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^/Ameri!?'       PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    90'^  CONGRESS.   FIRST    SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Teach  me  Thy  way,  O  Lord,  that  I 
may  walk  in  Thy  truth.— Psalm  86:  11. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  who  art  the 
refuge  and  strength  of  Thy  people  in 
every  age  and  our  refuge  and  strength 
in  this  present  hour,  come  Thou  anew 
into  our  hearts  as  we  bow  humbly  in  Thy 
presence.  Help  us  to  realize  our  depend- 
ence upon  Thee,  our  constant  need  of 
Thy  strength.  Thy  guidance,  and  Thy 
love.  Give  us  to  know  that  Thou  art  al- 
ways with  us  and  that  with  Thee  we  can 
be  made  ready  for  every  respepsibility 
and  equal  to  every  experience. 

We  pray  for  peace  in  our  world,  for 
good  will  among  our  people,  and  for  a 
faith  in  Thee  which  makes  us  strong, 
gives  us  courage,  and  helps  us  on  our  up- 
ward way. 

May  Thy  spirit  touch  each  one  of  us 
with  healing  power.  Kindle  our  faith, 
make  sensitive  our  consciences,  dedicate 
our  strength,  fortify  us  in  our  troubles, 
and  send  us  out  into  this  day  strong  in 
Thee  and  in  the  power  of  Thy  might.  In 
the  name  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


tary  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  Aug\ist  31, 
1967,  the  following  message: 

That  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  9837) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1959,  as  It  re- 
lates to  transportation  expenses  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Respectfully   yours, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  August  31,  1967,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.  Con.  Res.  42.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  of 
additional  copies  of  Its  hearings  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress  on  housing  legislation. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF   THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
OtncK  or  THE  Clerk, 
HotrsE  OF  Rephesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  31,  1967. 
The  Honorable  the   Speakeb, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sm:     Pursuant    to    authority    previously 
granted,  the  Clerk  received  from  the  Secre- 
OXm 1571— Part  19 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  9547,  THE  INTER-AMERICAN 
BANK  ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  dsk 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R,  9547)  to 
amend  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Act  to  authorize  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  an  increase  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  fund  for  special  opera- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by:  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
EKjints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Patman,  Multer,  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan, Messrs.  Reitss,  Ashley,  Widnall, 
Halpern,  and  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 


in  Washington,  however,  I  think  it  is 
ridiculous  to'  tie  up  the  major  part  of 
the  park  and  metropolitan  motorcycle 
officers  to  escort  one  special -interest 
group  into  Washington  for  publicity  pur- 
poses. 

I  am  of  the  strong  belief  that  the 
safety  of  the  Washington  motorist  re- 
quires that  these  officers  be  allowed  to 
perform  their  normal  duties,  those  being 
to  protedl  all  the  citizens,  not  just  a 
special  few. 


VIETNAM 


FAVORS  FOR  NAACP 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneo\is 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  was  watching  the  news  last  night,  it 
was  shocking  to  observe  the  large  num- 
ber of  Washington  metropolitan  motor- 
cycle police  officers  and  Federal  park 
mounted  policemen  escorting  a  single 
leader  of  the  NAACP  from  my  State  of 
Mississippi  into  the  Washington  area. 

After  investigating  this  situation,  I 
was  amazed  to  learn  that  the  NAACP 
group  required  55  percent  of  all  the 
motorcycle  officers  on  duty  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  required  25  per- 
cent of  all  the  mounted  Park  Police  on 
duty.  In  other  words,  five  of  the  nine 
District  officers  on  duty,  and  two  of  the 
eight  park  officers  on  duty  were  used  for 
a  total  of  seven  escort  officers  for  this 
one  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  the  NAACP 
has  oftentimes  received  special  favors 


Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter.       ^ 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to       ^ 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  some- 
body really  wants  to  disagree  with  you,  he 
never  lets  the  facts  stand  in  his  way. 

This  seems  to  be  the  problem  of  cer- 
tain critics  and  opponents  of  President 
Johnson's  policies  in  Vietnam. 

About  our  military  involvement,  some 
critics  say  we  cannot  win — and  we  should 
pull  out.  Yet  the  critics  are  wrong.  Our 
goals  are  limited.  And  we  are  winning. 

On  our  economic  and  military  aid  to 
South  yietnam,  some  critics  say  It  is 
wasteful,  it  is  too  much,  and  it  ts  really 
not  our  business.  Yet  our  critics  are 
wrong.  Economic  and  military  aid  has 
been  vital  for  South  Vietnam. 

About  the  recent  elections — before 
they  took  place — the  critics  shouted 
"fraud."  "rigged,"  and  what  have  you. 
But  again,  the  critics  are  wrong.  The 
vote  by  all  standards — American  and 
international — was  as  democratic  as  in 
the  United  States.  The  field  was  open  to 
all.  The  people's  voice  was  heard  when  a 
smashing  84  percent  of  the  people  came 
out  to  vote. 

Now  the  critics  have  been  proven 
wrong  on  three  basic  elements  of  Amer- 
ican policy  in  South  Vietnam.  But  this 
will  not  stop  their  carping. 

What  will  stop  it  is  a  determined  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  policies  in  Vietnam. 

They  are  the  right  policies.  They  aim 
for  peafe.  independence,  self-sufficiency, 
and  freedom. 


LEGALIZING  ELECTRONIC  SURVEIL- 
LANCE OF  ORGANIZED  CRIME 
CONSPIRACIES 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
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1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frran 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  date 
of  September  7,  1967.  I  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States: 

SEPTKliSEB    7,    1967. 

Hon.  Ramsey  Clark. 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Department    of    Justice, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  A  constitu- 
ent called  me  to  ask  If  I  have  read  the 
articles  In  the  September  1  and  September  8 
Issues  of  tife  Magazine.  I  have  done  so.  11 
you  have  not,  I  urge  you  to  do  so. 

My  constituent  wanted  to  know  whether  or 
not  the  content  Is  factual,  and  If  so,  why 
something  hasn't  been  done  about  It.  I 
promised  to  convey  the  questions  to  you. 

I  believe  I  can  anticipate  your  answers. 
As  appears  from  the  articles  themselves, 
much  of  the  information  was  acquired  by 
electronic  surveillance.  Under  the  present 
law.  wiretap  evidence  and  evidence  traceable 
thereto  Is  tainted  and  would  frustrate  any 
prosecution  based  thereon. 

If  this  Is  your  answer,  and  If  the  wiretap 
tapes  and  log  entries  In  the  possession  of 
Federal  Investigators  do  In  fact  document 
the  crimes  charged  In  the  magazine  articles, 
then  I  have  a  question  of  my  own,  viz.: 

"Does  this  not  fully  Justify  legislation 
legalizing  electronic  surveillance  of  orga- 
nized crime  conspiracies  by  law  enforcement 
officers  acting  under  court  orders  In  the 
natiire  of  a  search  warrant?" 

Your  reply  will  be  helpful  in  answering 
the  mall  I  am  beginning  to  receive  on  the 
same  subject. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  H.  Pojt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  receipt  of  the  At- 
torney General's  response,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  read  it  into  the  Record. 


PRODUCTION  OF  TWO  "EDSELS" 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  col- 
leagues, I  take  this  time  to  indicate  that 
I  will  be  making  some  remarks  later  in 
the  day  under  a  special  order.  These  re- 
marks will  address  the  truthfulness  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  they  will 
.examine  in  detail  several  of  the  Secre- 
7tar>''s  encouraging  statements  on  the 
Vietnam  war  over  a  period  of  5  years — 
statements  that  later  events  in  that  con- 
nection have  proved  to  be  worthless. 

It  was  with  amazement  and  disgust 
that  I  learned  of  the  political  attack  on 
the  Governor  of  my  State  of  Michigan  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  As  year  after 
year  of  inept  management  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  has  mounted  up  and  the  US. 
casualties  have  multiplied,  I  wonder  how 
the  Defense  Secretary  can  in  good  con- 
science find  the  time  to  turn  away  from 
his  duties  as  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
launch  an  attack  on  Governor  Romney. 
The  facts  show  Secretary  McNamara's 
greatest  distinction  is  that  he  has  pro- 


duced two  "Edsels"  in  one  lifetime.  The 
first  nearly  crippled  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
and  the  second — the  vicious  Vietnam 
stalemate — is  fast  crippling  our  Nation. 
I  will  elaborate  on  these  issues  later 
in  the  day  on  the  House  floor. 


BRAINWASHING 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  Eisk  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  feel 
called  upon  to  say  a  word  about  the 
Governor  of  Michigan.  I  really  think  no 
one  should  attack  him  after  the  state- 
ment he  made  about  being  brainwashed. 
Several  other  Republican  Grovemors  took 
issue  with  him.  It  occurs  to  mc  that  be- 
fore one  can  be  brainwashed,  one  should 
prove  he  has  something  to  wash. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


AMENDING  THE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
OF  MARCH  25.  1953,  RELATING  TO 
ELECTRICAL  AND  MECHANICAL 
OFFICE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  USE 
OF  MEMBERS,  OFFICERS,  AND 
COMMITTEES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES.  TO  REMOVE 
SPECIFIC  LIMITATIONS  ON  ELEC- 
TRIC TYPEWRITERS  FURNISHED 
TO  MEMBERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolu- 
tion 'H.J.  Res.  516)  to  amend  the  joint 
resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  relating  to 
electrical  and  mechanical  ofBce  equip- 
ment for  the  use  of  Members,  officers, 
and  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  remove  specific  limitations 
on  electric  typewriters  furnished  to 
Members. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  joint  resolution 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Arner'ca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  s»e- 
tlon  1730  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
Is  heri'by  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new 
paragraph,  immediately  following  the  end 
of  the  present  provision,  which  shall  read 
as  follows: 

"The  provisions  of  the  preceding  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  an  actor  or  actress 
in  a  theatrical,  television,  or  motion-picture 
production  who  wears  the  uniform  or  badge 
of  the  letter-carrier  branch  of  the  postal 
service  wnile  portraying  a  member  of  that 
service,  if  the  portrayal  does  not  tend  to 
discredit  that  service." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


SAUGUS  IRON  WORKS  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE,  MASS. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  1308* 
to  establish  the  Saugus  Iron  Works  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Has 
sachusetts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  another  Member  who  cannot  be 
present  today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  SECTION  1730  OF  TITLE 
18,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  TO 
PERMIT  THE  UNIFORM  OR 
BADGE  OF  THE  LETTER-CARRIER 
BRANCH  OF  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 
TO  BE  WORN  IN  THEATRICAL, 
TELEVISION,  OR  MOTION-PIC- 
TURE PRODUCTIONS  UNDER  CER- 
TAIN CIRCUMSTANCES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  10773) 
to  amend  section  1730  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  uniform  or 
badge  of  the  letter-carrier  branch  of  the 
postal  service  to  be  worn  in  theatrical, 
television,  or  motion-picture  productions 
under  certain  circumstances. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.    10773 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


TRAINING      OPPORTUNITIES      FOR 
FEDERAL  LEGISLATIVE  EMPLOYEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3810) 
"'WSjrovide  training  opportunities  for  per- 
soi\s  employed  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  3810 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  chapter 
41  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 
"§  4119.  Employees  of  the  Congress 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  exceptions  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  employees  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
of  the  Office  of  .the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
(including  empioyees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Restaurants  so  long  as  such  restaurants 
are  operated  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  Botanic 
Garden)  may  be  selected  and  assigned  for 
training  by,  in,  or  through  Government  fa- 
cilities or  non-Government  facilities,  and  the 
expenses  for  such  training  may  be  paid  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  In  accorc^ance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  accordiince  with  regulations  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  employees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  with 
respect  to  employees  of  the  Office  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol.  Including  the  above 
referred  to  employees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Restaurants  and  the  United  States 
Botanic  Garden. 

"(b)  The  following  provisions  of  this  chap. 
ter,  which  pertain  to  the  operational  struc- 
ture of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
training  of  employees  of  the  Congress  under 
this  section:  subparagraphs  (1),  (2i,  and 
(3)    of   section   4101;    section   4102:    section 
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4103;  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a) .  and 
subsection  (b),  of  section  4106;  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  4108;  the  words  'under  the 
regulations  prescribed  under  section  4118  (a) 
(8)  of  this  title  and  from  appropriations  or 
other  funds  available  to  the  agency"  In  sec- 
tion 4109(a);  and  sections  4112,  4113,  4114. 
4116,  4117,  and  4118. 

"(c)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
provide  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
with  such  advice  and  assistance  as  they  may 
request  in  order  to  enable  such  officials  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  thljj^sectlon. 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  41  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"4119.  Employees  of  the  Congress.".  i 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  3.  Immediately  after  the  first 
period  and  before  the  quotation  marks  In 
line  6,  insert  the  following:  "There  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  each  fiscal  year 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  carry 
out  the  pvirposes  of  this  section." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  GRANT  LONG- 
TERM  LEASES  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
LANDS  IN  THE  EL  PORTAL  AD- 
MINISTRATIVE SITE  ADJACENT 
TO  YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK, 
CALIF.,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  4739  > 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  grant  long-term  leases  with  re- 
spect to  lands  in  the  El  Portal  adminis- 
trative site  adjacent  to  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park,  Calif.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4739 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  provide  an  administrative  site  for 
Yosemite  National  Park,  California,  on  lands 
adjacent  to  the  park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  September  2,  1958  (72  Stat. 
1772).  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized, notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  to  lease  lands  within  the  El 
Portal  administrative  site  for  periods  of  fifty 
years  to  any  operator  of  concession  facilities 
In  the  park,  or  its  successor,  for  purposes  of 
providing  employee  housing.  Such  leases 
shall  provide  that  the  concessioner  may  sub- 
lease the  property  to  Its  employees  for  terms 
not  to  exceed  the  remaining  terms  of  such 
leases,  and  they  shall  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the«6ecretary  of  the 
Interior  may  require  to  assure  appropriate 
administration,  protection,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  land  for  purposes  Incident  to 
the  provisions  of  facilities  and  services  re- 
quired in  the  operation  and  administration 
of  the  park:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  grant  such  leases  in  con- 
sideration of  an  annual  payment  to  the 
United  States  of  not  less  than  4  per  centum 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  leased  lands, 
as  determined  by  him  at  the  beginning  of 
each  calendar  year. 


Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
enter  Into  agreements  with  other  Federal 
agencies  and  with  any  concessioner  or  Its 
successor  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  "fifty  years" 
and  insert  "fifty-five  years". 

On  page  2,  lines  13  and  14,  strike  out  "not 
less  than  4  per  centum  of  the  fair  market 
value"  and  Insert  "the  fair  rental  value". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Johnson!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4739, 
legislation  I  Introduced  authorizing  the 
SecretaiT  of  the  Interior  to  grant  long- 
term  leases  with  respect  to  lands  in  the 
El  Portal  administrative  site  adjacent  to 
Yosemite  National  Park. 

You  will  recall  that  the  85th  Congress 
recognized  the  tremendous  pressures 
which  have  been  and  are  being  placed 
on  Yosemite  National  Park  for  tourist  ac- 
commodations. 

We  have  exceeded  the  1,800,000-visitor 
mark  and  our  visitor  load  at  this  most 
beautiful  national  park  facility  continues 
to  grow. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  this  demand,  the 
85th  Congress  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  an  administrative  site  in  El  Por- 
tal just  outside  the  park  boundaries. 

Much  of  the  National  Park  Senice  and 
concessionaire  administrative  and  house- 
keeping facilities  were  to  be  transferred 
there. 

This  transfer  began  in  March,  igss-, 
when  the  National  Park  Service  advised 
the  concessionaire  that  employee  housing 
would  be  razed  and  employee  trailer 
housing  would  be  eliminated  within  a 
year  or  so. 

It  was  contemplated,  at  that  time,  that 
concessioner  employees,  with  few  excep- 
tions, would  move  to  the  El  Portal  site. 
Only  those  people  working  irregular 
hours,  plus  a  few  supervisory  and  emer- 
gency personnel  would  continue  to  live  in 
the  valley. 

Accordingly,  the  Yosemite  Park  and 
Curry  Co..  which  is  the  principal  con- 
cessionaire in  the  park,  was  faced  with 
the  problem  of  finding  places  for  its  ap- 
proximately 300  employees  to  live. 

At  the  time  the  decision  was  made  to 
move  the  hoiffeing  from  the  valley,  virtu- 
ally all  of  these  were  living  in  the  park 
proper. 

The  net  result  was  that  additional  new- 
housing  had  to  be  constructed  at  El  Por- 
tal. 

The  overriding  priority  of  the  Mission 
66  program  to  provide  adequate  guest 
facility  improvements  absorbed  all  the 
available  funds  which  the  company  had 
for  construction. 

Accordingly,  the  company  had  to  look 
to  other-  sources  for  financing. 


It  was  at  this  point  the  problem  which 
we  hope  to  correct  here,  today,  was 
discovered. 

The  land  on  which  these  houses  would 
be  constructed  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  legislation  which  established  the 
administrative  site  limited  the  National 
Park  Service  to  a  30-year  term  for  any 
leases  which  would  be  issued. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
has  indicated  a  desire  to  assist  those 
people  working  in  the  park  to  build 
homes  in  El  Portal. 

However,  they  are  prevented  from  do- 
ing so  by  a  statutory  authority  which 
prevents  them  from  Insuring  a  mortgage 
on  a  leasehold  interest  of  less  than  50 
years. 

Thus,  in  our  efforts  to  provide  ade- 
quate housing  for  the  people  in  the  park, 
we  have  reached  an  impasse. which  can 
be  summarized  as  follows:  The  Park 
Service  has  advised  the  concessionaire 
that  in  keeping  with  the  master  plan  for 
Yosemite  Valley,  no  employee  housing 
will  be  permitted  in  the  valley. 

The  concessionaire  has  been  advised 
to  develop  its  employee  housing  at  El 
Portal. 

Participation  by  FHA  cannot  be  ac- 
complished without  special  legislation. 
By  the  same  token,  the  concessionaire 
cannot  afford  to  develop  this  housing 
without  FHA  participation. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  reason  I  have 
introduced  my  bill,  H.R.  4739,  pennitting 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  lease 
lands  within  the  El  Portal  administrative 
site  for  periods  of  55  years  to  any  opera-' 
tor  of  concession  facilities  in  the  park 
or  its  successor,  for  puiiwses  of  provid- 
ing employee  housing. 

This,  basically,  is  what  we  ask  here, 
today. 

I  believe  we  have  the  support  of  the 
National  Park  Service  in  making  this 
request,  which  I  believe  is  a  very  fair  and 
reasonable  request.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R. 4739. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  PUBLIC   J..AW   87-752    (76 

STAT.    749)     TO    ELIMINATE    THE      "^ 
REQUIREMENT    OF    A    RESERVA- 
TION     OP      CERTAIN      MINERAL 
RIGHTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5091  >  to 
amend  Public  Law  87-752  (76  Stat.  749) 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  of  a  reser- 
vation of  certain  mineral  rights  to  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5091 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
vey certain  public  lands  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  city^  Needles",  approved  Oc- 
tober 5,  1962  (Public  Law  87-752;  76  Stat. 
749),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "with  a 
reservation  to  the  United  States  of  the  coal, 
phosphate,  sodium,  potassium,  oil,  gas,  oU 
shale,  native  asphalt,  solid  and  semisolid 
bitumen  and  bltumous  rock  (including  oU- 
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Impregnated  rock  or  sands  from  which  oil  la 
recoverable  only  by  special  treatment  after 
the  deposit  is  mined  or  quarried),  together 
with  the  right  to  proapect  for,  mine,  and  re- 
move the  same  under  applicable  provisions 
of  law". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  after  line  4,  add  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

Stc.  2.  The  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Needles, 
California,  or  Its  successor  In  Interest  all 
mineral  rights  reserved  to  the  United  States 
In  any  conveyance  made  to  said  city  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  October  5.  1962  (Public 
Law  87-752;  76  SUt.  749),  upon  payment  by 
the  grantee  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
Interest  conveyed,  aa  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  plus  the  admin- 
istrative costs  of  such  conveyance." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PRIVATE  CALEl^DAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  in- 
dividual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


E.  F.  FORT,  CORA  LEE  FORT  COR- 
BETT,  AND  W.  R.  PORT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2661) 
for  the  relief  of  E.  P.  Fort,  Cora  Lee  Fort 
Corbett,  and  W,  R.  Fort. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  INGE  HEMMERSBACH  HILTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6096 > 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Inge  Hemmersbach 
Hilton. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  CHIN  SHEE  SHIU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  636)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chin  Shee  Shiu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  636 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembed,  That,  notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  the  contrary,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  determine  and  certify  to- the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  the  aggregate  amount 
of  widow's  annuity  which  would  have  been 
payable,  under  such  Act,  to  Mrs.  Chin  Shee 
Shlu,  the  widow  of  Moy  Lam  Shlu  (Social 
Secxirlty  Account  Number  707-14-6881)    for 


the  period  beginning  on  the  earUest  date  for 
which  she  could  (upon  filing  application 
therefor)  have  become  entitled  to  a  widow's 
annuity  under  such  Act  as  the  widow  of  the 
said  Moy  Lam  Shlu  and  ending  with  the 
date  with  respect  to  which  she  first  com- 
menced to  receive  a  widow's  annuity  under 
such  Act  as  the  widow  of  the  said  Moy  Lam 
Shlu;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  to  the  said  Mrs. 
Chin  Shee  Shlu  (out  of  the  RaUroad  Retire- 
ment Account  In  the  Treasury)  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  so  certified  by  such 
Board. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CLARA   B.    HYSSONG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  16^5) 
for  the  relief  of  Clara  B.  Hyssong. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHILDREN   OP   MRS.   DORIS    E. 
WARREN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2454) 
for  the  relief  of  the  children  of  Mrs.  Doris 
E.  Warren. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  2454 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  each  child 
of  Mrs.  Dorl.s  E.  Warren,  of  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, widow  of  Curtis  Warren  (yeterans' 
Administration  claim  numbered  XC-09728- 
347),  the  amount  which  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  AJTalrs  certifies  to  him  and  would 
have  been  payable  to  each  such  child  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration for  the  period  from  April  7,  1958,  to 
the  date  on  which  each  such  child  actually 
began  receiving  a  pension  under  section  542 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  No  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  for  the 
payment  of  any  one  claim  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
such  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAURITZ  A.  STERNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  3865) 
for  the  relief  of  Mauritz  A.  Sterner. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? ♦ 

There  was  no  objection. 


September  11,  1967 

MRS.  HAZEL  M.  LaFRANCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5025) 
to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
judgment  on  certain  claims  of  Mrs. 
Hazel  M.  LaFrance  against  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  5025 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  juris- 
diction is  conferred  on  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  on  the  claims  of  Mrs.  Hazel 
M.  LaFrance.  of  Hollywood,  California, 
against  the  United  States  (1)  arising  out  of 
the  seizure  and  sale  of  the  California  College 
of  Business,  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  (2) 
for  amounts  alleged  to  be  owed  her  by  the 
United  States  on  account  of  training  fur- 
nished students  attending  the  California 
College  of  Business  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944. 

Sec.  2.  Any  suit  upon  the  claims  referred 
to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  must  be 
instituted  within  the  one-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Defenses  of  the  United  States  based  on 
res  adjudicata,  laches,  lapse  of  time,  or  any 
statute  of  limitations  are  hereby  waived. 
Appeals  from  and  payment  of  any  Judgment 
entered  In  such  suit  shall  be  in  the  same 
manner  as  In  cases  over  which  the  court  has 
Jurisdiction  pursuant  to  section  1491  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code.  Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an  admission 
of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
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DR.  EMANUEL  MARCUS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7599) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Emanuel  Marcus. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  7599 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  failure  of  Doctor  Emanuel 
Marcus  to  meet  the  licensure  requirements 
of  section  4105  of  title  38,  United  States  (3ode, 
and  applicable  antecedent  statutes,  his  em- 
ployment in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
during  the  period  beginning  October  29, 
1946,  and  ending  April  15,  1966,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  de  Jure  for  the 
purpose  of  retroactive  coverage  for  all  bene- 
fits under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
of  July  31,  1956.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2251- 
2267) ,  credit  for  earned  annual  and  sick 
leave  and  payment  of  final  salary. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  1,  lines  10  and  11,  and  page  2,  line 
1,  strike  "the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of 
July  31,  1956,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2251- 
22671  ■'  and  Insert  "Subchapter  III  of  Chapter 
83,  Title  5,  United  States  Code". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8091) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Wat- 
son, Jr. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SETSUKO  WILSON  (NEE  HIRANAKA) 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  534)  for 
the  reUef  of  Setsuko  Wilson  (Nee  Hira- 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOANNE  MARIE  EVANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5368) 
for  the  relief  of  Joanne  Marie  Evans. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIA  KOLOMETROUTSIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7427) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Kolometroutsls. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COL.  GILMOUR  C.  MacDONALD,  U.S. 
AIR  FORCE,  RETIRED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  10932) 
for  the  relief  of  Gilmour  C.  MacDonald. 
colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Sec.  3.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  made  here- 
under shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  SUtes  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  "HoUIb 
P.  Bacon  and  his  wife,  Emma  G.  Bacon," 

On  page  2,  line  15,  add  the  following  new 
sentence:  "No  conveyance  shall  be  made  un- 
less such  payment  Is  made  wltiiin  one  year 
after  the  Secretary  notifies  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  bill  of  the  total  amount  to  be  paid." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  J.  McGRATH 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  2477) 
for  the  relief  of  John  J.  McGrath. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2477 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Secretary  "f  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed   to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury     not     otherwise    appropriated,    to 
John   J.   McGrath.  of   Albany,   Georgia,   the 
sum    of    $879.    Such    sum    represents    the 
amount  which  the  said  John  J.  McGrath,  a 
letter  carrier  in  the  United  States  post  of- 
fice at  Albany,  Georgia,  was  required  to  pay 
th°  United  States  for  the  loss  of  registered 
mall  which  was  apparently  stolen  on  Novem- 
ber 13,   1964.  from  the  mall  truck  used  by 
the  said  John  J.  McGrath.  No  part  of  the 
amount   appropriated   in   this   Act  shall   be 
paid    or    delivered    to    or    received    by    any 
agent   or    attorney    on   account    of    services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the   contrary   notwltlistanding.    Any    person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  gulltv  of  a  misdemeanor  and    -ipon 
conviction    thereof,    shall    be    fined    in    any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ELPIDIO   AND   NATIVIDAD   DAMAZO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  3727) 
for  the  relief  of  Elpidio  and  Natividad 
Damazo. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARTHA  BLANKENSHIP 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  117)  for 
the  relief  of  Martha  Blankenship. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  corvsent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HUBERT  ASHE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  4404) 
for  the  relief  of  Hubert  Ashe. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reluc- 
tantly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESERVED  PHOSPHATE  INTERESTS 
IN  FLORIDA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (Hil.  9085) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  sell  reserved  phosphate  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  lands  located  in  the 
State  of  Florida  to  the  record  owners  of 
the  surface  thereof. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  9085 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey,  sell,  and  quitclaim  all 
phosphate  interests  now  owned  by  the  United 
States  in  and  to  the  hereinafter  described 
lands  located  in  Sar.isota  County.  Florid.i, 
to  Hollis  P.  Bacon  and  his  wife.  Emma  G. 
Bacon,  the  record  owners  of  the  surface  rights 
thereof;  The  south  half  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  section  13.  township  36  south, 
range  19  east,  and  the  north  half  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  24.  township 
36  south,  range  19  east,  Tallahassee  merid- 
ian. Florida. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  determines  that  the  lands  de- 
scribed in  the  first  section  are  not  prospec- 
tively valuable  for  phosphate,  he  shall  con- 
vey the  reserved  phosphate  Interests  to  the 
record  owners  of  the  stirface  rlght-s  referred 
to  in  such  first  section  upon  the  payment 
of  a  sum  of  $200  to  reimburse  the  United 
St.^tes  for  the  administrative  costs  of  the 
conveyance;  otherwise,  the  phosphate  Inter- 
ests shall  be  sold  to  such  record  owners  of 
the  surface  rights  upon  the  payment  of  a 
sum  equal  to  $200  plus  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  phosphate  Interests  as  deter- 
mined bv  the  Secretary  after  taking  into 
consideration  such  appraisals  as  he  deems 
necessary. 


CWO    CHARLES    M.    BICKART.    U.S. 
MARINE  CORPS,  RETIRED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  163)  for 
the  reUef  of  CWO  Charles  M.  Blckart. 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  retired. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  163 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  Chief  War- 
rant Officer  Charles  M.  Blckart,  United  States 
Marine  Corps  (retired),  is  hereby  relieved  of 
all  llabintv  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  $8,407.49,  representing 
the  amount  of  overpayments  of  retired  pay 
received  bv  the  said  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Charles  M.  Blckart  (retired),  for  the  period 
from  Julv  1,  1955,  through  September  30, 
1963  as  a  result  of  administrative  error  in 
the  computation  of  his  retired  pay.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this 

Act. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Chief  Warrant  OfBcer 
Charles  M.  Blckart  (retired),  referred  to  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act.  the  sum  of  any 
amounts  received  or  withheld  from  him  on 
account  of  the  overpayments  referred  to  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time.-  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


WIDOW  OF  ALBERT  M.  PEPOON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  477)  for 
the  rrljef  of  the  widow  of  Albert  M. 
Pepocn. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection.  .i^ 


CAPT.    ROBERT   C.    CRISP,    U.S.   AIR 
FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  653)  for 
the  relief  of  Capt.  Robert  C.  Crisp,  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  653 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoUse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  Captain 
Robert  C.  Crisp,  United  States  Air  Force,  Is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment 
to  the  United  States  of  the  8um  of  •2,794.70, 
representing  the  amount  of  overpajrment  of 
basic  pay  and  flight  pay  received  by  the  said 
Captain  Robert  C.  Crisp,  for  the  period  from 
August  21.  1958,  through  December  31,  1964. 
as  a  result  of  administrative  error.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  oflHcer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this 
Act.  , 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Ls 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  .Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Captain  Robert  C.  Crisp, 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpayments 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  after  line  8.  Insert:  "No  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the 
same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


VIRGILE  POSFAY 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1884^ 
for  the  relief  of  Virgile  Posfay. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMPLOYEES  OF  GENERAL  SERV- 
ICES AD^^NISTRATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1963) 
for  the  relief  of  employees  of  General 
Services  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  1963 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 


withstanding the  provisions  of  the  adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  806.  as 
amended).  Including  Public  Law  89-516  (80 
Stat.  323 1  and  regulations  Issued  pursuant 
thereto,  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  appropriations  otherwise  available  for  the 
reimbursement  of  expenses  Incurred  In 
traveling  and  moving  household  effects  by 
employees  of  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, to  those  employees  of  General  Services 
Administration  who  were  ordered  to  report 
fur  duty  In  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  on  July  18, 
1966,  incident  to  the  transfer  of  the  Regional 
Offices  of  General  Services  Administration 
from  Dallas.  Texas,  to  Port  Worth,  Texas, 
such  amounts  for  expenses  as  have  been  or 
will  be  Incurred  by  them  In  connection  with 
said  transfer  of  tlielr  duty  station  that  they 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  pursuant  to 
Administrative  Ex{>enses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended:  Provided,  That  such  expenses  have 
been  or  w.111  he  incurred  within  one  year  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  monetary  limitations  set  forth  In 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  said  Act  as 
amended:  Provided  further,  That  the 
amounts  paid  In  each  case  shall  be  subject 
to  administrative  determination  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  and  audit  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office:  Prot'lded  further, 
That  no  part  of  the  respective  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  paid  by  this  Act  In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  the  claim  of  any  of  said  employees,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  tipon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

"That  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out  of 
appropriations  available  for  payment  travel 
expenses  to  those  employees  of  the  General 
Services  .'Administration  formerly  stationed 
in  Dallas.  Texas,  who  were  ordered  to  report 
for  duty  at  their  new  duty  station  In  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  on  July  18.  1966,  Incident  to 
the  relocation  of  the  regional  offices  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  from  Dallas. 
Texas,  to  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  the  travel  and 
transporatlon  expenses  and  other  relocation 
allowances  authorized  by  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  806,  as 
amended  i ,  including  the  amendments  there- 
to as  conUuned  In  Public  Law  89-516  (80  Stat. 
323 ) .  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  regulations  of  the  Burenu  of  the  Budget 
contained  In  Circular  No.  A-56  Revised, 
Octot>er  12.  1966.  except  that  the  time  limita- 
tions contained  In  sections  1.3d  and  4. Id  of 
the  Circular  will  not  be  applied  to  expenses 
incurred  within  six  months  of  the  effective 
date  of  thl.'i  Act:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amounts  authorized  to  be  paid  by  this 
Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centiun  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  the  claim  of  any 
of  said  employees,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
-and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


D.  M.  DEW  &  SONS,  INC..  AND 
DEWEY  CAMPBELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3498) 
for  the  relief  of  D.  M.  Dew  &  Sons.  Inc., 
and  Dewey  Campbell. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R. 3498 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  $777.85  to 
D.  M.  Dew  and  Sons,  Incorporated,  of  Latta, 
South  Carolina,  and  $777.85  to  Dewey  Camp- 
bell of  Latta,  South  Carolina,  In  full  settle- 
ment of  all  their  claims  against  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  the  failure  of  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  InsufaQce  Corporation  to  pay  their 
claim  under  contraiSt-.aumber  56-017-1727  for 
a  crop  loss  in  1965.  Payment  cannot  be  made 
by  the  Corporation  because  the  Insured  was 
unaware  of  the  procedure  and  time  limita- 
tions for  making  claims,  and  failed  to  file  a 
claim  in  time  for  consideration  and  payment 
by  the  Corporation,  although  such  claim  was 
filed  in  time  for  the  Corporation  to  Investi- 
gate and  adjust  the  loss  at  the  amount  of 
$1,555.70.  No  part  of  either  of  the  sums 
appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  the  claim  settled  by  the  payment  of 
such  sum.  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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JAMES  E.  DENMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  5199) 
for  the  relief  of  James  E.  Denman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  5199 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
James  E.  Denman.  Rural  Route  1.  Ashville, 
Ohio,  the  sum  of  .$566.  Such  sum  is  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  amounts  of  six  United  States 
postal  money  orders  (serial  numbers  37719, 
37720.  38391.  38392,  38989.  and  42345.  issued 
in  April  and  May  1946)  pvirch.%sed  by  the 
said  James  E.  Denmr.n  and  subsequently  mis- 
placed The  payment  of  such  money  orders 
could  not  lawfully  be  made  by  the  Postmas- 
ter Gener.-.l.  when  such  money  ordPrs  were 
found  and  presented  for  payment,  because  of 
tlie  provision  of  section  5103(d)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  which  prohibits  p.^y- 
ment  of  money  orders  after  twenty  years 
from  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  original 
Lssue. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  In  excess  of 
10  per  csntum  thereof  .shall  be  p.nd  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  aerent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  s;Hme  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provlsicns  of  this  section  .shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 


On  page  2.  line  7,  strike  "in  excess  of  10 

per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  possed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.   SOPHIE  MICHALOWSKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  5233) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sophie  Michalow- 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SECOND  LT.  ALLAN  L.  SCHOOLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6325) 
for  the  relief  of  2d  Lt.  Allan  L. 
Schooler. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLARD  HERNDON  RUSK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  8088) 
for  the  relief  of  Willard  Herndon  Rusk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  th^  bill,  as  follows: 
;    .  H.R.  8088 

Be  it  eiilicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  current  appropriations 
available  for  the  payment  of  severance  pay 
to  Lieutenant  WlUard  Herndon  Rusk,  who 
was  discharged  from  the  United  SUtes  Navy 
on  March  24,  1966,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  (a)  the  amount  of  sev- 
erance pay  which  would  have  been  paid  to 
said  person  upon  his  discharge  from  the 
United  States  Navy  If  the  computation  of 
such  severance  pay  had  been  based  upon  his 
actual  commissioned  service  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  (b)  the  amount  of  sever- 
ance pay  actually  paid  to  him. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


titled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frances  von 
Wedel"  to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  508 

Resolved,  That  H.R.  1734  entitled  "A  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Frances  von  Wedel"  together 
with  all  accompanying  papers  Is  hereby  re- 
ferred to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  for  further 
proceedings  In  accordance  with  applicable 
law. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  pn  the 
table.  r 

REFER    BILL    FOR    RELIEF    OF    DR. 
ABRAHAM  RUCHWARGER 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  493)  to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  9326)  en- 
titled "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Abra- 
ham Ruchwarger"  to  the  chief  commis- 
sioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant 
to  sections  1982  and  2509  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  resolution  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  8,  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 
change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  the 
following : 

"Provided,  That  the  brothers  or  sisters  of 
the  beneficiary  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such 
relationship,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  Uble. 


ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10655) 
for  the  relief  of  Arthur  Anderson. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  iio  objection. 


OF 


REFER       BILL      FOR      RELIEF 
FRANCES   VON  WEDEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution   (H. 
Res.  508>  to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  1734)  en- 
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LIM  AI  RAN  AND  LIM  SOO  RAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1948) 
for  the  relief  of  Lim  Ai  Ran  and  Lim 
Soo  Ran. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1948 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  section  204fc).  relating  to  the 
number  of  petitions  which  may  be  approved 
in  behalf  of  orphans,  shall  be  inapplicable 
In  the  case  of  a  petition  filed  In  behall  of 
Lim  Al  Ran  and  Lim  Soo  Ran  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Everett  S.  Clark,  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


YIM  MEI  LAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  3430 » 
for  the  relief  of  Yim  Mei  Lam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3430 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Ylm  Mel  Lam  may  be  classi- 
fied as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  (l)(Fi  of  that  Act. 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  her  be- 
half by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gun  Lee.  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  205 (bi  of 
that  Act.  subject  to  all  the  conditions  in  that 
section  relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Beginning  on  page  1.  line  4,  after  the 
words  "may  be  classified  as"  sftrlke  out  the 
remainder  of  the  bill  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "a  child  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  (1)  (Fi  of  the  Act,  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Gun  Lee,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act: 
Pronded,  That  the  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  rela- 
tionship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Natlon- 
alitv  Act." 


ANGELIQUE  KOUSOULAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1960' 
for  the  relief  of  Angelique  Kousoulas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  I960 
Be  it  enacted  by  t)ie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Angelique  Kousoulas  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act.  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by 
Christos  and  Golfo  Kousoulas.  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the 
Act. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  Uble. 


YOO  YOUNG  HUI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2464) 
for  the  relief  of  Yoo  Young  Hui. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2464 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Natlonalltv  Act,  Yoo  Young  Hul.  the  fiance 
of  Thomas  H.  Miner,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  her  minor  chUd,  Ok  Young,  shall 
be  eligible  for  %-lsas  as  nonimmigrant  tem- 
porary visitors  for  a  period  of  three  months; 
Provided,  That  the  administrative  author- 
ities find  that  the  said  Yoo  Young  Hul  is 
coming  to  the  United  States  with  a  bona  fide 
IntenUon  of  being  married  to  the  said 
Thomas  H  Mir.er.  and  that  they  are  found 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  immigration 
laws.  In  the  event  the  marriage  between 
the  above-named  wrsons  does  not  occur 
within  three  months  after  the  eptry  of  the 
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said  Too  Young  Bul  axul  Ok  Young,  they 
shall  be  required  to  depart  from  the  United 
States  and  upon  (allure  to  do  bo  shall  be 
deported  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sections  242  and  243  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  In  the  event  that  the 
loarrlage  between  the  above-named  persona 
shall  ocfcxir  within  three  months  after  the 
entry  of  the  said  Thomas  H.  Miner,  the 
Attorney  General  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  record  the  lawful  admission  for  perma- 
nent residence  of  the  said  Too  Toung  Hul 
and  Ok  Young  as  of  the  date  of  the  pay- 
ment by  them  of  the  required  visa  fees. 

The  bill  waa  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  reaxl: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yoo  Young  Hui, 
and  her  daughter,  Ok  Young." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


YONG  OK  ESPANTOSO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  2978) 
for  the  relief  of  Young  Ok  Espantoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2978 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
P  ^vresentative$  of  the  United  States  of 
Awerica  in  Congress  assembled.  TTiat.  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Yong  Ok  Espwmtoso  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Up>on 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  total  number 
of  Immigrant  visas  and  conditional  entries 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  paragraph 
(1)  through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

■That,  for  the  purposes  of  section  201  (di 
of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act  Yong 
Ok  Espantoso  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  an  "immediate  relative"  and  the  provi- 
sions of  section  204  of  that  Act  shall  be  In- 
applicable In  her  case." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GroSEPPE  DE  STEPANO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3734  > 
for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe  De  Stefano.    , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3734 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpooea  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Giuseppe  De  Stefano  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfiilly  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,   the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 


the  proper  quo^-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the  first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clau.'w 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders, and  warranl^  of  deportations,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued 
In  the  case  of  Giuseppe  De  Stefano.  Prom  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
;he  said  Giuseppe  De  Stefano  shall  not  again 
be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the 
same  facts  upon  which  such  deportation  pro- 
ceedings were  commenced  or  any  such  war- 
rants  and   orders   have   Issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARY  BERNADETTE  LINEHAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4534) 
for  the  relief  of  Mary  Bernadette  Line- 
han. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows:  * 

H.R.  4534 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asspmbled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  paragraph  (7i  of  section  301(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
John  Gulney  Llnehan,  a  cltteen  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
resided  in  and  to  have  been  physically  pres- 
ent In  the  United  States,  prior  to  the  birth 
of  his  natural  child,  Mary  Bernadette  Llne- 
han. for  a  period  of  five  years  after  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar. 


AMENDING  SECTION  2733,  TITLE  10, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
'H.R.  206)  to  amend  section  2733  of  title 
10  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  include 
authority  for  the  settlement  of  claims  In- 
cident to  the  noncombat  activity  of  the 
Coast  Guard  while  it  is  operating  as  a 
service  in  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, to  increase  the  authority  which  may 
be  delegated  to  an  oflBcer  or  civilian  at- 
torney imder  subsection  (g')  of  section 
2733  from  $1,000  to  $2,500,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  206  , 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  2733  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  may  prescribe,  he.  or,  subject 
to  appeal  to  him,  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  an  armed  force  under  his  Jurisdic- 
tion, or^he  chief  legal  officer  of  the  Coast 
Guard,    afe-_^proprlate.    If    designated    by 


him,  may  settle  and  pay  In  an  amount  not 
more  than  $5,000,  a  claim  against  the  United 
States  for — 

"(1)  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  property. 
Including  damage  or  loss  incident  to  use 
and  occupancy; 

"(2)  damage  to  or  loss  of  personal  property. 
Including  property  balled  to  the  United 
States  and  Including  registered  or  Insured 
mall  damaged,  lost,  or  destroyed  by  a  crim- 
inal act  while  In  the  possession  of  the  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Force.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast 
Guard,  as  the  case  may  be;  or 

"(3)  personal  injury  or  death; 
either  caused  by  a  civilian  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  that  department,  or  the  Coast 
Guard,  or  a  member  of  the  Army,  Navy.  Air 
Force.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard,  as 
the  case  may  be,  acting  within  the  scope  of 
his  employment,  or  otherwise  incident  to 
noncombat  activities  of  that  department,  or 
the  Coast  Guard." 

Sec.  2.  Section  645  of  title  14  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  repealed  two  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sbx;.  3.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  2733  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(g)  In  any  case  where  the  amount  to  be 
paid  is  not  more  than  $2,500,  the  authority 
contained  in  subsection  (a)  may  be  dele- 
gated to  any  officer  of  an  armed  force  under 
the  Jtirlsdlctlon  of  the  department  con- 
cerned, subject  to  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
concerned,  or  his  designee  for  that  purpose." 

Sec.  4.  Section  2733  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  the  addition  of  a 
new  subsection  (h)   as  follows: 

"(h)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  prescribe,  he  or  his 
designee  has  the  same  authority  as  the 
Secreta  .  ^f  a  military  department  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of 
claims  based  on  damage,  loss,  personal  injury, 
or  death  caused  by  a  civilian  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Defense  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  employment  or  other- 
wise incident  to  noncombat  activities  of  that 
department." 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  2733  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  If  the  Secretary  concerned  considers 
that  a  claim  in  excess  of  $5,000  is  meritorious 
and  would  otherwise  be  covered  by  this  sec- 
tion, he  may  pyay  the  claimant  $5,000  and 
repwrt  the  excess  to  Congress  for  its  consid- 
eration." 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  715  of 
title  32.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(f)  In  any  case  where  the  amount  to  be 
paid  Is  not  more  than  $2,500.  the  authority 
contained  In  subsection  (a)  may  be  dele- 
gated to  any  officer  of  the  Army  or  the  Air 
Force,  as  the  case  may  be,  who  has  been 
delegated  authority  under  section  2733(g)  of 
title  10,  to  settle  similar  claims,  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  concerned,  or  his 
designee  for  that  purpose." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  206 
has  as  its  purpose  the  amendment  of 
existing  law  to  provide  uniform  au- 
thority and  procedures  in  the  settlement 
of  military  claims.  The  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 2733  of  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code  which  is  known  as  the  Military 
Claims  Act,  and  amends  section  715  of 
title  32  In  a  similar  manner  for  section 
715  provides  for  the  settlement  of  mili- 
tary claims  arising  from  National  Guard 
activity.  The  claims  that  are  involved 
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are  those  which  arise  as  the  result  of 
the  noncombat  activity  pf  the  armed 
services.  However,  as  presently  written, 
the  Coast  Guard  does  not  have  the  same 
authority  as  is  now  vested  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  for  the  settlement 
of  this  type  claim. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  necessarj' 
amendment  of  the  section  to  grant  this 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  the  settlement  of  claims 
arising  from  Coast  Gua;^  activity.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  amendment  grant  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  the  authority  to  settle 
claims  arising  out  of  the  activity  of  the 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  may  settle 
claims  arising  from  the  activities  of  their 
employees. 

At  the  subcommittee  hearing  on  this 
bUl.  the  representatives  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Indicated  their  support  for  the 
amendments  and  stated  that  placing  the 
Coast  Guard  on  a  parity  as  the  other 
Armed  Forces  is  a  needed  addition  to  this 
section  of  the  law.  The  Coast  Guard  has 
encountered  situations  where  Coast 
Guard  imits  have  been  stationed  in  areas 
along  with  other  units  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  from  time  to  time  people 
have  erroneously  assumed  that  the  Coast 
Guard  had  the  equivalent  authority 
granted  to  the  other  Armed  Forces  to 
settle  claims  of  this  type. 

Since  the  bill  would  extend  Military 
Claims  Act  settlement  authority  for  the 
Coast  Guard,  a  limited  provision  in  title 
14  granting  authority  to  settle  claims 
up  to  $1,000  would  be  repealed  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2  of  the  bill.  This  section 
is  section  645  of  title  14  and  its  repeal 
is  authorized  to  avoid  unnecessary  du- 
plication consistent  with  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  which  is  to  insure  uniform  au- 
thority and  procedures  in  the  settle- 
ment of  military  claims. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  provides  for  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  authority  for 
settlement  which  may  be  delegated  from 
Sl.OOO  to  $2,500.  This  authority  is  con- 
tained in  subsection  (g»  of  section  2733 
of  title  10.  Section  715  of  title  32,  Na- 
tional Guard  title,  was  patterned  after 
the  Military  Claims  Act  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  of  claims  arising  out  of 
National  Guard  activity.  Subsection  (f  > 
of  section  715  contains  provision  for  the 
delegation  of  settlement  authority  which 
is  presently  set  at  $1,000.  The  amend- 
ment increasing  this  authority  was 
originally  the  subject  of  a  separate  bill, 
H.R.  205.  which  also  was  favorably  re- 
ported on  by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  The  committee  felt  it  would  be 
proper  for  the  bill  H Jl.  206  to  provide  for 
the  uniform  amendment  of  both  sections. 
The  limits  upon  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  concerned  or  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  to  •  delegate  settlement 
authority  restricts  the  number  of  smaller 
claims  which  may  be  settled  In  the  field 
and  this  can  result  in  delay  in  the  settle- 
ment of  claims.  Enactment  of  the  amend- 
ments to  these  two  subsections  will  result 
in  a  more  expeditious  processing  of 
claims  and  the  committee  finds  a  pro- 
portionate reduction  in  the  cost  in  claims 
administration  can  be  realized  therefor. 


In  the  report  on  H.R.  206  and  also  in 
the  report  on  H.R.  205.  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  notes  that  a  limit  of 
$2,500  is  consistent  with  the  practice  fol- 
lowed as  to  delegation  of  authority  under 
other  claims  statutes.  It  is  also  pertinent 
to  note  that  prior  to  the  recent  amend- 
ments to  the  Tort  Claims  Act — Public 
Law  89-506  approved  July  18,  1966—80 
Stat.  306,  which  removed  the  Umits  for 
administrative  settlement,  the  limit  for 
administrative  settlement  under  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act  was  $2,500.  the 
figure  stated  in  the  present  bill.  The 
committee  also  notes  that  this  amend- 
ment would  not  change  the  nature  of 
the  claims  filed  or  considered  at  this 
level.  It  merely  means  that  claims  for 
not  more  than  $2,500  may  be  settled 
without  reference  to  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  service  concerned.  We 
felt  that  the  efficiency  and  fairness  in 
claims  administration  depends  to  a  large 
degree  upon  the  personnel  who  are  called 
upon  to  first  investigate  and  consider 
the  claim.  These  individuals  have  the 
best  opportunity  to  weigh  the  evidence 
and  make  a  fair  and  objective  evaluation 
of  the  claim  involved. 

The  increase  of  authority  provided  by 
this  particular  amendment  will  enhance 
the  expeditious  settlement  of  claims  by 
the  persons  in  the  best  position  to  do  so. 
A  large  number  of  claims  under  this  sec- 
tion can  be  expected  to  fall  within  the 
$2,500  hmit.  The  simplification  in  ad- 
ministrative procedures  incident  to  ap- 
proval of  settlements  by  top  authority 
for  the  smaller  type  of  claims  settle- 
ments will  reduce  the  cost  of  claims 
administration. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information 
gathered  by  the  committee  in  the  course 
of  the  hearing  and  from  reports  secured 
from  the  interested  departments,  it  was 
determined  that  the  enactment  of  the.se 
amendments  would  not  greatly  increaiic 
the  numbers  of  claims  or  settlements. 
As  is  indicated  in  the  committee  re- 
port, the  amendments  relating  to  .settle- 
ment procedures  would  not  have  the  ef- 
fect of  adding  authority  to  settle  new 
claims  but  merely  to  deal  more  efficiently 
with  those  filed  under  the  section.  On 
the  other  hand,  new  claims  settlement 
authority  is  granted  as  to  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  effect  of  the  addition  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  this  section  is  that  claims  for 
more  than  $1,000  may  be  considered  and 
settled.  However,  the  experience  of  the 
Coast  Guard  has  been  that  only  a  limited 
number  of  incidents  have  occurred 
which  would  give  rise  to  this  type  of 
claim. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
events  such  as  air  crashes  giving  rise 
to  larger  claims  may  occur  in  the  future 
and  it  is  only  logical  that  the  Coast 
Guard  have  the  authority  to  settle  such 
claims.  In  the  past  year,  the  Coast 
Guard  had  six  claims  filed  for  settle- 
ment under  the  present  section  of  title 
14  which  provides  for  the  settlement  of 
claims  up  to  $1,000  and  all  of  them  were 
settled  within  that  figure.  Tl:e  extension 
of  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
merely  parallels  the  authority  of  the 
militar>'  secretaries  to  settle  claims  in- 
cident   to    the    noncombat    activity    of 


civihan  personnel  within  their  depart- 
ments. 

There  is  no  experience  as  to  claims 
of  this  type  but  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  claims  incident  to  the  activity 
of  military  personnel  would  be  settled 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  presently  being 
done  by  the  military'  secretaries. 

On  Julv    11,   1967.  the  House   passed 
the  bill.  H.R.  10482.  The  bill.  H.R.  10482, 
was  introduced  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  an  executive  com- 
munication from  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  which  included  amendment 
of  subsection  <gi  of  section  2733  of  title 
10.  The  language  approved  by  the  House 
at  that  time  was  to  provide  for  author- 
ity for  the  delepaiion  of  appellate  Juris- 
diction for  settlements  made  imder  the 
authority  of  subsection   <gi   and  within 
the  monetan'  limitations  of  that  subsec- 
tion. This  was  done  by  providing  that 
the  settlements  would  be  "subject  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Secretary  concerned,  or  his 
designee  for  that  puipose."  It  was  felt 
that  since  the  language  in  H.R.  206  re- 
stated the  language  of  the  section,  It 
is  necessary  lo  include  the  same  language 
as  was  approved  by  the  House  with  the 
passage  of  H.R.  10482.  Accordingly,  the 
committee    amendment    includes    that 
language.  The  same  language  is  included 
in  the  amendment  to  subsection  tf)   of 
section  715  of  title  32.  as  provided  in  a 
new  section  6  to  the  bill  added  by  com- 
mittee amendment,  the  parallel  section 
concerning  militarj-  claims  arising  from 
activities  of  the  National  Guard.  As  has 
been  noted,  this  fulfills  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  in  providing  for  uniform  pro- 
cedures and  provisions  concerning  the 
same  type  of  claims. 

n"ie  additional  authority  provided  for 
tht  Coast  Guard  and  for  the  settlement 
of  claims  arising  from  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  personnel 
will  correct  present  deficiencies  in  the 
law.  The  procedural  improvements  and 
changes  provided  in  the  bill  will  make 
it  possible  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
claims  administration.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  amended  bill  be  con- 
sidered favorably. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding.  I  understand  that  this  bill  ap- 
pUes  to  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  only  when  they  are  not 
engaged  in  combat  duty.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ASHMORE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  well  knows, 
since  he  has  a  bill  for  fixing  accountancy 
vis-a-vis  responsibility  in  casualty  and 
loss  cases  in  the  hopper  which  would 
eliminate  many  private  bills:  that  we 
are  concerned  with  thoM  who  suffer  loss 
while  in  combat  duty,  e\%i  more  so.  This 
bill  will  not  affect,  for  example,  the 
Coast  Guard  when  it  is  Federalized  or 
the  National  Guard  when  it  is  Fed- 
eralized and  on  duty  with  the  Navy  or 
with  another  division  of  the  armed  sen*- 
ices;  for  example,  our  Coast  Guardsmen 
who  are  on  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam? 
Mr.  ASHMORE.  The  Coast  Guard  is 
now  under  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 
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Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
full  well  realizes  that,  as  far  as  the  gen- 
eral assignment  Is  concerned,  the  Coast 
Guard  having  recently  been  trans- 
ferred— on  April  1,  to  be  exact — to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  But  when  tlus 
House,  the  Congress  and  the  President 
finally  "inlced  into  law,"  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  setup;  it  still 
made  the  provision  that  the  Coast  Guard. 
or  parts  thereof,  could  be  assigned  to 
active  duty  with  the  Navy  in  time  of  con- 
flict, meaning  any  time  of  conflict.  I 
wish  to  be  sure  that  our  Coast  Guards- 
men who  are  patrolling  the  coast  of  South 
Vietnam  still  have  the  $10,000  limit  for 
loss  while  in  combat  be  it  due  to  trans- 
portation or  warehousing,  while  they  are 
away  or  other  wise. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  This  measure  does 
not  affect  those  men. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume,  and  I 
shall  be  brief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  threefold:  First,  it  grants  the 
Coast  Guard  the  same  authority  to  set- 
tle claims  growing  out  of  noncombat  ac- 
tivity as  the  Army,  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force  now  have;  second,  for  the  first 
time,  it  grants  the  same  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense;  third,  it  in- 
creases the  authority  of  the  Secretaries 
of  all  the  services  to  delegate  to  subor- 
dinates the  settlement  of  claims  from 
$1,000  to  $2,500. 

The  Military  Claims  Act.  section  2733 
of  title  X.  of  the  United  States  Code,  au- 
thorizes a  military  department  to  settle 
and  pay  claims  arising  out  of  noncom- 
bat activity  up  to  $5,000.  The  limit  ap- 
plies to  claims  for  personal  InjuiT.  death, 
and  damage  or  loss  to  real  or  personal 
property. 

It  is  largely  a  legislative  accident  that 
the  Coast  Guard,  although  defined  in 
section  101  of  title  X  as  one  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  does  not  have  the  same 
settlement  authority  as  other  divisions 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  This  is  because  the 
Coast  Guard  is  not  a  "military  depart- 
ment" within  the  meaning  of  the  Mili- 
tary Claims  Act. 

This  legislation  cures  that  legislative 
accident. 

The  bill  also  grants  tHe  Secretar>'  of 
Defense  similar  authority  to  settle 
claims  arising  from  the  activities  of  De- 
fense Department  employees.  While  no 
such  claims  have  yet  been  asserted 
against  the  Department  of  Defense, 
since  there  is  a  potential  for  claim.s.  the 
committee  feels  that  this  legislation 
should  confer  upon  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense the  same  settlement  authority  en- 
joyed by  the  militai-y  Secretaries  of  the 
Departments  under  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  unanimous  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  N^w  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  prime  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant 
the  Coast  Guard  the  saqie  claims  settle- 
ment    authority     undef     the     Militarj- 


Claims  Act  provision  of  section  2733,  title 
10  as  is  now  exercised  by  the  other 
Armed  Forces.  Additionally  it  increases 
the  limit  on  claims  settlement  authority 
which  a  department  secretary  may  dele- 
gate, and  provides  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense with  the  same  administrative 
settlement  authority  as  now  held  by  the 
individual  mihtary  department  Secre- 
taries. 

Presently  the  Military  Claims  Act  per- 
mits the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments to  settle  administratively 
property,  injury  and  death  claims  aris- 
ing from  noncombat  activities  of  military 
or  civilian  employees  witiiin  the  scope  of 
their  employment  up  to  the  maximum 
of  $5,000.  The  Secretaries  of  Judge  Ad- 
vocate Generals  may  delegate  to  subor- 
dinates settlement  authority  up  to  $1,000. 
Additionally  the  Secretaries  may  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  settlements  for 
amounts  exceeding  $5,000. 

The  expanded  activity  of  the  Coast 
Guard  has  demonstrated  the  need  for 
the  same  administrative  settlement  au- 
thority as  now  held  by  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force.  This  bill  corrects  the 
omission  by  incorporating  the  Coast 
Guard  into  the  administrative  settlement 
process. 

As  stated  previously,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  authority  of  the  Department 
Secretaries  to  delegate  settlement  au- 
thority, presently  limited  to  claims  not 
exceeding  $1,000,  is  increased  to  a  $2,500 
ceiling.  The  volume  of  small  claims  has 
demonstrated  the  need  for  this  modifi- 
cation as  a  step  tov.-ard  increased  effi- 
ciency through  handling  claims  by 
means  of  intermediate  appellate  officials. 

This  bill  represents  a  logical  and  nec- 
essary confonning  of  the  Coast  Guard 
claims  settlement  authority  with  that 
now  exercised  by  the  other  Armed 
Forces.  Obviously,  uniformity  in  this  re- 
gard is  essential  and  desirable.  I  urge 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  206,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  2733  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code,  to  include  au- 
thority for  the  settlement  of  claims  inci- 
dent to  the  noncombat  activity  of  the 
Coast  Guard  while  it  is  operating  as  a 
service  in  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, to  grant  equivalent  claims  settle- 
ment authority  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, to  increase  the  authority  which 
may  be  delegated  to  an  officer  under  sub- 
section igi  of  section  2733  of  title  10  and 
subsection  'f)  of  section  715  of  title  32, 
from  $1,000  to  $2,500  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


BENEFITS  FOR  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICERS 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  ru}es  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  11816)   to  provide  certam  benefits 


for  law   enforcement  officers  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  who  are 
killed  or  injured  while  apprehending  vio- 
lators of  Federal  law.  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

H.R.    11816 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  (aj  Chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subchapter  at  the  end: 

'SUBCHAPTER    HI.— LAW    ENFORCEMENT 

OFFICERS     NOT     EMPLOYED     BY     THE 

UNITED  STATES 
"I  8191.  Determination  of  eligibility 

"The  benefits  of  this  subchapter  are  avail- 
able as  provided  In  this  subchapter  to  eligible 
law  enforcement  officers  (referred  to  In  this 
subchapter  as  "eligible  officers')  and  their 
survivors.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  an 
eligible  officer  is  any  person  who  is  deter- 
mined— 

"(1)  by  the  Attorney  General,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, to  have  been  on  any  given  occasion  a 
law  enforcement  office-  and  to  have  been  en- 
gaged on  that  occasion  in  the  apprehension 
or  attempted  apprehersion  of  any  person 
who  has  violated,  or  Is  wanted  for  the  viola- 
tion of,  any  Act  of  Congress;  and 

"(2)  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, to  have  been,  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1),  not  an  employee 
as  defined  in  section  8101(1),  and  to  have 
sustained  on  that  occasion  a  personal  injury 
for  which  the  United  States  would  be  re- 
quired under  subchapter  I  of  this  chapter  to 
pay  compensation  if  he  had  been  on  ttiat  oc- 
casion such  an  employee  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty. 

••§  8192.  Benefits 

"(a)  BENErrrs  in  Event  op  Injury. — The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  furnish  to  any 
eligible  officer  the  benefits  to  which  he  would 
have  been  entitled  under  subchapter  I  of  this 
chapter  If.  on  the  occasion  giving  rise  to  his 
eligibility,  he  had  been  an  employee  as  de- 
fined In  section  8101(1)  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  reduced  or  adjusted  s^ 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  his  discretion  ma^ 
deem  appropriate  to  reflect  comparable  bene- 
fits. If  any,  received  by  the  officer  (or  which 
he  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  but 
for  this  svibchapter)  by  virtue  of  his  actual 
employment  on  that  occasion.  When  an  en- 
forcement officer  has  contributed  to  a  dis- 
ability compensation  fund,  the  reduction  of 
Federal  benefits  provided  for  in  this  subsec- 
tion is  to  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the 
State  or  local  government  benefits  which 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  full  amount 
of  such  benefits  as  the  cost  or  contribution 
paid  by  the  State  or  local  government  bears 
to  the  cost  of  disability  coverage  for  the 
individual  officer. 

"(b)  BENErrrs  in  Event  of  DE.^TH — The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pay  to  any  survivor 
of  an  eligible  officer  the  difference,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  in  his  discretion,  be- 
tween the  benefits  to  which  that  survivor 
would  be  entitled  if  the  officer  had  been  an 
employee  as  defined  in  section  8101(1)  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  his  duty  on  the 
occasion  giving  rise  to  his  eligibility,  and 
the  comparable  benefits,  if  any,  received  by 
the  survivor  i  or  which  that  survivor  would 
have  been  entitled  to  receive  but  for  this 
subchapter)  by  virtue  of  the  officers'  actual 
employment  on  that  occasion.  When  an  en- 
forcement officer  has  contributed  to  a  sur- 
vivors benefit  fund,  the  reduction  of  Fed- 
eral benefits  provided  for  in  this  subsection 
IS  to  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  State 
or  local  government  benefits  which  bears  the 
.=ame  proportion  to  the  full  amount  of  such 
benefits  as  the  cost  or  contribution  paid  by 
the  State  or  local  government  bears  to  the 
cost  of  survivor's  benefits  coverage  for  the 
individual  officer. 
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"§  8193.  Administration 

"(a)    DETINmONS  AND  RULES  OF  CONSTECC- 

xion. — For  the  purpose  of  thlfi  subchapter — 

"(1)  The  term  'Attorney  General'  Includes 
any  person  to  whom  the  Attorney  General 
has  delegated  any  function  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  term  'Secreuj-y  of  Labor'  includes 
any  person  to  whom  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  delegated  any  function  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)   of  this  section. 

"(b)   Delegation. — 

"(1)  The  Attorney  General  may  delegate 
to  any  division,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  any  function  con- 
ferred upon  the  Attorney  General  by  this 
subchapter. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  delegate 
to  any  bureau,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  any  fimctlon  conferred 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  this  sub- 
chapter. 

"(c)  Applications. — An  application  for  any 
benefit  under  this  subchapter  may  be  made 
only — 

"(1)   to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

"(2)   by 

'■(A|  any  eligible  ofiicer  or  survivor  of  an 
eligible  officer.  *^' 

"(B)  any  guardian,  personal  representa- 
tive, or  other  person  legally  authorized  to 
act  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  officer,  his  estate, 
or  any  of  his  survivors,  or 

"(C)  any  association  of  law  enforcement 
officers  which  is  acting  on  behalf  of  an  eligi- 
ble officer  or  any  of  his  survivors; 

"(3)  within  five  years  after  the  injury  or 
death;  and 

"(4)  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  require. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  refer  any  ap- 
plication (or  a  copy  thereof)  received  by  him 
pursuant  to  this  subchapter  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  the  determinations  required  to 
be  made  pursuant  to  section  8191(1), 

"(d)  Cooperation  With  State  Agencies. — 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Attorney 
General  shall  cooperate  fully  with  the  ap- 
propriate State  and  local  officials,  and  shall 
take  all  other  practicable  measures,  to  as- 
sure that  the  benefits  of  this  subchapter  are 
made  available  to  eligible  officers  and  their 
survivors  with  a  minimum  of  delay  and  dif- 
ficulty. 

"(e)  Appropriations. — There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  suixhapter." 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end : 
"Subchapter  m. — law  enforcement  officers 

NOT  employed  by  THE  UNITED  STATES 

"Sec. 

"8191.  Determination  of  eligibility. 

"8192.  Benefits. 

"8193.  Administration." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  section  1 
of  thU  Act  are  effective  only  with  respect  to 
personal  Injuries  sustained  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
H.R.  11816  provides  benefits  for  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  officers  when 
they  are  injured  while  apprehending  vio- 
lators of  Federal  law,  and  also  provides 
compensation  to  the  survivors  of  an  offi- 


cer if  he  should  be  killed  while  attempt- 
ing to  apprehend  an  individual  wanted 
for  violating  a  Federal  law.  The  legisla- 
tion would  provide  State  and  local  po- 
lice officers  with  some  measure  of  finan- 
cial security  in  recognition  of  the  risks 
and  danger  they  assume  in  assisting  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
United  States,  to  this  degree  at  least,  to 
recognize  its  responsibility  to  the  local 
law  enforcement  officer  for  his  part  in 
the  enforcement  of  Federal  law.  The 
benefits  provided  in  the  bill  would  be 
equivalent  to  those  provided  in  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  Act  with 
the  provision  that  the  amounts  so  paid 
would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits provided  and  paid  for  by  a  State  or 
local  government. 

The  bill  H.R.  11816  was  introduced  as 
a  revised  bill  as  a  result  of  the  considera- 
tion by  Subcommittee  No.  2  of  this  com- 
mittee of  a  group  of  bills  proposing  simi- 
lar benefits  for  law  enforcement  officers. 
The  present  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  for  himself,  Mr. 
PoFF,  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr. 
Feighan,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Biester,  Mr. 
AsHMORE,  Mr.  HuNGATE,  Mr.  Tenzer,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  York,  Mr.  Meskill,  and 
Mr.  Sandman. 

The  bill  H.R.  339  and  companion  bills 
were  the  subject  of  a  subcommittee  hear- 
ing on  April  5,  1967,  April  19,  1967,  and 
again  on  May  18,  1967. 

At  the  hearing  on  April  5,  1967,  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Fred  M.  Vinson's 
statement  included  the  following  com- 
ment: 

President  Johnson,  in  his  1966  crime  mes- 
sage to  Congress  noted  that,  'Crime  does  not 
observe  neat  Jurisdictional  lines  between 
city.  State,  and  Federal  Governments."  For- 
tunately, it  is  also  true  that  neat  Jurisdic- 
tional lines  are  not  observed  in  the  task  of 
law  enforcement.  Frequently,  for  example, 
the  apprehension  of  a  Federal  criminal  of- 
fender is  the  result  of  cooperation  between 
local  and  Federal  law  enforcement  officials. 
The  assistance  received  from  non-Federal 
officers  In  the  enforcement  of  Federal  law 
has  a  pronounced  effect  on  the  Federal  budg- 
et for,  without  it.  we  would  be  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  much  larger 
Federal  law  enforcement  establishment. 

Unfortunately,  In  the  course  of  rendering 
assistance  to  Federal  officers,  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  are  occasionally  killed.  It 
would  seem  fitting,  when  this  does  occur,  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  some 
form  of  compensation  to  the  deceased  offi- 
cer's family  for  the  tragic  loss  which  It  has 
suffered.  "^ 

The  enactment  by  Congress  of  a  program 
to  provide  such  compensation  to  the  non- 
Federal  officer's  survivors  would  serve  as  an 
official  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  the  Fed- 
eral Government  owes  for  the  assistance 
given  by  local  law  enforcement  personnel. 
And  the  Individual  compensatory  awards 
made  under  the  program  would,  of  course, 
constitute  public  recognition  of  the  Individ- 
ual officer's  contribution  In  those  cases  where 
it  is  so  obviously  deserved. 

In  the  report  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment on  a  similar  bill,  H.R.  339,  and 
companion  measures,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral also  noted  that  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  throughout  the  United 
States  supplement  the  activities  of  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  personnel.  In 
rendering  this  ser\'lce,  the  local  law  en- 


forcement officers  obviate  the  need  for 
a  larger  force  of  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  The  Attorney  General 
further  indicated  liis  support  for  the  aim 
of  the  legislation  in  providing  for  bene- 
fits for  local  officers  in  the  following 
language. 

The  enactment  of  legislation  authorizing 
compensation  to  the  families  of  such  non- 
Federal  officers  who  are  killed  while  aiding 
In  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  laws 
would  appear  to  be  an  appropriate  recogni- 
tion of  the  contribution  made  by  local 
forces. 

In  approving  the  provisions  which  are 
embodied  in  H.R.  11816.  the  committee 
has  been  guided  by  the  comments  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  its  report  on 
H.R.  339.  Li  that  report,  the  Attorney 
General  noted  that  the  bills  originally 
referred  to  the  committee  failed  to  spell 
out  the  standards  for  determining 
whether  a  law  enforcement  officer's 
death  resulted  from  a  given  injury  as 
well  as  other  guidelines  for  the  program 
contemplated  by  the  legislation.  In  this 
connection,  the  Attorney  General  also 
suggested  that  there  be  provision  for 
regulations  and  rulemaking  to  imple- 
ment such  a  program.  In  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  program, 
the  Department  of  Justice  noted  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  place  respon- 
sibility in  the  Department  of  Labor  due 
to  the  experience  of  that  Department  in 
tire  administration  of  Federal  compen- 
sation laws.  The  committee  has  con- 
sidered all  of  these  stiggestions  and  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  best  to  vest 
in  the  Attorney  General  the  authority  to 
determine  whether  a  law  enforcement 
officer's  death  or  disability  resulted  from 
his  employment  in  the  apprehension  or 
attempted  apprehension  of  a  person  who 
has  \iolated  or  was  wanted  for  the  viola- 
tion of  an  act  of  Congress.  H.R.  11816 
refers  to  "eligible  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers" as  those  who  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral determines  to  have  been  engaged  in 
apprehending  an  individual  who  violated 
an  act  of  Congress.  In  so  doing  we 
avoided  an  enumeration  of  the  employ- 
ing governmental  units  as  was  contained 
in  H.R,  339.  However,  we  intend  a  broad 
interpretation  of  this  provision  to  cover 
law  enforcement  officers  of  various  non- 
Federal  Government  tmits  and  subdivi- 
sicns.  For  example,  this  would  include 
officers  employed  In  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  as  well  as  by  local  and 
State  jurisdictions.  The  committee 
further  determined  that  it  is  appropriate 
as  provided  in  H.R.  11816  that  the  actual 
administration  of  the  compensation  pro- 
gram be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
In  order  to  provide  for  guidelines  and 
standards  in  the  administration  of  the 
program,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
officer  or  his  survivors  will  be  paid  In  the 
manner  provided  in  the  recently  codi- 
fied provisions  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensation  Act  as  if  he  had  been  an 
employee  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  occasion  which  caused  his 
disability  or  death  and  was  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty.  These 
changes  are  provided  for  in  the  bill  by 
providing  for  direct  amendment  to  chap- 
ter 81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  the  chapter  pro\'iding  for  com- 
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pensation  for  work  Injuries  in  revised 
title  5,  as  approved  on  September  6.  1966. 
as  a  revised  title  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

Much  consideration  has  been  given  in 
the  course  of  the.  consideration  of  this 
legislation  to  the  relationship  between 
the  State  and  local  officer  and  the  Fed- 
eral oflBcers  who  may  be  involved  in  an 
attempt  to  apprehend  an  individual.  In 
its  consideration  of  this  aspect  of  the 
problem,  the  committee  concluded  that 
there  should  be  a  balance  as  between  the 
local  and  Federal  officers  In  the  particu- 
lar situations  covered  by  tine  bill.  This 
is  another  reason  why  the  standards  and 
benefits  of  chapter  81  of  title  5  have  been 
selected  as  the  basis  for  compensation. 
This  will  provide  a  common  standard  for 
benefits  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  Federal  officers  and  similarly  to  State 
and  local  officers  as  provided  in  this  bill. 
Further  the  bill  provides  for  a  reduction 
of  the  Federal  payment  to  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  where  comparable 
benefits  are  payable  as  the  result  of  their 
State  and  local  employment. 

However,  it  is  felt  that  where  a  State 
or  local  officer  elects  or  is  required  to 
contribute  to  a  disability  system  or  a 
survivor  system,  or  both,  the  benefits  pay- 
able under  this  legislation  should  not  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  local  bene- 
fit which  is  proportionate  to  his  own  con- 
tributioi.  whether  paid  directly  or  by  de- 
ductions from  his  pay.  Therefore,  the 
committee  amendments  provide  for  a 
proportionate  deduction.  Thus,  if  the 
contiibution  of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment is  10  percent  of  the  cast  of  local 
benefit  coverage,  the  amount  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  Federal  benefit  would  be 
10  percent  of  whatever  local  benefit  was 
!jaia  to  the  officer  or  to  his  survivors  as 
-he  result  of  his  injury  or  death. 

In  its  report  on  H.R.  339,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  indicated  that  while  it 
was  sympathetic  to  the  basiq  ob- 
jective of  the  bill,  it  was  unable  to  recom- 
mend favorable  consideration.  It  ground- 
ed its  position  on  the  fact  that  there 
might  be  disparities  between  varying  ju- 
risdictions and  that  a  possible  Federal 
benefit  such  as  provided  in  this  bill 
might  Influence  State  and  local  jurisdic- 
tions not  to  provide  compensation  sys- 
tems for  their  law  enforcement  officers. 
The  committee  has  considered  thl^  objec- 
tion and  feels  that  the  facts  are  not  borne 
out  by  the  testimony  presented  to  the 
committee.  The  figures  available  to  the 
committee  indicate  that  it  has  been  de- 
termined that  approximately  13  local 
policemen  in  the  period  from  1960 
through  1965  died  as  the  result  of  at- 
tempting to  enforce  Federal  laws.  Of  this 
number,  five  officers  were  killed  while 
attempting  to  apprehend  bank  robbery 
suspects  and  t\.o  officers  were  killed  at- 
^  tempting  to  apprehend  a  suspect  for  un- 
lawful flight  to  avoid  prosecution. 

It  was  further  indicated  that  two  of- 
ficers were  killed  while  investigating  il- 
legal liquor  traffic,  and  one  officer  was 
killed  while  attempting  to  apprehend  a 
prisoner  absent  without  leave  from  the 
Armed  Forces.  In  the  same  period  on  a 
countrywide  basis,  278  police  officers 
were  killed  In  the  line  of  duty.  In  1966,  48 
officers  were  reported  killed  in  the  line 


of  duty,  and  of  those  only  two  would  be 
included  within  the  coverage  of  tills  bill. 

It  is  readily  apparent  tliat  the  number 
of  potential  claimants  under  this  legis- 
lation can  be  contemplated  to  be  small 
In  any  given"  year.  However,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  recognition  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  responsibility  in  this  situ- 
ation is  not  to  be  discounted.  The  At- 
torney General  has  referred  to  the  im- 
portance of  cooperation  by  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  officers  in  the  en- 
forcement of  Federal  laws.  It  is  only  right 
that  the  Federal  Government  recognize 
cu  equivalent  responsibility  to  those  dls- 
ab.ad  or  killed  while  cooperating  with 
the  Federal  authorities.  In  this  connec- 
tion, tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  notes 
that  there  are  other  ways  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  assist  local  law 
enforcement.  The  committee  feels  that 
serious  and  continuing  consideration 
m'ost  be  given  to  Federal  and  State  co- 
operation in  this  area,  however,  the 
benefits  proposed  in  this  bill  are  entirely 
consistent  with  such  an  effort  and  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  reason  for  rejection 
of  this  legislation. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in 
this  report  to  the  experience  concerning 
the  nimiber  of  officers  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  situations  involving  the  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  laws.  These  incidents 
give  some  indication  of  the  potential 
coverage  of  this  legislation  and  therefore 
an  indication  of  the  cost  which  might  be 
expected. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  11816  provide 
for  benefits  due  to  the  disability  incurred 
while  attempting  to  enforce  a  Federal 
law.  One  estimate  based  on  the  number 
of  officers  reported  to  have  lost  their  lives 
in  the  1960-65  period  indicates  that  the 
officers  disabled  wliile  attempting  to  en- 
force Federal  laws  in  the  same  period 
could  be  expected  to  number  approxi- 
mately 78.  The  actual  amount  of  com- 
pensation in  a  given  case  would  be  de- 
termined under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
81  of  title  5.  In  a  case  of  total  disability, 
section  8105  of  that  title  provides  for 
compensation  equal  to  66-3  percent  of 
the  individual's  monthly  pay  and  this  is 
known  as  his  basic  compensation  for 
total  disability.  Partial  disability  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  succeeding  section,  sec- 
tion 8106.  The  payment  for  death  com- 
pensation is  similarly  provided  for  in 
subchapter  1  of  chapter  81  of  title  5.  The 
committee  feels  that  the  facts  discussed 
in  this  report  and  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  the  reports  of 
the  interested  departments  and  in  the 
course  of  testimony  on  the  legislation  at 
the  subcommittee  hearings  that  there  is 
a  clearly  defined  need  for  the  system  of 
compensation  provided  in  the  bill.  It  is 
only  just  that  the  Federal  Government 
recognize  its  responsibility  in  this 
connection. 

The  report  submitted  on  this  bill.  House 
Report  567  of  the  90th  Congress,  con- 
cludes with  the  observation  made  by  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Fred  M.  Vinson 
as  to  the  basis  for  approval  of  the  bill, 
and  I  feel  that  his  words  in  a  clear  and 
direct  way  summarize  the  basis  for  the 
bill. 

The  purpose  being  commendable,  the  coet 
being  smaU,  and  the  resulting  beneflte  being 


great,  the  enactment  of  a  program  to  com- 
pensate the  survivors  of  non-Pederal  law  en- 
forcement officers  who  are  killed  while  appre- 
hending Federal  criminal  offenders  would  be 
both  appropriate  and  praiseworthy. 

Mr.  EDMO^fDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from   Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  has  spent  about  7  years  of  his 
life  in  both  Federal  and  local  law  en- 
forcement. I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  floor  at  this  time  lian- 
dling  tills  bill  and  also  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Byrne]  and  the 
other  distinguished  sponsors  of  this  bill. 
The  provision  of  death  and  disability 
benefits  to  local  law  enforcement  officers 
who  are  killed  or  injured  while  appre- 
hending Federal  law  violators  is  long 
overdue,  and  this  is  a  fine  bill  to  meet 
a  generally  recognized,  longstanding 
need.  I  also  commend  the  committee  for 
overriding  the  views  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  with  reference  to  tills  p>artic- 
ular  bill. 

Obviously  it  is  an  understatement  to 
say  that  local  law  enforcement  supple- 
ments Federal  law  enforcement.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  local  law 
enforcement  officers  are  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  an  effective  Federal  law 
enforcement  program.  We  have  been 
free  riding  to  a  certain  extent  on  the 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  and  per- 
sonnel for  a  long  time  in  asking  them  to 
incur  great  hazards  and  dangers  in  the 
assistance  of  Federal  law  enforcement 
officers,  without  providing  any  kind  of 
benefit  if  local  officers  are  injured  or 
killed  while  apprehending  a  Federal  vio- 
lator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  very  de- 
sirable bill.  It  represents  positive  ac- 
tion to  support  our  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  to  show  the  support  of  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  for 
law  enforcement.  I  hope  this  bill  will  t>e 
passed  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl,  11816  is  the  legisla- 
tive offspring  of  two  bills  introduced  In 
the  89th  Congress.  One,  sponsored  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ByrneI,  authorized  survivors'  l)enefits  to 
the  families  of  State  and  local  police  offi- 
cers killed  while  in  pursuit  of  a  Federal 
lawbreaker.  The  other  bill,  which  I  in- 
troduced, authorizes  ijenefits  for  the 
dependent  members  of  the  family  when 
the  local  police  officer  is  disabled. 

As  I  am  sure  both  authors  will  agree, 
the  offspring  is  an  improvement  over  the 
parents.  The  subcommittee  polished  and 
perfected  the  two  concepts  and  trans- 
lated them  into  functional  legislative 
language.  As  the  legislation  is  presently 
written,  dependents  and  sirrvivors  will  be 
assured  of  receiving  benefits  equivalent 
to  those  they  would  have  received  if  the 
police  officer  had  been  a  Federal  em- 
ployee. Those  benefits  are  computed 
under  appropriate  sections  of  title  V  of 
the  United  States  Code.  In  the  case  of 
death,  benefits  would  include  45  percent 
of  the  regular  monthly  pay  to  the  widow 
until  death  or  remarriage,  and  15  percent 
for  each  dependent  child  imder  the  age 
of  18,  up  to  a  total  compensation  of  75 
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percent  of  the  monthly  wage  for  all  sur- 
vivors, including  the  widow.  In  the  case 
of  total  disabUity,  benefits  payable  to  the 
officer  will  be  66%  percent  of  his  regular 
salary.  In  the  event  of  partial  disability, 
benefits  will  be  66%  percent  of  the  dif- 
ference between  his  regular  monthly  pay 
and  his  monthly  wage-earning  capacity 
following  disability.  For  both  partial  and 
total  disability,  the  monthly  benefit  is 
augmented  by  8  V3  percent  of  the  monthly 
wage  for  one  dependent  child. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  con- 
stitutional jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  compensate  those  who 
are  injured  or  killed  while  attempting  to 
assist  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
enforcement  of  its  criminal  laws.  Neither 
can  there  be  any  reasonable  question 
alx)ut  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  so.  Upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Crime,  the  Congress  is  now  in  the 
process  of  searching  for  ways  and  means 
of  stimulating  recruitment  processes  and 
career  enlistments  in  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies.  I  suggest  that  this 
legislation  is  the  ideal  way  and  the 
proper  means.  Some  local  jurisdictions 
are  unable  to  pay  even  adequate  salaries 
to  officers,  much  less  such  fringe  benefits 
as  disability  compensation  and  survivors' 
annuities. 

Added  to  this  problem,  which  progres- 
sively makes  recruitment  more  and  more 
difficult,  is  the  substantial  element  of 
grave  physical  risk  involved  in  the  pro- 
fession. The  average  policeman,  even  the 
officer  in  the  quietest  and  most  remote 
precinct,  daily  takes  his  life  into  his 
hands  and  exposes  himself  to  an  endless, 
unpredictable  variety  of  willful  threats 
and  accidental  dangers.  The  danger  in- 
volved in  attempting  to  apprehend  a 
Federal  lawbreaker  may  be  only  occa- 
sional; but  it  is  real  and  substantial 
nonetheless.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers 
in  and  around  Federal  installations  and 
reservations.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
existence  of  a  Federal  progi'am  guaran- 
teeing some  minimum  degree  of  financial 
securitv  for  survivors  and  dependents 
would  'constitute  an  effective  incentive 
to  career  enlistment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  is  the  time  for  all 
good  men  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their 
policemen. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross], 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  a  tremendous 
amount  of  Federal  laws  these  days — and 
I  am  not  a  lawyer — on  the  subject  of  civil 
rights.  Would  an  officer.  State  or  munici- 
pal, in  the  case  of  another  riot  in  the 
city  of  Detroit,  who  loses  his  life — the 
area  having  been  declared  under  mar- 
tial law— would  his  family  be  considered 
to  be  compensable  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  POFF.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question.  I  call  his  attention  to  the 
language  which  appears  on  page  2  of  the 
bill,  beginning  on  line  5  thereof,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

The  benefits  of  this  subchapter  are  avail- 
able as  provided  In  this  subchapter  to  eligible 
law  enforcement  officers  (referred,  to  In  this 
subchapter  as  "eligible  officers")    sndt  their 


survivors.  For  the  purposes  or  this  Act,  an 
eligible  officer  Is  any  person  who  la  deter- 
mined— 

(1)  by  the  Attorney  General.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, to  have  been  on  any  given  occasion 
a  law  enforcement  officer  and  to  have  been 
engaged  on  that  occasion  In  the  apprehen- 
sion or  attempted  apprehension  of  any  per- 
son who  has  violated,  or  Is  wanted  for  the 
violation  of,  any  Act  of  Congress;  — 

I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  some  authority  has  to  make  tills 
critical,  factual  determination.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
United  States  is  the  proper  person  to 
exercise  that  authority, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  it  would  not 
even  require  martial  law  in  the  case  of 
the  enforcement  of  civil  rights,  nor 
would  it  under  the  terms  of  the  language 
of  the  bill,  if  violence  had  occurred  in 
the  recent  election  in  Mississippi  to  an 
individual  sent  there  to  observe  the  poll- 
ing places.  If  the  individual  lost  his  life 
or  was  injured,  it  would  be  up  to  a  de- 
termination by  the  Attorney  General  as 
to  whether  or  not  to  proceed  under  this 
statute. 

Mr.  POFF.  It  would,  providing  an  act 
of  Congress  was  involved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  this  is  poten- 
tially much  broader  in  its  aspects  than 
I  first  assumed. 

Mr.  POFF.  The  Attorney  General  I 
submit  is  the  only  final  authority  capable 
of  making  the  critical  decision  as  to  the 
definition  of  a  law  enforcement  officer, 
and  whether  or  not  he  was  engaged  at 
the  time  of  his  injm-y  or  death  in  the 
apprehension  of  a  person  who  had 
broken  the  Federal  law,  or  who  was 
wanted  for  the  violation  of  a  Federal 
law. 

Since  that  decision  must  rest  some- 
where, I  believe  it  proper  to  ha'e  it  rest 
in  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer, this  would  not  meai.  a  citizen  who 
was  summoned  on  the  spot  to  help  a  Fed- 
eral police  officer,  such  an  individual 
would  not  t»€  compensable  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POFF.  It  depends  upon  several 
factors.  I  will  say  to  the  pent'eman  that 
whether  or  not  the  citizen  had  been  dep- 
utized might  be  one  of  the  factors  which 
the  Attorney  General  might  properly 
consider.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  believe  it  is  impo.s,sible  to  give  a  defini- 
tive answer  to  the  question  asked  by  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  only  trying  to  as- 
certain what  kind  and  how  broad  a  pro- 
gram we  are  Initiating  here  in  view  of 
the  tremendous  Invasion  of  the  Federal 
Government  into  State  and  local  juris- 
dictions through  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
and  a  multiplicity  of  other  acts.  If  this 
bill  covers  all  Federal  acts,  then  I  believe 
we  are  starting  a  rather  broad  program 
of  compensatory  payments  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  to  the  local  subdivi- 
sions of  the  government, 

Mr.  POFF.  May  I  make  two  responses 
to  the  gentleman? 

First.  I  believe  the  gentleman  will  be 
reassured  by  the  statistics  which  came 
into  view  before  the  subcommittee.  Be- 


tween the  years  1960  and  1965  there 
were  only  13  local  policemen  who  were, 
while  in  pursuit  of  Federal  law  violators, 
injured  and  later  died.  This  does  not 
seem  to  constitute  an  alarming  figure 
to  me, 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  we  did  not 
have  at  that  time  the  scourge  of  riots 
and  demonstrations  and  the  involvement 
of  law  enforcement  officers  that  we  are 
seeing  in  this  year  of  1967. 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
But  let  me  also  say  that  in  1966  we  did 
have  a  rather  pronounced  involvement 
in  such  incidents,  and  in  that  year,  1966, 
the  equivalent  figure  is  only  two. 

So,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  legis- 
lation will  be  promptly  approved, 

Mr.  ASHMORE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania   [Mr.   ElLBERG.l. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  legislation,  To  supple- 
ment the  colloquy  that  has  just  con- 
cluded, throughout  the  entire  country, 
only  13  local  and  State  law-enforcement 
officers  have  been  killed  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  laws. 

From  the  experience  we  have  already 
had.  the  number  of  claimants  involved 
would  be  ven>',  very  small,  and  the  cost 
to  the  United  States  would  be  minimal. 
But  the  benefits  would  be  great  by  rea- 
son of  its  effect  on  law  enforcement. 

I  particularly  want  to  emphasize,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  is  provided  in  this  bill  by 
way  of  incentive  to  our  local  and  State 
police.  Certainly  our  local  and  State 
police  are  generally  heroic  figures  who 
work  many  long  hours  imder  difficult 
circumstances  for  vei-y  low  pay. 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  en- 
courage them  and  provide  an  incentive, 
so  as  to  keep  people  on  their  jflbs.  doing 
good  jobs,  and  remain  in  the  law-enforce- 
ment field. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  Congre.ss 
has  a  great  opportunity  to  provide  a  real 
incentive  for  the  local  and  State  police 
of  the  entire  country,  and  this  is  the 
way  to  do  It. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  take  this  time 
for  the  purpose  of  making  some  legisla- 
tive history  in  connection  with  this  bill. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  will  tell  us 
what  is  meant  by  an  individual  being 
"wanted"  for  a  Federal  crime?  Does  this 
mean  that  that  individual  must  be  under 
indictment  by  a  Federal  grand  jury? 
Mr.  EILBERG.  No. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Assume  that  a  State  po- 
lice official  apprehends  a  man  who  Is  In 
the  process  of  committing  a  State  crime 
that  is  solely  intrastate  in  law,  and  as- 
sume that  after  he  has  apprehended  the 
man  the  police  officer  Is  killed. 

Then  assume  that  the  person  com- 
mitting the  State  crime  came  Into  the 
State  in  a  stolen  automobile,  which  he 
had  stolen  from  another  State,  and  that 
this  is  not  discovered  until  after  the 
death  has  occurred.  Would  the  police  offi- 
cer and  his  family  be  covered  under  this 
legislation? 
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Mr.  KTT.RKRG.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  Attorney  General  would  be 
the  ultimate  arbiter  to  decide  what  dis- 
position U  to  be  made  In  a  case  oi  that 
Idnd. 

My  own  feeling  would  be  that  If  the 
apprehension  were  for  a  particular  crime, 
then  If  that  crime  happened  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral crime  the  individual  or  his  sur\-ivors 
would  benefit.  But  If  it  Is  not  discovered 
until  after  the  police  officer's  death  or  In- 
jury that  the  man  had  committed  a  Fed- 
eral crime,  he  would  not  be  covered.  That 
Is  my  personal  feeling. 

Mr.  CAHTT.Ti.  For  the  purpose  of  legis- 
lative history,  then  it  is  the  thought  of 
the  sponsor  of  the  bill  that  the  crime  for 
which  the  person  was  being  appi-ehended 
would  be  controlling  in  making  a  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  or  not  the  death 
resulted  from  the  commission  of  a  Fed- 
eral crime? 

Mr.  EILBERO.  I  would  agree  with  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Byrne]. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
subcommittee,  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ashmore]  as 
well  as  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  CellerI,  for  bringing  this  leg- 
islation to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former  U.S.  marshal 
for  a  period  of  5  years,  on  many  occa- 
sions I  have  had  the  assistance  of  the 
local  police.  In  one  case  where  the  local 
police  were  accompanying  me  on  a  raid, 
a  policeman  almost  lost  his  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
I  hope  that  the  House  will  pass  it  without 
one  diaaenting  vote. 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  SmtihI. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  support  H.R.  11816  and  urge  its  passage. 
The  original  bills — HJl.  339,  and  com- 
panion bills  and  analogous  bills — consid- 
ered by  the  Judiciary  Committee  pro- 
vided for  gratuity  payments  to  survivors 
of  local  law  enforcement  officers  killed 
while  apprehending  or  attempting  to  ap- 
prehend persons  wanted  for  violation  of 
a  Federal  crime.  Other  bills  also  provided 
payments  to  disabled  law  enforcement 
officers  Injured  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

There  was  no  disagreement  among 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  as 
to  the  desirability  of  providing  some  sys- 
tem to  reward  the  survivors  of  local  law 
enforcement  officers  who  sacrifice  their 
lives  in  enforcing  Federal  laws. 

Without  the  splendid  cooperation  of 
State  and  local  police.  Federal  law  en- 
forcement would  suffer  grievously.  Crime 
knows  no  jurisdictional  or  geographic 
lines.  As  crimes  of  violence  increase 
yearly,  so  the  demands  for  more  frequent 
and  closer  cooperation  between  Federal, 
State,  and  local  law  enforcement  officers 
multiply. 

The  Attorney  General  has  paid  tribute 
to  local  law  enforcement  officers  for  their 
invaluable  assistance  in  the  apprehension 
of  those  suspected  of  violation  of  Federal 
laws.  He  pointed  out  to  the  committee 


that  this  assistance  makes  possible  a 
greatly  reduced  Federal  enforcement 
expenditure. 

The  committee  found  no  disagreement 
to  the  objective  of  this  legislation — to 
recognize  the  contribution  that  local  law 
enforcement  makes  to  the  enforcement 
of  Federal  criminal  laws.  It  is  our  feeling 
that  some  compensation  for  injuries  and 
deaths  resulting  from  this  cooperation 
is  only  fitting.  Such  recognition,  hope- 
fully, may  boost  the  morale  of  local  po- 
licemen and  strengthen  the  under- 
manned city  poUce  forces. 

Our  committee  had  some  difficulty  in 
devising  a  fair  and  equitable  compensa- 
tion plan.  State  and  local  disability  and 
survivor  compensation  schemes  vary 
widely  in  scope  and  amounts  paid.  Many 
communities  provide  no  local  survivor- 
ship payments  at  all  and  the  deceased 
officers'  families  receive  only  gratuities 
from  benevolant  fund  drives  or  police 
association  assessments.  To  pay  the  same 
flat  uniform  amount  to  all  survivors  or 
injured  policemen  would  only  compound 
the  present  inequities;  and.  in  some  in- 
stances, might  result  Ln  the  local  law-en- 
forcement officer  receiving  larger  total 
benefits  for  his  cooperation  with  Federal 
officers  than  the  Federal  officer  or  his 
survivors  would  receive  under  identical 
circumstances.  This  would  create  reverse 
inequities  which  our  committee  wished 
to  avoid.  We  have  concluded  that  the  best 
solution  to  insure  uniform  treatment  for 
those  disabled  or  killed  assisting  in  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  is  to  supplement 
local  compensation  schemes  up  to  a  uni- 
form level.  H.R.  11816  provides  compen- 
sation at  the  rates  scheduled  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act 
with  the  provision  that  amounts  so  paid 
win  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits provided  and  paid  for  by  a  State  or 
local  government.  No  deduction  would 
he  made  for  benefits  paid  for  by  the  law- 
enforcement  officer. 

H.R.  11816  specifies  that  the  Attorney 
General  is  to  determine  eligibility— that 
is,  whether  the  injury  or  death  resulted 
from  apprehending  or  attempting  to  ap- 
prehend a  person  wanted  for  violation  of 
any  act  of  Congress.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  given  the  responsibility  for  de- 
termining the  benefits  payable  In  each 
case — as  he  presently  does  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act. 
Thus  the  administration  of  this  compen- 
sation plan  will  be  relatively  simple  and 
will  Impose  little  additional  burden  upon 
an  already  existing  compensation  pro- 
gram. 

By  way  of  practical  considerations,  the 
nimiber  of  payments  anticipated  under 
the  plan  is  relatively  small.  Testimony 
before  our  subcommittee  disclosed  that 
326  local  law-enforcement  officers  were 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  during  the  years 
1960  to  1966.  Of  the  326  deaths  only  15 
would  have  been  within  the  provisions 
of  this  program — an  average  of  less  than 
three  per  year.  No  statistics  are  available 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  Injuries  to 
be  expected:  however  an  Insurance  com- 
pany official  estimates  the  number  of  dis- 
abled at  six  times  those  killed. 

Our  committee  believes  that  this  pro- 
gram will  have  the  additional  benefit 
of  lu-ging  local  agencies  to  Improve  their 


own  compensation  plans.  Payment  of  the 
Federal  employees  compensation  bene- 
fits to  a  local  officer  or  his  surviving  fam- 
ily should  underscore  the  need  for  a  simi- 
lar program  for  local  policemen  injured 
or  killed  in  local  law  enforcement. 

I  suggest  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  commendable,  the  cost  small,  and  the 
resulting  benefits  to  our  countrywide  law- 
enforcement  efforts  great.  With  this  bill, 
our  Federal  Government  will  acknowl- 
edge a  great  debt  and  make  some  partial 
payment  to  the  local  guardians  of  law 
and  order  throughout  this  Nation.  I  urge 
the  passage  of  H.R.  11816. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Meskill]. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  11816  and 
strongly  support  its  objectives. 

This  bill  represents  a  small  gesture  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  recognition 
of  the  tremendous  debt  owed  to  local  law 
enforcement  officers  all  over  this  great 
Nation.  Local  policemen  and  State 
troopers  have  for  many  years  coura- 
geously and  unselfishly  risked  injury  and 
death  to  assist  in  the  apprehension  of 
persons  wanted  by  Federal  authorities. 
And  this  wholehearted  cooperation  has 
been  given  without  thought  of  indem- 
nity or  reward. 

As  the  problems  of  law  enforcement 
become  more  and  more  complex,  the 
lines  of  demarcation  between  Federal, 
State,  and  local  police  authority  become 
more  Intertwined  and  overlapping.  More 
and  more  crimes  are  Federal,  State,  and 
local  offenses.  The  result  is  that  increas- 
ingly local  enforcement  officials  are 
called  upon  to  assist  the  Federal  author- 
ities. This  cooperation  has  enabled  the 
Federal  Government  to  save  consider- 
able sums  of  money  and  to  maintain  a 
smaller  force  of  agents. 

This  increased  cooperation,  given  will- 
ingly and  cheerfully,  necessarily  means 
the  risks  of  death  and  disability  to  the 
local  officers  have  Increased. 

In  hearing  before  the  Judiciary 
Claims  Subcommittee,  it  was  testified 
that  13  local  policemen  died  in  the  pe- 
riod from  1960  through  1965  as  the  re- 
sult of  attempting  to  enforce  Federal 
laws.  Of  this  number,  two  officers  were 
killed  while  attempting  to  apprehend  a 
suspect  for  unlawful  flight  to  avoid  pros- 
ecution, two  officers  were  killed  while 
Investigating  illegal  liquor  traffic,  five 
were  killed  attempting  to  apprehend 
bank  robbery  suspects,  and  one  officer 
was  killed  attempting  to  apprehend  a 
prisoner  absent  without  leave  from  the 
Armed  Forces.  In  the  same  period  on  a 
countrywide  basis,  278  police  officers 
were  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  In  1966, 
48  local  officers  were  reported  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty,  and  of  those  only  two 
would  be  included  in  the  coverage  of  this 
bill.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  number 
of  potential  claimants  imder  this  legis- 
lation will  probably  be  small  In  any 
given  year. 

However,  the  beneficial  effects  of  this 
bill  will  be  great.  Our  municipalities 
throughout  the  country  are  having  diffi- 
culty in  the  recruitment  of  policemen 
and  the  morale  of  many  pwllce  forces  has 
suffered  from  the  heavy  burden  placed 
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by  rioting  and  civil  disturbances.  This 
recognition  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  its  debt  to  the  local  law  enforcement 
officer  should  go  far  to  improve  the 
morale  and  peace  of  mind  of  local  poUce. 
The  existing  local  compensation  plans 
for  injury  and  death  vary  widely  from 
place  to  place.  Some  are  woefully  inade- 
quate and  leave  the  survivors  of  police- 
men killed  in  the  line  of  duty  little  but 
the  meager  donations  from  charitable 
fund  drives.  The  Committee  bill  now  un- 
der consideration  is  simple  and  equitable 
in  its  proposed  treatment  of  those  fovmd 
eligible.  It  provides  that  the  Federal  em- 
ployees compensation  schedule  of  pay- 
ments based  upon  the  injured  of  de- 
ceased officer's  regular  salary  shall  be- 
come effective.  In  order  to  provide  uni- 
form treatment,  these  payments  are  ad- 
jtisted  or  reduced  by  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits financed  by  the  local  government 
unit.  The  bill  gives  the  responsibility  of 
determining  eligibility  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  administration  of  the 
benefits  is  to  be  handled  by  the  Secretarj- 
of  Labor  who  presently  administers  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act. 

This  legislation  is  meritorious  in  its 
purpose,  simple  in  its  administration, 
relatively  inexpensive  in  Its  cost,  and 
most  beneficial  in  the  results  which  will 
be  achieved.  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cxjnningham]. 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
sponsor  of  similar  legislation  to  provide 
compensation  to  local  law  officers  killed 
while  assisting  in  the  apprehension  rf 
persons  involved  in  committing  a  Federal 
crime,  as  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support 
of  the  bill  we  are  now  considering.  My 
bill,  H.R.  454,  was  introduced  on  the  first 
day  of  this  session. 

Local  law  enforcement  officers  supple- 
ment the  activities  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement personnel.  To  this  extent,  lo- 
cal poUce  reduce  the  necessity  for  a  larger 
Federal  law  enforcement  force.  I  believe 
it  to  be  both  appropriate  and  desirable 
that  the  Congress  enact  this  legislation  in 
recognition  of  local  law  enforcement's 
Important  contribution  to  Federal  crim- 
inal apprehension. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why  the 
Congress  should  enact  this  legislation.  In 
recent  months  It  has  become  all  the  more 
apparent  that  we  are  losing  our  war 
against  crime.  Increased  crime  rates, 
widespread  rioting,  and  the  generally 
held  fear  of  our  citizens  to  walk  on  their 
city  streets  after  dark,  well  illustrate  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem.  Respect  for 
law  and  order  appears  to  be  on  the  down- 
grade. In  light  of  these  circumstances.  It 
has  become  increasingly  difficult  to  re- 
cruit qualified  men  to  become  law  en- 
forcement officers.  Many  of  us  here  In 
Congress  have  tried  to  devise  new  ways 
to  encourage  capable  young  men  to 
choose  law  enforcement  as  their  profes- 
sion, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  those 
already  in  law  enforcement  that  we  ap- 
preciate the  fine  work  they  are  doing  for 
us.  The  passage  of  this  legislation  is  in  my 
opinion  an  excellent  way  to  do  both. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  we  have  a  duty  to  remember 
that  a  policeman  is  one  of  society's  most 


important  instruments  of  self-protection. 
Although  his  hours  are  long,  his  work 
dangerous,  and  his  paycheck  Inadequate, 
tliousands  of  dedicated  men  and  women 
have  chosen  law  enforcement  as  a  pro- 
fession. They  need  and  deserve  the  com- 
pensation provided  for  in  H.R.  11816,  and 
we  owe  it  to  them  to  provide  their  fami- 
lies with  this  protection. 

Because  local  law  enforcement  is  a  lo- 
cal problem,  this  legislation  before  us  is 
not  the  final  answer,  of  course.  It  is  but 
one  additional  peg  we  can  use  to  help  our 
hard-pressed  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers who  are  so  dedicated  to  their  work 
under  such  trying  conditions. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  KupfermanI. 
Mr.  KLTPFERMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  happy  to  rise  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation for  help  and  protection,  at  least 
in  an  insurance  sense,  of  our  local  law 
enforcement  officers.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
idea  that  we  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  an  interest 
in  what  is  happening  on  a  local  and 
State  level  in  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hitngate]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
our  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  commend  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  for  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  join 
with  those  other  Members  of  the  House 
who  favor  the  passage  of  H.R.  11816.  The 
purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation  as 
favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  is  to  provide  compensation 
benefits  in  the  cases  of  officers  of  the  law 
not  employed  by  the  United  States  who 
are  killed  or  injured  while  apprehending 
a  person  who  has  violated  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment  this  is 
legislation  which  is  long  overdue.  As 
President  Johnson  said  In  his  1966  crime 
message  to  Congress: 

Crime  does  not  observe  neat  Jurlfidictlonal 
lines  between  city.  State,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments. 

He  also  said: 

Frequently,  for  example,  the  apprehension 
of  a  Federal  criminal  offender  Is  the  result 
of  cooperation  between  local  and  Federal  law 
enforcement  oflttcials. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  often  State 
or  local  officers  of  the'  law  are  injured 
and  sometimes  killed  in  arresting  crim- 
inals who  have  robbed  national  banks, 
or  who  have  engaged  in  illegal  liquor  or 
drug  activities,  or  one  of  several  other 
crimes  of  serious  natm-e.  It  is  also  true 
that  In  many  such  cases  the  States  or 
municipalities  do  not  have  adequate 
compensation  provisions  for  the  injured 
or  for  the  survivors  of  heroic  officers  who 
have  given  their  lives  in  the  defense  of 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  Nation. 
The  proposed  bill  provides  an  equality 
of  compensation  for  such  local  and  State 
officers  with  that  provided  for  law  officers 
who  are  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment. I  earnestly  urge  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  to  pass  this  legislation,  thus 
contributing  another  effective  action  to 
better  law  enforcement  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H;R.  11816.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish disability  and  death  benefits  for  local 
and  State  police  officers  injured  or  killed 
while  enforcing  Federal  law 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  extremely 
worthwhile  from  two  standpoints. 

First,  it  will  correct  an  existing  inequity 
by  giving  local  and  State  police  called  on 
to  enforce  Federal  law  the  same  benefits 
and  protections  that  full-time  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers  receive  under 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act. 

Second,  it  will  help  make  life  a  bit  more 
secure  for  the  more  than  420.000  State 
and  local  policemen  and  their  families, 
and  in  doing  so,  will  help  make  careers 
in  police  work  more  attractive  for  well- 
qualified  young  men 

State  and  local  policemen  each  day  risk 
their  lives  enforcing  the  laws  on  which 
the  safety  of  our  local  communities  de- 
pends. Nevertheless,  their  oath  of  office 
binds  them  to  uphold  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion and  all  Federal  laws  as  well.  The 
Federal  law  enforcement  force  itself 
numbers  no  more  than  20,000,  so  it  often 
relies  on  other  police  systems.  Local  po- 
lice are  called  on  to  guard  postmasters 
carr>1ng  large  amounts  of  money  to 
banks.  State  and  local  police  are  often 
the  first  law  enforcement  officers  to  go 
after  bank  robbers,  kidnappers,  and  mili- 
tar>'  personnel  absent  without  leave. 

•fhe  local  and  State  policemen  do  lay 
down  their  lives  in  the  interest  of  Federal 
law  enforcement  has  been  shown  in  the 
overall  figures  of  police  deaths  in  the  line 
of  duty.  From  1960  through  1966,  335 
policemen  were  killed  while  performing 
their  duties,  according  to  the  FBI's  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports.  The  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  foimd  that  at  least  15  of 
these  deaths  occurred  while  the  police- 
men were  investigating  Federal  crimes 
or  apprehending  suspects  for  such  crime. 
I  am  one  Member  of  Congress  who  be- 
lieves that  {X)lice  and  their  famiUes  de- 
serve a  better  break  from  a  society  that 
expects  so  much  service  and  sacrifice 
from  thefn.  But  I  support  this  bill  for  an 
added  i^ason.  If  police  work  Is  not  made 
more  attractive  to  the  best  qualified 
yoimg  men.  we  cannot  expect  our  police 
departments  to  keep  pace  with  the 
mounting  level  of  crime,  both  spontane- 
ous and  organized. 

The  Presidents  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice has  concluded  that : 

widespread  Improvement  In  the  strength 
and  caliber  of  police  manpower,  supported 
by  radical  revision  of  personnel  practices,  Is 
the  basic  essential  for  achieving  more  effec- 
tive and  fairer  law  enforcement. 

Yet  the  Commission  supplies  us  with 
some  blunt  facts:  In  1967  alone  there  will 
occur  50.000  vacancies  in  the  police  de- 
partments of  the  Nation.  Small  cities  pay 
their  policemen  an  average  salary  of 
$4,600  to  start,  large  cities,  $5,300.  Typi- 
cally, maximum  pay  rises  no  higher  than 
$1,000  above  starting  pay  for  police.  And 
police  fringe  benefits,  formerly  a  key  ad- 
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vantage  of  pursuing  a  police  career,  are 
now  being  matched  and  exceeded 
throughout  private  industry. 

There  is  more,  much  more,  that  our 
State  and  local  governments  should  be 
doing  to  make  police  work  more  reward- 
ing to  those  In  it  and  more  attractive  to 
those  who  would  make  it  a  career.  This 
bill.  H.R.  11816.  is  a  modest  but  impor- 
tant step  toward  improving  the  position 
of  the  Nation's  police  personnel.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  give  this  bill  their  wholehearted  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  HH. 
11816  is  a  good  bill  which,  in  small  meas- 
ure, recognizes  the  great  obligation  the 
Federal  Government  has  to  local  law  en- 
forcement ofiQcers  for  their  cooperation 
In  enforcing  Federal  laws. 

The  Instances  in  which  State  and  local 
police  are  requested  to  assist  Federal  au- 
thorities in  the  apprehension  of  per- 
sons wanted  for  the  violation  of  the  acts 
of  Congress  are  increasing  day  by  day. 
This  cooperation  has  been  given  willingly 
and  unselfishly. 

Unfortunately,  some  local  officers  have 
been  injured  and  killed  while  assisting 
the  Federal  agents.  As  the  enforcement 
of  our  laws  and  the  fight  against  crime 
becomes  more  complex,  necessarily  the 
risks  of  injury  and  death  multiply.  The 
lines  of  authority  between  the  national 
and  local  enforcement  officers  grow 
closer  and  closer  as  the  violators  of  law 
cross  geographical  and  jurisdictional 
lines.  These  developments  mean  that  the 
need  for  the  cooperation  of  local  offi- 
cers is  increasing — and  so  the  incidence 
of  injury  and  death  also  Is  increasing. 

The  Attorney  General  Informed  the 
commJttee  that  without  the  cooperation 
of  local  officers.  Federal  agencies  would 
necessarily  be  required  to  employ  many 
more  enforcement  officers  and  their 
budgets  would  be  much  greater. 

H.R.  11816,  then,  represents  an  attempt 
to  give  due  recognition  to  the  high  value 
of  the  cooperation  provided  by  State, 
county,  and  city  enforcement  officers — 
and  also  recognition  of  the  increasing 
risks  occasioned  by  this  cooperation. 

The  compensation  plan  provided  under 
the  bill  is  simple  and  easy  to  administer. 
It  provides  that  injured  or  deceased  local 
officers  found  eligible  by  the  Attorney 
General  because  the  Injury  or  death  oc- 
cured  while  apprehending  or  attempting 
to  apprehend  a  Federal  law  violator, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  schedule  of  bene- 
fits provided  by  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensation  Act.  This  schedule  of 
benefits.  Involving  payments  based  upon 
the  officers  regular  salary.  Is  to  be  ad- 
justed and  reduced  by  way  of  offset,  to 
the  extent  of  the  benefits  paid  for  by 
the  local  government.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor,  who  presently  administers  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act, 
will  be  responsible  for  administration 
of  the  compensation  program.  As  noted 
beiore,  the  number  of  claims  will  not 
be  large  and  the  added  administrative 
burden  should  be  very  small. 

CKir  Federal  Government  has  for  many 
years  had  an  increasing  obligation  to 
State  and  local  enforcement  agencies  for 
their  Invaluable  cooperation.  This  bUl 
recognizes  that  obligation  and  provides 


a  simple  plan  for  the  compensation  of 
those  suffering  injury  and  death  through 
service  to  the  Federal  Government.  Its 
passage  will  help  materially  in  the  Im- 
provement of  local  police  morale  and  in 
the  improvement  of  all  law  enforcement, 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  11816,  a 
bill  which  provides  benefits  for  law  en- 
forcement officers  killed  or  injured  while 
apprehendmg  violators  of  Federal  laws. 
Our  law  enforcement  officers  in  this 
country  have  had  their  morale  lowered 
tremendously  by  recent  Supreme  Court 
rulings  which  take  i^vvay  many  of  the 
powers  officers  have  had  to  apprehend 
and  convict  crimmals.  This  measure,  in 
addition  to  providing  security  to  families 
of  those  men  killed  in  the  line  of  duty, 
will,  hopefully  have  the  effect  of  restor- 
ing some  of  that  morale  that  has  been 
takers  from  our  law  enforcement  officials. 

Just  this  past  weekend,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  participate,  along  with  Gov. 
Lurleen  Wallace  of  Alabama,  in  a 
ceremony  in  which  the  families  of  three 
men  killed  in  the  Une  of  duty  were  pre- 
sented checks.  These  payments  resulted 
from  an  Alabama  legislative  act  similar 
to  the  measure  we  are  taking  action  on 
today.  I  also  sponsored  that  bill  in  the 
Alabama  State  Senate  in  19G5. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  support  our  law 
enforcement  officers,  both  local.  State, 
and  Federal,  and  H.R.  11816  Is  a  big 
step  in  showing  this  Nation  s  apprecia- 
tion for  the  work  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  can  take  a  great  step  forward  to- 
day by  passing  H  R.  11816.  legislation 
which  would  provide  benefits  for  law 
enforcement  officers  killed  or  injured 
while  apprehending  Federal  law  viola- 
tors. 

I  support  this  legislation,  and  in  fact 
have  introduced  my  own  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject, H.R.  6482.  which  has  the  same  basic 
principle  as  the  bill  presently  under 
consideration. 

In  these  days  of  internal  strife  it  be- 
comes necessary  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment consider  the  fact  that  local  law 
enforcement  officers  can  be  called  upon 
to  assist  our  Federal  officers  in  appre- 
hending a  violator  of  any  of  the  Federal 
laws.  They  may  be  called  on  for  various 
reasons;  first  because  they  may  be  famil- 
iar with  the  area  in  which  the  Federal 
law  violator  is  using;  second,  because 
they  may  be  familiar  with  the  violator 
and  his  principal  places  of  past  activi- 
ties; third,  they  may  be  knowledgeable 
of  his  habits  and  his  family  ties  which 
may  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  immediate 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  local  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  have  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  recruiting  adequate  person- 
nel for  their  own  Immediate,  local  area 
problems  without  the  probable  necessity 
of  furnishing  personnel  to  assist  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers. 

There  Is  nothing  that  can  be  done  if 
such  a  local  officer  is  injured  or  killed  in 
assisting  these  Federal  officers.  The  local 
municipal  bodies  do  not  provide  for  com- 
pensation and  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  obligated  to  do  so.  This  legislation 
will  clarify  this  inequity  and  injustice 


which  can  be  experienced  by  our  local 
police. 

The  survivors  of  these  officers  who 
may  be  slain  would  have  their  hardship 
conditions  relieved  to  a  minor  degree  be- 
cause of  this  compensation.  The  disabled 
officers  would  be  given  some  compensa- 
tion to  relieve  their  pressing  financial 
burden. 

Our  law  enforcement  officers  are  dedi- 
cated public  servants  and  we  must  under- 
stand the  many  hidden,  unknown  fac- 
tors which  they  face  when  they  leave 
their  homes  for  their  jobs,  not  knowing 
whether  they  will  be  able  to  return  to 
their  families  after  their  day's  work  is 
done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  wish  that  the 
House  will  pa.ss  this  bill  without  much 
debate  or  delay,  and  by  a  overwhelming 
or  unanimous  vote.  The  problem  must  be 
acted  on  quickly. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  11816.  a  bill  to  provide 
benefits  for  law-enforcement  officers 
killed  or  injured  while  apprehending 
violators  of  Federal  law.  This  measure, 
long  overdue  and  much  needed,  provides 
compensation  to  the  survivors  of  those 
brave  men  who  lay  down  their  lives  pro- 
tec  tlog  our  homes  and  families  from 
criminals.  The  program  will  be  admin- 
istered on  a  basis  similar  to  the  manner 
in  which  this  country  aids  the  survivors 
of  deceased  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

For  too  long  the  policemen  of  the 
United  States  have  been  a  forgotten  seg- 
ment of  our  society.  According  to  the 
1966  Municipal  Yearbook,  published  by 
the  International  City  Managers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  median  salary  for  patrolmen 
In  cities  with  populations  between  10,000 
and  25.000  is  $4.920 — only  $400  per 
month.  This  means  that  roughly  half  the 
cities  of  that  size  pay  their  patrolmen 
less  than  $400  per  month.  Some  are  paid 
as  little  as  $236.  In  addition  to  all  the 
other  problems  currently  facing  the 
average  policeman,  must  he  also  live  with 
constant  anxiety  about  his  family's 
future  in  the  event  something  happens 
to  him?  With  his  meager  salary.  It  Is 
virtually  Impossible  for  a  policeman  to 
insure  even  the  most  basic  necessities  of 
life  for  his  family  in  the  event  of  death. 
Moreover,  most  towns  and  cities  are  un- 
able to  provide  such  irxsurance  on  their 
own. 

No  wonder  police  morale  Is  low.  No 
wonder  recruitment  of  qualified  young 
men  Is  one  of  the  major  problems  for 
police  departments.  A  1965  study  by  the- 
National  League  of  Cities  found  that  65.5 
percent  of  284  responding  departments 
were  operating  below  authorized  staff.  In 
my  own  district,  Newark's  poUce  depart- 
ment has  weathered  this  violent  summer 
170  men  short  of  its  full  complement  of 
police  officers. 

This  bill,  of  course,  Is  only  a  limited 
palliative.  It  covers  only  those  cases  in 
which  Federal  offenses  are  involved  and 
it  does  nothing  to  aid  the  courageous 
firefighters  who  have  most  recently  be- 
come the  targets  of  the  bottles,  stones, 
and  bullets  of  criminals.  But,  it  15  at  least 
a  beginning  and  we  can  all  hope  this  bill 
will  set  a  precedent  for  the  separate 
States  to  follow. 
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As  for  our  Nation's  firemen.  I  urge  en- 
actment of  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
tect them  in  the  performance  of  their  of- 
ficial duties  during  a  civU  disturbance 
which  affects  Interstate  commerce.  That 
unarmed  firefighters  risking  their  lives  to 
protect  all  citizens  should  be  shot  at  by 
cowardly  snipers  is  one  of  the  major 
tragedies  o'  our  current  urban  crisis. 

Mr.  Spea;'.  r,  the  legislation  before  us 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  pay 
benefits  equivalent  to  those  provided  In 
the  Federal  Employees  Compensation 
Act  to  State  and  local  law-enforcement 
officers  or  their  survivors  when  they  are 
disabled  or  killed  while  apprehending  a 
person  who  has  violated  a  Federal  law. 
In  other  words,  we  wiU  be  providing 
these  men,  who  are  assisting  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  with  the  same  protec- 
tion already  enjoyed  by  those  in  Federal 
service.  And  local  policemen  do  in- 
deed, day  afUir  day,  assist  Federal  au- 
thorities in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
of  Congress.  As  the  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  commented: 

Throughout  the  country,  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  supplement  the  activities 
of  Federal  law  enforcement  personnel, 
thereby  obviating,  in  large  measure,  the  need 
for  a  larger  Federal  force.  The  enactment  of 
legislation  authorizing  compensation  to  the 
families  of  such  non-Federal  officers  who 
are  killed  while  aiding  in  the  enforcement 
of  Federal  laws  would  appear  to  be  an  ap- 
propriate recognition  of  the  contribution 
made  by  local  forces, 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
alarming  increase  in  the  crime  rate. 
There  were,  according  to  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  2,780,000  serious 
crimes  reported  to  the  police  in  1965;, in 
relation  to  population  Increase  this  rep- 
resents a  35  percent  rise  over  1960.  Fur- 
thermore, studies  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission  indicate  that 
more  than  twice  as  many  aggravated  as- 
saults, burglaries,  and  larcenies  occur  as 
are  reported  to  the  police,  and  that  In 
some  communities  the  figure  may  be  10 
times  as  high. 

It  Is  obvious  therefore  that  now,  more 
than  ever,  we  must  do  whatever  we  can 
to  strengthen  our  local  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  security  offered  by  this  leg- 
islation will  be  helpful  in  Influencing  our 
dedicated  officers  to  continue  their  ca- 
reers, despite  the  hardships  and  dan- 
gers, and  attract  young  men  of  the  high- 
est caliber  into  police  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  hope  that  this 
bill  will  be  speedily  enacted  Into  law. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  11816,  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  311,  nays  0,  not  voting  121,  as 
follows : 
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Wylle 
Wyman 


Yates 
Young 


Zloa 
Zwach 


Abernethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak, 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
A5hbrook 
Ashmore 
Ay  res 
Bat  tin 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
BoUon 
Bow 
Brasco 
B.-ay 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Biown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
CahUl 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga, 
Dawson 
df  1.1  Gai'za 
Delaney 
Dellonback 
Dor.ney 
Derwlnski 
Dcvine 
Dingell 
Dole 
Dowdy 
Downmg 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Eilberg 
Erleuborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo, 
Everett 
Fallon 
Parbsteln 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Flood 

Ford,  Gerald  R, 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oaltfianakis 


Gardner 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

G.Iberl 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Grten.  Pa. 

Grifflths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gude 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

H&mllton 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Han  ley 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Hiithaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Hohfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joel  son 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones.  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  N.Y. 

Kirwan 

Kornegay 

Kupterman 

Kyi 

Kyros 

LAndrum 

Langen 

Latia 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich, 

McPall 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlafi.  Calif. 

Matfiunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

MesklU 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MlnshaU 

Mjze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morns.  N,  Mex 

Morse.  Mass. 

Mosher 

Murphy.  Ill, 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 


OHara,  HI. 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Paiman 
Patten 
Felly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
PoS 
Pool 

Price,  111. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor 
PurceU 
Qule 
QulUen 
RalUback 
Randall 
Reid.Hl, 
Reld.  NY, 
Reifel 
Ueinecke 
Resnick 
Reviss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa, 
Rlegle 
Roberts 
Robison 
Rodlno 
Rogers.  Colo, 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Roouey.  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Roth 

Roudebush 
Roubh 
Ruppe 
.  Ryan 
Sandman 
batterfleld 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schweiker 
&.'l\wengel 
Scott 
Selden 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
Sikes 
S:sk 
Skubltz 
.Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 
Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Smith.  Okla, 
Snyder 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 

Stelger,  Artz. 
Stei^er,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague,  Tex, 
Thomsor.,  Wis. 
Tuck 
Tunney 
Udall 
Ullman 
Utt 

Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walker 
Wampler 
Watson 
Watts 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whitener 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Williams,  Pa, 
Wmn 
Wright 
Wydler 


NAYS— 0 


NOT  VOTING— 121 

Abbltt 

Anderson,  111. 
Anaerson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Bell 

Bingham 
Blatnik 
Brademas 
Brock 
Brown,  Calif 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Carey 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cohelan 

Corite 

Conyera 

C'orbett 

Cvilver 

Daddarlo 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dew 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif 

Evins,  Tenn. 


Felghan 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foley 


Frjiscr 

Gallagher 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gubser 

Kagan 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrison 

Harvey 

H*bert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hull 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kastenmeier 

King,  CaUf . 

Kleppe 

Kluc-:ynski 

Kuykendall 

Laird 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClure 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Mas.'i. 

Madden 

Mathlas,  Md, 

May 

Miller.  Calif, 

Morgan 

Morton 

Moss 
Multer 


Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nichols 

Nix 

OHara,  Mich 

O'Konekl 

Ol£en 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Pepper 

Phllbln 

Plrnie 

Pollock 

Puclnskl 

Rarlck 

Ret* 

Rivers 

Ronan 

Rastenkowskl 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld     ,_ 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Springer 

Stafford 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif, 

Terizer 

Thompson,  Ga 

Thompson,  N  J 

Tiernan 

Watkins 

Wldnall 

WiUiams, 

WUlis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H, 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Zablockl 


,  Mlae. 


So  I  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Brock, 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Corbelt. 

Mr.   Phllbln  with   Mr.   Springer. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Plrnie. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Mathlas 
of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr,  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Aspinall  ■a-lth  Mr.  Bv-mes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Charles  H,  Wilson  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr,  Barrett  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr    Leggett  with  Mr,  Taft. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr,  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr,  Daddarlo  with  Mrs.  Dwyer, 

Mr,  Dent  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr,  Saylor. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Laird.  » 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr,  Schadeberg 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Staflord. 

Mr.  Carev  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Wolff  vilth  Mr,  Halpern, 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr,  Del  Clawson. 

Mr,  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois, 

Mr,  Mult«r  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Roetenkowskl  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Felghaa  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr,  Dickinson, 
Mr,  Dow  with  Mr.  Don  H,  Clausen. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Wa^klns. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr,  Kleppe. 
Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of  Virginia. 
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Mr.  BlDgbAn  with  Mr.  Polloclc. 

Mr    Pepper  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Plsher  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Bdorton. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  LxiJtens. 

Mr.   Rivers   with   Mr.   Gallagher. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Kastenmeler. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Wll- 
llams  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Browrf  of  California. 

Mr.   Abbltt  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Culver. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  AN  APPEAL  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FROM  DECISIONS 
SUSTAINING  MOTIONS  TO  SUP- 
PRESS EVIDENCE 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  .o 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
8654)  to  amend  section  3731  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  an  appeal 
by  the  United  States  in  certain  instances 
from  an  order  made  before  trial  granting 
a  motion  for  return  of  seized  property 
and  to  suppress  evidence,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

UR.  8654 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  3731  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  seventh 
paragraph  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"Prom  an  order,  granting  a  motion  for  re- 
turn of  seized  property  or  a  motion  to  sup- 
press evidence,  made  before  the  trial  of  a 
person  charged  with  a  violation  of  any  law 
of  the  United  States,  If  the  United  States 
attorney  certifies  to  the  judge  who  granted 
such  motion  that  the  appeal  Is  not  taken  for 
purpose  of  delay  and  that  the  evidence  Is  a 
substantial  proof  of  the  charge  pending 
against  the  defendant." 

(b)  Such  section  U  amended  by  striking 
out  in  the  third  paragraph  from  the  end 
"the  defendant  shall  be  admitted  to  ball  on 
his  own  recognizance"  and  Inserting  "the 
defendant  shall  be  released  in  accordance 
with  chapter  207  of  thU  title". 

Sic.  2.  Section  936  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1901  (31  SUt.  1341)  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  23-106), 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  be- 
fore "In  all";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  United  States  may  also  appeal 


an  order  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coiu-t 
of  General  Sessions,  granting  a  motion  for 
return  of  seized  property  or  a  motion  to 
suppress  evidence,  made  before  the  trial  of  a 
person  charged  with  a  violation  of  any  law 
of  the  United  States,  if  the  United  States 
attorney  conducting  the  prosecution  for  such 
violation  certifies  to  the  Judge  who  granted 
such  motion  that  the  appeal  Is  not  taken 
for  purpose  of  delay  and  that  the  evidence 
Is  a  substantial  proof  of  the  charge  pending 
against,  the  defendant.  Pending  the  prosecu- 
tion and  determination  of  such  appeal,  the 
defendant,  if  In  custody  for  such  violation, 
shall  be  released  In  accordance  with  chapter 
207  of  title  18,  United  States  Code." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr  speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yorlc  [Mr.  Celler]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  permit  an 
appeal  by  the  United  States  in  certain 
instances  from  an  order  made  before 
ti-ial  granting  a  motion  for  the  return  of 
seized  property  and  to  suppress  evidence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  bill  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
by  Che  President's  Commission  on  Crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  bill  in  substantial  form  has 
already  passed  this  body  in  a  previous 
Congress  but  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
other  body. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  inception  of  my 
remarks,  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Criminal  Appeals  Act,  section  3731  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
section  23-105  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  to  permit  the  Government  to 
appeal  a  decision  on  a  motion  to  suppress 
evidence  when  that  evidence  Is  certified 
by  the  prosecution  to  be  substantial 
proof  ^f  a  charge  pending  against  the 
defenmint,  and  also  on  the  ground  that 
the  appeal  is  not  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  delay. 

This  is  a  highly  technical  proposal  and 
it  is  rather  difBcult  to  present  it  in  non- 
legalistic  language.  I  hope  I  will  be  for- 
given if  I  do  not  express  myself  in  such 
a  way  that  "He  who  runs  may  read." 

Under  existing  law,  in  certain  cases 
such  a  motion  to  appeal  after  a  motion 
is  made  to  suppress  must  be  made  within 
30  days  of  the  date  the  opinion  is 
rendered.  Pending  the  prosecution  and 
determination  of  this  appeal,  the  de- 
fendant, if  in  custody,  shall  be  released 
in  accordance  with  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
of  1966,  which  is  an  act  which  was  passed 
by  this  very  Congress.  Under  this  bill 
the  Criminal  Appeals  Act  would  confer 
upon  the  Government  carefully  defined 
and  limited  rights  of  appeal  in  criminal 
cases. 

The  Criminal  Appeals  Act  confers 
upon  the  Government  in  certain  cases 
carefully  defined  and  limited  right  of 
appeal  in  criminal  cases.  No  such  rights 
existed  at  common  law.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law.  when  a  defendant  prevails  on  a 
matter  of  statutory  construction  result- 


ing in  an  order  quashing  the  information 
or  indictment  before  trial  or  rest  in 
judgment  after  conviction,  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  given  the  right  to  appeal 
directly  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Likewise, 
such  a  direct  appeal  may  be  taken  if  the 
defendant  prevails  on  a  motion  in  bar. 
Appeals  to  the  courts  of  appeals  of  the 
proper  circuit  lie  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  from  orders  dismissing  indict- 
ments or  information  and  orders  arrest- 
ing judgments  where  statutory  interpre- 
tation is  not  involved. 

But,  at  present,  the  Government  has 
no  right  to  appeal  from  an  order  grant- 
ing a  motion  to  suppress  evidence  when 
the  motion  is  made  before  or  after  an 
indictment  has  been  returned  or  in- 
formation has  been  filed.  Tlie  Congress, 
however,  did  provide  for  a  similar 
right  of  appeal  as  is  being  proposed  here 
when  it  enacted  section  1404  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  narcotics  prosecutions.  In  enacting 
that  section.  Congress  closed  a  loophole 
which  made  it  very  diflBcult  for  the  prose- 
cution to  use  the  possession  of  narcotics 
as  part  of  the  proof  of  its  case.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  should  be  any  distinc- 
tion between  a  narcotics  case  and  other 
criminal  cases.  The  existing  loophole 
must  be  closed  in  the  other  fields  of  law 
enforcement  such  as  smuggling,  frauds 
against  Federal  excise  taxes  and  even 
possibly  in  cases  of  espionage  and  sab- 
otage. It  is  much  better  to  prove  a  case 
with  tangible  and  concrete  evidence  than 
upon  oral  testimony  and  the  observa- 
tion of  witnesses. 

Under  existing  case  law,  a  decision 
made  before  a  criminal  trial  has  started, 
the  granting  of  a  motion  for  the  return 
of  seized  property  or  to  suppress  evidence 
is  regarded  as  interlocutory,  from  which 
the  Government  may  not  appeal.  In  the 
preindictment  case  of  Di  Bella  v.  United 
States.  369  U.S.  121  <1962i,  a  preindict- 
ment motion  was  involved.  The  case  of 
Carroll  v.  United  States,  354  U.S.  394 
•  1957),  Involving  a  postindlctment  mo- 
tion, was  likewise  ruled  to  prevent  the 
Government  from  appealing.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  present  law  under  these 
decisions  results  in  either  prohibiting  the 
Govei-nment  from  proceeding  without 
the  suppressed  evidence  or  if  the  Govern- 
ment does  proceed  without  such  evidence 
it  does  so  under  severe  handicaps  and 
limitations.  The  Supreme  Court  has  in- 
dicated in  its  decisions  on  these  matters, 
however,  that  whether  the  Government 
should  be  permitted  to  appeal  In  such 
cases  is  a  question  for  the  Congress  to 
decide. 

Thus,  it  is  a  matter  of  congressional 
determination.  There  is  no  question  as 
Indicated  by  the  recommendations  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  as  well  as 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice, that  appeals  by  the  prosecution  are 
needed.  In  the  fields  of  organized  crime, 
in  major  thefts,  and  other  types  of  fraud 
the  absence  of  the  right  of  appeal  pre- 
cludes successful  prosecutions  in  many 
cases.  For  example,  the  law  of  search 
and  seizure  and  confessions  is  highly 
uncertain.  The  various  lower  court 
rulings  compounds  the  uncertainty 
which  restricts  police  conduct  and  can- 
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not  be  tested  on  appeal.  The  inconsistent 
lower  court  decisions  can  be  resolved 
only  on  an  appeal  sought  by  the  de- 
,  fendant.  Law  enforcement  is  thus  faced 
with  the  problem  of  choosuig  one  or  two 
courses,  each  of  which  Is  undesirable. 
The  prosecution  can  follow  the  lower 
court  decision  and  abandon  the  practice 
in  which  an  authoritative  decision  by 
an  appellate  court  never  can  be  obtained, 
or  it  can  continue  the  practice  in  the 
^  hope  that  in  a  future  case  a  trial  court 
will  sustain  it  and  permit  the  oppor- 
tunity to  resolve  finally  the  point. 

The  rights  of  the  defendants,  of 
course,  have  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion and  are  in  no  way  impinged  upon 
and  under  this  legislation  his  rights  as 
to  double  jeopardy  imder  the  fifth 
amendment  are  not  encroached  upon. 
In  addition,  the  section  requires  that  an 
appeal  be  taken  within  30  days  from 
the  date  of  the  decision  rendered,  and 
it  also  provides  that  he  be  admitted  to 
bail  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  Bail  Refoi-m  Act  of  1966.  The  present 
law  provides  his  release  on  his  own 
recognizance;  however,  your  committee 
believed  that  release  within  the  terms 
of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1965,  both  in 
the  U.S.  district  courts  and  the  court 
of  general  sessions,  is  consistent  with  the 
present  safeguards  regarding  defend- 
ants. P\irthermore.  it  is  the  intention 
of  your  committee  that  the  appellate 
courts  should  diligently  pursue  the  de- 
termination of  such  motions  as  pro- 
vided by  this  legislation  and  dispose  of 
them  with  despatch  so  that  the  interest 
of  justice,  both  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant and  the  Government,  will  be  met 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Under  that  act  a  defendant  may  be  re- 
leased under  his  own  recognizance  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  Before  the  Bail 
Reform  Act,  when  an  appeal  was  taken 
by  the  Government  in  certain  specified 
cases,  automatically  the  defendant  would 
be  out  on  bail  on  his  own  recognizance. 
That  is  changed  a  bit  by  the  terms  of  the 
Bail  Reform  Act.  It  is  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  judge  under  those  circum- 
stances to  permit  him  to  be  on  bail  under 
his  own  recognizance  or  on  a  bond  and 
other  conditions.  That  Bail  Reform  Act 
was  very,  very  carefully  considered  by 
the  House  and  by  the  Senate  and  has  be- 
come a  statute. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Crime 
v^ry  properly  pointed  out  that  we  oueht 
to  be  very  careful  in  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  to  see  that  the  rights  of  the 
defendant  were  properly  secured.  The 
committee  has  been  very  careful  in  that 
regard,  and  we  feel  that  we  have  given 
the  defendant  every  conceivable  reason- 
able right,  and  therefore  we  hope  the 
House  will  accept  the  bill. 

The  question  also  arises  on  the  deci- 
sions that  have  been  rendered  in  the 
various  courts  on  questions  of  search  and 
seizure.  There  have  been  a  great  many 
diverse  decisions,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
since  the  Government  will  now  have  the 
ri?ht  of  appeal  in  all  these  criminal  cases, 
that  those  controversies  which  have 
arisen  in  the  various  jurisdictions,  and 
which  have  been  inconsistent,  will  now 
be  more  readily  resolved  by  the  appellate 
courts  and  finally  by  the  Supreme  Court, 


because  we  give  this  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Government. 

For  these  reasons,  I  do  hope  indeed  that 
the  bill  will  be  approved. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  bill 
is  sponsored  by  a  Republican,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
RailsbackI.  I  point  out  that  this  is  one 
of  the  many  evidences  of  the  fact  that 
our  Judiciarj-  Committee  acts  in  a  fair, 
nonpartisan  manner.  That  is,  we  Demo- 
crats do  not  do  that.  We  do  on  numerous 
occasions  permit  the  Republicans  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  not  only  to  report 
bills,  but  also  we  see  to  it  that  their  bills 
are  properly  taken  care  of  and  passed  by 
this  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  consumed  10 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio   [Mr.  McCullochI. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker.  I  rise 
to  support  H.R.  8654,  sponsored  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rails- 
back!.  He  has  worked  hard  and  effec- 
tively and  long  on  this  legislation.  It  is  a 
bill  which  every  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  support  and  of 
which  support  he  can  be  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the 
cononiittee  has  commented  upon  the 
nonpartisan  approach  to  some  contro- 
versial matters  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  join  in  those  comments. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
RailsbackI  is  fully  qualified  and  is  pre- 
pared now  to  discuss  this  legislation  in 
detail.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  such  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  re\-ise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary'  Committee  for  the  help 
which  he  has  given  to  me  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
also  for  the  many  courtesies  which  he 
has  extended  to  me  as  a  minority  fresh- 
man member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  to  all  of  the  freshmen 
Republican  members  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciarv  Committee. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  ranking 
minority  Member,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  McCitloch]  for  the  help 
he  has  given  to  me. 

Very  briefly  I  want  to  just  say  that  the 
purpose  of  this  bill,  as  already  indicated 
by  our  distinguished  chairman,  is  to 
permit  the  U.S.  attorney  or  the  Govern- 
ment to  appeal  from  a  pretrial  motion  to 
suppress  evidence  that  has  been  granted 
by  a  trial  court. 

The  problem  which  confronts  the 
Federal  Government  right  now  is  that 
when  a  pretrial  motion  to  suppress  evi- 
dence is  granted  the  Government  has 
only  two  alternatives.  No  1:  It  can  go 
to  "trial  without  the  evidence  that  has 
been  suppressed,  in  which  event,  if  the 
evidence  which  was  suppressed  is  a 
substantial  proof  of  the  Government's 


case,  in  all  likelihood  the  Government  is 
going  to  lose.  No.  2:  It  can  dismiss  the 
case,  which  is  of  course  even  more  un- 
desirable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  and  the  recent 
FBI  figures  on  last  year's  increase  in 
crime  underline  the  swelling  problems  of 
our  law  enforcement  ofi&cials.  A  nation- 
wide increase  of  11  percent  in  1966  is  evi- 
dence enough  that  crime  today  is  a  ter- 
ribly destructive  force  in  our  body  poli- 
tic—and the  threat  of  its  potential  is  no 
less  real.  Moreover,  serious  crime  jumped 
20  percent  in  the  first  3  months  of  this 
vear  compared  with  the  same  period  in 
1966. 

Any  meaningful  attack  on  this  prob- 
lem must  focus  on  concerted  attention  on 
the  law  enforcement  process.  This  sys- 
tem has  the  responsibility  to  assure 
would-be  criminals  that  violations  of  the 
law  are  to  be  met  with  swift  and  sure 
punishment  commensurate  with  the 
crime.  If  our  streets  are  to  be  safe,  those 
who  would  make  them  dangerous  must 
be  removed  from  them  until  they  imder- 
stand  that  society  will  not  tolerate  crim- 
inal infringements  on  its  members. 

To  accomplish  this  task,  our  law  en- 
forcement agencies  must  have  tools  with 
which  to  work.  One  such  important  tool, 
is  provided  by  H.R.  8654,  which  deals 
with  the  problem  of  motions  to  suppress 
evidence  collected  by  our  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  The  basic  intent  of  the  bill 
is  to  allow  Federal  prosecutors  the  right 
to  appeal  from  the  granting  of  such 
motions. 

No  one  condones  unreasonable  and 
illegal  searches.  Just  exactly  what  is  an 
imreasonable  and  illegal  search  Is  not 
always  clear,  however. 

The  law  pro\ides  that  the  accused 
may  move  to  suppress  evidence  that  he 
feeis  has  been  wrongfully  acquired.  He 
may  appeal  conviction  if  he  believes  that 
illegal  evidence  has  been  used  against 
him. 

Tliis  privilege  is  not  open  to  the  prose- 
cution. As  a  result,  different  standards 
apply  in  different  courts  in  the  country. 
One  judge  may  suppress  on  quite  dif- 
ferent grounds  than  another.  Contradic- 
torv  judgments  are  not  unusual. 

"The  present  section  3731,  which  this 
bill  seeks  to  ajneHd,  was  originally  en- 
acted in  1907  as  tlie  Criminal  Appeals 
Act  of  1907.  'rRT§"briginal  enactment,  34 
Stat.  1246,  authorized  direct  review  in 
the  Supreme  Court  by  writ  of  error  In 
approximately  the  same  three  classes  of 
cases  as  are  listed  in  the  first  four  para- 
graphs of  section  3731.  In  1942  the 
Criminal  Appeals  Act  was  amended  to 
permit  appeals  by  the  Government  from 
decisions,  granting  dismis.sal  or  arrest  of 
judgment,  other  than  those  grounded  by 
"the  trial  court  upon  the  construction  or 
invalidity  of  a  statute.  56  Stat.  271.  The 
Narcotic  Control  Act  of  1956  gives  to  the 
United  States  the  right  to  appeal  "from 
an  order  granting  a  motion  for  the  re- 
turn of  seized  property  and  to  suppress 
evidence  made  before  the  trial  of  a  per- 
son" charged  with  certain  narcotic  of- 
fenses This  authority  now  appears  in  the 
United  States  Code  as  section  1404  of 
title  18. 
In  considering  appeals  by  the  Govern- 
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ment  In  criminal  cases  the  Court  has 
stated  In  Carroll  v.  United  States,  354 
n.S. 394.407: 

If  there  Is  serious  need  for  appeals  by  the 
government  from  suppression  orders,  or  un- 
fairness to  the  Interests  of  efTectlve  criminal 
law  enforcement.  ...  It  Is  the  function  of 
the  Congress  to  decide  whether  to  initiate 
a  departure  from  the  historical  pattern  of 
restricted  appellate  jurisdiction  In  criminal 
cases.  (354  U.S.  407) 

In  further  support  of  this  bill  I  would 
turn  to  Report  No.  1478  of  the  other 
body.  85th  Ck)ngress.  second  session.  This 
report  prepared  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  In  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
declares  that  the  authorization  of  the 
Government  to  appeal  motions  suppress 
evidence  is  badly  needed.  In  referring  to 
the  successful  action  of  the  subcommit- 
tee In  obtaining  the  enactment  of  such  a 
provision  In  crimes  Involving  narcotics 
in  1956.  It  was  pointed  out  that  there 
seemed  no  reason  to  restrict  this  au- 
thority just  to  narcotics: 

The  Subcommittee  is  convinced  that  the 
district  courts  are  entitled  to  appellate  guid- 
ance in  the  admittedly  difficult  field  of 
search  and  seizure.  If  they  cannot  obtain 
such  guidance,  the  result  will  be  an  In- 
creasingly chaotic  condition,  with  some 
Judges  in  a  single  district  consistently  ad- 
hering to  one  view  of  the  law,  and  others  to 
another,  Incompatible  view. 

The  subcommittee  also  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
recommended  legislation  of  this  nature. 

The  concept  Involved  In  this  bill  has 
received  endorsement  from  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  also  by  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Crime.  The  Justice  De- 
partment In  a  letter  from  Fred  M.  Vin- 
son. Jr..  endorsed  this  legislation  in  May 
of  this  year. 

Other  recent  support  for  this  general 
Idea  has  come  in  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice.  I  have 
the  complete  statement  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  this  point  and  I  shall  place  it  in 
the  Record,  as  an  extension  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  Commission  concludes  that: 

Congress  and  the  States  should  enact 
statutes  giving  the  prosecution  the  right  to 
appeal  from  the  grant  of  all  pre-trial  mo- 
tions to  suppress  evidence  or  confessions. 

The  Commission  points  out  that  under 
present  circumstances,  when  law  en- 
forcement officers  are  faced  with  overly 
restrictive  or  conflicting  rulings  they 
have  but  two  courses  of  action — both  un- 
desirable. They  can.  for  example,  aban- 
don a  form  of  search  which  is  considered 
qulte^roper  by  many  Judges,  or  they 
can  continue  their  search,  hoping  that 
in  future  cases  a  trial  Judge  will  sustain 
It,  and  a  defendant,  by  objecting  and 
appealing  will  give  the  higher  court  an 
opportunity  to  form  an  authoritative 
and  clarifying  ruling.  The  first  choice 
may  cause  the  denial  of  the  use  of  legiti- 
mate police  methods  simply  because  an 
appellate  test  cannot  be  gained,  while 
the  second  places  the  oCBcers  in  the  posi- 
tion of  flaunting  court  rulings. 

To  correct  this  unfortunate  situation 
Is  the  purpose  of  this  bill.  I  believe  that 


its  passage  into  law  will  enhance  the 
work  of  our  law  enforcement  ofiBcials  in 
their  fight  against  crime,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  endangers  no  constitutional 
right  of  an  accused.  I  would  hope  it  may 
receive  favorable  action  by  this  body. 

The  statement  of  the  Commission  fol- 
lows; 

Thk  Challenge  of  Chime  in  a  Free  Society 
(A  report  by  the  President's  Commission  on 

Law  Enforcecaent   and   Administration  of 

Justice) 

APPEALS    BT    THE    PUOSECtmON 

In  every  Jurisdiction  in  this  country  the 
right  of  the  prosecution  to  appeal  from  an 
adverse  ruling  by  a  court  is  more  limited 
than  the  comparable  right  of  the  defendant. 
The  argument  against  retrying  a  man  who 
has  convinced  a  court  of  the  merit  of  his 
cause  has  led  to  double  Jeopardy  clauses  In 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  45  States.  The  same  argximent  In- 
hibits appea's  that,  if  successful,  would  re- 
sult in  Just  such  a  retrial.  But  in  most  States 
and  the  Federal  system  these  considerations 
do  not  forbid  all  appeals  by  the  prosecution, 
particularly  those  from  pretrial  rulings  that 
are  made  before  jeopardy  attaches  In  the 
constitutional  sense.  Developments  in  the 
law.  particularly  the  growth  of  search  and 
seizure  law  and  exclusionary  rules  governing 
confession.-:,  call  for  a  reexamination  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  prosecution's  right  to  ap- 
peal. 

Under  common  practice  motions  for  the 
suppression  of  evidence  are  required  to  be 
made  before  trial  when  possible.  These  mo- 
tions are  likely  to  become  more  frequent  as  a 
result  of  recent  court  decisions,  and  in  an 
Increased  number  of  cases  the  prosecution 
will  be  blocked  by  a  pretrial  order  suppress- 
ing evidence  or  a  statement.  Frequently  the 
prosecution  cannot  succeesfully  proceed  to 
trial  without  the  suppressed  evidence.  Yet  In 
only  a  few  States  does  the  prosecution  have 
the  right  to  api>€al  from  the  grant  of  such 
orders,  and  in  the  Federal  courts  the  right  to 
appeal  applies  only  to  narcotics  cases. 

Not  only  does  the  absence  of  a  right  of 
appeal  preclude  succeesful  prosecution  in 
many  cases.  Including  Important  cases  in- 
volving organized  crime,  narcotics,  and 
major  thefts,  but  It  has  distinctly  undesir- 
able effects  upon  the  development  of  law  and 
practice.  The  law  of  search  and  seizure  and 
confessions  today  is  highly  uncertain.  This 
uncertainty  le  compounded  by  lower  court 
rulings  that  restrict  police  conduct  yet  can- 
not be  tested  on  appeal,  and  by  Inconsistent 
lower  court  decisions  that  can  be  resolved 
only  on  an  appeal  sought  by  the  defendant. 

When  the  prosecution  Is  not  p>ennltted  an 
appeal,  law  enforcement  officers  faced  with 
restrictive  rulings  they  feel  are  erroneous 
have  available  two  courses,  each  of  which 
is  undesirable:  They  can  follow  the  lower 
court  decision  and  abandon  the  practice, 
in  which  case  an  authoritative  decision  by 
an  appellate  court  never  can  be  obtained;  or 
they  can  continue  the  practice,  hoping  that 
in  a  future  case  a  trial  court  will  sustain  it 
and  that  a  defendant  by  appealing  will  give 
the  higher  court  an  opportunity  to  resolve 
the  point.  The  first  choice  Is  undesirable 
because  It  results  in  the  abandonment  of 
what  may  be  legitimate  police  practice 
merely  because  there  is  no  way  of  testing 
it  In  the  appellate  courts.  The  second  choice 
is  equally  undesirable  for  it  puts  the  pwlice 
In  the  position  of  deciding  which  court  de- 
cisions they  will  accept  and  which  they  will 
not. 

A  more  general  right  of  the  prosecution  to 
appeal  from  adverse  pretrial  rulings  is  desir- 
able. Controls  may  be  needed  to  Insure  that 
appeals  are  taken  only  from  rulings  of  slg- 
nifioant  linp>ortance  and  that  the  accused's 
right  to  a  spyeedy  trial  Is  preserved  by  re- 


quirements  of   diligent   processing   of  such 
appeals. 

The  Commission  recommends: 

Congress  and  the  States  should  enact 
statutes  giving  the  prosecution  the  right  to 
appeal  from  the  grant  of  all  pretrial  motions 
to  suppress  evidence  or  confessions. 

APPEALS    FROM    SUPPRESSION    ORDERS 

The  Commission's  recommendation  that 
prosecutors  be  permitted  to  appeal  trial 
court  orders  suppressing  evidence  Is  par- 
ticularly important  In  organized  crime  cases, 
where  so  much  investigative  and  prosecutive 
time  has  been  expended,  and  where  evidence 
gathering  is  extremely  difficult.  Allowing  ap- 
peals would  also  help  overcome  corrupt 
judicial  actions.  In  gambling  cases,  particu- 
larly, arbitrary  rejection  of  evidence  uncov- 
ered In  a  search  is  one  method  by  which 
corrupt  Judges  perform  their  services  for 
organized  crime. 

APPEALS    BY    THE    PROSECCTION 

In  all  jurisdictions  In  this  country  the 
right  of  the  prosecution  to  appeal  In  crim- 
inal cases  Is  more  Umlted  than  the  com.pa- 
rable  right  afforded  the  accused.  This  limi- 
tation results  primarily  from  the  double 
jeopardy  clauses  contained  In  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  In  the  constitutions  of  45 
States.  Double  jeojyardy  prevents  the  retrial 
of  the  defendant  for  the  same  offense  after 
he  has  once  been  acquitted.  The  right  to  ap- 
peal from  a  trial  ruling  made  after  Jeopardy 
has  attached,  therefore,  is  of  little  value  to 
the  prosecution. 

Double  jeopardy,  however,  does  not  pre- 
clude appeals  by  the  government  from  all 
rulings  in  criminal  cases.  Under  the  Federal 
constitutional  provision  and  provisions  in 
most  States  Jeopardy  attaches  when  the  Jury 
is  Impaneled  and  sworn  or  when  the  court 
in  a  nonjury  trial  begins  to  hear  evidence. 
Thus  In  the  Federal  system  and  In  the  ma- 
jority of  States,  statutes  allow  the  prosecu- 
tion to  take  an  appeal  from  pretrial  rulings 
dismissing  the  indictment  or  Information 
or  sustaining  a  plea  In  bar  to  the  prosecu- 
tion. If  the  government  is  successful  on  ap- 
peal, it  may  continue  the  prosecution. 

The  recent  growth  of  constitutional  law 
in  the  areas  of  search  and  seizure  and  con- 
fessions, including  extension  of  the  exclu- 
sionary rules  to  govern  State  criminal 
prosecutions,  has  Increased  the  number  of 
situations  in  which  prosecutions  may  be 
stymied  by  a  pretrial  order  suppressing 
seized  evidence  or  a  statement  by  the  ac- 
cused. In  many  cases  the  prosecution  cannot 
proceed  to  trial  without  the  suppressed  evi- 
dence. And  even  where  It  has  other  evidence 
for  trial,  the  chances  of  obtaining  a  con- 
viction may  be  severely  weakened  by  the 
suppression  order.  Although  appeals  by  the 
prosecution  from  pretrial  suppression  orders 
are  constitutionally  permissible,  this  right 
is  available  In  only  a  few  States,  and  in  the 
Federal  courts  the  right  to  appeal  Is  limited 
to  narcotics  cases. 

The  Importance  of  permitting  the  gov- 
ernment to  appeal  from  pretrial  suppression 
orders  is  most  evident  in  prosecutions  In- 
volving professional  criminal  enterprises. 
Successful  prosecutions  In  these  cases  often 
depend  upon  whether  seized  evidence,  such 
as  gambling  equipment  or  stolen  property, 
can  be  introduced  at  trial.  If  a  pretrial  order 
suppressing  such  evidence  is  not  appealable, 
an  erroneous  decision  by  a  trla'.  judge  may 
result  In  the  inability  of  the  prosecution  to 
obtain  a  conviction  in  a  case  where  law  en- 
forcement Interests  are  particularly  strong 
and  In  the  waste  of  months  or  years  of  ex- 
tensive Investigation. 

But  the  Importance  of  allowing  the  gov- 
ernment to  appeal  goes  beyond  the  signifi- 
cance of  any  particular  prosecution.  The 
rules  on  search  and  seizure  and  confessions 
are  today  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of 
uncertainty.  If  lower  court  rulings  restrict- 
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ing  police  conduct  cannot  be  appealed  and 
if  inconsistent  lower  court  decisions  can  be 
resolved  only  on  an  appeal  by  a  defendant 
it  is  most  difficult  to  formulate  law  enforce- 
ment policies.  Although  it  may  be  argued 
that  erroneous  ruUngs  by  trial  courts  will 
eventually  lose  their  effect  as  appellate 
courts  consider  search  and  seizure  and  con- 
fessions questions  raised  by  defendants,  this 
is  an  unsatisfactory  remedy.  When  the 
prosecution  Is  not  permitted  to  appeal  law 
enforcement  officials  faced  with  a  restrictive 
ruling  which  they  feel  is  erroneous  have  two 
choices.  They  mt:y  follow  the  lower  court 
decision  and  abandon  the  practice,  in  which 
case  an  authoritative  decision  by  an 
appellate  court  may  never  be  obtained,  or 
they  may  continue  the  practice,  hoping  that 
in  a  future  case  a  trial  court  will  sustain  It 
and  that  the  defendant  will  appeal.  The  first 
course  results  in  the  abandonment  of  what 
may  be  a  legitimate  police  practice  solely  be- 
cause of  the  lack -of  any  vehicle  for  testing 
it  In  the  appellate  courts.  The  second  course 
puts  the  police  In  the  undesirable  position 
of  deciding  which  lower  court  decisions  they 
will  accept  and  which  they  will  not. 

Where  the  prosecution  is  permitted  to  ap- 
peal, on  the  other  hand,  the  sotmdness  of 
a  restrictive  pretrial  suppression  ruling  may 
be  settled  promptly.  All  Jurisdictions  should 
enact  statutes  permitting  the  prosecution  to 
appeal  pretrial  orders  suppressing  statements 
or  seized  evidence;  granting  the  prosecution 
a  more  general  right  to  appeal  from  adverse 
pretrial  rulings  on  pleadings  and  motions 
also  merits  careful  consideration.  It  is  par- 
ticularly desirable  that  the  prosecution  be 
given  a  broad  right  to  appeal  from  pretrial 
suppression  orders  in  the  Federal  courts,  be- 
cause of  the  Importance  of  Federal  prosecu- 
tions against  organized  crime  and  because 
of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  indicating 
that  the  conduct  of  State  law  enforcement 
officers  must  be  governed  by  Federal  stand- 
ards In  those  araas. 

Where  the  prosecution  Is  permitted  to  ap- 
peal from  pretrial  orders,  rules  should  be 
established  to  protect  the  defendant's  in- 
terest In  obtaining  a  speedy  trial.  In  the 
Federal  system,  for  example,  the  statute  pro- 
vides that  an  appeal  from  a  pretrial  suppres- 
sion order  must  be  taken  within  30  days  and 
must  be  "diligently  prosecuted."  Moreover, 
government  appeaU  should  not  be  taken 
routinely  from  every  adverse  pretrial  ruling. 
They  should  be  reserved  for  cases  in  which 
there  Is  a  substantial  law  enforcement  In- 
terest. Control  over  the  type  of  cases  ap- 
pealed may  be  excerlsed  in  several  ways.  In 
the  Federal  system  the  Solicitor  Generals 
office  must  approve  any  appeals  by  U.S.  A-- 
torneys  or  Department  of  Justice  prosecu*-  - . 
In  the  States  an  appeal  might  be  condit'  ed 
on  approval  by  the  State  attorney  ger 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  t^  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  8654.  As  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  joined  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Railsback]  In  the  intro- 
duction of  his  "anticrime"  package  of 
four  bills,  my  own  bill,  H.R.  9680,  is 
identical  to  H.R.  8654  as  it  was  sent  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  amended  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  makes  It  a  stronger,  more 
comprehensive  bill  and  I  would  be  the 
first  to  agree  to  these  changes. 

At  this  time  In  our  history  when  the 
Incidence  of  organized  crime  Is  a  threat 
to  our  existence  as  an  orderly  society 
and  the  rate  of  all  crimes  Is  at  an  all- 
time  high,  it  is  Important  that  the  prose- 
cutors have  this  right  to  appeal  a  motion 
to  suppress  evidence  when  the  evidence 


suppressed  Is  vital  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  proving  its  case. 

As  the  report  on  the  bill  points  out. 
the  Supreme  Court  has  indicated  that 
the  right  of  the  Government  to  appeal 
is  a  question  of  policy  for  the  Congress 
to  decide. 

The  Government  already  has  the  right 
to  appeal  in  cases  involving  the  posses- 
sion of  narcotics.  Congress  provided  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  appeal  in 
these  cases  and  should  extend  this  same 
right  to  all  Federal  criminal  cases.  There 
afre  other  areas  of  law  enforcement  where 
the  Government  is  hampered  if  it  does 
not  have  this  right  to  appeal  on  the  sup- 
pression of  evidence.  These  are  listed  in 
the  report  as  "smuggling,  frauds  against 
Federal  excise  taxes,  and  even  possibly 
cases  of  espionage  and  sabotage." 

Under  this  legislation  there  Is  no  de- 
terioration of  the  safeguards  of  the 
rights  of  the  defendants.  They  are  not 
placed  in  double  jeopardy  and  they  would 
not  be  subjected  to  unwarranted  delays. 

The  extension  of  this  principle  to  other 
than  narcotics  cases  has  the  support  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association. 

The  amendment  making  It  ix»sslble  for 
the  United  States  to  also  appeal  an  order 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions,  granting  a  motion  for  re- 
turn of  seized  property  or  a  motion  to 
suppress  evidence  Is  a  technical  amend- 
ment granting  to  the  United  States  the 
same  right  of  appeal  before  the  court  of 
general  sessions  as  it  has  In  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  obligation  of  the  Con- 
gress in  adopting  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  is  clear.  I  trust  that  we  will  act  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  approve  the  bill  as 
amended. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  enthusias- 
tically support  this  legislation.  I  asked 
for  this  time  principally  to  explain  an 
amendment  adopted  In  the  full  com- 
mittee and  to  pay  tribute  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  on  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rails- 
back]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  been 
recommended  for  many  years  by  many 
outstanding  legal  scholars  In  the  United 
States.  It  was  endorsed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission,  but  It  re- 
mained for  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Railsback].  to  catalyze  the  action 
in  Subcommittee  No.  5  this  year.  We  are 
Indebted  to  him  for  the  leadership  he 
has  displayed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  want  to  express  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary the  appreciation  we  feel  for  the 
generosity  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla.  In  Its  original  form 
this  proposed  legislation  was  confined 
to  the  district  courts  of  the  Federal 
judicial  system.  In  the  full  committee  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  extend  Its 
reach  to  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions.  Recognizing  that 
this  amendment  might  be  properly  re- 
garded as  a  trespass  on  the  jurisdic- 
tional domain  of  other  committees,  I 
approached  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMillan].  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man agreed  that  the  amendment  was 
meritorious  and  that  for  the  purpose 
of  debate  on  this  bill  he  would  waive 
jurisdictional  objections.  I  understand, 
too,  that  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  that  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  concurs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  Important,  I  think, 
to  adopt  this  amendment.  The  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  District  of  Columbia  an- 
nually prosecutes  between  10,000  and 
11,000  criminal  cases  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions.  That 
is  to  be  compared  with  some  1.300  cases 
annually  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  To  permit,  I  sug- 
gest, the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  appeal  from  an  order  to 
suppress  e\'ldence  and  return  seized 
property  entered  by  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  while  re- 
fusing him  the  right  to  appeal  when  the 
order  is  entered  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  of  general  sessions  would 
be  to  create  a  functional  absurdity. 

The  Department  of  Justice  agrees  that 
the  amendment  Is  necessary  In  order  to 
fairly  and  effectively  administer  crimi- 
nal justice. 

Also,  I  am  gratified,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  re- 
jected an  amendment  adopted  in  sub- 
committee and  restored  the  bill  to  the 
foi-m  in  which  it  was  originally  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Railsback]. 

In  its  original  form,  the  proposed  leg- 
islation authorized  the  release  of  the  de- 
fendant pending  an  appeal  by  the  prose- 
cution under  the  terms  of  chapter  207, 
title  XVIII  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Chapter  207  Is  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of 
1966  which  was  adopted  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress. The  amendment  adopted  In  the  ♦ 
subcommittee  would  have  required  the 
court  in  all  cases,  no  matter  how  grave 
the  circumstances,  to  release  the  accused 
on  his  own  recognizance.  Clearly,  the  ac- 
cused In  such  cases  should  be  treated  no 
differently  than  defendants  In  all  other 
cases  pending  appeal  and,  of  course,  the 
court  should  have  the  flexibility  and  the 
alternative  release  provisions  under  the 
Ball  Reform  Act  as  provided  for  by  the 
last  Congress  in  the  handling  of  these 
matters. 

I  might  add  also  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  agrees  with  this  approach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  when  finally 
signed  by  the  President,  as  I  confidently 
expect  it  will  be.  will  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  effort  to  win  the  war  on 
crime  about  which  the  people  of  this 
countrj'  are  so  gravely  concerned.  The 
President's  Crime  Commission  points  out 
the  fact  that  It  will  be  particularly  useful 
In  the  fight  against  organized  crime. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  for  the  psy- 
chological effect  it  will  have  on  this 
country  not  a  single  voice  is  raised  in 
dissent  and  not  a  single  vote  Is  cast  In 
opposition  to  this  legislation. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
general  leave  for  extension  of  remarks  in 
connection  with  H.R.  8654.  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  my  able 
colleagTie  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Railsback]. 

This  bill  represents  a  unlqjie  legisla- 
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tlve  achievement  for  any  member  of  the 
minority  and  especially  one  who,  like 
Mr.  Rau^back,  is  In  his  first  year  of  serv- 
ice. It  symbolizes  the  splendid  talent  of 
Mr.  Railsback  and  is  a  tribute  to  the 
good  judgment  of  the  people  of  the  19th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  <  Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Cel- 
ler]  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  8654.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  wUl  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  311,  nays  1,  not  voting  120,  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No.  2411 
YEAS— 311 


Abem«thy 

Curtis 

Hawkins 

Adair 

Daniels 

Hays 

Adama 

Davis.  Oa. 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Addabbo 

Dawson 

Helstoskl 

Albert 

de  la  Oarza 

Hicks 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Delaney 

Hollfleld 

Andrews, 

Dellenback 

Holland 

N.  Dak. 

Denney 

Horton 

Annunzlo 

Derwlnskl 

Hosmer 

Arends 

Devlne 

Howard 

Ashbrook 

Dlngell 

Hungate 

Afihmore 

Dole 

Hunt 

Ayree 

Dowdy 

Hutchinson 

Bates 

Downing 

Ichord 

Battln 

Dulskl 

Irwin 

Belcher 

Duncan 

Jacobs 

Benneu 

E'-khardt 

Jarnian 

Berry 

Edmondson 

JoeLson 

Belts 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Bevlll 

Edwards,  La. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Blester 

EUferg 

Jonas 

Blackburn 

Eilenborn 

Jones.  Mo. 

Blanton 

Esch 

Jones,  N  C. 

Boggs 

Eshleman 

Karsten 

Boland 

Everett 

Karth 

Boiling 

Fallon 

Kastenmeler 

Bolton 

Parbsteln 

Kazen 

Bow 

Fascell 

Kee 

Brasco 

Flndley 

Keith 

Bray 

Flood 

Kelly 

Brlnkley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

King,  N.Y. 

Brooks 

Ford, 

Klrwan 

Brotzman 

William  D. 

Kornegay 

Brown.  Calif. 

Fountain 

KuDferman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Prledel 

Kyi 

Brown.  Ohio 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Kyros 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

lAndrum 

Buchanan 

Fuqua 

Langen 

Burke,  Fla. 

Oallflanakls 

Latta 

Burke,  Mass. 

Gardner 

Lennon 

Burleson 

Garmatz 

Lipscomb 

Burton.  Utah 

Gathlngs 

Lloyd 

Bush 

Gettys 

Long,  La. 

Button 

Oalmo 

Long,  Md. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Gibbons 

McClory 

Cabell 

Gilbert 

McCulloch 

Cahiu 

Gonzales 

McDftde 

Carter 

Goodllng 

Mr-Donald. 

Cisey 

Green.  Pa. 

Mich. 

Cederberg 

Griffiths 

MoFall 

Celler 

Gross 

MacOregor 

Chamberlain 

Orover 

M.achen 

Clancy 

Gude 

Mahcn 

Clark 

Gurney 

MallUard 

Cleveland 

Halev 

Marsh 

Ccllier 

Hall 

Martin 

Ctllm^r 

Hamilton 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Conable 

Hammer- 

Mat3iinaga 

Corbett 

schmidt 

Mayne 

Corman 

Hanley 

Meeds 

Cowger 

Hardy 

MeskUl 

Cramer 

Harsha 

M'chel 

Cunnjngham 

Hathaway 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Relnecke 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Mlnlsh 

Reuas 

Stephens 

Mink 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Stratton 

Mln£hall 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Siubblefleld 

Mt7* 

Rlegle 

Stuckey 

Monagan 

Roberts 

Sullivan 

Montgomer>' 

Roblson 

Taft 

Moore 

Rodino 

Talcott 

Moorhead 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Taylor 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Mosher 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Tuck 

Murphy,  ni. 

Rosenthal 

Tunney 

Myers 

Roth 

Udall 

Natcher 

Roudebush 

UUman 

Nedzl 

Roush 

Utt 

Nelsen 

Ryan 

Tan  Deerlln 

O'Hara,  Dl. 

Sandman 

Vander  Jagt 

O'Neal,  Oe 

Satterfleld 

Vanik 

Ottlnger 

Scherle 

Vlgorlto 

Passman 

Scheuer 

Waggonner 

Patman 

Schneebell 

Waldle 

Patten 

Schwelker 

Walker 

Pelly 

Schwengel 

Warn  pier 

Perkins 

Scott 

Watson 

Pettis 

Selden 

Watts 

Pickle 

Shipley 

Whalen 

Pike 

Shrlver 

Whalley 

Poage 

Slkts 

White 

Potr 

Slsk 

Whitener 

Pool 

Skubltz 

Whltten 

Price,  ni. 

Slack 

Wiggins 

Price,  Tex. 

Smith.  Calif. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Pr>-or 

Smith.  Iowa 

Winn 

Purcell 

Smith,  N.T. 

Wright 

Qule 

Smith,  Okla. 

Wydler 

QuUlen 

Snyder 

Wylle 

Railsback 

Stafford 

Wyman 

Randall 

Staggers 

Yates 

Held.  111. 

Stanton 

Young 

Reld,  N.T. 

Steed 

Zion 

Re  If  el 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
NAYS— 1 
Burton,  Calif. 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING— 120 

Abbltt 

Frellnghuysen 

Nichols 

Anderson,  111. 

Gallagher 

Nix 

Anderson, 

Goodell 

OHara,  Mich. 

Tenn. 

Gray 

O'Konskl 

Ashley 

Green,  Greg. 

Olsen 

Asplnall 

Gubser 

ONelU,  Mass. 

Baring 

Hagai; 

Pepper 

Barrett 

Halleck 

Phllbln 

BeU 

Hal  pern 

Plrnle 

Bingham 

Haniia 

Pollock 

Blatnik 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pucinskl 

Brademas 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rarlck 

Brock 

Harrison 

Rees 

Broomfleld 

Harvey 

Resnlck 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Hubert 

Rivers 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Ronan 

Carey 

Henderson 

Rostenkowskl 

Clausen, 

Herlong 

Roybal 

DonH. 

Hull 

Rumsfeld 

Clawson,  Del 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ruppe 

Cohelan 

King,  Calif. 

St  Germain 

Conte 

Kleppe 

St.  Onge 

Coriyers 

Kluczynskl 

Saylor 

Culver 

Kuykendall 

Schadeberg 

Daddarlo 

Laird 

Springer 

Davis,  Wis. 

Leggett 

Teasue,  Calif. 

Dent 

Lukens 

Tenzer 

Dickinson 

McCarthy 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Dlggs 

McClure 

Thompson,  N.J 

Donohue 

McEweu 

Tlernan 

Dorn 

McMUlan 

Watklos 

Dow 

Macdonald, 

Wldnall 

Dwyer 

Mass. 

Wllhams.  MiS6. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Madden 

Willis 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

May 

Wilson, 

Felghan 

Miller.  Calif. 

Charles  H. 

Pino 

Morgan 

Wolff 

Fisher 

Morton 

Wyatt 

Flynt 

Moss 

ZaWockl 

Foley 

Multer 

Fraser 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

So  f two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Conte. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 


Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland, 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Morton. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Dick- 
inson. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Teague  of 
California. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Pucinskl  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  NU. 

Mr  Dow  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  McMillan, 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Rarlck. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Prazler. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Plsher. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded.  The  doors  were 
opened. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  3731,  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  and  section  23-105 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  to  per- 
mit an  appeal  by  the  United  States  in 
certain  instances  from  an  order  made 
before  trial  granting  a  motion  for  return 
of  seized  property  and  to  suppress  evi- 
dence." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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INCREASE  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  8775)  to  increase  the 
appropriation  authorization  for  continu- 
ing work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  8775 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  July  19,  1966  (80  Stat.  322).  Is  hereby 
amended  by  changing  "$60,000,000"  to  "$68,- 
000,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Johnson] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Berry]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purix)se  of  H.R.  8775 
is  to  increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  continuing  work  on  rec- 
lamation projects  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin.  This  is  a  "going"  construction 
program  and  H.R.  8775  does  not  author- 
ize any  new  projects.  The  amount  of  the 
increase  wliich  is  applicable  only  to  this 
fiscal  year— fiscal  year  1968 — is  $8  mil- 
Uon,  a  decrease  of  SI  million  in  the 
amoimt  requested  by  the  administration. 

This  $8  milhon  increa.se  in  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  would  be 
accomplished  by  amending  the  act  of 
July  19,  1966,  which  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  S60  million  for  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1968.  The  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  authorize  total  appro- 
priations of  $68  million  for  these  2  fiscal 
years. 

The  current  authorization  for  $60  mil- 
lion during  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968 
is  not  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  con- 
struction work  approved  and  included 
in  the  President's  fiscal  year  1968  budget. 
This  is  due  to  two  developments  not  con- 
templated at  the  time  the  1966  legisla- 
tion was  considered  and  approved  by  the 
committee  and  the  Congress. 

First,  an  emergency  situation  has 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  Tiber  Dam 
of  the  lower  Marias  unit  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project,  and  some  re- 
construction v,-ork  is  nece.ssary  to  alle- 
viate a  dangerous  weakening  of  the 
spillway  in  the  dam.  Since  the  initial 
filling  of  the  reservoir,  settlemrnt  of  the 
spillway  crest  has  occurred  due  to  the 
deterioration  of  the  foundation  of  the 
spillway  gate  structure.  A  field  study 
.several  months  ago  indicated  that  a  haz- 
ardous condition  existed  and  that  imme- 
diate action  is  needed  in  order  to  prevent 
failure.    The    reconstruction    work    re- 


quired to  meet  this  emergency  situation 
is  estimated  at  about  $2.7  million. 

The  other  development  involving  ad- 
ditional fund  needs  came  about  because 
01  the  findings  of  recent  studies  of  elec- 
tric power  needs  in  the  Missouri  River 
Ba.'^in  and  recent  power  failures  in  the 
Stale  of  Nebraska.  As  a  result,  the  deci- 
sion has  been  made,  and  funds  included 
in  the  President's  budget,  to  initiate  con- 
struction of  a  345-kilovolt  transmission 
line  from  Fort  Thompson,  S.  Dak.,  to 
Grand  Island,  Nebr. 

This  transmission  line  is  required  for 
delivering  power  and  energy  from  Fed- 
eral generating  facilities  into  the  State 
of  Nebraska.  The  actual  flow  of  power 
over  this  line  is  expected  to  be  about  375 
megawatts  summer  and  about  160  mega- 
watts winter.  Any  use  of  this  line  for 
wheeling  non-Federal  energy  will  be  on 
a  temporary  and  short-term  basis.  The 
committee  devoted  2  days  to  hearings  to 
the  need  and  justification  for  this  traiis- 
mission  line.  The  committee  is  convinced 
that  the  line  is  needed  and  that  its  con- 
sti-uction  should  be  initiated  as  soon  as 
possible.  Without  this  new  line,  the  Bu- 
reau cannot  have  an  assured  market  for 
approximately  400  megawatts  of  power 
from  existing  generating  facilities.  In  ad- 
dition, the  line  provides  an  important 
facility  which  improves  the  operation  of 
the  entire  Missouri  River  Basin  trans- 
mission network. 

Tlie  amount  in  the  President's  budget 
for  construction  of  the  transmission  line 
is  about  $11.1  million.  Thus,  the  fund 
requirements  for  the  two  it«ms  I  have 
discussed  amount  to  SI 3. 8  million— $2.7 
million  for  Tiber  Dam  and  Sll.l  million 
for  the  transmission  line.  The  addition 
of  this  amount  to  the  already  approved 
obligations  causes  the  $60  million  cur- 
rent authorization  ceiling  to  be  exceeded 
by  a  little  over  $8  million.  The  committee 
approved  an  increase  of  38  million.  The 
funds  for  the  work  I  have  discussed  will 
still  have  to  be  included  in  the  Public 
Works  Appropriation  Act  before  the  ex- 
penditures can  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  opposition 
in  the  committee  to  the  favorable  report- 
ing of  H.R.  8775.  I  believe  this  legislation 
is  needed  at  this  time,  and  I  urge  its  ap- 
nroval  by  the  House. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  jield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Haley]. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Johnson]  has  stated,  increases  the  ap- 
propriation for  works  I  should  say  that 
are  now  or  have  been  under  construc- 
tion for  some  time. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Johnson  1  mentioned  the  fact  that  this 
bill  and  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  committee,  will  reduce  the 
requested  amount  by  $1  million. 

Mr,  Speaker,  if  the  Membprs  of  the 
House  will  turn  to  page  6  of  the  report 
they  will  note  that  the  various  depart- 
ments in  making  their  recommendations 
and  reports  to  the  Congress  under  this 
legislation  stated  that  they  needed 
$8,010,778.  However,  upon  inquiring  as  to 
why  they  needed  $9  million,  they  said 


that  they  just  wanted  to  "round  out"  the 
figure.  I  rounded  it  out  by  offering  an 
amendment,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  $8  million 
should  be  authorized,  thereby  saving  $1 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
people  downtown  should  not  increase  the 
expenditures  on  these  numerous  projects 
to  the  extent  of  SI  million  when  there  is 
only  the  sum  of  $10,778  above  the  S8 
milhon  figure,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
they  are  in  pretty  bad  shape  in  doing 
so.  They  had  better  get  their  pencils  out 
down  there  and  sharpen  them  before 
proceeding  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Cahfomia.  The  com- 
mittee recognized  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  and  the  committee 
adopted  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  California  yielding  and,  generally, 
I  favor  this  legislation.  I  understand  that 
the  two  emergencies,  or  at  least  the  first 
reported    emergency,    requires    the    in- 
creased authorization  and  the  need  for 
the  perennial  high-power  tie  line  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Secretar>'  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  it  will  eventually  encom- 
pass the  United  States.  But,  I  rise  to  ask 
the  gentleman   from   California   if   the 
gentleman  can  reassure  this  House,  as  we 
are  considering  this  proposed  legislation 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules  and  in  a 
veiT  limited  time,  if  this  bill  does  pass 
under    a    suspension    of    the    rules,    as 
amended  in  committee,  if  it  would  not  be 
his  intention— and  I  would  like  to  be 
assured  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  House 
that  it  would  not  be  the  intention  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  to  bring 
the  bill  to  the  floor,  S.  1601.  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  House  bill,  which  has  the 
"full-rounded"  figure  of  S69  million  con- 
tained therein,  and  that  we  can  have  the 
full  assurance  that  there  would  be  no 
such  unanimous  consent  made  to  do  so. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  In  an- 
swer to  the  question  which  has  been  pro- 
pounded bv  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  HALti.  it  is  the  intention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  to  undertake  to« 
have   passed    H.R.    8775    and   then   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  consider  S.  1601 
and  to  strike  everything  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  of  S.  1601  and  insert  m  lieu 
thereof  the  language  of  the  House  bill  a.? 
pas-sed,  and  send  it  back  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  then  it  would  be 
the  opinion  of  the  gentleman,  if  he  wouM 
yield  further,  that  if  the  other  body  does 
not  accept  this  reduced  bill  by  elimi- 
nating the  so-called  rounded  figure,  that 
this  would  be  a  subject  of  the  conference 
committee  and  the  conferees,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  gentleman  from  California 
would  uphold  the  decision  of  the  Mem.- 
bers  on  the  part  of  the  House  in  the  con- 
ference with  respect  to  this  legislation? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfornia.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
his  understanding  is  correct  but  that  of 
course,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  naturally  will 
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handle  the  conference  and  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  If  a  conference 
la  necessary,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspfnall] 
win  maintain  the  position  of  the  House 
In  this  respect. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  for  an  assurance  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  like  to  reassure  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  California 
In  answer  relative  to  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  seems  to  me  to 
reflect  the  opinion  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes,  I 
would  say  that  this  was  a  unanimous 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  also  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
8775,  a  bill  to  Increase  the  appropriation 
authorization  for  continuing  work  In  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  in- 
crease by  $8  million  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1968  for  continuing  the  works 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  undertaken 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursu- 
ant to  the  comprehensive  plan  adopted 
by  the  act  of  December  22,  1944;  Public 
Law  78-534  in  the  78th  Congress. 

Testimony  given  before  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  by  ofiQ- 
cials  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  indicate 
the  necessity  for  this  proposed  increase"* 
in  authorization.  A  hazardous  condition 
has  developed  in  the  operation  of  the 
Tiber  Dam  of  the  Lower  Marias  unit  uf 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  located 
in  northwest  Montana.  Since  the  initial 
filling  of  the  reservoir  in  1956,  settle- 
ment of  the  spillway  crest  has  occurred 
due  to  the  deterioration  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  spillway  gate  structure.  A 
field  review  made  in  December  1966. 
Indicated  the  need  for  immediate  action 
as  continued  settlement  will  place  the 
walls  precariously  close  to  failure.  Fail- 
ure of  the  wall  during  times  of  sizable 
spillway  discharges  could  be  disastrous. 
This  emergency  situation  will  require 
$2,750,000  for  fiscal  1967  and  1968  to 
Initiate  repair  works  and  construction 
of  a  coffer  dam. 

Another  development  occurring  in  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  Is  the  result  of 
recent  studies  of  electrical  power  needs 
in  the  area.  These  studies  indicated  the 
need  for  construction  of  a  345-kilovolt 
transmission  line  and  terminal  fswillltles 
from  Fort  Thompson,  S.  Dak.,  to  Grand 
Island,  Nebr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  construction  of  the  345- 
kllovolt  line  was  the  subject  of  consider- 
able discussion  in  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  I,  for  one, 
urged  delay  In  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation  because  of  my  concern  that 
the  construction  and  operation  of  this 
345-kllovolt  line  would  adversely  affect 
the  operation  of  the  proposed  vital  Oahe 
Irrigation  project  in  South  Dakota, 


The  Initial  phase  of  the  proposed  Oahe 
Irrigation  project  Is  dependent  upon 
pumping  water  out  of  the  Oahe  Reser- 
voir to  Irrigate  some  190,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  James  River  Basin.  There 
are  six  penstocks  In  the  Oahe  Dam  which 
lead  directly  to  power  generators.  The 
seventh  penstock  contains  a  "Y"  so  that 
for  part  of  the  time  this  penstock  can  be 
used  to  generate  electricity  and  part  of 
the  time  it  can  be  used  to  pump  water 
from  the  Oahe  Reservoir  up  over  the 
divide  and  down  the  canals  Into  the 
James  River  area  where  it  will  Irrigate 
some  190,000  acres. 

When  the  Department  was  before  the 
committee  testifying  on  this  bill,  they 
stressed  the  point  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal purposes  of  this  345-kllovolt  line 
was  to  provide  power  to  pimip  water  for 
Irrigation  in  Nebraska.  The  bill  caused 
me  some  concern  because  of  the  report 
of  the  Department  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  dated  May  1965,  on  page 
54,  is  as  follows,  and  I  quote: 

Under  full  development,  the  operation 
period  for  the  Oahe  Pumping  Plant  will  be 
about  six  and  a  half  months  of  the  year — 
April  through  mid-October,  with  a  three  to 
four  week  shutdown  period  during  July  or 
August. 

The  supplemental  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau, dated  June  1965,  on  page  46,  states 
this,  and  I  quote : 

By  lowering  Blunt  Reservoir  outlet  to 
Hlghmore  canal  by  14  feet  and  Increasing 
the  cut  on  Hlghmore  canal,  enough  active 
storage  can  be  provided  to  supply  25  days 
of  Irrigation  water  requirements  for  the  ul- 
timate development  without  piimplng  from 
Oahe  Reservoir.  During  this  25  day  period 
the  seventh  unit  of  Oahe  power  plant  could 

^e   used   for  meeting   the   summer  peaking 

^ower  demand. 

My  question  naturally  was.  Is  It  the 
intention  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  dry  up  the  30-mile-long  Pierre  Canal 
leading  from  the  divide  to  the  proposed 
Blunt  Reservoir,  for  a  period  of  25  to  30 
days  during  the  height  of  the  irrigation 
period  thus  depriving  a  large  area  along 
the  canal  of  irrigation,  and  at  the  same 
time  require  the  Hlghmore  Canal,  which 
leads  from  the  Blunt  Reservoir  to  the 
reclamation  areas  to  be  dug  14  feet 
deeper,  which  would  require  penstocks 
along  that  canal  to  irrigate  along  that 
area?  All  this  in  order  that  they  might 
have  our  power  to  irrigate  in  Nebraska 
during  July  and  August.  This  was  my 
reason  for  opposing  H.R.  8775  originally, 
but  after  considerable  negotiation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  I  have  been 
advised  that  the  planned  operation  for 
the  Oahe  pumping  unit  has  been 
changed  and  that  Unit  7  will  be  used 
throughout  the  irrigation  season  in 
South  Dakota  for  pumping  and  irriga- 
tion in  South  Dakota  and  not  closed 
down  to  add  power  to  this  345-kilovolt 
line  for  irrigation  in  Nebraska. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  insert  a  copy  of  a  letter  setting  out 
this  revised  plan  designed  by  Floyd  E. 
Dominy,  Commissioner  of  Reclamation, 
dated  July  20.  1967,  be  made  a  part  of 
this  Record  at  this  point  for  future  ref- 
erence. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter 
is  as  follows: 
U.S.  Depaktment  of  the  Intkrioh, 

Bureau  of  Reclamation, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  E.  Y.  Bebry, 
House  of  Representativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Berry:  Our  letter  of  June  7  ad- 
vised you  that  studies  under  way  In  relation- 
ship to  the  most  economical  manner  of  oper- 
ating Blunt  Reservoir  on  the  Oahe  Unit 
woxild  be  intensified  on  receipt  of  construc- 
tion funds.  We  now  find,  however,  that  our 
project  and  regional  offices  are  much  further 
advanced  on  these  studies  than  Indicated 
earlier. 

We  are  now  advised  by  our  Regional  Di- 
rector In  Bluings  that  the  plan  of  operation 
Indicated  on  pages  44  and  54  of  the  plan- 
ning rep>ort  would  not  be  Justified.  This  be- 
ing the  case.  Unit  7  of  the  Oahe  Dam  Project 
will  not  be  operated  during  the  Irrigation 
season  for  power  purposes.  Instead,  the 
pumping  plant  will  be  operated  during  the 
irrigation  season  to  maintain  water  In  the 
Pierre  Canal  with  a  minimum  practical  fluc- 
tuation of  Blunt  Reservoir.  You  will  recall 
that  the  design  of  the  facilities  of  the  Oahe 
Dam  pertaining  to  the  diversion  structure  is 
that  a  single  penstock  through  the  dam 
branches  In  Its  lower  reaches  with  one  branch 
going  to  the  pumping  plant  and  the  other 
branch  going  to  Unit  7  of  the  power  plant. 
Because  of  the  relative  capacities  of  the 
penstock  and  its  branches,  the  project  is  not 
designed  to  operate  the  pumping  plant  and 
Unit  7  simultaneously. 

With  this  decision  It  will  therefore  not 
be  necessary  to  lower  the  canal  outlet  from 
Blunt  Reservoir.  The  Hlghmore  Canal  will 
be  kept  at  its  earlier  planned  elevation  rather 
than  being  lowered  14  feet  as  set  forth  In 
the  planning  report. 

We   hop)e   this  added  information  will  be 
helpful  to  you  In  appraising  your  position  in 
regard  to  the  Oahe  Unit. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Floyd  E.  Dominy.  Commissioner. 

Incidentally  as  a  result  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation's  investigation,  the  out- 
let works  for  the  Hlghmore  Canal  will 
not  be  constructed  at  its  earlier  planned 
elevation.  This  change  means  a  reduc- 
tion of  $2,775,000  in  the  cost  estimate  for 
the  proposed  Oahe  unit  in  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  assurance  on 
the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
that  Unit  7  will  be  used  for  irrigation 
in  South  Dakota  during  July  and  Au- 
gust of  each  year  rather  than  for  the 
generation  of  power  for  irrigators  in  Ne- 
braska at  the  expense  of  South  Dakota 
farmers,  I  support  this  legislation  and 
urge  the  support  of  every  Member  of  the 
House.  

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  gentleman  is  sat- 
isfied that  the  arrangement  which  has 
now  been  committed  to  favoring  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  will  be  kept  by 
the  bureau  in  the  operation  of  this  in- 
stallation over  the  years? 

Mr.  BERRY.  That  is  my  purpose  in 
placing  this  letter  in  the  Record  and  in 
placing  this  statement  in  the  Record  In 
order  that  we  may  have  this  further 
proof. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Then,  so  far  as  the  gen- 
tleman is  concerned.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  this  Is  a  moral  com- 
mitment by  the  bureau  to  the  Congress 
which  was  arrived  at  during  the  process 
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of  this  legislation  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
in  the  process  of  this  legislation  was  not 
scotched  because  the  bureau  did  make 
the  commitment  and  did  evidence  that 
it  would  keep  It. 

Mr.  BERRY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman has  consiuned  8  minutes. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hosmer]  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8775,  a  bill  to  increase 
the  appropriation  authorization  for  con- 
tinuing work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  do  so 
only  because  of  the  emergency  situation 
presented. 

HH.  8775  provides  for  an  increase  of 
$8  million  in  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1967 
and  1968  for  continuing  works  in  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  by  amending  the 
act  of  July  19,  1966.  which  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  $60  million  for  con- 
tinued planning  and  construction  dur- 
ing fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  this  legisla- 
tion requested  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  part  the  result  of  a  blunder 
on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
requiring  an  additional  expenditure  to 
rectify  the  consequences  of  earlier  in- 
accurate engineering  and  planning.  Cer- 
tain more  recent  activities  of  the  Bureau 
makes  one  wonder  if  it  is  functioning 
any  better  at  this  later  date.  If  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly,  it  was  only  last 
year  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
informed  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  its  recommended 
planning  and  engineering  to  alleviate  the 
water  shortage  in  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin.  Yet  this  year,  a  completely 
different  proposal  for  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

In  any  event,  the  legislation  before  us 
is  needed. 

H.R.  8775  provides  that  of  the  $8  mil- 
lion authorized  to  be  appropriated. 
$2,750,000  will  be  used  to  construct  a 
coffer  dam  in  front  of  weakened  spill- 
ways at  Tiber  Dam  in  northwestern 
Montana  and  make  the  necessary  repairs 
to  the  spillways  to  prevent  their  total 
failure  because  of  the  accelerated  rate 
of  deterioration  caused  by  subsidence  in 
the  foundation.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the 
Bureau  should  have  anticipated  this  sub- 
sidence in  the  first  place  and  engineered 
around  It.  The  remaining  funds  are  to 
be  used  for  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed 345-kilovolt  transmission  line  from 
Fort  Thompson.  S.  Dak.,  to  Grand 
Island,  Nebr.  However,  testimony  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  indicates  that 
this  is  merely  a  nibble  and  that  ulti- 
mately the  whole  operation  will  even- 
tually cost  in  excess  of  $26,000,000. 

While  much  of  the  reasoning  presented 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  support 
of  this  legislation  was  nebulous,  I  shall 
support  the  passage  of  H.R.  8775  because 
of  the  emergency  situation  presented  by 
the  flooding  of  downstream  areas  should 
the  foundation  beneath  the  spillway  and 
inlet  walls  continue  to  deteriorate  at  the 
present  rate. 


Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  IMr.  Martin]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  able  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  AspinallI,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Harold 
Johnson],  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, as  well  as  the  members  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  for 
their  careful  study  of  the  legislation 
presently  before  us.  This  is  a  good  bill, 
which  is  urgently  needed. 

H.R.  8775  is  a  bill  to  authorize  an  in- 
crease of  $8  million  for  the  development 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  Part  of  these 
funds  would  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  345-kilovolt  tran.smission  line 
and  terminal  facilities  between  Fort 
Thompson,  S.  Dak.,  and  Grand  Island, 
Nebr.  The  early  construction  of  this  line 
will  satisfy  three  ver>-  important  needs: 
First.  The  Bnreau  wUl  have  an  assured 
market  for  a  block  of  power. 

Second.  The  line  will  provide  an  Im- 
portant facility  to  improve  the  operations 
of  the  entire  transmission  network  and 
will  facilitate  the  installation  of  large 
economical  generating  units  by  others. 
Third.  Construction  of  the  line  now 
will  alleviate  a  very  severe  power  short- 
age which  exists  in  Nebraska. 

There  have  been  four  power  blackouts 
In  Nebraska  during  the  last  5  years  in- 
cluding an  extremely  severe  and  wide- 
.spread  blackout  in  the  summer  of  1966. 
This  345-kilovolt  line  will  help  to  prevent 
future  blackouts  and  stabilise  the  power 
supply  in  the  Great  Plains  area.  It  is 
planned  that  the  power  from  Fort 
Thompson  will  come  into  Nebraska  dur- 
ing the  peak  demand  period  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  then  Ix;  used  in  the  Dakotas 
during  their  peak  demand  period  in  the 
winter. 

Nebraska  is  bearing  part  of  the  load  to 
alleviate  this  power  shortage,  as  the  Con- 
sumers Public  Power  District,  in  1966,  au- 
thorized construction  and  awarded  con- 
tracts for  an  800.000-kilowatt  nuclear 
plant,  of  which  400,000  kilowatts  will  be 
available  for  Nebraska  agencies,  and  the 
remainder  to  be  available  for  use  in  Iowa, 
under  contract  between  Consumers  and 
the  Iowa  Power  &  Light  Co.  In  1967,  out- 
state  Nebraska  power  agencies  provided 
generation  for  800,000  kilowatts.  By  1975, 
Nebraska  agencies  are  expected  to  pro- 
vide generating  capacity  to  supply  1.359,- 
000  kilowatts.  Thus,  you  can  see  that  we 
in  Nebraska  are  moving  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  take  care  of  the  power  needs 
of  the  State. 

Our  peak  power  loads  come  during  the 
summer  months,  when  our  electric  irri- 
gation pumps  are  in  operation.  We  need 
to  get  started  immediately  on  the  con- 
struction of  this  345-kilovolt  line  if  we 
are  going  to  offset  a  very  severe  power 
shortage. 

Nebraska  is  a  100-percent  public  power 
State.  The  public  power  boards  of  Ne- 
braska, which  include  all  of  the  munici- 
pal plants,  as  well  as  the  REA's.  and  the 
publip  power  companies,  imanimously  ap- 
proved and  endorsed  the  construction  of 
this  345-kllovolt  Une.  This  is  a  good, 
sound  project,  and  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  imanimously  approve  H.R.  8775. 


Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  >neld  such 
time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Denney]. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8775. 

This  bill  would  raise  the  existing  ap- 
propriation authorization  for  work  in 
the  Missoui-i  River  Basin  from  $60  mil- 
lion to  $68  million.  The  raising  of  the 
Umit  is  necessary  hi  order  to  allow  for 
the  construction  of  a  345-kv  transmis- 
sion line  from  Fort  Thompson,  S.  Dak.. 
to  Grand  Island,  Nebr.  The  Une  will 
carry  vitally  needed  power  from  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  dams  on  the  Missouri 
River  to  power-deficient  Nebraska. 

Nebraska  has  suffered  four  blackouts 
during  the  past  4  years.  With  the  in- 
crease in  demand  for  power  in  Nebraska 
and  existing  systems  being  operated  at 
near  maximum  capacity.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  Nebraska  have  additional 
sources  of  power.  Nebraska  Is  the  only 
midwestem  State  without  a  high  voltage 
tie  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  system. 
Because  of  the  large  amount  of  dam- 
age suffered  by  power  users  during  prior 
electricity  deficiency,  it  is  imperative 
that  this  legislation  t>e  passed.  Addition- 
ally, the  construction  of  this  line  will 
contribute  towards  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  power  in  the  Great  Plains  area; 
in  addition  tliis  added  power  is  vitally 
necessary  for  the  industrial  growth  in 
the  eastern  third  of  Nebraska  which  is 
my  congressional  district. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  in  voting  in  favor 
of  H.R.  8775 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  \ield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Ccnningham]. 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  m.y  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  legislation, 
H.R.  8775.  The  development  of  the  great 
Missouri  Basin,  .so  important  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  and  the  States 
involved  goes  unchallenged.  Ever>-  en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  the  con- 
tinual development  of  the  basin  and  this 
bill  is  intended  to  do  that.  Also  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  bill  includes  the  con- 
struction of  a  much-needed  345-kilovolt 
tran.smission  line  and  terminal  facilities 
from  Fort  Thompson  to  Grand  Island 
Nebr.  I  simply  want  to  emphasize  that 
great  development  has  been  made  in  the 
Missouri  Basin  and  this  is  but  a  con- 
tinuing of  that  development.  I  wish  to 
pay  my  sincere  thanks  to  chairman 
Aspinall,  of  the  great  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  dill- 
gent  work  and  understanding  of  the- 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  John- 
son!. All  of  us  who  recognize  the  great 
contributions  to  the  midlands  and  the 
Mi.ssouri  Basin  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  are  deeply 
grateful  to  this  great  committee  and  its 
members. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  request  for 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert i .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Johnson]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
niles  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  8775,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  225,  nays  83,  not  voting  124, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  242] 


YEAS— 225 


Abernethy 

Gross 

AUaIr 

Gude 

Albert 

Gurney 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Haley 

Andrews, 

Hall 

N.  Dak. 

Hamilton 

Annunzlo 

Hammer- 

Ayre8 

schmldt 

BAttln 

Hardy 

Belcher 

Harsha 

Berry 

Hathaway 

Belts 

Havs 

Blaster 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Blackburn 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Blanton 

Hicks 

Boggs 

HoUfield 

Boland 

Horton 

Bolllne; 

Hosmer 

Bolton 

Hungate 

Brlnkley 

Ichord 

Brooks 

Jacobs 

Brotzman 

Jarman 

Bro«-n,  Cahf. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Brown,  Mich. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Karsten 

Burke.  Maae. 

Kastenmeler 

B'irle:^on 

Kazen 

Burton,  C"aUf. 

Kee 

Burto:;,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Bush 

Kupterman 

Button 

Kyi 

Cahlll 

Kyros 

Carter 

Landrum 

Casey 

Lipscomb 

Cederbcrg 

Lloyd 

Chamterlain 

Lon,j.  La. 

Clark 

Long.  Md. 

Collier 

McCulloch 

Conable 

McDade 

Corbett 

McDonald, 

Cowger 

Mich. 

Cunningham 

McFall 

Davis,  Ga. 

MacGregor 

Dawson 

Machen 

Dellenbach 

Mahon 

Denney 

Mali'lard 

Derwlnskl 

Martin 

Dole 

Mathias,  Cal.f, 

Dowdy 

Mat.sunab'a 

Downing 

Mi.yne 

Dul5kl 

Meeds 

Eckhardt 

MesklU 

Edmondson 

Mills 

Edwards,  La. 

Mink 

EUberg 

M'7P 

Erlenbom 

Moore 

Each 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

Eshleman 

Murphy,  HI 

Everett 

Mvers 

Pallun 

Natcher 

Pasf.-ell 

Nedzi 

Findiey 

O'Hara,  111 

Flood 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Pasbman 

Prellnahuysen 

Patman 

FrledPl 

Patter. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Pei:y 

Puqua 

Perkins 

Garmatz 

Pettis 

Gftthlngs 

Pickle 

Glalmo 

Pool 

Gibbons 

Price,  HI, 

Goodell 

Price,  Tex. 

Gray 

Pryor 

Green.  Pa. 

Quie 

Griffiths 

QulIIen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Reld,  ni. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla, 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

SLsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stetger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckev 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teaeue.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tunnev 

(Jdill 

L'Uman 

Unt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Viyorito 

Wa^t'onner 

Wiildle 

W.alker 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Wh.ilen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wisgins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Winn 

Wright 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zicn 

Zwarh 


NAYS— 83 

Adams 

Ford. 

McClory 

Addabbo 

Willla.Ti  D, 

Marsh 

Ashhroolc 

Poiuitaln 

Michel 

Aflhmore 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Bate« 

Galiflanakls 

Mlnish 

Bennett 

Gardner 

Mlnshall 

Bevlll 

Gettvs 

Monagan 

Bow 

Gilbert 

Montgomery 

Brasco 

Gonzalez 

Moorhead 

Bray 

Goodllng 

Mosher 

Brown.  Ohio 

G rover 

Nelseii 

Brcyhill,  N  C. 

Hanley 

Ottinger 

Buchanan 

Hawkins 

Pike 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Helstaski 

Pcff 

Cabell 

Howard 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Clancy 

Hunt 

Roblsori 

Cleveland 

Hutchinson 

Rodino 

Cclmer 

Irwin 

Rosenthal 

Cramer 

Joelson 

Roth 

Curtis 

Johneou,  Pa. 

Satterfleld 

Daniels 

Jones,  N.C. 

Scheuer 

de  la  Garza 

Karth 

Schneebell 

Delaney 

Keith 

Stratton 

Devlne 

Kelly 

Sullivan 

Dingell 

Kornegay 

Tuck 

Duncan 

Langen 

Vanlfc 

Edwards,  AJa. 

Latta 

Whltener 

Parbstein 

Lennon 

WydJer 
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Abbltt 

Foley 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Anderson,  111. 

Eraser 

Nichols 

Anderson, 

Gallagher 

Nix 

Tenn. 

Green.  Greg. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

.\rends 

Gubser 

O'Konskl 

Ashley 

Hagan 

Olsen 

.^.splnall 

Halleck 

O-Nelll,  Mass. 

Baring 

Hal  pern 

Pepper 

;Barrett 
,Bell 

Hanna 

PWlbln 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Plrnle 

Bingham 

Hansen.  Wash 

Poage 

Blatnik 

Harrison 

Pollock 

Brademas 

Harvey 

Piiclnskl 

Brock 

Hebert 

Purcell 

Broomfleld 

Henderson 

Rarlck 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Herlong 

Rces 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Holland 

ResnU'k 

Carey 

Hull 

Rivers 

Celler 

Jonas 

Ronan 

Clauien, 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rostenkowskl 

Don  H. 

King,  Calif. 

Roybal 

Clawson.  Del 

King,  N.Y. 

Rumsfeld 

Cohelan 

Kleppe 

Ruppe 

Conte 

Kluczynskl 

St  Germain 

Conyers 

Kuykendall 

St.  Oiige 

Cormaii 

Laird 

Baylor 

Culver 

Leggett 

Schadeterg 

Daddiirlo 

Lukens 

Springer 

Davis.  Wis. 

McCarthy 

Teague,  Calif. 

Dent 

McClure 

Tenzer 

Dlcitinson 

McEwen 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Dlggs 

McMillan 

Thompson,  N.J 

Donohue 

Macdonald, 

Tlernan 

Dorn 

Mass. 

Watkins 

Dow 

Madden 

Williams.  Miss. 

Dwyer 

Mathias,  Md. 

Willis 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mav 

Wilson,  Bob 

Evans,  Colo. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Wilson. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Morgan 

Charles  H. 

Pelghan 

Morse,  Mass. 

Wolff 

Flno. 

Morton 

Wyatt 

Fisher 

Moss 

Zablockl 

Fiynt 

Multer 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Conte. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr,  Laird. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Savior. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr    Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  MathlPS  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Morse 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  B>Tnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 


Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Pelghan  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure. 

Mr.  Macdonald  cf  Massachusetts  with 
Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr. 
Dickinson. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Teague  of 
California. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Jtdaho. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  'Watklns. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
dall. 

Mr.  Leggett  wl'ch  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr   Kleppe. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr    King  of  New  York. 

Mr,  Olsen  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Pucinskl  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Tlernan  wTth  Mr  Nix. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr  Diggs. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Celler. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  "Ux. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Phaser  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  KARTH  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay."' 

Mr.  MONAGAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  CABELL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  WHITTEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nav"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania 
chanfjed  his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  FINDLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  TAFT  changed  his  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

Mr.  KEITH  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"'  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

K  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  Sen- 
ate bill  S.  1601  to  increase  the  appro- 
priation authorisation  for  continuing 
work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  similar  bill 
to  the  one  the  House  just  passed,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
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right  to  object,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  this  bill  was  not  to  be  considered 
because  it  involves  an  extra  $1  million 
as  passed  by  the  other  body.  I  under- 
stood we  were  going  to  move  to  strike 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  sub- 
stitute the  bill  which  we  have  just 
passed,  H.R.  8775.  I  ask  if  that  is  the 
intention  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That  is 
my  intention.  I  will  move  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.  1601 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Act  of  July  19,  1966  (80  Stat.  322),  is  hereby 
amended  by  changing  "$60,000,000"  to  $69,- 
000,000". 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    JOHNSON    OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment   offered    by    Mr.    Johnson    of 
California:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  S.  1601  and  insert  the  provisions  of 
HR.  8775,  as  passed,  as  follows: 
H.R.  8775 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Act 
of  July  19,  1966  (80  Stat.  322),  is  hereby 
amended  by  changing  '$60,000,000'  to  $68,- 
000,000".". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  8775)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ROMNEY  BRAINWASHES  EASY 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to- 
day to  my  Republican  colleagues  for  the 
political  passing  of  one  of  their  would-be 
presidential  candidates — Gov.  George 
Romney,  of  Michigan. 

It  Is  not  often  that  we  get  to  witness 
the  political  suicide  of  a  candidate  be- 
fore the  campaign  year  has  even  begim. 
And  yet  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Romneys 
astounding  revolving-door  statements  on 
the  Vietnam  war  have  just  about  elimi- 
nated him  as  a  serious  presidential  pos- 
sibility. 

I  say  this  with  a  great  deal  of  sadness, 
for  I  have  tremendous  sympathy  for  the 


plight  of  the  Republican  moderates  as 
they  seek  to  wrest  control  away  from  the 
Groldwaterites  who  dominate  their  p>arty. 
Mr.  Romney  may  not  be  dead  as  a 
candidate,  but  it  is  all  too  clear  that 
rigor  mortis  has  set  into  his  campaign. 
Quite  frankly.  I  do  not  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  going  to  support  a  man 
who  is  so  clearly  unable  to  cope  with 
the  day-to-day  pressui'es  of  political 
campaigning. 

If  he  cannot  handle  himself  with  a 
ci'owd  of  newspaper  reporters — as  obvi- 
ously he  cannot — I  do  not  see  how  he 
wouid  be  able  to  handle  the  really  dif- 
ficult challenges  facing  a  President. 

Governor  Romney "s  statement  that  he 
was  "brainwashed "  by  the  generals  in 
Vietnam  gives  rise  to  the  question  about 
who  might  be  brainwashing  him  now. 
I  would  hate  to  think  that  he  would 
be  so  easily  seduced  by  Premier  Kosygin 
as  he  says  he  was  by  our  own  generals 
and  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  whether  a 
man  is  a  dove  or  a  hawk  on  "Vietnam. 
There  are  sincere  people  on  both  sides. 
The  relevant  issue  here  is  whether  a  man 
can  cope  with  pressure. 

The  fact  that  others  on  the  same  trip 
to  Vietnam  with  Mr.  Romney— Repub- 
licans and  Democrats — insist  that  they 
were  not  brainwashed  simply  illustrates 
how  ludicrous  the  Governor"s  latest  posi- 
tion is. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  he  is  simply 
changing  his  positions  all  the  time  solely 
for  political  effect,  hoping  to  grasp  at 
favorable  winds  of  public  opinion  as  they 
shift. 

But  I  am  afraid  his  problems  go  deeper 
than  that.  He  seems  reluctant  to  face 
reality. 

One  day  he  is  for  a  hard  line  in  Viet- 
nam, the  next  day  he  is  against  it.  One 
day  he  is  for  open  occupancy  in  housing, 
the  next  day  he  is  against  it. 

Unfortunately,  he  seems  to  have  a  very 
changeable  mind. 

If  nothing  else,  it  is  clear  he  is  a  man 
whose  deep  convtctions  are  somewhat 
flexible. 

I  feel  sorry  for  the  man.  A  good  long 
vacation  might  help. 

It  may  be  that  the  Republicans  ought 
to  start  looking  for  another  horse. 


A  TIME  FOR  LISTENING 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  as  we  resume  work  today 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress has  been  In  session  8  months  and 
yet  much  of  the  necessaiy  work  of  the 
session  is  still  to  be  done.  We  are  at  this 
moment  confronted  with  the  unhappy 
prospect  of  spending  most  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  in  session,  unless 
something  can  be  done  to  expedite  the 
work  of  Congress. 

The  House  is  not  seriously  at  fault  In 
that  most  of  the  essential  bills  have  been 


sent  to  the  Senate.  Others,  notably  the 
remaining  appropriations  bills,  will  fol- 
low as  soon  as  the  authorization  meas- 
ures are  completed.  Howe\'er,  only  a  few 
of  the  major  bills  have  cleared  the  Sen- 
ate, and  that  means  conference  commit- 
tee action  can  be  another  seriously 
delaying  factor. 

The  House  has  given  a  good  account 
of  itself  in  most  of  the  measures  which 
have  been  passed.  The  social  security  bill 
is  a  good  bill  which  the  public  will  ap- 
plaud. The  crime  bill  and  the  foreign 
aid  bill  were  improved  by  action  taken 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Upon  the  ad- 
vice of  its  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
House  drastically  reduced  funds  for 
model  cities  and  abolished  rent  subsi- 
dies— both  sound  actions.  A  contest  with 
the  Senate  on  these  items  is  in  prospect. 
The  House  has  sent  to  the  Senate  a  much 
needed  riot  control  bill,  which  should 
not  be  tampered  with.  On  all  these  I 
hope  the  House  will  stand  by  its  guns. 

The  House  still  must  consider  the  anti- 
poverty  authorization,  and  presumably 
will  be  called  upon  to  consider  pay  raise 
legislation,  the  air  pollution  bill,  and 
the  truth-in-lending  bill.  The  big  unan- 
swered question  is  what  will  happen  to 
the  administi-ation"s  tax  bill.  There  is  lit- 
tle disposition  by  either  branch  of  the 
Congress  to  consider  the  measure,  but 
presumably  administration  pressure  will 
be  continued  until  action  of  some  kind 
is  taken,  at  least  in  the  House.  It  will  be 
hard  to  sell  when  nondefense  domestic 
spending  is  increasing  faster  than  de- 
fense spending. 

There  is  a  requirement  before  Con- 
gress which  is  more  important  than  any 
of  the  measures  which  are  pending.  It  is 
the  need  for  Congress  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  feeling.*  of  the  people  back 
home.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  ef- 
fectively in  the  short  recesses  which 
Congress  has  taken.  These  actually  do 
not  bring  many  of  the  Members  into 
close  contact  with  their  own  districts. 
Short  recesses  permit  a  speechmaking 
s'R'ing  through  a  district  but  not  an  op- 
portunity to  listen.  Listening  is  what  the 
average  Congressman  needs  to  do.  Long 
sessions  have  the  effect  of  keeping  a 
Member  at  his  desk  in  Washington 
where  he  is  exposed  to  bureaucracy  but 
not  to  the  homefolks. 

In  the  lEist  election,  the  voters  ex- 
pressed ver>-  general  disapproval  of  the 
workings  of  Congress  and  it  will  be  re- 
called that  the  Members  of  Congress  had 
spent  very  little  time  at  home  prior  to 
that  election  Congress  is  elected  to  rep- 
resent the  people,  not  bureaucracy.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  Congress  to  settle 
down  to  business,  complete  its  task  forth- 
with, and  depart  to  the  hustings,  there 
to  Hsten  and  to  learn  from  the  people 
we  are  elected  to  represent.  As  a  result, 
the  quality  of  our  legislative  product  will 
be  improved  in  the  next  session. 


WAR  IN  "VTETNAM  AS  VIEWED  BY 
NOTED  RABBI  AND  SECRETARY 
MACOMBER 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEIABLEK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  minote? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  Include  a  sermon  by  Rab- 
bi Hayim  Goren  Perelmuter,  of  Temple 
Isaiah  Israel,  of  the  district  in  Chicago  I 
am  honored  to  represent,  and  the  com- 
ments thereon  by  the  Honorable  William 
B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations.  Mr. 
Macomber  Is  an  alumnus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  our  former  Ambas- 
sador to  Jordan. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  and  other 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record  will 
find  keen  interest  in  this  discussion  of 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam  by  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  rabbis  and  one  of 
the  lay  executives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Rabbi  Perelmuter's  sermon  follows: 
Thk  VirrNAM  Wa« — A  Personal  Assessment 

There  la  always  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  runs  through  any  congregation  or  any 
community,  these  last  few  years,  when  any- 
one rises  to  express  himself  about  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  A  colleague  of  mine  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  took  steps  to  make  his  congrega- 
tion sit  up  and  take  notice.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  stood  up  and  took  notice  or 
fell  down  in  a  state  of  shock  when  a  few  days 
before  the  sermon  they  received  a  Temple 
bulletin  with  a  forthright  and  extreme  state- 
ment against  the  war  In  Vietnam,  bordered 
In  black,  announcing  the  outline  of  his  forth- 
coming sermon. 

The  following  Friday  I  am  quite  sure  a 
sizzling  congregation  came  to  hear  the  ser- 
mon. Subsequent  to  that  I  met  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  congregation  and  asked  him  what 
happened  that  night.  "Well."  he  replied,  "the 
sermon  wasn't  as  extreme  as  the  editorial.  All 
through  the  sermon  I  watched  a  man  who 
came  blazing  with  fury.  And  as  the  Rabbi 
preached  I  watched  him  and  here's  what  I 
saw.  Sometimes  the  man  shook  his  bead  In 
vigorous  disapproval.  Then  a  few  minutes 
later  another  vigorous  shake  of  disapproval. 
Then  a  nod  of  agreement.  Then  a  shake  of 
disapproval,  then  another  nod  of  approval. 
And  when  the  sermon  was  over,  he  simply 
shrugged  his  shoulders  In  a  sign  of  total  be- 
wilderment." 

And  I  think  that  pretty  much  describes 
how  very  many  Americans  feel  about  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  Bewildered,  sick  In  the  pit  of 
their  stomach,  confused,  ambivalent  at  how 
to  approach  It. 

I  say  we  are  confused  and  concerned  and 
there  are  some  who  say  that  It  Is  really  be- 
yond our  capacity  to  Judge.  We  are  caught  In 
the  maelstrom  of  a  kind  of  destiny  we  can 
no  longer  control,  and  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  trust  and  take  the  word  of  those  at  the 
helm. 

Now,  I  don't  know  whether  this  Is  so  or  not. 
And  perhaps  I  don't  know  all  the  answers 
But  I  do  know  how  I  feel.  And  I  have  for  some 
months  now  felt  a  very  deep  compulsion  to 
express  how  I  feel,  knowing  full  well  that  It 
may  not  necessarily  reflect  the  point  of  view 
of  many  In  our  midst.  Certainly  I  do  not 
speak  for  the  congregation,  I  Bp>eak  for  my- 
self. I  have  some  very  clearly  felt  attitudes 
and  feelings,  and  would  like  to  share  them 
with  you  for  what  they  are  worth.  I  don't 
think  that  this  will  necessarily  solve  any- 
thing. What  I  have  to  say  may  not  make  you 
feel  any  better.  I  am  not  sure  It  wUl  make 
me  feel  any  better,  but  I  must  say  It. 

I  think  we  are  In  a  vrrong  war,  wrong  for 
our  long-range  national  self-lntereet,  and 
wrong  for  our  moral  stature.  I  think  If  Amer- 
icans were  wise  they  would  study  the  history 


of  the  British  and  French  and  Belgian  em- 
pires, particularly  in  relationship  to  colonial 
wars. 

If  Americans  were  wise,  and  guided  not 
merely  by  a  sense  of  face  or  of  pride,  or 
even  a  sense  of  power,  they  would  study 
British  history  In  relation  to  her  colonial 
wars  In  Palestine  and  in  India.  They  would 
study  French  history  In  relation  to  her  colo- 
nial wars  In  Indo-Chlna  and  In  Algeria. 

And  If  we  were  wise  enough  to  study 
these  wars,  we  would  learn  that  In  approach- 
ing colonial  wars  where  we  are  dealing  not 
with  Ideology  but  with  nationalism  and  an 
outpouring  of  the  effort  to  express  a  national 
Identity,  all  the  military  fire  power  that  Is 
brought  to  bear  upon  It  Is  of  virtually  no 
avail,  and  In  the  end  nothing  that  the  power 
can  do  will  prevent  the  national  Identity 
from  asserting  Itself. 

We  have  been  told  over  the  last  three 
or  four  years  that  the  purpose  of  the  escala- 
tion of  our  military  p>ower  In  Vletntim  was 
to  prevent  the  Infiltration.  And  strangely 
enough  the  more  we  have  escalated,  the  more 
the  other  side  has  infiltrated.  And  the  more 
we  have  escalated,  the  more  the  casualties 
have  been.  The  escalation  has  not  done  at 
any  given  point  that  It  was  announced  and 
applied  what  we  were  told  It  would  do. 

There  were  perhaps  nine  hundred  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers  In  South  Vietnam  some 
two  or  three  years  ago  when  we  began  escala- 
tion. And  today  there  are  ninety  thousand, 
and  no  matter  how  much  fire  power  we  bring 
to  bear  In  the  Jungle,  In  the  Delta  to  the 
North  even  more  fire  power  Is  bought,.tb  bear, 
I  don't  think  we  really  understand  and  are 
informed  about  the  national  aspirations  of 
the  Indo-Chinese  people  who  for  centuries 
have  known  colonial  occupation. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  It  came  from  China, 
In  the  late  nineteenth  century  down  to  Dlen 
Blen  Phu  In  1954  from  the  French,  and  dur- 
ing World  War  II  from  the  Japanese.  Nor 
have  we  been  fully  Informed  how  this  tor- 
tured country  has  tried  to  find  an  expression 
of  Its  national  existence,  and  how  the  French 
devised  the  technique  of  divide  and  rule, 
and  divided  the  country  Into  two  In  the 
conflict.  Nor  do  we  fully  understand  that 
there  Is  one  people  desperately  trying  to  find 
us  identity,  and  that  currently  there  Is  a 
struggle  for  power  between  two  segments  of 
North  Vietnamese  people,  one  represented  by 
Ho  Chi  Mln  and  the  other  by  General  Ky. 
They  are  both  northerners,  and  they  are  both 
engaged  In  the  struggle  for  power  with  the 
Intervening  Western  powers. 

The  Communist  world  Is  no  longer  a  unl- 
fljed  force  working  together  any  more  than 
the  Western  Alliance  Is  a  unified  force  work- 
ing together.  In  both  Instances  the  forces  of 
nationalism  have  been  pulling  them  apart. 
And  the  concept  that  American  Interests  will 
be  best  served  by  resisting  Communism  every- 
where In  the  world  will  I  think  turn  out  to 
be  an  illusion.  We  are  going  to  find  ourselves 
allied  economically,  politically  or  even  mili- 
tarily with  some  Communist  powers  In  a 
combination  of  power  structure,  while  other 
non-Communist  powers  that  do  not  see  eye- 
to-eye  with  us  will  be  In  alliance  with  other 
Communist  powers.  And  some  Communist 
powers  will  find  themselves  pitted  against 
other  Communist  powers. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  ^hat  the  policies  of 
containment  of  the  late  ■fifties  should  be  re- 
examined In  the  light  of  the  realities  of  our 
world  today.  Perhaps  our  national  self-in- 
terest Is  not  being  best  served  by  outmoded 
policies.  Maybe  even  If  no  one  else  In  the 
world  will  do  It,  we  must  close  the  gap  be- 
tween morality  and  politics. 

We  are  told  we  don't  know  what  the  Pres- 
ident knows,  and  therefore  how  can  we  pre- 
sume to  make  decisions.  I  think  this  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  abdications  of  the  right  to 
think  In  a  democracy  We  are  a  democracy 
and  although  we  do  give  much  power  to  our 
Chief  Executive,  this  does  not  mean  that  we 


do  not  have  the  right  to  examine  and  evalu- 
ate policies  and  where  they  lead. 

In  other  kinds  of  democracies  when  there 
is  a  rejection  of  a  foreign  policy,  a  govern- 
ment falls  and  a  new  government  takes  over. 
With  us  the  struggle  for  the  minds  of  men, 
the  debates  about  foreign  pwUcy,  take  place 
with  elements  from  both  parties  partici- 
pating. I  must  confess  that  I  am  Inclined  to 
be  more  sympathetic  to  the  point  of  view  of 
Senator  Fulbrlght,  George  Kennan,  Ambas- 
sador Relchhauer  and  General  Gavin.  There 
Is  nothing  In  what  I  have  read,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  has  been  said  that  leads  me  to 
think  their  views  should  not  deserve  the 
most  careful  consideration. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  our  pre- 
occupation with  fear  of  International  Com- 
munism. This  kind  of  a  concern  can  be  self- 
hypnotic,  and  for  us  as  Americans  can  be- 
come as  much  of  a  bugaboo  as  the  Protocols 
of  the  Elders  of  Zlon  were  for  the  Nazis, 
lehavdll.  I  think  we  can  be  so  bedeviled  by 
slogans  that  we  can  lose  sight  of  what  our 
real  self-interest  is. 

I  am  very  deeply  and  gravely  concerned 
about  what  the  war  Is  doing  to  us.  I  cannot 
reconcile  myself  to  the  dally  game  of  num- 
bers when  Chet  Huntley  or  any  other  news 
commentator  will  state  that  In  operation 
Junction  City  we  sustained  250  casualties  but 
we  killed  2,000  of  the  enemy.  And  somehow 
or  other  In  this  whole  basic  frustration  I 
sense  the  developing  of  a  national  frustra- 
tion that  says  In  effect:  "If  we  can't  solve 
our  Inner  domestic  social  problems,  let's  take 
It  out  on  them!" 

I  don't  like  how  the  war  Is  brutalizing  us. 
I  don't  like  how  the  war  Is  preventing  tis 
from  dealing  with  very  serious  domestic  so- 
cial, economic  problems  which  may  ulti- 
mately create  Infinitely  greater  difficulties 
and  problems  In  our  own  back  yard  than  all 
the  punitive  threats  of  Ho  Chi  Mln  £ind  Red 
China  eight  and  nine  thousand  miles  away. 

I  am  concerned  with  how  we  are  begin- 
ning to  use  our  power.  We  have  emerged  eus 
the  greatest  power  In  the  world.  The  whole 
International  structiire  which  used  to  de- 
I>end  on  a  balance  of  p>ower  Is  so  out  of  bal- 
ance now,  our  American  productive  capacity, 
our  military  strength  Is  so  enormous  that  al- 
most the  rest  of  the  world  doesn't  quite 
balance  It.  We  have  so  much  power  and  I 
am  concerned  that  we  will  lose  a  sense  ot 
the  responsibility  of  the  use  of  that  power. 

Lord  Acton  once  said  that  power  corrupts, 
and  absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely.  I  am 
afraid  of  what  power  Is  doing  to  us.  We  have 
so  much  power  that  we  do  not  need  to  be 
concerned  about  face.  We  could  therefore 
take  a  posture  of  patience  and  forbearance, 
and  could  lead  the  way  to  peace  not  through 
retreat  or  evacuation,  but  through  a  kind  of 
forbearance  which  has  not  been  sufficiently 
forthcoming  up  to  this  point. 

The  question  Is  raised  shall  we  let  our 
troope  down.  Of  course,  not.  Shall  we  stand 
by  our  country?  Of  course  But  I  cannot  quite 
accept  the  argiunent  of  those  who  say  we've 
got  to  do  this  because  we  can't  let  our  troops 
down,  after  having  put  the  troops  there  In 
order  to  be  compelled  to  do  such  things  to 
defend  them!  ,^\>r  me  this  question  still 
awaits  an  answer. 

I  began  by  saying  that  I  don't  know  the 
answers,  but  what  I  am  trying  to  do  Is  to 
express  a  feeling  of  unease  In  conscience 
which  troubles  me  deeply  as  an  American 
because  I  love  my  country,  I  love  that  for 
which  It  stands. 

I  am  concerned  at  the  fact  that  much  too 
often  In  this  generation  we  are  finding  our- 
selves necessarily  allied  with  forces  which  are 
backward,  which  are  reactionary  In  tenns  of 
their  economic  approach,  and  that  we  find 
ourselves  allied  with  a  combination  of  feudal 
landowners  and  usurious  moneylenders  in 
South  Vietnam  as  we  do  In  many  Latin 
American  countries. 

I  would  wish  that  we  who  once  fought  a 
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great  revolution  to  establish  our  freedom 
could  understand  the  anguish  and  the  birth 
pangs  of  nations  trying  to  find  their  freedom. 

I  could  not  help  but  think  of  this  as  I 
read  the  story  of  that  American  oil  tanker 
that  rsin  aground  at  the  southern  tip  of  Eng- 
land and  began  spilling  Its  oil  that  has  been 
threatening  to  ruin  the  beaches  and  destroy 
a  vast  number  of  birds. 

And  you  may  have  read  (and  this  Is  one 
kind  of  bombing  that  I  approve  of)  that  the 
British  Air  Force  bombed  this  boat  so  that 
they  couid  set  Its  oil  afire  in  order  not  to 
pollute  the  ocean  surface  any  further. 

Apparently  the  government  hesitated  be- 
cause there  was  an  Insurance  problem  and 
they  wanted  to  wait  and  see  whether  perhaps 
the  boat  could  be  salvaged,  and  this  factor 
delayed  the  decision  to  bomb  the  boat.  That 
decision  was  finally  made. 

One  of  the  many  volunteers  who  were 
catching  the  oU-covered  birds  and  bringing 
them  to  shelter,  spoke  bitterly  of  the  govern- 
ment's long  Indecision  about  setting  fire  to 
the  crippled  tanker.  Looking  at  the  birds  he 
said;  "For  six  million  lousy  pounds  they  let 
these  birds  die." 

I  think  this  may  well  be  the  story  of  our 
society,  the  story  of  our  civilization.  Too 
many  nations,  too  many  people  are  putting 
the  one  ahead  of  the  other,  and  many  birds — 
and  in  place  of  "birds"  read  "people"— many 
humble  people  In  many  parts  of  the  world, 
are  suffering. 

And  this  Is  why  I  am  so  deeply  concerned, 
why  I  express  this  concern  In  the  hope  that 
we,  with  our  overwhelming  power,  will  have 
the  capacity  to  show  the  way  In  forbearance 
that  may  open  the  door  to  peace. 

~  Department  of  State, 

Washington,   D.C. 

Hon.  Basra TT  O'Hara, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  O'Hara:  Thank  you  for 
giving  us  the  opi>ortunlty  to  comment  on 
the  sermon  by  Rabbi  Hayim  Goren  Perel- 
muter which  expresses  his  personnel  views  on 
the  Vlet-Nam  conflict.  We  appreciate  Rabbi 
Perelmuter's  concern  about  the  conflict  and 
his  sincere  effort  to  express  his  thoughts  on 
our  Involvement. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  our  vital  Interests 
are  deeply  Involved  in  Vlet-Nam  and  In 
Southeast  Asia.  We  are  Involved  because  the 
nation's  word  has  been  given  that  we  would 
be  involved.  On  February  1,  1955,  by  a  vote 
of  82  to  1,  the  United  States  Senate  passed 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty. 
That  Treaty  stated  that  aggression  by  means 
of  armed  attack  as  defined  in  the  treaty 
would  endanger  our  own  peace  and  safety 
and,  In  that  event,  "We  would  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger."  There  Is  no  question 
that  an  expanding  armed  attack  by  North 
Vlet-Nam  on  South  Vlet-Nam  has  been  un- 
der way  In  recent  years:  and  six  nations,  with 
vital  Interests  In  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  region  have  Joined  South  Vlet-Nam  In  de- 
fense against  the  armed  attack. 

In  short,  we  are  Involved  in  Vlet-Nam  be- 
cause we  know  from  painful  experience  that 
the  minimum  condition  for  order  is  that 
aggression  must  not  be  permitted  to  succeed. 
For  when  It  does  succeed,  the  consequences 
Is  not  peace.  It  Is  the  further  expansion  of 
aggression. 

To  further  detail  our  commitment  to  Vlet- 
Nam  In  terms  of  our  over-all  Asia  policy,  I 
am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  recent  speech  by 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Bast  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs,  WUUam  P.  Bundy. 

One  of  the  underlying  elements  In  Rabbi 
Perelmuter's  analysis  of  the  conflict  Is  his 
assumption  that  this  Is  primarily  a  civil  war. 
While  there  are  certainly  dissident  South 
Vietnamese  elements  In  the  Vlet-Cong  and 
the  so-called  "National  Liberation  Front", 
the  main  course  of  the  war  Is  directed  from 
Hanoi.  To  give  fuller  treatment  to  this  prob- 


lem. I  am  enclosing  some  Department  publi- 
cations which  explain  the  origins  of  these 
organizations  and  their  development  in 
South  Vlet-Nam.  1  have  also  enclosed  some 
copies  of  captured  Viet  Cong  documents 
which  discuss  Viet  Cong  alms  In  the  South 
and  emphasize  Hanoi's  control  over  their 
actions. 

The  1954  Geneva  Accords  established  both 
South  and  North  Vlet-Nam  as  International 
entitles  with  Independent  International  sta- 
tus. The  Accords  temporarily  divided  Vlet- 
Nam  Into  two  zones,  each  to  be  administered 
by  its  respective  authorities  until  the  unifi- 
cation of  the  country.  Foreign  nations  have 
recognized  this  separate  and  distinct  status 
by  establishing  diplomatic  relations  with  Sai- 
gon or  Hanoi  or  both. 

The  provisional  military  demarcation  line 
drawn  by  the  Accords,  although  not  a  polit- 
ical or  territorial  boundary,  is  an  Interna- 
tional frontier  that  under  International  law 
must  be  respected.  To  this  extent  the  divi- 
sion of  Vlet-Nam  Is  similar  to  that  of  Ger- 
manv  or  Korea.  It  Is  self-evident  that  If  a 
state  Is  divided  by  an  Internationally  recog- 
nized demarcation  line,  the  two  parts  of  that 
state  must  refrain  from  attacks  or  hostile 
acts  against  each  other.  Thus,  an  attack  by 
North  Korea  on  South  Korea  or  by  East  Ger- 
many on  West  Germany  would  be  Illegal. 
Such  actions  are  no  less  "aggression"  or 
"armed  attack"  than  an  attack  by  one  state 
against  another. 

We  agree  with  Rabbi  Perelmuter's  analysis 
that  the  communist  world  Is  no  longer  mono- 
lithic and  that  nationalism  has  been  in  part 
responsible  for  what  has  been  called  "poly- 
centrlsm".  The  problem  that  we  face,  how- 
ever. Is  one  which  hinges  more  directly  on 
Ideological  matters.  I.e.,  the  doctrine  of  "wars 
of  national  liberation".  This  problem  is  dis- 
cussed In  Assistant  Secretary  Bundy's  speech 
which  was  mentioned  earlier  and  In  the  en- 
closed policy  statement  "United  States  Policy 
and  International  Communism". 

Rabbi  Perelmuter's  assertion  that  the  views 
of  prominent  Americans  such  as  Senator  Ful- 
brlght, General  Gavin,  and  former-Ambassa- 
dors Kennan  and  Relschauer  should  be  given 
careful  consideration  Is  one  that  cannot  be 
disputed.  We  have  examined  and  are  con- 
tinually re-examining  our  policy  In  Vlet-Nam 
In  light  of  suggestions  and  proposals  made 
by  many  distinguished  statesmen.  Our  firm 
commitment  to  a  Just  and  peaceful  settle- 
ment In  Vlet-Nam  where  the  people  of  South 
Vlet-Nam  have  the  opportunity  to  freely  de- 
termine their  own  future  does  not  mean  that 
the  way  we  will  strive  to  achieve  this  goal 
Is  not  open  to  change  and  modification.  We 
have  tried  to  remain  responsive  to  the  situa- 
tion whether  In  terms  of  Increased  aggres- 
sion by  the  other  side  or  supporting  and 
Initiating  efforts  to  achieve  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

The  concern  expressed  for  those  who  are 
injured  or  killed  in  Vlet-Nam  Is  one  that  is 
shared  by  all  Americans.  We  have  long  been 
associated  with  an  ever-expanding  program 
of  medical  assistance  to  aid  and  assist  In- 
jured civilians  and  to  help  overcome  the 
problems  of  poverty,  hunger,  and  disease. 
Our  continued  commitment  In  Vlet-Nam 
does  not  prevent  us  from  meeting  these  same 
challenges  in  our  own  country.  President 
Johnson  emphasized  this  point  on  May  8  in 
speaking  to  participants  in  the  Conference 
of  Women  in  the  War  on  Poverty,  The  Presi- 
dent noted  his  request  for  an  additional  $3.6 
billion  for  fiscal  1968  for  these  programs  and 
the  fact  that  this  would  mean  an  Increase 
of  2' 2  times  what  was  being  spent  in  1960. 

Rabbi  Perelmuter  has  also  raised  the  Im- 
portant question  of  land  reform.  Both  the 
Vietnamese  and  United  States  Governments 
have  long  been  aware  of  the  crucial  role  that 
land  reform  can  play.  The  land  tenure  situa- 
tion in  Vlet-Nam  is  characterized  by  confu- 
sion. Contrary  to  popular  misconception, 
Viet- Nam's  rice  lands  are  not  In  the  hands 


of  a  few  landlords  who  would  offer  an  easy 
target  for  criticism  and  Government  action. 
A  series  of  Government  ordinances  dating 
back  to  1956  have  attempted  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  defining  land  ownership  and 
providing  land  for  those  who  had  not  previ- 
ously owned  any  of  their  own.  There  are, 
for  example,  restrictions  on  the  size  of  land- 
holdings,  ceilings  on  the  amount  of  rental 
fee  that  can  be  charged  to  a  tenant,  and 
encouraging  the  signing  of  contracts  between 
the  tenant  and  the  owner.  The  major  prob- 
lem of  enforcement  of  these  ordinances  has 
been  the  Insecurity  of  the  war.  Much  of  the 
land  has  t)e€n  abandoned  by  movement  to 
the  cities  and  squatters  may  have  moved  on 
it.  Many  land  records  have  been  destroyed  or 
lost  during  the  conflict  However,  this  is  not 
to  suggest  that  the  Vietnamese  Government 
has  Ignored  the  farmer  because  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  war.  The  recently  adopted  Con- 
stitution specifically  commits  the  Govern- 
ment to  help  the  farmer  get  his  own  land  to 
farm.  The  program  of  Itself  must  be  a  step- 
by-step  process  and  Is  treated  In  more  de- 
tail In  the  enclosed  paper  put  out  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

I  am  also  enclosing  some  additional  state- 
ments which  deal  with  political  develop- 
ments m  South  Vlet-Nam  in  the  belief  that 
Rabbi  Perelmuter  will  find  them  of  Interest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wn-LiAM  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 
Assistant   Secretary  for  Congressional 

Relations. 


JUNK  MAILERS  AND  REPUBLICANS? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  very  interested  in  seeing 
a  copy  of  a  bulletin  of  the  Associated 
Third-Class  Mail  Users  dated  August  24, 
1967,  in  which  President  Harry  J.  Magin- 
nis  advises  the  election  of  a  Republican 
President  and  a  Republican  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
implications  to  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Ma- 
ginnis'  advice  are  fair.  Tliere  are  a  large 
number  of  Members  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  have  publicly  indicated 
their  supp>ort  for  raising  third-class  mall 
rates  so  that  this  class  of  mail  will  pay 
its  way.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  link 
the  Republican  Party  with  those  who  are 
supporting  ridiculously  low  rates  on 
third-class  mail. 

P^irthermore,  Mr.  Maginnis  also  states 
in  this  bulletin : 

A  highly  placed  postal  official  Informed  me 
that  the  President  had  made  a  deal  with  the 
press  to  scuttle  direct  mall  advertising  In 
return  for  lower  rates  and  favorable  edi- 
torials on  his  domestic  and  foreign  policies. 

I  challenge  Mr.  Maginnis  to  supply  the 
name  of  the  postal  official  who  allegedly 
made  such  a  statement,  and  I  challenge 
him  further  to  submit  proof  of  such  a 
fantastic  charge. 

Mr.  Maginnis  contends  that  the  only 
people  concerned  about  the  clutter  of 
this  mail  are  the  newspapers  who  are 
afraid  of  competition.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit  that  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  that  their  taxes  are 
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being  used  to  subsidize  third-class  mail, 
at  a  time  when  they  are  threatened  with 
botto  a  tax  Increase  and  higher  rales  on 
flrst-class  mail  and  airmail. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 

the  text  of  the  August  24  bulletin  issued 

by  Harry  J.  Maglnnis.  president  of  the 

Associated  Third-Class  Mail  Users: 

Et  Tu  Brute 

(By  Harry  J.  McGlnnls.  president) 

As  you  will  have  observed  In  the  press,  the 
House  Post  Office  Committee  did  the  bid- 
ding o£  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  The  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  and  other  publications 
and  voted  to  price  third-class  mall  out  of 
the  postal  service.  All  efforts  to  phase  the 
minimum  piece  and  pound  rates  over  a 
three-year  period  failed.  Yesterday  the  26- 
man  Committee  voted  by  15  to  10  to  make 
the  minimum  piece  rate  3.8  cents,  with  the 
circular  and  catalogue  pounds  rates  advanc- 
ing 4  cento.  The  non-profits  will  have  to  pay 
one-half  of  those  rates.  Their  minimum  will 
advance  from  l'«  cents  to  1.9  cents. 

Members  all  over  the  country  were  con- 
tacted to  plead  with  Committee  members 
to  reconsider  the  vote  at  todays  session  and 
to  pass  the  Corbett  substitute  proposal  that 
would  have  advanced  the  minimum  and 
pound  rates  in  three  annual  stages.  The 
newspapers  had  succeeded  on  the  day  prior 
In  limiting  their  share  of  the  load  to  there 
1%  annual  hikes.  Moreover,  the  Committee 
returned  to  the  original  Administration  pro- 
posal which  increases  the  minimum  piece 
rate  on  newspapers  from  'gth  of  a  cent  to 
one-fifth  of  a  cent. 

In  essence,  the  Committee  has  voted  to 
Increase  third-class  revenues  by  8224-mnilon 
annually  ($35-mllllon  more  than  LBJ  asked 
fori  and  has  kept  the  fofa;  second-class  in- 
crease down  to  t34-mllllon. 

A  highly  placed  postal  official  informed  me 
that  ttoe  President  had  made  a  deal  with  the 
press  to  scuttle  direct  mall  advertUlng  in 
return  for  lower  rates  and  favorable  edi- 
torials on  his  domestic  and  foreign  policies. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  will  be  one  of  the 
principal  beneflclarles  of  the  low  second- 
class  rates  voted  by  the  Committee. 

The  author  of  the  3.8  cents  single  step 
third-class  rate  was  no  other  than  Congress- 
man Arnold  01»en  of  MonUna.  All  efforts  to 
persuade  him  to  support  Congressman  Cor- 
betts  three-step  proposal  failed.  Olsen  was 
the  key  to  reconsideration.  Another  highly 
placed  postal  official  told  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  sent  word  to  Olsen  that  he  had  In- 
formed the  Cabinet  of  Olsen's  3.8  cents  ef- 
forts to  get  additional  revenues  for  the  fal- 
tering Administration  and  sent  congratula- 
tions. 

Going  back  to  PMG  Donaldson's  time  ev- 
ery succeeding  Postmaster  General  has  made 
clear  his  desire  to  get  rid  of  third-class  mall. 
In  a  recent  letter  to  Chairman  Dulskl  (copy 
enclosed)  the  Department  admitted  that  If 
Hechler's  4' 2  cento  rate  Is  approved,  the 
postal  establishment  will  be  able  to  handle 
the  volume  of  unsorted  mall  converted  from 
bulk  third  to  flrst-class. 

In  view  of  the  Administration's  announced 
Intentions  to  scuttle  the  direct  mall  medium 
at  the  Insistence  of  the  press,  it  new  seems 
highly  unlikely  that  any  power  on  earth  can 
prevent  the  Hechler  i^^t  amendment  from 
being  adopted  on  the  House  floor  when  the 
rate  bill  Is  being  considered. 

A  copy  of  Mr.  Hechler's  latest  letter  to  434 
colleagues  will  provide  you  with  the  full 
flavor  of  what  he  Is  up  to  and  Just  how  he 
plans  to  demagogue  the  4',i«  rate  through 
the  House. 

In  the  end  third-class  mall  had  only  nine 
men  on  the  Pull  Committee  who  were  willing 
to  provide  us  with  a  teaspoonf ul  of  fair  treat- 
ment. They  were: 

Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl,  (D)  N.T. 

Joe  R.  Pool,  (D)  Tex. 


Charles  H.  Wilson,  (D)  Calif. 
Robert  J  Corbett.  (R)  Pa. 
H.  R.  Gross,  (R)  Iowa. 
Glenn  Cunningham.  (R)  Nebr. 
Edward  J.  Derwlnskl.  (R)  111. 
Albert  W.  Johnson,  (R)  Pa. 
Daniel  E.  Button.  (R)  N.Y. 
The  remaining  Members  of  the  Committee 
are; 

Arnold  Olsen.  ID)   Mont. 

Morris  K.  Udall,  ^Di  Ariz. 

Domlnlck  V.  Daniels,  (D)  N.J. 

William  J.  Green,  |D)  Pa. 

James  M.  Hanley,  (D)  NT. 

Jerome  R.  Waldie.  iD)  Calif. 

Richard  C.  White,  (D)  Tex. 

Lee  H.  Hamilton,  (D)  Ind. 

Frank  J.  Brasco,  iD)  N.Y. 

David  N.  Henderson,  (D)  N.C. 

Robert  N.  C.  Nix.  Pa. 

Wmiani  D.  Ford,  (D)  Mich. 

James  T.BroyhlU.  iR)  N.C. 

William  L.  Scott.  (R)  Va. 

Philip  E.  Ruppe,  (R)  Mich. 

James  A.  McClure.  (R)  Idaho, 

Fletcher  Thompson,  (R)  Ga. 

You  can  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

SOME    OTHER    CHANGES 

The  85'T>-of-the-regular-thlrd-class-rate 
voted  for  shopping  guides  was  deleted  today. 
as  was  the  prop.sal  that  third-class  mail 
which  advertises  book.«i  should  enjoy  a  lower 
rate.  The  Committee  did  abandon  the  Ad- 
ministration bill  when  it  voted  to  make  the 
single-piece  rate  6f  for  the  first  two  ounces. 
The  original  bill  had  suggested  a  5t  rate. 
There  are  no  tears  being  shed  at  12th  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  this  development. 

The  Udall  slxteen-polnt  amendment  writ- 
ing Into  the  statute  book  the  regulatory  re- 
strictions on  thlrd-cli^ss  mall  (see  bulletin 
No.    12-67)    was   also   deleted   this   morning. 

As  previously  reported.  Mr.  O'Brien  re- 
gards the  Committee  as  subservient  puppeto 
and  Intends  to  get  his  bill  through  the 
House  and  Senate  with  little  more  than  a 
comma  or  period  being  changed.  If  the  bill — 
which  violates  every  principle  of  the  Postal 
Policy  Act — does  become  law — only  one 
chance  remains  of  permanent  damage  being 
averted:  the  election  of  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent and  a  Republican  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

THE   vs.    SENATE 

We  can  only  win  there  If  all  componento 
of  this  vast  industry  finally  bestir  them- 
selves and  make  their  views  known  In  no 
uncertain  terms.  The  need  for  page  after 
page  of  newspaper  advertising  Informing 
the  public  of  the  press's  great  steal  will  have 
to  be  carried  In  every  city  In  the  land.  That 
will  cost  you  and  your  confreres  In  this  busi- 
ness a  great  deal  of  money.  We  will  create 
the  ads  here  and  publish  as  many  as  our 
limited  funds  allow. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  all  that  we  lack 
political  muscle.  It  becomes  Incumbent  upon 
you  to  get  categorical  assurances  from  every 
candidate  running  for  public  office  that  they 
will  cast  their  votes  on  postal  Issues  on  the 
basis  of  facts  and  not  the  hogwash  of  the 
press.  ^     , 

We  have  been  done  In.  We  must  now  begin 
to  fight  seriously. 


AGED   WORKERS  SETTING 
PRODUCTION  RECORDS 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
In  the  July  edition  of  Florida  Trend  mag- 


azine tells  a  unique  story  of  aged  workers 
setting  production  records  in  the  Clear- 
water, Fla.,  plant  of  Television  Manu- 
facturers of  America. 

The  company's  policy  of  no  age  dis- 
crimination is  a  bold  experiment  and 
worthy  of  consideration  in  industries 
throughout  America.  In  Clearwater, 
TMA  has  found  that  their  elderly  em- 
ployees are  highly  dependable  and  that 
personality  and  workmanship  problems 
are  virtually  nonexistent.  The  results  of 
their  "no  age"  policy  far  exceeded  their 
expectations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  large  number  of 
older  Americans  represent  our  most  ne- 
glected national  asset.  We  need  to  make 
better  use  of  their  talents  and  experi- 
ence. Many  of  these  people  are  willing  to 
work  even  if  it  means  losing  their  Gov- 
ernment benefits. 

The  Clearwater  experiment  demon- 
strates an  effective  way  to  make  life  more 
meaningful  for  senior  citizens.  I  com- 
mend the  article  describing  the  project  to 
every  Member  of  Congress.  I  hope  all 
Members  will  join  in  working  to  develop 
new  approaches  to  help  the  elderly  help 
themselves. 

The  article  follows: 

Aged  Workers  Set  Prodiction  Marks 

Ever  hear  of  a  factory  where  the  older  you 
are  the  better  your  chances  of  getting  a  Job? 

There  Is  such  a  factory  In  Florida  and  Its 
policy  Is  no  age  discrimination  has  proved 
so  successful  that  personality  and  workman- 
ship problems  are  virtually  non-existent. 

The  average  age  of  workers  at  the  Clear- 
water plant  of  Television  Manufacturers  of 
America  Co.  Inc.  Is  50,  and  men  and  women 
as  old  as  74  work  on  the  assembly  line. 

The  foreman  is  the  youngest  person  on  the 
payroll.  Rubin  Landazurl,  a  native  of  Quito, 
Ecuador,  Is  24 — a  half-century  younger  than 
the  oldest  worker  under  him. 

How  has  it  worked  out? 

"The  resulto  have  far  exceeded  our  ex- 
pectations." said  Norman  Stein,  59,  plant 
manager.  "We  don't  need  a  personnel  man- 
ager as  a  sounding  board  and  middleman  for 
grievances,  because  there  aren't  any." 

Landazurl  concurs. 

"People  over  50  are  simply  more  consci- 
entious— and  take  more  pride  In  their  work." 
he  said.  "Younger  people  tend  to  'know  It  all.' 
to  talk  back  and  resist  when  you  try  to  tell 
them  how  a  Job  should  be  done." 

A    74-YEAR-OLD    EXPERT 

Oldest  person  on  the  payroll  Is  Minnie 
Hurt,  74.  She  operates  a  machine  that 
punches  eyelets  In  printed  circuit  boards.  A 
great  grandmother,  she  turns  out  1,100 
boards  on  her  four  and  one-half  hour  shift 
and  often  gets  ahead  of  other  women  on  the 
production  line. 

Working  conditions  at  the  plant  were  set 
up  with  the  needs  of  older  people  In  mind. 
Hours  and  conditions  are  flexible  and  each 
person  works  at  his  own  pace. 

Originally,  a  work  schedule  of  four  and 
one-h£ilf  hours  a  day  was  planned  so  em- 
ployees drawing  Social  Security  wouldn't 
forfeit  their  benefito  by  earning  too  much 
In  a  given  year. 

To  the  company's  surprise,  many  em- 
ployees wanted  more  work — even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  losing  their  government  beneflte. 

"No  one  here  wanto  to  exist  on  memories 
and  a  government  check."  Stein  said.  "They 
want  to  live  in  the  present  and  continue  to 
amount  to  something  in  the  eyes  of  their 
families,  friends  and  themselves." 

The  Clearwater  plant  of  Television  Manu- 
facturers of  America  Co.  is  the  Electronic 
Componento  Division.  Stock  of  the  parent 
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company  Is  traded  on  the  American  Stock 
Exchange,  where  It  recently  sold  for  eVj. 
TMA  earned  20  cento  a  share  In  the  latest 
reported  six-month  period  compared  with  37 
cento  a  share  In  the  prior  six  months. 


antipoverty  workers  play  key 

ROLES   IN   restoring   LAW   AND 

order 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  speaker  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
civil  disturbances  in  several  of  our  cities 
this  .summer  many  antipoverty  workers 
played  key  roles  in  restoring  law  and  or- 
der. Even  though  the  record  reveals  that, 
only  an  infinitesimal  number  of  local 
antipoverty  employees  were  guilty  of  any 
wrongdoing,  rumors  persist  that  these 
people  caused  many  of  the  disturbances. 
I  think  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  William  Selover  has 
written  a  comprehensive  report  of  the 
role  of  antipoverty  workers  in  a  number 
of  our  cities.  The  article  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  August  21. 
1967.  In  order  that  all  Members  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  this  important  ar- 
ticle, under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
It  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

OEO  CooLS  Riot  CmES,  Probe  Hints 
(By  William  C.  Selover) 
Washington. — The     Office     of     Economic 
Opportunity  has  been  under  siege  for  weeks. 
Ever  since  rioting  first  erupted,  the  anti- 
poverty  agency.  In  the  words  of  one  top  offi- 
cial, has  been  "trying  to  put  out  fires." 

At  the  same  time,  the  OEO  has  been  the 
target  of  repeated  accusations. 

Most  frequent  was  the  charge  that  anti- 
poverty  workers  were  Involved  In  the  burning 
and  looting. 

The  agency's  public-relations  men  Immedi- 
ately issued  denials.  But  they  winced  with 
each  new  outbreak,  not  knowing  for  sure 
what  might  happen  next.  And  they  couldnt 
be  completely  certain  that  In  the  28  cities 
where  riots  occurred,  there  might  not  be 
some  (or  even  quite  a  few)  of  their  anti- 
poverty  workers  Involved.  In  those  cities 
alone,  they  knew  there  are  over  12,000  em- 
ployees being  paid  by  the  OEO. 
investigations  urged 
The  OEO's  director,  R.  Sargent  Shrlver,  had 
to  know  the  facts  quickly. 

Sen.  John  L.  McClellan  (D)  of  Arkansas 
was  convinced  that  the  charges  were  true. 
So  were  other  lawmakers.  Many  called  for 
full-scale  investigations. 

However,  on  the  basis  of  early  soundings, 
Mr.  Shrlver  reported  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  that  the  charges 
were  groundless. 

"In  Detroit  alone,"  he  said.  "3,783  persons 
were  arrested.  There  are  1,547  paid  anti- 
poverty  workers  In  that  city  but  not  a  single 
one  !s  under  arrest." 

He  also  pointed  out,  that  of  the  nearly 
500  OEO  offices  in  these  cities,  "not  a  single 
one  was  burned.  Not  a  single  one  was  looted. 
"Why?  Because  .  .  .  these  facilities  were 
among  the  few  places  where  they  [the  Ne- 
groes]  could  find  refuge  and  aid." 

details  sot:ght 
And  out  of  the  some  6.700  arrested  In  the 
28  cities,  the  OEO  pointed  out.  only  seven 
were  paid  poverty  workers. 
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Mr.  Shrlver  has  called  on  his  chief  of  in- 
spections, former  newspaperman  Ed  May,  to 
dig  out  the  facts.  Mr.  May  sent  Investigators 
out  to  make  reporto.  He  needed  the  facto  for 
his  boss. 

Other  top  Shrlver  aides  In  charge  of  pro- 
gram planning,  needed  to  know  as  well — to 
guide  them  In  modifying  programs  that  may 
have  gone  wrong. 

The  reports,  made  available  to  this  news- 
paper, tell  the  good  and  the  bad.  They  point 
to  occasional  indiscretion  and  poor  Judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  antipoverty  workers  in  a 
few  cities. 

For  example.  In  Dayton.  Ohio.  OEO  In- 
vestigators reported  that  the  director  of  one 
OKO-funded  program  had  his  picture  taken 
With  H.  (Rap I  Brown  at  the  airport  and  In- 
troduced him  at  a  meeting  afterward.  The 
disturbance  started  after  this  meeiing^EO 
inspectors  felt  this  was  bad  Judgmetn,  but 
they  found  "no  evidence  of  wrongdoing  .  .  . 
just  a  lack  of  tact  and  common  sense." 

And  In  Rochester.  N.Y..  inspectors  found 
that  some  antipoverty  officials  had  '■verbally 
attacked  city  officials"  at  a  meeting  called 
Euppiosedly  to  quell  tension.  The  effect  was 
the  opposite. 

And  in  many  cities  poverty  workers  have 
appeared  as  witnesses  against  the  police. 

But  the  major,  untold  story  of  the  riots  Is 
quite,  different  and  deeply  impressive.  It  Is 
a  story  of  a  constructive  response  to  emer- 
gencies by  antipoverty  workers  In  community 
after  community. 

In  report  after  report,  instance  after  In- 
stance of  tlae  courageous  role  played  by  these 
people  In  the  midst  of  racial  chaos  remains 
a  singularly  bright  light  In  an  otherwise 
dismal  picture. 

incidents  listed 

Here  are  some  examples  from  the  investi- 
gator's reporto: 

Detroit:  "Neighborhood  workers  and  com- 
munity organizers  circulated  through  tl^e 
riot  areas,  ascertaining  what  help  was  needed 
with  regard  to  shelter,  food,  and  clothing  " 

"Some  30  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
youths,  serving  as  police  cadeto,  worked 
around  the  clock.  In  12-hour  shifts  at  police 
precincts,  manning  in-put  telephone  switch- 
boards, handling  all  calls  requesting  general 
information." 

Tampa,  Fla.:  Two  neighborhood  anti- 
poverty  centers  served  as  headquarters  for  a 
group  of  young  Negroes  "assigned  to  go  into 
the  not  area  to  talk  with  teen-agers."  to  cool 
them  off. 

Minneapolis:  Some  15  employees  of  an 
OEO  program  "went  out  on  the  streets  In  an 
attempt  to  calm  rebellious  teen-agers.  .  .  . 
And  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  reported  that 
one  antipoverty  center  "has  been  acknowl- 
edged by  police  as  a  key  factor  in  limiting 
the  violence." 

Toledo,  Ohio:  25  poverty  workers  here 
"maintained  the  only  communication  with 
teen-age  rioters  .  .  .  '  The  poverty  workers 
called  most  of  the  youths  to  a  meeting  to 
air  their  grievances  and  all-night  telephone 
i^rlevance  service  was  started  "for  ghetto 
residente  with  gripes." 

CROWD    INTERCEPTED 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  The  local  anti- 
poverty  agency  "placed  on  the  street  a  task 
force  of  street  workers  who  sought  to  help 
the  police  prevent  looting.  '  The  Grand  Rap- 
ids press  praised  their  work  calling  them 
"a  group  of  young  Negroes  bent  on  trying 
to  keep  Grand  Rapids  cool." 

Plainfield.  N.J.:  "Before  and  during  the 
riot.  10  of  12  staff  members  were  on  the 
street,  trying  to  calm  the  people." 

Pontlac.  Mich.:  "Some  20  neighborhood 
organizers  were  utlllEed  to  talk  to  the  way- 
ward youth  In  their  areas  In  attempte  to 
cool  things  down.  .  .  ." 

Saginaw,  Mich.:  Antipoverty  officials  were 
credited  with  preventing  violence  July  25. 
when    they    Intercepted    a   crowd   marching 


on  City  Hall.  They  convinced  the  crowd  that 
their  grievances  could  be  presented  to  the 
Mayor  by  two  spokesmen. 

Des  Moines :  This  city  has  a  "night  patrol" 
set  up  by  the  antipoverty  program  "to  keep 
things  cool."  The  30  youths  In  the  patrol 
go  to  a  disturbance  "to  encourage  people  on 
the  streets  to  go  to  their  homes  and  stay 
there." 

CADETS    PRAISED 

Atlanta:  During  a  disturbance  In  the  Dixie 
Hills  section  of  this  city,  the  antipoverty 
office  was  the  only  facility  In  the  area  open. 
It  served  as  a  meeting  place  for  city  and 
state  officials  with  local  resldento. 

Youngstown.  Ohio:  The  Youngstown 
Vindicator,  praising  the  efforto  of  the  26 
OEO-funded  police  cadeto  said:  "They  calm 
down  a  hothead  LpolUng  for  a  fight  or  mingle 
In  a  crowd  urging  excited  youngsters  to  go 
home  " 

Waterbury,  Conn.:  The  local  Community 
Action  Program  iCAPi  agency  "acted  as  a 
communications  link  between  the  radical 
elements  in  the  Negro  neighborhoods  and 
the  white  power  structure  of  the  city.  .  .  ." 

The  inspector's  reporto  admitted  that  In 
some  cities  the  local  antipoverty  programs 
played  little  or  no  role.  In  Boston's  Roxbury 
section,  they  reported,  "ABCD  apparently 
did  not  play  much  of  a  role  In  the  Roxbury 
rloto,  either  positively  or  negatively."  And 
they  reported  that  the  Cairo,  111..  CAP  "did 
very  little  during  the  trouble." 

Similarly.  CAPs  played  little  or  no  part 
one  way  or  another,  in  Lansing,  Mich., 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  or  In  Cambridge,  Md. 

centers    CRITICIZED 

And  the  Rochester  CAP  program  came  In 
tor  some  criticism:  "The  CAP  neighborhood 
centers  have  not  reached  the  teenagers.  In 
fact,  two  of  tWe  centers  don't  have  a  youth 
worker  and  the  other  Just  recently  hired  one, 
even  though  the  money  has  been  appropri- 
ated over  a  year." 

Many  of  these  28  cities  have  now  redoubled 
their  efforto  to  set  up  peace-keeping  ma- 
chinery— and  the  experience  with  the  use 
of  antipoverty  workers  has  encouraged  in- 
creased reliance  on  them. 

Probably  even  more  significant  is  the  ef- 
fort being  made  by  antipoverty  workers  to 
keep  calm  the  cities  where  no  rioting  oc- 
curred. 

OEO  Inspectors  Investigated  the  conatd- 
erable  role  OEO-funded  agencies  are  play- 
ing m  cooling  eleven  other  nonrlot  cities. 
including  these:  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  Oklahoma  City.  St.  Louis,  New  York, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  Trenton,  N.J..  PhUadelphla, 
Charlotte,  N.C,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Dallas. 

QUESTIONS     REMAIN 

While  the  specific  "cool-off"  roles  of  the 
antipoverty  agencies  In  these  cities  were 
spelled  out  in  detaU  In  the  reporto.  in  gen- 
eral, It  can  be  said  that  the  primary  em- 
phasis of  these  efforto  Is  to  keep  avenues  of 
communication  open  between  the  Negroes 
and  the  city  officials. 

"Community  Action  agencies  often  offer 
the  only  communications  link  between  the 
ghetto  and  the  power  structure  that  Is  able 
to  function  In  times  of  crisis,"  the  Investiga- 
tors concluded. 

While  all  the  questions  of  the  Involvement 
of  poverty  workers  In  the  rioting  Is  by  no 
means  settled  by  the  OEO  Inspection  reports, 
and  congressional  investigators  are  still  look- 
ing Into  the  charges,  one  thing  Is  certain: 

Antipoverty  agencies  often  have  served 
as  a  vital  "hot  Une"  to  the  Negro  com- 
munity deep  In  the  throes  of  a  struggle  for 
economic  and  social  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  other  90  percent  of  this  country's 
population. 

The  effect  of  such  communication  in 
quelling  riots  Is  difficult  to  estimate. 

But,  In  the  words  of  Providence  Mayor 
Joseph  A.  Doorley  Jr..  talking  to  a  group  of 
volunteer  OEO  workers:  "As  far  as  I'm  con- 
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c«riied.  there  Is  no  telling  hcjw  bad  this  might 
have  been  If  It  hadn't  been  for  you  guys." 


THE  MOB:    PART  n 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 

extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  2  weeks 
ago  I  inserted  into  the  Record  the  first 
installment  of  a  series  of  articles  appear- 
ing in  Life  magazine  exposing  the  opera- 
tion of  organized  crime.  Last  week  Life 
continued  this  series  on  "The  Mob"  and 
supplemented  it  with  an  editorial  calling 
for  congressional  action  in  authorizing 
electronic  surveillance  in  dealing  with 
organized  crime. 

Life  magazine  is  performing  a  great 
public  service  through  its  series  of  arti- 
cles and  posing  a  challenge  to  Congress 
and  to  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark, 
in  particular. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  September  8. 
1967,  article  from  Life  and  the  editorial 
contained  within  the  same  issue  in  the 
Record. 

The  Mob:  Part  n 

The  most  shocking  truth  about  organized 
crime  In  America  Is  that  all  of  us,  one  way 
or  another,  one  time  or  another,  pay  tribute 
wo  the  Mob.  Out  of  Ignorance,  greed,  easy 
tolerance  or  fear  we  help  It  grow  fat  with 
our  money — whenever  we  deal  with  the  Mob's 
businesses,  Its  agents  or  those  beholden  to 
It :  when  a  housewife  buys  the  product  of  a 
Mob-controlled  company:  when  a  teen-ager 
feeds  a  Syndicate-owned  Jukebox;  when  a 
businessman  negotiates  a  quick  loan  with  a 
Mob  usurer;  when  a  slxun  dweller  plunks 
down  50  cents  and  hopes  his  lucky  number 
will  come  up. 

Last  week  Lnrx  described  the  Mob's  Intri- 
cate structure,  Its  terror  tactics  and  how  It 
neutralizes  politicians  and  policemen  with 
the  Fix.  This  week's  subject  Is  the  Mob'a 
economic  muscle — often  veiled  by  a  surface 
legitimacy  and  respectability :  where  It  comee 
from  and  how  it  grows.  One  place  It  comes 
from  Is  Illegal  sports  betting,  a  weaknees 
shared  by  millions  of  American  males  and 
a  business  thoroughly  dominated  by  the 
Mob.  ;Another.  growing  source  of  economic 
strength  Is  "legitimate"  business  Investment, 
a  field  In  which  Carlos  Marcello,  the  flve-foot- 
two  Mr.  Big  of  Louisiana,  Is  a  peerless  exem- 
plar. The  Mob's  other  money-gathering  tech- 
niques, ranging  from  "skimming"  cash  at 
legal  gambling  casinos  to  selling  munitions 
to  foreign  governments,  are  chronicled  In  the 
article  beginning  on  page  98. 

There  was  a  time  when  you  could  spot  a 
leading  gangster  by  the  hard-eyed  body- 
guards on  either  side  of  him.  Not  today. 
Instead  of  bodyguards,  the  men  on  either 
side  are  apt  to  be  an  accountant  and  a  law- 
yer. The  change  in  image  signals  a  change 
In  style.  The  direct,  bullying,  pay-up-or-else 
method  of  extortion  has  given  way.  except 
for  anachronistic  exceptions,  to  such  tactics 
as  Juggling  (or  stealing)  stock  shares  and 
acquiring  memberships  on  corporate  directo- 
rates. The  Mob  has  shlned  Its  boots  and 
planted  them  In  the  marketplace.  "Sophis- 
tication," It's  called — the  Mob  has  become 
sophisticated.  But  It  Is  Important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  boots  are  still  caked  with  filth, 
the  or-else  factor  is  stlU  present.  For  all  their 
transparent  dignity,  the  men  who  r\ui  La 
Coea  Nostra  are  still  murderers  and  thieves. 
For  all  Its  superficial  polish,  their  operating 


procediue  still  depends  on  violence  and  cor- 
ruption. 

The  full  extent  of  Mob  involvement  In 
legitimate  business  Is  known  only  to  the 
mobsters  themselves.  It  Is  at  least  possible 
that  it  Is  their  major  source  of  revenue. 
What  Is  certain  Is  that  the  Infiltration  of 
respectable  enterprises  has  not  decreased 
their  sway  over  the  less  reputable  variety. 
The  Mob  may  venture  into  new  and  stimulat- 
ing realms,  but  It  also  stays  with  what  It 
knows. 

More  than  from  any  other  source,  far  more 
than  from  dope,  prostitution  and  loan- 
sharking  combined,  the  Mob  thrives  by  ex- 
ploiting the  almost  universal  human  urge 
to  gamble.  Each  year  it  handles  $20  billion 
in  Illegal  beta,  of  which  It  keeps  $7  billion 
profit.  At  least  half  of  this  Is  the  rakeoff  from 
belting  on  sports  events. 

Every  day  In  every  city,  by  telephone  and 
In  person  at  outlaw  betting  centers  like  the 
roadside  market  at  right,  thousands  of  sports 
fans  lay  In  wagers  on  the  outcome  of  foot- 
ball, basketball  and  baseball  games,  horse 
races  and  boxing  matches.  On  every  bet 
made,  be  it  $1  or  810.000,  the  Mob  collects  a 
cut  of  the  action,  called  vlgorlsh — usually 
lO'-;-. 

But  the  appetite  of  the  Mob  Is  boundless. 
Its  Involvement  In  sports  has  led  to  wide- 
spread attempts  to  corrupt — or  at  least  to 
"use" — Individual  athletes  and  coaches  of 
high  reputation.  To  the  extent  that  such 
corruption  succeeds,  It  threatens  the  fabric 
of  spectator  sport  In  the  U.S.,  which  depends 
for  Its  existence  on  public  confidence  in  the 
honesty  of  the  game. 

Inside  information  Is  the  Ufeblood  of  the 
bookie  handlcappers  who  run  sports  bet- 
ting— a  nationwide  syndicate  of  big  and 
small-time  operators  who  are  protected, 
partly  staffed  and  almost  totally  controlled 
by  Cosa  Nostra.  They  need  specific  up-to- 
the-minute  reports  on  the  physical  and  men- 
tal condition  of  the  teams  Involved — the 
kind  of  Information  that  goes  deeper  than 
that  on  the  sports  page.  They  use  It  to  set 
the  betting  line — the  odds  or  the  number  of 
points  by  which  one  team  figures  to  beat 
another.  And.  If  they  can  get  even  more  solid 
Indications  of  the  outcome  of  a  sports  con- 
test— by  fixing  It — all  the  better. 

Accuracy  in  the  assessment  of  a  conte-st 
can  pay  princely  dividends  and  mobsters  are 
skilled  at  prying  the  Information  they  need 
from  the  sources:  the  college  and  profes- 
sional coaches  and  players  themselves.  They 
Ingratiate  themselves  as  friends  and  fellow 
sportsmen,  doers  of  favors  and,  above  all. 
good  listeners.  The  success  of  their  operation 
depends  largely  on  how  well  the  mobsters  are 
able  to  build  and  maintain  these  pipelines 
to  coaches  and  players  who,  either  innocently 
or  for  their  own  advEintage,  feed  them  In- 
formation. 

The  biggest  of  the  bookle-handlcappers — 
at  least  until  his  recent  gambling  convic- 
tion— Is  one  Gilbert  Beckley  of  Miami.  When 
the  FBI  nabbed  Beckley  on  Jan.  8,  1966,  his 
records  showed  that  on  that  day  alone  he 
handled  $250,000  In  bets  and  turned  a  profit 
of  $129,000. 

Top  bookies  are  known  among  themselves 
by  numbers — Just  like  players  on  the  grid- 
iron. Beckley  uses  No.  1  or  111;  Prank  Rosen- 
thal of  Miami,  3;  Eugene  Nolan  of  Baton 
Rouge.  La..  98.  This  allows  for  quick,  name- 
less communication  and  also  refers  to  the 
page  number  in  the  books  in  which  the 
gamblers  record  business  dealings  among 
themselves. 

In  Beckleys  black  book  police  last  year 
found  next  to  a  phone  number  the  word 
"Sklball,"  the  nickname  for  Francesco 
Sclbelll.  Sclbelll.  a  mem.ber  of  the  Oeno- 
vese  Family  of  Coea  Nostra,  runs  a  gambling 
syndicate  In  Springfield.  Mass.  Scribbled  next 
to  "Sklball"  was  the  name  of  Bob  Cousy, 
one  of  the  half-dozen  greatest  players  In 
basketball  history.  Before  his  retirement  In 


1963,  Cousy  helped  the  professional  Boston 
Celtics  to  six  world  championships.  Since 
then  he  has  been  a  successful  head  coach 
at  Boston  College. 

Questioned  by  Lrn.  Cousy  denied  know- 
ing Beckley  but  admitted  that  Sclbelll  was 
a  friend  whom  he  had  met  through  an  even 
closer  friend,  Andrew  Pradella.  Pradella,  it 
turned  out.  Is  Scibelll's  partner  In  bookmak- 
Ing.  Because  they  always  have  such  excel- 
lent information,  the  Sclbelli-Pradella  ring 
Is  known  as  the  "Scholar  Group." 

Cousy  admitted  he  knew  the  two  were 
gamblers  and  that  he  often  talked  to  them 
about  both  pro  and  college  basketball  teams 
and  their  chances  of  winning.  "I'd  be  having 
dinner  with  Pradella  when  Sclbelll  would 
come  over,"  said  Cousy.  "They  got  together 
each  night  to  balance  the  books  or  some- 
thing." 

Did  Cousy  realize  his  friends  were  using 
what  he  told  them  to  fix  betting  lines  and 
to  make  smart  bets  of  their  own? 

"No,"  said  Cousy.  "I  thought  they  figured 
the  betting  line  with  mathematics.  But  It 
doesn't  surprise  me.  I'm  pretty  cynical.  I 
think  most  people  who  approach  me  want 
to  use  me  in  some  way." 

Cousy  conceded  he  had  been  warned  about 
his  associates  by  Boston  police  as  long  ago 
as  1963.  But  he  refused  to  end  the  relation- 
ship, even  after  an  experience  that  shook 
him  up  a  bit.  Pradella.  he  said.  Invited  him 
to  a  banquet  In  Hartford  that  turned  out 
to  be  a  gangster  conclave.  "Police  were 
watching  the  place,"  said  Cousy,  "and  the 
whole  Mob  was  there." 

Cousy  still  defends  his  actions.  "In  this 
hyp>ocritlcal  world  we  live  in,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  see  why  I  should  stop  seeing  my 
friends  Just  because  they  are  gamblers.  How 
can  I  tell  Andy  when  he  calls  and  asks  about 
a  team  that  I  won't  talk  to  him  about  that?" 

The  arrest  of  Beckley  also  led  to  the  dis- 
closure that  as  recently  as  last  season  he  had 
been  secretly  feeding  Information  about  sus- 
pected fixing  of  pro  football  games  and  bet- 
ting by  players  to  the  office  of  pro  football 
commissioner  Pete  Rozelle.  In  return.  Ro- 
zelle's  chief  Investigator.  William  G.  Hund- 
ley (a  former  head  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Organized  Crime  Diwsioni.  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  US  Probation  Office  seeking 
lenience  for  Beckley  on  grounds  that  he  had 
"cooperated"  with  the  league  on  'certain 
matters." 

The  "certain  matters"  presumably  Included 
irivestlgatlon  of  the  relationship  between  a 
star  American  Football  League  quarterback 
and  two  bookies,  Carmello  Coco  and  Philip 
Call.  The  inquiries  were  stepped  up  after 
the  player's  teammates  were  overheard  in  the 
locker  room  angrily  accusing  him  o:  "throw- 
ing" the  game  they  had  Just  lost.  But  no 
public  accusation  has  yet  been  made. 

Another  potentially  explosive  situation  In- 
volves the  strange  affinity  that  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Patriots  pro  football  team 
have  for  a  ramshackle  roadside  store  In  sub- 
urban Revere.  Mass..  named  Arthur's  Farm. 
Behind  its  shabbily  humdrum  front.  Arthur's 
Farm  turns  out  to  be  a  beehive  of  Mob  activ- 
ities. It  does  a  fast  business  in  sports  betting 
and  the  exchange  of  stolen  property,  and 
doubles  as  an  Informal  conference  hall  where 
gangsters  can  get  together  with  people  who 
are  of  use  to  them. 

The  proprietor  Is  Arthur  Ventola,  a  con- 
victed fence.  Among  the  regular  habitues 
are  Arthur's  kinsmen — Nicholas  (Junior) 
Ventola  and  Richard  Castuccl,  both  active 
bookies.  Another  Is  Henry  Tameleo,  a  lieuten- 
ant of  New  England  Cosa  Nostra  Boss  Ray- 
mond Patrlarca  who,  with  Tameleo.  Is  now 
awaiting  trial  for  an  Interstate  gambllng- 
and-murder  conspiracy. 

Another  regular  at  the  farm,  It  turns  out. 
Is  Babe  Parllll.  quarterback  of  the  Boston 
Patriots.  "Half  the  team  goes  out  there," 
Parllll  told  Life.  "One  of  the  coaches,  too. 
But  we're  not  doing  anything  wrong."  ParlUl 
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admitted  knowing  Arthur  and  "Junior"  and 
to  having  met  Tameleo.  He  insisted  he  did 
not  know  they  were  mobsters,  or  that  they 
used  information  garnered  from  Parllll  and 
the  other  Patriots  to  make  a  killing  on  "In- 
formed" bets. 

Why,  then,  do  Parllll  and  his  teammates 
visit  Arthur's  Farm  so  often?  "We  stop  on 
the  way  home  from  practice,"  says  Parllll, 
"to  buy  toys,  razor  blades  and  things  we  get 
at  wholesale  prices." 

Ask  for  Carlos  Marcello  In  Louisiana  and 
you  will  Immediately  be  recognized  as  an 
outlander.  Ask  for  the  "Little  Man"  and,  even 
though  you  won't  get  him,  a  lot  of  natives 
will  at  least  know  whom  you're  after.  At  a 
barrel-chested  5-foot-2,  Marcello  is  unde- 
niably short.  But  he's  not  little.  He  is  so 
potent,  in  fact,  that  Cosa  Nostra  mobsters 
in  the  east — as  was  reported  in  last  week's 
Life — gave  him  the  contract  to  try  to  spring 
Teamster  boss  Jimmy  Hoffa  from  prison,  and 
put  $2  million  at  his  disposal  to  take  care 
of  whatever  fixing  might  be  entailed. 

Marcello  is  one  of  Louisiana's  wealthiest 
men.  His  total  worth  has  been  estimated  at 
$40  million  and  more.  He  owns  motels,  a 
Juke-box  and  vending  machine  company,  a 
sightseeing  bus  line  and  a  6.500-acre  estate  in 
Jefferson  Parish  outside  New  Orleans.  His 
clothes  are  well-tailored,  his  cigars  imported, 
and  when  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
the  bridesmaids  all  received  mink  stoles.  He 
contributed  $100,000  to  agencies  helping  vic- 
tims of  Hurricane  Betsy  in  1965  and  has 
plunked  down  $10,000  for  the  Girl  Scouts. 
He  Is  also  a  hoodlum  and  the  lord  of  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  corrupt  criminal  flef- 
doms  in  the  land. 

Marcello's  reaim  e-Mends  from  the  Ozark 
foothills  to  the  Mississippi  River  Delta,  and 
within  that  realm  his  power  Is  majestic.  He 
operates  through  a  complex  of  political  fixes 
which  enable  him  to  control  or  influence  the 
makers  and  enforcers  of  law  at  every  level 
of  state  government.  When  he's  out  of  his 
realm,  though,  he's  apt  to  get  nervous. 

Marcello  and  several  other  Cosa  Nostra 
hoods  were  arrested  last  year  after  a  lunch 
In  a  New  York  restaurant.  Posting  ball 
promptly,  he  flew  back  to  New  Orleans.  To 
his  chagrin,  he  was  greeted  at  the  airport  by 
a  horde  of  federal  agents,  policemen  and  re- 
porters. This  was  too  much  for  the  Little 
Man.  "I'm  the  boss  around  here!"  he  shouted, 
pushing  his  way  through  the  crowd.  "There'll 
be  no  more  of  this.  Are  you  looking  for  trou- 
ble?" Then  he  took  a  roundhouse  swing  at 
the  nearest  offender  It  happened  to  be  FBI 
agent  Patrick  Collins,  and  the  next  day 
found  the  Little  Man  charged  with  assault- 
ing a  federal  officer. 

State  authorities,  for  the  most  part,  take 
the  view  that  Marcello  and  his  gang  aren't 
there.  "I'm  thankful  we  haven't  had  any 
racketeering  to  speak  of  In  this  state,"  says 
Governor  John  McKeithen.  To  McKeithen, 
Marcello  Is  nothing  but  a  "thug"  without  In- 
fluence or  power. 

Marcello  tries  hard  to  encourage  this 
dreamy  notion.  Few  of  the  comi>anle8  he 
controls  are  in  his  name,  and  he  stays  dis- 
creetly behind  the  scenes  in  the  Illegal  but 
wide-open  gambling  casinos  he  controls  in 
Jennings,  Lafayette,  Bossier  City,  West  Baton 
Rouge  and  Morgan  City.  He  is  screened  by 
his  brothers  and  his  son.  Joe,  who  operates 
a  motel.  One  brother,  Pete,  is  the  proprietor 
of  a  strip-tease  bar  in  New  Orleans.  Another, 
Joe,  runs  the  family  restaurant,  Elmwood 
Plantation.  Brother  Pasquaie  runs  a  bar. 
brother  Vincent  heads  the  Jukebox  company 
and  brother  Sammy  is  In  charge  of  bookmak- 
Ing.  Home  base,  the  $22  million  estate  named 
Churchill  Farms,  la  a  corporation.  The  ma- 
jority Interest  Is  controlled  by  Carlos,  his  son 
and  his  brother  Joe. 

The  Fix  seems  to  weave  through  Louisiana 
like  a  muddy  creek.  Associations  and  alli- 
ances that  would  cause  scandals  elsewhere 
are   amiably   tolerated   t^ere.  Political    Euid 


economic  leverage  Is  often  a  matter  of 
friendship  or  social  connection,  and  there 
is  no  neat  line  to  separate  the  good  guys  and 
the  baddies.  Aaron  Kohn,  who  came  from 
Chicago  m  1953  to  head  the  Metropolitan 
Crime  Commission  in  New  Orleans,  was 
astonished  at  this.  "After  about  a  year,"  he 
recalls,  "I  began  to  realize  something  about 
the  system  down  here.  In  Chicago,  people 
were  generally  on  one  side  of  the  fence  or 
the  other— honest  or  crooked.  But  In  Lou- 
isiana there  Just  Isn't  any  fence." 

McKeithen  will  order  the  state  police  Into 
action  against  gambling,  but  only  when  it 
becomes  "flagrant  or  notorious" — in  effect, 
when  someone  important  complains  or  news 
of  the  gambling  gets  into  print  or  is  railed 
against  from  the  pulpit.  He  knows  it  doesn't 
pay  to  be  overzealous.  "Look  at  Grevemberg," 
he  says,  referring  to  ex-State  Police  Super- 
intendent Francis  Grevemberg.  "He  cracked 
down  on  gambling.  He  was  tough.  He  went 
around  with  a  flashlight  and  an  ax,  bursting 
up  little  honky-tonk  places.  Do  you  know 
where  he  placed  when  he  ran  for  governor? 
Fifth!" 

In  this  atmosphere  the  Little  Man  can 
maneuver  as  freely  and  happily  as  a  pig  In  a 
wallow.  He  was  convicted  in  1930  of  assault 
and  robbery  i  he  received  a  full  pardon  in 
1935  from  Governor  O.  K.  Allen)  and  In  1938 
of  selling  marijuana,  for  which  he  served 
nine  months  in  the  federal  prison  at  Atlanta. 
Since  then  there  has  been  sporadic  court 
action  against  him — moet  of  it  initiated  by 
the  federal  government — but  no  convictions. 

In  Orleans  Parish,  the  chief  law  officer  is 
the  celebrated  Jim  Garrison.  Garrison  is 
friendly  with  some  Marcello  henchmen,  but 
that,  says  the  district  attorney,  is  a  coinci- 
dence without  significance.  "It  doesn't  mean 
anything,"  Garrison  told  Life,  "because  I 
have  no  connection  with  Marcello.  I  don't 
have  to  worry  about  things  like  that.  I've 
cleaned  up  the  rackets  in  this  town." 

Garrison  says  he  knows  Marcello's  book- 
making  brother  Sammy — "I've  seen  him  at 
the  New  Orleans  Athletic  Club  and  Moran's 
Restaurant" — but  denies  knowing  that  he  is 
a  bookie.  Also  among  his  acquaintances  is 
Mario  Marino,  a  Marcello  lieutenant  who 
moved  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Sands  Hotel 
in  Las  Vegas  10  years  ago.  When  Garrison 
goes  to  Las  Vegas,  he  is  the  guest  of  the 
Sands  and  Marino  makes  the  arrangements. 

Three  times  since  1963,  the  Sands  has  paid 
Garrison's  hotel  bill.  On  his  last  visit  in 
March  the  tab  was  signed  by  Marino  him- 
self. Garrison  was  also  granted  a  $5,000 
credit  in  the  cashier's  cage,  which  meant  he 
could  gamble  up  to  that  amount  without 
putting  ills  own  money  on  the  table.  At  that 
time  the  Sands  operated  one  of  four  Las 
Vegas  gambling  halls  controlled  by  Cosa 
Nostra  Bosses. 

Garrison  contends  that  he  didn't  gamble 
and  that  Marino  gave  him  the  credit  so  he 
could  cEish  checks  He  is  unable,  he  told 
Life,  to  see  anything  wrong  with  a  prose- 
cutor freeloadlng  at  a  Mob-controlled  casino. 
He  said  he  felt  it  was  customary  for  casinos 
to  pick  up  the  hotel  tabs  of  public  officials. 
"I  may  be  naive — this  Is  my  first  public 
office — but  I  don't  see  what's  wrong  with  it," 
he  said.  "I  imagine  any  D.A.  would  have  a 
good  credit  rating  [In  a  casino  1"  He  also  de- 
nied knowing  about  Marino's  involvement 
with  Marcello,  though  he  insisted  it  made  no 
difference — "I  have  no  connection  with  Carlos 
Marcello." 

Judge  Andrew  Bucaro.  a  municipal  court 
Judge  In  New  Orleans,  freely  discusses  his 
friendship  with  Marcello,  an  old  pal  and  a 
remote  relative  by  marriage.  He  admits  that 
he  attends  frequent  parties  at  Churchill 
Fau-ms.  but  says  his  visits  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Judicial  discretion.  "We  don't  dis- 
cuss cases."  he  says,  "we  Just  barbecue  goats 
on  a  spit.  There  Is  nothing  sinister  about 
our  relationship.  Carlos  Marcello  needs  a  Fix 
In  the  municipal  court  as  much  as  Rocke- 
feller needs  to  steal  pennies." 


Jefferson  Parish,  south  and  west  of  New 
Orleans,  is  far  more  vital  to  Marcello  than 
the  city  Itself.  Within  It  are  his  headquarters, 
the  Town  and  Country  Motel;  his  vending 
machine-Jukebox  firm,  the  Jefferson  Music 
Company;  and  a  bookmaklng  ring  And  since 
Jefferson  Parish  is  Marcello's  home  base  the 
fixing  that  goes  on  there  Is  as  visible  as  it  is 
flagrant.  Marcello  has  prospered  without 
noticeable  interference  by  Jefferson's  District 
Attorney  Frank  Langrldge — whose  chief  in- 
vestigator, Joseph  "Zip"  Chimento,  was  con- 
victed In  1943  of  bribing  a  witness  to  help 
two  Mafia  chieftains.  Chimento  was  a  collec- 
tor for  Marcello's  Jukebox  firm  before  he 
Joined  the  district  attorney's  staff. 

But  Marcello's  Interests  extend  far  beyond 
Jefferson  Parish.  In  Bossier  City,  an  open 
town  across  the  Red  River  from  Shreveport, 
he  owns  gambling  Joints,  B-glrl  bars  and 
brothels.  Many  of  his  employes  are  refugees 
from  Phenlx  City,  Ala  ,  who  were  run  out 
of  town  when  organized  sin  in  that  town  was 
routed  13  years  ago.  In  one  section  of  east 
central  Louisiana,  Marcello  controls  gam- 
bling and  other  vice  with  muscle  provided 
by  the  Ku  KIux  Klan.  On  Highway  190  near 
Baton  Rouge  he  has  a  new  wlndowless  casino, 
officially  called  a  bingo  parlor,  due  to  open 
this  month.  It  is  presided  over  by  Frank 
Vuci,  once  personal  bookie  to  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Earl  Long. 

Whenever  possible,  Marcello  Is  kind  to 
sheriffs.  At  a  peace  officers'  convention  In 
Bossier  City  last  spring,  one  Louisiana  sheriff 
was  accompanied  by  Vuci.  who  paid  all  his 
expenses.  When  It  appeared  the  conference 
was  running  short  of  cash,  MarceUo  offered 
to  spring  for  the  whole  meeting.  Another 
sheriff,  together  with  members  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Racing  Commission,  was  a  dinner 
guest  of  Marcello  at  the  Evangeline  Downs 
race  track  last  April  20. 

Like  all  modern  mobsters,  Marcello  has 
been  expanding  his  legitimate  enterprises. 
His  Jefferson  Music  Company  almost  monop- 
olizes vending  machines  and  plnball  games 
in  Jefferson  Parish.  Each  year  he  lends  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  restaurant  or  tavern 
owners  if  they  agree  to  accept  his  Jukeboxes, 
cigarette  machines  or  plnball  games.  His 
bus  firm,  Southern  Sightseeing  Tours,  has  a 
near  monopoly  In  New  Orleans. 

The  biggest  deal  on  his  horizon,  however, 
Is  the  proposed  domed  stadium  which  will 
house  New  Orleans*  new  National  Football 
League  team,  the  Saints.  Marcello  has  offered 
to  give  the  city  200  acres  of  Churchill  Farms 
as  a  site  for  the  arena — an  act  of  generosity 
at  least  partially  motivated  by  the  expecta- 
tion of  getting  a  $1  mlUlon-a-year  parking 
concession. 

As  his  wealth,  influence  and  Infamy  have 
increased.  Marcello  has  become  more  Inter- 
esting to  federal  lawmen.  Although  rarely  able 
to  prosecute  him,  they  have  managed  from 
time  to  time  to  make  him  squirm.  For  years 
a  deportation  case  has  been  pending  against 
him;  he  was  once  forcibly  grabbed  by  Jus- 
tice Department  agents  and  hustled  onto  a 
plane  to  Guatemala.  His  Immigration 
troubles  have  led  him  to  the  ultimate  bribe — 
putting  the  Fix  on  an  entire  nation.  Marcello 
was  born  In  Tunisia  of  Italian  parents.  Be- 
cause Tunisia's  status  has  since  changed — it 
was  a  French  protectorate  when  he  waa 
bom  there  In  1910 — it  will  accept  no  respon- 
sibility for  his  nativity.  Neither,  at  present, 
will  Italy.  Marcello  has  been  paying  $25,000 
a  year  for  many  years  to  a  high-ranking  of- 
ficial In  the  Italian  government  to  ensure 
that  Italy  doesn't  change  Its  mind. 

Since  Cosa  Nostra  sells  no  shares  and  files 
no  annual  reports,  no  one  can  say  for  sure 
Just  what  its  legitimate  Investments  amount 
to — Indeed,  the  way  the  Mob  operates.  It  Is 
difficult  to  distlDgtiish  "straight"  money  from 
crooked.  The  best  hint  came  from  gangland'a 
own  financial  wizard — Meyer  Lansky  nlm- 
self — who  made  a  modest  appraisal  of  the 
Mob's  private  holding. 
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-We're  bigger  than  VS.  Steel."  aald  Lansky. 

Even  though  U.S.  Steel's  assets  are  $5,642.- 
379.942  and  lt«  1966  profits  came  to  $249^38,- 
569,  Lansky's  boast  strikes  lederal  Investiga- 
tive agencies  as  conservative.  The  gangsters 
are  In  almost  everything,  foreign  amd  domes- 
tic. Their  holdings  range  from  Big  Board 
securities  to  diaper  services. 

But  it  mobsters  turn  "legit,"  some  people 
wUl  say.  isnt  that  all  to  the  good?  The 
answer  is  no.  Over  the  last  decade,  govern- 
ment Investigations  have  proved  that  a  law- 
ful enterprise  doesn't  remain  legitimate  once 
the  gangsters  get  Into  it.  Thievery  is  their 
way.  Their  executives  are  extortionists.  Some 
of  their  salesmen  are  killers.  A  huge  national 
food  chain  found  this  out.  to  the  general 
horror  of  its  personnel  and  its  customers,  as 
will  be  detailed  later  In  this  article. 

The  Cosa  Nostra  establishment  in  legiti- 
mate business  is  international  and  astonish- 
ingly intricate.  It  has  employed— In  addition 
to  the  predictable  crew  of  sharpshootlng  ac- 
countants, gamblers  and  union  officials — 
figures  as  diverse  and  improbable  as  a  United 
Nations  delegate  and  bankers  with  diplomatic 
passports  from  Iron  Curtain  ccuiurles. 

As  highly  sophisticated  forms  of  theft  have 
gained  favor  In  Cosa  Nostra,  the  old-fash- 
ioned shakedown  has  become  almost  as  rare 
as  the  white  hat.  It  is  regarded  as  unneces- 
sarily risky.  Three  mobsters  In  the  Gamblno 
Family— Willie  Dara,  Tony  Espertl  and  Nick 
Farlnella — tried  it  the  old  way  in  Miami  this 
year:  a  bold  attempt  to  squeeze  $25,000  out 
of  a  Miami  store  owner.  John  Maloney,  "for 
the  people  up  north."  Maloney  simply  called 
the  FBI,  which  made  the  case.  The  three 
hoods,  convicted  of  extortion  on  Maloney's 
testimony,  face  prison  terms  up  to  40  years. 
Such  throwbacks  to  the  old  days  of  the  "pro- 
tection" racket  get  one  response  from  a 
majority   of   today's   hoodlums.  Stupid. 

It's  safer  by  far  to  make  a  buck  the  way 
a  Genovese  Family  capo,  Nicolas  Rattenl, 
does  It — hauling  garbage  In  the  New  York 
suburb  of  Tonkers.  Rattenl  simply  squeezed 
out  other  flrma  until  he  had  95%  of  the 
garbc^e  collection  business.  Though  he  Is 
still  a  gangster,  at  leest,  he  appears  to  be 
serving  his  customers  as  opjjoeed  to  shaking 
them  down.  Woe.  certainly,  to  would-be 
competitors — but  most  of  them  can  be  dealt 
with  through  the  Fix,  somewhere  short  of 
violence. 

The  true  bonanza  the  Mob  has  struck  In 
legitimate  buslneas  Is  "skimming" — divert- 
ing a  portion  of  cash  receipts  off  the  top  to 
avoid  taxes.  Chiefly  for  this  reason  the  ty- 
coons of  Cosa  Noetra  tend  to  flock  to  any 
enterprise  that  has  a  heavy  flow  of  cash — 
vending  machine  companies.  Jukebox  firms, 
cigarette  machine  routes,  some  box  offices 
and  ticket  agencies  (the  scalping  of  sports 
and  theater  tickets  Is  a  form  of  skim),  and, 
of  course,  licensed  gambling  casinos.  Then 
they  proceed  to  steal  large  sums  before  they 
can  be  entered  on  the  books  and  come  under 
the  eye  of  the  IRS. 

It  follows  that  the  money  derived  from  the 
skim  Is  Ideal  for  greasing  the  wheels  of  or- 
ganized crime.  It  pays  off  politicians, 
crooked  cops  and  killers.  It  is  also  used  as 
tax-free  bonuses  to  persons  with  no  gang 
connections  at  all — only  greed.  One  well- 
known  film  star,  for  example,  received  $4,000 
under  the  table  in  addition  to  his  one-week 
contract  price  of  $20,000. 

A  single  Jukebox  or  cigarette  machine 
business  may  yield  thousands  In  skim.  FBI 
agents  In  Chicago  discovered  that  Eddie  Vo- 
gel  In  a  period  of  a  few  months  skimmed 
$!30.000  from  his  music  and  vending  ma- 
chines. He  and  Memo  Giancnna  actually 
counted  It  up  amid  the  linens  and  tomato 
paste  in  a  back  room  of  an  Italian  rest.iu- 
rant.  the  Armory  Lounge. 

The  biggest  skim  yet  discovered  took  place 
m  the  legalized  gambling  casinos  of  Las 
Vegao  from  1960  to  1965:  many  details  of  it 
are  being  dlscloeed  here  for  tiie  first  time. 


Its  breakup  by  federal  agencies  has  sent  the 
Mob  scurrying  all  over  the  world — to  places 
like  England,  the  Caribbean,  Latin  America 
and  the  Middle  E^st — in  search  of  a  bonanza 
to  replace  Its  profits.  Some  $12  million  a  year 
was  skimmed  for  gangsters  In  Just  six  Las 
Vegas  ca.^inos:  the  Fremont,  the  Sands,  the 
Flamingo,  the  Horseshoe,  the  Desert  Inn  and 
the  Stardust. 

One  notable  example  of  a  skimming  trans- 
action concerned  $75,000  owed  to  the  Fre- 
mont and  Desert  Inn  by  Alexander  Guiierma, 
a  celebrated  swindler.  The  money  was  col- 
lected, but  never  reached  casino  ledgers.  It 
was  conveyed  as  skim  through  Panama 
branches  of  Swiss  banks  by  Eusebio  Antonio 
Morales,  at  that  time  Panama's  alternate 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations.  (Currently 
Morales  Is  Panamanian  ambassador  to  the 
United  Kingdom.) 

Las  Vegas  is  one  of  the  ao-called  "open" 
territories  agreed  upon  by  the  Mob.  where  all 
Cosa  Nostra  families  are  relatively  free  to 
operate  and  Invest.  The  carving  up  of  the 
gambling  skim  among  various  Cosa  Nostra 
leaders  follows  a  ratio  determined  by  each 
mobster's  secret  interests  in  the  casinos. 
Each  hidden  share  of  a  casino  was  priced  in 
underworld  markets  at  $52,500.  The  dividend 
on  each  share  was  $2,000  a  month — or  about 
45  t  annual  return. 

During  the  lush  years  of  1960-65,  Gerardo 
(Jerry)  Catena's  gang  in  New  Jersey  split 
up  some  $50.0(X)  a  month.  Meyer  Lansky  and 
Vincent  Alo.  the  Cosa  Nostra  shadow  assigned 
to  keep  Lansky  honest  with  the  brotherhood, 
picked  off  some  $80,000  a  month.  The  Catena- 
Alo-Lansky  money  came  from  four  of  the 
six  casinos — the  Fremont,  Sands,  Flamingo 
and  Horseshoe.  Momo  Glancana's  take,  from 
the  Desert  Inn  and  the  Stardust,  exceeded 
$65,000  a  month.  From  the  same  two  casinos, 
the  Cleveland  gang  chief,  John  Scalish,  re- 
ceived another  $52,000  a  month. 

Skimming  in  Las  Vegas,  from  casino  count- 
ing room  to  Swiss  bank,  has  always  been 
overseen  by  Lansky,  the  Cosa  Nostra  Com- 
mission's most  lmp)ortant  non-member — al- 
ways with  the  Cosa  Nostra  heavies  peering 
over  hU  shoulder.  As  cashier  and  den  father 
of  dellverymen,  Lansky  has  remained  the  in- 
dispensable man. 

A  recurrent  problem  for  Lansky's  Las  Vegaa 
front  men  and  accountants  has  been  the  re- 
conciliation of  the  Interests  of  a  casino's 
owners-of-record.  who  hoped  to  profit,  and 
its  secret  gangster  owners,  hungrily  awaiting 
their  skimming  dividends.  "How  can  you 
steal  money  and  pay  dividends?"  Ed  Levin- 
son,  chief  of  the  Fremont  Casino,  once  be- 
sought one  of  his  partners.  ""Vou  can't  steal 
$100,000  a  month  and  pay  dividends.  If  you 
steal  $50,000?  Well,  maybe  .  .  ." 

Each  month,  when  the  skim  was  running 
smoothly,  the  bagmen  shuttled  between  Las 
Vegas  and  Miami  with  satchels  of  cash.  The 
couriers  also  brought  the  skim  from  Baha- 
mian casinos  to  Miami.  There  Lansky  count- 
ed It  all,  took  his  own  cut  and  then  parceled 
out  the  rest  to  the  couriers  who  were  to 
carry  it  to  the  designated  Cosa  Nostra  hootis, 
or  to  the  Swiss  banks  where  they  have  their 
accounts. 

Lansky's  bagmen  have  been  a  diverse  and 
colorful  lot.  Among  his  all-stars  from  1960 
to  1965: 

Benjamin  Slgclbaum.  64.  business  part- 
ner of  Robert  G.  (Bobby)  Baker  when  Baker 
was  secretary  of  the  Democratic  majority  In 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Sigelbaum  is  a  man  with 
general  affinity  for  political  connections.  Back 
in  1936.  he  was  convicted  in  Camden,  N.J., 
and  given  a  suspended  sentence  for  conceal- 
ing assets  in  bankruptcy.  By  1958,  he  was 
given  a  full  and  unconditional  pardon  by 
President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower. 

Jolui  Pullman.  66.  a  banker  In  Switzerland 
and  the  Baham.is  who  once  served  a  prison 
term  for  violating  U.S.  liquor  laws.  Pullman 
gave   up   his   American   citizenship   In    1954 


to  become  a  Canadian.  He  now  lives  In  Switz- 
erland. 

Sylvain  Ferdmann,  32,  a  Swiss  citizen  who 
is  an  International  banker  and  economist. 
U.S.  authorities  have  marked  Ferdmann  a 
fugitive;  he  is  accused  of  Interfering  with 
the  federal  inquiries  into  the  skimming  rack- 
et. In  1963,  when  Teamster  boss  Jimmy  HofTa 
needed  to  raise  money  for  union  officials' 
surety  bonds,  he  dickered  with  Ferdmann. 

Ida  Devine,  45,  the  only  woman  to  carry 
the  satchel  for  Lansky.  She  is  the  wife  of 
Irving  "Niggy"  Devine,  a  ubiquitous  Las  Ve- 
gas racketeer. 

Sigelbaum  and  Mrs.  Devine  traveled  from 
Las  Vegas  to  Miami;  Ferdmann  frcm  the  Ba- 
hama casinos  to  Miami;  Ferdmann  and  Pull- 
man from  Miami  to  the  numbered-account 
banks  In  the  Bahamas  and  Switzerland. 

The  Mob's  skimming  cash  flow  was  a  re- 
markable study  in  itself.  It  generally  move:l 
first  through  two  Bahama  banks — the  Bank 
of  World  Commerce  and  the  Atlas  Bank  — 
and  then  on  to  the  International  Credit 
Bank  in  Switzerland. 

As  of  1965,  the  boards  of  directors  and 
staffs  of  all  three  banks  were  studded  with 
both  skimmers  and  couriers.  The  president 
of  the  Internationa!  Credit  Bank  was  Tlbor 
Rosenbaum.  a  man  who  travels  on  a  diplo- 
matic passpcrt  from  Albania.  On  the  board 
were  Ed  Levlnson,  operator  of  the  Fremont 
Casino,  and  Pullman.  Ferdmann  was  listed 
as  a  staff  "economic  counselor."  and  It  was 
he  who  organized  the  .'Vtlas  Bank  in  the  Ba- 
hamas, as  a  subsidiary  of  the  I.C.B. 

The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  World  Com- 
merce, also  in  the  Bahamas,  included  Pull- 
man (for  a  time  he  was  Its  president); 
Levlnson;  Sigelbaum,  and,  once  again,  Niggy 
Devine,  Ida's  husband. 

Sigelbaum  holds  the  overland  record  for 
bag-toters.  For  more  than  two  years,  he 
Jetted  between  Las  Vegas  and  Miami  two  or 
three  times  a  month,  carrying  an  average 
of  $100,000  each  trip. 

When  investigative  heat  neutralized  Sig- 
elbaum as  a  courier,  Lansky  brought  on  the 
"lady  in  mink,"  Ida  Devine.  The  list  of  people 
and  places  on  one  remarkably  devious  trip 
she  made  to  Miami  Is  a  fascinating  vignette 
in  the  annals  of  bag-totlng. 

It  took  her  from  Las  Vegas  to  Los  Angeles, 
thence  by  train  (she  hates  flying)  to  Chicago, 
Hot  Springs.  Ark.,  back  to  Chicago  (see  pic- 
tures), then  to  Miami — hanging  on  all  the 
way  to  a  bag  containing  $105,650  in  skim 
money.  On  her  first  Chicago  stop  she  was  met 
by  Mrs.  George  Bleber.  wife  of  an  attorney 
who  represents  gangsters.  On  her  second  ar- 
rival In  Chicago,  she  was  met  by  Bieber's 
partner,  Michael  Brodkin,  whose  Mob  clients 
are  even  more  numerous.  The  money  ul- 
timately was  split  up  in  Miami  by  Sigelbaum 
and  Pullman:  $63,150  for  Lansky,  $42,500 
for  Jerry  Catena  in  New  Jersey. 

At  the  time.  Pullman  was  toting  the 
skimming  money  from  Miami  to  the  Bank 
of  World  Commerce  In  the  Bahamas.  But  a 
few  months  later  he.  like  Sigelbaum,  was 
forced  to  relinquish  the  bag — this  time  to 
Sylvain  Ferdmann. 

Ferdmann  took  over  both  the  transcon- 
tinental and  transatlantic  bag  routes  for 
most  of  the  next  two  years.  His  contacts  In 
this  country  were  bizarre.  Including  func- 
tionaries and  members  of  the  Communist 
party  in  New  York,  and  a  man  who  had  big 
financial  dealings  with  the  Czech  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations.  The  conclusion  drawn 
by  investigators — from  Ferdmann's  contacts, 
from  the  fact  that  the  International  Credit 
Bank  has  strong  ties  with  Communist  coun- 
tries and  from  the  fact  that  his  bag  was 
stuffed  with  money  both  going  and  coming — 
was  that  there  was  a  flow  of  Communist 
money  coming  back  through  the  skimming 
conduit. 

Ferdmann  made  one  bad  blunder  In  all 
this.  On  March  19,  1965,  as  he  was  loading 
his  satchels  Into  the  trunk   of  an   auto  at 
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Miami  airport,  he  dropped  a  piece  of  paper 
from  one  of  his  pockets.  It  was  found  by  a 
parking  attendant,  who  turned  it  over  to 
authorities.  It  was  a  note  on  the  letterhead 
of  the  International  Credit  Bank: 

"This  is  to  acknowledge  this  28th  day  of 
December  1964.  the  receipt  of  Three  Hundred 
and  Fifty  Thousand  ($350,000)  Dollars,  in 
American  bank  notes  for  deposit  to  the  ac- 
count of  Maral  2812  with  the  International 
Credit  Bank,  Geneva,  the  said  sum  being 
turned  over  to  me  in  the  presence  of  the 
named  signed  below." 

John  Pullman  was  listed  as  a  witness  on 
the  note.  Under  his  own  signature,  the  cau- 
tious Ferdmann  had  added  this  postscript: 
"The  above  Is  subject  to  the  notes  being 
genuine  American  banknotes."  Here  for  the 
first  time  was  a  document  proving  not  only 
the  receipt  of  the  Mob's  skimming  money  by 
the  Swiss  bank,  but  also  providing  the  ac- 
count number. 

Inevitably.  Americas  stock  market  fever 
over  the  last  two  decades  caught  the  eyes  of 
Cosa  Nostra  and  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a  highly  lucrative  new  subsidiary  racket — 
traffic  in  stolen  securities.  To  handle  every- 
thing smoothly  the  Mob  put  together  yet  an- 
other international  network  of  couriers, 
shady  financiers  and  banks.  Tills  apparatus 
began  functioning  two  years  ago  during  a 
series  of  Wall  Street  robberies  that  authori- 
ties traced  to  the  Brooklyn  gang  of  Cosa 
Nostra  Commissioner  Joe  Colombo.  Colombo 
seems  to  fancy  the  world  of  finance.  He 
often  stuffs  a  copy  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
In  his  pocket,  an  affectation  looked  upon  as 
ostentatious  by  those  acquainted  with  his 
comic-book  reading  habits. 

Since  1962,  in  Just  six  thefts  in  Manhattan, 
Colombo's  men  are  believed  to  have  made  off 
with  securities  valued  at  $8  million.  The  lat- 
est score  attributed  to  the  Colombo  thieves — 
one  which  received  virtually  no  publicity- 
was  the  brazen  looting  last  May  14  of  safes 
in  the  Manhattan  borough  surrogate's  office. 
The  safes  contained  securities  and  other  as- 
sets of  estates  handled  by  the  surrogate's 
office.  It  was  announced  at  that  time  that  the 
amount  of  the  loss  was  undetermined.  In- 
vestigators have  since  determined  that  the 
thieves  grabbed'' at  least  $500,000  worth  of 
securities.  That  much  of  the  loot  was  trans- 
ported to  Belgium  by  a  courier  who  dropped 
It  Into  a  Brussels  bank.  The  Belgian  bankers 
then  were  somehow  Induced  to  send  the 
stolen  securities  back  to  this  country  for 
sale. 

Other  securities  from  other  robberies  are 
known  to  have  been  sold  by  the  Colombo 
Mob  to  banks  in  West  Germany,  France  and 
Africa.  Arrangements  for  many  of  the  sales 
were  made  by  a  London  fence — another  im- 
probable character:  Alan  Cooper,  36.  an  ex- 
GI  who  served  a  prison  term  for  a  bank  rob- 
bery in  Germany. 

Colombo's  gangsters  manage  even  bigger 
profits— though  at  greater  risk — when  they 
can  induce  a  U.S.  banker  to  accept  stolen 
stocks  as  collateral  for  a  loan.  The  mobsters 
then  put  the  money  borrowed  on  the  hot  se- 
curities Into  quick-profit  loan-sharking 
which  enables  the  Mob  to  pay  back  the  banks 
60  soon  as  to  cost  practically  nothing  in  in- 
terest. Tlie  gangsters  retrieve  the  stolen 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  then— if  all  works 
well — post  the  hot  securities  for  a  second 
loan  from  Vet  another  bank  All  the  time  this 
Is  going  on,  shylocking  fees  are  still  piling  up 
from  hapless  borrowers  who  got  money  from 
the  original  loans.  Colombo  has  been  known 
to  double  his  money  In  less  than  two  months 
through  this  repeated  cycle.  The  key.  of 
course,  l."?  a  banker  devious  enougrh  to  accept 
the  stolen  collateral.  Federal  officials  have 
Identified  a  dozen  such  bankers  In  the  New 
York  area  who  have  Issued  loans  to  Colom- 
bo's men  on  stolen  securities.  All  of  them 
are  "hooked"  by  the  Mob  In  some  way, 
through   physical   fear    ->t   blackmail. 

The  foremost  internationalist  among  all 
Cosa  Nostra  entrepreneurs  Is  neither  skim- 


mer nor  stock  swindler,  but  old  Bayonne  Joe 
ZicarelU— the  Hudson  County  hustler  of 
goods  and  politicians.  "Joe  Z's"  extensive  line 
includes  military  aircraft  parts,  munitions 
and  murder  contracts. 

Although  ZicarelU,  at  65  Isn't  a  top- 
notcher  In  the  Mob,  the  international  opera- 
tions he  has  conducted  from  the  Manhattan 
offices  of  the  Lat.-mer  Shipping  Co.  show  how 
well  an  enterprising  Cosa  Nostra  second- 
stringer  can  make  out  if  he  hustles. 

ZicarelU  and  the  former  Dominican  Re- 
public dictator.  Rafael  TruJiUo,  were  fast 
friends.  Trujillo  shelled  out  more  than  $1 
milUon  to  Joe  for  machine  guns,  bazookas, 
etc.  With  Trujlllo's  assassination.  ZicarelU 
quickly  proved  he  is  without  political  bias: 
early  this  year,  the  U.S.  State  Department 
found  that  Joe's  emissaries  were  dickering 
with  present  Dominican  leaders  to  take  over 
an  airline. 

Another  friend  was  erstwhile  Venezuela 
President  Perez  Jimenez,  during  whose  dic- 
tatorship ZicarelU  landed  a  $380,000  contract 
to  supply  aircraft  parts  to  Venezuela.  Profit: 
some  $280,000. 

This  was  bv  no  means  the  extent  of  Joe 
Zs  Common  Market.  In  the  1950s,  when  his 
deals  with  Venezuela  were  cooking.  ZicarelU 
staunchly  volunteered  to  officials  of  that 
country  to  arrange  the  assas.<:inatlon  of  the 
exiled  Venezuelan  political  leader  Romulo 
Betancourt.  The  plot  bogged  down  in  un- 
seemly haggUng  over  Zlcarelll's  fee:  $600,000. 

There  is  no  measure  of  how  much  money 
ZicarelU  made  from  Trujillo.  But  in  the  past 
two  years  federal  investigators  have  discov- 
ered that  he  did  a  lot  of  work,  whatever 
the  price.  Detai's  of  Just  hoii-  much  he  did 
have  never  been  disclosed  until  now.  One  of 
his  little  favors  for  Trujillo:  the  1952  execu- 
tion of  Andres  Requena.  an  anti-TruJillo  ex- 
ile. ZicarelU  gunmen  shot  Requena  in  Man- 
hattan. 

Next  on  Trujlllo's  list  was  another  exile. 
Jesus  de  Galindez,  a  teacher  at  Columbia 
University.  Joe  Z  arranged  that  one.  too.  In 
a  famous"  case,  De  Galindez  was  kidnaped  in 
Manhattan  on  March  12.  1956.  At  a  Long 
Island  airport,  he  was  loaded  aboard  a  pri- 
vate plane  and  flown  by  an  American  pilot. 
Gerald  Murphv.  to  the  bomlnlcan  Republic. 
Both  De  Galindez  and  Murphy  vanished  and 
are  presumed  to  have  been  slain. 

The  plane  used  by  De  Galindez'  abductors 
was  chartered  at  the  Linden.  N.J.  airport  on 
March  5,  1956.  Federal  authorities  have 
learned  that  the  aircraft  was  chartered  by 
Joe  ZicarelU. 

On  his  home  ground  in  Bayonne,  Joe  Z  has 
performed  similar  sen-ices  for  prominent 
people.  For  example.  In  the  fall  of  1962.  the 
body  of  a  Bavonne  gambler  was  hauled  by 
Zicarelli's  men  from  the  home  of  a  Hudson 
County  political  figure— placing  the  politi- 
cian more  than   sUghtly  In  Zlcarelll's  debt. 

It  wasn't  one  of  Tony  Anastasio's  good 
days.  In  the  fall  of  ]9=i7.  everything  seemed 
to  "be  going  against  him.  Once  upon  a  time, 
the  Cosa  Nostra  power  of  his  brother  Albert, 
the  old  Lord  High  Executioner  of  Murder. 
Inc.  fame,  had  made  Tony  boss  of  the  biggest 
local  of  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association  ( ILA ) .  But  Albert  had  been  mur- 
dered In  a  Manhattan  hotel  barber  chair,  and 
now  Tonv— "Tough  Tony."  .-is  the  press  had 
taken  tocr.Uing  him- was  a  union  boss  in 
name  only. 

The  brooding  Anastaslo  was  flying  to  Mi- 
ami for  a  few  days  In  the  sun.  In  the  seat 
beside  him.  as  It'  happened,  was  an  official 
cf  a  federal  law  enforcement  agency.  They 
knew  each  other.  After  about  three  drinks, 
Tony  began  to  share  his  trouble.s  with  the 
official,  who  was  notably  Evmipathetlc. 

They  talked  of  what  had  happened  to  Al- 
bert, and  suddenly  Tony  blurted:  "They  gave 
me  to  Gam.bino!". 

"I  got  to  answer  to  Carlo."  he  moaned  to 
his  astonished  companion.  "Joe  Colozzo  told 
me  I'm  nothing  but  a  soldier." 


"They,"  of  course,  were  the  Cosa  Nostra 
Commissioners,  who  had  put  Anastaslo — not 
to  mention  his  14.000  union  members — un- 
der the  control  of  Carlo  Gambino.  who  had 
taken  over  the  slain  Albert's  Costa  Nostra 
Family. 

Until  now,  Joe  Colozzo  had  been  Just  an- 
other of  Tony  Anastasio's  gangsters  m  the 
Brooklyn  longshoremen's  union.  Now  he  was 
Gambi'no's  strongman — and  Tony  was  stld- 
dently  nothing. 

That  was  the  way  it  was  In  the  Brooklyn 
ILA  In  1957.  That,  according  to  the  experts. 
Is  still  the  way  it  is  today— regardless  of  re- 
current putaUcity  about  a  "new  look"  on  the 
seamy  waterfront.  Though  the  public  was 
understandably  eager  to  interpret  the  waning 
of  Anastasio's  power  on  the  docks  as  a  sign  of 
a  real  clean-up  of  Mob  control,  such  was  not 
the  case.  After  Tony's  death  in  1963.  and  de- 
spite some  reforms  instituted  by  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  Waterfront  Commission,  It 
was  stUl  business  as  usual  for  the  Mob. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  told  a  con- 
gressional subcommittee  that  the  gangsters 
are  so  powerful  on  the  docks  that  ".  .  .  ulti- 
mate control  ...  of  the  New  York  port.  In- 
cluding New  Jersey  facilities,  rests  with  the 
leadership  of  the  Vito  Genovese  and  Carlo 
Gambino  'families'  of  La  Cosa  Nostra" 
Hoover's  statement  was  echoed  by  Henry 
Peterson,  chief  of  the  Organized  Crime  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Peter- 
son, in  fact,  went  a  bit  further.  He  told  a 
crime  control  conference  of  the  "more  than 
effective  liaison  between  the  IL.\,  the  Costa 
Nostra,  and  the  Teamsters  |  union  1." 

The  Mob's  power  over  the  nation's  biggest 
port  and  its  rackets — shakedowns,  shylock- 
ing and  thievery — stems  from  Its  gnp  on  ILA 
locals.  The  Gambino  gang  today  dominates 
the  unions  on  the  Brooklyn  piers.  On  the 
docks  of  Manhattan  and  in  New  Jersey  ports, 
the  Vito  Genovese  gang  Is  rigidly  In  control. 
The  most  outspoken  exponent  of  the 
waterfront's  "new  Image"— and  its  most  vo- 
ciferous gainsayer  of  claims  about  the  ILA 
ties  vrtth  Cosa' Nostra— is  Tony  Anastasio's 
son-in-law,  Anthony  Scotto.  The  death  of 
Anastaslo  left  his  ILA  local  1814  in  the  hands 
of  Scotto.  a  handsome,  remarkably  self- 
assured  young  man  who  says  he  is  "dis- 
turbed no  end"  to  hear  statements  such  as 
Hoover's  and  Peterson's.  By  that,  one  Inter- 
viewer asked,  was  Scotto  Implying  that  there 
Is  no  Cosa  Ni^stra? 

Scotto  dropp>€d  his  voice. 
"Between  you  and  me,  I  know  there  Is," 
he  said.  "But  I'm  not  going  to  talk  about  it. 
I  don't  want  to  fight  the  whole  world.  I've 
got  to  drive  home  every  night  and  back  to 
work  again  In  the  morning." 

What  about  the  view,  expressed  in  some 
parts  of  the  law  enforcement  establishment, 
that  Scotto  is  actually  a  member  of  Cosa 
Nostra? 

"Pure,     unadulterated     ."     replied 

Scotto. 

The  talk  turned  to  the  gangster  Colozzo. 
whose  privileged  status  In  the  ILA  head- 
quarters in  Brooklyn  almost  surpasses 
Scotto's.  "I  know  everything  you  could  tell 
me  about  Colozzo."  said  Scotto.  "He  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  telling  me  what  to  do.  No  one 
tells  me  what  to  do."  He  Is  equally  airy  about 
Cosa  Nostra  Commissioner  Gambino:  "I've 
met  him  once  or  twice— you  know,  at 
funerals." 

Now  and  then,  nevertheless,  he  goes  to  a 
lot  of  trouble  to  assist  Gamblno's  kin.  Last 
year,  Scotto  dispatched  one  of  his  union 
aides,  Natale  Arcamona,  to  Vietnam  to  speed 
up  the  unloading  of  Army  cargo  at  Viet- 
namese ports.  While  Arcamona  was  there 
he  received  a  very  special  assignment  from 
Scotto;  do  what  you  can  to  get  a  compara- 
tively safe  post  on  the  docks  for  a  soldier — 
that  is  to  say  a  U.S.  soldier — who  inciden- 
tally is  a  relative  of  Gambino. 

Asked  about  the  incident.  Scotto  quickly 
dismissed  it  "I  must  have  sent  a  couple  of 
dozen    of   tliose    telegrams    for   one    guy    or 
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another,"  he  said.  "This  U  the  first  Ume  I 
knew  one  of  the  fellows  Is  related  to  Gam- 
blno.  My  name  goes  on  a  lot  of  things 
around  the  union.  Sometimes  you  write  a 
recommendation  and  then  you  regret  Jt." 

If  Scotto  Is  the  prototype  of  the  "new" 
n.A  It  would  have  to  be  called  an  Improve- 
ment— at  least  from  outward  appearances. 
He  lectures  at  Harvard.  He  visits  the  White 
House.  He  attends  international  labor  con- 
ferences. He  Is  an  officer  of  the  recently 
founded  American  Italian  Antl-Defamatlon 
League,  Inc.  (So  U  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Sinatra, 
an  ILA  physician  who  happens  to  be  GEun- 
btno'B  son-in-law.  So.  for  that  matter  Is 
Frank  Sinatra — no  relation.) 

Unlike  most  ILA  bosses.  Scotto  Is  chummy 
with  public  oflttclals.  At  political  gatherings. 
whenever  he  can,  he  seeks  out  and  chats 
with  Uj8.  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  He  lists  public  prosecutors  as 
character  references. 

There  la  no  question  that  when  he's  out 
In  front  doing  the  talking.  Scotto  Is  a  pol- 
ished, persuasive  spokesman  for  the  Brook- 
lyn longshoreman.  But  behind  him  In  the 
locals,  the  gangsters  and  their  pals  seem  to 
be  doing  as  well  as  ever. 

Colozzo,  for  example,  still  brings  Qam- 
blno's  word  to  the  ILA  locals  and  acts  as  If 
he.  not  Scotto,  were  the  bees  of  the  Brooklyn 
piers.  While  Scotto  bustles  about  the  docks, 
Colozzo  lazes  In  his  union  office.  Barbers  and 
manicurists  come  to  him. 

The  expenditures  of  some  ILA  locals  are 
under  constant  federal  scrutiny,  and  one  of 
them,  currently.  Is  Scotto's  Local  1814.  Par- 
ticularly Intriguing  to  federal  officials  are 
the  fees  paid  In  1968  by  the  union  to  an 
accounting  firm,  the  bulk  of  which  were 
passed  along  by  the  firm  to  pay  for  a  pad 
for  Scotto's  girlfriend.  The  firm,  Farber  & 
Landls,  handles  the  books  of  Colozzo's  and 
Scotto's  locals  and  another  ILA  local,  and 
also  does  the  accounting  for  the  ILA  medical 
clinic  fund  In  Brooklyn,  and  five  businesses 
operated  by  Scotto  and  members  of  his  fam- 
ily. In  196S,  the  fees  from  Scotto's  local  to 
Farber  &  Landls  Jumped  from  the  $2,000  paid 
In  1964  to  $7,000,  or  an  increase  of  250  % . 

Scotto  Insists  that  the  firm  got  more 
money  that  year  becatise  It  did  more  work. 
It  was  a  coincidence,  he  said,  that  the  ac- 
counting firm  got  the  extra  $5,000  at  the 
very  time  that  It  incurred  an  additional  ex- 
pense— the  $280  monthly  rental  paid  by 
Farber  &  Landls  for  Penthouse  K  at  210  E. 
68th  Street  In  Manhattan. 

The  tenant  In  Penthouse  K  was  Franclne 
Huff,  an  aubiirn-halred  fashion  model  and  a 
warm  friend  of  Scotto  as  well  as  of  E.  Richard 
Landls,  the  accountant,  and  Louis  Pernlce. 
an  official  of  Local  1814.  A  federal  grand  Jury 
has  been  looking  Into  Penthouse  K. 

"The  grand  Jury  tried  to  establish  that  the 
rental  was  paid  with  union  funds,"  said 
Scotto.  "Thats  not  so.  It  was  J\ist  a  coinci- 
dence. The  accounting  firm  paid  the  rent. 
We  [he,  Landls  and  Pernlce]  had  a  pad — It 
m^y  have  been  Unmoral,  but  It  was  not 
Ulegal. 

Union  expenditures  for  such  purposes 
would  be  misapplication  of  membership 
funds,  a  criminal  offense  under  federal 
statutes. 

According  to  Scotto,  the  grand  Jury  called 
Miss  Huff,  Landls  and  Pernlce.  Miss  Huff,  he 
said,  had  Invoked  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

Across  the  Hudson,  In  New  Jersey,  Catena's 
tight  personal  control  of  ILA  locals  has  made 
Port  Newark  a  flat  Cosa  Nostra  concession. 
Catena's  men  In  the  Port  Newark  longshore- 
men's unions  are  John  Leonardls.  an  ILA  vice 
president,  and  Anthony  Ferrara — known  as 
•  Ray  Rats" — a  business  agent  of  Local  1235. 
By  Catena  edict.  New  York  officials  of  the 
ILA  are  forbidden  to  set  foot  on  Port  Newark 
docks  without  Leonardls' — i.e..  Catena's — 
O.K.  The  order  was  strictly  enforced.  An 
early  violator  was  George  Barone,  a  Manhat- 
tan ILA  boss.  Barone  ventured  over,  with- 


out a  Leonardls  visa,  to  round  up  business 
for  a  ship  maintenance  company.  A  Catena 
warning — 'Nobody  spits  In  Port  Newark  un- 
less we  say  O.K." — promptly  chased  him  back 
to  Manhattan.  Prom  there,  Barone  apologized, 
pleading  Ignorance. 

For  a  price,  or  a  piece  of  the  action,  how- 
ever, Jerry  Catena  does  permit  gangsters  from 
other  Cosa  Nostra  families  to  set  up  shop 
In  Port  Newark,  A  Lucchese  gang  leader.  John 
Dloguardl.  for  one,  gave  Catena  an  Interest 
In  an  Emerson,  N.J.  gambling  operation,  and 
in  return  controls  a  union  that  organized 
Port  Newark  cigar  workers. 

Of  all  the  malevolent  things  the  Mob  has 
perpetrated  or  tried  to  perpetrate  on  legiti- 
mate business  and  an  unsuspecting  public, 
nothing  ever  topped  the  Catena  detergent 
caper.  Indeed,  It  stands  as  a  textbook  ex- 
ample of  what  Cosa  Nostra  brings  to  the 
marketplace. 

In  the  spring  of  1964,  Jerry  Catena  and  his 
brother  Gene  wangled  a  contract  from  a 
manufacturer  to  wholesale  an  offbreed  brand 
of  detergent  In  the  New  Jersey  area.  Forth- 
with they  began  to  push  their  "Brand  X," 
as  we'll  call  it  here,  through  one  of  their 
front  outfits,  the  Best  Sales  Co.  of  Newark. 
Best  Sales  has  salesmen  aplenty,  of  a  sort — 
some  600  members  of  the  gang  that  Jerry 
was  running  for  Vlto  Genovese.  plus  others, 
such  as  representatives  of  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen,  and 
the  Teamsters.  Both  had  organized  workers 
In  food  chain  stores  In  New  Jersey, 

To  move  the  Best  Sales  detergent  Catena 
eventually  pulled  all  the  stops  of  Cosa  Nostra 
power. 

First,  butchers'  union  agents  began  point- 
edly dropping  word  In  food  marts  that  the 
Best  Sales  product  was  a  good  thing.  "Good 
people  In  that  company,"  store  managers 
were  told,  "particular  friends  of  ours."  Most 
of  them  got  the  message — and  laid  In  a 
supply  of  the  detergent,  dutifully  priced 
at  70*  per  box. 

Early  In  1964,  the  Catenas  began  thinking 
big,  drawing  a  bead  on  the  huge  A  &  P 
chain.  If  the  A  &  P  could  be  "persiiaded  '  to 
sell  the  product,  or  maybe  even  to  push  It 
over  the  big-name  brands,  the  Catena  boys 
would  surely  end  up  as  soap  czars. 

There  was  no  objection  by  A  &  P  to  testing 
the  Catena  detergent — indeed.  It  seemed  for 
a  few  days  that  the  Best  Sales  product  was 
being  favorably  considered. 

In  April,  however.  A  &  P  consumer  tests 
disclosed  that  Catena's  product  didn't  meas- 
ure up  to  other  brands — no  sale.  Within  a 
few  days,  to  add  insult  to  Injury,  word 
reached  Gene  Catena  that  his  detergent  had 
been  rejected  because  A  &  P  had  learned  that 
the  Catenas  were  selling  it. 

Gene.  In  a  fury,  promised  to  "knock 
A  &  P's  brains  out."  And  he  tried. 

On  a  May  night  In  1964.  a  fire  bomb  was 
tossed  Into  an  A  &  P  store  in  Yonkers, 
N,Y.  The  store  burned  to  the  ground. 

A  month  later,  another  Molotov  cocktail 
touched  off  a  fire  that  destroyed  an  A  &  P 
store  In  PeeksklU,  NY.  In  August,  an  A  &  P 
store  on  First  Avenue  in  Manhattan  was 
gutted,  and  in  December,  an  A  &  P  store  In 
the  Bronx. 

Even  then,  though  thoroughly  frightened, 
executives  of  the  chain  did  not  connect  the 
incendiary  fires  with  their  rejection  of  the 
detergent.  The  Catenas  tried  again  to  spell 
it  out,  m  a  more  pointed  way. 

On  the  night  of  January  23,  1965.  Manager 
James  B.  Walsh  closed  a  Brooklyn  A  &  P 
store  and  got  into  his  auto  to  go  home.  A 
few  blocks  from  the  store,  one  of  his  tires 
seemed  flat,  and  he  got  out  to  fix  it.  A  car 
pulled  up  and  four  men  got  out.  They  killed 
Walsh  with  three  pistol  shots. 

About  two  weeks  later,  on  the  evening  of 
February  5,  store  manager  John  P.  Moesner 
drove  home  to  Elmont.  NY.  from  his  A  &  P 
supermarket  In  the  Bronx.  As  he  got  out  of 
his    car   In    his   driveway,    a    lone    gunman 


stepped  out  of  the  shadows  and  shot  him 
dead. 

Two  months  after  Moesner's  murder,  one 
more  A  &  P  store  bxirned  in  the  Bronx, 
The  blaze  had  been  started  with  a  fire  bomb. 

Meanwhile,  the  butchers'  union  had  be- 
gun negotiations  on  a  new  labor  contract 
with  A  &  P.  The  company's  contract  offers 
were  rejected.  The  union  made  counterpro- 
posals which  A  &  P  considered  outrageoxis 
The  butchers  threatened  to  strike,  and  the 
Teamsters  let  It  be  known  they  would  not 
cross  the  picket  lines. 

The  A  &  P  officials  were  growing  frantic  In 
the  face  of  the  apparently  motiveless  murders 
and  flre-bomblngs  and  the  deadlocked  union 
negotiations.  In  desperation  they  appealed  to 
the  federal  government  for  assistance  of  some 
kind. 

It  took  about  a  month  for  govermnent  in- 
formants to  link  the  terrorism  with  the  Ca- 
tena detergent  sales  campaign.  But  proving 
that  connection  by  producing  the  informants 
in  a  courtroom  was  out  of  the  question.  Ac- 
cordingly, UJ3.  District  Attorney  Robert  Mor- 
genthau  brought  Jerry  Catena  himself  before 
the  federal  grand  Jury.  On  his  way  Into  the 
Jury  room  the  puzzled  gangster  asked  a  gov- 
ernment official  why  he  had  been  called. 

"We  want  to  know  about  your  marketing 
procedures,"  the  official  said. 

"Marketing  of  what?"  asked  Catena. 

"Detergent." 

Ah,  detergent!  As  of  that  moment,  the 
A  &  P's  terror  ended.  Catena  appeared  briefly 
before  the  grand  jury  and  hurried  from  the 
courthouse.  At  their  very  next  negotiating 
session,  the  strike-threatening  butchers 
signed  the  A  &  P  contract  they  had  rejected 
weeks  before. 

A  few  days  later,  a  federal  investigator  ran 
Into  one  Gerardo  Catena  in  lower  Manhattan 
and  asked  pointedly  how  things  were  going 
In  the  detergent  business.  Catena's  muttered 
answer  was  close  to  pleading. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  "I'm  getting  out  of 
detergent." 

And  that  was  all.  To  try  to  muscle  a  mob- 
backed  product  onto  A  &  P  shelves,  Catena  or 
thugs  In  his  employ  had  burned  out  five 
supermarkets  and  had  murdered  two  Inno- 
cent store  managers  In  cold  blood.  And  yet, 
because  the  government  co\ild  not  Jeopardize 
Its  own  Informants  by  bringing  them  Into 
court,  Catena  suffered  only  the  minor  Incon- 
venience of  a  grand  Jury  appearance  and  the 
failure  of  his  detergent  scheme.  Gene  Catena 
died  a  month  ago,  of  natural  causes.  Jerry 
Catena,  the  hoodlum  boss,  and  his  bomb 
throwers  and  murderers  continue  to  walk 
around  free. 

The  bloody  case  Is  a  measure  of  what  the 
country  Is  up  against  with  the  Mob  and  what 
the  law  Is  up  against  In  bringing  the  mob- 
sters to  Justice.  On  the  editorial  page  of  this 
Issne  Lrrx  states  what  it  believes  can  and 
should  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  this  dis- 
graceful state  of  affairs. 

OmciAL  Covkr-Up  :  a  Flagrant  Case 
IN  Point 

If  the  Fix  is  the  Mob's  most  useful  tool, 
the  Cover-Up  Is  of  equal  Importance  to  pub- 
lic officials  who  allow  themselves  to  be  fixed 
or  who  Ignore  Fixes.  Case  in  point:  the  cen- 
soring of  the  official  report  on  organized 
crime  of  President  Johnson's  own  crime  com- 
mission. As  an  apparent  result  of  political 
pressure,  specific  findings  relating  to  official 
corruption  were  watered  down  or  omitted. 

Convened  In  1965,  the  commission  had  the 
mandate  to  conduct  the  most  far-reaching 
study  of  U.S.  crime  ever  attempted.  To  pre- 
pare a  special  report  on  sjmdlcated  crime,  the 
commission  called  upon  a  leading  criminolo- 
gist. Professor  G.  Robert  Blakey  of  Notre 
Dame.  The  paper  he  submitted  ran  to  63 
pages  and.  using  Chicago  as  an  example, 
dealt  with  si>eclfic  links  between  public  of- 
ficials and  organized  crime.  But  when  the 
commission  Issued  its  own  final  report,  the 
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Blakey  findings  had  been  reduced  to  four 
footnotes. 

Blakey  himself  has  refused  to  comment  on 
the  censorship.  The  crime  commission's 
executive  director.  Harvard  Law  Professor 
James  Vorenberg,  who  edited  the  final  rs- 
port,  has  denied  to  Life  that  he  did  any 
tampering:  "It's  all  In  the  footnotes.  We 
didn't  change  a  comma,  and  If  somebody 
says  we  did,  it's  a  lie." 

Nonetheless,  a  lot  did  get  left  out.  One 
commission  Investigator  thinks  he  knows 
why.  "I  believe  the  report  was  emasculated 
by  Vorenberg  becau.se  we  didn't  dampen  this 
and  dampen  that.  There  were  protests  from 
officeholders  In  Chicago  and  enormous  pres- 
sure on  us  not  to  be  specific." 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  are  some  of  the 
suppressed  Items: 

"The  success  of  the  Chicago  group  (of  the 
Mob)  has  been  primarily  attributable  to  Its 
ability  to  corrupt  the  law  enforcement  proc- 
esses, including  police  officials  and  members 
of  the  Judiciary.  . . ." 

"Control,  sometimes  direct,  has  been 
exercised  over  local,  state  and  federal  of- 
ficials and  representatives.  Men  have  been 
told  when  to  run  or  not  run  for  office  or 
how  to  vote  or  not  to  vote  on  legislative 
issues  or  [for  Judges]  how  to  decide  motions 
to  suppress  evidence  or  for  Judgments  of 
acquittal." 

Blakey's  report  also  spoke  of  "racket  In- 
fluence" In  the  Illinois  state  legislature  and 
charged  that  such  Influence  had  been  used 
to  hobble  prosecutors  and  police. 

Blakey  had  listed  the  high  command  of 
Cosa  Nostra,  whose  names  appeared  In  Lira 
last  week.  Even  this  was  deemed  too  hot  for 
the  flnal  report.  The  reason  Is  obvious :  since 
Cosa  Nostra  leaders  operate  in  specific  lo- 
calities, the  mere  fact  of  their  success  reflects 
on  the  performance  of  local  officials. 

We  Can  Break  the  Grip  op  the  Mob 
For  too  long,  Americawis  have  treated  or- 
ganized crime  as  a  fascinating  game  of  cops 
and  robbers.  We  have  watched  from  the  side- 
lines, complacently  svire  that  the  violence 
and  the  corruption  took  place  In  some  world 
apart  from  our  own — and  that  anyway,  the 
bad  guys  would  get  theirs  In  the  last  reel. 
We  have  refused  to  take  organized  crime  seri- 
ously enough  to  mount  a  real  attack  against 
it.  The  conspiracy  of  crime  prospers — and  the 
cold  catalogue  of  facts  that  Ufe  has  pre- 
sented in  the  series  that  concludes  in  this 
Issue  miast  stand  as  an  indictment  not  only 
of  the  Cosa  Nostra  but  of  all  of  us. 

There  \a  no  boundary  line  now  between 
the  Mob's  world  and  ours.  Organized  crime 
is  gaining  In  sophistication  if  not  in  num- 
bers, adapting  the  modern  tools  of  economics 
and  technology  to  the  task  of  taking  over 
great  chunks  of  the  economy. 

More  Important  than  the  economic  damage, 
thoxigh,  are  the  holes  that  are  being  chewed 
In  the  fabric  of  our  political  system.  Cosa 
Nostra  did  not  Invent  corruption.  It  has 
existed  as  long  as  man.  But  the  Mob's  opera- 
tion depends  for  much  of  its  success  on  its 
ability  to  search  out  the  weak — and  Its  re- 
sources can  provide  Irresistible  temptation. 
Its  targets  are  few — a  tiny  percentage  of  all 
officials.  But  as  long  as  it  succeeds  un- 
molested the  Impression  grows  that  much  of 
government  Is  suspect. 

To  mount  a  war  against  Cosa  Nostra,  It  Is 
vital  first  to  understand  It — and  to  ask  what 
It  Is  In  America  that  provides  such  a  hot- 
house climate  for  a  criminal  system  un- 
paralleled in  history.  Born  during  Prohibition 
as  a  means  to  enforce  a  truce  between  com- 
peting gangs,  the  Mob  has  grown  fat  pro- 
viding illegal  "services"  In  fields  where  the 
ciutomer  demand  is  great. 

National  prohibition  Is  gone.  But  the  Mob 
has  prospered  by  diversifying— Into  "services" 
like  gambling,  narcotics,  prostitution,  loan- 
sharking  and  bootlegging.  Today  Its  monop- 
oly on  Illegal  gambling  alone  yields  a  profit 


of  nearly  $7  billion  a  year — as  much  as  the 
U.S.  spends  annually  on  its  entire  postal  sys- 
tem. The  first  source  of  money  for  the  Mob's 
treasury  Is  the  poor — the  numbers  player,  the 
narcotics  addict,  the  loan  shark's  victim.  This 
was  always  comforting  to  the  middle-class 
majority  who  were  sure  they  were  not  In- 
volved. But  the  balance  of  the  Mob's  activ- 
ities Is  shifting.  It  is  Involved  In  so  much 
legitimate  business  now  that  it  Is  no  longer 
possible  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  Mob's 
reach  Is  into  everybody's  pocket. 

Cosa  Nostra  has  learned  well  a  basic  law 
of  economics.  Money  Is  worth  nothing  un- 
less it  Is  put  to  work.  The  profits  of  crime 
serve  no  function  locked  in  a  Swiss  vault. 
But  they  represent  tremendous  power  when 
they  are  brought  back  to  this  country  and 
Invested  In  legitimate  businesses — businesses 
that  often  do  not  remain  "legitimate"  long. 
If  the  Mob  takes  over  complete  control.  More 
and  more,  It  is  every  constuner  who  pays — 
extra  pennies  for  milk,  higher  road  taxes  for 
shoddy  work,  more  for  meals  at  restaiu-ante 
where  the  Mob  has  a  lock  on  the  garbage 
removal. 

Organized  crime  has  often  been  referred 
to  as  a  "government  within  a  government." 
A  key  to  its  strength  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Cosa  Nostra  Is  an  oligarchy — a  despotism  of 
the  few.  Control  from  the  top  Is  complete 
and  unquestioned,  with  the  exception  of  the 
occasional  assassination  or  coup  that  Is  ex- 
pectable In  any  dictatorship.  And  Its  sUuc- 
ture  is  designed  to  take  advantage  of  Just 
those  aspects  of  the  American  system  that 
make  ours  a  uniquely  effective  democracy. 
We  protect  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
above  all  else,  with  laws  like  the  ones  against 
wiretapping,  self-incrimination  and  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures.  Our  court 
rules  of  evidence  are  strict.  And  we  prefer 
a  number  of  local  police  agencies  to  one  all- 
powerful  national  police  force  that  smacks 
too  much  of  governmental  systems  we  de- 
plore. 

Members  of  Cosa  Nostra  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  these  safeguards  than  do  most 
Americans.  And  they  \ise  them  to  Insulate 
themselves  from  Justice.  They  are  perfectly 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  petty  hoods  that  they 
franchise.  But  they  attempt  to  Insiu'e  that 
each  link  In  the  chain  of  evidence  leading 
upward  to  themselves  Is  one  that  can  be 
screened  by  the  protections  our  system  af- 
fords. 

The  continued  existence  of  Cosa  Nostra  Is 
proof  of  how  well  the  system  has  worked. 
In  the  period  from  1961  to  1966,  the  govern- 
ment Indicted  185  men  out  of  several  thou- 
sand In  the  Cosa  Nostra— an  organization 
whose  methods  are  murder,  kidnaping,  ex- 
tortion and  torture  Of  those  indicted,  102 
were  convicted— 20  on  narcotics  charges,  18 
for  tax  evasion,  eight  for  contempt  of  court, 
two  for  parole  violation,  even  one  for  vio- 
lating the  Migratory  Bird  Act.  The  conspiracy 
of  silence  that  protects  members  of  Cosa 
Nostra  from  the  penalties  fitting  their  more 
serious  crimes  has  rarely  been  breached. 

The  crucial  need  Is  for  tools  that  will  break 
that  conspiracy  of  silence.  And  chief  among 
these  are  wiretaps  and  "bugs."  There  Is  only 
one  federal  law  explicitly  dealing  with  elec- 
tronic surveillance — and  It  U  ambiguous. 
But  the  net  result  of  recent  coxirt  decisions 
Is  to  rule  out  any  evidence  gained  from  wire- 
taps and  bugs.  Paradoxically,  whUe  the  courts 
have  blocked  the  one  source  that  most  law 
enforcement  officials  believe  Is  crucial  In  or- 
ganized crime  cases,  they  have  had  little  suc- 
cess In  stemming  the  increasing  use  of  such 
devices  against  ordinary  clUzens  by  every- 
body from  Industrial  spies  to  Jealous  hus- 
bands. 

Those  who  are  concerned  about  the  rights 
of  the  indlvldiial  have  good  cause  to  worry 
about  the  indiscriminate  use  of  electronic 
surveillance.  It  would  be  to  their  advantage 
to  support  a  blU  that  would  outlaw  the  use 
of  any  such  equipment — unless  Its  use  had 


prior  cotut  approval.  We  favor  the  proposal 
that  such  approval  should  come  from  a 
panel  of  three  federal  Judges  for  protection 
from  abuses  by  obliging  Judges.  Just  as  courts 
can  authorize  search  warrants,  they  should 
be  permitted  to  authorize  elecUonlc  surveil- 
lance when  It  has  been  proved  that  the  target 
Is  the  conspiracy  of  organized  crime  and  that 
normal  evidence-gathering  techniques  have 
been  thwarted. 

There  are  other  fronts  on  which  we  can 
move.  We  don't  need  a  national  police  force, 
but  we  do  need  coordination  among  the  doz- 
ens of  agencies  responsible  for  some  phase 
of  the  fight  against  organized  crime.  In  the 
federal  government  alone,  26  separate  investi- 
gative agencies  are  Involved.  There  is  logic 
to  the  argument  that  the  FBI  shouldn't  have 
to  tell  all  it  knows  to  the  police  chief  of  a 
mob-dominated  town.  The  armed  services 
system  of  sharing  information  on  a  "need-to- 
know"  basis  with  other  officials  of  proven  re- 
liability should  serve  as  a  model. 

We  need  such  things  as  strong  campaign- 
fund  laws  that  will  disclose  the  sources  of  fi- 
nance for  all  elected  officials.  We  need  to  look 
again  at  Institutions  that  have  grown  creaky 
with  time — the  rules  governing  grand  Juries, 
for  Instance,  or  the  traditions  that  can  con- 
tinue an  Incompetent  Judge  In  office. 

The  needs  are  known.  They  have  been  de- 
veloped exhaustively  by  study  groups  and 
congressional  committees.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  Congress  to  write  a  balance  back  into 
our  laws — one  that  will  continue  to  safe- 
guard our  rights  as  individuals  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  us  from  the  Mob. 


DEATH  OF  RICHARD  H.  AMBERG, 
PUBLISHER  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unardmous  consent  to  address  the  Hooise 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
lost  a  distinguished  citizen  during  the 
Lalaor  Day  recess  in  the  death  of  Richard 
H.  Amberg,  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe -Democrat.  I  have  sought  for  words 
in  which  to  record  my  feelings  about  this 
gentleman,  but  I  have  found  none  that 
are  equal  to  those  expressed  by  the 
Reverend  Dr.  J.  Layton  Mauze,  Jr.,  at  the 
funeral  serv'lces. 

Manv  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate"  and  leaders  in  the  execuUve 
branch  of  the  Government  knew  Mr. 
Amberg  and  knew  him  well.  I  know  that 
they  will  enjoy  reading  these  words  of 
evaluation  of  the  life  of  a  distinguished 
and  dedicated  person. 

The  Inspired  words  of  Reverend  Mauze 
follow : 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 

Sept.  7,  1967) 

A  Final  Tributi 

(The   eulogy   delivered    by    the  Rev.   Dr,   J. 

Layton  Mauze.  Jr.,  at  the  fimeral  of  Richard 

H.  Amberg) 

It  Is  quite  difficult  for  me  to  crowd  the 
reflections  of  12  years  of  Intimate  associa- 
tion with  Dick  Amberg  Into  a  rather  brief 
statement.  Indeed  a  volume  could  be  written 
of  his  worth  and  works,  his  true  nobUlty  and 
power,  his  good  sense,  his  absolute  Integrity, 
his  lovely  companlonableness,  his  goodness 
and  his  greatness. 

The  practice  of  the  law  of  human  service 
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1«,  In  the  eyes  of  all  truly  native  members 
of  an  acquisitive  society,  the  most  drab  and 
linattractlve  of  pursuits.  Such  an  observer 
must  have  been  puzzled  and  lncredulo\i8 
when  he  saw  the  air  with  which  this  great 
friend  of  ours,  Dick  Amberg,  trudged  from  an 
office  Interview  to  an  Important  meeting,  to 
a  large  dinner  or  some  speaking  engagement. 
For  he  dl4  It  all  with  a  persistent  gusto  of 
enjoyment  that  makes  me  think  of  Francis 
of  Asslssl  at  the  edge  of  a  forest  drawing 
one  twig  over  another  to  make  music  for 
Ood  and  his  living  creatures. 

"Heard  melodies  are  sweet — but  those  un- 
heard axe  sweeter." 

Dick  could  give  himself  so  constantly  and 
so  usefully  because  he  was  endowed  with  so 
many  gifts  of  mind  and  heart.  He  had  at 
once  a  deep  love  for  men  and  a  very  shrewd 
understanding  of  their  foibles  as  well  as  of 
their  virtues.  His  sagacity  In  determining  a 
course  of  action  rested  solely  on  his  Insight. 
A  man  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in 
various  endeavors  once  said  to  me.  "The  only 
man  whose  Judgment  I  would  accept  in 
preference  to  my  own  Is  Dick  Amberg." 

Dick  loved  and  admired  the  simple  worth 
of  steadfast  lives,  whether  In  humble  places 
or  In  high.  But  he  counted  It  right  to  be 
helpful  to  all  men.  I  personally  know  that 
he  helped  many,  without  harshness,  who 
might  be  numbered  among  the  unworthy 
But  he  was  never  taken  in  by  them.  And  I 
think  it  must  have  been  a  salutary  experi- 
ence for  some  of  this  sort  to  receive  his 
generosity,  while  they  had  to  bear  at  the  same 
time  the  glance  of  those  tolerant  but  pene- 
trating eyes. 

Dick's  Intellect  was  such  that  few  men 
dreamed  of  matching  It,  but  the  erring,  the 
humblest,  the  poorest,  and  the  most  illiterate, 
never  felt  uncomfortable  or  unhappy  In  his 
presence.  His  kindliness,  his  understanding, 
his  sympathy,  hla  broad  outlook  on  life,  his 
lack  of  thought  of  himself  and  what  he  had 
accomplished,  somehow  closed  the  barrier 
and  made  him  kin  with  his  less  privileged 
brother. 

With  Dick  there  was  never  any  waste  of 
motion  or  effort.  He  did  all  that  was  to  be 
done  without  friction,  or  delay  or  haste.  He 
spoke  no  unnecessary  words  and  he  wasted 
no  time.  He  was  the  soul  of  promptitude  and 
accuracy  and  honor.  His  spirit  was  all  kind- 
ness and  goodness,  but  It  was  also  direct  and 
quick  and  Intense.  He  made  no  concealment 
of  his  approvals  or  disapprovals  when  It  was 
his  duty  to  speak  or  act.  In  a  day  when  multi- 
tudes think  It's  wrong  to  be  right.  Dick,  was 
mostly  right,  and  he  courageously  stood  for 
It 

One  of  Dick's  favorite  passages  from  Utera- 
t\ire  was  when  Joan  of  Arc  was  being 
hounded  by  her  inquisitors:  "Why  was  It 
your  Standard  had  place  at  the  crowning  of 
the  King  In  the  Cathedral  of  Rhelms.  rather 
than  those  of  other  captains?" 

Then  soft  and  low.  came  this  touching 
speech  which  will  live  as  long  as  language 
llvep.  and  p.\ss  Into  all  tongues,  and  move  all 
gentle  hearts  wheresoever  It  shall  come,  down 
to  the  latest  day.  Says  Joan.  "It  had  borne 
the  burden;  It  had  earned  the  honor." 

Well.  Dick  also  bore  the  burden  and  Justly 
earned  the  multiplicity  cf  honors  conferred 
upon  him.  but  he  wore  them  all  very  llzhtly. 
there  were  no  balloons  under  his  armpits, 
and  he  forgot  them  entirely  In  his  dally  con- 
tacts with  men  and  women. 

Men  trusted  Dick  because  he  was  wise:  they 
loved  him  because  he  w.as  good.  They  con- 
fided m  him  because  he  h:id  the  large  charity 
that  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  and  the  hu- 
man sympathy  that  makes  men  kind.  They 
sought  his  friendship  because  they  knew  that 
he  himself  followed  his  divine  Master  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  In  loving  mercy,  doing 
Justly  and  walking  humbly  with  his  God. 

He  was  a  devoted  and  loyal  member  of  this 
church  and  for  many  years  served  on  the 
Session.  Never  a  Sunday  passed  when  Dick 
and  his  lovely  family  were  absent  from 
worship  on  Simday  morning  except  for  Ill- 


ness or  unless  they  were  out  of  the  city.  He 
loved  his  Lord  and  he  wasn't  ashamed  to 
say  so.  His  faith  was  deep  Tou  ask  the  secret 
of  such  a  worthy  life?  It  can  only  be  one 
thing— it's  a  life  hid  with  Christ'  in  God. 
His  Ufe  has  been  a  great  Inspiration  to  all 
who  have  known  and  loved  him.  and  some- 
how we  have  been  better  men  because  we 
have  known  him. 

Now  that  he  no  longer  walks  with  us  In 
the  flesh,  we  are  the  more  keenly  aware  of 
his  magnanimous  spirit,  and  while  we  mourn 
our  personal  loss,  we  are  eternally  thankful ' 
to  God  that  we  were  vouchsafed  to  know  and 
love  His  worthy  servant.  Truly  through  him. 
there  was  ever  manifested  the  Grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Love  of  God  our 
Father,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

I  can  see  him  now  accepting  the  Joys  of 
Heaven  with  the  same  quick  gladness,  and 
heaven's  honors  with  the  same  humble  and 
slightly  deprecating  geniality  with  which  he 
accepted,  as  they  came,  the  Joys  and  honors 
of  earth,  now  that  he  has  heard  the  sum- 
mons. "Come  up  higher."  Even  then,  we  may 
surmise  that  he  had  to  be  led.  or  perhaps 
gently  pushed  by  a  smiling  angel  Into  the 
place  God  had  prepared  for  one  who  loved 
Him. 

To  be  sure,  others  will  carry  on  Dick's 
work,  but  his  place  will  always  remain  va- 
cant. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  heartfelt  sympathy  expressed  by  my 
colleague  from  Missouri. 

The  recent  death  of  Richard  Amberg, 
publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-E>emo- 
crat,  came  as  a  profound  loss  to  those 
of  us  who  knew  him  as  one  of  Missouri's 
leading  citizens.  I  was  proud  to  know  him 
as  a  personal  friend,  as  a  fellow  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Drury  College, 
and  as  a  crusader  for  justice.  His  contri- 
butions to  the  journalism  profession,  to 
his  city  and  State,  are  legion  and  need  no 
further  emphasis  by  me.  But  another 
gentleman  who  knew  him  well,  Maj.  Gen. 
Thomas  A.  Lane.  U.S.  Army  <ret.) ,  now  a 
syndicated  columnist  in  his  own  right, 
has  written  an  eulogy  which  comes  as 
close  as  anything  I  know  to  saying  what 
all  of  us  who  knew  Dick  Amberg  feel. 

General  Lane's  story  follows: 
A  Knight  There  Was 

WASHiNOTor:. — There  was  a  King  of  Eng- 
land who  shone  above  all  other  knights  of  his 
day  as  an  exemplar  of  chivalry.  His  name  is 
cherished  In  legend  as  Richard  the  Lion- 
hearted. 

There  have  been  many  Richards.  But  since 
,  his  day.  there  must  surely  be  In  every  moth- 
er's heart  a  hope  that  her  Richard  will  also 
be  an  examplar  of  the  noble  code. 

It  come?  to  pass.  Not  every  man  can  be  a 
king:  but  those  who  are  worthy  can  be  kingly 
In  their  mastery  of  thenaselves  and  In  their 
service  to  mankind. 

Such  a  man  was  my  friend  Richard.  He 
fought  m  the  lists  of  public  policy.  He  repre- 
sented the  public  Interest  as  truly  as  ever 
any  king  did.  He  fought  with  a  courage  and 
a  compwsslon  which  marked  his  code  of  per- 
sonal   responsibility. 

Men  fought  in  olden  times  with  sword  and 
shield  and  In  coat  of  mall.  They  fight  today 


with  words  and  bullets,  but  the  Issues  are 
the  same.  The  due!  with  evil  goes  on  apace. 

As  a  yoiuig  editor,  Richard  H.  Amberg  weis 
cast  into  the  thick  of  the  fray.  Here  was  the 
pivot  of  power,  the  link  between  people  and 
authority.  Every  force  in  the  community 
sought  the  fair  Image  which  the  press  could 
by  approbation  or  silence  convey. 

Should  he  heed  the  unspoken  warnings  of 
powerful  advertisers  who  could  make  or  break 
his  balance  sheet?  Should  he  Ignore  the  cor- 
ruption of  public  office  by  men  In  or  out  of 
office  who  enriched  themselves  In  the  ex- 
ploitation of  public  authority?  These  are  the 
questions  of  business  and  of  conscience 
which  every  editor  must  face. 

He  had  also  the  problems  of  unselfish 
partisanship.  Should  he  embrace  the  zealotry 
of  one  set  of  Utopians  and  oppose  others? 
Should  he  be  neutral  and  avoid  controversy? 
Was  It  his  responsibility  to  lead  the  com- 
munity or  should  he  leave  that  to  others? 

Richard  Amberg  made  his  choice.  It  was 
to  be  ever  in  the  fray,  battling  for  the  com- 
mon good.  He  stated  his  position  when  he 
became  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  In  1955.  "We  are  going  to  be  a 
fighter  for  the  right.  We  are  going  to  take 
sides  on  every  Issue.  .  .  .  The  Globe-Demo- 
crat will  never  run  away  from  a  battle.  .  .  . 
We  may  not  always  be  right  but  we  will  take 
an  honest  cut  at  the  ball." 

During  World  War  II,  Richard  Amberg 
served  on  the  naval  staff  of  General  Douglas 
MacArthur.  After  the  war,  he  maintained  a 
close  personal  relationship  with  the  General, 
whom  he  greatly  admired. 

Richard  Amberg  also  knew  and  was  greatly 
devoted  to  President  Herbert  Hoover.  In 
Hoover  and  MacArthur  he  found  that  un- 
selfish devotion  to  country  which  animated 
his  own  soul. 

His  genius  came  to  full  flowei'ln  the  post- 
war years  and  especially  In  his  move  to  St. 
Louis.  He  gave  new  vitality  to  the  Globe- 
Democrat  and  raised  It  to  the  first  rank  ol 
U.S.  newspapers.  He  committed  his  greaf 
talents  and  the  resources  of  the  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat to  the  service  of  his  adopted  corft- 
munlty.  His  contribution  was  so  exceptional 
that  an  honored  elder  of  the  community 
could  say,  after  twelve  years  of  fruitful 
service,  "I  think  that  Dick  Amberg  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  well-being  of  St.  Louis 
in  the  twelve  years  he  has  been  here  than 
any  other  man  who  has  ever  lived  in  St. 
Louis." 

It  was  the  measure  of  his  greatness  that 
Dick  Amberg  won  honors  and  success  not  In 
serving  the  ruling  powers  but  in  challenging 
them.  He  fought  for  the  great  America  he 
loved,  the  America  of  strength  and  courage 
and  honesty  and  compaEsion.  He  fought 
against  the  corruption  and  selfishness  which 
In  all  ages  Infect  men  and  their  Institutions. 
To  all  who  heard  his  voice  or  followed  his 
pen.  he  bore  his  vision  of  a  great  America. 
That  Is  why  I  think  of  my  friend  as  Richard 
the  Llonhearted.  Requiescat  in  Pace. 
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SETTING   THE   RECORD   STRAIGHT 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  retise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  recent  charges  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  ResnickL  I  think  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  seeing  an 
editorial  which  was  broadcast  over  the 
radio  and  television  facilities  of  WIBW. 
Topeka.  Kans.  In  making  these  com- 
ments, Thad  M.  Sandstrom.  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  sta- 


tions, seeks  to  set  the  record  straight 
with  respect  to  the  charges  made  against 
Kansas  Insurance  Commissioner  Frank 
Sullivan  and  the  Kansas  Farm  Bureau 
Insurance  companies. 

WIBW  has  made  a  copy  of  the  edi- 
torial available  to  Mr.  Resnick  and  has 
offered  him  time  to  reply.  Whether  he 
replies  or  not  is  immaterial  at  the 
moment.  What  is  important  is  the 
answer  to  the  charges  he  has  already 
made. 

WIBW  provides  that  answer  in  the 
editorial: 

WIBW    TV-Radio-PM. 
Topeka,  Kans..  September  1, 1967. 

Hon.  Joseph  Y.  Resnick, 
.Vfember   of   Congress, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Resnick:  Attached 
you  will  find  a  copy  of  a  WIBW  editorial 
scheduled  for  broadcast  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 3,  on  WIBW  Radio,  WIBW-TV  and 
WIBW-FM. 

Should  you  desire  time  to  reply  to  this 
editorial,  we  will  be  happy  to  make  it  avail- 
able. May  I  suggest  that  arrangements  might 
be  made  through  the  office  of  Congressman 
Chester  Mlze  or  you  may  communicate  di- 
rectly with  me. 
Cordially, 

Thad  M.  Sandstrom. 

WIBW  EDrroRiAL  No.  144 
(By  Thad  M.  Sandstrom,  general  manager, 
Septembers,  1967) 
Nowadays,  we've  grown  accustomed  to 
some  strange  stories  from  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tol. One  story  has  developed  in  Washington 
during  the  past  few  weeks  which  seems  un- 
usually ridiculous.  A  New  York  Congressman 
has  launched  a  one-man  investigation  of 
the  nation's  largest  farm  organization  .  .  . 
the  American  Farm  Bureau.  This  week.  Con- 
gressman Joseph  Resnick  leveled  charges  at 
Kansas  officials  and  criticized  Kansas  Farm 
Bureau  Insurance  Companies.  It's  time  to  set 
the  record  straight. 

It  all  began  In  July  when  Congressman 
Resnick,  speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  charged  that  Farm  Bu- 
reau Is  not  a  farm  organization  but  a  giant 
business  combine.  This  attack  brought  an 
immediate  rebuke  from  the  other  members 
of  the  House  AgricuUtire  Committee.  By  a 
27  to  1  vote  ...  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee passed  a  resolution  stating  that  the 
committee  would  not  endorse,  condone  or 
support  any  personal  attacks  made  by  fellow 
member  Resnick  on  the  Farm  Bureau. 
Promptly,  the  Farm  Bureau  said  it  would  be 
glad  to  furnish  records  and  participate  in  any 
official  Congressional  hearing.  However,  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  made  it  abund- 
antly clear  that  that  body  did  not  consider 
an  investigation  necessary. 

Congressman  Resnick  was  not  satisfied. 
Rebuked  by  his  colleagues,  he  launched  a 
one-man  investigation  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 
He  states  that  the  funds  for  this  Investiga- 
tion are  from  his  own  pocket,  and  that  no 
Congressional  money  Is  being  used.  This, 
then,  makes  the  investigation  not  an  official 
Congressional  investigation,  but  one  Con- 
gressman's personal  vendetta. 

Congressman  Resnick  has  continued  to 
stir  up  controversy  vrith  his  one-man  hear- 
ing during  the  past  few  weeks.  It  became  of 
Interest  to  Kansans  when  .  .  from  Wash- 
ington .  .  .  Congressman  Resnick  Issued 
charges  of  wrong-doing  In  the  office  of  Kan- 
sas Insurance  Commissioner,  Frank  Sullivan. 
The  charges  Included  accusations  that 
Kans.as  Farm  Bureau  Insurance  Companies 
had  provided  season  tickets  for  K-State  foot- 
ball and  basketball  games  to  Insurance 
Commissioner  Frank  Sullivan's  office  Season 
tickets  to  football  events  at  K-State  have  not 
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exactly  been  a  highly  valued  commodity  for 
the  past  several  years.  It's  a  common  prac- 
tice for  companies  to  buy  tickets  as  a  matter 
of  civic  support.  It's  logical  that  Farm  Bu- 
reati  Insurance,  with  Its  close  ties  to  Kansas  ~ 
State  University,  should  be  a  regular  pur- 
chaser of  K-StaVe  tickets  And  it's  a  common 
practice  to  put  those  tickets  to  use  by  dis- 
tributing them  to  employees,  customers  and 
friends.  If  this  Is  the  worst  Congressman 
Resnick  can  find,  he'd  better  stop  looking. 
Insurance  Commissioner  SuUlvan  and  the 
President  of  the  Kansas  Farm  Bureau,  Ray 
Frisble,  have  both  invited  Congressman  Res- 
nick to  come  to  Kansas  and  look  over  the 
records.  The  Invitation  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted. In  fact.  Congressman  Resnick  has 
not  yet  answered  the  Invitation.  Instead. 
Congressman  Resnick  has  remained  In  Wash- 
ington and  continued  to  level  blasts  against 
Kansans  .  .  .  including  the  accusation  that 
the  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  Insurance  Com- 
panies have  committed  such  wrong-doings  as 
providing  country  club  memberships  and 
automobiles  .  .  '.  even  automobiles  with 
trailer  hitches  ...  for  their  execuUves.  So, 
what  else  is  new? 

We  very  seriously  doubt  that  there  are 
very  many  large  companies  in  the  coun- 
try" .  .  .  insurance  or  otherwise  .  .  .  that  do 
not  entertain  clients  and  provide  transpor- 
tation for  the  company  executives.  It's  a 
normal  cost  of  doing  business,  recognized  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

We're  disturbed  that  a  Congressman /rom 
the  state  of  New  York  should  take  it  upon 
himself  to  determine  how  businesses  and 
state  government  in  Kansas  should  be  op- 
erated. It  Just  Isn't  his  business.  In  fact, 
we're  under  the  impression  New  York  has 
a  few  problems  of  Its  own.  While  we're  help- 
ing to  pav  this  Congressman's  salary,  he  is 
spending  his  time  conducting  a  witch-hunt 
that  is  supported  by  few.  If  any,  of  his  fellow 
members  of  Congress. 

The  charges  that  Resnick  has  leveled 
against  Farm  Bureau  could  also  be  brought 
against  many  other  organizations  .  .  both 
farm  and  non-farm.  The  National  Grange  is 
involved  in  Insurance  and  In  publishing  a 
national  magazine  with  commercial  adver- 
tising. The  National  Farmers  Union  is  a. so 
united  with  insurance  companies  and  with 
firms  and  cooperatives  that  market  agricul- 
tural products  and  sell  supplies  to  farmers. 
Why,  then,  has  the  Farm  Bureau  been  sin- 
gled out  for  this  attack? 

It  occurs  to  us  that  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  is  the  onlv  farm  organization  which 
has  been  openly  critical  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's handling  of  farm  problems. 
The  Farm  Bureau  has  had  the  courage  to 
differ  with  the  administration  and  with 
other  farm  groups  as  to  the  way  farm  pro- 
grams should  be  handled.  Their  viewpoints 
have  been  gaining  In  popularity  during  the 
past  several  months.  Could  this  be  the  rea- 
son the  Congressman  from  New  York  is  so 
anxious  to  find  WTong-doing  in  the  Farm 
Bureau — any  Farm  Bureau— Including  the 
one  In  Kansas. 

If  BO.  It's  an  Indication  that  one  of  our 
most  precious  rights  ...  the  right  to  dif- 
fer ..  .  is  in  Jeopardy.  Congressman  Resnick 
should  get  back  to  the  business  of  repre- 
senting his  district  In  Congress. 

(Close.— This  has  been  a  WIBW  editorial. 
WIBW  ln\'ltes  responsible  groups  and  indi- 
viduals to  express  their  views  in  answer  to 
otu-  editorials.  Copies  of  this  editorial  are 
available  by  written  request.) 


ECONOMIC        UNFEASIBILITY        OF 
INLAND     CANALS— SPECIFICALLY, 
THE  ILLINOIS-MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
CANAL 
Mr.  VTGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mn  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  wish  today  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of"  my  colleagues  a  small  point  of  eco- 
nomic historj-  which  may  have  passed 
unnoticed  in  this  day  of  involvement 
with  momentous  national  and  interna- 
tional problems. 

A  short  time  ago  we  voted  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  public  works 
bill  for  fiscal  1968.  The  measure  con- 
tained the  budget  requests  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers'  civil  works  projects,  in- 
cluding the  controversial  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
River  Canal  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
This  project  had  been  backed  by  the 
corps  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  engi- 
neeringly  feasible  and  economically  nec- 
essarj-.  I  do  not  argue  with  the  first  point. 
Where  I  disagree  is  the  contention  of 
the  corps  that  an  inland  waterway  such 
as  this  can  be  self-supporting  and  eco- 
nomically needed  in  the  20th  century. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  in  this  age  of 
modern  integrated  transportation  con- 
cepts a  canal  oi'  inland  waterway  is  an 
outmoded  and  obsolete  mode  of  trans- 
portation. 

Today  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly 
about  one  of  the  last  large  canals  built 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Specifically. 
I  am  talking  about  the  Illinois-Missis- 
sippi Canal.  This  105 -mile  canal,  which 
connected  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  never  lived  up  to  the  grandiose 
predictions  of  the  corps,  and  after  a 
couple  decades  of  use  was  finally  declared 
obsolete  in  1951. 

Statistics  contained  in  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  own  annual  reports  graphi- 
cally tells  the  sad  story  of  tlie  canal's 
failure.  It  never  carried  more  than  35,000 
passengers  annually,  and  that  figure  was 
reached  back  in  1918  when  World  War  I 
forced  other  methods  of  transportation 
to  be  used  for  the  war  effort.  It.s  peak  in 
freight  toruiage  was  reached  in  1929 
when  30.161  tons  were  carried  over  the 
105-mile  canal. 

After  that,  tonnage  steadily  declined. 
Even  the  busy  years  during  World  War 
n  did  not  reverse  the  sharp  downtrend  in 
total  annual  tonnage.  In  1945.  tonnage 
had  dropped  from  the  1929  peak  of  30,- 
000  tons  to  only  14,146  tons,  and  in  1947 
the  "bottom  literally  dropped  out  of  the 
barrel"  when  only  394  tons  were  trans- 
ported over  the  canal  network.  The  next 
year,  tormage  was  so  low  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  did  not  even  bother  to  file  a 
report. 

Finally,  in  1951.  the  Corps  gave  up  the 
ghost  and  admitted  to  Itself  that  the 
canal  was  unnecessary  and  declared  it 
obsolete.  A  couple  of  years  later  the  State 
of  niinois  voiced  interest  in  turning  the 
canal  into  a  historical  and  recreational 
project.  There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  all  this:  canals  are  historical  curi- 
osities: their  only  purpose  is  to  be  en- 
shrined as  monuments  to  another  age 
to  show  how  this  country  evolved  from 
the  canal  era  to  a  modem  period  of  inte- 
grated rail,  highway,  and  plane  transpor- 
tation. 

Mv  question  is.  If  the  canal  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  valley,  using  the  longest 
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and  greatest  Inland  river  in  the  country, 
could  not  survive  economically,  how  did 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  expect  to  justify 
a  canal  running  through  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania? 

THE  HEAT'S  IN  THE  KITCHEN 

Mr.  PICKLE.  ULt.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  much  of  the  news  media  have  been 
echoing  various  charges  being  leveled  at 
President  Johnson  by  his  critics. 

I  submit  that  this  criticism  Is  not  only 
unfair,  but  unsound,  and  that  history 
will  prove  our  President  has  been  wise, 
prudent,  and  outstanding  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  our  national  affairs.  This  im- 
just  criticism  will  boomerang. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  there  was  at 
least  a  major  exception  to  the  follow- 
the-leader  game  of  picking  on  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  refer  to  this  Sunday's  column 
of  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  in  the 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  Light. 

In  this  column,  Hearst,  the  editor  In 
chief  of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  has  pro- 
vided an  excellent  prospective  of  the 
matter  at  hand. 

I  Insert  his  "Editor's  Report"  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  our  colleagues  can  give  it  their  con- 
sideration. 

The  article  follows: 
Edttor's  Repobt:  Thx  Heat's  in  the  Kitchen 
(By  WUUam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

New  York. — During  the  last  week  of  my 
reluctantly-«ruled  vacation,  at  San.  Simeon 
1  prepared  for  the  chore  of  resuming  this 
column  by  doing  more  reading  than  time 
generally  allows.  I  didn't  have  to  look  far  for 
a  theme. 

It's  really  amazing.  Whatever  news  maga- 
zine I  picked  up,  whatever  commentator  or 
pundit  whose  deathless  prose  I  encountered 
In  print  or  on  the  airwaves,  all  seemed  to 
be  engaged  In  discussing  the  same  topic — 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  "In  trouble." 

Lambasting  the  President  tliese  days  Is 
practically  a  full-time  Job  for  his  howling 
pack  of  vociferous  critics.  He  Is  being  be- 
deviled, reviled,  belittled  and  beset  on  all 
fronts.  And  I,  for  one,  think  It's  damned 
unfair. 

The  points  that  I  propose  to  make  here  are 
not  Intended  as  a  defense  of  Johnson,  per  se. 
He's  a  man  who  can  take  care  of  himself. 
Furthermore.  I  am  hardly  what  you  wotild 
call   a  lifelong,  dyed-ln-the-wool   Democrat. 

But  the  fact  Is  the  President  Is  getting  all 
kinds  of  blame  he  does  not  deserve  and  little 
or  no  credit  for  what  he  does  deserve.  It 
offends  my  sense  of  fair  play  to  see  him  so  un- 
justly attacked  for  whatever  happens  In  Viet- 
nam, for  the  riots  In  our  cities,  for  lack  of 
congressional  action  on  civil  rights  and  social 
programs  and  for  practically  everything  else 
that's  wrong. 

What  I  would  like  to  try  to  do  here  Is  to 
put  things  In  a  clearer  perspective,  to  en- 
courage a  little  sober  reflection  on  what 
Johnson  has  done  and  Is  attempting  to  do. 
and  even  possibly  Influence  some  of  his 
critics  to  use  logic  instead  of  Invective. 

There's  not  much  chance  of  any  success 
on  the  last  point  not  when  you  line  those 
critics  up  and  take  a  look  at  them.  They're  a 
great  bunch. 

Over  here  we  have  the  unwashed  beatniks. 


Over  there  are  the  pink-eyed  super-Uberala. 
Behind  them  are  such  racist  anarcblata  aa 
Stokely  Carmlchael  and  H.  Rap  Brown.  Howl- 
ing loudest  are  the  enemy-serving  stop-the- 
bomblng  gang  and  congressional  popoSs  led 
by  Democrats  Sen.  J.  WUUam  Fulbrlght  and 
Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  and  countless  Re- 
publicans whose  names  escape  me  at  the 
moment. 

The  latest  to  join  the  gang  Is  a  beaut — 
that  sterling,  tongue-tied  governor  of  Michi- 
gan with  the  halo  of  white  hair  over  his 
ears,  George  Romney.  This  new  war  critic 
who  would  be  president  himself  now  claims 
he  was  "brainwashed"  Into  his  earlier  support 
of  the  Vietnam  war  effort. 

IN    POSITION    TO    CREATE    MISCHIEF 

This  might  be  funny  if  It  weren't  for  the 
mischief  a  man  In  Romney 's  position  can 
create.  But  still.  Imagine  having  a  president 
who  proclaims  he  can  be  brainwashed  by  a 
high-pressure  sales  talk.  If  he  ever  got  In  the 
White  House  they  wouldn't  dare  let  him  out 
of  the  cov.ntry.  I  hate  to  think  what  would 
happen  to  him  at  the  hands  of  the  diplomatic 
slickers  in  Moscow,  England,  France,  Rome 
or  even  India. 

Any  fair-minded  person  who  examines  the 
various  charges  being  leveled  at  President 
Johnson,  either  directly  or  by  snide  Implica- 
tion, wlU  find  they  Just  don't  stand  up.  Let's 
take  a  brief  look-see  at  the  three  major  areas 
In  which  he  Is  taking  the  most  abuse — Viet- 
nam, the  Negro  problem  and  social  legisla- 
tion: 

Not  even  the  President's  severest  critics 
can  accuse  him  of  starting  the  war;  he  In- 
herited it.  Whether  his  policies  are  right  or 
wrong,  only  time  will  tell.  Meanwhile,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  advice  of  the  nation's 
most  experienced  experts,  he  has  chosen  a 
course  of  action  and  U  sticking  to  It. 

That  course  of  action,  no  matter  what  any- 
one says,  la  clearly  aimed  at  achieving  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  in  Vietnam  by  arresting 
Communist  aggression.  Our  commitment  to 
contain  communism  Is  not  new:  we  followed 
It  In  Korea,  Berlin  and  Cuba.  It  is  a  highly 
honorable  commitment,  and  the  honor  of 
the  nation  Is  at  stake.  In  pursuing  It.  Presi- 
dent Johnson — far  more  than  anyone  else  in 
the  world — at  the  same  time  has  done  every- 
thing In  his  p>ower  to  get  peace  talks  under 
way.  Yet  every  one  of  his  Initiatives  has  been 
spurned  by  the  enemy. 

RECORD    EXCEEDS    THAT    OF    FDR 

Just  as  nobody  has  done  more  to  get  us  out 
of  Vietnam  than  Johnson,  so  no  president 
with  the  exception  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has 
done  more  for  the  American  Negroes.  His  rec- 
ord on  civil  rights  exceeds  even  that  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  whose  philos- 
ophy of  spending  to  help  the  poor  he  adopted 
and  expanded.  "Time  and  again  he  has  defied 
Southern  political  forces  by  naming  quali- 
fied Negroes  to  high  office,  even  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

One  would  think  the  liberals  who  are  so 
busy  criticizing  the  President  would  Instead 
be  commending  him  for  his  civil  rights  rec- 
ord. The  thing  that  strikes  me  as  especially 
Interesting  on  this  point  Is  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Negro  population  knows 
what  Johnson  has  done  and  Is  trjing  to  do 
for  them.  No  single  group  In  this  country  was 
subjected  to  a  more  concerted  organizational 
drive  by  the  Communists,  yet  that  drive 
notably  failed.  So  far  as  loyalty  to  their 
country  Is  concerned,  the  record  of  our  Ne- 
groes as  a  group  Is  far  better  than  that  of 
some  of  our  Intellectuals  and  college  pro- 
fessors. 

Social  legislation,  of  course.  Is  Interlinked 
with  the  problems  of  underprivileged  Ne- 
groes, Here,  again,  the  sweep  and  number 
of  Johnson-sponsored  laws  passed  by  the  last 
Congress  Is  without  precedence  In  our  his- 
tory. The  slowdown  In  furtNer  action  by  the 
present  Congress  Is  certainly  Ijot  the  Presi- 
dent's fault,  nor  his  desire. 


MONET  AI.ONE  NOT  THE  ANSWER 

His  administration  has  spent  tremendous 
stuns  of  money  to  Improve  the  lot  of  our 
poor,  both  In  the  cities  and  elsewhere.  Yet 
he  Is  accused  of  not  spending  enough  when 
mass  rioting  continues  In  the  cities — even 
though  what  happened  in  Detroit  and  New 
Haven  proved  that  money  alone  is  not  the 
answer.  There  Is  no  simple  answer  to  social 
unrest  and  President  Johnson  has  done  all 
a  sound  executive  can  do  by  summoning 
the  nation's  best  brains  to  work  out  effec- 
tive remedies. 

And  so,  right  down  the  line,  we  find  a  man 
In  the  White  House  who  Is  wrestling  with 
tremendous  problems.  He  is  doing  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  best  for  his  country  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  truly  liberal 
conscience  based  on  the  most  expert  advice 
available.  I  think,  under  the  circumstances, 
he  U  doing  very  well.  At  least  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned  I  have  not  heard  anybody  make 
any  suggestions  which  are  preferable. 

The  man  unquestionably  has  a  most  seri- 
ous drawback.  He  speaks  with  a  Texas  accent 
and  that's  against  the  grain  of  our  self-pro- 
claimed enlightened  Intellectuals.  They  pre- 
fer the  Oxford  variety  or  that  Harvard  ac- 
cent with  which  they  were  charmed  by  FDR 
and  Jack  Kennedy,  With  them,  apparently, 
It's  not  so  much  what  you  say  as  how  you 
say  it 

If  Johnson  has  this  drawback,  he  also  has 
a  counterbalancing  asset.  That  big  plus  Is 
his  remarkable  patience  and  unflappablUty. 
His  self-control  In  the  midst  of  the  critical 
storm  raging  about  him  sometimes  seems  su- 
perhuman. Yet,  after  all.  why  should  he 
bother  to  answer  every  heckler  who  comes 
along — most  of  whom  are  far  beneath  him 
Intellectually,  morally  and  In  every  other 
way? 

Another  of  our  down-to-earth  presidents, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  once  remarked  when  the 
going  was  toughest  that  anybody  who  can't 
stand  the  heat  should  get  out  of  the  kitchen. 

The  heat  Is  on  President  Johnson — much 
of  It  unfair  and  undeserved — but  I  have  a 
feeling  he  likes  the  job  of  head  cook. 
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CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
PR.'USES  NEW  YORKERS  FOR 
SHUNNING  STATE   LOTTERY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
spected newspaper,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  has  extended  an  editorial  pat 
on  the  back  to  the  people  of  New  York 
for  refusing  to  go  along  with  that  State's 
lottery  scheme. 

On  its  editorial  page  of  August  29,  the 
newspaper  points  out  that  the  New  York 
State  lottery  has  been  a  dismal  failure. 
The  main  reason  is  that  State  residents 
have  refused  to  support  the  scheme.  At 
the  same  time,  the  newspaper  condemns 
lottery  ofiBcials  for  trying  to  "beef  up"  Its 
"come  on"  by  advertising  the  lottery  as 
a  get-rich-qulck  scheme. 

This  of  course  is  designed  solely  to  at- 
tract the  people  who  can  least  afford  to 
spend  their  money  on  a  hopeless  cause. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  New  York  State 
lottery  is  working  a  greater  hardship  on 
the  people  of  New  York  than  any  benefits 
that  might  derive  from  lottery  tickets. 
For  every  dollar  that  goes  to  education, 
a    matching    dollar    is    being    virtually 


snatched  from  the  pocketbook  of  the 
poor.  It  is  a  cruel  and  vicious  method  of 
regressive  taxation. 

I  commend  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  for  its  strong  stand  against  the 
lottery.  A  copy  of  the  editorial  is  in- 
cluded, as  follows: 

SCRAP   New  York's  Lottery 

Having  Uken  a  bad  road  when  It  decided 
to  authorize  a  state  lottery.  New  York  is 
now  choosing  an  even  worse  one.  It  Is  plan- 
ning to  seek  to  boost  lagging  lottery  ticket 
sales  on  one  of  the  weakest  and  poorest 
grounds  possible — that  of  advertising  the 
lottery  as  a  "get-rlch  quick"  scheme. 

Ever  since  the  first  lottery  made  its  ap- 
pearance, people  have  been  separated  from 
their  money  and  made  poorer  by  this  hollow 
and  deceptive  appeal.  It  Is  an  argument  that 
runs  counter  to  all  good  sense,  to  every  les- 
son on  how  to  succeed,  to  every  worthwhile 
moral  precept,  and  to  every  law  of  probabil- 
ity. 

To  find  a  state  deliberately  advocating  an 
attitude  which  has  been  conclusively  shown 
to  undermine  ambition,  Initiative  and  thrift 
Is  as  sUrtUng  as  It  is  reprehensible.  New  York 
Is  deliberately  fostering  an  attitude  which — 
even  though  the  lottery  were  a  resounding 
financial  success  Instead  of  a  dismal  failure — 
would  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the 
state.  And  that  all  this  Is  done  In  the  name 
of  education  only  caps  the  disgrace. 

We  can  only  say  that  we  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  people  of  New  York  State  on  staying 
away  from  the  lottery  in  droves.  In  doing  so 
they  are  demonstrating  better  sense  than 
did  the  state  officials  who  put  the  lottery 
through. 

We  also  wonder  what  Gov.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller's thoughts  on  this  may  be.  Although 
he  Initially  opposed  the  lottery,  he  later  went 
along  with  It,  to  the  disappointment  of  many 
of  his  friends.  His  acquiescence  In  this  could 
become  a  heavy  political  handicap,  were  he 
drafted  for  national  office.  Might  this  not  be 
additional  reason  for  him  to  seek  to  scrap 
an  experiment  which  should  never  have  been 
tried  and  has  now  failed? 


MEDICAL  RESEARCH  HELPS  THE 
CAUSE  OF  PEACE 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Gtjbser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  almost 
routine  for  Americans  to  be  greeted  each 
morning  with  news  reports  of  war.  re- 
bellion, riots,  and  all  kinds  of  domestic 
and  international  tension.  Such  dally 
news  is  discouraging  and  tends  to  ob- 
scure some  of  the  great  and  continuing 
efforts  made  by  unselfish  scientists  to 
make  this  world  a  better  and  more  peace- 
ful place.  We  tend  to  forget  that  science, 
and  medical  research  in  particular,  does 
more  than  merely  help  our  own  people. 
It  is  al-so  helping  in  the  struggle  to 
achieve  a  lasting  world  peace. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  Stanford 
University  School  of  Medicine,  I  was 
emphatically  reminded  of  the  great  role 
medical  research  is  playing  in  cementing 
human  relations  around  the  globe. 

I  learned,  for  example,  that  a  1964 
graduate  of  the  Stanford  Medical  School 
was  serving  in  South  Vietnam  with  a 
civil  affairs  company  to  administer  medi- 


cal aid  to  refugees.  To  assist  in  Captain 
Glatstein's  work,  members  of  the  Stan- 
ford Medical  Student  Association  sent 
him  medical  stains,  a  microscope,  and 
other  medical  equipment. 

In  another  instance  I  discovered  that 
Dr.  Frank  C.  Winter  has  made  repeated 
trips  to  an  isolated  village  at  the  tip  of 
Baja  California  to  treat  eye  disorders  in 
the  villagers.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to 
Stanford.  Dr.  Winter,  Acting  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Ophthalmology,  had  com- 
pleted six  trips  to  the  village  where  he 
had  performed  over  100  operations  for 
cataracts  and  other  disorders.  Addition- 
ally, he  had  prescribed  glasses  for  hun- 
dreds of  partially  sighted  patients  and 
supplied  them  with  glasses  donated  by 
Parsons  Optical  Co.,  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
One  of  the  individuals  Dr.  Winter 
treated  was  a  9-year-old  boy  who  had 
already  been  blinded  in  one  eye  by  a 
stick.  Vision  in  the  other  eye  was  also  in 
grave  danger  from  a  diseased  cornea. 
Thanks  to  Dr.  Winter  and  his  assistant. 
Dr.  Richard  Yukins,  and  James  Duncan, 
who  flew  the  doctors  to  the  village,  a  new 
cornea  furnished  by  Stanford  Eye  Alert" 
was  grafted  to  the  young  boys  eye. 

To  express  their  appreciation  for  Dr. 
Winter's  work  in  restoring  sight  to  over 
100  of  their  people,  the  villagers  of  San 
Jose  del  CaHo  presented  him  with  a  gold 
medal  inscr.  -kI  in  Spanish:  "Con  Grati- 
tude Dr.  Win  er." 

Stanford's  medical  staff  also  serves  in- 
dividuals of  other  nations  in  its  own 
home  clinic.  For  example,  in  a  small  Bel- 
gian country  viUage  called  Sprimont,  a 
tiny  baby.  Pascale  Neuville,  was  bom 
with  a  defective  heart.  Having  learned 
that  the  best  chances  for  surviving  deli- 
cate open  heart  surgerj*  would  be  at  the 
Palo  Alto-Stanford  Medical  Center,  the 
town's  people  and  a  Belgian  industrialist 
helped  the  family  send  Pascale  to  Stan- 
ford for  treatment.  There,  Dr.  Norman 
E.  Shumway,  professor  of  surgery,  and 
Dr.  Norman  J.  Sissman,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  pediatrics,  successfully  treated 
the  child.  Furthermore,  the  clinic  can- 
celed all  professional  fees,  and  newfound 
friends  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  offered  their 
home  to  the  Neuville  family  so  that  the 
child  might  better  recuperate  before 
her  long  trip  back  to  Belgium. 

Similarly,  Dr.  Shumway  operated  on  a 
prominent  Spanish  physician  who  had  a 
calcified  aortic  valve.  Dr.  Shumway  re- 
placed the  heart  valve  with  an  artificial 
one  and  the  patient  returned  to  his  wife 
and  four  children  in  Seville. 

Not  only  are  the  results  of  medical 
research  being  applied  iirespective  of 
national  borders,  but  in  many  other 
ways  medical  research  is  making  a  no- 
ticeable and  favorable  impact  upon  inter- 
national relations. 

Dr.  Radha  Pant,  during  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  from  the  University  of  Alla- 
habad, in  India,  served  as  a  research 
associate  at  Stanford's  School  of  Medi- 
cine where  she  studied  the  biochemistry 
of  insects.  Although  Dr.  Panfs  primary 
interest  centers  on  Improving  the  nutri- 
tive value  of  beans  and  peas,  which  com- 
prise the  traditional  staples  of  the  In- 
dian diet,  the  special  research  training 
she  received  from  Dr.  Raj-mond  B.  Clay- 
ton will  be  valuable  in  her  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  culture  of  silkworms,  one  of 


India's  economic  resources.  Having  re- 
turned to  India.  Dr.  Pant  works  at  the 
University  of  Allahabad  in  a  new  bio- 
chemistry department  which  she  was  in- 
strumental in  establishing.  So  that  she 
might  continue  her  research  In  the  new 
department,  the  South  Palo  Alto  Lions 
Club,  the  Stanford  Urxiversity  School  of 
Medicine,  and  the  Palo  Alto  Medical  Re- 
search Foundation  assisted  Dr.  Pant  in 
obtaining  $15,000  worth  of  surplus  equip- 
ment to  take  home.  With  this  help  and 
training  she  will  be  better  prepared  to 
tackle  two  of  her  country's  biggest 
problems — malnutrition  and  economic 
depression. 

Often  it  is  the  American  medical  stu- 
dent or  physician  who  goes  to  other  lands 
to  learn  more  about  special  aspects  of 
medicine.  Such  was  the  case  of  Michael 
Klein,  a  Stanford  Medical  School  student 
who  traveled  to  Ethiopia  to  gain  experi- 
ence in  tropical  medicine.  Financed  by 
the  Stanford  Department  of  Pediatrics, 
the  International  Pediatric  Fund,  and 
the  Ethiopian  Government.  Mr.  Klein — 
at  the  time  not  yet  a  licensed  physician — 
worked  primarily  on  the  problem  of  rick- 
ets. His  duties  included  serving  as  a 
house  officer  In  the  50-bed  Ethio-Swedish 
Pediatric  Clinic  in  Addis  Ababa,  direct- 
ing a  Rickets  Specialty  Clinic,  doing  re- 
search on  rickets,  and  traveling  some 
10,000  miles  with  a  mobile  child  health 
unit  to  educate  the  people  In  outlying 
villages  and  to  set  up  clinics  in  the  vil- 
lages. 

As  is  so  often  true,  young  Klein's  in- 
terest was  not  confined  to  medicine.  He 
returned  to  the  United  States  not  only 
medically  wiser,  but  also  possessing  a 
greater  knowledge  of  and  appreciation 
for  the  Ethiopians  themselves.  This  was 
dramatically  reflected  by  his  photo- 
graphic study  of  Ethiopian  people  which 
he  later  displayed  at  Stanford's  School 
of  Medicine. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  scientists  of 
different  nations  to  join  hands  in  search 
of  new  medical  knowledge.  All  of  us  re- 
member the  tragic  death  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy's  son  from  a  myster- 
ious condition  called  hyaline  membrane 
disease,  which  kills  over  50.000  infants 
each  year  in  the  United  States  alone.  It 
was  in  an  effort  to  understand  and  treat 
this  disorder  that  a  team  of  American 
and  Malaysian  doctors  worked  together 
in  Singapore.  The  group  included  Drs. 
John  Clements  and  William  H.  Tooley 
of  the  University  of  California.  Dr.  Mar- 
shall H.  Klaus  from  the  Stanford  Medi- 
cal Center.  Dr.  Josephine  Chu  of  Cleve- 
land's Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  and  Dr. 
M.  A.  Thomas  of  the  University  of 
Singapore  medical  faculty. 

Theorizing  that  improper  timing  of  a 
nerve  reflex  which  causes  constriction  of 
arteries  carrying  blood  to  the  lungs  was 
the  major  underlying  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  doctors  devised  a  technique  to 
counteract  the  harmful  effects. 

Since  returning  from  Singapore,  the 
American  physicians  have  continued 
their  studies'  and  have  successfully 
treated  several  infants  suffering  from 
respiratory  distress.  One  day.  families 
all  over  the  world  will  be  grateful  to  the 
liitemational  t-eam  of  physicians  who 
joined  in  the  cooperative  medical   re- 
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search  effort  which  led  tx)  this  promising 
new  treatment. 

Adding  to  these  examples  of  the  great 
Impact  medical  research  continues  to 
make  upon  international  relations  are 
the  medical  uses  made  of  animals  and 
plants  native  to  various  countries  around 
the  world.  For  example,  while  on  a  re- 
cent sabbatical  leave  from  Stanford,  Drs. 
Keith  F.  Klllam  and  Eva  King  Killam 
joined  Dr.  Robert  Naquet  in  Marseilles. 
Prance,  in  a  study  of  epilepsy.  Quite  by 
accident,  the  collaborators'  study  led  to 
the  discover>'  of  a  new  animal  model — a 
baboon  from  West  Africa — in  which 
epilepticlike  seizures  occurred  naturallj'. 
Because  this  is  the  first  animal  to  be 
found  having  symptoms  like  human 
epilepsy,  and  because  the  phenomenon 
appears  to  be  a  species  characteristic,  a 
whole  new  avenue  is  now  open  to  the 
study  of  experimental  treatment  of 
epilepsy.  Back  at  Stanford,  Dr.  Killam 
and  his  wife  are  continuing  their  studies 
with  ten  baboons  from  Senegal.  Their 
work  is  supported  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  of  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service. 

In  another  Instance,  the  research  of 
Stanford's  Dr.  Lewis  Aronow,  under- 
taken while  he  was  serving  as  visiting 
professor  at  the  Jose  Vargas  School  of 
Medicine  in  Caracas,  led  to  the  discovery 
of  an  antidote  for  the  virulent  poison  of 
a  nut  native  to  Venezuela.  A  local  medi- 
cal society  awarded  a  gold  medal  to  Dr. 
Aronow  and  his  Venezuelan  colleague. 
Dr.  Kerdel- Vegas,  for  their  discovery 

The  examples  set  by  these  people  are 
encouraging  because  they  are  being  re- 
peated the  globe  over.  Thus,  the  results 
of  medical  research  are  being  applied 
across  national  boundaries  to  relieve 
suffering  from  disease;  scientists  from 
many  countries  are  collaborating  in  the 
search  for  causes  and  cures  of  baffling 
disorders;  professional  men  are  ex- 
changing knowledge  and  training  one 
another's  workers  in  various  specialized 
areas  of  medicine;  animals  and  plants 
native  to  one  country  are  being  studied 
and  shared  for  the  good  of  mankind. in 
all  countries;  equipment  and  financial 
support  are  finding  their  ways  across 
national  borders  as  medical  needs  re- 
quire; and  in  many  other  ways  medical 
research  Is  serving  as  an  effective  am- 
bassador for  peace. 

■We  may  not  awake  to  radio  reports  of 
the  remarkable  impact  medical  research 
is  making  each  day  on  international 
relations,  but  I,  personally,  take  heart  in 
knowing  that  instances  such  as  those  I 
learned  of  at  Stanford  far  outnumber 
the  bombs  dropped  or  the  rioters  jailed. 
I  know  that  through  such  strong  ties 
among  citizens  of  widely  separated  coun- 
tries will  peace  be  brought  closer  to 
reality, 

The  medical  men  and  women  of  the 
Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine 
and  their  counterparts  around  the  world 
are  truly  ambassadors  In  the  cause  of 
peace. 

DOUBLE  STANDARDS  FOR  RETIRED 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Gubser]  may  ex- 


tend lus  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
very  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Bob 
Schweitz  appeared  in  the  August  23 
western  edition  of  the  Army  Times.  This 
article  predictea  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment will  make  a  proposal  next  year 
whereby  the  survivors  of  deceased  re- 
tirees from  the  military  services  will  get 
cash  payments. 

A  surprising  number  of  Congressmen 
do  not  realize  that  the  surviving  spouse 
of  a  man  who  h&s  devoted  his  life  to  a 
career  in  the  armed  services  does  not 
receive  one  single  cent  in  cash  payments 
or  annuities.  The  only  exception  is  when 
the  serviceman  contributes  part  of  his 
pay  to  the  retired  serviceman's  family 
protection  plan.  This  is  a  plan  which  is 
very  expensive  by  comparison  with  the 
benefits  accorded  the  surviving  spouses 
of  civil  service  retirees  and,  In  my  opin- 
ion, is  not  a  sound  investment. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  the  report  that  the 
Defense  Department  is  finally  coming  to 
the  point  where  it  will  give  some  consid- 
eration to  the  families  of  men  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  service  to  their  coun- 
try. I  am  disturbed,  however,  that  pre- 
liminan'  thinking  on  such  a  plan  would 
apparently  limit  it  to  those  who  retire 
in  the  future.  Once  again,  retirees,  most 
of  whom  served  in  two  wars  and  many  of 
whom  have  served  in  three,  are  to  be 
slighted  and  given  a  short  shrift. 

One  particular  paragraph  in  the  Times 
article  is  especially  significant.  It  says: 

Defense  [Department  of  Defense)  figures 
that  servicemen  are  contributing  to  their  re- 
tired pay  now  about  6.5  percent,  by  accepting 
a  lower  active  duty  pay.  But  nothing  Is 
credited  to  their  accounts  and  U  they  leave 
before  retirement  or  die  after  it  they  have 
no  equity  to  collect. 

This  quotation.  Mr.  Speaker,  points  up 
a  most  significant  fact  that  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  often.  Though  retired 
military  pay  is  not  based  upon  a  con- 
tributory system,  it  is  in  effect  deferred 
earned  pay  which  is  paid  upon  retire- 
ment. It  is  earned  because  the  service- 
man accepts  a  lower  rate  of  pay  while  on 
active  duty.  Let  me  emphasize  this  point 
again — retired  pxay  is  earned  pay. 

This  fact  places  the  glare  of  truth 
upon  several  inequities  in  the  treatment 
of  the  retired  military  man.  First  of  all, 
he  is  subject  to  the  dual  compensation 
laws  and  if  he  is  receiving  retired  mili- 
tary pay  he  is  not  allowed  to  hold  a 
second  position  after  retirement  wherein 
he  receives  additional  pay  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  'Why  should  he  be  re- 
strained in  his  future  earning  power  if  he 
is  merely  being  paid  a  sum  which  he  has 
already  earned  during  his  active  duty 
years?  This  is  a  clearcut  inequity  and  a 
dual  standard  which  adversely  applies  to 
the  military  man. 

Second,  there  is  the  question  of  recom- 
putatlon.  For  more  than  100  years  mili- 
tary men  were  recruited  and  continued 
their  service  with  the  clearcut  under- 
standing that  their  retired  pay  would  be 
based  upon  a  percentage  of  current 
active  duty  pay.  But  finally  Congress  and 


the  Defense  Department  went  back  on 
this  promise  and  today  we  find  a  situa- 
tion where  a  man  who  retires  prior  to  a 
pay  raise,  and  who  has  exactly  the  same 
grade  and  the  same  length  of  service. 
will  receive  one  level  of  retired  pay  while 
another  man  who  retires  after  the  en- 
actment of  a  pay  raise  will  receive  a 
greater  sum.  This  is  an  out-and-out  in- 
equity and,  if  retired  pay  is  in  fact 
earned  pay — as  the  Defense  Department 
has  now  admitted — then  why  should  it 
be  bestowed  upon  military  retirees  un- 
der a  dual  standard?  This  is  an  inequity 
and  one  which  I  have  long  thought 
should  be  corrected. 

Finally,  the  article  shows  the  disparity 
between  the  treatment  of  civil  service 
employees  and  military  retirees.  It  is 
high  time  that  those  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  their  retirement  by  accepting 
reduced  pay,  who  have  earned  retired 
pay,  should  be  given  some  reasonable 
means  of  protecting  their  surviving 
spouses.  'We  certainly  should  not  dis- 
criminate against  one  class  of  military 
retirees  because  they  are  already  retired 
and  refuse  them  the  benefits  which  the 
Defense  Department  now  seems  willing 
to  accord  those  who  retire  in  the  future. 
Both  have  earned  their  retired  pay  and 
both  should  have  the  same  opportunity 
to  protect  their  families.  Let  us  not  com- 
mit the  same  sin  as  we  did  with  recom- 
putation.  Let  us  not  again  discriminate 
as  between  retirees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  dual  standards 
were  eliminated  and  we  stopped  treating 
one  class  of  militarj-  retirees  differently 
than  we  treat  others. 
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RURAL  AREA  JOBS 

Mr.  MA"YNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Mize]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  fine  editorial  comment  In  support 
of  the  Rural  Job  Development  Act 
which  has  several  sponsors  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  As  one  of  the  first 
sponsors  of  the  bill  in  the  House,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  to  an  editorial 
from  the  Allendale,  S.C.  County  Citizen, 
of  August  17,  1967.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  include  the  editorial, 
"Rural  Area  Jobs,"  in  the  Record: 
Rural  Area  Jobs 

Recently  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Rep.  Chester  L.  Mlze  of 
Kansas  and  others.  Is  the  Rural  Job  Develop- 
ment Act,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Mlze 
would  encourage  the  development  of  job- 
creating  Industries  In  rural  areas. 

"It  provides  for  a  series  of  tax  Incentives 
to  encourage  private  Investment  In  rural 
America  so  that  there  will  be  Jobs  for  people 
In  the  thousands  of  smaller  communities 
across  the  land. 

"They  will  not  have  to  leave  the  pleasant, 
uncomplicated  way  of  living  In  these  com- 
munities and  move  to  the  cities  to  find  work. 
We  will  keep  more  people  from  crowding 
Into  the  overpopulated  areas  where  the  pres- 
sures keep  magnifying  every  day.  .  .  ." 

Benefits  of  the  bill  provide  tax  Incentives 
against  Investment  in  plant  and  machinery 


with  the  industry  charged  with  proving  that 
It  would  create  new  Jobs  and  provide  em- 
ploN-ment  for  a  specified  percentage  of  its 
labor  force  from  the  community  where  the 
plant  is  located. 

It  would  also  enable  many  in  search  of 
work,  who  now  must  go  to  some  far  city, 
to  an  utterly  new  and  strange  way  of  life, 
and  a  fierce  competitive  struggle  for  the  Jobs, 
to  remain  at  home,  to  further  their  own  in- 
terests in  the  smaller  community.  That  such 
would  also  enjoy  a  Ufa  with  opportunity 
for  leisure  time  activities,  denied  the  dweller 
in  the  crowded  city  goes  without  saying. 

Aside  from  adding  to  the  tax  Incentive  a 
type  of  training  assistance,  as  outlined  here 
In  our  issue  of  the  week  of  July  25,  the  pro- 
posed measure  fits  perfectly  our  Idea  that 
something  should  be  done  to  provide  lndu.<!- 
trlal  Jobs  for  persons  displaced  from  farming 
operations,  now  largely  mechanized. 

The  Congress  would  do  well  to  give  the 
proposal  Immediate  consideration  and  State 
authorities  would  do  well  also,  to  begin  at 
once  a  type  of  survey  to  determine  what  areas 
these  industries  could  serve  and  the  types 
of  Industries  which  should  be  sought. 


crease  your  R-,  or  youi-  material  any- 
thing, for  that  matter. 

Nothing  like  a  good  quadratic  equa- 
tion to  take  your  mind  off  that  last 
severe  hail  storm  or  the  interest  pay- 
ments on  your  notes.  And  for  those  whose 
"Y's"  do  not  ultimately  indicate  that 
they  are  down  to  about  74  percent  of 
parity — and  that  is  after  you  have 
thrown  in  the  manure  spreader — do  not 
be  too  hard  on  President  Johnson  or  Sec- 
retary Freeman;  after  all,  it  would  be 
rather  stupid  on  their  parts  to  give  the 
farmer  an  easy  way  to  find  out  how  bad 
off  he  is,  even  if  the  farmers  are  paying 
for  it. 

For  those  who  also  want  to  know  the 
"Y"  of  the  Johnson  farm  parity  programs 
and  care  to  take  a  peak  at  the  results 


of  the  parity  study,  I  include  in  the 
Record  a  section  of  the  report.  This  Is 
how  you  do  the  figuring,  straight  from 
the  horse's  mouth. 

The  section  of  the  report  follows : 
Part  2:    Parity  Rates  of   Return  to  Farm 

Operator    and    Management    and    Unpaid 

Famu-y  Labor 

The  return  to  labor  and  management  In- 
cluded in  the  parity  return  standard  should 
indicate  what  comparable  resources  could 
earn  in  alternative  employment.  A  person's 
income-earning  capacity  depends  at  least 
in  part  on  such  personal  characteristics  as 
age,  educational  attainment,  and  sex.  Oper- 
ators of  farms  \vk  the  different  economic 
classes  vary  wldely\jth  regard  to  these  char- 
acteristics, as  sbciwn  in  table  3.  Data  are 
also  shown  for  hired  farm  workers  who 
worked  25  days  or  more  on  farms,  and  for  un- 
paid family  labor. 


TABLE  3.-MEDIAN  AGE,  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT,  AND  PROPORTION  OF  MALES,  FARM  OPERATORS  BY  ECONOMIC 
CLASS  OF  FARM,  AND  HIRED  FARMWORKERS 


Group 


THE    'Y  '  OF  IT  ALL 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE3?,  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  farmer,  fed  up  with  the  John- 
son-Freeman programs  designed  to  run 
him  out  of  business  and  off  the  farm  now 
has  the  most  wonderful  spare  time  ciial- 
lenge. 

Knowing  that  farmers  are  pushing  for 
a  5-hour  day  and  a  3-day  week,  and  thus 
have  a  great  deal  of  time  for  extra  cur- 
ricular  quadratic  equations,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  come  up  with  an 
interesting  study  of  parity,  or  parody  of 
parity. 

Now  all  the  farmer  has  to  do  to  find 
out  how  bad  off  he  is,  is  figure  out  "Y." 
This,  of  course  replaces  taking  notice  of 
dwindling  bank  accounts,  lower  milk 
checks,  higher  cost  across  the  board,  and 
increased  outlays  at  every  turn. 

"Y,"  says  the  Department,  represents 
the  "income  observations"  and  from 
there  all  one  need  do  is  realize  that  "Y" 
equals  a  minus  3471.3235  plus 
226.60418* 'X,  minus  51.64458' 'X:  plus 
2.094.5807*  "X,  minus  2.44571*»i'  plus 
14.94676*  *X:.  Never  mind  that  one  of 
those  numbers  has  two  decimal  points  in 
it  and  that  USD  A  cannot  figure  out 
which  one  to  keep.  Do  remember,  of 
course,  that  X,  equals  age,  X:  equals  ed- 
ucation, and  Xj  equals  sex,  except  for 
cross-breeding  purposes.  In  addition,  the 
Ro  multiple  for  this  "do  It  yourselfer"  is 
0.89  and  that  when  other  equations  were 
tried,  some  of  them,  having  interaction 
tei-ms.  were  not  significantly  different 
from  zero  and  the  R,  was  not  "material- 
ly" increased. 

If  you  are  concerned  about  your  R. 
materially  increasing  so  you  can  send 
your  children  to  college  or  replace 
machinery  or  fix  the  well,  do  not  worry- 
about  it,  USDA  Is  not  going  to  come  up 
with  a  formula  that  will  significantly  in- 


Median 

Level  of  gross  sates  Median  age        educational        Proportion 

(years)  attainment         ot  males 

(years) 


Farm  operators  by  economic  class  ot  tarm : 

Class  I '                                    $40,000  and  over. . 

Classll'""              $20,000  to  $39,099. 

Class  iir''.""";;;;. $10.000 to  $19,999. 

Class  I,  II.  Ill' $10,000  and  over.. 

Class  IV  2 $500  to  $9.999.... 

Class  V!          - $2,500  to  $4,999-.. 

Class  VI ' - ^ Under  $2,506 

Part  time  and  abnormal' do 

Part  retirement- do 


46.8 
46.4 
48.1 
45.5 
48.8 
52.4 
53.8 
49.0 
70.5 


11.8 
11.6 

10  4 
10.5 
8.0 
7.5 
7.0 
8.0 
7.2 


1.982 
.982 
.982 
982 
.984 
.%5 
.939 
.956 
.917 


All  lartns-' 

Hired  farmworkers' 

Unpaid  family  workers*. 


s. 


51.0 
30.0 
40.0 


7.8 
8.0 
7.8 


.963 

.790 
.405 


1  Age  and  educational  attainment  medians  derived  from  preliminary  data  Irom  the  1964  Census  of  Agriculture.  Proportion  of 
males  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  1960  ratio  shown  lor  classes  I   II,  and  III  combined.  ,-„o   ,,rr,.       j  n 

'  Unpublished  estimates  from  a  cooperative  study  conducted  by  the  Economic  Development  Division,  ERS,  USDA,  and  Bureau 
of  Census  In  the  study  some  9  000  enumeration  schedules  from  both  the  1960  Population  Census  and  1959  Agriculture  Census 
were  matciied  Combined  medians  for  economic  classes  I,  II.  and  III  are  used  for  1960  because  ot  the  relatively  small  number  cf 
observations  obtained  for  each  ol  these  classes  III  the  1960  study. 

3  Hired  workers  who  worked  more  than  25  days  on  farms  in  1959.  From  ERS  series  on  hired  larmworkers. 

•  Estimates  developed  in  ERS.  The  median  age  is  a  rough  approximation.  The  education  and  sex  data  are  firm  estimates. 


To  ascertain  how  much  was  earned  In  non- 
farm  emplojinent  by  people  in  different  age, 
education,  and  sex  groups,  five  steps  were 
followed : 

(1)  A  multiple  regression  equation  was 
calculated  showing  1959  income  as  a  function 
of  age,  education,  and  sex  of  people  In  central 
cities  of  urbanized  areas. 

(2)  For  each  of  the  groups  shown  in  table 
3.  the  typical  or  median  attributes  lage, 
education,  and  sex)  were  substituted  into 
the  regression  equation.  Tlie  resulting  income 
levels  reflected  the  total  Income  that  people 
having  these  age.  education,  and  sex  attri- 
butes would  have  earned  on  the  average  In 
central  cities  or  urbanized  areas  during  1959. 

(3)  These  1959  annual  Income  data  were 
adjusted  downward  to  reflect  income  from 
wages  and  salaries  only. 

(4)  The  annual  wage  and  salary  Incomes 
for  1959  were  converted  to  hourly  rates  us- 
ing estimates  of  the  number  of  hours  worked 
per  year. 

(S")  Comparable  hourly  income  estimates 
were  calculated,  for  1964  and  1966  using  the 
U.S.  average  manufacturing  wage  rates  for 
these  years  as  a  base. 

The  details  of  these  calculations  and  their 
underlying  assumptions  are  discussed  below. 

(1)  The  multiple  regression  equation  was 
calculated  showing  income  as  a  quadratic 
function  of  age.  education,  and  sex.  Observa- 
tions were  obtained  from  1960  Population 
Census  data  for  central  cities  of  urbanized 
area.'  The  Income  observations  (Y)  were  the 


1959  median  Incomes  of  persons  In  the  var- 
ious age-education-sex  cells  tabulated  In 
the  Census  report.  The  age  (X.)  and  educa- 
tion (Xj)  observations  were  taken  as  the 
mid-range  of  the  age  class  or  education  In- 
terval, respectively.  Sex  (X,)  was  coded  as 
1.0  for  males  and  0  for  females.  This  alloweci 
a  literal  interpretation  of  this  variable  in 
the  equation  as  the  proportion  of  males  in 
each  group,  as  shown  In  table  3.  A  total  of 
148  observations  were  obtained  In  this  way 
from  the  tabulated  Census  data.  The  result- 
ing equation  Is  as  follows: 

Y  =  -3471.3235  -  226.60418*  •  X, 
-51  64458*  •  Xj 
-^2.094  5807**  X?  -2.44571*  *  X,= 

- 14.94676*  •  Xj= 

*  The  coefficient  Is  significantly  different 
from  zero  at  the  0  80  level  of  probability. 

*•  The  coefficient  is  significantly  different 
from  zero  at  the  0.999  level  of  probability. 

The  multiple  R'  for  this  equation  Is  0.89. 
All  the  coefficients  were  statistlcall>  signifi- 
cant at  an  acceptable  level  of  probability. 
Other  equations  were  also  evaluated.  Includ- 
ing some  equations  having  Interaction  terms. 


1  U.S.   Bureau  of  the  Census.  U.S.  Census  * 
of  Population:    1960.  Subject  Reports.  Edu- 
cational    Attainment.     Final     Report     PC 
(2) — 5B.  U.S.   Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash- 


ington. DC.  1963.  Table  6.  pp.  92-93;  table 
7,  pp.  116-117.  For  the  21  to  24-year  age 
groups,  observations  showing  more  than  12 
years  of  educational  attainment  were  de- 
leted. Likewise  for  the  25  to  29-year  age 
group,  observations  showing  more  than  16 
years  of  education  were  deleted  These  ob- 
servations were  deleted  because  they  were 
thought  to  be  unduly  Influenced  by  the  low- 
earnings  of  college  students  prior  to  grad- 
uation. 
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These  Interaction  terms  were  not  slgnlfl- 
cantly  different  from  zero,  and  the  R«  was  not 
materially  Increased.  Consequently,  these  al- 
ternative equations  were  rejected  In  favor  of 
the  one  shown  above. 

(2)  For  each  group  shown  In  table  3,  the 
typical  or  median  age.  education,  and  sex 
attributes  were  substituted  Into  the  re- 
gression equation  to  determine  the  total 
money  Income  that  persons  having  these 
attributes  would  have  earned  In  1959  in  cen- 
tral cities  or  urbanized  areas.  Results  of  these 
calculations  are  shown  in  column  1.  table  4. 

(3)  These  1959  annual  Income  data  were 
then  adjusted  downward  to  reflect  Income 
derived  from  wages  and  salaries  only.  The 
estimated  proportion  of  income  derived  from 
wages  and  salaries  In  1959  was  used  In  mak- 
ing this  adjxistment  (coltimn  2.  table  4).  For 
persons  over  age  65  (corresponding  to  the 
part-retirement  class  of  farms)  the  propor- 
tion of  total  income  derived  from  wages  and 
salaries  was  estimated  as  32  percent.  This 
estimate  was  obtained  by  Interpolating  data 
for  unrelated  Individuals  over  age  65.  In 
attempting  to  obtain  a  similar  ratio  for  the 
other  groups,  we  examined  Census  data  In- 
dicating the  wage  and  salary  Incomes  of 
families  In  urban  areas,  and  the  total  Income 
of  the«e  people.  These  data  suggested  that 
m  the  $4,000  to  $5,000  Income  Interval, 
roughly  85  percent  of  total  income  was  wage 
or  salary  earnings. 


ALLEN  M.  KREBS  AGAINST  JOHN  M. 
ASHBRCX)K 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  19  of  this  year  I  inserted  in  the 
CoNGRissiONAL  RECORD  on  page  10058 
the  supplemental  brief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  regarding  the  case  of 
Dr.  Allen  M.  Krebs  et  al.  against  John  M. 
Ashbrook  et  al.  This  case  stemmed  from 
the  hearings  held  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  in  August 
1966,  on  bills  to  make  punishable  as- 
sistance to  enemies  of  the  United  States 
in  time  of  undeclared  war.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  committee's  hear- 
ings were  disrupted  by  unruly  conduct 
on  the  part  of  some  present  at  the  hear- 
ings. Court  action  was  Initiated  by  Dr. 
Krebs  and  others  seeking  permanent 
and  temporary  injunctive  relief  from  the 
committee's  hearings.  I  wish  at  this  point 
to  insert  In  the  Record  the  supplemental 
brief  submitted  by  the  plaintiffs  in  the 
case. 

I  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia] 

Dr  Allen  M.  Krkbs,  rr  al.,  Plaintuts,  v. 
John  M.  Ashbrook,  et  al.,  Detbndants — 
Crvn-  Action  No.  2157-1966 

ATTORNEYS    FOR    PLAINTirT 

John  de  J.  Pemberton.  Jr  .  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y 

Arthur  Klnoy,  511  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York, 
NY 

William  M.  Kunstler,  12  Tenth  Street.  N.E.. 
Washington,  DC. 

Jeremiah  S.  Gutman.  363  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Henrv  M.  dl  Suvero,  c/o  New  York  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  New  York.  NY. 


Beverly  Axelrod.  345  Franklin  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

OF  COUNSEL  ON  THE  BRIEF 

Arthur  Klnoy.  511  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Robert  E.  KnowUon,  Rutgers  University 
School  of  Law.  Newark.  N  J. 

Gerard  R.  Moran,  Rutgers  University 
School  of  Law,  Newark,  N.J. 

Robert  h.  Carter.  Rutgers  University  School 
of  Law,  Newark.  N.J. 

PLAINTIFFS'    MEMORANDUM    OF    LAW 

This  memorandum  Ls  submitted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  s\ia  »ponte  order  of  this 
three-judge  statutory  district  court  entered 
on  August  17th.  1966,  requesting  counsel  to 
submit  memoranda  directed  toward  the 
question  as  to  "whether  or  not  thla  eaae 
should  proceed  before  this  specially  con- 
stituted three-judge  court  or  be  remanded 
to  a  single  district  court  Judge." 

A.  Procedural  status  of  the  litigation 

On  Monday,  August  15th.  plaintiffs  filed 
the  complaint  seeking  inter  alia  permanent 
and  temporary  Injunctive  relief  Testralnlng 
the  enforcement  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  in- 
sofar as  it  enacted  Rule  XI  establishing  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-Araerlcan  Activi- 
ties. The  plaintiffs  moved  for  an  order  con- 
vening a  three-judge  statutory  court  piir- 
suant  to  Title  28  U.S.C.  2282,  2284  and  for 
a  temporary  restraining  order  pursuant  to 
Title  28  use.  2284. 

The  motions  for  an  order  convening  the 
statutory  court  and  for  the  temporary  re- 
straining order  came  on  before  the  Honor- 
able Howard  F.  Corcoran,  District  Court 
Judge  for  this  District.  After  a  full  argument 
by  all  parties  the  District  Judge  entered  an 
order  pursuant  to  Title  28  U.S.C.  2282.  84. 
granting  plaintiffs"  motion  to  convene  a 
three-Judge  statutory  court.  The  District 
Judge  rendered  an  opinion  finding  that  (1) 
the  constitutional  Issues  raised  in  the  com- 
plaint were  "not  Insubstantial"  and  (2) 
that  the  complaint  presented  a  Justiciable 
"case  and  controversy."  Accordingly,  the 
District  Judge  concluded  that  he  was  re- 
quired to  request  the  convening  of  a  statu- 
tory court.  Following  the  granting  of  the 
motion  for  the  convening  of  a  statutory 
coxirt  the  District  Judge  Issued  a  temporary 
restraining  order  pursuant  to  Title  28  U.S.C. 
Section  2284. 

At  nine-thirty  that  evening  a  panel  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  was  convened  to  hear  a 
motion  of  the  defendants  for  leave  to  file  a 
motion  to  dissolve  the  temjxjrary  restrain- 
ing order.  After  oral  argument  counsel  were 
directed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  file 
memorandum  by  the  following  morning  di- 
rected toward  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  to  hear  defendants'  motion. 

The  following  morning,  Tuesday  August 
16th.  an  order  was  read  in  open  court  an- 
nouncing that  (1)  the  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Circuit,  In  response  to  the  certification  of 
the  District  Judge  (See  Appendix  Ai,  had 
ordered  convened  a  three-Judge  statutory 
court,  pursuant  to  Title  28  U.S.C.  2282-84 
(See  Appendix  B)  that  (2)  the  Chief  Judge 
and  Circuit  Judge  Fahy  had  been  appointed 
to  sit  on  the  Court  together  with  the  certify- 
ing District  Judge;  (3)  that  the  three-Judge 
statutory  court  had  already  convened  and 
had  dissolved  the  temporary  restraining 
order  issued  by  the  single  District  Judge;  (4) 
the  statutory  district  court  would  hear  as 
promptly  as  requested  applications  for  relief 
from  the  parties  in  the  cause  before  It  and 
that  (5)  the  panel  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
had  granted  the  defendants'  motion  for  leave 
to  file  a  motion  to  dissolve  the  temporary 
restraining  order,  and  had  denied  that  mo- 
tion as  moot. 

On  Tuesday,  August  16th.  In  accordance 
with  the  order  of  the  three-Judge  statutory 
court  the  plaintiffs  requested  a  hearing  be- 
fore  the   Court   to   hear   and   determine   a 


motion  for  further  temporary  relief.  The 
statutory  court  then  directed  that  such  a 
hearing  be  held  on  Thursday.  August  17th. 
at  2:30  P.M.  On  Thursday  morning  plain- 
tiffs filed  motions  seeking  a  new  temporary 
restraining  order  and  a  temporary  Injunc- 
tion, and  pursuant  to  the  rules,  requested 
that  evidence  taken  In  supiport  of  the  no- 
tions for  temporary  relief  be  considered  to- 
gether with  any  application  for  permanent 
relief.  Defendants  filed  a  motion  to  dismiss 
the  Complaint  and  In  opposition  to  plain- 
tiffs motion  for  preliminary  Injunction,  with 
an  attached  memorandum.  Plaintiffs  also 
filed  a  motion  for  leave  to  file  supplementary 
pleadings  adding  certain  party  plaintiffs. 

On  Thursday  morning,  August  17th,  the 
statutory  court  entered  Its  sua  sponte  order 
postponing  the  hearing  scheduled  for  2:30 
p.m.  until  further  order  of  the  Court  and 
directing  counsel  to  file  memoranda  of  law 
on  the  question  as  to  "whether  or  not  this 
case  should  proceed  before  this  specially  con- 
stituted three-Judge  court  or  be  remanded 
to  a  single  district  court  Judge."  This  mem- 
orandum is  filed  in  accordance  with  this  di- 
rection. 

I 
The  three  judge  statutory  court  having 
been  duly  convened  and  constituted  pursuant 
to  title  22  U.S.C.  2282,  84  must  in  accordance 
with  the  statute  proceed  "to  hear  and  deter. 
mine  the  action  or  proceeding." 

In  full  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Title  28  U.S.C.  2282  and  2284,  a  District  Judge 
has  found  after  hearing  that  this  complaint 
requires  the  convening  of  a  three-Judge 
statutory  court.  In  further  accordance  with 
the  statute  the  Chief  Judge  of  this  Circuit 
has  accepted  the  certification  of  the  District 
Judge  and  has  duly  convened  the  statutory 
court.  The  Court  has  met  and  has  proceeded 
to  exercise  its  statutory  Jurisdiction.  We  will 
In  the  course  of  this  memorandum  Indicate 
why  the  decisions  of  the  District  Judge  in 
certifying  the  necessity  for  convening  a  stat- 
utory court  and  the  decision  of  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  In  accepting  the  certi- 
fication and  In  convening  the  statutory 
court  1  were  proper  decisions  fully  supported 
by  binding  decisions  of  this  Court  and  the 
Ujolted  States  Supreme  Court.  We  will  fully 
demonstate  that  the  Constitutional  Issues 
here  presented  are  not  "patently  frivolous," 
Reed  Enterprises  v.  Corcoran.  354  F.  2d  510 
(Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia); Idleunld  Bon  Voyager  Liquor  Corp. 
V.  Epstein,  370  U.S.  713  and  that  the  com-  j 
plaint  "formally  alleges  a  basis  for  equitable 
relief."  Reed  Enterprises  v.  Corcoran:  Idle- 
wild  Bon  Voyager  Liquor  Corp.  v.  Epstein, 
supra.  Cf.  Dombrotrski  v.  Pfister,  380  U.S.  479 
( 1965 ) .  However,  we  would  suggest  that  there 
is  a  threshold  consideration  which  may  dis- 
pose of  the  Court's  sua  sponte  question  as 
to  whether  the  case  should  proceed  before 
the  three-Judge  statutory  court  or  be  re- 
manded to  a  single  district  Judge. 

In  Eastern  States  Petroleum  Corporation 
V.  Rogers,  280  F.  2d  611.  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  this  Circuit  has  prescribed  the 
precise  procedure  which  must  be  followed  In 
the  present  posture  of  this  case.  In  Eastern 
States  the  plaintiff  had  sought  from  a  district 
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'  The  Third  Circuit  has  held  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Chief  Judge  to  convene  a  statu- 
tory court  Is  not  merely  ministerial  but  Is 
properly  an  exercise  of  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  conditions  of  the  statute  have 
been  met.  Miller  v.  Smith,  236  F.  Supp.  927 
(ED.  Pa  1965.  opinion  by  Chief  Judge  Biggs) . 
Chief  Judge  Biggs  characterizes  the  Judicial 
acts  Involved  in  convening  a  three-Judge 
court  in  the  following  manner: 

"The  constituting  of  a  three-Judge  court 
requires  two  septarate  acts  of  Judicial  Judge- 
ment as  Indicated,  neither  mlnlsrtertal."  236  F. 
Supp.  at  p.  934.  See  also  Kirk  v.  State  Board. 
236  F.  Supp.  1020  (EJ).  Pa.  1965),  opinion  by 
Chief  Judge  Biggs. 


judge    an    order    convening    a    three- judg« 
court.  The  single  Judge  refused  to  convene 
the  statutory  court  and  dismissed  the  com- 
plaint for  lack  of  Jurisdiction.  The  plaintiff 
argued  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  that  the  1942 
amendment  to  the  three-Judge  court  statute 
providing  that  "a  single  Judge  shall  not  .  .  . 
dismiss  the  action,"  28  U.S.C.  Section  2284, 
overturned  the  prior  rule   embodied   In   ex 
parte  Poresky.  290  U.S.  30  that  a  single  Judge 
could  refuse  to  convene  a  statutory  court 
for   failure  to  meet   the  statutory   require- 
ments and  dismiss  a  complaint  for  lack  of 
federal  Jurisdiction.  The  Court   of  Appeals 
In  an  opinion  by  Circuit  Judge,  now  Chief 
Judge    Bazelon,    rejected    this    contention 
pointing  out  that  'the  provision  of  Section 
2284  precluding  single  Judge  dismissal,  along 
with  the  other  procedural  requirements  of 
that  section,  becomes  operative  only  after  a 
three-judge  court  is  convened."  280  F.  2d  at 
p.  616    (emphasis  added).   This  opinion  of 
Judge  Brazelon  for  the  Circuit  appears  to  be 
determinative  here.  Unlike  the  situation  In 
Eastern  States,  here  the  three-Judge  statu- 
tory court  has  already  been  convened.  The 
consequences   are   clear.    The   provisions   of 
Section  2284  "precluding  single  judge  dismis- 
sal, along  with  the  other  procedural  require- 
ments of  that  section"  have  become  "opera- 
tive." Eastern  States,  at  p.  616.  The  statutory 
Jurisdiction   of   the    three-judge   court   has 
fully   attached   and    the    three-Judge    court 
alone   can   hear   and   determine   the   cause. 
Idlewild  Bon  Voyage  Liquor  Corp.  v.  Epstein, 
supra. 

The  Impact  of  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  Eastern  States  that  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  2284  become  "operative" 
after  the  statutory  court  has  been  convened 
Is  strikingly  clear  here.  Under  the  decision  In 
Eastern  States  after  the   convening  of  the 
statutory  court  a  single  Judge  Is  precluded 
from  dismissing  the  action.  And  yet  every 
major  argument  addressed  to  the  single  judge 
by  the  defendants  In  their  opposition  to  the 
original    convening   of   the   statutory   court 
and  renewed  in  their  motion  to  dismiss  before 
this  Court  are  questions  a  single  Judge  Is 
now  precluded  from  action  upon  In  an  order 
of  dismissal.   If   there  Is  any  merit  to   de- 
fendants' contentions  that  for  some  reason 
the  federal  courts  are  powerless  to  grant  the 
relief  plaintiffs  seek,  and  this  Is  the  burden 
of  their  argument,  under  the  clear  words  of 
Eastern  States  only  the  three-Judge  cotirt  can 
now  dispose  of  these  contentions.  We  shall 
show  that  these  contentions  are  wholly  with- 
out merit  but  as  a  threshold  question  only 
this  statutory  court  can  now  dispose  of  these 
issues.   Under   the   Court   of   Appeals'   clear 
interpretation   of  the  statutory  mandate  a 
single  judge  would  now  be  precluded  from 
dismissing    the    complaint    for    any    of    the 
reasons   urged   by  the  defendants   In   their 
motion  to  dismiss.  The  only  proper  course  of 
conduct  for  this  statutory  court  to  follow 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Court  of  Appeals' 
Interpretation  of  the  governing  statute.  Is 
to  accept  the  mandate  of  the  statute  and 
"hear  and  determine  the  action"  28  U.S.C. 
2284  (1) .  Both  defendants'  motion  to  dismiss 
and  plaintiffs'   motions   for  temporary   and 
permanent  relief  should  be  set  forthwith  for 
argument.' 


The  determination  of  the  district  judge  and 
the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit  to  convene  a 
three-judge  statutory  court  to  hear  this  cause 
was  proper  and  should  be  adhered  to. 

EX'en  If  the  statutory  provisions  of  Section 
2284  had  not  become  operative  "precluding 
single  Judge  dismissal"  under  Eastern  States, 
there  are  no  considerations  in  law  or  police 
which  could  sustain  a  conclusion  at  this  par- 
ticular procedural  posture  of  the  case  that 
the  determinations  of  the  District  Judge  and 
the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Circuit  to  convene  a 
statutory  court  were  Improfier.  Under  all  the 
relevant  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  this  Circuit  the  deci- 
sions of  last  week  to  Invoke  the  statutory 
jurisdiction  of  Title  28  U.S.C.  2282,  2284  were 
soundly  based  and  unimpeachable.  They 
should'  be  adhered  to  and  this  cause  should 
proceed  as  originally  directed  by  the  Court. 

A.  The  Statutory  Three-Judge  Court  was 
Properly  Convened  Under  the  Statute. 

In  both  Idlewild  Bon  Voyage  Liquor  Corp. 
V.  Epstein  and  Reed  Enterprises  v.  Corcoran, 
both  supra,  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  this  Circuit  have  re- 
cently restated  the  narrow  scope  of  Inquiry 
open' to  the  District  Judge  and  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  In  ascertaining  whether 
the  statutory  three-judge  court  jurisdiction 
has  been  properly  Invoked.  In  Idlewild,  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Its  per  curiam  opinion 
placed  the  scope  of  the  Inquiry  In  these 
words: 

"When  an  application  for  a  statutory 
three-judge  court  is  addressed  to  a  district 
court,  the  court's  Inquiry  Is  appropriately 
limited  to  determining  whether  the  con- 
stitutional question  raised  Is  substantial, 
whether  the  complaint  at  least  formally  al- 
leges a  basis  for  equitable  relief,  and  whether 
the  case  presented  otherwise  comes  under 
the  requirements  of  the  three-Judge  statute." 
In  Reed  Enterprises,  this  Circuit  recently 
framed  the  Issues  In  this  manner: 

"The  problem  presented  as  to  whether  the 
convening  of  three-Judge  District  Courts  Is 
required  in  these  cases  divides  Itself  Into 
three  parts:  (1)  the  presence  or  absence  of 
a  substantial  constitutional  question;  (2) 
the  necessity  for  Injunctive  relief;   and   (3) 


'  None  of  the  reported  cases  following  the 
1942  amendments  in  which  a  three-judge 
(Statutory  court  has  been  "dissolved"  have 
ijeen  in  circumstances  similar  to  the  present 
orocedural  posture  of  this  case.  See.  for  ex- 
ample, Afarcello  V.  Kennedy.  19  i  F.  Supp.  748 
<D.CX).C.  1961),  three-judge  court  ruled  on 
the  constitutional  merits  of  the  claim,  and 
then  "dlssoived"  three- judge  court  for  single 
Judge  to  rule  on  the  remaining  non-constltu- 
tlonal  issues.  But  Cf.  American  Travelers 
Club,  Inc.  V.  Hostetter,  219  F.  Supp.  95  ( 19631 ; 
Dowell  V.  School  Board,  219  F.  Supp.  427  (1963. 
WX).  Okla),  three-judge  court  heard  evi- 
dence on  the  merits  of  the  claim,  concluded 


that  while  relief  was  proper,  facial  constitu- 
tionality was  not  Involved  and  so  after  final 
hearing  cause  remanded  to  single  Judge  for 
relief;  Nelson  v.  Je.-isup.  134F.  Supp.  221  (S.D. 
Ind.  19551.  after  evidence  taken  and  full 
hearing,  three-judge  court  concluded  that  Is- 
sue not  really  constitutional  claim  but  su- 
premacy clau'se,  motion  to  dismiss  overruled 
and  cause  remanded  to  single  Judge  for  ap- 
propriate relief;  Af oon  v.  Freeman,  245  F. 
Supp.  837  (E.D.  Wash.  1965) .  after  final  hear- 
ing three-Judge  court  held  that  evidence 
showed  no  basis  for  injunctive  relief,  but 
rather  if  anything,  monetary  relief,  and  re- 
manded cause  TO  a  single  judge.  Norton  v. 
Humphrey,  146  P.  Supp.  819  (D.C.D.C.  1950) 
three-Judge  court  "dissolved"  itself  and  dis- 
missed the  action  which  was  properly  within 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Customs  Court. 
Appeal  lay  to  Supreme  Court  which  treated 
opinion  as  dismissal  on  the  merits  by  three- 
judge  court.  ThUP.  in  Morton  v.  Humphrey. 
352  US.  921  (1956)  statutory  direct  appeal 
jurisdiction  was  assumed  and  the  judgment 
affirmed.  None  of  these  cases  involve  situa- 
tions m  which  after  the  three-judge  court 
has  been  duly  convened  a  cause  has  been  re- 
manded for  dismissal  by  a  single  judge.  (Cf. 
Horton  v.  Humphrey,  supra,  treated  by  Su- 
preme Court  as  a  dismissal,  not  dissolution 
and  remand,  by  three-Judge  court  for  pur- 
poses of  direct  appeal  jurisdiction,  se^  352 
U.S.  921).  Such  a  remand  with  directlptls  to 
dismiss  would  be  violative  of  the  statutory 
mandate  which  precludes  a  single  judge  from 
dismissing  an  action  after  a  three-judge 
court  has  been  convened. 


the  presence  or  absence  of  a  case  or  con- 
troversy .  .  ."  (at  521) 

Under  the  tests  enunciated  In  Idlewild  and 
Reed  Enterprises,  the  opinion  and  order  of 
the  District  Judge  certifying  the  necessity 
for  a  statutory  court  and  the  order  of  the 
Chief  Judge  convening  the  Court  are  wholly 
proper. 

1.  The  Constitutional  Questions  Presented 
in  the  Complaint  Are  Not  "Patently  Frivo- 
lous". 

The  test  of  constitutional  substantiality 
sufficient  to  Invoke  the  statutory  jurisdiction 
of  Title  28  U.S.C.  2282,  84  has  been  variously 
phrased.  In  this  Circuit  the  most  recent 
formulation  Is  that  In  Reed  Enterpriser, 
Circuit  Judge  Wright,  writing  for  the  Court 
(Circuit  Judges  Wright.  Fahy,  and  Leven- 
thal)  placed  the  test  In  terms  of  whether 
the  question  was  "patently  frivolous": 

"While  we  do  not,  of  course.  Intimate  any 
opinion  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
1958  amendment,  an  attack  on  a  statute 
which  would  permit  the  prosecution  a  mul- 
tiple choice  of  venue  In  this  protected  area 
of  First  Amendment  freedoms  Is  not  patently 
frivolous"  (at  522). 

More  recently  Circuit  Judge  Wright  dis- 
cussed  the  measure   of  "substantiality"   In 
similar  terms  In  Hobson  v.  Hansen,  252  F. 
Supp.  4  (D.C.D.C.  March  25,  1966)    (opinion 
cerUfylng   to   the   Chief   Judge   of   the   Cir- 
cuit the  necessity  for  a  three- judge  court)  : 
"28  U.S.C.  Section  2282  provides:  'An  inter- 
locutory or  permanent  injunction  restraining 
the  enforcement,  operation  or  execution  of 
any  Act  of  Congress  for  repugnance  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
be  granted   by  any  district  court  or  judge 
thereof   unless    the   application    therefor   Is 
heard  and  determined  by  a  district  court  of 
three  judges  under  section  2284  of  this  title." 
Since  the  complaint  In  this  case  alleges  the 
unconstitutionality   of   an   Act   of   Congress 
and  prays  for  a  permanent  Injunction   re- 
straining Its  enforcement,  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  28  U.S.C.  Section  2282  would  require 
the  convening  of  a  three-judge  district  court. 
In  interpreting  the  need  for  such  a  court. 
however,   the   Supreme   Court,   in   Bailey    v. 
Patterson.  369  U.S.  31,  33,  82  S.  Ct.  549,  551. 
7  L  Ed    2d  512  (1962),  has  held  that  such  a 
court  Is  not  required  'when  the  claim  that  a 
statute  Is  unconstitutional  Is  wholly  unsub- 
stantial, legally  speaking  non-existent.'  nor 
when    'prior    decisions    make   frivolous   any 
claim'  that  the  statute  is  constitutional.  In 
short,  if  the  claim  of  constitutionality  or  un- 
constitutionality is  frivolous,  a  three-Judge 
district  court  Is  not  required."  '  (at  5) 

The  District  Judge,  In  his  opinion  of  August 
16th  has  found  that  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions raised  In  the  complaint  are  not  frivolous 
within  the  meaning  of  Reed  Enterprises  and 
has  held.  In  his  words,  that  these  constitu- 
tional questions  are  "not  Insubstantial." 
Opinion  of  August  16th,  p  2.  The  District 
Judge  has  based  this  finding  primarily  upon 
the  recent  grant  of  certiorari  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Gojack  v.  United  States,  86  S.  Ct. 
398  (1966)  as  to  Identical  constitutional 
Issues  raised  in  this  complaint.  Thus,  the 
District  Judge  stated: 

"Only  recently,  however,  In  Gojack  v.  U.S.. 
the  Supreme  Court  saw  fit  to  accept  the  case 
for  review  under  a  writ  of  certiorari  on  cer- 
tain questions  among  which  several  expressly 
directed  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  as  applied  to  Rule 
XI  of  the  Congress,  As  the  Court  noted  In 
the  course  of  the  oral  argument  today,  the 
Supreme   Court   avoided   the   constitutional 


'The  test  has  been  stated  In  other  words: 
Is  the  claim  asserted  "wholly  Insubstantial, 
legally  speaking  non-existent?"  Baitey  v.  Pat- 
terson, 369  U.S.  31.  33  (1962).  See  also 
Powell  V.  Workmen's  Comp.  Bd.  of  New  York, 
327,  F.  2d  131,  138  (2d  Clr.  1964)  ("wholly 
insubstantial");  and  Keyshian  v.  Board  of 
Regent!   345  F.  2d  236,  239  (2d  Clr.  19«5). 
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laaue  when  the  case  was  finally  argued  and 
BO  has  cast  no  light  upon  the  question  In- 
volved If  there  Is  one.  It  has,  however,  given 
passing  recognition  to  the  problem." 

Accordingly,  the  District  Judge  concluded 
that  "a  not  Insubstantial"  constitutional 
Issue  has  been  raised.  Opinion  of  August 
I6th,  1966.  The  conclusion  of  the  District 
Judge  Is  wholly  sound. 

1.  The  District  Court's  analysis  of  the 
significance  of  the  grant  of  certiorari  In 
Gojack  Is  unassailable.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  only  recently  authoritatively  Indicated 
that  the  precise  constitutional  Issues  as  to 
the  validity  of  Rule  XI  here  raised  are  seri- 
ous and  substantial  questions  worthy  of  con- 
sideration and  review  by  that  Court  itself 
In  Gojack  v.  United  States,  86  S.  Ct.  398 
(1956),  the  grant  of  certiorari  brought  be- 
fore the  Court  the  very  questions  of  con- 
stitutionality which  the  defendants  In  this 
proceeding  would  have  this  Court  disregard 
"as  clearly  frivolous."  (Defendants'  Motion 
to  Dismiss  and  Opposition  to  Preliminary 
Injunction,  p.  Ii.  In  Gojack  the  Supreme 
Court  granted  certiorari  on  the  following 
issue: 

"Whether  the  statute  creating  the  Com- 
mittee and  defining  Its  power  is  unconsti- 
tutional on  Its  face  or  as  appCled  In  this 
case  In  that — 

"(ai  It  exceeds  the  legislative  power  of 
Congress; 

"(b)   It  Is  too  vague  and  Indefinite; 

"(c)  It  abridges  rights  secured  by  the  First 
Amendment; 

"(d)  It  violates  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple of  separation   of  powers." 

The  Supreme  Court,  of  course,  does  not 
exercise  Its  certiorari  power  to  review  ques- 
tions which  are  "patently  frivolous"  or  "ob- 
viously   without    merit."  * 

The  decision  of  the  Court  In  Gojack  on 
June  13th  of  this  year,  86  S.  Ct.  1689,  fur- 
ther underlines  the  substantiality  of  the 
constitutional  issues  Involved  In  the  Gojack 
grant  of  certiorari  and  the  complaint  here- 
in. In  his  opinion  for  the  unanimous 
Court,  Mr.  Justice  Portas  sp«clflcally  noted 
that  the  Court  In  reversing  the  contempt 
conviction    there   Involved    for    violation    of 


*  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  argue  this 
obvious  proposition  at  any  length.  See  Rule 
38(5)  of  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court: 

"A  review  on  writ  of  certiorari  Is  not  a 
matter  of  right,  but  of  sound  judicial  dis- 
cretion, and  will  be  granted  only  where  there 
are  sf>eclal  and  Important  reasons  therefor." 

The  significance  of  a  grant  of  certiorari  to 
review  a  given  question  Is  fully  discussed  In 
Stern  and  Oreosman,  Supreme  Court  Prac- 
tice, p.  136,  137. 138. 

"Sec.  4-11.  Importance  of  Issues  involved 
as  a  basis  for  granting  certiorari — In  general. 
Except  where  an  irreconcilable  conflict  com- 
pels review  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Issues  Involved  In  the  case 
as  to  which  review  is  sought  Is  of  major 
significance  in  determining  whether  the  writ 
of  certiorari  will  Issue.  The  Coxirt  does  not 
have  time  to  give  full  consideration  to  all 
cases  which  present  novel  or  Interesting 
Issues.  It  must  necessarily  confine  Itself  to 
those  which  reflect  the  more  Important 
legal  problems  within  the  realm  of  Its  Juris- 
diction. And  the  problem,  though  Intrinsi- 
cally Impwrtant.  must  be  't)€yond  the  aca- 
demic or  the  episodic'  .  .  ." 

"Where  the  writ  of  certiorari  Is  granted,  a 
com.blnatlon — of  factors  Is  visually  present 
to  lead  the  Court  to  believe  that  the  case  is 
sufficiently  Important  to  warrant  further 
review.  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  The  Issues  must  be  novel,  unsettled 
or  Important,  a  conflict  of  decisions  must 
exist,  or  the  law  on  the  matter  must  be  such 
as  to  warrant  further  consideration.  .  .  ." 

See  the  dlsciisslon  of  Mr.  Justice  Portas  as 
to  the  present  questionable  vitality  of  that 
opinion  at  86  S.  Ct.  at  p.  1692. 


the  Committee's  own  rules  was  not  dispos- 
ing of  the  Important  constitutional  ques- 
tions Involved  In  the  grant  of  certiorari. 
Thus,  Mr.  Justice  Portas  wrote:  "Since  we 
decide  the  present  case  on  other  grounds,  It 
Is  not  necessary,  nor  would  It  be  appropri- 
ate to  reach  the  constitutional  question." 
86  Sup.  Ct.  at  p.  1692.  This  "constitutional 
question,"  the  Issues  raised  in  the  Gojack 
grant  of  certiorari  and  presented  In  this 
complaint,  the  challenge  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  statute  embodying  Rule  XI  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-.\merlcan  Ac- 
tivities, remains  an  open,  serious,  and  sub- 
stantial question.  In  light  of  the  Gojack 
grant  of  certiorari  and  the  Gojack  opinion, 
it  Is  Incredible  to  suggest  as  the  defendants 
do  here,  that  these  questions,  already  ac- 
cepted for  review  by  the  High  Court  are 
"clearly  frivolous,"  Defendants  Motion  to 
Dismiss,  p.  1. 

2.  Despite  the  grant  of  certiorari  In  Go- 
jack,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Gojack  court 
to  foreclose  the  constitutional  Issue  by  re- 
affirming Barenblatt  v.  United  States,  The 
defendants  here  continue  to  assert  that  the 
5— t  decision  In  Barenblutt  utterly  precludes 
the  present  constitutional  questions  pre- 
sented In  the  Gojack  grant  of  certiorari  and 
in  this  complaint.  But  If  there  was  the  slight- 
est question  that  the  fundamental  Issues 
of  constitutionality  raised  In  this  complaint 
remain  "foreclosed"  afer  the  grant  of  cer- 
tiorari In  Gojack  and  the  Gojack  opinion 
itself,  that  question  was  completely  settled 
In  the  decision  this  Term  of  Court  In  De- 
Gregory  V.  Attorney  General  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, 86  S.  Ct.  1148  (April  4,  1966). 

The  majority  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las In  DeGregory  vitiates  any  lingering  doubt 
that  Barenblatt  "forecloses"  the  Issue  of  the 
constitutionality  of  Rule  XI  or  the  opera- 
tions of  the  House  Committee.  In  words 
directly  applicable  to  the  basic  constitu- 
tional contention  advanced  In  the  complaint 
at  bar,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  reminds  us  that 
".  .  .  Investigation  Ls  a  part  of  lawmaking 
and  the  First  Amendment,  as  well  as  the 
Fifth,  stands  as  a  barrier  to  state  intru- 
sion of  Its  privacy."  The  vice  In  the  Com- 
mittee's overboard  enabling  statute  Is  sharp- 
ly highlighted  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas' 
Injunction  that  ".  .  .  the  First  Amendment 
prevents  the  Government  from  using  the 
power  to  Investigate  enforced  by  the  con- 
tempt power  to  probe  at  will  and  without 
relation  to  existing  need." 

The  DeGregory  opinion  reveals  that  at  the 
present  time  six  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  do  not  regard  the  ~5-4o  4  decision  In 
Birenblatt  In  1959  as  "foreclosing"  the 
fundamental  questions  of  constitutionality 
Involved  In  the  present  proceeding.  Signif- 
icantly, In  discussing  the  constitutional 
limitations  upon  the  legislative  power  to 
Investigate,  the  majority  of  the  Court  does 
not  even  advert  to  the  Barenblatt  opinion. 
Rather,  the  Court  finds  the  precedent  source 
for  the  limitation  It  Imposed  upon  the  legis- 
lative power  In  the  earlier  opinion  of  Wat- 
kins  v.  U.S..  354  U.S.  178  (1957).  Only  the 
three  dissenting  Judges  would  invoke  Baren- 
blatt as  pertinent  authority  In  defining  the 
limitations  Imposed  uf)on  legislative  Investi- 
gating power   by  the  First  Amendment. 

The  entire  spirit  of  the  DeGregory  opin- 
ion Is  expressed  In  the  conclusion  of  the 
Court  that  the  Invocation  of  the  contempt 
power  on  the  record  before  the  Court  could 
not  ".  .  .  override  the  guarantee  of  the 
First  Amendment  that  person  can  speak 
or  not.  as  he  chooses,  free  of  all  governmental 
compulsion."  Thus,  the  majority  opinion 
underscores  the  substantiality  of  constitu- 
tional questions  accepted  for  review  In  Go- 
jack  and  presented  In  the  ccnnplaklnt  In  this 
proceeding. 

3.  A  series  of  Important  decisions  from 
NAACP  V.  Button.  371  U.S.  415  (1963)  to 
Dombrowski  v.  Pfister.  supra,  have  seriously 


undermined  whatever  authority  Barenblatt 
V.  United  States  may  have  had.  Prom  Button 
to  Dombrotcskt,  to  Elfbrandt  v.  Russell,  In 
the  last  Term  the  Court  had  enunciated  time 
and  again  the  Important  concept  that 
statutes  overbroad  In  the  area  of  the  First 
Amendment,  unconstitutional  on  their  face, 
operate  to  create  a  "chilling  effect  upon  the 
exercise  of  First  Amendment  rights"  Dorn- 
broicski  v.  Pfister,  supra,  at  p.  487:  see 
NAACP  V.  Button,  supra,  at  432^33:  Baggett 
V.  Bullitt.  377  U.S.  360.  378-379;  Reed  Enter- 
prises V.  Corcoran,  supra,  at  p.  522.' 

This  newly  emerging  constitutional  con- 
cept which  reaches  full  flower  In  Dombroic- 
ski'^  reflects  Che  essence  of  the  critique  of  the 
facial  constitutionality  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
House  Committee  first  suggested  by  the  Chief 
Justice  in  Watkins  v.  United  States,  354  U.S. 
178  (19571-  and  later  the  core  of  the  four 
dissenting  opinions  In  Barenblatt.  In  light  of 
the  repeated  reaffirmation  by  the  present  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  of  the  constitutional 
doctrine  which  was  at  the  heart  of  the  dis- 
senting conclusion  of  four  Justices  in  Baren- 
blatt, who  remain  on  the  Court,  It  Is  difficult. 
If  not  impossible  to  conclude  that  Baren- 
blatt totally  forecloses  the  serious  constitu- 
tional questions  raised  here  ^  or  that  the 
constitutional    attack    of    Rule    XI    of    the 


»  Dombroicski  v.  Pfister  and  Baggett  v.  Bul- 
litt, are  directly  In  point  In  respect  to  the 
precise  constitutional  question  presented  In 
this  case.  Both  opinions  strike  down  as 
overly  broad  In  the  Rrst  Amendment  area 
statutes  using  the  words  "subversive."  Cf. 
Dombrowski,  supra,  at  p.  493,  493;  Baggett. 
supra,  at  p.  362,  363,  n.  1. 

'  Dombrowski  has  been  consistently  re- 
affirmed by  the  Court  In  the  most  recent 
decisions.  Cf.  Cameron  v.  Johnson,  Peacock 
V.  City  of  Greenwood  (opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart) .  Cameron  v.  Johnson,  85  S.  Ct.  1751. 
Peacock  v.  City  of  Greenwood,  86  S.  Ct.  532. 

■  It  is  Interesting  that  in  the  most  recent 
discussions  of  the  constitutional  questions 
Involved  In  Judicial  control  over  the  Investi- 
gative power  of  Congress,  the  Court  has  seen 
fit  to  return  to  Watkins  as  Its  Jumping  off 
point  rather  than  Barenblatt.  See  for  exam- 
ple, Mr.  Justice  Douglas'  discussion  in  De- 
Gregory,  supra,  at  p.  1151,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Portas'  discussion  In  Gojack  at  p.  1695  and 
in  particular,  footnote  9  In  which  he  wrote 
for  the  Court : 

"This  Court  has  emphasized  that  there  Is 
no  congressional  power  to  investigate  merely 
for  the  sake  of  exposure  or  punishment,  par- 
ticularly In  the  First  Amendment  area.  In 
Watkins  v.  United  States,  354  U.S.  178,  77  S. 
Ct.  1173,  1  LEd  2d  1273,  the  Court  stated: 
"We  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  no  congres- 
sional power  to  expose  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
posure." Id.,  at  200,  77  S.  Ct.,  at  1185. 

"There  Is  no  general  authority  to  expwse 
the  private  affairs  of  Individuals  without 
Justification  In  terms  of  the  functions  of  the 
Congress.  •  '  •  Investigations  conducted 
solely  •  •  •  to  'punish'  those  investigated 
are  Indefensible."  Id.,  at  187  77  S.  Ct.  at  1179. 

See  also  cases  cited  at  note  3,  supra;  and 
see  note  6,  supra. 

•See,  for  example,  Keyishian  v.  Board  of 
Regents.  345  P.  2d  236  (2nd  Clr.  1965),  the 
Court  of  Appeals  ordered  a  three-Judge  court 
convened  to  rule  upon  the  very  same  section 
of  the  New  York  Education  Law  which  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  had  upheld  In 
Adler  v.  Board  of  Education.  342  U.S.  485 
(1952).  The  Second  Circuit  held  that  the 
Constitutional  questions  Involved  were  sub- 
stantial despite  the  existence  of  a  precedent 
Supreme  Court  case  because  the  particular 
constitutional  attack  made  on  the  law  in 
Keyishian  had  not  been  made  in  Adler  and 
because  subsequent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  raised  doubts  as  to  whether  the  hold- 
ing in  Adler  would  continue  to  be  adhered 
to.  See  Baggett  v.  Bullitt.  377  U.S.  360  (1964) ; 
Dombrowski  v.  Pfister,  380  U.S.  479   (1965). 
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House  Committee  Is  "patently  frivolous." 
Reed  Enterprises  v.  Corcoran,  supra.' 

We  would  suggest  accordingly,  that  It  Is 
"patently"  obvious  that  the  conclusion  of 
the  District  Judge  that  the  constitutional 
issues  here  raised  are  "not  Insubstantial"  Is 
sound  In  every  respect  and  ought  to  be  ad- 
hered to  by  the  statutory  court. 

2.  The  Complaint  at  Least  Formally  Alleges 
a  Basis  for  Equitable  Relief. 

In  order  to  properly  Invoke  the  statutory 
Jurisdiction  of  Title  28  U.S.C.  2282,  2284  the 
complaint  In  the  words  of  the  Court  in 
Idlewild  Bon  Voyage  Liquor  Corp.  v.  Epstein, 
supra,  at  p.  715,  must  "at  least  formally 
allege  a  basis  for  equitable  relief."  See  also 
Reed  Enterprises  v.  Cocoran.  supra,  at  p.  521. 
As  the  District  Judge  indicates  In  his  opin- 
ion, the  complaint  fully  meets  this  require- 
ment under  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Dombroicski  v.  Pfister,  supra. 
and  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  this  Circuit  In 
Reed  Enterprises  v.  Corcoran,  supra.^^ 

A.  This  Complaint  Formally  Alleges  a 
Basis  for  Equitable  Re'.ief  under  the  Decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Dombrowski  r. 
Pfister. 

The  allegations  In  this  complaint  set  forth 
a  basis  for  equitable  relief  under  the  govern- 
ing principles  of  Dombrowski  v.  Pfister,  380 
U.S.  479  (1965). 

1.  The  recent  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Bren- 
nan  for  the  Court  In  Dombrowski  develops 
certain  broad  concepts  of  equitable  Jurisdic- 
tion which  have  sweeping  implications  In  the 
area  of  Judicial  protection  of  fundamental 
constitutional  rights  and  liberties."  Central 
among  these  concepts  is  the  principle  which 
emerges  as  the  very  heart  of  the  Dombrowski 
opinion — that  the  defense  of  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding under  an  overbroad  statute  affecting 
the  exercise  of  First  Amendment  freedoms  Is 
not  an  adequate  vehicle  for  the  protection  of 
the  "precious  rights"  Involved  and  that  ac- 
cordingly the  Intervention  of  a  federal  court 
of  equity  to  restrain  In  advance  the  criminal 


<■  There  are  In  addition  to  the  Important 
and  substantial  constitutional  questions 
raised  by  the  overboard  sweep  of  the  statute 
in  the  First  Amendment  area  other  serious 
and  substantial  constitutional  questions  pre- 
sented In  this  complaint.  For  example,  the 
complaint  charges  that  the  Rule  on  its  face 
and  as  applied  violates  the  fundamental 
right  of  privacy  of  American  citizens  to  their 
political  beliefs,  and  associations.  See  para- 
graph 9(f)  of  complaint.  In  light  of  the 
recent  decision  in  Grisuold  v.  Connecticut. 
381  U.S.  479  (1965).  it  cannot  be  said  that 
this  claim  Is  "patently  frivolous".  Nor  In 
light  of  United  States  v.  Brown.  381  U.S.  437 
(1965)  can  the  claim  that  Rule  XI  operates 
as  an  unconstitutional  Bill  of  Attainder  au- 
thorizing legislative  punishment  without  a 
Judicial  trial,  see  complaint,  paragraph  9  (I. 
J.  k)  be  dismissed  as  "wholly  Insubstantial." 
Compare  concurring  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Black  In  Gojack  v.  United  States,  supra. 

'"  It  Is  Important  to  note  at  this  point  the 
warning  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  In  Reed 
Enterprises,  supra,  that  the  Issue  at  this 
point  Is  not  whether  plaintiffs  can  prove 
their  allegations  but  whether  as  pleaded  they 
"outline  a  basis  for  equitable  relief."  As 
Judge  Wright  wrote  In  Reed  Enterprises. 

"For  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
three-Judge  courts  are  required,  these  allega- 
tions, unless  obviously  colorable,  mtist  be 
taken  as  true,  and  the  answers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment addressed  to  three-Judge  courts." 
at  p.  522. 

"Recognition  of  the  fact  that  Dombrow- 
ski V.  Pfister  marked  a  turning  point  In  the 
developing  law  of  First  Amendment  free- 
doms was  given  by  the  academic  legal  com- 
mxmlty  In  Duke  Law  Journal,  Winter,  1966. 
13  U.C.A.L.A.  Rev.  153.  November  1965.  34 
Fordham  L.  Re%iew  71.  October.  1965.  32 
Tennessee  L.  Rev.  641.  Simimer  1965  and  79 
Harvard  L.  Rev.  170,  Nov.  1966. 


proceedings  Is  required  to  safeguard  the  First 
Amendment  rights  affected  by  the  overbroad 
sweep  of  the  offending  statute.  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan  carefully  developed  the  rationale  as 
to  why  in  the  area  of  overbroad  statutes  af- 
fecting the  First  Amendment  a  defense  of 
the  "criminal  prosecution  will  not  assure 
adequate  vindication  of  constitutional 
rights"  380  U.S.  at  485. 

'A.  criminal  prosecution  under  a  statute 
regulating  expression  usually  involves  impon- 
derables and  contingencies  that  themseh'es 
may  inhibit  the  full  exercise  of  First  Amend- 
ment freedoms.  See.  e.g  Smith  v.  California. 
361  U.S.  147.  When  the  statutes  also  have  an 
overbroad  sweep,  as  Is  here  alleged,  the  haz- 
ard of  loss  or  substantial  Impairment  of  those 
precious  rights  may  be  critical.  For  in  such 
cases,  the  statutes  lend  themselves  too  read- 
ily to  denial  of  those  rights.  The  assumption 
that  defense  of  a  criminal  prosecution  w^lll 
generally  assure  ample  vindication  of  con- 
stitutional rights  is  unfounded  In  such  cases. 
See  Baggett  v.  Bullitt,  supra,  at  379.  For 
'[tjhe  threat  of  sanctions  may  deter  ...  al- 
most as  potently  as  the  actual  application  of 
sanctions.  .  .  .'  NAACP  v.  Button,  371  U.S. 
415.  433.  Because  of  the  sensitive  nature  of 
constitutionally  protected  expression,  we 
have  not  required  that  all  of  those  subject 
to  overbroad  regtUatlons  risk  prosecution  to 
test  their  rights.  For  free  expression — of 
transcendent  value  to  all  society,  and  not 
merely  to  those  exercising  their  rights — might 
be  the  loser.  Cf.  Garrison  v.  Louisiana,  379 
U.S.  64.  74-75. 

This  central  concept  which  emerges  so 
sharply  from  the  Brennan  opinion  governs 
the  request  for  equitable  intervention  In  this 
case.  The  principal  position  of  the  defend- 
ants in  arguing  against  the  avallabUlty  of 
equitable  relief  here  Is  that  all  the  constitu- 
tional claims  advanced  now  may  ultimately 
be  raised  as  a  defense  In  the  criminal  con- 
tempt proceedings  to  be  Instituted  under 
Title  2  use  192.  But  this  Is  precisely  the 
argument  rejected  In  Dombrcncfiki.  The  de- 
fendants totally  misconceive  the  basic  thrust 
of  the  Brennan  opinion.  The  issue  is  not 
whether  eventually  the  plaintiffs  may  be  vin- 
dicated in  the  criminal  proceedings  in  the 
District  court,  the  Court  of  Appeals  or  ulti- 
mately on  review  in  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
misses  the  entire  point  of  Dombrowski.  As 
Justice  Brennan  so  sharply  states,  "a  sub- 
stantial loss  or  impairment  of  freedoms  of 
expression  will  occur  if  appellants  must  await 
the  state  court's  disposition  and  ultimate  re- 
view In  this  Court  of  any  adverse  determina- 
tion." 380  U.S.  at  486.  "This  the  Justice  has 
told  us  is  because  "the  chilling  effect  upon 
the  exercise  of  First  Amendment  rights  may 
derive  from  the  fact  of  the  prosecution,  un- 
affected by  the  prospects  of  Its  success  or 
failure."  380  U.S.  at  487. 

The  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  could 
not  have  been  more  appropriately  written  for 
the  complaint  presently  before  this  Court. 
The  evil  of  the  overly  broad  mandate  of  this 
Committee  Is  not  only  the  injuries  to  the 
citizens  subjected  to  its  inquisitorial  harass- 
ment and  the  threats  of  Imprisonment  for 
exercising  elementary  constitutional  liber- 
ties as  serious  as  these  Injuries  are  to  these 
Individuals  directly  lnvolved.»= 


The  further  and  even  more  serious  evil 
flows  from  the  "chilling  effect"  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  First  Amendment  rights.  380  U.S. 
at  487.  throughout  the  entire  nation  which 
compulsory  interrogations  and  threatened 
criminal  proceedings  create.  See  paragraph  13 
(a),  (b),  (c),  (d)  and  (ei  of  the  complaint." 
It  is  this  "chilling  effect"  which  is  the  "sub- 
stantial loss  or  impairment  of  freedoms  of  ex- 
pression" which  requires  under  Dombrowski 
the  intervention  at  this  stage,  prior  to  the 
outcome  of  criminal  proceedings,  of  a  court 
of  equity.  For  as  Justice  Brennan  points  out 
In  Dombrowski,  even  the  fact  of  a  likelihood 
of  ultimate  success  in  a  defense  of  a  criminal 
proceeding  '•'  does  not  meet  the  problem  of 
immediate  protection  of  the  "precious  rights" 
Involved.  As  the  Justice  wrote  "we  have  not 
thought  that  the  Improbability  of  successful 
prosecution  makes  the  case  different.  The 
chilling  effect  upon  the  exercise  of  FMrst 
Amendment  rights  may  derive  from  the  fact 
of  the  prosecution,  unaffected  by  the  pros- 
pects of  Its  success  or  failure."  380  U.S.  at 
487. 

The  impact  of  the  new  and  sweeping  cen- 


>-  The  enormous  Immediate  and  direct  Im- 
pact of  these  compulsory  hearings  upon  citi- 
zens and  the  nature  of  the  Irreparable  Injury 
they  suffer  from  hearings  before  these  de- 
fendants Is  well  described  In  an  article  writ- 
ten a  number  of  years  ago  by  the  now  Mr 
Justice  Abe  Portas  in  the  Connecticut  Bar 
Journal,  27  Conn.  B.J.,  428  (1953).  The  pres- 
ent Justice  then  wrote  in  describing  the  type 
of  proceedings  set  forth  in  the  present  com- 
plaint: 

"The  arena  In  which  the  war  for  freedom 
Is  being  fought  has  shifted.  It  is  no  longer 
the  courts.  It  is  the  room  of  a  committee  of 
Congress  and  the  hearing  chamber  of  a  loy- 


alty board  of  an  agency  of  government.  Im- 
prisonment may  not  result  before  these 
agencies — at  least  directly — but  the  penalties 
are  hardly  less  severe:  ostracism  and  im- 
poverishment and  denial  of  access  to  one's 
friends. 

"The  kind  of  display  that  Is  staged  Is  ideal 
for  their  purposes.  It  provides  the  committee 
with  unique  opportunities  for  drama  and 
publicity;  ;ind  at  the  same  time  It  avoids  the 
complications  and  doubts  that  might  be 
created  If  counsel  for  the  accused  were  al- 
lowed to  participate,  if  the  accused  were 
allowed  to  testify  under  examination  by  his 
own  counsel,  If  adverse  testimony  were  sub- 
jected to  cross-examination,  or  If  argument 
were  permitted  It  Is  represented  and  gen- 
erally accepted  as  a  hearing.  A  hearing  con- 
veys to  the  public  a  sense  of  comfort  and 
satisfaction  They  feel  that  the  proper  legal 
forms  have  been  employed  and  that  the  ac- 
cused has  had  an  opportunity  to  defend  him- 
self. They  do  not  realize  that  the  proceedings 
are  so  conducted  that  practically  none  of  the 
substance  of  a  hearing  Is  present.  It  Is  a 
hearing  In  name  only. 

"The  net  result  of  all  of  this  is  a  dan- 
gerous deception,  however  sincere  the  cqpo- 
m.lttee  members  may  be  and  whether  or  not 
they  are  aware  of  the  implications  of  their 
procedures.  The  net  result  is  a  sham,  not  a 
hearing.  Hearings  are  supposed  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  permitting  the  accused  to  defend 
his  innocence  or  to  present  facts  in  mitiga- 
tion of  guilt,  and  to  assure  that  all  factors 
are  considered  by  his  Judges.  They  are  not 
supposed  themselves  to  be  punishment  or  to 
be  vehicles  for  condemnation  or  abuse.  But 
that  Is  exactly  what  a  hearing  has  become  In 
the  hands  of  some — not  all.  but  some — of 
our  legislative  inquisitors.  In  their  rough 
grasp,  the  hearing  has  become  a  weapon  of 
persecution,  a  useful  tool  to  the  demagogue. 
a  device  for  the  glory  of  the  prosecutor,  and 
a  snare  for  the  accused  .^nd  it  Is  an  alarm- 
ing fact  that  through  the  medium  of  televi- 
sion and  radio  the  American  people  are  being 
educated  to  the  notion  that  these  spectacles 
are  hearings  which  satisfy  democracy's  in- 
sistence upon  due  process. 

"  Plaintiffs  have  moved  for  temporary  and 
permanent  relief  and  have  submitted  an  offer 
of  proof  In  support  of  their  allegations.  This 
evidence  of  a  most  varied  nature,  plaintiffs 
are  prepared  to  adduce  to  support  their  al- 
legations of  the  "chilling  effect"  upon  the 
exercise  of  First  Amendment  rights  flowing 
from  the  application  of  the  overbroad  man- 
date of  this  Committee. 

"  No  criminal  contempt  proceedings  in- 
volving this  Committee  under  Title  2  U.S.C. 
192  have  been  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court  since  Braden  v.  United  States,  supra 
(1961). 
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tral  concept*  of  DombrowsM  up>on  this  case 
are  clear.  A  court  of  equity  will  Intervene 
prior  to  the  Institution  of  criminal  proceed- 
ings where  the  threat  of  such  proceedings 
brought  to  enforce  the  overbroad  sweep  of  a 
statute  which  trenches  upon  First  Amend- 
ment areas  creates  a  chilling  eSect  upon  the 
exercise  of  these  First  Amendment  liberties. 
This  complaint  depicts  precisely  such  a  situa- 
tion. If  Dom}}TOWski  means  anything  at  all, 
It  means  that  American  citizens  threatened 
with  criminal  proceedings  flowing  from  an 
effort  to  enforce  against  them  the  overly 
broad  mandate  establishing  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  need  no 
longer  await  the  long  drawn  out  criminal 
contempt  proceedings  and  ultimate  review  by 
the  Supreme  Coxirt  In  order  to  press  their 
contention  of  facial  constitutional  Invalidity 
of  Rule  XI.  Under  DombTov:ski  they  may,  as 
they  do  here,  seek  the  Intervention  of  a  fed- 
eral court  of  equity.  Under  Dovxlirowski  this 
complaint,  In  the  words  of  the  Court  In 
Idlexoild,  "at  least  formally  alleges  a  basis 
for  equitable  relief."  supra,  at  p.  715. 

2.  The  applicability  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Court  in  DombTotcski  to  this  case  are  ap- 
parent in  many  varied  ways. 

a.  The  allegations  of  irreparable  InjTory 
found  sufficient  in  Dombroski  to  ground  a 
cause  of  action  for  equitable  relief  are 
identical  in  character  to  the  allegations  of 
Irreparable  injiiry  here.  The  basic  allegations 
In  Paragraph  13  of  the  complaint,  which  as 
this  Circuit  has  said  "unless  obviously  color- 
able, must  be  taken  as  true  ...  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  three-Judge 
courts  are  required  .  .  ."  JSecd  Enterprises  at 
p.  533,  are  allegations  which  show  on  a  vast 
scale  that  "a  substantial  loss  or  impairment 
of  freedoms  of  expression  will  occur"  if 
plaintiffs  are  required  to  await  the  co\irt's 
disposition  of  the  threatened  contempt  pro- 
ceedings and  ultimate  review  in  the  Supreme 
Court."  We  remind  the  Court  that  tire  Issue 
at  this  moment  In  the  case  is  not  whether 
these  allegations  of  Irreparable  Injury  are 
true.  Plaintiffs  are  prepared,  and  were  pre- 
pared at  the  Thursday  hearing,  which  was 
postponed  by  the  sva  aponte  order  of  the 
Court,  to  prove  by  competent  evidence  the 
truth  of  the  allegations.  However,  the  only 
issue  now  before  the  Court  is  the  sufficiency 
of  these  allegations  under  Dombrowski.  The 
defendants'  arguments  are  not  addressed  to 
this  question  at  all.  They  refuse  to  recognize 
the  central  thnut  of  the  Brennan  opinion 
and  fall  to  understand  that  the  basic  allega- 
tions of  irreparable  injury  which  will  Invoke 
the  equity  power  are  those  Injuries  flowing 
from  "the  chilling  effect  upon  the  exercise 
of  First  Amendment  rights"  caused  by  the 
threatened  enforcement  of  an  overbroad 
statute  In  the  First  Amendment  area.  Such 
allegations  are  fully  made  here  and  accord- 
ingly set  forth  a  formal  basis  for  equitable 
relief. 

b.  In  Dombrowski.  the  "chilling  effect" 
upon  the  exercise  of  First  Amendment  rights 
was  created  by  the  threatened  enforcement  of 
an  overbroad  statute  affecting  the  area  of 
First  Amendment  liberties.  The  "over- 
breadth" was  found  primarily  In  the  statu- 
tory term  "subversive."  380  U.S.  494.  Cf. 
Baggett  v.  Bullitt,  supra.  The  parallelism  to 
this  case  is  striking.  Here,  the  "chilling  ef- 
fect" is  alleged  to  be  created  by  the  threat- 
ened enforcement  of  an  overbroad  statute 
affecting  the  First  Amendment  areas.  Rule 
XI.  of  the  House  Committee.  The  "over- 
breadth" here  flows  from  such  terms  as  "Un- 
American."  surely  no  more  precise  than  "sub- 
versive" found  violative  of  the  Amendment 
in  Dombrowski  and  Baggett.  Cf.  Watkins  v. 
United  States,  supra. 

c.  In  Dombrou:3ki  the  plaintiffs  alleged  a 


threat  of  criminal  prosecution  under  the 
overly  broed  statute.  Contrary  to  the  defend- 
ants' assertions  here  in  their  motion  to 
dismiss,  the  federal  action  was  not  com- 
menced after  criminal  indictment  but  before 
a  Grand  Jury  was  convened.  380  U.S.  at  488. 
The  actual  "threat"  of  criminal  prosecution 
In  Dombrowski  was  a  statement  made  by 
one  of  the  defendants,  one  Pflster.  Chairman 
of  the  Louisiana  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  and  a  statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee itself  calling  for  criminal  prosecu- 
tions against  the  plaintiffs.  The  Committee 
had  no  authority  whatsoever  to  institute 
criminal  proceedings  and  the  allegation  in 
the  complaint  was  merely  that  they  "called 
upon"  the  District  Attorney  to  prosecute  the 
plaintiffs.  Furthermore,  at  the  time  of  the 
complaint  there  were  no  criminal  proceed- 
ings whatsoever  pending  against  the  plain- 
tiffs since  the  earlier  warrants  of  arrest  had 
been  vacated  by  a  state  court  Judge.  See  com- 
plaint in  Dombrowski  v.  Pflster,  paragraphs 
13,  14.  15,  16.  If  anything  the  threats  of 
criminal  prosecution  are  more  imminent  and 
more  real  in  the  present  complaint.  The  orig- 
inal complaint  in  paragraph  12  alleges  that 
the  defendants  have  threatened  and  continue 
to  threaten  to  cause  to  be  instituted  against 
the  plaintiffs  criminal  proceedings  under 
Title  2  U.S.C.  Sec.  192  If  the  plalnUffs  refuse 
to  submit  to  the  defendants'  threatened  com- 
pulsory Investigation  into  their  exercise  of 
First  Amendment  rights.  This  allegation  Is 
one  of  even  greater  immediacy  than  the 
allegation  found  sufficient  in  Dombrowski 
since  here,  unlike  In  Dombrowski,  the  de- 
fendants, members  of  the  House  Committee 
and  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  are  the  actual  Individuals 
who  under  Title  2  are  authorized  to  take 
certain  steps  to  institute  the  threatened 
criminal  proceedings. 

In  Dombrowski  It  will  be  recalled,  the  in- 
dividuals making  the  threats  of  criminal 
prosecution  had  no  official  relationship  what- 
soever to  the  institution  of  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. Accordingly,  the  allegation  In  this 
complaint  of  threats  of  criminal  proceedings 
more  than  meets  the  tests  pyosed  by  Dom- 
browski." 

B.  This  Complaint  Formally  Alleges  a  Basis 
for  Equitable  Relief  Under  the  Decision  of 
this  Circuit  in  Reed  Enterprises  v.  Corcoran. 

Only  recently  this  Circuit  has  handed  down 
an  opinion  which  further  distils  the  ration- 
ale of  Dombrowski  in  a  manner  determina- 
tive of  the  question  presently  before  the 
Court.  In  Reed  Enterprises  v.  Corcoran,  supra. 
the  Court  of  Appeals  (Circuit  Judges  Fahy. 
Wright  and  Leventhal)  discussed  the  ap- 
plicability of  Dombrowski  in  a  manner  in- 
structive here. 

1,  Reed  Enterprises  presents  an  application 
of  Dombrowski  to  the  federal  arena.  It  au- 
thorizes equity  intervention  to  restrain  the 
enforcement  of  a  federal  statute  trenching 
upon  the  First  Amendment  area  without  re- 
quiring the  potential  defendant  to  exhaust 
his  remedies  via  the  criminal  route  Reed  En- 
terprises, accordingly  wholly  disposes  of  the 
strongly  argued  position  of  the  defendants 
here  that  for  some  reason,  not  altogether 
clear,    Dombrowski    Is    Inapplicable    because 


"  A  comparison   of  the   allegations  of  Ir- 
reparable  Injury   In   the   Dombrowski  com- 
-plalnt  with  the  allegations  In  this  complaint 
win  reveal  their  essential  similarity. 


■»  Plaintiffs  intend  to,  simultaneous  with 
the  filing  of  this  memorandum,  or  shortly 
thereafter,  to  file  a  motion  for  leave  to  file 
supplemental  pleadings  In  accordance  with 
the  federal  Rules.  This  supplemental  plead- 
ing will  allege  further  additional  fleets  occur- 
ring during  the  last  week  of  hearings  before 
the  Committee,  including  specific  threats  by 
defendant  Pool  and  other  defendant  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  to  the  effect  that 
they  threaten  to  seek  criminal  contempt 
proceedings  against  the  plaintiffs  and  other 
Individuals  who  failed  to  "cooperate"  with 
the  compulsory  inquisition  undertaken  under 
the  authority  of  the  overly  broad  mandate 
of  Rule  XI. 


the  challenged  statute  Is  a  federal  rather 
than  state  statute.  Reed  Enterprises  applies 
the  Dombroiosfct  doctrine  fully  In  the  federal 
arena  "  and  is  dispositive  on  this  point. 

2.  Reed  Enterprises  does  not  stand  for  the 
proposition  which  defendants  urge  that  the 
Dombrowski  doctrine  is  narrowly  confined  to 
the  threat  of  multiple  prosecutions.  As  Judge 
Wright  wrote  for  the  Court  in  Reed  Enter- 
prises: 

"Moreover,  under  some  circumstances  even 
a  single  'criminal  prosecution  under  a  statute 
regulating  expression  usually  Involves  im- 
ponderables and  contingencies  that  them- 
selves may  Inhibit  the  full  exercise  of  First 
Amendment  freedoms.  •  •  •  The  assumption 
that  defense  of  a  criminal  prosecution  will 
generally  assure  ample  vindication  of  con- 
stitutional rights  is  unfounded  in  such  cases.' 
Dombrowski  v.  Pflster,  supra,  380  U.S.  at  486, 
85  S.  Ot." 

3.  Reed  Enterprises,  as  Dombrowski,  stands 
squarely  for  the  profvcKltlon  that  a  citizen 
may  no  longer  be  remitted  to  the  long  and 
arduous  processes  of  criminal  defense  In 
order  to  litigate  a  claim  of  facial  unconsti- 
tutionality of  a  statute  overly  broad  in  the 
area  of  the  First  Amendment,  Judge  Wright's 
rejoinder  in  Reed  Enterprises  to  the  govern- 
ment's argiunent  that  the  petitioners  there 
had  an  "adequate  remedy"  in  the  threatened 
criminal  proceedings,  Is  most  appropriate 
here  in  response  to  the  contentions  of  the 
defendants  here  that  plaintiffs  have  an  "ade- 
quate remedy"  In  the  threatened  criminal 
contempt  proceedings: 

"The  Government's  suggestion  that  peti- 
tioners have  an  adequate  remedy  at  law  in 
the  criminal  proceedings  now  pending 
against  them,  while  p^haps  appropriate  In 
cases  outside  the  First  Amendment  area 
where  a  single  prosecution  Is  contemplated. 
Is  unavailing  here." 

As  In  Reed  Enterprises,  these  plaintiffs 
have  set  forth  a  basis  for  equiUble  relief. 
And  as  In  Reed  Enterprises,  all  of  "the  an- 
swers of  the  government  (must  be]  addressed 
to  three-Judge  oourts".  354  F.  2d  at  522. 

3.  The  Complaint  Sets  Forth  a  Justiciable 
Case  or  Controversy. 

The  District  Judge  in  his  opinion  granting 
the  motion  to  convene  a  three-Judge  statu- 
tory court  specifically  found  that  the  com- 
plaint sets  forth  a  case  or  controversy.  The 
District  Judge  held  as  follows  In  this  connec- 
tion: 

"As  to  whether  a  controversy  between  the 
parties  exists,  there  Is  room  for  substantial 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  when  a  controversy 
begins  and  when  a  person's  constitutional 
rights  are  being  affected. 

"Ttye  appellate  courts  seem  more  prone  to 
fljid  a  controversy  when  there  is  possible— 
not  necessarily  probable — and  certainly  not 
actual — threat  to  the  First  Amendment 
rights.  This  is  illustrated  by  Reed  EnterprUes 
V,  Corcoran,  and  Dombrowski  v.  Pflster. 

"Since  this  court  Is  bound  by  the  decisions 
of  the  appellate  courts  in  the  field,  its  dis- 
cretion Is  limited  and  it  must  of  necessity 
find  the  presence  of  a  case  and  controversy  In 
this  instance  where  subpoenas  have  been 
issued  and  the  witnesses  are  subject  to 
process, 

•In  view  of  the  foregoing,  this  court  Is 
limited  in  its  discretion  and  must  of  neces- 
slty  order  the  convening  of  a  three-Judge 
court," 

The  ruling  of  the  District  Judge  that  the 
complaint  states  a  case  or  controversy  Is 
wholly  proper  under  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Dombrowski  v.  Pflster  and 
this  Court  of  Appeals  in  Reed  Enterprises  v. 
Corcoran.  Under  both  Dombrowski  and  Reed 
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"  It  should  be  quite  obvious  that  If  any- 
thing the  Dombrowski  doctrine  is  easier  to 
apply  in  the  federal  arena  since  the  delicate 
state-federal  relationships  which  had  to  be 
surmounted  in  Dombrowski  have  no  relevan- 
cy where  a  federal  statute  Is  Involved. 


Enterprises  it  Is  perfectly  clear  that  a  threat 
of  possible  prosecution  or  enforcement 
against  a  plaintiff  under  a  statute  challenged 
for  vagueness  and  overbreadth  under  the 
First  Amendment  Is  sufficient  to  constitute 
a  Justiciable  case  or  controversy.  Dombrow- 
ski v.  Pflster,  380  U.S.  (1965);  Reed  Enter- 
prises v.  Corcoran,  354  F.  2d  519;  522  (Ct.  of 
App  .  DC.  Cir.  1965). 

1.  Reed  Enterprises  v.  Corcoran  is  wholly 
dispositive  on  this  question  of  the  existence 
of  a  Jvistlclable  case  or  controversy  In  this 
cause.  It  fully  supports  the  ruling  of  the 
single  District  Judge,  In  Reed  Enterprises  the 
Government  argued  In  an  analogous  situa- 
tion that  no  case  or  controversy  was  pre- 
sented In  plaintiff's  complaint,  relying  upon 
the  earlier  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
In  Lion  Manufacturing  Corp.  v.  Kennedy.  330 
F.  2d  833.  Circuit  Judge  Wright's  opinion  for 
the  Court  rejected  the  Government's  con- 
tention in  terms  which  are  dispositive  here: 
"The  Government's  argument  that  the  ap- 
plications for  three-Judge  courts  were  prop- 
erly denied  because  the  litigation  in  the 
District  Court  did  not  present  a  case  or  con- 
troversy within  the  meaning  of  Article  3  of 
the  Constitution  Is  predicated  primarily  on 
our  opinion  In  Lion  Manufacturing  Corpora- 
tion v.  Kennedy,  117  U.S.  App.  D.C.  367,  330 
F.  2d  833  (1964).  There,  in  an  action  to 
enjoin  enforcement  of  the  Slot  Machine  Act 
of  1951  as  amended  by  the  Gambling  Devices 
Act  of  1962,  15  U.S.C.  I§  1171-1178.  we  held 
that  an  application  for  a  three-Judge  court 
was  properly  denied,  the  District  Court  being 
without  Jurisdiction  since  the  complaint 
stated  no  case  or  controversy.  In  Lion,  '(l)t 
is  nowhere  alleged  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  anyone  acting  for  him,  has  taken 
steps  to  Initiate  criminal  prosecutions  against 
plaintiffs  or  to  require  registration,  nor  that 
threats  to  this  effect  have  been  directed  to 
plaintiffs,'  117  U.S.  App.  D.C.  at  372.  330  F.  2d 
at  838.  The  factual  difference  between  Lion 
and  these  cases  Is  manifest.  Moreover,  Lion 
is  not  concerned  with  the  protected  area  of 
First  Amendment  freedoms.  Where  the  plain- 
tiff complains  of  chills  and  threats  in  the 
protected  First  Amendment  area,  a  court  Is 
more  disposed  to  find  that  he  Is  presenting 
a  real  and  not  an  abstract  controversy. 

"We  conclude  that  there  Is  Indeed  pre- 
sented a  case  or  controversy  within  the  In- 
tendment of  Article  3  In  each  of  these  cases 
and  that  under  28  U.S.C..  5  2284  three-Judge 
District  Courts  are  required  to  hear  them." 
(At  523) 

All  Of  the  ingredients  relied  upon  by  the 
Court  In  Reed  Enterprises  to  find  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Justiciable  case  or  controversy  are 
present  here.  Threats  to  take  "steps  to  ini- 
tiate criminal  prosecutions"  are  present  here. 
This  case,  like  Reed  Enterprises,  and  unlike 
Lion  is  "concerned  with  the  protected  area 
of  First  Amendment  freedoms".  And  here,  as 
in  Reed  Enterprises  "the  plaintiff  complains 
of  chills  and  threats  In  the  protected  First 
Amendment  area."  Accordingly,  here,  as  In 
Reed  Enterprises,  "a  court  Is  more  disposed 
to  find  that  he  is  presenting  a  real  and  not 
an  abstract  controversy",  354  F.  2d,  at  523, 

2.  As  the  District  Judge  observed  the  en- 
tire trend  In  recent  years,  for  important  pol- 
icy reasons,  has  been  to  relax  the  more  ortho- 
dox rules  of  case  or  controversy  and  standing 
to  sue  in  the  area  of  the  First  Amendment. 
These  reasons  for  this  relaxation  are  fully 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  In  Dom- 
browski. Thus,  the  Justice  writes  In  ex- 
plaining why  a  different  and  more  relaxed 
standard  Is  applied  to  questions  of  standing 
and  its  Interrelated  concept,  case  or  contro- 
versy, occurring  In  the  First  Amendment 
area: 

"Because  of  the  sensitive  nature  of  consti- 
tutionally protected  expression,  we  have  not 
required  that  all  of  those  subject  to  over- 
broad regulations  risk  prosecution  to  test 
their  rights.  For  free  expression — of  tran- 
scendent value  to  all  society,  and  not  merely 


to  those  exercising  their  rights — might  be 
the  loser.  Cf.  Garrison  v.  Louisiana,  379  U.S. 
64,  74-75.  For  example,  we  have  consistently 
allowed  attacks  on  overly  broad  statutes  with 
no  requirement  that  the  person  making  the 
attack  demonstrate  that  his  own  conduct 
could  not  be  regulated  by  a  statute  drawn 
with  the  requisite  narrow  specificity.  Thorn- 
hill  v.  Alabama,  310  U.S.  88,  97-98;  NAACP 
v.  Button,  supra,  at  432-433;  cf.  Aptheker  v. 
Secretary  of  State,  378  US.  500,  515-517; 
United  States  v,  Raines.  362  US,  17,  21-22. 
We  have  fashioned  this  exception  to  the 
usual  rules  governing  standing,  see  United 
States  v  Raines,  supra,  because  of  '.  .  .  dan- 
ger of  tolerating,  in  the  area  of  First  Amend- 
ment freedoms,  the  existence  of  a  penal 
statute  susceptible  of  sweeping  and  Improper 
application,'  NA.iCP  v.  Button,  supra,  at  433. 
If  tlie  rule  were  otherwise,  the  contours  of 
regulations  would  have  to  be  hammered  out 
case  by  case — and  tested  only  by  those  hardy 
enough  to  risk  criminal  prosecution  to  de- 
termine the  propej  scope  of  regulation.  Cf. 
Ex  parte  Young,  rupra.  at  147-148.  By  per- 
mitting determination  of  the  invalidity  of 
these  statutes  without  regard  to  the  permis- 
sibility of  some  regulation  on  the  facts  of 
particular  cases,  we  have.  In  effect,  avoided 
making  vindication  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion await  the  outcome  of  protracted  liti- 
gation." -^ 

As  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  has  stated  the 
reason  underlying  the  tendency  of  appellate 
courts  to  find  more  quickly  a  "case  or  con- 
troversy" or  "standing"  in  a  case  involving 
First  Amendment  rights  which  the  District 
Judge  has  commented  upon,  is  the  ".  .  . 
danger  of  tolerating  In  the  area  of  the  First 
Amendment  freedoms,  the  existence  of  a 
penal  statute  susceptible  of  sweeping  ap- 
plication." 380  US.  at  487,  A  plaintiff  who 
seeks  to  protect  his  own  rights  which  are 
injured  by  the  dragnet  sweep  of  an  over- 
broad statute  in  the  First  Amendment  area, 
by  protecting  his  own  rights  also  is  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  hundreds  of  thousands  If 
not  millions  of  citizens  who  are  also  af- 
fected by  the  "chilling  effect"  of  such  a 
statute  upon  the  exercise  of  First  Amend- 
ment rights.  There  is  accordingly  a  sound 
and  crucial  policy  reason  for  relaxing  other- 
wise more  conventional  standards  of  stand- 
ing and  case  or  controversy  in  such  a  case. 
In  the  deepest  sense  the  public  Interest  Is 
thtis  served  by  permitting  the  litigant,  him- 
self injured,  to  sue  on  his  own  behalf  and 
thereby  on  behalf  of  society  itself,  for  a.s  Mr. 
Justice  Brennan  has  reminded  us,  unless  this 
"chilling  effect"  Is  removed  "free  expression — 
of  transcendent  value  to  all  society,  and  not 
merely  to  those  exercising  their  rights — 
might  be  the  loser."  380  U.S.  at  486. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  the  District  Judge 
was  proi>erly  moved  under  the  mandate  of 
Dombrou:ski  and  Reed  Enterprises  to  find 
that  the  complaint  has  adequately  stated  a 
case  or  controversy  for  Judicial  relief. 

3.  We  have  fully  demonstrated  In  this 
memorandum  that  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions presented  In  the  complaint  are  not 
"patently  frivolous";  that  the  complaint  at 
least  formally  alleges  a  basis  for  eqvUtable 
relief;  and  that  the  complaint  sets  forth  a 
Justiciable  case  or  controversy.  All  the  neces- 
sary prerequisites  for  the  invocation  of  three- 
Judge  cotirt  statutory  Jurisdiction  set  forth 
in  Idlewild  Bon  Voyage  Corp.  v.  Epstein  and 
Reed  Enterprises  v.  Corcoran  have  been  com- 


■*  See  also  Freedman  v.  Maryland,  380  U.S. 
1  (1965).  "In  the  area  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion it  is  well  established  that  one  has  sUnd- 
Ing  to  challenge  a  statute  on  the  ground  that 
It  delegates  overly  broad  licensing  discretion 
to  an  administrative  office,  whether  or  not  his 
conduct  could  be  proscribed  by  a  proF>erly 
drawn  statute,  and  whether  or  not  he  applied 
for  a  license." 

See  also  Staub  v.  City  of  Baxley,  355  U.S. 
313. 


piled  with.  The  order  of  the  Distrtct  Judge 
certifying  the  cause  and  the  order  of  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Circuit  convening  the 
Court  are  wholly  proper.  There  remains  only 
for  the  Cotirt  to  proceed  in  accordance  with 
the  statute  to  "hear  and  determine  the 
action." 

One  remaining  contention  of  the  defend- 
ants remains  to  be  put  to  rest.  In  the  emo- 
tional context  of  a  case  of  high  constitu- 
tional order  the  defendants  seek  to  evade 
the  clear  mandate  of  the  three-Judge  court 
statute  and  the  compelling  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  this  Circuit  by  assert- 
ing at  every  Juncture  that  Judicial  relief 
is  somehow  precluded  in  some  manner  by  the 
doctrine  of  "separation  of  powers".  But 
"separation  of  powers"  like  other  maxims 
such  as  "checks  and  balances"  which  are 
often  oversimplified  symbols  of  highly  com- 
plex relationships  are  not  "abstract  doc- 
trines" simply  applied  wherever  one  branch 
of  government  comes  into  contact  with  an- 
other, but  are  understandable  only  In  terms 
of  a  concrete  problem  and  a  concrete  case. 
See  Frankfurter  and  Greene.  Power  of  Con- 
gress over  Procedure  in  Criminal  Contempts 
in  'inferior  federal  courts — a  study  in  sepa- 
ration of  powers"  37  Harv.  L.  R.  1010. 

"Separation  of  Powers"  as  a  barrier  to  the 
relief  sought  has  of  course  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do  with  this  case.  Ever  since  Marbury 
v.  Madison,  1  Cranch  137,  the  Judicial  branch 
has  asserted  the  right  and  the  duty  to  exer- 
cise the  fKJwer  of  Judicial  review  over  acts 
of  Congress  claimed  to  be  violative  of  the 
Constitution  in  cases  properly  brought  be- 
fore them.  The  great  Chief  Justice  said  in 
these  words  applicable  then  and  now: 

"It  Is  emphatically  the  province  and  duty 
of  the  Judicial  department  to  say  what  the 
law  is. 

"So  if  a  law  be  In  opposition  to  the  Con- 
stitution; If  both  the  law  and  the  Constitu- 
tion apply  to  a  particular  case.  .  .  .  the  cotirt 
must  determine  which  of  these  conflicting 
rules  governs  the  c.ise.  This  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  Judicial  duty." 

This  Is  all  that  Is  involved  here.  The  com- 
plaint sets  forth  a  cause  of  action  for  ju- 
dicial relief  in  which  an  Act  of  Congress 
is  claimed  to  be. in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  decision  as  to  whether  this  Act 
of  Congress  is  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  "of  the  very  essence  of  the  Judicial 
duty." 

Furthermore,  It  Is  too  late  to  argue  that 
the  investigative  powers  of  Congress  are  not 
subject  to  the  controls  of  the  Constitution 
and  judicial  review.  From  Kilboum  v. 
Thompson,  103  U.S.  168  to  Watkins  v.  United 
States,  354  U.S.  178  the  principle  is  crystal 
clear  that  the  investigative  functions  of  Con- 
gress are  subject  to  constitutional  control. 
The  words  of  the  Chief  Justice  In  Watkins 
are  decisive  here: 

"Clearly,  an  investigation  Is  subject  to 
the  command  that  the  Congress  shall  make 
no  law  abridging  freedom  of  speech  or  press 
or  assembly.  While  it  Is  true  that  there  is 
no  statute  to  be  reviewed,  and  that  an  In- 
vestigation Is  not  a  law.  nevertheless  an  in- 
vestigation is  part  of  lawmaking.  It  is  Justi- 
fied solely  as  an  adjunct  to  the  legislative 
process,  "The  First  Amendment  may  be  In- 
voked against  Infringement  of  the  protected 
freedoms  by  law  or  by  lawmaking." 

Lest  there  be  any  impression  whatsoever 
that  the  investigative  functions  of  Congress 
are  free  of  Judicial  restraint  through  some 
magic  invocation  of  a  formula  of  "separation 
of  powers"  the  Chief  Justice  went  on  fur- 
ther in  Watkins  and  warned: 

"We  cannot  simply  assume,  however,  that 
every  congressional  investigation  is  Justified 
by  a  public  need  that  overbalances  any 
private  rights  affected.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  abdicate  the  responsibility  placed  by  the 
Constitution  upon  the  Judiciary  to  Insure 
that  the  Congress  does  not  unjustifiably  en- 
croach upon  an  Individual's  right  to  privacy 
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nor  abridge  his  liberty  of  speech,  press,  re- 
ligion or  assembly." 

The  words  of  the  Chief  Justice  In  Watkins 
are  clear  and  they  were  only  recently  re- 
stated by  the  Court  last  Term  In  DeGregory 
V.  New  Hampshire,  "Investigation  Is  a  part 
of  law  making  and  the  First  Amendment 
as  well  as  the  Fifth  stands  as  a  barrier 
to  .  .  .  intrusion  of  its  privacy."  86  S.  Ct. 
at  p.  1151.  Obviously,  "separation  of  powers" 
as  an  abstract  question  is  no  barrier  to  the 
relief  sought  by  the  plaintiffs.  Any  such 
approach  here  would  "abdicate  the  responsi- 
bility placed  by  the  Constitution  upon  the 
judiciary  to  Insure  that  the  Congress  does 
not  unjustifiably  encroach  upon  an  indi- 
vidual's right  to  privacy,  nor  abridge  his 
liberty  of  speech,  press,  religion  or  assem- 
blv  "354U.S.  178. 

This  case  poees  in  the  moet  fundamental 
terms  the  issue  as  to  whether  the  "respon- 
sibility placed  by  the  Constitution  upon  the 
Judiciary"  enunciated  by  the  Chief  Justice 
In  Watkms  will  be  fulfilled.  A  three-Judge 
statutory  court  has  been  properly  convened. 
A  district  Judge  has  certified  Us  necessity: 
the  Chief  Judge  has  ordered  it  convened  The 
constitutional  issues  posed  are  clearly  not 
"patently  frivolous";  a  formal  basis  for  equi- 
table relief  has  been  alleged;  the  complaint 
sets  forth  a  Justiciable  case  or  controversy. 
This  Court  should  proceed  as  it  is  required  to 
under  the  law  to  "hear  and  determine  this 
action."  The  plaintiffs'  motions  for  temporary 
and  permanent  relief,  and  the  defendants' 
motion  to  dismiss  should  be  set  down  for 
hearing.  To  meet  this  "responsibility  placed 
by  the  Constitution  upon  the  Judiciary" 
Watkins  v.  U.S.  at  p.  178.  In  a  case  of  high 
constitutional  and  public  importance  Is  "of 
the  very  essence  of  the  Judicial  duty".  Mar- 
bury  V.  Madison,  supra. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  John  de  J.  Pem- 
berton.  Jr  ,  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.T.; 
Arthur  Klnoy,  511  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York,  NY.;  William  M.  Kunstler.  12 
Tenth  Street.  N.E..  Washington.  DC; 
Peremlah  S.  Gutman.  363  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.;  Henry  M.  dl  Suvero.  Co  New 
York  Civil  Liberties  Union.  New  York,  N.Y.: 
Beverly  Axelrod.  345  Franklin  Street.  San 
Francisco.  Calif..  Attorneys  for  Plaintiffs. 

Of  Counsel  on  the  Brief:  Arthur  Klnoy.  511 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.:  Robert  E. 
Knowlton.  Rutgers  University  School  of  Law. 
Newark.  N.J.;  Gerard  R.  Moran.  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law.  Newark.  N.J.:  Robert 
A.  Carter.  Rutgers  University  School  of  Law. 
Newark.  NJ. 

Appendix  A 
Order  of  District  Jttdce  or  August  15 
PlalntlfTs  having  moved  the  Court  for  an 
order  convening  a  District  Court  of  three 
Judges  pursuant  to  Title  28  U.S.C.  Section 
2282  and  2284.  and  the  Court  having  con- 
cluded that  the  constitutional  question  is- 
sued by  the  plaintiffs  la  not  Insubstantial. 
It  is  hereby 

Ordered  that  the  plaintlfTs"  motion  to 
convene  a  District  Court  of  three  Judges  pur- 
suant to  -ntle  28  UB.C.  Section  2284  be  and 
It  hereby  Is  granted 

Hon.  Howard  F.  Corcoran. 

U.S.  District  Judge. 

Appendix  B 
Order  of  Chief  Judge  Convening  the 

Three  Judge  Stattttort  Cotjht 
The  Hon.  Howard  F.  Corcoraji,  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Ooliimbla,  having  notified  me  that  a  com- 
plaint has  been  filed  In  said  Court  for  a 
permanent  injunction  and  for  a  declaratory 
Judgment,  that  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Repreaentatlves  and  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  60  Stat.  817.  828 
Insofar  as  this  Incorporates  and  sets  forth 
Rule  XI  Is  void  and  as  applied  to  the  plain- 


tiffs Is  violative  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  Is 

Ordered,  pursuant  to  Title  28  U.S.C.  Sec- 
tion 2282,  2284,  that  the  Hon.  David  L.  Baze- 
lon,  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  the  Hon.  Charles  Fahy,  Cir- 
cuit Judge,  are  hereby  designated  to  serve 
with  Hon.  Howard  P.  Corcoran.  United  States 
District  Judge,  as  members  of  the  Court  to 
hear  and  determine  this  action. 

David  L  Bazelon, 
Chief   Judge,    U.S.    Court    of    Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 


FARM   PROGRAMS   HAVE 
NOT   WORKED 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ftndley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  7 
years'  experimentation,  the  Congress 
should  face  the  stark  fact  that  Great 
Society  farm  legislation  has  not  worked, 
and  come  up  with  sometliing  new  and 
hopeful.  Prices  farmers  must  pay  to  stay 
in  business  are  rising  shan^ly,  like  for 
everyone  else,  but  this  hardship  is  com- 
pounded by  the  incredible  drop  in  prices 
they  get  for  commodities. 

To  illustrate  the  worsening  cost-price 
squeeze,  the  Illinois  parity  ratio  dropped 
to  72  on  August  15,  down  from  85  a  year 
earlier.  The  ratio  has  been  computed  on 
a  monthly  basis  since  1937.  and  only 
twice  previously  has  it  gone  as  low  as  72 
on  August  15.  This  occurred  when  it  hit 
69  in  both  1939  and  1964. 

This  is  significant  because  parity  ratio 
relates  the  prices  by  Illinois  farmers  with 
the  prices  paid  nationally  by  farmers.  It 
is  computed  by  the  Illinois  Crop  Report- 
ing Service. 

To  Illustrate  the  price  decline  for  Illi- 
nois farmers,  here  are  commodity  prices 
reported  by  USD  A  for  August  15  of  this 
year,  compared  with  a  year  earlier: 
wheat  $1.36  a  bushel,  $1.80;  corn  $1.11  a 
bushel,  $1.39;  hogs  $20.30  hundredweight, 
$24.90;  milk  $4.40  himdredweight.  $4.55; 
eggs  25  cents  a  dozen.  32  cents.  Only 
cattle  is  up  over  a  year  earlier,  moving 
sUghtly  from  $22.90  to  $23.90. 


CANCEL    IMPORTS    FROM    SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  NLA.YNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  requested  a  major  U.S.  processing 
firm  to  cancel  its  orders  for  massive  im- 
ports of  edible  oil  from  Soviet  sources. 
I  set  forth  the  request  in  the  following 
telegram  to  Harold  Williams,  president 
of  Hunt-Wesson  Food  Products  Corp., 
Pullerton,  Calif.: 

Deab  Mr.  Wn-LiAMs:  For  the  sake  of  Amer- 
ican  farmers  whose  sons  are  facing  lethal 


Soviet  weapons  In  'Vietnam,  I  appeal  to  you 
to  cancel  the  massive  orders  for  edible  oil 
that  your  firm,  Hunt-Wesson  Pood  Products 
Corporation,  manufacturer  of  Wesson  Oil,  has 
placed  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Shipments  your  firm  has  recently  unloaded 
constitute  the  first  major  imports  of  edible 
oil  from  the  Soviet  Union  In  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  price  advan- 
tage and  any  other  commercial  convenience 
your  firm  gains  by  dealing  with  Moscow  will 
inevitably  be  interpreted  as  being  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  broad  U.S.  Interests. 

As  you  know  wartime  Inflation  has  hit 
farmers  doubly  hard  with  a  cruel  form  of 
discrimination.  While  prices  they  must  pay 
to  stay  In  business  have  climbed  sharply, 
prices  they  receive  for  crops  have  dropped 
sharply.  For  example,  the  price  of  soybeans — 
and  soybean  oil — is  down  one-third  from  a 
year  ago.  So  Is  the  price  of  cottonseed  oil. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  edible  oils  in  free- 
world  markets,  as  evidenced  by  declining 
prices. 

A  major  cause  of  the  price  drop  of  these 
edible  oils  Is  Soviet  dumping  In  western  mar- 
kets this  past  year.  Through  dumping  state- 
trading  Communist  governments  like  the 
Soviet  Union  engage  In  economic  warfare 
against  American  soybean  and  cottonseed 
farmers  on  the  home  front.  At  the  same  time 
Soviet  weapons  are  fired  against  the  sons  of 
these  same  farmers  on  the  military  front 
In  Vietnam. 

As  you  know  your  firm  has  unloaded  from 
Soviet  sources  13.575.143  pounds  of  edible 
oil  since  March,  and  some  of  it  undoubtedly 
Is  already  on  grocery  shelves  as  Wesson  Oil 
being  purchased  by  unsuspecting  custom- 
ers— -yes,  even  by  the  wives  of  farmers  who 
wrongly  assume  the  origin  of  the  product 
is  U.S.  acreage. 

The  first  shipment  you  received  from.  So- 
viet sources  consisted  of  6.533.604  pounds.  It 
was  unloaded  March  31  at  New  Orleans.  The 
second  consisted  of  6,983,000  pounds,  and  It 
was  unloaded  at  Savannah  In  July.  Taken 
together  these  Soviet  oils  already  unloaded 
are  the  equivalent  of  1,300,000  bushels  of 
soybeans. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  confirmed 
that  an  additional  shipment  consisting  of 
about  20.000.000  pounds  Is  scheduled  to  ar- 
rive from  the  Soviet  Union  at  New  Orleans 
In  October,  and  reliable  sources  have  In- 
formed me  that  your  firm  has  arranged  to 
purchase  an  additional  40.000,000  pounds. 

This  adds  up  to  more  than  73,000,000 
pounds,  the  equivalent  of  7  million  bushels 
of  soybeans— which,  I  might  add,  happens 
to  equal  the  entire  present  government 
stockpile  of  soybeans. 

You  are,  I  believe,  within  your  legal  right 
to  purchase  this  massive  quantity  of  edible 
oil  at  cut-rate  prices  from  Moscow.  But 
with  more  than  14,000  American  soldiers 
killed  and  90,000  others  wounded  In  Viet- 
nam— many  of  them  by  Soviet  weapons — I 
question  your  moral  right. 

In  my  view,  you  owe  It  to  our  men  In 
Vietnam  to  call  off  this  questionable  trans- 
action. Cancellation  may  cost  your  firm  a 
few  dollars,  but  these  will  be  more  than  re- 
paid In  the  new  high  esteem  this  action  will 
bring  to  your  firm  and  Its  products. 
Paul  Findley. 
Rejrresentative  in  Congress. 
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FAIRMONT.  MINN..  CITIZENS  OP- 
POSE THE  PRESIDENTS  SURTAX 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  actions  the  Congress  will 
be  taking  this  session  will  be  the  decision 
we  make  concerning  the  President's  re- 
quest for  a  10-percent  surtax  on  individ- 
ual and  corporate  incomes.  The  action 
taken  will  be  in  a  climate  of  public 
opinion  strongly  opposed  to  any  addi- 
tional tax  burden  on  the  already  heavily 
burdened  American  taxpayer. 

In  my  travels  through  my  district  dur- 
ing the  Labor  Day  recess.  I  encoimtered 
much  criticism  of  the  Presidents  tax 
proposal  and  many  complaints  about  the 
liigh  level  of  Government  spending.  Cor- 
respondence coming  into  my  office  in- 
dicates the  same  high  degree  of  con- 
cern, and  a  petition  sent  to  me  by  a 
number  of  people  in  Fairmont,  Minn., 
certainly  demonstrates  the  growing  des- 
peration of  American  taxpayers.  They 
even  go  so  far  as  to  ask  for  information 
on  living  conditions  in  Australia.  I  am 
including  the  text  of  this  letter  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

Dear  Congressman  Nelsen:  It  is  not  often 
that  we  feel  so  moved  by  the  national  prob- 
lems facing  us  that  our  attitude  of  optimism 
In  our  leaders  finally  reverts  to  complete 
pessimism. 

The  present  proposal  of  adding  a  surtax 
to  the  tax  load  of  all  of  us  is  without  a  doubt 
the  straw  that  will  break  our  financial  backs. 
Certainly  not  every  one  will  "go  broke,"  but 
we  have  calculated  by  simple  arithmetic  and 
without  any  professional  help  from  any  ex- 
perts in  economy,  that  our  lives  up  to  now 
have  been  from  paycheck  to  paycheck  and 
that  extra  tax  money  Is  Just  not  there — un- 
less of  course  we  discontinue  our  house  pay- 
ments (as  we  did  the  children's  college  fund  I . 
etc.  Most  of  us  have  had  to  work  our  'way 
thru  college"  and  should  be  in  the  middle 
of  our  productivity  with  a  Utile  surplus  put 
away  for  retirement.  As  things  really  are, 
despite  what  Washington  experts  say,  we  are 
a  generation  of  withouts.  We  are  not  night - 
clubbers,  have  stayed  home  on  vacations  be- 
cause we  can't  afford  too  much  travel  .md 
real-estate  taxes  too.  don't  own  boat,?  or  sport 
cars,  haven't  had  new  suits  of  clothes  in 
years.  All  because  we  insist  on  personal  fam- 
ily fiscal  sanity  and  deplore  deficit  spending 
on  public  or  private  levels.  We  have  seen  all 
texes  rise  rapidly  in  the  last  10  years  and  have^ 
been  hoping  for  stability  In  spending  at  the 
very  least. 

With  the  cost  of  living  rising  to  meet  the 
tax  increases,  we  feel  we  sincerely  cannot 
extend  ourselves  any  more.  Something  has  to 
give.  Just  to  live  normally  and  own  a  home. 
With  the  passage  of  this  tax.  and  the  others 
that  will  surely  follow,  we  will  have  only  2 
choices: 

1 )  lose  our  homes  and  hope  enough  tax- 
payers remain  to  keep  us  in  the  choice  wel- 
fare state  that  now  exists,  or; 

2)  move  to  another  country,  not  as  nice 
perhaps,  but  still  offering  a  challenge  and 
reward  for  those  of  tis  who  believe  in  hard 
work  and  thrift.  ( In  view  of  this  we  respect- 
fully request  any  Information  you  can  pro- 
vide on  the  country  of  Australia.) 

We   thank   you   for   your   time   and   pray 
that  God  help  you  In  the  proper  Judgment 
of  all  problems  before  you. 
Sincerely  .  .  . 

The  great  tragedy  of  rising  taxes  at  all 
levels  of  government  is  that  they  are  dis- 
couraging initiative,  as  the  letter  from 
my  constituents  so  fundamentally  illus- 
trates. To  take  more  from  the  people  than 
they  can  afford  to  pay  will  turn  the  self- 
supporting  Into  the  dependent.   There 


can  be  no  new  jobs  if  those  providing 
them  are  taxed  out  of  existence.  There 
can  be  no  educational  betterment  If 
those  supporting  our  schools  are  eco- 
nomically destroyed.  There  can  be  no 
improved  housing  if  those  who  would 
build  are  put  out  of  business. 

The  dream  of  almost  every  American 
is  to  create  a  better  land  of  opportunity 
and  prosperity  for  all.  That  dream  can 
be  shattered  if  we  continue  to  put  the 
financial  cart  before  the  horse. 

The  spenders  are  justifying  the  in- 
creased Federal  tax  on  the  basis  of  Viet- 
nam. However,  the  facts  show  that  since 
1960  spending  for  nondefense  programs 
increased  97  percent  while  defense  spend- 
ing rose  68  percent.  Without  question,  if 
domestic  spending  were  substantially 
curtailed,  there  would  be  far  less  neces- 
sity to  hike  tax  rates. 


THE  -NEW  ECONOMISTS'  AND 
THEIR  "ECONOMIC  DLALOG 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
serting in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point  an  article  by  the  North  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Alliance,  carried  widely 
in  many  papers  across  the  Nation,  en- 
titled "Political  Aims  Changing  the 
English  Language."  The  article  suc- 
cinctly captures  the  frustration  ex- 
perienced by  many  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  trying  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  the  administration's 
arguments  for  the  need  for  their  pro- 
posed tax  increase. 

It  also  exposes  the  disturbing  extent  to 
which  the  administration  is  distorting 
the  dialog  on  this  important  matter 
which  affects  all  of  us,  and  perhaps  most 
of  all  the  Nation's  lower  income  groups: 

Political  Aims  Changing  the  Engush 
Language 

Washington. — As  a  lesson  In  economics  the 
hearings  on  President  Johnson's  proposed  10 
percent  surtax  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  were  about  as  enlightening 
as  a  view  of  the  subject  through  a  glass  of 
root  beer. 

But  as  a  case  study  of  the  strange  things 
that  are  happening  to  the  English  language 
it  Is  historic. 

For  "Inflation"  read  "run-away  Inflation." 

For  "noninflatlonary"  read  "Inflationary." 

For  "stable"  read  "unstable." 

The  hearing.  In  other  words,  is  finally  driv- 
ing home  to  the  American  people  for  the  first 
time  Just  how  thoroughly  the  classic  defini- 
tion of  inflation  has  been  altered  to  fit  the 
political  concepts  of  the  New  Economists,  and 
Just  how  totally  these  alterations  have  been 
accepted. 

Forty  years  ago.  for  Instance.  It  Is  incon- 
ceivable that  there  would  have  been  a 
straight  face  in  the  room  at  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Henry  H.  Fowler's  explanation  of  the 
need  for  the  tax  hike : 

"This  unusual  and  temporary  cost  must  be 
financed  In  a  manner  consistent  with  pre- 
serving sound,  balanced  economic  growth 
without  inflation  at  home. 

"Fiscal  responsibility."  Fowler  continued, 
"In  a  wartime  context  must  Include  the  cour- 


age and  willingness  to  raise  the  money  that  1b 
as  necessary  as  the  guns,  planes  and  materiel 
needs  of  our  forces  In  southeast  Asia." 

Rhetorically,  such  a  starring  call  to  the 
colors  Is  not  without  merit,  but  as  an  ac- 
ctirate  usage  of  such  expressions  as  "soufSl, 
balanced  economic  growth,  without  Inflation 
and  fiscal  responsibility."  Fowler  has  not 
merely  played  fast  and  loose  with  the  Eng- 
lish language,  he  has  trampled  the  art  of 
semantics  six  feet  underground. 

The  "fiscal  responfilblUty"  to  which  he 
refers,  for  Instance,  comes  at  a  period  in 
history  when  the  United  States  is  busily  em- 
bracing Its  32nd  deficit  In  the  last  38  years, 
and  has  seen  the  value  of  the  1939  dollar 
shrivel  away  to  less  than  42  cents. 

And,  a  few  weeks  ago.  another  government 
spokesman  In  commenting  on  the  surtax 
Issue,  was  quoted  as  saying:  "nobody  can 
promise  the  1.5  percent  annual  noninfla- 
tlonary kind  of  price  Increases  we  had  in  the 
good  old  days." 

This  "noninflatlonary"  Inflation  computes 
out  to  a  14  percent  cut  In  the  dollars  value 
In  10  years,  and  to  a  26  percent  drop  in  20 
years. 

What  concerns  conservative  economists, 
such  as  the  Boston-based  investment  and 
research  firm  for  David  L.  Babson  and  Co.,  la 
that  this  constant  distortion,  misuse  and 
perversion  of  economic  terms  to  fit  political 
alms  has  confused  the  American  people  to 
such  an  extent  that  they: 

Believe  that  Vietnam  War  costs  are  re- 
sponsible for  today's  economic  mees.  In  ac- 
tuality, the  war  has  been  responsible  for 
only  one  fourth  of  the  gain  in  government 
expenditures  since  1960,  and,  in  the  last 
seven  years,  civilian  outlays  have  risen  al- 
most 50  percent  more  rapidly  than  military 
spending  and  eight  times  faster  than  the 
population,  itself. 

Accept  the  thesis  that  you  must  have  a 
continuing  increase  In  living  costs  or  you 
will  have  a  recession.  Historically,  Babson 
points  out,  there  Is  no  basis  for  this  since, 
before  the  era  of  perennial  deficits,  there 
were  long  periods  In  this  cotintry  when  the 
value  of  the  dollar  actually  increased  in 
value  as  the  economy  similarly  prospered. 

See  no  relationship  between  budget  defi- 
cits, inflation  and  urban  disorders.  Actually, 
few  socio-economic  groups  in  the  country 
are  hurt  more  deeply  by  the  eroding  dollar — 
the  bulk  of  the  blame  for  which  must  rest 
with  the  government's  deficit  spending — 
than  the  ghettos'  f>oor. 

Many  are  living  on  fixed  incomes,  such 
as  welfare  or  tiny  annuities,  and  if  the 
squeeze  in  this  direction  weren't  painful 
enough,  their  plight  is  further  worsened  by 
the  fact  that  the  greater  Increases  in  the 
cost  of  living  have  been  in  the  service  In- 
dustries, rather  than  in  goods,  the  purchase 
of  which  might  be  considered  postponable. 

A  glance  at  the  fastest-rising  items  on  the 
Labor  Department's  constuner  price  index,  for 
Instance,  reveals  that  of  the  top  10.  seven 
represent  services  which  hit  particularly  hard 
at  the  poor:  auto  registrations,  hospital  costs, 
local  transit  fares,  movie  admissions,  hair- 
cuts, doctors'  fees  and  child  care. 

Peel  that  it  Is  entirely  poeslble  to  have 
"a  little"  inflation  every  year  without,  finally, 
having  a  lot  of  Inflation  and.  in  time,  finan- 
cial chaos. 

As  Babson  puts  It:  "One  of  the  intriguing 
questions  of  this  whole  subject  Is  why  our 
policy-makers  think  the  United  States  can 
do  what  no  other  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  been  able  to  do." 

But,  perhaps  in  the  new  English  of  today's 
economists,  there's  a  new  meaning  for 
nancial  survival,"  too. 


fl- 


EDITORIAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
VIETNAM    DEESCALATION 

Mr     MAYNE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  li&ssachuwtts  [Mr.  Morsk]  may 
extend  his  remarks  cvt  this  point  In  M^ 
Rbcou)  and  Include  extmneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mi.  morse  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  continue  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  favorable  edi- 
torial support  for  the  July  10  proposal 
of  eight  House  Republicans  for  the 
gradual,  reciprocal,  deescalatlon  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  I  include  for  the  Record 
today  editorials  from  the  Fort  Madison, 
Iowa,  Democrat;  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Post,  the  Nation;  WCBS  editorial  broad- 
cast; and  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Register: 

(Prom  tbe  Port  Madison  (Iowa)   Democrat, 
July  M.  1967] 

To   ESC&LATa  OS  Oezscalate? 

"Wo  are  winning  the  war — but  .  .  .,"  wa« 
the  meuage  given  to  Robert  McNamara  by 
field  oomm&ndera  during  the  ninth  visit  by 
the  aecretary  of  defenae  to  Vietnam^ 

The  "but"  tramlatee  Into  a  call  for  atUl 
more  troope — perhape  100,000 — to  be  added 
to  the  4Se,000  there  at  present. 

ThU  number,  we  are  told.  Is  the  minlmxim 
needed  to  complete  the  Job  begun  by  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  American  advisors  only  a 
few  short  years  ago. 

Tet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded 
and  muted  predictions  of  eventual  victory 
for  the  cause  of  democracy  lies  the  sobering 
belief  of  the  generals  that  this  many  troops 
will  be  required  solely  to  keep  us  on  top  of 
the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  during 
the  coming  months. 

Por  the  fact  la  that  escalation  has  been 
met  by  escalation  since  the  beginning.  Com- 
munist troop  strength  is  higher  than  it  has 
ever  been,  despite  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  ever-Increasing  battle  losses. 

McNamara  described  more  than  the  Im- 
mediate sltuaUon  when  he  said  at  Da  Nang: 
"Our  casualties  are  high  but  we  have  also 
Inflicted  high  casualties  on  North  Vietnam- 
ese army  units." 

What  he  described  was  the  situation  as  It 
was  In  1965,  and  1966  and  as  It  Is  likely  to 
be  In  1968.  Only  the  numbers  have  been 
changed — for  the  higher. 

It  Is  often  forgotten  that  escalation  Is  not 
the  prerogative  only  of  this  country.  Options 
open  to  the  Communists  Include  a  step-up 
of  terrorist  bombing  In  Saigon  and  other 
South  Vietnamese  cities;  the  Infiltration  In 
even  greater  numbers  of  the  large  North 
Vietnamese  standing  army:  the  use  of  Com- 
munist "volunteers"  from  other  countries: 
the  opening  of  diversionary  action  In  Korea. 

This  was  emphaislzed  by  eight  Republican 
congressmen  the  other  day  as  they  Intro- 
duced a  scheme  for  a  de-escalation  of  the 
war  that  would  steer  a  middle  course  be- 
tween "those  who  would  bomb  more  and 
those  who  would  bomb  less." 

Representatives  Morse  of  Massachusetts, 
Dellenback  of  Oregon.  Esch  of  Michigan. 
Horton  of  New  York,  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 
Mosher  of  Ohio.  Schwelker  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Stafford  of  Vermont  propKDse  a  halt  to 
all  bombing  In  North  Vietnam  north  of  the 
21st  parallel  for  60  days.  This  would  exempt 
the  city  of  Hanoi  but  not  the  port  of  Hai- 
phong. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with 
a  similar  de-escalatory  step,  such  as  dis- 
mantling major  supply  depots  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  the  United  States  would 
then  end  all  bombing  north  of  the  20th 
parallel  for  a  lUte  60-day  period — and  so  on 
down  in  Ave  steps  \intll  the  17th  parallel 
dividing  North  and  South  Vietnam  was 
reached. 

The  staged  de-oscalatlon  plan  would  pro- 


duce a  growing  atmosphere  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, think  the  congressmen.  Its  virtue 
U  that  most  military  targets  are  In  southern 
North  Vietnam. 

Thus,  should  the  North  Vietnamese  fall  to 
respond  to  the  first  bombing  limitation, 
bombing  could  be  resumed  north  of  the  21st 
parallel  without  having  caused  the  military 
effort  In  South  Vietnam  any  disadvantage. 

Would  such  a  plan  work?  The  congress- 
men honestly  don't  know.  Their  prop>osal  Is 
put  forth  not  as  a  panacea  for  Vietnam  but 
In  the  belief  that  the  best  chance  for  peace 
lies  In  small  steps,  taken  quietly,  that  make 
the  position  of  each  side  credible  to  the 
other. 

That  we  are  willing  to  Invest  another  100,- 
000  men  In  Vietnam  is  probably  quite  credi- 
ble— and  acceptable — to  Hanoi.  That  we  a^e 
ready  to  deescalate  by  small  steps,  however, 
la  something  that  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  made  as  credible  to  them  as  It  might 
be. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

July  11,19671 

Vietnam  Measurement 

Prop)06£ils  of  Representative  Bradford 
Morse  of  Massachusetts  and  seven  Republi- 
can colleagues  for  a  scaled  de-escalation  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  are  themselves  less  Im- 
pressive than  the  thoughtful  review  of  the 
sltiiatlon  out  of  which  this  suggestion 
emerged. 

The  Congressmen  have  proposed  a  quiet 
staged  reduction  of  bombing  that  would  cut 
it  back  from  one  parallel  to  another  if  Initial 
steps  produce  reciprocal  de-escalation.  It  is 
a  kind  of  pause  that  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it  over  a  cessation  of  bombing  and 
over  a  diminution  of  a  limited  period.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  no  Ingenious  gimmickry 
will  achieve  the  purp>ose  In  mind,  but  the 
Oongressxnen  must  be  given  credit  for  tak- 
ing a  fresh  look  at  the  problem  and  for  pro- 
ducing an  Imaginative  alternative  to  the 
present  course. 

It  Is  this  sort  of  imagination  and  ingenuity 
that  ought  to  mark  the  review  of  Vietnam 
policy  that  will  commence  when  Secretary 
McNamara  returns.  Those  most  committed 
to  the  fulfillment  of  American  obligations  in 
Southeast  Asia  will  not  be  content,  this  time, 
with  a  mere  repetition  of  previous  optimistic 
cliches  about  the  progress  of  the  war  If  the 
criterion  of  progress  is  a  rise  in  the  kill  rate 
Inflicted  on  the  enemy,  it  Is  correct  to  say 
that  there  Is  progress.  But.  In  a  larger  sense, 
there  Is  no  progress  unless  events  move  to- 
ward the  day  when  South  Vietnam  can  de- 
fend its  own  sovereignty  and  integrity.  And 
no  one  can  say,  at  this  Juncture,  that  the 
tactics  of  the  past  have  much  advanced  that 
day  and  hour,  however  gratlf5ring  It  is  to 
know  that  the  possibility  of  a  purely  military 
defeat  has  been  diminished. 

Alternately,  the  country  Is  told  that  the 
key  to  progress  is  pacification  in  the  South 
and  the  destruction  of  main  force  units  In 
the  North.  And  there  have  been  successive 
assurances  by  the  military  that  the  chief 
requirement  for  process  in  both  of  these 
areas  is  more  men.  As  each  successive  in- 
crease has  been  achieved  without  decisive 
consequences,  public  confidence  that  the 
only  thing  required  is  more  men  has  dimin- 
ished. The  country  will  not  be  content  with 
the  time-honored  medical  cliche  that  the 
operation  is  a  success  but  the  patient  fails 
to  rally.  The  country,  like  the  patient's  rel- 
atives. Is  less  Interested  in  the  technical  tri- 
umphs of  military  surgery  than  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  patient.  This  is  the  real  standard 
of  measurement  that  must  be  put  on  Viet- 
nam operations. 

Perhape  the  President  is  the  only  one  In 
a  pxjsition  to  employ  such  a  standard — to  see 
Vietnam  In  its  totality,  militarily,  diplo- 
matically and  politically.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  sternly  apply  that  measiirement. 
If.  on   applying  It,  there  Is  need  for  more 


troops  and  more  money,  the  country  will 
support  this  hard  decision,  but  only  If  It  is 
convinced  that  there  Is  also  being  mad* 
available  more  Imagination,  more  Ingenuity 
and  more  Invention. 

[Prom  the  Nation.  July  31.  1967] 
Thk  View  Prom  Hanoi 

Columnist  Clayton  Frltchey  recently  paid 
President  Johnson  the  great  compliment  of 
assuming  that  the  contlnulngly  sharp  esca- 
lation of  the  Vietnamese  War  is  not  a  blind, 
mindless  lunging  Into  a  void  but  a  real  cam- 
paign strategy  aimed  at  1968.  "The  strategy," 
writes  Pritchey,  "is  simple:  Prosecute  the  war 
so  aggressively  that  the  opposition  cannot 
demand  much  more  without  calling  for  an 
Invasion  of  North  Vietnam  or  the  bombing 
of  China."  Then  Johnson's  own  gothic  atti- 
tude might,  by  comparison,  seem  almost  civ- 
ilized. 

If  this  Is  Johnson's  scheme,  the  Republi- 
cans so  far  have  avoided  the  trap.  Romney 
has  reversed  himself  again,  and  now  advo- 
cates no  more  escalation.  Another  alternative 
to  the  Administration's  pell-mell  intensifica- 
tion of  the  war  has  come  from  eight  Repub- 
lican Congressmen  who  proposed  that  bomb- 
ing In  the  Hanoi  area  be  halted  for  two 
months.  If,  during  that  time,  the  North 
Vietnamese  reduced  their  ov.-n  'oelligerency. 
then  we  would  move  the  bombing  line  one 
step  south,  and  thus,  zone  by  zone,  as  each 
de-escalating  quid  was  balanced  by  a  de-es- 
calating quo,  the  war  could  be  trimmed  down 
to  the  negotiating  table. 

The  prof)osal  is  basically  faulty,  even  dan- 
gerous, in  that  success  depends  on  what 
could  be  accomplished  in  sixty  days  (and 
what  act  of  reciprocity  would  we  accept  as 
an  adequate  response?).  But  at  least  the  pro- 
posal brought  the  war  into  debate  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  first  time  In 
weeks — a  healthy  release  of  poison  from  the 
body  politic.  And  best  of  all,  the  Republicans 
treated  the  public  to  a  discussion  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  as  a  people  with  a  point  of 
view  and  a  pride  that  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  As  Rep.  Prank  J.  Horton  (R., 
N.Y)  put  it:  "The  purpose  of  this  plan  is  not 
to  determine  who  is  going  to  lose,  but  to 
save  face  so  that  both  sides  can  de-escalate" 
The  restraint  of  the  North  Vietnamese  was 
noted  by  Rep.  Bradford  Morse  ( R.  Mass.) ,  who 
correctly  pointed  out  that  there  is  plenty  of 
escalating  that  the  North  VietnaraeEe  could 
already  have  done — more  terror  bombings  of 
civilians,  more  U£e  of  their  enormous  stand- 
ing army,  etc — if  they  were  as  fanatical  as 
President  Johnson  tries  to  make  them  out 
to  be. 

Accepting  the  North  Vietnamese  as  a  sen- 
sible people  with  an  ethics  and  a  pride  Is  the 
thing  most  needed  by  our  leaders  today.  Evi- 
dence continues  to  mount  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  make  an  undlstorted  appraisal 
of  the  war  and  that  what  they  say  of  candi- 
tlons  are  at  least  as  trustworthy  as  the  es- 
timates from  our  own  side.  To  illustrate, 
compare  the  statements  made  In  a  Hanoi 
radio  broadcast  on  June  2  with  information 
supplied  either  by  the  Pentagon,  by  US  officers 
in  Saigon  (as  told  to  responsible  Journalists) 
or  developed  independently  by  the  Journ.iUsts 
themselves : 

WCBS  Discusses  Vietnam  Deescai.^tion 
Proposal 
The  war  in  Vietnam  pursues  its  relentless 
course.  Since  the  beginning  of  May  2400 
Americans  have  been  killed  In  the  battle 
zones,  bringing  our  total  dead  for  the  war  to 
eleven-and-a-half  thousand.  At  home,  on  the 
political  front,  the  Administration  has  gin- 
gerly side-stepped  a  military  request  for  re- 
portedly up  to  120.000  men,  opting  instead  for 
a  scaled  down  troop  assignment  and  more  ef- 
fective use  of  the  manpower  already  in  the 
field.  Mike  Mansfield,  the  Senate  Democratic 
leader,  has  renewed  a  warning  that  a  Third 
World  War  may  be  "Incubating  In  the  ever 
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deepening  struggle  In  Southeast  Asia."  And 
eight  liberal  Republican  members  of  the 
House  have  offered  a  plan  for  gradual  mili- 
tary disengagement  that  relies  heavily  on  an 
American  initiative  to  halt  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  in  an  effort  to  get  peace  talks 
started.  These  pronouncements  reflect  an 
ever  growing  official  concern  over  the  con- 
flict— concern  really  is  too  mild  a  term — and 
a  search  for  alternatives  to  President  John- 
son's unyielding  policy  of  demanding  a  si- 
multaneous concession  from  Hanoi  for  any 
United  States  de-escalation  of  the  war. 

The  Mansfield  speech  was  blunt  and  bitter. 
The  Senator  discredits  optimistic  reports 
from  the  military  that  we  are  slowly  but 
steadily  winning  the  war,  his  pessimism 
shared  to  a  large  degree  by  Journalists  and 
foreign  diplomats  in  Vietnam  now.  The  Sena- 
tor implies  broadly  that  the  American  people 
are  being  hoodwinked:  that  we  are  not  being 
told  how  heavy  a  price  for  continued  escala- 
tion we  will  be  forced  to  pay  In  lives.  In  In- 
creased taxes,  wage  and  price  controls,  a 
call-up  of  reserves,  and  what  he  calls  the 
"countless  adjustments  In  our  national  life 
which  are  Implicit  in  further  extensions  of 
the  American  Involvement."  The  House  Re- 
publicans' plan  for  gradual  withdrawal  was 
developed  by  Rep.  P.  Bradford  Morse  of 
Massachusetts:  it  was  signed  by,  among 
others.  Rep.  Prank  Horton  of  upstate  New 
York.  The  plan  suggests  a  five-step  halt  in 
our  bombing  camptUgn  against  North  Viet- 
nam In  return  for  a  series  of  matching  de- 
escalations  from  Hanoi.  Its  salient  point  Is 
that  disengagement  begin  with  our  side — 
subsequent  withdrawals  on  our  part  depend- 
ing UF>on  Hanoi's  response. 

We  are.  in  Vietnam,  embarked  it  seems 
upon  a  quest  for  a  military  solution  that  Is 
depleting  our  young  manhood  and  national 
treasure.  The  war  appears  to  be  at  a  stand- 
still. It  may  be  that  a  military  solution  Is 
beyond  this  nation's  grasp  unless  we  employ 
the  numbers  and  the  arms  that  carry  with 
them  the  Implicit  threat  of  world  war. 
Whether  proposals  such  as  the  one  offered 
by  the  eight  House  Republicans  are  viable 
we  do  not  know.  But  they  at  least  Indicate 
an  approach,  a  real  quest  for  flexibility  and 
concessions  on  our  part  that  hold  out  some 
hope  of  bringing  the  principals  to  the  bar- 
gaining table.  Current  policy  seems  not  even 
to  give  us  that  much. 


dominance  In  South  Vietnam,  It  would 
hardly  be  helpful,  even  If  U.S.  bombing  of 
the  North  is  of  little  military  value.  If  the 
bombing  is  essential,  as  the  Pentagon  main- 
tains, stopping  It  in  return  for  a  sterile  argu- 
ment while  fighting  and  Infiltration  contin- 
ued would  hamper  the  U.S. 

Representative  Morse  and  hlB  colleagues  do 
not  ask  the  government  to  stop  its  half  of 
the  war,  or  even  the  whole  of  Its  bombing 
effort  In  North  Vietnam,  which  Is  a  small 
fraction  of  the  war.  They  only  ask  It  to  stop 
the  small  part  of  that  bombing  no«h  of  the 
2ist  parallel.  (This  would  exempt  ^pol  but 
not  Haiphong  and  not  the  Infiltration 
routes.)  This  halt  would  be  announced  uni- 
laterally, for  60  days,  with  the  avowed  hope 
that  the  other  side  would  respond  with  an 
equivalent  step  down  the  de-e«calatlon  lad- 
der. If  there  was  no  adequate  response, 
bombing  could  be  resumed.  An  adequate 
response  could  lead  to  another  small  step 
by  the  United  States,  and  so  on  by  each  side 
In  turn. 

Would  the  enemy  respond?  There  Is  no  way 
to  be  sure  without  trying,  and  the  try  would 
bring  little  rUk  and  little  or  no  military 
handicap  to  our  side.  That  would  be  stop- 
ping about  1,  100  of  the  war.  . 


Experimental  Cutback  in  War 

It  is  tempting  to  reply  to  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk's  refrain  that  the  United 
States  cannot  "stop  half  a  war"  by  saying, 
"Why  not?  Isn't  stopping  half  a  war  better 
than  stopping  none?" 

But  that  isn't  fair.  Stopping  our  half 
would  be  dangerous  If  the  enemy  half  went 
on.  which  is  likely— dangerous  to  Americans 
If  they  stayed  on  In  Vietnam,  dangerous  in 
any  case  to  South  Vietnamese  who  had  ac- 
cepted American  protection.  These  dangers 
need  to  be  weighed  against  the  high  cost  and 
counterproductlveness  of  the  war  itself, 
which  is  something  the  Administration  does 
not  seem  to  do.  The  weighing  would  neces- 
sarllv  be  a  guess.  The  long  war  In  itself  is 
certainly  a  major  disaster,  to  everyone 
Involved. 

Of  cotirse,  stopping  our  half  of  the  war 
would  be  wonderful  if  It  led  the  enemy  to 
stop  the  other  half. 

But  what  about  our  stopping  a  much 
smaller  fraction?  An  eighth,  say  or  1  32?  Or 
less?  That  Is  the  essence  of  what  eight  Re- 
pubUcan  congressmen  (P.  Bradford  Morse  of 
Massachusetts  and  others)  proposed  July 
10  and  repeated  July  17.  They  hope  the 
enemy  would  respond  in  kind,  and  that  re- 
peated small  steps  by  each  side  In  turn 
might  lead  to  peace. 

The  enemv  keeps  saying  that  if  the  U.S. 
stopped  bombing  North  Vietnam  this  would 
lead  to  peace  talks  soon.  If  that  meant  Jtist 
peace  talks  In  which  they  reiterated  their 
demand   for  a  U.S.  puUout  and  Viet  Cong 


SMALL  GRANT  HAS  TURNED  OUT  TO 
BE  A  GREAT  BARGAIN  FXDR  THE 
NATION 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brotzman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  service  In  the  88th  Congress  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  made  a 
comparatively  small  grant  in  my  district 
which,  I  think,  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
great  bargain  for  the  Nation. 

It  also  has  proved  to  be  seed  money 
for  the  economic  development  of  a  ver>' 
alert  and  deserving  community. 

The  grant  was  for  an  air  traffic  control 
tower  for  the  Jefferson  County  Airport, 
wliich  at  the  time  had  aspirations  of 
serving  a  significant  portion  of  the  gen- 
eral aviation  requirements  of  the  Denver 
metropolitan  area. 

The  aspiration  has  become  reality, 
thanks  to  a  happy  combination  of  local 
government  foresight.  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  cooperation,  excellent 
airport  management  and  the  solid  sup- 
port of  the  community  of  Broomfield, 
Colo. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this 
project  also  should  be  of  interest  to  the 
Congress  In  light  of  the  growing  air  traf- 
fic crises  at  our  major  metropolitan  air- 
ports. The  extension  of  FAA  control  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  to  new  airports 
such  as  the  Jefferson  County  can  go  a 
long  way  toward  relieving  the  congestion 
at  our  busiest  airports. 

The  story  of  the  fine  cooperation  be- 
tween the  FAA  and  the  Jefferson  County 
and  airport  officials  was  summarized  in 
excellent  fashion  last  week  in  an  out- 
standing weekly  newspaper,  the  Broom- 
field  Star-Builder,  by  Vic  Boccard.  a  col- 
umnist. The  text  follows: 

There  are  no  shortages  of  success  stories  in 
the  Broomfield  community.  One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  Ues  within  a  long  stone's  throw 


of  our  corporate  doorstep.  We  refer  to  the 
Jefferson  County  Airport  under  the  able  man- 
agement of  Bill  Huntsbarger. 

It  was  our  fortunate  lot  to  fall  Into  possee- 
slon  of  some  startling  growth  figures  listing 
TJi.A.  Air  Traffic  Activity.  And  while  sta- 
tistics are  not  the  be-all  and  end-aU  in  Judg- 
ing values,  these  seem  worthy  of  passing 
along.  It  seems  that  when  the  new  tower 
was  Installed  on  Pebruary  2,  1967,  the  Jef- 
ferson County  Airport  was  rated  SOlst  in  the 
nation  based  upon  number  of  operations.  If 
this  term,  "operations",  does  little  to  widen 
the  eye,  stretch  the  mind  and  race  a  tingle 
along  the  spine  ...  let  us  hasten  to  explain 
that  operations  refers  to  aircraft  touch- 
downs and  take  offs. 

Since  the  installation  of  the  tower,  our 
airport  has  Jumped  from  30l8t  to  109th.  To 
date  as  of  August  27th,  the  Broomfield  Air- 
port has  logged  m  168,066  operations.  Pur- 
ther.  It  is  estimated  by  Manager  Hunta- 
barger  that  the  number  will  reach  300,000  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  By  comparison,  Staple- 
ton  is  7th  in  the  nation,  St.  Paul  was  nosed 
out  and  remains  m  110th  spot  and  Colorado 
Springs  ranks  122nd.  The  figiire  becomes  aU 
the  more  impressive  when  you  take  Into  ac- 
cotmt  that  the  tower  is  a  16  hour,  not  a  24 
hour,  operation,  and  that  due  to  a  shortage 
of  weather  equipment  and  instnimentatlon 
the  whole  airport  shuts  down  and  the  lights 
go  on  when  the  celling  is  1000  feet  or  less. 

In  short,  the  government  made  a  mighty 
wise  investment  when  they  came  through 
with  enough  scratch  to  construct  this  much 
needed  tower.  It  also  seems  evident  that  the 
seven  controllers  and  the  tower  chief  In  the 
tower  have  been  busier  than  a  barnacle  at 
high  tide  since  February  2nd, 

One  of  the  high  points  .  .  .  other  than  the 
tower  ...  is  that  the  growth  of  the  airport 
can  be  attributed  to  non-partisan  support. 
Startmg  with  an  Initial  request  to  Congress- 
man Don  Brotzman  during  his  first  term  in 
office,  the  ball  has  been  carried  successively 
and  successfully  bv  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike.  Purther,  the  airport  authority  act 
which  officially  put  tlie  airport  in  business, 
passed  overwhelmingly  through  a  then  split 
state  legislature.  The  County  Commissioners, 
whose  political  pedigrees  are  unknown  to  this 
writer,  were  the  driving  force  in  the  spade 
work  department. 

Where  does  the  Jefferson  County  Airport 
go  from  here?  As  openers,  the  FAA  grant  of 
$77,410  on  a  matching  fund  basis,  will  en- 
able Bill  Huntsbarger  and  force  to  extend 
the  existing  runway  from  6,000  feet  to  7.500 
feet.  It  will  also  enable  the  construction  of 
a  high  speed  turnoff  and  the  lighting  of  all 
taxi  runways,  Tl:ie  high  altitude  safely  mar- 
gin has  been  bumped  upward  and  the  air- 
port Is  now  equipped  to  handle  all  business 
Jets. 

Prom  Broomfield's  standpoint,  the  airport 
is  a  mightv  good  deal.  It  gives  us  a  fine  fa- 
cility at  our  doorstep  at  no  cost,  an  attractive 
magnet  for  industry  and  many  fine,  solid 
citizens  whose  work  Is  concentrated  In  the 
airport  complex.  From  the  airport's  stand- 
point, Broomfield  supplies  a  fine,  modern 
city  at  no  cost.  The  workers  from  the  airport 
give  welcome  support  to  our  restaurant  and 
other  retail  outlets.  The  airport,  in  turn, 
has  received  much  help  from  our  Chief  of 
Police,  water  department,  ambulance,  fire  de- 
partment and  so  on  down  the  line. 

In  short,  here's  one  bonafled  partnership 
In  which  both  sides  benefit  And  If  we  do  a 
little  button  popp.ng  on  the  side  over  the 
airport's  fine  progress,  there's  much  tangible 
Justification. 


PROPER  JOB  RECOGNITION  AND 
JOB  STATUS  BY  MEANS  OF  RE- 
CLASSIFICATION OF  POSITIONS 

Mr  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
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Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pui,ton]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FXTLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  restraint 
being  practiced  In  one  important  area 
when  excesses  appear  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day  In  many  places. 

In  a  letter  to  the  more  than  200  spon- 
sors of  bills  identical  or  similar  to  H.R. 
7,  the  rank  and  file  postal  workers,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers  and  the 
United  Federation  of  Postal  Oerks.  have 
made  their  position  clear.  In  effect  they 
say.  "Go  ahead  and  give  all  other  Fed- 
eral workers  whatever  pay  Increase 
Congress  feels  proper,  but  in  our  case, 
in  lieu  of  a  pay  raise  this  year,  give  us 
proper  job  recognition  and  job  status 
by  means  of  a  justified  and  long  past- 
due  reclassification  of  our  jxjsitlons." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  to  which  I  re- 
fer sets  forth  the  position  of  these  em- 
ployees in  clear  and  unequivocal  terms. 
I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
for  the  Information  and  enlightenment 
for  every  Member  of  this  body : 

National  Absociatton  or  Letter 
Carrieks  and  United  Feder- 
ation or  Postal  Clerks,  AFL- 
CIO, 

Washington.  DC.  September  8, 1967. 
V.3.  House  or  RrpREsruTATivis. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Jim  Pulton:  This  Is 
In  reference  to  a  letter  dated  Augiist  30,  1967, 
from  Rep.  James  M.  Hanley.  Chairman  of  the 
Reclassification  Subcommittee  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  to  each 
of  the  over  200  sponsors  of  bills  Identical 
or  similar  to  H.R.  7.  and  H.R.  4897. 

It  Is  the  purpKxe  of  this  letter  to  make 
sure  that  all  concerned  have  a  crystal  clear 
understanding  of  the  motivation  that 
prompted  the  Introduction  of  H.R.  7.  H.R. 
4897  and  similar  bills  as  well  as  the  situation 
existing  at  this  time. 

First,  the  jxMltlons  of  approximately  two 
million  Federal  employees  can  be.  and  fre- 
quently are.  reclassified  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  or  by  Administrative  action  of 
the  various  and  sundry  departments  and 
agencies. 

Second,  only  designated  "Key  Positions" 
In  the  Poetal  Field  Service  require  affirmative 
action  by  Congress  before  they  can  be  re- 
classified. Both  clerks  and  carriers  occupy 
designated  "Key  Positions."  so  they  must 
seek  relief  from  Congress.  Unlike  other  Fed- 
eral employees,  they  cannot  seek  and  obtain 
reclassification    by   Administrative   action. 

It  long  has  been  deemed  good  personnel 
practice  throughout  the  Federal  Service  to 
review  positions  for  classification  purposes 
on  an  annual  basis.  These  annual  surveys 
have  resulted  In  the  reclassification  of  thou- 
sands of  positions  each  year  on  a  routine 
basis.  At  no  time  In  the  history  of  the  Federal 
Service  has  a  reclassification  action  been 
construed  to  be  a  "pay  raise"  as  such.  How- 
ever, In  the  Poetal  Field  Service,  designated 
"Key  Positions"  have  remained  frozen  at 
their  original  levels  since  they  were  first 
claaalfled  by  Ctongreee  In  1955  (Public  Law 
68 ) .  The  classification  of  these  positions 
arbitrarily  fixed  at  that  time  was  by  Its  very 
nature  a  compromise  between  an  Adminis- 
tration imder  one  party  and  a  Congress  dom- 
inated by  a  second  party.  E;ven  that  action 
followed    two    Presidential    vetoe.    The    em- 


ployees then  In  these  positions  did  not  con- 
sider the  compromise  classification  of  their 
positions  prof>er  and  those  now  in  these  posi- 
tions are  strongly  of  the  same  \-tew. 

Accordingly,  even  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Administration's  pay  proposal,  a  move 
was  started  to  reclassify  upward  by  one  level 
p>06ltlons  in  each  of  the  lower  five  levels  in 
the  Poetal  Field  Service.  Admittedly,  this 
would  result  in  an  increase  In  pay  for  the 
individual  employees  occupying  the  p)ositlons. 
However,  the  primary  consideration  was  not 
a  pay  increase  as  such,  but  rather  a  just  and 
proper  classification  of  the  positions  in  rela- 
tion to  other  positions  in  the  Federal  Serv- 
ice and  those  of  a  comparable  nature  in  pri- 
vate Industry. 

Congressman  Hanley  and  the  over  two  hun- 
dred other  Congressmen  who  Introduced 
companion  bills  to  H.R.  7  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  desire  to  correct  a  long- 
standing Inequity.  We  are  confident  that  he 
and  the  others  recognized  that  those  bills 
contained  certain  costly  provisions  in  addi- 
tion to  the  reclassification  of  the  lower  levels. 
We  wish  to  make  clear  that  those  extraneous 
matters  are  not  the  current  Issue.  Reclassifi- 
cation of  the  lower  five  levels  Is  the  only 
matter  of  current  concern. 

Narrowed  down  in  this  manner  to  one 
Issue,  only  two  factors  are  for  consideration. 
One  is  cost,  and  the  other  is  justification. 

As  to  cost: 

The  Administration  has  estimated  that  the 
payroll  cost  of  reclassifying  the  first  five 
levels  will  amount  to  $325  mUUon  on  an 
annual  basis. 

The  Administration's  pay  Increase  of  4V2 
per  cent  increases  the  payroll  cost  In  the  first 
five  levels  by  $205  million. 

If  reclassification  of  the  first  five  levels  Is 
approved  by  Congress  in  lieu  of  any  pay 
increase  in  the  first  five  levels,  the  difference 
in  payroll  costs  amounts  to  only  $120  million 
on  an  annual  basts. 

Pending  before  the  Committee  is  a  meas- 
ure In  the  nature  of  a  compromise  which 
gives  a  six  per  cent  increase  in  the  lower  five 
levels.  The  cost  of  this  would  amount  to  $255 
million  on  an  annual  basis  for  the  lower  five 
levels. 

Reclassification  of  the  lower  five  levels  in 
lieu  of  this  compromise  increase  would  cost 
only  $70  million  more  on  an  annual  basis. 

■These  figures,  as  provided  by  the  Admin- 
istration to  the  Committee,  should  put  to 
rest  once  and  for  all  the  fantastic  cost  flg- 
xires  so  loosely  used  by  some  opponents  of 
reclassification. 

And  let  It  be  made  clear  here  and  now 
that  reclassification  of  the  positions  is  pre- 
ferred in  lieu  of  either  of  the  pay  Increase 
proposals  described  above. 

As  to  justification: 

In  the  main,  the  positions  Involved  are 
those  of  distribution  clerks  and  letter  car- 
riers often  referred  to  as  the  "white  and  red 
corpuscles  of  the  mall  bloodstream." 

These  positions  are  responsible  and  exact- 
ing. They  require  men  of  Integrity  and  de- 
pendability. Men  devoted  to  their  tasks  and 
with  a  recognition  that  there  Is  little.  If  any, 
opportunity  for  advancement. 

In  short.  If  we  are  to  attract  and  retain 
the  type  of  personnel  required  to  maintain 
the  traditional  high  standards  of  our  postal 
service,  a  proper  and  just  classification  must 
be  given  their  p>ositlons. 

We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  your  friend- 
ship and  hope  that  you  will  give  our  request 
your  favorable  consideration. 

Sincerely  Bind  respectfully, 
E.  C.  Hallbeck, 

President.  VFJ>.C. 
Patrick  J.  Nilan, 
Legislative  Director,  UJ'JP.C. 
Jerome  J.  Kkattng, 

President.  N.A.L.C. 
James  H.  Rademacher, 

Vice  President,  NAZ.C. 


BILL  INTRODUCED  BY  FRESHMAN 
CONGRESSMAN  IS  PASSED:  A 
HELPING  HAND  TO  GOVERNMENT 
PROSECUTORS  IN  THEIR  EFFORTS 
AGAINST  CRIME 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  speak  with  a  trace  of  friendly  envy, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
House  to  H.R.  8654,  to  permit  an  appeal 
by  the  United  States  in  some  instances 
from  an  order  made  before  trial  on  the 
suppression  of  evidence. 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  my  Illinois 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Tom  Railsback. 
In  his  first  year  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, he  has  found  a  way  to  give  our 
Government  prosecutors  a  helping  hand 
in  their  efforts  against  crime.  Not  many 
of  us  are  privileged  to  initiate  an  impor- 
tant improvement,  such  as  this,  and  to 
get  it  passed  by  the  House  so  quickly. 

The  merit  of  his  proposal,  however,  has 
been  recognized  by  his  fellow  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  who  gave  it 
their  unanimous  endorsement. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
RAn-SBACK]  is  our  youngest  colleague 
from  Illinois  on  two  counts — point  of 
service  and  date  of  birth.  I  am  proud  to 
have  served  in  the  Illinois  General  As- 
sembly with  him,  and  I  was  glad  last 
Januarj'  to  welcome  him  to  Washington. 

He  has  served  with  distinction,  both  in 
Springfield  and  in  this  House.  Passage 
of  this  bill  is  an  indication  of  his  effec- 
tiveness. Many  majority  Members  have 
difBculty  getting  a  bill  passed  in  their 
freshman  terms;  and  it  is  not  unheard 
of  that  a  minority  Member  serve  two 
terms  before  his  first  success. 

I  am  happy  for  my  colleague,  and  I 
predict  that  this  is  only  the  first  of  many 
contributions  he  will  make  to  the  law 
and  to  the  United  States. 


NEW  LEFT'S  NATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE FOR  NEW  POLITICS 

.  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin?  \^_^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  a  series 
of  articles  written  by  Alice  Widener,  a 
syndicated  columnist,  and  rewritten  by 
other  publications  including  the  Chicago 
Tribune  by  Chesly  Manly  purport  to 
show  a  connection  between  myself  and 
and  other  Congressmen  and  the  New 
Left's  National  Conference  for  New 
Politics,  as  well  as  with  the  riots  In  the 
Nation's  cities. 

The  fact  is  that  neither  I  nor  any  of 
the  other  Members  mentioned  in  these 
articles  have  any  cormection  whatsoever 
■with  a  new  politics  conference.  Nor  Is 
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there  any  substance  to  the  outrageous 
insinuation  that  my  office  has  something 
to  do  with  the  deplorable  riots  which 
have  taken  place  this  summer.  Indeed, 
as  my  statement  of  August  1  indicates. 
I  am  concerned  with  assigning  the  high- 
est priority  to  improving  the  conditions 
of  the  cities  which  are  the  underlying 
cause  of  riots. 

The  tenuous  basis  for  these  articles 
appears  to  be  the  allegation  that  a  re- 
search assistant  sent  a  handwritten  note 
on  a  copy  of  a  broadly  circulated  press 
release  to  someone  allegedly  connected 
with  the  National  Conference  for  New 
Politics.  This  does  not  constitute  a  con- 
nection with  that  or  any  other  organiza- 
tion. 

As  an  example  of  the  inaccuracies 
engendered  by  these  articles,  I  cite  a  re- 
port by  Richard  Wilson  in  the  August 
30  Washington  Evening  Star  that  I  and 
several  other  Members  were  sending  an 
observer  to  the  new  politics  conference. 
Had  any  of  the  reporters  bothered  to 
check  with  my  office,  they  would  have 
been  informed  of  the  falsity  of  this  and 
the  other  allegations  circulated  in  these 
articles. 


POLITICAL    ATTACK    ON    THE 
GOVERNOR  OF  MICHIGAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  RiegleI  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
amazement  and  disgust  that  I  learned  of 
the  political  attack  on  the  Governor  of 
my  State  of  Michigan  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  As  year  after  year  of  inept 
management  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
mounts  up.  and  U.S.  casualties  multiply, 
I  wonder  how  the  Defense  Secretary  can, 
in  good  conscience,  find  time  to  turn 
away  from  his  duties  of  Defense  Secre- 
tary to  launch  a  political  attack  on  Gov- 
ernor Romney.  If  the  Defense  Secretary' 
has  any  extra  time,  he  ought  to  use  it  to 
get  the  South  Vietnamese  to  start  pulling 
their  share  of  the  load  in  the  war  there. 

The  facts  show,  however,  that  Secre- 
tary McNamara's  greatest  distinction  is 
that  he  has  produced  two  "Edsels"  in  one 
lifetime.  The  first  nearly  crippled  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  the  second,  the  vicious 
Vietnam  stalemate,  is  fast  crippling;  our 
Nation.  On  the  basis  of  a  record  dis- 
tinguished by  consistently  poor  judg- 
ment, one  must  write  off  to  this  poor 
judgment,  or  to  political  expediency,  or 
both,  the  worthless  charge  by  the  De- 
fense Secretary  that  Governor  Romney 
"could  not  recognize  the  truth,  If  he  saw 
it."  Secretary-  McNamara's  own  state- 
ments demonstrate,  and  sadly  so,  that 
he  is  totally  unqualified  to  speak  on  the 
s'j'^ject  of  truth. 

On  Februar>'  18, 1962,  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  asserted  that  guerrilla  tactics  in 
Vietnam  called  for  a  response  "not  with 
big  weapons  and  large  forces  but  with 
companies,  squads,  and  individual 
soldiers."  Mr.  Secretary,  where  was  the 
truth  in  that  statement^ — when  we  now 
see  nine  U.S.  di\isions  committed  in 
Vietnam  to  a  war  that  has  dearly  cost 
the  United  States  nearly  $100  billion  and 
87,000  casualties  from  among  our  finest 
young  men. 


On  June  13. 1963.  Secretary  McNamara 
said: 

Progress  against  the  Vletcong  has  been 
very  satisfactory  Indeed. 

Mr.  Secretary,  where  was  the  truth 
in  that  statement? 

On  October  2,  1963.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara said; 

The  major  part  of  the  U.S.  military  task 
can  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1965,  al- 
though there  may  be  a  continuing  require- 
ment for  a  limited  number  of  U.S.  tramlng 
personnel. 

Mr.  Secretary,  where  is  the  truth  in 
that  statement? 

On  January  27,  1964.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara said: 

This  Is  a  'Vietnamese  war  and  In  the  final 
analysis  it  must  be  fought  and  won  by  the 
Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Secretarj',  where  is  the  truth  in 
that  statement?  When  that  statement 
was  made,  some  15,000  American  troops 
were  in  Vietnam — that  number  has 
multiplied  over  30  times.  So  today,  there 
are  more  American  men  in  frontline 
combat  than  there  are  Vietnamese. 

On  Februarj'  3,  1964,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara said: 

I  personally  believe  this  is  a  war  the  Viet- 
namese must  fight.  It  is  a  guerrilla  war  that 
must  be  fought  by  Vietnamese  countering 
the  local  Viet  Cong  guerrillas.  I  don't  believe 
that  we  can  take  on  that  combat  task  for 
them. 

Mr.  Secretary-,  where  was  the  truth  in 
that  statement,  in  light  of  our  present 
involvement  in  Vietnam? 

On  May  6,  1964,  Secretary  McNamara 
said: 

We  can  provide  advice;  we  can  provide 
logistical  support;  we  can  provide  training 
assistance,  but  we  cannot  fight  the  war  Itself. 

Mr.  Secretary',  where  was  the  truth  in 
that  statement? 

On  May  15.  1964.  Secretary  McNamara 
said  in  answer  to  a  question  on  how  the 
number  of  US.  personnel  in  Vietnam 
would  expand,  "on  balance  the  number  is 
not  likely  to  increase  substantially."  Mr. 
Secretary,  where  was  the  truth  in  that 
.statement?  Since  that  time,  U.S.  troops 
in  Vietnam  have  increased  by  over  440.- 
000,  over  12,000  have  been  killed,  and 
74,000  wounded. 

On  August  9.  1965,  Secretary-  Mc- 
Namara said: 

Well,  first,  has  our  policy  been  successful? 
I  think  you  have  to  look  at  this  over  a  period 
of  years  and  I  would  say  the  answer  Is  yes 

Going  further  the  Secretary  said: 

It  (the  increase  in  guerrilla  strength)  re- 
quires that  we  supplement,  not  substitute 
for.  but  supplement  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces,  and  since  our  forces  will  supplement 
and  not  substitute  for  their  forces;  It  remaiift 
a  South  Vietnamese  war.  They  nre  be.iring 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting;  they  will  continue 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.     . 

Mr.  Secretary-,  where  was  the  truth  in 
that  statement? 

'  And  as  late  as  October  14,  1966,  Secre- 
tary McNamara,  after  returning  from  a 
4-day  visit  to  Vietnam,  said— 3  weeks  be- 
fore the  1966  congressional  elections: 

I  have  seen  nothing  indicating  that  there  is 
a  requirement  for  a  faster  rate  of  deployment 
of  United  States  troops  to  Vietnam, 


Mr.  Secretary,  where  was  the  truth  In 

that  statement?  Because,  since  that  date 
119,000  additional  American  troops  have 
been  sent  to  Vietnam,  and  an  additional 
45.000  have  been  asked  for. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  cannot  find  the  truth 
in  those  statements— and  neither  can  the 
American  people — and  that  includes 
Governors  as  well  as  the  man  on  the 
street. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  ' 
a  constituent  of  my  district,  who,  inci- 
dentally, Identified  himself  as  a  Demo- 
crat, said  to  me  the  other  day  at  a  plant 
gate,  and  I  quote : 

McNamara  is  either  the  biggest  liar  or  the 
biggest  fool  that  ever  came  down  the  pike. 

Optimistically  worded  press  state- 
ments, flashy  computer  analyses,  dra- 
matic trips  to  Vietnam,  and  gimmicks 
like  the  electronic  wall  are  altogether  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  unvarnished  truth. 

Mr.  Secretary-,  it  was  your  own  Assist- 
ant Secretary'  of  Defense,  Mr.  Sylvester, 
who  said: 

It's  Inherent  in  government's  right  to  lie 
to  save  Itself  .  .  .  that  seems  to  me  basic. 

On  that  same  date  he  also  said : 
When  the  administration  Is  on  the  defen- 
sive under  our  political  system,  I  would  al- 
ways be  suspicious  of  what  it  said. 

And  in  July  of  1965,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  said  again : 

Look,  If  you  think  any  American  official  Is 
going  to  tell  you  the  truth,  then  you're 
stupid. 

Well,  the  American  people  are  sick  and 
fed  up  with  phony  assessments  of  the 
Vietnam  situation  whether  their  source 
Is  poor  judgment  or  outright  deception — 
and  if  this  point  is  not  clear  now,  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  will  make  it  crystal 
clear  in  November  1968. 


THE  APPROPRIATIONS  BUSINESS 
OF  THE  SESSION 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemsm 
from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter  and 
tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  v,-tLS  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted,  I  am  including  herewith,  for 
the  information  of  Members  and  others 
interested,  up-to-date  tabulations  show- 
ing in  summary  form  the  status  of  the 
appropriations  bills  of  the  session. 

HOUSE    ACTIONS 

The  House  has  considered  budget  re- 
quests for  appropriations  of  some  S138.6 
billion  at  this  ses.slon  Those  requests 
have  been  reduced  In  the  House  by  $3,- 
938.939.998.  Of  that  total,  $3,816,483,298 
was  cut  from  requests  in  the  12  bills 
dealing  with  fiscal  1968. 

Some  $9  billion,  plus— roughly — of  ad- 
ditional appropriation  requests  are  yet 
to  be  reported  in  appropriation  bills 
dealing;  with  military  construction,  for- 
eign assistance,  and  the  closing  supple- 
mental bill.  These  bills  hinpe  wholly  or 
almost  entirely  on  annual  authorization 
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legislation  not  yet  enacted,  or  In  some 
Instances  not  reported  from  committee. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  con- 
tinues to  mark  time  on  them. 

aXNATK  ACTIONS 

The  Senate  has  considered  8  of  the  14 
appropriation  bills  sent  over  from  the 
House  this  session.  They  involve  budget 
requests  for  appropriations  of  some 
$113.9  billion  and  In  simmiary,  they  are 
above  the  appropriation  budget  requests 
by  the  net  amount  of  $111  million.  This 
Is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the 


Senate  added  slightly  over  $2  billion  to 
the  House  amoimts  in  the  agricultural 
appropriation  bill.  That  bill  is  pending 
In  conference.  And  the  Labor-HEW 
bill  is  also  pending  in  conference. 

FINAL    ACTIONS 

If  we  include  the  money  totals  In  the 
Defense  conference  agreement,  for 
which  the  report  has  been  filed,  final  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  on  six  bills  this  ses- 
sion— two  supplementals  for  fiscal  1967 
and  four  regular  annual  bills  for  fiscal 
1968.  They  appropriate  $93,535,259,802,  a 


sum  $1,931,586,060  below  the  correspond- 
ing budget  requests.  The  four  bills  per- 
taining to  fiscal  1968  appropriate  $79.1 
billion,  a  reduction  of  about  $1.8  billion 
from  the  requests. 

The  conference  agreement  on  the  De- 
fense bill  resolves  all  matters  as  to 
amounts  of  money  appropriated,  but 
does  put  one  language  provision  in  dis- 
agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  two  tables — a 
summarization  of  the  totals  and  a  list- 
ing by  individual  bills: 


COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATION  BILL  TOTALS.  90TH  CONG.,  1ST  SESS.,  AS  OF  SEPT.  11,  1967 

lOoM  not  Include  my  "tMCk-door"  typ«  appropriation],  or  p«rman«nt  appropriations '  under  previous  legislation.  Does  Include  Indefinite  appropriations  carried  In  annual  appropriation  bills. 

All  fifures  are  rounded  amounts) 


Bills  tor  fiscal  1967 

Bills  for  fiscal  1968 

Bills  tor  the  session 

A.  House  actions: 

1.  Budiet  requesb  for  appropriations  considered 

114.411,000.000 
14,238,000,000 

"  $124,163.000, 000 
!' 120, 347, 000, 000 

Jl  38,  574,000  000 

2.  Amounb  In  14  bills  passed  by  House 

134,585,000,000 

3.  Change  from  corresponding  budget  requests 

-173,000.000 

-3.816,000.000 

-3, 989, 000, 000 

B.  Senate  actions: 

1.  Budget  requests  for  appropriations  considered 

14,  533, 000,  000 
14,457,000,000 

» 99, 379. 000,  000 
'99,567,000,000 

113,912,000,000 

2.  Amounts  In  8  bills  passed  by  Senate 

114,024,000,000 

3.  Change  from  corresponding  budget  requests 

-76,000,000 
+219,000,000 

+188.000,000 
+2.271.000,000 

+112.000,000 

4.  Compared  with  House  amounts  in  these  8  bills 

+2,  490. 000, 000 

C.  Final  Ktiont: 

1.  Budget  requests  for  appropriations  considered 

14,533,000,000 
14,394,000,000 

80,934,000.000 
'79,141,000,000 

95. 467. 000,  000 

Z.  Amounts  approved  in  6  bills  enacted 

93, 535,  000, 000 

3.  Comparison  with  corresponding  budget  requests 

-139.000,000 

-1,793,000,000 

-1.932,000,000 

I  Permanent  appropriations  ware  tentatively  estimated  in  January  budget  at  about  $15,212,- 
066,000  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

>  Includes  advance  funding  tor  fiscal  1%9  for  urban  renewal  and  mass  transit  grants  (budget 
1980.000  000;  House  bill.  J925.000.000)  and  for  grants-in-aid  lor  airports  (budget,  J75,000(»0; 
House  bill,  $65,000,000), 


>  And  participation  sales  auttiorizatlons  as  follows:  Total  authorizations  requested  in  budget. 
$4,300,000,000;  total  in  House  bills,  $1,946,000,000;  total  in  Senate  bills.  $700,000,000. 
•  Includes  Defense  conference  agreement;  pending  House  and  Senate  approval. 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTION  ON  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  IN  APPROPRIATION  BILLS,  90TH  CONG.,  1ST  SESS.,  AS  OF  SEPT.  11, 1967 
IDoes  not  include  any  "back-door"  type  ippropriations,  or  permanent  appropriations  ■  under  previous  legislation.  Does  include  Indefinite  appropriations  carried  in  annual  appropriation  bills) 


Budget  estimates 

considered  by 

House 

Passed  House 

Budget  estimates 

considered  by 

Senate 

Passed  Senate 

EnKted 

(+)  or  (-),  latest 

action  compared  to 

budget 

Bills  for  fiscal  1968: 

Treasu ry-Post  Office 

$7, 613, 787,  000 

63, 499.  000 
49. 600,  000 
1,443,793.000 
(30,700,000) 
"10.804.642.700 
(40.000,000) 
'13.122,603.000 
'2.342.942.000 
231,311.132 
'5,021.097.400 
(859.600.000) 
71,584.000.000 
'1.718,618.772 
4,867.813.000 
5.100.000.000 
•  (2, 937.  000.  000) 
•(3,818,736,000) 

•(2,284,949,000) 

$7,499,230,000 

59, 499. 000 

48.100.000 

1,365,310,150 

(16,200.000) 

'•  10, 013, 178,782 

$7,615,148,000 

$7,555,167,000 

$7,545,641,000 

-$69, 507, 000 

District  of  Columbia: 

Federal  payments 

-4,000.000 

Federal  loan  appropriation 

-1,500,000 

Interior 

1,458,218,666 
(30.700,000) 

1,399.359.550 

(16.200.000) 

1,382.848, 350 
(16,200,000) 

-75,369,650 

Loan  and  contract  authorizations. 

(-14.500,000) 

Independent  otfices-HUD 

-791.463,918 

Contract  authorization 

(-40.000.000) 

Ljbor-HEW 

'13,137,488,000 

'  2, 194.  026.  500 

228.089.952 

'4,770,580,950 

(859,600,000) 

70.  295. 200. 000 

'1.530.198.372 

4. 622.  922. 000 

4,583,400,000 

•13,424,146,000 

13.421,660,000 

-2,486.000 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary 

-148.915,500 

Legislative 

276,005,210 

'5,021,097,400 

(859.600.000) 

71,584,000.000 

275.885.804 
•  6. 782,  529, 789 
(909, 000, 000) 
70,132,320,000 

275.699,035 

-306,175 

Ajriculfure 

+1,761.432.389 

Loin  iuthorization 

( -h49. 400.  000) 

Defense 

•69.936.620,000 

«  -1.647.380,000 

Transportation 

-188.420.400 

Public  works 

-244.891.000 

NASA 

-516,600,000 

Military  construction 

Foreign  assistance 

Supplemental  (poverty,   other   deferred   items;   usual 
supplementals) 

SubtotaL  1968  bills 

124,163,707,004 

120.347,223.706 

99.378.614.610 

99,566.922,143 

79. 140, 808, 385 

-1.929,407,254 

Bills  for  fiscal  1967: 

Defense  supplemental  (Vietnam) 

12,275,870,000 
2,134,932,833 

12.196,520,000 
2.041,826,133 

12. 275,  870, 000 
2,257,604,652 

12,196.520.000 
2,260,246,933 

12,196,520,000 
2,197,931,417 

-79.350,000 

2d  supplemental 

-59.673,235 

SubtoUl,  1967  bills 

14,410.802,833 

14.238,346.133 

14,533,474,652 

14,456,766,933 

14.394,451,417 

-139,023.235 

Cumulative  appropriation  totals  for  the  session: 

House  (14  bills) 

138,574.509,837 

134,585,569,839 

-3,988,939.998 

Senate  (8  bills) 

113,912,089,262 
95, 466,  845, 862 

114,023,689,076 

93. 535,' 259.' 802' 

+111,599,814 

Enected  (6  bills) 

-1,931.586,060 

...  .... 

'  Permanent  "appropriations"  were  tentatively  estimated  in  January  budget  at  about  $15,212.- 
066,000  for  fiscal  year  1968.  (All  forms  of  permanent  "new  obligational  authority"  lor  1968  were 
tentatively  estimated  in  the  January  budget  at  $17,452,899,000  ) 

'  Includes  advance  funding  for  fiscal  1969  for  urban  renewal  and  mass  transit  grants  (budget. 
$900,000,000:  House  bill,  $925,000,000). 

•  And  participation  sales  authorizations  as  follows:  Independent  officevHUD.  $3,235,000,000 
in  budget  estimates  and  $881,000,000  in  House  bill:  Labor-HEW  $115  000,000  in  budget  estimates 
■nd  House  bill;  Slate,  Jistice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary,  $150,000,000  in  budget  estimates  and 


House  bill;  Argiculture.  $800,000,000  In  budget  estimates  and  House  bill.  $700,000,000  in  Senate 
bill  Total  authorizations  requested  in  budget,  $4,300,000,000;  total  in  House  bills,  $1,346,000,000; 
toUl  in  Senate  bills.  $700,000,000. 

•  Conference  agreement,  pending  House  and  Senate  approval. 

>  Includes  advance  funding  for  fiscal  1969  for  grants-in-aid  for  airports  (budget,  $75,000,000; 
House  bill,  $65,000,000). 

•  These  are  the  amounts  presently  pending  consideratkin  In  the  committee. 
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ADDRESS  BY  CHARLES  COGEN 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
ma.tter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  excerpts  from  a  very  fine 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Charles  Cogen. 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  at  the  51st  Annual  Convention 
of  the  AFT  on  August  21 : 

Once  again,  we  are  gathered  together  In 
our  annual  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  down  broad  policy  which  will  govern 
the  actions  of  our  union  for  the  coming 
year.  We  are  more  numerous  and  more  influ- 
ential than  ever  before.  The  past  school  year 
was  the  greatest  year  of  growth  In  AFT 
history.  Our  membership  Increased  by  IS'"-, 
a  rate  almost  twice  that  of  the  non-union 
associations. 

I  call  attention  to  the  continuing  rapid 
growth  of  the  AFT,  not  in  any  sense  of  smug 
satisfaction,  but  rather  to  point  out  the 
fundamental  significance  which  underlies 
our  progress.  That  significance  is  simply 
this:  teachers  want  to  do  things  for  them- 
selves. They  want  the  freedom  and  the  power 
to  control  their  own  professional  destiny. 
The  AFT  provides  the  means  for  achieving 
these  objectives. 

Teachers  and  the  AFT  are  coming  of  age, 
and  we  demand  our  due  place  in  the  na- 
tional educational  policy-making  process. 
Our  change  of  headquarters,  minor  as  It 
may  seem,  serves  as  a  signal  of  that  determi- 
nation. 

THE    SOCIAL    CRISIS   AND   THE    NEED    FOR 
EDUCATIONAL    EEFORMATION 

It  would  be  an  over-statement  to  assert 
that  If  the  people  of  Detroit,  or  Newark,  or 
Milwaukee,  or  a  dozen  other  cities  had  good 
schools,  there  would  have  been  no  riots  this 
summer.  We  must  reject  such  a  simple,  self- 
serving  analysis.  But  it  is  true  that  the 
rebuilding,  reformation,  and  revitalization  of 
American  education  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant need  in  the  general  reconstruction  of 
American  society. 

The  first  step  in  any  such  reformation 
must  be  a  frank  and  honest  assessment  of 
the  needs  of  society  and  the  shortcomings  of 
our  present  educational  endeavor.  I  very 
strongly  urge  that  this  convention  give 
wholehearted  support  to  the  present  effort 
to  make  a  national  educational  assessment. 

Haven't  we  been  saying  all  along  that  our 
schools  are  not  good  enough?  That  classes 
are  too  large  to  teach  effectively?  Too  large 
to  permit  teachers  to  give  individual  guidance 
to  students?  Have  we  not  been  saying  that 
the  shortage  of  teachers  is  a  national  dis- 
grace? Have  we  not  been  saying  that  regard- 
less of  the  cost,  all  children  must  be  taught 
to  read?  We  have  been  saying  these  things 
and  much  more  for  many  years,  but  It  has 
been  difficult  for  us  to  present  our  case  on 
all  of  our  educational  problems  In  black  and 
white,  in  statistics,  In  irrefutable  research. 
Besides,  since  teachera  do  not  have  a  personal 
interest  In  such  matters,  otir  opinions  are 
often  not  taken  as  seriously  as  they  should  be. 

needed:      A     NATIONAL     MASTER     PLAN     rOB 
fcyfEC'I'lVIL    nXUCATION 

I  urge  that  the  President  of  the  tTnited 
States  convene  a  national  educational  strat- 
egy conference  .  .  .  with  the  responsibility 
for  producing  a  master  plan  for  education 
for  the  nation,  including  specific  details  and 
a    time-table    for    accomplishment    so    that 


progress  in  fulfllUng  the  plan  will  be  clearly 
evident. 

Now  some  will  say,  "Oh.  you  are  talking 
about  another  White  House  Conference  on 
Education."  This  is  precisely  one  of  the 
things  I  am  not  talking  about.  I  have  at- 
tended White  House  Conferences  on  Edu- 
cation. Very  few  teachers  or  teacher  repre- 
sentatives are  present.  The  conference  talks 
for  two  or  three  days.  By  the  rules  of  the 
game.  It  is  forbidden  to  adopt  resolutions 
(to  make  doubly  sure  that  nobody  rocks  the 
boat).  Above  all,  such  a  conference  must 
not  ask  for  more  money. 

NEED    FOR    NATIONAL    STANDARDS 

There  may  be  some  school  6yst«ms  or 
some  states  which  do  not  want  Federal 
money,  but  they  are  few  indeed.  And  yet 
there  are  many  people,  Including  those  In 
the  non-union"  association,  who  think  that 
the  federal  government  should  lise  its  tax- 
ing power  to  raise  money  and  simply  turn 
it  over  to  the  states  to  spend,  with  no  strings 
attached,  especially  no  strings  of  desegrega- 
tion. 

It  is  almost  as  important  to  the  citizens 
of  New  York  City,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles 
that  the  states'  of  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  a  dozen  others 
have  good  schools  as  it  is  for  those  cities 
to  have  good  schools  within  their  own  school 
districts. 

GREATER    LOCAL    COMMUNrTT    AND    TEACHER 
PARTICIPATION 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  idea  that  otir  traditionally  elected 
or  appointed  school  boards  are  In  many 
cases  alienated  from  large  sections  of  the 
communities  whose  educational  interests 
they  are  chosen  to  safeguard.  This  is  an- 
other problem  which  the  national  educa- 
tional strategy  conference,  to  which  I  have 
been  referring,  should  deal  with. 

In  the  case  of  teachers,  increased  local 
participation  in  the  schools  means  the  in- 
creased development  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. In  the  past  year,  the  nimiber  of  col- 
lective bargaining  contracts  negotiated  by 
AFT  locals  has  more  than  doubled.  Most 
of  these  contracts  were  negotiated,  inciden- 
tally,  without  work  stoppages. 

Much  more  can  be  done  through  the  In- 
strument of  collective  bargaining  at  the 
local  level. 

Another  area  of  local  negotiation  which 
I  very  strongly  urge  upon  our  unions  is  that 
of  research  and  development.  Too  much  of 
current  educational  research  Is  carried  on 
by  institutions  with  only  tangential  rela- 
tionship with  the  schools.  Classroom  teach- 
ers are  rarely  involved  in  the  planning  and 
evaluation  of  such  research. 

MORE  EFFECTIVE   SCHOOLS 

A  final  and  most  significant  goal  of  ne- 
gotiation should  be  the  More  Effective 
Schools  Program. 

Joseph  Alsop  found  it  Important  enough 
to  follow  up  his  syndicated  series,  men- 
tioned bv  me  in  my  printed  report,  with 
an  article  in  the  July  22  Issue  of  the  New 
Republic.  The  title  is,  very  appropriately, 
"No  More  Nonsense  About  Ghetto  Educa- 
tion." 

The  APT  has  been,  since  1964,  the  recog- 
nized leader  in  the  effort  to  create  effective 
school  systems.  It  is  regrettable,  but  a  fact, 
that  no  educational  organization,  outside  of 
the  -VFT,  nationally  or  locally,  has  shown 
much  concern  for  the  educational  plight  and 
blight  facing  our  nation's  schools. 

CHANGES   XN    EDUCATIONAL    STRUCTtTRE 

The  most  manifest  example  of  the  changes 
being  introduced  into  our  schools  by  the  new 
establishment  is  the  massive  use  of  teacher 
aides — "para-professionals,"  as  they  are  com- 
ing to  be  called. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  not  only  is  it 
possible  to  assign  to  aides  many  non-instruc- 
tional chores  which  have  traditionally  been 


performed  by  teachers,  but  many  auxiliary 
instructional  duties,  as  well,  might  very  well 
be  given  to  such  personnel. 

.  .  it  is  essential  that  career  lines  be 
established,  perhaps  leading  to  full  teacher 
status.  Neglect  of  the  career  concept  will  in- 
evitably result  in  the  sort  of  paternal  and 
master-servant  relationship  between  teach- 
ers and  aides  which  we  have  found  so  abhor- 
rent in  the  relationship  of  administrators 
and  teachers. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  where  these 
para-professionals,  or  auxiliary  aides  have 
been  introduced  in  schools,  teachers  are  al- 
most universally  pleased  with  this  assistance. 

I  am  not  In  any  way  contemplating  In- 
creasing the  number  of  pupils  who  would  be 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  teacher 
with  or  without  aides.  I  am  suggesting  that 
the  use  of  these  so-called  "para-profes- 
sionals" can  enhance  the  intensity  and  the 
quail tv  of  instruction. 

I  wish  to  point  to  a  measure  now  pending 
before  the  Congress  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative James  H,  Scheuer  from  the  Bronx. 
New  -^ork.  Representative  Scheuer's  proposal 
is  a  modest  one.  But  it  is  certainly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  It  would  provide  for  fed- 
eral assistance  for  the  training  for  career 
lines  within  our  social  services,  including 
education,  

There  are  many  more  changes  coming  from 
our  new  establishment  which  will  profound- 
ly affect  teachers  and  the  schooU.  some  of 
them  obviously  good,  and  some  which  seem, 
at  first  glance,  to  be  dangerous,  and  thU  Is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  why  we  have  called 
vour  attention  to  the  developing  relation- 
ship among  teachers,  schools  and  the  govern- 
ment through  the  wording  of  the  convention 

theme. 

Now  all  of  the  things  I  have  Just  enumer- 
ated are  certainly  uncontestably  necessary. 
Tet  in  conference  after  conference,  someone 
is  apt  to  get  up  and  say,  "Good  schools  are 
not  a  matter  of  money.  It  is  a  matter  of 
how  you  spend  the  available  money."  Then 
they  proceed  to  set  forth  their  personal 
panaceas  for  our  ailing  school  systems.  V/hat 
nonsense  that  is!  Good  schools  cost  good 
money,  and  we  are  not  afraid  to  say  so.  And 
we  all  oppose  anyone  who  thinks  that  you 
can  get  good  educaUon  without  spending 
much  more  money  than  we  are  now. 

I  do  not  propose  to  Judge  at  this  point 
whether  or  not  this  country  is  spending  Its 
money  wiselv  in  Vietnam,  or  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, or  in  scores  of  federally  supported  space 
and  armament  production  centers. 

Economists  have  estimated  that  at  least 
t40  billion  a  year  Is  lost  through  tax  loop- 
holes- oil  and  gas  depletion  allowances:  the 
inadequacy  of  the  tax  on  long-term  capital 
gains;  exemption  of  Income  from  Interest  on 
state  and  municipal  bonds:  inflated  expense 
allowances;  unlimited  exemptions,  in  some 
situations,  on  charitable  organizations,  some 
of  which  can  be  called  "charlteble"  only  in 
the  most  charitable  use  of  the  term.  There  are 
many  Individuals  in  the  United  States  who 
make  large  Incomes  and  yet  through  clever 
manipulation  and  sound  advice  from  people 
who  specialize  in  such  things,  pay  no  Ux 
whatever. 

Now  let  no  one  tell  us  that  this  nation 
cannot  afford  good  schools! 

A    YEAR    or    SIGNlrlCANT    ACTION:      1886-67 

Before  we  turn  to  the  business  of  this 
convention.  I  should  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this  year's  Officers'  Reports.  A  copy 
of  the  booklet  has  been  distributed  to  each 
delegate.  The  impressive  thing  about  this 
booklet  is  the  evidence  it  gives  of  the  tre- 
mendous union  activity  which  has  been  going 
on  during  the  past  year  in  every  area  of  the 
country.  One  hundred  and  three  new  locals 
were  chartered.  More  than  60  new  contract* 
were  negotiated,  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
Chicago  contract,  affecting  tens  of  thousands 
of  teachers  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
students. 
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We  have  begun  to  organize  successruUy  In 
colleges.  And  college  teachers  In  Illinois, 
Michigan.  New  Torlc,  and  CalUornla  have 
shown  that  collective  bargaining  is  just  as 
appropriate  on  the  higher  education  level 
as  It  Is  for  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers. 

In  December  we  held  a  remarkable  con- 
ference on  racism  In  education  which  at- 
tracted nationwide  attention.  Our  new 
journal,  Changing  Education,  has  received 
many  accolades  from  the  academic  com- 
munity. Time  and  again  we  have  been  fea- 
tured In  nationwide  newspaper  and  magazine 
stories  about  education.  Educational  and 
civic  organizations  increasingly  ask  us  to 
provide  speakers  for  their  conferences. 

We  have  established  a  public  review  txoard 
to  act  upon  any  complaints  of  union  mem- 
bers about  the  way  our  union  Is  function- 
ing.  We  finally  saw  our  plan  for  a  council  of 
unions  wtthln  the  AFL-CIO  which  enroll 
"professionals"  come  to  fruition.  Our  train- 
ing workshops  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  Oornell  University  were  the  meet  suc- 
ceeeful  ever.  Our  research  gfrant  program 
has  elicited  great  grass  roots  resi^onse  and 
our  research  publications  have  had  wide  cir. 
culatlon.  I 

We  continue  to  win  key  collective  bargain- 
ing election  victories.  Two  years  ago,  who 
would  have  thought  that  the  teachers  of  Bal- 
timore would  now  be  represented  by  the  APT 
SLM  their  exclusive  bargaining  agent?  And  one 
year  ago.  who  would  have  thought  that  this. 
our  nation's  capital,  and  the  home  base  of 
the  NEA,  would  be  an  AIT  town  I 

I  urge  that  you  read  the  Officers'  Reports 
booklet.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  AFT, 
with  each  succeeding  year,  becomes  a  more 
dynamic  and  Influential  force  in  American 
life. 

THK   TKAB    AITEAD 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
coming  year  will  see  the  AFT  continue  along 
its  successful  road.  Our  major  tasks  are 
clew  and  unmistakable.  To  begin  with,  there 
are  still  school  districts  employing  a  total 
of  approximately  100,000  teachers  which  do 
not  know  whether  schools  will  open  on  time 
this  Fall  because  their  school  managements 
have  not  gotten  down  to  brass  tacks  In  their 
negotiations  with  our  locals. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear:  the  AFT 
wants  good  contracts,  providing  for  Im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  education — not 
strikes.  But  if  school  and  government 
authorities  refuse  to  bargain  In  good  faith, 
refuse  to  do  all  that  they  possibly  can  do  to 
provide  good  schools,  it  is  our  professional 
duty  to  refuse  to  permit  schools  to  operate 
on  such  a  less-^han-satlsfactory  basis.  For 
our  part,  we  will  Ao  everything  we  can  to 
reach  agreement  In  these  districts  Our  lo- 
cal.R  will  bargain  in  good  faith  and  the  Na- 
tional officers  .-xr.d  staff,  as  I  have  noted 
earlier,  will  do  everything  possible  to  assist 
them.  But  !f  it  becomes  necessary  to  con- 
duct a  work  stoppage,  we  will  help  them 
win  It! 

Serious  roadblocks  are  being  placed  In  our 
way.  More  states  are  passing  what  they 
consider  '  enf  ^iceable"  anti-strike  laws. 
Judges  are  Increasingly  impcilng  fines  and 
even  jail  sentences  In  Injunction  violations. 
This  has  happened  even  In  an  Instance  like 
the  Cook  County  (Chicago  area i  College 
local's  situation,  where  a  settlement  had  al- 
ready been  reached  between  the  contesting 
parties.  In  this  case.  Judge  CovelU  stated, 
'•Teachers  have  been  coddled  too  long:  it's 
about  time  they  were  paddled."  What  ju- 
dicial arrogance  this  Is! 

Of  vital  importance  is  the  plan  of  mass 
resignations  which  the  United  Federation  of 
Teachers,  our  New  York  local,  has  decided 
to  follow  In  case  of  an  Impaaee.  The  out- 
come of  this  procedure  may  well  be  as  his- 
toric in  ita  consequences  as  Its  strikes  of 
1960  and  1962. 

The  right  not  to  work  under  substandard 


conditions  Is  a  right  we  must  insist  upon 
regardless  of  fines,  Jallings,  or  other  threats. 
Without  this  right,  we  have  no  collective  bar- 
gaining and  we  have  no  freedom.  It  U  a 
right  which  employees  in  other  unions  had 
to  win  against  the  same  forces  that  now 
stand  In  opposition  to  us.  We  will  succeed 
just  as  they  have  succeeded. 

Another  pressing  problem  In  which  the 
National  union  must  provide  leadership  is 
that  of  establishing  proper  standards  in  li- 
censing and  certification  of  teachers.  We  have 
learned  that  relying  upon  legislation  and 
certification  standards  established  by  slate 
bodies  is  unrealistic.  Every  time  there  is  a 
shortage  of  fully-certlfled  teachers,  thou- 
sands of  additional  persons  are  given  provi- 
sional licenses  to  fill  the  vacant  positions.  It 
Is  this  "don't-ralse-the-bridge-lower-the- 
rlver"  philosophy  which  has  resulted  In  the 
present  overwhelming  lack  of  fully  qualified 
teachers. 

If  we  use  our  bargaining  power  In  a 
planned  and  concerted,  meaningful  way,  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  be  able  to  estab- 
lish a  nationwide  standard  for  the  certifica- 
tion of  teachers.  During  the  year  ahead,  we 
plan  to  explore  this  idea  and  to  develop  it. 
»  We  must  also  come  to  grips  with  problems 
having  to  do  with  the  relationship  between 
teachers  and  the  communities  in  which  they 
teach.  We  must  avoid  alienation  from  society 
at  all  costs  because  the  school  Is  a  social  In- 
stitution and  it  can  succeed  only  if  It  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  society. 

Finally,  still  another  major  area  of  con- 
cern for' the  APT  must  be  that  of  legislation 
In  the  states  and  in  the  national  Congress.  It 
Is  not  enough  to  be  able  to  back  up  our  poli- 
cies and  our  demands  by  reason  and  research, 
although  these  are  Important.  We  must  also 
be  able  to  talk  the  language  of  the  politi- 
cian in  terms  that  he  can  understand,  and 
that  means  that  we  must  Intensify  our  po- 
litical action.  To  do  this,  we  must  have 
strong  state  federations  and  I  very  strongly 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  our  con- 
stitution which  would  require  every  AFT 
local  to  maintain  state  affiliation. 

What  we  do  during  the  year  ahead  may 
very  well  have  a  great  bearing  on  the  outcome 
of  the  Pall  1968  elections.  We  must  proceed 
\-lgorou8ly,  but  not  in  any  partisan  sense. 
Our  over-riding  concern  must  be  the  welfare 
of  the  schools,  for  If  teachers  do  not  fight  for 
good  schools  with  every  means  at  their  dis- 
posal, who  will? 

CONCH7SI0N 

And  so.  we  are  about  to  begin  our  delib- 
erations. The  AFT  conventions  Is  a  meaning- 
ful gathering  together  of  teacher  delegates 
to  deliberate  major  .policy  concerns  of  our 
union.  An  AFT  convention  is  also  a  happy 
time — not  only  because  of  the  chance  it  gives 
us  to  meet  with  long-time  friends,  but  also 
because  It  is  always  heart-warming  to  know 
that  there  are  many  kindred  spirits  In  the 
AFT.  So.  let  us  proceed  in  all  seriousness,  but 
with  good  feeling,  to  attempt  to  solve  the 
problems  which  confront  us! 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OP  1967 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  wbs  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
are  all  aware.  House  consideration  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  on  August  24. 
carried  over  into  the  early  hours  of  Fri- 
day morning.  I  had  hoped  to  submit  a 


statement  for  the  record  that  night  on 
specific  provisions  of  the  act.  However, 
the  hour  grew  late  and  the  amendments 
were  many,  so  rather  than  insert  a  state- 
ment that  night.  I  decided  to  prepare 
a  more  detailed  commentary,  particu- 
larly on  policy  positions  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  want  to  add  my  per- 
sonal thanks  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  [Mr. 
Morgan],  for  the  patient  way  in  which 
he  conducted  the  hearings  on  the  for- 
eign assistance  bill. 

The  committee  gave  this  legislation 
careful  study,  for  we  were  all  aware  of 
the  questioning  mood  prevailing  in  Con- 
gress and  among  our  citizens  over  the 
effectiveness  of  this  program.  As  several 
of  my  colleagues  have  mentioned,  the 
committee  spent  53  days  listening  to  and 
evaluating  the  testimony  of  both  public 
and  private  witnesses,  so  the  bill  brought 
to  the  floor  had  undergone  close  com- 
mittee scrutiny. 

It  was  obvious  to  all  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  that  much  of  the  frustration 
over  this  program  related  to  other  Amer- 
ican commitments,  such  as  Vietnam  and 
the  related  fiscal  deficit,  the  Middle  East. 
and  to  the  riot-filled  summer  we  have 
just  experienced  in  this  country.  I  believe 
that  in  considering  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
we  would  have  done  well  to  remember 
not  to  allow  our  frustrations  over  other 
U.S.  policies  to  distort  our  perspective  on 
this  issue.  I  will  not  deny  that  foreign  aid 
is  related  to  other  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  issues;  but  we  are  in  error  to  re- 
duce this  aid  program  as  a  reaction 
against,  for  instance,  our  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

I  voted  in  committee  in  support  of  the 
bill's  authorization  of  $3.1  billion  as  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  I  regret  that  the  House  membership 
did  not,  in  its  wisdom,  support  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  long-term  development 
loan  funds  were  cut  $150  million  from 
the  committee-approved  $600  million  to 
S450  million.  These  loans  are  available 
only  to  those  countries  making  economic 
progress,  and  are  repayable.  The  execu- 
tive has  programed  22  countries  for  as- 
si-stance  under  this  program  in  fiscal 
1968.  Such  loans  can  be  effectively  ap- 
plied to  construct  a  nation's  infrastruc- 
ture, such  as  dams,  irrigation,  and  power 
facilities  which  are  basic  to  any  economic 
development  plan.  I  particularly  regret 
the  House  action  cutting  technical  as- 
sistance authorization  $33  million  from 
the  committee-approved  level  of  S243 
million  to  S210  million.  As  I  stated  during 
the  debate  on  this  provision,  technical 
assistance  is  aimed  at  encouraging  devel- 
oping countries  to  engage  in  self-help, 
to  pull  themselves  up  by  their  own  ef- 
forts so  that  they  will  not  have  to  depend 
on  foreign  aid.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  in- 
consistent to  vote  against  technical  as- 
sistance on  the  grounds  that  it  will  save 
this  country  money  next  year.  In  the 
long  run.  the  cutting  dov.ii  of  tliese 
funds  will  limit  the  march  of  many  de- 
veloping nations  toward  economic  self- 
sufficiency  and  may  end  up  costing  the 
United  States  additional  funds  in  the 
years  ahead. 

I    fully    supported    the    committee's 
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statement  on  self-help.  It  is  evident  to 
most  of  us  that  development  is  basically 
the  responsibility  of  less  developed  na- 
tions. Unless  these  countries  are  willing 
to  establish  the  environment  within 
which  development  can  take  place,  we 
can  be  of  little  aid  to  them.  In  countries 
where  a  favorable  development  cUmate 
exists,  the  United  States  can  aid  through 
capital  loans  and  grants,  through  tech- 
nical assistance,  but  most  importantly 
by  encouraging  the  involvement  of  U.S. 
private  enterprise  in  these  countries. 

The  need  for  these  countries  to  create 
a  favorable  climate  in  which  develop- 
ment can  take  hold  was  brought  home 
time  and  again  in  the  committee  hear- 
ings, and  in  recent  hearings  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Pol- 
icy, which  I  have  the  honor  of  serving  as 
chairman.  The  subcommittee  has  exam- 
ined the  question  of  U.S.  private  enter- 
prise involvement  in  developing  coun- 
tries as  basic  to  any  sound  air  program. 
We  will  hold  additional  hearings. 

The  committee  bill  included  a  new  sub- 
section authorizing  the  use  of  excess  for- 
eign currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  to  encourage  private  enterprise  in 
friendly  less-developed  countries,  giving 
priority  to  enterprises  designed  to  pro- 
mote, increase,  or  improve  food  produc- 
tion, processing,  distribution  and  market- 
ing. In  my  judgment,  the  use  of  excess 
foreign  currencies  to  strengthen  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  countries  Uke  India,  Pakis- 
tan, and  Burma,  can  only  work  to  benefit 
the  long-term  foreign  policy  objectives 
of  the  United  States.  This  provision  is 
consistent  with  the  self-help  concept,  for 
the  job  of  using  this  money  to  profitable 
advantage  is  still  left  in  the  hands  of 
local  entrepreneurs.  No  expenditure  of 
U.S.  dollars  is  required  to  carry  out  this 
provision. 

The  committee  bill  included  authoriza- 
tion for  both  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969. 
I  supported  this  provision  because  it 
would  have  worked  to  improve  program 
planning  and  administration.  Yearly  re- 
views of  the  program  are  still  assured 
through  the  appropriation  process.  More 
importantly,  I  supported  this  measure  be- 
cause it  would  have  given  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  its  subcommittees 
an  opportunity  to  study  in  greater  detail 
the  effectiveness  of  these  programs.  As  I 
said  earlier,  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Economic  Policy  is  presently  exam- 
ining the  role  of  private  enterprise.  Much 
greater  study  of  this  and  similar  foreign 
aid  questions  is  needed.  Regrettably,  the 
House  voted  to  continue  to  make  author- 
ization on  an  aruiual  basis. 

The  amendment  limiting  authoriza- 
tion to  a  1-year  period  also  reversed  the 
House  position  of  last  year  on  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  During  the  last  Con- 
gress, we  voted  a  3-year  authorization 
for  this  most  important  program.  We 
made  a  commitment  to  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican neighbor,  now  the  House  has  re- 
neged on  that  commitment.  The  House 
^  also  moved  to  cut  annual  authorization 
*  for  this  program  from  $650  million  to 
$578  million.  This  reduction  is  identical 
to  an  earlier  one  made  by  the  Senate. 
The  House,  if  it  is  going  to  take  new 
initiatives  over  foreign  pohcy,  must  do 
more  than  just  copy  the  Senate.  We  must 
move  with  knowledge  and  imderstand- 


Ing.  The  House  did  neither  in  this  situa- 
tion. 

The  committee  made  known  its  con- 
cern over  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East, 
in  a  statement  of  policy.  An  ad  hoc  sub- 
committee, on  which  I  sen'ed.  drafted  a 
statement  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should 
thoroughly  review  the  needs  of'  the 
several  countries  of  the  Middle  East 
area  and  undertake  a  re-evaluation  of 
U.S.  policies  aimed  at  helping  these  na- 
tions meet  those  needs  and  for  securing 
a  permanent  peace  in  the  area.  I  vigor- 
ously support  this  statement.  There  is  a 
great  need  for  economic  development  in 
the  area.  Many  of  the  people  are  p>oor 
and  undernourished.  Yet.  we  find  the 
leaders  of  the  Arab  countines  set  on 
making  war  again.st  Israel.  Economic 
development  cannot  take  place  when  a 
state  of  war  or  belligerency  exists.  In  my 
judgment,  we  cannot  justify  giving  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  such  a  climate. 

The  statement  also  expressed  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  should 
suspend  assistance  to  any  countrj'  which 
has  severed  diplomatic  relations  x\1th  the 
United  States.  Assistance  programs 
would  not  automatically  be  restored  upon 
resumption  of  diplomatic  relations,  but 
would  be  studied  in  terms  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  objectives.  I  supported  this 
provision.  I  also  supported  the  amend- 
ment offered  on  the  floor  which  stated 
in  clear  terms  that  aid  will  be  suspended 
until  diplomatic  relations  have  been  re- 
sumed and  agreements  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  such  aid  has  been  indicated. 

PEACEKEEPING    rOECE 

The  committee  adopted  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress statement  that  the  cause  of  inter- 
national order  and  peace  can  be  en- 
hanced by  the  establishment  of  improved 
arrangements  for  standby  forces  by 
United  Nations  members  for  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  purposes.  An  amend- 
ment was  offered  and  rejected  to  strike 
this  provision.  The  argument  behind  this 
amendment  was  that  this  pro\'ision  would 
put  the  Congress  on  record  as  recom- 
mending an  international  police  force. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
As  I  noted  in  the  debate,  this  provision  is 
simply  meant  to  establish  improved 
peacekeeping  arrangements  among  mem- 
ber nations  of  the  United  Nations.  In  this 
day  of  constant  crisis  throughout  the 
world,  this  provision  tries  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  one  more  effective 
tool  for  peace.  I  supported  this  provision 
and  was  happy  to  see  that  the  majority 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  supported 
the  committee  position. 

The  committee  recommended  that  no 
reduction  be  made  in  the  $13.3  million 
U.S.  cash  contribution  program  for  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency— UNRW A.  I  supported  this  pro- 
vision because,  as  an  aftermath  of  the 
June  war  in  the  Middle  East,  aid  to  these 
refugees  is  needed. 

In  the  past,  little  effort  has  reallj-  been 
spent  on  finding  a  permanent  solution  to 
the  refugee  problem.  This  is  regrettable. 
Ever  since  the  1948  war,  the  refugee 
problem  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
contributing  factors  to  instability  in  the 
Middle  East.  Recently.  Representative 
BaooMFiELD  and  I  went  on  a  special  fact- 


finding mission  to  Israel  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  A  report 
covering  that  mission  was  recently  re- 
leased. In  connection  with  that  mis.'sion, 
I  made  a  statement  in  the  House  on  Au- 
gust 10,  1967,  in  which  I  observed: 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  report  to  the  Congress 
m  1963.  I  stated:  "Although  I  do  not  re- 
gard the  solution  of  the  Arab  refugee  problem 
as  the  key  issue  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states,  I  am  convinced  that  the  refugee  prob- 
lem is  one  of  the  problems  that  must  be 
solved  If  there  is  to  be  peace  and  stability  in 
the  Near  East."  Today,  however,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  unless  and  until  the  Arab  refu- 
gee problem  is  solved,  there  can  be  no  peace. 

Hopefully,  the  recent  hostility  in  the 
Middle  East  will  provide  us  with  an  op- 
portunity to  seek  out  new  ways  of  es- 
tablishing   a   permanent   peace   in    the 
area.  The  creation  of  an  areawide  devel- 
opment program  can  do  much  to'  al- 
leviate the  long-term  plight  of  the  ref- 
ugees. A  more  responsible  policy  by  the 
individual  Arab  nation  toward  the  care 
of  and  resettling  of  these  refugees  is  also 
needed.  I  urge  that  greater  emphasis  be 
given  by  the  UNRWA  on  finding  a  per- 
manent solution  to  the  refugee  problem. 
The  administration  has  recommended 
that  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  pro- 
viding foreign  assistance  fimds  through 
multilateral  programs.  As  the  commit- 
tee pointed  out,  in  its  report,  bilateral  as- 
sistance gives  the  United  States  full  and 
direct  control  over  the  use  of  such  funds. 
This  is  essential  where  funds  are  being 
spent  in  response  to  specific  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  objectives.  However,  where 
a  U.S.  foreign  poUcy  objective  is  general 
in  nature — for  instance,  encouraging  the 
flow  of  foreign  private  capital  Into  less 
developed   countries — then   the   use   of 
multilateral  programs  provides  us  with 
a  means  of  sharing  program  effort  and 
cost.  One   of  the  observations  derived 
from  recent  hearings  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
was    that   a    multinational   investment 
guarantee  program  for  private  invest- 
ments might  have  an  important  effect  on 
encouraging  the  flow  of  private  capital 
to   developing   countries.   I   imderstand 
that  the  World  Bank  is  presently  con- 
sidering plans  to  implement  such  a  pro- 
gram. Here  is  an  example  of  a  multi- 
lateral program  that  could  not  only  stim- 
ulate economic  development  throughout 
the  developing  world,  but  would  place 
greater  emphasis  on  the  involvement  of 
private  funds.  Both  goals  are  consistent 
with  general  U.S.  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives and  can  be  effectively  carried  out  in 
cooperation  with  other  nations.  I  support 
the  channeling  of  economic  assistance 
through  multilateral  organizations  when 
it  is  consistent  with  general  U.S.  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

I  believe  we  have  learned  much  during 
the  past  20  years  about  the  use  of  foreign 
assistance  as  an  effective  tool  for  stim- 
ulating economic  development.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  yearlj' 
wojked  to  incorporate  this  knowledge 
into  the  assistance  program.  We  have 
changed  the  program  emphasis  from 
grant  to  loan  assistance  and  in  the  past 
2  years  to  greater  emphasis  upon  the 
development  and  involvement  of  private 
enterprise  in  less  developed  nations.  Ex- 
perience is  a  great  teacher.  In  my  judg- 
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ment  the  foreign  assistance  program  has  forts  to  help  his  feUow  men,  and  we  can 

become  a  responsible  arm  of  U.S.  for-  only  mark  with  sorrow  the  passing  of 

elm  DoUcy   I  urge  the  Members  of  the  one  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  bet 

Houseto  carefully  consider  this  measure  terment  of  the  world  we  live  In.  It  was  i 


privilege  to  have  been  associated  with 
Dr.  John  Taylor,  and  I  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  family  in  the  hour  of 
their  loss. 

NOTED  FINANCIAL  WRITER  CITES 
NEED  FOR  GOVERNMENT  INSUR- 
ANCE PLAN 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  AnnunzioI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    ANNUNZIO.    Mr,    Speaker,    the 

noted  business  writer.  Mr.  Eliot  Janeway. 

_     in    a    column    printed    in    the    Chicago 

Si^verthT'trTmendTu^'vaiue  of  "thi's    Tribune  on  August  7,  cit^s  the  need  for 
oiicuvci    uic   ticii  _         Government  help  m  assistmg  busmess- 

men  in  obtaining  insurance  in  high 
crime  and   riot  areas. 

Mr.  Janeway  proposes  that  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent,  in  effect,  insure  in- 
surance policies  much  as  the  FHA  in- 
sures mortgage   lending. 

Mr.   Janeway's  proposal  may  be   the 
answer  to  one  of  the  most  severe  prob- 
_  lem*  facing  urban  area,  small  business- 

education  7oVthrterrltory  from' 1950  to     ?1«'^  >^^^y,  PJ    course,    a    number    of 
t"co  „""„_  .v,„  TT^it^  .«tat^=  ocsnmPd  rft-     Members  of   the   House  and   the  other 

body  have  come  up  with  other  plans  for 


and  to  support  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

THE  LATE  DR.  JOHN  L.  TAYLOR 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  HawaU  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  reputation  and  achieve- 
ment of  Dr.  John  L.  Taylor,  who  so  sud- 
denly and  tragically  passed  away  on 
August  29.  I  knew  Dr.  Taylor  for  a  brief 
8  months  but  that  was  enough  time  to 


able  man  to  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Dr.  Taylor  joined  the  committee  as  a 
consultant  in  1953  during  the  83d  Con- 
gress, and  he  already  had  a  broad  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Pacific  area.  Not 
only  had  he  spent  5  years  In  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  during 
his  World  War  n  naval  service,  but  he 
returned  there  to  serve  as  director  of 


1953  after  the  United  States  assimied  re 
sponsibility  for  administration  of  those 
islands.  Dr.  Taylor's  experience  there 
and  in  other  pai-ts  of  Asia  and  Antarc- 
tica uniquely  qualified  him  for  his  im- 
portant post  on  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee, and  he  served  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  for  14  years  with  distinc- 
tion. 

Besides  being  a  champion  of  the  often- 
neglected  and  farflung  peoples  of  the 
Trust  Territory.  Dr.  Taylor  bent  his  en- 
ergies to  the  problems  of  the  American 
Indians,  and  he  was  widely  known  as 
one  of  the  most  conversant  of  experts  on 
Indian  affairs.  This  versatile  man  had 
won  a  lasting  niche  of  honor  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Hawaii,  though, 
for  his  contribution  which  we  shall  long- 
est remember,  for  Dr.  John  Taylor 
played  a  key  role  in  the  dlfiQcult  legisla- 
tive struggle  which  culminated  in  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  in  1959.  As  a  man  who 
was  Instrumental  in  drafting  the  final 
version  of  the  legislation  and  who  con- 


assisting  small  businessmen  in  their  in- 
surance problems,  and  their  plans  may 
also  be  the  ideal  solution. 

One  thing  is  clear,  the  small  business- 
man is  the  number  one  target  for  the 
nonprofessional  criminal,  and  something 
must  be  done  to  protect  the  small  busi- 
nessman from  being  di'iven  out  of  busi- 
ness. Too  often  the  small  businessman 
who  has  been  wiped  out  by  a  burglar 
finds  that  his  problem  is  compound, 
since  the  insurance  company  will  not 
write  new  insurance  after  the  initial 
burglary. 

On  February  16  of  this  year,  I  intro- 
duced legislation,  H.R.  5584,  that  would 
direct  the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  make  a  study  of  the  small  business- 
mans  problem  in  the  crime  and  in.sur- 
ance  area  and  to  make  some  suggested 
ways  of  correcting  the  problem.  I  did  not 
offer  my  idea  for  a  solution  in  the  legis- 


Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958. 1  urge  all  Members 
to  support  this  legislation  so  that  we  can 
begin  to  restore  small  urban  business  In 
this  country.  I  am  enclosing,  as  a  por- 
tion of  my  remarks,  a  copy  of  Mr.  Jane- 
way's  August  7  column: 

Insurance  Tehmed  Business  NECESsrrT 
(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

New  York,  Aug.  6. — The  disaster  la  Detroit 
has  uncovered  a  problem  common  to  all  our 
cities  which  Is  threatening  them  with  a 
blight  more  cancerous  than  violence.  Even 
where  the  volcano  ol  urban  disorder  merely 
seethes  and  does  not  erupt,  the  fear  that  It 
may  has  become  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  normal  neighborhood  commerce. 

Insurance  against  Are,  casualty,  and  theft 
Is  as  rudimentary  a  cost  of  doing  business 
as  hiring  labor,  buying  me  xhani-'lse.  and 
burning  electricity.  Like  evei  y  other  cost  of 
doing  business,  It  Is  passed  tbru  onto  the  cost 
of  living.  The  cost  of  insiu-ing  stores  and  the 
goods  in  them  is  goinr,  up — as  the  cost  of 
Insuring  cars  for  yoJ -igsters  under  25  did 
several  years  ligo. 

But  higher  costs  for  Insurance  companies 
and  store-keepers,  and  higher  prices  for  their 
customers,  can  be  the  smaller  part  of  the 
problem.  Suppose  insurance  is  not  to  be  had 
at  any  price.  Suppose  Insurance  companies 
decide  to  cut  their  losses  by  classifying  risks 
in  urban  Jungle  centers  as  uninsurable.  And 
suppose  a  trend  starts  among  local  mer- 
chants to  take  their  beating  and  close  up 
shop. 

The  business  Incentives  to  do  so  are  ob- 
vious, and  so  are  the  economic  consequences. 
For  years  before  the  outbreak  of  Jungle  war 
in  our  cities,  It  was  an  axiom  of  investment 
analysis  that  Are  and  casualty  companies 
lost  money  on  their  Insurance  operations, 
and  relied  on  their  Investment  earnings  to 
make  out.  But  now  damage  losses  are  sky- 
rocketing, while  Investment  grade  securities 
are  not.  The  flre  and  casualty  companies  can 
make  money  simply  by  shrinking  back  their 
high-risk  policies  and  letting  their  money 
work  for  them — instead  of  disrupting  their 
investment  earnings  on  making  good  their 
underwriting  losses. 

INStTlANCK    ALL-IMPORTANT 

Altho  Insurance  represents  Just  a  nominal 
cost  of  doing  business,  no  one  dares  do  busi- 
ness without  It.  Big  businesses  won't,  and 
small  businesses  can't.  The  neighborhood 
business  man  has  his  working  capital  tied 
up  in  his  Inventory.  The  small  distributor 
supplying  the  local  retailer  has  his  working 
capital,  in  turn,  tied  up  In  customers'  re- 
ceivables. 

If  a  small  business  can't  Insure  its  inven- 
tory, and  Its  premises  and  Improvements,  it 
can't  stay  in  business.  If  It  can't  recover  on 
its  losses,  without  delay  or  litigation,  It's  out 
of  business.  Every  local  merchant  and  dealer 
and  service  operator  who  makes  the  grade  Is 
Jealous  of  his  standing  with  the  Insurance 


•" lation.  in  view  of  the  several  plans  that 

suited' Vegularly'w'ith  proponents  on  the     were  being  proposed.  What  I  am  afraid     companies,  and  knows  what  it  is  to  struggle 
strategv  by  which  passage  could  best  be     of  is  that  one  of  the  plans  will  be  adopted     to  establish  and  maintain  it 
achieved  Dr  Taylor  earned  and  won  our    without  study  and  may  not  turn   out        "-„.t. — ,„  .».^  =>^.,.  .^ 

to  be  the  one  that  will  solve  the  problem, 

and  much  time  will  have  been  wasted 

without  helping  the  small  btisinessman. 

By  allowing  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  study  the  area  and  then  come 

up  with  recommendations.  I  feel  we  can 

have  a  meeting  of  the  minds  and  agree. 

after   adequate    research,    on    the   best 

methods  for  helping  small  businessmen. 

It  may  take  a  little  longer  initially,  but  in 

the  long  run  there  will  be  less  wheels 

spinning  and  less  chance  of  adopting  the 

wrong  program. 
Tomorrow,  my  bill.  H.R.  5584.  will  be 

brought  to  the  floor  as  an  amendment  to 

H.R.  10409,  a  bill  that  amends  the  Small 


lasting  gratitude. 

As  a  professor  of  geography,  a  naval 
civil  affairs  officer,  a  school  principal, 
an  educational  administrator,  and  a 
scholar  on  major  concerns  of  the  In- 
terior Committee,  Dr.  John  Taylor  left 
his  mar*  on  many  lives,  on  many  places, 
and  it  is  an  appropriate  commentary  on 
what  he  stood  for  that  his  family  re- 
quested he  be  memorialized  not  by 
flowers  but  by  donations  to  the  John  L. 
Taylor  Scholarship  Memorial  Fimd  for 
students  from  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  Thus  Ills  name  and  his 
dedication  will  survive  him  in  a  selfless 
cause  that  typifies  his  own  untiring  ef- 


What  Lincoln  said  about  the  poor  people — 
God  must  have  loved  them  because  he  made 
so  many  of  them — applies  to  the  economy 
and  small  business  as  well.  Small  business 
keeps  big  business  going  because  small  busi- 
ness means  the  avenues  along  which  big 
business  moves  its  products  to  the  retail 
public.  Big  business  Is  free  to  operate  at 
locations  it  regards  as  economic.  Small  busi- 
ness, for  better  or  worse,  must  take  Its 
chances  where  the  customers  are.  Big  busi- 
ness operates  with  other  pyeople's  money. 
But  the  local  shopkeeper  whose  windows  and 
shelves  are  on  the  flrlng-llne  In  our  cities 
has  to  operate  with  his  own  money  on  the 
line. 

EMPTY    STORES    A   DRAIN 

At  the  retail  end  of  the  economic  process, 
people  who  live  In  cities  need  to  be  able  to 
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trade  where  they  live.  The  more  under- 
prlvUeged  a  family  Is  the  less  Ite  members 
can  afford  to  waste  time  and  transportation 
traveling  to  shop.  People  who  live  in  or 
around  troubled  areas,  whether  they  rent  or 
own  their  homes,  have  learned  the  hard  way 
that  empty  store  fronts  ruin  neighborhoods 
as  fast  as  they  drain  and  strain  city 
treasuries. 

Insurance  Is  the  arterial  link  between  pro- 
duction as  It  comes  out  of  the  factory  gate 
and  moves  thru  the  middlemen  who  store 
and  sell  It  to  the  consumer.  If  violence  in  the 
cities  cuts  this  artery,  the  resultant  paralysis 
could  bring  on  a  depression;  and  the  coun- 
try's business  men  are  running  scared  that 
It  wUl. 

There  Is  something  that  can  be  done.  It  la 
simple  and,  instead  of  costing  the  govern- 
ment money,  It  can  actually  earn  income  for 
the  treasury  while  It  insures  the  economy. 
All  L.B.J.  need  do  Is  copy  PD.R.'s  antl- 
depresslon  cure  for  mortgage  foreclosures 
and  apply  It  to  Insurance  policy  cancella- 
tions. Mortgage  lenders  have  been  using  FHA 
to  buy  federal  reinsurance  for  mortgages, 
and  Insurance  underwriters  now  need  a 
Bimllar  facility  for  buying  federal  riot  rein- 
surance. This  Is  one  Presidential  proposal 
Congress  would  pass  quickly. 


HAWAHS    EULOGY    TO    HENRY    J. 
KAISER 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsttnaga]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  w^as  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  long 
before  his  death  at  85,  Henry  J.  Kaiser 
had  become  a  20th-century  legend  which, 
after  his  passing  on  August  24,  1967, 
promises  to  continue  for  generations  of 
Americans  yet  unborn. 

His  Is  a  story  which  wUl  keep  alive 
the  dreams  and  promises  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system  in  a  democratic  society. 
Hawaii  and  the  Nation  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  most  illustrious  citi- 
zens, and  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  Senate  in  expressing 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  Kaiser  family. 

Eloquent  tributes  have  been  expressed 
throughout  the  world  in  praise  of  tills 
creative  pioneer  and  industrial  genius, 
who  possessed  one  of  the  most  fertile 
Imaginations  the  world  has  ever  known. 
None,  however,  has  been  more  heart 
warming  than  the  collective  tribute  of 
"aloha"  extended  in  memory  of  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  by  the  people  of  his  beloved 
adopted  State  of  Hawaii. 

I  submit  for  the  Congression.al  Rec- 
ord, editorials  from  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  and  Honolulu  Advertiser  of  Au- 
gust 25,  1967,  as  well  as  several  note- 
worthy articles  of  personal  recollections 
and  commentaries  of  that  remarkable 
American,  Henrj'  J.  Kaiser. 

The  editorials  and  articles  from  the 
Island  State  newspapers  follow: 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star-BvUletln, 

Aug.  25,  1967) 

Henry  J.  Kaiser  (1882-1967) 

He  loved  to  read  and  quote  poetry  and  one 
of  bis  favorites  read: 


"To  be  alive  In  such  an  age ! 
With  every  year  a  lightning  page. 
When  miracles  are  everywhere. 
And  everj'  Inch  of  common  air 
Throbs  a  tremendous  prophecy 
Of  greater  marvels  yet  to  be. 
To  be  alive  In  such  an  age — 
To  live  In  it. 
To  give  to  it! 

Give  thanks  with  all  thy  flaming  heart — 
Crave  but  to  have  In  It  a  part." 

The  man  who  loved  this  poem  and  who 
died  yesterday  was  an  uncommon  American, 
a  Horatio  Alger  hero  In  the  flesh.  It  Is  a  shame 
that  more  Americans  did  not  know  him 
better. 

His  was  a  simple  genius. 

He  was  optimistic.  He  had  faith  In  America. 
He  loved  people.  He  was  honest.  He  was 
Imaginative.  He  was  doggedly  persistent.  He 
had  an  Incisive  mind. 

The  stuff  of  poetry  that  others  might  dis- 
miss as  corn  or  chUdlsh  idealism  was  to  him 
the  stuff  of  life.  Every  word  of  Angela  Mor- 
gan's "Today,"  quoted  above,  was  gospel  with 
him.  It  is  exactly  the  way  he  felt,  believed 
and  lived. 

Because  he  felt  that  way,  because  of  his 
faith,  because  of  his  doggedness  and  because 
of  his  genius,  he  literally  moved  mountains. 
He  also  built  dams,  ships,  cities  and  hospitals. 

He  had  an  uncommon  mind  and  uncom- 
mon physical  capacity  but  at  the  core  lay 
simplicity  Itself — love  of  his  fellow  man,  a 
faith  In  the  power  of  work  and  of  building, 
an  luiremlttlng  drive  to  improve. 

By  the  end  he  ruled  an  empire  worth  bil- 
lions, yet  not  all  men  wanted  to  be  his  busi- 
ness partners  because  his  idea  of  what  to  do 
with  profits  was  to  plough  them  back  Into  the 
company  and  put  them  back  to  work. 

Toward  the  very  end  he  focused  more  and 
more  on  his  lifelong  concern  with  medicine 
and  health.  Some  of  his  last  work  was  to  fi- 
nance a  study  aimed  at  trying  to  bring 
Honolulu  hospitals  together  Ui  a  medical 
center  near  the  University  of  Hawaii. 

Me'Sical  education,  research  and  new  hos- 
pitals will  undoubt-edly  be  among  the  major 
memorials  to  his  name. 

He  wanted  to  live  to  be  100  but  in  recent 
months  It  had  begun  to  be  apparent  to  others 
Of  not  to  him)  that  this  was  not  to  be. 

His  loss  Is  a  very  personal  thiiig  to  Hawaii. 
As  Governor  Burns  said,  "he  was  Indeed  one 
of  our  own  and  one  of  our  finest."  His  monu- 
ments stand  in  a  hotel  complex,  a  geodesic 
dome,  a  new  concept  of  medical  plan  and 
hospital,  a  cement  plant  of  unusual  beauty, 
the  community  where  he  died  and— most  of 
all — an  uplifting  of  our  goals  and  aspirations. 

To  think  of  Henry  J.  Kaiser  in  parting  Is  to 
think  of  the  words  of  another  poem  he  loved. 
"Ulysses"  by  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson: 

"  'Tls  not  too   late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off! . .  . 
For  my  purpose  holds. 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths. 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
To  strive, 
To  seek. 
To  find 
And  not  to  yield!" 

(From    the    Honolulu    Advertiser,    Aug.    25. 
1967) 

Henry  J.  Kaiser  .  .  . 

Henry  J.  Kaiser  achieved  greatness  through 
accomplishments  that  became  symbols.  And 
long  before  his  death  here  yesterday  this 
kind  man  became  a  symbol  of  not  only  the 
biggest  but  much  of  the  best  in  the  American 
dream  and  free  enterprise  system. 

For  Hawaii.  Henry  Kaiser  was  a  special 
symbol.  Perhaps  a  State  senator  put  It  as 
well  as  anyone  yesterday  when  he  said:  "He 
showed  us  It  pays  to  dream." 

Kaiser  came  so  far  and  accomplished  so 
much  In  his  86  years  that  his  life  bec&me 


a  series  of  achievements,  each  of  which  alone 
would  stand  as  a  memorial  to  most  men. 

His  rag6-to-nches  success  story  Is  a  classic 
In  Itself. 

Before  World  War  n,  he  was  already  one 
of  the  nation's  biggest  contractors,  the  man 
who  built  great  dams  in  the  West. 

The  war  made  him  a  household  word.  He 
produced  liberty  ships  at  the  rate  of  one-a- 
day  and  Jeeps  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

But  it  was  more  than  that — for  Henry  J. 
Kaiser,  like  Rosle  The  Riveter,  the  woman 
gone  to  war  work,  became  a  household  word, 
a  symtKil  of  the  homefront  industrial  power 
and  drive  that  helped  defeat  the  enemy. 

After  the  war  It  was  aluminum  and  other 
highly  successful  ventures,  plus  a  try  at  auto- 
maklng  which,  as  it  was  once  said,  shows 
that  even  a  Henry  J.  Kaiser  can't  win  them 
all. 

All  of  this  Is  tremendously  Imjwrtant  In 
terms  of  capitalistic  accomplishment.  But. 
equally,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  philosophy 
that  was  Kaiser's  lifelong  theme:  "The  work- 
er is  a  human  being." 

Kaiser  made  many  millions  of  dollars,  but 
he  never  lost  sight  that  the  purpose  of  life 
involved  people,  their  dignity  and  their 
dreams. 

When  the  AFL-CIO  presented  him  with  its 
1965  Murray-Green  Humanitarian  Award.  It 
was  pointed  out  Kaiser  not  only  worked  with 
unions  but  believed  In  strong  unionism  as  a 
factor  for  stability  and  progress.  President 
Johnson  called  Kaiser  "a  pioneer  of  the  new 
breed  of  the  responsible  businessman," 

The  hospitals  and  progressive  medical  plan 
that  bear  his  name  reflect  a  life-long  con- 
cern for  the  health  of  the  working  man.  Like 
so  much  else,  they  will  live  on  as  a  monu- 
ment. 

Mixed  In  this  rare  combination  of  ability, 
drive  and  concern  for  people  as  individuals 
is  the  fact  that  Kaiser  came  to  symbolize 
the  qualities  of  hope  and  vision  in  our 
society. 

Some  saw  it  aa  over-slmpllfled  and  over- 
sentimental.  Bu"  where  others  often  mired 
down.  Kaiser  locked  ahead.  He  did  so  even 
two  years  ago  Ir.  accepting  the  Murray-Green 
Award  when  he  said: 

"Within  a  mere  35  years,  we  must  boldly 
set  our  sights  as  high  as  building  the  equiv- 
alent of  another  United  States  of  America — 
a  country  with  almost  twice  as  many  people, 
almost  double  the  present  working  force  .  .  . 
with'  manifold  more  needs  and  vaster  pro- 
ductivity and  purchasing  power. 

'How "will  the  new  Jobs  be  created?  Just 
think  of  opening  up  fully  one  and  a  half 
million  more  Jobs  every  yearT  Tills  prospect 
should  t>e  met — not  with  fear  and  dread — 
but  as  an  opportunity  and  ftbulous  poten- 
tials. 

"People  are  our  most  priceless  asset.  Man- 
power and  brainp>ower  and  human  spirit  will 
take  this  country  to  undreamed-of  new 
horizons.  We've  only  begun." 

•     •     •    AND    HAWAH 

"Did  vou  ever  think,"  someone  once  eald, 
"what  Hawaii  might  have  been  like  if  Henry 
J.  Kaiser  had  come  here  as  a  younger  man 
Instead  of  in  1954  at  age  72?" 

It  Is  the  kind  of  statement  that  evokes  a 
mixture  of  smiles  from  some,  shudders  In  a 
few  and  sadness  In  many  who  wish  It  had 
happened. 

As  it  is.  Kaiser's  13-year  impact  on  Hawaii 
has  been  both  great  and  Immeasurable. 

The  physical  aspects  are  well  known — the 
HawaUan  Village  hotel  complex,  the  radio- 
TV  station,  a  cement  plant,  and  the  ever- 
growing Hawaii  Kal  area.  There  la  even  Magic 
Island.  In  the  sense  that  he  picked  up  and 
dramatized  the  Idea. 

But  there  are  those  who  feel  that  Kaiser's 
real  accomplishment  In  Hawaii  was  more 
psychological  than  physical. 

It  Is  Important,  for  example,  that  he  took 
over  the  old  Nlumalu  Hotel  at  the  dead  end 
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of  Walklkl  and  made  a  broad  beach  where 
there  was  a  mud  flat.  But  when  and  how  he 
did  It  Is  more  Important. 

BCaUer  came  to  Hawaii  at  a  time  when  wo 
were  growing  but  In  a  way  too  often  nar- 
rowed by  OUT  own  lack  of  Ideas  and  vision. 
The  mld-508  were  a  time  of  political,  social 
and  economic  flux.  We  were  through  with  the 
old  and  uncertain  about  the  new. 

In  this  picture.  Kaiser  was  the  one  who 
announced  awesome  plans  and  seemed  to 
dream  the  Impossible  dreams.  And  with  hla 
combination  of  money,  faith  and  drive  he 
raised  the  sights  of  many  on  what  was 
possible  for  a  young  Hawaii. 

Obviously  no  man  can  get  credit  for  the 
complex  forces  under  way  In  a  society,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Impact  of  Statehood  and 
the  Jet  age. 

But  the  effort  and  example  of  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  helped  prepare  Hawaii  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  that  developed. 

We  are  In  another  era  now  In  the  mld-60s, 
one  that  calls  for  continued  growth  but  with 
Increased  considerations  of  our  ultimate 
goals. 

The  name  of  the  game,  however,  Is  still 
the  one  Henry  J.  Kaiser  knew  so  well — a  con- 
cern for  man  and  his  dignity  and  happiness. 

It  la  now  for  us  to  dream  the  Impossible 
dreams — and.  like  him.  make  them  real. 

(From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Aug  25. 1967] 

"Thinking  Big"  Meant  Start  of  Hotel  Boom 

( By  Charles  Turner ) 

Henry  J.  Kaiser  was  the  man  who  launched 
the  tourist  hotel  building  boom  In  Hawaii. 

He  was  also  the  man  whose  practice  of 
"thinking  big"  helped  shake  the  cobwebs  out 
of  Hawalls  economy  after  the  Korean  War. 

He  had  a  lot  of  opposition.  Some  Kama- 
alnas   said,    "He's    ruining   Hawaii. 

But  It  didn't  faze  him  a  bit  and  he  went 
full-»p«ed  ahead  In  the  Kaiser  fashion. 

He  knew  Hawaii  would  be  a  big  tourist 
center.  He  told  a  reporter  this  story: 

"When  I  went  down  to  Florida  some  years 
ago,  I  said:  "The  weather's  great  here.  It's 
bound  to  become  a  great  tourist  center.' 

"But  people  said  to  me:  'Who  wants  to 
come  down  here  where  Its  just  sand  dunes?' 

"I  let  them  talk  me  out  of  It  then.  But  this 
time.  Im  not  letting  anybody  talk  me  out 

of  It." 
-  In  partnership  with  Fritz  B.  Bums.  Mr. 
Kaiser  purchased  for  $8  million  339,000 
square  feet  of  property  from  the  John  Ena 
Estate,  then  occupied  by  the  Nlumalu  Hotel. 
They  also  leased  58,000  square  feet  from  the 
heirs  of  the  Paoa  Estate,  Including  Duke 
Kahanamoku. 

The  first  unit  of  the  Hawaiian  Village  Hotel 
was  built  on  this  property  In  1955.  It  was  a 
meandering  string  of  thatched-roof  cottages 
which  brought  Jeers  from  competitors,  who 
referred  to  its  "Kaiser  s  Folly." 

But  the  Jeering  quickly  died  when  Mr. 
Kaiser  put  his  construction  skills  to  work 
and  began  raising  "skyscrapers"  on  the  prop- 
erty at  the  rate  of  one  floor  a  week. 

Mr.  Kaiser  shook  up  the  skeptics  again 
when  in  Just  20  hours  his  crews  put  up  the 
Kaiser  Dome,  with  its  huge  geodesic  alumi- 
num roof. 

When  the  need  arose  for  a  good  beach.  Mr. 
Kaiser's  men  drove  trucks  to  Makua  Valley 
and  hauled  in  2.000.feet  of  fine  sand. 

The  Hawaiian  Village  grew  amazingly  fast 
and  Its  potentials  attracted  Conrad  Hilton, 
who  began  havm?  talks  with  Mr.  Kaiser  and 
Burns  .as  early  as  195G. 

In  1959.  when  Statehood  arrived  and  Ha- 
waii became  an  attraction  to  hundreds  oi 
thousands  of  potential  tourists.  Mr.  Kaiser 
warned  that  the  rest  of  the  sleepy  hotel  in- 
duatry  should  get  ready  for  a  boom. 

"It's  Important  that  building  precede  peo- 
ple co:n.ng  here,"  he  said.  "The  greatest 
threat  to  the  future  growth  of  the  Islands  is 
that  there  won't  be  enough  rooms  or  houses." 


Others  caught  on  and  things  began  to 
hum. 

By  late  1960,  Mr.  Kaiser  decided  to  get  out 
of  the  hotel  business  and  in  January  1961, 
Hilton  Hotels  announced  it  was  buying  the 
Hawaiian  Village  for  J21.5  million.  They 
leased  the  remainder,  with  an  option  to  buy. 
Mr  Kaiser  wasn't  ready  to  retire,  however. 
Just  because  he  got  rid  of  his  interests  In  the 
Hawaiian  Village. 

He  had  announced  nearly  two  years  earlier 
that  he  was  going  into  the  most  ambitious 
housing  development  ever  planned  In  Hawaii. 
A  Joint  announcement  was  made  by  Mr. 
Kaiser,  Burns,  architect  Welton  Becket  and 
the  trustees  of  the  Bishop  Estate  that  they 
would  build  a  resort  and  residential  com- 
munity of  50.000  people,  with  a  total  Invest- 
ment of  $350  million. 

The  development,  which  would  cover  the 
lands  on  the  slopes  of  Koko  Head  and  Mau- 
ualua,  was  named  Hawaii  Kal. 

It  was  to  be  "one  of  the  world's  most 
beautiful  model  cities  .  .  ." 

When  construction  began  In  June.  1959. 
the  neighbors  rose  up  In  arms,  complaining 
first  about  the  mud,  then  about  the  dust. 

Mr  Kaiser  sent  water  trucks  to  dampen 
the  dust.  When  the  neighbors  complained 
about  the  unslghtllness  of  the  construction, 
he  ordered  78  acres  planted  to  wild  flowers. 

There  also  were  complaints  from  the  pig 
farmers  and  lettuce  and  flower  growers,  who 
had  to  find  new  farms. 

Although  Hawaii  Kal  still  Is  far  from  its 
goal  of  being  Oahu's  second  biggest  commu- 
nity, it  has  made  progress.  Mr.  Kaiser  was 
out  almost  every  day,  until  his  final  Illness, 
checking  on  that  progress. 

Mr.  Kaiser  will  also  be  remembered  for  his 
pioneering  work  In  commercial  television  In 
the  Islands. 

He  filmed  a  television  movie  here  In  1954 
and  In  1956  he  announced  the  formation  of 
Kaiser  Hawaiian  Village  Radio.  Inc.  There 
was  some  delay  In  getting  on  the  air  becau.se 
the  Planning  Commission  balked  at  Mr.  Kai- 
ser's plans  to  build  a  270-foot  high  tower  on 
the  hotel. 

He  eventually  won  approval,  however,  and 
next  embarked  on  forming  a  television  sta- 
tion. He  met  stringent  objections  from  the 
owners  of  KULA-TV— until  he  bought  out 
that  sUtlon  for  some  $685,000  In  1958. 

Mr.  Kaiser  sold  KHVH-TV  to  Pacific  Broad- 
casting Co.  in  1964,  ending  his  venture  into 
television. 

Residents  of  the  Walanae  area  will  remem- 
ber Mr.  Kaiser  for  a  long  time  because  of  a 
squabble  which  he  had  with  the  Dillingham 
family  over  a  $12  million  cement  plant  at 
Main. 

In  May.  1959,  there  was  a  public  debate 
between  Mr.  Kaiser  and  Ben  F.  Dillingham 
on  the  merits  of  the  cement  plant.  In  the 
midst  of  that  debate.  Mr.  Kaiser  accused  the 
DiUinghams  of  trying  to  block  his  plant 
through  the  City  Planning  Commission.  The 
late  Walter  F.  Dillingham  called  Mr.  Kaiser 
"a  visitor  to  Hawaii,  no  matter  how  many 
millions  he's  spent  here  .  .  ." 

But  the  cement  plant  was  built  and  has 
produced  millions  of  pounds  of  raw  mate- 
rial for  use  in  the  Islands  and  elsewhere  In 
the  world. 

Mr.  Kaiser  had  hoped  to  establish  another 
Industry— bauxite  mining— In  Hav;all.  But 
Kaiser  Aluminiun  Co.  geologists,  who  search- 
ed for  the  aluminum-bearing  ore  In  the  mld- 
50s.  were  unable  to  find  any  commercially 
feasible  deposits. 

Mr.  Kaiser  also  had  hoped  to  bring  the 
world's  speedboat  record  to  Hawaii. 

His  hydroplane,  the  Hawaii  Kal.  made  sev- 
eral attempts  at  the  speed  mark  at  Keehl 
Lagoon  in  1956.  Then  disaster  struck.  Pilot 
Ken  St.  Oegger  was  on  a  193-mph  run  v;hen 
the  hydroplane  broke  up,  putting  him  In  the 
hospital  with  a  broken  leg  and  several  frac- 
ttxred  rtba. 


Mr.  Kaiser  did  bring  one  water  record  to 
Hawaii,  however.  He  built  the  world's  largest 
catamaran,  the  Ale  Ale  Kal  V.  The  100-foot 
pink  "cat"  was  sold  in  1958  to  a  Gray  Line 
Hawaii  subsidiary. 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Aug.  25, 

1967) 

Poodle  Capers 

(By  Eddie  Sherman) 

Everyone  who  ever  met  Henry  J.  Kaiser 
can  tell  you  stories  about  the  great  man 
.  .  .  Today,  I'd  like  to  tell  you  some  of  mine 
.  .  .  I  was  living  in  Kaneohe — on  the  bay. 
One  of  my  toy  poodles  was  hapal.  She  was 
HO  tiny.  I  was  worried  about  her  health  .  .  . 
Knowing  the  love  the  Kaisers  had  for  pood- 
les, I  called  Mrs.  Kaiser  and  told  her  of  my 
concern  ...  A  few  days  later,  on  a  Sunday 
morning  Mr,  Kaiser  came  to  the  house — 
with  his  wife,  their  dog  handler,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Kaiser  boats.  Earl  Akana,  a  new 
Jet  speedboat,  (various  other  helpers)  plus 
enough  picnic  food  for  an  army  ...  He 
stayed  for  many  hotirs,  eating  my  wife's 
bllntzes,  (four  helpings)  watching  his  Jet 
boat  speeding  all  over  Kaneohe  Bay.  But 
his  greatest  concern  was  my  dog  Glgl.  He 
took  her  with  him  when  he  left — to  their 
dog  maternity  ward  at  Kaiser  estate  on  Port- 
lock.  She  was  returned  after  being  checked 
out  thoroughly.  Her  batch  of  poodles  was 
born  without  any  complications  .  .  . 

"THE   BOSS" 

One  evening,  invited  to  dinner  at  a  home 
In  the  Kaiser  neighborhood,  I  found  that  my 
wife  and  I  and  guest  Burgess  Meredith  were 
an  hour  too  early.  The  people  were  not  home. 
"What'U  we  do  to  kill  the  time?"  I  asked. 
"Let's  go  see  'The  Boss'."  my  wife  suggested. 
I  quickly  vetoed  the  idea.  "You  Just  can't 
drop  In  on  him  unexpected."  I  said  rather 
firmly.  A  few  minutes  later  my  wife  was 
pushing  the  button  on  the  Iron  Kaiser  gate 
estate.  The  big  door  slid  back  and  we  drove 
In  .  .  .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kaiser  were  alone.  My 
apology  was  cut  short.  "Happy  you  came, 
stay  awhile"  he  commanded  softly.  For  the 
next  hour  we  sat  fascinated  as  he  explained 
his  theory  about  leisure  time  activity  for 
the  future  and  Impressed  qn  actor-director 
Meredith  especially,  how  Important  a  role 
film  and  TV  making  were  on  leisure  time. 
"The  golden  age  of  entertainment  has  yet 
to  arrive.  You  people  have  a  great  responsi- 
bility." he  told  Meredith  .  .  .  Meredith 
couldn't  get  over  the  fact  that  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  was  so  well  informed  about  show 
business  .  .  . 

SroE    GLIMPSES 

The  story  of  how  Henry  J.  Kaiser  came  to 
build  the  Hawaiian  Village  has  become  a 
small  legend  .  .  .  Actor  Bob  Cummlngs  swears 
this  Ls  the  true  version  .  .  .  The  yarn  goes  like 
this.  Mr.  Kaiser  and  a  number  of  associates 
were  at  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel  going  over 
plans  on  a  project.  They  were  In  the  Surf 
R<>om  .  .  .  When  it  was  past  six  o'clock,  Kaiser 
was  approached  by  a  hotel  employe.  "Sorry 
sir,  but  neckties  are  required  after  six.  If 
you  don't  have  one  on  you  must  leave,"  he 
was  told  .  .  .  Then  and  there,  the  story  goes, 
he  vowed  he  would  build  a  hotel  where 
people  could  dress  as  Informally  as  they 
wished  ...  A  few  years  later  his  promise  be- 
came true  . . . 

ThL=  story,  too,  has  become  part  of  the 
local  Kaiser  lore  ...  As  was  his  custom,  he 
dally  strolled  through  the  Haw'n  Village 
grounds  where  constrtictlon  seemed  never- 
ending,  always  followed  by  a  small  army  of 
various  employes  .  .  .  "Why  are  all  those 
Jack  hammers  going  full  blast  on  the  beach?" 
a  tourist  asked,  "Oh,"  remarked  Bomeone, 
"Kaiser's  kid  lost  his  ball"  .  .  . 

Once,  on  the  phone  to  his  son  Edgar  In 
New  York,  he  talked  for  30  minutes,  then 
hung  up.  He  called  New  York  back  immedl- 
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ately  and  said  to  Edgar.  "I'm  calling  to  say 
goodbye."  .  .  .  Often,  his  blue  prints  for  proj- 
ects were  drawn  on  the  backs  of  envelopes 
.  .  Jim  Durham,  Ilikai  manager,  ran  the 
Hawn  Village  for  three  years  under  Kaiser. 
"I  saw  him  get  mad  only  once.  All  he  said, 
softly,  was  'Now,  Bob' — but  there  was  a 
world  of  meaning  behind  those  words"  .  .  . 

THE    PINK    NEEDLE 

When  Henry  J.  Kaiser  got  Into  the  local 
radio    broadcasting    picture — naturally,    like 
everything  he  did — it  was  big  ...  All  sorts 
of    personnel    were    hired,    here — and    from 
the  Mainland.  Soon  he  had  the  largest  staflT 
of  any  station  In  the  Islands,  operating  like 
a  national  network  ...  It  was  later  realized 
that  what  is  successful  elsewhere  is  not  nec- 
essarily successful  In  Hawaii — and  many  em- 
ployes began  to  receive  their  pink  slips  .  .  . 
Feeling    was     bitter    towards     Kaiser — even 
though  he  had  little  to  do  with  the  radio  sta- 
tion's operation  .  .  .  One  day  the  ex-employes 
decided  to  have  a  cocktail  party  and  hang 
Mr.  Kaiser  in  cfflgy  .  .  .  The  affair  took  place 
at   the  Tahitian   Lanai   .   .   .  The  fun  com- 
menced late  in  the  afternoon— and  true  to 
the  announcement,  Mr.  Kaisers  dummy  was 
hung   .    .   .   The   emcee   devoted   much   time 
blasting  the  industrialist,  with  others  taking 
their    turn    at    the    microphone    doing    the 
same   ...  At  the  height  of  festivities  and 
after  much  hard  stiiff  was  consumed— a  hush 
fell  over  the  proceeding  .   .  .  Uninvited — In 
walked  the  man  himself,  followed  by  his  aid 
Bob  Elliot  and  singer  Alfred  Apaka   ...  He 
walked  right  over  to  a  table  I  was  sitting  at 
by  myself.  "How's  it  going  so  far?"  he  asked. 
I  told  him.  He  smiled.  "Do  you  think  they'd 
let  me  say  a  few  words?"  I  passed  on   the 
information  .  .  .  When  he  got  up  to  speak, 
it  was  almost  embarrassing  to  hear  the  snide 
remarks  .  .  .  "And  now  the  man  responsible 
for  this  gathering,"  said  the  emcee,  "here's 
Mr.  Kaiser."  Boos!  ...  He  first  thanked  them 
tor    their    "hospitality" — then    recalled    his 
boyhood — how  after  working  hard  at  the  age 
of  13  In  a  photographic  shop— he  was  fired. 
How  he  went  to  another  city,  earned  enough 
money  to  return  to  his  old  employer — to  buy 
him  out.  "So  you  see,  I,  too,  know  what  it's 
like  to  be  fired.  And  maybe  It  \^11  help  many 
of  you  like  it  did  me.  Naturally,  I'm  sorry  for 
what  happened  and  I  hope  maybe  some  day 
we  will  all  be  involved  again.  In  the  mean- 
time, may  I  wish  you  all  the  best  of  luck.  The 
drinks  are  on  me."  .  .  .  Henry  J.  Kaiser  re- 
ceived an  ovation  from  his  former  enemies 
as  he  strode  out  like  a  conqueror  .  .  . 

TIDBITS 

Once,  he  took  me  Into  his  bedroom  to  show 
off  the  various  TV  sets.  There  were  five — the 
newest — a  special  gift  from  his  son  .  .  .  For 
about  15  minutes  he  sat  on  his  bed  pushing 
various  buttons,  enjoying  himself  like  a  child 
with  his  toys.  He  thrilled  to  the  wonder  of 
It  all  .  .  .When  a  TV  producer  came  to 
Hawaii  to  make  a  pilot  TV  showing  starring 
.'Alfred  Apaka,  a  special  area  was  needed  near 
the  beach  for  the  filming.  Within  24  hours 
what  is  now  the  Garden  Bar  at  the  Haw'n 
Village  was  built  .  .  .  The  legend  of  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  has  only  just  begun  .  .  . 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Aug.  25,  1967] 

The  Kalser  W.^Y  Was  "Do  It  Now" 

(By  Ed  Engledow) 

I  first  met  Henry  J.  Kaiser  In  Washington 
in  1963  when  I  was  ^accompanying  Gov.  Man- 
uel Guerrero  of  Guam  as  his  special  as- 
sistant. 

A  few  months  earlier  a  devastating  typhoon 
had  leveled  Guam,  destroying  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  homes.  The  economy  was  de- 
pre.-sed,  home  loan  programs  were  Inade- 
quate, building  methods  were  outdated,  so 
the  housing  shortage  was  one  of  the  gov- 
ernor's greatest  worries. 

Mr.  Kaiser  learned  of  Guam's  pUght  and 
decided  he  could  fill  a  need  there  In  home 
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construction  at  a  price  range  people  could 
afford.  He  already  had  sent  Dave  Slipher  and 
others  to  Guam  to  survey  the  possibility. 
Since  then  the  firm  has  built  over  400  ty- 
phoon-proof homes  which  the  residents  of 
Guam  can  afford  and  has  set  a  pattern  for 
other  builders. 

The  meeting  in  Washington  was  at  a  lunch- 
eon where  Mr.  Kaiser  and  Governor  Guerrero 
were  to  discuss  the  program. 

At  one  point  a  question  was  raised  about 
Guam's  legal  ability  to  participate  in  a  spe- 
cial Federal  loan  program.  The  governor  and 
I  said  we  had  not  been  qualified  by  Congress. 
The  head  of  the  Kaiser  Washington  office 
contended  we  were  qualified. 

Alter  about  three  minutes,  Mr.  Kaiser  in- 
terrupted. Smiling,  shaking  his  head  and 
waving  a  finger  at  us,  he  said: 

■'Let's  don't  quibble  about  it  .  .  .  Let's  find 
out  If  Guam  Is  qualified." 

His  Washington  chief  hurriedly  made  some 
nctts  and  replied: 

•  Yes.  sir.  Mr.  Kaiser.  I'll  find  out  first  thing 
tomorrow." 

■  No,  no,  no,"  said  Mr,  Kaiser  pleasantly. 
"Let's  find  out  now." 

His  man  got  on  a  phone  and  In  10  minutes 
we  had  an  answer. 

The  "do  It  now"  rule  was  one  reason  for 
Henry  Kaiser's  great  success. 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Aug.  25, 

1967] 
"A  Most  Outstanding  CrrizEN  of  Hawah": 
Kaiser  Hailed  as  a  Pioneer  Builder  in  His 
Adopted  State 

Representatives  of  government,  business, 
labor  and  the  community  paid  these  tributes 
to  Henry  J.  Kaiser: 

"The  passing  of  Henry  J.  Kaiser  is  a  shock 
to  all  Hawaii,"  Gov.  John  A.  Burns  said. 

"Mr.  Kaiser  was  a  great  and  distinguished 
American  and  a  most  outstanding  citizen  of 
Hawaii.  He  was  a  thinker  who  made  his  ideas 
take  form  for  the  benefit  of  our  society,  and 
therefore  a  most  effective  doer. 

"Using  brilliant  imagination  and  driving 
Initiative  Joined  to  tremendous  energy,  he 
delivered  America's  muscle  in  World  War  II 
when  it  was  most  urgently  needed. 

"Mr.  Kaiser  applied  these  same  qualities 
In  his  adopted  State,  Hawaii,  and  became  an 
outstanding  pioneer  of  modern  development 
here. 

"His  contributions  to  the  economy  and  so- 
ciety were  vastly  Important  to  our  growth. 

""Yet  his  far  more  profound  contribution 
sprang  from  his  love  for  our  people  and  his 
confidence  In  them,  for  we  were  thus  more 
easily  able  to  grasp  his  meaning  and  follow 
his  example. 

"Few  men  hift'e  won  both  the  love  and  re- 
spect of  HPW311  in  so  relatively  short  a  time. 

"Mr.  Kaiser's  belief  In  our  destiny  was  lim- 
itless. He  believed  we  should  be  the  best  and 
the  greatest  in  everything,  and  he  was  not 
content  to  live  in  a  complacent  community. 

"His  creative  example  and  his  beliefs  have 
affected  every  man,  woman  and  child  In 
Hawaii — he  has  Inspired  us  to  higher  aspira- 
tions and  greater  goals. 

"Mr.  Kaiser  thought  big  and  he  accom- 
plished much.  His  Inspiration  will  continue 
among  us. 

"I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the  help  he 
gave  me  in  securing  Statehood  for  Hawaii. 
He  did  much  to  ,make  that  accomplishment 
possible. 

"Mr.  Kaiser  will  be  most  sorely  mourned 
in  Hawaii.  He  was  loved  as  one  of  our  own. 
for  he  was.  Indeed,  one  of  our  own  and  one 
of  our  finest." 

EX-GOVERNOR    QUINN 

William  F.  Qulnn,  president  of  the  Dole 
Co.  and  Gov.  Burns'  predecessor  as  chief 
executive  of  Hawaii,  had  this  to  say: 

"When  Henry  Kaiser  came  to  Hawaii,  he 
Infused  a  new  vision  and  dynamism  Into 
our  community. 


"As  a  governor  I  was  dazzled  by  the  sweep 

and  genius  of  his  concepts. 

"As  a  friend  I  enjoyed  the  warmth  of  his 
personality   and   the   wisdom   of   his   advice. 

"He  reached  one  of  the  world's  summits. 

"His  works  aie  a  great  legacy  to  us  and 
a  fitting  monument  to  him. 

"Nancy  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  his  family." 

the  big  five 

The  presidents  of  each  of  the  "Big  Five" 
corporations  of  Hawaii  had  words  of  tribute 
for  the  late  Henry  J.  Kaiser: 

Harold  C.  Eichelberger,  Amfac — "In  his 
chosen  career  of  Industry,  he  was  a  truly 
outstjuiding  man. 

"He  had  a  great  genius  and  almost  limit- 
less energy  that  he  applied  toward  creating 
things  that  were  necessary  and  things  tliat 
people  wanted.  In  so  doing,  he  made  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  the  country  in  gen- 
eral and  particularly  In  his  later  years  to  our 
State  of  Hawail_ 

"I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  what  he 
accomplished  during  his  very  productive  life- 
time." 

Boyd  MacNaughton.  C.  Brewer  &  Co. — "He 
was  a  remarkable  man  who  accomplished 
great  things,  not  only  here  but  on  the  main- 
land. Their  effects  will  carry  on  for  many 
years." 

Malcolm  MacNaughton.  Castle  &  Cooke — 
"I  was  shocked  and  saddened  to  hear  of  Mr. 
KiUser's  passing. 

"For  long  he  has  been  an  Imaginative. 
constructive  force  in  this  community. 

"He  v^ill  be  sorely  missed." 

Stanley  Powell  Jr.,  Alexander  &  Baldwin — 
"I  didn't  know  Mr.  Kaiser  personally,  but 
I  sailed  on  ships  that  he  built  during  the 
war  and  I  was  amazed  at  the  man's  ability  to 
put  out  ships  at  such  a  fantastic  rate. 

"Since  the  war  he  has  accomplished  so 
many  things  he  certainly  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  great  businessmen  of  all  time. 

"I  know  he  loved  Hawaii  a  great  deal. 

"I  had  a  great  deal  of  respect  fcr  him 
and  I'm  sorry  to  see  him  go." 

Harold  D.  Weldlg,  Theo.  H.  Davles  &  Co. — 
"He  was  an  extraordinarily  able  individual. 
He  was  a  doer  -(Without  a  peer.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  all  Hawaii  and  the  world 
generally." 

TRIBtJTES     FROM     LABOR 

Jack  C.  Reynolds,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Honolulu  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council  (AFL-CIO)  had  these  recol- 
lections of  Kaiser: 

"I've  known  Henry  J.  Kaiser  for  34  years, 
as  an  employer  and  as  a  friend. 

"I  Ithew  him  when  he  was  the  president 
of  the  Rock,  Sand  and  Gravel  Association 
of  Northern  California.  I  was  business  rep- 
resentative with  the  Wood,  Wire  and  Metal 
Lathers  Union. 

■  He  assisted  labor  in  organizing  the  rock, 
sand  and  gravel  unions. 

"I've  never  known  him  to  short-change 
the  working  man. 

"He  thought  if  it  took  longer  than  30 
minutes  to  negotiate  a  contract,  someone 
was  goofing  off. 

"He  was  the  type  of  man  who  delighted 
in  performing  the  Impossible. 

"He  made  dreams  come  true." 

Arthur  A.  Rutledge.  president  of  both 
the  Hawaii  Hotel  and  Rcstain-ant  Workers 
and  the  Hawaii  Teamsters,  said: 

"Mr.  Kaiser  was  a  great  human  being,  one 
of   the   greatest   .    .   . 

"His  contributions  to  the  well-being  of 
our  people  have  been  more  than  most  realize. 
The  entire  community,  I  know,  grieves  with 
his  family  and  close  associates. 

"I  feel  fortunate  to  have  known  him  as 
a  human  being  as  well  as  an  employer. 

"Our  members  .  .  .  extend  our  sincere 
sympathies  to  his  fine  family  in  the  passing 
of  this  personable,  sincere,  tireless  bene- 
factor  .   .   ." 
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of  Walklltl  and  made  a  broad  beach  where 
there  was  a  mud  flat.  But  when  and  how  he 
did  It  iB  more  Important. 

Kaiser  came  to  Hawaii  at  a  time  when  we 
were  growing  but  In  a  way  too  often  nar- 
rowed by  our  own  lawk  of  Ideas  and  vision. 
The  mld-508  were  a  time  of  political,  social 
and  economic  flux.  We  were  through  with  the 
old  and  uncertain  about  the  new. 

In  this  picture.  Kaiser  was  the  one  who 
announced  awesome  plana  and  seemed  to 
dream  the  Impossible  dreams.  And  with  his 
combination  of  money,  faith  and  drive  he 
raised  the  sights  of  many  on  wh.it  was 
possible  for  a  young  Hawaii. 

Obviously  no  man  can  get  credit  for  the 
complex  forces  under  way  In  a  society,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  impact  of  Statehood  and 
the  Jet  age. 

But  the  effort  and  example  of  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  helped  prepare  Hawaii  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  that  developed. 

We  are  In  another  era  now  in  the  nild-60s, 
one  that  calls  for  continued  growth  but  with 
Increased  considerations  of  our  ultimate 
goals. 

The  name  of  the  game,  however,  is  still 
the  one  Henry  J.  Kaiser  knew  so  well — a  con- 
cern for  man  and  his  dignity  and  happiness. 

It  Is  now  for  us  to  dream  the  Impossible 
dreams — and,  like  him.  make  them  real. 

[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Aug  25. 1967] 

"Thiniuno  Big"  Meant  Start  of  Hotel  Boom 

( By  Charles  Turner) 

Henry  J.  Kaiser  was  the  man  who  launched 
the  tourist  hotel  building  boom  In  Hawaii. 

He  was  also  the  man  whose  practice  of 
"thinking  big"  helped  shake  the  cobwebs  out 
of  Hawalls  economy  after  the  Korean  War. 

He  had  a  lot  of  opposition.  Some  Kama- 
alnas   said,    "He's    ruining    Hawaii. 

But  It  didn't  faze  him  a  bit  and  he  went 
full-speed  ahead  In  the  Kaiser  fashion. 

He  knew  Hawaii  would  be  a  big  tourist 
center.  He  told  a  reporter  this  story: 

"When  I  went  down  to  Florida  some  years 
ago,  I  said:  'The  weather's  great  here.  It's 
l)ound  to  become  a  great  tourist  center.' 

"But  people  said  to  me:  'Who  wants  to 
come  down  here  where  its  just  sand  dunes?' 

"I  let  them  talk  me  out  of  it  then.  But  this 
time.  Im  not  letting  anybody  talk  me  out 
of  it." 

In  partnership  with  Prltz  B.  Bums.  Mr. 
Kaiser  purchased  for  $8  million  339,000 
square  feet  of  property  from  the  John  Ena 
Estate,  then  occupied  by  the  Nlumalu  Hotel. 
They  also  leased  58.000  square  feet  from  the 
heirs  of  the  Paoa  Estate,  Including  Duke 
Kahanamoku. 

The  first  unit  of  the  Hawaiian  Village  Hotel 
wa.i  built  on  this  property  In  1955.  It  was  a 
meandering  string  of  thatched-roof  cotfages 
which  brought  Jeers  from  competitors,  who 
referred  to  its  "Kaiser's  Polly." 

But  the  Jeering  quickly  died  when  Mr. 
Kaiser  put  his  construction  skills  to  work 
and  began  raising  "skyscrapers"  on  the  prop- 
erty at  the  rate  of  one  floor  a  week. 

Mr.  Kaiser  shook  up  the  skeptics  again 
when  in  Just  20  hours  his  crews  put  up  the 
Kaiser  Dome,  with  its  huge  geodesic  alumi- 
num roi>f. 

When  the  need  arose  for  a  good  beach.  Mr. 
Kaiser's  men  drove  trucks  to  Makua  Valley 
and  hauled  In  2.000  feet  of  fine  sand. 

The  Hawaiian  V;llago  grew  amazingly  fast 
and  Its  potentials  attracted  Conrad  Hilton. 
who  began  havin?  talks  with  Mr.  Kaiser  and 
Burns  as  early  as  195G 

In  1959.  when  statehood  arrived  and  Ha- 
waii became  an  attraction  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  potential  tourists.  Mr.  Kaiser 
warned  that  the  rest  of  the  sleepy  hotel  In- 
dustry should  get  ready  for  a  boom. 

'It's  Important  that  building  precede  peo- 
ple coming  here,"  he  said.  "The  greatest 
threat  to  the  future  growth  of  the  Islands  is 
that  there  won't  be  enough  rooms  or  houses." 


Others  caught  on  and  things  began  to 
hum. 

By  late  1960,  Mr.  Kaiser  decided  to  get  out 
of  the  hotel  bu.«!lness  and  In  January  1961, 
Hilton  Hotels  announced  it  was  buying  the 
Hawaiian  Village  for  $21.5  million.  They 
leased  the  remainder,  with  an  option  to  buy. 

Mr  Kaiser  wasn't  ready  to  retire,  however. 
Just  because  he  got  rid  of  his  Interests  In  the 
Hawaiian  Village. 

He  had  announced  nearly  two  years  earlier 
that  he  was  going  Into  the  most  ambitious 
housing  development  ever  planned  In  Hawaii. 

A  Joint  announcement  was  made  by  Mr. 
Kaiser,  Burns,  architect  Welton  Becket  and 
the  trustees  of  the  Blsliop  Estate  that  they 
would  build  3  resort  and  residential  com- 
munity of  50,000  people,  with  a  total  Invest- 
ment of  $350  million. 

The  development,  which  would  cover  the 
lands  on  the  slopes  of  Koko  Head  and  Mau- 
nalu.i,  was  named  Hawaii  Kal. 

It  was  to  be  "one  of  the  world's  most 
beautiful  model  cities  .  .  ." 

When  construction  began  In  June,  1959, 
the  neighbors  rose  up  In  eirms,  complaining 
first  about  the  mud,  then  about  the  dust. 

Mr.  Kaiser  sent  water  trucks  to  dampen 
the  dust.  When  the  neighbors  complained 
about  the  unslghtllness  of  the  construction, 
he  ordered  78  acres  planted  to  wild  flowers. 

There  also  were  complaints  from  the  pig 
farmers  and  lettuce  and  flower  growers,  who 
had  to  find  new  farms. 

Although  Hawaii  Kai  still  is  far  from  Its 
goal  of  being  Oahu's  second  biggest  commu- 
nity, it  has  made  progress.  Mr.  Kaiser  was 
out  almost  every  day,  until  his  final  Illness, 
checking  on  that  progress. 

Mr.  Kaiser  will  also  be  remembered  for  his 
pioneering  work  In  commercial  television  In 
the  Islands. 

He  filmed  a  television  movie  here  In  1954 
and  In  1956  he  announced  the  formation  of 
Kaiser  Hawaiian  Village  Radio,  Inc.  There 
was  some  delay  in  getting  on  the  air  because 
the  Planning  Commission  balked  at  Mr.  Kai- 
ser's plans  to  build  a  270-foot  high  tower  on 
the  hotel. 

He  eventually  won  approval,  however,  and 
next  embarked  on  forming  a  television  sta- 
tion. He  met  stringent  objections  from  the 
owners  of  KULA-TV — until  he  bought  out 
that  station  for  some  $685,000  In  1958. 

Mr.  Kaiser  sold  KHVH-TV  to  Pacific  Broad- 
casting Co.  in  1964,  ending  his  venture  Into 
television. 

Residents  of  the  Walanae  area  will  remem- 
ber Mr.  Kaiser  for  a  long  time  because  of  a 
squabble  which  he  had  with  the  Dillingham 
family  over  a  $12  million  cement  plant  at 
MalU. 

In  May,  1959,  there  was  a  public  debate 
between  Mr.  Kaiser  and  Ben  F.  Dillingham 
on  the  merits  of  the  cement  plant.  In  ti\e 
midst  of  that  debate,  Mr.  Kaiser  accused  the 
Dillinghams  of  trying  to  block  his  plant 
through  the  City  Planning  Commission.  The 
late  Walter  F.  Dillingham  called  Mr.  Kaiser 
"a  visitor  to  Hawaii,  no  matter  how  many 
millions  he's  spent  here  .  .  ." 

But  the  cement  plant  was  built  and  has 
produced  millions  of  pounds  of  raw  mate- 
rial for  use  in  the  Islands  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Kaiser  had  hoped  to  establish  another 
Industry — bauxite  mining — In  Hawaii.  But 
Kaiser  Aluminum  Co.  geologists,  who  search- 
ed for  the  aluminum-bearing  ore  In  the  mld- 
50s,  were  unable  to  find  any  commercially 
feasible  deposits. 

Mr.  Kaiser  also  had  hoped  to  bring  the 
world's  speedboat  record  to  Hawaii. 

His  hydroplane,  the  Hawaii  Kal,  made  sev- 
eral attempts  at  the  speed  mark  at  Keehl 
Lagoon  In  1956.  Then  disaster  struck.  Pilot 
Ken  St.  Oegger  was  on  a  193-mph  run  v/hen 
the  hydroplane  broke  up,  putting  him  In  the 
hospital  with  a  broken  leg  and  several  frac- 
tured ribs. 


Mr.  Kaiser  did  bring  one  water  record  to 
Hawaii,  however.  He  built  the  world's  largest 
catamaran,  the  Ale  Ale  Kai  V.  The  100-foot 
pink  "cat"  was  sold  in  1958  to  a  Gray  Line 
Hawaii  subsidiary.  ^ 


[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Aug.  25, 
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Poodle  Capers 

(By  Eddie  Sherman) 

Everyone  who  ever  met  Henry  J.  Kaiser 
can  tell  you  stories  about  the  great  man 
.  .  .  Today,  I'd  like  to  tell  you  some  of  mine 
...  I  was  living  in  Kaneohe — on  the  bay. 
One  of  my  toy  poodles  was  hapai.  She  was 
ro  tiny,  I  was  worried  about  her  health  .  .  . 
Knowing  the  love  the  Kaisers  had  for  pood- 
les. I  called  Mrs.  Kaiser  and  told  her  of  my 
concern  ...  A  few  days  later,  on  a  Sunday 
morning  Mr.  Kaiser  came  to  the  house — 
with  his  wife,  their  dog  handler,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Kaiser  boats.  Earl  Akana,  a  new 
Jet  speedboat,  (various  other  helpers)  plus 
enough  picnic  food  for  an  army  ...  He 
stayed  for  many  hours,  eating  my  wife's 
bllntzes,  (four  helpings)  watching  his  jet 
boat  speeding  all  over  Kaneohe  Bay.  But 
his  greatest  concern  was  my  dog  Glgl.  He 
took  her  with  him  when  he  left — to  their 
dog  maternity  ward  at  Kaiser  estate  on  Port- 
lock.  She  was  returned  after  being  checked 
out  thoroughly.  Her  batch  of  poodles  was 
born  without  any  complications  .  .  . 

"THE   BOSS" 

One  evening,  Invited  to  dinner  at  a  home 
in  the  Kaiser  neighborhood,  I  found  that  my 
wife  and  I  and  guest  Btu-gess  Meredith  were 
an  hour  too  early.  The  people  were  not  home. 
"What'U  we  do  to  kill  the  time?"  I  asked. 
"Let's  go  see  'The  Boss',"  my  wife  suggested. 
I  quickly  vetoed  the  Idea.  "You  Just  can't 
drop  in  on  him  unexpected,"  I  said  rather 
firmly.  A  few  minutes  later  my  wife  was 
pushing  the  button  on  the  iron  Kaiser  gate 
estate.  The  big  door  slid  back  and  we  drove 
in  .  .  .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kaiser  were  alone.  My 
apology  "Was  cut  short.  "Happy  you  came, 
stay  awhile"  he  commanded  softly.  For  the 
next  hour  we  sat  fascinated  as  he  explained 
his  theory  about  leisure  time  activity  for 
the  future  and  Impressed  on  actor-director 
Meredith  especially,  how  Important  a  role 
film  and  TV  making  were  on  leisiu-e  time. 
"The  golden  age  of  entertainment  has  yet 
to  arrive.  You  people  have  a  great  responsi- 
bility," he  told  Meredith  .  .  .  Meredith 
couldn't  get  over  the  fact  that  Heru-y  J. 
Kaiser  was  so  well  informed  about  show 
business  .  .  . 

SroE    GLIMPSES 

The  story  of  how  Henry  J.  Kaiser  came  to 
build  the  Hawaiian  Village  has  become  a 
small  legend  .  .  .  Actor  Bob  Cummlngs  swears 
this  i.s  the  true  version  .  .  .  The  yarn  goes  like 
this.  Mr.  Kaiser  and  a  number  of  associates 
were  at  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel  going  over 
plans  on  a  project.  They  were  in  the  Surf 
Room  .  .  .  When  it  was  past  six  o'clock,  Kaiser 
was  approached  by  a  hotel  employe.  "Sorry 
sir,  but  neckties  are  required  after  six.  If 
you  don't  have  one  on  you  must  leave,"  he 
was  told  .  .  .  Then  and  there,  the  story  goes, 
he  vowed  he  would  build  a  hotel  where 
people  could  dress  as  informally  as  they 
wished  ...  A  few  years  later  his  promise  be- 
came true  . . . 

Till';  story,  too,  has  become  part  of  the 
local  Kaiser  lore  ...  As  was  his  custom,  he 
dally  strolled  through  the  Haw'n  Village 
grounds  where  construction  seemed  never- 
ending,  always  followed  by  a  small  army  of 
various  employes  .  .  .  "Why  are  all  those 
jack  hammers  going  full  blast  on  the  beach?" 
a  tourist  asked,  "Oh,"  remarked  someone, 
"Kaiser's  kid  lost  his  ball"  .  .  . 

Once,  on  the  phone  to  his  son  Edgar  In 
New  York,  he  talked  for  30  minutes,  then 
hung  up.  He  called  New  York  back  Unmedl- 
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ately  and  said  to  Edgar.  "I'm  calling  to  say 
goodbye."  .  .  .  Often,  his  blue  prints  for  proj- 
ects were  drawn  on  the  backs  of  envelopes 
.  Jim  Durham.  Ilikal  manager,  ran  the 
Haw'n  Village  lor  three  years  under  Kaiser. 
•■I  saw  him  get  mad  only  once.  All  he  said, 
softly,  was  'Now,  Bob' — but  there  was  a 
world  of  meaning  behind  those  words"  .  .  . 

THE    PINK    NEEDLE 

When  Henry  J.  Kaiser  got  into  the  local 
radio    broadcasting    picture — naturally,    like 
everything  he  did— it  was  big  .  .  .  All  sorts 
of    personnel    were    hired,    here — and    from 
the  Mainland.  Soon  he  had  the  largest  staff 
of  any  station  in  the  Islands,  operating  like 
a  national  network  ...  It  was  later  realized 
that  what  is  successful  elsewhere  is  not  nec- 
essarily successful  In  Hawaii — and  many  em- 
ployes began  to  receive  their  pink  slips  .  .  . 
Feeling    was    bitter    towards    Kaiser — even 
though  he  had  little  to  do  with  the  radio  sta- 
tions  operation  .  .  .  One  day  the  ex-employes 
decided  to  have  a  cocktail  party  and  hang 
Mr.  Kaiser  in  cfligy  .  .  .  The  aflalr  took  place 
at   the   Tahitian   Lanai   .   .   .  The  fun  com- 
menced late  in  the  afternoon — and  true  to 
the  announcement,  Mr.  Kai-sers  dummy  was 
hung   .    .   .   The   emcee   devoted   much   time 
blasting  the  industrialist,  with  others  taking 
their    turn    at    the    microphone    doing    the 
same  ...  At  the  height  of  festivities  and 
after  much  hard  stuff  was  consumed— a  hush 
fell  over  the  proceeding  .  .  .  Uninvited — in 
walked  the  man  himself,  followed  by  his  aid 
Bob  Elliot  and  singer  Alfred  Apaka  ...  He 
walked  right  over  to  a  table  I  was  sitting  at 
hv  mvself.  "How's  It  going  so  far?"  he  asked. 
I  "told  him.  He  smiled.  "Do  you  think  they'd 
let  me  say  a  few  words?"  I  passed  on  the 
information  .  .  .  When  he  got  up  to  speak, 
It  was  almost  embarrassing  to  hear  the  snide 
remarks  .  .  .  "And  now  the  man  responsible 
for  this  gathering,"  said  the  emcee,  "here's 
Mr.  Kaiser."  Boos!  ...  He  first  thanked  them 
for    their    "hospitality" — then    recalled    his 
boyhood — how  after  working  hard  at  the  age 
of  13  in  a  photographic  shop — he  was  fired. 
How  he  went  to  another  city,  earned  enough 
money  to  return  to  his  old  employer— to  buy 
him  out.  "So  you  see.  I.  too.  know  what  It's 
like  to  be  fired.  And  maybe  It  will  help  many 
of  you  like  It  did  me.  Naturally.  I'm  sorry  for 
what  happened  and  I  hope  maybe  some  day 
we  will  all  be  Involved  again.  In  the  mean- 
time, may  I  wish  you  all  the  best  of  luck.  The 
drinks  are  on  me."  .  .  .  Henry  J.  Kaiser  re- 
ceived an  ovation  from  his  former  enemies 
as  he  strode  out  like  a  conqueror  .  .  . 

TIDBITS 

Once,  he  took  me  Into  his  bedroom  to  show 
off  the  various  TV  sets.  There  were  five— the 
newest— a  special  gift  from  his  son  .  .  .  For 
about  15  minutes  he  sat  on  his  bed  pushing 
various  buttons,  enjoying  himself  like  a  child 
with  his  tovs.  He  thrilled  to  the  wonder  of 
it  all  .  .  .When  a  TV  producer  came  to 
Hawaii  to  make  a  pilot  TV  showing  starring 
Alfred  Apaka.  a  special  area  was  needed  near 
the  beach  for  the  filming.  Within  24  hours 
what  is  now  the  Garden  Bar  at  the  Haw'n 
Village  was  built  .  .  .  The  legend  of  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  has  only  Just  begun  .  .  . 


[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Aug.  25,  1967] 

The  Kaiser  Way  Was  "Do  It  Now" 

(By  Ed  Engledow) 

I  first  met  Henry  J.  Kaiser  In  Washington 
In  1963  when  I  w.is  accompanying  Gov.  Man- 
uel Guerrero  of  Guam  as  his  special  as- 
sistant. 

A  few  months  earlier  a  devastating  typhoon 
had  leveled  Guam,  destroying  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  homes.  The  economy  was  de- 
pressed, home  loan  programs  were  Inade- 
quate, building  methods  were  outdated,  so 
the  housing  shortage  was  one  of  the  gov- 
ernor's greatest  worries. 

Mr.  Kaiser  learned  of  Guam's  plight  and 
decided  he  could  fill  a  need  there  in  home 
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construction  at  a  price  range  people  could 
afford.  He  already  had  sent  Dave  SUpher  and 
others  to  Guam  to  survey  the  possibility. 
Since  then  the  firm  h:is  built  over  400  ty- 
phoon-proof homes  which  the  residents  of 
Guam  can  afford  and  has  set  a  pattern  for 
other  builder^ 

The  meeting  in  Washington  was  at  a  lunch- 
eon where  Mr.  Kaiser  and  Governor  Guerrero 
were  to  discuss  the  program. 

At  one  point  a  question  was  raised  about 
Guam's  legal  ability  to  participate  in  a  spe- 
cial Federal  loan  program.  The  governor  and 
I  said  we  had  not  been  qualified  by  Congress. 
The  head  of  the  Kaiser  Washington  office 
c.jntended  we  were  qualified. 

After  about  three  minutes.  Mr.  Kaiser  In- 
terrupted. Smiling,  shaking  his  head  and 
waving  a  finger  at  us.  he  said: 

"Let's  don't  quibble  about  It  .  .  .  Let's  find 
out  if  Guam  Is  qualified." 

His  Washington  chief  hurriedly  made  some 
nctes  and  replied: 

•Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Kaiser.  I'll  find  out  first  thing 
tomorrow." 

"No,  no,  no,"  said  Mr.  Kaiser  pleasantly. 
"Let's  find  out  now." 

His  man  got  on  a  phone  and  in  10  minutes 
we  had  an  answer. 

The  "do  It  now"  rule  was  one  reason  for 
Henry  Kaiser's  great  success. 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Aug.  25, 
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■A  Most  Outstanding  Citizen  of  Hawah": 
K.MSER  Hailed  as  a  Pioneer  Builder  in  His 

Adopted  State 

Representatives  of  government,  business, 
labor  and  the  community  paid  these  tributes 
to  Henry  J.  Kaiser: 

"The  passing  of  Henry  J.  Kaiser  is  a  shock 
to  all  Hawaii."  Gov.  John  A.  Burns  said. 

"Mr.  Kaiser  was  a  great  and  distinguished 
American  and  a  most  outstanding  citizen  of 
Hawaii.  He  was  a  thinker  who  made  his  ideas 
take  form  for  the  benefit  of  our  society,  and 
therefore  a  most  effective  doer. 

"Using  brilliant  imagination  and  driving 
initiative  joined  to  tremendotis  energy,  he 
delivered  America's  muscle  in  World  War  II 
when  it  was  most  urgently  needed. 

"Mr.  Kaiser  applied  these  same  qualities 
in  his  adopted  State,  Hawaii,  and  became  an 
outstanding  pioneer  of  modern  development 
here. 

"His  contributions  to  the  economy  and  so- 
ciety were  vastly  important  to  our  growth. 

'"Yet  his  far  more  profound  contribution 
sprang  from  his  love  for  our  people  and  his 
confidence  in  them,  for  we  were  thus  more 
easily  able  to  grasp  his  meaning  and  follow 
his  example. 

"Few  men  have  won  both  the  love  and  re- 
spect of  Hawaii  in  so  relatively  short  a  time. 
"Mr.  Kaiser's  belief  in  our  destiny  was  lim- 
itless. He  believed  we  should  be  the  best  and 
the  greatest  in  everything,  and  he  was  not 
content  to  live  in  a  complacent  community. 
"His  creative  example  and  his  beliefs  have 
affected  every  man,  woman  and  child  In 
Hawaii — he  has  inspired  us  to  higher  aspira- 
tions and  greater  goals. 

"Mr.  Kaiser  thought  big  and  he  accom- 
plished much.  His  lnspira,tion  will  continue 
among  us. 

"I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the  help  he 
gave  me  In  securing  Statehood  for  Hawaii. 
He  did  much  to  make  that  accomplishment 
possible. 

"Mr.  Kaiser  will  be  most  sorely  mourned 
in  Hawaii.  He  was  loved  as  one  of  our  own, 
for  he  was,  indeed,  one  of  our  own  and  one 
of  our  finest." 


ex-governor  QUIN.N' 
William  F.  Quinn.  president   of  the  Dole 


Co.    and    Gov.    Burns'    predecessor    as    chief 
executive  of  Hawaii,  had  this  to  say: 

"When  Henry  Kaiser  cAme  to  Hawaii,  he 
Infused  a  new  vision  and  dynamism  into 
our  community. 


"As  a  governor  I  was  dazzled  by  the  sweep 

and  genius  of  his  concepts. 

"As  a  friend  I  enjoyed  the  warmth  of  his 
personality   and  the  wisdom   of   his   advice. 

"He  reached  one  of  the  world's  summits. 

"His  works  are  a  great  legacy  to  us  and 
a  fitting  monument  to  him. 

"Nancy  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  his  family." 

THE    BIG    FIVE 

Tlie  presidents  of  each  of  the  "Big  Five" 
corporations  of  Hawaii  had  words  of  tribute 
for  the  late  Henry  J.  Kaiser: 

Harold  C.  Eichelberger,  Amfac — "In  his 
chosen  career  of  Industry,  he  was  a  truly 
outstanding  man. 

"He  had  a  great  genius  and  almost  limit- 
less energy  that  he  appUed  toward  creating 
things  that  were  necessary  and  things  tliat 
people  wanted.  In  so  doing,  he  made  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  the  country  in  gen- 
eral and  particularly  in  his  later  years  to  otir 
State  of  Hawaii_ 

"I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  what  he 
accomplished  during  his  very  productive  life- 
time." 

Boyd  MacNaughton.  C.  Brewer  &  Co. — "He 
was  a  remarkable  man  who  accomplished 
great  things,  not  only  here  but  on  the  m.^ln- 
land.  Their  effects  will  carry  on  for  many 
years." 

Malcolm  MacNaughton,  Castle  &  Cooke — 
"I  was  shocked  and  saddened  to  hear  of  Mr. 
Kaiser's  passing. 

"For  long  he  has  been  an  Imaginative, 
constructive  force  In  this  community. 
"He  will  be  sorely  missed." 
Stanley  Powell  Jr.,  Alexander  &  Baldwin — 
"I  didn't  know  Mr.  Kaiser  personally,  but 
I  sailed  on  ships  that  he  built  during  the 
w.ir  and  I  was  amazed  at  the  man's  abUlty  to 
put  out  ships  at  such  a  fantastic  rate. 

"Since   the   war   he   has   accomplished   so 
many  things  he  certainly  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  great  businessmen  of  all  time. 
"I  know  he  loved  Hawaii  a  great  deal. 
"I   had   a   great   deal   of   respect   for   him 
and  I'm  sorry  to  see  him  go." 

Harold  D.  Weldlg.  Theo.  H.  Davies  &  Co. — 
"He  was  an  extraordinarily  able  individual. 
He  was  a  doer  without  a  peer.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  all  Hawaii  and  the  world 
generally." 

trxbutes   from   labor 
Jack   C.    Reynolds,    secretary-treasurer    of 
the    Honolulu    Building    and    ConstrucUon 
Trades  Council  (AFL-CIO)   had  these  recol- 
lections of  Kaiser: 

"I've  known  Henry  J.  Kaiser  for  34  years, 
as  an  employer  and  as  a  friend. 

"I  knew  him  when  he  was  the  president 
of  the  Rock.  Sand  and  Gravel  Association 
of  Northern  Calffornla.  I  was  business  rep- 
resentative with  the  Wood.  Wire  and  Metal 
Lathers  Union. 

"He  assisted  labor  m  organizing  the  rock, 
sand  and  gravel  unions. 

"I've  never  known  him'  to  short-change 
the  working  man. 

"He  thought  It  It  took  longer  than  30 
minutes  to  negotiate  a  contract,  someone 
was  goofing  off. 

"He  was   the  type  of  man  who  delighted 
In  performing  the  impossible. 
"He  made  dreams  come  true." 
Arthur    A.    Rutledge.    president    of    both 
the  Hawaii   Hotel   and   Restaurant  Workers 
and  the  Hawaii  Teamsters,  said: 

"Mr.  Kaiser  was  a  great  human  being,  one 
of  the  greatest   .   .   . 

"His  contributions  to  the  well-being  of 
our  people  have  been  more  than  most  realize. 
The  entire  community,  I  know,  grieves  with 
his  family  and  close  associates. 

"I  feel  fortunate  to  have  known  him  as 
a  human  being  as  well  as  an  employer. 

"Our  members  .  .  .  extend  our  sincere 
sympathies  to  his  fine  family  In  the  passing 
of  this  personable,  sincere,  tireless  bene- 
factor .   .   ." 
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Sen.  Daniel  K.  Inouye  (Democrat) — "Uke 
all  Hawallans,  I  was  saddened  by  the  passing 
of  Henry  J.  Kaiser  .  .  . 

"His  name  has  long  been  synonymous  with 
economic  growth  and  advancement.  Lately 
It  has  been  intimately  associated  with  health 
programs  ond  hospitals.  As  a  lasting  memo- 
rial, there  will  long  be  many  hospitals  named 
after  Henry  J.  Kaiser. 

"Hawaii  and  the  nation  will  miss  him." 

Sen.  Hiram  L.  Pong  (Republican) — "The 
nation  has  lost  a  great  citizen. 

"Henry  J.  Kaiser's  medical  clinics  and  hos- 
pitals throughout  America  showed  that  he 
was  always  solicitous  of  the  sick,  needy  and 
aged. 

"Hawaii  benefited  tremendously  through 
hla  energy,  enterprise,  and  vision.  We  in 
Hawaii  mourn  his  passing  very  deeply." 

Rep.  Patsy  T.  Mink  (Democrat) — "Henry 
J.  Kaiser's  death  Is  a  tragic  loss  to  Hawaii  as 
a  whole. 

"His  name  has  been  synonymous  for  over 
a  generation  with  the  vigor  and  imagination 
of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

"All  of  Hawaii  has  benefited  by  his  willing- 
ness to  Join  In  the  building  of  our  State 
and  we  mourn  his  passing  with  the  deepest 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  immediate  family." 

Rep.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  (Democrat)  — 
"Henry  J.  Kaiser  In  death  will  live  as  a  legend 
for  generations  of  Americans  yet  unborn. 

"His  is  a  story  whkh  will  keep  aiuve  the 
dream  and  promise  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem as  we  know  It  in  America. 

"Hawaii  and  the  nation  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  one  of  Its  most  Illustrious  citizens" 

MAYOR    AND    OTHERS 

Mayor  Neal  S.  Blalsdell  said: 

"Henry  Kaiser  was  one  of  the  great  men  of 
this  century — one  of  the  movers  and  shapers 
of  our  modern  world.  We  were  privileged  to 
have  him  here  living  the  latter  years  of  his 
lifelong  career  of  fantastic  accomplishment; 
and  everywhere  we  look,  from  the  Hawaiian 
Village  In  Walklkl  to  Hawall-Kal,  we  see  the 
concrete  evidence  of  his  drive  to  achieve- 
ment. 

"Henry  Kaiser  lived  a  great  life;  It  Is  now 
ended;  Honolulu  Joins  his  country  and  the 
world  in  mourning." 

The  City  Planning  Commission  decided 
yesterday  to  draft  a  resolution  expressing 
appreciation  for  Kaiser's  great  interest  in 
planning  and  development  In  Hawaii  and  ex- 
tending condolences  to  his  family. 

Edwin  K.  Hastings,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Hilton  Hawaiian  Village 
Hotel,  said  Kaiser  had  "foresight  and  vision 
for  Hawaii.  He  started  the  big  Hawaiian  Vil- 
lage complex  here  (1955)  before  anyone 
thought  of  high  rises  and  best  use  of  the 
ground.  His  memory  Is  held  very  fondly  by 
all  the  staff  of  the  Hawaiian  Village." 

Chlnn  Ho.  head  of  Capital  Investment  Co., 
said: 

"The  world  Is  saddened  by  the  passing  of 
Henry  J.  Kaiser.  The  Industrialist  of  the 
century,  a  dynamic  leader  and  a  great 
philanthropist  has  contributed  much  to  the 
welfare  of  America  and  particularly  of 
Hawaii. 

"Hawaii  will  miss  his  leadership  very 
dearly. 

CONSTITUENTS  DISAGREE  WITH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.     BROWN     of     California.     Mr. 


\ 


Speaker,  I  have  once  more  queried  the 
residents  of  the  29th  District  In  Cali- 
fornia, which  I  represent,  to  try  to  deter- 
mine their  views  on  various  issues  of  cur- 
rent interest  in  Congress. 

Of  special  note,  perhaps,  to  my  col- 
leagues who  are  also  in  the  habit  of  tak- 
ing constituent  polls,  is  the  fact  that, 
rather  than  sending  one  questionnaire 
to  each  household,  I  sent  one  to  each  in- 
dividual registered  voter  in  the  district, 
even  where  several  adults  lived  at  the 
same  address.  This  was  done  because  in 
the  past  I  have  received  many  indica- 
tions that  both  husband  and  wife  would 
like  to  answer  the  questionnaires  but  had 
received  only  one  copy. 

In  addition,  I  felt  that  this  method 
would  bring  more  authenticity  to  the 
breakdowns  I  have  made  utilizing  the 
demographic  information  requested  in 
the  questionnaire. 

One  other  feature  of  interest  is  the 
fact  that  I  repeated  a  few  questions  that 
I  have  asked  in  past  years  and  was  able 
to  note  significant  changes  in  opinion 
that  have  taken  place. 

Of  course,  we  al!  realize  that  a  mailed 
poll  such  as  this  has  possible  inaccura- 
cies, the  major  one  being  that  those  per- 
sons who  return  the  questionnaire  do  not 
necessarily  represent  a  scientific  sam- 
pling of  the  views  in  that  district.  Never- 
theless, there  is  much  that  is  valuable 
in  the  results,  and  I  believe  that  the  com- 
parisons between  different  groups  gained 
from  the  demographic  data  can  have 
quite  valid  significance. 

My  first  question  concerned  the  pro- 
posal to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  There 
appears  to  be  strong  opposition  to  this 
idea,  with  the  results  showing  35  percent 
in  favor  and  60  percent  opposed.  As 
might  be  expected,  students  and  persons 
in  their  20's  showed  a  marked  tendency 
to  give  more  support  to  the  change. 

The  idea  of  the  Federal  Government 
sharing  a  certain  portion  of  its  tax  funds 
with  the  States  is  supported  by  51  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  and  opposed  by 
37  percent.  Here,  mobility  seemed  to  be 
one  of  the  strong  factors  involved.  Most 
of  the  respondents  have  lived  at  their 
present  address  for  more  than  2  years 
and  52  percent  approved  of  tax  sharing. 
A  sharp  drop  in  support  is  noted  in  those 
persons  who  have  lived  in  their  present 
home  for  less  than  2  years,  with  only 
43  percent  in  favor. 

Expanded  national  cemetery  space  for 
burial  of  veterans  who  so  desire  receives 
high  support  from  60  percent  of  those 
replying  as  opposed  to  only  27  percent 
saying  "no."  Predictably,  perhaps,  ;^et- 
erans — 66  percent — showed  more  sup- 
port for  this  plan  than  nonveterans — 
56  percent — but  an  interesting  fact  Is 
that  union  members  supported  it  even 
more  strongly — 67  percent — as  compared 
with  57  percent  of  the  nonunion  re- 
spondents in  favor. 

The  antipoverty  program  has  been 
taking  its  knocks  in.5ofar  as  public  opin- 
ion is  concerned  and  my  questionnaire 
reflects  this  in  a  comparison  with  the 
results  from  asking  the  same  question  2 
years  ago.  Support  for  an  expanded  pro- 
gram dropped  from  33  percent  in  1965 
to  28  percent  currently.  Those  favoring 
keeping  the  program  going  at  present 
levels  dropped  from  27  to  19  percent.  A 
J 


cutback  was  approved  by  20  percent  this 
year  as  opposed  to  only  11  percent  tak- 
ing this  position  in  1965,  and  24  per- 
cent favored  outright  elimination  to- 
day— an  increase  of  5  percent  over  2 
years  ago.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that 
those  who  fa\or  at  least  a  continuation 
at  present  levels  still  outnumber,  slight- 
ly, those  who  favor  less  than  the  present 
efforts. 

Considerable  interest  is  displayed  in 
the  development  of  a  commercially  prac- 
tical electric  car,  with  35  percent  of  the 
respondents  feeling  that  they  would  con- 
sider buying  one  in  the  near  future  if 
they  were  available.  Women,  in  their 
forties,  whose  politics  lean  toward  the 
liberal  side,  look  like  the  most  likely  pros- 
p)ects  for  the  salesmen. 

The  plan  to  try  to  entice  enough  young 
men  into  what  would  be  a  voluntary 
armed  service  and  eliminate  the  draft 
was  approved  by  far  over  plans  to  try  to 
make  the  draft  more  equitable,  with  48 
percent  approving  the  voluntary  army 
and  only  40  percent  splitting  their  ap- 
proval between  two  different  draft 
change  plans.  Veteran  approval  for  the 
voluntary  army  was  substantial,  but 
lower — 42  percent — and  increased  edu- 
cation brought  on  stronger  approval  with 
52  percent  of  the  college  graduates  favor- 
ing the  voluntary  army. 

Education  seemed  to  be  a  factor  in  sup- 
port of  establishment  of  permanent 
peacekeeping  forces  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  not  in  a  strictly  progressive 
fashion.  Overall,  a  strong  67  percent  for, 
to  24  percent  against,  vote  of  approval 
was  given  the  plan.  In  the  education 
breakdown,  the  strongest  support  was 
shown  by  both  the  college  graduates — 
70  percent — and  those  with  less  than  a 
high  school  education — 70  percent.  High 
school  graduates  and  those  with  some 
college  gave  about  64-percent  approval. 

The  question  on  Vietnam  which  I 
asked  was  also  a  repeat  of  one  I  had 
asked  before.  I  presented  six  alternatives 
and  noted  a  remarkable  shift  in  opinion 
over  a  period  of  months.  I  find  an  in- 
crease from  4  percent  in  1965  to  15  per- 
cent today  who  favor  immediate  with- 
drawal. I  find  an  increase  from  3  to  7  per- 
cent who  would  cense  supporting  the  Sai- 
gon government,  forcing  settlement  with 
the  Vietcong  and  early  withdrawal  of 
our  troops.  An  increase  from  28  percent 
earlier  to  30  percent  today  is  shown  for 
those  who  favor  strong  efforts  toward 
negotiation  such  as  I  have  advocated. 
Adding  these  three  responses  into  a  "dov- 
ish" group  I  find  a  17-percent  increase, 
from  35  to  52  percent,  in  this  category. 

Also  very  significant.  >  on  the  same 
question,  was  the  tremendous  drop  from 
29  percent  approving  present  policies  of 
gradual  escalation  in  1965  to  only  9  per- 
cent in  this  year's  questionnaire.  An  in- 
crease in  support  from  23  to  28  percent 
is  also  found  for  a  more  decisive  policy 
of  pressing  for  quick  victory  and  invasion 
of  North  Vietnam.  The  extremist  group 
favoring  the  use  of  atomic  weapons 
stayed  at  6  percent.  Totaling  these  three 
"hawkish"  positions  indicated  a  drop  in 
support  from  58  to  only  43  percent  cur- 
rently. 

My  question  on  China  policy  was  also  a 
repeat  from  my  1964  questionnaire  and 
showed  some  shifting  of  about  10  per- 
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cent  from  present  policies  or  stronger  to 
policies  involving  more  contact  with  the 
Communist  Chinese  mainland.  Those  re- 
plying gave  12-percent  approval  to  sup- 
porting a  Chinese  Nationalist  attack  on 
the  mainland,  43-percent  support  to 
present  policies,  6-percent  support  to 
permitting  trade  with  Communist  China 
but  continued  opposition  to  U.N.  mem- 
bership, and  28-percent  support  to  a 
policy  of  trj'ing  to  make  friends,  includ- 
ing trade,  diplomatic  recognition,  and 
admission  to  the  U.N. 

The  President's  efforts  to  "build 
bridges"  and  bring  about  closer  coop- 
eration and  better  relations  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries received  2-to-l  approval  from  those 
replying,  as  well.  There  were  61  percent 
in  support,  with  30  percent  opposed,  on 
the  overall  tally.  Men  seemed  to  favor 
this  approach  slightly  more  than  the 
fairer — but,  apparently,  more  cautious — 
sex. 

My  final  question  was  another  innova- 
tion adopted  in  this  year's  question- 
naire. I  wanted  to  measure  the  feelings 
of  my  constituents  against  the  position 
of  the  Members  of  Congress.  I  chose  an 
amendment  which  I  proposed  during 
the  debate  on  the  supplemental  defense 
appropriation  on  March  16,  1967,  and 
gave  those  persons  responding  to  the 
questionnaire  an  opportunity  to  vote 
"yea"  or  "nay"  to  the  full  text  of  the 
amendment. 

This  was  a  simple  amendment,  asking 
that  none  of  the  funds  to  be  appropri- 
ated be  made  available  for  a  ground  in- 
vasion of  North  Vietnam  unless  we 
should  declare  war  against  that  nation. 
Keeping  in  mind  that  this  amendment 
was  defeated  by  a  123-to-2  vote  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  it  Is  interesting 
to  note  how  far  Congress  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  sphere  of  public  opinion 
on  the  Vietnam  conflict,  since  57  per- 
cent of  the  replies — a  clear  majority  of 
the  vote — supported  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  complete  tabulation  of 
the  overall  totals  in  my  1967  question- 
naire follows.  I  am  also  including  the 
text  of  certain  news  releases  I  have  is- 
sued in  this  respect.  You  will  note  that 
the  figured  in  these  releases  may  vary 
slightly  in  some  cases  from  the  final 
totals  since  they  were  based  on  partial 
returns. 

DOMESTIC    POLICY 

[Figures  In  percent] 
1.  Should  the  voting  age  be  lowered  from 
21  to  18? 


Yes    

No     

Undecided 


35 

60 

5 


2.  Do  you  favor  legislation  to  permit  the 
Federal  government  to  return  to  the  States 
a  portion  of  the  Federal  taxes  collected  from 
that  State,  with  no  restrictions  on  how  the 
money  should  be  used? 

Yes    51 

No    —     37 

Undecided    -. - 12 

3.  Do  you  favor  enlarging  the  national 
cemetery  system  to  provide  free  burial  plots 
for  more  veterans? 

Yes    60 

No    27 

Undecided    -  — 13 


4.  The  President  has  recommended  con- 
tinuation of  the  antipoverty  program  at 
more  than  the  present  level.  What  do  you 
feel  slioiild  be  done?  (Check  only  one.) 

Expanded    . -  28 

Kept    same    19 

Cut    back    20 

Eliminated     24 

Undecided    9 

5  Development  of  electric  cars  adequate  to 

fuiau  commuter  travel  needs  In  large  cities 
has  been  proposed  as  one  way  of  reducing 
smog  and  air  pollution  which  the  gaJoUne- 
burrJng  engine  apparently  contributes  to 
greatly.  More  public  transportation  Is  an- 
other proposed  solution.  The  value  of  this 
would,  of  course,  depend  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  public  made  use  of  the  electric 
car  or  of  additional  mass  transit  facilities. 

a.  Assuming  that  an  electric  car  could  be 
mass  produced  today  that  would  travel 
about  50  miles  on  one  charge,  go  about  40 
miles  per  hour,  require  overnight  to  re- 
charge, sell  for  about  $1500,  and  cost  about 
as  much  to  operate  as  a  Volkswagen,  do  you 
feel  that  you.  personally,  would  seriously 
consider  buying  one  within  the  next  two  or 
three  years? 

Yes    A 35 

No 50 

Undecided    15 

b.  If  you  are  employed  at  a  location  other 
than   at  home,  do  you  travel   to  work  by: 

Private  auto    (alone) 62 

Private  auto  (2  or  more  in  auto) 9 

Bus     7 

Walk,  or  other  means 3 

c.  If  you  do  not  use  the  bus,  are  there 
buses  available  that  you  could  make  tise  of 
that  would  get  you  to  work  In  a  reasonable 
length  of  time? 

Yes 21 

No 55 

Dont  know  24 

d.  If  buses  are  not  presently  available  to 
yofl,  do  you  think  you  would  use  public 
transportation  If  It  were  made  available? 

Yes   32 

No -     30 

Don't  know 38 

6.  The  present  draft  law  expires  at  the 
end  of  June.  Congress  is  now  considering  a 
number  of  proposals  to  alter  the  current 
system.  Which  of  the  following  would  you 
prefer?  (Please  check  only  one.) 

a.  Stimulate  an  adequate  number  of 
voluntary  enlistments  through  higher 
pay,  better  fringe  benefits,  re-enllst- 
ment  bonuses,  and  improved  recruit- 
ing methods.  In  order  to  make  the 
draft   unnecessary 48 

b.  Renew  the  present  draft  law  as  it  is, 
Including  keeping  the  current  student 
and   occupational   deferments 17 

c.  Make  only  the  changes  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  Administration,  which 
Included  drafting  of  those  aged  19  first 
and  a  lottery-type  selection  process  for 
those  who  are  eligible  to  serve 23 

d.  Don't 


course    of    action    should    be    In    Vietnam? 
(Check  only  one.) 

a.  We  should  withdraw  all  American 
troops  Immediately  and  let  the  Viet- 
namese settle  their  own  problems 15 

b.  We  should  cease  supporting  the  Saigon 
government,  thus  forcing  them  to  set- 
tle with  the  Viet  Cong,  and  withdraw 
our  troops  as  soon  as  requested  to  do 

so  by  the  new  government 7 

c.  We  should  strongly  assist  In  the 
prompt  establishment  of  a  representa- 
tive civilian  government  and  encour- 
age that  government  to  Join  with  us 
In  negotiating  an  end  to  the  war  (with 
both  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet 
Cong),  withdrawing  our  troops  in  an 
orderly  fashion  as  soon  as  a  secure 
peace    is   obtained 30 

d.  We  should  continue  direct  military 
aid,  gradual  escalation,  pressure  by 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  and  seek 
to  force  negotiations  that  would  give 
results  satisfactory  to  us 

e.  We  should  press  for  a  quick,  decisive 
victory,  stepping  up  the  use  of  U.S.  air 
and  naval  forces  and  extending  the 
ground  war  to  North  Vietnam 

f.  We  should  use  atomic  weapons.  If  nec- 
essary, and  should  defliJltely  move 
Into  Red  China  with  our  bombing 
raids  to  destroy  her  nuclear  capability 
and  end  the  military  threat  of  Com- 
munist Asia 

g.  Undecided 


know,   undecided 12 

FOREIGN   POLICY 

7.  Do  you  feel  that  the  United  Nations 
should  have  its  own  peacekeeping  force,  com- 
posed of  soldiers  recruited  from  all  member 
nations,  trained  and  ready  to  move  to  give 
emergency  military  assistance  Immediately 
when  the  U.N.  should  determine  a  need  for 
action? 


Yes 

No 

Undecided 


9 


28 


6 
5 

9.  What  should  the  United  States  policy 
toward  Communist  China  be?  (Check  the  one 
that  seems  most  preferable  to  you.) 

a.  Support  a  Chinese  Nationalist  attack 

on  the  mainland 12 

b.  Continue  our  policy  of  opposition  to 
Communist  China,  with  financial  sup- 
port of  Nationalist  government,  but 
without  becoming  Involved  In  direct 
military  action 43 

c.  Change  our  policy  to  permit  trade 
with  Communist  China,  but  continue 
to  oppose  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  diplomatic  recognition 6 

d.  Do  all  we  can  to  make  friends  with 
Communist  China,  including  trade, 
support  of  admission  to  the  United 
Nations  and  diplomatic  recognition 
now    28 

e.  Undecided    H 

10.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  the 
President  described  efforts  to  bring  about 
closer  cooperation  and  better  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European 
countries.  Direct  air  flights,  more  trade  and 
the  recently  approved  Soviet  Consular 
Treaty  were  among  the  methods  recom- 
mended. In  general,  do  you  approve  of  these 
efforts? 

61 
30 

9 


Yes   

No 

Undecided 


11.  Congress  recently  approved  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  about  $12  billion  for 
the  cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  How  would 
you  have  voted  on  the  following  amendment? 
"None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  act 
shall  be  available  for  the  ImplementaUon 
of  any  plan  to  invade  North  Vietnam  with 
ground  forces  of  the  United  States,  except 
In  time  of  war." 


Yea    — . 
Nay 

Results 


67 
43 


Show 


67 

24 

9 


8.  Which  one  of  the  following  possibilities 
would  best  fit  your  Idea  of  what  our  future 


Low  Sttpport  for  Lowered 
Voting  Age 
The  18-year  olds  may  be  rea,dy  and  willing 
to  vote,  but  public  opinion  does  not  appear 
to  be  ready  to  let  them  vote  If  the  results 
of  Congressman  George  Brown's  poll  of  his 
constituents  Is  an  accurate  Indication. 

Congressman  Brown's  poll,  sent  through- 
out  the  29th   Congressional  District  In  Los 
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Angeles  County,  showed  35%  favoring  a 
lowering  of  the  voting  age  from  21  to  18.  and 
60'"c  opposed.  The  other  5%  were  undecided. 

A  breakdown  of  the  results  Into  dlCerent 
categories  did  not  mdicate  very  large  dif- 
ferences in  opinion,  either,  with  what  would 
seem  the  most  logical  group  for  support — 
persons  between  the  ages  of  20  and  29- — 
giving  only  40'"(  support  with  56'b  opposed. 
A  gradual  dropoff  In  support  with  advancing 
age  was  noted,  going  down  to  31  -7i  of  those 
persons  70  and  over  Indicating  that  they 
favored  such  a  change. 

College  graduates  were  among  the  strong- 
est supporters,  with  42%  desiring  the  lower 
voting  age,  while  32 'c  of  those  who  had 
graduated  from  high  school,  but  not  from 
college,  responded  favorably  and  34  ^  of 
those  who  had  not  finished  high  school  sup- 
ported younger  voters. 

Union  members  showed  only  slightly  more 
support  for  the  18-year  olds  than  non-union 
members,  and  non-veterarus  Just  barely  out- 
voted veterans  In  the  same  respect. 

One  group  responding  quite  favorably, 
however,  was  the  43  S  of  those  persons  who 
have  lived  at  their  present  addresses  for  less 
than  two  years.  Other  categories  in  this 
breakdown  showed  39 "lo  of  those  who  had 
stayed  put  for  2  to  5  years  supporting  the 
change,  and  only  327c  of  persons  who  had 
lived  at  their  present  address  for  more  than 
5  years  who  would  change  the  voting  age  to 
18, 

Predictably,  In  a  breakdown  by  occupation, 
students  favored  lowering  the  age  by  a  54% 
response,  with  professional  and  self- 
employed  persons  giving  strong  support,  as 
well. 

Brown     QrEsxiONNAiRK     Shows     VrrniANS, 

NONVETER.^NS      AORrE      MORE       THAN      THEY 
DiSAGRfTE 

An  analysis  by  Congressman  George  E. 
Brown,  Jr.,  of  questionnaire  results  from  his 
Congressional  District,  comparing  the  replies 
of  veterans  with  non-veterans,  show  fewer 
differences  than  one  would  expect.  Brown 
reports. 

Ranging  through  questions  concerning 
Vietnam  policy,  East-West  coof)eratlon,  U.N. 
peacekeeping  forces,  and  the  draft.  Con- 
gressman Brown  pointed  out  that  the  vet- 
erans' replies  might  indicate  that  many 
veterans'  organizations  at  times  might  not 
reflect  the  feelings  of  the  ex-G.I.  in  general 
in  foreign  policy  quesUons,  partlcularlv, 
where  the  organizations  tend  to  take  a 
Arm  stand. 

"On  the  question  of  Vietnam  policy,  for 
Instance."  Congressman  Brown  pointed  out, 
"most  of  the  veterans'  organizations  have 
supported  President  Johnson's  policies 
wholeheartedly." 

Brown's  questionnaire  results,  however, 
show  9 'I,  of  all  replies  favoring  current 
policies,  with  only  11%  of  the  veterans  agree- 
ing on  this  choice  and  7%  of  the  non- 
veterans. 

The  more  "dovish"  choices  given  by  Brown 
to  his  constituents.  Including  withdrawal, 
stronger  negotiation  efforts,  and  ceasing  to 
support  the  present  Saigon  government, 
drew  the  support  of  56%  of  the  non- veterans. 
52%  of  all  respondents  combined,  and  a  not 
too  weak  45%  of  the  veterans.  More  hawk- 
ish policies  were  supported  by  40%  of  the 
veterans,  32^-  of  the  non-veterans,  and  a 
36%  overall  tally. 

In  support  of  a  i>ermanent  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing force.  Congressman  Brown  noted  almost 
equal  support  of  about  66%  to  24"  opposed 
In  veterans  and  non-veterans  alike. 

The  President's  proposal  to  "build  bridges" 
and  bring  about  closer  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  has  come  In  for  some  criticism  from 
veterans'  organizations,  also  drew  equally 
strong  support  of  about  61  %  from  both  vet- 
erans  and   non-veterans,   with   28%    of   the 


non- veterans  opposed  and  32%  of  the 
veterans. 

Brown  noted  with  interest  that  the  concept 
of  a  voluntary  army  to  replace  the  draft 
was  not  supported  as  strongly  by  veterans 
(42<-f  )  as  by  non-veterans  (51%).  with  307o 
of  the  veterans  supporting  the  planned 
changes  in  the  draft  taking  19-year  olds 
first — as  opposed  to  19%  of  the  non-veterans 
supporting  this  plan.  In  the  sampling,  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  respondents 
under  30  were  Included  In  the  non-veteran 
group.  Brown  pointed  out. 

One  issue  where  veterans  perked  up  con- 
siderably over  non-veterans  was  on  the  en- 
largement of  the  national  cemetery  system. 
In  this  they  are  strongly  supported  by  the 
veterans'  organizations,  as  well.  The  re- 
sults showed  66%  of  the  veterans  supporting 
more  free  burial  plots  with  only  56%  of 
the  non-veterans  so  doing. 

Congressman  Brown  surmised  that  the  fact 
that  a  surprising  26 '^  of  the  veterans  opposed 
enlargement  could  stem  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  national  cemetery  In  Los  Angeles 
Covinty. 

Electric  Car  Interest  Displayed  in  Brown's 
Congressional  Questionnaire 
The  Los  Aiigeles  area  is  an  excellent  po- 
tential market  for  whoever  develops  an  elec- 
tric car  that  can  be  mass-produced,  accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  a  recent  survey  taken 
In  the  29th  Congressional  District  by  Con- 
gressman George  E.  Brown,  Jr,  The  an- 
nouncement comes  on  the  heels  of  one  of 
the  worst  attacks  of  smog  Ixjs  Angeles  has 
ever  experienced,  which  Brown  surmises 
might  change  the  questionnaire  results  con- 
siderably if  the  same  question  were  asked 
today. 

Thirty-five  percent  of  the  persons  replying 
to  the  Congressman's  questionnaire  Indi- 
cated that  they  would  seriously  consider 
buying,  within  the  next  two  or  three  years, 
an  electric  car  if  one  could  be  mass  pro- 
duced that  would  "travel  about  50  miles  on 
one  charge,  go  about  40  miles  per  hour,  re- 
quire overnight  to  recharge,  sell  for  about 
31500,  and  cost  about  as  much  to  operate  as 
a  Volkswagen." 

"I  firmly  believe,"  Congressman  Brown 
stated,  "that  the  only  real  solution  to  the 
smog  problem  Is  the  disappearance  of  the 
gasoline-burning  engine  and  the  only  logical 
substitute  Is  an  electric  car." 

"We  should  continue  to  take  all  other  steps 
po.=;slble,  such  as  enforcing  standards  on  In- 
ternal combustion  engines  and  Improvement 
of  exhaust  devices,"  Brown  continued,  "but  a 
50 '1-  reduction  in  exhaust  emissions  Is  only 
a  temporary  stopgap  until  the  time  a  few 
years  from  now  when  there  will  be  twice  as 
many  automobiles  In  Los  Angeles." 

An  analysis  of  Brown's  survey  shows  some 
Interesilng  facts  about  the  people  who  think 
they  might  buy  an  electric  car.  When 
grouped  by  age.  Brown  found  that  those  In 
their  forties  are  the  most  likely  prospects, 
with  39%  of  that  age  group  expressing  in- 
terest. The  flitles,  with  36  7o  were  next,  and 
all  other  ages  showed  about  33  7o  Interested. 
Even  25%  of  those  In  their  eighties  would 
consider  buying  an  electric  car,  but  the  four 
respondents  who  were  over  90  all  said  that 
they  would  not  be  Interested. 

College  graduates  also  showed  more  In- 
clination, with  38 7o  who  would  consider  the 
electric  car  as  opposed  to  337c  of  all  other 
education  groupings.  Married  women  also, 
were  more  interested,  with  387ci  replying 
favorable,  but  only  30%  of  the  unmarried 
women  stated  this  preference.  Overall,  wom- 
en (37%)  led  the  men  (337«)  In  favoring 
battery-operated  transportation. 

An  interesting  trend  In  the  analysis  on  this 
question  showed  that  those  persons  who 
were  more  interested  In  buying  an  electric 
car  would  also  tend  to  be  more  Interested  in 
riding  public  transportation  if  it  was  avail- 
able. Replying  to  a  question  stating  "If  buses 


are  not  presently  available  to  you,  do  you 
think  you  would  use  public  transportation 
if  It  were  made  available?",  41%  of  the  "elec- 
tric car  group"  said  they  would,  as  opposed 
to  only  26'.';.  of  those  '.vho  were  not  inter- 
ested in  the  electric  c.tr. 

As  indicated  by  the  male-female  break- 
down, an  analysis  by  occupation  showed  that 
housewives  were  among  those  mast  inter- 
ested. Students,  .self-employed  persons,  and 
professional  p>eople  were  also  among  the  cat- 
egories displaying  more  interest.  The  group 
tnat  was  leist  interested  were  those  in  the 
protective  services — policemen,  firemen  and 
guards — with  only  25  7   replying  favorably. 

What  -itlnd  of  people  are  interested  in  buy- 
ing an  electric  car?  According  to  Congress- 
man Brown's  questionnaire,  it's  not  the 
young  or  the  old,  the  rich  or  the  poor,  or  any 
other  category  such  as  this  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. It's  a  political  choice.  Brown  noticed. 

Apparently,  the  more  conservative  think- 
ing individuals  are  less  likely  to  veer  from  the 
tried  and  true  course  in  automobiles.  The 
group  favoring  electric  cars  show  a  marked 
tendency  to  favor  "building  bridges"  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European 
countries,  withdrawal  from  Vietnam, 
strengthening  the  United  Nations,  a  volun- 
tary army  as  opposed  to  the  draft,  expansion 
of  the  anti-poverty  program,  and  a  lowering 
of  the  voting  age  to  age  18. 
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PRESIDENTS  CONCERN  DEEP 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Fulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday.  September  6. 
1967.  Mr.  Amon  Carter  Evans,  publisher 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean.  was  the 
guest  of  President  Johnson  at  a  White 
House  luncheon.  On  that  occasion  Presi- 
dent Johnson  hosted  a  number  of  press 
executives  for  an  off-the-record  and  in- 
formal discu.ssion  of  the  Nation's  domes- 
tic and  foreign  policies. 

Upon  his  return  to  Nashville,  Mr.  Evans 
immediately  set  in  type  his  impressions 
of  that  meeting  and  of  that  man  in  whose 
hand  lies  the  destiny  of  this  Nation  and, 
perhaps  the  world, 

I  found  Mr.  Evans'  observations  not 
only  enlightening;  but  m^st  revealing.  In 
addition,  they  v.ere  refreshing  because 
they  portray  Lyndon  Johns.in  the  con- 
cerned human  being  at  a  t  rr.e  when  the 
magnitude  of  his  tasks  and  responsibili- 
ties tend  to  make  us  focus  on  the  Office  of 
the  President  rather  than  the  man  who 
occupies  the  Office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  Mr.  Evans'  col- 
umn. "A  Highly  Competent  Leader:  Pres- 
ident's Concern  Deep"  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  and  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  my  colleagues: 

A  Highly  Competent  Leader:  President's 

Concern  Deep 

(By  Amon  Carter  Evans,  publisher,  the 

Nashville  Tennessean) 

Washington. — The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  a  deeply  concerned  man — and  his 
concern  shows  in  every  word  he  speaks  and 
In  every  gesture  he  makes. 

He  Is  concerned,  as  one  might  guess,  about 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  where  American  boys 
are  losing  their  lives.  And  he  is  concerned. 


too,    about   riots   In    our   cities — also   where 
American  lives  have  been  lost. 

Prom  the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  President 
Johnson's  deep  concern  Is  et<:hed  in  the 
crea£es  of  his  face.  I  sat  with  a  group  made 
up  mostly  of  news  executives  yesterday.  In- 
vited to  the  White  House  for  an  Informal 
luncheon  to  talk  with  the  President  about 
the  nation's  problems. 

And  while  the  affair  was  Informal,  it  Is  not 
accurate  to  say  that  President  Johnson  was 
relaxed. 

I  do  not  Intend  in  this  report  to  quote 
President  Johnson.  He  took  us  into  his  con- 
fidence and  if  his  words  are  made  public  it 
will  be  by  others.  But  I  do  think  it  imixjitant 
to  give  Individual  impressions  of  the  man  who 
leads  our  nation  and  the  entire  free  world  at 
this  critical  time. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  seated  at  the 
President's  table  of  ten. 

In  physical  appearance,  he'  looks  In  excel- 
lent shape.  His  face  Is  leather-tan,  his  color 
good.  He  seems  to  be  more  somber  than  the 
last  time  I  saw  him  but  that  too  Is  under- 
standable. His  appetite  is — typically  Texan- 
good. 

His  conversation  at  lunch  was  almost  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  outcome  of  the  Vietnam 
election.  Those  of  us  near  enough  to  hear  his 
words  had  the  feeling  that  he  believes  the 
election  gives  this  little  nation  halfway 
around  the  world  a  chance — perhaps  no  more 
than  a  chance — to  find  Its  way  to  stability 
and  peace. 

The  President  spoke  to  us  briefly.  He  had 
present  most  of  the  members  of  the  task  force 
he  sent  to  Vietnam  to  oversee  the  elections. 
He  spoke  for  a  short  time  about  the  burden 
of  the  war — and  then  he  opened  the  floor  for 
comments  and  questions. 

These  were  my  Impressions  as  I  left  the 
White  House: 

Most  of  President  Johnson's  waking  hours 
are  constimed  with  this  difficult  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  domestic  problems.  He  Is  relying 
completely  upon  his  secretary  of  state  and 
his  secretary  of  defense  to  assist  him  in  plan- 
ning every  tactical  step — right  down  to  which 
tarp*:.^  ore  to  be  bombed  and  which  are  to 
be  sp.ired.  Not  many  have  been  spared. 

The  President  would  welcome  an  honor- 
able solution  to  the  problem — hut  he  is  not 
going  to  suddenly  reverse  the  policy  of  three 
administrations  and  leave  this  little  country 
to  an  onslaught  from  North  Vietnam. 

He  is  aware  that  the  domestic  problems  are 
related  to  the  Vietnamese  war— and  he  at- 
tributes much  of  the  coming  federal  deficit 
to  spending  needs  In  Southeast  Asia. 

He  knows  that  with  all  that  has  been  done 
In  the  cities— more  than  ever  before  in  his- 
tory— still  more  must  be  done.  He  knows  he 
has  a  Congress  that  is  recalcitrant  and  that 
the  general  feeling  In  the  nation  is  running 
against  his  domestic  spending  programs — as 
polls  show  the  nation  is  against  his  pohcy  in 
Vietnam. 

He  Is  not  afraid  to  face  any  question  and 
he  has  answers  which  clearly  articulate  his 
reasoning  on  a  given  policy.  When  he  In- 
vited questions,  several  offered  sharp  com- 
ments and  pulled  no  punches.  He  actually 
seemed  to  appreciate  this.  He  is  an  able  man 
who  is  working  hard  at  a  tough  Job. 

He  has  not  lost  the  ability  to  laugh  at  him- 
self. At  one  point  he  referred  to  himself  as 
the  eternal  optimist  and  we  all  laughed  with 
him. 

But  he  Is  laughing  less  than  the  last  time 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  with  him.  He 
is  aware  that  in  his  Job  at  this  time,  there 
is  too  much  sadness  in  the  land  for  much 
laughter. 

I  came  away  with  the  wish  that  America 
could  have  seen  him  yesterday  as  all  of  us 
saw  him:  involved,  aware,  alert,  hard  at  work 
and — first,   last   and  always — concerned. 

And  those  who  look  at  polls  and  rely  on 
them  may  be  In  for  a  surprise  next  year  when 
this  man— a  vital  human  being  and  obviously 


a  highly  competent  leader — talks  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  as  he  did  to  us  yesterday. 


CITY    MOURNS    SMOKEY    WALKER 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Fulton]  may  ex- 
tend Ins  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

Tiiere  wb.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee,  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  world  was  made  somewhat 
smaller  Sunday,  September  3,  1967,  with 
the  tragic  and  untimely  death  of  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Walker,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Known  to  his  many,  many  friends  as 
"Smokey,"  Mr.  Walker  came  to  Nash- 
ville nearly  two  decades  ago  and  from 
that  time  imtil  his  passing  contributed 
unhaitingly  and  measurably  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  Iris  adopted 
city. 

A  broadcasting  executive,  Mr.  Walker 
could  take  pride  in  the  knowledge  that 
he  had  played  a  role  in  the  de^dopment 
of  Nashville's  djTiamic  music  indn)strj',  an 
industry  which  has  made  ^fishville. 
Tenn..  Music  City,  U.S.A. 

Smokey  Walker  was  a  man  with  a 
broad  smile,  a  warm  heart  and  an  innate 
willingness  to  lend  a  hand  whether  it 
be  in  community  affairs,  church  work, 
or  professional  activities. 

At  his  death  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
paid  editorial  tribute  to  Mr.  Walker  and 
I  include  that  editorial  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

City  Mourns  Smoket  Walker 

Mr.  Charles  F.  (Smokey)  Walker,  president 
and  general  manager  of  WKDA  broadcast- 
ing Co.,  has  been  killed  in  a  tragic  motor- 
bike accident. 

,Ir.    Walker    was    taking    his    10-year-old 

jughter.  Michelle,  for  a  ride  on  the  bike 
..hen  the  vehicle  left  the  road  and  struck  a 
tree.  Mr.  Walker's  neck  was  broken,  but  his 
daughter  escaped  serious  injury. 

Smokey  Walker  had  been  a  popular  figure 
in  Nashville  since  he  joined  WKDA  as  an 
engineer  17  years  ago.  He  became  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  station  in  May, 
1965. 

Mr.  Walker  and  his^ife.  Jo.  who  Is  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Country  Music  Associa- 
tion, were  widely  knowm  in  the  broadcast- 
ing and  recording  Industries  throughout  the 
nation. 

His  tragic  death  at  the  age  of  41  Is  a  cause 
of  great  sadness  In  the  community. 


HIGH 


BOSTON    GLOBE    DISCUSSES 
COST  OF  MONEY 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Pickle!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlenian 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
in  the  Congress  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  need  to  find  additional  revenue 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam without  disrupting  the  economy  or 
placing  undue  burdens  on  any  sector  of 
our  population. 


In  recent  weeks,  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  First  District  of 
Texas,  Representative  Wright  Patman, 
has  proposed  that  at  least  a  part  of  tliis 
cost  be  met  by  requiring  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  purchase  $28  bil- 
lion worth  of  bonds  directly  from  the 
Treasury.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]  .suggests  these  bonds  be 
interest  free  and  that  they  be  paid  out 
over  40  years,  thus  spreading  the  cost 
evenly  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pat- 
man], who  we  all  know  has  spent  a  life- 
time studying  monetary  affairs,  has 
presented  the  Congress  with  a  most  in- 
teresting and  thought -provoking  con- 
cept. I  note  that  the  Boston  Globe — a 
moderate  newspaper — in  its  Stmday  edi- 
tion, devotes  a  lengthy  editorial  to  Mr. 
Patman's  proposal. 

In  addition,  the  Boston  Globe  high- 
lights Mr.  Patman's  broader  concern  over 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  high 
interest  rates  and  tight  money.  This  edi- 
tonal,  whether  we  agree  with  it  or  not, 
is  an  interesting  exposition  of  Mr.  Pat- 
man's long  crusade  to  protect  the  public 
interest  in  the  field  of  monetary  affairs. 
It  is  good  to  see  a  major  newspaper  so 
far  removed  from  Texas  recognize  the 
ideas  and  talents  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Wright  Patman,  the  dean  of  our 
delegation,  and  one  of  the  outstanding 
Members  of  Congress, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  this  editorial,  en- 
titled "Exorbitant  Cost  of  Money"  in  the 
Record : 

ExoRBrrANT  COST  or  Money 
It  Is  most  unlikely  that  Rep.  Wright  Pat- 
man (D-Tex.)  will  get  to  first  base  wiUi  his 
proposal  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  be 
required  to  buy  approximately  828  billion 
worth  of  non-int<rest-bearlng;  government 
bonds  to  help  finance  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
The  proposal  Is  now  in  the  burial  ground 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
which  has  made  no  effort  even  to  schedule 
hearings,  Mr.  Patman's  proposal  is  the  kind 
of  "t-'jjnpering"  with  banking  affairs  on  whlcii 
business-oriented  members  of  the  commit- 
tee do  not  look  with  eager  favor. 

This  Is  a  great  pity  because  the  arguments 
pro  and  con  which  would  be  brought  out 
at  a  hearing  would  go  to  the  very  root  of 
the  T^ider  proposal  which  Mr.  Patman  hae  in 
the  back  of  his  mind.  His  ultimate  purpoee 
Is  a  long  overdue  revamping  of  the  Federal 
Reseri'e  Svstem  to  bring  It  back  under  the 
control  of  the  Congress  and  the  President 
from  both  of  whom.  Mr.  Patman  says.  It 
illegally  declared  Its  complete  Independence 
during  President  Elsenhower's  administra- 
tion with  Mr.  Eisenhower's  ill-informed  ac- 
quiescence. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  proposal  (on  In- 
terest-free bonds)  Mr.  Patman  merely  re- 
verts to  a  cost-saving  device  first  suggested 
in  1941  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II.  It  was  sidetracked  at  that  time  In 
the  wTangllng  over  price  controls  The  Treas- 
ury, iiu;t«ad  of  selling  (in  this  easel  $28  bil- 
lion In  interest-bearing  bonds  to  commercial 
banks,  would  deposit  the  bonds  interest-free 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  then  Issue 
checks  on  Its  balance.  Thus,  the  Patman 
argument  runs,  there  would  be  a  saving  of 
at  least  SI  billion  a  year  In  Interest  on  that 
part  of  the  war  costs  which  the  plan  would 
fund;  the  s?.\ing  cou!d  run  to  the  full  S28 
billion  over  the  long  term  since  It  Is  com- 
monly accepted  that  interest  on  long-term 
PTOvernment  bonds  usually  approximates  the 
principal  before  the  bonds  are  retired.  There 
are  objections  that  Mr.  Patman  thus  would 
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b«  creating  nothing  but  printing  press 
money,  a  contention  he  denlee,  a  contention, 
moreover,  which  now,  at  least,  should  not 
be  permitted  to  sldecraclt  the  more  Important 
Patman  conviction. 

At  the  back  ol  Mr.  Patman's  mind  Is  his 
conviction  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
haa  not  In  recent  years  funcUoned  as  a  gov- 
ernment bank  at  all  but  more  as  a  full 
partner  In  the  commercial  banking  system 
whose  profits  It  haa  enhanced.  He  argues 
lurther  that  It  gets  away  with  this  only 
because  Mr.  Eisenhower  and  his  successive 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  George  M. 
Humphrey  and  Robert  B.  Anderson,  per- 
mitted It  to  slip  away  from  all  conatUutlonal 
restraints  and  from  the  restraints  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  itself. 

"As  a  result,"  says  Mr.  Patman  "we  have 
had  round  after  round  of  Interest  rate  In- 
creases cloaked  In  the  Immunity  of  the  sys- 
tem's so-called  Independence.  The  system  has 
operated  in  open  defiance  of  directives  from 
Congress,  which  alone  has  constitutional 
monetary  power,  and  of  the  Executive.  The 
Congress  alone  has  authority  over  money 
matters,  the  President  has  the  obligation  to 
execute  the  laws  it  enacts,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  has  no  independent  authority 
at  all." 

The  results  of  the  system's  free  wheeling, 
u  Mr.  Patman  has  compiled  them  are  star- 
tling: 

In  1966  alone,  the  American  people  paid 
$36.2  billion  in  excess  Interest  charges  re- 
sulting from  Federal  Reserve  Board  collabora- 
tion with  the  commercial  banks;  the  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  testified 
that  rising  Interest  rates  last  year  added  ap- 
proximately $3  billion  to  the  Federal  budget 
for  fiscal  '67;  since  1951,  the  American  people 
have  paid  $43.2  billion  in  excess  interest 
charges  on  the  national  debt  alone;  over 
the  past  14  years  the  American  people  have 
been  saddled  with  $211  billion  in  excess  in- 
terest charges. 

"It  is  obvious."  Mr.  Patman  says,  "that 
the  exorbitant  interest  rates  Imposed  on  the 
people  today  in  all  areas  of  their  government 
and  private  expenditures  are  the  result  of 
calculated  resign.  They  have  been  raised  by 
the  manipulations  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  no  one  can  contradict  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  could  bring  the 
rate.s  down  tomorrow  morning  If  it  so  de- 
sired." 

The  solution  which  Mr.  Patman  offers  Is  a 
complete  overhaul  of  the  system  "to  create 
an  institution  which  is  responsive,  as  it  is 
constitutionally  required  to  be,  to  the  will  of 
the  people  and  their  elected  representatives.  ' 
He  would  shorten  the  terms  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  from  14 
years  to  five.  He  would  make  the  chairman's 
term  coterminous  with  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"Thus,  open  defiance  of  the  government 
as  exhibited  by  the  board's  present  chairman. 
William  McChesney  Martin,  would  be  les- 
sened." 

Mr.  Patman  is  not  a  man  who  minces 
words.  And  if  the  modest  proposals  he  has 
made  did  not  work,  he  would  be  prepared  to 
start  from  scratch  and  remake  the  whole 
system. 

Mr.  Patman  haa  yielded  to  arm  twisting 
once,  in  the  matter  of  voting  to  authorize 
$2.4  billion  in  so-called  government  partici- 
pation certificates  paying  interest  of  5.4  to 
5.5  percent  (The  Globe,  Aug.  30).  He  Is  not 
likely  to  let  It  be  twisted  again.  Nor  should 
be. 


AGAINST  THE  PANAMA  TREATIES 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  TMr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcord  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  I  have  observed  and  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  in  the  mass  news  media 
of  our  Nation's  Capital  City  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  conspiracy  of  silence  as 
regards  the  key  questions  involved  in  the 
interoceanic  canal  problem,  which  has 
served  to  deny  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  information  of 
vital  Importance.  At  the  same  time,  these 
organs  of  the  press  and  most  of  their 
publicists  have  not  hesitated  to  publish 
uninformed  editorials  and  columns  that 
are  obviously  counter  to  best  interests  of 
our  country  and  the  entire  Western  Hem- 
isphere and  to  support  what  is  actually 
an  audacious  and  secretly  contrived  give- 
away of  the  Panama  Canal  to  Panama. 
As  the  situation  is  one  that  requires 
speaking  realistically  and  with  candor.  I 
feel  impelled  to  submit  these  observa- 
tions. In  all  truth.  Panama  is  politically 
unstable   and   has  shown  such   lack  of 
efficiency  in  administrative  matters  that 
it  has  failed  to  collect  garbage  from  the 
streets  of  Colon  and  Panama  City  in  an 
adequate  matter,  with  resulting  health 
hazards.     Moreover,     there     are    many 
thoughtful   Panamanians   who  consider 
that  the  proposed  treaties  are  blunders 
of  the  first  magnitude. 

An  example  of  the  naive  and  unin- 
formed journalism  that  I  have  so  often 
read  was  an  editorial  in  the  July  7,  1967. 
is.sue  of  the  Evening  Star,  which  journal 
usually  strives  to  be  objective  and  fair. 
In  this  editorial,  the  Star  supported  the 
pro.'^pected  giveaway  of  the  Panama 
Canal  to  Panama  as  a  means  to  avoid 
another  Panamanian  mob  assault  on  the 
Canal  Zone  and  to  rid  the  United  States 
of  the  "colonial  imperialistic"  label  that 
originates  in  the  Kremlin  and  is  so  prev- 
alent in  Panama. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  emphasize  again 
what  I  have  often  stated  that  yielding  to 
an  irresponsible  mob,  led  and  largely 
controlled  by  Cuban  trained  Commu- 
nists in  Panama,  for  the  purpose  of  sat- 
isfying mob  demands,  is  not  only 
cowardly  and  suicidal  but' also  invites 
further  extortions.  In  fact,  it  is  the  same 
as  yielding  to  mobs  now  so  frightfully 
in  evidence  in  our  great  cities,  which 
riot,  burn  and  kill  more  for  the  purpose 
of  loot  and  plunder  than  for  any  just 
aspiration. 

The  recurring  mob  assaults  in  our 
great  cities  as  well  as  those  that  have 
occurred  in  Panama  In  relation  to  the 
canal  are  of  the  same  general  pattern. 
Their  sadistic  destruction  of  life  and 
property  is  consistent  with  Communist 
terror  and  tactics.  The  importance  of 
the  Panama  Canal  to  Western  security 
and  world  shipping  is  such  that  no  treaty 
should  ever  be  executed  that  destroys  our 
indlspenslble  authority  and  Is  mob  in- 
duced. 

Fortunately,  there  are  some  In  the 
Washington  area  who  are  sufficiently 
experienced  and  perceptive  to  see 
through  the  naivete  exhibited  in  the 
Indicated  editorial.  One  of  them.  Capt. 
Franz  O.  Willenbucher,  U.S.  Navy,  re- 
tired, an  able  officer  of  a  broad  back- 


ground in  government  and  business,  rec- 
ognized the  fallacies  In  the  editorial  and. 
in  a  most  thoughtful  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Evening  Star,  admirably  clarified 
the  misconceptions  as  regards  the  sover- 
eignty issue. 

As  the  indicated  letter  was  most 
timely  In  connection  with  recent  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  on  pending  resolutions 
opposing  ratification  of  the  proposed 
treaties  and  the  first  significant  break 
in  the  news  curtain  over  Washington,  I 
quote  the  indicated  letter  along  with  the 
editorial  to  which  it  refers  as  parts  in 
my  remarks: 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

July  24,  1967] 
Letters  to  the  EDrroR;  Against  the  Panab** 
Treaties 
Sir:  Having  studied  thoroughly  the  treaties 
governing  the  Panama  Canal  while  in  a  re- 
sponsible position  in  the  Navy  Department,  I 
am  sure  that  those  fully  familiar  with  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  United  States  over 
the  canal  and  its  Importance  to  our  national 
defense  and  to  the  security  of  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere  who  may  have  read  your 
recent  editorial  entitled.  "New  Deal  for  Pan- 
ama," were  shocked  and  dismayed  at  its  erro- 
neous conclusions.  Much  worse,  those  not  so 
informed  may  well  have  been  misled  by  them. 
Prom  the  time  of  its  successful  construc- 
tion by  the  United  States  (the  French  having 
failed)  the  Canal  has  been  of  major  impor- 
tance to  our  own  national  defense  and  to 
hemispheric  security.  The  same  Is  so  today 
and  It  will  be  equally  true  in  the  future  con- 
cerning the  operation  and  use  of  the  present 
canal  or  of  any  other  canal  which  may  be 
constructed,  and  this  despite  what  the  few 
uninformed  may  say  who  wish  now  to  decide 
for  us  that  we  should  sacrifice  our  sovereign 
right  over  the  canal,  in  hole  or  in  part  To 
follow  their  advice  would  be  to  set  the  stage 
for  a  denial  of  its  use  to  us  in  time  of  na- 
tional peril,  notwithstanding  the  present  ap- 
parent friendship  for  us  by  Panama.  Witness 
what  has  happened  to  the  Suez  Canal. 

EXCLUSIVE     RESPONSIBILITT 

It  is  important  for  your  readers  to  know 
that  under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of 
1901  with  Great  BrlUln  the  United  States 
undertook  exclusive  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  an  isthmian  canal  and  that 
under  the  Hay-Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  of  1903 
with  Panama"  that  country  granted  to  the 
United  States  indispensable  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  in  perpetuity  as  part  of  the 
Inducement  to  build  the  canal  at  Panama 
Instead  of  at  Nicaragua.  Further,  we  pur- 
chased all  privately  owned  land  and  property 
in  the  Canal  Zone  from  Individual  owners. 

In  1936-39  we  gave  up  the  right  to  main- 
tain law  and  order  in  the  terminal  cities  of 
Panama  and  Colon.  Result:  in  1964  we  had  a 
mob  assault  In  the  Canal  Zone  requiring  the 
use  of  the  United  States  Army  to  defend 
the  lives  of  our  citizens  and  the  canal  itself. 
In  1955  we  surrendered  the  power  to  enforce 
sanitation  and  ceded  the  j»anama  Railroad 
terminals  and  yards  in  the  terminal  cities. 
Results:  accumulations  of  garbage  In  the 
cities  are  a  health  hazard  and  we  now  have 
the  mainline  of  the  railroad  without  its  de- 
signed terminals,  which  are  In  an  advanced 
state  of  deterioration. 

Though  the  display  of  the  Panama  flag  In 
the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  territory  may  be  dis- 
missed as  "emotional,"  the  flag  has  but  one 
meaning  and  that  is  sovereignty.  Its  display 
was  a  part  of  a  systematic  Red  led  campaign, 
dating  back  many  years,  to  wrest  control  of 
the  canal  from  the  United  States,  a  project 
on  which  our  country  has  expended  since 
1904  for  all  purposes  Including  defense  al- 
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most   five  billion   dollars   of   the   taxpayers' 
money. 

SAME     AS     ANY     OTHER     POSSESSION 

The  Panama  Canal  Zk)ne  is  as  much  a  sov- 
ereign possesion  of  the  United  States  as  is 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and,  for  that  matter,  all  con- 
tiguous territory  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever acquired,  including  the  vast  area  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  and  that  portion  of  the 
United  States  acquired  from  Mexico,  it  is  not, 
as  your  editorial  asserts,  "a  colonial  enclave." 
The  status  of  the  Panama  Canal  requires  its 
recognition  as  our  country's  southern-most 
coastline,  and  we  must  preserve  and  protect 
It  as  such.  If  Russia  were  now  to  demand  the 
return  of  Alaska  because  those  who  ceded 
It  to  us  were  without  authority  or  we  had  not 
paid  enough  for  it,  would  those  who  now 
recommend  to  the  President  that  we  sacrifice 
our  sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal  like- 
wise support  the  demand?  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  Alaska  Is  a  state,  the  principles  in- 
volved are  the  same.  Incidentally,  Panama 
has  been  well  paid,  with  periodic  adjust- 
ments for  its  concession  and  has  otherwise 
benefitted  by  the  canal's  existence. 

As  one  who  has  carefully  read  your  edi- 
torials over  a  period  of  more  than  30  years.  I 
am  well  aware  of  your  consistent  advocacy 
of  courses  of  action  dedicated  to  the  best  In- 
terests of  our  country.  Had  your  present  edi- 
torial on  the  Panama  Canal  been  more  con- 
sciously based  upon  that  consideration.  It 
would  have  urged  all  members  of  Congress 
and,  particularly,  all  Senators  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  facts  which  are  completely 
set  forth  In  House  Document  No.  474,  89th 
Congress,  containing  the  speeches  of  Con- 
gressman Daniel  J.  Flood  and  other  pertinent 
material.  Further,  it  would  have  urged  all 
patriotic  citizens  to  write  to  their  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  that  effect,  rather 
than  to  have  supported  the  proposal  to  adopt 
a  course  which  could  well  prove  to  be  a  mortal 
blow  to  our  future  safety.  Retention  of  our 
undiluted  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  the  Panama  Canal  for  the  long  range, 
world  conditions  being  what  they  are.  is  ac- 
tually more  important  to  our  national  secu- 
rity than  winning  the  war  in  Viet  Nam — as 
important  as  that  is  to  the  free  world. 
Franz  O.  Willenbucher, 
Captain,  U.S.  Navy  {Retired). 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

July   7,    1967] 

New   Deal  for  Panama 

Negotiators  for  the  United  States  and 
Panama  have  demonstrated  commendable 
statesmanship  as  well  as  enlightened  self- 
interest  in  agreeing  to  terms  that  will  end 
the  existence  of  the  Panama  Canal  as  a  co- 
lonial enclave  and  give  the  United  States  an 
open-ended  option  to  build  a  new  sea-level 
canal  across  the  Isthmus. 

No  matter  what  die-hard  critics  of  any 
concessions  to  Panama  may  say  on  Capitol 
Hill,  the  10-mlle-wlde  Canal  Zone  Is  a  politi- 
cal anachronism,  a  symbol  of  colonialism.  It 
Is  as  Irritating  to  Panamanians  as  the  sit- 
uation would  be  for  Americans  if  a  foreign 
power  controlled  the  Soo  Canal  or  the  Inland 
Waterway. 

Terms  of  the  three  treaties  to  which  the 
negotiators  agreed  will  be  announced  by  Pres- 
idents Johnson  and  Robles  in  two  or  three 
weeks.  However,  it  is  certain  that  a  basic 
element  of  the  deal  was  return  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama  and  a  sub- 
Btentlal  Increase  In  the  $19  million  annuity 
the  United  States  now  pays  under  the  1903 
treaty. 

We  really  are  giving  up  very  little  In  hand- 
ing Panama  the  trappings  of  sovereignty. 
Such  emotional  concessions  as  the  issuance 
of  postage  stamps,  cotirt  jurisdiction  and  dis- 
play of  the  Panamanian  flag  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  easing  the  tensions  that  erupted 
In  a  three-day  battle  and  severance  of  rela- 
tions between  the  two  nations  In  1964.  So 


long  as  the  treaty  for  the  existing  canal  does 
not  do  violence  to  the  United  States'  policy 
of  imposing  reasonable  tolls,  we  can  live  with 
It. 

There  will  be  dual  control  of  the  lock  canal 
for  the  rest  of  Its  existence,  which  Is  a  guar- 
antee against  local  Irresponsibility  that 
might  arise  under  another  Panamanian  gov- 
ernment. In  addition,  the  continued  presence 
of  our  millUry  bases  In  Panama  is  assured  in 
the  second  of  the  three  treaties.  This  is  prob- 
ably as  important  for  the  defense  of  all  Latin 
America  as  it  is  for  protection  of  the  canal 
itself. 

Tlie  third  treaty  gives  us  the  right,  but 
does  not  impose  the  obligation,  to  construct 
the  projected  sea-level  canal  In  Panamanian 
territory.  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  this  canal,  too,  will  be  under  dual  or 
international  administration  for  many  years 
before  reverting  to  Panamanian  control. 

Panama's  ruling  coalition  government 
badly  needs  agreement  soon  on  the  three 
treaties,  since  a  volatile  election  campaign 
is  now  under  way.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
Robles  will  seek  and  obtain  early  ratification 
of  the  treaties  by  the  Assembly,  presenting 
the  terms  as  a  great  victory  for  the  Isthmian 
republic.  Johnson  may  have  more  trouble 
getting  ratification  through  the  Senate,  and 
it  is  fortunate  that  most  of  the  opposition 
here  is  in  the  House. 

It  was  in  the  interest  of  Washington  to 
eliminate  conditions  conducive  to  another 
outbreak  of  violence  like  the  horrifying 
events  of  1964  and  to  rid  Itself  of  the 
colonialist  label.  So  there  is  victory  for  both 
nations  In  the  agreement  finally  hammered 
out. 


of  goods  or  services  are  to  come  from  cit- 
ies of  250.000  population  or  less — 1  per- 
cent In  cities  or  metropolitan  areas  un- 
der 250,000.  2  percent  if  the  meiropoli- 
tan  area  is  under  100,000  population  and 
3  percent  if  the  area  is  under  50,000  pop- 
ulation. 

A  separate  credit  of  2  perceiit  is  pro- 
posed for  any  area  of  serious  migration. 


STEMMING  THE  FLOW  TO 
OVERCROWDED  CITIES 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  I  Mr.  H\th.away1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I,  with  Congressman  John  Culver,  of 
Iowa,  and  Congressman  Thomas  Morris. 
of  New  Mexico,  introduced  legislation 
which  with  tlie  assistance  of  the  Govern- 
ment's tremendous  procurement  of  goods 
and  services  attempts  to  stem  the  flow  oi 
people  from  rural  areas  to  already  over- 
crowded cities.  This  bill  will  be  similar  to 
S.  2300  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  George  McGovern. 

Any  further  concentration  of  people  in 
a  few"  metropolitan  areas  would  be  inim- 
ical to  the  Nation's  interest.  Piling  peo- 
ple upon  people  creates  problems  defy- 
ing solution  and  threatens  our  demo- 
cratic institutions.  Long-range  plans 
must  be  developed  to  achieve  a  saner 
and  more  humane  distribution  of  popu- 
lation. 

In  the  intenal,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  its  present  $85  billion  annual 
procurement  can  retard  the  increasing 
concentration  of  population  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  I  am  convinced  by 
my  conversations  with  many  of  the 
young  people  leaving  Maine,  that  few- 
desire  to  move  but  feel  they  must  to 
obtain  meaningful  employment. 

The  bill  will  provide  that  in  awarding 
Government  contracts  for  goods  and 
services,  a  credit  in  relation  to  the  bid  or 
offer  shall  be  given  on  whatever  amount 


WHY  THE  VIOLENT  REACTION  TO 
DISCLOSURE  OF  FACTS  OF  COM- 
MODITY FUTURES  TRADING? 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Hath.iway]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  22  I  extended  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  to  comment  on  the  protests  made 
by  officials  of  two  of  the  commodity  fu- 
tures markets  over  testimony  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  George  L. 
Mehren  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  comiection  with  H.R. 
11930,  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act.  This  furor  was  the  re- 
sult of  Mr.  Mehren's  disclosure  to  the 
committee  of  a  few  examples  of  futures 
market  abuses  which  have  turned  up  in 
the  administration  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  Mr.  Mehren  was  inform- 
ing the  committee  of  situations  illustrat- 
ing the  need  for  amendment  of  the  act 
under  H.R.  11936,  looking  toward  con- 
tinuing and  improving  the  present  pat- 
tern of  regulation  under  which  these 
markets  are  at  an  all-time  level  of  ac- 
tivity. 

Subsequent  to  my  remarks  on  August 
22,  the  attack  on  Mr.  Mehren  was  ex- 
tended and  intensified.  Editorials  and 
feature  items  by  trade  iiropagandists 
have  appeared  in  publications  in  areas 
where  the  futures  exclianges  exercise 
strong  influence.  Some  demanded  that 
Mr.  Mehren  "apologize  or  resign"  or  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  "take  re- 
medial action." 

Far  from  being  "exaggerated"  or  "ir- 
respoiisible"  as  charged  by  the  exchange 
officials,  the  statement  touched  on  only 
a  few  of  the  documented  instances  of 
abuse  which  can  be  found  in  the  official 
files.  The  docket  files  are  a  matter  of 
public  record  and  those  now  showing 
sensitivitv  to  a  discussion  of  some  of 
them  might  be  better  advised  if  they 
reviewed  the  facts  so  as  to  know  what 
they  are  talking  about. 

The  exchanges  in  their  representations 
to  congressional  committees  in  opposi- 
tion to  more  effective  regulation  seem  to 
favor  the  approach  of  claiming  perfec- 
tion and  denying  existence  of  abuses,  no 
matter  who,  obvious  and  well  docu- 
mented. 

Mr.  Mehren  obviously  felt  that  the 
committee  should  have  the  facts  in  its 
consideration  of  H.R.  11930.  That  some 
of  these  facts  do  not  fit  into  a  picture  of 
economic  perfection  is  not  Mr.  Mehren's 
fault.  Nor.  in  fact,  anyone's  fault.  It  is 
totally  unrealistic  to  expect  that  an  eco- 
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nomlc  mechanism  built  largely  around 
active  speculation  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  traders  will  not  be  marked  by  episodes 
requiring  surveillance  and  control.  Mr. 
Mehren  used  a  few  of  these  episodes  to 
illustrate  his  point.  There  are  others — 
some  more  colorful. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Mehren's  state- 
ment was  merely  seized  upon  as  a  timely 
opportunity  for  opposing  the  attempt  to 
further  enhance  the  dignity  and  useful- 
ness of  the  futures  markets  by  means  of 
the  authority  provided  in  H  R.  11930.  If 
this  is  the  case,  it  would  appear  that 
those  who  mounted  the  attack  reacted 
hastily,  and  with  little  awareness  of  their 
own  self-interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  unanimous  consent 
I  -would  like  to  append  to  my  remark  the 
last  three  paragraphs  of  an  article  on 
playing  the  commodities  markets  which 
appeared,  perhaps  surprisingly,  in  the 
August  1967  issue  of  Playboy  magazine. 
This  article  is  objective  and  Informative. 
It  recognizes  the  benefits  which  futures 
trading  provides  in  the  marketing  of 
some  of  our  important  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  at  the  same  time  points  up  the 
fact  that  by  far  the  lareer  part  of  this 
trading  Is  by  tens  of  thousands  of  .specu- 
lators, the  great  majority  of  whom  have 
no  connection  with,  or  knowledge  of,  the 
production  or  marketing  of  the  actual 
commod'tles. 

The  excerpt  follows : 
[Prom  Playboy  magazine.  August  1967] 
Excerpt  F^om  "Playboy  Plats  tH£ 
Commodities  Markets" 

Perhaps  because  so  many  losers  take  such 
a  beating,  the  commodity  exchanges — and 
most  of  those  who  deal  In  or  write  about 
commodities — have  erected  an  elaborate  pub- 
lic-relations edifice  to  justify  their  own  ex- 
istence. The  words  "hedging"  and  "transfer 
of  risk"  recur  repeatedly  In  their  outbursts. 
The  theory  is  that  commodity  speculation  Is 
necessary  to  permit  producers  to  "hedge" 
the  risk  they  run  by  holding  startling  quaji- 
tltles  of  goods  whose  prices  fluctuate.  For 
$20,000.  for  instance,  you  could  conceivably 
go  Into  the  grain-storage  business  by  build- 
ing a  mllllon-bushel  elevator.  But  once  It's 
full  of  wheat,  a  2-cent  decline — hardly  an 
hour's  move  on  a  typical  day — would  cost  you 
the  price  of  your  elevator.  On  a  10-cent  de- 
cline (the  maximum  dally  limit),  you'd  be 
out  your  elevator  and  the  price  of  four  more, 
to  boot.  The  futures  market,  so  the  theory 
goes,  exists  so  that  persons  In  such  a  pre- 
dicament can  hedge  their  Inventories.  Once 
they  buy  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  for 
storsige.  they  can  go  Into  the  futures  market 
and  sell  a  mUUon  bushels — at  today's  prices — 
for  delivery  some  months  off.  If  wheat  de- 
clines, they  will  still  have  received  today's 
price;  and  when  delivery  time  comes,  they 
can  simply  deliver,  without  a  loss.  Of  course. 
If  wheat  goes  up.  they  will  still  have  to 
deliver  and  will  forgo  a  profit.  But  presum- 
ably this  won't  bother  them,  because  they 
are  in  the  grain-storage  business,  not  the 
speculating  business.  Hedging.  In  other 
words.  Is  a  way  to  Insulate  an  Inventory  from 
price  swings — In  either  direction.  Specula- 
tors, as  the  slick  brochures  from  the  ex- 
changes readily  point  out,  are  willing  to 
assume  risks  that  the  grain  trade  can't  afford. 
Good-hearted  humanists  that  they  are.  the 
speculators  stake  their  hard-earned  money 
to  provide  an  active  and  well-lubricated 
market  for  all  this  hedging. 

This  Is  a  fine  theory,  with  much  merit  to 
support  It.  But  fewer  than  one  percent  of 
all  futures  contracts  are  actually  settled  by 
delivery  Even  granting  that  many  hedges 
are  lifted  without  delivery,  this  stUl  means 


that  for  every  hedging  transaction,  there  are 
six  or  a  dozen  speculative  trades.  Hedging 
could  disappear  altogether  and  you'd  hardly 
know  It  by  looking  at  the  dally  volume  statis- 
tics. Even  worse,  the  hedgers  are  speculating. 
Holbroofe  Working,  a  market  mathematician 
who  produced  several  landmark  studies,  was 
quoted  In  Fortune  a  few  years  ago  as  having 
reached  the  conclusion  that  hedging  Is 
"undertaken  most  commonly  In  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  favorable  change  In  the  relation 
between  spot  [cash]  and  futures  prices." 
That  means  the  hope  of  a  profit. 

Despite  the  fact  that  since  1884.  almost 
400  bills  have  been  Introduced  In  Congress 
to  prohibit  or  further  limit  futures  trading, 
the  pit's  pious  efforts  at  self -Justification 
seem  largely  unnecessary.  Race  tracks  sur- 
vive without  bel.T.borlng  the  public  with  their 
contributions  to  the  Improvement  of  thor- 
roughbred  horse-flesh.  Race  tracks  flourish 
because  people  are  self-Interested  and  enjoy 
the  possibility- — no  matter  how  remote — of 
turning  a  small  sum  Into  a  fortune.  While 
there  are  several  quite  valid  justifications 
for  commodity  futures  trading — for  Instance, 
besides  helping  hedgers.  it  provides  small 
farmers  with  widely  published  figures  that 
enable  them  to  get  a  fair  price  for  their 
crops — this  one  is  sufficient.  Public  participa- 
tion In  the  commodities  market  would  be 
greatly  Increased  If  those  Involved  In  the 
market  would  stop  drumbeatlng  Its  undenia- 
ble economic  usefulness  and  describe  It  In 
terms  speculators  could  understand — as  a 
giant,  Government-sanctioned  lottery,  where 
the  losses  can  be  staggering  and  the  rewards 
Immense. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  LAW 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
ffom  California  IMr.  Burton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  new  Federal  minimum 
wage  law  took  effect  last  February  1, 
there  were  many  negative  predictions  as 
to  the  effect  it  would  have  on  wages,  em- 
ployment, and  the  economy  in  general.  It 
is  with  great  pleasure,  therefore,  that  I 
now  enter  into  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  on  August  2.of  this  year 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  This  article 
surveys  the  effects  of  the  minimum  wage 
law  and  reveals  some  findings  which  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  will  find  in- 
teresting. 

The  article  follows: 

Wage-Raise  Impact — Higher  Minimum  Pat 
Causes  Less  Disruption  Than  CRrrics 
Expected — Employment  and  Prices  Show 
LirrLE  OVER.ALL  Befxct  From  $1.40-an- 
Hour  Guarantee — South  Feels  Boost  the 
Most 

(By  John  Barnett) 

Like  many  other  prophets  of  disaster,  some 
employers  of  lower-paid  workers  find  It  em- 
barrassing now  to  be  reminded  of  what  they 
were  saying  six  months  ago. 

What  they  said  then  was  that  the  new 
Federal  minimum  wage  law,  which  took  ef- 
fect Feb.  1.  would  cause  all  sorts  of  up- 
heavals. A  Southwestern  chain  of  auto  sup- 
ply stores  predicted  that  higher  wage  costs 
would  push  up  its  prices  an  average  of  5'~;  ; 
a  Pittsburgh  department  store  foresaw  price 
boosts  on  practically  everything  It  sells.  The 
National  RetaU  Merchants  Association  said 
Its  member  stores  expected  to  lay  off  an 
average  of  10'"f   to  14*:?:  of  their  workers,  cut 


the  work  week  sharply  for  remaining  em- 
ployes, and  probably  trim  store  hours  as 
well  to  hold  down  the  cost  rise.  Farmers  and 
small  manufacturers  warned  of  more  job- 
eliminating  automation  to  offset  higher 
wages. 

So  now  the  law  has  been  in  effect  six 
months,  boosting  the  guaranteed  wages  of  32 
million  workers  to  $1.40  an  hour  from  $1.25 
and  guaranteeing  a  Sl-an-hour  minimum  to 
8  million  other  workers  who  were  never  be- 
fore covered  by  minimum-wage  laws.  And 
the  result? 

"Well."  says  an  official  of  the  Pittsburgh 
department  store.  "I  guess  things  aren't  as 
bad  as  we  thought  they  would  be." 

"alarm"  overdone? 

TTiat  seems  to  be  generally  true.  too.  The 
Pittsburgh  department  store  and  the  auto- 
supply  chain  say  they  haven't  raised  prices, 
after  all.  The  National  Retail  Merchants  As- 
sociation found  that  one  group  of  rtores  It 
surveyed  recently  had  reduced  total  hours 
worked  by  their  employes  only  4^^.  as  a  re- 
sult of  both  layoffs  and  shorter  weeks — 
against  the  10%  to  14%  slash  from  layoffs 
alone  that  the  trade  group  had  predicted 
earlier.  ("When  you  get  people  to  make  pro- 
jections, they  tend  to  cry  with  alarm."  com- 
ments an  NRMA  spokesman.) 

Government  figures  Indicate  the  economy 
as  a  whole  has  been  taking  the  minimum 
wage  increase  In  stride.  Retail  prices,  as 
measured  by  the  Labor  Department's  con- 
sumer price  Index,  rose  at  an  annual  rate 
of  2.7%  between  January  and  June — Consid- 
erably below  the  annual  price-Increase  rate 
of  4.8'"'  In  the  first  half  of  1966.  Unemploy- 
ment by  June  had  risen  to  4%  of  the  labor 
force,  from  3.8%  In  January,  but  many  econ- 
omists think  that  rise  Is  no  greater  than 
could  have  been  expected  without  any  mini- 
mum wage  increase. 

Critics  had  feared  the  minimum  wage  in- 
crease would  cause  especially  large  layoffs 
among  such  marginal  workers  as  teen-agers. 
But  teen-age  joblessness  has  been  fluctuating 
from  month  to  month  only  about  as  much 
as  it  did  In  1966  without  any  minimum-wage 
changes.  The  rate  has  ranged  from  13.2% 
In  February  to  10.7%  In  March  fit  was  11%  In 
January,  just  before  the  minimum-wage  In- 
crease) and  was  12.6%  at  last  report  In  June. 

some  pain,  but — 

To  be  sure,  there  are  cases  where  the  In- 
creased minimums  have  caused  genuine  cost 
squeezes.  Some  workers  Indeed  have  been  laid 
off,  some  prices  have  been  Increased  and 
some  employers  are  looking  with  renewed 
Interest  at  automation. 

But  other  employers  now  regard  the  mlnl- 
miun-wage  boost  as  helpful.  J.  S.  Mack, 
chairman  and  president  of  the  G.  C.  Murphy 
Co.  variety  store  chain,  says  the  higher  mini- 
mums  will  give  customers.  Including  Mur- 
phy's own  employes,  more  purchasing  power 
and  thus  provide  "more  sales  potential." 
Other  companies  find  labor-shortage  prob- 
lems eased:  Edward  L.  Field,  a  vice  president 
of  Federated  Department  Stores  Inc..  says 
the  higher  minimums  have  attracted  more 
suburban  housewives  to  work  parttime  in 
his  company's  stores. 

Why  hasn't  the  minimum-wage  Increase 
been  more  disruptive?  One  reason  Is  that 
White  House  economic  planners,  fearing  seri- 
ous effects  on  employment,  successfully  re- 
sisted labor  pressures  for  a  much  sharper 
Increase  than  was  enacted,  according  to  one 
source  close  to  the  Administration.  The 
AFL-CIO    wanted    a    $2-an-hour    minimum. 

mant  got  no  raise 
Also,  the  increase  affected  far  fewer  work- 
ers than  the  scope  of  the  minimum-wage  laws 
would  Indicate.  Although  32.3  million  work- 
ers come  under  the  $1.40  mlnlmunn  wage,  the 
Labor  Department  figures  only  3.7  million 
were  earning  less  than  that  before  Feb.  1. 
Of  the  8  million  workers  newly  covered  by  the 
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$1  minimum,  including  employes  on  large 
farms.  In  hospitals  and  schools  and  in  such 
service  establishments  as  laundries  and  res- 
taurants, only  963,000  were  making  less. 

Such  adverse  effects  as  have  resulted  from 
the  new  minimums  are  highly  concentrated 
in  certain  industries  and  geographlceil  areas. 
The  lowest-paid  workers  tend  to  be  clumped 
m  certain  types  of  jobs,  notably  the  retail 
trades  and  services,  hospitals  and  a  few  spe- 
cialized manufacturing  industries  such  as 
footwear  and  furniture.  Geographically,  these 
workers  are  mainly  In  the  South  and  In  rural 
and  smalltown  areas  of  the  North  Central 
sutes.  The  Labor  Department  calculates  that 
only  15%  of  all  covered  workers  reside  In 
those  areas,  but  they  Include  more  than  30% 
of  those  who  received  raises  because  they 
were  making  less  than  the  new  minimums. 

But  though  adverse  effects  of  the  new 
minimums  have  been  spotty,  they  have  been 
painful  when  they  have  occurred. 

James  V.  Sommers.  owner  of  the  Model 
Laundry  &  Cleaners  at  Chadron.  Neb.,  for 
instance,  says  that  the  mlnlmTom  wage  forced 
lilm  to  lay  off  four  part-time  and  three  full- 
time  workers,  reducing  his  work  force  to  19. 
Laundries,  covered  by  minimum  wage  laws 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  must  pay  at 
least  $1  an  hour,  compared  with  the  75  cents 
to  85  cents  Mr.  Sommers  had  been  paying 
the  workers  he  laid  off. 

In  Alabama,  the  Birmingham  Baptist  Hos- 
pitals are  expanding,  but  because  of  the  new 
wage  floors  "we  Just  won't  be  hiring  as  many 
workers  as  we  would  otherwise,  says  L.  R. 
Jordan,  executive  director  of  the  two  hospi- 
tals, which  have  a  total  of  800  beds.  Instead 
of  adding  employes,  who  previously  would 
have  received  75  cents  an  hour  instead  of  the 
$1  required  now.  the  hospitals  will  trim  jobs 
by  automating  some  laboratory  tests,  buying 
machines  to  speed  up  floor  scrubbing  and 
polishing,  and  using  more  disposable  linens 
and  dishes  to  cut  down  on  laundry  and 
kitchen  help. 

Plantation  owners  in  the  South  say  the 
spread  of  minimum  wage  coverage  to  work- 
ers on  big  farms  Is  causing  them  to  fire 
thousands  of  workers,  especially  In  the  cot- 
ton-growing Mississippi  Delta.  They  say  Its 
now  cheaper  to  spray  weed-killing  chemicals 
than  to  hire  human  cotton-choppers,  and 
mechanical  cotton  pickers  are  cheaper  than 
human  labor. 

VARYING    impact    ON    SCHOOLS 

The  inclusion  of  school  employes  under 
the  minimum  wage  guarantees  for  the  first 
time  has  caused  scarcely  a  ripple  in  the  North 
and  West,  where  almost  all  workers  receive 
more  than  the  $1  an  hour  guarantee.  But 
.idmlnistrators  of  school  lunch  programs  In 
North  CaroUna  have  cut  working  hours, 
eliminated  overtime  and  laid  off  a  few  cooks, 
bakers  and  helpers  who  run  cafeterias. 

Some  employes  were  getting  as  little  as  37 
cents  an  hour  l».st  year,  and  the  new  $1 
minimum  "has  got  us  down  on  our  knees 
financially,"  comments  O.  L.  Searing,  state 
supen-isor  of  school  food  services.  He  adds 
that,  having  raised  lunch  prices  once  In  the 
past  year,  "we  can't  do  It  again — the  very 
kids  who  need  our  hot  lunches  the  most  are 
the  ones  who  would  quit  buying  them  If  we 
raise  prices." 

Some  other  employers  affected  by  the  new 
minimums  have  raised  prices,  however.  In 
Dallas,  a  semi-private  room  now  costs  $27.50 
a  day  at  Parkland  Memorial  Hospital  and 
Woodlawn  Hospital,  both  operated  by  the 
Dallas  County  Hospital  District,  against  $22 
a  dav  last  year.  Also,  the  district  has  raised 
its  tax  rate  about  17%.  Peter  GelUch.  assist- 
ant administrator,  says  minimum  wage  In- 
creases contributed  significantly  to  both 
rises. 

Even  where  higher  wage  minimums  have 
had  adverse  effects,  however.  It's  difficult  to 
pin  down  how  much  those  effects  mlcht  be 
due  to  the  new  wage  scales,  how  much  to 
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other  factors.  Hospital  costs  have  been  sky- 
rocketing lately  throughout  the  nation,  even 
in  high-p.\ying  areas  unaffected  by  the  mini- 
mum wage.  And  substitution  of  chemicals 
and  machmcs  for  human  labor  on  Southern 
plantations  has  been  increasing  for  some  time 
as  pUaiters  begin  to  catch  up  with  heavily 
mechanized  cotton  growers  of  California  and 
Arizona. 

In  any  case,  opponents  of  higher  minimum 
wages  haven't  yet  given  up  their  fight.  Their 
t.irget  now  is  a  provision  of  the  new  law  that 
will  raise  the  minimum  for  most  covered 
workers  to  $1.60  an  hour  next  Feb.  1  and 
extend  coverage  to  another  million  workers. 

Both  the  National  Retail  Merchants  As- 
sociation and  the  Americm  Retail  Federa- 
tion, another  trade  group,  say  they're  seek- 
ing legislation  to  stave  o'.t  untU  Feb.  1,  1969. 
the  boost  to  SI. 60  an  hour.  They  also  say  they 
hope  tcf  prevent  altogether  the  spread  of 
minimum  wage  guarantees  to  more  workers 
m  retail  stores.  The  present  law  extends 
such  guarantees  to  all  workers  in  business 
grossing  $500,000  or  more  a  year.  Next  year 
the  limit  is  scheduled  to  drop  to  $250,000. 


THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AND 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  i>oint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gover- 
nor of  Michigan  has  had  a  very  busy 
time  lately  explaining  himself. 

Among  other  things,  he  has  said  that 
President  Johnson  is  "a  political  ani- 
mal"— that  the  President  is  motivated 
only  by  political  expediency. 

If  this  is  true,  then  I  wonder  what 
Lyndon  Johnson's  niotivayon  might  be 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Perhaps 
he  is  really  courting  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's three  electoral  vot«s.  How  else 
can  you  explain  the  fact  that  President 
Johnson  has  put  his  prestige  on  the  line 
at  least  four  times  in  recent  months  to 
achieve  good  government  and  a  better 
life  for  the  residents  of  the  Nation's 
Capital? 

If  the  President  is  really  "a  political 
animal"  then  he  must  think  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  will  produce  the  swing  votes 
in  1968. 

Certainly  no  other  President  in  our 
history  has  done  so  much  for  Washing- 
ton. 

The  President  put  his  prestige  on  the 
line  to  get  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
organization, the  first  breakthrough  for 
modern  government  here  in  nearly  a 
century. 

He  has  put  his  prestige  on  the  line  to 
get  elected  school  board  ofiBclals. 

He  has  gone  out  on  a  limb  to  start  a 
pioneering  development  project  in  the 
Northeast  section  of  town. 

And  he  has  nominated  a  Negro  to  be 
the  first  single  Commissioner  in  the  city's 
historj'. 

What  could  have  motivated  President 
Johnson,  I  wonder? 

Perhaps  he  is  thinking  of  all  the  elec- 
toral votes  he  can  win  in  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

Or,  could  it  be.  that  the  President's 


sole  consideration  is  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  District? 

At  any  ra'i.e,  the  Nation's  ninth  largest 
city  has  a  new  lease  on  its  future,  thanks 
to  the  leadership  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Some  astute  politicians  will  tell  you 
that  there  is  not  much  political  mileage 
to  be  gained  by  helping  the  District,  or 
by  helping  the  poor — who  supposedly 
have  no  voice  or  no  power — or  by  help- 
ing minority  groups,  or  senior  citizens. 
Apparently,  nobody  has  told  President 
Johnson  about  this.  After  all.  a  President 
who  is  motivated  only  by  "political  ex- 
pediency" would  go  where  the  votes  are. 
Would  he  not? 

In  this  connection,  under  unanimous 
consent  I  place  in  the  Record  three  ex- 
cellent    editorials     praising     President 
Johnson's  choice  of  Walter  Washington 
as  the  first  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia's  reorganized  government: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  7,  1967] 
Our  New  Government 
President  Johnson   has   selected   a   strong 
team  to  inaugurate  the  reorganized  govern- 
ment  of   the   District   of   Columbia.   Walter 
Washington  has  the  kind  of  experience,  the 
general  credentials  and  the  sort  of  person- 
ality  that,   any  community   might   look   for 
in  a  chief  municipal  executive.  He  has  politi- 
cal  gilts  and  facilities  of  a  high  order.  He 
has   had   much   experience   in   dealing   with 
the  most  difficult  problems  of  the  city.  He 
has  had  a  long  Washington  residence  that 
has  brought  him   into  contact  with  people 
of  all  races  and  classes  In  the  city.  His  deputy. 
Thomas  W.  Fletcher,  is  not  well  known  to  the 
citizens  of  Washington,  but  he  is  well  trained 
for  his  task,  his  education  is  ideally  suited 
to  his  work,  and  his  professional  life  has  been 
devoted  to  problems  of  exactly  the  sort  that 
he  will  deal  with  in  the  District. 

The  new  Commissioner  and  his  deputy 
have  their  work  cut  out  for  them.  The  new 
District  government  they  will  head  Is  a  vast 
Improvement  on  the  ramshackle  structure 
with  which  their  predecessors  have  had  to 
deal.  But  it  Is  not  an  Ideal  municipal  system 
because  of  the  absence  of  elected  officials  and 
because  of  the  presence  of  Congress.  The  first 
defect  deprives  the  government  of  the  broad 
base  of  support  that  Is  the  foundation  of 
every  self-governing  society.  The  second  ex- 
poses It  to  the  Intervention  of  members  of 
Congress  who  ere  not  accountable  to  any 
local  groups  or  answerable  to  any  community 
forces.  Some  of  them,  one  regrets  to  say.  are 
not  even  motivated  by  a  desire  to  see  the 
city  prosper.  Others  either  are  Ignorant  of 
or  Indifferent  to  the  considerations  that 
ought  to  restrain  legislative  authority  from 
minute  day-to-day  intervention  In  executive 
functions. 

Given  these  handicaps,  the  new  adminis- 
tration will  be  confronted  with  many  diffi- 
culties. It  will  face  all  of  the  formidable 
problems  of  the  tjTilcal  large  American  city 
In  this  centurv,  and  its  own  special  problems 
besides.  That'  It  can  cope  with  them  suc- 
cessfully is  by  no  means  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. The  change  from  the  antiquated  gov- 
ernment of  the  past  gives  rise  to  a  certain 
amount  of  optimism  and  hope.  If  this  opti- 
mism is  to  be  Justified  and  this  hope  fulfilled, 
it  will  be  because  the  community  as  a  whole 
responds  to  the  opportunity  to  work  more 
effectively   under   new  rules   and   new   men. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Sept.  8. 

19671 
A  Start  on  District  or  Columbia  "Home 
Rule" 
The  appointment  of  Walter  E.  Washington 
as    Commissioner   of   Washington.   DC    by 
President  Johnson  should  be  confirmed  with- 
out undue  delay  by  the  Senate.  Mr.  Wash- 
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Ington,  aptly  named  for  his  Job  as  first 
"mayor"  of  the  national  city,  brings  to  his 
new  poet  Impressive  credentials  as  lawyer, 
housing  administrator  and — after  hla  recent 
experience  In  New  York  City — labor  relations 
expert.    .. 

He  has  had  to  deal,  in  the  past  year,  with 
A  city  employes'  strike  in  New  York — where 
he  serfed  as  commissioner  of  the  city  housing 
authority — which  crippled  services  to  more 
than  half  a  million  tenants,  as  well  as  putting 
new  housing  codes  Into  effect  and  fighting 
ever-rising  maintenance  costs. 

His  prior  experience  with  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority,  more  than  20 
years  of  It.  equips  him  to  tackle  the  toughest 
problems  Washington  faces.  His  top  a-sslst- 
ant.  Thomas  Fletcher,  former  city  manager  of 
booming  San  Diego,  Calif.,  haa  abundant  ac- 
quaintance with  similar  problems  there  and 
In  other  West  Coast  cities. 

Of  course,  the  new  governmental  set-up 
In  the  Nation's  capital  does  not  yet  consti- 
tute home  rule.  Mr.  Washington  Is  account- 
able not  only  to  the  President  but  also  to  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  to  the  Congressional 
oonunlttees  for  District  of  Columbia  affairs. 
The  latter  have  not,  to  put  It  bluntly,  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  enlightened  con- 
cern over  the  problems  In  their  own  baili- 
wick— which  are  much  the  same  as  problems 
In  other  cities,  only  more  so  In  America's 
"ahowplsw:*." 

We  hope  Mr.  Washington  will  swing  enough 
weight  to  make  a  substantial  difference  In  his 
city,  perhaps  providing  the  rest  of  us  with  a 
model  we  can  emulate.  Success  would  also 
effectively  speed  the  day  when  citizens  of  the 
Capital  at  last  gain  real  self-government 
which,  we  are  convinced,  they  deserve  and 
should  have.  Congressional  footdragg^ng  not- 
withstanding. 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star, 

Sept.  7.  1967] 

"Mayor"  Washivoton 

President  Johnson's  selection  of  Walter  E. 
Washington  to  become  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's first  "super"  commissioner  Is  a  super 
choice.  This  appointment  should  encounter 
no  trouble  winning  speedy  Senate  confirma- 
tion. 

The  qualifications  for  heading  the  Dis- 
trict's newly  reorganized  government  involve 
considerably  more  than  administrative  abil- 
ity. They  call  for  a  fair  degree  of  toughness,  a 
great  deal  of  balanced  Judgment,  a  flair  for 
political  Innovation,  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  Intricate  problems  of  this  unusual 
city  and,  most  Important  of  all.  perhaps,  a 
stature  sufBclent  to  command  the  entire 
community's  respect.  We  know  of  no  one. 
as  the  President  emphasized  he  knows  of  no 
one.  who  could  fill  this  demanding  bill  bet- 
ter, on  all  counts,  than  Walter  Washington. 
It  Is  very  good,  after  his  sojourn  In  the  hin- 
terlands of  New  York  City,  to  welcome  him 
back  where  he  belongs. 

The  deputy  commissioner.  Thomas  W. 
Fletcher.  Is  an  unknown  quantity  In  the 
District — as  Indeed  Is  the  whole  concept  of 
the  Number  2  Job  at  this  point.  The  Presi- 
dent wisely  settled  on  an  experienced  city 
manager,  whose  background  at  this  level  of 
municipal  affairs  ought  to  be  beneficial, 
netcher's  precise  functions  and  responsibil- 
ities, however,  should  be  left  to  his  new  boss. 
And  It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  new  com- 
missioner win  want  his  top  aide  to  serve  as 
something  other  than  the  traditional  city 
manager. 

One  of  the  commissioner's  first  chores,  of 
course,  will  be  to  clarify  the  new  city  struc- 
ture, as  quickly  as  possible.  In  regard  to  the 
wealth  of  lower-level  experienced  talent  al- 
ready manning  the  District  Building.  Uncer- 
tainty over  the  Identity  of  the  new  man.  and 
confusion  over  the  govenunental  structure, 
already  h.^s  created  an  understandable  but 
severe  morale  problem  among  District  career 
employes.  Their  support  and  enthusiasm  will 


be  essential  in  getting  the  new  government 
rolling. 

Beyond  everything  else,  however.  Walter 
Washington's  ability  to  perform  Is  apt  to 
depend  upon  the  caliber  of  the  appointments 
still  to  be  made  by  the  President  to  the  nine- 
member  city  council.  The  new  reorganization 
plan  aflorcls  no  assurances  against  confusion. 
Actually,  It  could  lead  to  a  greater  dlrper- 
slon  of  authority  than  existed  before  unless 
Mr.  Johnson  turns  up  a  council  willing  to 
pull  In  harness  with  the  commissioner — and 
able  to  view  the  District's  problems  In  their 
entirety. 

We  hope,  also,  that  the  President  will  de- 
cide soon  to  abolish  the  office  of  presidential 
aide  on  National  Capita  affairs.  The  reor- 
ganization plan  was  sold  to  Congress  largely 
on  the  advantages  of  concentrating  respon- 
sibility and  stature  in  a  single  man.  This 
ideal  will  be  realized,  however,  only  If  the 
new  commissioner  has  direct,  unencumbered 
access  to  the  White  House — If  the  commis- 
sioner is  the  President's  man  In  fact  as  well 
as  name. 

Walter  Washington's  appointment,  In  other 
words,  is  a  very  encouraging  start,  but  It  Is 
only  a  start.  Whether  the  new  system  moves 
the  District  of  Columbia  perceptibly  toward 
the  "model  elty"  Mr.  Johnson  says  he  seeks 
will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's continued  interest,  and  the  sympa- 
thetic assistance  of  Congress — Just  as  always. 


Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  and  to  include 
related  matter. 

Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Roth. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  M.\YNE)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Mathms  of  California. 

Mr.  Horton. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  McF.\LL. 

Mr.  St.  Once. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  PticiNSKi. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feigh.an  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  September  11  through  29, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Pirnie  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford  > ,  for  the  week  of  September 
11.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  September  11 
through  September  18.  to  attend  as  a 
delegate  the  Japanese-American  Assem- 
bly in  Tokyo  sponsored  by  the  American 
Assembly  of  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Multer  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BocGS) ,  for  the  week  of  September  11, 
on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Wolff  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS).  for  the  month  of  September,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Wyatt  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford  i  ,  for  the  week  of  September 
11.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  for  3 
days  (through  September  13),  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford>.  through  September  18, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RiEGLE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mayne)  ,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mayne).  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks   Ln   the   Congressional 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  42.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  of 
additional  copies  of  Its  hearings  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress  on  housing  legislation:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  9837.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1959,  as  it  relates 
to  transportation  expenses  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


SENATE    ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Tapla 
Davlla;  and 

S.  1448.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roy  A. 
Parker. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  3  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  September  12,  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1044.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  reports  of  the  number  of 
officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  the  Army  general 
staff  on  June  30,  1967,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
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visions  of  10  U.S.C.  30U(c);  to  the  Cormnit- 
tee  on  Armed  Services. 

1045.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  nontemporary 
storage  of  household  effects  of  members  in 
a  missing  status;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1046.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  80th  quarterly  re- 
port covering  the  second  quarter  1967.  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  o»  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

1047.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  chronol- 
ogy of  actions  In  regard  to  the  oil  emergency 
In  connection  with  the  voluntary  agreement 
relating  to  foreign  petroleum  supply;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1048.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  balance-of-payments  aspects  of  bar- 
ter contracts  for  the  acquisition  of  indus- 
trial diamonds  for  the  stockpile.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Department  of  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  Goverrmient  Opera- 
tions. 

1049.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  procurement  of  nuclear  submarine 
propulsion  equipment,  under  Public  Law 
87-653,  Department  of  the  Navy:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1050.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  records  proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  63  Stat.  377:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

1051.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  withdrawal 
of  Federal  supervision  over  the  property  and 
affairs  of  the  Seneca  Nation  and  its  members, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1052.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  find- 
ings for  the  performance  of  minor  construc- 
tion work  on  the  Florida  project,  a  partici- 
pating project  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Drainage  Works  and  Minor  Construction  Act 
of  June  13,  1956  (70  Stat.  274) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1053.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  determination  relat- 
ing to  deferment  of  the  1967,  1968,  and  1969 
construction  charge  Installments  due  the 
United  States  from  the  Tumalo  Irrigation 
District,  Crescent  Lake  Dam  project,  Oregon, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  73  Stat.  584;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1054.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  appli- 
cations and  hearing  cases  as  of  July  31.  1967. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  82- 
554;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1055.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
cost-of-living  allowances  for  Judicial  em- 
ployees stationed  outside  the  continental 
United  States  or  In  Alaska  or  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1056.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Peace 
Corps,  transmitting  a  report  on  a  tort  claim 
paid  by  the  Peace  Corps  during  fiscal  year 
1967.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  28  U.S.C. 
2672;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1057.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  certain  cases  of  aliens  found 
admissible  to  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11) 
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of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1058.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  persons  involved,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  244(a)  i2)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1059.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  General 
Manager,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  of  settlements  of  claims 
of  employees  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  per- 
sonal propertv  incident  to  their  service,  cov- 
ering the  period  July  1.  1966,  through  June 

30,  1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  31 
U.S.C.  241;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

1060.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee. New  York.  N.Y.,  transmitting  the 
financial  report  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee covering  the  year  ending  December 

31.  1966.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  81-805:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1061.  A  letter  from  George  H.  Jones.  Jr., 
certified  public  accountant,  McLean,  Va., 
transmitting  the  audit  report  for  the  Ameri- 
can Svmphony  Orchestra  League  for  the  fis- 
cal year  Mav  31,  1967,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  "  Public  Law  87-817;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1062.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive 
Director,  Blinded  Veterans  Association, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  auditor's  report 
on  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association  for  the 
fiscal  year  July  1,  1966-June  30.  1967.  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  85- 
769;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1063.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  list  and  orders  entered  in  certain  cases, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  212(d) 
(6)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1064.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  persons  involved,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  244(a)  (11  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1065.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  preference  and 
sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  204(d)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1066.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board 
of  Commissioners,  District  of  Coiumbla, 
t:ansmittlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code.  "Gov- 
ernment Organization  and  Employees."  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  place  !X>sitlons  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  grades 
GS-16.  GS-17,  and  GS-18.  and,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  other  positions  at 
levels  LV  and  V  of  the  executive  schedule, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1067.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations.  Department 
of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  income  from  the  operation  of  a  commu- 
nications satellite  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

1068.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, uansmittlna;  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide- for  the  imposition  of 
additional  alrwav  user  fees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Report  entitled  "Re- 
port on  International  Control  of  Oil  Pollu- 
tion" (Rept.  No.  628).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  puDlic 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H  R.  12768.   A  bill   to   provide   for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  ADDABBO; 
H.R.  12769.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  ANNUNZIO; 
H.R.  r2770.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Public   Buildings  Act  of    1959 
(73   SUit.   479),    by   authorizing   agreement* 
and  leases  with  respect  to  certain  properties 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  national  visitor  center,  and   for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND; 
H.R.  12771.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
annual   observances   of   certain   legal   public 
holidays  on  Mondays,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CABELL: 
H.R.  12772.   A   bill   to  provide   for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles:    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  gleans. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 
H.R.  12773.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States";   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee; 
H  R.    12774.    A   bill   arranging   for   orderly 
marketing   of  certain   Imported   articles;    to 
the   Committee   on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  12775.     A     bill     to     Incorporate     Pop 
Warner  Little  Scholars.  Inc.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H.R.  12776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  further  limit 
political  activity  on  the  part  of  workers  in 
poverty  progi-ams;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  12777.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  12778.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  pur- 
poses  of   the   Public   Buildings  Act   of   1959 
(73  Stat.  479) .  by  authorizing  agreements  and 
leases  with  respect  to  certain  properties  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  national  visitor  center,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Bv  Mr.  MESKILL: 
HR.   i2779.   A  bill   to  provide   for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H  R.   12780.   A   bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in   textile   articles;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.   12781.   A  bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile   articles;    to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Meuns. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.    12782.   A    bill    to   amend    the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  in  order  to  establish  In 
the   Public    Health   Service    the   position    of 
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Chief  Veterinary  Officer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  12733.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  February 
1968,  to  commemorate  American  Heart 
Month  and  the  national  fight  against  the 
cardiovascular  diseases;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  M.\TNE)  : 
H.R.  12784.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (73 
Stat.   479).   by   authorizing  agreements   and 
leases  with   respect  to  certain  properties  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of 
&  national  visitor  center,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R.  12785.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.   12786.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TUCK: 
H.R.  12787.  A   bill   to   provide   for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  12788.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  Small  Tax 
Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 
H.R.  12789.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  alewlfe  and  other  fish  and  aquatic 
animals   In   the   waters  of   the   Great   Lakes 
which  affect  adversely  the  ecological  balance 
of   the   Great   Lakes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  12790.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  est-^bllshment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  Industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
llshment.^  In  areas  having  high  proportions 
of  persons  with  low  Incomes,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

BvMr.  BETTS: 
H.R.  12791.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  temporary  rat*  of  duty  for  color  tele- 
vision picture  tubes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H  R.  12792.  A  bill  to  authorize  ihe  support 
of  Casa  Loma  College,  a  vocational  college 
of  .'\pplled  science  and  arts,  to  stimulate  Its 
development  and  operation,  to  further  define 
Its  corporate  powers  and  provide  such  sup- 
port as  necessary  to  fulfill  its  purposes  of 
providing  vocational  education  and  man- 
power training  programs  within  a  4-year  col- 
legUte  Institution  In  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
serve human  dignity  and  worth  of  the  so- 
cially, economically,  and  culturally  deprived: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
HH.  12793.  A  bill  to  remove  the  authority 
of  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  to  prohibit, 
curtail,  or  regulate  the  melting  or  treating  of 
coins  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  12794.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
the  Im.mlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act  to  ex- 
empt certain  additional  persons  from  the 
requirements  as  to  understanding  the  Eng- 
lish l.inguage  before  their  naturalization  as 
cinzens  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
HR.  12795.  A   bill   to   safeguard   the    con- 
sumer In  connection  with  the  utilization  of 
credit    by    requiring    full    disclosure    of   the 
terms  and  conditions  of  finance  charges  in 
credit    transactions    or   In   offers    to   extend 
credit:    by   establishing   maximum   rates   of 
finance    charges    In    credit    transactions:    by 
^^^  authorizing  the  Board   of  Governors  of   the 
"^^Pederal  Reserve  System  to  Issue  regulations 
dealing  with  the  excessive  use  of  credit  for 


the  purpose  of  trading  In  commodity  futures 
contr.%cts  affecting  consumer  prices;  by  es- 
tablishing machinery  for  the  use  during  pe- 
riods of  national  emergency  of  temporary 
controls  over  credit  to  prevent  inflationary 
spirals;  by  prohibiting  the  garnishment  of 
wages;  by  creating  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Consumer  Finance  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  on  the  need  for  fur- 
ther regulation  of  the  consumer  finance  In- 
dustry: and  for  other  purpKJses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  12796.  A  bill  to  protect  the  civilian 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government  In  the  enjoyment  of  their 
constitutional  rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted governmental  Invasions  of  their 
privacy;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

H  R.  12797.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  optional  annual 
physical  examinlatlons  for  Government  em- 
ployees enrolled  under  health  benefits  plans: 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

H.R.  12798.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL; 

H.R.  12799.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 

H  R.  12800.   A   bill   to  regulate  imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  12801.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  establish  In 
the  Veterans'  Administration  a  national 
cemetery  system  consisting  of  all  cemeteries 
of  the  United  States  In  which  veterans  of 
any  war  or  conflict  or  of  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  are  or  may  be  buried,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY   (for  himself,  Mr. 
CuLVEB.  and  Mr.  Morris)  : 

H  R.  12802.  A  bin  to  develop  business  and 
employment  opportunities  In  smaller  cities 
and  areas  of  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment by  providing  certain  preferences 
for  prospective  Government  contractors  In 
such  cities  and  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  .Juriiciarv. 

Bv  Mrs.  MINK: 

H.J  Res  813.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  an  environmental  health  center  that 
may  hereafter  be  established  In  the  Public 
Health  Service  shall  be  known  as  Rachel 
Carson  Memorial  Research  Center  for  En- 
vironmental Health;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H.J  Res.  814.  Joint  resolution  In  honor  of 
Amelia  Earhart  and  Joan  Merrlam  Smith; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  12808.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonor 
Valmores;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  12809.    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Rosa 
Vasile;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  12810.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosarla 
Meo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  12811.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  PaoUna, 
Luciano,  and  Paolo  Evangelist:;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  12812.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Go  Kieng 
Siong;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  RODINO; 
H.R.  12813.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zenalda 
I.    Blroq;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  12814.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelina 

Cappa;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

,  By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  12815.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 

Anna    Frank;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  12816.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Chris- 
topher Sloane   (Bosmos);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HJl.  12817.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Led- 
Ing  Yap;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER : 
H.R.  12818.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Lt. 
Cmdr.  Anthony   A.  Mitchell,  U.S.  Navy;    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  12803.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bartolo- 
meo  DlNatale;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

ByMr.  HALPE31N: 

H.R.  12804.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fall- 
cltas  B.  Burgonlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12805.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emerlta 
Dlnglas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12806  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amelia 
Garcia:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  12807.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vir- 
ginia O  Olympla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

150.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  WllUam 
Netschert,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  relative  to 
relief  from  dilution  of  efficacy  of  vote;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

151.  Also,  petition  of  Elmer  L.  Evans, 
Wanaque,  N.J.,  relative  to  subverting  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

152.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  relative  to  enactment  of  House 
Resolution  904;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
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SENATE 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  W.  Wilson  Rasco,  D.D.,  executive 
of  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  of  the  nations,  Lord  of  our  hearts: 
Gratefully  we  acknowledge  Thy  good- 
ness to  us;  humbly  we  confess  our  need 
of  Thee. 

On  this  day  that  Thou  has  given  us, 
help  us  to  attempt  great  things  for  Thee 
and  for  our  coimtry. 

Today  we  pray  for  our  country  and  for 
all  who  are  working  in  the  interests  of 
righteousness,  freedom,  and  good  will. 

Lift  us  above  our  obsession  for  the  in- 
significant. Help  us  to  gear  our  efforts 
into  things  that  bring  meaning  and  ful- 
fillment to  the  lives  of  all  people  every- 
where. 

Give  us  strength  and  patience  that  we 
may  not  become  weary  in  well-doing. 

Today  we  pray  for  peace  for  our  world. 


We  pray  for  those  who  are  paying  the 
price  of  peace. 

We  need  wisdom  greater  than  our  own. 
So  lead  us  and  use  us  that  in  our  world 
and  in  our  time  all  men  may  come  to  caU 
each  other  "brother"  and  call  Thee 
"Father." 

Bless  the  Members  of  this  Senate  in 
their  personal  and  private  as  well  as  po- 
litical affairs.  Be  with  their  families  and 
loved  ones  today. 

May  Thy  grace,  mercy,  and  love  be 
with  us  all.  Amen, 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  call  of  the  calendar,  under  rules  VII 
and  vni,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomi- 
nations were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  9547*  to  amend 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
Act  to  authorize  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  an  increase  in  the  re- 
sources ol  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Inter- American  Development 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  P.^tman, 
Mr.  MuLTER,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van, Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Wid- 
nall,  Mr.  Halpern,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signatiu-e  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Tapla 
Da  Vila; 

S.  1448.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Roy  A. 
Parker;  and 

H.R.  9837.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1959.  as  it  re- 
lates to  transportation  expenses  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 


know  that  she  has  long  been  proud  of 

her  daughter. 

Congratulations,  Miss  Debra.  We  are 
all  very  proud  of  you. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  mianimous  consent  that 
statements  in  relation  to  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  be  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  MORSE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
be  recognized  at  1  o'clock  today  for  a 
I>eriod  of  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  Joui-nal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Thursday,  August  31,  1967, 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MISS  AMERICA:  DEBRA  DENE 
BARNES  OF  KANSAS 

Mr,  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
second  time  in  3  years,  the  Miss  America 
contest  has  recognized  the  beauty  and 
talent  of  Kansas  girls  by  selecting  Miss 
Debra  Dene  Barnes  of  Moran,  Kans.,  as 
Miss  America 

For  some,  the  selection  of  Miss  Debra 
may  have  been  a  surprise.  Kan&ans,  how- 
ever, were  not  surprised.  From  the 
moment  in  Pratt,  Kans.,  when  she 
won  the  JurJor-Chamber-of -Commerce- 
sponsored  Miss  Kansas  title.  Kansans 
have  known  she  would  be  Miss  America. 

A  junior  at  Kansas  State  College  at 
Pittsburg,  Debra  is  studying  to  be  a  pro- 
fessor of  music.  Other  than  the  marvel- 
ous talent  on  the  piano  she  demon- 
strated before  the  nationwide  television 
audience  Saturday  night,  Debra  also 
plays  the  organ,  the  trumpet,  and  the 
French  horn.  Her  ambition  is  to  earn  her 
doctor's  degree  in  piano  pedagogy. 

But  talent  is  not  enough  to  win  the 
Miss  America  contest.  Beauty  is  the  real 
measure,  and  Miss  Debra  was  the  clear 
winner  of  this  test,  having  won  first 
place  in  the  preliminary  swimsuit  di- 
vision, 

Kansas  has  long  been  known  as  the 
"Wheatheart"  of  the  United  States.  Now 
we  can  add  the  title  of  "Sweetheart" 
of  the  United  States  to  our  lon;T  list  of 
assets  and  accomplishments.  Geographi- 
cally we  are  the  center  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  ar^also  the  beauty  center. 
Added  to  the  many  other  beauty  titles 
won  by  Kansas  girls  in  the  past  few  years, 
it  tends  to  prove  what  I  have  long 
known— that  no  State  surpasses  Kansas 
for  beautiful  and  talented  women. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  and  M:-s.  Dwight 
Barnes  for  the  wonderful  girl  they  have 
given.  Mrs.  Barnes  is  seriously  ill  with 
multiple  sclerosis  and  m.ny  not  yet  know 
that  her  daughter  is  Miss  America,  but  I 


A   TRIBUTE   TO   MISS   AMERICA 

Mr,  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
call  the  attention  of  Members  ol  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  congratulate  Miss  Debra  Dene 
Barnes  of  Moran,  Kans.,  who  was  named 
Miss  America  of  1968,  Saturday  night 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  It  was  indeed  ex- 
citing for  me  to  watch  this  event  on  tele- 
vision Saturday  r.ight  and  be  able  to  see 
a  Kansan  named  Miss  America  for  the 
second  time  in  the  last  3  years. 

Debbie  Barnes  is  a  delightful  young 
lady  who  was  born  and  reared  in  a  small 
Kansas  community  of  550  people.  I  am 
indeed  proud  of  her  parents  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Moran  who  have  contributed  in 
\arious  ways  to  the  outstanding  talents 
which  Debbie  possesses. 

Debra  is  majoring  in  music  at  Kansas 
State  College  in  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  and  her 
ambition  after  finishing  her  education  is 
to  teach  piano  at  the  college  level  and 
write  music.  With  the  talents  she  exhib- 
ited Saturday  night  at  her  disposal  there 
is  no  question  but  that  she  can  look  for- 
ward to  an  outstanding  career. 

I  am  personally  very  proud,  as  is  the 
entire  State  of  Kansas,  of  the  new  Miss 
America. 


DEATH  OF  HARRY  H.  WOODRING 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  Kansas 
and  the  Nation  lost  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen in  the  death  of  the  Honorable  Harry 
H.  Woodring. 

Harrj'  Woodring  served  as  Assistant 
Secretai-y  of  War  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  in  April  1933.  Later, 
in  1936,  President  Roosevelt  appointed 
him  Secretary  of  War,  which  position  he 
held  for  4  years. 

He  served  as  Governor  of  Kansas  from 
1931  to  1933.  Following  his  service  as  Sec- 
retary of  War,  President  Roosevelt  of- 
fered him  the  Governorship  of  Puerto 
Rico,  but  Secretary  Woodrhig  declined, 
as  he  wanted  to  return  to  Kansas. 

Secretary  Woodring  was  one  of  the 
early  supporters  of  President  Fi'anklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination  and  made  one  of 
the  seconding  speeches  for  him  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  1932. 

Secretary  Woodring  was  bom  at  Elk 
City,  Kans.,  May  31,  1890.  He  started  a 
banking  career  at  the  age  of  17  in 
Neodesha,  Kans.  He  rose  to  the  vice  pres- 
idency and  then  the  ownership  of  the 
First  National  Bank  in  Neodesha. 

He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  army 
in  1918  and  was  soon  commissioned  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant.  He  was  discharged  on 
December  12.  1918. 

Secretary  Woodring  corLsidered  this 
greatest  service  to  the  Nation  to  be  his 
recommendation  of  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall for  appointment  as  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  a  post  Marshall  held  through  the 
critical  years  of  World  War  II. 

He  was  married  to  Helen  Coolidge, 
daughter  of  Senator  Marcus  A.  Coolidge 
of  Massachusetts,  whom  many  Members 
of  this  body  will  remember. 
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Harry  H.  Wcwdring  was  widely  known 
and  highly  regarded  not  only  In  Kansas, 
but  all  over  the  Nation. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  KDCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  by  reason  of 
ofQcial  business,  I  be  excused  from  at- 
tendance at  the  sessions  of  the  Senate 
from  Monday,  September  18,  to  and  in- 
cluding Monday,  October  2,  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FASCIST  GREECE 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  King  of  Greece  is  in  the  Capital  of 
our  country  today.  He  might  as  well  re- 
main in  the  United  States  permanently 
unless  he  stiffens  his  backbone,  returns 
to  his  country,  and  demonstrates  he  Is  a 
real  ruler  instead  of  a  mere  puppet. 

Within  the  past  20  years.  $4  billion  of 
American  taxpayers'  money  has  been 
F>aid  over  to  Greece,  much  of  it  in  mili- 
tary aid. 

I  At  this  point  a  disturbance  occurred 
in  the  visitors'  galleries. ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  gal- 
leries will  be  In  order.  The  Sergeant  at 
Arms  will  please  remove  the  demon- 
strators. The  Senator  from  Ohio  will 
suspend  until  the  galleries  are  In  order. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  8  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  12  o'clock 
and  10  minutes  p.m..  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair.) 


FASCIST  GREECE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  King  of  Greece  is  in  the  Capital  of 
our  country  today.  He  might  as  well  re- 
main in  the  United  States  permanently 
unless  he  stiffens  his  backbone,  returns 
to  his  country,  and  demonstrates  he  is  a 
real  ruler  instead  of  a  mere  puppet. 

If  he  is  in  Washington  to  confer  with 
our  President  merely  as  an  errand  boy 
for  the  colonels  who  forcibly  took  over 
the  rule  of  his  unhappy  country,  his  re- 
quest that  the  United  States  grant  mili- 
tary aid  to  Greece  should  be  rejected 
offhand. 

Within  the  past  20  years,  $4  billion 
of  American  taxpayers'  money  has  been 
paid  over  to  Greece,  much  of  it  in  mili- 
tary aid. 

In  large  part  much  of  this  aid  to  Greece 
was  to  save  that  country  from  a  takeover 
by  the  Communists.  Yet,  now  the  colonels 
govern  by  decree  the  same  as  do  Com- 
munist rulers.  They  have  seized  power  by 
force.  They  have  Imprisoned  more  than 
3.000  men  and  women  without  trial.  They 


even  have  the  effrontery  to  revoke  Greek 
citizenship  and  seize  real  estate  and  txank 
accounts  of  native  born  Greeks  simply 
by  decree. 

This  Greek  King  does  not  deserve  to 
remain  a  king  unless  he  returns  to  his 
countr>'  and  defies  the  military-  dictator- 
ship there.  Surely  American  citizens  re- 
gard a  Fascist  dictatorship  as  ignoble  and 
indefensible  as  would  be  a  Communist 
dictatorship. 

Mr.  President,  Greece,  the  cradle  of 
democracy,  is  a  nation  which  has  been 
oui-  friend  and  ally  over  the  years.  It  was 
President  Truman's  Marshall  plan  that 
saved  Greece  from  going  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Unfortunately,  the  duly  elected  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece  was  overthrown  by 
Fascist-minded  generals  and  colonels  of 
the  Greek  Army.  King  Constantine  is 
now  merely  a  puppet.  The  military  junta 
governs  by  decree. 

Melina  Mercouri,  the  stage  and  screen 
star,  criticized  this  new  Government.  Im- 
mediately the  fascist  chairman  by  decree 
seized  apartment  buildings  atid  other 
property  she  owned  in  Athens  and  re- 
voked her  citizenship.  Much  to  her  credit, 
she  responded  angrily,  "T  was  born  a 
Greek;  I  will  die  a  Greek.  General  Pata- 
kos  was  born  a  Fascist  and  he  will  die 
a  Fascist." 

Unfortunately  our  State  Department 
immediately  recognized  the  military 
junta  in  Athens.  Had  a  ragtag  group  of 
leftv.'ingers,  instead  of  Mussolini-like 
Fascists,  taken  over,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  note  whether  our  striped-pants 
boys  at  the  State  Department  would 
have  closed  our  Embassy  and  President 
Johnson  and  Secretar>'  Rusk  immedi- 
ately sent  in  our  planes  and  paratroop- 
ers to  "protect  American  citizens." 

President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  should  tell  King  Constan- 
tine who  is  now  visiting  Washington  to 
answer  these  questions  or  demand  that 
the  generals  and  colonels  ruling  Greece 
by  decree  answer  for  him. 

King  Constantine  will  be  in  the  Capitol 
Building  this  afternoon.  The  dl.stin- 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  [Mr.  FtrLBRignx]  has 
invited  me  to  attend  a  meeting  with  him 
at  3:30  this  afternoon.  I  expect  to  be 
there.  There  are  some  questions  that 
should  be  asked  of  the  King  of  Greece. 

I  ask  now:  When  are  the  3,000,  or 
more,  political  prisoners  to  be  freed? 
If  they  are  not  ireed  Immediately  what 
reason  can  he  give  for  jailins  them  by 
decree  without  trial?  When  will  the  King 
restore  freedom  of  the  press  and  other 
civil  liberties  to  his  people?  When  may 
a  Greek  citizen  have  more  than  five  per- 
sons in  his  home  without  a  police  per- 
mit? When  will  there  be  free  elections 
in  Greece?  When  will  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou  be  tried  or  released?  Also,  by  whose 
authority  and  under  what  law  and  for 
what  has  he  been  in  prison  tliese  many 
weeks? 

Furthermore,  President  Johnson  and 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  should  make  it 
crystal  clear  to  King  Constantine  that 
the  present  embargo  on  miUtary  assist- 
ance to  Greece  will  be  maintained  until 
democratic  institutions  have  been  rein- 
stated in  Greece  through  the  restoration 


of  a  legitimate  constitutional   govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  5,  1967, 
there  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
an  excellent  editorial  entitled,  "111  Winds 
From  Greece."  This  editorial  clearly  and 
concisely  describes  the  nature  of  the 
Fascist  cUque  that  has  seized  control  in 
Greece  and  the  need  for  an  immediate 
return  to  constitutional  government  in 
that  unfortunate  land.  I  commend  this 
editorial  to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

III  Winds  From  Greece 

"The  creative  wind  toward  reform  and 
progress  that  has  swept  the  country  and 
the  Government  In  Greece  since  the  April 
revolution  .  .  ."  So  begins  a  Greek  Embassy 
press  handout  about  the  National  Tourist 
Organization.  The  truth  in  Greece,  four 
months  after  the  seizure  of  power  by  a 
clique  of  Army  officers,  is  somewhat  different. 

Item:  More" than  2.300  of  the  6,000  alleged 
leftists  rounded  tip  by  coup  leaders  are  still 
held  on  a  desolate  Aegean  Island,  without 
charge,  without  trial.  "We'll  let  you  visit 
them  as  soon  as  they  become  better  Greeks," 
the  brigadier  serving  as  Interior  Minister 
told  newsmen. 

Item:  Thirty-four  persons,  most  of  them 
members  of  the  Center  Union  party  that  won 
an  unprecedented  majority  in  the  last  elec- 
tion, are  being  tried  en  masse  by  a  military 
tribunal  for  "defiance  of  orders  of  the  mili- 
tary authority."  The  charges  are  that  they 
printed  and  distributed  anti-regime  leaflets. 
Insulted  the  coup  leaders  and  spread  "false 
information." 

Item :  Pervasive  press  censorship  contin- 
ues, including  a  blackout  of  news  about  the 
trial  of  the  34.  Not  one  step  has  been  taken 
to  ease  it  despite  the  promise  a  month  ago 
by  a  new  Under  Secretary  that  press  freedom 
would  be  "restored  shortly." 

It  Is  painfully  evident  that,  apart  from 
copying  fascist  trappings,  a  facade  of  Vic- 
torian-era morality  and  a  few  Madison 
Avenue  publicity  techniques,  the  Greek  col- 
onels and  brigadiers  have  no  Ideas  on  what 
to  do  with  the  country.  They  know  how  to 
suppress  and  censor,  how  to  spy  and  con- 
duct kangaroo  courts — they  are  skilled  at 
trapping  and  Jailing  citizens  for  playing  the 
forbidden  music  of  Mlkls  Theodorakls — but 
they  are  barren  of  plans  for  bringing  the 
promised  political  reconstruction  and  the 
restoration  of  parliamentary  democracy. 

The  crucial  questions,  then,  are:  What 
kind  of  new  Constitution  will  a  working 
group  of  twenty  distinguished  Greek  Jurists 
produce?  And.  if  it  is  a  genuinely  democratic 
document,  will  the  military  Junta  accept  it 
as  promised? 

This  draft  Is  supposed  to  be  finished  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  meantime, 
the  United  States  Government  should  bend 
over  backward  to  avoid  giving  even  a  hint 
of  approval  or  a  sign  of  respectability  to  the 
present  regime.  There  is  no  pressing  need  for 
resuming  military  aid  to  Greece  and  the 
political  cost  to  Washington  would  be  high. 
After  the  jurists  have  reported  and  the 
Junta  has  Indicated  its  attitude  toward  the 
draft  Constitution  there  will  be  opportunity 
to  determine  the  next  phase  of  American  re- 
lations with  Greece 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 


THE  SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  "ifEARN 
FOR  PEACE  AND  REPUDIATED 
KY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  voters  of 
Vietnam  repudiated  the  militarj'  regime 
of  Thieu  and  Ky  in  the  election  on  Sep- 
tember 3.  By  a  tremendous  margin  they 
clearly  and  convincingly  demonstrated 
that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  desire 
a  cessation  of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
an  end  to  the  civil  war  raging  there  and 
the  commencement  of  peace  talks  with 
the  Vietcong  and  with  the  Hanoi  regime. 
There  is  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  in  the  United  States  President  John- 
son no  longer  commands  the  support  of 
a  majority  of  the  American  people  in 
turning  the  Vietnamese  civil  war  into  an 
American  ground  war.  The  Vietnam  in- 
volvement has  become  the  most  unpopu- 
lar war  in  American  histoiy:  even  more 
unpopular  than  the  war  with  Mexico 
nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago.  A 
Congressman  from  Illinois,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  voted  against  that  declaration 
of  war.  Now,  the  people  in  South  Viet- 
nam have  clearly  shown  that  they  do  not 
desire  the  continuation  of  this  war. 

The  result  of  the  election  places  an  ob- 
ligation upon  our  President  to  uncondi- 
tionally halt  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  to  make  greater  Efforts  to  seek 
an  armistice  and  cease-fire.  The  election 
returns  give  us  an  opportmiity  to  extri- 
cate ourselves  from  a  well-nigh  impos- 
sible situation.  We  should  disengage  our 
forces  from  combat  in  Vietnam  and  re- 
tire to  our  own  coastal  bases  and  seek 
an  armistice  such  as  was  achieved  in 
Korea. 

Thieu  was  elected  President  by  less 
than  35  percent  of  the  total  vote.  All  op- 
position candidates  favored  peace.  The 
most  outspoken  peace  candidate,  Truong 
Dinh  Dzu,  a  Saigon  lau^er,  who  had 
never  held  public  office,  campaigned  with 
a  white  dove  of  peace  as  his  ballot  sym- 
bol. He  proposed  in  his  final  radio  talk 
an"d  in  his  campaign  Uterature  immediate 
conferences  with  the  Vietcong,  or  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  to  bring  peace 
to  Vietnam.  He  called  for  unconditional 
cessation  of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
Dzu  obtained  17  percent  of  the  total  vote, 
running  second  in  a  field  of  nine,  anti 
afterward  declared: 

If  there  had  been  honest  elections.  I  would 
have  won.  I  represent  the  need  of  the  people 
for  peace. 

Whether  or  not  the  claim  of  Dzu  that 
Ky  rigged  the  elections  against  liim  has 
substantial  basis  is  unknown  at  this  time. 
Unfortunately,  the  result  of  this  much 
heralded  election  left  the  same  military 
junta  in  power.  Nothing  has  really 
changed  in  Saigon.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  Ky  arbitrarily  barred  from 
voting  all  Buddhists,  Communists,  and 
all  men  and  women  he  termed  neutral- 
ists. Men  and  women  alleged  to  come 
within  such  category  were  denied  ballots. 
Furthermore,  he  barred  the  most  promi- 
nent of  all  peace  candidates,  "Big"  Miiih, 
the  former  Prime  Minister  violently  re- 
moved from  office  by  Ky  and  the  10  gen- 


erals in  their  coup  of  June  1965.  This  for- 
mer Prime  Minister,  an  exile  in  Thailand, 
was  termed  a  subversive  by  Ky  and  de- 
nied a  place  on  the  ballot. 

Mr.  President,  the  elections  proved 
one  thing  only.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Vietnamese,  by  an  overwhelming  margin, 
voted  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Saigon 
military  jujita  and  demonstrated  a 
strong  popular  demand  for  peace. 


DEMONSTRATION  IN  THE       , 
GALLERIES 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
duty,  I  believe,  to  detain  the  Senate  for 
a  moment.  As  a  Senator.  I  wish  to  de- 
nounce wiiat  I  consider  to  be  a  reprehen- 
sible and  illegal  demonstration  a  few 
minutes  ago  by  some  people  who  were 
guests  of  the  Senate  in  their  attempt  to 
throw  down  from  the  gallery  leallets  set- 
ting forth  their  views  on  certain  public 
questions. 

That  is  not  the  way  in  tliis  country  to 
attempt  to  influence  with  honor  and  in- 
tegrity the  decisions  which  the  people's 
representatives  make. 

Many  times,  in  my  State  of  California, 
I  have  spoken  about  the  duty  of  the  citi- 
zen to  his  counti-y  when  it  is  free— as 
ours  is.  His  duty  is  far  gi-eater  than  that 
of  the  citizen  in  a  controlled,  closed,  or 
Communist  country. 

Here,  every  American  citizen  can  lux- 
ui-iate  in  his  right  of  fiee  speech — al- 
though a  wise  government  has  set  lim- 
its of  what  free  Sjjecch  consists  of. 

Here,  an  American  citizen  can  peace- 
fully enjoy  his  right  to  petition  the  Gov- 
ernment as  tiiat  right  is  laid  down  in  the 
Constitution  of  our  country. 

Here,  we  have  orderly  process,  and  re- 
spect for  law  and  order,  only  when  the 
individual  American  accepts  the  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship  which  go  along 
with  his  freedom. 

There  was,  therefore,  a  perversion  of 
the  orderly  processes  of  the  American 
Government  in  this  Chamber  a  few 
moments  ago.  There  was,  I  take  it,  a 
mild,  miniattempt  at  intimidation. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
leaflet  which  was  showered  down  upon 
the  Senate  a  few  moments  ago  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  leaflet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

September  11,  1967. 
To  all  U.S.  Congressmen: 

Your  first  order  of  business  this  session 
should  be  a  general  declaration  of  peace — 
followed  by  immediate  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  from  Vietnam,  an  end  to  conscrip- 
tion, and  an  end  to  the  suppression  of  black 
Americans. 

Until  you  meet  these  emergencies  there 
will  be  sustained  disruptions  of  the  govern- 
ment apparatus.  

National      Mop.ilization      CoMMtrrEE 
Direct  Action  Project. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  you  will 
observe,  as  you  read  it,  that  in  part 
those  who  were  responsible  for  this  ugly 
moment  go  on  to  state — addressing  you, 
Mr.  President,  as  well  as  your  colleagues: 

Until  you  meet  these  emergencies  there 
will  be  sustained  disruptions  of  the  gov- 
ernment apparatus. 


I  hope  not.  I  believe  not.  A  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  this  countrj'  wish 
to  accept  their  responsibilities.  What  we 
saw  a  few  moments  ago  was  simply  a 
handful  of  American  citizens  abusing 
their  right  to  their  precious  freedom. 

I  repeat  that  I  denounce  it,  and  I  do 
not  waiit  it  to  happen  again. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  California  for 
the  comments  he  has  just  made  about 
the  episode  which  took  place  about  20 
minutes  ago,  when  one  side  of  the 
Chamber  was  peppered  with  leaflets 
dropped  by  non-Americans — and  I  say 
that  advisedly. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  significance  of 
what  happened.  It  demonstrates  that 
spreading  throughout  the  countrj-  is  an 
ever-increasing  belief  that,  by  intimida- 
tion and  coercion,  objectives,  whether 
desired  or  not  desired  by  the  majority  of 
our  people,  can  be  attained. 

The  miniature  demonstration  which 
took  place  reflects  the  general  attitude 
of  certain  groups  who  hope  that,  by  in- 
timidation and  coercion,  pubhc  officials 
will  abandon  the  obUgations  which  they 
assumed  in  taking  oath  of  office  to  serve 
the  United  States  of  America  faithfully 
and  honestly,  to  the  end  that  our  Nation 
shall  be  preserved.  \ 

I  repeat  a  part  of  the  contents^of  the 
leaflet: 

Until  you  meet  these  emergencies  there 
will  be  sustained  disruptions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment apparatus. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  arises.  Is 
there  really  existent  among  a  goodly 
number  of  our  citizens — although  I 
probably  should  not  designate  them  in 
that  way— a  belief  that  their  ends  will 
be  achieved  through  a  disruption  of  the 
Government  processes? 

Even-  law-abiding  citizen  should  be- 
come alarmed  at  the  threat  of  sustained 
disruptions  of  the  Government  appa- 
ratus. While  applicable  merely  to  the 
dropping  of  leaflets,  it  represents,  nev- 
ertheless, what  certain  groups  believe 
they  can  attain  tl-uough  disruption,  vio- 
lences, sit-ins.  or  mob  demonstrations, 
causing  the  Government  to  cease  operat- 
ing normally  as  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  tragic  situation. 
It  is  also  an  insult  to  every  public  official 
in  the  coimtry  when  such  groups  im- 
pliedlv  express  "You  will  bow  to  our  de- 
mands or  we  will  cause  you  annoyance 
and  disruption  wherever  you  go." 

What  do  they  hope  to  achieve? 

What  would  be  tho  end  result  of  the 
destruction  of  our  democratic  processes? 
What  would  happen  if,  by  coercion  and 
intimidation,  such  groups  were  able  to 
achieve  what  they  want? 

What  would  be  the  result  if  their  op- 
ponents began  to  exercise  the  same  kind 
of  intimidation  and  coercion  against 
them? 

Millions  of  citizens  are  abiding  by  our 
democratic  concept  of  government.  They 
work  everv  day.  They  take  care  of  their 
homes.  They  try  to  ^ake  care  of  their 
families.  But  groups  of  the  type  that 
were  in  the  Senate  Chamber  this  morn- 
ing do  not  belong  in  that  category.  In  the 
main,  although  they  are  a  minority,  they 
beUeve  that  by  their  demonstrations,  sit- 
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Ins,  and  annoyances,  we  will  finally  yield 
to  their  demands. 

My  expectation  is  that  a  time  will  come 
within  this  country — and  soon — when 
the  good  citizens  in  mass  protest 
will  demand  that  their  rights  be  consid- 
ered and  that  the  propagators  of  violence, 
riots,  and  demonstrations  be  stopped. 

I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  to  the 
group  which  dropped  the  leaflets.  Prob- 
ably there  is  no  law  to  deal  with  them 
However,  I  grieve  and  sorrow  frequent- 
ly when  I  find  our  Government  either 
unwilling  or  so  inept  as  to  allow  riots, 
demonstrations,  and  sit-ins  to  go  un- 
checked and  unpunished. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  merely  wish  to  com- 
mend my  able  colleague  from  Ohio,  who 
has  a  long  and  illustrious  record  as  a 
public  servant,  for  the  comments  he  has 
Just  made. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
August  30,  1967, 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  favorably,  without 
amendment,  on  September  8,  1967,  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  40) 
authorizing  the  printing  of  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  43d  biennial 
meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  as  a  Senat*  docu- 
ment, and  submitted  a  report  (No.  562) 
thereon,  which  was  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
^  fore   the  Senate   the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Reports  on   Number  of  Officers  on  Duty 
With  Headquarters,   Department  of  the 
Army,  and  Army  General  Staff 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
transmitting,   pursuant   to   law.   reports   on 
the  number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Head- 
quarters. Department  of  the  Army,  and  the 
Army  General  StafT.  as  of  June  30.  1967  (with 
accompanying   reports);    to   the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Export  Control 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  Eightieth 
Quarterly  Report  covering  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1967  (with  an  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Oil   Emergency 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  chronology  of  actions  in  regard  to  the  oil 
emergency  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the   Committee   on   Banking  and   Currency. 

Amendment  of  Ttile  5.  Untted  States  Code 
A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting ."X  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Govern- 
ment. Organization  and  Employees,  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  place  positions  In  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  grades 
GS-16.  GS-17.  and  GS-18.  and.  with  the 
approval   of   the   President,    other   positions 


at  levels  IV  and  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  iiccompany- 
Ing  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Amendment  of  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954 

A  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  for  Con- 
gressional Relations.  Department  of  State, 
transmuting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  Income  from 
the  operation  of  a  communications  satellite 
system  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  , 

Proposed  Highway,  Airway,  and  Waterway 
User   Acts   or   1967 

A  letter  from  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  additional  revenues  for  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  savings  from  more  econom- 
ical use  of  communication  facilities  between 
Alaska  and  the  U.S.  mainland,  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  Alaska  Communication  Sys- 
tem, dat«d  August  1967  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  G^ern- 
ment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  review  of  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  cost  of  airport  projects  Involving 
donated  land.  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Transportation,  dated 
August  19C7  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  procurement  of  nuclear  sub- 
marine propulsion  equipment  under  Public 
Law  87-653.  Department  of  the  Navy,  dated 
August  1967  (with  an  accompajaylng  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

TUMALO  Irrigation  District 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  determina- 
tion relating  to  deferment  of  1967,  1968.  and 
1969  construction  charge  Installments  due 
to  the  United  States  from  the  Tumalo  Irri- 
gation District,  Crescent  Lalce  Dam  Project. 
Oreg.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Florida  Project 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  findings  on  contract  (RO  Draft  3-23-67) 
for  the  performance  of  minor  construction 
work  on  the  Florida  Project,  a  participating 
project  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  Withdrawing  Federal 

Supervision    Over   Property   and   Affairs 

OF  Seneca  Nation 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  for  complete  withdrawal  of  Fed- 
eral supervision  over  the  property  and  affairs 
of  the  Seneca  Nation  and  Its  members  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  on  Tort  Claim  Paid  by  Peace  Corps 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Peace  Corps, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
tort  claim  paid  by  the  Peace  Corps,  during 
fiscal  year  1967  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

American   Symphony    Orchestra   League, 
Inc..    Audit  Report 
A  letter  from  George  H.  Jones,  Jr..  certified 
public  accountant,   McLean,  Va.,   transmit- 


ting, pursuant  to  law,  an  audit  report  for  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  Inc., 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  May  31,  1967  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Claims  Paid  Under  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees' 
Claims  Act  of  1964 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  General  Man- 
ager, United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  claims  paid  un- 
der the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian  Em- 
ployees' Claims  Act  of  1964,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1967  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclajy. 

Admission   Into  the   United  States  of 
Certain  Defector  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  CommlssioEer.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  defectors 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

CosT-OF-LiviNc   Allowances   Foa    Certain 
Employees 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  provide  cost-of-living  allowances  for 
judicial  employees  stationed  outside  the 
continental  United  States  or  In  Alaska  or 
Hawaii,  and  for  other  puri>oses  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  op  Ttile  37,  United  States  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  nontemporary  storage 
of  household  effects  of  members  In  a  missing 
status  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
State-s  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  NaturjUlzatlon  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Third    Preference    and    Sixth    Preference 
Classifications  for  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursu.int  to  law, 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classifications  for  certain  aliens 
(With  accompauyl.Tg  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarv. 
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PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  letter  from  the  secretary.  Group  of 
American  Citizens.  New  York  City.  N.Y.,  In 
the  nature  of  a  petition,  praying  for  a  re- 


dress of  grievances  relating  to  properties 
in  Bulgaria;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the  Regional  Con- 
ference of  Elected  Officials,  Philadelphia.  Pa.. 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation 
relating  to  Federal  assistance  to  urban  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Resolution  adopted  at  the  Conference  of 
Chief  Justices,  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  relating  to 
review  of  decisions  of  State  Supreme  Courts; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
George  Bennett,  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  remon- 
strating against  the  proposed  appointment  of 
Lawrence  Gubow  as  federal  Judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Michigan,  southern  divi- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  petition  from  Elmer  L.  Evans,  of  Wana- 
que.  N.J..  praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  executive  assistant  to  the 
Governor,  State  of  Ohio,  advising  that  house 
bill  No.  103.  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  has  pre- 
viously been  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  and 
that,  therefore,  no  copy  would  be  sent  by 
his  office;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

A  statement  by  the  Governor,  State  of  Con- 
necticut, relating  to  Stay-in-School  Month, 
September  1967;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

A  proclamation  by  the  Governor,  State  of 
Indiana,  relating  to  Stay-in-School  Month, 
September  1967;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIA- 
TION  BILL,   1968— AME^fDMENT 

amendment   no.    301 

Mr.  BREWSTER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  9960'  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commission,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  oflBces.  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968.  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

BvMr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  2380.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Juan 
Jose  Villa- Campos;  and 

S.  2381.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
Adalberto  Quevedo-Avila;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  2382.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  R. 
Sanches: 

S.  2383.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco J.  Menendez; 

S.  2384.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Jorge  A. 
M.\rrero: 

S.  2385.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Jorge  L. 
Machado;  and 

S.  2386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis  F. 
Rodriguez  I^naga;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yan  Kam 
Yeung.  Mul  Kwun  Tong.  Man  Wong,  Fat  LI, 
Pat  Lol,  Foo  Lum.  and  King  Hung  Chu; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  IN- 
DEPENDENT OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPOPRIA- 
TION  BILL,  1968 

amendment   no.   302 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Magnuson)  submitted  the  following  no- 
tice in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
pose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  99(30)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  sundry  independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  offices,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment, 
namely :  On  page  24,  after  line  19.  insert  the 
following: 

"Any  officer  who  has  served  with  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  In  the  position  of  a 
State  Director  of  Selective  Service  or  com- 
parable executive  position  on  the  Staff  of 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  (15)  years  will,  upon  retirement 
from  active  duty",  be  advanced  in  rank  on  the 
retired  list  to  "the  next  highest  pay  grade 
and  be  entitled  to  the  retired  pay  of  that 
grade  as  computed  under  appropriate  pro- 
visions of  law  applicable  to  such  person." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  <for  Mr. 
Magnuson  I  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  9960,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

("For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

PROPOSED  SUBMISSION  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS  FOR  FINAL 
AND  BINDING  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
PEACE  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  44)  providing 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  submit  a  resolution 
to  the  United  Nations  for  final  and  bind- 
ing inaprovement  of  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia  in  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
article  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

•  See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Morse,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1400)  to  improve 
the  statistics  of  the  United  States  by 
providing  for  a  census  in  the  years  1968, 
1975,  and  every  10  years  thereafter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that,    at    its    next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska     [Mr.    Bartlett].    the    Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator 
from    Maryland    I  Mr.    Brewster],    the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case], 
the    Senator    from    Pennsylvania    I  Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrueningI.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from   Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [  Mr,  Kennedy  ] .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  IMr.  Long],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the 
Senator    from    Oklahoma     [Mr.    Mon- 
RONEY],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoNTOYA],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse ],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Mossi.  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin    [Mr.    Proxmire],    the    Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
TydingsI,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.    Y,\reorough],    and    the    Senator 
from   North   Dakota    [Mr.    Young]    be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  'S.  1484) 
to  establish  a  Small  Business  Crime  Pro- 
tection Insurance  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President,  on  August 
30, 1  introduced  a  bill  (S.  2376)  to  amend 
chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  relief  for  certain  veterans  pur- 
chasing homes  with  assistance  under 
such  chapter  who  have  been  recalled  to 
active  duty.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of 
my  colleagues  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  be  added  as  a  co- 


NOTICE      OF      HEARINGS      BEFORE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SEPARATION 

OF  POWERS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation 
of  Powers  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
subcommittee  will  hold  open  hearings  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 13,  14.  and  15.  The  hearings  will 
be  held  in  room  457  of  the  Old  Senate 
Office  Building,  and  will  begin  at  10 
o'clock  a.m.  each  day. 

The  subject  of  the  hearings  is  one  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  Congress — the 
function  of  legislative  oversight  of  the 
administration  of  the  laws.  The  Consti- 
tution assigns  to  Congress  two  interre- 
lated functions:  First,  the  determination 
of  governmental  policies  and  programs 
and  the  formulation  of  laws  to  carry 
those  policies  and  programs  into  effect; 
and  second,  the  oversight  of  administra- 
tion in  order  to  see  to  it  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed  and  to  hold  the 
executive  branch  to  the  standards  and 
objectives  enunciated  by  Congress.  Most 
Members  of  Congress  view  their  positions 
strictly  in  terms  of  the  lawmaking  func- 
tion,   either    neglecting    the    oversight 
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function  altogether  or  performing  it  in 
a  sporadic,  ineflBcient  manner.  This  is 
especially  unfortunate  in  recent  times 
because  the  increasing  scope  and  com- 
plexity of  Government  and  the  result- 
ing press  of  business  have  lessened  sig- 
nificantly the  detailed  delineation  of 
policy  objectives  that  Congress  is  able 
to  incorporate  in  its  legislation.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  large  amounts  of  dis- 
cretionary authority  have  been  dele- 
gated to  the  executive  branch,  iii  many 
cases  without  clear  and  precise  stand- 
ards to  guide  administrative  decision- 
making. In  this  context,  the  adequacy 
of  the  oversight  devices  of  Congress  and 
the  awareness  of  Congress  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  oversight  function  are 
more  important  than  ever  before. 

The  subcommittee  will  give  special  at- 
tention to  one  form  of  legislative  over- 
sight, the  so-called  committee  veto,  a 
statutory  device  under  which  certain  ad- 
ministrative decisions  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  designated 
congressional  committees  before  being 
implemented.  In  addition,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  hear  discussion  of  the  various 
alternative  methods  of  legislative  over- 
sight and  will  consider  suggestions  for 
legislative  proposals  or  organizational 
reforms  directed  toward  strengthening 
the  Congress  and  enabling  it  to  perform 
its  oversight  function  more  effectively 
without  impinging  upon  prerogatives  of 
the  executive  branch. 

Finally,  the  subcommittee  will  hear 
testimony  on  several  other  aspects  of 
separation  of  powers,  including  particu- 
larly the  role  of  Congress  in  formulating 
loreiga  policy. 

The  witnesses  scheduled  to  appear  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  include:  Senator 
Vance  Harike;  Representative  Paul 
Findley;  Representative  James  C. 
Wright;  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Frank  M.  Wozencraft,  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice:  Prof.  Alfred  de  Grazla,  New- 
York  University:  Prof.  Alexander  M. 
Bickel,  Yale  Law  School:  and  Prof. 
Arthur  A.  Maass,  Harvard  University. 


DEATH  OF  JUDGE  CARL  D. 
FRIEBOLIN 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  not  only 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  its  environs, 
but  the  whole  Nation  has  suffered  the  loss 
of  a  distinguished  patriot  of  the  United 
States  and  a  vigorous  exponent  of  the 
cause  of  liberty»in  the  death  of  Judge 
Carl  D.  Friebolin  on  September  4,  1967. 

His  great  trait  was  the  willingness  to 
speak  the  truth  without  regard  to  the 
group  or  economic  class  upon  which  the 
implications  of  his  fearless  statements 
fell.  He  was  a  true  exponent  of  the 
courses  of  action  that  free  citizens  should 
take  in  the  exercise  of  the  freedoms  vest- 
ed in  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

He  was  a  vigorous  advocate  of  the  ob- 
jective contemplated  by  our  Constitution 
of  giving  to  every  citizen  a  full  enjoy- 
ment of  his  constitutional  rights — no 
more,  no  less. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  89.  Throughout 
his  whole  life  he  struck  devastatingly  at 
all  groups — rich  or  poor,  strong  or 
weak— that  attempted  either  through 
economic  power  or  through  demogoguery 


to  usurp  rights  which  did  not  belong  to 
them. 

On  September  7,  1967,  at  the  Amasa 
Stone  Mather  Chapel  of  Western  Reserve 
University  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  the  Honor- 
able Philip  W.  Porter  eulogized  the  char- 
acter and  works  of  Judge  Carl  D.  Frie- 
bolin. His  presentation  was  superb  and 
worthy  of  being  placed  in  the  Record.  I, 
therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  so  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pfmarks  by  Pun.rp  W.  Porteh  at  Memorul 

Service    for    Carl    D.    Pbdebolin,    Amasa 

Stone  Mather  Chapel,  Western  Reserve 

University,  September  7,  1967 

Carl  PiieboUn  was  as  young  In  mind  and 

spirit  the  day  he  died   last  week — 89  years 

old — as  the  day  he  first  entered  the  civic  life 

of  Cleveland  nearly  60  years  ago.  when  the 

g.eat  Tom  L.  Johnson  was  mayor.  Like  so 

many  other  eager   young  men  who  became 

Johnson's  disciples   and  proteges,   and   who 

later     distinguished     themselves     on     their 

own— Newton    D.    Baker.    Peter    Witt.    Burr 

Gongwer.    William    Stlnchcomb.    Alfred    A. 

Benesch,    to    name    a    few — Carl    FrleboUn 

caught    flire   from    the   Johnson    magic    and 

P'orsued  those  high  political  Ideals  aU  the  rest 

of  his  long  and  useful  life. 

Friebolin  too  became  a  great  man.  A  really 
unique  man.  whom  it  Is  almost  Impossible  to 
describe  fully.  A  man  who  became  a  legend 
In  his  own  time.  A  man  who  commanded  such 
respect  In  this  community  that,  though  he 
held  no  exalted  public  office  nor  directed  any 
vast  industrial  or  commercial  empire,  thdugh 
he  a<;cumulated  no  millions  of  dollars  nor 
employed  thousands  of  men.  could  accurately 
be  described  as  Cleveland's  No.  1  Citizen.  His 
counsel  was  sought,  his  friendship  cherished, 
his  scorn  feared.  His  brilliant  wit  and  willing- 
ness to  use  It  for  good  causes  certainly 
shamed  many  public  men  into  better  per- 
formance. He  has  left  his  mark  on  his 
chosen  community  and  it  is  a  high  mark,  a 
c;ood  mark 

Carl  served  only  briefly  in  elecUve  public 
office,  two  terms  in  the  Ohio  legislature,  be- 
ginning In  1911.  In  his  second  term,  he  was 
the  close  friend  and  political  lieutenant  of 
Gov.  James  M.  Cox,  one  of  Ohio's  greatest, 
and  whipped  through  Cox's  program  of  55 
bills,  to  implement  the  new  constitution 
adopted  in  1912.  Cox  thought  so  highly  of 
him  that  he  appointed  him  common  pleas 
judge  in  July  1914.  He  was  Just  right  for  the 
Job. 

But  here  Carl  met  his  first  big  disappoint- 
ment and  it  m»y  have  disillusioned  him 
about  the  JusMce  of  the  electoral  process.  He 
ran.  as  required.  In  NovemlJer  for  election  to 
the  unexpired  term,  and  was  defeated  by  a 
much  lesser  man  with  a  more  euphonious 
name,  something  that  happens  all  too  often 
in  elections  for  Judge.  It  cured  blm  of  running 
ever  again.  But  it  did  not  send  him  back  to 
private  life.  Soon  afterward,  he  was  ap- 
pointed referee  In  bankruptcy  for  the  federal 
court,  and  In  that  office,  secure  from  elective 
storms,  he  served  for  50  years.  Later,  he  was 
offered  other  Judgeships,  both  federal  and 
local,  but  he  declined.  Once  was  enough; 
besides,  he  enjoyed  the  intricate  complica- 
tions of  bankruptcy  law. 

From  here  on,  Carl  became  Involved — 
deeply  Involved — In  an  Incredible  number 
of  unpaid  civic  activities.  Today  we  live  in 
a  selfish  era  where  many  people  go  to  great 
lengths  to  avoid  becoming  Involved  Ln  any- 
thing but  their  own  personal  problems. 
Friebolin  did  the  opposite:  he  Involved  bim- 
self  to  the  full  extent  that  his  restless  en- 
ergy demanded,  for  he  could  never  be  idle 
for  even  part  of  a  day.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  an  early  president  of  the  City 
Club.  He  started  writing  the  satirical  AnvU 


Revues.  He  became  president  of  the  Citizens 
League,  the  Adult  Education  Association. 
the  Law  Library,  the  Citizens  Bureau,  the 
Adelbert  College  Alumni  Association.  He  was 
j>ermanent  chairman  of  a  citizens  committee 
to  draft  competent  people  to  run  for  the 
Cleveland  school  board.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  school  board  sinking  fund  commis- 
sion, a  director  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, a  trustee  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, a  trustee  of  Kent  State  University. 
Of  all  these,  the  City  Club  was  his  greatest 
love,  and  the  fact  that  the  Cleveland  City 
Club  is  still  flourishing  today,  after  more 
than  50  years,  is  largely  due  to  the  deter- 
mination of  Carl  Friebolin  in  making  cer- 
tain that  it  endured  as  a  forum  for  free 
speech,  vigorous  dissent  and  independence 
of  thought.  Carl  recognized  It  early  not 
merely  as  a  good  place  to  argue  with  your 
friends  during  lunch,  but  as  a  living  insti- 
tution "which  would  air  all  sides  of  public 
controversy  and  also  to  provide  a  stage  to 
kid  public  figures  ab<iut  their  pretensions 
and  posturlngs.  This  stage  was  the  annual 
Anvil  Revue. 

Carl  rightly  regarded  the  forum  as  the 
keystone  of  the  club.  It  represented  to  him 
a  practical  demonstration  of  what  he  con- 
sidered the  principal  freedom  In  the  Ameri- 
can bill  of  rights — the  freedom  to  pop  off, 
to  debate,  then  be  forced  to  answer  ques- 
tions. It  was  totally  different  from  the 
stacked  political  meeting.  It  was  the  mo- 
ment of  truth,  which  made  or  broke.  So 
the  Forum  soon  became  a  Cleveland  insti- 
tution and  In  the  days  before  radio  and  TV, 
would  often  draw  crowds  of  1.500  people. 
Despite  this,  the  club  had  a  narrow  squeak 
during  the  Big  Depression  and  almost  went 
broke  as  the  membership  declined.  Bills  went 
unpild  for  months.  So  plans  had  to  be  made 
to  keep  the  forum  perpetually  in  existence 
through  establlshm.ent  of  a  foundation  to 
endow  the  expense.  FrleboUn  was  delighted 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  foundation, 
which  he  held  for  27  years.  The  Foundation 
grew  and  Is  still  growing.  So  Cleveland,  which 
first  became  renowned  for  political  Indepen- 
dence and  Idealism  In  the  Tom  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, will  continue  to  be  so  known 
because  of  FrleboUn's  beloved  forum. 

Carl  was  the  guiding  light  of  the  City 
Club.  No  Important  decisions  for  50  years 
were  ever  made  by  the  directors  without 
clearing  them  with  "The  Judge".  He  saw 
to  It  that  nominating  committees  always 
produced  several  men  competent  to  be  pres- 
ident. Though  he  encouraged  the  flaming 
radicals  of  the  Soviet  Table  to  pop  off  dally, 
he  also  saw  to  It  that  the  board  was  bal- 
anced with  plenty  of  conservatives,  to  man- 
age the  money  problems.  Through  his  wis- 
dom, such  dlv-"rse  and  strong  individualists 
as  Jim  Lincoln  and  Cyrus  Eaton  were  per- 
su.ided  at  different  times  to  sit  on  the 
board. 

The  Anvil  Revue,  however,  was  Carl's  per- 
sonal baby.  It  gave  him  a  chance  each  year 
to  pay  his  respects  to  hokum  and  political 
idiocy  in  city,  county  and  state  government. 
He  had  exceptional  talent  as  a  script  writer 
and  a  strong  sense  of  the  right  theatrical 
timing.  So  under  Carl's  laser  beam,  swelled 
heads  shrivelled  and  stuffed  shirts  deflated. 
And  he  did  the  Job  up  brown  by  inviting 
those  he  satirized  to  sit  In  boxes  and  watch 
themselves  fry.  His  debunking  was  as  sharp 
as  .T.  surgicfi  operation.  Audiences  roared 
at  the  discomfiture  of  those  who  considered 
themselves  great  men  and  took  themselves 
so  seriously. 

No  one  was  Immune.  Senators,  governors, 
congressmen,  mayors,  councilmen.  county 
commissioners,  sheriH's,  political  bosses — 
and  even  presidents — caught  it.  So  did  edi- 
tors, bank  presidents,  chairmen  of  Indus- 
try, heads  of  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
Politics,  government  and  big  business,  under 
Prlebolin's  scalpel,  became  amusing  and 
often   downright   ridiculous.   And   he   never 
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ran  short  of  material,  for  the  human  comedy 
of  errors  renewed  itself  year  after  year  and 
big  shots  continued  to  make  fools  of  them- 
selves. For  48  years  Carl  never  let  them 
forget  it.  And  as  the  years  went  on,  his 
carefully  prepared  "extemperaneous"  cur- 
tain became  sharper  and  sharper,  until  it 
was  worth  tra^-eling  hundre<is  of  miles  to 
hear.  He  began  by  saying  "This  Is  the  last 
time"  but  everyone,  including  himself  knew 
that,  too.  was  the  bunk.  The  last  time  really 
didn't  come  until  1965.  Just  before  his  first 
serious  iUness  made  him  quit  mowing  them 
down. 

In  the  30s.  as  World  War  n  was  approach- 
ing, he  branched  out  into  International  poll- 
tic.=.  for  the  dictators  were  becoming  espe- 
cially ridiculous  and  obnoxious  to  us  Amer- 
icans. His  skits  about  Hitler.  Mussolini 
and  Stalin  were  classics.  And  fln.ally,  he 
evolved  one  of  his  finest  characters — Ben 
Sapo.  the  citizen  in  crdlnary  and  taxpayer 
extraordinary,  the  confused  little  guy  who 
always  got  over  the  fence  last.  Carl  sensed, 
long 'before  it  actually  came  true  In  this  age 
of  computers,  welfare  statism  and  malig- 
nant burcaucracv.  that  pretty  soon  the 
whole  world  might  be  full  of  Ben  Sapps. 
always  behind  the  8  ball  and  never  quite 
understanding  why.  He  wrote  all  his  shows 
for  the  last  20  years  around  Ben  Sapp,  and 
really  cherished  him.  Toward  the  end.  he 
even  hf.d  Ben  Sapp  In  outer  space. 

This  was  a  great  gift  that  Carl  Friebolin 
gave  our  citv.  the  gift  of  laughter  at  our- 
selves and  our  own  futility  in  solving  our 
social  and  political  problems  We  could  use 
more  of  it  in  these  grim  times  of  violence, 
name-calling,  dirty  words,  soiled  images  and 
canned  laughter  on  the  boob  tube.  Truly 
we  will  miss  the  irreverent  little  man  who 
made  us  laugh  at  the  pompous,  the  pretend- 
ers and  the  phonies. 

Yet.  despite  the  accuracy  of  his  barbs, 
Carl  did  it  In  a  kindly  way.  never  bitter. 
After  every  Anvil  Revue,  he  entertained  the 
big  shots  "he  had  Just  finished  barbecuelng 
with  a  partv  at  his  home  or  the  University 
Club,  where'  the  goats  Joined  with  the  au- 
thor and  the  cast  in  singing  and  drinking 
and  realizing  it  was  all  In  good  clean  fun. 
Many  of  his  most  regular  targets  were  lunch- 
ing with  him  soon  after  the  surgery  or  play- 
ing tennis  with  him  at  his  country  cottage 
at  Vermilion. 

Carl's  shows  became  more  and  more  pro- 
fessional as  the  years  went  on.  Tliey  were 
funnier  than  the  famous  Gridiron  Dinners 
m  Washington.  He  got  Joe  Newman  to  write 
lyrics  for  the  music,  and  Barclay  Leathern 
to  direct,  and  Eleanor  Frampton  to  teach  the 
chorus  to  dance,  instead  of  having  two  left 
feet.  Not  only  did  Carl  sit  up  night  after 
night  in  January  and  February  each  year, 
often  till  3  a.m..  writing  the  skits,  but  he 
sweated  out  t'ae  rehearsals  every  night  for 
a  month  before  the  show  opened.  He  knew 
what  was  correct,  for  he  was  a  theater  bug. 
He  went  to  every  first  night  at  the  Harma. 
and  to  New  York  every  winter  to  see  the  new 
shows  on  Broadway.  He  could  have  made  it 
as  a  plavwright  on  Broadway,  had  he  chosen 
that  league.  But  he  preferred  his  home  base 
in  Cleveland.  Bill  McDormott,  the  celebrated 
Plain  Dealer  critic  and  columnist  and  Carl's 
good  friend,  called  him  the  local  Aristo- 
phanes. 

The  personal  Carl  Friebolin  was  also  a 
rare  bird.  He  refused  to  drive  a  car.  He  rode 
the  Cleveland  Transit  buses  regularly  to 
work,  and  took  taxis  when  he  was  in  a  big 
hurry  or  coming  home  late  at  night.  He 
made  the  bumpy  bus  ride  to  Vermilion  even 
after  he  wa.=  85.  He  cared  nothing  for  wealth 
or  show  and  wanted  only  enough  earnings  to 
live  comfortablv  on.  He  lived  In  the  .same 
hou.'^e  on  E.  89th  Street  for  50  years,  and 
though  the  neighborhood  is  not  what  it  used 
to  be,  it  was  his  home  when  he  died.  His 
lakefront  cottage  at  Vermilion  was  his  sum- 
mer haven  for  50  years  and  he  personally 


planted  the  old  trees  which  now  tower  over 
it.  The  tennis  court  there  was  his  pride  and 
Joy  and  he  rolled  it  and  lined  It  personally; 
in  fact  had  Just  finished  rolling  it  when  his 
first  heart  attack  struck  him  two  years  ago. 
Tennis  was  a  tradition  with  Carl,  and  every 
guest  either  had  to  play  with  him  and  his 
brothers  George  and  Arthur,  or  his  son.  Bill, 
or  else  pretend  he  could  play. 

He    cared    little    for    baseball    or    football, 
but  tried  go^f  once,   even  became  president 
of  a  golf  club  at  Vermilion.  But  he  gave  it  up 
Took  too  much  time  to  play,  and  t'me  was 
something  Carl  Friebolin   never   wasted.  He 
was  always  in  a  hurry,  walked  fast,  talked 
fast,   thoueht   fast.   He   regxilarly   worked   18 
hours  a  day  and  6  days  a  week,  and  some  on 
Sunday.  He  was  an  unbelievably  omnivorous 
reader  of  newspapers  and  always  had  a  brief 
case  stuffed  with  the  latest  magazines  and 
books,  which  he  read  quickly  but  thoroughly. 
He  slept  little,  and  lightly,  but  took  fre- 
quent naps.  I've  seen  him  fall  asleep  with  a 
long  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  he  never  let  it 
go    even    after    he    dozed.    He    was    a    cigar 
chewer.  rather  than  a  smoker.  But  they  had 
to   be   good   Havanas.   He   drank   little,   and 
seemed  to  exist  without  food.  No  breakfast, 
a  light  lunch,  a  medium  dinner.  Seldom  ate 
much    desert,   but   he    doted    on   coffee    ice 
cream. 

He  was  as  delightful  a  conversatlonaUst  as 
this  town  has  aver  known.  An  addict  of  puns, 
which  he  didn't  believe  were  the  lowest  form 
of  wit.  A  pixie,  a  leprechaun,  whose  bright 
eyes  twinkled  in  his  poker  face  when  he  wise- 
cracked. He  chuckled  often,  but  never  giif- 
fawed,  for  he  was  a  quiet  man.  who  spoke 
In  low  tones  and  never  lost  his  temper.  He 
was  completely  irreverent  and  took  nothing 
seriously,  including  himself. 

And  his  handwTiUng,  ah,  that  handwrltlngl 
Hardly  anyone  could  decipher  it.  No  one 
could  really  read  all  of  it  at  first  glance.  Yet 
he  scribbled  notes  constantly,  and  mailed 
them.  When  friends  gave  up  and  complained, 
he  started  printing  them.  But  his  printing 
was  even  worse.  • 

C.xrl  had  an  affinity  for  newspapermen, 
Judges  Phi  Gam  fraternity  brothers  and 
Anvil  Revue  actors.  Paul  Bellamy,  the  great 
editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  was  his  closest 
friend.  He  liked  nothing  better  than  once 
a  summer  to  invite  Bellamy  and  a  group  of 
like-minded  souls  to  a  weekend  to  play  ten- 
nis swim,  eat.  drink,  play  poker  and  the 
piano,  sit  up  Ull  4  a.m.  and  sing  hymns, 
ba'-bershop  quartets,  and  "Hooray  for  Cap- 
tain Spalding,  the  African  Explorer."  These 
parties  became  a  tradition  and  he  sent  out 
invitations  as  if  they  were  subpenas. 

Carl  simply  never  thought  about  growing 
old  He  Just  kept  on  at  the  same  headlong 
pace  in  his  70s  and  80s  untU  one  day,  before 
he  was  78,  some  of  his  pals  thought  they 
ought  to  honor  him  with  a  birthday  party. 
Why  at  78?  Carl  himself  said  it  was  prob- 
ably because  they  thought  he  wouldn't  make 
it  to  80.  When  he  reached  85.  they  threw 
another  party,  which  he  thought  was  un- 
necessary. He  didn't  enjoy  the  fact  that  the 
years  had  caught  up  with  him.  "85  is  too 
darned  old  fcr  anyone  to  live."  he  said. 
And  when  he  reached  88.  and  was  interviewed 
on  his  birthday,  he  said.  "Yes.  I  admit  I've 
been  breathing  for  88  years.  That's  a  devil 
of  a  thing  to  be  noted  for." 

After  his  heart  began  no  falter  two  years 
ago.  and  people  began  to  help  him  on  with 
his  coat  and  open  doors  for  him.  he  grumbled 
about  the  deference  <:o  him.  He  scoffed  at  the 
label  of  Senior  Cirizen  and  said  the  phrase 
"the  Golden  Years"  ought  to  be  demonetized. 
He  made  fun  of  his  unwelcome  infirmity, 
and  Joked  about  it  when  he  was  .ajrked  to 
make  a  little  speech.  One  of  his  favorite  re- 
cent anecdotes,  which  he  applied  to  himself, 
was  about  the  old  fellow  who,  as  time  went 
on,  had  to  give  up  smoking  and  drinking 
and  chasing  girls,  and  finally  as  a  last  resort, 
took  to  chewing  toothpicks.  "And  he  finally 


died  of  the  Dutch  Elm  disease,"  said  Carl, 
chuckling  heartily. 

There  never  was  a  Carl  FrleboUn  before 
In  this  town,  and  there  never  will  be  another. 
Had  he  lived  In  the  colonies  in  the  17008.  he 
would  have  been  proscribed  as  a  rebel  like 
Patrick  Henry,  and  would  have  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  i  maybe  even 
written  Itl  like  Thomas  Jefferson.  Had  he 
served  on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
he  would  have  been  a  match  for  Justice 
Holmes.  These  patriots  had  his  kind  of  rare 
intelligence   and   Independence. 

Carl  used  to  .-^ay  he  i^'as  born  old.  He  was 
kidding,  and  knew  It.  He  was  forever  young. 
It  took  lots  of  years — 89  of  them— to  wear 
down  his  wiry  little  body,  but  they  never 
wore  down  his  brilliant  mind.  That  remained 
keen  as  ever,  down  to  the  end.  He  made  his 
exit  laughing.  No  one  who  knew  him  will 
ever  forget  him. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  I  desire  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  fine  remarks 
made  by  my  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  FMr.  Lausche,]  regard- 
ing the  life  and  works  of  the  late  Carl 
D.  Friebolin  of  Cleveland.  Former  Judge 
Friebolin  ■was  my  personal  friend  for  54 
years.  I  first  knew  him  as  a  State  sena- 
tor, later  as  a  common  pleas  .judge  and 
also  in  the  private  practice  of  law.  and 
more  recently  as  referee  in  bankruptcy. 
He  was  a  truly  line  citizen  and  estab- 
lished a  great  record  in  public  and  pri- 
vate life.  Carl  Friebolin  will  be  greatly 
missed  not  only  by  his  legions  of  friends 
but  by  all  Ohioans. 


VIETNAM   ELECTIONS   A 
SIGNIFICANT  EVENT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  de- 
serve the  admiration  and  respect  of  all 
Americans  for  braving  a  murderous 
Vietcong  terror  campaign  and  achieving 
a  remarkable  voter  turivout  in  the  re- 
cent elections. 

It  is  amazing  that  83  percent  of  the 
eligible  Vietnamese  voters  participated 
in  the  recent  election.  Such  a  voter  turn- 
out would  be  remarkable  in  any  country, 
under  any  circumstances— much  less  in 
the  midst  of  war  and  sabotage. 

This  turnout,  as  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer noted  in  a  recent  editorial,  "is.  by 
any  standard,  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment." 

As  the  Inquirer  also  points  out: 
The  horrible  measures  taken  by  the  Com- 
munists to  obstruct  the  election  are  Indica- 
tive   of    how    they    feel    about    democratic 
processes.  / 

All  in  all.  I  believe  this  election  is  a 
tribute  to  the  sincere  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Soulh  Vietnam  to  choose  freely 
their  own  future.  And  it  is  also  a  tribute 
to  the  determination  of  President  John- 
son to  help  South  Vietnam  strengthen 
its  political  institutions  so  that  this  fu- 
ture may  be  assured. 

I  ask  imanimous  con.sent  to  insert  into 
the  Record  this  excellent  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  InquU-er, 

Sept.  5,  19671 

The  Election  Results 

Despite  the  murderous  campaign  of  terror 

conducted  by   the  Communist  Vietcong,  In 
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an  effort  to  frighten  potential  voters  and 
keep  them  away  from  the  polls,  the  election 
In  South  Vietnam  took  place  on  schedule 
and  attract«d  a  turnout  of  some  83  percent 
of  the  eligible  electorate. 

This  Is.  by  any  standard,  a  remarkable 
achievement. 

Chronic  critics  of  the  fight  for  freedom  In 
South  Vietnam  will  point  out.  of  course,  that 
about  25  percent  of  the  people  In  that  war- 
torn  country  were  not  eligible  to  vote  be- 
cause they  live  In  areas  under  Communist 
control.  However,  this  does  not  detract  from 
the  validity  of  the  elections. 

South  Vietnamese  In  the  Red-occupied  sec- 
tors are  Communist  controlled.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  any  substantial  number  of 
them  are  Communists.  They  are,  rather,  the 
hostages  and  the  captives  of  the  Communists. 

The  horrible  measures  taken  by  the  Com- 
munists to  obstruct  the  election  are  indlca- 
I  tlve  of  how  they  feel  about  democratic 
processes. 

As  for  the  election  returns,  the  easy  vic- 
tory of  the  Thleu-Ky  ticket  had  been  widely 
predicted.  The  failure  of  this  ruling  military 
junta  to  win  a  majority  of  the  total  vote 
may  have  caused  surprise  In  some  quarters. 
Several  of  the  ten  opposition  tickets  made 
good  showings. 

To  attempt  to  evaluate  the  election  re- 
turns In  terms  of  votes  cast  for  peace  or 
war  can  be  deceptive.  All  of  the  candidates, 
Including  the  military  regime  that  won  the 
election,  campaigned  to  some  extent  on  a 
peace  platform.  The  differences  among  them 
were  on  how  best  to  achieve  peace.  There 
we^e  "hawks"  and  there  were  "doves"  and 
there  were  hybrids  in  between. 

The  fact  that  the  ticket  flnlshing  in  .sec- 
ond place  w.Ls  the  one  most  sharply  critical 
of  the  Tlileu-Ky  regime  is  an  indication  that 
the  South  Vietnamese,  as  are  their  American 
Allies,  are  divided  on  the  basic  question  of 
how  to  end  the  war. 

New  peace  bids  from  South  Vietnam  are 
almost  certain  to  be  one  consequence  of  the 
election.  The  United  States  unquestionably 
win  support  and  encourage  genuine  moves 
toward  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Whether  the  Communists  will  be  any  more 
receptive  to  peace  offers  now,  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  continues  to  be  the  over- 
riding question.  The  Red  waves  of  terrorism 
unleashed  against  the  election  are  symp- 
tomatic of  Communist  bitterness  and  fa- 
naticism. They  also  are  revelations  of  Com- 
munists frustration  and  failiue. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  on  the  statement  he 
has  just  made.  I  was  alarmed,  during  the 
last  month,  by  the  frequent  statements 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  stamp- 
ing the  forthcoming  election,  in  advance, 
as  fraudulent  and  improper.  Some  Sena- 
tors called  for  a  postponement  of  the 
election. 

The  results  of  the  election,  as  re- 
flected by  the  number  of  people  who 
voted,  are  a  tremendous  tribute  to  the 
election  processes  as  conducted  In  South 
Vietnam  by  a  people  who  are  wholly  in- 
experienced in  holding  elections. 

When  we  speak  of  fraud  and  impropri- 
ety, let  us  not  forget  what  has  happened 
in  some  of  our  own  elections  in  the  United 
States  only  recently,  without  thinking 
of  elections  of  years  past.  More  shocking 
is  the  fact  that  the  very  words  of  con- 
demnation uttered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  were  against  our  friends  and  in 
favor  of  our  enemies.  The  Communists 
practiced  terrorism,  taking  the  lives  of 


innocent  citizens,  thus  hoping  to  disorga- 
nize the  elections. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  guerrilla 
efforts  to  disorganize  the  election  proc- 
esses, not  a  word  was  uttered  against 
them  by  those  who  were  constantly  cry- 
ing in  advance  that  the  elections  would 
be  improper  and  fraudulent. 

The  winner  received  45  percent  of  the 
votes.  As  I  recall,  the  candidate  next  to 
him  received  17  percent.  That  is  a  tre- 
mendous vote  for  the  winner  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  10  or  11  candidates  were  in 
the  field. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments. 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  PRAISES 
L.  B.  J.  MONETARY  REFORM 
ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Milwaukee  Journal  wrote  a 
most  perceptive  analysis  of  the  great 
achievement  by  President  Johnson  and 
Secretary  Fowler  in  winning  interna- 
tional monetary  reform. 

This  is  as  accurate  and  competent  an 
appraisal  of  this  complex  achievement 
as  I  have  seen — certainly  as  I  have  seen 
in  a  relatively  brief  editorial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MONETABY  Reform 

After  four  years  of  debate  and  study, 
finance  ministers  of  10  Industrial  nations 
agreed  over  the  weekend  on  a  plan  to  reno- 
vate the  creaky  International  monetary 
machinery.  The  reform,  which  still  must  be 
approved  by  106  member  nations  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  marks, 
in  the  opinion  of  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler, 
"one  of  the  great  days  in  the  history  of 
International  financial  co-operation." 

Even  on  paper  the  reform  looks  Impressive. 
Certainly  it  is  a  far  more  important  develop- 
ment than  the  finance  ministers  seemed  will- 
ing to  approve  Just  a  few  months  ago.  And 
when  one  considers  that  almost  any  improve- 
ment in  this  area  Is  bound  to  affect  in  some 
measiu-e  the  livelihood  of  literally  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people.  It  Is  Indeed  significant. 

What  the  experts  agreed  on  basically  was 
to  allow  nations  greater  access  to  the  pool 
of  hard  currencies  in  the  IMF  to  help  tide 
them  over  during  times  of  financial  distress. 
There  are  many  qualiflcations  but  the  net 
effect  will  be  to  help  increase  world  liquidity 
(gold,  dollars,  pounds,  all  forms  of  interna- 
tional credit)  and  thus  help  stave  off  what 
many  economists  contend  could  be  a  damag- 
ing future  contraction  of  world  trade. 

This  scheme  strikes  at  the  most  prominent 
flaw  in  the  complex  monetary  network 
established  at  Bretton  Woods  In  1944: 
that  there  is  not  enough  money  to  finance 
the  growing  volume  of  world  trade.  In  the 
last  decade,  for  Instance,  total  monetary  re- 
serves of  IMF  countries  have  slipped  from 
about  60%  of  total  world  Imports  to  about 
ZT^o.  One  reason  for  this  Is  the  meager  sup- 
ply of  newly  mined  gold. 

This  deficiency  has  meant  that  the  dollar 
has  provided  the  chief  means  of  expanding 
the  supply  of  International  money  since 
1950;  in  other  words,  the  dollar  is  almost 
univery.illy  accepted  as  a  means  of  settling 
transactions  among  nations.  But  this  has 
also  meant  that  the  United  States  pays  out 
more  money  than  it  takes  in.  This  chronic 
deficit  in  oiu-  balance  of  payments  cannot 
continue  Indefinitely  without  impairing  the 
dollar's  strength.  Unfortunately,  under  the 


existing  monetary  system,  the  only  way  we 
can  significantly  reduce  the  deficit,  aside 
from  drastically  cutting  our  oversells  eco- 
nomic and  military  commitments,  is  to  de- 
flate the  domestic  economy,  to  deliberately 
slow  down  growth  and  risk  rising  unemploy- 
ment. 

This  is  an  Intolerable  burden  for  any  in- 
dustrial nation.  It  is  why  the  international 
monetary  system  has  long  needed  reform.  It 
Is  why  Secretary  Fowler  is  so  exuberant. 
Now  let's  hope  it  works. 


REPRESENTATIVE  LEONOR  SULLI- 
VAN. CHAMPION  OF  TRUTH-IN- 
LENDING  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Washington  Star  carried  a 
fine   article  on  Representative  Leonor 

SULLIV.AN. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  has  achieved  one  of  the 
finest  records  in  either  branch  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Just  be- 
fore the  recess,  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
had  been  devoting  several  sessions  mark- 
ing up  the  omnibus  housing  bill.  Again 
and  again  we  were  reminded  that  the 
best  new  law  to  provide  housing  for  per- 
sons with  low  income  was  the  Sullivan 
law,  enacted  thanks  to  the  driving  force 
of  Mrs.  Sullivan.  Of  course,  this  was  only 
one  of  many  Sullivan  achievements,  that 
have  been  cascading  in  recent  years. 

Lately  she  has  been  holding  hearings 
on  the  truth-in-lending  bill,  and  from  re- 
jx3rts  in  the  press,  she  has  been  doing  a 
superlative  job. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  Star  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
|From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Sunday  Star, 

Sept.  3,  1967! 

Mrs.    SuLLrvAN.     Champion     of    Truth-in- 

Lending  Bill 

(By  Robert  K.  Walsh) 

Even  her  political  opponents  would  hardly 
compare  Missouri's  first  and  only  woman  In 
the  House  with  the  Old  Man  River  that  Just 
keeps  rolling  along  but  tunefully  does  and 
says  nothln?. 

Yet  the  congressional  career  (and  paren- 
,  thetlcal  name)  of  Rep.  Leonor  K.  (Mrs.  John 
B.)  Sullivan  show  a  continuity,  variety  and 
dete-mination  reminiscent  of  the  impressive 
but  sometimes  turbulent  and  unpredictable 
Mississippi  that  fiows  by  her  St.  Louis  district. 

And  surely  some  snags,  sandbars  and  swirls 
beset  the  current  excursion  of  this  joerFon- 
able.  witty  but  Intensely  serious  Congress- 
woman  into  legislation  on  truth-ln-lendlng. 

Almost  15  years  of  House  seniority — she  is 
third  ranking  Democrat  on  the  33-member 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee — entitled 
Mrs.  Sullivan  to  head  the  subcommittee 
examining  proposals  for  detailed  dlFClosure 
of  credit  terms  and  charges  as  a  means  of 
safeguarding  buyers  who  seldom  beware  of 
evasive  or  obscure  offers  by  sellers. 

Persistence  and  specialization  in  consumer 
problems  caused  her  sponsorship  of  the  most 
controversial  bill  at  the  present  hearings.  She 
wants  legislation  not  only  considerably 
stronger  than  the  unanimously-approved 
Senate  bill  on  the  subject  but  also  broader 
than  the  Johnson  administration  suggested. 

PRAISED    BY    DOCCLAS 

For  her  "courage"  in  demanding  such  a 
comprehensive  consumer  protection  bill  she 
earned  the  praise  of  former  Sen.  Paul 
Douglas,  D.-IU.,  the  truth-ln-lendlng  legls- 
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latlve  pioneer.  He  admitted  that  in  1960  he 
did  not  dare  advocate  requirements  of  the 
scope  contained  in  her  1967  bill. 

She  has  been  long  enough  in  Congress  to 
appreciate  the  Douglas  advice  against  over- 
loading the  measure  with  controversial 
"cargo"  that  could  sink  it.  But  she  gives  no 
indication  of  exercising  a  woman's  preroga- 
tive to  change  her  mind  to  the  extent  of 
scuttling  basic  elements  of  the  bill. 

Admittedly  in  a  hard  fight  and  making  no 
claim  that  the  bill  will  go  through  un- 
scathed, she  explains  in  characteristic  Mis- 
souri fashion  that  she  has  to  be  shown 
whether  her  version  might  do  more  harm 
than  good.  She  insists  on  only  two  things  at 
the  hearings — the  right  to  dissent  and  the 
duty  to  discuss  every  proposal  fully  and 
fairly. 

As  a  Democrat  she  is  a  liberal  who  usually 
votes  for  Johnson  administration  programs 
and  House  Democratic  leadership  moves.  Her 
party  popularity  and  solidarity  are  evident 
In  her  election  as  secretary  of  the  House 
Democratic  membership  caucus  since  1963 
and  as  the  first  woman  to  serve  on  the  House 
Democratic  Steering  Committee.  In  1960  she 
was  cochalrman  of  the  Symlngton-for-Presi- 
dent  campaign  organization. 

Those  partisan  status  symbols  neverthe- 
less have  not  prevented  her  from  doing  battle 
with  the  establishment  both  in  the  House 
and  in  the  White  House  or  In  criticizing  the 
handling  of  some  housing,  anti-poverty  and 
other  administration  programs  she  favors. 
She  voted,  for  Instance,  to  trim  ibe  adminis- 
tration's budget  request  for  space  explora- 
tion. 

In  House  debate  last  June  she  accused  the 
powerful  AgTlculturt  Committee  Chairman 
W.  R.  Poage,  D- Texas,  of  "conspirine'"  to 
cripple  her  cherished  food  stamp  program 
for  the  needy.  In  the  House  at  least  sh4  suc- 
ceeded In  saving  a  key  financial  section  of 
the  bill  presently  bogged  down  In  a  Senate- 
House  conference  committee. 

Canals  and  rivers,  slum  clearance,  hous- 
ing and  rent  subsidies.  FHA  mortgage  insur- 
ance, small  buslne.ss  Investments,  food 
stamps,  food  and  drug  chemical  additives 
and  inspections,  food  marketlng^those  and 
a  myriad  of  other  issues  of  particular  concern 
to  Mrs.  Sullivan  do  not  sound  very  glamor- 
ous, or  perhaps  even  womanly. 

WOMEN     AND     POLITICS 

Mrs.  Sullivan  declares  that  she  does  not 
go  for  the  glamorous  idea  but  she  Is  all  for 
women  in  Congress  being  women. 

"I  believe  that  a  woman  should  be  in  poll- 
tics  and  in  public  life  but  I  also  firmly  be- 
lieve that  this  should  come  only  after  her 
first  responsibility  to  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren. Then,  In  today's  world,  she  has  a  real 
responsibility  to  help  make  a  better  place  for 
all  of  us." 

Women,  she  says,  can  make  a  positive  and 
practical  contribution  in  Congress  not  merely 
by  sharing  In  the  work  common  to  all  legis- 
lators and  meeting  all  major  Issues,  but  also 
by  presenting  Ideas,  needs  and  problems  re- 
lating especially  to  women  and  families. 

"Those  things  thus  can  be  brought  Into 
the  picture  along  with  the  sometimes  differ- 
ent viewpoints  of  men.  I  do  not  find  dis- 
crimination against  women  members  in  Con- 
gress. The  consideration  of  different  view- 
points can  lead  to  effective  legislation." 

One  of  11  women  in  the  House  for  the  90th 
Congress  and  third  ranking  among  them  In 
continuous  service,  she  shies  away  from  the 
glamor  type  of  news  story  that  generally 
greets  women  newly-arrived  on  the  congres- 
sional scene.  While  such  a  prediction  Is  In- 
evitable, Mrs.  Sullivan  counsels  a  congress- 
woman,  even  more  than  a  congressman,  to 
rely  on  years  of  parliamentary  and  political 
experience,  painstaking  performance  of  offi- 
cial responsibilities,  and  unremitting  hard 
work  and  study. 

In  the  opinion  of  her  fellow  legislators. 


Mrs.  Sullivan  has  done  well  In  practicing 
what  she  preaches.  They  regard  her  as  a 
good  speaker  who  speaks  in  the  House  only 
when  she  has  something  to  say,  an  attrac- 
tive woman  who  tries  not  to  attract  too  much 
attention,  and  a  realistic  rather  than  starry- 
eyed  liberal. 

HER    OFFICIAL    NAME 

And  with  it  all  the  "Mrs.  John  B."  still 
stays  in  the  Congressional  Directory  and 
other  places  where  the  name  Rep.  Leonor  K. 
Sullivan  officially  appears.  (The  spelling  of 
"Leonor."  by  the  way  was  arranged  by  her 
father  who  chose  an  Edgar  Allen  Poe  rime 
rather  than  a  Beethoven  overture  for  her 
name.)  Except  on  formal  or  official  occasions 
she  is  called  "Lee." 

John  B.  Sullivan,  a  St.  Louis  lawyer  and 
prominent  Mis.?ouri  Democrat  who  served  In 
the  House  for  three  terms,  died  suddenly  as 
he  was  beginning  his  fourth  term  in  1951. 
He  and  Leonor  Kretzer,  then  a  director  of  a 
business  training  school  in  St.  Louis,  had 
been  married  in  1941.  She  came  to  Washing- 
ton as  his  administrative  assistant  and  set 
something  of  a  precedent,  at  least  for  help- 
mates of  Missouri  public  office  holders,  by 
accompanying  him  practically  everywhere  he 
campaigned. 

On  the  perennial  question  of  employment 
of  wives  or  congressional  nepotism  or  con- 
gressional nepotism  in  general,  Mrs.  Sullivan 
recalls  that  she  worked  for  her  husband 
without  pay  for  four  years.  She  nevertheless 
defended  the  employment  of  a  wife  or  rela- 
tive In  cases  where  the  staff  employe  really 
worked  and  could  be  a  beneficial  advisor  or 
confidant  of  the  coneressman, 

Following  her  husband's  death  she  re- 
mained here  on  the  office  staff  of  former 
Rep.  Leonard  Irving:  D-Mo.  In  1952  she  de- 
cided to  run  for  Congress.  She  defeated  a 
Democratic  organization  candidate  in  the 
primary  and  went  on  to  win  over  the  then 
Hep.  Claude  Bakewell,  R-Mo. 

By  a  special  ruling  from  the  Missouri  At- 
torney General  allowing  her  to  be  listed  on 
the  ballot  as  Mrs,  John  B.  Sullivan,  she  made 
a  timely  and  successful  use  of  "what's  In  a 
name." 

IN   EIGHTH   TERM 

"I  won  on  the  strength  of  John's  name 
and  reputation."  she  told  Interviewers  at 
her  first  swearing-in.  "John  Sullivan  had  a 
program  I  wanted  to  carry  out.  He  believed 
in  good  government  and  that  you  had  to 
fight  to  get  It.  In  time  I  hope  to  build  a 
reputation  of  my  own.  Then  I  can  run  as 
Leonor  Sullivan." 

Now  in  her  eighth  House  term  representing 
a  district  within  the  St.  Louis  city  limits 
she  has  been  re-elected  by  a  71  percent  or 
better  average  every  two  years.  She  attrib- 
uted her  1952  victory  largely  to  support  of 
organized  labor.  Today  she  attributes  her 
good  fortune  to  "just  the  people"  of  her  dis- 
trict which  includes  the  diverse  population 
of  central,  western  and  south  St.  Louis. 

One  of  nine  children  of  a  St.  Louis  mer- 
chant tailor,  she  attended  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  In  St.  Louis  and  took  special 
courses  at  Washington  University  there.  She 
taught  accounting  and  mathematics  at  the 
business  school  of  which  she  became  di- 
rector. 

That,  more  than  being  a  woman,  accounted 
for  her  assignment  to  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  Her  keenest  competitor 
and  one  of  her  best  friends  on  that  com- 
mittee Is  another  veteran  member.  Rep. 
Florence  Dwyer.  R-N.J. 

As  soon  as  she  entered  Congress  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan demonstrated  one  of  her  prime  inter- 
ests by  helping  to  sponsor  a  bipartisan  reso- 
lution to  set  up  a  House-Senate  committee 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  consumers. 

She  soon  branched  out  Into  other  fields 
and  activities  such  as  boiling  over  In  a  pro- 
test to  the  late  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
against   the   high   price   of  a   cup   of  coffee 


from  Brazil  and  cautioning  women  to  be 
careful  In  applying  lipsticks,  mudpacks  and 
other  cosmetics  suspected  of  having  skin- 
deep  dangers. 

Her  legislative  work  throughout  the  years 
has  expanded  into  sponsorship  or  active  sup- 
port of  a  vast  variety  of  bills  ranging  from 
assistance  to  retarded  children  to  Increased 
social  security  benefits  for  women,  housing 
for  the  elderly  and  numerous  facets  of  con- 
sumer protection.  Her  statements  on  foreign 
policy  Indicate  she  is  neither  a  hawk  nor  a 
dove  on  Vietnam  but  hopes  for  an  honorable 
end  to  the  war. 

Her  legislative  list  Just  keeps  rolling  along 
but,  unlike  the  song  about  Old  Man  River. 
It  is  doing  something. 


AMERICAN  WOMEN  ARE  JUSTIFIA- 
BLY UPSET  BY  A.B.A.  OPPOSI- 
TION TO  POLITICAL  RIGHTS  OF 
WOMEN  CONVENTION— CXXXni 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  of  all 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
its  advice  and  consent  the  Convention 
on  Political  Rights  of  Women  has  been 
far  and  away  the  least  controversial. 

While  it  is  true  that  some  criticism 
has  been  raised  against  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Genocide  Convention  and 
the  Forced  Labor  Convention,  the  Polit- 
ical Rights  of  Women  Convention  has 
been  almost  totally  immune  from  the 
usual  nit-picking  and  carping. 

But  the  American  Bar  Association,  in 
an  action  which  has  upset  many  Amer- 
ican women  and  mystified  observers  of 
both  genders  at  its  recent  annual  con- 
vention in  Honolulu,  went  on  record 
against  U.S.  ratification  of  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women  Convention.  The  rights 
established  by  this  convention  are  really 
minimal  by  American  standaids. 

Article  I  provides  that  women  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  all  elections,  on  equal 
tei-ms  with  men,  without  any  discrimina- 
tion. 

Article  n  provides  that  women  shall 
be  eligible  for  election  to  all  publicly 
elected  bodies  established  by  national 
law,  on  equal  terms  with  men,  without 
any  discrimination. 

Article  III  provides  that  women  shall 
be  entitled  to  hold  public  office  and  exer- 
cise all  public  functions,  established  by 
national  law,  on  equal  terms  with  men 
without  any  discrimination. 

Certainly  our  own  national  experience 
has  resoundingly  proved  the  wisdom  of 
the  full  political  equality  of  women. 

Tliis  body,  itself,  has  been  graced  and 
enUghtened  by  outstanding  women  Mem- 
bers. The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith!  is  a  perfect 
example. 

The  19th  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion states  the  principle  unequivocally: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  any  state  on  account  of 
sex. 

While  political  equality  of  women  is 
securely  and  constitutionally  established 
in  our  own  country,  there  are  a  number 
of  nations — in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment— where  a  wide  gulf  still  exists  be- 
tween the  political  rights  of  men  and 
women. 

The  United  States  has  led  the  universal 
struggle  for  human  rights  for  almost  two 
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centuries  by  example.  In  the  question  of 
political  rights  of  women,  our  example 
Is  particularly  outstanding.  ^ 

Now  we  can  complement  that  leader- 
ship by  participation  in  a  worldwide  ef- 
fort to  utilize  all  human  resources,  to 
extend  the  full  franchise  to  half  the  hu- 
man family.  The  Senate  can  do  this  by 
giving  Its  advice  and  consent  to  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women, 
without  any  further  delay. 


NEW    YORK   TIMES   PROTESTS 
ACKLEY  PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  carries  an 
editorial  nailing  to  the  mast  the  propa- 
ganda claims  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  that  all  recent  economic  Infor- 
mation supports  a  bullish  outlook  for  the 
economy,  and  therefore  for  a  tax 
Increase. 

The  Times  sensibly  calls  for  a  more 
balanced  and  accurate  statement  of  the 
economic  situation  from  the  administra- 
tion's principal  economic  experts. 

In  debating  this  troublesome,  complex, 
perplexing  Issue,  Chairman  Ackley  docs 
not  serve  the  public  Interest  or  even  his 
own  cause  well  by  adopting  such  a  one- 
sided polemicist  approach 

There  is  a  case  with  considerable 
merit  for  a  tax  increase,  although  this 
Senator  believes  the  case  against  it  is 
much  stronger.  Certainly  the  public  in- 
terest can  be  best  served  by  acknowledg- 
ing facts  that  buttress  both  sides  in  the 
argument,  rather  than  assuming  that 
one  side  represents  the  angels  of  light, 
the  other  of  darkness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
YDrk  Times  editorial  of  today,  entitled 
"Mr.  Ackley's  Propaganda,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a,s  follows: 

Mr.  Aciti.ET'3  Propaganda 

IX  the  only  test  of  a  Presidential  adviser 
were  his  loyalty  to  his  superior's  policies 
and  his  willingness  to  make  propaganda  for 
them,  then  Gardner  Aekley  would  have 
passed  with  flying  colors  the  other  day  when 
he  presented  his  economic  report  to  the 
Cabinet.  There  Is  apparently  no  question  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  Administration's  tax  In- 
crease proposal  In  Mr.  Ackley's  mind.  He  be- 
lieves "every  recent  piece  of  economic  Infor- 
mation" supports  the  forecast  of  a  strong 
economic  expansion  now  under  way.  Even 
the  possibility  of  an  automobile  strike,  since 
realized  at  Ford,  did  not  weaken  his  con- 
viction that  the  basic  problem  Is  to  prevent 
demand  from  rising  "more  rapidly  than  pro- 
duction can  keep  up." 

It  was  a  curious  performance.  Mr.  Ackley, 
after  all,  Is  a  distinguished  economist  as  well 
as  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. It  Is  difficult  to  believe,  for  example, 
that  he  la  unaware  of  the  full  damaging  po- 
tentialities the  auto  strike  poses  before  the 
economy.  Predictions  are  rife  that  the  Ford 
stoppage  may  last  one  or  two  months  or 
longer.  There  Is  enough  restlveness  among 
unionized  workers  at  General  Motors  and 
Chrysler  so  that  It  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  strike  will  not  spread  to  one 
or  both  of  these  other  companies  even  before 
there  Is  a  Ford  settlement.  In  the  historic 
showdown  between  auto  management  and 
auto  labor  that  has  now  begun,  even  a  com- 
plete halt  to  all  American  automobile  pro- 
duction In  tb«  next  few  weeks  is  not  beyond 


the  bounds  of  possibility.  What  would  hap- 
pen then  to  the  strong  expansion  Mr.  Ackley 
predicts  so  blithely? 

Even  more  curious  is  the  claim  that  all 
recent  economic  information  supports  a 
bullish  forecast.  This  summer  the  stock 
market  reached  its  peak  In  early  August, 
then  It  retreated  and  has  not  yet  recovered 
fui;y  Last  month's  Improvement  In  the  un- 
employment situation  was  very  slight,  and 
suggested  more  a  halting  of  the  disturbing 
deterioration  evident  last  June  than  any 
major  breakthrough  toward  really  full  em- 
ployment. A  Wall  Street  Journal  survey  finds 
that  many  American  businessmen  plan  to 
continue  cutting  Inventories,  while  retailers 
are  making  Christmas  buying  schedules  In  a 
mood  of  extreme  caution.  Other  similar  evi- 
dence could  be  cited. 

Once  again.  In  short,  a  spokesman  for 
Administration  economic  policy  has  shown 
something  less  than  full  candor  in  stating 
the  case  for  the  tax  Increase.  In  a  society 
where  intelligent  people  can  look  at  the  evi- 
dence and  think  for  themselves,  this  Is  bad 
propaganda  as  well  as  bad  economics. 


dustry's  raw  materials  as  well  as  many  of 
Its  finished  products. 

To  be  sure,  the  American  economy  is  one 
of  mankinds  most  complex  creations,  defy- 
ing precise  prediction.  Inflation  could  be- 
come a  danger  In  months  ahead  But  right 
now  the  statistics  do  not  point  to  overheat- 
ing. 

If  this  is  so.  a  tax  incre.ise  this  fall  could 
be  monumentally  mistimed,  sapping  the 
economy  at  the  very  moment  it  may  need  all 
of  Its  energy. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX    INCREASE    COULD   BE 
MONUMENTAL  BLUNDER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  has  once  again  in  re- 
cent days  called  attention  to  the  dangers 
involved  in  a  tax  increase. 

In  its  closing  paragraphs  in  a  recent 
editorial  the  Journal  writes: 

To  be  sure,  the  American  economy  is  one 
of  mankind's  most  complex  creations,  defy- 
ing precise  prediction.  Inflation  could  be- 
come a  danger  in  months  ahead.  But  right 
now  the  statistics  do  not  point  to  overheat- 
ing. 

If  this  Is  so,  a  tax  Increase  this  fall  could 
be  monumentally  mistimed,  sapping  the 
economy  at  the  very  moment  it  may  need 
all  Its  Ufe, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ca.se  for  Tax  Increase  Still  Fab 
From  Convincing 

President  Johnson's  case  for  a  tax  Increase 
comes  to  this:  The  economy,  despite  some 
soft  spots.  Is  going  to  rebound  robustly  the 
rest  of  the  year  and  a  tax  hike  Is  needed  to 
offset  a  huge  budget  deficit  and  thwart  a 
surge  in  inflation. 

The  argument  remains  unconvincing;.  Al- 
though some  omens  of 'serious  Inflation  can 
be  cited,  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
Is  not  on  his  side.  Unemployment  Is  too  high, 
business  investment  too  weak  and  corporate 
profit  too  lean. 

Other  significant  barometers  are  not  favor- 
ing the  President  these  days  either.  New  or- 
ders received  by  factories  in  July  turned 
downward  for  the  first  time  In  six  months. 
Rail  freight  shipments,  which  have  consist- 
ently trailed  1966  figures,  have  slumped 
even  further  In  the  third  quarter.  Nor  can 
the  rail  situation  be  attributed  to  loss  of 
bu.slness  to  truckers.  R.^tlroads  have  been 
holding  their  share  of  the  Intercity  freight 
market  In  recent  years.  Moreover,  truckers 
are  reporting  a  business  sluerglshness  similar 
to  that  experienced  by  railroaders.  The  Ford 
strike  may  drag  the  economy  down  substan- 
tially before  it  ends. 

These  developments  do  not  establish  an 
immutable  trend  but  they  should  help  to 
stay  the  hand  of  congress  on  Increasing 
taxes.  In  the  past,  rail  freight  has  been  an 
economic  weather  vane  particularly  worth 
watching  because  railroads  move  most  of  In- 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately following  the  treaty  vote  today, 
which  will  occur  at  2  o'clock,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire] 
be  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  MANSFIELD'S  SPEECH  TO 
THE  MISSOURI  BAR 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Montana,  the 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Mansfield],  is  on 
an  inspection  tour  of  the  Orient.  I  know 
that  all  of  us  look  forward  to  hearing  his 
report  and  comments  after  he  returns  to 
the  Senate  Chamber  next  week. 

Last  week,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  addressed  the  Missouri 
Bar  Association.  A  nonlawyer,  but  the 
leader  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  law- 
making bodies,  the  U.S.  Senate,  Senator 
Mansfield  discussed  mutual  problems 
with  Missouri's  lawyers.  His  speech  dealt 
with  Vietnam,  including  the  efforts  to 
get  the  issue  before  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  dealt  also  with 
domestic  problems  and  especially  the 
problems  of  the  cities. 

I  commend  his  remarks  to  the  Senate 
and  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his 
speech,  entitled  "Troubled  Times."  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Troxjbled  Times 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  E>em- 
ocrat.  of  Montana,  before  the  Missouri  Bar, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  September  7.  1967) 
There  are,  I  am  advised,  about  a  thousand 

lawyers  at  this  conference.  A  lot  of  lawyers. 


September  11,  1967 

But  if  my  cilculatlons  are  correct,  this  large 
gathering  forms  only  .003^,  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  the  United  States. 

To  a  non-lawyer  who  happens  to  be  a  law- 
maker, the  thought  of  300.000  lawyers  gives 
rise  to  a  most  uncomfortable  question.  How 
can  we,  In  the  Congre.-s,  who  are  so  few  gen- 
erate so  much  business  for  so  many''  I  find 
even  more  appalling  the  possibility  that  the 
necessity  for  so  many  lawyers  may  be  related 
to  the  quaUty  of  the  product  of  the  law- 
m-Kers. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  do  know  that  law- 
makers and  lawyers  share  a  common  en- 
deavor and  a  common  hope.  We  work  to 
strengthen  the  nation  and  the  freedom  and 
well-being  of  Its  people  within  a  framework 
of  law. 

This  Joint  effort  Is  confronted  In  1967  with 
a  challenge  whose  character  Is  peculiarly  of 
our  own  times  even  If  It  has  been  of  many 
times  In  the  making.  We  are  living  through 
a  long  night  of  violence  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  A  harsh  antlphony  of  hostility  Is 
heard  throughout  the  nation.  It  rises  out  of 
the  ordeal  of  Viet  Nam  and  Is  echoed  In  the 
turbulence  of  the  nation's  cities. 

The  sound  of  violence  does  not  set  well 
with  me  or  with  you  who  are  trained  to  seek 
peaceful  and  orderly  solutions  to  disputes. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  nation  we  have  become  so 
jaded  by  the  continuous  violence  of  our 
times  that  the  sense  of  Indignation  appears 
dulled  except  at  moments  of  fierce  fury  when 
a  great  city  goes  up  In  fiames. 

It  takes  a  Detroit  to  arouse  the  nation. 
But  Detroit  took  a  toll  of  43  dead  and  brought 
Injury  to  more  than  1,000  people,  many  of 
whom  were  peaceful  bystanders.  For  5  days 
the  over-all  casualties  In  Detrlot  ran  at  a 
higher  rate  than  those  which,  of  late,  have 
been  suffered  by  American  forces  In  Viet 
Nam. 

While  Detroit  burned,  It  was  not  un- 
common to  hear  expressed  as  a  remedy  for 
rioting,  less  coddling  and  more  cudgeling. 
That  remedy  on  a  massive  scale  Is  thought  by 
some  also  to  provide  a  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty In  Viet  Nam. 

Experience  has  demonstrated,  however, 
that  it  would  be  as  futile  as  It  Is  danger- 
ous to  yield  to  any  easy  Indulgence  of  that 
kind  at  home  or  abroad.  In  the  urban  areas 
of  the  nation  no  less  than  In  Viet  Nam  an 
ablect  reliance  on  force  Is  a  formula  not  so 
much  for  solutions  as  for  stretching  a  sum- 
mer of  seething  disorder  Into  an  autumn  of 
simmering  discontent  and  so  on,  from  sea- 
son to  season  and  year  to  year. 

The  cure  of  urban  Ills  Involves  something 
more  than  force,  even  as  force  Is  essential  In 
the  restoration  of  an  order  which  has  broken 
down.  On  that  subject,  let  me  say  that  for 
too  long,  we  have  expected  too  much  for  too 
little  from  the  police  of  the  nation.  The  po- 
lice are  more  often  than  not  underpaid,  un- 
derprivileged, over-used  and  over-abused.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  the  cry  of 
"police  brutality"  while  a  policeman  Is  being 
hit  over  the  head. 

A  well-trained  and  disciplined  police  and 
the  availability  of  a  graduated  supplement 
of  force  Is  an  essential  characteristic  of  every 
orderly  society  in  the  world.  Anyone  who 
makes  light  of  the  dangerous  and  difficult 
work  of  the  police  makes  light  of  his  own 
life  and  of  civilized  survival. 

The  safety  and  order  of  the  community 
is  the  first  responsibiUty  of  organized  gov- 
ernment. On  that  score,  there  can  be  no  un- 
certain trumpet  and.  insofar  as  the  feder.al 
government  Is  concerned,  there  is  no  uncer- 
tain trumpet.  President  Johnson  has  made 
perfectly  clear  that  riots  will  not  be  tolerated 
and  rioters  will  not  be  rewarded.  I  want  to  say 
that  Insofar  as  the  recent  crises  in  the  cities 
are  concerned,  the  President  has  acted.  In  my 
Judgment,  with  a  blend  of  a  firm  resolve  In 
the  face  of  violence  and  a  ■wise  understanding 
of  the  plight  of  the  urban  areas. 
Riots  have  been  suppressed;  they  will  con- 
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tlnue  to  be  suppressed.  Rioters  have  not  been 
rewarded;  they  will  not  be  rewarded. 

But  I  would  hope  that  we  would  all  keep 
our  perspective  as  the  President  has  kept 
his.  We  do  not  reward  rioters  when  we  im- 
prove the  diet,  the  educacipn,  and  the  health 
of  little  children.  We  do  'lOt  reward  rioters 
when  we  stimulate  the  building  of  the  kind 
of  housing  and  neighborhoods  in  which  peo- 
ple can  live  decently  and  safely.  We  do  not 
reward  rioters  when  we  try  to  curb  air  pol- 
lution and  .".ssure  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure 
water  In  metropolitan  areas.  We  do  not  re- 
ward rioters  when  we  seek  to  protect  Infants 
from  rats. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  reject  rioting.  It  is  an- 
other, however,  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  urban  areas  because  riots  have 
occurred  in  them.  Those  difficulties  were 
there  before  the  riots.  They  were  there  dur- 
ing the  riots.  They  are  there  now.  The  na- 
tion's responsibility  for  confronting  these 
difTiculties  e.\isted  before  the  riots.  It  existed 
during  the  riots.  It  exists  now. 

It  Is  my  good  fortune  to  come  from  a  State 
where  the  standard  Ills  of'pollutlon.  delin- 
quency, ghettos  and  the  like  are  not  yet 
fixed  institutions.  Yet,  the  serious  decay  o! 
urban  America  is  of  deep  concern  to  me 
as  I  am  sure  It  is  to  you  and  I  hope  that 
it  is  to  all  Americans  wherever  they  may 
live. 

The  time  Is  past,  if  11  ever  existed,  when 
one  part  of  the  American  community  could 
ignore  with  impunity  to  itself,  serious  prob- 
lems in  the  others.  "The  fact  Is  that  distinc- 
tions of  rural  and  urban  are  fast  losing  sig- 
nificance In  this  nation.  Americans  are  mov- 
ing In  Increasing  numbers  into  and  around 
the  cities  of  the  nation.  By  the  year  2000, 
150  million  Americans  will  have  been  added 
to  the  population  of  the  United  States  and 
It  Is  anticipated  that  most  of  the  increase 
will  be  housed  In  great  metropolitan  com- 
plexes. 

That  Is  but  one  relevant  statistic.  There 
is  no  end  to  other  statistics  whic'^  will  tell 
us  what  we  already  know  about  the  urban 
problem.  They  will  tell  of  the  disintegration 
of  the  physical  environment  by  pollution  of 
air  and  water.  They  will  tell  of  the  trek  of 
the  impoverished  Into  the  central  cities  and 
the  flight  out  of  those  with  means.  They 
viill  tell  of  the  grim  discontent  that  stalks 
the  streets  of  the  slums,  of  the  lack  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  therein  and  of  the 
acctmiulatlon  of  the  permanently  unemploy- 
able. They  will  tell  of  the  massive  breakdown 
of  family  life,  inadequate  schools  and  poor 
recreation  facilities.  They  will  tell  of  miser- 
able housing,  hunger,  and  rats.  Statistics  will 
tell,  in  stun.  In  modern  mathematical  Idiom, 
an  ancient  story  of  human  poverty,  neglect 
and  degradation. 

There  has  Indeed  been  a  long  night  of 
violence  in  the  cities  of  the  nation.  There  has 
also  been  a  long  night  of  neglect  of  the 
needs  of  the  cities. 

That  Is  not  to  say  that  an  effort  has  not 
been  made,  in  a  paraphrase  of  the  words  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  "to  get  the  cities 
moving  again."  We  owe  a  great  deal  to  him 
for  his  efforts  in  this  direction.  We  owe  a 
great  deal  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  continu- 
ing and  expanding  the  effort  and,  also,  to  his 
insistence  that  the  effort  be  realistic  In  a 
financial  sense.  Under  his  leadership,  and  In 
cooperation  with  Congress,  many  federal 
stimulants  have  been  applied  boldly  and 
broadly  in  an  effort  to  revive  the  urban 
centers. 

These  efforts  have  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money.  They  are  going  to  cost  more.  We  are 
properly  concerned  with  these  costs  and  with 
the  effectiveness  of  the  efforts.  We  can  prop- 
erly inquire  into  the  great  number  of  pro- 
grams which  have  t>een  put  Into  operation  In 
the  last  few  years  May  I  say  that  I  have 
advocated  for  several  years  a  more  vigor- 
ous exercise  of  legislative  review  by  the  Con- 
gress in  this  connection.  And  various  Senate 


committees  are  proceeding  with  the  job  of 
evaluating,  adjusting  and  improving  this  vast 
body  of  legislation. 

It  Will  help  to  keep  a  perspective  in  this 
process,  however,  if  we  note  that  the  cost  of 
the  federal  programs  which  are  directed 
heavily  at  the  urban  and  other  social  ills 
of  the  nation  run  to  billions  a  year  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  Viet  Nam  war  and  are  but  a 
fraction  of  the  budget  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  now  reaches  an  over-all  an- 
nual figure  of  about  $70  billion.  As  we  have 
been  prepared  to  make  the  effort  for  security 
of  others  abroad  and  particularly  the  secu- 
rity of  Viet  Nam.  we  must  also  be  prepared 
to  act  for  the  Inner  security  and  stability  of 
the  nation. 

For  those  of  us  who  do  not  live  In  cities, 
no  less  than  for  those  who  do,  there  is  a  need 
to  recognize  that  the  way  to  restrain  the 
rau.?hroomlng  of  violence  Is  to  defuse  the 
seething  inner  cores  of  the  metropolitan 
areas,  .^s  I  have  already  noted,  there  can  be 
no  uncertain  trumpet  when  the  safety  and 
order  of  the  community  are  challenged.  But 
the  trumpet  would  sound  a  hollow  note,  in- 
deed. If  it  blew  over  devastated  community 
after  devastated  community  throughout  the 
nation. 

As  in  the  cities,  so  In  Viet  Nam,  there  has 
been  from  the  outset  of  the  involvement  al- 
most universal  agreement  that  a  rational  so- 
lution in  Viet  Nam  is  not  attainable  by  force 
alone.  Nevertheless,  the  reliance  on  force 
has  grown  escalation  by  escalation,  until 
now  there  are  few,  if  any  rational  military 
steps  left  to  take  within  Viet  Nam.  What 
was  still  a  primitive  war  among  Vietnamese 
a  few  years  ago  has  grown  by  successive  and 
mutuai  increases  in  the  application  of  force 
to  the  point  where  it  has  become  a  devas- 
tating war,  fought  with  a  great  range  of 
modern  weapons.  It  has  become  a  war,  more- 
over, which  now  finds  the  United  States  in 
the  foreground,  and  our  Vietnamese  and 
other  allies  in  the  background,  against  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  in  the  fore- 
ground opposite  and  with  China  and  Rus- 
sia In  the  background  opposite. 

As  late  as  May  1965,  there  were  still  only 
45,000  U.S.  troops  In  Viet  Nam.  A  year  and 
a  half  later,  however,  the  number  was  400,- 
000.  Today  it  stands  at  over  450.000  and  the 
commitment  Is  e.xpected  to  grow  to  approx- 
imatelv  525.000  in  mld-1968.  These  figures 
do  not  begin  to  take  into  account  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  men  in  units  of  the  7th  Fleet 
in  Vietnamese  waters  nor  the  back-up  forces 
m  Okinawa  and  elsewhere,  nor  the  he&xy 
bomber  squadrons  flying  out  of  Guam  and 
Thailand. 

The  input  of  more  than  haU  a  million 
American  soldiers  Into  the  VMetnamese  con- 
flict does  not  mean  that  the  end  of  the  war 
Is  in  sight.  The  end  is  not  even  In  sight 
Insofar  as  the  demand  for  more  men  and 
more  resources  is  concerned.  There  Is  talk 
of  the  need  for  one  or  two  more  divisions 
of  troops.  There  is  talk  of  sending  Amer- 
icans into  the  delta  of  the  Mekong  River 
south  of  Saigon,  which  Is  the  Viet  Cong 
stronghold  and  has  heretofore  been  the  re- 
sponslbilitv  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 
There  Is  pressure  to  enlarge  and  intensify 
the  bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam  even  thougl 
U.S.  planes  have  already  flown  to  within  30 
seconds  of  the  Chinese  border  on  bombing 
missions. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  of  the  potential 
for  an  enlarged  involvement  In  Viet  Nam  will 
materialize  except  that  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience to  date,  the  only  reasonable  con- 
clusion Is  that  escalation  will  beget  escala- 
tion I  do  know  that  there  Is  no  reason  to 
assume  that  additional  air  action  will 
achieve  what  air  action  was  supposed  to 
have  achieved  months  ago  but  has  not 
achieved;  that  is,  a  cut  off  of  supplies  and 
men  moving  south  and  the  bringing  of 
Hanoi  to  the   peace   table, 

I  do  know  that  when  the  great  build-up 
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of  U5.  forces  began  Ln  mid- 1965,  the  reg- 
ular South  Vietnamese  army  was  suffering 
eight  combat  deaths  for  every  American 
killed  In  action.  In  1966.  the  ratio  had 
dropped  to  two  South  Vietnamese  for  each 
American.  This  year,  American  combat 
deaths  are  on  a  one-for-one  basis  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  and  the  total  of 
U.S.  dead  and  wounded  In  the  Viet  Nam 
conflict  now  approaches  100,000. 

The  costs  of  the  war,  too,  have  risen  with 
the  expanded  Involvement.  About  this  time 
last  year,  with  235,000  American  troops 
stationed  In  Viet  Nam,  the  annual  cost  was 
estimated  at  813  billion,  or  slightly  more 
than  $1  billion  a  mouth.  At  year's  end,  the 
annual  rate  of  expenditure  for  Viet  Nam  was 
at  an  estimated  $21  billion  or  nearly  $2  bil- 
lion a  month.  Today,  it  Is  generally  calcu- 
lated that  monthly  costs  are  at  least  $2.5 
bUUon. 

I  do  not  know  where  a  solution  for  Viet 
Nam  may  He  or  of  what  It  might  consist. 
I  can  only  say  that  I  know  where  it  does  not 
appear  to"  He  and  of  what  It  does  not  seem 
to  consist.  In  my  Judgment,  peace  does  not 
lie  In  ever  additional  inputs  of  U.S.  forces 
or  In  ever  expanding  bombing  forays. 

This  Is  not  a  new  view  for  me.  I  have  felt 
that  such  was  the  case  when  there  were 
less  than  50,000  Americans  in  Viet  Nam.  I 
say  it  now  when  there  are  clcee  to  500,000. 
After  a  mission  to  Viet  Nam  in  the  company 
of  several  Senate  colleagues,  almost  two  years 
ago.  we  reported  that  the  question  which 
confronts  this  nation  In  Viet  Nam  "...  Is 
not  one  of  applying  Increased  US.  pressure  to 
a  defined  military  situation  but  rather  of 
pressing  against  a  military  situation  which 
Is,  In  effect,  open  ended." 

Despite  the  new  current  of  rumors  In 
Washington  and  elsewhere  that  the  enemy 
U  "on  the  ropes."  or  that  we  are  "over  the 
hump,"  I  can  see  no  reason  to  discard  the 
premise  that  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  is  open- 
ended— that  the  logical  sequence  of  greater 
U.S.  involvement  is  still  greater  involvement, 
and  so  on.  until  the  monster  of  war  runs 
amuck  over  the  entire  Southeast  Asian 
mainland.  If  not  throughout  the  world.  Be- 
hind the  guerrilla  war  In  South  Viet  Nam. 
there  are  still  the  largely  unengaged  forces 
of  North  Viet  Nam's  commander  Vo  Nguyen 
Glap.  And  beyond  North  Viet  Nam,  If  we 
need  to  be  reminded,  there  l.s  China. 

Therefore,  I  share  with  the  President  and 
many  others  the  view  that  the  dilemma  of 
Viet  Nam,  in  end,  will  yield  to  negotiations. 
To  date,  all  efforts  to  Initiate  negotiations, 
however,  have  been  in  vain.  Over  the  months 
many  alternative  approaches  have  been  sug- 
gested. I  have  had  occasion,  for  example,  to 
urge  neutralization  of  all  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  a  cease-fire  and  standfast  in  Viet  Nam. 
All-Asian  negotiations  and  direct  U  S.- 
Chinese meetings  have  been  proposed.  I  have 
advocated  that  a  defensive  barrier  be  built 
across  Viet  Nam  Just  south  of  the  demili- 
tarized zone  and  extended  across  Laos  to 
Thailand  as  an  alternative  to  an  extension 
of  the  war  in  Asia  In  consequence  of  ever- 
expanding  aerial  bombardment.  In  connec- 
tion therewith,  I  have  Joined  Senator  Cooper 
of  Kentucky  and  others  In  advocating  a  con- 
traction of  bombing  to  the  routes  of  Inflltra- 
Uon  in  the  vicinity  of  the  17th  parallel. 

Finally.  It  has  been  suggested  time  and 
again  that  the  U'nlted  Nations  Security 
Council  might  at  least  initiate  a  considera- 
tion of  the  question  of  Viet  Nam.  Tlie  Coun- 
cil has  not  only  failed  to  act.  it  has  failed 
even  to  acknowledge.  In  an  official  sense,  the 
existence  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict  as  a 
threat  to  the  peace.  A  future  reader  of  official 
U.N.  papers  for  this  trying  period  In  world 
history  would  scarcely  be  aware  that  a  major 
war  had  occurred  in  Southeast  Asia.  That 
would  be  the  case  unless  he  read  the  per- 
sonal papers  of  the  Secretary  General. 
U  Thant  has  sought  to  act  on  his  own  Initia- 
tive In  his  diplomatic  capacity  to  end  the 
war.  However,  the  provisions  of  the  Charter 


Involving  the  peace-keeping  functions  which 
bind  the  member-nations  have  not  been 
engaged. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  the  U.N.  should  not 
be  expected  to  produce  miracles  of  solution 
with  respect  to  Viet  Nam,  Inasmuch  as  all 
the  other  avenues,  which  have  been  tried, 
have  so  far  come  to  dead  ends.  The  world 
organization,  however,  does  have  a  mandate 
regarding  the  preservation  of  peace.  The 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  including 
the  United  States,  do  have  a  comp>eUing  re- 
sponsibility under  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Article  I  contains  a  treaty  obligation  which 
requires  the  organization  to  "take  effective 
collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and 
removal  of  threats  to  the  peace.  .  ,  ."  With 
all  due  respect.  It  does  not  take  a  lawyer 
to  Interpret  this  solemn  commitment  and 
the  responsibility  which  It  places  on  the 
United  States  and  all  other  members  of  the 
Security  Council. 

The  vehicle  for  bringing  the  question  of 
Viet  Nam  before  the  Council  Is  already  pres- 
ent in  the  form  of  a  U.S.  resolution  which 
was  Introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
It  has  not  yet  been  called  up  In  the  Council 
for  reasons  which  are  far  from  clear.  Yet  the 
procedural  question  of  calling  up  Is  subject 
to  vote  and  It  is  veto-proof  under  the  prece- 
dents. Moreover,  the  precedents  are  there 
which  would  allow  involved  parties  that  are 
not  members  of  the  U.N.  to  participate  In 
the  consideration  and  that,  too,  on  the  basis 
of  precedent  Is  not  vetoable.  In  sum.  Peking 
can  be  Included;  Hanoi  and  Saigon  can  be 
Included;  and  so  too,  for  that  matter  If 
the  Council  so  decides,  can  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  or  any  other  pertinent  nation 
or  group.  You  may  recaU  that  Peking  did 
appear  before  the  Council  some  years  ago 
in  connection  with  the  Korean  question.  You 
may  recall,  too,  that  In  the  original  Palestine 
dispute  in  1948,  two  non-governmental 
groups — the  Jewish  agency  for  Palestine  and 
the  Arab  Higher  Committee— were  Invited  by 
the  Council  to  present  their  case  and  the 
former  did  appear. 

In  recent  weeks  twenty-seven  Senators,  In- 
cluding Senators  Symington  and  Long  have 
Joined  In  urging  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment insist  that  Its  resolution  on  Viet 
Nam  be  laid  before  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
and,  that  if  necessary,  a  vote  be  had — win 
or  lose — on  the  question  of  taking  up.  In  our 
Judgment,  it  Is  long  past  the  time  for  the 
member  states  and  all  others  Involved  In 
Viet  Nam  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  At 
this  late  hour,  we  need  to  know  and  the  world 
needs  to  know  who  Is  prepared  and  who  Is 
not  prepared  to  move  to  bring  the  military 
struggle  to  a  close  without  delay  and.  there- 
after, to  seek  a  resolution  of  the  Issues  of 
Viet  Nam  by  peaceful  processes. 

The  long  night  of  violence  In  Viet  Nam 
will  know  no  dawn  until  the  world  com- 
munity can  end  the  diplomatic  inertia  which 
has  characterized  its  reaction  to  Viet  Nam. 
Until  the  war  is  brought  to  an  end,  more- 
over, the  hope  of  removing  the  roots  of  dis- 
order In  our  cities  may  well  remain  beyond 
our  reach. 


FLY  ASH  UTILIZATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  'West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  March  of  this  year,  a  sympo- 
sium on  fly  ash  utilization,  sponsored 
by  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association,  and  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  was  held  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  More  than  500  industrial,  academic, 
and  government  representatives  from 
Europe,  Canada,  and  the  United  States 
attended  the  symposium,  where  the  dis- 
cussions were  devoted  to  the  availabil- 
ity, specifications,  marketing,  utiliza- 
tion, and  research  of  fly  ash,  a  byproduct 
of  coal. 


The  proceedings  of  the  symposium  are 
included  in  Information  Circular  No. 
8348.  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  introduction 
to  the  proceedings  and  the  abstracts  of 
papers  presented  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Proceedings:  Edison  Electric  Institute-Na- 
tional Coal  Association -Bureau  of  Mines 
Symposium.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Mar.  14^16, 
1967J 

Flt    Ash     Utilization 

(Compiled  by  John  H.  Faber,'  John  P.  Capp,' 

and  John  D.  Spencer  ^) 

INTRODUCTION 

Over  500  Industrial,  academic,  and  govern- 
ment representatives  from  Europe,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States  attended  the  first 
large  symposium  ever  held  In  this  country 
on  fly  ash  utilization  and  technology,  March 
14-16,  1967,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Sponsored  by 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  the  National 
Coal  Association,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
the  sym{X)6lum  featured  27  formal  presenta- 
tions by  leading  experts  from  the  United 
States  and  Europe  on  all  major  phases  of  fly 
ash  production,  utilization,  and  research. 
Representing  the  three  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions were  Edison  Electric  Institute.  James 
D.  Williamson,  The  Dayton  Power  and  Light 
Co.;  National  Coal  Association,  James  R. 
Garvey,  Bituminous  Coal  Research,  Inc.;  and 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Harry  Perry.  Sympvositim 
chairman  was  John  H.  Faber  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines. 

Gerard  C.  Ganibs,  Consolidation  Coal  Co., 
addressed  the  opening  session.  Moderated  by 
Mr.  Garvey.  President  and  Director  of  Re- 
search of  Bituminous  Coal  Research,  Inc., 
the  opening  session  was  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  nature  of  the  fly  ash  problem, 
Including  availability,  speclflcatlons,  and 
limitations  on  its  use.  Subsequent  sessions 
covered  fly  ash  marketing,  fly  ash  utilization 
in  concrete  and  m.^Eonry  products,  special- 
ized uses,  and  recent  developments  in  basic 
fly  ash  research.  01J:iers  serving  as  session 
chairmen  were  Oscar  E.  Manz.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Engineering,  University  of 
North  Dakota;  Mrs.  Katharine  Mather,  Chief, 
Petrography  and  X-ray  Section,  Concrete 
Division,  U.S.  Army  Engineers  Waterways 
Experiment  Station;  Mr.  Williamson,  and 
Mr.  Perry. 

During  the  week  of  the  symposium  a  group 
of  Ply  Ash  Experts  representing  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  (ECE),  under  the 
sp>onsorship  of  the  United  Nations,  partici- 
pated In  official  meetings  of  the  Commission 
and  highlighted  one  of  the  symposium  ses- 
sions. At  this  session,  four  members  of  the 
Fly  Ash  Experts  group  described  the  ECE's 
work  in  fly  ash  utilization,  and  current  prac- 
tices In  several  European  countries.  Present- 
ing these  papers  were  Z.  Faleckl,  Coal  Com- 
mittee Secretariat,  ECE,  Geneva,  Switzerland; 
Henry  W.  G.  Dedman,  Central  Electricity 
Generating  Board,  London,  England;  Adolphe 
Jarrlge,  ConsuHlng  Engineer  (retired),  Paris, 
France;  Hermann  Er^thropel,  Chief  Research 
and  Development  Department,  Stelnkohlen- 
Electrlzat  AG,  Essen,  Germany:  Antonl  Pap- 
rocki.  Assistant  Professor,  Institute  of  Build- 
ing Technics,  Warsaw,  Poland;  and  Dr.  Vladi- 
mir V.  Stolnlkov,  Chief  of  the  Concrete  Lab- 
oratory, AU-Unlon  Research  Institute  of  Hy- 
drotechnlcs,  Leningrad,  U.S.S.R. 
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'  Su5>ervi8ory  chemical  research  engineer. 
« Chemical  research  engineer. 
"Chemical  engineer.     _ 

Note. — The  compilers  are  with  the  Mor- 
gantown  Coal  Research  Center,  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


Luncheon  speakers  were  Joseph  Pursglove, 
Jr.,  Vice  President-Chemicals.  Consolidation 
Co.il  Co..  Inc..  and  Harry  A.  Fisher.  Materials 
Handling  Engineer,  Americm  Electric  Power 
Service.  The  latter  substituted  for  John  A. 
Tllllnghast.  Vice  President  and  Chief  Engi- 
neer, American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp., 
who  was  unable  to  attend  because  of  Illness. 
The  Honorable  Kenneth  Holum,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Water  and  Power 
Etevelopment,  who  was  scheduled  to  address 
the  assemblage  at  the  symposium  banquet, 
was  also  unable  to  attend.  His  remarks  were 
delivered  by  Robert  M.  Paul,  Water  and  Power 
Development,  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Sidney  Katell,  Bureau  of  Mines,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  served  as  toast- 
master. 

The  proceedings  of  the  symposium  are 
given  in  this  report,  following  the  abstracts 
of  all  the  papers. 

Trade  names  appearing  in  these  papers  are 
solely  for  purposes  of  identification  and  to 
facilitate  understanding  Endorsement  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  is  not  implied. 


Abstracts  of  Papers 
availability,  quality.  and  present  utiliza- 
tion of  fly  ash 
(By    C.    E.    Brackett,    operating    manager. 
Southern    Electric    Generating    Co.,    Bir- 
mingham, Ala.) 

This  paper  presents  basic  data  on  current 
availability,  quality,  and  use  of  fly  ash.  In 
doing  this,  the  author  points  out  a  few  of  the 
problems  facing  the  industry  as  a  whole  and 
suggests  a  few  practical  methods  which  can 
be  u?ed  to  solve  some  of  these  problems.  He 
also  emphasizes  the  need  for  much  addi- 
tional basic  research  data  on  fly  ash  so  that 
-«  quality  product  can  be  produced  and  sold 
at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions. 

SPECIFICATIONS,    LIMITATIONS,    AND 
RESTRICTIONS 

(By  M.  Jack  Snyder,  chief,  Ceramic  Research 
Division,  Battelle-Columbus  Laboratories, 
Columbus,  Ohio) 

In  most  cases,  the  selection  of  character- 
istics of  fly  ash  to  be  specified  and  the  speci- 
fied limits  on  these  characteristics  have  been 
based  on  empirical  correlations  between  the 
characteristics  of  a  wide  variety  of  fly  ash 
samples  and  the  resultant  properties  of  prod- 
ucts made  from  these  samples.  Differences  in 
specifications  by  various  groups  are  given, 
along  with  detailed  specifications  on  fly  ash 
for  use  In  concrete.  Limitations  and  restric- 
tions include  lack  of  knowledge  on  specifica- 
tions and  testing  methods,  variability  of  fly 
ash,  existence  of  broad  patents,  and  market- 
ing factors.  A  pessimistic  outlook  for  fly  ash 
marketing  is  presented,  but  progress  is  Indi- 
cated as  promising.  The  work  now  going  on 
will  likely  lead  to  more  realistic  specifications 
and  confidence  in  fly  ash  use. 

RAW    MATERIALS    FOR    MANUFACTURERS    OP 
CEMENT 

(By  William   R.  Barton,   Senior  Commodity 
Specialist.  Bureau  of  Mines,  US.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C.) 
The    domestic    portland    cement    Industry 
consum^  more  than  12  million  tons  annually 
of   raw   materials   chemically   similar   to   fly 
ash.  How  these  materials  are  used  and  how 
fly  ash  can  serve  In  their  place  are  discussed. 
Factors  favoring  whether  a  particular  plant 
will  use  fly  ash  in  place  of  an  alternate  mate- 
rial are  described  and  so  are  negative  factors 
which   would    disqualify    fly    ash    as    a    raw 
batch  component  at  some  sites. 

PRODUCING     SPECIFICATION     FLY     ASH 

(By  Henry  C.  Skaggs,  Appalachian  Power  Co., 

and  Ronald  E.  Morrison,  American  Electric 

Power  Service  Corp.,  Charleston,  W.Va.) 

Described  In  this  paper  Is  the  experience 

of  the  Appalachian  Power  Co.  in  producing 

specification  fly  ash  at  Its  Kanawha  River 


Plant.  Boiler  adjustments,  coal-fineness  con- 
trol, ash  sampling,  and  other  factors  are  dis- 
cussed. Details  are  also  given  on  a  fly  ash 
processing  plant  for  producing  a  specification 
product. 

PROBLEMS  IN  FXT  ASH  MARKETING 

(By  F.  V.  Zimmer,  sales  and  development 
engineer,  the  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.) 

In  approaching  this  topic,  the  author 
thought  It  appropriate  to  provide  a  short 
history  of  pulverized  fuel  and  to  present  fac- 
tors that  guide  the  activity  of  marketing  the 
resulting  ash.  A  brief  description  of  some  of 
the  major  fly  ash  markets  Is  included  to  point 
out  problems  associated  witn  these  markets. 

FLY   ASH   IN   MASS  CONckETE 

(By  Robert  E.  Philleo,  Research  and  Develop- 
ment   and    Standards    Section.    Concrete 
Brajich.  Engineering  Division,  Civil  Works. 
Department  of  Army,  Office,  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. Washington.  D.C.) 
Fly  ash  is  used  in  mass  concrete  for  two 
principal  reasons:    di   economy  and  (2|   re- 
duction of  heat  generation  within  the  con- 
crete. The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Corps 
of  Engineers  specify  a  low -carbon  fly  ash  and 
use  it  as  a  straight  replacement  for  a  portion 
of  the  Portland  cement.  Ontario-Hydro  uses 
ash  from  Its  peaking  powerplants  and,  there- 
fore,  has   developed   a   technique   for   using 
high-carbon   ash.   T\"A   has   used   coarse   ash 
from  mechanical  collectors,  partially  as  ce- 
ment replacement  and  partially  as  aggregate 
replacement.    European    practice    Is    to    use 
portland-pozzolan    cement.    Research    indi- 
cates   that  the  proportion  of  fly  ash  in  inte- 
rior mass  concrete  may  be  Increased. 

FLY    ASH   IN   READY-MIX   CONCRETE 

(By  Edward  J.  Hyland.  service  engineer,  Chi- 
cago Fly  Ash  Co.,  Chicago,  111.) 

Use  of  fly  ash  In  ready-mix  concrete  offers 
a  long-term  solution  to  the  fly  ash  disposal 
problem  because  large  quantities  can  be  ab- 
sorbed by  this  potential  market.  To  tap  this 
market,  however,  producers  must  consistently 
supply  a  high-quality,  uniform  fly  ash.  The 
fly  ash  broker  or  sales  engineer,  to  be  truly 
effective,  should  know  the  type  of  customer 
he  is  dealing  with  and  have  a  mastery  of  the 
technical  aspects  of  fly  ash-concrete  mixes. 
Of  equal  Importance  is  the  giving  of  extra 
service  such  as  aggregate  analysis  or  con- 
crete-mix design.  National  acceptance  of  con- 
crete containing  fly  ash  can  be  brought  about 
through  widespread  advertising,  participa- 
tion in  trade  conventions,  and  the  combined 
efforts  of  all  interested  parties. 

FLY  ASH  IN  ROADWAY  CONSTRUCTION 

(By  J.  A.  Hester,  assistant  testing  engineer, 
Alabama  Highway  Department,  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.) 

Fly  ash  Is  presently  used  in  three  types  of 
Alabama  highway  construction ;  Base  course 
stabilization,  concrete  bridges,  and  concrete 
pavement.  The  Ume-fly  ash  stabilization  pro- 
jects are  experimental,  but  the  Alabama 
Highway  Departjrieflt  has  established  speclfl- 
catlons for  liy  ash  used  in  concrete  construc- 
tion, and  this  material  Is  now  widely  used 
In  the  State.  Superior  workability,  fiexura'l 
strength,  and  resistance  to  sulfate  attack  are 
claimed  for  fly  ash  concrete. 

FLY  ASH  IN  CONCRETE  AND  CONCRETE  BLOCK 

(By  Joseph  R.  Belot,  Jr.,  vice  president.  Belot 
Concrete  Block  Co.,  Tiltonsville,  Ohio) 

Producers  of  ready-mix  concrete  and  con- 
crete blocks  use  fly  ash  because  it  is  profita- 
ble, increases  workability,  decreases  shrink- 
age, and  produces  a  high-quality  material. 
Users  of  fly  ash  must  be  certain,  however. 
that  it  meets  specifications  and  uniformity 
standards  by  means  of  a  regular  testing  pro- 
gram. Increased  acceptance  of  fly  ash  in  con- 
crete products  will  depend  upon  educational 
and  promotional  programs  carried  out 
through  the  concrete  product  manufacturers 


and  their  trade  associations  In  cooperation 
with  coal  producers  and  electric  power  pro- 
ducers. 

FLY  ASH  IN  CONCRETE  MANUFACrOBrNG 

(By  John  Seabrlght,  Delta  Concrete  Co., 
Bellalre,  Ohio) 

A  quality  concrete  producer  who  can  keep 
his  variation  in  quality  at  a  minimum  is  able 
to  market  concrete  on  a  strength  basis.  With 
fly  ash.  he  can  Improve  the  quality  of  his 
concrete  as  far  as  workability  and  flnishabll- 
Ity  are  concerned,  while  effecting  sizeable  cost 
reductions  by  eliminating  portland  cement 
provided  he  has  the  necessary  communica- 
tion and  field  control  so  as  to  make  adjust- 
ments to  the  added  variables  brought  about 
with  the  use  of  fly  ash. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  fly  ash  concrete, 
namely,  its  retardation  effect,  is  also  Its  great- 
est Umltatlo'h.  Research  should  be  done  to 
determine  the  ill  effects,  if  any,  that  result 
from  use  of  accelerators,  which  must  be  used 
m  order  to  market  fly  ash  concrete  on' an 
overall  year-round  basis. 

LIME-FIY    ASH-AGGREGATE    MIXTURES 

(By  Ernest  J.  Barenberg.  a!=5istant  professor 
of  civil  engineering.  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  111.) 

This  presentation  summarizes  findings 
from  research  on  Ume-fly  ash-aggregat«  mix- 
tures. In  certain  Instances,  findings  reported 
in  the  literature  are  supplemented  by  un- 
published data.  A  brief  summarization  Is  also 
made  concerning  the  Influence  of  certain 
physical  properties  on  the  behavior  and  per- 
formance of  pavements  with  Ume-fly  ash- 
aggregate  materials. 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS  ECONOMIC  COMMISSION 
FOR  EUROPE  AND  ITS  WORK  IN  THE  FIELD  OF 
THE  UTILIZATION  OF  ASH  PRODUCED  BY  THER- 
MAL  POWERPLANTS 

(Bv  Zygmunt  Faleckl,  Economic  Affairs  Of- 
fice,"Secretariat  of  the  U.N.  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Europe.  Coal  Section.  Energy 
Division.  Geneva,  Switzerland) 
This  paper  describes  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (ECE)  and 
its  role  in  Improving  economic  -qDndltions  In 
Europe  and  the  world.  The  information  ex- 
change  media   of   the   Commission    are   de- 
scribed,   along   with   its    cooperative   efforts. 
Highlighted  is  an  account  of  the  work  of  the 
ECE  on  flv  ash  utilization.  Including  a  list 
of  major  documents  pertaining  to  activities 
in  ash  utUlzatlon  published  by   the   Secre- 
tariat. 

AN     ATTEMPT    TO     EXPLAIN     FRENCH    SUCCESS    IN 
THE  UTILIZATION  OF  FLY  ASH 

(By  Adolphe  Jarrige,  consultant  engineer 
(retired),  Paris.  Prance) 
There  are  two  types  of  utilization  of  fly 
ash:  Commercial  cements  and  roadbuUdlng 
operaUons.  During  1965,  both  these  utiliza- 
tions reached  a  level  in  France  not  observed 
in  other  countries.  These  results  are  attrib- 
utable to  special  circumstances  and  to  cer- 
tain human  Initiatives,  which  differ  for  each 
of  the  two  groups,  but  also  to  an  overall 
situation  with  regard  to  the  coordination  of 
work,  particularly  with  respect  to  technical 
research. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  UTILIZATION  OF  PULVERIZED 
FUEL  ASH  FROM  POW'ER  STATIONS  OF  THE 
CENTRAL    ELECTRICITY    GENERATING    BOARD 

(Bv   Henry  W.   G,   Dedman,   ash   marketing 
officer.      Central      Electricity      Generating 
Board,  London,  England) 
Fly  ash  has  been  developed  into  a  valuable 
byproduct  of  the  electric  generating  indus- 
try through  Intensive  research,  application, 
and  marketing  programs,  leading  to  its  wide- 
spread use  as  a  building  and  constnictlon 
material.  In  Britain,  fly  ash-clay  bricks,  light- 
weight   aggregates,    concrete    products,    and 
road  construction  uses  absorb  over  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  output.  The  degree  of  prog- 
ress  SO    far    achieved    is   attributed    to    the 
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organization  of  a  Eystem  of  marketing  and 
timely,  convincing  publicity. 

ASH    PRODUCTION    AND    UTILIZATION    IN    THE 
GERMAN    FEDERAL    REPUBLIC 

(By  Hermann  Erythroi>€l.  chief.  Research 
and  Development  Department.  Stelnkoh- 
len-Elektnzltat  A.G..  Esfen.  Germany) 
In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  the 
utilization  of  brown  coal  ash  Is  practically 
Impoeslble.  so  that  these  have  to  be  dumped 
a«  t>efore.  The  production  of  hard  coal  ash 
Is  about  5.8  million  tons.  This  quantity  will 
probably  not  rise  very  much  during  the  next 
few  years  because  the  consumption  of  hlgh- 
ash  coal  is  declining  at  present.  Of  these 
ashes,  about  63  percent  Is  utilized.  This  per- 
centage, however,  will  continue  to  rise,  owing 
to  the  promotion  and  Instruction  organized 
by  private  enterprise,  and  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  processes  yielding  a  cheap 
Intermediate  product  at  low  caplUl  outlay 
wUI  be  favored. 

PBODOCnON    AND    UTILIZATION    OV    FLY    ASH    IN 
POLAND 

(By    Antonl    Paproclcl,    assistant    professor. 

Institute   of   Building   Technics,   Warsaw, 

Poland ) 

Although  production  and  utilization  of  fly 
ash  in  Poland  are  Increasing  yearly,  the  latter 
lags  behind  the  former  and  by  1975  almost  5 
minion  tons  will  have  to  be  discarded.  Com- 
parative reactivity  tests  between  fly  ash  and 
several  types  of  aggregate  show  that  fly  ash 
hof  binding  properties  and  should  not  be 
treated  as  an  aggregate.  A  test  procedure  Is 
described  to  evaluate  the  degree  of  pozzolanlc 
reactivity  of  fly  ash. 

rLT  ASH  IN  CEMENT  AND  CONCRETE 

(By  Dr.  Vladimir  V.  Stolnlkov,  chief  of  the 
concrete    laboratory,    AU-Unlon    Research 
Institute      of      HydrotechnlCB.      U.S.S.R.: 
Chairman  of  the  International  Committee 
on  Concrete  for  Large  Dams  of  the  ICOLD) 
A  short  discussion  Is  presented  on  the  In- 
vestigation of  fly  ash  utilization  in  the  Con- 
crete   Laboratory,    Hydro  technics    Research 
Instltut*.   Leningrad.  The  properties  of  fly 
ash  cement  and  concrete  Ipre  described.  In- 
cluding specific  surface  area,  water  require- 
ments, and  the  effect  of  steam  curing,  par- 
ticularly on  the  strength  of  the  product. 

SXFERIBNCX  IN  PRODUCTION  AND  UTILIZ.^TION  OF 
LIGHTWEIGHT      AGGREGATE      AT      CONSOLID.\TED 
■    EDISON 

(By  Arthur  S.  Pearson,  division  engineer. 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York.  Inc.) 
Consolidated  Edison  In  1966  collected  350,- 
000  tons  of  fly  ash  and  sold  60,000  tons  (17  2 
percent)  for  commercial  purposes.  Disposal 
of  the  difference  cost  more  than  $550,000,  not 
Including  capital  Investment,  and  operating 
costs  for  equipment.  Several  years  of  experi- 
ence In  building  and  operating  a  lightweight 
aggregate  plant  are  described,  including  boil- 
er changes  for  aggregate  quality  control.  Prin- 
cipal commercial  applications  for  sintered  fly 
ash  are  discussed,  along  with  marketing  ex- 
perience and  promotion  activities. 

STATUS  RKPORT  ON   BRICKS   FROM   FLY    ASH 

(By  H.  E.  Shafer,  Jr.,  research  geologist,  C. 
P.  Cockrell.  project  research  engineer,  K.  K. 
Humphreys,  cost  engineer,  and  J.  W.  Leon- 
ard, director,  Coal  Research  Bureau,  West 
Vlrgima  University.  Morgantown,  W.  Va.) 
Optimization   of   the   West   Virginia   Uni- 
verslty-U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Office 
of  Coal  Research  fly  ash-baaed  brick  process 
for  each  fly  ash-aggregate  combination  can 
produce  even  higher  quality  brick  than  those 
reported    previously.    Originally,    estimated 
production  costs  for  a  fly  ash  from  one  "source 
was  •30.52/1.000  brick,  assuming  a  value  of  $1 
per  ton.  for  fly  ash;   however,  optimization 
tests  together  with  the  use  of  actual  rather 
than  estimated  equipment  cost  has  shown 
that  the  cost  of  producing  brick  from  this 
same  fly  ash  can  be  reduced  to  $32.22/1,000 
brick.  A  pilot  plant  for  producing  fly  ash- 


based  structural  materials  Is  now  under  con- 
struction and  should  be  in  operation  by  late 
spring  of  1967.  The  plant  Is  so  designed  that 
It  will  be  capable  of  producing  tonnage  lots  of 
fly  ash  brick,  hollow  block,  and  paving  tile. 
In  keeping  with  the  objectives  of  the  pilot 
plant  program,  broad-scale  and  conclusive 
cost  and  optimization  studies  as  well  as  mar- 
keting surveys  are  underway. 

CONSUMER    economics:     use    of    fly    ASH 
IN    CONCRETE 

(By  L.  W.  Hoy,  structural  engineer.  Welrton 
Steel  Division.  National  Steel  Corp.,  Welr- 
ton, W.  Va.) 

New  and  more  economical  methods  of  pro- 
duction, fabrication.  Installation,  and  erec- 
tion are  a  necessary  development  to  main- 
tain a  com{>etltive  position  In  our  industrial- 
ized world.  Material  prices  and  wages  are  in- 
creasing constantly,  making  it  mandatory 
that  Industry  produce  a  better  product  more 
quickly  apd  more  economically.  The  reduc- 
tion of  costs,  no  matter  how  relative  the  area 
may  be  in  reference  to  the  flnal  product.  Is 
constantly  being  scrutinized  In  every  possi- 
ble respect  so  that  the  ultimate  realization 
of  lower  total  costs  may  be  effected.  The  use 
of  concre^  in  the  production  of  steel  Is  not 
a  direct  cost,  but  the  reduction  of  Installa- 
tion and  maintenance  costs,  where  concrete 
Is  increasingly  being  used,  results  In  a  sub- 
stantia! reduction  in  a  finished  ton  of  steel. 
Incre.ised  technological  advances  In  concrete 
increujes  the  scope  of  concrete  uses  and  ulti- 
mately will  decrease  the  flnal  product  costs. 

FLY    ASH    AGRICULTURE 

(By  John  P.  Capp.  chemical  research  engi- 
neer. Morgantown  Coal  Research  Center. 
Morgantown.  W.  Va..  and  Dr.  Carl  F.  Engle, 
assistant  professor  of  agronomy.  West 
Virginia  University.  Morgantown,  W.  Va.) 
Sintered  and  raw  (unslntered)  fly  ash  In 
various  proportions  up  to  75  percent  was 
mixed  with  soils  In  greenhouse  and  field 
tests  to  evaluate  the  powerplant  waste  as  an 
acid  soil  neutrallzer.  soil  conditioner,  and 
source  of  trace  plant  nutrients.  In  the  green- 
house tests,  the  total  dry  weight  of  the  first 
harvest  of  some  plants  was  greater  than  that 
of  control  plants,  with  a  progressive  increase 
in  harvest  weight  accompanying  an  increase 
in  percentage  of  sintered  fly  ash  in  the  mix- 
ture. Toxicity  effects  of  raw  fly  ash  were 
largely  eliminated  by  adding  a  high  pro- 
pwrtlon  of  organic  matter  (peat).  In  the 
field-scale  tests,  the  addition  of  raw  fly  ash 
having  a  relatively  high  pH  successfully  neu- 
tralized highly  acid  surface-nalne  spoils.  Ken- 
tucky 31  fescue  was  planted  on  the  neu- 
tralized spoils  and  established  a  luxuriant 
turf  in  a  short  time. 

trrn-iZATiON  of  fly  ash  in  the  cementing  of 

WELLS 

(By  Dwlght  K.  Smith,  section  supervisor.  Re- 
search and  Development  Department,  Hal- 
liburton Co..  Duncan,  Okla.) 
Fly  ash  as  an  additive  for  oil  well  cement 
was  introduced  to  the  oil  Industry  by  the 
Halliburton  Co.  In  1949.  Since  its  early  usage 
In  Illinois,  the  total  amount  of  fly  ash 
pumped  into  wells  has  exceeded  30  million 
sacks.  The  advantages  of  using  fly  ash-pwrt- 
land  cement  mixtures  in  wells  are  funda- 
mentally the  same  as  for  concrete  except  the 
conditions  of  placement  and  curing  are  vari- 
able and  the  nomenclature  of  properties  are 
expressed  somewhat  differently.  In  some  in- 
stances deep  wells  have  been  cemented  with 
mixtures  of  fly  ash  and  hydrated  lime  to- 
gether with  an  activator  which  functions  as 
a  catalyst  for  setting.  This  fly  ash-lime  for- 
mula has  many  advantage*  for  high  tempera- 
ture-pressure conditions   found   in  wells. 

USE  OF  FLY  ASH  IN  SPECIALIZED  CONCRETE  WORK 

(By  Ge^rg  O.  Bergemann.  Jr..  district  engi- 
neer, the  Prepakt  Concrete  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio) 

This  paper  is  Intended  to  give  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  Prepakt  process  application  for 


•'preplaced  aggregate  concrete"  and  how  fly 
ash  contributes  appreciably  to  its  strength, 
workability,  impermeability,  and  economy. 
Illustrations  and  descriptions  are  also  dis- 
cussed to  demonstrate  how  fly  ash  is  em- 
ployed in  preplaced  aggregate  concrete  to 
aid  Its  qualities  of  drying  shrinkage,  resist- 
ance to  weathering,  and  moduli  of  rupture 
and  elasticity. 

FUTURE   OF   FLY    ASH   USE 

(By    Glynn    L.    Coryell,    director.    Technical 
Services  Department.  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation. Washington.  DC.) 
Discusses    the    highlights    of    papers    pre- 
sented at  the  Fly  Ash  Utilization  Symposium. 

ECONOMIC   COMMISSION    FOR   EUROPE 

(Meeting  stimmary:  By  Henry  W.  G.  Dedman. 
ash  marketing  officer.  Central  Electricity 
Generating  Board,  London.  England,  and 
Chairman  of  the  ECE  Group  of  Experts 
(U.K.)) 

An  expression  of  appreciation  is  given  to 
United  States  officials  for  sponsoring  the  Fly 
Ash  Utilization  Symposium  and  serving  as 
host  to  the  European  visitors.  Brief  minutes 
are  presented  covering  the  first  Session  of 
the  ECE  Group  of  Experts  on  Utilization  of 
Ash,  March  13  and  17.  1967. 

NUCLEAR    MEASURiaiENT    OF    CARBON    IN    FLT 
ASH 

(By  Robert  F.  Stewart,  research  chemist,  and 
William  F.  Farrlor,  Jr..  research  chemist, 
Morgantown  Coal  Research  Center,  Mor- 
gantown, W.  Va. 

A  nuclear  method  for  the  continuous  meas- 
urement of  carbon  in  fly  ash  was  demon- 
strated as  technically  feasible.  The  number 
of  carbon  gamma  rays  from  inelastic  scatter 
of  neutrons  is  proportional  to  the  carbon 
content  of  12-  and  20-pound  samples.  Car- 
bon In  fly  ashes  containing  2  to  16  percent 
carbon  was  determined  within  0.5  percent 
carbon,  and  repeated  tests  measuring  the 
carbon  content  of  Iron  ore  sinter  mix  showed 
a  precision  of  0.2  percent.  The  accuracy  may 
be  adequate  for  process  control,  and  the  tech- 
nique shows  promise  of  being  adaptable  to 
carbon  monitoring  of  any  granular  material 
moving  at  high-tonnage  flow  rates. 

ASTM   SPECIFICATIONS   ON   FLY    ASH   FOR  USE 
IN   CONCRETE 

(By  Richard  C.  Mielenz.  vice  president.  Prod- 
uct Development.  Master  Builders.  Division 
Martin-Marietta  Corp.,  Cleveland.  Ohio) 
Committee  C-1  on  Cement  and  Committee 
C-9  on  Concrete  and  Concrete  Aggregates  of 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  and  Ma- 
terials have  prepared  two  tentative  standards 
that  cover  speclflcatlons  and  methods  of  test 
for  fly  ash  as  an  admixture  for  portland 
cement  concrete  (ASTM  Designations:  C  350 
and  C  311.  respectively)  and  a  tentative 
standard  on  portland-pozzolan  cement  in 
which  fly  ash  may  be  used  as  the  pozzolan. 
Issued  In  1953-54.  these  standards  have  been 
modified  as  new  data  and  information  be- 
came available.  The  speclflcatlons  provide  a 
sound  basis  for  purchase  of  fly  ash  for  use 
in  cement  and  concrete  for  construction  pur- 
poses. 

REACTIONS    OF    HYDRATED    LIME    WITH    PULVER- 
IZED   COAL    FLY    ASH 

(By  L.  John  Mlnnlck,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  research,  G.  &  G.  H.  Corson,  Inc..  Ply- 
mouth Meeting.  Pa.) 

Lime-fly  ash  specimens  were  cured  at  con- 
stant temperature  and  subjected  to  X-ray 
diffractometry.  differential  thermal  analysis, 
pozzolanlc  reactivity  tests,  and  microscopical 
investigations.  Bars  of  lime-fly  ash  were  sub- 
jected to  cycles  of  wetting  and  drying,  and 
measurements  of  length  change  were  re- 
corded. A  discussion  of  variations  within  and 
among  types  of  lime  is  presented.  The  nature 
of  the  pozzolanlc  reaction  is  reviewed,  par- 
ticularly as  related  to  compounds  which  are 
used  up  and  formed  during  the  aging  process. 
The  relationship  between  the  pozzolanlc  re- 
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action  and  the  resultant  physical  properties 
of  the  mixtures  is  examined. 


THE  POVERTY  PROGRAM  AND 
CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  highly 
respected  and  often  quoted  financial 
weekly,  Barron's  magazine,  addressed  it- 
self in  a  recent  issue  to  the  involvement 
of  the  poverty  program  in  incidents  of 
civil  disobedience. 

Tax  subsidized  lobbying  is  odious  in- 
deed, but  Federal  agency  involvement  in 
local  disorders  undermines  our  entire  so- 
cial and  political  structure, 

I  ask  that  the  Barron's  article  be  re- 
printed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Poverty  Warriors:  The  Riots  Are  Subsidized 
AS  Well  as  Organized 

Marlon  Barry  and  Ruf  us  Mayfleld  are  angry 
young  men.  Former  national  head  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee (SNCC),  Mr.  Barry  in  August,  1965.  took 
part  in  a  protest  demonstration  organized 
by  the  so-called  Assembly  of  Unrepresented 
Peopie.  He  was  arrested  and  charged  with 
disorderly  conduct  while  leading  demonstra- 
tors onto  the  Capitol  grounds.  "Riot  power 
and  rebellion  power,"  he  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing last  week,  "might  make  people  listen 
now."  Mr.  Mayfleld  is  a  Black  Muslim.  Twen- 
ty-one years  old,  lie  has  spent  most  of  the 
p.ast  eiglu  years  m  pr.son  for  various  of- 
fenses, including  petty  and  grand  larceny. 
This  month  Marion  B.irry  acquired  gainful 
employment.  He  was  hired  as  a  $50-per-day 
consultant  by  the  United  Planning  Orga- 
nization, top  anti-poverty  agency  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Ruius  Mayfleld,  according 
to  Rep.  Joel  P.  Broyiiill  (R.,  Va),  will  serve 
as  Barry's  "back-up  man." 

While  perhaps  more  arresting  than  most, 
these  are  not  isolated  instances.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  flies  fairly  bulge  with  equally  radi- 
cal cases  in  point.  Thus,  federal  and  state  in- 
vestigations of  New  York's  Mobilization  for 
Youth,  pilot  project  for  the  Job  Corps,  dis- 
closed that  Its  staff  included  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party.  LeR«i  Jones, 
who  was  taken  Into  custody  during  the  riots 
In  Newark  unci  c';iarged  with  illegal  possession 
of  deadly  weapons,  once  ran  a  hate-the- 
whites  Black  Arts  Theater  which  got  $115,000 
in  federal  funds  from  H.'-ryou-ACT  before 
police  discovered  an  arsenal  on  the  premises. 
The  Southwest  Alabama  Farmers  Cooperative 
Association  of  Selma.  which  the  OiBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  recently  granted 
$700,000.  numbers  among  its  principals  John 
Zippert  and  Shirley  Mes'.ier.  Louisiana's  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities recently  documented  Mr.  Zippert's  as- 
soclatio.n  with  radical  causes.  Including  the 
Kremlin-flnanced  World  Youth  Festival.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Alabama  Legislative  Commis- 
sion to  Preserve  the  Peace.  Miss  Mesher,  a 
former  coordinator  for  SNCC,  Is  "a  prime 
participant  In  the  Black  Panther  movement 
designed  to  overthrow  the  government  . 

Right  after  Watts  (Barron's.  August  23. 
1965).  we  observed:  "In  the  name  of  civil 
rights,  a  small  band  of  ruthless  men  has  not 
hesitated  to  stir  up  violence,  break  the  law 
and  undermine  duly  constituted  authority. 
The  so-called  civil  rights  revolution  .  .  .  has 
begun  to  mean  exactly  what  it  says."  Since 
then  compelling  evidence,  including  eyewit- 
ness testimony  and  the  findings  of  a  Cleve- 
land grand  jury,  has  shown  that  the  riots 
are  less  spontaneous  outbreaks  than  care- 
fully planned  subversion.  To  judge  by  the 
record,  moreover,  civil  unrest  is  not  only 
organized  but  also  subsidized.  Thanks  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer now  has  a  chance  to  finance  his  own 


destruction.  The  Great  Society,  so  Newark. 
Detroit  and  scores  of  other  smouldering 
cities  suggest,  cannot  coexist  with  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  Ule. 

Like  the  poor,  slums  and  rats  have  always 
been  with  us.  Only  the  devastating  riots — 
and  the  professional  agitators  who  prepare 
the  tinder,  await  a  spark  and  fan  the 
flames — are  significantly  new.  The  1964  out- 
bursts in  Harlem  turned  up  William  Epton. 
■vice-chairman  of  the  Rec#Chluese-oriented 
Progressive  Labor  Party,  who  taught  people 
how  to  make  Molotov  cocktails.  Mr.  Epton 
was  convicted  of  criminal  anarchy  lor  his 
part  in  the  riots.  The  Rev.  Billy  Graham 
called  Watts  a  'dress  rehearsal  for  revolu- 
tion, '  a  description  In  which  radical  spokes- 
men ever  since  have  gloried.  Last  year's  riots 
in  Cleveland,-,  charged  Sen.  Frank  Lausche 
(Dem.,  O.)  were  the  work  of  a  "national  con- 
spiracy executed  by  experts."  Shortly  after- 
ward a  Cleveland  grand  jury,  alter  hearing 
the  testimony  of  detectives  who  penetrated 
the  conspirators'  ranks,  found  that  "the  out- 
break of  lawlessness  and  disorder  was  orga- 
nized, precipitated  and  exploited  by  a  rela- 
tively small  group  of  trained  and  disciplined 
professionals."  In  a  story  on  the  Newark  riots, 
the  current  issue  of  Life  Magazine  describes 
Its  reporters'  "clandestine  meeting  with 
members  of  the  sniper  organization."  Finally. 
SNCC's  Stokeley  Carmichael,  whose  subver- 
sive Interests  range  far  and  wide,  openly 
boasts  of  what's  afoot.  After  a  quick  trip  to 
Prague,  he  landed  last  week  in  Havana.  There 
he  told  newsmen:  'In  Newark  we  applied 
(guerrilla)  war  tactics  .  .  .  We  are  preparing 
groups  of  urban  guerrillas  ...  It  Is  going  to 
be  a  fight  to  the  death." 

So  much  for  subversion,  which  the  country 
will  Ignore  at  its  own  risk.  As  to  federal 
subsidy  of  of  violence,  an  ominous  pattern 
has  emerged  From  the  beginning,  as  radicals 
recognized,  the  war  on  poverty,  notably  the 
Community  Action  Programs,  had  Impressive 
trouble-making  potentials.  Somehow  CAP 
has  expanded  much  f.^ster  than  OEO  ex- 
penditures as  a  whole,  surging  from  $246  5 
million  In  fiscal  '66  to  an  estimated  S500 
million  In  the  current  fiscal  year.  As  noted 
above  (much  of  the  material  comes  from  a 
forthcoming  book.  'Poverty  Is  Where  the 
Money  Is,"  to  be  published  by  Arlington 
House  and  written  by  Shirley  Scheibla, 
Washington  correspondent  for  Barron's), 
some  of  the  money  funded  dubious  ventures 
and  put  jailbirds  and  subversives  on  the 
federal  payroll.  Mrs.  Scheibla  cites  other 
horrible  examples;  John  Roes,  a  member  of 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party,  who  served  on 
an  anti-poverty  board  in  San  Francisco; 
Howard  Harawltz.  member  of  a  similar  board 
in  Berkeley  and  former  member  of  the 
W.E.B.  DuBols  Clubs,  which  the  FBI  calls 
"Communist-spawned";  and  a  number  of 
U.P.O.  personnel  in  Washington,  DC.  who 
turned  out  to  be  SNCC  organizers  and  agi- 
tators. 

Taxpayer-financed  trouble  has  exploded  in 
one  part  of  the  country  after  another.  Last 
fall  the  mayor  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.,  accused 
the  local  anti-poverty  leader  of  seeking  "to 
foment  and  incite  unrest,  agitation  and  dis- 
order." a  charge  which  the  city  manager  of 
Rochester  echoed  last  week.  Newark's  police 
chief  weeks  ago  warned  that  the  city  faced 
an&rchy  because  of  agitation  by  federal  antl- 
povertv  workers,  several  of  whom  were  ar- 
rested during  the  riots.  In  New  York  City 
five  marauding  young  Negroes,  collared  while 
looting  stores  on  Fifth  Avenue,  worked  for 
the  anti-poverty  program;  one  wore  a  sweat- 
er blazoned,  after  the  OEO-funded  agency, 
"Harlem  Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited." 

To  fight  riots  with  OEO  grants,  In  short, 
is  like  fighting  fire  with  gasoline.  However, 
Sargent  Shrlver  alone  Is  not  to  blame.  Some 
of  the  fault  lies  with  local  officials  like  New 
York's  Mayor  Lindsay  (tapped  last  week  to 
serve  on  the  President's  special  advisory 
body),  who  repeatedly  refused  to  condemn 
the  appeai'fence  of  his  Human  Rights  Com- 


missioner at  the  Black  Power  conference  in 
Newark,  as  well  as  with  Mayor  Cavanagh  of 
Detroit  (first  recipient  of  OEO  aid  and  wel- 
fare state  showcase),  who  tied  the  hands 
of  the  police  for  the  first  few  strategic  hours. 
On  the  federal  level,  the  country  should  call 
to  accoimt  the  Office  of  Attorney-General 
and  Its  three  recent  occupants:  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, who  once  wTote  a  letter  to  the  head 
of  an  Identified  Communist  front,  seeking 
advice  on  a  national  service  corps;  Nicholas 
Katzenbach,  who  shrugged  off  all  evidence 
of  conspiracy;  and  the  Incumbent.  Ramsey 
Clark,  who  testified  against  pending  antl- 
rlot  legislation.  The  blame  reaches  right  up 
to  the  official  White  House  family,  to  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  who  last  summer  said 
that  if  he  lived  in  a  rat-infested  slum:  "there 
Is  enough  of  a  spark  left  in  me  to  lead  a 
pretty   good   revolt." 

Law  and  order  are  the  stuff  of  civilization; 
they  are  also  the  first  duty  of  government. 
On  the  record,  "liberals"  of  both  parties, 
by  tolerating  subversion,  have  made  a  mock- 
ery of  their  oaths  of  office  and  forfeited  the 
public's  trust.  Appeals  to  prayer  are  all  well 
and  good,  taut  what  this  country  needs  is  a 
political  and  philosophic  call  to  arms. 


EXCELLE^rr  SPEECH  BY 
SECTRETARY  UDALL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
on  August  28.  1967,  Secretary'  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  Udall  made  a  magnificent 
speech  before  a  Democratic  Party  dinner 
attended  by  more  than  1.200  Democrats 
at  the  Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel,  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  While  he  addressed  a 
political  meeting,  his  remarks  were  es- 
sentially nonpolitical  and  concerned  the 
many  serious  problems  facing  all  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr  President.  Secretary  Udall  was  an 
outstanding  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  His  reputation  as  one 
of  the  leading  conservationists  of  the 
Nation  was  well  established  before  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  He  has 
been  a  great  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Future  generations  of  Americans  will  be 
indebted  to  him  for  his  efforts  to  pre- 
serve their  God-given  natural  heritage, 
and  I  am  confident  that  in  years  to  come 
he  will  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
Nation's  greatest  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior. 

His  remarks  in  Cleveland  are  another 
indication  of  the  insight  and  ability  he 
has  brought  to  his  high   office.   I   ask  . 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks    by    Secretary    of    the    Interior 

Stewart    L.    Udall    at    the    Democratic 

Party   Dinner.   Cleveland,   Ohio.   August 

28,    1967 

There  was  a  time,  not  very  long  ago.  when 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  seldom.  If  ever, 
visited  Cleveland.  The  Interior  Department 
during  most  of  the  years  since  It  was  estab- 
lished m  1849  was  a  regional  department  of 
government  for  the  most  part — chlefiy  in- 
volved in  managing  national  parks,  public 
lands.  Indian  reservations  and  water  re- 
sources, nearly  all  of  which  were  in  the  Par 
West.  The  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Adminis- 
trations have  changed  that  permanently.  The 
Interior  Department  is  a  truly  national  de- 
partment, with  responsibilities  for  the  en- 
vironment that  extend  from  one  comer  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  Water  pollution  control 
has  been  added  to  our  responsibilities.  Tne 
creation  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
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Fund,  managed  by  the  relatively  new  Bxireau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation,  has  given  us  a  whole 
new  range  of  duties  Much  of  the  experi- 
mental work  now  conducted  by  bureaus  of 
the  Interior  Department  Is  directed  toward 
reducing  air  pollution  and  halting  the  wan- 
ton dismemberment  of  the  American  land- 
scape. 

The  people  of  our  country  have  come  to 
realize  that  the  environment  in  which  they 
live  is  Indivisible — that  pollution  Is  an  In- 
terstate problem  which  cannot  be  solved 
without  cooperation  between  government  and 
Industry — that  open  space  and  recreational 
opportunity  Is  needed  by  all  Americans.  A 
natural  resource  agency  must  concern  Itself 
directly  with  the  conditions  of  human  life. 
That  Is  what  we  have  come  to  grips  with  In 
recent  years.  More  and  more  we  feel  that  we 
are  where  the  action  Is  becau.se  nothing  is 
more  important  to  people  than  their  water 
and  air.  and  the  view  from  their  windows,  and 
the  places  where  their  children  play. 

The  kind  of  envlrormient  a  man  lives  In 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  kind  of  man 
he  Is.  If  you  grow  up  and  live  with  plenty  of 
space  around  you,  If  you  enjoy  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  feel  the  sun  on  your  shoulders  and 
a  fi'esh  breeze  In  your  face.  If  you  have 
privacy  and  no  fear  for  your  safety,  then  It  Is 
easy  and  natiual  to  feel  that  you  have  a  big 
stake  In  your  country  and  In  the  success  of  Its 
Institutions.  America  has  been  kind  to  you 
and'  me.  We  take  these  amenities  almost  for 
granted.  But  for  millions  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, some  of  these  things.  If  not  all.  are  as 
remote  as  the  far  side  of  the  moon.  Their 
lives  are  characterized  by  lack  of  opportunity, 
poverty.  Ignorance,  squalor,  despair.  Their 
world  seems  bounded  by  rat-Infested  slums. 
The  cities,  apex  of  Western  man's  civiliza- 
tion, must  seem  like  grim  prisons  to  many 
of  our  countrymen — prisons  without  even  the 
security  afforded  Inmates  in  our  better-run 
penitentiaries. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  people 
may  feel  this  way  who  lack  a  livable  environ- 
ment. Government  at  every  level,  business 
and  Industry,  the  foundations  and  the  uni- 
versities, the  volunteer  organizations,  labor 
unions,  and  private  citizens  all  have  a  tre- 
mendous stake  In  our  Indivisible  environ- 
ment and  In  maintaining  an  American  so- 
ciety that  is  not  divided  against  itself.  All  of 
us  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  In  rebuilding  our 
inner  cities.  In  helping  people  to  become  more 
productive.  In  removing  the  environmental 
pollution  that  menaces  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  all  of  us. 

I  have  heard  some  Inspiring  things  about 
Cleveland's  success  with  Its  AIM-JOBS  pro- 
gram, financed  with  Federal  help  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act.  A 
highly  encouraging  aspect  of  this  program, 
as  It  has  been  explained  to  me.  Is  that  top 
industrial  firms  have  lent  It  some  of  their 
finest  executive  talent.  I  understand  that  a 
key  to  Its  success  Is  the  concept  of  sticking 
with  the  individual  until  he  can  stick  with  a 
job. 

That  kind  of  tenacity.  It  seems  to  me,  is  the 
surest  way  to  build  a  man's  confidence  and 
feeling  of  being  productive.  One-shot,  hit 
or  miss  approaches  cannot  begin  to  accom- 
plish the  same  kind  of  results,  when  we  try 
to  deal  with  hard  core  problems. 

Our  country  Is  face  to  face  with  some  hard 
core  problems  In  its  cities  today.  To  help 
solve  them,  the  Johnson  Administration  pro- 
poses to  stick  with  several  of  the  programs 
It  has  launched  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
and  to  start  some  new  ones  We  all  realize 
that  tenacity  will  be  needed,  because  results 
will  not  come  overnight.  The  costs  will  be 
major.  A  recent  count  placed  the  necessary 
funding  for  this  fiscal  year  alone  at  six  or 
seven  billion  dollars,  to  cover  programs  rang- 
ing from  crime  control  and  Project  Head 
Start  to  model  cities  and  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Big  as  they  are.  these 
figures  have  been  pared  down  with  great 
care. 


We  may  ask  ourselves^fightlng  a  painful 
and  costly  but  necessary  fight  In  Vietnam — 
whether  we  can  afford  to  pay  six  or  seven  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  for  these  urban-oriented 
programs.  One  good  look  around  us  ought  to 
answer  the  question.  Either  from  the  view- 
point of  moral  fervor  or  the  brass  tacks  of 
enlightened  self-interest,  we  cannot  afford 
not  to  pay  these  bills. 

Let  us  for  Just  a  moment  look  ahead  to 
the  turn  of  the  next  century.  Look  Into  your 
own  heart  and  ask  yourself  what  you  want 
your  children,  and  their  children,  to  think 
of  us  all  from  that  perspective  of  30  or  40 
years  hence. 

Will  they  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  us 
for  fulfilling  our  promises  at  home  and 
abroad? 

Will  they  remember  us  as  the  generation 
that  faced  up  to  the  crisis  of  the  cities,  the 
generation  that  began  in  earnest  to  clean 
up  the  environment'.' 

Will  they  enjoy  outings  on  a  clean  Lake 
Erie,  drink  good  water  from  the  Cuyahoga 
River?  Or  will  they  find  themselves  beyond 
the  point  of  no  return  in  a  sick  and  fouled 
country  where  the  American  dream  has  be- 
come a  nightmare  .'  .  .  because  we  lacked 
the  will  and  the  tenacity  to  get  on  with  the 
Job   today? 

Higher  taxes  are  never  a  pleasant  subject, 
but  the  bills  have  to  be  paid.  We  still  enjoy 
the  best  standard  of  living  in  the  world;  we 
still  are  incomparably  the  richest  nation  In 
the  history  of  man.  We  can  hardly  plead 
Inability  to  pay,  even  though  paying  may  be 
unpleasant. 

In  prep.^ring  for  this  meeting  with  you,  I 
a.'iked  the  Treasury  Department  for  some  spe- 
cifics on  Just  how  unpleasant  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposed  10  percent  Income  tax  sur- 
charge would  be.  The  Internal  Revenue  peo- 
ple tokl  me  this; 

The  16  million  taxpayers  in  the  two  lowest 
Income  brackets  would  be  exempt  from  any 
surcharge.  For  example,  a  married  couple 
with  two  children,  scraping  along  on  less 
than  $5,000  a  year,  would  pay  no  added  tax. 

A  family  of  four  with  an  income  of  810,000 
a  year  would  pay  at  most  an  added  tax  of 
$9.25  per  month,  or  about  92  per  week.  But 
the  three  out  of  four  American  families 
whose  incomes  are  below  810,000  a  year  would 
pay  less  or  no  added  tax  at  sll. 

The  tables  sent  over  by  Internal  Revenue 
showed  something  else  of  Interest.  For  most 
of  us,  the  surcharge  would  run  about  half 
the  amount  of  the  tax  cut  we  received  In 
1964.  We  have  had  the  benefit  of  that  very 
stibstantlal  tax  cut  for  three  years  now.  We 
are  way  ahead,  and  we  would  remain  ahead. 

The  surcharge  would  raise  an  estimated 
96  billion  this  fiscal  year,  or  Just  about  the 
amount  needed  to  rescue  the  Nation's  urban 
propr,\ms  during  the  same  period. 

What  if  we  avoid  any  tax  Increase?  Econ- 
omists dilTer  somewhat,  but  ;most  of  them 
feel  the  danger  of  inflation  and  tight  money 
is  very  serious.  We  all  remember  last  sum- 
mer and  fall.  But  even  if  there  were  to  be 
no  inflation,  no  tight  money,  we  could  make 
no  further  progress  in  the  very  programs  that 
make  us  proud  to  be  known  as  Democrats. 

That  Is  no  alternative;  It  is  dereliction  of 
duty  It  would  cancel  out  a  great  deal  of 
the  progress  that  this  Administration  has 
worked  to  achieve,  with  the  Indispensable 
help  of  such  men  In  Congress  as  Senator 
Steve  Young,  and  Charlie  Vanlk,  and  Mike 
Klrwan  and  so  many  others. 

Today,  thanks  to  the  vision  and  the 
tenacity  of  these  men  and  others  like  them, 
we  have  achieved  a  start — a  good  start,  but 
still  only  a  start — toward  correcting  some  of 
the  grave  injustices  and  inequities  that  have 
plagued  our  society  for  generations.  We  have 
begun — but  only  begun — to  revive  our  en- 
vironment so  It  can  be  made  livable  for  the 
generations  to  come. 

Nineteen  million  older  Americans  are  cov- 
ered by  Medicare. 

College  education   is   more   available  now 


than  ever  before;  nearly  a  million  young 
people  are  being  helped  through  college  by 
Federally  financed  and  Insured  loans,  grants, 
and  work-study  programs. 

Nine  million  disadvantaged  children  are 
receiving  help  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

More  than  half  a  million  workers  have  re- 
ceived training  to  eqalp  them  better  for 
Jobs  in  a  skiU-consclous  industrial  world. 

Nearly  a  million  needy  youngsters  have 
been  helped  to  stay  In  school  by  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youtii  Corp.s.  which  gives  them 
needed  community  work  to  do. 

Some  one  and  one-half  million  children 
have  bern  helped  by  Project  Head  Start. 

Enough  land  and  water  has  been  set  aside 
for  public  recreation  and  conservation  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  to  make  another 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  plus  another 
Yosemite,  plus  another  Glacier  National 
Park.  And  an  increasing  .share  of  this  set- 
aside  land  is  In  and  around  our  crowded 
metropolitan  areas.  In  the  last  year  this  has 
Included  the  first  National  Lakeshores  on 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Tools  have  been  provided,  and  funding  au- 
thority has  been  multiplied,  for  the  first 
real,  concerted,  national  drive  against  the 
pollution  of  our  streams  and  rivers  and  lakes 
A  drive  like  this  takes  years  and  years  to 
reach  its  objectives;  but  at  least  we  have 
now  becun. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  major  ac- 
complishments of  the  past  three  years.  And 
no  Depression  created  the  political  climate 
in  which  such  progress  could  be  made.  Quite 
the  reverse;  most  of  us  in  this  room  have 
been  enjoying  the  most  prosperous  years  of 
our  lives. 

Still.  It  Is  only  a  good  start.  The  decisions 
we  make — or  fall  to  make — about  our  cities, 
our  youth,  our  land  and  water  and  air  during 
the  next  few  years  will  be  the  crucial  one* 
Opportunities  missed  now  will  be  gone  for- 
ever. On  our  choices,  and  on  our  failure  to 
make  them,  will  hinge  the  kind  of  country 
we  turn  over  to  our  children. 

I  think  I  know  what  your  choices,  and 
your  decisions,  will  be. 


PROPOSED  NEWS  INDUSTRY  CODE 
FOR  REPORTING  RIOTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  July  29. 
1967.  I  wrote  letters  to  Mutual  Broad- 
casting Corp.,  and  other  broadcasting 
networks  and  wire  news  services,  sug- 
gesting that  the  news  industry  draw  a 
•  code  of  emergency  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  reporting  riots. 

In  answer  to  that  letter,  John  P. 
Friam,  chairman  of  the  board  and  presi- 
dent of  Mutual  Broadcasting  Corp.,  out- 
lined the  guidelines  established  in  ^rBC 
news  and  editorial  policy  and  provided 
several  examples  of  how  MBC  covered 
civil  riots  in  Detroit  and  Newark. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Priam's  letter  and  the  examples  he  pro- 
vided be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
oRn.  as  follows: 

MtTTTJAL  Broadcasting  Corp.. 
New  York,  N.Y..  August  30, 1967. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.'<)Lington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott;  In  replying  to  your 
letter  of  July  29.  1967,  we  Join  you  in  advo- 
cating that  our  nation  should  undertake 
"responsible  action  at  all  levels  so  that  we 
may  attain  rapidly  domestic  tranquility". 
The  words  "responsible  action"  have  a  par- 
ticularly important  meaning  to  this  Corpora- 
tion since  they  are  a  vital  part  of  our  basic 
news  code  and  policy.  Let  me  spell  out  this  In 
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detail  since  it  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  news 
operation. 

Our  major  subsidiary,  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  Is  a  radio  network  of  more 
than  500  affiliated  stations  throughout  the 
nation.  It  has  no  concern  with  television. 

Our  chief  activity  Is  the  presenting  of 
worldwide  news  and  special  events,  by  a  staff 
of  experienced,  knowledgeable,  mature  men 
and  women  of  whom  we  are  proud.  Their 
superior  record  of  the  years  Is  ample  evidence 
of  their  skills.  A  part  of  this  achievement  Is 
based  on  the  news  and  editorial  policy  of 
MBS  which  servos  as  a  yardstick  every  min- 
ute, every  day.  ' 

Our  guideline  emphasizes  four  basic  at- 
tributes—responsibility, accuracy,  objectivity 
and  fairness. 

Our  news  executives  Insist  that  each 
Mutual  newsman  must; 

Use  candor  and  good  taste  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  morbid,  sensational  or  alarming 
details,  not  essential  to  the  factual  report- 
ing of  the  story,  are  to  be  avoided. 

Use  extreme  care  to  see  that  his  newscast, 
in  content  and  presentation,  avoids  the  crea- 
tion of  panic  or  unnecessary  alarm. 

Guard  against  distortion  through  commls- 
.sioii  or  omission. 

Ask  himself,  "Is  it  in  the  public  interest? 
Whitt  effect  will  this  newscast  have  on  mil- 
lions of  listeners  which  include  young  and 
old,  leaders  and  those  who  prefer  to  be  led. 
the  strong-minded   and   weak-willed?" 

Use  mature  and  considered  Judgment,  espe- 
cially in  news  which  affects  public  morals. 

Distinguish  carefully  between  public 
rig/K— and  public  curiosity  in  reporting  on 
private  niatiers  or  feelings. 

Exercise  constant,  careful  Judgment  in 
utilizing  sources.  The  Integrity  of  Mutual 
News  and  the  reputation  of  our  news  organi- 
zation depends  on  each  newsman  and  his 
sources. 

Make  prompt  and  full  correction  of  a  mis- 
take in  fact  or  opinion. 

From  time  to  time  news  managers  add  spe- 
cific instructions,  oral  and  written.  For  ex- 
ample, early  last  month  our  newsmen  were 
reminded; 

1.  Avoid,  in  script  and  tape  inserts,  any 
material  which  might  tend  to  Incite  or  in- 
flame. 

2  When  using  "actualities"  be  certain  they 
are  made  with  responsible  persons,  regard- 
less of  color. 

3.  Avoid  cliches  such  as  "long  hot  sum- 
mer", "racial  powder  keg"  and  similar  ex- 
pressions which  serve  no  good  purpose. 

To  provide  you  with  examples  of  our  work. 
I  am  enclosing  several  sample  editorials, 
copies  of  two  commentaries  by  George  Ham- 
ilton Combs,  verbatim  excerpts  from  news- 
casts the  last  two  weeks  of  July,  a  narrative 
report  from  our  New  York  Bureau  covering 
this  period,  a  script  of  Fulton  Lewis,  III,  an 
outline  of  one  of  our  special  programs 
called  "Postscript  to  Violence"  and  tapes  of 
actual  broadcasts  so  you  can  hear  the 
"sound"  of  our  presentations.  We  feel.  Sen- 
ator, the;'  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  did 
not  at  arty  time  "contribute  to  the  turmoil". 
On  the  contrary,  as  you  will  note  from  the 
material  enclosed,  it  served  well  our  millions 
of  listeners  by  reporting  all  the  news 
qulckiy.  concisely,  accurately,  in  proper  bal- 
ance, being  responsible,  objective  and  fair. 

As  you  are,  so  are  we  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers Inherent  In  the  Irresponsible  sensation- 
alism characterizing  riot  coverage  by  some 
news  outlets.  We  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  the  answer  lies  In  a  code  for  news  media. 
News  media,  ns  well  as  members  of  Con- 
gres.s,  have  complained  in  recent  years  that 
the  federal  Executive  branch  seeks  to  "man- 
age" news.  Any  effort  to  "manage"  news  is 
fraught  with  dangers  and  inconsistent  v.nth 
the  Constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
the  press — a  guarantee  that  applies  equally 
to  new  methods  of  mass  communications.  In- 
cluding   radio    and    television    broadcasting. 
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A  free  press  was  established  by  those  who 
came  early  to  the  shores  of  America  from 
Europe  and  down  the  years  It  has  been  zeal- 
ously guarded.  The  free  flow  of  news  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  fostering  growth, 
prosperity  and  security  for  this  nation  and 
its  peoples. 

Certainly,  to  develop  a  code  such  as  you 
have  suggested  for  consideration,  would  be 
contrary  to  the  free  press  principle.  It  would 
mean  management  of  the  news  by  some- 
one—  perliaps  one  subject  to  whims  that 
often  would  outweigh  sound  decision  as  to 
what  is  rignt  or  WTong. 

To  carry  this  one  step  further,  control  of 
one  type  of  news  by  code  might  lead  to  de- 
mands for  codes  for  other  types.  Finally,  all 
news  would  become  subject  to  controls,  or 
management,  and  our  free  press  would  be 
gone. 

We  do  not  believe  a  code  is  the  answer. 
Instead,  each  unit  of  our  news  Industry  and 
each  Individual  in  it,  must  abide  by  its  own 
concept  of  responsibility.  There  are  certain 
to  be  instances  of  irresponsibility  from  time 
to  time,  but  even  a  code  could  not  anticipate 
and  prevent  such  occurrences,  and  this  Is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  freedom  of  the  press. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  there  is  only 
one  way  for  us  at  Mutual  to  gain  our  kind  of 
objective.  Build  and  direct  a  i;ews  organiza- 
tion second  to  none.  No  temporary  code  ^or 
a  particular  purpose  can  take  Its  place. 

Mutual  has  a  team  conscious  of  those 
sacred  freedoms  which  newsmen  have>l*^ays 
enjoyed  In  our  nation  and  of  thegfeat  re- 
sponsibility they  bear  to  contierCie  to  earn 
the  right  to  enjoy  those  freedoms. 

We  shall  continue  to  earn  those  rights. 

In  seeking  to  solve  the  difficult  domestic 
problems  of  our  times,  this  network  offers  its 
full  facilities  and  services. 
Very  truly  yours. 

John  P.  Peaim. 

Digest  of  New  York  News  Bure.\u  Report 
July  14,  1967;  As  Newark  developed  into  a 
major  news  story,  we  sent  a  reporter-engi- 
neer team  whose  only  equipment  was  an 
Inconspicuous  portable  tape  recorder.  The 
correspondent  fed  four  straight-forward 
news  reports;  the  engineer  fed  three  state- 
ments by  Mayor  Hugh  Addonlzio  and  two 
Negro  eye-witness  reaction  pieces,  one  of 
which  involved  the  Negro's  explanation  of 
the  causes  of  the  riot;  the  other  appealed  for 
an  end  to  the  violence;  ("Its  eot  to  stop,  it's 
senseless.") 

Tliat  evening,  we  broadcast  a  7  minute 
program,  highlighting  the  day's  events  In 
Newark.  This  program  stressed  the  personal 
tragedy  aspect  of  the  riot  and  avoided  all 
demagogic  actuality. 

July  15,  1967;  We  aired  actuality  of  New- 
ark police  spokesmen  (on  the  status  of  the 
riots).  Interviews  with  Nev.-ark's  Human 
Relations  Director  appealing  for  calm,  and 
statements  from  Newark  fire  department 
spokesmen  on  the  extent  of  damage.  One 
piece  of  Negro  actuality  was  broadcast,  an 
eyewitness,  who  said,  "if  provoked,  we  will 
take  up  arms." 

July  16,  1967;  On  broadcasts  this  day,  we 
aired  actuality  Inserts  of  Governor  Rich- 
ard Hughes  on  3  newscasts;  a  report  from 
the  Newark  Fire  Commissioner;  a  30  second 
statement  from  Stokely  Carmlchael,  in  Lon- 
don, giving  his  explanation  for  the  Newark 
riots,  "eyewitness"  statements  from  local 
Negro  residents,  one  of  whom  said:  "I  would 
like  to  sit  down  and  discuss  the  problems." 
Another  said.  "If  we  could  travel,  wed  leave 
here  right  now."  Also  broadcast;  Negro 
Councilman  Calvin  West,  who  proposed 
remedies  for  the  rioting. 

July  17,  1967;  News  teams  were  sent  to 
Plalnfield  and  Newark.  New  Jersey  to  file 
status  reports  on  these  riot-tOrn  cities. 
Mostly,  these  were  updates  on  casualty  and 
damage  flg\n-es.  Also,  we  broadcast  a  state- 
ment  bv   Reverend   John   McNeil   of  Plain- 


field,    who   said   he   wanted   to   talk   to   the 
rioters  to  calm  them  down. 

July  18.  1967;  We  broadcast  aftermath 
pieces  on  the  New  Jersey  disturbances. 

July  19,  1967;  We  devoted  5  minutes  of 
our  nightly  feature  program,  'The  World 
Today  "  to  "an  interview  with  the  President 
of  the  New  York  Urban  League,  John  Moe- 
ler,  on  remedies  for  racial  violence. 

July  23.  1967:  Since  the  Detroit  troubles 
developed  in  late  evening,  we  used  but  one 
correspondent's  report  from  the  field  (sta- 
tion WJBK,  Detroit). 

July  24.  1967:  Most  of  the  news  Insert  ma- 
terial consisted  of  correspondents'  reports 
wiUch  were  delivered  unemotionally  by  a 
team  of  professional  reporters  in  Detroit. 
Also  broadcast  were  several  actuality  state- 
ments of  Governor  George  Romney,  Senator 
Edward  Brooke,  Senators  Everett  Dlrksen  and 
Mike  Minsfield  and  Representative  John  Mc- 
Cormack. 

July  25,  1967:  We  broadcast  a  comprehen- 
sive correspondent's  report  on  the  Newark 
Black  Power  conference.  This  report  con- 
tained no  inflammatory  language  and  no 
statements  frota  Irresponsible  persons,  white 
or  negru 

Also,  on  this  day,  we  broadcast  corre- 
spondents' reports  on  the  status  of  the  De- 
troit riots,  a  statement  from  Casslus  Clay 
deploring  the  violence,  actualities  of  Sen- 
ators Brooke  and  Dlrksen  and  a  statement 
from  Governor  Romney.  That  evening,  we 
broadcast  a  brief  report  on  the  East  Harlem 
violence.  This  report  contained  no  actuali- 
ties and  was  treated  objectively.  Further,  we 
broadcast  live  President  Johnson's  report  on 
the  racial  unrest. 

July  28.  1967:  We  broadcast  several  situa- 
tloners  from  our  Detroit  correspondents,  ac- 
tuality cuts  of  Governor  Kerner  on  riot  in- 
vestigation and  interview  with  Senator 
Peter  Dominick  on  riot  causes. 

July  29.  1967:  We  aired  one  situationer 
from  Detroit  plus  5  voice  cuts  of  President 
Johnson  on  the  racial  unrest. 

July  30.  1967:  We  broadcast  two  corre- 
spondents' reports  on  the  aftermath  to  the 
Detroit  noting  (cleaning  up,  etc.) 

July  31.  1967:  Correspondent's  reports 
from  Milwaukee  on  National  Guard  sum- 
mons and  efforts  to  restore  order;  Governor 
Romney.  fed  from  Detroit,  on  ways  to  pre- 
vent future  riots. 

Postscript  To  Violence 

"Postscript  To  Violence"  was  broadcast  as 
a  special  presentation  of  "The  World  Today", 
Friday,  July  21,  1967. 

It  followed  one  week  to  the  day.  the  out- 
break of  racial  violence  in  Newark.  New 
Jersey. 

Tlie  aim  of  the  program  was  to  look  to 
the  future  and  determine  what  could  be  done 
to  ease  tensions  in  big  city  ghettos. 

To  begin,  the  program  sought  an  answer^ 
to  the  question:  "Who  suffers  by  these 
riots?"  The  answer  was  given  most  voclfer- 
ouslv  In  the  cries  of  Tedock  Bell's  family  as 
they  learned  of  his  death  at  Newark  City 
Hospital  and  in  the  choked-up  voice  of  a 
fireman  who  carried  a  bloodied  10-year-old 
boy  to  an  ambulance. 

in  the  script,  it  was  acknowledged  that 
problems  do  exist  in  the  ghetto,  but  at  the 
same  time  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the 
solutions  e.\ist  as  well. 

Whitney  Young.  Jr.,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Urban  League,  was  a  Negro 
voice  of  mcxJeratlon.  In  an  exdusive  inter- 
view for  this  program,  he  noted  that  the 
federal  government  has  been  moving  too 
slowly  to  improve  the  plight  of  the  Negroes; 
that  Washington  should  attack  the  Negro 
problem  with  the  same  zest  it's  fighting  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Young  also  concurred 
that  the  riots  are  bad;  that  they  hurt  the 
Negro  more  than  they  help  him. 

Sargent  Shriver,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  said  it  was  danger- 
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OUM  to  build  up  hope  In  promUes  to  Negroes 
without  providing  action.  "We're  In  trou- 
ble." he  said,  "if  we  don't  listen  to  what  they 
have  to  say."  Shrlver  stressed  that  it's  neces- 
sary to  talk  with  Negroes  and  to  do  things 
with  them. 

To  show  how  New  Tork  City  officials  are 
working  to  ease  ghetto  tensions,  a  Mutual 
rep>orter  went  on  a  tour  of  Harlem  with  Wil- 
liam Booth,  New  York's  Commissioner  of 
Human  Rights. 

The  story  was  told  In  the  sound  of  happy 
kids  In  a  pool  and  active  youngsters  on  a 
play  street  as  Booth  explained  the  functions 
of  the  city's  "Summer  Task  Force". 

Senator  Peter  Domlnlck  pointed  out  that 
racial  demonstrations  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  Johnson  administration.  "To  begin 
with,"  said  Domlnlck.  "we  have  to  recreate 
respect  for  our  legal  process."  The  Colorado 
Senator  said  that  Congress  alone  can't  solve 
the  ills,  "but  all  people  must  work  to  help." 

Congressman  William  Cramer  spoke  about 
the  antl-rlot  bill  to  crack  down  on  agita- 
tors— a  bUl  which  had  Just  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Congressman  Augustus  Hawkins— a  Negro 
from  Los  Angeles  Watts  district — asserted 
that  Congress  has  not  dOne  enough  to  provide 
better  housing,  more  Jobs  and  better  law  en- 
forcement. He  noted  that  the  cures  are  avall- 
alale  .  .  .  but  only  If  Congress  acts. 

Congressmen  Ford  and  Grlffln  of  Michigan 
took  note  of  Congressional  action  taken  In 
recent  years  and  pwlnted  to  additional  meas- 
ures which  must  be  provided   Immediately. 

The  program  ended  with  a  dramatic  mon- 
tage of  sound.  The  script  noted  that  the 
sounds  of  riots — the  sounds  of  the  60's — must 
be  exchanged  for  the  hopeful  sounds  of  the 
70's — laughing,  happy  kids — "for  the  sake 
of  all  humanity". 

MBS  EnrrORiAL,  July  18.  1967 

Broken  down  to  Its  essentials,  the  Impor- 
tant question  about  those  racial  riots  In 
Newark  is  this:  Were  they  "spontaneous"— 
a  sudden  explosion  of  antl-Wblte  hostility, 
or  were  they  "engineered"? 

The  Justice  Department  says  It  has  no 
Information  that  outsiders  were  Involved 
In  the  Newark  disturbances.  Perhaps  not, 
but  this  seems  to  miss  the  point.  More 
relevant — and  perhaps  more  revealing  is  the 
fact  that  Negro  leaders  In  New  Jersey  have 
worked  out  a  "truce"  with  civil  authorities. 

It  Negro  leaders  will  agree  to  press  for  an 
end  to  the  disturbances,  we  might  ask  where 
these  men  were  a  week  ago  when — appar- 
ently  before   the   explosion   took   place. 

Had  they  so  acted.  27  persons — Negro  and 
White — would  be  alive  today.  Millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  property  would  not  lie 
smoldering  under  charred  ruins;  and  racial 
harmony  across  the  land  would  not  have  been 
dealt  such  a  devastating  blow. 


This,  we  submit,  is  a  key  toward  under- 
standing the  tragic  events  which  have  cast  a 
pall  over  a  score  of  cities  In  the  past  several 
weeks. 

MBS  EDrroRiAi,,  July  24, 1967 
Not  often  has  one  American  city  held  the 
dubio\is  honor  of  furnishing  the  scene  for 
two  tragic  news  events  within  a  single  week. 
Newark.  New  Jersey,  is  such  a  place.  The 
echo  of  sniper  fire  was  still  in  the  air  when 
several  negro  extremist  organizations  con- 
verged on  that  unhappy  city  to  hold  a  so- 
called  Black  Power  convention.  Any  hope 
that  responsible  discussion  on  racial  matters 
would  result  from  this  meeting  was  quickly 
dashed,  as  one  Negro  after  the  other  took 
the  speaker's  platform  to  Justify  racial  vio- 
lence, to  denounce  all  symbols  of  authority 
and  responsibility  (including  moderate  men 
of  their  own  race) ,  to  issue  Impossible  de- 
mands on  every  Issue  from  the  racial  makeup 
of  the  Newark  city  administration  to  Wash- 
ington's handling  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

If  those  responsible  for  the  Newark  con- 
vention expected  that  this  kind  of  fire-brand 
oratory  would  win  them  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding for  the  causes  they  espouse, 
these  expectations  were  in  vain.  If  they  ex- 
pected, however,  to  shock  and  anger  the 
resfMDnsible  men  and  women  of  America,  they 
succeeded  beyond  their  wildest  anticipations. 


MBS  Editorial,  July  20, 1967 
Those    Negro-White    disturbances 


„  which 

have  rent  the  summer  air  call  attention  to 
a  problem  which  goes  deeper  than  racial 
hostility. 

In  virtually  every  report  of  violence — from 
Newark  to  Minneapolis  the  belligerents  have 
been  young  people  .  .  .  mostly  In  their  teens. 
a  few  In  their  twenties. 

We  have  heard  much  talk  about  the  gen- 
eration gap  ...  the  refusal  by  youth  to 
respect  their  parents  ...  or  the  traditional 
values  on  which  their  parents  depended  to 
preserve  unity  in  the  family  and  order  in  the 
nation. 

Most  of  us  have  heard  or  seen  those  but- 
tons which  read,  "Don't  trust  anyone  over 
thirty."  Till  now,  we  apparently  had  felt 
that  white  young  people  had  a  monopoly  on 
parental  resentment.  Newark,  with  its  ram- 
paging gangs  of  teenagers,  demonstrates  that 
this  resentment,  or  at  least  this  failure  to 
respect  authority,  parental  or  civil,  knows  no 
color  line. 


MBS  News  Excekpts.  July  24-29,  1967 

July  24,  1967.  11  a.m.— "Eight  thousand 
National  Guardsmen  trying  to  keep  the  peace 
in  Detroit,  Michigan,  where  violence  erupted 
soon  after  local  police  raided  a  Negro  tavern 
last  night.  Two  thousand  city  police  officers 
patrolling  trouble  areas.  Governor  Bomney 
Just  minutes  ago  requested  an  additional 
five  thousand  soldiers  to  reinforce  the  eight 
thousand  already  on  duty 

"Canadian  officials  sealed  off  the  border 
where  Detroit  and  Windsor.  Ontario  come  to- 
gether. 

"Other  racial  disturbances  earlier  reported 
in  Ellnols,  Wisconsin,  Connecticut  and  In 
Rochester.  New  York." 

July  24.  1967,  2:30  p.m.— "Tanks  rumbling 
through  Detroit's  streets  at  this  hour  .  .  . 
eight  thous.ind  National  Guardsmen  with 
fixed  bayonets  patrolling  trouble  areas  where 
racial  unrest  has  flared  since  last  night.  Two 
thousand  police  officers  on  duty  and  a  request 
from  Michigan  for  an  additional  five  thou- 
sand regular  army  troops  to  control  the  riots 
has  been  okayed  by  the  White  House.  As  to 
the  make  up  of  these  regular  military  units 
now  on  their  way,  we'll  call  on  a  Defense 
Department  spokesman." 

(Taped  DOD  spokesman  (30  seconds) ,  con- 
tent: Named  units  involved.) 

"Governor  Romney  worried  over  the  possi- 
bilities that  may  erupt  tonight  In  the  motor 
city  told  Mutual  News." 

(Taped  Romney  Insert  describing  the  con- 
ditions (13  seconds).) 

"Special  Assistant  to  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara.  Cyrus  Vance,  Is  on  his  way  to 
Selfridge  Air  Force  Base  some  30  miles  from 
Detroit  for  conferences  with  state  and  local 
officials. 

"An  ultimatum  from  Black  Power  advo- 
cates to  the  Federal  Government.  The  Black 
Power  convention  delegates  concluding  a 
meeting  in  Newark.  New  Jersey  held  a  news 
conference  and  said  Uncle  Sam  must  provide 
a  guaranteed  annual  wage  or  face  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  nation's  economy  by  the  Ne- 
groes." 

July  24,  1967.  6:00  p.m. — "President  John- 
son has  not  yet  decided  whether  to  send 
Federal  troops  Into  Detroit's  riot  area  .  .  . 
although  the  troops  have  been  arriving  at 
Selfridge  Air  Force  Base  30  miles  from  De- 
troit to  be  Immediately  available  If  needed. 

"Republican  leaders  are  calling  big  city 
rioting  a  national  crisis  and  demand  a  full 
Investigation  by  Congress  and  what  they  call 
more  forceful  action  by  the  President." 
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July  25,  1967,  11  a.m. — "Federal  troops  in 
control  of  the  strife-torn  motor  city  of  De- 
troit this  morning.  Hit  and  run  snipers  met 
trained  military  might  this  morning,  tanks 
and  armored  units  firing  machine  guns,  and 
light  arms.  The  death  toll  stands  at  23  so 
far  m  the  three-day  riot,  more  than  1,500 
persons  have  been  Injured.  A  state  of  emer- 
gency remains,  damage  estimated  at  more 
than  $200  million." 

July  25,  1967,  11:30  a.m.— "Federal  troops 
have  taken  control  with  some  reports  of  calm 
now  In  Detroit,  Michigan,  today,  following 
the  Joining  of  paratroopers,  ordered  In  by 
President  Johnson  In  the  fight  against  Negro 
rioters. 

"There  are  reports  of  racial  troubles  In  at 
least  three  other  Michigan  cities  today,  with 
further  racial  problems  In  at  least  seven 
other  American  cities." 

July  25.  1967,  2:30  pm.—" Negro  leader 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King  told  reporters  In 
Atlanta  he  supports  President  Johnson's  ac- 
tion in  sending  troops  into  Detroit.  Senators 
and  Congressmen  from  both  political  sides 
of  the  aisle  are  calling  for  a  full-scale  Con- 
gressional probe  Into  the  racial  riots  around 
the  country  .  .  .  the  death  toll  in  Detroit 
rises  .  .  .  more  arrests  .  .  .  more  injuries.  A 
first-hand  look  at  the  scene  as  of  the  mo- 
ment, from  the  man  on  the  scene,  Mutual's 
Lee  McNew  in  Detroit.  " 

(Taped  Insert,  1:04  seconds.  Content:  Sum- 
mary of  damage  and  injuries,  t 

July  25.  1967,  6:00  pin.- "President  John- 
son continues  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  riot- 
ing in  the  nation.  Report  from  Detroit  .  .  . 
an  outward  calm  where  rioting,  looting,  and 
violence  has  held  forth  for  two  consecutive 
days  .  .  .  Officials,  both  Federal  and  local 
are  counting  on  Federal  troops  and  National 
Guardsmen  to  keep  It  quiet  when  darkness 
falls.  Things  began  to  return  to  normal  in 
the  country's  fl'fth  largest  city  today  .  .  . 
with  big  banks  and  other  businesses  open, 
sanitation  trucks  picking  up  debris,  and 
gasoline  being  sold  again. 

"Governor  Romney  has  taken  some  of  the 
state  police  and  National  Guardsmen  out  of 
Detroit  and  sent  them  to  other  Michigan 
cities  where  there  have  been  signs  of  vio- 
lence. (Such  as  Pontlac.  Grand  Rapids,  and 
PUnt.) 

"Republican  Congressional  leaders  in 
Washington  are  planning  to  introduce  legis- 
lation-to  set  up  a  Joint  Senate-House  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  riots.  In  the  last  24 
h^urs.  several  areas  have  been  hit— the  most 
widespread  racial  violence  in  the  nation's 
history. 

.  "Civil  Rights  leader  Martin  Luther  King 
said  today  he  supports  the  President's  use 
of  Federal  troops  In  Detroit." 

July  26.  1967,  11  a.m.— "Thirty  nine  dead 
in  Detroit  riots  .  .  .  property  damage  well 
over  200  million  and  well  over  a  thousand 
fires  in  the  city  recorded  over  the  past  three 
days.  An  on-the-scene  report  now  from  Mu- 
tual's Bob  Hagen  in  Detroit. 

(Insert,  48  seconds.  Content:  Details  on 
damage  and  injuries.) 

"Racial  disturbances,  in  addition  to  De- 
troit are  being  counted  from  such  places  as 
Rochester.  New  York,  Saginaw.  Grand  Rapids, 
Pontlac,  Michigan  .  .  .  Phoenix.  Arizona,  To- 
ledo. Ohio,  and  other  smaller  cities, 

"Militant  Black  Power  advocate  H.  "Rap" 
Brown's  been  picked  up  .  .  .  the  story  from 
Mutual's  James  Hall. 

(Insert.  29   seconds.    Content:    Brown   ar-        i 
rested  by  police  at  National  Airport.) 

July  26,   1967,  2:30   p.na.— "The   voices  of 
Negro    leaders    were    bein^    raised    today   In        i 
support  of  the  call  by  President  Johnson  .  .  . 
to  every   citizen  ...  to   maintain   law   and 
order.  A  statement  released  in  New  York  City        I 
was  signed  by  Philip  Randolph.  Roy  Wilklns, 
Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  and  Martin  Luther        I 
King.  It  said  in  part.  "We  are  confident  that        , 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Negro  com- 


munity Joins  us  in  the  opposition  to  violence 
in  the  streets." 

July  27,  1967,  6:00  p.m.— "Federal  aid  Is 
being  made  available  to  De'rolt  for  victims 
of  the  rioting.  President  Johnson  tele- 
granuned  Governor  Romney  and  Mayor 
Cavanaugh  this  afternoon  that  cabinet  mem- 
bers have  been  directed  to  help  meet  the 
emergency  health,  food  and  safety  needs  of 
the  city.  The  President  also  met  with  Sec- 
retary McNamara,  Attorney  General  Clark, 
OEP  Director  Bryant,  and  staff  assistants, 
to  study  the  possibility  of  other  aid  as  re- 
quested by  the  Governor  and  the  Mayor. 

"Detroit  appears  to  be  calm  this  evening, 
for  the  first  time  since  rioting  broke  out 
Sunday  but  U.S.  troops  and  tanks  are  still 
on  the  streets  to  make  sure  things  remain 
quiet.  Both  Governor  Romney  and  Mayor 
Cavanaugh  said  hopefully  today  they  think 
the  major  violence  is  over. 

"In  Washington.  Rap  Brown,  the  head  of 
the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee held  a  news  conference  and  said 
black  people  have  no  recourse  other  than 
rebellion  and  that  violence  is  necessary. 
Brown  is  free  on  ball  on  a  charge  that  he 
Incited  to  riot  in  Cambridge,  Maryland  earlier 
this  week." 

July  28,  1967,  11:00  a.m. — "Peace  made 
the  riot  scene  today.  There  were  some  iso- 
lated incidents  ...  for  example  in  Detroit 
Mayor  Jerome  Cavanaugh  was  making  an 
Inspection  tour  of  some  of  the  strife-ravaged 
sections.  He  was  caught  In  a  crossfire  be- 
tween police  and  at  least  one  sniper.  The 
Mayor  was  not  hurt.  The  sniper  escaped. 
President  Johnson  has  proclaimed  this 
coming  Sunday  a  day  of  prayer  for  order 
and  reconciliation.  In  Havana  Black  Power 
Advocate  Stokely  Carmlchae!  says  he  no 
longer  cares  what  happens  to  him  when  he 
returns  to  the  USA.  Carmichael  also  has 
called  for  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  United 
States  and  had  words  of  praise  for  Fidel 
Castro." 

July  29,  1967. — "During  the  night  at  least 
nine  American  cities  were  plagued  by  more 
civil  disorders  with  the  most  serious  racial 
disturbances  in  Chicago.  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York  and  Cambridge,  Maryland. 

"In  Cambridge  four  Negroes  were  arrested 
by  National  Guardsmen  after  shotgun  blasts 
were  fired  at  a  police  patrol  car.  They  were 
charged  with  assault  with  intent  to  kill.  In 
Chicago  again  police  were  fired  upon  as  they 
dispersed  a  crowd.  In  Poughkeepsie  same 
situation  after  police  arrested  a  man  in  the 
Negro  section  of  the  city." 


The  Top  of  the  News  With  Fvlton  Lewis 
III,  Week  of  July  24-July  28.  1967 

MONDAY,    JULY    24,     1967 W.\SHINGTON,    D.C. 

Riotous  bhrgain  hunting  in  Detroit 
At  the  request  of  Michigan's  Governor 
George  Romney,  President  Johnson  today 
ordered  nearly  5.000  federal  troops  rb  the 
Detroit  area  to  be  made  available  for  combat 
duty  should  they  be  needed  to  bring  race 
riots  in  that  city  under  control. 

The  troops  were  fiown  in  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  Kentucky  throughout  the  afternoon 
In  a  massive  airlift.  They  are  Joining  more 
than  8.000  of  Michigan's  National  Guardsmen 
and  2.000  state  police  who  have  already  been 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  175-block  square 
Negro  neighborhood  on  the  west  side,  some 
three  miles  from  the  center  of  Detroit,  the 
scene  of  a  violent ^outb\arst  of  rioting  and 
looting  last  night. 

In  his  telegram  to  President  Johnson  re- 
questing assistance.  Governor  Romney  said: 
"It  is  the  unanimous  Judgment  of  state  and 
local  officials  and  the  Michigan  mtlitary 
establishment  that  our  situation  may  con- 
tinue at  least  through  tonight.  Last  night 
the  combined  efforts  of  1,400  Michigan  Na- 
tional Guardsmen.  2.000  state  and  Detroit 
police  and  the  fire  departments  of  Detroit 
and  30  surrounding  communities  were  un- 


able to  contain  this  massive  outbreak  of 
violence,  fire,  theft  and  general  disregard 
for  law  and  order."  Romney  then  asked  for 
"immediate  deployment  of  federal  troops 
Into  Michigan  to  assist  state  and  local  au- 
thorities in  establishing  law  and  order  In  the 
city  of  Detroit." 

The  Detroit  outbreak,  like  many  previous 
race  riots  in  other  cities  throughout  the  na- 
tion over  the  past  year  or  so.  appeared  to  be 
sparked  as  a  result  of  a  fairly  routine  police 
action.  City  police  raided  an  after-hours 
drinking  establishment,  open  in  violation  of 
Michigan's  2  a.m.  curfew,  arresting  73  per- 
sons. A  crowd  gathered,  bottles  began  to  fly, 
and  the  riot  was  on. 

President  Johnson,  in  addition  to  dis- 
patching federal  troops  this  afternoon,  called 
former  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Cyrus 
Vance  back  to  active  duty  from  his  retire- 
ment. He  will  act  as  a  liaison  between  Gov. 
Romney  and  the  White  House  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  crisis.  Under  the  President's 
orders,  the  two  brigades  of  federal  troops 
will  remain  at  Selfridge  Air  Force  Base  (30 
miles  from  Detroit!  until  the  President 
Issues  further  directives  for  them  to  proceed 
into  the  riot  areas.  These  combat  orders 
would  apparently  come  at  the  suggestion  of 
Cyrus  Vance. 

Governor  Romney.  saying  this  afternoon 
that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
the  amount  of  Negro  looting  of  stores,  said 
the  federal  troops  (If  called  into  action) 
should  be  enough  "to  stop  the  looting,  arson 
and  sniping."  He  added:  "Experience  of 
similar  outbreaks  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try indicates  that  they  are  rarely  limited  to 
a  period  of  one  day  and  night." 

Througliout  the  day  National  Guardsmen 
stood  guard  as  firemen  fought  blazes  in 
scattered  sections  of  tl:e  city.  Several  firemen 
had  been  injured  by  rioters  who  showered 
bricks  and  botties  on  them. 

At  least  four  persons  have  been  confirmed 
dead,  and  there  have  been  five  other  reported 
fatallUes.  More  than  800  persons  were  In- 
jured and  over  a  thousand  have  been  ar- 
rested as  a  result  of  Just  one  day  of  rioting. 
The  damage,  according  to  preliminary  esti- 
mates, has  soared  past  the  $100  million  fig- 
ure, and  that  estimate,  of  course,  does  not 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  many,  if  not 
most,  of  Detroit's  industries  have  been  shut 
down  as  a  result  of  the  violence.  The  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  In  and  around  the 
city  have  closed  almost  all  of  their  plants  for 
the"  second  and  third  shifts  tonight.  Mall  de- 
livery has  been  halted  In  some  areas.  Even 
the  baseball  game  between  the  Detroit  Tigers 
and  the  Baltimore  Orioles,  scheduled  for  to- 
morrow, has  been  cancelled. 

In  some  areas,  entire  blocks  of  homes  and 
businesses  had  been  burned  to  the  ground — 
tlie  hardest  hit  areas  being  Uie  Negro  neigh- 
borhoods— but  some  looting  even  took 
place  downtown. 

Congressional  comment  on  the  Detroit  sit- 
uation was  varied.  Georgia  Democrat  Sena- 
tor Herman  Talmadge  called  mob  rioting  a 
"national  emergency"  and  urged  President 
Johnson  to  "speak  to  the  people"  about  law 
and  order. 

His  comments  were  quickly  endorsed  by 
Virginia's  Democrat  Senator  Harry  Byrd.  Jr. 

Talmadge  said  he  has  long  felt  that  "there 
has  been  a  serious  lack  of  national  leader- 
ship in  taking  steps  to  avert  rioting  and  mob 
violence."  He  ll^  he  has  repeatedly  urged 
the  President  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  "both  white  and  Negro,  that  law 
and  order  are  going  to  prevail  throughout 
the  land,  come  what  may." 

The  Georgia  Democrat  then  added:  "I  do 
so  again  today.  I  fervently  urge  the  Presi- 
dent, as  the  elected  leader  of  this  great  na- 
tion, to  speak  to  the  people  In  this  national 
crisis.  It  Is  his  incumbent  duty  to  utilize 
the  power  of  his  office  and  Influence  to  re- 
store law  and  order  and  maintain  domestic 
peace.  I  say  that  he  should  take  this  matter 


to  the  people,  and  to  the  responsible  leaders 
of  both  races,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion." 

Senate  Republican  Leader  Everett  Dlrksen 
also  took  note  of  the  Detroit  riots  today, 
describing  them  as  a  "form  of  anarchy" 
which  cannot  be  permitted  to  continue. 

He  said  there  are  fears  among  the  people 
about  where  riots  might  erupt  next,  such  as 
in  Washington.  D.C,  or  In  other  cities.  He 
said  also  there  are  hints  that  "there  Is  a 
timetable,"  but  he  added  that  there  Is  not 
yet  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  this  theory. 
Dlrksen  concluded  that  local,  state  and.  If 
necessary,  federal  authority  must  be  used  to 
see  that  there  is  "no  Insurrection,  no  anar- 
chy, no  breakdown  of  law  and  order," 

Black  Pow-Wow  in  Netvark 
Whil«  Negro  rioters  were  creating  havoc  In 
the  city  of  Detroit,  a  National  Black  Power 
Conference  was  adjourning  In  Newark.  New 
Jersey,  the  scene  of  similar  violence  Just  a 
week  ago.  The  Black  Power  advocates  de- 
manded, among  other  things,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  provide  an  unspecified 
guaranteed  annual  wage  to  every  American, 
or  else,  to  use  their  words,  or  else  the  Gov- 
ernment will  face  further  disruption  of  the 
economy  by  Negroes. 

The  Conference  delegates  also  approved  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  study  of  a  plan  to 
establish  two  nations  within  this  country — 
one  for  the  whites,  another  for  the  Negro. 

Meanwhile,  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
exponents  of  black  power.  Stokely  Car- 
michael. wrapped  up  a  week-long  visit  to 
England  (Where  he  has  been  attempting  to 
Incite  blacks  into  action )  and  departed  for 
Communist  Czechoslovakia.  Reportedly  his 
ultimate  destination  is  Hanoi,  the  capital  of 
Communist  North  Vietnam. 

Carmichael  left  while  Scotland  Yard  au- 
thorities were  in  the  process  of  drawing  up 
a  report  on  hte  activities  in  England  for 
Home  Secretary  Roy  Jenkins.  The  Home  Of- 
fice has  the  power  to  band  or  expel  foreign 
nationals  from  Britain,  a  step  which  it  was 
Beriously  considering  In  the  case  of  Stokely 
Carmichael. 

One  prominent  British  newspaper,  the 
Daily  Sketch,  earlier  today  accused  Car- 
michael of  violating  Britain's  race  relations 
act  by  Inciting  racial  violence,  and  it  de- 
manded to  know  why  "this  dangerous  man" 
has  not  been  pr'isecuted. 

The  British  paper's  question  has  been 
asked  many  times  by  newspapers  and  grass- 
roots citizens  in  this  country.  Justice  De- 
partment officials  have  never  taken  any  ac- 
tion against  Carmichael  lor  his  agitational 
efforts  within  the  United  States,  claiming 
they  had  neither  sufficient  law.  nor  evidence, 
to  prosecute.  This  deficiency  may  well  be 
changed,  however,  should  Carmichael  proceed 
on  his  unauthorized  trip  to  Nonh  Vietnam, 
and  should  the  Congress  proceed  to  pass  a 
federal  antl-rlot  bill. 

In  the  meantime,  the  city  of  Detroit  will 
remain  in  a  state  of  crisis  while  the  burnings 
and  lootings  of  Negro  mobs  continue,  and 
law-respecting  citizens  of  every  other  city 
In  the  nation  will  sit  and  wait,  wondering 
how  long  it  will  be  before  a  similar  outbreak 
imperils  the  security  and  safety  of  their 
community. 

As  Senator  Talmadge  suggested  today. 
Presidential  action  to  reinforce  law  and  order 
throughout  this  nation  Is  long  overdue.  There 
Is  a  great  deal  which  could  be  done,  including 
a  reversal  In  the  Administration's  attitude 
of  leniency  toward  criminals  and  toward 
black-power  advocates.  But  a  great  first  step 
could  be  brought  about  if  the  President 
would  only  lend  his  name  and  the  prestige  of 
his  office  to  a  dramatic  and  firm  insistence 
on  a  national  respect  for  law  and  order. 

Poverty  programs  and  rat-control  bills  are 
politics,  and  can  be  debated  at  the  leisure 
of  the  Congress,  The  people  of  the  nation, 
however,  have  some  rights  of  their  own  which 
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they  expect  to  be  protected  during  the  In- 
terim, the  most  basic  of  these  being  the 
protection  of  their  lives  and  property  from 
violent  mobs.  The  President's  decision  to 
send  federal  troops  to  Detroit  is  to  be  com- 
mended, but  a  little  preventive  action  Is  also 
needed  to  end  the  terrorism  which  has  made 
the  cities  of  this  nation  as  Insecure  as  the 
villages  of  South  Vietnam. 

»  •  •  •  • 

TLESDAY.  JULV  25.   1967— WASHINGTON.  DC. 

Civil  blights  spreading  throughout  the 
nation 

For  the  past  twenty-four  hours,  civil  war- 
fare and  anarchy  (most  of  it  led  by  young 
Negro  hoodlums)  has  been  on  a  sharp  in- 
crease throughout  nearly  every  section  of 
the  nation,  and  there  Is  no  Indication  that 
things  will  get  any  better  t<^lght,  or 
tomorrow. 

The  list  of  riot-torn  cities  has  grown.  It 
now  Includes  not  only  Detroit  (the  scene  of 
the  most  destructive  violence),  but  three 
other  Michigan  cities  (Pontlac.  Flint  and 
Grand  Rapids  i;  New  York's  Puerto  Rican 
Harlem  where  a  third  day  of  noting  produced 
two  dead  and  20  injured:  Rochester.  New 
York,  where  two  more  died  and  three  were 
Injuried;  Englewood,  New  Jersey:  Tucson, 
Arizona:  Houston,  Texas;  Portsmouth.  Vir- 
ginia: Toledo  and  Lima,  Ohio;  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  and.  Cambridge.  Maryland.  And  ra- 
cial tensions  have  again  reached  a  high  point 
In  Cairo.  Illinois,  which  has  already  suffered 
rioting,  and  at  least  a  score  of  other  cities. 

In  Detroit,  the  latest  toll  la  24  dead  and 
more  than  1.5C0  Injured.  Estimates  of  the  de- 
struction caused  by  the  rioters  range  as  high 
today  as  8200  million. 

Late  last  night,  President  Johnson  under 
heavy  prodding  from  Detroit  Mayor  Cava- 
naugh.  and  Michigan  Governor  George 
Romney.  ordered  about  1.500  federal  troops 
Into  the  combat  area— a  175-block  Negro 
community  three  miles  from  downtown 
Detroit.  Seme  of  the  crack  airborne  soldiers 
deployed  are  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
but  commented  that  the  present  conflict 
right  here  at  home  is  even  more  intense. 
,  This  afternoon.  Governor  Romney.  facing 
a  shortage  of  National  Guardsmen  and  state 
police  In  the  wake  of  racial  outbrusts  In 
three  other  cities  In  his  state,  announced  he 
was  releasing  what  he  termed  "an  appro- 
priate number"  of  men  from  duty  In  Detroit 
for  assignment  In  the  othsr  potentially  ex- 
plosive areas.  The  exact  number  of  men  In- 
volved, however,  was  not  disclosed. 

National  Guardsmen  are  also  on  duty 
patrols  In  Minneapolis  and  this  afternoon 
Ohio  Governor  James  Rhodes  called  out  500 
of  his  state's  militia  for  assignment  to  Toledo 
on  a  stand-by  basis.  Throughout  last  night 
and  this  morning,  that  city  was  the  scene  of 
widespread  looting  and  flrebombing  by  rov- 
ing bands  of  Negro  youths.  The  picture  was 
best  summed  up  by  a  Negro  Baptist  minister 
who  witnessed  many  of  the  Incidents  there, 
and  saUl:  "The  trouble  carried  no  racial 
tones  and  was  downright  thievery.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  bunch  of  young  people  who  thought 
they  could  get  something  for  nothing." 

In  Maryland.  Republican  Governor  Splro  T. 
Asnew  today  ordered  700  Nat^Jpnal  Guards- 
men In-.o  the  Eistern  Shore  community  of 
Cambridge  to  forestall  any  further  violence 
there,  after  a  night  of  shooting  and  arson  In 
which  two  persons  were  Injured  and  most  of 
two  blocks  of  the  Negro  section  was  gutted  by 
fire. 

The  violence  there  has  been  attributed 
In  great  part  to  an  enflamlng  speech  In 
Cambridge  last  night  by  the  national  chair- 
man of  the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee.  H.  Rap  Brown,  who  repeat- 
edly urged  his  audience  of  cheering  Negroes 
to  resort  to  violence  to  gain  Black  Power. 

Brown  told  the  crowd:  "We  shouldn't 
march,  unless  we  march  with  gtms.  If  Amer- 


ica doesn't  come  around,  we  should  burn 
it  down.  We've  got  to  make  the  change  come. 
The  streets  belong  to  us,  and  we've  got  to 
take  them." 

Later,  he  made  another  reference  to  the 
need  for  weapons,  saying:  "You  better  get 
you  bome  guns.  The  only  thing  honkles  |or 
whites]  respect  is  guns.  The  honkie  looted 
us  from  Africa.  He's  the  greatest  thief  of  all 
time." 

For  the  next  five  hours,  Cambridge  Ne- 
groes heeded  Hl-own's  advice,  exchanging 
gunfire  with  police  officials,  and  burning  to 
the  ground  a  barbershop,  motel,  tavern, 
church,  school  and  several  homes.  Damage 
was  estimated  at  well  over  9100.000. 

This  afternoon,  the  FBI  announced  that  a 
federal  warrant  has  been  issued  for  Brown's 
arrest  under  charges  of  fleeing  the  state  to 
avoid  prosecution. 

Two  state  warrants  were  Issued  against 
him  earlier.  One  charged  him  with  Inciting 
a  riot;  the  other  said  he  "counseled  and  pro- 
C'.ircd  the  burning  of  Pine  Street  Elementary 
School"  in  Cambridge.  Maryland's  District 
Attorney  explained  that  the  federal  authori- 
ties have  become  Involved  In  the  case  after 
It  was  learned  that  the  militant  SNCC  chair- 
man had  left  the  state.  He  had  come  to 
Cambridge  yesterday  from  Philadelphia, 
was  treated  at  a  Cambridge  hospital  for  a 
gunshot  wound  suffered  during  the  rioting 
last  night,  and  departed  promptly. 

Meanwhile  there  was  some  further  news 
today  about  the  whereabouts  of  another 
black  power  advocate — former  SNCC  chair- 
man Stokely  Carmlchael.  A  dispatch  from 
Havana,  Cuba,  reported  that  he  has  made 
plans  to  attend  the  Communist-sponsored 
Latih  American  Solidarity  Organization  Con- 
ference to  be  held  there  the  first  week  In 
August — that  Is,  after  he  returns  from  his 
present  trip  to  Communist  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Hanoi,  the  capital  city  of  Communist 
North  Vietnam. 

Again,  the  current  outbreaks  of  racial 
violence  throughout  the  nation  were  the 
dominant  topic  of  conversation  on  Capitol 
Hill  today.  New  Hampshire  Republican  Con- 
gressman Louis  Wyman  Introduced  legisla- 
tion that  would  take  away  all  federal  bene- 
.fits  for  life  for  anyone  convicted  of  rioting, 
Including  benefits  for  veterans  and  the 
elderly.  Mississippi  Democrat  Congressman 
Jamie  Whitten  blamed  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  riots,  charging  It  with  creating  a 
sense  of  lawlessness  throughout  the  nation. 
New  York  Democrat  Rep.  Hugh  Carney 
called  for  an  "emergency"  resolution  giving 
the  President  the  authority  to  embargo  all 
arms  and  ammunition  in  riot-torn  areas.   . 

And  New  York's  most  liberal  Democrat. 
William  Fitts  Ryan,  charged  that  Congress 
Itself  Is  to  blame  for  the  rioting  by  not  hav- 
ing passed  even  more  legislation  for  Im- 
proved housing,  education  and  health  care. 

West  Virginia  Democrat  Senator  Robert  C. 
BVrd  delivered  perhaps  the  fiercest  speech  of 
his  entire  career,  saying  that  the  "Insurrec- 
tion" in  the  cities  "should  be  put  down  with 
brutal  force."  Police,  he  said,  should  not 
wait  to  fire  until  fired  upon,  and  "adult 
looters  should  be  shot  on  the  spot."  The 
West  Virginia  Democrat  added:  "It  Is  later 
th.in  we  think.  Hoodlums,  looters,  snipers 
should  no  longer  be  handled  with  kid  gloves 
.  .  .  firemen  should  be  equipped  with  arms 
to  protect  themselves.  If  necessary." 

He  then  criticized  public  officials.  Includ- 
ing two  Cabinet  membefs.  for  citing  the 
threat  of  violence  as  an^irgument  for  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  expand  federal  services 
to  the  needy  and  Jobless.  Byrd  said  such 
programs  should  be  considered  on  their 
merits  In  "reasoned  debate."  using  the 
thre.it  of  violence  (and  he  specifically  men- 
tioned testimony  to  this  effect  by  Secretary 
Weaver,  and  by  former  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach)  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
blackmail. 

Byrd    deplored    public    officials    'who    "de- 


plore violence  in  one  sentence,  and  then 
seek  to  place  the  blame  for  It  on  society  in 
the  next."  "It  is  little  wonder,"  he  concluded, 
"that  rioters  are  encouraged  to  do  violence." 
In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  civil  rights  leader 
Martin  Luther  King  offered  his  pat  explana- 
tion for  the  violence,  saying  that  "every 
single  breakout  of  rsiclal  violence  without 
exception  has  substantially  been  ascribed  to 
gross  unemployment."  In  a  telegram  to 
President  Johnson,  King  said:  "I  propose 
specifically  the  creation  of  a  national  agency 
that  shall  provide  a  job  to  every  person  who 
needs  work." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  is  very,  very  wrong  in 
his  evaluation,  and  the  massive  riots  in  De- 
troit prove  my  point.  Ever  since  the  race 
riots  of  1943.  Detroit,  more  than  any  other 
city  in  the  nation,  perhaps,  has  been  diligent 
In  its  efforts  to  provide  a  better  life  for  its 
Negro  inhabitants.  Discrimination  has  been 
totally  eliminated  from  the  law  books,  and 
almost  totally  eliminated  from  practice  in 
employment.  Its  war  on  poverty  program  has 
been  cited  even  by  civil  rights  leaders  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  in  the  nation.  Its  Inner 
city  schools  are  completely  desegregated  and 
are  highly  rated.  Its  police  force  has  been 
commended  again  even  by  many  civil  rights 
leaders  as  a  model  of  restraint.  The  unions 
there  have  been  free  from  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  for  Improved  Negro  living  conditions. 
And  yet  Detroit,  this  model  city  of  the  Great 
Society,  has  been  the  chosen  scene  of  per- 
haps tlie  worst  riot  this  nation  has  suffered 
In  the  recent  outbreaks  over  the  past  few 
years. 

New  York's  Democrat  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, in  a  surprising  statement  today,  con- 
ceded for  perhaps  the  first  time  In  his  life 
that  maybe  the  very  concept  of  government 
welfare  solutions  to  big-city  problems  is  to 
blame  for  the  present  unrest.  He  said,  in 
fact,  that  public  housing  programs  ha,ve 
failed  to  meet  the  inner-city  Negro  ghetto 
problems.  Other  welfare  state  solutions  have 
similarly  failed.  The  answer,  according  to 
Kennedy:  Call  on  the  Free  Enterprise  system 
for  a  full-scale  attack  on  these  problems — 
have  major  firms  participate  in  building 
housing  for  the  underprivileged.  A  novel 
approach.  Indeed — it's  a  wonder  nobody  has 
thought  of  It  until  today. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee today  ordered  its  staff  investigators  to 
determine  whether  poverty  program  workers 
were  involved  in  the  big  city  riots  of  recent 
weeks. 

The  Committee.  In  a  closed  meeting,  voted 
to  send  Investigators  representing  both  par- 
ties to  make  tlie  Inquiry  in  response  to 
charges  that  poverty  workers  were  Involved 
in  tlie  Newark.  New  Jersey,  riot.  The  investi- 
gators will  also  travel  to  Detroit. 

For  35  years  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
under  the  New  and  Fair  Deals,  and  under 
the  Great  Societies  and  the  Wars  on  Poverty 
and  what  have  you  (all  of  these,  of  course, 
being  welfare-state  systems),  the  American 
people  have  been  taught  to  believe  It  is 
morally  permissible  and  Indeed  productive 
to  "take  from  each  according  to  his  ability 
and  to  bestow  upon  each  according  to  his 
need."  Or.  as  President  Johnson  himself  has 
s:ild:  "Take  from  the  haves  and  give  to  the 
have-nots." 

Many  Negroes  living  in  some  of  the 
nation's  less  prosperous  communities  have 
apparently  taken  the  "something  for  noth- 
ing" approach  to  heart.  They  have  not  been 
content,  however,  with  the  speed  with  which 
government  has  been  taking  from  the  haves 
and  giving  to  the  "have-nots."  So  some  of 
them  have  decided  to  play  the  Robin  Hood 
g:ime  themselves.  When  it's  done  directly, 
however.  Robin  Hoodism  Is  not  considered 
"humanitarian"  or  "liberalism."  It  Is  called 
by  Its  correct  names:  "theft,"  "looting"  and 
"destruction." 
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WEDNESDAY.    JULY    26.    1967 — WASHINGTON,   D.C. 

Brush  riots  around  the  country 
Tlie  racial  warfare  In  Detroit,  after  cooling 
down  somewhat  this  morning,  was  on  again 
this  afternoon  in  full  force  with  Michigan 
Governor  George  Romney  saying:  "The  snip- 
ing ...  Is  now  worse  than  it  has  been  in 
previous  days." 

Estimates  of  the  toll  thvis  far  In  that  In- 
surrection range  up  to  40  dead,  at  least  35 
of  these  confirmed,  and  $250  million  in  dam- 
age. Thus,  the  Detroit  riots  have  already  sur- 
passed the  violence  in  Watts  two  years  ago, 
where  35  were  killed,  and  only  $200  million 
damage  was  suffered. 

Elsewhere  in  the  nation,  during  the  past 
24  hours,  there  were  scores  of  other  outbreaks 
of  racial  violence.  The  SUte  of  Michigan  was 
hardest  hit.  Firebombings  and  lootings  ter- 
rorized Saginaw  In  central  Michigan  last 
night.  At  least  eight  persons  were  shot.  That 
city,  ironically,  has  a  highly  respected  Negro 
mayor. 

Grand  Rapids.  Michigan,  suffered  Its  sec- 
ond night  of  race  riotings.  and  in  Mt.  Clem- 
ens, Negro  youths  put  to  the  torch  a  big  car- 
racing  track  and  an  unfinished  high-rise 
apartment  building. 

In  Chicago,  firebombings  and  lootings 
plagued  the  same  areas  on  the  west  side  that 
were  the  scene  of  massive  rotlng  Just  a  year 
ago. 

In  New  York  City  Puerto  Rican  Harlem, 
violence  erupted  for  a  fourth  consecutive 
night. 

Other  violence  was  touched  off  in  Phoenix, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  Sacramento,  California, 
and  Toledo,  Ohio.  A  tense  peace  has  appar- 
ently been  restored  in  some  previous  battle 
areas  like  Rochester.  New  York,  and  Cam- 
bridge. Maryland. 

Here  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  where  there 
Is  an  unspoken  fear  of  possible  Negro  vio- 
lence this  summer,  the  Members  of  Congress 
seemed  to  be  groping  for  some  solution  to 
the  apparent  collapse  of  law  and  order  else- 
where in  the  nation. 

The  only  legislative  proposals  which  are 
likely  to  get  prompt  attention,  however,  are 
a  House-passed  antl-rlot  bill  which  would 
make  it  a  federal  crime  for  a  person  to  cross 
state  lines  to  foment  riots,  and  a  Republican 
sponsored  bill  calling  for  an  Immediate, 
across-the-board,  bipartisan  Senate-House 
investigation  of  the  recent  racial  outbursts. 
This  last  recommendation  may  get  caught  In 
a  web  of  partisan  wrangling,  though,  since 
the  Democrats  will  be  hesitant  to  let  any  Re- 
publican-conceived legislation  get  the  stamp 
of  approval.  On  an  issue  of  as  much  public 
concern  as  race  riots  the  Democrats  will  nat- 
urally want  to  get  full  credit  and  glory  for 
any  widely  publicized  investigations  or  hear- 
ings. Thus,  the  proposal  today  by  Oklahoma 
Democrat  Senator  Fred  Harris  that  the  Presi- 
dent personally  appoint  a  "blue-ribbon" 
commission  on  civil  strife  to  study  the  recent 
riots. 

This  afternoon,  Louisiana  Democrat  Con- 
gressman Edwin  Willis,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
announced  that  his  panel  has  found  enough 
evidence  that  subversives  have  been  Involved 
m  recent  riotiflg  to  pursue  the  question  fur- 
ther in  public  hearings.  The  evidence,  he 
said,  has  been  developed  as  a  result  of  ten 
months  of  intensive  Committee  investiga- 
tions. He  did  not  announce  when  hearings 
will  begin. 

Suspicions  concerning  outside  Involvement 
in  the  racial  outbursts  seem  to  be  supported 
by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  testimony 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
In  February  of  this  year.  At  that  time,  he 
said.  "Communists  and  other  subversives 
and  extremists  .  .  .  were  active  in  exploiting 
and  aggravating  the  (earlier]  riots  In  Harlem, 
Watts,  Cleveland  and  Chicago." 

Just  today,  at  National  Airport  In  the 
Washington  area,  FBI  agents  arrested  black- 
power  agitator  H.  Rap  Brown,  the  national 
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clialrman  of  the  Student  Non-Violent  Co- 
ordinating Committee.  He  was  taken  into 
custody  not  on  federal  charges,  however,  but 
so  that  he  could  be  prosecuted  In  the  state 
of  Maryland  for  inciting  Negroes  to  riot  in 
Cambridge,  Maryland,  Monday  night. 

Even  as  he  was  being  brought  before  fed- 
eral authorities  in  Alexandria.  Virginia,  this 
noon  for  arraignment.  Brown  shouted  out: 
"We  i black  people]  built  this  country  and 
we'll  burn  it  down." 

The  arraignment  was  held  up  for  several 
hours,  and  Brown  "was  kept  in  a  cell,  while 
the  group  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  SNCC- 
leaders  attorney — none  other  than  William 
Kunstler  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  in  New  York,  who  was  himself  ar- 
rested last  year  for  creating  a  disturbance 
during  hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-.'imerican  Activities  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Kunstler.  after  his  arrival  here,  apparently 
found  a  legal  imperfection  in  the  federal 
arrest  order  for  Brown,  the  result  of  which, 
H.  Rap  Brown  was  released  by  federal  officials 
at  about  3:30   this  afternoon. 

Virginia  police,  however,  promptly  seized 
the  SNCC  chairman,  saying  they  were  going 
to  turn  him  over  to  Maryland  authorities. 
Kunstler  Immediately  protested  this  action, 
too.  however,  claiming  that  Virginia  author- 
ities have  no  business  making  arrests  In  a 
federal  courthouse.  That  was  the  way  the 
situation  stood  at  last  report.  But  we'll  fol- 
low the  case  of  H.  Rap  Brown  closely.  If  he 
does  NOT  even  stand  trial  for  his  actions  In 
Cambridge,  Maryland,  I,  tor  one,  will  want 
to  know  why, 

Negroes  judging  the  riots 

Various  Negro  leaders  spoke  out  on  the 
recent  racial  outbursts  today.  In  New  York, 
a  statement  was  Issued  by  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  A.  Philip  Randolph,  Roy  WUkins 
and  Whitney  Young,  condemning  the  vio- 
lence as  unjustified.  They  said  that  the  riots 
have  been  highly  damaging  to  the  Negro 
population. 

At  his  sun-swept  resort  hideout  in  Blm- 
Inl  Island,  however,  the  ever-vocal  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  had  a  different  view.  He  said 
the  "black  power  rebellions  are  a  necessary 
phase  of  the  black  revolution,"  and  he  had 
warm  words  of  praise  for  what  he  described 
as  "these  new  breeds  of  cats"  responsible  for 
the  uprisings. 

Anything  uttered  by  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
must,  of  course,  be  taken  with  at  least  one 
grain  of  salt,  and  the  statement  issued  by 
the  so-called  civil  rights  leaders  in  New  York 
can  only  be  regarded  as  "too  little,  too  late," 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  none  of  these 
people  are  in  a  position  of  control  or  leader- 
ship in  the  Negro  community  any  longer. 
They  have  been  replaced  by  a  new  and 
younger  element,  a  "new  breed  of  cats,"  as 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  said,  who  have  not 
time  for  things  as  passive  and  dull  as  civil 
rights. 

This  new  element  is  highly  militant,  as 
demonstrated  by  both  the  actions  and  state- 
ments of  people  like  SNCC  leaders  Stokely 
Carmlchael,  H.  Rap  Brown  over  the  past 
few  months  and  years,  and  unlike  the  Mar- 
tin Luther  Kings"  and  the  'Whitney  Youngs, 
these  yoimg  agitators  have  physically  moved 
Into  the  Negro  ghettoes  arotmd  the  country 
and  for  years  have  been  Indoctrinating  these 
communities  with  their  propaganda  of  hate 
and  violence. 

Tragically  enough,  the  federal  government 
has  not  Just  been  sitting  on  the  sidelines 
throughout  this  period.  Anti-poverty  funds, 
Intended  perhaps  to  help  the  poor  and  starv- 
ing in  these  ghettoes,  have  all  too  frequently 
served  only  to  organize  the  Negro  dissidents, 
and  the  inllltants  have  moved  in  to  exploit 
the  situation,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  the  federal  funds  have  already  accom- 
plished for  them  one  Important  and  time- 
consuming  task:  that  of  organization. 

As  an  Illustration  of  what  I  mean,  I  have 


In  front  of  me  the  latest  issue  of  SPARK,  a 
publication  put  out  by  the  pro-Red  Chinese 
organization,  the  Progressive  Labor  Party, 
dated  July.  1967.  This  issue  was  released  from 
the  presses  BEFORE  the  Newark  or  Detroit 
riots,  but  it  nevertheless  contains  a  full 
spread,  two  pages,  entitled:  "Black  Libera- 
tion— Now." 

Part  of  the  article  reads  as  follows: 

"The  strongest  opposition  to  the  U.S.  Im- 
perialist government  In  the  United  States  Is 
the  black  people,  because  we  are  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ladder  and  have  less  to  lose  In 
rebelling.  They  know  this,  and  they  know 
that  they  will  never  have  a  safe'  home  base 
as  long  as  the  black  people  are  willing  to 
rebel  against  them.  Not  only  are  the  black 
people  in  a  rebellious  state,  but  we  are  more 
and  more  beginning  to  line  up  with  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  other  oppressed  peoples 
m  the  world  who  are  flghtliig  the  common 
enemy — US.  imperialism. 

"II  they  can  break  the  back  of  our  move- 
ment, then  they  will  be  in  a  better  position 
to  attack  the  other  movements  and  whip 
them  into  line.  If  they  are  able  to  accom- 
plish this,  they  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
commit  aggression  against  our  brothers  and 
sisters  in  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  this  does  not  happen." 

That,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Is  a  sample  of 
the  vicious  propaganda  which  has  been 
poured  into  this  nation's  Negro  ghettoes. 
not  Just  by  the  members  of  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party,  but  bytheir  comrades  in  SNCC. 
RAM,  the  Students?or  a  Democratic  Society, 
the  WEB.  DuBois  Clubs  and  a  score  of  other 
militant  groups. 

These  agitators  envision  their  Job  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Communist  Viet 
Cone  m  Vietnam,  or  of  the  Cubans  In 
Venezuela,  or  of  the  Red  Guards  in  Hong 
Kong — namely,  to  create  violence  and  havoc 
as  part  of  an  overaU  International  campaign 
to  bring  capitalism,  or,  as  they  say.  "U.S. 
imperialism,"  to  its  knees.  Even  the  military 
tactics  are  the  same.  The  fac^  of  the  matter 
is  that  this  country  is  right  now  Just  begin- 
ning to  experience  its  own  domestic  Vietnam- 
type  war,  and  we  enter  this  conflict  with  an 
Administration  which  Is  so  blind  to  the 
danger  of  internal  subversion  that  a  man  Is 
appointed  to  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  because  he  married  a  former  Presi- 
dential secretary.  We  enter  this  conflict  with 
not  one  single  law  on  the  books  designed  to 
combat  such  subversion.  Every  one  which 
DID  exist  has  been  almost  totally  neutralized 
bv  the  Supreme  Court.  We  enter  our  own 
Vietnam  with  nearly  a  half  million  American 
troops  tied  down  In  Southeast  Asia,  8.(X)0 
miles  away,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
in  'Western  Europe.  Korea,  the  Pacific.  Latin 
America  and  Heaven  knows  where  else,  and 
with  our  Secretary  of  Defense  talking  at>out 
reducing  the  number  of  ready  reserves  In  this 
country.  And  we  enter  this,  our  own  Vietnam, 
with  Administration  leaders  holding  the 
same  misguided  belief  with  which  we  Initial- 
ly entered  Southeast  Asia — the  idea  that 
somehow  the  hostile  militants  can  be  bought 
off  with  huge  grants  of  federal  aid.  Well,  you 
can't  "buy  off"  the  Stokely  Carmlchaels  and 
the  H,  Rap  Browns  any  more  than  you  can 
buy  off  the  Communist  Viet  Cong.  And  If 
you  either  cannot  or  will  not  arrest  these 
agitators,  then  this  nation  will  In  fact  "be 
burned  to  the  ground"  Just  as  they  promise. 

THURSDAY,     JULY     27,     1967 — WASHINGTON,    DC. 

Disaster-area  Detroit 
With  the  help  of  a  thtmderstorm.  National 
Guard  tanks  and  machlneguus.  thousands  of 
troops,  and  perhaps  some  sheer  exhaustion 
on  the  part  of  the  rioters,  the  racial  violence 
which  has  plagued  the  city  of  Detroit  for  the 
past  five  days  appeared  to  have  simmered 
down  today.  Although  the  total  cost  in  dam- 
age and  loss  of  life  will  not  be  computed 
precisely  for  another  week  or  so,  preliminary 
estimates  show  that  the  rioting  left  at  least 
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36,  and  possibly  aa  many  as  40,  dead,  more 
than  2,000  Injured,  Including  58  policemen, 
19  National  Guardsmen  and  29  city  firemen. 
More  than  3,000  i>er»on8  have  been  arrested, 
most  of  them  for  arson  or  looting.  At  least 
1304  fires  were  deliberately  started  during 
the  five-day  period,  and  damage  estimates 
are  now  set  at  $500  million,  with  the  long- 
range  loss  to  the  economy  of  Detroit  rang- 
ing to  $1  bllUon. 

The  number  of  homeless  has  been  esti- 
mated by  city  ofBclals  to  be  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  5.000  persons,  and  today  city,  state 
and  federal  officials  tried  to  decide  what  to 
do  now. 

Both  Michigan  Governor  George  Romney 
and  Detroit's  Mayor  Cavanaugh  promptly 
asked  President  Johnson  today  to  declare  the 
city  of  Detroit  "a  disaster  area,"  a  term  usu- 
ally restricted  to  communities  struck  by  fiood 
or  other  natural  disaster,  the  purpose  of  the 
request  being  of  course  that  they  want  fed- 
eral assistance  for  the  Job  of  rebuilding  from 
the  ruins. 

This  afternoon,  the  President  ordered  Ad- 
ministration officials  to  Etudy  the  request. 
The  Romney-Cavanaugh  telegram  contained 
a  vivid  description  of  Detroit  In  the  after- 
math of  a  racial  riot.  It  said:  "Entire  blocks 
have  been  leveled  by  flre  and  pockets  of  de- 
struction exist  throughout  the  city.  Liosses 
due  to  flre  and  looting  have  been  estimated 
at  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  these 
estimates  may  very  well  be  proved  to  be  con- 
servative. However,  we  have  been  advised  by 
Governor  Parrts  Bryant  and  the  Deputy 
United  States  Attorney  General  (Warren) 
Christopher  that  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Disaster  Assistance  Act  have  not  In  the 
past  been  applied  to  disasters  other  than 
those  resulting  from  natural  causes.  Last 
week  part  of  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area 
was  declared  a  disaster  area  following  a  flve- 
Inch  rainfall.  It  simply  does  not  make  sense 
not  to  commit  federal  assistance  to  the  city 
of  Detroit  In  view  of  what  has  happened 
there  in  recent  days." 

The  appeal  in  the  telegram  was  backed  up 
by  a  letter  from  Michigan  Democratic  Con- 
gressman John  Conyers,  a  Negro  from  the 
Detroit  area,  who  said  he  believes  the  Pres- 
ident has  the  necessary  authority  to  declare 
that  a  disaster  exists  under  the  terms  of 
present  law.  He  added  that  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Freeman  already  has  the  authority  to 
distribute  much-needed  food  stocks  cur- 
rently being  stored  in  the  Detroit  area. 

The  question  of  whether  the  President 
should  or  should  not  declare  Detroit  a  "dis- 
aster area"  and  give  It  federal  assistance  Is 
not  as  simple  as  It  may  first  appear.  First  of 
all.  racial  rioting  has  also  struck  some  80 
other  cities  throughout  the  nation  this  sum- 
mer, and  If  Detroit  would  qualify  for  federal 
fund',  they  would  also  qualify.  And  sec- 
ondly, there  Is  a  serious  question  about 
whether  riots  such  as  the  one  In  Detroit  fall 
Into  the  category  of  a  federal  problem,  or 
whether  instead  they  are  of  local  and  state 
concern. 

There,  of  course,  can  be  no  possible  argu- 
ment against  having  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment release  whatever  emergency  food  Is 
needed  for  the  victims  of  the  rioting.  It 
would  be  a  weird  touch  of  Irony,  Indeed,  11 
8,000  persons  who  were  arrested  and  Jailed 
on  charges  of  causing  the  destruction  were 
given  three  square  meals  a  day  In  their  cells. 
while  the  Innocent  victims  were  allowed  to 
go  hungry. 

Likewise.  If  the  President  does  not  have 
the  necessary  authority  to  Issue  disaster 
funds  to  Detroit,  the  Congress  may  well  take 
action,  making  this  city  a  special  case  In 
light  of  the  overwhelming  destruction  done 
to  It  over  the  past  five  days.  Certain  federal 
assistance  could  well  be  Justified  to  help 
innocent  victims  rebuild  their  homes,  and  to 
get  destroyed  bualneases  back  in  operation. 

I  think  It  would  alao  be  a  wise  suggestion, 
however,  for  the  Congress  or  the  President 


to  tie  some  strings  to  any  such  aid,  outside 
of  the  food,  of  course.  One,  In  particular, 
would  be  to  require  that  those  who  were 
arrested  for  causing  the  damage,  and  for 
inciting  the  violence  participate  in  the 
clean-up  and  rebuilding  campaign. 

When  the  3.000  or  so  arrested  persons  are 
brought  to  trial,  and  when  some  of  these 
are  convicted,  the  Judges  who  have  the  Job 
of  assessing  punishment  for  the  crimes  com- 
mitted should,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  set  the 
convicted  rioters  to  work  Inunedlately,  re- 
building what  they  so  eagerly  destroyed. 
Perhaps  the  memory  of  some  backbreaklng 
constructive  labor  would  linger  for  a  while, 
and  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  any  further  des- 
tructive outbursts 

And  Congress  or  the  President  should  help 
Inspire  such  decisions  by  making  any  federal 
assistance  contingent  on  the  amount  of  self- 
help  the  state  of  Michigan  is  willing  to 
supply,  self-help  in  the  form  of  labor  from 
those  who  were  found  guilty  of  inflicting 
the  damage. 

Strengther.ing  the  police  for  problems   like 
H.  Rap  Brown 

Some  38  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Joined  today  In  proposing  that  the 
Federal  Government  allocate  8300  million  to 
upgrade  the  ability  of  local  police  forces 
throughout  the  nation  to  cope  with  or  pre- 
vent riots. 

Michigan  Democrat  Congressman  James 
O.  O'Hara,  who  was  the  chief  sponsor  of  the 
bill,  said  that  It  wotUd  authorize  the  gov- 
ernment to  provide  localities  with  funds  for 
organizing,  training  and  equipping  their 
police  forces  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

O'Hara  explained;  "This  Is  not  said  In 
criticism  of  our  police,  but  the  simple  fact 
is  that,  although  our  history  has  by  no 
means  been  free  of  violence,  major  civil  dis- 
order has  simply  not  been  the  sort  of  prob- 
lem with  which  local  police  have  had  to 
deal,  and  that  fact  speaks  well  for  America." 

The  experiences  of  the  past  three  summers 
demonstrate  that  there  Is  a  need  for  a  bill 
of  the  type  proposed  by  Congressman 
O'Hara,  The  fact  Is  that  throughout  the 
many  local  race  riots  which  have  occurred 
during  the  now-famlUar  "long,  hot  sum- 
mers," even  the  most  highly  trained  crime 
fighters  In  the  nation  have  had  considerable 
difficulties  In  combatting  this  new  type  of 
group  violence,  and  understandably  so.  Local 
police  officers  are  by  and  large  trained  to 
cope  with  Isolated  criminal  incidents,  not 
massive  rioting,  or  arson,  or  sniping.  New 
training,  or  perhaps  even  new  police  squads 
specially  equipped  to  handle  race  riots,  have 
become  an  obvious  necessity. 

The  best-trained  and  equipped  policemen 
In  the  world,  however,  could  not  by  them- 
.selves  cope  with  the  threat  of  huge  outbursts 
of  racial  violence.  They  need  considerable 
support  from  the  law.  and  from  the  courts 
which  they  have  not  received. 

As  an  example,  I  mentioned  last  evening 
the  ease  of  black  power  agitator  H.  Rap 
Brown,  the  national  chairman  of  the  Student 
Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee,  who 
has  been  accused  of  Inciting  Negroes  to  riot 
in  Cambridge,  Maryland,  on  Monday  evening 
during  an  incendiary  speech  there.  Shortly 
after  the  Cambridge  riots  got  under  way, 
Brown  quietly  left  that  eastern  Maryland 
community  for  Washington,  D.C..  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  Monday  night.  Mary- 
land officials  promptly  issued  a  warrant  for 
his  arrest  on  charges  of  inciting  to  riot,  and 
of  causing  the  burning  of  a  Cambridge  ele- 
mentary school  When  It  became  apparent 
that  he  had  left  the  state,  they  asked  for  a 
federal  arrest  order,  which  was  issued  Tues- 
day. 

On  Wednesday.  Brown  was  picked  up  at 
the  Washington  National  Airport  while  he 
was  purchasing  an  airline  ticket  for  New 
York  City.  He  was  taken  by  FBI  agents  to 
a  federal  courthouse  in  nearby  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  but  when  It  develofjed  that  the  ar- 


rest warrant  contained  some  l^al  imperfec- 
tion he  was  released. 

Brown  was  promptly  arrested  again,  this 
time  by  Virginia  police  officers  who  an- 
nounced that  they  were  holding  him  until 
the  Maryland  authorities  arrived  to  take  him 
back  to  that  state  for  trial. 

Bond  was  set  for  $10,000,  and  late  last 
night  this  amount  was  posted  by  a  Dr.  Na- 
than Hare,  who  Is  also  a  fairly  well-known 
"black  power"  advocate  from  Washington. 
D.C.  His  contract  as  a  professor  at  the  pre- 
dominantly Negro  Howard  University  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  was  not  renewed  this  year 
because  of  some  of  his  "black  power"  ad- 
vocacy. 

Today,  H.  Rap  Brown  then  is  once  again 
free.  Tonight,  In  fact,  he  Is  scheduled  to  ad- 
dress a  rally  sponsored  by  the  Student  Non- 
Violent  Coordinating  Committee  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  It  might  Interest  you  to 
know  that  the  rally  Is  to  be  at  the  church  of 
St.  Stephen  and  the  Incarnation. 

The  Nation's  Capital  Itself  Is  a  well-known 
tinderbox,  tense  but  thus  far  free  of  any 
riotous  outbursts.  But  H.  Rap  Brown  will 
nonetheless  have  an  opportunity  to  spew  out 
his  words  of  agitation  and  hate  to  Negroes 
here,  despite  the  fact  that  he  Is  wanted  in 
the  state  of  Maryland  on  charges  of  having 
Incited  a  riot  there  on  Monday  of  this  week. 
And  you  wonder  why  the  police  sometimes 
throw  up  their  arms  in  disgust. 

Speaking  to  a  cheering  crowd  of  Negroes 
outside  the  Washington  headquarters  of  the 
Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee this  afternoon.  H.  Rap  Brown  gave  a  pre- 
view of  what  he  probably  has  in  store  for  a 
larger  crowd  tonight.  He  called  President 
Johnson  "a  wild  mad  dog,  an  outlaw  from 
Texas"  whose  Administration  was  trying  des- 
perately to  avoid  the  responsibility  for  big 
city  rioting. 

Brown  then  repeated  his  familiar  threat: 
"If  America  don't  come  around,  we'll  btirn 
It  down." 

"The  rebellions  will  continue  and  escalate. 
I  say  violence  is  necessary.  Violence  Is  a  part 
of  America's  culture  and  Is  as  American  as 
apple  pie." 

In  his  remarks  today,  Brown  said:  "If  you 
[whites]  intend  to  plaj  Nazis"  In  putting 
down  Negro  violence,  "black  people  ain't  go- 
ing to  play  Jews." 

Speaking  of  the  four  Negro  civil  rights 
leaders  who  yesterday  appealed  for  non- 
violence. Brown  concluded:  "If  these  people 
keep  endorsing  the  cracker  white  hunkies 
who  are  sending  black  people  to  Vietnam,  to 
be  killed,  and  tell  you  to  be  non-violent  in 
the  streets,  you'd  better  start  questioning 
them."  He  said  that  such  leaders  would.  If 
they   continue,   be  considered   "the  enemy." 

ranJAY.    JXTLY    28.    1967 — WASHINGTON.    D.C. 

President  Johnson  talking  his  way  out  of  the 
riot  problems 

President  Johnson's  appeal  to  the  Nation 
last  night  to  work  and  pray  for  racial  peace 
has  had  little.  If  any.  effect  thus  far  In  re- 
storing calm  to  scores  of  cities  torn  apart 
with  civil  warfare.  Although  things  have 
simmered  down  in  Detroit  to  the  prolnt  where 
there  Is  only  random  sniper  flre.  the  list 
of  cities  elsewhere  which  have  experienced 
racial  trouble  during  the  past  24  hours  has 
seemed  to  grow. 

There  were  some  new  but  scattered  in- 
cidents In  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  In  its 
nearby  neighbor,  Passaic — Negro  gangs  con- 
tinued to  harass  a  section  of  South  Phila- 
delphia: outbreaks  of  Negro  violence  were 
experienced  In  Albany,  Poughkeepsle  and 
Peekskin,  New  York. 

In  Springfield.  Ohio,  a  tense  calm  pre- 
vailed today  after  a  large  crowd  of  Negroes 
dispersed  following  a  so-called  civil  rights 
rally  last  night,- one  sponsored.  Incidentally, 
by  the  allegedly  non-violent  Urban  League 
and  the  NAACP.  The  crowd  marched  through 
a  south  Springfield  shopping  center,  hurling 
firebombs. 
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other  communities  hit  by  new  outbreaks 
of  racial  disturbances  Included  Waterbury, 
Connecticut;  South  Bend.  Indiana:  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Francisco,  California.  Po- 
lice officials  in  both  Memphis.  Tennessee, 
and  Chicago  are  'craclng  for  what  they  be- 
lieve win  be  week  end  outbursts  In  these 
cities.  4.000  National  Guardsmen  were  or- 
dered into  Memphis  today,  and  Chicago's 
Mayor  Daley  has  asked  merchants  of  his  city 
to  Impose  a  voluntary  embargo  on  the  sale 
of  guns,  saying  that  he  believes  Chicago  Is 
"next  on  the  list."  He  asked  that  Chicago 
citizens  Inform  police  of  any  illegal  activity, 
and  warned  an  outbreak  of  lawlessness 
would  be  dealt  with  promptly  and  severely. 

Daley,  when  told  of  the  possibility  of  a 
visit  to  Chicago  this  week  end  by  Martin 
Luther  King,  described  the  Negro  civil  rights 
leader  as  "a  troublemaker."  saying  that  King 
has  left  behind  him  a  wake  of  trouble  In 
every  city  he  has  visited. 

The  only  three  tidbits  of  news  In  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  address  to  the  nation  last 
evening  were  In  his  announcement  that  he 
has  created  a  special  top-level  panel  to  s^udy 
the  causes  of  the  recent  racial  riots,  that  he 
has  expanded  and  Improved  riot  control 
training  for  the  National  Guard,  and  that 
he  was  signing  a  Presidential  proclamation 
declaring  Sunday,  July  30th,  as  a  "National 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Peace  and  Reconciliation" 
among  all  races  here  in  this  country. 

The  success  of  this  last  proposal,  of  course. 
will  depend  entirely  upon  how  many  people 
throughout  this  nation  cooperate  with  It. 
upyon  how  sincere  their  prayers  are.  and,  of 
course,  upon  how  much  mercy  God  Is  willing 
to  bestow  on  a  nation  which  has  removed  His 
Name  from  Its  schoolrooms. 

The  potential  success  of  the  other  two 
proposals  Is  much  easier  to  estimate. 

The  Idea  about  giving  riot  control  training 
to  National  Guardsmen  across  the  nation  Is 
an  excellent  one.  and  long  overdue.  As  a 
group,  the  National  Guard  Is  a  top-notch 
group  of  soldiers,  well  prepared  In  most  cases 
for  many  types  of  oombat.  Unfortunately, 
antl-guerrllla  warfare  Is  not  one  of  the 
Guard's  specialties,  probably  because  until 
three  years  ago  nobody  anticipated  that  this 
nation  would  be  confronted  with  the  task 
of  confronting  this  highly  specialized  and 
demanding  challenge  either  In  Vietnam  or 
In  the  streets  here  at  home. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  this  nation  will  have  to  depend 
more  and  more  on  the  manpower  provided 
by  our  National  Guardsmen  to  maintain 
law  and  order  during  the  remainder  of  this 
"lon^.  hot  summer,  •  and  during  similar  sxim- 
mers  in  the  future.  Thus  it  seems  obvious 
that  these  forces  should  be  given  the  training 
they  will  need  to  do  their  Job  effectively  and 
efficiently.  I  might  add  that  there  is  an  addi- 
tional need  for  new  riot-control  weapons 
which  either  the  President  or  the  Congress 
might  well  study  In  the  near  future.  Tanks 
and  machlneguns  may  be  precisely  what  Is 
needed  to  win  a  war  in  the  Slnal  Desert — 
they  are  not.  however,  the  best  weapons  for 
riot  control  or  for  dealing  with  arson,  sniper 
fire,  or  looting  In  the  streets  of  Detroit. 

In  some  areas.  National  Guardsmen  have 
been  experimenting  with  measured  success 
with  flame  throwers  which  have  been  rede- 
signed for  the  use  of  tear  gas.  Other  weapons 
like  this  one  will  have  to  be  developed,  weap- 
ons which  can  be  used  to  bring  an  enemy  un- 
der control  so  that  he  can  be  arrested,  In- 
stead of  weapKjns  designed  for  mass  slaughter. 
The  President's  third  proposal,  the  special 
blue-ribbon  study  group,  falls  more  Into  the 
category  of  a  political  plum,  than  of  an  ef- 
fective antl-rlot  device.  This  panel  will  not 
have  the  power  to  compel  testimony  from 
witnesses,  and  It  will  not  have  the  authority 
to  write  new  legislation  to  solve  the  problems 
it  finds. 

The  original  Idea  for  the  Presidential 
study    group    was   conceived    by    Oklahoma 


Democrat  Senator  Fred  Harris,  who.  conveni- 
ently enough,  was  appointed  to  It  by  the 
President  yesterday.  Harris  came  up  with  the 
scheme  in  respvonse  to  a  proposal  by  Republi- 
can Senate  and  House  members  that  a  bi- 
partisan Congressional  Committee  look  Into 
the  causes  of  these  racial  disturbances.  The 
Democrats  were  fearful  that,  should  such  a 
Committee  be  established,  and  should  It 
produce  any  significant  findings  worthy  of 
publicity.  It  would  be  the  Republicans  who 
would  get  the  credit  for  the  idea,  Thtis  Sena- 
tor Harris  came  up  with  his  suggestion  that 
the  President  should  appoint  the  study 
group. 

We  have  already  had  more  than  one  ex- 
perience with  a  "blue  ribbon"  Presidential 
panel  under  this  Administration,  and  un- 
fortunately none  of  them  have  been  too  pro- 
ductive. The  most  notable,  of  course,  was 
the  Warren  Commission  which  Investigated 
the  causes  of  the  a&sasEinatlon  of  President 
Kennedy.  Their  report  has  been  widely  crit- 
icized for  Its  sloppiness  and  half-truths,  and 
on  the  basis  of  these  past  experiences  there 
Is  no  real  ground  for  optimism  toward  this 
new  group  of  ln\estlgators. 

The  President  proudly  pointed  out  that  the 
panel  would  be  "bipartisan,"  that  he  had 
named  Illinois  Governor  Otto  Kerner  as  its 
chairman,  and  New  York's  Mayor  John  Lind- 
say as  Its  vice  chairman.  That,  of  course.  Is 
about  as  much  bi-partisan  as  would  be  a 
panel  headed  by  CaUfornla's  Governor  Ron- 
ald Reagan  and  Alabama's  Lurleen  Wallace. 
It  Is  no  longer  possible  to  say  that  something 
is  bi-partisan  just  because  it  has  a  Republi- 
can and  a  Democrat  on  it.  You  have  to  go 
a  little  further  and  ask  "what  kind  of  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat."  And  I  think  even  Mayor 
Lindsay  would  admit  that  he  doesn't  know 
what  the  Initials  GOP  stand  for. 

Nevertheless,  the  panel  has  been  appoint- 
ed. It  will  begin  deliberations  tomorrow. 
H.  Rap  Brown  Reports 
Black  power  mUltant  H.  Rap  Brown  made 
It  clear  to  a  group  of  cheering  Negroes  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  last  night  that  he  feels  the 
current  black  uprisings  In  our  major  cities 
are  the  United  States  equivalent  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  He  said  this  nation  Is.  in  fact,  on 
the  verge  of  a  black  revolution  that  will  make 
"the  Viet  Cong  look  like  Sunday  school 
teachers." 

■nils  last  reference  was  very  a-propos,  since 
his  remarks  were  made  at  a  Negro  rally  at  St. 
Stephen's  and  the  Incarnation  Episcopal 
Church  here. 

The  23-year-old  revolutionary  said:  "We 
will  take  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  life  for  a  life. 
Death  is  no  stranger  to  the  black  man.  So, 
when  the  rebellion  starts,  don't  be  afraid  of 
being  killed." 

Brown  told  the  crowd  that  Negroes  should 
"do  more  shooting  than  looting"  when  they 
riot.  He  said  the  death  of  a  Plalnfleld,  New 
Jersey,  policeman  who  was  shot,  stabbed  and 
stomped  to  death  last  week  "was  a  beautiful 
example  of  black  people  controlling  their 
cx3mmunlty." 

His  statements  drew  a  standing  ovation 
from  the  crowd  and  he  was  interrupted  on  at 
least  a  dozen  occasions  with  loud  outbursts  of 
applause.  The  rally  broke  up  peacefully,  how- 
ever, and  there  were  no  Incidents,  or  at  least 
there  haven't  been  any  yet. 

Meanwhile  at  Havana.  Cuba.  Brown's  pred- 
ecessor as  the  national  chairman  of  the  mis- 
named Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating 
Comimittee.  Stokely  Carmlchael.  had  some 
comments  of  his  own.  He  said:  "Detroit  and 
Newark  are  also  Vietnam?."  and  proceeded  to 
encourage  his  audience  of  young  Cuban  Com- 
munists to  Join  the  American  Negro  in  an 
international  revolution. 

Carmlchael  added:  "If  we  are  going  to 
make  a  reality  of  Che  Guevsu-a's  words  about 
making  two  or  three  more  Vletnams.  It 
should  be  known  that  Detroit  and  Newark  are 
at  least  two  more." 


It  might  Intereet  you  to  know,  ladles  and 

gentlemen,  that  there  are  laws  In  this  coun- 
try which  still  somehow  exist  despite  the  de- 
cisions of  our  present  Supreme  Court.  One  of 
these  laws  is  the  Smith  Act  which,  although 
weakened  severely  by  Court  decisions,  has 
been  upheld  as  constitutional.  That  law  pro- 
vides stiff  penalties  against  any  one  who 
teaches,  advocates  or  conspires  the  overthrow 
of  the  United  States  Government  by  force 
and  violence.  It  seems  clear,  from  statements 
of  H  Rap  Brown  and  his  friend,  Stckely  Car- 
mlchael, that  this  is  precisely  what  they  have 
in  m.nd.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  state- 
ment tliey  ha\e  uttered  to  this  effect  might 
well  be  a  violation  of  that  statute. 

Of  course,  this  Is  something  which  the  At- 
torney General  has  to  decide. 


George     Hamilton     Combs     Commentabt — 
JtTLY  27,  1967 

I  simply  cannot  go  along  with  the  fright- 
ened Judgment  of  some  of  our  people  who 
think  this  summer's  riots  will  plunge  us 
into  vast  civil  war.  It  Just  isn't  going  to 
be  that  bad.  No  outbvu-st  which  can  be 
quelled  by  a  thunder-storm  or  by  a  dr<^ 
in  the  temperature  is  goifig  to  destroy  the 
Republic.  America  Isn't  going  to  be  subverted 
by  something  which  can  be  tamed  by  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  sununer  winds. 
Without  stifling  temperatures,  the  agita- 
tors couldn't  get  far.  No,  I  don't  minimize 
the  potential  future  peril  of  letting  these 
disruptive  forces  go  unchecked  or  bad  con- 
ditions go  uncorrected.  No,  I  don't  think  we 
can  shut  our  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  In- 
telligent planning  for  a  better  era  for  all 
our  people.  1  Just  can't  concur  in  the  alarm- 
ist Judgments  that  we  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  even  greater  tragedy  than  we  have  wit- 
nessed. 

I'm  afraid  all  our  personal  temperatures 
are  going  to  rise  If  we  have  to  listen  to  any- 
more of  the  rantlngs  of  Rap  Brown  or  Stokley 
Carmlchael — two  young  men  whose  chief 
talent  seems  to  lie  in  the  extravagance  of 
their  inflammatory  language  .  .  .  two  men 
who  obviously  think  of  themselves  as  un-  ■ 
kempt  Messiahs. 

We  are  a  pretty  patient  people — white  and 
black  alike — but  It's  hard  to  take  wild  de- 
famatory statements  such  as  a  few  of  the 
extremist  black  leaders  are  making.  Rap 
Brown,  non  non-violent  head  of  the  Student 
Non-Violent  Coordinating  Comnalttee.  today 
cast  aside  all  semblance  of  restraint  in  scur- 
rilous attacks  on  President  Johnson,  on 
which  he  exhausted  his  considerable  vocab- 
ulary of  epithet,  and  on  the  white  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  Personally.  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  giving  Rap  Brown  a  platform 
from  which  to  scream  these  slanders  and  I 
suggest  that  we  make  a  mistake  In  ever  giv- 
ing currency  to  such  hysterical  attacks. 
Neither  he  nor  any  of  these  other  radical 
agitators  wield  power  great  enough  for  us 
to  follow  their  every  word  or  publicize  their 
every  aberration  We  give  them  far  too  much 
attention — and  importance. 

The  fact  is,  if  Rap  Brown  were  a  young 
white  man.  he  would  be  hustled  to  a  psy- 
chiatrist for  diagnosis  of  his  aggressions — 
aggressions  run  wild.  Most  young  men  have 
strong  aggressive  instincts — and  most  have 
the  discipline  to  control  them  or  society  con- 
trols them  If  necessary.  His  are  apparently 
uncontrollable     .  .  by  him.  that  Is. 

I  simply  refuse  to  give  nation-wide  radio 
exposure  to  the  ugly  tantrums  of  this  wild 
young  man  who  seems  to  celebrate  hate  as  a 
sacred  doctrine.  And.  of  course,  his  out- 
bursts are  self-defeating.  Bayard  Rustln.  the 
civil  rights  Intellectual  leader,  says  he  now 
thinks  the  Negro  extremists  have  exercised 
a  veto  power  over  the  rest  of  the  Negroes  who 
are  working  to  achieve  progress. 

There  are  the  seeds  of  a  greater  tragedy 
m  this  riot  situation—  the  danger  that  the 
emotions  thus  unleashed  will  spread  to  a 
general  race  antagonism — that  Is.  indlscrlml- 
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natlng  white  resentment  against  all  Negroes 
and  undLscrlmlnatlng  Negro  resentment 
agalnat  all  whites.  This  simply  must  not  be 
permitted  to  happen.  I  think  the  statement 
yesterday  Roy  WUklns.  Martin  Luther  King 
and  other  Negro  leaders  will  help  point  pub- 
lic reaction  away  from  this  infinitely  dan- 
gerous course.  Here  Is  the  time  for  everybody, 
of  every  race,  to  prove  that  they  have  hard 
common-sense.  It's  not  only  a  matter  of  good- 
will: It  Is  a  matter  of  supreme  practical  Im- 
portance to  white  and  Negro  alike.  There 
must  be  no  blanket  accusatloris — uo  sweeping 
generalities — no  blindness  In  Judgment.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Negro  people 
are  decent,  law  abiding,  sensible  human 
beings — and  this  Is  certainly  true,  also  of  the 
white  community.  We  are  all  Americans  with 
a  problem  to  be  worked  out — worked  out  in 
sanity  and  vision  and  hard-headed  accom- 
modation to  the  realities.  Our  interests  are 
fundamentally  the  same,  our  approach  Is 
basically  the  same.  The  greatest  calamity 
Imaginable  would  be  the  extension  of  this 
spirit  of  conflict  to  the  main  bodies  of  both 
communities. 

On  the  Negro  side,  there  Is  bound  to  be  a 
smoldering  body  of  resentment  and  fear 
among  many  of  its  p)eople;  on  the  white  side, 
there  will  certainly  be  a  resurgence  of  reac- 
tionary sentiment.  Both  are  as  dangerous  as 
they  can  be.  I  hope  my  Negro  friends  will 
ponder  the  danger  that  further  violence  will 
shove  many  of  our  people  towards  some 
indigenous  form  of  fascism.  Violence  breeds 
new  extremes  which  survive  the  moment  of 
conflict.  It  lends  encouragement  to  the  racist 
of  both  sides.  It  drives  each  community  In  on 
Itself,  stoking  new  fires  of  grievance  and  hate. 
I  noted  In  a  survey  of  Congressional  opin- 
ion by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  today  that  the 
probable  legislative  reaction  will  be  to  Junk 
anti-poverty  legislation,  diverting  federal 
funds  to  repayment  of  merchants  who  have 
lost  their  shops  rather  than  to  slum-clear- 
ance; to  pass  stricter  gun  laws  (which,  I  may 
add,  I  certainly  favor);  to  train  the  National 
Guard  In  riot  prevention  techniques;  to  drive 
through  the  pending  antl-rlot  bill  and  to 
search  for  new  suppressive  measures.  There 
Is  at  present  little  or  no  talk  except  by  a  few 
liberals,  about  a  massive  attack  on  city 
ghettoes  and  other  anti-poverty  legislation. 
Thus,  unless  the  legislative  mood  changes. 
ther«  will  now  be  less  rather  than  more  leg- 
lalatlon  aimed  to  correcting  the  conditions 
which  help — I  repeat,  help — cause  these 
riots. 

Dan  Moynlhan,  the  brilliant  young  sociolo- 
gist whose  report  some  years  ago,  empha- 
sized the  broken  homes  among  Negroes  as  a 
cause  of  anarchy  In  the  Negro  community- 
Dan  Moynlhan,  yesterday  said  that  he  In- 
terpreted these  riots,  also,  as  riots  by  the 
lowest  class  In  economic  status,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  Negro.  He  suggested  that  the  riots 
would  have  been  launched  by  whites.  If  they 
were  in  the  same  economic  bind — or  plight. 
In  other  words.  It  Is  the  economically  under- 
privileged— or  If  yoxi  prefer,  simply  the  poor- 
est people — who  tend  to  revolt  In  frustra- 
tion. 

While  this  too  may  be  an  over-slmpllfica- 
tlon,  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  wisdom  In  It. 
I  have  always  Insisted  that  the  root  of  all 
these  dlfllcultles  Is  economic.  Of  course,  other 
factors  enter  Into  the  problem  .  race  an- 
tagonlams.  teen-age  wlldness.  Incitement  by 
agitators,  the  steamy  heat  of  city  tenements 
and  city  streets  in  summertime — and  I  think, 
the  world-wide  disorder.  In  which  authority — 
all  authority — 1b  rejected  by  the  less  affluent 
g^ups. 

But  we  won't  do  anyone  any  good  by  jump- 
ing Into  a  cauldron  of  race  suspicion  and 
hatred.  The  day-to-day  problem.s  in  any  ur- 
ban community  now  calls  for  added  gracs 
on  both  sides.  For  courtesy  as  well  as  hu- 
manity .  .  .  for  reasonable  forebearance — 
and  a  little  Imagination. 

I  peraonally  doubt  that  the  cities  and 
towns  have  the  ability  to  cope  with  these 


new  challenges.  They  haven't  the  police 
strength  to  handle  riots,  or  the  financial 
strength  to  clear  up  the  slums,  or  the  eco- 
nomic resources  to  open  new  avenues  of 
employment,  or  the  focus — the  singleness — 
of  authority  to  deal  with  manifold  problems. 
Nor  have  they  the  technical  skills  to  solve 
the  challenges  of  the  day,  nor  the  capacity 
to  provide  all  the  services  their  people  need. 
Probably  we'll  have  to  arrange  an  over- 
haul of  the  existing  structures  to  get  really 
workable  city  governments.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  federal  government — and  only  the 
federal  government — has  the  resources  to 
handle  this  growing  peril. 


dozen  of  followers.  Until,  that  Ifi.  we  give 
him  a  chance  to  Inflame  prejudices  and  stir 
hate.  I  see  no  reason  to  provide  an  audience 
of  millions  for  a  hate-monger  who  couldn't 
attract  a  hundred  listeners  on  a  hot  Harlem 
street  corner. 

It's  easy  In  America  to  organize  any  sort 
of  splinter  or  off-beat  group — but  such  a 
group  never  attains  importance  until  It's 
puffed  Into  significance  by  the  giant  bellows 
of  our  communications  media.  In  too  true  a 
sense,  they  not  only  report  but  MAKE  the 
news  ...  a  manufactured  commodity. 


George  Hamilton  Combs  Commentary — 

August  2.  1967 
Roy  Wilkins,  head  of  the  NAACP,  made  a 
sensible  observation  yesterday  in  a  news  con- 
ference out  In  Chicago.  He  said  It  mystified 
him  why  television  focused  on  some  self- 
proclaimed  leader  who  had  a  following  of 
only  five  or  sl.x  persons  and  tiroadcast  his 
inflammatory  utterances  as  If  they  came  from 
a  recognized  spokesman  for  the  negro  masses. 
He  said  it  more  succinctly  but  that  is  the 
substance  of  his  comment.  He  went  on  to  ask. 
if  a  little  business  man  begins  an  operation 
grossing  25  thousand  dollars  a  year — and 
shouts  loudly  about  It — Is  he  to  be  regarded 
as  a  threat  to  General  Motors?  Would  the 
communications  media  play  It  up  as  a  matter 
of  supreme  imp)ortanoe? 

I  think  he  has  put  his  finger  on  a  vital 
spot.  Most  of  these  negro  extremists  are 
swelled-up  or  Inflated  to  Importance  only  by 
the  media,  TV,  Radio  and  the  Press.  In  a 
sense,  they  are  the  creations  of  our  media. 
They  would  simply  have  no  existence  If  It 
were  not  for  the  publicity  we  give  them.  At 
b.st.  they  would  be  leading  fragmented  little 
groups  of  fanatic  followers — handsful  of 
people  without  power  or  Influence. 

Equally  bad,  although  I  suppose  unavoid- 
able— is  the  quickly  spreading  contagion  of 
riots  from  city  to  city — simply  because  the 
suggestible  negroes  of  one  community  saw 
on  TV  what  was  happening  In  another.  Many 
of  them  wanted  to  get  Into  the  act.  Many 
were  infected  by  a  communicable  hysteria. 
And.  of  course,  this  made  them  susceptible 
to  the  exhorting  of  the  few  extremists  in 
their  midst  who  saw  an  opportunity  to  in- 
crease their  own  power  and  Influence. 

I  rather  doubt  that  there  is  any  wlde-flting 
master  plan  or  conspiracy  In  these  riots  but 
I  am  sure  that  In  every  community  there 
axe  extremist  leaders — and  In  a  few  commu- 
nltiee,  organized  extremist  cadres — extremists 
who  would  be  powerless  without  the  mass 
contagion  which  spreads  from  one  city  to 
another — or  from  one  neighborhood  to  an- 
other. 

In  a  country  as  wide-spread  as  ours,  there 
would  be  no  concerted  or  synchronized  move- 
ments without  the  wide  publicity  extended 
by  our  media — our  communications  media. 

Piiblldty  CAn  make  a  radical  leader.  Lack 
of  publicity  can  destroy  him.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  leaders  are  manufactured:  publicity 
manufactures  them.  Of  course  they  know 
this — the  limelight  seeking  extremist  rabble- 
rousers.  I  don't  mean  they  would  not  con- 
tinue their  demagoguery  on  street  corners 
and  In  hot  crowded  halls,  but  they  would  not 
and  do  not  emerge  into  real  Influences  until 
the  devouring  eye  of  the  camera  is  trained 
on  them — or  a  microphone  swells  their  voice 
or  the  printed  page  gives  them  a  fictitious 
Importance. 

I  have  long  Insisted  that  we  In  Journalism 
have  not  shown  the  balance  and  restraint 
which  goes  with  the  principle  of  free  speech. 
The  publicity  we  shower  on  these  mounte- 
banks is  so  undlscrlmlnatlng  that  we  throw 
news  values  out  of  sound  perspective.  In 
short,  we  provide  platforms  for  the  trans- 
formaUon  of  a  local  rabble-rouser  Into  a 
demagogue  with  a  natlon-wlde  audience. 
And  he  may  not  actually  speak  for  a  baker's 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  soon  will  consider  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act,  amendments 
which.  I  hope,  will  end  at  least  some  of 
the  many  inequities  in  the  present  law. 
George  Meany.  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  made  an  important  statement  after 
the  House  of  Representatives  acted  on 
this  legislation,  and  I  commend  his  re- 
marks to  the  serious  consideration  of 
all  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Meany's  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comments    by    AFL-CIO    President    Meant 

ON  the  Social  Security  Bill  P.\ssed  bt  the 

House  of  Representatives  ' 

Thirty-two  years  after  President  Franklin 

D.  Roosevelt  signed  the  first  Social  Security 

bill  Into  law,  the  House  of  Representatives 

has  passed  the  1967  version  of  the  law. 

While  the  House  has  improved  the  Act, 
It  certainly  hasn't  Improved  It  enough.  After 
32  years,  millions  of  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents and  the  poorest  Americans  barely 
existing  on  public  assistance  have  a  right 
to  expect  more  than  the  House  has  voted. 

Since  the  rules  of  the  House  made  It  vir- 
tually impossible  to  improve  the  measure  on 
the  floor,  It  Is  clearly  up  to  the  Senate  to 
up-to-date  the  bill  and  make  It  the  sound 
down-payment  on  a  modern  Social  Security 
law  which  the  KFL-CIO  supports. 

The  12V2  percent  increase  In  benefits  and 
the  House-passed  mlnlmums  would  still 
leave  In  dire  want  large  numbers  of  Social 
Security  recipients.  The  President's  proposals 
for  minimum  benefits  and  a  15  percent 
ac'ross-the-board  Increase  In  benefit  levels 
would  come  closer  to  meeting  the  minimal 
needs  of  large  numbers  of  Americans. 

While  the  bill  contains  some  Improvements 
m  Medicare,  It  does  not  extend  Medicare  cov- 
erage to  the  disabled.  As  a  group  with  much- 
hlgher-than-average  medical  needs  and  lim- 
ited incomes,  the  disabled  particularly  need 
Medicare.  The  bill  does  practically  nothing 
to  control  rapidly  escalating  hospital  charges 
and  doctor  fees  paid  under  Medicare. 

Some  of  the  most  glaring  deficiencies  in 
the  bill  are  In  the  public  assistance  field.  The 
bill  provides  for  mandatory  participation  In 
training  programs  of  mothers  with  young 
children  receiving  public  assistance  btit  It 
sets  no  standards  for  adequate  day-care  for 
children  In  such  families.  Financial  support 
would  not  be  assured  for  needy  children 
whose  parents  are  removed  from  public  as- 
sistance. The  bill  does  nothing  to  •  raise 
shockingly  low  assistance  payments  stand- 
ards which  are  currently  In  most  States  be- 
low minimum  needs  standards  set  by  the 
States  themselves.  Thus,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  poorest  people  would  be  even 
worse  off  If  the  bill's  provisions  on  public 
assistance  were  to  be  enacted  in  their  present 
form. 

We  are  disturbed  that  the  House  has  failed 
to  transfer  the  commuiUty  work  and  training 
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program  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  as  the 
President  wisely  recommended.  The  Labor 
Department  has  developed  the  skill,  the 
knowledge  and  the  machinery  for  effectively 
training  those  who  have  been  marginally 
equipped  to  enter  the  labor  market.  Welfare 
recipients  need  the  best  possible  training 
under  good  working  conditions  and  decent 
wages,  to  restore  them  to  self-sufficiency.  We 
also  strongly  object  to  the  possibility  under 
the  House  bill  for  placement  of  welfare  re- 
cipients, as&l^ed  to  community  work  and 
training,  In  private  Industry  at  sub-mini- 
mum wages  and  without  other  safeguards 
that   would    prevent   their    exploitation. 

The  bill's  drastic  cutback  Income  eligi- 
bility standards  for  Medicaid  will  deprive 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  needy  and  the 
medically  needy  from  required  medical  care 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  out  of  their 
meager  incomes. 

It  Is  now  up  to  the  Senate  to  fill  the  gaps 
and  correct  the  defects  in  the  bill  the  House 
has  passed  so  that  the  final  bill  will  more 
nearly  measure  up  to  America's  Social  Se- 
curity and  Welfare  requirements. 

The  House  bill  nowhere  near  meets  the 
long-range  objectives  of  the  AFL-CIO  for  a 
Social  Security  Act  that  will  truly  meet  all 
of  Americas  needs.  To  achieve  our  1967  goal, 
the  AFLr-CIO  will  urge  the  Senate  to; 

1.  Raise  the  minimum  benefit  level  to  $70 
for  a  single  person  and  $105  for  a  couple, 
and  Increase  all  other  benefits  by  at  least 
15  percent.  This  would  make  possible  the 
over-all  20  percent  Increase  In  Social  Security 
benefit  payments  the  President  has  recom- 
mended. 

2.  Finance  the  benefit  Improvements  by  an 
Increase  In  the  earnings  level,  on  which  both 
contributions  and  benefits  are  determined, 
by  steps  from  the  present  $6,600  to  810.800. 

3.  Extend  Medicare  coverage  to  the  dis- 
abled. 

4.  Establish  reasonable  controls  on  unduly 
high  hospital  charges  and  physician  fees  paid 
under  Medicare. 

5.  Assure  that  Medicaid  Is  available  to  the 
needv  and  the  medically  needy  whose  limited 
Incomes  cannot  pay  for  adequate  health  care. 

6.  Improve  present  appallingly  inadequate 
public  assistance  payments  and  assure  ade- 
quate day-care  for  children  of  fumllles  re- 
ceiving assistance  in  which  the  mother  Is 
pdrtlclp.T.ting  in  training  programs. 

7.  Strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  pos- 
sibility of  poor  families  remaining  together 
by  requiring  States  to  make  assistance  avail- 
able where  the  father  is  in  the  home  until 
he  can  obtain  work  for  which  he  is  qualified. 

8.  Transfer  administration  of  community 
work  and  training  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  with  provision  of  adequate  safeguards 
for  those  assigned  to  this  program,  including 
requirement  of  payment  of  prevailing  wages 
and  in  no  case  less  than  the  applicable  min- 
imum wage. 


THE  RAT  CONTROL  BILL 

Mr.  NELSON,  Mr.  President,  many 
people  throughout  the  Nation  have  be- 
come alarmed  over  the  refusal  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  pass  the 
rat  control  bill. 

This  modest  measure,  which  would 
spend  only  $40  million  over  a  2-year 
period,  was  not  even  permitted  to  come 
to  debate  in  the  House. 

The  causes  of  social  disorder,  discon- 
tent, and  riots  are  clear.  Filthy  and  de- 
grading slums  breed  riots. 

In  a  recent  editorial  published  in  the 
Chippewa  Herald  Telegram,  John  La- 
vine,  the  able  editor,  eloquently  de- 
scribes the  inexcusable  tragedy  of  the 
House  action. 


The  Senate  can  still  revive  the  bill  if 
It  so  chooses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Chippewa  Herald  Telegram,  July 

21,  1967] 

The  "Rat  "  Legislation 

There  Is  a  time  for  thinking  about  politics 
and  selfish  interests,  and  there  is  a  time 
when  politics  and  selfish  Interests  should  be 
thrown  aside  and  people,  regardless  of  where 
they  live,  should  be  the  only  consideration. 

Certainly.  In  their  turning  down  the  Ad- 
ministrations "rat  legislation."  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  showed  Its  most  heart- 
less and  selfish  qualities. 

The  legislation  was  simple  in  Intent.  It 
would  have  established  a  federal  program  to 
rid  our  country's  urban  slums  of  the  rapidly 
growing  rat  population — a  population  which 
has  killed  more  children  In  Chicago  and  New- 
York  m  the  last  few  years  than  ever  before 
In  the  cities'  history. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  this  legislation  would 
not  be  of  any  specific  aid  to  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  America.  However,  It  is  also  a  fact, 
as  President  Johnson  pointed  out  when  he 
heard  about  Congress'  action  with  respect  to 
the  rat  legislation,  that  we  already  have  fed- 
eral programs  aimed  at  destrov-lng  rodents 
who  might  be  harmful  to  our  farm  animals. 
Yet.  the  amazing  and  sickening  thing  about 
the  House  of  Representatives'  action  on  the 
rat  legislation  was  that  they  voted  it  down, 
"because  It  did  nothing  for  the  rural  peo- 
ple. Just  for  those  in  the  cities." 

Perhaps  the  House  of  Representatives  think 
that  they  were  helping  themselves  at.  home 
in  the  rural  areas  by  voting  down  this  legis- 
lation. If  they  really  do  believe  this,  all  we 
can  say  Is  that  they  don'Kknow  much  about 
the  non-urban  mind. 

It  is  true  that  this  rat  bill  would  not  di- 
rectly benefit  those  Americans  who  do  not 
live  in  big  cities — or,  to  be  more  specific,  who 
do  not  live  in  big  city  slums.  Yet,  we  do  not 
know  one  person  in  our  own  non-big-city  or 
in  this  rural  area  who  would  be  so  selfish 
and  heartless  as  to  not  want  to  try  and  save 
some  American  children's  lives  by  wiping  out 
the  rats  in  big  city  slums. 

To  think  that  America  can  have  a  rat 
problem  in  its  cities  is  to  recall  the  days  In 
the  last  centuries  In  Europe  when  cities  were 
fighting  rats.  That  Is  a  horrible  thought.  And 
we  doubt  that  any  American— be  he  in  a  big 
city  or  in  a  rural  area — would  not  give  a  lot 
to  see  that  this  picture  Is  wiped  away.  Tne 
only  exception  to  this  Is  that  majority  of 
men  in  Congress  •  who  can  bear  on  their 
shoulders  the  responsibility  for  the  death  of 
each  child — and  there  are  some  each  day— 
who  are  bitten  and  e\entuaUy  die  at  the 
fangs  of  a  rat  in  a  slum  in  an  American 
city.  

REPORTED  SIGHTINGS  OF  IVORY- 
BILLED  WOODPECKER  REVEALS 
NEED  FOR  URGENCY  IN  BIG 
THICKET    NATIONAL    PARK    BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  gratified  to  see  the  extensive 
caverage  given  in  the  American  press  to 
the  rediscovery  of  the  ivory-billed  wood- 
pecker in  the  big  thickets  area  of  Texas. 

One  of  the  essential  components  of  any 
effective  con.servation  effort  must  be  an 
awareness  of  the  problem  by  the  public 
and  their  support  for  corrective  meas- 
ures. I  have  a  bill  ^S.  4)  presently  before 
the  Senate  to  declare  the  big  thicket 
area  of  Texas  a  national  park,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  habitat  of  such  rare  ani- 


mals as  the  ivorybill  and  to  conserve  a 
beautiful  part  of  our  heritage  for  po6- 
terity.  I  am  confident  that  ulth  the  in- 
creased coverage  which  the  situation  is 
receiving  popular  supiJort  for  the  bill  will 
become  ovenvhelming  enough  to  guar- 
antee its  passage. 

Helping  to  arouse  this  support  is  an 
article  written  by  Larry  Hatfield,  of 
Uiiited  Press  International,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of 
September  3,  19G7.  Mr.  Hatfield,  in  an 
excellent  story,  explores  the  hope  for  sur- 
vival of  the  ivorybill.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  article,  entitled  "Ivory- 
Bill  Chances  for  Comeback  Good,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IvoRY-BiLL  Chances  of  Comeback  Good 
I  By  Larry  D.  Hatfield  i 

Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center. 
Md. — Government  wildlife  specialists  here 
are  quietly  optimistic  that  the  recently  re- 
discovered Ivory-bllled  woodpecker  can  make 
a  comeback 

Renewed  Interest  In  the  Ivory-blll,  the 
largest  and  rarest  of  American  woodpeckers, 
has  been  prompted  by  recent  sightings  of  the 
big  bird  In  the  Big  Thicket  country  of 
Texas — a  wild,  swampy  area  northeast  of 
Houston,  encompassing  parts  of  Trinity, 
Tyler,  Hardin,  Liberty  and  San  Jacinto 
Counties 

Most  experts  believed  the  bird  had  Joined 
the  passenger  pigeon  and  other  species  into 
oblivion. 

One  of  those  hopeful  about  the  ivory-bill's 
future  Is  John  V.  Dennis,  60,  the  Leesburg, 
■Va.,  ornithologist  who  made  the  recent  sight- 
ings. 

Dennis,  working  under  contract  to  the 
Interior  Department,  first  spotted  a  pair  of 
the  birds  briefly  in  early  December  of  last 
year.  The  last  previous  confirmed  sighting 
had  been  made  in  Florida  In  1950. 

Most  ornithologists  had  concluded  that  the 
ivory-blll  was  extinct,  although  there  were 
occasional  reports  of  sightings  by  both  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  birdwatchers. 

Dennis  has  sighted  two  other  pair  since 
December  and  thinks  there  may  be  "from 
five  to  10"  pair  in  the  Big  Thicket. 

In  addition,  the  Interior  Department  Is 
going  to  try  to  track  down  other  reports  of 
sightings  along  the  Congaree  River  In  South 
Carolina,  the  Apalachlcola  River  in  Florida, 
the  Tombigbee  River  In  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Altamaha  River  In  Georgia. 

Dennis,  who  likens  the  first  sighting  to 
"what  a  mountain  climber  must  feel  when  he 
reaches  the  top."  said  he  feels  "there  is  room 
for  some  optimism  "  that  the  ivory-bill  popu- 
lation can  be  built  up. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  plleated  wood- 
pecker, which  often  has  been  confused  with 
the  Ivory-biU.  formerly  was  relatively  rare 
"but  has  come  back." 

Both  woodiJeckers  are  larger  than  a  crow 
but  their  black  and  white  markings  are  dif- 
ferent. Th  6(1.  Ivory -bill  has  an  ivory-colored 
bill  while  tfce  pUeated's  Is  black.  The  Ivory- 
blll's  call  is  Uumpet-llke.  according  to  Den- 
nis, while  the  plleated  cackles. 

Dr.  Ray  C.  Erickson,  assistant  director  of 
the  wildfife  research  center  and  an  expert 
on  endangered  species,  also  feels  there  Is  a 
good  chance  the  Ivory-blU  will  make  a  come- 
back. 

He  adds,  however,  that  very  little  Is  known 
about  the  bird.  "We  don't  know  much  about 
their  distribution  or  numbers."  he  said.  "At 
no  time  has  there  been  more  than  one  bird 
seen  at  the  same  time  so  we  don't  really 
know  whether  there  are  six  or  60  or  hoW 
many."  In  fact,  he  said,  some  ornithologists 
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sUU  ar«  not  convliic«d  of  the  bird's  survival 
and  want  further  proot. 

Erlduon  said  the  fact  that  the  elusive 
iTory-blU  has  survtved  this  long  despite  con- 
tinuing encroachment  on  Its  natural  habitat 
by  man  is  a  reeaon  for  believing  It  will  keep 
on  living.  Their  "retiring  nature"  and  ex- 
treme wariness  "may  have  kept  them  alive 
this  long."  he  said. 

The  woodpeckers  formerly  lived  In  swampe 
from  southeckstem  South  Carolina  to  eastern 
Texas,  ranging  as  far  north  as  the  Ohio  River 
and  as  far  south  as  the  Florida  cypress 
Bwampw. 

They  feed  on  wood-boring  insects  that 
live  in  the  inner  bark  or  between  the  bark 
and  sapwood  of  dead  or  dying  oak.  gum  and 
cypress  trees.  Because  of  their  size  and  strong 
beaks,  the  Ivory-bllls  can  reach  areas  that 
could  not  be  exposed  by  smaller  woodpeckers. 

The  Interior  Department  has  asked  lum- 
bering operators  In  areas  where  the  Ivory-bUl 
might  stlU  survive  to  help  protect  the  habi- 
tat. Harry  Ooodwln,  chief  of  the  Office  of 
Endangered  Species  In  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, says  he  Is  confident  the  lumber  com- 
panlea  will  cooperate. 


RURAL  MIGRATION  TO  THE  CmES 

,  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  today  carried  a 
thoughtful  editorial  on  the  problem  of 
rural  migration  to  the  already-over- 
crowded urban  centers.  The  editorial 
pointed  out  that  this  migration  is  caused 
by  a  lack  of  opportunities  in  rural  areas, 
and  the  way  to  halt  it  Is  to  make  rural 
life  more  attractive  and  more  rewarding. 
Cities  also  will  benefit,  since  the  Influx 
from  rural  areas  now  Is  making  it  vir- 
tually Impossible  for  them  to  solve  the 
problems  of  housing  shortages,  inade- 
quate transportation,  air  aoid  water  pol- 
lution, overcrowded  schools,  crime,  and 
juvenile  delinquency. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  Washington 
Post,  and  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Rural  Job  Development  Act  of  1967 
could  be  an  Important  factor  In  ending 
this  rural-to-urban  migration.  The  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  PiARSON]  and  I,  on  July  21.  intro- 
duced this  bill  providing  for  tax  incen- 
tives to  private  industry  locating  and 
expanding  in  low-income  rural  areas  and 
small  towns  and  for  training  the  poor. 
Advantages  of  this  bill  are  the  direct  in- 
volvement of  the  private  sector  and  the 
fact  that  it  would  require  no  additional 
Federal  administrative  organization.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  give  prompt  con- 
sideration to  this  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  entitled  "Rural 
Migrants"  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

Th?re  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BTTXA'     BClaKAIfTS 

Two  wltneues  before  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission of  t7rban  Problems  last  week  sug. 
gested  that  the  tide  of  Immigration  from 
rural  to  urban  areas  be  reversed.  Paul  N. 
Ylvlaaker,  New  Jersey  Commissioner  of  Com- 
munity Affairs,  called  for  a  national  migra- 
tion policy  to  halt  the  flow  of  the  rural  poor 
Into  urban  slums.  Jack  E.  Wood  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  Against  Discrimination  In 
Housing  recommended  steps  to  open  oppor- 
tunities for  citizens  migrating  from  city  cen- 
ters to  suburbs. 

This  la  a  healthy  sign  that  the  country  Is 
awakening  to  a  crisis  that  long  has  con- 
cerned many  rural  experts.  There  has  been  an 
historic  ooovement  from  farm  to  city  areas 


that  the  country  has  come  to  regard  as 
normal  and  inevitable.  In  the  earlier  decades 
of  this  century  It  was  a  migration  of  repre- 
sentative rural  folk,  Including  some  of  the 
most  gifted  p>eople.  An  annxial  flow  of  some 
250.000  high  school  graduates  Into  cltlee  has 
been  a  great  contribution  to  urban  progress. 
But  the  migrants  have  Increasingly  come 
from  disadvantaged  areas.  The  rural  counties 
lost  8  per  cent  of  their  population  to  the 
cities  between  1950  and  1960.  And  many  of 
these  migrants  were  people  driven  from  rural 
areas  by  a  technological  revolution  In  agricul- 
ture. Their  emigration  to  the  cities  simply 
transformed  rural  wretchedness  Into  urban 
wretchedness. 

A  democratic  society  cannot  stop  such 
population  movements  by  ukase  or  decree. 
(Some  totalitarian  systems  are  trying  to  stop 
similar  shifts  by  such  means.)  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman  has  defined  the 
only  democratic  means  of  reversing  this  tide. 
He  told  a  population  conference  In  1966: 
"When  meaningful  alternatives  give  Ameri- 
cans real  freedom  of  choice  .  .  .  the  popula- 
tion movementjrom  country  to  city  will  level 
off.  and  even  go  Into  reverse." 

The  President's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Pood  and  Fiber  has  pointed  out 
that  the  1959  annual  median  income  of 
urban  families  was  $6166  compared  with 
84760  for  rural  non-farm  families  and  $3228 
for  rural  farm  families.  It  recommended  a 
broad  program  of  rural  help — fuller  use  of 
rural  manjxjwer.  Investment  to  Increase  the 
skills  of  rural  people,  assurance  to  the  rural 
poor  of  a  decent  living  standard.  The  Com- 
mission urged  a  whole  program  of  action  to 
"encourage  economic  development  within 
reach  of  rural  people." 

The  Commission  concluded  that  "economic 
development  of  the  rural  areas  must  be  the 
answer."  in  the  long  run.  It  urged  guaranteed 
minimum  Incomes  to  take  up  the  slack  In 
the  short  run.  Whatever  the  precise  means, 
we  need  to  cease  moving  people  from  Im- 
poverished rural  areas  Into  Impoverl.shed 
urban  areas.  This  unwise,  unplanned  and  un- 
profitable migration  can  be  reversed  only  by 
making  rural  life  more  remunerative  eco- 
nomically and  more  rewarding  culturally. 


ceeded  to  Northern  Hainan  Island.  There 
the  Fourteenth  Air  Force  caught  up  with  it 
and  sank  6  of  the  10  ships.  That  experience 
plus  another  ship  casualty  In  the  mine  field 
caused  the  Japanese  to  abandon  Haiphong  as 
a  port  for  anything  larger  than  Junks  for 
the  duration  of  the  war. 


OFFENSIVE  MINE  LAYING 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate  a  brief  extract 
from  the  U.S.  Strategic  Bombing  Survey. 
Pacific,  No.  78,  entitled  "The  Offensive 
Mine  Laying  Campaign  Against  Japan," 
page  11. 

Senators  will  see  that  It  details  the 
World  War  II  closing  of  the  Port  of  Hai- 
phong for  the  duration  of  that  war  by 
the  use  of  only  two  airplanes. 

While  present  North  Vietnamese  de- 
fenses would  force  us  to  make  a  more 
elaborate  efifort,  we  can  and  should  close 
the  port  now.  The  subsequent  events  will 
be  much  the  same  as  those  In  1943 — Hai- 
phong will  be  out  of  the  war  and  victory 
for  the  allies  will  be  nearer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From   the   U.S.   Strategic   Bombing  Survey, 
Pacific  No.  781 

Tux  OrrxNsrvx  Minx  Latino  Campaign 
Against  Japan 

In  October  1943  the  Fourteenth  U.SAAF 
joined  the  list  of  commands  engaged  In  mine 
laying.  Its  first  two  mlsslcns,  consisting  of 
one  B-24  sortie  each,  were  directed  at  Hai- 
phong. A  ship  was  sunk  in  the  main  channel 
almost  Immediately,  and  a  10-shlp  convoy 
which  had  been  blocked  out  of  the  harbor 
milled  around  for  some  hours  and  then  pro- 


WILBUR  SCHMIDT,  DYNAMIC  PUB- 
LIC SERVANT  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  pleased  to  note  that  Mr.  Wilbur 
Schmidt  has  been  chosen  to  serve  as 
Secretary  of  the  newly  combined  depart- 
ments of  health  and  welfare  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  new  post  results  from  the  re- 
organization of  State  government.  Wil- 
bur Schmidt  has  served  with  distinction 
as  head  of  the  welfare  department  for 
12  years. 

Under  his  dynamic  leadership,  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  has  made  great  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  social  welfare.         ^ 

John  Wyngaard,  a  keen  observer  of 
the  Wisconsin  scene,  has  written  a  fine 
article  which  was  published  in  the  Post- 
Cresent.  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  describing 
Wilbur  Schmidt's  outstanding  qualifica- 
tions for  his  new  post. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Appleton    (Wis.)    Poet-Cresent, 
Aug.  4,  1967] 

Schmidt     Appointment     as     Secbct-mit     of 
New   Board    Commended 

(By  John  Wyngaard) 

Madison. — There  is  a  traditional  tendency 
for  puffery  among  government  offlclala  when 
they  talk  about  each  other  in  public,  but  Dr. 
WUllam  Studley,  the  chairman  of  the  newly 
created  Board  of  Health  and  Social  Services. 
probably  had  the  suppwrt  of  most  persons 
familiar  with  the  state  government  opera- 
tions In  recent  years,  when  he  spoke  warmly 
about  Wilbur  Schmidt,  chosen  to  be  the 
secretary  of  the  new  state  department  that 
combines  the  old  Health  and  Welfare  De- 
partments. 

"I  believe  we  have  In  Mr.  Schmidt  one  of 
the  truly  outstanding  public  servants  In  the 
country  today,"  he  said. 

The  Schmidt  selection  for  the  command 
of  the  combined  health  and  welfare  admin- 
istrations was  one  of  the  comparatively  rare 
certainties  In  upper  level  state  government 
personnel  recruitment.  That  It  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  new  board  surprised 
no  one.  Any  dissent  would  have  been  a  heswl- 
Une  event. 

THE   MAN  ADMIKEO 

Since  this  man  of  driving  energy,  keen  in- 
telligence and  wholesome  homeliness  took 
over  the  direction  of  the  Welfare  Department 
12  years  ago,  legislators  and  governors  have 
marveled  at  his  performance  and  admired  his 
understanding  of  the  multifarious  aspects  of 
his  job  almost  without  exception. 

To  observe  him  in  a  presentation  of  his 
mammoth  budget,  for  example.  Is  an  extraor- 
dinary experience  for  the  reporter  who  be- 
comes accustomed  to  less  skilled  and  some- 
times poorly  Informed  heads  of  other  services 
who  are  content  to  present  the  data  gathered 
by  underlings  In  a  prepared  manuscript. 

The  Welfare  Department's  programs  run 
the  gamut  of  social  problems  In  Wisconsin. 
They  include  probation  and  parole,  operation 
of  correctional  Institutions,  numerous  treat- 
ment centers  for  the  mentally  111.  public  as- 
sistance programs  of  half  a  doeen  categories, 
youth   conservation   camps,    a   foster   home 
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program  for  dependent  children.  Institutions 
for  handicapped  children,  child  adoptions,  ad 
Infinitum.  It  spends  more  money  than  any 
other  agency  represented  in  the  state  execu- 
tive budget  and  has  more  employee  than  any 
other. 

Yet  It  Is  rare  that  Mr.  Schmidt  is  asked  a 
question  that  he  cannot  answer  promptly, 
clearly  and  confidently.  Obviously  he  crams 
for  his  appearances  and  is  sensitive  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  administrator  to  the 
Legislature  in  providing  all  of  the  informa- 
tion that  is  available  and  relevant. 

ACCOCTNTANT  TRAINING   RZLPS 

Perhaps  his  striking  ability  to  grasp  and 
retain  a  myriad  of  facts  and  flgiires  about  his 
huge  department  reflects  his  professional 
training  as  an  accountant.  He  was  the  de- 
partment's chief  accountant  before  he  waa 
chosen  as  director. 

Normally  such  a  responsible  position  would 
be  occupied  by  a  person  with  professional 
training  in  social  welfare  specialties. 

As  the  story  is  told,  Schmidt  would  not 
have  won  his  original  appointment  except 
through  a  lucky  chance.  A  predecessor  who 
had  professional  training  In  social  work  had 
resigned  to  take  a  similar  position  in  a 
larger  state  at  a  higher  salary.  The  Board  of 
Welfare  was  prepared  to  search  the  country 
for  a  successor  with  similar  background  and 
training.  But  they  needed  an  acting  admin- 
istrator. Somebody  mentioned  Schmidt,  then 
a  comparatively  obscure  back  room  man.  He 
was  wining,  and  it  didn't  require  much  time 
for  the  board  to  conclude  that  they  wanted 
him  as  permanent  department  commander. 

The  Schmidt  experience  as  an  officer  In  a 
vital  and  sensitive  service  exempUfles  the 
career  opportunities,  without  benefit  of  for- 
mal tenure  rules,  that  U  one  of  the  dlstln- 
giUshing  characteristics  of  the  Wisconsin 
system  among  the  state  governments  of  the 
country.  His  job  is  not  protected  by  law.  He 
could  be  dismissed  tomorrow.  But  there  Is 
no  one  who  doubts  that  he  will  remain  on 
the  job  indefinitely,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so. 


EAST-WEST  RECONCILIATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
hopeful  development  in  East-West  rela- 
tions has  been  the  lessening  threat  of 
direct  millUry  confrontation  between 
the  big  powers  and  the  correspondingly 
increased  rate  of  trade  and  cultural  ex- 
changes which  represent  competition  on 
a  different  level.  We  are  witnessing  the 
gradual  liberalization  of  Eastern  Europe 
and.  in  this  country,  a  growing  beUef 
that  ideological  conflict  between  East 
and  West  can  be  laid  to  rest. 

As  Crosby  Noyes  wrote  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  September  7: 

It's  very  unfashionable  these  days  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade,  an  enemy  an  enemy,  or  a 
Russian  a  Communist. 

In  his  column,  Noyes  makes  the  well- 
taken  'point,  however,  that  East-West 
reconciliation  Is  a  long  way  off  and  that 
we  must  not  shun  the  competition  which 
our  system  of  Government  Is  clearly 
capable  of  winning.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Sept.  9,  1967] 

East- West  Reconciliation  a  Long  Wat  Orr 

(By  CroebyS.  Noyes  1 

It's  very  unfashionable  these  days  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade,  an  enemy  an  enemy,  or  a 
Russian  a  Communist. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Glassboro,  anyone  In 


this  country  who  ^;>eaks  In  terms  of  Ideolog- 
ical conflict  is  likely  to  be  written  off  as  an 
unreconstructed  reactionary  bent  on  reviv- 
ing the  Cold  War.  The  most  persistent  theme 
of  the  critics  of  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
is  that  it  tends  to  hurt  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  that  otherwise,  one  gathers, 
would  be  dandy. 

Among  these  critics,  there  seem  to  be  few 
who  recognize  the  very  distinct  limits  to  the 
new  spirit  of  ideological  harmony  that  pre- 
vails in  the  West.  They  overlook  the  fact  that 
reconciliation  is  a  two-way  proposiUon  and 
that  the  Russians — to  say  nothing  of  the 
Chinese — have  no  Intention  of  abandoning 
the  conflict  that  Is  Inherent  Ui  the  nature 
of  communism  Itself. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  conflict  can 
take  different  forms.  Today  world  leaders  are 
much  less  inclined  to  talk  In  term*  of  blast- 
ing each  other  off  the  map.  Since  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  the  threat  of  a  direct  military 
confrontation  between  the  major  nuclear 
powers— In  spite  of  Vietnam— has  mercifully 
receded. 

It  is  also  true  that  where  interests  happen 
to  coincide,  limited  areas  of  agreement  and 
even  limited  areas  of  collaboration  can  be 
found. 

Trade  and  cultural  exchanges  between 
East  and  West  can  be  Increased.  Agreements 
on  the  exploration  of  space  and  remote  areas 
of  the  globe  have  been  signed.  More  doubt- 
fully, a  Joint  effort  to  limit  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  may  be  forthcoming.  It  is 
even  conceivable  that  In  the  end  the  Rus- 
sians will  cooperate  in  an  attempt  to  limit 
the  armaments  in  the  Middle  Eiast. 

Finally,  it  is  true  that  communism  as  a 
system  has  evolved  in  Russia  and  elsewhere 
since  Stalin's  day  P.irticularly  among  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe — Communist 
more  bv  necessity  than  by  conviction— the 
trend  toward  gradual  liberalization  has 
e.stablished  Itself.  Some  day.  perhaps,  com- 
munism as  a  system  could  become  as  harm- 
less as  socialism  is  in  Western  Europe. 

But  that  day.  most  emphatically,  Is  still  a 
long  way  off.  At  this  point  no  Communist 
worthy  of  the  name  would  admit  such  a  pos- 
sibility. And  anyone  who  falls  to  recognize 
the  essential  hosUlity  of  communism  to  the 
political,  social  and  economic  system  that 
prevails  in  the  West  would  be  well  advised 
to  have  his  head  examined. 

Because  the  conflict  between  the  two  sys- 
tems is  neither  an  accident  of  history  nor  a 
figment  of  overheated  Western  imaginations. 
Prom  the  Communist  point  of  view  the 
antagonism  is  the  very  essence  of  Marxist- 
Leninist  teaching.  Whatever  areas  of  limited 
truce  may  be  staked  out,  this  essential  ele- 
ment of  conflict  and  competition  Is  certain 
to  remain  for  a  very  long  time. 

For  all  the  talk  of  peaceful  coexistence,  the 
assumption  is  that  In  the  end  only  one  sys- 
tem will  survive.  When  Niklta  Khrushchev 
promised  that  "we  will  bury  you."  he  may 
not  have  meant  it  literally— but  he  meant  It. 
To  accept  this  as  a  fact  of  life  Is  neither 
illiberal  nor  unduly  pessimistic.  For  if  the 
conflict  with  the  centers  of  Communist 
power  can  be  conflned  to  non-military  areas, 
it  Is  likely  that  we  will  survive  it.  And  if 
we  bring  to  the  competition  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  the  resources  available  to  tis. 
it  is  highly  probable  that  we  will  prevail. 

Certainly  it  is  not  impossible  to  demon- 
strate the  superiority  of  our  system,  not  only 
for  ourselves,  but  also  for  the  emerging  na- 
tions of  Asia,  Africa  and  South  America 
which  are  the  real  battiegrounds.  The  as- 
sumption that  ours  is  a  rich  man's  system 
and  that  communism  somehow  offers  a  magic 
key  to  instant  development  is  being  dra- 
matically refused  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
todav. 

The  appalling  failures  of  communism  in 
such  places  as  China,  Indonesia  and  Cuba 
hardly  recommend  it  as  the  wave  of  the 
future  among  the  underdeveloped  countries. 


What  has  been  achieved  in  Japan,  South 
Korea.  Taiwan  and  Thailand  sets  a  pattern 
that  a  good  many  other  countries  might 
someday  hoi>e  to  match. 

Success,  however.  Is  by  no  means  assured. 
To  achieve  It  will  call  for  a  clear  recognition 
in  this  country  of  what  is  at  stake  and  an 
acceptance  of  the  competition  that  has  been 
imposed  upon  us.  That  it  is  being  accepted 
is  one  of  the  more  hopeful  features  of  the 
world  todav.  And  those  who  would  abandon 
it  In  the  hope  of  some  illusory  reconcilia- 
tion with  communism  are  the  real  defeatlsta 
among  us 

ADM.  CHESTER  W.  NIMITZ: 
THE  MODEST  HERO 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  was  In  recess  on  Saturday, 
September  2,  the  22d  annlversar>'  of  the 
signing  of  the  Japanese  surrender  in 
Tokyo  Bay  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Missouri. 
That  signing  formalized  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  and  the  victory  that 
brought  it  about  can  be  largely  attrib- 
uted to  our  brave,  determined  naval 
forces  who  vindicated  our  losses  at  Pearl 
Harbor   by   annihilating   the   Japanese 

fleet. 

Today  I  sun  particularly  proud  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  feUow  Texan,  Adm.  Chester 
W  Nimltz,  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet  and  the  architect  of  our 
successful  naval  strategy. 

Chester  W.  Nimltz  was  bom  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1885,  in  Fredericksburg.  Tex., 
a  colorful,  German-flavored  town  in  the 
central  Texas  hill  country.  His  grand- 
father, a  retired  sea  captain,  was  an 
early  pioneer  builder  of  the  town. 
Throughout  his  childhood  young  Nimltz 
longed  to  attend  West  Point,  but  at  the 
age  of  15,  when  no  apE>ointment  was 
available,  he  decided  to  enter  the  Naval 
Academy.  Two  years  after  his  gradua- 
tion when  he  had  completed  the  required 
period  of  sea  duty,  he  was  commissioned 
as  an  ensign.  Thereafter  he  commanded 
various  obsolete  minor  ships  for  several 
years.  He  won  his  first  naval  award,  the 
Silver  Life  Saving  Medal,  for  rescuing  a 
fireman  on  his  ship  who  had  fallen  over- 
board into  a  swift  current. 

In  1913,  then-Lieutenant  Nimltz  was 
sent  to  Belgium  and  Germany  to  study 
dlesel  engines  and  aften*'ard  was  re- 
sponsible for  building  the  first  dlesel 
engine  for  the  U.S.  Na^'y•  During  World 
War  I,  he  was  assigned  to  the  staff  of 
Admiral  Robison,  commander  of  the  sub- 
marine force  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  In  the 
Interwar  years.  Nimltz  established  a 
Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
unit  at  the  University  of  California  and 
later  returned  to  sea  duty.  When  Pearl 
Harbor  was  bombed,  on  December  7, 1941, 
Nimltz  was  a  junior  real  admiral  serving 
as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Person- 
nel. . 

Nimltz'  experience,  thoroughness, 
confidence,  and  exemplarj-  record  com- 
bined the  perfect  qualities  for  the  new 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet.  Ten  days  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
President  Roosevelt  appointed  Chester 
W.  Nimltz,  out  of  a  field  of  29  men,  to 
replace  Adm.  Husband  E.  Klmmel. 

When  Admiral  Nimltz  arrived  at  his 
new  post,  he  found  the  men  demoralized 
and  uncertain  and  the  fleet  and  facilities 
in  shambles.  However,  his  self -confidence 
was  quickly  passed  on  to  his  men  and  In 
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less  than  2  years  Nlmltz  had  converted 
a  naval  JunkpUe  into  the  world's  most 
powerful  fleet. 

The  first  major  sea  engagement  which 
Nimitz  commanded  was  the  battle  of  the 
Coral  Sea  on  May  8, 1942.  Although  tacti- 
cally the  United  States  was  defeated, 
Nlmltz  could  claim  a  strategic  victory, 
for  he  had  forced  the  Japanese  to  divert 
their  thrust  from  Australia  to  the  Ameri- 
can base  at  Midway. 

Most  historians  and  politicians  includ- 
ing President  Roosevelt,  considered  the 
Battle  of  Midway,  fought  June  4-6.  1942, 
the  greatest  success  of  the  war  In  1942, 
and  one  of  our  greatest  victories  in  World 
War  n.  Nlmltz'  foresight  led  him  to 
base  his  tactics  on  Intercepted  Japanese 
codes  indicating  Midway  as  a  major  tar- 
get. Washington  strategists  interpreted 
these  messages  as  diversionary  decoys. 
However,  Nimitz  concluded  that  the  mes- 
sages were  authentic.  The  result  was  an 
overwhelming  naval  victory  for  the 
United  States  and  the  turning  point  of 
the  war  in  the  Pacific.  The  Battle  of  Mid- 
way halted  the  Japanese  threat  to  Ha- 
waii, the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  United 
States  and  prevented  the  Isolation  and 
occupation  of  Australia  Thereafter 
Japan  could  only  flght  a  defensive  war. 

Another  outstanding  accomplishment 
of  Nimitz  was  his  ingenious  device  of 
floating  naval  bases  to  follow  the  fleet 
ships.  With  these  efficient  stations  pro- 
viding fuel,  supplies,  and  repairs,  Ameri- 
can ships  could  remain  away  from  their 
ports  for  exfended  periods,  thereby  de- 
ceiving the  enemy. 

Nimitz  carefully  avoided  publicity,  al- 
ways remaining  in  the  background,  never 
exercising  his  power  unjustly,  and  allow- 
ing all  credit  to  be  given  to  his  subordi- 
nates. Even  in  his  speech  on  board  the 
U.S.S.  Missouri,  after  signing  the  Jap- 
anese surrender,  he  praised  the  other 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  our 
allies  as  well  as  his  own  men  as  instru- 
mental in  the  victory. 

In  1944,  Nimitz  was  promoted  to  the 
newly  created  rank  of  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  and  from  1945  to  1947  was  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  in  Washington.  He 
later  served  the  University  of  California 
as  a  regent  and  worked  with  the  United 
Nations  and  President  Truman  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity. 

When  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz,  winner 
of  five  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
Awards,  died  last  year,  he  was  burled  ac- 
cording to  his  modest  request — near 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  side  by  side  with  other 
sailors  and  soldiers  who  had  served  with 
him,  and  without  the  ceremony  of  a 
state  funeral. 

But  modesty  cannot  hide  the  valor  of 
this  great  American,  and  it  will  not.  In 
Fredericksburg,  birthplace  of  Admiral 
Nimitz.  a  group  of  civic-minded  indi- 
viduals have  come  together  to  form  a 
museum  honoring  him.  The  Fleet  Adm. 
Chester  W.  Nimitz  Museum  occupies 
the  old  Nimitz  Hotel,  long-oper- 
ated by  the  admiral's  family,  located 
on  Fredericksburg's  main  avenue,  very 
near  the  center  of  the  downtown  shop- 
ping area.  The  building  Itself  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  admiral.  Nearly  a  century  old. 
it  Is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  ship.  It  will 
house  relics  of  the  life  of  Adm.  Chester 


W.  Nimitz — a  life  dedicated  to  serving 
and  protecting  his  Nation. 

I  have  asked  that  the  flag  flown  over 
the  U.S.  Capitol  on  September  2,  date  of 
the  22d  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
Japan's  suirender,  in  which  Nimitz 
played  such  a  central  role,  be  made  avail- 
able to  that  museiun  as  an  added  trib- 
ute, and  a  fitting  one,  I  believe,  to  a  man 
who  did  so  much  for  the  United  States. 


NEGROES  AND  JEWS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Piesident,  from  time 
to  time,  I  have  invited  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  excellent  articles  pre- 
sented in  the  Progressive  magazine,  pub- 
lished by  the  extremely  able  Morris  Ru- 
bin, of  Madison.  Wis. 

The  current  issue  contains  many  pro- 
vocative and  informative  articles. 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "Negroes  and 
Jews."  the  Progressive  rejects  the  notion 
that  the  Negro  community  has  become 
anti-Semitic.  The  magazine  contends 
that  the  violent  outburst  of  the  SNCC 
hate  mongers  is  not  an  accurate  reflec- 
tion of  Negro  sentiment. 

The  eminent  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale],  in  an  article  entitled 
"New  Tools  for  Social  Progress,"  de- 
scribes his  plan  for  a  domestic  .social  pro- 
gram over  the  years  to  come.  I  believe 
the  Nation  would  profit  by  reading  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle and  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Tools  for  Social  Progress 
(By  Senator  Walter  F.  Monoals) 

Early  this  year,  the  National  Committee 
Against  Segregation  In  Housing  charged  that 
for  the  past  three  decades,  good  intentions 
notwithstanding,  various  Federal  programs 
had  fostered  racial  segregation  and  conse- 
quently trapped  Negroes  In  slum  ghettos. 

Their  specific  criticisms  attacked  a  broad 
range  of  programs  and  policies,  among  them 
urban  renewal,  transportation,  and  public 
housing.  Some  of  the  programs  the  Commit- 
tee cited  sought  to  Improve  American  society 
generally;  others,  such  as  public  housing, 
aimed  at  Improving  the  condition  of  the 
poor.  Of  urban  renewal,  "^he  Committee 
charged  that  the  programs  "have  consistently 
violated  the  rights  of  Negro  Americans  and 
other  minorities  by  forcing  their  continuous 
upheaval  and  relocation  in  racially  segre- 
gated areas  to  accommodate  local  community 
prejudices  ■ 

Because  the  main  target  of  the  criticism 
was  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  HUD  Secretary  Robert  C.  Wea- 
ver prepared  an  eight-page  response  which 
said,  generally,  that  the  Department  was 
doing  the  best  It  could  under  current  laws 
but  stronger  legislation  was  needed. 

There  the  matter  rests,  and  as  a  United 
States  Senator  who  has  voted  for  some  of  the 
programs,  or  supported  others  enacted  before 
I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  am  perplexed  and 
troubled. 

As  the  situation  now  stands,  there  is  no 
prospect  for  an  accurate  and  public  account- 
ing of  the  extent  of  racial  segregation  In  the 
United  States  that  would  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine whether  government  programs  are 
cures  or  contributors  to  the  perpetuation  of 
this  social  cancer. 

The  lack  of  verifiable,  public  information 
exists  In  a  number  of  broad  areas:  physical 
health  and  mental  illness,  the  quality  of  edu- 


cation, the  effect  upon  society  of  a  gradually 
deteriorating  natural  environment. 

Unhappily,  we  have  had  a  whole  summer 
of  unprecedented  violence  In  our  cities  that 
revealed  glaringly  the  shocking  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  social 
ills  that  plague  our  rich  nation.  The  prolifer- 
ation of  ad  hoc  committees  at  the  national, 
state,  and  local  levels  to  determine  the  causes 
of  rioting  In  the  urban  ghettos  Is  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  an  on-going,  perma- 
nent coordination  of  these  social  Indicators. 
In  these  cases  violence  serves  as  a  measure  of 
the  lack  of  Jobs,  poor  health  care,  inferior  ed- 
ucational opportunity,  de  facto  segregation, 
and  the  multitude  of  other  burdens  that 
grind  upon  the  poor  and  those  discriminated 
against  by  the  majority. 

There  certainly  must  be  more  peaceful 
ways  than  riot,  and  hopefully  more  precise 
methods,  too.  to  measure  our  failures  and 
document  the  considerable  successes  of  gov- 
ernmental efforts  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
American  life.  Obviously,  we  need  better  in- 
dicators. For  America  to  approach  the  future 
unequipped  to  evaluate  and  plan  effectively  Is 
to  Invite  chaos. 

One  of  the  social  sciences,  economics,  has 
proven  that  by  carefully  measuring  and 
watching  various  indicators  such  as  retail 
sales,  volume,  amount  of  new  investment, 
and  levels  of  groes  national  product,  we  can 
take  action  to  head  off  economic  disaster. 
What  do  the  social  sciences  have  to  offer  in 
noneconomlc  areas  of  the  human  conditions? 
Very  little  of  a  solid  or  continuous  nature. 
We  now  have  no  comparative  system  that 
will  alert  us  to  social  disaster — a  system  of 
social  Indicators,  widely  broadcast,  by  which 
we  could  keep  watch  in  a  general  way  on  the 
social  processes  in  our  nation  and  plan  for 
society's  orderly  development. 

Instead,  we  undertake  ambitious  and  laud- 
able programs,  and  watch  in  shocked  amaze- 
ment w^hen  the  reaction  Is  different  from 
what  we  expected.  Then  we  scramble  to  try 
to  ascertain  the  facts,  often  with  dubious 
success. 

Take  urban  renew.Tl.  for  example.  For  a 
decade,  urban  renewal  has  been  held  high 
as  the  salvation  of  our  rotting  cities,  and 
damned  as  merely  exporting  the  poor  to  new 
ghettos. 

In  my  files  are  two  magazine  articles  pub- 
lished within  three  months  of  each  other  in 
1965.  One  of  these,  a  critical  article,  cites  a 
1961  report  that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
placed poor  were  relocated  In  new  slums  while 
high-Income  families  occupied  the  handsome 
new  glass  and  steel  towers.  The  other  article, 
on  the  optimistic  side,  reported  n  1964  find- 
ing that  only  eight  per  cent  of  displaced  slum 
families  remained  afterward  in  substandard 
housing.  The  three-year  time  difference  be- 
tween the  studies  could  account  for  at  least 
some  of  the  disparity — perhaps  all.  But  in  any 
case  there  are  no  clear,  current,  public,  well- 
announced  figures  available  to  refute  or 
support  either  claim.  The  two  articles  punc- 
tuate our  ignorance  about  the  real  effects  of 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  and  promising 
Federal  programs  We  know  we  are  building 
new  buildings,  but  what  are  we  doing  to 
people? 

The  absence  of  adequate,  pxiblicly  an- 
nounced Indicators  can  also  veil  our  successes 
and  encourage  mistaken  exploitation  of  sur- 
face indications  of  failure,  whether  it  be  the 
testing  of  new  educational  techniques,  meth- 
ods of  fighting  crime,  or  the  administration 
of  welfare  funds.  As  The  Progressive  noted  in 
its  June  Issue,  White  House  aide  Joseph  Call- 
fano  had  performed  the  distinct  service  of 
coordinating  welfare  data  revealing  that  only 
50.000  of  the  7.3  mllUon  persons  receiving 
welfare  throughout  the  nation  are  actually 
capable  of  being  trained  to  hold  jobs.  This 
data,  pulled  together  for  the  first  time,  effec- 
tively refutes  the  conservative  bugaboo  that, 
as  The  Progressive  put  it,  "Americans  on  pub- 
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Uc  welfare  rolls  are  lazy  bums  leeching  on 
society.  .  .  ." 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  as  our  present 
programs  continue  In  their  sometimes  un- 
certain way.  we  must  undertake  to  devise 
statistical  and  analytical  methods  to  help  us 
find  out  what  we  have  done  and  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing  To  say  that  our  societal 
programs  may  be  Imperfect  and  sometimes 
miss  the  mark  Is  not  to  say.  of  course,  that 
we  should  halt  all  attempts  toward  social 
betterment.  But  perhaps  we  can  find  ways  to 
get  more  done  at  less  cost  and  with  less  waste 
motion. 

Beyond  the  establishment  of  social  meas- 
ures," there  should  be  persistent  and  percep- 
tive and  continuing  high  level  analysis  of 
our  socUil  processes,  their  problems  and  pos- 
sibilities, such  as  Is  provided  for  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
In  the  economic  field. 

Man's  oldest  method  of  self-education  Is 
trial  and  error,  but  it  Is  also  the  least  effi- 
cient. Try  we  must,  but  there  are  ways  of 
reducing  the  margin  of  error. 

Incessant  trial  and  error  .ind  the  absence 
of  accur;ue  measurement  sap  public  confi- 
dence In  otherwise  highly  desirable  pro- 
grams, and  this  perhaps  is  the  core  of  dis- 
agreement about  many  program.s  designed 
to  improve  the  public  welfare:  programs  en- 
compassing health,  education,  transporta- 
tion. How  do  we  measure  success  in  terms 
that  refiect  Impact  on  individuals?  By 
amount  of  money  spent?  This  may  be  a 
measure  of  effort,  but  not  of  effect. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  many  surveys  and 
abundant  statistics.  There  are  thousands  of 
statisticians  at  work  in  Washington  alone, 
and  thousands  more  working  for  public  and 
private  agencies  across  the  nation.  And  de- 
spite the  fact  that  we  do  collect  mountains 
of  statistics,  as  the  1,000-plus  pages  of  the 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  at- 
test, there  remain  frightening  gaps  In  In- 
formation essential  for  accurate  evaluation. 
Much  of  the  statistical  Information  we  now 
collect  is  incoherent;  that  is.  it  bears  no 
readily  apparent  relationship  to  other  data 
which,  taken  all  together,  would  allow  rea- 
sonable conclusions. 

In  other  Instances,  the  Information  Is 
available  from  widely  different  agencies,  but 
few  people  know  where  to  get  it.  A  social 
scientist  doing  some  post- Watts  research  told 
me  recently  that  all  the  statistical  Indica- 
tors warning  of  the  Impending  explosion 
were  available  before  the  outbreak.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  was  no  one  to  cather  and 
analvze"  them  and  no  agency  existing  with 
the  "prestige  and  attention-getting  devices 
to  warn  the  public  and  government  officials. 
It  would  be  an  oversimplification,  of 
course,  to  Imply  that  social  Indicators  can 
magically  reveal  the  "truth"  In  every  case  In 
which  an  effect  Is  disputed,  or  alert  us  to 
every  Impending  crisis.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  a  system  of  statistical  Indicators, 
measured  regularly  and  watched  constantly, 
and  not  the  least  important,  available  for 
easy  public  examination,  can  yield  Invalua- 
ble guidance  for  future  action  Such  a  sys- 
tem might  make  It  possible  to  avoid  the  risk 
of   dangerous   sociological    backlash. 

The  riots  In  Watts  have  been  partially 
blamed  on  the  frustrations  that  arose  be- 
cause of  the  transportation  success  of  the 
Los  Angeles  freeway  system.  When  public 
transporutlon  withered  as  automobile  travel 
became  more  and  more  convenient,  the  Im- 
poverished Watts  residents  without  cars  were 
effectively  Isolated  from  job  opportunities 
and  from  state  and  local  facilities  where 
they  could  receive  aid. 

Columnist  Joseph  Kraft  blames  unfortu- 
nate consequences  like  this  on  our  "inno- 
cence." Kraft  laments  that  "Lack  of  regular 
information  fosters  an  Innocence  and  irre- 
sponsibility that  Is  positively  terrifying.  City 
after  city  launches  urban  renewal  drives  only 
to  discover — belatedly  and  with  surprise — 
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that  poor  people  are  being  driven  from  their 
homes.  County  after  county  launches  drives 
for  new  Industry  only  to  learn — also  belat- 
edly and  with  surprUe — that  it  is  polluting 
the  atmosphere.  State  after  state  pushes 
highway  projects,  only  to  realize — with  as- 
tonishment— that  the  result  is  impossible 
congestion  in  city  streets." 

This  may  be  "Innocence."  It  Is  also  ap- 
palling ignorance. 

We  were  once  just  as  Ignorant  of  the  cop- 
sequences  of  economic  policy.  We  used  .-to 
thrash  around  making  decisions  on  the  basis 
of  untested  theories  and  inadequate  Infor- 
mation, assuming  that  cyclical  waves  of 
boom  and  bust  were  Inevitable. 

But  with  the  enactment  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  establishing  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
Council  fostered  the  refinement  of  the 
abundant  economic  statistics  into  a  reason- 
ably accurate  measurement  of  the  nation's 
economic  health  These  Indicators  provide 
the  basis  for  analysis  and  planning  that  have 
been  remarkably  effective. 

The  valuable  lessons  learned  over  the  past 
two  decades  regarding  economic  indicators 
suggests  that  if  we  had  more  and  better  data 
on  social  conditions,  and  If  these  could  be 
molded  Into  a  coherent  system  of  social  Indi- 
cators comparable  to  their  economic  coun- 
^terparts.  we  would  be  able  to  do  a  far  better 
job  of  decision-making  regarding  social 
programs. 

The  tantalizing  prospect  of  social  meas- 
urement was  suggested  by  Gunnar  Myrdal 
in  his  American  Dilemma  written  in  1944. 
He  wrote,  "We  should  .  .  .  have  liked  to  pre- 
sent m  our  study  a  general  Index,  year  by 
year  or  at  least  decade  by  decade,  as  a  quan- 
titative expression  of  the  movement  of  the 
entire  system  we  are  studying:  the  status  of 
the  Negro  In  America." 

In  1962,  the  Behavioral  Science  subpanel 
of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee acknowledged  the  benefits  of  systematic 
gathering  of  economic  datn.  and  commented: 
••We  call  attention  to  the  great  advance  over 
the  past  generation  in  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  oiu-  information  about  the  economy  and 
the  effective  use  that  Is  now  made  of  stich 
information  In  formulating  and  administer- 
ing national  economic  policy.  Similar  benefits 
would  flow  from  a  corresponding  advance  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  Information 
about  non-economic  aspects  of  behavior." 

Another  appeal  for  a  social  accounting  ap- 
pears In  "Technology  and  the  American 
Economy."  the  report  of  the  National  Com- 
mission" on  Technology.  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress,  submitted  last  year.  In 
Its  chapter  on  "Improving  Public  Decision 
Making,"  the  Commission  declared: 

"The  American  commitment  Is  not  only  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living,  but  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  life.  But  we  have  too  few 
yardsticks  "to  teU  us  how  we  are  doing.  A 
system  of  social  accounts  would  seek  to  set 
up  'performance  budgets'  In  various  areas 
to  serve  as  such  yardsticks.  A  series  of  com- 
munity health  Indexes  would  tell  us  how  well 
we  are"  meeting  the  needs  of  our  people  In 
regard  to  adequate  medical  care  A  national 
'housing  budget'  would  reflect  our  standing 
in  regard  to  the  goal  of  a  'decent  home  for 
every  American  family.'  " 

A  system  of  social  auditing  or  accounting 
would  serve  five  purposes: 

It  would  sharpen  our  quantitative  knowl- 
edge of  social  needs. 

It  would  allow  us  to  measure  more  precise- 
ly our  progress  toward  our  social  objectives. 
'  It  would  help  us  to  evaluate  efforts  at  all 
levels  of  government. 

it  would  help  tis  determine  priorities 
among  competing  social  programs. 

It  would  encourage  the  development  and 
assessment  of  alternative  courses  •without 
waiting  until  some  one  solution  had  belated- 
ly been  proved  a  failure. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  In  the  Senate 


designed  to  accomplish  these  alms.  The  Full 
Opportunity  and  Social  .'Accounting  Act  (S. 
843)  is  an  attempt  to  elevate  social  evalua- 
tion to  as  Influential  a  position  as  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  economic  measurement. 

Modeled  after  the  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
the  legislation  contains  four  key  sections: 

One— It  establishes  full  social  opportunity 
for  all  .Americans  as  a  national  goal. 

Two— It  establishes  a  three-member  Pres- 
ident's Council  of  Social  Advisers  and  charges 
them  with  devising  a  system  of  social  indi- 
cators, and  with  appraising  goverrmiental 
programs  and  advising  the  President  on 
domestic  social  policy. 

Three — It  requires  the  President  to  sub- 
mit an  annual  Social  Report,  comparable  to 
the  Economic  Report,  disclosing  the  indica- 
tors for  public  examination,  and  giving  them 
wide   exposure. 

Four— It  establishes  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  the  Social  Report,  which  could 
hold  hearings  and  subject  the  President's 
Social  Report  to  critical  analysis. 

When  the  nation's  population  was  widely 
dispersed  on  farms  and  small  hamlets,  the 
rate  of  social  change  was  slow.  Much  of  the 
social  adjustment  to  sickness,  unemploy- 
ment, disability,  old  age,  broken  homes, 
poverty,  and  crime  was  handled  within  the 
local  community.  In  1890.  half  of  our  people 
lived  on  farms  and  many  of  the  rest  In  small 
towns.  Todav.  something  like  five  per  cent 
of  our  people  live  on  farms  and  practically 
all  population  increase  Is  taking  place  In 
the  large  metropolitan  areas.  With  people 
so  concentrated,  social  change  can  be  rapid, 
the  sense  of-  responsibility  for  one's  neigh- 
bors Is  diminished,  and  the  Impact  of  a 
catastrophe  Is  so  overwhelmingly  large  that 
no  neighborhood— however  well-intention- 
ed— can  possibly  cope  with  it 

Urban  concentration  has  made  necessary 
large  technological  projects  in  transporta- 
tion, water,  sewage  and  waste  disposal,  as  ^ 
well  as  housing  construction  and  renewal. 
The  pace  of  technological  adaptation  of  man 
to  his  environment  has  certainly  Increased. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have— If  anything— 
impaired  our  ability  to  identify  and  deal 
with  the  inescapable  social  dislocations  that 
accompany  new  urban  technology.  The  bur- 
geoning growth  of  social  programs  at  Federal, 
regional,  state,  county,  and  municipal  levels 
has  already  created  a  cats-cradle  of  inter- 
governmental authorities.  Partial  data  of 
varMng  quality  are  pouring  out  to  confuse 
us  Large  projects  employing  "systems  tech- 
niques are  taking  into  account  social  Im- 
pacts related  to  their  own  construction,  but 
cannot  hope  to  coordinate  with  similar  social 
impact  analysis  of  other  projects. 

Clearly  m  the  collection,  management, 
and  eviUuatlon  of  sociological  data,  the 
qualitative  evidence  points  without  excep- 
tion to  our  large  and  growing  deficiency. 
William  Gorham,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Program  Coordination  In  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  said  last 
year  that  '"VVTien  It  comes  to  planning  for 
'the  efficient  allocation  of  national  resources 
against  competing  social  needs,  the  United 
States  U  an  underdeveloped  country^  We 
have  neither  a  planning  board  examining 
possible  futures  nor  a  central  statistical 
agency  gathering  the  data  necessary  to  eval- 
uate  possible  waya  of  getting  there 

Gorham 's  chief,  HEW  Secretary  John  W^ 
Gardner,  has  given  this  glum  appraisal  of 
past  practice;  "We  have  a  great  and  honored 
tradition  of  stumbling  into  the  future  In 
management  of  the  present,  our  nation  Is— 
as  nations  go— fairly  rational,  systemaUc 
and  orderly.  But  when  It  comes  to  movement 
into  the  future,  we  are  heedless  and  Im- 
nulslve  We  leap  before  we  look.  We  act  first 
and  think  later.  We  back  Into  next  years 
problems  studying  the  solutions  to  last  year  s 
problems.  This  has  been  true  a«  long  as  I 
can  remember." 
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Two  reaaoQS  are  sometimes  advanced  for 
our  past  unwlUlngneas  to  take  the  necessary 
•taps  to  prevent  future  cbaos.  Long  range 
■octal  planning  Is  supposed  to  be  expen- 
sive, and  to  be  restrictive  of  freedom.  It  can 
be  boUi;  I  suggest  that  It  need  be  neither. 

Long  ago,  John  Dewey  pointed  out  the  es- 
sential dlatinotlon  between  planning  In  a 
dictatorship  and  planning  In  a  democracy. 
DicUtorlcal  planning  sets  fixed  time  goftls 
over  long  periods  and  rigidly  programs  ac- 
tions to  achieve  them.  Democratic  societies 
must  plan  contlnuoxisly.  modifying  programs 
and  even  objectives  flexibly  as  circumstances 
change.  Technology  and  the  planning  for 
Its  use  become  our  servants,  not  oui  masters. 

In  a  seminar  late  In  June  this  year  and 
formal  hearings  on  "The  Pull  Opportunity 
and  Social  Accounting  Act"  during  July, 
forty-two  witnesses  were  heard.  They  came 
from  a  wide  array  of  poets  In  government, 
the  academic  world,  and  public  and  private 
efforts  to  deal  with  social  change.  They  were 
unanimous  In  endorsing  the  principle  on 
which  this  legislation  Is  founded — the  need 
for  better  Information  and  coordinated  ef- 
forts to  Improve  the  social  health  of  the  na- 
tion. Senator  Fred  Harris  of  Oklahoma, 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Research  which  conducted  the  bear- 
ings, said  at  the  close  of  the  session,  "It  Is 
perfectly  clear  that  this  Act,  with  refine- 
ments, should  become  law." 

Today  our  country  U  confronted  with  an 
Issue  that  may  be  as  dangerous  to  national 
sUblUty  as  was  the  ClvU  War.  As  we  attempt 
to  face  that  Issue  we  know  too  little  about 
the  causes  of  ghetto  upheaval  and  the  forces 
at  play  In  the  current  crisis. 

We  would  know  more  now  If  we  had  been 
working  at  It  harder  In  the  past.  That  Is 
what  the  "Full  Opportunity  and  Social  Ac- 
counting Act"  Is  all  about.  It  could  provide 
expert  knowledge  at  the  highest  level  of 
visibility.  It  could  give  the  social  state  of  the 
nation  the  kind  of  analysis  It  mxist  have. 
Perhape  It  could  present  alternatives  to  vio- 
lence for  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  American  public  to  consider. 

Unless  we  provide  government  with  new 
modem  tools  we  are  likely  to  waste  more 
and  more  of  our  resources  in  crash  programs 
without  knowing  what  vrtll  result,  a  process 
both  wasteful  and  dangerous. 

NxcaoES  AKD  Jews 

The  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating 
Committee's  attack  on  Israel  and  Zionism 
last  month  revived  heated  discussion  of  the 
reeurrlng  charges  of  anti-Semitism  among 
American  Negroes.  Mot>t  Negro  leaders  Joined 
Jewish  spokesmen  In  emphasizing  that  the 
SNCC  was  not  reflecting  Negro  sentiment — 
only  a  small,  far -out  minority. 

Tills  latter  view  is  conflnned  in  a  recent 
University  of  California  study  of  alleged  anti- 
Semitism  and  other  Negro  attitudes.  The 
study  reports  some  cool  facts  on  the  matter 
and  may  succeed  In  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  of  the  subject. 

Sociology  Professor  Gary  T.  Marx,  of  the 
Survey  Research  Center  at  Berkeley,  super- 
vised Negro-conducted  Interviews  of  a  sclen- 
Uflcally  selected  sample  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand Negroes  In  New  York.  Atlanta.  Chicago, 
and  Birmingham.  Marx  reported  that,  to  the 
degree  that  Negroes  distinguished  between 
Jewish  and  non-Jewish  whites,  they  favored 
Jews  and  were  less  anti-SeTnitic  than  were 
whites. 

Harry  Lee  Moon,  Negro  editor  of  The  Crisis. 
monthly  publication  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  wrote  In  a  recent  Issue  that  antl- 
Semltlsm  "among  Negroes  Is  a  minority 
phenomenon  unrepresentative  of  the  total 
community." 

In  fact,  wrote  Moon,  "Negroes  have  been 
constantly  urged  ...  to  emulate  the  Jews 
...  No  other  people  .  .  .  have  been  so  con- 


sUtently  regarded  by  Negroee  as  a  worthy 
example." 

Benjamin  R.  Epstein,  national  director  of 
the  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth. 
said  In  a  comment  on  the  Marx  study : 

"The  Jewish  community  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  focus  Its  attention  on  the  main 
sources  of  American  antl-SemltIsm  and  to 
drop  preoocupetlon  with  Negro  antl-Seml- 
tlsm.  which  only  serves  to  divert  energies 
from  the  civil  rights  struggle." 


A  VICTORY  FOR  PAUL  HALL 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  In 
recent  weeks  it  has  become  evident  that 
soon  we  may  see  the  advent  of  a  new  era 
for  the  American  merchant  marine. 

It  looks  as  though  we  are  approaching 
the  day  when  Congress  and  the  Nation 
will  be  presented  with  a  workable  marl- 
time  program  that  will  bring  an  end  to 
years  of  stalling  and  frustration,  and 
that  will  set  us  on  the  road  to  revitaliz- 
ing our  aging  merchant  fleet. 

When  the  new  maritime  program  does 
appear,  much  of  the  credit  for  Its  crea- 
tion can  be  given  to  Paul  Hall,  president 
of  the  Seafarers  International  Union  and 
of  the  Maritime  Trades  Department  of 
the  APL-CIO. 

Mr.  Hall  has  been  a  courageous  and 
tireless  fighter  for  domestic  shipbuild- 
ing. As  one  of  the  strongest  voices  In  the 
American  labor  movement,  he  has  used 
his  vast  Influence  wisely  and  skillfully 
on  behalf  of  the  overall  good  of  the  mari- 
time industry. 

Helen  Dellch  Bentley,  the  distinguished 
maritime  reporter  for  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
recently  published  a  profile  of  Paul  Hall. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  praise- 
worthy article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
OS  follows: 

Around  the  Waterfbont:  No-Butld-Abroad 
Victory  Is  Hall's 
(By  Helen  Dellch  Bentley) 
Washington. — As  words  have  been  written 
and   hot  ones   exchanged  In  recent  months 
over  what  the  new  maritime  policy  of  the 
United  States  should  be.  the  man  constantly 
named  as  the  "Number  1"  force  leading  the 
opposition  to  the  Administration's  program 
has   been   Paul    Hall,   a   smooth-talking   ex- 
sallor  and  president  of  the  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union  of  North  America  (AFL-CI01 . 

He  is  also  president  of  the  Maritime  Trades 
Department  of  the  AFL-CIO  find  Is  often 
described  as  the  probable  successor  to  George 
Meany  as  head  of  the  House  of  Labor. 

More  than  that,  when  President  Johnson 
recently  was  reviewing  the  maritime  pro- 
gram, Hall  was  the  only  person  referred  to  by 
name  when  Mr.  Johnson  said  he  didn't  want 
to  engage  In  a  flrht  on  the  matter.  Last  year, 
the  President  publicly  acknowledged  at  a 
White  House  dinner  that  among  the  tribula- 
tions borne  by  the  position  of  Chief  Execu- 
tive Is  a  defeat  such  as  he  had  recently 
Incurred  at  the  hands  of  Hall  on  Capitol  Hill. 

NOW    RIDING    HIGH 

Right  now  Hall  Is  riding  high  because  the 
concessions  made  by  the  Administration  re- 
garding a  maritime  program  have  come  his 
way  or  as  Hall  prefers  to  put  It,  "the  way  for 
the  good  of  the  over-all  Industry — my  whole 
flght  h.is  been  In  behalf  of  a  strong,  healthy 
Industry  which  will  be  good  for  all  of  us." 

Paradoxically,  Hall  reached  the  conclusion 
through  this  long  haranguing  that  his  sup- 
port in  the  labor  movement  had  to  come 
from    almost    every    segment    of    the    trade 


union  movement  other  than  the  maritime 
unions. 

In  fact  most  of  the  maritime  unions  criti- 
cized him  and  even  denounced  him  for  pro- 
longing the  Institution  of  a  program  by 
beiing  such  a  determined  "holdout."  Now 
secretly  they  are  glad  about  the  results  al- 
though not  one  will  say  so  publicly. 

One  of  the  principal  points  snagged  onto 
for  criticism  was  that  he  has  opened  up  the 
membership  In  the  Maritime  Trades  De. 
partment  to  everyone  outside  maritime  la- 
bor, that  he  has  permitted  railway  clerks 
and  doll  makers,  cari>enter8  and  electricians 
to  Join. 

"Yes,  we  have,"  the  63-year-old  tow- 
headed  onetime  fireman  admits  flatly.  "We 
have  because  they  have  a  role  In  whether 
there  Is  an  American  merchant  marine  or 
not.  There  is  a  definite  Interdependency  on 
exports  and  Imports;  certainly  railroads  are 
tied  closely  in  the  transportation  picture 
with  ships. 

"Although  the  maritime  unions  are  com- 
posed of  the  best-hearted  persons  In  the 
world,  we  dont  have  the  capacity  to  stay 
together  on  issues. 

riNDS   INABILTTT    TO    UNITE 

"There  seems  to  be  an  inability  among 
all  of  us  to  unite  and  stick  solidly  together 
on  one  Issue  regardless  of  the  period  of  time 
It  takes  to  put  It  over. 

'Therefore,  I  reached  the  conclusion  that 
we  needed  other  sources  of  strength,  sources 
which  were  constant  and  on  which  we  could 
depend  at  all  times.  Maybe  It's  easier  to  work 
with  them  because  there  Is  no  conflict  of 
jurisdiction  at  any  time.  Too.  many  of  them 
are  more  accustomed  to  cooperating  and 
sticking  to  an  Issue." 

Also  he  points  out  that  If  all  of  the  sea- 
men and  all  of  the  longshoremen  were  lumped 
together,  they  would  not  make  up  one  half 
as  many  union  members  as  the  membership 
of  the  State  and  Municipal  Employees  Union, 
which  Is  part  of  the  slx-mlUlon-member 
M.T.D. 

OTHER     POPULOUS    COMPONENTS 

All  the  seagoing  and  shoreslde  maritime 
personnel  would  not  make  up  25  per  cent  of 
the  Carpenters  Union  or  40  per  cent  of  the 
Retail   Clerks   Union — "just   single   unions." 

Hall  is  a  fiend  on  details  and  on  carefully 
working  out  plots.  Any  time  the  S.I.U.  or 
M.T.D.  Is  responsible  for  an  affair,  he  em- 
phasizes to  his  men  In  charge  that  the  mi- 
nutest of  details  must  be  thoroughly  checked 
out  because  they  can  make  or  break  the 
function. 

When  he  moves  into  a  campaign — be  it  to 
help  a  favorite  win  a  political  election  or  to 
fight  on  Capitol  Hill  on  any  Issue — he  lays 
out  strategy  beforehand.  He  is  always  the 
general.  He  is  always  the  one  who  may  hold 
his  army  back  because  his  Inner  senses  warn 
him  the  timing  Is  not  quite  right. 

ADMIRATION     OP    DISSENTERS 

It  Is  because  of  these  traits  and  an  ex- 
tremely sharp  mind— one  with  which  many 
persons  disagree  but  which  they  neverthe- 
less admire — that  he  Is  described  as  one  of 
the  most  politically  astu  j  leaders  in  the  en- 
tire labor  movement. 

Over  the  years,  he  has  had  his  sailors  help 
In  the  picket  lines  of  State  and  Municipal 
Employees,  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
of  the  Carpenters,  the  Butchers,  the  Bakers, 
the  Garment  Workers. 

You  name  them  and  you  can  bet  that  the 
white  caps  which  mark  the  S.I.U.  members 
appeared  in  strength  on  the  picket  lines. 

ALL     AFL-CIO     CONVENTIONS 

HaU  himself  has  made  It  a  point  to  par- 
tlcli>at«  In  the  State  conventions  of  all  A.Fi.- 
C.I.O.  groups  as  well  as  International  con- 
ventions, more  of  which  are  calling  upon  him 
In  their  programs  because  of  his  oratory  along 
the  lines  they  want  to  hear. 

He  has  never  hesitated  publicly  to  criticize 
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the  Aiimlnlstration  or  anyone  else.  Although 
many  union  leaders  agree  with  him,  they  are 
afraid  to  make  such  statements  publicly. 
Therefore,  they  applaud  with  special  enthu- 
siasm when  he  sounds  off. 

As  a  result  of  these  factors,  all  of  these 
unions  feel  a  special  strong  bond  of  friend- 
ship towards  the  S.I.U.  and  Hall  and  have 
maintained  a  steady  position  backing  him  up 
during  all  the  maritime  bickering  In  Wash- 
ington. 

TWELVE    HOtmS    AT    STRETCH 

Hall  has  been  known  to  sit  at  his  desk 
talking  strategy  and  plotting  generally  lor 
twelve  or  more  hours  at  a  stretch  without 
ever  getting  up.  He  credits  years  of  train- 
ing at  the  bargaining  table,  training  "to 
throw  management  off  course."  for  his 
durability.  ^ 

His  strategy  on'  Capitol  Hill  has  been  to 
win  as  many  friends  as  possible  by  following 
the  rule  of  "helping  your  friends"  and  "fight- 
ing your  enemies." 

The  friends  of  the  maritime  Industry  have 
been  helped  through  campaign  contributions. 
"Just  as  the  friends  of  all  other  Industries 
who  are  much  smarter  than  the  maritime 
I>eople  have  been  over  the  years."  and  maybe 
even  have  been  lent  some  leg  men  and  .strate- 
gists to  assist  their  campaigns. 

CONGRESSMEN'S    HONORARITTMS 

Another  American  tradition  followed  by 
the  SIU  has  been  that  of  paying  honorariums 
to  Congressmen  for  services  rendered,  such 
as  participating  In  the  weekly  breakfasts  and 
luncheons  or  monthly  seminars  sp>onsored 
this  year  by  the  Maritime  Trades  Department. 

Some  sources  recently  have  been  shooting 
at  the  maritime-minded  Congressman  for 
taking  part  in  these  meetings,  although  no 
one  Is  criticized  for  collecting  an  honorarium 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Auto- 
mobile Dealers  Association,  or  a  major 
political  rally. 

It  seems  that  all  stops  "have  been  pulled 
to  try  make  It  tough  for  Hall  or  friends 
of  the  American  merchant  marine,"  some 
sources  have  said. 

HALL    FORCES    ON    CAPITOL    HILL 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  hardest  sales- 
men for  an  American  merchant  marine  and 
maritime  poUcy  on  Capitol  Hill— certainly 
along  the  lines  seen  by  moet  maritime  in- 
terests— have  been  those  people  educated  the 
MTD-SIU-H.\11  way. 

They  are  the  ones  respwnslble  for  the 
introduction  of  the  record  number  of  106  bills 
calling  for  the  Maritime  Administration  to 
be  an  Independent  agency. 

They  are  the  ones  responsible  for  the 
trouncing  given  the  Administration  last  year 
on  the  House  floor  on  the  Issue  of  transfer- 
ring the  Maritime  Administration  Into  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

Independent-agency  and  no-forelgn-bul!d- 
Ing  have  been  the  two  points  on  which  the 
public  fight  has  been  waged  regarding  the 
new  maritime  program. 

OTHER    AIMS    ACCESSIBLE 

Everything  else  such  as  building  bulk 
carriers  and  expanding  the  numbers  of  ships 
built  annually  could  have  been  accomplished 
simply  by  implementing  the  1936  Merchant 
Marine  Act 


GENERAL  SHOUP  SPEAKS  OUT 
AGAIN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20  I  Introduced  into  the  Record 
the  text  of  remarks  made  by  Gen.  David 
M.  Shoup,  former  Commandant  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  on  May  14,  1966,  be- 
fore a  student  audience  at  Pierce  College 
in  Los  Angeles. 

General  Shoup's  remarks,  previously 
little  noticed,  drew  widespread  attention 
because  of  the  vigor  with  which  he  ques- 


tioned our  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  Per- 
haps the  most  quoted  statement  from 
that  speech,  which  has  since  been  cir- 
culated In  reprints  numbering  scores  of 
thousands,  was  this: 

I  dont  think  the  whole  of  South  Bast  Asia, 
as  related  to  the  present  and  future  safety 
and  freedom  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
Is  worth  the  life  or  limb  of  a  single  American. 

Since  then  General  Shoup  has  re- 
peatedly been  beseeched  by  various  * 
groups  to  address  them  on  the  subject 
of  Vietnam,  but  he  has  consistently  de- 
clined those  invitations.  However,  he  did 
consent  to  be  a  guest  on  the  "ABC  Scope" 
program  dealing  with  the  Vietnam  war 
In  a  broadcast  viewed  throughout  the 
Nation  on  August  5. 

Because  of  his  great  experience  as  a 
heroic  military  leader  who  has  held  high 
command,  the  words  of  General  Shoup 
deserve  careful  attention.  He  believes 
that  we  can  and  must  negotiate,  and  sug- 
gests that  we  pledge  to  stop  all  firing 
except  in  self-defense  at  a  time  which 
Ho  Chi  Minh  would  be  Invited  to  name 
as  the  hour  at  which  negotiations  will 
begin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  broadcast  may  appear  in  the 
Congrzssional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ABC   Scope:   The  Vhetnam   War,  Part  85 — 
AN  Uncommon  Breed 

Producer:  Dave  Jayne. 

Corrunentator:  John  Scall. 

Guest:  Gen.  David  M.  Shoup,  USMC  (Ret.). 

President  Johnson  (at  Gen.  Shoup's  re- 
tirement ceremony  at  the  White  House  In 
December,  1963).  We  have  come  here  to  the 
first  house  of  the  land  today  to  honor  Gen- 
eral I>ftvld  M.  Shoup,  not  because  of  the  vic- 
tories which  he  has  brought  to  our  country, 
but  also  for  the  honors  he  has  brought  to 
our  heritage  He  Is  a  man  of  war  who  be- 
lieves in  peace.  He  is  a  man  of  great  discipline 
who  cares  about  people. 

I  deeply  regret  his  retUement  from  the 
service  for  he  Is  one  of  an  uncommon  breed 
whose  numbers  are  too  small  and  whose  du- 
plication is  too  rare.  I  would  personally  have 
had  him  continue  as  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 

General  Shoup  (August,  1967K  I  don't  be- 
lieve that,  with  respect  to  the  freedom  and 
security  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  for  today  or  in  the  future  that 
the  whole  of  South  Vietnam  is  worth  the  life 
of  a  single  American. 

Announcer.  ABC  Scope,  the  Wide  World 
of  People  and  Events.  This  week,  the  Viet- 
nam War,  Part  85.  "An  Uncommon  Breed." 
featuring  the  views  of  the  retired  conmian- 
dant  of  the  Marine  Corps— General  David 
Shoup.  Now,  here  Is  ABC  News  correspondent 
John  Scall: 

SCAU.  I'm  standing  before  the  Iwo  Jlma 
memorial  which  commemorates  the  fighting 
tradition  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 
A  memorable  moment  Is  etched  In  stone 
here— the  hoisting  of  the  flag  atop  Mount 
Suribachl  on  a  lonely  Pacific  Island  during^ 
World  War  Two.  One  of  the  great  heroes  of 
the  war  against  the  Japanese  was  a  tough, 
dedicated  colonel  who  was  awarded  the 
med.^1  of  honor  for  his  bravery  during  the 
battle  of  Tarawa.  That  man,  David  Shoup, 
a  former  Indiana  school  teacher,  later  be- 
came a  genera!  and  commandant  of  the  en- 
tire Marine  Corp?  He  served  three  Presi- 
dents. Elsenhower.  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  be- 
fore he  retired  almost  four  years  ago.  Today, 
he  lives  quietly  in  a  little  home  within  sight 


of  the  Pentagon  and  as  he  continues  to  pon- 
der the  problems  of  the  world,  he's  a  troubled 
mem.  He's  not  sure  what  the  United  States  is 
trying  to  do  In  Vietnam  Is  wise.  Almost  un- 
noticed, he  spoke  out  publicly  more  than 
a  year  ago  to  raise  some  critical  questions. 
Since  then  he's  refused  many  offers  to  write 
and  8pe«Lk  oefore  anti-Vietnam  protest 
groups.  But  for  this  program,  he  agreed 
to  set  forth  his  views  in  greater  detail. 

Announcer.  John  Scall  and  General  Shoup 
will  return  after  this  message  in  Just  one 
minute. 

ScALi.  As  I  understand  the  view  of  some  of 
our  leading  generals  and  military  strategists 
over  the  past  years.  ;t  has  been  to  avoid 
fighting  a  land  war  on  the  Asian  mainland. 
Is  this  the  kind  of  war  that  we  are  now 
fighting  in  Asia?  The  very  one  that  ovir  mili- 
tary leaders,  by  and  large,  thought  we  should 
not  flght? 

General  Shoup.  John,  I  believe  I  could  go 
under  oath  and  state  that  what  is  now 
transpiring  in  South  Vietnam  is  exactly  the 
situation  which  most  military  and  naval 
people,  in  my  time  in  the  service  were  most 
against  ever' coming  to  pass.  And  I  believe 
that  you  could  find  in  public  records,  the 
same  Ideas  expressed  by  two  or  three  of 
our  presidents. 

ScALi.  Yet,  If  this  was  the  view  of  the  mili- 
tary people,  why  dldnt  they  speak  out 
against  that  course  of  action  when  It  came 
time  to  make  a  decision? 

General  Shoup.  You  seem  to  be,  ajssumlng 
that  they  dldnt.  I'm  not  aware  of  whether 
they  did  or  whether  they  didn't.  The  only 
thing  that  I'm  aware  of  Is  that,  the  one  who 
had  the  final  decision,  decided  to  do  what 
we're  now  doing.  Now  I  think  that  it  might 
be  darned  interesting  someday  to  find  out 
just  exactly,  how  did  this  happen.  I  don't 
know  but  I  don't  believe  that  every  member 
of  the  military  family,  whose  responsibilities 
are  to  make  recommendations  to  the  secre- 
taries and  to  the  President,  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  were  in  favor  of  doing 
what  we  have  done,  or  that  they  are  in  favor 
of  doing  what  we  are  now  doing. 

SCALi.  Yet,  It  seems  from  the  comments  of 
mo6t  of  the  leading  generals  and  military 
figures  in  the  administration  today,  that 
they  enthusiastically  support  the  Vietnam 
pollcv.  Is  that  wrong? 

General  Shoup.  I  think  there's  a  great  dis- 
tinction. John,  between  Vietnam  policy  of 
getting  Involved,  and  Vietnam  policy  of  what 
do  we  do  now  that  we  are  involved?  Now  I 
don't  think  that  there's  a  militan-  man  alive, 
and  I  hope  that  there  are  no  Americans  alive, 
that  don't  enthusiastically  support  the  idea 
of  our  government  supporting  our  troops 
that  are  in  combat.  Absolutely.  But  I  think 
you  can  find  millions  of  people,  and  I  think 
kmongst  them  a  great  many  military  peo- 
ple, that  are  not  now,  and  never  were,  in 
favor  of  the  policy  of  getting  Involved  in  the 
ground  warfare  in  South  Vietnam  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  now  are.  There's  a  great  dif- 
ference between  this  policy  of  doing  it  at  all, 
and  then,  one  you  have  your  finger  In  the 
boiling  pot.  to  keep  bandaging  it  up. 

ScALi.  But  that  is  not  saying  they  should 
be  there  right  now? 

General  Shoup.  Well,  now,  they  have  to  be 
there:  that's  my  point. 

ScALi.  If  they're  ordered  to  go 
General  Shoup.  They're  ordered  there 
under  legal  orders  and.  of  course  they  should 
be  there.  They're  ordered  there.  But  whether 
they  should  have  ever  gone  in  there  In  the 
first  place,  for  the  purpose  for  which  we  are 
told  they  must  be  in  there  Is  what  I  ques- 
tion. 

ScALi.  Well.  General,  at  the  risk  of  quoting 
you  out  of  context  I  just  want  Uj  read  one 
sentence  in  that  speech  that  you  made.  "1 
believe  Uiat  if  we  had,  and  would  keep  our 
bloody,  dirty,  dollar-crooked  fingers  out  the 
business  of  those  nations,  so  full  of  de- 
pressed, exploited  people,  they  will  arrive  at 
a  solution  of  their  own." 
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General  Shoitp.  Right. 

ScALi.  la  this  the  basis  of  your  whole  case? 
General  Shoup.  Well,  1  think  perhaps  you 
could  use  that  as  a  basis,  because  I  truly  be- 
lieve, and  I  think  Mexico  is  a  wonderful  ex- 
ample, that  these  people  will  solve  their 
problems  themselvee.  And  If  they  cau't  do 
It  without  bloodshed,  hopefully,  maybe  they 
ran.  but  if  they  can't  do  It  without  blood- 
shed, o  It  .  but  let  them  do  It.  And  what 
they  do.  they  make  themselves  for  them- 
selves. And  they  don't  have  to  be  asked  to  put 
their  future  and  their  nature  of  their  nation 
in  a  mold  that  we  designed.  Let  them  decide 
the  mold  of  the  future  of  their  nation — the 
picture  tnat  they  want  for  their  nation.  Let 
them  decide  it  as  a  people.  And  then  they'll 
b«  happy  with  It.  proud  of  It  and  willing  to 
defend  It. 

SCALi.  Well,  as  I  read  your  speech.  General, 
you  dwelt,  at  some  point  at  least,  on  the 
fact  that  we  were  fighting  eight  thousand 
miles  away,  when  we  might  have  problems 
within  our  own  hemisphere,  here,  which  are 
similar,  and  which  we  are  taking  no  drastic 
action  to  solve. 

General  Shoup.  Well,  yes.  That's  part  of 
the  uncomprehenslble  part  of  this  thing, 
as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  That  we  say  why 
we're  down  there,  but  the  same  situation 
exists  closer  to  home.  Now  as  I  like  to  point 
out,  we  used  to  have  weeds  in  the  field 
around  the  barn  at  home,  and  some  across 
the  lake  and  '.ve  always  took  care  of  the  ones 
around  the  barn  first.  And  then  we  took  care 
of  the  ones  across  the  lake.  And  I  think  that 
the  thing  is  that  the  same  things  are  going 
on  In  South  America  that  we  use  to  support 
the  contention  that  we  ought  to  be  doing 
what  we're  doing  in  South  Vietnam 

And  I  mean  they're  killing  magistrates 
and  the  mayors  are  getting  their  throats  cut. 
and  the  brigands  are  running  around  doing 
these  horrible  things  and  what  have  you^ 
they're  doing  the  same  thing  right  down  in 
South  Amerlci 

So.  I  only  say.  why  do  we  have  to  go  e'.ght 
thousand  miles  away  to  do  It.  Let's  do  It 
close  at  home  first,  and  then  see  how  big 
we  want  to  make  this  circle  we're  gonna  take 
care  of  everybody. 

SCALi,  Well,  how  about  the  Domino  theory 
We  have  heard  much  about  the  inevitability 
-of  neighboring  countries  either  falling  victim 
to  Communism,  or  making  adjustment  of 
the  kind  in  their  policy  to  permit  them  to 
live  with  the  Communist  states.  What  hap- 
pens then? 

General  Shoxtp.  Well.  I'm  not  so  sure  !f  we 
have  the  clairvoyance  with  the  talent  to 
project  such  a  thing  sufficiently  in  the  future 
to  come  to  all  these  fine  conclusions  that 
this  is  detrimental  to  us.  I'm  not  so  sure 
whether  it  would  be  detrimental  or  whether 
It  wouldn't  Now.  I'm  not  so  sure  that  if 
they  got  started  and  you  said  that  It  was  a 
Communist  regime,  well,  what  basis  would 
you  be  drawing  that  conclusion?  That  some- 
body outside  of  these  countries  was  pulling 
the  strings''  TTiat  again  we're  going  down  the 
old  road  of  the  monolithic  Communist  world, 
in  which  one  great  Communist  nation  is 
la  pulling  the  strings  on  everybody  like  a 
bunch  of  toys.  I  don't  believe  that  will  hap- 
pen any  more.  I'm  Just  not  clear  enough 
about  It  to  be  sure  that  If  the  dominoes  all 
fell  one  way.  that  In  ten  years  they  wouldn't 
all  fall  back  the  other  way. 

SCALi.  However,  the  administration  lays 
great  stress  on  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  uphold  its  commitments. 

It  says  that  If  we  do  not  uphold  our  com- 
mitments in  Southeast  Asia,  particularly  in 
South  Vietnam,  that  a  potential  enemy  could 
question  them  elsewhere  in  the  world,  par- 
ticularly In  Europe.  Do  you  disagree  with 
this? 

General  SHOtTP.  I  don't  know  that  I  dis- 
agree with  the  Idea  of  keeping  your  commit- 
ments, but  I  believe  that  history  will  show 
that  a  great  many  times  commitments 
haven't  been  kept,  and  I  don't  know  whether 


the  world  Is  better  off  because  of  it.  Of 
course,  as  you  mention  that,  it  flits  across 
my  mind  that  time  when  there  was  some  lit- 
tle country  called  Hungary  was  pleading  for 
us  to  help  them  a  Uttle,  and,  at  least  they 
said  that  we  owed  them  something,  we'd 
promised  them  something,  but  it  didn't  seem 
exactly  in  our  Interest  at  that  time  to  help 
them. 

ScALi.  Do  you  think.  General,  that  it  is 
possible,  not  only  to  coexist  with  Commu- 
nism, but  to  coexist  with  a  brand  of  Com- 
munism which  Is  not  as  bad  as  the  kind  that 
first  came  on  the  international  scene? 

General  Shoup.  Well,  I  think  we're  doing 
it  pretty  well  today  and  I  think  there's  a  lot 
of  happiness  around  the  world  that  we  are 
coexisting  with  Russia  like  we  seem  to  be, 
and  Russia  seems  to  be  pretty  happy  to  help 
along  In  this  area.  And  while  neither  nation 
of  course,  is  gonna  give  up  their  sovereign 
rights  to  play  big  and  bold,  and  I  think 
that's  a  part  of  the  way  of  life  and  part  of 
the  way  of  human  beings  and  part  of  the  way 
of  our  nationalism,  and  their  nationalism. 

ScALi.  You  don't  think  we  have  to  be  fear- 
ful of  Communism,  then,  General? 

General  Snoup.  To  the  extent  that  we 
have  Just  discussed,  that  we  don't  have  to 
be  fearful  of  Communism  coming  in  and 
making  the  freedom  and  security  of  the  peo- 
ple in  these  Unlte<l  States  at  stake.  I  can- 
not see  it.  I  do  not  believe  it  That  there's 
any  reason  for  us  to  fear  the  takeover  of 
Communism  in  this  country.  This  is  not  the 
kind  of  a  fertile  field  for  the  planting  of  the 
idea  of  Communism.  This  Is  not  the  kind  of 
a  country  you  plant  those  seeds  in.  And,  I 
hope  it  never  becomes  that  way  .  .  Al- 
though back  In  the  thirties  we  seemed  to 
have  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  people  that  didn't  have 
anything  and  were  wondering  If  there  wasn't 
a  better  system.  And  I  think  that's  a  prova- 
ble statement.  But.  I  don't  think  It's  possi- 
ble to  sow  the  seeds.  They'd  die.  They'll  die  in 
our  streets,  they'll  die  in  our  factories;  they'll 
die  in  our  homes,  in  our  radios.  In  our  tele- 
vision; they'll  die  In  our  saucepans.  In  our 
boys'  camps.  In  our  recreation  centers.  They'll 
die. 

Announcer.  General  Shoup  will  discuss 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  set  forth 
his  own  plan  for  getting  negotiations  started 
after  this  message  in  Just  one  minute. 

SCALi.  General,  as  a  military  man,  how 
successful  do  you  think  our  bombing  of  mili- 
tary targets  has  been  both  tactically,  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  against  the  military  tar- 
gets In  North  Vietnam?  ^ 

General  Shoup.  If  the  Interdiction  of  the 
supply  lines  of  the  North  Vietnamese  hasn't 
been  effective  or  hadn't  been  started.  I'd 
hate  to  think  of  the  situation  we'd  be  in 
today.  We  would  have  been  long  since  kicked 
out  of  there. 

Now  the  effectiveness  with  respect  to  their 
economy^well.  It  doesn't  help  anybody  to 
have  an  oil  plant  blown  up,  but  as  we  found 
out  after  they  bombed  the  first  oil  area,  then 
they  used  the  bomb  pits  to  roll  the  fifty-five 
gallon  drums  in  to  protect  them  from  the 
next  raid.  « 

Thefe  people  are  Ingenious.  And  further, 
I  think  there  must  have  been  some  little 
mlst^ike  In  thinking,  or  In  memorv.  because 
there  seemed  to  be  the  Idea  that  after  Tonkin 
Bay  that  if  you  plastered  these  people  with 
a  few  bombs.  Just  let  them  see  what  the  big 
fast  Jet  and  fighter  bomber  looked  like  from 
the  great  old  UrUted  States  that  they'd  say, 
wait  a  minute,  wait  a  minute,  we  don't  want 
any  of  this  kind  of  stuff,  lets  knock  this  off 
and  alt  down  and  talk  this  over,  now  let's 
don't  go  on  with  this  foolishness.  Well  some- 
how this  didn't  happen  And  when  we  bombed 
the  submarine  pens  In  Germany  there  In 
World  War  Il^we  bombed  'em,  and  bombed 
em.  and  bombed — they  still  produced  the 
submarine  But.  that  was  history,  we  didn't 
think  much  about  It.  When  Germany  bombed 
London,  bombed  'em  right  Into  the  heart  of 


the  city  and  everything  else  with  the  Idea 
of  demoralizing  them,  oh,  well,  it  didn't  do 
It,  It  Just  got  them  closer  together  with  a 
greater  determination. 

And  I  wonder  why  we  thought  that 
wouldn't  be  the  case  with  the  Asiatic,  In  the 
same  way  that  it  was  the  case  with  white 
man  In  England. 

ScALi.  But  now  that  we  have  started  the 
bombing,  would  you  discontinue  It?  Would 
you  suspend  it? 

General  Shottp.  John,  any  bombing  what- 
soever, that  will  Increase  the  chance  of  suc- 
ces6  of  those  i>eople  on  the  ground  that  are 
bearing  the  brunt  of  this  thing  on  the 
ground,  must  be  continued.  It  must  be  con- 
tinued. We  cannot  let  these  men  down.  We 
cannot  let  them  feel  that  now  we're  stopping 
the  bombing  and  their  fate  will  be  worse. 
No.  That  cannot  be  done. 

SCALi.  Well,  General,  as  you  look,  at  Amer- 
ican forces  now  heavily  committed  in  Viet- 
nam, you  say.  of  course  we  must  support 
them.  As  long  as  they  are  there.  How  do  we 
get  out  of  this?  'What  solution  is  there  that 
you  can  see? 

General  Shoup.  Well,  John.  I  feel  really  ill 
at  my  stomach.  It's  very  vomlcatlng,  so  to 
speak,  to  think  that  there  are  many,  many 
people  today  and  a  great  many  factions  of 
our  fourth  estate  that  are  mouthing  the 
idea  that  negotiations  are  long  since  Impoe- 
slble,  I  don't  believe  that.  I  believe  that  we 
can  still  arrange  negotiations."  And  without 
negotiations.  If  there  is  to  be  no  negotiation, 
well,  John,  this  thing  could  escalate  until 
today's  commitment  could  Just  be  a  baby's 
battle,  compared  to  what  we're  going  to  get 
into, 

SCALi.  Well,  how  do  you  convince  the  other 
side  to  come  to  the  negotiating-  table  in  a 
mood  to  make  the  kind  of  concessions  neces- 
sary for  a  compromise  peace? 

General  Shoupe.  John,  we  Just,  you  hit  on 
a  very  difficult  thing,  of  course,  that's  the 
criix  of  the  whole  thing.  But  I  believe  we  can 
do  it.  I  think  it  can  be  done.  I  think  there  are 
ways  to  do  it  and  whUe  I  believe  that  our 
State  Department  states  that  we  have  made 
twenty-eight  different  efforts  to  do  this  I 
don't  think  we  ought  to  quit  at  twenty- 
eight — Edison  didn't.  And  further.  I  believe 
that  at  least  in  some  of  the  cases  at  least 
that's  been  espoused  by  many  observers  and 
analysts  that  a  proposal  that  was  made  for 
negotiation  In  the  first  place  had  a  built-in 
absolute  failure  right  In  It.  And  I  at  least 
remember  one.  which  one  of  the  things  was 
that.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  to  quit  supplying  his 
forces.  In  the  South.  Well,  that's  Just  like 
asking  somebody  to  quit  feeding  their  baby. 
I  laugh)  They  can't  do  It.  But  I  believe  we 
can  do  it.  And  you  permitting,  I'd  Just  like 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  I  think  this  could 
be  done. 

ScALi.  Please  do. 

General  Shoup.  Number  one.  I  think  we 
can  concede  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  also  very 
serious  when  he  says,  that  he  would  like  the 
bombing  stopped.  And  I  think  that's  under- 
standable, because,  after  all.  this  Is  not  a 
very  nice  way  to  live  every  day,  waiting  for 
the  bombers  to  come  over,  and  some  of  us 
have  experleftced  that  in  other  war  zones. 
And  even  though  you  know  about  the  time 
they're  coming.  It's  a  fearful  thing  to  say, 
well,  now,  eleven-thlrty-flve.  the  bombers 
are  coming.  Well,  he  wants  to  stop  It.  So  he 
has  said,  you've  got  to  stop  your  bombing 
before  we'll  negotiate.  Well,  that's  a  built-in 
failure  for  our  side  and  he  wants  it  to  stop 
permanently.  Well,  now,  that  would  be,  I 
think,  an  utterly  stupid  thing  for  us  to  agree 
and  promise  that  we  would  stop  bombing  on 
a  permanent  basis  before  we  negotiate. 

So,  why  don't  we  Just  ask  why  doesn't 
President  Johnson  and  Premier  Ky  send  a 
message  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  something  along 
this  line — In  substance  like  this  .  .  .  Our 
govenunents  request  that  you.  In  collabora- 
tion with  the  NLP.  to  the  degree  you  feel 
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appropriate,  set  the  time  and  the  place  for 
negotiations  to  begin,  in  order  that  we  may 
stop  thU  holocaust.  We  will  provide  that  our 
emissaries  be  at  that  place  at  that  time. 
SCALi.  Right. 

General  Shoup.  And  when  the  gavel  sounds 
at  the  beginning  of  negotiation,  we  pledge 
that  there  wUl  be  no  more  combat,  no  more 
firing  of  any  lethal  weapon  by  our  side,  ex- 
cept In  self  defense.  We  don't  even  tell  him 
he  has  to  stop.  'We  Just  say  we  won't  fire, 
except  In  self  defense.  And  long  as  negotia- 
tions are  In  progress,  we  will  maintain  this 
status  quo,  not  firing,  except  In  self  defense. 
And  that,  during  this  time,  we  shall  con- 
tinue aerial  and  ground  reconnaisance,  only 
to  the  degree  necessary  to  prevent  surprise. 
Now,  I  feel,  John,  that  there  Is  food  for 
thought  in  that  for  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam.  They  have  the  option  of  stopping 
the  bombing,  and  they  can  stop  It,  and  they 
can  keep  it  stopped. 

ScALi.  You  mean  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam. 

General  Shoup.  Yes,  I  mean  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  s 
government. 
ScALi.  Right. 

General  Shoup.  He  can  stop  it  at  his  will, 
and  he  can  keep  It  stopped  at  his  will,  and 
that's  what  he  wants  to  do.  And  it  doesn't 
cause  us  to  stop  It  before  we  actually  are 
ready  to  sit  down   and   negotiate. 

I  think  it  has  room  for  thought.  Further.  I 
feel  thl.'5  way  about  it.  By  an  effort  of  this 
kind,  number  one.  ...  If  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  can 
refuse  such  an  offer,  then  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  and  the  people  of  America  are  going  to 
be  one  hundred  per  cent  behind  our  govern- 
ment, by  making  such  an  offer  and  having  it 
turned  down.  And  secondly.  If  It's  turned 
down,  I  believe  we  will  find  out  the  one  thing. 
we.  In  my  opinion,  need  most  to  know.  And 
that  Is,  that  China  is.  in  fact.  In  a  f>osltlon  of 
having  guaranteed  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  that  they 
will,  at  the  appropriate  time,  enter  this  war, 
with  all  of  China's  forces.  And  I  think  it 
would  be  well  worth  finding  out  what  the 
situation  is  there,  even  though  Ho  Chi  Minh 
turned  it  down.  And  I  don't  think  he  can. 

Announcer.  John  Scall  will  be  back  with  a 
final  word  after  this  message  in  Just  one 
minute. 

ScALi.  There  will  be  people  who  will  be  sur- 
prised bv  the  General's  outspoken  remarks. 
Many  will  disagree.  But  although  his  views 
are  unconventional,  he  can't  be  labeled  a 
dove.  He  favors  full  backing  for  American 
troops  in  Vietnam,  including  bombing,  as 
■long  as  the  fighting  goes  on.  But  as  a 
thoughtful  military  man.  he's  deeply  trou- 
bled because  so  many  young  Americans  are 
now  committed  on  the  mainland  of  Asia, 
fighting  the  kind  of  war  that  he  and  many  of 
his  colleagues  have  always  w.arned  .against. 
But  his  criticism  is  not  solely  negative  or 
backwards  looking.  His  suggestion  for  a  total 
cease  fire,  with  appropriate  safeguards,  as  a 
means  of  getting  talks  started  Is  new,  and 
Imaginative.  It  deserves  serious  consideration 
by  an  Administration  seeking  an  honorable 
way  out  of  the  Vietnam  dilemma.  This  Is 
John  Scan  In  Washington. 

Announcer.  This  has  been  ABC  Scope. 
the  Vietnam  War,  Part  85.  "An  Uncommon 
Breed."  Join  us  again  next  week  over  many  of 
these  ABC  stations  when  ABC  Scope  presents 
"Battlefront  in  the  'Other  War'  "—a  study  of 
the  pacification  program  in  one  crucial  Viet- 
namese province.  John  Causler  speaking.  This 
has  been  a  presentation  of  ABC  News. 


WHITEWASH  OF  BLACK 
REVOLUTION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  George  S. 
Schuyler  of  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  has  recently  written  a  provoking 
column  which  other  Senator's  may  find 
it  worthwhile  to  review.  I.  therefore,  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Negro   Conservative  Views:    Black  Racists 
Can  Now  Sit,  Wait  for  the  Big  Whitewash 

(EnrroR's  Note. — Gecrge  S.  Schuyler,  the 
Negro  conservative,  the  author  of  "Black  No 
More"  and  "Black  But  Conservative."  has 
been  a  newspaperman  for  half  a  century.  He 
believes  that  the  government,  by  pampering 
to  the  least  responsible  and  least  ambitious 
segment  of  the  Negro  community,  is  creating 
a  social  and  moral  problem  that  will  become 
more  tortured  wnth  each  passing  year.) 
(By  George  S.  Schuyler) 
New  York  (NANA)  .—Judging  by  the  past. 
long-suffering  America  can  look  forward  to 
a  monstrous  whitewash  of  the  Black  Revolu- 
tion by  the  President's  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders.  Its  membership  does  not  inspire 
confidence  that  it  has  the  guts  to  face  the 
harsh  facts  and  come  up  i?.1th  a  courageous 
and  forthright  solution.  The  odor  of  politics 
pollutes  the  air. 

What  good  can  come  of  It  in  the  face  of  the 
depressing  specUcle  of  supposedly  Intelli- 
gent and  responsible  people  excusing  this 
crime  wave  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  crim- 
inals' advocates  advance?  Wliat  caji  be  ex- 
pected when  some  police  forces  hold  off 
shooting  down  these  arsonists,  vandals  and 
guerrilla  fighters  for  fear  of  further  Inflam- 
ing them?  What  Is  the  future  of  a  society 
where  a  guerrilla  who  rapes  a  child  is  lor  at 
least  used  to  be!i  executed  while  guerrillas 
who  rape  a  city  are  released  with  fines? 

PoUce  stations  are  picketed  and  stoned. 
Cops  who  trv  to  suppress  Insurrection  are 
accused  of  '"'police  brutality."  Responsible 
Negroes,  in  the  vast  majority,  are  terrorized 
into  silence,  their  homes  gutted,  their  prop- 
ertv  destroved.  their  womenfolk  lining  up 
to  get  refugee  rations  because  grocery  stores 
and  meat  markets  have  gone  up  in  smoke. 
And.  as  m  Newark,  the  conspirators  hold  a 
Black  Power  conference  even  before  the 
debris  has  cooled,  and  anticipate  the  general 
thought  bv  demanding  the  old  Communist 
soluUon   of   a   segregated   Negro  state. 

One  of  the  more  frightening  curiosities 
exhumed  from  the  ashes  of  the  proliferating 
holocausts  has  been  the  revelation  of  official 
Ignorance  and  malfeasance.  These  supposed 
public  servanis  almost  tearfully  now  con- 
fess that  thev  didn't  know  the  black  racists 
were  pl^iying  "for  real";  that  they  were  un- 
aware of  the  subversive  cells  dug  Into  the 
framework  of  their  communities  and  parked 
on  the  antl-povertv  payroll.  These  hibernat- 
ing agitators,  awaiting  the  pep  talks  of  peri- 
patetic Incendiaries  before,  on  signal,  send- 
ing their  mentally  retarded  and  criminal  fol- 
lowers into  the  streets  flinging  Molotov  cock- 
tails, have  become  so  sure  of  themselves 
that!  unlike  the  traditional  criminals,  they 
neither  hide  nor  go  on  the  lam. 

Rather,  they  impertinently  accuse  the 
white  victims  of  their  outrages  of  being  ac- 
tually at  fault  and  demand,  at  the  price  of 
communal  peace,  that  the  wastrels  be  pro- 
vided with  residential  Taj  Mahals  and  Jobs 
for  which  they  are  untrained. 

Part  of  the  softness  of  high  officialdom  is 
due  to  its  trance-Uke  fascination  for  the 
theories  of  guilt-ridden  intellectuals  who. 
for  lack  of  anything  better  to  do.  would  re- 
make the  world.  Never  at  peace  wiUi  them- 
selves or  their  country,  these  book-bred 
Svengalls  would  revolutionize  America  Into 
a  place  unrecoCTilzable,  and.  to  most  sensi- 
ble Negroes  and  whites,  unwanted. 

This  has  pathetically  raised  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  cretins  and  Incompetents  and 
encoiu-aged  the  delinquent  and  criminal  ele- 
ment which  lurks  in  the  shadows  in  every 
city  on  earth.  This  process  has  been  vari- 
ously dubbed  the  New  Freedom,  the  New- 
Deal,  the  New  Frontier  and  the  Great  So- 
ciety (It  grates  on  the  national  nerves). 

Millions  unconvinced  that  pushing  a  piece 
of  paper  into  a  box  once  a  year  will  bring 


Utopia,  have  been  bedeviled  Into  herding  to 
the  polls.  'With  no  specifications  for  what. 
Rural  roustabouts,  subnormals  and  incom- 
petents have  been  encouraged  to  abandon 
the  boondocks  to  flood  city  relief  rolls  which 
swell  despite  increasing  prosperity.  Prolific 
females  breed  industriously  with  a  succes- 
sion of  "husbands"  at  taxpayers'  expense  un- 
til bankrupt  big  cities  bawl  lor  Federal  suc- 
cor. 

For  ten  years  officials  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  people's  interests  were  cowed  by 
accusatory  fulminations  of  the  organized  in- 
tellectual hustlers,  fakers  and  frauds  mouth- 
ing their  sociological  mumbo-Jumbo,  and  the 
interminable  public  demonstrations  and 
confrontations  they  masterminded.  This 
moronic  rigamarole  was  enthusiastically 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  communications 
media  that  preferred  to  promote  the  idiocies 
of  black  Marxists  over  the  sagacity  of  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  Jackson,  head  of  the  5.5  million 
National  Baptist  Convention.  Inc..  In  project- 
ing the  Negro  image.  This  was  backed  by  the 
growing  swarm  of  "ologists"  i  psycho  and 
socio  I  whose  apologetics  packed  the  dally 
and  periodical  press,  holding  to  the  heresy 
that  you  could  conjure  "culture"  from  a 
cretin— if  you  spent  enough  tax  money. 

Meanwhile  the  alarmed  colored  and  wlUtes 
who  had  sought  the  civilizing  Influence  of 
the  cities  as  relief  from  Appalachla,  the 
Ozarks  and  the  Piney  Woods,  now  in  turn 
fled  the  deteriorating  and  anachronistic  me- 
tropolises for  the  suburbs  they  could  afford 
as  the  mvriads  from  the  marshes  and  glens 
moved  in'  This  left  the  welfarlsts,  the  indi- 
gent, the  incompetent  to  booze,  bed  and 
burglarize,  while  their  offspring  roamed  the 
nocturnal  by-ways,  knowing  they  could  sleep 
on  their  desks  next  day. 

Regardless  of  education,  anybody  could 
accurately  predict  where  It  would  lead.  Just 
as  mutations  occur  in  the  steaming,  prl- 
morldal  swamps,  so  strange,  new  breeds  are 
born  in  the  asphalt  Jungles  with  homlnld 
Intellects  Increasingly  prevaUlng  as  the  epi- 
center Is  approached.  It  has  become  fashion- 
able to  tell  these  denizens  they  are  frustrated 
(as  who  isn't?);  that  they  deserve  a  skilled 
Job  although  untrained  to  do  anything  but 
procreate  and  mug;  that  they  should  have  a 
home  commensurate  with  the  number  of 
their  offspring;  and  that  they  should  run 
the  schools  and  take  over  by  plebiscite  the 
spending  of  the  enormous  funds  allotted  for 
their  succor,  and  now  glommed  by  prehensile 
politicians. 

This  is  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  young 
adventurers  Inspired  by  The  Guevara  and 
other  more  venerable  exponents  of  guerrilla 
warfare.  They  have  learned  how  to  shout  up 
a  mob  and  use  Juvenile  delinquents  and 
criminals  to  do  the  rough  work  of  arson, 
sniping  and  vandalism.  The  ur?e  to  rob  iJid 
steal  being  world-wide,  whenever  a  store  Is 
broken  into  the  weaker  neighbors  are  ever 
readv  to  reach  in  for  a  ham,  a  TV  set  or 
a  bottle  of  Old  Crackskull. 

However,  this  looting  mob  would  never 
move  without  leadership  that  has  Indoc- 
trinated them  to  despise  and  defy  the  forces 
of  law  and  order,  to  make  them  sorry  for 
themselves  for  being  "deprived"  and  to  stir 
hatreds  which  are  never  far  from  the  sur- 
face. The  more  handouts  that  are  given,  the 
louder  they  clamor  for  more. 

It  Is  clear  that  these  destructive  uproars 
are  the  work  of  trained  instigators  who  lure 
out  the  delinquents  and  criminals.  They  have 
a  cell  In  every  city  ready  to  seize  upon  the 
sUghtest  incident  to  precipitate  a  riot.  Like 
Marxist  Tvphoid  Marys,  they  roam  the  coun- 
try spreading  Infection,  To  stop  the  disease 
you  have  to  curtail  the  carriers. 

Manv  of  these  "leaders, '  marching  under 
the  shield  of  civil  rights,  are  clearly  psychi- 
atric cases  and  need  long  care  in  some  quiet 
place  far  from  the  temptation  of  the  mad- 
ding crowd.  So  one  wonders  about  Micro- 
nesia where  several  thou.sand  palm-fringed 
atolls  cover  an  area  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the  continental  United  States.  This  solution 
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(which  Johnson's  commisalon  will  not  pre- 
sent) would  calm  down  the  mobs,  save  Uvea 
and  property  and  g^ve  our  country  some 
much-needed  peace. 


POVERTY  IN  RURAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  poverty 
In  rural  areas  has  not  attracted  as  much 
attention  as  the  conditions  plaguing 
our  urban  areas,  but  the  poverty  In  rural 
areas  of  this  Nation  Is  just  as  real  and 
Just  as  tragic. 

In  a  recent  article,  the  Washington 
Post  described  the  shameful  living  con- 
ditions of  some  parts  of  Kentucky  and 
the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  help  change  the  lives  of  the 
people  there. 

I  am  plQtLsed  that  the  Nelson  amend- 
ment to  the  poverty  program  has  a  part 
in  that  work. 

But  not  enough  Is  being  done,  and  tlie 
overall  situation  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
We  are  supplying  a  trickle  of  assistance 
when  a  massive  effort  Is  needed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Don't  Smilx  at  a  Real  Docpatch:  In 

Kentdcky's  Hollows 

(By  Paul  Good) 

Go  Into  the  mountains  of  eastern  Ken- 
tucky and  you'll  never  again  smile  at  Lll 
Abner's  Dogpatch.  But  you  may  come  away 
wondering  about  the  ability  of  present  Fed- 
eral programs  to  change  the  face  of  rural 
poverty  in  the  tJnited  States. 

Despite  $6.6  billion  spent  to  fight  poverty 
m  the  12-6tate  Appalachian  region,  men  with- 
out work  or  the  hope  of  It  still  sit  outside 
their  shacks  staring  away  their  days  In  towns 
with  names  like  Scuddy.  Defiance  and  Boon 
Ledge.  Women  come  out  from  the  hollows 
between  green  hills  to  buy  Federal  food 
stamps  to  keep  their  families  alive.  Children 
who  have  happily  gone  barefoot  all  sum- 
mer now  hope  that  shoes  will  arrive  from 
some  quarter  so  that  they  can  begin  school. 

The  poverty  in  eastern  Kentucky  Is  over- 
whelmingly white  but  it  Is  the  same  splrlt- 
sapplng  variety  endemic  among  Negroes  in 
the  rural  South.  It  has  become  a  way  of  life 
In  counties  where  a  quarter  of  the  adults 
cannot  read  or  write  and  the  per  capita  In- 
come hovers  around  $600  or  9700  a  year. 

rtJGITIVE     WEALTH 

These  poverty-stricken  lives  are  lived  in 
an  area  of  unique  natural  beauty  and  great 
mineral  wealth.  Fifty-flve  years  of  mining 
have  removed  two  billion  tons  of  co,il  and 
there  are  an  estimated  33  billion  tons  re- 
maining. But  absence  mine  ownership  pay- 
ing virtually  no  taxes  extracts  fortunes  from 
the  mountains  and  leaves  only  a  pittance  in 
salaries. 

Harry  M.  Caudlll.  author  of  "Night  Comes 
to  the  Cumberland"  and  chairman  of  the 
Congress  for  Appalachian  Development,  re- 
cently told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations: 

"Perry  County,  Ky..  boasts  the  biggest  coal 
auger  and  one  of  the  best  seams  of  steam 
coal  In  .\merlca.  A  single  mining  combine 
holds  orders  from  TVA  for  more  than  $100 
million  worth  of  fuel.  Millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  mining  machinery  send  a  river  of 
coal  p.ist  ancient  flimsy  school  houi^es.  Perry 
County  pays  only  8  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
running  its  schools — enough  to  keep  them 
going  three  weeks  out  of  the  year  " 

Fifty  four  per  cent  of  the  families  in  Perry 
County  earn  less  than  $3,000  a  year.  There  are 
8.130  families  In  the  county  and  1.483  of  them 


earn  less  than  $1,000  a  year.  The  anomaly  be- 
tween these  figures  and  coal  company  orders 
for  $100  million  provides  a  background  for 
the  plight  of  eastern  Kentucky  today. 

n-iGHT  TO  crrcEs 

Fifteen  years  ago.  the  coal  industry  was 
providing  full  employment  In  the  area.  Then, 
overnight,  automation  arrived  and  men  who 
had  spent  their  lives  laboring  awoke  to  Idle- 
ness. James  E.  Wldner  and  his  five  children 
are  among  the  victims. 

They  live  In  Leslie  County,  one  of  the  611 
families  there  which  make  less  than  $1000  a 
year.  The  county  population  has  dropped  30 
per  cent  in  one  decade  as  people  fled  known 
poverty  to  the  unknown  life  In  big  cities. 
The  blackened  timbers  of  abandoned  coal 
tipples  scar  the  green  landscape  and  scaffold- 
ing for  mine  cars  sags  grotesquely. 

The  Wldner  family  lives  In  a  shack  that 
rents  for  $10  a  month.  They  must  cross  the 
highway  to  a  neighbor's  to  draw  water.  Like 
so  many  mining  veterans,  Wldner  Is  an  ail- 
ing man  who  looks  much  older  than  his  55 
years. 

His  back  was  broken  In  a  mine  accident 
and  his  sight  was  falling,  but  he  worked 
until  Jobs  ran  out.  For  a  while,  he  drew  a  $50 
a  month  pension,  but  he  says  that  his  papers 
were  lost  in  some  remote  office  and  the  pen- 
sion stopped.  With  a  fifth  grade  education, 
Wldner  can  do  little  more  than  write  his 
name. 

The  poverty  program  touched  the  family 
briefly  when  he  was  enrolled  In  the  Work 
Experience  and  Training  Program,  which 
pays  up  to  $250  a  month  to  chronically  un- 
employed men  over  an  eight-week  period 
while  ostensibly  preparing  them  for  work. 
Because  he  Is  technically  employable  under 
Kentucky  law.  he  cannot  get  on  the  welfare 
rolls,  where  the  average  benefit  for  a  family 
of  four  Is  $111  a  month. 

"I  raise  me  a  pretty  good  garden,"  he  says. 
"I  couldn't  make  It  If  I  didn't.  That  and  the 
food  stamps.  Now  they  Just  dropped  the 
price  and  we  pay  $3  for  $90  worth  and  that 
lasts  us  about  three  weeks.  Then  you  have 
to  scrape  around,  borrowing. 

"Even  though  I  got  busted  up  in  the 
mines,  I'd  go  back  if  there  was  anything 
there  and  I  could  get  a  work  certificate  with 
my  eyes.  But  I'm  blind  in  one  and  have  30 
per  cent  vision  In  the  other,  and  they  won't 
give  It  to  me." 

A  father's  dead-end  pattern  is  being  re- 
peated with  his  son.  George  Wldner.  21.  is 
married  and  has  two  children.  He  dropped 
out  of  school  in  the  eighth  grade  to  help  his 
family  and  knows  no  other  work  but  mining. 
But  he  has  been  unable  to  find  a  Job  for 
many  months,  his  unemployment  checks 
have  run  out  and  he  Is  up  against  It. 

George  Wldner  Is  bright  and  cleancut,  but 
his  philosophy  of  life  and  work  Is  disturbing. 

"Tou  Just  go  out  looking  and  hoping  to 
snatch  a  Job  here  or  there,"  he  says.  "Sure. 
I'd  like  to  do  something  else,  but  I  know  I 
can't  without  an  education.  The  way  I  look 
at  mining  Is.  If  you  get  busted  up  like  my 
daddy,  you  don't  get  much  out  of  It.  But  if 
you  get  killed,  at  least  your  family  gets  a 
chunk  of  money  that'll  do  them  for  a  while." 

"so    THET    CAN    LEAVE" 

In  the  city  of  Hazard.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  director  Everett  Tharp  tries  to 
make  bricks  without  straw. 

"There's  an  air  of  defeatism  now,"  he  says. 
"Here  In  Perry  County  we've  got  6000  people 
on  food  stamps  out  of  a  population  of  34,000. 
and  there's  more  than  that  needs  them  but 
aren't  getting  them.  I  know  there  are  hungry 
children  and  I  al.so  know  the  best  food  pro- 
gram Is  a  Job  for  the  father  In  the  house. 

"What  I'd  like  to  see — but  I  don't  see  It — Is 
a  broad,  comprehensive  manpower  plan  for 
the  area,  like  the  Job  Corps  but  bigger,  with 
courses  in  heavy  equipment  training,  me- 
chanics and  such.  Teach  them  a  trade  so 
maybe  they  can  leave  this  county  and  get 
work." 


Kentucky's  state  welfare  regulations  are 
Inflexible,  do  not  provide  immediate  funds 
in  emergencies  and  scarcely  meet  long-term 
subsistence  needs.  Although  the  Federal 
Government  contributes  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  welfare  money,  it  has  no  say  In  how 
cases  are  handled.  Applicants  for  Tharp's 
poverty  programs  vastly  outnumber  avail- 
able places  and  he  does  not  know  how  much 
longer  even  these  programs  will  be  funded. 

The  local  operation  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's Work  Experience  and  Training  Pro- 
gram suggests  why  so  many  millions  pumped 
Into  Appalachla  have  produced  as  little  re- 
sult. Theoretically,  the  program  (dubbed 
"Happy  Papples"  In  eastern  Kentucky)  pro- 
vides both  money  In  the  pocket  and  a  new 
lease  on  employment  life  to  unemployed 
heads  of  households.  But  to  begin  with. 
Tharp  had  funds  for  only  34  men  while  Perry 
County's  40  per  cent  unemployment  left 
hundreds  In  need. 

What  training  did  the  34  get?  OEO  worker 
Charles  Maggard.  27.  explained: 

"They  taught  how  to  dress,  how  to  fill  out 
Job  questionnaires,  even  how  to  make  out 
their  income  tax.  Some  of  the  men  were  60 
years  old.  They  Just  thought  It  was  a  big 
Joke. 

"Younger  men  get  out  of  here  as  fast  as 
they  can.  I'd  say  95  per  cent  of  those  I  went 
to  school  with  have  gone  to  Detroit  or  some- 
place looking  for  factory  work." 

The  Irony  in  teaching  men  with  no  income 
how  to  flu  out  tax  forms  Indicates  a  flaw 
in  the  poverty  program  not  limited  to  Appa- 
lachla.       . 

It  Is  also  clear  that  the  OEO  alone  can- 
not remake  eastern  Kentucky  in  the  ab- 
sence of  legislation  that  would  oblige  mining 
companies  to  shovel  some  of  the  wealth  they 
take  from  the  ground  back  Into  communi- 
ties through  special  taxes.  But  ways  do  exist 
for  the  poverty  program  to  make  an  impact 
on  the  area. 

For  example,  the  Nelson  amendment  to  the 
Manpower  Act  provides  funds  to  communi- 
ties for  year-long  employment  of  Jobless  men 
to  work  on  projects  Uke  bridge  and  school 
building  and  improvement  of  water  and  san- 
itary facilities. 

It  is  basically  the  old  WPA  Idea  of  the  "SOs 
that  provided  Jobless  men  with  the  dignity 
of  labor  and  in  the  process  created  some 
works  of  lasting  value.  But  Nelson  amend- 
ment funds  are  a  trickle  where  a  massive  flow 
is  needed. 

In  the  four-county  OEO  area  of  Leslie, 
Knott.  Letcher  and  Perry  Counties,  there  are 
openings  for  only  89  men  on  NeLson  amend- 
ment projects.  Leslie  County  Judge  George 
Wooton  is  chairman  of  the  OEO.  He  grows 
lyrical  envisioning  what  a  major  commit- 
ment could  do  for  eastern  Kentucky. 

"Our  area  Is  steep,  rough,  rustic,  rural  and 
remote,"  he  says.  "Here  In  Leslie  County  we 
have  no  railroad,  Inadequate  roads,  too  many 
one-room  schools  and  an  economic  situation 
going  down,  down,  down,  down. 

"But  It  doesn't  have  to  be  that  way.  This 
county  should  be  planned  and  zoned,  dams 
built  to  prevent  floods  that  bring  disaster 
and  a  whole  series  of  waterway  lakes  created 
to  ••e'ate  electric  pyower  for  industry  and 
hr"."^  In  tourism. 

"We  should  be  living  up  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  instead  of  down  In  the  hol- 
lows. All  we  need  Is  the  resources  to  get 
going  on  the  Job.  We've  got  the  manpower, 
good  mountain  people  who  like  their  old 
ways  and  values  but  want  to  work  to  make 
this  a  place  their  kids  will  want  to  stay  in 
Instead  of  running  away  f rom  " 

SOME    NATIONAL    ATTENTION 

He  Is  pushing  projects  In  Leslie  County 
to  create  roadside  parks  and  rebuild  the  pic- 
turesque but  precarious  swing  bridges  that 
link  mountain  families  to  the  main  roads 
over  creeks  that  run  wild  in  flood  time.  But 
he  Is  hampered  by  a  skimpy  county  treasury 
and  Federal  funds  that  supply  a  tantalizing 
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glimpse  of  what  might  be  done  If  a  major 
financial  commitment  were  made. 

Forces  are  in  motion  In  Appalachla  to  spur 
such  a  commitment.  A  board  of  Inquiry 
called  by  the  Citizens  Crusade  Against  Pov- 
erty held  a  public  hearing  at  Hazard  last 
week  to  record  the  experiences  of  mountain 
families.  Eventually  it  will  Include  Its  find- 
ings in  a  broad  report  on  Nationwide  poverty. 
In  Chicago  recently,  50  of  the  88  sisters  In 
the  Glenmary  order  of  Catholic  nuns  left 
the  order  to  work  full-time  In  Kentucky  and 
other  Appalachian  regions.  Men  like  Harry 
Caudlll  have  gone  to  Washington  to  plead 
the  case  for  the  region. 

But  whether  brave  words  and  Individual 
dedication  can  budge  Congress  Into  drastic 
action  Is  a  large  question.  This  month,  as  the 
plight  of  eastern  Kentucky  worsened,  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  cut  $53  6 
million  from  the  Administration's  ald-to- 
Appalachla  bill  in  the  name  of  national  econ- 
omy. 

VIETNAM'S  ELECTIONS  WERE  A 
"REMARKABLE  PERFORMANCE" 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President— 
When  all  the  pluses  and  minuses  are  bal- 
anced out.  Sunday's  election  in  South  Viet- 
nam was  truly  a  remarkable  performance. 


This  Is  the  editorial  view  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star— and,  I  daresay, 
of  most  reasonable  Americans. 

For.  as  the  Star  notes,  some  80  percent 
of  the  country's  registered  voters  turned 
out  at  the  polls  on  election  day,  despite 
the  terror  tactics  of  the  Vietcong— 
tactics  that  emphasized  the  importance 
they  gave  to  these  elections. 

I  doubt  whether  the  Importance  of 
these  elections  can  be  easily  exaggerated. 
As  Rev.  Edward  Elson,  of  Washington, 
who  observed  the  elections  In  Vietnam, 
declared  recently,  the  elections  were  "a 
mighty  step  forward— an  election  in  Asia 
in  a  country  at  war." 

The  Vietnam  elections  were  indeed  a 
"mighty  step  forward"  for  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  And  as  President  John- 
son has  said,  the  election  was  even  more 
important  to  that  nation's  future  than  a 
victorious  military  engagement  with  the 

enemy.  v.  x    tv, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
Washington  Star  editorial  be  printed  in 

the  Record.  j..    ,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thietj-Ky  Victort 

When  all  the  pluses  and  minuses  are  bal- 
anced out,  Sunday's  election  In  South  Viet- 
nam was  truly  a  remarkable  performance. 

Most  remarkable  of  aU.  of  course,  was  the 
fact  that  some  83  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters  went  to  the  polling  places.  If  many 
and  perhaps  most  of  them  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand what  It  was  all  about,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  they  were  determined  to  vote— 
and  that  they  did  vote.  The  Viet  Cong  terror 
tactics  which  killed  some  and  Injured  many 
more,  could  not  frighten  away  the  voters. 
Advance  charges  of  fraud,  some  suggesting 
that  the  election  had  been  rigged  and  would 
be  a  meaningless  affair,  did  not  cool  the 
ardor  of  the  South  Vietnamese.  One  may 
hope  that  they  simply  did  not  believe  these 
accusations,  and  our  own  view  is  that  there 
was  verv  little  basis  for  them. 

In  any  event,  the  ballots  were  cast  and 
the  consensus  of  observers  from  24  countries. 
Invited  in  by  the  Saigon  government,  was 
that  the  election  was  more  fair  than  unfair. 
As  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  pastor 
of    the    National    Presbyterian    Church    in 


Washington,  put  It:  "One  point  should  be 
made  strongly.  If  not  precisely  fair.  It  Is  still 
a  mighty  move  forward — an  election  in  Asia 
m  a  country  at  war." 

The  vrtnning  Thleu-Ky  ticket  did  not  do 
as  well  as  the  two  men  had  hoped  or  as 
well  as  had  been  generally  expected.  On  the 
basis  of  a  nearly-completed  unofficial  tally, 
the  winners  got  about  one-third  of  the  total 
vote.  They  had  hoped  for  about  40  percent, 
and  Ky  had  predicted  a  clear  majority.  The 
rest  of  the  votes  were  split  among  10  teams 
of  civilian  candidates.  The  winners,  how- 
ever, were  holding  a  2  to  1  margin  over  the 
second-place  team  headed  by  Trong  Dinh 
Dzu.  Perhaps  significantly,  he  was  the  fore- 
most spokesman  for  peace  and  the  leading 
critic  of  the  military  regime.  He  had  been 
expected  to  run  fourth  or  fifth. 
Well,  what  now? 

President  Johnson  is  represented  as  being 
pleased  with  the  out>come.  and,  since  he  had 
a  considerable  prestige  stake  in  the  elecUon, 
he  should  be.  Thleu,  who  will  become  presi- 
dent of  South  Vietnam,  has  said  new  peace 
overtures  to  Hanoi  will  be  made.  Tills  may 
not  mean  much,  however,  since  Hanoi, 
though  It  tried  to  wreck  the  election,  has 
given  no  public  indication  that  It  Is  Inter- 
ested In  peace. 

Perhaps  the  most  that  can  reasonably  be 
hoped  for  is  that  South  Vietnam,  when  its 
elected  government  is  finally  Installed,  will 
step  up  its  war  effort,  expedite  reforms  essen- 
Ual  to  success  of  the  pacification  program, 
and  function  within  the  framework  of  some- 
thing resembling  a  democratic  system.  There 
will  not  be  a  democratic  society,  as  we  under- 
stand that  term.  Only  the  hopelessly  de- 
luded could  expect  anything  of  this  sort, 
however,  since  a  really  free  political  system 
for  South  Vietnam  is  something  that,  at  best, 
must  await  the  end  of  the  war  plus  years 
of  experience  with  the  esoteric  art  of  self- 
government. 


GROWING  RECOGNITION  OF  NEED 
TO  STIMULATE  RURAL  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  30  I  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the 
national  consensus  regarding  the  need  to 
slow  down  and  to  better  control  the  great 
rural  to  urban  migration  which,  on  the 
one  hand  continues  to  depopulate  the 
countrj'side  and  small  towns  and  on  the 
other  "hand  Intensifies  the  population 
pressures  on  the  already  overcrowded  and 
troubled  cities.  At  that  time  I  Inserted 
in  the  Record  a  sampling  of  newspaper 
editorials  and  other  documents  serving 
to  indicate  the  breadth  and  depth  of  this 
consensus. 

This  growing  national  debate  has  been 
most  encouraging  and  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  favorable  pub- 
lic reaction  to  the  Rural  Job  Development 
Act  of  1967  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris!  and  me  on  July  21.  We,  and 
the  28  other  Senators  who  have  cospon- 
sored  this  measure,  are  gratified  that  we 
have  been  able  to  contribute  to  this  na- 
tional debate. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  two  witnesses 
before  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems  joined  the  growing  num- 
ber of  urban  experts  In  arguing  that  the 
.slowing  down  or  actual  reversal  of  the 
flow  of  rural  migrants  to  the  urban  areas 
would  constitute  a  major  and  valuable 
new  approach  to  dealing  with  the  crisis 
of  the  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 


at  this  point  a  column  by  Dorothy  Wood 
appearing  In  the  Wichita  Eagle  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1967.  which  reviews  various 
editorial  comments  from  around  the 
cotmtry  on  the  subject  of  slowing  the 
rural  migration,  and  the  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  today's  Washington  Post  en- 
titled "Rural  Migrants."  ♦ 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

(From  the  Wichita  Eagle,  Sept.  2.  1967) 
SoLxmoN:   Keep    Em  on  the  Farm 
(By  Dorothy  Wood) 
Problems  of  the  cities  were  still  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  nation's  editorial  writ- 
ers this  week.  But  many  of  them  are  turn- 
ing the  problem  around,  and  scrutinizing  the 
proposal  that  one  way  to  help  the  cities  is 
to  keep  people    "down  on  the  farm." 

"Studies  of  federal  bureaus  indicate  that 
the  rural  migration  to  the  clues  by  white 
and  Negro  poor  will  continue  through  the 
mld-i970s.  The  predictable  consequences 
will  Include  a  swelling  of  urban  welfare  rolls, 
an  intensification  of  existing  urban  social 
problems  and  a  further  drift  of  the  white 
middle  class  to  the  suburbs  and  beyond.  Is 
there  no  way  to  arrest  this  unhappy  trend?" 
asked  the  Si.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
It  answered  itself: 

'Some  social  philosophers,  notably  Paul 
Goodman,  have  urged  that  public  policy  be 
directed  toward  creating  a  viable  rural  alter- 
native Why  not  help  rural  families  to  stay 
In  the  country  If  that  is  what  they  want? 
And  why  not  help  urban  famillee,  particular- 
ly the  newly-arnved  rural  immigrants.,  to 
return  to  the  open  spaces  If  that  is  what 
they  desire?  The  $17,500  average  cost  of  one 
of  the  new  public  housing  tmits  at  the 
Blumeyer  project  might  buy  more  and  better 
housing  in  the  country.  And  as  Goodman 
points  out,  welfare  checks  that  purchase 
only  destitution  and  imdernourlshment  In 
the  big  cities  are  more  than  sufficient  lor  a 
decent  life  in  the  de-populatlng  areas  of 
rural  America. 

"The  Scandinavian  countries  have  pro- 
moted rural  life  as  an  acceptable  alternative 
to  urban  living,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  do  the  same.  Our  excessive  urban- 
ization and  the  continuation  of  migration 
from  the  countryside  lend  urgency  to  the 
need." 

The  Minneapolis  Star  Joined  the  chorus: 
"The  crowding  of  people  from  rural  areas 
into  urban  centers  is  largely  responsible  for 
this  summer's  racial  violence."  It  charged. 

"Thus  new  attention  has  turned  to  rural 
development,  not  only  to  stem  the  migration 
to  overcrowded  cities,  but  to  reveree  the 
trend.  The  Flepubllcan  party's  National  Co- 
ordinating Committee  has  Just  released  a  re- 
port by  its  Task  Force  on  Job  Opportunities 
and  Welfare  The  task  force  proposes  a  pro- 
gram to  revitalize  rural  America 

"The  recommendations  Include  Incentives 
(such  as  tax  concessions  and  government 
contracts)  for  factories  to  locate  in  poor 
rural  districts,  assigning  government  instal- 
lations to  such  areas.  Increased  aid  for  rural 
schools  and  more  vocational-technical 
schools  In  the  country,  federal-private  co- 
operation in  poverty  programs,  better  em- 
ployment services  In  rural  communities, 
etc 

"Most  RepubUcan  congressmen  voted 
against  a  similar  program  for  the  Appalachla 
region,  which  was  enacted  anyway.  Now  they 
mav  have  a  change  of  heart  .  .  Agriculture 
Secretary  Freeman  and  other  top  officials  are 
sponsoring  a  meeting  In  Washington  on  Dec. 
11  to  try  to  spread  more  evenly  across  the 
nation  a  population  which  now  has  70  per 
cent  of  its  numbers  crowded  onto  1  per  cent 
of  the  land  .  .  .  making  rural  America  more 
attractive  economically  will  help  solve  the 
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problem  of  low  ttura  Incomes  a«  well  as  rejf 
Ueve  the  prewure  on  metropolitan  centers. ' 

"Maybe  a  Rural  Coalition  is  needed  to 
•upplement  the  work  Just  begun  by  the 
Urban  Coalition." 

And  Farmland  paid  tribute  to  a  measure 
sponsored  by  a  Kansas  Senator,  which  pre- 
dated the  OOP  Taak  Force  report: 

"On  an  allied  front  at  the  Capitol,  mean- 
while, two  Senators  are  pushing  a  new  bill 
designed  to  do  something  concrete  about  pro- 
viding Job  openings  In  rural  areas.  The  bill 
by  Senators  James  Pearson  of  Kansas  and 
Fred  R.  Harris  of  OlUahoma  would  offer  new 
tax  Incentives  to  private  industriee  which 
locate  in  low-Income  rural  areas. 

"Pearson  Is  a  Republican  and  Harris  is  a 
Democrat.  Their  bipartisan  plan  is  based  on 
the  theory  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  would 
gain  from  the  economic  revival  of  rural  areas 
and  should  be  willing  to  Invest  In  the  effort 
through   a   tax  subsidy. 

"But  In  the  long  run,  the  Senators  main- 
tain this  Investment  would  pay  a  cash  profit 
to  the  federal  treasury.  Exact  predictions  are 
Impossible,  they  conceded,  but  the  taxes 
which  would  be  paid  by  new  industries  and 
newly-employed  jjeople  would  be  In  the  long 
run  add  up  to  morejthan  the  government 
would   give  up  In  tax  concessions. 

".  .  .  'The  crisis  of  the  cities  looms  so  large 
today  precisely  because  we  have  been  so  In- 
effective In  the  past  in  dealing  with  the  basic 
problems  of  non-metropolitan  areas  .  .  .  the 
great  challenge  Is  not  simply  to  make  the 
cities  more  livable  for  more  and  more  people, 
but  how  to  keep  more  and  more  people  from 
crowding  Into  them,'  says  Pearson. ' 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  U.  1967] 
Rdhal  Migrants 

Two  witnesses  before  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission of  Urban  Problems  last  week  sug- 
gested that  the  tide  of  immigration  from 
niral  to  urban  areas  be  reversed.  Paul  N. 
Ylvisaker,  New  Jersey  Commissioner  of  Com- 
munity Affairs,  called  for  a  national  migra- 
tion policy  to  halt  the  flow  of  the  rural  poor 
into  urban  slums.  Jack  E.  Wood  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  Against  Discrimination  in 
Housing  recommendatt  steps  to  open  oppor- 
tunities for  citizens  migrating  from  city 
centers  to  suburbs. 

This  Is  a  healthy  sign  that  the  country  Is 
awakenlitg  to  a  crisis  that  long  has  con- 
cerned many  rural  experts.  There  has  been 
an  historic  movement  from  farm  to  city  areas 
that  the  country  has  come  to  regard  as  nor- 
mal and  inevitable.  In  the  earlier  decades  of 
this  century  it  was  a  migration  of  representa- 
tive rural  folk,  including  some  of  the  most 
gifted  people.  An  annual  flow  of  some  250.000 
high  school  graduates  Into  cities  has  been 
a  great  contribution  to  urban  progress.  But 
the  migrants  have  increasingly  come  from 
disadvantaged  areas.  The  rural  counties  lost 
8  per  cent  of  their  population  to  the  cities 
between  1950  and  1&60.  And  many  of  these 
migrants  were  f>eople  driven  from  rural  areas 
by  a  technological  revolution  Ln  agriculture. 
Their  emigration  to  the  cities  simply  trans- 
formed rural  wretchedness  into  urban 
wretchedness. 

A  democratic  society  cannot  stop  such 
population  movements  by  ukase  or  decree. 
I  Some  totalitarian  systems  are  trying  to 
stop  similar  shifts  by  such  means.)  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  OrrtUe  FYeeman  has  de- 
fined the  only  democratic  means  of  revers- 
ing this  tide.  He  told  a  population  conference 
In  1966:  "When  meaningful  alternatives  give 
Americans  real  freedom  of  choice  ...  the 
population  movement  from  country  to  city 
will  level  off.  and  even  go  Into  reverse." 

The  President's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Food  and  Fiber  has  pointed  out 
that  the  1959  annual  median  Income  of 
urban  families  was  $6166  compared  with 
$4750  for  ruri.l  non-farm  famJies  and  $3228 
for  rural  farm  fimllUs.  It  recommend- 
ed a  broad  program  of  rural  help — fuller  use 


of  rural  manpower.  Investment  to  Increase 
the  skills  of  rural  people,  assurance  to  the 
rural  poor  of  a  decent  living  standard.  The 
Commission  urged  a  whole  program  of  action 
to  "encourage  economic  development  within 
reach  of  rural  people." 

The  Commission  concluded  that  "economic 
development  of  the  rural  areas  must  be  the 
answer,"  In  the  long  run.  It  urged  guaran- 
teed minimum  incomes  to  take  up  the  slack 
in  the  short  run.  Whatever  the  precise  means, 
we  need  to  cease  moving  people  from  Im- 
Ijoverlshed  rural  areas  into  impoverished 
urban  areas.  This  unwise,  unplanned  and  un- 
profitable migration  can  be  reversed  only 
by  making  rural  life  more  remunerative  eco- 
nomically and  more  rewarding  culturally. 


POVERTY— A  PERSONAL 
PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  most 
discussions  of  poverty  in  our  affluent  so- 
ciety are  full  of  statistical  arrays  depict- 
ing such  generalized  items  as  income 
levels,  units  of  housing,  and  health  status. 
Such  statistics  are,  of  course,  vitally  nec- 
essary, for  they  inform  us  of  conditions 
which  must  be  remedied. 

But  statistics  are  abstracts  of  reality, 
only  indicators  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens 
really  live  each  day.  The  danger  of  such 
abstract  grappling  with  the  problems  of 
poverty  is  the  peril  of  losing  sight  of  per- 
sons in  the  jumble  of  numbers. 

Losing  sight  of  people,  even  while  try- 
ing to  improve  their  situation,  will  cause 
the  antipoverty  effort  to  fail  more  cer- 
tainly than  anything  else.  The  human 
being  is  the  target  of  our  effort.  We  must 
not  forget  that  individual  men,  women, 
and  children,  living  with  little  hope  for  a 
better  tomorrow,  are  the  only  reason  for 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Recently,  the  Meeker-Wright  County, 
Minn..  Community  Action  News  carried 
a  column  by  the  Reverend  Oliver  Du- 
fresne,  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Manannah 
Church  in  Grove  City,  Minn.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  unusual  column  discusses  pov- 
erty from  a  personal  perspective.  Pastor 
Dufresne  parallels  the  nationwide  anti- 
poverty  effort  with  communitywide  ef- 
forts to  fight  serious  flooding,  or  to  search 
for  a  lost  child,  or  to  rebuild  a  farm  build- 
ing damaged  by  fire.  In  Pastor  Dufresne's 
view,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
is  but  an  organized  and  institutionalized 
effort  to  extend  the  hand  of  help — so 
much  a  part  of  the  American  tradition — 
to  the  millions  of  our  countrymen  living 
in  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  excel- 
lent column  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OEO   Wat   of  Being   Brother's   Keeper 
[By   the   Reverend   Oliver   Dufresne,   pastor. 

Our    Lady    of    Manannah    Church,    Grove 

City.  Minn.) 

A  tremendous  outpouring  of  manpower 
occurs,  searching  fields  and  woods,  when  it's 
reported  a  child  has  been  lost.  When  rivers 
reach  flood  stage,  many  hands  offer  help  In 
stacking  sand  bags  and  In  rescuing  victims. 
When  a  farmer's  home  bums  out.  we  hear 
of  many  helping  hands,  as  the  people  of  a 
community  give  their  prompt  and  generous 
aid. 

What  accounts  for  man's  response  to  his 


fellowman's  need?  Isn't  It  the  bond  of 
brotherhood,  the  fact  that,  in  some  way,  we 
are  all  part  of  each  other?  Isn't  it  this  that 
motivates  us,  promptly,  to  aid  a  distressed 
fellow  human  being? 

Oh  yes,  there  are  always  the  shortcomings, 
when  human  nature  fails  to  respond,  as  the 
30  people  who  only  watched,  but  didn't  help, 
when  a  girl  was  raped  and  stabbed  to  death. 
However,  such  lack  of  respnose  shocked  us, 
because,  normally,  we  somehow  feel  a  strong 
tendency  to  assist  another  in  a  crisis. 

OEO  (The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity) 
{or;  also  called  the  Anti-Poverty  Program) 
is  simply  this. 

"The  man  who  can.  Is  helping  his  fellow- 
man."  A  lost  child,  a  flood  or  a  fire,  take 
many  people  to  give  effective  help.  The 
larger  problems  of  unemployment,  slums, 
sub-standard  incomap,  widespread  Illiteracy, 
much-needed  health  care  all  the  more  need 
the  help  of  many  more  people.  Bigger  prob- 
lems need  bigger  solutions. 

In  other  words,  there  are  so  many,  many 
poverty-category  U.S.  citizens  that  a  big  and 
organized  progra.ni  like  OEO  Is  the  only  way 
effective  help  can  be  given  to  the  many  in 
real  need. 

Sure,  here  too.  we  don't  have  perfection. 
Lazy  citizens,  social  parasites,  always  exist. 
But  who  are  you  and  I  to  say  that  all.  or  most, 
poverty  plagued  people  are  lazy  and  good  for 
nothing?  It  has  never  been  proved  that  more 
than  a  very  small  minority  are  lazy. 

I  believe  most  people  want  dignity  and  self 
respect.  But  I  do  believe  many  are  caught 
in  a  bind,  due  to  such  things  as;  no  talent:  no 
education;  no  opportunity  to  break  the  pov- 
erty cycle;  no  example  of  a  stable  and  indus- 
trious family  to  Imitate. 

To  me,  it  seems  cruel  and  harsh  for  some- 
one to  say:  "Let  them  work  as  I  did";  "Let 
them  pull  themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps." 
Does  one  who  speaks  this  way  have  the  facts 
he  judges  so  rashly?  Such  wild  generaliza- 
tions are  not  in  the  tradition  of  American 
falrplay  and  patriotism,  to  say  nothing  of 
Christian  charity. 

I  wonder  If  we  have  Cain's  blood  In  our 
veins,  when  we  become  testy  and  tight  fisted 
with  our  income?  The  very  talents  that  may 
have  brought  some  success  to  us,  are  really 
God's  gifts.  He  expects  a  return,  by  our  gen- 
erosity to  our  fellowman.  We  are  our  brother's 
keeper! 

Surely,  the  American  genius  can  see  the 
good  in  the  Anti-Poverty  Program,  can  work 
out  its  bugs,  and  can  loyally  cooperate  in  the 
tradition  that  has  made  our  country  so  great. 
A  good  start  has  been  made  by  the  Meeker- 
Wright  Community  Action  council,  The 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  has  had  good  re- 
sults. The  Farm  Management  program  is 
active  and  received  favorably.  The  Project- 
Headstart  Program  Is  doing  well  too.  .  .  . 

Would  that  thf.  American  dream  would 
evolve  Into  an  Ic'eal  society,  where  all  men 
help  each  othe; .  patient  with  those  who  are 
frail,  and  in  ^hls  way,  proving  that  love  Is 
greatest  when  it  Is  compassionate  and  merci- 
ful. 

Who  amongst  us  wants  to  forget  that  spirit 
of  America,  surely  Inspired  by  God,  and  so 
well  summed  up  by  the  Inscription  on  the 
base  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty: 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 
Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed,  to 

me: 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 


Mc GEORGE  BUNDY'S  ANALYSIS  OF 
REPORT  OF  PREPAREDNESS  SUB- 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  contains  a  com- 
munication of  great  importance  and  wis- 
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dom  from  McGeorge  Bundy.  Mr.  Bundy 
has  engaged  in  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
recent  summary  report  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  which  recommended 
wider  air  action  against  North  Vietnam, 
He  finds  it  deficient  and,  with  utter  rea- 
sonableness and  a  great  deal  of  logical 
argument,  details  its  weaknesses.  The  re- 
port, he  states,  appeals  to  the  authority 
of  military  professionals  simply  because 
they  are  professionals,  rather  than  to 
evidence;  it  pushes  aside  political  and 
diplomatic  con.siderations ;  gives  lipserv- 
ice  to  the  principle  of  civilan  control,  but 
tends  to  deny  that  principle  in  fact,  and 
moves  dangerously  in  suggesting  that  our 
current  course  of  action  In  Vietnam  in- 
creases the  hiunan  cost  for  Americans. 
Taken  together — 

Bimdy  writes — 

these  four  weaknesses  make  the  subcommit- 
tee's report  a  poor  guide  to  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Bundy's  communication  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Communication 

The  summary  report  of  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  is  a  document 
which  repays  study.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  the  patriotism  and  dedication  of  Sen. 
Stennls  and  his  colleagues,  and  their  unani- 
mous recommendations  of  wider  a'.r  action 
seems  impressive — until  one  examines  the 
argument  with  which  they  support  it.  That 
argument  contains  four  decisive  weaknesses 
which  fully  explain  the  Presidents  polite 
but  firm  insistence  on  hearing  the  counsel 
of  all  his  senior  advisers  before  deciding  on 
matters  of  this  moment. 

First,  the  Senators  appeal  not  to  evidence 
but  to  authority.  They  set  a  group  of  gen- 
erals and  admirals  against  Secretary  McNa- 
mara,  and  their  position  Is  that  the  generals 
and  admirals  are  right  simply  because  they 
are  professionals.  The  Subcommittee  does 
not  demonstrate  the  military  value  of  the 
course  It  urges;  It  simply  tells  us  that  the 
generals  and  admirals  are  for  it.  It  Is  true 
that  both  sides  in  such  a  public  argument 
are  hampered  by  problems  of  security,  but 
Secretary  McNamara,  In  his  powerful  public 
statement  before  the  Subcommittee,  offered 
extensive  evidence — facts  and  figures— in 
support  of  his  position.  The  Subcommittee 
answers  only  with  a  repe.'ited  appeal  to  the 
opinions  of  officers  It  heard. 

Nothing  is  less  reliable.  In  hard  choices  of 
this  sort,  than  the  unsupported  opinion  of 
men  who  are  arguing  the  value  of  their  own 
chosen  instrument— In  this  case  military 
force.  We  must  not  be  surprised,  and  still 
less  persuaded,  when  generals  and  admirals 
recommend  additional  mlliUry  action— 
what  do  we  expect  them  to  recommend?  The 
interesting  question  is  always  whether  their 
supporting  argument  Is  strong  or  weak,  and 
on  this  critical  point  the  summary  report 
tells  us  nothing.  There  Is  literally  no  evi- 
dence at  all.  in  this  report,  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee's sweeping  conclusions  that  the  re- 
strictions currently  in  effect  are  "vital  to  the 
success  of  the  air  war." 

In  fairness  It  must  be  said  that  the  appeal 
to  authority  Instead  of  evidence  is  a  habit 
which  others  have  developed,  too.  in  the  long 
argument  over  Vietnam.  Just  last  Sunday, 
for  example,  another  Journal  once  more  cited 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  General  In 
support  of  a  new  bombing  pause,  while  on 
another  page  we  were  told  that  the  Secre- 
tary General's  own  assistants  say  he  has  no 
direct  evidence  to  support  his  Judgment. 
Given  his  well-known  views  on  the  war  in 


general  and  the  'oomblng  in  particular,  the 
Secretary  General's  obviously  sincere  belief 
in  the  value  of  a  new  pause  is  no  more  con- 
vincing— in  the  absence  of  supporting  evi- 
dence— than  miUtary  belief  in  Intensified 
bombing. 

Second,  In  reaching  Us  conclusions  and 
recommendations,  the  Subcommittee  report 
pushes  aside  all  political  and  diplomatic 
considerations — and  all  risks  of  wider  con- 
flict. The  Subcommittee  tells  us  simply  to 
■  take  the  risks  that  have  to  be  taken  and 
apply  the  force  that  is  required."  It  thus 
neglects  to  examine  what  its  own  report  calls 
the  "serious  and  legitimate  question"  of  pol- 
icy "over  and  above  purely  mUltary  consid- 
erations." The  Subcommittee  heard  no  in- 
telligence expert  on  the  dangers  of  such  an 
action  as  closing  the  port  of  Haiphong.  It 
heard  no  political  expert  on  the  Interna- 
tional costs  of  "striking  all  meaningful  tar- 
gets with  a  military  significance"  (a  defini- 
tion so  broad  as  to  permit  virtually  unlim- 
ited target  choice).  It  attempted  no  trial 
balance  between  the  military  advantages  It 
claims  for  this  course  and  the  risks  whose 
existence  it  admits  but  does  not  examine. 
The  Subcommittee  might  well  reply  that 
other  committees  of  the  Senate  are  respon- 
sible for  questions  of  intelligence  and  of 
foreign  policy,  but  then  it  would  have  to 
tell  us  why  It  has  chosen  to  move  from  its 
assigned  field  of  preparedness  into  these 
very  large  questions  of  national  policy. 

"Third,  while  the  Subcommittee  gives  lip- 
service  to  the  principle  of  civilian  control.  Its 
main  line  of  argument  tends  to  deny  that 
principle.  The  Subcommittee  is  quite  right 
in  Its  assertion  that  the  military  leaders  of 
this  war  have  been  generally  scrupulous  In 
their  respect  for  civilian  control,  but  its  own 
report  is  not  so  careful.  It  tells  us  that  it  Is 
wrong  for  "strategy  or  tactics  to  come  under 
the  Influence  or  direction  of  unskilled  ama- 
teurs." In  another  place  the  Subcommittee 
recognizes  the  right  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  set  "broad  policies  and  objectives," 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  understand  that  the 
real  issues  between  military  men  and  their 
civilian  supervisors  develop  Just  where  there 
is  a  conflict  between  the  tactical  or  strategic 
desires  of  the  military  and  the  broad  policies 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Is  it  really 
wrong  to  Insist  on  directions  of  flight  that 
minimize  the  danger  of  intrusion  into  Red 
China?  Is  it  an  error  to  Insist  on  standards 
of  accuracy  and  Identification  much  tighter 
than  those  which  "purely  military  considera- 
tions" have  Imposed  in  other  wars? 

When  we  move  to  larger  Issues,  the  case 
for  civilian  control  is  stronger  still.  These 
Issues  require  a  careful  Judgment  between 
military  value  and  political  cost  (I  use  the 
word  political  to  Include  the  whole  range  of 
non-mlUtary  considerations  ranging  from 
simple  humanity  to  complex  intercontinental 
diplomacy  i .  In  such  a  calculation  there  Is  no 
escape  from  the  necessity  to  ask  hard  ques- 
tions— to  test  the  evidence  and  not  simply 
to  bow  to  professional  authority.  Presumably 
nearly  all  well-executed  military  measures 
have  some  military  effect,  but  how  much? 
and  how  lasting?  and  at  what  overall  cost? 
In  our  system  of  government  there  is  only 
one  place  where  these  questions  can  be  re- 
solved: this  is  precisely  why  our  Commander- 
in-Chief  is  the  President.  The  President  can- 
not delegate  this  responsibility,  and  I  am 
sure  the  Subcommittee  does  not  want  him 
to.  But  civilian  control  means  civilian  con- 
trol, and  in  a  complex  contest  the  exercise 
of  that  control  will  inevitably  place  limits 
upon  both  strategy  and  tactics. 

Fourth,  the  Subcommittee  Report  moves 
onto  dangerous  ground  when  It  suggests  that 
the  course  chosen  by  the  Administration  has 
increased  the  cost  of  the  war  In  American 
lives.  Tlie  Subcommittee  knows  that  the 
President  yields  to  no  one  in  the  depth  of 
his  feeling  for  those  whase  lives  are  at  risk 
in  Vietnam.  If  he  knew  a  cheaper  way  of 


doing  this  hard  Job,  he  would  surely  choose 
it.  But  it  is  a  part  of  the  necessary  price  of 
this  war — as  of  all  wars — that  there  Is  un- 
equal sacrifice  for  the  wider  safety  of  all.  To 
take  an  extreme  example,  the  President  could 
save  American  lives — at  least  in  the  short 
run  and  in  the  Immediate  theater — if  he 
were  to  authorize  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Vietnam.  Obviously  he  will  do  nothing 
of  the  sort,  and  everyone  knows  it.  Simi- 
larly— and'  the  case  Is  not  extreme  at  all — 
General  Westmoreland  could  probably  limit 
hi?  immediate  casualties  at  least  a  little  if  he 
did  not  insist  on  standards  of  discipline  In 
fire  control  and  target  identification  which 
are  unique  in  American  warmaking.  But  the 
President  and  General  Westmoreland  can- 
not serve  the  wider  Interest  which  Is  the  true 
Justification  for  the  sacrifices  asked  'of  our 
forces  if  they  do  not  insist  on  such  restraint. 
No  one  on  any  side  of  these  arguments  can 
want  larger  human  losses — to  Americans,  to 
allied  forces,  to  civilians,  or  indeed  to  the 
enemy.  So  none  of  us  should  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  wave  the  bloody  shirt  of  other 
mens  sacrifices. 

Taken  together,  these  '  four  weaknesses 
make  the  Subcommittee's  report  a  poor  guide 
to  action.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  there  is 
no  agument  at  all  for  intensified  bombing — 
as  far  as  I  am  saying  that  there  should  never 
be  another  pause.  What  I  do  say  Is  that  the 
Subcommittee  report  does  not  make  Its  case. 
My  own  summary  belief  Is  that  both  the 
advocates  and  the  opponents  of  the  bombing 
continue  to  exaggregate  its  importance.  I 
think  it  has  had  the  real  but  limited  value 
that  Secretary  McNamara  described  In  his 
statement  to  the  Subcommittee,  but  I  know 
of  no  solid  evidence  for  believing  with  the 
Subcommittee  that  its  expansion  offers  our 
best  hope  of  success,  or  with  others  that  its 
indefinite  and  unconditional  suspension  will 
produce  serious  negotiations.  To  me  It  Is 
the  struggle  In  and  for  the  South  that  will  be 
decisive— ^bombing  or  no  bombing,  pause  or 
no  pau.se.  1  taelliEve  with  Mr.  McNamara  that 
limited  bombing  helps  in  the  Southern  strug- 
gle, but  neither  in  expanded  bombing  nor  In 
any  unconditional  suspension  do  I  see  a  likely 
substitute  for  the  very  hard  work  ahead  In 
the  South— for  us,  and  still  more  for  the  new 
government  of  South  Vietnam. 

McGeorge  Bundt, 
Former  Special  Assistant  to  President 
Johnson. 


THE  PARTY  (.DEMOCRATIC)  THAT 
THINKS  IT  OWNS  THE  PLACE 
I  THE  U.S.A. ' 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Life  magazine  contains  a 
stafT  editorial  which  should  be  read  by 
every  American.  It  is  entitled  "The  Party 
That  Thinks  It  Owns  the  Place."  As  I 
place  this  editorial  in  the  Record,  I  am 
modifying  the  title  a  bit  to  clearly  define 
both  "the  party"  and  "the  place"  alluded 
to. 

As  one  who  has  served  in  Congress  al- 
most 30  years  and  who  before  that  was 
a  college  teacher  in  the  field  of  political 
science  and  public  administration,  I  have 
observed  the  slow  but  steady  process  by 
which  those  elected  or  appointed  to  serve 
in  our  Federal  Government,  and  their 
favored  associates  in  private  life,  have 
developed  a  startling  and  disillusioning 
change  of  attitude  whereby  instead  of 
considering  themselves  the  servants  of 
the  people  far  too  many  of  them  have 
come  to  conceive  themselves  as  the  rulers 
of  America. 

Those  who  read  and  listen  carefully  to 
the  s!->eeches  and  pronouncements  of  cer- 
tain high  oflBcials  who  have  been  either 
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elected  or  appointed  to  positions  of  great 
power  and  influence  and  who  belong  to 
the  political  party  which  has  held  almost 
undisputed  power  in  Washington  tqr  far 
too  long  will  note  the  frequency  with 
which  these  men  who  would  be  king  al- 
lude to  our  Capital  City  and  the  entire 
coimtry  In  possessive  terms.  The  Life 
editorial  has  surfaced  a  state  of  mind 
and  an  oflBclal  attitude  which  has  at- 
tained a  stature  that  Is  highly  alarming 
to  many  knowledgeable  citizens  regard- 
less of  their  party  aflQliations. 

The  opening  sentence  of  this  unprec- 
edented editorial  comment  provides  the 
theme  which  the  remainder  of  the  ar- 
ticle carefully  develops.  It  reads: 

The  Democratic  Party,  which  h&a  held  the 
Presidency  for  27  of  the  laat  35  years,  has 
developed  an  unfortunate  personality  trait. 
It  b«lleve«  it  owns  the  United  States  govern- 
ment lock,  stock,  and  bureau. 

Mr.  President,  the  maintenance  and 
functioning  of  a  sound  and  workable 
two-party  system  at  the  Federal  level 
has  throughout  history  been  one  of  the 
basic  reasons  for  the  unparalleled  suc- 
cess of  this  Republic.  When  either  poli- 
tical party  for  too  long  controls  the 
Presidency  with  its  vast  appointive 
power  and  a  Congress  which  is  persuaded 
to  rubberstamp  its  projects  and  pro- 
grams, oxir  Nation  weakens  and  Jeop- 
ardizes one  of  its  fimdamental  safe- 
guards of  our  individual  freedoms. 

E^fen  the  Federal  courts,  from  the 
hlgheart;  to  the  lowest,  now  reflect  a  po- 
litical philosophy  and  a  prevailing  atti- 
tude directly  associated  with  the  politi- 
cal party  which  through  its  President  has 
appointed  a  vast  army  of  Federal  judges 
devoted  to  Its  concept  that  the  Federal 
state  can  do  no  wrong  and  that  the  peo- 
ple are  the  puppets  of  the  blgtlme  politi- 
cians and  their  overwhelming  powers. 

I  ask  unsinlmous  consent  that  the  Life 
editorial  entitled  "The  Party  That 
Thinks  It  Owns  the  Place"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  I  do  so  with 
the  realization  that  undoubtedly  more 
Americans  will  read  this  remarkable 
analysis  in  Life  than  will  read  It  In  the 
comparatively  small  circulation  pro- 
vided by  the  Congressional  Record. 
However,  future  historians  who  will 
search  the  Congressional  Record  for 
reasons  for  the  curious  changes  now  so 
unhappily  making  themselves  felt  In  our 
American  way  of  life  should  have  avail- 
able to  them  this  highly  significant  edi- 
torial with  Its  perceptive  observations 
and  its  prophetic  statements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Party  That  Thinks  It  Owns  the  Pi-aci 

The  Democratic  party,  which  has  held  the 
Presidency  for  27  of  the  last  35  years,  has 
developed  an  unfortunate  personality  trait. 
It  believes  It  owns  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment lock,  stock  and  bureau. 

There  la  no  longer  much  of  the  old  feeling 
that  the  party  has  been  given  a  trust  to 
guard  and  nurture,  that  It  has  the  marvelous 
federal  machine  only  on  loan  and  It  Is  to  use 
It  with  care  and  even  a  Uttle  awe.  Instead, 
the  Democratic  party  has  assumed  that  It 
Is  the  proprietor  of  all  It  beholds  along  the 
I^tomac.  There  are  whiffs  of  this  feeling  even 
In  the  Capitol,  which  has  changed  hands 
more  than  the  Presidency  over  these  years. 
And  the  feeling  grows  stronger  aa  one  pro- 


gresses down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  toward 
the  White  House.  The  regulatory  agencies 
and  the  huge  departments  are  kind  of  private 
flefdoms  peopled  by  the  favored  patrons  of 
the  power  structure.  The  Treastiry  is  looked 
on  as  a  gushing  faucet  to  be  used  expressly 
for  the  experimentation  of  Democrats. 
Legislation  Is  a  kind  of  private  game  for  the 
President  to  play.  The  party  feels  it  owns 
the  facts  of  democracy — the  news — and  is 
free  to  dispense  them  as  It  alone  sees  fit. 
Democrats  even  consider  It  their  right  to 
regulate  the  art  and  architecture  of  the  fed- 
eral city,  and  the  cocktail  circuit  is  becoming 
sort  of  a  private  race  track  for  the  promising 
Democratic  yearlings. 

To  the  victor,  of  course,  belong  the  spoils. 
And  the  Democrats  have  won  the  government 
fairly.  But  they  have  been  in  residence  so 
long  now  that  they  are  irritable  when  any- 
body intrudes  into  their  world.  A  great 
many  of  the  very  top  civil  servants  who  ad- 
minister the  executive  branch  came  in  as 
young  men  in  Pranklln  Roosevelt's  time. 
They  have  lived  their  lives  In  government, 
raised  their  children  In  Washington.  They  are 
In  their  early  60s.  at  the  peak  of  their 
bureaucratic  power.  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
could  not  touch  this  structure  In  his  whole 
eight  Republican  years. 

The  bright  young  attorneys  who  played 
such  important  roles  In  the  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  administrations  stayed  in  the  city 
to  found  or  Join  law  firms  They  now  con- 
sider Washington's  legal  business  their  right- 
ful inheritance.  They  know  the  machinery  of 
government  since  they  helped  set  it  up.  The 
great  law  firms,  like  Arnold  and  Porter,  are 
headed  by  men  who  have  held  high  govern- 
ment positions  and  now  have  many  good 
friends  and  colleagues  In  high  position  in- 
cluding, in  the  case  of  Arnold  and  Porter. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe  Portaa,  who 
doubles  as  one  of  L.B.J  *s  most  trusted  ad- 
visers. Men  like  Thomas  (Tommy  the  Cork) 
Corcoran  and  Clark  Clifford  move  quietly 
and  confidently  through  the  rear  corridors  of 
power.  Including  the  White  House.  Even 
graduate  Democratic  insiders  no  longer  resi- 
dent in  the  capital — Schlesinger.  Oalbralth. 
Salinger,  Sorensen — travel  through  the  lec- 
ture halls  and  the  literary  markets,  not  to 
mention  foreign  capitals,  with  authority  and 
assert  Iveness. 

The  quintessence  of  proprletorlshlp  Is 
shown  by  Lyndon  Johnson,  a  35-year  resi- 
dent of  the  city.  He  talks  of  "my  govern- 
ment, my  army,  my  bombers,  my  bills."  and 
on  his  Par  E^t  trip  last  winter  he  told 
Australia's  Hsu-old  Holt  he  was  happy  to 
hare  a  chance  to  come  out  to  look  over  "my 
prime  ministers."  He  believes  that  It  is  his 
right  to  conduct  the  creative  processes  of 
government  behind  closed  doors  and  tell  the 
public  only  as  much  as  he  sees  tit.  He  Is  now 
prep>arlng  his  program  for  1968.  which  will 
be  vital  to  him  pHDlltlcally  but  also  will  be 
vital  to  the  nation.  He  has  sent  his  men 
to  gather  Ideas  from  more  than  a  hundred 
of  the  best  minds  in  America  and  all  the 
suggestions,  including  those  from  his  Cabi- 
net officers,  hiive  been  collected  In  a  massive 
book  from  which  Johnson  will  choose  the 
things  he  wants.  Neither  the  names  of  the 
contributors  nor  their  suggestions  will  be 
made  public,  a  process  alien  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  which  used  to  derive  its  strength 
from  Its  open  noisiness. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  pmrty  opened  new 
headquarters  down  along  the  Potomac  River, 
and  the  night  that  the  Number  1  Democrat 
came  to  look  over  the  new  digs,  they  banned 
the  press.  When  the  President  addressed 
some  Democratic  workers  not  long  ago,  the 
meeting  was  secret.  The  functions  of  the 
President's  clubs,  formed  all  over  the  United 
States  to  finance  the  p>arty.  are  closed  to 
public  scrutiny.  The  party  of  the  people  that 
used  to  sweat  and  swear  in  the  marketplace 
is  now  the  party  of  the  F>eephole. 

Even  the  little  rituals  are  guarded  fero- 


cloUBly.  During  the  Elsenhower  years  one 
jQurnaltst  thought  that  since  payday  was 
such  a  delightful  American  Institution  it 
would  be  Interesting  to  chronicle  the  Presi- 
dent's payday.  Ike.  who  never  lost  his  awe 
of  big  government,  was  more  than  obliging, 
telling  how  his  pay  check  came  around  from 
the  Treasury  Department,  how  he  endorsed 
It  and  sent  It  over  to  his  bank  to  be  put 
Into  his  personal  account,  and  even  a  little 
bit  about  how  he  spent  It.  Several  months 
ago  when  another  writer  went  to  the  White 
House  and  asked  for  a  story  on  what  Lyndon 
Johnson  did  with  his  $100,000  salary  he  was 
met  with  a  horrified  exfuession  and  an  in- 
credulous, "Are  you  kidding?" 


THE   OPERATING   ENGINEERS   AND 
THE  JOB  CORPS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Job 
Corps  program  has  been  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  important  means  of  helping 
youngsters  fit  themselves  for  useful  fu- 
tures. However,  after  they  have  com- 
pleted this  training,  everything  may  be 
lost  unless  these  young  people  have  the 
opportunity  to  enter  into  fruitful  occu- 
pations. 

The  Operating  Engineers,  one  of  the 
leading  AFL-CIO  unions,  has  been  train- 
ing and  finding  jobs  for  needy  young  men 
who  have  graduated  from  the  Job  Corps. 
I  was  most  gratified  to  read  In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  AFL-CIO  News  that  the  Job 
Corps  has  recognized  this  Important 
service  by  granting  the  union  an  award. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  story 
of  the  Operating  Engineers'  fine  work  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

lUOE  Given  Gold  Awako  by  Job  Corps 

The  Job  Corps  has  presented  Its  gold  award 
to  the  Operating  Engineers — a  tribute  to  the 
union's  success  In  training  and  finding  Jobs 
for  needy  youngsters. 

The  Operating  Engineers,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  national  administrator  of  train- 
ing programs,  John  A.  Jones,  conduct  a 
heavy  equipment  training  program  at  Jacob's 
Creek,  Tenn.,  which  recently  graduated  51 
Job  Corps  trainees. 

According  to  Reese  Hammond,  director  of 
research  and  education  for  the  Operating 
Engineers,  37  of  these  young  men  already 
have  been  placed  in  Jobs  throughout  the 
nation,  26  In  their  home  localities. 

"mighty  pkoud" 

As  he  presented  a  plaque  to  lUOE  Pres. 
Hunter  P.  Wharton,  Job  Corps  Dlr.  William 
T.  Kelly  declared: 

"You  ought  to  be  mighty  proud.  Your  orga- 
nization Is  Interested  In  working  with  poor 
kids.  Tou  have  heart.  Interest  and  Imagina- 
tion. You  care. 

"We've  got  41,000  youngsters  throughout 
this  country,"  Kelly  continued.  "They're 
Negro,  white.  Eskimo,  Puerto  Rlcans,  you 
name  It.  They  aren't  shooting  their  way  out 
of  the  Job  Corps.  They're  not  leading  riots. 
These  kids  are  tough  and  poor  and  In  all  our 
123  centers  we  teach  them  what  unions  are 
all  about.  You  are  making  our  task  much 
easier." 

Kelly  was  Eu;companled  by  his  asslstsint, 
Robert  Young:  David  Oestrlch,  chief  of  place- 
ment, and  Joseph  Jay,  who  handles  labor 
liaison. 

At  the  Invitation  of  Wharton,  the  federal 
officials  sat  in  on  an  Oi>eratlng  Engineers 
board  meeting,  at  which  Hammond  gave  a  re- 
port on  the  heavy-equipment  pretralnlng 
program  at  Jacob's  Creek,  where  such  equip- 
ment as  scrapers,  dozers  and  front-end 
loaders  is  used. 
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Key  to  the  success  of  the  placement  In  Jobs, 
Hammond  said,  was  the  full  co-operation  of 
29  Operating  Engineers  local  unions  all  over 
the  United  States.  Many  of  these  have  taken 
youngsters  from  outside  their  territory. 

The  plaque  presented  to  Wharton  was 
handmade  by  the  Clearfield.  Utah.  Job 
Corps  and  was  Inscribed  with  the  slgnattires 
of  Vice  Pres.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Sargent 
Shriver,  director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  Kelly. 


LABOR  COOPERATES  WITH  UNITED 
FUND  DRIVES 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  co- 
operation between  the  American  labor 
movement  and  the  United  Community 
Funds  and  Councils  of  America.  This 
lengthy  period  of  common  effort  has  been 
of  immense  benefit  in  increasing  the 
funds  raised  and  in  developing  programs 
and  services  in  communities  all  over  the 
Nation. 

In  anticipation  of  the  United  Fund 
drives  this  year,  which  begin  in  some 
places  late  this  month  and  continue  In 
others  as  late  as  Thanksgi\'ing  Day,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
on  this  anniversary  of  cooperation,  pub- 
lished in  the  AFL-CIO  News,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Joint  Labor,  United  Fund  Drives  Mark  25th 
Year  of  Cooperation 
The  sliver  anniversary  of  labor  participa- 
tion in  the  united  way  of  financing  and  ad- 
ministering social  services  is  being  marked 
this  year  by  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  United 
Community  Funds  &  Councils  of  America. 

The  now-accepted  common  effort  developed 
out  of  a  wartime  agreement  on  Joint  cam- 
paign cooperation  at  a  time  when  fund-rais- 
ing appeared  headed  for  chaos.  It  was  signed 
Aug.  17,  1942,  by  Community  Chests  &  Coun- 
cils, Inc..  predecessor  of  the  UCFCA;  the  CIO 
Committee  for  American  &  Allied  War  Relief, 
and  the  AFL  United  Nations  Belief  Com- 
mittee. 

AFL-CIO  Vice  Pres.  Joseph  A.  Beirne,  who 
is  president  of  the  UCFCA,  said  the  agree- 
ment signed  25  years  ago  "paved  the  way  to 
active  labor  participation  in  community  af- 
fairs in  an  organized  and  disciplined  way." 

BeU-ne,  president  of  the  Communications 
Workers.  Is  chairman  of  the  AFL-CIO  Com- 
munity Services  Committee. 

"Both  as  citizens  and  as  trade  unionists, 
we  rejected  separatism  and  accepted  inte- 
gration," he  added.  "By  Joining  forces  with 
the  rest  of  the  community  In  fund-raising 
and  in  the  development  of  programs  and 
services,  we  not  only  contributed  to  the 
strength  of  the  united  fund  and  labor  move- 
ments but  to  the  community  and  its  citizens 
as  a  whole." 

The  original  agreement  provided  for  labor 
representation  on  the  boards  and  commit- 
tees of  boards  and  agencies,  that  solicitation 
for  funds  be  organized  Jointly  by  union  and 
employer  representatives  with  all  pledges  vol- 
untary and  coercion  prohibited,  and  that 
local  union  war  relief  committees  be  recog- 
nized and  Incorporated  into  local  War  Chest 
campaigns. 

How  this  cooperation  has  grown  over  the 
years  was  detailed  by  AFL-CIO  Community 
Services  Dlr.  Leo  A.  Perils,  who  cited  as  its 
fruits  "both  measurable  and  immeasurable 
benefits  which  have  accrued  to  the  whole 
community." 

•Before  the  agreement  there  was  not  a 
single  labor  man  on  the  staff  of  any  com- 
munity chest  anywhere."  he  recalled.  "Today 


there  are  160  full-time  AFL-CIO  community 
service  representatives  in  110  industrial  com- 
munities. 

"Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  not  a 
single  union  counselor.  Now  there  are  65,000 
union  counselors. 

"Twenty-five  years  ago  labor  contributed 
only  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  local  chests. 
In  the  past  three  annual  campaigns,  em- 
ployees in  AFL-CIO  organized  plants  con- 
tributed almost  half  a  billion  dollars. 

"In  1941  there  were  a  handful  of  labor 
people  on  the  boards  and  committees  of  com- 
munity agencies.  Today  there  are  75.000 
union  men  and  women  serving  on  the  policy- 
making bodies  of  these  agencies — many  of 
them   as  officers." 

Perils  emphasized  that  whereas  prior  to 
the  agreement  strikers  could  expect  no  help 
from  any  community  agency,  voluntary  or 
public,  today  thousands  of  agencies  offer 
their  services  'as  a  matter  of  course  and  on 
the  basis  of  need  regardless  of  the  cause 
of  that  need." 

'  As  a  result  of  this  agreement,"  he  con- 
tinued, "united  fund  agencies  benefited 
from  labor  participation,  Including  the  Boy 
Scouts,  20  percent  of  whose  local  leaders  are 
AFL-CIO  members;  and  the  Red  Cross  blood 
banks,  one-third  of  whose  blood  comes  from 
AFL-CIO  members. 


"AGENCIES    STRENGTHENED 

"What  cannot  be  readily  measured  but 
what  Is  discernible,  nevertheless,  is  the 
wholesome  climate  which  this  labor  partici- 
pation has  brought  about  in  many  commu- 
nities— wholesome  In  terms  of  agencies  which 
are  now  more  representative  of  the  people 
and  more  responsive  to  people's  needs." 

The  AFL-CIO  was  congratulated  on  the 
anniversary  by  UCFCA  Exec.  Dlr.  Lyman 
Ford,  who  declared  that  the  united  way  "has 
been  Immeasurably  strengthened  by  splendid 
support  from  organized  labor  for  the  last  25 
years." 

"I  am  happy,"  he  said,  "to  pay  tribute  to 
my  predecessors  at  UCFCA  and  to  the  leaders 
of  organized  labor  a  quarter-century  ago  who 
developed  this  constructive  partnership.  It 
has  paid  rich  dividends  In  communities  all 
over  the  land. 

"The  most  significant  aspect  of  the  devel- 
opment Is  that  organized  labor  has  success- 
fully organized  Its  interst  and  involvement 
In  community  affairs.  This  has  Included  In- 
telligent assumption  of  responsibility  as  well 
as  pressure  for  Improved  community 
services." 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK  JOB  CORPS 
CENTER,  N.  DAK. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  recently. 
Fort  Totten.  a  former  cavalry  outpost  In 
North  Dakota,  held  its  centennial  cele- 
bration. Two  history  buffs  from  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Job  Corps  Center  at- 
tended the  celebration,  wrote  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  fort.  and.  In  general,  helped 
to  make  the  celebration  a  success. 

The  Mandan  Pioneer,  Mandan,  N. 
Dak.,  took  editorial  note  of  this,  pointing 
out  that  the  corpsmen's  history  of  Fort 
Totten  was  praised  by  officials  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Center. 

Another  article  from  the  same  news- 
paper also  points  to  the  pride  taken  in 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  corpsmen.  The  arti- 
cle reprints  excerpts  from  letters  written 
by  corpsmen  to  their  friends.  In  one  let- 
ter a  corpsman  praises  the  Job  Corps  for 
what  it  can  do  for  him.  Another  corps- 
man.  In  talking  about  the  recent  riots 
across  the  country,  writes  that  It  makes 
no  sense  for  the  Negro  and  white  to  fight 
because  everyone  is  equal  in  God's  eyes. 
This  boy  Is  a  Negro,  and  does  not  want 


anyone   stirring   up   trouble   in   which 
people  are  killed. 

We  can  all  learn  something  from  these 
conismen.  I  think  the  Job  Corps  Is  doing 
a  commendable  job  In  training,  educa- 
tion, and  character  development  in  its 
centers  in  North  Dakota. 

I  urge  Senators  to  read  these  two  arti- 
cles from  the  Mandan  Pioneer  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  t>e  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Corpsmen    Write    BaiEr    History    or   Fobt 
Totten 
There  are  two  history  buffs  at  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Job  Corps  Center  south  of  Bis- 
marck. 

Corpsmen  Paul  Bray  and  Larry  ElstiU,  re- 
cently returned  from  attending  the  Fort 
Totten  Centennial  celebration,  have  written 
a  brief  history  of  Fort  Totten— a  work  that 
has  been  lauded  by  officials  of  the  Job  Cotpe 
Center 

Paul  and  Larry  point  out  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  west  influenced  an  overland 
route  extending  from  southern  Minnesota 
into  western  Montana. 

"A  series  of  posts  were  built  for  protection, 
and  in  July.  1867.  Fort  Totten,  Dakota  Ter- 
ritory, was  established  by  General  A.  H. 
Terry."  wrote  the  pair. 

Fort  Totten  was  named  In  honor  of  Major 
General  Joseph  Gilbert  Totten,  late  chief 
engineer  of  the  U.S.  Army,  point  out  Paul 
and  Larrj'. 

The  writers  also  delve  Into  Port  Totten 
background  of  education,  legend,  landscape 
and  Important  names  associated  with  the 
area.  

Bismarck  Job  Cokpsman  WRmss:  'Tm  GoIno 
To  Make  Something  of  Mysex-F" 

Officials  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Job  Corps 
Center  south  of  Bismarck  take  pride  In 
progress  being  shown  by  some  of  their  stu- 
dents. 

They  recently  released  a  letter  written  to 
a  friend  in  Missouri  by  Corp&man  Willie  Lee 
Anderson,  a  Negro.  Excerpts  from  the  letter: 

"I  like  the  Job  Corps  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  like  it  too.  A  lot  of  boys  get  homesick. 
The  Job  Corps  Is  what  you  make  out  of  It. 

"I  have  some  nice  teachers  and  staff  mem- 
bers here.  If  you  are  not  going  to  Join  the 
Job  Corps  stay  in  school.  Some  of  you  think 
seven  dollars  a  day  Is  something,  but  It  Is 
not  too  much. 

"I  hope  you  will  all  try  to  make  something 
out  of  yourself.  Before  I  left  some  of  you 
were  getting  smart  with  the  teachers  and 
getting  thrown  out  of  school,  but  it  Is  not 
no  big  deal. 

"I  am  on  the  fire  and  drill  team  and  a  re- 
porter for  the  newspaper.  I  am  going  to  make 
something  of  myself.  When  I  get  out  of  the 
Job  Corps  and  In  two  years  I  am  going  to 
Join  the  Army." 

Willie  Lee  Anderson  also  had  this  to  say 
about  the  recent  disorder  In  American  cities: 

"I  am  a  Negro  boy  and  about  these  Free- 
dom Riders:  I  don't  think  it  makes  sense 
for  the  colored  and  white  to  fight  If  you 
want  to  fight  go  to  Vietnam.  They  need 
people  who  like  to  fight.  In  Gods  sight  every 
man  is  equal  no  matter  what  race  you  are. 
"When  the  Freedom  Riders  fight,  a  lot  of 
innocent  people  get  killed.  I  hope  they  don't 
start  that  In  Missouri." 

Want  to  know  a  little  about  Willie.  Here's 
some  background,  as  wTltten  by  another 
Corpsman  Reporter.  Larry  Estill: 

"Willie  Anderson  is  a  corpsman  at  Lewis 
and  Clark  J.C.C.  He  Is  16  years  old  He  has 
two  sisters,  six  brothers,  and  stands  5'4"  tall. 
He  came  to  Lewis  and  Clark  May  23.  1967. 

"WllUe  says  that  some  of  the  reasons  he 
came  to  Job"  Corps  is  to  'take  the  trade  that 
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he  wants,  leaxn  more  education,  and  to  meet 
new  frtends.'  He  Is  on  level  4  In  reading  and 
writing,  and  level  5  in  mathematics.  He  has 
chosen  electricity  as  his  vocation. 

"WllUe  l8  a  Baptist.  He  attends  one  of  the 
Baptist  churches  In  Bismarck,  He  hardly 
ever  misses  attending  church  on  Sundays. 

•■As  Willie  says.  'I  have  made  a  bl(!»change 
In  my  life  and  I  hope  that  you  will  too.'  " 


CAPITAL  LIBERALIZATION  IN  JAPAN 
SHOULD  EXPAND 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  both  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
I  have  an  active  interest  in  U.S.  foreign 
trade  and  expansion  of  U.S.  Industry 
abroad.  I  have  frequently  expressed  con- 
cern not  only  with  investment  restric- 
tions suggested  by  our  owti  Government 
for  U.S.  tnvestmentfi  abroad  but  also  with 
restrictions  some  governments  place  on 
U.S.  Investments  In  their  countries.  My 
concern  Is  heightened  further  in  light 
of  the  fact  we  place  no  such  restrictions 
on  foreign  Investments  in  this  coimtry. 

I  was,  therefore,  pleased  to  note  that 
on  June  6,  the  Government  of  Japan 
announced  a  plan  to  liberalize  capital  in- 
vestment In  Japan.  This  is  a  very  fine 
first  step.  I  am  hopeful  that  Japan  will 
take  further  steps  to  liberalize  capital 
movements  and  direct  investment  in 
Japan. 

The  viewpoint  of  most  American  bifsi- 
nessmen  having  interests  in  Japan  is.  I 
believe,  summarized  accurately  in  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  July  5. 
Issue  of  the  Journal,  the  official  publi- 
cation of  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Japan.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Commentary  on  Japan's  GAPrrAt. 

LtBEHALIZATION  PLAN 

On  June  6th  the  Government  announced 
Its  long-aw.ilted  capital  liberalization  plan 
which  accepted  fully  the  recommendations  of 
the  Foreign  Investment  Council  of  June  2nd 
After  so  much  preparation  and  debate.  It 
must  be  said  that  the  plan  In  It.'?  present 
form  Is  disappointing  In  Its  basic  philosophy 
and  objectives.  Its  scope  of  liberalization.  Its 
preconditions  to  automatic  approval  cate- 
gories, and  Its  relative  emphasis  on  counter- 
measures.  On  balance  the  plan  has  a  strong 
protectionist  orientation  and  gives  little  real 
weight  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  lib- 
eralization In  terms  of  stimulating  domestic 
Industry  and  commerce  to  modernize,  the  In- 
terest of  domestic  consumers,  and  the  Inter- 
national Interests  of  Japan. 

It  Is  a  basic  concept  of  the  plan  that  no 
Industry  should  be  liberalized  until  It  Is  fully 
competitive  on  an  equal  basis  with  foreign 
capital.  This  seems  to  mean  that  Japan  con- 
siders every  Industry  to  be  an  Important  na- 
tional Interest  and  therefore  to  be  defended 
against  anything  but  very  minor  foreign  par- 
ticipation. The  classical  economic  Idea  of 
comparative  advantage  Is  rejected  Implicitly. 
If  every  other  country  adopted  this  concept 
there  would  be  very  little  liberalization  any- 
where. It  means  that  consumers  In  Japan 
must  wait  for  better  products  and  services 
until  domestic  industry  develops.  It  means 
that  the  "development"  aspect  of  any  Indus- 
try win  not  be  liberalized.  Foreign  capital  will 
only  be  permitted  to  enter  freely  those  In- 
dustries or  segments  of  Industries  where  the 
opportunity  Is  marginal.     Consequentiy  the 


amount  of  direct  foreign  capital  Inflow  In  the 
liberalized  categories  Is  UJtely  to  be  unimpor- 
tant. 

Another  basic  concept  Is  that  nothing 
should  be  liberalized  until  corresponding 
countemieasures  are  In  effect.  There  are  sev- 
eral desirable  long  range  objectives  In  the 
countermeasures  program,  such  as  Improve- 
ment In  capital  markets,  modernization  of 
the  industrial  and  distribution  structures, 
increased  emphasis  on  technological  develop- 
ment, etc.  Realization  of  these  objectives  will 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  Government 
measures  to  open  the  way.  However,  the  Im- 
mediate countermeasures  visualized  will 
amount  to  replacing  external  barriers  to 
foreign  investment  by  internal  ones  which 
are  vaguer  and  may  be  more  difficult  to  deal 
with  than  present  barriers.  The  idea  of  coun- 
termeasures Is  to  eliminate  the  bad  effects  of 
liberalization  while  retaining  the  benefits. 
In  every  business  development  there  are 
bound  to  be  some  interests  which  are  af- 
fected adversely  at  least  temporarily.  The 
idea  that  the  net  effect  of  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  a  specific  case  may  be  good 
does  not  appear  to  carry  much  weight.  One 
of  the  benefits  of  liberalization  should  be 
the  stimulus  to  Improve  given  to  domestic 
Interests.  The  plans  concept  of  countermeas- 
ures largely  eliminates  the  stimulus  and 
tempts  domestic  industry  to  continue  to  lean 
on  government  aid. 

As  far  as  the  scope  of  immediate  liberali- 
zation Is  concerned,  the  "industries"  In  the 
liberalized  categories  are  not  Industries  but 
products  or  segments  of  industries.  Conse- 
quently the  "population  "  from  which  the  17 
cases' In  the  lOO^c  and  the  33  In  the  SC^ 
categories  are  selected  is  very  -large  and  if 
liberalization  is  measured  In  "simple  statis- 
tical terms  the  extent  of  liberalization  Is 
very  small.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
scope  of  liberalization  is  small  by  this  meas- 
ure, the  liberalized  Industries  themselves  are 
unlikely  to  attract  very  much  foreign  capital 
for  various  reasons.  Some  Industries  are  ma- 
ture and  the  prospect  for  growth  and  prof- 
itability Is  limited.  Some  cases  depend  for 
success  on  special  positions  which  could  not 
be  effectively  duplicated  by  foreign  ventures. 
In  other  cases,  production  cannot  Include 
important  components,  etc.  In  addition  It  Is 
a  requirement  that  the  foreign  venture  staijt 
from  the  ground  up.  In  other  words,  even 
with  the  very  limited  liberalization  list,  the 
odds  appear  to  be  heavily  against  the  for- 
eign Investor  entering  the  liberalized  fields 
so  far  indicated.  The  announcement  of  the 
100 '^  category  has  symbolic  value  but  little 
more  at  this  point.  The  plan  provides  that 
measures  should  be  revised  every  one  to  two 
years  and  that  liberalization  should  be  car- 
ried out  In  a  considerable  number  of  sectors 
before  the  end  of  1971.  However,  the  thrust 
of  liberalization  In  respect  to  the  1971  target 
Is  not  to  Increase  the  number  of  Industries 
In  the  100  "r  category,  but  to  Increase  the 
number  In  the  50'"    category. 

The  Idea  that  liberalization  should  be 
based  mainly  on  equal  partnership  between 
domestic  and  foreign  interests  la  not  shared 
by  other  OECD  countries.  Japan  Itself  does 
not  acknowledge  the  Idea  In  the  Internal 
guidelines  which  the  government  lays  down 
for  Japanese  direct  overseas  Investment. 
These  guidelines  call  for  the  Japanese  side  to 
have  more  than  a  SOT;  Interest.  From  a 
practical  business  point  of  view,  equal  Joint 
ventures  are  at  best  questionable.  They  run 
the  risk  of  being  Ineffective  and  less  efficient. 
They  are  slow  moving  In  areas  where  major 
decisions  are  required.  They  are  unlikely  to 
be  leaders  or  Innovators  and  they  can  be 
plagued  by  conflicts  of  Interest  between  the 
partners.  In  short.  Joint  ventures  are  full 
of  potential  problems  especially  If  they  are 
forced  by  national  policy  rather  than  de- 
veloped from  natural  commercial  cir- 
cumstances. 
■With  respect  to  both  "liberalized"  categories 


the  condition  under  the  present  case-by- 
case  system  that  a  new  venture  should  not 
have  any  seriously  adverse  effect  on  Japan's 
interests  Is  still  In  effect.  This  provision  has 
generally  been  the  real  basis  in  the  past  for 
MITI  Intervention  In  a  foreign  Investment 
proposal.  The  plan  Justifies  retention  of  this 
condition  on  the  grounds  that  it  Is  In  the 
OECD  Capital  Liberalization  Code.  This  con- 
dition is  In  the  Code  but  there  are  two  Im- 
portant qualifications:  (1)  Japan's  concept 
of  "serious  adverse  effects"  or  "particularly 
harmful"  is  wide  apart  from  the  OECD 
definition;  (2)  Elxceptlons  to  liberalization 
on  this  ground  require  explanation  to  the 
OECD  and  are  rare. 

Although  the  p'.an  places  primary  em- 
phasis on  the  50 '50  principle,  the  actual 
conditions  promulgated  for  automatic  ap- 
proval of  industries  In  this  category  make 
it  clear  that  the  Japanese  partner  is  intended 
to  have  a  stronger  management  voice  than 
the  foreign  partner.  The  gtudellnes  for  au- 
tomatic approval  call  for  the  Japanese  side 
to  have  mo'e  than  50 ^r  of  the  shares  and 
more  voice  on  the  board  than  the  percentage 
of  their  shares.  In  addition  to  these  re- 
quirements the  Japanese  partner  must  be 
in  the  same  Industry  as  the  venture.  Apart 
from  increasing  the  likelihood  of  conflicts  of 
interest  between  the  ventures  line  of  busi- 
ness and  the  Japanese  partner's,  this  re- 
quirement may  result  in  preserving  the  es- 
sence of  present  controls  In  a  different  form. 
The  Japanese  partner  is  to  be  the  watchdog 
of  national  policy  and  protect  the  frame- 
work of  cooperation  In  the  Industry.  He  will 
be  a  member  of  the  industry  association 
One  of  the  countermeasures  recommended 
by  MITI  is  to  enhance  the  strength  and 
ability  of  associations  to  counter  foreign 
capital  advance.  The  potential  Japanese 
partner  will  have  to  answer  to  the  associa- 
tion and  MITT  in  working  out  its  arrange- 
ments with  the  foreign  Interest.  Most  as- 
sociations cooperate  In  these  matters  very 
closely  with  MITI.  It  Is  likely  therefore  that 
MITI  can  achieve  through  the  association 
substantially  what  It  now  achieves  through 
the  case-by-case  approach  with  the  added 
advantage  however  of  being  less  directly  re- 
sponsible. From  the  foreign  Investor's  point 
of  view  the  rules  for  successful  entry  into 
any  given  field  may  be  more  dlfRcult  to  de- 
termine than  under  the  previous  approval 
system. 

In  addition  to  limiting  the  scope  of  the 
liberalized  categories  and  attaching  pre- 
conditions to  them,  the  government  incorpo- 
rated In  its  plan  the  complete  proposal  for 
Immediate  countermeasures  submitted  by  a 
Committee  of  Experts  to  the  Foreign  Invest- 
ment Council.  Four  of  these  measures  are 
recommended  for  immediate  implementa- 
tion and  three  for  later  development.  Two  of 
the  immediate  measures  are  designed  to 
restrict  or  control  the  technical  or  other 
competitive  capacity  of  new  foreign  ven- 
tures. The  extent  and  Impact  of  these  can 
only  be  Judged  In  their  Implementation 
However,  the  provision  calling  for  restric- 
tions on  foreign-controlled  Japanese  com- 
panies and  branches  of  foreign  companies  In 
respect  to  acquisitions  In  yen  of  shares  of 
other  Japanese  companies  has  an  immediate 
Impact  on  many  existing  enterprises  In 
Japan.  This  measure  Is  questionable  on  sev- 
eral grounds.  It  means  a  new  control  on  ex- 
isting foreign  enterprises  in  Japan  which 
runs  counter  to  the  provisions  of  the  U.S. 
Japan  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce  and 
Navigation  and  the  OECD  Code  of  Capital 
Liberalization.  Existing  enterprises  are  al- 
ready substantially  controlled  by  restrictions 
on  their  access  to  foreign  finance  and  tech- 
nology. Such  a  new  control  is  not  necessary 
in  respect  to  liberalized  investments  since 
new  ventures  are  required  to  obtain  new 
approval  before  entering  fields  in  Japan  other 
than  the  libernllred  category  into  which 
they  were  permitted  to  enter  automatically. 
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If  this  provision  is  implemented,  the  nega- 
tive effect  on  existing  foreign  enterprises  may 
exceed  the  positive  and  limited  effect  of  the 
liberalization  side  of  the  plan. 

In  the  final  analysis  no  plan  of  course  can 
be  evaluated  except  In  the  implementation 
and  much  remains  to  be  seen  in  respect  to 
this  plan.  Among  the  questions  to  be  an- 
swered are  the  following: 

How  much  new  direct  foreign  capital  will 
actually  enter  Japan  under  the  automatic 
approval  procediu'es?  How  rapidly  will  the 
number  of  Industries  In  the  liberalized  cate- 
gories, particularly  the  100 '~  category,  be  ex- 
panded? To  what  extent  will  approval  proce- 
dures be  simplified  and  speeded  up  in  prac- 
tice and  will  the  process  of  review  prior  to 
formal  filing  of  applications  actually  cease? 
What  use  will  be  made  of  the  pre-condition 
to  automatic  approval  that  a  new  venture 
must  not  have  exceptionally  harmful  effects 
on  Japan's  Interests?  What  shape  will  coun- 
termeasures take  and  how  will  they  be  used:' 
And  finally,  will  there  be  any  liberalizing  of 
the  underivlng  ideas  of  the  plan:' 

The  plan  and  its  progress  will  be  studied 
and  followed  closely  by  Japan's  OECD  part- 
ners and  by  many  others.  It  IB  hoped  that 
time  will  not  be  lost  in  expanding  the  scope 
of  liberalization  ;-nd  strengthening  Japan's 
endorsement  of  the  liberal  principles  on 
which  expanding  International  economic  co- 
operation depends.  It  is  encouraging  to  not« 
that  the  Foreign  Investment  Council  intends 
to  take  up  immediately  the  question  of  lib- 
erallzlng  additional  Industries  and  to  de- 
velop measures  to  liberalize  the  induction 
of  foreign  know-how. 

In  a  bulletin  published  by  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party  on 
June  6th  it  was  stated  that  the  government 
should  take  every  possible  measure  with  re- 
gard to  public  relations  and  publicity  in  or- 
der to  promote  deep  understanding  and  co- 
operation of  the  people  in  the  execution  of 
capital  liberalization.  This  statement  goes 
to  the  heart  of  one  of  the  major  obstacles 
to  progress  In  capital  liberalization :  the  great 
preoccupation  In  most  sectors  of  Japanese 
opinion  with  feared  adverse  consequences  of 
liberalization  and  the  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  objectives  and  benefits  of  llberaUza- 
tion  as  seen  and  experienced  by  the  advanced 
countries  of  the  free  world.  This  problem  has 
been  clearly  evident  for  some  time  to  those 
In  the  foreign  community  who  have  discussed 
the  issue  with  Japanese  officials,  buslrtess  as- 
sociates, and  friends,  and  have  followed  Jap- 
anese press  comment.  A  positive  program  to 
overcome  this  problem  will  do  more  to  ad- 
vance capital  liberalization  in  Japan  than  any 
other  single  measure. 


INERTIAL  GUIDANCE  TO   SAFETY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  circum- 
navigation of  the  earth  on  the  sea,  in  the 
air,  and  through  space  at  ever-increasing 
speeds  has  posed  heavy  demands  for 
fast,  efficient  aids  to  navigation. 

AC  Electronics  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has 
met  the  challenges  of  those  demands 
through  technological  advance  and  con- 
scientious efforts  in  the  field  of  inertial 
guidance  systems.  Last  month  AC  pro- 
duced its  10.000th  gyro.  As  the  company 
noted: 

Building  10.000  of  anything  over  a  span 
of  15  years  in  this  era  of  mass  production  Is 
not  usually  considered  a  noteworthy  mile- 
stone. 


However,  the  company  did  use  the  oc- 
casion to  demonstrate  through  public  in- 
formation the  meaning  that  inertial 
guidance  has  to  the  safety  of  millions  of 
American  high-speed  travelers  ever>-  day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  in- 


formation be  printed  In  the  Record  so 
that  readers  vklll  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  of  the  technological  advance  in  this 
scientific  field. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AC  PRODffES  io.oOOth   Gteoscofe 
Mii-WAt,-KEC. — General     Motors'     AC    Elec- 
tronics  Division   has   reached    a   memorable 
aerospace  milestone  by  producing  its  10,000th 
gyroscope. 

Building  10,000  of  anything  over  a  span  of 
15  years  In  this  era  of  mass  production  is  not 
usually  considered  a  noteworthy  milestone. 
But  10,000  gyros  is  another  matter,  because 
no  manufactured  device  requires  more  exact- 
ing human  skill,  finer  precision  facilities  and 
equipment  or  greater  design  ingenuity  than 
the  gyros  used  in  an  Inertial  guidance  system. 
AC  manufactured  Its  first  gyro  Instrument 
In  1952.  Since  then,  Ulgh-preclsion  AC  gyros 
have  been  at  the  heart  of  inertial  guidance 
svstems  which  have  guided  some  of  this  coun- 
trv's  best-known  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
spaceereft  Including  the  Thor  and  Titan  II 
ballistic  missiles,  the  B-47  and  B-52  long 
range  bombers,  and  most  recently  the  Titan 
III  space  launch  vehicle  and  the  Apollo  lunar 
mission  spacecraft. 

The  miniature  gyroscopes  and  accelerom- 
eters  used  in  today's  guidance  systems  are 
the  results  of  continued  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts  during  these  years  by  AC 
engineers  and  manufacturing  experts.  AC  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  applying  advanced  gvTO 
technology  using  exotic  llghtweigh'^  materials 
and  developing  inventive  assembly  tech- 
niques and  machinery  to  produce  high-pre- 
cision inertial  instruments  for  guidance  and 
navigation  systems. 

The  newest  and  most  advanced  AC  gyro 
will  be  a  part  of  ACs  Carousel  IV  inertial 
navigation  system  which  will  be  used  by 
commercial  jet  aircraft  Including  the  giant 
Boeing  747  which  will  go  into  airline  service 
in  1969. 

This  gvro  history  began  when  GM's  AC 
Spark  Plug  Division  in  Flint.  Mich  ,  evolved 
into  building  gyros  from  its  World  War  II 
success  in  manufacturing  aircraft  equip- 
ment, including  autopilots,  gunslghts.  bomb- 
sights,  and  bombing  navigational  computers 
As  AC  needed  additional  facilities,  the  Mil- 
waukee plant  was  opened  in  1948  This  orga- 
nization grew  steadily  as  ACs  aerospace  oper- 
ation and  was  made  a  separate  division  of 
General  Motors  in  1965. 

In  the  earlv  1950's,  AC  engineers  began 
doing  considerable  work  with  engineers  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology's 
Instrumentation  Laboratory  and  Dr.  C.  Stark 
Draper  developing  a  Gtellar-Inertial  Bombing 
System  (SIBS).  intended  as  a  navigational 
aid  for  manned  aircraft. 

In  1952.  in  parallel  with  work  at  MIT.  AC 
developed  the  first  gyro  for  this  pioneering 
system,  a  25-pound  Instrument  called  the 
75FG  ( for  Floated  Gyro  i  This  SIBS  system 
proved  conclusivelv  that  long-range  all-ln- 
erttal  guidance  was  feasible.  The  gyros  per- 
formed bevond  original  expectations,  and  the 
stellar  or  "star-tracking  part  of  the  system 
was  considered  to  be  unnecessary  for  future 
inertial  guidance  systems. 

Ten  75PG  gyros  were  manufactured  for  the 
single  SIBS  system  under  contract. 

The  potential  of  the  gyro  inspired  AC  en- 
gineers to  forge  ahead  with  research  and  de- 
velopment programs.  The  association  with 
MIT.  and  Dr  Draper  continued,  and  In 
1955,  the  Air  Force  asked  AC  to  develop  an 
all-lnertlal  guidance  system  for  the  MACE 
missile.  The  next  year  AC  began  development 
of  the  Thor  Intermediate  Range  Ballistic 
Missile  (IRBM)  inertial  guidance  system. 

At  the  same  time,  with  breakthroughs  In 
Inertial  Instrument  and  electronic  technology 
and  advancements  In  production  techniques 


and  equipment,  AC  developed  lis  first  mass- 
production  gvro  for  the  world's  first  mass- 
production  ail-lnertlal  guidance  system— for 
the  Thor  IRBM. 

The  10-  gyro  and  the  10'  gyro  accelerometer 
were  designed  for  these  systems,  applying  the 
very  latest  In  gyro  technology.  These  instru- 
ments were  conslderablv  smaller  and  lighter 
than  the  SIBS  75PG  gyro,  but  both  were 
made  from  aluminum,  which  was  then  the 
beet  material  available. 

For  the  Thor  and  Mace  systems.  AC  pro- 
duced 2.170  of  the  10'  gyros  and  1.422  of  the 
10'  accelerometers. 

While  this  production  was  going  on,  ACs 
research  In  gvro  technology  was  Investigating 
beryllium's  potential  as  a  substitute  for 
aluminum.  Its  light  weight  and  extreme  stiff- 
ness make  it  a  first-class  gyro  manufacturing 
metal.  But  solutions  had  to  be  found  for 
machining  problems  posed  by  its  hardness. 
Those  who  worked  with  It  had  to  observe  spe- 
cial medical  precautions  because  of  possible 
toxic  effects  of  beryllium  chips  and  dust. 

In  1959,  AC  was  ready  to  use  beryllium  and 
began  supplvlng  gyros  and  accelerometers 
for  the  Navv's  Polaris  missile.  AC  has  since 
delivered  3.297  instruments  to  the  Navy,  In- 
cluding the  first  Instruments  to  use  beryl- 
lium the  25  PIG  {Pendulous  Integrating 
Gyro)  and  25  IRIG  (Inertial  Reference  Inte- 
grating Gyro)  gyros  and  the  16  PIGA  accel- 
erometer. 

Also  in  1959,  AC  was  selected  by  the  Air 
Force  to  produce  an  all-lnertlal  gtUdance 
system  for  the  Titan  Intercontinental  Bal- 
listic Missile  using  the  2FBG  (Floated  Beryl- 
lium Gyro) . 

During  this  period  AC  also  began  supply- 
ing Inertial  reference  units  to  the  Air  Force 
for  aircraft  used  In  the  Airborne  Long  Range 
Input  (ALRI)  program  for  a  defense  warn- 
ing system.  The  Titan  and  ALRI  programs 
both  used  2FBG  and  25  PIG  gyros  along  with 
the  25  PIGA  (Penduloiis  Integrating  Gyro 
Accelerometer).  The  combined  manufactur- 
ing total  for  these  instruments  was  2,102. 

Later,  95  MK  Vll  and  MOD  VIII  gyroe 
were  built  by  AC  to  Navy  specifications  for 
a  Ships  Inertial  Navigation  System  iSLNS). 
The  Air  Force  Mmuteman  ICBM's  also 
carry  AC  gvros.  In  1963,  delivery  started  on 
the  16  PIGA  MOD  G  accelerometer,  and  to 
date  about  500  instruments  have  been  pro- 
duced for  this  program.  , 

The  next  major  gyro  technology  break- 
through occurred  in  the  early  1960's  with  the 
development  of  the  gas  bearing  gyro 

The  Apollo  Guidance  and  Navigation  sys- 
tems, which  AC  is  now  delivering  to  NASA 
for  use  in  the  Command  and  Lunar  Module 
spacecraft,  use  the  Apollo  I  and  II  IRIG 
gyros.  So  far.  over  350  gyros  have  t>een  pro- 
duced for  the  Apollo  program. 

AC  reached  its  10,000  milestone  this  sum- 
mer as  the  manufacturing  of  Apollo  gyros 
and  the  newest  members  of  ACs  family  of 
inertial  Instruments— the  AC-641.  AC-651. 
and  AC-643— pushed  the  production  total 
over  the  mark. 

And  the  future?  Tlie  end  Is  not  In  sight 
for  the  fast-moving  gyro  technology;  the 
vocabulary  of  AC  research  engineers  today 
includes  words  like  tuned  gyros,  electric  vac- 
uum gyros.  Laser  gyros,  and  even  nuclear 
spin  gyros. 


"PRICE  CONTROL"  PLOY 
Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
issue  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  Reports  contained  a  most 
thoughtful  article  on  a  strange  and  novel 
requirement  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense The  association  has.  I  believe,  per- 
formed a  notable  public  service  by  de- 
tailing the  demands  of  procurement 
officials  in  this  case. 
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I  a«k  that  the  article  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recohs, 
a5  follows: 
"Pkicx   Contkol"   Plot:    Sales  or   Catalog 

iTXita  TO  I>ErzNsz  Dkpaiitmznt  Leads  to 

Demamd  roa  Pull  Cost  Recokos 

Taking  a  completely  novel  tack,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
manded from  the  Hewlett-Packard  Company 
all  "books,  documents,  papers  or  records"  re- 
lating to  the  cost  of  producing  the  standard 
commercial  articles  called  for  under  four 
flrm-fl;ced  price  contracts  negotiated  with 
the  government.  Adding  shock  to  novelty, 
the  Comptroller  General's  announced  pur- 
pose was  not  to  determine  whether  the  con- 
tracts had  been  performed  according  to  their 
terms,  but  simply  to  collect  cost  data  so  that 
It  could  be  disseminated  as  a  guide  In  future 
contract  procurements. 

The  present  controversy  began  when  gov- 
ernment procurement  officials  approached 
Hewlett-Packard  on  four  separate  occasions 
during  the  period  March  1959  through  Jan- 
uary 1961.  to  buy  quantities  of  Instruments 
which  the  company  regularly  produced  and 
which,  with  one  exception,  had  been  In  their 
catalogs  together  with  its  published  list  price 
for  a  minimum  of  three  years.  Owing  to  the 
number  of  instruments  desired,  the  govern- 
ment asked  for  and  received  a  quantity  dis- 
count— in  one  case  eleven  percent.  The  re- 
sult Is  that  In  exchange  for  negotiating  with 
the  government  concerning  a  reduction  In 
price  for  standard  commercial  articles  sold  In 
quantity  to  the  general  public,  the  contrac- 
tor is  now  faced  with  the  very  real  threat 
of  having  to  reveal  cost  of  production  data — 
data  which  Is  clearly  considered  highly  con- 
fidential In  a  competitive  industry. 

This  all  came  about  when  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
having  been  permitted  access  to  the  company 
books  and  records  regarding  sales  prices  of 
the  various  Items,  thereupon  demanded  to 
know  how  much  it  had  cost  to  produce  these 
same  Items.  Hewlett-Packard  refused  the  In- 
formation, and  the  flght  was  on.  Both  parties 
agreed  that  the  contracts  in  question  con- 
tained, as  part  of  their  general  provisions,  an 
Examination  of  Records  Clause  put  there  In 
compliance  with  the  statutory  mandate  of 
10  use  2313(b)  which  statee: 

"(b)  Each  contract  negotiated  under  this 
chapter  shall  provide  that  the  Comptroller 
General  and  his  representatives  are  entitled, 
until  the  expiration  of  three  years  after  final 
payment,  to  examine  any  books,  documents. 
papers  or  records  of  the  contractor,  or  of  any 
of  his  subcontractors,  that  directly  pertain 
to,  and  involve  tranaactionj  relating  to,  the 
contract  or  subcontract." 

What  both  parties  could  not  agree  on  was 
the  usual,  ordinary  meaning  of  the  .Italicized 
words.  Even  consulting  the  same  dictionary 
did  not  seem  to  help.  (Attorneys  for  the  com- 
pany reluctantly  consented  to  follow  the 
government's  lead  In  consulting  the  Second 
Bdltlon  of  Webster's  New  International  Dic- 
tionary "Instead  of  the  more  recent  Third 
Edition".)  Hewlett-Packard  argued  that 
since  the  statute  Itself  did  not  define,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  what  kind  of  data  Is  "directly 
pertinent"  or  what  are  "transactions  relat- 
ing" to  the  contract,  this  determination 
must  be  made  on  ba.sls  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  particular  contract  and  the 
circumstances  relevant  to  its  negotiation. 
Not  BO.  said  the  government.  In  their  view 
the  legislative  purpose  In  enacting  the  stat- 
ute here  discussed  is  abundantly  clear.  Con- 
gress Intended  to  provide  the  Comptroller 
General  with  a  tool  whereby  his  representa- 
tives could  bring  about  the  disclosure  of 
prices  which  are  "unreasonable"  In  relation 
to  costs  and  also  to  effectuate  a  tightening 
up  In  procurement  procedures.  This  may  be 
true  enough  in  Instances  where  the  contrac- 
tor la  to  be  reimbursed  for  his  total  cost  of 


production  plus  a  fixed  fee,  the  company 
could  agree,  but  the  Congress  itaeU  has  rec- 
ognized the  special  status  of  standard  com- 
mercial articles. 

These  have  been  exempted  from  the  price 
controls  of  renegotiation,  and  permissive  ex- 
emption is  provided  under  the  Truth  in 
NegotlaOona  Act  (Public  Law  87-653).  "This 
is  convincing  evidence,"  to  quote  the  Hew- 
lett-Packard brief,  "that  the  Congress  did 
not  Intend  to  control  profit  margins  on 
standard  commercial  articles  and  certainly 
did  not  intend  that  such  profit  control  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  Comptroller  General 
throtigh  a  procedure  of  gathering  cost  data 
as  to  standard  commercial  articles  and  then 
disseminating  that  cost  data  for  use  in  future 
government  procurement  of  such  articles." 
"These  are  obviously  makeweight  argu- 
ments," the  government  attorney  coiinters. 
The  company  knew,  or  should  have  known, 
about  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the  stat- 
ut«  (10  U.S.C.  2313(b) )  and  voluntarily  con- 
tracted to  make  direct  labor,  direct  mate- 
rial and  overhead  cost  records  available.  This 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  been  unable  to  p>olnt  to  a  single 
published  report  in  which  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  exerted  the  "right"  to 
examine  cost  records  relating  to  a  firm  fixed- 
price  contract  for  standard  commercial  arti- 
cles negotiated  on  the  basis  of  established 
market  prices  without  consideration  of  cost 
data  during  the  negotiations. 

To  avoid  the  kind  of  pitched  battle  here 
being  waged  and  to  Insure  the  inviolatibility 
of  cost  of  production  Information,  one  might 
ask.  why  not  simply  have  the  parties  agree 
at  the  outset  that  cost  data  is  not  pertinent 
to  the  contract  and  thereby  Insure  that 
neither  party  relies  on  this  type  of  informa- 
tion in  striking  the  bargain.  The  short  an- 
swer Is  that  this  Is  precisely  what  transpired 
in  the  case  at  hand.  The  government's  re- 
quest for  prop>osal  which  was  later  incor- 
porated into  the  contract  contained  a  pro- 
vision which.  Is  applicable,  would  have  re- 
quired Hewlett-Packard  to  submit  a  detailed 
cost  breakdown.  But  It  wais  not  made  ap- 
plicable and  no  such  cost  Information  was 
either  requested  or  supplied.  The  government 
brushed  aside  this  argument  by  stating  flatly 
that  the  contract  signed  by  Hewlett-Packard 
did  contain  the  Examination  of  Records 
clause  (set  forth  above)  and  that  this  spe- 
cifically provides  for  post-audit  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  "directly  pertinent  records 
involving  transactions  related"  to  the  con- 
tract. 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  argument  In  this 
well-briefed  and  hard-fought  case  proved 
overprowerlng  to  the  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  who  said  at  the  close  of  initial  pro- 
ceedings, "I  am  Just  as  uncertain  at  this 
{XJint  as  to  the  appropriate  disposition  of  the 
motions  as  I  was  at  the  start  of  the  argu- 
ments. That  Is  the  nature  of  things.  I  guess." 
And  then,  in  a  somewhat  astonishing  and  at 
the  same  time  whimsical  move,  he  Invited 
himself  to  be  overruled  by  saying,  "The  de- 
cision here  is  not  going  to  be  final,  and  I 
leave  it  to  the  wiser  and  better-paid  Judges 
on  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  reach  the  ulti- 
mate decision.  Under  the  circumstance*.  I 
can  s^e  little  harm  In  granting  the  govern- 
ment's motion  at  this  pwlnt.  .  .  ." 

Hewlett-Packard  did  Indeed  appeal,  and 
the  case  was  heard  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  (Ninth  Circuit-California  i 
on  July  7.  1967.  No  decision  has  as  yet  been 
handed  down.  The  reason  the  outcome  of 
this  particular  case  Is  of  Importance  to  the 
entire  Industrial  community  Is  perhaps  best 
stated  in  the  words  of  the  attorneys  repre- 
senting Hewlett-Packard,  Robert  M.  Brown 
and  Francis  M.  Small.  Jr.,  who  argued,  "This 
suit  must  be  recognized  as  an  assertion  by 
the  Comptroller  General  that  he  has  the 
broad  right  to  investigate  'the  reasonable- 
ness of  prices'  in  every  negotiated  purchase, 
regardless  of  the  presence  of  adequate  com- 
petition,  previous   price   experience   or   well 


established  nuirket  prices  for  standard  com- 
mercial Itenas.  As  the  examination  of  records 
clause  2313(b)  must  be  Inserted  In  all  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts  (of  $2,500  or  over), 
this  Is  In  reality  an  assertion  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  a  sweeping  price  control 
function  over  all  American  industry  through 
examination  of  the  books  and  records  estab- 
lishing the  costs  of  production  of  practically 
all  standard  commercial  products.  And  the 
purp>ose  of  this  sweeping  pwwer  la  not  to  de- 
termine that  government  appropriations 
have  been  expended  in  accordance  with  law 
and  regulation,  but  Is  to  gather  cost  In- 
formation to  be  disseminated  for  use  In  fu- 
ture procurements." 

Should  the  position  of  the  Comptroller 
General  prevail,  any  business  desiring  to 
safeguard  the  confidentiality  of  its  cost  fig- 
ures on  particular  standard  commercial  ar- 
ticles would  have  to  refuse  to  negotiate 
with  the  United  States  concerning  those  ar- 
ticles. Such  an  absurd  result  can  hardly  be 
In  the  public  Interest.  And,  In  the  event  the 
provisions  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
are  brought  into  play  to  meet  a  particular 
situation — such  as  the  government's  Inabil- 
ity to  locate  any  other  supplier — the  contrac- 
tor may  find  that  even  the  right  to  refuse 
to  negotiate  Is  no  longer  his. 

Richard  Godown. 


YOUTH  WANTS  TO  KNOW 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  we  are  often 
deluged  with  talk  about  the  errant  ways 
of  America's  youth.  Claims  are  made  that 
youth  today  are  not  prepared  to  meet 
the  adult  challenges  of  tomorrow.  One  of 
the  difBcultles,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that 
many  people  treat  the  so-called  youth 
problem  as  they  might  the  weather — they 
talk  about  it  but  assume  little  can  be  done 
about  It. 

One  notable  exception  is  the  well- 
known,  award  winning  public  affairs  tele- 
vision program  "Youth  Wants  To  Know," 
created  and  produced  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Granik.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  "Youth 
Wants  To  Know"  Is  an  outstanding  and 
constructive  use  of  the  television  medium. 

This  program  brings  leaders  from  gov- 
ernment, business,  science,  education, 
and  the  arts  before  a  panel  of  teenagers, 
who,  with  disarming  candor,  ply  them 
with  penetrating  and  provocative  ques- 
tions about  national  and  International 
problems.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  ap- 
pear as  a  guest  on  the  program  several 
times  over  the  past  few  years,  and  to  ex- 
perience this  vigorous,  searching  in- 
quiry. 

A  new  series  of  excellent  "Youth  Wants 
To  Know"  television  broadcasts  Is  being 
made  available  over  WETA-TV,  the  edu- 
cational station  in  our  Nation's  Capital, 
through  a  grant  from  Mrs.  Allie  S.  Freed, 
president,  Buckingham  and  Claremont 
Communities  of  Virginia. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  generous  con- 
tribution 'Will  stimulate  interest  by  other 
business  organizations  to  support  pro- 
grams of  this  type  which  help  to  arouse 
public  interest  in  the  issues  concerning 
all  thoughtful  Americans.  At  the  same 
time,  contributions  of  this  kind  serve  to 
present  to  the  Nation  the  real  face  of 
American  youth,  aware,  concerned  anc! 
responsible. 
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DR.  CHARLES  W.  JEFFREY,  'WYO- 
MING'S LIVING  LEGEND 

Mr.    McGEE.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


\ 


the  Record  an  article  concerning  Dr. 
Charies  W.  Jeffrey,  of  Rawlins,  Wyo..  a 
living  legend,  which  was  published  in  the 
Empire  magazine  of  the  Denver  Post  for 
August  27,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Db.  Jeffret,  Wtoming  s  LrviNO  Legend 

(By  JackGulnn) 
One  day  back  in  the  spring  of  1933,  during 
the  Great  Depression  when  hardly  anybody 
had  any  money,  an  oil  driller  named  A.  B. 
CX>bb  asked  his  physician.  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Jeffrey  of  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  to  put  up  $5,000 
to  form  an  oil  exploration  partnership.  Dr. 
Jeffrey  told  Cobb,  who  was  a  personal  friend, 
that  he  ought  to  have  his  head  examined. 

Dr.  Jeffrey,  who  wiU  be  84  years  old  Nov.  2, 
says  there  are  some  things  he  doesn't  re- 
member with  absolute  clarity,  but  his  recol- 
lections of  the  conversations  with  Cobb  are 
vivid: 

"I  told  him  I  never  made  a  nickel  invest- 
ing in  anything.  I  told  him,  hell.  I'm  a  doctor 
and  I  don't  want  any  part  of  the  damned 
oU  business. 

"He  came  back  a  second  time  and  I  turned 
him  down  again.  Then  he  went  up  to  north- 
em  Montana  and  got  a  lease  and  came  back 
the  third  time.  I  didn't  have  any  money,  but 
I  borrowed  some  and  we  went  Into  the  oil 
business  as  A.  B.  (Dobb  and  Company.  He 
wanted  to  make  It  Cobb  and  Jeffrey,  but  I 
told  him  I'd  rather  be  the  'and  Company.' 

"Cobb  was  some  man.  He  was  six  foot  five 
and  weighed  265  -pounds.  He  was  a  cousin 
of  Ty  Cobb,  the  great  baseball  player.  And 
he  knew  the  oil  business.  The  first  well  he 
drUled  in  the  Cutbank  field  was  a  success." 
By  1947  A.  B.  Cobb  and  Company  had  200 
producing  wells.  500  miles  of  pipeline  and 
60  filling  stations.  That  same  year  the  whole 
thing  was  sold  to  the  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 
for  $5  million. 

This  transaction  made  Dr.  Jeffrey  far  richer 
than  he  had  ever  dreamed  possible  in  the 
hardship  years  of  his  boyhood  in  Nebraska, 
medical  school  in  lUinols,  and  the  struggle 
to  establish  a  medical  practice  in  Wyoming. 
Perhaps  those  memories  inspired  the  gen- 
erosity that  has  made  him  known  as  one  of 
Wyoming's  greatest  philanthropists. 

Nobody  knows  for  sure  how  much  money 
Dr.  Jeffrey  has  given  away  or  Invested  in 
good  works,  but  rough  addition  of  known 
amounts  puts  It  around  $2,800,000.  The  larg- 
est long-term  gesture  was  recent  establish- 
ment of  a  scholarship  fund  for  the  University 
of  Wyoming  which,  through  revenues  from 
property  under  a  94-year  lease,  will  produce 
$2,200,000. 

He  paid  $40,000  for  the  big  Abraham 
Lincoln  monument,  the  work  of  Sculptor 
Robert  I.  Russln,  which  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit Just  off  Highway  30  between  Laramie 
and  Cheyenne.  It  was  erected  in  1959  to 
commemorate  the  sesqulcentennial  of  Lin- 
coln's birth. 

The  same  year  he  donated  $10,000  to 
Children's  Hospital  In  Denver. 

In  1953  he  invested  $200,000  to  finance 
construction  of  a  hospital  in  his  old  home- 
town of  Osceola,  Neb. 

Not  counting  the  country  doctor's  dis- 
regard of  the  financial  condition  of  people 
needing  medical  care.  Dr.  Jeffrey's  philan- 
thropies began  in  1940  when  he  bought  the 
city  of  Rawlins  a  $37,500  fire  truck.  The  lat- 
est' was  the  gift  to  the  people  of  Rawlins 
and  Carbon  County  of  a  community  center 
which  cost  $310,000. 

To  provide  a  setting  for  formal  acceptance 
and  dedication  of  the  building,  the  citizens  of 
Rawlins  staged  "Dr.  Jeffrey  Day"  on  July  19. 
The  structure  was  christened  "Charles  W. 
Jeffrey  M.D.  Carbon  County  Memorial  Cen- 
ter" but  before  the  paint  was  dry  on  the  new 
sign  people  were  already  referring  to  it  simply 
as  the  "Jeffrey  Memorial  Center." 


More  than  650  persons  turned  out  for  a 
banquet  at  which  various  speakers  told  anec- 
dotes about  Dr.  Jeffrey's  colorful  career  as 
physician,  legislator,  football  fan  and  bon 
vlvant.  It  was  the  kind  of  a  testimonial  affair 
that  probably  could  take  place  only  in  Wyo- 
ming, with  nice  ladies  and  proper  gentlemen 
applauding  In  delight  as  the  speakers  pic- 
tured Dr.  Jeffrey  as  a  combination  of  saint 
and  whiskey-drinking,  poker-playlng,  fun- 
loving  old  man.  And  he  loved  every  minute 
of  it. 

He  was  touched  by  the  display  of  affec- 
tion. When  he  rose  to  present  to  the  county 
the  deed  to  the  new  building,  he  said: 

"Thank  you  all.  It  is  a  pleasure  lor  me  to- 
night .  .  ."  His  voice  broke,  and  the  audience 
waited  In  sUence  for  several  moments.  Then 
there  was  a  roar  of  laughter  and  applause 
when  he  regained  his  composure  and  said: 
"I  ought  to  have  a  drink." 
Charles  W.  Jeffrey  was  born  on  a  farm  five 
miles  west  of  Osceola,  in  Polk  County,  Neb., 
on  Nov.  2,  1883.  His  mother  was  a  practical 
nurse  and  one  of  his  heroes  was  the  local 
physician.  Dr.  David  Jackson  Smith.  As  well 
as  he  can  recall,  he  decided  at  the  age  of 
seven  that  he  was  going  to  be  a  doctor. 

He  was  captain  of  his  high  school  football 
team  In  1902,  his  senior  year,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  weighed  only  140  pounds.  After  grad- 
uation, he  and  other  former  high  school 
players  who  were  working  in  Omaha  formed 
a  "professional"  team. 

"There  were  only  12  of  us,"  he  remembers, 
"but  we  played  anybody  who  wanted  to  play. 
The  only  time  I  was  ever  hurt  playing  foot- 
ball was  with  this  team.  We  were  playing  a 
team  from  Port  Crook,  a  bunch  of  soldiers 
who  practiced  all  the  time.  They  were  tough 
and  we  were  all  office  workers.  I  was  playing 
left  tackle  and  on  one  play  I  raised  up  Just 
as  their  center  passed  the  ball  and  I  think 
that  whole  army  team  walked  on  me. 

"I  was  playing  opposite  a  fellow  named 
Sergeant  Davis.  He  was  a  big  man  and  I  only 
weighed  148  pounds,  but  after  the  game  I 
saw  him  walking  along  all  bandaged  up.  He 
pointed  at  me  and  said,  'Tou  see  that  little 
B.o.b.  over  there?  He's  the  one  who  broke  my 
collar  bone.'  " 

Young  Jeffrey  lived  in  Omaha  three  years, 
working  as  a  records  clerk  for  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  While  at  this  Job  he  took  a 
business  school  course,  learning  shorthand 
and  typing,  and  then  went  to  Ames.  Neb.  to 
work  as  a  stenographer  In  a  sugar  factory. 

In  1906  he  heard  that  some  land  near 
Riverton.  Wvo.  had  been  opened  up  for 
homesteadlng  and  he  headed  West.  He 
homesteaded  on  160  acres  although  he  had 
to  borrow  the  $1.50  an  acre  to  pay  for  it. 

"You  won't  believe  this,  but  I'll  tell  you 
anyway,"  he  savs,  "My  place  was  three  miles 
from  'Wind  River  and  twice  a  week  I'd  take 
my  dirty  clothes  and  go  down  to  the  river, 
walk  that  three  miles  wlUi  two  palls,  wash 
my  shirt  and  take  a  bath  and  then  carry  two 
pa"!ls  of  water  back  three  miles." 

At  that  time  he  was  23  years  old.  He  built 
a  house  on  his  homestead  and  then  took  a 
Job  on  the  nearby  Shoshonl  reservation  as 
timekeeper  and  supply  clerk  for  a  govern- 
ment crew  digging  irrigation  ditches.  In  the 
winter  he  went  up  In  the  mountains  to  cut 
timber. 

He  saved  his  money  and  In  1911.  when  he 
figured  he  had  enough  for  a  year  of  college, 
he  went  to  Chicago  and  enrolled  in  the 
medical  school  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
where  his  friend  Dr.  David  Jacksoh  Smith 
was  periodically  a  lecturer. 

The  next  seven  years  of  medical  school 
and  internship  ivere  on  a  near-starvation 
basis  and  Dr.  Jeffrey's  account  of  this  miser- 
able time  Is  colorfully  descriptive. 

He  has  a  talent  for  profanity,  which  the 
people  of  Rawlins  have  come  to  accept  as 
part  of  his  charm.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
can  succinctly  describe  the  questionable  an- 
tecedents of  some  fellow  in  the  presence  of 
dignified  ladies  and  they  seldom  noUce  the 


precision  of  the  phrasing;  If  they  do.  It  is 
very  likely  they  consider  the  experience  of 
his  84  years  and  assume  that  he  has  made 
a  fair  assessment  of  character.  But  that  Is 
Wyoming,  where  people  are  more  inclined  to 
be  reallsUc  and  less  IncUned  to  strike  poses 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

"When  I  got  off  the  train  in  Chicago."  he 
remembers.  "I  had  $496  and  two  suits  of 
clothes.  I  got  a  Job  working  for  American  Ex- 
press at  35  cents  an  hour,  which  was  enough 
money  to  live  on.  and  I  made  the  first  year 
fine  I  paid  for  the  second  year  with  some 
building  and  loan  stock  I  bought  when  I  was 
selling  newspapers  as  a  kid  back  in  Osceola, 
but  the  third  year  I  couldn't  pay  all  my 
tuition. 

■These  medical  schools  are  damn  tight, 
you  know.  I  owed  them  $40  and  they  took  me 
off  the  rolls  But  my  mother  owned  a  little 
house  and  she  mortgaged  it  and  sent  me 
$150  so  I  made  It  through  the  third  year, 
but  i  didn't  know  what  the  hell  to  do  about 
the  fourth  year.  So  I  asked  Dr.  Smith  for 
the  monev  and  he  loaned  me  $500." 

After  medical  school  he  Interned  in  the 
city  hospital  at  St.  Louis  for  eight  months 
and  then  returned  to  Chicago's  Lying-In  Hos- 
pital where  for  seven  months  he  did  nothing 
but  deliver  babies. 

"Obstretlcs  is  my  religion."  he  says.  "I 
haven't  got  anv  other  religion.  My  mother 
was  a  Methodist.  She  told  me  one  time  she 
wasn't  baptized  until  I  was  in  high  school. 
She  alwavs  said,  'Whenever  you  get  ready 
to  Join  a  church,  pick  the  one  you  want  and 
Join  It '  I  never  found  It." 

Dr  Jeffrev  served  throughout  World  War 
Las  a  medical  officer  with  the  19th  Infantry. 
After  the  war  the  army  was  reluctant  to 
speed  up  the  discharge  process,  so  Dr.  Jeffrey 
had  to  resort  to  political  string-pulling.  He 
had  friends  who  appealed  to  Wyoming's  U.S. 
senators,  who  got  hsm  out  of  the  army  in 
two  weeks. 

In  1919,  Dr.  Jeffrey  went  to  work  for  a  doc- 
tor m  Lander,  Wyo.  at  $250  a  month,  but  was 
fired  by  the  doctor's  wife  because  he  upset 
her  firm  direction  of  her  husband's  affair- 
The  dispute  arose  over  money,  for  which  the 
lady  had  a  high  regard,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  she  came  down  town  at  the  end  of 
each  dav  to  personally  collect  whatever  the 
medical' practice  had  earned.  According  to 
Dr.  Jeffrev's  painful  memory : 

■•The  office  was  two  flights  up  from  the 
street  and  since  she  never  left  a  penny  to 
make  change  I  had  to  walk  up  and  down 
those  stairs  nearlv  every  time  somebody  gave 
me  a  $5  or  $10  bill  for  a  $2  office  call  Finally 
1  got  to  the  point  where  I  said,  hell,  I'm  not 
going  to  do  this  an\Tnore.  So  I  started  put- 
ting part  of  the  money  In  the  old  rolltop  desk 
and  part  of  It  In  my  pocket  to  make  change.  I 
kept  an  accurate  accounting  of  it. 

"But  pretty  soon  she  discovered  she  wasn  t 
getting  the  amount  of  money  she  was  sup - 
Sed  to  everv  day  Every  day!  My  God.  So 
^e  asked  me"  If  I  had  any  of  the  doctor  s 
monev  and  I  said  1  did.  I  told  her  I  wasnt 
KOlng  to  walk  up  and  down  that  hellish  long 
stalrwav  everv  time  .somebody  came  in  with  b 
$5  bill  'Right  after  that  1  was  canned,  not 
bv  the  doctor  but  by  his  »-ife  He  wanted  to 
<give  me  a  month's  pay  but  she  wouldnt  let 

^'d'  Jeffrey,  went  to  Rock  Springs  and 
Evanston.  decided  against  settling  at  either 
place,  and  In  the  latter  part  of  1919  moved  to 
Rawlins,  a  flourishing  railroad,  trade  and 
livestock  shipping  center  once  described  by 
Charlie  Slrlngo,  the  famous  cowboy  detec- 
tive as  a  place  where  half  the  men  work  for 
the  Union  Pacific  and  the  other  half  herd 

He  worked  for  a  Rawlins  physician  until 
1922  when  he  established  his  own  practice. 

Dr  Jeffrey  was  married  in  1919  and  di- 
vorced 10  years  later.  He  never  re-ma.med 
and  for  many  happy  years  enjoyed  w^^  J^« 
society  editors  like  to  call  eligible  bachelor 
status. 
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In  the  late  19308  Dr.  Jeffrey  waa  named 
defendant  In  a  suit  charging  alienation  of 
affections.  In  1941,  as  a  member  of  the 
Wyoming  House  of  Representatives  from 
Carbon  County,  Dr.  Jeffrey  Introduced  a  bill 
outlawing  such  suits — Including  all  those 
pending,  such  as  his — and  proudly  i>osed 
with  Oov.  Nels  H.  Smith  when  the  bill  was 
signed. 

While  climbing  up  and  down  stairs  In 
Lander  resulted  in  one  of  the  few  Incidents 
In  which  Dr.  Jeffrey  was  ever  a  loser,  similar 
stairs  in  Rawlins  brought  about  a  turn  of 
events  which  has  provided  Rawlins  people 
with  one  of  their  most  delightful  Doc  Jeff 
stories. 

There  Is  a  clinic  in  Rawlins  which  was 
built  by  one  of  Dr.  Jeffrey's  friends,  an  older 
physician  who  has  since  died,  and  two  young 
doctors,  both  of  whom  left  Wyoming  for 
further  training  in  specialized  fields.  Two 
more  yoxing  doctors  then  took  over  and  at 
this  point  Dr.  Jeffrey  decided  he  was  tired 
climbing  stairs  to  his  oCBce  and  would  like  to 
move  Into  quarters  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  clinic. 

"My  legs  are  going  bad  on  me,"  he  says. 
"I  asked  them  It  I  couldn't  have  one  of  those 
offices.  They  turned  me  down.  Said  they  were 
going  to  get  a  new  man  from  some  place 
to  come  out  here. 

"Well,  I  called  up  the  real  estate  man  and 
I  told  him  to  And  out  from  those  two  young 
feHftws  who  owned  the  building,  the  ones 
who  moved  away,  how  much  money  they 
wanted  for  It.  He  came  and  said  they 
wanted  me  to  make  an  offer.  I  said  to  give 
'em  naS.OOO.  They  took  It. 

"So  now  I  own  a  clinic.  And  I've  also  got 
an  office  In  It.  by  God.  A  big  office.  Right  on 
the  ground  floor  where  the  old  ladles  can 
oome  In  and  sit  down  and  talk  about  their 
pains." 

Another  of  Dr.  Jeffrey's  memorable  clashes 
came  In  July  1955  when  he  was  a  physician 
at  the  Wyoming  State  Penitentiary  at  Rawl- 
ins. On  July  16,  a  Saturday,  about  100  of 
the  prison's  277  convicts  launched  a  riot  that 
lasted  15  hours,  ending  early  Sunday.  They 
held  three  guards  as  hostages  until  state 
offlclals  agreed  to  meet  prisoners'  demands 
which  Included  better  food,  better  medical 
treatment.  Investigation  of  the  prison  wel- 
fare fund  a.id  the  firing  of  two  guards  who 
were  accused  of  cruelty. 

The  way  Dr.  Jeffrey  remembers  it,  his  con- 
flict in  the  affair  was  over  his  reluctance  to 
place  himself  In  what  he  sincerely  believed 
was  a  dangerous  poeltion. 

One  of  the  hostages  had  been  hurt  and 
the  warden  told  Dr.  Jeffrey  to  go  In  and  see 
what  he  could  do  for  the  Injured  man. 

Even  today,  the  doctor's  narrative  tone 
shows  that  he  considered  the  request  In- 
credible: "I  said.  'You  want  me  to  go  In 
there?'  He  said  he  did.  I  said.  All  right.  I'll 
go,  but  I  want  two  men  with  automatic 
rifles  and  I  want  an  automatic  rifle  myself.' 
He  said  no  g:uns.  I  said,  'Well,  then,  why  don't 
you  go  In  there  yourself?  The  prisoners  don't 
like  you  any  more  than  they  like  me  and  I 
sure  as  hell  won't  go  In  there  without  a  rifle.' 

"The  warden  said  I  was  going  to  be  flred 
and  I  said  he  couldn't  can  me  because  I  was 
appointed  by  the  board.  (The  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Reform  consists  of  the  governor  and 
other  elected  officials.)  So  when  he  went  out 
I  called  Mllward  Simpson  (governor  at  the 
Unve)  and  he  said,  'What  the  hell  you  want 
that  Job  for  anyway?" 

"I  said  I  didn't,  not  that  particular  Job 
especially;  I  Just  wanted  something  to  do.'' 

Dr.  Jeffrey  was  71  years  old  at  the  time  and 
the  fear  of  Idleness,  which  bothers  him  a  lot 
tbese  days,  waa  Just  beginning  to  plague  him. 

"I  love  medicine."  he  says.  "I  always  have. 
I  used  to  have  a  hell  of  a  practice  up  here,  but 
not  Anymore.  I  don't  do  much  of  anything 
•oymore.  Too  damned  old." 

He  may  not  practice  medicine  beyond,  as 
he   says,   listening   to  old  ladles   talk   about 


their  pains,  but  Dr.  Jeffrey  has  other  In- 
terests. He  Is  president  and  chairman  of  the 
boiird  of  Rawlins  P>deral  Savings  and  Loan 
Association,  he  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Western  Nuclear  Inc.,  one  of  the 
nation's  most  successful  uranium  mining 
companies,  and,  of  course,  he's  pretty  busy, 
In  season,  attending  University  of  Wyoming 
football  games. 

At  tiie  "Dr.  Jeffrey  Day"  ceremonies  In  July, 
Glenn  J.  (Red)  Jacoby,  athletic  director  at 
Wyoming,  recalled  souie  highlights  in  a  long 
happy  association  with  Dr.  Jeffrey.  For 
example: 

"About  20  years  ago  we  were  privileged  to 
have  Dr.  Jeffrey  as  our  team  physician  at  the 
'Gator  Bowl  game  at  Jacksonville.  Fla., 
against  Washington  and  Lee.  And  I  wondered 
about  this  old  guy  because  he  had  on  a  pair 
of  cowboy  boots,  and  he  had  a  pint  of  bour- 
bon shoved  down  In  each  one. 

"And  I  can  remember  very  well  the  na- 
tional radio  show  we  had  In  the  roof  garden 
of  a  very  famous  hotel  in  Jacksonville.  Doc 
Jeff  was  throwing  sUver  dollars  out  with  both 
hands  and  plying  the  FlorldlaJis  with  bour- 
bon on  the  side.  Everybody  had  a  great  time, 
I'll  tell  you  that." 

So  many  stories  about  Dr.  Jeffrey  are  in  cir- 
culation that  it  Is  difficult  sometimes  to  sepa- 
rate fact  from  legend,  says  Jim  Moran  of 
Denver,  general  counsel  for  Western  Nuclear, 
also  a  speaker  at  the  ceremonle£. 

One  of  these  concerns  a  loan  of  (250,000 
made  by  Dr.  Jeffrey  to  his  friend  Bob  Adams, 
a  Rawlins  restaurant  owner  who  got  into 
the  uranluni  business  and  now  heads  West- 
ern Nuclear.  Originally  the  company  was 
named  Lost  Creek  Oil  and  Uranium  Co.  When 
Adams  wanted  to  expand  in  1955.  which  In- 
volved paying  for  a  processing  mill,  he  went 
to  Dr.  Jeffrey  for  a  loan.  Dr.  Jeffrey  promptly 
wrote  him  a  check.  Says  Moran: 

"The  story  goes  that  the  check  for  $250,000 
was  written  as  a  counter  check.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  a  Denver  bank  for  payment,  or  at 
least  for  credit  to  the  account  of  Lost  Creek 
Oil  and  Uranium.  The  teller  at  the  window 
was  amazed  to  see  a  counter  check  come  in 
for  this  amount  of  money.  So  he  picked  up, 
the  telephone  and  called  a  vice  president  and 
asked  if  a  check  from  somebody  In  Rawlins, 
Wyo..  named  C.  W.  Jeffrey  was  any  good.  The 
vice  president  said  of  course  It  was  good. 

"The  teller  then  asked,  'How  much  Is  it 
good  for?'  And  the  vice  president  Is  said  to 
have  replied:  'For  whatever  amount  he  wrote 
it  for,  young  man.' 

(The  Wyoming  town  which  subsequently 
grew  up  near  the  Western  Nuclear  rrflll.  66 
miles  northwest  of  Rawlins,  was  named  Jeff- 
rey City.) 

"Later,  In  1957.  when  the  company  had 
presented  Its  picture  to  the  New  Tork  banks 
and  they  were  willing  to  enter  Into  some  of 
this  speculation  out  here  In  the  wild  and 
woolly  West,  we  had  the  closing  in  Rawlins. 
There  was  a  long  table  fllled  with  papers  in 
neat  piles  and  there  were  New  York  lawyers 
and  New  York  bankers  running  around,  pass- 
ing out  papers,  signing  this,  applying  seals 
to  that, 

"Finally  the  time  came  when  one  of  the 
New  York  lawyers,  with  a  rather  extravagant 
flotirlsh,  displayed  a  check  for  $250,000  and 
said,  "Now,  Dr.  Jeffrey.  If  you  will  surrender 
the  note  that  you  have  from  the  company, 
I  wiU  give  you  this  check  In  payment.'  To 
which  Dr.  Jeffrey  replied,  as  I  have  heard 
the  story: 

"  'What  the  hell  note?  I  don't  have  any 
note.  Bob  and  I  Just  shook  hands.  He  needed 
the  money  and  I  gave  It  to  him.' 

"As  I  say.  legends  grow  up  around  a  man 
like  Dr.  Jeffrey,  and  I  can't  vouch  for  all  of 
them.  But  I  can  tell  you  one  story  I  know 
for  sure  Is  true. 

"Not  long  ago,  maybe  a  year  or  so  ago,  we 
had  a  directors'  meeting  In  Denver  and  after 
the  meeting  one  of  the  directors  took  us  otrt 


to    the    Cherry    Hills    Country    Club    for    a 
banquet. 

"It  so  happened  that  my  wife  was  seated 
between  Dr.  Jeffrey  and  another  very  wealthy 
man  about  half  Dr.  Jeffrey's  age  and  she  was 
entranced  by  the  Idea  of  sitting  between 
such  men  of  wealth.  After  the  evening  was 
over  she  told  me: 

"  'You  know,  I  don't  think  I  ever  attended 
a  dinner  where  I  sat  between  two  wealthy 
men  like  that,  one  over  80  and  the  other 
under  40,  but  the  thing  that  I  can't  under- 
stand is  that  the  one  over  80  had  more  life, 
and  more  hands,  than  the  one  under  40.'  " 

The    audience    at    the    "Dr.    Jeffrey    Day" 
dinner   applauded   enthusiastically   and  Dr. 
Jeffrey,  seated  at  the  right  of  the  speaker,      » 
smiled  knowingly  at  all  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, a  picture  of  benign  rascality. 

Dr.  Jeffrey  won't  deny  that  he  has  had  a 
full  and  thoroughly  enjoyable  life  and.  al- 
though age  has  naturally  brought  Its  In- 
firmities, he'd  like  to  stay  around  a  while 
longer: 

"I  still  want  to  live,  damn  It  to  hell.  But 
I'm  Just  asking  for  four  more  years.  My 
grandfather  on  my  mother's  side  lived  to  be 
88  and  my  grandfather  on  my  father's  side 
lived  to  be  85.  I  want  to  even  up  with  or 
get  ahead  cf  those  old  devils." 

If  determination  Is  needed,  he  may  make 
It.  If  appreciation  for  life's  Joys  counts  for 
anything  at  all,  he's  certain  to  achieve  his 
goal.      ,- 

THE  ANTIMISSILE  QUESTION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  pleasure  recently  to  address  the 
national  convention  of  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom.  I  talked  in  depth  with 
them  about  the  Nike  X  and  the  gen- 
eral antimissile  problem  confronting  our 
Nation. 

Since  a  number  of  my  colleagues  have 
asked  me  for  my  views  on  this  situation,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
my  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  so 
that  my  position  on  the  antimissile  ques- 
tion may  be  readily  documented. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  .'\NTiMissn.E  Qitestion:  How  Long 
Will  America  Wait'' 

It's  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
and  to  address  you  key  members  of  YAF. 

Today  the  United  States  Senate  finds  It- 
self worrying  about  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges of  the  age.  There  are  problems  enough 
to  go  around:  riots,  war,  inflation,- high  liv- 
ing costs,  splraling  taxes.  Increased  educa- 
tion costs — all  of  them  compounded  by  an 
Administration  leader shxp-gap.  particularly 
In  the  Department  of  Defense. 

It's  this  leadership-gap  that  bothers  me 
especially.  And.  because  of  my  special  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  want  to  discuss 
tonight  some  thoughts  that  have  been  trou- 
bling me  for  many  weeks. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I  want  to  talk  about 
the  Nike-X  anti-missile  defense  system,  and 
about  the  Indecision  and  vacillation  of  the 
Defense  Secretary  which  have  thus  far  pre- 
vented our  nation  from  protecting  Itself 
against  the  major  communist  strategic 
threat  of  the  future. 

I  choose  this  fonim  for  these  remarks 
because  those  of  you  here  are  particularly 
concerned  about  the  future — and  this  prob- 
lem of  strategic  nuclear  deterrance  is  going 
to  be  your  problem  long  after  "Vietnam  and 
a  tax  hike  and  current  city  rioting  have 
faded  Into  the  past. 

This  Nlke-X  business  has  been  simmering 
on  the  back-burner  for  years. 

Like  a  bunch  of  grade-schoolers  watching 
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an  ant  farm  under  glass.  U.S.  defense  plan- 
ners have  been  watching  for  five  years  while 
the  Russians  struggled  to  build  a  defensive 
missile  shield  against  American  Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles.  Prom  out  In  space 
our  satellites  have  sent  us  a  virtual  tele- 
vision documentary  of  Russians  at  work — 
bulldozers  scraping  launching  pads,  excava- 
tors digging  cable  trenches,  concrete  being 
poured  on  access  roads.  To  the  mosaic  con- 
fronting our  wondering  eyes  our  electronic 
eavesdropping  lookouts  have  added  the 
sounds  of  Soviet  testing  and  deployment. 

And   finally,  from  this  multitude  of  secret 
and  semi-secret  data  our  key  defense  plan- 
ners have  become  convinced  that  the  Soviet 
Union   is   deploying  an  antlballlstic  missile 
system. 
That  decision  is  not  unanimous. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  convinced. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  convinced. 
So  is  the  Navy  Secretary:  and  the  Air  Force 
Sex:retary. 

The  seTiators  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  are  convinced. 

So  are  my  colleagues  on  the  Armed  Scrr- 
ices  Committee:  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
feel  llkeu-lse. 
But  It  is  not  unanimous. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  disagrees. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  counclled  us 
against  moving   now   to   thwart   the   Soviet 
missile   advances.   He   apparently   has   con- 
vinced the  President.  And  he  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  asked  the  Russians  to  let  us  talk 
to   them    about   it   before   we   decide   to   do 
anvthlng  about  It. 

I'm  not  sure  why  the  President  takes  Mr. 
McNamara's  advice.  After  all,  McNamara  Is 
the  one  v«io  advised  the  President  American 
boy?  would  be  coming  home  from  Vietnam 
by  Christmas  1964;  he  is  the  one  who  adrtsed 
the  President  he  could  build  one  airplane 
called  the  TFX  to  do  the  Job  of  two;  and 
he  Is  the  one  who  advised  the  President  to 
send  the  carrier  JFK  to  sea  without  nuclear 
power. 

In  each  instance  the  President  has  taken 
Mr.  McNajnara's  advice,  and  has  reaped  an 
Edsel. 

But  this  anti-missile  problem  is  of  a  mag- 
nitude to  make  those  other  mistaken  ad- 
visories pale  into  Insignificance.  What  we 
are  facing  with  the  anti-missile -missile  Is  a 
force  that  can  Tever<;e  the  scales  cf  deterrence 
which  have  kept  the  Russians  at  bay  for 
20  vears. 

Ever  since  World  War  II— ever  since  1945. 
the  heart  and  core  of  American  strategic  for- 
eign and  military  policy  has  been  one  of 
deterrence  of  Communist  agcrresflon. 

This  we  have  accomplished  thus  far  by 
maintaining  a  retaliatory  strike  capability 
that  could  withstand  a  surprise  attack  and 
still  retain  the  ability  to  devastate  the  So\let 
Union. 

Two  things  have  been  essential  to  this  de- 
fense thesis. 

The  first  is  that  the  U.S.  will  not  strike 
the  first  blow. 

The  second,  flowing  from  the  flrst.  is  that 
our  retaliatory  force  must  be  secure  and  able 
to  survive  a  first-strike  by  the  enemy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  we  had  a 
relatively  simple  problem.  The  U.S.  had  a 
monopoly  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  air- 
craft delivery  systems.  But.  tlie  problem  got 
complicated  more  quickly  than  anyone  fore- 
saw. The  Soviets  broke  the  nuclear  monopoly. 
Then  the  InterconUnental  balUstlc  missile 
entered  the  equation  and  upset  It;  because 
the  ICBM  could  not  be  defended  against  like 
an  airplane.  That  threatened  security  of  the 
U.S.  second-strike  force  and  forced  us  away 
from  "soft-configurations"  into  a  "h.TJden- 
Ing"  of  our  forces  In  airborne  alerts,  and 
missile  silos  and  submerged  submarines. 

And.  all  through  the  period  until  Just 
months  ago,   the  strateg>-   -was  based  on   a 
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simple,  hi-polar  confrontation.  It  was  a  game 
that  only  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  were 
equipped  to  play.  Red  China's  enuy  has  now 
thrown  a  real  crimp  Into  things. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  Just  this:  Be- 
cause or  Red  China  and  because  of  the  Sonet 
Missile  defense  system,  for  the  first  time  since 
1945  the  security  of  our  second-itrike  deter- 
rent force  is  seriously  endangered  by  ad- 
vances in  enemy  technology. 

Technology,  the  greet  destabilizer,  has 
done  It  again. 

What  the  American  public  must  now  be- 
gin to  realize— and  what  the  President  and 
Defense  Secretary  should  be  telling  the  pub- 
lic—is that  our  multiblllion-doUar.  long- 
rauge  rocket  systems  are  not  weapons  to  end 
all  weapons,  their  invulnerability,  which  is 
the  key  to  their  deterrent  effectiveness,  is 
rapidlv  decreasing. 

As  a  result,  the  whole  strategic  war  pic- 
ture could,  and  probably  will,  change  rapid- 
ly In  the  coming  few  years.  Five  major  de- 
velopments, made  possible  by  technological 
breakthroughs,  are  critical  fj  our  future  na- 
tion.-il  security  posture.  These  five  fnings  lay 
to  rest  what  has  been  called  the  '■myth  of 
technological  stalemate." 

First.  We  know  now  that  very  large  nu- 
clear weapons  could  lorm  the  basis  of  a 
screening-type  missile  defense — a  shield  of 
X-rays  and  high-energy  particles  protecting 
a  target  nation  against  balllstlc-mlsslle 
attack. 

Second.  Missiles,  now  deployed  in  hardened 
underground  silos,  can  be  made  obsolete  by 
development  of  extremely  accurate  ICBMs 
that,  shot  from  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
hit  within  a  couple  of  football  fields  of  their 
target — an  accuracy  ten  times  that  once 
thought  the  ultimate, 

r^ree.  Satellites,  using  multi-spectral  re- 
connaissance systems,  soon  will  be  able  to 
"see"  mlssUe-bearlng  submarines  hiding 
many  fathoms  beneath  the  sea. 

Four.  New,  lower-cost  rockets  and  missiles 
raise  the  probability  th.it  many  less-ad- 
vanced nations  can  acquire  ICBM,  nuclear 
attack  forces. 

And.  Five.  .Advanced  nations  now  are  able 
to  make  sophisticated  systems  to  defend 
against  ICBM's.  The  Reds  are.  We  can.  but 
we  aren't. 

Almost  evervbody  except  Mr.  McNamara 
thinks  we  are"  making  a  grave  mistake  /. 
for  one.  think  we  must  start  deployment 
oi  an  anti-missile  defense  force  right  vcnr. 
We  must  do  it  so  that  ire  can  guarantee 
the  safety  of  our  people  against  a  limited, 
irrational  missile  att^ick  from  some  nation 
such  as  Red  Chinn— so  that  we  can  have  pro- 
tection against  a  mistakenly  launched  Hus- 
sion missile— and  so  that  we  will  have  a  base 
for  increasing  that  defense  si/sfem  later  If 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  Soviet  Union's 
missiles. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  our  most  expert 
and  talented  military  leaders,  strongly  advise 
that  we  begin  Implaclng  a  NIKE-X  missile 
defense  system. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  make  this  recommenda- 
tion now  because  the  Soviet  ability  to  destroy 
our  !>opulation  and  our  Industry  is  con- 
stantly groicing  and  also  because  the  research 
program  on  our  NIKE-X  missile  system  has 
reached  a  pc-lnt  where  the  system  Is  ready 
to  be  deployed. 

Here  is  the  way  the  nation's  military  ex- 
perts described  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee the  current  situation: 

Since  .American  Intelligence  has  found 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  deploying  an  anti- 
missile defense  svstem  around  Moscow,  we 
also  mvist  expect  the  Soviets  will  extend 
their  defense  throughout  their  country.  Thus 
they  are  Increasing  their  defenses. 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  is  Increasing 
Its  offensive  missile  capabilities  by  speeding 
up  deployment  of  ICBM's. 
*Our  experts  do  not  know  whether  the  Rus- 
sians are  aiming  at  nuclear  equality  with  us. 


or  whether  they  are  deliberately  working 
toward  nuclear  superiority.  We  do  know  the 
Soviets  want  tp  reduce  our  ability  to  threaten 
their  people  ahd  industry.  And,  they  want  to 
complicate  the  targeting  problem  for  our 
missiles — to  reduce  our  confidence  In  our 
ability  to  penetrate  their  defenses — and  to 
ultimately  achieve  such  a  nuclear  stalemate 
or  superiority  that  they  will  be  free  to  pur- 
sue their  national  goals  without  lear  of  U.S. 
power. 

Secretary  McNamara  says  we  can  gain 
nothing  by  deploying  our  own  mlssUe  de- 
fenses, since  the  Soviets  would  simply  put 
m  more  ICBMs  and  overcome  our  defenses. 
Our  Joint  Chiefs  disagree.  They  think  it 
is  far  Irom  guarant.eed  that  the  Soviets 
would  or  could  offset  otu"  defensne  missiles. 
For  one  thing,  It  would  cost  the  Russians  a 
very  great  deal  of  money,  and  they  would 
have  to  divert  efforts  from  such  other  priority 
projects  as  their  Space  program.  Their  econ- 
omy may  not  permit  them  to  do  that. 

Our  Joint  Chiefs  believe  deterrence  Is  what 
keeps  the  peace  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  .'ind,  the>  believe  deter- 
rence is  both  military  forces  In  being  and 
a  state  of  mind. 

For  Instance,  should  the  Soviets  come  to 
believe  that  their  missile  defense,  coupled 
with  a  surprise  nuclear  attack  en  the  \J£.. 
would  limit  damage  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
an  acceptable  level,  then  our  forces  would 
no  longer  deter 

The  Joint  Chiefs  also  point  out  that  If  we 
have  no  missile  defense  while  the  Russians 
do.  a  third  power  might  touch  off  a  major 
nuclear  war  by  firing  a  missile  at  us  on  pur- 
pose or  by  accident. 

Our  top  military  men  believe  an  American 
anti-missile  system  will  limit  In  a  meaning- 
ful way  damage  to  the  U.S.  from  a  nuclear 
strike  They  believe  Nlke-X  could  save  up  to 
50  million  lives — a  number  that  would  make 
It  far  more  likely  our  nation  could  survive 
nuclear  war. 

Let  me  summarize : 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  believe  a  deployed  Nlke- 
X  defense  would  do  these  things: 
One.  Limit  damage  to  the  U.S. 
Two.   Prevent  an  under-estlmatlon  of  VS. 
strength  by  the  Reds. 

Three.  Maintain  the  world  nuclear  balance 
and  thus  maintain  deterrence. 

Four.  Show  the  world  we  are  Interested  In 
defense  and  not  Just  In  offensive  missiles. 

Five  Deny  to  tlie  Soviets  a  capability  to  ex- 
ploit their  strength  In  such  sltufctlons  as 
Cuba  and  Hungary. 
There  are  the  reasons  we  need  the  Nlke-X. 
A  deci.slon  en  Nike-X  deployment  is  crucial 
now  because  in  October  the  Army  will  pre- 
sent to  Mr  McNamara  a  detailed  series  of 
recommended  deployment  levels  for  U.S.  mis- 
sile defenses.  Immediately  after  that  Mr. 
McNamara  and  the  President  will  have  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  Include  deployment 
In  the  their  defense  budget  for  next  year. 

Thus.  If  we  are  nof  to  lose  another  year  to 
the  Russians,  the  time  for  decision  Is  only 
a  month  awav. 

In  preparation  for  this  decision  crisis,  the 
.Administration  has  made  an  effort  to  get  the 
Russians  to  call  the  whole  thing  off.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  asked  at  the  Glassboro  sum- 
mit talks  for  Joint  U.S.-Sovlet  talks  on  the 
matter  Premier  Kcsygln  was  vastly  unen- 
thusiastic.  No  talks  have  begun.  Soviet  con- 
struction  of   missile   bases   continues. 

Unfortunately,  unless  and  until  the  Ad- 
ministrBtlon  makes  a  decision  to  deploy  the 
NIKE-X  the  opportunity  sUll  ^nU  be  open 
to  the  Soviets  to  make  a  ma.-'slve  public  an- 
nouncement that  It  Is  t.aklng  the  President 
up  on  his  invitation.  In  that  event  sudden 
SoviPt  willingness  to  talk  could  be  cast  as  a 
victory  for  the  McNamara  viewpoint. 
The  prospect  is  not  a  happy  one. 
Talks  would  go  on.  and  the  Soviets  would 
remain  busllv  engaged  In  building  an  antl- 
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mlaalle  system  to  protect  their  nation  and 
reverse  tiie  International  balance  of  power 
to  their  favor.  It  would  be  hardly  surprising 
that  they  were  wllUng  to  Ulk,  and  to  talk 
for  a  long  time. 

I  And  little  comforting  In  the  Defense  Sec- 
retary's apparent  hope  that  he  can  talk  the 
Rustians  out  of  doing  tomething  they  al- 
ready are  doing  by  promising  that  the  US. 
toiU  continue  to  do  nothing. 

In  fact.  If  we  really  want  the  Soviets  to  pay 
attentldn  to  what  we  are  saying,  we  should 
start  work  Immediately  on  deployment  of  a 
US.  antl-mlsalle  system.  Only  when  such 
work  iB  underway  will  the  Soviet*  think  seri- 
ously about  any  advantages  to  them  of  de- 
ployment limitations. 

Defense  experts  more  attuned  to  advanc- 
ing technology  than  the  Defense  Secretary 
are  aware  of  a  key  point  which  he  seems  to 
mla» — a  new  era  is  opening  In  which  the  U.S. 
and  USSR  are  going  to  be  Increasingly  equal 
In  military  technology.  And  the  envlrorunent 
of  near  parity  promisee  to  be  extremely  un- 
predictable, marked  by  much  apprehension, 
accommodating  of  much  lees  nexlbtllty,  and 
subject  to  miscalculations  of  tremendous 
significance. 

Our  1950's  advantage  In  defense  technol- 
ogy Is  steadily  being  narrowed.  It  !s  being 
narrowed  because  the  Soviet  Union  haa  been 
running  harder  than  we  have.  We  have  de- 
liberately limited  our  efforts.  We  have  been 
telling  the  Russians  that  we  won't  do  It  if 
they  won't.  The  McNamara  theory  of  a 
plateau  of  technology  has  been  preached.  A 
stalemate  psychology  has  spread.  A  test-ban 
treaty  disadvantageous  to  the  United  States 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Soviets.  Reductions 
have  been  made  in  the  size  of  U.S.  aircraft 
and  missile  forces.  U.S.  research  and  develop- 
ment effort*  have  been  stabilized. 

We  have  lost  the  Initiative  to  the  Soviets. 
We  have  stood  sUU.  They  have  pressed  ahead 
with  renewed  vigor. 

We  know  that  the  Soviets  today  are  en- 
gaged m  a  massive  program  of  defense  re- 
search and  development.  It  Is  a  program  of 
great  scope,  and  the  poaslblUty  of  techno- 
logical surprlaes  of  dramatic  breakthroughs 
cannot  be  overlooked.  partlcxUarly  when  such 
sxirprlses  could  erase  the  margin  of  U.S. 
strategic  superiority. 

In  short,  the  Soviet  Union  has  maintained 
a  dynamic  view  of  military  capability  and 
strategy  In  contrast  to  an  essentially  static 
US.  position.  All  close  o^ervers  of  Soviet 
affairs  know  that  the  strategic  deterrence  be- 
tween our  nations  depends  not  only  on  exist- 
ing forces,  but  also  on  the  adversary's  state 
of  mind.  This  very  rationality  of  Soviet 
thought,  which  the  U.S.  relies  upon  to  re- 
strain Red  attack,  could  find  In  an  advancing 
Soviet  technology  the  Incentive  to  gamble 
on  a  first  strike  against  America. 

The  intentions  of  secretive  Soviet  leaders 
always  will  be  uncertain.  But  It  Is  certain 
that  they  are  methodically  altering  the  exist- 
ing balance  of  strategic  foreee  that  now  favors 
MB.  and  they  are  doing  It  at  a  rate  that 
startles  American  plannere. 

From  an  annual  rate  of  about  30  In  19S2, 
Soviet  production  of  ICBM's  has  spurted 
ahead  to  an  annual  rate  of  some  120.  Within 
a  year  they  could  match  our  1,000  Mlnuteman 
niUslles,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  think 
they  win  stop  there — even  though  we  have 
already  stoppled  there. 

This  rapid  growth  In  numbers  Is  not.  how- 
ever, nearly  so  Important  as  the  Soviet  Jump 
in  quality.  They  have  placed  In  service  two 
new  missiles,  the  SS-9  and  the  SS-Il. 

The  SS-9  Is  about  the  size  of  our  Titan 
//,  but  It  carries  a  warhead  tu^ice  as  heavy 
at  about  20  megatons.  The  SS-11  Is  smaller 
and  carries  a  &£inuteman-llke,  one-megaton 
warhead.  These  missiles,  equipped  with  ad- 
vanced guidance  systems,  will  soon  become 
a  real  threat  to  our  own  supposedly-hardened 
Minuteman  foree.  Up  until  now  we  have 
felt  that  the  Soviets  coxUd  not  knock  out 
any  significant  number  of  our  mlssUea  on 


the  ground.  But.  they  soon  may  be  able  to 
do  so.  making  much  simpler  any  subsequent 
interception  task  for  their  missile  defense 
system. 

In  addition,  we  are  now  entering  the  period 
of  the  multiple-icarhead  missile.  We  can  do 
It.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  the  Soviets 
cannot.  But,  If  otir  smaller  missiles  can  boast 
multiple  warheads,  then  the  Soviets  larger 
missiles  can  lift  even  more  v>arheads.  Once 
again,  their  ability  to  attack  our  deterrent 
force  increases. 

The  Soviet  SS-9  could  be  fitted,  at  least 
In  theory,  with  more  than  10  Individual  war- 
heads which  could  be  accurately  guided  to 
different  targets  hundreds  of  miles  apart. 

Here's  what  that  change  could  mean. 

For  years,  the  Soviets  have  deterred  us  by 
aiming  a  few  unstoppable  missiles  with  huge 
warheads  at  our  population  centers.  They 
have  abdicated  the  abllitt  to  strike  first,  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  able  to  eliminate 
our  own  missile  force.  But,  by  suddenly 
adding  masses  of  additional  warheads  they 
can  approach  a  point  at  which  they  might 
wipe  out  our  land  based  missiles  uHth  a  first 
strike.  Then,  having  deployed  antl-mlsslle 
defenses,  they  might  be  able  to  ward  off 
what  seaborne  missiles  we  have  left. 

Thus,  they  might  be  able  to  win  on  a  first 
strike  and  might  be  tempted  to  try  It. 

That's  why  their  antl-mlsslle  defenses 
are  so  Important.  And  that's  why  we  must 
have  a  missile  defense  of  our  own  If  we  are 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  deterrence. 

There  Is  little  question  that  an  area-de- 
fense, antl-mlsslle  system  now  defends  Mos- 
cow. It  has  an  underground  conmiand  center 
with  radar  scanners  and  computers.  We  have 
seen  one  large  phased-array  radar  northwest 
of  Moscow  and  smaller  tracking  radars  at 
other  points. 

In  addition,  a  similar  system  has  appeared 
in  an  arc  extending  along  the  northwestern 
border  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  known  to  us 
as  the  "Tallin  line,"  after  the  Estonian  city 
where  one  of  Its  sites  has  been  detected. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  are  convinced  this  Tallin 
line  Is  an  anti-missile  deployment,  and  they 
note  that  It  sits  athwart  the  principle 
"threat  corridor"  of  land-based  U.S.  missiles 
aimed  toward   Russia. 

A  great  deal  of  similar  activity  Is  reported 
elsewhere  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Some  of  It  Is 
In  the  South  and  appears  oriented  against 
the  attack  corridors  of  Polaris  mlesUes  from 
Mediterranean  based  U.S.  nuclear  sub- 
marines. Some  of  It  is  along  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains facing  Red  China. 

The  missile  we  see  connected  with  such 
systems  Is  comparable  to  the  Spartan  missile 
we  would  use.  if  ever  we  got  a  Nike-X  system 
Ui  operation.  We  do  not  know  for  sure  how 
good  a  missile  It  Is.  but  then,  we  do  not  know 
a  lot  of  things  the  Soviets  do  know  about 
how  good  such  a  mlssHe  needs  to  be. 

We  simply  have  not  explored  or  experi- 
mented as  much  as  they  have  In  the  near- 
space  environment  where  such  antl-misslles 
are  called  upon  to  do  their  work. 

The  Russians,  during  their  massive  1961-62 
test  series  exploded  numerous  nuclear  weajv 
ons  In  this  space  environment.  Amon^  their 
71  testa  were  proof  tests,  weapons-system 
tests,  effects  tests  and  radar  tests.  On  two 
occasions  during  the  tests  the  Soviets 
launched  an  ICBM,  intercepted  it  with  a 
nuclear  blast,  and  then  fired  a  second  mis- 
sile to  determine  how  Its  guidance  and  war- 
head were  affected  by  the  effec*.s  of  the  first 
explosion.  They  also  studied  the  blackout 
effects  of  the  blasts  on  their  ground  radar 
and  electronic  communications. 

We  have  done  no  such  testing  of  such 
magnitude.  There  had  been  a  de-facto  test- 
moratorium  on  when  the  Red  tests  broke  It 
in  1961.  We  then  carried  out  a  politically- 
limited  test  series,  but  we  started  behind 
and  stayed  behina.  Then  came  the  test- ban 
traaty  and  we  have  been  able  to  add  only 
bits  and  pieces  to  our  knowledge  by  under- 
ground tatUot. 


What  we  are  afraid  we  know  the  least 
about  Is  the  so-called  "shield"  effect  caused 
by  near-space,  nuclear  explosions.  This  Is  the 
tremendous  surge  of  "hot  X-rays." 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has  been 
told  about  the  phenomena.  In  lay-terms  It 
works  something  like  this.  Nuclear  explo- 
sives have  a  very  small  s\u^ace  area.  When 
they  release  their  energy  they  get  very,  very 
hot  and  radiate  energy  away  at  temperattires 
in  the  X-ray  region.  This  radiation  flashes 
unhindered  across  space.  Within  the  kill- 
radius  of  anti-missile  weapons  these  thermal 
X-rays  deposit  their  Immense  energy  Inside 
any  imshlelded  object,  such  as  a  missile  war- 
head, causing  Its  components  to  explode 
internally. 

Thus,  It  Is  likely  that  an  antl-mlssUe 
defense  using  the  X-ray  effect  can  provide 
what  defense  plannere  call  an  "area"  defense 
covering  many  square  miles  with  relatively 
few  nuclear  blasts. 

In  addition,  such  X-rays  cause  problems 
for  the  guidance  systems  of  Incoming  mis- 
siles. If  a  guidance  radar  beam  passes 
through  the  X-ray  Ionized  region.  It  Is  de- 
flected or  totally  reflected  or  echoed  back  In 
unintelligible  bits  and  pieces. 

We  know  something  about  these  elec- 
tromagnetic  pulse  effects  of  nuclear  space 
explosions.  We  know  enough  to  be  sture  that 
a  Nike-X  system  could  stop  enemy  missiles 
and  save  American  lives — some  30  to  60  mil- 
lion American  lives. 

Up  to  now,  the  UJ3.  strategic  nuclear  deter- 
rent has  inhibited  the  Soviets.  They  back- 
tracked In  Cuba  because  we  held  the  stra- 
tegic upper  hand.  If  we  allow  them  parity 
with  us  or  superiority  over  us  because  they 
can  defend  their  population  and  we  can't, 
then  we  must  expect  them  to  utilize  their 
deterrence  to  Inhibit  our  actions,  to  prevent 
us  from  helping  our  friends,  and  perhaps  to 
prevent    us    from    defending    ourselves. 

Already,  we  must  admit  that  our  strategy 
Is  affected  by  the  still -limited  Soviet  de- 
fensive missile  capability.  We  are  having  to 
spend  vastly  Increased  amounts  on  our 
offensive  missiles  right  now  In  order  to  retain 
our  penetration  capability  and  strategic 
flexibility. 

It  Is  obvious  that  an  antl-mlsslle  defense 
lends  Itself  superbly  to  bluff  and  blackmail. 
It  Is  easy  to  Imagine  a  suddenly  belligerent 
Soviet  attitude  toward  Western  Europe  In 
which  an  undefended  U.S.  might  not  act.  It 
Is  not  beyond  reason  to  Imagine  a  threat 
aimed  at  the  U.S..  perhaps  destruction  of  a 
single  U.S.  city,  and  a  U.S.  President  deprived 
of  options  because  his  other  cities  lay  unde- 
fended while  Soviet  cities  were  well  guarded. 

We  seem  to  have  reached  one  of  those 
points  In  military  history  In  which  a  deployed 
defense  can  hold  an  upper  hand  over  the 
current  offensive  capability. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  think  the  case  Is 
compelling  for  a  prompt  commitment  to 
limited  Nike-X  deployment.  Even  though 
Secretary  McNamara  has  said  such  a  defense 
could  not  reduce  American  casualties — and 
I  quote  him — "in  any  meaningful  sense."  It 
seems  to  me  50  million  American  lives  Is  a 
meaningful  figure. 

And.  let  me  make  one  Important  addi- 
tional point — even  If  there  were  no  Soviet 
antl-mlsslle  system.  It  still  would  make  good 
sense  and  be  meaningful  to  erect  at  least 
a  limited  U.S.  missile  defense  system  to  sate 
American  lives.  Even  should  later  and  more 
complete  Intelligence  convince  us  that  all  the 
Russians  have  built  Is  a  further  anti-aircraft 
missile  system,  It  still  would  make  sense  to 
defend  Americans  from  both  aircraft  and 
missile  attack  In  the  very  best  way  we  know 
now. 

There  is  a  time  problem.  If  we  start  now  It 
vrill  take  five  to  seven  yeare  to  get  a  limited 
Nlke-X  system  In  place.  Quite  aside  from 
Russia,  an  unpredictable  Red  China  may  not 
give  us  that  long. 

As  always  there  Is  a  cost  problem.  But  the 
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matter  Is  at  least  as  Important  as  Vietnam, 
and  if  we  can  spend  $25  billion  a  year  there 
we  can  find  »4  billion  for  a  light  Nlke-X  de- 
fense that  could  be  beefed  up  later  on  as 
necessary. 

Such  a  defense  would  serve  several  pur- 
poses which  I  hope  you  will  remember  and 
consider. 

It  will  redress  the  strategic  balance. 

It  win  point  out  to  the  Soviets  that  we 
are  not  totally  committed  to  offensive  strat- 
egy 

It  will  counter  the  Red  Chinese  threat. 

It  vrtll  counter  the  threat  of  accidental 
missile  launchlngs. 

It  will  firm  up  our  friends  around  the 
world. 

It  could  provide  a  defense  for  NATO  that 
would  revitalize  that  vital  Atlantic  alUance. 

And,  most  important.  It  would  put  the 
Soviets  on  notice  that  the  U.S.  has  not  after 
all  misunderstood  the  dynamic  force  of  con- 
tinuing technology.  The  world  will  be  on 
notice  that  our  will  to  lead  the  technological 
race  remains  vibrant  and  that  we  Intend  to 
remain  strong  and  to  use  our  strength  for 
world  peace  and  stability. 

"Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick"  Is  stUl 
good  advice  In  the  face  of  potential  attack- 
ers. I  am  not  Interested  In  seeing  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviets  armed  with  equal-sized 
sticks  and  only  the  Reds  carrying  a  shield. 
If  there  Is  no  U.S.  big  stick,  then  we  will 
only  be  able  to  say  and  do  what  the  Com- 
munists want  us  to. 

I  suggest  that  your  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans hang  onto  strategic  superiority  and 
remain  masters  of  your  own  destiny. 


sharply  In  contrast  to  those  countries  where 
these  rights  have  been  abolished  or  have 
never  had   an   opportunity   to   grow. 

Certainly,  the  United  States,  as  one  of  the 
oldest  democracies  of  the  world  and  a  nation 
which  is  the  world  leader  In  It*  espousal  of 
human  rights,  should  be  the  prime  example 
to  the  world. 

However,  unfortunately,  oiir  standing  t>e- 
fore  the  world  In  this  matter  is  clouded  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  failed  to  ratify  United 
Nations  Conventions  on  human  rights,  some 
of  them  having  been  before  the  Senate  for 
nearly  ten  years. 

This  includes: 

1.  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 

2.  Convention  concerning  Freedom  of  As- 
sociation and  Protection  of  the  Right  to 
Organize. 

3.  Supplementary  Convention  of  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
Institutions  and  Practices  Slmnar  to  Slavery. 

4.  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women. 

5.  Convention  concerning  the  Abolition  of 
Forced  Labor. 

6.  Convention  concerning  Discrimination 
In  respect  of  Employment  and  Occupation. 

7.  Convention  concerning  Equal  Remuner- 
ation for  Men  and  Women  Workers  for  Work 
of  Equal  Value. 

8.  Convention  against  Discrimination  In 
Education. 

9.  International  Convention  on  the  Elimi- 
nation of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion. 

In  contrast  to  our  record  of  having  rati- 
fied none  of  them,  the  follovrtng  nations  have 
ratified  at  least  seven  of  the  nine. 


SENATOR  PROXMIRE  AND  THE  HU- 
MAN RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  for  over 
6  months  my  respected  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  WitLiAM 
PROXMIRE,  has  spoken  dally  before  the 
Senate  to  ask  for  action  which  would 
ratify  the  Human  Rights  Conventions. 

I  have  read  many  of  his  speeches  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  They  now 
number  considerably  more  than  100.  I 
admire  his  great  tenacity  and,  I,  too,  ask 
why  the  Senate  has  not  acted  on  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor,  Genocide,  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  and  Slavery? 

After  World  War  II,  our  Nation  under- 
took the  leadership  in  establishing  the 
principles  embodied  In  these  conven- 
tions. It  seems  to  me  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
should  debate  these  Issues  so  that  all 
opinions  can  be  expressed — either  for  or 
against  the  conventions. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  1968  Is  the  In- 
ternational Year  for  Human  Rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  the  International  Union  of 
Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine  Workers 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

International  Union  ow  Elictri- 
CAL,  Radio,  and  Mackink  Wohkkes, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  1, 1967. 
Senator  Gatloro  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Old  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator:  As  you  know,  the  United 
Nations  has  designated  1968  as  the  Inter- 
national Year  for  Human  Rights. 

This  provides  the  nations  of  the  world 
who  subscribe  to  democracy  and  human 
rights  as  their  cardinal  principles  to  stand 


Norway 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Sweden 

Tunisia 

United  Arab  Rep. 

Yugoslavia 


Argentina 

China 

Costa  Rica 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Ghana 

Israel 

Niger 

Even  some  of  the  countries  In  the  Com- 
munist   bloc    have    endorsed    a    number    of 

aT  the  representatives  of  350,000  workere 
in  the  Electrical.  Radio,  and  Machine  Indus- 
try who  are  proud  of  our  nation  and  Its  rec- 
ord, we  respectfully  request  that  the  ratifica- 
tion of  these  Conventions  be  an  Immediate 
item  of  business  before  the  Senate.  We  hope 
that  we  can  enter  1968  having  demonstrated 
to  the  world  that  we  have  subscribed  to  all 
of  these  measures  that  are  so  vital  to  the 
preservation  of  human  rights. 
Sincerely  youra. 

Paul  Jennings. 

President. 


nation.  Unless  they  will  fight  hard,  there 
Is  little  we  can  do  to  help  the  new  gov- 
ernment to  develop. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  United  States  Is 
now  fighting  most  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
American  troops  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting  and  the  casualties,  as  the  week- 
ly listings  show  so  graphically.  American 
planes  carry  the  entire  load  of  attack  on 
supply  routes  and  Industrial  centers  In 
North  Vietnam. 

Many  Americans  have  severe  doubts 
about  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam,.  Many 
of  the  doubts  have  stemmed  in  part.  I 
believe,  from  the  minor  role  of  South 
Vietnamese  forces  In  this  major  mili- 
tary effort.  Many  of  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised  focus  on  a  single  con- 
cern. How  can  a  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment mean  anything  if  the  South 
Vietnamese  cannot  be  persuaded  to  carry 
on  the  aggressive  military  action  which 
their  preservation  requires? 

Mr.  President,  South  Vietnam  has  just 
had  elections,  and  more  are  scheduled. 
I  have  looked  forward  to  these  elections 
and  the  development  of  a  workable 
South  Vietnamese  Government. 

I  believe  It  is  time  now  to  test  whether 
the  South  Vietnamese  commitment  Is  as 
sincere  as  the  American  commitment, 
which  speaks  for  Itself  in  the  dedication 
of  lives,  material,  and  money. 

The  best  interests  of  both  nations  re- 
quire that  the  South  Vietnamese  Uke 
over  more  of  the  mUltary  and  political 
Initiative  of  the  war.  General  Thleu 
should  be  as  much  interested  In  this  as 
an>'  of  us. 


CONCLUSION    OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  Is  no  further  morning 
business,  I  ask  that  morning  business  be 
clos6ci. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


SHARING  THE  BURDEN  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
extremely  disappointed  by  yesterday's 
television  statements  of  the  new  South 
Vietnamese  president  about  the  conduct 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  I  do  not  believe 
he  understands  the  concern  many  of  xis 
have  about  the  new  government  and  the 
war  effort  In  that  country. 

General  Thleu  said  yesterday  that  he 
thought  a  proper  division  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  effort  in  Vietnam  would  be 
for  the  United  States  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  heavy  fighting  and  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  carry  on  the  pacification 
effort. 

My  own  view  is  that  It  should  be  the 
other  way  around — and  the  sooner  the 
better.  It  is  time  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  begin  showing  us  that  they  are 
interested  in  becoming  an  Independent 


ELECTION  REFORM  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  500.  S.  1880.  I  do  this  so 
that  it  will  Jjecome  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1880) 
to  revise  the  Federal  election  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  , 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with 
amendments,  on  page  2.  line  24.  after 
the  word  "organization"  to  strike  out 
"which  supports  a  candidate  and";  on 
page  4.  line  17.  after  the  word  "party" 
to  strike  out  "in  any  election"  and  insert 
"in  connection  with  any  general  or  spe- 
cial election  to  any  political  office,  or 
in  connection  with  any  primary  election 
or  political  convention  or  caucus  held 
to   select  candidates   for  any   poUtlcal 
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oCBce";  on  page  5.  line  14.  after  the  word 
"poUtlcal"  to  strike  out  "committee  the 
sole  substantial  purpose  of  which  is  to 
support  a  candidate  or  candidates."  and 
insert  "committee.";  on  page  9.  line  12, 
after  the  word  "organization"  to  strike 
out  "which  supports  a  candidate  and": 
and  on  page  18,  after  line  11.  to  strike 
out: 

The  Secretary  or  Clerk,  aa  the  case 
may  be.  shall  have  authority  to  modify, 
suspend,  or  waive  by  published  regulation 
of  general  applicability  such  of  the  require- 
ments of  sections  203,  204.  and  205  as  he 
finds  to  be  unnecessarily  burdensome  to  the 
persons  required  to  report  thereunder  or 
not  to  be  hecescary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.   1880 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica 171  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Election  Reform  Act  of  1967". 

TITLE  I 

AMENDMENTS    TO     CRIMIN.^L     CODE 

Sec.   101.   Section  591   of   title   18  oi    the 
tJnlted  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
"i  591.  Definitions 

"When  used  In  sections  597.  599,  60C,  608, 
and  610  of  this  title — 

"(a)  The  term  'election'  means  (1;  a  gen- 
eral, special,  or  primary  election,  i2i  .i  con- 
vention or  cauctis  of  a  political  party  held  to 
nominate  a  candidate,  (3)  a  primary  election 
held  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a  na- 
tional nominating  convention  of  a  p>olitlcal 
party,  or  (4)  a  primary  election  held  for  the 
expression  of  a  preference  for  the  nomln  on 
of  persons  for  election  to  the  office  of  ..^-sl- 
dent; 

"(b)  The  term  'candidate'  means  an  Indi- 
vidual who  seeks  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  to  Federal  office,  whether  or  not  such 
Individual  Is  elected.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  an  Individual  shall  be  deemed  to 
seek  nomination  for  election,  or  election.  If 
be  (1 )  has  taken  the  action  necessary  under 
the  law  of  a  State  to  qualify  himself  for  nom- 
ination for  election,  or  election,  to  Federal 
office,  or  (2)  baa  received  contributions  or 
made  expenditures,  or  has  given  his  consent 
for  any  other  person  to  receive  contributions 
or  make  expenditures,  with  a  view  to  bringing 
about  his  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion, to  such  office; 

"(c)  The  term  'Federal  office'  means  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive In,  or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States; 

"Id)  The  term  'political  committee'  means 
any  Individual,  committee,  association,  or 
organization  whlcli  accepts  contributions  or 
makes  expenditures  during  a  calendar  year 
In    an    aggregate    amount   exceeding    $1,000; 

"(e)  The  term  'contribution'  means  a  gift, 
subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  depw&i;  of 
money  or  any  thing  of  value,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  nomination  for 
elec'Jon.  or  election,  of  any  person  to  FeCeral 
Office,  or  for  the  purpose  of  InfluenciUR  the 
result  of  a  primary  held  for  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  a  national  nominating  conven- 
tion of  a  political  party  or  for  the  expression 
of  a  preference  for  the  nomination  of  per- 
sons for  election  to  the  office  of  Presiaent, 
and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, express  or  Implied,  whether  or  not  le- 
gally enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution, 
and  also  includes^  a  transfer  of  funds  be- 
tween political  committees; 

"(f)  the  term  expenditure'  Includes  a 
purchase,  payment,  distribution,  loan,  ad- 
vance, deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  any  thing 
of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  of 


any  person  to  Federal  office,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  the  result  of  a  primary 
held  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a  na- 
tional nominating  convention  of  a  political 
party  or  for  the  expression  of  a  preference 
for  the  nomination  of  persons  for  election 
to  the  office  of  President,  and  Includes  a  con- 
tract, promise,  or  agreement,  express  or  Im- 
plied, whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to 
make  an  expenditure,  and  also  includes  a 
transfer  of  funds  between  poUtlcal  commit- 
tees; 

"(g)  The  term  'person'  or  the  term  'who- 
ever' means  an  individual,  partnership,  com- 
mittee, association,  corporation,  or  any  other 
organization  or  group  of  persons." 

Sec.  102.  Section  600  of  title  18  of  the 
Umted  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§  600.  Promise  of  employment  or  other  bene- 
fit for  political  activity 

"Whoever,  directly  or  Indirectly,  promises 
any  emplojmient,  position,  compensation, 
contract,  appointment,  or  other  benefit,  pro- 
vided fo:  or  made  possible  In  whole  or  In 
part  by  any  Act  of  Congress,  or  any  special 
consideration  in  obtaining  any  such  benefit, 
to  any  person  as  conslder.itlon,  favor,  or  re- 
ward for  any  p>oUtlcal  activity  or  for  the 
supp)ort  of  or  opposition  to  any  candidate  or 
any  political  party  In  connection  with  any 
general  or  special  election  to  any  *olltlcaI 
office,  or  In  connection  with  any  |»imary 
election  or  political  convention  or  Caucus 
held  to  select  candidates  for  any  political 
office,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  .$1,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

Sec.  103.  Section  608  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§  608.  Limitations  on  political  contributions 
and  purchases 

■'(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion or  contributions  In  an  aggregate  amount 
in  excess  of  $5^00 

"(1)   during  any  calendar  year,  or 

"(2)  in  connection  with  any  campaign  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election, 

to  any  political  committee  or  candidate,  to 
two  or  more  political  committees  substan- 
tially supporting  the  same  candidate,  or  to 
a  candidate  and  one  or  more  political  com- 
mittees substantially  supporting  the  candi- 
date: Proi'tded.  however.  That  the  term  'per- 
son' as  used  in  this  subsection  shall  not 
Include  a  political  committee. 

"(bi(l)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  po- 
litical committee  or  candidate  to  sell  goods, 
commodities,  advertising,  or  other  articles, 
or  any  services  to  anyone  other  than  a  politi- 
cal committee  or  candidate. 

"  ( 2 )  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
other  than  a  political  committee  or  candi- 
date, to  purchase  goods,  commodities,  ad- 
vertising, or  other  articles,  or  any  services 
from  a  political  committee  or  candidate. 

"(c)  Whoever  violates  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  a  sale  or  purchase  (1)  of  any 
p>olltlcal  campaign  pin.  button,  badge,  flag, 
emblem,  hat.  banr.er.  or  similar  campaign 
souvenir  or  any  political  campaign  litera- 
ture or  publications  (but  shall  apply  to  sales 
of  advertising  Including  the  sale  of  space  In 
any  publication ) .  for  prices  not  exceeding 
$26  each.  (2)  of  tickets  to  political  events  or 
gatherings,  (3)  of  food  or  drink  for  a  charge 
not  substantially  In  excess  of  the  normal 
charge  therefor,  or  (4|  made  In  the  course 
of  the  tisual  and  known  business,  trade,  or 
profession  of  any  person  or  in  a  normal  arm's- 
length  transaction:  Provid'^d.  however,  That 
a  sale  or  purchase  described  in  paragraph 
(1),  (2),  or  (3)  shall  be  deemed  a  contribu- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(e|  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
contribution  made  by  the  spouse  or  a  minor 


child  of  a  person  shall  be  deemed  a  contribu- 
tion made  by  such  person. 

"(f)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  any  contribution 
to  a  candidate  by  the  spouse  or  a  child, 
grandchild,  parent,  grandparent,  brother,  or 
Bister  of  the  candidate. 

"(gi  In  all  cases  of  violations  of  this  sec- 
tion by  a  jiartnershlp,  committee,  association, 
corporation,  or  other  organi2atlon  or  group 
of  persons,  the  officers,  directors,  or  manag- 
ing heads  thereof  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully participate  In  such  violation  shall  be 
punished  &s  herein  provided." 

Sec.  104.  Section  609  of  title  18  of  the 
Uni'.-d  States  Code  is  repealed. 

Sec.  105.  Section  611  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"§611.  Contributions    by    Government   con- 
tractors 

"Whoever,  Including  a  corporation,  enter- 
ing into  any  contract  with  the  United  States 
or  any  department  or  agency  thereof,  either 
for  the  rendition  of  personal  .services  or 
furnishing  any  material,  supplies,  or  equip- 
ment to  the  United  States  or  any  department 
or  agency  thereof,  or  selling  any  land  or 
building  to  the  United  Suites  or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof,  if  p>ayment  for  the 
performance  of  such  contract  or  payment 
fo'  such  material,  supplies,  equipment,  land, 
jr  building  Is  to  be  made  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress, 
during  Hie  period  of  negotiation  for,  or  per- 
fonnance  under,  such  contract  or  furnishing 
of  material,  supplies,  equipment,  land,  or 
buildings,  directly  or  Indirectly  makes  any 
contribution  to  any  person,  association,  or 
organization  for  the  purjxise  of  influencing 
the  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  of 
any  person  to  any  public  office,  or  to  any 
political  {>arty,  committee,  or  candidate  for 
any  public  office  for  any  political  purpose 
whatever;  or 

"Whoever  knowingly  solicits  any  such  con- 
tribution from  any  such  person  during  any 
such  period — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both." 

Sec.  106.  So  much  of  the  sectional  analysis 
at  the  beginning  of  chapter  29  of  title   18 
of  the  United  States  Code  as  relates  to  sec- 
tions 609  and  611  is  amended  to  read: 
"609,  Repealed. 

"611    Contributions     by     Government     con- 
tractors." 

TITLE   II— DISCLOSURE   OF   FEDERA 
CAMPAIGN   FUNDS 

Sec.  201.  DrriNirioNS. — 

When  used  in  this  title — 

( a  )  The  term  "election"  means  (Da  gen- 
eral, special,  or  primary  election.  (2)  a  con- 
vention or  caucus  of  a  political  party  held  to 
nominate  a  candidate.  (3)  a  primary  election 
held  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a  na- 
tional nominating  convention  of  a  political 
party,  or  (4)  a  primary  election  held  for  the 
expression  of  a  preference  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  persons  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President; 

(b)  The  term  "candidate"  means  an  indi- 
vidual who  seeks  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  to  Federal  office,  whether  or  not 
such  individual  is  elected.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  an  Individual  shall  be  deemed 
to  seek  nomination  for  election,  or  election, 
if  he  ( 1 1  has  taken  the  action  necessary 
under  the  law  of  a  State  to  qualify  himself 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
Federal  office,  or  i2)  has  received  contribu- 
tions or  made  expenditures,  or  has  given  his 
consent  for  any  other  person  to  receive  con- 
tributions or  make  expenditures,  with  a  view 
to  bringing  about  his  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  to  such  office; 

(c)  The  term  "Federal  office"  means  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States:  or  of  Senator  or  Representa- 
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tive  in,   or  Resident   Commissioner  to,   the 
(Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Kl)  The  term  "poUtlcal  committee"  means 
any  committee,  association,  or  organization 
»-hich  accepts  contributions  or  makes  ex- 
penditures during  a  calendar  year  in  an  ag- 
gregate amount  exceeding  $1,000; 

lei  The  Krm  "contribution"  means  a  gift, 
subscription,  loan,  advanca.  or  deposit  of 
monev  or  any  thing  of  value,  made  for  the 
puruo'se  of  luflueijcing  the  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  of  any  person  to  Fed- 
eral office  or  as  presidential  and  vice-presi- 
dential electors,  or  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing the  result  of  a  primary  held  for 
the  selection  of  delegates  to  a  naMonal  nomi- 
nating convention  of  a  poUtlcal  party,  or 
for  the  expression  of  a  preference  for  the 
nomination  of  persons  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President,  and  includes  a  contract, 
promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally 
enforceable,  to  make  a  coniributlon,  and 
also  Includes  a  transfer  of  funds  between 
political  committees; 

(fi  The  term  "expenditure"  Includes  a 
purchase,  payment,  distribution,  loan,  ad- 
vance, deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  any  thing 
of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  of 
any  person  to  Federal  office,  or  as  presidential 
ar.d  vice-presidential  electors,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  Influencing  the  result  of  a  pri- 
mary held  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to 
a  national  nominating  convention  of  a  po- 
litical party,  or  for  the  expression  of  a  pref- 
erence for  the  nomination  of  persoiis  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President,  and  in- 
cludes a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  Enforceable,  to  make 
an  expenditure,  and  also  Includes  a  transfer 
of  funds  between  political  committees: 

(g)  The  term  "clerk"  means  the  Clerk  of 
tne  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States; 

(h)  The  term  "Secreury"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States; 

(i)  The  term  "person"  includes  an  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  committee,  association, 
corporation,  labor  organization,  and  any 
other  organization  or  group  of  persons; 

(]i  The  term  "State"  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    POtmCAL  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Every  political  committee 
shall  have  a  chairman  and  a  treasurer.  No 
contribution  and  no  expenditure  shall 
be  accepted  or  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  a  political  committee  at  a  time  when  there 
is  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  chairman  or 
treasurer  thereof.  No  expenditure  shall  be 
made  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  political  commit- 
tee without  the  authorization  of  its  chairman 
or  treasurer,  or  their  designated  agents. 

(b)  Every  person  who  receives  a  contribu- 
tion for  a  "political  committee  shall,  on  de- 
mand of  the  treasurer,  and  ir.  any  event 
within  five  days  after  the  receipt  of  such 
contribution,  render  to  the  treasurer  a  de- 
tailed account  thereof,  including  the  amount, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  making 
such  contribution,  and  the  date  on  which 
received.  All  funds  of  a  politica:  committee 
shall  be  kept  separate  from  other  funds. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee  to  keep  a  detailed 
and  exact  account  of —  * 

(1)  all  contributions  made  to  or  for  such 
committee;  •■ 

(2)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
every  person  making  any  contribution,  and 
the  date  and  amount  thereof; 

(3)  all  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  committee;  and 

(4)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
every  person  to  whom  any  expenditure  is 
made,  and  the  date  and  amount  thereof. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stating 
the  particulars,  for  every  expenditure  made 


by  or  on  behalf  of  a  political  committee  of 
$100  or  more  in  amount,  and  for  any  such 
expenditure  in  a  lesser  amount,  if  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  such  expenditures  to  the 
same  person  during  a  calendar  year  exceeds 
$100.  The  treasurer  shall  preserve  all  re- 
ceipted bills  and  accounts  required  to  be 
kept  by  this  section  for  j>erlods  of  time  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  Clerk,  as 
the  case  may  be, 

REGISTRATION    OF    POLITIC.\L    COMMITTEES; 
ST.ATEMENTS 

Sec  203.  (a)  Each  political  committee 
which  anticipates  receiving  contributions  or 
making  expenditures  during  the  calendar 
year  in  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding 
$1,000  shall,  within  ten  days  after  its  orga- 
nization or.  if  later,  ten  days  after  the  date 
on  which  it  has  Information  which  causes 
it  to  anticipate  it  will  receive  contributions 
or  make  expenditures  in  excess  of  ?  1,000.  file 
with  the  Secretary  or  Clerk,  as  the  case  may 
be.  a  statement  of  organization.  Each  such 
committee  in  existence  at  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  file  a  statement  of 
organization  with  the  Secretary  or  Clerk,  as 
the  case  may  be,  at  such  times  as  he  pre- 
scribes. 

(b)  The  statement  of  organization  shall 
Include — 

(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  com- 
mittee; 

(2)  the  names,  addresses,  and  relation- 
ships of  affiliated  or  connected  organizations; 

(3)  the  area,  scope,  or  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee; 

(4)  the  name,  address,  and  position  of  the 
custodian  of  books  and  accounts; 

(5)  the  name,  address,  and  position  of 
other  principal  oiTicers,  including  officers  and 
members  of   the  finance  committee,  if  any; 

i6i  the  name,  address,  office  sought,  and 
party  affiliation  of  ( A  i  each  candidate  whom 
the  committee  is  supporting  and  (Bi  any 
other  individual,  if  any,  whom  the  commit- 
tee is  supporting  for  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  to  any  public  office  whatever;  or, 
if  the  committee  Is  supporting  the  entire 
ticket  of  any  party,  the  name  of  the  party; 

(7)  a  statement  whether  the  committee  Is 
a  continuing  one; 

( 8 )  the  disposition  of  residual  funds  which 
will  be  made  in  the  event  of  dissolution; 

(9)  a  listing  of  all  banks,  safety  deposit 
boxes,  or  other  repositories  used; 

(10)  a  statement  of  the  reports  required 
to  be  filed  by  the  committee  with  State  or 
local  officers,  and.  if  so,  the  names,  addresses, 
and  positions  of  such  pe.-sons;  and 

(11)  such  other  Information  as  shall  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  or  Clerk 

(ci  Any  change  in  information  previously 
submitted  in  a  statement  of  organization 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Secretary  or  Clerk, 
as  the  case  may  be.  within  a  ten-day  period 
following  the  change. 

(d)  Any  committee  which,  after  having 
filed  one  or  more  statements  of  organization. 
disbands  or  determines  it  will  no  longer 
receive  contributions  or  make  expenditures 
during  the  calendar  year  in  an  aggregate 
amount  exceeding  $1,000  shall  so  notify  the 
Secretary  or  Clerk,  as  the  case  may  be. 

REPORTS    BY    POLITICAL    COMMITTEES    AND 
CANDIDATES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Each  treasurer  of  a  political 
committee  supporting  a  candidate  or  can- 
didates for  election  to  the  office  of  President 
or  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  or 
Senator,  and  each  candidate  for  election  to 
such  office,  shall  file  with  the  Secretary,  and 
each  treasurer  of  a  political  committee  sup- 
porting a  candidate  or  candidates  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  Representative  in.  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to.  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  each  candidate  for 
election  to  such  office,  shall  file  ■with  the 
Clerk,  reports  of  receipts  and  expenditures  on 
forms  to  be  prescribed  or  approved  by  him. 
Such  reports  shall  be  filed  on  the  lOth  day 


of  March,  June,  and  September,  in  each  year, 
and  on  the  fifteenth  and  fifth  days  next 
preceding  the  date  on  which  an  election  Is 
held,  and  also  by  the  31st  day  of  Januarj-. 
Such  reports  shall  be  complete  as  of  such 
dare  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  which 
shall  not  be  less  than  five  days  before  the 
date  of  filing. 

lb)  Each  report  under  this  section  shall 
disclose — 

(1)  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reporting  period; 

(2)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
each  per.son  who  has  made  one  or  more  con- 
tributions to  or  for  such  committee  or 
candidate  (Including  the  purchase  of  tickets 
for  events  such  as  dinners,  luncheons,  rallies. 
and  similar  fundralsing  events)  within  the 
calendar  year  in  the  aggregate  amount  or 
value  of  $100  or  more,  together  with  the 
amount  and  date  of  such  contributions; 

(3)  the  total  sum  of  Individual  contribu- 
tions made  to  or  for  such  committee  or 
candidate  during  the  reporting  period  and 
not  rep)ort«d  under  paragraph  (2): 

(4  I  the  name  and  address  of  each  political 
committee  or  candidate  from  which  the  re- 
porting committee  or  the  candidate  received, 
or  to  which  that  committee  or  candidate 
made,  any  transfer  of  funds,  together  with 
the  amounts  and  dates  of  all  such  trp.nsfers; 

(5  I  each  loan  to  or  from  any  person  within 
the  calendar  year  in  the  aggregate  amount  or 
value  of  $100  or  more,  together  with  the  full 
names  and  mailing  addresses  of  the  lender 
and  endorsers,  if  any,  and  the  date  and 
amount  of  such  loan; 

( 6 1  the  ton!  amount  of  proceeds  from  ( A ) 
the  sale  of  tickets  to  each  dinner,  luncheon, 
rally,  and  other  fundralsing  event;  (B)  mass 
collections  made  at  such  events;  and  (0) 
sales  of  Items  such  as  political  ciinpaign  pins, 
buttons,  badges,  flags,  emblems,  hats,  ban- 
ners, literature,  and  similar  m.aterials; 

(7)  each  contribution,  rebate,  refund,  or 
other  receipt  of  $100  or  more  not  otherwise 
listed  under  paragraphs  (2)  through  (6); 

(8)  the  total  sum  of  all  receipts  by  or  for 
such  committee  or  candidate  during  the  re- 
jxirting  period; 

(9)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
each  person  to  whom  an  expenditure  or  ex- 
penditures have  been  made  by  such  commit- 
tee or  candidate  within  the  calendar  ye.ir  in 
the  aggregate  amount  or  value  of  $100  or 
more,  and  the  amount,  date,  and  purpose  of 
each  such  expenditure; 

(10)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
each  person  to  whom  an  expenditure  for 
personal  services,  salaries,  and  reimbursed 
expenses  of  $100  or  more  has  been  made,  and 
which  is  not  otherwise  reported.  Including 
the  amount,  date,  and  purpose  of  such  ex- 
penditure; 

(11)  the  total  sum  of  expenditures  made 
by  such  committee  or  (:andldate  during  the 
calendar  year; 

(12t  the  amount  and  nature  of  debts  and 
obligations  owed  by  or  to  the  committee.  In 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  or  Clerk  may 
prescribe; 

(13)  such  other  information  as  shall  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  or  Clerk, 

ic)  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
subsection  lai  shall  be  cumulative  during 
the  calendar  year  to  which  they  relate,  but 
where  there  has  been  no  change  In  an  item 
reported  m  a  previous  report  during  such 
year,  only  the  amount  need  be  carried  for- 
ward. If  no  contributions  or  expenditures 
have  been  accepted  or  expended  during  a 
calendar  year,  the  treasurer  of  the  political 
committee  or  candidate  shall  file  a  statement 
to  that  effect. 

REPORTS  BT  OTHERS  THAN   POLITICAL 
COMMITTEES 

Sec.  205.  Every  person  (other  than  a  po- 
litical committee  or  candidate)  who  makes 
contributions  or  expenditures,  other  than 
by  contribution  to  a  political  committee  or 
candidate,  aggregating  $100  or  more  within 
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a  calendar  year  shall  file  with  the  Secretary 
or  Clerk,  aa  the  case  may  be,  a  statement 
containing  the  Information  required  by  sec- 
tion 304.  Statements  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  filed  on  the  dates  on  which  rep>orts 
by  political  committees  are  filed,  but  need 
not  be  cumulative. 

FORMAL    atQUTKEMENTS    MSPECTINC     REPORTS 
AND    STATBMKNTS 

See.  206.  (a)  A  report  or  statement  re- 
quired by  this  title  to  be  filed  by  a  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee,  a  candidate,  or  by 
any  other  person,  shall  be  certified  by  the 
oath  or  affirmation  of  the  person  filing  such 
report  or  statement,  taken  before  any  officer 
authortaed  to  administer  oaths. 

(b)  A  copy  of  a  report  or  statement  shall 
be  preserved  by  the  person  filing  it  for  a 
period  of  time  to  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  Cleric,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  a  pub- 
lished regulation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  or  Clerk  may.  by  pub- 
lished regulation  of  general  applicability,  re- 
lieve any  category  of  political  committees  of 
the  obligation  to  comply  with  section  204  If 
such  committee  (1)  primarily  supports  per- 
sons seeking  State  or  local  office,  and  does 
not  substantially  support  candidates,  and 
(2)  does  not  oi)erat€  In  more  than  one  State 
or  on  a  statewide  basis. 

(d)  The  Secretary  or  Clerk,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall,  by  published  regulations  of 
general  applicability,  prescribe  the  manner 
In  which  contributions  and  expenditures  In 
the  nature  of  debts  and  other  contract*, 
agreements,  and  promises  to  make  contribu- 
tions or  expenditures  shall  be  reported.  Such 
regulations  shall  provide  that  they  be  re- 
p>orted  la  separate  schedules.  In  determining 
aggregate  amounts  of  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures, amounts  reported  aa  provided 
In  such  regulations  shall  not  be  considered 
until  actual  payment  Is  made. 

REPORTS  ON  CONVENTION  FINANCING 

Sec.  207.  Each  committee  or  other  organi- 
zation which — 

(1)  represents  a  State,  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  any  group  of  persons.  In 
dealing  with  officials  of  a  national  political 
party  with  reepect  to  matters  involving  a  con- 
vention held  in  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  of- 
fice of  President  or  Vice  President,  or 

(2)  represents  a  national  political  party 
In  making  arrangements  for  the  convention 
of  such  party  held  to  nominate  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President, 
shall,  within  sixty  days  following  the  end  of 
the  convention  (but  not  later  than  twenty 
days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  presidential 
and  vlce-presldentlal  electors  are  chosen), 
file  with  the  Secretary  a  full  and  complete 
financial  statement.  In  such  form  and  detail 
as  he  may  prescribe,  the  sources  from  which 
It  derives  Its  funds,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  such  funds  were  expended. 

DtTIES    OF   THE   SECRET.\RY    AND    CLERK 

Sec.  208.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  and  Clerk,  respectively 

(1)  to  develop  prescribed  forma  for  the 
making  of  the  reports  and  statements  re- 
quired to  be  filed  with  him  xinder  this  title: 

(2>  to  prepare  and  publish  a  manual  set- 
ting forth  recommended  uniform  methods  of 
bookkeeping  and  reporting  for  use  by  persons 
required  to  make  such  reports  and  state- 
ments: 

(3)  to  develop  a  filing,  coding,  and  cross- 
indexing  system  consonant  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act: 

(4)  to  make  the  reports  and  statements 
filed  with  hlzn  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion and  copying  during  regular  office  hours, 
commencing  as  soon  aa  practicable  but  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  second  day  fol- 
lowing the  day  dxuing  which  It  waa  received, 
and  to  permit  copying  of  any  such  report 


or  statement  by  hand  or  by  duplicating  ma- 
chine, aa  requested  by  any  person,  at  the 
expense  of  such  person; 

(5 1  to  preserve  such  repwrts  and  state- 
ments for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  date  of 
receipt,  except  that  reports  and  statements 
rel.atlng  solely  to  candidates  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  preserved  for  only 
five  years  from  the  date  of  receipt; 

(6)  to  compile  and  maintain  a  current 
list  of  all  statements  or  parts  of  statements 
pertaining  to  each  candidate; 

(7)  to  prepare  and  publish  an  annual  re- 
port Including  compilations  of  (A)  total  re- 
ported contributions  and  expenditures  for 
all  candidates,  political  committees,  and 
other  persons  during  the  year;  (Bi  total 
amounts  expended  according  to  such  cate- 
gories as  he  shall  determine  and  broken  down 
Into  candidate,  party,  and  nonparty  expendi- 
tures on  the  National,  State,  and  local  levels: 

(C)  total  amounts  expended  for  Influencing 
nominations  and  elections  stated  separately; 

(D)  total  amounts  contributed  according 
to  such  categories  of  amounts  as  he  shall 
determine  and  broken  down  Into  contribu- 
tions on  the  National,  State,  and  local  levels 
for  candidates  and  political  committees; 
and  (E)  aggregate  amounts  contributed  by 
any  contributor  shown  to  have  contributed 
the  sum  of  $100  or  more; 

(8)  to  prepare  and  publish  from  time  to 
time  special  reports  comparing  the  various 
totals  and  categories  of  contributions  and 
expenditure  made  with  respect  to  preceding 
elections; 

(9)  to  prepare  and  publish  such  other  re- 
ports as  he  may  deem  appropriate; 

(10)  to  assure  wide  dissemination  of  sta- 
tistics, summaries,  and  reports  prepared 
under  this  Act; 

(11)  to  make  from  time  to  time  audits 
and  field  Investigations  with  respect  to  re- 
ports and  statements  filed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  and  with  respect  to 
alleged  failures  to  file  any  report  or  state- 
ment required  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title; 

(12)  to  report  apparent  violations  of  law 
to  the  appropriate  law  enfrocement  authori- 
ties; and 

(13)  to  prescribe  suitable  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Utle. 

(b)  In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  and  Clerk  shall 
coordinate  their  activities  with  the  activities 
of  the  Comptroller  General  under  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966. 

STATEMENTS  FILED   WITH   CLERK  OF 
UNITED  STATES     COURT 

Sec.  209.  (a)  A  copy  of  each  statement  re- 
quired to  be  P.led  with  the  Secretary  or  Clerk 
bv  this  title  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk 
of  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
judicial  district  In  which  Is  located  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  political  committee  or.  In 
the  case  of  a  statement  filed  by  a  candld.ite 
or  other  person,  In  which  Is  located  such 
p)erson'3  residence.  The  Secretary  or  Clerk 
may  require  the  filing  of  reports  and  state- 
ments required  by  this  Act  with  the  clerks 
of  other  United  States  district  courts  where 
he  determines  the  public  Interest  will  be 
served  thereby. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  a 
United  States  district  court  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  — 

(1)  to  receive  and  maintain  In  an  orderly 
manner  all  reports  and  statements  required 
by  this  title  to  be  filed  with  such  clerks: 

(2)  to  preserve  8\ich  reports  and  state- 
ments for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  date  of 
receipt,  except  that  reports  and  statements 
relating  solely  to  candidates  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  preserved  for  only 
five  years  from  the  date  of  receipt; 

(3)  to  make  the  reports  and  statements 
filed  with  him  available  for  public  Inspection 


and  copying  during  regular  office  hours,  com- 
mencing as  soon  as  practicable  but  not  later 
than  the  end  of  the  second  day  following  the 
day  during  which  It  was  received,  and  to  per- 
mit copying  of  any  such  report  or  statement 
by  hand  or  by  duplicating  machine,  as  re- 
quested by  any  person,  at  the  expense  of 
such  person;  and 

(4)  to  compile  and  maintain  a  current  list 
of  all  statements  or  parts  of  statements  per- 
taining to  each  candidate. 

PROH3mON    ON    CONTRIBUTIONS    IN    NAME    OF 
ANOTHER 

Sec  210.  No  person  shall  make  a  contribu- 
tion In  the  name  of  another  person,  and  no 
person  shall  knowingly  accept  a  contribution 
made  by  one  person  In  the  name  of  another 
person. 

PENALTY  FOR  VIOLATIONS 

Sec.  211.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

STATE  LAWS  NOT   AFFECTED 

Sec  212.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  Invalidate  lOr  make  Inapplicable 
any  provision  of  any  State  law,  except  where 
compliance  with  such  provision  of  law  would 
result  In  a  violation  of  a  provision  of  this 
title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  Clerk  shall  encour- 
age, and  cooperate  with,  the  election  officials 
In  the  several  States  to  develop  procedures 
which  wUl  eliminate  the  necessity  of  multi- 
ple filings  by  permitting  the  filing  of  copies 
of  Federal  reports  to  satisfy  the  State  re- 
quirements. 

PARTUL  iNVALinrry 
Sec  213.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
the  application  thereof,  to  any  person  or 
circvunstance  is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  title  and  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

SEPEALINO     CLAUSE 

Sec.  214.  The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
and  all  other  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  Incon- 
sistent herewith  are  repealed. 

CITATION 

Src.  215.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Campaign  Funds  Disclosure  Act  of  1967." 

TITLE   lU 

AtJTHORIZATlON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  EFFEC- 
TIVE   DATE 

Sec.  301.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  302.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  January 
1,  1968. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  ^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ttie 
previous  order  with  respect  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  be  modified  to  permit  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  proceed,  at  any 
time  when  ready,  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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SUBMISSION  OF  THE  VIETNAM  IS- 
SUE TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  as  modified,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
Informed  my  friend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  hear  his  speech,  but  I  have  read  the 
resolution  which  I  understand  he  will 
offer,  and  I  believe  that  he  is  presenting 
a  very  Important  matter  to  the  Senate. 
The  proposal  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  to  submit 
the  Issue  of  Vietnam  to  the  United  Na- 
tions has  received  wide  support  in  the 
Senate,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
coimtry,  and  all  of  us  have  been  heart- 
ened by  the  reported  decision  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port, as  he  did  In  1966,  the  submission 
of  the  Issue  of  Vietnam  to  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  believe  that,  implicit  in  the  submis- 
sion of  this  issue  to  the  United  Nations, 
is  an  undertaking  of  the  United  States 
that  it  will  work  for  the  development  of 
procedures  in  the  Security  Council  to 
bring  about  a  cease-fire  and  negotiations 
and  will  also  be  willing  to  accept  a  fair 
settlement  of  the  issue. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  must  say 
I  was  quite  disappointed  by  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
during  his  press  conference  last  Friday 
I  think  it  Is  quite  evident  that  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  Security  Council  will 
accept  jurisdiction  of  this  issue  or  that  it 
will  reach  any  meaningful  recommenda- 
tions for  the  settlement  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  if  all  belligerent  parties  adhere 
to  inflexible  and  fixed  posltlon.s. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  emphasized  adherence  to  fixed  and 
infiexible  positions  which  seem  to  rep- 
resent the  policy  of  our  country 

I  have  several  times  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  cessation  of  bombing  as  a 
test  of  the  possibility  of  negotiations.  I 
think  it  very  possible,  if  the  Security 
Council  accepts  iurisdlction  of  the  i,s,sue 
and  makes  any  recommendations  which 
would  lead  toward  a  cease-fire,  and  nego- 
tiations, that  it  will  recommend  a  cessa- 
tion of  bombing.  I  would  much  prefer 
that  our  country  made  the  decision  for 
a  cessation  of  bombing  than  to  have  the 
decision  made  by  the  Security  Council  or 
other  countries.  So.  today  I  want  to  point 
out  that  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  presents  to  the  Senate  a 
vital  issue.  I  hope  that  the  resolution 
will  receive  thorough  consideration  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  comments  just 
made.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  has  been  among  a  group  of  us 
who  for  a  long  time  past  have  taken  the 
position  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  should 
be  submitted  to  the  United  Nations  either 
by  our  country  or  some  other  country 
through  a  resolution  that  is  subject  to 
a  veto. 

The  resolution  which  the  United 
States  has  submitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  not  a  resolution  that  is  subject 


to  veto.  It  is  simply  a  resolution  In  which 
the  United  Stales  ask5  the  Security 
Council  to  put  the  problem  on  the 
agenda.  Some  years  ago  they  did  this, 
and  that  is  where  it  will  stay. 

One  of  the  points  of  my  argument  to- 
day is  that  the  United  States  has  not 
really  carried  out  its  obligations  under 
the  charter  and  will  not  carry  out  these 
obligations  under  the  charter  until  it 
submits  a  resoluiion  under  the  terms  of 
which  it  pledges  to  commit  itself  to  abide 
by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. That  is  the  commitment  we  made 
when  we  signed  the  charter,  and  that  is 
the  commitment  that  every  other  signa- 
tory to  the  charter  made. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  the  United  States 
to  fish  or  cut  bait  on  this  issue.  It  is 
time  for  this  administration  to  cai-ry  out 
its  obligations.  It  Is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  send  to  the  United  Nations.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  every  other  signa- 
tory- to  the  charter  has  not  been  carry- 
ing out  Its  obligations  either,  a  resolu- 
tion whereby  we  pledge  Aat  we  will  co- 
operate to  support  the^curity  Council 
or,  if  necessary,  the  Gd^ral  Assembly  in 
enforcing  the  peace  in  Vietnam.  Tliat 
means  that  we  commit  ourselves  to  stop- 
ping war  and  the  slaughter  of  American 
boys  in  South  Vietnam  in  support  of  a 
shocking  dictatorship  that  we  are  more 
responsible  for  creating  in  the  first  place 
than  any  other  force  in  the  world. 

We  should  commit  ourselves  to  saying 
to  the  world  that  we  are  now  ready*  to 
turn  the  matter  of  the  ending  of  this 
war  and  the  enforcing  of  the  peace  that 
is  called  for  over  to  the  United  Nations. 
I  think  there  is  no  other  way.  I  think 
that  if  we  follow  the  procedure  the 
United  States  has  been  following,  we  will 
slaughter  American  boys  for  the  next 
many  years  in  South  Vietnam  by  the 
increasing  thousands  and  run  the  great 
risk  of  killing  them  by  the  milUons  If 
our  course  of  action  leads  to  a  third 
world  war.  which  it  very  well  can  do. 

That  is  why  I  incorporate,  by  refer- 
ence, every  word  I  have  spoken  on  this 
floor  for  the  last  4  years  in  my  unal- 
terable opposition  to  the  U.S.  outlawry 
in  South  Vietnam.  Oh,  my  critics  do  not 
like  to  hear  it.  but  the  fact  is  that  from 
the  very  beginning  we  have  been  an  out- 
law nation  in  Vietnam.  We,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  have  torn  up  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and.  of  course, 
we  have  treated  sections  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  but  scraps  of 
paper.  We  have  heard  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  the  former  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
Tations  that  article  I.  section  8.  of  the 
Constitution  is  outmoded. 

Think  of  it.  Did  any  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  think  he  would  live  so  long 
as  to  hear  a  Cabinet  oflScer  of  the  United 
States  say  that  a  single  word  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  out- 
moded? 

That  is  why  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  other  day  that  I  would  like 
to  hear  my  administration  tell  me  what 
other  parts  of  the  Constitution  it  thinks 
might  be  outmoded.  This  is  the  talk  of 
men  who  practice  government  by  man 
rather  than  by  law.  This  is  the  talk  of 


proponents,  not  of  constitutionalism,  but 
of  a  government  in  the  United  States  of 
executive  supremacy,  and  a  government 
by  executive  supremacy  means  govern- 
ment by  mere  men,  with  all  their  human 
weaknesses,  to  rule  a  supposedly  free 
p)eople  by  the  arbitrary,  capricious  power 
of  a  chief  executive  of  the  land.  Why,  we 
fought  that  battle  centuries  ago  against  a 
British  Crown  that  sought  to  impose 
upon  our  forefathers  the  arbitrary, 
capricious  discretion  of  a  king. 

I  have  cited  to  the  Senate  time  and 
time  again  in  the  last  4  years — and  in- 
corporate those  remarks  by  reference  in 
my  speech  today — the  purpose  for  ar- 
ticle I,  section  8  that  now  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State — I  suppose  speaking 
for  the  President — says  is  outmoded. 

Let  them  read  their  Jefferson  and  their 
Gouverneur  Morris  and  Hamilton  and 
Madison  as  to  what  they  said  was  the 
purpose  of  article  I,  section  8  of  the  Cor  - 
stitution.  It  was  to  save  the  people  of  the 
new  RepubUc  from  the  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious control  of  a  British  monarch  for.  as 
they  said  in  those  great  constitutional 
debates,  that  British  king  sent  British 
subjects  out  onto  the  battlefields  to  be 
slaughtered  in  accordance  with  his  de- 
cision as  to  what  war  was  to  be  fought. 
They  made  it  perfectly  clear  in  the  con- 
stitutional debate  that  that  autocratic 
government  by  mere  man  was  not  to 
prevail  in  this  Republic. 

If  I  had  had  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  the  former  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  In  my  constitutional 
law  advanced  course,  I  would  have 
flunked  him  if  he  had  given  me,  in  a  final 
examination,  a  statement  of  such  igno- 
rance of  American  constitutional  law  as 
Mr.  Katzenbach  demonstrated  when  he 
testified  that  article  I,  section  8  of  the 
Constitution  is  outmoded.  I  am  glad,  at 
least,  that  he  is  not  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  merely  a  preface 
to  my  discussion  of  the  resolution. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  today.  I  am  submitting 
a  concurrent  resolution  calling  upon  the 
United  States  to  submit  the  Vietnam  war 
to  the  United  Nations  for  settlement.  I 
offer  it  rather  than  a  resolution  seeking 
to  repeal  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  be- 
cause it  1.'!  evident  that  something  much 
more  than  that  is  needed.  It  is  time  for 
Congress — yes,  for  the  American  Gov- 
ernment— to  embark  on  a  new  direction 
insofar  as  the  course  of  the  Vietnam  war 
is  concerned.  That  new  direction  is  what 
my  resolution  seeks  to  provide. 

Few  foreign  policy  statements  In  the 
history  of  the  republic  have  failed  more 
completely  in  their  purpose  than  the 
Southeast  Asia  resolution  of  19b4,  known 
as  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  demonstrate  national  unity 
in  face  of  an  exchange  of  gunfire  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  between  American 
destroyers   and   North    Vietnamese   PT 

Although  the  President  had  full  pow- 
ers as  Commander  in  Chief  to  respond  to 
any  atUck  upon  American  property,  he 
sought  a  statement  from  Congress  en- 
dorsing that  action.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
in  a  moment  of  irresponsibility,  Congress 
approved  language  in  it  that  went  far  be- 
yond the  circumstances  of  that  engage- 
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ment,  language  that  referred  to  •pre- 
venting aggression,"  with  no  definition  of 
where,  when,  or  by  whom. 

The  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  was  touted 
at  the  time  as  one  that  would  notify 
North  Vietnam  of  our  determination  to 
resist  their  PT  boat  attack  and  convince 
them  that  all  future  military  operations 
against  American  forces,  and  presum- 
ably against  South  Vietnamese  forces, 
were  futile.  The  resolution  was  supposed 
to  avoid  war  through  a  show  of  national 
strength  and  unity  of  determination. 

It  was  adopted  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  in  Congress.  Certainly,  it  demon- 
strated all  the  unity  that  the  administra- 
tion could  ask  for  it.  But  I  shall  always 
be  proud  to  have  my  descendants  read 
that  I  was  one  of  the  two  Senators  who 
refused  to  vote  for  what  I  have  said 
many  times  was  clearly  an  unconstitu- 
tional resolution,  was  really  a  resolution 
In  regard  to  which  Congress  did  not  have 
the  constitutional  authority  to  pass  If 
Congress  wanted  to  stay  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

Yet,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  war,  that 
resolution,  of  course,  has  itself  been  a 
disaster.  It  has  served  instead  as  the 
platform  from  which  the  largest  war 
since  World  War  n  has  been  launched 
by  the  United  States.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  naval  incident  of  August  1964. 
is  no  longer  relevant  to  the  situation,  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  has  continued  to 
serve  as  the  foundation  for  American 
enlargement  of  the  conflict 

And  what  an  enlarged  conflict  it  has 
become.  We  are  engaged  in  the  largest 
air  war  in  all  our  history.  For  many. 
many  months — and  this  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  testifying,  may  I  say, 
in  essence — we  have  dropped  more  tons 
of  bombs  per  week  on  Vietnam  than  we 
dropped  in  World  War  II  in  any  week, 
including  both  the  European  and  the 
African  campaigns.  This  fact  needs  to  be 
pointed  out  over  and  over  again.  The 
war  now  has  been  enlarged  in  the  South 
to  the  point  where  we  have  over  a  half 
million  men  in  the  fighting  areas.  We 
have  lost  over  12,000  men  in  war  action. 
We  have  more  than  three  times  that 
number  seriously  wounded.  We  have  total 
casualties — including  killed,  seriously 
wounded,  and  wounded-^— approaching 
90,000. 

This  is  no  brushflre  war.  This  is  no 
border  incident.  This  is  war — a  major 
war,  with  all  the  horrible  and  ugly  reali- 
ties of  war. 

I  plead  once  more — as  I  raise  my  voice 
again  today  in  the  cause  if  peace — for 
my  country  to  return  to  the  framework 
of  Its  ideals,  to  demonstrate  that  It  is 
willing  to  exhaust  all  the  peaceful  proce- 
dures available  to  it  under  international 
agreements  and  international  law  for 
enforcing  a  peace,  which  means  to  stop 
making  war.  That  is  what  my  resolution 
seeks  to  do  so  far  as  its  essential  thrust 
is  concerned,  as  I  shall  describe  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks. 

We  should  have  recognized  that  the 
Tonkin  Bay  resolution  would  only  be 
productive  of  war.  We  had  a  form  of  na- 
tional unity  resolution  in  the  case  of 
Mexico;  It,  too,  authorized  the  President 
to  take  certain  militarj-  action  that  was 
supposed  to  frighten  oS  Mexico.  But  it 


did  not.  It  led  straight  to  war.  And  the 
historians  are  still  writing  their  con- 
demnation of  us  for  that  war.  People  are 
inclined  to  forget,  so  some  of  us  have  to 
refresh  their  memories,  as  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  Mexican  War  in  connection 
with  the  Vietnamese  war,  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  quoted  time 
and  time  again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  opposition  to  the  Mexican  War  by  a 
dissenter  of  his  day,  a  man  named  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  a  Congressman  from  Illi- 
nois, who  forthrightly  and  courageously 
spoke  out  about  the  illegality  of  the 
Mexican  War.  about  the  immorality  of 
the  Mexican  War.  about  the  lack  of 
justification  for  involving  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  Mexican  War. 

Mr.  President,  that  great  speech  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives stands  as  one  of  his  many 
deserved  monuments  in  the  historj'  of  the 
Republic. 

So,  too,  was  there  a  resolution  in  the 
case  of  Cuba  in  1898.  We  heard  it  said 
in  Congress  at  that  time  that  a  show  of 
national  unity  would  frighten  Spain  out 
of  Cuba.  But  it  led  to  war  with  Spain, 
instead. 

One  of  the  comments  of  the  so-called 
war  advocates  In  regard  to  both  the 
Mexican  War  and  the  Spanish  War  is 
that  we  won  both  of  them. 

Oh.  Mr,  President,  so  often  what  a 
sting  there  is  in  victory.  The  fighting  in 
those  two  wars  stands  as  despoiled  pages 
on  the  record  of  American  history.  Vic- 
tory does  not  make  right.  We  can  com- 
mit enough  inhumanity  against  both  our 
men  and  the  enemy  to  force  a  surrender. 
Some  will  call  it  victory,  but  history  will 
record  it  as  a  great  defeat  because  we 
will  have  defeated  so  many  of  the  ideals 
of  our  Nation. 

That  has  been  our  experience  with  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  It  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  more  war  and  ever  more  war 
in  Asia.  If  it  had  any  effect  upon  North 
Vietnam  at  all.  it  was  to  prod  that  coim- 
tr>'  into  new  and  more  carefully  orga- 
nized military  and  political  activity  for 
her  own  defense. 

If  one  can  find  any  comfort  in  our  ex- 
perience with  this  resolution,  it  is  that 
no  future  resolutions  of  this  kind  will  be 
accepted  by  Congress  so  long  as  anyone 
is  here  who  went  through  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  experience. 

NEW    RESOLUTION    NEEDED 

Although  I  have  always  believed  that 
resolution  was  a  mistake,  and  that  it 
should  be  rescinded,  yet  it  is  obvious  that 
much  more  is  needed. 

I  tried  to  rescind  it,  as  will  be  recalled, 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  the  course  of 
action  was  to  lay  my  proposal  on  the 
table.  Whereas  there  were  only  two  votes 
against  the  resolution  in  August  1964.  be- 
ing the  votes  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gritening]  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  we  had  five  votes  against 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  and  everj-- 
one  in  the  Senate  knew  what  they  were 
voting  on.  They  were  voting  not  on  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table,  except  in  techni- 
cal form;  they  were  voting  on  whether  or 
not  they  wanted  to  go  on  record  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  contrary  to  the  posi- 
tion many  of  them  take  on  the  other  side 
of  those  two  doora.  When  many  of  them 


are  out  in  the  cloakroom,  they  freely  ad- 
mit they  made  a  mistake  when  they  voted 
for  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  in  the  first 
place,  but  not  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  are  they  willing  to  admit  they 
made  a  mistake  by  a  vote  to  repeal.  So 
they  voted  for  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  many  of  them  thinking  they  could 
explain  it  by  saying  it  was  a  vote  on  a 
procedural  matter.  But  the  countrj'  knew 
it  was  a  vote  on  a  substantive  matter. 

I  say  respectfully  to  my  beloved  friends 
in  the  Senate  that  it  is  easy  to  make 
speeches  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try raising  regrets  and  doubts  of  the  wis- 
dom of  passing  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion in  the  first  instance,  but  I  know  of  no 
gymnastic  ambivalence  that  is  going  to 
enable  any  politician  in  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue.  If  they  try  to  do  that, 
I  think  the  voters  will  catch  up  with 
them,  and  well  they  should. 

I  would  that  the  resolution  could  be  re- 
pealed or  rescinded.  I  am  enough  of  a 
political  realist  to  know  that  the  proba- 
bilities of  that  happening  are  so  remote 
that  there  is  a  greater  chance  for  a  frozen 
snowball  to  remain  frozen  in  an  oven  of 
150  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Therefore,  my 
approach  today  is  somewhat  different 
from  my  approach  of  February  1966, 
when  I  sought  to  rescind  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution. 

Although  the  administration  takes  the 
view  that  what  Congress  thinks  is  irrele- 
vant, I  believe  the  kind  of  resolution 
that  is  needed  is  a  statement  of  congres- 
sional policy  on  how  a  major  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  should  be  dealt  with  by 
the  United  States.  Such  a  resolution  is 
needed  because  our  previous  policy  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  ha.s  failed  totally 
to  arrest  the  size  and  scope  of  the  con- 
flict. 

We  need  a  resolution  that  recognizes 
that  in  acting  unilaterally,  the  United 
States  has  not  been  able  to  stop  the  fight- 
ing, and  that  it  has  in  fact  grown  into 
a  major  war  that  threatens  the  peace 
not  only  of  all  Asia,  but  of  the  entire 
world.  It  shoyld  recognize  that  the  naval 
incident  of  August  1964,  is  no  longer  rele- 
vant to  the  situation,  and  the  action  that 
Congress  anticipated  at  that  time  against 
North  Vietnamese  PT-boats  has  long 
since  been  carried  out.  The  resolutioii  L 
am  offering  today  is  based  on  these  facts. 

It  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  and  his  administration  act 
as  we  are  required  to  act  under  the  char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations.  It  states  that 
the  President  should  request  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  to  meet  on 
the  subject  of  the  entire  Vietnamese  war, 
and  asks  that  he  call  upon  the  Security 
Council  to  issue  a  call  for  a  cease-fire  by 
all  parties  on  all  fronts  of  the  fighting. 

One  of  the  essential  provisions  of  my 
resolution  is  that  we  must  propose  and  be 
willing  to  comply  with  a  cease-fire  order. 
We  have  got  to  stop  the  killing,  and  we 
have  got  to  stop  the  sending  of  our  young 
men  to  Southeast  Asia  to  be  slaughtered 
in  a  war  that  is  unjustifiable,  Illegal,  and 
immoral.  That  is  the  test  of  our  ideals.  It 
means,  as  I  said  in  my  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  1, 
that  we  must  submit  a  resolution  to  the 
U.N.  that  is  subject  to  a  veto  or  adoption. 
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We  must  submit  a  resolution  in  which 
we  pledge  that  we  will  accept  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  Nations  and  comply 
with  its  orders.  That  is  what  the  charter 
provides,  and  that  is  what  we  have  never 
been  willing  to  do.  Until  we  do  it,  and  I 
speak  most  respectfully  of  my  President, 
all  of  his  talking  about  being  willing  to 
go  to  the  United  Nations  is  empty  seman- 
tics. 

The  language  we  must  use  and  the 
pledge  we  must  make  is  that  we  will 
abide  by  the  jurisdiction  of   the  pro- 
cedures of  the  charter.  The  first  thing 
we  have  to  be  willing  to  commit  oiur- 
selves  to  Is  that  we  will  support  a  cease- 
fire order.  That  will  stop  the  killing.  Of 
course,  as  I  shall  point  out  later,  it  calls 
for  enforcement,  but  that  is  what  the 
United  Nations  Charter  was  set  up  to  do. 
That  is  why  I  have  been  heard  to  say 
so  many  times  in  these  historic  debates 
in  the  Senate  that  the  sad  thing  is  not 
a  single  signatory  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter,   including    the   United   States. 
has  ever  carried  out  its  solemn  commit- 
ment vis-a-vis  the  war  in  Vietnam.  That 
goes  for  our  neighbor  to  the  north — 
Canada — for  Great  Britain,  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  France,  Ru^:,ia,  Italy, 
Japan,  India,  and  the  Latin  American 
countries.  Every  signatory  has  failed  to 
carrj-  out  the  clear  obligation  that  their 
signature  to  the  charter  imposed  upon 
them  when  they  signed  it. 

If  the  charter  is  becoming  a  dead  let- 
ter, as  some  critics  of  the  United  Nations 
declare,  that  is  only  because  the  signa- 
tories to  it  no  longer  seem  to  honor  their 
signatures  in  a  great  world  crisis  such  as 
this. 

It  f  mther  urges  that  the  United  States 
ask  the  Security  Council  to  take  what- 
ever steps  necessary  to  enforce  that 
cease-fire,  and  it  states  that  whatever 
action  the  Council  decides  to  Uke  under 
article  25  will  be  accepted  and  carried 
out  by  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  states  further  that  if 
the  Security  Council  fails  to  act  to  assert 
jurisdiction  over  the  war,  the  President 
should  piu-sue  the  same  course  of  action 
in  the  General  Assembly,  just  as  we  did 
in  the  case  of  the  Congo  when  the  Se- 
curity Council  failed  to  act  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  acted  instead  to  prevent  a 
colossal  confrontation  among  nations 
warring  for  control  of  central  Africa. 

When  it  is  India,  Pakistan,  Israel,  or 
Egypt,  or  the  Soviet  Union  that  is  in- 
volved in  warfare,  the  United  States  has 
always  insisted  that  the  United  Nations 
act  to  take  jurisdiction  and  to  move  in 
and  settle  the  dispute. 

Senators  have  heard  me  discuss  many 
times  the  situation  Lnvolving  the  Cyprus 
pr6blem,  when  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  attempted,  behind  the 
scenes,  to  work  out  an  understanding  to 
get  NATO  to  move  in  on  the  Cyprus  is- 
sue. 

As  the  Record  will  show,  10  days  be- 
fore I  had  the  slightest  idea  of  what  Rus- 
sia and  France  were  planning  in  regard 
to  Cyprus,  I  took  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  made  a  major  speech  calling  for 
United  Nations  action  on  the  Cyprus 
problem.  I  pointed  out  that  there  was  not 
a  scintilla  of  legal  basis  for  NATO  in- 
volvement in  Cyprus,  but  that  the  United 
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Nations  Charter  cried  out  for  United  Na- 
tions intervention. 

Later,  we  were  told  that  the  Pentagon, 
the  State  Department,  and  the  CIA  were 
not  aware  of  what  Russia  and  France 
were  up  to  at  the  time.  I  said  during  that 
debate  that  it  was  nothing  new  for  the 
Pentagon,  the  State  Department,  or  the 
CIA  to  be  caught  flatfooted.  But,  10  days 
lat«r.  Russia  and  France  showed  their 
hands,  for  they  had  gone  about  lining 
up  a  large  number  of  nations  for  United 
Nations  intervention  in  the  Cyprus  is- 
sue; and  then,  to  the  everlasting  credit 
of    my    Government    and    the    British 
Crown,  both  nations  joined  in  the  march 
toward  peace  in  Cyprus  through  United 
Nations  intervention — and   a   war  was 
prevented,  then  and  since.  For  how  long, 
we  can  only  hope — but  I  am  hopeful;  al- 
though, as  I  have  said,  and  repeat,  would 
it  not  haye  been  paradoxical  if  Greece 
and  Turkey  had  gone  to  war  against  each 
other,  each  side   100  percent  equipped 
with  American  military  aid  and  materiel? 
What  has  happened  to  our  morality? 
What  has  happened  to  the  American 
people,  that  they  would  permit  their  Gov- 
ernment to  go  around  the  world,  equip- 
ping with  American  military  equipment, 
nations  having  great  conflicts  and  con- 
troversies with  their  neighbors,  thereby 
increasing — not    decreasing — the    possi- 
bility and  probability  of  war?  That  is 
why  I  offer  no  apology  for  my  consistent 
votes  against  military  aid  of  this  kind. 
Military    aid    to    maintain    internal 
order  is  quite  different,  because  it  involves 
entirely  different  Bquipment  from  mili- 
tary aid  which  can  be  used  only  for  ex- 
ternal wars. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  accept  the 
argument  that  the  United  Nations  can- 
not work.  I  point  out  only  that  it  can- 
not work  unless  the  signatories  to  the 
charter  are  willing  to  make  it  work.  If 
they  are  not  willing  to  make  it  work,  then 
let  me  say  to  all  the  signatories  to  the 
charter  whom  I  have  already  mentioned 
and  to  the  rest  whom  I  have  not  that 
they  must  assume  not  only  the  moral 
responsibility  for  the  war  in  Vietnam  but 
also  the  responsibility  for  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  violation  of  their  legal  ob- 
ligations under  the  charter,  to  do  what 
they  can  to  insist  that  the  charter  shall 
be  applied  to  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  is  clear  that, 
more  often  than  not,  when  the  U.N. 
has  intervened,  it  has  been  able  to  stop 
war.  But  when  the  United  States  is  in- 
volved massively  in  war  in  Vietnam,  we 
have  not  once  asked  the  U.N.  to  take  ef- 
fective action  to  stop  or  to  settle  the 
dispute. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  U.N.  ACTION  rNCONVINCING 

People  say:  "But  isn't  the  U.N.  too 
divided,  too  weak  to  handle  a  big  war  like 
this?" 

My  answer  is:  "It  is  the  job  of  the 
U.N.  to  keep  peace.  The  United  States 
set  out  to  keep  peace  alone.  Instead  of 
bringing  peace  to  Vietnam,  we  have  con- 
tributed more  than  our  share  to  the 
steady  enlargement  of  the  war,  the 
steadj'  Increase  in  death  and  destruction. 
We  cannot  keep  peace  acting  alone,  as 
the  course  of  this  war  amply  demon- 
strates. We  cannot  keep  peace  as  police- 
man to  the  world  because  the  world  does 


not  accept  one  country's  idea  of  what 
the  peace  should  be,  any  more  than  the 
world  accepted  Britain's  idea  of  world 
order,  or  Germany's,  or  Napoleon's.  The 
United  Nations  deserves  a  chance.  It  can- 
not do  worse  than  we  have  done  in  bring- 
ing peace  to  Vietnam." 

A  single  world  power  "enforces  "  peace 
by  waging  war  against  those  who  have  a 
different  idea  of  what  the  peace  should 
be.  What  a  far  cry  that  is  from  self-de- 
fense. What  a  far  cry  from  protecting 
the  lives  and  safety  and  liberty  of  the 
American  people. 

Every  day  this  war  continues,  we  are 
Jeopardizing  the  hves  of  young  Ameri- 
cans still  in  high  school  who  will  be  sent 
into  that  conflict  if  it  is  not  brought  to  a 
conclusion  soon.  Every  day  it  continues. 
we  have  less  control  over  its  scope,  less 
control  over  the  responses  of  North  Viet- 
nam, the  responses  of  Russia  and  China, 
who  have  an  even  more  direct  stake  than 
we  do  in  what  happens  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Every  day  it  continues  we  are  sucked 
further  into  the  land  mass  of  Asia,  which 
has  swallowed  up  multitudes  of  out- 
siders— even  from  Japan— who  believed 
they  were  powerful  enough  to  control 
Asia. 

Just  as  I  am  unimpressed  by  our  self- 
flattering  theory  about  serving  as  police- 
man to  the  world,  so  I  am  unimpressed 
by  the  timid  voices  at  the  United  Na- 
tions who  prefer  to  shun  their  responsi- 
bilities under  the  charter  simply  because 
it  is  the  United  States  that  is  involved 
in  the  war.  We  are  the  world's  most 
powerful  nation,  and  we  are  by  far  its 
wealthiest.  Apparently,  no  one  wants  to 
reprimand  or  chastise  or  bring  under 
international  centrol  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg. 

We  are  pouring  out  aid  totaling  billions 
of  dollars.  It  has  totaled  over  $121  billion 
since  1946  into  some  93  nations. 

That  is  why  I  say  I  think  it  is  simply 
unrealistic  to  assume  that  the  United 
Nations  will  take  jurisdiction  unless  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  make  tlie 
pledge  that  my  resolution  calls  for;  un- 
less my  country  Ls  willing  to  offer  a  reso- 
lution that  calls  for  a  cease-fire  order  by 
the  Umted  Nations;  unless  my  country 
is  willing  to  submit  a  resolution  that  calls 
upon  the  United  Nations  to  enforce  the 
peace  and  pledges  that  we  will  abide  by 
its  determination.  We  will  have  our  share 
of  the  voice  in  helping  to  frame  the  de- 
termination, but  whatever  the  determi- 
nations are,  we  ought  to  make  clear,  be- 
fore the  fact,  that  we  will  abide  by  the 
adjudication,  so  to  speak,  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  U  Thant 
thinks  the  U.N.  has  no  role  to  play  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  My  answer  is  that  Thant 
is  not  the  United  Nations.  The  members 
comprise  the  United  Nations,  the  Secre- 
tary General  is  naught  but  an  agent  of 
the  United  Nations.  Yet  we  have  permit- 
ted to  be  developed,  by  way  of  rational- 
ization, the  false  premise  that  if  U  Thant 
says  we  should  not  do  it,  then  we  shoidd 
not  do  it.  I  have  great  respect  and  high 
praise  for  him  with  regard  to  many  of 
his  recommendations  and  actions;  but,  in 
my  judgment.  It  is  for  the  United  Nations 
to  determine  the  course  of  action;  and  If 
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U  Thant  thinks  he  cannot  cooperate  to 
carry  out  those  decisions,  then  let  us  have 
a  new  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  for  the  members  constitute  the 
organization,  not  the  Secretary  General. 

At  the  time  of  the  Middle  East  crisis, 
the  Senate  heard  me  declare  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  a  usurpation  of  power  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  General  when, 
without  getting  approval  of  his  princi- 
pals, he  proceeded  to  yield  to  Nasser  in 
the  withdrawal  of  United  Nations  forces. 
May  I  say  I  think  it  is  regrettable  that 
all  the  United  States  did  at  that  time 
was  make  some  statements  in  the  United 
Nations  expressing  concern  about  it  and 
dis8igreement  with  the  exercise  of  his 
discretion.  The  Issue  should  have  been 
drawn  with  U  Thant,  and  It  should  have 
been  made  perfectly  clear  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  that  he  Is  a  servant  of  the 
United  Nations,  not  its  controller,  not  its 
policymaker.  He  has  a  right  to  make  rec- 
ommendations, and  I  give  great  respect 
to  his  recommendations,  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  make  recommendations  and  it 
Is  another  thing  to  proceed  to  determine 
policy. 

Those  who  are  mentioning  U  Thant's 
position  with  regard  to  a  Security  Coun- 
cil or  United  Nations  intervention  in 
South  Vietnam  are,  in  my  judgment, 
looking  for  excuses,  not  reasons,  for  our 
not  doing  what  the  charter  places  upon 
every  signatory  the  clear  legal  obliga- 
tion to  do. 

More  important,  may  I  say,  why  does 
not  the  United  Nations  have  a  role  to 
play?  It  had  a  role  in  the  war  between 
India  and  Pakistan:  it  had  a  role  In  the 
Middle  East;  it  has  a  role  wherever  its 
members  decide  it  has  a  role. 

Of  course,  as  the  Senate  knows,  as  I 
have  made  clear  in  some  of  my  discus- 
sions on  the  Middle  East  problem,  it  did 
not  carry  out  its  role  in  the  Middle  East, 
but  at  least  It  recognized  that  it  had  a 
role. 

I  shall  never  accede  to  the  idea  that 
Thant  or  any  other  Secretary  General 
has  a  veto  power  over  the  United 
Nations. 

No  one  regrets  more  than  I  that  the 
United  States  has  never  accepted  the 
first  recommendation  that  Thant  has 
made  for  bringing  the  war  to  a  nego- 
tiated settlement.  His  first  recommenda- 
tion is  that  the  United  States  stop  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam.  And  I  think  It  should, 
and  I  have  pleaded  for  it  time  and  time 
again  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  from  the  platforms  of  America.  His 
first  recommendation,  as  I  have  said,  is 
that  we  should  stop  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam, and  I  think  he  is  right.  We  have 
had  our  little  "pauses."  But  that  Is  all 
they  ever  were.  They  were  "pauses,"  and 
we  have  called  them  pauses  in  full  knowl- 
edge that  they  constituted  more  of  an 
ultimatum  to  negotiate  promptly — "or 
else" — than  a  true  cessation  in  bombing. 

But  the  real  point  I  am  making  is  this: 
There  never  will  be  a  bona  fide  cessa- 
tion in  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
until  the  nations  of  the  world  compel  it. 

I  would  it  were  not  true,  but  I  am 
satisfied  it  Is.  The  United  States  will 
never  reduce  its  use  of  military  power 
simply  on  the  bads  of  its  own  Initiatives. 
It  will  only  reduce  its  use  of  mlUtary 


power  upon  the  severe  protestations  of 
other  countries,  either  acting  directly 
or  through  the  medium  of  the  United 
Nations. 

If  a  halt  is  desired  in  the  bombing — 
and  I  think  it  is — the  way  to  get  it  is  to 
have  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  demand  it.  as  part  of  a  general 
cease-fire.  If  Great  Britain  thinks  a  s1»p 
in  the  bombing  will  be  helpful  in  bringing 
about  negotiations,  why  does  she  con- 
tinue to  give  lipservice  to  American  con- 
duct of  the  war?  If  Russia  thinks  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  should  stop, 
why  does  she  shrink  from  seeking  a  Se- 
curity Council  decision  to  that  effect? 

If  opinion  in  Scandinavian  countries, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world,  is  opposed  to 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  why  do 
not  these  countries  take  the  one  means 
they  can  take  of  stopping  it — by  a  Se- 
curity Council  resolution,  or  by  a  General 
Assembly  resolution  ? 

If  the  United  States  is  in  violation  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  in  our  bombing  policy, 
so  is  every  signatory  that  has  done  noth- 
ing to  institute  U.N.  action  to  take  juris- 
diction over  the  war. 

There  are  many  forms  that  jurisdic- 
tion could  take.  The  Security  Council 
could  reconvene  the  Geneva  Conference. 
It  could  reconvene  the  same  member- 
ship, or  it  could  expand  the  participa- 
tion to  include  whatever  countries  it 
thinks  appropriate.  Or  the  Security 
Council  could  refer  the  matter  to  the 
General  Assembly,  if  it  is  stymied,  itself, 
•by  a  veto. 

More  imijortant,  the  United  States  it- 
self must  insist  that  the  General  As- 
sembly act  if  the  Security  Council  fails 
to  do  so. 

Before  leaving  this  portion  of  my 
speech,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  fine  letter 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  this  morning 
from  Congressman  Jonathan  Bingham, 
of  New  York.  Congressman  Bingham  also 
makes  the  point  that  American  refer- 
ences to  its  past  "bombing  pauses"  have 
been  barren  and  will  continue  to  be  bar- 
ren of  results  so  long  as  they  are  not 
accompanied  by  practical  steps  to  bring 
political  pressure  upon  Hanoi  to  nego- 
tiate. I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
Congressman  Bingham's  letter  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

AMERICAN    TRUST    IN    WAR    POLICY    DIMINISHI>:C 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  it  is  important 
for  this  country  to  put  the  whole  Vietnam 
war  before  the  United  Nations  in  good 
faith,  and  to  do  it  now.  The  dominant 
fact  in  American  political  life  today  is 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  occupies  the  at- 
tention of  our  President  and  much  of 
his  administration:  it  is  the  sword  that 
hangs  over  the  head  of  every  public 
works  project,  every  farm  program,  and 
every  education  bill  that  comes  before 
the  Congress :  it  may  soon  reach  into  the 
pocketbook  of  every  taxpayer  for  more 
tax  money:  it  governs  the  lives  of  the 
half  a  million  young  men  who  are  serving 
in  it,  and  the  future  of  every  lad  in  his 
teens  who  must  plan  his  education  and 
his  career  around  the  likelihood  of  2 
years"  service  in  Asia. 

The  origins  of  American  involvement 


date  back  to  World  War  II,  and  are  too 
complex  to  deal  with  in  the  short  time  I 
have  today.  So,  too,  are  the  various  and 
shifting  reasons  given  for  our  interest  in 
the  Vietnam  complex.  But  they  do  not  go 
to  the  people  of  Vietnam.  They  go  to  the 
fear  the  United  States  has  for  China,  and 
our  desire  to  hold  territory  around  Chi- 
nese borders. 

Tlie  election  recently  held  in  South 
Vietnam  was  democratic  in  exactly  the 
same  way  every  Communist  election  is 
democratic.  All  the  candidates  were 
screened  by  the  militarj-  junta  and  those 
who  did  not  pass  its  political  test  were 
not  permitted  to  run  at  all.  The  most 
popular  political  figure  in  South  Viet- 
nam— one  of  our  ex-junta  leaders,  Gen- 
eral Minh — was  not  even  granted  per- 
mission to  return  from  exile,  much  less 
run  for  the  presidency. 

It  is  the  view  of  many  that  one  of  the 
reasons  that  the  military  junta  did  not 
want  General  Minh  to  return  to  Vietnam 
and  run  for  the  presidency  was  not  only 
because  they  feared  he  might  be  the 
most  popular  public  figure  in  South  Viet- 
nam but  also  because  he  has  given  indi- 
cation that  he  does  not  reject  the  idea 
that  some  form  of  a  coalition  govern- 
ment may  have  to  be  worked  out  with  the 
Vietcong  and  some  form  of  unification 
with  North  Vietnam.  Of  course,  in  South 
Vietnam  today,  even  advocating  any 
form  of  neutralism  is  a  crime  subject  to 
imprisonment  upon  conviction,  and  the 
very  thought  of  a  possible  recognition  of 
the  Vietcong  for  purposes  of  peace  nego- 
tiations would  disqualify  anyeme  for  pub- 
lic office  on  the  part  of  the  military  dicta- 
tors of  South  Vietnam. 

Yet  the  Vietcong  have  wide  support 
among  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  It 
is  so  hard  to  get  that  fact  through  to  the 
American  people.  But  interestingly 
enough,  it  is  known  everywhere  else  in 
the  world. 

That  is  why  the  moment  we  withdraw 
American  bayonets  from  South  Viet- 
nam, the  mass  of  the  people  will  over- 
run the  dictatorship  we  are  supporting, 
and  there  will  be  a  shocking  slaughter 
and  massacre,  possibly  unequaled  in  hu- 
man history — unless  we  follow  a  course 
of  action  such  as  I  am  suggesting  today, 
whereby  other  nations  will  move  in,  un- 
der International  law.  to  enforce  a  peace, 
not  make  war,  and  to  exercise  control 
for  that  period  of  time  necessary  for  a 
viable  government  to  be  established  and 
for  agreements  to  be  reached. 

Then  perhaps  we  will  recognize  that 
there  is  a  Vietcong;  and  will  recognize 
what  this  administration  just  never 
wants  to  bring  itself  to  recognize:  That 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and  we  have  no  business  in  it.  It 
does  not  involve  the  slightest  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

That  is  why  so  many  of  the  world  au- 
thorities on  Southeast  Asia  are  so  em- 
phatically critical  of  the  policy  that  the 
United  States  is  following  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  in  South  Viet- 
nam today  it  not  onl:g  is  a  crime  to  advo- 
cate coalition  and  neutralism,  but  it  will 
disqualify  anyone  running  for  public  of- 
fice, at  least  it  would  have  if  he  sought 
to  run  for  public  office  in  this  last  elec- 
tion. Mr.  President,  that  also  Is  Interest- 
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ing  proof  of  what  we  are  supporting  over 
there.  We  are  supporting  a  dictatorship. 
More  and  more  of  oui-  fellow  Americsm 
citizens  are  coming  to  realize  that  we  are 
sending  American  soldiers  to  their  deaths 
on  the  battlefields  of  South  Vietnam  in 
an  undeclared  war  in  order  to  maintain 
in  power  the  military  dictatorship  now 
headed  by  Generals  Thieu  and  Ky,  and 
our  continued  participation  in  the  war  is 
becoming  more  and  more  unacceptable, 
in  our  country  and  around  the  world. 

In  spite  of  all  the  propaganda  and 
alibis  that  are  being  put  out  by  Secretary 
Rusk  in  Washington,  D.C..  and  Ambas- 
sador Bunker  in  Saigon,  seeking  to  create 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  people  the 
impression  that  the  recent  elections 
were  democratic,  the  fact  is  that  they 
were  elections  dictated  by  the  military 
junta. 

Also  contrary  to  the  propaganda  that 
we  have  engineered  the  first  election  in 
Vietnam,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
such  controlled  elections  have  been  held 
in  South  Vietnam.  We  should  not  forget 
that  Diem,  our  first  puppet,  was  pro- 
claimed by  us  to  have  been  elected  at 
the  ballot  boxes  of  South  Vietnam  in 
1955.  That  election  was  in  fact  limited 
and  restricted  to  our  selected  puppet 
candidate  Diem,  who  in  what  amounted 
to  a  mock  election,  ran  against  Bao  Dai, 
the  Emperor,  who  everyone  knew  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  out  of  office  be- 
fore the  election  was  held  insofar  as 
keeping  any  real  power  was  concerned. 

The  election  of  Diem  was  but  a  cha- 
rade to  give  the  false  impression  that  he 
had  been  legitimized  as  the  liead  of  state. 
Most  of  the  world  knew  that  he  was  the 
illegitimate  offspring  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department,  as  far  as  his  diplomatic  and 
governmental  standing  was  concerned. 
We  gave  him  birth  as  far  as  political 
power  is  concerned.  Do  not  forget  that 
Diem  was  a  South  Vietnamese  exile  in 
the  United  States,  who  had  never  fought 
the  French  1  hour.  He  ran  out  of  Viet- 
nam and  came  to  the  United  States,  and 
John  Foster  Dulles,  the  American  Secre- 
tary of  State,  took  him  over,  they  indoc- 
trinated him  down  at  the  CIA,  the  Pen- 
tagon, and  the  State  Department,  and 
then  we  in  the  United  States  took  him 
back  to  Vietnam.  We  set  him  up  in 
power.  We  financed  him.  We  m.ilitarized 
him.  We  directed  him. 

We  have  directed  every  military  junta 
puppet  ever  since.  Most  of  the  world 
knows  it,  but  still  many  Americans  do 
not  seem  to  know  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  further  that  this 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  credibility  gap 
that  has  developed  in  this  covmtry,  be- 
tween the  shocking  falsity  of  the  propa- 
ganda of  recent  administrations,  and 
fact.  One  of  our  great  problems  is  to  ob- 
tain an  enlightened  public  understand- 
ing of  the  basis  for  the  war,  to  get  these 
facts  understood. 

I  happen  to  be  one  Senator,  as  my  fel- 
low Senators  know,  who  has  rejected  the 
argument,  every  time  it  has  been  made, 
that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  how 
we  got  in — we  must  now  win  and  get  out. 

It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
how  we  got  in.  because  the  world  under- 
stands how  we  got  in:  and  until  we  cor- 
rect the  mistakes  involved  in  our  going 
In,  we  will  not  be  able,  Mr.  President,  to 


obtain  the  support  of  the  world  for  our 
course  of  action. 

I  believe  the  best  way  to  obtain  that 
support  is  for  us  now,  at  long  last,  to  say 
to  the  United  Nations.  "We  call  upon 
vou  to  take  jurisdiction,  and  we  will  abide 
by  the  results."  That  is  what  my  resolu- 
tion proposes. 

The  election  of  Diem  was  but  a  cha- 
rade, as  I  say,  inflicted  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  the  State  Department.  The 
1967  election  has  only  brought  us  back  to 
where  we  were  in  Vietnam  12  years  ago, 
unde«Diem. 

Every  Communist  coimtrs'  has  elec- 
tions, too.  The  party  puts  up  the  candi- 
dates and  the  people  turn  out  up  to  95 
percent  to  vote  for  it.  They  call  that 
democracy,  and  the  sad  thing  is  that  we 
are  beginning  to  call  it  democracy,  too. 
Thus  are  our  standards  corrupted  every 
time  we  accept  the  standards  of  our  en- 
emy— be  it  a  militarv-  junta  or  a  Com- 
munist state.  Freedom  is  as  lacking  in  a 
junta  state  as  in  a  Communist  state. 

As  one  who  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  debate  over  Vietnam  policy  since 
1954,  I  want  to  point  out  one  notable 
change  in  official  attitudes  toward  it.  The 
change  was  inevitable,  and  was  predicted 
and  anticipated  by  Senator  Gruening 
and  myself  from  the  very  beginning.  It  is 
the  dramatic  change  from  the  position 
that  the  United  States  would  wage  war 
patiently,  without  seeking  victori',  and 
for  5.  10.  20  years  or  however  long  it 
might  take  to  win  in  South  Vietnam. 

That  is  no  longer  the  dominant  offi- 
cial attitude.  Today,  the  attitude  is  one 
of  impatience,  even  urgency,  that  the 
war  be  wound  up  quickly — at  least  be- 
fore the  political  conventions  of  next 
summer.  Today,  it  is  the  political  climate 
in  the  United  States  that  is  dictating  our 
military  moves  in  Vietnam,  because 
even-'  citizen  in  the  land  knows  that  the 
America r  •  re  not  going  to  support 

a  low-V  .  5. 10.  20  years  or  how- 

ever 1 

The  ^oiDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  tenator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon may  proceed  for  7  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  the  con- 
cept of  indefinite  war  abroad  was  un- 
realistic from  the  very  beginning.  Any- 
one who  went  through  the  Korean  war 
knows  it.  The  old  British  colonial  ex- 
perience of  fighting  perpetual  and  in- 
decisive warfare  on  the  far  borders  of 
India,  against  the  French  in  colonial 
America,  and  on  the  fringes  of  the  upper 
Nile — wars  without  beginning  or  end, 
wars  whose  objectives  were  buried  in  the 
financial  affairs  of  private  corporations 
and  glorified  to  the  people  with  the  pag- 
eantry of  imperial  Britain — such  wars 
are  not  for  Americans. 

We  have  the  greatest  militar^'  machine 
ever  assembled  in  the  histon-'  of  the 
world.  Our  gross  national  product  of 
$775  billion  a  year  compares  with  North 
Vietnam's  gross  national  product  of  $1 
billion  a  year,  and  that  was  before  the 
bombing  t)egan.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Americans  ask  why  we  have  been  un- 


able to  drive  North  Vietnam  into  sur- 
render, for  if  we  cannot  do  so  in  this 
vast  mismatch  of  military  power,  just 
how  much  good  is  military  power,  any- 
way. 

The  longer  the  war  drags  on,  the  more 
it  challenges  all  our  assumptions  of  the 
supremacy  of  military  power:  the  more 
it  costs  us  in  friendship  and  support 
among  the  people  of  other  countries:  the 
more  money,  energy,  and  creativity  it 
drains  away  from  the  urgent  needs  of 
American  society. 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  are  going 
to  allow  it  to  drag  on.  and  I  believe  the 
admmistration  now  recognises  that  it 
cannot  allow  it  to  drag  on  and  still  re- 
main in  office. 

The  question  is,  What  next  step  should 
we  take?  I  believe  my  resolution  is  a 
step  that  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
world  and  by  the  American  people  when 
they  come  to  understand  its  import  and 
its  content. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  submit  a  concur- 
rent resolution  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be,  printed  at  this  point  in 
tlie  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
printed  :n  the  Record,  as  requested  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The   concurrent   resolution    'S.    Con. 
Res.  44)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  44 

Wliereas  the  United  States  Is  now  fighting 
a  major  land  war  In  Southeast  Asia  which 
threatens  to  widen  into  World  War  III  and 
a  nuclear  holocaust  which  could  deetroy  civi- 
lization; and 

Whereas  the  primary  purpose  of  the  tJnlted 
Nations  is  to  maintain  International  peace 
and  security  and  to  take  collective  measures 
to  remove  threats  to  world  peace;  and 

Whereas  in  ratifying  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  the  United  States  undertook 
a  solemn  treaty  commitment  to  settle  Inter- 
national disputes  by  peaceful  means;  and 

Whereas  under  the  Charter  the  Security 
Council  has  primary  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  which  devolves  to  the 
General  Assembly  when  the  CouncU  Is  tm- 
able  to  act;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  failed  to 
take  effective  steps  to  bring  about  Unlt«d 
Nations  Involvement  which  would  bring  an 
end  to  the  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that — 

1.  The  President  should  request  an  emer- 
gency meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  to  consider  all  aspects  of  the 
conflict  In  Vietnam  and  to  act  to  end  the 
conflict,  pledging  the  United  States  in  ad- 
vance to  accept  and  carry  out  any  decision  on 
the  matter  by  the  Council,  in  accordance 
with  article  25  of  the  Charter. 

2.  If  the  Security  Council  Is  unable  to  act, 
the  United  States  should  take  all  steps  nec- 
essary to  assure  action  on  the  Issue  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

3.  The  United  States  objectives  In  the 
United  Nations  should  be  to  obtain — 

(a)  support  for  an  Immediate  cessation  of 
hostUltles  by  all  parties,  and 

(b)  recommendations  for  appropriate 
measures,  such  as  the  convening  of  an  in- 
ternational conference,  for  reaching  a  per- 
manent settlement  which  will  assure  a  last- 
ing peace  for  Southeast  Asia. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  I  have 
summarized  the  resolution  during  the 
course  of  my  speech.  I  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  the  thrust  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  that  we  call  upon  the  United  Na- 
tions, either  through  the  Security  Coun- 
cil or  the  General  Assembly,  to  take 
jurisdiction  over  the  war  and  that  we 
pledge  to  abide  by  the  decisions  it 
reaches  and  the  orders  it  issues 

The  concurrent  resolution  calls  for  the 
United  Nations  to  proceed  to  ask  for  a 
cease-fire,  which  means  an  attempt  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  killing. 

Here  Is  a  resolution.  In  my  judgment, 
that  is  a  very  appropriate  course  of  ac- 
tion for  us  to  follow.  I  consider  it  really 
supplementary  to  the  resolution  that  tne 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  now  has 
under  consideration,  submitted  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PuiBRiCHTl,  which  resolution  seeks 
to  place  long  overdue  checks  upon  the 
exercise  of  executive  discretion  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy. 

This  resolution.  I  think,  is  another  im- 
portant step  that  ought  to  be  taken  to 
return  the  American  people  once  again 
within  the  framework  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution and  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

ExHiBrr  1 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  11,  1967] 

Toward  Negotiations  Wtth  Hanoi 
To  the  Editor: 

As  your  excellent  editorial  "Generals  Out 
of  Control"  (Sept.  1)  recently  pointed  out. 
It  Is  gravely  disturbing  that  our  top  military 
men  are  being  encouraged  to  contradict 
their  civilian  superior  on  a  major  policy  ques- 
tion :  whether  to  escalate  further  our  air  war 
against  North  Vietnam. 

But  I  beg  to  differ  with  your  suggestion 
that  another  "bombing  pause"  should  be 
undertaken,  as  "an  Indispensable  precedent 
to  opening  negotiations  with  Hanoi  for  a 
political  solution."  I  fully  agree  that  Hanoi 
will  not  negotiate,  or  promise  to  negotiate, 
so  long  as  our  bombing  of  the  North  con- 
tinues, but  I  doubt  the  usefulness  of  another, 
obviously  temporary,  "pause." 

If  Hanoi  were  eager  to  sUrt  negotiations, 
even  a  pause  might  give  It  the  opportunity. 
But  If.  as  seems  more  likely,  Hanoi  believes 
It  is  vanning  and  has  no  desire  to  negotiate, 
then  It  will  scoff  at  any  pause,  as  it  has  In 
the  past. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  really  want 
negotiations  land  no  other  road  to  a  speedy 
end  to  the  war  seems  open) ,  we  must  try  to 
find  a  way  to  make  It  Impossible  for  Hanoi 
not  to  negotiate.  The  first  step  would  be  to 
remove  altogether  what  U  Thant  and  the 
East  European  Communists  and  many  non- 
allgneds — and  Hanoi  Itself— have  said  Is  the 
fatal  obstacle  to  talks,  without  attempting  to 
obtain  a  prior  commitment  from  the  other 

side. 

ornciAL  stand  on  bombing 

The  coming  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly offers  an  opportune  occasion  to  make 
maximum  use  of  such  a  decision.  If.  for  ex- 
ample. President  Johnson  were  to  announce 
our  willingness  to  stop  the  bombing  and 
were  at  the  same  time  to  invite  a  group  of 
neutral  nations  to  arrange  a  time  and  place 
for  negotiations,  the  whole  poUtlcal  atmos- 
phere would  change.  Hanoi  would  then  be 
under  tremendous  pressure  to  enter  Into 
negotiations,  pressure  that  hopefully  would 
b*  enough  to  overcome  the  steady  counter- 
pressure  from  Peking. 

As  Secretary  McNamara's  fact-filled  anal- 
ysis of  the  bombing  In  the  North  makes  clear, 
the  -nllltary  advantages  of  the  bombing  are 
not  compelling,  and  the  disadvantage  of  a 
cessation  would  b«  manageable.  Indeed,  there 
can  be  no  certainty  that  Hanoi  would  re- 


spond to  c&ssatlon  by  stepping  up  the  flow 
of  men  and  supplies  to  the  South,  as  the 
generals  so  positively  predict.  The  response 
of  Hanoi  might  Just  as  well  be  the  contrary: 
the  flow  might  be  cut  back  to  the  pre-Febru- 
ary  1965  level  when  we  started  the  bombing. 

In  any  case,  whatever  the  short-run  mili- 
tary result  of  cessation,  if  such  bold  action 
on  our  part  were  to  open  the  way  for  negotia- 
tions and  an  end  to  the  fighting,  the  saving 
of  lives  would  be  tremendous.  Do  we  have 
available  to  us  a  better  method  of  achieving 
peace? 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 

Member  of  Congress, 
23d  District,  New  York. 

Washington,  October  1, 1967. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowmg  bills  of  the  Senate : 

S.  163.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO  Charles 
M   Blckart,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  (retired);  and 

S  636.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chin 
Shee  Shlu. 


PANIC  WILL  NOT  SOLVE  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  an  old 
proverb  says  that  if  you  give  a  man  a  fish 
you  feed  him  for  a  day.  but  if  you  teach 
him  to  fish,  he  can  provide  for  his  life- 
time. 

In  modem  America,  with  the  impact  of 
changing  technology  visible  throughout 
our  society,  this  proverb  has  an  exceed- 
ingly poignant  message  for  all  of  us. 

In  the  wake  of  one  of  the  worst  sum- 
mers ever  endured  by  this  Nation — in  the 
wake  of  rioting,  of  abject  poverty  and  un- 
employment and  miserable  housing  con- 
ditions— there  are  those  today  who  seek 
quick,  easy  solutions.  There  are  tho.se  who 
say.  in  effect,  that  we  must  give  the  in- 
habitants of  our  ghettos  a  fish,  rather 
than  teaching  them  to  fish. 

Specifically,  they  are  urging  that  we 
create — on  a  crash  basis — millions  of  new 
jobs  to  alleviate  the  problems  in  our 
slums. 

But,  Mr.  President,  like  so  many  sug- 
gestions which  are  born  out  of  panic,  this 
plan  of  action  ignores  the  facts.  And  the 
facts  are  these:  There  is  no  shortage  of 
jobs  in  America  today;  there  is  a  short- 
age of  trained  manpower  to  fill  them. 

At  the  end  of  July,  for  example,  there 
were  343,100  unfilled  openings  listed  at 
the  2,200  State  public  employment  offices 
across  the  country.  And,  as  recently  as 
June  1.  nearly  200,000  of  these  openings 
had  been  unfilled  for  over  30  days. 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  large 
number  of  openings  not  listed  with  the 
employment  service.  The  real  figure  of 
unfilled  jobs  is  probably  above  the  million 
mark. 


The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  most  of 
these  unfilled  jobs  require  a  higher  meas- 
ure of  skill  than  the  hard-core  disad- 
vantaged now  possess.  And  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  only  one  realistic  solution: 
Seeing  that  the  jobless  and  the  under- 
employed are  prepared  to  fill  those  jobs. 

Nearly  3  million  Americans  are  now 
unemployed,  and  millions  of  others  share 
serious  employment  problems — poverty- 
level  wages,  involuntary  part-time  work, 
dead  end  jobs.  For  many  of  these,  the 
future  is  bleak. 

What  these  disadvantaged  citizens 
need  is  not  just  a  job,  but  a  job  with  a 
brieht  future.  In  the  words  of  the  prov- 
erb, they  need  to  learn  to  fish  for  them- 
selves— for  a  lifetime. 

The  1960's  ^ave  been  marked  by  un- 
precedented national  action  to  wipe  out 
poverty,  bigotry,  and  disease — all  those 
factors  that  put  some  citizens  at  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage  in  employment. 

In  the  past  5  years  alone,  the  Congress 
has  enacted  the  most  impressive  array  of 
social  and  economic  legislation  ever  pro- 
duced over  a  comparable  timespan.  Mil- 
lions are  benefiting  from  these  new  laws. 

Included  in  this  mighty  harvest  of  new 
legislation  is  a  series  of  laws  geared  to 
help  solve  the  long-term  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged:  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  and  its  amend- 
ments; the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
and  its  amendments;  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act;  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act;  the  Civil  Rights 
Act;  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
amendments,  which  include  a  higher 
minimum  wage. 

Most  wisely,  these  laws  allow  a  large 
body  of  citizens  who  once  lackeid  hope 
to  build  for  the  future.  As  JoseTDrtega 
Gasset  once  said : 

Nothing  has  any  sense  for  a  man  except 
Insofar  as  It  is  directed  toward  the  future. 

This  is  no  less  true  in  America  today. 

As  we  seek  ways  to  provide  every 
4jnerican  with  a  decent  :ob  at  a  living 
wage,  it  will  not  impede  our  progress  to 
look  at  the  substantial  gains  we  have 
made  in  recent  years  under  a  human  rec- 
lamation program  without  pa;,allel  in 
world  history.  What  has  taken  place 
over  the  past  5  years  represents  the 
most  glowing  social  chapter  in  U.S.  his- 
tory. 

By  this  summer,  for  example:  979,000 
training  opportunities  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  had  been 
opened  up  under  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act;  some  1.013.000 
impoverished  boys  and  girls  had  received 
fresh  starts  in  life  through  enrollment 
in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps:  300,- 
000  young  men  and  women,  who  might 
have  been  driven  out  of  school  for  lack 
of  funds,  had  continued  their  all-impor- 
tant education  through  the  college  work- 
study  program;  169.000  needy  persons, 
most  family  breadwinners,  have  bene- 
fited from  the  work -experience  and 
training  program:  thousands  of  poor 
youths,  many  of  whom  could  barely  read 
and  write  had  received  training  and  em- 
ployment through  the  Job  Corps;  Nearly 
2.4  million  youngsters  had  been  served 
by  neighborhood  youth  opportunity 
centers  across  the  country.  They  re- 
ceived counseling,  testing,  and  place- 
ment in  jobs  or  suitable  training  or  were 
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referred  to  agencies  that  could  provide 
services  needed  to  increase  their  employ- 
ability:  about  61.000  imemployed  and 
underemployed  persons  in  19  cities  and 
two  ruial  areas  were  slated  to  receive 
whatever  job  assistance  they  require 
under  the  concentrated  employment 
program. 

In  the  past  3  years  alone,  we  have 
made  landmark  advances  toward  provid- 
ing  full  opportunity  for  every  citizen.  For 
example:  Between  1»2  and  2  million 
people  are  in  school,  training  on  jobs  be- 
cause of  these  newly  developed  pro- 
grams. Otherwise,  they  would  be  out  of 
school  and  out  of  work;  the  number  of 
long-term  or  "hard-core"  jobless — per- 
sons out  of  work  15  weeks  or  longer— 
has  been  cut  by  more  than  half— from 
929,000  in  August  1964  to  441,000  in 
August  1967. 

These  strategic  programs  hold  long- 
term  promise  not  only  for  the  once-for- 
gotten disadvantaged  who  are  now  able 
to  Uft  themselves,  but  for  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  which  benefits  from  their  new 
skills. 

This  promise  is  evident  in  the  fact  that 
three  out  of  four  trainees  who  complete 
their  classroom  work  under  MDTA  move 
on  to  regular  employment  and  nearly 
nine  out  of  10  who  complete  on-the-job 
training  become  gainfully  employed. 
Under  this  vital  program,  workers  once 
handicapped  by  lack  of  skill  are  now  liv- 
ing and  working  in  self-respect  as  ma- 
chine operators,  clerk-typists,  combina- 
tion welders,  nurse's  aides,  automobile 
mechanics,  automobile  body  repairmen, 
practical  nurses,  and  trained  salespeople. 
Others  face  the  future  with  bright  career 
hopes  in  several  hundred  other  occupa- 
tions. 

It  is  most  heartening  news  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  beginning  to  get 
back  through  taxes  what  it  pays  for 
training. 

President  Jolinson  has  said,  for  ex- 
ample: 

The  average  trainee  In  on-the-job  training 
programs  developed  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment Is  returning  the  total  cost  of  his  train- 
ing to  the  Treasury  In  less  than  two  years. 
There  will  continue  to  be  dividends  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  fact  is  that  an  average  on-the-job 
trainee  repays  the  Federal  Government 
over  half  of  its  investment  in  him  in  his 
first  year  of  training.  By  the  time  the 
second  year  of  training  is  over,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  repaid  in  full. 

The  promise  of  these  programs  is  also 
evident  in  the  cases  of  great  numbers  of 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enroUees— in 
"*  urban  as  well  as  rural  areas— who  have 
prepared  for  permanent  careers  by  serv- 
ing as  aides  in  schools  and  libraries,  parks 
and  hospitals,  cafeterias,  and  museums. 
These  young  people  are  building  for  their 
own  future  as  they  help  improve  their 
communities. 

Individual  cases,  not  statistics,  best  tell 
the  success  stories  being  written  under 
these  programs  every  day  in  cities  and 
towns  across  the  Nation. 

In  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  a  father  of  four  lost 
his  job  as  a  member  of  a  labor  gang  with 
a  railroad  company  because  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  force.  Unskilled,  he  was  jobless 
for  nearly  a  year  before  enrolling  in  a 


cook's  course  under  MDTA.  But  aft-er  19 
weeks  of  training,  he  was  rehired  by  that 
same  railroad  company— as  a  cook  with 
a  starting  wage  of  $3  an  hour. 

In  Jacksonville.  Fla..  a  17-year-old  11th 
grade  dropout  could  not  find  a  job  any- 
where. A  member  of  a  family  that  had 
been  on  welfare  for  three  generations, 
she  wanted  to  get  off  welfare  at  any  cost. 
She  joined  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  was  placed  as  a  nurse's  aid  at 
a  home  for  the  aged.  Because  of  bad 
health,  she  had  to  quit  after  6  months. 
But  she  returned  to  the  NYC  and  would 
not  give  up.  She  finished  high  school  at 
night  last  June  and  the  hospital  re- 
warded her  efforts  by  hiring  her  as  a  full- 
time  nui-se's  aid.  She  is  now  being 
groomed  by  the  hospital  for  a  scholar- 
ship to  study  to  be  a  registered  nurse. 

Down  in  Louisiana,  a  25-year-old  Ne- 
gro woman,  abandoned  by  her  husband 
and  supporting  four  small  cliildren  on 
welfare,  could  not  even  get  a  job  as  a 
domestic  in  her  small  town  because  of 
a  surplus  of  labor.  But  she  enrolled  in 
an  MDTA  secretarial  course  and  Is  now 
a  secretary  in  New  Orleans.  On  receiv- 
ing her  first  check,  she  beamed : 

This  Is  the  first  time  I've  ever  seen  my 
name  on  a  paycheck.  Ifs  po  beautiful  I'd 
like  to  frame  It.  Now  I'm  a  taxpayer. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  similar  stories  unfolding  across 
the  country.  Graduates  of  these  train- 
ing and  educational  programs  are  now- 
better  equipped  to  enter  the  world  of 
work. 

It  is  obvious  that  maximum  prepara- 
tion is  the  key  to  getting  ahead  today— 
and  every  citizen  should  have  full  op- 
portunity to  make  as  much  sense  out 
of  his  life  as  possible. 

Certainly,  the  mistakes,  oversights,  and 
general  apathy  of  more  than  a  century 
will  not  be  righted  by  pat  or  short-cut 
solutions.  We  must  continue  to 
strengthen  those  programs  that  prepare 
the   disadvantaged  to  make  their  way 

alone. 

Makeshift  jobs  are  not  the  answer. 
The  rapid  advance  of  modem  technol- 
ogy is  leading  to  fundamental  changes 
in  the  occupational  structure.  These 
changes  will  spell  an  increasingly  grirn 
employment  outlook  for  the  ill-prepared 
worker  over  the  long  run.  , 

Consequently,  education  and  training 
are  essential  if  a  person  is  to  have  pros- 
pects for  the  jobs  of  the  future.  Over  the 
next  10  years,  for  instance,  the  fastest 
growins  occupations  will  be  in  the  pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  kindred  cate- 
gories. While  total  employment  is  ex- 
pected to  grow  about  a  quarter  between 
1964  and  1975.  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
number  of  white-collar  jobs  will  increase 
by  nearlv  a  third  and  blue-collar  jobs  by  a 
fifth  So  bv  197&,  it  is  expected  that 
white-collar  jobs  may  constitute  nearly 
half  of  all  employed  workers,  compared 
\\ith   slightly   more   than   two-fifths  in 

1964. 

Unemployment  will  continue,  then,  to 
fall  mo.'^t  heavily  on  the  least  educated 
and  least  prepared  for  work.  Young 
workers  with  less  than  8  years  of 
schooling,  for  example,  will  have  se\en 
times  the  jobless  rate  of  college  gradu- 
ates and.  tragically,  laborers,  the  least 


skilled  group,  are  seven  times  more  likely 
to  be  out  of  work  than  professional 
workers. 

The  urgency  for  maximum  prepara- 
tion is  emphasized  by  the  probability 
that  American  workers  may  face  numer- 
ous job  changes  during  a  career.  A  20- 
year-old  man  today,  for  instance,  could 
be  expected  to  change  jobs  six  or  seven 
times  during  his  worklife  expectancy  of 
43  years.  This  speaks  loudly  for  a  back- 
ground that  will  enable  a  person  to  adapt 
to  the  training  and  retraining  necessary 
to  permit  a  change  of  jobs. 

Being  thrown  out  of  work  because  your 
employer  closes  shop  Is  tough  enough  wtoen 
you're  young — 

Said  one  man  who  learned  the  hard 
way — 

But,  when  you're  over  50.  Ifs  murder.  No 
employer  would  ever  consider  hiring  me  at 
my  age 

President  Johnson  captured  the  es- 
sence of  what  must  be  done  in  his  March 
14,  1967,  message  to  the  Congress  on  ur- 
ban and  rural  poverty: 

Let  it  be  said  that  in  our  time,  we  pursued 
a  strategy  against  poverty  so  that  each  man 
had  a  chance  to  be  himself. 

Let  it  be  said  that  in  our  time,  we  offered 
him  the  means  to  become  a  free  man — for 
his  sake,  and  for  our  own. 

Shortcut  solutions  to  the  complex  em- 
plovment  problems  in  our  changing  so- 
ciety are  not  the  answer.  Rather,  the 
answer  lies  in  providing  each  citizen 
with  the  opportunity  to  prepare  himself 
for  existing  jobs — meaningful  and  re- 
warding jobs.  Makeshift  work  will  not 
solve  the  problems  of  the  unskilled  man 
or  woman.  It  only  forestalls  his  or  her 
day  of  reckoning.  Every  American  needs 
full  opportunity,  not  public  doles. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress to  support  the  strengthening  of 
those  programs  that  are  helping  so  many 
fellow  citizens  break  the  shackles  of  pov- 
erty. Nothing  less  will  do. 


NEW  TOOLS  FOR  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
now  pending  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Research  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  the 
Full  Opportunity  and  Social  Accounting 
Actof  1967,  S.  843. 

This  historic  proposal,  authored  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and 
coauthored  by  10  other  Senators,  includ- 
ing mvself.  is  aimed  at  establishing  order 
among  often  competing  and  overlapping 
governmental    programs    in    the    social 

field. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Research,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  re- 
cently completed  5  days  of  hearings  and 
a  day-long  seminar  on  this  legislation. 
The  Full  Opportunity  and  Social  Ac- 
counting Act  has  won  wide  supjwrt  from 
social  scientists.  Federal  govemmental 
agencies  involved  in  social  programs, 
civil  rights  leaders,  social  workers,  and 
officials  at  all  levels  of  government. 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  Progres- 
sive magazine,  there  appears  an  article 
by  Senator  Walter  F.  MoND.^LE.  explain- 
ing in  cogent,  convincing  terms  the  need 
for  this  act. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle. "New  Tools  for  Social  Progress.' 
by    Senator    Walter    F.    Mondale,    of 
Minnesota,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Tools  for  Scci.\l  Pbogkess 
( By  Senator  Waltes  P.  Mondale) 
'  Early  this  year,  the  National  Committee 
Against  Discrimination  In  Hotislng  charged 
that  for  the  past  three  decades,  good  Inten- 
tions notwithstanding,  various  Federal  pro- 
grams had  fostered  racial  segregation  and 
consequently  trapped  Negroes  In  slum  ghet- 
tos. 

Their  specific  criticisms  attacked  a  broad 
range  of  programs  and  ]x>llctes.  among  them 
urban  renewal,  transportation,  and  public 
housing.  Some  of  the  programs  the  Commit- 
tee cited  sought  to  Improve  American  society 
generally;  others,  such  as  public  housing, 
aimed  at  Improving  the  condition  of  the 
poor.  Of  urban  renewal,  the  Committee 
charged  that  the  programs  "have  consistent- 
ly violated  the  rights  of  Negro  Americans 
and  other  minorities  by  forcing  their  con- 
tinuous upheaval  and  relocation  In  racially 
segregated  areas  to  accommodate  local  com- 
munity prejudices." 

Because  the  main  target  of  the  criticism 
was  the  Department  of  Housing  and  tJrban 
Development.  HUD  Secretary  Robert  C. 
Weaver  prepared  an  eight-page  response 
which  said,  generally,  that  the  Department 
was  doing  the  best  It  could  under  current 
laws  but  stronger  legislation  was  needed. 

There  the  matter  rests,  and  as  a  United 
States  Senator  who  has  voted  for  some  of  the 
programs,  or  supported  others  enacted  before 
I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  am  perplexed  and 
troubled. 

As  the  situation  now  stands,  there  Is  no 
prospect  for  an  accurate  and  public  account- 
ing of  the  extent  of  racial  segregation  In  the 
United  States  that  would  enable  us  to  de- 
termine whether  government  programs  are 
cures  or  contributors  to  the  perpetuation  of 
this  social  cancer. 

The  lack  of  verifiable,  public  information 
exists  In  a  number  of  broad  areas:  physical 
health  and  mental  Illness,  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation, the  effect  upon  society  of  a  gradually 
deteriorating  nalur.^1  environment 

Unhappily,  we  have  had  a  whole  summer 
of  unprecedented  violence  In  our  cities  that 
revealed  glaringly  the  shocking  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
soclaa  Ills  that  plague  our  rich  nation.  The 
proliferation  of  ad  hoc  committees  at  the 
national,  state,  and  local  levels  to  determine 
the  causes  of  rioting  In  the  urban  ghettos  Is 
ample  evidence  of  the  need  for  an  on-going, 
perm-uient  coordination  of  these  social  indi- 
cators. In  these  cases  violence  serves  as  a 
measure  of  the  lack  of  Jobs,  poor  health 
care.  Inferior  educational  opportunity,  de 
facto  segregation,  and  the  multitude  of  other 
burdens  that  grind  upon  the  poor  a.ni  those 
discriminated  against  by  the  majority. 

There  certainly  must  be  more  peaceful 
ways  than  riot,  and  hopefully  more  precise 
methods,  too.  to  measure  our  failures  and 
document  the  considerable  successes  of  gov- 
ernmental efforts  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
American  life.  Obviously,  we  need  better  In- 
dicators. For  America  to  approach  the  future 
unequipped  to  evaluate  and  plan  effectively 
Is  to  Invite  chaos. 

One  of  the  social  sciences,  economics,  has 
proven  that  by  carefully  measuring  and 
watching  various  Indicators  such  as  retail 
sales  volume,  amount  of  new  Investment,  and 
levels  of  gross  national  product,  we  can  take 
action  to  head  off  economic  disaster.  What 
do  the  social  sciences  have  to  offer  In  non- 
economic  areas  of  the  human  condition?  Very 
little  of  a  solid  or  continuous  nature.  We  now 
have  no  comparative  system  that  will  alert 


us  to  social  disaster — a  system  of  social  in- 
dicators, widely  broadcast,  by  which  we  could 
keep  watch  In  a  general  way  on  the  social 
processes  In  our  nation  and  plan  of  society's 
orderly  development. 

Instead,  we  undertake  ambitious  and 
laudable  programs,  and  watch  In  shocked 
amazement  when  the  reaction  Is  different 
from  what  we  expected.  Then  we  scramble  to 
txy  to  ascertain  the  facts,  often  with  dubious 
success. 

Take  urban  renewal,  for  example.  For  a 
decade,  urban  renewal  has  been  held  high  as 
the  salvation  of  our  rotting  cities,  and 
damned  as  merely  exporting  the  poor  to  new 
ghettos. 

In  my  files  are  two  magazine  articles  pub- 
lished within  three  months  of  each  other  in 
1965.  One  of  these,  a  critical  article,  cites  a 
1961  report  that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
placed poor  were  relocated  In  new  slums 
while  high-income  famlUes  occupied  the 
handsome  new  glass  and  steel  towers.  The 
other  article,  on  the  optimistic  side,  reported 
a  1964  finding  that  only  eight  per  cent  of 
displaced  slum  families  remained  afterward 
In  substandard  housing.  The  three-year  time 
difference  between  the  studies  could  ac- 
count for  at  least  some  of  the  disparity — 
perhaps  all.  But  In  any  ease  there  are  no 
clear,  current,  public,  well-announced  figures 
available  to  refute  or  support  either  claim. 
The  two  articles  punctuate  our  Ignorance 
about  the  real  effects  of  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  and  promising  Federal  programs. 
We  know  we  are  building  new  buildings,  but 
*hat  are  we  doing  to  people? 

The  absence  of  adequate,  puhlicly-an- 
ncninced  Indicators  can  also  veil  our  successes 
and  encourage  mistaken  exploitation  of  sur- 
face Indications  of  failure,  whether  it  be  the 
testing  of  new  educational  techniques,  meth- 
ods of  fighting  crime,  or  the  administration 
of  welfare  funds.  As  The  Progressive  noted  in 
ixs  June  Issue.  White  House  aide  Joseph  Call- 
fano  had  performed  the  distinct  service  of 
coordinating  welfare  data  revealing  that  only 
50.000  of  the  7.3  million  persons  receiving 
welfare  throughout  the  nation  are  actually 
capable  of  being  trained  to  hold  Jobs.  This 
data,  pulled  together  for  the  first  time,  effec- 
tively refutes  the  conservative  bugaboo  that, 
as  The  Prcgres-rive  put  It.  "Americans  on 
public  welfare  rolls  are  lazy  bums  leeching 
on  society  .  .  ." 

What  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  as  our  pre.";- 
ent  programs  continue  In  their  sometimes 
uncertain  way.  we  must  undertake  to  devise 
statistical  and  analytical  methods  to  help  us 
find  out  what  we  have  done  and  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing.  To  say  that  our  social  pro- 
grams may  be  Imperfect  and  sometimes  miss 
the  mark  Is  not  to  say.  of  course,  that  we 
should  halt  all  attempts  toward  social  bet- 
terment. But  perhaps  we  can  find  ways  to  get 
more  done  at  less  cost  and  with  less  waste 
motion. 

Beyond  the  establishment  of  social  meas- 
ures, there  should  be  persistent  and  percep- 
tive and  continuing  high  level  analysis  of 
our  social  processes,  their  problems  and  p>os- 
siblUtles.  such  as  is  provided  for  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  In 
the  economic  field. 

Man's  oldest  method  of  self -education  Is 
trial  and  error,  but  It  Is  also  the  least  effi- 
cient. Try  we  must,  but  there  are  ways  of 
reducing  the  margin  of  error. 

Incessant  trial  and  error  and  the  absence 
of  accurate  measurement  sap  public  con- 
fidence In  otherwise  highly  desirable  pro- 
grams, and  this  perhaps  is  the  core  of  dis- 
agreement about  many  programs  d?.signed  to 
Improve  the  public  welfare:  programs  en- 
conip&ssing  health,  education,  transporta- 
tion. How  do  we  measure  success  in  terms 
that  reflect  impact  on  Individuals?  By 
amount  of  money  spent?  This  may  be  a 
measure  of  effort,  but  not  of  effect. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  many  surveys  and 
abundant  statistics.  There  are  thousands  of 


statisticians  at  work  in  Washington  alone, 
and  thousands  more  working  lor  public  and 
private  agencies  across  the  nation.  And  de- 
spite the  fact  that  we  do  collect  mountains 
of  statistics,  as  the  1.000-plus  pages  of  the 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  at- 
test, there  remain  frightening  gaps  In  In- 
formation essential  for  accurate  evaluation. 
Much  of  the  statistical  Information  we  now 
collect  Is  incoherent;  that  Is.  It  bears  no 
readily  apparent  relationship  to  other  data 
which,  taken  all  together,  would  allow  rea- 
sonable conclusions. 

In  other  Instances,  the  Information  Is 
available  from  widely  different  agencies,  but 
few  people  know  where  to  get  it.  A  social 
scientist  doing  some  post- Watts  research  told 
me  recently  that  all  the  statistical  indica- 
tors warning  of  the  impending  explosion  were 
available  before  the  outbreak.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  no  one  to  gather  and  analyze  them 
and  no  agency  existing  with  the  prestige 
and  attention-getting  devices  to  warn  the 
public  and  government  officials. 

It  would  be  an  oversimplification,  of  course, 
to  Imply  that  social  Indicators  can  magically 
reveal  the  "truth"  in  every  case  in  which 
an  effect  Is  disputed,  or  alert  us  to  every 
Impending  crisis.  But  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  system  ot  statistical  indicators,  meas- 
ured regularly  and  watched  constantly,  and 
not  the  least  Important,  available  for  easy 
public  examination,  can  yield  invaluable 
guidance  for  future  action.  Such  a  system 
might  make  it  possible  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
dangerous  sociological  backlash. 

The  riots  In  Watts  have  been  partially 
blamed  on  the  frustrations  that  arose  be- 
cause of  the  transportation  success  of  the 
Los  Angeles  freeway  system.  When  public 
transportation  withered  as  automobile  travel 
became  more  and  more  convenient,  the  Im- 
poverished Watts  residents  without  cars  were 
effectively  Isolated  from  Job  opportunities 
and  from  state  and  local  facilities  where 
they  could  receive  aid. 

Columnist  Joseph  Kraft  blames  unfortu- 
nate consequences  like  this  on  our  "Inno- 
cence "  Kraft  I.iments  that  "Lack  of  regular 
information  fosters  an  Innocence  and  Irre- 
sponsibility that  Is  positively  terrifying.  City 
after  city  launches  urban  renewal  drives  only 
to  discover— belatedly  and  with  surprise — 
that  poor  people  are  being  driven  from  their 
homes.  County  after  county  launches  drives 
for  new  industry  only  to  learn — also  be- 
latedly and  with  surprise — that  It  Is  pollut- 
ing the  atmosphere.  State  after  state  pushes 
highway  projects,  only  to  realize — with  as- 
tonishment— that  the  result  Is  impossible 
congestion  In  city  streets." 

This  may  be  "Innocence."  It  Is  also  ap- 
palling Ignorance. 

We  were  once  Just  as  Ignorant  of  the  con- 
sequences of  economic  policy.  We  used  to 
thrash  around  making  decisions  on  the  basis 
of  untested  theories  and  Inadequate  Infor- 
mation, assuming  that  cyclical  waves  of 
boom  and  bust  were  Inevitable. 

But  with  the  enactment  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  establishing  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
Council  fostered  the  refinement  of  the  abun- 
dant economic  st.-xtlstics  into  a  reasonably 
accurate  m'^asurement  of  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic health.  These  Indicators  provide  the 
basis  for  analysis  and  planning  that  have 
beeA  remarkably  effective. 

The  valuable  lessons  leayied  over  the  past 
two  decades  regarding  economic  indicators 
suggests  that  If  we  had  more  and  better  data 
on  social  conditions,  and  If  these  could  be 
molded  into  a  coherent  system  of  social  Indi- 
cators comparable  to  their  economic  counter- 
parts, we  would  be  able  to  do  a  far  better  Job 
of  decision-making  regarding  social  pro- 
grams. 

The  tantalizing  prospect  of  social  measure- 
ment was  suggested  by  Gunnar  Myrdal  in 
his  American  Dilemma,  written  In  1944.  He 
wrote,  "We  should  .  .  .  have  liked  to  present 
In  our  study  a  general  index,  year  by  year  or 
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at  least  decade  by  decade,  as  a  quantitative 
expression  of  the  movement  of  the  entire 
system  we  are  studying;  the  status  of  the 
Negro  In  America." 

In  1962,  the  Behavioral  Science  subpanel 
of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee acknowledged  the  benefits  of  systematic 
gathering  of  economic  data,  and  commented  : 
"We  call  attention  to  the  great  advance  over 
the  past  generation  In  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  our  Information  about  the  ecoa- 
omy  and  the  effective  use  that  Is  now  made 
of  such  information  In  formulating  and  ad- 
ministering national  economic  policy.  Simi- 
lar benefits  would  flow  from  a  corresponding 
advance  In  the  quantity  and  quality  of  In- 
formation about  non-economic  aspects  of 
behavior." 

Another  appeal  for  a  social  accounting 
appears  in  "Technology  and  the  American 
Economy,"  the  report  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Technology.  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress,  submitted  last  year.  In 
Its  chapter  on  "Improving  Public  Decision 
Making."  the  Commission  declared; 

"The  American  commitment  is  not  only  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living,  but  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  life.  But  we  have  too  few 
yardsticks  to  tell  us  how  we  are  doing.  A 
system  of  social  accounts  would  seek  to  set 
up  'performance  budgets'  in  various  areas  to 
serve  as  such  yardsticks.  A  series  of  commu- 
nity health  Indexes  would  tell  us  how  well  we 
are  meeting  the  needs  of  our  people  in  regard 
to  adequate  medical  care.  A  national  'housing 
budget'  would  reflect  our  standing  in  regard 
to  the  goal  of  a  'decent  home  for  every 
American  family.' " 

A  system  of  social  auditing  or  accounting 
would  serve  five  purposes; 

It  would  sharpen  our  quantitative  knowl- 
edge of  social  needs. 

It  would  allow  us  to  measure  more  pre- 
cisely our  progress  toward  our  social  ob- 
jectives. 

It  would  help  us  to  evaluate  efforts  at  all 
levels  of  government. 

It  would  help  us  determine  priorities 
among  competing  social  programs. 

It  would  encourage  the  development  and 
assessment  of  alternative  courses  without 
waiting  until  some  one  solution  had  belatedly 
been  proved  a  failure. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  In  the  Senate 
designed  to  accomplish  these  alms.  The  Pull 
Opportunity  and  Social  Accounting  Act  (S. 
843)  is  an  attempt  to  elevate  social  evalua- 
tion to  as  Influential  a  position  as  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  economic  measurement. 

Modeled  after  the  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
the  legislation  contains  four  key  sections; 

One — It  establishes  full  social  opportunity 
for  all  Americans  as  a  national  goal. 

Two — It  establishes  a  three-member  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Social  Advisers  and  charges 
them  with  devising  a  system  of  social  Indi- 
cators, and  with  appraising  governmental 
programs  and  advising  the  President  on  do- 
mestic social  policy. 

Three — It  requires  the  President  t-o  submit 
an  annual  Social  Report,  comparable  to  the 
Economic  Report,  disclosing  the  Indicators 
for  public  examination,  and  giving  them  wide 
exposure. 

Pour— It  establishes  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  the  Social  Report,  which  could 
hold  hearings  and  subject  the  President's 
Social  Report  to  critical  analysis. 

■When  the  nation's  population  was  widely 
dispersed  on  farms  and  small  hamlets,  the 
rate  of  social  change  was  slow.  Much  of  the 
social  adjustment  to  sickness,  unemploy- 
ment, disability,  old  age,  broken  homes, 
poverty,  and  crime  was  handled  within  the 
local  community.  In  1890,  half  of  our  people 
lived  on  farms  and  many  of  the  rest  In  small 
towns.  Today,  something  like  five  per  cent 
of  our  people  live  on  farms  and  practically 
all  population  Increase  Is  taking  place  in  the 
large  metropolitan  areas.  With  people  so  con- 
centrated, social  change  can  be  rapid,  the 


sense  of  responsibility  for  one's  neighbors  Is 
diminished,  and  the  Impact  of  a  catastrophe 
Is  so  overwhelmingly  large  that  no  neigh- 
borhood— however  well-intentioned — can 
possibly  cope  with  It. 

Urban  concentration  has  made  necessary 
large  technological  projects  In  transportation, 
water,  sewage  and  waste  disposal,  as  well  as 
housing  construction  and  renewal.  The  pace 
of  technological  adaptation  of  man  to  hla 
environment   has   certainly   increased. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have — If  anything — 
Impaired  our  ability  to  Identify  and  deal  with 
the  Inescapable  social  dislocations  that  ac- 
company new  urban  technology.  The  bur- 
geoning growth  of  social  programs  at  Federal 
regional,  state,  county  and  municipal  levels 
h£is  already  created  a  cats-cradle  of  Inter- 
governmental authorities.  Partial  data  of 
varying  quality  are  pouring  out  to  confuse 
us.  Large  projects  employing  "systems"  tech- 
niques are  taking  Into  account  social  Im- 
pacts related  to  their  own  construction,  but 
cannot  hope  to  coordinate  with  similar  social 
impact  analysis  of  other  projects. 

Clearly.  In  the  collection,  management, 
and  evaluation  of  sociological  data,  the 
qualitative  evidence  points  without  ex- 
ception to  our  large  and  growing  deficiency. 
William  Oorham.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Program  Coordination  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  said  last  year 
that,  "When  It  comes  to  planning  for  the 
efficient  allocation  of  national  resources 
against  competing  social  needs,  the  United 
States  Is  an  underdeveloped  country.  We 
have  neither  a  planning  board  examining 
possible  futures  nor  a  central  statistical 
agency  gathering  the  data  necessary  to 
evaluate  possible  ways  of  getting  there." 

Oorham's  chief,  HEW  Secretary  John  W. 
Gardner,  has  given  this  glum  appraisal  of 
past  practice:  "We  have  a  great  and  honored 
tradition  of  stumbling  Into  the  future.  In 
management  of  the  present,  our  nation  Is — 
as  nations  go — fairly  rational,  systematic,  and 
orderly.  But  when  it  comes  to  movement  into 
the  future,  we  are  heedless  and  Impulsive. 
We  leap  before  we  look.  We  act  first  and  think 
later.  We  back  into  next  year's  problems 
studying  the  solutions  to  last  year's  prob- 
lems. This  has  been  true  as  long  as  I  can 
remember." 

Two  reasons  are  sometimes  advanced  for 
our  past  unwillingness  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  prevent  future  chaos.  Long 
range  social  planning  Is  supposed  to  be  ex- 
pensive, and  to  be  restrictive  of  freedom.  It 
can  be  both;  I  suggest  that  it  need  be 
neither. 

Long  ago.  John  Dewey  pointed  out  the  es- 
sential distinction  between  planning  In  a 
dictatorship  and  planning  In  a  democracy. 
Dictatorial  planning  sets  fixed  time  goals 
over  long  periods  and  rigidly  programs  ac- 
tions to  achieve  them.  Democratic  societies 
must  plan  continuously,  modifying  programs 
and  even  objectives  flexibly  as  circumstances 
change.  Technology  and  the  planning  for  Its 
use  become  our  servants,  not  our  masters. 
In  a  seminar  late  In  June  this  year  and 
formal  hearings  on  "The  Pull  Opportunity 
and  Social  Accounting  Act"  during  July, 
forty-two  witnesses  were  heard.  They  came 
from  a  wide  array  of  posts  In  government, 
the  academic  worid.  and  public  and  private 
efforts  to  deal  with  social  change.  They 
were  unanimous  In  endorsing  the  principle 
on  which  this  legislation  Is  founded— the 
need  for  better  information  ani  coordinated 
efforts  to  improve  the  social  health  of  the 
nation.  Senator  Fred  Harris  of  Oklahoma. 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Research  which  conducted  the  hear- 
ings, said  at  the  close  of  the  session,  "It  Is 
perfectly  clear  that  this  Act,  with  refine- 
ments, should  become  law." 

Today  cur  country  Is  confronted  with  an 
issue  that  may  be  as  dangerous  to  national 
stabllltv   as  was  the  Civil  War.  As  we  at- 


tempt to  face  that  Issue  we  know  too  little 
about  the  causes  of  ghetto  upheaval  and 
the  forces  at  play  In  the  current  crisis. 

We  would  know  more  now  If  we  had  been 
working  at  It  harder  In  the  past.  That  Is 
what  the  "Pull  Opportunity  and  Social 
Accounting  Act "  la  all  about.  It  c«uld  provide 
expert  knowledge  at  the  highest  level  of 
visibility.  It  ooulQ  give  the  social  state  of  the 
nation  the  kind  of  analysis  It  must  have. 
Perhaps  It  could  present  alternatives  to  vio- 
lence for  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  American  public  to  consider. 

Unless  we  provide  government  with  new 
modern  tools  we  are  likely  to  waste  more 
and  more  of  our  resources  in  crash  programs 
vrtthout  knowing  what  will  result,  a  process 
both  wasteful  and  dangerous. 


CONFERENCE     OF     WORLD     PEACE 
THROUGH  LAW 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  summer,  from  July  11  through  July 
14  the  Conference  of  World  Peace 
Through  Law  was  held  in  Geneva.  Swit- 
zerland. 

Mr.  James  B.  Brennan,  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Wisconsin  was 
present  at  the  Conference.  In  his  role 
as  an  observer  for  U.S.  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark. 

The  presence  of  distinguished  citizens 
of  nations  throughout  the  world  made  a 
great  Impact  on  the  Conference  and  Its 
work. 

Recently.  Mr.  Brennan  sent  a  report 
to  the  Attorney  Genera!  containing  his 
reactions  and  impression  of  the  Confer- 
ence's work 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Brennan 's  report  be  printed  In  the 
RECORD,  so  that  the  Senate  can  benefit 
by  Mr.  Brennan's  obser\'ations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  ATTOaKEY. 

Milwaulcee,  Wis.,  Augmt  18. 1967. 
Hon.  Ramsey  Ci-ark, 
Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  DC. 

DE.^E  General  :  Thank  you  for  granting  me 
the  observer's  role  at  the  World  Peace 
through  Law  Conference  In  Geneva  July  IX 
through  14.  I  enjoyed  being  part  of  the 
conference  and  was  honored  to  be  one  of 
your  information  gatherers. 

The  fiedglng  World  Peace  Through  Law 
organization,  age  fotir,  met  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland  Over  one  hundred  countries 
were  represented.  The  opening  sessions  of 
the  conference  were  held  at  the  Palais  Des 
Nations.  The  Palais  was  constructed  to  house 
the  old  League  of  Nations  a  half  a  century 
ago.  The  work  sessions  of  the  conference  were 
held  at  the  Hotel  Intercontinental  In  Geneva. 

The  opening  statements,  14  of  them,  made 
the  case  for  world  peace  through  law.  One 
of  the  most  arresting  speakers  was  the  Hon- 
orable Ren6  Cassln  of  France,  who  Is  the 
president  of  the  European  Court  of  Human 
Rights.  This  octogenarian  who  presided  at 
the  cornerstone-laying  ceremony  for  the 
Palais  Des  NaUons  50  years  ago  has  been 
In  the  fl^ht  for  peace  through  law  since  then. 
His  effort  indicated  his  enthusiasm  and  drive 
has  not  been  contained.  He  told  us  that  in 
spite  of  the  setbacks  to  the  concept  of  resolv- 
ing international  disputes  by  law  instead  of 
war.  he  felt  that  the  League  and  its  successor. 
United  Nations,  have  made  great  strides. 

The  Swiss  speakers  recalled  their  unique 
position  In  the  world  of  peace  with  a  150  year 
record  going  for  them. 
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Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  set  the  pace  for 
the  conference.  He  zeroed  In  on  the  fact  that 
International  law  worlu  well  when  univer- 
sally accepted.  He  gave  several  examples.  He 
then  made  the  point  that  the  United  Na- 
tions, although  It  Is  not  a  legislative  body, 
has  decided  on  many  treaties  which  would 
be  of  benefit  to  the  world.  He  then  stated, 
and  I  quote  from  his  speech: 

"Instead  of  matching  each  other  soldier 
for  soldier,  plane  for  plane,  bomb  for  bomb 
and  missile  for  missile,  let  us  create  a  new 
kind  of  competition,  a  new  kind  of  rivalry, 
let  us  match  each  other  law  for  law,  treaty 
for  treaty,  until  all  contacts  and  relation- 
ships In  the  world  community  are  covered 
with  law;  law  which  prevents  disputes  or  law 
which  channels  disputes  Into  law  Institu- 
tions for  peaceful  decision.  Let  us  concen- 
trate on  creation  of  so  much  law  that  con- 
trols so  much  of  mankind's  Interdependent, 
transnational  contacts,  that  disputes  large 
enough  to  cause  war  will  be  guided  Into 
courthouses  and  away  from  battlefields.  Thus 
can  we  render  war  obsolete  In  the  "law-full" 
world  we  must  have  If  humankind  Is  to  sur- 
vive the  power  nations  now  p>oeae8s." 

After  urging  International  dialogue  and 
agreement,  the  Chief  Justice  told  us  that 
world  lawyers  could  make  this  effort  reality 
If  each  In  his  own  way  attempted  to  engage 
his  own  country  In  international  dialogue, 
dialogue  that  would  eventually  cover  the 
friction  spots  of  International  relations.  It 
was  a  wonderful  talk.  It  was  well  received 
and  put  the  prestige  of  American  Jurispru- 
dence on  the  Bide  of  the  valiant  souls  who 
fight  to  resolve  world  conflicts  by  means  con- 
sistent with  our  dignity  as  persons. 

Harold  Stassen  made  two  points  of  note  in 
his  address.  His  talk  was  well  received  One 
point  was  that  the  United  Nations  should 
include  all  nations:  the  second,  realizing  that 
some  countries  are  bung  up  on  the  point  of 
admitting  certain  nations  to  the  U.N..  that 
body  should  amend  Its  charter.  The  charter 
Is  now  22  years  old  and  according  to  Stassen, 
it  should  be  amended  to  insure  dialogues 
among  all  countries  of  the  world. 

The  working  sessions  of  the  conference  dis- 
cussed p>eacekeeping,  disarmament,  space  law 
and  international  communications,  legal  in- 
formation, research  by  computers,  patents, 
international  trade  and  investment,  housing 
and  urban  development,  development  of  law 
by  international  organizations.  Impact  of 
science  and  technology  on  law.  legal  aspects 
of  peaceful  cooperation  among  nations,  hu- 
man rights,  research  and  legal  education. 
The  working  sessions  would  begin  with  com- 
prehensive work  papers  by  legal  giants  who 
would  thoroughly  discuss,  digest  and  con- 
clude. 

The  peasants  such  as  me  in  the  audience 
were  Impressed  by  the  background  of  the 
speakers  and  the  wealth  of  material  they  had 
on  the  subjects.  I  was  surprised  that  there 
was  so  little  participation  by  the  general  con- 
vention delegates.  There  was  some  good  dis- 
cussion. 
^  One  African  delegate  criticized  the  remarks 
of  Kataro  Tanaka  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  Judge  Tanaka  made  the  point 
in  his  work  paper  that  few  people  know 
where  the  Court  of  World  Justice  is,  and 
fewer  know  its  Jurisdiction.  The  African 
delegate  told  him  and  the  other  delegates 
that  the  residence  of  the  Court  should  be 
kept  a  secret.  He  told  of  a  case  his  country 
brought  before  the  international  tribunal. 
The  matter  was  before  the  Court  for  five 
years,  only  to  be  dismissed  for  want  of 
jurisdiction. 

Another  spark  d  life  for  the  convention 
was  an  Australian  delegate  who  argued 
against  one  of  the  resolutions  before  the 
conference.  That  resolution.  Number  15, 
urged  granting  to  the  United  Nations  the 
resources  of  the  High  Seas  for  its  control. 
The  Australian  asked  that  the  resolution  be 


defeated  until  all  nations  were  In  the  United 

Nations. 

The  working  session  that  I  liked  the  best 
Wtts  the  imp.Tct  of  science  and  technology  on 
law.  The  work  paper  was  offered  by  C.  Wilfred 
Jenks.  This  Mr.  Jenks  is  quite  a  fellow.  I  am 
going  to  enclose  his  remarks  with  my  report 
He  is  very  quotable.  He  Is  the  recipient  of 
the  Outstanding  Legal  Scholar  Award  of  1967 
given  by  the  conference.  His  talk  took  the 
lead  from  Justice  Warren,  that  the  more 
International  dialogue  the  better.  He  urged 
continual  renewal  by  lawyers.  He  said  inter- 
national law  must  be  raised  substantially  be- 
cause of  the  great  stakes  that  are  Involved. 
He  pointed  out  that  law  cannot  be  static. 
He  said  that  we  stand  on  others'  shoulders 
and  that  we  must  Improve  the  law  as  given 
to  U.S.  He  said.  '".  .  .  the  status  quo  Is 
change  .  .  .  law  Is  the  orderly  discipline  of 
change."  He  said  our  role  is  '.  .  .  transform- 
ing the  law  of  nations  as  we  have  inherited 
it  into  the  common  law  of  mankind"  Speak- 
ing of  the  peril  of  our  times  In  that  we  have 
not  enough  international  dialogue,  he  said, 
"While  the  time  grows  late,  we  are  not  yet 
forfeit  to  the  furies."  He  urged  the  quest  of 
the  ages  beginning  with  Plato,  making  phi- 
losophers of  kings  and  kings  of  philosophers, 
so  that  a  wise  interrelation  of  Justice  and 
fHDwer  would  exist.  He  referred  to  the  Herman 
Melville  classic.  Blllle  Bud,  In  these  terms,  ". . . 
We  must  strive  for  the  interplay  of  the  warm 
hearts  and  the  cool  heads."  I  thought  his 
proposal  at  the  end  of  his  work  paper  call- 
ing for  a  declaration  of  general  principles 
dedicating  science  and  technology  to  the 
service  of  man  a  prime  target.  He  spoke  of 
the  goal  of  every  man  In  these  terms.  '.  .  . 
Justice  and  welfare  are  the  rewards  of  cour- 
age and  magnanimity." 

The  convention  did  realize  that  the  charge 
of  a  debating  society  as  leveled  at  the  United 
Nations  was  not  without  merit.  Peace  keep- 
ing by  the  United  Nations  and  the  League  of 
Nations  has  seen  a  few  successes.  The  speak- 
ers at  the  conference  did  not  try  to  argue  this 
point.  They  did  state  that  while  the  success 
of  peace  keeping  has  been  limited,  so  too, 
is  our  venture  into  world  peace  organiza- 
tion. We  have  only  50  years  experience.  Wil- 
fred Jenks  states  that  we  ".  .  .  stand  on  oth- 
ers' shoulders  and  are  better  off  for  the 
League  and  the  United  Nations  existence.  It 
is  for  us  to  build  on." 

The  human  rights  working  session 
heralded  the  culmination  of  20  years'  work  In 
the  United  Nations  of  the  declaration  of 
human  rights.  This  rather  meager  effort 
represents  the  dlflQculty  of  International 
agreement.  The  declaration  is,  and  I  quote, 

"As  a  common  standard  of  achievement  for 
all  peoples  and  all  nations,  to  the  end  that 
every  Individual  and  every  organ  of  society, 
keeping  this  declaration  constantly  In  mind, 
shall  strive  by  teaching  and  education  to 
promote  respect  for  these  rights  and  free- 
doms and  by  progressive  measures,  national 
and  International,  to  secure  their  universal 
and  effective  recognition  and  observance  .  .  ." 

This  declaration  is  but  the  start.  We  must 
move  to  the  specifics  of  racial  discrimination, 
religious  discrimination  and  discrimination 
of  thought  and  conscience.  Further  work  re- 
msklns  In  the  obvious  area  of  Implementation 
of  these  ideals. 

My  particular  Interest  was  the  area  of 
criminal  law.  The  drafting  of  a  bill  outlawing 
crimes  against  humanity  Is  being  considered 
by  a  committee  headed  by  Julius  Stone  of 
Australia.  It  Is  necessary  that  such  law  be 
written,  promulgated  and  ratified.  This  will 
take  some  doing  and  time.  The  criticism  of 
Nuremberg  was  leveled  at  the  fact  that  we 
did  not  have  such  a  law.  Our  effort,  if  suc- 
cessful, based  on  the  Nuremberg  principle 
and  precedent  would  negate  any  future  at- 
tacks of  the  Ex  Post  Facto  type. 

The  conference  was  a  great  lesson  to  me. 
It  showed  the  blending  of  idealism  with  the 
practical  beginning  stepw  of  the  world  trying 


to  rid  Itself  of  one  of  its  worst  sicknesses. 
Steps  while  slow  and  halting  are  sure  and 
taken  by  men  of  dedication,  intelligence  and 
sacrifice.  I  was  fortunate  to  be  on  hand. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  encouragement 
and  opportunity  to  attend.  I  hope  my  worm's 
eye  view  will  whet  your  appetite  for  the  next 
conference.  I  know  that  you  would  be  able 
to  contribute  much  in  ability  and  prestige 
and  shorten  the  time  to  the  goal  of  all  men — 
world  peace  through  law. 

Please    accept    my    sympathy    for     your 
father's  sickness.  With  our  prayers  and  good 
Texas   blood   on  his   side,   the   stay    in   the 
hospital  wlU  be  short. 
Sincerely, 

James  B.  Brennan, 

U.S.  Attorney. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider a  treaty  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TREATY  OF  AMITY  AND  ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS  WITH  THAILAND 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Senate, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  28,  1967. 
will  proceed  to  vote  on  the  resolution  of 
ratification  of  Executive  P  (89th  Cong., 
second  sess.>,  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and 
Economic  Relations  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Thailand. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution  of  ratification.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  fMr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield [.  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings],  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph]. 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell], the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Williams],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  fui'ther  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
fi'om   Washington    [Mr.   Jackson],    the 
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Senator  from  North  Cavolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  !Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  MontoyaI,  the 
Senator  fiom  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senators  fiom  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pas- 
tors and  Mr.  PellI,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton 1.  the  Senator  from  Maiyland  [Mr. 
Tydings],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  WiLLi.\Msl,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kennedy]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jei'sey  (Mr.  Case], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicK],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Cahfomia  (Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Ellnois  (Mr.  Percy!,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NicK].  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy  1.  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  69. 
nays  0,  not  voting  31.  as  follows: 

[No.  241  Ex.] 
YEAS — 69 

Aiken  Oriffln  MlUer 

Aiiott  (iruening  Mondale 

BaKer  Hansen  Monroney 

Bartlett  Harris  Morse 

Bayh  Hartke  Morton 

Bennett  Hayden  Mundt 

Boees  Hickenlooper  Nelson 

Brewster  Hill  Pearson 

Brooke  Holland  Prouty 

Burdlck  Hollings  S^""*"!!* 

Byrd,  Va.  Hruska  RlbicofT 

Byrd.W.Va.        Inouyc  Scott 

Cannon  Jordan.  Idaho  Smathers 

Carlson  Kennedy,  Mass.  Smith 

Clark  Kuchel  Sparkman 

Cooper  Lausche  Spong 

Curtis  Long,  Mo.  Stennls 

Dlrksen  McCarthy  Talmadge 

Ellender  McClellan  Thurmond 

E-vm  McGee  Tower 

Fannin  McOovern  Williams,  Del. 

Fone  Mclntyre  Yarborough 

Fulbright  Metcalf  Young,  Ohio 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING — 31 

Jackson  Pastore 

Javits  Pell 

Jordan,  N.C.  Percy 

Kennedy,  NY.  Randolph 

Long.  La.  Russell 

Magnuson  Symington 

Mansfield  Tydings 

Montova  Williams,  N.J. 

Moss  Young,  N  Dak 
Murphy 
Muskie 


President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Proxmire]  is  recognized. 


Ande....jn 

Bible 

Case 

Church 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

Gore 

Hart 

Hatfield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Hol- 
lings in  the  chair>.  Two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative,  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


ECONOMISTS    WHO   URGE   TAX   IN- 
CREASE OVERLOOK  THE  BIG  ECO- 
NOMIC ARGUMENTS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's    newspapers    report    that    a 
group    of    some    260    economists    have 
signed  a  statement  urging  congressional 
enactment  of  a  tax  increase  "along  the 
general  lines  proposed  by  the  President." 
The  sponsorship  of  this  statement,  Jo- 
seph Pechman,  Joseph  L.  Bach,  and  Wal- 
ter Heller,  is  indeed  distinguished.  These 
are  able,  honest,  and  competent  econ- 
om'sts.  Their  conclusions  deserve  care- 
ful   and    thoughtful    consideration    by 
Members  of  Congress  before  we  act  on 
the  tax  increase. 

Other  eminent  economists  have  joined 
them. 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
congressional  Joint  Economic  Committee 
and  as  one  who  opposes  a  tax  increase. 
I  would  suggest  these  serious  reservations 
on  this  statement  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress: 

Fiist  There  are  over  12,000  members 
of  the  American  Economic  Association, 
the  professional  association  for  econo- 
mists in  this  country.  Compared  to  that 
total  260  is  not  impressive.  It  represents 
less  than  2'2  percent  of  the  association. 
Second.  It  is  disappointing  that  these 
economists  rest  thei  •  case  on  an  ex- 
tremelv  generalized  statement  of  less 
than  500  words  without  a  word  of  eco- 
nomic analysis,  and  on  the  simple  as- 
sumption that  "rapidly  rising  Federal  ex- 
penditures will  be  injected  into  an  econ- 
omy in  which  total  expenditures  are 
moving  steadily  upward  and  that  the  in- 
terplay of  these  increases  threatens  re- 
newed inflation." 

Such  a  statement  at  the  very  least  calls 
for  seme  quantitative  assessment  of  the 
dimensions  and  nature  of  the  big  Fed- 
eral expenditures  that  are  likely  to  be  so 
inflationary  and  some  evaluation  of  the 
private  expenditures.  The  economists 
give  us  no  analysis,  not  a  word.  We  are 
apparently  to  take  their  assertion  on 
faith. 

For  the  past  weeks  I  have  been  work- 
ing with  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  just  the  kind  of  assess- 
ment the  economists  faU  to  make.  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  fact  that  Federal 
expenditures  are  not  likely  to  provide 
the  inflationary  stimulation,  the  econo- 
mists fear. 


Indeed,  defense  expenditures  is  the 
one  area  where  most  casual  observers 
assume  that  Government  spending  is 
likely  to  be  inflationary  and  yet  this  is 
exactly  the  sector  of  the  economy  that 
has  already  delivered  its  most  telling  in- 
flationary punch. 

Just  before  the  recess  I  placed  in  the 
Record  the  latest  defense  economic  indi- 
cators. They  showed  that  while  defense 
spending  had  climbed  in  the  latest  pe- 
riod, new  orders  fro!h  defense  were  level- 
ing off.  And  independent  analyses  of  de- 
fense prospects  suggest  that  they  will 
level  off  for  some  time  and  then  gradu- 
ally fall,  even  if  the  Vietnam  war  con- 
tinues. . 

Other  Federal  spending  increases  wui 
also  have  a  relatively  modest  effect  on 
the  economy. 

In  the  private  sector  the  big  economic 
fact  is  the  slowdowm  in  business  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment.  For  three 
years,  1964  through  1966,  this  country 
saw  the  biggest  and  most  rapid  increase 
in  this  accelerator  of  the  economy  In  our 
history  by  far. 

But  this  year  the  accelerator  has 
slowed  down  greatly.  From  a  rise  of  14 
to  17  percent  during  the  preceding  3- 
year  period  capital  investment  will  drop 
to  a  rise  of  3  or  4  percent  or  less  this 
year.  With  capacity  operations  now  at 
85  percent  why  in  the  world  should  a 
businessman  buy  much  new  equipment 
or  add  to  plant  at  such  a  breakneck 
rate'' 

There  is  still  substantial  inventory 
overhang,  though  this  has  eased  consid- 
erably Consumer  spending  may  increase 
substantially.  But  the  total  expenditures 
in  the  economy  seem  most  unlikely  to 
soar  and  the  productive  capacity  of 
American  industry  has  sp  immensely  in- 
creased that  even  if  we  do  have  sharply 
climbing  demand,  it  is  unlikely  to  be  the 
principal  cause  of  inflation.  Industry  is 
able  as  never  before  to  meet  growing 
markets. 

Indeed,  a  tax  increase  by  increasing 
corporate  costs  contains  in  itself  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  cost-push  in- 
flation. 

There  is  no  recognition  in  the  econ- 
omists' statement  of  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can industry  is  now  trudging  along  at 
less  than  85  percent  of  capacity  utiliza- 
tion  or  that  capacity  utilzation  is  now 
below  the  1964  level  when  taxes  were 
reduced  for  the  express  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating more  production. 

There  is  no  recognition  of  the  tact  tnai 
nearly  3  million  Americans  are  un- 
emploved.  They  constitute  3.8  percent  of 
the  work  force.  This  is  substantially 
above  the  unemployment  level  of  2V2 
percent  which  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee unanimously— Republican  and 
Democratic — recommended  as  an  interim 
goal  with  3  percent  as  a  longer  range 

goal. 

There  is  no  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
factory  workers  continue  to  work  hours 
that  are  close  to  the  shortest  in  6  years. 

There  is  no  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
this  economy  is  unlikely  to  grow  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  3  percent  this  year. 
which  is  far  below  the  rate  of  growth 
most  of  these  same  economists  have  re- 
peatedly urged  on  the  Joint  Economic 
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Committee  as  necessary  to  achieve  full 
utilization  o'  this  Nation's  resources  and 
meet  the  many  economic  cfi^Uenges  we 
face  at  home  and  abroad. 

Third.  The  absence  of  analysis  Is 
particularly  glaring  In  the  brief  dismissal 
of  expenditure  cuts  as  a  solution  to  any 
excessive  pressures  that  develop.  With 
full  respect  for  these  economists,  and  I 
respect  them  highly,  have  they  really  ex- 
amined the  public  expenditure  policy,  the 
appropriation  process,  the  powers  of  the 
President  to  hold  back  expenditures 
sufficiently  to  wan  ant  this  airy  dismissal 
of  expenditure  cuts? 

And  they  are  dead  wrong  In  iden- 
tifying cuts  with  the  poverty  program. 
My  statements  have  repeatedly  specified 
other  programs  that  can  be  reduced,  and 
sharply,  without  turning  our  backs  on  our 
saclal  responsibilities. 

Fourth.  In  his  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  forwarding 
the  statement.  Mr.  Pechman  says  that 
the  statement  urges  "prompt "  enact- 
ment of  the  tax  hike.  But  the  statement 
itself  specifies  that  the  economists,  "do 
not  necessarily  agree  on  the  timing  of 
the  tax  increase." 

This  timing  is  crucial.  Certainly  a  case 
can  be  made  for  a  tax  Increase  for  the 
last  quarter  of  this  year.  There  ts  grow- 
ing economic  evidence  that  between 
October  1  and  December  31  demand  may 
cascade.  It  may  not.  But  there  is  not  the 
remotest  chance  that  the  Congress  will 
complete  action  on  the  tax  bill  imtil  the 
quarter  is  half  gone.  The  efifectlve  date  Is 
unlUcely  to  be  before  January  1.  The 
situation  after  January  1  is  far  more 
cloudy.  To  enact  a  tax  increase,  as  the 
President  is  requesting  for  2  years,  to 
take  effect  January  I  could  be  a  serious 
economic  blunder,  prompting  unemploy- 
ment, stunting  economic  growth.  It  could 
eliminate  a  million  Jobs. 

To  contend  that  Congress  can  quickly 
reverse  the  tax  increase  is  to  overlook  the 
big  political  fact  that  1968  is  an  election 
year.  Also  we  do  not  serve  the  interests 
of  the  economy  by  treating  tax  policy  like 
a  yo-yo. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
the  statement  by  260  economists,  to- 
gether with  their  names  and  their  asso- 
ciations, and  the  letter  of  transmittal 
from  Mr.  Pechman  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  dated  September 
8.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Thx  Brookings  iNSTrrTmoN, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  8, 1967. 
Hon.  RussKLL  B.  t)0>ro. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Finance, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washintfton,  D.C. 

My  DiiAR  Mr  Ch airman:  I  am  enclosing  for 
your  Information,  and  for  the  Information  of 
your  Commute*,  a  statement  signed  by  260 
economists  urging  prompt  congressional  ac- 
tion to  raise  taxes.  These  economists  are 
associated  with  universities  and  other  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country  and  rep- 
resent all  shades  of  opinion  within  the  pro- 
fession. 

The  statement  was  circulated  by  Joseph  L. 
Bach  of  Stanford  University.  Walter  W,  Heller 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  me  dxir- 
Ing  the  last  three  weeks.  Additional  signa- 


tures are  still  coming  in  and  I  will  forward  a 
complete  list  to  you  In  the  very  near  future. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  A.  Pechman, 
Director  of  Economic  Studies. 


Economists'  Statement 

Two  hundred  sixty  economists  today  urged 
prompt  congressional  action  to  raise  taxes. 

".^though  we  do  not  necessarily  agree  on 
the  exact  amount  or  timing  of  the  tax  In- 
crease, we  urge  early  enactment  of  tax  legisla- 
tion along  the  general  lines  proposed  by  the 
President."  they  declared  In  a  Joint  state- 
ment. 

George  L.  Bach  of  Stanford  University, 
Walter  W.  HeUer  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, and  Joseph  A.  Pechman  of  the 
Brookings  Institution  circulated  the  state- 
ment among  their  academic  colleagues.  The 
statement  has  been  submitted  to  the  Chair- 
men of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  which 
are  responsible  for  preparing  tax  legislation. 

".  .  .  action  will  soon  be  needed  to  restrain 
the  economy  In  order  to  maintain  orderly 
growth,  prevent  a  resurgence  of  Inflation, 
and  forestall  e.xcesslve  reliance  on  tight 
money,"  the  economists  warned.  "With  gov- 
ernment expenditures  rising  rapidly,  the 
growth  of  total  demand  threatens  to  exceed 
the  cap>acity  of  the  economy  to  increase  total 
output. 

"in  these  clrcumfitances.  a  new  round  of 
Inflation  Is  likely  unless  demand  Is  moderated 
by  government  policy,"  the  statement  con- 
tinued. "We  believe  that  a  tax  increase  should 
be  a  major  ingredient  of  that  policy." 

The  economists  added:  ".  .  .  we  are  in 
agreement  that — given  the  projected  size  of 
military  outlays — cuts  In  federal  civilian  pro- 
grams big  enough  to  avert  the  need  for  a  tax 
Increase  are  highly  unlikely.  Many  of  us  feel 
that,  even  if  they  were  possible,  such  cuts 
would  be  poor — Indeed,  dangerous — social 
policy  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  of  mll- 
Uons  of  owe  oltlzenfi  living  in  the  ghettos  oX 
our  cities." 

The  full  text  of  the  statement  and  a  list 
of  its  signers  are  attached. 


St.\tement  on  Tax  Poi-ict 

Four  years  ago  an  unprecedented  tax  cut 
of  $11  billion  was  enacted  to  accelerate  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  stimulate  a  high  rate 
of  economic  growth.  It  Is  widely  acknowl- 
edged that  the  tax  cut  served  these  ends 
well. 

Now  the  time  has  come  when  action  will 
soon  be  needed  to  restrain  the  economy  in 
order  to  maintain  orderly  growth,  prevent  a 
resurgence  of  Inflation,  and  forestall  exces- 
sive reliance  on  tight  money.  With  govern- 
ment expenditures  rising  rapidly,  the  growth 
of  total  demand  threatens  to  exceed  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  economy  to  Increase  total 
outout. 

In  these  circumstances,  a  new  round  of 
Inflation  Is  likely  unless  demand  Is  mod- 
erated by  government  policy.  We  believe  that 
a  tax  Increase  should  be  a  major  Ingredient 
of  that  policy. 

The  economic  case  for  a  tax  increase  does 
not  rest  on  the  fear  of  a  large  deficit  as 
such^l  e  .  without  regard  to  other  economic 
conditions — and  It  rests  least  of  all  on  fear 
of  a  Large  deficit  in  the  administTative  budg- 
et. Rather,  the  case  Is  based  on  the  fact  that 
rapidly  rising  federal  expenditures  will  be 
Injected  Into  an  economy  In  which  total  ex- 
penditures are  moving  steadily  upward  and 
that  the  Interplay  of  these  increases  threat- 
ens renewed  Inflation. 

A  tax  Increase  Is  also  needed  to  help  avoid 
the  degree  of  credit  tightness  experienced  a 
year  ago.  We  are  concerned  lest  monetary 
conditions  become  too  restrictive  unless  tax 
policy  Is  used  In  conjunction  with  monetary 
policy  to  promote  stability. 

Our  support  for  a  tax  increase  does  not 


Imply  support  of  all  federal  policies,  foreign 
and  domestic.  However,  we  are  in  agreement 
that— given  the  projected  size  of  military 
outlays — cuts  in  federal  civilian  programs  big 
enough  to  avert  the  need  for  a  tax  increase 
are  highly  unlikely.  Many  of  us  feel  that, 
even  if  they  were  possible,  such  cuts  would 
be  poor — Indeed,  dangerous — social  policy  In 
the  light  of  the  conditions  of  millions  of  our 
citizens  living  in  the  ghettos  of  our  cities. 
We  favor  a  flexible  tax  policy,  which  means 
raising  as  well  as  lowering  taxes  when  needed. 
Although  we  do  not  necessarily  agree  on  the 
exact  amount  or  timing  of  the  tax  Increase, 
we  urge  early  enactment  of  tax  legislation 
along  the  general  lines  proposed  by  the 
President. 

Adams,  Earl,  University  of  Pittsburgh; 
Albrecht,  W.  P.,  University  of  Iowa; 
Alexander,  A.  P.,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia (Santa  Barb.ara);  Altman, 
Stuart  H..  Brown  University;  Ander- 
sen, Theodore  A.,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia (Los  Angeles);  Anderson,  W. 
H.  Locke,  University  of  Michigan; 
Ando,  Albert,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Andron,  Mortimer,  University 
of  California  (Santa  Barbara);  Asher, 
Robert  E„  Brookings  Institution, 
Bach,  George  L.,  Stanford  University; 
Baratz,  Morton  S.,  Bryn  Mawr  College; 
Barlow,  Robin,  University  of  Michigan; 
Barth,  Glenn  R.,  University  of  Mon- 
tana; Baumol.  William  J.,  Princeton 
University;  Behrman.  J.  N.,  University 
of  North  Carolina;  Behrman,  Jere  R„ 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Bell,  David 
E„  Ford  Foundation;  Bell,  Phillip  W., 
Haverford  College;  Bernstein.  Edward 
M..  EMB,  Ltd.;  Bird,  Richard  M.,  Har- 
vard University;  Bishop,  R.  L.,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology; 
Black,  Stanley,  Princeton  University; 
Blough.  Roy.  Columbia  University; 
Bolle,  Arnold  W.,  University  of  Mon- 
tana; Bonnen,  James  T..  Michigan 
State  University;  Bonomo,  Victor  A., 
University  of  California  (Santa  Bar- 
bara); Bowen,  Howard  R.,  University 
of  Iowa;  Brazer,  Harvey  E..  University 
of  Michigan;  Brewer,  Michael  P..  Re- 
sources for  the  Future;  Brigham,  E. 
P.,  University  of  California  (Los  An- 
geles); Bronfenbrenner.  Martin,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh;  Brown.  E.  Gary, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy; Brownlee,  O.  H.,  University  of 
Minnesota;  Buechel,  Henry,  University 
of  Washington;.  Bunke,  Harvey  C,  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana. 
Cagan,  Phillip  D.,  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research;  Campbell.  Robert, 
University  of  Indiana;  Capron,  William 
M.,  Brookings  Institution;  Caves,  Rich- 
ard E..  Harvard  University;  Chamber- 
lain. Marlam  K..  Ford  Foundation; 
Chandler,  Lester,  Princeton  University; 
Chase,  Samuel  B,,  Jr..  University  of 
Montana;  Childs.  Gerald  L.,  Dart- 
mouth College;  Chlnitz,  Benjamin, 
Brown  University;  Clement,  M.  O., 
Dartmouth  College:  Coen,  Edward, 
University  of  Minnesota;  Coleman, 
John  R..  Ford  Foundation;  Colm,  Ger- 
hard, National  Planning  Association; 
Colwell,  B.  Joe,  University  of  Texas; 
Comanor,  William,  Harvard  University; 
Cooper,  Richard.  Yale  University; 
Cross,  John  d..  University  of  Michigan; 
Cumberland,  John  H.,  University  of 
Maryland. 
Daniels,  Mark  R..  Brown  University;  Dar- 
ling, Paul  G.,  Bowdoin  College;  David- 
son, Ralph  K..  Rockefeller  Foundation; 
Davis,  Tom  E.,  Cornell  University; 
Dearborn,  D..  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina; de  Chazeau.  Melvln  G.,  Cornell 
University:  de  Janosl.  Peter  E.,  Ford 
Foundation;  Denlson,  Edward  F., 
Brookings  Institution;  Dobell,  A.  R., 
Harvard  University:  Doeringer,  Peter 
B.,  Harvard  University;   Dorsey,  John 
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W.,  University  of  Maryland;  Dunkman, 
William  E.,  University  of  Rochester, 
Eckaus,  R.  S.,  Massachusetts  I.istitute  of 
Technology;  Eckstein,  Alexander,  Unl- 
vers.ty   of    Michigan;    Eckstein,    Otto, 
Harvard  University;   Edens,  David  G., 
University   of    Connecticut;    Elteman, 
David  K  ,  University  of  California  (Los 
Angeles) . 
Felix,  David,  Washington  University.  St. 
Louis:    Fetter.   Frank   W.,   Dartmouth 
College:  Frank,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  Prince- 
ton University;  Friend,  Irwm,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania:   Foster,  Edward, 
Universltv  of  Minnesota. 
Galbralth.  John  Kenneth,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Galenson,  Walter,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity: Gerschenkron,  Alexander,  Har- 
vard     University;       Geyer,      Herbert, 
Hunter    College;     Gllllngham,    J.    B., 
University     of     Washington;     Glrard. 
Richard    A.,     New    York     University; 
Goldfeld,  Stephen,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity;   Goodrich.   Carter.   University  of 
Pittsburgh;    Gordon,    Kermlt,    Brook- 
ings   Institution;     Gordon,     Wendell, 
University  of  Texas:  Grabowskl.  Henry. 
Yale    University;     Green.    George    D., 
University    of    Minnesota;    Grossman, 
Herschel  I..  Brown  University:  Grubbs, 
C.  M.,  University  of  Texas:  Grunwald, 
Joseph,  Brookings  Institution. 
Hagen,  E.  E.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology:  Hall,  C,  Yale  University; 
Hensen,  Alvln  H.,  Harvard  University; 
Harkavy,  Oscar,  Ford  Foundation:  Har- 
ris, Curtis,  C,  Jr.,  University  of  Mary- 
tend;  Harris,  Edward  H.,  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege; Harris,  Seymour  E..  University  of 
California,  La  JoUa;  Heflebower,  R.  B., 
Northwestern       University;       Heliker. 
George    B.,    University    of    Montana; 
Heller,  Walter  W.,  University  of  Min- 
nesota; Henderson,  James  M.,  Univer- 
sity   of    Minnesota;    Hester,    D.,    Yale 
University;  Hill,  Forest  G.,  University 
of   Texas;    Ho.   Sam.  Yale  University; 
Holbrook.    Robert    S.,    University    of 
Michigan;    Hoover,  Edgar  M.,  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh;  Huber,  J.  Richard, 
University    of    Washington:     Hunter, 
Helen  M.,  Swarthmore  College:  Hunter, 
Holland,  Haverford  College,  Hurwlcz, 
Leonid,  University  of  Minnesota. 
Ishlkawa,  Mamour.  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh;    Jacoby,    Henry    D.,    Harvard 
University;  Jacoby,  Nell  H.,  University 
of  California  (Los  Angeles);  Johnson, 
Dudley  D.,  Dartmouth  College:  Joseph, 
Hyman,  University  of  Iowa:  Juster,  F. 
Thomas,  National  Bureau  of  Economic 

Kamlnsky.  Ralph,  New  York  University; 
Kareken.  John,  University  of  Minne- 
sota; Katz,  Arnold,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh; Kawajl,  Michael.  University  of 
California  (Los  Angeles):  Kaysen, 
Carl,  Institute  for  Advanced  Study; 
Kendrlck,  David,  Harvard  University; 
Kennedy,  W.  P..  University  of  Cali- 
fornia (Santa  Barbara);  Kerr.  Clark, 
University  of  CaUfomia  (Berkeley); 
KlesUng,  Herbert  J.,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity: Klndleberger,  Charles  P.,  Mas- 
sachiJsetts  Institute  of  Technology; 
Knaverhase,  Ramon,  University  of  Con- 
necticut; Krause,  Lawrence  B.,  Brook- 
ings Institution;  Kravls.  Irving  B.,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  Krueger. 
Anne  O.,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Laffer.  Arthur  B..  Brookings  Institution; 
Lebergott.  Stanley,  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity; Legler,  John  B.,  Washington  Uni- 
versity. St.  Louis;  Leiserson,  Mark,  Yale 
University;  Lepper,  Susan,  Yale  Uni- 
versity; Levin,  Charles  L.,  Washing- 
ton University,  St.  Louis:  Levlnson, 
Harold  M..  University  of  Michigan; 
Llndahl,  Martin  L..  Dartmouth  College; 
Llntner,  John,  Harvard  University; 
Litvack,  J.  M..  Princeton  UrUverslty; 
Liu,    Ta-Chung,    Cornell    University; 


Lubin,     Isador,     Twentieth     Century 
Fund. 
Machlup,    Frltze,   Princeton   University; 
Malenbaum,     Wilfred,     University     of 
Pennsylvania:    Mamalakls,    M.:    Marx, 
Daniel,   Jr.,   Dartmouth   College:    Ma- 
son,  Edward    S.,   Harvard    University; 
Maxwell,  James  A.,  Clark  University; 
McCarthv,  Michael  D.,  Brookings  In- 
stitution'; McDonald,  Stephen  L.,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas:  McKenzle,  Klone!  W., 
University  of  Rochester:   McLaughlin, 
M.     M.,    Massachusetts     Institute    of 
Technology;   Mead,  Walter  J..  Univer- 
sity   of    California    (Santa    Barbara); 
Me'lder,  F.  Eugene,   Clark   University; 
Menge,  John   A.,  Dartmouth   College; 
Mercer.  L.  J.,  University  of  California 
(Santa  Barbara);  Mesa  Lago,  Carmelo, 
University    of     Pittsburgh;     Mikesell, 
Raymond'   F.,    University    of    Oregon; 
Miller,    John   Perry.   Yale    University; 
Miller.  Richard  A.,  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity: Miller,  Taulman  A.,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity;   Mlskimln,   Harry,   Yale   Uni- 
versity:   Morgan,   Chester   A..  Unlv«-- 
sltv  of  Iowa. 
Morgan.    Daniel    C,    Jr.,    University    of 
Texas:  Morgan,  W.  Douglas,  University 
of  California    (Santa  Barbara);   Mor- 
ton,   Herbert    C,    Brookings    Institu- 
tion:   Munk,    Bernard,    University    of 
Michigan:  Musgrave.  Richard  A.,  Har- 
vard   University:    Muth,    Richard    F., 
Washington     University,     St.     Louis; 
Myers,  Charles  A.,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 
Neenan,  WiUiam  B.,  University  of  Michi- 
gan; Nelson,  James  R.,  Amherst  Col- 
lege; Oates,  W.  E.,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity:    Okner,    Benjamin,    Ohio    State 
University;  Olson,  Paul  R.,  University 
of  Iowa;  Orhon,  Alper  Y..  Dartmouth 
College;   Orr,  Lloyd  D.,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 
Palmer,  William  B.,  University  of  Michi- 
gan:   Pechman,  Joseph  A.,  Brookings 
Institution:     Pendleton,    William    C„ 
Ford  Foundation;  Perkins,  Dwlght  H., 
Harvard    University;    Perlman.    Mark. 
Universltv  of  Pittsburgh:  Perloff.  Har- 
vey   S.,    Resources    for    the    Future: 
Perry   George  L..  University  of  Minne- 
sota: '  Peterson.    R.    L..    University    of 
Montana:  Pldot,  George  B..  Jr.,  Dart- 
mouth   College;     Pierson,    Prank    C, 
Swarthmore  College;   Podoff.  D.,  Uni- 
versity of  California  (Santa  Barbara); 
Pollak,  Robert  A..  University  of  Penn- 
svlvcnla. 
Raf'use,  Robert  W.,  Jr..  Brookings  Institu- 
tion-  Rees,  Albert,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity;   Resnlck.    Idrian    N.,    Princeton 
University;    Reynolds,  Lloyd   G.,   Yale 
University;    Robertson,    Ross    M.,    In- 
diana University:   Robinson,  Marshall 
A      Ford    Foundation:     Rolph,    Earl, 
University    of    California    (Berkeley); 
Roosa,  Robert  V.,  Brown  Brothers  Har- 
rlman  and  Co.;  Rubin,  Julius,  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh;  Russell,  R.  Robert, 
University  of  CaUfomia   (Santa  Bar- 
bara ) . 
Salant.  Walter  S..  Brookings  Institution; 
Samuelson,  Paul  A.,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology;  Sandberg.  Lars 
G  ,   Dartmouth   College:    Sargent,   Al- 
bert    J.,     Clark     University;     Savage, 
Donald  T.,  Clark  University:   Schaller, 
Howard  G..  Indiana  University:  Scher- 
er.    F.    M  ,    University    of    Michigan; 
Schupack,  Mark  B.,  Brown  University; 
Segal      Martin,     Dartmouth     College: 
Shannon,    Richard    E..    University    of 
Montana:  Shapiro,  H.  T..  University  of 
Michigan:    Shell.   Karl,   Massachusetts 
Institute    of     Technology:     Shlpman, 
William  D.,  Bowdoin  College:  Slebert. 
Calvin  D.,  University  of  Iowa;   Slegel, 
A.  J.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology: Slmler.  Norman  J.,  University 
of  Minnesota;    Singer.  Arthur  L.,   Jr., 
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Carnegie   Corporation:    Smith,   H.   IS... 
University  of  Minnesota;  Smith,  Keith 
v..  University  of  California   (Los  An- 
geles);   Smltli,   Warren   L.,   University 
of  Michigan;  Snavely.  William  P.,  Uni- 
versity  of   C^necticut:    Sobel,   Irvln. 
Washington     University.     St.     Louis; 
Sonnenscheln.     Hugo,     University     of 
Minnesota;  Stein,  Emanuel,  New  York 
University;   Stern,  Robert  M.,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan:  Stevens.  Guy  V.  O., 
Brookings      Institution;      Straszhelm. 
Mahlon  R..  Harvard  University;    Sul- 
livan,   James    J.,    University    of    Cali- 
fornia   (Santa  Barbara);    Sussna,  Ed- 
ward, University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Taubman,  Paul,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania;  Taylor,  Maurice  C,  University 
of  Montana:  Taylor,  Norman  E..  Uni- 
versity of  MonUna;  Taylor,  Philip  E.. 
University      of      Connecticut;      Teaf, 
Howard    M.,    Jr.,    Haverford    College; 
Telgen.     Ronald     L.,     University     of 
Michigan:  Throop,  Adrian,  Dartmouth 
College;  Tlebout,  Charles  M  ,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington;  Tobln.  James,  Yale 
University;  Tslang,  S.  C,  University  of 
Rochester;  Turner,  Robert  C,  Indiana 
University;  Ulman,  Lloyd,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley). 
Van  Tassel.  Roger  C,  Clark  University: 
Votey,    Harold    L.,    Jr..    University    of 
California    (Santa  Barbara);   Wallace, 
Nell,  University  of  Minnesota;  Wallace, 
Robert    F.,    University    of    Montana; 
Walsh,  Cornelius  F.,  Qark  University; 
Weldenbaum,  Murray  L  ,  Washington 
University,  St.   Louis;    Weeton,   J.   F., 
University  of  California  (Los  Angeles) ; 
Whitman,  Marina,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh; Wicks.  John  H.,  University  of 
Montana;    Wilcox,    Clair.   Swarthmore 
College;    WUde,    J.    A.,    University    of 
North  Carolina;   WUliams.  Robert  M., 
Universltv  of  CaUfomia  (Los  Angeles) ; 
Williamson,    Oliver    E..   University    of 
Pennsylvania;   Willis,  Robert  J.,  Wes- 
leyan University;   Wilson,   George  W., 
Indiana    University;    Wlngo,    Lowden, 
Jr„   Resources   for   the   Future;    Win- 
nick,  Louis,  Ford  Foundation;    Wltte, 
James  G.,  Indiana  University;  Wu  S.. 
University    of    Iowa;    Zabel,    Edward, 
University  of  Rochester 


ASCS  PAYMENTS  TO  MR.  R.  A. 
BOATMAN 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Agriculture  Subcom- 
mittee   of    the    Senate    Appropriations 
Committee  on  April  7  of  this  year,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  listed  Mr. 
R.  A.  Boatman,  of  Ida  Grove.  Iowa,  as 
having  received  payments  amounting  to 
$11,954.  Mr.  Boatman  subsequently  pro- 
tested this  figure,  which  was  reported  in 
the  August  13  issue  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  claimed  that  the  payments 
amounted  to  $7,212.37.  I  have  received 
a  letter,  dated  August  31.  from  the  ASCS 
Washington.  DC,  office  which  confirms 
Mr,    Boatman's   statement,    and   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  appropriate 
extract  from  this  letter  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.ieclion,  the  excerpt 
from  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  foUow.s: 

U.S.  Dlpastment  of  Acricvltore, 

Washington,  DC,  August  31, 1967. 
Hon.  Jack  Miller, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Miller:  Following  are  the 
1966    program   payments   for   Mr    Boatman. 


/ 
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Thes*  payments  were  made  under  the  feed  These  funds  have  not  been  easily  obtained.  There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 

grain    program    on    four    farms    which    are  nor  have  they  been  carelessly  bestowed.  The  ^.^g  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD, 

Identified  with  the  amounts.  college  has  had   to  prove  its  eligibility  and  ^^  follows: 

reouy  or  match  the  funds  made  available.         ,^       „  _  ,         ,-.„,, 

C3-12 - WSo.  77  '^IJ^  ^,  i^.j^^ij^  j^t  three  of  our  programs  The  Peace  Corps  and  the  Academic  Com- 

1.223.60  ^^^.^   obtained   federal    financial    co-  munitt:   A  HoPErin.  Case  or  the  7-yEAE 

B-151 474,68  aon.  I^c« 

1,632.53  m   Rustic    Log    Bridge.— Under    a    work-  In  recent  months,  there  have  been  scat- 

B-15a - 462.  17  sjudy  grant  students  have  constructed  a  log  tered    reports    In   newspapers    and    journals 

1,589.42  bridge   across   a   campus  creek.  Joining   the  which  have  fed  rumors  that  there  might  be  a 

B-6  .-- --- 442.10  government  In  this  project  were  a  lumber-  rift  between  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  aca- 

1.  142.  10  jjj^jj  ^jjQ  supplied  the  logs,  an  engineer  who  demic  community. 

—  designed    the    project,    a   hardware    supplier  You  may  have  read,  for  example,  that  we 

Total   7.212.37  vi,'ho°gave  us  bolts,  screws,  and  plates,  and  a  disagreed   with    a   leading   university   about 

Thfi     above     navments     aaree     with     the  local  utility  company  which  loaned  us  heavy  training  operations  on  its  campus, 

ai^unts  which  Mr   BoatmaTcTaim^  he  re!  equipment   and  the  college  Itself  which  paid  You  may  have  read  also  that  we  plan  an 

^v^   M  iSml^d   in   hU  Tetter  tfj^u   of  the  kalarv  of  a  supervisor  and   10  per  cent  Increased  emphasis  on  training  Peace  Corps 

Aul^t?6  of    the   student-workers'    wages.    This   sum-  Volunteers  in  new  centers  which  we  will  own 

a.inr^rflv  vours  mer  we  are  building  a  second  log  bridge  in  and  operate. 

Sincerely  yours.           _,_„„^,  „  the  same  cooperative  manner.  Some  may  think  that  for  a  relatively  young 

ArHnnAdmint^trator  (2.    Science    Bailding.-Vfe    used,    for    the  institution,  which  relied  heavily  on  academla 

Aczing  Aammi.ii.  aio  .  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^    ^^  ^^^  j700,000  science  in   the   beginning,   we   have  grown  mightly 

^-^-^^^—^-^  buUdlng.    The    financing    of    this    building  Independent. 

started    with    a    federal    grant    of    $227,000  I  am  Inclined  to  agree  that  the  honeymoon 

THE   HIGHER    EDUCATION   ACT   OF  which  we  matched  with  a  $200,000  founda-  Is  over. 

1965  tion  grant  and  $75,000  of  the  college's  funds.  But  I  believe  that  we  are  In  many  ways 

„^        ,,       „      ,.      ^             ,  We  borrowed  $250,000  from  the  federal  gov-  closer  because  of  our  differences.  The  Peace 

Mr.    NELSON.    Mr.    President,    we    in  gmment  to  be  repaid  over  a  30-year  period  Corps  is  entering  its  seventh  year.  We  are 

Congress  'who  voted  to  enact  the  Higher  ^^  ^   low   interest  rate— and  the  dream  be-  suffering,  I  think,  what  marriage  counselors 

Education  Act  of  1965,  are  now  able  to  came  a  reality.  "^^S^^  call   a   "protracted   relationship  syn- 

leam  Of  the  dramatic  Impact  It  is  having  (3)    Self-Study    of   Curriculum,    students,  drome";  in  short,  we  have  a  ca«e  of  the  seven 

nn    pHiirntinnal    institutions    throUEhout  and    Administration. — Beginning    next    fall,  year  Itch. 

annffhP^fTf^  insiltuuons   inrougnout  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^j„  ^^^^^  ,^^^,j  ^^  ^^p^^,  since  the  summer  of  1961.  nearly  30.000 

ci^oii  =?v,Vw^'  oc  ^.Pii  «<=  l«r^*»  nnivpr.  under  the  supervision  and  with  the  advice  of  Americans  have  served  or  are  serving  over- 
Small  schools  as  well  as  large  univer-  ^^^    University    of    Wisconsin.    The    federal  seas  in  the  largest  international  experiment 
slties  have   enjoyed   a   tremendous  up-  j.  ^^  ,,^3  g^^  makes  this  possible.  The  m  education  m  recorded  history. 
surge  under  the  programs  begun  2  short  university  of  Wisconsin  cooperates  by  mak-  Yet  we  have   failed  so  far  to  adequately 
years  ago.  Ing  its  vast  resources,  tremendous  experience,  examine  who  Is  giving  and  who  is  taking  in 
President  Richard  P.  Bailey,  of  North-  and  qualified  faculty  members  and  admlnis-  this  fragile  relationship  built  on  a  hasty  mar- 
land    College,    Ashland.    Wis.,    recently  trators  available  to  us  for  assistance.  North-  ^"^e— or    Indeed,  If  It  should  be  a  case  of 
wrote    to   the    President    of    the   United  land  College  provides  faculty  and  admlnis-  ^!5„^^°;^,;^..   „^.  „..„   „„.  relationship 
<5fj.tpc  tn  PYnrp«  pmtltndp  for  Prpsidpnt  tratlve  released  time,  office  space,  and  secre-  On  one  level  our  seven  year  reiationsnip 
^^iLr?    oS^rt!  n^hlh«%  nf  >^U  nro  tarlal  help.  As  a  result  of  this  program  we  has  gone  reasonably  well.  I  believe  that  the 
Jonnson  s  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  pro-  ^^^   unp^ove   ourselves   internally    and   plot  preparation  of  our  Volunteers  for  effective 
gram.  our  direction  toward  excellence  for  the  years  service    has    Improved    greatly    during    this 
The  letter  has  been  reprinted  by  the  ahead  *''"®    '^^^  universities  have  been  with  us 
Democratic   National  Committee.   I  ask  gverv  project  has  been  approved  only  after  from  the  beginning  in  the  training  process, 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  careful  study  has  been  made  by  the  college  aiid  we  have  learned  together. 
the  Record  and  a  proposal  worked  out  which  competes  m  the  early  days    we  set  out  to  separate 
There  ^"inB   no   objection    the   letter  with   proposals  from   all  other  colleges  and  the  men  from  the  boys  and  came  up  with 
mere    Oemg   no   °°i^}^°"'J^t,  '^tter  .^  ,,.*?:,     .^e  nation   We  h'lve  been  able  what  one  professor  called  "a  testing  rather 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  ["^^^^eed   development   and  wlse^^^^  than  a  learning  situation."  Early  Peace  Corps 
as  follows:  ^^^^  oj  funds,  we  have  gained  a  new  pride  training  was  an  endurance  test.  We  put  the 
Northland  College.  m  ourselves  as  a  small  but  important  part  of  trainee  in  a  classroom  of  precisely  the  kind 
Ashland.   Wis.  American  higher  education.  Our  relationships  most  had  Just  escaped  from.  Then  for  twelve 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  with  the  various  officials  of  the  government  weeks,  from  six  in   the  morning  until  ten 
The  White  House.  with  whom  we  deal  has  been  excellent.  There  at  nighty  we  stuffed  him  with  fact^some  ot 
Washington.   D.C.  have  been  forms  to  fill  out  and  reports  to  which,  hopefully    were  relevant  to  what  he 

DearPhesedentJohiison:  I  have  read  that  be  submitted  but  these  have  clearly  been  was  going  to  be  doing  overseas, 
you  consider  your  programs  of  aid  to  colleges  necessary  to  prove  our  original  worth  and  Next  It  seemed  to  us  a  good  idea  to  take 
and  unlversitlee  a  most  Important  aspect  our  proper  use  of  grapts  and  loans.  the  student,  fresh  from  the  college  dorm 
of  the  Johnson  admlnlsUatlon.  Well  you  Accept.  Mr.  President,  the  thanks  of  and  throw  him  into  some  physically  demand- 
may.  Please  accept  the  sincere  apprecia-  Northland  College  which  exists  and  reaches  ing  situations  with  which  he  had  to  cope. 
Uon  of  little  Northland  College  In  Wisconsin  toward  excellence  because  of  financial  assist-  Sometimes— supposedly  to  measure  his  con- 
and  of  its  grateful  president.  ance  provided  through  the  efforts  of  vou  and  fldence— we  even  threw  him  into  a  sw.m- 
The  financial  help  given  us  by  our  gov-  vour  administration.  mlng  pool  with  his  hands  and  feet  tied- 
ernment  under  your  administration  has  "  Sincerely  yours.  although  none  of  us  can  quite  remember 
meant  survival,  development,  and  expanded  Richard  P.  Bailey.  for  which  country  he  was  being  prepared 
and  improved  offerings  of  higher  education  President  That  was  our  "Outward  Bound'  survival 
to  hundreds  of  students  from  more  than  25  ——^^^^—^-^  era. 

«t«t.»H  In  th»  nution  Now  we  know  that  the  trainee  cares  great- 

At    our    commencement    services    Sunday  THE   PEACE   CORPS   AND   THE  ly  about  surviving  u-m  people  as  well  as  in 

,  june°  n  we^duat^  m  llnS.  We'Sl  ACADEMIC  COMMUNITY  pUice.  He  wanU  to  know  from  us  what  and 

"  '''"'  TT.n  ^rLriln?-  oXsl  \7J''^  ^^-  «^^^^^-  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  '-  tt^  n^o^iSSic^  people  oT  Botswana  c'rr'y 

ago  we  had  an  enrollment  of  less  than  400  ^^^^^     ^    ^^    ^^^^^^    -^^    ,,^^    ^p^,.     ^q^.  ^^^  ^^^  deliver  babies:   and  how  the  Ml- 

nrigJuf/'c^onSe    in^an^'lsofated'  Zt"  of  tinues  to  seek  better  ways  to  accomplish  cronesians  spear  their  food, 

econcanlc  depression  with  little  hope  for  the  its  worldwide  purposes  of  being  of  service  we    have   come   to   realize   that   there   Is 

future  and  small  reason  for  continuing  the  and  promoting  understanding.  Last  week  negligible   interest   or   value   in   setting   up 

struggle  at  the  American  PsvchologicaJ  Associa-  groups  to  discuss  the  anthropological  aspects 

Since   1963,  by  loan  and  grant,  we  have  tion's  annual  convention  here  in  Wash-  of  the  Andean  Indian  when  the  trainees  are 

received    slightly    more    than    two    million  ln?ton.    the   Acting  Deputy   Director   of  bound  for  Uruguay.  We  jus.  don  t  have  that 

dollars  for  caplUl  building  expansion.  the    Peace   Corps,    Mr.   Brent   K.   Asha-  "^'"^  °l  ^'"^^^  ^'  "?"n  ,^=,1^^™  rruHai 

This  year  our  students  have  received  $121,-  branner,     presented     a     speech     which  ,  ^''^ZVr.ntTleTlTsZl  o7X 

000  in   loans,  grants,   and  work-study  pro-  ,,trp<;sps    the    wav    in    which    imnroved  Volunteer  effecmeness.  In  some  of  our 

in-amv  our  llbrarv  has  received  $5  OCO  to  Im-  stresses    me    waj     in    wnicn    impro\ea  parly  programs  trainees  sometimes  had  only 

^ro^e  it^^oSs:  andTself-ttudy  progr^  training  programs  are  producing  better  ,  ^^^red  hours  of  language  study.  Now  we 

of  our  curriculum,  student  admissions,  and  P^^ce  Corp.s  vpUmteers.  devote  from  300^0  hours  to  intensive  lan- 

adminlstration  ha- been  funded  (under  Title  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  guage  instruction. 

Ill    developing  colleges)    In  the  amount  of  sent  that  Mr.  Ashabranner's  speech   be  A  few  years  back,  one  group  of  Colombian 

$73  600.  printed  in  the  Record.                        ,  trainees   studied   Spanish    by   listening   to— 
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and  reciting  with— an  inexperienced  Colom- 
bian student  who  read  to  them  from  the 
IVorZd  Almanac.  Now.  trainees  are  more 
likely  to  have  a  book  snatched  from  their 
hands.  In  groups  of  five  or  six  they  work 
with  host  country  teachers  In  grueling, 
around-the-clock  activities  which  emphasize 
the  spoken  language  rather  than  literary 
skill.  They  are  required  to  think,  act,  eat, 
work  and  play  In  the  120  languages  we  teach. 
And  when  they  get  tired  of  that,  they  go  to 
the  Language  Lab. 

At  Dartmouth  this  summer,  where  a  pre- 
tralnlng  course  was  held  for  Volunteers 
bound  for  French-speaking  Africa,  campus 
police  reported  trainees  headed  for  the  X>an- 
guage  Lab  at  4:00  A.M.  They  were  going  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  and  knew  the  Im- 
portance of  what  they  were  doing— not  be- 
cause they  were  told  to.  And  In  the  emer- 
gency room  of  the  local  hospital,  a  trainee 
for  French-speaking  Africa  refused  to  regis- 
ter or  speak  in  English  to  the  doctors  and 
nurses  who  stitched  up  a  minor  wound  In- 
curred plavlng  soccer  with  other  trainees. 

The  message  has  come  back  from  overseas 
that  Volunteers  must  speak  the  languages 
of  their  host  countries,  and  the  message  has 
been  heard.  v.    ■  „i 

We  have  made  dramatic  gains  in  technical 
studies.  We  now  actually  believe  that  we  can 
take  young  me:\  and  women  from  Brooklyn 
and  in  three  months'"  teach  them  to  raise 
chickens  in  India.  We  believe  we  can  take 
liberal  arts  majors  and  teach  them  to  grow 
.  rtse  Ih  the  Philippines  or  conduct  disease 
survevs  In  Micronesia. 

,We'not  only  believe  it.  we  are  doing  it, 
with  the  help  of  such  schools  as  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Davis  and  Fresno  State. 
We  cannot  produce  a  farmer  in  three 
months,  but  we  can  give  an  Intensively  In- 
terested person  what  he  needs  to  know  about 
growing  hybrid  maize  In  the  northwestern 
part  of  Mysca-e  State  In  India . 

An  important  factor  in  the  change  and 
Improvement  in  training  has  been  the  re- 
turned Peace  Corps  Volunteers.  It  has  taken 
us  some  time  to  learn  how  best  to  use  their 
experience.  They  have  also  had  to  learn  that 
having  the  experience  and  being  able  to 
transmit  it  are  not  the  same  thing. 

But  this  year  between  760-800  returned 
Volunteers  assumed  Important  positions  in 
Peace  Corps  training  programs  as  language 
coordinators,  Job  Instructors,  and  leaders  of 
cultural  studies  seminars. 

Recently  The  New  York  Times  reported 
that  the  University  of  Maryland  Department 
of  Psychology  had  reserved  five  graduate  as- 
slstantshlps  for  returned  Volunteers. 

According  to  the  department  chairman 
the  decision  was  made  because— and  I 
quote— "Peace  Corps  Volunteers  are  not  only 
highly  selected,  the;-  also  display  a  combi- 
nation of  humanltarlanlsm  and  hard-headed 
empiricism  that  should  equip  them  well  for 
a  career  In  psychology." 

Humanltarlanlsm  and  hard-headed  empir- 
icism These  are  the  qualities  that  returned 
Volunteers  bring  to  Peace  Corps  training. 

And  need  I  add  that  the  Peace  Corps  ap- 
preciates such  perceptlveness  on  the  part  of 
psychologists? 

Another  Important  change  has  been  the 
move  away  from  the  college  campt;is  for  more 
and  more  of  our  training- leaving  the  cam- 
pus but  taking  the  college  training  staff 
with  us  to  the  depressed  rural  areas,  the 
urban  ghetto,  the  Indian  reservation,  or  our 
own  camps  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Moreover,  this  year,  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  prospective  Volunteers — about  one 
in  five — win  receive  a  portion  of  their  train- 
ing m  some  of  the  57  coxintrles  In  which 
they  will  work. 

And  so  training  has  turned  Into  big  busi- 
ness for  us.  In  the  coming  year,  about 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  Peace  Corps 
budget  will  go  to  preparing  11,000  new  Vol- 
unteers for  overseas  services. 


A«  we  begin  the  seventh  year  of  our  rela- 
tionship with  colleges  and  unlverslUes.  we 
have  just  begun  to  find  ways  to  Integrate 
preparation  for  Peace  Corps  service  with 
formal  degree  study. 

We  are  experimenting  with  five-year  degree 
programs  In  which  two  years  of  Peace  Corps 
service  is  credited  towards  a  college  degree. 
At  the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Brockport.  for  example,  students  will  enter 
the  program  after  their  sophomore  year, 
complete  their  junior  year  and  two  stim- 
mers.  and  then  be  assigned  overseas. 

Twenty  Harvard-Radcliffe  seniors  Interned 
this  summer  in  Panama.  Senegal  and 
Ethiopia.  They  return  to  Cambridge  this 
month  for  continued  study  during  their 
senior  year.  We  expect  to  learn  a  good  deal 
from  them  about  independent  study  as  a 
training  technique. 

These  are  onlv  beginnings.  Other  models, 
other  patterns  must  be  developed.  The  Peace 
Corps  will  meet  academia  half  way  and  more. 
I  am  siu-e  we  will  see  in  the  next  few  years 
a  sharp  decrease  in  the  old  pattern  of  one- 
shot,  ad  hoc.  training  programs  sprinkled 
wnUy  nllly  around  the  nation's  campuses. 

We  are  going  to  set  up  a  few  more  Peace 
Corps-run  training  centers— our  so-called 
"in-house"  centers— which  ■will  concentrate 
on  preparing  Volunteers  for  specific  areas 
of  the  world.  We  will  certainly  continue  to 
need  our  university  friends  in  these  centers. 
With  a  small  number  of  universities  I 
think  we  will  also  develop  an  in-depth  rela- 
tionship. Our  current  plan  with  the  Unl- 
versltv  of  Hawaii  may  well  serve  as  a  model. 
In  'the  coming  year,  the  University  of 
Hawaii  will  train  over  1  000  Peace  Corps  Vol- 
unteers for  programs  In  East  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  on  an  unusual  contract  basis  which 
provides  for  a  core  professional  staff. 

The  University  will  be  preparing  and  back- 
stopping  our  Volunteers  who  are  to  work 
in  Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  ThaUand  and 
parts  of  Polynesia.  HawaU  will  participate 
In  across-the-board,  program  development 
stage  through  training,  Implementation, 
overseas  support,  research  and  evaluation. 

Such  an  arrangement  should  make  pos- 
sible tAe  build-up  and  application  of  great 
area  expertise.  I  would  hope  that  the  uni- 
versities with  which  we  develop  such  plans 
could  almost  become  or  contain  Peace  Corps 
academies.  In  these  academies  ttie  proceeses 
of  international  communication,  understand- 
ing, and  development  would  be  studied  and 
the  results  of  the  studies  applied  In  acUon. 
But  I  have  one  concern  that  I  especially 
want  to  share  with  you  today. 

I  am  verv  much  afraid  that  the  Peace  Corps 
has  not  quite  been  Uken  seriously  by  many— 
If  not  most — of  the  senior  faculty  members 
on  American  college  and  university  campuses. 
I  never  expect  to  go  onto  a  campus  any  more 
without  having  at  least  one  professor — or 
dean— or  academic  vice  president — say  to  me. 
"You  must  remember  that  the  Peace  Corps  Is 
only  one  of  a  great  many  government  activi- 
ties competing  for  our  time,  and  the  Peace 
Oorpe  is  rather  marginal  to  our  Institution's 
basic  Interests." 

This  little  speech  comes  forth  with  such 
regularity  and  with  such  an  amazing  same- 
ness of  wording  that  In  my  bleaker  moods  I 
suspect  Its  text  was  agreed  upon  at  some 
nation-wide  secret  convention  called  by 
academicians  for  the  sole  purpose  of  putting 
the  Peace  Corps  In  Its  place. 

There  are  of  course  notable  exceptions:  I 
could  compile  a  distinguished  list.  But  It 
would  still  be  a  list  of  exceptions. 

A  healthy  skepticism  Is  fine.  I  think  most 
Peace  Corps  staff  members  had  It  In  the  be- 
ginning. I  am  not  talking  about  that.  I  am 
Ulklng  about  a  lack  of  Interest  or  even  a 
faint  hostility  which  springs  from  a  failure  or 
refusal  on  the  part  of  many  faculty  advisors 
to  critically  examine  the  Peace  Corps  as  a 
valid  option  for  the  graduating  senior  or  the 
master's  degree  candidate. 


Too  many  students  have  come  to  me  to  say 
they  were  interested  in  the  Peace  Corps  but 
their  senior  professor  thought  they  would  be 
wasting  their  time  or  should  take  the  depart- 
mental fellowship  being  offered  or  had  better 
get  on  with  their  study  program  if  they  ex- 
pected to  be  lAken  seriously  by  the  graduate 
school. 

In  some  cases  the  student  surely  should 
take  the  fellowship,  but  I  beUeve  every 
facultv  advisor  today  has  a  real  obUgation 
to  have  something  more  than  a  superficial 
tmderstandlng  of  what  personal  and  career 
values  are  possible  in  the  experience  of  being 
a  Peace  Corps  Volunteer. 

I  know  that  the  Peace  Corps  should  do 
more  than  It  has  to  foster  this  understand- 
ing A  university  president — concerned  as  I 
am  about  this  "matter— recently  suggested 
that  on  as  many  campuses  as  possible 
seminars  be  held  that  would  bring  together 
top  level  Peace  Corps  officers  and  faculty 
members  representing  the  whole  range  of  dls- 
ciplines.  These  seminars  would  explore  the 
Peace  Corpf'  experience,  its  validity  for  the 
graduating  college  student,  and  the  most 
meaningful  relationship  between  the  uni- 
versities and  the  Peace  Corps. 

We  would  be  delighted  to  participate  in 
such  dialogues.  We  would  welcome  any  other 
suggestions  for  the  exchange  of  views  and 
information. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  there  was  ever  a 
natural  partnership  It  Is  between  the  uni- 
versities and  the  Peace  Corps.  I  believe  that 
our  universities  have  a  fundamental  respon- 
sibility in  helping  to  solve  the  world's  press- 
ing problems  of  communication,  understand- 
ing, scarcity  of  food,  overpopulation,  and 
disease.  If  we  are  honest,  we  mtist  admit  that 
the  battle  against  these  problems  has  barely 
started. 

The  time  has  come  to  question  why — In 
spite  of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  a  nation 
which  win  educate  60  mllUon  people  in  our 
ovm  society  this  year — the  Peace  Corps  Is 
still  almost  the  only  and  certainly  Is  the 
largest  provider  of  long-term,  action-oriented 
education  designed  to  grapple  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world  society  In  which  we  Uve. 
But — as  yet — not  we,  nor  the  development 
experts,  nor  the  leaders  of  the  developing 
world  have  many  of  the  answers.  We  per- 
haps have  not  yet  even  formulated  the  right 
questions. 

Some  of  the  best  brains  in  our  universi- 
ties— not  enough,  but  some — are  thinking 
about  the  questions  and  the  anRwers.  At  the 
same  time  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  are  leaving  the  campuses  to  serve  in 
the  Peace  Corps,  to  work  in  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  better  answers  are  needed.  Other 
thotisands  are  returning  from  the  Peace 
Corps  to  the  campuses — and  one  of  the  rea- 
sons they  return  to  school  Is  that  they  now 
know  how  much  more  there  Is  to  learn. 

There  has  never  been  anything  remotely 
comparable  to  the  opportunity  the  Peace 
Corps  has  provided  for  the  teachers  and 
those  they  taught  (and  from  whom  they 
can  now  learn  i  to  come  together  and  work 
together  with  the  people  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  to  find  the  right  questions 
and  to  answer  them  In  action.  If  we  do  not 
seize  this  opportunity,  another  may  be  too 
long  and  too  late  in  coming. 

And  so  I  propose  that  we  work  at  our  part- 
nership and  spend  the  coming  year  drawing 
up  the  questions  and  beginning  our  search 
for  the  answers. 

I  am  told  that  people  who  work  at  it  al- 
most always  survive  that  most  dangerous 
seventh  year. 


BARRIER   ACROSS   DEMILITARIZED 
ZONE 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Secretary 
McNamara's  announcement  last  week 
that  the  United  States  is  undertaking 
construction  of  a  physical  barrier  across 
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the  demilitarized  zone  In  Vietnam  can  be 
viewed  as  a  hopeful  sign.  It  emphasizes 
the  defensive  nature  of  the  war  in  Vlet- 
n&m  and,  far  from  representing  a  re- 
treat to  static  defense.  It  opens  up  the 
promise  of  increased  maneuverability, 
both  militarily  and  diplomatically.  There 
are  those,  represented  well  by  Chalmers 
Roberts,  of  the  Washington  Post,  who 
have  viewed  the  barrier  as  a  possible 
route  to  a  peace  conference.  That,  of 
course,  would  be  a  welcome  development. 
But,  as  the  Post  said  editorially,  the  bar- 
rier Is  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment, 
and  as  such  cannot  be  accompanied 
by  more  than  cautious  expectations. 

Mr.  President.  I  a<;k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Roberts'  column  of  September  9  and  the 
Post  editorial  of  the  same  day.  entitled 
"The  Barrier." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  S«pt.  9,  1967) 
VixTNAM   Barrizk   Cottld   Becomz   Boutk  to 

CONFXKXNCE  ON  PXACE 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberta) 
The  electronic  barrier  that  the  United 
States  U  building  acroea  South  Vietnam  to 
stop  Infiltration  from  the  North  may  knock 
down  the  stubborn  bairrlers  to  the  con- 
ference table. 

About  a  year  ago.  when  the  DMZ  barrier 
was  being  discussed,  a  senior  official  offered 
the  view  that  It  could.  If  it  worked,  provide 
the  excuse  for  the  President  to  halt  the 
bombing  of  the  North. 

Since  that  time.  North  Vietnam  has  estab- 
lished the  policy  that  If  the  United  States 
"really  wants  to  talk,  it  must  first  of  all  stop 
unconditionally  the  bombing  and  other  acts 
of  war"  against  the  North.  Furthermore,  says 
Hanoi,  the  United  States  "has  no  right  to  de- 
mand any  reciprocity  whatsoever." 

At  hl9  news  conference  yesterday.  Secretary 
of  Stote  Dean  Rusk  stuck  to  the  demand 
for  reciprocity  in  principle,  but  tiptoed 
around  it  in  detail.  A  growing  number  of 
people  in  Washington  believe  that  In  the 
end  the  President  wlU  have  to  accept  Hanoi's 
proposal  and  Rusk  seemed  to  be  leaving  an 
out  for  that  possibility. 

If  the  DMZ  barrier  turns  out  to  be  work- 
able, it  could  provide  the  reciprocity  with- 
out any  act  on  Hanoi's  part.  While  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  said  the 
barrier  cannot  stop  Infiltration,  its  aim  U  to 
make  InfilUatlon  far  more  difficult. 

Thus  at  a  given  point  the  President  could 
announce  that  the  barrier  had  so  cut  In- 
flltraUon  that  he  was  prepared  to  halt  the 
bombing  and  go  to  the  conference  table.  In 
London  In  February,  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln 
passed  the  word  to  Washington  that  Hanoi 
would  come  to  a  conference  within  two  or 
three  weeks  of  the  end  of  the  bombing. 

A  critical  point  in  any  such  maneuver 
is  timing.  McNamara  said  the  barrier  is  to 
be  InlUated  late  this  year  or  early  next  year. 
Thus  it  could  become  effective  enough.  If 
Washington  wants  to  make  that  finding, 
sometime  next  spring.  < 

By  next  spring  the  presidential  campaign 
will  be  under  way  and  Mr.  Johnson  will 
have  a  better  idea  of  where  his  prospective 
GOP  candidate  will  stand  on  the  war  Issue. 

It  Is  not  impossible,  if  the  two  sides  get 
to  a  conference  table  by  summer,  that  the 
President  conld  be  campaigning  on  a  peace 
platform — ajid  admonishing  the  E«pubUcans 
that  any  attack  could  upset  the  prospects 
lor  ending  the  war. 

•  But  what  of  the  hawks?  Already  one  of 
■ttMcn.  Republican  Sen.  John  Tower  of  Texas, 
h»M  expressed  doubts  about  "the  essentially 
static  policies  It  signifies."  Certainly  those 


who  want  to  close  the  port  of  Haiphong  are 
not  going  to  be  happy  with  the  DMZ  barrier 
as  an  alternate  method  of  cutting  infiltra- 
tion of  men  and  supplies. 

However,  the  evidence  Is  that  the  Nation 
more  and  more  wants  an  end  to  the  war. 
Both  McNamara  and  Rusk  concede  a  high 
degree  of  public  frustration.  In  short,  the 
DMZ  barrier  may  serve  to  outflank  the 
hawks. 

But  even  If  this  device  should  prove  to  be 
a  means  ot  getting  to  the  conference  table, 
talks  between  Washington  and  Hanoi  would 
son  have  a  long,  long  way  to  go.  Any  such 
conference  almost  inevitably  would  Immedi- 
ately be  deadlocked  on  the  role  at  the  table 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front,  the  politi- 
cal arm  of  the  Vletcong. 

In  short.  It  Is  possible  and  even  probable 
that  a  Vietnam  conference  could  go  on  for 
months  or  years,  as  was  the  case  at  Panmun- 
Jom  m  the  Korean  War. 

Nonetheless,  a  solution  by  conference  com- 
promise may  ba  the  best  the  United  States 
can  get  out  of  this  war.  And  the  DMZ  bar- 
rier just  could  be  the  device  leading  to  the 
conference  table. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  9.  1967) 
The  Barrier 
Secretary  McNamaros'  announcement  that 
a  physical  barrier  will  be  built  along  the 
border  with  North  Vietnam  follows  long 
months  of  study  and  Indecision  that  prob- 
ably have  not  yet  resolved  many  military 
doubts  and  reservations. 

The  barrier,  involving  conventional  barbed 
wire  and  cleared  areas  together  wlin 
more  sophisticated  obstructions,  certainly 
should  not  be  regarded  as  an  alternative  to 
or  a  substitute  for  other  military  means. 
The  fear  that  It  would  be  so  regarded  prob- 
ablv  has  contributed  to  the  skepticism  with 
which  the  whole  idea  has  been  regarded  by 
many  mUltary  authorities. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  debate  over  this 
prooosal  the  generals  came  up  with  an  esti- 
mate that  It  would  take  500.000  to  a  million 
men  to  mike  such  a  barrier  effective.  But 
the  argumeni  seems  to  have  shifted  from  a 
dispute-  over  what  could  be  accomplished  by 
a  barrier  alone  to  the  discussion  of  the  bar- 
rier as  a  stipplement  to  other  means. 

To  whatever  degree  It  Is  effective  harass- 
ing and  hindering  infiltration  from  the 
North  it  ought  to  diminish  the  burden  upon 
grotmd  and  air  forces  engaged  In  that  proj- 
ect now.  It  Is  a  means  of  making  these 
operations  both  more  effective  and  less  costly 
In  terms  of  manp>ower.  The  argument  for  it 
has  been  increased,  curiously  enough,  by  the 
success  of  air  Interdiction  of  the  Inland 
trails.  As  these  have  been  made  more  and 
more  costly,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
moved  more  across  the  demilitarized  zone 
farther  East.  An  effective  fixed  line  of  de- 
fenses ought  to  help  close  this  alternative 
route  more  tightly. 

The  very  construction  of  the  barrier  has 
some  political  and  psychological  advantages. 
It  win  dramatize  the  essentially  defensive 
character  of  the  operations  in  South  Viet- 
nam. It  win  highlight  the  North  Vietnamese 
Involvement  in  the  war.  It  will  permit  the 
United  States  and  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
sav  to  critics  that  the  level  of  warfare  Is 
mostly  within  the  control  of  North  Viet- 
nam. It  will  decline  whenever  the  aggres- 
fors  stop  trying  to  knock  down  the  door  and 
break  Into  the  house.  This  largely  Is  true 
alreadv,  but  it  is  not  as  apparent  as  it  would 
be  If  the  ground  fighting  took  place  and  the 
casualties  occurred  when  the  North  crossed 
the  barrier. 

A  reasonably  effective  barrier  clearly  would 
give  the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  United 
States  and  their  allies  more  military  and 
diplomatic  maneuverability,  broadening  al- 
ternatives avaUable  and  diminishing  depend- 
ence upon  existing  resources.  The  barrier  Is 


in  the  nature  of  an  experiment.  It  Is  an  ex- 
periment that  Is  well  worth  trying.  If  the 
effort  is  attended  by  cautious  expectations 
and  no  illusory  hopes  that  It  Is  a  cure-aU  or 
a  gimmick  that  will  solve  all  our  mUltary 
problems  in  South  Vietnam. 
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PENTAGON     ADMITS     THAT     NAVY 
FINDS  F-lllB  UNFIT  FOR  WAR 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day there  Is  published  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  an  article  written  by  Jerry 
Landauer,  a  staff  reporter  for  this  pub- 
lication, entitled  "Pentagon  Admits  Navy 
Finds  F-lllB  Unfit  for  War— Asks  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Penalties." 

This  article  is  rather  illuminating.  I 
have  read  it  carefully  and  I  find  that  the 
facts  it  reports  with  respect  to  the 
progress  or  rather  lack  of  progress  in 
the  development  and  procurement  of 
this  airplane  are  substantially  correct. 

I  believe  this  matter  is  of  such  interest 
that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  Record. 
and  that  every  Senator — every  Member 
of  Congress  especially — should  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  it,  as  well  as  those 
who  keep  up  with  the  proceedings  of  oui- 
Government  through  the  columns  of  the 
Record.  I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Pentagon  Admits  Navt  Finds  F-lllB  Unfit 

FOR  Wab— Asks  General  Dynamics   Psi*- 

ALTTES 

(By  Jerry  Landautr) 
Washington. — The  Defense  Department 
has  acknowledged  to  Congress  that  the  latest 
development  model  of  the  Navy's  F-1 1  IB  mis- 
sile-firing Interceptor  plane  is  "extremely  de- 
ficient in  combat  mission  capability."  it  was 
learned. 

The  department  also  Is  seeking  to  assess 
penalties  against  General  Dynamics  Corp.  for 
alleged  failure  to  meet  certain  contract  guar- 
antees or  specifications.  The  company  Is 
prime  contrsLCtor  for  the  craft,  once  called  the 
TFX,  which  Is  being  made  In  Air  Force  as 
well  as  Navy  versions. 

Despite  extremely  unflattering  reports  by 
Navy  test  pilots  ("The  F-lllB  airplane  re- 
mains unfit  for  service  use,"  they  declare) 
and  the  ha.ggllng  with  General  Dynamics, 
the  Navy  is  still  hopeful  that  scheduled  Im- 
provements will  yet  make  the  plane  accept- 
able as  a  defender  of  the  fleet  against  enemy 
bombers. 

"We  are  taking  what  we  can  get."  says 
Adm.  David  L.  McDonald,  recently  retired 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  "because  we  feel 
we  need  this  type  of  capability  and  we  can't 
get  It  any  other  way." 

The  disappointing  test  reports  are  based  on 
fll?hts  this  summer  of  development  model 
No.  5.  These  tests.  Deputy  Defense  Secretary 
Paul  H.  Nitze  told  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  on  March  5.  were  expected  to 
"confirm  that  the  plane  as  we  have  further 
decided  to  modify  It  will  meet  the  Navy's 
needs."  Mr.  Nitze  found  the  confirmation  he 
sought  even  though  the  Navy's  preliminary 
evaluation  report  said  the  aircraft  "was 
found  to  be  Incapable  of  carrier-based  op- 
eration." 

The  P-lllB  Isn't  actually  to  be  flown  from 
aircraft  carriers  until  the  summer  of  1969. 
three  years  behind  the  schedule  mapped  In 
1963;  the  evaluation  reports  are  bafed  on 
flights  from  land  and  at  less  than  maximum 
speed.  Until  the  "carrier  suitability"  tests  can 
take  place.  Congress  Is  expected  to  be  tight- 
fisted  with  money  for  the  plane. 


Congressional  reluctance  to  accept  Penta- 
gon optimism  was  demonstrated  recently  In 
the  Senate.  Instead  of  the  $287  million  re- 
quested for  the  Navy  plane  by  Defense  Secre- 
tary McNamara  for  the  year  that  began  July 
1.  the  Senate  yielded  $115  minion  only  to  be 
used  for  six  more  test  craft,  each  designed 
to  correct  certain  of  the  104  deficiencies  by 
test  pilots. 

"The  disbursement  of  funds  for  the  pro- 
duction program  is  prohibited,"  said  Sen. 
McClellan  (D..  Ark.),  one  of  Mr.  McN.imara's 
most  persistent  critics.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  even  Mr.  McClellan  ultimately 
will  agree  to  vote  production  funds  If  the 
admirals  keep  contending  that  no  alterna- 
tives appear  in  sight. 

In  its  haggling  with  General  Dynamics,  the 
Pentagon  wants,  among  other  things,  to  pe- 
nalize the  company  $1,750,000  for  turning  In 
a  heavier- than -specified  airframe.  General 
Dynamics  contends  that  the  weight  problem 
Isn't  exclusively  the  company's  fault. 

MAXIMUM   PROFIT  IS   $65    MILLION 

On  research  and  development  for  all  ver- 
sions of  the  Fill,  the  company's  minimum 
profit  under  an  Incentive  contract  would  be 
$17.5  million,  even  if  no  performance  incen- 
tives are  earned  and  all  possible  penalties  are 
assessed;  the  maximum  profit  could  range  up 
$65  million.  In  addition,  though,  the  con- 
tract requires  General  Dynamics  to  absorb 
the  cost  of  correcting  all  deficiencies  discov- 
ered within  a  specified  time  after  delivery. 

As  for  a  recently  negotiated  production 
contract.  General  Dynamics  has  agreed  to  a 
reduction  of  $20,058,000  from  a  "target 
profit"  that  had  been  set  a  shade  higher  than 
$200,000,000  for  building  493  Fills  of  all 
types — including  Air  Force  fighter-bomber, 
Air  Force  strategic  bomber,  and  those  being 
purchased  by  Britain  and  Australia.  Penal- 
ties are  assessed  or  incentives  added  to  the 
"target  profit"  as  performance  of  the  plane 
and  ability  of  the  negotiators  dictate. 

Though  General  Dyn.amics  and  its  chief 
subcontractor.  Grumman  Aircraft  Engineer- 
ing Corp..  may  have  to  accept  substantial 
penalties  for  falling  to  match  performance 
with  promises,  It's  expected  that  both  con- 
cerns still  will  profit  handsomely. 

For  one  thing.  It's  generally  agreed  that 
the  specifications,  derived  from  Mr.  McNa- 
mara's  mating  of  a  low-flying,  faster-than- 
sound  fighter-bomber  with  a  high-fiylng 
Navy  version,  were  all  but  Impossible  to 
achieve.  "It  isn't  within  the  realm  of  being 
technically  possible."  Mr.  Nitze  says. 

Assessing  cost  to  the  taxpayers  is  easier 
than  forecasting  probable  profits  of  the 
major  contractors.  For  research  and  devel- 
opment alone,  the  originally  anticipated  ex- 
pense of  $711.2  million  has  Jumped  to  a  shade 
more  than  $2  billion.  These  figures  aren't 
necessarily  comparable,  though,  because, 
among  other  things,  it  wasn't  contemplated 
at  first  that  Mr.  McNamara  would  direct  the 
Air  Force  to  develop  a  stretched  version  of 
the  fighter  bomber  and  make  it  a  strategic 
bomber. 

COSTLIEST    WEAPON 

For  production  of  about  1.325  planes,  down 
from  early  estimates  of  1,700,  the  Govern- 
ment won't  pay  $5.8  billion  but  $10.4  billion. 
So  at  latest  reading,  the  total  Fill  program 
is  going  to  cost  $12.4  billion,  making  it  by 
far  the  costliest  weapon  system  in  the  U.S. 
arsenal. 

Against  this  background,  the  Navy  seems 
particularly  eager  to  put  the  best  possible 
face  on  the  disappointing  flight-test  evalua- 
tions. It  points  out  that  test  pilots'  listing  of 
deficiencies  "are  Intended  to  highlight  devia- 
tions from  a  theoretical  optimum." 

Savs  Adm.  T.  F.  Connolly.  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  for  Air:  "They  write  down 
every  single  deficiency,  large,  small,  me- 
dium." He  says.  "This  gives  the  Naval  Air 
Systems  Command  a  good  lever  with  which 
to  work  on  the  contractor." 


THE  CHICAGO  CRIME  COMMISSION 
ANNUAL  REPORT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chicago  Crime  Commission  recently  re- 
leased its  annual  report,  and  it  was  gen- 
erally optimistic  with  the  progress  being 
made  to  combat  crime.  However,  the 
commission  was  harshly  critical  of  re- 
cent decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Also,  the  commission  praised  efforts  by 
the  FBI. 

I  commend  the  report  to  the  attention 
of  all  Senators,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles,  appearing  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  both  dated  August  11,  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.  11.  1967) 

U.S.  Law  Untts  Praised  in  City  Crime 

Report 

(By  Thomas  Powers) 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 

Internal  revenue  service,  and  United  States 

Atty.   Edward  V.  Hanrahan  were  praised  for 

"noteworthy"  performance  yesterday  in  the 

annual  report  released  by  the  Chicago  Crime 

commission. 

Virgil  W  Peterson,  executive  director,  said 
in  his  review  of  1966: 

"The  record  of  federal  convictions  during 
the  last  several  months  has  been  the  most 
impressive  in  Chicago  history  This  success- 
ful battle  against  organized  crime  has  been 
made  possible  thru  the  outstanding  Investi- 
gative work  of  the  FBI  and  IRS.  Cooperation 
of  the  federal  agencies  with  local  law  en- 
forcement has  been  effective.  In  nimierous 
Instances  FBI  agents  have  developed  evi- 
dence of  gambling  operations  .  .  .  and  turned 
It  over  to  local  police  officials  for  action." 

PRAISE    CITT    police 

The  crime  commission  also  had  praise  for 
the  Chicago  police  department,  Illinois  Su- 
preme Court  Judge  Daniel  P.  Ward,  and 
Countv  Board  President  Richard  B.  Ogllvle. 

Former  Police  Supt.  O.  W.  Wilson's  leader- 
ship continued  to  strengthen  the  depart- 
ment and  Instill  public  confidence  In  the 
force,  the  commission  said.  The  quick  solu- 
tion of  the  murder  of  the  eight  nurses  and 
the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  Richard 
Speck  was  declared  "commendable." 
ogilvte  revamps  force 

Ogllvle.  as  sheriff  of  Cook  county,  re- 
vamped the  sheriff's  force  and  made  it  the 
most  effective  in  history,  the  commission 
noted. 

Ward,  as  state's  attorney  of  Cook  county, 
was  praised  particularly  for  obtaining  the 
convictions  of  six  defendants  lor  four  gang- 
land murders. 

The  commission  was  harshly  critical  of 
recent  United  States  Supreme  court 
decisions, 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun  Times.  Aug.  11,  1967] 

Crime  Unit  Hails  War  on  Mob  Hebk 

(By  Ray  Brennan) 

Chicago  Is  In  the  midst  of  the  most  success- 
ful crusade  against  organized  crime  in  the 
city's  134-year  history,  the  Chicago  Crime 
Commission   reported   Thursday. 

The  nonpartisan  civic  agency  gave  praise 
In  particular  to  the  federal  government  for 
smashing  big-money  rackets  and  sending 
top  Mafia  gangsters  to  prison. 

The  syndicate's  former  huge  profits  from 
Illegal  gambling  have  been  cut  to  a  dribble, 
the  commission  stated  In  a  report  on  Chicago 
area  crime  for  1966. 

Along  another  line,  deployment  of  hun- 


dreds of  policemen  to  control  racial  disturb- 
ances hindered  Chicago's  general  law  en- 
forcement m  1966.  the  report  said. 

The  commission  went  on  to  blast  certain 
Cook  County  Circuit  Court  judges  In  the 
sentencing  of  criminals  and  to  censure  US. 
Supreme  Court  rulings  on  police  treatment 
of  arrested  persons. 

And.  in  an  unusual  switch,  the  commis- 
sion gave  recognition  to  contributions  of  an 
admitted    law    breaker — a    former    attorney 
turned  informant^ — to   the  cause  of   justice. 
The  ex-lawyer,  Frederick  P.  Ackerman,  has 
been  called  "the  most  accurate  and  talka- 
tive stool  pigeon  of  modern  times"  by  Charles 
Sir.agusa,   executive   director   of   the   Illinois 
Crime   Investigating   Commission. 
syndicate  secrets 
Ackerman  has  spent  18  months  revealing 
crime    syndicate    secrets    and    testifying    In 
court  against  old-time  gangster  pals,  fellow 
lawyers  and  political  fixers  after  being  per- 
suaded by  Siragusa  to  talk. 

Among  M-ifia  terrorists  he  helped  to  con- 
vict, in  an  Interstate  money  order  forgery 
case,  were  James  (Cowboy)  Mlrro,  Americo 
(Pete)  DePletto,  Ernest  (Rocky)  Infellce 
and  Frank  Santuccl. 

The  commission's  executive  director,  VlrgU 
W.  Peterson,  gave  special  mention  In  the  re- 
port to  victories  by  U.S.  Atty.  Edward  V. 
Hanrahan  and  his  staff  in  prosecuting 
gangsters. 

Local  and  federal  investigators  also  buUt 
up  cases  against  the  Grieco  brothers.  Donald 
and  Joseph;  Marshall  Caifano.  Florvante 
(Fefe)  Buccieri,  Sam  (Teetz  The  Man)  Bat- 
taglia.  William  (Wee  Wniie)  Mesino.  Felix 
(Milwaukee  Phil)  Alderlslo.  Benjamin  B. 
Stein  and  other  hoods.  It  was  pointed  out. 
prodl'ctive  raids 
Raids  on  mob  gambling  centers  with  use 
of  search  warrants  obtained  by  FBI  agents 
have  been  highly  productive,  Peterson  de- 
clared. In  former  times,  the  racketeers  al- 
most always  were  acquitted  on  grounds  that 
the  raiders  lacked  proi>er  search  warrants. 

But  the  commission  was  less  than  en- 
thusiastic about  the  conduct  of  judges  In 
gambling  cases. 

Of  397  gambling  racket  defendants  Indicted 
in  1966.  only  four  were  sentenced  to 
state  prison.  Peterson  related.  The  others  got 
off  with  brief  jan  t^rrns.  small  fines,  ptfoba- 
tion  or  acquittals,  the  records  showed. 

The  report  also  criUcized  Circuit  Court 
judges  for  Ignoring  the  widely  recommended 
"three-year  spread"  in  sentencing  convicted 
felons  to  indeterminate  prison  terms. 

If  there  are  fewer  than  three  years  between 
the  minimum  and  maxlmimi  of  any  sentence. 
the  defendant  has  less  than  sufficient  time  to 
find  his  way  back  into  a  productive,  law 
abiding  life  under  parole,  authorities  gen- 
erally have  agreed. 

Cook  County  Judges  Ignored  that  Important 
factor  m  45.5  percent  of  their  1966  cases,  a 
tabulation  showed 

Re.iders  noted  with  interest  that,  for  one 
of  the  few  times  in  the  commission's  48  years 
of  life,  the  annual  report  had  nothing  to  say 
in  favor  of  the  death  penalty  In  Illinois.  The 
commission  observed  that  13  states  have 
abolished  capital  punishment. 

"In  Cook  Coimty,  there  were  no  excutlons 
In  1966  and  no  death  sentences  were  Im- 
posed," Peterson  noted.  "For  many  years,  the 
number  of  executions  has  been  extremely 
small  In  relation  to  the  total  murder 
problem." 

Even  at  trials  Involving  the  murders  of 
three  Chicago  policemen,  where  death 
penalties  once  were  a  foregone  concltislon, 
juries  refused  to  recommend  the  electric 
chair,  the  report  showed. 

One  Chlcat^o  ease,  the  murders  of  eight 
hospital  nurses,  ended  in  death  sentences  for 
Richard  F.  Speck,  26.  However,  a  jury  at 
Peoria  fixed  the  punishment,  rather  than  one 
In  Chicago. 
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POLICX    COMMZNDZD 

In  a  foreword  to  the  134-page  printed  re- 
jKirt.  WlUlam  B.  Browder.  commission  presi- 
dent, commended  the  police  for  control  of 
racial  dlaturbancea.  Browder  wrote: 

"In  general,  the  police  department  de- 
served credit  for  the  restraint  it  displayed 
and  the  fair  and  evenhanded  manner  with 
which  it  met  extremely  difficult  and  emo- 
tion-charged situations. 

"The  necessity  to  deploy  large  numbers  of 
officers  to  troubled  spots  in  the  city  at  times 
overtaxed  police  strength  and  left  some  com- 
munities without  Bufflclcnt  police  protec- 
tion." 

Chicago  Justice  continues  to  be  hampered 
by  U.S.  Supreme  Court  guidelines  requiring 
policemen  to  inform  arrested  persons  of  their 
constitutional  rights  and  to  help  provide 
defendants  with  attorneys,  Peterson  said. 

He  quoted  First  Asst.  State's  Atty.  Louis  B. 
Oarippo  In  reporting  a  signiflcant  di-op  in 
the  numbers  of  accused  persons  making 
confesslona  to  crimes. 

THZ    19Sa   TlQXJKa 

In  1962.  there  were  confessions  in  65.4  per 
cent  of  criminal  cases,  the  Garlppo  figures 
showed. 

But.  with  policemen  and  prosecutors  being 
required  to  Inform  defendants  of  their  right 
to  remain  silent,  the  percentage  fell  to  31.8 
in  1966.  Numbers  of  murder  8usp>ect8  and 
others  have  been  freed  in  court  on  grounds 
that  admissions  of  guilt  were  improperly 
obtained,  Peterson  pointed  out. 

In  summing  up.  the  commission  warned 
against  complacency  about  crime — be  It  of 
the  individual,  street  mob  or  of  Mafia  syndi- 
cate variety.  Sharply  critical  of  Chicago  law 
enforcement  in  other  years.  Peterson  re- 
marked in  general : 

"Although  law  agencies  in  the  Chicago 
community  were  confronted  with  tremen- 
dous problems  in  1966,  their  performance  was 
comjnendable." 


ELECTION  REFORM  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  blU  (S.  1880).  to  revise  the  Fed- 
eral election  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr,  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Is  the  pending  business 
Calendar  No.  500,  S,  1880.  the  Election 
Reform  Act  of  1967? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  this 
distinguished  body  knows  that  the  Fed- 
eral Corrupt  Practices  Act,  passed  in 
1925,  is  antiquated,  meaningless,  and 
totally  ineffective. 

Existing  limitations  on  expenditures 
are  absurd  and  disclosure  provisions  are 
ridiculous. 

A  new  law  is  sorely  needed  to  cope  vrtth 
methods  and  costs  of  present-day  polit- 
ical campaigns. 

Previous  attempts  to  revise  the  law 
have  been  unsuccessful  despite  the  fact 
that  on  at  least  three  occasions  the  Sen- 
ate has  aK>roved  bUls  to  Improve  election 
laws. 

This  year  the  President  sent  to  the 
Congress  another  measure  designed  to 
close  loopholes  and  require  complete  dis- 
closure of  all  campaign  finances.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  introducing  that  bill,  S. 
1880.  on  May  25.  1967.  Public  hearings 
were  held  on  June  28  and  29.  1967,  and 
after  deliberations,  the  Subcommittee  on 


Privileges  and  Elections  reported  the  bUl 
unanimously  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  which,  after  further 
consideration,  reported  the  bill  with  tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  Senate. 

Costs  of  political  campaigns  have  risen 
astronomically,  making  a  shambles  of 
ceilings  or  limitations  on  expenditures. 
Emphasis  has  shifted  from  limitations  to 
disclosui'e  on  the  principle  that  an  in- 
formed citizenry  will  react  at  the  polling 
places  to  evidence  of  excessive  expendi- 
tures. 

This  bill,  therefore,  reaches  into  every 
niche  of  political  activity  to  bring  forth 
all  possible  information  concerning  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  for  exami- 
nation by  the  public. 

Complete  disclosure  is  accomplished 
by  requiring  all  candidates  for  Federal 
elective  oflQce  and  political  committeees 
supporting  them  to  file  detailed  financial 
statements  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  with  clerks  of  U.S.  district 
courts  in  the  district  where  the  candi- 
date resides  or  where  the  principal  office 
of  the  political  committee  is  located. 

Additionally,  statements  are  required 
to  be  filed  concerning  primary  elections, 
caucuses,  special  and  general  elections, 
nominating  conventions  and  presidential 
preference  primaries. 

Every  political  committee,  whether  Na- 
tional, State,  or  local,  would  be  required 
to  file  financial  statements  if  It  received 
or  spent  in  excess  of  $1,000  during  a  cal- 
endar year. 

It  was  recognized  by  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  that  not  every  small  politi- 
cal committee  throughout  the  United 
States  could  be  burdened  by  Federal  re- 
porting requirements — especially  those 
which  were  primarily  supporting  local 
candidates  or  issues.  The  $1,000  cutoff 
would  eliminate  most  of  those  minor  or 
ad  hoc  locsd  committees. 

While  limitations  on  expenditures  by 
candidates  and  political  committees  are 
removed  by  S.  1880,  there  still  remains  a 
limitation  upon  the  amount  which  may 
be  given  to  a  candidate  or  a  political 
committee. 

Section  103  of  the  bill,  beginning  at 
the  bottom  of  page  4,  sets  a  limit  of 
$5,000  on  the  amount  which  a  contribu- 
tor could  give  to  any  candidate  or  com- 
mittee. He  may  give  any  number  of 
$5,000  contributions  to  separate  candi- 
dates and  committees  but  he  may  not 
give  more  than  $5,000  in  total  to  any 
particular  candidate  and  one  or  more 
political  committees  supporting  that 
candidate. 

There  is  a  proviso  in  that  section 
which  would  eliminate  from  the  limita- 
tion or  contributions  a  political  commit- 
tee. Thus,  political  committees  could 
stUl  give  to  a  candidate  or  another  polit- 
ical committee  amounts  in  excess  of 
$5,000. 

However,  the  definition  of  "political 
committee"  includes  the  term  "individ- 
ual." There  is  a  possibility  that  any  in- 
dividual could  claim  that  he  was  acting 
as  a  political  committee  and  thus  evade 
the  $5,000  limit  on  contributions. 

To  preclude  that  possibility,  I  shall  pro- 
pose an  amendment  which  clarifies  the 
Intent  of  the  limitation.  By  striking  out 


the  proviso  which  states  that  "the  term 
'person'  shall  not  include  a  political 
committee"  and  substituting  a  new  pro- 
viso stating  "that  nothing  contained  in 
this  subsection  shall  prohibit  the  trans- 
fer of  contributions  received  by  a  polit- 
ical committee,"  the  loophole  is 
eliminated. 

Political  committees  could  stiU  trans- 
fer to  candidates  and  political  commit- 
tees more  than  $5,000  of  its  receipts,  but 
an  individual  or  person  claiming  to  be  a 
political  commiittee  could  not  use  his 
own  personal  wealth  to  evade  the  law  but 
only  those  contributions  received  by  him 
from  others  and  those  receipts  would 
have  to  be  reported  publicly. 

Disclosure  is  the  cornerstone  of  this 
bill.  Every  candidate  lor  President  or 
Vice  President  and  every  candidate  for 
the  Senate  and  each  political  committee 
supporting  such  candidates  shall  file 
statements  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 

Every  candidate  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  each  political  commit- 
tee supporting  them  shall  file  statements 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Additionally,  a  copy  of  each  statement 
filed  by  a  candidate  or  a  political  com- 
mittee shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
U.S.  district  court  for  the  district  where 
the  candidate  resides  or  where  the  prin- 
cipal oflQce  of  the  political  committee  is 
located  in  that  district. 

Every  statement  will  disclose  all  names 
and  addresses  of  persons  who  have  con- 
tributed $100  or  more  or  to  whom 
expenditures  have  been  made  of  $100 
or  more.  Further,  every  financial  trans- 
action, whether  contribution,  gift,  loan, 
transfer,  sale,  expenditure,  and  so  forth, 
shall  be  disclosed  in  detail. 

Reports,  in  each  instance,  would  be 
filed  on  the  10th  day  of  March,  June,  and 
September  of  each  year  and  also  by  the 
31st  day  of  January  of  each  year.  Be- 
fore each  primary,  special  or  general 
election,  reports  would  be  filed  on  the 
15th  Eind  again  on  the  fifth  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  such  electidn. 

Persons  who  make  contributions  or  ex- 
penditures of  $100  or  more,  other  than 
to  a  political  committee  or  a  candidate, 
would  also  be  required  to  file  reports  In 
the  same  manner  as  is  required  by  can- 
didates or  committees.  Committees  or 
associations  responsible  for  or  assisting 
in  the  operation  of  political  conventions 
to  nominate  national  candidates  would 
be  required,  for  the  first  time,  to  file  a 
report,  not  later  than  20  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  presidential  election, 
showing  all  receipts  and  expenditures. 

Under  existing  law.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
have  no  duties  except  to  receive  and  pre- 
serve statements  fUed  by  candidates  or 
political  committees. 

This  bill,  S.  1880,  would  impose  a  much 
greater  range  of  duties. 

Those  officers  would  be  required  to  de- 
velop forms  for  the  filing  of  statements; 
to  prepare  and  publish  a  manual  for 
bookkeeping  and  reporting;  to  develop 
coding  and  cross  indexing  systems;  to 
make  all  documents  available  for  public 
inspection  and  copying;  to  preserve  all 
documents  for  10  years  in  the  Senate  and 
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5  years  in  the  House;  and  to  make  audits, 
field  investigations  and  report  violations 
of  law. 

It  has  been  said  that  statements  of 
campaign  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures should  be  filed  with  the  office  of  the 
Comptroller  General  rather  than  with 
the  officers  of  the  Congress  because  the 
Comptroller  Generals  office  is  set  up  to 
handle  accoimtlng  matters  and  is  set 
apart  from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  disagree  with  that  po- 
sition on  several  grounds : 

First.  The  Constitution  states,  in  ar- 
ticle I,  section  5,  clause  1,  that  "each 
House  siiall  be  the  judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns  and  qualifications  of  its 
Members"  and  in  article  I,  section  5, 
clause  2,  that  "each  House  may  deter- 
mine tne  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish 
its  Members,"  et  cetera. 

The  Congress,  therefore,  has  the  power 
and  the  duty  to  monitor  the  election  of 
its  Members,  including  campaign  con- 
tributions and  expenditures. 

Second.  The  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice is  merely  an  arm  of  the  Congress  and 
has  no  extraordinary  power  to  monitor 
Federal  elections. 

In  fact,  the  Comptroller  General  has 
consistently  expressed  reluctance  to  re- 
ceive responsibility  for  overseeing  Fed- 
eral election  activities. 

Third.  Both  the  Secretary  and  the 
Clerk  could  supplement  their  offices  with 
staff  and  equipment,  just  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  would,  to  process  finan- 
cial statements  in  accordance  with  this 
bill. 

For  those  reasons,  I  would  oppose  any 
change  in  the  places  for  filing  campaign 
statements. 

Clerks  of  the  U.S.  district  courts  would 
be  given  duties  similar  to  those  of  the 
Secretary  and  Clerk  pertaining  to  the 
receiving,  filing,  preserving,  and  making 
available  for  public  inspection  the  cam- 
paign statements  required  to  be  filed 
with  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President.  I  in- 
troduced it  and  held  public  hearings  to 
receive  all  views  on  it.  It  was  studied  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  It  was  reported 
imanimously  from  both  committees. 

This  bill  is  needed  to  restore  public 
confidence  in  congressional  political 
campaigns  and  the  hiandling  of  cam- 
paign finances.  It  is  my  sincerest  hope 
that  it  will  be  given  early  approval  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  during  its  consideration 
of  the  bill  the  committee  adopted  cer- 
tain perfecting  amendments  to  the  bill. 
The  amendments  are  for  the  purpose  of 
acliieving  conformity  and  clarity  in  the 
several  provisions  and  do  not  affect  the 
bill  substantively.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 

approved  en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and  myself,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  284  and  ask  to  have 
it  read. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
E>elaware  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  .  (a)  Section  602  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

"(1)   by   inserting   '(a)'   before   "Whoever", 

and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

•""(b)  Whoever,  acting  on  behalf  of  any 
political  committee  (Including  any  State  or 
local  committee  o:  a  political  party) ,  directly 
or  indirectly  solicits,  or  is  in  any  manner  con- 
cerned in  soUctlng.  any  assessment,  subscrip- 
tion, or  contribution  for  the  use  ol  such 
political  committee  or  for  any  political  pur- 
pose whatever  from  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  (other  than  an  elected 
officer)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  three  years, 
or  both'." 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  under  the  existing  law.  sec- 
tion 602  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  prohibits  anyone  who  is  a  Senator 
or  a  Representative  or  a  delegate,  or  any- 
one who  is  a  candidate  for  Congress  or 
for  any  of  these  national  offices,  under 
penalty  of  a  $5,000  fine  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  3  years,  from  solicit- 
ing civil  service  employees  for  political 
contributions. 

However,  the  loophole  in  the  law  is 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prohibit  us,  as 
public  officials,  or  anyone  who  is  a  can- 
didates for  national  office  from  having 
the  National  or  State  committees  or 
their  representatives  solicit  these  same 
employees  on  our  behalf. 

The  result  has  been  that  under  the 
past  several  administrations  there  have 
been  solicitations,  and  in  recent  years 
it  has  developed  almost  into  shakedowns 
of  Government  employees.  They  are 
asked  to  make  contributions  to  the  $100 
dinners,  or  $500  dinners,  with  the  threat 
hanging  over  their  heads  that  their 
bosses  are  going  to  be  there  and  that 
their  promotion  will  be  jeopardized  if 
they  are  not  seen  at  these  dinners. 

The  President,  in  his  message  recom- 
mending  these   election   reforms,   took 
notice  of  the  need  for  a  reform  in  this 
area  and  said  it  was  a  problem  wliich 
should  be  dealt  with.  Unfortunately,  the 
President's  recommendation  did  not  con- 
tain a  provision  covering  this  loophole. 
Perhaps  it  was  an  oversight.  In  order  to 
carry  out  his  stated  intentions,  as  well 
as  my  own  intentions,  and  what  I  think 
would  be  the  intention  of  all  Members 
of  the  Senate,  we  offer  this  amendment 
to  close  the  loophole  by  amending  sec- 
tion 602  and  stating  not  only  that  it 
would  be  imlawful  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  candidates  for  Congress  to  solicit 
campaign  funds  from  civil  service  em- 
ployees but  also  that  it  would  be  unlawful 
to    have    anyone   through    a   Nai^nal. 
State,  or  special  committee  sollciT^m- 
ployees  on  their  behalf. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  will  see  fit  to  accept  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  know  what  the  ob- 
jections could  be,  but  I  will  want  a  record 
vote  in  order  that  the  full  position  of  the 
Senate  may  be  shown. 
Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  amendment 


on  l)ehalf  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  is  Included  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
speak  briefly  concerning  the  bill.  I  feel 
that  there  should  be  some  reform  in  our 
laws  coiicerning  the  recording  of  elec- 
tion spending. 

During  the  time  this  bill  was  under 
consideration  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  give  the  time  and  atten- 
tion to  it  that  I  would  have  liked,  as  I 
had  to  be  absent  from  Capitol  Hill.  The 
members  of  the  committee  were  very  gra- 
cious in  delaying  action  on  tliis  measure 
until  I  could  attend. 

Realizing  that  whatever  might  be  en- 
acted in  this  Congress  should  be  done  in 
this  calendar  year,  I  did  not  offer  any 
amendments  in  committee.  I  felt  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  were 
entitled  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 
PMrther,  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  any 
matter  such  as  this,  involving  the  cam- 
paign of  every  Senator  and  every  candi- 
date for  the  Senate  was  something  that 
would  not  be  ultimately  decided  by  the 
committee,  but  would  be  decided  by  the 
Senate  as  a  whole,  because  every  Senator 
is  interested  in  the  law  pertaining  to  the 
financing  of  his  campaign  and  to  reports 
which  should  be  filed. 

I  make  that  statement  for  the  reason 
that  I  do  not  want  my  vote  cast  in  the 
committee  to  report  the  bill  for  con- 
sideration as  being  construed  that  I  do 
not  favor  certain  amendments  or  that 
I  necessarily  favor  the  bill.  My  vote  in 
the  committee  was  in  favor  of  having 
the  Senate  consider  the  bUl,  nothing 
more.  I  may  or  may  not  vote  for  the  bill. 
It  depends  on  what  it  is  like  when  we  get 
through  with  it. 

I  believe  that  amendments  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] have  great  validity,  and  I  expect 
to  support  them. 

I  do  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  another  important  matter,  as  I 
see  it,  upon  wliich  I  expect  to  offer  an 
amendment.  I  refer  to  section  608,  on 
page  5  of  the  bill.  This  section  says: 

(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  make  a  contribution 
or  contributions  in  an  aggregate  amount  in 
excess  of  »5,000 

( 1 )  during  any  calendar  year,  or 

(2)  in  connection  with  any  campaign  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election, 
to  any  political  committee  or  candidate,  to 
two  or  more  political  committees  aubetan- 
tlally  supporting  the  same  candidate,  or  to 
a  candidate  and  one  or  more  political  com- 
nalttees  substantlaUy  supporting  the  candi- 
date: 


Lines  7  to  12,  which  come  under  sub- 
head <2),  would  indicate  that  a  person 
could  not  contribute  more  than  $5,000 
to  a  candidate,  or  to  any  committee  set 
up  by  that  candidate. 

But  line  6  would  put  an  absolute  ceil- 
ing upon  what  an  individual  person  could 
contribute  for  all  candidates,  all  com- 
mittees, all  purposes,  to  $5,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  Is 
wise.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  pro- 
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mote  disclosure.  I  do  not  believe  It  is 
Just. 

I  view  a  political  campaign  as  an  hon- 
orable thing.  I  believe  that  It  represents 
efforts  of  a  group  and  Individuals  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  good  government  as 
they  see  It.  Therefore,  I  think  the  rais- 
ing of  funds  for  a  campaign.  In  many  re- 
spects, is  Uke  raising  the  funds  for  the 
community  chest,  for  the  Animal  Rescue 
League,  to  build  a  library,  or  to  do  any 
other  worthwhile  thing.  You  need  large 
contributors,  you  need  small  contribu- 
tors; you  need  a  lot  of  small  contribu- 
tors to  spread  the  responsibility,  and  we 
should  encourage  that.  That  is  why  I 
favor  a  provision  which  would  give  a  tax 
benefit  up  to  a  certain  amount — say  for  a 
$100  contribution. 

However,  there  are  people  in  this  coun- 
tr>',  who  are  interested  in  good  govern- 
ment, who  give  generously,  and  do  so 
without  any  ulterior  motive.  They  have 
no  Government  contracts;  they  expect 
no  Government  contracts  They  ask  no 
special  favors  of  the  people  to  whom 
they  contribute  but  to  carry  out  their  idea 
of  what  is  good  government.  They  may 
contribute  to  a  long  list  of  candidates  for 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  a  long 
list  of  candidates  for  the  Senate,  as  well 
as  to  their  candidate  for  President. 

As  I  read  this  section  608,  on  page  5. 
there  would  be  an  absolute  limit  of  what 
a  person  could  give  to  all  candidates  for 
all  purposes,  of  $5,000. 

What  that  will  do.  If  this  Is  enacted 
Into  law,  will  be  to  shut  off  the  honorable 
money,  the  untainted  money.  It  will  drive 
the  tainted  money  under  the  table. 

I  realize  a  great  speech  can  be  made 
condemning  contributors.  But  how  are 
you  going  to  explain  how  people  can  get 
elected  without  money?  How  are  you  go- 
ing to  explain  how  people  who  do  not 
have  great  wealth  can  be  elected  to  of- 
fice, unle.ss  somebody  else  contributes  to 
them? 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  time  to  cast  aside 
any  temptation  to  hypocrisy.  I  say  to 
the  Senate  that  a  limit  such  as  this  will 
shut  off  honorable,  untainted  money,  and 
It  will  not  shut  off  tainted,  dishonorable 
money,  but  will  merely  drive  it  under 
the  table. 

Therefore,  I  propose,  at  the  proper 
time,  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  line  6  on  page  5,  and  to  renumber 
the  succeeding  sections. 

Then  we  would  have  a  limitation  on 
the  amount  that  a  person  could  give  to 
a  candidate,  or  to  the  candidate's  com- 
mittee: but  the  limitation  would  not  ap- 
ply from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Padflc.  If 
someone  has  a  great  love  for  his  country 
and  believes  a  certain  course  Is  best  for 
his  country,  and  has  the  substance  to 
support  20  candidates  for  Congress,  is 
it  not  In  the  public  interest  that  he  do 
it?  Or  does  the  Senate  favor  a  system 
that  will  either  limit  running  for  ofBce 
to  those  people  who  come  from  families 
that  can  pay  the  entire  bill,  or  a  system 
that  invites  hypocrisy  and  drives  the 
contributions  beneath  the  table? 

I  think  tliat  this  section,  as  written, 
defeats  the  very  purpose  of  the  bill.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  disclosure.  This 
section,  if  enacted,  will  add  to  the  amount 
of  contributions  that  are  not  disclosed. 

In  connection  with  this  section,  I  call 


attention  to  lines  20  to  23,  on  page  6. 
subsection  «f »  ; 

(f)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  deemeil  to  prohibit  any  contribution  to 
a  candidate  by  the  spotise  or  a  child,  grand- 
child, parent,  grandparent,  brother,  or  Bister 
of  the  candidate. 

So  in  one  part  of  this  section,  we  put 
a  ceiling  on  what  a  public  spirited  in- 
dividual can  do,  across  the  entire  land, 
but  here  we  say  that  nothing  shall  pro- 
hibit any  contribution  from  within  the 
family.  If  that  is  not  a  contradiction,  I 
do  not  know  what  you  would  call  it. 

That  section  might  be  improved  by 
changing  the  word  "committee"  on  line 
21,  to  the  words  "a  contribution."  and 
adding,  on  line  23,  "provided  the  con- 
tribution is  not  otherwise  prohibited." 

But  as  it  stands,  a  member  of  the  fam- 
ily can  make  any  contribution.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  can  be  pretty  high.  It  can  be 
a  pretty  good  sized  contribution. 

I  hope  what  I  am  about  to  say  will  not 
be  regarded  as  a  discouragement  to  those 
who  are  sponsoring  the  bill.  I  would  like 
to  see  this  bill  enacted  soon;  but  I  think 
we  should  be  realistic  about  it. 

We  are  back  in  session  on  the  first  day 
after  a  10-day  recess.  It  is  true  that  this 
bill  has  been  made  the  pending  business. 
But  every  Senator  knows  that  on  the 
day  after  a  recess,  a  mountain  of  things 
pile  up  in  all  avenues  of  his  work, 
whether  it  is  returning  telephone  calls, 
his  staff  needing  to  see  liim  about  various 
things,  a  backlog  of  mail,  or  what  not. 

Since  this  Is  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  should  have  the  attention  of  every 
Senator,  and  since  it  is  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation where  a  committee  cannot  make 
the  decision  for  the  entire  Senate — be- 
cause it  deals  with  a  matter  of  Immediate 
concern  to  every  Senator — I  hope  that  we 
can  have  ample  discussion  of  this  meas- 
ure today,  and  that  the  major  votes  upon 
it  will  be  made  later. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  no 
amendment  should  be  voted  on  today. 
However.  certalrUy  If  an  opportunity  Is 
afforded  to  all  Senators  to  participate 
in  this  debate,  it  will  result  in  a  better 
vote.  It  will  result  in  a  bUl  that  wUl  have 
the  backing  of  the  Senate  when  we  go  to 
conference. 

I  hope  that  this  can  be  done.  For  the 
time  being,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  would  like  to  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  pending  amendment.  I  do 
not  think  there  are  enough  Senators 
present  on  the  floor  to  obtain  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  would  prohibit  po- 


litical committees  or  persons  acting  in 
behalf  of  political  committees  from 
soliciting,  directly  or  indirectly,  con- 
tributions or  assessments  for  the  use  of 
the  committee  or  other  political  purpose 
from  any  ofBcer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  602  of  title  18  already  pro- 
hibits Congressmen  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  from  solicit- 
ing or  receiving,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  contributions  or  assessments  for 
such  use  from  any  other  such  oflScer  or 
employee. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  was  to  pro- 
hibit a  coercion  or  a  coercive  attempt  by 
people  such  as  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware described  a  few  moments  ago. 

Section  603  of  title  18  prohibits  the 
solicitation  of  contributions  in  Federal 
buildings. 

There  is,  therefore,  broad  coverage 
pertaining  to  incumbent  Congressmen, 
candidates,  officers,  and  employees  to 
prohibit  them  from  soliciting  or  receiv- 
ing contributions  from  other  such  per- 
sons. However,  to  apply  the  same  pro- 
hibition to  committees  would  be  unfair, 
and  I  submit  that  it  would  be  most  dif- 
ficult to  enforce. 

Committees,  like  other  business  enter- 
prises, solicit  contributions  or  other  sui>- 
port  from  citizens  on  the  basis  of  avail- 
able public  listings.  A  canvass  of  citizens 
in  certain  areas,  like  southern  Marjiand 
or  northern  Virginia,  would  be  certain  to 
reach  large  numbers  of  Federal  em- 
ployees and  oflacers. 

The  committee  would  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  In  advance  which  of  the 
citizens  solicited  were  employed  by  the 
United  States.  To  ban  all  committees 
from  sohciting  In  this  manner  U.S.  em- 
ployees would  be  to  prohibit  such  solici- 
tations from  anyone  under  pain  of  vio- 
lating unintentionally  the  Federal  law 
and  thereby  subjecting  themselves  to  a 
fine  of  $5,000. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
amendment  Is  quite  unreasonable,  and 
I  hope  It  win  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  doing  a  little  shadow- 
boxing.  I  point  out  that  section  602  has 
been  a  part  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  proposed 
amendment  would  not  change  one  lota 
the  method  by  which  contributions 
would  or  would  not  be  solicited,  except 
that  the  existing  law  says  that  whoever 
is  a  Senator,  a  Representative,  a  Dele- 
gate, a  Resident  Commissioner,  or  a  can- 
didate for  Congress,  or  any  of  these  na- 
tional offices  shall  not  solicit  Federal 
civilian  employees  for  political  contribu- 
tions. 

Nothing  in  the  existing  law,  however, 
prohibits  the  head  of  an  agency  from 
taking  a  list  of  his  employees  and  turn- 
ing It  over  to  Joe  Doakes  or  one  of  the 
national  or  State  committees  and  hav- 
ing the  committees  solicit  them  on  his 
behalf.  The  proposed  amendment  would 
merely  add  to  the  existing  law  to  prevent 
solicitations  on  our  behalf.  It  now  says 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  or  a  candi- 
date for  Congress  cannot  make  these 
solicitations;  under  the  amendment  no 
one  could  solicit  on  behalf  of  the  candi- 
date or  party. 
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This  would  not  mean  that  he  could 
not  send  out  newsletters  to  his  mailing 
list  for  fear  one  of  the  individuals  re- 
ceiving the  letter  happened  to  be  work- 
ing for  the  Government. 

I  point  out  that  for  years  this  law  has 
been  on  the  books.  We,  as  Members  of 
Congress  or  as  candidates  for  public  of- 
fice, have  been  acting  under  this  law. 
None  of  us  has  ever  had  any  difficulty  as 
far  as  that  Is  concerned.  I  am  speaking 
of  normal  letters,  not  solicitations.  We 
cannot  solicit  campaign  contributions 
from  any  civil  service  employee. 

Let  us  face  It:  We  all  know  what  we 
are  try-ng  to  correct  and  what  this  abuse 
has  been. 

I  should  like  to  read  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star  of  May 
24.  1964.  which  outlined  this  matter  very 
well.  I  read  the  editorial: 
(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Sunday  Star, 
May  24.  1964] 
The  Big  Bite 
Administrations  may  come  and  adminis- 
trations mav  go.  but  the  big  bite  goes  on 
forever.  The  big  bite,  by  polite  definition,  is 
an  Invitation  to  attend  a  dinner  party  In 
honor  of  a  Washington  dignitary,  such  as 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States.  For 
the  high  privilege,  the  guest  Is  expected  to 
chip  in  at  least  $100  for  the  good  of  the 
party— Democratic  Party,  that  Is. 

Well,  that's  all  right.  Anyone  who  wishes 
to  ante  up  that  kind  of  money  to  break 
bread  with  President  Johnson  at  the  Armory 
next  Tuesday  is  entitled  to  do  so.  It  is  those 
people  who  would  just  as  soon  not.  but  who 
are  going  to  anyway,  or  at  least  are  going  to 
pay  for  it,  whom  we  are  concerned  about. 
These  are  the  grade  11  and  upward  Fed- 
eral career  employes  who  receive  Invitations, 
pms  subtle  and  not-so-subtle  hints  that  It 
would  be  good  personnel  strateey  to  cough 
up  the  cash. 

It  Is  an  evil  practice  which  has  been  going 
on  so  long  now  It  almost  has  woi  the  badge 
of  respectability  through  repetltl  jn  and  the 
broad  wink.  Administration  aftfr  adminis- 
tration has  shut  its  eyes  to  the  1  -npllcatlons 
of  coercion,  blackmail  and  veilel  threats 
which  are  part  of  these  "Invitations  "  to  Fed- 
eral career  employes.  Each  time  It  lappens 
someone  says:  What  about  the  Hatch  Act 
and  the  Corrupt  Practice*  Act? 

The  plain  truth  is  that  these  laws,  de- 
signed to  protect  the  Federal  worker  against 
political  flim-flammery,  are  all  but  worth- 
less In  such  cases.  In  the  first  place,  they 
require  a  formal  complaint  by  the  offeBded 
employe,  who  Is  not  about  to  risk  his  future 
so  rashly.  Second,  they  require  prosecution 
by  political  appointees  loath  to  bite  the 
feeding  hand. 

Consequently,  there  Is  only  one  practical 
solution  for  muzzling  the  big  bite.  That  Is 
for  the  President  of  the  tJnlted  States  and 
the  national  committees  of  the  political 
parties  to  put  a  stop  to  the  biting  practice, 
once  and  for  all. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  few  questions,  to  ascertain  the 
Intent  of  his  amendment. 

Is  it  the  intent  of  the  Senator  to  cre- 
ate a  situation  where  a  political  com- 
mittee, for  instance,  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  law  if  they  sent  out  a  general 
mailing  asking  for  contributions  or  the 
sale  of  dinner  tickets,  and  some  of  t^ose 
letters  were  received  by  Government 
employees? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  that 
list  of  names  is  general— we  might  say 
the  boxholder  list  or  a  general  broad  list, 
with  no  thought  as  to  what  the  position 
of  the  person  is — it  would  not  be  affected 
any  more  than  the  Senator's  letters  or 
my  letters  today  are  affected  if  we  write 
to  an  individual.  We  do  not  have  to 
search  his  pedigree  or  determine  his  fi- 
nancial status  from  Dun  &  Bradstreet. 
But  we  would  not  be  able  to  solicit  direct 
contributions,  as  it  is  being  done  now. 
where  the  boss  of  an  agency  may  hold 
a  cocktail  party  and  put  a  notice  on  the 
bulletin  board;  "All  who  are  going  to 
this  dinner  stop  by."  They  claim  there  is 
no  coercion.  But  that  is  one  way  they 
can  see  whether  the  persons  puts  his 
$100  on  the  line. 

We  all  know  the  abuse.  We  are  not 
that  naive.  And  the  employee  knows  the 
difference  from  a  voluntary  contribution 
and  a  shakedown. 

A  general  boxholder  letter  may  come 
from  the  two  national  committees  and 
may  come  to  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
crat. I  received  an  Invitation  today  to 
attend  one  of  the  Democratic  fundrais- 
ing  diimers.  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  be 
able  to  make  it.  I  am  sure  I  received  the 
letter  as  a  boxholder  from  a  general  list 
of  names  in  my  hometown. 

But  such  a  situation  Is  not  Involved 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  amendment. 
This  refers  to  the  solicitation  from  Joe 
Doakes  as  an  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  law  already  states  that  a 
Member  of  Congress  cannot  solicit  civil 
service  employees  or  Government  em- 
ployees, for  contributions.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  add  the  words  that 
you  could  not  have  somebody  do  it  on 
your  behalf.  In  other  words.  I  would  not 
be  permitted  to  turn  the  list  of  names 
over  to  Sam  Jones  and  say,  "You  make 
the  solicitation  for  me."  Nor  could  the 
head  of  an  agency  mention  the  contribu- 
tions to  his  employees  and  follow 
through  with  a  check  on  who  attends. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  there  Is 
an  abuse.  Let  us  correct  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  one  or  two  more 
questions,  so  that  the  legislative  Intent 
can  be  shown.  Certainly,  his  objective  is 
worthy,  and  I  support  it. 

Suppose  a  county  political  committee 
mails  a  letter  of  solicitation  to  all  those 
In  that  particular  county  who  are  reg- 
istered or  affiliated  with  that  party,  and 
some  of  them  happen  to  be  Goverrunent 
employees.  If  the  letter  goes  to  every- 
body, is  It  the  Senator's  Intention  to 
make  the  mailing  of  such  a  letter  an 
offense? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  checked 
Into  that  question  with  the  legislative 
counsel,  and  I  was  advised  that  the  exist- 
ing law  does  not  make  that  an  offense 
and  the  proposed  amendment  will  not 
change  it.  But  if  in  the  solicitation  it 
can  be  established  that  someone  gave 
that  county  chairman  or  the  man  mak- 
ing that  solicitation  a  list  of  Government 
employees  to  be  solicited,  then  they 
would  be  involved.  It  is  an  offense  when 
It  Is  the  Intent  to  solicit  Joe  Doakes  be- 
cause he  Is  an  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  inference— "You  got  your 


job  from  the  administration;  therefore, 
there  is  a  responsibility  to  contribute." 
The  proposed  amendment  Is  supposed 
to  stop  that  practice.  Other  than  that, 
the  employee  has  the  right  of  every 
American  citizen  to  contribute  to  the 
party  of  his  choice.  He  has  a  right  to 
contribute  to  the  candidate  of  his  choice 
as  long  as  it  is  done  freely  and  he  is  not 
solicited  or  pressured  on  the  basis  of  his 
official  capacity. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  To  bring  the  matter 
rather  close  to  Washington,  because 
there  are  more  Government  employees 
here-  In  other  words,  the  Senator  Is  say- 
ing that  either  political  party  could 
solicit  all  people  living  in  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  for  political  contributions, 
and  that  committee  would  not  be  in  vio- 
lation because  a  number  of  the  people 
happened  to  be  Government  employees. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct.  If  they  were  solicited  as  part  of 
a  broad  county  or, city  solicitation,  for 
example,  if  they  solicited  every  box 
holder  in  Washington  in  a  general  so- 
licitation it  would  not  be  a  violation 
under  this  amendment. 

However,  if  it  could  be  established 
that  in  that  solicitation  the  head  of  the 
agency  was  later  seeking  to  get  the 
names  of  the  man  making  the  solicita- 
tion then  they  would  be  involved. 
I  shall  read  the  present  law  again: 
ViTioever,  being  a  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive in,  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner 
to,  or  a  candidate  for  Congress,  or  Individual 
elected  as,  Senator.  Representative.  Delegate, 
or  Resident  Commissioner,  or  an  officer  or 
emplovee  of  the  United  SUtes  or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof,  or  a  person  receiving 
any  salarv  or  compensation  for  services  from 
money,  derived  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  directly  or  Indirectly  solicits, 
receives,  or  is  In  any  manner  concerned  In 
soliciting  or  receiving,  any  assessment,  sub- 
scription, or  contribution  for  any  political 
purpose  whatever. 


Mr.  President,  that  is  the  law  now  as 
It  relates  to  every  candidate  for  national 
office. 

All  the  amendment  would  do  would  be 
to  say  that  we  cannot  turn  this  list  over 
to  some  Individual  for  solicitation  on  our 
behalf. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Or  any  general  party. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Or  to  a 
general  party. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  one  additional  ques- 
tion to  make  the  matter  abundantly 
clear? 

Mr.  WILLL^MS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  is  agreed  to.  Is  It  the  intention 
of  the  Senator  to  make  it  unlawful  for 
one  of  the  political  parties  In  Montgom- 
ery County,  Md..  to  solicit  either  orally, 
in  writing,  or  in  any  other  way  cam- 
paign contributions  from  all  those  peo- 
ple who  affiliate  with  that  party? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  as 
members  of  the  party  in  general.  But  If 
the  head  of  the  agency  passes  the  word 
down  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  solicita- 
tion and  that  they  are  to  come  by  so 
that  they  can  be  checked  on,  that  would 
be  unlawful.  They  can  contribute  of  their 
own  accord  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis 
as  American  citizens.  They  can  support 
the   candidate   or   the   party   of   their 
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choice,  but  their  Jobs  should  not  be  In- 
volved. 
I  shall  read  some  of  the  letters  I  have 

received.  _  ^  ^„  ^, 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  is  it  the 
Intent  of  the  Senator  that  the  govern- 
ment employee  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  solicitation  to  which  his  neighbors 
are  not  subject  even  though  they  are  not 
government  employees? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct;  or  In  a  manner  in 
which  someone  is  going  to  check  up  to 
see  whether  or  not.  he  as  an  employee  did 
or  did  not  contribute. 

Mr  CURTIS.  But  If  he  Is  approached 
In  the  same  way  as  his  neighbors  who  are 
not  government  employees,  the  people 
doing  that  solicitation  would  not  be  in 

violation?  XT  *  .» 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  if 
they  were  solicited  as  voting  citizens  of 
the  country  and  not  solicited  as  Govern- 
ment employees. 
Mr  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  read  an  excerpt  from  two 
letters  I  have  received: 

Hon.  JOHN  J.  WELLIAMS. 

Senator  from  Delaware.  Senate  Office  Buiia- 
ing.  Waahinffton,  B.C.  

DsAB  SrNATOB  WnxiAMs:  On  May  27  The 
New  York  Times  reported  your  resolution 
calUng  on  the  Attorney  General  to  Investigate 
charges  that  federal  employees  were  being 
aoUclted  lor  political  funds  In  vlolaUon  of 
the  Hatch  Act.  The  article  ImpUed  but  did 
not  state  that  the  reooluUon  was  carried. 

I  am  a  federal  employee,  whose  recent  ap- 
pointment to  a  non-supervLBory  Grade  H  was 
Purely  non-poUtlcal.  Every  employee  (above 
clerical)  of  my  office  was  soUclted  to  con- 
tribute for  the  impending  Johnson  affairs  In 
New  York  City.  Amounts  of  the  expected 
"gift"  were  recommended.  When  I  decUned 
to  give,  my  pay  and  my  advancement  were.  It 
was  suggested,  In  danger. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  make  any  charges  under 
the  Hatch  Act.  and  am  not  seeking  any  relief 
for  mytelf  or  punishment  of  others.  How- 
ever. I  completely  support  yotir  resolution, 
and  urge  you  to  do  everything  within  your 
power  to  see  that  a  meaningful  inquiry  U 
£ade  The  kind  of  sophisticated  extortion 
that  can  be  Involved  In  these  violations  is 
humiliating  to  those  who  yield  and  to  those 
who  don't,  to  say  nothing  of  the  officials  who 
condone  It. 

Sincerely, 


Senator  John  J.  WruJASts: 

I  am  a  career  employee  with  many  years 
of  service.  I  have  never  been  hlgh-preasured 
for  the  $100  fund  raising  like  I  have  been  this 
year.  This  Is  the  first  time  I  know  of  that 
employees  were  soUclted  at  work,  right  at 
their  desks.  A  Ust  was  maintained  of  givers 
and  nonglvers  In  the  Commerce  Department 
Ijack  of  faith  and  integrity  in  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice System  prohibits  me  from  revealing  my 
name.  Pillow  employees  know  that  promo- 
tions are  denied  to  the  nonglvers. 
Tours  truly, 

Mr  President,  these  are  but  two  of 
many  letters  which  I  have  received. 

In  addition,  the  newspapers  In  Wash- 
ington have  had  numerous  Federal  em- 
ployees caU  to  their  attention  the  man- 
ner In  which  they  are  solicited. 

I   shall   now  read   from   an   article 


which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  June  25, 1965: 

WoRKis  Prodded  on  $100  Ticitrr. 
Wm:  COMPLAINS 

The  wife  of  a  top  ClvU  Service  grade  em- 
ploye at  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
called  The  Star  this  morning  to  complain 
that  her  husband  had  been  asked  by  his  boss 
to  buy  a  $100  ticket  to  tomorrow's  Democra- 
tic dinner. 

"He  was  told,"  the  irate  wife  said,  "that 
the  VS^hlte  House  Is  displeased  with  the 
number  of  tickets  purchased  so  far"  by  OEP 
employes. 

The  wife  said  she  would  not  give  her 
name  In  order  to  protect  her  husband.  "I 
know  they  wouldn't  fire  him,"  she  stated, 
"but  they  could  easily  abolish  his  Job." 

Early  this  afternoon,  Emet  F.  Rlordan, 
OEP  director  of  Information,  released  a  state- 
ment which  said :  "There  Is  no  solicitation 
of  any  kind  within  the  agency  for  ticket 
buying." 

This  type  of  solicitation  would  surely 
be  covered  under  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
solicitation  is  covered  under  section  602 
at  the  present  time  and  that  It  is  specifi- 
cally written  out  in  clear  and  unambig- 
uous language? 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  should  join  me  in  getting  a 
new  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  because  he  claims  that  under 
present  law  he  can  do  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  did  not 
answer  my  question.  Is  it  covered  or  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  they 
would  prosecute,  but  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral says  that  he  cannot  prosecute  under 
the  existing  law.  President  Johnson,  in 
his  message  to  Congress,  said  there  was 
a  loophole  in  this  law.  He  told  the  Sen- 
ator's committee  there  was  a  loophole. 
I  do  not  know  why  the  committee  did 
not  act  on  the  suggestion. 

The  loophole  is  that  while  the  Senator 
and  I  cannot  solicit  any  employee  we  can 
have  somebody  solicit  on  our  behalf. 

This  lady's  boss,  about  whom  she  com- 
plained, was  not  a  candidate  for  public 
office  and  would  not  be  covered  under  the 
present  interpretation  of  the  law,  but  it 
would  be  prohibited  under  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  statement  concern- 
ing loopholes  in  no  way  related  to  section 
602.  It  related  to  the  fact  that  primaries 
and  conventions  were  not  covered  under 
the  law,  nor  were  local  political  com- 
mittees. The  Senator  knows  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  section  602. 

The  Senator  hsis  said  that  it  would 
depend  on  int«nt.  Is  the  Senator  now 
saying  if  a  committee  unintentionally 
solicits  a  Federal  employee  there  would 
be  no  violation  of  the  law? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  committee  were  to  advertise 
for  campaign  funds  and  take  a  full-page 
ad  in  the  Washington  Post  or  the  Wash- 
ington Star  it  cannot  be  determined  who 
Is  going  to  read  the  advertisement.  How- 
ever, if  they  are  solicited  directly  ajs  em- 
ployees it  would  be  in  violation.  I  think 
the  Senator  knows  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

If  the  Senator  does  not  think  that  this 
proposal  covers  the  matter,  what  lan- 


guage does  the  Senator  have  to  stop  the 
practice?  The  Senator  knows  that  the 
abuse  goes  on.  How  would  he  stop  it? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
Senator  the  following  question:  If  the 
Senator  is  referring  to  intentional  solici- 
tation, why  is  he  not  wiUing  to  write  that 
into  law  leaving  it  quite  clear  in  the  law 
that  any  type  of  solicitation  would  be  a 
violation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does  the 
Senator  know  of  any  instance  where  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  candidate 
for  Congress  ever  had  difficulty  under 
the  existing  law  as  now  written?  Does 
the  Senator  know  of  one  instance  any- 
where where  any  man  in  any  party  had 
difficulty  imder  the  law  as  it  is  now 
written?  I  am  making  no  change  in  that 
part  of  the  law.  However,  intention  is  a 
factor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  means 
violating  the  law,  I  have  not  been  look- 
ing for  instances  where  a  man  might 
violate  the  law.  Perhaps  the  Senator  has 
been  working  on  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Perhaps 
we  both  should  work  on  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Would  the  Senator  have 
any  objection  to  making  intent  a  part  of 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  the 
Senator  suggesting  that  as  a  part  of  the 
general  law? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  suggesting  in  con- 
nection with  the  amendment  here.  Would 
the  Senator  have  any  objection  to  make 
it  clear  it  is  an  intentional  and  willful 
violation? 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
have  no  objection  if  it  were  made  ap- 
plicable to  intentional  solicitation.  That 
is  what  we  are  talking  about :  knowingly 
or  intentional.  I  was  told  by  those  who 
assisted  in  drafting  the  proposal  that 
this  language  would  cover  it,  but  I  have 
no  objection  to  making  it  clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  three 
articles  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  May  26. 

1964] 

Democrats  Expect  To  Gross  Over  $3  Million 

This  Week 

(By  Walter  Plncus) 

"It  can  be  a  real  help  to  your  company." 

That  was  the  closing  line  of  a  sales  pitch 
made  last  week  by  a  solicitor  for  tonight's 
81,000  a-plate  Democratic  Party  President's 
Club  dinner  to  the  Washington  representa- 
tive of  a  national  corporation. 

The  dinner  at  the  International  Inn  and 
the  subsequent  Salute-to-Presldent  Johnson 
Gala  at  D.C.  Armory,  combined  with  two 
dinners  and  another  gala  at  New  York  City's 
Madison  Square  Garden  Thursday  night, 
should  gross  over  $3  million  for  party  coffers. 

Solicitors  have  been  active  In  the  past  two 
months  selling  everything  from  $1,000  mem- 
berships In  the  President's  Club  to  the  $5 
balcony  New  York  gala  tickets. 

HOW    TICKETS   ARC    SOLD 

A  party  spokesman  estimated  that  more 
than  500  tickets,  at  $1,000  each,  have  already 
been  sold  for  tonight's  dinner,  while  a  crowd 
of  between  7,000  and  8.000  at  $100  a  ticket 
Is  expected  at  the  Armory. 

The  President's  Club  dinner  In  New  York 
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Thursday  Is  expected  to  draw  1,000  persons  at 
$1,000  each — making  It  the  first  publicly-re- 
ported $1  million  dinner  In  campaign  ftind- 
ralslng  history. 

How  are  the  $1,000  tickets  sold  in  Wash- 
ington? Many  of  them  go  to  old  party  con- 
tributors whose  names  regularly  grace  such 
lists. 

To  get  the  hesitant  new  big  money  men, 
one  sales  pitch  last  week  included: 

Assurance  that  the  $1,000  membership  In 
the  President's  Club  would  put  the  donor's 
name  on  a  Ust  of  those  to  be  considered  for 
invitations  to  White  House  social  functions. 

An  understanding  that  the  donor's  name 
would  be  on  a  list  seen  by  the  President. 

A  statement  that  a  personal  letter  would 
be  sent  the  donor  from  Democratic  Party 
Finance  Chairman  Richard  Magutre  stat- 
ing that  the  gift  was  appreciated  and  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  was  avail- 
able for  assistance  if  such  help  was  needed. 

CONTROVERSIAL   SOLICITATION 

And  finally,  that  the  funds  can  originate 
from  any  sources — so  long  as  someone's  name 
is  attached  to  the  $1,000  when  It  arrives  at 
the  national  committee. 

The  most  controversial  solicitation  at- 
tached to  tonight's  gala— that  of  Govern- 
ment employees.  Both  parties,  when  in  power 
have  solicited  top  civil  servants  by  mall. 
Democrats  recall  that  at  each  Salute-to- 
Eisenhower  dinner  there  was  an  announce- 
ment listing  the  number  of  tickets  sold  In 
each  executive  department. 

Since  1962,  the  Democrats  have  made  a 
strong  effort  to  get  those  Federal  employes 
who  were  appointed  to  their  positions — so- 
called  Schedule  C  Jobs — to  buy  $100  tickets 
each  year  to  one  major  party  function. 

ABOUT    1,440    C    POSITIONS 

Currently,  there  are  about  1,440  Schedule 
C  positions  of  which,  according  to  a  Civil 
Service  spokesman,  about  80  per  cent  are 
filled.  Some  400  of  the  persons  holding  down 
these  Jobs,  however,  are  regular  Civil  Service 
and  not  political  appointees. 

However,  the  pressure  on  employes  to  buy 
the  $100  ducats  is  not  limited  to  those  under 
Schedule  C.  Regular  civil  service  employes 
in  grades  11  and  above  In  many  agencies  have 
received  mailed  "invitations"  and  follow-up 
telephone  calls  and  direct  appeals  from  their 
bosses  to  attend  the  affair. 

Winking  at  the  Federal  laws  that  prohibit 
solicitation  of  Federal  employes  In  Federal 
buildings,  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee has  designated  sales  co-ordlnators  in  each 
executive  agency.  Quotas  have  been  estab- 
lished normally  based  on  the  number  of 
Schedule  C  positions  In  a  given  department 
combined  with  a  10  per  cent  increase  over 
the  past  year's  ticket  purchases. 

SOLICITATION    EVIDENT 

In  1962,  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee filed  its  report  vslth  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  listing  contributions  received  chron- 
ologically. By  cross-checking  names  it  was 
passible  to  see  blocks  of  "ticket-purchases  as 
they  came  in  from  various  departments — a 
clear  indication  that  solicitation  was  made 
and  contributions  received  within  the  de- 
partment. 

For  example,  on  January  18,  1962,  seven- 
teen $100  contributions  in  a  row  were  re- 
corded for  top  officials  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. On  January  12,  of  that  year, 
twenty-five  $100  contributions  in  a  row  were 
recorded  for  upper-level  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment officials. 

One  Agriculture  Department  employe  who 
contributed  said  he  was  solicited  by  his  di- 
vision chief  who  Indicated  a  10-tlcket  quota 
had  been  given  him. 

Since  1962,  the  Democrats  have  shuffled 
their  contributors  in  reporting  to  the  House 
Clerk  and  it  is  no  longer  feasible  to  deter- 
mine how  contributions  are  received  at  the 
National  Committee. 


This  year,  the  dinner  promoters  have  taken 
to  marking  the  solicitation  cards  distributed 
to  the  executive  departments  with  a  number 
so  that  when  the  contributions  come  in  di- 
rectly to  the  committee  they  can  easily  be 
traced  to  the  department  of  origin  and 
credited  to  that  department's  quota. 

In  Justifying  their  approach  to  Schedule  C 
employes,  one  Democratic  contributor  said, 
"They  had  no  hesitancy  in  seeking  political 
support  when  they  went  to  their  Jobs:  they 
shouldn't  complain  now  when  they  have 
to  pav  for  that  support." 

In  New  York  City,  three  events  Thursday 
night,  all  run  by  the  city's  Presidents  Club 
are  expected  to  raise  almost  S2  million. 
Headed  by  United  Artists  President  Arthur 
Krlm.  the  New  York  fund-raising  group  has 
become  highly  active  in  national  party  af- 
fairs. 

Oomplementlng  the  $1,000  President's 
Club  dinner  is  a  $100-a-plate  affair  for  a  new 
group  known  as  the  senior  club's  Associates 
Division.  Promoted  among  younger  New 
York  Democrats,  this  group  has  already  held 
a  pep  rally  with  White  House  aid.  Bill  Moyers 
as  speaker. 

Solicitors  have  fanned  out,  making  their 
appeal  particularly  among  young  lawyers 
who  might  some  day  want  Jobs  in  Washing- 
ton In  more  than  one  case,  a  ticket  pur- 
chaser was  told  his  name  would  go  on  a  list 
that  would  be  consulted  when  applicants 
were  being  cleared  for  political  Jobs  next 
January. 

Spiced  with  this  type  of  sales  appeal  the 
Associates  dinner  has  steadily  grown  to 
where  some  1,300  are  now  expected  to  crowd 
the  ballroom  of  the  Americana  Hotel. 

The  Madison  Square  Garden  re-run  of  to- 
nights  gala  is  expected  to  draw  17,500  with 
the.  bulk  of  the  tickets  purchased  and  dis- 
tributed to  regular  party  organization 
workers. 

Not  all  the  money  raised  In  New  York 
goes  to  the  national  campaign  effort.  The 
New  York  State  Democratic  organization  is 
seeking  some  of  the  funds  to  help  defray  Its 
coming  State  campaign  expenses  and  to 
meet  some  of  the  debts  that  have  been  run 
up  over  the  past  years.  Though  the  National 
Committee  under  President  Kennedy  re- 
portedly demanded  and  received  $300,000  of 
the  first  $400,000  cleared  in  1962.  plus  half 
the  remainder,  no  such  agreement  on  fund 
division  has  yet  been  reached. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
June  25,  1965] 

Democratic  Dinner  Appears  a  SELLOtrr 
(By  Walter  Plncus) 

Tomorrow  night's  $100-a-plate  Democratic 
Congressional  fund-raising  dinner  appears  to 
be  a  solid  success — the  promoters  have 
booked  an  overflow  dinner  crowd  of  2,875  Into 
the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel  on  top  of 
about  5,500  that  are  now  expected  at  the 
DC.  Armorv 

The  apparent  sale  of  3,000  or  more  tickets 
came  despite  a  reported  falloff  of  purchases 
by  federal  workers.  A  survey  of  government 
workers  indicates  the  sales  effort  toward 
them  was  less  intense  this  year  and  ^'as 
limited  primarily  to  home  mailings  to  l^sts 
of  last  year's  donors.  < 

"It  was  a  light  touch,  nothing  like  lact 
year,"  one  aide  to  a  Cabinet  member  said 
yesterday.  Another  added  that  plans  for  an 
m-house  solicitation  had  been  dropped  three 
weeks  ago. 

Though  both  President  Johnson  and  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  are  expected 
to  appear  at  both  affairs,  the  real  money 
draw  has  been  a  nation-'wide  solicitation  of 
small  business,  labor  and  corporate  contribu- 
tors both  directly  from  Washington  and  in- 
directly through  individual  representatives 
and  senators. 

The  fact  that  this  Is  being  billed  as  Wash- 
ington's only  Democratic  party  fund-raising 


dinner  this  year  has  been  impressed  on  the 

representatives  of  the  various  lobbying  orga- 
nizations and  other  inierest  groups  m 
Washington. 

The  bulk  of  the  money  raised,  after  ex- 
penses, will  go  to  support  Democratic  candi- 
dates in  the  1966  House  and  Senate  races. 

Success  of  this  year's  ticket  sales  assured 
promoters  of  the  dinner  that  net  receipts  will 
surpass  last  year's  dinner  which  yielded  $400- 
000  to  be  divided  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Democratic  Campaign  Committ«es 

It  also  guaranteed  that  the  Democrats 
would  be  well  on  their  way  toward  amassing 
a  record  campaign-fund  kitty  to  be  disbursed 
among  House  and  Senate  candidates  next 
year. 

Though  the  solicitation  effort  Is  being  run 
from  Democratic  National  Committee  head- 
quarters under  the  over-all  direction  guise. 
it's  all  being  handled  in  the  name  of  a  special- 
ly formed  group— the  Democratic  Congres- 
sional Dinner  Committee. 

Use  of  this  organization  will  permit  the 
Democrats  to  take  advantage  of  a  campaign 
fund  law  loophole  and  not  report  the  names 
of  those  who  actually  paid  $100  or  more  for 
tickets — contributions  that  are  normally  re- 
quired to  be  disclosed  under  federal  law. 
Political  committees,  such  as  the  dinner  unit, 
that  receive  and  spend  their  money  within 
the  District  are  exempt  from  reporting. 

Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Dinner 
Committee  is  Neil  Curry.  California  trucking 
executive  and  long-time  party  fund-raiser. 
Curry  last  year  acted  as  treasurer  of  the 
$l,00'o-a-Member  President's  Club.  He  also 
has  played  a  key  role  in  encouraging  trucking 
firm  o-wners  and  operators  around  the  coun- 
try to  contribute  to  the  party  and  its 
candidates. 

"Hie  purchase  of  16  ftUl-page  advertise- 
ments by  truckers  in  last  year's  Democratic 
Convention  program  at  $15,000  a  page  was 
reportedly  promoted  primarily  by  Curry. 

Despite  the  lack  of  hard-sell  techniques  on 
government  employes,  there  will  be  a  round 
of  federal  agency  cocktail  parties  before  the 
dinner.  However,  they  apparently  will  be 
fewer  in  number  and  smaller  in  size  than 
those  which  preceded  last  year's  Democratic 
gala. 

There  also,  reportedly,  has  been  less  in- 
house  calling  to  ask  If  employes  were  plan- 
ning to  attend  their  bosses'  parties. 

Health  Education  and  Welfare  employes 
will  gather  at  the  Skyline  Inn  tomorrow 
night.  At  the  Presidential  Arms,  between 
1,000  and  1.500  government  workers  frojn  five 
agencies,  including  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, are  expected. 

Some  Post  Office  Department  employes  and 
officials,  along  with  a  number  of  Congress- 
men, are  to  attend  a  pre-dlnner  gathering 
sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of 
Postmasters  of  the  U.S.,  a  private  organiza- 
tion that  has  purchased  tickets  and  distrib- 
uted some  to  its  guests. 

DC.  Transit  buses  will  carry  the  govern- 
ment employes  from  their  cocktail  parties  to 
the  armorv.  Though,  lor  the  most  part,  top 
agency  officials  pay  for  pre-dlnner  parties 
out  of  their  own  pockets,  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  has  arranged  for  the  bus 
transportation.  But  party  officials  last  night 
could  not  say  who  would  pay  for  the  buses. 

The  Democrats  apparently  have  not  spared 
expense  to  make  the  dinner  a  success.  One 
estimate  put  the  cost  of  each  meal— includ- 
ing service — at  from  $12  to  $15  a  plate. 

The  Mayflower  Hotel,  which  is  catering  the 
armorv  affair,  refused  yesterday  to  give  any 
infomiation  on  the  dinner— from  the  number 
expected  to  be  served  to  the  name  of  the  main 
course 

Decorations  for  the  armory,  which  were 
described  by  someone  involved  In  their  prep- 
.aratlon  as  "the  biggest  the  Democrats  ever 
had  for  a  dinner."  are  expected  to  cost  about 
$20,000. 

Democratic    party    finances    are    a    closely 
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gviarded  operation.  According  to  records  filed 
with  the  Cleric  of  the  House,  some  »900.000 
has  been  contributed  to  the  party  In  the  first 
five  months  of  1965.  All  but  $75,000  of  that 
amount  came  from  $l,000-and-up  contribu- 
tors. 

The  Republican  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
reported  that  during  the  same  period  It  col- 
lected almost  «800,000  of  which  over  75  per- 
cent came  from  contributors  of  less  than 
•100. 

To  stimulate  small  contributors,  the  Demo- 
crats have  begun  a  contest  aimed  at  $10 
givers.  Though  It  Is  not  expected  to  draw 
much  In  the  way  of  money.  It  will  create  the 
Impression  that  the  party  Is  seeking  to  en- 
courage the  small  donor. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  June  18. 

1964] 
Thi   PEDcaAL    SpoTLicKr:    Crvu.   SraviCE   To 

Probe  Charcis  on  »100  Tickets  to  Pabtt 

DiNrfxa 

(By  Joeeph  Young) 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  will  Investi- 
gate charges  that  Government  career  em- 
ployes were  pressured  Into  buying  $100 
tickets  for  the  recent  Democratic  gala  honor- 
ing President  Johnson. 

It  will  be  the  first  CSC  investigation  In  his- 
tory Involving  charges  of  this  sort. 

Such  charges  have  cropped  up  In  previous 
admlnlttratlons,  although  the  Intensity  of 
the  pressure  on  Federal  employees  has  seldom 
If  ever  equaled  that  of  the  past  few  years. 

The  CSC  previously  has  said  It  would  In- 
vestigate If  It  got  any  specific  complaints,  but 
none  were  forthcoming.  Employes  were  too 
afraid  of  losing  their  jobs  by  making  such 
formaJ  charges. 

Now,  however.  Representative  Nelsen.  Re- 
publican of  Minnesota.  Is  turning  over  to  the 
CSC  specific  cases  In  which  he  charges  that 
employes  of  the  RuraJ  Hectnflcatlon  Admin- 
istration were  asked  to  buy  tickets  to  the 
democratic  affair  and  that  the  sales  were 
made  on  Government  property,  both  viola- 
tions of  the  law. 

In  reply,  the  CSC  wrote  Mr.  Nelsen: 

"Consonant  with  the  commission's  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Hatch  Act,  and  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  over  Federal  employee  In  the 
competitive  civil  service,  the  conunlsslon  wel- 
comes your  co-operation.  If  you  will  furnish 
the  commission  with  the  Information  In  your 
possession  with  appropriate  Identification  of 
the  persons  and  employing  agencies,  a  thor- 
ough Investigation  will  be  made  and  you  will 
be  Informed  of  the  results." 

Mr.  Nelsen  subsequently  turned  the  Infor- 
mation over  to  the  CSC  and  the  Investigation 
will  get  under  way. 

Mr  Nelsen  hopes  that  this  will  enoovirage 
other  Federal  employes  who  feel  they  were 
pressured  to  contact  the  CSC's  legal  division 
and  furnish  the  necessary  Information.  The 
Investigation  could  then  broaden  Into  a  Gov- 
ernment-wide Inquiry  of  such  practices. 

Persona  found  guilty  of  coercion  In  connec- 
tion with  political  fund-raising  events  could 
be  ordered  fired  by  the  CSC,  providing  they 
are  career  employes.  If  the  offending  person 
is  not  under  clvU  service,  then  the  CSC  would 
turn  the  case  over  to  the  agency  with  Its  rec- 
ommendations for  their  dismissal. 

Collecting  funds  on  Government  property 
for  political  events  Is  a  violation  of  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  and  subject  to  criminal 
penalties.  Any  Informat'on  turned  up  In  such 
cases  would  be  turned  over  by  the  CSC  to  the 
Justice  Department. 

Recently,  there  was  a  report  that  President 
Johnson,  after  reading  that  General  Services 
Administration  employes  complained  of  be- 
ing pressured  to  buy  tickets  for  his  gala, 
wrote  to  GSA  ordering  that  such  tactics  be 
stopped.  GSA,  however,  denies  that  it  ever 
received  such  a   letter  from   Mr.  Johnson. 

CHILD'S  CANDOR 

One  of  the  House  members  who  last  week 
voted  against  the  Government  pay  raise  bill, 


•;vhlch  Includes  a  $7,500  congressional  pay 
raise,  had  lunch  the  next  day  at  the  Capitol 
with  his  little  boy. 

Spotting  one  of  his  father's  colleagues,  the 
kid  shouted  out:  "Daddy  voted  against  the 
pay  bin,   but  he's  sure   glad   It   passed." 

HEAT    DISMISSALS 

Government  employes  who  work  In  non- 
alr-condltloned  buildings  really  have  to  swel- 
ter before  they  can  be  released  because  of 
the  heat. 

Under  the  Government's  hot  weather  dis- 
missal regulations,  the  temperature  and  hu- 
midity have  to  hit  the  following  combina- 
tions before  employes  can  be  released:  100 
and  38,  99  and  42.  98  and  45,  97  and  49.  96 
and  52  and  95  and  55. 

DSIA 

Joseph  C.  Wheeler  has  been  named  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Director  for  Administration 
for  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 
Mr.  Wheeler,  a  farmer  finance  and  budget 
director  for  Agriculture  Department,  spent 
the  fjast  two  years  as  Deputy  Public  Affairs 
OSlcer  and  Attache  In  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia. 
Previously  he  served  as  executive  officer  for 
USIA  m  Rome. 

RETIRED    EMPLOrES 

Clarence  Tarr  of  Springfield.  111.,  Is  the  new 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tired Civil  Employes.  Mr.  Tarr  will  come  here 
to  assume  his  new  duties.  Two  Washingto- 
nlans  were  elected  among  the  oflBcers — 
Martha  Townsend,  national  secretary;  and 
Harold   Lingenfelter,   treasxirer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  read  an  excerpt  from 
the  article : 

since  1962,  the  Democrats  have  made  a 
strong  effort  to  get  those  Federal  employes 
who  were  appointed  to  their  positions — so- 
called  Schedule  C  Jobs — to  buy  $100  tickets 
each  year  to  one  major  f>arty  function. 

Currently,  there  are  about  1,440  Schedule 
C  positions  of  which,  according  to  a  Civil 
Service  spokesman,  about  80  per  cent  are 
filled.  Some  400  of  the  persons  holding  down 
these  Jobs,  however,  are  regular  Civil  Service 
and  not  political  appointees. 

However,  the  pressure  on  employes  to  buy 
the  $100  ducats  Is  not  limited  to  those  under 
Schedule  C.  Regular  civil  service  employes 
In  grade  U  and  above  In  many  agencies  have 
received  mailed  "invitations"  and  follow-up 
telephone  calls  and  direct  appeals  from  their 
bosses  to  attend  the  affair. 

Winking  at  the  Federal  laws  that  prohibit 
solicitation  of  Federal  employes  In  Federal 
buildings,  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee has  designated  sales  co-ordinators  In  each 
executive  agency.  Quotas  have  been  estab- 
lished normally  based  on  the  number  of 
Schedule  C  positions  In  a  given  department 
combined  with  a  10  per  cent  Increase  over 
the  past  year's  ticket  purchases. 

Mr.  President,  these  solicitations  have 
gone  on  under  preceding  administrations 
as  well  as  under  the  present  administra- 
tion, but  that  does  not  make  it  right.  It 
is  wrong. 

This  has  been  going  on  for  years.  The 
question  is,  do  we  want  to  stop  it? 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  see  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  this  should  not 
be  prohibited.  Certainly  if  these  same 
employees  as  private  citizens,  living  in 
■Washington.  Maryland.  Nevada,  or  else- 
where, who  receive  letters  from  a  general 
mailing  list,  see  fit  to  contribute  to  the 
party  of  their  choice  that  is  their  privi- 
lege. 

George  'Wallace  or  Martin  Luther  King 
who  we  are  told  are  going  to  run  for 
President,  would  not  have  access  to  the 
names  of  these  employees,  but  if  the 
name  of  a  Government  employee  should 


be  included  on  their  lists,  certainly  we 
could  not  make  that  a  Federal  crime;  but 
solicitation  with  the  intent  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  or  to  use  coercion  on  Govern- 
ment employees,  in  my  book,  must  stop. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  thiiiks  that  the 
language  could  be  changed  and  still 
achieve  the  same  objective.  I  am  not 
wedded  to  the  language.  I  am  wedded  to 
the  principle  that  we  should  make  sure 
that  we  put  a  stop  to  the  solicitation 
of  these  employees  by  either  political 
party.  We  as  officeholders  or  as  candi- 
dates for  public  office,  are  prohibited 
from  doing  it  ourselves,  and  we  must 
make  sure  that  no  one  can  do  it  on  our 
behalf. 

That  Is  the  loophole  in  the  law. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Prom  what  the  Senator 
says,  I  believe  we  are  not  far  apart  in 
our  thinking.  The  Senator  indicates  that 
this  should  apply  only  to  deliberate  ac- 
tion, action  where  the  list  is  made  avail- 
able and  those  people  are  circularized 
alone.  Therefore,  in  view-  of  the  Senator's 
explanation  as  to  what  he  would  intend 
by  this  action,  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  he  would  agree  to  inserting  the 
words  "intentionally  and  willfully,"  after 
the  word  "party"  on  line  8.  If  he  would,  I 
think  I  could  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
may  not  be  the  exact  place  I  will  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  so  that  we  can 
work  this  out.  I  understand  that  the  At- 
torney General  would  have  to  prove  that 
this  was  done  with  intent,  as  was  done 
in  the  case  I  cited.  That  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  correct.  Mr.  President,  for  that 
purpose,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
modify  my  amendment  on  page  1,  line 
8,  after  the  word  "indirect,"  to  Insert 
the  words  "intentionally  or  willfully." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  amendment  is  modified  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  carries  out  the  intent  of 
the  amendment.  It  would  achieve  the  ob- 
jective I  am  seeking;  namely,  that  these 
employees  must  not  be  solicited  in  any 
manner,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  by 
a  candidate  for  public  office  or  by  any- 
one doing  so  on  his  behalf.  This  amend- 
ment will  give  adequate  protection.  With 
that  understanding.  I  am  ready  to  vote 
on  the  amendment,  as  modified,  but  I 
would  want  the  Senate  to  have  a  roll- 
call  vole  so  that  when  it  goes  to  the 
House  they  wnll  know  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness and  that  we  intend  that  the  amend- 
ment be  held. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]. 
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On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Mi.ryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mtiskie],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton!, and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnttson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  'Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr,  Williams]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brew- 
ster], the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Macnuson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DominickI.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
'  Ifornia  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are 
necessarily  absent. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
'  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field], the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

[No.  242  Leg.] 
YEAS— 62 


Brooke 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

HoUand 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy.  Mass. 

Kuchel 

long.  Mo. 


Curtis 
McClellan 
McOee 
McGovern 
Mclntyre 
Miller 
Monroney 
Morse 
Morton 
Mundt 
Nelson 
Pearson 
Prouty 
Proxmlre 
NAYS— 5 


Gruer.ing 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparlcman 

Spong 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 

Young.  Ohio 


Clark 
McCarthy 


Anderson 
Bible 
Brewster 
Church 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Dominick 

Eastland 

Gore 

H.irt 

Hartke 


Metcalf 
Moiida'.e 

NOT  VOTING— 33 


Yar  borough 


Hatfield 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jordan,  N.C. 


Murphy 
Muskle 
Pastore 
Pell 


Kennedy.  N.Y.    Percy 

Lausche  Randolph 

Lor  g.  La.  Russell 

Magnuson  Symington 

Mansfield  Tydings 

Montoya  V,'ill;ams.  N.J. 

Moss  Young,  N.  Dak. 


Aiken 

Burdlck 

Dlrksen 

Allott 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Rllender 

Baker 

Bvrd,  W.  Va. 

Ervln 

Bartlett 

Cannon 

Fannin 

Bayh 

Carlson 

Fong 

Bennett 

Case 

Pulbrlght 

BoKgs 

Cooper 

Grlffln 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  as  modified  (No.  284).  offered 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Carlson,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  YAR:B0R0DGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  In  explanation  of  my  nega- 
tive vote  on  this  amendment. 

I  have  voted  "no,"  not  because  of  the 
principle  involved  in  the  amendment,  but 
because  of  this  absurb  penalty. 

Under  this  amendment — and  I  agree 
with  the  intent,  to  prohibit  political 
solicitation  of  Federal  employees — the 
penalty,  next  year,  of  a  $5,000  fine  or  im- 
prisonment of  not  more  than  3  years, 
(ft  both,  for  soliciting  some  Federal  em- 
ployee to  buy  a  ticket  to  a  political  event, 
is  a  stiffer  penalty  than  that  being  Im- 
posed In  America  today  for  people  burn- 
ing down  our  cities. 

I  think  for  a  great  legislative  body  like 
this  to  invoke  such  a  terrible  penalty  as 
going  to  the  penitentiary  for  asking 
somebody  to  contribute  to  a  campaign  Is 
utterly  ridiculous,  to  the  point  of 
asininity.  Though  I  want  to  see  a  pro- 
vision In  the  law  prohibiting  the  solicita- 
tion of  money  from  Federal  employees 
for  Federal  candidates.  I  will  not  vote  for 
such  a  penalty. 

I  hope  that  sometime  before  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  is  over,  we  can  re- 
place this  penalty  with  some  reasonable 
penalty  and  come  down  to  some  rule  of 
reason.  I  think  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  law-yers.  I  say  that 
we  will  never  see  anyone  convicted  with 
this  kind  of  penalty  until  doomsday,  even 
if  he  were  Indicted. 

Whom  they  Indict  in  Federal  courts 
depends  in  large  measure  upon  whom  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
tells  them  to  indict.  It  is  not  like  a  State 
court  in  my  State,  where  the  district  at- 
torneys are  elected  by  the  people,  and  the 
grand  Jurj-  and  the  State  district  at- 
torney of  each  county  decide  who  will  be 
indicted.  But  in  the  Federal  Government, 
the  district  attorneys  take  orders  from 
the  Attorney  General,  and  they  seek  to 
indict,  generally,  the  people  who  are 
ordered  to  have  indicted.  I  doubt  whether 
the  Attorney  General  would  order  any- 
one indicted  under  the  extreme  pro- 
•visions  of  this  section,  with  Its  excessively 
harsh  penalties. 
This    penalty,    makes    Congress   look 


ridiculous,  and  would  defeat  any  con- 
viction, unless  the  offense  were  done  with 
malice  and  on  a  vast  scale. 

I  wish  we  oould  reconsider  the  matter 
now,  and  seek  to  provide  a  reasonable 
penalty. 

Mr.  ■V\TLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  reconsider  tlie  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on   the   table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Curtis] 
proposes  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  6.  strike  out  "(1)".  the 
comma,  and  the  word  "or";  and  on  line  7, 
strike  out  "i2)". 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recog- 
nized on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  can  ex- 
plain briefly  what  this  amendment  would 
do,  and  I  strongly  believe  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

As  this  section  is  now  written,  it  would 
limit  a  donor  to  an  aggregate  of  $5,000 
for  all  candidates  in  the  United  States. 
That  was  not  intended.  I  do  not  believe. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  would 
limit  a  single  donor — a  person — to  con- 
tributing not  to  exceed  $5,000  in  any  one 
year  to  any  one  candidate,  or  a  commit- 
tee for  that  candidate.  That  is.  I  think, 
as  it  should  be. 

Without  my  amendment,  a  donor 
could  not  contribute  to  a  list  of  candi- 
dates in  several  States,  if  the  aggregate 
amount  is  more  than  $5,000. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  person- 
ally I  do  not  believe  that  a  donor  is  lim- 
ited by  the  present  language  to  a  total 
contribution  of  $5,000  to  several  indi- 
vidual candidates.  There  is  a  difference 
in  judgment  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  trom  Nebraska  and  myself  on 
that  point. 

However,  there  is  no  such  intent,  and 
the  language  that  the  Senator  has  pro- 
posed makes  that  absolutely  clear.  In- 
asmuch as  that  was  not  the  intent  of 
the  committee,  and  it  is  not  the  intent 
of  the  language  that  is  in  the  bill  at  the  "^ 
present  time,  and  since  the  Senator  and 
I  are  completely  in  accord  on  our  objec- 
tives, I  am  willing  to  accept  his  modi- 
fied language. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guislied  Senator,  and  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  now  re- 
quest the  attention  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  concerning  certain  lan- 
guage in  the  bill.  It  may  be  that  we  can 
establish  what  It  desired  here  by  collo- 
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quy;  it  may  be  that  someone  will  have 
some  additional  language  to  offer. 

I  refer  to  the  definition  of  a  candidate, 
found  on  page  2.  lines  8  to  18.  That 
language  says: 

(b)  The  term  "candidate"  means  an  In- 
dividual who  seelcs  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  to  Federal  otBce.  whether  or  not 
such  Individual  is  elected.  For  purpoees  of 
this  paragraph,  an  Individual  shall  be 
deemed  to  seek  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  if  he  (1)  baa  taken  the  action 
necessary  under  the  law  of  a  State  to  quaUfy 
himself  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  to  Federal  ofBce — 

That  part  is  all  right.  As  soon  as  he 
has  taken  action  that  has  made  him  a 
candidate,  he  is  a  candidate.  But  it  Is 
the  next  language  that  I  refer  to — 
or  (2)  has  received  contributions  or  made 
expenditures,  or  has  given  his  consent  for 
any  other  person  to  receive  contributions 
or  make  expenditures,  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing about  his  nonfinatlon  for  election,  or 
election,  to  such  office — 

Here  is  the  problem.  If  an  individual 
is  a  candidate,  he  is  required  to  make 
certain  periodic  reports.  If  a  Senator  has 
two,  three,  four,  five,  or  even  five  and 
one-half  years  of  his  term  yet  to  run  and 
that  Senator  makes  expenditures  to  go 
home  and — as  it  Is  commonly  called — 
mend  his  fences  or  do  the  things  that  he 
must  do  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with 
his  people,  the  expenses  that  he  has 
made  will  help  him  if  he  is  a  candidate 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  years  from  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  man  does  not 
know  whether  he  will  be  a  candidate,  are 
we  going  to  subject  him  to  making  re- 
ports as  a  candidate  because  he  spends 
money  to  keep  in  touch  with  his  people 
throughout  his  term? 

Is  it  the  intent  of  the  language  I  have 
just  read  from  page  2,  lines  14  through 
18,  of  the  bill,  to  make  any  such  require- 
ment, or  is  it  the  Intenjj  to  cover  that 
reasonably  short  period  before  the  filing, 
or  whatever  procedure  must  be  followed 
In  an  individual  State,  when  the  in- 
dividual actually  begins  to  campaign? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  there 
certainly  is  no  intent  to  cover  the  period 
of  time  when  an  ofQceholder  is  ser^-ing 
his  constituents  and  making  expendi- 
tures to  mend  fences  and  find  out  what 
they  are  thinking  or  Just  to  visit  with 
them.  Certainly,  that  is  not  the  inten- 
tion. However,  there  is  a  period  of  time 
provided  in  most  States  to  cover  the  pe- 
riod within  which  filings  can  be  made. 

The  reason  for  referring  to  the  neces- 
sary action  in  subparagraph  di  is  be- 
cause the  necessary  action  is  taken  when 
a  man  files  his  nomination  petition  or 
follows  whatever  procedure  is  required  in 
an  individual  State.  That  man  has  then 
taken  the  necessary  action  to  become  a 
candidate. 

Subparagraph  '2>  relates  to  this  same 
period  of  time  substantially.  However,  a 
candidate  may  not  have  actually  filed 
his  nomination  papers,  out  may  have  re- 
ceived contributions  and  made  expendi- 
tures. There  is  certainly  no  intent  here 
to  cover  a  greater  period  of  time  in  the 
case  of  a  person  who  is  already  elected 
than  the  period  of  time  required  of  a  per- 
son seeking  election. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  can  understand  why  a 
certain  period  before  filing  might  well 


be  covered.  For  instance,  an  Individual 
might  be  a  candidate  in  1968,  and  if  he 
has  an  August  primary,  he  does  not  have 
tofileuntilJuly. 

I  can  well  understand  that  we  should 
include  his  expenditures  in  the  months 
just  prior  to  July,  and  that  is  the  period 
of  time  the  Senator  intends  to  cover. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  the  intention.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  filing  period 
then  would  be,  as  I  recall,  March  10.  The 
next  period  would  be  July  10,  as  I  recall 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  definitely  not  to  include  the  rou- 
tine expenditures  made  while  keeping  in 
touch  with  one's  constitutents  in  the  year 
prior  to  his  effort  to  be  renominated  and 
reelected? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  Is  no*-  the  intent  that  that  type  of  ex- 
penditure or  contribution,  if  one  is  in- 
volved, be  included  in  the  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIXOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
that  State  laws  are  different  on  this 
matter  and  vary  in  many  respects.  In 
the  State  of  Colorado  it  is  not  necessary 
to  file  at  all. 

Colorado  has  a  combination  conven- 
tion-primary system,  and  any  member 
of  either  party  who  receives  20  percent 
of  the  vote  at  the  Stat^  Assembly,  as  it 
is  called,  then  goes  on  the  primary  ticket. 

As  I  understand  the  answer  of  the 
Senator  with  respect  to  subparagraph 
< b » cl » ,  the  action  necessary  under  the 
State  law  would  really  not  take  place  in 
Colorado  until  after  the  candidate  had 
been  nominated  by  the  convention  and 
filed  his  acceptance.  Some  people  receive 
a  little  more  than  20  percent.  However, 
thinking  that  their  chances  are  not  too 
good,  they  do  not  file  their  acceptance. 

In  the  State  of  Colorado — and  there 
are  other  States  in  which  similar  situa- 
tions exist — the  action  under  the  State 
law,  I  would  presume,  would  not  be  had 
until  the  candidate  has  filed  his  accept- 
ance, which  he  has  to  do,  I  believe, 
within  5  days  after  his  nomination  by 
the  State  assembly. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
correct.  That  would  be  the  final  action 
required  by  State  law.  However,  let  us 
assume  that  he  had  not  filed,  but  had 
actually  sought  the  nomination  at  the 
convention  and  been  nominated.  It  would 
appear  that  if  a  candidate  had  received 
contributions  and  made  expenditures  at 
that  time,  he  would  then  be  required  to 
make  a  report,  subject  to  these  report- 
ing dates. 

The  reporting  dates  are  contained  on 
page  15  of  the  bill.  That  part  of  the  bill 
reads: 

Such  reports  shall  be  filed  on  the  10th 
day  of  March.  June,  and  September,  In  each 
year,  and  on  the  fifteenth  and  fifth  days  next 
preceding  the  date  on  which  an  election  is 
held,  and  also  by  the  31st  day  of  January. 

Consistent  with  those  reporting  dates, 
if  a  person  has  actually  sought  a  nom- 
ination and  received  contributions  and 
made  expenditures  in  connection  there- 
with, he  would  be  required  to  report  un- 


der this  provision  of  the  bill  even  though 
he  had  not  actually  filed  his  acceptance 
of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  distinguishei?.  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  raised 
a  question.  It  is  difficult  for  an  incumbent 
to  determine  under  this  section  when  he 
would  actually  be  considered  a  candi- 
date. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senator, 
the  assembly  in  Colorado  meets  in  July. 
I  do  not  know  whether,  section  204  of 
the  pending  bill  would  operate,  unless  a 
man  said  he  is  a  candidate.  Suppose  a 
man  ia'just  stepping  up  the  mending  of 
his  political  fences  during  that  year  and 
does  not  say  that  he  is  a  candidate  until 
perhaps  a  week  before  the  State  as- 
sembly? When  is  he  actually  a  candi- 
date? 

The  reason  I  ask  these  questions  Is  that 
I  do  not  believe  any  Senators  want  to 
run  afoul  of  this  law  later  on.  Yet,  in 
one  sense  or  another,  whether  a  man  has 
filed  for  election,  or  followed  whatever 
other  procedure  is  required,  we  must 
somewhere  pin  this  down  so  that  we  can 
determine  when  he  actually  becomes 
liable  for  filing. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Subsection  (b)  reads: 

(b)  The  term  "candidate"  means  an  In- 
dividual who  seeks  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  to  Federal  office,  whether  or 
not  such  Individual  Is  elected.  For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  an  Individual  shaU  be 
deemed  to  seek  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  if  he  (1)  has  taken  the  action  neces- 
sary under  the  law  of  a  State  to  qualify 
himself  for  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion, to  Federal  office  or  (2)  has  received 
contributions  or  made  expenditures,  or  has 
given  his  consent  for  any  other  person  to 
receive  contributions  or  make  expenditures, 
with  a  view  to  bringing  about  his  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election,  to  such  office. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  bear 
with  me,  I  should  like  to  pin  this  matter 
down  a  little  closer. 

For  example,  in  Colorado,  the  assem- 
bly is  held  in  July,  and  I  believe  this  can 
be  applicable  where  a  man  has  to  file, 
also.  If  he  did  not  actually  make  an  an- 
nouncement until — let  us  take  the  ex- 
treme case — the  night  before  or  a  week 
before  the  assembly,  the  question  then 
arises,  for  an  incumbent,  whether  he  was 
out  taking  care  of  his  constituents  and 
explaining  political  issues  to  them  or 
whether  he  was  a  candidate  running  for 
office. 

I  believe  we  have  something  here  that 
might  cause  us  trouble.  I  assume,  from 
what  the  Senator  has  said,  that  in  the 
situation  of  Colorado,  where  the  assem- 
bly is  held  ordinarily  in  July  and  the 
prlmarj'  in  September,  having  gone 
through  the  assembly  and  signed  the  ac- 
ceptance, which  he  is  required  to  file 
with  the  secretary  of  state,  then  cer- 
tainly he  would  qualify  under  subpara- 
graph 1. 

Mr.  CANNON.  He  certainly  would. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Considering  what  the 
Senator  has  said,  I  assume  that  unless 
the  man  had  made  a  public  pronounce- 
ment prior  to  that  time,  that  he  was  a 
candidate,  he  would  not  be  responsible 
under  the  reporting  provisions  of  section 
204  until  he  had  made  some  such  an- 
nouncement or  said  in  a  specific  way  that 
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he  was  looking  for  votes  or  looking  for 
support  for  his  candidacy  for  the  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Or  unless  he  had  been 
out  soliciting  contributions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  elected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Suppose  he  had  not 
solicited  contributions,  but  contributions 
had  been  given? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  say  it  would 
be  the  same  thing.  If  the  candidate  ac- 
cepted contributions  for  that  purpose, 
whether  he  solicited  them  or  not  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  immaterial.  If  he  ac- 
cepted a  contribution  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  liis  reelection,  certainly  he  would 
be  covered.  That  situation  would  be 
covered  under  this  provision  of  the  law. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Then,  is  the  distin- 
guished Senator  reversing  the  situation 
that  existed  in  his  discussion  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska,  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  man  is  getting  as- 
sistance? 

For  example,  let  us  say  that  an  incum- 
bent goes  to  his  own  State  and  he  speaks 
for  an  organization.  It  does  not  matter 
what  the  organization  is — it  might  be  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  or 
the  chamber  of  commerce  or  anything 
else — and  is  compensated  for  that  trip: 
and  while  he  is  there,  he  also  speaks  at 
other  places  and  talks  with  other  people 
in  a  general  vein,  without  any  respect 
to  announcing  his  candidacy.  Would  this 
constitute  a  contribution?  I  believe  we 
are  in  a  verj'  sensitive  area  here  which 
must  be  pinned  down  in  some  way. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly,  in  the  situa- 
tion just  described,  the  officeholder  Is 
carrying  out  the  duties  of  his  office;  and 
so  long  as  his  principal  duty  is  exactly 
what  he  is  doing.  I  would  think  that 
there  would  be  no  question  about  it. 

I  discussed  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  the  situation  of  a 
man  who  might  not  have  accepted  his 
nomination,  but  that  it  would  be  at  or 
about  the  same  time.  Certainly  it  is  clear 
if  he  has  accepted  it,  or  if  he  makes  a 
public  announcement  and  says,  "I  am  go- 
ing to  be  a  candidate,"  fine.  In  the  situa- 
tion I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  if  he  so- 
licits funds  for  the  purpose  of  his  reelec- 
tion, that  would  be  a  clear  case.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  .short  of  that,  where  there  has 
been  no  solicitation  of  funds  or  no  ex- 
penditure of  money,  it  is  not  involved, 
anyway,  because  that  is  all  you  must  re- 
port. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  beheve  that  I  was  in  error  with  respect 
to  the  page.  The  term  "candidate"  is  de- 
fined in  the  same  terms  at  the  bottom  of 
page  8  and  the  top  of  page  9  in  direct  ref- 
erence to  the  disclosure  of  Federal  cam- 
paign funds.  So  the  colloquy  we  had  is 
pertinent.  It  should  also  be  called  to  at- 
tention that  what  was  said  should  apply 
to  the  definition  of  "candidate"  as  found 
on  pages  8  and  9  as  well  as  earlier  in  the 
bill. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  That  is  under  title 
2,  the  disclosure  of  Federal  campaign 
funds. 

Mr.    CANNON.    The    Senator    made 
reference  to  receiving  an  honorarium. 
This  is  covered  on  page  3  of  the  bill. 
Mr.   ALLOTT.   I   did   not   ask   about 


honorariums,  but  I  did  mention  spe- 
cifically expenses  of  such. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  reads: 

The  term  "contribution"  means  a  gift,  sub- 
scription, loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of  money 
for  anything  of  value,  made  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  the  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  of  any  person  to  Federal  office  or 
as  presidential  and  vice  presidential  electors, 
or  for  the  piu-pose  of  Influencing  the  result  of 
a  primary — 

It  continues : 
and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, whether  or  not  legally  enforc':able.  to 
make  a  contribution,  and  also  includes  a 
transfer  of  funds  between  political  com- 
mittees; 

Then  it  goes  on  to  describe  the  term 
"expenditure"  in  the  same  context. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  still  do  not  beUeve  that 
we  have  really  pinned  this  matter  down, 
and  perhaps  I  can  talk  with  counsel  and 
we  can  figure  some  way  of  pinning  it 
down  further. 

In  looking  over  the  report  and  the  in- 
formation which  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  issued.  I  find  that  with 
respect  to  contributions,  it  says  that  it 
Includes  everj-thing  of  value. 

At  the  top  of  page  3 : 

The  term  "contribution"  means  a  gift,  sub- 
scription, loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of  money 
or  anvthing  of  value,  made  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  the  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  of  any  person  to  Federal  office, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  results 

And  so  forth.  Then  down  to  line  U: 
and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, express  or  Implied,  whether  or  not 
legallv  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution, 
and  also  includes  a  transfer  of  funds  between 
political  committees; 

In  subparagraph  (f  > ,  it  says: 
The  term  "expenditure"  Includes  a  pur- 
chase payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance, 
d'-posit,  or  gift  of  money  or  anything  of 
value  made  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  of 
any  person  to  Federal  office — 

Perhaps  I  am  nit-picking,  but  I  be- 
lieve I  am  aiming  at  something  which  is 
ver>'  vital  in  this  matter. 

Suppose  a  Senator— it  could  be  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  the  Senator  from  Florida,  or 
a  Senator  from  any  other  State— goes 
to  his  own  State,  and  in  the  period  of  a 
year,  we  will  say,  before  his  reelection 
or  proposed  reelection,  one  of  his  friends 
picks  him  up  at  the  airport  and  drives 
him  a  hundred  miles  to  a  dinner:  and  at 
the  dinner  he  is  the  guest  speaker,  and 
he  does  not  pay  for  his  dinner.  At  least, 
it  is  very  rare  that  they  do  pay  upon  such 
occasioiis.  Does  the  proposed  legislation 
mean  that  every  such  service  must  be 
evaluated  and  reported? 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  the  fii'st  place,  the 
service  such  as  that  described  would  not 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  hill  be- 
cause of  the  amount  involved 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Because  it  is  under  $100? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Second,  it  would  be  a  question  as 
to  whether  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing the  nomination  for  election  or 
the  election.  If  it  were  over  $100  and  for 
that  purpose,  the  Senator  would  have 
to  decide  the  reason  for  his  particular 
trip  since  he  is  the  man  who  will  have 


to  report.  He  would  have  to  decide  under 
the  circumstances  whether  the  contribu- 
tion was  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  nomination  for  election  or  election 
to  Federal  office 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
understands  what  I  am  talking  about. 
The  matter  really  comes  down  to  the  in- 
tention and  the  purpose  at  the  time  If 
the  person  says.  "At  this  time  I  went 
down  to  talk  about  this  reclamation 
project  and  I  went  up  to  talk  about  the 
mining  in  the  northern  part  of  my  State, 
and  that  is  all  I  was  doing."  the  only 
thing  one  can  look  at  is  the  intention  of 
the  person  himself. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct  in  stating  that  it  depends  on  the 
intention  of  the  person  himself,  plus  the 
surrounding  circumstances.  Certainly,  if 
the  Senator  says,  "It  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  be  running  for  election  at  that 
time,"  and  the  opponent  gays  that  it 
was,  it  is  going  to  be  a  campaign  issue 
because  he  did  not  make  a  report;  but 
that  is  one  of  the  facts  we  have  to  live 
with. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
am  going  to  determine  whether  we  can 
pin  this  down  and  tighten  it  so  we  would 
not  run  into  controversies  and  conflicts 
in  a  campaign  where  someone  says  that 
he  was  campaigning  for  office  and  the 
other  party  says  that  he  was  not. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
is  familiar  with  the  attempt  to  tie  dov.r[ 
loopholes  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
They  are  not  all  tied  down  and  I  do  not 
know  if  we  will  be  able  to  in  this  bill  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Spong  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  note  on  page  5  of 
the  printed  bill,  in  Section  608.  "Limi- 
tations on  Political  Contributions  and 
Purchases."  these  words,  and  I  shall 
read  only  the  words  that  apply  to  the 
question  I  am  going  to  ask: 

(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
dlrectlv  or  indirectly,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion or" contributions  In  an  aggregate  amount 
inVxcess  of  $5,000— 

Then,  skipping  to  line  11:  "to  a 
candidate." 

Does  that  mean  that  the  $5,000,  the 
amount  stated  there,  is  the  maximum 
limitation  on  the  contribution  any  per- 
son as  defined  in  this  bill  can  make  to 
any  candidate  as  defined  in  this  bill 
either  in  a  primary  or  general  election? 

Mr,  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  con-ect. 
That  is  the  limitation  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  so  understood  it. 

I  now  turn  t<)  page  24  of  the  bill  under 
which  we  find  in  section  212  "State  Laws 
Not  Affected,"  these  words: 

(a)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  deemed 
to  invalidate  or  make  Inapplicable  any  pro- 
vision of  anv  State  ■;aw,  except  where  com- 
pUance  with  such  provision  of  law  would  re- 
sult in  a  violation  of  a  provision  of  this  title. 

I  am  disturbed  a  bit  by  this  section. 
The  State  statute  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
which  I  represent  in  part,  in  a  similar 
provision,  fixes  a  limit  of  $1,000  for  a 
contribution  in  either  a  pnmary  or  a  gen- 
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eral  election,  whereas  In  this  law  it  seems 
that  the  limit  of  $5,000  is  fixed  as  the 
limit  of  contribution  in  any  primary  or 
general  election;  that  is,  in  a  Federal 
election  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate,  the  Presidency,  and 
Vice  Presidency. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  contributions  to 
persons.  What,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Sermtor.  is  the  situation  where  there  is 
that  difiference  between  State  law  and 
Federal  law?  Does  this  section  212  mean 
that  in  Federal  elections  this  provision 
would  become  the  controlling  provision. 
and  the  $5,000  limitation  would  become 
the  legal  limitation  rather  than  the  lesser 
amount  prescribed  by  State  law? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  think  this  provision  as  written  woiild 
permit  the  State  to  impose  its  own  lesser 
limitation.  It  would  be  only  in  the  event 
the  State  attempted  to  enlarge  the  limi- 
tation that  this  provision  of  the  law 
would  apply.  So  If  the  State  of  Florida 
has  a  limitation  of  $1,000  for  a  contribu- 
tion to  a  candidate  for  a  primary  election 
that  would  be  the  limit  in  the  State,  and 
the  $1,000  in  the  general  election.  Of 
course,  that  would  be  a  total  of  $2,000 
vls-a-vis  a  $5,000  total  in  the  bill  before 

MS. 

I  think  this  would  not  change  or  at- 
tempt to  change  the  State  law  where  the 
State  law  has  a  more  strict  requirement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  would  like  to  ask  one  more  question  in 
order  to  point  up  the  situation. 

Do  I  imderstand  the  Senator  by  his 
ruling  or  Interpretation  to  state  he  does 
not  regard  the  $5,000  provision  in  the  bill 
as  a  provision  that  would  be  violated  by 
the  imposition  of  a  smaller  limitation  by 
State  law? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  my  interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  that  makes  the  point  very  clear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   283 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  283 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  -xiW  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  "1,  alter  line  5,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  105.  Section  610  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  'J  610.  Contributions  or  expenditures  by 
national  banks,  corporations,  or 
labor  organizations 

"  "(a)  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  national  bank. 
or  any  corporation  organized  by  authority 
of  any  law  of  Congress,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure  In  connection  with  any 
election  to  any  political  office,  or  In  connec- 
tion with  any  primary  election  or  {XJlltlcal 


convention  or  caucus  held  to  select  candi- 
dates for  any  political  office. 

"■(b)(1)   it  is  unlawful — 

"'(A)  for  any  corporation  or  any  labor 
organization  to  make,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
any  contribution  or  expenditure  in  connec- 
tion with  any  election,  or  to  make,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  any  contribution  to  any  com- 
mittee, association,  or  organization  (wheth- 
er or  not  a  political  committee)  which  makes 
such  contributions  or  expenditures;  or 

"■(B)  for  any  candidate,  any  political 
committee,  any  other  committee,  associa- 
tion, or  organization,  or  any  other  person 
to  accept  or  receive  any  contribution  pro- 
hibited by  this  section. 

"■(2)  For  purpKJses  of  applying  paragraph 
(1),  the  source  of  the  funds  from  which  a 
contribution  or  expenditure  is  made  shall  be 
Immaterial,  and  such  paragraph  shall  apply 
to  a  contribution  or  expenditure  made  from 
funds  contributed  for  such  purpose  by  the 
shareholders  of  a  corporation  or  the  mem- 
bers of  a  labor  organization,  as  the  case  may 
be,  as  well  as  from  any  other  funds  of  a 
corporation  or  labor  organization,  from  what- 
ever source  derived,  even  though  the  share- 
holders of  the  corporation  or  the  members 
of  the  labor  organization,  as  the  case  may 
be,  consent  to  such  contribution  or  expen- 
diture. 

■■  '(3)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  a  con- 
tribution or  expenditure  by  a  corporation 
or  a  labor  organization  without  regard  to 
the  amount  of  such  contribution  or  ex- 
penditure. 

■•  '(4)  Paragraph  (11  shall  not  apply  to  an 
expenditure  made — 

■■  ■(A)  by  a  corporation  In  connection  with 
a  publication  or  other  communication  In- 
tended primarily  for  the  stockholders  of  such 
corporation,  or 

■'  ■(B)  by  a  labor  organization  In  connec- 
tion with  a  publication  or  other  communica- 
tion Intended  primarily  for  the  members  of 
such  labor  organization. 

'■■(c)  Every  corporation  or  labor  organiza- 
tion which  makes  any  contribution  or  ex- 
penditure In  violation  of  this  section  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000;  and  every 
officer  or  director  of  any  corporation,  or  officer 
of  any  labor  organization,  who  consents  to 
any  contribution  or  expenditure  by  the  cor- 
poration or  labor  organization,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  any  person  who  accepts  or  re- 
ceives any  contribution,  in  violation  of  this 
section,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both;  and  If  the  violation  was  willful,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

■■  '(d)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"labor  organization"  means — 

"  '  ( 1 )  any  organization  of  any  kind,  or  any 
agency  or  employee  representation  commit- 
tee or  plan,  In  which  employees  participate 
and  which  exists  for  the  purpose,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  of  dealing  with  employers  con- 
cerning grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages, 
rates  of  pay.  hours  of  employment,  or  condi- 
tions of  work;  and 

"  "(2)  any  organization,  association,  or 
council  of  labor  organizations,  described  In 
fjaragraph  (1) .'  " 

On  page  7,  line  6.  strike  out  ■'105"  and 
Insert  '■106". 

On  page  8,  line  5,  strike  out  "106"  and 
Insert  ■"107". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  under  existing  law,  section 
610,  title  18,  of  the  United  States  Code, 
was  supposed  to  have  prohibited  political 
contributions  or  expenditures  in  connec- 
tion with  any  general  election,  or  any 
primary  election  or  political  convention, 
by  national  banks,  corporations,  or  labor 
organizations.  We  are  advised,  however, 
that  existing  law  is  not  being  interpreted 
In  the  manner  in  which  Congress 
intended. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  section  610  of  the  existing  law 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Section  610.  Contributions  ob  ExPENDrrcREs 

BT  National  Banks,  Corporations  or  Labor 

Organizations 

It  Is  unlawful  for  any  national  bank,  or 
any  corporation  organized  by  authority  of 
any  law  of  Congress,  to  make  a  contribution 
or  expenditure  in  connection  with  any  elec- 
tion to  any  political  office,  or  In  connection 
with  any  primary  election  or  political  con- 
vention or  caucus  held  to  select  candidates 
for  any  political  office,  or  for  any  corporation 
whatever,  or  any  labor  organization  to  make 
a  contribution  or  expenditure  In  connection 
with  any  election  at  which  Presidential  and 
Vice  Presidential  electors  or  a  Senator  or 
Representative  In.  or  a  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to  Congress  are  to  be  voted 
for,  or  in  connection  with  any  primary  elec- 
tion or  political  convention  or  caucus  held 
to  select  candidates  for  any  of  the  foregoing 
offices,  or  for  any  candidate,  political  com- 
mittee, or  other  person  to  accept  or  receive 
any  contribution  prohibited  by  this  section. 

Every  corporation  or  labor  organization 
which  makes  any  contribution  or  expendi- 
ture In  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000;  and  every  officer  or 
director  of  any  corporation,  or  officer  of  any 
labor  organization,  who  consents  to  any 
contribution  or  expenditure  by  the  corpora- 
tion or  labor  organization,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  any  person  who  accepts  or  receives 
any  contribution.  In  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 
and  If  the  violation  was  willful,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  two  years  or  both. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section  ■'labor 
organization"  means  any  organization  of 
any  kind,  or  any  agency  or  employee  repre- 
sentation committee  or  plan,  In  which  em- 
ployees participate  and  which  exist  for  the 
purpose.  In  whole  or  In  part,  of  dealing  with 
employers  concerning  grievances,  labor  dis- 
putes, wages,  rates  of  pay.  hours  of  employ- 
ment, or  conditions  of  work.  (June  25.  1948, 
ch.  645.  62  Stat.  723;  May  24.  1949,  ch.  138, 
§  10,  63  Stat.  90;  Oct.  31.  1951,  ch.  655,  I  20 
(c),  65  Stat.  718.) 

lecislattvz  history 

Reviser's  Note. — Based  on  section  251  of 
title  2,  U.S.C,  1940  ed..  The  Congress  (Feb.  28, 
1925.  ch.  368.  title  in,  §  313,  43  Stat.  1074). 

The  War  Labor  Disputes  Act,  June  25,  1943, 
ch.  144,  I  9,  57  Stat.  167,  amends  this  section 
by  making  it  temporarily  applicable  to  labor 
orgarUzatlons;  therefore  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  will  be  postponed  by  a  special 
provision  of  the  enacting  bill  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  amendatory  act.  (See  sections 
1509  and  1510  of  title  50,  App.  U.S.C,  1940 
ed.) 

Minor  changes  In  phraseology  were  made, 

SESATE    REVISION    AMENDMENT 

The  special  effective  date  provision  was 
eliminated  by  Senate  amendment,  Inasmuch 
as  the  act  of  June  23,  1947,  ch.  120,  §  304,  61 
Stat.  159,  which  became  an  additional  source 
of  this  section,  made  the  provisions  of  section 
9  of  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  (50  U.SC, 
App.  §  1509) ,  which  had  temporarily  amended 
section  251  of  Title  2  U.S.C.  pertinent  legis- 
lation. This  section  was  accordingly  changed 
by  Senate  amendment  so  as  to  give  effect  to 
such  act  of  June  23,  1947.  ch.  120,  f  304.  61 
Stat.  159.  See  Senate  Report  No.  1620,  amend- 
ments Nos.  4  and  5.  80th  Cong.  . 

AMENDMENTS  I 

1951 — Act  Oct.  31,  1951.  amended  second 
paragraph  by  Inserting  '■and  any  jjerson  who 
accepts  or  reoedves   any   contribution^^,   and 


by  adding  the  additional  punishment  provi- 
sions after  the  semicolon. 

1949 — Act  May  24,  1949,  amended  catchlinc 
by  adding  ■'or  expenditures". 

CROSS    REFERENCES 

Definitions  of  terms  applicable  to  this  sec- 
tion, see  section  591  of  this  title. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  caption  on  this  reads,  "Con- 
tributions or  Expenditures  by  National 
Banks,  Corporations,  or  Labor  Organiza- 
tions." 

It  is  clear  that  Congress  intended  to 
prohibit  such  contributions. 

Section  610  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

It  Is  unlawful  for  any  national  bank,  or 
any  corporation  organized  by  authority  of 
any  law  of  Congress,  to  make  a  contribution 
or  expenditure  In  connection  with  any  elec- 
tion to  any  political  office,  or  in  connection 
with  any  primary  election  or  political  con- 
vention or  caucus  held  to  select  candidates 
for  any  political  office,  or  for  any  corporation 
whatever,  or  any  labor  organization  to  make 
a  contribution  or  expenditure  in  connection 
with  any  election  at  which  Presidential  and 
Vice  Presidential  electors  or  a  Senator  or 
Representative  in,  or  a  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to  Congress  are  to  be  voted.  .  . 

The  rest  of  the  section  is  in  the  Record, 
but  the  law  is  clear  that  for  any  corpora- 
tion or  any  labor  organization  whatever 
to  make  a  contribution  or  expenditure  in 
connection  with  any  election,  whether 
presidential  or  congressional  candidates 
be  involved,  is  unlawful.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  need  an  amendment  in  this 
particular  case;  however,  the  law  is  not 
being  enforced  and  is  not  being  inter- 
preted by  the  Attorney  General  as  pro- 
hibiting cash  contributions. 

Nor  does  he  interpret  the  law  as  pro- 
hibiting cash  contributions  that  are 
being  made  out  of  union  or  corporate 
funds  to  political  parties  and  to  political 
candidates. 

I  had  two  cases  called  to  my  attention 
where  such  cash  contributions  have  been 
made.  One  case  involved  a  union  which 
contributed  $25,000  in  cash  to  a  political 
party  out  of  union  funds.  There  were 
other  contributions  from  union  funds  in 
varying  amounts— $10,000,  three  $2,500 
contributions,  two  $2,000  contributions — 
to  otl^r  candidates  by  this  same  union. 
This  case  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Attorney  General.  I  have  a  letter 
here  which  I  will  place  in  the  Record 
from  the  Attorney  General  stating  that 
under  existing  law  there  is  no  basis  for 
prosecution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
speech  of  January  19,  1966,  on  this  case, 
printed  in  the  Record,  followed  by  my 
correspondence  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral dated  January  26.  1966,  and  his  re- 
ply thereto  of  February  6.  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inser- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement   of   Senator   John   J.   Williams, 

AS  Delivered  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  January 

19,  1966. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  call  attention  to 
a  strange  series  of  events  surrounding  the 
case  of  Mr.  Lawrence  L.  Cal'.anan.  a  con- 
victed official  of  the  powerful  St.  Louis  Steam- 
fltters  Local  562 

In  1954  Mr,  Callanan  as  an  official  of  this 
union  was  convicted  of  a  $28.0O0-shakedown 
of  a  Tulsa  pipeline  contractor. 


Federal  Judge  Rubey  Hulen  in  sentencing 
Mr.  Callanan  described  the  case  as  a  "more 
grievous  and  aggravated  violation  of  the 
law'  ^an  any  other  racketeering  case  tried 
before  him. 

Continuing  Judge  H\ilen  said,  "The  evi- 
dence of  merciless  use  and  betrayal  of  peo- 
ple who  labor  for  their  livelihood  and  were 
members  of  unions  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  these  defendants,  is  shocking.  Un- 
less I  had  heard  the  facts  under  oath  I 
would  not  have  believed  them." 

The  Judge  further  remarked  that  Callanan 
■hasn't  shown  one  bit  of  remorse.  Indif- 
ference to  the  welfare  of  union  workmen 
is  glaring." 


He  stated  further.  "Callanan  took  from  the 
funds  of  the  union,  of  which  he  Is  an  officer, 
funds  to  pay  for  his  defense.  .  .  .  Callanan 
was  the  brains  of  the  racketeering  conspir- 
acy." 

in  1960  after  serving  about  half  of  a  12- 
year  sentence  Callanan  was  paroled. 

Treasurv  Department  records  show  that 
during  the  years  1956.  1957,  1958,  1959  and 
1962  Mr.  Callanan  did  not  file  any  Federal 
income   tax   returns. 

For  the  years  1950,  1951,  1952,  1953  and 
1954  Mr.  Callanan  created  a  delinquent  tax 
liability,  including  penalty  and  Interest,  of 
$40,219"84.  The  Treasury  filed  a  deficiency 
tax  assessment  as  follows : 


Taxable  year 


Tax 


Penalty 


Assessed  interest     Accrued  interest 


Total 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Total. 


Jl.222.00 
4,883.51 
4,861.95 
5.097.48 

16,064.94 


{206.68 

1.048.54 
3,382.49 

3,414.20 
920.  20 


8,972.11 


On  April  9,  1964.  the  Treasury  Department 
accepted  an  offer  in  compromise  whereby 
Mr.  Callanan  paid  $17,000  in  settlement  of 
his  $40,219.84  tax  debt  plus  a  graduated  per- 
centage of  his  Income  In  excess  of  $7500  for 
the  years  1964  to  1974. 

An  Internal  Revenue  Service  summary 
noted  that  he  was  then  earning  $150  a  week 
as  a  steamfitter  and  added  a  doleful  note 
that  there  are  "no  prospects  of  any  material 
Increase"  in  his  Income. 

In  the  same  month,  April  1964,  President 
Johnson  commuted  the  sentence  of  this 
labor  racketeer  and  thereby  removed  the 
legal  blocks  which  had  restricted  his  union 
activities. 

The  St  Louis  Globe  Democrat  In  Its  Octo- 
ber 2-3.  1965.  issue  carried  this  Interesting 
comment: 

"Before  his  commutation  was  granted  .  .  .. 
Callanan  faced  legal  blocks  to  resuming 
union-related  activity  until  July  1971. 

"He  recently  surfaced  on  the  political  high 
seas  as  the  director  of  the  lush  'voluntary' 
political  fund  of  Local  562.  his  salary  re- 
ported in  the  $15,000-$20,000  range." 

Reports  of  campaign  donations  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Januarv  12.  1965.  show  that  on  November  2, 
1964  John  A  Lawler,  Business  Manager  of 
the  Steamfitters  Local  562.  contributed 
$25,000  to  "Friends  of  L.B.J." 

I  quote  Section  608  bf  Title  18  of  the  U.S. 
Code,  entitled  "Limitations  on  political  con- 
tributions and  purchases: 

"(a)  Whoever,  directly  or  Indirectly,  makes 
contributions  in  an  aggregate  amount  In 
excess  of  $5,000  during  any  calendar  year, 
or  m  connection  with  any  campaign  for 
nomination  or  election,  to  or  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  for  an  elective  Federal  office. 
Including  the  offices  of  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Presidential  and  Vice 
Presidential  electcirs,  or  to  or  on  behalf  of  any 
committee  or  other  organization  engaged  in 
furthering,  advancing,  or  advocating  the 
nomination  or  election  of  any  candidate  for 
anv  such  office  or  the  success  of  any  national 
poiltlclal  party,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both." 

On  June  2,  1965,  Mr.  L.  L.  Callanan,  10517 
Lookaway.  St.  Louis.  Missouri  (home  ad- 
dress), made  a  $1000  contribution  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

On  June  24.  1965,  Mr.  Lawrence  Callanan, 
1242  Pierce  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  (ad- 
dress of  the  union),  made  another  $1000 
contribution  to  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

These  two  $1000  political  contributions 
were  made  by  the  same  man  who  Just  the 


J755, 47 

604.97 

1,762.07 

1,462.57 

j,  202. 10 


$698. 48 
898.  36 
3. 033.  09 
2,945.57 
1.820.11 


{1,660.63 

3, 773. 87 

13,061.16 

12.684.29 

9.039.89 


5.787.18 


9,395.61 


40,219.84 


year  before  had  compromised  a  $40,000  tax 
obligation  for  $17,000. 

On  June  2.  1965,  a  $1000  contribution  to 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  was 
made  in  the  name  of  E.  Beck,  4317  Haven 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Mr.  Beck  is  Usted 
as  Mr.  Callanan's  son-in-law  and  according 
to  press  accounts,  last  year  was  made  an 
assistant  to  Callanan  in  running  the  "volun- 
tary"  political  fund  of  Local  562  members. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  these 
political  contributions  as  appearing  In  the 
reports  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  dates  of  January  12, 
1965.  and  September  10,  1965: 
"report  riLm  januart  12.  ises.  by  friends 
or  L.   B.   J. 

■■November  2,  1964:  John  L.  Lawler,  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  $25,000." 

REPORT     FILED     SEPTEMBER      10,      1965.     BY     THZ 
DEMOCRATIC    NATIONAL    COMMllTLE 

■•June  2.  1965:  L.  L.  Callanan,  10517  Look- 
away,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  $1,000. 

■'June  2.  19C5:  J.  L.  Lawler.  1242  Pierce 
Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  $1,000. 

"June  2,  1965:  E.  Beck,  4317  Haven  Street, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  $1,000. 

"June  24.  1965:  Lawrence  Callanan  (sic), 
1242  Pierce  Avenue,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  $1,000." 

Next  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  signed  by 
Mr.  Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  as  addressed  to  me  under 
date  of  January  6,  1966,  confirming  Mr.  Cal- 
lanan's tax  delinquency: 

U.S.  Treasury  Department. 

Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  6,  1966. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.   Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  Is  In  further 
response  to  your  letters  of  October  6  and  12, 
1965.  In  which  you  requested  certain  Infcr- 
matlon  regarding  the  compromise  settlenent 
of  tax  assessments  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment ^^-Ith  Mr.  Lawrence  L.  Callanan,  St. 
Louis.  Missouri. 

Information  furnished  by  the  District  Di- 
rector in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  discloses  that  an 
offer  in  compromise  from  Mr.  Callanan  was 
accepted  on  April  9,  1964  The  amount  of  the 
offer  was  $17,000,  plus  a  future  Income  col- 
lateral agreement  providing  for  the  payment 
of  a  graduated  percentage  of  annual  income 
m  excess  of  $7,500  for  the  years  1964  to  1974, 
Inclusive.  This  is  the  only  offer  which  has 
been  accepted  from  Mr.  Callanan  over  the 
past  thirty  years. 

The  foliowlng  Is  a  breakdown  of  the  liabil- 
ity which  was  compromised : 
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Taiable  year 

Ta> 

Penalty 

Assessed  interest 

Accrued  interest 

Total 

1950. 
1951. 
1952 
1953 

0 

Jl.222.00 

4.  883.  51 

4.861  95 

5,097.48 

S206. 68 

1.048.54 

3,  382.  49 

3,414.20 

920. 20 

J755.47 
604.97 
1,762.07 
1,462.57 
1,202.10 

$698.  48 

898.  36 

3,033.09 

2,945.57 

1,82a  11 

Jl,660.63 

3,773.87 

13.061.16 

12,684.29 

1954. 

Total 

9, 039.  89 

16,064.94 

8,972.11 

5,787.18 

9,395.61 

40,219.84 

You  also  requested  to  know  whether  Mr. 
Callanan  has  filed  timely  tax  returns  over 
the  past  ten  years.  The  records  of  our  Dis- 
trict Director  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  disclose 
the  filing  ofclqfome  tax  returns  by  Mr.  Cal- 
lanan  for  the  years  1955,  1960,  1961,  1963,  and 
1964.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  record  In  the  St.  Louis  office  of 
returns  filed  by  Mr.  Callanan  for  1956,  1957, 
1958,  1959,  and  1962.  However,  we  would  not 
want  to  say  with  any  degree  of  finality  that 
Mr.  Callanan  did  not  file  for  these  years,  since 
he  could  have  filed  in  other  district  offices. 

Of  the  returns  on  record  In  the  St.  Louis 
District,  all  were  Umely  filed  except  the  1955 
return  which  was  received  after  the  due  date. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Skkldon  S.  Cohen, 

Commissioner. 

Perhaps  there  Is  a  plausible  explanation 
for  the  strange  circumstances  surrounding 
this  case,  but  I  fall  to  see  It. 

January  26,  1966. 
Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
U.S.  Attorney  General, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Deax  Ma.  Attornet  General:  On  Jan- 
uary 19,  1966.  as  appearing  In  the  dally  Con- 
gressional Record,  pa^fes  619  to  622, 1  outlined 
a  $25,000  campaign  contribution  that  had 
been  made  to  the  "FYl«nds  of  LBJ"  by  Mr. 
John  L  Lawler,  St.  Louis,  Mlssoiu-l.  and  at  the 
same  time  I  quoted  Section  608  of  Title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  which  prohibits 
contributions  In  excess  of  $5,000  by  any  In- 
dividual or  contributor. 

There  appeared  In  the  Washington  Star  of 
January  23  the  following  Item: 

"SENATOR    WILLIAMS,   THE    ANSWER    IS 

"The  Justice  Department  had  already  com- 
pleted Its  Investigation  of  the  $26,000  con- 
tribution by  John  L.  Lawler.  a  St.  Louis 
union  official,  to  the  1964  Johnson  presi- 
dential campaign,  when  Sen.  John  J.  Wil- 
liams. R-Del.,  mentioned  It  last  week  In  a 
Senate  speech. 

"The  department  determined  that  a  federal 
law  barring  Individual  contributions  over 
$5,000  had  not  t>een  violated.  The  money  al- 
legedly was  collected  as  Individual  donations 
In  St.  Louis  and  subsequently  was  brought  to 
Washington  by  Lawler." 

In  this  connection  will  you  please  furnish 
me  the  following  Information : 

1.  In  the  Department  of  Justice's  Investi- 
gation: 

a.  Was  It  found  that  the  contribution  rep- 
resented a  series  of  Individual  donations 
rather  than  a  $25,000  contribution  by  Mr. 
Lawler  or  that  It  was  a  contribution  made 
from  union  funds? 

b.  If  it  represents  contributions  from  Indl- 
vldu:ils  does  not  the  law  require  that  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  contributors  be 
filed  rather  than  all  under  the  name  of  one 
Individual? 

Ill  If  so,  please  furnish  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  each  donor  who  contributed  toward 
the  $25,000  fund? 

c.  If  these  funds  were  taken  from  the  f>o- 
lltlcal  fund  maintained  by  the  union,  does 
this  not  constitute  a  violation  of  the  law 
which  prohibits  unions  from  contributing  to 
political  campaigns? 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 


Febbuart  9,  1966. 

Hon.  John  J.  Wu-LIams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  Attorney  General  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  January 
26,  1966,  discussing  a  statement  made  by 
you  In  the  Senate  on  January  19  concerning 
one  John  L.  Lawler  of  St.  Louis,  Mlssoxu-1. 

In  October  1965  this  Department  began 
an  Investigation  of  an  allegation  that  Mr. 
Lawler  had  contributed  $25,000  to  a  cam- 
paign committee  supporting  the  candidacy  of 
i'resldent  Johnson.  That  Investigation 
showed  that  the  $25,000  contrlbuUon  rep- 
resented the  accumulation  of  many  small 
contributions  by  Individuals  In  the  St. 
Louis  area  to  the  Voluntary  Political,  Educa- 
tion, Legislative.  Charity  and  Defense  Fund 
of  Steam  Fitters  Local  562.  It  was  not  a  per- 
sonal contribution  of  Mr.  Lawler  and  the 
Voluntary  F\ind  Is  not  a  laljor  union. 

Title  2.  United  States  Code,  Section  244 
does  not  require  a  local  committee  to  file 
anything  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Section  244  does  require  na- 
tional committees  or  multi-state  committees 
to  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  the  names 
of  each  person  who  contributes  $100  or  more 
and  the  total  sum  of  all  other  contributions 
received  within  a  calendar  year. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  developed 
by  the  Investigation.  It  was  concluded  that 
no  violation  of  law  appeared.  However,  if 
additional  or  contrary  Information  of  any 
substance  were  received  in  this  matter,  or 
in  any  matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  It  would  receive  the 
fullest  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  M.  Vinson,  Jr.. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  also  have  a  case  where  a  cash 
contribution  was  made  by  a  corporation 
with  the  understanding  that  the  con- 
tribution would  then  be  included  as  an 
expense  item  of  the  corporation  and 
thereby  be  charged  off  as  a  tax  deduc- 
tion for  income  tax  purposes.  These  con- 
tributions were  made  by  the  corporation, 
and  they  were  charged  off.  That  is  all  ad- 
mitted by  officials  of  the  company.  This 
case  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Attorney  General,  who  again  said  that 
under  existing  law  they  were  unable  to 
prosecute. 

Thus.  I  say  that  If  existing  law  is  not 
adequate  we  should  repeal  it  and  let  it 
be  known  that  all  corporations  and  all 
unions  can  make  all  the  political  con- 
tributions they  wish.  If  Congress  is  not 
in  favor  of  such  cash  contributions  by 
unions  and  corporations — and  I  do  not 
think  that  we  are — then  we  should  amend 
the  law  and  stop  it.  Let  us  specifically 
state  that  these  cash  contributions  are 
violations  of  the  law,  whether  made  di- 
rectly or  indirectly. 

The  amendment  as  it  is  written  clearly 
spells  out  that  this  would  in  no  way  af- 
fect, nor  is  it  Intended  in  any  way  to 
affect,  the  rights  of  corporations  through 
its  memorandums  or  letters  to  advise  its 
stockholders   on    what   is   good   or  not 


good  legislation,  and  so  forth.  They  have 
a  perfect  right  to  conduct  their  busi- 
ness and  advise  their  stockholders.  This 
is  not  in  any  way  a  restriction  on  those 
rights. 

By  the  same  token,  it  is  specifically 
spelled  out  that  the  union  can  send  its 
correspondence  and  official  publications 
to  its  union  members  and  call  their  at- 
tention to  various  legislative  proposals 
which  are  before  Congress.  They  can, 
if  they  wish,  call  to  their  members'  at- 
tention how  I  voted  on  an  issue  and  how 
my  opponents  may  be  better  able  to  help 
them  with  legislation.  This  does  not  in- 
terfere with  their  reporting  to  their 
union  members,  but  it  is  clearly  intended 
to  stop  them  from  making  cash  contri- 
butions to  my  political  campaign  or  to 
my  opponent's  campaign,  as  is  now  being 
done  under  existing  law  by  both  unions 
and  corporations. 

I  repeat,  the  amendment  would  not 
stop  any  union  or  corporation  from  per- 
forming its  legitimate  functions  in  con- 
nection with  advising  its  membership. 

For  example,  unions  for  years  have 
protested  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  have 
urged  its  repeal.  I  happen  to  be  one  who 
supports  that  act,  and  I  think  it  should 
stay  on  the  books;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  my  amendment  that  would  stop  a 
union  in  my  State  from  calling  the  at- 
tention of  its  members  to  the  fact  that  I 
supported  this  particular  bill.  Txiey  ha.e 
a  right  to  do  that  and  to  support  my  op- 
ponent. I  am  not  quarreling  with  their 
right  to  inform  their  members  on  legis- 
lative proposals,  but  this  amendm-mt 
would  stop  cash  contributions  to  political 
candidates  or  parties. 

The  existing  law  now  states: 

It  Is  unlawful  ...  for  any  corporation 
whatever,  or  any  labor  organization  to  make 
a  contribution  or  expenditure  in  connection 
with  any  election  at  which  Presidential  and 
Vice  Presidential  electors  or  a  Senator  or 
Representative  In.  or  a  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to  Congress  are  to  be  voted  . 

The  intent  of  the. law  is  clear,  but  it 
has  not  been  enforced.  They  rely  on  the 
loophole  that  these  are  not  direct  con- 
tributions but  siphoned  through  a  com- 
mittee or  some  individual. 

Yes,  the  law  now  states  it  is  unlawful, 
but  enforcement  is  silent.  As  I  stated  ear- 
Uer.  I  do  not  know  how  we  could  make  it 
much  clearer  except  to  make  the  legisla- 
tive record  clear  that  cash  contributions 
to  the  party  or  the  candidate  are  pro- 
hibited, whether  made  direct  from  union 
funds  or  through  a  committee. 

My  amendment  specifically  spells  out 
that  it  is  unlawful  to  make  these  con- 
tributions either  directly  or  indirectly 

Let  me  quote  from  section  *a>  on  page 
2: 

(bill)  It  Is  unlawful — 

( A )  for  any  corporation  or  any  labor 
organization  to  make,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
any  contribution  or  expenditure  in  connec- 
tion with  any  election,  or  to  make,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  contribution  to  any  commit- 
tee, association,  or  organization  (v;hether  or 
not  a  political  committee)  which  makes  such 
contributions  or  expenditures;  or  .  .  . 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
this  would  not  in  any  way  restrict  unions 
or  corporations  from  doing  that  which 
Congress  clearly  intended;  namely,  in- 
forming their  members. 
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When  section  610  of  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  was  first  passed,  it  was  the  in- 
tent to  prevent  them  from  making  cash 
contributions,  as  they  are  being  permit- 
ted to  do  today  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  It. is  now  necessary 
to  spell  out  specifically  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  clearly  and  emphatically,  that 
such  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law. 

I  hope. this  amendment  can  be  adopted 
unanimously. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  presume  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  speaking  of  his  amendment  No. 

283? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  to  refer  to  the  language  begin- 
ning on  line  6  on  the  first  page  of  his 
amendment  which  reads. 

It  Is  unlawful  for  any  national  bank,  or 
any  corporation  organized  by  authority  of 
any  law  of  Congress  .  .  . 

There  are  relatively  few  corporations 
organized  by  authority  of  the  law  of 
Congress.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor why  he  has  limited  this  language 
to  corporations  with  a  Federal  charter. 
I  believe  in  his  own  State,  as  well  as 
mine.  I  can  think  of  many  large  corpora- 
tions which  are  not  organized  by  the 
authority  of  the  law  of  Congress,  but 
which  are  organized  by  the  authority  of 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  they  are 
incorporated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Subsection  (a  > ,  as  ap- 
peariiig  on  page  1  of  the  amendment, 
lines  6  through  11.  is  lifted  verbatim  out 
of  the  existing  law,  and  it  refers  to  na- 
tional banks  or  corporations  that  are 
nationally  chartered,  but  on  tho  next 
page  section  Kb)  it  adds  that  it  is  un- 
lawful for  any  corporation  or  labor  or- 
ganization. 

In  the  second  section,  we  refer  to 
corporations  incorporated,  for  example, 
in  the  State  of  Colorado,  Delaware,  or 
other  States.  That  is  the  exact  manner 
in  which  it  is  referred  to  in  existing  law. 

If  the  Senator  will  turn  to  page  45  of 
the  pamphlet  on  his  desk,  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  he  will  see  this  same 
language. 

There  are  two  types  of  corporations, 
one  chartered  by  Congress  and  the  other 
chartered  by  the  States.  In  order  to  take 
them  both  in,  separate  sections  were 
written. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  it  Is  important 
to  make  this  clear  for  the  purpose  of  the 
history  of  this  legislation,  because  some- 
one might  misconstrue  the  use  of  the 
word  "corporation"  on  page  2  of  the 
amendment,  section  (b)  (1)  (A) .  as  a  cor- 
poration in  the  same  sense  as  defined 
on  the  first  page. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  sense  of 
the  amendment  is  that  the  word  "cor- 
poration" as  used  in  subparagraph  (b) 
dWA)  is  actually  any  corporation, 
whether  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Congress  or  whether  organized  under  the 
laws  of  any  State. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  raised 
that  question,  because  this  discussion 
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should  clarify  it.  That  definitely  should 
be  clear. 

In  both  instances,  section  610.  as  it 
appears  on  page  1  of  the  amendment,  is 
in  accordance  with  existing  law,  and 
on  page  2,  subsection  ibMl)(Ai  is  the 
same  as  existing  law.  except  for  the 
words  "directly  or  indirectly"  to  make  it 
broad  enough  so  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tion that  contributioiis  made  by  unions 
and  corporations  are  covered,  whether 
the  contribution  is  made  directly  or  in- 
directly. 

The  existing  law  reads ; 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  national  bank,  or 
any  corporation  organized  by  authority  of 
any  law  of  Congress,  lo  make  a  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure  in  connection  with  any 
election  to  any  political  office,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  any  primary  election  or  political 
convention  or  caucus  held  to  select  candi- 
dates for  any  political  office — 

That  is  the  first  section.  Then  it  goes 
on — 

or  for  any  corporation  whatever,  or  any 
labor  organization  to  make  a  contribution 
or  expenditure  in  connection  with  any  elec- 
tion .  .  . 

That  is  the  existing  law. 

The  change  I  am  proposing  in  the 
existing  law  is  that  these  contributions,  if 
they  are  made  directly  or  indirectly. 
either  from  out  of  corporation  funds  or 
out  of  union  funds,  are  all  a  violation  of 
the  law.  I  think  that  was  the  Intent  of 
the  law  as  originally  written  or  as  indi- 
cated by  the  legislative  record,  but  it  is 
now  being  interpreted  differently  by  the 
Attorney  General.  I  have  had  corre- 
spondence with  him  concerning  contri- 
butions by  a  imion  or  corporation,  to  the 
effect  that  since  the  contributions  were 
made  indirectly  from  union  or  corpora- 
tion funds  such  use  was  not  in  violation 
of  the  law.  That  is  the  interpretation  of . 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  unless  we 
amend  the  law  and  broaden  it  to  make 
clear  our  intention  that  will  continue  to 
be  the  interpretation. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield, 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment,  are  labor  unions  prohibited 
from  doing  anything  that  they  are  not 
able  to  do  under  existing  law? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  my 
opinion,  no,  except  that  both  labor 
unions  and  corporations  under  Depart- 
ment rulings  are  being  permitted  to  do 
this.  When  I  say  "unions"  and  "corpor- 
ations" I  should  not  use  the  plural  be- 
cause I  have  but  one  example  of  each. 
Both  of  these  made  cash  contributions, 
and  nothing  was  done.  In  the  case  of 
the  coloration  the  contribution  was 
charged  off  indirectly  as  a  business  ex- 
pense, which  I  do  not  think  was  intended 
under  the  law.  A  union  made  a  cash 
contribution  indirectly  from  the  funds 
of  the  union.  I  do  not  think  that  was 
the  intent  of  the  law.  because  the  law 
as  it  reads  states  that  it  is  prohibited 
for  any  corporation  whatever,  or  any 
labor  organization,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure  in  connection  with 
any  election  at  which  presidential  and 
vice -presidential  electors  or  a  Senator 
or  Representative  are  involved. 

This  amendment  makes  it  clear  that 


contributions  made  indirectly  from  funds 
through  the  name  of  a  third  party 
would  be  illegal.  Under  the  present  law 
they  are  being  permitted  to  get  away 
with  it. 

I  am  only  a  layman,  but  I  think  I  can 
interpret  the  law  better  than  that.  There 
are  laws  now  that  can  be  enforced,  but 
they  are  not  being  enforced,  I  have  a  let- 
ter from  the  Attorney  General's  office 
stating  that  there  will  be  no  prosecution 
on  either  of  these  cases  under  existing 
law.  We  need  to  amend  the  law. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  E>oes  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  have  an  example  of  the  loop- 
hole? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  What  is  the  example? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Specifi- 
cally, one  example  was  a  $25,000  contri- 
bution made  by  a  steamfitters'  local  in 
St.  Louis.  This  was  a  cash  contribution. 
I  have  a  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  stating  that  there  will  be  no 
prosecution  under  existing  law.  There 
were  several  lesser  contributions  of  from 
S2.000  to  $10,000  to  congressional  can- 
didates by  this  same  union. 

The  contribution  by  a  corporation  in- 
volves a  case  that  was  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
in  1964.  when  it  was  conducting  the 
Baker  investigation.  This  case  was.  in 
turn,  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  It  involved  a  cash  contribution 
made  indirectly  by  the  International 
Telephone  Co.  In  both  cases  the  Justice 
Department  has  ruled  that  there  will  be 
no  prosecution. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  In  the  first  case  the 
Senator  cited,  was  it  a  direct  or  indirect 
contribution  from  the  labor  union? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Indirect. 
The  contribution  was  made  in  the  name 
of  one  of  the  union  officials.  A  S25.000 
'  contribution  was  made  in  the  name  of 
the  union  official,  but  admittedly  it  was 
from  union  funds. 

To  go  fuither,  I  asked  the  question 
how  a  $25,000  contribution  could  be  made 
by  the  union  when  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  states  that  S5.000  is  the  limiUtion 
from  any  one  individual.  It  was  ruled 
that  this  was  not  a  violation  of  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  because  the  funds 
came  from  several  people  involving  con- 
tributions of  less  than  $5,000  each.  The 

same  excuse  was  given  in  the  case 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  the  contribution 
was  not  actually  made  by  the  labor 
union? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
right;  neither  was  it  made  by  the  corpo- 
ration, but  it  was  from  the  union's  or 
corporation's  funds,  made  indirectly  into 
the  political  campaign.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  am  proposing  that  such 
contributions  cannot  be  made  indirectly. 
The  law  states  now  that  they  cannot  be 
made  directly.  I  am  proposing  that  they 
carmot  be  made  indirectly.  Let  us  face  it; 
we  may  as  well  have  no  law  at  all  if  we 
accept  the  proposition  that  these  con- 
tributions can  be  made  through  third 
parties. 

Mr.   BROOKE.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator  correctly,  the  $25,000  was  a  con- 
tribution given  by  a  group  in  which  say, 
five  persons  contributed  $5,000  each. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  it 
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was  not  broken  down  at  all  as  to 
amounts.  It  was  iinion  funds  placed  into 
a  political  committee  and  then  distrib- 
uted as  cash  contributions. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  see.  But  there  were  a 
number  of  persons? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  as- 
sumption was  that  maybe  there  were 
possibly  3,000  or  4,000  members. 

It  was  taken  out  of  funds  that  were 
assessed  against  the  members,  the  vari- 
ous collections  from  the  membership.  Of 
course,  the  only  source  of  funds  they 
have  is  their  membership. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Did  the  money  come 
from  the  union  treasury,  or  from  the  pri- 
vate funds  of  the  Individuals  who  made 
up  this  group? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  re- 
port was  that  it  came  from  the  union 
treasury,  or  from  funds  collected  by  the 
union  from  its  memtters.  Now,  which 
fund  or  how  they  deposited  it  I  do  not 
know.  But  the  point  is  that,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  corporation,  while  it  did 
not  come  directly  out  of  the  corporate 
funds,  it  came  out  of  them  Indirectly. 
The  Department  of  Justice  had  testi- 
mony and  afladavits  from  the  officials  of 
the  company  that  that  was  done,  just  as 
they  had  evidence  that  It  was  done  in 
the  case  of  the  union. 

The  law  was  intended  to  provide  that 
neither  corporations  nor  unions  could 
make  political  contributions  or  expendi- 
tures for  political  parties.  The  law  now 
states  that  they  cannot  do  it  directly. 
Let  us  not  open  a  Pandora's  box. 

I  shall  place  in  the  Record  correspond- 
ence wherein  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  stated  that  In  these  two  cases  there 
was  no  violation  of  the  law.  So  if  these 
two  can  do  it  every  other  corporation  and 
every  other  union  in  America  can  do  like- 
wise. Maybe  that  is  the  way  some  want 
it  done,  but  I  do  not  think  so.        » 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  there  are  affidavits  of  which  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  knowledge,  to 
the  effect  that  union  funds  were  given 
to  Individuals  to  make  contributions  for 
political  campaigns,  which  was  obviously 
an  indirect  contribution  made  by  the 
union:  and  yet  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice found  insufficient  evidence  to  prose- 
cute under  the  existing  law? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
read  their  letter.  This  is  a  letter  dated 
February  9.  1966,  addressed  to  me,  signed 
by  Mr.  Fred  M.  Vinson.  Jr.,  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General.  My  letter  referring  to 
this  case  had  been  addressed  to  the  At- 
torney General,  Mr.  Katzenbach.  I  have 
placed  both  letters  in  the  Record  earlier 
today,  but  I  shall  read  his  reply  again: 
Department  or  Jcsncs, 
Waahingtem.  February  9, 1966. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Sknatob:  The  Attorney  General  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  January 
26.  1966,  discussing  a  statement  made  by 
you  In  the  Senate  on  January  19  concerning 
one  John  L.  Lawler  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

In  October  1965  tills  Department  began  an 
Investigation  of  an  allegation  that  Mr.  Law- 
ler bad  contributed  925.000  to  a  campaign 
committee    supporting    the    candidacy    of 


President  Johnaoa.  That  Investigation 
showed  that  the  $25,000  contribution  repre- 
sented the  accumulaclon  of  many  small  con- 
tributions by  Individuals  In  the  St.  Loula 
area  to  the  Voluntary  Political.  Education, 
Legislative,  Charity  and  Defease  Fund  of 
Steam  Fitters  Local  562.  It  was  not  a  per- 
sonal contribution  of  Mr.  Lawler  and  the 
Voluntary  Fund  Is  not  a  labor  union. 

Title  2,  United  States  Code.  Section  244 
does  not  require  a  local  committee  to  file 
anything  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Section  244  does  require 
national  committees  or  multi-state  commit- 
tees to  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  the 
names  of  each  person  who  contributes  $100 
or  more  and  the  total  sum  of  all  other  con- 
tributions received  within  a  calendar  year. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Information  developed 
by  the  Investigation,  It  was  concluded  that 
no  violation  of  law  appeared.  However,  If 
additional  or  contrary  Informatloi.  of  any 
substance  were  received  In  this  matter,  or 
in  any  matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  It  would  receive  the 
fullest  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  M.  VrssoN.  Jr.. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

As  the  law  is  now  interpreted  these 
funds  can  be  assigned  to  a  political  com- 
mittee and  be  distributed  as  indirect  con- 
tributions. 

Just  how  they  could  rule  that  they 
would  not  have  to  report  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  I  am  likewise  at  a 
loss  to  understand,  becai^e  even  the 
existing  law,  as  weak  as  it  may  be,  states 
that  all  committees  which  make  contri- 
butions in  two  or  more  States  must  re- 
port their  contributions  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Based  on 
his  reply  they  apparently  did  not.  It  has 
t>een  established  that  they  made  cash 
contributions  In  about  eight  States  In 
addition  to  the  $25,000  conpftbution  to  the 
Johnson  campaign. 

The  point  is,  Does  Congress  intend 
that  the  unions  can  take  their  funds, 
which  are  collected  from  their  members, 
siphon  them  through  another  commit- 
tee, and  by  this  indirect  method  make  a 
cash  contribution  to  your  campaign  or 
my  campaign,  or  to  whatever  candidates 
or  political  parties  they  wish? 

Let  us  just  face  it,  the  law  is  worthless 
as  it  is  now  being  interpreted.  '' 

Likewise,  does  Congress  Intend  for 
corporations,  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
to  be  able  to  make  political  contributions 
to  the  party  or  candidate  of  their  choice, 
and  those  funds,  in  turn,  be  charged  as 
an  operating  expense  of  the  corporation? 

I  do  not  think  the  existing  law  ever 
contemplated  that.  I  was  surprised  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  found  that 
there  was  no  basis  for  prosecution. 

If  Congress  wants  to  reject  this 
amendment  and  thereby  state  that  these 
contributions  made  indirectly  are  valid, 
then  let  us  face  it,  we  have  opened  a 
Pandora's  box  as  far  as  political  con- 
tributions are  concerned,  not  only  by 
unions  but  by  corporations  as  well. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  very  clear  that  Congress  never  in- 
tended uriions  or  corporations  to  be  able 
to  do  indirectly  what  they  could  not  do 
directly.  But  listening  to  the  letter  from 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Vinson  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  I 
failed  to  distinguish  any  statement  in 
that  letter  which  supported  the  Sena- 


tor's assumption  that  the  money  was 
actually  union  money.  That  is  a  question 
I  wish  to  have  clarified.  If  the  money 
belonged  to  individuals  who  voluntarily 
joined  together  in  a  group  in  making 
political  contributions,  even  though  they 
were  union  members,  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  no  law  prohibiting  that,  nor 
should  there  be.  Union  members  as  in- 
dividuals or  as  voluntary  groups  should 
not  be  denied  the  right  to  make  political 
contributions. 

If  there  is  evidence  that  money  which 
belonged  to  the  labor  union  was  being 
indirectly  given  to  a  political  candidate 
or  a  political  committee,  then  that 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  might 
say  to  the  Senator  that  there  is  nothing 
in  this  amendment — and  I  would  oppose 
it  if  anylwdy  proposed  to  put  it  in — that 
would  prohibit  any  individual  Ameri- 
can citizen,  I  do  not  care  whether  he  be 
a  member  of  a  labor  organization,  a 
stockholder  of  one  of  these  companies, 
an  official  of  a  company,  or  an  official  of 
a  union,  from  making  contributions  to 
his  party  or  candidate.  Certainly  we  are 
not  going  to  deny  that  right.  That  is  the 
American  privilege,  and  I  would  defend 
It.  If  there  were  anything  in  this  amend- 
ment which  would  stop  it  I  would  oppose 
such  action. 

But  the  point  is  that  Congress  did  say 
that  while  it  will  preserve  the  right  of 
the  union  members,  preserve  the  right  of 
the  stockholders,  preserve  the  right  of 
the  union  officials,  and  preserve  the  right 
of  the  officials  of  corporations,  as  in- 
dividuals, to  support  the  party  of  their 
choice,  in  the  existing  law  it  also  stated 
that  contributions  by  a  union  or  by  a 
corporat'on  v.-ould  fc>e  prohibited. 

I  merely  would  add  to  the  law  "con- 
tributions that  are  made  by  the  unions 
or  by  the  corporations  either  directly  or 
indirectly."  That  is  the  only  change  I 
am  suggesting.  I  would  close  this 
loophole. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Thpn  is  it  fair  to  say 
that  the  Senator's  amendment  is  no 
more  than  a  clarifying  amendment  to 
the  existing  law,  and  adds  nothing  to 
the  existing  law,  nor  detracts  anything 
from  if 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  My 
amendment  clearly  spells  out  that  it 
would  be  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
cash  contributions  to  political  parties  by 
corporations  or  unions  are  prohibited. 
It  would  apply  to  unions  and  to  corpora- 
tions, both  alike. 

This  is  not  an  amendment  dealing 
with  unions  only;  it  is  not  an  amend- 
ment dealing  just  with  corporations.  The 
existing  law  states  "any  corporation  or 
any  union."  This  amendment  uses  the 
same  language.  All  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  we  make  It  clear  that  they  cannot 
make  those  contributions  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  It  would  stop  the  political 
cash  contributions  by  both.  Why  should 
they  not  be  stopped? 

As  I  stated  earUer,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  amendment  which  is  Intended  to 
abridge  the  right  of  that  union  or  that 
corporation  to  write  its  members  or 
stockholders,  pointing  out  a  certain  law 
which  it  thinks  is  a  good  or  a  bad  piece 
of  legislation  and  that  John  Williams 
voted  for  or  against  It.  That  is  their  busl- 
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ness,  and  I  will  defend  their  right  to  do  It. 
But  that  is  not  what  we  are  talking  about 
here.  It  does  not  reflect  on  the  right  of 
a  corporation  to  tell  their  stockholders 
that  certain  legislation  would  be  good  or 
bad  for  the  corporation.  They  have  a 
right  and  a  duty  to  advise  their  members, 
both  as  corporations  and  as  unions. 

This  Is  a  question  of  whether  they  may 
make  political  cash  contributions  as 
unions  or  as  corporations.  The  existing 
law  spells  out  that  they  cannot  make 
those  cash  contributions  directly,  but 
they  get  around  this  by  siphoning  their 
money  through  individuals  or  some  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AnCEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  amendment  of  the  Senator,  it 
is  intended  to  prohibit  direct  or  Indirect 
contributions  to  political  campaigns  by 
either  corporations  or  labor  unions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  They  could  not  be  made 
either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  means  that  the  cam- 
paign contributions  would  then  come 
from  individuals. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  does  not  be- 
lieve that  would  play  into  the  hands  of 
verj-  wealthy  people? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
not  do  so  any  more  than  does  the  exist- 
ing law.  Under  the  existing  law  Congress 
has  already  spelled  out  its  intention.  The 
existing  law  was  intended  to  provide  that 
no  corporation  or  Labor  organization  can 
contribute.  This  provision  carries  out  that 
purpose. 

There  have  been  occasions  on  which 
contributions  were  being  made  indirectly. 
I  have  outlined  two  specific  cases  in 
which  such  contributions  were  made  in- 
directly, and  the  Attorney  General  ruled 
in  both  cases  that  there  was  no  basis  for 
prosecution.  These  contributions  were 
made  indirectly.  They  were  not  made 
directly  in  either  case. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  However,  500  stockholders 
of  a  corporation  or  500  members  of  a 
labor  union  could  each  contribute  up  to 
$5,000  to  a  political  campaign. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  they 
formed  as  a  group  they  would  come  under 
the  classification  of  a  committee.  That  is 
covered  in  another  part  of  the  pending 
bill,  and  it  would  be  applicable  to  that 
situation. 

If  there  were  500  union  members  or  500 
stockholders  of  a  corporation,  each  of 
them  as  individuals  could  make  the  max- 
imum contribution  to  the  party  of  his 
choice.  This  provision  would  not  affect 
at  all  their  right  as  citizens  to  make  con- 
tributions to  the  candidates  or  the  party 
of  their  choice. 

That  refers  only  to  contributions  using 
corporate  or  union  funds. 

It  would  be  physicallj-  impossible  for 
every  stockholder  to  know  how  the  cor- 
porate money  was  being  contributed  or 
for  every  union  member  to  know  how  the 
union  money  was  being  distributed. 
Members  of  unions  may  find  that  they 
are  contributing  to  a  different  party  than 
that  which  they  are  voting. 


We  know  that  is  not  a  pro  rata  or  vol- 
untary contribution. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
Senator's  amendment  that  would  pre- 
vent a  corporation  from  seeking  advice 
from  a  lawyer  and  perhaps  paying  him 
$6,000  for  his  advice,  S5.000  of  which  fee 
the  lawyer  could,  as  an  individual,  con- 
tribute to  a  candidate's  campaign? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
would  not  prohibit  that  lawyer  from 
malcing  a  contribution.  Nor  would  the  ex- 
isting law  prohibit  that  practice.  How- 
ever, botii  the  existing  law  and  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  cover  that  situa- 
tion if  it  were  part  of  a  conspiracy. 

Under  the  existing  law,  without  the 
addition  of  the  pending  amendment,  if 
a  corporation  were  to  conspire  with  at- 
torney "X"  to  pay  him  $6,000  with  the 
understanding  that  $3,000  of  that 
amount  would  go  to  the  campaign  of  Joe 
Doakes,  that  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
law.  It  would  be  conspiracy  to  violate 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  there  were  no  under- 
standing to  that  effect,  is  there  any  pro- 
vision in  tlie  bill  tliat  would  prohibit  a 
corporation  from  seeking  advice  from 
10  lawyers  and  paying  each  of  them 
$6,000,  so  that  each  of  the  10  lawyers 
could  then  legally  contribute  $5,000  per- 
sonally to  a  political  campaign? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
pending  amendment  would  not  affect 
that  situation  at  all.  Neither  would  it 
affect  the  ability  of  a  union's  lawyers  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Hoffa  had  a  series  of  lawyers.  I 
suppose  he  paid  them  sizable  fees.  How- 
ever, if  the  lawyers  on  their  own  initia- 
tive decided  to  make  contributions  as 
American  citizens  they  have  a  right  to 
do  so.  Nothing  in  the  pending  amend- 
mei.t,  the  existing  lav.-,  or  the  pending 
bill  would  prohibit  tliat  practice.  How- 
ever, if  this  were  done  as  part  of  a  con- 
spiracy it  would  be  prohibited. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  prove  a  conspiracy,  because  if  a  cor- 
poration were  to  consult  10  different  law- 
yers, it  would  undoubtedly  get  six  differ- 
ent answers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  cor- 
poration might  get  10  different  answers. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  prove  a  conspiracy  unless  the  10  law- 
yers were  to  all  give  the  same  answer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  could 
not  stop  them  from  making  contributions 
as  individual  citizens  any  more  than  we 
could  stop  the  stockholders  of  a  cor- 
poration or  members  of  a  union  from 
doing  so.  If  as  American  citizens  they 
want  to  make  contributions  they  may  do 
so.  The  law  provides  that  every  American 
citizen  can  contribute  up  to  x  dollars  un- 
der certain  rules  to  a  candidate  of  the 
party  of  his  choice. 

This  provision  would  not  affect  that  in 
any  way,  whether  that  man  be  a  corpora- 
tion lawyer,  a  stockholder,  an  officer,  or 
a  member  of  a  union.  This  is  not  in- 
tended to  affect  the  right  of  any  indivi- 
dual citizen,  no  matter  what  his  capacity 
is,  from  using  his  personal  funds  to  make 
contributions. 

It  would  merely  amend  section  610 
by  providing  that  neither  a  union  nor  a 
corporation  can  indirectly  do  what  Con- 


gress h£Ls  specifically  spelled  out  that 
they  cannot  do  directly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  be  a  real  con- 
structive amendment  if  it  would  work. 
However,  I  doubt  if  it  will  work. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  will 
work.  And  if  not  we  will  get  somebody  in 
the  Attorney  Generals  office  that  will 
enforce  the  law. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke) 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr. 
Aiken]  have  spelled  out  certain  situa- 
tions in  which  the  pending  amendment 
might  apply. 

I  would  like  to  speak  of  a  situation  that 
I  believe  has  been  questioned  more  often 
than  any  other  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Would  the  Senator's  amendment  apply 
to  those  committees  wliich  were  estab- 
lished by  labor  unions  usually  In  the 
name  of  political  education  committees? 
The  employees  contribute  funds  to  such 
committees  or,  usually,  the  funds  are 
checked  off.  The  political  education  com- 
mittee then  makes  contributions  to  can- 
didates. 

I  believe  that  is  the  situation  in  which 
the  funds  of  employees,  not  labor  unions, 
are  more  frequently  used  for  campaign 
contributions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
pending  amendment  would  apply  to  these 
cases.  It  is  intended  to  apply.  That  is 
what  I  pointed  out — the  method  of  doing 
something  indirectly  that  they  could  not 
do  directly.  A  corporation  should  not  be 
able  to  make  contributions  in  the  name 
of  some  committee  or  individual  and 
then  charge  off  those  contributions  as  an 
expense  item.  Neither  should  union  lead- 
ers be  allowed  to  distribute  their  mem- 
bers' money. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment then  would  not  apply  to  a  com- 
mittee into  whose  treasury  employees 
voluntarily  contribute  money  and  desig- 
nate a  candidate  to  whom  they  want  the 
contributions  made. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to  I  assume  that 
the  employees  would  make  the  contribu- 
tions direct  to  the  party  of  their  choice. 
Why  should  the  money  be  put  through 
the  hands  of  some  union  leader?  The 
same  thing  would  be  true  in  the  case  of 
stockholders  and  corporations.  They 
would  make  contributions  direct. 

Let  us  face  it.  If  we  permit  a  corpora- 
tion by  indirection  to  make  these  con- 
tributions from  corporate  funds  by  si- 
phoning them  into  committees  or  indi- 
viduals there  is  no  possible  way  in  which 
that  procedure  could  be  cleared  with  all 
of  the  stockholders. 

By  the  same  token,  there  should  be 
no  possible  way  that  a  union  can  take 
$50,000  or  $100,000  out  of  the  union 
treasury,  put  it  in  the  XYZ  commit- 
tee, and  make  contributions  from  that 
committee  when  it  could  not  do  so  from 
its  own  funds. 

This  measure  is  supposed  to  stop  them 
from  doing  indirectly  what  the  law  says 
they  cannot  do  directly. 

If  the  Senate  rejects  this  amendment 
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we  might  as  well  repeal  the  law  and  say 
the  Pandora's  box  is  open.  If  we  reject 
this  we  would  proceed  on  the  preniise 
that  we  believe  it  is  all  right,  and  if  this 
corporation  and  this  union  can  make 
cash  contributions  then  all  other  cor- 
porations and  all  other  unions  can  do 
likewise. 

Surely  the  fact  that  in  both  instances 
these  cash  contributions  were  made  to 
the  Johnson  campaign  does  not  give 
them  any  special  privilege. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Senators  amendment,  but  I 
recall  that  the  question  of  the  use  of 
union  funds  contributed  by  employees 
through  the  checkoff  system  or  otherwise 
has  been  questioned  in  the  past,  and 
there  have  been  several  cases  in  the 
courts.  As  I  recall,  the  courts  have  held, 
with  respect  to  such  committees,  that  the 
use  of  these  funds  is  legal.  I  assume  that 
the  Senator  has  studied  the  matter  and 
has  determined  that  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment — if  it  should  be  adopted — 
would  override  the  court  decisions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  intent.  The  Attorney  General's  of- 
fice has  interpreted  the  law  that  the 
corporation  and  the  union  can  make 
these  contributions. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  I  understand  the 
procedure,  an  employee's  dues  are 
checked  off  into  the  union  treasury,  the 
union  contributes  to  committees,  often 
called  the  Committee  for  Political  Edu- 
cation. Then  the  committee,  in  addition 
to  educational  operations,  makes  contri- 
butions to  candidates  either  directly  or 
by  advertising,  campaign  work,  and  so 
forth.  Is  my  understanding  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator's  understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  the  courts  so  far 
have  upheld  the  procedure  as  perfectly 
proper. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
courts  may  have  upheld  the  position 
that  these  are  not  direct  contributions 
and  that  the  law  only  relates  to  direct 
contributions.  Since  these  contributions 
are  made  through  a  separate  committee 
they  would  not  be  affected. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  to  stop  such  a  practice.  Direct 
contributions  are  prohibited  now,  both 
as  they  relate  to  unions  and  as  they  re- 
late to  corporations.  It  would  not  In  any 
instance  stop  either  of  them  from  their 
so-called  educational  operations,  even  If 
they  want  to  send  out  a  letter  or  other 
material  every  day.  We  are  dealing 
with  contributions  to  or  expenditures  on 
behalf  of  a  political  party  or  a  candi- 
date. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  It  not  correct  that 
the  chief  objection  that  has  been  made 
to  this  procedure  has  been  that  made  by 
individual  union  members  that  the 
funds  they  contribute  to  the  treasury  of 
the  union  are  used  for  candidates  they 
do  not  wish  to  support? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct.  That  Is  the  problem.  Their 
money  could  be  supporting  a  candidate 
to  whom  they  were  violently  opposed. 

As  I  have  said,  nothing  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  stop  any  stock- 
holder, official  of  a  union,  or  member  of 
a  union  from  making  the  full  maximum 


contribution  to  the  party  or  candidate 
of  his  choice,  a  direct  contribution  with 
him.  himself,  deciding  that  he  wants  to 
support  John  Cooper  in  Kentucky.  As  a 
union  member  he  would  have  a  right  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  was  once  a  union 
member  years  ago  while  in  school. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
brothers  who  were  union  members. 

The  point  is  that  the  law  now  states 
that  neither  the  unions  nor  the  corpora- 
tions are  allowed  to  do  it.  but  they  have 
found  a  loophole  in  this  law. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  aspect  of  the 
amendment  that  troubles  me  is  this;  I 
agree  chat  it  is  not  proper  for  an  em- 
ployee to  pay  into  a  fund  and  that  his 
money  then  be  used  for  contributions  to 
a  candidate  he  does  not  support.  I  wish 
I  had  available  the  cases  that  have  been 
used  in  connection  with  this  subject.  I 
recall  that  the  court  decided  the  cases 
upon  a  constitutional  ground,  that  the 
Congress  could  not  restrain  a  union  from 
this  practice;  that  it  was  an  expression 
of  free  speech  under  the  first  amend- 
ment. I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  have  the 
cases  before  me. 

Several  years  ago  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  which  while  similar  to  the 
pending  amendment,  was  more  limited  so 
as  not  to  offend  the  first  amendment  and 
it  was  rejected. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  has 
available  one  of  the  cases. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  I  do- 
not.  I  do  not  have  any  answer  as  to 
whether  the  court  based  its  decision  on 
the  Constitution.  I  have  checked  with 
the  legislative  counsel,  and  I  have  been 
told  that  this  is  the  way  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Attorney  General 
said  this  amendment  would  correct  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  I 
checked  this  matter  with  the  legislative 
counsel.  The  Attorney  General  just  says 
that  under  existing  law  there  Is  no  way 
he  can  handle  these  cases.  He  seems  to  be 
well  satisfied.  He  did  not  ask  for  a 
change  in  the  law.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Congress  should  not  allow  corporations 
or  unions  to  do  by  indirection  what  it 
cannot  do  by  a  direct  method. 

Perhaps  as  a  layman  I  am  a  little  bold 
in  moving  into  this  field,  but  approxi- 
mately 68  lawyers  are  in  the  Senate,  and 
I  venture  to  say  we  would  get  68  opin- 
ions if  we  were  to  ask  them. 

Mr.  COOPER,  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
that  for  a  corporation  or  a  labor  union 
to  seek  to  evade,  by  conspiracy  or  other- 
wise, the  plain  intent  of  the  law  is  bad 
and  wrong  and  should  be  corrected.  I 
am  concerned,  however,  that  the  lower 
Federal  courts — I  cannot  find  the  Su- 
preme Court  case  ruling  directly  on  this 
question — have  held  that  it  is  not  unlaw- 
ful or  illegal  for  labor  unions  to  make 
contributions  in  this  manner.  Of  course, 
that  holding  could  be  overturned  by  a 
statute,  unless  the  decision  of  the  court 
were  based  on  a  constitutional  groimd. 
I  recall  that  it  was  based  upon  consti- 
tutional grounds — the  abridgment  of  the 
first  amendment.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  stand  up 
in  the  courts. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 


see  why  it  would  be  a  constitutional 
question,  limiting  the  law.  But  I  am  just 
an  ordinary  layman.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  my  experience  that  laymen 
do  sometimes  get  the  answer  while  the 
lawyers  are  still  debating.  I  have  always 
been  impressed  by  the  fact  tliat  when  a 
case  goes  to  court,  the  judge,  under  the 
law,  has  to  be  a  lawyer,  the  prosecuting 
attorney  has  to  be  a  lawyer,  the  counsel 
for  the  defense  has  to  be  a  lawyer;  and 
then  they  usually  get  the  case  so  mixed 
up  that  it  takes  12  laymen  to  get  it 
straightened  out.  As  a  layman  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  it  straightened  out. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  From  a  hurried  exam- 
ination of  the  bill,  it  would  appear  to  me 
that  without  the  Senator's  amendment, 
there  would  be  no  prohibition  in  exist- 
ing law  or  remaining  law  against  a  cor- 
poration contributing  directly  or  a  labor 
union  contributing  directly,  because  I 
call  attention  to  page  25.  the  first  four 
lines : 

The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  all 
other  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  here- 
with are  repealed. 

In  other  words.  S.  1880  is  a  rewriting 
of  the  entire  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  I 
fail  to  find  anything  in  it  that  prohibits 
a  contribution  by  either  a  bank  or  a  cor- 
poration or  a  labor  union.  So  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  is  necessary,  unless 
the  Senate  wishes  to  gc  on  record  as  en- 
dorsing political  contributions  by  banks, 
corporations,  and  labor  unions — unless 
the  corporation  is  engaged  in  Govern- 
ment contracts.  That  aspect  is  dealt 
with  on  page  7. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  believe 
the  Senator  has  made  a  valid  point. 
Furthermore,  even  if  they  kept  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  as  it  is  written  in 
section  610,  the  rejection  of  this  amend- 
ment would  in  effect  be  repealing  it,  be- 
cause Congress  would  be  going  on  record 
as  saying  that,  so  -far  as  the  Senate  is 
concerned,  corporations  and  labor  unions 
can  make  these  contributions  by  siphon- 
ing their  cash  through  a  committee. 

I  believe  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted.  I  do  not  think  it  should  even  be 
controversial. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor, and  I  would  point  out  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  places  no 
prohibition  on  any  individual. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  None 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  it  does  prohibit  even 
the  corporations  or  labor  unions  from 
being  the  vehicle,  as  well  as  from  mak- 
ing the  direct  political  contribution, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  It  would  stop  the  corpo- 
rations or  labor  unions  from  using  their 
funds  in  a  manner  in  which  the  law  did 
not  originally  intend. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
make  my  statement  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  I  would  like  to  answer  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  who  raised  the 
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question  a  moment  ago  that  there  would 
be  no  Cornipt  Practices  Act.  The  Senator 
is  mistaken.  The  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
does  not  refer  to  section  610.  That  im- 
poses restrictions  on  contributions  of 
corporations,  national  banks,  and  labor 
organizations.  That  is  under  section  610 
and  not  under  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  which  is  a  different  title.  Section  610 
is  under  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  close  pos- 
sible gaps  in  section  610  of  title  18  per- 
taining to  campaign  contributions  and 
expenditures  by  national  banks,  corpora- 
tions organized  by  any  law  of  Congress, 
and  labor  organizations. 

The  amendment  would  prohibit  a  cor- 
poration or  labor  organization  itself,  as 
a  legal  entity,  from  making,  directly  or 
indirectly,  contributions  or  expenditures 
to  any  committee,  association,  or  organi- 
zation. 

Section  610,  as  it  now  stands,  does  pro- 
hibit contributions  and  expenditures  by 
national  banks,  corporations,  and  labor 
organizations.  Voluntary  contributions 
by  individual  executives  or  employees  of 
a  corporation  or  by  members  of  a  labor 
organization  are  not  prohibited  nor 
should  they  be  prohibited.  Every  citizen 
should  be  permitted  to  make  a  voluntary 
contribution  to  the  candidate  or  party 
of  his  choice.  If  this  amendment  is 
passed,  that  would  be  prohibited. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  shall  not  yield  until 
I  have  finished  my  statement. 

Section  610  properly  enforced,  needs 
no  amendment  and  without  enforcement 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  would 
accomplish  nothing. 

In  other  words,  the  intent  and  provi- 
sions of  section  610  already  offer  the 
same  overall  prohibitions  as  are  offered 
in  different  language,  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

National  banks,  corporations,  and  la- 
bor organizations  are  now  prohibited 
from  making  any  contribution  or  ex- 
pendkure  to  any  party,  committee,  or 
candidate. 

With  respect  to  the  example  cited  by 
the  Senator,  the  letter  of  the  Attorney 
General  did  not  state  what  it  had  been 
represented  it  stated.  Tlie  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, in  effect,  said,  and  I  am  oversimpli- 
fying this:  These  contribution.s  were 
voluntary  contribution.^  on  the  part  of 
members  and.  therefore,  contributed  for 
a  political  campaign  and,  therefore,  we 
cannot  prosecute.  That  is  the  law  and 
that  is  what  the  law  should  be. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  were 
adopted  it  would  prohibit  corporations 
from  contributing  to  persons  of  their 
choice,  or  organizations  sponsored  by 
them:  it  would  prohibit  members  of  the 
labor  union  from  making  voluntary  con- 
tributions. Perhaps  that  is  an  oversimpli- 
fication. 

If  Senators  wish  to  stop  that  sort  of 
thing,  they  should  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator.  If  not,  if  Senators 
think  that  members  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion or  corporation  should  be  able  to 
work  with  their  organization  to  try  to 
make  political  contributions  to  political 
candidates  and  organizations  to  partici- 
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pate  in  this  great  political  organization 
we  have  in  this  country  today.  Senators 
should  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator puts  great  emphasis  upon  the  right 
of  union  members  to  make  contributions. 
The  Senator  tries  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  restrict  this  right.  He  is  wrong. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  amendment  to 
prohibit  any  member  of  the  union  from 
making  a  contribution  to  the  party  of 
his  choice  in  the  maximum  amount  just 
as  every  other  citizen  can  make.  The 
amendment  does  provide,  that  they  can- 
not use  union  dues  and  funds  to  make 
these  contributions. 

Let  us  face  It.  corporations  and  unions 
are  both  involved.  The  law  covers  both 
in  the  same  sentence.  The  cases  I  pointed 
out  are  pertinent.  If  we  reject  the 
amendment  we  are  saying,  in  effect,  that 
unions  and  corporations  can  use  corpo- 
ration and  union  funds  by  contributing 
to  the  XYZ  committee,  and  that  com- 
mittee, in  turn,  can  make  political  con- 
tributions. I  do  not  agree  with  that 
premise.  We  should  not  allow  them  to  do 
by  indirection  wtiat  the  law  prohibits  by 
direction. 

The  argument  of  the  Senator  about  the 
individual  right  of  these  union  members 
to  contribute  to  the  party  of  their  choice 
is  valid.  That  right  is  protected  better 
under  the  amendment  than  under  exist- 
ing law.  What  we  would  prohibit  is  the 
right  of  some  union  official  or  corporate 
president  to  take  union  funds,  which 
contain  the  contribution  of  that  union 
member,  or  coi-poration  funds,  which  is 
the  money  of  that  stockholder,  and  then 
make  a  contribution  to  the  party  of  his 
choice  and  not  the  choice  of  the  union 
member  or  the  stockholder. 

The  argument  of  the  Senator  might 
very  well  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
arguments  as  to  why  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment but  first  I  wish  to  answer  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  I  had  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  for  a  question  but 
he  did  not  answer  my  question  so  I  wish 
to  answer  his  statement  with  a  part  of 
his  amendment. 

At  the  top  of  page  2  with  respect  to 
what  is  unlawful  the  following  language 
appears  on  line  13: 

(2)  For  purposes  of  applying  paragraph 
( 1) ,  the  source  of  the  funds  from  which  a 
contribution  or  expenditure  is  made  shall  be 
immaterial,  and  such  paragraph  shall  apply 
to  a  contribution  or  expenditure  made  from 
funds  contributed  for  such  purpose  by  the 
shareholders  of  a  corporation  or  the  members 
of  a  labor  organization. 

That  ver>'  clearly  and  specifically  de- 
prives the  shareholders  of  a  corporation 
or  the  members  of  a  labor  organization  to 
say.  "I  voluntarily  want  to  contribute 
funds.to  that  union  for  the  union  to  do 
such  and  such  with  those  funds,"  It  is  as 
clear  as  it  can  be.  If  that  does  not  de- 
prive a  union  member  or  a  corporation 
stockholder  of  a  constitutional  right  that 
they  have  under  our  Constitution.  I  miss 
my  guess. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 


ator misses  his  guess.  The  law  states  that 
any  corporation  or  any  labor  organiza- 
tion is  already  prohibited  from  making 
contributions.  That  is  the  existing  law. 
Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And  it 
is  still  in  effect.  The  difference  is  that 
they  can  get  around  the  existing  law  by 
forming  a  committee,  transferring   the 
fimds  to  this  committee,  and  then  letting 
that  committee  make  the  contribution. 
This  amendment  would  stop  that  eva- 
sive practice  completely.  It  would  apply 
to  both  corporations  and  unions. 

If  the  Senate  feels  that  such  was  in- 
tended and  that  they  should  have  a  right 
to  make  the  contributions  by  this  in- 
direct method,  then  defeat  the  amend- 
ment and  let  it  be  well  known  that  any 
corporation  in  America  or  any  union  in 
America  can  use  corporate  funds  and 
union  funds  for  political  contributions, 
and  we  shall  have  completely  nullified 
section  610.  I  am  trying  to  put  some 
teeth  into  the  present  law,  but  if  Con- 
gress does  not  want  any  teeth  in  it  then 
defeat  the  amendment.  Personally,  I 
cannot  conceive  of  Congress  going  on 
record  that  any  union  or  corporation  can 
now  make  political  contributions.  Let  us 
face  it — we  are  not  dealing  with  just 
unions  or  just  corporations,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  both  of  them  together. 

The  rejection  of  this  amendment  con- 
firms a  glaring  loophole  in  the  law  and 
Congress  v^'ill  have  given  it  a  stamp  of  ap- 
proval. 

Mr,  CANNON.  Mr,  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  stated  earlier  that  he 
was  not  a  lawyer.  I  think  that  his  state- 
ment now  fails  to  distinguish  the  legal 
points,  the  difference  between  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  corporation's  funds  and 
the  difference  between  the  permissibil- 
ity or  availability  to  make  volimtary  con- 
tributions on  the  part  of  stockholders  of 
corporations,  or  on  the  part  of  members 
of  labor  organL^ations.  This  is  the  whole 
distinction  and  it  is  a  valid  one.  It  Is 
written  right  in  the  letter  from  the  At- 
torney General  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  E>elaware,  in  which  he  tried  to 
use  it  as  an  example  here  because  the 
Attorney  General  would  not  prosecute. 
Why  would  he  not  prosecute?  He  would 
not  prosecute  because  these  are  volun- 
tary contributions  which  are  permitted 
under  the  law. 

If  we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  we  would  take  it  out. 
Let  me  read  it: 

.  .  .  the  source  of  the  funds  from  which  a 
contribution  or  expenditure  is  made  shall  be 
immaterial,  and  such  paragraph  shall  apply 
to  a  contribution  or  expenditure  made  from 
funds  contri'Duted  for  such  purposes  by 
shareholders  of  a  corporation  or  the  mem- 
bers of  a  labor  organization,  as  the  case  may 
be.  as  well  as  from  any  other  funds  of  a  cor- 
poration or  labor  organization  from  whatever 
source  derived.  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  if  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  now 
wishes  me  to  yielc*  to  him — as  I  promised 
to  do  earlier — I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
all  Senators  to  what  I  believe  Is  a  serioiifi 
question. 
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Section  610  of  existing  law  prohibits 
contributions  by  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  labor  organizations. 

Under  the  heading  "Limitations  on 
Political  Contributions  and  Purchases" 
on  page  5  of  the  bill,  and  over  on  page  7 
under  the  heading  "Contributions  by 
Government  Contractors,"  covering  the 
prohibition  against  contributions  made 
by  someone  contracting  with  the  Gtov- 
emment,  and  then  over  on  the  last 
page,  25,  it  states: 

The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  all  _ 
other  Acta  or  parts  of  Acta  Inconsistent  here- 
with are  repealed. 

In  other  words,  we  would  repeal  "all 
other  acts."  and  if  we  do  not  reenact  the 
Williams  amendment  or  some  other 
amendment,  we  would  also  repeal  the 
prohibition  against  corporations  and 
labor  organizations  making  contribu- 
tions. 

I  do  not  think  that  was  intended,  but 
1  think  that  is  what  the  language  states, 

I  believe  this  matter  should  be  given 
further  consideration  and  study  because 
we  are  dealing  with  the  regulation  of 
contributions,  to  prohibit  contributions 
of  Government  contractors.  Thus,  we 
enter  the  field,  and  then  we  repeal  the 
clause  which  says: 

The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  all 
other  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  Inconsistent  here- 
with are  repealed. 

I  think  there  would  be  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  the  existence  of  a  prohibition 
against  banlcs.  corporations,  or  labor  or- 
ganizations from  contributing  to  a  cam- 
paign being  in  effect,  if  the  pending  bill 
is  passed  with  that  language  appearing 
on  page  25  still  In  It. 

Mr.  CANNON..  I  am  very  happy  to 
answer  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  on  that  point. 

The  provision  relating  to  Government 
contractors  is  In  section  611  of  title  18. 

The  section  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware Is  talking  about  is  section  610.  title 
18.  Neither  one  of  them  Is  part  of.  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  ^ 

Now  the  repealer  clause  is  vdry^  clear 
at  the  end.  It  states: 

The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  all 
other  acta — 

And  I  am  omitting  now — 
...  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Now,  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
does  not  contain  either  section  611  or 
section  610. 

Now,  as  to  "and  all  other  acts  or 
parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are 
repealed,"  what  are  we  repealing?  We 
have  changed  section  611.  It  certainly  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  earlier  section 
611.  We  simply  added  "corporations"  to 
it. 

Section  610  Is  not  inconsistent  with 
any  part  of  the  act.  Section  610  was  put 
in  concurrently  with  section  611  in  the 
law  as  it  now  stands.  Thus,  any  reported 
repealer  of  any  act  incon.sistent.  would 
have  no  effect  on  section  610  of  title  18. 
I  submit,  therefore,  to  my  colleagues, 
that  this  is  just  a  red  herring  thrown 
across  the  trail  here  to  suggest  that  we 
are  repealing  section  610  or  any  other 
part  of  the  law  except  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  That  is  not  incon- 


sistent with  the  part  of  the  bill.  In  and 
of  Itself. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  says,  "and  all  other  acts  or 
parts  of  acts" 

Mr.  CANNON.  Inconsistent  herewith. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  will  show 
me  any  Inconsistency,  I  will  be  glad  to 
talk  about  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  show  it  to  the  Sena- 
tor. We  prohibit  Government  contrac- 
tors from  making  contributions  and  we 
stop  there.  Then  we  repeal  "and  all  other 
acts"  or  prohibitioiis  of  corporate  en- 
titles, or  labor  unions. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  will  check 
title  18  as  it  now  stands,  he  will  find  that 
Federal  contractors  were  prohibited  also 
under  section  611  of  title  18.  Section  610 
of  title  18.  existed  right  along,  concur- 
rently, with  section  611  of  title  18. 

Mr.  CITITIS.  It  is  my  contention  that 
we  have  limited  tiie  rules  as  to  who  can 
contribute.  The  pending  bill  leaves  out 
banks  and  corporations  and  labor  orga- 
nizations. The  repealing  clause  very  likely 
will  repeal  existing  law.  I  think  that,  at 
least,  should  have  some  further  study. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I  was 
wondering  in  the  course  of  debate 
whether  the  Senator  from  Nevada  sees  a 
distinction  between,  on  the  one  hand, 
union  members  who  choose  to  join  in  the 
form  of  a  union  and  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  a  political  candidate  or  to  an 
organization  supporting  a  political  can- 
didate, and  on  the  other  hand,  share- 
holders in  a  corporation  who  would  be 
giving  through  corporate  entities. 

As  I  see  the  distinction,  union  mem- 
bers are  bound  together  in  a  struggle  for 
their  own  economic  existence  or  their 
own  economic  survival,  while  stockhold- 
ers, who  may  hold  stock  in  a  variety  of 
different  corporations,  really  have  a 
rather  different  set  of  interests.  I  am 
wondering  whether  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  finds  that  same  distinction,  and 
what  he  concludes  about  the  way  In 
which  it  should  be  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  this  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction in  their  interests,  but  I  think 
that  on  the  bill  here  their  interest  would 
have  an  applicability  substantially  the 
same,  because  if  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware's amendment  were  to  be  adopted, 
then  it  would  not  matter  whether  there 
were  union  members  who  wanted  volun- 
tarily to  contribute  through  a  parent  or- 
ganization or  whether  there  were  stock- 
holders who  wanted  voluntarily  to  con- 
tribute through  their  corporation;  or,  a 
step  further,  whether  they  were  simply 
employees  of  corporations  which  have 
many  contributory  plans  which  they  en- 
courage, and  assign  an  officer  of  the  cor- 
poration in  charge  of  that  program  to 
stimulate  interest  in  political  campaigns, 
to  get  them  to  contribute  voluntarily 
through  the  body  that  they  set  up  with- 
in the  corporate  structure,  so  that  those 
funds  can  be  parceled  out  where  there  is 
a  political  candidate  or  a  political  party 
of  theii  choice. 


This  is  one  of  the  great  things  aBout 
our  system  of  government,  that  we  have 
corporations  encouraging  this  kind  of 
participation,  and  that  we  also  have 
unions  who  encourage  participation  in 
"buying  a  share"  in  their  Government. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I  was 
interested  in,  and  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  Senator  himself  has  made 
a  study  of,  the  legislative  historj-  and  de- 
velopment of  this  legislation.  Going  back 
into  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
93,  at  pages  6439  and  6440,  there  is  a 
variety  of  quotations  from  the  then  Sen- 
ator Taft.  I  should  like  to  read  briefly 
some  of  the  comments  he  made  during 
this  period  of  time  and  ask  whether  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  would  comment  on 
them.  I  read  from  what  Senator  Taft  said 
at  that  time : 

•  •   *  the  CIO-PAC  can  properly  operate-, 
as  a  political  organization,  raising  its  funds 
from  Individual  members. 

If  the  labor  people  should  desire  to  set 
up  a  political  organization  and  obtain  direct 
contributions  for  it,  there  would  be  nothing 
unlawful  in  that. 

•  •  •  unions  can  do  as  was  done  last  year, 
orgiuilze  something  like  the  PAC.  a  political 
organization,  and  receive  direct  contribu- 
tions. Just  so  long  as  members  of  the  union 
know  what  they  are  contributing  to,  and 
the  dues  which  they  pay  Into  the  union 
treasury  are  not  used  for  such  purpKJse. 

This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  indicators 
of  Intent  from  one  of  the  architects  of 
that  legislation.  This  statement  was  in 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  debate;  it  indicated 
Senator  Taft's  own  feeling  about  the 
importance  of  union  contributions  and 
the  significance  of  them. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  He  has  raised  the  point 
of  the  very  thing  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware would  take  away  with  his  amend- 
ment. He  says  he  wants  to  amend  the 
law  so  they  carmot  do  that;  so  it  would 
be  against  the  law.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  pointed  out  that  there  are  laws 
on  the  books  stating  that  this  is  a  law- 
ful procedure.  So  it  Is  permissible  imder 
the  present  law.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware wants  to  change  it.  I  do  not  think 
it  should  be. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Does 
the  Senator  agree  that  not  only  are  there 
court  decisions  on  this  matter,  but  that 
there  are  constitutional  safeguards,  as 
well,  imder  the  first  amendment? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Secretary  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  tried  to  make  that 
point  earlier.  By  this  proposal,  we  would 
try  to  deprive  these  people  of  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  participate  In  their  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW  AND  AUTHORIZA- 
TION  FOR  ALL  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET  DURING  SESSION  OF  THE 
SENATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  to- 
night, it  stand  in  recess  imtil  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  moniing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  no  objection  to  the  Senate's 
meeting  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow,  but  the 
Committee  on  Finance  has  had  hearings 
scheduled,  and  we  cannot  be  in  t>oth 
places  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw the  previous  request  that  the  Sen- 
ate recess  imtil  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
mornine:. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  tlie  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when 
tiie  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning,  with  the  proviso  that  all 
committees  be  permitted  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
have  the  Senate  convene  at  10  o'clock,  of 
course;  I  do  not  wish  to  Impede  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate.  But  a  group  of  Sena- 
tors, including  myself,  does  have  an  obli- 
gation in  the  morning  to  attend  an  im- 
portant meeting.  I  wonder  if  it  could  also 
be  agreed  that  there  would  be  no  yea- 
and-nay  votes  imtil  12  o'clock  or  later 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
leadership  is  attempting  to  arrange  the 
work  for  tomorrow  so  as  to  accommo- 
date the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  who  will  experience 
an  important  event  in  his  life  tomor- 
row. It  would  be  the  Intention  of  the 
leadership  to  do  everything  possible,  if 
it  can  be  so  worked  out  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  and  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  who  is 
mana.ging  the  bill,  to  avoid  any  rollcall 
votes  l)efore  noon  or  12:30  p.m.  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I 


have  explained  the  nature  of  the  confer- 
ence to  the  Senator.  It  is  to  be  held  be- 
fore one  of  the  Important  agencies  and 
has  been  long  arranged.  A  large  number 
of  persons  are  in  Washington  to  attend 
it.  Several  Senators  have  to  be  present, 
particularly  the  two  Senators  from  Flor- 
ida. If  it  can  be  arranged  that  there  will 
be  no  rollcall  votes  before  12  o'clock  or 
12:30.  I  shall  Interpose  no  objection  to 
the  Senator's  request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
plans  to  offer  two  amendments.  It  is  my 
imderstanding.  after  a  discussion  with 
him,  that  he  will  require  about  an  hour 
on  each  amendment.  So  it  will  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  tomorrow  to 
attempt  to  delay  any  votes  until  noon,  if 
possible.  The  Senate  can  discuss  the 
amendments  and  attempt  to  delay  votes 
on  them  until  noon,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  Senator  from  Florida  and  his 
associates. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ELECTION  REFORM  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  fS.  1880)  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

No  one  denies  that  dissenting  members 
of  associations — whether  corporations  or 
labor  unions — must  be  protected  from 
misuse  of  their  funds.  No  one  questions 
the  need  to  prevent  units  of  economic 
power  from  using  that  power,  and  dis- 
torting political  campaigns  with  large  In- 
fusions of  funds. 

But  this  bill  does  not  meet  such  a 
need — it  is  a  dangerous  cure  for  a  dubi- 
ous disease.  It  is  neither  fair,  nor  bal- 
anced— and  it  may  well  be  unconstitu- 
tional. When  the  late  Senator  Taft  sought 
to  limit  union  political  influence  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  he  specifically  recog- 
nized the  right  of  groups — including 
imions — to  play  a  part  in  the  political 
process.  His  bill  thus  refused  to  place  the 
disastrous  restraints  on  tmion  activity 
which  this  bill  would  do — because  Sena- 
tor Taft  recognized  that  the  abuse  lay  in 
coercing  members  of  unions;  not  in 
channeling  funds  willingly  contributed 
for  political  purposes. 

Yet  this  amendment  ignores  the  \'ital 
distinction  between  coercion  and  volun- 
tariness. Under  this  amendment — page 
2,  line  14— 

The  source  of  the  funds  .  .  .  shall  be  Im- 
material .  .  .  even  though  the  shareholders 
of  a  corporation  or  labor  organization,  as 
the  case  may  be.  consent  to  such  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure. 

Thus,  any  imion  organization  which 
collects  funds  from  union  members — no 
matter  how  eager  the  members  are  to 
contribute — -would  be  committing  a 
crime. 

Surely  the  constitutional  rights  of  as- 
sociation— which  have  been  so  zealously 
guarded  in  recent  years  by  the  Supreme 
Court — are  seriously  impaired  if  an  as- 
sociation of  members  with  a  common 
economic  interest  cannot  channel  this 
interest  into  the  fielti  of  politics  with 


funds  willingly  and  voluntarily  given  by 
individual  members. 

Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court  seriously 
questioned  the  whole  legislative  structure 
restricting  assoclational  involvement  in 
politics.  In  International  Association  of 
Machinists  against  Street,  the  Supreme 
Court  noted  the  grave  constitutional 
questions  such  limitation  raised.  In  view 
of  the  drastic  extension  now  proposed  on 
political  participation  by  members  of  a 
common  association,  the  validity  of  this 
amendment  is  highly  dubious. 

Second,  the  apparent  impartiality  be- 
tween imions  and  corporations  is  false. 
Shareholders  do  not  stand  to  the  cor- 
poration as  union  members  do  to  the 
union.  The  commonness  of  interest,  the 
vital  role  played  by  the  union  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  member,  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  a  corporation  to 
shareholder.  Indeed,  this  is  what  pro- 
pelled the  passage  of  the  labor  bill  of 
rights  8  years  ago.  This  distinction 
does  not  permit  us  to  set  up  mechanistic 
equations,  which  Is  just  what  this  bill 
does. 

But  more  Important,  the  bill  does  not 
reach  the  very  real  methods  of  corporate 
campaign  contributions.  As  an  article 
in  Fortune  magazine,  in  May  1956  de- 
tailed, the  varieties  of  contributions 
are  infinite.  Executives  can,  as  indi- 
viduals, give  large  amounts  to  campaigns, 
knowing  they  will  regain  the  funds  in 
the  form  of  bonuses.  Secretaries  can  be 
loaned  out  to  offices;  executives  can  take 
leaves  of  absence  to  work  in  campaigns. 
Yet  none  of  these  methods  of  contribu- 
tion are  reached  in  this  amendment. 

Moreover,  the  alleged  union  abuse  has 
already  been  reached  not  only  by  legis- 
lation, but  by  the  courts.  In  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Clerks  against  Allen,  the  Su- 
preme Court  specifically  barred  unions 
from  using  any  dues  of  dissenting  mem- 
bers for  political  purposes. 

In  view  of  the  severe  constitutional 
problems,  in  view  of  the  imbalance,  and 
in  view  of  already  existing  law  correct- 
ing union  abuses,  this  bill's  need  is  far 
from  clear.  Yet  this  bill  Is  now  being 
considered — and  no  hearings  have  been 
held,  no  witnesses  called,  no  evidence  ad- 
vanced to  show  the  need  for  this  radical 
restraint  on  traditional  political  rights 
of  labor  organizations. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  for  his  very  fine 
statement  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment,  It 
seeks  to  draw  a  parallel  between  what 
Is  seen  as  an  effort  by  individual  stock- 
holders to  give  to  a  campaign  via  the 
corporation  with  an  effort  by  an  in- 
dividual union  member  to  contribute 
voluntarily  to  COPE  or  some  other  simi- 
lar organization. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
regard  this  as  a  fair  parallel,  or  does  he 
know  of  any  instances  in  which  indi\'id- 
ual  stockholders  have  attempted  to  con- 
tribute to  campaigns  in  this  way? 

Mr.   KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
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think  that  the  parallel  breaks  down  very 
quickly.  As  I  mentioned,  the  union  mem- 
bers are  binding  themselves  together  to 
work  out  arrangements  with  respect  to 
wages  and  living  conditions  and  general 
conditions  of  employment. 

The  stockholders  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent interest.  In  many  instances  the 
stockholders  themselves  are  stockholders 
or  officers  of  other  corporations,  and 
their  interests  are  different. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  trying  to  draw 
a  parallel  is  really  quite  unreasonable. 
However,  let  me  say,  beyond  merely  re- 
sponding to  your  question,  that  the  Sen- 
ate concerned  itself  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  some  month  ago  with 
problems  of  campaign  financing  and 
funding. 

During  that  debate  the  difficulties 
which  those  of  limited  wealth  have  in 
raising  sufficient  funds  to  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  election  procedures  were 
discussed.  The  pending  amendment 
would,  cftice  again,  dramatically  hinder 
the  ability  of  those  of  more  limited 
wealth  to  run  for  office.  It  would  cut  off 
one  of  the  groups  that  would  be  able  to 
supply  some  limited  funding.  There  is 
that  additional  consideration. 

We  should  realize  that  the  unions 
themselves  are  really  entitled  to  have  the 
right  to  support  actively,  by  contribu- 
tions, those  that  are  seeking  public  office 
whose  views  are  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  assumed  by  the  unions.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  inherently 
wrong  with  that  as  long  as  union  mem- 
bers know  this  and  make  voluntary 
contributions.  In  many  instances  this  is^ 
carrying  through  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. This  is  important  and  it  is  helpful. 

One  vital  point  which  colicems  me 
about  the  pending  legislation  is,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  pending  amendment,  that 
it  prohibits  all  kinds  of  contributions  to 
all  candidates.  This  therefore  directly  in- 
fringes on  the  ability  of  States  to  make 
determinations  as  to  whether  they  want 
their  own  laws.  If  they  want  to  see  the 
continuation  of  this  kind  of  activity,  they 
can  now  make  that  determination. 

What  we  are  doing  is  really  making  a 
complete  and  blanket  prohibition  of  such 
activity. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  this  purported  effort  to  re- 
strict or  limit  contributions  by  corpora- 
tions would  be  any  more  effective  than 
the  numerous  provisions  now  found  in 
State  and  Federal  law  to  prohibit  corpo- 
rations from  so  doing,  concerning  which 
scholar  after  scholar  has  pointed  out 
that  they  have  been  a  virtual  nullity  be- 
cause of  the  many  ways  in  which  cor- 
porations can  avoid  these  provisions  and 
effectively  support  through  corporate 
assets  the  campaign  of  the  candidate  of 
their  choice?  Or  are  we  really  in  effect 
claiming  that  we  are  choking  off  corpo- 
rate Interests,  but  in  fact  adopting  a 
nullity,  as  has  been  the  case  with  so 
many  State  statutes,  including  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  which  purport  to  prohibit 
corporate  contributions,  but  which  In 
fact  through  skillful  corporate  maneu- 
vering permits  the  corporations  to  con- 
tinue to  contribute? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,   I   certainly   identify   myself 


with  the  comments  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  indicated  what  I  at 
least  thought  were  some  of  the  methods 
being  used  today  by  many  corporations 
to  provide  either  services  or  manpower 
or  the  funding  of  political  campaigns. 
These  methods  would  not  be  terminated 
even  by  the  pending  amendment.  What 
would  be  terminated  would  be  certainly 
the  ability  of  the  unions  themselves  to 
participate  through  voluntary  contri- 
butions. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  matter.  If 
this  would  accomplish  everything  that 
those  who  have  offered  the  amendment 
claim— that  it  would  end  all  kinds  of 
corporate  contributions  and  union  con- 
tributions— I  think  we  .should  evaluate 
it  on  that  basis.  However,  that  Is  not  so. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  both 
from  the  experience  of  his  own  State 
and  of  other  States,  there  are  numerous 
e.xamples  in  which  there  are  ways  to 
avoid  even  the  kind  of  language  sug- 
gested by  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  I  recall,  in  1956 
there  was  a  Senate  study  or  a  committee 
study  of  campaign  contribution  practices 
in  this  coimtry. 

That  study  pointed  out  that  five 
wealthy  families  gave  more  to  one  party 
than  did  the  16  million  members  of 
organized  labor.  Thus,  from  a  practical 
standpoint  these  modest  contributions, 
given  volimtarily — and  they  are  modest 
and  they  are  given  voluntarily — in  many 
cases  represent  the  very  minimimi 
amounts  nece.s.sary  for  these  individuals, 
alone  and  collectively,  to  help  the  candi- 
dates of  their  choice.  If  these  individuals 
were  to  be  denied  this  modest  effort  to 
contribute  to  the  candidate  reflecting 
their  philosophy,  then  regardless  of  the 
alleged  parity  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, the  practical  effect  would  be  virtu- 
ally to  silence  many  who  represent  the 
point  of  view  of  thousands  of  union  mem- 
bers who  are  now  permitted  to  contribute 
to  the  candidate  of  their  choice. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
agree.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we 
ought  to  eliminate  any  organization  such 
as  COPE  or  any  of  the  other  political 
action  groups  and  leave  it  completely  up 
to  the  union  or  the  union  members. 

Would  the  Senator  not  agree  with  me 
that  in  many  instances  it  is  difficult  for 
a  union  member  in  Springfield.  Mass.,  to 
know  whether  it  is  important  in  the 
achievement  of  certain  legislation  that 
the  money  be  used  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
or  in  another  part  of  the  country? 

Because  that  man  Is  working  every 
day.  he  has  no  way  of  knowing  these 
things  unless  there  is  some  kind  of  edu- 
cational group  to  provide  this  kind  of 
service. 

He  wants  to  see  the  programs  which 
his  union  has  supported  achieved.  How- 
ever, he  has  no  way  of  really  knowing 
how  his  interest  will  be  most  vitally 
affected 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Are  these  suggestions 
that  such  organizations  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Action  be  dismantled  com- 
ing from  the  ranks  of  organized  labor 
or  individual  union  members,  or  are  they 
coming  from  others  that  are  really  not 
so  motivated  by  the  rights  of  individual 
members  as  they  are  by  an  attempt  to 


destroy  the  political  effectiveness  of  a 
voluntary  organization  which  works  with 
the  voluntary  support  of  individual  union 
members? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts,  I 
must  say,  as  the  Senator  has  suggested  by 
his  que.stion.  that  it  is  not  coming  from 
tho.se  that  believe  in  and  have  indicated 
strong  support  for  unionism  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  union  activi.sts.  This  is 
troublesome. 

I  suggested  earlier  in  my  brief  remarks 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  on 
this  question  and  has  recognized  the 
closeness  and  the  E>arallel  to  the  right  of 
free  speech  by  being  able  to  speak  effec- 
tively and  has  also  suggested  a  number 
of  other  activities,  among  which  is  that 
of  beint;  able  to  participate  in  campaigns 
by  making  contributions  so  that  those 
who  are  candidates  will  be  atvle  to  speak 
effectively  on  radio  and  television.  We 
recognize  that  these  activities  cost  money. 
There  are  some  rather  fundamental  con- 
stitutional questions  involved.  That  con- 
cerns me  as  much  as  do  the  other  factors. 

I  am  concerned  because  there  have 
been  no  hearings  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. Even  though  there  are  constitu- 
tional questions  involved,  this  matter  has 
not  been  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  its  study  and  deliberation.  And 
even  though  it  affects  the  unions  of  this 
country,  there  has  been  no  referral  of 
the  proposal  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  members  of 
which  have  made  considerable  study  of 
the  subject. 

It  has  not  been  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  has  been  considering 
the  panoramic  problems  of  campaign  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Some  years  ago,  when 
I  was  writing  a  law  review  note  on  this 
issue  for  the  Minnesota  Law  Review,  I 
recall  studying  every,  authority  I  could 
find  on  this  issue.  My  recollection  is  that 
they  are  virtually  imanimous  in  their 
viewpoint  that.  No.  1,  existing  laws  which 
prohibit  corporate  contribution  are  in- 
effective; No.  2,  that  if  you  took  away 
the  right  of  voluntary-  contributions  to 
COPE  and  the  rest  of  the  kind  presently 
permitted  in  Federal  law,  you  would  sub- 
stantially diminish  the  opportunity  of  the 
person  of  modest  income  to  reflect  his 
point  of  view  in  this  fashion,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  ver>'  unfair  blow  to  the  fair- 
ness of  American  campaigns. 

Perhaps  If  we  were  to  have  hearings  on 
this  proposal,  we  could  bring  the  many 
top  experts  from  the  fine  schools  around 
the  country-  and  others  to  testify  to  what 
they  think  of  the  present  campaign  con- 
tribution practices,  disclosure  practices, 
and  the  rest.  Among  them  I  would  recom- 
mend Mrs.  Louise  Overacker.  who  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  great  experts  on 
this  question,  who  has  proposed  that  the 
ceilings  on  corporate  contributions  be  re- 
moved because  they  are  of  no  effect,  any- 
way— the  prohibitions  and  the  ceilings — 
and  that  the  same  be  done  with  respect 
to  union  contributions,  so  that  there  will 
be  complete  fairness;  but  then  insist  up- 
on full  disclosure,  so  that  the  candidate 
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who  is  the  selected  candidate  of  corpo- 
ration A  would  be  known  as  such,  and  the 
amoimt  that  he  received  would  be  known. 
Then  we  would  have  it  out  in  the  open, 
where  everj'body  would  know,  instead  of 
the  under-the-rug  contributing  that  is 
going  on.  The  same  would  apply  with  re- 
spect to  unions.  People  could  then  run 
under  their  true  colors. 

I  believe  that  In  many  cases  the 
sources  from  which  a  candidate  receives 
money  may  tell  more  about  his  views 
than  what  he  says  on  the  political  plat- 
form. This  is  the  real  way  to  get  at 
the  Issue — meaningful  public  disclosure, 
which  permits  the  public  to  deal  wisely, 
on  the  basis  of  what  the  candidate  says 
and  the  sources  and  amounts  of  the 
campaign  contributions. 

This  is  my  understanding  of  the  vice 
which  the  top  experts  In  this  field  are 
pointing  out  today,  and  the  pending  pro- 
posal would  be  antithetical  to  the  advice 
that  I  believe  the  Senate  committee 
would  hear  if  it  were  to  hold  the  hearings 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
suggests. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  to  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
believe  the  Senator  has  made  a  number 
of  very  worthy  points  with  respect  to 
procedures  which  have  been  followed 
which  really,  in  this  set  of  circumstances, 
have  not  brought  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  the  kind  of  balanced  judgment  and 
reasoned  presentation  which  this  body 
should  expect  on  a  matter  as  complex 
and  as  controversial  as  this.  In  fact,  the 
many  implications  and  ramifications 
that  have  been  suggested  by  the  proposed 
amendment,  and  the  means  of  meeting 
some  of  the  problems  that  are  suggested, 
all  are  very  useful  and  helpful  and  point 
up  the  state  of  confusion  about  the 
problem. 

I  appreciate  the  corrunents  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  so  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  concerned, 
he  was  attracted  by  this  amendment 
originally;  and  if  it  applied  only  to  Rie 
bona  fide  funds  of  a  corporation  or  a 
labor  union,  he  would  be  willing  to  sup- 
port it;  because  he  thinks  that  the  bona 
fide  funds  of  either  of  these  two  classes 
of  organizations  should  not  be  contrib- 
uted for  political  purposes. 

However,  the  vice  in  the  proposed 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
believes,  is  in  lines  13  to  18  on  page  2  of 
the  printed  amendment,  which  read  as 
follows : 

For  purposes  of  applying  paragraph  ( 1 1 . 
the  source  of  the  funds  from  which  a  con- 
tribution or  expenditure  is  made  shall  be 
Immaterial,  and  such  paragraph  shall  apply 
to  a  contribution  or  expenditure  made  from 
funds  contributed  for  such  pur{x>se  by  the 
shareholders  of  a  corporation  or  the  mem- 
bers of  a  labor  organization,  as  the  case 
may  be, 

The  Senator  from  Florida  sees  no 
propriety  at  all  in  that  part  of  the  pro- 
vision which,  in  effect,  would  prevent 
contributions  by  individuals,  and  which 
simply  would  use  the  corporation  or  the 


labor  organization,  as  the  case  might 
be,  as  a  conduit;  and  for  that  reason  he 
is  strongly  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I  be- 
lieve the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  are  extremely  pertinent  and  verj' 
helpful.  Those  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment are  distressing  and  when  they  say 
"the  source  of  the  funds  from  which  a 
contribution  or  expenditure  is  made  shall 
be  immaterial,"  this  excludes,  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  pointed  out. 
whether  they  are  voluntary-  or  compul- 
sory. I  believe  float  language  is  extremely 
unfortunate. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  his  leadership  in  this  field  and 
for  the  thought  he  has  given  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
strange  that  the  Senator  has  devoted 
such  consideration  to  the  bill  because, 
although  it  comes  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  ar.d  Administration,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarj-.  The  main  genesis  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  criminal  penalties. 
When  you  are  dealing  with  criminal 
penalties  to  be  inflicted  through  the 
Federal  courts,  it  is  a  matter,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  in  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciar>'  has  a  great  interest 
and  should  take  interest.  If  the  proposed 
amendment  is  to  be  attached  to  the  bill. 
I  believe  the  bill  should  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary-  for  its  opinion 
and  for  hearings. 

The  question  I  address  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  relates  to  the  language 
on  page  3  of  the  bill,  beginning  with 
line  11: 

And  every  officer  or  director  of  any  corpo- 
ration, or  officer  of  any  labor  organization, 
who  consents  to  any  contribution  or  ex- 
penditure by  the  corporation  or  labor  orga- 
nization, as  the  case  may  be — 

I  interpolate  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  has  just  pointed 
out  that  on  the  other  page  this  would 
apply  to  funds  contributed  by  Individual 
shareholders  in  a  corporation  or  indi- 
vidual members  of  a  union,  not  out  of 
union  funds  or  out  of  corporate  funds. 

I  continue  reading: 

And  any  person  who  accepts  or  receives  any 
contribution,  in  violation  of  this  section, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  SI. 000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 
and  if  the  violation  was  willful,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both. 

My  question  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  this:  In  vievv  of  the  fact  that 
the  two  penalties  are  provided,  one  for 
willful  violation,  in  lines  14  through  15, 
the  penalty  of  a  SI  OCO  fine  or  a  year's 
imprisonment  would  apply  to  someone 
who  unwittingly  and  unknowingly  ac- 
cepted the  contiibuticn.  would  it  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  It 
would  appear  to  me  that  that  would  be 
a  correct  interpietation. 

As  the  Senat^jr  from  Texas  has  sug- 
gested by  his  question,  the  effect  of  the 
amendment    would    be    to    completely 


proscribe  the  opportunity  for  any  union 
member  or  any  shareholder  in  a  corpora- 
tion to  ever  participate  in  any  Slate, 
local,  or  Federal  election  by  means  of 
making  some  contiib'jtion. 

It  would  appsar  that  if  he  did  it  com- 
pletely without  full  understanding  or 
knowledge,  he  would  be  subiecttd  to  the 
initial  penalty  which  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  pointed  out — $1,009  and  not 
more  than  1  year.  If  they  were  able  to 
show  that  he  willingly  contributed,  he 
would  be  subject  to  the  510,000  fine  and 
not  more  than  2  years  in  prison. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  would  be  a  very  exaggerated 
penalty,  insofar  as  it  provides  for  im- 
prisonment, and  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor this  question:  Suppose  someone 
pleaded  guilty  or  was  found  guilty  and 
wa5  fined  a  thousand  dollars  and  he  paid 
it,  and  because  of  the  proviso  that  he 
could  ha\e  been  imprisoned  a  year,  he 
would  be  guilty  of  a  felony  He  would 
then  lose  his  citizenship  and  his  right 
to  vote,  wi?uld  he  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
That  would  certainly  appear  to  be  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  And  he  could 
only  be  restored  by  a  pardon  from  the 
Pi'esident. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts 
That  would  be  my  interpretation. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  run  into 
this  matter  sine?  becoming  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  A  prominent  businessman  in 
my  State  was  in  the  construction  busi- 
ness and  he  built  homes.  In  that  con- 
nection there  were  requirements  for 
Federal  loans  and  certain  affidavits  had 
to  be  filed.  Through  carelessness  he  per- 
mitted the  filing  of  those  affidavits  in  his 
name.  He  v.-as  hailed  up  and  he  was  told 
that  they  had  decided  to  make  an  exam- 
ple of  him.  He  was  indicted  and  the  mat- 
ter went  to  the  Federal  court.  As  I  have 
said  he  was  an  honorable  businessman. 
He  was  told  that  if  he  would  pay  a  S250 
fine  on  one  case  the  matter  would  be 
all  over  and  the  other  cases  would  be 
dismissed,  He  did  pay  the  fine  of  S250 
and  the  other  cases  were  dismissed.  He 
thought  that  ended  the  matter.  However, 
several  years  later  someone  became  jeal- 
ous because  of  a  ci\  ic  entei-prise  in  which 
he  was  engaged  and  they  said  that  this 
businessman  was  not  a  citizen  and  could 
not  vote. 

If  he  were  fomid  guilty  and  paid  a  fine 
of  S250,  under  Federal  law  he  has  been 
found  guilty  of  a  felony  and  he  loses  his 
citizenship,  which  can  only  be  restored  by 
a  pardon  from  the  President.  It  is  a  slow 
process  to  get  the  President  to  sign  a 
pardon. 

I  recommend  to  the  Senator,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj', 
that  the  entire  Federal  criminal  penalty 
system  should  be  overhauled.  We  have 
many  laws  covering  minimal  offenses 
where  people  pay  a  little  fine,  and  they 
are  guilty  of  a  felony.  Under  most  State 
laws  there  is  no  felony  unless  the  person 
is  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  However  under 
Federal  laws  a  person  pays  a  fine,  is 
guilty  of  a  felony,  and  he  loses  his  citi- 
zenship. 

There  is  one  penalty  in  this  provision 
in  an  instance  where  a  campaign  man- 
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ager  or  a  candidate  could  linkaowingly 
solicit  or  accept  the  fund,  pay  a  fine  of 
$100,  and  be  guilty  of  a  felony.  He  might 
pay  a  fine  of  $10  If  he  pleads  guilty  and 
be  guilty  of  a  felony.  I  think  that  Is  a 
great  Injustice  In  our  Federal  criminal 
system  and  this  situation  points  up  that 
matter. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  where  fines  and 
penalties  are  dealt  with,  has  taken  the 
lead  In  connection  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  oppose  this  amendment.  It 
would  disrupt  the  operation  of  the  only 
effective  political  voice  possessed  by  mil- 
lions of  working  men  all  over  our  Nation. 
It  would  Interfere  with  principles  of 
freedom  of  political  expression,  probably 
to  the  extent  of  violating  the  first  amend- 
ment. And  it  would  have  far-reaching  ef- 
fects, perhaps  unintended,  In  State  and 
local  elections. 

Its  premise — to  prevent  union  misuse 
of  membfrs'  funds — is  invalid.  For  the 
funds  it  would  cut  off  are  funds  volun- 
tarily contributed,  as  Senator  Taft  made 
clear  in  the  original  Taft-Hartley  debate 
20  years  ago.  Its  effect — to  prevent  in- 
dividuals from  choosing  the  way  in  which 
they  will  express  themselves  politically — 
is  invalid,  too,  and  this  invalidity  is  prob- 
ably of  constitutional  dimension.  A  long 
line  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  makes 
clear  the  demarcation  between  Instituted 
coercion  and  Individual  freedom  in  polit- 
ical giving,  and  this  amendment  clearly 
invades  individual  freedom. 

The  practice  which  this  amendment 
would  disrupt  permits  workers  to  support 
candidates  all  over  the  countrj'  who  are 
ssonpathic  to  their  cause — in  the  measure 
in  which  particular  candidates  need  sup- 
port. Giant  corporations  do  not  require 
this  kind  of  cooperative  effort.  They  are 
national — or  almost  so — In  their  eco- 
nomic power  and  scope.  But  the  individ- 
ual union  member  deserves  the  protection 
of  being  able  to  contribute  to  a  group 
which  win  spend  his  contribution  where 
it  will  be  most  effective. 

Political  contributors  by  unions  and 
their  members  are  how  legal  in  State  and 
local  elections,  unless  State  or  local 
otherwise  provides.  This  amendment 
would — in  one  sweeping  action — change 
State  and  local  practice  all  over  the 
Nation  overnight.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  take  such  action  without  a  little 
more  thought  and  deliberation,  without 
more  understanding  of  the  implications 
of  our  actions. 

But  most  fundamentally,  the  amend- 
ment is  wrong  because  it  will  impair  in- 
dividual rights,  and  on  that  ground  alone, 
even  If  there  were  no  other,  it  should  be 
objected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  a5k  unanimous  consent  that  all 
time  on  this  amendment  and  the  amend- 
ments thereto  be  limited  to  20  nninutes. 

Mr.  WILXIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
think  we  need  a  consent  request  now.  I 
shall  not  take  more  than  5  minutes,  but 
I  do  not  think  we  need  a  unanimous-con- 
sent order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  agree  to  a 
unanimous-consent  request  for  20  min- 


utes on  the  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  to  be  equally  divided? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  I  am 
ready  to  vote  now,  and  I  was  ready  to 
vote  before. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  earlier  in 
the  debate.  I  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  coiu-ts  had  passed  on 
this  section  of  the  bill.  I  said  I  thought 
I  remembered  that  the  courts  had  passed 
on  this  particular  section,  and  that  they 
had  termed  it  a  constitutional  question. 

I  find  that  the  district  court  has 
passed  on  It,  and  ruled,  as  I  remembered, 
on  that  section  of  the  act,  which  pro- 
hibited a  union  from  making  contribu- 
tions. The  que.-^tion  arose  with  respect 
to  committees  and  political  contributions 
In  those  situations  where  the  contribu- 
tion might  be  termed  involuntary. 
Nevertheless,  the  court  has  held  that  that 
section  of  the  act  was  unconstitutional 
under  the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  draft  a  bill  which  would,  for  ex- 
ample, prohibit  a  contribution  to  a  can- 
didate or  prohibit  the  use  of  these  funds 
for  the  operations  of  a  political  cam- 
paign, such  as  the  cost  of  driving  voters 
to  the  polls  or  matters  of  that  sort. 

However,  I  must  say,  after  reading  the 
pending  amendment  and  studying  the 
cases  that  have  pas.sed  upon  this  ques- 
tion and  which  hold  that  it  would  be  an 
invasion  of  the  first  amendment.  1  shall 
vote  against  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distiruruished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  be  brief.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor- 
ough]  made  much  of  the  fact  that  hear- 
ings have  not  been  held  on  the  bill.  Hear- 
ings were  held  on  this  bill  and  on  all 
phases  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Texas  spent 
considerable  time  expressin;?  great  con- 
cern over  the  very  harsh  penalties  in  the 
amendment  which  he  referred  to  as 
found  on  page  3,  beginning  on  line  16 
through  line  19.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts concurred  that  these  were  ex- 
tremely harsh  penalties  and  said  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  the  amendment 
should  not  be  agreed  to. 

I  point  out  that  these  are  the  same 
penalties  provided  for  in  the  existing 
law. 

I  wish  to  ask  lK)th  of  them,  as  members 
of  the  Committee  on  thfe  Judiciary  and  as 
lawyers,  to  follow  the  language  of  the 
amendment  and  the  penalties  while  I 
read  from  the  present  act  itself,  because 
it  is  verbatim,  I  quote  from  section  610 
of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

(Theyl  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both;  and  If  the  violation  was  willful,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Impris- 
oned not  more  th.in  2  years,  or  both. 

Mr.  President,  that  penalty  provision 
was  lifted  verbatim  from  the  existing  law 
and  put  into  this  amendment.  The  Sena- 
tors are  debating  against  the  present  act, 
not  my  amendment.  I  am  sure  that  as 
lawyers  they  will  agree  on  this  point. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I  do 


not  understand  how  the  argument  that 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  make  rebuts  my 
statement.  Even  though  the  Senator  is 
taking  boilerplate  language  from  the  act 
the  extent  goes  far  beyond  other  sections 
of  the  act.  It  reaches  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  free  speech  and  other  funda- 
mental questions  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled.  Taking  boilerplate 
language  does  not  satisfy  me  that  it 
makes  It  acceptable.  I  stand  by  the 
earlier  interpretations.  I  think  the  points 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  are 
just  as  valid  now  as  they  were  then. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  referred 
to  this  penalty  as  coming  from  another 
section  of  the  act.  I  most  respectfully 
call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  am 
not  referring  to  another  section  of  the 
act.  I  am  referring  to  section  610.  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  title  18,  and  I  am 
referring  to  the  penalty  provision  under 
the  section  we  are  here  amending.  They 
are  identical;  so  what  is  the  argument? 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  section  610  of  the  existing  law. 
containing  that  language,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

•  •  •  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 
and  If  the  violation  was  willful,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  penalty  provisions  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  beginning  on  page  3, 
lines  16  through  19,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

•  •  •  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both:  and  if  the  violation  was  willful,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Anyone 
reading  the  language  will  find  that  they 
are  identical.  The  Senators  are  doing  a 
lot  of  shadow  boxing. 

I  have  read  the  existing  law  as  It  now 
prohibits  corporations  and  unions  from 
making  any  contribution  or  expenditure 
in  connection  with  any  election  in 
which  the  President  or  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  Involved.  Then  it  lists  the 
penalties  to  which  I  have  referred.  All  I 
am  doing  Is  stating  that  same  prohibition 
will  apply  to  contributions  made  by  cor- 
porations or  unions  when  such  contribu- 
tions are  siphoned  through  a  second  or 
third  party. 

I  have  placed  in  the  Record  the  letters 
from  the  Department  where  they  said  In 
effect  that  when  these  contributions  are 
made  Indirectly  by  corporations  and  un- 
ion, no  laws  are  violated.  The  pending 
amendment  would  correct  this  situation 
regardless  of  whether  these  contributions 
are  made  directly  or  Indirectly. 

As  to  the  need  for  the  union  member 
to  have  a  right  to  contribute  to  the  party 
of  his  choice,  compared  with  the  need  of 
the  stockholder  of  the  company  having 
the  right  to  contribute,  I  point  out  that 
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there  Is  nothing  under  the  existing  law 
and  there  Is  nothing  under  this  amend- 
ment which  would  restrict  a  union  mem- 
ber, a  corporation  member,  a  corporate 
oflBcial,  a  stockholder,  or  whatever  he 
may  be.  from  contributing  as  an  Individ- 
ual. That  is  a  fallacious  argument. 

I  would  not  support  any  proposal 
which  tended  to  restrict  the  right  of  the 
indi\-ldual  citizen  in  any  way.  What  this 
does  do  would  be  to  stop  the  imion  as  a 
imlon.  or  the  corporation  as  a  corpora- 
tion, from  taking  money  that  was  con- 
tributed either  by  the  corporate  stock- 
holders or  by  the  imlon  members,  with 
or  without  their  consent,  and  making  a 
cash  contribution  or  an  expenditure  to 
the  party  that  was  the  favorite  choice 
of  the  union  official  or  the  corporate 
president  and  not  necessarily  the  chqlce 
of  the  Individuals  involved  In  each  case. 
Certainly  any  individual,  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  whether  he  be  a  union  mem- 
ber, a  stockholder,  or  an  ofiBcial  in  any 
capacity  In  either  organization,  has  a 
right  to  contribute  to  the  party  of  his 
choice.  But,  I  say  further  that  no  official 
of  any  union  or  corporation  has  the  right 
to  take  the  money  contributed  by  mem- 
bers or  stockholders  and  then  make  a 
cash  contribution  to  the  party  of  his 
.  own  choice,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
the  party  which  that  particular  member 
supports. 

The  issue  is  clear.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  ready  to  vote.  I  think  it 
boils  down  to:  Do  we  want  to  stop  the 
unions  and  corporations  from  making 
political  contributions  from  union  or  cor- 
porate treasuries? 

This  amendment  carries  the  same  pen- 
alties for  both. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
reluctantly  vote  against  the  amendment 
because  I  believe  It  reaches  too  far.  I 
think  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not 
have  a  carefully  worded  amendment 
which  would  prohibit  and  stop  the  use 
of  union  funds  for  political  purposes  as 
well  as  corporate  funds  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

There  are  too  many  Instances  today 
where  corporate  funds  and  union  funds 
are  actually  being  used,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, for  political  purposes. 

However,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  already  pointed  out,  that  language 
reaches  too  far.  The  amendment  would 
also  prohibit  voluntary  contributions  to 
such  committees  as  the  Committee  for 
Political  Education  and  others. 

I  have  said  on  many  occasions  I  felt 
that  voluntary  contribution  for  political 
purposes,  even  though  they  be  collected 
by  a  union,  should  be  all  right.  I  shall, 
consistent  with  that  position,  stated 
often  times  in  the  past,  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

I  do  hope  that  other  amendments 
might  be  offered  which  would  appro- 
priately tighten  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  and  make  it  effective,  as  it  was 
originally  intended,  particularly  when 
Senator  Taft  and  others  amended  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law. 

Mr.  WILLIAIVIS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  certain  edi- 
torials and  comments  on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


[Prom   the  St.  Louis   Globe-Democrat.  Oct. 

2-3.    1965] 
Donation  of  $25,000  bt  Lawlek  for  Johnson 

Campaign — Steamfitter     Agent's     Action 
Appears  To  Have  Violated  Pedekal  Law 
(By  Al  Delugach  and  Denny  Walsh) 

By  far  the  handsomest  gift  to  "Friends  of 
LBJ"  in  the  1964  presidential  campaign  was 
the  $25,000  it  reported  as  a  contribution  from 
John  L.  Lawler.  He  is  business  manager  of 
the  powerful  St.  Louis  Steamfitters  Local  562, 
which  pays  him  about  that  much  annually. 

On  Its  face,  the  donation  appear.'.  In  viola- 
tion of  federal  law  forbidding  a  contributor 
from  giving  over  $5,000  to  a  single  committee 
In  a  federal  election. 

"Friends  of  LBJ"  was  a  gilt-edge  group  of 
political  "insiders"  that  raised  campaign 
funds  for  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  President,  In  April,  1964,  commuted 
the  labor  racketeering  sentence  of  the  Local 
562  strongman.  LawTence  L.  Callanan. 

Other  1964  contributions  listed  as  made  by 
Lawler  include  $2000  to  the  "President's  Club 
for  Johnson  Committee"  and  $3000  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

Callanan  himself,  as  well  as  Lawler  and 
other  key  Local  562  figures,  are  also  reported 
as  having  plunked  out  a  total  of  $6000  In 
contributions  to  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  Just  last  June. 

LARGE    DEBTS 

The  committee,  which  reported  raising 
$1,330,640  between  June  1  and  Aug.  31  this 
year,  still  has  large  debts  from  the  1964  cam- 
paign. 

Callanan  was  convicted  under  a  Republican 
administration  la  1954  of  the  $28,000  shake- 
down of  a  Tulsa  pipeline  contractor.  He  was 
paroled  In  1960  after  serving  nearly  half  of  a 
12-ye3r  sentence  in  Leavenworth. 

A  few  days  earlier,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  granted  him  a  favorable  settlement  of 
his  $40,000  tax  debt  from  the  kickback  period. 

Because  of  his  allegedly  modest  finances, 
he  was  permitted  to  pay  $17,000  cash  and  a 
percentage  of  anything  he  earned  above  S7500 
a  year  for  ten  years.  The  IRS  summary  of 
the  case  noted  he  was  then  earning  $150  a 
week  as  a  steamfitter  and  added  a  doleful 
note: 

There  are  "no  prospects  of  any  material  In- 
crease" In  his  income. 

Before  his  commutation  was  granted  eight 
days  iater.  Callanan  faced  legal  blocks  to 
restimlng  union-related  activity  until  July, 
1971. 

S.ALABY    HIKE 

He  recently  surfaced  on  the  political  high 
seas  as  the  director  of  the  lush  "voluntary" 
political  fund  of  Local  562.  his  salary  re- 
ported In  the  $15,000-$20,000  range. 

The  financial  report  of  "Friends  of  LBJ" 
was  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  In  Washington  Jan. 
12,  1965. 

It  was  sworn  to  by  its  treasurer,  Paul  A. 
Porter,  and  submitted  on  the  letterhead  of 
the  high-powered  Washington  law  firm  of 
Arnold.  Portas  and  Porter. 

One  partner,  Abe  Fortas,  has  recently  been 
named  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench.  An- 
other, Thurman  Arnold,  Is  former  head  of 
the  Justice  Department's  antitrust  division. 
Mr.  Arnold  was  a  defense  attorney  for  Cal- 
lanan In  appeals  of  his  conviction  to  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  1950s. 

The  name  of  the  chairman  of  "Friends  of 
LBJ"  was  not  In  Its  report.  A  spokesman  lor 
the  Democratic  National  Conamltte*  said  he 
did  not  know.  Several  attempts  to  contact 
Mr.  Porter  Friday  about  the  report  were  tin- 
successful,  although  he  was  In  his  office. 

Among  the  $121,960  In  contributions  re- 
ported for  1964  was  $25,000  on  Nov,  2  by 
Lawler,  who  was  listed  as  a  "contributor." 
Although  the  law  requires  the  name  and 
address  of  contributors,  the  report  gave  only 
the  name  and  city  of  each. 

The    Hatch    Act    states    that    "whoever" 


makes  contributions  of  more  than  $5,000  to 
a  political  committee  In  a  federal  election 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
Committees  as  contributors  are  excepted. 

U.S.    LABOR    LAW 

Under  federal  labor  law,  unions  and  cor-  • 
poratlons  are  not  permitted  to  make  jKoUtlcal 
contributions  on  their  own. 

lAwler  was  said  to  be  out  of  the  city  Fri- 
day and  not  available  for  comment  about 
his  reported  contribution. 

By  comparison  to  the  $25,000  gift.  Henry 
Ford  n  of  Detroit  was  down  on  the  report 
for  $3,000  and  Hollywood  star  Gene  Autry 
for  $5000. 

According  to  the  1964  financial  report  of 
Steamfitter  Local  562  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, Lawler,  was  paid  $19,960  salary,  plus 
$1500  allowances  and  $4136  expenses  be- 
tween Oct.  1,  1963,  and  Sept.  1.  1964. 

The  salary  was  $5260  above  Lawler's  sal- 
ary figure  In  the  1963  report  filed. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee's  re- 
port filed  with  the  House  clerk  showed  a 
$1000  contribution  June  2,  1965.  by  "L.  L. 
Callanan,"  10517  Lookaway  dr.  (his  home  ad- 
dress), and  another  $1000  by  "Lawrence  Cal- 
lanan," 1242  Pierce  ave.  (address  of  the 
union). 

OTHER    DONATIONS 

Other  $1000  donations  last  June  2  were 
listed  for  "J.  L.  Lawler."  "G.  Seaton"  and  "E. 
Steska,"  all  of  the  imlon  address,  and  "E. 
Beck,"  4317  Haven  St. 

Steska  Is  Local  562  president  and  Seaton 
the  vice-president  and  business  agent. 

Beck,  a  steamfitter.  Is  Callanan's  son-in- 
law.  He  reportedly  has  been  recently  made 
assistant  to  Callanan  In  running  the  "vol- 
untary" political  fund,  which  is  reputed  to 
take  in  as  much  as  $390,000  a  year  from  Local 
562  members.  The  fund  Is  quartered  In  the 
union  hall. 

As  revealed  Tuesday  by  The  Globe-Demo- 
crat. Beck  showed  up  in  state  records  as  one 
of  the  licensed  agents  of  an  Insurance  firm 
about  the  time  It  began  doing  business  with 
Local  562's  pension  fund. 

The  fund's  reports  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment do  not  list  Beck  as  among  those  who 
were  paid  thousands  of  dollars  In  commis- 
sions on  the  deal. 

Contributions  to  the  Democratic  commit- 
tee from  the  Steamfitter  elite  appear  munifi- 
cent by  comparison  with  many  in  the  $200- 
to-$400  range  from  members  of  President 
Johnson's  Cabinet  and  other  government  offi- 
cials. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat,  Oct. 

2-3,   1965] 

Questions  To  Be  Answered 

It  Is  revealed  elsewhere  in  today's  Globe- 
Democrat  that  John  Lawler.  business  man- 
ager of  Steamfitters  Local  562.  made  a  $25,- 
000  campaign  gift  to  "Friends  of  LBJ,"  $2000 
to  the  President's  Club  for  Johnson  Commit- 
tee, and  $3000  to  the  Democratic  NaUonal 
Committee,  all  In  1964. 

Considering  that  Lawler's  salary  for  1984 
was  reported  as  $19,960.  this  Is  extremely 
generous  giving.  Indeed. 

The  Globe-Democrat  beUeves  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  should  make  an  Investiga- 
tion of  Lawler's  finances  to  determine 
whether  he  paid  taxes  on  what  must  be  a 
vast  income  above  his  stated  salary  to  en- 
able him  to  give  so  generously  to  President 
Johnson  and  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. 

We  think,  too.  that  United  State*  Attor- 
ney  Richard  D.  FltzGlbbon  should  investi- 
gate whether  any  Federal  law  has  been  vio- 
lated bv  these  gifts.  Federal  law  forbids  a 
contributor  from  giving  over  $5000  to  one 
committee  in  a  Federal  election. 

This  may  be  dlfHcult  for  Mr.  FltzGlbbon 
since  he  was  the  Callanan-Lawler  candidate 
for  Mayor  vmtll  the  steamfitter  gang  found 
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that  Alfonso  J  Cervantes  had  too  great  a  lead 
and  switched  their  endorsement  from  Pltz- 
Olbbon  to  Cervantes.  Nevertheless  It  Is  his 
duty  and  we  expect  Mr.  PltzGlbbon  to  do  It. 

We  think  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice should  also  Investigate  the  gift  of  Law- 
rence Callanan  of  $2000  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  this  year. 

Callanan.  convicted  labor  racketeer,  was 
permitted  to  pay  817,000  cash  In  settlement 
of  a  bill  of  $40,219  for  taxes,  fraud  and  other 
penalties  and  interest. 

He  Is  required,  under  terms  of  the  settle- 
ment, to  pay  a  percentage  of  future  earnings 
In  excess  of  17500  a  year  on  the  $23,219  bal- 
ance of  his  tax  liabilities. 

If  Callanan  were  so  poor  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  had  to  compromise  his 
debt  to  the  government,  how  could  he  con- 
tribute $2000  to  the  Democratic  party? 

Certainly  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  In 
view  of  Callanan's  obvious  affluence,  should 
find  adequate  grounds  for  reopening  Ita  tax 
settlement. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  connection  between 
the  enormously  generous  gifts  of  Callanan 
and  Lawler  and  President  Johnson's  commu- 
tation of  Callanan's  sentence,  which  enables 
him  to  go  back  Into  union  activities. 

Nevertheless,  perhaps  former  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy — now  Senator  from 
New  York — would  care  to  comment  on  his 
recommending  Callanan  for  a  return  to  grace 
In  view  of  the  smelly  record  of  the  steam- 
fltters  as  blocks  to  progress  In  St.  Louis. 
Callanan's  continuing  to  run  the  union  from 
his  jail  cell  and,  most  importantly,  the  re- 
marks of  the  late  Federal  Judge  Ruby  Hulen 
who.  m  sentencing  Callanan,  des<ylbed  the 
case  as  a  "more  grievous  and  aggravated  vio- 
lation of  the  law,"  than  other  racketeering 
cases  tried  before  him. 

"The  evidence  of  merciless  use  and  betrayal 
of  people  who  labor  for  their  livelihood,  and 
were  members  of  unions  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  these  defendants.  Is  shock- 
ing," Judge  Hulen  stated  at  the  time.  "Un- 
less I  had  heard  the  facts  under  oath  I 
would  not  have  believed  them." 

The  Judge  remarked  that  Callanan  "hasn't 
shown  one  bit  of  remorse.  Indifference  to  the 
welfare  of  union  workmen  Is  glaring."  Judge 
Hulen  stated  further:  "Callanan  took  from 
the  funds  of  the  union,  of  which  he  Is  an 
officer,  funds  to  pay  for  his  defense  .  .  . 
Callanan  was  the  brains  of  the  racketeering 
conspiracy." 

Perhaps  the  White  House  Itself  would  care 
to  elaborate  on  the  clean  bill  of  health  given 
Callanan  last  year. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know,  also,  who 
urged  Attorney  General  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  pardon  this  notorious 
extortionist. 

The  evidence  of  law  violation  and  the 
possibility,  at  least,  of  the  Illegal  use  of  union 
funds  cries  aloud  for  Investigation. 

Everyone  who  believes  In  good  government 
win  not  be  content  until  strong  affirmative 
action  Is  taken  in  the-  cases  of  Lawler  and 
Callanan  and.  If  there  are  abuses  of  law  and 
trust,  as  we  strongly  suspect,  they  are 
thoroughly  aired  and  punished. 


(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 

Nov.  16,   19651 
The  Case  Against  the  Steamfitters 

The  Individual  steamfltter  In  this  area  Is 
probably  Just  as  good  an  American  as  any 
other  citizen,  but  his  union — Local  562 — has 
kept  more  business  out  of  St.  Louis  than  any- 
one else  can  bring  In.  It  Is  a  corrupting 
Influence  In  the  life  of  this  city. 

Businesses  not"  already  in  St.  Louis  steer 
clear  of  us  because  they  simply  will  not 
submit  to  the  steamfltters  gang  which  has 
the  highest  wage  scale  In  the  nation,  but 
whose  featherbeddlng  and  other  practices 
exorbitantly  hike  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

Contractors  using  steamfltters  cannot  even 
appoint  their  own  union  foremen.  They  have 


no  voice  In  hiring  their  own  union  employ- 
ees. They  must  take  whomever  the  union 
gives  them  and  have  no  control  whatsoever 
over  the  Job. 

Tills  is  contrary  to  the  universal  practice 
of  other  unions.  As  a  result,  the  steamfitters 
are  regarded  a^  the  worst  union  in  the  area 
and,  probably,  in  the  country  in  terms  of 
productivity  and  reasonable  co-operative  ef- 
fort. 

Some  people  may  say,  "Why  worry  about 
a  small  union  of  1,200  members?  A  group  that 
small,  no  matter  how  bad,  cannot  possibly 
do  any  harm."  They  could  not  be  more 
wrong. 

The  power  of  the  steamfitters  Is  sheer 
money.  Each  union  member  Is  forced  to  con- 
tribute $1  a  day,  $2  for  permit  holders,  to 
a  "voluntary"  fund  for  political  education. 
It  Is  "voluntary"  only  in  the  sense  that  he 
gives  It  or  he  doesn't  work. 

The  $250  annually  which  a  resident  steam- 
fitter  must  "give"  Is  more  than  the  average 
person  In  those  circumstances  contributes  to 
his  church,  the  United  Fund,  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  all  good  causes  combined;  yet  he  has 
no  choice. 

The  total  In  this  one  fund  amounts  to 
approximately  $600,000  a  year,  which  goes  to 
political  contributions  known  to  be  well  up 
In  six  figures  to  at  least  one  candidate  and 
very  well  up  In  five  figures  to  others. 

In  addition,  this  one  small  union  takes  In 
approxlmat.ely  $2,500,000  annually,  paid  solely 
by  the  employers  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  man- 
day  worked.  Benefits  seeping  down  to  the 
Individual  members  from  this  fund  seems 
curiously  limited  and  accountability  does 
not  exist. 

For  example,  several  years  ago  the  steam- 
fitters canceled  the  group  policy  bought  for 
their  members  with  one  of  the  best  and  most 
reputable  Insurance  companies  In  America 
and  took  out  policies  with  a  small  and  little 
known  company  in  Gary,  Ind. 

Curiously,  this  is  the  same  company  which 
sold  116,250  shares  of  stock  with  a  market 
vaUie  of  about  $5  per  share  to  Interested  St. 
Loulsans  with  good  union  contracts  at  $1  per 
share.  If  this  deal  doesn't  stink  to  high 
heaven,  none  ever  did.  It  Is  currently  being 
investigated   by   Federal   authorities. 

There  Is  no  applicable  law  governing  the 
disbursement  either  qt  the  $600,000  political 
slush  fund  or  the  $2,500,000  health  and  wel- 
fare plans.  This  is  a  shocking  loophole  and 
should  be  corrected  at  the  Federal  level. 

Meanwhile,  the  union  Is  controlled  by  Law- 
rence Callanan.  who  was  convicted  of  extor- 
tion and  served  six  years  In  a  Federal  prison, 
by  his  standby  and  lackey,  John  Lawler,  who 
was  Indicted  for  extortion,  but  strangely 
never  came  to  trial,  and  by  LawTence  Thomp- 
son, a  former  Teamster  convicted  of  extor- 
tion who  makes  sure  the  boys  "give"  their 
$1  a  day  political  contribution. 

Some  questionable  practices  maybe  have 
their  root  in  the  fact  that  Callanan,  Lawler 
and  the  like  are  able  to  make  massive  poli- 
tical contributions.  Lawler  recently  con- 
tributed $31,000  in  the  Friends  of  LBJ  and 
other  Democratic  committees.  Callanan  was 
able  to  compromise  $40,219  in  back  taxes  for 
$17,000  but  still  was  able  to  give  $2,000  to 
the  Democratic  National  Committee.  It 
probably  was  a  coincidence,  but  not  too 
long  before  that  a  presidential  commutation 
was  Issued  for  Callanan  who  promptly  re- 
sumed  his   role   in   union    affairs. 

With  the  power  afforded  them  by  the  mem- 
bers' "voluntary  gifts,"  the  steamfitters  can 
make  quite  some  political  hay.  One  of  their 
members  sits  In  the  Missouri  Senate  and  two 
are  In  the  Missouri  House  of  Representatives. 
There  is  talk  that  Lawler  himself  may,  In- 
deed, have  the  effrontery  to  run  for  a  vacancy 
In  the  State  Senate  for  which  he  was  beaten 
three  years  ago. 

Attorneys  or  proteges  have  been  appointed 
as  chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Elec- 
tion Commissioners  and  as  a  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court. 


Tiie  steamfitters  are  reaching  for  some  of 
the  highest  offices  in  Missouri  government 
and  their  influence  for  evil  will  expand  un- 
less checked  in  the  public  interest. 

The  entire  matter  cries  aloud  for  ventila- 
tion and  correction. 

Specifically,  the  District  Director  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  should  reopen  the  tax  compro- 
mise of  Crdlnnan  and  Investigate  the  amount 
paid  on  income  taxes  by  Callanan,  Lawler 
and  associates. 

Tlie  International  Steamfitters  Union 
should  Investigate  the  abuses  which  have 
brought — and  are  bringing — the  entire 
steamfltter  trade,  an  honorable  one  outside 
this  area.  Into  disrepute.  The  International 
Meatcutters  Union  straightened  out  a  far 
less  dangerous  situation  with  their  local,  and 
the  steamfitters  can  do  no  less. 

We  hope  that  Senator  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware and  Senator  McClellan  of  Arkansas  will 
Investigate  the  entire  mess  in  St.  Louis  and 
propose  corrective  Federal  legislation. 

The  United  States  Attorney.  Richard  D. 
FitzGlbbon,  has  announced  that  he  will  In- 
vestigate the  steamfitters  before  a  Federal 
grand  jury  In  Judge  Roy  Harper's  court.  We 
can  think  of  no  one  less  promising  to  con- 
duct such  an  investigation. 

FitzGlbbon  was  a  former  law  associate  of 
Morris  Shenker,  who  is  In  the  steamfltter 
business  up  to  his  eyebrows.  FitzGlbbon  was 
the  steamfitters'  choice  as  a  candidate  for 
Mayor  until  they  found  they  could  not  beat 
Al  Cervantes  In  the  primary.  FntzGibbon 
himself  represents  a  nice  balance  between 
ineptitude  and  laziness,  a  combination  hard 
to  beat. 

We  urge  the  Justice  Department,  consider- 
ing the  many  ramifications  of  the  insurance 
deal,  to  send  In  a  highly  qualified  special 
prosecutor  to  replace  FitzGlbbon  and  run  the 
investigation. 

The  steamfitters'  union  Is  of  personal  con- 
cern to  every  businessman  and  every  citizen 
In  this  area.  It  can  only  be  reformed  by  the 
good  offices  of  the  Justice  Department,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  courageous  Senators, 
and  a  courageous  grand  jury  In  Judge  Har- 
per's court,  and  by  an  aroused  public  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin! ,  I  want  to  point 
out  that  this  amendment  would  stop  the 
abuse  which  is  now  going  on  and,  at  the 
same  time,  would  not  jeopardize  the 
rights  of  any  union  member  or  stock- 
holder to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
party  of  his  choice. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  earlier,  this  is  simply  a  case  of 
deciding  whether  we  want  to  permit 
union  members  or  stockholders  of  cor- 
porations to  participate  voluntarily  in 
the  process  of  their  Government  by 
being  able  to  make  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. 

If  we  want  to  deprive  them  of  the 
right  which  the  courts  have  said  is  un- 
constitutional to  attempt,  as  the  distin- 
!?uished  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  Aas  pointed  out,  then  we  should 
vote  with  the  Senator  from  E>elawai'e. 
If  we  want  to  preserve  that  right  for 
them  and  give  them  the  right  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  conduct  of  this  great  Gov- 
ernment, then  we  should  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  Senate, 
but  I  cannot  let  go  unchallenged  the 
inference  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
that  the  adoption  of  my  amendment 
would  in  any  way  restrict  the  right  of 
any  American  citizen,  whether  he  be  a 
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member  of  a  union,  a  corporate  stock- 
holder, or  an  official  of  a  union  or  a  cor- 
poration, from  making  a  contribution  to 
the  party  of  his  choice.  There  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  the  amendment  which 
would  prevent  such  free  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
•  No.  283)  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams!. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Bible  I,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris!,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana IMr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  IMr.  Muekie],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  fMr.  Pas- 
tore],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mar>'land  [Mr.  Tydings]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Macnuson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
the  Senator  from-Georgia  fMr.  Rttssell]. 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smath- 
ERsl,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  WiiLiMvis]  are  necessarily  ab.sent. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  H\rt1.  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore],  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Randolph], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smath- 
ERSl,  the  Senator  from  Marj'land  (Mr. 
Tydings],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible],  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MagnusonI  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]. 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
INICK],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits].  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr  Percy],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CuR- 
Tisl  and  the  Senator  fi'om  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Morton]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Baker]  would  vote 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  -^vould  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  19, 
nays  46,  as  follows : 

(No.  243  Leg.] 
YEAS— 19 


Bennett 

Fong 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Hansen 

Smith 

Carlson 

Hlckenlooper 

Thurmond 

Case 

Holllngs 

Tower 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Williams,  Del. 

Dirksen 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Pannln 

MUler 

NAYS — 46 

Aiken 

Griffin 

Mondale 

AUott 

Gruenlng 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hill 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Hollard 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Proxmlre 

Burdick 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Ribicoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Long.  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Long,  La. 

Spong 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

McGec 

Yarborough 

Ervln 

McGovern 

Young.  Ohio 

Fulbright 

Mclntyre 

Gore 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING- 

-35 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Baker 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Bible 

Javits 

Pell 

Church 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Percy 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Randolph 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Russell 

Dominick 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Sjmington 

Harris 

Morse 

Tydings 

Hart 

Morton 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hartke 

Moss 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hatfield 

Murphy 

yea. 


So  the  amendment  (No.  283)  of  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  ihe 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PnOGRAM UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
there  will  be  no  more  votes  tonight.  The 
Senate  will  continue  its  consideration  of 
the  pending  business  tomorrow  when  it 
meets  at  10  o'clock. 

I  am  informed  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  that  he 
has  an  amendment  which  he  will  offer  in 
the  morning,  and  that  he  is  joining  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott]  in  the  offering  of  a  second 
amendment.  I  am  also  informed  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that 
he  would  like  to  have  not  to  exceed  1 
hour  on  each  of  the  two  amendments. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  half  an  hour  to  a  side. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes;  half 
an  hour  to  a  side. 


So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  which  is  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
and  with  the  amendment  which  Is  to  be 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Clark]  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  each 
amendment  of  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  understanding  is 
that,  in  deference  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  we  would 
have  no  actual  vote  before  12  o'clock 
noon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  delay 
any  vote  until  12  o'clock,  but  it  Is  the 
thought  of  the  leadership  that  we  might 
proceed  with  a  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ments and  possibly  have  the  votes  come 
at  12  o'clock  or  shortly  thereafter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Suppose 
there  are  amendments  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thought 
my  request  included  amendments  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  time  on  each  of  the  amend- 
ments to  which  I  have  just  referred  and 
the  amendments  thereto  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  the  amendment  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  1  hour  on  the  Clark 
amendment,  or  1  hour  on  that  amend- 
ment and  1  hour  on  amendments  there- 
to? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  on  the  Clark  amendments  and  all 
amendments  thereto  be  limited  to  1  hour 
on  each,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  mover  of  the  amendment 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  object.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  will  be  any  amendments  to  the 
amendments,  but  I  would  not  want  to 
be  in  the  position,  while  committees  are 
meeting,  when  there  may  be  three  or 
four  amendments  to  the  Clark  amend- 
ment, of  having  no  time  to  discuss  those 
amendments.  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  limita- 
tion of  1  hour  on  the  Clark  amendments, 
to  be  equally  divided,  and  1  hour  on  any 
amendment  thereto,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided. I  would  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WTRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  it  is  so  highly  un- 
likely that  there  will  be  amendments  to 
either  amendment  that  I  would  be  per- 
fectly content  to  go  along  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  would  have  to.  any- 
way. May  I  say  that  my  situation  is  such 
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that  my  time  Is  somewhat  limited.  I  feel 
we  will  "get  under  the  wire"  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  may  I  make  a  request? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  on  the  two 
amendments  by  me,  one  of  which  Is  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Scott,  the  time  be 
limited  to  1  hour  on  each  amendment,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  pro- 
ponent of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  on  any  amendments  to  either 
amendment  a  similar  amount  of  time 
will  be  permitted.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
would  the  Senator  from  Delaware  have 
any  objection  to  limiting  the  time  on 
amendments  to  amendments  to  30 
minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  the  amount  of  time 
should  be  the  same.  I  do  not  know  that 
any  amendments  would  be  offered,  but  I 
think  In  the  interest  of  good  legislation, 
we  ought  to  have  the  same  amount  of 
time.  We  do  not  know  what  the  other 
side  will  be  offering. 

The  PRESIDING  OF^CER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1880)  to  revise  the 
Federal  election  laws,  and  for  other  purposes, 
debate  on  amendments  numbered  291  and 
292  and  any  amendm.ent8  thereto,  be  limited 
to  1  hour  each,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  respectively  by  the  movers  of  the 
ELmendments  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
lir.  Cannon. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
September  12,  1967,  at  10  a'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  11, 1967 : 

FxsEBAi,  Trade  Commission 

Paul  Rand  Dlton,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  term  of 
7  years  from  September  26,  1967 — reappoint- 
ment. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  positions  indicated : 


Commissioner,  District  of  Columbia 
Walter  E.  Washington,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,   to  be  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  a  term  expiring  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1969— new  position. 

Assistant  to  the  Commissioner,  District  of 
Columbia 
Thomas  W.  Fletcher,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia — new  p>osi- 
tlon. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Thomas  H.  Nielsen,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  vice 
Leonard  Marks,  Jr. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Gulang,  Marcellno  C,  080814. 

To  be  majors 
Beebe,  John  M.,  080209.  * 

Donnelly,  Eugene  M.,  070686. 
Home,  Jasper  C,  Jr..  067018. 
Joyce,  Thomas  P.,  068365. 
Peiham,  Wendall  L.,  OF108271. 
Wallace,  Robert  G.,  074882. 

To  be  captains 

Abernethy,  Robert  J.,  OF101251. 

Abraham,  Bruce  R.,  093548. 

Absher,  Donald  E.,  093106. 

Aclnapura,  Joseph  N.,  OP100231. 

Adams,  Elcle,  093108. 

Adams.  Glen  T.,  089659. 

Adams,  John  R.,  Ill,  093109. 

Adcock,  Jerry  W.,  089661. 

Albertson,  Tom  L.,  097275. 

Aldlnger,  Robert  R.,  OFl 06045. 

Alexander,  Junius  R.,  OF109053. 

.Alexander,  Terry  L..  093551. 

Alfaro,  Daniel  V.,  092282. 

Allen.  AlexL.,  091737. 

Allen,  Kenneth  D.,  OP102397. 

Alley,  James  H„  OF104184. 

Alllgood,  Ray  L.,  Jr.,  098034.  — 

Allison,  William  T.,  089670. 

Almqulst,  Tod  P.,  OFl 00503. 

Alpern,  Stephen  I.,  092285. 

Altmeyer,  James  E.,  093552. 

Altorfer,  WUUam  G.,'092286. 

Alvarez-Oarcla.  Lulz.  089672. 

Alvls,  John  M.,  099624. 

Anchor,  Leonard  J.,  095205. 

Anckaitls.  William.  094909. 

Anderson.  Charles,  099040. 

Anderson,  David  W.,  094435. 

Anderson,  James  Y.,  089679. 

Andrew,  Edward  L  ,  092290. 

Anjier,  Louis  J  ,  Jr.,  092291. 

Anselm,  Donald  C,  093554. 

Apfel,  Paul  W. ,091744. 

Arata,  Thomas  C,  OF102800. 

Archambeau,  Jason  R.,  092293. 

Armstrong,  Alan  P.,  093555. 

Armstrong,  Charles.  093556. 

Arnold.  Billy  R.,  092294. 

Arnold,  Wallace  C,  OF100234. 

Arthur,  James  F.,  Jr.,  093110. 

Arthur,  Warren  A..  089689. 

Atkins,  George  C,  096940. 

Atkins,  Thomas  H.,  OF106487. 

Atkinson.  John  H..  099605. 

Authler,  Edward  E  ,  091748. 

Avery,  John,  Jr.,  094361. 

Babbitt,  Leroy  A.,  Jr..  093558. 

Bacon.  Carlton  E.,  093559. 

Baena,  George,  098257 

Bains.  WllUam  J..  092301. 

Balrd,  Thomas  H.,  093560. 

Baker.  Donald  D  ,  OF  105608. 

Baker.  James  D.,  093114. 

Baker,  James  E.  OFl 00843. 

Bakkeby.  William  M.,  093351. 

Balda.  Jerome  F.,  092306. 

Baldwin.  Byron  S.,  093561. 

Baldwin.  Joseph  A.,  094844. 


Bangasser.  Predrlc  D.  H..  092307. 
Bankson.  Peter  R.,  092308. 
Barber.  John  T..  OF109507. 
Barboxir.  Donald  A..  093562. 
Barnes.  Bruce  A..  092310. 
Barney,  Daniel  G..  093564. 
Barrlnger,  Ronald  W.,  OF108106. 
Bartay.  Tandy  E.,  094437. 
Bartels.  Steven  E..  094438. 
Bartlett,  Charles  M.,  092313. 
Battle.  Brendan  J.,  093565. 
Bavts,  Robert  J.,  in.  093353. 
Beal,  Patrick  G.,  093354. 
Becker,  Harvey  A.,  094846. 
Beckett,  Ronald  L.,  093567. 
Becking,  Ernest  A.,  093355. 
Bee,  Arlen  E.,  OF104374. 
Beebe,  Merrell  S.,  OF100409. 
Behrenhausen,  Richard  A.,  Jr  ,  093563. 
Belnhacker,  Neal  D..  091516. 
Bellamy,  Anthony  R..  093117.^ 
Bender.  Joseph  F.,  091752. 
Bender,  Lynn  A..  093570. 
Bennett.  Andrew  F.,  093571. 
Bennett,  Clyde  R.,  Jr.,  OF102632. 
Benson,  Roger  R.,  096945. 
Bent.  Robert  E.,  OF100559. 
Benton.  Hubert  F..  097460. 
Bentz,  William  A.,  093357. 
Benvenuto,  James  V..  OP102406. 
Bergeron,  Andrew  L.,  OF103798. 
Bergman,  John  F.,  Jr.,  OF105616. 
Berlnato,  John  J.,  093574. 
Berkley,  Clyde  J.,  092322. 
Berman,  Jay  M.,  D92324. 
Bernard,  Robert  K.,  093575. 
Bernardl,  Roger  L.,  092325. 
Berra.  Louis  C,  Jr.,  093576. 
Bertoccl,  David  I.,  OP108115. 
Besemer,  Ellsworth,  090324. 
Bevans.  Nathan  E..  092327. 
Bever,  Lawrence  M..  092328. 
Blemeck.  John  F.,  IV,  095578. 
Biese.  John  J.,  Jr.,  OF105619. 
Binkewlcz,  Joseph  B..  O  92332. 
Blnzer,  Solomon  V.,  098334. 
Blondl,  Richard  M  ,  091759. 
Bird.  Samuel  R..  092334. 
Bird,  William  W..  090621. 
Blsantz,  Anthony  E..  OF102410. 
Bltgood,  John  J.,  092335. 
Blackburn.  John  T..  092224. 
Blackwell,  Joseph  W.,  092336. 
Blair,  John  D.,  IV,  093120. 
Blair,  Robert  H.,  096736, 
Blake,  William  B.,  094276. 
Blanda,  Frank  T.,  093578. 
Blesse,  James  S.,  093579. 
Blount,  Howard  P..  Jr.,  093124. 
Boomer,  George  M..  OF105329. 
Boehman,  Richard  J.,  092338. 
Boeve,  Lucas,  m,  093580. 
Boland,  Jlmmie  D..  OF10024a 
Bolton,  Peter  A.,  095429. 
Bon,  VlrgllD..093125. 
BonvUIe,  George  P.,  092340. 
Boone,  George  P.,  OF1038O1. 
Borg.  Charles  T.,  089844. 
Born,  William  J.  T.  M..  093582. 
Bortel.  James  L..  Jr.,  OF102414. 
Bosarge,  Frederick  C,  093126. 
Bostdorf,  John  M.,  093127. 
Bourland,  James  T.,  OF104381. 
Bowe.  Matthew  A.,  Jr..  092342. 
Bowe,  Robert  M.,  OF100241. 
Bowers,  Billy  J.,  OF103803, 
Bowles.  Norixjrn  S..  092343. 
Bowman.  Forest  J  .  097467. 
Box.  Joe  M.,  OF100964. 
Boyce,  Donald  A.,  098428. 
Boyce.  John  P.,  095435. 
Boyd,  Qulnton  P.,  093128. 
Boyd,  William  L.,  096740. 
Boyer,  Albert  J..  OF100939. 
Boylan,  Peter  J..  Jr..  093583. 
Bradford,  William  B..  093584. 
Bragg,  Stacy  C,  093586. 
Brandon,  Eddie  L.,  OF103094. 
Brannon.  John  D..  092352. 
Breen.  John  P..  092354. 
Brer.nan.  Lawrence.  092356. 
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Brennan,  Richard  P.,  092357. 
Breslln,  Michael  G.,  093587. 
Brldgman,  Cain  A.,  094167. 
Brlggs,  Duncan  D.,  Jr.,  094569. 
Brlnkley,  Ulyus  O..  090632. 
Brltton.  Johnnie  W.,  OF106517. 
Brltz.  Ronald  J.,  092281. 
Brock.  WUU  E.,  089849. 
Brooks,  Delbert  R.,  096949. 
Brooks,  Ronald  E.,  092359. 
Brost.  Daryl  P.,  093133. 
Brown,  Edward  A,  III.  093588. 
Brown,  James  P.,  092361. 
Brown,  Jerry  L.,  OP101909. 
Brown,  John  L  ,  095639. 
Brown.  Joseph,  Jr.,  OF105636. 
Brown,  Raymond  A.,  OP108126. 
Brown.  Reginald  J.,  093590. 
Brown.  Robert  A.,  094168. 
Brown,  Roland  P.,  092363. 
Brown.  Wlllard  G.,  092365. 
Browning,  Robert  W.,  091172. 
Broyles,  Robert  P.,  092366. 
Brummett,  Henry  U.  B.,  093134. 
Bruner.  Edward  P.,  093591. 
Bryan.  Joe  S..  089775. 
Bryan,  Wallace  A.,  091776. 
Buckles,  Harvey  I..  091778. 
Buckner,  Richard  A.,  093592. 
Budge,  Larry  D.,  093593. 
Buntyn.  William  A.,  OFl 0987. 
Burch,  Charles  G.,  OF102825. 
Burch,  Edgar  P.,  Ill,  092371. 
Burchell,  Gall  P.,  093595. 
Burdlck,  Raymond  C.  089780. 
Burgess,  Douglas  R.,  092372. 
Burgess,  Peter  D.,  093596. 
Burlas.  Joseph  E.,  Jr..  OP109874. 
Burns,  Charles  P.,  Jr.,  093597. 
Burns,  Clifford  H.,  OF100635. 
Burns,  Robert  A.,  093598. 
Burton.  Lance  J.,  095237. 
Burwell.  Rodney  P.,  094370. 
Bury.  Robert  H.,  091781. 
Busdlecker.  Roy  P.,  093599. 
Bushdlecker,  WllUam  A..  OP100682. 
Butler,  David  H..  094998. 
Butler,  Irvln  S..  Jr.,  099171. 
Butterworth,  Larry,  093600.        ^ 
Butts.  Don  E..  OFl'008(X). 
Bvrd,  Johnnie  P.,  094171, 
Byrne,  Alan  H.,  OP109525. 
Byrnes,  James  P.,  099560. 
Cain.  Robert  S.,  Jr..  093601. 
Cairns,  Robert  B,,  093602. 
Caldwell,  Robert  C,  089545. 
Caldwell.  Robert  W..  OP105640, 
Calhoun.  Pvichard  W.,  099619. 
Callahan,  Joseph  C.  089796. 
Callander,  Robert  D.,  094172. 
Callender.  William  E.,  089797. 
Campbell.  Dale  G.,  Jr.,  093603. 
Campbell,  Jerry  P..  097509. 
Campbell,  John  G.,  093137. 
Campbell,  John  L.,  093604. 
Campbell,  Larry  D.,  094372. 
Campbell,  Verne  D.,  093138. 
Canady,  Robert  G..  OP106074. 
Canarlna,  Arnold  R..  097568. 
Candler,  Harry  W.,  Jr.,  OF105344. 
Cansler.  Joe  C,  OF106535. 
Carabln.  Dan  L.,  OF101957. 
Carbonl,  John  N.,  093139. 
Cargile,  James  P.,  Jr.,  093605. 
Carlos,  Thomas  P..  OP102427. 
Carlson.  Gunnar  C,  093606. 
Carlton,  Terry  M.,  089801. 
Carney,  Roger  F.  X.,  089802. 
CaroUo,  Samuel  A.,  091179. 
Carr.  John  M..  089803. 
Carson,  Robert  A.,  085498 
Carter,  George  W.,  OF104389. 
Carter,  Lewis  L.,  OF109530. 
Carter,  Norman  D.,  OFl  10200. 
Carter,  Randall  O.,  094447. 
Carter,  Robert  A.,  OF110201. 
Carver.  William  G.,  097891. 
Casanl.  Andrew  B.,  093610. 
Cash.  Justin  C.  Jr.,  OF104390. 
Casto.  James  G..  093141. 
Cavender,  Jerry  W.,  091790. 
Cavezza,  Carmen  J.,  094373. 
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Ceccon,  Claude  R.,  094177, 
Cephas.  Leonard  M.,  092388. 
Chaffln,  Harry  J..  089812. 
Chamberlln,  Charles,  Jr.,  093374. 
Champagne,  Shelton  J.,  Jr.,  092390. 
Chandler,  Charles  E.,  093375. 
Chandler,  William  S.,  093613. 
Chapman,  Jimmy  R.,  OF102028. 
Chauvin,  Charles  E.,  092391. 
Chelberg,  Robert  D„  093615. 
Chen,  William  S.,  089929. 
Chester,  Michael  Q..  094374. 
Child,  John,  090519. 
Chin,  James  R.,  091793. 
Chlsholm.  Leonard  H.,  091568. 
Chism,  J.  W..  093617. 
Chrlstensen,  Don  T.,  OF102029. 
Christophersen.  Frederick  N.,  089818. 
Cisneros,  Marc  A.,  092396. 
Claassen,  Walter  E.,  093618. 
Clark,  Daniel  R.,  091190. 
Clark.  Herman  J..  097643. 
Clark.  Thomas  S.,  093143. 
Clarke,  Gordon  M.,  093620. 
Clarke,  Richard  D.,  093621. 
Clawson,  Lucien  B.,  097099. 
demons,  Damon  L.,  093286. 
Clifton,  Fred  R.,  OF103340. 
Clough,  Stanley  M.,  093623. 
Coates,  Thomas  E.,  OF109095. 
Cochran,   Alexander   S.,    Jr.,   092401. 
Cody,  Michael  A.,  099626. 
Cohen,  Robert  E.,  OF105644. 
Cole,  Warner  B.,  096956. 
Coleman,  Gerald  C,  OF105651. 
Collier,  WllUam  P.,  OF109883. 
Collins.  Francis  C,  089837. 
Colwell,  Edison  T.,  091797. 
Colwell.  Richard  J..  OP104401. 
Compton.  Martin  A.,  093625. 
Conley.  Wlllard  C,  093627, 
Conlin,  Thomas  J..  OP109102. 
Conner,  Dan  A.,  093628. 
Connolly.  James  C.  093629. 
Conway,  Peter,  094182. 
Cook,  Garry  M.,  093632. 
Cook,  Jay  C,  093633. 
Cooke,  Joseph  D..  Jr  ,  OF106083. 
Cooksev.  James  K  .  093148. 
Cooley,  Robert  H,.  OF102836. 
Cooper,  Gary  R..  093149. 
Cooper,  Nelson  J.,  099495. 
Copeland,  Richard  L.,  089700. 
Copeland.  William  C,  092407. 
Corcoran.  James  R.,  093634. 
Cornelson,  John  C,  093637. 
Coseo,  David  P.,  091703 
Coston,  James  G  ,  099614. 
Ooston,  Morris  L.,  092408. 
Cote,  Donald  L.,  096959. 
Coulter.  Holland  B.,  093638. 
Couvilllon,  Donald  A.,  093640. 
Covington,  Benjamin  W.,  in,  093641. 
Covington.  Everett,  OFl 00744. 
Cowan,  Bruce  M.,  093642. 
CowUng,  Bobby  W.,  092410. 
Cox,  William  W.,  089749. 
Coyle.  Fred  W. ,093152 
Coyne,  Michael,  093644. 
Craft,  Morris  H.,  OF102839. 
Craig,  Norton  W.,  II.  089979. 
Crawley,  Joe  B  ,  099302. 
Crelghton,  Wiliiam  S.,  Jr.,  089853. 
Cressler,  Walter  L.,  O9980fi. 
Crews,  Ephraim  W.,  Jr.,  093645. 
Crlsler,  Herbert  T„  OF103462. 
Crittenden,  John  H..  099303. 
Cronln,  Daniel  P.,  OF110218. 
Crowder,  George  L.,  092415. 
Crowell,  Norman  T.,  096960. 
Crowson.  Wiliiam  L.,  OF101807. 
Crowther,  James  I.,  093646. 
Crumlev,  Dennis  V..  092416. 
Crumley.  Michael  H..  092417. 
Crump,  Harry  F.,  092418. 
Cuccaro.  Joseph,  089861. 
Cuccaro,  Joseph  T.,  OF100253, 
Cullum,  Richard  O..  093647. 
Culp.  Clovls  R.,  089863. 
Cumlngs,  Thayer,  OFl 06560. 
Cximmlugs,  Patrick  W..  091670. 
Cunningham,  Norman  N.,  093648. 


Curclo,  Anthony  J.,  090009. 
Cushman,  James  M.,  089867. 
Custer.  Bert  H.,  093649. 
Cuthbert.  Thomas  R.,  093650. 
Cuttell,  Dee  E.,  093381. 
Czuberkl,  Joseph  A.,  093651. 
Daignault,  David  W.,  092422. 
Dallv,  Jerry  R.,  089869. 
Dale,  Harold  L.,  Jr.,  OF105371. 
Dalglelsh,  Grant  B.,  093653. 
Daniel,  James  P.,  089855. 
Danlelson,  Jerls  A.,  090340. 
Danlloff,  Frederick  D..  093654. 
Danner,  Malcolm  A.,  099304. 
Dauner,  Robert  P.,  099811. 
Dascanio.  John  L,  091803. 
Dauber.  Peter  P.,  099634. 
Davidson,  Paul  R.,  092425. 
Davis,  Charles  L  ,  Jr.,  089875. 
Davis.  David  W.,  098519. 
Davis,  James  R.,  093385. 
Davis,  Norman  J.,  099635. 
Davis,  Thomas  J  .  092427. 
De  Blaslo,  Robert  L.,  092428. 
De  Prle,  Michael  C,  097299. 
De  Vrles.  Paul  T.,  093656. 
De  Witt.  Howard  S.,  093657. 
De  Young,  Clarence,  OF102450. 
Dearlove,  James  W.,  OF102448. 
Degener,  Wellington  P.,  089887. 
"  Del  Favero,  Robert  V  .  091573. 
Denney.  Steve  H..  093659. 
Desantls,  Edward.  091381. 
Dewar,  John  D.,  093661. 
Dlcaprlo,  Anthony.  OF102345. 
Dickinson,  Curtis  L..  094380. 
Dickson,  Robert  C,  093663. 
Dlerklng,  Irwin  S  ,  094381. 
Dilkes,  Fred  A..  093158. 
Dill,  Paul  H.,  099818 
DlUard,  Walter  S  ,  093664. 
Dluzyn,  David  A.,  093665. 
Doak,  Peter,  092442. 
Dobrzelecki.   Eugene,   OF101883. 
Dobyns,  James  W.,  OP109114. 
Doff.  Lawrence  D.,  OF108151. 
Doherty,  Alfred  C  ,  093666. 
Doherty,  James  W.,  093668. 
Dolan,  Edward  093159. 
Doleman,  Edgar  C.  Jr.,  092443, 
Dombrowskl,  Philip  G.,  093669. 
Domingo,  Anselmo  R.,  092444. 
Dooley,  John  P.,     OF104411. 
Dorr,  John  M.,  093670. 
Dorrance,  James  M.,  OF106099. 
Dow,  Richard  H.,  092446. 
Dow.  WlUlam  A.,  092447. 
Dowdle,  Marlon  W.,  OF103242. 
Downer,  George  R.,  OFl 00673. 
Downey,  Arthur  J.,  Jr  ,  093671. 
Downing.  Harry  E,.  093673. 
Doyle,  William  J.,  089903. 
Dreska,  John  P..  091464 
Drlscoll,  William  J.,  099825. 
Drum,   Ted  E.,  99243. 
Dubov,  Brace  J.,  095011. 
Duff,  John  A.,  089909. 
Dunaway,  Fred  C,  OF102342. 
Duncan,  Garrett  E.,  094924. 
Duncan,  Jerry  G..  089911. 
Duncan,  Wallace  H.,  OF105662. 
Dunham,  John  M  ,  096455, 
Dunn,  Carle  E.,  097396. 
Dunning.  David  G..  OF104023. 
Dunning,  Robert  M.,  093674. 
Durel.  Francis  M  ,  092450. 
Durham,  Robert  S.,  092451. 
Durian,  Ronald  S.,  089915. 
Dwlnell.  Richard  E.,  093394. 
Dye,  Joseph  D  ,  OF100262. 
Dyer,  Robert  E.,  089917. 
Dver.  Travis  N..  0936T5. 
Dzlnlch,  Kurt  S  .  097804. 
Dzwonkiewicz,  Richard  J  ,  092463. 
Earle.  Richard  H  .  096368. 
Eaton,  David  G.,  093676. 
Eaton.  Hal  S.,  092454. 
Ebaugh,  Christian  M,.  094525. 
Eby,  Clifford  J..  092456. 
Edgar.  WUliam  P..  OFl  10233. 
Edge,  James  G.,  OF108164. 
Edwards,  Richard  C,  OF106583. 
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Edward  Robert  T.,  091814. 
Egan.  Francis  C,  0936T7. 
Eggleston,  Michael  A.,  093678. 
ElelBon,  John  A.,  093879. 
Ellond,  Michael  D..  093660. 
Elaele,  Prederlclc  W.,  OFlOlOSe. 
Ekman,  Michael  E.,  093681. 
Elderd,  Raymond  K..  095312. 
Elfman.  Charles  B.,  091817. 
Ellegood,  Michael  S.,  099312. 
Elliott,  John  D..  OP100264. 
Elliott.  Thomas  H.,  099835. 
Enfield.  Samuel  W.,  093682. 
Erbacher,  Richard  P.,  OF102884. 
Erhardt,  Pranklyn  A..  093683. 
Eatep,  Bobby  G.,  089934. 
Evana,  Alexander  R..  093686. 
Evans,  Donald  L.,  096801. 
Evans.  Floyd  L.,  092460. 
Eveland,  Edward  L..  095316. 
Eveleth.  Robert  G..  093687. 
Evetta.  James  K.,  Jr.,  093688. 
Palaon.  James  C.  092462. 
Falat,  David  O.,  089935. 
Fanning,  Richard  H..  093690. 
■      Parmer.  Robert  E..  OP100266. 
Faschlng.  George  H.,  090286. 
Paubel.  Gordon  J..  099839. 
Peatherston,  Jimmy  J..  092468. 

Fenlon.  James  A.,  091821. 

Penn,  Harlan  L..  Jr.,  089941. 

Ferguson,  Jack  W..  094527. 

Ferguson,  Paul  S.,  092471. 

Fernandez.  Robert  V.,  089943. 

Perrlng,  Theodore  J.,  095318. 

Petterolf.  Robert  J..  OF102460. 

Peuerbacher,  Charles,  OF106594. 

Plncher.  Jerry  W..  OP108166. 

Flshburne.  Francis  J.,  Jr.,  093692. 

Fisher,  John  W..  089947. 

Pitch,  Kenneth  L.,  092473. 

Plack,  Gary  L..  093693. 

Flanagan.  Joseph  J..  097117. 

FLuilgan.  Desmond  W..  092476. 

Platley.  Thomas  M..  097551. 

Fletcher.  Tyrone  P..  092477. 

Foley.  La  Velle,  M..  093170. 

Fonken.  Stanley  L.,  092479. 

Ford,  James  L.,  OF109127. 

Ford,  William  R.,  093694. 

Fordham.  James  E.,  Jr..  OP105672. 

Foreman.  Le  Roy  P..  097524. 

Forrest.  George  G.,  097060. 

Forster.  Paul  A..  OP105673. 

Possum.  Raymond  O.,  OF109917. 

Poster.  Edward  S.,  Jr..  092480. 

Poster.  Harry  G..  III.  092481. 

Fox,  James  H..  093171. 

Pox.  Louis  W..  091587. 

Frank.  John  J..  091827. 

Frankenberger,  Charles  E..  Jr.,  089965. 

Frazler.  Dean  S.,  093696. 

Freese,  Jon  A..  OP105396 

Freltag.  William  W..  089969. 

French,  Larry  T..  093410. 

Prlant,  Fritz,  099648. 

Frlnger.  John  W..  Jr..  OP106604. 

Fritz.  Marten  D..  093698. 

Prix,  Robert  S..  093699. 

Frost,  Dean  R  ,  092655. 

Prusclante.  William  J..  Jr^..  092484. 

Funderburk.  Ranald  N  ,  092329. 

Gabriel.  Henmar  R.,  093700. 

Gaddy,  William  D.,  OF102879. 

Gallagher,  Donald  M.,  092005. 

G.illegos,  Luis  E.,  OF105473. 

Gallo,  Anthor.v  J..  Jr..  096969. 

Galluccl,  John  V..  092490. 

Gamble.  William  R.,  OP102334.. 

Ganderson,  Martin  L..  093702. ' 

Gannett.  Robert  W..  091239. 

Gantt,  John  R.,  OF105401. 

Garcia.  Manuel.  091836. 

G.arcla.  Miguel  A.,  091241. 

Garcla-Correa,  Jose,  091240. 

Gardner,  Charles  E  ,  093704. 

Gardner,  William  C,  092491. 

Garens,  Ralph  W.,  Jr.,  093705. 
Garretson,  Ralph  B.,  093706. 

Garrett,  Billy  R.,  OP102188. 

GatUn.  Jerri.-  D.,  097306. 
Gelger,  Kenneth  H..  093707. 
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Geoffrlon,  David  L.,  OF106613. 
Gervaslnl,  Richard.  OF104140. 
Glbbs.  Homer  J..  091590. 
Gibson.  Francis  L.,  093708. 
Glddens,  James  L..  OP102471. 
Gilbert.  Nicholas  C.  093709. 
Gillespie.  Prank  W..  093711. 
GUmour,  Adam  S.,  OP108177. 
Glorglannl,  B.irbaro  P.,  099321. 
Glrard.  Ronald  E..  OF102883. 
Girouard.  Richard  J..  097307. 
Glabus.  Edmund  J..  092500. 
Glass,  Robert  R..  II,  093713. 
Glelchenhaus,  David  P..  093714. 
Godln.  Roger  A  ,  092502. 
Goff,  Gordon  D.,  O92503. 
Goldberg.  Edward  B.,  OF106620. 
Goldstlne.  James  A.,  093175. 
Goldtrap,  John  W.,  093716. 
Gole.  Hear\-  G.,  0903040. 
Golvach,  Duane  J..  092504. 
Gomez.  Augustine.  OP105425. 
Gonzalez,  Carlos  M..  093175. 
Goodell.  Eugene  K.,  093717. 
GwKiln,  Marlon  J  ,  Jr..  OF103833. 
Gooding.  Warren  M.,  093177. 
Goodloe.  Gail  E.,  Jr.,  091591. 
Goodman,  Michael  L.,  091843. 
Goodwin.  Lake  G.,  093178. 
Gordon,  Thomas  R..  093718. 
Gorrell.  Stanley  L..  OF102473. 
Oors,  Kenwood  J.,  092507. 
Goss.  Joseph  B..  Jr..  092508. 
Graham.  Barry  P..  092509. 
Graham,  Leonard  T.,  089976. 
Graham,  Robert  G.,  OF110262. 
Grannemann,  Rodney  P..  093719. 
Granrud,  Jerome  H..  099322. 
Grant,  Lawrence  M.,  095648. 
Graves.  Howard  D..  093721. 
Gray.  Peter  A..  092510. 
Grazulls.  Louis  A..  092512. 
Green.  Charles  S..  Jr..  093722. 
Green,  Grant  S.,  Jr.,  090002. 
Green,  Larry  K  ,  099323. 
Green.  Thomas  G.,  089493. 
Green,  William  V.,  OP102476. 
Greenberg,  Harold,  093180. 
Greene.  Channlng  M.,  093723. 
Greene.  William  E.,  OF106630. 
Greenwood.  Ronald  L..  092513. 
Greer.  Donald  R  ,  093181. 
Gregory,  Joel  E..  092514. 
Grelf.  William  J.,  090006. 
Grenler.  Paul  W..  OP1.02478. 
Grier.  Edward  G.,  Jr  ,  092060. 
Griffin,  Eldred  E..  OP109141. 

Griffith,  Ronald  H..  094755. 

Griffiths,  William  R..  093724. 

Grindell.  Chelsey  V..  099854. 

Gripkev,  Edward  M  ,  091853. 

Groesbeck.  Wesley  A..  093182. 

Grontch,  Bruce  J.,  093726. 

Gross,  Joseph  C.  III.  OP106635. 

GufTey,  WUllam  R.,  090014. 

Guller,  Douglas  C,  090016. 

Gulndon,  Richard  G.,  090017. 

Guthrie,  John  D.,  093728. 

Haas,  Charles  N.,  093729. 

Haddock.  Argle  E..  OP102482. 

Halse.  J.imes  R.  093731. 

Halblelb.  Duane  W.,  092516. 

Hnlbman,  Robert  A.,  OP109146. 

Hale,  Donald  E..  OP102484. 

Hale.  WUllam  M..  093732. 

Hall.  Bruce  W..093184. 

Hall.  Edward  Y..  091B56. 

Hall,  Henrv  W..  OP102485. 

Hallum,  Joe  K.,  OF1021S6. 

Halpln.  Daniel  W.,  093734. 

Halstead   Bruce  B.,  093735. 

Hamby.  Larry  B..  093433. 

Hamilton,  Robert  B  ,  093736. 

Hannon.  Harold  M..  093738, 

Hinsell,  Charles  R.,  093739. 

Hansen.  Carl  T..  093740. 

Hansen.  David  G..  099857. 

Hanson.  Morris  P..  Jr..  093741. 

Harden,  Mcnrce  B..  093742. 

Hardlman,  Robert  R.,  093743. 

Harman,  Richard  A.  092522. 

Harmon,  Charles  E..  094393. 


Harmon,  James  J.,  093744. 

Harmon.  William  E..  090031. 
Harper,  Donald  W..  094198. 
Harrell,  Charles  J..  093425 
Harrell.  Ernest  J..  OP100765. 
Harrington.  Marshall  E.,  093748. 
Harrington.  Peter  P.,  OP109151. 
Harris,  Benjamin  T.,  091860. 
Harris.  Benny  R.  S.,  089687. 
Harris,  David  J.,  091861, 
Harris,  Jack  L„  OF105692. 
Harris,  Robert  N.,  093190. 
Harris,  Robert  P.,  093747. 
Harrison,  Joseph  J.,  097127. 
Hartley,  Benjamin  W.,  096647. 
Harvey.  Jan  V.,  093749. 
Harvey,  WUllam  R.,  OF104443. 
Hastings.  David  A..  093750. 
Hatch,  Robert  W.,  092526. 
Hathaway.  Frank  A..  OP101820. 
Hathaway.  WUllam  E.,  093751. 
Haupt,  Jerome  L.,  OPI09939. 
Hayes,  James  S.,  093192. 
Hayes,  John  H.,  096978. 
Haygood,  James  L.,  093193. 
Hazelwood,  Robert  R.,  OF102491. 
Head,  WUllam  J..  OF109943. 
Heard,  Wayne  L..  099862. 
Heath.  Roderick  C,  OF106132. 
Heathman,  Jlmmle  J.,  099863. 
Hebert,  John  M.,  091865. 
Hedges,  John  W.,  OP100279. 
Heffner,  Albert  R..  OP102904. 
Helberg.  WiUiam  L.,  093752. 
Heiden,  Elden  W.   OF102905. 
Helman,  Charles  N..  093753. 
Helmdahl.  Peter  D  .  093754. 
Henderson.  Paul  R.,  093196. 
Henderson  Thyrone  L..  094199. 
Hendrlck,  Thomas  G.,  089706. 
Henk.  Harold  A.,  092539. 
Henry,  George  E.  Jr.,  090058. 
Henry.  Larry  P..  094465. 
Herndon.  Doyle  L..  092541. 
Heron.  Bruce  G..  093756. 
Herrlck.  Robert  M.,  093757. 
Herzog,  Joseph  E  ,  093197, 
Herzog.  Lawrence  A..  092543. 
Heslord,  Jonn  P.,  090856. 
Hester.  David  P..  099330. 
Hewett.  James  D..  OP101170. 
Hlbbs.  William  N..  092544. 
Hickev,  John  P.,  090275. 
Hlckev.  WUllam  J..  093430. 
Higginbotham.  Heston  W.,  Ill,  093760. 
Higglnbotham,  Jerry.  099867. 
Higginbotham,  Reginald  P„  093198. 
Higgins,  John  M  ,  OF101278, 
Hlghtower.  Thomas  K..  089905. 
Hilbv,  Leslie  E..  OF100992. 
Hill,  George  R..  094395. 
Hill.  Wilmer  D.,  092067. 
HlUer.  Herbert  L.,  092546. 
HilUer.  Prlngle  P.,  093761. 
Hlmmelsbach.  Robert  B..  092547. 
Hinton.  Richard  J  .  093431. 
Hitti.  John  L..  099872. 
Hittner.  Anthony  L..  091271. 
Hodell,  Charles  B..  OP3764. 
Hodge,  James  D.,  092550 
Hodges.  Harold  H..  093766. 
Hodgson.  George  G.,  092551. 
Hofmann.  Ronald  A..  OP102915. 
Holder,  Alex  M.,  Jr..  094202. 
HoUev.  John  C.  C«3201. 
Hollingsworth,  Malcolm  L..  OP102917. 
HoUis,  Nell  B..  OF101824. 
HoUowav.  Rex  L..  OF103849. 
Holly.  Frank  D..  Jr..  OF101184. 
Holmberg,  Bruce  P.,  093767. 
Holter,  John  H  .  092555. 
Holton.  Quinton.  II,  093768. 
Hone.  Gerald  J..  099076. 
Hooks.  Harold  V..  039652. 
Hooper,  Donald  M..  098017. 
Hope.  Terrill  C,  094204. 
Hopkins.  Norman  P.,  OF106142. 
Horan.  Earl  C,  Jr.,  093770. 
Horsman,  George  L.,  OP103851. 
Horton,  John  B  .  OF100287. 
Horvath.  John  M..  092258. 
Horv£.th,  Richard  L..  OF109950. 
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Hougen.  WU/iam  E..  OP104463. 
Howard.  Ronald  G..  092561. 
Hoy,  Pate.  II.  093771. 
Hruby,  Kenneth  L.,  093773. 
Hudson,  Donald  L.,  OF102201. 
Hudson.  Richard  L.,  096985. 
Huff,  Harold  L.,  Jr..  OP100430. 
Hughes.  Billy  M..  092565. 
Hughes.  Patrick  R..  092663. 
Hughes,  Talbert  W.,  093774. 
Humphrey,  David  B..  092568. 
Hunt.  John  W.,  093516. 
Hunt,  Richard,  099664. 
Hunter,  Starling  D.,  098031. 
Hutcheson.  John  D.,  091280. 
Hutsell,  Howard  H..  093203. 
Hyde.  Gary  R..  093775. 
Hyde.  Thomas  A..  HI.  097924. 
Ingram.  Donald  C.  OP101263. 
Ingram,  Kenneth  A..  091611. 
Innls,  Joseph  P.,  OF108209. 
Isom,  William  G.,  OF106662. 
Jacko,  Victor  W,,  094472. 
Jackson.  Michael  G.,  092572. 
Jackson,  Richard  K..  093777. 
Jackson.  Robert  R.,  096990. 
Jacobson,  Joseph  D..  091881. 
James,  Henry  L..  093206. 
James.  Kenneth  G..  OP102928. 
Janoska,  Robert  L.,  093778. 
Jansen,  Edward  M.,  091283. 
Janusz,  Edward  R..  OF102507. 
Jarman.  Edward  E..  092424. 
Jarock,  Norman  E..  099885. 
Jarrett,  Bryqn  S.,  OP109175. 
Java,  John  J.,  Jr.,  093779. 
Jeffers,  Walter,  092577. 
Jenrette,  Albert  W.,  OP102204. 
Jess.  Larry  L..  OFl  10288. 
Jeszenszky,  John  P.,  091225. 
Jeter,  James  W..  Jr..  OP100294. 
Jewell,  James  O.,  OF102508. 
Jinks.  James  H..  Jr..  OF108213. 
Jobe.  Kenneth  D.,  OF96687. 
Johansson,  Stephen  E.,  092582. 
Johnson.  Ben  A..  097925. 
Johnson,  Bruce  G.,  OF102205. 
Johnson,  Carl  H.,  Jr..  092583. 
Johnson,  Douglas  W..  091886. 
Johnson,  Emmett  P.,  093209. 
Johnuson,  James  G.,  090126. 
Johnson,  John  O..  OF100224. 
Johnson,  Lidge  O.  J,.  097927. 
Johnson,  Milo  P.,  094206. 
Johnson,  Preston,  OP100652. 
Johnson,  Ronald  A..  092584. 
Johnson,  Thomas  M.,  090129. 
Johnson,  Thomas  W..  091289. 
Johnston  Frederick  E..  IH,  091890. 
Johnston,  Joseph  W.,  089688. 
Johnston,  WiUiam  D.,  096689. 
JoUey,  John  R.,  092587. 
Jones,  Albert  P.,  Jr.,  095049. 
Jones.  Charles  P..  089777. 
Jones,  Colonel  B..  OP109961. 
Jones,  Otis  D.,  093211. 
Jones,  Robert  E.,  090134. 
Jones,  Robert  S.,  Jr.,  097142. 
Jones,  Royal  L.,  OF103432. 
Jones,  Theodore  S.,  097711. 
Jones,  Thomas  A.,  092590. 
Jones.  Thomas  C,  092591. 
Jones,  Tliomas  H.,  092592. 
Joosse,  Stanley  B.,  097315. 
Jordan,  James  G.,  OP106674. 
Joulwan,  George  A.,  093781. 
Junlo,  Francis  M.,  093213. 
Kaiser,  Robert  A..  091615. 
Kammerdlener.  John  L.,  093782. 
Kampfer.  John  B.,  093783. 
Karjala.  Lawrence.  OP108215. 
Karsteter.  Robert  B.,  096367. 
Kasa.  Stephen  J..  091616 
Katholi.  WUllam  D.,  OF101070. 
Kauffman,  Robert  R.,  OF105169. 
Ke»,  Robert  J.,  093784. 
Keech,  WUllam  H..  092597. 
Keene.  Jack  R.,  091295. 
Keene,  Kurt  L.,  090144. 
Kelleher,  Edward  P.,  OP108217. 
Kellim.  Ronald  R.,  092599. 
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Kelly.  Benjamin  E..  094401. 
KeUy,  Patrick  J.,  OP105399. 
Kelly,  William  P.,  095345.. 
KeUy,  WlUlam  P.,  OP102514. 
Kemp.  Robert  P..  090141. 
Kemper,  Clarence  B.,  OF106681. 
Kennedy,  Robert  P.,  OF103308. 
Kennv.  Henry  J..  093786. 
Kerscher.  Thomas  E..  092601. 
Kershaw.  Theodore  G.,  092689. 
Keszler.  Lawrence  W..  090157. 
Kewley.  Robert  H,.  093787. 
Kleffer.  Pierre  V.,  093788. 
Kllburn.  Darrell  D  ,  093215. 
KUfoil.  John  J. .090151. 
KUlebrew.  Ben  E  .  091898. 
Kincaid,  Richard  D.,  OF101830. 
King.  Samuel  D..  093218. 
King.  Thomas  R  .  097157. 
Klnkade.  David  R.,  095753. 
Klntlgh,  Jerry  I..  OF105451. 
Klrkpatrlck,  W'ilUam  T.,  093790. 
Klrwln,  Patrick  J..  092605. 
Ijjeese,  Lee  F  ,  091621. 
Klelnstlver,  Lloyd  W..  091298. 
Knight.  Kenneth  E.,  OF106690. 
Knlskern,  Bruce  E.,  090160. 
Knox,  Dean  W..  092609. 
Koehler.  Leo.  Jr.,  082610. 
Kopcsak.  George  C  ,  095348. 
Koppels.  Carl  J..  OP1044€9. 
Korhonen.  John  E.,  092612. 
Kostcff.  John  T..  OP109584. 
Kot.  MitcheU  R..  092614. 
Koury.  Edward  N..  092082. 
Kozlowski,  Edward  P.,  OF101834. 
Kravltz.  Lawrence  R..  099672. 
Kremer,  Alvin  W..  Jr.,  093793. 
Krol.  Stanley,  Jr  .  095349. 
KroU.  Gerald.  090172. 
Kuntz,  Edgar  L..  099340. 
Kunz.  Farrell  J.,  OF100303. 
LaBorne,  Eugene  P.,  093794. 
LaRosa.  Peter.  093227, 
Lacey.  WUllam  G..  091308 
Lacy.  WUllam  A..  OF102519. 
Lagasse,  Peter  P..  OF102520. 
Laldlaw.  Stephen  R.,  099675. 
Lalng,  Wesley  N..  Jr.,  OF102521. 
Laird,  Kenneth  W..  090250. 
Lallv.  Patrick  G..  OF102948. 
Lambert.  Jerry  V..  099272. 
Lammers,  Bruce  T..  093795. 
Lampshlre.  Bradford  G..  092627. 
Lancaster.  Dudley  C.  093796. 
Landry,  Donald  E..  093797. 
Landry.  Lester  J..  Jr..  OF104566. 
Lane.  John  J..  092629. 
Lang,  William  A.,  OP101936. 
Langston.  Edward  H..  093226. 
Large.  George  R.,  OP109979. 
Larklns.  Aaron  J..  092633. 
Larson,  Ian  W..  094701. 
Lasater.  Gerald  D.*  090187. 
Lasch.  John  A.,  m,  OF105731. 
Laske.  Lawrence  J.,  093456. 
Laursen.  Otto  D..  097148. 
Lavlgne.  Norman  A.,  091440. 
Lawrence.  John  W.,  Jr..  093798. 
Lawson,  Charles  E.,  OF104474. 
Leatherwood.  Thomas.  092085. 
Lecklltner.  Alan  D..  OF109981. 
Ledbetter,  WUUapi,  092639. 
Lee,  PhlUp  L..  OP101899. 
Lee,  Robert  C.  OP100307. 
Leedy,  Eugene  B.,  091312. 
Legge.  Barnwell  I.,  093800. 
Lehman,  Bob  E..  OP102524. 
Leldenhelmer,  John,  092642. 
Lelnbach,  Conwell  B.,  093801. 
Leland,  Edwin  S..  Jr.,  093802. 
Lenfest,  WiUiam  P.,  092843. 
Lenhart,  George  D..  093803. 
Leonard.  James  E.,  091442. 
Leonard.  James  H..  092644. 
Letendre.  Robert  W..  OP102527. 
Leverette.  Thomas  E..  094103. 
Lewis.  Charles  L.,  093053. 
Lewis.  Donald  H.,  093804. 
Llewert.  Karl  H.,  097936. 
lilgon.  Walter  B.,  Jr.,  093806. 
LUlenthal,  Henrj-  E.,  093807. 


Llm,  George  K.,  OP102958. 
Lind,  Alan  D..  090338. 
Linden,  Laurence  E.,  097320. 
Llndroth.  George  A..  097003. 
Lingo.  Johnny  P..  092650.  • 
Llonettl,  Donald  M.,  063806. 
Llpson.  Elliot  S.,  091445. 
Llttlefield.  WUllam.  OF102533. 
Uvingston.  James  L..  093809. 
Lockev.  Donalc^  V..  093810. 
Lohr.  Richard -A'.  090207. 
Lombardo.  Mlcbftel  J..  093811. 
Longhofer,  James  E  .  OF105741. 
Looram.  James  P.  X  ,  093812. 
Lopez-Sanchez,  Andres,  091318. 
Lord,  Gary  R.,  093813. 
Lord,  Gerald,  094213. 
Lovelace,  Guy  M..  094214. 
Lubke.  Alan  H..  093814. 
Luff.  Gary  M  .  094404. 
Lundav,  Donald  E  ,  OF102874. 
Lundtaerg,  WiUiam  P.,  0105743. 
Lvnchf  James  P.,  093816. 
Lynch.  Michael  J..  091632. 
Lynn.  Clyde  D.,  092662 

MacArthur.  Graham.  097153. 

MacCracken.  James  C  .  III.  090225. 

MacKinnon,  William  N,,  092475. 

Mace,  David  H..  093818. 

Mack,  John  H.,  093819. 

Mackin,  John  P..  Jr.,  091320. 

Madden,  Jim  L  ,  093820. 

Maddox,  David  M.,  090228. 

Maertens.  Darrell  B  ,  091917. 

Magee,  David  W..  OF102299. 

Magglo,  Stephen,  092667. 

Magne&s,  Charles  P.  099346. 

Magness,  Thomas  H..  093821. 

Magnus.  WUllam  L..  092668. 

Mahr.  Bruce  C,  097008. 

Mahr,  Walter  C,  097438. 

Malo.  Joseph  R..  093822. 

Mallette.  Alfred  J.,  090414. 

Mallory.  Glvnn  C,  Jr  ,  093823. 

MaUory.  Philip  H  .  093824. 

Malone,  WUlam  K..  094406. 

Maloney.  Michael  J.,  093825. 

Maloy.  Francis  B.,  Jr.,  093235. 

Mann,  Marlon  E.,  Jr.,  OF108238. 

Manners.  WUHam  E.,  098497. 

Manning.  James  R.,  OP102967. 

Mannlon,  Donald  H.,  092675. 

Manolakls,  John  J..  097155. 

Marcinkowski,  Franc.  OF102227. 

Martin.  Jack  M..  093828. 

Martin,  Larry  J..  094216. 

Martin.  Lowell  L..  093829. 

Martin.  Robert  P..  099913. 

Martins,  Joaqulm  D„  OP1018e2. 

Mathlson,  James  S.,  093830. 

Matthews,  John  H..  093238. 

MavTOUdls.  Antonio  M.,  090247. 

Mayhue,  Don  W,.  Jr..  OF106178. 

Maylle,  John  C.  Jr.,  OP102756. 

McBee.  Donald  L..  093834. 

McCamley.  Michael  E..  093239. 

McCamy.John  R  ,  OF102221. 

McCann,  Richard  W.,  092679. 

McCarthy.  William  J..  097448. 

McCartln.  John  M..  J.,  OP102106. 

McCartv,  Wendell  E.,  OF105756. 

McClendon,  Miles  R..  094217. 

McCoKister,  Kenneth  W..  093837. 

McCord,  Chancey  K..  090456. 

McCormlck.  John  R.,  093838. 

McCrearv.  Howard  E.,  093839. 

McCullough,  Sharpe,  OF101843. 

McDanlel,  Edward  H.,  OF105758. 

McDanlel.  Joseph  H.,  OF102970. 

McDarts,  Lawrence  P.,  Jr..  092686. 

McDeritt.  James  J..  092687. 

McDuffv.  Clifford.  092690. 

McParland.  John  A..  093464. 

McGee,  WUllam  J.,  097466. 

McGinnls.  James  P..  093841. 

McGraw,  Jimmy  J.,  OF109999. 

Mclnnls,  Irby  N.,  Jr.,  091330. 

McKee,  Anthony  J.,  092694. 

McKlnney.  Paul  D  .  OPl 05480. 

McLaughlin.  Charles,  m.  094410. 

McLaughlin.  John  F..  093842. 

McLeod.  James  M.,  Jr.,  093241. 
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McMath,  Laney  M.,  Jr..  OF102976. 
McMurray.  Donald  B.,  092iBfe8. 
McNear,  Richard  E.,  093843. 
McNeil,  WUllam  D.,  090473. 
McNuJty,  Stewart  J.,  062701. 
Meador,  Jay  B.,  O90284. 
Meany,  George  E.,  091644. 
oMeehan,  William  J..  OP106727. 
Meet  John  E.,  094412. 
Melfifiner,  Kenlth  E.,  093844. 
Melton,  Otis  H.,  Jr..  094223. 
Mercer,  Thomaa  K.,  093845. 
Meredith,  Bruce  A.,  092706. 
Metz,  Leon  B.,  Jr..  090295. 
Metzger,  Warren  L.,  093244. 
Meyer,  Edward  C,  092711. 
Meyer,  Robert  C.  092712. 
Meyer.  WUllam  T..  OP109233. 
Mlchle,  Richard  L.,  096913. 
Mlcol,  Victor  E.,  Jr..  OP103510. 
Mlddlebrook,  Paul  R.,  097163. 
Mlddlesteadt,  Roger  W..  093846. 
Mlks,  Richard.  093247. 
MUford.  Thomas  L..  093248. 
Mllhorn.  Charles  L..  092713. 
Miller,  .\rlen  C.  T..  093847. 
Miller.  Charles  A.,  092714. 
Miller.  David  L..  Jr..  093848. 
Miller,  Donn  G..  093849. 
Miller,  Drattle  A.,  Jr..  OP106730. 
Miller,  Garrett  S..  093249. 
Miller,  Hugh  H..  093850. 
Miller,  John  D.,  092715. 
Miller.  Kent  P..  093250. 
MlUer,  Lewis  J.,  091939. 
Miller,  Richard  S..  OF105764. 
MlUer,  Richard  W..  092716. 
Miller,  Robin  K..  097164. 
Millet,  James  S.,  098482. 
Mlllett.  Warren  G.,  091460. 
Mlnlck.  John  M..  090307. 
Mlnnehan.  Thomaa  J..  093851. 
Minor.  Richard  E..  OP104496. 
Mitchell.  Donald  O.,  094621. 
MltcheU.  Edwin  A..  091461. 
Mitchell,  Jamea  R.,  093476. 
Mitchell.  WlUlam  R.,  092722. 
Moffett,  Joseph  U.,  092724. 
Mohr.  Donnell  S..  OP106736. 
Moltz.  John  M.,  Jr.,  091941. 
Momorella.  Joeeph  J.,  092727. 
Montefusco.  John  A..  092730. 
Montgomery,  John  J..  099356. 
Moody,  Robert  D..  097951. 
Moore.  BUly  P.,  092731. 
Moore,  David  O.,  091943. 
Moore.  Donald  E.,  OP109241. 
Moore.  Donald  M.,  OP106739. 
Moore.  Edward  M.,  Jr..  OP102000. 
Moore.  Jack  D..  092732. 
Moore.  Michael  E..  091944. 
Moore,  Virgil  C.  092733. 
Moose,  Robert  O.,  099930. 
Morano,  Michael,  OP100190. 
Morgan.  Jon  R.,  090314. 
Morln.  Mlcshael  J..  099357. 
Morrison.  Robert  C.  OP104501. 
Moss.  Donald  W..  091947. 
Moss,  George  D.,  Jr..  091948. 
Mowery.  Robert  W..  092741. 
Mowrey.  Pred  H..  Jr..  OP109249. 
Muck.  Jack  L..  091951. 
Mulznleks.  Nlkolaje  R..  093854. 
MullaUy.  John  S..  092746. 
Mullens.  Frederick  T..  092744. 
Mullett.  John  A..  097337. 
Mulvanlty,  Thomaa  W..  096707. 
Murphy.  Patrick  J..  093855. 
Murphy.  Richard  E.,  OP108255. 
Murphy,  Robert  C,  091468. 
Murray.  Herahell  B.,  OP102320. 
Murray.  Marvin  R..  Jr..  091469. 
Murray.  Matthew  P..  OP102991. 
Murtha.  Daniel  P..  OP102121. 
Muschek.  Robert  W..  OP101850. 
Musselman.  James  A..  093259^.- 
Myerchln.  Thomas  3..  094025. 
Myers.  Nathan  J..  090541. 
Myers.  Robert  H..  Jr..  093260. 
My  Iks.  Herbert  W..  096681. 
Naxtslssov,  Oeorge.  097818. 
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Nash.  Norman  W..  092750. 
Naughton,  Richard  L.,  092751. 
Naumann,  Terrel  K..  099697. 
Neal.  Donald  M.,  OE106751. 
Neale.  Larry  W..  097173. 
Neary,  John  P.,  Jr.,  OF102575. 
Need'ham,  Walter  D.,  092498. 
Neely,  Richard  C.  091955. 
Nelger,  John  J.,  Ill,  093857. 
Neill.  James  K..  OF102576. 
Neltzke,  Robert  A.,  OP108258. 
Nelson,  Anthony  C,  092752. 
Nelson,  Landy  T.,  091655. 
Nelson,  Ravmond  J.,  092753. 
Nettles.  John  S.,  Jr..  OP102994. 
Nevlns,  John  R..  093859. 
Newsome.  Joseph  D..  092754. 
Nichols.  Bruce  P.,  093860. 
Nichols,  John  J.,  093861. 
Nichols.  Wlllard  L..  OP108259. 
Nicholson.  Robert  J..  093862. 
Nicholson,  Thomas  L  ,  OF102705. 
Nleberdlng,  Michael  W..  092757. 
Nitkowski.  Jon  F.,  093863. 
Nltzsche.  Ronald  E.,  OF106757. 
Nolan.  William  E,.  OFl 00494. 
Norman.  William  L..  095369. 
Norrls.  Robert  R.,  OF102721. 
Northquest.  William  J  ,  091959, 
Norton.  Dale  P..  090347 
Norwood,  Thomas  E..  099363. 
Noteboom,  Donald  A.  091960. 
Novak.  Ladlslav  J  .  092760. 
Nowlln,  John  B..  092761. 
Noyes,  Garrett  R.,  OF102725. 
Nutt,  Samuel  C,  093864. 
Oaks,  James  P.,  Ill,  093866. 
Obermeler,  Roger  W.,  093867. 
O'Brennan,  Gerald,  099366. 
O'Brien,  Richard  T.,  092765. 
O'Bryan.  James  D.,  099367. 
O'Connor,  Paul  M  .  092766. 
Offer,  Robert  D.,  Jr..  092768. 
Offrlnga,  Peter  J..  093868. 
Ogden,  Royden  K.,  Jr..  OF106198. 
O'Hara,  WUllam  D.,  Jr  ,  090353. 
O'Keefe,  Robert  W.,  093263. 
Old,  Lenard  A..  Jr..  OF104230. 
Olejnlczak.  Julian  M,,  093870. 
Olive,  Sergei  V.,  093871. 
Oliver,  John  B.,  093872. 
OUver,  Ralph  H.,  Jr..  OP108262. 
Oliver.  Robert  L.,  093873. 
OUle,  Louis  W..  092771. 
Olsen,  Kenneth  J..  090659. 
Oncale.  Taylor  A.,  OF102581. 
O'Neal,  WUllam  P.,  091964. 
O'NelU,  Michael  E.,  093865. 
Orlov.  WUllam  S..  097549. 
Orr.  Dundas  S.,  Jr.,  093264. 
Orsa,  George,  099371. 
Orton.  Robert  D..  092776. 
Orzechowskl,  Richard  L..  OP110392. 
Osburn,  Gerald  G.,  093485. 
Osteen,  James  N..  OF102998. 
Overstreet,  Joseph  S..  Jr.,  092777. 
Owen.  Dean  M..  092109. 
Owens,  John  V.,  099701. 
Paaso,  Thomas  H.,  091969. 
Pachosa,  Matthew  H.,  090361. 
Painting,  Joseph  P.,  092781. 
Pallettl,  Lawrence  H.,  090364. 
Palmer,  Paul  C,  Jr.,  093875. 
Palmer,  Richard  H.,  099373. 
Palmer,  Walter  L.,  Jr..  OP109258. 
Paneque,  Anthony  L..  095374. 
Paollno,  Michael  A.,  090366. 
Paone,  Joseph  P..  093876. 
Paris.  John  M.   Ill,  099703. 
Parke.  Robert  P.,  092784. 
Parks.  Edward  S.,  Jr.,  092785. 
Parks.  WUUam  I..  Jr.,  093878. 
Parsons,  Wavland  D..  092786. 
Partin,  Tommy  M..  OF103266. 
Patch,  Robert 'w..  094631. 
Pate.  Reuben  M.,  OF108268. 
PatUe.  Thomas  N.,  093881. 
Paul.  Gerald  D..  099139. 
Paxson.  NeU  B..  OP102240. 
Payette.  Ronald  C.  093267. 
Pearcy.  Charles  G.,  091666. 
Pedersen.  Richard  E..  091972. 


Pegueros,  Albert  C.  OP106204. 
PeU,  Richard  P.,  097245. 
Pena,  Alfonso  V.,  OP102589. 
Penrod,  James  L.,  Jr.,  091667. 
Pentz.  William  H..  Jr.,  094229. 
Perham.  Whitman  C.  090380. 
Perlno.  George  H.,  Jr..  094232. 
Perkins.  Joseph  L.,  097020. 
Perkins.  Stuart  L.,  OF102834. 
Peters,  Glenn  M..  Jr..  093884. 
Peterson.  Prank  W..  091974. 
Peterson.  Frederick.  OF103006. 
Petter.  David  T.,  091975. 
Phelps.  Russell  M..  093886. 
PhlUppovlc.  Gordon.  092798. 
Phillips,  John  C,  Jr.,  092800. 
Phipps.  Oren  P.,  092801. 
PUanski,  Paul  L.,  090385. 
Ptnkerton,  BUly  B..  094234. 
Pinson,  John  M..  092804. 
Piotrowskl.  Karl  P..  092805. 
Plotrowski.  Leonard,  OP105796. 
Pipla,  John  P.,  OP106271. 
Plrkle,  Jerry  D.,  091978. 
Pitts.  RUey  L.,  096787. 
Plate,  Darold  E..  OP105504. 
Ploger.  Wayne  D..  093887. 
Poe.  PhUllp  W.,  094235. 
Poelker.  Richard  J..  091980. 
Pojmann.  David  M..  092808. 
PoUch.  Victor  J.,  Jr..  097021. 
Poole.  Joseph  L.,  098079. 
Pope.  Cecil  D..  099955. 
Pope.  Winiam  A.,  OP106775. 
Popovlch.  Marko  L.,  093888. 
Porterfleld,  Edward  G..  090388. 
Potter.  Howard  M..  093889. 
Powell.  Beverley  E.,  093891. 
PoweU,  WUliam  E.,  092814. 
Powers,  Gary  R..  097959. 
Powers.  Sidney  H.,  090392. 
Prather,  Lawrence  H.,  093892. 
Pratt,  Clayton  A.,  093272. 
Pratt.  Joseph,  091147. 
Prentice.  Leland  E..  092815. 
Pressley.  Ronnie  J..  086663. 
Price.  David  S.,  093893. 
Protzman,  Robert  R.,  093894. 
Provasl.  Donald  R.,  091486. 
Pryor,  Robert  W.,  099960. 
Pugh.  Howard  G..  090395. 
Piirdv.  John  D.,  096789. 
Pursch.  WUliam  C.  091984. 
Pynes,  Russell  G.,  Jr..  OP105420. 
Quandt.  Ronald  L.,  092817. 
Qulnn,  Kenneth  L.,  093897. 
Qulnn,  Larry  G.,  097348. 
Qulnn,  Richard  L..  OF102602. 
Qulnn,  Robert  L.,  OF105224. 
Qulntarelli,  Nlchol,  OF103012. 
Racine.  Armand  E.,  092819. 
Rafflanl,  Joseph.  Jr.,  092820. 
RandaU,  Howard  W..  093899. 
RandaU,  Michael  A.,  OF103894. 
RandaU.  Noel  C.  093491. 
Rasch.  Robert  A.,  OF110032. 
Rauch,  Prank  C.  093901. 
Rautter.  Ernest  H.,  090409. 
Ray.  Luther  B.,  in,  099715. 
Ray.  Roy  G..  OP109273. 
Raymond.  Conley  T..  092822. 
Raynls.  James  B.,  093902. 
Redding,  Thomas  S.,  097189. 
Reed,  Jean  D.,  091494. 
Reed.  Lee  S.,  OF100675. 
Regan.  Carl  J..  094126. 
Regelskl.  Joseph  R.,  OPl 08281. 
Reichner.  Lawrence,  OPl  02253. 
Reilly,  James,  OP106788. 
Reinhard,  Ramslord,  OP103716. 
Rekowski,  James  A.,  091497. 
Renfro,  Ronnie  J.,  092828. 
Rerm,  John  W.,  093280. 
Rennagel,  Harry  G.,  093904. 
Reno,  WUliam  H.,  093905. 
Reppard,  Richard  A.,  094546. 
Reynolds,  Regis  J.,  093906. 
Reynolds.  WUliam  E.,  097962. 
Rhodes.  Hugh  H.,  OF105523. 
Richards,  David  J..  091500. 
Richards,  John  P..  092828. 
Richards,  Lawrence,  093908. 
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Richfield.  Robert  F.,  092830. 
Richter.  WUllam  D..  OF109631. 
Rlchetson,  David  M.,  093282. 
Rlckman,  Jack  R.,  092831. 
Riddlck,  Larrv  G.,  092832. 
Ridge.  John  H.,  093283. 
Rleker.berg,  Warren  B..  097190. 
Rleske   Terence  E..  093284. 
Rlggs.  Ronald  K.,  OP105525. 
Rlghter,  Christopher,  OF110041. 
RUev.  James  A.,  092834. 
RUev,  Paul  K.,  090427. 
Riley,  William  H..  Jr..  OF103018. 
Riley.  Wlimot  T.,  Ill,  099974. 
Ringmacher,  Nelson  E..  Jr..  092838. 
Ritchie,  David  M.,  093910. 
Rlttgers,  Courtney  M.,  093911. 
Rlttman.  Charles  J.,  OP103719. 
Rivard.  David  L..  095383. 
Rives,  JackD  ,092837. 
Rizer.  Gene  C,  098353. 
Roberts.  Howard  H.,  093912. 
Roberts.  James  J.,  093913. 
Roberts.  Kenneth  J.,  092838. 
Robertson,  Gerald  E.,  OF110046. 
Robertson.  Walt-er  G..  093914. 
Robinson.  John  D..  092840. 
Robinson,  Ronald  M.,  091992. 
Roche.  Terrence  L..  091993. 
Rodgers .  Archie  D.,  093287. 
Rodriguez.  Robert,  OP102612. 
Rogers.  Rufus  B.,  093288. 
Roll,  George  E.,  099388. 

Rollins.  George  N.,  092842. 

Rondiak.  Roman.  OF102613. 

Roney.  Kenneth  D..  099980. 

Rooney.  Dennis  M..  093915. 

Rose.  Richard  G.,  090434. 

Rose,  Thomas  L.,  090435. 

Rosenkranz.  Robert  B.,  093916. 

Ross.  Kenneth  L.,  090438. 

Ross,  Richard  H.,  097028. 

Roth,  Howard  W.,  Jr.,  091503. 

Rouse.  Richard  P.,  091677. 

Rousseau.  Thomas  H..  093917. 

Royce.  James  B..  093918. 

Runkles,  Charles  E.,  092850. 

Runnion,  Lawrence  G.,  092851. 

Runvon.  Flovd  L..  OF109285. 

Russ'ei:.  Jerrv  W..  090445. 

Russell.  John  R  ,  OF102619. 

Russell.  Melvin  W..  092852. 

Rutledge,  Gerald  E.,  OF103723. 

Rutledge.  John  B..  Jr.,  097030. 

Ryan,  Te:  ranee  W..  091504. 

Ryan,  Thomiis  F  ,  OF102621. 

Ryland.  WiUiam  J.,  090450. 

Sabino,  Anthony  P.,  091998. 

Sabre.  Randolph  E  ,  OF105817. 

Sadusky.  John  J..  092857. 

Saikl,  Owen  H..  093499. 

Salmon.  Joseph  P.,  092859. 

Sampson,  Connie  G.,  094240. 

Sande,  Ralph  C.  092861. 

Sanders,  John  P.,  091377. 

Sanders,  Marvin  L.,  099724. 

Sanderson,  John  O.,  OP100345. 

Sandqulst,  David  L.,  099082. 

Sands,  PhUlp  J.,  093922. 

Sanflllppo,  Richard  S..  OP110052. 

Sarff.  Thomas  E..  092862. 

SarzaJilnl,  Andrea  A..  093923. 

Saimders,  David  L..  OF105818. 

Saunders.  Robert  C,  099389. 

Sawtelle,  Donald  W..  093924. 

Sawyer,  Neal  W.,  OFl 03902. 

Schalbly,  John  W..  098228. 

Schall.  James  E..  Jr..  093925. 

Scharberg.  Gaxry  A.,  OF110056. 

Schechtel.  Lawrence.  OF108290. 

ScheU.  Tarey  B.,  093926. 

Schneider.  Daniel  P.,  OP103520. 

Schnell.  Hudson  A.,  OPl 03027. 

Scholes,  Edison  E.,  093291. 

Schomburg.  August,  OFl  02267. 

Schrelber.  Kenneth,  OPl 05538. 

Schroeder,  Daniel  R.,  093927. 

Schultz.  Brian  G.,  093928. 

Schultz,  Kenneth  R.,  OP105822. 

Schultz.  Raymond  J..  OPn0424. 

Schwend,  'William  H.,  099726. 

Sclple.  Carl  B..  093929. 
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Scott.  Homer  O..  093293. 
Scott.  James  A.,  m,  093930. 
Scott,  Kenneth  G..  097974. 
Scott.  Kenneth  R.,  099728. 
Scott,  Peter  P.,  097352. 
Scott,  Richard  M.,  OF103728. 
Seamon,  Frederic  W..  OF106817. 
Secklnger.  George  M..  093931. 
Seguln,  Robert  P.,  OF109291. 
Sellgman.  Norman  L..  OF108293. 
Seltz.  WUUam  E.,  093933. 
SenteU. Jack  H  .  094724. 
Seylar.  Roland  P..  093934. 
Shaffer,  Rohll  A.,  093935. 
Shambarger,  Bob  E.,  093296. 
Shank.  Edward  L.,  OP103731. 
Shannon,  James  T.,  098265. 
Sharber.  Pete,  093297. 
Sharpton,  Aubrey  J.,  OF103034. 
Shauf,  Elton  R.,  099730. 
Shea,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  092875. 
Shearer,  Cyrus  N..  093936. 
Sheehan,  John  A..  092876. 
Sheffield.  Robert  W..  094244. 
Shehorn.  Henry  W..  OP106819. 
Sherburne,  Thomas  N..  093938. 
Sherman,  John  R.,  092879. 
Sherwood,  John  T.,  Jr.,  OF108298. 
Shiner,  CIvde  R..  Jr.,  092880. 
Shipley.  Dale  W.,  093939. 
Shoffner,  Wilson  A.,  092882. 
Sholar,  Robert  C.  093299. 
Showalter,  Ted  A.,  093940. 
Shugart.  James  W..  094246. 
Slevers,  WUUam  H..  093942. 
Simmons,  Herbert  S..  092887. 
Simpson.  Allan  R..  094247. 
Sims,  Jackie  D.,  095649. 
Slngsank,  James  J..  OF108303. 
Sinkler,  Paul  P.,  097207. 
Slsk,  Francis  G..  093945. 
Six,  Dartd  W.,  093300. 
Skaggs.  Richard  C.  093946. 
Skeins,  Harry.  Jr..  089399. 
Skotzko,  Michael,  093948. 
Slack.  Duane  A..  092892. 
Smallev,  Larrv  P..  093950. 
Smith.  Clav  R.,  Jr..  092897. 
Smith,  David  K.,  092795. 
SnUth,  Don  A.,  090497. 
femlth,  Douglas  W.,  092900. 
Smith,  Frank  T.,  094249. 
Smith,  George  S.,  Jr..  093952. 
Smith,  Horace  M.,  094892. 
Smith,  Irving  B.,  090498. 
Smith,  James  C,  090499. 
Smith,  Jimmy  P.,  Jr..  OF100585. 
Smith,  John  A.,  OF105550. 
Smith,  Paul  L.  092013. 
Smith,  Richard  P.,  093508. 
Smith,  Robert  A.,  092901. 
Smith,  Ronald  H.,  093303. 
Smith.  Thomas  J.,  091688. 
Smith,  Wade  C.  096800. 
Smith.  WUUam  H.,  090502. 
Snyder.  Charles  R..  092908. 
Snvder.  John  P..  092909. 
Scderstrom.  Robert  C,  092803. 
SoUohub,  Charles  J.,  093953. 
Solomon,  John  K.,  093954. 
Spear,  Walter  W.,  OP106826. 
Spence,  George  W..  093306. 
Spencer,  Archie  W..  093955. 
Spencer,  James  I.,  094426, 
SplgarelU,  Raymond  P.,  090511. 
SpiUer,  Winton,  Jr.,  097041. 
Spin,  WlUlam  A.,  090513. 
Sprague,  Ronald  K.,  091515. 
Spreha.  Henry  A.,  Jr..  092915. 
Sprlnsky.  WUUam  H.,  091518. 
Sproul,  Hugh  B..  HI,  091633. 
Spunzo.  Raymond  A.,  090516. 
Stanley.  WUllam  K.,  OP104j54fl. 
Stacy.  Tonamy  J..  091691. 
ataehler.  Joseph  C.  OP105007. 
Stageberg.  Richard,  OP105553. 
SUhl.  Roland  W.,  099736. 
Stamey.  WUllam  K..  OP104546. 
Stanard.  James  R..  OP104039. 
Stanford.  John  H..  093307. 
Stanley.  Richard  P.,  092916. 
Starsman,  Raymond  E.,  093956. 


State,  Donald  L.,  090517. 
Staten,  Eugene  B.,  098082. 
Steadman.  Gordon  S.,  OF100354. 
Steege,  Roben  J.,  093957. 
Steele.  Rowland  G..  092921. 
Steen,  Robert  S.,  OF110073. 
Stephens.  Wayne  R.,  099399. 
Sterneckert,  Richard  W.,  092924. 
Stevens,  Thomas  G.,  092925. 
Stewart.  Joseph  W.,  093958. 
Stewart,  Peter,  OF108313. 
Stlehl,  Gustav  H.,  rV',  093959. 
Stokes,  Charles  E..  094251. 
Stokes,  James  M.,  093960. 
Stombres.  Richard  A..  092927. 
Stone.  Thomas  R..  093961. 
Strachan.  James   D..   093964. 
Strickland,  Morris.  OF106238. 
Strlcklen,  WlUlam  O.,  093965. 
Strlngham.  Joseph  S,.  093966. 
Stroud.  Carl   M..  OF106837. 
Struve,  James  E..  093967. 
Stuart,  Alexander  J  ,  093968. 
Stubblefield.  Joel  R.,  091433. 
Stubbs,  Frederic  H.,  094253. 
StuhlmuUer,  Kimball  R  ,  092933. 
Stupka,  Michael  B  ,  091698. 
Sturdivant.   Clifford  R  ,   097986. 
Sucher.  Theodore  R  ,  094254. 
Suhanin,  WUUam  R..  092020. 
Suhoskv.  Robert  J.,  OF103049. 
SuUlvan,  Philip   H..  OF105559. 
Summers,  James  B.,  092936. 

Sutherland,  Ian  D.  W.,  094652. 

Sutton,  John  M..  Jr..  092938. 

Sutton,  WUllam  P..   092569. 

Suzuki,  Daniel  L..  OF103747. 

Swain.  Charles  M.,   093969. 

Swanson,  Charles  T.,  093313. 

Svkes.  PhUlp  A..   093970. 

Sylvia,  WUUam  H..   OF103750. 

Szeman,  Edward  R,,  092942. 

Tacelosky.  Robert  J.,  092943. 

Taggart.Carl  D..092944. 

Talt.  Donald  A.,  094553. 

Takamlya.  Paul  K.,  093517. 

Tanner.Howard  C,  094255. 

Tapparo.  Prank  A..  090540. 

Tassl,  Gordon  R.,  OF108320. 

Tate,  Arthur  W.,  093518. 

Tavlor,  Benjamin  D..  097363. 

Taylor.  Hurl  R.,  Jr..  090543. 

Tavlor,  James  B.,  093971. 

Taylor,  John  B  .  Jr. .092950. 

Tavlor,  Stephen  R.,  093521. 

Tavlor,  Thomas  H.,  091089, 

Teal,  D.avid  J..093972. 

Tedrlck.  James  L..  093973. 

Tellman.  David  \V..  099742. 

Terry,  WUliam  P..  09  7047. 

TheologoE,  John  J.,  092952. 

Thomas.  Jerry  A.,  093524. 

Tliomassy.  Fernand  A..  093318. 

Thompson,  Charles  R.,  094430. 

Thompson.  Claude  S..  092958. 

Thoms,  Herbert  G.,  099745. 

Thorne,  Tommy  L..  09&548. 

Thornqulst,  Ronald  P.,  093319. 

Thornton,  Robert  C,  OF110080. 

Threefoot,  Philip  S.,  093321. 

Thurman.  James  D..  090550. 

Tllghman.  Ray  L..  093974. 

Tillman.  Clifford  R.,  090552. 

Tllton,  Franklin  T..  093975. 

Ttmmermever.  Richard  P..  09295S. 

Tinder.  WiUlam  P.,  OP105322. 

Tlnsley,  Robert  C  OF102649. 

Tittle,  Gradv,  P.,  Jr.,  091405. 

Tobln.  WUllam  O.,  Jr.,  093976. 

Tomlhlro,  Walter  T..  OF102283. 

TomUnson,  Gary  V.,  092026. 

Tompras,  Nicholas  C,  092957. 

Tompson,  James  D.,  097213. 

Toomey,  Samuel  K..  OP103055. 

Townsend,  WllUs  M.,  OP100020. 

Tracy,  James  L.,  092027. 

Traugott,  David  A.,  093530. 

TreadweU.  Clarence.  OP105851. 

Trlnkle.  Patrick  M.,  093977. 

Trottl.  David  L.,  093323. 

Truumees.  VaUo.  OP100022. 

Trzos.  Frederick,  092960. 
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Tucker,  Henry  B.,  098413. 
Tumage,  John  O.,  093979. 
Turner,  Joeeph  E.,  OP106855. 
Turner,  Julian  H..  OP105855. 
Turpln.  William  P.,  094558. 
Tyler.  James  W.,  093980. 
Tyson,  Richard  L.,  090565. 
Udlclc,  Ralph  A.,  092964. 
Underwood,  Michael  L..  093981. 
Urette,  Michael  E..  093982. 
Vader,  Paul  P.,  Jr..  093983. 
Vahrenkamp,  Marvin  W.,  Jr.,  092029. 
Valleant.  John  H.,  092965. 
Vallely.  Paul  E..  Jr.,  093984. 
Valvo.  Paul  V..  098074. 
Vamvaklas.  Nicholas.  OPl  08326. 
Van  Oorder  Henry  P.,  093986. 
Vander  Els,  Theodore,  093987. 
Vanderbush,  Albert,  lU.  093988. 
Vargas,  Rafael  U..  OP103916. 
Vass,  Steven,  093989. 
Vay.  Nicolas  R..  093991. 
Veatch,  John  D..  093992. 
Vegvary,  Robert  G.,  092031. 
Vlck.  Oerald  A.,  093994. 
Vtckers.  George  P.,  OP10686:. 
Vlncl,  Frank  Jr..  096515. 
Volgt,  Kenneth  D.,  093326. 
Volgt.  Volkert  T..  OF103763. 
Votaw,  John  P.,  093995. 
Vreeland.  Richard  W.,  092969. 
Wagner,  Clifford  C.  092972. 
Wagner.  Hans  O..  093997. 
Wakefield,  Samuel  N..  098416. 
Wallnskl.  Samuel  H..  094259. 
Walker.  Harvey  J..  Jr.,  OF106866. 
Walker.  Larry  T.  098261. 
Walker.  Robert  T.,  OP10306S. 
Walker.  Steven  C.  093998. 
Walker,  Stuart  A..  092970. 
Walsh,  Martin  W.,  Jr.,  094000. 
Walter,  Stephen,  092975. 
Walters,  Anderson  H.,  094001. 
Walton,  Jamie  W.,  OP100032. 
Wambeganss,  Richard,  OP108330. 
Wands.  Robert  E.,  083053. 
Wanner,  P.  Walton,  094002. 
Ward,  Albert  N.,  in.  092976. 
Ward.  Michael.  093537. 
Ward,  Peter  H.,  092977. 
Ward,  William  B..  OP103768. 
Warner.  James  I..  094260. 
Warren,  Donald  P..  OP104674. 
Waslilngton.  R&lelgh  B..  Jr..  096723. 
Wassom,  Herbert  M..  OFl 00035. 
Waterman,  Arlelgh  D..  094660. 
Watklns,  Wayne  C.  087657. 
WatUngton,  Donald  W.,  094003. 
Watson.  Vaden  K.,  OF103769. 
Watt.  Joseph  P.,  094004. 
Webb,  Gary  A..  097371. 
Webb.  James  R..  092980. 
Weber.  James  L.,  093329. 
Welkle.  Robert  M.,  OP101865. 
Welmer.  Robert  E..  091417. 
Wels,  William  A.,  O940C5. 
Welsner.  Richard  R..  090593. 
Weltzel.  Werner  G..  OP103072. 
Wells.  Albert  L..  094006. 
Welsh,  Charles  R..  O94007. 
Welsh.  Elbert  A..  094261. 
Welsh.  Lawrence  E.,  094008. 
Wendler.  Dale  L..  OF103771. 
Wendt.  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  OP109337. 
Wenz.  Henry  E..  097996. 
Werner,  David  R..  092146. 
Wemltznlg,  Ronald  E..  091533. 
West.  Ronald  P..  094262. 
West.  William  A.,  094508. 
Westmoreland.  Prank.  OP100958. 
Westmoreland.  James  A.,  092984. 
Westphellng,  Charles  T.,  094009. 
Wetzel,  AUan  R..  094010. 
Wharton,  Gerald  M.,  096569. 
Whipple.  Berkley  A..  090601. 
Whlsenhunt,  J.  Dee.  090599. 
Whisler,  John  C,  OP102670. 
Whltaker.  Lewis  H..  091719. 
White.  Charles  A..  Jr..  OP103774. 
White,  David  W..  O940U. 
White.  Dewey  E.,  092987. 
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White.  Gilbert  A..  099415. 
White.  James  W.,  092989. 
White,  Lyman  G.,  Jr.,  094012. 
White,  Travis  W  ,  OF100040. 
Whiteside,  Daniel  L.,  093334. 
Whitley,  Donwell  D..  OF103775. 
Whitley,  Lee  R..  092991. 
Wlce.  Leonard  P  ,  093335. 
Wlckllffe.  Paul  T,  OF103076. 
Wild.  Allen  R  ,  095636. 
WUdex,  Samuel  D.,  Jr.,  094013. 
Wlldermuth.  John  G  .  094014. 
WlUard,  Jack  T.,  Jr..  096812. 
Williams,  Charles  E  ,  090609. 
Williams.  Charles  E  .  OF109343. 
Williams.  Francis  M..  094015. 
Williams.  Frank  L..  092997. 
Williams,  James  E..  OF100043. 
Williams,  Lenton  G..  093337. 
Williams,  Lyons  H..  091726. 
Williams,  OnusV.,  OF102678. 
Williams,  Richard  G.,  094016. 
Williams,  Robert  B..  OP103922. 
Williams,  Timothy  P.,  093000. 
Williams,  Wayne  R.,  094017. 
Williamson,  Donald  A.,  093001. 
Williamson.  James  R.,  OF101868. 
Williamson,  William  R..  094018. 
Willis.  Benjamin  L.,  094019. 
Wilson.  David  C  .  093003. 
Wilson.  James  E  .  OP103779. 
Wilson.  John  F..  Jr  .  092919. 
Wilson.  Robert  B  .  093004. 
Winchester,  Wayne.  092047. 
Wlndom.  Jackson  T..  094265. 
Wlnslow,  Sidney  W..  094266. 
Winters,  James  M..  094020. 
Wisdom.  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  097220. 
Wise.  Glenn  L..  099760. 
Witherspoon.  Eugene  S..  094021. 
Wolfarth,  William  M.,  093345. 
Wolff,  Keith  B..  OF106257. 
Wolff,  Robert  R.,  090622. 
Wolkowlch.  Walter  E.,  OP109348. 
Wolters,  Robert  A..  097264 
Wood.  Dallas  C,  OF105136. 
Wood,  James  B.,  093008. 
Wood,  Merrill  P.,  OPl 06891. 
Woodall,  Thomas  J..  090624. 
Woods,  Andrew  D.,  Jr.,  OF105879. 
Woodson,  William,  092052. 
Woodward.  Joe  L..  OF105593. 
Woolweaver.  Robert,  OP105594. 
Wooten.  R.  J..  094024. 
Wooton.  Wlndel  E..  OP103784. 
Worsham,  Kenneth  P..  OP103951. 
Wright,  Kenneth  E.,  097374. 
Wunsch,  Harold  J.,  092053. 
Xenos,  Michael  J.,  094026. 
Yablon,  Stuart  H.,  OF100051. 
Yamachlka.  Roy  T..  093010. 
Yarborough.  William  G..  Jr..  091828. 
Yates,  John  R..  099763. 
Yaugo,  Edward  O..  094564. 
Yoet.  Richard  G.,  093343. 
Yost.  William  D.,  in.  094027. 
Young.  Leon  F  .  093344. 
Yule.  Richard  G.,  Jr.,  094029. 
Yurchak.  Paul  N.,  099765. 
Zakas,  Louis  H.,  092055, 
Zlellnskl,  Robert  P.,  094032. 
Zimmerman.  John  B..  094033. 
Zlmmers,  Joe  L..  096726. 
Zlolkowskl,  Dennis,  OF100151. 
Zouzallk,  Ervan  E.,  092058. 

To  be  captain,  Chaplain 
Geary,  Wesley  V.,  OF105678. 
To   be  captains,   Women's  Army  Corps 
Bennett.  Mary  J.,  L660. 
Bradford,  Loyce  A  .  L614. 
Frisk,  Helen  E.,  L615. 
Groome.  Sally  L.,  L623. 
Hendry,  Lois  A..  L645. 
Lelbst,  Mltzl  D..  L633. 
Perkins,  Suzanne  M.,  L613. 
Ramsay,  Claudia  G.,  L647. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Corps 
Allison.  Stanley  C,  OP109055. 
Anderson,  Daniel  L.,  OFl  10164. 


Armltage.  David  T..  OF110167. 
Asklns,  James  H.,  OF109061. 
Barcla,  Peter  J.,  OF109854. 
Barlow,  Matthew  J.,  OF109841. 
Baur.  Ogden  T.,  OF110175. 
Beeler,  Henry  S.,  OF109858. 
Bobbitt,  Ralph  C,  OF109518. 
Bowen,  Thomas  E..  OF109079. 
Branch.  Leslie  B.,  OF108120. 
Briggs.  William,  OF109866. 
Brown,  Luther  E.,  OF109869. 
Brown,  Raymond  L.,  Jr..  OF109085. 
Brundage.  Bruce  H.,  OF109871. 
Bucher.  William  C.  OF109086. 
Bunn.  Simon  M..  Jr.,  OF109522. 
Burton,  Francis  C.  OP109524. 
Camarata,  James  C,  OF109090. 
Cameron,  Richard  D..  OF109091. 
Camp.  Richard  A.,  OF109877. 
CaporosEi,  Paul  V.,  OF109878. 
Carmlchael,  Benjamin,  OF109529. 
Carson,  Gordon  C,  OF106540. 
Chamberlain,  Terry,  OF108134. 
Chojnackl,  Richard.  OF109881. 
Collin,  Daniel  B.,  OP109884. 
Corder,  Michael  P.,  OF109888. 
CovUle.  Frederick,  OF108141. 
Craig.  David  E.,  OF108142. 
Crowley.  James  R.,  OF109106. 
Culton,  John  W  .  OF108143. 
Cutting,  John  W.,  OP110221. 
Dl  Bella,  Nicholas.  OF109895. 
Farnsworth.  Lynn  S.,  OF109552. 
Frostad.  Alvln  L..  OF108173. 
Gardner.  Horace  B.,  OF109130. 
Garrettson.  James  A.,  OF108175. 
Gibson,  Eldon  V.,  OF109924. 
Glick,  Benjamin,  OF109558. 
Gross,  Richard  H.,  OF109142. 
Gunther.  John  S..  OF108189. 
Harner,  Stephen  G.,  OF108192. 
Harvey,  John  E..  OF108193. 
Hasklns.  Ronal  C,  OF108195. 
Haynes.  Richard  J.,  OP109941. 
Heltzman,  Martin,  OF105696. 
Hentz,  Edwin  C,  OF110225. 
Herzlnger,  Raymond,  OF109946. 
Howard.  William  B..  OP109572. 
Jones,  Henry  E.,  OF110293. 
Kelly,  Charles  S.,  OF110300. 
Klchler,  Jack.  OF108219. 
Kief,  John  J,,  OFl 08220. 
Kimball.  C.  Eve  J.,  K73108. 
Kimball,  Daniel  B..  OF109192. 
King,  John  W.,  OF108225. 
Konla,  Harold,  OFl  10307. 
Kromash,  Marvin  H.,  OF109585. 
Lacey,  John  R.,  OF109199. 
Latham.  George  H..  OF109587. 
Lawrence.  Larry  L..  OF109203. 
Maralst.  David  V.,  OF108240. 
Maroun,  William  J.,  OFl  10334. 
Master,  Franklin,  OPl 09595, 
Mccracken,  Joseph.  OF109599. 
McMeekln,  Robert  R.,  OF106713. 
Merchant,  Michael  J.,  OF109230. 
Mlddlemas,  Robert  O.,  OP109235. 
Mouton,  David  E..  OF110379. 
Nelson.  Kenneth  E..  OF109611. 
Peck,  Charles  A.,  OFl  10022. 
Petty.  William  C.  OF110026. 
Pierce.  Homer  I..  OF109263. 
Post,  Albert  A..  OFl  10029. 
Rankin.  Edward  A..  OF110031. 
Rau,  Jerold  M.,  OFl 09272. 
Robertson,  Theodore,  OP110047. 
Sapoznlkoff,  John  B..  OF108289. 
Sawyer,  Robert,  OPl  1005. 
Shaw,  James  W.,  Jr..  OF108295. 
Shlvely,  Harold  H.,  OFl  10066. 
Smith,  Davis  S.,  OFl 08307. 
Smith.  Gilbert  A.,  OFl  10428. 
Snyder,  Alexander  B.,  OP110071. 
Spritzer,  Harlan  W.,  OF109640. 
Steinberg,  Sidney  R.,  OF109308. 
Stones.  Carl.  OF110437. 
Strader.  Wilbur  J.,  OF109313. 
Stroud.  Michael  B.,  OF109649. 
SuUlvan,  John  C,  OF110439. 
Sweet,  Robert  S.,  OP110077. 
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Toledo.  Tony  M.,  OF109324. 
Wallace.   Robert   G.,   OF109335. 
Walter,  Arthur  K.,  OFl  10459. 
Weeks.  Duke  B.,  OFl  10463. 
Whltcomb,  Michael.  OF108331. 
Whltelaw.  John  M.,  OP109667. 
Wiles,  Peter  J.,  OPl 09341. 
Woodson,  Drury  L.,  Jr..  OFl  10479. 
Ziegler.  Herman  P..  OF108338. 

To  be  captains,  Dental  Corps 

Arroyo.  Francisco,  OF108101. 
Edmonds.  Peter  P  ,  OF109904. 
ElUnger,  Harley  A.,  OP109906. 
Hahn,  Eitel  H.,   OF109935. 
Herrmann.  John  W..  OF109945. 
Sering,  Dale  L.,  OF110062. 
Zurek,  Dennis  J.,  OFl  10482. 

To  be  captains,  Veterinary  Corps 

Ackerman,  Larry  J..  OF104365. 
Armstrong,  Tommy  S..  OF102802. 
Botard,  Robert  W..  OP103689. 
Coats,  Max  E.,  Jr.,  OF109536. 
Cooper.  James  C,  OF103816. 
Groves.  Michael  G.,  OF105686. 
Hickman,  Robert  L.,  OF103846. 
Howarth,  Robert  A.,  OFI09167. 
Hysell,  David  K..  OF102925. 
McGovern,  Lawrence.  OF109225. 
Pope,  Conrad  R..  OP109265. 
Seedle,  Clyde  D.,  OF103729. 
Strahler,  Eugene  G.,  OP103048. 

To  be  captains,  Medical  Service  Corps 
Amos,  Oscar  D..  OF108098. 
Anderson,  Charles  H.,  093223. 
Anderson,  Jon  D.,  094736. 
Arklnson.  Thomas  E.,  089898. 
Beckham,  Carl  N.,  OF105932. 
Benson,  Warren  D..  094046. 
Berchln,  Richard  J.,  094737. 
Bishop,  Garland  G.,  OF104377. 
Blakemore,  Vaughan  A.,  Jr..  097280. 
Bouchellon,  Horace  C,  094568. 
Bowles,  Robert  L.,  092344. 
Broulllette.  Robert,  OF106521. 
Bulger,  Carl  S..  OF105638. 
Burns,  Jlmmle  D..  OF100245. 
Cajnp,  Charles  H.,  092380. 
Cantrell.  James  E.,  092382. 
Capps,  Joseph  H.,  097486. 
Chrlstlanson,  Lloyd  D..  089946. 
Clark,  Charles  F,.  091794. 
Conner,  Johnny  L.,  093146. 
Constable.  Joseph  P.,  094920, 
Cundiff,  David  E.,  094744. 
Delap.  Edward  H..  OF10€0e5. 
Dltmars.  Dennis  L.,  OF102452. 
Dolbler,  James  A.,  OFl  00412. 
Drill.  John  C.  099824. 
Dudek.  Peter  G..  098568. 
Dunlevy.  Bernard  J..  OF109117. 
Fitzgerald,  Barry  E.,  094078. 
Fowler,  David  L.,  OF103165. 
Fuller.  Gary  L..  094081. 
Pulton,  Robert  C,  092485. 
Fulton,  William  R.,  094298. 
Garber,  David  L.,  099318. 
Garrett.  Richard  L.,  094459. 
Gilchrist,  Robert  E.,  094083. 
Hall,  Joseph  A.,  090092. 
Hanson,  Thomas  M.,  094587. 
Harman.  Richard  B.,  097349. 
Harris,  Jesse  J.,  Jr.,  094758. 
Hauer,  Richard  W.,  Jr.,  092527. 
Hausler,  George  W.,  091863, 
Helton,  Bobby  K.,  OFl 00161. 
Hennessy.  Albert  G.,  096982. 
Heyen,  George  E..  097312. 
Hill,  Thomas  W..  097544. 
Hoxsey,  George  E.,  095043. 
Jackson,  Johnnie  R.,  090114. 
Janke,  Thomas  A.,  092574. 
Johnson,  Reginald  D.,  092585. 
Judy.  Richard  B..  094939. 
Kash.  Steven  N.,  096992. 
Kelley.  Hubert  A..  OFl 03547. 
Klstler,  Thomas  E.,  096691. 
Lamke,  Charles  L.,  OFl 00755. 
Leahey,  Raymond,  092638. 
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Lemmers.  Dean  P  ,  097390. 
Lerro,  Richard  M..  095180. 
Lombard,  James  E.,  093054. 
Longley,  Karl  E.,  094943. 
Loryea"  Robert  S.,  099343. 
Loucks,  James  R..  094612. 
Lund,  Nelson  H..  091447. 
Manaro,  Arthur  J..  OF109992. 
Marchetti.  Vincent.  OP102226. 
Martin,  Mathls  G.,  099523. 
McDanlels.  Melvin  B..  097159. 
McLean,  John  M..  097160. 
Mills,  Wade  T.093253. 
Milne.  Richard  B  ,  096702. 
Monk.  Merrill  E.,  094113. 
Murphy,  Thomas  W.,  094775. 
Newman,  Ronald  G.,  094625. 
Oberhofer,  Thomas  R..  OF102528. 
Perry,  William  R.,  OF104513. 
Powell.  Ronald  M,  093071.  ^ 
Romo.  Jacob  M.,  OF104526. 
Ryan,  LawTence  J..  Jr..  092854. 
Sandlfer.  Calvin  P..  092780. 
Schafer,  Thomas  E.,  095096. 
Schultz.  Claron  G..  094645. 
Schumacher.  Leonard  C,  091684. 
Servls,  Hubert  T.  OF105824. 
Severson.  Joel  S.,  099394. 
Shambora,  Robert  A.,  094788. 
Sheek.  Alton  J.,  092010. 
Shelton,  Edward  J..  095101. 
Smith,  James  M.,  OFl 02634. 
Splker.  James  E..  Jr..  098199. 
Tang,  Douglas  B..  092130. 
Vance,  William  M.,  099046, 
Walker,  James  O.,  Jr.,  095114. 
Ward,  John  R..  097218. 
Waters,  George  A.,  Jr.,  096724. 
Watt,  James  E..  OF102290. 
Webber.  James  A.,  094800. 
Weidner.  Douglass  S..  094967. 
Young,  James  R.,  092054. 

To  be  captains.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Bogle,  Janeth  C,  N3316. 
Brogan,  Mary  Ann  K.,  N3200. 
Budack,  Marietta  E.,  N3168. 
Butler,  Mary  C,  N3180. 
Fenlon,  Eileen  M.,  N3221. 
Foltz,  Mary  J..  N3158. 
Foster.  Imogene.  N3290. 
Haupert.  Irene  T.,  N3214. 
Hopson,  Minnie  L.  E.,  N3215. 
Humphries,  Marilyn.  N3216. 
Irvine.  Leona  R.,  N3112. 
La  Montagne,  Mary  E.,  N3141. 
Le  Bel,  Rita  A.,  N3106. 
Leach,  Clara  M.,  N3183. 
McQuillan,  Constance  E  .  N3165. 
Morton.  Agnes  R..  N3113. 
Norton,  Prances  L.,  N3083, 
Powers,  Kay  S.,  N3087. 
Prellwltz,  Patricia  K.,  N3088, 
Smallev,  Ru'h  H.,  N3148. 
Sumner,  Billle  P..  N3177. 
Vuyk.  June  J.,N3197. 
Woodring.  Anna  L.,  N3212, 

To  he  captains.  Army  Medical  Specialist 
Corps 

Brewer,  Jessie  S.,  R10185. 
Bury,  Joanne.  M10199. 
Buss.  Carole  J.,  M10195. 
Lavln,  Jacqueline  M..  M10213. 
Putnam.  Jolcey  M.,  M10205. 
Sager,  JaneP.,R10184.  ^ 

In  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Hal    C.    Castle,    Jr.,    Midshipman    (Naval 
Academy)   to  be  a  permanent  ensign  In  the 
line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  follovi-ing-named  graduates  from  Navy 
enlisted  scientific  education  program  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 


The  following-named  { Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  ot  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications   therefor  as  provided   by   law: 

John  A.  Holland  Charles  C.  Morrison 

John  A.  Hudson  Dallas  "H"  Pope 

William  R.  Kummerer  Timothy  J.  Sullivan 
Arthur  Kaufman  Ronald  B.  Williams 

Douglas  B.  McMullen    Reginald  P.  Wray.  Jr. 
Charles  H.  Mann 

Leo  J.  O'Callaghan  (civilian  college  grad- 
uate) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenant  in  the  Den- 
tal Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Vernice  B.  Selby  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Na%'y.  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Matthew  J.  Pozen  (Naval  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  tempo- 
rary lieutenant  commander  in  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Gustav  R.  Robertson,  Jr.  (Naval  Reserve 
officer)  to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  and  a  temporary  lieutenant  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

QMCS  Gordon  K.  Truesdell.  to  be  warrant 
officer  W-2,  in  the  Navy,  for  temporary  serv- 
ice, subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  temporary  commis- 
sioned warrant  officers  to  be  permanent  chief 
warrant  officer  W-2  and  temporary  chief  war- 
rant officer  W-3  in  the  Navy,  in  lieu  of  per- 
manent chief  warrant  officer  W-3  as  previ- 
ously nominated  and  confirmed  to  correct 
grade,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Frank  Stephens,  Jr. 
Williard  F  Wasson 
Heber  D.White 


John  D.  Johnstone 
Larry  J.  McLaln 
Milton  L.  Senf  t 


James  D.  Courvllle 
Cecil  J.  FoUcer 
Dennis  W.  Hurst 


Howard  P.  Cady 
Frank  R.  Ketterer 

Wayne  E.  Myers 


Orlando  L.  Palombo  (temporary  commis- 
sioned warrant  officer)  to  be  a  permanent 
chief  warrant  officer  W-3  and  temporary  chleJ 
warrant  officer  W-4  in  the  Nav-y.  In  lieu  of 
permanent  chief  warrant  officer  W-4  as  pre- 
viously nominated  and  confirmed  to  correct 
grade.' subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Thomas  E.  Fitzpatrick,  Jr.  (Naval  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Thomas  J.  Heffernan,  U.S.  Navy,  for  trans- 
fer to  and  appointment  In  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Navy  in  the  permanent  grade  of 
lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  In  the  tempo- 
rary grade  of  lieutenant. 

The  following-named  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  In  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy  in  the  per- 
manent grade  of  Ueuteuant  (junior  grade)  : 


Wilmot  F.  Clarke 
William  L.  Forestell 
Kenneth  E.  Fusch 


Ronale  I.  Gregg 
Frederick  S.  Hall 
Harry  M.  Swyers 


William  L.  Forestell,  U,S.  Navy,  for  transfer 
to  and  appointment  In  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Navy  In  the  permanent  grade  of 
ensign. 

Charles  B.  Peru  (Naval  Reserve  officer),  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  In  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  ac  provided  by  law: 

Robert  B.  Drysdale 
William  J.  Sandusky 
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Reinecke  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  of  the  best  material  I  have 
read  on  the  Congress  comes  from  the 
Representatives,  themselves,  In  their 
newsletters  to  constituents.  I  recently  had 
occasion  to  read  through  one  such  news- 
letter from  a  California  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Ed  Reinecke,  who  represents 
the  northern  section  of  Los  Angeles 
County.  Mr.  Reinecke,  in  his  report 
from  Washington,  provides  his  constitu- 
ents with  an  up-to-date  summary  of  leg- 
islative action  in  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress.  The  citizens  of  the  27th 
District  in  California  can  be  proud  of 
their  Congressman  Ed  Reinecke,  who  is 
endeavoring  to  keep  them  informed  and 
aware  of  their  Government. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  attention  to  this 
excellent  report  by  presenting  its  con- 
tents for  insertion  in  the  Record: 
Congressman  Ed  Reinsck*  Reports  From 
Washington 

Riots,  rats,  taxes,  wars,  deficits,  Inflation, 
crime!  A  prominent  Senate  Democrat  recently 
summed  up  our  situation  by  saying  that  In- 
stead of  the  promised  Great  Society,  the 
Johnson  Administration  h£is  managed  to 
create  a  Sick  Society. 

In  a  rare  display  of  modesty,  the  President 
magnanimously  credited  Congress  for  condi- 
tions which  he  says  precipitated  the  riots. 
First  of  all,  conditions  don't  precipitate 
riots,  people  precipitate  them.  Secondly, 
Congress  has  responsibility  for  passing  the 
laws.  The  Administration  Is  responsible  for 
their  Implementation  and  enforcement. 
Third,  Congress  appropriates  the  money.  It  Is 
the  Administration's  obligation  to  get  top 
value  for  every  dollar  appropriated.  Is  the 
Administration  living  up  to  Its  obligation? 
Let  us  review  the  conditions  cited  by  the 
President — in  relation  to  appropriations  and 
Administration  spending. 

HOtlSINQ 

Congress  appropriated  $2.1  billion  In  the 
past  six  years  for  low-Income  housing.  The 
Administration,  during  this  same  period, 
produced  only  40,000  low-Income  housing 
units.  You  or  I  could  go  out  and  buy  two 
or  three  (depending  upon  location,  size  and 
construction)  single-family  homes  for  the 
$50,000  that  the  Administration  Is  spending 
per  low-Income  housing  imlt.  Should  Con- 
gress submit  to  Presidential  demands  for 
more  of  your  money  to  perpetuate  this 
type  of  waste  and  InefHclency?  I  say  "no". 
Congress  should  seek  a  more  economical  and 
workable  method  of  alleviating  the  shortage 
of  decent  housing  for  low-income  families. 

Along  with  a  nimiber  of  my  coUeagues,  I 
offered  such  a  method  early  In  this  Congress. 
The  plan  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
non-profit  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
which  would  raise  $a  billion  In  private  funds 
through  the  sale  of  bonds.  The  money  would 
be  used  for  housing  rehabilitation  and  con- 
struction as  well  as  mortgage  assistance  In 
low-Income  areas.  Emphasizing  the  principle 
of  self-help,  the  program  will  also  provide 
technical  assistance,  budget  counseling,  job 
training,  and  employment  opportunities.  The 


enormous  resources  and  strength  of  the  pri- 
vate sector — business,  labor,  the  professions 
and  non-profit  associations — would  be  mo- 
bilized in  a  comprehensive  program  of  urban 
improvement.  The  role  of  government  would 
be  limited  to  reinforcement  and  guarantee, 
rather  than  execution  and  control.  While 
this  approach  was  Republican-oriented,  it 
now  has  broad  bi-partisan  and  Ideological 
suppport  In  a  Congress  that  Is  weary  of  bu- 
reaucratic  mis-management. 

JOB    TRAINING    AND    EMPLOYMENT 

Congress  appropriated  $22  billion  In  fiscal 
1967  alone  for  programs  associated  with  the 
Administration's  war  on  poverty.  This  "war" 
is  supposed  to  promote  self-sufficiency  by 
providing  education,  training  and  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Results?  Today,  there 
are  more  people  (5  million)  on  the  welfare 
rolls  than  ever  before.  Why?  I'll  give  you  a 
typical  example — based  on  an  actual  case — 
of  where  the  poverty  money  Is  going.  OEO 
(headquarters  for  the  poverty  war)  recently 
awarded  $242,316  to  an  independent,  non- 
official,  non-professional  group  for  a  one- 
year  project.  Of  the  total  grant,  $120,000  will 
pay  the  salaries  ($4,000  per  annum  each)  of 
30  youths  who  will  work  for  local  welfare- 
oriented  government  agencies,  and  another 
$2,740  will  pay  their  transportation  costs. 
The  balance  of  the  grant,  or  $119,576.  will 
be  absorbed  by  administrative  and  or  op- 
erational expenses.  Training?  The  youths 
will  compile  a  knowledge  of  "free"  ( tax-sup- 
ported i  services  and  benefits  and  then  trans- 
mit this  knowledge  to  the  people  In  their 
communities.  Jobs?  The  project  sponsors 
"hope"  the  local  agencies  will  hire  the  youths 
after  the  one-year  grant  expires. 

By  contrast,  the  Rockwell-Standard  Corp. 
(based  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.)  recently  trained 
and  hired  198  unemployed  men  for  Jobs  In 
Its  new  axle  plant  in  Winchester,  Kentucky. 
The  company  spent  $52,987  for  the  training 
program,  or  $267  per  man,  as  compared  to  the 
88.077  per  trainee  cost  of  the  tax-supported 
poverty  project. 

The  Job  of  training  the  unemployed  and 
unskilled  should  be  done  by  those  who  would 
hire  them  after  training.  I  have  proposed 
legislation  which  would  encourage  private 
enterprise  to  meet  the  challenge ■«of  unem- 
ployment on  a  massive  scale.  My  proposal 
would  make  a  tax  credit  available  to  em- 
ployers for  expenses  Incurred  in  training 
prospective  employees  for  Jobs  with  the  com- 
pany. Tax  Incentives  have  been  used  to  pro- 
mote American  Investments  Ui  underdevel- 
oped countries  abroad  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess. This  same  approach  can  and  should 
be  used  to  develop  a  fully  productive  society 
right  here  In  America. 

RATS 

Congress  has  made  available  over  $448  mil- 
lion for  rat  extermination  programs.  Three 
departments  (Interior,  Agriculture  and 
HEW)  and  several  agencies  Including  OEO, 
are  In  the  rat  control  business.  Instead  of 
consolidating  these  programs  under  a  single 
department  (HEW  which  Is  responsible  for 
public  health  would  be  the  logical  choice), 
the  Administration  sought  $40  million  for 
still  another  program  to  be  run  by  a  fourth 
department — Housing  &  Urban  Development. 
The  President,  of  course,  mentioned  his  rat 
control  bill  In  conjunction  with  his  address 
to  the  nation  on  civil  riots.  This  set  the  scene 
for  the  "rats  cause  riots"  demonstration,  led 
by  Je«»e  Gray — a  $50  per  day  poverty  worker, 
which  disrupted  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  short  time  thereafter. 

As  a  matter  of  Interest,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
has  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  rat  ex- 
termination programs  In  the  entire  country. 
It  Is  also  one  of  the  President's  "model  cities" 
and  the  recipient  of  many  millions  of  dollars 


In  federal  aid.  The  cause  for  this  particular 
riot — the  worst  In  recent  history — cannot  be 
Justified  in  terms  of  rats  or  lack  of  federal 
assistance. 

RIOTS 

By  circumventing  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernments to  deal  directly  with  the  poor,  the 
Administration  has  helped  to  create  a  black 
power  structure  which  seems  to  feel  a  certain 
immunity  from  and  contempt  for  State  and 
Local  authority.  The  war  on  poverty  has  been 
translated  Into  a  war  on  society  by  the  mili- 
tants who  promote  hate  and  violence,  as  well 
as  the  so-called  moderates  who  are  promot- 
ing civil  disobedience  as  a  means  of  stran- 
gling an  economy  from  which  they  demand 
so  much.  One  of  the  moderates  when  ques- 
tioned about  the  paradox  of  negro  affluence 
and  the  riot  In  Detroit,  replied  that  a  lit- 
tle prosperity  whets  the  appetite  for  more. 
This  Is  true  enough,  but  Impatience  with  the 
rate  of  one's  material  progress,  is  no  excuse 
to  murder,  burn,  loot  and  blackmail. 

In  addition  to  Initiating  and  supporting 
a  number  of  crime  prevention  and  riot  con- 
trol measures,  which  have  passed  the  House 
and  are  now  awaiting  action  In  the  Senate, 
I  have  proposed  a  comprehensive  overhaul 
of  the  poverty  program.  My  recommenda- 
tions include  the  creation  of  a  Council  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Advisors  to  replace 
OEO;  the  transfer  of  OEO  administrative 
functions  to  existing  departments  and  agen- 
cies;  coordination  of  all  programs  with  State 
and  Local  authorities;  and,  a  statutory  pro- 
hibition against  use  of  poverty  money  for 
political  or  racist  activity.  The  poverty  pro- 
gram should  be  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  not  for  their  exploitation  by  po- 
litical partisans  and  racists. 

LEGISLATIVE    REVIEW 

Since  my  last  writing,  the  House  has  com- 
pleted action  on  a  number  of  bills  including: 
(1)  The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 
Provides  a  12.5%  Increase  In  payments  to 
23.7  million  Social  Security  beneficiaries;  an 
Increase  In  the  minimum  monthly  benefit 
from  $44  to  $50;  a  liberalization  of  the  earn- 
ings limitation  from  $1,500  to  $1,680;  and, 
Improvements  In  provisions  for  those  over 
72.  In  addition,  the  bill  made  certain  neces- 
sary changes  In  the  program  for  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  which  are 
designed  to  restore  more  families  to  employ- 
ment and  self-reliance.  The  bill  will  cost  $1.2 
billion  less  than  that  recommended  by  the 
President,  who  Is  opposing  the  legislative 
changes  in  AFDC.  •  •  •  (2)  The  Commis- 
sion on  Obscenity  and  Pornography.  This 
proposal  which  is  similar  to  one  that  I  spon- 
sored in  the  89th  and  current  Congresses, 
establishes  a  special  commission  to  study 
the  problem  of  pornographic  traffic  and  rec- 
ommend appropriate  constitutional  means  to 
curb  the  wholesale  distribution  of  obscene 
and  obnoxious  advertising  and  materials. 
•  •  •  (3)  A  Civil  Rights  Measure.  Prohibits 
Interference  with  a  public  official,  a  police- 
man or  a  fireman  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties  during  a  riot;  prohibits  Interference 
with  people  who  are  lawfully  engaged  In  the 
exercise  of  their  civil  rights;  and,  excludes 
from  protected  'speech  and  peaceful  assem- 
bly' acts  and  statements  which  constitute 
Incitement  to  riot.  •  •  •  (4)  Veterans' 
Assistance.  Provides  a  cost-of-Uvlng  Increase 
in  the  non-service-connected  pension  pro- 
gram; raises  education  and  training  allow- 
ances; provides  a  burial  allowance;  and.  Im- 
proves the  disability  compensation  and  med- 
ical care  programs. 

WELCOMK,   VALENCIA  I 

On  behalf  of  the  27th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, I  wish  to  extend  an  official  welcome  to 
the  new  community  of  "Valencia"  which  was 
formally  baptized  In  ceremonial  style  this 
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month.  Located  In  the  heart  of  the  27th  Dis- 
trict, between  the  Antelope  and  San  Fer- 
nando Valleys,  Valencia  emerged  from  the 
drawing  board  to  reality  since  I  first  came  to 
Congress  three  years  ago.  As  a  matter  of 
f.ict,  I  was  instrumental  in  reserving  the 
name  "Valencia"  for  the  new  postal  faclUiy 
which  began  processing  mall  under  this 
postmark  for  the  first  time  last  month.  The 
developers  of  this  modern  resldentlal-com- 
mercuil-industrial  complex,  anticipate  rapid 
growth  and  a  projected  population  in  excess 
of  100.000. 

THERE    OUGHT    TO    BE    A    LAW 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  the  win- 
ners of  my  third  annual  citizenship  essay 
contest  for  Junior  and  senior  high  school 
students,  who  this  year  addressed  themselves 
to  the  subject  "There  Ought  to  be  a  Law". 
The  contest,  which  Is  approved  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Board  of  Education  and  Judged  by 
a  voluntary  citizens'  committee,  is  designed 
to  generate  student  interest  in  public  affairs. 
Students  from  16  area  schools  submitted 
entries  in  this  year's  contest.  Division  win- 
ners Include  Diana  Billet,  17,  of  Quartz  Hill, 
who  received  the  senior  high  school  award 
for  her  essay  on  the  voting  age;  Patricia 
DuBois,  13,  of  Lancaster,  who  won  the  Junior 
high  school  award  for  her  entry  on  the  draft 
system;  and,  Debbie  Webb,  13,  of  Burbank, 
who  received  the  special  Judges'  award  for 
originality.  Debbie  suggested  a  law  "against 
growing  up". 


this  is  the  typQ  of  company — founded 
upon  the  principles  of  free  private  en- 
terprise— that  our  Nation  must  encour- 
age. This  type  of  firm  will  lead  the  way 
toward  a  better  environment  for  all. 


The  Calagna  Development  Corp.  of  Long 
Island 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
growing  need  for  better  housing  and  for 
emplovTnent  opportunities  throughout 
our  Nation,  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  superb  efforts  of  the  Calagna  De- 
velopment Corp.,  on  Long  Island. 

This  firm  that  specializes  in  custom- 
built  homes  has  been  making  a  tremen- 
dous Impact  in  New  York.  The  firm  was 
founded  by  Anthony  F.  Calagna,  a  civil 
engineer  and  graduate  of  Georgia  Tech, 
together  with  his  brother  Joseph,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Wharton  School  of  Business 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  These 
experts  in  the  housing  field  have  opened 
up  new  job  opportunities  for  many 
v,-orkers  in  New  York,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  providing  superior  housing  at 
modest  costs. 

They  have  surveyed  literally  hundreds 
of  families  to  determine  the  desires  and 
needs  of  these  people  for  the  homes  of 
the  future.  They  have  evolved  interest- 
ing design  concepts  that  do  away  with 
the  drab  look. 

The  Calagnas  have  been  lauded  by 
public  officials  throughout  the  State  be- 
cause of  their  desire  to  help  keep  prices 
within  the  reach  of  the  average  mod- 
erate-Income famUy.  The  New  York 
Times  recently  profiled  their  activities 
and  pointed  out  what  a  significant  con- 
tribution they  were  making  to  the  Long 
Island  commimlties. 

I  want  to  praise  them  for  their  integ- 
rity and  their  ability,  and  believe  that 


National  Flood  Insurance  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
recess,  I  introduced  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  designed  to  enable  prop- 
erty owners  to  purchase  flood  protection 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  This  Is  a  companion 
measure  to  that  Introduced  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 
Recent  disasters  in  Alaska  and  other 
areas  of  the  Nation  have  caused  much 
suffering  and  economic  loss  which,  under 
present  insurance  coverage,  often  result 
in  a  total  loss  to  the  individual  affected. 
The  cost  of  flood  insurance,  based  on 
actuarial  computations,  is  prohibitive  in 
the  high-risk  area?  where  It  Is  most 
needed,  and  we  would  be  remiss  In  our 
responsibilities  to  the  people  were  we  to 
allow  this  situation  to  prevail  any  longer. 

No  program  of  Insurance  such  as  the 
one  proposed  in  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
can  eliminate  entirely  the  suffering  and 
inconvenience  that  is  the  result  of  floods, 
but  it  can  prove  invaluable  in  assisting 
people  In  flood-ravaged  areas  in  getting 
back  on  their  feet,  and  freeing  them 
somewhat  from  the  financial  strains 
stemming  from  a  wholly  nonreimburs- 
able loss. 

Briefly,  this  measure  would  create  a 
Federal  Flood  Insurance  Corporation 
with  a  flve-man  board  of  directors 
headed  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Initially  capitalized 
at  $150  million  through  the  sale  of  bonds, 
the  Corporation  would  be  empowered  to 
contract  with  private  insurance  firms 
either  individually  or  in  groups  to  aid  the 
companies  in  offering  flood  insurance  at 
costs  within  the  reach  of  property  own- 
ers. Toward  this  end,  payment  to  the 
companies  would  represent  the  differ- 
ence between  economically  feasible  pre- 
mium rates  borne  by  the  Insured  and  the 
actuarial  premium  rates  which  would 
otherwise  be  required  to  provide  such  in- 
surance. As  an  adjunct  of  this  subsidized 
insurance  program,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  encourage  private  insurance 
flrms  to  develop  nonsubsldized  programs 
and  to  extend  coverage  of  existing  pol- 
icies to  include  rising  waters,  earthslides, 
mudslides,  and  subsidence.  In  addition, 
the  Secretarj'  is  to  work  closely  with 
Stale  and  local  governments  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  in  determining 
risk  zones  and  developing  long-range 
plans  for  land  use  in  flood  hazard  areas. 
In  March  1962,  the  coast  of  Delaware 
and  neighboring  States  was  pounded 
unmercifully  by  an  unusually  severe 
storm  complex.  A  number  of  people  lost 
their  lives  as  a  result  of  the  storm,  and 
property  damage  was  extensive.  Along 


the  shores  of  the  Delaware  Bay  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  houses  were  ripped  from 
their  foundations,  roads  and  vital  com- 
munications facilities  were  severed,  and 
important  community  services  were  in- 
terrupted. One  of  Delaware's  major  nat- 
ural resources,  the  sandy  beaches  stretch- 
ing from  Lewes  to  Fenwick  Island,  was  al- 
most destroyed  as  the  sea  scoured  It  away 
leaving  only  the  underlying  clay.  In  sev- 
eral places  the  ocean  breached  the  thin 
stretch  of  land  separating  the  ocean 
from  the  Rehoboth  Bay.  Only  recently 
have  the  remaining  signs  of  the  exten- 
sive damage  been  eliminated. 

The  recent  heavy  rainfall  that  has 
lingered  over  the  eastern  United  States 
has  caused  flooding  twice  in  as  many 
weeks  in  the  town  of  Elsmere  near  Wil- 
mington, Del.  Although  most  of  the  town 
has  not  suffered  damage,  residents  of  the 
affected  areas  have  been  subjected  to  a 
great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  financial 
loss,  and  the  Governor  of  Delaware  has 
appealed  to  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  for  aid. 

I  would  hope  therefore  that  the  recent 
flood  disasters,  great  and  small,  will  lend 
added  impetus  to  congressional  action  on 
this  Important  legislation  to  provide  cov- 
erage at  a  reasonable  cost.  Compared 
with  the  social  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  enactment  of  this  needed  program, 
the  costs  are  indeed  small,  and  I  urge 
swift  action  by  the  House  on  flood  in- 
surance proposals. 


National  Dram  Corps  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  11.  1967 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  "under 
leave  granted,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  following 
statement  I  have  made  supporting  Na- 
tional Drum  Corps  Week :  This  year,  the 
week  of  September  2-9  was  designated  as 
National  Drum  Corps  Week.  Inasmuch  as 
the  House  was  not  In  session  during  that 
week,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  again 
call  attention  to  the  contribution  of  drum 
and  bugle  corps  activity  across  this  land. 

The  drum  and  bugle  corps  make  a  last- 
ing contribution  in  the  lives  of  those 
young  people  who  have  the  privilege  of 
belonging  to  a  unit.  Tlie  art  of  drum  corps 
is  rigid  and  exacting— It  requires  and  de- 
velops a  sense  of  self-discipline  which  is 
probably  the  most  neglected  character 
trait  of  our  day.  For  we  live  in  a  time 
when  young  people  and  adults  alike  seem 
to  hold  self-discipline  in  less  and  less 
regard. 

And  drum  and  bugle  corps  makes  a 
lasting  contribution  in  the  lives  of  those 
into  whose  communities  and  neighbor- 
hoods it  comes.  The  art  of  drum  corps  is 
clean  and  inspiring.  It  is  clean  and  whole- 
some recreation  for  those  who  participate 
and  for  those  who  still  love  to  watch  a 
parade.  It  is  inspiring.  What  better  motto 
for  young  people  to  live  by  than  the  corps 
naotto:    "Pagentry   and   Patriotism — on 
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the  march"?  And  what  more  Inspiring  to 
citizens  all  across  the  Nation  than  the 
flash  of  color,  the  pulsating  rhythm,  the 
blare  of  bugles,  the  waving  of  the  flag, 
the  snappy  march  step,  all  of  which  epit- 
omizes the  vigor,  the  color,  the  boldness 
and  the  strength  that  has  always  been 
America. 

I  have  said  before,  and  take  pride  in  re- 
peating, that  I  can  vouch  for  the  char- 
acter-building qualities  of  the  drum  and 
bugle  corps  from  personal  experience.  As 
a  past  commander  of  the  Argoruie  Post 
No.  4  in  my  hometown  of  Enid,  Okla., 
I  once  had  the  privilege  of  accompanij'- 
ing  the  Enid  Legionettes,  a  corps  spon- 
sored by  that  post  and  composed  of  high 
school  girls,  on  an  11-day  tour.  This 
group  has  consistently,  over  the  years, 
been  rated  as  one  of  the  top  corps  in  the 
Nation,  and  I  was  pleased  and  impressed 
with  the  skill,  the  exemplary  behavior, 
and  the  flne  character  displayed  by  these 
young  ladies  as  they  traveled  across  the 
country  and  participated  in  American 
Legion  parades.  Community  Chest  drives, 
and  drum  and  bugle  corps  competition. 
I  was  even  more  Impressed  by  the  impact 
they  had  on  those  who  witnessed  the  pa- 
rades— by  the  feelings  of  patriotism  and 
pride  they  aroused  in  others. 

Therefore,  I  am  happy  to  again  have 
an  opportunity  to  endorse  National  Drum 
and  Bugle  Corps  Week,  and  to  wish  them 
well  as  they  continue  their  influence  for 
good  among  our  youth. 


Bein?  Mad  at  Presidents  Is  a  Popular 
National  Pastime:  Bat  the  President's 
Record  Speaks  for  Itself 

« 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  popu- 
lar these  days  to  ask:  "Are  you  mad  at 
the  President?"  Is  It  not  one  of  our  favor- 
it*  pastimes,  being  mad  at  the  President? 
Yet.  I  doubt  whether  many  Americans 
are  mad  at  him — 

Because  there  are  6  million  more 
people  at  work,  and  in  higher  paying 
jobs,  since  President  Johnson  took  ofiQce; 

Because  the  jobless  rate  has  dropped 
to  less  than  4  percent,  and  the  number 
of  Jobless  has  been  reduced  l'^  million: 

Because  3  million  older  Americans 
have  received  hospital  care  and  5.5  mil- 
lion received  physicians*  services  under 
the  President's  medicare  program; 

Because  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  is  now  helping  8  mil- 
lion disadvantaged  children,  and  more 
than  135.000  needy  college  students  are 
able  to  receive  an  education  through 
Federal  grants; 

Because  President  Johnson  has  pro- 
duced a  72  percent  expansion  of  Federal 
programs  that  directly  combat  poverty 
and  help  the  poor; 

Because  4  million  Amerlcaiis  have 
moved  above  the  poverty  line  as  a  result 


of  laws  enacted  under  this  administra- 
tion; and 

Because  more  than  8  million  workers 
are  covered  by  the  minimum  wage  and 
because  more  human  rights  legislation 
has  been  passed  under  President  Johnson 
than  u:ader  any  other  President. 

These  are  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Lyndon  Johnson's  Presidency. 
This  is  the  President  who  is  trying  to 
make  social  security  real  security  for 
Americans  young  and  old. 

He  is  trying  to  clean  up  the  air,  our 
rivers,  and  our  cities. 

Being  mad  at  him  may  be  a  pastime — 
but  Democratic  progress  has  been  full 
time  for  the  past  three  and  a  half  years. 


Commemorative  Stamp  in  Honor 
of  American  Heart  Month 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  years.  Americans  have  ob- 
served the  month  of  February  as  Amer- 
ican Heart  Month.  As  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  recall,  Heart  Month  is  the 
result  of  a  resolution  which  I  originated 
in  this  body  in  1963  and  which  was 
adopted  in  the  same  year. 

The  primary  purpose  of  Heart  Month 
is  to  focus  nationwide  attention  on  the 
problem  of  heart  and  blood  vessel  dis- 
eases, which  account  for  more  deaths 
than  all  other  diseases  combined.  The 
contribution  which  Heart  Month  has 
made  toward  medical  progress  and  great- 
er public  awareness  in  this  field  has  been 
very  gratifying  to  me  personally. 

Not  only  are  cardiovascular  afflictions 
the  No.  1  killer  in  America  today:  they 
are  also  responsible  for  a  staggering  eco- 
nomic and  physical  loss  to  the  Nation. 
In  addition  to  the  almost  1  million  who 
die  of  heart  ailments  each  year,  there 
are  approximately  20  mdllion  of  all  ages 
who  are  afflicted  in  varying  degrees, 
many  losing  their  productive  capacity  as 
a  result  of  such  affliction. 

Medical  science  is  fighting  these  dis- 
eases, however,  and  significant  improve- 
ments have  been  registered  in  the  areas 
of  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
of  cardiovascular  diseases.  Most  heart 
victims  can  now  recover  from  the  first 
attack,  and  three  out  of  four  of  these 
are  able  to  return  to  work.  This  progress 
has  been  made  possible  by  cooperation 
between  the  American  Heart  Association, 
financed  largely  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  the  Federal  Government,  par- 
ticularly the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

The  aim  of  American  Heart  Month  is 
twofold.  First,  it  is  intended  to  make 
people  aware  of  the  medical,  social,  and 
economic  aspects  of  the  problem  of  car- 
diovascular diseases.  Such  an  awareness 
Is  essential  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  our  Nation.  These  diseases  can  be 
fought  with  preventive  steps,  and  the 


risks  of  a  severe  or  disabling  stroke  can 
be  reduced.  Early  discovery  and  treat- 
ment can  make  the  difference  between  a 
full,  productive  life,  or  a  crippling  illness 
or  death. 

The  second  purpose  of  Heart  Month 
is  to  encourage  the  continued  support  of 
the  American  Heart  Association,  and  its 
direct  affiliates  and  chapters,  so  that 
further  progress,  both  in  research  and  in 
making  new  discoveries  and  methods 
known  to  the  public,  may  be  made. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  American 
Heart  Month  deserves  the  fullest  support 
of  Congress  and  the  American  people. 
For  the  purpose  of  attracting  public  at- 
tention to  Heart  Month,  to  the  problems 
of  cardiovascular  disease,  and  to  the  new- 
sources  of  hope  for  heart  victims,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  that  would  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  issue  a  stamp  in  honor  of  Amer- 
ican Heart  Month.  Such  a  stamp  would 
be  an  invaluable  aid  in  accomplishing  the 
objectives  of  Heart  Month.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  give  their  vigorous  sup- 
port to  this  worthy  cause  and  to  this 
legislation. 


H.R.  11816  and  the  Police 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  11.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  everj- 
law-enforcement  oflBcial  faces  grave 
physical  risk  each  day.  In  the  city  of 
Chicago,  for  example,  five  policemen 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty 
during  the  past  19  months.  As  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  reported.  278 
police  oflScers  were  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty  in  1966  nationwide. 

I  am  pleased  that  H.R.  11816,  similar  to 
a  bill  I  introduced  on  March  13.  1967, 
was  overwhemingly  approved  by  the 
House  today.  This  bill  affects  only  those 
local  law-enforcement  oflQcials  who  are 
killed  or  disabled  in  an  attempt  to  ap- 
prehend individuals  who  are  wanted  for 
the  violation  of  a  Federal  offense.  Al- 
though the  impact  of  this  legislation  is 
limited,  the  motivation  behind  it  is  ex- 
tensive and  significant.  As  President 
Johnson  said  in  his  crime  message,  this 
legislation  is  an  'Official  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  debt  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owes  for  the  assistance  given  by 
local  law  enforcement  persormel." 

Tlie  nth  District,  which  I  represent, 
has  an  extremely  large  proportion  of  the 
men  who  serve  in  the  Chicago  Police 
Department.  These  men  risk  their  lives 
in  order  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  the  citizens  of  Chicago.  Although, 
imder  the  leadership  of  Mayor  Richard 
Daley,  the  city  has  substantially  raised 
the  salaries  of  the  police  officers,  their 
pay  is  not  yet  commensurate  with  their 
duties.  I  am.  therefore,  in  favor  of  all 
measures  which  aid  the  police  officer 
both  financially  and  professionally. 

The  days  that  a  policeman  might  have 
been  pictured  as  having  only  to  provide 
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ice  cream  to  lost  children  are  over.  To- 
day the  policeman  must  exercise  the 
aciunen  of  a  sociologist  in  dealing  with 
explosive  situations.  Today  the  police- 
man must  demonstrate  the  expertise  of 
a  constitutional  lawyer  in  questioning 
individuals  suspected  of  criminal  of- 
fenses. Today  the  policeman  must  have 
the  impartiality  of  a  judge.  He  is  called 
upon  to  protect  the  rights  of  demon- 
strators. He  is,  at  the  same  time,  quite 
often  the  target  of  those  who  feel  their 
rights  are  being  denied — a  target  not 
only  of  words  but,  as  many  cities  have 
shown  this  summer,  the  target  of  bricks 
and  bullets.  In  the  riot-torn  cities  of 
America,  we  have  heard  the  cry  of  •po- 
lice brutality."  It  is  my  contention  that 
cities  such  as  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Chicago  did  not  witness  great  civil  dis- 
orders because  of  the  professional  and 
competent  acti\ities  of  those  cities'  police 
departments.  It  is  time  to  recognize  that 
police  do  not  cause  riots.  They  prevent 
them.  It  is  time  to  reaffirm  our  confidence 
in  our  various  police  departments. 
Throughout  the  United  States  the  men 
who  constitute  our  first  line  of  defense 
against  the  encroachment  of  the  lawless 
deserve  the  respect  and  support  of  the 
citizens  they  swear  to  protect  with  their 
lives.  The  pa.ssage  of  H.R.  11816  serves  as 
such  a  reaffirmation. 


The  "EPIC"  Program  at  California  State 
College  at  Los  Angeles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
over  1.000  students  at  California  State 
College  at  Los  Angeles  took  advantage  of 
a  unique  and  exciting  opportunity  to 
supplement  their  classroom  education 
with  meaningful  and  rewarding  activities 
In  the  community. 

Serving  as  EPIC  volunteers,  these  stu- 
dents gained  valuable  preprofessional 
experience  by  working  with  one  of  over 
100  agencies  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Among  other  things,  the  Cal  State  at 
Los  Angeles  students  tutored  dropouts 
and  potential  dropouts,  served  as  hos- 
pital assistants  and  staffed  a  summer 
school. 

EPIC'S  first  year  had  two  keys  to  its 
success. 

Students  and  college  officials  welcomed 
the  opportunity  to  extend  the  college 
learning  experience  beyond  the  campus. 

Community  service  agencies  were 
happy  to  expand  agency  activities  and 
services  by  using  college  students  in  para- 
professional  roles. 

During  the  coming  academic  year 
EPIC — educational  participation  in  com- 
munities— offers  even  more  opportunities 
for  the  campus  and  the  community. 
Funding  for  an  additional  year  and  ex- 
panded program  has  made  it  possible  for 
EPIC  t<3  continue  its  rapid  growth. 

Seme  Cal  State  at  Los  Angeles  students 
vvill  be  able  to  earn  academic  credit  for 


field  experience  or  independent  study 
through  EPIC  programs.  Now,  other  col- 
leges in  the  Los  Angeles  area  have  shown 
an  interest  in  developing  EPIC  outposts 
to  serve  their  own  students  and  com- 
munities. 

Cal  State  at  Los  Angeles.  becau.<=e  of 
its  location  and  nature,  has  been  an 
ideal  campus  for  EPIC  and  its  programs. 
Most  of  its  20,000  students  are  working 
commuters  who  live  and  have  activities 
away  from  campus.  These  students  are 
not  attracted  by  traditional  collegiate 
activities  such  as  pep  rallies  or  bonfires. 
But,  like  all  of  today's  college  students, 
they  are  seriously  concerned  about  con- 
temporary problems  and  have  a  strong 
desire  to  improve  both  themselves  and 
society. 

EPIC  has  channeled  these  student 
energies  into  construcFive  community 
activities.  In  so  doing  EPIC  has  made 
good  use  of  pent-up  concerns  for  society, 
provoked  intellectual  stimulation,  added 
a  sense  of  student  commitment,  and  pro- 
vided countless  service  hours  to  com- 
munity agencies  needing  volunteers  the 
most.  As  a  result,  interest  in  EPIC  from 
other  colleges  and  the  community  has 
never  been  higher. 

FUNDING 

EPIC  receives  part  of  its  funds  from 
the  Federal  Government  under  title  I  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as 
a  demonstration — pilot — project.  These 
funds,  75  percent  of  the  total  budget,  are 
allocated  by  the  Coordinating  Coimcil 
for  Higher  Education  in  California.  Re- 
maining funds  and  support  for  the  proj- 
ect are  provided  by  the  California  State 
colleges  and  the  Associated  Students  at 
California  SUte  College  at  Los  Angeles. 
During  the  cun-ent  year.  August  1967  to 
July  1968,  the  EPIC  budget  totals  $111,- 
864.  The  previous  year's  budget  was 
$87,473. 


Bolstering  State  and  Local  Law 
Enforcement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIXTIS 

Monday,  September  11.  1967 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  passage  of  H.R.  11816,  the 
House  has  taken  an  important  step 
toward  recognizing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  in  bolstering  the 
position  of  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

This  legislation  would  provide  Fed- 
eral compensation  to  a  law  enforcement 
officer  injured  while  attempting  to  ap- 
prehend a  peison  suspected  of  commit- 
ting a  Federal  crime.  Were  the  law 
enforcement  officer  to  be  killed,  the  Fed- 
eral payments  would  ;:o  to  his  family. 

The  significance  of  this  bill,  however, 
is  not  in  the  extent  of  its  coverage. 

As  the  Judiciarj'  Committee  report 
points  out,  a  total  cf  278  iwlice  officer? 
were  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  between 
1960  and  1965.  Of  these,  13  died  while 
attempting  to  enforce  Federal  laws. 


The  significance  of  this  bill  is  that  tlie 
Federal  Government  is  acknowledging 
that  it  has  a  moral  responsibility  in  the 
area  of  local  law  eiiforcement. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission 
report,  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  and  the  International 
Conference  of  Police  Associations  have 
pointed  to  many  problems  facing  law  en- 
forcement officers.  Among  them  are: 

Pay  is  often  low.  Fringe  benefits  are 
sometimes  minimal.  Criminal  detection 
equipment  is  sometimes  badly  outdated. 
These  and  many  other  problems  discour- 
age continued  recruitment  of  the  highly 
qualified  persons  needed  in  the  law  en- 
forcement field. 

During  the  last  few  years,  a  growing 
concern  has  been  evident  that  something 
must  be  done  at  all  levels  of  Government 
to  help  improve  the  highly  important 
and  necessary  function  within  our  so- 
ciety. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  events 
that  have  turned  the  national  spotUght 
to  the  problems  of  police  officers  have 
been  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of 
riots  in  our  cities. 

The  increasing  nimibers  of  riots  which 
have  spotlighted  the  problems  of  law  en- 
forcement officers,  have  also  focused  na- 
tional attention  on  the  plight  of  firemen 
called  to  qutll  the>:e  blazes. 

These  tragic  and  disruptive  explosions 
have  been  accompanied  by  looting  and 
fires.  Property  damage  often  runs  to  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Over  the  last  3  years,  according  to 
the  International  Association  of  Fire 
Fighters,  four  men  have  been  killed  and 
436  injured  battling  these  riot-caused 
blazes. 

In  several  instances,  snipers  have  shot 
at  firefighters  attempting  to  protect  life 
and  property.  One  can  only  guess  at  how 
the  gunfire  added  to  the  number  of 
these  injuries  and  deaths. 

As  a  sponsor  of  legislation  which 
would  provide  Federal  compensation  to 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firefighters, 
I  am  pleased  to  support  the  bill  which 
today  passed  the  House.  However.  I  be- 
heve  strongly  that  the  Government  has 
the  same  responslbiUty  to  firefighters. 

Therefore,  I  plan  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  give  the  firefighter  this  same  com- 
pensation. 

Representative  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes  Ad- 
dresses Conference  of  Armed  Forces 
Management  Association 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Moiiday.  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  14th  national  con- 
ference of  the  Armed  Forces  Manage- 
ment Association,  conducted  August  31 
at  the  "Washington  Hilton  Hotel,  was 
our  very  ab.e  and  dedicated  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Robert  L,  F.  Sikes. 

Congressman  Sikes  addressed  the 
group  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
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the  Military  Construction  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, on  which  I  also  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving,  and  as  ranking  ma- 
jority member  of  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

His  observations,  I  am  sure,  were  of 
great  value  to  this  Important  profes- 
sional organization  dedicated  to  the  Im- 
provement of  management  throughout 
the  E>efense  Establishment.  They  will 
prove  equally  meaningful  to  all  Amerl- 
tcans  Interested  in  providing  the  best 
possible  defense  system  for  our  coimtry. 

His  address  follows: 
Speich   op   Honorablb   Robert   L.   F.    Sikes 

Betorx   the   14th   National    Conference, 

Armed   Forces   Management   Association, 

Washington.    D.C,    August    31.    1967 

I  have  been  curtoua  about  this  group.  I 
have  wondered  what  kind  of  people  you  are 
and  you  have  probably  felt  the  same  way 
about  me.  But  the  fact  that  I  sit  across  a 
table  from  you  In  our  work  doesn't  mean 
there  Is  a  fence  between  us.  Your  distin- 
guished Executive  Vice  President,  Admiral 
Neblett,  says  most  of  you  are  old  Washing- 
ton hands,  quite  familiar  with  government 
workings.  Many  of  you  are  Civil  Service  peo- 
ple— others  are  officers  from  the  fleld  and 
all  of  you  are  well  up  on  the  working  of  In- 
duBtry  and  defense.  He  says  you  have  been 
through  the  mill.  I  don't  know  whether  or 
not  that  means  you  have  appeared  before  a 
Congreealonal  Committee.  However,  some  of 
you  have,  and  for  most  of  those  who  sit 
across  the  table  from  me  In  hearings,  I  have 
a  high  degree  of  respect. 

I  note  from  your  Introductory  pamphlet 
that  the  Armed  Forces  Management  Associ- 
ation Is  a  national  non-profit,  professional 
organization  dedicated  to  the  Improvement 
of  management  throughout  the  defense  es- 
tablishment. It  doesn't  say  whether  Secre- 
tary McNamara  Is  a  member.  Its  objective  Is 
to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
existing  programs  of  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment for  Improved  efficiencies,  effectiveness 
and  economy  In  the  Improvement  of  our  na- 
tional defense  resources,  etc. 

I  think  one  of  the  mos"  significant  things 
In  all  of  this  Is  the  enormity  of  the  Job  which 
confronts  you  In  defense  management  and 
which  confronts  me  In  the  Congress.  Each 
In  his  respective  sphere  of  responsibility  deals 
with  half  the  national  budget.  Yet  the  stag- 
gering responsibility  of  properly  managing 
the  exjjendlture  of  70  billion  dollars  fades  In 
comparison  with  the  problem  of  Insuring 
that  we  get  at  least  70  billion  dollars  worth 
of  defense  from  that  expenditure  and  that 
It  is  the  type  of  defense  which  will  deter  or 
defeat  major  aggression  against  this  nation 
and  the  free  world. 

Quite  obviously  all  of  this  means  there  Is 
no  fence  between  lis.  We  work  for  the  same 
flag  and  there  Is  much  to  be  gained  by  closer 
understanding  of  our  common  Interest*  and 
problems.  For  Instance  I  find,  as  a  Congress- 
man, that  your  monthly  publication — Armed 
Forces  Management — and  your  annual  Jour- 
nal provide  a  valuable  collection  of  reports 
and  analyses  of  managerial  problems  and 
changes,  and  mefins  for  Improvement  In  all 
areas  of  management  concerned  with  the 
armed  forces  and  military  production. 

We  need  all  the  efficiency  and  productivity 
we  can  bring  to  bear.  We  have  more  commlt- 
mente  than  any  other  nation.  We  are  at  war. 
We  haven't  the  manpower  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  or  even  the  manpower  of  some  of 
our  potential  antagonists.  Our  greater 
strength  must  Ue  In  effective  deployment  and 
in  meaningful  utilization  of  all  those  auxil- 
iary powers  that  He  behind  the  concept  of 
armed  forces  management.  We  can't  accom- 
plish this  sitting  down.  We  really  have  to  be 
on  our  toess 

We  are  engaged  in  a  war  where  the  con- 


ditions of  combat  are  more  than  a  little  frus- 
trating. I  could  spend  a  lot  of  time  talking 
about  It  and  even  finding  fault.  But  let  it 
suffice  to  say  I  believe  we  can  and  must  win. 
Next  to  the  men  who  are  In  combat,  they 
also  serve  their  country  who  are  responsible 
for  furnishing  the  proper  equipment  and 
specialized  weapons.  One  Is  actually  as  neces- 
sary as  the  other.  So  let's  talk  about  you — 
the  man  behind  the  man  behind  the  gun. 

Whether  we  are  associated  with  the  armed 
forces,  private  industry,  or  tlie  Congress, 
there  are  some  common  problems  which 
bear  strongly  upon  our  country's  readiness 
posture  and  upon  Its  combat  capability.  But 
for  a  little  while,  I  want  to  try  to  look  at  your 
Job  through  my  eyes.  First  Is  the  problem  of 
communications.  If  we  are  to  achieve  the 
management  objective  of  a  strong  and  virile 
defense  establishment  at  reasonable  cost,  we 
must  improve  the  flow  of  communications 
between  us.  You  have  heard  many,  many 
times  that  a  free  flow  of  Information  and 
better  use  of  Information  is  most  helpful 
In  any  management  program.  As  a  Member 
of  Congrefs  and  as  a  Member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  may  I  say  that  we  do 
receive  quite  a  flow  of  In'ormatlon — good, 
bad,  and  Indifferent.  To  legislate  properly  we 
need,  we  desire,  we  must  have  the  cold, 
brutal,  hard  facts  upon  which  defense  budg- 
et programs  and  requests  for  approprlatlonjs 
should  be  based.  No  door  to  any  Member's 
office  or  to  the  Committee's  office  is  ever 
closed  to  those  who  conscientiously  seek  to 
tell  their  story.  I  urge  you  to  take  back  to 
your  Jobs,  to  your  commands,  and  to  your 
Industry  the  fact  that  the  committee  of  Con- 
gress want  and  must  have  the  simple  truths, 
the  actual  facta,  preferably  without  the 
veneer  and  polish  some  people  like  to  apply. 

May  I  also  suggest  more  reciprocity  in  this 
exchange  of  Information.  Our  Committee, 
and  other  committees  In  Congress,  hold  ex- 
tensive hearings.  We  publish  considerable 
testimony  Including  many  Interesting  and 
pertinent  studies.  We  submit  committee  re- 
fMDrts  which  are  in  effect  statements  of  policy. 
Our  committee  hearings  are  replete  with  de- 
tailed discussions  with  top  management 
officials  on  the  various  procurement  pro- 
grams of  the  Defense  Department,  all  geared 
to  sifting  out  problems,  to  reaching  solu- 
tions, to  achieving  a  better  understanding  of 
goals  and  methods  of  achieving  these  goals. 
Most  of  these  hearings  have  been  based  on 
detailed  examinations  of  pertinent  procure- 
ment areas  by  our  Investigative  staff.  We  have 
spent  much  time  on  management  and  con- 
trol of  technical  data;  on  the  procurement 
and  logistical  support  of  multiservice  weap- 
ons systems;  on  overseas  procvuement  as  well 
as  on  the  extent  of  studies  and  analyses  being 
conducted  within  the  Department  of  Defense. 
We  discuss  many  of  your  problems  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  We  read,  we  study,  wc 
take  to  heart  your  communications.  By  the 
same  token  you.  as  responsible  members  oi 
the  armed  forces  management  team,  can 
profit  from  the  Information  we  assemble. 

Now  I  call  to  your  attention  the  problem 
which  the  uninitiated  often  refer  to  as  "com- 
puters". By  this  I  mean  whatever  machine 
system  that  might  seek  to  replace  the  cool, 
calculating  Judgment  of  the  experienced 
military  professional,  be  he  in  uniform  or 
civilian  attire.  You  cannot  be  expected  to  run 
a  70  billion  dollar  business  by  the  seat  of 
your  pants,  as  pilots  first  flew  aircraft.  The 
electronic  age  has  brought  to  management  a 
valuable  and  necessary  tool.  Computers  have 
enabled  you  on  the  management  side  and 
your  counterparts  on  the  operational  side 
to  gain  clearer  and  keener  insights  Into  the 
problems  of  the  defense  establishment.  But 
we  cannot  substitute  machines,  systems,  or 
the  greatest  intellects  In  the  nation  for  the 
experience  of  those  engaged  m  the  operations 
of  our  niilitary  estabUshmeat.  As  you  use 
these  modern  tools  of  management,  may  I 
urge  you  to  temper  the  results  therefrom 
with  the  Judgment,  logic,  and  the  common 


sense  which  should  be  yours  from  position, 
training,  and  experience. 

Then  there  is  the  very  Important  matter 
of  management  of  inventories.  The  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  inventories  of  both  real 
estate  and  personal  property  constitute  one 
of  the  greatest  responsibilities  in  the  hands 
of  DoD  managers  today.  We  In  the  Congress 
realize  a  greater  effort  is  being  made  to 
manage  and  control  these  Inventories.  TTils 
is  timely  and  it  Is  necessary.  One  of  the 
toughest  Jobs  in  Washington  is  to  assess  and 
evaluate  the  Job  done  in  the  Inventory  field. 
Compared  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  In  the  Defense  Department  Involved 
In  some  form  of  inventory  management,  we 
on  the  Congressional  side  of  government  are 
but  a  handful.  We  are  In  many,  many  cases 
forced  to  rely  upon  the  Integrity  and  knowl- 
edgeabUlty  of  the  people  who  come  before 
us  to  ask  for  funds  to  carry  out  DoD  deci- 
sions. It  Is  up  to  you  as  managers  to  have 
the  best  possible  Information  at  your  finger- 
tips when  presenting  a  case  for  approval.  We 
are,  needless  to  say,  very  disturbed  when  your 
facts  and  figures  fold  up  under  some  ques- 
tioning. That's  when  Congress  sometimes 
cuts  too  much. 

My  Committee  has  been  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  multi-service  weapons  system 
programs.  Although  savings  have  resulted 
In  many  of  these  programs,  the  defense  es- 
tablishment has  not  achieved  the  savings 
envisioned  when  these  procurements  were 
Gist  presented  to  the  Congress.  My  prelim- 
inary studies  In  this  area  lead  me  to  believe 
that  far  too  frequently  the  data  used  in  de- 
termining potential  savings  to  be  achieved  in 
programs  of  this  type  are  not  realistic,  and 
that  the  logistics  operator  or  manager  Is 
often  called  ip  after  the  fact  rather  than 
before  the  fact.  To  those  of  you  working  In 
this  fleld,  I  urge  that  you  seek  out  the  ad- 
vice of  experienced  personnel,  actual  opera- 
tors and  managers — and  then  assemble  the 
data  for  your  management  decisions. 

Now  let  me  mention  a  program  with  which 
many  of  you  are  probably  far  too  familiar. 
It  Is  the  so-called  resources  management 
system  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  an 
element  of  much  Interest  to  me — Project 
Prime.  This  project  has  been  the  matter  of 
considerable  discussion  and  comment  in 
Congress,  particularly  In  my  Committee.  I 
would  be  the  last  to  criticize  those  who  ad- 
vocate improvements  In  the  present  char- 
acter of  defense  budgeting  and  accounting. 
There  Is  no  system  in  the  world  of  this  type 
which  cannot  stand  Improvement.  Frankly, 
my  Committee  has  felt  that  Project  Prime 
as  proposed  in  the  fiscal  year  1968  budget 
program  represented  a  proposal  which  was 
too  large  a  step  and  had  not  been  thought 
out  or  tested  in  sufficient  depth.  Change  fcr 
the  sake  of  change  alone,  or  to  implement 
theory,  is  questionable  when  void  of  practical 
experiences.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have 
worked  out  with  those  responsible  a  middle- 
ground  approach  which  will  tell  us  more 
about  Project  Prime  and  about  Its  poten- 
tiality. It  will  be  tested  within  limitations 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  to  determine 
whether  it  should  be  applied  defensewlde. 
This  Is  what  comes  of  a  mutual  approach  to 
the  solution  of  major  problems.  Yet  con- 
stantly we  should  look  around  us  to  see  what 
is  new  In  the  world.  It  Is  well  to  remember 
that  the  winds  cf  chanj'e  blow  constantly. 
What  was  good  that  we  read  in  yesterday's 
books  may  be  outdated  today.  We  cannot 
afford  to  stand  still. 

Our  nation  is  a  strong  one  because  It  Is 
made  up  of  labor,  management,  professional 
personnel,  government  employees,  military 
personnel,  elected  officials,  and  ordinary  civil- 
ians— all  with  one  objective — a  greater 
America.  Our  nation  Is  strong  because  the 
members  of  these  groups  work  as  a  team 
vrith  one  basic  thought  In  mind — to  keep 
this  nation  strong.  America's  defense  position 
today  Is  evidence  of  the  Job  this  team  has 
done.  Yet  you  know  perhaps  better  than  any- 
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one  else  that  today's  responsibilities  require 
an  even  better  Job  for  the  future.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  If  you  and  I  and  all 
the  others  involved  work  together  as  a  real 
solid,  coordinated  team.  None  of  us  can 
afford  to  have  as  our  goal  excellence  only  in 
our  particular  category  of  Interest — the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  Marines, 
or  private  industry,  or  even  the  Congress. 
We  must  have  a  bigger  goal. 

Chairman  Mao  says  power  grows  out  of  the 
barrel  of  a  gun.  If  this  is  the  kind  of  world 
we  live  in.  I  want  ft  to  be  American  power 
out  of  American  guns.  America  has  and  must 
continue  to  have  a  powerful  defense  team — 
effective,  modern.  Invulnerable — for  this  is 
America's  security  today  and  tomorrow.  Give 
us  this,  but  guard  It  zealously  and  use  it  care- 
fully as  Is  America's  wont.  Then  our  diplo- 
mats will  have  time  in  which  to  work  and 
their  words  will  be  heeded — and  God  grant 
that  they  can  do  as  well  as  those  in  uniform 
who  fight  on  the  field  of  battle. 

And.  while  this  Is  being  done,  let  us  remind 
ourselves — and  the  world — that  America  has 
not  lost  Its  unity  or  Its  purpose.  Sometimes 
our  objectives  are  not  spelled  out  with  the 
same  detail  that  confusion  and  uncertainty 
are  presented  to  \is  and  the  world.  Sometimes 
the  voices  of  those  who  counsel  retreat  re- 
ceive greater  play  than  those  who  say,  "What- 
ever the  cost,  we  will  not  haul  down  the 
American  Flag."  Sometimes  the  efforts  of 
those  who  seek  to  build  a  greater  America 
fall  to  achieve  the  prominence  of  those  who 
lead  marches  and  demonstrations,  of  the 
draft-card  burners,  and  the  protesting  beat- 
niks; and  sometimes  the  world  is  confused 
by  what  It  sees  here. 

We  here  today  know  the  soul  of  America 
Is  reflected  by  the  glory  of  its  p.ist  and  the 
greatness  of  its  present  and  its  dreams  for 
the  future  of  mankind.  And  we  who  have  no 
problems  in  understanding  the  meaning  of 
America  or  the  significance  of  its  mission 
know  that  there  may  always  be  unpleasant 
and  unhappy  tasks  like  Vietnam,  but  we  do 
not  fear  them.  We  know  that  our  commit- 
ments must  go  on  for  as  long  as  it  takes  to 
assure  the  nations  of  the  world  that  Amer- 
ica's dedication  to  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom Is  not  a  part-time  obligation.  We  know 
that  the  symbol  and  the  actuality  of  Amer- 
ica are  worth  all  of  our  efforts.  We  Just  want 
to  get  on  with  the  Job — and  get  It  done. 

There  is  a  word  for  all  of  this — a  word  to 
insure  the  future  of  America  as  we  know  It. 
That  word  is  called  patriotism.  May  the  God 
of  our  fathers  help  each  of  us  to  know  patriot- 
Ism  in  Its  richest  meaning  and  to  teach  It  to 
those  around  us  every  day  that  we  live. 


President  Johnson  Salutes  Shah  Reza 
Pahlevi  of  Iran 
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Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  recently  greeted  His 
Imperial  Majesty  Shah  Mohammed  Reza 
Pahlevi,  of  Iran,  a  great  leader  and  friend 
of  the  United  States. 

As  the  President's  opening  remarks 
Indicated,  the  royal  welcome  the  Presi- 
dent extended  was  richly  deserved  for 
this  progressive  monarch. 

Now  In  the  26th  year  of  his  reign,  he 
has  already  marked  himself  as  one  of 
the  great  leaders  in  his  countr5''s  long 
and  proud  history.  Not  since  the  days 


of  the  great  Persian  Empire  has'  Iran 
risen  to  such  heights. 

The  renaissance  of  Iran,  which  had  its 
roots  in  the  reign  of  his  father,  Reza 
Shah,  has  been  carried  to  fruition  under 
Shah  Pahlevi.  The  deeds  of  his  peaceful 
social  and  economic  revolution  should 
serve  as  a  model  for  aU  developing  na- 
tions. As  President  Johnson  said,  Iran's 
efforts  to  achieve  progress  "without  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed"  is  a  lesson  "others 
have  still  to  learn." 

An  Immense  land  reform  program  was 
begun.  In  which  the  Shah  himself  par- 
ticipated by  distributing  his  own  hold- 
ings to  the  peasants.  To  increase  pro- 
ductivity. 800  extension  coi'psmen  teach 
new  farming  skills  and  techniques. 
Women  have  been  enfranchised  and 
granted  equal  rights.  An  all-out  attack 
on  Illiteracy  has  been  launched  led  by  the 
Literacy  Corps.  Iran's  war  on  disease  is 
being  advanced  by  a  Health  Corps  of 
doctors  and  technicians.  And  Iran's  eco- 
nomic growth  rate  has  averaged  over  10 
percent  in  recent  years,  making  it  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  nations  In  the  world. 
The  Shah's  continued  dedication  to  Ira- 
nian progress  is  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  over  80  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's oil  revenue  is  used  for  economic  and 
social  development. 

Just  as  the  United  States  Is  fortunate 
to  have  such  a  friend  in  the  Near  East. 
Iran  has  long  had  a  genuine  friend  In 
the  United  States — a  friendship  renewed 
by  President  Johnson  during  the  Shah's 
visit. 

In  1943,  the  United  States  sent  experts 
to  help  Iran's  war-ravaged  economy  and 
induced  Russia  to  recognize  Iran's  terri- 
torial integrity  at  the  Tehran  Confer- 
ence. 

Today,  our  economic  assistance,  wisely 
continued  and  strengthened  under  the 
Johnson  administration  has  helped  the 
Shah  push  forward  his  vigorous  social 
and  economic  program. 

I  join  with  President  Johnson  In  wish- 
ing the  Shah,  the  Royal  family,  and  the 
people  of  Iran  the  best  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 


Presidents  Johnson  and  Eisenhower  and 
Members  of  Congress  Pay  Tribute  to  the 
Late  Richard  H.  Amberg 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  described  the  death  of 
Publisher  Richard  H.  Amberg  of  Uie  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  as  "a  loss  to  our 
country  as  well  as  to  the  newspaper 
world."  President  Elsenhower  hailed  his 
patriotism  and  his  many  contributions 
to  civic  and  charitable  causes  as  well  as 
his  talents  as  a  newspaperman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  public  ofBcial  who 
worked  with  Richard  Amberg  feels  a 
keen  sense  of  loss  In  his  death.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  statements  from  Presidents 


Johnson  and  Eisenhower,  I  include  the 
tributes  also  from  other  Federal  ofQclals. 
Among  them  are  Senators  Symington, 
DiRKSEN.  and  Percy;  Representatives 
Karsten,  Cttrtis,  Ichord,  and  Price  of 
Illinois:  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover; 
and  Mrs.  FYankie  M.  Freeman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 
President  Johnson  said: 

The  tragic  loss  of  Richard  Amberg  is  a  loss 
to  our  country  as  well  as  to  the  newspaper 
world.  All  who  work  to  keep  our  people  bet- 
ter Informed  on  the  Issues  of  the  day  per- 
form a  real  service  to  our  country. 

It  is  fitting  that  Just  before  his  death  Dick 
received  deserved  recognition  from  the 
American  Legion  for  his  dlstlngiiished  career 
which  contributed  to  the  excellence  of  sev- 
eral of  our  national  newspapers. 

I  share  with  all  who  knew  and  admired 
him  the  sense  of  loss  that  they  feel  today. 

President  Eisenhower  said: 

The  untimely  death  of  Richard  H,  Amberg 
has  deprived  his  community  and  the  nation 
of  an  outstanding  newspaperman  whose  tal- 
ents were  long  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of 
America's  strength  and  welfare. 

A;  first  hand,  as  a  working  newspaperman. 
he  had  come  to  know  his  countrymen  well 
from  small  town  to  great  metropolises. 
Therefore,  he  was  able  persuasively  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  them  with  a  knowledge  of 
their  Interests  and  aspirations  that  was  for- 
tified by  his  own  patriotism  and  commitment 
to  the  American  way.  He  exemplified  his 
coijcerii  for  a  stronger  and  better  nation  by 
ills  devotion  to  many  civic  and  charitable 
catises. 

All  of  us  who  knew  him  will  miss  him 
greatly. 

Senator  Symington  said: 

I  am  inexpressibly  shocked  and  saddened 
to  hear  of  the  death  of  Richard  Amberg. 
Dick  Amberg  worked  ceaselessly  for  a  better 
St.  Louis  and  a  strong  America,  and  the 
causes  he  supported  to  those  ends  are  legion. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed  and  long  remem- 
bered by  those  who  knew  and  respected  him. 
My  wife  and  I  have  lost  a  true  friend.  To  his 
dear  wife.  Janet,  and  his  three  children,  we 
send  our  love  and  deepest  sympathy. 

Senator  Dirksen  said: 

I  was  deeply  distressed  to  learn  of  the  very 
sudden  and  untimely  passing  of  Dick  Amberg 
whom  I  regarded  as  an  intimate  friend.  He 
was  a  great  citizen,  a  great  patriot,  and  a 
great  publisher  who  made  a  tremendous  con- 
trlbtitlon  to  the  thinking  of  the  public  and 
to  the  dissemination  of  accurate  Information 
for  its  benefit  He  exemplified  In  the  highest 
wav  the  true  traditions  of  the  press. 

For  a  long  time  we  collaborated  in  seeking 
an  extra  star  for  General  of  the  Army  Mac- 
Arthur  because  we  thought  It  was  richly 
deserved,  but  we  did  not  succeed  before  Gen. 
MacArthur's  passing. 

Senator  Percy  said: 

He  was  a  provocative  leader  of  American 
Journalism.  His  contribution  to  our  national 
strength  and  the  St.  Louis  community  was 
great. 

Representative  Karsten  said: 

I  am  saddened  by  the  passing  of  Mr.  .'Vm- 
berg.  He  was  an  outstanding  publisher.  He 
left  a  great  imprint  on  St.  Louis  and  a  great 
St.  Louis  ne^i^-spaper.  He  will  be  missed  by 
his  many,  many  friends  and  admirers  in  St. 
Louis.  Missouri  and  the  nation. 

Representative  Curtis  said: 

It's  hard  to  make  a  statement.  Dick  has 
done  so  much  for  this  community.  Not  only 
St.  Louis  but  this  country  has  lost  a  very 
dynamic  person.  I  don't  Jcnow  what  to  say. 
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Representative  Ichoro  said: 

I  tblnJc  Bllsaourl  has  lost  one  ot  Its  great- 
est publishers  and  one  of  my  own  very  highly 
valued  personal  friends.  This  Is  a  great  loss 
for  Missouri  and  a  great  personal  loss  to  me. 

Representative  Prick  of  Illinois  said: 

He  was  a  very  aggressive  newspaperman 
and  through  his  efforts  built  The  Globe- 
Democrat  Into  a  strong  force  for  community 
Improvement,  Into  a  leading  voice  In  city, 
state  and  national  affairs.  He  was  an  able. 
sincere  and  forthright  person  who  directed 
his  newspaper  into  many  worthwhile  actlv- 
lUes. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said : 

Rlohard  Amberg  was  an  outstanding,  dedi- 
cated American  citizen  and  an  excellent 
Journalist.  He  was  also  a  true  friend  of  law 
enforcement  and  we  Indeed  mourn  his  pass- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Frankle  M.  Freeman,  member  of 
tlie  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
said: 

The  people  of  St.  Louis  have  lost  a  valiant 
and  courageous  citizen.  He  brought  skill  and 
compassion  to  the  task  of  creating  and  main- 
taining the  Herbert  Hoover  Boys'  Club.  He 
worked  to  Improve  the  lives  of  all  people. 
He  leaves  a  void  In  his  beloved  Globe- 
Democrat.  I  mourn  the  passing  of  a  dedi- 
cated man. 


Addrett  by  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Republican,  of  Michigan,  Before  the 
49th  National  Convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  August  30, 1967,  at  Boston, 
Mass. 
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or  MASSACHnSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
30,  the  distinguished  minority  leader  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
rMr.  Ger.^ld  R.  Ford],  delivered  an  ad- 
dress of  great  interest  and  importance  to 
the  National  Convention  of  the  American 
Legion  in  Boston,  Mass.  His  address  dealt 
with  the  crisis  of  national  policy  which 
faces  us  in  Vietnam,  and  with  the  crisis 
of  confidence  which  the  President  now 
faces  with  the  American  people  here  at 
home.  I  would  like  to  include  the  text 
of  his  statement  in  the  Record,  so  that 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  perspective  which  Mr. 
Ford  offers. 

In  this  statement,  Mr.  Ford  makes 
clear  what  we  have  all  sensed  in  one 
way  or  another:  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam has  generated  a  giant  cloud  of  con- 
fusion and  a  great  gulf  between  the 
people  and  the  administration.  The  cru- 
cial question  being  asked  by  millions  of 
Americans  is.  Can  we  really  win  in  Viet- 
nam? The  answer,  as  expressed  by  the 
minority  leader,  is  that  with  the  Pres- 
ident's present  policy  of  gradualism,  we 
could  very  well  find  ourselves  with  a 
chronic  stalemate  or  even  a  defeat.  For 
2 '2  years,  the  administration  has  pur- 
sued a  war  of  gradualism,  allowing  the 
enemy  to  anticipate  our  moves  and  to 


adjust  with  minimum  hardship  to  each 
one.  No  wonder  that  we  have  seen  our 
commitment  grow  from  15,000  men  to 
525,000  men  during  this  period  without 
conclusive  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  minor- 
ity leader's  remarks  on  the  need  for  suc- 
cess in  the  political  war  and  the  eco- 
nomic war  in  Vietnam  as  well  as  in  the 
military  war,  desen-e  to  be  considered 
by  all  Members  of  the  House.  The  war 
is  not  a  i>artlsan  issue,  and  in  this  time 
of  crisis  these  words  of  constructive  and 
loyal  criticism  are  needed  and  welcomed 
by  us  all. 

The  text  of  the  address  is  as  follows: 

Address  by  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford, 

Republican,  of  Michigan.  Before  the  49th 

National   Convention   of   the   American 

Legion.  August  30,  1967.  at  Boston,  Mass. 

Legionnaires.  It  Is  a  distinct  pleasure  and 
a  great  honor  to  be  with  you.  It's  a  bit  like 
Old  Home  Week.  /  am  a  Legionnaire — a  mem- 
ber of  Pvimlture  City  Post  No.  258  for  21 
years — and  proud  of  it.  In  fact,  I  suspect 
there  might  be  some  of  my  old  shipmates  in 
this  audience — men  of  the  aircraft  carrier 
Monterey  on  which  I  spent  two  of  my  four 
years  In  the  Navy. 

I'm  proud  to  be  associated  with  the  Legion 
because  it  Is  a  good,  sound,  common  sense 
organization  dedicated  to  the  advancement 
of  all  Americans,  with  a  long-standing  record 
of  Insistence  on  military  preparedness. 

Let  me  digress  at  this  time.  For  as  long  as 
I  have  been  In  the  Legion,  one  of  our  princi- 
pal legislative  alms  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  Over  the  years,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  we  have  been  thwarted.  Now  the 
Senate  has  passed  a  Congressional  Reorgani- 
zation proposal  which  would  establish  this 
separate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  For 
months  this  proposal  which  Is  a  part  of  the 
Congressional  Reorganization  legislation  has 
been  bottled  up  In  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules. 

On  one  side  of  the  aisle  we  have  pressed 
for  action,  I  pledge  that  we  will  continue  to 
push  as  hard  as  we  can  as  long  as  necessary 
to  write  this  legislation  Into  law. 

One  reason  I  take  pride  In  being  a  Legion- 
naire is  that  our  organization  stands  up  for 
America.  Legionnaires  love  America — Its 
principles.  Its  people  and  Its  history.  The 
American  Legion  has  been  unwaveringly  de- 
termined to  protect  America's  security  and. 
at  the  same  time,  promote  the  cause  of  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Legion  fought  for  preparedness  before 
World  War  2.  The  Legion  suppported  Presi- 
dent Truman's  firmness  In  Korea.  The  Legion 
supports  our  commitment  In  Vietnam.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  has  recounted  the  his- 
tory of  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam — and  I 
want  to  say  that  I  have  always  endorsed  our 
basic  policy  of  repelling  Communist  aggres- 
sion there. 

We  are  all  working  for  peace — all  of  us, 
whether  we're  called  hawks  or  doves — and 
never  more  than  at  this  moment. 

Now  we  have  arrived  at  a  critical  point  In 
time  and  history,  a  time  of  great  national 
perplexity,  a  time  of  choosing  and  decision — 
yes.  a  moment  of  truth. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  have  never 
doubted  the  Tightness  of  our  being  In  Viet- 
nam are  asking  themselves  a  soulrsearchlng, 
devastatingly  disturbing  question:  Is  the 
Vietnam  War  "wlnnable?"  Can  we  really  win 
in  Vietnam?  Not  "win"  In  the  sense  of  un- 
conditional surrender.  Not  "win"  in  the 
sense  of  bringing  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  their  knees.  But  "win" 
in  terms  of  assuring  the  South  Vietnamese 
the  right  to  choose  the  government  under 
which  they  will  live.  "Win"  In  the  sense  of 
protecting  the  security  of  the  United  States 


and  bolstering  the  Free  World  in  Its  strug- 
gle against  Communism. 

My  objective — I  want  the  United  States 
to  succeed  in  Vietnam. 

I  hope  the  Administration  also  has  the 
same  clear-cut  objective. 

When  our  Nation  became  actively  engaged 
in  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  in  February,  1965, 
the  American   people  supported  the  action. 

But  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  has  since 
generated  a  giant  cloud  of  confusion  and  a 
great  gulf  between  the  people  and  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  reason  is  simple.  For  more  than  two 
years  the  Administration  has  been  playing 
It  by  ear.  The  Administration's  conduct  of 
the  war  has  been  based  on  a  new  and  naive 
theory — that  if  we  gradually  do  Just  a  little 
bit  more,  the  enemy  will  some  day  lay  down 
his  arms  and  talk  peace. 

Initially  we  achieved  a  success.  We  stopped 
a  quick  communist  take-over.  TTien  we 
threw  away  our  advantage  by  fighting  the 
war  on  the  enemy's  terms. 

Today  the  United  States  is  bogged  down 
in  a  massive  land  war  in  Southeast  Asia, 
contrary  to  the  vlew-s  of  great  military  strat- 
egists like  the  late  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur. 

For  2y2  years  we  have  fought  a  war  of 
gradualism.  We  have  allowed  the  enemy  am- 
ple time  to  adjtist  to  every  turn  of  the  screw. 
We  have  made  it  possible  for  Ho  Chi  Minh 
to  anticifjate  and  counter  nearly  every  move 
we  have  made. 

Is  this  any  way  to  get  an  enemy  to  talk 
peace? 

The  Administration  has  followed  a  course 
of  gradualism  in  Vietnam  that  has  not 
worked  because  it  could  not  work.  It  was 
contrary  to  all  sound  military  strategy. 

General  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  recently 
said  that  when  you  must  use  force  to  support 
a  national  aim,  for  example  In  the  defense  of 
another  country,  there  Is  no  higher  author- 
ity to  which  you  can  appeal.  Therefore,  you 
must  win.  To  do  that,  Ike  said,  you  need 
sufficient  force  and  you  must  use  It  quickly 
and  secretly  so  as  to  achieve  surprise.  He 
warned  that  a  war  of  gradualism  cannot  be 
won. 

Our  fighting  men  have  been  tragically 
handicapped  by  the  Administration's  policy 
of  gradualism.  At  the  same  time,  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  not  done  enough  In  their 
own  behalf.  In  the  first  Instance,  too  much 
political  Instability.  Then  a  shoring  up  of 
a  tenuous  military  regime.  And  now  an  elec- 
tion that  may  have  too  many  American  over- 
tones. 

Meantime,  our  leaders  have  almost  com- 
pletely Americanized  the  war. 

There  are  two  equally  important  fronts  In 
South  Vietnam — the  military  war  and  the 
program  of  pacification. 

How  are  we  doing?  We  and  our  allies — 
South  Korea,  The  Philippines,  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  and  Thailand— must  succeed  on 
both  fronts  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  basic 
objective  In  Vietnam, 

The  pacification  effort  Is  aimed  at  v.-lnning 
the  people's  allegiance  to  their  government 
with  social,  economic  and  politic.il  reforms. 

Let's  not  mince  words.  The  South  Vietnam- 
ese regular  army  thus  far  has  failed  to  meet 
the  military  challenge.  The  local  militia  has 
failed  to  provWe  the  security  needed  to  make 
the  paclflcatidn  program  work. 

Tragically,  the  Saigon  Government  prob- 
ably would  collapse  If  both  the  Americans 
and  North  Vietnamese  were  to  withdraw  from 
the  battlefield  and  let  the  South  Vietnamese 
military  and  the  Vletcong  fight  It  out. 

The  reason — the  basic  problems  in  South 
Vietnam  liave  gone  unsolved. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  Sept.  3  presi- 
dential election  in  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  must  insist  that  the  post-election 
regime  fully  carry  out  a  number  of  reforms, 
notably  land  reform.  Such  reforms  must  be 
achieved  If  a  Saigon  government  is  to  have 
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genuine  support.  Otherwise  military  success 
in  Vietnam  will  be  meaningless. 

What  Is  the  military  situation? 

In  recent  days  we  have  seen  what  amounts 
to  an  Administration  propaganda  campaign 
on  our  chances  for  success  In  Vietnam.  It  Is 
obviously  aimed  at  countering  a  Using  wave 
of  frustration  among  the  American  people. 

I  hope  there  Is  a  basis  for  such  optimism. 
But  the  record  does  not  seem  to  Justify  it. 
Secretary  McNamara,  Judging  from  his  latest 
public  statement,  certainly  does  not  share  it. 
More  than  90  000  Americans  have  been  killed 
or  wounded  In  combat  in  this  war  of  gradual- 
ism. There  have  been  more  th.in  250,000  cas- 
ualties from  all  causes.  To  what  end?  We  and 
our  allies  have  been  able  to  secure  only  a 
fraction  of  a  country  roughly  the  size  of 
my  own  state  of  Michigan. 

We  and  our  allies  have  killed  an  estimated 
200.000  of  the  enemy.  Yet  we  now  face  the 
largest  force  the  Communists  have  yet  put 
together  in  Vietnam — nearly  300,000. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  pretty  much  of  a 
standoff  right  now — certainly  this  is  the  view 
of  the  American  people — even  though  we 
have  Increased  the  American  manpower  com- 
mitment In  Vietnam  from  15.000  to  525,000  in 
the  past  2^/2  years. 

We  have  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the 
enemy — with  mounting  American  casual- 
ties— but  the  supply  of  Communist  cannon 
fodder  seems  unlimited. 

We  are  told  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
committed  only  one-fifth  of  their  regular 
army  to  the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  At  the 
same  time  w-e  are  reaching  the  bottom  of  our 
ready  manpower  pool. 

Becau.se  the  Soviets  have  had  2 ',4  years  to 
deliver  the  most  modern  weapons  and  train 
the  er;emy  in  their  use,  our  soldiers,  sailors, 
airmen,  and  Marines  are  now  fighting  a  much 
tougher  war.  Today  the  Communists  axe  em- 
ploying missiles,  heavy  artillery,  and  power-' 
ful  mortars,  all  emplaced  and  fortified  dur- 
Ins  the  Administration's  war  of  gradualism, 

A  way  to  the  peace  table  must  be  found 
in  Vietnam.  I  submit  that  the  American 
people  have  the  correct  formula — succeed  or 
get  out. 

To  succeed  in  Vietnam  we  need  a  clear  and 
coordinated  plan  with  the  determination  at 
the  top  to  see  it  through.  If  this  fails,  then 
the  story  of  American  participation  in  the 
Vietnam  war  will  be  written  In  five  words  In 
the  history  book,s — too  little  and  too  late. 
Too  little  early  in  the  war — and  too  late  now. 

On  I>ec.  13.  1965.  my  party's  National  Co- 
ordinating Committee  warned  that  we  were 
getting  bogged  down  in  what  could  l>ecome 
an  endless  land  war  in  Southeast  Aslu. 

We  pleaded  for  maximum  use  of  our  con- 
ventional air  and  sea  power.  We  begeed  that 
the  flow  of  supplies  in  North  Vietnam 
through  the  port  of  Haiphong  be  stopped. 

These  Jioughtful  recommendations  by 
those  who  support  American  objectives  were 
Ignored  The  Administration  has  failed  to 
carry  out  the  first  commandment  of  military 
strategy — cut  off  the  enemy's  supplies  at  the 
source,  destroy  the  logistical  support  he  needs 
to  make  war. 

The  Administration  has  not  followed  this 
course.  Publicly,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
categorically  cast  it  aside. 

The  Secretary  has  accused  .advocates  of  a 
more  effective  air  war  in  the  North  of  trying 
to  substitute  air  attacks  there  for  ground 
fighting  in  the  South,  This  charge  is  ridicu- 
lous, XVhat's  more.  It's  a  fabrication,  I  know 
of  no  one  who  has  ever  contended  that  mean- 
ingful air  attacks  against  North  Vietnam  can 
be  substituted  for  hard  ground  action  in 
the  South.  Mr.  McNamara  sets  up  a  straw 
man  with  such  charges  and  then  knocks  It 
down.  That  Is  no  ^defense  at  all  for  the  mis- 
taken course  the  Administration  has  followed 
In  Vietnam. 

A  nation  at  war  cannot  afford  confusion 
and  doubt  about  its  basic  policies. 

Mr.  McNamara's  recent  argument  against 
making  the  air  war  more  effective  was  that 


there  Is  no  use  trjing  it  because  it  wont  work 
an\  way. 

Where  does  the  President  stand?  Does  he 
stand  with  Mr,  McNamara  or  with  his  mili- 
tary chiefs  and  those  members  of  Congress 
who  believe  a  m.eaningful  air  war  will  help 
us  succeed  in  Vietnam? 

What  is  our  policy?  Is  it  still  Mr,  Mc- 
Namira's  policy?  What  hope  Is  there  for  suc- 
cess In  Vietnam?  That's  what  the  American 
people  wonder,  and  they  want  to  hear  it  from 
the  man  in  charge,  the  President  of  the 
Untied  States. 

If  ths  President  continues  the  indecisive 
and  ineffective  policies  of  the  past  2'2  years, 
then  the  American  people  are  committed  to 
a  w.ir  of  attrition  that  could  last  for  10  to 
20  years. 

If  Mr,  McNamara  is  right  in  his  latest  pub- 
lic assessment  of  the  Vietnam  situation — 
and  I  do  not  for  a  moment  concede  this — 
the.i  the  United  States  should  get  out  of 
Vietnam  at  the  earliest  possible  time  and 
under  the  best  possible  terms. 

Our  last  opportunity  for  success  in  Viet- 
nam m.iy  be  fast  disappearing. 

I  have  called  for  a  clear  and  coordinated 
plan  to  achieve  success  In  Vietnam  Such  a 
plan  would  include  more  effective  and  more 
meaningful  bombing  of  significant  military 
targets  in  North  Vietnam  Not  necessarily 
more  tonnage,  but  dropping  our  bombs  on 
meanlngftil  targets  Instead  of  jungle  trails 
or  into  the  sea. 

We  must  by  one  of  several  sound  military 
tactics  greatly  reduce  the  flow  of  supplies 
through  the  port  of  Haiphong,  This  can  be 
done  in  such  a  way  that  no  enemy,  misled  by 
our  past  m^istakes,  will  misjudge  our  will  or 
intentions. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Army  must  be 
forced  to  shoulder  more  of  the  burden  of  the 
fighting  in  the  South 

All  of  our  allies  who  have  enjoyed  Ameri- 
can aid  should  be  called  upon  to  Join  In  a 
big  push  toward  success  in  Vietnam, 

The  pacification  program  must  be  made 
to  work. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  disclosed  that  many 
highly  significant  military  targets  in  North 
Vietn.'im  were  on  a  list  declared  off-limits  by 
the  President  as  comm.ander-ln-chlef  of  our 
armed  forces.  I  said  it  then  and  I  say  It  now 
I  am  opposed  to  sending  one  more  American 
foot-soldier  to  Vietnam  If  our  pilots  are  pre- 
vented from  doing  the  Job  that  needs  do- 
ing— a  Job  that  should  have  been  done 
months  before. 

Some  people  are  concerned  about  civilian 
casualties  In  North  Vietnam  I  am  more  con- 
cerned about  the  lives  of  Americans  and  our 
allies  In  South  Vietnam,  I  am  not  contend- 
ing that  air  power  alone  will  bring  success 
in  Vietnam  and  open  the  way  to  the  peace 
table.  It  Is  Just  one  of  the  paths  we  must 
take  or  accept  the  alternative  of  disengage- 
ment, 

I  am  not  advocating  that  civilian  centers 
be  bombed. 

I  am  not  proposing  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

I  am  not  advocating  a  ground  Invasion  of 
North  Vietnam  by  American  forces. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  responsible  Americans 
advocate  these  extreme  measures. 

There  i.'!  substantial  military  agreement, 
and  I  concur,  that  if  the  war  is  waged  more 
efficiently  in  Uie  North  it  will  aid  our  men 
in  the  South  and  save  American  lives. 

Tlie  American  people  are  saying  "let's  suc- 
ceed or  get  out." 

The  voice  of  the  people  is  invariably  the 
voice  of  wl.=dom. 

The  American  people  know  the  Vietnam 
War  could  go  on  endlefsly  unless  there  is  a 
concerted  Joint  effort  to  bring  it  to  the  bar- 
gaining table.  Events  make  men.  but  men 
also  make  events.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  to  power  to  change  the 
pattern,  to  break  the  mold,  to  demand  that 
our  South  Vietnamese  allies  shape  up  or  lose 
our  support. 


Genuine  success  In  a  guerrilla  war  results 
when  the  local  population  is  willing  to  fight 
its  own  war.  with  a  conviction  that  their 
enemy — the  Communists — be  defeated.  We 
saw  the  proof  of  this  in  South  Korea,  the 
Philippines,  in  Greece  and  in  Malaya, 

Let  us  fulfill  our  commitment  In  Viet- 
nam, L-et  us  stop  labeling  each  other  as 
hawks  and  doves.  Let  us  admit  past  mis- 
takes—stop defending  past  faiVures,  Let  us 
decide  we  are  going  to  end  this  bloody  war. 
quickly,  successfully  and  honorably. 

We  cannot  and  should  not  do  it  alone, 

I  call  upon  the  South  Vietnamese  soldier 
to  engage  in  the  imitation  of  excellence — to 
pattern  himself  after  our  American  soldiers 
and  Marines. 

To  the  South  Vietnamese,  I  say  in  the 
words  of  Pericles:  "Take  these  men  for  your 
example.  Freedom  is  the  sure  possession 
alone  of  those  who  have  the  courage  to  de- 
fend It." 

Our  objective  in  Vietnam  is  honorable. 
Our  cause  is  Just.  Let  us — we  and  our  allies — 
pursue  it  to  an  honorable  end.  Thank  you. 


Congressman  Horton  Lands  Fred  Welling- 
tori  for  Outstanding  Service  to  Boy 
Scouting  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  11,  196T 

Mr,  HORTON,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  role  of 
Boy  Scouts  in  helping  to  form  the  char- 
acter of  millions  of  young  men  in  Amer- 
ica is  well  known.  Many  of  our  colleagues, 
in  fact,  look  back  with  reverence  to 
years  of  their  youth  during  which  they 
wei-e  taught  not  only  the  mysteries  of 
knots  and  woodlore.  and  the  pleasures 
of  camping  and  hiking,  but  perhaps 
more  important,  what  it  meant  to  live  up 
to  the  high  principles  of  the  Scout  oath 
and  to  live  by  the  Scout  law. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  have 
worked  to  make  Scouting  a  successful 
experience  for  millions  of  boys  since 
Scouting  was  first  brought  to  the  United 
States  in  1910,  Most  of  them  take  up 
their  Scouting  duties  in  addition  to  their 
professional  lives  and  regular  social  de- 
mands. 

Behind  thc-m  is  a  small  group  of  men 
who  devote  their  lives  to  pi-omoting. the 
grov.-th  of  Scouting  units  and  activities 
so  that  more  and  more  American  boys 
can  benefit  from  the  principles  of  Scout- 
ine  and  enjoy  the  constructive  compan- 
ionship and  lessons  Scouting  teaches. 
ror.Ty-Two  tears  of  scouting 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  one  such  man,  Mr.  Frederic  Wel- 
Imgton,  who  is  retiring  as  Scout  execu- 
tive of  the  Otetiana  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  in  Rochester.  N.Y..  after  42 
years  of"  professional  Scouting,  24  of 
them  in  Rochester. 

Mr.  Wellington  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing guide  for  the  youth  of  the  Rochester 
area.  Under  his  patient  and  creative 
leadership.  Scouting  in  the  area  served 
by  the  Otetiana  Council  has  flourished 
as  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 

The  Rochester  Times  Union,  on  August 
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31.  1967,  told  how  Fred  Wellington  be- 
came involved  In  Scouting; 

When  Frederic  Wellington  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Rochester  In  1925.  he 
worked  a  few  years  part-time  for  The  Times- 
Union  and  thought  he  was  Interested  In  be- 
coming a  newspaperman. 

"Plrst,  though,  there  was  this  Scouting 
program  I  was  Interested  In  .  .  .."  he  says — 
and  43  years  later  Wellington  Is  still  In 
Bcouung. 

Wellington,  64,  of  204  Wyndale  Road,  Iron- 
dequolt,  retires  tomorrow  from  the  executive 
director's  post  on  the  local  Otetlana  (Oh-tee- 
Bhee-on-ah)  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

It  began  with  a  boyhood  membership  In 
the  scouts. 

Bom  In  DansvlUe,  Wellington  moved  to 
Rochester  as  a  boy  and  became  a  scout  In 
the  Dewey  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
troop.  Prom  there  It  was  an  easy  step  up 
to  scoutmaster  while  attending  UR. 

By  the  spring  of  hla  senior  year  he  was 
working  with  the  scouts  for  program*  at  old 
Camp  Otetlana  on  Canandalgua  Lake,  when 
the  decision  was  made  to  build  a  new  council 
camp. 

"I  agreed  to  work  for  two  years,"  Welling- 
ton says,  "and  In  that  time  we  located  Camp 
Pioneer  at  Seneca  Lake  .  .  .  165  acre*  that 
were  purchased  In  1926  and  opened  the  year 
after." 

Wellington,  by  then,  was  hooked. 

He  was  director  of  Camp  Pioneer  from  1927 
to  1929.  and  then  was  named  scout  execu- 
tive of  Adirondack  Council  at  Saranac  Lake. 

In  the  1930'8  and  40'8  he  directed  councils 
In  the  New  Hampshlre-Malne-Vermont  and 
Delaware-Maryland-Vlrglnla  areas.  In  1947 
he  returned  to  lead  Otetlana,  a  council  that 
now  covers  Monroe  County. 

The  growth  of  Otetlana  since  then  has 
been  remarkable. 

All  Scout  units  are  sponsored  by 
permanent  Institutions  or  groups.  Since 
Fred  Wellington  became  the  Scout  execu- 
tive in  1947.  the  total  number  of  dif- 
ferent sponsors  in  Rochester  and  Monroe 
County  has  grown  to  296.  They  represent 
a  cross  section  of  Rochester  churches, 
schools,  parent-teacher  associations,  po- 
lice and  fire  departments,  civic  and 
service  groups. 

In  the  same  period,  the  number  of 
Scouts  has  grown  from  about  6,000  to  al- 
most 18,000  boys  In  Cub  Scout  packs. 
238  Boy  Scout  troops,  and  81  Explorer 
units. 

Typical  of  Mr.  Wellington's  ability  to 
transmit  his  enthusiasm  for  Scouting  to 
others  is  the  fact  that  he  has  been  able 
to  attract  6,800  adult  volunteer  leaders 
into  the  Otetlana  Council. 

otktiana:  a  camping  cottncil 

One  of  the  many  exciting  rewards  of 
Scouting  for  boys  from  Cub-Scout  age  to 
Scoutmasters  themselves  Is  camping.  The 
Otetlana  Council  provides  a  varied  fare 
of  camping  experiences.  Under  Fred 
Wellington's  leadership,  two  capital  fund 
campaigns  were  conducted  which  re- 
sulted in  development  of  the  Massaweple 
Scout  camps.  225  miles  from  Rochester 
In  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  A  descrip- 
tion of  Massaweple  is  enough  to  make 
any  man  realize  that  this  is  a  golden  age 
for  Scouting  In  Rochester.  The  3.600- 
acre  camp  property  Includes  10  lakes 
and  ponds,  miles  of  hiking  trails,  and 
ctmoe  routes.  There  are  three  base 
camps.  Camp  Pioneer,  Camp  Mountain- 
eer, and  Camp  Voyageur.  each  a  separate 
camp  with  its  own  facilities. 


Each  of  the  three  camps  operates  four 
2-week  periods  during  the  summer 
months. 

In  addition  to  the  extensive  formal 
camp  program  at  Massaweple,  the  10  dis- 
tricts of  the  Otetlana  Council  conduct 
one  or  more  weekend  encampments 
known  as  camporees  during  the  year. 
These  are  ty-plcally  held  in  the  spring  and 
early  fall.  Each  of  the  camporees  usually 
finds  300  to  500  Scouts  participating. 

Through  Mr.  Wellington's  determina- 
tion, the  Otetlana  Council  camping  pro- 
gram has  been  augmented  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  1,000  acres  of  new  camp  property 
in  the  Bristol  Hills  near  Naples,  N.Y. 
This  is  the  Warren  Cutler  Scout  Reserva- 
tion, and  is  the  center  for  year-round 
camping  for  scouts,  and  for  special  adult 
leader  training  events. 

The  vast  and  varied  activities  of  an 
organization  as  large  as  Otetlana  Council 
requires  efBclent  administration.  Under 
Mr.  Wellington's  guidance  the  council 
has  established  a  council  center  as  its  ad- 
ministrative headquarters.  It  is  located 
at  474  East  Avenue,  Rochester,  NY.,  and 
is  staffed  by  18  executives  and  16  office- 
workers. 

One  of  the  measures  of  a  Scouting  pro- 
gram is  the  advancement  and  continued 
participation  of  Scouts. 

In  each  of  the  past  5  years,  between 
8,000  and  9.000  merit  badges  have  been 
earned  by  Scouts.  In  1966,  132  Scouts 
earned  Scouting's  highest  honor— the 
Eagle  Scout  badge. 

As  impressive  as  these  statistics  are, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  measure  of  Fred 
Wellington  is  even  better  illustrated  by 
the  enthusiasm  for  Scouting  which  is  evi- 
dent throughout  Rochester  and  Monroe 
County  because  of  his  years  of  dedication 
to  gathering  as  many  boys  as  possible 
under  the  influence  of  Scouting  and  its 
principles. 

One  of  America's  strengths  is  the  devo- 
tion of  private  citizens  to  the  task  of 
guiding  young,  future  citizens  into  paths 
of  clean,  moral  living. 

Fred  Wellington's  whole  career  has 
been  devoted  to  that  task.  His  contribu- 
tion to  the  future  of  Rochester  and  Mon- 
roe County  seems  beyond  our  capacity  to 
repay  him.  But  Fred  finds  his  reward  in 
every  young  man  who  faces  the  problems 
of  life  armed  with  the  principles  he 
learned  and  absorbed  as  a  Boy  Scout  in 
the  Otetlana  Council. 

The  generous,  outgoing  spirit  which 
Fred  Wellington  brought  to  his  work  Is 
illustrated  by  his  farewell  remarks  to  the 
Otetlana  Coimcil  in  the  council's 
monthly  publication,  Smoke  Signals,  for 
September  1967: 

The  View  Prom  Hebe 

The  privilege  of  being  your  Scout  Execu- 
tive for  the  past  20  years  has  meant  more  to 
me  than  I  can  tell  you.  When,  In  1947,  I  re- 
turned to  Rochester  after  17  years  of  pro- 
moting Scouting  In  other  states,  I  immedi- 
ately began  to  appreciate  how  well  those 
local  Scouting  pioneers  wrought  who  set 
a  high  standard  for  those  early  Troops  and 
organized  top  quality  community  leEidershlp 
for  a  Council  to  guide  them. 

The  Scouts  I  knew  as  a  boy,  and  later  as 
Scoutmaster  and  camp  director,  have  for 
many  years  been  an  ImfXJrtant  leaven  In 
our  community's  business  and  professional 
life — and  an  important  i>art  of  the  commu- 
nity's leadership  and  conscience.  Old  Scouts 


have  helped  build  a  community  of  tinusual 
quality,  and  In  turn  the  community  sup- 
porta  a  Boy  Scout  Council  of  unusual  qual- 

ity. 

As  I  complete  my  work  and  turn  over  the 
privilege  of  being  Scout  Executive  of  the 
Otetlana  Council  to  Gene  Cruse,  It  Is  with 
two  predominant  thoughts.  The  first  Is  that 
you  are  to  be  congratulated  on  bringing 
Gene  and  his  fine  family  to  Rochester  and 
Monroe  County  and  can  expect  to  go  foru-ard 
to  new  Scouting  heights  with  him.  The  sec- 
ond Is  that  I  have  been  a  very  lucky  man. 
Indeed,  to  have  had  these  20  years  of  work- 
ing with  you  fine  volunteer  Scouters  and  my 
fine  staff  associates  In  the  service  of  our 
boys. 

May  God  bless  you  and  your  new  leader- 
ship In  the  exciting  years  ahead  I 

WAR    MEMORIAL    TRIBtTTE 

On  the  19th  of  September,  the  leading 
citizens  of  Rochester  and  the  surround- 
ing metropolitan  area  will  gather  at  the 
Rochester  War  Memorial  for  a  council- 
wide  recognition  dinner  to  pay  tribute 
to  Fred  Wellington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  at  this  time 
to  add  my  congratulations  to  those  of 
others  to  Fred  Wellington  on  the  com- 
pletion of  42  years  nf  professional  Scout- 
ing. I  wish  Fred  a  very  pleasant  and  re- 
warding retirement.  In  one  sense  he  will 
be  missed  in  Scouting  In  the  Rochester 
area,  but  the  creative  imprint  he  made 
on  the  Otetlana  Council  and  the  thou- 
sands of  men  and  boys  who  will  carry  on 
the  Scouting  progtam,  ensures  that  his 
spirit  will  be  with  the  executive  and 
Scouts  for  a  very  long  time. 


Dr.  Redmond,  Chicago's  General  Saperin- 
tendent  of  School* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11.  1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Dr.  James  Redmond  Is  the  present  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  Chicago's  public 
schools,  one  of  the  most  challenging  of 
all  Jobs.  John  Fink,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Sunday  magazine,  says  that  Dr. 
Redmond  "seldom  makes  tbe  front 
pages.  Months  may  pass  wlthoiit  seeing 
his  face  on  television.  He  is  a  big  man 
in  all  ways,  a  man  of  uncommon  intellect 
and  humanity,  but  he  Is  a  quiet  man  in 
all  ways  as  well,  given  more  to  private 
persuasion  than  to  public  contention.  So 
Chlcagoans  have  not  come  to  know  their 
new  school  chief  as  well  as  they  might." 

So  Editor  Fink  assigned  Tribune  fea- 
ture writer  Rldgely  Hunt  to  do  a  story  on 
Dr.  Redmond,  which  appeared  in  the 
Tribune  Sunday  magazine  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  1967.  under  the  headline.  "Rldgely, 
the  Conciliator"  from  which  later  I  will 
quote. 

First,  however,  I  would  mention  the 
first  general  superintendent  of  the  Chi- 
cago schools  that  It  was  my  privilege, 
pleasure  and  pride  to  nimiber  among  my 
friends,  Dr.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  the  first 
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woman  In  Chicago's  history  to  head  the 
city's  schools.  In  the  Chicago  magazine 
of  July  1911 1  wrote: 

Fortunate  Is  the  time  and  place  that  have 
at  their  disposal  a  person  who,  with  unaf- 
fecteduess  and  grace,  can  marshal  Into  ex- 
istence an  educational  Ideal  suited  to  the 
age! 

The  leading  educator  of  the  nation.  Chi- 
cago's possession.  Dr.  Ella  Flagg  Young. 
President  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, is  working  out  through  the  public 
schools  of  Chicago  such  an  educational  Ideal. 
It  Increasingly  will  challenge  the  attention 
of  the  serlousmlnded. 

The  American  child  must  make  good  at 
school,  at  home,  and  In  his  work  world.  He 
must  make  good  with  his  hands,  his  heart, 
and  his  Judgment,  as  well  as  with  his  mem- 
ory. He  must  be  fit  to  get  a  living.  He  must 
have  the  power  to  transform  his  Industry 
Into  beauty;  that  Is.  he  must  have  cultural 
power.  He  must  form  the  habits  of  a  dignified, 
democratic,  social  and  civic  life.  Above  all,  he 
must  carry  responsibility  as  he  carries  health 
and  happiness.  Education  no  longer  may  be 
content  with  teaching  the  child  to  read,  write 
and  count.  It  must  deliver  the  whole  person- 
ality of  the  child,  as  well  as  open  up  to  him 
his  environment.  Otherwise  It  leaves  him 
crippled. 

Those  educators  only  whose  eyes  are  look- 
ing forward,  whose  spirit  Is  at  one  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  can  direct,  or  even  hope 
to  understand  the  forces  which  are  destined 
to  create  the  American  Public  School  Sys- 
tem. Ju.?t  what  the  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  schojls  Is  permitting  to  happen  In 
the  city  of  iplilions — the  city  whose  strug- 
gle for  democracy  Is  eminently  a  hope  of 
the  people— Is  something  which  the  future 
will  chronicle. 

That  was  56  years  ago  and  since  that 
period,  when  a  women  blazed  the  educa- 
tional path  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
cities,  Dr.  Ella  Flagg  Young  has  had 
many  successors.  The  educational  ideal 
of  Chicago's  first  woman  superintendent 
of  schools  never  has  lost  its  appeal  and 
its  influence. 

REDMOND,  THE  CONCILIATOR 

Returning  to  the  present,  when  the 
Chicago  schools  are  run  by  the  "quiet 
man"  56  years  after  a  "quiet  woman"  won 
the  notice  and  the  plaudits  of  the  Nation, 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
excerpts  from  Mrs.  Hunt's  interesting 
article  on  Dr.  Redmond: 

To  replace  Willis  they  brought  In  the 
superintendent  of  schools  from  Syosset.  N.Y., 
a  pleasant  Long  Island  suburb  that  annually 
voted  to  spend  $1,300  a  year  to  educate  its 
children,  Redmond  did  not  come  as  a 
stranger.  A  native  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where 
he  had  taught  school,  he  was  brought  to 
Chicaeo  in  1948  as  an  administrative  assist- 
ant to  Willis's  predeces.«or.  Herold  Hunt. 
whom  he  served  until  1953  when  be  became 
head  of  the  New  Orleans  school  system.  In 
New  Orleans  he  had  his  baptism  of  fire  from 
the  guns  of  racial  hatred  when  court-ordered 
school  Integration  collided  with  the  intransi- 
gence of  white  supremacists.  The  ensuing 
street  demonstrations  made  television  screens 
across  the  country.  But  tho  Redmond  did  not 
surrender,  neither  could  he  win  a  clearly  de- 
fined victory,  and  In  1961  he  retreated  to 
the  relative  security  of  a  post  as  director  of 
school  administrative  services  for  a  manage- 
ment consulting  firm. 

"It  was  fine,  good  work."  he  recalls,  but 
In  time  he  "got  tired  of  living  in  airplanes" 
and  sought  out  the  serene  life  in  Syosset 
Here  the  Chicago  selection  committee  found 
him.  tending  his  suburban  schools  and  his 
flowers  I  he  is  an  ardent  gardener).  And  from 
here.  aft«r  a  good  deal  of  negotiation,  they 


brought  him  back  to  Chicago  to  Inherit  the 
whirlwind. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Redmond  took  office  on  the  first  Monday 
In  October.  1966.  One  month  later  he  plunged 
Into  negoUatlons  with  the  teachers  union, 
which,  freed  from  bondage  and  loaded  for 
bear,  had  assembled  all  the  wishes,  worries, 
hopes,  and  gripes  accumulated  during  the 
previous  20  years  and  printed  them  In  a 
52-page  book  of  "collective  bargaining  de- 
mands." •   •   *. 

For  allies  Redmond  had  to  rely  on  a  board 
of  education  whose  members  were  strangers 
to  him  and  on  a  handful  of  top  assistants, 
only  a  few  of  whom  he  had  known  during  hl£ 
service  In  Chicago  14  years  before.  •   •   *. 

As  salary  negotiations  neared  their  climax 
one  Sunday  last  January,  a  teachers  strike 
appeared  Inevitable.  Redmond  taped  a  25- 
mlnute  talk  to  explain  to  parents  why  the 
schools  would  be  locked  the  next  day  and 
to  ask  their  help  In  safeguarding  their  chil- 
dren. The  tape  was  to  be  released  on  the  10 
p.  m.  news  broadcasts,  but  20  minutes  before 
air  time,  David  Heffernan,  the  schools'  pubUc 
relations  chief,  reached  for  the  phone  and 
canceled  It.  Redmond  and  the  teachers  had 
achieved  an  llth-hour  settlement. 

Many  critics  opposed  the  Idea  of  negotiat- 
ing with  the  teachers  union  In  the  first  place, 
but  Redmond  consldered.auch  bargaining  In- 
evitable. "We  are  where  Industry  was  30 
years-ago."  he  says.  "Just  getting  used  to  the 
idea  of  dealing  with  labor  unions.  This  Is  new 
to  education."  New  and.  In  Redmond's  eyes, 
not  necessarily  bad.  "WeYe  an  organized 
socletv,"  he  says,  "and  let's  don't  buck  It." 

Botii  sides  could  take  satisfaction  from 
the  outcome  of  the  bargaining.  Redmond  no 
less  than  the  teachers.  "There's  not  a  thing 
in  the  new  teachers'  agreement  that  I  can't 
live  with."  he  says.  "There's  not  a  thing  In 
the  agreement  that  thoughtful  school  ad- 
miuistrators  haven't  wanted  to  do  for  a  long 
time.  While  I  have  agreed  to  meet  with  them 
monthly  to  discuss  school  problems,  that 
doesn't  mean  that  I  have  surrendered  any 
of  my  authority.  They  didn't  ask  to  make 
the  decisions.  They  Just  asked  to  talk  about 
them.  Tet  I  know  some  of  my  fellow  super- 
intendents who  would  rather  die  than  put 
this  In  a  contract." 

In  fact.  Redmond  can  use  some  advice  and 
help.  "I  can't  run  600  schools."  he  concedes, 
"but  I've  got  to  make  It  possible  to  run 
them,  and  I've  got  to  find  the  people  to  do 
the  Job."  Many  of  these  people  he  already 
hai  on  the  payroll.  "I  know  my  classrooms 
are  full  of  excellent  teachers  and  potential 
leadership."  he  says,  "and  we'll  find  them. 
This  Is  one  of  the  real  Jobs  of  this  office." 

Recruiting    leaders    is    only    one    of   Red- 
mond's problems.  He  has  bigger  ones:  Inte- 
gration and  money,  to  name  the  worst. 
.  .  •  •  • 

By  thus  easing  the  tension  between  the 
school  svstem  and  its  a.=Eallants.  Redmond 
took  much  of  the  heat  off  the  Integration 
Issue  and  even  managed  to  shift  Its  focus 
Eliehtly. 

"Physical  Integration  Is  said  to  be  neces- 
sary and  desirable."  he  says,  "but  many 
coricerned  groups  now  say  that  quality  edu- 
cation is  Just  as  important  as  Integration. 
I  would  not  give  up  the  objective  of  getting 
rid  of  the  ghetto  schools,  but  also  let's  do 
ever%'t.hlng  we  can  to  achieve  quality  educa- 
tion." 

Speciflcallv.  m  the  case  of  the  Negro 
ghettos,  he  intends  to  bring  this  about  by 
reducing  class  size  and  by  "pouring  talent 
into  the  schools."  The  toughest  Negro  schools 
have  customarily  had  the  worst  faculties  be- 
cause experienced  teachers  have  used  their 
seniority  to  claim  position?  In  better  neigh- 
borhoods. Redmond  hopes  to  lure  them  Into 
the  slums  with  offers  of  special  bus  service 
to  the  school  door,  parking  lots  where  their 
cars  will  be  safe  from  vandals,  and  most  Im- 
portant, classes  small  enough  so  that  good 
teaching  can  produce  results. 


What  about  teachers  who   are   afraid  to 

work  In  the  slums? 

"Them  I  don't  want."  Redmond  declares. 

But  smaller  classes  cost  more  money.  "Be- 
cause school  Is  primarily  a  personal  service." 
he  says,  "70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures goes  for  hiring  people.  If  I  want 
to  cut  class  size  by  one-half.  It  means  I've  got 
to  double  the  budget.  We  talk  about  spend- 
ing $600  a  year  per  pupil  In  Chicago  next  year. 
Well,  doubling  that  expenditure  Is  not  un- 
realistic. Suburbs  like  Evanston  are  already 
spending  $1,200." 

Finding  this  kind  of  money  presents  some 
tremendous  obstacles.  The  city  already 
spends  almost  as  much  as  Its  tax  structure 
win  allow,  and  the  state  has  dragged  Ita 
feet  on  making  up  the  difference. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Redmond  does  not  publicly  support  a  state 
Income  tax — or  any  other  kind  of  tax  for 
that  matter — but  restricts  himself  to  com- 
menting that  "the  real  solution  Is  not  going 
to  come  until  we  make  some  kind  of  change 
In  the  tax  structure.  We  must  find  some  tax 
structure  that  taps  the  true  wealth  of  this 
state,  not  Just  real  estate  alone.  I  would  not 
think  that  personal  and  corporal*  income 
tax  alone  should  be  made  the  whipping 
boy. ' 

.  •  •  •  • 

To  his  task  of  persuasion  Redmond  brings 
a  peculiar  talent,  solidly  based  on  the  fact 
that  he  likes  people  and  admires  them.  A 
large  man  with  a  leonine  head,  he  can  domi- 
nate a  meeting,  leaning  forward  and  driving 
home  his  points  by  poking  the  table  with 
one  finger.  The  fingertip  aagles  off  oddly  to 
one  side,  as  If  It  had  once  been  broken  and 
badly  set.  and  It  Is  hard  to  see  anything  else 
as  Redmond  pokes  away  to  bolster  his  argu- 
ment. 

But  he  does  more  than  talk.  One  eminent 
university  educator  reported  with  astonish- 
ment, "He  listens!"  •  •  • 

Redmond  has  much  to  hear  and  much  to 
do  before  he  can  hope  to  surmount  the 
Everest  of  problems  that  beset  the  Chicago 
schools.  But  he  has  started  the  ascent  with 
an  easy  gait  and  so  far  seems  scarcely  to  be 
breathing  hard.  He  leaves  his  apartment  on 
East  Schiller  each  morning  at  7  30  and  rides 
to  his  ofBce  in  a  chauffeur-driven  car  that 
goes  with  the  Job.  (He  would  like  to  drive 
himself,  but  the  chauffeur  takes  care  of  pars- 
ing and  saves  him  tlme.l  Within  five  mln- 
ut«s  he  enters  his  office  with  Its  two  window 
air  conditioners  and  its  framed  kindergarten 
paintings  on  the  walls.  By  starting  early, 
he  savs.  "I  can  get  In  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  the  phone  starts  ringing." 

What  that  future  will  be  not  even  Red- 
mond can  foretell  with  precision.*  •  • 

"I  believe  the  schools  20  years  from  now 
will  be  so  changed  that  we  won't  recognize 
them"  Redmond  says.  "We'll  have  a  20- 
hour-a-day  operation,  not  Just  6  the  way 
we  do  now.  and  I  don't  mean  an  authori- 
tarian svstem  where  the  state  takes  the  kids 
awav  and  rears  them.  Adults  will  use  these 
facilities  too.  The  schools  should  provide  a 
service  to  the  entire  community." 


Rumifeld  Legislative  Report 
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Monday,  September  11,  1967 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
RECORD,  I  submit  the  text  of  my  last 
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legislative  report,  volume  3,  No.  2,  which 
is  being  mailed  to  all  postal  patrons  in 
the  13th  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois. 

The  report  follows :  * 

Washington,  D.C. — Since  the  last  LegiS' 
lative  Report,  a  substantial  tax  Increase  has 
been  proposed,  war  erupted  In  the  Middle 
East,  riots  have  rocked  many  of  our  major 
cities,  the  Selective  Service  Act  has  been 
extended  for  four  years,  and  the  war  In 
Vietnam  has  continued  with  little  progress. 
While  it  Is  not  possible  In  this  brief  space 
to  discuss  all  of  these  Issues,  details  on  any 
measure  before  Congress  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  me  In  the  Houjae  OflBce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20515.  Your  comments  and 
views  on  matters  of  Importance  to  our  Nation 
are  appreciated. 

President  Johnson  proposes  a  tax  in- 
crease.— A  number  of  the  Nation's  leading 
economic  experts.  Including  the  chairman 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, recently  testified  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  on  which  I  serve.  The 
most  hotly  debated  topic  was  the  President's 
recommended  tax  Increase.  Most  Committee 
members  felt  that  Executive  Branch  wit- 
nesses failed  to  make  a  case  for  the  Presi- 
dent's prop>06ed  tax  surcharge,  then  at  the 
6  per  cent  level.  Since  the  Committee  hear- 
ings ended  in  late  June,  the  President  has 
recommended  that  the  tax  surcharge  be 
raised  to  10  per  cent,  to  be  levied  against 
both  corporate  and  Individual  taxes. 

There  is  continued  concern  that  a  tax  In- 
crease at  this  time  might  slow  economic 
growth  at  a  critical  time  and  reduce  antic- 
ipated revenue  gains.  Moreover,  many  be- 
lieve the  Administration  ought  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  curbing  non-essential 
government  spending,  particularly  in  view 
of  costs  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  As  reported 
a  year  ago.  It  Is  my  view  that  priorities  in 
Federal  spending  must  be  established  Re- 
grettably, this  has  not  been  done.  If  the 
President's  tax  Increase  propoeal  is  accepted 
by  the  Congress,  It  may  very  well  be  less 
than  the  10  per  cent  requested,  and  come 
Liter  than  the  October  deadline  set  by  the 
Adminlstr.itlon. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  about  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities  and  reduce  non-essential 
Federal  spending.  I  have  supported  amend- 
ments to  five  of  the  major  omnibus  appro- 
priations bills  to  restrict  expenditures  to  95 
per  cent  of  the  total  amounts  appropriated. 
These  motions  to  cut  spending  were  approved 
by  the  House  in  two  of  the  five  Instances. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Govern- 
ment recently  received  testimony  which  doc- 
umented a  distressing  record  of  careless 
m.anagement  in  government,  especially  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Recommenda- 
tions for  remedying  many  of  the  problems 
vincovered  are  made  In  a  subcommittee  re- 
port which  is  available  by  writing  our  Wash- 
ington office. 

Sfiddle  East  Crisis. — The  outbreak  of  war 
in  the  Middle  East  temporarily  Jolted  the 
Administration  away  from  its  concentration 
of  effort  and  attention  on  Southeast  Asia. 
In  the  wake  of  the  swift  and  decisive  Israeli 
victory,  the  task  of  rebuilding  after  t^e  loss 
of  lives  and  resources  is  beginning.  This  con- 
flict will  either  m:)rk  the  beginning  of  a  new 
s  era  of  stability  or  merely  another  episode 
In  decades  of  hostility  and  unrest  The  an- 
swer win  lie  In  how  these  problems  are  re- 
solved: right  of  passage  through  the  Suez 
"  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  the  status  of  Jeru- 
salem, security  arrangements  on  Israeli  bor- 
ders, refugee  and  other  economic  problems, 
and.  most  important  of  all,  whether  or  not 
the  hostility  of  the  Arab  nations  will  be  re- 
placed by  recognition  of  Israel  and  a  resolve 
to  And  constructive  approaches  to  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  problems  separating  the 
two    sides.    Progress    In    finding    answers    to 


these  vexing  questions  has  been  slow,  but 
the  path  to  peace  and  stability  In  the  Middle 
East  must  be  found. 

Legislative  action. — Legislation  I  have  sup- 
ported Included  bills  to:  1)  assist  state  and 
local  governments  In  reducing  crime  and  to 
Increase  the  effectiveness  and  coordination  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  government;  2)  prescribe 
Federal  penalties  for  jjersons  who  Interfere 
with  the  civil  rights  activities  of  others,  and 
provide  Federal  prenalties  for  persons  who 
move  from  state  to  state  with  Intention  to  In- 
cite riots  and  other  civil  disturbances;  3)  ex- 
tend the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act;  4)  revise  the  Copyright  Law;  5) 
extend  the  Older  Americans  Act;  6)  extend 
the  Mental  Health  program;  7)  extend  the 
Higher  Education  Act;  and  8)  provide  for  a 
coniprehenslve  review  of  national  water  re- 
source problems  and  programs. 

Legislation  I  have  opposed  Included  bills 
to:  1)  Increase  the  debt  limit;  2)  amend  the 
Food  Stamp  Act;  3)  revise  peanut  acreage 
allotments;  4)  Institute  several  unbudgeted 
public  work  projects;  and  5)  the  Public  Works 
Appropriations  Bill,  In  the  hope  of  trimming 
excessive  Federal  spending. 

Legislation  sponsored. — Part  of  a  Congress- 
man's Job  involves  the  Identification  of  prob- 
lem areas  and  the  Initiation  of  proposals  to 
resolve  them.  This  year,  bills  and  resolutions 
I  have  sponsored  or  co-sponsored  have  In- 
cluded the  following: 

Human  Investment  Act  of  1967. — To  pro- 
vide t.ix  incentives  for  companies  to  hire  and 
train  unemployed  workers  lacking  skills  for 
available  jobs 

National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
Act. — To  promote  home  ownership  among 
low-income  groups  through  low-cost  financ- 
ing. 

National  Commission  on  Public  Manage- 
ment.— To  apply  modern  systems  and  man- 
agement techniques  to  national  and  com- 
munity problems. 

Miscellaneous. — To  eliminate  the  patron- 
age consideration  In  the  appointment  of  post- 
masters; and  to  permit  those  receiving  So- 
cial Security  benefits  to  earn  a  maximum  of 
$3,600  annually.  (Since  my  bill  was  Intro- 
duced, the  House  voted  to  raise  the  earning 
limitation  from  $1,500  to  $1,680.) 

Rumsfeld  amendments  on  NASA. — The 
House  and  the  Senate  have  passed,  and  the 
President  has  signed  Into  law,  an  amend- 
ment I  offered  to  the  bill  authorizing  funds 
for  1968  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA).  The  Amend- 
ment establishes  an  Aerospace  Safety  Ad- 
visory Panel  to  monitor  NASA  safety  activi- 
ties in  the  Interest  of  avoiding  accidents  such 
as  the  tragic  Apollo  204  spacecraft  fire  of  last 
January  which  took  the  lives  of  three  astro- 
nauts. 

Approval  of  the  safety  panel  will  mark, 
I  believe,  the  beginning  of  substantially  Im- 
proved safety  procedures  In  the  U.S.  space 
programs.  The  proposal  was  amended  by  a 
'House-Senate  Conference  Committee  to  per- 
mit a  minority  of  the  panel  members  to  be 
NASA  employees,  whereas  the  original  lan- 
guage would  have  restricted  membership  to 
non-NASA  personnel.  The  Importance  of  a 
truly  Independent  safety  panel  can  be  seen 
In  the  successful  Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
actor Safeguards  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Hopefully,  the  presence  of  NASA 
employees  on  the  NSA  safety  panel  will  not 
lmp>alr  the  panel's  ability  to  objectively 
analyze  safety  hazards  In  the  spnce  program. 

A  second  amendment  which  I  offered  to  the 
NAS.A  authorization  bill,  known  as  the  "in- 
formation amendment."  was  defeated  in  the 
House-Senate  Conference  This  amendment 
charged  NASA  with  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  the  House  and  Senate  Space  Com- 
mittees fully  and  currently  informed  with 
respect  to  all  NASA  activities.  EHiring  hear- 
ings to  investigate  the  Apollo  204  tragedy^  It 


became  clear  that  the  Congress  was  not  re- 
ceiving full  information  from  NASA  officials. 
For  example,  Congress  was  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  the  Phillips  Report,  a  document 
highly  critical  of  NAS.4  operntions.  It  is  vital 
that  the  burden  for  providing  information 
about  NASA's  programs  be  plr.ced  upon  that 
agency.  Under  present  law,  NASA  Is  simply 
forbidden  from  withholding  information 
from  Congress  once  It  Is  requested,  but  is 
under  no  obligation  to  provide  Information 
voluntarily.  In  the  case  of  the  Phillips  Re- 
port, Members  of  Congress  did  not  know  of 
its  existence  and  therefore  were  in  no  posi- 
tion to  request  copies  of  it.  I  will  continue  to 
press  for  improvements  In  this  important 
area. 

Riots  in  the  cities. — A  summer  marked  by 
rioting  In  many  of  our  Nation's  cities  is 
coming  to  a  close.  While  It  Is  tempting  and 
obviously  fasliionable  to  strike  out  with 
words  of  blame,  rhetoric  will  not  bring  order 
or  restore  Detroit,  Newark,  or  the  other  com- 
munities hit  by  violence  and  lawlessness. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  our  Nation's  lead- 
ers— in  government,  religion,  and  other 
fields — have  attempted  to  divert  rejponsi- 
bllity  for  strife  In  the  cities  by  blaming 
others  in  shrill  tones.  Neither  disobedience  to 
law  nor  the  basic  causes  for  the  rioting  will 
be  checked  by  angjry  accusations,  gimmickry, 
acquiescence,  or  Inattention.  There  is  ample 
evidence  that  our  society  as  a  whole  has 
failed  to  deal  effectively  with  both  lawless- 
ness and  the  causes  of  the  urban  problems 
facing  us.  It  has  become  in-^reasingly  app.ir- 
ent  that  such  problems  require  the  direct 
involvement  of  all  sectors  of  society — the 
voluntary  sector,  the  private  sector.  Federal, 
state,  and  local  governments,  but,  above  ail, 
the  individual. 

It  Is  considerably  easier  to  look  to  every- 
one but  oneself  for  blame  or  responsibility. 
However,  the  strength  and  hope  of  our  Na- 
tion is  In  the  people — individual.'; — and  It  Is 
here.  In  the  last  analysis,  that  we  will  win 
or  lose  the  battle  to  strengthen  our  system 
and  to  enrich  our  lives  and  trie  lives  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  It  is  within  our  power  to  do 
what  we  will  with  the  great  human  and 
economic  resources  of  this  land.  If  we  have 
done  less  than  we  would  wish,  a^  the  riots 
indicate,  we  must  look  to  ourselves  for  the 
reasons.  If  we  would  do  better  In  the  fu- 
ture, we  must  look  to  ourselves  for  the 
answers. 

Selective  Service  Act. — When  the  director  of 
the  Defense  Department's  Manpower  Office 
testified  before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee In  April.  I  questioned  him  concerning  the 
Department's  attitude  on  Increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  volunteers  in  the  armed  forces.  He 
stated:  "I  can  say  categorically — and  this  is 
on  the  record — tijat  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  had  as  its  objective  to  obtain  as 
many  or  all  of  its  personnel  throiigh  volun- 
tary means."  Notwithstanding  this  position 
of  the  Department,  by  the  President,  and  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  1964  platform 
promises,  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967  was  totally  devoid  of  any  attempt  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  volunteers  for  military 
service. 

The  House  version  of  the  .\ct  contained 
my  amendment  to  declare  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  "the  obligation  of  serving  in  the 
armed  forces  should  be  enforced  through  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  only  when  necessary  to 
insure  the  security  of  this  Nation."  However, 
the  House-Senate  Conference  Committee  de- 
leted this  amendment,  seemingly  Indicating 
a  Congressional  preference  for  compulsion  in 
military  service,  regardless  of  need.  Much 
that  could  have  been  done  to  improve  the 
Selectiva,  Service  Act  was  not  done,  to  the 
discredit  of  both  the  Executive  and  the  Lee- 
islatlve  Branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Copies  of  my  testimony  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  are  available 
through  my  office. 
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Freedom  of  information. — The  Federal 
PubUc  Records  Law  (PL.  89-487).  which  I 
cosponsored,  took  effect  on  July  4,  1967.  This 
•'Freedom  of  Information"  law  reasserts  the 
fundamental  right  of  tiie  American  people  to 
know  what  their  Federal  government  Is 
doing.  It  provides  that  government  records 
are  to  be  made  available  at  the  request  of  any 
citizen,  and  gives  a  person  wrongfully  denied 
access  to  information  the  right  to  go  to 
court  for  an  immediate  ruling. 

The  new  law  will  not  work  miracles  over- 
night. It  may  have  little  impact  on  tlie 
•Credibility  Gap."  But  the  law  is  a  weapon — 
and  a  powerful  one — which  will  help  to  re- 
duce unwarranted  secrecy  In  government. 
How  well  it  will  work  will  depend  on  how 
effectively  the  people,  the  press,  and  the  Con- 
gress ^se  it  as  a  guarantee  of  the  right  to 
know. 

Congressional  assistance. — Members  of 
Congress  frequently  receive  appeals  from  in- 
dividuals, organizations,  and  municipalities 
for  assistance  of  one  kind  or  another.  Some 
types  of  assistance  can  be  provided — other 
types  cannot. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  Congressman  has  a 
duty  to  assist  where  possible  in  making  the 
relationship  between  a  citizen  and  his  Gov- 
ernment fair  and  workable,  for  there  are 
times,  in  the  impersonality  of  Government, 
when  the  Congressman  serves  as  the  only 
personal  link  between  a  constituent  and  an 
Executive  Branch  Department.  But  occa- 
sions   and   situations   arise   when   it   is   im- 


proper, and.  in  some  Instances,  illegal,  for 
a  Member  of  Congress  to  attempt  to  Influence 
governmental  decisions. 

Members  of  Congress  are  legislators — not 
executives  or  administrators.  Their  basic  re- 
sponsibility Is  the  drafting  and  passing  of 
legislation."  The  Executive  Branch  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  those  laws. 
There  are  many  areas  in  which  a  Congress- 
man can  asslSt^^in  cutting  red  tape,  in  help- 
ing to  correct  administrative  errors,  or  In  ex- 
pediting action  when  it  is  unduly  delayed. 

Because  of  the  misunderstandings  which 
arise  from  time  to  time.  I  appeared  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress  and  recommended  that  "the  policy 
of  encouraging  or  assisting  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  the  announcement  of  Federal  grants, 
contracus,  or  projects  in  their  states  or  dis- 
tricts be  terminated  ...  To  encourage  or 
assist  Members  in  making  initial  announce- 
ments of  Federal  grants,  projects,  and  par- 
ticularly Federal  contracts,  leaves  at  least  a 
shadow  of  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
contract  or  project  was  awarded  solely,  as  It 
should  have  been,  on  factors  such  as  cost, 
performance,  and  national  interest." 

Academy  appointments — Congratulations 
are  in  order  for  the  young  men  from  the 
13th  District  who  earned  appointment  to 
the  U.S.  service  academies  and  who  com- 
menced their  studies  this  June:  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy — Lawrence  F.  Blameuser, 
Jr.,  Skokie;  Steven  DeHaven,  Mt.  Prospect: 
Charles  E.  Dehllnger,  Evanston;    John  Eke- 
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TrESDAY,  Septembkr  12.  1967 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday, 
Sevtemher  11,  1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. * 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  God,  who  art  above  all 
and  in  all,  apart  from  Thee,  life  has  no 
meaning  or  destiny.  We  are  made  con- 
fident in  our  hearts  that  Thy  mercy  en- 
dureth  forever,  without  Thee  our  stri\-ing 
would  be  losing — our  strength  is  unequal 
to  our  tasks. 

Our  needs  are  many  but  our  greatest 
need  is  of  Thee. 

In  this  hallowed  moment,  we  bring  to 
the  altar  of  prayer  our  inmost  selves, 
cluttered  and  confused  where  the  good 
and  the  evil,  the  petty  and  the  great,  the 
wheat  and  the  tares  are  so  entwined. 

Breathe  now  in  this  quiet  moment  Thy 
peace  on  hearts  that  pray— the  peace 
that  comes  only  when  our  jarring  dis- 
cords are  tuned  to  the  music  of  Thy  will. 

Grant  us  as  laborers  together  with 
Thee  a  sense  of  untapped  spiritual  re- 
sources and  restore  our  souls  with  the 
joyous  strength  of  Thy  salvation. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Name  that  Is  above 
every  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  of' the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
September  11.  1967,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


berg.  Palatine:  Gerald  Lemke,  Wheeling; 
Casey  Scott.  Wllmette.  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy—Richard  J.  Appleton.  Mt.  Prospect; 
Brian  Bruckner,  Nlles;  Ford  G.  Droegemuel- 
ler,  Arlington  Heights:  Christopher  B  Tlm- 
mers.  Wheeling;  Mark  M.  Weiman.  Evanston. 
U.S.  Naiaf  Academy — Jeffrey  Currte.  Evans- 
ton; Thomas  R.  Dussman,  Jr..  Winnetka; 
Charles  L.  Keating.  Arlington  Heights.  VS. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy — Scott  K.  Sum- 
mers. Wllmette.  Those  interested  in  applying 
for  academy  nominations  for  classes  begin- 
ning in  June  1968  may  write  to  my  office  for 
full  details. 

Vtntors  and  letters. — Visitors  to  Washing- 
ton from  the  13th  District  are  always  wel- 
come in  our  office  In  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing. If  you  are  planning  a  trip  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  write  ahead  and  let  us  know 
you  are  coming.  In  this  way,  we  may  be 
able  to  assist  in  making  your  visit  a  more 
enjoyable  one.  .Mso,  your  letters  are  always 
welcome.  Our  Washington  office  Is  open  dally 
from  8:00  A.M.  to  6:00  PM.  and  generally 
later.  If  you  communicate  with  the  office  and 
do  not  receive  a  response  within  a  week, 
please  write  again.  We  have  discovered 
instances  where  mall  has  not  reached  the 
office  or  where  it  has  been  delayed.  Since  we 
respond  to  some  600  letter  a  week,  and  receive 
hundreds  cf  pieces  of  non-letter  mall  In 
addition,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
a  letter  may  go  astray  in  the  Postal  Service 
or  m  the  Congressional  postal  faclUtles.  I 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  despite  the 
unanimous-consent  order  issued  yester- 
day with  respect  to  the  pending  bill,  I 
may  proceed  for  not  in  excess  of  5  min- 
utes on  another  subject. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  clear  it  with 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  cannot  agree 
to  it  at  this  moment.  As  soon  as  I  can 
clear  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle — I 
do  not  object,  Mr.  President. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  2388— REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE- 
INDIVIDUAL  AND  ADDITIONAL 
VIEWS   <S.  REPT.  NO.  563  i 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  reix)rt  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  on  an  original  bill  which 
has  been  assigned  the  number  S.  2388. 
This  bill  amends  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  authorizes  additional 
funds  for  poverty  programs,  and  au- 
thorizes a  new  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1967.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  individual  and  additional  views  may 
be  filed  before  midnight  tonight,  and 
printed  with  the  rejwrt. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  note  for  the  Record  that 
this  bill  is  a  substitute  for  S.  1.545.  which 
was  the  original  antipoverty  amend- 
ments of  1967  to  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act. 


RESOLUTION  TO  PRINT  ADDITION- 
AL COPIES  OF  REPORT  TO  AC- 
COMPANY S. 2388 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  3,000  additional  copies  of 
the  report  I  have  just  filed  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  accompany  S.  2388.  a  bill  to 
provide  an  improved  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act,  to  authorize  funds  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  economic  opportu- 
nity programs,  to  authorize  an  Emer- 
gency Emplo^Tnent  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  demand  for  this  report,  which  is 
being  filed  in  the  Senate  today,  is  such 
that  the  House  and  Senate  document 
rooms  will  need  and  have  already  or- 
dered the  maximum  number  of  copies 
available.  As  a  result,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  receive 
no  more  than  50  copies  for  its  use,  an 
amount  which  is  quite  inadequate.  It  Is 
therefore  imperative  that  additional 
copies  be  printed  tonight  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  OflQce. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  IlUnois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
and  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  Curtis].  They  have  agreed 
that  the  Senate  may  consider  this  reso- 
lution immediately.  I  have  also  checked 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty],  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Curtis. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion tS.  Res.  168 1  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  foUows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  3.000  additional  copies  of  Ita  report 
to  the  Senate  to  accompany  S.  2388.  a  bill 
to  provide  an  Improved  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  to  authorize  funds  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  economic  opportunity 
programs,  to  authorize  an  Emergency  Em- 
plojinent  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ELECTION  REFORM  ACT  OF  1967 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business.  - 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1880)  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  order  that  Interested  Senators 
may  be  notified  that  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness has  been  laid  before  the  Senate,  and 
that  the  Senate  is  ready  to  proceed  with 
the  consideration  of  that  business,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call  may 
not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  will 
not  be. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With* 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  THE 
GALLERIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  five  spectators  were  es- 
corted from  the  Senate  visitors'  gallery 
after  they  dropped  anti-Vietnam  litera- 
ture to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 
Three  of  the  spectators  were  male  and 
two  were  female.  They  were  arrested  and 
charged  with  disorderly  conduct,  and 
their  names  and  addresses  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

JUl  Ann  Boskey.  19  Colony  Drive  East, 
West  Orange ,  N.  J . 

Eleanor  Mayo  Dorsey,  Prince  Street, 
Beverly,  Mass. 

Keith  Richmond  Lampe.  1107  O  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

Rodney  Edmond  Robinson,  117  Grove 
Road.  Washington  Grove,  Md. 

Reginald  Edwin  Johnson,  1107  O 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  able  minority 
whip  [Mr.  KucHEL]  said  yesterday,  this 
crude  and  arrogant  attempt  to  apply 
pressure  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  an  affront — not  only  to  Con- 
gress but  also  to  the  American  people — 
that  cannot  an^  will  not  be  tolerated. 

The  threat  that  "there  will  be  sus- 
tained disruptions  of  the  Government 


apparatus"  until  the  demands  of  this,  or 
any  group  or  committee,  are  met  must  be 
branded  for  what  it  Is — a  threat  to  sub- 
stitute anarchy  for  law  and  order. 

It  is  a  contemptible  effort  at  coercion, 
one  that  strikes  at  the  foundations  of  the 
orderly  processes  that  protect  the  rights 
of  all  Americans  including  the  group  that 
made  the  threat. 

Citizens,  of  course,  have  the  right  to 
petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 
But  this  insult  to  Congress  goes  far  be- 
yond any  right,  civil  or  otherwise.  It  Is 
of  the  same  nauseous  stripe  as  lawless 
burnings  and  lootings — wliich  also  have 
been  done  in  the  name  of  a  cause. 

This  is  another  sickening  manifesta- 
tion of  the  increasing  deterioration  in 
America  of  respect  for  law  and  order. 
We  see  it  on  every  hand — the  attempt  to 
substitute  fear  and  hate  and  chaos  for 
democratic  processes.  Such  methods  are 
abhorrent  to  all  right-thinking  Ameri- 
cans. 

Many  people  in  our  country  are  op- 
posed to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  They  have 
a  constitutionally  protected  right  to  dis- 
agree with  its  conduct.  They  have  a  right 
to  be  heard — and,  I  may  add,  they  have 
been  heard  at  great  lengths. 

But  no  group  has  a  right  to  attempt 
to  force  others  to  agree  with  the  view- 
points held  by  that  group.  No  individual 
or  group  of  individuals  has  any  right  to 
attempt  to  Intimidate  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  must  not  and  will  not  be 
so  intimidated.  Nor  has  any  person  or 
group  a  right  to  distort  and  cheapgi  and 
pervert  the  guarantees  and  the  intent  of 
the  first  amendment  freedoms  of  speech 
and  press- 
There  are  many  proper  channels  for 
expressing  disapproval  or  disagreement. 
Dropping  despicable  and  threatening 
leaflets  from  the  galleries  of  the  Senate 
is  not  one  such  channel.  This  is  a  brazen 
act  which  Congress  cannot  permit  to  be 
repeated. 

It  clearly  points  up  the  need  for  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  the  possible  recur- 
rence of  such  a  disgraceful  situation  and 
to  appropriately  punish  any  Individuals 
who  would  seek  to  interfere  in  this  way 
with  the  work  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  to  deal  with 
problems  of  this  nature  has  recently  been 
introduced  by  Senator  Mansfield  and 
Senator  Dirksen.  In  the  absence  of  Sen- 
ator Mansfield.  I  urge  that  expeditious 
action  be  taken  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Jurisdiction  and  that  the  legis- 
lation be  enacted  by  both  Houses  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  This  is  no  time 
to  temporize  or  to  delay.  The  public  busi- 
ness must  go  forward  without  any  inter- 
ference or  obstruction  by  those  who 
would  impede  the  legislative  process  by 
methods  of  a  revolutionary  nature. 

I  am  advised  by  the  legislative  counsel 
that,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  no 
laws  on  the  books  prohibiting  demon- 
strations in  the  Senate.  As  of  now,  viola- 
tors are  being  prosecuted  under  title  22. 
sections  1107  and  1121,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  "Disturbance  of  the 
Peace."  The  fine  is  a  maximum  $250 
and  or  90  days  in  jail. 

Title  40,  section  193F  and  following  of 
the  United  States  Code  provide  penalties 
for  demonstrations  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds.  The  fine  is  $100  and  60  days  in 


Jail.  If  the  damage  to  public  property  Is 
more  than  $100,  the  provisions  are  up  to 
5  years  in  jail. 

As  I  have  already  indicated  there  has 
been  introduced  In  the  Senate  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
S.  2310,  which  provides  more  effectively 
for  the  regulation  of  the  use  of,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  safety  and  order 
witliin  the  U.S.  Capitol  buildings  and  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Grounds. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  urge  that  the 
doorkeepers  to  the  galleries  and  other 
appropriate  personnel  stationed  therein 
be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  incidents  similar  to  yester- 
day's demonstration.  Moreover,  it  would 
be  well  for  all  Senators  to  instruct  the 
staffs  in  their  offices  to  be  more  than 
ever  careful  in  the  issuance  of  gallery 
passes.  J 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  one  of 
the  anti-Vietnam  leaflets  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  leaflet 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Septimber  II,  1967. 

To  all  V.S.  Congressmen: 

Your  first  order  of  business  this  session 
should  be  a  general  declaration  of  peace — 
followed  by  Immediate  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  from  Vietnam,  an  end  to  conscription, 
and  an  end  to  the  suppression  of  black  Amer- 
icans. 

Until  you  meet  these  emergencies  there  will 
be  sustained  disruptions  of  the  government 
apparatus. 

National  Mobilization   CoMMriTEE  Di- 
rect Action  Project 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  mil  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  is  eminently  correct  in  the  com- 
ments he  has  made.  I  am  glad  to  join 
with  him,  speaking  for  the  minority,  in 
urging  speedy  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lation introduced  by  our  distinguished 
majority  and  minority  leaders.  I  wish  to 
commend  my  able  friend,  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  for  the  comments  he  has 
made  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  able  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 
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ELECTION  REFORM  ACT  OF   1967 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1880)  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  is  any 
amendment  pending  at  the  present  time? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  No 
amendment  is  pending  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    292 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up. 
on  behalf  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Scott3 
and  myself,  amendment  No.  292. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  The  amendment 
will  t>e  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  10,  between  lines  23  and  24,  in- 
sert the  following  new  subsection : 

"(J)  The  term  'Comptroller  General' 
means  the  Comptroller  Generai  of  the  United 
States;" 

On  page  10.  line  24,  strike  out  "(J)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(k)"- 

On  page  12,  line  12.  strike  out  "Secretary 
or  Clerk,  as  the  case  may  be"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "Comptroller  General". 

On  page  12,  lines  20  and  21,  sttlke  out  "Sec- 
retary or  Clerk,  as  the  case  may  be,"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Comptroller  General". 
On  page  12.  lines  23  and  24  strike  out  "Sec- 
retary or  Clerk,  as  the  case  may  be."  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Comptroller  General". 
On  page  14,  line  4,  strike  out  "Secretary  or 
Clerk"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■'Comptrol- 
ler General". 

On  page  14,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  "Sec- 
retary or  Clerk,  £is  the  case  may  be,"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Comptroller  General". 
On  page  14,  liUKi  13  and  14.  strike  out  "Sec- 
retary or  Clerk,  as  the  case  may  be"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "Comptroller  General". 

On  page  14,  strike  out  lines  16  through  24 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  Each  treasurer  of  a  political 
committee  supporting  a  candidate  or  candi- 
dates for  election  to  Federal  office,  and  each 
candidate  for  election  to  such  office,  shall  file 
with  the  Comptroller  General  reports  of". 

On  page  15.  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  "Sec- 
retary" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Comptrol- 
ler General". 

On  page  17,  line  6,  strike  out  "Secretary  or 
Clerk"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Comptrol- 
ler General". 

On  page  17.  line  8,  strike  out  "Secretary  or 
Clerk"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Comptrol- 
ler General". 

On  page  17,  line  22,  strike  out  "Secretary 
or  Clerk,  as  the  case  may  be,"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  '■Comptroller  General". 

On  page  18.  line  10.  strike  out  "Secretary 
or  Clerk,  as  the  case  may  be,"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  ■Comptroller  Genera!  ". 

On  page  18.  line  18,  strike  out  "Secretary  or 
Clerk"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Comp- 
troller General". 

On  page  18.  line  25,  strike  out  "Secretary 
or  Clerk,  as  the  case  may  be,"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "Comptroller  General". 

On  page  20,  line  1,  strike  out  "Secretary  " 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Comptroller 
General". 

On  page  20,  line  5,  strike  out  "dcties  of 
THE  SECRETARY  AND  CLERK  "  and  lusert  lu  lieu 
thereof  "duties  of  the  comptroller  gen- 
eral". 

On  page  20.  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  "Sec- 
retary and  Clerk,  respectively."  and  Insert  In 
lieu   thereof   "Comptroller  General — ". 

On  page  22.  strike  out  lines  14  through  17 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  estab- 
lish within  the  General  Accounting  Office  an 
automatic  information  retrieval  system 
through  the  use  of  automatic  data  process- 
ing equipment  to  provide  permanently  for 
prompt  access  to  all  Information  contained 
in  all  statements  filed  pursuant  to  this  title 
or  Information  of  any  kind  contained  In  any 
or  all  of  such  statements. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  Genera!  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  upon  receipt  of  a  com- 
plaint alleging  a  violation  of  this  Act,  or  in 
the  absence  of  such  a  complaint,  upon  his 
own  Initiative,  to  conduct  such  investiga- 
tions as  he  shall  deem  neces.sary  to  ascertain 
(1)  whether  statements  filed  under  this  title 


are  complete  and  correct,  and  (2)  whether 
all  such  statements  In  fact  have  been  filed. 
■Whenever  the  report  of  any  such  Investiga- 
tion discloses  Information  which  in  the 
opinion  of  tlie  Comptroller  General  may  evi- 
dence any  violation  of  any  provision  of  t^is 
title  for  which  any  criminal  penalty  Is  pre- 
scribed, he  shall  promptly  transmit  such  re- 
port to  the  Attorney  General,  who  shall  In- 
stitute such  criminal  action  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  be  warranted. 

"(di  The  Comptroller  General  shall  coor- 
dinate his  duties  under  this  title  with  his 
duties  under  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act  of  1966." 

On  page  22.  line  21.  strike  out  "Secretary 
or  Clerk"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Comp- 
troller General". 

On  page  23,  line  1,  strike  out  "Secretary  or 
Clerk"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Comp- 
troller General". 

On  page  23.  immediately  after  line  25,  In- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

"FURNISHING    reports    TO    THE    SECRETARY    AND 
THE    CLERK 

"Sec.  210.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
make  arrangements  to  furnish  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Clerk  copies  of  reports  filed  with 
him  under  the  provisions  of  this  title." 

On  page  24.  line  2,  strike  out  "Sec.  210" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  211". 

On  page  24.  line  7,  strike  out  ''Sec.  211" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  212". 

On  page  24,  line  11,  strike  out  'Sec.  212" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  213". 

On  page  24,  line  15.  strike  out  "Secretary 
and  Clerk"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Comp- 
troller General". 

On  page  '24.  line  21,  strike  out  "Sec.  213" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  214". 

On  page  25,  line  2.  strike  out  "Sec.  214  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  215". 

On  page  25,  line  6,  strike  out  "Sec.  215" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  216". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is   recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  proposed  by  my  ccUesigue 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  and  me, 
would  substitute  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  as  the  Individual  and  agency 
which  would  have  enforcement  powers 
under  S.  1880  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Both  Senator  Scott  and  I  are  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  we  regret  the 
action  taken  by  the  committee  in  reject- 
ing our  amendment  to  designate  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  as  the  custodian  of  the  financial 
statements  required  of  candidates  and 
political  committees  under  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  every  group  of  informed 
citizens  which  has  reported  on  the  de- 
sirability of  election  campaign  reform 
would  agree  that  probably  the  worst  pos- 
sible oflBcers  in  which  to  vest  adminis- 
trative authority  for  enforcement  are  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House.  This  is  not  because  these  two 
gentlemen  are  not  estimable  and  honor- 
able citizens— as  of  course,  they  are.  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  and 
affection  for  both  of  them.  But  there 
are  two  serious  disabilities  which  affect 
both  the  Secretary  and  his  opposite 
number  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  enforce- 
ment. 
The  first  disability  is  that  they  are 


partisan  officers  charged  with  a  biparti- 
san function.  Both  individuals  are  elected 
by  the  majority  party  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  in  the  Senate,  and 
it  is  notorious  that,  splendid  and  esti- 
mable gentlemen  though  they  are.  they 
attain  their  offices  on  the  basis  of  politi- 
cal preference.  They  are  patronage  ap- 
pointments. Yet  under  the  bill  they  are 
charged  with  a  verj'  high  level  of  im- 
partiality in  terms  of  their  duty  toward 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  S.  1880  with 
respect  to  the  filing  of  financial  reports 
and  their  access  to  the  press  and  the 
general  public  I  should  think  it  would 
be  a  very  bad  precedent,  indeed,  to  vest 
in  these  two  partisan  officers  the  en- 
forcing authority  for  the  salutarj'  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

The  second  reason  why  to  vest  en- 
forcement authority  in  these  individuals 
is,  in  my  judgment,  unsound  is  that 
neither  of  them  has  the  staff  or  the  ex- 
pertise necessary  to  carry  out  their 
duties.  These  duties  under  the  bill  are 
not  merely  pro  forma.  They  are  sub- 
stantial. In  a  ver>'  real  sense,  the  integ- 
rity of  campaign  election  spending  will 
depend  on  the  ability,  capacity,  and 
fideUty  with  which  these  two  indi\iduals 
enforce  their  duties. 

The  point  of  view  which  I  have  Just 
expressed  is  pertinently  set  forth  in  an 
editorial  entitled  "Campaign  Spending 
Reforms."  published  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  1.^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial commends  the  bill,  S.  1880,  now 
before  the  Senate,  but  points  out  that 
the  measure  would  have  been  substan- 
tially improved  if  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  had  accepted 
my  two  amendments  requiring  Members 
of' Congress  to  disclose  their  income  and 
shifting  the  responsibility  of  sen-ing  as 
custodians  of  the  reports  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Comptroller  General. 

I  point  out  that  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  second 
amendment. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  for  the  two 
reasons  I  have  already  stated,  the  pres- 
ent amendment  should  be  adopted.  This 
amendment  would  assure  that  the  en- 
forcement procedure  will  be  handled  by 
an  agency  of  Congress,  which  is  what 
the  Comptroller  General  is.  He  Is  not 
an  executive  officer;  he  is  an  agent  of 
Congress.  His  job  is  to  audit  Government 
accoimts.  He  therefore  has  a  special  com- 
petence to  deal  in  this  important  ac- 
counting area  which  has  to  do  ■with  the 
fihng  of  campaign  expenditures. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  Comptroller 
General  does  not  want  this  responsi- 
bility. I  have  no  doubt  that  that  is  cor- 
rect.' Who  would?  This  is  a  task  which 
is,  at  best,  a  distasteful  one.  At  its  worst, 
it  can  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  controversy. 
But  how  much  better  equipped  is  the 
Comptroller  General  to  assume  this  re- 
sponsibiUtv  than  is  the  Secretary'  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  This 
disagreeable  chore  must  be  undertaken 
by  someone.  It  occurs  to  me  that  it  is 
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Irrelevant  and  rathep  immaterial  to  the 
issue  that  the  Comptroller  General  would 
be  happier  if  this  chore  were  not  im- 
posed upon  him.  Thus,  I  suggest  that  the 
Senatfe  should  not  be  affected  one  way 
or  the  other  by  the  fact  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  does  not  want  this  task. 
I  do  not  have  the  sUghtest  doubt  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  does  not  want  it 
either.  I  am  confident  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  does  not  want  it.  I  ask  again. 
Who  would?  Yet  this  is  a  chore  which 
must  be  undertaken  by  someone  in  the 
public  interest. 

In  our  joint  supplemental  views  which 
accompanied  the  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  dealing 
with  the  Election  Reform  Act  of  1967.  my 
colleague  TMr.  Scott]  and  I  said — I  par- 
aphrase here:  I  do  not  quote — that  the 
existing  arrangements  which  are  perpet- 
uated In  the  present  bill  are  far  from 
satisfactory.  That  is  because  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  are  vested  with  a  task  which  they 
are  far  less  well  equipped  to  perform 
than  is  the  Comptroller  General. 

The  amendment  which  we  are  offering 
would  give  additional  duties  to  the  Comp- 
troller General.  It  would  empower  him  to 
check,  analyze,  publicize,  and  make  avail- 
able to  the  public  the  reports  which  are 
required  to  be  filed. 

It  would  authorize  him  to  establish 
within  his  office  an  automatic  informa- 
tion retrieval  system  to  assure  the  ready 
availability  of  all  filed  information  to  the 

DUbllC. 

Can  one  see  the  Clerk  of  the  House  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate — beloved 
servants  of  ours  though  they  are — In- 
stalling an  automatic  information  re- 
trieval system  in  the  rather  inadequate 
offices  which  they  presently  occupy?  As 
all  Senators  know,  there  is  no  space 
available  anywhere  else  for  any  Senator, 
any  committee,  or  any  staff  member.  We 
have  just  run  out  of  space  in  both  of  our 
offlce  buildings  and,  I  suspect,  so  has  the 
House. 

The  Comptroller  General  would  be  em- 
powered to  investigate,  either  on  com- 
plaint or  on  his  own  initiative,  alleged 
violations  of  the  act,  to  audit  reports, 
and  to  issue  subpenas  and  file  for  in- 
junctions in  court. 

He  would  be  directed  to  report  to  the 
E>epartment  of  Justice  when  any  candi- 
date or  committee  filed  misstatements 
or  failed  to  file  any  statement  required 
by  statute. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  a 
large  corps  of  skilled  investigators  who 
have  functioned  with  great  effectiveness 
on  behalf  of  the  Congress  in  uncovering 
Illegal  and  improper  activities  in  the 
executive  branch.  Our  amendment  would 
employ  the  resources  of  this  fine  agency 
in  a  task  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  Congress — the  policing  of  our  clean 
election  laws. 

We  believe  that  the  provisions  of  S. 
1880  which  require  copies  of  statements 
to  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
candidate  resides  or  in  which  the  princi- 
pal pelitical  committee -offices  are  located 
are  highly  desirable,  and  our  amend- 
ment would  preserve  that  innovation.  In 
addition,  our  amendment  directs  the 
Comptroller  General  to  furnish  Informa- 


tion copies  of  each  financial  statement 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 

So  these  individuals  would  be  as  fully 
informed  as  they  would  be  were  they 
vested  with  the  principal  enforcement 
authority. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

I  make  a  parliamentary  Inquiry  as  to 
how  much  time  I  have  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  1 
Campaign  Spending  Refobms 

The  Senate  has  the  best  opportunity  In 
years  to  tighten  up  the  reporting  of  cam- 
paign expenditures.  Debate  on  the  Cannon 
bin  sponsored  by  the  Administration  began 
yesterday  under  very  favorable  circum- 
stances. Enactment  of  this  bill  before  the 
current  session  ends  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
a  "must," 

Under  the  present  loose  terms  of  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act,  the  country  has  very 
little  reliable  information  about  what  Ita 
political  campaigns  cost.  The  law  prescribes 
limits  as  to  what  candidates  for  President, 
Senator  and  Representative  may  spend,  but 
they  are  meaningless  The  law  can  be.  and 
regularly  is.  evaded  by  the  mere  prolifera- 
tion of  committees  supporting  the  candi- 
dates. Some  of  these  committees  must  re- 
port their  findings,  but  there  is  no  check  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  and  no  mean- 
ingful summary  or  analysis  of  the  raw 
figures  ' 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  would  apply 
to  primary  campaigns  and  conventions  as 
well  as  general  elections  for  Federal  offices. 
It  would  require  strict  reporting  from  all 
political  committees  which  spend  more  than 
■JIOOO  on  Federal  campaigns.  The  commit- 
tees would  have  to  report  the  full  names  and 
addresses  of  contributors  so  as  to  prevent  the 
camouflaging  that  some  have  Indulged  in  in 
the  past.  Reports  filed  would  be  cross-indexed 
and  coded,  and  an  annual  report  would  be 
required  showing  the  total  amounts  spent 
by  the  various  committees  and  the  names 
of  all  contributors  of  more  than  8100.  The 
terms  "contribution"  and  "expenditure"  have 
been  broadened  to  Include  all  gifts,  pur- 
chases, loans  and  similar  things  of  value. 

The  measure  would  have  been  substantially 
Improved,  In  our  view,  If  the  Senate  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee  had  accepted 
Senator  Clark's  amendments  requiring  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  disclose  their  Incomes 
and  shifting  the  rep>ort-analysls  chore  from 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  to  the  Comptroller  General. 
Senator  Clark  Intends  to  offer  these  amend- 
ments on  the  floor.  Much  as  we  should  like 
to  see  them  enacted,  it  would  be  unfortunate, 
however,  if  either  proposal  should  result  In 
delay   or  defeat  of  the  reporting  bill. 

There  will  be  no  tears  for  the  abolition  of 
campaign  spending  ceilings.  These  limits 
solemnly  Imposed  by  law  have  never  been 
effective.  In  their  present  form  they  serve 
only  to  suggest  that  the  law  Is  not  to  be  taken 
seriously.  Par  more  effective,  we  think,  will 
be  full  and  accurate  reporting  of  gifts  and 
expenditures  so  that  public  opinion  may  do 
the  policing  when  the  use  of  money  in  cam- 
paigns becomes  excessive. 

The  Senate  will  be  under  a  handicap  In 
this  debate  because  It  does  not  also  have 
before  It  the  plan  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  aid  the  financing  of  political  cam- 
paigns. But  the  Cannon  bill  ought  to  be 
passed  in  any  event.  If  the  Senate  goes  on 

record  for  these  reforms,  it  will  leave  a  much 
better  atmosphere  In  which,  to  discuss  the 

forthcoming   Finance   Committee   proposals. 

Later  the  two  can  be  Joined  together.  If  that 

seems   desirable,   but   a   meritorious   reform 


should  not  be  made  contingent  on  Federal 
campaign  subsidies  or  Federal  aid  In  the  col- 
lection  of  private  campaign  contributions. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  change  S.  1880  so  as 
to  require  all  reports  of  political  receipts 
and  expenditures  to  be  filed  with  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
instead  of  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
the  Secretai-y  of  the  Senate,  and  tiie 
clerks  of  the  U.S.  district  courts. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  thfe 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  amendment  retains 
the  provision  for  filing  with  the  clerks  of 
the  district  courts. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  amendment  would  provide  for  filing 
with  the  Comptroller  General  instead  of 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  it  requires  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  send  copies  of  the  reports  filed 
to  both  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  per- 
forms an  outstanding  function  for  the 
United  States  in  assuring  compliance 
with  Federal  statutes  governing  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  moneys  appropriated 
by  the  Congress. 

I  have  evei-y  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  that  agency  to  perform  an  equally  out- 
standing service  in  assuming  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  S.  1880,  the  bill 
presently  under  debate. 

However,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  gives  to  the  Congress  cer- 
tain ix)wers  and  duties  concerning  the 
operations  of  the  respective  Houses. 

Each  House  has  the  sole  power  to  judge 
the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications 
of  its  Members  and  may  determine  the 
rules  of  its  proceedings  and  punish  its 
Members. 

Clearly  the  responsibility  and  the  au- 
thority to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Election  Reform  Act  belong  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  and  the  Secretary  and 
the  Clerk,  given  the  equipment  and  staff, 
are  capable  of  performing  their  duties 
under  the  bill  with  skill  and  efficiency. 

When  Senator  Clark's  bill,  S.  1546,  to 
revise  Federal  election  laws,  was  intro- 
duced on  April  14,  1937,  I  wrote  the 
Comptroller  General  asking  for  his  views 
on  the  bill  as  it  applied  to  his  office. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
letter  of  June  14,  1967,  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Comptroller  General 

OF  THE  United  States. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   By  letter  of  May  4. 
1967,    you    requested    an    expression    of    our 
views  with  respect  to  S.  1546,  a  bill  to  revise 
the  Federal  election  laws. 

We  agree  that  there  Is  a  need  for  compre- 
hensive revision  of  the  Federal  election  laws, 
and  we  do  not  have  any  objection  to  their 
revision  along  the  lines  proposed  In  S.  1546. 
However,  we  do  question  the  wisdom  of  plac- 
ing  In   the    General    Accounting   Office   ad- 
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mlnlstratlve  responslblUties  relating  to  dis- 
closure of  Federal  campaign  funds  under 
title  II  and  of  gifts  and  Income  under  title 
III  of  the  bin.  particularly  in  light  of  the 
Investigative   duties   imposed   by   subsection 

206(0. 

The  p.aramount  reason  for  placing  overall 
administration  of  the  provisions  ol  titles  II 
ar.d  III  in  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
doubtless,  is  related  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
maintained  throughout  our  history  a  singu- 
lar detachment  from  partisan  politics;  vir- 
tually no  other  existing  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  apart  from  the  judiciary  is  as 
free  from  political  Intluences.  Since  the  pro- 
visions concerning  disclosure  of  Federal  cam- 
paign funds  and  of  gifts  to  congressional 
members  and  the  Income  received  by  them 
are  centered  In  the  very  heart  of  our  poUtl- 
cal  processes,  it  Is  understandable  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  In  light  of  Its 
poUtlcallv  objective  posture,  be  thought  of 
as  the  most  appropriate  agency  for  adminis- 
tering these  provisions. 

Yet,  we  are  quite  concerned  that  the  re- 
sponslblUties contemplated  in  the  bill  for 
the  General  Accounting  Office  will,  if  ulti- 
matelv  assigned  to  us.  undermine  the  very 
image  of  our  freedom  from  political  influ- 
ences which  we  have  so  successfully  main- 
tamed  throughout  the  years  and  which  led  to 
the  consideration  of  our  administering  the 
mentioned  provisions  in  the  first  Instance. 

We  do  not  doubt  our  capabUity  for  execut- 
ing the  responsibilities  contemplated  for  us. 
in  an  impartial  manner.  But  regardless  of 
our  impartlalitv,  we  believe  that  there  will 
arise  in  the  course  of  administering  provi- 
sions of  law  which  deal  with  the  personal 
finances  of  members  of  Congress  and  with 
the  finances  of  tiieir  political  party  affilia- 
tions the  necessity  for  taking  actions  which 
could  generate  partlsaji  recriminations  and 
Jeopardize  our  statur/  In  the  minds  of  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Congress.  Even 
without  investigative  duties,  we  would  have 
to  issue  regulations,  prescribe  criteria  to  be 
followed,  make  Judprments  concerning  tne 
practicality  of  Insisting  upon  certain  re- 
qulrement'and,  generally,  be  involved  in  mat- 
ters fundamentally  foreign  to  the  concept 
under  which  the  General  Accounting  Office 
was  established. 

Basically,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
operates  as  a  control  agency  In  the  legisla- 
tive branch  to  assure  compliance  with  Fed- 
eral statutes  governing  the  expenditure  of 
public  monevs  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
for  the  various  governmental  purposes  and 
to  assist  In  improving  the  efficiency  with 
which  Government  financed  programs  are 
administered.  In  executing  these  functions 
we  operate  as  an  agent  or  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  administrative  functions  and 
duties  contemplated  in  the  proposed  bill  not 
only  are  unrelated  to  the  expenditure  of 
appropriated  funds,  but.  they  Involve  the 
necessltv  for  governing  the  reporting  of  and 
delving "  into  the  political  and  personal 
affairs  of  congressmen  who  as  a  body  con- 
stitute our  principal.  We  do  not  believe  that 
oversight  of  the  political  and  personal  finan- 
cial transactions  of  Individual  congressman 
Is  consistent  with  the  posture  we  must  main- 
tain m  executing  our  basic  mission. 

Nor.  for  obvious  reasons,  do  we  believe  It 
appropriate  that  administration  of  provi- 
sions ol  law  relating  to  the  promotion  of 
high  standards  of  ethical  conduct  for  con- 
gressmen be  vested  In  any  agency  of  the 
executive  branch. 

Accordingly,  while  we  agree  that  there  Is  a 
need  for  legislation  along  the  general  lines 
proposed  in  S.  1546  Ve  strongly  recommend 
that  administration  of  Its  provisions  be 
vested  in  a  separate  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  established  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  dealing  solely  with  the  problem  the 
proposed  legislation  Is  designed  to  meet.  We 
would,  therefore,  favor  the  establishment  of 
a  "Federal  Elections  Commission"  as  pro- 
CXin 1583— Part  19 
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vlded  by  the  so-called  Ashmore-Ooodell  bill, 
H.R.  18162,  89th  Cong..  2d  sess. 

As  you  know,  the  General  Accoiinting  Office 
has  been  assigned  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering the  Preeidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1966.  now  under  suspension. 
While  our  responsibilities  under  that  act 
cover  the  kind  of  involvement  with  political 
activities  to  which  we  take  exception  herein, 
we  have  not  raised  the  issue,  primarily,  be- 
cause the  election  campaign  act  contem- 
plates our\audlt  and  control  over  appropri- 
ated funds  to  be  provided  for  financing  pres- 
idential campaign  activities. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  serves  a 
function  in  our  governmental  structure 
which  demands  the  highest  confidence  on 
the  part  of  those  whom  we  serve,  in  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches.  It  is  our 
view  that  the  General  Accounting  Office — in 
spite  of  reasons  for  considering  It  as  an 
appropriate  agency  for  the  function— should 
not  become  Involved  In  administering  pro- 
visions of  law  concerning  ethics  In  the  legis- 
lative branch.  We  believe  it  wiser  In  the  long 
run,  regardless  of  immediate  considerations, 
to  studiously  avoid  any  function  for  our 
Office  which  would  encompass  partisan  politi- 
cal controversies  and.  In  turn,  tend  to  under- 
mine the  posture  of  our  being  totally 
divorced  from  partisan  Infiuences.  a  posture 
which  we  have  so  far  successfully  strlved  to' 
maintain. 

If.  despite  our  view,  the  proposed  bill  is  to 
receive  favorable  consideration,  we  would 
recommend  elimination,  for  the  reasons 
stated  above,  of  the  investigative  function 
contemplated  by  section  206 (cl . 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmeh  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  read  and  emphasize  two  para- 
graphs from  that  letter.  I  am  quoting 
now  from  the  Comptroller  General's 
letter ; 

Basically,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
operates  as  a  control  agency  In  the  legislative 
branch  to  assure  compliance  with  Federal 
statutes  governing  the  expenditure  of  public 
moneys  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
the  various  governmental  purposes  and  to 
assist  In  improving  the  efficiency  with  which 
Government  financed  programs  are  admin- 
istered. In  executing  these  functions  we  op- 
erate as  an  agent  or  arm  of  the  Congress.  The 
administrative  functions  and  duties  con- 
templated In  the  proposed  bill  not  only  ar# 
unrelated  to  the  expenditure  of  appropriated 
funds,  but,  they  Involve  the  necessity  for 
governing  the  reporting  of  and  delving  Into 
the  political  and  personal  affairs  of  congress- 
men who  as  a  body  constitute  our  principal. 
We  do  not  believe  that  oversight  of  the 
political  and  personal  financial  transactions 
of  Individual  congressmen  is  consistent  with 
the  posture  we  must  maintain  In  executing 
our  basic  mission. 

Nor,  for  obvious  reasons,  do  we  believe  It 
appropriate  that  administration  of  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  promotion  of 
high  standards  of  ethical  conduct  for  con- 
gressmen be  vested  In  any  agency  of  the 
executive  branch 

It  is  quite  obvious  from  that  letter 
that  the  Comptroller  General  is  not  in- 
terested in  having  this  authority  vested 
in  his  office.  It  is  equally  evident  that  an 
agency  of  our  Congress  such  as  the 
Comptroller  General  is  no  more  an  arm 
of  the  Congress  than  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the -House. 
These  officers  are  not  only  agents:  they 
are  actually  employees  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  clear,  as  previously  stated — and 
this  is  not  subject  to  argumentr— that 
each  body  is  the  judge,  imder  the  Con- 


stitution, of  its  own  Members  and  of  the 
governing  of  the  conduct  of  Members  of 
that  bodj'. 

I  submit  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  vest 
this  authority  in  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. It  should  remain  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  cf  the 
Senate,  as  proposed  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 
He  and  I  are  the  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment. 

In  the  supplemental  views  I  submitted 
as  a  part  of  the  committee  report,  I  was 
most  careful  to  make  the  point  that  my 
support  of  the  amendment  requiring  the 
vesting  in  the  Comptroller  General  of 
authority  to  receive  and  feport  these 
campaign  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures was  not  in  any  sense — not  in  the 
least  sense — a  criticism  of  any  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  or  any  Clerk  of  the  House, 
but  was  designed  to  relieve  them  of  a 
burden  which  I  am  in  my  own  mind  cer- 
tain they  would  rather  not  have — a  bur- 
den which  requires  them  as  employees 
of  this  body  to  maintain  reports  on 
political  activities  of  Senators  and  of 
their  potential  opponents.  All  of  us  ad- 
mit that  Senators  should  not  have  poten- 
tial opponents,  but  the  facts  of  life  are  to 
the  contrarj-.  That  being  the  case.  I  am 
not  surprised  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral would  be  no  more  aiixious  to  assume 
this  burden  than  the  officials  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House;  because  who.  indeed, 
does  want  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
furnishing  information,  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  press  and  other  media,  of 
this  nature? 

Yet,  if  we  are  to  have  entirely  dispas- 
sionate and  well-removed  agencies  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  ourselves  and  the 
public  that  everjahing  is  kosher  and 
nothing  is  out  of  order  in  our  election 
process.  I  for  one  would  much  prefer  to 
say  to  the  Comptroller  General,  "Wheth- 
er you  are  particularly  enamored  of  this 
biu-den  or  not.  this  is  one  that  we  would 
prefer  for  you  to  have,  because  we  know 
that  a  report  by  the  Comptroller  General 
will  be  received  as  wholly  objective  and 
representative  simply  of  the  facts." 

The  General  Accounting  Office  would 
be  Insulated  from  political  or  other  pres- 
sures of  the  executive  branch  or  of  Con- 
gress. ^     .^ 

A  disturbing  feature  of  title  n  in  its 
present  foi-m  is  the  weakness  of  Its  en- 
forcement provisions.  While  the  Secre- 
tary- and  the  Clerk  are  empowered  to 
audit  financial  statements,  conduct  field 
investigations,  and  refer  apparent  vio- 
lations of  the  law  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, would  they  press  for  investigation  or 
prosecution  if  the  administration  and 
Congress  were  controlled  by  the  same 
party  to  which  the  suspected  or  alleged 
violator  or  violators  belonged? 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  old  Roman 
maxim,  "Quls  custodlet  ipsos  custodes?" 

"Wh.o  will  watch  the  watchman?"  Or 
"Who  will  look   after  the   lighthouse?" 

And.  Incidentally,  there  is  a  Japanese 
maxim  that  it  is  darkest  at  the  foot 
of  the  lighthouse. 

This  dilemma  is  less  likely  to  arise,  it 
seems  to  me.  if  the  enforcing  agency 
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were  a  blpaTtlaan  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission or,  as  provided  In  our  amend- 
ment, the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Congress,  In  my  Judgment,  sorely  needs 
to  win  back  public  confidence,  and  can 
111  atford  to  gloss  over  this  enforcement 
Issue,  which  is  the  reason  why  the  senior 
Senator  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Permsylvanla  are  offering  the  amend- 
ment. <: 

There  la  an  article  in'  today's  New 
York  Times — Itself  sometimes  thought  of 
as  a  great  lighthouse,  although  that  de- 
pends, I  suppose,  upon  the  reader — and 
In  that  article,  by  Tom  Wicker,  he  refers 
to  the  bill  as  a  "paper  tiger,"  because  of 
its  enforcement  provisions,  and  he  is 
rather  critical  of  It — so  critical  that  I 
would  prefer  not  to  have  the  article 
printed  in  the  Record,  because  I  do  not 
wish  to  Incur  the  wrath  of  my  fellow 
Senators. 

But  I  do  recommend  the  reading  of 
this  article,  Inasmuch  as  it  already  shows 
a  pubhc  and  press  reaction  of  the  kind 
of  which  we  can  expect  more,  if  we  do 
not  apply  to  ourselves  the  maxim  of 
Caesar's  wife.  If  we  are  to  be  above  any 
possible  suspicion,  let  us  separate  report- 
ing and  accounting  from  Congress  as 
clearly  and  as  distinctly  as  we  possibly 
can. 

All  Senators  evidencing  the  Immense 
Interest  that  this  bill  has  aroused,  I  do 
hope  that  listening  Senators,  alert  to  the 
nuances  of  the  situation,  will  support  the 
amendment  of  Senator  Clark  and  myself, 
as  I  now  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.         

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER,  yhe  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 
Mr,  CLARK.  How  much  time  do  I  have 

remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  in  view  of  the 
parliamentary  situation  in  which  we  find 
oiurselves,  that  the  pending  amendment 
be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  291.     ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  since  this  is  a  long 
amendment,  that  it  not  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  bo  ordered. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  is  as  follows: 
AjtENDMBfrr  No.  291 
On  page  25,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert: 

"TTTLB  ECI— DISCLOSUBB   OP   GIFTS  AND 
CERTAIN    COMPENSATION 

"OKFtNmONS 

"Stc.  301.  Wlien  uaed  In  thla  title — 
"(1)  Tb«  term  'asset'  Includes  any  bene- 
ficial Interest  held  or  possessed  directly  or 
Indirectly  In  any  business  or  financial  en- 
tity or  enterprise,  or  In  any  semrtty  or  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness,  but  does  not  Include 
any  Interest  In  any  organization  described  In 
section  501(c)(3)    of  the  Internal  Revenue 


Code  of  1954  wlilch  Is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501(a)   of  such  Code. 

"(2>  The  term  •liability'  Includes  any  lia- 
bility of  any  trust  In  which  a  beneficial  In- 
terest Is  held  or  possessed  directly  or  In- 
directly. 

"(3)  The  term  'Income'  means  gross  Income 
as  defined  by  section  61  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954. 

"(4)  The  term  'seciirlty'  means  any  secu- 
rity as  defined  by  section  2  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  77b). 

"(5)  The  term  "commodity"  means  any 
commodity  as  defined  by  section  2  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  2). 

"(6)  The  term  'dealing'  in  securities,  or 
commodities  means  any  acquisition,  transfer, 
disposition,  or  other  transactlpn  Involving 
any  security  or  commodity, 

"(7)  The  term  "election' means  (A)  a  gen- 
eral, special,  or  primary  election:  or  (B)  a 
convention  or  caucus  of  a  political  party 
held  to  nominate  a  candidate. 
..  "(8)  The  term  'candidate'  means  an  in- 
dividual who  seeks  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  as  a  Senator  or  Representative 
in.  or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stat<s.  whether  or  not 
such  Individual  is  nominated  or  elected. 

"(9)  The  term  "Member"  means  a  Senator 
or  Representative  In,  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner to.  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"(10)  The  term  'Comptroller  General' 
means  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

"DISCLOSrRX    BY    CANDmATES 

'"Sec.  302.  (a)  Each  candidate  shall  file 
with  the  Comptroller  General  a  written  re- 
port containing  the  following  Information: 
"(1)  The  fair  market  value  of  each  asset 
having  a  fair  market  value  of  $5,000  or  more 
held  by  him  or  by  his  spouse  or  by  him  and 
his  spouse  Jointly,  exclusive  of  any  dwelling 
occupied  as  a  residence  by  him  or  by  mem- 
bers of  his  Immediate  family,  at  the  end  of 
that  calendar  year: 

"(2)  The  amount  of  each  liability  In  ex- 
cess of  »5.000  owed  by  him  or  by  his  spouse, 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  at  the  end 
of  that  calendar  year: 

"'(3)  The  total  amount  of  all  capital  gains 
realized,  and  the  source  and  amount  of  each 
capital  gain  realized  In  any  amount  ex- 
ceeding 85,000,  during  that  calendar  year 
by  him  or  by  his  spouse,  by  him  and  his 
spouse  jointly,  or  by  any  person  acUng  on 
behalf  or  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  him 
or  his  spouse,  or  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly, 
as  a  result  of  any  transaction  or  series  of 
related  transactions  In  securities  or  com- 
modities, or  any  purchase  or  sale  of  real 
property  or  any  Interest  therein  otlier  than 
a  dwelling  occupied  as  a  residence  by  him 
or  by  members  of  his  Immediate  family; 
"(4)  The  source  and  amount  of  each  item 
of  Income,  each  item  of  reimbursement  for 
any  expenditure,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
of  g^ifts  from  one  source  (other  than  gifts 
received  from  any  relative  or  his  spouse) 
received  by  or  accruing  to  him,  his  spouse, 
or  from  him  and  Ms  spouse  Jointly,  from 
any  sourc*  other  than  the  United  States 
during  that  calendar  year,  which  exceeds 
$100  In  amount  or  value:  Including  any  fee 
or  other  honorarium  received  by  him  for  or 
In  connection  with  the  preparation  or  deliv- 
ery of  any  speech  or  address,  attendance  at 
any  convention  or  other  assembly  of  in- 
dividuals, or  the  preparation  of  any  article 
or  other  composition  for  publication,  and 
the  monetary  value  of  subsistence,  enter- 
tainment, travel,  or  other  facilities  received 
by  him  In  kind: 

"(5)  The  name  and  addr»8s  of  any  pro- 
fessional firm  which  engages  In  practice  be- 
fore any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  in  which  he  has 
a  financial  Interest:  and  the  name,  address, 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  any  client  of  such  firm  for  whom 
any    services    Involving    representation    be- 


fore any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  which  were  per- 
formed during  that  calendar  year,  together 
with  a  brief  description  of  the  services  per- 
formed, and  the  total  fees  received  or  re- 
ceivable by  the  firm  as  compensation  for 
such  services;  and 

"(6)  The  name,  address,  and  nature  of  the 
principal  business  or  activity  of  each  busi- 
ness or  financial  entity  or  enterprise  vilth 
which  he  was  associated  at  any  time  during 
that  calendar  year  as  an  officer,  director,  or 
partner,  or  In  any  other  managerial  ca- 
pacity. 

"'(b)  Each  candidate  shall  file  such  report 
for  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  first 
election  In  each  calendar  year  for  which  he 
Is  a  candidate.  Such  report  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Comptroller  General  not  later  than  ten 
days  prior  to  such  election. 

"DISCLOSCRE    BY    MEMBERS    OF    CONGRESS 

■"Sec.  303.  (a)  Except  during  the  calendar 
year  In  which  a  Member  Is  a  candidate,  each 
Member  shall  file  for  each  calendar  year  a 
written  report  containing  the  information 
required  by  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of 
section  302(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Such  report  shall  be  filed  for  any 
such  calendar  year  with  the  Comptroller 
General  not  later  than  April  15  of  the  next 
following  calendar  year.  No  such  report  shall 
be  required  to  be  made  under  this  section  for 
any  calendar  year  beginning  before  January 
1,  1968.  The  requirements  of  this  rule  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  Individuals  who 
are  Members  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title.  Any  In- 
dividual who  ceases  to  serve  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives before  the  close  of  any  calendar  year 
shall  file  such  report  on  the  last  day  of  such 
service,  or  on  such  date  not  more  than  three 
months  thereafter  as  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral may  prescribe,  and  the  report  so  made 
shall  be  made  for  that  portion  of  that  cal- 
endar year  during  which  such  Individual  so 
served.  Whenever  there  Is  on  file  with  the 
Comptroller  General  a  report  made  by  any 
individual  for  any  calendar  year  In  compli- 
ance with  the  preceding  subsection,  the 
Comptroller  General  may  accept  from  that 
Individual  for  any  succeeding  calendar  year. 
In  lieu  of  the  report  required  by  the  preced- 
ing subsection,  a  certificate  containing  an 
accurate  recitation  of  the  changes  In  such 
report  which  are  required  for  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  subsec- 
tion for  that  succeeding  calendar  year,  or  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  no  change  In 
such  report  Is  required  for  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  subsection  for 
that  succeeding  calendar  year. 

'"IDEN'rlFICATlON    REQTIRED 

"Sec.  304.  Each  asset  consisting  of  an  In- 
terest m  a  business  or  financial  entity  or 
enterprise  which  Is  subject  to  dlsclosiue 
under  sections  302  and  303  of  this  Act  shall 
be  Identified  In  each  report  made  pursuant 
to  those  sections  by  a  statement  of  the 
name  of  such  entity  or  enterprise,  the  loca- 
tion of  Its  principal  office,  and  the  nature  of 
the  business  or  acUvlty  In  which  It  Is  prin- 
cipally engaged  or  with  which  It  Is  princi- 
pally conc«rned,  except  that  an  asset  whch 
is  a  security  traded  on  any  securities  ex- 
change subject  to  supervision  by  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  of  the  United 
States  may  be  identified  by  a  full  and  com- 
plete description  of  the  security  and  the 
name  of  the  Issuer  thereof.  Each  liability 
which  is  subject  to  disclosure  under  sections 
302  and  303  of  this  Act  shall  be  Identified 
in  each  report  made  pursuant  to  those  sec- 
tions by  a  statement  of  the  name  and  the 
address  of  the  creditor  to  whom  the  obliga- 
tion of  such  liability  Is  owed. 

"REPORTS    AND    CERTinCATES 

"Sec.  305.  Reports  and  certificates  filed 
under  this  title  shaU  be  made  upon  forms 
which   shaU   be   prepared   and   provided   by 
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the  Comptroller  General,  and  shall  be  made 
in  such  manner  and  detail  as  be  shall  pre- 
scribe. The  Comptroller  General  may  pro- 
vide for  the  grouping,  within  such  reports 
and  certificates,  of  items  which  a.fs  required 
by  sections  302  and  303  of  this  Act  to  be  dis- 
closed whenever  he  determines  that  separate 
Itemization  thereof  is  not  feasible  or  Is  not 
required  for  accurate  disclosure  with  respect 
to  such  items.  Reports  and  certificates  filed 
under  this  title  shall  be  retained  by  the 
Comptroller  General  as  public  records  for 
not  less  than  six  years  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  year  for  which  they  are  made,  and 
while  so  retained  shall  be  available  for  In- 
spection by  members  of  the  public  under 
such  reasonable  regulations  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  prescribe." 

On  page  25,  line  8,  strike  out  "Trn.E  m" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "tttle  rv". 

On  page  25,  line  11,  strike  out  "Sec  301" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  401". 

On  page  25,  line  14,  strike  out  "Sec.  302" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  402". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

This  amendment  deals  with  the  dis- 
closure of  gifts  and  certain  compensation. 
It  is  similar,  but  not  Identical,  to  dis- 
closure provisions  with  respect  to  assets 
and  liabilities  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
which  I  have  been  urging  on  this  body 
for  the  past  10  years. 

It  defines,  as  one  would  normally  ex- 
pect, certain  terms,  such  as  assets,  lia- 
bilities, income,  security,  commodity, 
dealing  in  securities  or  commodities, 
election,  candidate.  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. 

Then  it  requires,  under  the  heading 
"Disclosure  by  Candidates,"  the  filing  of 
a  written  report,  which  would  reveal  the 
fair  market  value  of  each  asset  having  a 
market  value  of  $5,000  or  more  held  by 
the  candidate  or  his  spouse;  the  amount 
of  each  liability  In  excess  of  $5,000  owed 
by  the  candidate  or  his  spouse;  the  total 
amount  of  capital  gains  realized  in  ex- 
cess of  $5,000  during  that  calendar  year 
by  the  candidate  or  his  spouse;  the  source 
and  amoimt  of  each  Item  of  income  in 
excess  of  $100.  and  all  gifts  in  excess  of 
that  amount,  accepted  by  the  candidate 
or  his  spouse;  the  name  and  address  of 
any  professional  firm  which  engages  in 
practice  before  any  department,  agency. 
or  instrumentaUty  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  he  has  a  financial  interest;  and 
the  name,  address,  and  a  brief  descrip- 
ti(Jh  of  the  principal  business  of  any 
client  of  such  firm  for  whom  services 
were  performed  In^lving  representa- 
tion before  any  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  a  brief  description  of  the 
services  performed  and  the  amount  of 
fees  received  by  the  firm  as  compensa- 
tion- ,  ^^ 

Finally,  it  requires  disclosure  of  the 
name  of  each  business  or  financial  entity 
with  which  he  was  associated  as  an  offi- 
cer, director,  or  partner,  or  in  any  other 
managerial  capacity,  during  the  calendar 
year  of  the  election. 

The  candidate  must  file  a  report  for 
the  calendar  year  preceding  the  first  elec- 
tion in  which  he  is  a  candidate.  This  re- 
port must  be  filed  with  the  Comptroller 
General  not  later  than  10  days  prior  to 
the  election. 

The  rest  of  the  amendment  deals  with 
the  minutiae  of  these  reports  and  dis- 


closures, including  the  identification  re- 
quired with  the  reports  and  certificates 
which  are  to  be  prepared  on  forms  pro- 
vided by  the  Comptroller  General. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  represents 
an  expanded  and  more  comprehensive 
version  of  the  disclosure  requirements 
apphcable  to  Members  of  Congress  which 
were  contained  In  President  Johnson's 
Election  Reform  Act  of  1966,  which  I  was 
privileged  to  introduce  in  the  Senate  last 
year. 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  bill  this 
year  omitted  these  salutary  require- 
ments. I  offered  an  amendment  to  restore 
them  to  the  bill  in  committee.  To  my  re- 
gret, the  amendment  was  rejected  by  the 
committee  by  a  vote  of  7  to  2. 

Two  principal  arguments  were  made 
against  It.  First,  it  was  asserted  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
ought  not  to  adopt  a  disclosure  rule  be- 
cause that  matter  Is  presently  under 
study  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct. 

The  creation  of  the  select  committee 
did  not  divest  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  either  its  jurisdic- 
tion or  its  responsibilities  in  this  field. 
What  would  be  done  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct, 
one  would  assume,  would  be  to  establish 
a  code  of  ethics  for  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  What  we  are  concerned  with  here 
is  legislation  dealing  with  fair  elections 
and  with  the  desirabihty  in  connection 
with  fair  elections  of  providing  for  ade- 
quate disclosure  by  Members  running  for 
reelection  and  by  other  candidates. 

The  creation  of  this  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  did  not  divest 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, as  I  have  said,  of  either  its  Ju- 
risdiction or  Its  responsibilities  in  this 
field.  The  fact  is  that  to  date  the  select 
committee  has  been  almost  continuously 
preoccupied  since  ij^  creation — and  is  to- 
day preoccupied— jttith  matters  pertain- 
ing to  individual  Senators.  It  is  true  that 
the  committee  has  committed  itself  to 
the  Senate  to  report  on  a  code  of  ethics 
before  the  end  of  the  session.  But  I  point 
out  that  it  is  now  September  12  and,  for 
reasons  which  I  could  well  understand, 
no  such  code  of  ethics  has  yet  been  forth- 
coming from  the  committee. 

We  now  have^in  my  Judgment,  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  provide  by  legl-sla- 
tion  just  what,  in  my  Judgment,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct ought  to  report  and  recommend  to 
the  Senate.  Hence,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  appropriate  and  the  efficient  thing 
for  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration to  do  would  have  been  to  exer- 
cise Its  undisputed  authority  and  report 
a  disclosure  rule  to  the  Senate. 
I  regret  that  It  did  not  see  fit  to  do  so. 
It  was  pointed  out  during  the  discus- 
sions within  the  committee  that  the  orig- 
inal amendment  which  I  offered  did  not 
seem  properly  germane  to  an  election  re- 
form bill,  since  It  applied  only  to  incum- 
bents and  not  to  candidates  for  office  who 
are  not  Members  of  Congress. 

I  believe  this  argument  is  a  good  one. 
I  accept  it,  and  I  have  amended  my 
amendment  accordingly  so  that  it  now 
provides  that  the  disclosure  provision 
should  be  applicable  to  an  candidates  in 


both  primary  and  general  elections 
whether  or  not  they  are  Members  of  Con- 
gress running  for  reelection.  Accordingly, 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  will  look 
with  favor  on  both  of  these  amendments 
which,  in  my  Judgment,  would  substan- 
tially strengthen  the  pending  biU  for 
which,  needless  to  say,  I  intend  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time  and  wish  to  make  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  20  min- 
utes remainmg. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania would  revise  the  bill  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  disclosure  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  candidates  of  all  assets,  liabil- 
ities, income,  securities,  gifts,  and  other 
compensations. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Senator's 
good  intentions.  A  code  of  ethics  and 
complete  disclosure  of  Income.  Eissets. 
liabilities,  securities,  gifts,  and  other 
compensations  may  soon  be  adopted  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  At  least,  I 
hope  so. 

I  favor  the  amendment  In  principle, 
but  believe  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
Such  a  code  should  be  broad  enough  to 
encompass  all  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment— executive,  judicial,  and  legisla- 
tive. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  I  proposed  an  amendment  to 
Senate  Resolution  123  that  was  pending 
before  the  Senate  that  year.  That 
amendment  would  have  required  all  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  Judicial  branches  of  the 
Government  who  were  compensated  in 
the  amount  of  $10,000  or  more  per  year 
to  make  a  disclosure  as  proposed  in  the 
Clark  amendment  now  pending,  and  re- 
veal all  assets,  I  might  add.  However,  the 
Senate  felt  very  strongly  about  these 
subjects  and,  in  order  to  do  a  thorough 
and  fair  study  to  determine  the  nature 
and  scope  of  such  codes  or  regulations, 
established  a  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct.  That  committee,  con- 
sisting of  three  Democrats  and  three 
Republicans — all  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Senate — has  worked  diligently  and  care- 
fully to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Senate. 

To  consider  at  this  time  a  proposal 
pertaining  to  disclosure  of  Income, 
assets,  gifts,  and  other  compensation — 
a  proposal  now  being  studied  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct — would  be  to  deprive  that  com- 
mittee of  Its  proper  Jurisdiction  and 
thwart  the  basic  purpose  for  which  it  was 
created. 

Further,  a  code  of  ethics  or  a  law  re- 
quiring disclosure  of  income,  assets,  and 
other  compensation  would  not  be  ger- 
mane to  a  Federal  Election  Reform  Act 
and  ought  not  to  be  made  a  part  of  or 
attached  thereto. 
For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
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opposed  to  the  pending  amendment  and 
hope  that  It  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  remains  on 
the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  20  minutes 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
27  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  pending  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kejinedy  of  New  York  In  the  chair). 
Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  occur  on  amendment  No.  292  no 
later  than  12:15  this  afternoon,  and  that 
the  vote  on  that  amendment  be  Im- 
mediately followed  by  the  vote  on 
amendment  No.  291.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislativb  Clehk.  On 
page  5,  line  12.  following  the  words 
•'Provided,  however,"  strike  out  every- 
thing through  line  15  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

That  nothing  contained  in  ttilB  subaectlon 
shall  prohibit  the  transfer  of  contrlbutlonfl 
received  bjr  a  political  committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
5  of  S.  1880.  lines  13  through  15  state 
"That  the  term  'person'  as  used  in  this 
subsection  shall  not  Include  a  political 
committee."  Under  the  definitions,  an 
individual  might  claim  to  be  a  political 
committee  and  thus  evade  the  $5,000  lim- 
itation on  contributions  set  by  section 
808.  To  prevent  that,  I  am  proposing  an 
amendment  to  strike  lines  13  through 
15  on  page  5  and  Insert  after  the  pro- 
viso on  line  12  the  following: 

That  nothing  contained  in  this  subsection 
shall  prohibit  the  traKer  of  contributions 
received  by  a  political  committee. 

In  this  manner,  only  a  bona  fide  com- 
mittee which  receives  contributions, 
gifts,  or  other  things  of  value  could 
transfer  such  to  candidates  or  political 
committees. 

The  term  "transfer"  is  generic.  It  is 
broad  enough  to  Include  contributions, 
expenditures,  gifts,  loans,  and  all  other 
transactions. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Referring  again  to  lines 
12  through  15  on  page  5  and  the  sub- 


stitute which  the  Senator  has  proposed, 
do  I  correctly  understand  that  nothing 
In  this  bill  would  Isrevent  an  individual 
from  making  a  contribution  to  another 
individual  who  in  turn  would  forward 
that  contribution  to  a  political  commit- 
tee which  would  be  required  to  report 
the  name  or  names  of  the  real  donor  or 
donors  as  part  of  its  report? 

Mr.  CANNON.  E\'ery  person  who  re- 
ceives any  contribution  of  more  than 
$100  is  required  to  report. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  I  have  In  mind  is 
a  situation  which  occurs  frequently  in 
my  State,  where  an  individual  very  much 
interested  in  the  election  of  a  particu- 
lar candidate  goes  out  and  solicits  funds 
to  as.-ist  the  latter  in  his  campaign.  Fre- 
quently— this  may  not  be  wise — those 
contributions  are  made  in  cash;  some- 
times they  are  made  by  check  to  the 
order  of  the  solicltmg  Individual. 

As  I  understand,  under  this  bill,  the 
soliciting  individual  would  be  required 
to  file  with  the  relative  political  com- 
mittee the  amount  of  the  contributions 
solicited  and  obtained  by  him  from 
whatever  source  derived,  revealing  that 
source. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  provision  on  page 
11  of  the  bill  states: 

Every  person  who  receives  a  contribution 
for  a  political  committee  shall,  on  demand 
of  the  Treasurer,  and  In  any  event  within 
five  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  contribu- 
tion, render  to  the  Treasurer  a  detailed 
account  thereof,  Including  the  amount,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  making  such 
contribution,  and  the  date  on  which  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR    TRANSACTION   OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  very  brief  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  at  this 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr,  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  of  the 
Senate,  each  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

8.  663.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Robert 
C.  Crisp,  U.S.  Air  Force:  and 


3.  1801.  An  act  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  continuing  work  In  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  206.  An  act  to  amend  section  2733 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  In- 
clude authority  for  the  settlement  of  claims 
incident  to  the  noncombat  activity  of  the 
Coast  Guard  while  it  is  operating  as  a  service 
In  the  Department  of  Transportation,  to 
grant  equivalent  claims  settlement  authority 
to  Che  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  Increase  the 
authority  which  may  be  delegated  to  an  offi- 
cer under  subsection  (g)  of  section  2733  of 
title  10  and  subsection  (f)  of  section  715  of 
title  32.  from  $1,000  to  $2,500,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  1948.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Llm  Ai 
Ran  and  Llm  Soo  Ran; 

HJl.  1960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  AngeUque 
Kousoulas: 

HR.  1963.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  employees 
of  General  Services  Administration; 
,  H.R.  2454.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Mrs,  Doris  E.  Warren; 

H.R.  2464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Too 
Toung  Hul,  and  her  daughter,  Ok  Young; 

H  R.  2477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  J. 
McGrath: 

H  R.  2978.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yong 
Ok  E?pantoso; 

HJR.  3430.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ylm  Mel 
Lam; 

H.R.  3498.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  D.  M. 
Dew  and  Sons.  Inc.,  and  Dewey  Campbell; 

H.R.  3734.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
De  Stefano; 

HJl.  3810.  An  act  to  provide  training  op- 
portunities for  persons  employed  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government; 

HJl.  4534.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Bernadette  Llneham; 

H.R.  4739.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  grant  long-term  leases 
with  respect  to  lands  In  the  El  Portal  ad- 
ministrative site  adjacent  to  Yosemlte  Na- 
tional Park,  Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5025.  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  certain  claims  of 
Mrs.  Hazel  M.  LaPrance  against  the  United 
States; 

H.R.  5199.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  E. 
Denman; 

HJi.  7599.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Emanuel  Marcus; 

H.R.  8088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WlUard 
Herndon  Rusk; 

H.R.  8654.  An  act  to  amend  section  3731, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  and  section  23- 
105  of  the  District  of  Colvmibla  Code,  to  per- 
mit an  appeal  by  the  United  States  In  certain 
instances  from  an  order  made  before  trial 
granting  a  motion  for  return  of  seized  prop- 
erty and  to  suppress  evidence; 

HJR.  9085.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate 
Interests  of  the  United  States  In  lands  lo- 
cated In  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surface  thereof;  and 

HJl.  10773.  An  act  to  amend  section  1730 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
uniform  or  badge  of  the  letter-carrier  branch 
of  the  postal  service  to  be  worn  In  theatrical, 
television,  or  motion-picture  productfona 
under   certain   circumstances. 
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HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

HJR.  200.  An  act  to  amend  section  3733  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  include 
authority  for  the  settlement  of  claims  Inci- 


dent to  the  noncombat  Eictlvlty  of  the  Coast 
Guard  while  It  Is  operating  as  a  service  In 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  to  grant 
equivalent  claims  settlement  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  increase  the  au- 
thority which  may  be  delegated  to  an  officer 
under  subsection  (gi  of  section  2733  of  title 
10  and  subsection  (f )  of  section  715  of  title 
32,  from  $1,000  to  $2,500,  and  for  other 
pvirposes; 

H.R.  1948.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Llm  Al 
Ran  and  Llm  Soo  Ran; 

H.R.  1960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ange- 
Uque Kousoulas; 

H.R.  1963.  An    act   for    the   relief    of    emr 
ployees  of  General  Services  Administration: 
H.R.  2454.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    the 
children  of  Mrs.  Doris  E.  Warren; 

H.R.  2464.  An    act    for    the    relief   of    Yoo 
Young  Hul,   and   her  daughter.  Ok  Young; 
H.R.  2477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  J. 
McGrath; 

HJl.  2978.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yong 
Ok  Espantoso; 

H.R.  3430.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ylm 
Mel  Lam; 

HJi.  3498.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  D.  M. 
Dew  and  Sons,  Inc.,  and  Dewey  Campbell; 

H.R.  3734.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
De  Stefano;  , 

H.R.  4534,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Bernadette  Llneham; 

H.R.  5025,  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  on  certain  claims 
of  Mrs.  Hazel  M.  LaPrance  against  the  United 
States; 

H.R.  5199.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  E. 
Denman; 

H.R,  7599,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Emanuel  Marcus; 

H.R.  8088.  An  act  few  the  relief  of  Wlllard 
Herndon  Rusk; 

H.R.  8654.  An  act  to  amend  section  3731, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  and  section  23- 
105  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  to  per- 
mit an  appeal  by  the  United  States  in  certain 
Instances  from  an  order  made  before  trial 
granting  a  motion  for  return  of  seized  prop- 
erty and  to  suppress  evidence:  and 

H.R.  10773.  An  act  to  amend  section  1730 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
uniform  or  badge  of  the  letter-carrier  branch 
of  the  postal  service  to  be  worn  In  theatrical, 
television,  or  motion  picture  productions 
under  certain  circumstances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 

H.R.  3810.  An  act  to  provide  training  op- 
portunities for  persons  employed  In  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  4739.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  grant  long-term  leases 
with  respect  to  lands  In  the  El  Portal  ad- 
ministrative site  adjacent  to  Yosemlte  Na- 
tional Park,  Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  9085.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate 
Interests  of  the  United  States  In  lands  lo- 
cated In  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surface  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


certain  transmission  and  minor  generation 
facilities  (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  or  U.S.  Information  Agency 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Agency, 
for  the  6-month  period  ended  June  30,  1967 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States,  dated  August  28, 
1967,  that  appeared  to  have  no  perma- 
nent value  or  historicail  interest,  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The   PRESIDENT  pro    tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Approval  or  Loan  to  Sottth  Texas  Electric 
CooPERAxrvE.  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Report  No.  497,  on  the  approval  of  a  loan 
to  South  Texas  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  of 
Victoria,  Tex.,  In  the  amount  of  $5,213,000. 
and  the  use  of  $104,000  of  funds  available 
from   previous   loans,   for   the   financing   of 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Martin  J.  Hillenbrand,  of  Illinois,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  Hungary; 

Brent  K.  Ashabranner,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps; 

William  A.  CosteJlo,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extr.iordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary to  Trinidad  and  Tobago; 

William  O.  Hall,  of  Oregon,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Ethiopia; 

Predric  R.  Mann,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary to  Barbados; 

Geoffrey  W.  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Central  African  Republic; 

Albert  W.  Sherer,  Junior,  of  Illinois,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Republic  of  Togo;  and 

H.  Rex  Lee,  of  Idaho,  to  be  an  Asslstont 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development, 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.   TTDINGS    (for    hlmseU,    Mr. 
Bakix,  Mr.  BRrwsTER,  Mr.  Scott,  and 

Mr,    THtTRMOND)  : 

S.  2391.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  purpoces 
of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (73  Stat. 
4791.  by  authorizing  agreements  and  leasee 
with  respect  to  certain  properties  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  the  pvu-poae  of  a  na- 
tional visitor  center,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydings  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators),  which  appear  under  a 
separate  heading. "i 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.2392.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  precerva- 
tlon  of  safety  and  order  up>on  the  US.  Capitol 
grotmds  and  within  the  U.S.  Capitol  build- 
ings; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS : 
S.  2393.  A  bill  to  fix  date  of  citizenship  of 
Alfred  Lorman  for  purpoeee  of  War  Claim* 
Act    of    1948;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York   (for 

himself,    Mr     Randolph,    and    Mr. 

Moss  I  : 

8.2394,  A    bill    to    amend    the     Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  tax  cigarettes  on 

the  ba^ls  of  their  tar  and  nicotine  content; 

to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  New 
York,  when  he  mtroduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  reading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York   (for 
himself,    Mr.     Randolph,    and    Mr. 
Moss)  : 
S.  2394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Ciga- 
rette Labeling  smd  Advertising  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the   labeling  of   packages  of  ciga- 
rettes, and  for  other  ptirpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  (iat 
hlmeelf  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  2395.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  establish  regula- 
tions prohibiting  oertaln  broadcasting  of  ad- 
vertising of  cigarettes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

S  2396,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  tax  dgarettee  on  the 
basis  of  their  tax  and  nlooUne  content;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Kennedy  of  New 
York  when  he  introduced  the  above  bUls. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  2388.  A  bill  to  provide  an  improved  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  continued  operation  of  economic  op- 
portunity programs,  to  authorize  an  Emer- 
gency Emploj-ment  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clabk  when  he 
reported  the  above  bill,  which  appears  under 
a  sepao'ate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri   (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Stmington)  : 

S.  2389.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  All  Nail 
and  Meral  Kuball;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judllcary. 

Bv   Mr.   JACKSON    (by   request)  : 

S.  2390.  A  bill  to  provide  for  withdrawal 
of  Federal  supervision  over  the  property  and 
affairs  of  the  Seneca  Nation  and  Its  members, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


RESOLUTION 


TO  PRINT  ADDITION.^L  COPIES  OF 
A  REPORT  TO  ACCOMPANY  SEN- 
ATE BILL  2388 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res,  168  >  to  print  additional  copies  of  a 
report  to  accompany  Senate  bill  2388. 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.  > 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  FEDERAL  SUPER- 
VISION 0\^ER  THE  PROPERTY 
AND  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  SENECA 
NATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  Introducing,  by  request,  a  bill  sub- 
mitted and  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  with- 
drawal of  Federal  supervision  over  the 
property  and  affairs  of  the  Seneca  Na- 
tion and  its  members,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
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tec  accompanying  the  draft  legislation 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2390)  to  provide  for  with- 
drawal of  Federal  supervision  over  the 
property  and  affairs  of  the  Seneca  Na- 
tion and  its  members,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson  <by 
request),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson 
is  as  follows: 
U.S.  Dkpabtment  of  the  Intbeiob, 

Orncx  OF  THX  SrcRrrAKT, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  31, 1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphbet, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dbab  Mb  PBEsrorNT:  Ab  required  by  sec- 
tJon  18  of  the  Act  of  August  81,  1964  (78  Stat. 
738) ,  there  Is  submitted  herewith  a  plan,  In 
the  form  of  a  draft  bill,  for  complete  with- 
drawal of  Federal  Bupervlslon  over  the  prop- 
erty and  affairs  of  the  Seneca  Nation  and  Its 
members.  This  bill  was  developed  after  con- 
•ultatlon  with  the  Seneca  Nation  as  Indi- 
cated below. 

The  requirement  to  present  such  a  plan 
waa  first  mentioned  to  the  Seneca  Nation  by 
the  then  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Phllleo  Nash,  shortly  after  the  paaeage  of  the 
1964  Act.  In  a  speech  made  on  the  reserva- 
tion on  September  19,  1964,  Mr.  Nash  said 
In  regard  to  this  subject  that  the  views  of 
the  Senecaa  would  be  embodied  In  the  rec- 
ommendations the  Secretary  must  make  to 
the  Oongress. 

Dxirlng  1965,  the  ofllcers  of  the  Seneca  Na- 
tion and  the  Bureau  repreaentatlve  on  the 
reservation  were  engrossed  in  the  rehabili- 
tation programs  provided  for  by  the  Act, 
and  little  thought  or  time  was  given  bo  the 
requirement  of  submitting  a  withdrawal 
plan. 

On  April  21,  1966,  the  then  President  of 
the  Seneca  Nation,  Mr.  Martin  Seneca,  wrote 
to  the  Department  and  to  the  Bureau  ex- 
pressing his  concern  that  such  k  plan  must 
be  developed,  and  asked  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment had  sUrted  preparing  such  a  plan. 
We  replied  that  we  wanted  this  to  be  a  Joint 
project,  with  Inputs  from  the  Seneca  Na- 
tion; that  we  would  appoint  a  committee  to 
work  with  the  Seneca  Nation  and  any  other 
person  designated  by  It:  and  that  we  were 
ready 'tit  any  time  convenient  to  the  Senecas 
to  discuss  the  provisions  of  the  plan. 

In  JvUy  of  1966,  a  Seneca  delegation  met 
with  the  present  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Robert  L.  Bennett,  and  Informed  him 
that  the  Senecas  would  rather  not  work  on 
the  withdrawal  plan  until  after  the  tribal 
elections  In  November  of  that  year.  At  this 
meeting,  the  Commissioner  commented  on 
the  Importance  of  preparing  the  plan  as  a 
Joint  effort  of  the  Government  and  the 
Indians. 

Shortly  after  the  November  elections,  the 
Bureau  representative  on  the  reservation 
discussed  with  the  new  President  of  the 
Seneca  Nation,  Mr.  Calvin  John,  and  his 
Council  the  requirements  of  submitting  a 
plan.  The  President  of  the  Seneca  Nation 
came  to  Washington  in  January  of  1967,  and 
we  discussed  with  him  and  counsel  for  the 
Seneca  Nation  an  approach  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  plan. 

A  five-man  committee  of  Bureau  employ- 
ees was  named  by  the  Commissioner,  and  the 
tribe  set  up  an  eight-man  committee  to  pre- 
pare the  document.  The  two  committees  met 
on  the  reservation  on  January  13,  1967,  at 
which  meeting  the  areas  of  concern  were  ex- 
plored and  the  provisions  of  a  plan  were 
discussed.  On  March  23,  1967,  the  President 


of  the  Seneca  Nation  and  other  members  of 
the  Seneca  committee  came  to  Washington 
to  consult  with  the  Commissioner  about  the 
plan  and  received  suggestions  as  to  what 
features  the  Seneca  Nation  might  want  to 
Incorporate  into  its  provisions.  At  that  time 
the  Commissioner  strongly  urged  that  the 
two  committees  meet  again  soon  to  put  the 
plan  In  final  form.  On  March  24,  a  delega- 
tion. Including  the  President  of  the  Seneca 
Nation,  again  consulted  with  the  Commis- 
sioner here  in  Washington  on  the  contents 
of  the  plan. 

When  the  two  committees  next  met,  It 
was  with  the  Seneca  Council  on  the  reser- 
vation on  May  29.  At  that  meeting,  the 
Seneca  Tribal  Council  took  the  position  It 
was  the  Government's  responsibility  to  de- 
velop a  plan;  that  the  memb^^rs  of  the 
Seneca  Nation  and  the  Council  were  unal- 
terably opposed  to  changing  the  present  re- 
lationship that  exists  between  the  Seneca 
Nation  and  the  Federal  Government  (based 
originally  on  the  treaty  of  November  11, 
1794);  but  tnat  the  Council  would  analyze 
the  contents  of  the  plan  developed  by  the 
Government. 

Reacting  to  the  results  of  this  meeting,  the 
Commissioner  felt  that  he  should  have  the 
views  of  the  Senecas  firsthand,  so  he  con- 
sulted with  them  on  the  reservation  on  July 
31,  1967.  The  Seneca  people  and  the  Council 
reiterated  their  objection  to  terminating  the 
present  relationship  between  them  and  the 
Federal  Goverrunent,  and  asked  the  Commis- 
sioner to  inform  the  Congress  that  they  were 
strongly  opposed  to  any  legislation  that 
would  Jeopardize  this  existing  relationship. 
The  Commissioner  Informed  the  Senecas 
at  this  meeting  that  the  plan  would  be  de- 
veloped by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
submitted  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Seneca 
Nation  at  the  same  time. 

Section  one  of  the  draft  bill  presented 
herewith  provides  that  all  statutes  of  the 
United  States  which  apply  to  Indians  be- 
cause of  their  status  as  Indians  shall  cease  to 
apply  to  the  Seneca  Nation  and  Its  members 
after  a  date  to  be  inserted.  This  will  free  the 
Seneca  Nation  of  Federal  control  over  the 
use  and  disposition  of  Its  property  and  aUow 
the  Indians  to  use  and  dispose  of  their  lands, 
subject  only  to  State  law. 

Section  2  terminates  all  Federal  super- 
vision over  the  expenditure  of  any  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  1964  Act,  and  provides  for 
the  use  of  unprogramed  funds  If  there  are 
unprogramed  funds  as  of  the  withdrawal 
date. 

Section  3  repeals  Federal  laws  governing 
leasing  of  Seneca  lands  and  certain  hunting 
and  fishing  rights. 

Section  4  of  the  Act  retains  those  laws 
which  confer  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction 
over  New  York  Indians  to  the  State  of  New 
York.  Heretofore  a  law  conferring  civil  and 
criminal  Jurisdiction  over  Indians  to  a  State 
has  been  considered  as  a  withdrawal  of 
Federal  law  and  order  services  to  such  In- 
dians. In  addlUon  to  conferring  civil  Juris- 
diction, the  1950  Act  provides  for  a  reten- 
tion of  hunting  and  fishing  rights,  and  pro- 
vides that  nothing  In  the  Act  will  subject 
the  Seneca  lands  to  State  or  local  taxation. 
This  provision  was  put  In  the  1950  Act  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo  with  respect  to  taxation, 
and  this  reason  still  Is  valid.  There  Is  a  New 
York  State  statute  to  the  effect  that  lands  on 
Indian  reservations  In  that  State  are  not 
taxable. 

Section  5  of  the  Act  capitalizes  the  $6,000 
annultv  payable  under  a  former  Act  of  Con- 
gress. On  the  basis  of  the  present  division 
of  these  funds,  the  Seneca  Nation  receives 
84.7  percent  and  the  Tonawanda  Band  of 
Senecas  receives  15.3  percent.  The  sum  rep- 
resenting the  Senecas'  share  has  been  cap- 
italized at  6  percent. 

Under  section  6,  the  $4,500  annuity  pay- 
able to  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  xinder 
the  treaty  of  1794  has  been  apportioned  to 


the  Seneca  Nation,  which  now  receives  56 
percent  of  the  $3,700  paid  annually  to 
the  New  York  Indians.  The  other  $1,800  of 
this  payment  Is  paid  to  the  Oneida  Indians 
in  Wisconsin.  Here  again,  the  amount  ap- 
portioned to  the  Senecas  has  been  capitalized 
at  6  percent. 

Section  7  provides  for  an  option  to  the 
capitalization  of  the  annuities  whereby  the 
Senecas  could  accept  annually  their  share 
of  the  annuities  In  a  lump  sum,  thereby  re- 
lieving the  Government  of  the  burden  of 
distribution.  The  Bureau  now  maintains  the 
annuity  rolls  and  arranges  to  have  the  In- 
dividual checks  written  for  the  $6,000  an- 
nuity, Eind  makes  the  division  of  the  "treaty 
cloth"  pxirchased  with  the  $4,500  annuity. 
Section  8  would  not  abrogate  any  valid 
leases,  permits,  licenses,  etc.,  heretofore  ap- 
proved, Including  the  original  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Six  Nations,  nor 
affect  the  status  of  the  Senecas  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  nor  affect  any  claims 
heretofore  filed  by  them  against  the  United 
States,  nor  prevent  them  from  participating 
In  any  Federal  program  that  is  available  to 
other  persons  or  groups  without  regard  to 
race. 

With  respect  to  the  treaty  dated  November 
11,  1794.  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Six  Nations,  we  are  proposing  that  Its  pro- 
visions, except  for  a  capitalization  of  the 
anniilty,  be  allowed  to  remain  Intact.  If  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty  are  abrogated,  the 
Indians  very  much  fear  that  they  will  lose 
their  Identity  as  Indians  and  that  their  lands 
will  become  taxable.  This  treaty  Is  publicized 
as  the  first  treaty  made  between  President 
George  Washington  and  the  Indians.  We  do 
not  believe  the  American  public  would  want 
the  Federal  Government  to  abrogate  this 
treaty  unilaterally.  All  of  the  other  Indians 
of  the  Six  Nations  are  even  now  alarmed,  as 
are  the  Senecas,  that  this  treaty  might  be 
broken. 

In  connection  with  Indian  Identity,  the 
Federal  Government  has  recognized  other 
groups  of  Indians  without  providing  them 
special  services  because  of  their  status  as 
Indians.  In  1956,  by  the  Act  of  June  7  (70 
SUt.  254),  the  United  States  designated  cer- 
tain Indians  In  North  Carolina  as  the  Lum- 
bee  Indians  but  without  rights  to  receive 
special  services  because  of  their  status  as 
Indians.  On  October  8.  1964,  by  Private  Law 
88-350.  the  Government  conveyed  certain 
lands  to  the  Pascua  Yaqul  Association,  Inc., 
an  association  of  Yaqul  Indians  In  Arizona 
who  had  not  been  previously  recognized  as 
Indians.  There  Is  pending  In  Congress  HJi. 
10599  to  recognize  the  Tiwa  (Tlgua)  Indians 
of  Texas  as  Indians  without  rights  to  re- 
ceive special  services.  We  believe  that  the 
Seneca  Indians,  who  belong  to  one  of  the 
tribes  longest  recognized  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, deserve  no  less  than  the  Lumbees. 
the  Yaquls.  and  the  Tlwas. 

Section  9  Is  the  so-called  "consent"  pro- 
vision. The  position  of  the  Department  Is 
that  severance  of  the  relationship  between 
the  Seneca  Nation  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  not  objectionable  If  It  Is  done  by 
mutual  consent.  The  bill  provides  for  a  ref- 
erendum and  Is  therefore  consistent  with 
this  policy;  the  bill  will  not  become  effective 
until  It  is  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the 
eligible  voters  of  the  Seneca  Nation  voting 
on  the  Issue.  In  termination  legislation  most 
recently  enacted  by  the  Congress,  the  con- 
sent provision  has  been  Incorporated.  See: 
the  Act  of  September  21,  1959  (73  Stat.  692), 
Catawba  Indians:  the  Act  of  September  5, 
1962  (76  Stat.  429),  Ponca  Indians;  and  the 
Act  of  August  11.  1964  (78  Stat.  390>,  Cali- 
fornia Lands.  See  also  S.  282  and  BR.  3051 
(Colville)  presently  pending  before  the 
Congress. 

Section  10  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 

the  necessary  amount  to  capitalize  the  share 

of  the  annuities  paid  to  the  Seneca  Nation 

iX  they  are  paid  in  a  lump  sum. 

The    Bureau   of   the   Budget   has   advised 
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that,  having  taken  note  of  the  statutory 
requirement  for,submlsslon  of  a  plan,  there 
Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this 
proposed  legislation  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

David  S.  Black, 
Secretary  o/  the  Interior. 

S.  2390 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  Act,  all  statutes 
of  the  United  States  which  apply  to  Indians 
because  of  their  status  as  Indians  shall  cease 
to  apply  to  the  Seneca  Nation  and  Its  mem- 
bers    years  from  the  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Not  later  than years  from  the 

date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  approve  the  j)lans  and  programs  re- 
quired by  section  4  of  the  Act  of  Augiist  31, 
1964  (78  Stat.  738),  and  shall  release  all  Fed- 
eral supervision  over  the  expenditure  of  any 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  said  Act.  Any 
funds  that  are  unprogramed  on  that  date 
shall  be  placed  in  a  commercial  trust  account 
and  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  and 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  set  forth 
in  section  4  of  said  Act.  The  other  provisions 
of  said  Act  shall  not  be  affected  by  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  Acts  of  February  19.  1875  (18 
Stat  330),  September  30,  1890  (26  Stat.  558), 
January  5,  1927  (44  Stet.  932),  and  August 
14,  1950  (64  Stat.  442),  as  amended,  are  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  4.  The  Act  of  July  2,  1948  (62  Stat. 
1224),  and  the  Act  of  September  13,  1950  (64 
Stat.  845),  shall  not  be  repealed  or  modified 
by  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  $6,000  annuity  payable  to  the 
Seneca  Tribe  of  Indians  under  the  Act  of 
February  19,  1831  (4  Stat.  442),  shaU  be  ap- 
portioned as  follows:  $5,082  to  the  Seneca 
Nation  and  $918  to  the  Tonawanda  Band.  The 
amount  apportioned  to  the  Tonawanda  Band 
shall  continue  to  be  paid  annually  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  In  lieu  of  all 
future  annultv  payments  to  the  Seneca  Na- 
tion, the  sum  of  $84,700  shall  be  paid  directly 
to  the  members  of  the  Seneca  Nation  on  the 
last  annultv  roll,  such  sum  representing 
$5,082  capitalized  at  6  percent;  Provided. 
that  this  sentence  shall  not  apply  if  the 
Seneca  Nation  exercises  the  option  granted 
bv  section  7. 

Sec.  6.  The  $4,500  annuity  payable  to  the 
Six  Nations  of  Indians  under  article  VI  of 
the  treaty  of  November  11,  1794  (7  Stat.  46) . 
shall  be  apportioned  as  follows:  $1,512  to  the 
Seneca  Nation  and  $2,988  to  the  remaining 
tribes  of  the  Six  Nations.  The  amount  appor- 
tioned to  such  remaining  tribes  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  paid  annually  until  otherwise 
provided  bv  law.  In  lieu  of  all  future  annuity 
payments  to  the  Seneca  Nation,  the  lump 
sum  of  $25,200  shall  be  paid  to  the  Seneca 
Nation,  such  sum  representing  Its  share  of 
the  annultv  of  $1,512  capitalized  at  6  percent: 
Provided,  That  this  sentence  shall  not  apply 
If  the  Seneca  Nation  exercises  the  option 
granted  by  section  7. 

Sec.  7.  The*6eneca  Nation  may  have  the 
option  to  accept  the  annuity  payments  pay- 
able to  the  members  of  the  Seneca  Nation 
under  the  Act  of  February  19,  1831  (4  SUt. 
442).  and  artlfle  VI  of  the  treaty  of  Novem- 
ber 11.  1794  (7  Stat.  46) .  In  one  payment  each 
year  and  assume  the  responsibility  without 
cost  to  the  United  States  for  any  distribu- 
tion to  Individual  members  of  the  Seneca 
Nation. 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall— 
(a)  Abrogate  any  valid  lease,  permit, 
license,  right-of-way  or  other  contract  here- 
tofore approved,  including  the  treaty  of  No- 
vember 11,  1794  (7  Stat.  46),  as  to  the  per- 
petual peace  and  friendship  established  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Six  Nations, 


as  to  acknowledging  the  established  reserva- 
tions as  belonging  to  the  tribes  mentioned, 
and  as  to  protecting  the  Indians  In  the  free 
use  and  enjoyment  of  their  reservations; 

(b)  Affect  the  status  of  the  members  of 
the  Seneca  Nation  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States; 

(c)  Affect  any  claim  heretofore  filed 
against  the  United  States  by  the  Seneca 
Nation;  or 

(d)  Preclude  the  Seneca  Indians  from 
participating  In  any  Federal  program  that 
Is  available  to  other  persons  or  groups  with- 
out regard  to  race. 

Sec  9.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
become  effective  until  a  resolution  consent- 
ing to  its  provisions  has  been  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  eligible  voters  of  the  Seneca 
Nation  voting  In  a  referendum  for  that  pur- 
pose which  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  10.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $109,900  to  pay  the 
capitalized  annuities  authorized  by  this  Act. 


NATIONAL  VISITORS  CENTER 


Mr.  TYDINQS.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  recognize  that  facilities  available  to 
assist  the  millions  of  people  who  visit 
our  Nation's  Capital  are  woefully  inade- 
quate. For  this  reason.  Congress  enacted 
last  year  legislation  authorizing  a  Na- 
tional Visitors  Center  Study  Commission 
to  examine  the  magnitude  of  the  need 
and  recommend  to  Congress  the  facili- 
ties required  to  meet  this  need.  This 
Commission  is  ably  chaired  by  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Udall,  and  I  am  honored 
to  serve  as  a  member. 

I  am  introducing  today,  for  myself  and 
Senator  Baker,  Senator  Brewster,  Sen- 
ator Scott,  and  Senator  Tihtrmond,  pro- 
posed legislation  which  represents  the 
best  judgment  of  the  Commission  that, 
at  a  minimum,  a  National  Visitors  Cen- 
ter is  urgently  needed,  that  this  Center 
should  be  located  in  the  Union  Station 
terminal,  and  that  the  Federal  Govem- 
meaij  be  authorized  to  enter  into  a  lease 
agreement  with  the  Washington  Termi- 
nal Co.,  owner  of  Union  Station,  so  Union 
Station  can  be  used  for  the  Center  and 
for  parking  lots  to  accommodate  visitors. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretarj-  of 
the  Interior  to  arrange  a  shuttle  service 
for  \4sitors  between  the  Visitors  Center 
and  the  museums  and  other  historic  sites 
along  the  Mall. 

In  1965,  an  estimated  10  million  visi- 
tors came  to  Washington  to  see  our  his- 
toric buildings  and  monuments.  This 
means  that  almost  50,000  people  were 
visiting  here  every  day  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  By  1976,  almost  double  that 
number — or  96,000  visitors  a  day — can 
be  expected  during  the  summer  months. 
These  figures  dramatically  Illustrate 
that  Washington,  D.C.,  is  a  mecca  for 
visitors.  But  we  have  taken  little  action 
thus  far  to  ensure  that  visitors  have 
a  rewarding  and  educational  experience 
in  this  city.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  a  significant  contribution  to- 
ward meeting  our  responsibilities  to  the 
millions  of  visitors  from  this  coimtry  and 
abroad  who  come  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  National  Visitors  Center  Act 
of  1967  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 

point.  ^     ^„, 

The  PRESrDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 


ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  2391'  to  supplement  the 
purposes  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  ofir 
1959  <73  Stat.  479),  by  authorizing 
agreements  and  leases  with  respect  to 
certain  properties  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  the  purpose  of  a  national 
visitor  center,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings  <for  himself 
and  other  Senators',  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   2391 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrats  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Visitor 
Center  Act  of  1967". 

Sec  2.  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  are  authorized  to  negotiate  and  enter 
into  agreements  and  leases  with  the  Wash- 
ington Terminal  Company,  the  owner  of  the 
property  In  the  District  of  Columbia  known 
as  Union  Station,  for  the  use  of  portions  of 
such  property  for  a  national  visit  or  center 
and  for  a  parking  facility  in  connection 
therewith. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  agreements  and  leases  au- 
thorized by  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  terms  and  condi- 
tions: 

1 1 )  The  Washington  Terminal  Company 
shall  agree  to  undertake  such  alterations  of 
the  existing  Union  Station  Building  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  deems  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  facilities  for  visitors,  but 
the  total  cost  of  such  alterations  shall  not 
exceed  $5,000,000; 

(2)  The  lease  of  the  Union  Station  Build- 
ing to  the  United  States  shall  commence 
upon  completion  of  such  alterations  and 
shall  be  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  twenty 
years; 

(3)  The  Washington  Terminal  Company 
shall  undertake  the  construction  of  a  park- 
ing facility.  Including  a  vehicular  access 
ramp  thereto,  to  accommodate  approximately 
four  thousand  vehicles  in  the  airspace  im- 
mediately northerly  of  existing  Union  Sta- 
tion Building,  at  a  total  coet  not  to  exceed 
$11,000,000,  which  facility,  upon  oompleUon, 
shall  be  leased  to  the  United  States  for  a 
term  of  not  more  than  twenty  years; 

(4)  The  Washington  Terminal  Company 
shall  construct  a  new  railroad  terminal  In 
the  area  Immediately  northerly  of  such  park- 
ing facility;   and 

( 5 )  The  aggregate  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  the  leases  entered  Into  under  this  Act 
may  not  exceed  $2,935,000  annually. 

(b)  The  agreements  and  leases  authorized 
by  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior prescribe. 

Sec  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
administer  the  prcperty  leased  under  this 
Act  in  accordance  with  the  statutory  au- 
thority available  to  him  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  national  park  system. 

Sec  5.  In  connection  with  his  responsi- 
bilities to  admirUster  any  areas  in  the  Mall 
and  its  vicinity  In  the  District  of  Coliimbia 
which  contain  points  of  Intensive  visitation 
cr  interest,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
directed  to  utilize  the  authority  In  the  Act 
of  May  26,  1930  (46  Stat.  382)  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  to  provide  transportation 
of  visitors  by  the  United  States  when  the 
Secretary  dee^is  such  action  advisable  to 
facilitate  such  visitation  and  to  Insure 
proper  management  and  protecUon  of  such 
areas.  The  Secretary  Is  also  directed  to  make 
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provtatoa  for  auch  tranaportailon  of  visitors 
to  the  National  Vlaltor  Center  eotablUhed 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Tbe  District  of  Columbia  shall  not, 
during  the  term  of  any  lease  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Washington 
Terminal  Company  pursuant  to  this  Act.  In- 
clude In  the  aaeessed  valuation  of  the  leased 
properties  for  tax  p\irpos«8  any  Increase  in 
value  by  reason  of  the  Improvements  made 
on  such  properties  by  said  company  In  meet- 
ing lt«  obligations  under  any  lease  or  agree- 
ment made  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  parking  facility  contem- 
plated by  thla  Act,  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  Administration,  transfer 
to  the  said  Administrator  any  real  property 
under  Its  Jurisdiction  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  vehicular  access  to  California 
Avenue. 

(b)  Any  alteration  In  the  existing  traffic 
pattern  In  Union  Station  Plaza  necessitated 
or  made  desirable  by  reason  of  the  parking 
facility  shall  be  made  only  after  prior  con- 
sultation with  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Sec.  8.  Notwithstanding  the  execution  of 
any  agreement  or  lease  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  directed  to 
make  a  continuing  study  of  the  needs  of 
visitors  to  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area.  Including  therein  the  necessity  and  de- 
sirability of  different  or  additional  visitor 
centers,  and  to  report  to  the  President  who 
•hall  submit  to  the  Congress  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Maryland,  Sena- 
tor Tydings,  for  introducing  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  very  Important  measure, 
the  National  Visitor  Center  bill. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation. 

Ever  since  I  began  to  work  in  Washing- 
ton, I  have  been  troubled  by  the  con- 
gested and  often  confused  flow  of  visi- 
tors to  the  dty. 

It  Is  estimated  that  during  the  course 
of  thla  year,  21  million  tourists  will  have 
visited  the  Capital.  In  1960,  the  figure 
was  only  15  million.  In  1970,  we  can 
expect  24  million,  a  figure  that  by  1980, 
could  rise  to  35  million. 

I  find  this  trend  very  encouraging  for 
commerce  In  the  city  of  Washington.  The 
more  who  come  here,  the  merrier— as  far 
aa  the  welfare  of  the  city  Is  concerned. 

Certainly,  there  Is  no  city  in  the  United 
States  of  greater  interest  to  the  visitor 
than  Washington.  Not  only  do  these  10 
sciuare  miles  contain  the  very  marrow  of 
our  history,  but  they  encompass  avenues 
of  unparalleled  beauty,  parks  of  great 
natural  splendor,  buildings  of  historical 
and  architectural  note,  and  the  embodi- 
ment of  this,  our  Government,  at  work. 

Every  schoolchlld  wants  to  come  here, 
to  push  the  buttons  In  the  Smithsonian. 
to  hear  the  tommygun  fire  at  the  FBI, 
to  see  the  greenbacks  at  the  mint. 

Adults  like  to  stroll  on  the  Mall,  listen 
to  a  debate  in  Congress,  walk  through  the 
National  Oallery  and  the  White  House, 
attend  a  Watergate  concert,  and  share 
the  interesting  sights  of  the  city  with 
their  children. 

No  other  American  city  olTers  the  com- 
bination of  Government  activity,  cultural 
Vie,  and  sheer  physical  beauty  that  makes 
Washington  such  an  attractive  city.  As 


long  as  Americans  continue  to  travel 
more,  more  Americans  will  visit  Wash- 
ington. It  Is  our  job  to  make  their  visits 
pleasant  and  rewarding 

This  job  becomes  mere  difficult  as  traf- 
fic Jams  clog  the  city,  and  as  lack  of 
parking  space  makes  It  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  abandon  the  family  car. 

The  need  reaches  beyond  parking  and 
transportation.  There  Is  so  much  to  see 
In  this  city  that  a  tourist  needs  some 
central  place  in  which  to  find  out  what 
he  can  see  and  when,  and  where  he  can 
learn  the  hl.story  of  various  landmarks. 
Hs  needs  a  place  In  which  to  coordinate 
his  visit  so  that  he  and  his  family  can 
make  the  best  of  their  time  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Senator  Tydings'  bill,  resulting  as  It 
does  from  a  yearlong  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Visitors  Center  will  provide  a  cen- 
tralized information  bureau  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  tourist. 

Second,  the  Center  will  Include  facili- 
ties for  parking  4,000  vehicles  and  will 
act  as  a  terminal  for  Intracity  sight- 
seeing vehicles.  At  long  last,  the  visitor 
will  be  able  to  abandon  his  car— and  keep 
it  off  the  streets — and  hop  onto  a  con- 
venient form  of  public  sightseeing  trans- 
portation. 

Third,  the  Informational  displays  set 
up  inside  the  Center  would  help  the  visi- 
tor to  understand  what  actually  goes  on 
in  the  many,  many  Government  oflSce 
buildings  he  passes.  Today,  if  the  tourist 
Is  lucky,  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  Congress 
in  session,  and  he  may  even  hear  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  Unfortunately, 
however,  he  can  get  little  real  feel  for 
the  day-to-day  working  of  the  Federal 
Government,  so  he  departs  with  an  In- 
complete picture. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  Center  filled 
with  displays,  lectures,  and  films  that 
would  put  across  some  of  the  real  excite- 
ment of  Government,  thereby  leaving 
the  older  visitor  with  a  respect  for  Gov- 
ernment work,  and  hopefully  tantalizing 
the  younger  to  explore  a  Government 
career. 

Fourth,  Senator  Tydings'  bill  envi- 
sions the  preservation  and  utilization  of 
an  important  historical  building.  This 
building  Is,  of  course.  Union  Station,  a 
landmark  which  I  have  always  regarded 
as  the  gateway  to  Washington. 

With  Its  vast  open  space,  majestic 
view  of  Capitol  Hill,  and  central  loca- 
tion, I  can  think  of  no  building  that 
could  be  adapted  better  to  use  as  a 
Visitors  Center  than  Union  Station. 
Such  an  adaptation  would  also  insure  Its 
preservation  from  the  sort  of  fate  that 
greeted  Pennsylvania  Station  In  New- 
York. 

Fifth,  with  a  war  raging  in  Vietnam, 
we  cannot  help  but  be  attracted  by  the 
economical  features  of  Senator  Tydings' 
bUl. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  Wash- 
ington Terminal  Co.,  which  owns  Union 
Station,  would  spend  a  total  of  $19 "2 
million  to  adapt  the  building  and  con- 
structing parking  facilities.  No  Federal 
funds  whatsoever  would  be  Involved  In 
construction  or  renovation. 

What  the  Tydings  bill  does  Is  to  specify 
the  extent  of  construction  and  renova- 
tion, and  then  authorizes  the  Secretary 


of  the  Interior  to  lease  the  Center  for 
approximately  $2.9  annually. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it.  this  bill  gives 
the  taxpayer  a  very  fair  deal  for  his 
money.  In  few  other  projects  would  he 
be  able  to  see  his  tax  dollar  put  to  more 
sensible,  practical,  and  economical  use. 

In  addition,  the  National  Visitors  Cen- 
ter, as  envisioned  in  the  Tydings  pro- 
posal, would  most  certainly  bring  a  long- 
nm  increase  in  revenue  to  the  District  of 
Colimibla. 

Already,  tourists  spend  over  $350  mil- 
lion a  year  in  Washington.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  a  National  Visitors  Center 
could  possibly  double  the  average  stay 
of  a  visitor,  thus  greatly  increasing  the 
numbers  of  dollars  spent  in  the  Capital 
City. 

Once  again.  In  urging  strong  support 
for  the  National  Visitors  Center  bill.  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague  from  Mary- 
land, Senator  Tydings,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  National  Visitors  Center 
Study  Commission  for  their  hard  work 
and  superior  recommendations. 
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CIGARETTE  SMOKING 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing three  bills,  for  myself  and 
Senator  Randolph,  which  seek  to  re- 
spond to  this  country's  moimting  death 
rate  from  cigarette  smoking.  In  addition. 
Senate  Moss  is  a  cosponsor  of  one  of  the 
three  bills. 

The  facts  and  figures  are  familiar  and 
frightening : 

More  than  250.000  premature  deaths 
each  year  from  cancer  and  other  dis- 
eases associated  w^ith  cigarette  smoking. 

Eleven  million  extra  chronic  diseases 
annually  among  this  country' 's  cigarette 
smokers. 

The  conclusion  in  the  second  Surgeon 
General's  report  that  cigarette  smoking 
is  the  "principal"  cause  of  lung  cancer 
and  the  "most  Important"  cause  of  death 
and  disability  from  chronic  bronchitis. 

Between  4,000  and  5,000  children 
starting  to  smoke  each  day. 

A  million  children  now  in  school  dead 
before  their  time  of  lung  cancer,  if  pres- 
ent rates  continue. 

Something  must  be  done  now  to  con- 
trol the  advertising  which  encourages 
young  people  to  start  smoking  at  the 
rate  of  1,500.000  a  year.  In  my  judgment, 
industry  self-regulation  of  advertising 
has  been  totally  inadequate.  Therefore, 
today  I  am  introducing  two  bills  relating 
to  cigarette  advertising. 

The  first — and  this  is  the  bill  on  which 
Senator  Moss  has  joined  with  Senator 
Randolph  and  me — would  require  a 
warning  in  all  advertising— "Warning : 
Cigarette  Smoking .  Is  Dangerous  to 
Health  and  May  Cause  Death  From 
Cancer  and  Other  Diseases."  The  FTC 
recently  reported  to  Congress  that  the 
1965  labeling  law  had  been  Ineffective  In 
discouraging  cigarette  smoking.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  it  Is  time  we  toughened 
the  warning  and  required  It  In  all  ad- 
vertising as  well  as  on  the  package.  This 
bill  Is  similar  to  one  Introduced  recently 


in  the  House  by  Congressman  John 
Moss.  It  varies  from  the  Moss  bill  in  that 
it  specifically  authorizes  the  FTC  to 
promulgate  regulations  concerning  the 
form  and  position  of  the  warning  In  the 
ad,  in  order  to  prevent  evasion  of  the 
w^aming  requirement  by  creative  adver- 
tising copywriters.  It  would  also  amend 
the  labelling  act  to  require  that  the 
label  be  placed  on  the  front  of  the  pack- 
age. The  PTC  would  be  expected  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  insure  that  the 
label  is  conspicuous. 

There  is  one  matter  about  this  bill 
that  I  would  stress  particularly.  The 
FCC's  recent  ruling  on  the  fairness  doc- 
trine— demanding  television  and  radio 
stations  carry  health  messages  as  well 
as  cigarette  advertising — Is  wise  and 
constructive,  and  I  do  not  Intend  that 
It  be  impaired  in  any  way  by  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  warning  legislation.  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  speculation  that  a 
bill  such  as  the  one  I  am  proposing  today 
would  build  compliance  with  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  Into  each  ad,  and  eliminate 
the  need  for  free  anti-smoking  time.  For 
the  health  warning  In  each  advertise- 
ment does  not  really  state  the  case 
against  cigarette  smoking.  More  affirma- 
tive, more  dramatic  presentations  of 
smoklng's  hazards  are  needed,  and  that 
Is  the  point  of  the  FCC's  "fairness" 
ruling.  i 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  authorize  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  regulate  cigarette 
advertising  In  three  additional  ways. 
First,  the  FCC  would  be  allowed  to  de- 
termine the  times  at  which  cigarette 
advertising  might  appear.  The  National 
Congress  of  PTAs  recently  resolved  that 
advertising  be  discontinued  before  9  p.m. 
That  would  seem  to  be  a  sensible  be- 
ginning. Second,  this  bill  would  author- 
ize the  FCC  to  determine  the  kinds  of 
programs  on  which  cigarette  advertis- 
ing might  appear.  Sporting  events,  for 
example,  have  a  sizable  audience  of 
yoimg  people  and  the  FCC  may  deem  It 
necessarj'  to  prohibit  cigarette  advertis- 
ing on  such  programs.  Third,  the  FCC 
would  have  the  power  to  set  the  over-all 
volume  of  cigarette   advertising. 

The  third  bill  I  am  Introducing  today 
is  Intended  to  discourage  the  sale  of 
the  more  lethal  brands  of  cigarettes.  Dr. 
George  Moore  told  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  last  week  that  cigarettes 
with  less  than  15  milligrams  of  tar  are 
about  half  as  dangerous  as  the  average 
cigarette.  We  should  never  let  people 
delude  themselves  into  thinking  that  any 
cigarette  is  "safe."  Yet  cigarettes  with 
less  tar  and  nicotine  are  relatively  less 
harmful,  and  that  Is  why  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  establish  a  sliding  scale  tax 
on  cigarettes.  The  current  rate — $4  per 
1.000  cigarettes — would  remain  on  cig- 
arettes with  less  than  10  milligrams  of 
tar  and  .8  milligrams  of  nicotine.  Others 
would  be  taxed  at  higher  rates,  with  a 
rate  of  $15  per  thousand  imposed  on 
cigarettes  with  more  than  30  milligrams 
of  tar  or  1.6  milligrams  of  nicotine. 
This  legislation  would  speed  the  develop- 
ment of  low  tar,  low  nicotine  cigarettes, 
and  enable  the  public  to  spot  the  more 
dangerous  cigarettes  by  their  higher 
prices. 
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Mr.  President,  I  expanded  on  all  of 
these  matters  In  remarks  yesterday  be- 
fore the  World  Conference  on  Smoking 
and  Health.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  three  bills  and  these  remarks 
be  incorporated  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bills 
and  address  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  New  York  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators  > .  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  appropriately  referred,  and 
ordeced  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  wiUi 
respect  to  the  labeling  of  packages  of  ciga- 
rettes, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represeyitatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Americo  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4  of  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Ad- 
vertising Act   (15  U.S.C.  13331   Is  amended — 

(11  by  stnkinK  out  the  caption  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "labeling  and  adver- 
tising"; 

(2)  bv  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
-Sec.   4."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  '•'Caution:  Cigarette 
Smoking  May  Be  Hazardous  to  Your 
Health." "  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"'Warning:    Cigarette   Smoking   Is   Danger- 

'  ous  to  Health  and  May  Cause  Death  From 
Cancer  and  Other  Diseases";  or  the  package  of 
which  falls  to  state  the  average  tar  and  nico- 
tine yields  per  cigarette  in  such  package  as 
determined  by  a  method  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare.": 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Such  statement"  In 
the  second  sentence  thereof  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Each  such  statement"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "on  evtry"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "on  the  face  of  every";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  disseminate  or  cause  to  be  disseminated 
any  advertisement  which  Is  Intended  to  in- 
duce, directly  or  Indirectly,  the  purchase  of 
any  cigarettes  In  commerce,  unless  there  Is 
Included  as  a  part  of  such  advertisement  the 
sutement  'Warning:  Cigarette  Smoking  Is 
Dangerous  to  Health  and  May  C<iuse  Death 
Prom  Cancer  and  Other  Diseases',  and  a 
statement  of  the  average  tar  and  nicotine 
yields  per  cigarette  (as  determined  by  a 
method  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare)  of  the  cigarettes  re- 
ferred to  in  such  advertising." 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  (15  U.S  C.  1334) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  caption  and  sub- 
sections (a),  (bl.  and  (c)  of  such  section 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"ENFORCEMENT    OF    ADVERTISING    REQrTREMENTS 
AND  RECtTLATION  Of  LENGTHS  OE  CIGARETTES 

"Sec  5  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
after  consultation  with  the  Federal  Commu- 
"nicallons  Commission  In  appropriate  case*, 
is  authorized  to  prescribe  the  form  and  man- 
ner of  the  statements  In  cigarette  advertise- 
ments required  by  section  4(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Any  violation  of  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  this  Act  or  regulations  relating 
to  advertising  prescribed  pursuant  to  such 
section  shall  constitute  an  unlawful  adver- 
tising of  drugs  for  purposes  of  sections  12, 
13,  14,  and  15  of  the  Federal  Trade  (Commis- 
sion Act  (15  U.S.C.  52.  53.  54.  and  55)  and 
such  provisions  and  regulations  shall  be 
subject  to  enforcement  under  such  sections 


(c)  If  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  determines  that  longer  cig- 
arettes Increase  the  risk  to  persons  smoking 
such  cigarettes  of  Incurring  or  aggravating 
any  disease  or  diseases  or  other  debilitating 
physiological  condition  or  conditions,  he 
may,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing,  prescribe  rules  establishing  a  max- 
Imvun  length  or  majtimum  lengths  for  clg- 

"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  manufacture.  Import,  or  package  for  sale 
or  distribution  within  the  tJnlted  States  any 
cigarette  which  is  longer  than  the  maximum 
length  for  such  cigarettes  under  rules  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  subsection  la)  of  this 
section.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(d)"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "(e)". 

Sec  3.  Section  10  of  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1339)  Is  repealed. 

Sec  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  one  hundred  and 
elghty-flrst  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

S.  2395.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  establish  regu- 
lations prohibiting  certain  broadcasting  of 
advertising  of  cigarettes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem'bled,  That  part  I 
of  title  III  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  foUows: 

"PROHIBrTION      or      CERTAIN-      BROADCASTINC      OF 
ADVERTISING    OF    CIGARETTES 

"Sec  331.  The  Commission  shall  estabUsh, 
and  make  effective  not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  (1)  pro- 
hibit anv  licensee  from  broadcasting  any  ad- 
vertising' of  cigarettes  between  such  hours 
and  m  connection  with  such  types  of  pro- 
grams as  the  Commission  determines  would  ^ 
be  most  likely  to  Influence  children  of  ele- 
mentar>'  or  secondary  school  age.  and  (2) 
regulate  the  total  amount  of  such  adver- 
tising broadcast  to  such  extent  as  the  Com- 
mission determines  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  health  and  welfare  »i  the  public 
and  particularly  children  of  elementary  or 
secondary  school  age." 

S.  2396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  tax  cigarettes  on  the 
basis  of  their  tar  and  nicotine  content;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  5701(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (tax  on  cigarettes)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Cigarettes. — On  cigarettes,  manufac- 
tured In  or  Imported  Into  the  United  States, 
there  shall  be  imposed  the  following  taxes: 

"(1)  Small  ctoarettts — On  cigarettes 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  pet  thou- 
sand, the  tax  shaU  be  the  lowest  tex  appU- 
cable  under  the  following  table: 


"If  the  tar  content 
thereof  is— 


If  the  nicotine  content 
thereof  is— 


The  tax 

per 
thousand 
cigarellM 
shall  be— 


10  mg  or  less  and 0.8  mg  or  less.. 

20  mg  or  less  and 1  4  mg.  or  less. . 

30  mg.  or  less  and 2  mg,  or  less.... 

More  than  30  mt  Of More  than  2  mg. 


7 
10 
IS 


"(2)  Laece  cioasettes. — On  cigarettes 
weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand. 
the  tax  per  thousand  shall  be  2.1  times  the 
tax  prescribed  by  paragraph  (1);  except 
that,  if  more  than  6V3  Inches  In  length,  such 
cigarettes  shall  be  taxable  under  paragraph 
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(1).  counUng  each  2%  lnche«,  or  fr&ctlon 
thereof,  of  the  length  of  each  aa  oae 
cigarette 

"(3)    Determination   of   tar   and   nicotine 
content — 

"(A)  Tw9Twa  BT  yxDtaxL  Tbadk  Coicmis- 
giOK. — The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
from  time  to  time  (but  not  lees  often  than 
onca  each  calendar  quarter)  teat  each  brand 
of  cigarette  manufactured  In  or  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  for  the  tar  and  nico- 
tine oon tents  of  cigarettes  of  such  brand. 
The  condltlona,  methods,  and  procedures  for 
conducting  such  teats  shall  be  prescribed 
»,  by  (and  may  be  changed  by)  the  Com  mis - 
'*■,  Blon  by  regulations  Issued  by  It  for  purposes 
of  thla  paragraph.  Until  such  time  as  such 
regulations  are  first  Issued,  tlie  oondltlons, 
methods,  and  procedures  for  conducting  such 
tests  shall  be  thoee  approved  by  the  Commls- 
elon  for  formal  testing  which  are  In  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(B)  CEKTrriCATioN  TO  Skcrbtabt. — At  least 
once  each  calendar  quarter,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  on  the 
basis  of  the  testa  conducted  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  tar  and  nicotine  content 
of  each  brand  of  cigarettes  manufactured  In 
or  Imported  Into  the  United  States.  The  tar 
and  nicotine  content  of  a  brand  of  cigarettes 
as  cont«aned  In  such  certlflcatlon  shall,  for 
purposes  of  applying  psu-agraphs  (1)  and 
(2) ,  be  the  tar  and  nicotine  content  of  ciga- 
rettes of  such  brand  for  the  period  beginning 
with  the  day  after  such  certlflcatlon  Is  made 
with  respect  to  such  brand  and  ending  with 
the  day  on  which  the  next  certification  Is 
made  with  respect  to  such  brand." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  flrst  day  of  the 
first  calendar  quarter  which  begins  more 
than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  except  that,  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  Issue  regulations  for  purposes  of  secUon 
6701(b)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)  ),  such 
amendment  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  address,  presented  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  is  as  follows: 
AoDRisa    BY    SEN.^Toa   Robert    F.    Kennkdt, 

WORU)       CONnSENCB       ON       SMOKING       AND 
HXALTH 

I  am  honored  to  address  this  distinguished 
group  today.  For  I  believe  your  conference  to 
be  one  of  the  most  Important  meetings  ever 
held  to  diacxiss  a  health  problem.  Your  pres- 
ence Indicates  your  agreement  with  ttiat 
sutement — for  this  Is  truly  a  world  confer- 
ence, and  It  is  a  conference  of  the  highest 
order  aa  well.  You  represejit  some  34  nations, 
and  It  does  honor  to  the  conference  that  so 
many  covintrlM  have  sent  such  distinguished 
delegations  of  ofUclals.  And  It  Is  especially 
appropriate  that  your  conference  chairman 
la  Dr.  Luther  U  Terry,  who,  as  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  was  responsible  for 
the  historic  report  without  which  this  confer- 
ence would  perhaps  not  have  occurred. 

Nor  Is  It  surprising  that  you  attached 
enough  significance  to  the  problem  to  come 
here  from  so  far  away.  All  of  you  face 
mounting  death  rates  from  cigarette  smok- 
ing, some  more  serious  than  In  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  for  example,  has  a 
higher  death  rate  from  lung  cancer  than  we 
do.  And  all  of  you  share  with  us  a  distress- 
ing lack  of  knowledge  about  how  to  convince 
people — particularly  young  people —  not  only 
that  cigarettes  may  kill  them,  but  that  they 
should  do  something  about  It. 

Most  of  my  remarks  today  will  be  directed 
to  the  situation  In  the  United  States.  But 
I  believe  they  are  relevant  and  applicable  for 
all  of  you  In  greater  or  lesser  degree  depend- 
ing on  your  population  and  the  niunber  of 
smokers  In  your  country. 


I  need  not  rehearse  the  terrible  fa<:ts  about 
smoking  In  the  United  States  for  you  In  any 
great  detail: 

Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  premature 
deaths  each  year  from  diseases  associated 
with  cigarette  smoking. 

Eleven  million  extra  chronic  diseases  In 
the  cigarette  smoking  population.  t 

The  fact  that  one  third  of  ail  male  deaths 
between  35  and  60  are  premature  deaths 
from  diseases  associated  with  cigarette 
smoking. 

The  conclusion  in  the  second  Surgeon 
Generals  report  that  cigarette  smoking  is 
the  "principal"  cause  of  limg  cancer  and  the 
"meet  Important"  cause  of  death  and  dis- 
ability from  chronic  conditions. 

Neither  is  there  need  for  me  to  rehearse 
the  urgency  of  action  In  any  detail. 

Death  from  lung  cancer  Increasing  almost 
geometrically — from  2.500  in  1930.  shortly 
after  smoking  started  becoming  a  national 
habit,  to  50.000  now. 

48  million  Americans  smoking  542  billion 
cigarettes  last  year.  2.5  percent  more  than 
they  smoked  the  year  before. 

Over  4,000  children  starting  to  smoke  every 
day,  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  a  year. 

A  million  children  now  in  school  dead  be- 
fore their  time  of  lung  cancer,  if  present 
rates  continue. 

Nor  is  there  need  for  me  to  document  these 
facts  extensively.  The  original  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's repwrt  was  based  on  over  3,000  studies, 
and  the  recent  supplement  to  it  was  based 
on  over  2,000  studies  published  since  1964. 
No  responsible  health  organization  which  has 
examined  the  problem  has  disagreed  with 
these  essential  facts. 

And  let  me  emphasize  what  I  think  Is  the 
most  distressing  projection  of  all.  The  quar- 
ter of  a  million  early  deaths  are  a  little  less 
than  a  seventh  of  all  the  deaths  in  America 
each  year.  At  present  rates,  then,  one  seventh 
of  all  Americans  now  alive — about  28  million 
people— will  die  prematurely  of  diseases  asso- 
ciated with  cigarette  smoking.  These  are 
round  figures,  but  they  are  not  far  from  the 
mark. 

Having  stated  these  facts,  let  me  make  my 
position  about  them  clear: 

Every  year  cigarettes  kill  more  Americans 
than  were  killed  in  World  War  I,  the  Korean 
War,  and  Vietnam  combined;  nearly  as  many 
as  died  In  h^tUe  in  World  War  TI.  Each  year 
cigarettes  kill  five  times  more  Americans  than 
do  traffic  accidents.  Lung  cancer  alone  kills 
as  many  as  die  on  the  road.  The  cigarette 
industry  is  peddling  a  deadly  weapon.  It  is 
dealing  In  p>eople's  lives  for  financial  gain. 

Cigarettes  would  have  been  banned  years 
ago  were  It  not  for  the  tremendous  economic 
power  of  their  producers.  If  the  cigarette  In- 
dustry's economic  power  were  as  minuscule 
as  that  of  the  marihuana  industry,  cigarettes 
would  surely  be  Illegal  now  and  their  sale 
subject  to  severe  penalty  as  a  health  hazard. 
The  cigarette  companies  have  demon- 
strated a  total  Inattention  to  public  respon- 
sibility. But  it  Is  also  a  reflection  on  our 
soclety^-on  all  of  us — that  cigarette  smoking 
has  been  permitted  to  continue  In  our  various 
countries.  There  is  no  reason  for  another  gen- 
eration of  mankind  to  end  up  disabled  and 
the  victim  of  prema.ture  death.  We  must 
act — and  act  now. 

Given  the  tremendous  economic  jjower  of 
those  who  oppose  action,  what  can  we  real- 
istically expect  to  do  about  this  grave  public 
health  problem?  That  Is  where  this  confer- 
ence plays — and  must  play — such  an  Im- 
portant role.  For  I  believe  you  can — and 
must — use  the  opportunity  to  chart  a  course 
for  the  rest  of  us.  In  the  United  States  and 
In  your  own  countries.  You  can  use  these 
few  days  to  say  what  must  be  done — by  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels,  by  voluntary  agencies, 
and  by  the  people  themselves.  Yoxir  recom- 
mendations for  a  specific  set  of  actions  will 
be  of  great  value. 

There  are  at  least  three  fundamental  ques- 
tions before  you: 


What  can  be  done  to  discourage  young 
people   from    beginning    to   smoke? 

What  can  be  done  to  encotxrage  those  who 
are  already  smoking  to  end  their  habit? 

What  can  be  done  to  make  cigarettes  rela- 
tively less  harmful? 

Each  of  these  questions  raises  others  In 
txim. 

First,  what  about  cigarette  advertising? 
Nearly  >300  million  a  year  is  spent  in  the 
United  States  alone  on  television,  radio,  and 
newspaper  efforts  to  start  young  people 
smoking  and  continue  others  In  their  habit. 
We  cannot  serlotisly  expect  to  make  major 
Inroads  in  people's  smoking  habits  while 
$300  million  a  year  is  being  spent  to  Increase 
the  nvunbers  of  those  addicted.  Action  Is 
needed  to  limit  and  counteract  this  massive 
onslaught. 

If  we  were  starting  fresh,  I  would  aay  the 
flrst  line  of  action  would  be  Industry  self- 
regulation  of  advertising.  But  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  charade  of  purported  self -regulation 
for  some  years.  The  codes  of  self-regulation 
have  been  largely  Ineffective,  and  I  see  little 
hope  for  change. 

Recently,  for  example,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  reported  that  the  average 
youngster  watches  more  hours  of  cigarette- 
sponsored  television  than  the  average  adult. 
And  look  at  the  rather  foolish  distinctions 
made  In  the  revised  broadcasters  guidelines 
that  went  In  effect  Just  the  other  day.  Active 
sports  such  as  baseball  and  tennis  cannot  be 
shown,  but  fishing  can  be  sometimes — that 
Is,  passive  angling  can  be  depicted,  but  not 
fishing  that  involves  exertion,  as  for  marlln 
or  saiifish.  And  although  active  sports  activ- 
ity Is  out,  it  is  all  right  to  show  a  person  with 
a  sports  prop — having  a  smoke  after  the  ten- 
nis match,  one  Imagines.  Uniformed  person- 
nel— airline  pilots  and  the  like — cannot  ap- 
pear In  the  foreground  of  an  ad,  but  can  be 
part  of  the  background.  And  doormen  and 
bellboys  are  all  right  anytime. 

More  Important,  the  codes  use  45  percent 
or  more  of  the  viewing  audience  as  the  test 
for  whether  the  program  Ls  youth-oriented. 
So  far  aa  I  know,  the  Beverly  Hillbillies  Is  the 
only  program  thus  far  where  advertising, 
once  begun,  was  discontinued  under  this  test. 
But  there  are  dozens  of  nationally  televised 
events — especially  sports  events — where  mil- 
lions watch.  Including  millions  of  children 
even  though  they  are  not  45  percent  of  the 
audience.  The  codes  do  not  reach  this  prob- 
lem. 

So  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  be  Impressed 
with  self-regulation  up  to  now.  Neverthe- 
less. I  did  write  recently  to  the  major  ciga- 
rette companies  and  the  television  nelworks 
to  ask  what  further  self-regulatory  steps  they 
plan  to  take.  I  am  looking  forward  to  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  representatives  of 
the  two  Industries. 

What  might  they  do?  There  are  at  least 
three  minimum  steps  that  I  think  should 
be  taken:  no  advertising  of  cigarettes  before 
9:00  pm.,  a  step  the  National  Congress  of 
PTAs  called  for  at  its  recent  convention;  a 
more  realistic  definition  of  programs  which 
young  people  are  likely  to  watch;  a  limit  on 
the  overall  amount  of  advertising.  I  empha- 
size the  latter  to  the  networks,  because  some 
15  percent  of  their  prime-time  advertising 
Is  for  cigarettes.  If  a  ban  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision advertising  of  cigarettes  Is  enacted  at 
some  point — and  I  favor  such  a  ban — they 
will  be  better  prepared  If  they  have  volun- 
tarily scaled  down  the  volume  of  cigarette 
advertising  and  replaced  It  with  other  spon- 
sors. 

Short  of  enacting  a  ban  of  advertising, 
which  does  not  seem  likely  at  the  moment, 
what  might  we  In  Congress  do  now?  We  can 
enact  the  tar-nlcotlne  bill  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Magnuson — who  has  led  the  fight  on 
smoking  and  health  In  Congress  and  will 
address  you  later  this  week.  This  bill  would 
require  disclosure  of  tar  and  nicotine  con- 
tent on  i>ackages  and  In  advertising.  I  be- 
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lleve  the  bill  will  encourage  a  constructive 
"reverse  tar  derby,"  and  1  think  It  should 
therefore  be  enacted — now. 

In  addition.  I  plan  tomorrow  to  Introduce 
two  bills  relating  to  advertising.  The  flrst 
Is  a  strengthened  version  of  Senator  Neuber- 
ger's  bill  to  require  a  warning  in  all  adver- 
tlalng— "Warning:  Cigarette  SmOklng  Is 
Dangerous  to  Health  and  May  Cause  Death 
From  Canoer  and  Other  Diseases".  While  the 
1965  labelling  law  was  a  small  step  forward. 
It  has  not  reduced  smoking  appreciably.  It 
is  time  the  warning  requirement  was  ex- 
tended to  advertising.  The  second  bill  would 
authorize  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  regulate  the  times  and  types  of 
programs  on  which  cigarette  advertising  may 
appear,  and  the  over-all  volume  of  cigarette 
advertising  as  well.  These  are  the  self -regu- 
latory steps  I  have  called  for  from  the  Indus- 
try, but  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission should  have  pwwer  to  Impose  them 
if  the  Indtistry  does  not  act. 

To  anyone  who  opposes  these  proposals  as 
unprecedented  or  extreme,  I  think  I  need 
quote  only  the  observation  of  the  Federal 
Oommunlcatlons  Commission  in  reaffirming 
its  "fairness"  ruling  Just  the  other  day. 
The  Commission  said  It  knew  of  no  other 
"advertised  product  whose  normal  use  has 
been  found  by  the  Congress  and  the  Govern- 
ment to  represent  a  serious  potential  hazard 
to  public  health." 

There  has  been  one  important  and  en- 
couraging development  In  regard  to  cigarette 
advertising— the  PCC's  ruling  on  the  "fair- 
ness" doctrine,  to  which  I  Just  referred.  This 
decision  has  already  had  an  impact.  A  Chi- 
cago television  station  in  one  recent  month 
provided  $17,500  worth  of  prime  time  for 
educational  messages  on  smoking.  An  Akron, 
Ohio  television  station  now  carrying  46  ciga- 
rette ads  a  day  has  agreed  to  carry  an  equal 
number  of  anti-smoking  spots.  And  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  wlilch  distributed 
1,100  copies  of  TV  spots  over  the  3  years 
before  the  FCC  ruUng,  has  sent  out  2.000  in 
the  3  months  since.  > 

Like  all  laws,  this  wise  and  constructive 
ruling  will  be  of  less  than  full  effect  unless 
enforced.  Compliance  has  already  been  good 
In  some  localltes.  But  there  are  some  3.000 
cigarette  spots  on  television  each  week 
around  the  country.  According  to  FCC  guide- 
Unes,  there  should,  therefore,  be  about  1,000 
health  warning  spots  In  response.  Some  of 
these  should  be  on  the  network  shows  where 
so  many  cigarette  advertisements  appear. 
To  enforce  compliance.  I  would  urge  the  FCC 
to  set  up  a  unit  to  report  on  failure  to  com- 
ply. And  I  trust  that  radio  and  television 
stations  will  report  the  volume  of  health 
warning  messages  they  carry  to  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  other  voluntary  agencies. 
I  would  also  vTrge  the  American  delegates, 
when  they  return  home,  to  organize  groups 
to  monitor  radio  and  television  staUons  to 
check  compliance  and  to  demand  It  and  com- 
plain to  the  FCC  If  it  is  found  wanUng.  This 
has  already  been  done  in  Denver,  and  perhaps 
elsewhere.  It  should  be  done  everywhere,  for 
I  believe  the  FCC  ruling  Is  one  of  the  most 
promising  developments  that  has  yet  oc- 
curred in  the  effort  to  acquaint  Amercans 
with  the  dangers  of  cigarette  smoking. 

There  has  been  some  speculation  that 
legislation  requiring  a  warning  in  advertis- 
ing wotild  build  compliance  with  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  Into  each  ad,  and  eliminate 
the  need  for  free  antlsmoklng  time.  I  do 
not  accept  that  Interpretation,  and  will  so 
state  in  Introducing  the  warning  legislation 
In  the  Senate.  The  warning  does  not  state 
the  case  against  cigarette  smoking.  Rather, 
It  contains  only  a  conclusion  that  smoking 
Is  harmful.  In  my  Judgment,  affirmative 
presentations  of  the  underlying  facts  would 
still  be  very  much  in  order. 

Let  me  say  one  more  word  about  cigarette 
advertising,  or  rather,  let  Emerson  Foote 
say  the  last  word,  since  he  puts  things  so 


well.  Here  is  what  he  wrote  me,  and  thla  Is 
the  entire  letter: 

"To  me,  the  situation  of  cigarette  adver- 
tising on  television  Is  like  this: 

1.  Television  advertising  encourages  peo- 
ple to  smoke  cigarettes. 

2.  Cigarettes  kill  people — in  large  numbers. 

3.  It  is  not  morally  Justifiable  to  encour- 
age people  to  kill  themselves. 

4.  Therefore,  cigarette  advertising  on  tele- 
vision should  be  banned." 

And  with  this  I  agree. 

Second,  what  Is  to  be  the  content  of  edu- 
cational efforts  against  smoking?  We  do  not 
yet  know  enough  about  what  techniques  are 
most  effective  In  convincing  young  people — 
and  their  parents — not  to  smoke.  You  must, 
therefore,  exchange  views  about  the  content 
of  educational  material,  about  how  to  con- 
duct withdrawal  clinics,  about  the  kind  of 
appeal  and  guidance  that  Is  effective.  That 
exchange  is  especially  important  because  of 
the  opportunity  presented  by  the  FCC  ruling. 
It  will  benefit  us  all. 

I  would  only  suggest  that  anti-smoking 
material  should  show  the  danger  Involved 
clearly  and  graphically,  and  with  all  the  in- 
genuity that  Mi^dlson  Avenue  uses  to  suggest 
that  smoking  Is  a  desirable  activity.  One 
suggestion  thaf'I  thought  appropriate  would 
place  the  tough,  rangy  man  with  the  tattoo 
on  his  hand  in  front  of  a  hospital  ward  and 
have  him  say.  "Tliis  is  Emphysema  country." 
Let  me  add  that  the  matter  of  education 
of  the  parents  is  important  not  Just  for 
their  health,  but  is  critical  if  we  are  to  have 
any  success  with  the  children.  For  if  the 
children  see  their  parents  and  teachers  smok- 
ing, efforts  to  convince  them  not  to  are  un- 
.^llkely  to  have  much  effect. 

Third,  what  is  the  role  of  the  various  in- 
Btitutions  in  our  society  in  discouraging 
smoking?  We  have  discussed  some  things  that 
government  might  do.  Should  the  govern- 
ment also  forbid  smoking  in  facilities — or 
parts  of  facilities—that  It  runs?  Should  pri- 
vate employers  take  similar  action?  Should 
health  agencies  expand  their  activities?  These 
are   all   questions  for   yoiir   consideration. 

I  recently  urged  those  airlines  In  the 
United  States  which  still  distribute  free  cig- 
arettes to  their  passengers  to  end  that  prac- 
tice. Are  their  other  ways  in  which  business 
could  indicate  Its  view  that  smoking  Is  haz- 
ardous? 

Fourth,  how  can  we  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  less  harmful  cigarettes?  We  must 
atKDve  all  be  careful  that  this  effort  does  not 
mislead  the  public.  For  it  is  all  too  likely 
that  the  ordinary  smoker  will  just  keep  on 
smoking,  content  in  the  belief  that  the  "safe" 
cigarette  is  Just  around  the  corner.  There  Is 
no  Bafe  cigarette,  and  there  is  none  foresee- 
able in  the  near  future.  The  public  must  not 
be  allowed  to  believe  otherwise. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  we  do  know  that  ciga- 
rettes with  less  tar  and  less  nicotine  are  less 
harmful.  Dr.  George  Moore  told  the  Senate 
C^ommerce  Committee  last  week  that  ciga- 
rettes with  less  than  15  milligrams  of  tar 
are  about  half  as  dangerous  as  the  average 
cigarette.  That  is  why  Senator  Magnuson's 
tar-nicotine  disclosure  bill  is  constructive. 
That  is  why  most  of  the  100  millimeter  ciga- 
rettes are  so  especially  dangerous,  and  should 
be  banned.  That  is  why  It  would  be  a  good 
Idea  to  put  a  red  circle  on  the  cigarette  to 
warn  the  smoker  when  the  high  tar  portion 
of  the  cigarette  has  been  reached;  even  more 
effective  would  be  an  altmilnum  overwrap 
which  would  snuff  out  the  cigarette  at  that 
point. 

And  that  is  why  I  will  introduce  a  third 
bill  tomorrow  to  establish  a  sliding  scale  tax 
on  cigarettes.  The  current  rate — $4  per  1,000 
cigarettes — would  remain  on  cigarettes  with 
less  than  10  milligrams  of  tar  and  .8  milli- 
grams of  nicotine.  Others  would  be  taxed  at 
higher  rates,  with  a  rate  of  $15  per  thousand 
Imposed  on  cigarettes  with  more  than  30 
milligrams  of  tar  or  1.6  milligrams  of  nico- 
tine. The  Roswell  Park  figures  show  that  18 


brands  would  fall  In  this  category,  as  wotild 
most  of  the  100  millimeter  cigarettes — new 
since  the  Roswell  Park  study  was  released. 
This  legislation  would  speed  the  develop- 
ment of  low  tar,  low  nicotine  cigarettes,  and 
enable  the  public  to  spot  the  more  danger- 
OHS  cigarettes   by  their  higher  prices. 

We  must  also  encourage  research  in  other 
ways  to  make  smoking  less  liarmful — and 
your  discussion  can  guide  such  a  program. 
The  questions  are  complex.  They  range  from 
the  possibiUty  of  usmg  different  portions  of 
the  tobacco  leaf  in  the  cigarette,  to  develop- 
ing different  ways  to  deliver  the  smoke  Into 
the  consumer's  system.  W'e  need  your  guid- 
ance on  all  of  them. 

Fifth,  since  thla  is  an  international  con- 
ference, I  urge  the  delegates  from  other  na- 
tions to  ask  us  whether  we  are  right  in  what 
we  do  about  cigarettes  in  your  countries. 
For  our  Department  of  Agriculture  still 
spends  over  $200,000  a  year  to  subsidize  the 
overseas  advertising  of  American  cigarettes. 
And  it  still  shows  abroad  a  Hollywood  pro- 
duced promotional  movie  for  US.  tobacco, 
while  other  government  agencies  campaign 
agairist  cigarette  smoking  here. 

None  of  these  are  easy  questions  to  answer: 
if  they  were,  you  would  not  be  here  today. 
Nor  will  the  effort  which  you  chart  this  week 
result  In  immediate  success — this  year  or 
next.  And  the  three  bills  which  I  shall  in- 
troduce tomorrow  may  not  be  enacted  right 
away.  For  the  industrj'  we  seek  to  regulate 
is  powerful  and  resourceful.  Each  new  effort 
to  regulate  will  bring  new  ways  to  evade,  Just 
as  the  television  advertising  ban  in  Britain 
brought  forth  an  intensified  coupon  war  to 
promote  smoking. 

Still,  we  must  be  equal  to  the  task.  For 
the  stakes  Involved  are  nothing  less  than  the 
lives  and  health  of  millions  all  over  the 
world.  But  this  is  a  battle  which  can  be 
won — and  with  the  commitment  that  Is  dem- 
onstrated by  this  conference;  with  the  com- 
mitment that  all  of  you  show  in  being  here 
and  in  your  work  at  home — I  know  it  is  a 
battle  which  will  be  won. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OF    1967— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    303    THROUGH    306 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  four 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  'H.R.  12080 1  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an 
increase  in  benefits  under  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  sys- 
tem, to  provide  benefits  for  additional 
categories  of  Individuals,  to  improve  the 
public  assistance  program  and  programs 
relating  to  the  welfare  and  health  of 
children,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     309 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  ic  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  12080,  supra,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1 967— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    3  07 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  title  VI  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
provide  an  annual  minimum  allotment  of 
$100,000  to  each  State  for  the  education 
of  handicapped  children. 

The  present  distribution  formula  un- 
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der  title  VI  la  based  solely  on  the  relative 
number  of  children  aged  3-21  In  each 
State, 

The  result  is  that  the  smaller  States  of 
the  Union — smaller  in  population — are 
barely  able  to  mount  even  a  basic  pro- 
gram of  special  education. 

For  example.  Alaska,  which  received  a 
scant  420,000  under  the  program  in  fiscal 
year  1967,  has  only  enough  Federal  funds 
to  send  consultants  to  local  schools  on  an 
occasional  basis.  Only  37  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children  were  helped  In  Alaska 
last  year;  more  than  1,400  went  unaided. 

It  is  true  that  the  larger  States  have 
many  more  handicapped  children  to  edu- 
cate. However,  every  State,  whatever  Its 
size,  has  certain  fixed  costs,  such  as  the 
salaries  of  a  minimum  number  of  special 
education  specialists,  which  the  present 
distribution  formula  does  not  even  begin 
to  meet. 

Each  State  should  be  provided  with 
enough  Federal  funds  to  reach  at  least  a 
minimum  number  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  help  them  become  productive 
members  of  society.  My  amendment 
would  do  this  by  insuring  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  funds  under  title  VI 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  In  the  record  a  State -by-State 
analysis  of  the  effect  of  my  amendment. 

The  P|IESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  analysis  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  307)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  analysis,  presented  by  Mr.  Orttxn- 
mc.  is  as  follows: 

ESTIMATED  STATE  ALLOTMENTS  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  89-10, 
AS  AMENDED,  TITLE  VI,  EDUCATION  OF  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968,  BASED  ON  APPROPRIA- 
HON  OF  VO.  000. 000 


Proposed  new 

formula 

Present 
formula 

United  States  and  outlyinf 
areas 

.      J20.000.000 

$20,000,000 

50  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia 

19.417.476 

383,100 
100,000 
150.789 
199,816 

1,608,557 
191,378 
247,871 
100,000 
493, 943 
457,850 
100.000 
100. OOO 
998.  886 
499,961 
290,420 
227,214 
342,138 
382.963 
103,296 
331,337 
502,695 
851,164 
370.758 
268.152 
430. 580 
100,000 
145,  892 
$100,000 
100,000 
581,547 
117,999 

1,564,079 
540.201 
100,000 

1.019.708 

19,417.476 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Calitornia 

393.727 

27,416 

154.971 

205. 359 

1,653,175 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

196.687 

254,747 
47,999 

Florida 

Gwr|)a 

Hamii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

ImUana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana         

507.645 

470,550 

77,930 

80.660 

1.026.593 

513,829 

298.476 

233,516 

351,528 

393,  536 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan       

106,161 
340, 528 
517,666 
874, 774 

Minnesota .. 

381,043 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

275,  590 
442,524 

77.«29 
149,939 
$29,596 

64.083 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

597, 679 

121,272 

New  York       

1,607,463 

North  Carolina 

555, 186 

North  Dakota 

75, 260 

miio 

1,047.994 

ESTiMATEDSTATE  ALLOTMENTS  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  89-10,  ing  thc  facilities.  In  my  own  State  of 

AS  AMENDED,  TITLE  VI,  EDUCATION  OF  HANDICAPPED  Maryland,    plans   have    been    approved 

CHILDREN,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968,  BASED  ON  APPROPRIA-  jjy  the  general  assembly  for  construction 

TION  OF  $20.000. 000-Continu.d ^j  g^  comprehensive  vocational  rehablli- 

Proposwi  new      Present  tation  Center  whlch,   when  completed, 

formula         formula  will  offer  a  host  of  new  opportLmlties  for 

— rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped.  The 

50  states  and  the  District  of  costs  for  Constructing  this  center  are  es- 

'^nil!"?'*"'^"'"'"'^                ■>it  i«         7^,7  <n:  timated  at  $6  million.  Since,  at  the  most, 

SregSr' :■:':::::         187.219         m.Vn  only  $4.5  mllllon  win  be  available  in  Fed- 

Pennsyivania... .\.       1.121,797       >'i"9i4  gral  fLmds  in  flscal  year  1968  for  con- 

soutiil'rXa ::::::::::      3??:??^      zK^  struction  of  facilities  throughout  the 

South  Dakota 100.000          78,312  United  States,  it  Is  obvious  that  Mary- 

]l"/^l^'^ 1072'706       iio2'46i  land  caruiot  rely  on  any  Significant  Fed- 
Utah. !  ;;.;;i;;!i;'^r.;!I        '111.109        'ii4;i9i  eral  assistance  for  this  vital  project.  But 

''e""0"f 442'985         455'273  ^^®  needed  expansion  of  rehabilitation 

wlfhlnVon :::;■."         303:234         3ii;646  services  win  be  impeded  in  Maryland  be- 

west Virginia 210,711         216,556  cause  of  the  absence  of  facilities,  even 

l,Z?.t iwooo         *l):m  though  Federal  funds  are  available  for 

District  of  Columbia 100,000          69.224  services  alone.  In  recent  testimony  be- 

^_^^^^  ^^_^^^^^^  fore  the  Select  Education  Suboommit- 

American  Samoa tee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 

canaizone.. isgiHi     ""Hk'Ha  ^^°^  "^^  Labor,  the  National  Rehabllita- 

Puefto  Rico.. ;;.;!. ".■.";.'.";  ^. tlon  Association  Indicated  that  Mary- 

virgin  Islands.. land's  dilemma  Is  shared  by  a  significant 

nimiber  of  States. 

'  3  percent  of  the  total  amount  for  50  States  and  the  District  of  j*  Virtwovor   a  Rfstta  ropro  nhip  frt  iisp  fnr 

Columbia  reserved  lor  outlying  areas,  the  balance  distributed  on  II,  nowever,  a  Otaie  were  aoie  UO  use  lur 

the  basis  of  3-21  population,  Apr.  1,  1%0.  with  a  minimum  of  construction  a  portion  Of  the  fimdS  Which 

Jiw.ooo.           ^^^^^^^^^^^^  are  now  allocated  to  it  for  provision  of 

services,  I  believe  that  significant  advan- 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  FA-  tages  to  the  handicapped  would  result. 

CILITY   CONSTRUCTION — AMEND-  I  am  not  suggesting  that  f imds  for  serv- 

MENT  ices  in  one  State  be  diverted  to  provide 

AMENDMENT  NO.  308  for  construction  of  facilities  in  another 

Mr   TYDINGtS.  Mr.  President,  among  State.  I  am  suggesting  that  each  State  be 

the  many  services  which  are  vital  for  given  some  discretion  so  that  it  can  use 

handicapped  persons,  none  is  more  im-  funds  for  construction  which  it  is  already 

portant  than  vocational  rehabilitation,  entitled  to  receive  under  Federal  pro- 

The   pride    and   sensf    of   self-reliance,  grams  for  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 

whlch  constructive  employment  brings.  Ices. 

is  a  necessary  part  of  rehabilitating  han-  That  Is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 

dicapped  persons.  With  support  provided  to  H.R.  8981,  the  Vocational  Rehabllita- 

under  a  series  of  Federal  laws.  State  and  tlon  Amendments  of  1967,  which  I  am 

local  governments  have  generally  done  an  submitting  today.  This  proposed  amend- 

outstandlng  job  in  providing  vocational  ment  would  permit  a  State  to  use  for 

rehabilitation  facilities  and  services,  and  construction  up  to  10  percent  of  the  funds 

I  believe  these  programs  should  be  con-  to  which  it  is  now  entitled  for  vocational 

tlnued  and  expanded.  rehabilitation  services.  This  amendment 

One  aspect  of  the  present  Federal  pro-  would  thus  retain  a  desirable  emphasis 

grams  for  vocational  rehabilitation  un-  on  the  provision  of  services  and  guard 

fortunately  impedes  needed  expansion,  against   the   possibUlty    that   excessive 

Of  tY"  funds  made  available  for  voca-  amounts  would  be  spent  for  highly  visible 

tional  rehabilitation,  a  disproportionate-  facility  construction  while  inadequate  at- 

ly  small  sum  is  provided  for  construction  t«ntlon  is  paid  to  provision  of  services 

of  new  facilities.  For  fiscal  year  1968.  for  within   that   facility.  This   amendment 

example,  the  Senate-approved  approprl-  would,  however,  give  necessary  flexibility 

atlons  bill  provides  $287  million  for  voca-  to  States  so  that  they  could  taUor  ex- 

tional  rehabilitation  services,  but  only  penditures  for  vocational  rehabilitation 

$4.85  million  for  construction  of  new  fa-  ^lore  closely  to  their  IncUvldual  needs.  I 

cilities.  The  House  version  of  this  appro-  urge  the  Senate  to  take  favorable  action 

prlatlons  bill  varies  onlv  sUghtly  from  o"  this  amendment, 

these  figures.  Under  a  1954  amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 

the  Congress  provided  that  funds  appro-  text    of    the    proposed    amendment   be 

prlated  for  services  could  also  be  spent  Printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

for  expansion,  remodeling,  or  alteration  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER,     The 

of  existing  bulldines.  But  new  construe-  amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 

tlon  of  facilities  remains  excluded  from  and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 

these  funds.  objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 

I  believe  that  this  rigid  separation  of  ^n  the  Record. 

funds  available   for  services,   including  The  amendment  (No,  308)  submitted 

modernization  of  existing  facilities,  and  by  Mr.  Tydings.  Is  as  follows: 

for  construction  of  new  facilities  is  un-  On  page  2,  after  line  22.  insert  the  foUow- 

deslrable.    In   many   States,    vocational  ing^ 

rehabilitation  programs  are  badly  hln-  "'c)  Section  2  of  such  Act  (29  u.s.c.  32) 

dered  by  the  absence  of  facilities.  It  is  Iti"";*^",  „*'"!;j^!^  ll  itH^fn^^"^"^^^^: 

Of  Uttle  ass^tance   to   those  States,   or  ^o^^ 'n'eVsubsec'Lr "^"°"  '"'>  ^'^ 

to    the   handicapped    persons    Uvlng    in  ••  7  d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 

them,   to   know   that  If   the  States  haul  during  any  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the 

facilities   they   could   obtain   significant  fiscal  year  which  ends  June  30.  1968,  to  any 

funds  for  services  or  even  for  remodel-  state  grants,  from  the  funds  made  available 
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for  such  year  pursuant  to  section  1(b)  (1).  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  costs  of  new  construc- 
tion of  public  workshops  and  vocational  re- 
habUltation  facilities  m  such  Stale,  except 
that  in  no  event  shall  the  aggregate  of  such 
grants  to  any  State  during  any  fiscal  year 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  allotment  (as 
determined  under  subsection  (an  of  such 
State  for  such  year.  A  grant  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  to  a  State  under  this 
subsection  only  upon  request  of  the  State 
agency  of  such  State,  and  any  such  grant  to 
a  State  shall  be  regarded  as  coming  from  the 
allotment  of  such  State  (as  determined  un- 
der subsection  (a) ) .  The  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  any  project  with  respect  to  which  a 
grant  is  made  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b).'" 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  UNIVERSAL 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  AT 
THE  POSTSECONDARY  LEVEL- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    310 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
the  fundamental  principle  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  without  regard  to 
financial  need  has  become  axiomatic  in 
the  American  society.  Yet,  while  none 
would  oppose  the  principle,  neither  have 
we  formulated  concrete  proposals  to 
achieve  this  avowed  objective. 

In  attempts  to  satisfy  the  Jetter  of  the 
principle,  without  satisfying  the  spirit, 
we  have  taken  tremendous  strides  for- 
ward in  improving  the  educational  op- 
portunities of  our  citizens.  We  have  de- 
veloped numerous  programs  of  scholar- 
ships, loans,  grants,  aid  to  institutions, 
work-study  arrangements — yet  we  have 
been  unwilling  to  make  the  ultimate 
commitment  of  resources  that  universal 
educational  opportunity  would  require. 

We  might  remember  in  the  formative 
years  of  this  Nation  the  U.S.  Congress 
enacted  a  comprehensive  system  of  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  during  a 
time  when  the  very  future  of  the  Nation 
was  insecure.  Yet,  the  greatest  physical 
asset  of  the  country — the  public  lands — 
were  pledged  to  insure  that  universal 
higher  education  would  be  available  at 
low  cost. 

Again,  at  the  end  of  World  War  n  and 
Korea,  this  Nation  took  the  daring  ac- 
tion of  committing  billions  of  dollars  to 
educating  our  veterans.  The  GI  bills  gave 
access  to  education  to  more  people  who 
used  it  more  effectively  in  a  concentrated 
period,  than  did  any  other  program  In 
the  history  of  this  country.  After  an  8- 
year  fight,  the  Congress  has  again  dem- 
onstrated its  wisdom  by  passing  the  cold 
war  GI  bill  to  provide  the  same  benefits 
to  the  veterans  of  the  cold  war.  and  only 
this  year  Congress  has  extended  the  cov- 
erage to  include  on-the-job,  on-the- 
farm,  and  flight  training. 

Inherent  in  all  of  these  programs  is  the 
principle  that  education  is  a  national  as- 
set which  provides  tremendous  returns 
if  the  adequate  investment  is  made  by  so- 
ciety. The  land-grant  colleges  have  pro- 
vided the  facilities  necessary  for  millions 
to  go  to  college.  The  World  War  n  and 
Korean  GI  bills  have  more  than  paid  for 
themselves  through  additional  taxes  paid 
by  the  veterans  earning  higher  Incomes. 

Education  cannot  be  viewed  as  the  am- 
bition of  an  Individual — education  is  the 
responsibility  of  society  to  its  people,  and 


opportunity  must  be  assured  without  re- 
gard to  the  financial  resources  of  the 
individual. 

It  disturbs  me  when  a  high-level  ad- 
visory panel,  called  upon  to  review  the 
financing  of  higher  education,  recom- 
mends that  educational  opportunity  be 
given  by  aslcing  the  less  affluent  to  sign 
a  life-indenture  in  return  for  the  privi- 
letie  of  educational  opportunity.  This  is 
precisely  what  the  recommended  loan 
programs  would  do,  as  a  student  paid 
back  a  percentage  of  his  Income  for  30 
years  after  graduation.  This  act  of  des- 
peration may  be  financially  sound,  but 
it  aims  at  the  lifeblood  of  educational 
opportunity. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  S.  1126,  which  would 
declare  as  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
universal  educational  opportunity  at  the 
postsecondary  level  be  made  available 
through  appropriate  governmental  as- 
sistance. My  bill  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  a  study,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  commission,  to  determine  the  alterna- 
tive plans  for  providing  universal  educa- 
tional opportunity.  Congressman  James 
ScHEUER,  of  New  York,  is  introducing  a 
companion  bill  in  the  House. 

This  great  Nation  has  the  resources 
to  make  the  substantial  investment  in 
universal  educational  opportunity  that 
is  demanded  by  the  rigors  of  the  world, 
for  it  is  an  Investment  in  the  young  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation,  who  are  our  future.  We 
cannot  remain  great  by  saddling  our 
young  people  with  a  lifetime  of  inden- 
tured service  through  payment  of  a  por- 
tion of  their  income.  Efficiency  demands 
that  a  comprehensive  plan  be  developed 
to  remove  economic  ability  from  educa- 
tional opportunity,  and  the  future  of  the 
Nation  demands  that  it  be  done  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
approprlatel>'  referred;  and,  v^ithout 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  cNo.  310)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows : 

On  page  46.  after  line  23,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"part  r STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  IN- 
TENT ON  APPROPRIATE  GOVERNMENTAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  CNIVERSAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPOR- 
TTTNmr  AT  THE  POSTSECONDARY  LEVEL;  DIREC- 
TTVE  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH,  EDtJCA- 
TION,  AND  WELFARE  TO  StrBMlT  A  PLAN  AND 
CONDUCT    A    STtTDY 

"SBC.  491.  It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
unlviersal  educational  opportunity  at  the 
postsecondary  level  be  made  available 
through  appropriate  governmental  assist- 
ance. 

"Sec  492.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  before  Au- 
gust 1,  1968,  submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan, 
or  alternative  plans,  for  providing  universal 
educational  opportunity  at  the  postsecond- 
ary level,  A  Commission  shall  be  established 
by  the  Secretary  t-o  assist  him  In  developing 
such  a  plan  or  plans.  It  shall  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Commission  to  conduct 
a  study  of  alternative  plans  for  providing 
financial  assistance  to  postsecondary  educa- 


tion. Such  plans  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to: 

"(1)  free  universal  educational  opportu- 
nity at  the  postsecondary  level  made  avail- 
able through  outright  grants  to  students  ca- 
to  Institutions  on  behalf  of  every  enrolled 
student; 

"(2)  various  systems  of  loans  to  students 
or  to  Institutions  on  behalf  of  enrolled 
students; 

••(3)  the  use  of  the  income  tax,  such  as 
thiGugh  credits  or  dsductior.s,  and  work- 
study  or  cooperative  education  systems: 

"(4)  existing  programs  of  public  and  pri- 
vate financial  assistance,  including  the  cold 
WS.T  GI  bin.  and  progranw  formerly  in  effect, 
including  the  World  War  II  and  Korean  Ol 
bills. 

"(b)  The  study  to  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
such  factors  as — 

"(li  the  actual  or  projected  coet-effectlve- 
ness  of  alternative  plans; 

"(2)  the  immediate  and  the  longrun  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  alternative  plans: 

"(3)  financial  and  social  implications  to 
Individual  students  participating  under  al- 
ternative plans; 

"(4)  institutional  implications  for  poet- 
secondary  education  or  training  faclUtlea  un- 
der alternative  plans. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  m  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  States  shall,  while  attending  meet- 
ings or  conferences  of  the  Commission  or 
while  otherwise  engaged  m  the  business  of 
the  Commission,  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  diem  (or.  if 
higher,  the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of 
such  service  for  grade  GS-18  In  section  5333 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code),  including 
traveltlme,  and  while  so  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  Commission  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  employed  Intermittently  In  the 
Government  service 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Commission  such  technical  as- 
sistance, and  to  make  available  to  It  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assistance  and 
such  pertinent  data  available  to  him,  as  the 
Commission  may  require  to  carry  out  Its 
functions. 

"Sec.  493.  All  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  and 
the  Commission  toward  the  end  of  assisting 
them  in  fulfilling  their  functions  established 
under  this  part." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  TMr.  HollingsI.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  1796  >  to  impose 
quotas  on  the  importation  of  certain  tex- 
tile articles,  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution  'S.  Res.  155) 
relating  to  a  stable  iJeace  In  the  Middle 
East. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    BABLER.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
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unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1637)  relating  to 
trial  by  Jury  of  the  issue  of  just  com- 
pensation in  TVA  land  condemnation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollujgs],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge], 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolma 
[Mr  Thurmond]  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  (S.  2127)  relating  to  emer- 
gency assistance  to  f\rst  processors  of 

*^°The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  September  12. 
1967  the  Vice  President  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 
3.  906.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Luis  Tapla 

Davlla;  .  _        » 

8.   1448.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Boy  a. 

Parlier;  and  ,  ,  n 

HR  9837.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1959,  a«  It  re- 
lates to  transportation  expenses  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 

that  on  today.  September  12,  1967.  he 

presented  to  the  President  of  the  Umted 

States  the  following  eruroUed  bills: 

8.  90«.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Tapla 

DavUa;  and  ,.  .,     ,  n„„   » 

S.  1448.   An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roy  A. 

Parker. 

McOEORGE  BUNDYS  CRITICISM  OF 
SUBCOMMITTEES    REPORT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
during  the  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  inserted  in  the  Record  a  most 
interesting  communication  which  had 
appeared  yesterday  morning  in  the 
Washington  Post,  signed  by  Mr.  Mc- 
George  Bundy.  criticizing  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  for  the  sum- 
maiy  report  which  it  issued  during  the 
recess.  That  report  recommended  unan- 
imously wider  air  action  against  North 
Vietnam.  ^    .      .  . 

Senator  McGes,  very  much  to  his 
credit  endorsed  the  careful  analysis  of 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  report 
contained  in  Mr.  Bundy's  oommunica- 
Uon.  and  indicated  his  agreement  that 
Mr.  Bundy  had  pretty  well  destroyed  the 
argument  of  the  subcommittee. 

It  would  obviously  be  redimdant  for 
''me  to  Introduce  again  today  Mr.  Bundy's 
communication,  but  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press my  strong  approval  of  much  of 
what  he  said  and  my  disapproval  of  a 
part  of  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Bundy  makes  It  clear  that  the  Pre- 


paredness Subcommittee  appealed  first 
not  to  evidence  but  to  authority.  They 
set  a  group  of  generals  and  admirals  up 
against  Secretary  McNamara,  and  they 
take  the  position  that  the  generals  and 
admirals  are  right,  and  that  Secretary 
McNamara  is  wrong  merely  because  the 
generals  are  military  men  or  profession- 
als and  Secretary  McNamara  is  a  civilian. 

As  Mr.  Bundy  points  out,  the  subcom- 
mittee does  not  demonstrate  the  military 
value  of  the  course  it  urges;  it  takes  it 
on  faith  merely  because  some  generals 
and  admirals  think  this  is  what  we  should 
do.  and  Secretary  McNamara  disagrees. 

Mr.  Bundy  further  points  out  that  in 
reaching  its  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations the  subcommittee  ignores  all 
political  and  diplomatic  considerations, 
and  all  risks  of  a  wider  confrontation; 
that  these  militarj-  considerations  are 
of  the  highest  importance  and  the  mat- 
ter should  be  decided  not  by  generals 
and  admirals  in  the  Armed  Forces  but 
by  civilians  charged  with  the  political 
direction  of  our  country.  In  this  regard 
I  think  Mr.  Bundy  is  clearly  correct. 

Third,  he  points  out  while  the  sub- 
committee gives  lip  service  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  civilian  control,  in  effect,  it  de- 
nies that  principle  and  turns  us  over  to 
the  unrestricted  judgment  of  generals 
and  admirals  who,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, are  running  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and,  quite  frankly,  not  running  it  quite 
well  in  terms  of  results. 

Finally,  Mr.  Bundy  points  out  that  the 
Senators  on  the  subcommittee  are  mov- 
ing onto  dangerous  ground  when  they 
suggest  that  the  course  chosen  by  the 
administration  has  increased  the  cost  of 
the  war  in  American  lives.  He  reiterates 
what  we  all  know:  that  the  President 
yields  to  no  one  in  the  depth  of  his  feel- 
ing for  those  whose  lives  are  at  risk  in 
Vietnam. 

He  points  out  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever,  but  merely  the  bald  assertions 
of  the  generals  and  admirals,  that  the 
restricted  character  of  the  war,  if  it  can 
still  be  called  restricted,  is  costing  Amer- 
ican lives.  In  fact,  whatever  evidence 
there  is.  is  to  the  contrary  because  the 
constantly  accelerated  bombing  is  cost- 
ing more  lives  ever>-  day.  In  these  four 
respects  I  think  Mr.  Bundy  is  correct. 

Now,  a  word  about  my  disagreement 
with  him. 

Mr.  Bundy  is  of  the  view  that  because 
there  is  no  hard  evidence  that  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  bombing  of  the  north  would 
lead  us  promptly  to  the  negotiating 
table,  we  should  not  consider  that  al- 
ternative. I  point  out  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  question  of  calculated  risk. 
It  is  perfectly  true  there  is  no  hard  evi- 
dence that  Hanoi  would  be  prepared  to 
accept  a  truce  or  that  the  Vietcong 
would  be  prepared  to  accept  a  truce  If  we 
were  to  unconditionally  terminate  the 
bombing  of  the  north.  Yet,  every  knowl- 
edgeable student  of  this  problem  who 
is  not  a  member  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, or  the  Department  of  Defense,  or 
a  general  or  admiral,  is  of  the  view  that 
there  will  be  no  end  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam untU  we  stop  the  bombing  of  the 
north.  They  base  it  on  what  they  know 
from  the  views  of  Hanoi,  what  they  know 
about  the  views  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 


Communist  China,  what  they  know 
about  the  views  of  the  leaders  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front. 

I  am  prepared  to  take  their  judgment 
and  suggest  that  as  a  matter  of  calcu- 
lated risk  we  should  immediately  and 
unconditionally  stop  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  I  believe  this  is  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  any  meaningful  ne- 
gotiations looking  toward  a  truce  and 
eventual  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the 
working  out  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 
In  this  regard  I  believe  Mr.  Bundy  is 
dead  wrong,  which  does  not,  however, 
detract  at  all  from  the  commendations 
I  would  give  him  for  the  four  points  he 
made  in  criticism  of  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


THE   JOHNSON   ADMINISTRATION 
FOCUS  ON  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
press  and  American  opinion  seeminglj' 
preoccupied  with  the  war  and  recent 
elections  in  Vietnam,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  overlook  the  very  significant  accom- 
plishments of  President  Johnson's  for- 
eign policy  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Vietnam  is  indeed  a  critical  area  for 
our  Nation.  Our  military  and  economic 
policies  are  bearing  fruit  there.  In  South 
Vietnam,  we  have  just  witnessed  the 
striking  climax  of  a  long  and  patient 
effort  by  the  United  States  to  help  con- 
stitutional democracy  emerge. 

But  Vietnam,  critical  as  it  is,  is  not  the 
whole  world.  Vietnam  cannot  and  should 
not  be  used  as  the  sole  yardstick  to  meas- 
ure the  success  of  the  total  Johnson 
foreign  policy. 

In  recent  months,  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration has  achieved  economic  and 
political  success  after  success  in  dealing 
vFith  world  problems.  I  believe  it  is  time 
to  put  these  achievements  in  perspective 
for  the  American  people. 

THE    RACE    rOR    NUCLEAR    CONTROLS 

On  August  24.  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  jointly  presented  a 
draft  nonproliferation  treaty  to  the  18- 
member  nation  Disarmament  Commit- 
tee in  Geneva,  in  a  joint  effort  to  stop 
the  dangerous  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

This  was  a  milestone  in  the  Johnson 
administration's  continuing  efforts  to 
hold  down  the  threat  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust. It  was  the  successful  conclusion 
of  a  year's  intensive  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  our  allies. 

This  draft  treaty  brings  within  our 
grasp  one  of  the  most  important  arms 
control  measures  yet  achieved  in  our  life- 
time— its  success,  thus  far.  must  be 
counted  as  a  milestone  in  Johnson  for- 
eign policy  achievements. 

rRZER    WORLD   TRADE    AND    U.S. 
PROSPERrrY 

After  more  than  4  years  of  unremitting 
effort,  the  Johnson  administration 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  the 
Kennedy  round  of  tariff  talks  which  will 
reduce  tariffs  on  world  trade  worth  about 
$40  billion  a  year. 

Concessions  made  by  our  major  trad- 
ing partners  will  offer  greatly  increased 
opportunities  for  American  products 
abroad. 

Nearly  $870  million  in  U.S.  agricultural 
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goods,  for  example,  ulU  be  favorably  af- 
fected by  tariff  concessions  made  on  such 
products  as  soybeans,  tobacco,  poultry, 
and  fruit. 

During  the  last  weeks  of  the  negotia- 
tions. President  Johnson  kept  in  close 
contact  with  his  negotiators,  and  person- 
ally guided  them  in  some  of  the  critical 
decisions  which  spelled  International 
approval. 

Not  only  was  this  a  tremendous  eco- 
nomic success  for  the  United  States,  but 
it  enhanced  our  international  reputation 
as  a  nation  which  sticks  to  its  commit- 
ments. 

Our  commitment  was  and  has  been 
freer  trade  and  the  reciprocal  reduction 
of  tariffs. 

The  success  of  the  Kennedy  round  was 
a  spectacular  Johnson  achievement  on 
the  world  scene,  and  will  enhance  world 
trade  for  years  to  come. 

TOWARD   AN    INTERNATIONAL   MONEY   SYSTEM 

The  recent  agreement  in  London  on 
the  creation  of  special  drawing  rights 
through  the  International  Monetarj' 
Fund,  is  one  of  the  most  significant  steps 
in  international  money  affairs  in  more 
than  20  years. 

As  the  driving  force  behind  these  ne- 
gotiations, the  United  States  has  now 
stimulated  the  development  of  a  truly 
modern  international  money  system;  a 
system  which  can  keep  pace  with  the 
increasing  demands  of  rapidly  increasing 
international  tiade. 

This  was  another  quiet  but  solid  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  plus  for  the  John- 
son administration. 

These  highlights  of  International 
achievement  are,  in  my  opinion,  sufBcient 
to  establish  the  lasting  worth  of  Presi- 
dent Johnsons  foreign  policies. 

Yet,  there  is  a  strong  personal  element 
in  the  President's  foreign  policy  which 
receives  too  little  attention,  and  whose 
benefits  are  felt  in  many,  many  positive 
ways. 

Vv'eek  after  week,  month  after  month, 
year  after  year.  President  Johnson  has 
brought  one  national  leader  after  an- 
other to  Washington  for  personal  talks — 
at  the  White  House  or  in  other  congenial 
surroundings.  The  results  have  been  im- 
mensely productive  in  cementing  bonds 
between  us  and  our  allies. 

The  most  recent  and  immensely  suc- 
cessful visits  were  those  of  Chancellor 
Kiesinger  of  Germany  and  the  Shah  of 
Iran. 

Going  back  a  full  year,  we  can  count 
the  official  visits  of  such  leaders  as 
President  Shazar  of  I.-^rael.  Prime  Min- 
ister Pearson  of  Canada.  President 
Marcos  of  the  Philippines,  President 
Senghor  of  Senegal.  Prime  Minister 
Souvanna  Phouma  of  Laos.  Prime  Min- 
ister Holt  of  Australia.  King  Bhumibol  of 
Thailand.  Prime  Minister  Ralvman  of 
Malaysia,  King  Hassan  of  Morocco. 
President  Diaz  Ordaz  of  Mexico.  Presi- 
dent Sunay  of  Turkey,  and  many  others. 

A  listing  of  the  ofRcial  and  informal 
\1sits  by  heads  of  state  and  prime  min- 
isters with  President  Johnson  during  the 
last  year,  is  a  record  of  heroic  effort  in 
personal  diplomacy. 

Who  is  to  say  that  the  personal  diplo- 
macy of  leaders  meeting  as  equals  in  a 
relaxed  and  informal  atmosphere  in 
Washington  is  not  equally  as  important 


as  world  conferences  and  international 
treaties? 

If  we  can  take  our  eyes  and  minds  off 
of  Vietnam  for  a  brief  time,  evaluate  the 
across-the-broad  positive  effects  of  the 
Presidents  policies  as  they  relate  us  to 
the  whole  world,  our  candid  conclusion 
must  be  that  the  United  States  stands 
strong  and  high  in  the  international 
arena  today. 

We  are  meeting  our  international  mili- 
tary commitments. 

We  are  pursuing  peace  through  every 
forum. 

We  have  pledged  our  resources  for 
world  economic  development. 

We  have  made  the  world  a  little  safer 
through  the  recent  United  States-Soviet 
summit  talks. 

We  have  brought  the  world  family 
closer  together,  politically,  economically, 
and  diplomatically. 

This  is  a  record  of  success.  It  reflects 
the  effective  initiatives  and  leadership  of 
the  President. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON    AND    EQUAL 
RIGHTS— A      RECORD     FOR     ALL 

AMERICANS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  30,  the  US.  Senate  made  history. 

By  an  overwhelming  vote  it  confirmed 
Thurgood  Marshall  as  the  first  Negro 
American  to  take  his  place  as  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

That  historic  vote  reflected  credit  on 
the  nominee,  on  the  Senate,  and  on  the 
mr-n  who  placed  Justice  Marshall's  name 
in  nomination — President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

The  nomination  of  the  first  Negro 
Supreme  Court  Justice  was  not  an 
isolated  civil  rights  act  by  President 
Johnson. 

It  was  another  graphic  illustration  of 
the  forward-looking  human  rights  and 
equal  opportunity  policies  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  pursued  with  vigor  and 
commitment  since  his  first  days  In  the 
Presidency. 

Neither  external  wars,  nor  Internal 
civil  disorders,  nor  political  attacks 
should  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  estab- 
lished fact  that  human  rights  and  human 
opportunity  programs  for  minority 
groups  have  moved  further  and  more  suc- 
cessfully under  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  than 
under  any  President  since  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Some  say  that  the  time  of  civil  rights 
had  arrived  in  1964:  that  it  was  a  cer- 
tainty that  a  comprehensive  civil  rights 
act  would  be  enacted. 

Yet.  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  would 
not  have  become  law  If  President  John- 
son had  not  given  his  unswerving  pubhc 
and  private  commitment  to  it. 

We  must  not  forget  or  downgrade  the 
dramatic  results  which  this  act  has  had 
in  halting  discrimination  in  publicly 
supported  programs,  in  increasing  em- 
ployment opportunity  for  minorities,  In 
strengthening  the  Government's  hand  in 
pursuing  the  desegregation  of  educa- 
catlonal  facilities. 
And  the  record  goes  far  beyond  that. 
For  too  many  years,  voting  privileges 
protected  by  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  were  observed 
only  in  the  breach  for  Negro  citizens. 


But  It  was  President  Johnson  and 
many  of  his  supporters  in  this  Congress 
who  in  1965  made  the  right  to  vote  a 
reaUty  for  all  Americans.  More  than 
600.000  Negroes  in  the  South  have  al- 
ready joined  the  voting  rolls  for  the  first 
time  since  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965. 

For  too  many  years  the  Nation  watched 
as  the  gap  between  the  affluent  and  the 
poor  grew  in  America. 

We  watched  as  the  central  cities 
deteriorated;  as  urban  education  de- 
clined; and  along  with  it,  housing,  Job 
opportunity,  health,  and  other  public 
services. 

We  found  ourselves  faced  with  two 
Americas — one  affluent  and  mostly  white; 
one  poor  and  mostly  Negro. 

We  talked  about  opporttmlty.  We 
planned.  But  national  action  came  only 
when  the  Johnson  administration  de- 
clared a  national  war  on  poverty — a 
war  against  the  poverty  of  hopele.ssness. 
against  the  poverty  of  joblessness, 
against  the  miseries  and  indignities  of 
being  a  minority  and  not  having  enough 
money  to  participate  in  this  great  and 
prosperous  society  of  ours. 

We  have  not  licked  poverty  today. 
Everyone  is  not  a  member  of  the  middle- 
class.  Everyone  does  not  have  two  cars 
or  a  house  in  the  suburbs. 

But  in  4  short  years,  the  war  a.galnst 
poverty — the  Johnson  war  against  pov- 
erty— has  moved  a  million  people — many 
of  them  Negroes  and  other  minorities — 
out  of  dejjendence  to  self-sufficiency. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  have  been  trained  in  new  skills. 
Millions  of  schoolchildren  use  new 
books,  have  additional  teachers,  receive 
added  academic  and  vocational  stimula- 
tion through  funds  voted  for  the  John- 
son Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Millions  of  older  people — many  of  them 
minorities — have  been  freed  from  the  fi- 
nancial tyranny  of  ill  health  because  of 
the  Johnson  medicare  program. 

Long  before  the  recent  riots  and  dis- 
turbances, this  administraiion  sent  to 
the  Congress  the  programs  known  as 
model  cities  and  rent  supplements. 

There  were  those  who  said — at  that 
time  and  later — that  this  was  too  much 
for  Government  to  invest  in  urban  areas. 
And  the  programs  were  cut;  rent  supple- 
ments was  left  a  bleeding  casualty;  and 
model  cities  became  a  shadow  of  itself. 
But  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee — true  to  its 
statesmanship  and  \1sion — saw  fit  to  do 
the  right  thing  for  the  cities.  It  restored 
the  entire  rent  supplement  appropria- 
tions. It  voted  $537  million  for  the  Na- 
tion's model  cities  program.  It  did  this 
because  it  knew  the  President  was  right, 
and  because  it  knew  that  recent  nots 
were  a  symbol  of  how  badly  our  cities 
need  comprehensive  Federal  aid  and 
assistance. 

Looking  back  on  the  great  Johnson 
record  in  human  rights  and  human  op- 
portimity.  some  are  tempted  to  ask:  Can 
we  do  more?  Must  we  do  more?  And  the 
answer  is  yes. 

We  must  now  make  equal  opportunity 
in  housing  a  national  policy  and  not 
just  a  national  slogan  by  passing  the 
President's'^pen  housing  bill. 
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We  must  Insure  the  protection  of  civH 
rights  workars — not  agitators — fighting 
to  protect  the  freedom  and  opportunity 
we  all  cherish. 

We  must  strengthen  the  enforcement 
capabilities  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 

We  must  pass  measures  which  make 
Juries  more  representative  of  the  citi- 
zenry in  whose  name  they  speak  for 
Justice. 

And  we  must  approve  by  large  margins 
the  Magna  Carta  for  urban  America  now 
before  us. 

Any  Senator  who  has  shared  in  the 
passage  of  the  programs  I  have  enumer- 
ated, should  be  proud  that  when  he  was 
called  to  act.  he  did  act. 

The  Johnson  record  on  civil  rights,  on 
equal  opportunity,  on  helping  those  who 
can  least  help  themselves  on  rebuilding 
our  cities,  is  a  record  any  leader  should 
be  proud  to  stand  on.  run  on,  and  to  ask 
the  American  people  to  support  with 
their  vote. 

No  rewriting  of  history;  no  riots  or 
disturbances;  no  military  commitment 
abroad;  no  amount  of  partisan  snlpxing 
can  alter  the  fact  that  Lyndon  Johnson, 
of  Texas  is  the  foremost  human  rights 
President  of  this  century. 

I  am  proufkto  be  a  member  of  his 
party  and  count  myself  as  one  of  his 
troops  ready  to  do  battle  for  human  dig- 
nity, for  economic  opportunity,  and  for 
that  flrst-class  American  citizenship  we 
all  revere. , 

CAUSES  OF  POLLUTION   IN  NORTH 
BRANCH  OF  POTOMAC  RIVER 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
with  interest  the  editorial  entitled 
"Potomac  Cleanup,"  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  1.  The 
editorial  commented  on  a  report  by  Mr. 
Ellery  R.  Fosdick  on  the  causes  of  pol- 
lution in  the  north  branch  of  the  Poto- 
mac River. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  of  which  I  am  the  chainnan, 
is  familiar  with  Mr.  Posdick's  qualifica- 
tions. He  has  ably  served  the  committee 
for  several  years  as  a  consultant  on 
water  matters.  I  hope  that  his  sugges- 
tions toward  restoring  clean  waters  to 
the  Potomac  will  bear  fniit. 

I  am  also  hopeful  of  progress  toward 
a  Potomac  Valley  Park. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Potomac  Clkanttp 

Tbe  canacs  of  pollution  In  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Potomac  River  in  Maryland.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia  are  brought  Into 
sharp  focus  m  a  report  by  Ellery  R.  Fosdick. 
consulting  engineer,  for  the  National  Parks 
Aasoclatlon.  Mr.  Poedlck  found  the  North 
Branch  fouled  by  acid  mine  drainage,  efflu- 
ent from  Westemport  and  two  large  indus- 
trial plant*  and  Inadequately  treated  sew- 
age from  Cumberland  and  many  other  com- 
munltleo.  The  techniques  for  rescuing  the 
ttream  from  Its  poisons  are  well  Aiown.  but 
little  has  been  done  because  people  have 
supposed  that  the  cheapest  way  to  dispose  of 
their  flltb  was  to  dump  it  Into  the  river. 

"The  water  and  beds  In  some  of  these 
streams."  Mr.  Fosdick  reports,  "are  discolored, 
and  no  flsh  can  Uve  In  them,  and  they  are 


unfit  for  recreation  and  water  supply."  A 
pulp  mill  and  paper  plant  add  suspended 
solids  to  the  water  and  various  chemicals 
which  give  the  effluent  Its  reddish-brown 
color.  Most  of  the  cities  and  towns  on  the 
North  Branch  provide  little  or  no  treatment 
for  their  sewage  before  dumping  It  into  the 
river  or  one  of  Its  branches.  Cumberland  and 
Keyser  ( West  Virginia  i  are  the  only  cities  In 
the  North  Branch  drainage  basin  that  have 
acquired  even  primary  sewage  treatment 
facilities. 

Fortunately,  some  first  steps  toward  clean- 
ing up  the  North  Branch  are  being  taken. 
The  three  states  involved  have  submitted  to 
the  Interior  Department  water  quality 
standards.  If  these  do  not  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Water  Quality  Act,  the 
Secretary  will  fix  his  own  standards.  Com- 
munities on  the  North  Branch  will  have  to 
provide  sewage  treatment  facilities.  Operators 
of  mines  will  doubtless  be  required  to  control 
acid  mine  drainage.  Mr.  Posdlck  concludes 
that  the  substantial  cost  of  re-covering  aban- 
doned strip  mines  and  sealing  abandoned  un- 
derground mines  have  to  be  borne  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  states.  He  also 
reports  that  construction  of  the  propKDsed 
Bloomlngton  reservoir  Is  not  essential  for 
the  dilution  of  polluted  water  and  that  the 
funds  could  be  better  spent  to  keep  acid 
mine  drainage  out  of  the  North  Branch. 

This  thoughtful  study  calls  for  action  on 
many  fronts.  It  Is  a  national  disgrace  that  any 
part  of  the  Potomac  should  be  so  fouled  as  to 
be  unfit  for  human  use  and  enjoyment.  We 
have  had  long  decades  of  neglect  and  Intensi- 
fied jx)Ilutlon.  Now  It  Is  time  not  only  to 
arrest  the  process  but  also  to  move  In  with 
vigor  to  undo  the  damage  that  has  been 
wrought. 


THE  VIETNAM   ELECTIONS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
critics  who  saw  fit  to  criticize  the  con- 
duct of  the  recent  Vietnam  elections-^ 
before  the  elections  were  even  held — are 
now  trying  to  recoup  their  own  credi- 
bility with  the  public  by  dismissing  the 
elections  as  meaningless. 

As  Columnist  Roscoe  Drummond  noted 
recently : 

You  can  Imagine  what  the  critics  of  United 
States  policy  would  be  writing  if  only  38 
percent  of  the  eligible  voters  had  gone  to  the 
polls  Instead  of  a  massive  83  peacent;  or  what 
they  would  be  writing  If  even  one  of  the  22- 
man  United  States  observer  team  had  called 
the  voting  fraudulent  or  If  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  had  repudiated  General  Thleu 
and  General  Ky. 

I  think  we  can  all  be  heartened  by  the 
general  fairness  and  responsibility  with 
which  the  election  was  handled  under 
the  very  difficult  circumstances  of  the  on- 
going struggle  to  resist  the  aggression 
from  the  north. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
Mr.  Drummond's  observations  on  the 
Vietnam  election. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sept. 

11,  19671 

Vietnam-Forward  Motion' 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

W^ASHtNGTON. — Crltlcs  of  the  United  States 
policy  In  Vietnam,  most  of  whom  predicted 
that  elections  would  never  take  place,  are 
now  dismissing  them  as  meaningless. 

A  striking  example  of  this  Is  the  column 
written  by  Tom  Wicker.  Washington  bureau 
chief  of  the  New  York  Times,  the  day  after 


the  voting.  His  thesis  is  that  nothing  impor- 
tant had  happened  and  that  on  balance,  "It 
Is  hard  to  know  how  many  steps  have  been 
taken  forward  and  how  many  backward." 

You  can  Imag^lne  what  the  critics  of  United 
States  policy  would  be  writing  If  only  38  per 
cent  of  the  eligible  voters  had  gone  to  the 
polls  Instead  of  a  massive  83  percent;  or  what 
they  would  be  writing  If  even  one  of  the 
22-man  United  States  observer  team  had 
called  the  voting  fraudulent  or  If  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  had  repudiated  General 
Thleu  aijid  General  Ky. 

CAINS  FROM  ELECTIONS 

The  fact  Is  that  South  Vietnam  In  orderly, 
honest,  and  free  elections  has  taken  a  long 
step  toward  nationhood  and  Its  outlook  Is 
visibly  improved. 

No  objective  person  will  suggest  that  the 
successful  elections  mean  that  the  future  is 
assured  or  that  the  newly  elected  government 
will  do  everything  well,  or  that  the  Viet  Cong 
will  quickly  accept  the  verdict  ^d  stop  fight- 
ing. 

But  the  gains  which  stem  from  the  elec- 
tions, in  which  a  22  percent  higher  ratio  of 
the  voters  went  to  the  polls  In  Vietnam  at 
the  height  of  the  war  than  voted  for  presi- 
dent In  the  United  Sutes  in  1964.  are  many 
and  significant: 

1 — South  Vietnam  now  has  a  government 
of  Its  own  choosing  and  will  be  ruled  by  a 
popularly  elected  president  and  parliament. 

2 — It  now  has  a  legitimate  government 
which  can  speak  authoritatively  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  and  which  is  In  a 
position  to  earn  the  loyalty  and  confidence  of 
the  nation. 

3— With  11  candidates  In  the  field.  General 
Thleu  won  by  a  substantial  plurality;  he 
received  more  than  t^^ice  as  many  votes  as 
his  nearest  competitor  and  nearly  as  many 
votes  as  the  next  three  leading  contenders 
combined. 

OVERWHELMING   UNITY 

4 — Contrary  to  some  headlines,  the  voting 
demonstrated  the  overwhelming  unity  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  toward  saving  their  na- 
tion from  being  overrun  by  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Viet  Cong.  The  tendency  of  some 
commentators  Is  to  concentrate  on  the  17 
percent  of  the  vote  which  went  to  the  most 
far-out  advocate  of  peace-at-almost-any- 
pnce.  He  was  Truong  Dinh  Dzu.  Since  every 
other  presidential  candidate  supported  the 
continuance  of  the  war  until  freedom  is  as- 
sured, this  suggests  that  83  percent  opposed 
peace-at-any-price.  I  would  call  that  a  de- 
cisive popular  verdict  to  put  freedom  ahead 
of  capitulation. 

5 — The  new  government  should  be  able 
to  conduct  the  war  more  effectively  since  the 
elected  officials  can  devote  themselves  to  run- 
ning the  government,  leaving  the  military 
less  encumbered  with  p>olltical  duties. 

6 — The  possibility  of  settlement  by  nego- 
tiation Is  improved.  There  are  two  reasons. 
The  popular  strength  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, which  now  has  a  sturdy  base,  shot"- 
that  the  Viet  Cong  are  not  fighting  against 
a  clique  but  against  the  overwhelming  will 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  The  VC  may 
be  persuaded  that  the  Saigon  government  Is 
here  to  stay  and  conclude  that  It  cannot  be 
overthrown  by  force. 

Second.  President-Elect  Thleu  can  now 
offer  to  negotiate  with  Hanoi  and  the  VC 
from  strength  and  will  undoubtedly  do  so 
In  the  near  future.  He  will  have  the  support 
of  the  United  States  In  such  an  offer  and 
then  the  decision  will  be  Hanoi's — whether  to 
make  peace  or  continue  the  fighting  in  the 
hope  that  the  United  States  will  weary  and 
withdraw. 

MEANINOrTJL   ELECTION 

Was  the  election  really  fair?  The  observer- 
team  said  yes,  that  the  precautions  against 
fraud  were  even  more  thorough  than  In  the 
United  States.  But  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy  said 
before  the  elections  that  he  would  prefer  to 
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rely  on  the  Judgment  of  the  American  cor- 
respondents on  the, spot.  Here  U  their  ver- 
dict; 

"A  pool  of  12  reporters  from  American  news- 
papers, who  had  studied  the  voting  through- 
out the  country,  concluded  that  the  election 
had  been  conducted  honestly." 

The  Vietnam  elections  were  not  meaning- 
less; they  were  meaningful. 


IMPERSONAL,  COMPUTERIZED  TAX 
COLLECTION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
we  get  more  and  more,  newer  and  newer 
gadgets  all  the  time,  but  how  many  of 
them  add  one  iota  to  human  happiness? 

One  of  the  newest  gadgets  of  which 
the  U.S.  Government  seems  to  be  proud- 
est is  its  automated,  computerized  tax- 
collecting  machine. 

Somewhere  in  West  Virginia  is  a  mon- 
ster computer  that  is  attempting— and  I 
stress  "attempting" — to  digest  the  Fed- 
eral tax  problems  of  200  million  Amer- 
icans. According  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  it  is  the  greatest  inno- 
vation since  sliced  bread. 

I  wonder. 

In  the  first  place,  the  monster  com- 
puter appears  to  make  an  Incredible 
number  of  errors;  and  once  they  are 
made,  It  seems  incapable  of  correcting 
these  errors. 

Second,  have  you  ever  tried  corre- 
sponding with  an  IBM  machine?  It  can- 
not be  done. 

Last,  but  not  least,  Mr.  President,  have 
you  ever  tried  to  decipher  one  of  the  com- 
puter print-outs  that  IRS  sends  to  all  of 
us?  If  we  knew  every  section  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  by  heart,  have  an 
engineering  degree  from  MIT,  have  spent 
4  years  in  the  Army  decoding  section,  we 
might  have  a  chance. 

To  illustrate  the  human  side  of  this 
inhuman  machine,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Portland, 
Maine,  Press  Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Pensioner  Complains  of  IRS  Harassment 

Editor  of  the  Press  Herald:  The  Con- 
stitution on  which  our  country  Is  founded 
promises  that  all  men  are  free  and  equal 
and  entitled  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Today  we  may  ask  what  freedom,  what 
happiness?  We  are  llrtng  under  a  dictator- 
ship as  cruel  as  any  in  history. 

Here  Is  one  small  example:  The  writer  Is 
78  years  of  ag5,  seriously  111.  and  barely  ex- 
isting on  a  small  pension  to  which  she  con- 
tributed during  her  working  years.  At  the 
proper  time  and  with  a  real  effort  she  filed  an 
Income  tax  report.  No  comment  having  been 
received  from  Internal  Revenue,  she  assumed 
the  report  was  accepted.  Then  several  months 
later,  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  came  a  bill 
on  an  IBM  form  billing  her  for  a  ridiculous 
amount  of  tax  plus  interest,  with  payment 
demanded  within  20  days.  Imagine  the  shock. 

This  bill  was  returned  to  Internal  Revenue 
with  an  explanation  that  no  exemptions  had 
been  credited.  There  was  no  reply  to  this. 
A  second  time  a  bill  came  with  more  Interest 
added.  Again  the  writer  asked  that  correc- 
tion be  made.  No  reply.  When  the  third  bill 
came  the  matter  was  taken  to  a  lawyer  who 
filed  an  amended  report. 

Now  comes  a  blast  from  Augusta  headquar- 
ters threatening  to  put  a  Uen  on  any  and  all 
propwrty.  That  means  the  little  home  which 


was  to  provide  shelter  for  the  reclining  years. 
This  amounts  to  persecution. 

Again  we  ask  "what  freedom,  what  happi- 
ness?" 

What  rights  have  poor  slobs  like  us^? 

We  want  to  know.  ' 

Mart  S.  Sfxax. 

Friendship. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr,  President, 
regardless  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
this  particular  case,  I  do  know  that  there 
must  be  some  better  way  to  deal  with 
American  taxpayers  than  the  current, 
de-personalized,  implacable  computer 
system  being  devised  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service. 

It  may  make  work  for  the  tax  collec- 
tors a  bit  easier,  but  it  surelj'  Is  hard  on 
200  million  Americans. 


THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  individual  views 
which  I  have  submitted  for  inclusion  In 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  on  S.  1545  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  individ- 
ual views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Individual  Views  or  Senator 
Robert  P.  Griffin 

While  I  voted  to  report  the  bill.  S.  1545.  I 
believe  Title  II  should  be  stricken  and  re- 
ferred back  to  the  Committee  for  appropriate 
hearings  and  study.  In  addition.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  several  of  the  programs  author- 
ized by  this  legislation  would  operate  more 
effectively  if  certain  amendments  were 
adopted  on  the  floor. 

A.    JOB    CORPS 

It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that  some  of  the 
criticisms  directed  at  this  part  finally  have 
been  recognized,  and  revisions  are  being 
made.  This  bill  tightens  the  administration 
of  the  Job  Corps  program,  pro%'ldes  specifi- 
cally for  urban  skill  centers,  and  Improves 
the  machinery  for  follow  up  and  Job  place- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  the  Job  Corps  shotild  be 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Education  In- 
stead of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Such  a  transfer  would  help  to  eliminate  areas 
of  overlap  between  Job  Corps  and  other 
vocational  education  programs  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

It  is  worth  noting  that,  at  present,  the 
bulk  of  the  Job  Corps  training  effort  Is  in 
its  28  urban  centers;  and  that  20  of  those 
centers— more  than  "0  percent  of  the  total — 
are  run  by  private  enterprise,  under  con- 
tract with  OEO.  A  study  made  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment.  Manpower,  and 
Poverty  as  a  part  of  Its  1967  review  of  the 
war  on  poverty  Indicates  that  private  enter- 
prise is  generally  doing  a  better  Job  than 
non-profit  organizations  In  operating  centers 
and  training  enroUees.  The  record  would 
seem  to  Justify  an  expansion  of  the  prac- 
tice of  contracting  with  private  firms  for 
the  operation  of  Job  Corps  centers, 

I  alFO  believe  that  more  involvement  by 
the  States  would  be  desirable.  The  manda- 
tory language  of  section  114  of  the  pending 
bill  is  a  move  In  that  direction.  Ab  consul- 
tant Sar  A.  Levitan  has  pointed  out  (Levl- 
tan,  "Can  the  War  on  Poverty  Rise  Above 
Partisan  Politics."  dally  Ccrrig.  Rec,  Aug.  8, 
1967,  A4024  and  A4025I  : 

"The  Job  Corps  has  not  sufficiently  uti- 
lized the  educational  and  vocational  capa- 
bilities cf  states.  It  could  liave  avoided  a 
great  many  problenus  If  state  agencies  had 
been  drawn  Into  the  administration  of  cen- 
ters 


"Tbe  data  developed  by  the  Job  Corps  Indi- 
cate that  some  conservation  centers  in  par- 
ticular do  a  poor  educational  job.  The  situa- 
tion may  be  corrected  by  turning  these 
centers  over  to  the  state  educational  agen- 
cies. .  .  ." 

Secuon  108ib)  of  the  pending  bill  expressly 
authorizes  the  use  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies, vocational  institutions  and  technical 
institutes.  This  provision  contains  significant 
potential  for  re-establishing  a  more  appro- 
priate Federal-local  balance. 

In  1964.  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  Joined  in  minority  views  when 
the  original  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  was  reported  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Educauon  and  Labor.  In  those  views.  Dr. 
Urie  Bronfenbrenner,  a  distinguished  psy- 
chologist and  professor  of  the  Departments  of 
Psychology  and  of  Child  Development  and 
Family  Relationships  ol  CorneU  Cmverslty. 
was  quoted  as  follows  (H.  Rept.  No.  1458,  88th 
Cong.  2d  Sess..  71)  : 

"Unless  the  young  person  Is  trained  In  a 
Job  which  Ills  home  community  can  use.  un- 
less he  has  learned  patterns  of  social  and 
civic  behavior  which  are  appropriate  to  that 
commumty.  and  unless  that  community  Is 
prepared  to  accept  him  In  a  new  and  more 
positive  role,  the  young  person  will  return 
only  to  be  pushed  back  into  the  part  in 
which  he  was  formerly  cast — the  social 
misfit." 

We  added,  "The  neeed  is  to  equip  these 
young  people  to  cope  with  their  community: 
the  need  is  not  to  equip  them  to  commune 
with  nature  " 

During  the  past  three  years  painful  ex- 
perience has  Indicated  the  validity  of  that 
point.  Clearly,  community  coordination  Is 
essential  to  a  program  designed  to  enable 
youths  to  Join  the  community, 

B.    Tl'i'LE   I— B 

The  1967  amendments  would  place  Title 
I-B  under  a  "prime  sponsor"  which.  In  most 
Instances,  would  be  the  Community  Action 
Agency  established  under  Title  II.  The  CAA 
Is  "encouraged"  to  use  public  and  private 
organizations  as  delegate  agencies,  to  Include 
the  poor  In  planning,  in  the  conduct  and 
administration  of  programs,  and  also  to  pro- 
vide maxlmtim  employment  and  training  op- 
portunities for  such  persons.  The  original 
Title  I-B  was  the  "Neighborhood  Youth 
Cori>s,"  limited  to  persons  In  the  9th  to  12th 
grades.  As  revised,  the  Part  combines  a  series 
of  work  and  training  programs  for  persons 
age  16  and  over  and  an  array  of  other 
enumerated  "si>eclal  programs"  oriented  to 
the  employment  of  persons  of  all  ages.  It 
adds  a  program  for  areas  of  concentrated 
unemployment  and  a  private  employer  In- 
centive program.  The  CAA  is  directed  to  pro- 
vide systematic  planning  and  linkage  (In 
section  121(C)  ) . 

I  am  concerned  that  the  task  of  coordina- 
tion, as  well  as  the  administration  of  such 
i  conglomeration  and  prollferatipn  of  pur- 
poses, participants  and  special  activities,  will 
overwhelm  the  administrative  capacities  of 
CA.^'s;  some  of  them  have  not  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  past  as  models  of  admin- 
istrative efficiency. 

In  the  1964  minority  views,  discussing  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  we  warned  (H. 
Rept.  No.  1458,73)  : 

■■Ac-  with  the  Job  Corps'  proptosal,  the  con- 
tribution. If  any,  that  this  program  will 
make  toward  equipping  young  people  for 
employment  Is  highly  questionable.  Having 
recently  approved  a  vocational  work-study 
program  for  youth  in  this  age  group,  and 
having  expanded  the  Manpower  Act  to  assist 
the  same  individuals.  Congress  should  place 
its  reliance  upon  these  established  Federal 
activities  rather  than  embarking  upon  new, 
costly.  Ill-considered  efforts  which  would 
only  compete  with  and  confuse  the  existing 
programs  " 

Unfortunately,  subsequent  event*  have 
borne  out  the  accuracy  of  that  warning.  A 
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Subcommittee  publication  entitled  •Emer- 
gency Employment  Act — Background  In- 
formation" states  (Mangura,  "The  Need  for 
an  Employment  Guarantee,"  131)  : 

•NYC  I  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps]  and 
Job  Corps  graduates  face  the  same  Job  mar- 
kets Bilter  leaving  the  programs  that  they 
faced  before,  one-half  of  the  public  assist- 
ance recipients  who  enter  work  experience 
and  training  program  return  to  public  as- 
sistance when  they  leave  It  " 

A  private  survey  recently  revealed  that 
only  385  percent  of  out-of-school  NYC  en- 
roUees  return  to  school,  receive  additional 
training  or  are  employed  after  completing 
the  propam.  ( •'Youth  and  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty." prepared  for  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  29.) 

Indeed,  as  it  Is  operated,  the  prime  func- 
tion of  the  NYC  may  be  merely  that  of  an 
"aging  vat  ■  to  tide  teenagers  over  until  they 
are  able  to  apply  for  •real"  Jobs.  While  this 
limited  function  may  have  some  merit,  the 
NYC  experience  could  be  far  more  meaning- 
ful If  the  NYC  program  measured  up  to  Its 
Initial  purpose — to  enable  participants  to 
attend  school  or  to  help  them  ••develop  their 
maxlmtim  occupational  potential."  (Section 
lia  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.) 

The  ln-8chool  Title  I-B  program  was  de- 
signed as  an  educational  training  and  In- 
come maintenance  program.  In  my  view,  this 
educational  program  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Office  of  Education  tmd  administered 
In  coordination  with  other  work-study  pro- 
grama.  Such  a  transfer  would  help  preserve 
the  original  purpose  of  the  section,  reduce 
overlapping  and  dupUcltous  efforts,  and 
would  assure  that  contracts  with  school  sys- 
tems would  be  made  through  the  Office  of 
Education. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  the  out-of- 
scbool  Title  I-B  program  should  be  trans- 
ferred to.  and  administered  by.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  That  Department  would 
then  be  In  a  position  to  bring  these  pro- 
grams Into  cloeer  coordination  with  other 
Job  training  programs — programs  which  are 
more  closely  related  to  the  needs  of  the  Job 
market. 

The  Isolation  of  Youth  Corps  programs 
from  "real"  Jobs  could  well  explain  the  dlfB- 
culty  experienced  In  some  cities  In  recruit- 
ing enrollees.  Understandably,  eligible 
youths  see  little  future  In  devoting  them- 
selves to  morale-deflating,  make-«ork  proj- 
ects. As  the  Subcommittee's  p»bllcatlon 
points  out  (Mangum,  131  at  133)  : 

"The  assumption  that  the  out-of-school, 
out-of-work  youth  Is  eager  for  steady,  low- 
wage,  low  prestige  Job  clashes  with  experi- 
ence." 

The  committee  added  $10  million  to  the 
Title  I-B  authorization  for  pUot  projects  In 
which  OEO  woiUd  p>rovlde  Incentives  for  the 
private  employment  of  "hard  core"  unem- 
ployables.  The  employees  would  work  for 
private  employers,  who  would  be  expected 
to  provide  useful  training  and  supportive 
services.  Under  this  amendment,  employees 
would  receive  not  less  than  the  federal  mini- 
mum wage;  and  OEO  could  pay  the  employer 
any  difference  between  a  worker's  real  worth 
and  his  wage  rate,  as  well  as  other  costs, 
such  as  the  expenses  of  counseling,  recruit- 
ing and  transportation. 

I  have  long  advocated  measures  to  en- 
courage private  Industry  to  train  and  em- 
ploy marginal  workers,  but  I  am  concerned 
that  the  approach  adopted  for  the  first  time 
In  this  bin  contains  pitfalls.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  program  wisely  has  been  advanced 
as  a  pilot  project  only,  so  that  potential 
problems  may  be  explored  and  satisfactory 
limitations  and  sidelines  may  be  developed 
If  necessary. 

Along  with  a  number  of  other  Members  of 
Congress,  I  have  sponsored  a  bill  entitled  the 
Human  Investment  Act.  which  seeks  to  pro- 
vide a  tax  credit  for  private  employers  who 


hire  and  train  the  hard-core  unemployed.  I 
believe    this  approach   would   be   preferable. 

C.    COMMtJNTTY    ACTION  ,' 

The  1966  requirement  that  from  5  percent 
to  10  percent  of  community  action  funds  be 
channeled  to  local  groups  outside  the  Com- 
munity Action  Agency  has  been  deleted.  In 
its  piace  the  pending  bill  provides  (in  sec- 
tion 220(c))  that  the  Director  ■'may  and  is 
encouraged  to"  assist  agencies  other  than 
the  CAA  to  carry  out  component  programs. 
However,  the  new  language  qualifies  the  Di- 
rector's authority  by  prescribing  that  he  may 
act  only  "after  soliciting  and  considering 
comments  of  the  community  action  agency." 

The  broadening  of  CAA  control  may  serve 
to  strengthen  clty-wlde  coordination;  how- 
ever. In  some  Instances  it  could  also  result  in 
the  cturblng  of  individual  local  initiative.  For 
example,  if  "city  hall"  controls  the  CAA,  and 
If  the  poor  mistrust  '•city  hall."  then  the  poor 
can  be  e-xpected  to  mistrust  the  CAA.  In 
such  situations,  there  may  be  understand- 
able hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  poor  to 
participate  to  the  "maximum  feasible"  ex- 
tent in  CAA-run  programs.  Yet.  such  par- 
ticipation is  supposed  to  be  a  key  element  in 
tiie  philosophy  and  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Accordingly,  It  is  hoped  that  the  Director 
will  take  appropriate  advantage  of  the  au- 
thority which  is  left  In  Section  220(c)  to  as- 
sist local  groups  outside  the  CAA  where  cir- 
cumstances Justify  it, 

OEO  involvement  with  education 

In  my  view,  the  OEO  should  not  become 
intimately  Involved  with  ongoing  educational 
programs.  Those  poverty  programs  which  are 
essentially  part  of  the  educational  process 
should  be  transferred  to'  and  administered 
by,  the  Office  of  Education,  I  refer  In  par- 
ticular to  the  following: 

I.  Title  I-B  Work-Training  (in  Its  educa- 
tion aspects) 

II.  Headstart  (and  see  below"). 

ill.  Follow  Through    (and  see  below). 

Iv.  Upward  Bound. 

The  Headstart  program,  according  to  OEO 
Director  Sargent  Shrlver,  Is  OEO's  "greatest 
single  measurable  success,"  The  Job  Corps 
has  been  vehemently  attacked  because  of 
scandalously  high  costs  and  the  misconduct 
of  some  enrollees.  The  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  has  been  criticized  because  of  its  fail- 
ure to  provide  meaningful  work  and  training 
Instead  of  make-work,  and  Community  Ac- 
tion programs  have  been  under  attack  be- 
cause of  administrative  floundering  and  pol- 
iticking. On  the  other  hand,  Headstart,  In 
most  Instances,  h&s  been  the  one  shining 
light  that  has  rallied  public  support  for  the 
poverty  war.  Many  constituents  have  told 
me  that  they  think  the  whole  "war  on  pov- 
erty" program  should  be  scrapped — except  for 
Headstart. 

Because  of  the  recognized  merit  of  Head- 
start,  Republican  members  of  the  Committee 
proposed  that  $352  million  of  the  funds  to  be 
authorized  be  earmarked  specifically  for 
Headstart.  However,  this  propKisal  was  re- 
jected by  majority  members.  I  believe  an 
amendment  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
should  be  adopted  on  the  floor  so  that  Head- 
start  will  not  be  forced  to  compete  with 
other  schemes  and  proposals  for  the  admin- 
istrative favor  of  OEO. 

OEO  Is  talking  about  spending  $120  mil- 
lion in  the  coming  year  for  Its  new  "Follow 
Through"'  program.  Prom  all  Indications, 
such  a  sum  vastly  exceeds  the  amount  needed 
for  the  number  of  programs  which  can  be 
reasonably  mobilized  within  the  year.  By 
now  OEO  should  have  learned  the  price  of 
hasty  overspending  on  new  programs.  We 
believe  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
excessive  Follow  Through  funds  should  be 
redirected  to  Headstart. 

Follow  Through,  a  $120  mllllon/$160  per 
child  program,  contains  particularly  disturb- 
ing Implications  respecting  the  established 
system  of  Federal-State-local   relationships. 


The  program  focuses  on  Headstart  children 
as  they  go  on  to  kindergarten  and  the  first 
three  grades  of  elementary  school.  Thus,  the 
program  Initiates  the  actual  Involvement  of 
OEO  In  the  educational  pffocess  "wlthln  the 
school  system.  Evidently  the  Involvement 
contemplated  Is  not  limited  to  contacts  with 
the  State  agency  or  local  board.  Instead,  Pol- 
low  Through  envisions  the  actual  conduct  of 
in-fchool  programs  by  CAA's  or  their  dele- 
gate agencies. 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  planned  OEO  in- 
volvement with  the  educational  process  in 
Follow  Through?  The  language  in  the  bill 
is  ambiguous.  Section  243(4)  purports  to 
prohibit  general  aid  to  education,  but  It 
adds,  "other  than  for  special  health,  welfare. 
remedial,  and  other  non-curricular  services 
designed  to  encourage  successful  participa- 
tion In  school" — whatever  that  may  mean. 
Further  doubts  are  cast  ujxjn  the  Section  243 
disclaimer  by  Section  221,  which  describes 
Follow  Through  and  other  "si>eclal  Impact" 
programs.  Section  221(b)(2)  authorizes,  as 
a  part  of  the  program,  "comprehensive  serv- 
ices. ...  as  described  In  [the  Headstart 
paragraph)."  and  that  paragraph,  detailing 
the  preschool  program,  expressly  cites  "com- 
prehensive health,  nutritional,  education, 
social,  amd  other  services."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Section  222  requires  the  maximum  em- 
ployment of  the  poor  In  all  component  pro- 
grams. Presumably,  this  requires  the  CAA 
to  assure  that  a  maximum  number  of  poor 
persons  are  brovight  Into  the  schools  to  work 
on  Follow  Through  projects.  Also,  "VISTA 
workers  could  be  assigned  to  these  programs, 
111  my  view,  while  involvement  of  the  poor 
in  other  OEO  programs  is  important,  em- 
ployment policies  within  the  nation's  schools 
should  be  left  to  appropriate  school  author- 
ities. 

Finally,  Section  221(b)(2)  describes  Pol- 
low  Through  as  "focused  primarily  upon 
children  .  .  ,  who  were  previously  enrolled 
in  Headstart  or  similar  programs,  "  Accord- 
ingly. It  appears  that  children  who  needed 
Headstart  training  but  d.d  not  get  it.  for  one 
reason  or  another,  will  generally  be  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  Follow  Through, 

As  now  written,  provisions  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizing the  new  Follow  Through  program 
are  loosely  worded  and  leave  much  to  be 
desired,  I  believe  the  language  should  be 
revised  and  tightened,  -^ 

The  above-mentioned  1964  minority  views 
In  which  I  participated  foresaw  the  danger 
of  increasing  OEO  involvement  In  areas 
properly  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  other 
agencies.  At  that  time,  we  predicted  that 
(H,    Rep,   No.    1458,   70)  : 

"This  reliance  on  broad,  undefined  power 
[for  OEO|,  with  its  companion  reliance  on 
direct  Federal  action  at  all  levels  of  our 
society,  represents  a  dangerous  assault  on 
the  established  system  of  State-Federal  rela- 
tionships, as  well  as  upon  the  orderly  admin- 
istration of  programs  and  policies  already 
entrusted  to  established  agencies  of  govern- 
ment." 

Unfortunately.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  as- 
sault continues,  and  Jurisdictional  overlap 
within  the  federal  executive  branch  ia 
increasing, 

D.    DAY    CARE 

A  new  Title  V-B  has  been  added  to  give 
e.xpress  authority  for  establishment  of  day 
care  projects  so  that  low-Income  parents 
may  engage  In  education,  training  or  work. 

In  addition  to  making  It  possible  for  In- 
dividual adults  to  Improve  or  advance  them- 
selves, a  well-run  day-care  center  may  have 
other  desirable  effects.  For  example.  It  can 
provide  poor  children  with  needed  nutri- 
tional and  social  development  benefits. 

In  the  administration  of  the  day  care 
program  It  Is  hoped  that  there  will  not  be 
a  repeat  of  those  notorious  Headstart  "pov- 
erty" programs  under  which  20  percent  to 
30  percent  of  the  participants  came  from 
middle    income    families.    Obviously,    when 
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chUdren  from  middle  Income  families  are 
recruited  and  allowed  to  take  advantage  of 
programs  intended  to  help  the  poor,  not  only 
are  the  taxpayers  cheated  but,  in  some  In- 
stances, needy  children  are  deprived  of  op- 
porttmitles  which  the  act  seeks  to  provUJe. 

E,    FtTTtTRE    OF    OEO 

^  central  Issue  underlying  any  discussion 
of' the  Poverty  War.  I  believe.  Is  the  future 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  I  have 
recommended  the  transfer  of  Job  Corps, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  certain 
Community  Action  programs  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  I  advocate  such  transfers  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  in  the  national  inter^t 
to  structure  an  antlpoverty  effort  that  will 
minimize— not  maxtmiz^-the  overlap,  com- 
petition and  duplication  of  efforts^ 

A  basic  myth  surrounds  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity:  the  myth  that  OEO 
neatly  plans  and  organizes  the  nation  s  anti- 
poverty  effort.  It  does  not.  On  paper.  OEO 
is  part  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent But.  in  fact,  it  enjoys  no  special  status 
comparable,  for  example,  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Bather  It  has  become  Just  an- 
other operating  agency,  like  HEW,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  other  departments. 

As  a  staff  report  to  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee observed  ( JLS,  "Issues  of  Organization 
and  Coordination."  June  16.  1967.  2i: 

•■(lit  was  inevitable  that  Its  [OEOs]  oper- 
ating responsibilities  would  absorb  virtually 
all  of  the  energies  of  its  leadership  and  that 
Its  Government-wide  'Chief  of  Staff'  func- 
tions would  suffer.  As  the  consequence,  a  full- 
fledged  headquarters  for  the  war  on  poverty 
as  a  whole  has  not  developed." 

OEO  is  not  fulfilling  Its  primary  role  as 
leader  planner  and  coordinator  of  the  pov- 
irtv  war  becausT^it  is  too  busy  with  the 
myriad  of  details  Involved  In  operating  the 
various  poverty  programs. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  OEO  must  be  abol- 
ished But  I  do  believe  it  should  be  reorga- 
^^_lf  not  administratively,  then  leglsla- 

tlV6lV 

A  Reorganized  and  reoriented  '"Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity"  could  Anally  perform  the 
moTt  lm?^tant  function  originally  ntended 
for  It,  lAform  OEO  would  be  smaller,  since 
It  would  be  freed  from  day-to-day  routine 
formalities  and  operational  paper  work.  How- 
ever the  service  of  OEO  to  the  country  should 
be  fkr  more  significant  than  It  is  today  For 
the  first  time  It  could  actually  concentrat^ 
on  becoming  the  planning  and  coordinating 
agency  of  the  three-year-old  War  on  Poverty. 

T.  EMERGENCT  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

Unrest  In  the  cities  of  the  Nation  has 
reached  grave  proportions.  The  tremendous 
amalgam  of  social  problems  that  gives  rise 
to  this  unrest  demands  our  most  urgent  at- 
tention. But  this  is  a  situation  ^  which 
greater,  not  less,  Congressional  wisdom  Is 
imperative. 

Title  II  the  so-called  "•Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act."  Is  an  unfortunate  example  of 
hasty,  unsound  Congressional  reaction  to  the 
riots.  It  Is  as  extravagant  In  Its  promise  as  It 
Is  vague  m  Its  operation. 

The  Committee  has  had  no  real  opportu- 
nity to  consider  the  proposal  In  depth. 

The  record  contains  no  statement  of  the 
Administration's  views  regarding  the  merits 
of  the  program.  Its  effect  on  the  poverty  war 
or  on  the  budget.  ,  ..     »     ^„ 

How  such  a  program  would  relaV  to  on- 
going Job  creation  and  training  proems  has 
not  been  explored. 

Finally,  consideration  has  not  been  given  to 
more  effective  alternatives  that  are  available, 
eg  the  Human  Investment  Act  proposal 
which  would  encourage  private  Industry  to 
hire  and  train  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

Instead  of  holding  hearings,  the  Subcom- 
mittee released  a  booklet  entitled  "Emer- 
gency Employment  Act— Background  Mate- 
rials." The  booklet  Is  supposed  to  establish 
the  need  for  Title  n.  In  fact,  however,  the 


material  also  emphasizes  that  superficial, 
short-term  make-work  programs  do  not  solve 
long-term  unemployment  problems,  and  that 
efforts  shotUd  be  directed  toward  training 
and  education. 

As  written,  the  title  would  constitute  a 
virtual  abdication  of  Congressional  responsl- 
bUlty;  it  would  delegate  almost  unlimited 
authority  and  discretion  to  tlie  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Before  Congress  approves  an  expenditure  of 
nearly  $3  billion,  principally  for  make-work, 
no-future  •"public  service"  Jobs,  at  least  some 
time  should  be  taken  to  consider  whether 
that  approach  Is  the  best  of  those  available. 

Unfortunately,  weighing  alternatives  and 
developing  major  legislation  takes  a  little 
time.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  Is  time  that 
should  be  taken.  The  Committee  should  con- 
duct appropriate  hearings  on  Title  II. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  HEALTH 
OFFICIALS  TO  SEEK  STRICTER 
X-RAY  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 30  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
completed  3  days  of  hearings  on  S.  2067. 
the  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1967.  The  committee  heard 
from  a  wide  range  of  professional,  gov- 
ernmental, and  industry  witnesses,  and  is 
now  In  the  process  of  evaluating  that 
testimony.  Two  things  seem  obvious  at 
this  point.  One  is  that  our  inquiry  must 
be  continued,  probably  early  in  the  sec- 
ond session  of  this  Congress.  The  second 
is  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  far-ranging 
and  significant  set  of  problems  which  de- 
mand the  exercise  of  foresight  and  the 
formulation  of  an  effective  legislative 
remedy.  I  am  confident  that  we  are  mov- 
ing in  that  direction. 

It  is  always  true,  however,  that  a  hear- 
ing points  up  more  problems  than  subse- 
quent legislation  can  solve.  One  of  the 
hearings's  most  valuable  functions, 
therefore,  is  not  merely  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  legislation  but  also  to  Increase 
public  and  pi-ofessional  awareness  of  cer- 
tain problems  and  to  prompt  extra  legis- 
lative attempts  to  rectify  certain  situa- 
tions. This  is  obviously  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  the  testimony  we  heard  regard- 
ing the  employment  of  diagnostic  medi- 
cal and  dental  devices, 

S.  2067  might  prove  to  be  a  partial 
remedy  in  that  it  would  authorize  the 
setting  of  standards  for  new  equipment. 
It  might  be  amended  to  provide  for  the 
updating  of  old  equipment  or  to  improve 
existing  programs  of  inspection  and 
training.  But  a  large  measure  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  protection  of  opera- 
tors and  patients  will  continue  to  rest 
with  State  and  local  governments,  with 
professional  societies,  with  equipment 
manufacturers,  and  with  Individual 
practitioners.  Therefore,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  our  hearings  will  contribute  to  a 
greater  awareness  in  these  sectors  of  po- 
tential radiation  hazards  and  a  greater 
concern  for  radiation  safety. 

One  Interesting  example  of  local  ef- 
forts to  bring  the  use  of  X-ray  equipment 
under  more  effective  control  was  re- 
ported in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sep- 
tember 5.  The  story  is  encouraging  in  Its 
portrayal  of  a  vigorous  local  effort,  but 
it  is  discouraging  in  its  relating  of  the 
problems  that  must  be  met  and  the  ob- 
stacles that  are  still  to  be  overcome.  In 
any  case,  it  is  Instructive,  and  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stkicteb  Medical  X-Ray  Recuu^tions  Askkd 
( By  Stuart  Auerbach ) 
District  health  officials,  only  partially  Btic- 
cessful  In  achle\'lng  voluntary  compllanco 
with  their  safety  recommendations,  have 
decided  to  seek  strict  regulations  for  medi- 
cal X-ray  machines. 

Although  most  dentists  compiled  with 
recommendations  made  by  Health  Depart- 
ment Inspectors.  Marshall  S.  Little,  chief  of 
the  Radiological  Health  Division,  said  that 
individual  physicians  have  been  less  willing 
to  follow  the  advice  of  inspectors  who  are 
not  doctors.  The  District  Medical  Society, 
however,  has  cooperated  fully,  he  said. 

Little,  who  began  dealing  with  radiation 
as  a  radioisotope  chemist  with  the  World 
War  II  Manhattan  Project  that  developed 
the  atomic  bomb,  said  some  physicians  and 
dentists  have  refused  to  allow  inspectlonk 
or  follow-up  visits. 

Karl  Z.  Morgan  of  the  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn., 
National  Laboratory  testified  last  week  be- 
fore the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  that 
between  3500  and  29.000  US.  residents  now 
living  may  die  as  a  result  of  exposure  to 
radiation. 

Despite  the  possible  dangers  that  his  office 
has  complied  during  Its  three  years  of  ex- 
istence. Little  emphasized  that  X-rays  prop- 
erly used,  are  both  safe  and  Important  for 
the  treatment  and  dlagnools  of  majiy 
diseases. 

As  examples  of  unsafe  practices.  Little 
cited  these  cases; 

An  X-ray  machine  placed  next  to  a  window 
overlooking  a  children's  playground.  "It  can 
give  a  pretty  high  dose  to  that  playgroimd," 
Little  said, 

Fluoroscopes  with  radiation  out^juts  so 
high  that  5  minutes  of  treatment  oould  give 
patlenta  a  case  of  radiation  sickness. 

New  fiuoroecopee  purchased  without  shut- 
ters to  focus  the  beam.  Without  shutters, 
the  beam  "splashes  out,"  posing  a  hazard  to 
the  operator  and  exposing  the  patient  to 
more  radiation  than  he  needs.  Little  said. 

Failure  to  prortde  shielding  for  the  op- 
erator of  an  X-ray  machine.  One  physician 
who  was  told  shle'ldlng  was  lacking  refused 
to  permit  a  follow-up  visit. 

"Some  doctors  say  the  inspections  are  a 
waste  of  time  and  taxpayers'  money  without 
compulsory  regfulatlons."  said  Little.  "They 
are  right  In  cases  like  this." 

Little  Is  working  with  an  eight-member 
advisory  committee  of  experts  to  draft  the 
new  regulation,  which  "will  be  submJtted  to 
the  District  Commissioners  along  with  data 
developed  from  inspections. 

Safety  limits  will  follow  standards  set  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Uttle 
said  He  also  will  request  relations  to  re- 
quire  that  new  X-ray  machines  meet  safety 
standards  when  purchased. 

DenUsts,  Little  said,  have  registered  "a 
tremendous  Improvement  since  1962  when 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  conducted 
a  stirvey  In  Washington. 

"Dental  facilities  In  the  District  are  prob- 
ably superior  to  those  in  the  rest  of  the 
country."  he  said. 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL  LAWRENCE 
F.  O'BRIEN 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
on  August  29  It  was  my  prh-llege  and 
great  pleasure  to  introduce  our  Post- 
master General,  Hon.  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien,  to  an  audience  of  more  than 
1.100  Ohio  citizens  gathered  In  the  ball- 
room of  the  Neil  House,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
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at  a  fundralslng  dinner  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Democratic  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Ohio.  Postmaster  General 
O'Briens  address  may  be  regarded  as 
the  opening  speech  In  the  campaign  to 
carry  Ohio  for  President  Johnson  and 
Vice  President  Humphrky  in  1968. 

Mr.  President,  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  Is  one  of  the  truly  great  Ameri- 
cans of  our  time— the  strong  right  arm 
and  confidant  of  President  Lyndon  John- 
son as  he  was  of  the  late  beloved  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy.  As  special  as- 
sistant to  both  Presidents,  he  helped  to 
guide  through  the  Congress  some  of  the 
most  significant  social  and  economic  leg- 
islation in  the  Nation's  history.  As  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States  his 
achievements  have  been  equaled  by  no 
one  since  Benjamin  Franklin  in  colonial 
times,  the  first  Postmaster  General  of  the 
Thirteen  Original  Colonies.  He  has  done 
more  to  bring  the  operation  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  out  of  the  horse  and 
buggy  era  into  this  fast-moving  space 
age  of  change  and  challenge  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  Fortune  magazine  re- 
cently described  Larry  OBrien  as— 

Tbe  best  Uked  and  most  famlUar  Admin- 
istration figure  on  Capitol  HIU  ...  A 
proud  and  competitive  man  .  .  .  He  came 
to  the  fray  well-equipped,  bringing  the  an- 
alytical mind  and  organizational  skUl  that 
marked  his  previous  electoral  efforts  -As 
Postmaster  General,  he  Is  demonstrating  not 
only  unusual  energy,  but  also  a  flair  tor 
modern  management  practices. 

President  Kennedy  called  him  "the 
best  election  man  in  the  business."  And 
President  Johnson  describes  him  as  a 
wise  counselor,  gifted  strategist,  efficient 
manager,  and  warm  humanitarian." 

The  Postmaster  General  made  a  truly 
magnificent  address  and  time  and  again 
he  was  interrupted  by  resounding  rounds 
of  applause  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech  he  received  a  standing  ovation 
from  the  audience. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  embody  in  the  Record  the  address 
made  by  Postmaster  General  Larry 
O'Brien. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

ASDRXSS    BT    POSTMASTSS    GENERAL    LAWMrNCI 

F  O-BiUEN  AT  A  Stats  Democratic  Din  nek, 

Columbus.  Ohio.  August  29.   1967 

I  have  been  listening  Intently  to  the  pre- 
vious speakers  and  I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  am  happy  to  be  here  tonight  at  the  start 
of  tbe  1968  campaign.  We  are  going  to  win 
In  Ohio  ^  .  , 

The  President  asked  me  to  give  you  his 
(freetlngs  and  to  say  that  from  here  forward, 
the  Democratic  Party  must  go  on  the  offen- 
sive—as  you  are  doing  here  In  Ohio— must 
spell  out  the  Issues,  must  place  our  record 
before  our  fellow  Americans  and  urge  them 
to  compare  it  with  the  empty  record  of  the 
Republican  Party  herp  In  Ohio  and  In  the 
nation. 

As  an  old  campaigner.  It  Is  great  to  be 
here  with  you  tonight.  Certainly.  I  know 
the  President  considers  this  meeting  of  great 
importance  to  the  Democratic  Party,  to  the 
people  of  Ohio  and  to  the  nation. 

Prom  the  several  references  made  by  the 
other  speakers,  I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Ohio  Democratic  delegation  in  the  Con- 
gress win  be  substantially  increased  next 
year. 

During  the  last  seven  years  we  have  seen 


In  stark  contrast  the  record  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  empty  record  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

The  record  of  the  Democratic  Party  was 
expressed  In  the  greatest  surge  of  progres- 
sive legislation  In  any  seven  year  period  In 
the  history  of  this  nation. 

The  89th  Congress  alone  produced  more 
legislation  designed  to  meet  the  overriding, 
too  long  neglected  issues  of  the  day  than  any 
Congress  In  our  history. 

Think  about  It  for  a  moment: 

Medicare  .  .  Nuclear  Test  Ban  .  .  .  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  .  .  .  Higher 
Education  .  .  .  Peace  Corps  .  .  .  Alliance  for 
Progress  .  .  .  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  .  .  .  Minimum  Wage  .  .  .  Voting  Rights 
.  .  .  Social  Security  increases  .  ,  .  Veterans 
benefits  .  .  .  Truth  In  Packaging  ,  .  .  Model 
Cities  .  .  .  Rent  Supplements  .  .  .  Imaginative 
measures  that  Increased  our  national  in- 
come by  over  *260  billion,  a  fifty  per  cent  in- 
crease in  seven  years,  the  greatest  record  of 
economic  artvance  in  our  history. 

That  is  the  Democratic  record! 

During  the  last  seven  years,  in  fact,  all  of 
the  New  Frontier  Programs  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  and  85  per  cent  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Platform  of  1964  have  been  translated 
from  hope  and  aspiration.  Into  law  and  Into 
solid  accomplishments. 

The  record  of  the  seven  great  Democratic 
years  is  clear. 

And.  the  seven  long  years  of  Republican 
obstruction  is,  I  believe,  equally  clear. 

Our  Democratic  effort  is  to  build.  We  know 
it  and  the  people  know  it. 

The  opposition's  record,  their  consistent 
record,  is  to  delay,  to  denounce,  to  destroy — 
in  Ohio  or  in  the  nation. 

The  Republican  Party  In  power  is  im- 
portant; the  Republican  Party  out  of  power 
is  the  pariy  of  knee-jerk  opposition. 

And  the  irresponsibility  of  the  Republican 
Party  is  not  confined  to  frustrating  meas- 
ures needed  at  home.  They  strive  to  confuse 
the  people  about  our  response  to  aggression 
abroad. 

Every  day  we  hear  of  a  new  Republican 
policy  toward  Vietnam.  One  day  a  Republi- 
can spokesman  seeks  to  bomb  everything 
that  moves  in  North  Vietnam;  the  next  day 
another  spokesman  says  we  are  bombing  too 
much. 

It  Is  our  task  to  remind  the  American  peo- 
ple, again  and  again,  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  President's  policy  in  Vietnam.  For  in 
Vietnam,  and  throughout  the  world,  the 
Democratic  policy  is  one  of  seeking  peace 
with  honor,  of  assuring  that  we  solve  con- 
flicts, not  hide  behind  a  temporary,  patch- 
work truce.  We  will  never  back  down  on  our 
commitment  to  prove  that  aggression  does 
not  pay.  a  commitment  that  has  had  much 
to  do  with  holding  the  line  in  Laos,  and  In 
the  Communist  disaster  In  strategic  Indo- 
nesia. 

My  friends,  we  seek  peace;  the  President 
of  the  United  States  seeks  peace.  The  Book 
of  Matthew  says,  "Blessed  are  the  peace 
makers."  Nothing  is  said  about  peace  lovers. 
Any  time,  any  place,  the  President  is  ready, 
willing,  able,  and  ajixlous  to  resolve  this 
problem  with  honor. 

Turning  to  domestic  affairs,  we  see  that 
the  Republican  Eyewash  Committee  recently 
tried  to  play  partisan  ptoUtics  with  the  na- 
tion's urban  and  racial  crisis. 

The  Republicans  clearly  seek  to  make 
crime  i>ay — Ih  political  terms. 

But  when  it  comes  to  action,  when  It 
comes  to  supporting  the  President's  initia- 
tive In  the  safe  streets  and  crime  control 
bill,  the  Republican  Party  shows  its  true 
colors:  it  takes  action  that  would  make  this 
vitally  needed  legislation  largely  inoperative. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Republican  and 
Democratic  policies  diverge  sharply.  It  Is 
truly  a  source  of  wonder  how  many  Republi- 


cans think  passing  laws  against  rlota  will 
make  them  go  away. 

Actually,  I  am  understating  tha  case.  For 
the  record  shows  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt 
that  the  Republican  policy  has  been  to 
frustrate,  to  oppose,  to  hinder  every  major 
effort  by  this  Administration  to  remove  the 
social  combustibles  on  which  riot  and  dis- 
affection breed. 

In  contrast  to  Republican  irresponsibility, 
oppKDsltlon.  blindness,  and  indifference,  the 
Democratic  program  has  been  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  segments  and  sections 
of  our  country.  The  Democratic  program  rec- 
ognizes that  we  have  an  unfinished  agenda 
both  In  cities  and  suburbs,  for  the  small 
businessman  and  the  farmer,  the  student 
and  the  senior  citizen. 

No  group,  no  race,  no  area  has  a  monopoly 
on  Democratic  concern — because  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  Democratic  programs  are 
designed  for  all  the  people. 

We  have  been  concerned  about  the  plight 
of  minorities  and  the  needs  of  the  majority, 
because  we  are  the  party  that  truly  repre- 
sents all  of  America. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  seven  years 
of  Democratic  leadership  has  meant  to  an 
American  worker  who  lives  in  the  suburbs; 
the  man  who  pays  his  taxes,  supports  his 
church  and  community  activities,  hopes  to 
send  his  children  to  college,  seeks  to  take 
'care  of  his  aging  parents,  tries  to  save  some 
money,  and  strives  to  pay  off  the  mortgage. 

Though  no  group  has  been  neglected  by 
our  programs,  we  have  failed  in  one  area, 
we  have  neglected  one  task — we  have  failed 
to  remind  everyone  equally  of  the  enormous 
gains  all  have  shared  as  a  result  of  seven 
years  of  Democratic  administrations.  Let's 
look  at  some  of  these  areas : 

First.  Prosperity.  The  suburban  American, 
and  all  Americans,  have  a  common  stake  In 
continued  prosperity.  When  the  Republican 
Administration  was  coming  to  an  end.  the 
nation  was  burdened  by  its  third  Republican 
recession.  Our  growth  rate  was  the  lowest 
in  the  free  world — a  mere  2.5  per  cent.  Since 
then  we  have  entered  the  greatest  boom  in 
history. 

Second.  Medical  Care.  The  American  who 
lives  in  the  suburbs  Is  usually  a  highly  re- 
sponsible citizen.  He  pays  his  own  way.  Often 
in  the  past  the  cost  of  his  parents'  medical 
expenses,  however,  wiped  him  out  or  strapped 
him  for  years.  Over  Republican  opposition — 
overwhelming  opposition — the  Democratic 
Party  succeeded  In  getting  legislation  aimed 
at  cleaning  the  tarnish  of  crushing  medical 
bills  from  what  should  be  the  golden  years. 

Third.  Education.  The  vast  majority  of 
Americans  want  their  children  to  reach  full 
potential  through  higher  education.  Because 
of  Democratic  programs  and  In  spite  of  over- 
whelming Republican  opposition,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  tlirough  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  scholarships  and  loans 
and  work  opportunities  and  facilities,  will 
be  available  for  one  million  young  Americans 
this  year  and  every  year  who  otherwise  could 
not  go  to  college. 

Fourth.  Crime  tn  our  Streets.  Read  what 
the  Washington  Post  said  about  the  Presi- 
dent's Antl-Crlme  program  and  the  Repub- 
lican effort  to  sabotage  It: 

"If  the  Republicans  are  out  to  make  crime 
and  violence  a  campaign  issue  In  1968,  they 
are  going  to  have  to  do  much  better  than 
they  did  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the. Federal  antl-crlme  bill.  In  one  day 
of  action  on  the  floor,  the  Republicans  teamed 
with  States'  rights  Democrats  to  mangle  that 
bill  alrnost  beyond  belief.  Instead  of  strength- 
ening It.  as  Republican  leaders  are  claiming, 
the  House  changed  the  bill  in  such  a  way 
that  It  can  no  longer  be  considered  an  effec- 
tive Instrument  to  help  local  police  to  fight 
crime  in  the  streets." 

And  let  me  tell  you  that  the  Republican 
gutting  of  this  leglsl.ition  and  other  at- 
tempts— model     cities,     rent     supplements. 
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teacher  corps— Is  only  temporary.  We  wlU 
lick  them— we  don't  intend  to  let  them  get 
away  with  It  I  ^    ^     , 

My  friends,  these  are  some  of  the  issues 
that  directly  affect  the  worker  in  the  city, 
the  man  who  lives  nearby,  the  American 
whose  numbers  increase  each  year,  and  who 
Is  apt  to  leave  old  party  loyalUes  behind 
when  he  moves  to  the  suburbs. 

If  we  don't  get  the  message  across.  If  we 
don't  let  these  people  know  how  much  Demo- 
cratic programs  have  helped  them,  then  we 
will  not  have  their  votes — and  we  will  deserve 
to  lose  them. 

This  Is  one  of  the  great  tasks  that  face 
us  as  Party  leaders— everyone  in  this  room- 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party,  labor  and 
the  rest. 
We  have  a  great  record. 
We  have  a  great  program. 
But      leadership,      accomplishment,      and 
aspiration  are  simply  not  enough. 

We  must  also  Inform  and  explain.  And 
more  Important,  we  must  organize,  as  you 
are  doing  here  tonight,  and  we  must  orga- 
nize ourselves  to  attack  when  necessary.  Let's 
get  off  our  duffs  and  stop  being  defensive. 

We  have  many  difficult  months  ahead  of 
us.  And,  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  the 
struggle  here  In  Ohio  Is  uphill  all  the  way. 
The  only  prediction  that  I  can  make  with 
certainty  Is  that  the  Republican  Party  will 
continue  to  criticize,  will  continue  to,oppose. 
And  the  Republican  Party  today  seems  to 
have  a  clear  leader,  the  Governor  of  Michi- 
gan. You  remember  him  well;  he  gave  us  the 
compact  car.  And  he  already  has  a  campaign 
slogan:  "Think  small  and  shift  for  yourself" 
But  though  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  turn  the  future  of  this  na- 
tion over  to  the  party  with  the  empty  record, 
we  cannot  merely  sit  back  and  rely  on  our 
record  to  win  elections  for  Democrats. 

The  Republicans  have  a  secret  weapon. 
That  weapon  Is  nothing  less  than  Democratic 
disunity  and  Internal  strife.  In  all  candor, 
we  simply  cannot  afford,  and  I  don't  believe 
the  country  can  afford,  the  luxury  of  Internal 
strife.  Is  there  any  Democrat  in  Ohio  or 
this  nation  who  is  individually  more  impor- 
tant than  the  Democratic  Party  or  Its  pro- 
grams? I  don't  know  of  one.  I  can't  think  of 
one. 

Our  leaders  are  dedicated.  They  can  and 
win  march  shoulder  to  shoulder  In  1968. 

I  can  ten  you  that  Lyndon  Johnson.  Hu- 
bert Humphrey,  Robert  Kennedy  and  our 
other  national  leaders  across  this  nation  will 
stand  together  in  1968.  But  what  about  our 
leadership  on  the  local  level? 

What  I  am  asking  of  you  is  no  less  than 
the  kind  of  cooperation  that  existed  between 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

You  know  that  In  the  best  American  tradi- 
tion these  two  men  fought  valiantly  for  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nomination.  When 
the  decision  was  made,  neither  man  per- 
mitted the  past  to  cloud  his  Judgment.  John 
F.  Kennedv  wanted  the  most  able  man  he 
could  find  for  his  Vice  President.  That's  why 
he  picked  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  He  knew  the 
problems  we  faced  were  too  vast,  the  course 
of  human  life  too  uncertain  to  have  anyone 
but  the  very  best  in  the  Vice  President's 
chair  and  that  was  repeated  in  1964. 

My  friends,  the  sense  of  mutual  responsi- 
bility, the  ability  to  forget  past  differences, 
certainlv  paid  dividends  for  our  country  In 
those  terrible  days  of  November,  1986.  The 
result  was  slmplv  this:  continuity  of  leader- 
ship and  continuity  In  the  constructive  work 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

That  continuity  began  with  cooperation 
In  1960.  Let  us  restore  and  strengthen  that 
spirit  and  we  will  again  assure  continuity  In 
the  great  unfinished  tasks  that  face  all  of 
us,  that  face  our  country. 

In  the  final  analvsls.  you— the  Democratic 

leaders   of   this   State  and   leaders   In   every 

State — must  show  the  way  to  victory  In  1968. 

My  friends,  the  decision  Is  In  your  hands. 


AMERICAN  LEGION   OPPOSED  TO 
EAST-WEST  TRADE 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  just  prior 
to  the  Labor  Day  adjournment,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  address  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  American  Le- 
gion during  their  49th  Annual  National 
Convention  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Of  great  concern  to  the  members  of 
this  committee  and.  indeed,  to  all  Le- 
gionnaires was  the  increasing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  present  administra- 
tion to  neglect  one  aspect  of  our  war 
in  Vietnam.  That  aspect  is  the  economic 
one.  Over  and  over  again  I  was  asked 
the  question  by  veterans  in  Boston: 
"Why  does  our  Government  continue  to 
supply  Communist  nations  with  war  ma- 
teriel which  are  in  turn  shipped  to  the 
North  Vietnamese?  The  United  States 
did  not  follow  this  type  of  a  policy  when 
I  served  during  a  war." 

I  carmot  supply  that  answer.  The  ad- 
ministration can,  however;  and  I  believe 
that  they  owe  an  explanation  not  only 
to  the  American  Legion  but  also  to  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

As  an  indication  of  the  Legion's  feel- 
ing on  East-West  trade,  the  national 
convention  in  Boston  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Adopted  at  the  49th  Annual  National  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion,  Boston. 
Mass..  Aug.  29.  30.  31.  1967] 

Resolution   20 
Whereas.    The    American   Legion    consist- 
ently has  opposed  U.S.  trade  with  commu- 
nist countries;  and 

Whereas,  communist  countries  today,  led 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites,  are 
pro\-idlng  the  war  materials  needed  by  North 
Vietnam  against  South  Vietnam  (and  many 
of  the  vessels  with  which  the  Soviet  Union 
transports  goods  to  North  Vietnam  are  ac- 
tually United  States'  "lend-lease"  ships  which 
the  communists  failed  to  return  after  World 
War  II);  and 

Whereas,  items  of  trade  furnished  sucn 
communist  countries  can  be  used  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  against  American  forces 
In  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,  The  American  Legion  Insists  that 
this  nation  must  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  support  Its  fighting  men;  now,  therefore, 

t>e  it  ,     „ 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  August  29,  30,  31.  1967,  That 
The  American  Legion: 

(1)  believes  that  continued  trade,  or  as- 
sistance of  anv  form  to  a  communist  coun- 
try which  Is  helping  to  supply  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Viet  Cong  is  an  affront  to  the 
American  men  who  are  called  upon  to  per- 
form combat  duty  In  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam; 

(2)  uVges  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  prohibit  further  trade 
between  this  country  and  any  communist 
countrv  which  is  providing  North  Vietnam 
with  assistance  in  any  form  that  can  Increase 
the  war-making  potential  of  Its  forces,  with 
the  consequent  killing  and  wounding  of 
greater  numbers  of  Americans; 

(31  calls  upon  our  Government  to  renew 
the  issue  of  the  "lend-lease"  vessels  which 
the  United  States  failed  to  repossess  from 
the  Soviet  Union  following  Worid  War  n. 
and  to  demand  their  return  at  this  time  In- 
asmuch as  they  are  being  used  to  supply 
our  enemy,  North  Vietnam,  and  be  It 


Further  resolved.  That  The  National  Or- 
ganization of  The  American  Legion  U  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  take  all  appropri- 
ate steps  to  implement  this  resolution  In- 
cluding a  peUUon  campaign  to  make  a  more 
forciful  presentation  of  our  views  and  those 
of  the  American  public  generally,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  all  other 
officials  of  the  Federal  Government  who  are 
responsible  for  United  States  trade  policy. 


VIETNAM  SOLUTIONS 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  U.S. 
military  involvement  In  an  illegal,  im- 
moral, and  aggressive  war  in  Vietnam  is 
steadily  escalating  to  a  point  where  a 
cataclysmic,  thermonuclear  world  war 
looms  ever  closer. 

For  more  than  3  4  years  I  have  stead- 
ily and  consistently  urged  the  adminis- 
tration to  reverse  Its  course  of  action  In 
Vietnam. 

As  long  ago  as  March  10,  1964,  In  a 
major  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
I  urged : 

This  is  a  fight  which  Is  not  our  fight,  into 
which  we  should  not  have  gotten  In  the 
first  place.  The  time  to  get  out  is  now  be- 
fore the  further  loss  of  American  lives.  Let 
us  get  out  of  Vietnam  on  as  good  terms  as 
possible — but  let  us  get  out. 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  April  28.  1964, 
I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that — 
We  should  bring  the  United  Nations  into 
the  picture,  arrange  for  a  cease-fire,  and 
work  for  a  negotiated  peace.  I  repeat  my 
view  that  South  Vietnam  is  not  worth  the 
life  of  an  American  boy. 

Since  that  time — in  speeches  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  elsewhere — I  have 
repeatedly  urged  that  the  United  States 
get  out  of  Vietnam. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  fMr.  Morse]  submitted 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  44  yester- 
day urging  that  the  Vietnam  crisis  be 
put  before  the  United  Nations  on  an 
emergency  basis.  This  is  one  possible  way 
out  of  Vietnam. 

There  are  other  possible  ways  out  of 
Vietnam. 

Last  week  I  Joined  with  Newton 
Minow.  former  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communication  Commission,  and  Law- 
rence S.  Fanning,  a  widely  known 
newspaperman,  who  now  publishes  the  » 
Anchorage  Daily  News,  in  sending  the 
following  joint  telegram  to  President 
Johnson : 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENT:  Mindful  of  your 
dedicated  pursuit  of  peace  and  your  pledge 
that  the  United  States  seeks  only  a  stable, 
unfettered  government  in  South  Vietnam, 
we  respectfully  propose  a  tripartite  program 
for  your  consideration  at  this  moment  in 
history. 

Immediately  following  Sunday's  election 
in  South  Vietnam,  we  suggest  that  you 
electrify  the  world  by  announcing:  (1)  The 
immediate  cessation  of  the  United  States 
bombing  In  Vietnam  and  a  carefully  pro- 
grammed orderly  withdrawal  of  United 
States'  combat  forces  from  South  Vietnam: 
(2)  The  United  States'  intention  to  place 
the  South  Vietnam  question  before  the 
United  Nations  leaving  the  pursuit  of  final 
peace  terms  to  the  appropriate  agencleeof 
that  international  organization;  (3)  T^e 
massive  national  resources  which  have  been 
mobilized  for  the  war  In  Vietnam  will  be  re- 
deployed for  the  war  at  home  In  tbe  war  cm 
poverty,  the  war  on  crime,  rewurcee  develop- 
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taent.  pollution  abatement  and  th«  numer- 
ouB  programs  which  were  ao  brilliantly  legis- 
lated under  your  leadership  by  the  89th  Con- 
grcM. 

As  3rou  have  said  so  eloquently :  "If  thl«  do- 
mestic war  la  loat  then  every  Individual  in 
America  la  threatened  In  his  home,  hla  Job 
and  hla  family."  In  yotir  skilled  hands  such 
a  program  can  spring  to  life,  ofTerlng  peace 
and  hope  and  dignity  to  the  deprived  and 
the  oppressed  the  world  ovex. 

While  I  have  received  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the] receipt  of  the  telegram. 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  recommen- 
dation will  be  heeded. 

The  news  this  morning  of  the  escala- 
tion of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
detracts  from  the  reported  efforts  of  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
Hon.  Arthur  Goldberg,  to  seek  the  sup- 
port of  other  members  of  the  Security 
Council  to  obtain  Security  Council  re- 
view of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 


INADEQUATE     ECONOMIC     STATIS- 
TICS MAKE  TAX  HIKE  DANGEROUS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
prime  weakness  of  the  proposal  for  a  sur- 
tax Is  that  it  could  hit  at  the  wrong  time. 
It  is  most  unUkely  to  be  imposed  before 
January  1  of  next  year  If  at  all.  and  then 
if  the  Congress  follows  the  President's 
prescription  it  would  be  for  2  years. 

Forecasting  for  3  or  4  months  ahead 
has  been  reasonably  accurate  For  more 
than  that  the  record  Is  highly  erratic. 
Predictions  that  the  next  2  years  be- 
ginning January  1  will  be  booming  and 
require  increased  taxes  to  take  off  the 
inflationary  steam  could  be  very  wrong 
indeed.  The  tax  could  be  a  depressant,  a 
promoter  of  unemplojnnent,  of  business 
recession. 

This  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
carries  an  excellent  policy  article  analyz- 
ing the  serious  problem  confronting  the 
Congress  because  of  the  unreliability  of 
forecasting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  pwint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Jotimal,  Sept. 
12.  1967) 
rooGT  roaK:AST:  Tax-Rims  Dsbati  Puts  Spot- 
light ON  Inacctjzact  or  Ecowomic  Sta- 
tistics— Government  OmdAi-s  CoNcmr 
PiornES  OmBN  Miss  Mark,  but  RiaiEDrES 
Am  Elusive — >33  Billion  Okts  Over- 
loo  kko 

(By  Richard  P.  Janasen) 
Washinoton. — "Consldep  for  a  moment 
that  we  can  easily  pinpoint  a  target  on  the 
moon,  yet  economlata  cannot  forecast  the 
state  of  our  economy  a  few  months  ahead 
without  the  poMlblUty  of  considerable  error." 
The  apeaker  was  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  the 
Treasury's  top  tax-policy  expert,  addressing 
June  graduates  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  In  Troy,  N.Y.  BLls  words  fore- 
shadowed a  problem  that  Is  now  a  source  of 
(rowing  concern — the  widespread  misgivings 
about  the  Government's  ability  to  be  really 
sure  whether  President  Johnson's  proposed 
lnco«ne-tax  boost  will  prove  to  be  a  mild  eco- 
nomic tranquilizer  of  a  dangerous  depressant. 
For  despite  the  growing  technical  compe- 
tence of  computer-aided  economic  forecast- 
ers, responsible  analysts  In  and  out  of  the 
Johnson  Administration  find  ample  reason  to 
b«  wary  of  the  predictions  that  the  economy 
will   be   heating   up  enough  a   few   months 


hence  to  dictate  a  10%  surtax.  So,  too,  do 
many  of  the  lawm.ikers  who  must  act  on  the 
tax  proposal.  Certainly  Mr.  Surrey  and  most 
leading  economists  do  support  a  surtax,  but 
some  of  the  Administration's  mUcalculatlons 
both  In  forecasting  the  future  and  measuring 
the  past  have  been  monumental  enough  to 
cause  a  measure  of  caution  now. 
wiDB  or  the  mask 

A  few  samples:  The  original  Commerce 
Department  forecast  of  1966  groes  national 
product  fell  short  by  MS  billion,  roughly 
equal  to  overloolclng  the  entire  U.S.  auto  In- 
dustry, of  the  economies  of  Sweden  and 
Switzerland  together.  In  late  June  this  year, 
Gardner  Ackley.  the  President's  top  economic 
adviser,  dismissed  as  "outrageous"  Congres- 
sional predictions  that  the  budget  deficit  for 
the  fiscal  year  begun  In  July  would  be  any- 
where near  $30  billion;  six  weeka  later  Presi- 
dent Johnson  warned  it  could  easily  reach 
$29  billion.  As  for  reports  on  the  past,  the 
Census  Bureau  recently  admitted  missing 
about  one  of  every  six  young  Negro  males 
during  Its  1960  count;  slum  housing  units 
were  underoounted  then  by  some  1.6  million 
units. 

While  statistical  mishaps  have  often  em- 
ban-Eissed  the  Government,  the  shortcomings 
exposed  lately  are  a  particularly  sensitive 
matter  In  high  places.  For  the  Administra- 
tion Is  now  committed  to  "fine-tuning"  tax 
and  spending  policies  to  prevent  economic 
trouble.  Compared  with  merely  reacting  to  a 
bad  situation  already  apparent,  the  much 
more  ambitious  new  approach  requires  more 
solid  data  on  the  past  as  well  as  more  refined 
methods  of  forecasting  the  future,  officials 
say.  But.  a  key  Administration  planner  com- 
plains, "The  trouble  Is  that  our  Intentions 
have  become  much  more  sophisticated  than 
our  statistical  tools.  .  .  .  We're  trying  for  a 
precision  In  policy  that  we  can't  match  with 
our  numbers." 

Some  legislators  couldn't  agree  more.  The 
failure  to  forecast  accurately  has  "severely 
handicapped  Congress,"  contends  Democratic 
Sen.  WUUam  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin,  chair- 
man of  the  Congressional  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  who  finds  long-range  predictions 
generally  "very  unreliable" 

SENATOR    JAVrrS   DEMtTRS 

Such  reservations  are  clearly  shared  by 
other  Influential  lawmakers;  their  ml.-giv- 
Ings,  along  with  the  economy's  disruption 
by  the  auto  strike,  spell  considerable  delay 
In  acting  on  the  tax  boost.  "All  we  have  so 
far  Is  a  prediction  that  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters  are  going  to  bust  out  all  over." 
demurs  New  York*  Republication  Sen.  Jacob 
K.  Javlts.  who  suggests  It  "may  very  well  be 
worth"  waiting  until  January  to  apply  any 
tax  Increase. 

More  such  skittlshness  may  become  evi- 
dent today  when  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  hears  a  string  of  eminent  econo- 
mists testify  on  the  surtax.  While  scarcely 
any  recognized  economist  asserts  outright 
opposition  to  a  surtax,  some  still  harbor 
doubts  about  the  amount,  timing  and  abso- 
lute need:  others  appear  to  favor  It  more  on 
"social"  than  on  pure  economic  grounds, 
fearing  that  without  higher  revenue  the  Gov- 
ernment would  sharply  retrench  spending  on 
domestic  problems. 

Ironically,  the  gravest  doubts  on  the  surtax 
center  on  the  Government's  ability  to  pre- 
dict the  Impact  of  Federal  fiscal  operations 
on  the  economy,  and  not  only  because  of  the 
vagaries  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Even  assuming 
the  most  accurate  and  most  honest  of  budget 
estimates,  the  format  of  the  Federal  budgef , 
is  itself  coming  under  Increasing  attack  as 
Inherently  misleading.  What's  more,  some 
note,  the  Administration  case  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy  Is  about  to  heat 
up  too  much  rests  largely  on  assumptions  of 
Inventory  rebuilding,  but  Inventory  statis- 
tics are  widely  regarded  as  the  least  reliable 
of  the  Government's  economic  indicators. 


How  do  the  Government  numbers  so  often 
go  wrong?  The  reasons  are  legion,  officials 
say,  and  the  problems  not  always  solvable. 
They  range  from  clerical  errors  in  feeding  raw 
numbers  into  computers  to  slxim-dwellers* 
tendency  to  flee  when  anyone  resembling  a 
government  authority  comes  around  the  cor- 
ner. 

"NOT    AN    ANSWERING    SERVICE" 

Busy  businessmen  often  don't  take  time  to 
fill  out  all  Federal  questionnaires,  either;  In 
response  to  an  Important  special  survey  on 
the  effect  of  tight  money  on  capital  spend- 
ing, one  replied  only  that  "this  Is  a  business, 
not  an  answering  service."  To  prevent  a 
paperwork  rebellion  by  businessmen,  many 
reports  on  retail  sales,  construction  and  the 
like  are  based  on  samples  that  may  not  prove 
typical;  sometimes  widely  headlined  upturns 
are  Inconspicuously  revised  into  downturns 
a  month  or  two  later. 

The  current  cause  celebre  among  statistics- 
watchers,  though.  Is  the  Treasury's  admis- 
sion In  August  that  It  had  become  apparent 
by  then  that  In  January  the  department  had 
overestimated  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year 
starting  July  1  by  $7  billion.  (The  actual 
outcome  won't  be  known  till  next  summer.) 
More  than  half  the  difference  between  the 
January  and  August  expectations  was  simply 
due  to  a  scallng-down  of  forecasts  on  how 
fast  personal  Incomes  and  corporate  profits 
would  grow  and  lift  tax  collections;  this  re- 
vision is  not  particularly  controversial,  how- 
ever. 

The  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  re- 
maining $3  billion  from  the  original  esti- 
mate is  causing  more  anguish  among  analysts 
because  It  raises  doubts  about  a  basic  reve- 
nue-estimating method  and  shows  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  make  any  accurate  forecasts. 
It  involves  the  "marginal  rate."  which  meas- 
ures the  extra  tax  dollars  that  are  collected 
when  an  individual's  Income  advances 
enough  to  push  him  Into  a  higher  tax-rate 
bracket. 

This  figure  is  tricky  to  forecast  at  any 
time,  officials  say,  because  the  higher  bracket 
doesn't  apply  to  the  full  amount  of  a  per- 
son's Income,  but  only  to  the  extra,  or  "mar- 
ginal," amount  above  a  certain  sum.  A  single 
person  whose  annual  taxable  Income  Is 
$12,000,  for  Instance,  is  taxed  at  only  a  14% 
rate  on  the  first  $500,  but  at  a  32%  rate 
on  the  amount  between  $10,000  and  $12,000. 
And  If  his  income  advances  to  813.000  the 
next  year,  that  extra  $1,000  will  be  taxed  at  a 
36%  rate. 

To  aid  in  forecasting  each  year's  revenues. 
Treasury  men  try  to  arrive  at  a  marginal 
rate  Intended  to  average  out  all  these  changes. 
And  each  year  for  the  past  three  years,  "We 
substantially  underestimated  it."  admits 
Budget  Director  Charles  L.  Schultze;  this 
outcome  has  usually  permitted  President 
Johnson  to  end  up  with  bigger  revenues  and 
a  smaller  deficit  than  he  proposes.  After  be- 
ing only  10.8 <"-  for  1963,  the  marginal  rate 
bounded  to  14.3%  in  1964  and  to  17.2%  In 
1967;  this  trend  prompted  officials  to  assume 
In  advance  a  19.2^"    rate  for  1966. 

It  was  the  assumed  1966  rate  that  they 
used  last  January  In  estimating  revenues 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  course  was 
more  cautious  than  assuming  the  rise  would 
continue  In  fiscal  1967  but  still  meant  a 
high  enough  figure  to  promise  plump  rev- 
enues. With  spending  going  up  substantially. 
"We  wanted  to  show  every  dollar  of  revenue 
we  could  possibly  scrape  up,"  an  Insider 
recalls. 

A  COUPLE  OF  JOLTS 

The  first  jolt  came  in  April  when  officials 
could  see  income-tax  refunds  pouring  out  in 
much  greater  quantity  then  they  had  ex- 
pected. Another  Jolt  came  In  July  when  they 
had  better  data  on  personal  Income  for 
calendar  1966  and  budgeted  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  year  Just  ended.  The  arithmetic  showed 
that  the  marginal  rate  for  1966  ttirned  out 
to  be   only   14.1%    Instead   of  the   assumed 
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19.2%.  As  a  compromise,  officials  cut  back 
the  estimate  for  this  year  to  15.5%,  about 
halfway  between  the  results  in  1964  and 
1965. 

The  marginal  rate  Is  clear'.y  a  critical  clue 
to  the  size  of  the  prospective  budget  deficit — 
and  thus  to  the  deficits  Inflationary  effect 
on  the  economy.  "If  somebody  had  told  me 
In  January"  that  the  marginal  rate  had 
been  set  way  too  high.  Treasury  Secretary 
Fowler  bristled  at  a  White  House  briefing, 
he  would  have  taken  an  "entirely  different 
view"  of  fiscal  policy  needs. 

But  as  Important  as  it  Is,  the  accuracy  of 
the  new  marginal  rate  figure  for  this  fiscal 
year  has  yet  to  be  proven.  Asked  If  he  has 
any  reason  to  believe  It  Is  more  correct  than 
the  abandoned  figure,  a  well-placed  official 
privately  replies  in  one  word:  "No."  Mr. 
Schultze  himself  suggests  something  of  the 
sort,  saying  "^e  don't  know  yet"  why.  the 
old  assumption  proved  WTOng,  although  '^e 
Treasury  has  had  a  number  of  consultants 
In  trying  to  figure  out  what  happened." 

Prospects  for  a  clear  view  of  this  critical 
percentage  still  don't  appear  bright,  analysts 
say,  since  the  possible  causes  of  confusion 
are  exceedingly  complex.  The  increase  in 
taxable  Income  last  year  might  have  been 
held  below  expectations,  they  suggest,  by 
such  factors  as  high  interest  rates  and  higher 
local  property  taxes;  these  outlays  would 
prompt  more  people  to  take  the  trouble  to 
Itemize  such  deductions  on  their  tax  returns, 
shrinking  their  taxable  Income  and  thus  the 
marginal  rate  of  extra  tax  more  than  If  they 
had  simply  stuck  with  the  Treasury's  stand- 
ard deduction  allowances. 

THE    CAPITAL    GAINS    FACTOR 

Slmllarlv.  the  marginal  rate  depends  In 
part  on  the  amount  of  income  added  by 
capital  gains,  only  half  of  which  are  treated 
as  taxable  Income.  "Who  can  predict,"  la- 
ments one  economist,  "how  many  people  are 
going  to  make  how  much  money  on  the 
stock  market  next  year?" 

The  spending  side  of  the  budget  falls  to 
serve  Federal  forecasters  as  a  good  guide  to 
economic  developments  either,  particularly 
In  wartime,  some  critics  charge.  "We  under- 
estimate the  effect  when  a  military  buildup 
begins  and  there's  danger  we'll  act  too  late" 
to  cushion  the  Impact  when  peace  permits 
a  drop  In  defense  spending,  worries  Murray 
Weldenbaum,  a  leading  budget  expert  and 
economics  chairman  at  Washington  Univer- 
sity in  St.  Louis. 

Even  the  broad  "national  income  accounts" 
budget  ustially  preferred  as  a  guide  to  eco- 
nomic Impact  is  misleading.  Mr.  Welden- 
baum complains;  its  shortcomings  may  help 
explain  the  Administration's  delay  in  taking 
antl-lnflatlonary  action  right  after  President 
Johnson's  mld-1965  decision  to  escalate  the 
■Vietnam  war.  The  problem,  Mr.  Weldenbaum 
savs.  Is  that  the  Income  accounts  budget  re- 
flects revenue  accruals  rising  quickly  from 
the  Impact  of  extra  military  ordering  on  the 
economy  but  doesn't  count  the  cash  outlays 
for  military  goods  untU  they're  actually 
delivered — often  6  to  18  months  after  the 
new  orders  caused  a  pickup  in  jobs,  produc- 
tion and  Incomes. 

The  Budget  Reform  Commission  that 
President  Johnson  has  at  work  on  such 
problems  is  keenly  aware  of  this  flaw,  in- 
siders say.  It  will  likely  recommend  a  new 
budget  format  that,  among  other  things,  will 
partly  plug  this  gap  by  showing  the  "progress 
payments"  the  Defense  Department  makes 
while  work  on  contracts  Is  under  way. 

A   MISLE.ADING   REPORT 

A  related  problem,  Mr.  Weldenbaum  as- 
serts. Is  that  the  Commerce  Department's 
monthly  report  on  factory  orders,  shipments 
and  Inventories  purports  to  single  out  the 
amounts  due  to  defense  work.  "But  it's  mis- 
leading as  all  hell."  he  complains,  because 
this  category  labeled  "defense"  also  includes 
any  civilian'  business  done  in  the  ordnance, 


aerospace  and  communications  industries, 
such  as  the  building  of  commercial  airliners. 
But  It  omits,  he  adds.  Pentagon  purchasing 
of  ships,  uniforms,  trucks  and  many  other 
Items.  Commerce  Department  officials  admit 
the  problem  exists,  but  aren't  sure  when 
they'll  be  able  to  correct  It.     . 

While  the  Government's  figures  on  existing 
business  Inventories  are  faulted  for  various 
reasons,  some  analysts  are  much  more  con- 
cerned about  the  ability  to  forecast  future 
accumulations.  The  key  to  how  expansionary 
the  economy  will  become,  a  high  official  as- 
serts, "Is  what  will  happen  to  Inventories 
from  here  on."  He  predicts  that  they'll  soon 
start  rising  and  that  the  buildup  may  lead 
to  strong  Inflationary  strains. 

Outside  analysts  tend  to  agree  but  stress 
that  the  timing  and  magnitude  of  such  a 
buildup  can't  be  forecast  with  much  confi- 
dence. The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  In 
early  1966  predicted  tSat  year's  Inventory 
accumulation  would  show  a  "fractional  de- 
cline" from  the  unusually  large  1965  amount; 
instead,  businesses  added  $13.4  billion  to 
their  Inventories  last  year,  sharply  above  the 
$9.4  billion  of  1966. 

The  latest  surveys  show  the  Inventory  sit- 
uation is  still  uncertain  despite  Administra- 
tion hopes  of  1967  Improvement.  A  Wall 
Street  Journal  survey  recently  found  many 
businesses  still  struggling  to  work  down  their 
inventories,  and  a  Commerce  Department 
Eur\'ey  out  today  shows  Just  as  many  manu- 
f.'icturers  unhappy  now  about  excessive  In- 
ventories as  three  months  before.  Yet  the 
department's  report  projects  both  a  substan- 
tial rise  in  Inventories  and  a  better  balance 
between  sales  and  Inventories  for  late  this 
year. 

Top  Government  planners,  aware  of  the 
Ehakiness  of  many  of  their  statistics,  try  to 
make  allowances  for  Inaccuracies  and  don't 
depend  solely  on  numerical  Indicators.  "Often 
it  just  comes  down  to  getting  a  gut  feeling 
about  the  economy,"  one  Federal  analyst 
confesses;  help  Is  sought  also  from  sound- 
ings among  business  and  labor  leaders,  press 
accounts  and  ceaseless  checking  of  other  eco- 
nomists' feelings. 

"And  don't  forget."  says  a  prominent  pri- 
vate seer,  "the  Administration  has  a  secret 
weapon — Arthur  Okun."  Mr.  Okun,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
often  shows  an  "uncanny"  ability  to  predict 
trends,  others  agree,  even  when  statistics  and 
the  consensus  may  point  In  a  contrary  direc- 
tion. The  slight  6econd-quarJ«r  upturn  in 
profits  this  year  was  something  he  hinted 
would  happen  long  before  the  total  oould  be 
oompUed;  most  observers  were  predicting 
another  sharp  slide. 

SECRET    RESULTS 

While  such  "judgmental"  forecasting  con- 
tinues, officials  are  striving  to  make  their 
prophecies  more  precise  by  increasing  use  of 
"econometric  model"  methods.  These  involve 
cranking  into  computers  complex  mathemat- 
ical equations  based  on  how  variables  such 
as  Government  spending,  for  Instance,  have 
In  the  past  touched  off  reactions  In  indus- 
trial production  and  consumer  spending.  The 
results  of  these  computer  runs  aren't  made 
public,  though;  George  Jaszl,  director  of  the 
Commerce  Department's  Office  of  Business 
Economics,  explains  that  while  officials  know 
the  results  are  "subject  to  large  errors,"  the 
public  might  give  them  "more  credence  than 
they  deserve." 

"liie  computers  permit  the  Government  to 
make  vastly  more  sophisticated  analyses  of 
the  past.  too.  but  the  many  complex  steps 
Involved  sometimes  Increase  the  chances  for 
human  error.  "Everj-  computer  program  has 
mistakes,"  says  a  Census  Bureau  expert,  Arno 
Wlnard.  "Somethnes  they're  caught  before 
they're  published  and  sometimes  not  until 
afte!^'  he  adds.  One  erroneous  computer  pro- 
gram Instruction  caused  the  bureau  to  over- 
state the  ranks  of  Americana  classed  as  im- 
poverished in  1965  by  some  800,000  persons. 


Confusion  arises  in  the  public  mind,  too, 
from  the  variety  of  statistics  and  forecasts 
issued  by  different  Federal  agencies.  News- 
papers on  Jan.  3  last  year  carried  the  forecast 
of  the  Commerce  Department's  Business  and 
Defense  Serrtces  Administration  that  the 
1966  gross  national  product  would  grow  to 
$710  bilUon  from  about  $672  billion  in  1966, 
but  before  the  month  was  out  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  was  predicting  a  much 
bigger  jump,  to  $722  billion;  the  1965  figure 
had  by  then  been  scaled  up  to  $675.6  billion. 

Mostly  because  Vietnam  spending  rose 
much  more  sharply  than  the  Government's 
economists  had  been  led  to  believe,  GNP  for 
1966  Is  m06t  recently  reckoned  at  $743.3 
billion.  And  as  a  result  of  periodic  longer- 
term  revision  that's  done  when  precise  In- 
come information  eventually  becomes  avail- 
abie"from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  that 
1965  total  that  once  looked  like  $672  billion 
is  now  shown  as  $683  9  billion. 


PRIVATE   INDUSTRY   EMBARKS   ON 
MAJOR  URANIUM  HUNT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  major  problems  that  will  be  facing 
our  country'  in  the  not  too  far  distant 
future  will  be  the  problem  of  sufficient 
uranium  supplies  to  help  meet  the  de- 
mand for  both  commercial  and  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  requirements. 

By  1980  the  United  States  could  re- 
quire more  than  four  times  present-day 
uranium  production  levels.  To  meet  these 
requirements  a  tremendous  expansion  of 
exploration  and  development  effort  is 
necessary.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
much  of  it  is  already  taking  place. 

Presently  known  domestic  resen-es  of 
U"'  which  can  be  recovered  at  prices  up 
to  S8  per  pound  are  estimated  at  about 
140,000  tons.  However  commercial  deliv- 
ery- requirements  through  1980  are  esti- 
mated to  be  about  250,000  tons.  And  this 
does  not  include  the  sales  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Some  35.000  to  40,000  tons  of  mining 
and  milling  production  capability  will  be 
needed  annually  by  1980  if  U.S.  require- 
ments are  to  be  met  from  domestic 
sources.  This  would  require  a  sigriificant 
expansion  of  such  capability. 

Nuclear  power  reactors  in  operation, 
being  built  and  announced,  total  more 
than  50,000  megawatts.  The  AEC's  esti- 
mates of  installed  nuclear  capacity  in 
the  United  States  have  repeatedly  proven 
to  be  understated.  Thus,  in  1962  AEG 
predicted  40,000  megawatts  of  installed 
capacity  by  1980.  Two  years  later  this 
was  increased  to  between  60,000  and 
90,000  megawatts.  Again  in  1966.  the  esti- 
mate was  upped  to  betwetn  80,000  and 
110,000  megawatts.  Recently,  the  Com- 
mission again  sharpened  its  pencil  and 
predicted  installed  capacity  by  1980  of 
between  120,000  and  170,000  megawatts. 
This,  Mr.  President,  represents  more 
than  a  50-percent  increase  beyond  the 
previous  year's  estimate. 

These  spiraling  demands  for  uranium 
have  sparked  a  tremendous  increase  in 
exploration  and  development  work.  The 
AEC  now  estimates  that  during  the  4- 
year  period  1967-70,  about  54  million 
feet  of  drilling  and  costing  $77  million 
will  take  place.  This  represents  substan- 
tially more  than  double  the  AEC's  1966 
estimate  of  drilling  for  the  period  July 

1966  through  December  1969. 
The  expected  drilling  to  take  place  in 
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the  1967-70  period  is  roxighly  equal  to 
the  drilling  that  occurred  during  the  en- 
tire decade  of  the  1950's,  when  the  great 
uranliun  boom  occurred. 

Today  we  must  look  to  private  industry 
to  carry  out  the  vast  bulk  of  the  work 
to  explore  for  and  develop  the  uranium 
needed  for  our  nuclear  power  economy. 
Judging  from  past  experience,  there  Is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  private  In- 
dustry will  rise  to  this  great  challenge. 
I  am  confident  that  it  will  and  I  am 
pleased  that  It  will  be  given  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

However,  It  is  in  the  national  interest 
for  the  AEC  to  continue  to  support  a 
modest  uranium  resource  investigation 
effort  which  should  not  dupUcate  the 
activities  of  private  firms  or  other  gov- 
ernment agencies.  The  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  has,  therefore. 
recommended  authorization  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  this  work 
during  this  fiscal  year. 

In  this  connection,  I  cannot  emphasize 
enough  the  need  ror  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate reserve  in  addition  to  meeting 
cumulative  uranium  delivery  require- 
ments. An  8-year  reserve  in  1980,  needed 
to  support  continued  expansion  of  re- 
quired production,  would  be  about  400,- 
000  tons  of  U"".  Thus,  during  the  next 
13  years,  production  plus  reserves  would 
have  to  be  about  650,000  tons  of  tT*. 
which  will  require  new  discoveries  ex- 
ceeding 500,000  tons. 

In  addition  I  should  like  to  go  on 
public  record  as  urging  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  continue  to  co- 
operate with  private  Industry  In  Identify- 
ing new  requirements  for  uranium,  and  In 
twsessing  the  overall  supply  and  demand 
picture.  - 

Knowledge  concerning  the  quantities 
of  uranium  available  and  the  cost  of  re- 
covery are  Intimately  related  to  the  pace 
and  scope  of  our  country's  program  for 
developing  more  advanced  reactors,  and 
the  AEC  should  evaluate  and  publicize 
current  estimates  of  total  uranium  sup- 
plies. This  involves  compiling  data  sup- 
plied by  private  sources. 

Also  I  feel  that  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  need  for  the  AEC  to  re- 
evaluate its  px)llcles  for  supplying  ura- 
nium to  prfvate  •  industry  from  Govern- 
ment stockpiles. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
announced  a  general  policy  of  fumish- 
iflfg  stockpiled  uranium  for  commercial 
use  in  a  way  which  will  not  damage  the 
industry.  However,  additional  details  of 
this  policy  should  be  spelled  out  In  light 
of  rising  demands  for  uranium.  The 
AEC's  uranlxmi  supply  policies  are  also 
Intimately  related  to  the  Commission's 
plans  for  enriching  privately  owned  ura- 
nium In  the  Government's  facilities.  At 
present,  the  Commission  will  not  enrich 
foreign  uranium  for  domestic  use. 

The  Commission  will  have  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  removing  this  restric- 
tion at  a  date  earlier  than  1975 — the 
date  which  the  Commission  had  pre- 
viously suggested.  Any  Commission  pro- 
posal to  remove  the  current  restriction 
on  enriching  foreign  uranium  for  domes- 
tic use  would  have  to  be  resubmitted  to 
the  Joint  Committee  under  the  terms  of 
the  1964  private  ownership  legislation. 

Although  nuclear  power  Is  assuming 


an  even  larger  share  of  our  energy  supply 
picture  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  sharply  increased  demands  for  fossil 
fuel  to  satisfy  electric  utility  needs.  I 
have  seen  estimates  that  electric  power 
demands  by  the  year  2000  will  require 
about  a  sevenfold  Increase  over  present 
generating  capacity.  Fossil  fuel  require- 
ments are  expected  to  Increase  very  sub- 
stantially to  help  meet  these  new  de- 
mands. 

There  are  still  many  uncertainties 
associated  with  the  future  price  of 
uranium.  As  we  all  know,  the  domestic 
market  price  has  risen  significantly  over 
the  past  2  years.  Among  other  things, 
the  cost  of  equipment  and  mining  prac- 
tices need  to  comply  with  the  new  radia- 
tion safety  regulations  which  will  have  to 
be  factored  into  the  price. 

All  in  all.  the  uranium  future  appears 
to  be  quite  bright  provided  private  in- 
dustry continues  to  obtain  the  incentives 
necessary  to  head  down  this  long  and 
costly  exploration  path  on  which  it  has 
already  embarked.  I  am  hopeful  that  it 
will  produce  the  required  results. 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL  YEAR 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  today  in  recognition  of  an  occasion 
highly  significant  in  the  chronicle  of 
human  progress.  Somewhat  over  10  years 
ago,  op  July  l\l957,  the  International 
Geophysical  Year  began.  It  represented 
an  international  effort  of  unprecedented 
scope  in  a  systematic  study  of  the  earth 
and  its  environment.  It  brought  together 
30,000  scientists  from  more  than  70  na- 
tions cooperating  In  the  study  of  1 1  fields 
of  geophysics,  as  well  as  the  two  emerg- 
ing areas  of  rocketry  and  artificial  earth 
satellites. 

The  advent  of  the  IGY  has  left  an  Im- 
imct  of  great  Importance  which  tran- 
scends the  many  discoveries  encountered 
during  its  existence.  International  co- 
operation which  It  brought  about  was  an 
indispensable  precedent,  for  example,  to 
such  landmark  developments  as  the 
Antarctic  and  the  space  treaties. 

The  IGY  is  a  shining  example  of  the 
advance  to  t>e  made  through  concerted 
international  scientific  endeavor.  Such 
a  historic  discovery  as  the  Van  Allen 
radiation  belts,  actually  a  geographic 
feature  of  our  own  earth  some  100  miles 
above  its  surface,  was  not  an  announced 
goal  of  the  IGY.  Rather.  It  was  a  logical 
discovery  in  the  general  area  In  which 
research  was  directed.  This  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  continuing  need  to  gfve  wide 
scope  to  man's  Intellectual  initiative  and 
curiosity.  I  trust  that  the  United  States 
shall  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  scien- 
tific inquiry,  as  now  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government  through  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, is  an  important  and  continuing 
need  if  we  are  to  carry  on  the  advance  of 
knowledge. 

In  the  years  1955  through  1959,  I  sup- 
ported the  appropriations  of  funds  for 
the  IGY.  Certainly,  without  the  marked 
support  given  to  the  program  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  the  project  might  never 
have  gotten  underway.  The  foresight  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration  can  most 
assuredly  be  credited  with  many  of  the 


advances  in  international  scientific  co- 
operation which  we  enjoy  today. 

I  particularly  commend  Dr.  Joseph 
Kaplan,  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  whose  unstinting  efforts 
as  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Committee  for 
the  International  Geophysical  Year  were 
greatly  responsible  for  the  very  marked 
success  of  the  IGY.  I  am  proud  to  call 
this  great  fellow  Callfomlan  my  friend. 
Dr.  Kaplan  is  now  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geo- 
physics, which  is  continuing  part  of  the 
work  Initiated  by  the  IGY.  His  work  con- 
tinues. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  some  of  his  recent  writings 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  writings 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

International  Unton  or 
Geodesy  and  Geophysics. 

June  28.1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchil, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Tommy:  On  July  1,  1957— ten  years 
ago  this  coming  Saturday — the  International 
Geophysical  Tear  began.  Without  the  un- 
derstanding support  of  the  Congress  and  the 
strong  backing  of  President  Elsenhower,  this 
program  would  never  have  gotten  underway. 
As  the  Chairman,  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year.  I  look  beck  with  great  pride 
at  the  accomplishments  of  the  IGY  for  the 
sclencee  of  ovir  environment,  science  and 
technology  In  general,  the  need  for  better 
understanding  of  science  by  the  general  pub- 
lic; science  education  and,  most  significant 
of  all,  for  international  cooperation  In  scien- 
tific research.  Two  of  Its  most  notable  ac- 
complishments were  the  Initiation  of  serious 
research  In  space  using  space  vehicles  as 
the  means  of  transporting  men  and  Instru- 
ments Into  space,  and  the  development  of 
an  outstanding  program  of  scientific  research 
In  the  Antarctic,  In  which  twelve  nations  par- 
ticipated and  as  a  result  of  which  there  came 
the  now  famous  Antarctic  Treaty.  The  re- 
cently approved  Space  Treaty  Is  in  many  wayi 
also  a  direct  consequence  of  the  IGY.  I  hop* 
that  the  International  Council  of  Sclentlflo 
Unions  (ICSU)  which  spyonsored  the  lOY  on 
the  International  level,  and  to  which  our  own 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  adheres  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  will  receive  thla 
year's  Nobel  Prize  In  Peace  for  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  IGY  toward  peaceful  coopera- 
tion In  science. 

Two  of  the  most  active  U.S.  participants 
In  the  IGY  are  no  longer  with  tis;  one.  Lloyd 
V.  Berkner  having  passed  away  only  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  other  notable  petftlclpant  In 
the  IGY  was  the  late  Harry  Wexler,  Chief 
Scientist  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  and 
the  leader  of  the  U.S.  IGY  program  In  the 
Antarctic.  Lloyd  Berkner  was  a  most  signifi- 
cant figure  both  on  the  International  and 
national  levels  of  the  IGY. 

I  am  writing  to  you  In  the  hope  that  you 
win  note  this  tenth  anniversary  In  the 
Senate,  where  we  received  so  much  help  and 
understanding.  I  also  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  noting  the  Im- 
portant role  of  this  country  In  the  IGY  and 
In  many  of  Its  successors,  will  endorse  the 
nomination  of  the  ICSU  for  the  1967  Nobel 
Prize  In  Peace. 

Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Kaplan. 

.»» 

Water,  Weather,  and  Israel 

(By>J.  Kaplan) 
President    Kennedy    said    that    whoever 
solved  the  problems  of  water  deserved  two 
Nobel  prizes — one  for  science,  one  for  peace. 
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President    Kennedy.    In    speaking    to    the 

United  Nations  General  Assembly,  proposed 
that  nations  cooperatively  use  artificial  sat- 
ellites In  order  to  study  and  possibly  control 
the  motions  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  have  first  proposed 
an  International  Water  Year  In  a  speech  at 
the  Don  Bosco  High  School  Commencement 
oB  June  6.  1960.  Out  of  this,  through  the 
initiative  of  American  hydrologlsts  and  the 
International  Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geo- 
physics (lUGG)  grew  the  International  Hy- 
drologlcal  Decade  (IHD)  UNESCO's  great 
attack  on  the  problems  of  water.  The  lUGG. 
through  Its  International  Association  of 
Scientific  Hydrology,  Is  the  principal  scien- 
tific participant  in  the  IHD. 

President  Kennedy's  speech  before  the 
United  Nations  is  bearing  fruit.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  lUGG,  acting  for  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Scientific  Unions  iICSU) 
Is  directing  the  preparations  for  a  Global 
Atmospheric*  Research  Program,  which  Is  a 
cooperative  enterprise  Involving  principally 
lUGG  and  the  World  Meteorological  Orga- 
nization (WMO). 

Both  UNESCO  and  the  WMO  are  United 
Nations  entitles,  thus  reaching  every  national 
member  of  the  UN.  This  very  effective  co- 
operation between  the  lUGG  and  the  two 
UN  agencies,  thus  extends  Its  scientific  in- 
fluence to  nearly  every  sovereign  nation  In 
the  world.  I  have  been  on  the  lUGG  and 
ICSU  Executive  Committees  during  the  en- 
tire period  of  development  of  these  programs. 
^  because  of  my  positions  as  Vice-President 
and  later  as  President  of  the  lUGG.  I  hope 
to  continue  my  activities  in  these  fields  after 
my  retirement  from  the  lUGG  presidency  in 
October  1967. 

I  headed  this  short  note  with  the  title, 
"Water.  Weather  and  Israel"  for  several  rea- 
sons. Israel  represents  the  hopes  of  many  of 
the  small  countries  which  have  attained  sov- 
ereignty during  the  past  few  years.  It  has 
already  made  distinguished  contributions  to 
these  two  areas  of  geophysics  on  which  man 
depends  for  his  very  8ur\'lval.  Yet.  Israel  has 
made  only  a  very  small  beginning  if  it  is  to 
be  In  a  position  to  help  her  African  and  Asian 
neighbors  to  become  strong  and  Independ- 
ent nations.  A  recent  visit  to  Tanzania,  Ken- 
ya. Uganda  and  the  Sudan  convinced  me  that 
geophysics  in  general,  and  meteorology  and 
hydrology  In  particular,  can  not  only  add  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  these  nations,  but 
It  can  also  Inspire  the  development  of  these 
scientific  programs  all  the  way  from  the  pri- 
mary grades  to  the  graduate  schools.  The 
early  development  of  an  Israel  Institute  of 
Geophysics  Is  Imperative  and  It  might  well 
consist  of  strong  prog^ms  In  weather,  water, 
oceanography,  etc.,  distributed  over  the  sev- 
eral Institutions  of  Israel,  with  the  Hebrew 
University  as  the  center.  There  Is  such  a 
statewide"  Institute  In  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia with  its  center  In  Los  Angeles  at  UCLA, 
and  It  Is  a  very  distinguished  and  successful 
organization.  I  had  the  honor  of  helping  In 
Its  organization  and  acting  as  its  first  di- 
rector. 

With  my  long  activity  In  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Hebrew  University,  on  its 
Board  of  Governors,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
local,  national  and  International  Jewish  ac- 
tivities. It  was  natural  that  my  mind  would 
be  on  Israel,  while  acting  for  all  the  na- 
tions which  participated  In  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year,  or  are  members  of 
the  lUGG.  The  great  challenges  that  face  the 
ICSU  and  lUGG  as  a  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  water,  weather  and  other  pro- 
grams, have  come  on  with  a  suddenness  that 
added  to  the  difficulties  of  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges. As  I  retire  from  the  Presidency  of  the 
rUGG,  I  am  eager  to  continue  to  work  on  Its 
programs  emphasizing  more  than  before  the 
role  of  the  developing  nations  and  the  way  In 
which  Israel  and  other  small  and  highly  de- 
veloped countries  can  lead  the  way.  By  en- 
abling small  countries  to  help  each  other,  the 


larger  nations  can  contribute  to  the  peace 
that  President  Kennedy  must  have  had  In 
his  mind. 

THE  International  Union  of  Geodesy  and 
GEOPHYSICS    (IUOG)     1963-67 
(By  J.  Kaplan,  President,  ruGG) 
The  approach  of  the  next  General  Assem- 
bly Of  the  lUGG,  to  be  held  in  Switzerland. 
25  September  to  7  October,  suggests  that  a 
brief  review  of  lUGG  activities  smce  the  last 
General  Assembly  may  be  of  Interest  to  those 
who  so  generously  supported  it.  You  may  re- 
call thai  this  Assembly  took  place  in  Berke- 
ley. August  19-31.  1963.  I  had  the  honor  o: 
receiving    the    presidency    on    the    occasion. 
Your  organization  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  Assembly. 

In  preparation  for  the  Berkeley  Assembly 
I  headed  a  finance  committee  which  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  nearly  $400,000  from  pri- 
vate and  governmental  sources.  I  pointed  out 
to  prospective  contributors  that  the  lUGG 
has  been  the  principal  participant  in  the  In- 
ternational Geophysical  Year  (IGY).  which 
pioneered  space  research  and  helped  to  alert 
the  Nation  to  its  responsibilities  in  the  sup- 
port of  scientific  and  technological  research 
and  teaching. 

The  nearly  four  years  of  my  presidency 
have  been  very  fruitful  ones.  Considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  Upper  Mantle  Project,  designed  to 
carry  out  international  cooperative  studies 
on  the  solid  earth,  involving  forty-seven 
countries.  The  International  Council  of  Sci- 
entific Unions  (.ICSU  I  has  assigned  to  the 
lUGG  the  reEponslbllity  for  a  Committee  on 
Atmospheric  Sciences,  which  hopes  to  bring 
to  fruition  the  dream  of  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedv,  of  the  use  of  satellites 
for  studies  of  the  earth's  weather  processes. 
In  these  programs,  the  lUGG  cooperates  fully 
with  UNESCO  and  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization,  thereby  establishing  links  be- 
tween ICSU  and  all  of  the  member  Nations 
of  the  U.N. 

The  lUGG,  at  Its  General  Assembly  in  Hel- 
sinki (1960),  initiated  what  has  now  become 
the  International  Hydrological  Decade. 
(IHD)  a  UNESCO-IUGG  enterprise,  designed 
to  studv  the  water  resources  of  our  planet 
The  scientific  arm  of  the  IHD  is  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Scientific  Hydrology 
(lASH),  one  of  the  seven  autonomous  asso- 
ciations of  the  lUGO.  This  program  has  al- 
ready had  meaningful  effects  on  graduate 
training  in  hvdrologv  and  on  the  water  prob- 
lems facing  mankind.  The  significance  of 
water  for  peace  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
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The  rUGO  has  been  conscious  of  the  ex- 
plosive character  of  geophysical  research 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  It  has  care- 
fully examined  Its  own  structure  In  order  *c 
meet  the  challenge  of'  the  new  geophysics. 
A  Future  Structure  Committee  of  the  Union 
met  in  Paris  In  January  1966  and  Its  recom- 
mendations for  changes  In  statutes  and 
practices  will  be  considered  by  an  Extraor- 
dinary General  Assembly,  to  be  convened 
in  Zurich,  immediately  before  the  General 
Assembly,   September   1967. 

Following  the  great  successes  of  the  IGY. 
the  ICSU  approved  the  carrying  out  of  a 
similar  program  known  as  the  International 
Years  of  the  Quiet  Sun  members  of  Its  Spe- 
cial Committee  were  from  the  IUOG.  The 
IQSY  will  hold  Its  Assembly  In  London,  July 
1967.  In  order  to  report  on  the  results  of 
the  IQSY. 

Also,  after  the  IGY  resulted  In  geophysics 
entering  a  period  of  great  development,  the 
ICSU  set  up  a  series  of  scientific  commit- 
tees In  areas,  each  of  which  had  made  quan- 
tum Jumps  during  the  IGY.  In  each  of  these 
committees,  lUGG  members  played  a  very 
significant  roles.  These  Committees  are  as 
follows: 

Scientific  Committee  on  Oceanic  Research 

(SCOB)   (1957). 

\ 


Scientific  Committee  on  Antarctic  Re- 
search (SCAR)    (1968). 

Committee  on  Space  Research  (COSPAB) 
(1958). 

Scientific  Committee  on  Water  Research 
(COWAR)    (1964). 

It  also  established  or  continued  a  host  of 
Inter-unlon  commissions  in  most  of  which 
the  lUGG  plavs  a  strong  role.  The  IUOG  has 
been  concerned  about  the  proliferation  of 
committees  which  deal  with  geophysics  and 
related  fields,  and  It  has  attempted  to  lead 
m  the  consolidation  of  these  committees  and 
m  opposing  new  committees  where  a  Union 
could  carrv  out  the  same  funcUons. 

Because  of  Its  great  involvement  in  the 
work  of  the  scientific  and  special  commit- 
tees of  the  ICSU,  as  well  as  in  Its  inter-unlon 
and  other  committees,  the  lUGO  has  become 
Increasingly  influential  in  the  affairs  of  the 
ICSU  The 'president  and  the  very  able  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  rUGG,  Professor  O.  D. 
Garland,  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
been  advised  and  guided  by  a  devoted  Bu- 
reau and  Executive  Committee.  This  has 
enabled  them  to  be  quite  effective  during 
the  period  of  ICSU's  greatest  growth. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  areas  of  In- 
terest of  the  IUOG  and  of  the  ICSU  special 
and  scientific  committees  which  have  been 
mentioned  In  this  note,  all  have  direct  and 
strong  influences  on  some  of  man's  most 
serious  and  exciting  problems.  Continued 
private  support  of  the  activities  of  the  lUOO. 
partlcularlv  In  Its  symposia  and  general 
assemblies.'  will  have  real  world-wide  In- 
fluence. 


THE   TROUBLES   OF   PRINCE   SIHA- 
NOUK. OF  CAMBODIA 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
Columnist  Drew  Pearson  wrote  about  the 
troubles  Cambodia's  capricious  Prince 
Sihanouk  faces  with  Asian  Communists, 
despite  the  aid  and  support  he  and  his 
Government  have  given  Peking  and 
Hanoi  It  is  clear,  as  Pearson  wrote,  that 
Sihanouk  Is  not  the  first  Asian  leader 
to  find  out  that  you  can  play  with  the 
Communists  only  under  their  rules,  Mr 
President  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  column,  which  I  have  taken  from 
the  Wyoming  Eagle  for  September  7,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Prince  Sihanouk  Finds  He  Can't  Plat  Bau. 

WrrH  Hanoi.  Peking 

(By  Drew  Pearson's  associate. 

Jack  Anderson) 

W.ASHiNGTON.-Cambodla'e  capricious  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk,  living  next  door  to 
South  Vietnam,  has  been  of  great  aid  to 
North  Vietnam.  He  has  let  Communist  sup- 
plies and  troops  pour  across  his  border.  In 
return,  here  is  the  story  of  how  the  rulers 
in  Hanoi  and  Peking  have  repaid  him. 

It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  what  more  Sihanouk 
could  have  done  to  please  Hanoi  and  Peking. 
He  parroted  the  C^smmunist  line  calling  the 
Americans  "Imperialists"  and  other  nasty 
names.  He  spurned  American  aid  and  even 
kicked  the  Americans  out  of  his  country 
with  a  great  thumbing  of  his  nose. 

He  opened  Cambodia's  borders  to  the  Com- 
munist guerrillas  but  screamed  shrUly  If 
U  S  troops  so  much  as  set  a  GI  boot  across 
the  line.  He  permitted  the  Communists  to 
use  his  port  of  Phnom  Penh  to  smuggle 
suppUes  down  the  Mekoog  River  to  the  Viet 
Cong  He  offered  not  only  haven  and  hos- 
pltalltv,  but  food  and  medicine  to  guerrtUaa 
while  thev  camped  In  his  country. 

All   the'  while,  he  arranged  guided  tours 
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tot  outside  objiervers  to  prove  be  was  doing 
none  of  thfeae  things.  But  In  a  rueful  state- 
ment from  PbBom  Penh,  be  bas  now  come 
cloee  to  confessing  that  be  has  been  playing 
a  double  game. 

"We  have  given  a  great  deal  of  aid  to  the 
Viet  Mlnh  (North  Vietnamese  troops)  and 
Viet  Cong  (South  Vietnamese  guerrillas )." 
said  Sihanouk.  "The  Anaerlcans  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  aided  them  In  the 
political  and  diplomatic  fields.  We  have  also 
given  them  aid  In  man;  other  fields,  which 
I  cannot  explain  In  detail.  However,  our 
Compatriots  are  already  aware  that  we  have 
given  a  good  deal  of  aid  to  the  Viet  Mlnh 
and  the  Viet  Cong." 

BIHANOtUC'S    KrWAKO 

What  b*B  been  poor  Sihanouk's  reward? 
The  Communists  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  open  door  to  Infiltrate  Cambodia  against 
him.  They  have  already  started  guerrilla  ac- 
tion In  the  Hinterlands,  attacking  his  pro- 
vincial guard  and  massacring  anti-Commu- 
nist peasants. 

In  Phnom  Penh,  the  Communists  are 
tightening  their  bold  on  Sihanouk's  govern- 
ment. They  drove  two  antl-Communlst 
ministers.  Mau  Say  and  Douc  Rasy,  out  of 
the  cabinet  with  charges  of  corruption.  They 
also  forced  the  resignation  of  Prime  Minister 
Ix)n  Nol. 

This  has  brought  plaintive  protests  from 
Slhanout,  who  bad  suppoeed  his  pro-Com- 
munist posturing  would  buy  him  Immunity 
from  Red  Intrigue.  The  story  is  best  told 
In  his  own  words,  which  U.S.  Intelligence 
has  picked  up. 

"A  number  of  Viet  Mlnh  and  Viet  Cong 
have  Infiltrated."  the  prince  protested  re- 
cently. "Thus,  can  we  In  point  of  fact  be 
sure  that  our  territory  will  be  safe  In  the 
future  If  we  turn  Communist?  ...  I  must 
tell  you  now  that  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists and  the  Viet  Cong  negotiated  with 
us  three  or  four  times  but  that  absolutely 
nothing  came  out  of  the  negotiations.  They 
did  not  sign  a  pledge  of  respect  for  our  pres- 
ent frontiers." 

In  another  statement,  the  prince  de- 
clared: "We  only  love  Cambodia  more  than 
we  love  other  countries,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  be  lackeys  of  the  Vietnamese. 
Chinese  and  Americans.  This  Is  our  only 
fault. 

"1  am  always  very  sincere  and  strict  with 
the  Americans.  With  the  Americans  we  abso- 
lutely do  not  want  a  reconclUaUon,  and  we 
are  very  strict  and  severe  with  them.  Yet  the 
Viet  Mlnh  have  repaid  me  by  saying  that 
Sihanouk  has  sold  the  nation  to  the  Ameri- 
cans because  Sihanouk  Is  rotten  and  lackey  of 
Imperialism.  Such  an  accusation  Is  very 
unjust." 

LESaONS    TO    OTHERS 

The  unhappy  prince  Isn't  the  first  Asian 
(leader  who  thought  he  could  play  ball  with 
\he  Communists.  India's  late  Prime  Minister 
itehni  tried  to  curry  favor  In  Peking,  and 
his  successors  still  are  more  sympathetic  to 
Hanoi  than  to  Saigon.  Nehru  was  repaid  with 
a  Red  Chinese  Invasion  in  1962. 

Indonesia's  ousted  President  Sukarno  vir- 
tually became  a  Peking  puppet.  Confiscated 
evidence  now  shows  that. the  Communists 
Intended  to  reward  him  by  taking  over  his 
government. 

Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  trying  to  walk 
a  neutral  line  In  Laos,  joined  with  the  pro- 
Communist  Pathet  Lao  In  opposing  the 
Americans.  The  Pathet  Lao,  bolstered  by 
more  than  20,000  North  Vietnamese  troops, 
merely  stepped  up  Its  military  drive  to  take 
over  the  ooxintry.  Now  the  neutralist  prince 
Is  cooperating  wholeheartedly  with  the 
United  States. 

Few  have  tried  harder  than  the  Burmese  to 
get  along  with  their  northern  neighbors.  To 
placate  the  communists.  Oen.  Ne  Win  eradi- 
cated UJ8.  Influence  In  Burma.  Today  Burma 
Is  one  of  the  chief  targets  of  radio  Peking  and 
radio  Hanoi. 


Even  tiny  Nepal,  which  has  been  safe  near 
the  top  of  the  Himalayas  for  centuries,  has 
now  been  bitterly  denounced  for  conspiring 
with  "imperialists." 

Armed  Conmiunlst  guerrillas  are  also  ac- 
tive In  most  other  Asian  countries  from 
Thailand  to  the  Philippines.  Yet  astonish- 
ingly, the  prevailing  sentiment  In  Asia  Is 
more  anti-American  than  antl-Communlst. 
Even  the  Buddhists,  whose  co-rellglonlsts 
have  been  brutally  tortured  and  dehuman- 
ized In  Tibet,  find  themselves  repeating  Com- 
munist cliches. 


THE  STUBBORN  PROBLEMS  OP 
4  URBAN  AREAS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Harold  Mack,  of  Carmel,  Calif.,  recently 
wrote  an  article  entitled  "Our  Doomed 
Cities,"  which  was  published  in  the 
Monterey  Peninsula  Herald  of  August 
31,  1967.  It  is  an  interesting  and  provoca- 
tive article  concerning  one  of  our  most 
stubborn  problems,  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  about  the  huge,  sprawling  urban 
areas  which  have  grown  up  in  our 
country. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  reading 
of  Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  Doomed  CrriES 
(By  Harold  Mack) 

The  President  has  appointed  a  high  Power 
Commission  to  Investigate  the  causes  behind 
the  riots  which  have  torn  so  many  cities 
apart.  Before  anyone  can  correct  the  causes 
which  still  are  a  threat  we  must  first  under- 
stand what  a  city  really  Is. 

A  city  Is  not  Just  a  haphazard  collection  of 
buildings  Inhabited  by  crowds  of  people.  A 
city  Is  a  living  organism  which  grew  from  a 
small  embryonic  beginning  Into  a  lU^lng  and 
breathing  entirety. 

It  was  not  born  from  accidental  causes 
but  was  bom  and  grew  because  Us  location 
and  Its  natural  resources  made  It  economi- 
cally the  place  where  Industry  could  flourish 
and  where  resulting  Jobs  could  give  to  quali- 
fied people  a  chance  to  work  at  congenial 
tasks  or  embark  In  profitable  business  de- 
signed to  cater  to  the  needs  of  city  dwellers. 

Luxury  shops,  theaters,  restaurants  and 
night  clubs  all  came  Into  being,  and  with  the 
continued  existence  of  the  economic  factors 
which  originally  made  the  location  desirable 
the  city  continued  to  grow  and  flourish. 

Down  through  the  ages  many  cities  have 
been  born,  have  grown  and  flourished  and 
then  died  because  the  original  conditions 
which  made  the  location  a  favorable  one  no 
longer  continued  to  exist.  Take  Ephesus  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  as  an  example — It 
once  flourished  as  a  magnificent  city  with 
commerce  reaching  all  parts  of  the  ancient 
world. 

Today  It  only  exists  as  a  collection  of  beau- 
tiful marble  ruins  and  sustained  by  visiting 
tourists.  The  reason  why  it  died  was  because 
the  Meander  River  which  flowed  along  side 
carried  silt  which  gradually  built  up  marsh 
lands  and  filled  up  Its  fine  harbour  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

Gradually  Instead  of  It  being  a  seaport  It 
found  Itself  separated  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  miles  of  this  marsh  which"  be- 
came a  breeding  place  for  malarial  mosqtn- 
toes.  and  eventually  completely  destroying 
the  once  great  city. 

Before  modem  high  speed  Inventions  be- 
came commonplace,  It  was  necessary  for  peo- 
ple to  live  In  close  proximity  either  for  pro- 
tection against  enemies  or  in  order  to  con- 
duct their  various  businesses.  The  develop- 
ment and  perfection  of  the  telephone,  the 


television,  the  radio,  the  automobile  and 
the  airplane  all  combine  to  make  the  con- 
ditions which  engendered  cities  originally 
no  longer  a  factor.  Business  executives  and 
workers  can  now  live  at  distances  away  from 
their  offices  or  factories.  Shopping  centers 
catering  to  every  need  are  springing  up  In 
the  suburbs. 

Decentralization  has  become  the  objective 
of  Industries  of  all  types  where  workers  can 
live  In  comfort  and  still  be  near  their  Jobs. 
The  typical  city  dweller  uniquely  engendered 
by  city  life  is  rapidly  dying  out.  No  longer  are 
the  wealthy  and  ^he  well  paid  workers  will- 
ing to  live  in  smog  Infested  areas,  crowded 
and  noisy  and  offering  little  to  compensate 
for  the  growing  Inconveniences  of  city  living. 
The  fine  "'restaurants  are  being  replaced  by 
frozen  food  processors.  The  opera  and  theatre 
are  giving  way  to  television  and  movies. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  hallllons  of  un- 
skilled colored  people  have  left  the  South 
to  go  North  and  live  In  the  cities.  Misled 
by  cheap  politicians,  and  false  propaganda 
they  found  on  arrival  that  there  were  no 
Jobs  for  them  and  no  decent  places  to  live. 
The  only  homes  they  found,  that  they  could 
aSord.  were  the  rundown  buildings  which 
were  formerly  occupied  by  the  white  Job 
holders  who  now  had  moved  to  the  suburbs 
or  to  the  new  locations  where  their  factories 
or  shops  were  located. 

The  colored  people  had  no  skills  needed  to 
fit  into  city  life.  They  were  primarily  farm 
workers  or  unskilled  laborers.  These  unfor- 
tunate people  could  not  find  Jobs  in  the  city 
and  could  not  be  left  to  starve  so  it  became 
necessary  for  the  city  to  support  their  many 
needy  with  welfare  checks  which  must  come 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  successful. 

This  represents  a  constantly  growing  bur- 
den on  the  economic  life  of  the  city  and  a 
heavy  tax  on  the  business  and  Industry  In 
the  metropolitan  area.  The  tremendous 
costs  involved  of  trying  to  support  this 
heavy  Influx  of  unskilled  people  and  the  eco- 
nomic effect  of  this  tax  Is  to  drive  Industry 
away  from  the  cities  leaving  It  Increasingly 
difficult  for  the  ghetto  dwellers  to  find  Jobs 
to  support  themselves.  Human  beings  can 
stand  Just  so  much  and  as  a  result  have 
revolted  against  the  Intelerable  conditions 
for  which  there  is  no  real  remedy. 

A  study  of  evolutionary  processes  shows 
how  animals  like  the  dinosaur  became  ex- 
tinct because  the  conditions  which  allowed 
them  to  survive  and  flourish  ceased  to  exist. 
The  same  evolutionary  process  applies  to  our 
cities.  They  are  the  dinosaurs  of  our  present 
age  and  will  die  out  as  surely  as  their  animal 
forebears  did  before  them. 

This  great  country  of  ours  with  Its  millions 
of  square  miles  of  land,  most  of  which  is 
empty,  makes  It  no  longer  necessary  for  cities 
to  be  crowded  into  tiny  areas  such  as  they 
are  today. 

Narrow  streets,  tall  skyscrapers,  polluted 
air  £ind  the  InabUity  of  the  streets  to  carry 
traffic  makes  cities  a  ridiculous  example  of 
mans  failure  to  utilize  his  brains  and  take 
advantage  of  the  inventions  he  has  created. 

It's  much  like  a  man  with  a  house  equipped 
with  plumbing  carrying  pure  water  to  his 
kitchen,  going  with  buckets  every  morning  to 
a  polluted  well,  miles  distant  to  bring  back 
his  water  si:pply. 

The  proposals  to  spend  billions  to  Improve 
the  ghettos  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  the 
survival  of  the  cities.  It  may  delay,  but  can- 
not change  the  basic  conditions  which  make 
cities  as  we  know  them  a  relic  of  the  horse 
and  buggy  age.  These  billions  must  be  spent 
on  the  building  and  planning  of  new  metro- 
politan areas  designed  to  utilize  modem  In- 
ventions. 

Cities  must  be  decentralized.  They  must  be 
relocated  piece  by  piece  into  new  areas  where 
they  can  give  to  the  people  who  must  live  by 
work  pi  all  kinds  a  chance  to  live  their  Uvea 
with  pure  air  to  breathe,  parks  and  nature  to 
enjoy,  free  from  the  crowding  which  makes 
for  disease  and  crime,  and  where  people  with- 
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out  the  mechanical  skills  needed  by  modem 
Industry  can  find  useful  employment  in  rural 
and  farm  life  with  all  Its  rewarding  aspects 
and  which  is  needed  to  supplement  the  life  of 
the  industrial  side  of  these  new  expanded 
centers. 

All  the  remedies  proposed  are  merely  pal- 
liatives. They,  none  of  them  can  cure  the 
doomed  cities  which  the  modern  inventions 
of  rapid  means  of  commimlcatlon  has  now 
made  these  crowded  centers  no  longer  neces- 

sarv. 

The  death  of  the  cities  Is  probably  a  long 
way  off.  It  may  take  decades  before  they 
finally  give  up  the  ghost.  Vested  interests, 
their  wealth  dependent  on  the  cities  survival 
win  continue  to  fight  to  keep  their  cities 
alive  and  prosperous,  but  the  Inexorable 
economic  laws  together  with  the  human 
problems  Involved  will  ultimately  win  over 
man's  efforts  to  breathe  life  Into  the  decay- 
ing corpses. 

Far-seeing  statesmen,  business  executives 
and  engineers  will  plan  and  build  new  cen- 
ters of  commerce  and  culture  where  the  con- 
ditions more  favorable  for  himian  develop- 
ment, both  financially  and  culturally,  will 
prevaU. 

They  wlU  sense  the  economic  advantage  to 
be  obUlned  by  sensible  planning  where  mod- 
ern inventions  can  save  time  and  money,  and 
where  well  planned  communities  can  avoid 
the  heavy  tax  burdens  our  present  cities 
must  carry. 

You  can't  weigh  down  a  contestant  In  a 
race  with  tons  of  metal  for  him  to  carry  and 
leave  his  opponent  light  and  free,  and  ex- 
pect the  weighted  down  one  to  win.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  the  heavily  weighted 
cities,  handicapped  by  their  horse  and  buggy 
organization  and  expect  them  to  compete 
with  modern  industrial  centers  built  to  take 
advantage  of  the  modern  inventions. 


ployees.  an  employe  of  the  Human  Right* 
Commission  and  two  Negro  patrolmen.  Since 
the  inception  of  the  program  more  than  a 
month  ago,  there  have  been  no  Incidents  of 
ttouble  In  New  Rochelle. 

I  wish  to  commend  both  the  city  of 
New  Rochelle  and  the  OfiBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  also  call  the  project  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  who  may  represent 
cities  where  a  program  similar  to  New 
Rochelle's  might  alle\'iate  unrest. 


POLICE  PARTNERS  PROGRAM  OF 
NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.Y. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  invite  attention  to  the  ex- 
cellent program  adopted  by  the  city  of 
New  Rochelle  during  the  summer  in  an 
effort  to  quell  civil  disturbance.  At  the 
first  sign  of  unrest  the  city  inaugurated 
a  police  partners  program,  employing  of- 
fending youths  as  partners  of  policemen 
on  beats  in  "trouble  areas."  The  program 
was  an  immediate  success  and  there  was 
no  further  disturbance  in  New  Rochelle. 

Yesterday  I  received  from  Sargent 
Shrlver.  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  a  study  titled  "OEO 
and  the  Riots— A  Summary."  The  sum- 
mary contains  the  results  of  a  nation- 
wide survey  by  the  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  of  32  cities  which  have  had 
and  32  cities  which  have  not  had  riots 
or  civil  disturbances  this  summer. 
Among  the  findings  cited  was  that  "not 
one  police  chief  or  mayor  said  OEO 
heightened  tensions.  On  the  contrary 
most  mayors  and  police  officials  felt  OEO 
summer  programs  had  helped  to  prevent 
violence  in  their  communities," 

New  Rochelle  was  one  of  the  cities 
studied.  In  a  letter  accompanying  the 
summary.  Director  Shriver  wrote  me: 

In  New  Rochelle.  the  community  action 
program  was  Instrumental  in  the  creation 
of  a  Police  Partners  Program  In  which  50 
Negro  men,  ages  17  to  22,  patrol  the  target 
areas  six  hours  each  night.  Wearing  badges 
and  carrying  the  police  identlflcatlon  cards, 
the  youths  break  up  large  gatherings  and 
generally  keep  things  cool.  Operating  out  of 
the  CAP  Office,  the  patrol  Is  paid  out  of  po- 
lice funds  and  supervised  by  two  CAP  em- 


U.S.  OBLIGATION  TO  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS REQUIRES  SENATE  RATI- 
FICATION OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS— PART  CXXXIV 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations  was  founded  In  San 
Francisco  in  1945. 

The  first  22  years  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  produced  neither  the  unquali- 
fied successes  foreseen  by  its  champions 
nor  the  International  doom  which  some 
critics  prophesied. 

Like  all  humans  and  all  human  in- 
stitutions the  United  Nations  has  proved 
to  be  imperfect  in  practice.  The  United 
Nations  accomplishments.  however, 
should  provide  each  of  us  with  real  hope 
and  restrained  confidence;  its  shortcom- 
ings are  hardly  the  cause  for  total 
despair. 

In  this  very  Chamber  almost  a  half 
century  ago  the  death  knell  was  sounded 
for  the  League  of  Nations.  The  League— 
the  spiritual  ancestor  of  the  U.N.— was 
sapped  of  its  vitality  and  ultimate  effec- 
tiveness through  the  refusal  of  the 
United  States  to  join. 

Although  I  disagree  with  the  judgment 
of  the  majority  of  our  predecessors  on 
that  vote,  I  must  admire  their  candor 
and  resolution.  They  met  the  issue 
squarely  and  voted  on  it. 

Will  this  same  Senate  be  the  pall- 
bearer for  "that  last  best  hope  of  man- 
kind"—the  United  Nations?  Will  we.  by 
our  chronic  apathy,  offer  the  requiem  for 
the  U.N.— not  with  the  forthrightness  of 
a  record  vote,  but  rather  by  the  cruel 
silence  of  indifference? 

The  choices  available  today  are  not 
between  a  total  war  of  which  we  cannot 
conceive  or  the  total  peace  which  we 
cannot  achieve.  Our  national  choice — in 
a  world  fraught  with  grave  perils  and 
great  possibilities — must  be  to  fortify  our 
institutions  of  peace  and  to  dismantle 
the  structures  of  hostility. 

This  Senate  has  before  it  five  conven- 
tions on  human  rights.  They  are  not  con- 
fusing or  complex  documents.  They  deal 
with  forced  labor,  slavery,  freedom  of 
association,  the  political  rights  of  women, 
and  genocide. 

The  Senate  can  and  should  take  a 
maior  step  right  now  toward  endorsing 
the  United  Nations  by  ratifying  these  five 
conventions.  The  United  States  needs  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  Nations 
needs  the  United  States. 

I  see  no  better  way  for  the  Senate  to 
affirm  this  support  and  this  mutual  de- 
pendence than  by  immediate  ratification 
of  the  human  rights  conventions  on 
genocide,  forced  labor,  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation, slavery,  and  political  rights  of 
women. 


VOTER  PREFERENCES  FOR   1968 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  New 
Hampshire  boasts  some  of  the  most  per- 
ceptive voters  in  the  Nation.  Indeed,  two 
of  our  counties — Coos  County  and 
Strafford  County— have  voted  with  the 
winner  in  every  presidential  election 
since  1896. 

Recently,  a  respected  newspaper  col- 
umnist, Mr.  Charles  Bartlett,  Journeyed 
to  these  two  counties  to  test  voter  pref- 
erences for  1968.  His  findings  will  give 
Republicans  little  to  smile  about. 

Mr.  Bartlett  found  that  President 
Johnson  ran  ahead  of  any  of  the  possible 
Republican  presidential  contenders  now 
being  talked  about. 

The  President  tests  Richard  Nixon 
handily. 

He  runs  far  ahead  of  Ronald  Reagan. 

He  easily  defeats  (Governor  Rockefel- 
ler. 

He  outdistances  Senator  Percy  and 
Governor  Romney  by  impressive  mar- 
gins. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Bartlett  declares: 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  green  val- 
leys and  busy  towns  of  Coos  and  Strafford 
Counties  Is  that  President  Johnson  remains 
a  formidable  contender  for  re-election. 

And  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this 
fact  is  that  the  Democratic  Party  has  a 
great  President  and  a  great  program  to 
take  to  the  American  people  in  1968 — 
a  \'lntage  year  for  a  great  Democratic 
victory. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Bartlett's  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
New  Hampshire  Poll  Points  to  L,  B.  J. 

VICTORY 

(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

Do\-ER,  N.H.— The  political  focus  of  thlB 
state  Is  upon  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Gov. 
George  Romney,  but  two  reliable  weather- 
vane  counties  portend  Jhat  either  Republican 
will  be  running  uphill  against  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  m  1968. 

Cx)6  County,  on  the  Canadian  border,  and 
Strafford  County,  in  the  center  of  the  state, 
enjoy  the  Impressive  record  of  having  voted 
with  the  winner  in  every  presidential  election 
since  1896.  A  sampling  of  their  voters  indi- 
cates now  that  neither  county  wul  be  tipped 
easily  Into  the  Republican  column  in  1966. 

President  JohiJfeon  emerges  from  a  poll  of 
60  voters  In  the  two  counties  (25  Democrats, 
24  RepubUcans  and  11  Independents)  as  a 
leader  whose  political  vulnerabilities  are  out- 
weighed by  the  majority's  lingering  prefer- 
ence for  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  President  does  not  exert  any  deep  per- 
sonal hold  on  the  New  Hampshire  voters.  In 
fact  15  of  the  25  Democrats  said  they  will 
vote  for  a  Robert  Kennedy  slate  of  delegates 
U  one  Is  pitted  against  the  Johnson  slate  In 
the  March  primary. 

All  but  two  voters  described  themselves  as 
disturbed  by  the  conditions  which  they  find 
in  the  nation.  Their  dlspleasvire  Is  directed  at 
inflation  and  taxes,  the  war  and  most  em- 
phatically at  the  upheavals  In  the  cities. 
Even  m  small  border  towns  remote  from 
minority  unrest,  the  sense  of  Indignation  at 
the  Negro  revolt  is  profound. 

The  voters  are  deeply  split  In  their  view 
Of  LBJ's  handling  of  the  Presidency.  Slightly 
more  than  50  per  cent  approve  of  him  as  Pres- 
ident. "I'm  a  Johnson  man.  I  don't  care  what 
they  say,"  declared  one  Dover  Democrat,  but 
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m&ny  ezprMslon*  ot  approbatloo  were  tem- 
pered by  such  quallflcatlons  as:  "He's  doing 
the  b«mt  be  can  under  the  clrciunBtanccs." 

Deeplte  all  tlvoee  tiandlcaps  and  the  tact 
that  Nixon  is  a  strong  favorite  among  Repub- 
licans In  the  two  New  Hampebire  oountlee. 
Mr.  Johnson  ran  ahead  oi  him  in  the  poll  by 
a  count  of  30  to  1.  Seven  said  they  could  not 
vote  for  either  man  and  four  declared  them- 
selvee  undecided. 

The  preference  tor  the  President  was  even 
more  emphatic  In  a  match  with  Oov.  Ronald 
Reagan.  The  count  wu  33  to  14  In  LBJ's 
favor,  with  13  undecided.  Pitting  Mr.  John- 
son against  Oov.  Nelson  A.  RockefeUer,  the 
count  was  33  to  17,  with  eight  undecided  and 
two  who  said  they  would  vote  for  neither. 

The  freeher  Republican  faces  fared  better 
because  many  voters  are  reserving  Judgment 
In  regard  to  them.  Paired  against  Romney. 
the  President  ran  ahead  24  to  18.  with  18  un- 
decided. Paired  against  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy 
(HI.),  the  President  won  26  to  14,  with  2J 
undecided. 

The  implication  of  those  tallies  is  that 
Nixon,  Rockefeller  and  Reagan,  all  well 
Iniown  in  this  state,  would  have  little  chance 
In  a  rjice  with  the  President  because  public 
opinions  on  them  have  crystallized.  Repub- 
lican hopes  In  these  oountles  seem  to  rest  on 
a  possibility  that  a  fresh  candidate  could 
capture  the  Imagination  of  the  majority. 

That  Is  not  the  mood  of  the  Republicans 
who  will  vote  In  the  March  12  presidential 
primary.  By  a  majority  of  better  than  2  to  1. 
they  favor  Nixon's  nomination.  Some  rally  to 
Romney  as  a  man  of  principle,  but  most  feel 
strongly  that  Nixon's  experience  entitles  him 
to  preference  In  1968. 

The  outlook  of  thoee  Republicans  does  not 
favor  the  prospect  that  Romney  will  be  able 
to  win  them  over  the  intense  campaign  being 
planned  for  him  In  New  Hampshire.  They  are 
more  responsive  to  the  hard  line  which  Nixon 
prresiimably  will  take  on  the  war  and  race 
Issues  than  to  Romney 's  middle  ground. 

These  two  counties  thus  Illustrate  the 
quadrennial  Republican  dilemma.  The  man 
they  like  best  Is  least  likely  to  win.  The  afflu- 
ence permeating  the  countryside  Is  a  cushion 
for  the  Democrats.  The  Irritants  which  dis- 
gruntle the  voters  are  not  causing  them  per- 
sonal discomfort. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  green 
valleys  and  busy  towns  of  Coos  and  Strafford 
oountlee  Is  that  President  Johnson  remains 
a  formidable  contender  for  re-election. 


PRESCRIPTION  DRUOS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  by  request 
I  86k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  statement  submitted  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  by 
Dr.  Alfred  Oilman,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Pharmacology  of  the  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Yeshiva  University. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AI.3EST      EiNSTim      College      or 
Medicinb,   Teshiva    Univbrsitt. 

Brcmx,  N.Y..  July  11. 1967. 
Senator  Oatlord  NsLSOfJ. 
Chairman,     Subcxrmminee     on     Monopoly, 
Senate  Select  Commitee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. Washinffton.  DC. 
DiAR  Sbnator  Nblson:  I  wish  to  give  you 
my  views,  as  a  pharmacologist,  ed\icator  and 
co-editor  of  a  well-known  text.  "The  Phar- 
macological Basis  of  Therapeutics,"  concern- 
ing certain  matters  related   to  prescription 
drugs  that  have  been  discussed  before  your 
distinguished  subcommittee.  I  offer  my  com- 
ments In   letter  form,  because  my   present 
schedule  will  not  permit  me  an  opportunity 
to  appear  In  Washington.  I  trust,  however. 


that  this  letter  can  be  made  a  part  of  your 
hearing  record. 

For  purposes  of  further  Identification,  I 
am  attaching  some  biographical  material  to 
this  letter.  I  might  say  here  that  In  addition 
to  my  work  on  the  text  for  which  Doctor 
Louis  S.  Goodman  and  I  are  known,  I  am 
also  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
menr  of  Pharmacology  and  Associate  Dean 
for  Graduate  Education  at  the  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine  of  Yeshiva 
University. 

Much  has  been  said,  before  this  subcom- 
mittee and  In  articles  and  newspaper  reports, 
about  so-called  "generic  equivalents."  I  am 
appalled  by  many  of  those  statements  which 
imply  that  generic  drugs,  marketed  cheaply 
by  small  drug  companies,  are  the  equivalent 
of  established  trade-marked  preparations 
merely  because  chemical  analysis  Indicates 
that  the  preparation  actually  contains  the 
specified  amount  of  the  drug.  I  am  all  In 
favor  of  open  competition  in  the  marketplace 
once  the  patent  on  a  drug  has  expired.  How- 
ever, It  should  be  true  competition  and  not 
legalized  piracy.  Let  me  give  you  an  example. 
A  pharmaceutical  company  markets  a  drug 
after  years  of  investigation.  The  pharmaceu- 
tical formulation  receives  careful  considera- 
tion and  research  and  It  Is  finally  decided  to 
market  the  drug  tn  capsule  form.  Data  are 
submitted  In  the  NDA  with  respect  to  onset 
of  action,  duration  of  therapyeutlc  action,  ef- 
fectiveness, and  when  possible,  the  relation- 
ship of  clinical  response  to  blood  levels.  If 
the  company  now  wishes  to  market  the 
identical  drug  In  tablet  form,  all  studies 
mentioned  above  must  be  meticulously  re- 
peated and  are  carefully  scrutinized.  To  my 
knowledge,  such  studies  are  not  required  for 
the  marketing  of  a  "generic  equivalent"  de- 
spite the  fact  that  exclplents.  particle  size, 
pressure  exerted  on  the  tablet  and  dozens  of 
other  quality  control  measures  Influence  drug 
availability  and  activity.  Therefore,  I  suggest 
that  before  the  so-called  "generic  equivalent" 
can  be  marketed  and  can  be  described  by  the 
same  package  Insert  that  applies  to  drug 
formulations  that  have  been  carefully 
studied,  that  laboratory  and  clinical  data 
relating  to  absorption,  peak  effect.^;,  duration 
of  action,  etc.  should  be  required.  If  the 
FTDA  considers  this  an  Irrational  requirement, 
then  the  drug  compendium  should  Indicate 
that  studies  relating  to  the  absorption,  etc. 
of  the  particular  package  form  of  the  drug 
have  not  been  conducted. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  careful  approach 
to  this  matter  of  therapeutic  equivalency 
that  Is  now  being  taken  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  It  appears 
to  me  that  unsophisticated  minds,  many  of 
them  plainly  not  equipped  by  training  and 
experience,  have  approached  this  problem 
precipitously,  and  have  reached  both  pre- 
mature and  simplistic  conclusions.  I  also 
note  more  and  more  Instances  In  which  the 
switching  from  brand  name  to  generic  prep- 
arations in  large  Instltxitlons  has  resulted  In 
a  marked  change  In  therapeutic  efficacy  as 
evidenced  by  patient  response. 

It  is  my  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
present  practice  constitutes  a  kind  of  double 
standard  as  between  originators  of  com- 
pounds and  those  who  later  market  alleged 
"equivalents."  I  very  strongly  believe  that 
there  can  properly  be  no  such  double  stand- 
ards for  the  determination  of  therapeutic  ef- 
ficacy. All  producers,  and  certainly  the  gen- 
eric houses,  should  be  required  to  submit 
proof  of  the  performance  of  their  drugs  In 
human  patients  before  they  are  permitted 
to  market  them.  Once  that  Is  required,  and 
this  double  standard  Is  eliminated.  I  believe 
many  of  the  problems  facing  us  will  be  re- 
duced. 

I  have  read  Dr.  Richard  Burack's  "Hand- 
book of  Prescription  Drugs"  and  since  the 
book  has  been  given  considerable  attention 
by  the  subcommittee.  I  would  like  to  offer 
my  reactions  to  It. 

In  my  opinion.  Dr.  Burack  Is  attempting 


to  make  a  case  for  the  prescribing  of  generic 
drugs  In  a  completely  unobjectlve  manner. 
He  presents  one  side  of  the  story,  his  own 
side,  using  highly  selected  data  and  Ignores 
or  dismisses  In  a  cavalier  fashion  the  Im- 
portant dangers  and  disadvantages  of  blind 
generic  prescribing.  In  his  attempts  to  pre- 
sent his  case  for  generic  prescribing,  he  has 
committed  the  same  sin  that  he  bitterly  ac- 
cuses drug  companies  of  doing;  namely, 
placing  a  document  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic that  is  bound  to  be  most  disturbing  to 
physlclan-patlent  relationships  in  an  attempt 
to  achieve  his  objective. 

Let  me  start  my  comments  with  the  touch- 
ing case  of  John  Jones  treated  by  John  Doe, 
MX),  which  begins  the  Foreword  of  the  book 
and  la  prominently  displayed  on  the  back 
cover.  Over  twenty  years,  the  parents  of  John 
Jones  would  have  saved  81.275  If  the  pre- 
scription had  been  written  for  a  generic 
preparation  rather  than  one  from  a  large 
and  reliable  pharmaceutical  company  which 
Invests  a  large  portion  of  Its  profits  In  re- 
search and  development  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  large  medical  staff.  However,  let 
us  continue  the  hypothetical  story  of  John 
Jones.  Unfortunately,  he  developed  a  hyper- 
sensitivity to  penicillin  and,  likewise,  could 
not  tolerate  the  sulfonamides.  Since  his  dis- 
ease was  life-threatening,  his  physician 
placed  him  on  erythromycin  and  the  twenty- 
year  prophylactic  therapeutic  regimen  with 
erythromycin  was  completely  successful.  The 
cost  to  John  Jones  and  his  family  was  In  ex- 
cess of  a  generic  penicillin  preparation  but 
the  therapy  may  well  have  been  life-saving. 
The  availability  of  erythromycin  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  responsible  pharmaceutical 
companies  are  engaged  In  Intensive  research 
programs  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  an 
overlap  of  available  antibiotics  Is  not  only 
desirable  but  essential. 

Dr.  Burack's  dismissal  of  the  Importance 
of  drug  research  by  pharmaceutical  Indus- 
try Is  beyond  my  comprehension.  Apparently, 
he  Is  of  the  opinion  that  once  a  patent  ex- 
pires on  a  drug,  an  ethical  drug  house  can 
meet  the  generic  price  while  still  supporting 
large  research  programs  to  produce  new 
drugs.  I  think  the  records  will  show  that  In 
many  drug  companies  In  recent  years  the 
outlay  for  research  on  new  drugs  has  far  ex- 
ceeded the  return  on  new  drugs.  I  will  discuss 
the  threat  to  drug  research  below. 

Dr.  Burack  also  tends  to  denigrate  a  great 
deal  of  the  value  of  pharmaceutical  research 
and  Is  rather  derisive  about  molecule  manip- 
ulators. In  his  characteristic  fashion,  he  picks 
out  the  thiazide  diuretics  as  resulting  In 
little  more  than  confusion  on  the  part  of  the 
physician.  He  neglects  areas  where  molelule 
manipulation  has  been  of  such  Importance 
that  anyone  now  prescribing  sulfanilamide  or 
other  of  the  earlier  sulfonamides  would  be 
accused  of  malpractice  since  molecule  manip- 
ulation has  resulted  In  such  superior  drugs 
In  this  class.  Furthermore,  he  neglects  to  em- 
phasize that  much  more  goes  on  In  pharma- 
ceutical Industry  than  the  mere  manipula- 
tion of  molecules  and  that  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  are  being  Invested  In  basic  research 
as  well  as  applied  research  on  new  and 
unique  drugs. 

Dr.  Burack  takes  the  expected  attitude 
toward  the  generic  equivalent  and  Indicates 
that  anyone  who  has  the  proper  Ingredients 
and  machinery  can  make  a  satisfactory 
tablet  or  capsule.  He  cites  his  own  practice 
and  the  experience  of  his  colleagues  as  evi- 
dence that  generic  drugs  are  every  bit  as 
good  as  brand-name  drugs  and  their  effects 
are  Just  as  predictable. 

At  one  time  I  shared  his  opinion,  but  my 
experiences  with  pharmaceutical  Industry 
have  greatly  changed  my  mind.  I  have  seen 
Instances  where  slight  changes  In  formula- 
tion have  doubled  the  blood  levels  and  halved 
the  therapeutically  effective  dose  of  the  drug. 
These  were  not  clinical  impressions  but  care- 
fully designed  and  accurate  studies.  I  am. 
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therefore,  convinced  that  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  a  generic  equivalent  unless  proven 
by  adequate  experimental  data.  In  the  case 
of  certain  drugs,  this  may  not  be  of  great 
importance:  in  others.  It  may  be  critical.  I 
am  sure  that  Dr.  Burack  In  his  practice, 
would  not  go  blithely  from  one  preparation 
of  dlgoxin  to  another  with  the  knowledge 
that  a  oO'^c  variation  in  absorption  could 
result  In  serious.  If  not  fatal,  reactions.  In 
his  academic  environment  he  probably  relies 
on  the  careful  purchasing  practices  of  his 
own  hospital  pharmacy  and  the  pharmacy 
conunlttee. 

In  connection  with  generic  equivalents.  I 
am  amazed  at  the  dual  standards  of  the  FDA. 
Apparently,  the  FDA  Is  satisfied  with  a  few 
in  vitro  tests  lor  the  generics  to  meet  their 
standard.  However,  If  a  large  pharmaceutical 
company  wishes  to  change  a  drug  formula- 
tion, they  have  to  perform  extensive  experi- 
ments on  cUnlcal  efficacy.  If  these  demands 
were  placed  on  the  so-called  generic  equiva- 
lents, and  I  have  said  publicly  such  demands 
should  be  placed  upon  them,  then  the  price 
differential  between  generic  and  trade- 
marked  drugs  whose  patents  have  expired 
would  be  very  much  less.  In  fact,  many 
generics  would'  disappear.  I  was  very  pleased 
to  read  recently  of  the  decision  of  the 
USPHS  to  support  clinical  Investigations  to 
determine  the  relative  degree  of  clinical 
efficacy  of  limited  groups  of  prefabricated 
medications.  The  results  of  this  study  will  be 
of  major  interest. 

Dr.  Burack's  attack  on  the  AMA  entitled 
"The  Reference  Book  Gap  and  the  Role  of 
the  AMA"  Is  entirely  unjustified  and  I  think 
many  of  his  statements  relating  to  the 
Council's  Seal  of  Approval  and  the  reason 
It  was  abandoned  are  not  accurate.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  AMA  will  defend  themselves 
in  this  area.  The  statement  on  page  21  that 
their  annual  publication,  "New  Drugs,  the 
successor  to  New  and  Non-offlcial  Remedies 
Is  an  uncritical  compilation  of  newly  mar- 
keted agents  which  cannot  be  taken  seriously 
as  a  guide  to  good  prescribing  practice"  Is 
ridiculous.  As  a  teacher  of  pharmacology,  I 
saw  no  change  other  than  that  of  the  title. 
Furthermore,  the  Ust  of  consultants  for  "New 
Drugs",  In  which  capacity  members  of  my 
staff  have  often  acted.  Is  not  consistent  with 
an  uncritical  compilation.  It  Is  most  amusing 
that  on  page  109.  Dr.  Burack  uses  New  Drugs 
as  an  authoritative  source  of  Information  for 
his  discussion  of  appetite  depressants. 

I    think    Dr.    Burack's    comments    on   the 
extent  of  drug  promotion  and  the  nature  of 
drug  promotion  are  somewhat  less  subject 
to   criticism.   However,   I   take  exception  to 
many  of  his  statements.  I  don't  think  that 
medical  educators  have  been  as  remise  In  the 
teaching    of    clinical    pharmacology    as    Dr. 
Burack  Indicates.  The  development  of  this 
area  Is  being  greatly  encouraged  by  Individ- 
ual  drug   companies,   as   for   example.   Bur- 
roughs   Wellcome    &    Company,    the    PMA 
Foundation,  the  Drug  Research  Board  of  the 
National  Academv  of  Sciences  National  Re- 
search   Council    and    the    medical    schools 
themselves.  Dr.  Burack's  own  school  has  an 
excellent  program  In  clinical  pharmacology. 
I  am  certain  that  during  a  medical  student's 
clinical  years.  Internship  and  residency,  the 
subject  of  adequate  and  proper  drug  therapy 
Is  not  neglected.  The  Implication  that  the 
drug  companies  are  to  blame  for  "sloppy" 
drug  practices  of  the   average  physician  Is 
certainly  unjustified.  It  Is  the  physician  him- 
self who  Is  to  blame  If  he  falls  to  keep  pace 
with  modern  medicine.  Certainly,  It  is  not 
because    of    Inadequate    source    material    In 
the  form  of  up-to-date  textbooks,  published 
literature,   and   so   forth.   Rather,   the   busy 
practicing  physician  takes  the  easiest  way  to 
fill  this  gap  and  there  Is  no  question  that 
the  pharmaceutical  Industry  has  taken  ad- 
vantage. I  think  It  Is  true  that  some  of  the 
advertising  campaigns  have  been  rather  ex- 
cessive  and    advertUlng   budgets   are   high. 
However,  the  pharmaceutical   Industry  and 
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the  FDA  seem  to  have  made  considerable 
progress  toward  a  meeting  of  the  minds  In 
this  highly  controversial  field. 

The  exploitation  of  a  drug  by  Industrial 
promotion  Is  one  of  Dr.  Burack's  major 
points  of  attack.  He  seems  to  take  particular 
delight  m  bringing  up  on  several  occasions 
the  Intensive  campaign  of  Warner-Chllcott 
in  promoting  Perltrate,  the  long-acting 
vasodilator  prescribed  for  many  heart  pa- 
tients. Naturally,  the  generic  companies  took 
advantage  of  this  promotional  campaign  and 
one  finds  many  generic  preparations  of 
pentaerythrltol  '  tetranltrate.  Dr.  Burack 
states  that  there  Is  much  honest  difference 
of  opinion  among  doctors  as  to  Its  value, 
a  fact  that  cannot  be  questioned.  This  drug 
will  receive  very  careful  scrutiny  in  the 
Efficacy  Review  now  being  administered 
under  PDA  sponsorship  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research 
Council!  If  It  receives  a  rating  of  "probably 
effective"  or  "possibly  effective",  this  means 
that  a  request  vrill  be  made  for  further  ob- 
jective clinical  studies  if  the  drug  Is  to  re- 
main on  the  market  as  an  effective  drug. 

This  raises  very  Interesting  problems  with 
respect  to  generic  versus  brand-name  drugs. 
Obviously,  the  generic  companies  have 
neither  the  resources  nor  facilities  to  carry 
out  the  required  research.  Warner-Chllcott, 
on  the  other  hand.  Is  certainly  not  going  to 
make  a  large  research  Investment  In  further 
research  only  to  have  the  small  generic  com- 
panies reap" the  rewards,  especially  If  gov- 
ernment regulations  require  generic  prescrib- 
ing under  Titles  18  and  19.  The  net  result 
may  be  the  vi-lthdrawal  of  the  drug  because 
of  lack  of  proof  of  efficacy.  This  may  not  be 
a  great  loss  to  American  medicine  but  I  can 
predict  the  reaction  of  many  physicians  who 
have  faith  In  and  commonly  prescribe  long- 
acting  vasodilators. 

In  other  areas  of  generic  versus  trade- 
marked  drugs,  the  pharmaceutical  Industry 
has  probably  been  remiss  and  Dr.  Burack 
takes  full  advantage.  Neglecting  the  problem 
of  the  generic  equivalent,  the  price  differen- 
tials that  he  quotes  in  certain  areas  are  ex- 
cessive and  fullv  Justify  the  accusation  that 
the  major  drug  houses  take  advantage  of 
their  trade  names. 

Dr.  Burack's  prescription  drug  Ust  Is  going 
to  be  a  source  of  Infinite  trouble  with  re- 
spect   to    doctor-patient   relationship.    It    Is 
not  the  sort  of  thing  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  layman.  He  Indicates  that  the 
drugs  in  the  Handbook  are  adequate  for  the 
treatment    of    90  "^r    of    nonhospltallzed    pa- 
tients.   I    am    sure    that    many    physicians 
would  take  great  exception  to  limiting  the 
major  advances  that  have  occurred  In  drug 
therapv   over   the   past   two   decades   to   Dr. 
Burack's  limited  selection.  It  reminds  me  of 
the    days    of    therapeutic    nihilism    when    a 
favorite"  exercise  was  to  attempt   to  reduce 
the  number  of  effective  drugs  to  a  minimum. 
1  am  relieved   to  see,   however,   that  in  his 
message   to   physicians   he  admits   that  the 
pharmacological  discussion  is  largely  super- 
ficial and  Is  designed  to  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion   with     an    authoritative    textbook    on 
pharmacology.   I   could   go   on   and   on   dis- 
cussing  his   drug   selection   but   since   it   is 
largely  based  on  drug  costs,  little  would  be 
gained. 

Finally,  we  come  to  what  I  consider  a 
major  issue  with  respect  to  generic  prescrib- 
ing. The  costs  of  drug  research  are  steadily 
rising  at  a  time  when  many  medical  prob- 
lems remain  that  can  only  be  solved  by  the 
development  of  new  chemical  agents.  To 
meet  the  requirements  for  a  complete  and 
acceptable  NDA  requires  about  five  years  of 
research  effort  and  the  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Only  a  smaU  percentage  of 
drugs  that  reach  the  stege  of  clinical  trial 
pass  the  rigid  tests  that  are  now  required. 
Prom  mv  experience,  pharmaceutical  Indus- 
try Is  meeting  this  challenge  admirably  and 
I  know  of  no  case  in  which  a  reducUon  of 
R   and    D   activity    Is   contemplated   despite 


the  tremendous  challenge.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  consider  the  small  generic  drug  com- 
pany a  completely  parasitic  Industry.  Their 
research  actlrttles  consist  primarily  of  as- 
certaining the  expiration  dates  of  success- 
fully patented  drugs.  The  more  successful  the 
dnig.  the  more  the  generic  company  Is  Inter- 
ested. They  could  not  care  less  about  the 
so-called  "prestige"  drug  which  Is  of  Inesti- 
mable value  to  a  small  number  of  patients 
and  Is  often  sold  by  large  pharmaceutical 
companies  at  a  loss  or  very  little  profit  be- 
cause of  the  impwrtance  of  the  drug  for  a 
small  number  of  patients. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  large  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies to  meet  generic  prices  even  if  all  ad- 
vertising and  promotional  costs  were  disre- 
garded. Yet  continued  Income  from  drugs 
that  lose  patent  protection  Is  essential.  If 
generic  prescribing  or  even  prescribing  from 
a  formulary  became  mandatory  If  drugs  are 
to  be  paid  from  federal  or  state  funds,  the 
government  would  be  threatening  the  future 
of  drug  research.  Within  the  next  five  to  ten 
years,  a  large  number  of  drug  patents  wUl 
expire  and  more  and  more  of  our  therapeutic 
armamentarium  will  become  available  for 
generic  prescribing.  If  this  results  In  the 
reduction  of  research  effort  In  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry,  the  nation  will  have  suf- 
fered a  major  loss  of  research  resource.s  since 
it  Is  Impossible  for  the  academician  to  fill 
the  gap.  The  end  result  would  be  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  development  of  new  drugs. 

Dr.    Burack    makes    the    following    state- 
ment:   "There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  phar- 
maceutical   Industry    has    made    many    Im- 
portant research   contributions.   Many   con- 
scientious physicians  undoubtedly  feel  that 
this   one    factor   alone   Justifies   prescribing 
brand-name  items  even  though  the  patents 
have  expired  and  the  patients  have  to  pay 
more   than   If   generic   equivalents   are   pre- 
scribed. There  Is  something  to  be  said  for 
this  view,  provided  public  money  is  not  in- 
lolved    [as    uyith    welfare    or    Medicare    pa- 
tients)   and  that  private  patients  who  foot 
drug    bills    directly    are    agreeable.   Patients 
{Who  are  "captive  consumers"  \   have  a  right 
to  know  for  what  services  they  are  paying." 
I  take  grave  exception  to  the  phrase  "pro- 
vided public  money  Is  not  Involved."  This 
is  an   area   where  public  money  should  be 
definitely  Involved  since  it  is  public  health 
that  Is  at  stake.  It  would  Indeed  be  unfor- 
tunate If  In  the  future  a  situation  develops 
where  pharmaceutical  research  Is  threatened 
because    a    lack    of   foresight    In    legislative 
planning  or  a  placing  of  restrictions  on   a 
highly  Imaginative  and  productive  Indtistry. 
I  would  like  to  end  my  comments  on  this 
book   with    an   Item   that   amuses   me   very 
much.    From    the    advance    publicity    given 
this  book,  it  has  been  estimated  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  copies  will   be   sold. 
The  paperback  edition  I  estimate  to  be  no 
more   than   thirty   thousand   words,  printed 
on  coarse,  cheap  stock  and  sold  at  a  price 
of  81.95.   At   this  rate.   Goodman   and   Gil- 
man,  a  standard  textbook  of  pharmacology 
and  therapeutics,  which  does  not  sell  In  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  would  be  priced  at 
$90.00,  If  compared  with  the  hard-cover  edi- 
tion   at   8200.00.   Paperbacks    with    a   much 
smaller  potential   market  commonly  sell   at 
one-quarter  of  the  price  of  the  Handbook. 
Considering  Dr.  Burack's  concern  about  the 
consumer's  dollar,  somebody  Is  going  to  make 
a  huge  profit.  Could  It  be  that  Dr.  Burack 
Is  going  to  reap  this  reward  because  of  the 
extensive  research  that  he  has  put  Into  this 
product,  a  reward  that  he  denies  to  phar- 
maceutical Industry?  Or  could  It  be  that  Dr. 
Burack  Is  going  to  ttirn  over  i>art  of  his  prof- 
its  for  research  purposes,   which    Is   also   a 
practice  of  legitimate  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies? 

Senator  Nelson,  I  believe  that  much  of 
the  material  you  are  studying  merits  atten- 
tion, but  I  fee!  that  there  Is  a  real  and  criti- 
cal danger  that  your  subcMnmlttee's  Isola- 
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tlon  of  dnig  prices  u  the  prime  matter  of 
Importance  In  drug  therapy  la  going  to  dis- 
tort the  impresalona  your  committee  re- 
ceives about  the  pharmaceutical  Industry — 
and,  more  Important,  It  may  prompt  the 
committee  to  make  most  shortsighted,  un- 
fortunate recommendations.  I  believe  it  Is 
essential  to  recognize,  and  recognize  most 
strongly,  the  genuine  contributions  the  drug 
Industry  has  made.  I  also  feel  that  It  U  en- 
tirely Improper  to  Imply  that  advertising,  as 
costly  as  it  appears  to  be  In  this  Industry, 
does  not  have  a  substantal  value  to  the 
physician,  and  to  those  he  serves. 

In  short.  I  urge  you  to  bring  your  hear- 
ings Into  more  balance  and  to  avoid  the 
attractive  but  quite  unobjectlve  conclusions 
that  could  quite  easily  be  made — and  which, 
In  perspective,  would  cripple  or  ruin  an 
Industry  we  quite  plainly  need. 

I  am  tafclng  the  liberty  of  sending  copies 
of  this  letter   to  all  the  members  of  your 
subcommittee. 
Sincerely, 

Au^ED  Oilman,  PhJJ., 
Associate   Dean   for   Graduate   Education. 
WiLUAM  S.  Lasdon, 
Professor   of  Pharmacology   and   Chair- 
man of  the  Department 
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CATCH-AS-CATCH-CAN 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  recent  edition  of  the  Reporter  mag- 
azine contained  an  article  entitled  "Our 
Catch-as-Catch-Can  Fisheries.'" 

Thomas  H.  Lineaweaver  III,  the  author 
of  the  article,  outlines  the  sad  condition 
of  the  Nation's  once  proud  fishing  indus- 
try, explains  some  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  Congress  to  help  to  revitalize 
our  fishing  industry,  and  concludes  by 
stating  in  a  single  paragraph  the  reason 
why  a  viable  fishing  industrj'  is  impor- 
tant to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Lineaweaver  points  out  that  while 
domestic  uses  of  fish  have  doubled  since 
1948.  the  U.S.  catch  has  shrunk  from  80 
percent  to  40  percent  of  fish  sold 
domestically.  The  result  is  that  this 
Nation,  once  a  leader  among  fishing  na- 
tions now  leads  the  world  in  the  amount 
of  fishery  products  imported. 

This  decline  is  not  surprising  when 
one  reads  reports  on  the  condition  of  our 
fishing  fleet.  Let  me  quote  from  Mr. 
Lineaweaver : 

In  1965.  to  take  a  particularly  disheart- 
ening example.  225  of  New  England's  seven 
hundred-odd  fishing  vessels  called  for  Coast 
Guard  assistance  and  many  had  to  be  towed 
upward.s  of  one  hundred  miles  home;  the 
most  common  problem  was  engine  break- 
down, but  a  leaky  hull  was  not  uncommon. 
Sixteen  vessels  sank  and  eleven  fishermen 
were  lost. 

In  face  of  such  reports,  some  may  ask 
if  it  really  matters  whether  or  not  we 
have  a  strong  fishing  industry'.  Mr.  Line- 
aweaver puts  the  case  for  our  fishermen 
this  way: 

Their  annual  catch  is  worth  8450  mllUon 
at  dockslde.  but  to  the  processor  It  Is  worth 
$1  billion  They  have  $500  million  tied  up  In 
vessels  that  keep  shipyards  and  gear  manu- 
facturers busy.  The  indtistry  and  closely  al- 
lied shore  activities  provide  half  a  million 
Jobs.  U.S.  fishermen,  whatever  their  present 
woes,  would  appear  to  be  a  national  asset. 

That  is  B  lot  of  jobs  and  money  to 
let  slip  from  our  economy.  That  is  a  lot 
of  fish  to  leave  unliarvested  in  a  world 
hard  pressed  for  adequate  food  supplies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  It  contains  much  food  for 
thought. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OtTH    Catch-as-Catch-Can    Fishertes 
(By    Thomas    H.    Lineaweaver    III) 

In  March,  1965,  Boston  longshoremen  re- 
fused to  unload  a  shipment  of  foreign- 
caught  fish.  Not  that  there  weis  anjrthlng  Im- 
proper about  the  shipment.  A  processing  firm 
In  Maine  had  been  unable  to  find  a  par- 
ticular fish  on  the  domestic  market,  so  It 
bought  abroad.  That  was  proper.  But,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances.  It  was  also  less 
than  politic.  For  there  hangs  in  the  State 
House  in  Boston,  opposite  the  Speaker's 
desk,  a  gilded  codfish — "a  memorial,"  ac- 
cording to  the  motion  to  hang  it  In  March. 
1784.  "of  the  Importance  of  the  Cod-Flshery 
to  the  welfare  of  this  Commonwealth."  The 
fish  in  dispute  were  cod. 

Moreover,  the  cod  were  not  simply  foreign- 
caught.  They  were  caught  by  Russians  In — 
according  to  local  suspicion — waters  re- 
garded by  Tankee  fishermen  as  traditionally 
their  own.  Since  1960  a  Soviet  fleet  that  often 
numbers  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the 
world's  most  modern  and  efiflclent  vessels  has 
been  fishing  south  and  east  of  Nantucket,  a 
few  mUes  off  the  New  England  coast.  Trawl- 
ers two  hundred  feet  long  catch  the  fish, 
factory  shljjs  four  hundred  feet  long  con- 
vert the  catch  to  finished  products,  and  some 
ships  serve  both  functions.  Carrier  vessels 
take  the  finished  products  to  port  and  bring 
back  supplies.  Service  vessels,  and  frequently 
research  ships,  are  attached  to  the  operation. 
Similar  fleets  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Japan  fish  off  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  United  States  has  nothing  to  match 
these  fleets,  and  the  Boston  dispute,  which 
Inevitably  became  known  as  the  Boston  Cod 
Party,  reflected  the  ailing  condition  of  the 
domestic  marine  fishery.  It  is  the  nation's 
oldest  industry  and  was  once  Its  most  pros- 
perous,  but  today,  except  for  regional  bright 
spots,  it  is  in  serious  difBculty. 

DECLINE    AND    DETEHIORATION 

In  1948,  U.S.  fishermen  caught  about  five 
billion  pounds  of  fish,  eighty  per  cent  of  our 
domestic  use.  Now,  while  domestic  use  has 
doubled,  they  catch  less  than  forty  per  cent 
of  it  and  the  country  has  become  the  world's 
foremost  Importer  of  fish  and  fl.sh  products — 
$720  million  worth  annually. 

During  the  mid-1950s  the  United  States 
slipped  from  second  to  fifth  among  fishing 
nations — behind  the  Soviet  Union,  Commu- 
nist China,  Japan,  and  Peru.  These  other 
countries  raised  their  catches  between  1954 
and  1964  (Japan  by  40  per  cent,  the  Soviet 
Union  by  nearly  100  per  cent,  China  by  150, 
and  Peru  by  an  astonishing  4.598  because  of 
the  exploitation  of  newly  discovered  anchovy 
stocks),  but  the  United  States  catch  fell  off. 
In  1966  the  United  States  fell  Into  sixth  place 
behind  Norway. 

This  country's  commercial  fishing  fleet  also 
deteriorated.  A  survey  done -last  year  by  a 
magazine  in  the  field  showed  that  of  the 
fleet's  fourteen  thousand  docvunented  vessels 
(five  net  tons  and  over),  some  450  were  at 
least  fifty  years  old;  the  average  age  was 
twenty.  In  length  they  averaged  under 
seventy  feet.  They  were  generally  ill- 
equipped;  ninety-two  per  cent  didn't  have 
refrigeration,  seventy-seven  per  cent  didn't 
have  direction  finders,  sixty-two  per  cent 
didn't  have  electrical  plants,  and  forty-eight 
per  cent  didn't  have  radio-telephones.  Three 
thousand  of  them  were  powered  by  engines 
from  thirteen  to  twenty  years  old.  and  six- 
teen ^er  cent  of  the  engines  had  not  been 
overhauled  In  the  past  eight  years  In  1965, 
to  take  a  particularly  disheartening  example, 
225  of  New  England's  seven  hundred-odd 
fishing  vessels  called  for  Coast  Ouard  assist- 
ance and  many  had  to  be  towed  upwards  of 
one  htmdred  miles  home:  the  moat  com- 
mon problem  waa  engine  breakdown,  but  a 
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leaky  hull  was  not  uncommon.  Sixteen  ves- 
sels sank  and  eleven  fishermen  were  lost. 

The  industry's  plight  has  various  and  even 
bizarre  origins.  To  begin  with,  a  law  signed 
on  New  Year's  Eve,  1792,  by  George  Washing- 
ton made  it  Illegal  for  forelgn-bullt  fishing 
vessels  to  land  their  catch  in  a  U.S.  port.  It 
Is  still  on  the  books.  Its  intent  was  to  protect 
small  domestic  shipyards,  and  for  years  it 
had  no  Impact  on  fishermen.  Now,  however, 
when  the  cost  of  building  a  fishing  vessel  in 
the  United  States  Is  fifty-five  to  sixty-five  per 
cent  greater  than  in.  say,  West  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  or  Japan,  few  U.S.  fishermen 
can  afford  new  vessels  that  would  be  com- 
petitive with  their  foreign  counterparts. 

Although  United  States  postwar  policies 
have  been  vital  to  the  health  of  International 
trade,  they  have  hurt  the  American  fisher- 
man. Tariff  barriers  of  long  standing  have 
been  lowered  or  discarded.  Foreign  aid  has 
been  greatly  helpful  to  the  development  of 
foreign  fisheries,  many  of  which  soon  began 
to  compete  successfully  in  the  United  States 
market.  At  the  same  time,  a  number  of 
allied  naUons — and  such  unallled  ones  as 
Russia,  East  Germany,  and  Poland — have 
been  Investing  in  modem  fishing  fleets  to 
provide  food  and,  through  export,  foreign  ex- 
change. 

As  a  result,  the  U.S.  fisherman's  share  of 
the  domestic  market  continues  to  shrink. 
Exports  amount  to  only  $85  million — twelve 
per  cent  of  the  import  total — and  the  gap 
will  probably  grow  larger. 

It  has  been  said,  with  a  degree  of  Justice, 
that  the  U.S.  fisherman  Is  conservative;  that 
he  is  reluctant  to  try  anything  new;  that 
because  he  doesn't  alwa>-s  deliver  raw  ma- 
terial In  the  form  the  processor  wants  It, 
the  processor  Is  forced  to  buy  elsewhere. 
There  Is,  however,  another  side  to  this.  The 
fisherman  has  for  some  time  been  in  a  high- 
risk,  low-profit  situation.  Gambling  on  new 
gear  or  a  new  method  of  of>eration  could  be 
ruinous.  And  there  are  other  dtscotirage- 
ments. 

The  states  manage  their  own  fishery  re- 
sources, usually  by  limiting  or  outlawing 
efficiency  on  the  theory  that  this  is  the  best 
way  to  conserve  resources.  Massachtisetts 
fishermen  can't  use  a  seine  to  catch  striped 
bass.  Many  Chesapeake  oyster  dredgers  must 
use  sailboats.  Alaska  seine  boats  In  the 
salmon  fishery  are  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
fifty-eight  feet  in  length  and  in  an  effort 
to  compensate  for  this  restriction,  they  are 
constructed  with  such  wide  beams  that  they 
are  inefficient  whether  fishing  for  salmon  or 
any  other  species. 

The  nation's  128X)00  commercial  fisher- 
men are  by  and  large  broken  up  into  regional 
or  fishery  groups  whose  interests  often  di- 
verge. There  Is  no  effective  national  fisher- 
men's association.  This  situation  usually 
precludes  any  concerted  efforts  to  change 
the  laws.  New  England  ground  fishermen, 
for  Instance,  favored  Congressional  action  In 
1966  to  extend  the  territorial  fishing  limit 
from  three  miles  off  the  U.S.  coast  to  twelve. 
They  fish  close  to  the  coast  and  fear  foreign 
encroachment.  Gulf  of  Mexico  shrimp  fisher- 
men and  California  tuna  fishermen  opposed 
extension.  They  frequently  fish  foreign  \^-aters 
and  feel  vtUnerable  to  retaliation  by  other 
governments. 

The  nation's  eating  habits  are  often  cited 
as  contributing  to  the  fishermen's  unhappy 
predicament.  The  yearly  use  of  fish  In  the 
United  States  averages  sixty-three  pounds 
per  person,  almost  twice  the  world  average, 
but  most  of  the  poundage  is  used  as  fish  meal 
to  supplement  the  diet  of  livestock  and  pets. 
The  per  capita  use  of  fish  for  the  table  is  a 
relatively  modest  ten  and  a  half  pounds  as 
against  one  hundred  and  four  pounds  of  beef, 
fifty-eight  pounds  of  pork,  and  thirty-six 
pounds  of  chicken.  To  fishery  analysts  the 
breakdown  Is  Irrelevant.  They  emphasize 
that  while  the  domestic  catch  is  static  at 
about  five  billion  pounds,  domestic  use   Is 


twelve  billion  povmds  and  growing  at  a  fast- 
er rate  than  the  papulation.  Moreover,  they 
estimate  that  available  fishery  resources 
could  sustain  an  annual  catch  five  times  the 
present  harvest.  The  U.S.  fisherman,  In  brief, 
lacks  neither  the  market  nor  the  fish,  and  If 
he  could  become  competitive  It  would  make 
small  difference  to  him  whether  he  caught 
fish  for  meal  or  for  food. 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

One  step  toward  competitiveness  would 
be  the  buUdlng  of  efficient  vessels.  In  1964 
Congress  expanded  and  strengthened  an  ear- 
lier attempt  to  alleviate  the  situation  that 
stems  from  the  law  Washington  signed  in 
1792  as  well  as  the  fishery  trends  since  the 
Second  World  War.  It  authorized  $10  million 
a  year  for  five  years  for  a  subsidy  of  up  to 
fifty  per  cent  to  cover  the  difference  between 
vessel  construction  costs  in  U.S.  and  foreign 
shipyards.  The  program  has  been  slow  in 
getting  under  way;  from  December,  1964, 
through  Jiuie,  1967,  only  fifty-five  subsidy 
applications  were  approved  and  only  twenty- 
two  contracts  were  let.  The  fact  is,  relatively 
few  fishermen  are  able  to  take  advantage  of 
a  law  that  requires  the  subsidized  vessel 
to  be  of  advanced  design,  able  to  operate  In 
expanded  areas,  and  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  gear  available.  Such  a  vessel  of  about 
one  hundred  feet  In  length  may  cost  up  to 
$500,000,  In  addition  to  the  subsidy  pro- 
gram, the  government  also  provides  funds 
to  insure  vessel  mortgages  and  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $3  million  a  year  In 
loan  funds  at  six  per  cent  Interest  to  build 
or  remodel  vessels.  Therefore,  the  govern- 
ment makes  available  only  the  modest  sum 
of  about  $15  million  a  year  for  upgrading  the 
fleet. 

Efficiency,  of  course,  depends  not  only  on 
a  modernized  fleet  but  also  on  adequate  re- 
search. But  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  (BCF),  which  conducts  government 
research  into  the  marine  fishery,  is  not 
treated  with  generosity.  Its  budget  for  fiscal 
1968  is  about  $49  million— a  modest  rise 
from  that  of  1967,  but  a  sum  that  still  leaves 
some  research  facilities  understaffed  and 
some  research  projects  underfinanced.  For 
Instance,  bcf  currently  has  only  seventeen 
research  vessels  over  seventy  feet  In  length 
plus  one  under  construction.  A  research 
vessel  In  the  150-foot  range,  which  is  not 
large  for  an  ocean-going  ship,  costs  about  $2 
million.  But  the  bureau  has  no  funds  allo- 
cated to  new-vessel  construction  for  this 
fiscal  year. 

Yet  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
does  well  by  the  fisherman.  Its  efforts  In  such 
areas  as  the  prediction  of  groundflsh  abun- 
dance and  the  development  of  new  xises  and 
better  processing  methods  are  good  examples. 
In  the  past,  the  fisherman  sometimes 
geared  his  vessel  to  catch  a  ijisually  abun- 
dant species  of  groundflsh  and  then  found 
that  the  species  wasn't  abundant  enough  to 
be  profitable.  This  meant  that  he  might 
have  to  lay  up,  for  a  change-over  In  gear  to 
fish  another  species  was  often  too  costly. 
Today  he  Is  forewarned.  Bcr  biologists  have 
learned  that  the  abundance  and  thus  the 
catch  of  certain  species  can  be  predicted  by 
a  year  or  more  by  having  port  agents  monitor 
dally  landings  and  by  making  month-long 
cruises  to  sample  the  young  of  the  year  at 
perhaps  two  hundred  locations  on  the  fish- 
ing grounds. 

The  BCF  also  administers  a  program  en- 
acted by  Congress  in  1964,  whereby  the  Fed- 
eral government  will  meet  up  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  state  research 
project.  During  the  last  two  fiscal  years.  $8.2 
million  was  appropriated  for  aid  to  such 
projects  as  plnk-aalmon  forecast  research  In 
Alaska,  oyster-raft  production  In  Alabama, 
and  gear  research  and  testing  of  Improved 
commercial  fishing  boats  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  bureau  Is  attempting  to  develop 
processing  methods  that  will  be  less  costly 
than  present  ones,  yet  give  fish  a  longer  and 


more  app>eaUng  life  in  the  food  store.  Ir- 
radiation and  freeze -drying  are  two  new 
methods  about  which  there  Is  optimism,  and 
if  they  broaden  the  market  for  food  fish  the 
U.S.  fisherman  stands  to  gain. 

A  marine  (or  fish)  protein  concentrate  de- 
veloped by  the  Bcr  and  by  the  VloBln  Cor- 
poration could  broaden  the  fisherman's  mar- 
ket. Manufactured  from  the  whole  fish — 
head,  tall,  teeth.  Innards,  and  all — the  con- 
centrate is  an  almost  tasteless  and  odorless 
flour  that  is  very  nutritious  and.  at  20  cents 
a  pound,  cheap  to  produce.  A  ton  of  fish  can 
be  converted  to  320  pounds  of  concentrate, 
enough  to  bolster  the  diets  of  thirty  under- 
nourished p>ersons  for  a  year  at  a  cost  of  two 
dollars  each.  Since  1.5  bUllon  persona 
throughout  the  world  suffer  from  protein 
malnutrition  and  population  is  outstripping 
agricultural  capacity,  the  concentrate's  pro- 
pKjnents  believe  that  it  will  become  a  major 
domestic  and  export  commodity,  opening 
the  way  for  U  S.  fishermen  to  exploit  bUllons 
of  pounds  of  presently  unutilized  fish  stocks 
on  the  Continental  Shell.  Although  the  U.S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  had  with- 
held approval  of  the  concentrate's  sale  for 
six  years  on  the  ground  that  consumers 
would  consider  anything  made  from  whole 
fish  to  be  filthy,  the  agency  has  finally  ac- 
quiesced and  Congress  has  voted  funds  for 
construction  of  a  pilot  plant  and  the  leasing 
of  another. 

SCR^-ETS    AND    SOVNDINCS 

For  all  the  bcf's  good  works.  Its  communi- 
cation with  the  fishermen  Is  imperfect.  It 
passes  along  research  findings  and  other  per- 
tinent fishery  information  in  Its  publica- 
tions and  in  scientific  journals,  but  It  has  no 
formal  extension  service — a  serious  gap.  con- 
sidering what  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's extension  service  and  county-agent 
system  have  meant  to  the  farmer  In  terms 
of  technological  education  and  assistance. 

Indeed,  the  fisherman  has  poor  communi- 
cations not  only  with  the  bcf  but  also  with 
the  twenty-odd  government  agencies  In- 
volved In  oceanography  Ocean  currents, 
weather,  bottom  topography,  chemistry,  and 
other  factors  affect  the  behavior  and  pro- 
ductivity of  fish,  yet  there  is  no  effective 
mechanism  for  relaying  information  on 
these  topics  to  the  fisherman.  A  remedy 
may  be  In  the  offing,  lor  Congress  and  the 
White  House  lndep>endently  took  flxst  meas- 
ures in  June.  1966.  to  centralize  the  govern- 
ment's ocean  research  and  to  co-ordinate  It 
with  research  being  carried  out  by  states. 
industries,  universities,  and  unaffiliated  ma- 
rine laboratories.  Congress  created  a  cabinet- 
level  National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  headed  by 
Vice  President  Humphrey  and  a  Commission 
on  Marine  Science.  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development,  which  Is  to  issue  a  report 
next  year.  The  Panel  on  Oceanography  of 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee, 
in  a  study  entitled  Effective  Use  of  the  Sea, 
recommended  that  something  be  done  forth- 
with about  the  commercial  fishery. 
"Clearly."  it  reported,  "the  United  States 
lags  behind  other  nations  In  the  technology 
of  fishing  and  aquicxilture.  Future  food 
problems  of  the  world  require  that  we  de- 
velop these  technologies  and  assist  other 
nations  to  develop  them.  The  Panel  assigns 
verv  high  priority  to  this  task." 

Tm-o  additional  cheering  notes  were  struck 
in  1966.  The  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
where  marine  research  is  excellent  and  grow- 
ing, announced  a  two-year  academic  pro- 
gram designed  to  graduate  well-informed 
fishermen,  the  first  such  university  program 
in  this  country.  And  Congress,  mindful  of 
the  land-grant  colleges'  influence  on  agri- 
cultural development,  passed  the  National 
Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act  provid- 
ing grants  to  further  the  development  of 
marine  resources. 

It  can  be  fairly  said  that  U.S.  fishermen 
finally  are  being  noticed  and  that  they  have 
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a  future.  Tbe  states  probably  wlU  eliminate 
or  modlly  some  of  the  obstacles  to  efficient 
ashing.  New  processing  methods  undoubt- 
edly will  prove  more  economical  than  old 
ones  and  the  market  for  food  flsh  will  ex- 
pand. Marine  protein  concentrate  also  will 
provide  new  opportunities  for  expansion. 

The  vessel-subsidy  program  Is  now  starting 
to  contribute  substantially  to  the  enlarge- 
ment and  upgrading  of  the  fishing  fleet,  but 
the  bald  fact  remains  that  most  of  the  fleet 
needs  modernizing  and  the  fisherman  must 
have  more  Congressional  help.  To  reduce  the 
uncertainty  and  delay  Inherent  In  the  pres- 
ent system,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  sub- 
sidy be  made  a  fixed  percentage  of  the 
construction  cost  and  that  the  present  pro- 
cedures be  simplified.  It  has  also  been  sug- 
gested that  tax  Incentives  for  vessel  con- 
struction or  Improvement  could  be  a  spur  to 
progress,  as  could  a  plan  similar  to  one 
operating  In  Canada  that  offers  a  fixed  sub- 
sidy and  an  interest-free  loan  on  the  balance. 

In  the  short  term,  however,  the  fishermen 
remain  In  economic  Jeopardy.  Unless  some- 
thing can  be  done  soon,  many  may  be  forced 
to  seek  other  work.  A  persuasive  case  can 
be  made  for  measures  to  help  the  fishermen. 
Their  annual  catch  Is  worth  $450  million  at 
dockslde,  but  to  the  processor  It  Is  worth  Jl 
billion.  They  have  $500  million  tied  up  In 
vessels  that  keep  shipyards  and  gear  manu- 
factiu-ers  busy.  The  Industry  and  closely 
allied  shore  activities  provide  half  a  million 
jobs.  U.S.  fishermen,  whatever  their  present 
woes,  would  appear  to  be  a  national  asset. 


CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING    BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  be  closed.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ELECTION  REFORM  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1880)  to  revise  the  Fed- 
eral election  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  amendment  pending  at  the  present 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
an  amendment  pending. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  an  amendment  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  amendment  the 
Senator  is  now  sending  to  the  desk  is  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  291. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment 291  is  not  pending.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendment  No. 
291  be  made  the  pending  business. 


Mr,  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr,  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  amendment  No.  292  is  now 
the  pending  business.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  is  no  pending 
amendment.  We  set  aside  both  amend- 
ments temporarily  to  conduct  morning 
business  without  the  inhibition  of  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

The  Senator  could  have  the  amend- 
ment to  which  he  desires  to  introduce 
his  amendment  restored. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr,  President,  I  make 
such  a  request  in  the  nature  of  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  is  that  amendment  No. 
291  was  pending  at  the  time  the  Senate 
went  into  the  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business;  that  after 
the  morning  business  was  completed 
amendment  No,  291  became  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry-, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No;  we 
have  disposed  of  that. 

Amendment  No.  291  is  now  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr,  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendment  No. 
291  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ment No,  292. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr,  President,  I  thank 
the  distinRuished  Senator  tr-ym  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  entered  into  yesterday  pro- 
vides that  amendments  to  amendments 
were  entitled  to  1  hour  on  each  side  and, 
accordingly,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pe,«irson]  would  be  able  to  yield 
himself  time. 

Mr.  PEx^RSON,  Mr,  President,  in  that 
event  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  292.  and  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  In  order  at  this 
time  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  292. 

Mr.  PEAFISON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
\  objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  to  amendment  No. 
292,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
is  as  follows : 

On  page  1.  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  following  new  sections: 


■EEGISTRT    OF    ELECTION    FINANCE 

■Sec,  202,  (ai  There  is  created  In  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  a  Reglstrj-  of  Election 
Finance,  hereafter  referred  t-o  as  the 
■Registry', 

■■(bi  The  Registry  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Registrar  of  Election  Finance,  hereafter  re- 
lerred  13  as  the  'Registrar',  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Comptroller  Oe::eral  of  the 
United  States  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appolntm°r.is  in  the  competitive  service 
and  may  be  removeci  by  him  at  will. 

•■ic)  The  Registrar  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  may  be  delegated  or  assigned  to 
him  by  regui.'itions  or  orders  of  tlie  Comp- 
troller General.  The  CsmptroUer  General 
m:iy  de.=lgna:e  an  employee  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  act  as  Registrar  dtirlng 
the  absence  or  incapacity  of.  or  during  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 

■■(d)  All  officers  and  employees  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  servaig  in  the  Registry 
other  than  the  Registrar,  shall  be  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service  and  shall  be  compensated  In 
conformity  with  the  pro\i,sion.s  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  tci  cla.-sification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates 

•■(ei  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"  '(78)  Registrar  of  Election  Finance,  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.' 

"ADVISORY    BOARD 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  bipartisan  adrtsory  board  to  be  known  as 
the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Registry  of  Elec- 
tion Finance,  hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
■Board'.  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
twelve  members  at  least  half  of  whom  shall 
not  be  In  the  employ  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  and  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  each  nominate  two  members:  the  ma- 
Jorltv  leader  of  the  Senate,  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  minority 
leader  of  the  H<-  ise  of  Representatives  shall 
each  nominate  two  members,  one  of  whom 
.^hall  be  a  Member  of  Congress.  The  Comp- 
troller General  shall  receive  such  nomina- 
tions and  shall  appoint  the  members  of  the 
Board.  The  Board  shall  select  a  Chairman 
from  among  Its  members.  A  member  of  the 
Board  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years 
and  may  serve  for  more  than  one  term.  If 
for  any  reason  a  member  of  the  Board  shall 
fall  to'  serve  a  complete  term,  his  successor 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  official  who  nomi- 
nated such  member  and  the  successor  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Comptroller  General  to 
serve  the  unexpired  term. 

"(b)  The  Board  herein  established  shall  be 
constituted  not  later  than  ninety  days  fol- 
lowing the  appointment  of  the  Registrar. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  advise  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  (1) 
the  means  for  effectively  publicizing  the  In- 
formation submitted  in  the  reports  and 
statements  required  by  this  title,  (2)  any 
need  for  legislation,  and  (3)  such  other  mat- 
ters as  the  Comptroller  General  or  the  Board 
may  determine. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Board,  while  attend- 
ing meetings  or  conferences  of  the  Board  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fljced  by  him 
but  not  exceeding  $75  per  diem.  Including 
travel  time,  and  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently." 

On  page  11,  line  2,  strike  out  "Sec.  202",  and 
Insert   In   lieu    thereof    "Sec.   204". 
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On  page  12,  line  14.  strike  out  "Sec.  203", 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  205". 

On 'page  14,  line  16,  strike  out  "Sec.  204", 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  206". 

On  page  17.  line  18,  strike  out  "Sec.  205", 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  207". 

On  page  17,  line  24,  strike  out  "204",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "206". 

On  page  18,  line  3,  strike  out  "Sec  206", 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  208". 

On  page  19,  line  11,  strike  out  "Sec  207". 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  209". 

On  page  22  line  20,  strike  out  "Sec  209", 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  211". 

On  page  5  of  such  amendment  No,  292, 
line  3.  strike  out  "Sec,  210"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "Sec,  212". 

On  page  5  of  such  amendment  No.  292, 
line  7,  strike  out  "Sec  211"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "Sec  213", 

On  page  5  of  such  amendment  No,  292,  line 
9.  strike  out  "Sec  212"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Sec  214". 

On  page  5  of  such  amendment  No.  292, 
line  11,  strike  out  "Sec  213"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "Sec,  215". 

On  page  5  of  such  amendment  No.  292, 
line  15,  strike  out  "Sec,  214"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "Sec  216", 

On  page  5  of  such  amendment  No.  292, 
line  17,  strike  out  "Sec  215"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  'Sec  217". 

On  page  5  of  such  amendment  No.  292, 
line  19,  strike  out  "Sec  216"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "Sec  218". 

Mr.  PELARSON.  Mr.  President,  this  Is, 
as  we  now  know — through  the  courtesy 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill,  whcm  I  applaud  for  his  great 
work  in  this  particular  field — a  matter 
of  some  concern  and  Interest  to  me.  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  and 
have  testified  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee some  time  ago.  Many  of  the  pro- 
visions there  have  been  Incorporated  in 
the  matter  now  before  us.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  amendment — No. 
292 — offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  and 
Mr.  Scott]  is  in  the  nature  of  a  so-called 
technical  amendment  whereby.y  they 
would  strike  from  the  bill  the  words^'Sec- 
retary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,"  and  Instead  place  the  authority 
to  receive  information  concerning  con- 
tributions over  $100  in  the  aggregate 
during  a  year  by  candidates,  and  receiv- 
ing personal  services  totaling  contribu- 
tions more  than  $100  in  expenditures  and 
loans,  and  so  forth — all  that  in  the  OfBce 
of  the  Comptroller  General. 

With  that  concept  I  have  expressed 
agreement,  and  do  so  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  thrust  of  the 
amendment  is  the  recognition  that  there 
is  within  the  Comptroller  General  no 
structure  in  which  this  enormous  volume 
of  Information,  highly  technical  in  na- 
ture, as  well  as  statistical  information, 
can  be  received,  handled,  and  dissemi- 
nated to  the  public.  Thus,  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  would  be  to  establish 
within  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral a  registry  of  election  finances  which 
would  give  that  proper  structure  and 
which  would  give  that  proper  staffing  the 
mechanics  and  the  means  to  handle  this 
enormous  volume  of  statistical  informa- 
tion coming  in. 

The  other  part  of  the  amendment  is 
an  advisory  board  of  12  persons,  two  to 
be  selected  by  the  President,  two  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  two  by  the  minor- 
ity and  majority  leaders  of  both  House 
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and  Senate — some  12  persons  who  would 
fundamentally  serve  three  functions: 

One.  to  advise  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  Congress  as  to  the  ways  and 
means  of  effectively  making  public  all 
of  this  Information;  two,  as  to  the  needs 
and  future  legislation;  and,  three,  as  to 
other  matters  which  may  be  vitally  nec- 
essary- to  the  goal  we  all  seek. 

That,  in  essence,  is  the  subject  of  this 
particular  amendment.  It  is  consistent 
with  and  follows  the  recommendations 
of  the  Herter  Commission  appointed  by 
President  Kennedy  in  1961. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark  and  Mr.  Scott],  and  hope  it  will 
be  in  furtherance  of  a  way  to  perfect  the 
amendment  which  they  have  offered 
today. 

I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  accepted 
into  the  sponsoring  measure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have,  as  the  Senator  has 
just  stated,  discussed  this  amendment 
with  him.  On  behalf  of  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Scott ]  and  myself.  I  am  happy  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  think,  has 
made  a  significant  improvement  to  the 
amendment  which  we  have  jointly  spon- 
sored, 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  all  their  time? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
with  the  time  to  be  charged  to  neither 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
v^-111  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
previous  order  providing  for  a  vote  to 
begin  at  12:15  on  the  first  of  the  two 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  be  vacated, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  a  vote  on 
amendment  No.  291  at  12  o'clock;  that 
vote  to  be  immediately  followed  by  a  vote 
on  amendment  No.  292;  with  the  time 
between  now  and  12  o'clock  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding,  as  a  result  of  a  conver- 
sation with  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 


ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  that  at  11:50.  or  per- 
haps at  11:45,  we  will  have  a  long 
quorum  call  in  order  to  get  Members  of 
the  Senate  here,  and  then  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  and  I  can 
take  about  2  minutes  each  to  summarize 
our  views  before  the  vote. 
Mr.  B'YFID  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  ask  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Th^  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  In  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  amendments  291  and  292  at  the  same 
time,  *" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered, 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  vote  on  amend- 
ment No.  292  may  come  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  CLARK,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvifeila  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Vuv.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No,  291  is  an  amendment  which 
would  call  for  disclosure  by  all  candi- 
dates for  congressional  office,  be  they 
Members  or  not.  of  their  assets  and 
liabilities, 

Mr.  President,  I  have  Inadvertently 
made  a  foolish  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  vote 
first  on  amendment  No.  291. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, resen-ing  the  right  to  objection,  do 
I  correctly  understand  that  the  Sena- 
tor intends  that  we  vote  immediately  on 
amendment  No.  292? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wovdd  like  to  take  2 
minutes  on  that  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  amendment  No.  291  occur  at  12 
o'clock,  and  that  immediately  after  the 
vote  on  amendment  No.  291,  there  be  a 
period  of  5  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  mover  of  the  amendment 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  following 
which  there  will  be  a  vote  on  amend- 
ment No.  292. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
oblection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  on  amendment  No.  291. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  Is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  291  would  require  a  disclosure 
by  all  candidates  for  Congress  and  of 
Members  running  for  reelection  of  their 
assets  and  liabilities. 

This  is  a  stiffened  version  of  the  pro- 
vision which  was  in  the  administration 
bill  last  year,  which  I  was  then  privileged 
to  Introduce. 

The  provision  was  stricken  out  by  the 
committee,  to  my  regret,  by  a  vote  of 
7  to  2. 

The  pending  amendment,  if  agreed  to, 
would  in  effect  raise  Itself  to  the  objec- 
tion often  expressed  by  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  that  it  would  make  him  a 
second-class  citizen. 

I  do  not  think  that  It  •'•ould. 

I  urge  the  adoption  o.  le  amendment 
as  a  sound  reform  which  would  make 
public  the  knowledge  of  the  financial  as- 
sets and  liabilities  of  individuals  who 
run  for  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
amendment  is  in  line  with  a  measure 
that  I  have  been  urging  for  a  long  time, 
both  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Clark]  and  with  other  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  might  well  be  called 
the  Case  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  Impertinence  and  an  outrage.  It  ought 
to  be  roundly  defeated,  and  the  commit- 
tee ought  to  be  sustained. 

Tht  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

\L  CANNpN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pending  amendment  is  en- 
titled to  consideration,  but  it  should  not 
be  Included  In  a  Privileges  and  Elections 
Subcommittee  bill.  It  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct. 

This  Is  a  matter  that  would  be  very 
dlfRcult  in  law  if  we  were  to  attempt  to 
ascertain  what  real  wealth  is  and  show  it 
in  a  report. 

The  proposal  has  had  no  committee 
consideration  as  such,  and  I  think  it 
should  be  postponed  until  such  time  as 
the  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  reports  on  that  general  subject. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  earlier,  I  favor  this  amendment 
in   principle.   But    It   does   not    go   far 


enough.  It  should  encompass  the  three 
branches  of  the  Government. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  has 
designated  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  the  specific  job 
of  studying  this  matter. 

The  committee  is  considering  this  and 
other  similar  proposals. 

It  would  be  folly  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  now  to  step  in  and  take  away 
from  the  committee  a  job  that  it  has 
been  working  on  so  long  and  diligently. 

I  urge^  that  the  amendment  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  I  think  my  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr,  President,  a  parll- 
amentarv  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  Are  we  under  controlled 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  under  controlled  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  30  seconds? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
30  seconds  remaining,  I  will  yield  it  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  add  that  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  in  his  comments. 

There  is  one  further  defect,  and  that 
is  that  it  only  covers  the  spouse  and  the 
candidate  himself.  It  does  not  encom- 
pass the  other  members  of  the  family, 
who  should  be  included  in  this  coverage 
if  we  are  really  going  to  give  the  public 
the  information  they  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Th  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield] .  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  are  ab- 
sent on  oCScial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell^  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell  J,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  M.AGNUSON]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Hart]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  would 
vote  "nay." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  42. 
nays  46,  as  follows : 

|No.  244Leg.] 
YEAS — 42 


Bayh 

Hartke 

Morse 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Morton 

Brewster 

HolUngs 

Moss 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Carlson 

Javits 

Pastore 

Ca.se 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Percy 

Church 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Riblcoff 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Cotton 

McGee 

Spong 

Dodd 

McGovern 

T>dings 

Gore 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N  J. 

Gnffln 

Mondiile 

Williams,  Del, 

Harris 

Montoya 
NAYS — 46 

Young.  Ohio 

Aiken 

Fulbright 

Mundt 

Allott 

Gruenlng 

Murphy 

Baker 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Barilett 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Hill 

Smathers 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Smith 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Sparicman 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Stenr.is 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Talmadee 

Dirksen 

Lausche 

Tliurmond 

Eaftland 

Lontr.  La. 

Tower 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Yarborough 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Younp,  N.  Dak 

Fannin 

Miner 

Pong 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Anderson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Muskie 

Bible 

Magnuson 

Pell 

Dominick 

Mansfield 

Ru.s-sell 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Symington 

So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  'No.  291) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  and  Mr.  BYRD  of 
West  Virginia  moved  to  lay  the  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senate  that  there  is  a 
5-minute  limitation  on  amendment  No. 
292,  with  the  time  to  be  equally  diWded. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair'.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  substitute  the  Comp- 
troller General  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  for 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
S.  1880  for  which,  of  course,  I  am  happy 
to  vote. 

The  reason  why  it  is  wise  and  best  to 
vest  authority  in  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral is  that  he  is  a  designated  agent  of 
Congress  having  competence  to  deal  with 
this  matter,  with  the  amendment  ac- 
cepted by  my  cosponsor.  my  colleague 
[Mr.  ScottI,  and  myself,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]. 

Wc  have  given  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, in  the  pending  amendment,  ade- 
quate staflBng  authority  to  deal  with  this 
enforcement. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  Secre- 
tarj-  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  should  not  be  vested  with  this 
authority. 

The  first  reason  is  that  they  are  parti- 
san, patronage  appointees.  Charming 
and  able   gentlemen  though  they  are, 
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they  would  be  charged  with  handhng 
a  completely  impartial  duty;  namely,  to 
monitor  the  filing  of  returns  dealing  with 
partisan  political  elections.  To  put  these 
two  gentlemen,  who  are  partisan,  politi- 
cal appointees  of  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
pubUcan  Parties,  in  charge  of  a  job 
which  should  be  as  highly  impartial  as 
anything  in  our  democracy  can  be,  I  sug- 
gest is  a  mistake. 

The  second  reason  is  that  these  two 
gentlemen,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
regard,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  have  absolutely 
no  competence  in  this  area.  They  know 
nothing  about  computers  and  other  kinds 
of  information  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  job  will  be  performed  efficiently. 

There  is  no  room  in  the  Capitol  for 
tliem  to  expand.  Every  Senator  here 
knows  he  needs  another  room  somewhere 
in  which  to  carry  out  his  duties.  If  Frank 
Valeo  and  W.  Pat  Jennings  get  this  au- 
thority, they  will  need  more  room.  But. 
we  have  not  got  it. 

Let  me  say,  in  cDnclusion,  that  the 
Comptroller  General  is  an  agent  of  Con- 
gress and  is  emiiiently  equipped  to  han- 
dle this  job.  The  fact  that  he  does  not 
want  it  is  irrelevant.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
do  not  want  it  either.  It  is  a  dirty  and 
difficult  job  which  we  have  to  vest  in 
someone. 

The  Comptroller  General,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  the  individual  most  able  to  per- 
form that  duty. 

Ml-.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  IlUnois  is  recognized  for  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  no 
accident  that  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  devot€d  to  the  creation  of  the 
legislative  branch.  It  is.  by  all  odds,  as 
President  Monroe  once  said,  the  most 
important  branch  and  the  very  keystone 
of  our  form  of  government. 

Section  5  of  the  Constitution  states — 
in  words  that  even  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  can  fully  understand: 

Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the 
Elections,  Returns,  and  Qualiflcations  of  its 
own  Members,  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  now  what  does  the  cele- 
brated Member  from  the  Keystone  State 
wish  to  do  ? 

He  wishes  to  farm  this  out  to  an  inde- 
pendent agency  that  is  known  as  the 
Comptroller  General's  Office.  Notwith- 
standing it  is  under  the  juiisdiction  of 
Congress,  he  is  still  farming  out  a  con- 
stitutional responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  constitutional 
responsibility  which  should  be  kept  here. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  how 
dirty  the  job  may  be.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  how  soiled  someone  may 
become  in  exercising  that  responsibility. 
It  still  is  here.  If  it  w^ere  given  to  me.  I 
would  exercise  it  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity. But,  this  is  the  place  to  do  it. 

This  amendment  should  be  turned 
down  by  a  resounding  vote. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  vote  we  got  on 
the  amendment  just  voted  on.  It  should 
have  been  rejected  out  of  hand,  as  this 
one  should  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 


ute and  a  half  of  the  Senator's  time 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  all  I  have  to 
say. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  myself  the  re- 
maining 1  minut€. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self one -half  minute,  on  my  own  time 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Although,  let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  this 
is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  to 
discuss  this  matter,  one  minute  and  a 
half  is  not  too  much. 

Mr,  CANNON.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  pointed 
out  earlier  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral did  not  want  this  job.  I  thought  he 
made  a  vei-y  good  statement  and  I  am 
going  to  repeat  part  of  it: 

Basically,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
operates  as  a  control  agency  in  the  legislative 
branch  to  assure  compliance  with  Federal 
statutes  governing  the  expenditure  of  public 
moneys  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  the 
various  governmental  purposes  and  to  assist 
in  improving  the  efficiency  with  which  Gov- 
ernment financed  programs  are  administered. 
In  executing  these  functions  we  operate  as  an 
agent  or  arm  of  the  Congress.  The  adminis- 
trative functions  and  duties  contemplated  in 
the  proposed  bill  not  only  are  unrelated  to 
the  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds,  but.  . 
they  involve  the  necessity  for  governing  the 
reporting  of  and  delving  Into  the  political 
and  personal'  affairs  of  congressmen  who  as  a 
body  constitute  our  principal.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  oversight  of  the  political  and  per- 
sonal financial  transactions  of  individual 
congressmen  Is  consistent  with  the  posture 
we  must  maintain  in  executing  our  basic 
mission. 

Nor,  for  obvious  reasons,  do  we  believe  it 
appropriate  that  administration  of  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  promotion  of  high 
standards  of  ethical  conduct  for  congressmen 
be  vested  In  any  agency  of  the  executive 
branch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
one-half  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  no 
constitutional  question  here.  The  ques- 
tion is  which  of  the  two  agents  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  vested  with  the  authority, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  who  is  om- 
agent,  or  the  Comptroller  General,  who  is 
already  our  agent.  Of  course,  he  does  not 
want  the  job.  Neither  does  anyone  else. 
I  think  we  should  give  it  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  expired.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
No.  292  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  Virginia  (after  having 
voted  in  the  negative).  On  this  vote,  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart].  If  he  were 
present  he  would  vote  "yea";  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote.  , 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 


Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

[No.  245  Leg.l 
YEAS— 30 


Aiken 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Javits 

Prouty 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Proxmire 

Brewster 

McGee 

RibicoS 

Case 

McGovern 

Scott 

Clark 

Monroney 

Spong 

Cooper 

Morse 

WilliamE,  N  J. 

Dodd 

Moss 

Williams,  Del. 

Gore 

Nelson 

Yar  bo  rough 

Hatfield 

Pastore 
NAYS— 56 

Young,  Ohio 

Allott 

Griffin 

Mclntyre 

Baker 

Gruening^ 
Hansen    * 

Miller 

Bennett 

Mo  u  dale 

Boggs 

Harris 

Montoya 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Monon 

Burdick 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Murphy 

Cannon 

Hill 

Percy 

Carlson 

Holland 

Randolph 

Church 

Hollings 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Smith 

Curtis 

Inouye 

Spar  km  an 

Dirksen 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

Lausche 

Tower 

Fannin 

Long,  Mo. 

Ty  dings 

Fong 

Long,  La. 

Young.  N,  Dak 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Anderson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Muskie 

Bible 

Magnuson 

Pell 

Byrd.  Va. 

Mansfield 

Russell 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Hart 

Metcalf 

So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  (No.  292), 
as  amended,  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk,  which  I  a^k  to 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  6,  line  23.  to  change  the  period 
to  a  comma  and  add:  "if  not  otherwise 
prohibited  by^this  act." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
state  the  case  for  this  amendment  very 
briefly.  Certainly,  we  are  all  agreed  that, 
whatever  rules  there  are  to  be  as  to  rais- 
ing of  finances,  they  should  be  applied  to 
all  people  equally.  I  have  a  fear  about 
what  construction  might  be  placed  upon 
subsection  (f),  on  page  6.  That  subsec- 
tion is  just  four  lines  long.  I  wish  Sen- 
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ators  would  notice  It.  It  is  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page.  The  section  reads: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  any  contribution  to  a 
candidate  by  the  apotise  or  a  child,  grand- 
child, parent,  grandparent,  brother,  or  sis- 
ter of  the  candidate. 

Now,  What  Is  "any  contribution"?  Does 
that  mean  that,  in  an  endowed  family, 
a  grandchild  can  give  a  million  dollars 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  candidates  who 
must  appeal  for  funds  are  limited  to  con- 
tributions of  $5,000?  Does  It  mean  that 
it  will  be  interpreted  that  the  individual 
of  modest  means  who  must  raise  funds 
for  a  campaign,  when  he  secures  funds 
from  an  individual,  must  have  the  spouse, 
husband,  and  minor  child  counted  as  one 
person,  but  not  so  with  endowed  families? 

The  reason  we  are  here  and  the  neces- 
sity for  this  legislation  is  that  the  great 
mass  of  Americans  are  not  able  to  finance 
a  campaign  within  a  family.  Are  we  going 
to  write  a  bill  that  is  a  special  rule,  that 
any  contribution  can  be  made  by  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  of  a  candidate?  All  I  ask 
Is  that  the  same  rules  apply  to  all  can- 
didates for  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
same  rules  apply  to  all  candidates  for 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Therefore, 
when  reference  is  made  to  what  members 
of  the  family  can  contribute.  I  add  the 
words  'if  not  otherwise  prohibited  by 
this  act,"  because  the  section  it  refers  to 
is  a  limitation  on  political  contributions 
and  purchases. 

I  may  be  in  error,  but  I  am  afraid  of 
what  the  courts  may  Interpret  this  sec- 
tion as  meaning.  It  reads: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  section — 

That  is,  the  one  that  puts  a  limitation 
on  contributions — 

shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  any  contribu- 
tion to  a  candidate  by  the  spouse  or  a  child, 
grandchild,  parent,  grandparent,  brother,  or 
sister  of  the  candidate. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  my  case.  I  hope 
the  amendment  can  be  accepted,  or.  If 
not,  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  It. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  like  to  Inquire 

of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  whether 

or  not  it  would  be  his  Inten^tion,  if  this 

amendment  were  adopted 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  whether  or  not  It  would 
be  his  intention.  If  this  amendment  were 
adopted,  that  a  wife  in  a  community 
property  State  would  therefore  be  pre- 
cluded from  giving  more  than  $5,000  to 
her  husband's  campaign — that  is,  that 
the  husband  could  not  use  more  than 
$10,000  of  commtmlty  funOs. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  my  contention. 
that  If  the  candidate  who  must  appeal 
to  clvlc-mlnded  people  must  be  limited 
as  to  the  amount  that  any  Individual  can 
give  him,  that  rule  should  apply  to 
everybody. 

I  can  understand  that  there  can  be 
some  problem  about  who  owns  property, 
husband  or  wife.  But  certainly  there  is  no 
Justification  for  exempting  grandchil- 
dren and  grandparents  from  the  niles 


that  we  lay  down  for  everj'body  else, 
everj-  humble  citizen  of  the  land  who  has 
to  raise  money  to  run  for  office,  and 
saying  that  he  must  conform  to  limita- 
tions and  rules  that  families  of  great 
wealth  are  exempt  from. 

Probably  the  entire  section  should  be 
stricken:  i  do  not  know.  There  may  be 
some  reason  for  having  it,  I  know  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  acted 
with  the  utmost  good  faith.  I  do  have  a 
fear  as  to  how  this  might  be  ruled  upon 
by  the  courts. 

Mr.  CANNON  and  Mr.  LAUSCHE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  first  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  going  along  with 
the  Senator  on  his  amendment  if  it  were 
changed  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
a  man  could  use  whatever  amount  of  his 
own  monev  he  wished  to  use. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  certainly  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  amendment,  as 
worded,  would  raise  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion in  my  mind,  in  a  community  prop- 
erty State,  whether  a  husband  could 
use  more  than  .$10,000  of  community 
funds,  if  this  amendment  were  adopted. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  reply  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

I  would  be  the  last  person  to  say  that 
an  individual,  if  he  wants  to  finance  his 
own  campaign,  should  not  be  permitted 
to  do  so.  I  believe  that  we  do  not  have 
a  problem  in  those  things.  At  any  rate, 
certainly  any  expenditure  that,  in  truth 
and  in  fact,  comes  from  the  husband's 
property,  would  not  be  governed  by  what 
I  propose  here. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  promised  first  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  language  now 
written  into  the  bill,  in  section  608(a.», 
states : 

(a)  It  shall  be  tinlawful  for  any  person, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  to  make  a  contribution 
or  contributions  In  an  aggregate  amount  In 
excess  of  $5,000 

That  language  places  the  limitation 
of  $5,000  upon  the  amount  that  any  per- 
son can  give. 

Then  subparagraph  (f)  imder  section 

608  states: 

(f )  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  any  contribution  to 
a  candidate  by  the  spouse  or  a  child,  grand- 
child, parent,  grandparent,  brother,  or  sis- 
ter of  the  candidate. 

Is  It  the  Senator's  fear  that  that  lan- 
gu&ze  misht  be  interpreted  to  put  a  limi- 
tation of  $5,000  upon  gifts  made  by  any- 
one except  relatives,  and  that  they  may 
give  as  much  as  they  please,  commen- 
surate with  their  ability  to  give? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  one  of  my  fears, 
nlv.s  this  further  fact:  That  if  a 
stranger,  at  arm's  length,  makes  a  con- 
tribution of  $5,000  to  a  candidate,  imder 
this  bill,  his  spouse  cannot  do  likewise; 
thev  are  treated  as  one.  Or  he  cannot 
give  in  the  name  of  his  children.  It  Is 
a  family  limitation. 

That  Is  the  rule  that  Is  applied  to  the 


vast  majority  of  candidates.  If  section 
(f)  stays  in  here,  there  is  not  only  the 
danger  that  relatives  can  give  in  un- 
limited amounts,  but  also  the  danger 
that  every  one  of  them— grandchildren, 
grandparents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  so 
on— can  give,  not  as  family  units,  but 
each  one  could  give  the  limit,  if  the  limit 
does  apply,  which  I  doubt. 

Air.  LAUSCHE.  My  own  interpretation 
would  be  that  subsection  'f  >  completely 
nullifies  the  language  contained  In  sub- 
section <a) ;  relatives  could  give  as  much 
as  they  please,  and  the  very  objective  of 
the  law  intended  to  place  a  limitation  on 
amounts,  would  be  applicable  to  the  or- 
dinary individual,  but  not  to  relatives  of 
the  candidate. 

I  think  the  Senator's  amendment 
strikes  at  a  conspicuous  weakness  in  the 
language  of  this  bill.  Whether  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  is  exactly  what 
It  ought  to  be.  I  cannot  say. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
noted  this  deficiency  in  the  bill.  I  hope 
very  much  the  manager  of  the  bill  may 
accept  the  amendment.  We  certainly  do 
not  want  this  to  be  a  rich  man's  family 
bill,  which  is  what  it  would  be  if  we  left 
this  provision  intact. 

I  suggest,  since  this  Is  a  Senate  bill 
and  the  details  can  be  worked  out  in  con- 
ference, that  it  might  be  well  to  take  It 
as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
drafted  it,  with  the  understanding  that 
in  conference,  the  problem  of  the  can- 
didate's own  resources,  whether  com- 
munity property  or  of  his  own,  can  be 
dealt  with. 

I  think  this  Is  a  glaring  loophole  in 
the  bill,  and  I  hope  the  manager  of  the 
bill  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator,  and  again  I  pay  my  respects  to 
the  manager  of  the  bill.  He  was  gracious 
in  the  consideration  of  this  matter  when 
it  was  before  the  committee.  I  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  study  this  matter  as  I 
would  have  liked. 

Certainly.  If  this  amendment  is  either 
accepted  or  agreed  to,  and  it  Is  found 
deficient  when  the  matter  goes  to  confer- 
ence, I  shall  be  the  first  to  urge  that  It  be 
modified  so  that  It  will  be  workable  and 
fair. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment,  at 
least  in  some  respects,  tends  to  defeat 
what  the  bill  seeks  to  accomplish.  I  say 
"in  some  respects"  because,  in  other  re- 
spects, it  might  actually  move  In  the  di- 
rection of  achieving  those  ends. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  whole  purpose 
of  this  disclosure  is  to  seek  to  prevent 
imnroper  influence  of  public  officials. 
Th?.t.  as  I  understand,  Is  the  purpose; 
the  idea  being  that  if  one  must  explain 
where  his  money  came  from,  the  public 
can  judge;  and.  that  being  the  case,  one 
would  be  restrained  from  accepting  con- 
tributions that  he  should  not  properly 
accept. 

This  amendment,  as  drafted,  would 
strike  at  this  situation:  Let  us  assume 
that  a  man  Is  the  son  of  a  rich  father, 
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and  the  father  is  proud  of  his  son.  and 
wants  to  support  his  son's  candidacy  for 
public  office. 

What  more  honest  money  is  likely  to 
come  to  a  candidate  to  help  pay  for  his 
campaign,  what  gift  more  highly  moti- 
vated, than  that  of  a  father  who  thinks 
ills  son  is  a  decent  man  and  would  serve 
well  in  public  ofilce.  and  would  like  to 
contribute  to  the  sons  campaign? 

Between  two  sources  of  income,  which 
would  be  better,  the  $5,000  that  a  number 
of  private  contributors  might  contribute, 
or  the  $15,000  or  $20,000,  or  $30,000.  that 
a  father  might  contribute  to  his  son? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  yield 
in  a  minute. 

Mr.  President,  just  looking  at  the  mat- 
ter practically — and  I  have  not  thought 
about  it  very  much,  just  since  the  amend- 
ment was  offered  here — I  think  it  would 
t>e  somewhat  difficult  to  explain,  when  a 
son  of  a  wealthy  man  seeks  public  office, 
his  need  for  contributions. 

If  I  were  asked  to  contribute  to  help 
finance  the  campaign  of  the  son  of  a 
rich  man  who  is  worth,  let  us  say,  $20 
million,  my  reaction  would  be,  "Why 
should  I  have  to  contribute  to  pay  that 
man's  campaign  expenses?  His  father  is 
far  better  able  to  pay  than  I  am." 

As  far  as  someone  who  might  expect 
to  Influence  the  man's  vote  or  conduct  in 
public  affairs  is  concerned.  It  would  stand 
to  reason  that  his  father  would  have  a 
more  generous  motive  in  simply  feeling 
that  his  son  was  a  good  man  whom  he 
would  like  to  support. 

In  talking  about  limitations  and  saying 
that  a  rich  man's  son  should  not  have 
any  more  money  available  to  him  than  a 
poor  man's  son,  we  are  talking  about 
an  entirely  different  problem— the  prob- 
lem of  overall  limitations.  The  Senate 
Is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  like  the 
Idea  of  providing  that  everybody  should 
have  adequate  financing,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  special  debt  due,  one  way 
or  the  other. 

But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  we  are 
talking  about  what  source  of  income  we 
would  prefer  that  a  candidate's  money 
come  from.  I  think  we  would  have  to 
agree,  and  embrace  that  philosophy,  that 
if  a  man  wants  the  job  badly  enough  to 
spend  1  year's  salary  seeking  the  job. 
that  that  is  legitimate  money,  and  there 
should  be  no  limitation— certainly  no 
$5,000  limitation — on  what  the  man  could 
spend  of  his  own. 

Suppose  his  father  or  his  mother  has 
substantial  wealth.  As  between  asking 
private  businessmen  to  put  up  the  money 
and  putting  it  up  themselves,  they  prefer 
to  put  up  the  money  themselves.  And 
they  can  well  afford  it.  In  which  way  is 
that  man  likely  to  be  less  influenced  to 
vote  contrary  to  all  his  deep  convic- 
tions—when his  family  puts  up  the 
money  or  when  he  seeks  the  money  from 
private  interests? 

If  we  agree  to  the  amendment,  it  seems 
to  me  that  what  we  will  do  in  the  case 
of  a  son  of  a  wealthy  family  is  that  we 
would  require  those  folks  to  engage  in  an 
Indirect  way  in  an  activity  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  engage  in  directly. 
It  is  easy  enough  for  a  mother  or  a 
father  with  $50  million  or  $100  million 


to  call  upon  their  business  associates  to 
put  up  550,000  or  any  other  amoimt. 
Some  of  those  people  own  big  banks  and 
big  corporations.  They  can  influence 
their  business  associates  as  to  how  much 
money  they  should  put  up. 

If  a  man  happens  to  be  the  president 
or  chief  stockholder  or  own  the  control- 
ling interest  in  a  big  insurance  company, 
he  can  suggest  to  every  person  who  has 
a  big  insurance  agency  with  the  company 
how  much  money  he  should  put  up. 

The  manager  of  a  big  corporation  can, 
not  bluntly,  but  with  finesse,  suggest  to 
every  person  who  has  a  connection  with 
that  corporation  that  he  ought  to  make 
a  contribution. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  contradicting  himself.  A  per- 
son can  be  corrupted  with  10  cents,  $100, 
or  $5,000.  The  very  important  thing  Is 
the  glaring  publicity. 

What  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  Is 
arguing  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  limit  or 
restrict  a  stranger  as  to  a  contribution, 
then  we  ought  to  limit  the  members  of 
a  family  and  treat  them  the  same  as  we 
would  a  stranger. 

We  do  not  want  to  make  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  a  rich  man's  club. 
The  idea  that  a  candidate,  because  he 
has  tremendous  wealth  in  his  family,  can 
campaign  so  extensively  and  expensively 
as  to  smother  a  poor  candidate  does  not 
appeal  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  One  with  unlimited  wealth  could 
go  into  a  State  and  buy  up  all  the  avail- 
able television  time  if  we  did  not  provide 
equal  time  imder  the  law.  Section  315 
of  the  Communications  Act  gives  us  equal 
time. 

Why  do  we  have  that  section?  It  is 
In  order  to  mete  out  equity  to  all  par- 
ticipants. It  shows  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress to  give  a  fair  deal  to  candidates  for 
public  office.  Within  our  power  we  want 
to  make  sm-e  that  character  and  com- 
petence are  not  overwhelmed  merely  by 
a  dollar  differential. 

We  do  not  want  to  make  this  a  lopsided 
affair  so  that  if  a  person  is  lucky  enough 
that  his  lucky  father  t>orn  before  him— 
now  has  a  tremendous  amount  of  wealth 
ready  to  back  up  his  ambitious  son.  the 
son,  then,  will  have  a  trtmendous  advan- 
tage. We  could  end  up  then  with  a  Senate 
that  is  composed  exclusively  of  sons  of 
the  rich.  And  I  do  not  believe  such  a 
Senate  would  be  truly  representative  of 
our  democracy. 

Mr.  LONG  ofLouisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, all  I  am  saying  is  that  with  regard 
to  the  soils  of  very  wealthy  people,  they 
can  raise  the  money  to  finance  their  cam- 
paigns anyway.  They  can  raise  that 
money. 

Who  around  here  wants  to  contend 
that  the  son  of  someone  who  is  worth  S50 
million  or  $100  million  or  more  than  that 
cannot  raise  the  money  with  which  to 
finance  his  campaign?  If  his  father 
thiiiks  the  son  is  worthy  of  holding  pub- 
lic office,  he  can  certainly  raise  enough 
money  with  which  to  finance  him,  even 
if  that  father  has  to  ask  for  contribu- 
tions rather  than  do  it  directly. 

My  first  question  of  that  man  would 
be:  "Why  don't  you  put  it  up?" 


His  answer  would  be:  "I  can't  put  It 
up  because  Congress  forbids  me  by  law 
to  put  it  up." 

That  Is  why  the  father  must  call  on 
his  business  associates  to  put  up  the 
money. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  just  what  gives 
the  poor  boy  a  break.  That  is  exactly 
what  gives  the  poor  boy  a  break,  the  fact 
that  he  cannot  be  smothered  by  the 
money  power  of  the  opposition,  not  even 
by  the  fact  that  his  opponent  and  all  his 
relatives  happen  to  be  rich.  This  amend- 
ment puts  everybody  on  the  same  level. 
That  Is  the  equity  I  am  looking  for. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  All  I  am  say- 
ing is.  and  this  is  very  simple,  that  as 
between  the  ways  of  financing  a  rich 
man's  son.  there  is  no  problem  In  doing 
it.  There  is  no  problem  if  a  man  is  worth 
$100  million.  He  would  have  no  problem 
in  raising  enough  money  for  his  son  to 
run  for  public  office,  whether  It  be  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate, 
even  in  a  large  State.  He  would  have  no 
great  problem.  He  would  raise  the  money 
from  his  business  associates  or  put  It  up 
himself. 

In  which  way  would  the  son  be  more 
likely  to  be  in  a  position  to  vote  his  own 
deep  convictions  on  a  matter — if  his 
father  simply  puts  up  the  money  for  his 
son  because  he  thinks  his  son  is  worthy 
of  serving  In  public  office,  or  if  his  father 
has  to  go  to  his  business  associates  and 
ask  them  for  contributions  and  pass 
the  hat  among  them  and  have  them  put 
up  the  money? 

I  submit  that  as  between  the  two,  the 
son  would  be  less  obligated  to  any  im- 
proper influence  if  his  father  puts  up  the 
money  rather  than  to  have  the  father  go 
around  and  ask  a  lot  of  people  uith 
whom  he  does  business  to  put  up  the 
money. 

If  we  put  the  poor  man  on  the  same 
level  as  the  son  of  that  rich  man,  we 
would  have  some  overall  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  raised. 
That  is  the  decision  that  was  made  in 
reverse  because  it  proved  to  be  so  com- 
pletely impractical  to  tr>-  to  limit  what 
people  could  raise  and  spend  in  cam- 
paigns. It  was  decided  that  we  would  not 
do  that. 

I  submit  that  with  regard  to  the  son 
of  a  rich  man,  to  limit  the  rich  man  to 
a  $5,000  contribution  in  support  of  his 
son's  campaign  runs  into  the  same  logic 
that  caused  us  to  take  the  overall  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  that  could  be  spent. 
People  would  find  other  ways  of  achiev- 
ing the  same  purpose. 

It  resulted  in  all  kinds  of  hypocrisy  and 
resulted  in  creating  more  corruption  than 
it  stopped.  As  we  found  with  the  overall 
limitation,  it  results  in  all  sorts  of  eva- 
sion and  deceit.  It  did  not  meet  the  prac- 
tical realities  of  life.  We  dispensed  with  it. 
If  the  pending  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  we  would  prevent  a  wealthy  man  from 
supporting  his  son  when  the  father  is  not 
seeking  any  special  advantage.  The 
father  is  acting  only  through  pride  In  his 
son  and  pride  in  his  country. 

All  we  would  do  is  make  the  father 
Insure  that  his  son  had  enough  money 
for  his  campaign  by  urging  his  business 
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asaoclates  to  put  up  the  money  and  ex- 
plaining to  them  that  the  reason  he  could 
not  put  up  the  funds  is  that  Congress 
would  not  permit  him  to  finance  his  son 
directly. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  In  Omaha, 
we  have  a  very  wonderful  institution 
called  Father  Flanagan's  Boys  Town. 
For  generations,  homeless  boys  have 
come  there,  and  they  have  gone  out  and 
made  wonderful  records. 

Someday  in  the  future  one  of  those 
boys  will  be  a  candidate  for  high  oflace. 
I  want  him  on  the  same  starting  line  with 
every  other  candidate  for  Federal  office. 

In  Omaha,  we  also  have  some  very 
philanthropic  people,  and  it  Is  not 
stretching  the  Imagination  too  far  to 
suppose  that  some  wealthy  individual 
will  be  attracted  to  a  homeless  boy  who 
had  been  to  Boys  Town  and  say.  "Here, 
young  man.  if  you  want  to  run  for  Con- 
gress, I  will  pay  the  bill.  I  will  back  you 
to  the  limit." 

We  have  a  bill  here  that  provides  that 
this  cannot  be  done.  There  i.s  a  $5,000 
limit. 

I  think  it  is  probably  debatable 
whether  we  should  have  the  limitation 
or  not.  I  did  not  put  the  limit  in  there. 
However,  it  is  there. 

All  my  amendment  asks  is  that  we 
apply  it  across  the  board  and  not  write 
in  a  provision  for  a  few  families. 

No  one  has  answered  the  question  as  to 
why  we  have  that  section. 

I  hope  the  amendment  can  be  ac- 
cepted. If  it  is  defective  technically  or 
otherwise,  or  is  impractical  and  needs 
some  correction,  I  will  be  the  first  one  to 
accept  it  in  conference. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  pending  amendment  is  agreed  to.  a 
man  of  means  would  be  permitted  lo  give 
20  men  S5,000  apiece  as  contributions  to 
their  campaigns.  He  could  not  give 
$100,000  to  support  his  own  son  for  pub- 
lic ofBce.  As  between  the  two  means  of 
securing  contributions,  which  would  be 
more  likely  to  put  the  candidate  in  a 
position  to  vote  his  own  deep  convictions 
or  a  matter? 

That  is  not  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  bill. 

If  you  wanted  to  reduce  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent  any  danger  or  any 
threat  of  improper  influence  as  a  result 
of  the  way  of  financing  campaigns,  which 
way  would  tend  to  put  more  burden  on 
those  candidates — the  man  giving  the 
$5,000  to  20  different  people  of  the  man 
giving  $100,000  to  his  son  who  is  cam- 
paigning for  office?  The  pending  amend- 
ment would  not  prohibit  the  man  from 
giving  $5,000  to  a  number  of  people  whose 
friends  then  would  proceed  to  give  $5.- 
000  to  his  son  and  who  would  report  it. 
It  would  not  prohibit  achieving  the  same 
result  in  a  dozen  indirect  ways  which 
would  tend  to  obligate  the  son  to  those 
people,  but  it  would  seek  to  prohibit  the 
more  proper  way  of  financing  the  cam- 
paign as  among  the  various  means  avail- 
able to  the  parent  in  that  case. 

I  submit  that  while  the  proposed 
amendment  on  Its  face  and  at  first  blush 
would  appear  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
good  government,  it  really  does  not  do  o 
at  all.  All  It  does  is  to  require  other,  less 


desirable,  methods  of  financing  the  cam- 
paign. 

MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


FONG  CALLS  PEARSON  CHARGES 
UNTRUE 

Mr.  FONG.  Mrf  President,  I  rise  to  set 
the  record  straight  on  recent  news  stor- 
ies which  contain  six  untrue  charges 
agamst  me. 

I  refer  specifically  to  two  syndicated 
columns  by  Mr.  Drew  Pearson,  one  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sep- 
tember 5  and  the  other  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  September  10  which  also 
appeared  in  Honolulu  papers  and  else- 
where. I  also  refer  to  news  accounts  of 
a  television  interview  of  Mr.  Pearson  in 
Honolulu,  shown  on  September  3,  1967. 

Ordinarily,  it  is  my  policy  to  ignore 
inaccuracies  that^ay  occur  in  the  news 
media. 

But  the  flagrant  disregard  for  truth  in 
these  instances  cries  out  for  correction 
and  for  a  recitation  of  the  actual  facts, 
facts,  which  Mr.  Pearson  could  easily 
have  obtained. 

Not  once  did  Mr.  Pearson  get  in  touch 
with  me  or  with  my  office  to  try  to  verify 
the  accuracy  or  the  inaccuracy  of  his 
charges.  That  is  not  only  unfair.  It  is 
poor  journalism. 

In  America  we  believe  in  fair  play. 
Anyone  accused  is  entitled  to  have  his 
side  of  the  story  told.  But  Mr.  Pearson 
did  not  give  me  the  opportunity  to  tell 
my  story  when  he  mr.de  the  attacks 
against  me. 

Any  victim  of  Mr.  Pearson  Is  at  a  tre- 
mendous disadvantage,  for  the  Pearson 
column  is  printed  in  newspapers  all  over 
the  country.  These  CDlumns  are  not  avail- 
able to  his  unfortunate  victims  for  re- 
buttal. 

In  moS't  cases,  the  rebuttal  never 
catches  up  with  the  charges.  His  reader.^ 
may  conc'ude  that  the  charges  stand  be- 
cause so  far  as  they  know  the  charges 
have  not  been  answered. 

Therefore.  I  am  taking  the  Senate 
floor  in  the  only  nationwide  modia  avail- 
able to  me,  so  that  the  public  record  will 
reflect  the  truth  regarding  his  charges 
against  me. 

I  would  only  hope  that  Mr.  Pearson 
has  a  sense  of  fair  play  which  would 
impel  him  to  print  in  his  column  the 
facts  I  give  today. 

Charge  No.  1:  On  September  4,  19G7, 
Mr.  Pearson  was  quoted  as  having  said 
during  a  television  interview  shown  in 
Hawaii  the  preceding  day  that  my  votes 


as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  "on  the  whole  have  been 
pretty  good"  but  now  that  the  subcom- 
mittee is  investigating  credit  life  insur- 
ance, Pong  "has  a  conflict  of  interest 
and  I  think  he  ought  to  get  off  the  com- 
mittee." 

The  truth:  I  am  president  of  Finance 
Factors,  Ltd.,  an  industrial  loan  institu- 
tion, and  I  am  president  of  Grand  Pa- 
cific Life  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.  When  a 
loan  is  made  by  Finance  Factors,  the 
borrower,  if  he  wishes,  may  buy  credit 
life  insurance  from  Grand  Pacific  Life  so 
that  in  event  the  borrower  dies,  his  sur- 
vivors will  not  be  burdened  with  paying 
off  the  loan.  Grand  Pacific  will  pay  it. 

Although  I  am  a  member  of  the  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee,  I  have  taken  no  part 
in  the  present  credit  life  insurance  in- 
vestigation. No  bill  has  been  presented 
for  a  vote.  In  fact,  no  legislation  is  pend- 
ing before  the  subcommittee. 

Had  a  bill  come  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  would  have  declared  my  in- 
terest and  I  would  have  abstained  from 
voting.  I  have  announced  that  I  will  not 
vote  on  such  legislation  if  it  is  presented 
to  the  subcommittee  in  the  future. 

The  only  subcommittee  action  so  far  is 
to  authorize  a  staff  investigation,  which 
lasted  a  year,  and  to  hold  public  hear- 
ings, on  May  16,  17,  18.  and  19  this  year. 

Neither  I  nor  my  staff  has  contacted 
the  subcommittee  or  its  staff  about  the 
content  or  direction  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore, during,  or  after  the  hearings.  This 
can  be  verified  by  a  check  with  the  sub- 
committee staff. 

Furthermore,  as  the  official  record  will 
show,  I  did  not  attend  a  single  one  of 
these  hearings  nor  did  any  of  my  staff 
attend.  One  reason  is  that  each  day  I 
had  other  committee  or  subcommittee 
hearings  or  meetings  at  the  same  time 
the  antitrust  hearings  were  held.  An- 
other reason  is  that  I  realized  my  at- 
tendance, while  not  in  fact  conflict  of 
interest,  could  be  so  misconstrued. 

Since  there  has  been  no  participation 
and  no  action  by  me  on  the  subcommit- 
tee's credit  life  insurance  investigation, 
there  has  been  absolutely  no  conflict  of 
interest. 

The  facts  in  this  situation  prove  Mr. 
Pearson's  charge  is  utterly  untrue. 

Charge  No.  2 :  In  his  column  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sunday.  Sep- 
tember 10.  Mr.  Pearson  stated  in  regard 
to  credit  life  insurance: 

TTie  Bank  of  Hawaii  charges  only  50  cents 
per  .$100  for  Insurance  to  protect  repayment 
of  the  loan,  but  Senator  Fong's  company 
charges  $1.60. 

The  truth:  My  company  charges  $1.00, 
not  SI. 50. 

Mr.  Pearson  could  easily  have  verified 
this.  He  was  recently  in  Hawaii  for  a 
month,  according  to  news  stories. 

The  SI  charge  is  the  prevailing  rate 
for  credit  life  insurance  charged  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  180  industrial  loan 
licensees  in  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Two  of 
the  larger  banks  in  Honolulu  also  charge 
SI  on  a  SlOO  loan.  Another  bank  charges 
more  than  $1. 

A  recent  survey  by  Provident  Alliance 
Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  Hawaii  corpora- 
tion which  writes  or  re-insures  credit  life 
insurance  in  47  States,  found  the  $1  rate 
to  prevail  in  23  States. 
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The  survey  also  found  a  90-cent  rate 
in  one  State,  75  cents  in  10  States  and 
under  75  cents  in  10  States.  In  three 
States,  the  prevailing  rate  is  $2  per  $100 
of  insurance. 

Mr.  Pearson  is  welcome  to  check  with 
the  Antitrust  Subcomrfiittee  to  verify 
that  my  company's  rates  are  the  pre- 
vailing rates  in  more  than  half  the  States 
in  America. 

The  charge  of  $1,  which  is  generally 
the  prevailing  rate  for  credit  life  insur- 
ance in  the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  was  in 
existence  long  before  Finance  Factors, 
Ltd.,  began  business  as  an  industrial  loan 
company.  Hence,  upon  entry  into  the  in- 
dustrial loan  field.  Finance  Factors,  Ltd., 
adopted  the  rate  which  was  in  existence. 

Credit  life  Insurance  is  purely  volun- 
tary with  my  company.  Only  25  percent 
of  Finance  Factors  loan  portfolio  is  cov- 
ered by  credit  life  insurance. 

Credit  life  insurance  is  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  business  of  Grand  Pacific 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  which  is  owned  by  429 
stockholders. 

Once  again,  the  facts  prove  Mr.  Pear- 
son's charge  is  utterly  untrue. 

Charge  No.  3:  News  accounts  of  the 
television  interview  of  Mr.  Pearson  re- 
ported : 

Pearson  charged  that  Fong  formerly  op- 
erated slot  machines  In  Okinawa.  Said 
Pearson:  'He  admits  he  used  to  run  slot 
machines  there,  but  he  says  he  didn't  know 
about  it  at  the  time  He  says  someone  else 
was  running  them  for  him." 

The  truth:  There  are  two  untruths  in 
this  account,  One,  neither  I  nor  any  of 
mv  business  firms  has  ever  run  or  owned 
slot  machines  on  Okinawa.  T\vo,  I  never 
admitted  I  had,  because  the  fact  is  I 
have  not. 

Mr.  Pearson  went  even  further  in  his 
attack  this  time  than  he  did  once  before 
on  this  subject.  Seven  years  ago,  he  wrote 
a  column  in  which  it  was  indicated  that 
I  made  a  trip  to  Yokosuka  Naval  Base 
in  Japan  to  urge  Navy  officials  to  renew 
a  Hawaii  businessman's  contract  to  place 
slot  machines  in  service  clubs  in  the  Far 
East. 

I  have  never  been  to  Yokosuka.  I  never 
personally  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Na\T.  Although  my  staff  was  making  in- 
quiries on  behalf  of  the  businessman.  I 
did  not  know  it  as  I  was  in  the  Far  East  at 
the  time  the  inquires  were  made. 

Once  again  the  facts  proved  Mr.  Pear- 
son's charges  are  utterly  untrue. 

Charges  No.  4  and  5 :  Not  content  with 
attacking  me  as  a  political  officeholder 
and  as  a  businessman,  Mr.  Pearson  re- 
cently attacked  my  personal  family  rela- 
tionships. In  a  column  on  rac«  relations 
in  Hawaii,  carried  in  the  Washington 
Post.  September  5.  Mr.  Pearson  stated: 

Japanese  discrimination  against  whites  Is 
nothing,  however,  compared  with  the  dis- 
crimination between  Japanese  and  Chinese. 

When  Sen.  Hiram  L.  Fong,  a  Republican 
and  one  of  the  major  Investment  bankers  in 
the  Islands,  was  notified  that  his  son.  Hiram. 
Jr.  had  married  Janet  Nlshlno  in  Reno  last 
Dec.  23,  his  comment  was  not  conducive  to 
better  race  relations.  Miss  Nlshlno  was  a 
former  Cherry  Blossom  Princess  and  came 
from  a  good  Japanese  family. 

That  made  no  difference  to  Senator  Fong. 
He  hopped  on  a  plane  to  Reno  that  same 
dav — too  late,  however. 


The  charge  that  I  made  a  comment 
"not  conducive  to  better  race  relations" 
in  regard  to  my  son's  marriage  to  a 
young  lady  of  Japanese  descent  is  a  bald- 
faced  lie.  I  made  no  such  comment,  pub- 
licly or  privately. 

It  would  not  be  in  my  nature  to  make 
such  remarks.  After  all,  I  have  a  nephew 
who  married  a  fine  girl  of  Japanese 
descent  and  a  niece  who  married  a  fine 
boy  of  Japanese  descent. 

One  of  my  brothers  married  a  Cau- 
casian-Hawaiian girl  and  another  mar- 
ried a  girl  of  Korean  descent. 

So  my  total  environment  is  one  of  ra- 
cial understanding  and  acceptance. 

But  more  than  that.  My  son  chose  for 
his  wife  a  lovely,  educated  young  lady 
from  a  fine  family.  We  are  proud  to  wel- 
come her  into  the  Fong  family. 

I  am  just  sorry  that,  in  attacking  me, 
Mr.  Pearson  may  have  brought  heart- 
ache to  Janet,  particularly  since  her  hus- 
band, my  son,  is  in  'Vietnam  serving  as 
a  lieutenant  with  the  25th  Division. 

The  second  lie  in  Mr.  Pearson's  ac- 
count is  that  I  hopped  a  plane  to  Reno 
as  soon  as  I  was  notified  of  the  marriage 
to  try  to  stop  it. 

I  did  no  such  thing.  Mr.  Pearson  could 
have  checked  this  fact  very  easily  if  he 
had  wanted  to  check  it.  After  all.  the 
whole  State  knows  when  I  am  in  Hono- 
lulu, in  Washington,  in  Iran,  in  Hous- 
ton, in  Canada.  They  would  have  known 
if  I  had  gone  to  Reno.  The  people  can 
vouch  that  I  did  not,  as  can  the  airlines. 
At  the  time  of  the  wedding,  my  son 
was  on  furlough  and  wanted  to  take  his 
bride  back  with  him  when  he  returned 
to  his  Army  post  in  Georgia. 

As  his  furlough  was  quite  short  they 
decided  to  be  married  very  quietly.  It 
was  such  a  surprise  wedding  that  Janet 
did  not  even  tell  all  her  relatives.  I  gave 
my  son  a  big  check  before  he  took  off  for 
the  wedding  and  wished  them  both  all 
the  happiness  in  the  world. 

Anyone  in  public  life  soon  learns  that 
some  people  will  throw  brickbats  from 
time  to  time.  Critics  even  attacked  the 
late  President  Roosevelt  through  his  lit- 
tle dog,  Fala,  making  F.  D.  R.  quite 
indignant. 

I  am  even  more  indignant  that  any- 
one would  attack  me  through  my  son 
and  daughter-in-law,  who  are  complete- 
ly outside  politics. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  shown  the  facts 
to  prove  Mr.  Pearson's  charges  are 
untrue. 

I  do  not  know  the  reason  for  Mr. 
Pearson's  attacks  on  me. 

But  I  believe  his  readers  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  truth  regarding  these 
incidents. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  disturbed 
about  the  attacks  made  upon  me  per- 
sonally by  Mr.  Pearson,  I  am  equally 
disturbed  about  the  aspersions  cast  upon 
the  various  peoples  of  Hawaii. 

Although  his  column,  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  September  5, 
is  obstensibly  devoted  to  Hawaii's  multi- 
racial harmony,  Mr.  Pearson  proceeded 
to  slander  specific  racial  groups. 

In  one  sentence,  Mr.  Pearson  said  the 
people  of  Hawaii  have  "accomplished  a 
miracle  of  human  relations."  Yet  in  the 
same  column  he  said  "Japanese  discrim- 
ination against  whites  is  nothing,  how- 


ever, compared  with  the  discrimination 
between  Japanese  and  Chinese."  He 
gave  no  substantiation  for  discrimiina- 
tion  between  Japanese  and  Chinese  ex- 
cept for  his  attack  on  me  which  I  have 
already  proved  is  without  foundation. 

Contrary  to  the  impressions  given  in 
the  column,  amicable  relations  between 
these  races  are  the  rule,  not  the  excep- 
tion. Residents  not  only  of  these  ethnic 
groups  but  of  all  groups  work  together, 
play  together,  and  live  together  harmo- 
niously in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Pearson  is  also  grossly  unfair  and 
offensive  when  he  accuses  the  older  Jap- 
anese of  watching  "with  disapproval  the 
enlistment  of  their  sons  in  the  American 
army."  He  also  slanders  them  when  he 
adds: 

What  finally  won  over  the  older  generation, 
however,  was  social  seciirlty.  When  the  pen- 
sion checks  began  coming  In  and  they  found 
that  their  adopted  country  was  supporting 
them  In  their  old  age,  they  decided  It  was 
a  great  place. 

To  say  that  the  older  generation  of 
Japanese  was  won  over  to  the  United 
States  because  of  social  security — as  Mr. 
Pearson  did — is  an  affront  to  this  group 
who  gave  not  only  their  sons  to  this 
country's  defense  but  also  gave  the  best 
years  of  their  lives  to  help  build  the  pros- 
perous Hawaii  of  today,  They  cast  their 
lot  with  America  a  long  time  before  so- 
cial security. 

In  World  War  n,  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  Japanese  immigrant  parents  in 
Hawaii  encouraged  their  American -born 
sons  to  volunteer  for  military  service.  It 
was  with  great  pride  and  a  deep  sense 
of  gratitude  to  their  adopted  country 
that  the  older  Japanese  urged  their  sons 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  United  States. 

Their  loyalty  and  patrioti-sm  come  not 
from  social  security  checks  but  from  the 
fact  that  the  immigrant  peoples  adopted 
the  United  States  as  their  country  when 
their  children  were  born  as  American 
citizens,  were  educated  in  American 
schools,  grew  up  as  Americans  and, 
when  put  to  a  test,  willingly  served  in 
American  uniform  as  a  demonstration 
of  their  devotion  to  the  countrj-  which 
offered  them  opportunity  and  advance- 
ment. 

In  1943,  when  the  War  Department 
authorized  the  formation  of  the  442d 
Regimental  Combat  Team,  to  be  com- 
posed of  all  American-Japanese,  the  call 
went  out  for  2,500  volunteers  in  Hawaii. 
Five  times  that  number  of  American- 
Japanese  from  the  islands  responded. 

The  record  of  the  442d  as  well  as  that 
of  other  Hawaii  ser\1cemen  proved  out- 
standing and  proved  beyond  doubt  the 
complete  loyalty  and  patriotism  of 
Hawaii's  people. 

I  denounce  Mr.  Pearson's  slanders. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  record  may 
be  complete,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  several  news 
articles  containing  Mr.  Pearson's  charges 
and  my  published  answers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asV  follows: 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Sept.  4, 

1967] 

Fong  Denies  Charges  bt  Psaeson 

Washington  columnist  Drew  Pearson  has 
charged  Sen,  Hiram  L,  Fong  with  conflict  ol 
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Interest   In   a  Senate   anti-trust   committee 
Investigation  ol  CTedlt  life  Insurance. 

Fong  la  president  of  Finance  Factors,  Ltd. 
and  tbe  Grand  Pacific  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd 
He  danled  this  morning  tliat  be  has  done  or 
plans  to  do  anything  wrong. 

"What  he  Is  charging  me  with  Is  being  a 
member  of  the  committee,"  Fong  said.  Fong 
is  home  for  the  Senate's  Labor  Day  recess. 

Pearson  made  hla  charges  In  a  television 
Interview  he  taped  while  In  Hawaii  on  vaca- 
tion. The  interview  which  also  featured  Lt. 
Gov.  Thomas  P.  GUI,  was  shown  yesterday 
morning  on  KHVH-TV. 

The  Senate  Anti-Trust  Committee,  on 
which  Fong  slta.  Is  Investigating  credit  life 
Insurance. 

This  is  life  insurance  sold  to  a  man  who 
takes  out  a  loan.  If  the  borrower  should  die 
before  paying  back  the  loan  In  full,  the 
credit  life  Insurance  will  pay  off  the  tin- 
pa!d  balance. 

Finance  Factors  Is  one  of  Hawaii's  largest 
home-grown  small  loan  companies.  Pong 
said  this  morning  that  Grand  Pacific  Life 
•ells  credit  life  insurance  as  an  underwTlter, 
not  as  an  agent  of  another  company. 

Pearson  said  Pong's  votes  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Anti-Trust  Committee  "on  the 
whole  have  been  pretty  good," 

But  now  that  the  committee  Is  Investigat- 
ing credit  life  insurance.  Pearson  said,  Fong 
"has  a  conflict  of  Interest  .  .  .  and  I  think  he 
ought  to  get  off  the  committee." 

Pearson  said  later  on  the  show  that  he  did 
not  think  members  of  Congress  should  al- 
ways disqualify  themselves  from  voting  be- 
cause of  a  conflict  of  Interest — and  gave  the 
example  of  a  farmer  voting  on  farm  legisla- 
tion. He  said  that  he  thought  the  conflict 
should  be  declared,  however. 

Pearson  said  he  plans  to  ;iT!te  a  column 
about  Pong's  alleged  conflict  of  interest  when 
he   gets  more  Information. 

Pong  said  the  Senate  committee  has  held 
bearings,  but  there  have  been  no  votes. 

"Where  is  the  conflict  of  Interest?"  he 
asked. 

"Before  you  can  charge  a  man  with  con- 
flict of  Interest,  that  man  has  to  do  some- 
thing. 

"Our  committee  has  listened  to  evidence, 
but  other  than  that  we  haven't  done  any- 
thing. 

"The  chairman  has  not  presented  any  bill 
for  a  vote.  Until  there  Ls  a  vote,  there  Is 
no  conflict." 

Pong  said  he  does  not  plan  to  vote  If  a 
bill  Is  presented. 

"I'm  the  president  of  an  Insurance  com- 
pany, so  If  a  measure  Is  presented  for  a  vote, 
I  would  say;  'I  have  an  Interest  In  this.  I 
don't  care  to  vote.'  " 

Pong  said  Pearson  had  no  grounds  for 
suggesUng  that  he  resign  his  seat  on  the 
Antitrust  Committee. 

"No  matter  what  committee  I'm  on, 
there'll  be  things  that  could  amount  to  a 
conflict  of  Interest,"  he  said. 

"The  important  thing  Is  that  I  declare  an 
Interest  and  step  aside  when  the  matter 
comes  up  for  action. 

"Pearson  would  probably  like  to  see  me 
Just  get  out  of  Washington." 

Fong  said  It  was  typical  of  Pearson  to 
"touch  on  a  subject  and  In  so  doing  falsely 
accuse  somebody  of  wrong-doing." 

Pearson  also  claimed  that  Pong  had  oper- 
ated slot  machines  on  Okinawa  but  "he  says 
he  didn't  know  about  It  at  the  time.  He  says 
someone  else  was  running  them  for  him." 

Pong  said  this  morning  that  "I  don't  know 
anything  about  slot  machines  on  Okinawa." 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Sept.  4,  1967] 

Sen.^tor  Hrrs  Back — Pearso.n  Takes  Slap  at 

Fong 

Washington  columnist  Drew  Pearson  yes- 
terday charged  Hawaii  Sen.  Hiram  L.  Pong 
with  conflict  of  Interest  In  a  Senate  antitrust 
committee's  Investigation  of  credit  invest- 
ment oompaniee. 


Pearson,  who  was  vacationing  in  Hawaii 
the  past  month,  made  his  remarks  in  a  pre- 
taped  television  interview  shown  over  KHVH- 
TV  yesterday  morning. 

Pearson  said  Fong  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Antitrust  Committee,  "where  his 
votes  on  the  whole  have  been  pretty  good. 

"But  now  that  they're  investigating  credit 
and  credit  investment  companies,  he  has  a 
conflict  of  Interest  .  .  .  and  I  think  he  ought 
to  get  off  the  committee." 

Asked  if  he  planned  to  write  a  column  on 
Pong's  alleged  conflict  of  interest,  Pearson 
replied:  "I  Intend  to  when  I  get  more  In- 
formation." 

Fong  is  president  of  Finance  Factors. 

In  answer  to  Pearson's  charges.  Pong,  home 
for  the  Labor  Day  recess,  said: 

"Our  committee  has  held  hearings,  but 
there  have  been  no  votes.  Where  Is  the  con- 
fiict  of  interest? 

"Before  you  can  charge  a  man  with  con- 
flict of  Interest,  that  man  has  to  do  some- 
thing. 

"Our  committee  has  listened  to  evidence, 
but  other  than  that  we  haven't  done  any- 
thing. 

"The  chairman  has  not  presented  any  bill 
for  a  vote. 

"Until  there  Is  a  vote,  there  Is  no  conflict." 

Fong  said  he  does  not  plan  to  vote  If  a  bill 
Is  presented. 

"I'm  the  president  of  an  Insurance  com- 
pany, so  If  a  measure  is  presented  for  a  vote, 
I  would  say:  'I  have  an  interest  In  this.  I 
don't  care  to  vote.'  " 

Fong  said  Pearson  was  absurd  In  suggest- 
ing he  resign  from  the  Antitrust  Committee. 

"No  matter  what  committee  I'm  on,  there'll 
be  things  that  could  amount  to  a  conflict 
of  Interest,"  he  said. 

"The  Important  thing  Is  that  I  declare  an 
Interest  and  step  aside  when  the  matter 
comes  up  for  action. 

"Pearson  would  probably  like  to  see  me  Just 
get  out  of  Washington." 

Fong  said  it  was  typical  of  Pearson  to 
"touch  on  a  subject  and  In  so  doing  falsely 
accuse  some'oody  of  wrongdoing." 

Along  with  Lt.  Gov.  Thomas  P.  GUI,  who 
also  appeared  on  the  show,  Pearson  charged 
that  Fong  formerly  operated  slot  machines 
on  Okinawa. 

Said  Pearson:  "He  admits  he  used  to  run 
slot  machines  there,  but  he  says  he  didn't 
know  about  It  at  the  time.  He  says  someone 
else  was  running  them  for  him," 

To  this,  Fong  replied: 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  slot  ma- 
chines, I  don't  know  anything  about  Okina- 
wa. 

"His  charge  Is  the  farthest  thing  from  the 
truth." 

Pearson  said  the  press  has  not  always  been 
vigilant  In  exposing  the  unethical  conduct 
of  public  officials. 

Referring  to  the  case  of  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd 
of  Connecticut  he  said: 

"When  we  first  exposed  Senator  Dodd,  some 
Connecticut  newspapers  blacked  us  out.  Even 
today,  some  newspapers  there  have  not  really 
told  the  story  of  Senator  Dodd. 

"The  press  Is  usually  good,  but  when  it 
comes  to  exposing  a  hometown  boy,  It's  not 
so  good." 

He  said  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment In  the  United  States  Is  one  of  the  most 
honest  In  the  world,  but  that  the  same  could 
not  be  said  of  Congress. 

,  Although  he  refused  to  give  names,  Pear- 
son said  there  are  "probably  three  senators 
In  Dodd's  category." 

Asked  whether  one  of  them  Is  from  Hawaii, 
Pearson  at  first  replied:  "I'm  not  going  to 
comment  on  that."  But  he  later  added,  "No, 
I  don't  think  so." 

Pearson  said  the  fact  that  Harlem  Rep. 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  was  expelled  from  the 
House  while  Dodd  was  only  censured  In  the 
Senate  Indicates  that  there  Is  a  double  stand- 
ard of  erthlcs. 

"Powell  was  not  as  bad  as  Dodd,"  Pearson 
said.  "He  was  Just  more  flagrant.  The  chief 


di,*Terence  between  them  Is   that  Dodd  was 
kind  to  his  wife." 

Haw  ah:    A    Model    in    Race    Relations 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

HoNOLtTLU. — The  sombre  graveyard  of 
sunken  ships  long  ago  has  been  cleared  out 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  but  the  battleship  Arizona 
still  sticks  its  grim  superstructure  above 
the  water,  and  the  headquarters  building  at 
Hlckam  Field  Is  stlU  pockmarked  with  bul- 
let holes  from  Japanese  bombers  which  flew 
low  on  that  fateful  day  lu  December  26 
yeAis  ago. 

Every  so  often  a  new  Air  Force  commander, 
arriving  at  Hlckham  Field  determines  to  put 
a  coat  of  plaster  over  the  holes  of  the  head- 
qu.irters  building.  But  his  new  broom  never 
has  a  chance  to  sweep  clean.  Such  a  protest 
comes  from  the  residents  of  Honolulu,  both 
civilian  and  military,  that  the  pockmarked 
walls  are  allowed  to  remain. 

Despite  these  reminders  of  an  attack  which 
aroused  people  to  a  white  heat  of  hatred, 
the  people  who  live  and  work  around  these 
grim  reminders  have  accomplished  a  miracle 
of  human  relations. 

In  no  city  of  the  United  States  have  so 
many  people  of  so  many  different  races,  some 
of  them  from  countries  at  war  with  each 
other,  lived  so  harmoniously  together. 

SKEPTICAL    OLDER    JAPANESE 

When  Congress  was  considering  Hawaii  for 
statehood,  critics  claimed  the  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Portuguese  and  Philippine  f)opula- 
tlon  would  Jar  with  the  predominantly  Cau- 
casian race  of  the  United  States.  Today,  it's 
the  mainland  that  has  seen  bitter  blg-clty 
race  riots,  while  the  many  races  of  Hawaii, 
now  eight  ye.ars  a  State,  have  set  an  example 
of  racial  understanding. 

This  has  not  been  easy.  Rivalries  and  na- 
tional Jealousies  are  not  subdued  by  accident. 
It  takes  education,  understanding  and  the 
passage  of  time.  The  older  Japanese,  for  In- 
stance, watched  with  disapproval  the  enlist- 
ment of  their  sons  In  the  American  Army. 
And  after  the  war  was  over,  they  could  not 
realize  that  Japan  had  been  defeated. 

What  flnally  won  over  the  older  genera- 
tion, however,  was  Social  Security.  When 
the  pension  checks  began  coming  in  and 
they  found  that  their  adopted  country  was 
supporting  them  In  their  old  age,  they  de- 
cided it  was  a  great  place. 

What's  happened  in  Hawaii  is  a  healthy 
reversal  of  what's  happening  on  the  main- 
land. In  Detroit.  Newark,  and  other  big 
cities.  It's  the  young  Negro  who  Is  the  dis- 
illusioned troublemaker.  In  Hawaii.  It's  the 
young  generation  which  Is  building  up  a 
loyal  citizenry,  setting  an  example  of  racial 
understanding. 

All  this  has  not  been  accomplished  with- 
out some  interesting  friction,  such  as  when 
James  Mlchener,  the  famed  novelist,  was  de- 
nied the  right  to  buy  a  home  In  a  white 
neighborhood  because  he  had  married  a 
Japanese.  This  exclusion  has  largely  van- 
ished. Today  It's  the  Japanese  who  some- 
times bar  white  home  buyers  or  who  dis- 
criminate against  whites  In  Job  hiring. 

CHINESE    VERSUS    JAPANESE 

Japanese  discrimination  against  whites  Is 
nothing,  however,  compared  with  the  dis- 
crimination between  Japanese  and  Chinese. 

When  Sen.  Hiram  Fong.  a  Republican 
and  one  of  the  major  Investment  brokers 
In  the  Islands,  was  notified  that  his  son, 
Hiram  Jr.,  had  married  Janet  Nlshlno  la 
Reno  last  Dec.  23,  his  comment  was  not  con- 
ducive to  better  race  relations.  Miss  Nlshlno 
was  a  former  Cherry  Blossom  Princess  and 
came  from  a  good  Japanese  family. 

That  made  no  difference  to  Sen.  Fong. 
He  hopped  on  a  plane  to  Reno  that  same 
day — too  late,  however. 

The  Chinese  comprise  only  5  per  cent 
of  the  population,  yet  do  a  major  part  of  the 
big   business.   An  Illustration   Is   Chlnn   Ho, 
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whose  grandfather  came  to  Hawaii  In  the 
1870s.  whose  father  was  born  about  a  mile 
from  famed  Walklkl  Beach  and  who  has  now 
buUt  in  Walklkl  a  1400-room  hotel,  the  lU- 
kal  and  Is  building  another. 

Land  on  which  his  hotel  stands  was  offered 
to  Chlnn  Ho  by  the  Bishop  estate  In  1955 
for  82.25  a  foot'  He  turned  It  down.  But  In 
1961  he  bought  It  for  $25  a  foot.  Today  It 
would  sell  for  $50  a  foot. 

That's  the  fabulous  success  story  of  Chlnn 
Ho  and  the  fabulous  success  story  of  Ha- 
waii. The  success  of  the  former  Is  wrapped 
up  In  the  success  of  the  latter,  and  Hawaii's 
amazing  development  has  come  with  state- 
hood, which  guaranteed  the  future,  and 
with  the  sympathetic  understanding  among 
the  Islands  many  races. 

HAWAIlAN-CO-SOrND 

In  the  Island  of  Maul,  crime  Is  almost 
non-existent.  Lt.  Leslie  Medarls.  chief  of  po- 
lice of  Hana,  hasn't  put  a  man  In  Jail  for 
about  a  year.  His  few  arrests  are  for  drunk- 
enness and  he  merely  tells  the  culprit  to 
appear  before  the  Judge  next  morning  .  .  . 
But  in  Honolulu  the  crime  rate  is  rising. 
Highest  crime  is  among  the  part-Hawallans, 
who  live  In  the  poorest  sections  of  the  city. 
Pure  Hawallans.  only  about  one  per  cent 
of  the  population  and  considered  royalty, 
are  admitted  to  the  swank  Pacific  Club, 
Oahu  Country  Club  and  the  Outrigger  Canoe 
Club.  Other  orientals  nre  not  admitted.  This 
caused  Gov.  John  Burns  to  turn  down  mem- 
bership in  the  Pacific  Club. 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Sept.  6.  1967] 
Pong's  Reply  to  Pearson  :  "It's  a  Bald-Faced 
Lie" 
U.S.  Sen.  Hiram  L.  Fong  yesterday  called 
"a  bald-faced  lie"  Washington  columnist 
Drew  Pearson's  statement  that  Pong  tried  to 
stop  his  son's  marriage  to  a  girl  of  Japanese 
descent. 

Pong,  who  Is  of  Chinese  ancestry,  was 
asked  about  Pearson's  remarks  In  a  syndi- 
cated column  In  the  Honolulu  Star-BvUletln 
and  other  newspapers  on  Monday. 

Pearson,  WTitlng  on  race  relations  In  Ha- 
waii, said  that  when  Pong  was  notified  of 
the  marriage  of  Hiram  Fong,  Jr  ,  to  Janet 
Nlshlno  last  Dec.  23  In  Reno  "his  (Pong's) 
comment  was  not  conducive  to  better  race 
relations." 

".'Vll  of  HawaU  will  vouch  for  me  that  It's 
a  baldfaced  lie,"  Pong  said.  'He  UTOte  that  I 
'hopped  a  plane  to  Reno'  to  try  to  stop  It." 
Pong  wa.-  silent  a  moment. 
"This  Is  so  absurd  that  sometimes  you 
don't  want  to  dignify  such  a  thing  with  an 
answer.  But  It  was  like  this.  My  son  was  on 
a  furlough  of  a  week  or  so  and  wanted  to 
take  his  bride  with  him  when  he  went  back 
to  the  Armv. 

"I  gave  him  a  big  check  Just  before  he  took 
off.  If  I  had  gone  to  Reno,  the  whole  State 
would  have  known.  The  people  here  know 
when  I'm  home,  when  I'm  In  Washington  or 
In  Honolulu  or  In  Iran." 

Much  of  Pearson's  column  praised  the 
racial  harmony  In  HawaU.  But  he  said  many 
Americans  of  Chinese  ancestry  are  opposed 
to  their  children  marrying  persons  of  Jap- 
anese descent. 

"In  one  breath  he  talks  of  the  harmony 
between  races  here,  and  In  the  next  he  gives 
the  dagger,"  Fong  said. 

"I  have  a  nephew  who's  married  to  a  fine 
girl  of  Japanese  descent  and  a  niece  who  Is 
married  to  a  fine  boy  of  Japanese  descent. 

"One  of  my  brothers  married  a  Caucasian- 
Hawaiian  and  another  married  a  person  of 
Korean  descent. 

"Who  am  I  to  say  that  I'm  better  than  any- 
one else  or  that  my  race  is  better  than 
another? 

"It's  a  bald-faced  lie." 

Pong  is  home  for  the  10-day  Labor  Day 
recess  of  Congress.  He  will  return  to  Wash- 
ington Sunday. 
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[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Sept.  6. 

1967] 
Fong  Says  Political  Motive  Is  Behind  Pear- 
son's Att.^ck 
Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong  said  today  that  he 
thinks  columnist  Drew  Pearson  may  be  trying 
to  keep  him  "from  running  for  public  office." 
Pong  was  commenting  on  critical  references 
made  by  Pearson  in  his  colimin  in  the  Star- 
Bulletin  Monday.  Pearson  wrote  the  column 
whUe  vacationing  In  HawaU.  In  It  he  said 
that  Fong  had  attempted  to  stop  his  son's 
marriage  to  a  girl  of  Japanese  ancestry. 
Fong  said  today: 

"Maybe  he  (Pearson)  came  here  and  found 
that  somebody  is  aspiring  to  a  certain  public 
office  and' started  a  campaign  to  keep  me 
from  running." 

The  senator  declined  to  specify  whether 
he  was  speaking  of  the  next  race  for  gover- 
nor or  re-election  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

He  has  often  been  rumored  as  a  pKDtentlal 
contender  in  the  1970  gubernatorial  race 
if  Lt.  Gov.  Thomas  P.  GiU  decides  to  seek 
that  office. 

Pearson's  column,  accused  Pong  of  at- 
tempting to  stop  the  marriage  of  his  son, 
Hiram  Jr.,  to  the  former  Janet  Nlshlno. 

Fong  today  called  the  accusation  "Insid- 
ious." 

"There's  nothing  to  what  Pearson  said.  I 
don't  know  where  such  a  thing  would  come 
from. 

"It's  a  bald-faced  lie."  he  said. 
Pearson's    column    was    generally    compli- 
mentary to  race  relations  in  Hawaii. 

But  it  said  that  Pong  flew  to  Reno  last 
December  to  try  to  stop  the  wedding.  Pong 
says  he  did  not. 

So  does  his  daughter-in-law.  who  thinks 
her  in-laws  are  "Just  wonderful  people." 

"No  one  tried  to  prevent  our  marriage," 
the  schoolteacher  s.-ild  an  Interview  at  Far- 
rlngton  High  School,  where  she  teaches 
Japanese. 

She  received  her  degree  In  secondary  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Hawaii  In  June. 

Only  a  h-andful  of  very  close  friends  were 
told  beforehand  about  the  young  couple's 
marriage  last  December. 

"We  didn't  even  tell  my  relatives,"  Mrs. 
Fong  said. 

"The  Fongs  have  been  wonderful  about 
the  surprise  marriage. 

"They  have  accepted  me  as  a  part  of  their 

family." 

The  Fong  and  Nlshlno  families  have  met 
socially  several  times  since  the  marriage, 
she  said. 

Today  Pong  said  that  he  and  his  wife  have 
had  "averv  fine  and  excellent  relationship" 
with  their" daughter-in-law  during  the  five 
days  Fong  has  been  home  on  a  Labor  Day 
vacation  from  Congress. 

"We  have  had  dinner  with  our  fine  and 
lovely  daughter-in-law.  My  son  Is  very  happy 
m  Vietnam  (where  he  serves  with  the 
Army)  and  he  writes  his  wife  every  day," 
Fong  said. 

Drew  Pearson  today  said  he  had  no  poUt- 
ical  motivations  In  writing  of  Sen.  Hlrajn 
Fong  in  a  recent  column. 

"My  story  was  a  factual  one.  and  I  have 
no  interest  in  Senator  Pong's  election  or 
political  fuuire  .  .  ,"  Pearson  said  In  a  tele- 
phone Interview 

"I  have  no  animosity  against  Senator 
Fong. 

"I  did  not  even  know  he  was  up  lor  re- 
election," Pearson  said. 


operates  Insurance  companies,  believing  one 
hand  should  wash  the  other. 

When  you  borrow  from  Finance  Factors 
Limited,  one  of  Pong's  small  loan  companies, 
you  also  take  out  insurance  to  protect  your 
loan  with  Grand  Pacific  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Limited,  "President  Hiram  L.  Fong."  And 
you  pay  through  the  nose. 

The  Bank  of  Hawaii  charges  only  50  cents 
per  $100  for  insurance  to  protect  repayment 
of  the  loan,  but  Sen.  Fong's  company 
charges  SI. 50. 

Sen.  Fong  Is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  of  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee under  Sen.  PhUlp  Hart  (D-Mlch.) 
which  has  been  investigating  claims  that 
consumers  pav  $170  million  too  much  for 
the  same  type  of  credit  life  insurance  on 
loans  that  Sen.  Fong  Is  selling  through  his 
insurance  company  in  HawaU. 

In  other  words,  Sen.  Fong  sits  on  the  sub- 
committee which  Is  investigating  the  type  of 
operation  practiced  by  Sen.  Pong. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  11,  1967] 
Credtt  Life  Insurance 
The  charge  for  Credit  Life  Insurance  en 
a  $100  loan  by  Finance  Factors.  Ltd  ,  Is  81 
and  not  81.50  as  stated  In  Drew  Pearson's 
column.  The  $1  charge  Is  the  prevailing  rate 
for  Credit  Life  Insurance  charged  by  the 
greater  majority  of  the  180  Industrial  loan 
licensees  In  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Two  of  the  larger  banks  in  Honolulu  also 
charge  $1  on  a  $100  loan.  Another  bank 
charges  more  than  $1. 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Bauckham,  vice  president 
of  Provident  Alliance  Insurance  Company, 
Ltd.,  a  Hawaii  corporation  which  writes  or 
re-insures  Credit  Life  Insurance  In  47  States, 
recently  Issued  a  news  release  to  the  Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin. 

Mr  Bauckham  stated  that  his  survey  of 
charges  of  rates  In  the  47  States  In  which 
Provident  wTltes  Insurance  shows  the  rates 
to  be  as  follows: 

$2  per  $100  of  Insurance  In  3  States, 
$1   per  $100  of  Insurance  In  23  States, 
$.90  per  $100  of  Insurance  In  1  State. 
$  75  per  $100  of  Insurance  In  10  States. 
Under   $.75   per   $100   of   insurance   In   lO 
States.  „     ..  _ 

The  charge  of  $1.  which  Is  generally  the 
prevailing  rate  for  credit  life  insurance  in 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  has  been  In  existence 
long  before  Finance  Factors.  Ltd.,  began 
business  as  an  industrial  loan  company. 
Hence,  upon  entry  Into  the  industrial  loan 
field.  Finance  Factors,  Ltd.,  adopted  the  rate 
which  was  In  existence. 

Credit  life  Insurance  Is  purely  voluntary. 
Only  25  per  cent  of  Finance  Factors  loan 
portfolio  is  covered  by  credit  life  insurance. 
Credit  Life  is  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
business  ol  Grand  Pacific  Life  Insurance 
Company  which  is  owned  by  429  stockhold- 
ers. 

The  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  has  been  listening  to 
witnesses  on  Credit  Life  Insurance  charges. 
Although  I  am  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, I  have  not,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Pearson, 
"gotten  himself  in  a  confiict  of  Interest  po- 
sition." 

The  Committee  has  not  presented  any- 
thing for  decision.  Without  action  on  my 
part,  there  can  be  no  conflict  of  interest. 
Should  the  Committee  members  be  called 
upon  to  act.  I  wUl  refrain  from  voting. 

Hiram  L.  Fong. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  10,  1967] 
Busy  Senator  Pong 

Sen.  HU-am  Fong  (R-HawaU),  the  first 
Chinese-American  ever  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Is  m  a  confilct-of-lnterest  position  as 
a  result  of  his  far-fiung  small  loan  business. 

Sen.  Pong  Is  one  of  the  busiest  small  loan 
operators  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  also 


EASTMAN  KODAK  BFE  TRAININO 
PROGRAM  FOR  WORKERS'  EDU- 
CATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  peren- 
nial and  perplexing  problem  of  matching 
manpower  and  job  openings  is  constantly 
being  met  In  new  ways.  The  solutions,  of 
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course,  are  not  overnight  productions, 
nor  are  they  always  so  dramatic  as  we 
might  wish.  Yet.  progress  Is  being  made 
through  effective  public  and  private  part- 
nerships, and  I  am  pleased  today  to  re- 
port on  one  encouraging  example. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Co..  in  Rochester. 
N.Y..  In  recognition  that  one  of  the  big- 
gest barriers  to  some  employees  being  ad- 
vanced to  higher  skilled  jobs  is  in  the 
absence  of  basic  educational  grounding. 
Is  conducting  a  training  program  to  help 
such  employees  to  clear  this  hurdle. 

To  provide  instruction  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  reading,  writing,  and  aritlime- 
tlc  sufficient  to  qualify  for  entrance  into 
skilled  trades  apprenticeship,  Kodak 
asked  the  Board  for  Fundamental  Educa- 
tion to  establish  a  curriculum.  BFE  Is  a 
congressionally  chartered,  non-profit  or- 
ganization that  designs  and  develops 
self-help  programs  to  raise  the  living 
standards  of  undereducated  men  and 
women. 

The  Impressive  results  which  the  Ko- 
dak-BFE  program  have  produced  are  re- 
ported in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
July-August  1967  issue  of  Personnel, 
published  by  the  American  Management 
Association.  Inc.  The  article's  author  is 
Lee  S  Gassier,  Director  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  Division  at  Kodak  Park 

Mr.  President,  so  that  others  may  ben- 
efit from  this  accounting  of  how  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  Is  meeting  the  problem  of  the 
undereducated  worker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Gassler's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

How   Companies   Are   Helping   the   Under- 
educated  Worker 
(By  Lee  S.  Gassier) 

There  are  ten  mUUon  of  what  educators 
call  "functlon.il  Illiterates"  In  America  to- 
day. They  may  not  be  able  tn  re.id  or  write, 
or  they  m.iy  have  only  a  rudimentary  grasp 
of  these  .skills  that  most  of  \is  take  for 
granted.  They  are  the  "disadvantaged" — 
and  we.  as  well  as  they,  pay  the  price  for 
their  lack  of  fundamental  education. 

The  undereducated  worker  Is  often  unable 
to  get  over  even  the  first  hurdle  In  obtaining 
a  decent  Job  in  our  technically  oriented  so- 
ciety. A  simple  employment  application  holds 
terror  for  someone  who  can  neither  read  the 
questions  nor  write  the  answers  required  by 
the  form.  Saddled  with  his  Inability  to  com- 
prehend or  communicate  the  written  word, 
he  loses  another  Job  even  before  he  has 
begun. 

Today,  a  growing  number  of  companies 
are  doing  .something  to  help  these  "unem- 
ployables"  who  are  unable  to  qualify  for  any 
Jobs  at  all.  or  at  best  can  work  only  at  the 
lowest  levels  of  manual  labor.  Their  motives 
are  not  entirely  altruistic,  of  course;  by  de- 
veloping and  Implementing  proirrams  to  up- 
grade- otherwise  unqualified  Indliiduals. 
movement  upward  at  all  levels  of  the  orga- 
nization Is  facilitated,  thereby  helping  to  al- 
leviate the  more  critical  shortages  in  higher- 
skill  Jobs.  There  Is  little  doubt,  however,  that 
both  the  community  and  the  Individuals 
concerned  are  the  major  beneficiaries  of  these 
educational  programs. 

Some  of  the  companies  conducting  basic 
education  programa  set  up  and  conduct  the 
courses  with  their  own  personnel  as  trainers; 
others  get  aid  from  outside  sources,  such 
as  locai  school  systems.  The  program  de- 
veloped at  Eastman  Kodak  Company  pro- 
vklee  a  good  example  of  the  way  in  whlci> 
many  top  companies  are  upgrading  workers' 


basic  skills  to  enable  them  to  handle  the 
more  complex  and  sophisticated  Jobs  cre- 
ated by  today's  technology. 

Training  programs  are  nothing  new  In  In- 
dustry, of  course.  Like  most  Industrial  com- 
panies. Kodak  had  long  been  Involved  in 
preparing  workers  for  more  highly  skilled 
Jobs.  In  1962.  Kodak  was  one  of  ihe  first 
companies  volunteering  to  Join  "Plans  for 
Progress,"  the  late  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
gram to  promote  equal  opportunity  em- 
ployment, and  In  1964  the  company  em- 
barked on  its  first  experimental  program 
aimed  beyond  the  objectives  of  normal  In- 
dustrial training.  Beginning  with  an  initial 
class  of  fifteen  trainees,  the  program  had 
a  specific  target:  to  bring  these  men  in  one 
year  to  a  level  that  would  enable  them  to 
meet  the  entry  requirements  for  the  com- 
pany's long-established  skilled  trades  ap- 
prentice training  program. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  on-the-job 
training,  the  group  received  221  hours  of 
special  classroom  instruction.  This  included 
80  hours  of  mathematics;  a  minimum  of  14 
hours  of  writing;  15  hours  of  reading;  56 
hours  of  blueprint  reading;  and  56  hours  of 
mechanical  comprehension.  Essentially  the 
same  program  was  repeated  in  1965. 

Nevertheless,  many  men  were  still  out  of 
reach  of  sucli  training,  and  the  teachers, 
who  had  been  selected  from  the  Kodak  Park 
training  department  staff,  recognized  that  a 
better  approach  was  needed.  Differences  be- 
tween individual  trainees  made  a  tutorial 
effort  necessary  to  maintain  some  semblance 
of  balance  within  the  groups,  and  it  be- 
came clear  that  some  method  of  accelerating 
the  learning  process  on  an  individual  basis 
would  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Using  the  first  two  ye.ars  as  a  guide.  Kodak 
carried  the  plan  one  step  further  early  in 
1966,  by  doubling  the  number  of  trade 
trainees  to  36  and  starting  a  new  laboratory 
training  program  for  16  people.  An  outside 
agency  was  asked  to  carry  on  the  program 
for  upgrading  the  basic  abilities  of  those  who 
lacked  the  necessary  education,  skills,  and 
e.'^perience.  The  program  was  to  Include  pro- 
vision for  such  training  for  both  new  people 
and  individuals  already  employed  by  the 
company. 

In  the  past,  other  companies  have  experi- 
mented with  forms  of  training  beyond  the 
scope  of  their  immediate  Job  needs.  Seldom, 
however,  had  anyone  set  about  recruiting,  in- 
terviewing, selecting,  and  training  people 
from  a  known  unproductive  labor  source  for 
entry-level  Jobs  with  a  meaningful  future. 
Nonetheless,  this  was  the  main  objective 
when  the  Indianapolis-based  Board  for  Fun- 
damental Education  (BFE)  was  asked  by 
Kodak  to  provide  instruction  in  the  basic 
skills  of  communication  and  arithmetic. 

WHAT   IS   BFE? 

The  Board  for  Fundamental  Education, 
founded  in  1948.  Is  a  non-profit,  non-sec- 
tarian national  organization  which  was 
granted  a  charter  by  Congress  in  1954. 
Through  an  actlon-orlented  research  and 
demonstration  program,  BFE  develops  and 
Implements  innovative  programs  designed  to 
raise  the  standards  of  living  and  aspirations 
of  the  undereducated.  The  organization  is 
directing  programs  in  29  states  In  the  broad 
areas  of  education,  housing,  employment,  and 
health  in  both  the  rural  and  urban  environ- 
ments Presently  emphasizing  adult  educa- 
tion, BFE  currently  enjoys  a  total  enrollment 
In  classes  throughout  the  country  of  25.000. 
More  than  80.000  persons  have  benefited  from 
BFE  Instruction. 

Guided  by  a  board  of  directors  made  up  of 
leaders  in  business,  education,  and  public  life. 
BFE  has  a  long  and  continuous  history  of 
successful  experiences  In  the  service  of  peo- 
ple characterized  by  (1)  little  or  no  formal 
education;  (2)  subsistence  living;  (3)  lack  of 
knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  effectively  secure  happiness 


and  security  in  modern  life  situation  and 
(4»  a  fatalistic  view  of  life  wrought  from 
frustration.  Convinced  that  lasting  Impro-.e- 
ment  Is  rooted  In  man's  self  esteem  and  pride, 
and  that  gains  are  made  in  proportion  to 
man's  personal  Investment  in  his  own  wel- 
fare, BFE  structures  every  program  around 
the  concept  of  self-help. 

Traditionally  extending  service  through  es- 
tablished chiinnels  at  the  community  level, 
BFE  entered  into  an  active  partnership  with 
Industry  during  1965,  when  the  organization 
designed  an  education  program  to  be  used 
by  industry  to  raise  the  academic  levels  of 
w'orkers  who  found  it  impossible  to  advance 
because  of  deficiencies  in  basic  skills.  Kodak 
Joined  a  list  of  top  firms  employing  the  serv- 
ice? of  BFE. 

The  challenge  in  the  Kodak  program  fo- 
cused on  opening  doors  to  richer  futures  for 
people  who  have  something— often  a  great 
deal^io  offer,  but  who  haven't  been  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  utilize  their  potenil.il. 
Lacking  the  critical  skills  of  basic  communi- 
cation or  the  elementary  ability  to  do  simple 
arithmetic,  they  find  it  especially  difficult  to 
qualify  for  even  the  lowest  level  of  work  in  a 
technical  Industry.  The  result  is  that  nearly 
all  the  people  selected  have  been  underem- 
ployed or  unemployed  most  of  their  working 
lives. 

RSACHING     THE     UNDEREDUCATED 

The  BFE  adult  education  program  employs 
at  its  core  a  highly  specialized  set  of  tech- 
niques and  piaterials  developed  by  BFE  for 
exclusive  use  among  older  youth  and  adults. 
Called  System  for  Success,  the  program  Is 
designed  to  raise  students  four  complete 
grade  levels  within  150  classroom  hours. 
Central  to  the  program  are  sophisticated 
communication  and  motivation  techniques 
that  make  it  possible  for  BFE  Instructors  to 
reach  the  undereducated. 

While  the  company  continues  to  operate 
the  many  specialized  training  programs  nec- 
essary to  provide  skilled  workers  for  u  large 
and  complex  industrial  organlz^itlon.  BFE 
provides  training  in  basic  education.  The 
company  is  directly  concerned  with  training 
people  to  run  machines  and  processes,  work 
in  chemical  l.iboratorles,  or  function  as  a 
skilled  craftsman;  BFE  wants  to  help  the 
individual  to  read  a  newspaper,  write  a  letter, 
know  that  an  Item  In  a  store  that's  bally- 
hooed  as  a  bargain  at  four  for  a  dollar  is  more 
expensive  than  the  same  Item  selling  at  23 
cents  each.  Satisfied  that  this  approach 
offered  some  hope  for  both  the  company's 
problem  of  a  shortage  of  SKilled  help  and  the 
community's  dilemma  of  a  burgeoning  popu- 
lation of  unemployables.  Kodak  set  about 
implementing  Its  plan. 

LEARNING     TO     SUCCEED 

Early  in  the  game  it  was  recognized  that 
nondiscrimination  in  and  of  itself  is  not 
enough  to  Insure  equal  Job  opportunity.  Men 
who  have  repeatedly  failed  throughout  their 
live-  need  help  to  extricate  themselves  from 
the  "failure  syndrome."  They  know  what  it's 
like  to  fail;  now  they  have  to  be  shown 
what  It  is  to  succeed.  In  Rochester,  where 
Kodak  Is  headquartered,  agencies  and  groups 
concerned  with  minority  problems  welcomed 
the  opportunity  to  help.  Kodak  sent  out 
letters  to  eleven  organizations  asking  for  re- 
ferrals. The  response  was  immediate  and  con- 
tinuing. Since  the  program  began,  125  per- 
sons have  found  work  at  Kodak.  Three  out 
of  four  of  them  needed  BFE;  the  others  were 
selected  for  regular   employment. 

In  addition  to  those  referred  by  the  various 
agencies,  other  people  found  their  way  into 
the  BFE  program  through  the  normal  hiring 
channels.  Once  accepted  for  employment,  in- 
dividuals who  seemed  in  need  of  some  form 
of  basic  educational  services  were  tested. 
Use  of  the  Standard  Achievement  Test.  In- 
termediate Battery  Number  II  fthe  word 
meaning  and  arithmetic  computation  sub- 
tests) helped  to  determine  Initial  placement 
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In  the  program  and  to  measure  accomplish- 
ments upon  completion. 

A   GROUP  PROFILE 

Besides  the  test,  other  criteria  were  used 
to  select  candidates:  (a)  high  motivation  to 
achieve  a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families;  (b)  an  environmental  background 
that  deprived  them  in  some  way  of  the  op- 
portunity  to  develop   their   latent  abilities: 

(c)  a  present  state  of  unemployment;   and 

(d)  underachlevement  or  incompleteness  in 
their  formal  education. 

A  group  profile  showed  strong  similarities 
in  background,  but  the  candidates  were  stUl 
individual  human  beings.  They  responded 
to  different  stimuli  and  they  learned  at  differ- 
ing rates  of  speed  and  with  greater  or  lesser 
retention.  Ages  ranged  from  18  to  31  in  the 
new  employees  group,  and  21  to  58  among 
those  already  employed.  A  large  percentage, 
but  not  all,  were  non-whites.  Some  were 
school  dropouts.  Tliey  had  worked  as  car- 
hops, dishwashers,  and  laborers— all  Jobs 
with  a  minimum  growth  potential.  For  many 
of  them  it  was  their  first  exposure  to  a  major 
industrial  environment. 

Two  BFE  Instructors  (there  are  now  four) 
were  assigned  the  first  group  of  27  trainees 
under  the  program.  They  brought  with  them 
a  uniform  concern  for  teaching  and  a  genu- 
ine desire  to  be  of  help  to  others.  All  had 
backgrounds  in  social  work  and  counseling. 
Since  they  were  recruited  locally  by  BFE, 
each  also  had  some  feel  for  local  conditions 
and  some  awareness  of  area  problems.  Most 
important,  each  appreciated  and  understood 
the  philosophy  under  which  they  were  to 
teach.  The  method's  essential  elements  are 
these; 

1.  Elimination  of  the  competitive  class- 
room situation  that  causes  students  such  as 
these— already  the  recipients  of  too  much 
failure — to  doubt  their  abilities,  thus  in- 
hibiting their  thinking. 

2.  Svmposium-style  classes  with  every  one 
looking  at  faces,  watching  eyes,  catching 
facial  expressions,  and  understanding  a 
speaker's  use  of  his  hands  as  he  talks.  "No 
one  is  looking  at  the  back  of  anyone's  head." 
is  the  way  one  BFE  Instructor  put  It,  so  that 
communication  Is  personal  and  highly 
animate. 

3.  Individual  involvement,  every  class  ses- 
sion, with  the  teacher  acting  more  as  a 
moderator  and  the  students  teaching  one 
another. 

4.  "A  success  every  day,  no  matter  how 
small  or  Insignificant  it  may  seem  to  some- 
one else."  Here  the  instructor  plays  perhaps 
his  most  important  role— that  of  reassuring 
the  trainee  on  a  regular  basis  that  he  is  mak- 
ing  progress. 

5.  No  presuppositions  about  the  student's 
mental  ability  or  academic  status,  thus 
permitting  him  to  start  where  he  is  with 
what  he  has.  As  he  successfully  completes 
the  work  for  each  class  period,  he  can  by- 
pass material  that  he  already  knows  and  re- 
view lessons  that  he  did  not  retain. 

6.  High-interest  material  that  focuses  the 
student's  attention  on  everyday  adult  situa- 
tions. 

THE    TRAINING    PROGRAM 

Once  a  trainee  has  been  selected,  he  moves 
Into  a  specific  work  category  that  will  In 
some  way  benefit  the  company,  usually  a  Job 
that  gives  him  a  feel  for  an  Industrial  en- 
vironment and  acquaints  him  with  the  com- 
panv's  wav  of  doing  things.  Its  products  and 
philosophy,  and  its  over-all  objectives.  As  a 
worker  who,  because  of  poor  background, 
could  not  meet  normal  entry-level  require- 
ments, the  new  employee  goes  into  one  of 
five  programs: 

Trade  Trainee:  a  program  that  prepares 
individuals  to  qualify  for  the  skilled  trades 
as  apprentices  or  by  direct  on-the-job  train- 
ing in  the  field. 

Trade  Handyman  Trainee:  a  program  that 


prepares  people  to  qualify  as  handymen  la 
the  skilled  trades  field. 

Production  Handyman  Trainee:  a  program 
m  which  men  gain  experience  to  qualify  for 
production  or  service-type  Jobs. 

Laboratory  Trainee:  a  program  that  pre- 
pares men  for  qualification  as  assistants  in 
one  of  the  company's  many  laboratories. 

Construction  Trainee:  a  program  that  pro- 
vides on-the-job  tralmng  in  work  related  to 
the  construction  trades. 

In  the  first  two  categories,  trainees  undergo 
five  weeks  of  "hands-on"  Instruction  before 
their  assignment  to  either  program.  During 
this  period  they  become  familiar  with  hand 
tools  and  simple  machine  tools  by  doing  real 
work  in  a  real  shop  environment  under  the 
direction  of  three  vocational  training  in- 
structors. Their  output,  after  the  first  In- 
troductory project  is  used  just  like  anything 
else  machined  in  the  plant,  and  the  same 
degree  of  quality  expected  of  all  company 
products  Is  required.  The  teachers  know  their 
fields  by  having  worked  at  them;  their  quali- 
fications are  measured  not  by  degrees  but 
bv  expertise. 

"The  trainees  spend  six  of  their  eight  work 
hours  daily  at  these  on-the-job  activities. 
For  the  remaining  two  hours  a  day.  five  days 
a  week,  the  workers  turn  students.  On  com- 
pany time  they  learn  the  three  It's,  starting 
in  wherever  their  often  limited  schooling 
left  off.  Because  of  this,  the  program  may 
vary  anywhere  up  to  120  hours  of  classroom 
instruction  per  student  for  each  of  two  levels 
of  Instruction. 

Level  I  is  designed  to  bring  the  under- 
educated  adult  or  older  youth  from  his  pre- 
training  test  level  to  fifth  grade.  This  facet 
of  the  program  entails:  (a)  a  reading  sec- 
tion, which  builds  a  sight  vocabulary  of 
up  to  800  words  and  a  usable  vocabulary  to 
upwards  of  3,000  words;  (b)  practice  reading 
selections  taken  from  adult  experiences,  in- 
cluding selections  from  the  Reader's  Digest 
Science  Series;  and  (c)  an  arithmetic  section 
that  teaches  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, and  division  in  a  vocabulary  that  Is 
Integrated  with  that  of  the  reading  section 
and  oriented  toward  lndustr:al  experience. 

Level  n  starts  where  Level  I  left  off.  work- 
ing up  to  the  Sth-grade  level  and  beyond. 
Included  are:  (a)  an  expansion  In  usable 
vocabularv  to  upwards  of  7.000  words;  (b) 
basic  mathematical  instruction  that  teaches 
the  student  to  solve  problems  using  fractions. 
decimals,  percentages,  and  graphs;  and  (c) 
examples  and  lessons  that  seek  to  foster 
principles  of  good  citizenship  and  effective 
economic  planning  for  the  family. 

Underlying  both  levels,  and  providing  the 
self -involvement  so  necessary  to  motivate  the 
undereducated  Individual.  Is  the  "learning 
team"  concept,  which  permits  the  more  ad- 
vanced student  to  share  responsibility  for 
teaching  the  slowen  student.  Besides  helping 
the  less  able  trainee,  this  experience  provides 
leadership  opportunity  and  training  for 
many  who  have  never  acquired  these  neces- 
sary skills. 

EMPLOYEES    M.SO   PARTICIPATE 

Not  all  those  limited  in  Job  preparation  are 
from  the  ranks  of  the  "unemployables." 
Some,  because  of  foreign  birth  and  the  con- 
sequent language  difficulty  they  encounter  In 
coming  to  a  new  land,  find  themselves  handi- 
capped In  their  opportunity  for  career  ad- 
vancement by  lack  of  fundamental  com- 
munications skills.  To  compensate  for  this 
Inequity,  the  BFE  program  was  also  made 
available  to  regular,  full-time  personnel  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Company.  Already.  44  such 
people,  among  them  some  with  as  much  as 
15  years  of  service,  have  graduated  from  one 
or  another  phase  of  the  program,  and  still 
others  are  presently  enrolled.  These  workers 
also  take  the  prescribed  reading  and  arith- 
metic tests  to  determine  placement  in  the 
program.  So  they  can  get  the  full  benefit  of 
the  program,  the  students  still   are  offered 


up  to  120  hours  of  Instruction  for  each  of  the 
course's  two  levels. 

ENCOURAGING    RESULTS 

Since  the  program  was  begun  last  fall.  152 
people  have  qualified  for  some  or  all  of  tlie 
Instruction  offered  by  the  company.  Two 
classes — a  total  of  71  persons — have  "tested 
out"  and  gone  through  the  commencement 
exercises  that  accompany  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  program.  Prel'anlnary  results 
are  encouraging;  the  program's  future  looks 
promising. 

Taking  the  two  groups — new  trainee  and 
regular  employee — separately,  results  at  the 
conclusion  of  training  Indicate: 

Training  Group. — with  ages  ranging  from 
18  to  31  and  an  average  age  of  23,  showed 
improvement  varying  from  0.0  to  5  9  years  in 
reading  level,  with  an  average  reading  level 
improvement  of  1.4  years.  Arithmetic  im- 
provement ranges  from  0.4  to  5.2  years,  with 
an  average  improvement  of  3  0  years. 

Regular  Employee. — with  participants 
ranging  in  age  from  21  to  58  and  an  average 
age  of  38.  demonstrated  progress  varying 
from  0.3  to  6.2  years  improvement  In  the 
reading  level,  with  an  average  reading  level 
Improvement  of  2.7  years.  Arithmetic  im- 
provement varied  from  0.0  to  8.2  years,  with 
an  average  improvement  of  4.0  years. 

OTHER    CRITERIA 

In  addition  to  "before"  and  "after"  test- 
ing, other  means  were  used  to  assay  the 
worth  of  the  program.  The  company  had 
expected  some  problems  in  bringing  people 
In  from  an  environment  where  regular  em- 
ployment was  not  the  norm  and  expecting 
them  to  quickly  adhere  to  good  attendance 
standards.  There  have  been  problems,  but 
they  have  not  been  Insurmountable.  Late- 
ness and  absence  problems  have  occurred, 
but  they  have  been  corrected  by  individual 
counseling,  resulting  In  an  over-all  attend- 
ance picture  that  Is  better  than  might  nor- 
mally be  expected.  Considering  such  factors 
as  the  draft  age  of  many  of  the  participants 
in  the  program,  the  drop-out  rate  has  been 
reasonable — less  than  25  per  cent. 

Supervisory  comment  provides  another 
gauge  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 
Foremen  who  have  men  taking  this  instruc- 
tion comment  that  they  have  noticed  marked 
changes  in  attitude  and  over-all  perform- 
ance on  the  Job.  The  trainees  adjusted  well 
to  the  work  they  were  assigned  and  gen- 
erally gave  a  good  account  of  themselves. 
Occasionally,  performance  standards  would 
slip,  but  offenders  almost  invariably  re- 
sponded well  to  counseling. 

The  three  Rs  may  seem  out  of  place  in  the 
swirl  of  specialized  training  activities  that 
go  on  nowadays  in  much  of  American  indus- 
try. Still,  the  need  exists  for  both  trained  and 
trainable  workers,  and  perhaps  industry, 
which  each  year  takes  in  tens  of  thousands 
of  new  workers.  Is  equipped  to  help  solve 
at  least  part  of  what  is  both  its  own  and  the 
nation's  growing  problem — providing  the 
necessary  skills  to  man  an  increasingly  com- 
plex industrial  base. 

Comments  from  Instructors  in  the  pro- 
gram add  a  human  dimension  to  the  discus- 
sion. Says  one:  "In  the  classroom  we  don't 
want  to"  teach  to  empty  chairs.  We  want 
something  to  happen  between  the  ears.  And 
believe  me,  when  you  give  a  person  that  sec- 
ond chance,  he's  not  about  to  tlirow  it  away." 
Another  Instructor  says:  "The  first  week  or  so 
of  classes  in  our  program,  some  students 
hang  around  outside  the  classroom.  They  are 
not  sure  of  themselves — because  they  re- 
member the  faUures  they  experienced  In 
their  previous  schooling.  They  don't  know 
why  they  are  there,  and  they  rtsuallze  aU 
sorts  of  horrible  things,  until  they  realize 
that  they  will  learn  here— where  they  didn't 
before — because  they  now  want  to  learn." 

Anything  that  enriches  the  life  of  one 
member  of  society  helps  society  as  a  whole. 
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In  this  Jnatance,  men  are  learning  to  read 
and  write.  Later,  they  will  be  taught  voca- 
tional slclllfl  to  match  their  basic  abilities. 
Along  the  way,  they  will  pick  up  the  more 
Important  skills  of  living  that  enable  each 
of  us  to  function  in  some  meaningful  man- 
ner— on  the  Job,  or  off — and  with  some  sig- 
nificant measure  of  achievement  and  Indi- 
vidual dignity. 

Regardless  of  the  value  of  this  program  to 
the  company — and  It  has  been  substantial — 
this  Is  In  Itself  a  worthwhile  accomplishment. 


BALANCING  OUR  NATIONAL 
INTERESTS 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  every 
American  is  acutely  aware  of  the  fact 
that  many  demands  currently  are  being 
placed  on  the  financial  resources  of  this 
country.  The  awesome  burden  of  financ- 
ing a  war  thousands  of  miles  away  plus 
the  growing  demands  of  our  domestic 
needs  continue  to  strain  our  economic 
stability.  The  administration,  in  the  hope 
of  limiting  a  dangerously  expanding 
budget  deficit,  now  is  proposing  an  ex- 
tensive tax  increase. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  have  a 
responsibility  to  apply  sound  fiscal  re- 
straints where  possible.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  afford  to  recklessly  cut 
any  more  than  we  can  afford  to  reckless- 
ly spend.  Programs  which  affect  our  na- 
tional Interests  must  be  scrutinized  care- 
fully lest  we  carelessly  sacrifice  the 
future  health  of  our  Nation. 

It  has  long  been  the  established  policy 
of  this  Nation  that  programs  aimed  at 
the  exploration  of  space  are  inherently 
related  to  the  national  intere.^t.  Since  the 
anxious  days  of  Sputnik  I,  America  has 
been  engaged  in  a  sometimes  bitter  and 
competitive  struggle  to  be  the  first  to 
reach  the  moon  and  explore  the  vast  re- 
cesses of  our  universe.  This  Nation  has 
an  outstanding  commitment  and  invest- 
ment in  this  effort  which  must  not  be 
dismantled.  Over  $40  billion  have  gone 
into  our  space  efforts — a  substantial  na- 
tional investment  dedicated  to  achiev- 
ing certain  announced  objectives  in  space 
exploration:  it  involves  jobs;  it  involves 
the  economic  stability  of  communities 
dependent  on  the  aerospace  industry;  it 
involves  an  accumulation  of  knowledge 
and  technology  which  can  serve  man  not 
only  in  the  conquest  of  space  but  in  the 
achievement  of  peaceful  goals  here  on 
earth. 

For  these  reasons,  I  was  greatly  con- 
cerned over  the  recent  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  substan- 
tially reducing  appropriations  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1968.  Of  par- 
ticular concern  are  the  provisions  which 
completely  eliminate  funds  for  programs 
involving  advanced  missions  and  the 
new  Voyager  project.  The  House  also 
substantially  reduced  the  funds  aimed 
at  continuing  the  effort  to  develop  nu- 
clear rockets.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
fact  that  the  financial  burdens  of  our 
Nation  may  require  a  scaling  down  of 
various  space  projects,  but  I  do  question 
discretionary  legislative  action  which 
may  well  jeopardize  the  verj-  existence  of 
such  projects  and  with  them,  the  invest- 
ment and  initiative  which  America  has 
In  a  strong  space  program. 


The  Voyager  program,  for  example, 
has  been  labeled  by  NASA  as  one  of  man- 
kind's "most  exciting  endeavors  in  the 
search  for  knowledge  and  the  explora- 
tion of  the  universe."  It  is  a  major  new 
program  aimed  at  placing  spacecraft  on 
the  planet  Mars  by  1973.  It  will  provide 
the  first  opportimity  for  man  to  obtain 
sufiQciently  detailed  data  concerning  the 
planets  of  our  solar  system  to  permit  a 
significant  step  in  the  understanding  of 
planets  and  to  apply  this  information  to 
the  earth  itself. 

In  their  recent  report,  the  space  sci- 
ence and  technology'  panels  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee 
strongly  recommended  that  planetary 
exploration  be  given  a  high  priority  in 
the  post-Apollo  period;  the  combination 
of  the  1971  Mariner  flights  and  the  ini- 
tiation of  a  conthiuing.  major  Voyager 
program  represent  effective  translation 
of  these  recommendations  Into  action. 
But  the  work  of  the  House  in  completely 
eliminating  funds  for  this  program 
totally  ignores  these  recommendations 
and  further  presents  a  number  of  se- 
rious implications  to  the  Nation. 

The  deletion  o*  Voyager  may  well  mean 
a  halt  to  the  U.S.  planetary  program 
after  Mariner  Mars  1969;  and  thus  ab- 
dication of  the  program  to  the  Russians, 
who  have  launched  17  planetary  missions 
to  our  five.  Deferring  action  in  1968 
means  disbanding  the  Goverrmient  and 
industry  Voyager  teams  that  have  been 
building  up  and  working  for  6  years  at 
substantial  cost.  To  begin  anew  again  in 
2  years  would  involve  substantially  higher 
expenditures.  Loss  of  the  Voyager  proj- 
ect would  cost  the  Nation  important 
technological  information";  information 
invaluable  not  only  to  future  space  pro- 
grams but  to  such  nonspace  uses  as  medi- 
cal care,  education,  transportation,  re- 
sources management,  and  urban  devel- 
opment. 

Economically,  the  loss  of  the  Voyager 
program  will  have  a  serious  impact  on 
the  Nation,  particularly  in  my  own  State 
of  California.  It  has  been  reliably  esti- 
mated that  California  will  lose  directly 
up  to  4,000  new  job  opportunities,  and  in- 
directly may  lose  many,  many  more.  With 
a  number  of  current  projects  due  to  ex- 
pire in  the  near  future,  a  severe  eco- 
nomic and  scientific  vacuum  will  afflict 
industries  dependent  on  space  activities. 
The  financial  blow  alone  will  deprive  my 
State  of  an  investment  of  up  to  $150 
million  by  1971.  These  losses  will  be  re- 
flected on  the  economic  picture  of  every 
community  dependent  on  the  jobs  and 
money  stimulated  by  the  p.erospace  In- 
dustry. It  seems  strange  that  action 
aimed  at  supposedly  assisting  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation  may  well  have  the 
ultimate  effect  of  creating  greater  in- 
stability. 

The  objective  of  another  NASA  pro- 
gram eliminated  by  the  House  was  aimed 
at  providing  a  firm  foundation  for  plan- 
ning and  selecting  future  manned  space 
flight  missions.  The  advanced  missions 
program  hoped  to  study  in  1968  methods 
for  updating  the  current  plnn  for  lunar 
exploration.  Asain,  its  deletion  in  fiscal 
1968  will  create  a  severe  imbalance  in 
the  U.S.  space  program;  one  that  can  be 
translated  into  a  serious  loss  of  invest- 
ment, jobs  and  technology. 


The  development  of  the  NERVA  nu- 
clear rocket  engine  is  an  important  step 
in  assuring  that  this  country  will  con- 
tinue to  exercise  leadership  in  the  space 
program  in  the  years  to  come.  The  nu- 
clear rocket  Is  a  major  advance  in  pro- 
pulsion capability.  It  will  provide  signifi- 
cant payload  and  operational  benefits  In 
a  wide  variety  of  possible  heavT  payload, 
high  energy  future  missions,  including 
manned  planetary  exploration.  Close  to 
$1  billion  has  already  been  put  into  the 
project.  But  the  House  slashed  the  rec- 
ommended appropriation  practically  in 
half.  Authorities  at  NASA  indicate  that 
there  is  just  enough  left  to  phase  out  the 
program  Itself.  Again,  in  the  name  of  fis- 
cal responsibility,  the  House  has  not  only 
undercut  an  Important  space  program, 
but  It  has  done  so  at  the  cost  of  hun- 
dreds of  jobs  at  such  California  indus- 
tries as  Aerojet  and  Westinghouse.  The 
ultimate  consequence  may  well  be  fiscal 
irresponsibility. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  reemphaslze  that 
I  beUeve  that  current  economic  pressures 
may  well  dictate  certain  reductions  in 
our  space  program.  But  we  must,  at  the 
same  time,  balance  our  national  inter- 
ests. In  this  era  of  technological  com- 
petition with  every  nation  in  the  world, 
America  cannot  afford  to  suddenly  and 
completely  eliminate  essential  space  pro- 
grams nor  substantially  reduce  others. 
SufHcient  funds  must  be  provided  to  al- 
low, in  the  very  least,  for  their  continua- 
tion in  the  future.  The  point  that  must 
be  remembered  is  that  this  Nation  has 
invested  too  much  in  money,  in  people, 
and  in  technology,  to  now  sacrifice  the 
existence  of  valuable  space  programs  In 
the  search  for  fiscal  restraints.  I  am 
hopeful,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  will  weigh  seri- 
ously the  action  of  the  House  and  will.  In 
the  end.  provide  necessary  funds  to  con- 
tinue programs  vital  to  the  protection  of 
our  national  interests. 
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CHINA-WATCHING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  China- 
watching  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
complex,  confusing,  and  yet  popular 
pastime.  For  many,  of  course,  it  Is  an 
essential  duty;  for  others  a  compelling 
challenge.  Today,  more  than  even  before, 
perhaps,  it  is  a  puzzle.  China  is  a  puzzle, 
a  picture  of  chaos.  And  this  chaos  makes 
it  difficult  Indeed  to  predict  with  any 
confidence  what  the  Peking  regime  might 
do  with  regard  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Chalmers  Roberts,  writing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  September  9,  recalled  the 
developments  which  led  up  to  China's 
intervention  in  Korea  in  October  1950, 
and  the  underlying  premises,  largely 
based  on  that  experience,  which  have 
given  us  some  measure  of  confidence  that 
China  would  not  enter  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

The  question,  of  course,  is  whether 
China,  in  its  present  state  of  turmoil,  can 
be  logically  analyzed.  Perhaps  there  Is 
no  answer  to  that  question,  but  Mr. 
Roberts  has  done  an  excellent  job  of 
framing  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Predicting  China:  Korean  Precedent 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
The  other  day  a  Washington-based  China 
watcher  In  discussing  the  mounting  chaos  in 
the  world's  most  populous  nation  commented 
that  "it's  decreasing  my  confidence  In  my 
abUlty  to  predict  what  they  will  do."  He  was 
referring  to  the  possibility  of  a  Chinese  take- 
over of  Hong  Kong  and  to  a  Chinese  Inter- 
vention in  t.'ie  Vietnam  war. 

The  China  watchers,  both  here  and  In 
Hong  Kong,  have  been  all  but  unanimous 
that  Peking's  financial  gains  from  Hong 
Kong  precluded  any  attempt  to  take  over  the 
British  crown  colony.  Likewise,  they  have 
stood  ou  the  proposition  that  China  will 
not  enter  the  war  as  long  as  American  troops 
do  not  invade  North  Vietnam  and  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  destroy  the  regime  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh. 

In  bot.h  cases  the  China  watchers  have 
credited  the  Peking  rulers  with  rationality. 
It  Is  the  seem:ng  Irrationality  of  what  is  now 
going  on  in  China  which  is  beginning  to 
shake  some  of  them,  though  the  premise  is 
still  official  doctrine. 

President  Johnson  Is  operating  on  the  ad- 
vice of  the  China  watchers  and  for  that  rea- 
son he  has  rejected  any  thought  of  a  Korean 
war-type  Inchon  landing  behind  North  Viet- 
namese lines  to  wipe  out  the  threat  to  the 
Marines.  Likewise  he  has  opposed  area  bomb- 
ing in  Hanoi  where  Ho  and  the  other  lead- 
ers live. 

In  short,  the  rule  is  to  do  nothing  that  the 
Chinese  could  Interpret  as  threatening  their 
vital  interests.  It  was  the  mistake  of  posing 
such  a  threat  In  Korea  that  led  to  interven- 
tion by  Chinese  "volunteers,"  the  historians 
generally  agree. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  when  the  Chinese 
crossed  the  Yalu  Into  Korea  In  October.  1950, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  East- 
ern Affairs  was  a  man  named  Dean  Rusk.  As 
Secret^iry  of  SUte,  Rusk  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  "I  waa  among  those  who  thought 
they  would  not  come  in.  I  was  wrong." 

It  was  Rusk  who  received  the  secret  dis- 
patch In  which  the  Indian  Ambassador  in 
Peking  reported,  via  New  Delhi,  that  the  Chi- 
nese Arniv  Chief  of  Staff  had  told  him  on 
Sept.  25  that  China  would  not  "sit  back  with 
folded  hands  and  let  the  Americans  come  up 
to  the  (Slno-Korean)  border." 

There  were  other  warnings,  too,  though 
some  were  not  as  easy  to  decipher.  Yet  the 
allied  forces  did  drive  North  and  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  at  the  United  Nations  de- 
clared on  Sept.  30  that  "the  artificial  barrier 
which  has  divided  North  and  South  Korea 
has  no  basis  for  existence  either  In  law  or  In 
reason." 

In  late  August  and  again  on  Sept.  24  the 
Chinese  protested  that  American  planes  had 
violated  their  border  by  flying  across  the  Yalu 
to  strafe  and  otherwise  engage  in  "criminal 
action." 

In  the  current  Vietnamese  war  the  Chinese 
again  have  complained  of  American  "intru- 
sions" and  have  captured  at  least  two  Ameri- 
can crew  members.  But  there  Is  no  sign  of 
any  private  threat  to  Intervene.  Indeed,  the 
bulk  of  the  China  watchers  believe  that  the 
Peking  regime  has  told  the  North  Vietnamese 
they  must  win  the  war  on  their  own  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  "wars  of  national 
liberation." 

Thus  In  the  current  war  the  United  States 
has  been  careful  to  admit  air  Intrusions  into 
China,  to  try  to  explain  them  as  accidental 
and  on  occasion  to  offer  Peking  words  of 
apology. 

Furthermore,  In  1950  the  Chinese  engaged 
In  a  massive  redeployment  of  troops  from 
central  China  to  Manchuria.  This  occurred 
during  a  period  of  at  least  a  month  while 
China  was  passing  Its  warnings. 
In  the  case  of  Vietnam  today,  American 


officials  have  discovered  no  sign  of  troop 
movements  and  there  are  far  better  totelU- 
gence  devices  available  than  was  the  case  17 
years  ago.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  sign  that 
North  Vietnamese  forces  are  being  devastated 
the  way  the  North  Korean  forces  were  being 
destroyed  in  the  march  to  the  Yalu. 

Thus  it  Is  the  Korean  parallel,  and  the 
steps  taken  by  President  Johnson  and  Rusk 
to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  Korean  errors, 
that  provides  the  basis  of  confidence  In 
Washington  that  China  will  not  enter  the 
war. 

Rusk  yesterday  referred  to  the  efforts  "to 
move  with  prudence"  but  he  also  said  that  he 
could  offer  no  "gold-plated  guarantees"  of 
nonintervention.  In  fact,  the  scene  Internally 
In  China  is  beginning  to  nag  at  least  some  of 
the  China  watchers.  If  the  chaos  continues, 
thev  wonder,  will  the  premises  on  which  non- 
intervention has  been  built  remain  valid? 
The  answer  today,  at  least  for  some,  is  begin- 
ning to  reach  the  "yes,  but — "  stage. 


OPTIMISTIC    STATEMENTS    ABOUT 
THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PTTLBRIGHT.  Mr,  President,  an 
interesting — perhaps  incredible  is  a  bet- 
ter word— juxtaposition  of  two  articles 
occurs  in  the  August  5  issue  of  the  New 
Republic  magazine.  The  first,  entitled 
"Keep  the  Faith,  Baby,"  is  a  brief  partial 
catalog  of  various  optimistic  statements 
made  about  the  war  in  Vietnam  by  Sec- 
retaries Rusk  and  McNamara  from  Feb- 
ruary' 1963  through  July  1967.  I  am  al- 
ways amazed,  when  I  read  the  state- 
ments made  in  past  years,  how  similar 
the  encouraging  words  we  hear  now  are 
to  the  encouraging  'R-ords  we  have  heard 
before — before  thousands  of  Americans 
were  being  killed  in  action  everj'  year. 

The  second  article— which  stands  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  statements  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense— is  en- 
titled "A  Kind  of  CoexLstence  With  the 
Vletcong."  Written  by  Francois  Sully,  It 
describes  the  situation  in  a  district  cap- 
ital only  35  miles  northeast  of  Saigon  in 
war  zone  D  which,  according  to  Sully, 
"is  Charley's  more  than  ever." 

Is  Mr.  Sully  talking  about  the  same 
war  as  Secretary'  Rusk  and  Secretary 
McNamara?  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  texts  of  both  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  to  show  why  I  raise  the 
question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  Republic,  Aug.  5,  1967) 

Keep  the  Faith,  Baby 
Dean  Rusk,  February  1,  1963:  "There  are 
some  definitely  encouraging  elements.  The 
ratio  of  casualties  between  Government  and 
Viet  Cong  forces,  the  ratio  of  arms  captured 
or  lost  between  the  two  sides,  the  steady  ex- 
tension of  the  strategic-hamlet  program,  the 
increasingly  effective  work  of  the  Mon- 
tagnards  along  the  border  areas — all  those 
indicate  some  turning  in  the  situation." 

Dean  Rusk.  Febru.-iry  13.  1963;  "The  mo- 
mentum of  the  Communist  drive  has  been 
stopped." 

Dean  Rusk,  AprU  18,  1963;  The  South 
Vietnamese  themselves  are  fighting  their 
own  battle,  fighting  well." 

Dean  Rusk,  April  22.  1963:  "There  is  a  good 
basis  for  encouragement.  Tlie  Vietnamese  are 
on  their  way  to  success  and  need  our  help: 
not  just  our  material  help — they  need  that — 
but  our  sympathetic  understanding  and 
comradeship." 

White  House  statement,  October  2,  1963: 


"Secretajv  McNamara  "and  General  Taylor 
reported  "their  Judgment  that  the  major  part 
of  the  US  mUitary  task  can  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  1965,  although  there  may  be 
a  continuing  requirement  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  US  training  personnel." 

Dean  Rusk,  November  8,  1963 :  "We  beUeve 
that  the  present  [  Saigon  1  regime  has  moved 
promptly  to  consolidate  public  effort,  that 
they  win  be  able  to  resolve  some  of  the  In- 
ternal difficulties  that  grew  up,  and  that 
there  will  be  a  possibility  that  the  people 
of  that  country  will  move  In  greater  unity 
on  behalf  oi  the  total  effort." 

Dean  Rusk,  February  24,  1964;  "I  think 
the  resources  and  capabilities  are  there  to  get 
this  Job  done  on  the  present  basis  of  assist- 
ance to  the  Vietnamese  so  that  they  them- 
selves can  handle  this  problem  primarUy 
with  their  own  effort." 

Dean  Rusk,  July  1,  1964:  "I  think  they 
[the  Viet  Cong]  have  very  serious  problems — 
not  only  In  fact.  In  terms  of  losses,  disrup- 
tions, but  In  terms  of  morale.  So  I  am  not 
pessimistic  about  the  situation." 

Robert  McNamara,  November  19,  1963: 
".  .  .  Small  numbers  of  the  US  personnel 
will  be  able  to  return  by  the  end  of  this 
year." 

Robert  McNamara,  February  3.  1964;  "I 
am  hopeful  we  can  bring  back  additional 
numbers  of  men.  I  say  this  because  I  per- 
sonally believe  this  is  a  war  the  Vietnamese 
must  fight.  ...  I  don't  beUeve  we  can  take 
on  that  combat  task  lor  them." 

Robert  McNiimara,  May  14.  1964:  I  think 
on  balance  the  number  [US  training  per- 
sonnel needed  In  Vietnam]  Is  not  likely  to 
increase  substantially." 

Robert  McNamara.  November  30,  1965: 
"The  most  vital  Impression  I'm  bringing  back 
[from  Vietnam]  Is  that  we've  stopped  losing 
the  war." 

Dean  Rusk.  August  25.  1966:  "We  are  be- 
ginning to  see  some  signs  of  success  of  this 
strategy.  The  Viet  Cong  monsoon  offensive, 
which  we  know  from  captured  documents 
It  was  thelj  intention  to  carry  out  during 
the  period  of  May  to  October,  has  not  mate- 
rialized because  "of  Westmoreland's  tactics 
of  carrying  out  spoiling  operations  based  on 
Intelligence  he  has  received  as  to  concentra- 
tions of  Viet  Cong.  .  .  .  The  number  of  de- 
fections this  year  has  doubled  compared  to 
the  past  year.  No  doubt  this  Is  a  sign  of 
erosion  of  morale." 

Dean  Rusk,  January  1,  1967:  "I  do  be- 
lieve that  one  basis  for  optimism  is  that  the 
other  side  must  surely  now  understand  that 
they  are  not  going  to  succeed  In  seizing 
South  Vietnam  by  force." 

Dean  Rusk,  April  16,  1967;  "I  think  we 
have  seen  some  verv-  favorable  signs  that  we 
are  making  headway  on  the  military  side, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  the  war  Is  Just 
about  over.  ...  I  must  say  that  I  have  been 
Impressed  by  the  doubling  of  the  rate  of  de- 
fectors from  the  other  side." 

Gen.  Westmoreland.  July  13.  1967:  "During 
the  past  year  tremendous  progress  has  been 
made.  .  .'.  We  have  pushed  the  enemy  far- 
ther and  farther  back  Into  the  Jungles.  .  .  . 
The  AR'VN  troops  are  fighUng  much  better 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  .  .  .  The  number 
of  defectors  coming  Into  the  government  has 
substantially  Increased.  The  ratio  of  enemy 
personnel  killed  to  those  killed  by  the  enemy 
continues  to  Increase.  ...  It  has  doubled 
during  the  past  year.  .  .  .  We  have  succeeded 
In  attaining  our  objectives.  .  .  .  The  enemy 
has  not  won  a  single,  significant  victory  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  despite  the  tremendous 
effort  that  he  has  put  forth." 

President  Johnson.  July  13,  1967:  "Suffice 
It  for  me  to  say  that  we  are  generally  pleased 
with  the  progress  we  have  made  militarily. 
We  are  very  sure  that  we  axe  on  the  right 
track." 

Dean  Rusk,  July  19.  1967;  "The  other  side 

Is  hurting,  and  they  are  hurting  very  badly." 

Robert  McNamara,  July  21,    1967;    [Since 
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last  October]  "substantial  progress  has  been 
made  In  the  political,  economic  and  military 
area." 

IProm  the  New  Republic,  Aug.  5,  1967] 

Thibtt-Pive    Miles    Prom    Saigon:    A    Kino 

or  CoEjciSTENcis  With  the  Vietconc 

(By  Francois  Sully) 

Phuoc  Vinh. — Only  35  miles  northeast  of 
Saigon.  War  Zone  D  Is  perhaps  the  oldest 
Viet  Cong  stronghold  In  South  Vietnam.  It 
sprawls  over  700  square  miles  of  uninhabited 
tropical  forests  and  thorny  bushes  contained 
on  three  sides  by  the  swift  Song  Be  and 
Dong  Nal  Rivers,  by  abandoned  highway  14 
on  the  other.  The  humid  fastness  of  War 
Zone  D  has  been  a  training  arra  for  Viet 
Cong  guerrillas  recruited  from  the  densely 
populated  Mekong  Delta  provinces.  Viet 
Cong  battalions  In  the  area  have  periodically 
raided  South  Vietnamese  district  capitals  on 
the  periphery  of  Zone  D.  Two  years  ago  this 
month,  the  Viet  Cong  nearly  captured  the 
Special  Forces  camp  at  Dong  Xoal.  on  tho 
northern  fringe  of  Zone  D. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  Frencti  carried  out 
Infantry  sweeps  in  the  same  area.  Five  years 
ago.  It  was  South  Vietnamese  par.!  troopers 
Today.  It  Is  the  turn  of  American  hellborne 
troops,  with  the  same  results. 

On  July  27  guerrillas  used  a  new  rocket 
against  Phuoc  Vlnh.  This  June.  Phuoc  V!nh 
was  mortared  for  three  consecutive  nights 
and  17  helicopters  were  damaged  on  the  1st 
Brigade's  airstrip,  following  which  a  Special 
Forces  "Sigma  Company"  got  Into  a  vicious 
scrap  with  two  Viet  Cong  battalions  20  miles 
north  of  Phuoc  Vinh  which  were  protecting 
the  base  camp  of  the  battle-hardened  Viet 
Cong  27l8t  Regiment.  It  managed  to  extri- 
cate Itself  after  losing  the  best  part  of  a  pla- 
toon of  Cambodian  and  Chinese  mercenaries. 
Colonel  William  B.  Caldwell  III.  who  com- 
mands the  1st  (Black  Spade)  Brigade,  says; 
"This  has  been  Charley's  country  for  a  long 
time." 

I  helicoptered  to  Phuoc  Vlnh  and  hardly 
recognized  the  once  sleepy  provincial  capital 
that  I  had  visited  five  yeitrs  ago — when  no 
American  soldier  was  in  sight.  To  reach 
Phuoc  Vinh  by  car  in  1962,  I  had  talked  my 
way  through  a  Viet  Cong  checkpoint.  Only 
600  yards  away,  a  Vietnamese  5th  Division 
convoy  rumbled  along  a  dirt  road  in  vain 
pursuit  of  the  etiemy.  Today,  the  surround- 
ing War  Zone  D  Is  Charley's  more  than  ever. 
No  one,  unless  he  has  a  strong  heart  and  Is 
willing  to  pay  a  Viet  Cong  toll  fee  of  1,000 
piastres  ($850).  rides  Road  16  to  Saigon 
anymore.  Every  month  or  so.  the  1st  Brigade 
sends  troops,  tanks  and  artillery  to  reopen 
the  road  for  Its  convoys — a  major  operation 
Involving  four  to  five  battalions  of  U.S.  In- 
fantry, for  the  Viet  Cong  Phu  Lol  battalion 
Is  nearby.  Blown-up  bridges  are  repaired  for 
the  day. 

An  airstrip  large  enough  to  accommodate 
noisy  four-englned  C-130's  and  the  helicop- 
ters of  an  army  aviation  battalion  known  as 
"The  Vultures"  has  been  built  by  U.S.  army 
engineers  at  Phuoc  Vlnh.  Even  Air  Vietnam's 
vlntaged  C-47'b  occasionally  land  here  with 
officials  and  rice.  The  well-lald-out  camp  of 
the  "Black  Spade"  Ist  Brigade  covers  acres 
of  red  soil.  There  Is  a  medical  company,  an 
ice  plant,  a  U.S.  army  community  center 
staffed  by  two  pretty  Amerlc:in  girls  and  a 
Re<l  Cross  worker;  and  even  a  brigade  radio 
station,  manned  by  22-year-old  Mike  Papale. 
a  former  disk  Jockey  from  San  Antonio's 
KONO  radio  station.  The  hit  tune  among 
Phuoc  Vlnh's  6,000  healthy  servicemen  is 
"No  Good  to  Cry"  by  the  Wild  Weeds.  The 
half-dozen  young  Vietnamese  waitresses 
passing  excellent  hamburgers  at  the  officers 
club  ar«  well  colffed,  flirtatious.  Some,  such 
as  18-year-old  Le  Nghl,  are  daughters  of 
local  hamlet  officials.  They  earn  twice  as 
much,  serrlng  Americans,  as  their  fathers 
serving  the  Saigon  government.  Of  the  15,000 


Vietnamese  In  the  district  (45  percent  Cath- 
olics), 700  work  for  the  Americans  at  such 
good  wages  that  nearly  a  thousand  planta- 
tion workers  Idled  by  the  "accidental  defoli- 
ation of  their  rubber  trees  by  American  air- 
craft have  applied  for  work.  Every  day,  the 
US  medical  company  treats,  free  of  charge, 
40   Vietnamese  patients. 

Phuoc  Vlnh  has  been  downgraded  to  the 
status  of  district  capital,  presumably  because 
most  of  the  surrounding  real  estate  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  Viet  Cong.  A  new  officer,  the 
short,  stocky  Major  Luu  Yem.  38,  rules  over 
the  district  with  the  help  of  some  800,  rather 
passive  provincial  troops.  Three  of  the  larg- 
est hamlets  a  few  miles  south  of  Phuoc  Vlnh 
are  under  Viet  Cong  administration. 

Not  long  ago.  the  Americans  at  Phuoc  Vlnh 
were  alerted  by  a  Vietnamese  sergeant  that 
guerrillas  were  roaming  around  the  key 
bridge  spanning  the  Song  Be  River,  five 
miles  south  of  Phuoc  Vlnh.  The  sergeant 
then  hurriedly  returned  to  the  bridge  to 
command  his  own  men.  Twenty  minutes 
later,  an  American  platoon  dispatched  to  the 
scene  discovered  the  sergeant  on  the  bridge, 
his  throat  nearly  severed  by  a  knife.  Evacuat- 
ed by  "dust-off  helicopter  to  the  nearest  US 
afmy  hospital,  the  Vietnamese  sergeant,  fear- 
ing for  the  life  of  his  wife  and  children,  re- 
fused to  say  which  of  his  own  men  tried  to 
kill  him.  American  officers  are  reconciled  to 
the  fact  that  In  the  nearby  village  of  Blnh 
Co,  the  local  ARVN  outpost  coexists  with 
Viet  Cong  officials  who  rule  the  villagers.  Said 
one  US  officer,  "A  status  quo  of  sorts  has  been 
achieved  and  the  hamlet  does  not  give  us 
trouble." 

Tan  Blnh,  largest  hamlet  of  the  district 
with  2,534  inhabitants,  remains  under  Viet 
Cong  control,  and  no  effort  is  made  to  change 
the  situation.  American  officers  never  leave 
camp  without  an  armed  escort  and  have  lit- 
tle contact  with  Vietnamese  who  are  not 
camp  followers.  Small  groups  of  guerrillas 
ring  the  camp  at  night,  laying  an  occasional 
claymore  mine  or  a  booby  trap  on  tracks 
traveled  by  US  sentries  manning  the  listen- 
ing posts.  Only  the  Catholic  villages  Imme- 
diately west  of  Phuoc  Vlnh  are  considered 
"pacified." 

To  earn  the  goodwill  of  villagers,  the  bri- 
gade's S-5  (Civil  affairs)  officer  provides  rice 
and  flnanclal  .assistance  to  six  local  Vietnam- 
ese priests.  Avoiding  partisan  politics,  the 
brigade — at  the  suggestion  of  the  district 
chief — has  pledged  its  assistance  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  Buddhist  temple.  But  the 
resident  Buddhist  monk  seems  to  expect  that 
Americans  will  do  the  work  themselves.  Says 
Captain  Larry  Walton,  35,  from  Columbus, 
Georgia,  the  brigade's  able  civil  affairs  offi- 
cer. "The  locals  expect  our  aid  as  something 
due  to  them.  They  are  not  grateful  for  It. 
They  fight  among  themselves  every  time  we 
distribute  relief  commodities." 

Still  Phuoc  Vlnh  has  changed.  A  new  vUle 
with  broad.  If  unpaved.  avenues  lined  by 
freshly  painted  shops  has  sprouted  from  the 
ground.  Every  evening  after  chow,  when  the 
brigade  Is  not  on  an  operation,  the  vllle  Is 
Invaded  by  hundreds  of  young  OI's  stagger- 
ing from  one  beer  parlor  to  the  next.  For 
the  more  sophisticated  there  are  fairly  good 
restaurnnts  (German.  Chinese  and  French 
food) ,  spanking  new  barber  shops  with  man- 
icure attendants,  steam  baths  and  eveii 
pretty  masseuses.  There  are  tailor  shops. 
laun(irles  and  bazaars  filled  with  the  wares 
that  soldiers  In  the  field  need;  from  boot 
polish  to  bright  red  Vietnamese  candles. 
Some  shops  are  owned  by  local  officials' 
wives,  but  business  is  so  brisk  that  Chinese 
merchants  from  Saigon  have  flecked  to  Phuoc 
Vinh.  No  one  is  more  apprehensive  than 
Phuoc  Vlnh's  shopkeepers  when  the  GI's 
leave  their  camp  to  fight  the  Viet  Cong.  As 
one  put  It  to  me,  "I  might  lose  some  good 
customers." 

Without  the  arrival  of  a  US  brigade.  Phuoc 
Vlnh   undoubtedly  would  have   been   aban- 


doned by  the  Saigon  government — as  other 
positions  in  the  nearby  Zone  D  have  been. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
the  preservation  of  Phuoc  Vinh  as  a  gov- 
ernment-held enclave  contributes  to  the 
war. 

The  great  majority  of  Vietnamese  officials 
have  never  been  there,  have  no  desire  to  go. 
The  rubber  plantations  are  deserted.  The 
lumber  trade  is  moribund.  To  become  a  camp 
follower  or  a  Viet  Cong  seeins  the  oiily  choice 
offered  tlie  peasant.  Security  in  the  country- 
side is  making  no  progress,  mainly  because 
Americans  cannot  be  everywhere  at  the  same 
time:  In  the  villages  and  in  War  Zone  D. 
American  officers  must  choo.-e  between  paci- 
fication and  h^rge-scale  mobile  operations 
against  Viet  Cong  regiment.=  and  battalions. 
There  will  never  be  enough  Americans  to 
accomplish  both  missions  concurrently. 


SOYBEANS  IN  THE  BRIERPATCH— 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  McGOVERN 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  made  an 
extremely  important  and  knowledgeable 
address  to  the  National  Soybean  Proces- 
sors Association  meeting  in  Bovne  Falls, 
Mich. 

As  a  former  director  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program  under  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  and  as  a  presently  acknowl- 
edged leader  in  agriculture  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  Senator  McGovern's  views  and 
insights  are  most  instructive  and  valu- 
able to  the  rest  of  us  who  serve  in  Con- 
gress. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Soybeans   in   the   Government   Brierpatch 
(An  address  by  Senator  George  McGovern, 

Democrat,    of   South    Dakota,    before    the 

National    Soybean   Processors   Association, 

Boyne  Falls,  Mich.,  Aug.  7,  1967) 

It  Is  Indeed  a  personal  pleasure  to  meet 
with  you  In  such  pleasant  surroundings.  I'm 
honored  that  you  are  Interested  In  the  views 
of  a  Senator  from  a  state  which  is  relatively 
small  in  soybean  production  and  which  does 
iiot  have  a  single  processing  plant.  Noting 
the  rapid  expansion  of  your  Industry  and  the 
new  plants  going  up  all  around,  I've  been 
hoping  that  one  of  you,  or  some  newcomer, 
will  be  putting  In  a  large  soybean  mill  In 
South  Dakota. 

My  state  however,  does  have  a  splendid 
growth  record — beyond  the  national  average 
in  soybean  production.  South  Dakota 
climbed  to  346,000  acres  in  1966 — more  than 
double  its  1960-64  average  and  Increased  to 
370.000  acres  in  1967. 

Ahead  of  us  is  an  even  greater  growth 
pattern  for  the  soybean  industry. 

When  I  accepted  your  Invitation  some  time 
ago.  I  picked  up  the  then-current  Outlook 
Issue  of  USDA's  Pats  and  Oils  Situation,  and 
after  looking  at  the  optimistic  forecasts, 
naturally  concluded  this  would  be  an  un- 
usually easy  assignment.  I  would  be  speaking 
to  you  at  the  end  of  another  record  year 
with  new  records  for  production;  for  process- 
ing; for  consumption  and  for  exports.  With. 
I  might  add,  a  happy  Industry  and  happy 
government  officials.  'Thus,  It  appeared  that 
my  task  today  would  be  easy,  pleasant  and 
mostly  one  of  extending  congratulations  to 
one  and  all. 

Later,  as  I  began  to  make  some  mental 
and  a  few  paper  notes  and  to  hear  from  some 
of  you  In  trade  and  government  circles  that 
all  was  not  as  well  as  USDA — and  some 
others — had  predicted.  Far  from  It.  The  more 


I  inquired  and  as  time  passed  the  worse  it 
seemed  to  get! 

Now  this  is  not  to  Imply  total  unfamlllar- 
Uy  with  the  soybean  industry.  I  recall  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  our  association  dur- 
ing the  time  of  my  service  as  Director,  Food- 
for-Peace,  on  the  staff  of  President  Kennedy. 
Soybean  oil  and  products  were  a  bulwark  In 
our  efforts  to  feed  hungry  people  abroad.  You 
were  then  also  selling  large  quantities  of  soy- 
bexn  oil  abroad  for  dollars. 

It  Is.  I  think,  excusable  for  me  to  rely  on 
the  official  government  estimates  in  apprais- 
ing a  situation.  In  any  event,  I  did  accept 
them.  I  hear  that  so  did  too  miiny  others 
around  the  world  Including  perhaps  too 
mLiny  farmer.'?' who  held  their  soybeans  for 
TOO  much  for  too  long.  I  know  you  who  con- 
tend for  free  markets  will  certainly  Justify 
the  right  of  the  farmer  or  of  any  nongovern- 
ment buyer  or  seller  to  exercise  his  right  of 
market  judgment  for  loss,  or  profit. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  honesty 
or  integrity  of  these  estimates.  After  all,  they 
are  only  estimates  and  conditions  do  change. 
I  found  that  the  major  change  had  been 
the  emergence  of  Russian  sunflower  seed  oil 
ss  a  really  large  supplier  to  many  Importing 
countries. 

So  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding,  the 
U.5D.\  estimates  I'm  referring  to  culled  for 
a  535  million  bushel  crush,  275  million  bushel 
expjrts  and  a  nominal  year-end  carryover 
o:  about  50  million  bushels  of  soybeans. 
These  have,  as  you  know,  been  successively 
reduced  for  both  crush  .^nd  exports.  The 
latest  estimate  Is  for  a  100-  to  llO-mllUon- 
bushel  carryover.  From  all  I've  heard,  this 
tco,  may  t>e  overly  optimistic. 

It  might  be  well  to  note  that  the  "early 
!>e:ison"  estimates  were  published  In  mid- 
November.  Also,  that  for  the  first  time  In 
some  years.  USDA  did  not  present  or  pub- 
lish its  estimate  of  oil  exports.  I  can  only 
conclude  that  those  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  estimating  the  1966-67  crush 
and  exports  were  operating  under  a  real 
liandicap. 

A  little  arithmetic  gives,  1  think,  a  good 
comparison  of  the  decline  from  unwarranted 
optimism  to  reality.  Actually,  It  doesn't 
.-ound  too  bad  when  you  say  that  the  crush 
t^nd  export  of  soybeans  Is  going  to  turn  out 
to  be  only  ir  or  8'^r  under  early  season 
estimates.  However,  It  becomes  startling 
v.hen  translated  into  the  fact  that  actual 
carryover  is  going  to  exceed  the  estimate  by 
100'~t,,  or  more,  and  much  of  this  carryover 
will  be  locked  up  in  farm  reseal  by  farmers 
and  by  a  minimum  CCC  resale  price  of  $2.88 
per  bushel  in  this  month  of  August.  It  Is 
also  startling  to  note  that  the  variance  In 
crush  and  exports  at  the  loan  rate  of  $2.50 
IS  somewhere  between  $150  and  $200  million. 

This  must  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
you,  to  farmers  and  to  those  of  us  In  Con- 
gress Interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  miracle 
growth  crop,  the  farm  economy,  and  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Secretary  FYeeman  said  recently  that  the 
two  basic  "goals  of  farm  policy  are.  "Better 
Income  for  farmers.  Balanced  abundance  for 
consumers.  ...  A  farm  policy  which  sought 
one  and  not  the  other  would  be  unrealistic. 
A  farm  policy  which  achieved  one  and  not 
the  other  would  be  a  failure." 

Whether  the  current  and  indicated  soy- 
bean situation  Is  a  failure  under  this  defi- 
nition Is  for  each  of  us  to  reach  his  own 
conclusion.  I  certainly  do  not  think  it  can  be 
pointed  to  with  pride  as  a  success. 

Perhaps  I  should  again  note  that  the  really 
large  quantity  of  Russian  sunflower  oil 
thrown  on  the  market  may  have  been  an 
unforeseen  factor  and  one  on  which  no  fac- 
tual data  were  available  when  the 
estimates  were  made,  or  when  price  support 
and  resale  decisions  were  made.  It  is  never- 
theless clear  that  soybean  products  have 
been  denied  the  flexibility  to  meet  this  chal- 


lenge In  world  markets.  This  crop  year  the 
USSR  has  obtained  nearly  $100  million  In 
foreign  exchange  from  sales  of  sunoll  and 
we  all  know  with  complete  certainty  this  Is 
not  being  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  free 
world,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 
Let  me  now  outline  some  of  the  reasons 
I  think  things  went  wrong  In  1966-67.  These 
are  Important,  not  to  place  responsibility  or 
to  criticize,  but  to  prevent  similar  mistakes 
m  the  future.  Fortunately,  the  mistakes  are 
man-made  and,  as  such,  are  subject  to  cor- 
rection. I'm  quite  aware  that  In  the  Imme- 
diate future,  we  all  may  be  faced  with  choos- 
ing the  lesser  of  several  evils. 

Disturbing  to  me  and  no  doubt  to  others 
primarily  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
farmers  was  the  well-known  concern  of  the 
Administration  early  in  the  year  that  soy- 
bean oil  and  other  farm  prices  might  rise. 
Food-for-Peace  oil  shipments  were  Just 
about  halted.  When  Issued  they  were  han- 
dled on  a  piece-meal  basis.  I  wonder  If  any 
of  those  taking  such  action  ever  paused  to 
consider  first  that  soyoll  after  literally  years 
of  depression  had  barely  risen  to  the  price 
celling  levels  of  World  War  II.  Or  If  they 
considered  the  equally  Important  fact  that 
when  oil  goes  down,  meal  usually  goes  up. 
It  did.  Insofar  as  consumers  are  concerned, 
a  meal  price  rise  equivalent  to  an  oil  price 
decline  can  have  a  double-barreled  effect  on 
the  cost-of-living  Index.  This  is  true  In  the 
case  of  the  dairy  Industry — one  of  your  good 
customers  for  soybean  meal.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  policy  to  push  down  soyoil  prices  made 
for  cheaper  margarine  in  competition  with 
butter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  pushed  up  the 
price  of  soybean  meal  which  the  dairyman 
buvs. 

With  a  soybean  crop  of  930  million  bushels 
and  with  a  processing  industry  operating  far 
under  capacity,  I  do  not  see  how  officials 
could  conclude  Food-for-Peace  activity 
wotild  unduly  Increase  oil  prices.  It  Is  much 
more  loglca,rto  conclude  that  more  oil  ex- 
ports would  have  led  to  more  crush,  to  more 
soybean  meal  availability.  In  my  Judgment, 
and  I  concede  It  is  now  hindsight,  the  pres- 
ent difficult  soybean  situation  might  have 
been  avoided  by  maintaining  rather  tJian 
cutting  back  oil  export  volume. 

Recently,  in  my  preparations  for  this 
speech,  I  read  a  copy  of  Pete  McVay's  U,S. 
'l^eport  to  tlie  lASC  Congress.  I  commend  It 
for  careful  study  by  each  of  you  and  by  all 
of  our  government  policy  makers. 

Certainly  we  do  not  want  soybeans  to  go 
down  the  cotton  road.  Use  of  urea  for  feed 
has  grov^Ti  to  where  It  is  now  equivalent  to 
the  meal  from  somewhere  near  100  million 
bushels  of  soybeans,  or  the  product  of  about 
4  million  acres.  Terming  urea  "rayon  feed" 
is  appropriate  and  I  would  think  this  would 
register  most  strongly  In  the  Cotton  Belt 
where  synthetic  fibers  and  foreign  competl- 
tton  have  dethroned  King  Cotton.  We  do  not 
want  soybean  products  to  follow  the  cotton 
path,  but  to  regain  and  maintain  their 
growth  pattern. 

Soybean  products  need  to  be  hard  compe- 
tition In  world  markets.  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  country  should  hold  another  price 
umbrella  over  the  world  to  foeter  and  expand 
competitive  production  abroad.  We  should 
not  be  losing  our  dollar  markets  to  Russian 
sunflower  oil.  We  should  not  lose  markets  far 
from  Europe  to  European  soyoll  produced 
from  U.S.  soybeans.  Economics  do  not  permit 
this  and  farm  policies  should  ijot.  It  could 
be  due  to  freight  rates,  to  cartel  operations 
abroad,  or  farm  policies,  or  to  a  combination 
of  these  causes. 

I  understand  your  industry  has  called  this 
situation  to  the  attention  of  USDA— force- 
fully, I  hope — and  that  you  have  offered  ftill 
cooperation  in  seeking  practical  solutions 
which  will  benefit  yotir  Industry,  soybean 
farmers  and  farmer-feeders  who  have  also 
been  unduly  penalized  by  too-high  prices  for 
soybean  meal. 


Aside  from  logic  and  rlghtnees,  I  must 
admit  to  some  concern  over  soybean  meal 
prices  because  South  Dakota  Is  a  large  buyer 
of  soybean  meal. 

Beaching  a  long-term  solution  la  now 
going  to  be  complica-ted  by  the  Kennedy 
Round  reduction  in  U.S.  Import  dutlee. 
Slashing  the  relatively  low  tariff  on  sun- 
flower oil  by  bO'^c  can  only  add  to  the  prob- 
lems of  thesoybean  Indtistry.  the  cottonseed 
Industry,  and  of  the  infant  U.S.  sunflower 
industry. 

In  closing,  let  me  revert  to  the  prlc*  of 
soybeans.  We  must  have  profitable  farm 
prices.  It  may  become  necessary  to  develop  a 
two-price  system,  as  we  have  In  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton  and  other  conamoditles  to 
maintain  an  adequate  farm  return  and  pro- 
tect our  dollar  markets  abroad.  Prices  to 
farmers  can.  If  need  be.  be  maintained  by 
direct  payments.  Farm  income  can  be  han- 
dled by  CCC  oil  buying,  which  could  support 
price  while  permitting  reasonable  soymeal 
costs  to  feeders.  Means  exist  for  correction. 
.  I  know  there  has  been  some  breakthrough 
on  soybean  yields  and  that  your  association 
is  spending  $500,000  on  agronomic  research  to 
help  improve  farm  per-acre  returns.  For  the 
long-term,  there  are  good  prospects  that  soy- 
bean yields  and  Improved  per-acre  soybean 
income  will  be  attained  at  price  levels  per- 
mitting soybean  products  to  return  to  hard 
competition  In  the  world  market  place  on 
their  own. 

No  one  can  forecast  wltJi  certainty  when 
we  win  attain  this  happy  state.  I  think  In 
the  meantime,  we  should  use  the  tools  at 
hand  to  restore  soybean  products  to  a  com- 
petitive level. 

This  Involves  Immediate  government  pur- 
chase of  soybean  oil.  Meal  will  take  care  of 
Itself.  You  should  crush  well  over  600  million 
bushels  in  1967-68.  The  oil  purchased  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  charitable  donations 
programs  which  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a 
hand  In  Inaugurating,  and  could  be  tised 
under  Food-for-Peace  programs,  or  sold  In 
normal  U.S.  export  markets  at  world  market 
price. 

Such  an  oil  program  promptly  Inaugurated 
could  even  correct  the  situation  before  the 
new  crop  and  serve  timely  notice  on  some 
competing  areas  that  the  U.S.  umbrella  has 
been  lowered. 

In  making  this  suggestion,  I  am  not  un- 
mindful that  soybeans  have  the  lowest  oil 
content  of  any  oilseed — or  If  you  prefer,  the 
highest  protein  yield.  This  offers  us  a  pow- 
erful lever  against  other  competitive  oil  pro- 
duction, and  an  especially  useful  supply  for 
the  War  Against  Hunger  which,  in  a  very 
large  part,  is  a  war  against  protein  deficiency 
which  traps  and  locks  the  people  of  whole 
nations  In  a  vicious  cycle  of  malnutrition. 
Illness  and  lethargy,  and  consequent  inability 
to  fight  their  own  way  unaided  to  a  better 
economy  and  a  better  life. 


ALF  K:\NDON  CELEBRATES  80TH 
BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  PK-\RSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  National  Educational  Televi- 
sion Network  broadcast  a  s.'jecial  inter- 
view with  Alf  Landon  from  his  home  in 
Topeka,  Kans.  Earlier  this  year,  CBS 
Television  broadcast  a  similar  interview 
program.  Within  the  past  year,  Mr. 
Landon  has  been  the  subject  of  national 
magazine  articles.  Last  year  Kansas 
State  University  at  Manhattan  Inau- 
gurated the  Alf  Landon  lecture  series. 
This  program  has  already  brought  to  tlie 
campus  at  Kansas  State  the  major  polit- 
ical figures  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  type  of  attention, 
these  tributes,  Ls  not  particularly  un- 
usual, for  It  is  often  customary  for  us  to 
pay    tribute   to    a    figure    such    as    Mr. 
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Landon  at  this  stage  In  his  life  for  his 
past  accomplishments.  However,  in  this 
particular  instance  much  more  is  in- 
volved. Although  his  past  contributions 
are  taken  note  of,  this  current  attention 
to  Mr.  Landon  is  primarily  because  of  his 
activities  and  contributions  he  Is  making 
today,  and  those  he  will  be  making  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Landon  has  not  sought  public  of- 
fice since  1936,  but  he  has  never  retired 
from  public  life.  He  has  continued  to  con- 
tribute to  the  national  dialog  on  the 
great  public  issues  of  the  day.  Most  re- 
cently he  has  broken  new  ground  with 
his  discxisslons  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  he  has  continued  to  show  orig- 
inality and  understanding  of  domestic 
Issues  such  as  those  Involving  labor-man- 
agement relations. 

Thus.  Mr.  Landon  receives  this  atten- 
tion by  the  national  news  media  primar- 
ily because  of  what  he  is  saying  and  doing 
today.  And  it  is  particularly  because  of 
this  that  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate  that 
Mr.  Landon  celebrated  his  80th  birthday 
on  tills  September  9.  and  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  publicly  wish  him  many 
more  such  celebrations. 


ELECTION  REFORM  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1880)  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  *Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair;.  There  is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Curtis 
amendment. 

The  yetis  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
roUcall  vote  on  the  Curtis  amendment 
occur  at  15  minutes  before  2  o'clock  this 
afternoon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, now  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  pending  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask    unanimous    consent    that    further 


reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
my  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  25  of  the  bill,  renumber  Section 
214  to  214(a) ,  and  Insert: 

•Section  214(b).  In  case  of  any  convic- 
tion under  this  Act,  where  the  punishment 
Inflicted  does  not  Include  Imprisonment, 
such  conviction  shall  be  deemed  a  misde- 
meanor conviction  only,  and  shall  not  carry 
with  it  a  loss  oi  citizenship." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  almost  universal 
law  in  the  State  courts  under  the  State 
criminal  system,  but  in  Federal  courts 
where  a  person  may  be  convicted  and 
fined  only,  if  someone  unwittingly  vio- 
lated the  law  on  elections  and  pled  guilty 
and  paid  a  $50  fine,  unless  he  had  a  very 
astute  criminal  lawyer  as  his  counsel, 
he  would  not  realize  that  he  was  losing 
his  citizenship.  He  would  lose  it.  and 
could  have  it  restored  only  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  person, 
signing  a  pardon. 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  for  10  years 
and  I  have  known  of  only  one  unusual 
case  of  a  person  pardoned  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  man  had  committed  an  of- 
fense when  he  was  a  youth  of  19.  Since 
that  time  he  had  become  a  pillar  of  the 
community,  an  officer  in  many  busi- 
nesses; yet,  only  when  he  was  78  years 
of  age  was  it  possible  to  get  him  par- 
doned. They  probably  thought  he  was 
so  old  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  com- 
mit any  more  offenses,  so  he  was 
pardoned. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  our  Fed- 
eral criminal  law  system  should  be  en- 
tirely overhauled  in  respect  to  the  se- 
vere continuing  punishment  following  a 
conviction.  This  is  a  great  Injustice  In 
comparison  with  the  system  prevailing 
in  the  States.  I  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada,  the  Sen- 
ator in  charge  of  the  bill,  will  accept  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  subscribe  to  the  views 
just  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

In  my  10  years  of  service  as  Governor 
of  Ohio.  I  was  constantly  pained  by  ap- 
plications which  came  to  my  desk  from 
young  men  who  had  committed  a  trans- 
gression early  in  their  lives  and  then 
lived  in  rectitude  and  decency  but  found 
hanging  over  their  heads  this  deprival 
of  their  citizenship  rights. 

Their  letters  to  me  would  state  some- 
thing like  this; 

When  I  was  19,  I  committed  a  felony.  I  am 
now  40  years  old.  I  have  lived  a  clean  Ufa.  I 
have  a  wife  and  children.  Yet  I  am  still  la- 
beled as  a  disquallfled  citizen,  deprived  of 
my  citizenship  rights.  Will  you  help  me  get  a 
pardon? 

Mr.  President,  that  burden  was  with 
them  until  their  death  unless  the  Gov- 
ernor granted  them  a  pardon.  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  it  was  wTong,  that  there 
should  be  rectification  of  this  kind  of 
injustice. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  urging  is  in  con- 
formity with  what  I  have  just  described 


to  be  a  social  wrong  committed  against 
someone  who  is  forced  to  carry  this  black 
mark  on  his  character  until  his  death,  or 
until  a  magnanimous  Governor  granted 
him  a  pardon. 

I  am  happy  to  subscribe  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio.  My  expe- 
rience came  from  being  a  district  judge — 
a  trial  judge — in  my  State,  in  Austin, 
the  State  capital,  in  a  court  having  both 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  where  fel- 
ony cases  were  tried. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  apply  to  every  section 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Every  part 

Mr.  COOPER.  Relating  to  penalties  in 
this  act? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  To  every  part  of 
the  bill,  if  there  was  no  imprisonment. 
It  would  be  treated  as  a  misdemeanor 
and  not  as  a  felony  and  a  man  would 
not  lose  his  citizenship. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  the  amendment 
change  the  penalties  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  does  not 
change  that  at  all.  It  does  not  change 
the  degree  at  all.  But  if  a  man  is  fined 
only,  that  is  the  total  penalty.  As  Federal 
law  now  exists,  he  could  be  fined  $25  and 
find  out  that  he  had  lost  his  citizenship, 
which  could  be  restored  only  by  a  pardon 
from  the  President,  which  is  a  most  difQ- 
cult  process. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  not  going  to  ob- 
ject to  the  amendment,  but  I  would  hope 
that  in  conference  it  might  not  be  ac- 
cepted with  respect  to  section  61 1  on  page 
7  of  the  bill,  dealing  with  contributions 
by  Government  contractors,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  money  or  the  promise  of  money 
to  candidates. 

I  believe  that  should  remain. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Well,  as  to  cor- 
porations, they  do  not  lose  their  citizen- 
ship, anyway. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Corporations? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  As  to  corpora- 
tions, it  would  not  apply,  because  they  do 
not  lose  citizenship,  of  course. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  section  applies  to 
evei-yone.  I  am  not  saying  this  will  be 
done,  but  I  do  make  that  comment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  A  corporation 
does  not  lose  its  citizenship,  whereas  a 
natural  person  does.  In  Federal  court.'^ 
in  Texas.  I  recall  defending  a  conxira- 
tion  which  had  been  indicted  and 
brought  into  court  with  all  the  possible 
penalties  to  be  inflicted — it  would  be,  sa;,% 
a  vast  amount,  but  then  someone  from 
Washington  came  down  and  offered  to 
settle  it  for  $250.  My  client  did  not  want 
to  do  it.  They  wanted  to  plead  not  guilty. 
I  told  the  corporation  how  long  the  trial 
might  take  and  how  many  thousands  of 
dollars  It  would  cost,  but  that  they  could 
get  off  with  the  levy  of  a  fine  of  $250  only. 
They  did  not  like  that,  but  I  did  not  want 
them  to  have  me  charging  them  $5,000 
defending  a  case  for  2  weeks,  and  so  I 
recommended  that  they  do  it,  and  they 
paid  the  $250  fine.  That  was  all  right. 
But  if  it  had  been  a  natural  person.  I 
could  not  have  let  him  do  it  because  he 
would  have  lost  his  citizenship.  Remem- 
ber, I  am  talking  about  a  natural  person 
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losing  his  citizenship,  not  a  corporation. 
That  is  a  great  injustice  being  done  at 
this  moment.  We  need  a  complete  over- 
haul of  our  Federal  criminal  system.  I 
say,  let  us  start  with  tills  and  make  it 
part  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  do.  I  remember  his 
speech  of  yesterday.  I  think  he  is  correct 
in  saying  that  such  a  strict  penalty  as 
losing  one's  citizenship  would  make  it 
difficult  to  get  a  conviction.  I  also  un- 
derstand what  the  Senator  proposes  to- 
day in  offering  his  amendment  providing 
that  in  certain  cases  conviction,  under 
one  of  these  penalty  sections,  would  not 
bring  about  the  loss  of  citizenship. 

I  am  saying  that  there  is  one  section 
to  which  I  have  referred,  section  611. 
which  appears  on  page  7  of  the  bill,  that 
deals  with  contributions  by  persons. 
W'hether  they  are  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions, to  candidates  or  parties  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  them,  Tliat  has 
been  the  source  of  corruption,  which  the 
Senator  knows. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  agree. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  that  when 
persons  contribute  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  contracts  from  the  Government 
or  influencing  the  election  of  candidates 
whom  they  believe  would  help  them  in 
securing  contracts,  that  there  exists  a 
source  of  corruption.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  agreed 
to  and  that  the  conference  will  maintain 
the  position  held  with  reference  to  sec- 
tion 611. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  with  what  he  has  said  insofar  as 
jGovernment  contracts  are  concerned,  but 
Met  me  point  out  that  if  any  person  gets 
imprisoned  for  1  day,  he  has  lost  his 
citizenship. 

My  amendment  would  not  change  that. 
If  he  goes  into  jail  1  day,  he  loses  his 
citizenship.  My  amendment  provides  that 
he  would  not  lose  his  citizenship  if  he 
paid  an  ordinary  fine. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  have  no  applicability  to  the 
general  criminal  code.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No;  it  would  ap- 
ply only  to  this  act. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  completely  in  sym- 
pathy with  what  the  Senator  is  trying 
to  do,  and  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS  and  Mr.  McINTYRE  ad- 
dressed the  chair. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  to  offer.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  also  have  one? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  No.  I  have  some  ques- 
tions to  address  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  bill,  but  I  am  willing 
to  have  the  Senator  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk,  which  I  ask  to 
have  stated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows; 

On  page  5.  line  18,  after  the  word  "services". 
and  again  after  the  word  "services",  In  line 
22,  Insert:  "(except  as  provided  In  section 
204(b)  (2)  of  the  Campaign  Funds  Disclosure 
Act  of  1967)". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  only  a  minute,  because  I  think  the 
manager  of  the  bill  understands  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  very  well. 

In  examining  the  bill  very  closely,  we 
find  a  contradiction  in  the  terms  of  the 
bill  which  it  is  evident  was  not  intended. 
It  will  be  noted  that  both  sections  which 
I  intend  to  amend,  subsection  <b)  U* 
and  (2 1 ,  on  page  5,  make  it  unlawful  for 
a  political  committee  or  candidate  to  sell 
gcxKis,  commodities,  advertising,  or  other 
articles,  or  any  services  to  another  other 
than  a  pwlitical  committee  or  candidate. 

When  we  look  at  a  later  section — the 
one  I  refer  to  in  my  amendment  is  sec- 
tion 204 lb)  (2).  which  is  found  on  page 
15 — an  accounting  is  required  for  tickets 
for  dinners,  luncheons,  rallies,  and  simi- 
lar fundraising  events. 

We  must  know  what  we  are  doing.  We 
are  either  going  to  or  we  are  not  going 
to  allow  political  testimonial  dinners  to 
be  held  and  require  them  to  be  reported 
as  campaign  contributions — which  I 
have  always  done,  and  I  agree  it  should 
be  done;  I  have  one  underway  now;  that 
is  the  generally  accepted  morality — or  we 
should  rule  them  out.  We  cannot  have 
pro\isions  in  the  law  which  are  incon- 
sistent. 

I  believe  a  testimonial  dinner  is  a  per- 
fectly proper  way  to  obtain  campaign 
contributions,  provided  they  are  treated 
as  contributions  to  a  candidate — that  is. 
to  report  the  name  of  each  one  who  buys 
a  ticket,  and  not  just  report  the  generic 
amount. 

The  purpose  of  this  amount  is  to  al- 
low such  events  to  take  place,  but  to  re- 
quire them  to  be  reported  as  campaign 
contributions,  as  provided  in  section 
204(b)(2)  of  this  bill. 

The  reason  for  using  the  designation 
"Campaign  Funds  Disclosure  Act  of 
1967."  which  is  this  bill,  is  that  the  sec- 
tion I  am  amending  is  a  part  of  the 
criminal  code,  v.hereas  the  Campaign 
Funds  Disclosure  Act  will  be  a  separate 
act. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  bill  to 
include  "the  items  on  page  15  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred  as  being  in  the 
same  category  as  those  on  page  5  imder 
subparagraph  (b) .  Therefore,  as  I  under- 
stand the  amendment  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  proposes,  it  would 
make  clear  that  the  items  on  page  15. 
subparagraph  (b)(2),  would  be  specifi- 
cally exempted  from  the  provisions  of 
subparagraphs  (b)  (1)  and  (2)  on  page  5. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  seem  to  be  the  only 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct — better  known 
as  the  Ethics  Committee — present  on  the 
fioor.  This  is  a  matter  under  the  con- 
sideration of  that  committee  now.  I 
would  like  the  Senator  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  problem  to  which  he  is  ad- 
dressing his  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  problem  is  that  a 
bar  to  the  selling  of  goods,  commodities, 
advertising,  or  other  articles  or  services, 
as  contained  on  page  5 — and  the  amend- 
ment would  come  after  the  word  "serv- 
ices" on  that  line,  and  then  thereafter,  • 
on  line  22 — would  prevent  the  holding  of 
a  frank,  accounted-for  political  testi- 
monial dinner  in  which  everj-  dollar  that 
is  taken  in  is  accounted  for.  Obviously, 
the  bill  did  not  contemplate  any  such 
thing,  because  at  a  later  section,  on  page 
15.  at  lines  13  to  15,  it  calls  for  an  ac- 
counting as  I  have  described  it,  for  such 
functions. 

I  say  the  only  way  to  remove  the  in- 
consistency is  by  tying  both  sections  to- 
gether, which  is  what  I  am  doing. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then,  the  purpose  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  be  to  pre- 
serve the  meaning  of  the  section  on 
page  15? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  right.  It 
would  require  a  strict  accounting  for 
every  dollar  collected,  the  need  for 
which  was  made  clear  during  the  debate 
on  the  Dodd  resolution.  We  do  not  want 
to  outlaw  these  events.  We  merely  want 
candidates  to  account  for  every  testi- 
monial dinner. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  refers  only  to  testi- 
monial dinners  for  political  contribu- 
tions for  candidates.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  JA\TrS.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  COOPER.  And  then  if  they  are 
held,  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the 
committee  or  the  candidate  would  be 
required  to  report  the  total  of  the  con- 
tributions received  through  the  testi- 
monial dinners? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  would  be  required 
to  do  more  than  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  my  fii'st  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  and  he  would  have 
to  report  the  full  name  and  address  of 
each  person  who  bought  a  ticket. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  was  my  second 
question.  He  would  include  the  name  of 
the  person  who  bought  the  ticket? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  and  it  is  limited  to 
contributions  of  $100  or  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JA\aTS.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
have  the  floor,  may  I  ask  one  other 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada? 
We  also  find  a  difficulty,  which  I  think 
we  can  straighten  out.  If  the  Senator 
will  look  at  the  words  on  page  5,  lines 
9  to  11,  which  deal  with  a  contribution 
to  two  or  more  political  committees  sub- 
stantially supporting  the  same  candi- 
date, my  people  are  worried  now — and  I 
think  properly — that  what  I  have  de- 
fined—and if  I  am  Incorrect  the  Senator 
can  correct  me — as  an  established  party 
committee,  part  of  the  regular  party  or- 
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ganization,  as  it  is  popularly  called, 
might  be  included  under  that  limitation. 
In  other  words,  a  county  committee  or  a 
city  committee,  a  regular  part  of  the 
party  organization,  might  be  included. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  not  the  intent  to 
preclude  contributions  to  a  general  po- 
litical committee  that  is  supporting  all 
political  candidates. 

If  it  is  a  special  committee  that  is 
substantially  supporting  the  one  prin- 
cipal candidate — and  incidentally  sup- 
porting two  or  three  other  local  candi- 
dates— then  it  would  be  covered.  But 
where  you  have  a  State  committee 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Or  a  city  or  county  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Or  a  county  committee 
or  a  city  committee  that  is  supporting 
all  of  the  party  ticket,  and  supporting 
other  candidates  equally  as  niuch  as  the 
particular  candidate,  under  the  terms  of 
this  act.  then,  the  contribution  would 
not  be  included;  that  is.  he  would  not 
be  prohibited  from  making  the  con- 
tribution. In  that  case,  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator 
strike  the  word  "all"  and  just  say  "the 
party  ticket"?  Because  the  minute  you 
use  the  word  "all."  it  b  dangerous. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  party  ticket,  yes.  I 
agree. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  address  myself  briefly  to 
the  Curtis  amendment,  even  though  we 
have  very  sparse  attendance  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
amendment  overlooks  the  whole  purpose 
o;  the  legislation  before  us. 

Theoretically,  in  earlier  years,  the  cost 
of  campaigning  for  Congress  was  ver>' 
small.  It  was  not  a  great  expense,  and 
a  person  was  expected  to  pay  his  own 
campaign  expenditures.  The  bill  before 
us  pursues  the  theory  that  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  about  a  candidate  paying  his 
own  expenses  of  running  for  ofBce. 
Therefore,  it  places  no  limitation  on 
what  a  man  could  spend  of  his  own 
money  to  seek  public  office. 

It  was  subsequently  felt  that  improper 
influence  results  from  large  contribu- 
tions to  persons  running  for  office,  on 
the  part  of  special  interests,  vested  in- 
terests, toward  achieving  the  enactment 
of  special-interest  legislation  and  things 
of  that  sort.  So  we  passed  laws  to  say 
that  a  candidate  would  have  to  report 
contributions.  Here  we  seek  to  put  a  limit 
of  $5,000  on  the  amount  that  any  one 
person  or  any  family  can  contribute  to 
n  candidate. 

However,  It  is  not  proposed,  in  this  bill, 
to  put  that  limitation  on  what  a  mem- 
ber of  one's  own  family  can  contribute, 
what  his  father  or  his  mother  can  con- 
tribute to  him,  on  the  theory  that  the 
father  or  mother,  or  even  a  brother  or 
a  sister,  really  has  an  interest  in  the  per- 
son himself,  and  rather  than  an  interest 
in  seeking  to  advance  his  own  financial 
Interests  or  in  seeeklng  to  obtain  some- 
thing for  himself,  or  some  benefit  to  his 
Investments,  as  a  result  of  the  contribu- 
tion that  he  makes. 

So,  recognizing  that  completely  legiti- 
mate Interest,  which  has  no  financial 
connection  to  It  at  all.  the  bill  does  not 


preclude  a  father  from  contributing 
more  than  $5,000  to  support  his  son,  or 
a  mother  from  making  such  a  contribu- 
tion, because  it  is  felt  that  there  is  noth- 
ing improper  about  their  contributing  a 
very  substantial  amount  of  money  to 
support  a  son  or  daughter. 

If  we  are  going  to  say  that  they  can- 
not do  it,  or  that  a  wife  cannot  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  her  husband, 
then,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
would  defeat  its  own  purpose,  anyway, 
because  if  a  person  goes  ahead  and  pays 
his  campaign  expenses,  and  goes  in  debt 
to  pay  them,  after  the  election  is  over, 
there  is  nothing  to  keep  old  daddy  or 
mama,  or  the  candidate's  wife,  from  pay- 
ins  off  the  debt. 

So  it  IS  a  complete  exercise  in  futility 
to  try  to  impute  or  imply  that  there  Is 
something  improper  or  unfair,  or  some- 
thing wrong,  about  a  family  that  is  well 
able  to  pay  for  the  campaign  expenses 
paying  the  expenses  of  that  son,  or  the 
wife  paying  the  expenses  of  her  husband. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  about  it.  The 
whole  purpose  of  limiting  the  contribu- 
tion to  85,000  because  it  was  felt  that 
a  candidate  should  not  be  unduly  obli- 
gated to  any  one  contributor  is  defeated 
here.  It  is  not  achieved  at  all,  because, 
as  a  practical  matter,  a  father,  or  mother 
does  have  a  completely  legitimate  inter- 
est in  making  a  large  contribution  to  the 
support  of  a  son  or  daughter;  and  a  wife 
has  a  very  proper  and  direct  interest, 
quite  apart  from  politics,  in  contributing 
to  and  aiding  in  the  payment  of  the 
campaign  expenses  of  her  spouse  as  a 
candidate  for  office,  or  vice  versa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  1:45  p.m.  having  arrived,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada IMr.  Bible!,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GoreI,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  FMr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  MtJSKiE],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Maontjson],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  79, 
nays  7,  as  follows: 


[No.  246  Leg.] 

YEAS— 79 

Aiken 

Hansen 

M.;ndt 

Allott 

Harris 

Murphy 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Eayh 

Hickenlooper 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hill 

Pearson 

Bo.u'gs 

Holland 

Percy 

Brewster 

HolUngs 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Proxmire 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackso:i 

RlblcoH 

Carlson 

Javits 

Scott 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smathers 

Church 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Smith 

Clark 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Spor.q 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo. 

Taimadge 

Dirksen 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

McGee 

Tower 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Tydlngs 

Ellender 

Miller 

Williams,  N.J, 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Williams.  Del. 

Fannin 

Monroiiey 

Yar  borough 

Fong 

Montoya 

Vouni.-,  N.  Dak 

Fulbrlght 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Griffin 

Morton 

Gruenlng 

Moss 

NAYS— 7 

Byrd,  VV.  Va.        Hay  den 

McCarthy 

Cannon 

Long,  La. 

Mclntyve 

Hartke 

NOT  VOTING— 

-14 

Anderson 

Hart 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pell 

Bible 

Magnuson 

Russell 

Dominick 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Gore 

Metcalf 

So  Mr. 

Curtis'  amendment  was  agree 

to. 

LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
Senators  leave  the  floor,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  acting  majoiity 
leader  about  the  program  for  the  balance 
of  the  day  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  is  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  a  rollcall  vote  on  passage  of  the  pend- 
ing bill.  It  is  hope  that  that  rollcall  vote 
can  take  place  very  soon.  We  want  to 
accommodate  one  of  our  Members  who 
must  get  away  within  the  next  15  minutes 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  relative.  Fol- 
lowing that,  there  will  be  no  further  votes 
today. 

Tomorrow,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
Senate  will  consider  any  one  or  more  of 
four  measures,  and  they  are  these;  First, 
a  bill  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  ErvinI  to  protect  the  civilian 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  constitutional  rights;  second,  a  bill 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan J  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  to  provide  compensa- 
tion to  the  survivors  of  local  law-enforce- 
ment officers  killed  while  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties;  third,  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations  bill;  fourth,  a  bill 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Wtlliams]  and  others  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956. 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  one 
or  more  votes  tomorrow.  If  we  do  not 
complete  action  on  these  measures  to- 
morrow, there  will  be  business  on  Thurs- 
day and  likely  rollcall  votes  on  that  day. 

ELECTION  REFORM  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S,  1880)  to  revise  the  Fed- 
eral election  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
infoi  Aiation  of  Senators,  so  far  as  I  know, 
only  two  amendments  remain,  both  of 
which  I  expect  to  be  able  to  accept,  so 
that  the  time  between  now  and  the  vote 
on  final  passage  should  not  be  long. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 

mv  amendment  No,  297.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair* .  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Beginning  with  line  9.  page  7,  strike  out 
all  to  and  Including  line  4,  page  8,  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Whoever,  including  a  corporation,  enter- 
ing Into  any  contract  wth  the  United  States 
or  any  department  or  agency  thereof  either 
for  the  rendition  of  personal  services  or  fur- 
nishing any  materi.a,  supplies,  or  equipment 
to  the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof  or  for  selling  any  land  or 
building  to  the  United  States  or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof,  if  payment  for  the 
performance  of  such  contract  or  payment  for 
such  material,  supplies,  equipment,  land,  or 
building  is  to  be  made  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress,  at 
any  time  between  the  commencement  of 
negotiations  for  and  the  later  of  (a)  the 
completion  of  performance  under,  or  (bl  the 
termination  of  negotiations  for,  such  con- 
tract or  furnishing  of  material,  supplies, 
equipment,  land  or  buildings,  directly  or  In- 
directly makes  any  contribution  of  money  or 
other  thing  of  value,  or  promises  expressly 
or  impliedly  to  make  any  such  contribution. 
to  any  political  party,  committee,  or  candi- 
date for  public  office  or  to  any  person  for 
any  political  purpose  or  use;  or 

"Whoever  knowingly  solicits  any  such  con- 
tribution from  anv  such  person  for  any  such 
purpose   during   any   such   period— 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both." 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  discussed  the  pro- 
posed amendment  with  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  accept 
It. 

The  amendment  I  propose  to  S.  1880 
would  amend  section  105  of  the  bill, 
which  is  found  on  page  7,  in  two  respects. 
Section  105  itself  amends  section  611  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  re- 
lating to  contributions  by  Government 
contractors.  The  first  change  that  my 
amendment  would  effect  is  this:  Section 
611  of  title  18  presently  prohibits  contri- 
butions by  Government  contractors  dur- 
ing the  time  of  negotiation  and  during 
the  period  of  performance.  The  present 
law  does  not  prohibit  contributions  in  an 
interval  or  an  interim  period  between  the 
completion  of  negotiations  and  the  com- 
mencement of  performance.  We  know 
that  sometimes  there  is  an  intervening 
period.  The  amendment  I  offer  would 
correct  this  defect  and  would  prohibit 
contributions  from  the  commencement 
of  negotiations  to  the  completion  of  per- 
formance in  dealing  with  a  Government 
contractor. 


The  second  change  would  correct  a  de- 
fect in  the  same  section  by  including 
language  which  I  believe  was  left  out  by 
inadvertence.  Section  611  now  prohibits 
promises  to  contribute  as  well  as  actual 
contributions  by  those  entering  into  con- 
tracts with  the  Goven^.ment,  The  bill  as 
presently  drafted  does  not  include  a  pro- 
hibition against  promises  to  contribute. 
I  believe  it  is  an  inadvertence.  I  have 
spoken  with  members  of  the  staff  about 
the  matter.  My  amendment  would  retain 
and  restore  the  prohibition  against  prom- 
ises to  contribute  as  well  as  actual  con- 
tributions. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Let  us  suppose  the  in- 
stance of  a  rancher  whose  lands  are  being 
condemned  for  a  reservoir  in  a  flood  con- 
trol project.  Sometimes  the  litigation 
having  to  do  with  the  sale  of  that  land 
takes  years  and  years.  Will  that  man, 
because  these  negotiations  are  pending, 
be  barred  from  making  a  contribution, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  a  political  party, 
committee,  or  candidate  during  all  those 
years?  I  refer  to  the  language  on  lines 
5  and  6:  '•selling  any  land  or  building  to 
the  United  States." 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  so,  he  would  be  im- 
mobilized from  doing  yhat  other  citizens 
can  do.  because  a  pr^eeding  is  pending 
in  court  and  negotiations  are  pending  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Government  for 
the  sale  of  land,  even  though  it  is  an  un- 
willing sale  on  his  part,  and  he  would  be 
barred  from  participating  in  political  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Let  us  look  at  the  law  as 
it  is  today.  Section  611  bars  a  contribu- 
tion by  any  person  to  a  candidate  for 
Federal  office  if  that  person  is  engaging 
in  or  negotiating  to  engage  in  a  contract 
with  the  Federal  Goverment  or  an  agen- 
cy. It  also  bars  any  contribution  or  prom- 
ise to  contribute  during  a  period  of  per- 
formance. 

I  believe  that  if  there  is  some  matter 
between  an  individual  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  a 
candidate  for  Federal  office  is  concerned, 
the  sime  rule  would  apply.  It  is  strict. 
But  I  believe  the  example  recited  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  be  limited 
in  number  as  compared  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  general  rule. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  are  hundreds  of 
those  cases.  There  are  instances  where 
leases  are  in  progress,  and  that  type  of 
situation.  I  just  wondered  whether  it  was 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Senator  to 
include  such  a  situation,  with  regard  for 
the  relevance  of  a  possibility  of  corrup- 
tion or  dishonesty  or  influencing  improp- 
erlv— whether,  nevertheless,  this  rule 
will  be  clamped  upon  such  people. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  the  law  today. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Not  in  the  case  of  land. 
It  is  so  in  the  case  of  procurement  con- 
tracts. That  came  about  because  there 
were  improprieties,  and  they  related  di- 
rectlv  to  those  procurement  contracts. 
But  that  would  not  be  the  case  in  many 
instances. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  know  the  problem 
involved. 

Suppose  there  were  no  law  with  respect 
to  this  aspect,  and  a  person  engaged  In 


a  contract  with  the  Government,  actual- 
ly pe.forming  or  getting  ready  to  per- 
form and  negotiating  to  perform  and  he 
makes  a  contribution  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  or  to  me  or  to  another  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  We  could  have  no  in- 
terest at  all  in  the  matter — no  desire  to 
participate  in  it  in  any  way.  Neverthe- 
less, it  could  be  considered  by  many  that 
there  was  an  interest.  All  I  say  is  that 
such  a  situation  leads  inevitably,  in  many 
cases,  to  CDrruption. 

I  believe  the  example  that  the  Senator 
has  given  could  occur  from  time  to  time, 
but  I  believe  that  the  general  interest 
is  greater  than  the  proposition  of  one 
individual  or  group  of  individuals. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield: 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  should  like  to  point 
out,  for  the  benefit  of  the  distinguished 
Senatjr  Ircm  Nebraska,  that  land  is  al- 
ready included  in  section  611  of  the  pres- 
ent law.  The  only  thing  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentjcky  is  attempiins  to  da 
in  the  proposed  amendment  is  to  cover 
a  possible  lapse  in  time  between  the  com- 
mencement of  negotiations  and  the  ac- 
tual commencement  of  performance.  I 
believe  that  is  a  good  point  to  make  But 
the  law  now  covers  land  and  land  deal- 
ings to  which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
referred. 

With  respect  to  the  other  point,  the 
omission  of  promises  was  inadvertent  in 
the  drafting  of  the  bill,  and  it  should 
be  in  the  law.  I  am  sure  everyone  will 
, agree  with  that.  Therefore,  I  am  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield:' 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  there  in  this  law  or  in 
any  other  statute  a  provision  similar  in 
character  that  applies  to  people  who  are 
applying  for  licenses  from  the  Federal 
Government — for  example,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  where 
they  negotiate  and  they  have  an  annual 
permit  to  do  business  either  by  way  of 
broadcasting  or  televising,  or  a  license 
in  any  other  way?  Is  there  a  provision 
similar  to  this,  a  corresponding  provision, 
in  the  law  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  have  to  say 
there  is  no  other  provision  in  relation  to 
this  particular  section,  either  to  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  or  the  election  law. 
Section  611  refers  specifically  to  contri- 
butions by  firms  or  individuals  contract- 
ing with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  in  that  period  when 
they  are  negotiating  and  there  is  an  ad- 
versary interest.  Of  course,  that  is  where 
application  is  made  for  licen.se  to  any 
regulatory  body  where  licenses  must  be 
procm-ed  in  order  to  do  business.  For  in- 
stance, trucking  companies  must  have 
permits  and  licenses. 

With  the  Government  having  its  grub- 
by little  fingers  in  virtually  all  human 
endeavors  these  days,  if  we  continue 
pushing  these  concepts  perhaps  we  will 
make  it  so  pure  that  there  will  be  no 
place  to  go  except  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  is  a  law  today 
with  respect  to  this  kind  of  contract. 
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My  amendment  would  eliminate  a  gap 
In  Its  application. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  shaU  vote  for  the 
amendment,  but  I  do  wonder,  in  our  de- 
sire to  be  so  pure,  whether  we  are  going 
to  clog  the  wheels  of  a  good  old  political 
custom  in  which  we  should  be  able  to  ex- 
press our  views. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  seem 
to  gather  from  the  query  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky are  both  able  lawyers,  a  reference 
to  involuntary  sales  in  the  sense,  I  sup- 
pose, of  eminent  domain. 

With  respect  to  negotiations  for  the 
sale  of  land,  would  the  present  law  apply 
to  a  long  drawn-out  battle  against  a 
reluctant  landowner  who  is  trying  not  to 
sell  his  land  and.  therefore,  there  was  a 
contest  because  the  landowner  was  tr>'- 
Ing  to  prevent  his  land  from  being  taken? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  would  still  be  a  sale 
to  the  Government. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  that  is  correct, 
but  I  also  think  that  In  that  kind  of  case 
there  are  always  negotiations  going  on. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  law  as  It  Is  now 
would  apply  to  that  kind  of  case. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  yield, 
so  that  I  may  ask  a  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  whether 
the  substance  of  his  amendment  would 
cover  the  following  situation.  Suppose 
an  individual  had  a  contract  or  who  was 
negotiating  a  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government,  let  us  say.  In  the  amount  of 
$100,000.  Would  this  proposal  place  him 
in  the  position  of  being  subject  to  im- 
prisonment if  he  bought  a  $100  ticket  to 
a  Democratic  or  Republican  fundraislng 
dinner? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  Is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion that  the  Senator  has  asked. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  It  is  a  very  Im- 
portant question. 

Mr.  COOPER,  I  think  It  is,  too. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant question,  because,  as  I  read  this 
amendment,  it  provides: 

•  •  •  If  payment  •  •  •  Is  to  be  made  •  •  • 
at  any  time  between  the  commencement  of 
negotiations  for  and  the  later  of  (a)  the 
completion  of  performance  under  or  (b)  the 
termination  of  negotiations  for,  such  con- 
tract or  furnishing  of  material,  •  •  •  directly 
or  Indirectly  makes  any  contribution  of 
money  •  •  •  to  any  political  ptirty,  conmait- 
tee,  or  candidate  for  public  office  •  •  •  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  J5,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

My  question,  I  think,  sets  forth  a  set 
of  facts  very  common  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  not  only  does  it  seem 
to  cover  the  situation  of  that  Individual 
who  might  buy  the  $100  ticket,  but  it 
would  also  seem  to  very  well  cover  some 
of  those  people  who  are  out  soliciting  for 
the  purchase  of  tickets. 

I  am  wondering,  if  it  Is  that  broad  in 


the  coverage,  if  we  are  not  getting  our- 
selves Into  something  beyond  what  we 
want. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  be  perfectly  frank. 
Reading  the  language  of  this  section, 
which  I  emphasize  is  the  language  of 
the  law  today,  it  would  appear  to  me  that 
it  could  be  Interpreted  literally  to  cover 
that  situation.  I  want  to  say  that  It  is  the 
law  today.  I  am  not  asking  that  the  law 
be  repealed.  If  it  is  the  law  and  not 
wholly  effective  my  amendment  would 
not  change  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  usual 
thorough  honesty  of  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Kentucky.  However,  it  seems 
to  me  tiiat  we  should  do  one  of  two 
things.  Either  we  should  change  the  lan- 
guage or  make  legislative  history  here 
that  there  is  no  intention  to  cover  the 
situation  I  mentioned;  or  if  the  Senator 
is  willing,  let  him  cover  that  situation.  I 
believe  most  Senatoi's  would  not  want  to 
say  that  if  someone  were  to  go  out  and 
buy  a  SlOO  ticket  to  a  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican fundralsing  dinner  he  should  be 
placed  in  the  penitentiary'  for  5  years 
because  he  happens  to  be  engaged  in  ne- 
gotiating a  contract  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, especially  if  it  is  out  of  propor- 
tion to  that  ticket. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
would  not  change  the  law  in  that  regard. 
Everyone  recognizes  that  that  custom 
and  procedure  has  gone  on  for  years.  I 
do  not  know  if  anyone  has  been  prose- 
cuted for  buying  a  ticket  to  a  dinner.  I 
cannot  imagine  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice prosecuting  anybody  for  it  now.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  repre- 
sented one  of  the  two  national  commit- 
tees at  one  time.  Is  In  the  Chamber.  I 
would  seriously  doubt  that  his  experi- 
ence would  indicate  a  person  could  not 
buy  a  ticket  to  a  fundraislng  dinner 
without  running  the  risk  of  being  Im- 
prisoned. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  my  friend  from  Nevada  that  the 
substance  of  his  statement  that  we  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  it  because  It  has 
never  happened  that  anyone  was  prose- 
cuted is  no  reason  for  us  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  such  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Grovevnment  or  is  it  justification 
for  us  to  legislate  unwisely  and  sloppily 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  fact  that  It  does  not  change  the 
present  law  does  not  mean  this  is  not 
going  to  become  the  law  if  we  adopt  it.  I 
know  there  are  good  intentions  behind 
this,  but  I  do  not  think  It  has  been 
thought  through  thoroughly. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  point  of  the  Sena- 
tor is  that  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  does  not  change  the  law; 
there  Is  no  change  In  existing  law.  There 
Is  no  Intent  to  make  any  change  in  re- 
gard to  the  question  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  raised. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  this  not  become  a 
part  of  the  law  if  it  Is  adopted? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  but  it  makes  no 
change  in  the  existing  law  with  respect 
to  the  point  which  was  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
brought  up  before  In  the  legislative  his- 
tory behind  the  present  law,  but  it  is  be- 
ing raised  now.  I  submit  it  Is  going  far 


beyond  what  I  think  most  of  us  want  to 
cover. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  respond? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  has  raised  a  ver>'  valid  point, 
relating  to  reporting  by  political  com- 
mittees, reporting  by  committees  which 
hold  testimonial  dinners,  and  reporting 
of  those  who  contribute  to  testimonial 
dinners,  when  he  suggests  that  this  pro- 
vision might  create  a  problem,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  those  who  buy  tick- 
ets to  testimonial  dinners.  However,  that 
does  not  go  to  the  real  purpose.  I  am  sure, 
which  led  to  the  enactment  of  section 
611,  and  which  my  amendment  would 
strengthen. 

I  am  certain  that  the  reason  for  the  en- 
actment of  section  611  was  to  remove,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  possibility  of  corrup- 
tion, graft,  and" wastefulness,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  giving  contracts  to 
people  simply  because  of  political  rea- 
sons. 

I  hold  that  It  is  more  important  to  pro- 
hibit this  form  of  wrongdoing,  insofar 
as  possible,  and  to  punish  those  who 
would  use  this  method  to  obtain  Gov- 
ment  contracts.  The  matter  of  which 
the  Senator  has  spoken,  I  am  sure,  can 
be  worked  out  in  conference.  I  would 
have  no  objection  myself  to  providing 
that  anyone  who  bought  a  ticket  for  $100 
to  a  testimonial  dinner  would  not  \1olate 
this  section  of  the  act.  But  I  hold — and  I 
shall  not  back  away  from  It — that  the 
use  of  contributions  to  obtain  contracts 
corrupts  the  Government,  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  and  ever>'  Member  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  them. 

Mr.  CANNON.  With  the  Senator's  ex- 
planation that  he  does  not  intend  the 
same  type  of  situation  involving  a  fund- 
raising  or  a  political  dinner,  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment  and  ask 
for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us  today  providing  for  full  dis- 
closure of  campaign  contributions  and 
expenditures  is  designed  to  provide  the 
American  public  with  important  and 
necessary  Information  concerning  the 
operations  of  Federal  elections.  It  will  do 
much  to  Increase  public  confidence  in 
the  conduct  of  our  free  political  institu- 
tions. This  bin  Is  but  one  step  in  a  series 
of  steps  needed  to  further  increase  pub- 
lic confidence  and  support  of  these  in- 
stitutions. There  remain  other  areas  of 
conduct  and  activities  Involving  Mem- 
bers, officers,  and  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate which  the  Senate  must  also  deal 
with. 

When  the  rules  committee  concluded 
Its  investigation  of  Mr.  Robert  Baker, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  212  and 
Senate  Resolution  367,  I  filed  supple- 
mental views  with  the  committee's  re- 
port in  which  I  made  four  recommenda- 
tions, two  of  which  have  been  enacted 
by  the  Senate. 

My  first  recommendation  was  that  the 
Select  Committee  of  Standards  and 
Conduct,  which  was  established  when 
the  Senate  adopted  my  resolution  on 
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July  24,  1964,  be  activated  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Its  members. 

The  second  recommendation  I  made 
was  to  amend  the  Federal  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act  by  placing  the  administra- 
tion of  that  act  under  the  Comptroller 
General.  In  my  supplemental  views  I 
stated : 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  act  as  pres- 
ently written  Is  that  there  Is  no  body  or  au- 
thority to  administer  It.  to  examine  the 
statements  w  determine  Lf  the  terms  of  the 
statute  have  been  complied  with,  and  to 
seek  inquiries  and  make  Investigations  of 
Individuals  or  organizations  who  have  not 
filed  so  as  to  ascertain  if  such  Individuals 
or  organizations  are  entitled  to  an  exemp- 
tion or  are  excepted  from  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  or  are  engaged  unlawfully  In 
lobbying. 

My  proposal  was  reported  favorably 
by  the  rules  committee  in  the  89th 
Congress  and.  although  no  action  was 
taken  then,  the  main  provisions  were 
included  in  S.  355.  the  bill  to  reorganize 
the  Congress  which  passed  the  Senate 
earlier  this  year. 

Two  other  recommendations  I  made 
at  that  time  have  not  been  enacted  but 
are  included  with  other  proposals  pres- 
ently being  considered  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

The  first  deals  with  the  need  dis- 
closure, and  the  resolution  I  originally 
Introduced  in  the  89th  Congress  would 
require  each  member,  officer  and  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  to  file  annually 
with  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Senate  a  report 
open  to  the  public  concerning  his  non- 
governmental business,  professional  or 
employment  activities  during  the  cal- 
endar year. 

A  second  resolution  I  introduced  would 
provide  for  a  new  Senate  rule  prohibit- 
ing any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
from  soliciting  or  distributing  any  funds 
In  connection  with  a  political  campaign. 
At  that  time  I  stated: 

Throughout  the  entire  Investigation  of 
Mr.  Robert  Baker's  activities  we  found  evi- 
dence of  his  collecting,  handling  and  distrib- 
uting funds  for  political  campaign  purposes. 
Political  contributions  should  be  channeled 
directly  to  the  senatorial  campaign  commit- 
tees of  either  party  or  to  other  lawful  cam- 
paign committees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  July  6.  1965,  under 
the  heading  "Recommendations  for  Sen- 
ate Action  Based  on  the  Baker  Investi- 
gation." be  included  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  a  letter  dated  July 
20.  addressed  to  Members  of  the  Senate, 
the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  [Mr.  Stennis] 
Informed  the  Members  that  the  commit- 
tee Is  undertaking  the  preparation  of 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  stand- 
ards of  conduct  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate.  In  his  letter,  the  chairman  out- 
lined several  areas  that  are  being  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  and  requested 
comments  and  suggestions  of  the  Mem- 
bers concerning  the  following  subjects: 

First.  Outside  professional,  business  or 
financial  activities  of  Senators. 


y  Second.  Gifts  to  Senators,  Including 
testimonials. 

Third.  Disclosiu-e  of  income  or  assets 
by  Senators. 

Fourth.  Outside  professional,  business 
or  financial  activities  or  employment  of 
staff  members. 

Speaking  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee  will 
report  its  recommendations  to  the  Sen- 
ate covering  these  areas  of  activity  prior 
to  adjournment. 

In  concluding  my  remarks.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  Rules  Committee  has 
considered  amendments  to  the  Federal 
election  laws  over  the  past  10  years.  The 
committee  reported  favorabl>'  S.  2150  in 
1957;  S.  2426.  the  Hennings  bill,  in  1959; 
S.  2436,  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  1961,  and  S.  2541,  which  was  reported 
favorably  last  year  but  no  action  was 
taken  bv  the  Senate.  In  reviewing  and 
.■studying  these  bills,  it  Is  my  opinion 
that's.  1880.  the  bill  before  us  today,  is 
more  comprehensive,  provides  for  greater 
disclosure  of  campaign  expenditures  and 
contributions,  and  will  give  the  American 
public  the  needed  information  and  safe- 
guards to  make  our  electoral  processes 
more  democratic  and  more  effective.  I 
support  and  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Senator 
Cannon,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections,  for 
his  fine  leadership  in  developing  S.  1880 
and  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr,  Hayden  and  Mr.  Curtis,  for 
their  contributions  to  this  bill. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Recom.vendations  roR  Senate  Action  Based 
ON  the  Bakes  Investigation 
Mr.  CooPEH.  Mr.  President,  last  year,  at  the 
close  Of  the  first  phase  of  the  Baker  investi- 
gation. I  proposed  to  the  Senate  the  adopUon 
of  a  resolution  to  establish  a  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct.  The  resolution  was 
.adopted  by  tl--e  Senate.  I  undersUnd  that  it 
will  be  implemented. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearings  this  year,  I 
made  sovera!  other  proposals  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  for  recom- 
mendation by  the  committee  to  the  Senate. 
One  of  mv  proposals  was  adopted  by  the 
full  committee  and  has  been  recommended 
to  the  Senate.  It  was  a  proposal  to  place  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  Regulation  of 
Lobbyins  Act  under  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States.  At  present,  reports  are 
filed  ^-ith  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House.  But  under  existing 
law  no  agency,  body,  or  official  is  charged  with 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  act.  I 
thought  the  Comptroller  General  a  proper 
authority  for  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  act  for  several  reasons.  He 
is  an  arm  of  Congress,  he  has  an  Investigative 
EtafI  and  makes  investigations  of  various  ac- 
tivities both  of  Congress  and  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  makes  his  reports  to 
Congress. 

The  bill  which  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  which  I  hope  the 
Senate  and  Hou'se  will  pass,  would  place  the 
jurisdiction  to  administer  and  enforce  the 
Lobbving  Act  under  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. Reports  would  be  filed  with  him  as  well 
as  with  the  Senate  and  House  The  Comp- 
troller General  would  have  the  power  to 
study  the  reports,  review  them,  and  de- 
termine if  thev  met  ui'lth  the  requirements  of 
the  act  He  would  also  have  the  authority. 
.and  the  staff  to  determine  if  those  who  were 
lobbvlng  had  been  reglstersd  as  provided  by 
law.  "if  he  found  violations,  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  report  them  to  Congress  and  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  action. 


My  proposal  arose  from  evidence  heard 
during  the  investigation.  It  was  evident  that 
persons  who  should  have  registered  as  lobby- 
ists had  not  done  so.  One  of  the  most  glar- 
ing and  apparent  violations  of  the  law  was 
developed  from  the  testimony  of  a  Mr. 
Welner,  who  received  950,000  for.  he  said,  rep- 
resenting, as  a  public  relations  man,  an  ad 
hoc  trade  association  in  legislation  before 
the  Congress.  He  said  that  he  spoke  with 
members  of  the  staffs  of  committees,  and 
with  Members  of  the  Congress  about  the 
proposed  legislation,  and  yet  maintained  he 
was  not  a  lobbvist. 

I  hope  that  the  measure  which  I  proposed 
m  comm.lttee  and  which  the  committee  ap- 
proved for  recommendation  to  the  Senate  will 
be  considered  and  passed. 


Mr.  President.  I  made  two  other  proposals 
In  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion which  were  not  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee, but  which  at  a  proper  time,  when  the 
report  is  considered  by  the  Senate,  I  shall  call 
up  for  action  on  the  Soor.  Today  I  am  sub- 
mitting resolutions  to  carry  out  these  rec- 
ommendations when  the  matter  of  the  report 
of  the  Rules  Committee  comes  properly  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

In  committee,  I  voted  for  the  CTark  resolu- 
tion, which  provides  for  financial  reports  by 
Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the 
Senate  to  be  open  to  the  public.  It  was  not 
adopted.  Tl^e  committee  then  adopted  a  pro- 
posal made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  .  which  would 
require  a  limited  statement  of  disclosure  by 
Members,  officers,  and  employees  to  be  filed 
with  the  Comptroller  General,  but  not  to  be 
available  to  the  public  or  to  Congress.  If  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct,  when  activated,  so  directs,  such  re- 
ports would  be  made  available  to  that  com- 
mittee. 

My  resolution  Is  narrower  than  the  Clark 
prop"osal.  I  would  not  offer  It  unless  his 
should  be  defeated.  My  resolution  requires 
Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  a 
report  concerning  their  nongovernmental 
business,  professional  or  employment  activi- 
ties during  the  preceding  calendar  year.  It 
would  reoulre,  among  other  things,  a  state- 
ment of  the  nature  of  each  business  or  pro- 
fessional organization  of  which  the  Individ-, 
ual  was  an  officer,  director,  partner,  or  em- 
ployee and  In  which  activity  he  was  engaged 
personally  for  profit  during  that  year:  and 
the  name  and  addresses  of  such  enterprise  or 
organizations. 

If  this  Information  were  available  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  public,  it  would  be  a  brake 
upon  anv  activities  involving  an  existing  or 
potential  conflict  of  interest.  The  public 
would  have  the  means  of  determining  If  there 
was  a  conflict  of  Interest  on  the  part  of  either 
Members  of  the  Senate  or  of  ofBcers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate.  If  such  a  Senate  rule 
had  been  In  effect,  Mr.  Robert  Baker,  as  an 
officer  of  the  Senate,  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  report  his  outside  employment  and 
business  activities  and.  if  he  had  done  so— 
as  these  reports  would  have  been  open  to 
public  inspection— his  activities  would  have 
been  known  by  the  Senate  and  the  public. 

My  third  proposal  pertains  to  political 
campaign  funds.  The  minority  recommended 
m  Its  report  that  Congress  enact  a  law  to 
prohibit  Senate  employees  from  serving  as 
treasurer,  or  temporary  treasurer  or  as  cus- 
todian of  anv  type  of  campaign  funds.  I 
proposed  a  Senate  rule  because  I  believe  that 
it  may  be  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  passage 
of  legislation  involving  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

My  proposal  to  the  committee  was  voted 
•  down.  However,  I  shall  offer  It  again  because 
I  believe  that  the  handllrig  of  campaign 
funds  by  Senate  employees,  could  hold  great 
possibilities  for  corrupting  influences.  I  do 
not  say  that  In  derogation  of  the  character  of 
Senate  employees. 
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Senators  are  under  legal  restrictions  with 
regard  to  campaign  funds,  as  to  their  accept- 
ance and  to  the  reporting  requirements  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Campaign  com- 
mittees are  set  up  in  various  ways.  To  be 
frank  about  It,  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  con- 
cealment of  the  sources  of  campaign  funds, 
and  a  failure  to  disclose  these  sources.  It  is 
unfair  to  place  on  the  staffs  the  responsibil- 
ity for  receiving  and  distributing  campaign 
funds. 

I  believe  It  absolutely  unfair  to  staff  mem- 
bers to  place  on  them  the  responsibility  for 
soliciting,  distributing,  or  acting  as  the  cus- 
todian of  campaign  funds.  Throughout  our 
investigation,  there  ran  an  undercurrent  of 
the  Improper  use  of  political  contributions, 
of  collecting  and  distributing  these  funds, 
and  there  were  charges  of  corruption. 

The  Presiding  OrncfR.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue for  an  additional  minute. 

The  Presidino  Ofticeb.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  Is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  CooPEH.  I  believe  the  Senate  should 
adopt  a  rule  prohibiting  officers  and  em- 
ployees from  soliciting,  distributing,  acting 
as  custodians  of  fwlitical  campaign  funds, 
and  I  shall  offer  such  a  rule  for  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  after  having  gone 
through  with  the  investigation,  for  nearly 
2  years.  I  believe  that  there  Is  a  great  need 
for  the  overhauling  of  the  entire  Corrupt 
Practices  Act. 

For  that  reason,  I  submit  today  these  two 
resolutions:  One  dealing  with  disclosure  and 
the  other  prohibiting  Senate  officers  and  em- 
ployees from  being  charged  with  any  re- 
sponsibility to  collect,  hold,  or  distribute 
campaign  funds. 

The  Preshjing  OmcER.  The  resolutions  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolutions  (S.  Res.  124)  to  amend  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  regulate 
Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  file  certain  reports  as  to  their  non- 
governmental businesses,  professional,  or 
employment  activities,  and  (S.  Res.  125)  to 
amend  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
to  prohibit  the  solicitation,  custodianship,  or 
distribution  of  political  campaign  funds  by 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate,  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Cooper,  were  received  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, as  follows: 

"S.    RES.    124 

"Resolved,  That  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  are  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  rule: 

"  'Rule — 

'•  'Report  on  Business  and  Professional 
Occupation 

"1.  Ef'ch  individual  who  is  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  or  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate,  shall  file  annually  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  in  such  form  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe,  report  with  respect  to 
his  non -Governmental  business,  professional 
or  employment  actlvliies  during  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year.  Each  report  filed  by  any 
Individual  for  any  calendar  year  shall  con- 
tain the  following  information: 

•'■(a)  The  nature  of  each  business  enter- 
prise and  professional  practice  in  which  he 
was  engaged  personally  for  profit  during  that 
year,  the  name  under  which  such  enterprise 
or  practice  was  so  conducted,  and  the  address 
at  which  such  enterprise  or  practice  was  so 
conducted: 

"  'lb)  the  name  and  address  of  each  other 
business  or  professional  organization  or  en- 
terprise of  which  he  was  an  officer,  director, 
partner,  or  employee  in  any  capacity  during 
that  year; 

"  '(c)  the  capacity  in  which  he  was  so  af- 
filiated with  or  employed  by  such  organiza- 
tion or  enterprise; 


"'id)  the  period  during  that  year  for 
which  he  occupied  such  capacity;   and 

"■(e)  whether  he  received  any  compensa- 
tion of  any  kind  during  that  year  for  or 
in  connection  with  his  occupancy  of  such 
capacity. 

■'  '2.  Each  individual  who  is  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  or  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate,  at  any  time  during  January  of  any 
year  shall  file  such  report  on  or  before  May 
i  of  that  year.  Each  Individual  who  becomes 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  or  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate,  after  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary in  any  year  shall  file  such  report  within 
90  days  after  the  date  on  which  he  becomes 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  or  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate. 

"  '3.  Each  report  filed  under  this  resolution 
shall  be  maintained  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  3  years, 
and  during  that  period  shall  be  available  for 
public  ln6F>ectlon  during  business  hours  of 
the  cfflce  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

•'  '4.  As  used  In  this  rule  the  term  "officer 
or  employee  of  the  Senate"  means: 

"  '(1)  an  elected  officer  of  the  Senate  who 
Is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate; 

"  '(2)  an  employee  of  the  Senate,  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
Member  of  the  Senate; 

"  '(3)  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate 
and  any  employee  of  his  office; 

"  '(4)  an  Official  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the 
Senate  and  any  person  employed  by  the  Of- 
flclAl  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the  Senate  In 
connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties; 

"  '(5)  a  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  FVjrce 
whose  compensation  Is  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate; 

"  '(6)  an  employee  of  the  Vice  President  if 
such  employee's  comp>ensatlon  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate;  and 

"  '(7)  an  employee  of  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  whose  compensation  is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate."  " 

"S.RES.  125 

"Resolved,  That  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  rule: 
"  'Rule  — 
"  'Political  Campaign  Funds 

•"1.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
may — 

"'(1)  solicit,  be  the  custodian  of  or  dis- 
tribute vMy  funds  contributed  for  use  to  de- 
fray expenses  inciured  or  to  be  incurred  by 
any  other  individual  for  or  in  connection , 
with  any  campaign  for  the  nomination  or 
election  of  any  individual  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Senate;  or 

"'(2)  be  vested  with  or  exercise  any  au- 
thority or  responsibility  for,  or  participate 
in  any  way  in  any  consideration  of  or  de- 
termination with  respect  to,  the  allocation 
between  or  among  two  or  more  Members  of 
the  Senate  of  any  funds  available  for  use  to 
defray  expenses  Incurred  or  to  be  incurred  by 
any  individual  for  or  In  connection  with  any 
such  campaign. 

"  '2.  As  "used  in  this  Rule,  the  term  "officer 
or  employee  of  the  Senate"  means — 

•'  •  ( 1)  an  elected  officer  of  the  Senate  who  Is 
not  a  Member  of  the  Senate; 

"  '(2)  an  employee  of  the  Senate,  any  com- 
mittee or  subcomnUttee  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
Member  of  the  Senate; 

"'(3)  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  any  employee  of  his  office; 

"'(4)  an  Official  Reporter  of  Debates  of 
the  Senate  and  any  person  employed  by  the 
Official  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties: 

"  '(5)  a  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  Force 
whose  compensation  Is  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate; 

'•  '(6)  an  employee  of  the  Vice  President  if 


such  employee's  compensation  Is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate;  and 

'"  '(7t  an  employee  of  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  whose  compensation  is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.'  " 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fi-om  West  Virginia  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  reads  as  follows: 

.Amendment  to  S.  1880,  on  page  6  strike 
out  section  if)  and  reletter  section  (g)  as 
section  (f). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  6.  line 
20.  strike  out  section  if),  as  follows: 

(f )  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  any  contribution  to 
a  candidate  by  the  spouse  or  a  child,  grand- 
child, parent,  grandparent,  brother,  or  sister 
of  the  candidate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  say  first  that  I  was  in  favor  of 
the  bill  with  the  exception  of  section 
(f)  on  page  6.  I  shared  the  opinion  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis]  that  that  section  had  no 
place  in  the  bill.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska offered  an  amendment  which  I 
understand  was  drawn  up  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  which  had  the  effect  of 
nullifying  this  provision.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
however,  left  one  provision  with  his 
amendment  in  the  bill.  I  offer  this 
amendment  which  all  it  will  do  will 
strike  out  section  (f )  on  page  6  in  its  en- 
tirety and  reletter  the  following  section 
as  (f).  This  will  be,  I  think,  a  much  bet- 
ter way  to  accomplish  the  purpose  which 
was  accomplished  by  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator,  it  is  not  his  pur- 
pose to  negate  the  action  taken  on  the 
Curtis  amendment? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  My  purpose  is  fully  to 
consummate,  beyond  any  question,  the 
Curtis  amendment  by  striking  out  the 
section  to  which  the  amendment  was  at- 
tached. In  other  words,  the  end  result 
of  the  amendment  will  be  the  same  as 
the  amendment  offered  bv  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  which 
was  overwhelmingly  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Its  effect  will  be  to  place  the  rela- 
tive mentioned  in  the  section  on  exactly 
the  same  basis  as  anyone  else. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words  it  would 
remove  from  the  bill  any  special  privi- 
lege pertaining  to  a  contribution  from  a 
near  relative  and  put  it  on  the  same  ba- 
sis as  a  candidate  who  must  raise  his 
money  from  strings. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Exactly. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  wil- 
ling to  accept  the  amendment.  I  think 
it  would  clean  up  the  bill  and  would  ef- 
fect the  same  purpose  as  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
opeii  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  questions  I  should  like  to  ask  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  because  I  think  they  need  some  clar- 
ification. So  if  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
will  give  me  his  attention  for  a  moment, 
first,  I  should  hke  to  ask  him: 

Does  the  maximum  $5,000  limitation 
apply  sepai-ately  to  primary  and  general 
elections,  or  does  it  apply  overall  to  both 
campaign^:?  In  other  words,  under  this 
bill,  can  a  person  legally  make  one  $5.- 
000  contribution  to  a  candidate  in  a  pri- 
mary election  and  another  §5,000  con- 
tribution to  the  same  candidate  in  the 
following  general  election? 

Mr.  CANNON.  A  contributor  can  make 
only  one  $5,000  contribution  in  a  calen- 
dar year. 

Mr.  McTNTYRE.  Tliat  means,  then, 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  give  $5,000 
in  a  primary  election  and  another  $5,000 
in  the  general  election? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No.  Assuming  that  both 
elections  came  in  the  same  calendar  year, 
he  would  not. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Another  quettion: 
The  colloquy  on  the  floor  yesterday  bc- 
fA-een  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Canno:;!  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  CuRTi.sl  is  a  bit  ambiguous  on  the 
question  of  when  a  person  becomes  a 
candidate. 

It  is  common  practice  for  the  cam- 
paign committees  of  both  political 
parties,  in  both  the  House  and  Senate,  to 
assist  incumbent  Members  financially  in 
the  next-to-last  year  of  their  term  to 
maintain  constituent  relations.  I  know  of 
examples  where  this  has  taken  the  form 
of  payment  for  extra  trips  back  home, 
or  payments  for  radio  tapes,  mailings,  or 
television  tspes. 

Tliese  payments  by  the  campaign  com- 
mittees have  invariably  bren  reported  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  but  they  are  not, 
traditionally,  reported  by  the  incumbents 
who  receive  them.  Under  section  201  of 
this  bill,  will  the  recipient  of  such  con- 
tributions become  a  "candidate,"  when 
the  funds  are  used  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  communications 
with  his  constituents,  although  perhaps 
on  a  more  intense  basis  than  usual? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Officially,  one  becomes 
a  candidate,  of  course,  when  he  complies 
with  the  State  law.  But.  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill,  he  becomes  a  candidate 
when  he  receives  campaign  contributions 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  election 
or  his  nomination.  Now,  if  the  Senator 
Is  saying  that  he  is  actually  receiving  a 
contribution  for  the  purpose  of  being 
elected,  then  that  is  when  he  becomes  a 
candidate  for  the  reporting  provisions  of 
the  law,  and  he  would  have  to  so  report. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Senator  raised 
the  question  and  stated  that  if  funds  are 


used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining communication  with  his  con- 
stituents— if  I  take  that  premise  and 
that  is  his  purpose — then  I  would  say 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  seems  to  me  we  put 
ourselves  in  the  never-never  land  in 
determination  of  additional  mailings  or 
additional  TV.  that  this  person,  as  I  read 
it,  under  the  biU,  would  become  a  candi- 
date, in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and 
be  subject  to  reports  thereafter. 

Mr.  CANTs^ON.  This  is  a  matter  that 
the  Senator  himself  would  have  to  de- 
cide, based  upon  his  own  judgment  and 
his  own  intent.  We  cannot,  in  a  bill,  spell 
out  every  specific  circumstance  to  which 
the  bill  is  going  to  apply.  We  define  when 
he  is  a  candidate.  We  say  that  he  becomes 
a  candidate,  either  by  an  official  act, 
which  means  carrying  out  the  required 
steps  in  his  State,  or  when  he  receives 
contributions  or  makes  expenditures 
for — what? — for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
his  election  or  his  nomination.  Now,  if 
he  does  that,  he  is  then  a  candidate  and 
he  would  have  to  report. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  it  is  the  judgment  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  this  would 
apply  to  free  time  on  TV  and  radio,  and 
equal  time,  if  it  is  decided  that  when  he 
accepts  a  contribution  he  automatically 
becomes  a  candidate. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
quite  get  the  point  the  Senator  is  raising. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  He  is  a  candidate  or  he 
is  not.  As  soon  as  he  accepts  the  contri- 
bution, he  is  a  candidate? 

Mr.  CANNON.  For  the  purjooses  speci- 
fied in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Prom  that  time  on,  any 
appearance  on  radio  or  television  would 
guarantee  free  equal  time  to  his  oppo- 
nents. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Not  under  these  regula- 
tions. This  has  no  application  to  the 
free-time  provision. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Would  it  have  any  ap- 
plication  

Mr.  CANNON.  This  has  no  application 
to  the  free-time  provision.  That  is  some- 
thing for  the  communications  media  to 
arrange. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  This  determines  when 
he  legally  becomes  a  candidate? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Not  when  he  legally  be- 
comes a  candidate.  It  determines  when 
he  becomes  a  candidate  for  the  report- 
ing requirements  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  He  le2:ally  becomes  a  candidate 
according  to  the  provisions  of  State  law. 
We  say  that  at  a  certain  time  he  must 
make  reports.  We  are  not  saying  he  is 
legally  a  candidate  for  all  purposes.  We 
are  saying,  for  the  reporting  provisions 
of  the  bill,  he  is  a  candidate  as  of  that 
time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  answered  the  question— that  if  he 
takes  a  contribution  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion, he  becomes  a  candidate,  the  way  I 
Interpret  it. 

I  have  another  question  with  refer- 
ence to  page  10,  section  201if).  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada  how 
he  treats  the  following  situation.  I  am  a 


great  admirer  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada. Let  us  suppose  that,  in  1970,  when 
the  Senator's  term  of  office  expires,  he 
should  decide  to  nm  for  reelection,  and 
that  I  pay  my  own  fare  to  Nevada  to 
make  speeches  on  his  behalf.  Will  my 
payments  for  air  fare,  which  will  exceed 
$100,  be  treated  as  either  a  contribution 
or  expenditure  under  this  bill?  Will  I 
have  to  file  a  report  under  section  205 
with  the  Secretary?  Or  will  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  be  required  to  ask  me  how 
much  money  I  have  spent  on  air  fare  so 
that  he  will  be  able  to  report  it  as  a 
contribution? 

Mr.  CANNON.  First,  I  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  fine  offer.  Second, 
I  would  say  that  a  transportation  ticket 
would  not  be  of  any  value  to  me  as  a 
candidate,  and  I  would  not  have  to  re- 
port it,  since  it  was  not  a  contribution 
to  me.  I  do  not  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  would  have  to  report  that  ex- 
penditure as  a  contribution  for  me. 

Insofar  as  the  speech  itself  is  con- 
cerned, there  might  be  a  serious  question 
there.  If  we  wanted  to  evaluate  how 
much  good  it  would  do,  if  it  might  be 
worth  more  than  SlOO,  there  might  be  a 
question  as  to  whether  I  should  report 
that. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

I  have  one  more  question.  In  New 
Hampshire  we  hold  eariy  presidential 
primary  elections.  Currently,  there  are 
a  number  of  organizations  in  New 
Hampshire  receiving  contributions  or 
making  expenditures  on  behalf  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  publicly  denied  their 
intentions  of  seeking  presidential  nom- 
inations and  running.  In  some  cases,  the 
organizations  are  operating  despite  the 
express  disapproval  of  the  individuals 
for  whom  they  are  working.  Under  this 
bill,  would  such  organizations  be  re- 
quired to  file  as  political  committees? 

Mr.  CANNON.  They  would  be  required 
to  if  they  received  or  spent  more  than 
$1,000  primarily  for  the  election  of  a 
candidate  under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

On  page  2  we  have  a  definition  spe- 
cifically stating: 

A  primary  election  held  for  the  expression 
of  a  preference  for  the  nomination  of  per- 
sons for  election  to  the  office  of  President. 

It  would  not  make  any  difference 
whether  the  candidate — or  noncandi- 
dato,  as  the  Senator  indicated— had  ac- 
cepted or  not  accepted,  if  he  spent 
money  for  the  .selection  of  the  candidate 
for  the  particular  office  for  which  he  was 
required  to  file. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  note  section  302,  on  page 
25  of  the  bill,  states: 

This  act  shall  take  effect  January  1.  1968. 

Is  this  language  to  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  this  bill  does  not  apply  to  any 
campaign  contribution  which  may  be  re- 
ceived before  that  date,  if  it  is  received 
and  spent  before  that  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  a  reporting  provision  for  a 
committee  that  would  be  an  organizing 
committee  that  would  have  to  report  the 
cash    on   hand,  but   the   effective  date 
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would  not  require  a  candidate  to  report 
contributions  he  had  received  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  act.  It  Is  not 
rptro&ctivc 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  act  is  effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  1968.  It  Is  not  retroactive? 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  Is  prospective  in  na- 
ture: It  Is  not  retroactive. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question?  It  will  take 
only  2  minutes. 

Mr   CANNON.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  direct  the  Senator's 
attention  to  page  5  of  the  report,  which 
states: 

The  term  "political  committee"  means  any 
Individual,  committee,  association,  or  orga- 
nization which  accepts  contributions  or 
makes  expenditures  during  a  calendar  year 
In  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding  81,000. 

My  question  Is.  What  will  the  situa- 
tion be  with  respect  to  a  State  political 
committee  that  receives  contributions 
covering  either  the  nomination  or  elec- 
tion not  only  of  a  Senator  or  a  Repre- 
sentative, but  also  of  a  Governor  and 
other  State  officials?  Will '"that  commit- 
tee have  to  file  as  moneys  received  the 
aggregate  amounts  for  all  of  the  candi- 
dates, which  include  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative, or  will  the  State  committee 
be  permitted  to  segregate  the  amounts 
expended  for  senatorial  or  House  candi- 
dates as  distinguished  from  the  State 
candidates? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  act  provides  that 
the  committee  must  report  moneys  re- 
ceived for  the  election  or  nomination  of 
a  candidate,  and  also  expenditures  for 
that  purpose.  So  the  committee  would 
be  required  to  report  on  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures only  as  they  apply  to  the  Fed- 
eral candidate.  As  defined  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  appearing  on  page  18: 

The  Secretary — 

That  Is.  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate— 
or  Clerk — 

That  Is.  the  Clerk  of  the  House — 
may,  by  published  regulation  of  general  ap- 
plicability, relieve  any  category  of  political 
committees  of  the  obligation  to  comply  with 
section  204  If  such  committee  (1>  primarily 
supports  persons  seeking  State  or  local  office, 
and  does  not  substantially  support  candi- 
dates— 

As  defined  in  this  act — 
and  (2)  does  not  operate  In  more  than  one 
State  or  on  a  State-wide  basis. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  answers  the  ques- 
tion. I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  give  this  bill  my  enthusias- 
tic support.  I  think  It  Is  a  long  overdue 
reform  of  our  election  laws.  I  sincerely 
hope  this  bill  will  be  promptly  acted  up- 
on by  the  House  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  scheduled 
an  executive  meeting  for  tomorrow  with 
reference  to  reporting  a  bill  to  provide  a 
better  method  for  financing  these  cam- 
paigns. 


What  concerns  me  Is  the  possibility 
that  this  bill  may  go  to  the  House  and 
get  bogged  down  while  the  campaign  fi- 
nancing bill  would  be  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  reflection  on  the  Congress  If,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  the  financing  bill 
became  law  and  the  election  reform  bill 
did  not.  As  one  who  strongly  supports 
this  measure.  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
now  that  if  this  bill,  containing  these 
election  reforms,  has  not  been  acted  on  in 
the  House  by  the  time  the  Senate  passes 
the  bill  providing  for  a  new  method  of  fi- 
nancing campaigns,  this  bill  in  Its  present 
form,  which  is  about  to  be  voted  on  and 
which  I  am  supporting,  will  be  offered  as 
a  rider  on  any  financing  proposal  acted 
on  by  the  Senate. 

By  making  this  a  rider  on  any  proposal 
to  provide  financing  it  could  then  go  to 
conference,  and  if  the  House  had  not  al- 
ready acted  on  this  bill,  they  both  would 
be  before  the  same  conferees. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support  the 
reform  of  our  election  laws.  I  support 
these  reforms  without  any  financing 
plan.  They  should  be  enacted.  But  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  providing  any 
method  of  financing  If  the  reforms  have 
not  been  approved  prior  thereto,  or  If 
they  are  not  a  part  of  the  same  bill.  The 
administration  and  the  Congress  should 
be  on  notice  that  without  election  reforms 
there  will  be  no  plan  for  financing  cam- 
paigns by  tax  credits  or  special  deduc- 
tions. 

There  is  a  cloakroom  rumor — perhaps 
it  is  erroneous — but  we  hear  that  there  is 
a  plan  afoot  to  have  the  Senate  pa.ss  a 
campaign  financing  bill  and  an  election 
reform  bill  as  two  separate  measures  and 
then  to  let  the  reform  package  die  in  the 
House.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
plan  which  embraces  the  suggestion  that 
the  Senate  pass  any  type  of  a  campaign 
flnancln?  arrangement  unless  either  this 
bill  which  we  are  voting  on  here  today 
will  have  been  approved  by  the  House 
or  these  reform  amendments  are  at- 
tached thereto  as  a  part  of  the  .same 
package.  I  shall  insist  that  the  reform 
legislation  which  we  are  voting  on  here 
today  be  attached  as  a  part  of  the  cam- 
paign financing  bill. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  why  not 
offer  the  financing  plan  as  a  part  of  this 
particular  bill  now  being  voted  upon? 
The  bin  now  before  us  is  a  Senate  bill. 
Any  campaign  financing  plan  must  either 
originate  in  the  House  or  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  a  previously  enacted 
House  bill.  It  would  therefore  be  out  of 
order  to  offer  such  a  proposal  as  an 
amendment  to  this  Senate  bill;  however, 
the  election  reform  package,  as  embraced 
in  this  bill  now  before  us,  would  be  In 
order  as  an  amendment  to  the  campaign 
financing  bill. 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding  I 
emphasise  that  while  I  am  the  author  of 
a  bill  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  allow 
either  a  partial  tax  credit  or  a  special 
tax  deduction  as  an  incentive  to  encour- 
age wider  participation  on  the  part  of 
the  small  contributors,  nevertheless  I 
will  not  even  support  the  enactment  of 
my  own  proposal  unless  these  election 
reforms  have  been  enacted  Into  law  or 
are  made  a  part  of  the  same  bill. 
If  the  Congress  ever  yields  on  this  point 


and  enacts  a  law  providing  an  easier 
method  for  financing  political  campaigns 
without  at  the  same  time  having  enacted 
a  bona  fide  election  reform  law  there 
will  not  be  any  election  reforms  In  the 
foreseeable  future. 

I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  without 
a  bona  fide  election  reform  bill  enacted 
there  will  be  no  plan  adopted  to  ease  the 
burden  of  campaign  financing. 

I  shall  support  this  bill  now  with  those 
reservations. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  that 
I  speak  today  in  support  of  the  pending 
bill.  S.  1880.  the  proposed  Election  Re- 
form Act  of  1967. 

My    esteemed    predecessor,    the    late 
Thomas  C.  Hennings.  Jr.,  worked  long 
and  diligently  for  most  of  the  reforms 
Included  In  this  bill.  The  first  bill  I  in- 
troduced In  the  Senate,  S.  604  of  the  87th 
Congress,  contained  these  same  reforms. 
As  with  many  proposed  changes.  It  has 
taken  a  number  of  years  to  establish  a 
general  recognition  of  the  need  for  the 
reforms,  and  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
support  the  bill  received  in  committee. 
The  bill  would  replace  the  minimal 
reporting  requirements   of  today's  law 
with  a  comprehensive  reporting  scheme 
that  would  make  pubUc  practically  the 
total  picture  of  campaign  financing  for 
Federal  office.  If  enacted,  all  candidates 
for  Federal  office  and  all  political  com- 
mittees handling  more  than  $1,000  would 
have  to  report  all  contributions  received 
and  expenditures  made  in  primary  and 
general  elections.  It  also  would  establish 
an  effective  overall  ceiling  on  the  amount 
one  person  could  contribute  for  the  elec- 
tion of  one  candidate.  The  bill,  however, 
would  remove  ceilings  on  expenditures. 
Thus,  the  philosophy  of  this  bill  is  to 
regulate  campaign  financing  by  disclos- 
ing to  the  voter  the  source  of  campaign 
fimds  and  how  they  are  spent.  The  voter 
would  then  be  able  to  exercise  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  financial  conduct  of 
elections.  In  my  opinion,  this  bill  will 
substantially  strengthen  our  democracy 
and  increase  the  vitality  of  our  elective 
process. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Can- 
non], chairman  of  the  Senate  Privileges 
and  Elections  Subcommitee.ls  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  years  of  leadership  on  be- 
half of  election  reforms,  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  overwhelmingly  approve  this 
measure. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
for  their  action  In  bringing  to  the  Senate 
floor  a  bill  to  modify  existing  law  in  the 
area  of  campaign  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures. This  Is  an  area  In  which  re- 
form has  been  badly  needed  for  decades. 
Earlier  In  the  session  this  general  sub- 
ject was  debated  for  the  better  part  of 
6  weeks.  In  the  course  of  that  debate. 
many  Senators  expressed  their  concern 
about  the  inadequacy  of  existing  law  and 
about  the  need  to  safeguard  the  ballot 
box  from  the  dangers  of  Improper  Influ- 
ence of  money. 

Our  election  process  Is  the  most  vital 
element  In  our  form  of  government.  It 
is  my  considered  view  that  current  elec- 
tion financing  practices  so  endanger  the 
election  process  that  It  would  be  in  the 
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public  interest  to  provide  a  method  of 
public  financing,  under  proper  safe- 
guards, for  the  legitimate  campaign  ex- 
penses incuiTed  by  those  who  seek  Fed- 
eral elective  office.  The  Committee  on 
Finance  currently  has  under  considera- 
tion proposed  legislation  in  this  area.  I 
hope  that  a  bill  will  shortly  be  approved 
by  the  committee  and  by  the  Senat-e.  If 
a  complete  job  is  to  be  done,  however,  it 
is  also  necessary  that  appropriate  and 
effective  controls  over  the  gi\ing,  the  re- 
ceding and  the  spending  of  private  cam- 
paign contributions  be  enacted 

Existing  law  on  the  subject  of  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures  Is 
so  unrealistic,  so  ineffective  and  so  easily 
avoided  that  there  are  In  practical  effect 
no  effective  limits  whatever  on  how  much 
can  be  given  and  how  much  can  be  spent 
in  an  election  campaign. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate,  if  enacted, 
would  substantially  strengthen  existing 
law. 

Among  other  things,  the  bill  would  ex- 
tend the  application  of  Federal  law  to 
primary  elections  for  Federal  oSce.  Pri- 
maries are  so  important  an  element  in 
the  election  process  that  it  Is  essential 
that  financial  practices  in  primaries  be 
subject  to  Federal  regulation. 

Further,  the  bill  undertakes  to  limit 
effectively  the  aggregate  amount  of 
money  that  any  one  individual  may  con- 
tribute to  or  in  behalf  of  a  candidate  for 
Federal  office,  whether  in  a  primarj-  cam- 
paign or  in  a  general  election  campaign. 
I  strongly  support  such  limitations  and, 
in  fact.  It  Is  my  view  that  limits  on  indi- 
vidual contributions  more  restrictive 
than  those  contained  in  the  pending  bill 
are  needed.  If  the  concept  of  "one  man. 
one  vote"  is  to  have  practical  validity,  we 
should  limit  the  degree  to  which  one  in- 
dividual's infiuence  on  the  outcome  of  an 
election  may  be  determined  by  the  size  of 
his  pocketbook.  The  provision  in  the 
pending  bill  on  this  point,  although  it 
does  not  go  as  far  as  I  would  like  to  see  it 
go.  is  sm-ely  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  pending  bill  contains  provisions 
which  would  require  more  complete  and 
more  timely  disclosure  of  the  source  of 
private  campaign  contributions  and  the 
purposes  for  which  contributions  are 
spent.  This.  too.  is  badly  needed  and  will 
be  helpful. 

The  major  deficiency  of  the  pending 
bill,  in  my  view,  is  that  it  does  not  estab- 
lish realistic  and  effective  ceilings  on  the 
overall  amount  that  may  be  spent  in  a 
campaign  for  public  office. 

Admittedly,  the  spending  ceilings  con- 
tained in  current  law  are  wholly  un- 
realistic. The  expenses  that  may  legiti- 
mately be  incurred  in  a  modern 
campragn  are  much  higher  than  at  the 
time  existing  law  wss  enacted.  Accard- 
inply.  no  effort  whatever  is  made  to 
enforce  the  ceilings  set  forth  in  existing 
law.  They  are  easily  avoided  and  uni- 
versally disregarded.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  we  should  continue  the  ceilings  nov.- 
in  the  law  or  that  we  should  establish 
different  ceilings  so  unrealistically  low- 
as  to  encourage  avoidance  and  evasion. 
At  the  same  time.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  eliminate  ceilings  altogether 
as  is  done  in  the  pending  bill. 

Our  basic  objective  must  be  to  so  safe- 
guard our  elective  process  as  to  insure  to 


tiie  maximum  degree  possible  that  the 
will  of  the  electorate  is  freely  expressed. 
No  matter  hew  rigidly  we  undertake  to 
limit  the  amount  that  may  be  con- 
tributed by  one  individual,  and  no  matter 
how  effective  may  be  the  provisions  for 
disclosure,  the  will  of  the  electorate  may 
still  be  usurped  tiirough  tlie  excessive  ex- 
penditure of  money  in  an  election  cam- 
paign. 

The  potential  evil  that  may  come  from 
the  use  of  money  in  elections  may  arise 
from  the  amount  of  money  used  in  a 
campaign  as  well  as  from  the  source  of 
that  money.  The  only  legitimate  purpose 
of  campaign  expenditures  is  to  inform 
the  electorate  of  the  issues  in  the  cam- 
paign and  the  views  of  the  candidates 
on  those  issues,  and  to  permit  the  voters 
to  make  an  informed  judgment  as  to 
which  of  the  candidates  will  best  repre- 
sent the  public  interest  if  elected.  Ex- 
penditures beyond  the  reasonable 
amounts  necessary  for  these  purposes 
tend  to  obscure  the  issues  and  the  views 
of  the  candidates;  in  some  recent  cam- 
paigns this  appears  to  have  been  the 
objective  of  those  who  managed  the  cam- 
paigns. I  do  not  believe  it  serves  the 
public  interest  to  permit  the  expenditure 
of  large  sums  of  money  for  use  of  mass 
communications  media  for  the  purpose 
of  "selUng"  an  image  of  the  candidate  in 
much  the  same  way  that  Madison  Ave- 
nue sells  soap. 

The  pending  bill,  which  repeals  exist- 
ing law  on  overall  limitations  on  spend- 
ing, is  based  on  the  premise  that  spend- 
ing    ceilings      are      impractical      and 
unnecessarv.  It  is  argued  by  proponents 
of  repeal  that  if  we  have  effective  pro- 
visions for  public  disclosure  of  how  m.uch 
is  spent  and  v.here  it  came  from  that 
public   reaction   will  effectively  resolve 
the  problem  of  excessive  expenditures. 
I  do  not  believe  so.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  simply  impossible  to  have  complete 
di'='^!osure  of  the  total  amount  spent  or 
the'  source  from  which  the  funds  came 
in  such  a  way  that  the  public  will  have 
this   information   before   the   votes   are 
cast  and  counted.  Disclosure  after  the 
election  that  the  winning  candidate  had 
spent  an  exorbitant  amount  of  money 
will  not  operate  to  change  the  outcome 
at  all.  Nor,  in  my  view,  can  it  be  validly 
argued   that   the   expenditure   of  large 
sums  of  money  will  react  against  a  win- 
ning candidate  in  the  next  election.  Al- 
though, under  existing  law,  complete  dis- 
closure is  not  required,  we  frequently  see 
articles  in  the  press  indicating  that  one 
candidate  or  another  spent  substantially 
larger  sums  than  his  competitor.  I  know 
of  no  instance  in  modern  times  when 
this  has  created  noticeably  adverse  re- 
action. In  fact.  I  feel  that  the  pubUc  h:.s 
become  som.ewhat  immune,  if  not  cyni- 
cal, to  the  idea  that  elections  may  in 
fact  be  "bought"  by  the  expenditure  of 
excessive  sums  of  money   for  purposes 
which,  in  reasonable  amounts,  would  be 
fully    appropriate    and    in    the    public 
Interest. 

In  my  view,  it  is  no  answer  to  say 
that  spending  ceilings  cannot  be  made 
effective  because  they  would  be  difficult 
to  enforce.  The  ceilings  contained  in  ex- 
isting law  are  not  enforced  because,  first 
of  all  they  are  utterly  unreaUstic.  and, 
.secondly,  because  the  law  is  so  loosely 


drawn  that  responsibility  is  not  fixed  on 
the  candidate  or  upon  anyone  else  to  ac- 
count fu.ly  for  the  amount  spent.  It  is 
from  the  candidates  that  our  public  offi- 
cials are  selected.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
asking  too  much  to  place  upon  the  candi- 
date responsibility  for  controlling  the 
amount  of  money  spent  by  him  and  by 
those  who  support  his  candidacy.  I  have 
sponsored  proposed  legislation  which 
would  fix  such  responsibiUty  upon  the 
candidate  by  requiring  him  to  authorize 
committees  to  spend  money  on  his  behalf 
and  to  include  the  amount  spent  by  au- 
thorized committees  in  the  overall  ceiling 
applicable  to  his  campaign.  It  may  be 
ti-ue  that  we  cannot  vmder  the  Constitu- 
tion absolutely  prohibit  campaign  ex- 
penditures by  individuals  or  committees 
not  authorized  by  the  candidate,  but  such 
expenditures  can  be  sharply  limited  with- 
out violating  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  freedom  of  speech. 

If  we  provide  by  law  that  there  shall 
be  no  limit  whatsoever  upon  the  amount 
that  can  be  spent  in  a  campaign  for  elec- 
tion to  Federal  office,  we  shall,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  encourage,  if  not  condone,  vast 
expenditures  by  the  candidate  who  has 
or  who  can  acquire  large  sums  of  money 
with  which  to  influence  the  outcome  of 
the  election,  thus  subverting  the  very 
democratic  process  which  we  seek  to 
safeguard. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret ver>'  much  that  the  committee  has 
not  included  in  its  bill  effective  provisions 
establishing  realistic  and  enforceable 
ceilings  on  how  much  can  be  spent  in  a 
campaign  for  election  to  Federal  office. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Elec- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1967.  The  vitahty  of 
our  electoral  system  is  an  It-em  of  high 
importance  on  our  national  agenda.  This 
bill  is  a  step  toward  badly  needed  re- 
forms in  our  political  structure. 

The  most  Important  task,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  for  the  Congress  to  devise  a  bet- 
ter method  of  raising  and  spending  cam- 
paign funds.  The  spirallng  cost  of  get- 
tins  elected,  the  huge  sums  required  for 
effective  use  of  the  mass  media,  the  con- 
sequent reliance  on  a  few  .sources  of 
great  revenue,  the  mounting  difficulty 
that  men  of  limited  means  face  in  trying 
to  enter  public  life— these  trends  pose 
grave  threats  to  the  structure  of  our 
democratic  system. 

This  bill  is  not  a  comprehensive  elec- 
tion reform  bill.  It  does  not  provide  a 
method  of  public  campaign  financing; 
it  does  not  deal  with  a  candidate's  access 
to  the  media:  it  does  not  provide  a 
mechanism  by  which  a  man  without 
great  wealth  can  seek  office  on  the  basis 
of  his  ability  and  worth. 

But  it  does  meet  some  of  the  most 
flagrant  abuses  in  current  campaign 
financing— abuses  which  have  flourished 
despite  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925. 
Its  disclosure  requirements  will  at  least 
bring  to  the  public's  attention  the 
sources  of  current  campaign  financing— 
and  in  so  doing,  may  help  propel  a  move- 
ment toward  thoroughgoing  reform. 

The  bill  cuts  through  the  maze  of  ad 
hoc  committees  which  are  often  nothing 
more  than  conduits  for  large  contribu- 
tors. It  requires  all  committees— whether 
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local.  State  or  national— to  file  financial 
statements  If  they  received  or  spent  more 
than  $1000  In  any  1  year.  It  thus  may 
help  end  the  creation  of  financial 
"fronts"  whose  expenditures  are  at 
present  outside  the  scope  of  supervision. 

Moreover,  by  reaching  primary  cam- 
paign expenditures,  the  bill  will  bring 
supervision  to  a  part  of  the  political 
process  currently  without  control — yet 
which  is  often  the  only  important  part 
of  the  election  campaign. 

The  Election  Reform  Act  is  modest 
and  realistic.  It  seeks  only  to  bring  into 
public  light  those  practices  which  now 
form  the  most  important — and  un- 
regulated— part  of  campaign  financing. 
And  it  may  well  give  us  the  Information 
we  need  to  begin  the  hard  task  of  com- 
prehensive reform  of  campaign  financ- 
ing. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  and  the  bill  having  been 
read  the  third  time,  the  question  Is,  Shall 
it  pass?  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible] .  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MtrsKiEl,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  are  ab- 
sent on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  1.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MAGNtrsoNl ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MacndsonI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie], 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell]   would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  87. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

|No.  247Leg.l 
YEAS— 87 


At  teen 

Case 

Griffin 

Allott 

Church 

Qruenlng 

Batter 

Cooper 

Hanse:j 

Bartlett 

Cotton 

Harris 

Bayb 

Curtis 

Hart  Ice 

Bennett 

Dlrlcsen 

Hatfleld 

Boggs 

Dodd 

Hayden 

Brewster 

Eastland 

Hlckcnlooper 

Broolce 

Ellender 

Hu: 

Burdlclc 

Ervln 

Holland 

Byrd.  Va 

Fannin 

HolUngs 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Fong 

Hrvslca 

Cannon 

Fulbrlght 

Inouye 

Carlson 

Oore 

Jactcson 

Javlts 

Monroney 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Montoya 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Morse 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Mo  .-tor. 

Kuchel 

Moss 

Lausche 

Mundt 

Long,  Mo. 

Murphy 

Long.  La. 

Nelson 

McCarthy 

Pastore 

McClellan 

Pearson 

McGee 

Percy 

McGovern 

Prouty 

Mclntyre 

Proxmlre 

MUler 

Randolph 

Mondale 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydings 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dale. 

Young,  Ohio 


NAYS— 0 


Anderson 

Bible 

Clark 

Dominick 

Hart 


NOT  VOTING— 13 

Jordan,  N.C.        Pell 
Magnuson  Russell 

Mansfield  Symington 

Metcalf 
Muskie 


So  the  bill   (S.   1880)   was  passed,  as 

follows : 

S.   1880 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Election  Reform 
Act  of  1967". 

TITLE  I 

AMENDMENTS    TO    CRIMINAL    CODE 

Sec.    101.   Section   591    of   title    18   of   the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"§  591.  Definitions 

"When  used  in  sections  597,  599,  602,  608. 
and  610  of  this  title — 

"(a)  The  term  'election"  means  (1)  a 
general,  special,  or  primary  election,  (2)  a 
convention  or  caucus  of  a  political  party 
held  to  nominate  a  candidate.  (3)  a  primary 
election  held  for  the  selection  of  delegates 
to  a  national  nominating  convention  of  a 
political  party,  or  (4)  a  primary  election 
held  for  the  expression  of  a  preference  for 
the  nomination  of  persons  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President; 

"(b)  The  term  "candidate"  means  an  in- 
dividual who  seeks  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  to  Federal  office,  whether  or  not 
such  individual  is  elected.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  an  Individual  shall  be  deemed 
to  seek  nomination  for  election,  or  election. 
If  he  (1)  has  taken  the  action  necessary 
under  the  law  of  a  State  to  qualify  himself 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
Federal  office,  or  (2)  has  received  contribu- 
tions or  made  expenditures,  or  has  given  his 
consent  for  any  other  person  to  receive  con- 
tributions or  make  expenditures,  with  a 
view  to  bringing  about  his  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  to  such  office; 

"(c)  The  term  'Federal  office"  means  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive in.  or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes; 

"(d)  The  term  'political  committee'  means 
any  individual,  committee,  association,  or 
organization  which  accepts  contributions  or 
makes  expenditures  during  a  calendar  year 
in  jan  aggregate  amount  exceeding  $1,000; 

"(e)  The  term  "contribution"  means  a  gift, 
subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money  or  any  thing  of  value,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  Influencing  the  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  of  any  person  to  Federal 
office,  or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
result  of  a  primary  held  for  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  a  national  nominating  conven- 
tion of  a  political  party  or  for  the  expression 
of  a  preference  for  the  nomination  of  j)er8ons 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President,  and 
Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
express  or  Implied,  whether  or  not  legally 
enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution,  and  also 
Includes  a  transfer  of  funds  between  politi- 
cal committees; 

'"(f)   The    term    'expenditure'    Includes    a 


purchase,  payment,  distribution,  loan,  ad- 
vance, deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  any  thing 
of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing 
the  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  of 
any  person  to  Federal  office,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  the  result  of  a  primary 
held  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a  na- 
tional nominating  convention  of  a  political 
party  or  for  the  expression  of  a  preference 
for  the  nomination  of  persons  for  election 
to  the  office  of  President,  and  Includes  a  con- 
tract, promise,  or  agreement,  express  or  im- 
plied, whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to 
make  an  expenditure,  and  also  Includes  a 
transfer  of  funds  between  political  commit- 
tees; 

"(g)   The  term  'person'  or  the  term  'who-   • 
ever'  means  an  Individual,  partnership,  com- 
mittee, association,  corporation,  or  any  other 
organization  or  group  of  persons." 

Sec.  102.  Section  600  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"5  600.  Promise    of    employment    or    other 
benefit  for  political  activity 

"Whoever,  directly  or  Indirectly,  promises 
any  employment,  position,  compensation, 
contract,  appointment,  or  other  benefit,  pro- 
vided for  or  made  possible  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  any  Act  of  Congress,  or  any  special 
consideration  In  obtaining  any  such  benefit, 
to  any  person  as  consideration,  favor,  or  re- 
ward for  any  political  activity  or  for  the  sup- 
port of  or  opposition  to  any  candidate  or  any 
political  party  in  connection  with  any  gen- 
eral or  special  election  to  any  political  office, 
or  in  connection  with  any  primary  election 
or  political  convention  or  caucus  held  to  se- 
lect candidates  for  any  political  office,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

Sec.  103.  Section  602  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(a)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Whoever", 
and 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  Whoever,  acting  on  behalf  of  any  po- 
litical committee  (including  any  State  or 
local  committee  of  a  political  party),  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  intentionally  or  willfully 
solicits,  or  is  in  any  manner  concerned  in 
soliciting,  any  assessment,  subscription,  or 
contribution  for  the  use  of  such  political 
committee  or  for  any  political  purpose  what- 
ever from  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  i other  than  an  elected  officer) 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  three  years,  or  both.'" 

Sec.  104.  Section  608  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§  608.  Limitation  on  political  contributions 
and  purchases 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  to  make  a  contribution 
or  contributions  In  an  agaregate  amount  in 
"-excess  of  $5,000  during  any  calendar  year  in 
connection  with  any  campaign  for  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election  to  any  political 
committee  or  caJidldate.  to  two  or  more  po- 
litical committees  substantially  supporting 
the  same  candidate,  or  to  a  candidate  and 
one  or  more  p>olitical  committees  substan- 
tially supporting  the  candidate:  Provided, 
however.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  sub- 
section shall  prohibit  the  transfer  of  con- 
tributions received  by  a  political  committee. 

"(b)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  po- 
litical committee  or  candidate  to  sell  goods, 
commodities,  advertising,  or  other  articles, 
or  any  services  (except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 204(b)(2)  of  the  Campaign  Funds  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1967)  to  anyone  other  than 
a  political  oonunlttee  or  candidate. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
other  than  a  political  committee  or  candi- 
date, to  purchase  goods,  commodities,  ad- 
vertising, or  other  articles,  or  any  services 
(except  as  provided  In  section  204(b;  (2)   of 
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the  Campaign  Funds  Disclosure  Act  of 
1967)  from  a  political  committee  or 
candidate. 

"(c)  Whoever  violates  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

"(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  a  sale  or  purchase  (1)  of  any 
political  campaign  pin,  button,  badge,  flag, 
emblem,  hat,  banner,  or  similar  campaign 
souvenir  or  any  political  campaign  litera- 
ture or  publications  (but  shall  apply  to 
sales  of  advertising  Including  the  sale  of 
space  m  any  publication),  for  prices  not 
exceeding  $25  each,  (2)  of  tickets  to  political 
events  or  gatherings,  (3)  of  food  or  drink 
for  a  charge  not  substantially  in  excess  of 
the  normal  charge  therefor,  or  (4)  made  In 
the  course  of  the  usual  and  known  busi- 
ness, trade,  or  profession  of  any  person  or 
In  a  normal  arm's-length  transaction:  Pro- 
vided,  however.  That  a  sale  or  purchase  de- 
scribed m  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  shall 
be  deemed  a  contribution  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
contribution  made  by  the  spouse  or  a  minor 
child  of  a  person  shall  be  deemed  a  con- 
tribution made  by  such  person. 

"(f)  In  all  cases  of  violations  of  this  sec- 
tion by  a  partnership,  committee,  associa- 
tion, corporation,  or  other  organization  or 
group  of  persons,  the  officers,  directors,  or 
managing  heads  thereof  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  participate  in  such  violation 
shall  be  punished  as  herein  provided." 

Sec.  105.  Section  609  of  title  18  of  the 
United  St.-ites  Code  is  repealed. 

Sec.  106.  Section  611  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"5611.  Contributions  by  Government  con- 
tractors 
"Whoever,  including  a  corporation,  enter- 
ing into  any  contr.act  with  the  United  States 
or  any  department  or  agency  thereof  either 
for  the  rendition  of  personal  services  or  fur- 
nishing anv  material,  supplies,  or  equipment 
to  the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof  or  for  selling  any  land  or 
building  to  the  United  States  or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof,  if  p.i>-mcnt  for  the 
performance  of  such  contract  or  payment 
for  such  material,  supplies,  equipment,  land, 
or  building  is  to  be  made  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress, 
at  any  time  between  the  commencement  ol 
neiiotlatloias  for  and  the  later  of  (a)  the 
completion  of  performance  under,  or  (b)  the 
termination  of  negotiations  for,  such  con- 
tact or  furnishing  of  material,  supplies, 
equipment,  land  or  buildings,  directly  or  In- 
directly makes  any  conirlbiitlon  of  money 
or  other  thing  of  value,  or  promises  express- 
ly or  impliedly  to  make  any  such  contribu- 
tion, to  any  political  pnrtv,  committee,  or 
candidate  for  public  office  or  to  any  person 
for  any  political  purpose  or  use:  or 

"Whoever  knowingly  solicits  any  such  con- 
tribution from  any  such  person  for  any  such 
purpose  during  any  such  period— 

Sec.  107.  So  much  of  the  sectional  analysis 
at  the  beeinnlng  of  chapter  29  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  as  relates  to  sections 
609  and  611  is  amended  to  read: 
"609.  Repealed. 

"611.  Contributions  by  Government  contrac- 
tors." 
TITLE   II— DISCLOSURE   OF   FEDERAL 

CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 
Sec.  201.  DEFiNmoNS. — 
When  used  in  this  title — 
(a)   The  term  "election"  means  (1)  a  gen- 
eral, special,  or  primary  election,  (2)   a  con- 
vention or  caucus  of  a  political  party  held 
to  nominate  a  candidate,  (3i  a  primary  elec- 
tion held  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a 
national  nominating  convention  of  a  politi- 
cal party,  or  (4)  a  primary  election  held  for 


the  expression  of  a  preference  for  the  noml 
nation  of  persons  for  election  to  the  office 
of  President; 

(b)  The  term  "candidate"  means  an  Indi- 
vidual who  seeks  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  to  Federal  office,  whether  or  not 
such  Individual  Is  elected.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  an  Individual  shall  be 
deemed  to  seek  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  if  he  (1)  has  taken  the  action  nec- 
essary under  the  law  of  a  State  to  qualify 
himself  for  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion, to  Federal  office,  or  (2)  has  received 
contributions  or  made  expenditures,  or  has 
given  his  consent  for  any  other  person  to 
receive  contributions  or  make  expenditures, 
with  a  view  to  bringing  about  his  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election,  to  such  office: 

(c)  The  term  "Federal  office"  means  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States;  or  of  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive in,  or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States; 

(d)  The  term  "political  committee"  means 
any  committee,  association,  or  organization 
which  accepts  contributions  or  makes  ex- 
penditures during  a  calendar  year  In  an 
aggregate  amount  exceeding  $1,000; 

(ei  The  term  "contribution"  means  a  gift, 
subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
monev  or  any  thing  of  value,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  of  any  person  to  Fed- 
eral office  or  as  presidential  fsnd  vice-presi- 
dential electors,  or  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing the  result  of  a  primary  held  for  the 
selection  of  delegates  to  a  national  nominat- 
ing convention  of  a  political  p.irty.  or  for  the 
expression  of  a  preference  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  persons  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise, 
or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforce- 
able, to  make  a  contribution,  and  also  in- 
cludes a  transfer  of  funds  between  political 
committees: 

(f)  The  term  "expenditure""  includes  a 
purchase,  payment,  distribution,  loan,  ad- 
vance, deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  any  thing 
of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing the  nomination  for  election,  or  election, 
of  any  person  to  Federal  office,  or  as  presi- 
dential and  vice-presidential  electors,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  result  of  a 
primary  held  for  the  selection  of  delegates 
to  a  national  nominating  convention  of  a 
political  party,  or  for  the  expression  of  a 
preference  for  the  nomination  of  persons  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President,  and  in- 
cludes a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make 
an  expenditure,  and  also  includes  a  transfer 
of  funds  between  political  committees; 

(g)  The  term  "Clerk"  means  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

States; 

(h)  The  term  "Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States; 

(i)"  The  terra  ■person"  includes  an  indi- 
vidual, partnersiiip,  committee,  association, 
corporation,  labor  organization,  and  any 
other  organization  or  group  of  persons: 

(jl  The  term  "State"  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 


ORGAN1Z.^TION  OF  POLITIC.^L  COMMITTEES 

Sec  202.  (a)  Every  political  committee 
shall  have  a  chairman  and  a  treasurer.  No 
contribution  and  no  expenditure  shall  be 
accepted  or  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  polit- 
ical conmiittee  at  a  time  when  there  is  a 
vacancy  In  the  office  of  chairman  or  treasurer 
thereof  No  expenditure  shall  be  made  for  or 
on  behalf  of  a  political  committee  without 
the  authorization  of  its  chairman  or  treas- 
urer, or  their  designated  agents. 

(b)  Every  person  who  receives  a  contribu- 
tion for  a  political  committee  shall,  on  de- 
mand of  the  treasurer,  and  in  any  event 
within  five  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  con- 
tribution,   render    to    the    treasurer    a    de- 


tailed account  thereof.  Including  the  amount, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  making 
such  contribution,  and  the  date  on  which 
received.  All  funds  of  a  political  committee 
shall  be  kept  separate  from  other  funds. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of 
a  political  committee  to  keep  a  detailed  and 
exact  account  of — 

(1)  all  contributions  made  to  or  for  such 
committee; 

(2)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
every  person  making  any  contribution,  and 
the  date  and  amount  thereof; 

(3)  all  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  committee;  and 

(4)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
every  person  to  whom  etny  expenditure  is 
made,  and  the  date  and  amount  thereof. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stating 
the  particulars,  for  every  expenditure  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  political  committee  of 
«ioo  or  more  In  amotmt,  and  for  any  such 
expenditure  In  a  lesser  amount,  if  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  such  expenditures  to  the 
same  person  during  a  calendar  year  exceeds 
$100.  The  treasurer  shall  preserve  all  re- 
ceipted bills  and  accounts  required  to  be  kept 
by  this  section  for  periods  of  time  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  or  Clerk,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

EEGISTRATION     OF     POLmCAL     COMMITTEES; 

STATEMENTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Each  political  committee 
which  anticipates  receiving  contrlbuUons  or 
making  expenditures  during  the  calendar 
year  in  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding  $1,000 
shall,  within  ten  days  after  its  organization 
or.  If  lai^r.  ten  days  aft^r  the  date  on  which 
it  has  Information  which  causes  it  to  antici- 
pate it  wiU  receive  contributions  or  make  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  $1,000,  file  with  the 
Secretary  or  Clerk,  as  the  case  may  be,  a 
statement  of  organization  Each  such  com- 
mittee In  existence  at  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  file  a  statement  of  organiza- 
tion with  the  Secretary  or  Clerk,  as  the  case 
mav  be,  at  such  time  as  he  prescribes. 

(b)  The  statement  of  organization  shall 
include — 

( 1 )  the  name  and  address  of  the  commit- 
tee; 

(2)  the  names,  addresses,  and  relation- 
ships of  affiliated  or  connected  organizations; 

(3)  the  area,  scope,  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee; 

(4)  the  name,  address,  and  position  of  the 
custodian  of  books  and  accounts; 

(5)  the  name,  address,  and  position  of 
other  principal  officers,  including  officers  and 
members  of  the  finance  committee,  if  any; 

(6)  the  name,  address,  office  sought,  and 
party  affiliation  of  (A)  each  candidate  whom 
the  committee  Is  supporting  and  (B)  any 
other  Individual,  If  any.  whom  the  commit- 
tee Is  supporting  for  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  to  any  public  office  whatever;  or, 
if  the  committee  is  supporting  the  entire 
ticket  of  any  party,  the  name  of  the  party: 

(7)  a  statement  whether  the  committee  1b 
a  continuing  one; 

(8)  the  disposition  of  residual  funds  which 
will  be  made  in  the  event  of  dissolution; 

(9)  a  listing  of  all  banks,  safety  deposit 
boxes,  or  other  repositories  used; 

( 10)  a  statement  of  the  reports  required  to 
be  filed  bv  the  committee  with  State  or 
local  officer's,  and  if  so,  the  names,  addresses, 
and  positions  of  such  persons;  and 

(11)  such  other  Information  as  shall  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  or  Clerk. 

(c)  Any 'change  in  information  previously 
submitted  in  a  statement  of  organization 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Secretary  or  Clerk, 
as  the  case  may  be,  within  a  ten-day  period 
following  the  change. 

(d)  Any  committee  which,  after  having 
filed  one  or  more  statements  of  organization, 
disbands  or  determines  it  will  no  longer  re- 
ceive contributions  or  make  expenditures 
during   the    calendar   year   In    an   aggregate 
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amount  exceeding  «l,000  shall  so  notify  the 
Secretary  or  Cleric,  as  the  case  may  be. 

REPORTS    BT    POLITICAL    COMMITTEES    AND 
CANDIDATES 

Sec.  204.  (ai  Each  treasurer  of  a  political 
committee  Eupportlng  a  candidate  or  candi- 
dates for  election  to  the  ofHce  of  President 
or  Vice  President  of  the  UiJted  States  or 
Senator,  and  each  candidate  for  election  to 
such  office,  shall  file  with  the  Secretary,  and 
each  treasurer  of  a  political  committee  sup- 
porting a  candidate  or  candidates  for  election 
to  the  oitice  of  Representative  in,  or  Re.sident 
Commissioner  to.  the  Cor.gress  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  each  candidate  for  election  to 
such  office,  shall  file  with  the  Clerk,  reports 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  on  'orms  to  be 
prescribed  or  approved  by  him.  Such  reports 
shall  be  filed  on  the  10th  day  of  March,  June. 
and  September,  in  each  year,  and  on  tfte 
fifteenth  and  fifth  days  next  preceding  the 
date  on  which  an  election  is  held,  and  also 
by  the  31st  day  of  January.  Such  reports 
shall  be  complete  as  of  such  date  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  which  shall  not  be  less 
than  five  days  before  the  date  of  filing. 

(b)  Each  report  under  this  section  shall 
disclose — 

( I )  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reporting  period; 

i2i  th?  full  name  and  milling  address  of 
each  person  who  has  made  one  or  more  con- 
tributions to  cr  for  such  comm'.ttee  or  candi- 
date (including  the  purchase  of  tickets  for 
events  such  as  dinners,  lunciieons.  rallies. 
and  similar  fundraising  events)  within  the 
calendar  year  in  the  aggregate  amount  or 
value  of  $100  or  more,  together  with  the 
amount  and  date  of  such  contrlbutio:is; 

(3»  the  total  sum  of  individual  contribu- 
tions made  to  or  for  such  committee  or  can- 
didate during  the  reporting  period  and  not 
reported  under  paragraph  (2»; 

(4t  the  name  and  address  of  each  politi- 
cal committee  or  candidate  from  whici:i  the 
reporting  committee  or  the  candidate  re- 
ceived, or  to  which  that  committee  or  can- 
didate made,  any  transfer  of  funds,  together 
with  the  amounts  and  dates  of  all  such 
transfers: 

(5)  each  loan  to  or  from  any  person  within 
the  calendar  year  in  the  aggregate  amount 
or  value  of  «1G0  or  more,  together  with  the 
lull  names  and  mailing  addresses  of  the 
lender  and  endorsers,  If  any,  and  the  date 
and  amount  of  such  loan; 

(6)  the  total  amount  of  proceeds  from 
(A)  the  sale  of  tickets  to  each  dinner,  lunch- 
eon, rally,  and  other  fund-raising  event:  (B) 
mass  collections  made  at  such  events:  and 
(C)  sales  of  items  such  as  political  cam- 
paign pins,  buttons,  badges,  flags,  emblems, 
hats,  banners,  literature,  and  similar  ma- 
teri:ils; 

(7)  each  contribution,  rebate,  refund,  or 
other  receipt  of  $100  or  more  not  otherwise 
listed  under  paragraphs  (2)    through   (6): 

(8)  the  total  sum  of  all  receipts  by  or  for 
such  committee  or  candidate  during  the 
reporting  period: 

(9 1  the  full  name  and  mailing  address 
of  each  person  to  whom  an  expenditure  or 
expenditures  b'we  been  made  by  such  com- 
mittee or  candidate  within  the  calendar  year 
in  the  aggregate  amount  cr  value  of  $100  or 
more,  and  the  amount,  date,  and  purpose  of 
each  such  exppndlture; 

(10 1  the  full  name  and  mailing  address 
of  e.ich  person  to  whom  an  expenditure  for 
personal  services,  salaries,  and  reimbursed 
expenses  of  $100  or  more  has  been  made,  and 
which  is  not  otherwise  repKJrted,  Including 
the  amount,  date,  and  ptorpose  of  such  ex- 
penditure: 

(II)  the  total  sum  of  expenditures  made 
by  such  committee  or  candidate  during  the 
calendar  year: 

(12)  the  amount  and  nature  of  debts  and 
obligations  owed  by  or  to  the  committee, 
m  such  form  as  the  Secretary  or  Clerk 
may  prescribe: 


(13)  such  other  Information  as  shall  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  or  Clerk. 

(c)  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  cumulative  during 
the  calendar  year  to  which  they  relate,  but 
where  there  has  been  no  change  In  an  Item 
reported  in  a  previous  report  during  such 
year,  only  the  amount  need  be  carried  for- 
ward. If  no  contributions  or  exp>endltures 
have  been  accepted  or  expended  during  a 
calendar  year,  the  treasurer  of  the  political 
committee  or  candidate  shall  file  a  state- 
ment to  that  effect. 

REPORTS    BY    OTHERS    THAN    POLITICAL    COMMIT- 
TEES 

Sec.  205.  Every  person  (other  than  a  pKJllt- 
Ical  committee  or  candidate kwho  makes  con- 
tributions or  expenditures,  other  than  by 
contribution  to  a  political  committee  or  can- 
didate, aggregating  SlOO  or  more  within  a 
calendar  year  shall  file  with  the  Secretary 
or  Clerk,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  statement 
containing  the. Information  required  by  sec- 
tion 204.  Statements  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  filed  on  the  dates  on  which  reports 
by  political  committees  are  filed,  but  need 
not  be  cumulative. 

FORMAL      BEQriREMENTS      RESPECTING      REPORTS 
AND    STATEMENTS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  A  report  or  statement  re- 
quired by  this  title  to  be  filed  by  a  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee,  a  candidate,  or  by 
any  other  person,  shall  be  verified  by  the 
oath  or  affirmation  of  the  person  filing  such 
report  or  statement,  taken  before  any  officer 
authorized  to  administer  oaths. 

(b)  A  copy  of  a  report  or  statement  shall 
be  preserved  by  the  person  filing  it  for  a 
period  of  time  to  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  Clerk,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  a  pub- 
lished  regulation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  or  Clerk  may,  by  pub- 
lished regulation  of  general  applicability, 
relieve  any  category  of  political  committees 
of  the  obligation  to  comply  with  section  204 
if  such  committee  (1)  primarily  supports 
p>ersons  seeking  State  or  local  office,  and  does 
not  substantially  support  candidates,  and 
(2)  does  not  operate  in  more  than  one  State 
or  on  a  statewide  basis. 

(d)  The  Secretary  or  Clerk,  as  the  case 
may  he,  shall,  by  published  regulations  of 
general  applicability,  prescribe  the  manner 
In  which  contributions  and  expenditures  In 
the  nature  of  debts  and  other  contracts, 
agreements,  and  promises  to  make  contri- 
butions or  expenditiires  shall  be  reported. 
Such  regulations  shall  provide  that  they  be 
reported  In  separate  schedules.  In  deter- 
mining aggregrate  amounts  of  contributions 
and  expenditures,  amounts  reported  as  pro- 
vided In  such  regulations  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered until  actual  paj-ment  Is  made. 

REPORTS    ON    CONVENTION    FINANCING 

Sec.  207.  Each  committee  or  other  organiza- 
tion which — 

(1)  represents  at  State,  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  any  group  of  persons. 
In  dealing  with  officials  of  a  national  political 
party  with  respect  to  matters  involving  a 
convention  held  In  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President,  or 

(2)  represents  a  national  political  party 
In  making  arrangements  for  the  convention 
of  such  party  held  to  nominate  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President, 
shall,  within  sixty  days  following  the  end 
of  the  convention  (but  not  later  than  twenty 
days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  presidential 
and  vlce-presldentlal  electors  are  chosen) , 
file  with  the  Secretary  a  full  and  complete 
financial  statement.  In  svich  form  and  detail 
as  he  may  prescribe,  the  sources  from  which 
It  derived  Its  funds,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  such  funds  were  expended. 

DUTIES    OF    THE    SECRETARY     AND    CLERK 

Sec.  208.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  and  Clerk,  respectively — 


(I)  to  develop  prescribed  forms  for  the 
making  of  the  reports  and  statements  re- 
quired to  be  filed  with  him  under  this  title: 

(2  I  to  prepare  and  publish  a  manual  set- 
ting forth  recommended  uniform  methods 
of  bookkeeping  and  repxsrtlng  for  use  by  per- 
sons required  to  make  such  reports  and 
statements; 

(3)  to  develop  a  filing,  coding,  and  cross- 
indexing  system  consonant  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(4)  to  make  the  reports  and  statements 
filed  with  him  available  for  public  Inspection 
and  copjnng  during  regular  office  hours,  com- 
mencing a.s  soon  as  practicable  but  not  later 
than  the  end  of  the  second  day  following 
the  day  during  which  It  was  received,  and 
to  permit  copv-lng  of  any  such  report  or  state- 
ment by  hand  or  by  duplicating  machine,  as 
requested  by  any  person,  at  the  expense  of 
such  person; 

(5)  to  preserve  such  reports  and  state- 
ments for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  date  of 
receipt,  except  that  ref)orts  and  statements 
relating  solely  to  candidates  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  preserved  for  only 
five  years  from  the  date  of  receipt; 

(6)  to  compile  and  maintain  a  current  list 
of  all  statements  or  parts  of  statements  per- 
taining to  each  candidate: 

(7)  to  prepare  and  publish  an  annual  re- 
port Including  compilations  of  (A)  total 
reported  contributions  and  expenditures  for 
all  candidates,  political  committees,  and 
other  p>ersons  during  the  year;  (B)  total 
amounts  expended  according  to  such  cate- 
gories as  he  shall  determine  and  broken 
down  Into  candidate,  party,  and  nonparty 
expenditures  on  the  National,  State,  and 
local  levels;  (C)  total  amounts  expended  for 
Influencing  nominations  and  elections  stated 
separately:  (D)  total  amounts  contributed 
according  to  such  categories  of  amounts  as 
he  shall  determine  and  broken  down  Into 
contributions  on  the  National,  State,  and 
local  levels  for  candidates  and  political  com- 
mittees: and  (El  aggregate  amounts  con- 
tributed by  .any  contributor  shown  to  have 
contributed  the  sum  of  $1(X)  or  more; 

(8)  to  prepare  and  publish  from  time  to 
time  special  reports  comparing  the  various 
totals  and  categories  of  contributions  and 
expenditures  made  with  respect  to  preceding 
elections; 

(9)  to  prepare  and  publish  such  other  re- 
ports as  he  may  deem  appropriate: 

(10)  to  assure  wide  dissemination  cf 
statistics,  summaries,  and  reports  prepared 
under  this  Act; 

(II )  to  make  from  time  to  time  audits  and 
field  investigations  with  respect  to  reports 
and  statements  filed  under  the  provisions  cf 
this  title,  and  with  respect  to  alleged  failures 
to  file  any  report  or  statement  required  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title; 

(12)  to  report  apparent  violations  of  law 
to  the  appropriate  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities; and 

(13)  to  prescribe  suitable  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

(b)  In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  and  Clerk  shall 
coordinate  their  activities  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Comptroller  General  under  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  cf 
1966. 

STATEMENTS   FILED   WITH    CLERK   OF  CNITED 
&T.ATES    COURT 

Sec.  209.  (a)  A  copy  of  each  statement  re- 
quired to  be  file  1  with  the  Secretary  or  Clerk 
by  this  title  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
judicial  district  In  which  is  located  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  political  committee  or.  In 
the  case  of  a  statement  filed  by  a  candidate 
or  other  person,  in  which  Is  located  such  per- 
son's residence.  The  Secretary  or  Clerk  may 
require  the  filing  of  reports  and  statements 
required  by  this  Act  with  tl-ie  clerks  of  other 
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United  States  district  courts  where  he  deter- 
mines the  public  interest  will  be  served 
thereby. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  a 
United  States  district  court  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  — 

(1)  to  receive  and  maintain  In  an  orderly 
manner  all  reports  and  statements  required 
by  this  title  to  be  filed  with  such  clerks; 

C)  to  preserve  such  reports  and  state- 
ments for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  date  of 
receipt  except  that  reports  and  statements 
relating  solely  to  candidates  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  preserved  for  only 
five  years  from  the  date  of  receipt; 

(3)  to  make  the  reports  and  statements 
filed  with  him  available  for  public  Inspection 
and  copying  during  regular  office  hours,  com- 
mencing as  soon  as  practicable  but  not  later 
than  the  end  of  the  second  day  following  the 
day  during  which  it  was  received,  and  to 
permit  copying  of  any  such  report  or  state- 
ment by  hand  or  by  duplicating  machine,  as 
requested  by  any  person,  at  the  expense  of 
such  person;  and 

(4)  to  compile  and  maintain  a  current  list 
of  all  statements  or  parts  of  statements  per- 
taining to  each  candidate. 

PROHIBITION    ON     CONTRIBUTIONS    IN     NAME    OP 
ANOTHER 

Sec.  210.  No  person  shall  make  a  contri- 
bution in  the  name  of  another  person,  and 
no  person  shall  knowingly  accept  a  contribu- 
tion made  by  one  person  in  the  name  of 
another  person. 

PENALTY   FOR   VIOLATIONS 

SEC.  211.  Anv  person  who  violates  any  of 
the  provisions"  cf  this  tit:e  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

STATE  LAWS   NOT   AFFECTED 

Sec.  212.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall 
be  deemed  to  Invalidate  or  make  Inapplicable 
any  provlfion  of  any  State  law.  except  whore 
compUance  with  such  provision  of  law  would 
result  In  a  violation  of  a  provision  of  this 
title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  Clerk  shall  en- 
courage and  cooperate  with,  the  election 
officials  'in  the  several  States  to  develop  pro- 
cedures which  will  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  multiple  filings  by  permitting  the  filing 
of  copies  of  Federal  reports  to  satisfy  the 
State  requirements. 

PARTIAL    INVALIDITY 

Sec.  213.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
the  application  thereof,  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  title  and  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

REPEALING   CLAUSE 

Sec  214.  (a)  The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  and  all  other  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  in- 
consistent herewith  are  repealed. 

(b)  In  case  of  any  conviction  under  this 
Act,  where  punishment  inflicted  does  not  in- 
clude imprisonment,  such  conviction  shall  be 
deemed  a  misdemeanor  conviction  only,  and 
shall  not  carry  with  It  a  loss  cf  citizenship. 

CITATION 

Sec.  215.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Campaign  Funds  Disclosure  Act  of  1967." 

TITLE   III 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
EFFECTIVE  D.ATE 

Sec.  301.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  302.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  Jan- 
uary 1.  1968. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  neces- 
sary and  technical  and  clerical  correc- 
tions in  the  engrossment  of  S.  1880. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  THOMAS  E.  MILLSOP 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  an  illustrious  American,  Thomas 
E.  Millsop.  died  at  his  home  in  Weirton, 
W.  Va. 

Tom  Millsop  was  more  than  a  great 
industrialist.  His  leadership  in  the  steel 
industry  is  attested  to  by  the  many  years 
diu-ing  which  he  headed  the  Weirton 
Steel  Co..  a  part  of  the  National  Steel 
Corp.,  which  he  served  as  honorary 
chairman  and  director  for  several  years. 
Tom  Millsop  gave  of  himself  in  the 
building  of  a  better  community— the 
community  in  which  he  lived  his  life. 
He  did  not  wish  to  seek  so-called  high 
public  ofSce.  There  are  those  who  be- 
lieve— and  propeily  so— that  he  could 
have  been  elected  to  important  office  in 
our  State  and  Nation. 

However,  Tom  Millsop  decided  other- 
wise. He  was  a  ccmmunity  man,  and  so 
he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  mavorship  in  that  fine  city  in  the 
northern  panhandle  of  West  Virginia 
where  he  served  several  terms  while  serv- 
ing also  as  president  of  a  steel  company 
with  some  12,000  devoted  employees— the 
Wierton  Steel  Co.  at  Weirton,  W.  Va. 

Tom  Millsop  was  a  humanitarian  with 
a  special  interest  in  young  people. 

He  served  with  distinction  as  a  mem- 
ber and  later  as  president  of  the  West 
Virginia  University  Board  of  Governors. 
This  man  whom  I  was  privileged  to  know 
was  a  humble  individual.  He  was  a  man 
of  reasoned  convictions.  And  his  opinions 
were  never  dogmatic. 

There  are  those  of  us,  not  of  his  party, 
because  he  was  an  outstanding  Repub- 
lican leader,  who  valued  his  counsel 
and  pood  will. 

I  rise  in  the  Senate  this  afternoon  to 
express  appreciation  for  the  career  and 
the  conscience  of  such  a  man.  His  days 
were  filled  with  the  fruits  of  a  good  life. 
All  of  the  employees  of  the  company  he 
headed  and  in  which  he  v.-as  active — he 
was  at  his  office  yesterday— and  all  of 
his  associates  in  that  vast  organization 
looked  on  him  as  one  of  them.  And  he 
was  truly  that. 

Tom  Millsop  was  a  leader,  but  I  never 
thought  of  him  as  being  only  a  leader  as 
much  as  I  did  of  his  having  asked  those 
in  whom  he  believed  to  stand  alongside 
him  as  he  walked  forward  to  make 
useful  and  meaningful  contributions  to 
a  life  of  business,  to  a  life  of  public 
service,  and  to  a  life  of  personal  success. 
He  shared  with  others. 

Our  State  and  its  people,  and  even  the 
Nation  but,  more  importantly,  the  com- 
munity and  the  company  of  which  he 
was  a  part  arc  the  better  for  his  having 
lived  fully  and  well. 

The  impact  of  this  man's  life  will  be 
felt  in  the  years  ahead. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Randolph  and  my- 
self, I  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  his 


v.ife  and  daughters,  to  all  members  of  the 
family,  to  the  workers  of  that  company  to 
which  he  was  so  devoted,  and  to  those 
who  knew  him  and  loved  him. 

We  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  void 
which  is  left  by  his  passing. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, -will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  can  add  nothing  to  the 
eulogy  which  has  been  so  appropriately 
and  beautifully  expressed  by  my  distin- 
gui-shed  .senior  colleague  with  reference 
to  the  untunely  passing  of  Mr.  Tom  Mill- 
sop, except  to  say  that  I  join  with  him 
in  expressing  sorrow  on  my  own  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  my  family  and  our  fel- 
low West  Virginians  that  this  great  hu- 
manitarian, great  industrialist,  great 
West  Virginia  citizen,  and  great  Ameri- 
can has  left  us;  and  to  say,  also,  that 
West  Virginia,  indeed,  and  its  people  are 
better  off  for  Tom  Millsop's  having  lived 
and  walked  among  us. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  my  family.  I 
wish  to  express  our  sympathy  to  the 
family  and  the  close  relatives  of  Mr. 
Millsop,  and  to  assure  them  that  Mr. 
Millsop's  great  host  of  friends  share  the 
sorrow  which  has  come  to  them. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  adding  this  sincere  sentiment. 


REPORT  ON  AIR  WAR  AGAINST 
NORTH  \TETNAM 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  31,  1967.  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair,  issued  a  summary- 
report  on  the  conduct  and  effectiveness 
of  the  air  war  against  North  Vietnam. 

The  subcommittee  report  deals  with 
one  of  the  most  crucial  and  critical  prob- 
lems now  confronting  this  Nation.  It 
was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  full 
memi>ership  of  the  subcommittee,  which 
is  composed  of  the  following  Senators: 
Mr.  Symington  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Jackson 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Cannon  of  Nevada, 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Maine,  Mr.  Thurmond  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Mr.  Miller  of  Iowa. 

In  view  of  its  importance,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  certain  excerpts  from 
the  report  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Am  War  Against  North  Vietnam 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  air  cam- 
paign In  North  Vietnam  on  June  28,  1967,  the 
subcommittee  announced  It  would  conduct 
an  extensive  inquiry  Into  the  conduct  and 
effectiveness  of  the  bombing  campaign  over 
North  Vietnam. 

Since  commencing  hearings  on  August  9, 
1967  we  have  heard  the  most  knowledgeable 
and  qualified  witnesses,  including  both  mill- 
tarv  leaders  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In 
order  of  their  appearance,  the  witnesses 
were  Adm.  XHysses  S.  O.  Sharp,  com- 
mander in  chief.  Pacific  forces;  Adm, 
Roy  Johnson,  commander  of  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet;  Gen.  John  Ryan,  conunanding 
general  of  the  Pacific  Air  Force;  Gen.  Earle 
G.  Wheeler.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff:  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Momyer.  command- 
ing general  of  the  7th  Air  Force  In  Vietnam; 
Gen.  John  P.  McConnell,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S. 
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Air  Force;  Adm.  T.  H.  Mcx)rer,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operatlona;  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara:  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson.  Chief 
of  Staff.  U.S.  Army;  Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene. 
Commandant.  U.S.  Marine  Corpe;  and  Ma]. 
Gen.  Gilbert  L.  Meyers.  U.S.  Air  Force  (re- 
tired ) ,  formerly  deputy  commander  of  the 
7th  Air  Force  In  Saigon. 

We  believe  that  we  now  have  the  basic  and 
fundamental  facta  which  underlie  the  air 
campaign  agalnat  North  Vietnam.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  crucial 
and  critical  problems  confronting  the  Na- 
tion, this  report  la  being  Issued  so  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  can  have  the 
benefit  of  our  findings  at  this  time.  A  formal 
and  more  detailed  report  will  be  Issued  at  a 
later  date. 

n.  PURPOSES  or  the  Aia  war 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  air  cam- 
paign against  North  Vietnam  Is  a  highly 
Important,  Integral,  and  truly  Indispensable 
part  of  the  overall  strategy  Involved  In  the 
conduct  of  the  war  In  Southeast  AsU.  Its 
major  objectives  are  (a)  to  obstruct,  reduce, 
harass,  and  Impede  the  flow  of  war-support- 
ing materiel  and  personnel  within  North 
Vietnam  and  from  North  Vietnam  to  South 
Vietnam;  tb)  to  destroy  those  mlUtiry  and 
industrial  resources  of  North  Vietnam  that 
contribute  most  to  the  support  of  its  ag- 
gression; (C)  to  reduce  the  flow  of  external 
assistance  being  provided  to  North  Vietnam; 
and  (d)  to  cause  North  Vietnam  to  pay  an 
unaccepwble  price  for  Us  aggression. 

The  subcommittee  has  always  recognized 
that  the  air  war  in  the  north  Is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  ground  war  in  South  Vletnum. 
We  have  always  considered  It  to  be  only  one 
phase,  albeit  a  highly  essential  and  Important 
one,  of  the  overall  integrated  war  effort. 
Those  who  suggest  otherwise  merely  create 
a  strawman  and  waste  their  energy  upon  the 
destruction  of  It. 

That  the  air  campaign  has  not  achieved  Its 
objectives  to  a  greater  extent  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  inability  or  Impotence  of  air- 
power.  It  attests,  rather,  to  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  our  own  air  might  by  overly  restric- 
tive controls,  limitations,  and  the  doctrine 
of  "gradualism"  placed  on  our  aviation  forces 
which  prevented  them  from  waging  the  air 
campaign  in  the  manner  and  according  to 
the  timetable  which  was  best  calculated  to 
achieve  maximum  results. 

in.  HISTORT   AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  AIE  WAR 

The  bombing  campaign  against  North 
Vietnam  was  authorized  in  February  1965. 
Shortly  thereafter  our  military  leaders,  no- 
tably the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  recommended 
a  list  of  94  fixed  targets  for  strike  which 
they  considered  militarily  significant.  These 
targets  were  not  approved.  Instead,  strikes 
were  limited  to  a  relatively  small  section  in 
the  southern  areas  of  North  Vietnam  and  Ini- 
tially only  a  small  weight  of  effort-  was 
employed. 

Throughout,  the  tempo  of  the  air  campaign 
has  been  based  on  a  gradual  and  carefully 
controlled  application  of  power.  Through 
1966.  the  great  bulk  of  the  effort  was  expend- 
ed on  attacking  the  enemy's  lines  of  com- 
munication well  south  of  the  vital  areas  of 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  while  the  Important 
targets  In  the  vital  northeast  quadrant  of 
North  Vietnam,  where  the  bulk  of  Its  war- 
supporting  resources  are  concentrated,  re- 
mained relatively  untouched.  Only  22  of  the 
242  targets  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  list 
were  struck  In  1966  and  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  sorties  flown  were  directed  against 
fixed  targets  on  the  JCS  list. 

While  It  Is  clear  that  at  least  through  Jan- 
uary 1967,  the  careful  controls  and  restrictive 
ground  rules  had  resulted  In  the  application 
of  our  alrpower  In  a  manner  which  was  of 
limited  effectiveness,  commencing  In  Janu- 
ary 1967  the  use  of  our  alrpower  was  grad- 
ually extended.  More  consistent  attacks  were 
authorized    against   the   enemy's   more    Im- 


portant military  targets,  such  as  Its  trans- 
portation network  and  war-supporting  in- 
dustries, particularly  In  the  areas  surround- 
ing Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  This  important 
northeast  area  of  North  Vietnam  contains  In- 
dustrial facilities.  Important  military  com- 
plexes, and  key  elements  of  the  transporta- 
tion system  which  are  most  important  to 
North  Vietnam  In  enabling  It  to  support  the 
aggression  against  South  Vietnam. 

In  the  spring  of  1967,  certain  Important 
targets  were  approved  for  strike  and  the 
weight  of  our  air  campaign  was  Intensified, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  vital  north- 
east quadrant,  including  the  Hanol-Hal- 
phong  complex.  Targets  such  as  electric  pow- 
er systems,  the  steel  Industry,  airfields,  and 
some  important  segments  of  the  transporta- 
tion system  were  authorized  for  strike.  Thus, 
military  leaders  stated  that  more  had  been 
done  In  the  past  3  months  than  was  achieved 
In  the  previous  18  months — all  because  sig- 
nificant targets  were  being  approved,  large- 
ly for  the  first  time. 

Admiral  Sharp  testified  on  August  9,  1967. 
"During  the  last  3  months,  with  an  expand- 
ed target  list  but  with  no  significant  depar- 
ture from  the  broad  restraints  under  which 
we  have  long  operated,  we  have  begun  to 
hurt  the  enemy  In  his  home  territory."  He 
quickly  added  that;  "Now  when  the  enemy 
Is  hurting,  we  should  Increase  our  pres- 
sures." 

The  weather  over  North  Vietnam  has  been 
unusually  good  this  spring  and  summer.  It 
must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  northeast 
monsoon  from  mid-October  to  April  cuts 
down  severely  on  the  number  of  targets  that 
can  be  struck.  Hence,  in  July  the  military 
needed  many  profitable  targets  to  employ  Us 
air  forces  effectively. 

It  was  with  gratification  that  the  subcom- 
mittee learned  that  on  August  8,  1967.  1  day 
before  the  hearing  commenced,  additional 
Important  targets  were  approved,  many  for 
the  first  time.  NoUbly  the  list  Included  tar- 
gets m  the  buffer  zone  along  the  Red  Chinese 
border  In  which  strikes  had  long  been  pro- 
hibited. In  addition,  the  vital  Hanoi  bridge 
aver  the  Red  River  was  hit  for  the  first  time. 
This  bridge  handles  the  rail  traffic  from  Red 
China  over  the  northeast  railway  and  the 
vital  shipments  from  Haiphong  to  Hanoi. 

It  should  be  noted  that  since  our  air  at- 
tacks began  the  enemy  has  accomplished  a 
tremendous  and  very  formidable  buildup  In 
his  air  defenses.  The  North  Vietnamese  air 
defense  environment  overall.  Including  an- 
tiaircraft fire,  surface-to-air  missiles,  and 
Mlg  aircraft  over  the  heavily  defended  tar- 
gets In  North  Vietnam,  has  been  described  as 
the  most  deadly  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  The  massive  air  defenses  have  exacted 
a  heavy  toll  of  American  aircraft  and  pilots. 
More  than  660  planes  have  been  shot  down 
over  North  Vietnam.  The  long  delay  In  ap- 
proving targets  In  North  Vietnam  has  almost 
certainly  contributed  to  our  aircraft  and 
pilot  losses  since  11  gave  the  North  Viet- 
namese the  time  to  build  up  formidable  air 
defenses.  Moreover,  the  long  delay  enabled 
the  enemy  to  prepare  for  a  response  to  the 
anticipated  loss  of  Installations,  such  as  pe- 
troleum storage,  by  dispersal  of  facilities  and 
building  reserve  stocks. 

An  Important  area  of  controversy  and  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara and  the  military  e.Yperts  lies  In  the 
evaluation  of  the  impact  of  the  air  campaign 
In  the  north  on  U.S.  casualties  In  the  south. 
General  McConnell  was  typical  of  all  military 
testimony  when  he  stated :  "It  is  my  opinion 
that  that  Is  correct."  In  response  to  the 
question,  "Would  not  the  converse  be  true 
In  that  we  probably  would  have  suffered 
fewer  casualties  In  the  south  if  the  air  cam- 
paign against  the  north  had  not  been  bur- 
dened with  restrictions  and  prohibited  tar- 
gets?" All  other  military  witnesses  asked  the 
question  had  the  same  view. 

Secretary  McNamara  Is  In  clear  and  com- 


plete disagreement  with  this  assessment.  He 
was  asked:  "Would  we  In  all  probability  have 
experienced  fewer  casualties  in  the  south 
had  those  restrictions  and  prohibitions  not 
been  Imposed  against  the  bombing  of  the 
north?"  Secretary  McNamara  responded:  "It 
is  my  very  firm  opinion  that  regardless  of 
what  other  merit  there  might  have  been  for 
following  different  practice  of  air  activity 
against  the  north  in  the  past,  it  would  not 
have  reduced  our  casualties  in  the  south." 

He  continued:  'T  am  simply  saying  that  I 
have  seen  no  evidence  of  any  kind  submitted 
by  any  agency  that  is  Involved  In  analysis 
of  our  north  and  south  operations  that  In- 
dicates that  an  accelerated  campaign  of  air 
attacks  against  the  north  in  the  past  would 
have  reduced  our  casualties  In  the  south  and 
I  have  seen  considerable  evidence  that  points 
to  the  opposite  conclusion  that  It  would  not 
have." 

As  stated  above,  the  overwhelming  weight 
of  the  testimony  by  military  experts  Is  to  the 
contrary. 

IV.     NATURE     AND     EFFECT    OF    RESTRICTIONS 

Formerly  both  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  the  commander  In  chief  of  the  Pacific 
forces  maintained  target  lists  which  were  tised 
as  the  basis  of  planning  for  attacks  on  fixed 
targets.  Targets  on  the  JCS  list  could  not  be 
hit  without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  other  high  civilian  authority. 
As  a  result,  during  the  entire  year  of  1966 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  sorties  floun 
againn  North  Vietnam  were  against  fixed  tar- 
gets an  the  JCS  target  list.  This  clearly  dem- 
onstmtes  the  previous  difficulty  in  obtaining 
approval  for  striking  the  more  meaningful 
fixed  targets.  The  Secretary  o:  Defense  has 
endeavored  to  leave  the  impression  that  the 
fixed  targets  on  these  lists  are  generally  in- 
dustrial-type targets.  The  fact  is  that  some  of 
the  most  Important  are  key  bridges,  rail- 
road repair  shops,  storage  areas,  vehicle  re- 
pair shops,  concentration  yards,  and  other 
targets  which  are  vital  to  tlie  enemy's  trans- 
portation network  and  which  he  utilizes  In 
moving  materiel  and  supplies  from  the  Port 
of  Haiphong  and  the  border  of  Red  China 
through  North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam  for 
use  against  our  troops  and  those  of  our  Al- 
lies. 

Recently  the  JCS  and  CINCPAC  target  lists 
have  been' combined  Into  the  operating  target 
list.  This  now  contains  a  total  427  targets 
and  as  of  August  25.  1967.  359  of  these  had 
been  reconunended  for  strike  and  strikes  had 
been  authorized  against  302.  Thus,  there  were 
57  targets  recommended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  against  which  strikes  l-.ave  not  been 
authorized. 

This  addresses  Itself  to  only  part  of  the 
picture.  Many  long  recommended  targets 
were  authorized  for  the  first  time  in  August 
1967.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Admiral  Sharp  had 
recommended  129  targets  to  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara when  he  briefed  him  In  Saigon  on 
Julv  1967.  General  Wheeler  stated  that  as  of 
August  9.  1967,  there  were  111  unauthorized 
targets  and  that  the  JCS  recommended  that 
70  of  them  be  authorized  for  strike.  The  re- 
maining 41.  while  retained  on  the  target  list, 
were  not  recommended  at  that  time. 

It  Is  Important  to  stress  that  the  target 
list  discussed  above  by  no  means  contains 
all  of  the  fixed  targets  in  North  Vietnam. 
Targets  are  added  from  time  to  time  as  they 
are  recognized  as  profitable  and  Important 
military  targets  and  other  targets  are  dropped 
from  the  list  as  they  become  Inoperative. 

In  addition,  the  authority  to  make  an  ini- 
tial strike  upon  a  target  Is  not  always  suf- 
ficient. The  North  Vietnamese  have  shown 
a  great  and  Increasing  capacity  for  repairing 
and  restoring  targets  so  that  many  targets, 
even  though  previously  struck,  are  qtiickly 
regenerated,  restored,  and  require  restrike. 
Restrike  authority  was  often  not  allowed, 
particularly  with  respect  to  Important  targets 
around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  and  in  other 
sanctuary  areas. 
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Further,  there  are  sanctuary  areas  in  North 
Vietnam  in  which  strikes  are  prohibited  ex- 
cept with  express  prior  approval  from  Wash- 
ington civilian  authority.  These  sanctuary 
areas  ob\iously  cannot  be  discussed  at  any 
length  In  this  unclassified  report.  However, 
we  do  call  attention  to  press  reports  of  air- 
strikes  m  recent  weeks  on  targets  In  the 
buffer  zone  along  the  border  of  Red  China 
for  the  first  time.  Many  of  these  targets  are 
vital  to  North  Vietnam's  transportation  net. 

The  existence  of  the  sanctuary  areas  in 
North  Vietnam  are  not  based  exclusively  on 
military  considerations.  These  sanctuaries 
have  enabled  the  North  Vietnamese  to  con- 
centrate their  warmaking  materiel  in  these 
areas,  which  are  safe  and  secure  from  bomb- 
ing, and  ready  them  for  the  dash  southward 
ever  vulnerable  land,  rail,  and  water  routes 
under  cover  of  darkness  and  bad  weather. 
Whether  warranted  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  the 
sanctuaries  have  reduced  and  curtailed  the 
effectiveness  of  our  air  operations  and  re- 
duced the  impact  of  the  bombing  campaign 
upon  the  enemy's  ability  to  support  the  war 
and  infiltrate  men  and  materiel  to  the  south. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why,  through  Jan- 
viary  1967.  the  application  of  our  alrpower  was 
relatively  ineffective,  and  much  more  Inef- 
fective than  It  should  have  been. 

V.    REMAINING    MII,ITARILY    SIGNIFICANT   TARGETS 

On  August  25.  1967,  there  were  57  targets 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
against  which  strikes  have  not  been  author- 
ized. Another  68  targets  on  the  operating  tar- 
get list  are  not  currently  recommended  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  his  appearance  before  the  subcommittee 
took  great  pains  to  minimize  and  deprecate 
the  significance  of  the  57  recommended  tar- 
gets which  have  not  been  approved.  He  said: 
•The  present  importance  of  such  targets  as 
these  has  not  been  shown  to  warrant  risking 
the  loss  of  American  lives."  Yet  in  the  past 
many  American  lives  have  been  lost  by  strik- 
ing approved  targets  which  were  clearly  of 
much  less  significance  than  many  of  those 
recommended  but  not  approved. 

It  was  c'eaj'.y  implied  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  few,  if  any.  important  military 
targets  remained  unstruck.  The  great  weight 
of  the  military  testimony  was  to  the  con- 
trary. General  McConnell  stated:  "There  are 
many  valuable  targets  remaining  unstruck." 
General  Wheeler  stated  that  the  57  targets 
under  discussion  were  worthwhile  targets 
and  said:  "There  Is  no  question  about  that." 
.\dmlral  Sharp  said:  "The.'-e  are  many  lucra- 
tive targets  that  have  not  yet  been  struck, 
•  •  •  that  we  consider  Important."  As  late 
as  August  28.  General  Greene  said:  "The 
key  targets  have  not  even  yet  been  hit." 

Obviously,  high  on  the  list,  from  the  stand- 
point of  priority  of  Importance  is  the  clo- 
sure or  neutralization  of  the  Port  of  Hai- 
phong. As  the  Secretary  of  Defense  said,  the 
great  bulk  of  North  Vietnam's  imports  now 
enter  through  Haiphong,  perhaps  as  much 
as  4,700  out  of  5,800  tons  per  day.  This,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  said,  includes  most  of 
the  war-supporting  materiel,  such  as  trucks, 
generators,  and  construction  equipment. 
However,  in  weighing  the  risks  involved  In 
closing  thli  port,  he  discounts  the  value  of 
closing  Haiphong  and  asserts  that  Hanoi's 
present  heavy  reliance  on  it  refiects  conven- 
ience rather  than  necessity.  He  concludes 
that  cutting  off  seaborne  Imports  would  not 
prevent  North  Vietnam  from  continuing  its 
present  level  of  military  operations  in  the 
south  and  would  not.  In  fact,  eliminate 
seaborne  imports.  He  said  that  North  Viet- 
nam could  sustain  its  required  Import  rate 
by  way  of  land,  rail,  and  water  from  Red 
China. 

This  position  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
views  of  military  experts.  For  example.  Ad- 
miral Sharp  testified :  "I  have  seen  studies 
that  say  that  the  roads  and  the  railroads 
have   sufficient   capacity   even    If   you   mine 


Haiphong  that  they  would  still  get  enough 
done.  I  frankly  do  not  believe  It." 

Supporting  the  present  level  of  enemy 
forces  m  South  Vietnam  is  not  the  only 
problem  posed  by  Imports  into  North  Viet- 
nam. Large  quantities  of  war  materiel  are 
needed  to  support  enemy  forces  in  the  DMZ, 
and  thousands  of  tons  of  antiaircraft  am- 
munition are  needed  to  support  the  air  de- 
fenses In  the  North.  Practically  aU  of  this 
is  Imported. 

All  military  witnesses  stated  that  the  clo- 
sure, neutraltzaUon,  or  isolation  of  the  Port 
of  Haiphong  was  the  single  most  Important 
thing  which  couM  be  done  In  North  Viet- 
nam from  a  military  standpoint.  They  felt 
that  this  measure,  if  accomplished,  would 
have  a  substantial  Impact  on  the  course  of 
the  war  and  the  American  and  allied  casual- 
ties In  the  south.  Not  only  did  they  feel  that 
it  is  necessarv  from  a  military  standpoint, 
but  they  think  that  It  is  entirely  feasible. 
Thev  also  feel  that  closure  of  the  port  would 
have  a  very  substantial  Impact  on  the  flow 
of  goods  and  supplies  into  North  Vietnam. 

Obviously,  the  question  of  closing  or  neu- 
tralizing Haiphong  has  important  policy  and 
political  considerations  over  and  above  the 
pure  milltarv  requirements,  including  the 
reaction,  if  "any,  of  the  U.S.S.R.  or  Red 
China.  This  Is  a  serious  and  legitimate  ques- 
tion, but  it  does  not  justify  the  Secretary  in 
taking  the  position  that  closing  or  neutraliz- 
ing this  vital  port  is  unimportant  from  a 
military  standpoint,  a  position  which  is  en- 
tirely at  odds  with  the  unanimous  Judg- 
ment of  all  of  our  military  experts.  The  sub- 
committee does  not  believe  the  Secretary's 
position  on  this  matter  is  valid. 

VI.   IMPACT  OF  PREVIOUS  BOMBINGS 

Despite  the  restrictions  and  controls  placed 
on  our  air  campaign,  it  has  had  a  substan- 
tial impact  on  North  Vietnam,  particularly 
jn  the  last  several  months.  During  this  latter 
period  otir  aviation  forces  have  been  able  to 
achieve  a  level  of  effort  not  previously  pos- 
sible. The  growing  weight  of  our  efforts  has 
brought  an  extensive  destruction  or  disrup- 
tion of  North  Vietnam's  war-supporting  re- 
sources. 

The  constant  attacks  on  rail  lines,  truck 
routes,  trucks,  railroad  rolling  stock,  and 
ocean  barges  have  eroded  the  country's 
transportation  capabilities.  As  a  result,  the 
air  campaign  held  down  the  Infiltration  of 
men  and  materiel  into  South  Vietnam  and 
significantly  restricted  the  level  of  enemy 
forces  that  can  be  sustained  there.  It  is  im- 
portant to  emphasize  that  a  complete  stop- 
page of  the  infiltration  was  never  antici- 
pated. However,  it  is  clear  that  the  bombing 
campaign  has  reduced  the  level  of  infiltra- 
tion, especially  of  materiel,  well  below  that 
which  would  be  possible  if  the  traffic  had 
been  left  unimpeded.  This  has  served  to  re- 
duce the  enemy's  ability  to  conduct  major 
sustained  operations  in  South  Vietnam  and, 
thus,  has  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  Amer- 
ican casualties. 

Members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  told  us  that 
if  the  air  campaign  in  the  north  had  not 
been  initiated,  the  scope  of  the  ground  war 
In  South  Vietnam  might  have  been  greatly 
expanded.  General  McConnell  said  that 
Hanoi  had  the  potential  manpower  to  build 
the  combined  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnam- 
ese forces  In  South  Vietnam  to  nearly  dou- 
ble what  they  are  today.  He  pointed  out  that 
coping  with  'such  a  buildup  lUid  capability 
would  have  required  a  large  increase  In  our 
own  ground  forces  commitment,  "perhaps 
more  than  800.000  additional  U.S.  troops  at 
a  cost  of  875  billion  over  what  we  have  al- 
ready spent." 

In  addition,  as  Secretary  McNamara  him- 
self testified,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  had 
to  divert  over  500,000  people  to  maintain- 
ing and  repairing  the  lines  of  communlca- 
tloa  such  as  roads,  rail  networks,  etc. — not 
an  Inslgmflcant  number  In  a  country  total- 


ing 18  5  milUon.  What  they  could  have  done 
in  South  Vietnam  with  500.000  men  freed 
from  the  shackles  of  maintiu.ning  lines  of 
communication  In  North  Vietnam  Is  not 
pleasant  to  contemplate. 

Thus,  weighed  against  the  situation  which 
would  have  existed  had  the  air  campaign  not 
been  mounted,  it  Is  clear  that  the  air  effort 
against  North  Vietnam  has  borne  substantial 
fruits  and  has  been  as  effective  as  might  be 
expected  considering  the  restrictions  and  In- 
hibitions placed  on  otir  alrpower  by  civilian 
authorities  In  Washington.  That  greater  re- 
sults have  not  been  achieved  Is  attributable, 
in  our  judgment,  to  these  restrictions  rather 
than  to  any  lack  of  skill  or  ability  of  our 
aviation  forces  or  of  ingenuity,  courage,  and 
dedication  of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  air- 
men. 

We  believe  the  air  campaign  has  been 
crucial  and  vital  in  saving  many  American 
and  allied  lives  In  South  Vietnam.  We  believe 
also  that  the  enemy  has  been  hurt  In  his 
homeland  and,  while  he  is  thus  hurt,  the 
pressure  should  be  increased  and  not  reduced 
to  persuade  him  that  his  continued  support 
of  the  war  in  South  Vieti:iam  is  definitely  not 
In  his  best  Interests.  The  propaganda  cam- 
paign from  Hanoi  designed  to  stop  the  bomb- 
mg  is  strong  evidence  that  the  enemy  is  pay- 
ing a  price  he  does  not  wish  to  pay. 

VII.  PROPOSALS  TO  SUSPEND  OR  RESTRICT  AIR  WAR 

Manv  proposals  have  been  heard  recently 
calling  for  a  curtailment  of  our  air  campaign 
against  North  Vietnam,  including  a  complete 
cessation  of  the  bombing  In  certain  vital 
areas.  It  Is  clear  from  the  record  that  all  of 
these  proposals  have  received  some  discussion 
In  official  circles.  It  Is  less  clear  that  they 
are  dead  at  this  time. 

Each  of  these  proposals  has  the  serious 
fault  that,  it  adopted,  the  Inevitable  result 
would  be  an  Increased  infiltration  of  men  and 
war  goods  into  South  Vietnam  and  increased 
casualties  among  U.S.  and  allied  troops.  The 
Impact  of  a  complete  cessation  of  the  bomb- 
ing Is  clearly  apparent.  As  Admiral  Sharp 
testified:  "It  generally  would  be  a  disaster 
for  the  United  States  "in  my  opinion"  as  "we 
would  immediately  face  a  large  Increase  In 
loss  of  American  troops  In  South  Vietnam," 
and  "in  my  opinion  extend  the  war  indefi- 
nltelv." 

A  territorial  limitation  of  the  bombing 
would  also  be  a  perilous  course  because  It 
would  afford  the  North  Vietnamese  many 
vital  sanctuaries  and  enable  them  to  expand 
the  groimd  war  in  South  Vietnam  with  a 
lesser  penalty  than  Is  now  being  exacted  As 
an  illustration,  General  Wheeler  testified 
that  a  reduction  of  our  bombing  or  Imposi- 
tion of  additional  restrictions  on  our  air 
forces  would  cause  Increased  U.S.  and  allied 
casualties  in  South  Vietnam. 

Those  who  propose  a  temporary  bombing 
lull,  as  evidence  of  our  good  intentions  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  bring  Hanoi  to  the 
conference  table,  overlook  the  hard  facts  of 
Increased  U.S.  casualties  and  past  history. 
The  net  effect  of  such  truces  was  shown 
clearly  by  the  Tet  standdown  in  early  1967. 
We  were  told  that  dvuing  the  4-day  lapse 
In  air  attacks  during  that  period  North  Viet- 
nam pushed  through  a  volimie  of  supplies 
that  would  have  required  at  least  38  days 
to  move  during  periods  of  our  air  activity. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tonnage  figures  re- 
veal that  supplies  flowing  southward  during 
this  4-day  lull  were  at  least  600  percent 
greater  than  the  figures  cited  by  Secretary 
McNamara. 

Conceding  that  these  proposals  are  well 
meamng.  we  feel  that  they  Ignore  the  facts 
of  life.  Hanoi  continues  to  demand  the  uni- 
lateral and  unconditional  suspension  of  the 
bombing  campaign  without  any  offer  of 
reciprocal  reduction  of  military  action  on 
its  part.  It  does  not  even  guarantee  that 
meaningful  talks  would  ensue  if  we  sus- 
pended the  bombing.  It  only  suggests  the 
posslbUlty  of  such  talks. 
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The  subcommittee  l5  firm  In  lis  belief  that 
the  desire  lor  an  early  end  to  the  fighting 
which  we  all  share  must  not  cause  us  to  be 
so  naive  cr  foolish  as  to  throw  away  one  of 
our  principal  military  advantages  for  short- 
ening the  war.  There  is  no  evidence  v.hat- 
ever  that  North  Vietnam  has  lowered  or 
softened  In  any  way  the  demands  contained 
In  the  four-;x)lnt  stand  originally  proclaimed 
by  Premier  Pham  Van  Deng  on  April  8,  1367. 
These  four  points  were  that  the  Unlzed  States 
must  stop  the  bombing  and  other  acts  of 
war  against  North  Vietnam  permanently  and 
unconditionally,  withdraw  all  Iree  world 
troops  from  South  Vietnam,  recognize  the 
National  Liberation  Front  as  the  sole  gen- 
uine representative  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people,  and  let  the  Vietnamese  people  settle 
their  internal  affairs  themselves-  These  lour 
points  were  reaffirmed  as  recently  itd  July  1, 
1967,  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
Party's  official  newspaper,  Nhan  D.in. 
vm.  NECEssrrr  for  coNxiNmNO  .and  m.akino 

AIR    WAR    MORE    ETFBCTIVE 

In  our  hearings  we  found  a  sharp  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  civilian  author- 
ity and  the  top-level  military  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  subcom.mlttee  over  how 
and  when  our  alrpower  should  be  employed 
against  North  Vietnam.  In  th.^.t  difference  we 
believe  ws  also  found  the  roots  of  the  per- 
sistent deterioration  of  public  confidence  in 
our  alrpower.  because  the  plain  facts  as  taey 
unfolded  in  the  testimony  demonstrated 
clearly  that  civilian  authority  consistently 
overruled  the  unanimous  recommendations 
of  military  commanders  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  for  a  systematic,  timely,  and  hard- 
hitting integrated  air  campaign  against  the 
vital  North  Vietnam  targets.  Instead,  and  for 
policy  reasons,  we  have  employed  military 
aviation  In  a  carefully  controlled,  restricted, 
and  graduated  buildup  of  bombing  pressure 
which  discounted  the  professional  Judgment 
of  our  best  military  experts  and  substituted 
civilian  Judgment  In  the  details  of  target 
selection  and  the  timing  of  strllces.  We 
shackled  the  true  potential  of  alrpower  and 
permitted  the  buildup  of  what  has  become 
the  world's  most  formidable  antiaircraft  de- 
fenses. This  approach  had  considerable  sup- 
port from  those  who  hoped  to  accomplish  our 
objectives  with  minimum  force  and  who 
feared  that  a  greater  use  of  alrpower  risked  a 
confrontation  with  the  U.SSR.  and  Com- 
munist China.  It  was  adopted  over  contrary 
recommendations  of  the  military  leaders,  but 
true  to  their  tradition,  they  faithfully  sup- 
ported and  Implemented  the  orders  of  their 
civilian  superiors. 

This  strategy  has  not  brought  the  war  to 
an  end.  It  Is  true  that  we  have  f  1 )  held 
down  the  flow  of  men  and  materiel  infil- 
trated to  the  south;  |2>  raised  the  morale  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people;  and  (3)  re- 
quired North  Vietnam  to  pay  a  price  for 
their  continued  aggression.  Hid  we  not  taken 
the  air  action  in  the  north  and  Injected  large- 
scale  US,  pround  forces  Into  the  battle  in 
the  south,  the  Communists  would  surely  have 
prevailed  and  freedom  would  have  perished 
m  South  Vietnam  We  have  not  lost,  but  we 
have  not  achieved  our  objectives  and  war 
goes  on.  The  price  we  have  exacted  from 
North  Vietnam  for  Its  continued  aggression 
Is  one  that  It  Is  still  willins  to  pay  and 
the  level  of  interdiction  of  the  southward 
flow  of  men  and  materiel  has  permitted 
enough  Infiltration  to  enable  the  enemy  to 
continue  the  fight  In  the  south 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  r)o:nt  a  finger 
or  to  second  guess  those  who  determined  this 
policy.  But.  the  cold  fact  Is  that  this  policy 
has  not  done  the  Job  and  It  has  been  con- 
trary to  the  best  military  Judgment.  What  is 
needed  now  is  the  hard  decision  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary,  take  the  risks  that  have  to 
be  taken,  and  apply  the  force  that  Is  required 
to  see  the  Job  throush 

For  reasons  which  are  apparently  convinc- 
ing   to    him.    although    not    to     us,     the 


Secretary  of  Defense  deprecates  the  Impact 
of  a  continued  and  more  effective  air  cam- 
paign on  Hanoi's  ability  and  will  to  support 
the  aggression  in  the  south.  The  top  military 
leaders  of  this  country  are  confident  that  the 
Port  of  Haiphong  can  be  closed,  the  land 
lines  of  communication  to  China  Interdicted, 
and  Hanoi's  receipt  and  distribution  by  sea 
and  land  routes  of  war-sustaining  materiel 
greatly  reduced  by  Air  Force  and  Navy 
aviation  If  they  are  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  subcommittee  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
we  cannot.  In  good  conscience,  ask  our 
ground  forces  to  continue  their  fight  in 
South  Vietnam  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
press  the  air  war  In  the  north  in  the  most 
effective  way  possible.  This  requires  closing 
the  Port  of  Haiphong.  Isolating  it  from  the 
rest  of  the  country,  striking  all  meaningful 
targets  with  a  military  significance,  and  In- 
creasing the  interdiction  of  the  lines  of  com- 
munication from  Red  China.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  testified  that  he  does  not  believe 
that  such  a  campaign  can  stem  the  flow  of 
supplies  and  goods  sufficiently  to  prevent 
support  of  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong 
combat  activity  In  South  Vietnam  at  Its  pres- 
ent level.  The  Joint  Chiefs  and  other  military 
experts  believe  it  can  accomplish  more — 
much  more.  It  Is  their  Judgment  that  less 
restricted  air  campaign  which  Interdicts  war 
materiel  at  the  point  of  entry  and  the  major 
arteries  of  supply  will  result  in  reduced  sup- 
port for  aggression  in  South  Vietnam  and  at 
the  DMZ.  curtailed  activity  by  enemy  units, 
and  reduced  casualties  for  American  and 
allied  ground  forces. 

As  between  these  diametrically  opposed 
views,  and  In  view  of  the  unsatisfactory 
progress  of  the  war,  logic  and  prudence  re- 
quires that  tlie  decision  be  with  the  unani- 
mous weight  of  professional  military  Judg- 
ment. From  the  record  made  before  us,  this 
appears  to  offer  the  best  and,  very  possibly, 
only  liope  for  a  successful  end  to  the  war  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

IX.    CONCLUDING  STATEMENT 

We  emphasize  again  that  nothing  In  this 
report  Is  meant  to  suggest  the  Indiscriminate 
bombing  of  civilian  or  civilian  population 
centers.  No  witness  favored  this.  Certainly, 
the  subcommittee  does  not  recommend  It. 
It  is  clear  from  the  testimony,  however, 
that  within  tills  limitation,  many  military 
actions  already  discussed  which  have  thus 
far  been  withheld  or  restricted  can  and 
should  be  taken  which  are  calculated  to  have 
a  direct  and  adverse  effect  upon  Hanoi's 
ability  and  willingness  to  continue  to  sup- 
port the  war. 

Nor  do  we  derogate  In  any  manner  the 
principle  of  civilian  control  of  the  military. 
We  recognize  this  as  one  of  the  truly  great 
bulwarks  of  cur  system  of  government.  The 
best  traditions  of  the  military  uphold  this 
principle,  and  It  has  been  scrupulously  ad- 
hered to  both  in  the  conduct  of  this  war  and 
during  these  hearings.  However,  as  the  sub- 
committee said  in  a  report  issued  on  October 
19,  1962,  "If  war  sliould  come,  it  can  be  con- 
ducted successfully  only  by  professionals  In 
that  art  and  If  strategy  or  tactics  come  under 
the  influence  or  direction  of  unskilled  ama- 
teurs, sacrifice  in  blood  Is  inevitable  and 
victory  Is  in  doubt." 

All  must  agree  that  we  are  In  a  major  war. 
More  than  500,000  of  our  fighting  men  are 
engaged  In  deadly  combat.  We  believe  that, 
within  the  broad  policies  and  objectives  laid 
down  by  the  Commander  In  Chief,  unless 
compelling  reasons  to  the  contrary  exist,  this 
requires  that  greater  weight  be  given  to 
recommendations  for  military  actions  which 
our  high  ranking  military  experts,  with  life- 
times of  experience  and  expertise  behind 
them,  believe  to  be  necessary  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

When  the  decision  was  made  to  commit 
American  fighting  forces  to  South  Vietnam, 
certain  risks  became  Inevitable.  They  were 
assumed  at  that  time;   otherwise  we  would 


not  be  in  South  Vietnam  at  all.  Further  and 
needless  risks  should  not  be  incurred  reck- 
lessly, but  within  tills  framework  it  should  be 
oiiT  purpose  to  support  our  fighting  men  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible  and,  within  rea- 
sonable limits,  to  do  that  wiiich  is  necessary 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  as  quickly  and  suc- 
cessfully as  possible.  That  is  the  major  thrust 
of  this  report. 

Every  military  witness  who  testified  empha- 
sized that  the  air  war  has  been  waged  under 
s?vere  handicaps  wiilch  were  contrary  to 
military  principles.  Complex  and  compli- 
cated rules  and  controls,  plus  the  necessity 
to  obtain  approval  In  Wasliington  for  even 
relatively  Insignificant  actions  and  tactics, 
have  been  the  order  of  the  day.  We  note  that 
in  recent  montlis  many  of  these  restrictions 
have  been  eased  but  that  others,  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  air  war,  remain  in  effect. 

It  is  high  time,  we  believe,  to  allow  the 
military  voice  to  be  heard  in  connection  with 
the  tactical  details  of  military  operations. 
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AlC  DUANE  HACKNEY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  to  the  presence 
in  Washington  today  of  an  airman  from 
Michiean  who  was  honored  last  Satur- 
day by  his  country  for  extraordinary 
heroism  in  Vietnam.  This  was  not  the 
first  time  that  he  has  been  recognized  for 
bravery  and  performance  beyond  the  call 
of  duty.  Indeed.  I  have  rea.son  to  believe 
that  this  young  man  is  the  most  dec- 
orated American  to  serve  in  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Ale  Duane  Hackney,  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mi-s.  Glendon  Hackney  of  Flint, 
Mich.,  serves  as  a  paramedic  in  the  Air 
Force.  He  was  sent  to  Vietnam  last  fall 
and  was  assigned  to  duty  aboard  a  rescue 
helicopter.  Such  helicopters  are  a  wel- 
come sight  to  downed  flyers,  but  the  air- 
craft are  unarmed  and  provide  minimal 
protection  for  those  inside.  Rescue  heli- 
copters are  prize  targets  for  enemy  guns. 

On  the  sixth  of  February  this  year,  the 
hehcopter  to  which  Airman  Hackney  was 
assigned  was  sent  to  the  noithern  part  of 
North  Vietnam— to  the  Mu  Gia  Pass — to 
search  for  the  pilot  of  a  jet  fighter  who 
had  just  been  shot  down. 

Despite  the  presence  of  many  enemy 
troops  in  the  jungles  near  the  pass.  Air- 
man Hackney  volunteered  to  be  lowered 
to  the  ground  to  search  for  the  missing 
pilot.  Pressure  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers  forced  the  rescue  team  to  tem- 
poraiily  abandon  its  efforts  and  the 
young  paramedic  from  Flint  was  hoisted 
back  up  to  the  helicopter. 

Later,  a  second  attempt  proved  more 
successful.  The  airman  was  again  low- 
ered to  the  jungle  floor  and  this  time  lo- 
cated the  downed  pilot.  Both  men  were 
quickly  lifted  aboard,  but  before  the  heli- 
copter could  flee  to  safety,  hea'vy  enemy 
weapons  scored  several  direct  hits  and 
started  a  fire  aboard  the  craft. 

Completely  disregarding  his  own 
safety,  Alrm.an  Hackney  slipped  out  of 
his  parachute  and  buckled  It  around  the 
rescued  flyer.  While  searching  for  an- 
other parachute  for  himself,  more  shells 
ripped  Into  the  burning  aircraft.  Airman 
Hackney  had  just  slipped  his  arms 
through  the  harness  of  a  second  para- 
chute when  a  violent  explosion  Inside 
the  helicopter  blew  him  through  the  open 
cargo  door. 

Although  stunned,  Airman  Hackney 


was  able  to  deploy  his  unbuckled  para- 
chute and  make  a  successful  landing.  He 
was  rescued  a  short  time  later  by  a  com- 
panion helicopter. 

Airman  Hackney  has  brought  the 
highest  credit  to  himself  and  the  Air 
Foixe  for  his  courageous  and  imselfish 
action  in  the  face  of  extreme  danger. 
In  a  moment  of  impending  di:^aster,  he 
put  respoiisibility  to  the  rescued  pilot 
above  the  safety  of  his  own  life. 

Last  Saturday,  in  a  ceremony  at  Scott 
Air  Force  Base,  in  Illinois,  he  was  pre- 
sented the  Air  Force  Cross,  the  second 
highest  honor  awarded  by  the  Air  Force. 
For  injuries  he  suffered  during  the  ac- 
tion, he  also  was  presented  with  the 
Purple  Heart. 

Airman  Hackney  is  20  years  old.  the 
youngest  man  ever  to  v.in  the  Air  Force 
Cross  and  only  the  second  enlisted  man 
to  do  so 

As  I  have  aLeady  Indicated,  acts  of 
bravery  are  not  uncommon  to  this  young 
man.  He  has  been  recommended  to  re- 
ceive the  Bronze  Star  and  the  Silver 
Star.  He  has  been  awarded  the  National 
Defense  Service  Medal,  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross,  the  Air  Medal,  the 
Airman's  Medal  for  Heroism,  and  the  Air 
Force  Commendation  Medal. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hackney,  of  Flint,  the 
people  of  Michigan,  and  the  people  of 
the  Nation  have  good  reason  to  be  very 
proud  of  Duane  Hackney.  His  record 
stands  as  an  inspiration  to  all. 


(S.  1601)  to  increase  the  appropriation 
authorization  for  continuing  work  in  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  which  was,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Act  of  July  19,  1966  (80  Stat. 
322),  is  hereby  amended  by  changing  "S60,- 
000.000"  to  "568,000.000". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CAPT.  ROBERT  C.  CRISP, 
U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  on 
S.  653. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  653  >  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Robert 
C.  Crisp,  U.S.  Air  Force  which  was.  on 
page  2,  line  8,  after  "Act."  insert: 

No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services'  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  House 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEED- 
INGS OF  THE  43D  MEETING  OF 
THE  CONVENTION  OF  AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS  OP  THE  DEAF 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  tj  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  547,  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  40. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  40 » 
authorizing  the  printiiig  of  th.e  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  43d  meeting  of 
the  Convention  of  American  Instructors 
of  the  Deaf  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent i-esolution  was  con.sidercd  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  CoN.  Res.  40 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  forty-third  biennial 
meeting  of  the  Convention  of  A:nerican  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf,  held  in  West  Hartford 
and  Hartford.  Connecticut,  June  26-30,  1967, 
be  printed  with  illustrations  as  a  Senate 
document;  and  that  five  thousand  additional 
copies  be  printed  and  bound  for  the  use  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 


INCREASE  OF  APPROPRIATION  FOR 
CONTINUING  WORK  IN  THE  MIS- 
SOURI  RIVER  BASIN 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  on 
S.  1601,  a  bill  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  continuing  work 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House    of    Representatives    to   the   bill 
CXin 1587— Part  19 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoi-um. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleik 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROTECTING     THE     PRIVACY     AND 
RIGHTS  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  519,  S.  1035.  I  do  this  so 
that  the  bill  will  become  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  LECisLAxrvE  Clerk.  A 
bill  <S.  1035)  to  protect  the  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  the  enjoj-ment  of 


their  constitutional  rights  and  to  prevent 
unwarranted  governmental  invasions  of 
their  privacy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  coi:isideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on 
page  2,  line  13,  after  the  vvoi'd  "employ- 
ment," to  ii-iscrt  the  following  additional 
proviso: 

Provided  further.  That  nothing  contained 
In  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit Inquiry  concerning  the  national  origin 
of  any  such  employee  when  such  inquiry  is 
deemed  necessary  or  advisable  to  determine 
suitability  for  assignment  to  activities  or 
undertakings  related  to  the  national  secu- 
rity within  the  United  States  or  to  activities 
or  undertakings  of  any  nature  outside  the 
United  States. 

On  page  3,  line  6,  after  the  word  "or" 
where  it  occurs  the  second  time,  to  strike 
out  the  word  "to";  on  page  4,  after  line 
6,  to  strike  out: 

(e)  To  forbid  or  attempt  to  forbid  any  civil- 
ian employee  of  the  United  States  serving  in 
the  department  or  agency  to  patronize  any 
business  establishment  offering  goods  or  serv- 
ices to  the  general  public. 

On  page  4,  at  the  beginning  of  line  11, 
to  change  the  subsection  from  "ifi"  to 
"(e)";  in  line  23,  after  the  word  "a",  to 
strike  out  "psychiatrist"  and  insert  "phy- 
sician"; In  line  25,  after  the  word  "such", 
to  strike  out  "psychiatrist"  and  insert 
"physician":  on  page  5,  line  7,  after  the 
word  "duties",  to  insert  the  following 
additional  proviso: 

Provided  further,  however.  That  nothing 
contained  In  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  an  officer  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  from  advising  any  civilian 
employee  or  applicant  of  a  specific  charge  of 
sexual  misconduct  made  against  that  person, 
and  affording  him  an  opportunity  to  refute 
the  charge. 

In  line  13,  to  change  the  subsection 

from  "igi"  to  "(f)";  in  line  23.  to  change 
the  subsection  from  "(h)"  to  "igi":  on 
page  6  line  9.  to  change  the  subsection 
from"<i,)"  to  "(h)";  in  line  25,  to  change 
the  subsection  from  "(j)"  to  "iD";  on 
page  7,  line  19.  to  change  the  subsection 
from  "(k)"  to  "(j)";  in  line  22.  to  strike 
out  "'j^"  and  Insert  "(i)";  on  page  8,  at 
the  beginning  of  line  4,  to  change  the 
subsection  from  "il»"  to  "(k'";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  10,  to  change  the  sub- 
section from  "(m)"  to  "(1)";  on  page  9, 
line  18.  after  the  v^'Oi'd  "a",  to  strike  out 
"psychiati'ist"  and  insert  "physician"; 
In  line  21,  after  the  word  "such,"  to 
strike  out  "psychiatrist"  and  insert  "phy- 
sician"; on  page  10,  line  3,  after  the 
word  "duties",  to  insert  the  following 
additional  proviso: 

Provided  further,  however.  That  nothing 
contained  In  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  an  officer  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  from  advising  any  civil- 
ian employee  or  applicant  of  a  specific  charge 
of  sexual  misconduct  made  against  that  per- 
son, and  affording  blm  an  opjjortunlty  to 
refute  the  charge. 

On  page  11,  after  line  4,  to  strike  out: 
Sec  4.  Any  Officer  of  any  executive  depart- 
ment or  any  executive  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government,  or  any  person  acting  or 
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purpxTtlng  to  act  under  lil«  authority,  or 
any  commissioned  officer  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 101  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  or 
any  member  ol  the  Armed  Forces  acting  or 
purporting  to  act  under  his  authority,  who 
willfully  violates  or  willfully  attempts  to  vio- 
late any  of  the  provisions  of  section  1.  2.  or 
3  of  this  Act.  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $300.  or  by  Im- 
prisonment not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  or  by 
both  such  flne  and  imprtsonment. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  16,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "5"  to  "4";  on 
page  12,  line  13,  after  the  word  "viola- 
tion", to  Insert: 

The  Attorney  General  shall  defend  all  offi- 
cers or  f)ersons  sued  under  this  section  who 
acted  pursuant  to  an  order,  regulation,  or 
directive,  or  who.  In  his  opinion,  did  not 
willfully  violate  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

On  page  13.  line  15,  to  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "6"  to  "5":  on  page  17. 
line  21,  after  the  word  "to"  where  it  oc- 
curs the  second  time,  to  strike  out  "sign 
charges  and  specifications  under  section 
830  (article  30)"  and  Insert  "convene 
general  courts  martial  under  section  822 
(article  22";  on  page  18,  line  13,  after  the 
word  "subsection",  to  strikeout  "(J)  "  and 
Insert  "<k)";  on  page  19,  after  line  5, 
to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  an  officer  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  from  requesting  any 
civilian  employee  or  applicant  to  take  a 
^polygraph  test,  or  to  take  a  psychological 
teat,  designed  to  elicit  from  him  information 
concerning  his  personal  relationship  with 
any  person  connected  with  him  by  blood  or 
marriage,  or  concerning  his  religious  beliefs 
or  practices,  or  concerning  his  attitude  or 
conduct  with  respect  to  sexual  matters,  or 
to  provide  a  personal  financial  statement,  if 
the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  the  Director  of  the  National 
Security  Agency  makes  a  personal  finding 
with  regard  to  each  Individual  to  be  so  tested 
or  examined  that  such  test  or  Inform.ation  Is 
required  to  protect  the  national  security. 

After  line  21,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  contained  in  sections  4  axid 
5  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  establishment 
of  department  and  agency  grievance  pro- 
cedures to  enforce  this  Act.  but  the  existence 
of  such  procedures  shall  not  preclude  any 
applicant  or  employee  from  pursuing  the 
remedies  established  by  this  Act  or  any  other 
remedies  provided  by  law:  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  if  under  the  procedures  est.ib- 
Ushed.  the  employee  or  applicant  has 
obtained  complete  protection  against  threat- 
ened violations  or  complete  redress  for  viola- 
tions, such  action  may  be  pleaded  in  bar 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  or  In 
proceedings  before  the  Board  on  Employee 
PUghts:  Proiided  further,  however.  That  If 
an  employee  elects  to  seek  a  remedy  under 
either  section  4  or  section  5.  he  waives  his 
right  to  proceed  by  an  Independent  action 
under  the  remaining  section. 

And  on  page  20.  line  13.  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "8"  to  "9",  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.   1035 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative R  of  the  United  States  of 
Xmertra  in.  Congress  assembled. 

SzxmoN  1  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
officer  of  any  executive  department  or  any 
executive  agency  of  the  Unlte<l  States  Gov- 
ernment, or  for  any  person  acting  or  pur- 


porting to  act  under  his  authority,  to  do  any 
of  the  following  things: 

(a)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee 
of  the  United  States  serving  in  the  depart- 
ment or  agency,  or  any  person  seeking  em- 
ployment In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government,  to  disclose  his 
race,  religion,  or  national  origin,  or  the  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin  of  any  of  his  fore- 
bears: Provided,  however,  That  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  inquiry  concerning  the  citizen- 
ship of  any  such  employee  or  person  if  his 
citizenship  Is  a  statutory  condition  of  his 
obtaining  or  retaining  his  employment: 
Provided  further.  That  nothing  contained  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
inquiry  concerning  the  national  origin  of  any 
such  employee  when  such  inquiry  Is  deemed 
necessary  or  advisable  to  determine  suit- 
ability for  assignment  to  activities  or  under- 
takings related  to  the  national  security  with- 
in the  United  States  or  to  activities  or  under- 
takings of  any  nature  outside  the  United 
States. 

(b)  To  state  or  Intimate,  or  to  attempt 
to  state  or  intimate,  to  any  civilian  employee 
of  the  United  States  serving  In  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  that  any  notice  will  be  taken 
of  his  attendance  or  lack  of  attendance  at 
any  assemblage,  discussion,  or  lecture  held 
or  called  by  any  officer  of  the  e.xccutive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government,  or 
by  any  person  acting  or  purporting  to  act 
under  his  authority,  or  by  any  outside  parties 
or  organizations  to  advise.  Instruct,  or  in- 
doctrinate any  civilian  employee  of  the 
United  States  serving  In  the  department  or 
agency  In  respect  to  any  matter  or  subject 
other  than  the  performance  of  official  duties 
to  which  he  Is  or  may  be  assigned  In  the 
department  or  agency,  or  to  the  development 
of  skills,  knowledge,  or  abilities  which  qualify 
him  for  the  performance  of  such  duties: 
Provided,  however,  That  nothing  contained 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit taking  notice  of  the  participation  of  a 
civilian  employee  In  the  activities  of  any 
professional  group  or  association. 

(cl  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  in  the  department 
or  agency  to  p.irUclpate  In  any  way  In  any 
activities  or  undertakings  unless  such  ac- 
tivities or  undertakings  are  related  to  the  per- 
formance  of  official  duties  to  which  he  is  or 
may  be  assigned  In  the  department  or 
agency,  or  to  the  development  of  skills, 
knowledge,  or  abilities  which  qualify  him  for 
the  performance  of  such  duties. 

( d )  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee 
of  the  United  States  serving  In  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  make  any  report  concern- 
ing any  of  his  activities  or  undertakings  un- 
less such  activities  or  undertakings  are 
related  to  the  performance  of  official  duties 
to  which  he  is  or  may  be  assigned  In  the  de- 
partment or  agency,  or  to  the  development 
of  skills,  knowledge,  or  abilities  which 
qualify  him  for  the  performance  of  such 
duties,  or  unless  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  civilian  employee  is  engaged  In  out- 
side activities  or  employment  In  conflict  with 
his  official  duties. 

(e)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  In  the  department 
or  agency,  or  any  person  applying  for  employ- 
ment as  a  civilian  employee  in  liie  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government,  to 
submit  to  any  interrogation  or  examination 
or  to  take  any  psychological  test  which  Is 
designed  to  elicit  from  him  Information 
concerning  his  personal  relationship  with  any 
person  connected  with  him  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage, or  concerning  his  religious  beliefs  or 
practices,  or  concerning  his  attitude  or  con- 
duct with  respect  to  sexual  matters:  Pro- 
vided,  however.  That  nothing  contained  In 


this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent a  physician  from  eliciting  such  informa- 
tion or  authorizing  such  tests  in  the  diag- 
nosis or  treatment  of  any  civilian  employee 
or  applicant  where  such  physician  deems 
such  information  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
determine  whether  or  not  such  individual  la 
suffering  from  mental  illness:  Provided  fur- 
ther, however.  That  this  determination  shall 
be  made  in  individual  cises  and  not  pursu- 
ant to  general  practice  or  regulation  govern- 
ing the  examination  of  employees  or  ap- 
plicants according  to  grade,  agency,  or  duties: 
Provided  further,  however,  That  nothing 
contained  In  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  an  officer  of  the  depart- 
ment or  .agency  from  advising  any  civilian 
employee  or  applicant  of  a  specific  charge  of 
sexual  misconduct  made  against  that  per- 
son, and  affording  him  an  op:x)rtunlty  to 
refute  the  charge. 

(f)  To  require  or  request,  or  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  In  the  department 
or  agency,  or  any  person  applying  for  employ- 
ment as  a  civilian  employee  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government,  to 
take  any  polygraph  test  designed  to  elicit 
from  him  information  concerning  his  person- 
al relationship  with  any  person  connected 
with  him  bv  blood  or  marriage,  or  concern- 
ing his  religious  beliefs  or  practices,  or  con- 
cernint:  his  attitude  or  conduct  with  respect 
to  sexual  matters. 

(g)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee 
of  the  United  States  serving  In  the  depart- 
ment  or  agency  to  support  by  personal  en- 
deavor or  contribution  of  money  or  any  other 
thing  of  value  the  nomination  or  the  elec- 
tion of  any  person  or  group  of  persons  to 
public  office  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State,  district.  Common- 
wealth, territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  attend  any  meeting  held  to  pro- 
mote or  support  the  activities  or  undertak- 
ings of  any  political  party  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State,  district.  Common- 
wealth, territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

(h)  To  coerce  or  attempt  to  coerce  any 
civilian  employee  of  the  United  States  serv- 
ing in  the  department  or  agency  to  Invest 
his  earnings  In  bonds  or  other  obligations  or 
securities  l-ssued  by  the  United  States  or  any 
of  Its  departments  or  agencies,  or  to  make 
donations  to  any  Institution  or  cause  of  any 
kind:  Provided,  however.  That  nothing  con- 
talneid  in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  any  officer  of  any  executive  de- 
partment or  any  executive  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government,  or  any  person 
acting  or  purporting  to  act  under  his  author- 
ity, from  calling  meetings  and  taking  any 
action  appropriate  to  afford  any  civilian  em- 
ployee of  the  Unl'ed  States  the  opportunity 
voluntarily  to  Invest  his  earnings  in  bonds 
or  other  obligations  or  securities  Issued  by 
the  United  States  or  any  of  its  departments 
or  agencies,  or  voluntarily  to  make  donations 
*o  any  Institution  or  cause. 

(1)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee 
of  the  United  States  serving  In  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  disclose  any  Items  of  his 
property.  Income,  or  other  assets,  source  of 
Income,  or  liabilities,  or  his  personal  or  do- 
mestic expenditures  or  those  of  any  member 
of  his  family  or  household:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
any  civilian  employee  who  has  authority  to 
make  any  final  determination  with  respect 
to  the  tax  or  other  liability  of  any  person, 
corporation,  or  other  legal  entity  to  the 
United  States,  or  claims  which  require  ex- 
penditure of  moneys  of  the  United  States: 
Provided  further,  however,  That  nothing 
contained  In  this  subsection  shall  prohibit 
the  Department  of  the  Treastu-y  or  any  other 
executive  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States    Government    from    reqtilrlng    any 
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civilian  employee  of  the  United  States  to 
make  such  reports  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  the  determination  of  his 
liability  for  taxes,  tariffs,  custom  duties,  or 
other  obligations  imposed  by  law. 

(J)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
U3  require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee 
of  the  United  States  embraced  within  the 
terms  of  the  proviso  In  subsection  (li  to 
disclose  any  Items  of  his  property.  Income, 
or  other  assets,  source  of  Income,  or  liabilities, 
or  his  personal  or  domestic  expenditures  or 
those  of  any  member  of  his  family  or  house- 
hold other  than  specific  items  tending  to 
indicate  a  conflict  of  interest  In  respect  to 
the  performance  of  any  of  the  official  duties 
to  which  he  IB  or  may  be  assigned. 

I  k  I  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  clvUlan  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  In  the  department 
or  agency,  who  Is  tinder  investigation  for 
misconduct,  to  submit  to  interrogation  which 
could  lead  to  disciplinary  action  without  the 
presence  of  counsel  or  other  person  of  his 
choice.  If  he  so  requests. 

(1)  To  discharge,  discipline,  demote,  deny 
promotion  to,  relocate,  reassign,  or  otherwise 
discriminate  in  regard  to  any  term  or  condi- 
tion of  employment  of,  any  civilian  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  serving  in  the 
department  or  agency,  or  to  threaten  to  com- 
mit any  of  such  acts,  by  reason  of  the  re- 
fusal or  failure  of  such  employee  to  submit 
to  or  comply  with  any  requirement,  request, 
or  action  made  unlawful  by  this  Act,  or  by 
reason  of  the  exercise  by  such  civilian  em- 
ployee of  any  right  granted  or  secured  by 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlau-ful  for  any  officer 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, or  for  any  person  acting  or  purporting 
to  act  under  his  authority,  to  do  any  of  the 
following  things: 

(a)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  executive  depart- 
ment or  any  executive  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government,  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee serving  In  such  department  or  agency, 
to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  1 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  person  seeking 
to  establish  civil  service  status  or  eligibility 
for  employment  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  United  States  Government,  or  any  per- 
son applying  for  employment  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, or  any  civilian  employee  of  the  United 
States  serving  In  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government,  to  submit 
to  any  interrogation  or  examination  or  to 
take  any  psychological  test  which  is  designed 
to  elicit  from  him  information  concerning 
his  personal  relationship  with  any  person 
connected  with  him  by  blood  or  marriage. 
or  concerning  his  religious  beliefs  or  prac- 
tices, or  concerning  his  attitude  or  conduct 
with  respect  to  sexual  matters:  Provided, 
however.  That  nothing  contained  In  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a 
physician  from  eliciting  such  Information 
or  authorizing  such  tests  In  the  diagnosis 
or  treatment  of  any  clvUian  employee  or 
applicant  where  such  physician  deems  such 
Information  necessary  to  enable  him  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  such  Individual  is 
suffering  from  mental  Illness:  Provided  fur- 
ther, however,  That  this  determination  shall 
be  made  In  Individual  cases  and  not  pur- 
suant to  general  practice  or  regulation  gov- 
erning the  examination  of  employees  or  ap- 
plicants according  to  grade,  agency,  or 
duties:  Provided  further,  however.  That 
nothing  contained  In  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  an  officer  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  from  advising  any 
civilian  employee  or  applicant  of  a  specific 
charge  of  sexual  misconduct  made  against 
that  person,  and  affording  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  refute  the  charge. 

(c)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 


to  require  or  request,  any  person  seeking  to 
establish  civil  service  status  or  eligibility  for 
employment  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government,  or  any  person 
applying  for  employment  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government,  or 
any  clvUlan  employee  of  the  United  States 
serving  In  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government,  to  take  any  poly- 
graph test  designed  to  elicit  from  him  in- 
formation concerning  his  personal  relation- 
ship with  any  person  connected  with  him 
by  blood  or  marriage,  or  concerning  his  re- 
ligious beliefs  or  practices,  or  concerning 
his  attitude  or  conduct  with  respect  to  sexual 
matters. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  com- 
missioned officer,  as  defined  in  section  101 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  acting  or  purporting 
to  act  under  his  authority,  to  require  or 
request,  or  to  attempt  to  require  or  request, 
any  civilian  employee  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government 
under  his  authority  or  subject  to  his  super- 
vision to  perform  any  of  the  acts  or  submit 
to  any  of  the  requirements  made  unlawful 
by  section  1  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  any  officer  of  any  execu- 
tive department  or  any  executive  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  or  any  per- 
son acting  or  purporting  to  act  under  his 
authority,  or  any  commissioned  officer  as  de- 
fined in  section  101  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  or  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
acting  or  purporting  to  act  under  his  author- 
ity violates  or  threatens  to  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  section  1,  2.  or  3  of  this  Act.  any 
civiUan  employee  of  the  United  States  serv- 
ing in  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government,  or  any  person  ap- 
plying for  employment  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government,  or 
anv  person  seeking  to  establish  civil  service 
sta'tus  or  eligibility  for  employment  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government,  affected  or  aggrieved  by  the 
violation,  or  threatened  violation,  may 
bring  a  civil  action  In  his  own  behalf 
or  In  behalf  of  himself  and  others  similarly 
situated,  against  the  offending  officer  or 
person  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  In  which  the  violation 
occurs  or  is  threatened,  or  the  district  in 
which  the  offending  officer  or  person  is  found, 
or  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  prevent  the 
threatened  violation  or  to  obtain  redress 
against  the  consequences  of  the  violation. 
Tlie  Attorney  General  shall  defend  all  officers 
or  persons  sued  under  this  section  who  acted 
pursuant  to  an  order,  regulation,  or  direc- 
tive, or  who.  In  his  opinion,  did  not  willfully 
violate  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such 
United  States  district  court,  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  try  and  determine  such  civil  ac- 
tion irrespective  of  the  actuality  or  amount 
of  pecuniary  Injury  done  or  threatened,  and 
without  regard  to  whether  the  aggrieved 
party  shall  have  exhausted  any  administra- 
tive remedies  that  may  be  provided  by  law. 
and  to  issue  such  restraining  order,  inter- 
locutory injunction,  permanent  injunction, 
or  mandatory  injunction,  or  enter  such  other 
Judgment  or  decree  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  prevent  the  threatened  viola- 
tion, or  to  afford  the  plaintiff  and  others 
similarly  situated  complete  relief  against  the 
consequences  of  the  violation.  With  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  any  person  affected  or  ag- 
grieved by  a  violation  or  threatened  viola- 
tion of  section  1,  2,  or  3  of  this  Act,  any  em- 
ployee organization  may  bring  such  action 
on  behalf  of  such  person,  or  may  intervene 
in  such  action.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, employee  organizations  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Include  any  brotherhood.  councU. 
federation,  organization,  union,  or  profes- 
sional association  made  up  In  whole  or  in 
part  of  civilian  employees  of  the  United 
States  and  which  has  as  one  of  its  purposes 


dealing  with  departments,  agencies,  commis- 
sions, and  independent  agencies  of  the 
United  States  concerning  the  condition  and 
terms  of  employment  of  such  employees 

Sec.  5.  (a|  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Board  on  Employees'  Rights  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  •Board").  The  Board  shall 
be  composed  of  three  members,  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  member  as  chairman.  No  more 
than  two  members  of  the  Board  may  be  of 
the  same  political  party.  No  member  of  the 
Board  shall  be  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

(b)  Tlie  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  five  years,  except  that  ( 1  ( 
of  those  members  first  appointed,  one  shall 
serve  for  five  years,  one  for  three  years,  and 
one  for  one  year,  respectively,  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  (2)  any  mem- 
ber appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(C)  Members  of  the  Board  siiall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  of  $75  a  day  for  each 
day  spent  In  the  work  of  the  Board,  and 
shall  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses  when 
away  from  their  usual  places  of  residence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  Two  members  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  of  business. 

(e)  The  Board  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  officers,  attorneys,  and 
employees,  and  make  such  expenditures,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions, 

(f)  The  Board  shall  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  have  the  authority 
and  duty  to  receive  and  investigate  written 
complaints  from  or  on  behalf  of  any  per- 
son claiming  to  be  affected  or  aggrieved  by 
any  violation  or  threatened  violation  of  this 
Act  and  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  each  such 
complaint.  Within  ten  days  after  the  receipt 
of  any  such  complaint,  the  Board  shall  fur- 
nish notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  nature  of 
the  hearing  thereon  to  all  Interested  parties. 
The  Board  shall  render  Its  final  decision 
with  respect  to  any  complaint  within  thirty 
days  after  the  conclusion  of  its  hearing 
thereon. 

(h)  Officers  or  representatives  of  any  Fed- 
eral employee  organization  In  any  degree 
concerned  with  employment  of  the  category 
In  which  any  alleged  violation  of  this  Act 
occurred  dr  is  threatened  shall  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  each  hearing 
conducted  under  this  section,  through  sub- 
mission of  written  data,  views,  or  arguments, 
and  In  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  with 
opportunity  for  oral  presentation.  Govern- 
ment employees  called  upon  by  any  party  or 
by  any  Federal  employee  organization  to  par- 
ticipate m  any  phase  of  any  administrative 
or  judicial  proceeding  under  this  section 
shall  be  free  to  do  so  without  Incurring 
travel  cost  or  suffering  loss  In  leave  or  pay; 
and  all  such  employees  shall  be  free  from 
restraint,  coercion.  Interference.  Intimida- 
tion, or  reprisal  in  or  because  of  their  par- 
ticipation. Any  periods  of  time  spent  by  Gov- 
ernment employees  during  such  participation 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  Federal 
employment  for  all  purposes. 

( 1 1  Insofar  as  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  provisions  of  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  furnishing  of  notice  and  man- 
ner of  conducting  agency  hearings,  shall  be 
applicable  to  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Board  under  this  section. 

(j>  If  the  Board  shall  determine  after 
hearing  that  a  violation  of  this  Act  has  not 
occurred  or  Is  not  threatened,  the  Board 
shall  state  its  determination  and  notify  all 
Interested    parties    of    such    determination. 
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Each  such  determination  shall  constitute  a 
final  decision  of  the  Board  for  purpoees  of 
Judicial  review. 

(ki  If  the  Board  shall  determine  that  any 
violation  of  this  Act  has  been  committed  or 
threatened  by  any  civilian  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States,  the  Board  shall  im- 
mediately 1 1 1  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
on  such  officer  or  employee  an  order  requir- 
ing such  officer  or  employee  to  cease  and 
desist  from  the  unlawful  act  or  practice 
which  constitutes  a  violation,  i2i  encieavor 
to  eliminate  any  such  unlawful  act  or  prac- 
tice by  Informal  methods  of  conference,  con- 
ciliation, and  persuasion;  and   (3i    may — 

(Aid  I  in  tr.e  case  of  the  first  oiren.'=;e  by 
any  civilian  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  other  than  any  officer  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  tl'.e  advice  and 
''  consent  of  the  Senate,  Issue  an  official  reprl- 
miind  against  such  officer  or  employee  or 
order  the  suspeiision  without  pay  of  such 
officer  or  employee  from  the  position  or  office 
held  by  him  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  day^.  and  dli  In  the  case  of  a  second 
or  subsequent  cffeuse  by  any  such  officer  or 
employee,  order  the  suspension  without  pay 
of  such  officer  or  employee  from  the  position 
or  office  held  by  him  for  a  period  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed thirty  days  or  order  the  removal  of  such 
officer  or  employee  from  such  position  or 
office;  and 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  offense  by  any 
officer  appjLnted  by  the  President  by,  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
transmit  a  report  concerning  such  violation 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

(1)  If  the  Board  shall  determine  that  any 
violation  of  this  Act  has  been  committed  or 
threatened  by  any  officer  of  any  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  any  person 
purporting  to  act  under  authority  conferred 
by  such  officer,  the  Board  shall  (  1 1  submit 
a  rep>ort  thereon  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned,  (2)  endeavor  to  elimi- 
nate any  unlawful  act  or  practice  which 
constitutes  such  a  violation  by  Informal 
methods  of  conference,  conciliation,  and 
persuasion,  and  (3)  refer  its  determination 
and  the  record  in  the  case  to  any  person 
authorized  to  convene  general  courts  martial 
under  section  822  (article  22)  of  title  10 
United  States  Code.  Thereupon  such  person 
shall  take  Immediate  steps  to  dispose  of  the 
matter  under  chapter  47  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code  (Uniform  (2ode  of  Military 
Justice) . 

(m)   Any    party    aggrieved    by    any    final 
determination   or   order   of   the   Board   may 
Institute,  In  the  district  cotirt  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Judicial  district  wherein  the 
violation  or  threatened  violation  of  this  Act 
occurred,   or   in    the   United    States   District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  civil 
action  for  the  review  of  such  determination 
or  order.  In  any  such  action,  the  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  ( 1)  affirm,  modify,  or  set 
aside  any  determination  or  order  made   by 
the    Board   which    13    under   review,   or    (2) 
require  the  Board  to  make  any  determination 
or    order   which    It    Is    authorized   to   make 
under  subsection  (k),  but  which  It  has  re- 
fused to  make.  The  reviewing  court  shall  set 
aside  any  finding,  conclusion,  determination, 
or  order  of  the  Board  as  to  which  complaint 
Is  made  which  Is  unsupported  by  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
(n)   The    Board    shall    submit,    not    later 
than  March  31  of  each  year,  to  the  Senate 
and  House   of  Representatives,  respectively, 
a  report  on  Its  activities  under  this  section 
durln:;  the  immediately  preceding  calendar 
year,  including  a  statement  concerning  the 
nature  of   all   complaints   filed   with    it.   Its 
determinations    and    orders    resulting    from 
hearings  thereon,  and  the  names  of  all  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  whom  any  penalties  have  been  Im- 
posed under  this  section. 

(o)   There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 


ated sums  necessary,  not  In  excess  of  $100,000, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  an  officer  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  from  requesting  any 
civilian  employee  or  applicant  to  take  a  poly- 
graph test,  or  to  take  a  psychological  test, 
designed  to  elicit  from  him  Information  con- 
cerning his  personal  relationship  with  any 
person  connected  with  him  by.  blood  or  mar- 
riage, or  concerning  his  religious  beliefs  or 
practices,  or  concerning  his  attitudes  or  con- 
duct with  respect  to  sexual  matters,  or  to 
provide  a  personal  financial  statement,  if  the 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
or  the  Director  of  the  National  Security  Agen- 
cy makes  a  personal  finding  with  regard  to 
each  Individual  to  be  so  tested  or  examined 
that  such  test  or  Information  Is  required  to 
protect  the  national  security. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  contained  in  sections  4  and 
5  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  establish- 
ment of  department  and  agency  grievance 
procedures  to  enforce  this  Act,  but  the  ex- 
istence of  such  procedures  shall  not  pre- 
clude any  applicant  or  employee  from  pur- 
suing the  remedies  established  by  this  Act 
or  any  other  remedies  provided  by  law:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  If  tinder  the  procedures 
established,  the  employee  or  applicant  has 
obtained  complete  protection  against  threat- 
ened violations  or  complete  redress  for 
violations,  such  action  may  be  pleaded  In  bar 
In  the  United  States  district  court  or  In  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Board  on  Employee 
Rights:  Provided  further,  however.  That  If  an 
employee  elects  to  seek  a  remedy  under  either 
section  4  or  sectlot^  5,  he  waives  his  right  to 
proceed  by  an  Independent  action  under  the 
remaining  section. 

Sec.  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  any  provision  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  persons  or  circumstances  other 
than  those  as  to  which  It  Is  held  Invalid,  shall 
not  be  affected. 


ADJOURNIMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  10  mdnut€s  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
September  13,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  12  (legislative  day  of 
September  1 1 1 .  1967: 

UNrrEt)  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  22d  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations: 

Arthur  J  Goldberg,  of  Illinois. 

William  B.  Buffum.  of  Maryland. 

L.  H.  FocNT.MN,  U.S.  Representative  from 
the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

William  S.  Broomfield.  U.S.  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Adrian  S.  Fisher,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  22d  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

I.  W.  Abel,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  S.  Benjamin,  of  New  Tork. 


Hector  P.  Garcia,  of   Texas. 
Mrs.  Patricia  Roberts  Harris,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Herbert  R.  O'Conor.  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Postmasters 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters; 

ALABAMA 

Emory  S.  McNlder.  Cofieevllle,  Ala.,  in  place 
of  E.  R.  Scruggs,  retired. 

ARIZONA 

Curtis  L.  Steveson,  Kearny,  Ariz.,  In  place 
of  V.  V.  Kenemore,  resigned. 

ARKANSAS 

Bunyan  W  Matthews.  Jr.,  Magnolia,  Ark.. 
IR  place  of  G.  G.  Martel.  retired. 

George  E.  Fryer.  Russellvllle,  Ark.,  In  place 
of  M.  B.  Craig,  retired. 

James  F.  Cannon.  Saratoga,  Ark.,  In  place 
of  M.  A,  Holland,  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Bernlce  M  Wlllson.  Richvale,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  L.  E.  Connor,  resigned. 

CONNECnCtJT 

Edward  T.  Moore.  Georgetown,  Conn.,  in 
place  of  J.  W.  Johnion,  retired. 

FLORIDA 

Wendell  W.  Hunt,  Palmetto.  Pla.,  In  place 
of  E.  M.  Cox.  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

John  C.  Ungle,  Alto  Pass,  111.,  In  place  of 
J.  W.  Arnold.  Jr.,  deceased. 

William  L.  Tomllnson,  Carthage,  111.,  In 
place  of  A.  L.  Immel,  retired. 

Robert  F.  Willms.  Lake  Forest,  111.,  In  place 
of  L.  M.  Moore,  retired. 

Joseph  J.  Short.  Paxton,  111.,  in  place  of 
R.  H   Burklund.  deceased. 

Mary  Lee  C.  Crnkovlch,  Saint  David,  HI., 
in  place  of  James  Hlgglns,  retired. 

Adele  D.  Nelson,  Watson,  111.,  In  place  of 
M.  R.  Lamkin,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Margaret  E.  Knoy,  Freedom,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  P.  A.  Gallmore,  retired. 

Llbero  A.  Baldonl,  Mlshawaka,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  J.  M.  Bowen.  deceased. 

Robert  L.  Kreutzer.  Peru,  Ind.,  In  place  of 
L.  H.  Berger.  retired. 

IOWA  . 

Edward  P.  Farrell.  Algona,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
W.  W.  Sullivan,  deceased. 

Walter  C.  Anawalt.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  E.  R.  Petro,  deceased. 

Rov  B.  Martin.  Jr.,  Clear  Lake,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  M.  D.  Carroll,  retired. 

Bernard  J.  Mullaley.  Marlon,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  J.  H.  Pazour.  retired. 

Edmund  J.  Langenberg.  Tiffin,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  J.  M.  Baldwin,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Ward  L.  Harold,  Beloit.  Kans.,  In  place  of 
Dalton  Muck,  transferred. 

Jim  L.  Palmer,  Haysvllle,  Kans.,  In  place  of 
P.  D.  Beard,  resigned. 

Gerald  L.  Carpenter,  Neodesha,  Kans.,  In 
place  of  C.  A.  Lockard,  retired. 


KENTUCKY 

Harry  H.  Boaz.  Mayfield,  Ky.,  In  place  of 
A.  R.  Anderson,  retired. 

LOTIISLANA 

Bessie  R.  Brvunble,  Bethany,  La,,  in  place 
of  H.  G.  Hines.  Sr..  retired. 

Edward  O.  Douglas.  De  Quincy,  La.,  In 
place  of  L.  J.  Cryer,  retired, 

MAINE 

Robert  A.  Wlnslow,  East  Boothbay,  Maine, 
In  place  of  C.  R.  Barlow,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Norman  W.  Daunals,  Granltevllle,  Mass.,  in 
place  of  H.  A.  Harrington,  retired. 
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Edward  M.  Bassett.  Jr.,  Leominster,  Mass., 
In  place  of  J.  E.  Connor,  retired. 

Raymond  L.  Stauff.  Scituate,  Mass.,  In 
place  of  E.  M.  Dufley.  retired. 

Kenneth  H.  Doulette.  South  Eastern,  Mass., 
In  place  of  B.  K.  Fuller,  deceased. 

MICHIGAN 

Ella  M.  Carley.  Cooks,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
P.  V.  Thelander.  deceased. 

Uoyd  A.  Newland.  Tekonsha,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  K.  L.  Patton,  transferred. 

MINNESOTA 

Albln  L.  Zmda.  Appleton,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  H.  D.  Little,  retired. 

John  C.  Webster,  Beltrami,  Minn.,  In  place 
of  P.  B.  Boyer,  deceased. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Joseph  E.  Martin,  Bentonia,  Miss.,  In  place 
of  M.  A.  FerrlES,  removed. 

Samantha  M.  Denton.  Crowder,  Miss.,  In 
place  of  M.  A.  Grozlnger,  resigned. 

MISSOURI 

Kenneth  P.  Grace.  Albany,  Mo.,  in  place  of 

B.  F.  Degginger.  retired. 
Lloyd  J   McGeorge,  Bismarck,  Mo„  In  place 

of  F.  W.  Goeltz.  retired. 
Buford  A.  Patten.  Miller,  Mo.,  in  place  of 

C.  M.  Temple,  retired. 
Charles  R.  Sands.  Jr..  RoUa.  Mo.,  In  place 

of  J.  F.  KUpaflck,  retired. 

MONTANA 

James  A.  McAndrew,  Bigfork,  Mont.,  in 
place  of  F.  B.  Burchard.  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Robert  L.  Johnson.  Saint  Edward,  Nebr.,  in 
place  of  Carl  Wells,  retired. 

Carson  C.  Williams.  Stamford,  Nebr.,  in 
place  of  A.  M.  Martin,  retired. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

Michael  B.  Marchettl,  Enfield,  N.H.,  In  place 
of  L.  N.  Plummer,  retired. 

Rudolph  E.  Curry.  Hampstead.  N.H ,  in 
place  of  L  C.  Darling,  deceased, 

NEW    JERSEY 

Ernest  M.  Muska.  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.,  in 
place  of  H.  F.  Koons.  retired. 

NEW   YORK 

Harris  A.  Kellogg,  Altmar.  N.Y..  in  place  of 
E.  A.  Ecker.  retired. 

Edward  B.  Zunner.  Appleton.  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  F.  C.  Wyman.  retired. 

John  L.  Martin.  Friendship,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  P.  E.  Miller,  retired. 

John  F.  Brzozow.skl.  North  Tonawanda, 
N.Y.,  in  place  of  H.  E.  Bjlller.  deceased. 

William  J.  Newham.  Sr  .  Patchogue.  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  G.  H.  Whitlock.  retired. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

James  R.  Breedlove.  Lake  Toxaway,  N.C.,  in 
place  of  C.  I.  Lee.  retired. 

George  H.  Wall.  Rolesville,  N.C.,  in  place  of 
L.  W.  Jones,  retired. 

OHIO 

David  W.  Barnes.  Homervllle,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  W.  E.  Hastings,  transferred. 

Nello  F.  Bianchl.  Put-In-Bay,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  N.H.  Ladd.  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

LaWanda  M  Smith,  Milburn,  Okla.,  In 
place  Of  V,  P.  Waddlll,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANL^ 

Eleanor  M.  Lynch,  Little  Meadows,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  C.  W.  Lynch,  retired 

Robert  N.  Wa«ner.  Sagamore,  Pa..  In  place 
of  M.  L.  Kovalchick.  retired. 

Charles  S.  Romanoskl.  Souderton.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  W.  K.  Wildonger.  retired. 

PUERTO  RICO 

Mario  Arroyo-Lopez.  Toa  Baja.  P.R.,  In 
place  of  G.  S.  Herran,  retired. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Milo  L.  Godfrey,  Woonsocket.  S.  E>ak.,  in 
place  of  B.  F   Moran.  retired. 


TENNESSEE 

Odell  J.  Trotter,  Brighton.  Tenn.,  in  place 
of  J.  W.  Slmoiiton.  retired. 

Mary  Nell  S.  Harris.  Prospect,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  J.  W.  Jones,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Buna  M.  Taylor,  Harleton,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
J.  H.  Pope,  retired. 

Lula  M.  Swim.  Roaring  Springs,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  H.  L.  Smith,  retired. 

VERMONT 

Bertha  M.  Grallcourt.  Marlboro,  Vt.,  in 
place  of  Winchester  Warnock,  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

John  W.  V.'ood,  Jr.,  Pearisburg,  Va„  In  place 
of  H.  C.  Davis,  resigned. 

George  E.  Kidd,  Williamsburg.  Va.,  In  place 
of  H.  B.  Rldenour.  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

LawTence  T.  Baker,  Airway  Heights,  Wash., 
In  place  of  M.  E.  Mitchell,  retired. 

Gunnar  R.  Johnson.  Chelan,  Wash.,  In 
place  of  J.  A.  Croy,  retired. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charles  C.  Tickle,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  In  place 
of  W.  S.  Penn,  Jr.,  deceased. 

Patricia  W.  Noel.  Pratt,  W,  Va.,  In  place  of 
H.M.  Oliver,  re tu-ed. 

WISCONSIN 

Norman  E.  Anderson,  Hudson,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  J.J.Hanley  retired. 

Wallace  J.  Regan,  Kohler,  Wis.,  In  place  of 
C.  L.  Sutter,  retired. 

Chris  E.  Youssi,  Muskego.  Wis..  In  place  of 
A.  F.  Czarneckl,  retired. 

In  THE  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade    of    captain,    subject    to    qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Paul  A.Aadnesen  James  P.  Asher 

Michael  C.  Abajlan        Louis  C.  Atiles.  Jr. 
Charles  K.  Abies  Hugh  S.  Atkins 

David  P.  Abrams  Robert  E.  Atwood.  Sr. 

Roger  L.  Ackerman        David  D.  Auld 
Louis  Acosta  Frederick  S.  Avery  III 

Robert  L   Adams  John  P.  Aymond,  Jr. 

Robert  L.  Ad.mis  Albert  G.  Ayre 

John  F.  Adiuolfl  Thomas  C.  Bache.  Jr. 

John  H.  Admire  Robert  A    Bacr  *■ 

Bruce  M.  Albert  Richard  A  Bagby 

Charles  T.  Allen  III      David  L,  Bagley 
David  P.  Allen  J  Jhn  W.  Bailey 

James  P.  Allen.  Jr.        Leslie  W.  Bailey.  Jr. 
Kenneth  E.  Allen  Robert  G  Bailey 

Larry  W.  Allen  Ross  E.  Bailey 

Lloyd  Allen.  Jr.  Willard  E.  Bailey 

Robert  C    Allison  Bradley  R  Balrd 

William  D.  Amberson  George  W  Baker 
Raymond  H.  Ambrose  Paul  R  Baker 
Dewey  E.  Amick  Robert  C.  Baker 

Granville  R   Amos         Tlieodore  G.  Balderree 
Richard  H.  Amos  Famuel    M.    Ballance, 

George    A.    Ampagoo-     Jr. 

mian  Glen  A  Ballenger 

William  G.  Andersen     William  L  Bangs 
Joseph  C.  Anderson      Barry  V.  Banks 
Thomas  M.  Anderson   Roland  S.  Bannister 
Denis  J.  Anderson.  Jr.  Richard  D,  Barba 
Michael  W.  Anderson    Walter  E  Barkhouse 
Gerard  Anderson  Andrew  R.  Barkovich 

Lee  H.  Anderson  Gerald  L.  Barlow 

Terrence  E   Anderson  James  M.  Barnes 
James  W.  Andrews         John  \V  .  Barnes 
Richard  W.  Andrews     Charles  E  B.-irnett 
William  R.  Andrews.     Jerome  P  Baroch.  Jr. 

Jr.  James  V.  Barrios 

Nickolas  J.  Angelo         Harold  E.  Bartell 
Raymond  L.  Antl  William  E  Bartels.  Jr. 

Jaines  B.  Archer  Donald  L  Bartlett 

John  L.  Arendale  Charles  R  Barton 

George  L.  Armitage       Walter  T.  Baschnagel 
Cliflord  H.  Armstrong  Joseph  F.  Bates 
James  H.  Armstrong     Daniel  L  Bayse 
Joseph  U.  Arroyo  Lewis  C.  Beard 

Robert  J.  Arthur  Kenneth  U.  Beasock 

Charles  E.  Ash,  Jr.        Barry  N.  Beck 


Bobby  L.  Beck 
James  S.  Becker 
Dau  P.  Beckner 
Robert  A.  Beeler 
Robert  R  Beers 
Bernard  F.  Beggs 
John  C.  Beler 


Paul  C.  Browne 

John  N.  Bruch 
Roland  J.  Brunelle 
Kenneth  T.  Brunsvold 
William  L.  Buck  III 
JohnD.  Buckelew 
David  N.  Buckner 


Francis  J.  Belling,  Jr.  Frederick  A.  Buelow 

Eugene  O.  Bell  Duane  M.  Bugbee 

Michael  C.  Bell  Eugene  G  Buglewlcz 

Timothy  C.  Bell  Charles  O.  Buirge 

Richard  O.  Bemlsh  Marous  L.  Bunn 

David  J.  Bena  Jerry  E.  Bunting 

Ronald  Benlgo  James  M.  Burch 

Stanley  L  Benson  Verle  E  Burch 

Harry  L,  Bentley  Bernard  V.  Burchette 

William  C.  Benton  Rodney  E.  Burdette 

Roy  B.  Bentson  Ernest  A.  Burgett 

Charles  H.  Berrey  John  J.  Burke 

Virgil  M.  Berdlne  James  G.  Burns 

Donald  J  Berger  Kenneth  R.  Burns 
Alfred  C.  Berglund,  Jr.  RajTnond  M.  Burns 

JonR.  Bergquist  Kenneth  F.  Burrls 

Leonard  G.  Bethards  Edward  B.  Burrow.  Jr. 

William  A.  Biggers  Johnnie  D,   Burtscher 

Roy  R.  Biggers  Henry  W.  Buse  III 

Spencer  G.  Blhler  Edward  J.  Bush.  Jr. 

Robert  M.  Blllick  Charles  J.  Bushey 

Edward  A.  Bishop  Louis  G.  Bushnell 

John  E.  Bishop  Walter  O.  Bussey,  Jr. 

John  W  Bishop  James  H.  Butler 

John  C.  Bissell  James  T.  Butler 

Donald  F.  Bittner  WllUanv  B.  Butler,  Jr. 

Forrest  R.  Bjornaas  Robert,  R.    Butterfield 
Edward  W.  Blackwood  Ronald  F.  Byrnes 

Arthur  C.  Blades  Clarence  Bytof 

William  C  Blaha  Jerry  R.  Cadick 

Frank  S.  Blair  in  David  L.  Caldon 

Garv  A.  Blair  William  Caldwell 

Jam'es  T.  Blake  Paul  R.  Caldwell 

Mason  G.  Blake  William  J.  Caldwell 
Richard  J.  Blanchfield  Charles  M.  Calhoon 

William  A.  Blatter  Bert  V.  Calhoun 

Joseph  H.  BUchfeldt  Howard  L.  Callahan 

III  Donald  R.  Cameron 

Earl  C.  Blouht.  Jr.  Charley  M  Campbell 

Edward  L.  Bloxom  Wallace  L.  Campbell 

Dave  E.  Boatwrlght  William  B.  Campbell 

Eugene  A.  Bodree  William  S.  Campbell 

Okey  L.  Boggs  Rav  G.Canada 

William  M.  Bokholt  Bnice  L.  Canaga  III 

Glenn  E.  Bolen  Harold  E.  Cantrell.  Jr. 

James  M.  Bolson  Paul  W.  Capelle 

Edward  L.  Bonham  D.^r!  G.  Capps 

Robert  L.  Bonifay  Richard  L.  Carey 

Donald  E.  Bonsper  Ravon  H.  Carlisle,  Jr, 

Delmar  G.  Booze  Kenneth  T  Carlisle 

William  B.Bovee  Eugene  E.  Carlton 

Eugene  A.  Bowen  Edward  E.  Carmody 
James  E.  Carpenter 
James  R.  Carpenter 
William  D.  Carr.  Jr. 
Norman  D.  Braden 
Robert  G  Bradley 

Dennis  F  Brandon  stanlevE.  Carrier.  Jr. 
George    "H.'    Brandt,  .j-vj^j^^g  l.  Carroll 

Jf-  John  L.  Carroll 

Sheila  R.  Bray.  Jr.  Thomas  A.  Carter 
Philip  A  Bream  ^lovd  J.  CartmlU 

Arthur  RBrehm  John  J.  Caskev 

Edward  J.  Brennan  j^^^^  j  castonguav 
Charles  J  Brennan  Leonard  J.  Catanzaro 
Lionel  H.  Bridges  ^^^^^  ^  ^ates 

^°\V^^m^'.^/^         Oscar  L.Caudin  > 

S  !    ■'''■?<^^  '  .  Thomas  J.  Caulfield.Jr. 

o 'n^'f  ^-  ul^v.  J"hn  J.  Caussln 

Robert  K.  Brooks  ^  ^^  Cavagnol 

Caro  W.  Brow-n  ^  ^^^^^^  j, 

S^"\!f  p  R  '  J^  Russell  E.  Cazler 

Donald  P^Brown  ^^^^ 

Edwm  J^Brown  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

^^:^:nR.  Brown  in  Oeorge  W  Champion 
Fred  A.  Brown  P-'^^^""^  ^n^  n^L 

Gerald  V.  Brown  ^'^""'^  ^  ^  ^^.n^.n 

Harry  A  Brown.  Jr.       Leonard    F.    Chapman 

James  E.  Brown  "^       ^  ^^ 

James  C.  Brown  Johnnv  D.  Chapman 

Palmer  Brown  John  T  Chapman 

Robert  M.  Brown  Msiurlee  A.  Charles 

William  F.  Brown  Rodney  R.  Chastant 


Henry  E.  Bowen.  Jr. 
Leonard  L.  Bowman 
John  T.  Bover 


William  R.  Carr 
Anthonv  V.Carrano.Jr. 
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Wayland  D.  Chavsre 
Robert  L.  Chen 
Laurence  M. 

Cherbonnler 
Edward  E.  Chlpman 
Howard  J.  Christenson 
John  O.  Chrtstlanaen. 

Jr. 
Marvin  E  Christians 
Michael  J.  Chumer 
Stephen  E.  Chuplk 
Lawrence  J  Chytka 
Henry  J   Cipolla 
Wiaiani  J.  Clpperly 
John  A.  Clrte 
Philip  C.  Ctsneros 
William  J.  Clancy,  Jr. 
Kenneth  P.  Clarendon 
Edward  T.  ClarK,  III 
Jaclc  L.  Clark 
Kenneth  R.  Clark 
Lawrence  D.  Clark 
Roy  L   Clark 
Sammy  R.  Claxton 
Kenneth  W.  Clem 
David  C.  Cleveland 
John  R.  Cllckener 
Charles  M.  CUne 
Maurice  O.  Cllne 
Charles  P.  Cochran 
Jarrett  Colbert.  Jr. 
Bobby  D.  Cole 
Forrest  L.  Cole 
William  P.  CoU 
Donald  E.  Collier 
Geoffrey  M.  Colllna 
John  L.  Collins 
Joseph  Collura 
Joseph  P.  Colly,  Jr. 
Charles  B.  Coltrtn 
WlUlam  D  Combs 
Leslie  R.  Conklln 
Robert  A.  Connly,  Jr. 
John  L.  Connolly.  Jr. 
John  R.  Connors,  Jr. 
William  C.  Conrardy 
Stephan  L.  Constan- 

tlne 
Darren  H.  Cook 
Kenneth  E  Cook 
Curtis  V.  Cooke 
Charles  D.  Cooksey 
James  P.  Cooney 
Charles  L.  Cooper 
Arnold  B  Corbett 
Ronald  W.  Corner 
Charles  R.  Corrlher 
Martin  E.  Costello 
David  P.  Cotellesse 
John  O.  Cotton 
Ronald  J   Coulter 
Jerry  J  Cowart 
Billy  J.  Cox 
Robert  D  Cox 
Edwin  J.  Coyle 
Thomas  P  Craig.  Jr. 
Arthur  O  Cravets 
Stephen  M  Creal 
Charles  E.  Creamer 
John  B  Creel.  Jr. 
EUls  L  Crews 
James  B  Croft.  Jr. 
James  K.  Croney 
Allen  D  Crosier 
Jerry  L  Crouch 
Ralph  W.  Crum 
Carson  L  Culler 
Leo'V  "Culp 
John  M.  Culver 
John  D.  Cummlngs 
Philip  T  Cummins 
Gary  W.  Cuhnlng- 

ham 
Jack  W.  Cunning- 
ham 
Charles  E.  Curtis 
Harry  F  Curtis 
Ronald  J  Curtis 
James  T  Cutshall 
Thomas  L.  Czechow- 
skl 


Rolland  M.  Dalbey 
John  D.  Dalhouse 
Ronald  M.  Damura 
Michael  Danchak,  Jr. 
Alonzo  N.  Daniel 
Walden  L.  Daniel 
Robert  L.  Daniels 
John  L.  Danlewlcz 
John  P.  Danku 
James  M.  Darnell 
Trever  E.  Darner 
Ronald  B.  Darou 
John  F.  Darracott 
Robert  G.  Darroch 
Frederick  E.  Dau- 

benspeck 
William  L.  Davidson 
William  E.  A.  David- 
son, Jr. 
William  A.  David- 
son, ni 
Ralph  D.  Davles 
Alan  P.  Davis 
Carroll  C.  Davis 
Delmont  I.  Davis.  Jr. 
Donald  E.  Davis 
Henry  D.  Davis 
James  S.  Davis 
James  H.  Davis 
Jcimes  O.  Davis 
James  R.  Davis 
Leon  J.  Davis 
Muriel  Davis 
Raymond  A.  Davis 
Ray  Y.  Davis 
Vaughn  C.  Davis 
Samuel  L.  Dawson 
Stephen  M.  Day 
Leo  R.  De  Angells 
Ralph  W.  Deaver 
David  W.  Decherd 
Walter  S.  Deforest 
William  C.  De  Fries 
Richard  J.  Deichl 
Raymond  J.  Delacqua 
Douglas  A.  Dematteo 
Charles  F.  Denlson.  Jr 
Oscar  M.  Dennis.  Jr. 
Richard  E.  Dennis 
James  R.  Denton,  Jr. 
Gerald  L.  Dereberry 
Edward  C.  De  Saussure 
Roland  A.  Desjarlals 
William  A.  Detkl 
Bernard  M.  Devlnny 
Bruce  H.  De  Woolfson, 

Jr. 
Harold  E.  Dexter 
Francis  F.  Diaz 
Dennis  M.  Dicke 
Henry  A.  Dterker 
Thomas  E.  Dieter 
Robert  G.  Dletz 
Robert  F.  Dl  Leva 
Henry  E.  Dill 
John  H.  DUIon.  Jr. 
Edward  Dl  Malo 
CamiUo  A.  Dl  Muzlo 
James  H.  Divls 
Daniel  A.  Dobersteln 
Peter  Dobon.  Jr. 
Gary  D.  Dockendorff 
Robert  D.  Dodd 
Ronald  L.  Dodge 
John  B.  Doherty 
Gunther  Dohse 
Harry  C.  Dolan 
Paul  D.  Dolwlck 
Richard  E.  Donaghy 
Frederick  J.  Donegan 
Paul  J.  Donley 
Gustavus  L.  Donnelly 
James  R.  Donovan 
Bernard  R.  Doran 
Robert  J.  Dougal 
Kenneth  M,  Douglas 
Arnold  H.  Dow 
Thomas  C.  Downs 
Stanley  L.  Dowson 
Duane  R   Doyle 
James  J.  Doyle.  Jr. 
James  A.  Doyle.  Jr. 


John  Doyle 
Teddy  J.  Doyle 
Robert  F.  Drake 
Clyde  P.  Drewett 
Reginald  W.  Dryzga 
James  M.  Du  Friend. 

Jr. 
James  W.  Dugger 
John  F.  DuUaghan 
Dennis  M.  Dunagan 
Emmett  D.  Duncan 
Barley  H.  Dupler.  Jr. 
Ben  L.  Dyals 
Richard  H.  Dyberg 
Nellis  C.  Dye 
Walter  Dyke 
Gordon  E.  Earley 
Archie  L.  Early 
Thomas  M.  Early 
Albert  R.  Eastman,  Jr. 
Russell  D.  Eaton 
Vincent  R.  Ebbecke 
Christian  J.  Eck,  Jr. 
Kenneth  D.  Edelen 
Ronald  E.  Edwards 
Karl  J.  Ege 
Edwin  Eggen 
Charles  D.  Eicher 
Sidney  A.  Qlertson 
Barry  A.  Eklund 
Henry  R.  EUer 
Kendall  Ellingwood. 

Jr. 
BllUe  R    Ellis 
Bruce  W.  Ellis 
John  P.  Ellis 
George  R.  Emerson 
Joe  H    England 
Jerrold  I.  England 
David  E.  England 
Stephen  J.  Erickson 
Dale  L,  Eriksson 
Joiin  F.  Ernest,  Jr. 
Delano  R.  Esguerra 
Douglas  B.  Eskrldge 
Michael  J.  Esposlto 
William  E.  Eubank 
George  K.  Eubanka 
Richard  J.  Evans 
Thomas  E.  Evans 
Gerald  D.  Pabrlclus 
Fred  T.  Fagan.  Jr. 
Wendel  P   Fager 
Gerald  C.  Fagersten 
Robert  L.  Fain 
Guy  R.  Fairchlld 
Martin  T.  Farmer 
Jerry  J.  Farro 
Robert  D.  Favreau 
Charles  H  Feaselman 
Kenneth  A.  Fehr 
James  C.  Feldhaus 
Mark  F.  Pelske 
George  W.  Fenwlck 
Earl  W.  Ferguson 
Raymond  E.  Ferguson 

Jr. 
Joseph  A.  Fernandez 
Richard  L.  Ferris 
John  B.  Fetchko 
Donald  G.  Fichthorn 
Billy  J.  Plfer 
Thomas  M  Fine  III 
Dennis  M.  Flnnance 
Harold  R.  Fischer 
George  A.  Fischer 
Jeffrev  M.  Fisher 
William  A.  Fltta 
Dennis  R.  Fitz 
Stuart  W.  Fitzgerald 
Charlee  J.  Fitzgerald 
Jimmy  D.  Pltzpatrick 
Philip  E.  Flanagan 
Wesley  E.  Flanlgan 
John  N.  Flanlgan 
James  P.  Fleming 
William  E.  Fleming 
Fredrlc  L.Fletcher 
WlUlam  F.  Plom 
Henry  D.  Flood 
Joseph  E.  Fluet,  Jr. 
George  R.  Pljmn 


Joseph  G.  Flynn 
Walter  H.  Flynn,  Jr. 
Donald  L.  Fogg 
Clyde  W.  Folsom 
DouglEis  O.  Ford 
Wayne  H.  Ford.  Jr. 
William  R.  Ford 
Gerald  T.  Forehand 
Donald  R.  Forester 
William  A.  Forney 
John  D.  Porter 
Janaes  E.  Fortln 
David  E.  Foss 
Ronald  L.  Foster 
William  C.  Foster 
Billy  V.  Fountain 
William  N.  Foust 
Edward  M.  Fox 
Martin  S.  Fraiser 
Lee  W.  Frakes 
Paul  M.  Frankovich 
Paul  A.  Fratarcangelo 
Harold  W.  Frazler,  Jr. 
Hamilton  P.  Preburger. 

Jr. 
Billy  R.  Freeman 
Bobby  S.  Freeman 
Peter  E.  Freeman 
Alvin  E.  French 
Richard  E.  French 
Robert  S.  Priedrlck 
Laurence  V.  Priese 
David  E.  Fritz 
Gary  A.  Fry 
William  R.  Fry 
Dennis  B.  Pryrear 
Frank  D.  Fulford 
Stephen  R.  Fulk 
Howard  E.  Funk.  Jr. 
Kenneth  R.  Furr 
William  A.  Fyles 
Billy  K.  Gabriel 
Cecil  O.  Gage 
Francis  J.  Gajewskl 
Bobby  F.  Galbreath 
Neil  C.  Galloway 
Eugene  A.  Galvin 
Randolph  A.  Gangle 
Frederick  D.  Gant,  Jr. 
Anthony  J.  Garcia 
Clarence  D.  Garcia 
Kenneth  M.  Gardner 
Lawrence  R.  Gardner 
Thomas  R.  Gardner 
Chester  M.  Gardner, 

Jr. 
Antonio  P.  Garibay 
David  P.  Garner 
James  "D"  Garner 
Rhyne  E.  Garris 
Jerald  B.  Gartman 
Robert  L.  Gartner 
William  F.  Garvey,  Jr. 
Phillip  E.  Gates 
Jeffrey  A.  Gaugush 
Frederick  L.  Gause 
John  R.  Gelsel.  Jr. 
John  Geiske,  Jr. 
James  L.  Gentemann, 

Jr. 
Leonard  E.  George 
Marvin  J.  George 
Edward  C.  Gerhard 
Mario  G.  Gerhardt 
Jerry  R.  German 
Terry  G.  German 
Frank  J.  Ghia,  Jr. 
Joseph  T.  Glaclnto.  Jr. 
Wayne  M.  Gibbons 
Walter  M.  Glbbs 
Ernest  L.  Gibson,  Jr. 
William  E.  Gilbert 
Michael  J.  Glldea 
Jerry  M.  Giles 
George  E.  Gillespie 
David  D.  Gillespie 
Carroll  S.  Glpson 
Donald  S.  Giusto 
John  S.  Gleason  III 
James  P.  Gleason 
WlUlam  J.  Gleeson 
Gary  L.  Glisan 


Richard  Gnazzo 
Walter  H.  Goedeke 
Albert  A.  Goguen 
Alfred  J.  Golab 
Robert  A.  Goldberg 
John  J.  Golden 
Frank  J.  GoUatz.  Jr. 
Stanley  A.  Golowskl 
Robert  D.  Gordon 
William  H.  Gordon 
Earl  J.  Gordon,  Jr. 
Robert  K.  Gosney 
David  W.  Gould 
Dan  S.Gover 
Thomas  E,  Govler,  Jr. 
Wayne  E.  Grabenbauer 
James  S.  GrablU 
Arthur  D.  Graff 
David  P.  Graham 
John  H.  Grant 
Frank  T.  Grassl 
John  P.  Grattan,  Jr. 
Paul  B.  Graves 
Courtland  P.  Gray  III 
Donald  B.  Greenlaw 
Eugene  W.  GregorluB 
Donald  W.  Gregory 
Bruce  R.  Grelsen 
Joseph  A.  GrlfBn 
Kevin  J.  Grlffln 
Roy  L.  Grlffln,  Jr. 
Richard  H.  Grlffln 
Darryl  R.  Grlfflng 
William  A.  Grlffls  HI 
Thomas  H.  Griffith,  Jr. 
Gary  M.  Griggs 
Frederick  A. 

Grimshaw.  Jr. 
Vernon  L.  Grlnager 
Lester  R.  Grose 
Ralph  M.  Grove,  Jr. 
Ronald  R.  Groves 
James  H.  Guellch.  Jr. 
Frederick  X.  Guldl 
Lyal  V.  Gustafson 
Walter  W.  Gustln 
Clarence  L. 

Guthrie,  Jr. 
William  J.  Gwaltney 
Gustav  E.  Gyllenhoff 
Harold  C.  Haase 
David  I. 

Habermacher,  Jr. 
Harry  A.  Hadd.  Jr. 
Patrick  C.  Hagans 
Donald  J.  Hager 
Edward  R.  Haines 
Peter  D.  Haines 
John  J.  Hainsworth 
Calvin  T.  Hair 
Morton  L.  Hall 
Raymond  G.  Hamilton 
Walter  "D." 

Hamelback 
Carl  D.  Hamilton 
Edward  M  Hamilton 
Roy  D  Hammock 
Glenn  R  Hammond 
Joseph  Hancharick,  Jr 
Troy  W.  Hancock 
Clarence  I.  Handley 
Robert  H.  Hanevlk 
Robert  C.  Hanklnson 
Arlen  J.  Hanle 
Alvin  W.  Hansen.  Jr 
Harold  D.  Hansen.  Jr. 
William  R.  H.ipgood 
Robert  E.  Happy 
Bobby  L.  Harbison 
Richard  A.  Hardle 
Robert  L.  Harding 
Francis  W. 

Harding,  Jr. 
Arthur  L.  Hardt.  Jr. 
James  W.  Hardy 
James  J.  Hare  III 
Joe  M.  Hargrove 
Ror.ald  I  Harkless 
Tommy  A.  Harmon 
James  R.  Harper 
Billy  M.  Harris 


Richard  L.  Harris 
Robert  E.  Harris 
Ronald  C.  Harrison 
Henry  S.  Harrison 
Lawrence  E.  Harry.  Jr. 
Richard  L.  Harshman 
James  G.  Hart 
Robert  H.  Hart 
Albert  I.  Hartkopf 
Donald  E.  Hartman 
John  H.  Hartman  IV 
Stephen  M.  Hartnett 
EUls  R.  Harvey,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Harvey,  Jr. 
Patrick  C.  Harwell 
Herbert  G.  Hase 
Lyle  C.  Hassen 
Eric  E.  Hastings 
Frederick  L.  Hatton 
Lorell  J.  Haugley 
Paul  D.  Havens 
Lawrence  D.  Hawkes 
Jack  E.  Hawley 
OrvlUe  E.  Hay 
Kyle  O.  Hayes 
WUUam  R.  Hayes,  Jr. 
John  L.  Haynes 
John  V.  HaysUp 
Donald  L.  Hazlett 
Joe  M.  Head 
WlUlam  E.  Healy 
Allen  J.  Hebert 
Charles  T.  Hedrlck 
Harvey  A.  Heikel 
Edward  C.  Heln,  Jr. 
Larry  Q.  Heltzman 
Lawrence  N.  Helber 
Frederick  P.  Heller 
William  M.  Hemlepp 
Phillip  R.  Hemming 
Kenneth  J.  Hendrlck- 

Bon 
Charles  H.  Hender- 
son, Jr. 
Wayne  F.  Henderson 
WlUlam  T.  Henderson 
WUUam  A.  Henderson 
Charles  M.  Hendricks 
Franklin  R.  Hennon 
Robert  F.  Henrlcksen 
Carl  J.  Henry.  Jr. 
Michael  C.  Henry 
James  E.  Henshaw 
James  S.  Herak 
Douglas  R.  Herd 
William  R.  Herder 
Leslie  B.  Herman 
Ronald  O.  Herms 
Dewey  L.  Herring 
Francis  G.  Hershley 
Richard  D.  Hess 
Milton  J.  Hester 
Mendle  R.  Hester 
Robert  A  Heusner 
Jerry  T.  Hewitt 
William  C.  Hickey 
Wellington  A.  Hleater, 

Jr. 
Larry  T.  Higbee 
Martin  C.  Higgins 
Roger  D.  High 
Frederick  F.  Highhouso 
David  A.  Hlgley 
Alan  S.  Hill 
Albert  H.  HIU 
James  E.  HIU 
John  T.  HIU 
Thomas  A.  HUl 
William  P.  HIU 
Steven  M  Hinds 
Homer  E.  Hire.  Jr. 
Comer  E.  Hobbs 
Edward  F.  Hodgins.  Jr. 
Donald  W.  Hodgson 
George  J.  Hoffman 
Danny  R.  Hoffman 
Ronald  G  Hoffmann 
"T"  D  Hoffner 
Jeffrey  C.  Hogan 
Richard  E.  Holbein,  Jr. 
Ralph  L.  HoUman 
Patrick  E.  Hollands 
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James  F.  Hollis 
Thorvald  P.  E.  Holm 
Eugene  S.  Holmberg 
PaiU  L.  Holt.  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Holt 
Harold  L.  Honbarrler. 

Jr. 
Allen  W.  Hoof 
Harry  L.  Hooper  III 
Marvin  T.  Hopgood,  Jr, 
John  T.  Horvatlch 
Louis  O.  Hoeek,  Jr. 
Rowland  R.  Hosklns 
Harvey  D,  Houck.  Jr. 
Byron  L.  Houggard 
Donald  C.  House 
Donald  L.  Howard 
Marshall  L.  Howard 
Mark  W.  Howe 
Jack  R.  Hoy 
Albert  A.  Hubbard 
Robert  S.  Huber 
MerUn  R.  Huckemeyer 
Gene  K.  Huddleston 
John  C.  Hudock,  Jr. 
Jack  N.  Hudson 
Stanley  P.  Huey.  Jr. 
Larry  D.  Huff 
Edward  M.  Hughes 
Jimmy  W.  Hughes 
Ralph  C.  Hughes 
Therlon  E.  Hughes 
Edmond  R.  Humm 
Larry  D.  Hunt 
David  R.  Hunter 
Gerald  D.  Huntoon 
Derald  D.  Hurlbert 
John  C.  Hurst 
Larry  G.  Hutcheson 
Thomas  H.  Idema 
Carlos  J.  Indest  III 
Charles  H.  Ingraham. 

Jr. 
Leonard  "L"  Ingram 
Walter  E.  Ingram 
Vernon  E.  Innerarlty 
Thomas  R.  Irvine 
Walter  L.  Jabs 
Buddy  K. Jackson 
William  L.  Jackson 
WlUlam  T.  Jackson 
James  W.  Jacobson 
Thomas  F.  Janldlo 
Rogert  M.  Jaroch 
Bradford  Jealous,  Jr. 
Gordon  R.  Jefferson 
John  M.  Jeffries 
Jeffrey  D.  E.  Jeffries 
John  B.  Jeremiah 
Donald  J.  Jeruc 
Clyde  A.  Jesse 
Joseph  A.  Johann 
Laverne  E.  Johnson 
Carl  O.  Johnson 
Stanley  P.  Johnson 
Vernon  J.  Johnson 
Richard  W.  Johnson 
Wesley  D.  Johnson 
Jeffry  L.  Johnson 
Robert  J.  Johnson.  Jr 
Donald  P.  Johnson 
Anthony  A.  Johnson 
Kenneth  E.  Johnson 
Bobby  M.  Johnston 
WUUam  C.  Joiner 
Clarence  H.  Jones 
Edward  T.  Jones.  Jr. 
Frederick  K.  Jones 
Henderson  B.  Jones 
James  W.  Jones 
Joseph  W.  Jones  III 
John  L.  Jones 
Morris  Jones,  Jr. 
Reginald  L.  Jones 
Richard  D.  Jones 
Sidney  A.  Jones  III 
Virgil  W.  Jones,  Jr. 
William  A.  Jones 
WUUam  C.  Jones 
Joe  T.  Jordan 
John  P.  Juul 
Karl  J.  Kabza 


Marcellus  J.  Kaczlnski 
Thomas  A.  Kahl 
Patrick  J.  Kahler 
CyrU  L.  Kammeler 
Gerald  T.  Kane 
Richard  R.  Kane 
James  T.  Karr 
Joseph  J.  Karrer 
George  P.  Kasson 
.William  Kasten 
Robert  E.  Katz 
WUUam  M.  Kay 
Arthur  M.  Kearley 
Robert  M.  Keeley 
Arthur  J.  C.  Keener 
Michael  A.  Kehoe 
Elvin  W.  Keith  III 
Richard  S.  Keller 
Charles  W.  Kelly 
George  W.  Kelly 
James  R.  Kelly 
James  M.  Kelly 
Thomas  P.  KeUy 
Thomas  W.  KeUy    * 
William  D.  KeUy 
Gerald  T.  Kemick 
WlUlam  G.  Kemple 
James  E.  Kendall 
Ronald  R.  Kendall 
WlUlam  G.  Kennedy 
Laurance  J.  Kennedy 
George  F.  Kenner 
WlUlam  O.  Kenyon 
James  D.  Keown 
Howard  E.  Ken- 
Norman  G.  Kerr 
Richard  A.  Ken- 
Roy  C.  Keyes 
Rodney  C.  Klckllghter 
Lynn  J.  IClmball 
Ralph  R.  Kimble 
Gary  L.  Klndler 
Ben  W.  King 
Kenneth  M.  King 
WiUlam  G.  King 
Raymond  C.  Klnkead 
John  H.  Klnnear 
Conrad  L.  Klnsey 
Mike  Klpick 
Robert  T  Kirchmeler 
Paul  C.  Kirk 
Golden    C,    Kirkland, 

Jr. 
Timothy  R.  Klrkman 
Francis  Klesyk,  Jr. 
Roy  C.  Kline 
Harry  A.  KUng 
Harold      A.     KUngen- 

smlth 
James  L.  Klingerman, 

Jr. 
Joseph  J.  Klocek 
Robert  W.  Knight 
James  J.  Knocke 
David  E.  Knop 
James  H.  Knox 
Richard  D.  Knox 
William  L.  Kobel 
Kenneth  A    Koelln 
William  C.  Kohler 
Joseph  J.  KoUar 
Herbert  S.  Kondo 
John  R  Kopka 
Calvin  Kosslver 
David  M.  Kowalskl 
Everett  W.  Krantz 
Edward  T.  Krleger,  Jr. 
Emanuel  J.  Kromls,  Jr. 
Melvin  P.  Krone 
Charles  C.  Krulak 
Alan  E.  Kruslnger 
Kevin  L.  Kuluvar 
Carl  S.  Kusky,  Jr. 
Charles  E.  Labby,  Jr. 
David  J    Laboisslere 
Norman  F   LaBounty 
Claudie  J.  Ladner 
Scott  R.  Laidlg 
Donald  L.  Lake 
James  E.  Lake 
Michael  R.  Lamb 
Leon  Lambert 


Prank  A.  Lambert 
Scott  M.  Lamberth 
Robert  N.  LaMontagne 
Alexander   E.   Lancas- 
ter, Jr. 
James  E.  Lancaster 
John  S.  Lane 
Malcolm  V.  Lane,  Jr. 
James  L.  Laney 
Donald  R.  Langfeld 
Howard  G.  Lanls 
Sbelton  F.  Lankford 
David  L.  Lapham 
Robert  L.  Larkln 
Duane  D.  Larson 
Lewis  C.  Larson 
Billy  B.  La  Rue 
Raymond  R.  Lau 
David  R.  Laugh- 

Un.  Jr. 
Peter  E.  Laux 
James  H.  Lavelle 
Eugene  D.  Lawler 
William  F.  Lawlor  III 
Charles  A.  L.  Lawrence 
Thomas  J.  Lawrence 
Stephen  P.  Lawrence 
Walker  M.  Lazar 
An  tone  J.  Lazos 
Charles  D.  Lea 
FYanklin  S.  Lea 
Steven  R.  Leach 
Earl  C    Lee 
Hany  E.  Lee  III 
James  M.  Leedle 
Alfred  H.  Legere 
Glenn  F.  Legge 
John  P.  Leidv 
William  C.  Leigh  III 
Granville  T.  Le  May 
George  E.  Lenhart 
Richard  A.  Lenhart 
William  P.  Lepore.  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Leroy 
Tliomas  "J"  Lesh 
Robert  L.  Lester 
George  P.  Levendls 
Joseph  C.  Levengood 
Samuel  P.  Lewis 
WiUard  R.  Lewis 
Robert  D.  Lheureux. 

Jr. 
George  S.  Libey 
Randall  W.  Lichty 
Karl  F.  Liebert 
Robert  B.  Liesegang 
Allen  A  Lindeman 
Hans  W.  Lindholm 
Joel  F.  Lindsey 
Jimmy  L.  Lindsey 
Revert  M.  LlnvlU 
William  E.  Llsenby 
John  R.  Little.  Jr. 
Roy  F.  Little 
Junior  D.  Littlejohn 
James  L.  M.  Littler  III 
Michael  A.  Liiwin.  Jr. 
John  C.  Livingston 
William  D.  Llewellyn 
Charles  H  Loeffler 
Curtis  J.  Loehr 
Michael  F.  Logar 
Boyzy  C.  Long 
Charles  E.  Long 
Lowel  D.  Long 
Charles  J.  Loof .  Jr. 
David  W.  Lorenzo 
Charles  E.  Losey 
Gary  F.  Loverldge 
Joel  K.  Lowell 
John  S.  Lowery,  Jr. 
Peter  H.  Lowry 
WlUlam  T.  Lowther 
James  L.  Lucas 
John  R.  Lucas 
Dale  C.  Luedtke 
Brlce  R.  Luedtke 
David  A.  Luke 
Gary  K.  Lulfs 
Michael  E.  Lundy 
Carl  K.  Lunn 


Dale  J.  Lux 
Herbert  G.  Lyles 
Bertie  D.  Lynch 
Joel  J.  Lynn 
Christopher  T.  Mabley 
Douglas  C  MacCaskiU 
Tliomas  E.  Mac- 

Dermant 
Kelvin    F.    MacDonald 
James  M.  MacEvltt 

III 
Robert  W.  MacFarlane 
Fred  E.  MacGeary 
Enrique  L.  Machado 
Robert  B  MacKenzle 
David  O.  Mackey 
Ronald  T.  Macy 
Alfred  L.  Madsen 
Paul  B.  Maguire 
Stanley  W.  Main 
Lawrence  E.  Malby 
Ira  T.  Mallard 
Robert  M.  Mallard 
Harry  B.  Malnlcof 
Michael  Q.  Malone 
John  C.  Maloney  II 
John  M.  Maloney 
Jimmy  L.  Manlon 
Robert  G.  Manlon 
Marion  R.  Mann 
Gary  L.  Manning 
George  L.  Marcum 
Joseph  F.  Mark- 

anthony 
Frank  G.  Markowskl 
Donald  R.  Marlow 
John  J.  Marnon 
Alvin  F  MarshaU.  Jr. 
Jon  .A.  Murshall 
David  P.  Martin 
Joseph  M.  Martin.  Jr. 
Ronald  A.  Martin 
Thomas  J.  Marzla^ 
Joseph  Marzioli 
Wayne  B  Mason 
Allen  W.  Massey 
Malcolm  R.  Massle.  Jr. 
Don  E,  Mathis 
Dale  A.  Mathys 
Frederick  H.  Matthys, 

Jr. 
Robert  E.  Mattlngly 
Leon  Mattox 
William  J.  Max 
John  Maxwell  III 
Robert  Mayer.  Jr. 
Ronald  J.  Mayes 
John  C.  Maynard 
Robert  W  Maynard 
Robert  L  Maynes 
Edmund  J  Mazzel 
Marvin  K.  McAfee 
JohnT.  McAllster 
Paul  O.  McAvoy,  Jr. 
Robert  M.  McBride 
John  E  McCal'.um 
Patrick  J.  McCann 
Benjamin  D  McCauley 
James  E.  McClenahan, 

Jr. 
Daryl  S.  McClung.  Jr. 
WiUlam  E  McCollum 
Paul  McCoy 
Richard  L.  McDeavltt 
John  R.  McDermott 
Gary  W.  McDowell 
James  R.  McEvoy 
John  C  McGee 
John  J.  McGraw 
JackD.McHugh 
Bernard  L.  Mcllniy 
Roger  A.  Mcintosh 
David  L.  Mclnturff 
Thomas  J  McKay 
Dennis  T.  McKee 
Larry  E  McKee 
Thomas  A.  McKnlght 
Robert  J  McLaughUn 
Robert  S.  McLeUan,  IV 
Thomas  E.  McMahan 
John  F.  McMakln,  Jr. 


Jerry  W.  McNuIty  Michael  W.  Miuphy 

Melvin  E.  McPea'k  William  F.  Murphy 

Danald  A.  McPheron     John  D.  Murray 
Frederick   C.   McQulgg Peter  J  Murray 


Matthew  G.  McTler- 

nan 
Lavov  D.  McVey 
William  A.  McVey 
Rotert  J.  McWhorter 
Timothy  E.  McWU- 

llams 
Wayne  A.  Meech 
Thomas  J.  Meehan 
Thomas  H.  Meeker 
Ronald  R.  Melnts 
Donald  E.   Melsner 
Robert  B.  Melssner 
Bruce  Mellon 


Joseph  A.  Murry 
James  M.  Mutter 
Lonnie  M.  Myers 
Paul  A.  Myers,  Jr. 
John  K.  Nagazyna 
Richara  A.  Nailor 
Richard  I.  Neal 
Richard  L,  Needham 
James  C  Nelies 
Delbert  L.  Nelson 
John  J  Nelson,  Jr. 
Monte  V.  Nelson 
William  H.Nelson,  Jr. 
John  W.  Neubauer 


Raymond  A.  Mendoaa  Ronald  S  Neubauer 


Manuel  E.  Menezes 
Jimmy  M.  Merrltt 
Gene  V.  Messinger 
Gary  G.  Meyers 
John  L.  Meyers 
Richard  B.  Meyers 
Edward  F.  Mlglarese, 

Jr. 
John  R.  Mlksad 
John  J.  Miles 
Don  P.  Miller,  Jr. 
Ernest  M.  Miller,  Jr. 
Edward  A.  Miller,  Jr. 
Gerald  L.  MUler 
Jacques  L.  Miller 
Michael  R.  MlUer 
Robert  S.  Miller 
Glenn  P.  MlUlman 
Robert  E.  MUUron 
Dome  A.  Mlllls 
WUUam  F.  Mills 
Michael  J.  Mlno 
Mack  E.  MltcheU 
Frank  D.  MitcheU.  Jr. 
William  L.  Mltchels 
Tom  A.  Mix 
Perry  A.  Mobley 
Stuart  J.  Mock 
Harold  J.  Moe 
John  W.  Moffett 
Kermit  Moflitt 
Peter  M.  MoUoy 
Douglas  W.  Montana 
Barry  R.  Montgomery 
Johnney  W.  Moody 
Bruce  K.  Moore 
Henry  Moore 
Jack  M.  Moore 
John  R    Moore 
Theodore  M.  Moore 
Walter  H.  Moos 
Gerald  F.  Moran 
Richard  C.  Moran 
William  D.  Moreland 
FrankUn  M.  Morgan 
Grover  K.  Morgan,  Jr. 
John  F.  Morgan 
James  W.  Morgan,  Jr. 
Roger  G  Morgan 
WiUlam  A.  Morgan 
Alan  L.  MorrUl 
Stanley  S.  Morris,  Jr. 
Charles  H.  Morrison 

ni 

John    R.    Morrison 
Joseph  J.  Morrlssey 

in 

Joseph  M.  Morrow 
James  H.  Mort 
Donald  H.  Mosley 
Michael  J.  Moss 
Donald  J.  Mossey 
John  O  Moulder 
Samuel  L.  Moyer 
Anthony  Muccl 
Rai:dolph  M  Mulford 


Charles  A.  Newell 
Ronald  D.  Newman 
BUly  D  Nicholas 
Robert  J.  Nichols 
Richard  ?'.  N:cklin 
Peter  W.  Nlcolal 
David  K.  Nielsen 
Donald  D.  Nimmow 
William  Noonan,  Jr. 
John  A.  Nordin 
Court  T.  Norrls 
Richard  C.  Norris.  Jr. 
Craig  W.  Norton 
Richard  H.  Norwood 
John  P.  Novak 
Norbert  J.  Nowickl 
Henry  W.  Nyenbrink 
Howard  C.  Oakley 
Ronald  C.  Oates 
Dennis  F.  OBlock 
Thomas  M.  O'Brien 
James  R.  OBryan 
Eugene  J.  Ockuly 
John  J.  O'Connell  IH 
Donald  J.  O'Connor 
Roy  M.  Oehlers 
Robert  H.  Getting 
Charles  W.  Offutt 
George  S  Olivas 
Leonard  E.  Oliver,  Jr. 
Almart  H.Oisen.  Jr. 
James  G.  Olsen 
Philip  K  Olson,  Jr. 
Robert  D  Olson 
Etonn  L.  O'Nell 
Edward  P.  B.  O'Nell 
Gene  P  ONeiU 
Vincent  E.  O'Neill 
James  R  O'Reilly 
James  M.  ORourke, 

Jr. 
Tommy  S.  Oshlelds 
Richard  R  Osterberg 
Billy  W.  Owens 
Simone  J.  Pace 
Glen  E.  Packwood 
John  P.  Pi^an 
Douglas  B.  Page 
Joseph  J.  Paige 
Mathew  Pallo.  Jr. 
Leonard  E.  Palmer,  Jr. 
Louis  V.  Panicali 
Paul  A.  Pankey 
James  D.  Panknln 
James  C.  Panther 
Allen  D.  Parker 
Charles  D.  Parker 
George  R  Parker.  Jr. 
WiUlam  A.Parker 
Walter  O.  Parr.  Jr. 
Lionel  Parra.  Jr 
Lawrence  Parretti 
Fred  R.  Parry- 
Richard  A.  Partln 
Rigger  D  Partington 
Charles  W.  Paschen 


Byron  J.  Mulherln,  Jr.  LoweU  W.  Patak 


James  R.  Mulhern 
Richard  H,.  Mullen 
Alan  G.  MulUnax 
James  P.  Murphy 
James  W.  Murphy 


Howard  C.  PatterBon 
Robert  F.  Patton 
Charles  H.  Paul 
Jimmy  A  Payne 
Arthur  R.  Pearce 
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Charles  R.  Pearson 
James  W.  Pearson 
Charles  L  Pedersen 
Dean  C  Pedlar 
Donald  E  PeUecchla 
George  A.  Pelletler 
Benson  Peltzer.  Jr. 
David  T.  Penman 
Jamee  P  Pennell 


Doyle  R.  Reed 
Kenneth  R  Reed 
Richard  M.  Rellly 
Stanley  J.  Remblsh,  Jr. 
Cailx  L.  Reneau 
Robert  R.  Renler 
Homer  A.  Rentz 
Joiin  D.  Re.xroade 
Alfred  J.  Reyer.  Jr. 


Everett  W.  Pentz,  Jr.  Clarence  O.  Reynolds. 
Dennis  N.  T.  Perkins  Jr 

Jack  P.  Perry  Philip  F  Reynolds 

Jimmy  R.  Perry  John  L.  Rhodes 

James  C  Perso  Larry  E.  Rhodes 

Louis  R.  Peters  Donald  F.  Richardson 

William  J  PeteiB  Larry  D.  Richards 

John  E.  Peterson  Robert  J.  Richards 

PranX  K.  Peterson  Dean  "J"  Rlchman 

Richard  M.  Petroslcl  Arthur  D.  Richmond 

Alan  D  Pettlt  Robert  E.  Rlchter 

Kenneth  E  Pettlt  David  J.  Rlchtstelg 

Robert  H  Petty  David  A.  Rlchwlne 

Albert  R.  Pfeltz  III  Kevin  Q.  Rick 

Bruce  M.  Phillips  Ronald  A.  Rick 

Joseph  M.  Piatt,  Jr.  Charles  Rlggs 
Douglas  W.  PlckersglU  Robert  K.  Rlggs 

Darvln  D.  Pierce  Michael  A.  Rlgney 

Donald  E.  Plerse  Carroll  J.  Riley 

Richard  F.  Pinion  WllUam  E.  Riley 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Bertram  A.  Leff,  Congregation 
Tree  of  Life,  Valley  Stream.  N.Y.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  In  a  world  made  in- 
secure by  storm  and  strife  we  humbly 
beseech  Thy  blessings  for  an  everlasting 
peace  for  all  mankind.  We  seek  Thy 
guidance  anc  inspiration  for  our  Repre- 
sentatives in  this  sacred  Chamber  of  de- 
mocracy as  they  strive  to  uphold  the 
cherished  traditions  of  our  country— that 
of  peace,  freedom,  and  justice. 

Heavenly  Father,  send  down  Tliy 
blessmgs  upon  all  the  people  of  our  be- 
loved country.  Open  the  eyes  and  hearts 
of  all  Americans  to  the  truth  of  Thy 
creation,  that  all  are  created  in  Thy 
divine  image  regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  creed.  We  are  Thy  children  and  Thou 
art  our  Father. 

May  we  joyously  proclaim  with  the 
Psalmist:  Behold  hoiv  good  and  pleasant 
it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity. 

Amen.  

THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  QUOTA  ON 
BOTTOM  OR  GROUND  FISH  IM- 
PORTS 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bottom 
fishing  industi-y  of  the  United  States  has 
been  in  a  steady  decline  during  the  past 
15  years,  as  the  import  of  bottom  fish 
has  markedly  increased.  Today,  the  ef- 
fect of  imports  on  the  American  bottom 
fish  industry  has  become  disastrous. 
Just  15  years  ago,  this  important  seg- 
ment of  the  U.S.  fishing  industry-  was 
supplying  62.9  percent  of  the  U.S.  bottom 
fish;  such  as  halibut,  consumed  in  this 
cotmtry.  However.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
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that  percentage  dropped  to  only  19.2  per- 
cent. The  State  Legislatures  of  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  California,  and  Rhode 
Island  have  memorialized  the  Congress 
to  do  something  about  this  deplorable 
situation,  and  today,  to  meet  this  critical 
situation,  I  am  introducing  H.R.  12834, 
a  bill  to  establish  a  quota  on  bottom  or 
ground  fish  imports. 

H.R.  12834  woulc  set  a  quota  on  the 
amount  of  bottom  fish  that  could  be  im- 
ported in  fresh,  slab,  or  block  form.  The 
quota  would  be  set  at  an  average  of  the 
amount  of  bottom  fisli  imported  in  1963 
and  1964.  This  would  set  the  limit  at 
239,168.500  pounds  annually,  but  would 
be  divided  into  quarters  so  no  mor :  than 
approximately  60  million  pounds  could 
enter  in  any  one  quartei. 

This  would  provide  orderly  marketing, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  protect  not  only  the 
American  consumers,  but  the  fishermen 
themselves. 

\riETNAMESE  ELECTIONS  HEARTEN- 
ING VINDICATION  FOR  AMERICAN 
POLICY 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  critics 
of  President  Johnson's  Vietnam  policies 
went  on  record  before  the  recent  Viet- 
namese elections  with  a  series  of  attacks 
charging  rigging  and  unfair  election 
pi-actices. 

Now  that  the  election  is  over  we  can 
see  how  empty  these  charges  were.  The 
overwhelming  evidence  of  all  independ- 
ent observers — including  many  distin- 
guished Americans  sent  to  the  scene  by 
President  Johnson— is  that  the  election 
was  both  fair  and  highly  successful. 

But  still  the  critics  are  not  satisfied. 
As  Columnist  William  S.  White  said  re- 
cently : 

The  new  Premier.  General  Tlileu.  Is  being 
'impeache<i"  by  some  American  critics  "for 
having  received  less  than  40  percent  of  the 
total  vote." 

As  Mr.  White  notes: 

Had    he    In    fact   gathered    50   percent    or 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  wsis  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

IRoUNo.  2431 

Adair  EMns,  Term.  CHara,  Mich. 

Anderson,  Pelghan  OKonskl 

Tenn.  Fisher  Plrnle 

Ashbrook  Gallagher  Rees 

AspmaU  Gardner  Rivers 

Baring  Gibbons  Rumsfeld 

BeU  Green,  Oreg.  St  Germam 

Blackburn  Gubser  St  Onge 

Brademiis  Hagan  Baylor 

Cabell  Hansen,  Idaho  Slsk 

Celler  Hansen,  Wash  Stubblefleld 

Claw.son,  Del  Hays  Teague.  Tex^_ 

Cohelan  Hubert  Thompson,  N.J. 

Conyers  Heckler,  Mass.  Tlernan 

Gorman  Howard  Udall 

Culver  McCarthy  WUUams,  Miss. 

Daddarlo  McEwen  WlUls 

Dent  McMUlan  Wilson, 

Dlggs  May  Charles  H. 

Dorn  Miller.  Calif.  Wolff 

Downing  Mink  Wyatt 
Edwards.  Calif.  Morton 

Evans,  Colo.  Muller 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  369 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


more  they  would,  of  course,  have  clamored 
that  so  heavy  a  victory  proved  their  claims 
that  the  election  was  foreordained  to  be 
"rigged"  by  the  military.  Now  that  his  tri- 
umph is  "of  a  more  modest  order,  he  Is 
smeared  for  not  having  won  by  a  bigger 
margin.  ' 

But  there  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  Vietnamese 
eligible  vot-ers  participated  and  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  unfair  elec- 
tion practices. 

The  ci-itics  notwithstanding,  the  Viet- 
namese elections  are  a  major  victory  for 
that  war-weary  nation  and  a  heartening 
vindication  for  Am.erican  policy  there. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  "WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order   that   a   quorum  Is  not 
present. 


APPROPRIATIONS     FOR     THE     DE-^' 
PARTMENT      OF      DEFENSE      FOR 
1968— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  <H.R. 
10738  •  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

Conference  Report   (H.  Rept    No.  595) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10738)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes." 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  2.  3,  4,  9,  10,  11,  13.  16,  17,  19,  22, 
26,  28.  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  and  35;  and  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House- 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert  "$6,942,375,000":  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
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Inaert  '•$4,653,000,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows ; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$391,600,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "to. 367. 025. 000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows  of  which 
$147,900,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
P-UIB  aircraft  program":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,505,700,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24.  and  agree 
to  the  Bame  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$1,816,400,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$3,240,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree    to    the   same. 

Amendment  numbered  27:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$446,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree    to   the   same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  12.  14. 
18.  20.  21.  and  36. 

George  Mahon. 

Robert  L.  P.  Sikes. 

Jamcb  L.  WnrrTEN. 

George  W.  Andrews, 

Daniel  J    Flood, 

John  M.  Slack.  Jr.. 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo. 

Glenard  p.  Lipscomb. 

Melvtn  R.  Lairo. 

William  E.  Minshall. 

John  J.  Rhodes. 

Prank  T.  Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Richard  B.  Russell, 

Lister  Hill, 

John  L.  McClellan, 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 

John  Stennis, 

Stvart  Symington, 

Milton  R.  Young. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith. 

Karl  E.  Mundt. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bin  (H.R.  10738)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  in  the  accompanying 


conference  report  as  to  each  of  such  Eunend- 
ments.  namely: 

TITLE    : — MILITARY    PEHSONNEL 

Military  personnel.  Army 
Amendment   No.    1 :    Appropriates   $7,760.- 
300.000  as  prrij>osed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$7,794,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Military  personnel,  Navy 

Amendment   No    2:    Appropriates   $4,029,- 
100.000  as  profKjsed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$4,063,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps 
Amendment   No.    3:    Appropriates   $1,396,- 
300.000  as  proposea  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$1,400,800,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Military  personnel.  Air  Force 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $5,619,- 
300.000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$5,692,900,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TTTLE  II— OPEIl.\TION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Arviy 
Amendment  No  5:  Appropriates  $6,942,- 
375.000  Instead  of  $6,907,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $7,003,375,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Reductions  below  the  budget 
estimates,  for  Items  In  conference,  were 
agreed  to  as  follows:  (1)  civilian  personnel, 
$35,000,000,  (2)  AID.'DOD  Civic  Action  Pro- 
gram. $47,400,000,  (3)  technical  manuals, 
$16,000,000. 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $4,653,- 
000.000  Instead  of  $4,636,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $4,664,500,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  Reductions  below  the  budget 
estimates,  for  Items  In  conference,  were 
agreed  to  as  follows:  (1)  $2,000,000  for  man- 
agement studies,  (2)  $25,100,000  for  civilian 
employees,  and  (3)  $3,000,000  for  updating 
and  modernizing  technical  manuals. 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Marine  Corps 
Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $391,600.- 
000  Instead  of  $391,100,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $392,150,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  agreed  to  the  reduction 
below  the  budget  of  $550,000  for  management 
studies. 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  $5,367.- 
025.000  Instead  of  $5,352,500,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $5,371,475,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  $8,000,000  of  the  amount  above 
the  House  is  only  for  the  support  of  eight 
Reserve  airlift  groups  during  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  the  House  reduction 
of  $900,000  for  management  studies.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  a  reduction  of  $3,550,000  In 
the  Air  Porce  request  for  civilian  employees. 
Operation  and  maintenance.  Defense  agencies 

Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $947.- 
520.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$955,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  It  la 
the  Intention  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence that  $22,000  is  for  economic  adjustment 
studies  by  the  Economic  Research  Council. 
This  council  provides  development  assist- 
ance to  conununltles  adversely  affected  by 
DOD  decisions. 

Contingencies,  Defense 

Amendment    No,    10:     Appropriates    $10,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$15,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Defense  stock  fund 

Amendment  No.  11:  Approprlatee  $118.- 
400.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$133,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TITLE    III PROCUREMENT 

Procurement  of  equipment  and  missiles. 
Army 

Amendment  No.  12:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 


amendment  with  an  amendment  appropriat- 
ing $5,462,500,000  instead  of  $5,475,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $5,478,600,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  are  in 
agreement  on  this  amount  and  have  taken 
the  following  actions  with  respect  to  the 
amount  approved  by  the  House: 

1.  Restored  $12,500,000  of  the  House  re- 
duction of  $32,900,000  In  termination  charges 
requested  for  multi-year  procurement,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

2.  Reduced  by  $25,000,000  the  amount  ap- 
proved by  the  House  for  the  procurement  of 
communication  and  electronic  equipment,  as 
prof>osed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment   No.    13:    Inserts   language   as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  making  $269,000,000 
available  only  for  the  NIKE-X  anti-ballistic- 
mlssile  system. 
Procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles.  Navy 

Amendment  No.  14:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  It  is  the  Intention  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  with  an  amendment  appro- 
priating $2,939,100,000  Instead  of  $2,946,500,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,950,- 
700,000.  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  con- 
ferees are  In  agreement  on  the  amount  and 
have  taken  the  following  actions  with  re- 
spect to  the  amount  approved  by  the  House: 

1.  Restore  $37,500,000  of  the  House  reduc- 
tion of  $75,000,000  based  on  better  manage- 
ment of  funds  appropriated  for  this  Item 
instead  of  restoring  the  full  reduction  as 
projKwed  by  the  Senate. 

2.  Restore  $10,000,000  of  the  House  reduc- 
tion of  $35,000,000  In  multiservice  aircraft 
programs  instead  of  restoring  the  full 
amount  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

3.  Provides  $6,000,000  for  the  procurement 
of  training  helicopters  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

4.  Provides  $147,900,000  for  the  P-lllB  air- 
craft program  Instead  of  $208,800,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $115,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  In  recommending  $147,- 
900,000  for  this  program,  it  is  the  Intent  ot 
the  Committee  of  Conference  to  provide  for 
the  procurement  of  only  eight  F-lllB  air- 
craft to  continue  the  Navy's  research  and 
development  program,  and  to  provide  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  procurement  of 
P-12  engines  to  support  a  possible  future 
buy  of  this  aircraft.  No  funds  have  been 
provided  for  advance  procurement  of  long 
lead-time  components  other  than  the  en- 
gines referred  to  above. 

Further,  it  Is  the  Intent  of  the  committee 
of  conference  in  recommending  these  funds 
that  It  considers  the  P-lllB  program  to  be 
in  the  research  and  development  stage,  with 
primary  emphasis  on  efforts  to  prove  that 
the  aircraft  can  be  made  carrier  suitable. 
The  fact  that  these  funds  are  provided  in 
this  appropriation  should  not  be  considered 
as  an  Indication  of  approving  this  aircraft 
for  production. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Provides  that,  of  the 
funds  appropriated  herein,  $147,900,000 
shaU  be  available  only  for  the  F-lllB  air- 
craft program  Instead  of  $208,800,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Provides  that,  of  the 
funds  appropriated  herein,  $106,700,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  EA-6A  aircraft  pro- 
gram as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Shipbuilding    and    conversion.    Navy 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $1,297,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$1,420,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

Other   procurement,   Nai^y 

Amendment  No.  19:   Appropriates  $2,336,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$2,346,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Aircraft   procurement,   Air   Force 

Amendment  No.  20:  RepKJrted  In  technical 
disagreement.    It    Is    the    intention    of    the 
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managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment  appropriat- 
ing $5,493,400,000  and  containing  certain  re- 
strictive language,  instead  of  $5,588,900,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $5,547,400,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  are 
In  agreement  as  to  this  amount  and  have 
taken  the  following  actions  with  respect  to 
the  amount  approved  by  the  House: 

1.  Restores  $20,000,000  of  the  House  reduc- 
tion of  $90,000,000  m  the  multiservice  air- 
craft programs  instead  of  restoring  $60,000.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

2.  Deletes  $12,500,000  for  the  procurement 
of  C-7  aircraft  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

3.  Reduces  by  $103,000,000  the  funds  for 
the  A-7  aircraft  program  instead  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  $50,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

4.  Continues  available  $55,000,000  from 
prior  appropriation  for  the  F-12  aircraft  pro- 
gram instead  of  making  these  funds  available 
for  other  programs  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  restrictive  language  to  be  proposed 
would  make  $55,000,000  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  appropriation  available  only  for 
the  P-12  aircraft  program. 

Other  procurement,  Air  Force 
Amendment  No.  21:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  It  is  the  Intention  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment  appropriat- 
ing $2,429,800,000  ihstead  of  $2,439,800,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,433,800,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  are  in 
agreement  with  respect  to  this  amount  and 
have  reduced  the  funds  approved  by  the 
House  for  the  procurement  of  electronic  and 
telecommunications  equipment  by  $10,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Procurement.   Defense   agencies 
Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $38,000.- 
000   as   proposed   by   the   Senate   instead   of 
$40,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TITLE    rV — research,    DEVELOPMENT,    TEST,    AND 
EVALUATION 

Research,  development ,  test,  and  evaluation. 
Army 
Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $1,505.- 
700,000  Instead  of  $1,501,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $1,510,700,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Research,  development,  test,  and  ei'aluation, 
Navy 
Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $1,816.- 
400,000  Instead  of  $1,806,700,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $1,826,400,000  aB  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation. 
Air  Force 
Amendment  No.  25:   Appropriates  $3,240,- 
000,000  instead  of  $3,225,100,000  as  proposed 


Is  in  agreement  that  Project  Cloud  Gap  Is  to 
be  terminated  and  that  no  funds  in  the  ac- 
companying bin  or  available  from  amounts 
previously  appropriated  shall  be  used  to  con- 
tinue this  project. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Provides  that  $47,000,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  the  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft  program  (AMSA) 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $51,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
Defense  agencies 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $446.- 
500.000  instead  of  $444,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $449,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Emergency  fund.  Defense 

Amendment  No.  28  :>  Appropriates  $100,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$125,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TITLE     V SPECIAL     FOREIGN     CURRENCY 

PROGRAM 

Amendment  No  29:  Provides  $11,200,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $10,- 
200,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TITLE     VI GENERAL     PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  30:  Places  a  limitation  of 
$86,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $85,000,000  as  proposed  by  Uie  House. 

Amendments  Nos.  31  and  32:  Deletes 
language  proposed  by  the  House  relating  to 
international  mUltary  headquarters  and  or- 
ganizations, as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  33  and  34:  Include 
language  relating  to  purchase  of  synthetic 
fabric  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  35:  Inserts  new  subsec- 
tion designation  as  proposed  by  the  Sen:ite. 
Amendment  No.  36:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  with  an  amendment  raising 
from  15  to  45  days  the  waiting  period  after 
notice  from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
before  InstaUlng  or  utilizing  new  accounting 
systems. 

George  Mahon, 
Robert  L.  F.  Sikes, 
Jamie  L.  Whttten, 
George  W.  Andrews, 
Daniel  J.  Flood, 
John  M.  Slack.  Jr., 
Jos]EPH  P.  Addabbo, 
Glenabd  p.  Lipscomb. 
Melvin  R.  Laird, 
William  E.  Minsh.all. 
John  J.  Rhodes. 
Frank  T.  Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


by  the  House  and  $3,255,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  committee  of  conference 

DEFENSE  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1%8- 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
conference  report  on  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill  which  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  June  13,  and 
passed  the  Senate  on  August  22. 

SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 


This  bill  represents  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  In  roimd  numbers,  the  bill  provides 
slightly  less  than  $70  billion  for  the  De- 
fense Department  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  which  ends  on  June  30,  1968, 
The  bUl  is  SI. 6  billion  below  the  budget. 
It  is  $358  million  below  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House.  It  is  SI 95  million  below 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  It  Is  $293 
million  below  the  sum  provided  for  fiscal 
year  1967. 

It  might  seem  rather  strange  that  at  a 
time  when  we  are  at  war  a  reconiiBenda- 
tion  would  be  made  that  the  DefOTise  De- 
partment budget  be  reduced,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  is  the  belief 
of  those  who  have  worked  closely  with 
this  bill  that  any  difficulty  in  the  war  Is 
not  attributable  to  lack  of  funds  to  prose- 
cute the  war. 

The  problems  involved  are  problems  of 
policy  and  strategy,  and  not  problems  of 
money. 

The  report  which  we  presented  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  in  June,  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  on  the  conference,  and  the  Sen- 
ate report  are  available  to  the  Members 
of  the  House.  The  debates  in  both 
Houses  are  available  to  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  later  moment  I 
shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  place  in  the 
Record  pertinent  information  which 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  Members,  and 
to  others. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  include  a 
siunmarj'  of  appropriations  by  title  of 
the  bill  and  by  organizational  compo- 
nent. In  addition,  I  include  a  summary 
of  the  additions  to  and  reductions  from 
the  budget  estimates.  As- 1  noted  earlier 
the  individual  items  making  up  these 
summaries  are  set  forth  in  the  House, 
Senate,  and  conference  reports. 

It  might  be  well  to  point  out  that.  In 
round  figures,  the  bill  as  agreed  to  In 
conference  provides  for  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  military  personnel  $21.8  bU- 
lion.  This  provides  for  a  total,  by  June  30, 
1968,  of  some  3,464,000  men  and  women 
in  uniform. 

For  operation  and  maintenance,  the 
final  version  of  the  bill  provides  a  little 
more  than  $19  billion. 

For  procurement.  $22  billion  is  pro- 
vided. This  is  the  largest  segment  in  the 
bill. 
The  summary  referred  to  follows: 


[In  thousands  of  dollarsi 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


Item 


1967  appro- 
priations 


1968  budget 
estimate 


Passed 
House 


Passed 
Senate 


Conference 
action 


1967  appro- 
priations 


Budget 
estimate 


Housa 


Senate 


Title  I.  military  personnel .i. *. 20.435.044 

Title  II   operation  and  maintenance 19,760,971 

Title  III,  procurement -  .  22.932,800 

Title  IV,  research,  development,  tesL  and  evaluation..  7,093,459 

Title  V.  special  foreign  currency  program.. 7,348 

Total.-... ,^ 70,229,622 

Distribution  of  appropriations  by  organizational  com- 

'^Army^   22,471,015 

Naw                                                                  ---  20,400,100 

AirFo^M:::::::::':::::::::.':.: ",790,600 

Defense  agencies  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  3, 567, 907 

Total.  Department  ot  Defense 70,229,622 


22,001,000 

19,377.000 

22.917.000 

7.273.000 

16.000 


21.927,800 

18.994.200 

22.261.200 

7.100,800 

10,200 


21.781,500 

19,112,020 

22, 086. 500 

7,141,100 

11,200 


21,781.500 

19,  034, 520 

22, 000, 800 

7.108,600 

11,200 


-1,345.456 

-726.451 

-932.000 

^15.141 

+3.852 


-219.500 
-342,480 
-916,200 
-164,400 
-4.800 


-146,300 

-40.320 

-260. 400 

+6,800 

4  1,000 


-77.500 
-85.700 
-32,500 


71,584.000       70.295.200       70.132.320       69.936.620         -293.002      -1.647.380    _^58^    ^   -\9i.m 


23.036.628 

20. 478,  400 

24,  259,  370 

3,890,602 


22,620,628 

19,  830. 100 

24.071.670 

3, 772, 802 


22,696.603 

19,711,550 

23,999.445 

3,724,722 


22.614.503 

19.677,900 

23,921.995 

3,722,222 


-rl43,488 
-722,200 
+131,395 
+  154.315 


-422. 125 
-800,500 
-337.  375 
^-87,380 


-6. 125 

-152.200 

-149,675 

-50.580 


-82.100 

-33.650 

-77,450 

-2,500 


71.584,000   70.295.200   70,132,320   69.936,620 


-293,002   -1.647.380    -358,580    -195,700 
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DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968,  SUMMARY  OF  CHANGES  FROM  BUDGET  ESTIMATE 

|ln  thouMndsl 


Title 

Budget 
estimate 

Additions 

Reductions 

Net  change 

Appropriation 

F  1 .  Military  personnel          

$22,001,000 

19.377.000 

22.917.000 

7,273,000 

16.000 

71,584.000 

+J1 1,500 
+17.100 

+345. 900 
+40,000 

-$231,000 

-359, 580 

-1.262.100 

-204.400 

-4.800 

-$219,500 

-342.480 

-916.200 
-164.400 

-4,800 

-1,647.380 

$21,781,500 

II.  Operation  and  maintenance 

III.  Procurement 

IV   Research,  deveicpment,  test,  and 

evaluation. 
V.  Special  tartiign  currency  program.. 

19.034,520 

22, 000. 800 

7. 108,  600 

11,200 

Totel ^„ ,.„... 

+414,500 

-2,061,880 

69,936,620 

Distribution   by   organizational   compo- 
nents: 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

Detense  agencies  OSO 

23.036,628 

20. 473, 400 

24, 259,  370 

3.809.602 

71.584,000 

—422,125 

-1.042.000 

-510.375 

-87,  380 

-2.061.880 

-422.125 

-800.500 

-337.375 

-87.  380 

22.614.503 

+241,500 
+  173,000 

19,677,900 

23,921,995 

3,722,222 

Total.  Department  of  Defense 

-^414.  500 

-1.647.380 

69,936,620 

For  research  and  development,  $7.1 
billion  is  provided. 

Then  there  Is  an  amount  equivalent 
to  $11.2  million  provided  for  the  utili- 
zation of  excess  foreign  currencies  by 
the  various  services.  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force. 

I  doubt  that  there  is  any  necessity  at 
the  moment.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  bill  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  before  us  in  one  form  or 
another  for  such  a  long  period  of  time. 
I  think  ample  imformatlon  with  respect 
to  the  content  of  the  bill  is  available  to 
Members  and  to  the  public  in  reports, 
hearings,  debate,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lips- 
comb!, the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  10738.  the  defense 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1968 
now  before  the  House  is  a  good  report.  It 
represents  certain  concessions  and  com- 
promises on  the  part  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  as  to  the  appropriate  amounts 
of  funding  for  defense  items.  This  of 
course  is  generally  the  case  since  con- 
ferences are  a  give-and-take  proposition. 

In  my  view  the  final  agreement 
reached  by  the  House-Senate  conferees 
represents  a  good  outcome  and  I  urge 
support  for  the  report. 

The  action  taken  in  conference  on  the 
defense  appropriation  bill  represents 
agreements  and  accord  on  funding  for 
significant  areas  of  our  defense  program. 

A  major  point  at  issue  Involved  the 
funding  for  the  F-UIB.  the  proposed 
Navy  version  of  the  variable  wing  air- 
craft, known  previously  as  the  TFX.  Be- 
cause of  the  serious  deficiencies  in  the 
F-lllB  and  the  delays  encountered,  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  reduced 
the  budget  request  for  the  F-lllB  to 
$208,800,000.  This  was  a  cut  of  $78.2 
million  from  the  budget  request.  This 
amount  was  further  reduced  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  S115.0OC.0O0.  The  Senate  report 
also  .stated  that  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee was  to  provide  for  the  procure- 
ment of  only  six  F-lllB  aircraft  for  the 
purpose  of  co.  '^'nuing  the  research  and 
development  program  on  this  plane  and 
to  provide  approximately  SIO  million  for 
the  procurement  of  engines  to  support 
a  possible  further  buy  of  the  aircraft.  No 
funds  were  provided  for  advanced  pro- 
curement of  long  leadtime  oomix)nent5 
other  than  for  the  engines. 


As  agreed  to  in  conference  an  amount 
of  S147.9  million  is  provided  for  the  F- 
11  IB.  This  is  to  provide  for  the  procure- 
ment of  eight  F-lllB  aircraft,  instead  of 
six  as  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill, 
to  continue  the  Navy's  research  and  de- 
velopment program.  No  other  changes 
were  made  in  the  Senate  version.  It  is  the 
intent  to  provide  not  to  exceed  SIO  mil- 
lion for  the  procurement  of  engines  to 
support  a  possible  further  buy  of  the 
aircraft  and  no  funds  are  provided  for 
procurement  of  long  leadtime  compo- 
nents other  than  for  the  engines. 

Tiie  confereiice  action  on  the  F-lllB 
I  believe  is  a  fair  and  equitable  com- 
promise which  will  insure  ample  funds 
and  leeway  to  thoroughly  test  and  eval- 
uate the  F-lllB  to  see  whether  it  will 
be  suitable  as  a  Navy  aircraft.  The  re- 
duction in  funds  will  not  hamper  the 
research  and  development  work  on  the 
aircraft. 

The  House  position  prevailed  in  the 
vital  area  relating  to  aircraft  develop- 
ment, the  F-12,  the  long-range  inter- 
ceptor aircraft  which  is  the  mo.st  ad- 
vanced fighter-Interceptor  aircraft  in  ex- 
istence. As  approved  by  the  House.  H.R. 
10738  continued  to  make  available  $55 
million  from  prior  appropriations  for  the 
F-12  funds  which  were  made  available 
in  fiscal  year  1967  but  not  used.  The  bill 
as  agreed  to  in  conference  continues  to 
make  the  $55  million  available  only  for 
the  F-12.  and  not  for  other  programs 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

I  think  it  noteworthy  to  mention  at 
this  time  that  the  Senate  in  the  Defense 
bill  concurred  in  the  earlier  House  action 
in  supplying  an  added  $11.9  million  to 
retain  B-52  aircraft  in  the  active  inven- 
tory- at  the  present  level.  The  manned 
bomber  aircraft  .such  as  the  B-52  is  a 
vital  element  in  our  strategic  forces  and 
our  B-52  bomber  force  should  be  main- 
tained at  the  highest  level.  Funds  have 
been  provided  for  thus  purpose  and  I 
trust  that  they  will  be  put  to  good  use. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  essential  that 
work  on  developing  the  Advanced 
Manned  Strategic  Aircraft — AMSA — be 
carried  on  so  that  we  have  a  replacement 
for  the  aging  B-52  fleet.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  Air  Force  request  for  funds  for  AMSA 
was  cut  by  the  OfRcp  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense approximately  in  half  to  $26  mil- 
lion. As  agreed  to  in  conference  the  bill 
contains  $47  million  for  the  AMSA  pro- 
gram. The  funding  is  available  only  for 
this  program. 


On  the  Nike  X  antlballistic  missile  sys- 
tem Congress  has  repeatedly  made  its 
position  clear.  The  conference  report  re- 
tains all  the  funds  and  adds  the  Senate 
language  making  $269,000,000  of  procure- 
ment funds  available  only  for  the  ABM 
system.  The  House  conferees  enthusi- 
astically concur  with  this  language  which 
ties  the  money  down  for  this  purpose 
and  for  this  one  purpose  only  in  defend- 
ing America  in  the  nuclear  age.  The 
money  thus  appropriated  caiuiot  be 
slipped  away  for  use  on  some  other  con- 
tingency. With  this  language,  we  are  say- 
ing here  there  is  no  superior  requirement 
or  contingency  for  the  use  of  these  funds. 
America  must  be  defended  and  the  re- 
quired immediate  steps  should  be  taken 
to  defend  ourselves  against  the  ballistic 
missile  threat. 

Provi.sions  were  included  in  the  fiscal 
year  1967  defense  supplemental  appro- 
priation enacted  earlier  this  year  to  con- 
tinue through  fiscal  year  1968  the  eight 
Air  Force  Reserve  troop  carrier  and  air- 
lift units  and  the  three  Air  National 
Guard  airlift  units  which  the  Defense 
Department  intended  to  deactivate.  The 
defense  budget  for  fiscal  year  1968  was 
drawn  up  based  on  the  deactivation  of 
those  Air  Force  Reserve  component  units. 
Eight  million  dollars  is  added  to  offset 
part  of  the  estimated  cost  to  support 
units  that  were  to  be  deactivated  and  It 
is  to  be  used  only  for  that  purpose. 

The  House  amendment  to  the  bill  con- 
cerning .shipbuilding  is  in  disagreement. 
The  amendment,  known  as  the  Brynes 
amendment,  stipulates  that  none  of 
the  funds  provided  in  the  bill  shall  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  any  naval 
vessels  in  foreign  shipyards.  This  is  a 
sound  amendment  and  it  is  one  from 
which  we  should  not  recede.  At  issue 
here  is  more  than  the  construction  of 
seven  out  of  16  ocean  minesweepers. 

The  retention  in  America  of  the  con- 
struction know-how — the  technical  cap- 
ability to  construct  ships  needed  by  the 
U.S.  Navy — is  a  vital  consideration  in 
this  amendment. 

Also  important  is  the  requirement  to 
retain  more  than  one  source  of  procure- 
ment. If  there  is  to  be  only  one  source 
upon  which  we  must  rely  then  that 
source,  for  sound  defense  planning  pur- 
poses, should  most  certainly  be  an 
American  source. 

But  nine  of  these  vessels  are  already 
provided  for  in  previous  years  defense 
appropriation  bills  and  Congress  has  not 
restricted  foreign  yards  to  bid  on  those 
nine.  Therefore  it  must  be  made  clear 
that  the  disagreement  is  not  on  the 
willingness  or  unwillingness  of  Congress 
to  permit  the  procurement  of  mine- 
sweepers in  Great  Britain. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  vessels  are 
first  models.  They  have  not  been  built 
previously.  If  we  were  to  recede  from  this 
amendment  and  to  thus  permit  foreign 
shipyards  to  bid  on  the  entire  16  ves- 
sels, then  the  skill,  the  know-how,  the 
technical  knowledge  could  be  lo.'^t  to 
our  country.  For  let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  it.  if  we  permit  foreign  shipyards 
to  bid  then  U.S.  shipyards  could  be  out- 
bid. Primarily  because  of  their  wage 
costs  foreign  yards  can  substantially 
outbid  us  and  we  will  then  become  de- 
pendent on  others  for  a  source  of  one  of 
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our  defense  needs.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  support  the  House  position. 

In  the  House  version  of  H.R.  10738  all 
the  funds  requested  in  the  Operation  and 
Maintenance  accoimts  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  so-called  resources 
management  system  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  were  deleted.  This  amounted 
to  a  total  reduction  of  $52.7  million  in 
various  operations  and  maintenance  ac- 
counts. The  Senate  agreed  with  the 
House  on  tliis  deletion. 

The  principal  element  of  this  system  is 
known  as  Project  Prime,  a  proposal  to 
completely  alter  the  character  of  defense 
budgeting  and  accounting  so  as  to  bring 
it  in  consonance  with  the  program  sys- 
tem of  the  Department. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
in  their  report  of  June  9  stated  on  page  6 : 

The  Committee  is  o£  the  opinion  that  this 
proposal  appears  to  be  a  case  of  too  much 
too  soon.  While  it  is  uncioubtedly  true  that 
significant  changes  in  the  budgeting  and  ac- 
counting system  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense should  perh.-.ps  be  accomplished,  and 
this  is  to  some  extent  true  of  all  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  what  is  understood 
of  the  proposal  under  Project  Prime  would 
Indicate  a  massive  change  which  to  some  ex- 
tent would  temporarily  diminish  Congres- 
sional control  and  which  appears  to  be  pro- 
posed for  at  least  partial  initiation  without 
due  regard  to  Congres.=lonal  expression. 

The  Committee  directs  that  there  be  no 
such  change  In  the  budgeting  and  account- 
ing system  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
preparatory  to  the  formulation  of  the  fiscal 
year  1969  budget  presentation. 

The  Department  may  find  it  desirable  to 
conduct  tests  of  a  proposed  system  on  a  some- 
what larger  scale  than  the  brief  tests  (on 
differing  princip'es)  already  conducted.  The 
Committee  would  not  object  to  a  further 
test  of  a  proposed  new  system  provided  the 
breadth  of  the  test  does  not  exceed  one  major 
command  per  military  Service.  It  is  the 
thought  of  the  Committee  that  with  a  year's 
test  experience  on  a  larger  and  uniform  sam- 
ple, the  Department  would  be  better 
equipped  to  Justify  a  change,  if  such  were  to 
be  proposed,  in  the  budget  for,  but  not  earlier 
than,  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
in  their  report  of  August  4  stated  on  page 
22: 

The  comm.lttee  recommends  concurrence 
In  the  House  action  disallowing  the  requests 
totaling  $52,700,000  Included  In  the  various 
operation  and  maintenance  appropriations 
for  the  implementation  of  the  Department's 
proposed  Resources  Management  System. 
The  committee  is  In  complete  accord  with 
the  position  of  the  House  committee  on  this 
proposal.  This  position  was  stated  In  the 
House  report  on  the  bill  as  follows: 

-The  committee  directs  that  there  be  no 
such  change  in  the  budgeting  and  account- 
ing system  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
preparatory  to  the  formulation  of  the  fiscal 
year  1969  budget  presentation." 

The  committee  has  no  objection  to  a  fur- 
ther test  of  the  proposed  system  as  provided 
for  by  the  House  committee.  However,  It  Is 
the  view  of  the  committee  that  such  tests 
should  be  funded  from  available  resoiu-ces 
and  the  Department's  requests  for  funds  to 
finance  these  tests  have  been  disallowed. 

On  August  7,  1967,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
stated : 

Internally,  we  shall  use  a  management 
control  system  that  focuses  on  expenses 
classified  according  to  the  organization  units 
responsible  for  Incturlng  them  .  .  . 


Statements  such  as  this  and  others 
indicated  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  at  least  partially  implementing 
the  system  for  which  funds  were  dis- 
allowed and  which  the  House  and  Senate 
committees  said  should  be  tested  further. 

To  assure  that  the  intent  of  the  House 
and  Senate  recommendations  were  un- 
derstood by  the  Department  of  Defense 
the  Senate  am.ended  the  House  bill  as 
follows : 

On  page  45.  after  line  12,  insert: 

"(b)  During  the  current  fiscal  year  none 
of  the  funds  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  be  tised  to  install  or  utilize 
any  new  'cost-based'  or  'expense-based'  sys- 
tem or  systenis  for  accounting,  including  ac- 
counting results  for  the  purposes  prescribed 
by  section  U3(a)(4)  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Procedures  Act  of  1950  i31  U.S.C. 
66a(a)(4n.  until  15  days  after  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  (after 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget)  has  reported  to  the  Congress 
that  In  his  opinion  such  system  or  systems 
are  designed  to:  (1)  meet  the  requirements 
of  all  applicable  laws  governing  budgeting, 
accounting,  and  the  administration  of  public 
funds  and  the  standards  and  procedures  es- 
Ublished  pursuant  thereto;  (2)  provide  for 
uniform  application  to  the  extent  practicable 
throughout  the  Department  of  Defense;  and 
(3)  prevent  violations  of  the  antldeflciency 
statute  (E.S.  3679;  31  U.S.C.  665)." 

The  House  conferees  concurred  to  this 
amendment  except  for  one  technical 
change.  The  change  raises  from  15  to  45 
days  the  wailing  period  after  notice  from 
the  General  Accoimtmg  Office  that  the 
proposed  system  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  the  amendment  before  the 
new  accounting  system  is  installed  and 
utilized. 

This  45-day  waiting  period  will  give 
Congress  and  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees an  opportunity  to  completely  evalu- 
ate the  proposed  new  system. 

The  procedures  to  be  followed  are  set 
forth  in  the  amendment.  They  should 
answer  some  ver>'  serious  questions  which 
the  Congress  should  know. 

First.  Does  the  proposed  system  meet  the 
requirements  of  applicable  laws  with  respect 
to  the  budgeting,  accounting,  and  adminis- 
tration of  public  funds'? 

Second.  Is  the  system  designed  and  de- 
veloped for  uniform  application  throughout 
the  Department  of  Defense? 

Third.  Is  the  system  adequate  to  provide 
for  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  Anti-Defi- 
ciency Act.  which  is  the  basis  for  the  Federal 
appropriation  laws? 

There  are  several  areas  of  primarj*  con- 
cern to  mc  in  this  program.  My  greatest 
concern  is  that  there  is  not  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  this  program  is  and  how- 
it  is  to  work,  either  from  the  standpoint 
of  those  who  are  originating  the  basic 
policies,  or  those  who  ought  to  implement 
these  policies,  or  those  of  us  who  are  sup- 
posedly to  derive  the  benefits  from  its  ac- 
complishments. As  presented  to  our  com- 
mittee, the  system  apparently  is  so  flex- 
ible as  to  lead  one  to  question  the  firm- 
ness of  its  foundations.  This  is  borne  out 
by  discussions  with  the  militarj-  services 
aiid  other  ofEcials  throughout  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Differing  views  exist 
with  regard  to  the  intent,  objectives,  and 
potential  accomplishments  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  lack  of  a  clear  statement  of 
the  specific  objectives  to  be  sought 
through  this  project  and  through  the  im- 


plementation of  the  resources  manage- 
ment system  is  highly  disturbing  Those 
concerned  with  implementing  this  pro- 
gram and  those  of  us  responsible  for 
utilizing  the  data  generated  from  the  sys- 
tem in  making  decisions  must  know  what 
these  new  systems  are  and  how  they  are 
expected  to  work. 

There  is  also  a  question  as  to  what  au- 
thority the  various  military  services  will 
have  in  the  implementation  of  various 
programs.  It  is  certainly  not  apparent  at 
the  present  time  as  to  whetlier  tins  au- 
thority will  be  greater  or  lesser  than  that 
available  at  the  present  time.  Docs  this 
lead  to  greater  centralization  of  author- 
ity in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense? Does  it  take  away  essential  opera- 
tional and  implementational  authority 
from  the  program  managers  in  the  mili- 
tarj-  .services  and  those  charged  with  op- 
erational responsibilities?  These  are 
questions  which  should  be,  but  have  not 
been,  answered. 

It  is  a  matt-er  of  concern  that  these  so- 
called  tests  may  be  used  as  a  guise  for 
implementation  of  this  system  rather 
than  as  stepping  stones  to  the  develop- 
ment of  detailed  systems  and  procedures 
based  on  solid  and  realistic  specifications. 
We  cannot  and  we  must  not  implement 
the  overall  system  in  any  way  until  the 
test  results  have  been  validated,  exam- 
ined, and  incorporated  into  .specific  and 
clear-cut  objectives,  specifications,  and 
procedures  approved  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  acceptable  to  responsible  congres- 
sional committees. 

The  Department  of  Defense  needs  im- 
provement in  its  accounting  systems. 
This  is  a  worthy  goal  but  care  must  be 
exercised  to  make  sui-e  that  proper  pro- 
cedures and  controls  are  developed  which 
meet  the  requirements. 

The  Senate  and  House  action  has  been 
taken  to  assure  that  the  new  system  will 
be  designed  properly  and  is  properly  ap- 
proved before  the  system  is  implemented. 
In  conclusion,  the  House  should  know 
that  the  present  outlook  is  that  we  will 
need  to  have  a  defense  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
There  will  be  a  need  for  additional  fund- 
ing before  this  fiscal  year  is  completed  in 
the  areas  of  personnel,  operations  and 
maintenance,   and   procui'ement. 

This  is  not  an  encouraging  prospect 
as  we  are  completing  action  on  the 
largest  single  appropriation  bill  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation.  But  we  must  face 
up  to  the  funding  requirements  for  our 
defense  commitments  in  the  Interest  of 
our  national  security  and  welfare. 

Certainly  it  Is  hoped  that  we  can  soon 
end  the  Vietnam  war  victoriously  and 
stop  the  loss  of  life  and  the  economic 
drain  on  our  Nation. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  10738. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  •will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man from  California  to  say  that  there 
is  $146  million  in  the  bill  now  for  eight 
new  F-lllB  aircraft. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  For  research  and  de- 
velopment. 
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Mr.  JONAS.  Is  this  under  the  contract 
the  Navy  has  had  trouble  with  General 
Dynamics? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  It  has  been  reported 
In  the  press  that  the  Navy  is  having 
trouble  with  the  contractor. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  read  a  report  in  the 
Dress  yesterday  that  the  Navy  contends 
that  the  planes  are  not  up  to  specifica- 
tions and  expectations.  If  that  is  so,  is 
it  not  strange  that  we  would  be  appro- 
priating another  $146  million  to  buy 
eight  planes  which  the  Navy  saj's  are 
not  what  they  need. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  The  administration 
has  gotten  our  defense  forces  into  the 
position  that  they  need  this  type  of  air- 
craft. They  need  something  which  ful- 
fills this  particular  mission.  They  have 
nothing  else  coming  along.  Therefore, 
we  are  taking  the  position  that  we  should 
try  to  get  carrier  suitability  for  the 
F-lllB.  The  Na\'y  needs  research  and 
development  planes,  to  try  to  get  carrier 
suitability  and  to  get  the  plane  in  shape. 
We  provided  funds  for  this  purpose  and 
not  for  initiating  production  of  this  air- 
craft. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Is  It  the  understanding 
of  the  conference  committee  that  the 
Navy  will  continue  to  do  business  with 
the  manufacturer  who  has  delivered 
planes  the  Navy  says  falls  to  meet  its 
requirements? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  These  are  research 
and  development  planes.  Five  have  been 
produced  already.  They  are  being 
changed  constantly.  The  weight  of  the 
aircraft  is  questionable  and  a  major 
problem. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  understood  that  the 
Navy  said  the  five  that  have  been  de- 
livered are  unsatisfactory.  I  read  in  the 
paper  that  the  Navy  plans  to  penalize 
General  D>-namics  and  thus  recover 
some  of  the  funds  already  spent  with 
that  company.  If  this  is  so,  I  question 
the  desirability  of  spending  more  money, 
in  this  instance  the  large  sum  of  $146 
million,  procuring  additional  planes  un- 
less assurances  are  given  that  the  new 
ones  will  come  up  to  the  Navy's  speci- 
fications. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  believe  the  House  ought 
to  know  as  much  as  the  committee  does 
about  this  situation.  I  do  not  like  to  make 
up  my  mind  on  the  basis  of  news  reports, 
either.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  ask- 
ing these  questions. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  plane,  the  F-lllB,  has  not  come 
up  to  specifications.  They  are  working 
with  it,  trying  to  improve  the  present 
capabilities,  trjing  to  make  it  carrier 
suitable  and  to  make  it  workable  for  the 
Navy. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  hope  they  will  have  some 
understanding  with  the  manufacturer, 
before  we  spend  another  $146  million, 
that  they  can  produce  a  plane  which  will 
come  up  to  specifications. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  hope  so,  too.  I  hope 
the  plane  will  do  so. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 


Mr.  MINSHALL.  This  goes  far  beyond 
the  news  reports.  As  the  gentleman  will 
remember,  we  had  testimony  before  our 
subcommittee.  These  were  based  on 
classified  reports,  but  I  can  say  that  all 
of  the  testimony  we  have  had  before  our 
subcommittee  so  far  has  said,  to  boil  It 
down  to  a  few  words,  the  F-lllB  has 
been  a  complete  "dog." 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  The  news  report  I  re- 
ferred to  said  that  tlie  Pentagon  was  to 
penalize  the  producer  financially  for 
failing  to  meet  contract  specifications. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Furthermore,  the  Air 
Force  version,  the  F-lllA,  is  also  in  defi- 
nite trouble. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  I  yield  to  the  minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr,  GERALD  R  FORD.  Has  there 
ever  been  a  time  when  the  F-lllB  has 
met  specificatioris  or  criteria? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
believe  it  is  unconscionable  that  we 
should  now  spend  about  $19  million  per 
copy  for  eight  of  these  planes  of  extreme- 
ly doubtful  value? 

Mr.  LIBSCOMB.  If  we  had  something 
to  replace  the  F-lllB,  which  would  ful- 
fill the  mission  which  is  foreseen,  I  would 
say  "Yes";  but  it  is  going  to  leave  a  gap 
in  our  program  If  we  do  not  try  to  get 
a  plane.  I  am  willing — and  it  is  a  gam- 
ble— to  spend  another  $147.9  million  to 
see  if  we  can  get  it  to  work. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  should 
like  to  say  one  additional  thing.  Our 
conmiittee  has  not  been  "brainwashed" 
or  "snow-jobbed"  so  far  as  the  F-lllB 
is  concerned.  We  have  the  facts. 

Mr.  LIBSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  conference  report 
of  the  Defense  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  1968  is  adopted,  it  would  be  well  to 
be  certain  that  questions  previously 
raised  in  connection  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Army  Reserve  components 
have  been  cleared  up  and  that  the  new 
Army  Reserve  component  reorganization 
plan  have  been  found  generally  accept- 
able to  the  Congress  and  is  ready  for 
implementation. 

Members  of  the  House  will  recall  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  re- 
port in  June  in  connection  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriations  bill 
asked  that  action  on  the  original  Army 
Reserve  components  reorganization  plan 
be  deferred  pending  an  expression  of 
Congress'  views.  Subsequently,  a  revised 
plan  providing  for  the  retention  of  three 
combat  brigades  in  the  USAR  was  devel- 
oped by  the  Army.  The  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee  report  based  its 
recommended  Reserve  components  ap- 
propriation on  the  revised  plan,  and  the 
Senate  adopt-ed  this  report.  In  the  Au- 
gust 23  House-Senate  conference  the  re- 


vised reorganization  plan  was  not  an 
issue. 

Accordingly,  the  appropriations  in 
this  bill  relating  to  the  Army's  Reserve 
components  are  based  on  implementa- 
tion of  the  revised  plan.  The  plan  also 
incorporates  a  paid  drill  strength  of  400,- 
000  for  the  National  Guard  and  260,000 
for  the  Army  Reserve,  consistent  with 
the  strength  floors  which  are  prescribed 
in  this  appropriation  bill.  These  are  the 
same  strength  floors  called  for  by  H.R. 
2,  which  has  already  received  a  favorable 
vote  of  the  House. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  touch  upon 
the  capability  of  the  National  Guard  to 
deal  with  civil  disturbances.  Because  of 
controversy  which  has  developed  in  re- 
cent weeks,  all  of  us  are  concerned  that 
the  National  Guard  be  fully  adquate  to 
meet  State  missions  involving  civil  dis- 
turbances. I  believe,  however,  that  some 
of  those  who  have  been  disturbed  over 
the  impact  of  the  revised  reorganization 
plan  have  overlooked  certain  key  facts: 

The  Guard  has  been  used  by  the  States 
84  times  for  civil  disturbances  in  the  last 
10  years.  Only  twice  has  it  been  neces- 
sary to  use  as  much  as  50  percent  of  a 
State  Army  Guard's  strength — in  the 
Watts  riot  with  62  percent  and  in  De- 
troit with  85  percent.  The  average  per- 
centage of  the  post-reorganization  Army 
Guard  strength  used  has  been  9  percent. 
In  Newark  this  summer  only  31  percent 
of  the  State's  Guard  strength  was  used. 

The  Guard,  under  the  revised  plan  wUl 
have  75  percent  of  its  400,000  strength  in 
combat  and  combat-support  units. 

The  reorganization  will  increase  the 
number  of  Army  Guard  personnel  in  fully 
supported  units  by  110.000.  That  is  the 
number  of  Guardsmen  now  in  low-prior- 
ity units.  This  alone  will  improve  the 
Guard's  capability,  because  fully  sup- 
ported units  have  more  people,  greater 
mobility,  and  greater  communication 
capability. 

The  programed  Guard  strength  under 
the  revised  plan  will  be  higher  than  the 
average  actual  strength  during  1960-63. 

The  combined  Army  and  Air  Guard 
strength  will  be  about  480,000.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Active  Army  has  seven  brigades, 
totaling  15,000  men,  earmarked  for  civil 
disturbance  duty,  and  thousands  of  addi- 
tional Army  and  Marine  Corps  troops  can 
be  made  available  if  necessary. 

I  agree  with  Department  of  the  Army 
judgment  that  the  strength  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  is  adequate  for  almost  all 
situations  which  are  likely  to  occur.  It 
is  not  necessary  or  economical  to  build 
in  each  State  a  National  Guard  organiza- 
tion capable  of  responding  to  every  con- 
ceivable contingency.  Extraordiixary  sit- 
uations are  best  met  by  utilizing  the  Ac- 
tive Forces  or  the  Guard  forces  of  neigh- 
boring States,  as  Federal  law  now  pro- 
vides. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  "Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  . 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  amendments  33  and  34 
to  the  Defense  Appropriations  Act  of  1967 
are  of  great  importance  to  my  district 
and  the  economy  of  my  State. 

This  will  put  an  end  to  some  of  the 
buying  practices  of  the  Department  of 
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Defense  wherein  that  Department  of  our 
Government  seeks  to  award  defense  con- 
tracts to  foreign  goverrmients  to  the 
prejudice  of  domestic  companies,  which 
are  small  in  character,  and  which  are 
located  in  depressed  areas  of  our  Nation 
and  employ  numbers  of  our  men  and 
women.  Areas  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  expressed  interest  in  helping, 
only  to  find  another  arm  of  Government 
destroying  a  small  existing  industry 
which  is  providing  jobs  in  the  free  enter- 
prise tradition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  within  several 
months  had  occasion  to  investigate  a 
situation  that  deserves  the  full  attention 
of  the  House  and  Nation. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  procedures  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  its  policy  of 
awarding  defense  contracts  to  foreign 
firms. 

In  June  a  contract  was  awarded  a 
Taiwan  Nationalist  Chinese  firm  for 
708.000  inflatable  rubber  mattresses  to  be 
utilized  by  our  Anned  Forces.  The  lowest 
domestic  bid  was  made  by  Rubber  Fabri- 
cators, Inc.,  of  Grantsville,  Va.,  a  firm 
located  in  my  district. 

The  letting  of  this  contract  marks  an 
example  of  one  of  the  great  inconsist- 
encies of  our  time,  wherein  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  one  hand  spends  mil- 
hons  of  dollars  to  create  employment  in 
depressed  areas  of  our  Nation  and  then 
the  Defense  Department  awards  con- 
tracts to  foreign  firms  paying  7  cents  per 
hour  for  labor,  thereby  forcing  firms  in 
that  area  to  close  their  doors. 

We  of  the  Congress  have  been  en- 
couraged to  act  and  we  have  responded  to 
the  needs  of  the  areas  of  our  coimtry  that 
sufifer  from  chronic  imemployment.  Our 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  regions 
of  our  Nation  that  are  cited  as  prime 
examples  of  poverty.  My  own  State  of 
West  'Virginia  has  received  much  pub- 
licity over  its  economic  difBculties. 
described  in  bureaucratic  jargon  as  "de- 
pressed and  critically  wanting." 

We  have  approved  legislation  that 
served  to  correct  these  deplorable  condi- 
tions in  Appalachia.  An  extensive  and  ex- 
pensive Government  program  was  formu- 
lated to  attract  industries  and  small 
business  and  encourage  them  to  locate 
in  the  communities  designated  as  being 
"labor  surplus  areas."  Low-interest  loans, 
training  grants,  and  other  Federal  bene- 
fits were  made  to  stimulate  and  revitalize 
the  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now,  paradoxically,  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  about  to  force 
one  of  our  firms  to  close  its  doors.  Rubber 
Fabricators,  Inc.,  of  Grantsville,  W.  "Va., 
has  been  operating  successfully  for  10 
years.  They  have  been  utilizing  employees 
from  a  county  located  in  what  is  knowTi 
as  the  heart  of  Appalachia.  They  are  now 
just  completing  an  order  for  302,000  of 
the  rubber  mattresses  of  the  type 
awarded  to  the  Taiwan  firm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  investigation  re- 
vealed several  interesting  facts.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  labor  rates  in  effect  in  Taiwan 
which  amounts  to  almost  slave  labor, 
I  found  that  Davlsson  and  Co.,  the 
Taiwan  firm  receiving  the  award,  does 
not  even  have  manufacturing  facilities. 
It  is  an  Import-export  firm  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  World  Trade  Journal 
presently  has  22  employes.  I  can  only 


presiune  that  the  units  to  be  produced 
will  be  subcontracted  to  another  firm. 

Now,  this  West  Virginia  industry  easily 
falls  within  the  Govermnenfs  guideline 
of  a  small  business.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  not«  that  the  domestic  price  of  this 
item  has  been  constant.  This  particular 
item  was  first  sold  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  price  per  unit  was  about 
$7.50.  Today,  some  15  years  later,  the 
price  remains  about  the  same.  This  in- 
dicates that  there  is  competition  and  a 
wiUingness  to  produce  necessary  items  at 
the  minimum  domestic  price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  protested  vigorously  the 
actions  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  I 
urged  a  complete  review  of  this  particular 
contract.  In  addition  to  urging  a  review, 
I  requested  that  purchasing  directives  re- 
quired a  part  of  this  contract  to  be  set 
aside  for  small  business  bidders.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  after  the  exertion  of 
much  pressure  the  Defense  Department 
finally  agreed  to  permit  domestic  indus- 
tries to  bid  on  the  small  business  set- 
aside  portion  of  this  contract.  Having  al- 
ready given  the  greater  part  of  the  award 
to  the  Taiwan  company,  this  was,  indeed, 
a  small  victory. 

I  am  further  pleased.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
announce  that  when  the  bids  were  re- 
cently opened  on  this  set-aside  portion  of 
the  contract.  Rubber  Fabricators  of 
Grantsville,  W.  Va.,  was  the  low  bidder. 
They  have  been  successful  in  obtaining 
this'  $2  million  defense  contract,  no 
thanks  to  the  original  thinking  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  aided  in  making 
the  contract  award  possible,  through 
con.stant  pressure  on  the  agency  in- 
volved. Without  this  monitoring  this  con- 
tract also  would  have  gone  to  a  foreign 
power. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  explana- 
tion of  our  difficulty,  this  amendment 
looms  large  in  solving  our  problems  of 
the  future.  Very  simply  put,  it  will  re- 
move a  contract  of  this  type  from  the 
reach  of  foreign  bidders.  We  can  now  be 
permitted  to  grow  economically  in 
Grantsville,  W.  Va..  to  rid  ourselves  of 
the  designation  of  "depressed  area,"  no 
thanks  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  helpful  to 
the  employees  of  this  industry-  and  to  the 
citizens  of  Grantsville.  W.  Va. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  these  amend- 
ments to  the  Defense  Appropriation  Act 
of  1967. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  tMr.  Van 
DeerlinI. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
carmot  help  but  wonder  if  the  propo- 
nents of  the  Byrnes  amendment  to  the 
Defense  appropriation  bill  h&\e  fully 
considered,  or  are  really  aware  of,  its 
implications  and  possible  consequences. 
The  immediate  effect  would  be  to  pre- 
vent British  firms  from  bidding  com- 
petitively for  the  award  of  contracts  to 
construct  some  wooden-hulled  mine- 
sweepers for  the  U.S.  Navv'.  The  long- 
range  effects  could  well  be  the  cancella- 
tion by  Great  Britain  of  part  or  all  of 
more  "than  $2"  2  billion  worth  of  con- 
tracts to  buy  militarj'  equipment  from 
the  United  States. 

Britain  has  signed  an  agreement  with 


this  country  to  buy  $2.6  billion  worth 
of  such  products,  chiefly  aerospace 
equipment  and  airplanes  such  as  the  C- 
130,  the  F-4.  and  the  F-111.  Prime  con- 
tractors for  these  planes  are  situated  in 
Georgia,  Missouri,  Texas,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. However,  there  are  more  than 
10,900  subcontractors  across  the  Nation 
who  will  benefit  from  the  expenditure 
of  this  $2.6  billion  by  Great  Britain  in 
tills  country.  Many  of  these  are  in  my 
own  State  of  California,  and  some  are 
in  my  ow  n  district. 

In  consideration  of  Britain's  expendi- 
tures of  this  vast  sum  in  this  country, 
we  have  agreed  to  let  Britain  bid,  on  a 
competitive  basis,  on  S325  million  worth 
of  military  equipment  contracts.  Among 
these  are  contracts  for  construction  of 
the  minesweepers.  If  we  now  refuse  to 
permit  that  competitive  bidding.  Britain 
may  well  take  the  position  that  we  are 
failing  to  live  up  to  our  agreement,  and 
in  turn  could  well  move  to  cancel  all  or 
part  of  her  contracts  with  us. 

Rightly  appalled  by  the  possible  im- 
plications and  effects  of  passage  of  this 
amendment,  and  gravely  concerned  over 
possible  loss  of  British  orders,  firms  in 
the  aerospace  industry  are  making  ur- 
gent attempts  to  call  the.se  facts  to  the 
attention  of  this  body.  I  have  today  re- 
ceived telegrams  from  three  large  Cali- 
fornia firms,  two  of  them  in  my  district, 
urging  defeat  of  this  measure,  not  only 
in  the  interest  of  their  industry,  but  of 
the  other  industries  across  the  Nation 
which  stand  to  benefit  tremendously 
from  our  agreement  with  Britain. 

I  consider  that  we  are  not  only  morally 
obligated  to  permit  British  firms  to  offer 
competitive  bids  for  construction  of 
these  ships  within  the  limits  of  our 
agreement,  but  that  the  interests  of  our 
own  industries,  particularly  aerospace, 
require  us  to  do  so,  I  urge  that  we  con- 
cur with  the  Senate's  action,  and  recede 
from  .support  of  the  Byrnes  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  one  question? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  that  all  pay  for 
militarv'  personnel  is  contained  in  this 
bill.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  MAHON.  All  pay  for  military  per- 
sonnel is  contained  in  this  bill.  Of  course, 
if  we  have  a  pay  increase  for  Federal 
employees,  including  the  military,  it  will 
probably  require  funds  over  and  above 
the  amoimt  provided  in  this  bill, 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  in  the  morning 
paper  that  a  Navy  lieutenant  by  the 
name  of  Ryan  Lamb  has  been  assigned 
to  Marine  Capt.  Charles  S.  Robb  at  the 
■Wliite  House  as  his  press  and  social  re- 
lations man.  I  assume  that  this  Navy 
lieutenant  is  being  paid  out  of  this  $70 
billion  fund  as  the  representative  for 
the  Marine  captain  at  the  White  House. 
Would  this  be  true? 

Mr,  MAHON.  I  have  not  read  the  story 
to  which  the  gentleman  makes  reference, 
but  I  repeat  this  bill  carries  all  pay  for 
all  military  personnel  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
think  that  a  Marine  captain  stationed 
at  the  'White  House  would  be  entitled 
to  a  press  relations  man.  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Navy?  Are  we  spending  money  here 
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to  train  personnel  to  be  used  In  the  armed 
services  of  this  country  or  are  we  training 
them  for  press  relations  and  social  serv- 
ices? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  circumstances 
alter  cases,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the"gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  hope  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  can  give  the  House  and 
the  country  some  specific  assurances  that 
this  $146  million  will  not  be  spent  for 
unsatisfactory  aircraft.  If  they  do  not 
meet  the  specifications,  then  what  will 
happen?  I  am  disturbed  and  I  know  that 
people  throughout  the  country  are  dis- 
turbed, because  I  have  had  several  tele- 
phone calls  about  that  story  myself.  I 
think  before  we  finish  action  on  this  re- 
port whatever  assurances  can  be  given 
should  be  given  that  we  are  just  not  go- 
ing to  permit  the  Navy  to  continue  to 
spend  money  on  unsatisfactory  aircraft. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Navy  has  been  work- 
ing for  many  months  on  the  Navy  version 
of  the  F-IU  aircraft,  the  so-called  TFX, 
It  has  not  been  perfected.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  major  aircraft  program  yet,  or 
any  complex  military  machinery,  that 
has  ever  been  completely  effective  and 
perfect  from  the  very  beginning. 

Tlie  Navy  hopes  desperately  that  the 
F-lllB  w^iil  turn  out  to  be  a  sati.sfactor>' 
carrier  plane.  I  think  the  chances  are 
certainly  reasonably  good  that  this  will 
happen,  but  you  have  to  spend  money  to 
develop  an  aircraft  and  .see  whether  or 
not  it  can  be  brought  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements. That  is  the  way  planes  have 
been  perfected  in  the  past,  and  no  doubt 
It  will  continue  to  be  the  method  followed 
in  the  future. 

We  in  Congress  have  been  very  cau- 
tious and  perhaps  too  cautious  in  not 
giving  the  Navy  a  little  more  leeway.  We, 
perhaps,  should  have  let  the  Navy  go  for- 
ward more  rapidly  In  developing  an  oper- 
ational aircraft  along  with  this  develop- 
ment program.  Instead,  we  have  been 
very  cautious  in  providing  the  funds,  and 
I  hope  we  are  doing  the  right  thing.  If  it 
turns  out  to  be  a  plane  that  cannot  be 
used  by  the  Navy,  we  may  have  invested 
vast  sums  of  money  in  a  project  that  did 
not  turn  out  to  be  successful.  This  is  not 
anything  new.  but  it  is  regrettable.  We 
will  have  to  try  to  provide  this  plane.  The 
Navy  needs  it  and  the  Navy  wants  it,  and 

I  will  say  the  Navy  is  increasingly  im- 
pressed with  the  possibilities  of  the  F- 

II  IB.  The  F-lIl  aircraft  is  to  some  ex- 
tent three  aircraft  and  not  just  one  and 
the  cancellation  of  one  version  would  not 
necessarily  be  a  total  loss. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  if 
the  gentleman  read  the  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Weill 'Street  Journal  of 
yesterday  to  which  I  have  referred? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  JONAS.  As  I  read  some  of  those 
reports,  they  intimated  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  is  getting  ready  to 
penalize  General  Dynamics  and  thus  to 
recover  some  of  the  money  which  it  has 
already  paid  that  firm. 

If  that  Is  not  correct.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  a  correct  statement  should  be  made 
with  respect  thereto  or  that  some  denial 


should  be  made.  I  say  this  because  I 
carmot  uiiderstand  if  that  is  true  why 
we  would  turn  around  and  provide  an- 
other $146  million  to  spend  with  the 
same  firm,  until  assurances  are  received 
that  future  planes  will  come  up  to 
specifications. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  that  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  has  contracted 
with  this  firm.  But  if  there  are  any  dam- 
ages or  claims  which  could  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Government,  then  that 
course  of  action  should  be  followed  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  It  would  be 
questionable  whether  or  not  we  could,  or 
should,  turn  over  the  F-lllB  to  some 
other  manufacturer.  The  F-lllB,  as  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  knows, 
essentially  is  made  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  But  we  cannot  change,  in  this 
short  period  of  time,  the  contract  on  the 
plane,  nor  should  we  let  it  go  down  the 
drain,  without  determining  whether  or 
not  it  can  be  made  into  an  effective 
aircraft. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  approach.  I  am  just  seeking 
some  assurance  that  we  are  not  getting 
ready  to  waste  some  more  money  or  are 
not  preparing  to  pour  more  funds  into 
the  design  and  constniction  of  a  plane 
that  is  unsatisfactory  for  our  proposed 
use. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  these  are 
research  and  development  planes  on 
which  we  are  expending  this  money.  The 
actions  that  have  been  taken  by  the 
House  conferees  and  those  of  the  other 
body  are  against  the  Department  of  De- 
fense going  into  the  procurement  of  pro- 
duction type  aircraft  and  the  setting  up 
of  a  production  line.  These  funds  are 
ba.sically  for  research  and  development 
aircraft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
F-lllB.  I  am  also  concerned  that  we 
need  a  plane.  So,  this  is  a  gamble. 

Now.  if  the  character  and  suitability 
of  this  plane  is  not  worked  out.  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  should  cancel  the  contract  and 
all  of  the  money  that  we  have  put  into 
the  F-lllB  in  this  bill  for  airframes 
and  engines  should  be  transferred  over 
to  other  F-111  type  aircraft.  Thus,  there 
would  be  little  if  any  loss  from  this 
gamble  we  are  taking. 

What  we  are  doing  is  gambling  $147.9 
million  in  order  to  see  if  we  can  obtain 
a  carrier  suitability  aircraft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  should  not 
be  construed  as  representing  confidence 
and  support  of  the  F-lllB  program.  The 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  handled 
has  been  scandalous,  but  we  do  need  such 
a  plane.  So,  we  do  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  in  order  to  obtain  a  plane  that  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  can  fly  and  with 
which  it  can  defend  our  country. 

The  $147.9  million  contained  in  this 
conference  report  represents,  and  is  the 
best  job  we  can  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  w-ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Alabama,  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations over  the  past  2  or  3  years  have 
cautioned  again  and  again  the  Navy  offi- 
cials not  to  procure  the  F-lllB,  if  the 
contractor  did  not  meet  the  required 
specifications.  We  have  been  assured  by 
Department  of  the  Navy  officials  that 
they  would  not  procure  or  purchase  any 
planes  that  do  not  meet  the  required 
specifications.  No  money,  so  far.  has  been 
appropriated  for  production  of  aircraft 
for  the  Department  of  the  Nav-y.  AH  that 
has  been  appropriated  for  the  F-lllB 
has  been  related  to  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman fi'om  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  bill  before  us  both 
the  House  and  Senate  provided  budgeted 
amounts  and  inserted  language  estab- 
lishing floors  on  numbers  of  personnel, 
400.000  for  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
260.000  for  the  Army  Reserve.  We  have 
had  to  take  similar  action  since  1959.  On 
August  26,  this  year.  I  spoke  to  the 
Mississippi  National  Guard  Association 
setting  out  in  detail  what  I  say  here. 
Believing  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to 
the  Congress,  and  to  our  men  in  service 
to  present  our  sincere  analysis  of  our 
situation,  I  say  frankly  we  are  in  serious 
trouble  both  at  home  and  abroad.  As  we 
take  up  this  huge  defense  appropriations 
conference  report,  I  feel  the  record 
should  show  just  what  a  situation  we 
face.  I  offer  these  sincere  statements  in 
the  hope  that  we  may  act  now  for  the 
hour  is  late  and  conditions  are  becoming 
intolerable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  became  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in   1943. 

In  World  War  II,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  on  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  the  E)epartment  of  the 
Navy.  As  a  member  of  that  committee  I 
saw  the  great  job  done  by  members  of  the 
Guard  and  Resen-e,  who  contributed  so 
much  to  our  victory  helping  to  furnish 
perhaps  the  most  effective  military 
leadership  that  any  nation  has  ever 
known. 

During  that  period,  our  subcommittee 
was  with  Admiral  Nimitz  in  the  Pacific; 
General  Chenaa-t  of  the  Flying  Tigers  in 
Kunming,  and  Gen.  Pat  Hurley  in 
Chungking,  both  in  China.  We  were 
aboard  ship  with  Admiral  McCain  of  our 
own  State  in  Leyte  Gulf.  We  were  with 
General  MacArthur  in  the  Philippines, 
and  on  Iwo  Jima  a  few  weeks  after  the 
restoration  of  the  flag  by  our  marines 
wiio  have  been  honored  by  tliC  Iwo  Jima 
memorial  statue  now  in  Wa-shington.  We 
traveled  through  Italy.  France,  and  Eng- 
land, and  were  in  Frankfurt,  Germany, 
when  we  thought  our  troops  were  going 
into  Berlin.  Unfortunately,  as  you  know, 
the  decision  was  made  to  allow  the  Rus- 
sians to  go  in  first — a  mistake  for  which 
we  have  paid  dearly  ever  since. 
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After  the  war  was  over,  I  took  on  other 
assignments.  I  was  reassigned  back  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropri- 
ations in  the  early  1950 's  where  once 
again  I  became  active  in  Defense  appro- 
priation matters.  I  made  the  motion  to 
investigate  the  procurement  practices  of 
the  MiUtary  Establishment.  Our  findings 
caused  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson  to 
say  it  made  him  mad  and  sad  to  know 
of  conditions  in  his  own  Department. 

Later,  when  our  committee  felt  we 
were  not  getting  full  information  on 
Russia,  I  went  there  with  representatives 
from  our  committee  staff.  We  drove  by 
private  automobile  along  Russian  high- 
ways and  rode  the  trains;  we  flew  the 
Russian  airlines,  going  from  Warsaw, 
Poland,  to  major  points  in  Russia  such 
as  Moscow,  Kharkov,  and  Kiev.  We  were 
in  Posnan,  Poland,  during  the  war  trials 
there  and  got  out  of  Budapest,  Hungary, 
just  before  the  slaughter  of  countless 
Hungarians  by  Russian  soldiers.  Our  re- 
port was  termed  invaluable  by  the  CIA 
Director. 

I  have  served  continuously  on  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  crisis. 

VIETNAM 

Having  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Defense  Appropriations  and  listened  to 
all  of  the  key  witnesses — to  the  Secretar^' 
of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
on  down  to  more  subordinate  officers — 
I  must  say  that  things  do  not  go  well  with 
us  in  Vietnam. 

Never  in  histoi-y  has  a  war  of  this  size 
been  carried  on  so  long  without  a  plan 
for  victory.  Never  have  we  faced  a  sit- 
uation where  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
can  only  claim,  as  our  Secretary  does, 
that  "we  plan  to  win  by  proving  to  the 
enemy  that  he  can't  win." 

From  a  modest  beginning — 300  mili- 
tary as.sistance  and  foreign  aid  advisers 
in  1955 — we  escalated  our  involvement  to 
692  advisers  in  1957.  and  to  10,000  by  the 
end  of  1962.  In  1963  the  Secretary,  who 
each  year  estimated  when  our  involve- 
ment would  be  over,  joined  by  former 
Senator  Lodge,  said  the  maximum  num- 
ber we  would  need  was  16.500.  By  July 
1965  this  number  had  gone  up  to  72,000: 
by  November  1965  it  had  increased  to 
165,700,  and  an  admitted  militaiy  oper- 
ation was  on.  No  longer  could  the  fantasy 
that  our  militaiT  personnel  was  there 
only  to  couiisel  and  advise  be  maiii- 
tained.  Today,  we  know  that  we  have 
more  than  464,000  Americans  in  Vietnam 
engaged  in  combat  up  to  the  hilt.  The 
latest  plan,  according  to  the  President, 
is  for  an  increase  to  525,000  men  by 
June  1968. 

Since  1960,  our  present  Secretary  of 
Defense,  who  finds  it  most  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  he  could  have  ever  been  wrong, 
has  been  trying  to  play  poker  with  or- 
ientals wiiere  the  game  of  poker  was 
played  5,000  years  before  our  Nation  was 
founded.  In  his  appearances  before  our 
com.mlttee  the  Secretary  does  not  seem 
to  realize  that  every  day  that  this  tiny 
nation  of  North  Vietnam  keeps  us  tied 
down,  spending  more  than  $20  billion  a 
year  as  we  are  today,  its  leaders  as  well 
as  those  of  Russia  believe  they  are  win- 
ning. 

Most  of  our  people  do  not  seem  to 


know  just  how  little  united  support  we 
have  in  South  Vietnam,  where  our  ene- 
mies hide  among  the  people  which  means 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  on  our  side 
will  not  report  the  other  South  Viet- 
namese, the  Vietcong  who  each  night 
war  against  our  men. 

Recently  I  have  studied  still  further 
the  history  of  Vietnam,  of  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam.  According  to  all  the 
records,  a  large  percentage  of  the  South 
Vietnamese,  allied  with  us,  have  histori- 
cally managed  to  get  by  with  others 
doing  most  of  the  fighting,  even  during 
the  French  occupation.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  present  war,  when  our  men  were 
there  to  counsel,  to  advise  and  then  to 
supervise,  the  South  Vietnamese  of 
course  carried  the  brtmt  of  the  fighting 
which  was  sporadic.  But  as  time  has 
passed,  more  and  more  the  full  weight 
of  the  war  has  been  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  our  American  boys. 

I  know  you,  like  me,  find  it  difficult  to 
accept  the  fact  that  a  hundredth-rate 
power  such  as  North  Vietnam,  supported 
by  the  Vietcong,  has  our  Nation,  with  all 
its  power,  tied  down  halfway  around  the 
world.  To  me,  every  additional  day  such 
a  condition  continues  increases  their 
claim  to  victory  and  further  weakens  our 
position. 

I  say  here  and  now  we  must  call  on 
North  Vietnam  for  an  immediate  peace. 
If  this  is  not  forthcoming,  we  must  knock 
out  every  vestige  of  military  power  or 
supporting  strength  in  North  Vietnam. 
We  owe  to  the  more  than  464,000  Ameri- 
cans we  have  there  now,  and  to  the 
others  who  are  expected  to  be  assigned 
there  soon,  this  all-out  action.  Then,  as 
soon  as  that  job  is  done,  we  must  turn  to 
local  officials  soon  to  be  elected  in  South 
Vietnam  and  say: 

"We  have  developed  your  countiy.  We 
have  built  you  roads,  harbors,  and  air- 
fields. We  have  brought  you  almost  un- 
limited military  equipment  and  taught 
you  how  to  use  it.  We  have  provided  more 
supplies  and  set  up  more  reserve  sup- 
plies than  your  country  has  ever  known. 
We  have  virtually  knocked  your  opposi- 
tion out.  Now  that  we  have  put  you  in 
the  saddle,  it  is  up  to  you  to  carry  on,  for 
we  have  done  our  part."  And  then  we 
need  to  come  hom.e. 

After  listening  to  the  detailed  testi- 
mony of  our  top-flight  military  leaders 
and  civilians  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense through  the  years,  I  am  convinced 
this  is  our  only  solution. 

Any  course  of  action  which  leaves  us 
involved  in  a  land  war  in  the  forests  and 
jungles  of  this  small  nation  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  half-way  rotmd  the  world, 
for  years  to  come  is  one  of  failure.  We 
caraiot  continue  to  fight  indefinitely  for 
people,  a  large  number  of  whom  only 
half-heartedly  fight  for  themselves. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  10738  recommends 
the  largest  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  our  history — 
$69,936,620,000.  Thus  $70  billion  out  of 
a  S135  billion  budget,  or  more  than  50 
percent,  is  for  miUtary  purposes. 

While  I  do  not  dispute  the  need  to 
finance  the  Department  of  Defense,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  magnitude  of  the 
military  budget,  its  relationship  to  the 


budget  for  urgent  civilian  needs,  and  the 
imbalance  in  national  priorities  which  it 
represents. 

Moreover,  this  $70  billion  conference 
report  is  permeated  with  funds  for 
financing  a  continued  escalation  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  According  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  estimates  that  about 
$20.3  billion  in  this  bill  will  be  requited 
for  the  war  during  fiscal  year  1968.  It  is 
our  experience  that  these  estimates  al- 
ways fall  short  of  reality,  and  we  can 
expect,  as  usual,  that  the  figures  will  in- 
crease as  the  year  advances.  In  March 
of  this  year  we  had  a  SI 2.3  billion  sup- 
plemental defense  appropriation  for 
Vietnam  for  fiscal  year  1967,  and  there 
are  few  who  do  not  expect  a  similar  or 
greater  supplemental  request  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 

From  the  beginning  I  have  questioned 
the  poUcy  pursued  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Americanization  of  a  'Wetnamese  war, 
and  the  practice  of  continuing  escala- 
tion. I  ha\e  repeatedly  urged  the  admin- 
istration to  seek  a  pohtical,  not  a  mili- 
tary solution  to  the  conflict.  I  have  con- 
sistently voted  against  the  administra- 
tion's requests  for  funds  specifically  ear- 
marked for  Vietnam.  I  have  pointed  out 
tliat  fiscal  power  is  the  only  real  power 
Congress  has  either  to  control  an  agency, 
to  influence  foreign  policy  or  to  com- 
mmiicate  with  the  executive  branch.  In 
this  case,  the  only  available  option,  and 
my  intention  today,  is  to  communicate 
with  the  President,  and  to  represent  my 
constituents  who  are,  to  be  sure,  deeply 
distmbed  about  this  war. 

Obviously,  there  are  many  legitimate 
defense  needs  which  must  be  funded. 
But  the  bill  before  us  today  is  grossly 
distorted  by  the  financing  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  as  is  the  entire  shape  of  the  Federal 
budget.  A  S70  billion  miUtary  budget 
shortchanges  our  citi'es  at  a  time  when 
the  most  profound  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  Republic  is  a  domestic  crisis  whose 
urgency  has  found  no  parallel  in  the  ad- 
ministration's response.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  impact  and  strain  of  the  war 
mood  and  the  war  budget  must  share  a 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  this  domes- 
tic crisis. 

The  appropriation  itself  contains  $20.3 
billion  for  Vietnam.  However,  the  cun-ent 
level  of  spending  is  approaching  $2.5  bil- 
Mon  per  month,  or  closer  to  $30  billion 
annually— according  to  figures  cited  by 
Senator  Stennis. 

Thus,  although  the  war  accounts  for 
about  one-third  of  the  militarj-  appropri- 
ation, it  stonds  out  as  the  most  visible 
sign  of  our  neglect  of  crucial  priorities  at 
home.  It  is  extraordinary  to  realize  that 
we  are  now  spending  about  half  as  much 
as  our  entire  domestic  budget  to  finance 
this  war. 

Tliree  months  ago  on  June  13,  when 
this  House  sent  H.R.  10738  to  the  Senate 
in  the  amount  of  $71.6  billion,  there  had 
yet  been  no  Newark,  no  r>etroit,  no  bomb- 
ing of  the  Chinese  border  zone  and  North 
Vietnamese  ports,  no  straying  of  Ameri- 
can aircraft  into  China,  no  decision  for 
an  additional  45.000  troops,  and  no  Presi- 
dential message  to  Congress  recommend- 
ing a  10-percent  tax  surcharge.  One  won- 
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dered  how  the  situation  could  worsen. 
and  one  found  out. 

At  a  time  when  the  portents  in  Viet- 
nam are  only  for  deeper  entanglement, 
greater  loss  of  life,  and  risk  of  wider  war, 
when  the  voices  of  moderation  in  the  ad- 
ministration are  losing  currency,  and 
when  the  necessary  domestic  programs 
we  have  are  in  jeopardy.  I  must  protest 
allocating  $70  billion  for  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

I  have  never  seen  our  national  priori- 
ties more  unbalanced;  the  implications 
of  this  imbalance  are  alarming. 

Many  elected  ofBcials  have  taken  the 
occasion  to  say  that  they  will  not  "re- 
ward" rioters.  If  the  conditions  which 
produced  this  despair  are  permitted  to 
fester  and  worsen,  we  will  be  "rewarded" 
with  greater  unrest.  * 

The  President  proposes  to  raise  $7.4 
billion  to  help  reduce  the  deficit  to  man- 
ageable proportions  through  additional 
taxes,  Including  a  10-percent  surtax  on 
Income  tax  liabilities.  The  same  objective 
could  be  accomplished  through  a  10- 
percent  reduction  in  military  spending. 
Extreme  economies  are  being  thrust  upon 
desperately  needed  domestic  programs, 
yet  the  military  budget  grows  more 
bloated  than  ever. 

Unfortimately,  under  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  today,  there  is  no  oppor- 
timity  to  offer  amendments  proposing  a 
10-percent  reduction,  or  to  vote  sepa- 
rately on  the  spending  earmarked  for 
Vietnam.  Still,  we  are  confronted  with 
an  escalating  war,  the  initial  unwisdom 
of  which  is  being  more  wisely  acknowl- 
edged. Goldwater  was  rejected  when  he 
candidly  forecast  the  logical  consequence 
of  this  military  approach  to  the  problems 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

In  1965  I  was  one  of  seven  in  the  House 
who  voted  against  supplemental  defense 
funds  earmarked  for  Vietnam.  In  1966  I 
was  one  of  four  to  do  so.  This  year,  on 
March  2  and  March  8,  I  again  voted 
against  the  supplemental  defense  au- 
thorization bill  for  Vietnam,  and  on 
March  16  against  the  $12.3  billion  ap- 
propriation. There  were  eleven  votes  in 
opposition.  I  argued  in  the  House  that  a 
vote  for  these  funds  would  sanction  con- 
tinued escalation  of  the  war. 

Today,  In  the  context  of  an  escalating, 
yet  undeclared  war,  the  unattended 
problems  of  our  Nation,  the  administra- 
tion's effort  to  impose  more  burdensome 
taxation  in  order  to  offset  the  war's  cost 
which  this  appropriation  bill  Increases,  I 
am  unwilling  to  approve  of  the  policy 
decisions  implicit  in  this  bill. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  conference  report  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  coriference  report. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  366.  nays  4,  not  voting  62,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  244) 
YEAS— 366 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Aununzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
A-shmore 
Ay  res 
Barrett 
Bates 
Baitm 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blester 
BiiiSham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUing 
Bolton 

Boa- 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinlcley 
Brocli 
B'ooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzmaa 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahUl 
Carey 
Carter 
Ca.sey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cow^^er 
Cramer 
CvUver 

Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daniels 
Davi.s.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
D^Ianey 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 


Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eihleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Findley 

Flno 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Eraser 

Prelinghuysen 
F^edel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
F\ilton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Haley 
Hall 
HaUeck 
Halpern 
HamUton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechlcr,  W.  Va 
Hclstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Hohfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King.  Calif. 
King,  N.Y. 


Klrwan 

Kleppe 

lauczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Lah-d 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

LonK.  Md. 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McFall 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mabon 
MailUard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif, 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MeskiU 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Minshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Hara,  ni. 
Olsen 
O'Neal.  Ga. 
ONeill,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 

Poff  » 

Pollock 
Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor 
Pucinskl 
Qule 
QuUlen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Reld,  m. 
Reld,  N.Y. 
Reifel 
Relnecke 
Resnlck 
Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rlegle 


Roberts 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

St  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 


Brown,  Calif. 
Farbsteln 


Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  WU. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

UUman 

Utt 

NAYS — i 
Rooney.  N.Y.      Ryan 

NOT  VOTING — 62 


Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wvdler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zion 

Zwach 


Adair 

Adams 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Bell 

Blackburn 
Brademas 
Clawson,  Del 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Daddario    .«, 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Dorn 
Downing 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Feighan 


Fisher 

Gallagher 

Gibbons 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hagan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Kupferman 

Leggett 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Mav 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mink 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

Multer 

Murphy,  N.Y. 


O'Hara,  Mich. 
O'Konskl 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Pool 

PurceU 

Rees 

Rivers 

Rumsfeld 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Udall 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 


to. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

). 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Kupfer- 
man. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Pimle. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Wolff'  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Feighan  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  'Wilson  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr,  Edwards  of  California, 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  'Wll- 
Uams  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
O'Hara  of  Michigan. 
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Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  McMillan. 
Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  WlUls. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

AMENDMENTS     IN     DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ALBERT),  The  Clerk  will  report  the  first 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  12:  Page  16,  line  2. 
strike  out  "$5,475,000,000"  and  insert  "$5.- 
478.600.000". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MB.    MAHOK 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
Tne  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed.  Insert  ".$5,462,500,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  14:  Page  16,  line 
16.  strike  out  "$2,946,500,000."  and  Insert 
■•$2,950,700,000". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed,  insert  "$2,939,100,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  18:  On  page  17, 
line  15,  strike  out  "Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  herein  provided  shall  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  any  naval  vessel 
in  foreign  shipyards." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  insist 
upon  Its  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment 
numbered  18. 

PREFERENTIAL     MOTION     OFFERED    BY     MB.    SIKES 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Sikes  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  18  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  we  are  about 
to  discuss  is  a  highly  controversial  one. 
It  relates  to  what  is  known  as  the  Byrnes 
amendment.  The  Byrnes  amendment 
would  prohibit,  in  effect,  the  Department 
of  Defense  giving  the  British  shipbuild- 
ing industry  an  opportunity  to  bid  on 
seven  wooden  hull  minesweepers.  It 
should  be  understood  that  most  of  the 
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machinery  for  these  minesweepers  would 
be  produced  in  this  country.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Government-furnished  equip- 
menrto  be  procured  in  this  country  rep- 
resents about  30  percent  of  the  total  cost. 
In  addition,  if  a  British  firm  is  successful 
in  bidding  on  this  contract  it  will  un- 
doubtedly procuie  additional  equipment, 
particularly  that  involving  nonferrous 
material  in  the  United  States, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  British  are  buying  a 
large  quantity  of  militai-y  materiel  from 
us — about  eight  times  as  much  as  we 
would  agree  to  purchase  from  them.  We 
would  not  gratuitously  grant  contracts 
to  the  British,  but  only  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  bid  until  this  procurement 
goal  is  reached. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  bill  was  pend- 
ing before  the  House  the  amendment 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  119  to  61.  There 
was  not  a  rollcall  vote.  The  amendment 
was  not  discussed  in  great  detail  at  the 
time.  The  bill  went  to  the  other  body 
with  the  amendment  contained  therein. 
The  other  body  struck  it  out.  The  other 
body  debated  the  proposal  at  great 
lengin,  and  after  the  discussion,  no 
amendment  was  offered  to  place  the 
Byrnes  amendment  in  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill.  Neither  body  would  yield  in 
conference.  Therefore,  the  matter  is 
brought  back  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  disagreement. 

I  have  offered  this  pro  forma  amend- 
ment in  order  to  insist  ujxin  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally  feel  that  this 
amendment  is  against  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  I  opposed  it  at  the 
time  it  was  offered.  That  view  is  widely 
shared  by  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  by  per- 
sons in  industry. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  those  whose  con- 
gressional districts  have  a  special  finan- 
cial stake  in  this  particular  amendment. 
But  I  would  say  that  those  whose  dis- 
tricts have  a  financial  interest  in  defeat- 
ing the  Byrnes  amendment  are  vastly 
larger  in  number  than  those  whose  dis- 
tricts would  be  served  by  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Byrnes  amendment. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  have  moved, 
in  accordance  with  my  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  conferees,  to  insist  on 
the  House  position.  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  serious  mistake  to  do  so.  I  have  done 
this  as  a  matter  of  parliamentary  proto- 
col. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes], 
who  has  offered  the  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposal 
would  strike  from  the  bill  the  Byrnes 
amendment  adopted  by  the  House  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Basically  I  am  a  protectionist.  I  think 
the  policy  of  free  trade  has  been  over- 
worked. I  think  many  segments  of  Amer- 
ican industrj'  need  protection  from  for- 
eign com.petition  which  they  are  not  now 
receiving.  But  I  am  opposed  to  the  re- 
strictive language  in  this  bill  and  I  pro- 
po.se  that  it  be  deleted.  There  are  two 
reasons.  Our  Government  has  made  an 
agreement  with  the  British  Government 
which  is  very  heavily  weighted  in  our 
favor.  The  British  are  committed  to  buy 
$2,645,000,000  in  defense  needs  from  U.S. 


industry.  We  have  promised  to  buy  in  re- 
turn only  $325,000,000  in  goods  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  is  better  than  an 
8-to-l  ratio  in  our  favor.  If  nothing  else 
were  involved,  this  would  be  good  busi- 
ness. But  more  is  involved.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  given  its  word.  The  British  al- 
ready have  bought  $1.7  billion  from  us; 
we  only  $143  million  from  them.  If  we 
jerk  the  rug  out  from  under  the  admin- 
istration, we  will  be  providing  the  worst 
kind  of  example  of  how  to  conduct  a  re- 
spectable and  effective  world  trade  policy. 
No  government  could  afford  to  trust  our 
commitments. 

I  know  how  much  appeal  the  House 
language  has  and  I  am  fully  sympathetic 
with  any  Member  who  feels  he  has  an 
obligation  and  a  responsibility  to  protect 
his  own  industries.  However,  that  is  not 
exactly  what  is  at  stake  here.  The  House 
language  is  not  designed  to  protect  the 
American  shipyard  industry  from  all  for- 
eign slupyard  competition.  Actually  we 
are  talking  only  about  the  purchase  of 
seven  minesweepers.  Even  though  the 
provi.so  prohibits  the  purchase  of  all 
types  of  ships  abroad,  we  are  talking  only 
about  the  purchase  of  minesweepers. 
Sixteen  minesweepers  are  listed  but  this 
proviso  would  apply  only  to  seven  of  the 
16.  As  far  as  I  can  determine,  this  prob- 
ably will  involve  only  three  shipyards  in 
the  United  States.  These  are  the  only 
yards  which  have  shown  an  interest  in 
this  comparatively  small  order.  Protec- 
tion for  three  shipyards  is  a  far  cry  from 
an  effort  to  protect  the  entire  American 
shipbuilding  industry  comprising  hun- 
dreds of  yards  from  the  inroads  of  for- 
eign competition. 

These  seven  minesweepers  are  esti- 
mated tx)  cost  $60.7  million.  The  British 
might,  or  might  not,  be  able  to  bid  suc- 
cessfully on  this  order.  In  other  recent 
shipbuilding  competition,  the  British 
firms  have  lost  orders  to  American  yards. 
One  of  them  being  the  yard  which  is  the 
principal  advocate  for  the  Byrnes 
amendment.  But  assuming  that  the  Brit- 
ish could  bid  successfully  for  these  seven 
minesweepers  at  a  cost  of  $60.7  million — 
$45  million  of  this  to  be  expended 
abroad— let's  see  what  the  effect  would 
be  on  the  American  shipbuilding  indus- 
trj-.  During  the  construction  period  of 
these  minesweepers  it  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  a  total  shipbuilding  appro- 
priation of  $6.2  billion.  There  is  in  ad- 
dition a  $7  billion  sliipbuilding  backlog 
in  U.S.  shipyards. 

The  U.S.  shipbuilding  industry-  already 
is  in  a  privileged  position.  The  United 
Kingdom  order  would  be  only  a  di-op  in 
the  bucket— less  than  1  percent.  By  fur- 
ther protecting  the  industry  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  bill,  we  would  place 
our  Goveniment  in  the  position  of  being 
unable  to  carry  out  a  commitment  en- 
tered into  formally  and  in  good  faith 
with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Now  let  us  get  down  to  cases.  Let  us 
look  at  the  real  facts.  The  United  States 
has  sold  over  Sll  billion  in  military 
equipment  to  our  allies  in  the  past  5 
years.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  assume 
that  we  can  contmue  to  do  this  without 
reciprocal  purchase  of  equipment  from 
our  allies  abroad.  They  have  legislative 
bodies  also  and  those  legislative  bodies 
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are  just  as  quick  to  pounce  on  a  one-sided 
situation  as  we  are. 

You  can  well  imagine  what  ^Mpuld  be 
said  in  the  British  Parliament — how  ad- 
verse this  might  be  to  the  existence  of 
the  British  Government  itself. 

It  has  been  stated  that  labor  oppo-ses 
the  proposal  to  permit  these  minesweep- 
ers to  be  built  in  foreign  shipyards.  If 
so  I  must  say  this  is  a  shortsignted  atti- 
tude. Labor  has  much  more  to  gain  by 
standing  behmd  the  administrations 
agreement  with  the  British  than  it  has 
to  force  its  cancellation.  If  the  House  re- 
fuses to  uphold  the  administrations 
agreement  it  must  be  anticipated  that 
the  British  Government  will  refuse  to 
abide  by  their  end  of  the  bargain  too, 
and  labor  will  lose  eight  times  as  much  as 
it  gains. 

There  is  no  question  here  of  a  loss  of 
know-how  or  capability.  These  ships  are 
only  slightly  different  than  previous 
minesweepers  constructed  in  U.S.  yards. 
The  U.S.  Government  would  furnish 
from  U.S.  sources  all  of  the  complicated 
equipment  to  be  installed  on  the  ships. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  it  be  con- 
cluded that  the  U.S.  mobili2ation  capa- 
bility would  be  increased  significantly  if 
these  minesweepers  were  built  at  home. 

Remember  that  we  are  just  giving  the 
British  an  opportunity  to  bid.  There  is 
no  guarantee  that  the  ships  will  be  built 
in  Britain.  Opening  up  bidding  to  Brit- 
ish concerns  does  not  automarically  in- 
sure that  they  will  always  bid  success- 
fully agaiiist  U.S.  firms. 

Please  note  that  the  British  are  not 
getting  a  free  ride.  This  is  not  a  loose 
credit  transaction  or  a  soft  loan.  This 
is  a  cash-and-credlt  transaction  with 
credit  paj-ments  to  be  handled  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  The  credit  is 
a  hard  loan  at  high  interest  rates. 

The  only  thing  of  value  which  we 
would  lose  is  our  country's  word.  We 
cannot  live  in  a  world  all  our  own.  We 
must  get  along  with  other  people.  We 
have  to  trade  with  them.  Trade  can  never 
be  altogether  one  way.  If  we  sell,  we  also 
have  to  buy.  We  have  much  the  better 
of  the  deal  which  has  been  entered  into. 
The  ratio  <|  8  to  1  to  our  advantage 
but  regardless  of  the  ratio,  let  us  not 
repudiate  our  Nation's  word  and  let  us 
not  forget  that  we  are  dealing  with  one 
of  the  very  few  major  countries  which 
still  stand  with  us  in  most  of  the  ques- 
tions which  confront  us  in  today's  trou- 
bled world. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLAIER.  First,  permit  me  to  say 
that  the  very  able  and  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida,  a  member  of 
this  splendid  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, has  made  a  very  convincing 
argument  from  his  point  of  view. 

Permit  me.  If  I  may,  first  to  say 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  hope  then  that  I  have 
the  support  of  the  distlngiUshed  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  That  remains  to  be  seen. 
While  I  represent  a  shipbuilding  Indus- 
try. I  have  heard  nothing  from  that  in- 
dustry. So  far  as  I  know,  they  are  not 
concerned  with  the  question.  But  the 
thing  that  concerns  me  is  the  precedent 


that  is  being  set  here,  and  the  getting 
of  the  camel's  nose  under  the  tent,  as  it 
were,  in  this  kind  of  transaction.  It  may 
be  true  that  there  are  only  a  few  wooden 
ships  involved  here.  But  what  will  be 
involved  later?  How  far  will  the  execu- 
tive department  go  once  the  Congress 
has  sanctioned  this  so-called  agreement? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  1  additional  minute,  but 
all  the  time.  I  must  say,  is  taken  and  I 
camiot  yield  another  minute,  if  the  ques- 
tion takes  the  minute  I  am  now  yielding. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  believe  I  have  made 
my  point.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  recognize  the  concern  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman,  and  I  ap- 
plaud him  for  it.  This  is  not  a  precedent, 
This  is  not,  something  we  are  starting. 
This  is  a  contract  which  is  already  in 
process.  Let  me  remind  you  that  the 
British  are  buying  over  $2.6  billion  from 
us  while  we  buy  only  $325  million  from 
them.  They  have  already  bought  from  us 
$1.7  biUion,  and  we  have  bought  only 
$143  million  from  them.  We  are  seeking 
a  continuation  of  a  sound  arrangement. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Byrn'esL 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  B"yTlNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  appreciate  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  yielding  me  this 
time. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate 
that  the  conference  report  involves  only 
seven  little  ships.  What  prompted  me  to 
add  my  amendment  to  the  appropriation 
bill  was  not  the  building  of  seven  little 
ships.  There  are  basic  principles  involved. 
There  are  fundamental  issues  that 
should  be  decided  by  this  House. 

One  question  involved  is  whether  the 
Congress  or  Secretary  McNamara  will 
decide  whether  defen.se  weapons  will  be 
built  at  home  or  abroad. 

We  have  a  law  on  the  statute  books. 
It  is  called  the  Buy  American  Act,  and 
it  generally  requires  the  purchase  of  de- 
fense goods  in  this  country.  We  do  have  a 
provision  in  that  act  which  states  that, 
in  case  of  national  emergency  or  national 
need,  the  requirement  can  be  waived,  and 
that  is  v,-hat  has  happened  here,  but  the 
basic  law  provides  that  these  ships  shall 
be  built  in  the  United  States. 

I  also  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  language  appearing  in  the  bill  that 
is  now  being  debated.  That  language 
passed  the  House  and  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. What  is  that  language?  What  does 
it  state?  The  bill  provides: 

Proi-idt'd.  That  none  of  the  funds  herein 
provided  for  the  construction  or  conversion 
of  any  nav.^l  vessel  to  be  constructed  in  ship- 
yards In  the  United  States  shall  be  expended 
in  foreign  shipyards  for  the  construction  of 
major  components  of  the  hull  or  superstruc- 
ture of  such  vessel. 

The  chairman  put  that  language  in. 
The  committee  put  it  in.  They  would 
forbid  construction  of  major  components 
in  foreign  yards.  Why  are  they  concerned 
if  we  include  an  amendment  that  pro- 
vides that  the  vessels  themselves  shall 


not  be  constructed,  with  the  money  ap- 
propriated herein,  in  foreign  yards? 

I  believe  the  argument  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  falls  on  awfully  rocky  soil  since 
they  have  themselevs  put  in  the  language 
which  is  just  as  restrictive  as  the  one  they 
now  approve. 

There  are  some  other  pretty  funda- 
mental issues  involved  here. 

Involved  is  the  question  of  whether 
Congress  will  turn  over  to  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara the  respon.sibility  given  to  us  by 
the  Constitution  to  provide  and  maintain 
the  Navy.  Involved  is  the  question  of 
whether  this  country,  in  a  time  of  war 
and  world  crisis,  wishes  to  place  its  sole 
reliance  upon  a  foreign  nation  for  the 
construction  of  one  of  our  indispensable 
defense  weapons. 

To  clarify  the  issue.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
us  get  down  to  the  specific  situation — and 
if  this  is  not  a  precedent,  I  do  not  know 
what  a  precedent  is.  This  Congress  au- 
tiiorized  and  funded  construction  of  four 
ocean  minesweepers  for  fiscal  year  1966, 
and  a  year  later,  five  more  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  None  of  these  ships  has  been  built. 
They  were  ready  to  let  the  bids  last  year, 
but  the  Defease  Department  changed  its 
mind  and  decided  to  develop  a  new  type 
of  ship,  to  make  extensive  design 
changes.  It  was  also  decided  then  to  build 
seven  more,  so  we  would  have  not  nine, 
but  16.  The  funds  for  these  seven  addi- 
tional ships  are  contained  in  this  bill,  $61 
million.  But  here  is  the  key  point,  and 
here  is  the  point  at  issue,  which  make? 
this  an  important  decision  for  this  Con- 
gress. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  also  decided 
that  all  16  of  these  ships  shall  be  let  to 
a  single  builder,  in  a  sole-source,  mul- 
tiple-year procurement.  Frankly,  I  have 
grave  doubts,  as  I  think  many  Members 
in  this  Congress  have  grave  doubts,  about 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy  being  furthered 
by  Secretary  McNamara  to  develop  single 
source  procurement,  but  while  I  have 
doubts  about  that,  there  is  no  doubt  at 
all  about  this  particular  single-source 
procurement. 

The  single-source  prcxiurement  In- 
tended to  be  pursued  by  the  Secretary  in 
\this  instance  is  not  only  to  make  a  single- 
source  multiple-year  procurement  of  the 
16  new-tjTDe  ships,  but  to  allow  this  pur- 
chase from  a  foreign  yard.  That  will  re- 
sult in  one  source  of  supply,  3,000  miles 
away,  for  all  16  of  the  new  type. 

Sure,  these  are  comparatively  small 
ships,  but.  in  my  judgment,  such  action 
would  be  bad  for  the  security  of  this 
country.  Certainly  it  would  be  a  bad 
precedent  all  up  and  down  the  line — bad 
for  the  economy  of  our  country  and  the 
health  of  our  shipbuilding  industry.  If 
this  policy  is  pursued,  if  it  Is  approved  by 
Congress,  this  coimtry  will  be  dependent 
for  these  ships  and  also  for  future  ships 
upon  a  single  supplier — and  a  single  sup- 
plier 3,000  miles  away  under  a  foreign 
government. 

Henceforth,  Britain  will  build  our 
ocean  minesweepers.  We  will  build  up  a 
British  yard  as  a  sole  source  of  supply. 
We  will  be  dependent  upon  this  British 
yard  for  our  minesweepers.  They  will 
have  the  contracts,  they  will  have  the 
know-how.  and,  yes,  they  will  have  the  ex- 
perience and  expertise.  The  few  remain- 
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ing  American  yards  and  their  workers 
with  their  .special  capability  in  this  field 
will  go  down  the  drain.  If  we  approve 
this  course  with  respect  to  ocean  mine- 
sweepers, what  v.ill  be  the  next  item 
scheduled  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  a  single  source  of  supply  outside  the 
borders  of  the  United  States? 

If  the  Members  are  not  concerned,  let 
me  quote  from  the  testimony  of  Rear 
Admiral  Fahy.  commander  of  Naval 
Ships  Systems  Command,  before  the 
committee  earlier  this  year,  referring  to 
the  ocean  minesweepers — and  let  us 
recognize  that  he  is  doing  this  under  a 
tight  rein  of  the  Defense/Department 
of  Secretary  McNamara,  who  wants  to 
have  these  ships  bought  abroad  and 
have  the  single  source  of  supply.  What 
does  the  Adniiral  say? 

The  wooden  shlp-buildlng  know-how  for 
ships  of  this  type  and  size  In  the  U.S.  has 
diminished  over  the  years  to  the  point  where 
It  Is  expected  that  only  two  commercial 
U.S.  firms  have  sufficient  existing  capability 
to  stimulate  a  response  to  bid  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  ships.  FaUure  of 
either  of  these  firms  will  eliminate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  stimulate  maintenance  and  pos- 
sible improvement  of  this  potential  and  con- 
ceivably could  degrade  the  potential. 

He  also  says: 

There  is  concern  that  perhaps  we  may 
lose  that  capability. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  and  refresh  his  memory 
about  a  colloquy  he  had  during  the  hear- 
ings in  talking  about  this  item. 

In  talking  with  Admiral  Fahy,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  SikesI  asked: 

Would  this  make  us  dependent  upon  the 
British  for  follow-on  work? 

Admiral  Fahy.  It  would  make  us  depend- 
ent In  the  area  of  those  machinery  parts 
that  were  of  British  design  that  were  in 
the  ships. 

Mr.  SncES.  Would  the  construction  of 
these  vessels  In  the  British  yard  produce  fu- 
ture problems  from  a  maintenance  stand- 
point? 

Admiral  Fahy.  The  problems  I  feel  would 
be  principally  in  the  spare  parts  area. 

Mr.  SiKES.  That  could  be  serious,  could  it 
not? 

Admiral  Faht.  Yes,  sir,  it  could. 


I  have  never  seen  so  many  ridiculous 
arguments  being  presented  by  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  administra- 
tion to  support  this  policy  of  buying  naval 
vessels  abroad. 

They  areue  that  we  have  a  commit- 
ment. Well,  let  me  say  that  all  we  have 
to  do  is  examine  down  the  line  what 
these  commitments  and  these  agree- 
ments are.  There  is  no  commitment  on 
any  single  item,  and  one  cannot  point 
to  any  agreement. 

There  was  no  assurance  that  they 
were  going  to  get  the  money  in  this  leg- 
islation, that  Congress  was  going  to  give 
them  the  money  for  seven  new  ships. 
How  can  anyone  say  there  is  a  firm  com- 
mitment for  all  these  contracts? 

We  said  to  them,  "Yes.  we  will  try  to 
make  some  purchases  in  order  to  get  you 
tobuvtheF-111." 

We  said,  "We  will  try  to  find  a  pack- 
age of  about  $350  million  over  the  years 
of  items  we  might  otherwise  make  at 
home  but  which  we  will  try  to  buy  from 
you.  There  is  another  $300  million  worth 


we  will  hold  back  on  third  country  mar- 
kets, so  you  can  purchase." 

There  is  no  specific  commitment  on 
these  specific  ships,  and  they  cannot 
support  such  an  argument  at  all. 

For  the  information  of  the  House,  I 
include  at  this  point,  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  a  memorandum  on  this  ques- 
tion of  a  "commitment"  with  the 
British: 

Memorandum  on  Btrnes  Amendment 
(Memorandum  In  relation  of  Byrnes  amend- 
ment prohibiting  use  of  funds  in  FY  1968 
Defense   Appropriation    bill   for    the    con- 
.st  ruction  of  any  naval  vessel  In  a  foreign 
shipyard  to  a  U.S.  •'commitment"  to  Great 
Britain) 
■   1.  The   effect   of  the   Byrnes   Amendment 
would  be  to  prevent  the  Defense  Department 
from  allowing  British  shipyards  to  compete 
for  land  undoubtedly  win)  a  contract  for  all 
16   of   the    first,   or   prototype,    vessels   of   a 
newly-designed  ocean  minesweeper  (MSO). 

It  would  do  so  by  preventing  the  procure- 
ment abroad  of  the  seven  MSO's  funded  In 
the  FY  3968  bill.  It  would  not.  however,  pre- 
vent British  competition  on  the  9  MSO's 
previously  funded. 

Insofar  as  is  known,  that  7  MSO's  are  the 
only  naval  vessels  affected  by  the  Byrnes 
Amendment. 

2.  The  Defense  Department  has  attempted 
to  create  the  Impression  that  the  adoption 
of  the  Byrnes  Amendment  would  renege  on 
a  "romiriltment"  of  the  U.S.  to  the  British 
government  and  has  so  Informed  Important 
Members  of  Congress. 

Thus,  in  a  statement  presumably  prepared 
by  DOD  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Mahon,  Chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  during  de- 
bate (p.  15582,  June  13,  Congressional  Rec- 
ord i.  it  is  claimed  the  amendment  "would 
place  the  DOD  in  a  position  of  being  unable 
to  carry  out  a  commitment  entered  Into 
formally  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
previously  discussed  with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

This  statement  Is  untrue. 

3.  There  Is  no  formal  U.S.  commitment  to 
permit  the  British  to  bid  upon  the  MSO  con- 
tract- there  Is  not  even  a  formal  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  permit  the  British  to  bid  upon  any 
naval  vessel,  or  upon  any  p.irtlcular  mllita'.y 
Item. 

Appended  hereto  are  copies  of  a  letter 
of  October  14.  1965  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense asking  specifically  the  nature  of  our 
commitment  to  the  British  and  the  DOD 
letter  in  replv  which  commits  the  DOD  only 
to  (1)  searching  out  possible  defense  Items 
which  might  be  bought  in  Britain  and  {2) 
"using  Its  best  efforts"  to  procure  such  Items 
in  Britain.  No  mention  Is  made  of  any  com- 
mitment of  anv  nature  to  allow  the  British 
t;5  bid  on  any  item  of  any  kind,  including 
minesweepers. 

4  The  basis  for  the  agreement  between  the 
US  and  UK  has  been  explained  by  the  DOD 
as  follows:  "Our  current  arrangement  with 
the  t-TK  Is  that  the  $700  million  to  $750  mil- 
lion F-in  cost  will  be  offset  by  (a)  a  target 
of  $325  million  of  DOD  competitive  procure- 
ment from  UK  sources  and  (b)  a  target  of 
8400  million  for  third  country  sales  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  U.S.  will  stand  aside 
and  let  the  tJK  make  the  sale."  (Letter, 
March  30,  1966,  from  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Henry  J.  Kuss.  Jr.) 

While  $135  million  of  the  $325  million 
target  (not  a  commitment i  of  DOD  com- 
petitive procurement  has  apparently  been 
planned  for  naval  vessels,  this  does  not  rep- 
resent any  kind  of  agreement,  or  commit- 
ment unless  it  has  been  secretly  arrived  at 
without  consultation  with  Congress.  Indeed, 
the  Defense  Department  makes  clear  that  It 
has  not  established  what  part  of  the  off- 
setting procurement  would  be  met  by  any  one 
U.S.  tnlliury  Department.  The  following  quo- 


tation Is  from  a  letter  dated  April  19,  1967, 
from  Mr.  Kuss. 

"The  $135  million  cited  by  Mr.  McNaugh- 
ton  for  British  competiUon  on  U.S.  naval 
requirements  represents  tJie  total  of  bidding 
authorization  presently  known.  Ko  limita- 
tion has  been  established  as  to  what  part  of 
the  total  offsetting  procurement  wUl  be  met 
by  any  one  U.S.  mUltary  Depanment.  Nor 
do  we  believe  an  artificial  division  by  mili- 
tary departments  Is  either  practical  or  eco- 
nomical." 

5.  Adoption  of  the  Byrnes  Amendment, 
requiring  U.S.  construction  of  seven  of  the 
proposed  16  new  MSO's  would  In  no  way 
"place  the  DOD  In  the  position  of  being 
unable  to  carry  out  a  commitment  entered 
Into  formally  with  the  United  Kingdom." 
DOD  could  continue  to  (1)  search  out  pos- 
sible defense  items  which  might  be  bought 
in  Britain  and  (2)  use  lt.E  best  efforts  to 
procure  them  there.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  In  such  searching  out  the  Defense 
Department  would  not  require  the  small 
shipbuilding  Industry  to  bear  such  a  dis- 
proportionate share  (135  325)  of  the  entire 
burden  of  financing  a  British  procurement 
of  UJS.  aircraft.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  entire  $135  million  Is  concentrated 
on  a  few  smaJl  yards  which  build  small  naval 
vessels  In  the  U.S. 

6  If  there  is.  In  fact,  a  secret  commit- 
ment that  the  U.S.  wlU  either  permit  the 
British  to  bid  on  all  16  of  the  new  MSO's 
or  on  any  tvpe  or  quantity  of  naval  vessel, 
then  the  DOD  should  be  asked  by  what  au- 
thority It  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
precluding  action  by  the  Congress  in  keeping 
with  its  constitutional  duty  "to  provide  and 
maintain  a  Navy."  Certainly,  it  has  no  formal 
authority  from  Congress,  nor  to  the  best  of 
knowledge,  has  It  consulted  with  any  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  on  such   an  agreement. 


Green  Bay.  Wis., 
November  3.  1965. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Ktrss,  Jr.. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Office 
of   the   Assistant    Secretary   of   Defense, 
International    Security    Affairs.    Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Ki;ss:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  October  21.  responding  to  my  request  for 
Information  on  the  Arrangement  with  Great 
Brlt.aln  Involving  F-IU   aircraft  and  naval 
vessels. 

I  am  puzzled  bv  the  quoted  paragraph  be- 
cause I  see  nothing  In  It  which  ties  the  air- 
craft purchase  to  the  ship  procurement,  yet 
vou  informed  the  Wisconsin  delegation,  at 
the  September  15  briefing,  that  the  navy 
ship  procurement  was  tied  directly  to  the 
F-111  purchase.  You  stated.  In  fact,  that 
while  bids  on  the  Navy  ships  might  be  ad- 
vertised to  British  sources  and  bids  might 
be  received  prior  to  the  due  dat«  of  the  F-IU 
options,  or  January  1,  1966.  that  contracts 
would  not  be  awarded  until  the  options  were 
picked  up.  ^^^  ^. 

Do  we  have  a  definite  agreement  with  the 
British  to  open  up  ceruUn  navy  ships  for 
British  competition?  If  so,  what  is  the  nature 
of  that  agreement?  Does  It  relate  to  any 
specific  kind  of  navy  ships?  When  was  It 
made?  Bv  whom?  The  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions together  with  any  other  Information 
you  can  furnish  concerning  the  nature  of 
bur  agreement  with  Great  Britain  will  be 
most  helpful. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

OmCE    or    THE     AflSISTANT    Secre- 

TART  OF  Defense, 

Washington.   DC.   October  21,   1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  Byrnes. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Byrnes:  With  reference  to  your 
letter  of  14  October,  Paragraph  6.  a.  of  the 
US-UK  F-111  Arrangement  Is  quoted  below 
in  response  to  vour  request  for  information 
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on  the  provision  of  the  Arrangement  relating 
to  possible  Department  of  Defense  procure- 
ment of  naval  vessels  from  Great  Britain: 

"6.  a.  In  consideration  of  the  provisions  of 
tills  Arrangement,  DOD  will  search  out  po- 
tential DOD  requirements  which  might  be 
filled  by  procurement  of  UK  equipment  and 
will  use  Its  best  efforts  to  procure  defence 
equipment  from  the  UK,  subject  to  two  basic 
conditions:  (1)  that  the  equipment  meets 
DOD  military  requirements  as  to  periorm- 
ance  and  timing,  and  (2)  that  such  equip- 
ment costs  DOD  no  more  than  If  It  were  to 
be  procured  from  US  Industry." 

I  am  submitting  the  above  imclasslfled 
excerpt  from  the  classified  P-111  Arrange- 
ment becauee  it  Is  the  only  pyortlon  of  the 
text  which  relates  directly  to  the  subject  of 
your  query.  Please  advise  If  you  stlU  have 
a  need  for  the  entire  text;  we  would  be  happy 
to  send  It  to  you  subject,  of  course,  to  Its 
being  handled  In  accordance  with  security 
requirements. 

Sincerely. 

Htnry  J.  Kuss.  Jr., 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  also  contended,  In 
error,  that  we  endanger  $2  billion  In 
British  aircraft  contracts  with  American 
companies  if  this  amendment  Ls  adopted. 
Let  me  make  the  following  points  on 
that  score: 

First.  The  British  bought  our  aircraft 
primarily  because  they  wanted  to  reduce 
their  defense  costs  to  6  percent  of  their 
GNP.  They  canceled  three  aircraft  de- 
velopment programs  and  contracted  for 
American  planes  at  a  saving  of  $15  bil- 
lion. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  deal,  then, 
was  not  the  quid  pro  quo  of  aircraft  for 
ships.  It  was  the  savings  realized  by  the 
British  In  eliminating  their  development 
costs  by  purchase  of  American  planes. 

Second.  We  offset  the  $2  billion  by 
providing  credit  up  to  $1.25  billion  and 
by  setting  targets  o^  $325  million  for 
DOD  procurement  in  Britain  and  S400 
million  for  third  country  sales  in  connec- 
tion with  which  the  United  States  will 
stand  aside  and  let  the  United  Kingdom 
make  the  sale. 

The  British  are  not  liable  to  upset 
such  a  favorable  arrangement  for  any 
specious  reason. 

Third.  The  British  would  have  no  le- 
gitimate complaint.  We  have  made  no 
specific  promise — unless  there  is  a  secret 
agreement^ — that  the  United  Kingdom 
will  be  permitted  to  bid  on  any  specific 
Item,  Including  minesweepers.  Our 
agreement  is  for  DOD  to  search  out  and 
use  its  efforts  to  locate  up  to  $325  million 
in  arms  purchases  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  is  meeting 
its  commitment  to  buy  $325  million  in 
Great  Britain:  It  has  already  contracted 
for  $143  million:  it  has  permitted  the 
British  to  bid  upon  over  $61  million  in 
small  ships:  the  Byrnes  amendment 
would  permit  the  British  to  bid  upon  an 
additional  $78  million— nine  MSO's  at 
$8.7  million — in  ships. 

I  think  I  should  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  it  Is  more  than  a  few  shipyards 
which  are  concerned  with  this  policy  of 
Secretary  McNamara.  Let  me  include  at 
this  point  a  telegram  I  have  received 
from  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trades  De- 
partment which  expresses  the  deep  con- 
cern of  its  6,000.000  maritime  workers 
In  support  of  this  amendment: 


Washington,  D.C. 
September  It.  1967. 
Hon,  John  W.  Byrnes. 
Washington,  DC: 

The  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trades  Depart- 
ment strongly  endorses  the  language  and  In- 
tent of  H.R.  10738  to  prevent  the  construc- 
tion of  any  U.S.  naval  vessels  In  foreign  ship- 
yards. 

Congress  must,  make  It  clear  to  the  Defense 
Department,  through  this  legislation,  that  It 
does  not  Intend  to  have  Defense  appropri- 
ations used  for  the  exportation  of  American 
Jobs  or  for  any  worsening  of  the  balance  of 
pa>Tnents — two  things  which  would  result 
Immediately,  If  the  Pentagon  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  go  forward  with  Its  build-abroad 
scheme. 

The  MTD's  executive  board,  meeting  In 
New  York  City  on  September  8,  1967.  made 
clear  the  department's  total  opposition  to 
the  foreign  building  concept.  Speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  6  million  trade  unionists  In  the 
38  national  and  International  unions  affili- 
ated with  the  MTD,  the  board  said  that  for- 
eign construction  of  naval  vessels  would 
siphon  work  and  Jobs  away  from  U.S.  ship- 
yards: would  hinder  technological  progress 
In  American  yards;  and  would  endanger  na- 
tional security  by  exposing  classified  equip- 
ment and  material  to  other  nations. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  vote  for  retention 
of  the  pre.sent  language  of  H.R.  10738.  Which 
would  make  certain  that  none  of  the  De- 
fense Department  funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  1968  could  be  used  for  building  any 
naval  vessels  abroad. 

PAtn-  Hall, 

President. 
Peter  M.  McGavin, 
Executive  Secretary -Treasurer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  Congress 
assume  it^s  constitutional  responsibility 
by  making  sure  it  can  provide  a  Navy — 
now  and  in  the  future.  I  even  ask  that 
we  do  Secretary  McNamara  a  favor  and 
save  him  from  what  I  am  convinced 
would  be  another  horrible  mistake, 
another  needless  risk  involving  the  secu- 
rity of  this  country.  I  ask  that  the  House 
insist  upon  its  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania  [Mr.  Flood  1. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
about  a  half  hour  to  tangle  with  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  whom  I  admire 
greatly,  on  problems  dealing  with  taxes, 
but  not  on  problems  dealing  with  de- 
fense. 

I  just  want  to  say  one  thing  on  this 
problem.  First,  my  name  is  Daniel  John 
Francis  Aloysips  Flood.  Can  anyone 
imagine  my  being  pro-British?  My 
grandfather  McCarthy  would  turn  over 
In  his  grave. 

Second,  since  1945  there  has  been  no 
Member  of  this  House  who  has  had  a 
better  record  in  support  of  organized 
labor  than  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania  [Mr.  Flood] — nobody,  period. 

Labor  has  nothing  to  do  but  gain  from 
this  arrangement,  and  it  will  lose  nothing 
if  the  British  get  this  contract. 

As  to  the  bollermakers,  I  have  a  great 
boilermakers  union  In  my  district.  They 
will  lose  nothing.  The  diesel  engines,  the 
compressors,  the  hardware  for  these 
ships  will  be  bought  in  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  great  danger  to  the  United 
States,  these  are  little  minesweepers. 
They  are  glorified  tugboats  made  out  of 
wood. 

In  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Cali- 
fornia— there  is  not  a  big  navy  yard  in 


the  United  States  which  will  have  any- 
thing  to  do  with  them. 

The  piping  and  tubing  for  these 
wooden  ships  has  to  be  nonmagnetic, 
nonferrous,  bought  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  a  $3  billion  deal  with  these 
"Limeys"  against  $325,000,000  they  might 
get.  They  lost  the  last  one,  and  I  hope 
they  will  lose  this  one. 

This  Is  nothing  but  an  invitation  to 
bid. 

The  sheetmetal  workers  will  not  lose 
a  dime.  The  boilermakers  will  not  lose  a 
dime. 

The  economy  of  America  has  nothing 
to  do  but  win. 

This  is  a  red  herring. 

Three  little  10-  and  20-  and  30-ship 
yards — one  in  Wisconsin — want  to  buOd 
these  wooden  crates.  That  is  the  argu- 
ment. Do  not  kid  the  troops. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Holifield]. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  fol- 
low Dan  Aloysius  Flood  is  really  to  be 
at  a  disadvantage,  but  I  was  tremen- 
dously Impressed  by  the  logic  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  Therefore,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Byrnes  amendment. 

I  believe  that  the  Byrnes  amendment 
is  not  in  the  national  interest — not— 
n-o-t.  Our  national  interest  cannot  be 
based  on  the  protection  of  narrow  pa- 
rochial interests  even  if  they  are  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  It  must  be  based  on  the 
balance  of  national  and  other  nations' 
interests.  It  must  be  reciprocal  in  nature. 

We  have  a  deal  on  here.  The  British 
agreed  to  buy  $2.6  billion  worth  of  air- 
craft and  missiles  from  us.  In  return  we 
have  agreed  to  let  them  bid  on  about  $325 
million  of  material  here.  If  they  do  not 
win  the  bid,  they  do  not  get  the  business. 
They  are  going  through  with  their  part 
of  the  contract.  It  may  not  be  a  written 
contract.  It  is  an  agreement  between 
negotiators.  It  is  a  moral  commitment. 

The  British  are  going  through  with 
their  part  of  the  agreement  and  have 
already  bought  $L7  billion  from  us.  They 
will  buy  another  $1  billion  from  us  if  we 
go  ahead  with  our  side  of  it.  Do  we  want 
to  jeopardize  this  national  commit- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  a  couple  of  little 
shipbuilding  interests  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  one  other  maybe  somewhere  else 
who  are  building  these  little  wooden 
minesweepers?  We  have  thousands  and 
thousands  of  contractors  throughout  the 
United  States  making  C-130  aircraft, 
F-4  aircraft,  F-111  aircraft,  Chinook 
helicopters,  and  Polaris  missile  equip- 
ment. They  are  all  being  bought  by  the 
British  from  U.S.  suppliers  for  the  safety 
and  security  of  the  free  world.  I  think  it 
is  time  for  us  to  rise  above  petty  paro- 
chial interests  and  back  up  the  moral 
commitment  of  the  negotiators  on  this 
deal.  This  is  a  good  financial  deal  for 
America  and  a  good  security  deal  for  the 
free  world.  You  cannot  take  all  the  busi- 
ness in  the  world.  You  have  to  let  the 
other  allied  nations  have  part  of  the 
military  business  if  we  are  to  retain  the 
good  faith  necessary  between  free  world 
allies. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Garmatz]  . 
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Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
completely  opposed  to  foreign  shipbuild- 
ing, whether  Navy  ships  or  merchant 
ships.  During  recent  weeks  my  committee 
has  been  hearing  advocates  of  foreign 
building  of  vessels  for  our  American  mer- 
chant marine.  Curiously  enough,  one  of 
the  reasons  that  they  give  for  bypassing 
our  American  yards  is  that  our  yards  are 
chiefly  occupied  with  Navy  work.  Now 
we  plan  to  move  Navy  work  abroad.  If  we 
build  naval  vessels  abroad  and  merchant 
vessels  abroad,  what  do  we  plan  to  leave 
for  our  own  yards?  Somehow  those  who 
seek  to  exhibit  such  generosity  to  our 
foreign  competitors  fail  to  give  their 
ideas  of  where  we  would  stand  in  a  war 
when  we  could  well  be  in  the  position  of 
having  to  supply  all  of  our  ship  needs 
from  our  own  resources.  Without  ship- 
yards fully  experienced  and  geared  to  the 
production  of  the  types  of  vessels  we 
might  need,  we  might  find  ourselves  in 
desperate  straits  indeed. 

From  another  viewpoint,  we  know  that 
our  British  competitors  have  been 
plagued  with  wildcat  strikes  and  low  pro- 
duction, to  the  extent,  that  a  recent  de- 
livery of  a  passenger  ship  was  over  6 
months  late.  We  know  that  our  Japa- 
nese competitors  have  enough  orders  to 
keep  all  their  yards  busy  for  the  next 
2  to  3  years.  Where,  then,  will  we  build? 
Possibly  Poland  or  even  Russia,  both  of 
which  have  very  efficient  yards?  It  would 
seem  that  our  own  obvious  self-inter- 
est would  dictate  against  such  a  course. 

I  cannot  express  too  strongly  my  be- 
lief that  the  pursuit  of  this  policy  of 
building  ships  of  any  type  abroad,  is  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  our  national  in- 
terest, and  can  well  lead  to  serious 
trouble  in  the  future. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  instruct 
our  conferees  to  stand  firm  on  the  orig- 
inal action,  opposing  the  use  of  these 
funds  for  work  in  foreign  yards. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  retention  of  amendment 
No.  18,  the  so-called  Byrnes  amendment, 
which  provides  that  no  funds  in  the  I>e- 
partment  of  Defense  appropriation  bill 
for  liscal  1968  shall  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  naval  vessels  in  any 
foreign  shipyards. 

I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  follow  the 
reasoning  of  the  DOD  in  its  position  of 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

We  all  know  the  plight  of  the  ship- 
building industry  in  American  shipyards. 
In  the  past  few  weeks  there  have  been 
a  number  of  newspaper  stories  regarding 
the  very  wise  action  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  improve  the  position  of 
our  own  shipbuilding  industry.  By  re- 
quiring that  these  vessels  be  built  in 
American  yards  we  support  that  posi- 
tion and  action  and  we  can  increase  our 
skilled  labor  force,  with  its  direct  effect 
on  American  industrial  capacity.  People 
who  are  now  unskilled  and  untrained 
can  become  skilled  and  trained. 

Under  the  DOD  position  many  ship- 
building   jobs    in    American    shipyards 


would  be  lost  and  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  would  suffer. 

I  urge  the  retention  of  this  amendment 
to  the  bill  and  the  rejection  of  any  ac- 
tion to  delete  the  requirement  that  U.S. 
naval  vessels  be  built  in  American  ship- 
yards. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks which  have  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Gar- 
matz]. It  is  my  opinion  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  is  exactly  right. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  sick  in- 
dustry. I  cannot  see  any  reason  to  make 
it  more  sick  by  the  procuiement  in  a 
British  yard  of  these  ships. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Downing]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly hope  the  House  will  stand  fast 
on  this  amendment.  I  am  vmalterably 
opposed  to  spending  even  $1  of  the  tax 
moneys  paid  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  support  of  their  Government 
for  the  construction  or  the  repair  of  any 
type  of  American-flag  vessel  in  any  for- 
eign yard.  When  I  say  any  type  of 
American-flag  vessel,  I  refer  to  those 
built  for  our  primarj'  Defense  Estab- 
lishment, as  well  as  the  complementary 
line  of  defense,  our  merchant  marine. 

Today  we  are  concerned  with  U.S. 
naval  vessels  and  so  I  will  address  myself 
primarily  to  this  portion  of  the  question. 
There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  too  many 
people  in  Washington  thinking  in  terms 
favorable  to  the  interests  of  other  na- 
tions at  the  expense  of  our  own.  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  opposed  to  being  helpful 
to  our  allies  but  I  will  do  anything  and 
everything  that  one  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress can  do  to  oppose  helping  the  in- 
dustry of  any  foreign  nation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  own  industries. 

The  domestic  shipbuilding  industry  in 
this  country  needs  all  the  help  it  can 
get  if  it  Is  to  survive.  It  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  national  defense  capability 
and  we  should  do  nothing  to  jeopardize 
it. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
speciflcally  requires  that  maritime  ships 
be  built  in  the  United  States.  This  is  our 
Nation's  maritime  shipbuilding  policy.  I 
believe  it  would  be  contrary  to  our  na- 
tional defense  policy  to  build  Na\T  ships 
abroad  just  as  it  is  against  the  law  to 
build  merchant  ships  abroad. 

For  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  conceive 
why  these  efforts  to  build  abroad  per- 
sist. 

We  worry  constantly  about  balance 
of  pa>Tnents.  Certainly  it  would  not  al- 
leviate this  problem  to  build  our  ships 
in  foreign  yards. 


We  talk  about  keeping  our  employ- 
ment level  high.  To  build  abroad  would 
take  employment  away  from  our  people. 
When  anyone  talks  of  building  or  re- 
pairing U.S.  vessels  anywhere  other  than 
in  shipyards  of  the  United  States  he  talks 
of  taking  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of 
millions  of  Americans,  and  I  refer  not 
only  to  the  families  oi-  the  workers  in  our 
own  shipbuilding  industry. 

I  am  certain  that  each  of  you  recalls 
tliat  on  May  27  of  this  year  our  distin- 
guished President  spoke  in  Newport 
News  at  the  christening  ceremonies  for 
the  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  newest  in  a 
line  of  powerful  attack  aircraft  carriers. 
As  rightfully  proud  as  we  are  in  New- 
port News  of  building  this  stiip,  we  do 
not  pretend  that  we  do  the  job  alone. 
The  John  F.  Kennedy,  as  is  every  vessel 
which  is  built  or  repaired  in  a  U.S.  yard, 
is  a  product  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  cost  of 
building  a  naval  vessel  is  represented  by 
the  supplies  and  materials  wluch  go  into 
its  construction  and  outfitting.  For  ex- 
ample, materials  for  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy are  being  supplied  from  38  States, 
from  352  cities,  and  by  more  than  850 
companies  which  include  many  small 
businessmen  as  well  as  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  corporations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  most  definitely  believe 
that  implements  of  war  such  as  naval 
ships  and  maritime  vessels  wliich  will  be 
used  in  time  of  war  should  be  built  at 
home.  I  urge  the  House  to  stay  with  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Mahon  motion.  I  hope  this 
House  will  maintain  the  position  which 
it  took  during  its  consideration  of  the 
Defense  appropriation  bill,  when  it  was 
acted  upon  here  several  months  ago.  The 
House  position  can  be  maintained  today 
by  rejecting  the  Sikes  motion  and  agree- 
ing to  the  Mahon  motion. 

The  question  before  the  Congress  and 
the  House  today  is  whether  we  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  are  going 
to  give  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  right  to  go  out  and  make 
deals  and  to  make  commitments  without 
congressional  approval.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  support  me  in  insisting  on 
bringing  the  Senate  amendment  back 
in  disagreement  and  insisting  on  a  leg- 
islative voice  in  this  matter. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  trade  agree- 
ments with  the  British.  The  only  real 
trade  off  here  is  minesweepers  for  the 
British  purchase  of  the  F-lllA  fighter. 
The  F-lllA  is  in  serious  trouble.  Whether 
the  British  will  ever  buy  a  single  plane 
is  open  to  serious  question  today. 

The  F-UIB  is  almost  down  the  drain. 
The  F-lllA  is  in  most  serious  difficulty 
and  great  delays  are  now  a  certainty. 
Let  us  go  ahead  with  nine  minesweepers 
for  the  British  now  and  seven  for  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  good  deal  for  the 
British  because  the  possible  purchase  of 
S788  million  worth  of  F-lUA's  could  very 
well  turn  out  to  be  a  fantasy.  I  personally 
feel  thai  the  F-lllA  may  never  be  sup- 
plied to  the  British. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
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national  security  to  see  that  we  have  a 
second  source  for  these  minesweepers. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  re- 
jecting the  Sikes  motion  and  then  pro- 
ceeding to  agreeing  to  the  original 
Mahon  motion. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis  1. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
I  take  this  time  to  find  out  just  what 
the  substance  of  this  agreement  is. 

In  St.  Louis.  McDonnell  Aircraft, 
which  makes  the  Phantom  aircraft,  has 
commitments,  it  is  understood,  with  the 
British  to  buj-  in  the  billions  In  this 
area.  I  have  heard  tvm  different  stories; 
one  that  this  Is  not  involved  in  this  sit- 
uation. I  wonder  will  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
the  chairman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  clarify  this  situation? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
I  can  clarify  the  Issue.  The  British  have 
agreed  to  buy  from  McDonnell  Aircraft, 
$951  million  worth  of  F-4  aircraft,  made 
In  Missouri.  Components,  of  course  are 
made  all  over  the  Nation. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  involved  in  this? 
Mr.  MAHON.  That  Is  Involved,  heavily 
Involved  In  this,  along  with  other  pro- 
curement: the  Polaris  subnmrine  equip- 
ment, and  so  forth.  The  general  range 
of  commitments  and  orders  were  agreed 
to  In  1965.  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  in  which  he  says  that 
these  orders,  agreed  to  in  1965.  required 
the  approval  of  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  British  Cabinet,  and  resulted  in  the 
cancellation  of  several  major  British 
aircraft  programs. 

The  British  had  been  going  ahead  with 
certain  programs,  but  they  said  "We  will 
buy  these  from  you  and  cancel  out  our 
aircraft."  We  certainly  cannot  welch  on 
them  at  this  stage  since  they  have  can- 
celed their  own  domestic  programs. 

The  gentleman  just  made  it  very  clear. 
I  believe  that  the  F-4's  made  at  McDon- 
nell Aircraft  represent  $951  million,  and 
the  $60  million  involved  in  these  ships 
is  more  or  less  "chicken  feed '  by  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman vield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  Just  state, 
very  categorically,  that  as  far  as  the  F-4 
is  concerned,  the  British  canceled  their 
particular  aircraft  procurement  program 
and  took  the  F-4s  because  it  was  a  better 
aircraft. 

That  aircraft  program  is  firm.  It  was 
I  '.ade  prior  to  the  discussion  even  taking 
place  on  these  16  minesweepers.  And  if 
anyone  believes  the  British  are  going  to 
cancel  out  that  F-4  program,  then  they 
£ire  raising  a  red  herring  In  this  dispute 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
mln  tes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[M*    TeactjeI. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  TMr.  M.^HON^  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  SncEsl. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  for  the  so-called 
buy  America  legislation.  But  surely  In 
this  case  it  is  In  the  best  Interest  of  our 
country  to  support  the  position  of  the 


gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  M.\hon], 
and  I  hope  the  House  will  support  that 
position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  3^eld  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes! .  I 
think  the  amendment  is  special  legisla-  * 
tlon  that  concerns  three  small  shipyards 
in  this  countrv'. 

This  amendment  would  seriously  in- 
terfere with  an  agreement  we  have  made 
with  the  British  which  is  extremely  ad- 
vantageous to  the  United  States.  They 
have  agreed  to  buy  from  us  over  $2,600,- 
000,000  of  military-  equipment  and  in  ex- 
change we  have  promised  to  purchase 
only  S325  million  of  equipment  from 
British  Industry  on  a  competitive  basis. 
As  part  of  its  commitment,  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  place  16  minesweep- 
ers into  competition  between  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  Industries. 
Seven  of  them  are  involved  in  this  bill 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  British 
must  bid  competitively  on  them.  This 
amendment  would  not  only  prevent  our 
carrjing  a  formal  commitment,  but  It 
would  jeopardize  very  substantial  bene- 
fits to  American  labor  and  industry. 

The  British  are  already  carrying  out 
their  purchase  agreement.  I  hope  that 
everybody  in  this  House  will  analyze  ex- 
actly what  the  British  are  doing  for  the 
workers  of  this  country  by  this  agree- 
ment. Their  purchases  involve  over  4.000 
subcontractors  and  supplies  for  $310,000,- 
000  of  C-130  aircraft:  over  2,000  on  the 
purchase  of  $788,000,000  of  F-111  air- 
craft, and  over  4,500  on  the  $951,000,000 
of  F-4  aircraft.  Many  additional  sup- 
pliers will  benefit  from  purchases  of  $39,- 
800,000  of  Chinook  helicopters,  and  $557,- 
000.000  of  Polaris  equipment. 

This  $2,600,000,000  of  purchases  by  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  United  States  will 
cover  a  12-year  span  of  deliveries  and 
payments.  Commercial  and  Export-Im- 
port Bank  credits  Involved  in  the  British 
procurements  will  be  hard  loans  earning 
high  rates  of  interest,  making  a  substan- 
tial additional  benefit  to  us. 

The  Chinook  helicopter  is  built  In  my 
own  State,  in  Morton.  Pa.  Practically 
every  State  In  the  Union  will  have  some 
project  In  this  defen.'^e  contract. 

Let  me  remind  the  House  again  that 
this  amendment  is  special  legislation 
that  seems  to  benefit  only  three  small 
shipyards  in  this  country.  Before  you 
vote  on  this.  I  urge  you  to  analyze  the 
facts.  A  vote  against  the  amendment  will 
be  a  votp  for  your  own  district  as  well  as 
our  overall  industry  and  business. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  something  that  has  not  been  said  In 
debate,  or  at  least  I  have  not  heard  it. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  made  a  flat 
agreement  with  the  British  that  they  be 
given  consideration.  If  this  amendment 
stays  in  here,  where  the  NavT  had  deter- 
mined that  this  is  the  proper  place  and 
would  do  no  material  injury— if  this  Is 


prohibited  It  leaves  the  Secretary  obli- 
gated to  do  the  same  type  of  thing  some- 
place where  It  might  hurt.  The  language 
of  the  Secretary's  letter  is  quite  clear  in 
that  regard.  So  if  you  prohibit  these  pur- 
chases, you  open  the  thing  up  to  where 
you  do  not  know  where  you  have  to  carry 
it  under  the  agreement. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Does  not  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  be- 
lieve that  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Is  no  place  to  write  foreign 
policy  and  that  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]  does  WTlte  foreign  policy? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  This  is  no  place  to  write 
foreign  policy,  which  is  something  that 
belongs  to  the  Conamittee  on  Foreign 

A  fFcii  j*Q 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  pending 
issue  is  very  simple.  I  have  said — and  I 
now  say — that  I  will  not  vote  to  spend 
15  cents  of  the  American  taxpayer's 
money  to  build  an  American  ship  In  a 
foreign  shipyard,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  our  shipbuilding  industry  is  so  sick. 

I  would  be  derelict  In  my  duties,  repre- 
senting as  I  do  the  entire  Brooklyn  water- 
front, if  I  were  to  vote  to  recede  and  con- 
cur m  the  Senate  action  which  would 
permit  the  building  of  these  ships  In  a 
foreign  shipyard.  These  ships  could  well 
and  easily  have  been  built  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Na\T  Yard  if  It  had  not  been  closed 
by  Secretary  McNamara.  At  the  moment, 
they  could  be  built  at  the  Todd  Shipyard 
in  Erie  Basin,  which  Is  In  my  district. 

To  Indicate  the  interest  in  this  subject 
I  am  including  herewith  the  following 
communications  received  on  this  mat- 
ter: 

Maritime  Trades 

Department.  APTj-CIO, 
Washington.  DC,  August  24, 1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Roonet. 
House  Appropriations  Committee, 
Washington  D.C.: 

H.R.  i0738  covering  Department  of  Defense 
appropriations.  1968,  Includes  an  amendment 
by  Congressman  John  W.  Byrnes,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, which  provides  "that  none  of  the  funds 
herein  provided  shall  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  naval  vessel  In  foreign  ship- 
yards." Understand  this  provision  to  be  voted 
on  again  this  afternoon.  The  Maritime  Trades 
Department,  AFL-CIO,  representing  six  mil- 
lion members  would  appreciate  your  support 
for  keeping  provision  in. 

Pattl  H,\ll, 

President. 
Peter    M.    McGA\aN, 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer. 

iNTiaiNATlONAI.      BEOTHEHKOOD      OT 

Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship  BrtLD- 
ERS,  Blacksmiths,  Porgehs  and 
Helpers. 

Washington.  D.C.,  August  24, 1967. 

Hon.  John  J.  Roonet, 

Hcwsc  of  Representatives, 

Washington  D.C. 
Dear  Srs:  H.R.  10738  covering  Department 

of  Defense  appropriations.  1968.  includes  an 

amendment  by  Congressman  John  W.  Byrnes, 
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of  Wisconsin,  which  provides  "that  none  of 
the  funds  herein  provided  shall  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  any  naval  vessel  In  for- 
eign shipyards."  Understand  this  provision 
to  be  voted  on  again  this  afternoon.  Would 
appreciate  your  support  for  keeping  provi- 
sion in. 

Resi)ectfully, 

RrssELL  K.  Berg. 
International  President. 

ToDD  Shipyards  Corp., 
Nev:  York.  N.Y.,  August  24. 1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Roonet, 
Raybum  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

House-Senate  conferees  on  D.O  D.  appro- 
priations bill,  H.R.  10738,  yesterday  failed  to 
agree  as  to  thc^  Byrnes  amendment  prohibit- 
ing use  of  funds"  for  construction  of  naval 
vessels  in  foreign  shipyards.  Amendment  will 
be  on  House  floor  this  afternoon.  Thursday. 
We  are  very  much  in  support  of  the  Byrnes 
amendment  and  ask  your  help  to  urge  re- 
tention of  it. 

Respectfully, 

J.  T.  Gilbride,  President. 

Boilermakers  Local  Lodge  67, 
Brooklyn.  N.Y..  September  11,  1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rooney, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The    officers    ard    membership    of    Boiler- 
makers Local  Lodi  >  67.  Brooklyn,  urge  you  to 
keep  the  amendment  in  H.R.  10738. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  Stevens, 
(     Secretary-Treasurer. 

Washington,  D.C, 
September  1^,1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Roonet, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  AFLr-CIO  Maritime  Trades  Department 
strongly  endorses  the  language  and  Intent  of 
H.R.  10738  to  prevent  the  construction  of 
any  U.S.  naval  vessels  In  foreign  shipyards. 

Congress  must  make  It  clear  to  the  Defense 
Department,  through  this  legislation,  that 
It  does  not  Intend  to  have  Defense  appro- 
priations used  for  the  exportation  of  Amer- 
ican jobs  or  for  any  worsening  of  the  balance 
of  payments — two  things  which  would  result 
Immediately.  IX  the  Pentagon  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  go  forward  with  Its  build-abroad 
scheme. 

The  MTD's  executive  board,  meeting  In 
New  York  City  on  September  8,  1967.  made 
clear  the  department's  total  opposition  to 
the  foreign  building  concept.  Speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  6  million  trade  unionists  in  the 
38  national  and  International  unions  affil- 
iated with  the  MTD.  the  board  said  that  for- 
eign construction  of  naval  vessels  would 
siphon  work  and  jobs  away  from  U.S.  ship- 
yards: would  hinder  technological  progress 
In  American  yards;  and  would  endanger  na- 
tional sectu-ity  by  exposing  classified  equip- 
ment and  material  to  other  nations. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  vote  for  reten- 
tion of  the  present  language  of  H.R.  10738, 
which  would  make  certain  that  none  of  the 
Defense  Department  fimds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  1968  could  be  used  for  building  any 
naval  vessels  abroad. 

Paul  Hall, 

President. 
Peter  M.  McGAV^N, 
Executive  Secretary -Treasurer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  the  pending 
motion  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  us  take 
a  look  at  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  does  not  say  anything 
about  a  few  minesweepers. 
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The  amendment  says: 

Provided  further,  That  none  of  the  funds 
herein  provided  shall  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  naval  vessel  in  foreign  ship- 
yards. » 


Suppose  Mr.  McNamara  decides  to- 
morrow that  he  is  going  to  build  some 
naval  vessels  in  foreign  yards?  What  is 
going  to  happen  in  Mississippi  and  in 
the  gulf  shipyards  down  in  New  Orleans 
and  other  yards  tliroughout  the  coun- 
try? Wliat  Is  going  to  happen  in  these 
other  shipyards?  • 

This  amendment  does  not  mention 
minesweepei's — this  is  a  question  of 
naval  vessels  being  built  abroad. 

This  House  of  Representatives  went 
along  with  me  when  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment that  none  of  the  Const  Guard  ships 
should  be  built  in  foreign  yards.  The 
House  adopted  that  amendment  and 
there  was  no  question  about  it. 

The  biggest  industi-y  in  Mississippi  is 
shiptauildintr,  and  the  largest  payroll 
In  that  State  comes  from  a  shipyard.  All 
you  have  to  do  Is  to  start  to  build  some 
"of  these  vessels  abroad  and  that  one 
great  industry,  which  suppojts  to  such  a 
gi-eat  extent  the  economy  of  that  State, 
will  be  lost. 

What  happened  to  your  naval  ship- 
yards In  the  past  few  years?  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara destroyed  them.  Tliis  is  not  a 
question,  my  friends,  of  minesweepers. 
What  have  we  actually  done  here''  Let 
us  look  at  page  37  of  the  bill.  Talk  about 
tills  being  an  amendment  to  protect 
someone,  listen  to  what  another  part  of 
the  bill  provides: 

Sec.  623.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the 
procurement  of  any  article  of  food,  clothing. 
cotton,  woven  silk  or  woven  silk  blends, 
spun  silk  yarn  for  cartridge  cloth.  [33] 
s^lnth.etic  fabric  or  coated  synthetic  fabric. 
or  wool  (whether  in  the  form  of  fiber  or  yarn 
or  contained  In  fabrics,  materials,  or  manu- 
factured articles)  not  grown,  reprocessed, 
reused,  or  produced  in  the  United  States. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  we  have  done 
this,  and  what  we  are  trjing  to  do  now 
is  to  prot^t,  as  has  been  said,  a  sick 
but  a  growing  and  a  necessary  industry. 

I  wonder  wliether  perhaps  these  ships 
in  Great  Britain  might  be  built  in  the 
same  yards  that  are  now  building  ships 
which  are  carrying  munitions  and  the 
sinews  of  war  into  Haiphong  under  the 
British  flag.  Is  that  the  kind  of  ship- 
yards we  are  going  to  support?  Or  are  we 
going  to  support  American  yards? 

If  the  day  comes  when  we  have  to 
build  fast  again,  as  we  were  required  to 
do  in  other  emergencies,  believe  me.  my 
friends,  we  will  need  these  yards,  and 
if  we  do  not  protect  them  by  this  kind 
of  language,  we  shall  have  failed  in  our 
dutv.  Do  not  forget  tliat  under  section  8 
of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  tlie  Con- 
gress has  the  authority  and  the  duty 
to  provide  and  maintain  a  Na\T- 

Now.  you  say  that  our  Government 
has  made  a  commitment.  Who  Is  the 
Government?  Is  the  Govemment  Mr. 
McNamara,  sitting  over  in  the  Pentagon, 
or  is  the  Government  the  Executive  and 
the  Congre.ss''  Was  not  the  Congress  en- 
titled to  have  an  opportunity  to  pass 
upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  would  destroy  American  shipyards. 
and,  again,  to  build  up  the  yards  of  a 


so-called  ally  who  is  shipping   to  our 
enemies? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  Byrnes  amend- 
ment will  be  sustained. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Sl.\ck]. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
involved  here  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  break  an  existing  contract.  Our 
commitment  represents  an  issue  about 
V,  hich  there  has  been  no  secrecy  because 
it  has  been  widely  publicized  and  thor- 
ouErhlv  debated  on  previous  occasions.  In 
a  bill  which  totals  over  $70  billion.  It 
amounts  to  less  than  one  two-hun- 
dredths  of  the  total. 

The  Item  of  concern  to  us  is  In  fact  a 
contractual  commitment  that  has  al- 
ready been  made  and  it  i.s  not  simply  a 
contract  to  buy  defense  equipment  from 
foreign  purveyors  with  American  dol- 
lars. It  is  an  exchange  of  defense  capa- 
biUties  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  We  are  dealing 
here,  not  with  a  new  procurement,  but 
with  an  ongoing  program.  The  agree- 
ment represented  by  this  item  in  the  bill 
Is  already  underway  to  this  extent: 

The  United  States  has  committed  it- 
self to  purchase  $325  million  of  equip- 
ment from  the  United  Kingdom  indus- 
tries on  a  competitive  basis,  and  of  this 
sum  approximately  $143  million  has  been 
awarded  to  date. 

The  reciprocal  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment called  for  the  Govemment  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  purchase  S'2.5  billion 
in  equipment  from  U.S.  industries  over 
a  12-year  period.  To  date,  $1,980,000,000 
has  been  committed.  In  other  words,  or- 
ders have  been  placed,  contracts  are  un- 
derway and  in  some  instances  deliveries 
have  been  made  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  covers  fleet  ballistic  missiles.  CH-47 
helicopters,  C-130  aircraft,  F-4  aircraft, 
and  F-111  A  aircraft. 

This  arrangement  affords  work  for 
some  11,000  American  contractors  dis- 
tributed over  many  of  the  50  States. 
With  regard  to  the  controversy  over  the 
seven  wooden  hull  minesweepers,  it  Is 
mv  understanding  that  while  the  United 
Kingdom  will  do  70  percent  of  the  work 
of  the  construction,  the  balance  of  30 
percent  will  then  be  done  in  the  United 
States  where  the  vessels  will  be  outfitted 
and  completed. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  before 
agreeing  to  this  arrangement  in  the  be- 
ginning, explored  the  possibility  of 
placing  this  work  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  encourage  the  American  shipbuilders 
with  this  capability  who  might  be  re- 
quired later  on  a  standby  production 
basis  in  time  of  emergency.  They  re- 
viewed what  had  happened  at  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  n  and  again  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Korean  confilct 
when  there  arose  emergency  require- 
ments for  wooden  shipbuilding  capa- 
bility. 

They  found  that  it  was  relatively  easy 
and  Inexpensive  to  obtain  ships  of  this 
type  from  shipyards  which  were  already 
in  operation  and  producing  another  type 
of  ship.  The  Department  has  established 
the  fact  that  standardization  techniques 
make  it  feasible  to  obtain  vessels  of  this 
kind  at  acceptable  costs  from  operating 
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shipyards  on  relatively  short  notice  in 
an  emergency  even  though  such  ship- 
yards located  in  the  United  States  might 
not  be  actually  in  production  with  this 
type  of  vessel  when  the  emergency  arises. 
This  is  not.  In  point  of  fact,  the  type  of 
defense  production  which  involves  the 
need  for  heavy  standby  investment  and 
maintenance  of  special  skills. 

The  mission  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  worldwide  as  we  all  know,  and 
it  Is  the  very  broad  extent  of  that  mis- 
sion which  constitutes  the  main  reason 
why  the  bill  totals  over  $70  billion.  The 
Defense  mission,  and  the  costs  of  that 
mission,  are  predicated  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  the  military  and  industricil 
posture  of  certain  allies.  It  is  to  our  adi 
vantage,  therefore,  to  coordinate  the  de- 
fense production  capability  of  our  allies 
with  our  own  needs  whenever  costs  are 
acceptable.  The  funds  contained  in  this 
bill  are  designed  to  defend,  among  other 
things,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  At- 
lantic community  of  nations  and  this  in- 
cludes the  United  Kingdom  where  these 
ships  are  to  be  built. 

In  summary,  we  are  not  dealing  here 
with  a  proposed  procurement  but  rather 
with  a  contractual  arrangement.  A  con- 
tract, whether  between  individuals  or 
nations.  Is  a  two-way  street.  To  fail  to 
continue  the  existing  arrangement 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the  ar- 
bitrary cancellation  of  a  contract  be- 
tween two  friendly  associates.  This  is 
indefensible  in  business  practice  and 
would  be  a  reflection  on  our  national  in- 
tegrity. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FXDRD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  the  Congress  ever  approved  the  al- 
leged contract  or  agreement  with  Great 
Britain? 

Mr.  SLACK.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  but 
our  Government  has.  and  the  contract 
is  in  being. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  it  is  our 
responsibility  in  the  Congress  as  a  co- 
equal branch  of  the  Government  to  be 
considered,  to  be  fully  advised  before 
there  is  any  agreement  one  way  or  an- 
other. In  this  case  we  were  never  con- 
sulted and  therefore  are  not  bound.  After 
all  the  Congress  could  have  refused  to 
appropriate  the  funds. 

Mr.  SLACK.  It  is  not  the  responsibility 
of  Congress  to  ratify  contractual  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
things  need  to  be  considered.  First,  we 
have  to  keep  some  friends  in  the  world. 
To  keep  friends,  we  have  to  keep  our 
agreements  with  our  friends.  If  we  have 
an  understanding  and  dependable  friend 
in  the  world,  surely  it  is  Great  Britain. 
On  balance  she  has  been,  over  the  years, 
the  very  best  friend  we  have. 

To  repudiate  that  friendship,  betray 
that  trxist.  and  abrogate  this  good-faith 
agreement  with  our  British  friends 
merely  for  the  sake  of  one  domestic  spe- 
cial interest  group  would  be  both  shame- 
ful and  foolish. 

The  second  thing  Is  that  the  set  of 


agreements  involved  in  this  motion  works 
to  the  great  advantage  of  American  in- 
dustry, the  American  economy,  and 
American  labor.  In  dollar  volume,  the 
balance  is  8  to  1  in  favor  of  America. 

In  these  five  major  military  procure- 
ment items  which  the  British  are  pur- 
chasing from  us.  there  are  directly  in- 
volved more  than  12,000  subcontractors, 
big  and  little,  some  of  them  located  in 
evei-y  State  in  the  Union,  with  several 
hundred  thousand  American  laborers 
employed. 

Several  speakers  on  the  Republican 
side  have  indicated,  erroneously,  that  the 
principal  purpose  of  this  agreement  is 
to  sell  F-111  aircraft  to  Great  Britain. 
Additionally,  they  have  made  unwar- 
ranted and  unsupportable  critical  state- 
ments about  that  aircraft,  as  they  have 
done  before  in  the  House  chamber.  It 
seems  to  be  their  basic  strateg>'  to  un- 
dermine confidence  in  this  great  new 
weapons  system  and  thus  to  reflect  dis- 
credit on  the  Secretary  of  the  Defense 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  exaggerations  they  have  Indulged 
make  it  necessary  that  the  record  again 
be  set  straight  in  this  regard. 

In  the  first  place,  the  F-111  is  on  bal- 
ance a  magnificent  success.  The  Air  Force 
likes  it  and  wants  more  of  them.  The 
Navy  wants  more  of  them  than  this  bill 
is  allowing.  The  British  like  the  F-111. 
They  have  flown  it.  They  are  enthusiastic 
about  it.  They  want  to  buy  it  and  to  pay 
hard  dollars  for  it.  This  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, since  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
versatile  weapons  system  ever  developed 
by  American  industr>'. 

But  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
could  it  be  said  that  the  F-111  is  the  only 
item  of  military  procurement,  or  even  the 
principal  item  involved  in  this  package 
agreement  with  our  British  friends.  They 
also  are  buying  F-4  aircraft,  and  in  an 
even  greater  dollar  volume. 

Nine  hundred  and  fifty-one  million  dol- 
lars is  involved  in  the  British  purchase  of 
F-4  aircraft  manufactured  in  the  St. 
Louis  area.  Also  involved  are  C-130  air- 
craft, Chinook  helicopters,  and  Polaris 
submarine  equipment.  The  grand  total  of 
the  British  purchase  is — as  has  been 
said — $2,645,800,000.  Of  this  amount,  the 
F-111  purchase  is  considerably  less  than 
one-third  of  the  total. 

In  return,  we  have  agreed  only  to  pur- 
chase from  our  British  friends  $325  mil- 
lion worth  of  equipment  on  a  competitive 
bid  basis.  In  other  words,  they  must  suc- 
cessfully underbid  American  manufac- 
turers in  order  to  get  even  this  much. 

Surely,  in  the  interest  of  our  long- 
standing friendship  with  Great  Britain, 
in  the  interest  of  the  American  taxpayer, 
of  the  balance-of-payments  position,  in 
the  interest  of  the  American  economy  it- 
self, and — primarily — in  the  interest  of 
keeping  our  word  with  our  friends,  we 
should  oppose  the  Byrnes  amendment 
and  support  the  motion  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr.  SikesI. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  what  he 
said  about  the  importance  of  keeping  our 
agreements. 


It  seems  to  me  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  talk  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
about  a  credibility  gap,  and  yet  our 
friends  on  the  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
have  done  more  to  create  a  credibility 
gap,  as  far  as  our  Government  is  con- 
cerned, by  trying  to  break  the  agree- 
ments of  our  Government  with  foreign 
countries  and  foreign  governments  in 
case  after  case.  I  think  we  ought  to  keep 
our  word  and  back  up  the  agreements  of 
our  Government. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  McFall]. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
two  issues  here.  One  is  our  consideration 
for  our  British  allies,  and  that  has  been 
discussed. 

One  point,  however,  has  not  been  em- 
phasized. Mr.  Wilson's  government  has 
signed  this  contract  with  our  Govern- 
ment, whereby  he  buy  $2.6  bUlion  worth 
of  war  equipment,  when  his  government 
is  faced  with  one  of  the  largest  unem- 
ployment situations  this  winter  that  has 
ever  faced  the  British  Government.  In 
all  equity,  we  should  keep  our  agreement 
and  assist  him  with  this  opportunity  for 
shipyard  employment. 

Second,  in  the  Interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  the  Byrnes  amendment 
has  been  referred  to  as  special  legislation. 
Let  us  look  and  see  how  special  it  is. 
National  security  is  not  involved,  because 
these  yards  are  now  building  these  ships. 
They  won  the  contract  in  bidding  against 
the  British.  What  will  happen  if  the 
Byrnes  amendment  is  passed  is  it  will 
eliminate  the  competition,  and  it  will 
raise  the  price  of  these  ships  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  preferential  motion  and 
against  the  Byrnes  amendment. 

This  issue  is  not  entirely  new  to  some 
of  us.  Last  July  the  matter  came  to  my 
attention  when  the  construction  of  two 
ocean  survey  vessels  was  awarded  to  a  j 
low-bidding  British  shipyard.  I  received 
protests  from  representatives  of  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding  labor  and  management, 
particularly  from  the  district  I  repre- 
sent. This  was  to  be  expected  because 
the  American  Ship  Building  Co.,  with 
yards  in  Toledo.  Ohio,  was  the  low  do- 
mestic bidder,  although  higher  than  the 
successful  British  concern. 

I  pointed  out  at  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  decision  to  open  competition  for 
certain  ship  construction  to  yards  in 
Great  Britain  originated  in  negotiations 
conducted  in  1965  when  the  British  Gov- 
ernment agreed  to  purchase  U.S.  F-111, 
F-4  and  C-130  aircraft,  as  well  as  certain 
missiles  and  other  military  hardware 
whose  value  totaled  more  than  $2.5  bil- 
lion. These  orders  required  the  approval 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  British  Cab- 
inet and  because  they  resulted  in  the 
cancellation  of  three  major  British  air- 
craft programs,  the  British  requested 
that  we  agree  to  the  procurement  of  cer- 
tain defense  items  from  British  sup- 
pliers when  such  suppliers  were  fuUy 
competitive  in  terms  of  quality  and  costs 
with  U.S.  manufacturers.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  agreed  to  this  and  a 
target  of  $325  million — as  against  more 
than  $2.5  billion  in  British  purchases — 
was  established  for  such  DOD  procure- 


ment for  the  10-year  period.  It  was  clear 
then  and  it  is  clear  now  that  far  more 
Anierican  business  concerns  would  be 
hurt  by  the  failure  of  Great  Britain  to 
procure  militarj'  aircraft  and  other  hard- 
ware from  the  United  States  than  would 
be  adversely  affected  by  permitting  Eng- 
land to  compete  for  a  minutely  small 
quantity  of  U.S.  naval  ship  construction. 

Cast  in  a  somewhat  broader  context, 
the  U.S.  foreign  military  sales  program 
accumulated  orders  totaling  $6.1  billion 
during  fiscal  years  1962-65  and  commit- 
ments for  future  deliveries  in  an  amount 
of  an  additional  $3.7  billion.  These  orders 
and  commitments,  which  benefit  more 
than  40,000  U.S.  suppliers  in  every  State 
of  the  Union,  were  possible  only  because 
of  U.S.  willingness  to  purchase  a  con- 
siderably lesser  dollar  volume  of  foreign 
items,  subject  to  the  provision  of  com- 
petitive cost,  quality,  and  deliver>'  terms. 
Without  such  willingness  on  our  part.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  enjoy  a  favorable  trade 
balance  amounting  to  nearly  $6  billion 
a  year  and  our  balance-of-payments  sit- 
uation would  soon  become  catastrophic. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SiKESl,  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  [Mr. 
MiJioNl  have  stated  the  case  for  those 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the  broader 
national  interests  that  are  involved. 
Spokesmen  for  the  other  side  have 
largely  been  articulate  only  for  the 
parochial  interests  of  their  district.  They 
would  have  our  Government  welch  on  an 
agreement  properly  negotiated  with  the 
British  2  years  ago.  an  agreement  which 
manifestly  inures  to  the  benefit  of  Ameri- 
can labor  and  business.  They  suggest  that 
such  agreement  has  no  moral  or  legal 
sanctity  because  it  was  not  reviewed  or 
approved  by  the  Congress.  This  is  patent 
nonsense.  Obviously  the  executive 
branch — and  especially  the  Department 
of  Defense — has  the  responsibility  and 
right  to  enter  into  negotiations  and 
agreements  within  the  context  of  exist- 
in^  statutes.  This  they  have  done. 

Opponents  point  out  that  the  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding  industry  is  sick  and  will 
get  sicker  if  construction  abroad  is  per- 
mitted. The  fact  is  that  the  American 
ship  construction  industry  is  largely  sup- 
ported by  Government  orders  either-for 
military  vessels  or  vessels  constructed  un- 
der the  maritime  program.  To  complete- 
ly outlaw  any  foreign  vessel  construc- 
tion will  under  no  circumstances  make 
our  domestic  shipbuilding  effort  more 
eflBcient  and  competitive;  on  the  contrarj' 
such  a  policy — while  convenient  and 
pleasing  to  certain  shipbuilding  dis- 
tricts— will  only  perpetuate  the  inability 
to  compete  which  is  fostered  by  lack  of 
competition. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood!  has  stated  that  he  has  as 
good  a  labor  record  as  any  man  in  Con- 
gress but  that  he  finds  no  issue  here 
which  adversely  affects  organized  labor. 
I  am  proud  of  my  record  in  behalf  of  the 
workingman,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  him.  In  fact 
I  would  go  further.  If  we  want  to  risk 
very  real  injurj'  to  the  livelihood  of  many 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  working  men 
and  women,  all  we  need  do  is  to  discour- 
age foreign  governments   and   markets 


abroad  from  trade  with  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  labor  issue,  if  there  is 
one.  and  we  had  better  be  clear  about  it. 

If  we  cannot  legislate  in  the  national 
interest,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  better  ad- 
journ. I  say  this  because  if  parochial 
views  are  to  prevail  today,  the  canse- 
quences  may  well  be  felt  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  pending  amendment  to  the 
Defense  Department  appropriation  bill 
which  would  prevent  the  exporting  of 
American  jobs  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent one  of  the  great  shipbuilding 
areas  of  the  United  States  and  our  skilled 
workers  and  our  shipbuilding  firms  are 
the  equal  of  any  in  the  Nation.  Yet.  for 
years  we  have  seen  the  great  industry,  a 
cornerstone  of  the  Nation's  economy 
since  colonial  days,  in  decline  because  of 
shortsighted  policies  by  our  Govern- 
ment The  policy  advocated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  not  one  which 
merely  harms  a  vital  segment  of  the 
economy  of  the  14th  District  of  New 
Jersey.  This  policy  is  one  which  is  rob- 
bing this  Nation  of  the  expertise  and 
facilities  to  provide  for  oiu-  shipping 
needs  in  time  of  crisis.  No  Member  of  this 
House  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  ability 
of  the  shipyards  in  the  New  Jersey-New 
York  City  port  area  to  produce  imder 
pressure.  What  we  did  during  the  two 
great  World  Wars  is  a  proud  page  in 
American  industrial  history.  Are  we  to 
allow  these  skills  to  disappear?  I  strongly 
urge  all  Members  to  retain  the  provision 
in  this  bill,  which  prohibits  the  use  of 
Defense  Department  funds  to  build  Navy 
ships  in  foreign  yards.  America's  safety 
depends  upon  our  wisdom  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  we  arc  dealing  here  with  a  verj-  im- 
portant principle.  In  the  first  place,  there 
has  been  some  talk  about  the  constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  department  that  does  not 
square  with  the  Constitution.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Congress  to  raise  and  main- 
tain armies  and  navies,  but  it  Is  not 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  enter  into 
agreement  with  foreign  powers.  What  we 
have  here  is  an  agreement  which  gives 
to  the  United  States  about  an  8-to-l  ad- 
vantage—$2.5  billion  versus  approxi- 
mately $325  million. 

It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  striking  out 
this  particular  item  would  not  of  itself 
abrogate  that  agreement,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  has  indicated.  But 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question.  I 
will  say  to  the  very  able  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  but  that  it  would  be  con- 
strued around  the  world  as  a  breach  of 
the  agreement.  I  think  this  very  dis- 
course here  today  would  indicate  this  is 
true.  The  fact  that  we  are  debating  this 
issue,  that  the  Secretarj-  of  Defense  has 
made  this  offer  to  let  the  British  bid  on 
these  particular  items,  it  seems  to  me. 
would  be  read  around  the  world  to  indi- 
cate that  the  United  States  was  welch- 
ing upon  its  agreement. 


We  have  an  agreement,  and  the  agree- 
ment should  be  carried  out.  This  is  one 
step  in  the  process  of  carrj'ing  it  out. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  only  3  minutes, 
but  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man briefly. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  should  like 
to  make  this  comment:  Much  has  been 
made  of  the  fact  that  we  in  the  Congress 
would,  by  supporting  the  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin amendment,  break  an  agreement 
with  Great  Britain.  Let  me  point  out 
that  3  or  4  years  ago  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  himself — with  the  acquiescence 
of  the  President^ — broke  an  agreement 
with  the  British,  when  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  canceled  the 
Skybolt  weapons  system. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, this  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard 
him  try  to  use  the  actions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  as  a  precedent  for  what 
the  Congress  should  do, 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  question  I 
will  be  using  them  much  in  the  future, 
based  on  the  past  record. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  British 
have  abandoned  tVee  major  aircraft 
development  programs  at  home  and  will 
buy  U.S.  aircraft  in  their  place.  This  was 
an  extraordinarily  courageous  decision 
to  make — particularly  since  the  British 
aircraft  industry  was  already  in  dire 
straits.  It  was.  therefore,  natural  that 
the  British  Government  should  have  in- 
sisted that  it  could  not  carrj'  out  such 
decisions  in  the  face  of  enormous  opposi- 
tion unless  the  United  States  agreed  to 
some  reciprocal  action. 

The  Umited  character  of  this  U.S. 
agreement  must  be  well  understood :  w 

First.  The  DOD  did  not  agree  to  giftr- 
antee  or  allocate  procurement  from 
British  souices. 

On  the  contrary,  tlie  DOD  agreed  only 
that  British  sources  could  compete  with 
U.S.  sources  for  purchases  up  to  the 
amount  of  the  ceiling — some  $325  million 
compared  to  the  $2.5  billion  buy  in  the 
United  States.  If  British  sources  do  not 
compete  successfully  in  t«rms  of  price, 
quality,  delivery,  and  supportability,  they 
will  not  get  the  order. 

Second.  The  DOD  did  not  agree  that 
the  British  Government  could  select 
what  it  wanted  to  sell  to  us. 

On  the  contrai-y.  the  DOD  -will  select 
the  items  concerning  which  it  will  invite 
both  British  and  U.S.  bids. 

Now,  U.S.  producers,  familiar  with 
the  rigorous  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulations,  equipped  with  mod- 
ern management  methods  and  benefited 
by  production  rims  three  to  seven  times 
as  long  as  those  of  the  British,  have  an 
enormous  competitive  advantage.  Even 
with  labor  rates  lower  than  those  of  the 
United  States,  the  British  lost  an  early 
invitation  to  bid  on  two  tug  boats  be- 
cause they  estimated  2'2  as  many  man- 
hours  as  the  winning  U.S.  yard.  The 
British  sharpened  their  pencils  subse- 
quently and  won  an  order  for  two  sur- 
vey vessels — only  to  lose  later  in  another 
competition  for  the  same  vessel. 

Under  this  arrangement,  with  its  sig- 
nificant benefits  to  the  United  States  it 
is,  of  course,  incumbent  upon  the  De- 
partment   of    Defense    to    select    items 
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which  the  British  can  conceivably  win 
In  competition  with  U.S.  Industry — If  we 
are  to  carr>'  out  the  arrangement  in  good 
faith. 

In  addition  to  various  aerospace  items, 
the  Nav>-  has  also  selected  the  16  mine- 
sweepers, seven  of  which  are  in  the  fiscal 
year  1968  Defense  appropriation  bill  now 
before  us.  The  Navy  made  this  selection: 

First.  Because  Great  Britain  has  a 
good  shipbuilding  industry  whicii  was 
willing,  and  considered  able,  to  bid  for 
the  order: 

Second.  Because  the  ships  in  question 
are  wooden  ships  the  hulls  of  which  do 
not  advance  the  state  of  the  art — and 
production  of  which  in  the  United  States 
is  not  essential  to  the  U.S.  mabilization 
base;  and. 

Third.  Because  it  is  possible  that  a 
single  production  run  of  16  ships  will 
lead  to  significant  budgetary  savings  to 
the  United  States. 

For  these  reasons,  we  have  promised 
that  the  British  may  bid  on  mine- 
sweepers. 

We  now  have  heard  vigorous  objections 
from  Members  from  districts  that  may 
lose  an  order  for  a  ship  because  of  British 
competition.  I  am,  indeed,  sympathetic 
with  their  complaint.  But  let  us  also  be 
sympathetic  with  the  Nation's  broader 
military,  political,  and  economic  inter- 
ests. Let  us  also  note  that  the  more  than 
$2  billion  in  British  aircraft  and  sub- 
marine system  orders  will  benefit  the 
more  than  4,000  subcontractors  and  sup- 
phers  In  virtually  every  State  In  the 
Uriion.  Finally,  let  us  note  that  If  the 
Congress  forces  the  United  States  to 
abrogate  Its  promise  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment the  British  political  ability  to 
maintain  their  aircraft  orders  here  may 
well  be  imperiled. 

Accordingly,  since  an  extraordinarily 
favorable  arrangement  has  been  negoti- 
ated with  the  British  Government,  since 
this  arrangement  establishes  a  7-to-l 
orders  balance-of-payments  advantage 
for  the  United  States,  since  the  Navy  De- 
partment has  selected  the  minesweeper 
for  British  competition  under  that  ar- 
rangement, having  considered  technical 
and  mobilization  requirements,  since  the 
British  must  still  win  a  fair  competition 
with  U.S.  yards  for  the  order,  since  costs 
will  be  reduced  for  a  single  16-shlp  buy, 
and  above  all,  since  we  cannot  treat 
lightly  the  fair  expectations  of  and  prom- 
ises to  a  valued  ally,  I  submit  that  we 
should  agree  with  the  other  body  and 
avoid  any  shortsighted  limitation  on 
shipbuilding  in  the  bill  before  us.  I.  there- 
fore, urge  the  adoption  of  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  SikesI. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coun- 
try Is  confronted  with  many  major  prob- 
lems and  responsibilities.  The  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  stand  alone  in 
the  free  world  as  the  only  significant 
military  power. 

The  military  power  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  greatly  diminished 
since  World  War  11,  but  this  does  not 
diminish  our  need  for  as  many  allies  as 
we  are  able  to  secure. 

We  have  embarked  on  various  pro- 
prams  of  foreign  aid  in  order  to  help 
free  countries  stand  on  their  own  feet 
and  be  strong.  It  Is  Important  to  us  that 
the  United  Kingdom  be  strong  militar- 
ily— as  strong  as  possible. 


The  United  Kingdom  has  agreed  to 
buy  $2.6  billion  worth  of  defense  equip- 
ment from  us  to  make  that  country 
stronger  and  therefore  more  able  to  help 
bear  the  huge  burden  of  maintaining  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  free  peoples  of 
the  world. 

Why  should  we,  then,  as  Members  of 
Congress  do  something  to  undermine  the 
efforts  of  the  British  to  build  themselves 
up  militarily? 

I  say  to  the  Members,  It  would  be  a 
most  serious  mistake  to  embarrass  the 
British  Government,  to  cause  problems 
lor  the  present  Cabinet,  and  to  make  it 
impossible  for  this  one-sided  commit- 
ment, weighted  8  to  1  in  our  favor,  to  be 
fulfilled.  We  should  not  cause  this  com- 
mitment to  be  discontinued  or  aban- 
doned. 

I  for  one,  as  an  American  citizen  and 
as  an  official  who  faces  the  taxpayers, 
want  to  see  that  someone  else  is  strong 
militarily.  I  want  to  help  the  British  to 
aid  themselves  militarily,  because  It  helps 
my  country  and  my  taxpayers. 

Not  only  that,  but  this  arrangement 
helps  big  business.  It  helps  contractors 
in  practically  every  State  of  the  Union. 

The  minority  party  Is  the  traditional 
party  of  big  business,  and  yet,  just  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  a  sniall  ship- 
yard in  Wisconsin,  and  perhaps  two 
more,  some  are  undertaking  to  wreck 
this  program.  Such  action  might  cost 
American  business  tremendously,  if  the 
British  are  not  able  to  go  forward  with 
this  agreement. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  agreement  bene- 
fits American  labor.  American  labor  will 
produce  $2.6  billion  worth  of  equipment 
if  this  trade  agreement  is  completed. 
We  must  protect  this  agreement,  not  un- 
dermine it.  ^ 

The  British  have  already  bought  $1.7 
billion  from  us  under  the  agreement. 
What  is  wrong  with  that?  Here  is  the 
C-130  aircraft.  They  are  buying  $310 
million  worth  of  C-130  aircraft  from  us, 
and  they  have  already  bought  some. 
There  is  the  F-4  aircraft  of  which  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  spoke.  There 
is  the  F-111,  not  the  F-IUB.  the  con- 
troversial one — the  British  are  not  pro- 
posing to  buy  that — but  other  versions 
of  the  F-111,  which  are  making  good 
progress  and  which  may  well  be  among 
the  great  planes  of  tomorrow.  Not  only 
that  but  the  Clilnook  helicopter  made, 
as  someone  said,  in  Pennsylvania  is  in- 
volved. There  is  also  $550  million  worth 
of  equipment  for  Polaris  submarines.  If 
We  are  Interested  in  the  defense,  the  se- 
curity, and  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  United  States,  why  should  we  throw 
a  monkey  wrench  Into  a  trade  agreement 
that  helps  our  friend  to  become  stronger 
and  also  helps  the  American  taxpayer 
bear  the  load?  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
tha  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  requested 
this  letter  because  I  was  Interested  In 
having  additional  details  of  this  arrange- 
ment. In  this  letter  he  says : 

The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  are 
convinced  that  this  prohibition  Is  not  In  the 
national  Interest 

Now,  I  do  not  always  agree  with  these 
officials,  but  with  respect  to  this  matter 
I  agree  with  them  fully  that  the  national 


Interest  will  be  Jeopardized  by  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Byrnes  amendment. 
Then  the  Secretary  continues : 

Sales  net;oilated  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment In  1965  will  result  In  British  paymente 
to  tl.S.  Industry  in  excess  of  $2.5  billion  over 
the  period  FY"  1966-1977.  These  orders  re- 
quired the  approval  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  British  Cabinet  and  resulted  In  the 
cancellation  of  several  major  British  aircraft 
programs. 

I  Will  Insert  the  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Defense   at  this  point  in  the 

Record. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  September  12,  1967. 
Hon.  George  H.  Mahon, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  with 
regard  to  the  Ship  Pvirchase  Amendment  to 
the  FY  1968  Defense  Appropriations  BUI. 
The  Amendment  provides  that  no  funds  In 
the  bill  can  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
anv  naval  vessel  In  foreign  shipyards.  The 
Secreury  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Treasury, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  are  convinced 
that  this  prohibition  Is  not  In  the  national 
Interest. 

Sales  negotiated  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment In  1965  will  result  In  British  payments 
to  U.S.  Industry  In  excess  of  $2.5  bUllon  over 
the  period  FY  1966-1977.  These  orders  re- 
quired the  approval  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  British  Cabinet  and  resulted  in  the 
cancellation  of  several  major  British  aircraft 
programs.  The  British  purchases  are  being 
carried  out.  They  Involve  over  4,000  U.S.  sub- 
contractors and  suppliers  fo.-  the  C-130  air- 
craft, over  2.200  for  the  F-lU  aircraft  and 
over  4,500  for  the  F-4  aircraft.  Numerous 
additional  suppliers  are  Involved  In  the 
orders  for  POLARIS  equipment  and  Chinook 
helicopters.  Practically  every  state  of  the 
Union  win  participate  in  the  whole  package. 

During  these  1965  negotiations,  the  British 
asked  us  to  agree  to  buy  a  sniall  amount 
of  defense  products  from  their  Industries.  I 
stated  that  we  could  give  no  such  assurances. 
They  then  requested  that  we  agree  in  prin- 
ciple to  consider  the  procurement  of  certain 
defense  items  from  British  suppliers  when 
such  suppliers  were  fully  competitive  In 
terms  of  cost  and  quality  with  U.S.  manu- 
facturers. This  we  agreed  to  do. 

Under  this  agreement  U.S.  defense  pur- 
chases from  British  indu.stry  are  limited  to 
$325  million  over  the  12-year  period.  I  want 
to  reemphaslze  that  we  will  be  receiving  from 
Britain  $2.5  billion  over  that  same  period. 
As  of  the  moment  the  British  have  placed 
$1.7  billion  of  their  orders  and  have  won 
orders  from  the  U.S.  of  $143  million. 

Awards  to  British  Industry  are  made  only 
on  the  basis  of  competitive  bidding  open  to 
both  United  States  and  British  firms  and 
only  when  the  British  bid  is  lower  than  any 
us"  bid.  In  the  ca.se  of  shipbuilding  the 
British  lost  the  first  competition  for  4  ships. 
They  then  won  competitions  for  two  small 
shipbuilding  contracts;  and  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  lost  another  competition  for  two 
survey  vessels.  To  comply  with  the  1965  com- 
mitment, the  U.S.  has  agreed  to  allow  United 
States  and  U.K.  shipbuilders  to  bid  on  7 
minesweepers  covered  by  the  FY  68  appro- 
priations If  the  Amendment  is  defeated,  the 
British  will  have  an  opportunity  to  bid  com- 
petitively on  the  minesweepers.  Only  three  or 
four  shipyards  In  the  United  States  are  in- 
terested In  this  small  procurement  Involving 
about  $45  million.  To  favor  them  with  special 
legislations — such  as  the  Amendment  does — 
would  prevent  the  United  States  from  carry- 
ing out  a  formal  commitment  made  in  good 
faith,  and  jeopardize  the  benefits  to  the  US. 
economy  from  the  British  purchases. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  some  that  to  allow 
the  British  to  bid  on  the  seven  minesweepers 
would  denv  the  United  States  an  essential 
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defense  capability.  Tills  contention  Is  not 
valid.  The  seven  ocean-going  minesweepers 
have  been  selected  as  appropriate  for  this 
United  States-United  Kingdom  competition 
by  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  ship  construction  it- 
self employs  established  techniques.  The  ad- 
vanced features  lie  In  the  equipment  and 
systems  Incorporated  in  the  ship,  not  In  the 
construction  technlq\ies.  The.=ie  advanced 
systems  will  be  furnished  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  will  ^-epresent  about  30 '~c  of  the 
value  of  the  slrips. 

In  summarj-: 

The  contentiorv  that  the  mobilization  base 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  British  com- 
petition is  7,-lthoJit  foundation; 

The  Amendm<«it  discriminates  In  favor  of 
a  tiny  se-meiit  of  U.S.  Industry  at  the 
potential  expense  cf  thousands  of  companies 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  employees  through- 
out the  economy. 

In   consideration   of   the   above   factors,   I 
strongly  urge  that  you  make  every  effort  to 
have  tlie  Amendment  stricken  from  the  Bill. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Do  we  dare  jeopardize  such  an  agree- 
ment when  it  gives  us  an  8-to-l  advan- 
tage? I  .say  emphatically  no,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  hope  that  the  motion  by  Mr.  Sikes  to 
recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  prefer- 
ential motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  be  reread  before  the  vote  is 
t  ikpii 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  preferential 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
preferential  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  145,  nays  232,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  54,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  245] 


Adams 
Albert 

Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUins 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Button 
Cabell 
Casey 
Celler 
Conte 
Corman 
Culver 
Curtis 
Davis.  Oa. 
Dawson 
ae  la  Garza 
Dlngell 
Dow 
Dulski 
Eckhardt 


YEAS— 145 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  La. 
Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Fascell 
P'lood 
Plynt 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Futjua 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Gray 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanna 
Hawkins 
Hechlcr,  W 
Helstoski 
Herlong 
Hollfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Hull 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 


Va. 


Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kar.sten 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kee 

King,  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lo:.g.  Md. 

McFall 

Madden 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

O'Hara,  HI. 

Olsen 

Ottlnger 


Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Resnick 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  Dl. 
Arends 
.'ishmore 
Ayres 
BarreU 
Bates 
Battm 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blester 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brovhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Byrne.  Pa 
Bvrnes,  Wis. 
Cahill 
Carey 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daniels 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellcnback 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Findley 
Flno 

Ford,  Gerald 
Fountain 
Friedel 
Fnlton.  Pa. 
Gallflanakls 


Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Steed 

N.'VYS — 232 

Gardner 
G.irmatz 
Gathlngs 
Ctettvs 
Gilbert 
Goodell 
Goodhng 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hall 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hammcr- 
schmldt 
Hanloy 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Henderson 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  N.C. 
Kastenmeler 
Keith 

Kelly 

King.  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Kvros 

Laird 

Langen 

Latia 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Montgomery 
R.  Moore 

Mosher 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 


Stephens 

Siratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tuin-ey 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Walker 

Whalen 

White 

Whltten 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 


Ciawson,  Del 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Daddarlo 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Downing 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Felghan 

Fisher 

Gallagher 

Green.  Greg. 

Hagan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 


Nl.\ 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Philbln 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price,  Tex. 

Quie 

QuiUen 

Railsback 

Rarick 

Reld.  111. 

Relfel 

Relnccke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Riegle 

Roblson 

Rodir.o 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Ten.'-er 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vigorlto 

Wacgonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Whalley 
.    Whltener 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Miss. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wlun 

Wvdler 

•Wylle 

Wyraan 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 


Hicks 
NOT  VOTING — 54 


Adair 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 


Ash  brook 

AspinaU 

Baring 


Bell 

Blackburn 

Brodemaa 


Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

McCarthy 

McMillan 

May 

Meeds 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Morton 

Multer 

Murphy.  NY. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Pirnie 

Rees 


Rivers 

Rumsfeld 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

.Smith.  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tieman 

UUman 

Watts 

Willis 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 


So  the  preferential  motion  was 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.   Cohelan  for,  with  Mr.  Hicks  against, 

Mr.  Rees  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Evlus  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Mul- 
ter against. 

Mr.  Hagan  for,  with  Mr.  Downing  against. 

Mr.  Brademas  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New  York  against. 

Mr.  Asplnall  for,  with   Mr.  Wolff  against. 

Mr.  McMillan  for,  with  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon  against. 

Mr.  Fisher  for,  with  Mr.  St  Germain 
against. 

Mr.  Watts  for,  with  Mr.  Tlernan  against. 

Mr.  Willis  for.  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Morton 
against. 

Mr.  McCarthy  for,  with  Mrs.  May  against. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  for,  with  Mr. 
Wyatt  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Pirnie. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
O'Konski. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Messrs.  MACHEN,  LLOYD,  JOHNSON 
of  Pennsylvania,  FINO,  and  STAFFORD 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  Uve 
pair  with  the  pentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Cohelan].  If  he  had  been  present, 
he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  tMr.  Mahon]  that  the  House  in- 
sist on  its  disagreement  to  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  18. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  w^U  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  20:  Page  19.  line 
7,  strike  out  "$5,588,900,000  and  Insert  "$5,- 
547,400,000". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  HoUBe  recede 
from  lt8  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  20  and  concvir  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed.  Insert;  "and  $55,000,000 
of  the  funds  available  under  this  head  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  F-12  aircraft  pro- 
gram; »5,493,4O0,0O0". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKEFL^The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  21:  Page  20,  line 
17.  strike  out  '$2,439, 800, 000"  and  Insert 
$2,433,800,000". 

MOTION    OmXED    BT    MK.    KlAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  21  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  sum  proposed.  Insert  "$2,429,800,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  36:  Page  45,  line 
12,  Insert: 

"(b)  Diirlng  the  current  fiscal  year  none 
of  the  funds  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  be  used  to  install  or  utilize  any 
new  cost-based'  or  'expense-based'  system  or 
systems  for  accounting.  Including  account- 
ing results  for  the  purposes  prescribed  by 
section  113(a)  (4»  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Procedures  Act  of  1950  (31  tJ.S.C. 
66a(a)(4)),  until  fifteen  days  after  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
(after  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget)  has  reported  to  the 
Congress  that  In  his  opinion  such  system  or 
systems  are  designed  to  (1)  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  all  applicable  laws  governing 
budgeting,  accounting,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  public  funds  and  the  standards  and 
procedures  established  pursuant  thereto;  (2) 
provide  for  uniform  application  to  the  extent 
practicable  throughout  the  Department  of 
Defense;  and  (3)  prevent  violations  of  the 
antldeflclency  statute  (R.S.  3679:  31  U.S.C. 
665»." 

MOTION    OFTERrD   BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  86  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  line  7 
of  said  amendment,  strllse  out  "fifteen"  and 
Inset  In  Ueu  thereof  "forty-flve". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  several  motions  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  conference  report,  as  well  as  on  the 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  amendment.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill  just  passed,  and  In- 
clude extr£ineous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SMALL  BUSINESS   ACT   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  913  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  913 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hou.se  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
10409)  to  amend  the  authorizing  legislation 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
ftve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of 
H.R.  10409.  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  shall  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  S.  1862,  and  It 
shaU  then  be  In  order  In  the  House  to  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
said  Senate  bill  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  contfilned  In  H.R.  10409  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Smith]  for  the  purpose  of  debate 
only.  30  minutes,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  913 
provides  au  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
10409  to  amend  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes.  The  resolu- 
tion further  provides  that  after  passage 
of  H.R.  10409  It  shall  be  in  order  to  take 
up  S.  1862  and  amend  it  with  the  House- 
passed  language. 

■  Title  I  or  H.R.  10409  would  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  increase  by  $650 
million  the  authorization  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  revolving 
fund.  It  would  extend  the  maturity  period 
of  regular  business  loans  made  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  facilities  from 
10  to  15  years  and  would  permit  the  SBA 
to  set  up  advisory  boards  to  assist  the 
Administration  In  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  small  business. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  new  guidelines  to  be  used  by  the 
Administrator  in  granting  small  business 
Investment  company  licenses:  limit  the 
amount  of  ownership  which  banks  may 
have  in  SBIC's;  add  a  definition  of  ven- 
ture capital  for  use  in  applying  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act;  require  an  examination  of  each 
SBIC  at  least  once  a  year  and  extend  the 
provision  of  the  lease  guarantee  program 
to  all  small  businesses. 

Title  m  would  direct  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  SBA  to  conduct  a  study  to 


determine  the  impact  on  small  business 
concerns  of  robberies,  burglaries,  shop- 
lifting, vandalism,  and  other  criminal 
activities,  with  a  view  to  determining 
ways  in  which  such  concerns  may  best 
protect  themselves  against  such  activi- 
ties. An  appropriation  of  $300,000  would 
be  authorized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  title  in,  which  has  the  strong  endorse- 
ment of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

All  in  all,  H.R.  10409  as  amended  and 
repoi-ted  out  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  therefore  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  House  Resolution  913  in  order 
that  H.R.  10409  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  the  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Hawaii. 
House  Resolution  913  does  provide  for 
an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general 
debate  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
10409  entitled  "The  Small  Business 
Administration  Act  Amendments  of 
1967."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure,  and  if  this 
measure  is  passed,  then  the  language  of 
H.R.  10409  will  be  substituted  for  the 
language  now  contained  in  S.  1862,  and 
the  Senate  bill,  as  amended  will  be  passed 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  I  of  the  bill  amends 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  increase  by 
$650  million  the  authorization  for  the 
SBA's  revolving  fund. 

The  SBA  estimates  that  increasing  its 
revolving  fund  authorization  in  the  above 
amounts  will  enable  it  to  continue  its 
various  lending  programs  until  the  end 
of  fiscal  1£70. 

The  bill  also  extends  from  10  to  15 
years  the  maximum  term  covering  any 
business  loan  made  under  section  7  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  which  assists 
small  business  firms  in  financing  con- 
struction projects. 

finally,  title  I  authorizes  the  SBA  to 
pav  the  transportation  and  per  diem  ex- 
penses of  any  indi\1dual  or  group  who 
provides  information,  advice,  and  guid- 
ance to  small  business  concerns.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  SCORE,  a  group 
of  retired  business  executives  who,  on  a 
volunteer  basis,  work  with  the  SBA  in 
providing  management  assistance  to 
small  businessmen. 

Title  II  amends  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Company  Act  by  establish- 
ing new  criteria  to  be  used  by  SBA  in 
determining  whether  or  not  to  grant  an 
operating  license  for  a  small  business  in- 
vestment company.  These  new  criteria 
are  believed  necessary-  to  more  adequately 
serve  many  parts  of  the  country  which 
clearly  need  additional  small  business 
financing  assistance.  The  bill  also 
amends  the  Small  Business  Act  to  mini- 
mize the  permitted  investment  by  Na- 
tional and  State  chartered  banks  in  such 
small  business  investment  companies  In 
order  to  Insure  a  lessening  of  banking 
control  over  this  industry.  These  amend- 
ments do  not  require  divestiture  of  bank 
holdings  but  limit  their  holdings  to  less 
than  50  percent  or  $1  miUion  in  any  small 
business  investment  company  In  which  a 
bank  has  invested  funds. 
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Title  m  of  the  bill  authorizes  a  special 
study  by  the  SBA  of  ways  in  which  smaU 
business  companies  may  best  protect 
themselves  against  criminal  acts,  includ- 
ing riots  and  other  disorders.  The  study 
is  to  be  completed  within  1  year  and 
the  sum  of  $300,000  is  authorized  to  com- 
plete it. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  support 
the  legislation.  There  are  no  minority 
\-iews. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  only  personal  com- 
ment is  to  this  effect :  I  question  title  ni 
of  this  particular  bill.  If  I  were  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration— and  I  well  realize  that 
they  change  regularly  every  year  or  so — 
but  if  I  were  the  Administrator,  I  would 
have  long  before  now  had  reports  frcn 
various  offices  throughout  the  United 
States  where  riots  have  occurred,  as  to 
what  the  results  of  those  riots  were,  and 
other  pertinent  factors  connected  there- 
with. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  great  admiration 
for  the  Regional  Director  of  the  office 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  In 
Los  Angeles,  the  only  office  with  which  I 
am  familiar.  I  have  great  admiration  for 
the  former  Regional  Director,  as  well  as 
for  the  personnel  employed  in  the  Los 
Angeles  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  the  McCone 
report  on  the  Watts  riots  as  well  as  many 
others. 

I  rather  imagine  that  if  the  Admin- 
istrator in  Washington  were  to  ask  about 
the  effect  of  this  riot  on  small  business 
in  Los  Angeles  he  could  have  a  report 
within  the  very  near  future.  I  would  not 
be  surprised  if  he  does  not  have  one  by 
now.  So  I  rather  hate  to  admit  at  this 
late  stage  that  one  of  our  Federal  agen- 
cies has  not  done  what  they  should  have 
done  in  the  interest  of  helping  small  bus- 
iness. I  do  not  see  why  they  did  not  do 
this  long  ago;  they  have  the  authority  to 
do  it.  but  apparently  they  are  sitting 
around  waiting  for  Congress  to  approve 
and  give  them  $300,000  before  they  can 
find  out  the  effect  of  rioting  and  other 
criminal  activity  upon  the  small  busi- 
nessman, in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  set  up  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield.- 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator should  know  about  what  ef- 
fect these  riots  had  on  small  business. 
I  just  want  to  make  the  observation  that 
if  the  Administrator  does  not  know  what 
effect  they  have  had.  then  he  is  possibly 
one  of  the  few  people  in  the  world  who 
does  not  know  what  effect  they  have  had. 
To  me  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous  that  we 
should  spend  $300,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
shortage  of  funds  to  make  a  study  on  the 
effect  the  riots  have  had  on  small  busi- 
ness in  that  particular  area.  We  know 
what  happened.  They  burned  them  out 
of  business. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  want  to  do  everything  I  can  in  be- 
half of  small  business,  but  it  feels  kind  of 
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silly  to  sit  around  here  after  all  these 
riots  have  taken  place,  and  then  tell  the 
Administrator  to  go  out  and  spend  $300,- 
000  to  find  out  what  happened  down  on 
Central  Avenue  in  Los  Angeles  where  the 
rioters  burned  down  all  the  stores.  We  all 
know  what  they  did.  and  I  am  sure  the 
Los  Angeles  office  knows.  I  do  want  to 
help  small  business,  but  I  do  feel  rather 
silly  taking  a  position  on  a  $300,000  study 
of  the  effect  of  the  riots  on  small  busi- 
ness throughout  the  United  States.  This 
should  have  been  done  before  now  by  the 
SBA  acting  under  its  existing  authority. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Yes;  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend  from  California  for  yielding. 

I  have  read  title  HI  as  It  is  contained 
in  the  report.  I  assume  it  is  the  same  as 
Is  in  the  bill,  and  I  find  no  reference  to 
rioting.  What  is  being  hidden  here?  It  re- 
fers to  robberies,  burglaries,  shoplifting, 
vandalism,  and  other  criminal  activities; 
but  rioting  is  not  spelled  out.  What  else 
in  this  bill  is  covered  up  that  relates  to 
the  riots  and  demonstrations  that  have 
taken  place  as  they  affect  small  business? 

Can  anyone  give  us  some  information 
on  that? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding, as  I  have  prepared  my  re- 
marks, that  other  criminal  acts  include 
riots  and  other  criminal  disorders.  The 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
was  that  this  was  one  of  the  things  they 
wanted  to  study. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  this  language 
is  broad  enough  to  cover  it.  but  in  light 
of  what  has  transpired  with  respect  to 
rioting,  looting,  and  arson,  I  am  wonder- 
ing why  it  is  not  spelled  out  somewhere 
along  the  line. 

That  leads  me  to  ask  the  question  of 
how  much  more  of  this  bill  is  dedicated 
to  taking  care  of  the  people  who  have 
suffered  damage  as  a  result  of  riots  and 
demonstrations?  I  hope  when  we  get  into 
the  general  debate  on  the  bill  someone  on 
the  committee  will  enlighten  us  as  to  how 
much  we  are  now  going  to  be  called  upon 
to  spend  of  the  Federal  taxpayers'  money 
to  take  care  of  the  small  businesses  which 
have  suffered  so  much  from  these  wanton 
acts  of  destruction. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  ^L^TSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  'Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10409)  to  amend  the 
authorizing  legislation  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN   THE   COMMITTrE   OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  10409.  with 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman] 
w-ill  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wid- 
nall]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  sucli  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
the  House  t.oday,  H.R.  10409,  would 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  and  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 
through  three  separate  and  distinct 
titles. 

I  would  briefly  like  to  summarize  each 
of  the  titles.  Title  I  would  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  increase  by  S650 
million  the  authorization  for  the  small 
business  revolving  fund  It  would  increase 
the  maturity  for  regular  business  loans 
made  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  fa- 
cilities from  10  to  15  years  and  would 
permit  SBA  to  set  up  advisoiy  boards  to 
assist  the  Administration  in  dealing  with 
problems  of  small  busines.ses,  and  allow 
SBA  to  make  travel  and  subsistence  pay- 
ment.s  to  certain  volunteers  assisting  the 
agency. 

Title  II  would  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Company  Act  of  1958 
to  provide  new  guidelines  to  be  used  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  in 
granting  small  busines,s  investment  com- 
pany licenses.  Title  III  would  limit  the 
amount  of  owTiership  by  banks  of  SBIC's 
and  would  make  man(iatory  an  exami- 
nation of  each  SBIC  every  year. 

The  title  further  provides  that  all 
small  business  concerns  will  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  SBA's  lease  guar- 
antee program.  Under  present  law.  par- 
ticipation in  the  lease  guaranty  program 
is  restricted  to  small  businesses  displaced 
by  Federal  urban  renewal  or  similar 
projects. 

Title  III  of  H.R.  10409  incorporates  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  5584,  a  bill  directing 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Bu.siness 
Administration  to  conduct  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  impact  on  small  business 
concerns  of  robberies,  burglaries,  shop- 
lifting, criminal  vandalism,  and  other 
criminal  acts,  with  a  view  to  determine 
ways  in  which  such  concerns  may  pro- 
tect themselves  against  these  criminal 
activities.  The  study  wUl  also  look  into 
the  possibility  of  a  Government-insur- 
ance industry  program  for  small  busi- 
nessmen in  riot  or  high-crime  areas. 

H.R.  10409  was  the  subject  of  inten- 
sive hearings  by  your  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  The  committee  heard 
from  both  the  old  and  the  new  Adminis- 
trators of  the  Small  Bu-siness  Adminis- 
tration. £is  w^ell  a.«  from  a  variety  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  SBIC  industry. 

The  increases  contained  in  title  I  do 
not  appropriate  any  additional  funds  to 
the  Suiall  Business  Administration,  but 
rather  increases  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  agency  may  have  outstanding 
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from  Its  revolving  funds  In  the  various 
programs  administered  by  the  agency. 

Every  program  operated  by  SBA  is  re- 
stricted to  certain  financial  limitations 
with  one  exception.  Members  will  recall 
that  during  the  89th  Congress  legislation 
was  enacted  removing  the  ceilings  on  the 
amount  of  funds  that  can  be  outstanding 
In  the  form  of  disaster  loans.  It  was 
found  that  the  disaster-loan  celling  was 
particularly  burdensome  if  a  widespread 
disaster,  such  as,  flooding,  earthquake, 
or  fire  occurred.  It  was  also  found  that 
it  was  Impossible  to  estimate  the  funds 
that  would  be  needed  In  a  disaster  pro- 
gram, and  thus  a  ceiling  was  unrealistic. 
However,  the  ceilings  on  all  other  pro- 
grams were  maintained.  Once  SBA 
reaches  that  celling.  It  must  come  to 
Congress  to  ask  for  additional  lending 
authority.  Thus,  the  raising  of  the  lend- 
ing celling  Is  not  neces;;arily  asking  for 
additional  appropriations,  but  rather,  to 
allow  SBA  to  spend  a  greater  portion  of 
Its  own  funds. 

The  figures  contained  In  title  I  are  the 
estimates  for  loan  limitations  for  all  fis- 
cal years  from  1967  to  1970  In  order  to 
meet  these  requirements,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  needs  an  increase  in 
Its  lending  authority  of  $650  million.  This 
Increased  lending  authority  wou'd  be 
broken  down  in  the  following  manner. 
There  would  be  an  Increase  from  $1,400 
million  to  $1,900  million  in  the  dollai 
amount  of  loans  which  may  be  outstand- 
ing from  the  revolving  fund  for  -egular 
busines.s  loans  and  loans  under  title  IV 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
There  would  be  an  Increase  from  $400 
million  to  $450  million  In  the  amount 
that  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
for  loans  to  small  business  investment 
companies  and  an  Increase  from  $200,000 
to  $300,000  for  loans  to  State  and  local 
development  company  programs.  This 
brings  the  new  increased  lending  author- 
ity to  $650  millicn. 

In  view  of  the  tight  money  situation. 
It  Is  imperative  that  SBA  be  granted  the 
Increased  lending  authority  as  quickly  as 
possible,  since  the  money  shortage  hits 
the  small  businessman  the  harde.st. 

Title  I  also  extends  from  10  to  15  years 
the  maximum  term  covering  any  portion 
of  a  business  loan  made  by  SBA  for  con- 
structing a  facility  to  be  used  by  the 
small  business  recipient. 

The  operating  experience  of  SBA  un- 
der the  business  loan  program  indicates 
.  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  size  of 
installment  repayments  to  be  so  large, 
as  a  result  of  the  existing  10-year  limita- 
tion, as  to  create  an  exorbitant  drain 
on  the  working  capital  of  the  borrower. 
In  the  past,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration in  some  instances  has  felt  it 
necessary,  hegause  of  the  prospect  of 
such  a  drain,  to  deny  construction  loans 
to  applicants  who  were  otherwise  eligible. 
The  provisions  of  section  103  of  title  I. 
permitting  repa>Tnents  in  smaller  install- 
ments spread  over  a  longer  period,  should 
serve  to  eliminate  or  at  least  reduce  such 
financial  strain. 

One  of  the  more  successful  programs 
In  the  Small  Business  Administration  has 
been  the  work  of  the  Service  Corps  of 
Retired  Executives — SCORE.  About  3.000 
retired  executives  have  volunteered  to 
cooperate  with  SBA  in  providing  man- 


agement advice  and  assistance  to  small 
businessmen  on  a  per.son-to-person 
basis.  This  advice  and  assistance  is 
usually  offered  without  cost  to  the 
recipient. 

This  program  has  proved  to  be  effective 
in  assisting  small  business,  but  has  one 
drawback  in  that  the  agency  Is  pro- 
hibited from  paying  the  travel  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  for  the  SCORE  volun- 
teers. Section  105  of  H.R.  10409  would 
remedy  this  situation,  while  at  the  same 
time  provide  that  no  travel  expenses  or 
per  diem  can  be  expended  unless  the 
travel  incurred  is  more  than  50  miles 
from  the  home  of  the  individual.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  these  payments 
would  not  be  consulting  fees  or  other 
such  paj-ments.  but  rather  would  be 
merely  the  out-of-pocket  expenses  that 
the  volunteer  has  had  in  performing  his 
work.  Under  present  Government  reg- 
ulations. I  believe  the  maximum  per  diem 
that  such  an  individual  could  draw  would 
be  S16  a  day. 

Along  this  same  line.  H.R.  10409  would 
empower  SBA  to  rent  meeting  facilities 
throughout  the  country  for  the  conduct 
of  SBA  business.  In  the  past  the  agency 
has  had  to  meet  the  expenses  of  these 
meetings  on  a  contribution  basis.  H.R. 
10409  contains  adequate  safeguards  to 
make  certain  that  this  rental  provision  is 
not  abused  by  requiring  an  annual  report 
of  all  funds  expended  imder  this  pro- 
vision. 

All  of  the  foregoing  sections  are  con- 
tained In  title  I  of  the  bill  and  deal  for 
the  most  part  with  amendments  to  the 
Small  Business  Act. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  10409  Is  concerned  with 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  As  originally  Introduced,  H.R. 
10409  would  have  drastically  revised  the 
operations  of  the  small  business  Invest- 
ment company  program.  Your  committee 
recognizes  that  this  program  has  had 
some  rather  serious  problems  in  the  past 
and  may  well  have  problems  in  the  fu- 
ture, but  the  committee  did  not  feel  that 
the  remedies  contained  in  H.R.  10409,  as 
introduced,  would  solve  the  problem. 
Among  other  things,  as  Introduced,  H.R. 
10409  would  have  required  all  SBIC's  to 
Increase  their  private  capital  to  $1  mil- 
lion by  1975,  or  leave  the  program.  The 
smaller  or  minimum-size  SBIC's  objected 
to  this  provision,  contending  that  they 
are  being  forced  out  of  the  program 
based  solely  on  their  size.  Your  commit- 
tee examined  this  question  closely  and 
determined  that  it  would  not  be  In  the 
public  interest  to  require  such  a  high 
minlmimi  capitalization,  and  conse- 
quently this  provision  was  defeated  from 
the  reported  bill. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  603 
SBIC's.  including  18  that  are  in  the 
process  of  surrender.  Thus,  the  SBIC 
mdustry  consists  of  585  operating  com- 
panies. Of  that  figure,  however,  only  44 
companies  have  private  capital  of  $1 
million,  or  more.  If  the  $1  million  private 
capitalization  section  were  Included  in 
the  reported  legislation.  541  companies 
would  have  to  increase  their  capitaliza- 
tion in  order  to  stay  In  the  program. 
These  figures  are  even  more  dramatic 
when  the  number  of  companies  below 
the  $1  million  size  are  ftirther  studied. 
There  are  57  companies  whose  private 


capital  exceeds  $500,000.  It  is  conceiva- 
ble that  these  companies  might  not  ex- 
perience too  great  a  dllBculty  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  ftmds  to  reach  the  $1  mil- 
lion minimum  requirement.  But  there 
are  144  companies  with  private  capital 
between  $300,000  and  $500,000,  122  com- 
panies with  private  capital  of  between 
$160,000  and  $300,000.  and  236  companies 
with  private  capital  below  $160,000. 

Thus,  there  are  502  companies  with 
private  capitalization  of  less  than  half 
a  million  dollars,  and  your  committee 
feels  that  the  possibilities  of  these  com- 
panies reaching  $1  million  private  cap- 
italization by  1975  would  be  extremely 
small,  given  the  current  market  condi- 
tions. 

Tiie  nrjst  severely  hit  group  of  com- 
panies under  H  R.  10409.  a.s  inti  educed, 
would  have  been  the  smallest  by  private 
capital,  but  largest  by  number  of  all 
SBIC's.  Representatives  of  minimum- 
size  companies  told  your  committee  that 
it  would  be  virtually  impossible  for  their 
SBIC's  to  reach  the  million-dollar  re- 
quirement. Numerous  letters  and  tele- 
grams from  small  companies  reinforced 
these  statements.  Copies  of  this  corre- 
spondence have  been  printed  in  the 
hearings  on  H.R.  10409. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  put  forth  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  for 
raising  the  capitalization  requirement  of 
SBIC's  was  that  the  smallest  companies 
by  private  capitalization  provide  the 
largest  number  of  regulatory  problems 
for  the  agency,  and  that  by  raising  the 
capital  requirements  the  troublemakers 
could  be  removed  from  the  program. 
Your  committee  does  not  feel  that  this  Is 
a  legitimate  function  of  H.R.  10409.  Dur- 
ing the  89th  Congress,  legislation  was 
enacted.  Public  Law  89-779.  to  give  SBA 
regulatoi-y  tools  in  dealing  with  SBIC 
problems.  Only  in  recent  months  has 
SBA  begun  to  make  full  utilization  of 
the  provisions  of  this  law.  It  is  not  felt 
that  regulatory  diflBculties  of  SBIC's 
should  be  solved  by  raising  capitalization 
requirements.  Tlierefore.  your  commit- 
tee rejected  the  new  size  standard  and  at 
the  same  time  expects  SBA  to  police  the 
SBIC  industry  through  the  regulatory 
powers  granted  It  under  Public  Law  89- 
779.  In  this  way  SBIC's  will  not  be  forced 
out  of  existence  without  due  process. 

"While  it  may  be  true  that  the  largest 
number  of  regulatory  problems  arise  in 
companies  with  the  small  private  capi- 
talization, It  must  also  be  pointed  out 
that  this  size  category  represents  the 
largest  group  of  all  SBIC's.  Figures  sub- 
mitted to  youi-  committee  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  also  indicate 
that  this  size  group  contains  the  largest 
number  of  nonproblem  companies  of  any 
of  the  six-5ize  categories  in  the  SBIC 
program.  Your  committee  does  not  feel 
it  would  be  justified  in  reporting  legisla- 
tion that  would  penalize  all  of  the 
smallest  companies  when,  in  reality,  a 
vast  majority  of  the  small  companies  are 
free  of  major  regulatory  difficulties. 

SBA  further  contends  that  the  smallest 
companies.  In  addition  to  causing  the 
most  regulatory  problems,  are  also  the 
least  profitable.  Let  us  for  the  moment 
accept  this  premise.  Your  committee  does 
not  feel  that  the  lack  of  profitability  in 
a  program  as  young  as  the  SBIC  industry 
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should  be  the  basis  for  highly  restrictive 
legislation  that  could  force  a  majority 
of  the  companies  out  of  business.  At  the 
same  time,  your  committee  was  im- 
pressed by  the  statement  of  a  small 
SBIC  manager  who  reported  that  the 
small  SBIC's  only  recently  turned  the 
profit  comer  for  the  first  time.  This  is 
a  highly  encouraging  sign  and  no  action 
should  be  taken  that  would  dull  this 
trend. 

When  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  was  enacted,  it  provided  that 
national  banks  and  Federal  Resene 
banks  and  State  nonmember  banks 
where  allowed  by  applicable  State  law- 
could  invest  up  to  1  percent  of  their 
capital  and  surplus  in  the  stock  of  small 
business  investment  companies.  This 
provision  was  placed  in  the  act  prim.arily 
to  assist  SBIC  organizers  in  raising  the 
necessary  private  capital  to  obtain  a 
license.  It  was  not  anticipated  that  banks 
would  wholly  own  small  business  in- 
vestment companies.  Commercial  banks 
presently  own  or  have  an  affiliation  with 
84  SBIC's.  24  of  which  are  wholly  owned 
by  banks.  This  is  an  undesirable  situation 
and  one  loaded  with  dangerous  monop- 
olistic potential.  H.R.  10409  would  pro- 
hibit any  further  wholly  owned  bank 
SBIC's  and  would  limit  the  amount  that 
a  bank  may  invest  in  SBIC's  to  5  percent 
of  the  bank's  capital  and  surplus  or  SI 
million,  whichever  is  the  lesser.  Banks 
would  be  prohibited  from  holding  50 
percent  or  more  of  the  ownership  in  the 
SBIC  following  enactment  of  this  act. 
The  bank-related  portions  of  H.R.  10409 
apply  only  to  investments  made  after  en- 
actment of  the  act.  and  will  In  no  way 
affect  existing  holdings.  Title  II  of  H.R. 
10409  also  places  greater  emphasis  on 
equity  financing,  rather  than  straight 
term  loans.  It  requires  an  examination  of 
each  SBIC  every  year. 

Also  included  in  this  title  Is  a  provision 
which  would  make  all  small  businesses 
eligible  for  SBA  assistance  further  eli- 
gible for  assistance  under  the  lease  guar- 
antee program.  At  the  present  time,  this 
program  is  limited  to  small  business  con- 
cerns that  have  been  displaced  by  a  Fed- 
eral urban  renewal  or  other  similar 
projects. 

This  would  mean  that  a  small  bu,sines5 
concern  could  locate  in  a  shopping  cen- 
ter, and  for  a  fee  have  SBA  guarantee 
the  payment  of  the  rent.  Many  shopping 
centers  will  not  accept  a  new  tenant  un- 
less It  has  a  blue  chip  credit  rating.  And 
since  most  small  businesses  are  not  In 
this  category,  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  locate  \n  shopping  centers,  and  thus 
they  lose  the  desired  locations.  Under 
H.R.  10409  the  small  business  concerns 
would  now  become  eligible  for  this  type 
of  assistance. 

Title  III  of  H.R.  10409  seeks  solutions 
to  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  fac- 
ing urban  small  business  today,  crime. 
Pick  up  a  newspaper  in  any  metropolitan 
city  on  any  day  and  we  can  easily  see  the 
effect  that  crime  has  had  on  small  busi- 
ness. Robberies,  burglaries,  and  now  loot- 
ing have  become  commonplace.  Not  only 
are  small  businessmen  in  urban  areas 
being  ruined  by  criminals,  but  they  are 
faced  with  the  severe  problem  of  obtaln- 
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ing  adequate  insurance,  if  they  are  able 
to  obtain  any  insurance  at  all. 

The  problem  is  well-known,  but  unfor- 
tunately, the  answers  are  not.  To  this 
end.  H.R.  10409  would  direct  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  the  best  ways  that 
small  businessmen  can  protect  them- 
selves from  burglaries,  robberies,  shop- 
lifting, vandalism,  and  other  criminal 
acts,  including  riots  and  civil  disorders. 
The  study  is  to  be  completed  within  1 
year  and  the  smn  of  S300.000  is  author- 
ized for  the  study.  Among  ether  tilings, 
the  study  will  look  into  the  possibility  of 
a  Government-insurance  industry  pro- 
gram of  insurance  for  small  businessmen, 
the  desirability  of  extending  low-cost, 
long-term  loans  to  small  businessmen 
who  have  been  victimized  by  criminals, 
and  the  use  of  low-cost  loans  for  the 
purchase  of  protection  equipment,  such 
as  burglar  alarm  systems,  by  the  small 
businessman. 

Title  ni  incorporates  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  5.o84,  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Anmtnzio.  a 
member  of  the  Banking  Committee,  on 
February  16.  The  legislation  has  received 
both  the  endorsement  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

■V\'hile  some  Members  may  feel  that 
$300,000  is  too  big  an  expense  for  a  study. 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  unless  this 
problem  is  solved,  thousands  of  small 
businesses  across  the  country  will  cease 
operations  and  the  loss  to  the  economy 
will  be  so  great  that  the  $300,000  expendi- 
ture will  seem  rather  insignificant.  The 
question  here  today  is  simple:  Is  this 
body  willing  to  invest  $300,000  in  the 
future  of  small  business  in  this  country? 
A  wide  variety  of  plans  for  aiding  small 
businessmen,  particularly  in  the  insur- 
ance field,  have  been  suggested  during 
the  90th  Congress.  It  is  because  of  this 
difference  of  opinion  that  the  study  idea 
was  conceived.  It  would  be  indeed  unfor- 
tunate to  adopt  one  of  the  plans  now 
being  proposed  without  giving  it  ade- 
quate study,  only  to  find  that  the  plan 
was  not  the  right  one.  A  great  deal  of 
time,  energy,  and  money  would  have  been 
wasted  and  the  problem  would  still  be  far 
from  solved. 

By  adopting  the  study  approach,  it  will 
mean  that  there  will  be  a  central  clear- 
inghouse for  all  ideas,  and  every  idea  will 
be  carefully  studied  by  experts  in  the 
field.  "When  a  final  plan  of  action  is 
adopted,  it  will  have  the  support  of  every- 
one and  will  be  able  to  be  put  into  effect 
immediately. 

The  entire  $300,000  may  not  be  needed 
in  this  study,  nor  do  we  expect  the  study 
to  take  the  full  year,  but  we  do  not  feel 
that  we  should  place  roadblocks  in  the 
path  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, if  we  are  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
results.  Small  businessmen  and  their 
trade  associations  across  the  country- 
have  supported  the  concept  of  the  study 
program,  I  feel  it  is  the  best  approach. 
I.  therefore,  urge  the  adoption  of  title  III. 
as  well  as  the  other  two  titles  of  H.R. 
10409. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  each 
member  of  the  committee  get  a  copy  of 
our  report.  I  think  it  Is  very  full  and 


complete.  It  is  a  very-  comprehensive 
report  that  goes  into  this  bill  and  ex- 
plains, I  believe,  every  major  question 
that  could  be  asked. 

I  think  the  bill  is  a  good  one.  It  is  a 

fair  bill,  and  I  believe  that  it  should  be 

passed  by  this  House  without  opposition. 

Mr    HALL.   Mr.   Chairmen,    will   the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  chainnan  yieldmg.  I 
would  like  simply  to  ask  a  question  about 
title  III.  in  particular  the  S 300. 000  here 
for  an  additional  study  by  the  Director 
of  Sm-all  Business  Administration.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  referred  to  this  in 
his  opening  remarks  and  said  this  was 
r-cLually  covered  in  prior  legislation,  if  I 
recall  correctly  in  the  bill  H.R.  5584. 
and  that  actually,  if  my  information  is 
correct,  this  would  be  a  duplicate  effort 
and  the  SBA  has.  in  fact,  established  a 
study  for  that  purpose  already  under 
existing  funds  which  they  have  available 
perhaps  under  this  other  lav.-.  Will  the 
gentleman  give  the  Hou.se  a  little  more 
explanation  on  that  point,  please? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
that  this  $300,000  could  be  paid  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. It  may  not  be  necessary  for 
other  funds  to  be  appropriated.  It  is  true 
they  are  making  a  study  now,  but  they 
were  reluctant  to  go  ahead  with  it  unless 
the  Congress  specifically  authorized  it, 
and  that  is  the  object  of  this  legislation. 
On  page  16  of  the  report  there  is  a 
letter  from  the  present  Administrator, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Moot,  outlining  the  situ- 
ation which  I  think  is  along  the  lines  I 
was  suggesting.  There  may  not  be  a  need 
for  additional  money  to  be  appropriated. 
The  money  is  now  in  the  hsuids  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  But  I 
think  they  are  right  in  requesting  au- 
thorization of  Congress  before  finishing 
up  the  study.  This  study  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It 
is  approved  by  all  agencies  of  the  admin- 
istration having  to  do  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  Is  it  also  true 
that  it  was  included  in  fiscal  year  1968 
budget,  as  well  as  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  is  $300,000,  it  Is 
one  sum.  I  am  told  that  It  Is  not  yet  ap- 
propriated, and  the  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect, it  will  be  In  the  1968  budget.  But. 
of  course,  it  is  part  of  the  general  funds 
for  the  SBA. 

Mr.  HALL.  "Was  It  not  provided  for  In 
TT  rj   5584'' 

Mr.  PAT\L\N.  That  was  a  bill  au- 
thored bv  Mr.  AN.NrNzio,  of  Chicago.  He 
sponsored  this  bill  all  along.  The  pro- 
visions of  his  bill  were  embodied  In  the 
bill  we  are  now  considering. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  is  not  already  separate 
law 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  sir. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
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man,  directing  the  gentleman's  attention 
to  title  II,  on  page  11,  we  see: 

Among  other  things,  to  the  need  and  avail- 
ability for  the  flnanclng  of  small  business 
concerns  In  the  geographic  area  In  which 
the  proposed  company  is  to  comjnence 
business. 

Has  there  been  or  was  there  any  tes- 
timony as  to  what  would  constitute  a 
geographic  area,  or  is  that  something 
that  the  Administrator  can  have  some 
flexibility  on  In  determining  what  con- 
stitutes the  geographic  area? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
every  agency  has  power  to  establish  geo- 
graphic areas  for  specific  purposes  in 
carrying  out  the  administration  of  the 
act  they  are  charged  by  law  with  ad- 
ministering. I  think  the  SBA  would  prop- 
erly be  permitted  to  establish  its  geo- 
graphic areas  under  this  particular  lan- 
guage the  gentleman  read. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then  I 
would  assume  under  the  language  that  is 
used— and  to  take  for  an  example  my 
own  congressional  district,  the  city  and 
county  of  Denver,  and  we  say  Rocky 
Mountain  West,  of  which  it  is  the  capital, 
so  to  speak,  w&have  a  few  firms  there — 
does  "geographic  area"  permit  them  as 
an  example  to  make  Investments  in  not 
only  the  city  and  the  county  of  Denver, 
but  the  entire  State  of  Colorado  or  In 
the  Rocky  Mountain  West,  If  there  is 
need  there? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct.  The 
Administrator,  of  couree,  would  pass 
upon  that. 

If  he  made  mistakes.  Members  of  Con- 
gress would  call  them  to  his  attention. 
If  the  mistakes  were  not  corrected,  they 
would  be  taken  up  before  the  Congress.. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  other 
words,  we  do  not  want  to  give  to  him 
the  authority  to  confine  the  small  busi- 
ness company  to  its  Investment  in  the 
particular  area  where  headquarters  hap- 
pens to  be. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  Is  not  contem- 
plated, I  know. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  two  or  three  ques- 
tions to  ask  concerning  the  proposed  in- 
vestigation. 

Is  there  not  an  investigation  presently 
being  conducted,  and  well  financed,  by  a 
Presidential  commission  or  some  other 
organization? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  to  my  knowledge, 
no.  There  is  a  Presidential  task  force 
commission. 

This  is  a  specific  investigation  of  a  par- 
ticular type.  It  is  only  for  small  business. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  only  for  small  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  Is  only  for  small 
business,  the  task  force  Investigation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  investigation  in  the 
biU  is  for  smaU  business. 

The  task  force  the  gentleman  refers 
to,  I  believe,  would  refer  to  ail  business. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
in  cormectlon  with  the  riots  and  dem- 
onstrations? 


Mr.  PATMAN,  All  causes;  vandalism, 
theft,  all  types  of  robbery,  riots,  and 
everything  else. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  understand  why 
we  should  raid  the  taxpayers  for  another 
$300,000  to  obtain  information  which 
surely  must  be  obtainable  at  only  a  frac- 
tion of  that  expenditure. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  is  a  problem  of 
collecting  this  information.  Information 
is  available  for  Watts,  Information  is 
available  for  Harlem.  Information  is 
available  for  Detroit,  Information  is 
available  for  hundreds  of  cities  through- 
out the  country,  but  there  must  be  some 
one  central  agency  to  try  to  take  all  this 
information  and  evaluate  it  and  try  to 
find  out  if  there  is  any  one  thing,  or  more 
than  one  thing,  which  causes  all  of  these 
\'iolations  we  are  talking  about,  and  par- 
ticularly the  riots. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  is  planned  to  set  up 
the  Small  Business  Administration  as  the 
center  for  information? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  Just  this  study 
group  would  be  the  center  for  it.  The 
study  group  would  be  composed  of  peo- 
ple selected  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministrator, who  would  have  charge  of 
the  administration  of  this  law. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  will  be  Im- 
pressed with  him,  when  he  knows  him.  He 
is  a  fine,  able  person,  with  a  good  record. 
I  feel  sure  he  will  be  a  fine  executive  and 
administrator. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
this  all  soundo  fine,  but  I  am  also  aware 
that  it  has  been  said  hell  is  paved  with 
good  intentions. 

I  am  thinking  now  In  terms  of  saving 
the  taxpayers  a  few  dollars  in  regard  to 
an  enterprise  which  I  doubt  very  much 
is  at  all  necessarv'  in  order  to  accumulate 
the  information  that  is  wanted  or  needed. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  A  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine.  It  is  possible  that  a  little  money 
spent  this  way  could  save  millions  or 
billions  in  the  future. 

May  I  read  one  sentence  from  the  re- 
port, on  page  15: 

This  legislation  was  Introduced  by  com- 
mittee member  Congressman  Annunzlo  on 
February  16,  It  authorizes  a  special  study 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  of  ways 
in  which  small  business  concerns  may  best 
protect  themselves  against  robberies,  burg- 
laries, shoplifting,  vandalism,  and  other 
criminal  acts  Including  riots  and  other  clvU 
disorders. 

That  language,  I  state  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  well  describes  the  duties 
of  the  special  study  commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  able  to  read  the  re- 
port, but  I  am  still  not  convinced  by  a 
long  shot  that  we  need  to  spend  another 
$300,000  to  obtain  this  information. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Some  of  our  Members 
were  apprehensive  about  this,  too. 

We  went  Into  it  rather  fully  for  that 
reason.  We  came  out  with  a  unanimous 
report  of  the  committee's  33  members. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  say  in 
response  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri that  this  would  not  require  an  ad- 
ditional $300,000  and  that  the  funds  are 
already  available:  that  no  new  money 
would  be  required? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  think  I  was  mistaken 
about  it  already  having  been  appropri- 
ated. It  will  have  to  be  appropriated.  But 
it  will  be  funds  to  be  used  by  the  Small 


Business  Administration.  It  Is  not  new 
funds  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Treasury  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  if  you  take 
$300,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration  for 
this  purpose,  you  do  not  have  it  for  some 
other  purpose  in  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, do  you?  That  is,  if  you 
want  to  make  a  loan  to  a  small  business 
then  that  $300,000  is  gone;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  not  just  gone,  but 
it  will  serve  a  good  purpose  and  possibly 
it  will  save  millions  and  billions  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  invite  the  chairman's 
attention  to  page  4  of  the  committee  re- 
port, under  title  I,  about  the  middle  of 
the  long  pyaragraph  there  where  It  says: 

The  first  of  these  amendments  would  In- 
crease from  $1,400,000,000  to  $1,900,000,000 
the  amount  which  may  be  outstanding  from 
the  fund  at  any  one  time  under  sections  7 
(a),  7(b)(3),  7(e)  and  8(a)   of  this  act — 

And  this  is  the  part  I  would  like  to"  In- 
vite your  attention  to — 

and  title  rv  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964. 

We  are  talking  first  about  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  I  understand  just  a  portion 
of  that  would  relate  to  title  IV  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Someone 
over  here  suggested  we  are  talking  about 
$50  niillio'n.  Could  the  chairman  explain 
exactly  what  this  is? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Only  SlOO  million  as 
disclosed  in  the  table  in  the  report  will 
go  for  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  How  much? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  $100  million. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Is  this  a  separate  fund- 
ing for  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  The  fourth  amend- 
ment would  increase  from  $100  million 
to  $200  million  the  amount  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  imder  title  IV  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  think  you  are  talking 
about  the  second  amendment,  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  first  of  the  amendments, 
which  would  increase  from  $1,4  billion  to 
$1,9  bilhon  the  amount  outstanding  from 
the  fund  at  any  one  time  under  various 
sections.  Then  it  says  "and  title  IV  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act."  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to  an  explanation  of  that. 
My  linderstanding  is  we  are  talking 
about  $50  million.  I  am  wondering  if  this 
is  a  back-door  way  of  getting  $40  million 
for  the  rat  extermination  program  and 
having  another  $10  million  to  play  with 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  I  am  sorry.  It  is  not. 
This  would  increase  the  revolving  fund 
half  a  billion  dollars.  That  is  true.  How- 
ever, only  $100  million  of  that  would  go 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 

Mr,  DEVINE,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  and  can  re- 
port there  was  practically  unanimous 
support  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  this 
legislation  as  it  was  ijeing  considered.  We 
have  had  some  discussion  since  about 
some  amendments  that  will  be  presented 
later  and  on  which  I  believe  there  will 
be  agreement  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Ml'.  Brov^'n  of  Michigan  has  two  amend- 
ments which  he  will  offer  en  bloc.  I  have 
one  that  has  to  do  with  a  new  reporting 
requirement  that  has  not  been  offered  in 
the  past.  Congressman  Stephens  of 
Georgia  has  an  amendment  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  accepted.  I  believe  when 
these  amendments  are  in  the  bill  we  will 
smooth  out  whatever  rough  edges  there 
are  in  it  and  it  will  assure  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment just  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee. 
I  believe  that  these  amendments  will  iron 
out  some  troublesome  spots  and  I  think 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  generally.  I  am  in  favor  of  them. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  the  amendments  to  which  the 
gentleman  has  referred  and  the  amend- 
ments which  will  be  offered  en  bloc  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown] 
with  reference  to  the  authorization  of  the 
Increase  to  the  present  large  and  medium 
investment  companies — is  that  the  point 
to  which  the  gentleman  refers? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes;  they  do  refer  to 
sections  203  and  204  of  the  act.  They  will 
be  explained  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mi-.  Brown]  at  the  time  he 
offers  the  amendments. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Moore]. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WiDNALL]  for  yielding  to  me.  As  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  rise  in  support  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  Amendments  of  1967. 

We  have  before  us  an  opportunity  to  do 
much  to  assist  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration in  its  immense  task  of  as- 
sisting the  Nation's  small  businesses  in 
an  increasingly  hostile  economic  climate. 

H.R.  10409.  as  amended,  combined  vi- 
tally needed  improvements  to  the  present 
act.  There  is  great  demand  for  increased 
authorization  of  loan  funds;  longer  re- 
payment provisions  must  be  extended, 
and  assurance  of  more  effective  operation 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
pany program  is  required  if  this  avenue 
of  venture  capital  for  small  business  is  to 
survive  and  prosper. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  provides  an  in- 


creased authorization  for  the  SBA  re- 
volving fund  of  $650,000,000.  an  amount 
which,  we  are  told,  will  enable  the  vari- 
ous SBA  loan  programs  to  continue  imtil 
June  30.  1970. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  too  frequently 
heard  explanation  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  of  lack  of  funds.  An- 
otlier  deserving  small  business  is  thus 
deprived  of  life-giving  financial  support. 
The  present  authorization  failed  to  en- 
vison  the  recent  loan  requirements  of 
businessmen  suffering  losses  in  the  riot- 
tom  areas.  This  is  but  one  facet  of  In- 
creased loan  needs  of  small  businesses. 
We  must  maintain  and  increase  this  loan 
source;  $650,000,000  will  provide  the  op- 
portimity  for  SBA  to  more  adequately 
meet  the  rapidly  risinc  demand. 

The  increase  from  10  to  15  years  of 
the  maturity  of  regular  business  loans 
made  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
facilities  will  enable  the  granting  of 
loans  to  those  now  rejected.  It  will  en- 
able substantial  growth  of  capital  im- 
provements of  small  businesses.  It  will 
ease  the  pressure  upon  new  and  growing 
small  businesses  by  extending  the  period 
of  loan  repayment. 

The  SCORE  program,  well  intended 
and  well  conceived,  but  inadequately 
supported,  has  failed  to  gain  the  impor- 
tance we  had  intended.  In  tliis  bill  a 
sorely  needed  boost  to  the  entire  pro- 
gram is  given  by  the  authorization  of 
travel  funds  to  those  volunteers,  the 
Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives.  If 
this  good,  potentially  great  program  is  to 
grow  to  its  full  capacity,  provision  for 
travel  expenses  for  its  participants  is 
essential. 

Just  as  there  was  no  recognizable 
source  of  ventm-e  capital  for  the  smaller 
firms  when  we  first  passed  the  SBIC  Act 
in  1958,  so  is  there  none  other  than  the 
SBIC  in  1967.  Obviously,  this  Is  a  tough 
business  and  it  takes  a  measure  of  Gov- 
ernment assistance  to  get  investors  to 
put  their  money  in  new  or  young  and 
small  firms.  Otherwise,  there  would  be 
many  financial  establishments  seeking 
to  provide  venture  capital  to  untried  and 
independent  concerns. 

I  believe  these  simple  facts  alone  are 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  we  should 
take  adequate  steps  to  guarantee  the 
survival  of  the  imiwrtant  SBIC  program. 
I  am  certain  that  there  may  be  no  SBIC 
industry  worthy  of  the  name  left  by  next 
year  if  Congress  does  not  pass  good  leg- 
islation this  year. 

Leverage  is  at  the  heart  of  the  SBIC 
operation  and  the  amendments  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Brown  restore  the  heart 
of  the  SBIC  amendments  of  1967  to  H.R, 
10409.  I  strongly  support  the  amendment 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  believe 
that  these  represent  necessary  improve- 
ments in  the  act  and  will  certainly  per- 
mit the  Administrator,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
numerous  small  business  entities 
throughout  the  country  which  other- 
wise would  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 


some  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
who  wisli  to  clarify  their  position  on  cer- 
tain matters.  Therefore.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Reuss]. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be 
very  brief. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  tiie  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  'Pktilkk^,  as  well  as 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widn,\ll],  in 
bringing  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  its 
consideration  this  very  constructive 
piece  of  legislation. 

Although  the  SBIC  industry  has  had 
some  rough  periods,  as  might  be  expected 
in  any  new  industry,  I  am  fully  in  sup- 
port of  the  program.  The  contnbution 
made  by  tliis  industry  to  our  economy 
has  been  great.  The  beef-up  enforcement 
powers  available  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration  by  last  year's  legislation 
can  prevent  abuses. 

Although  the  SBIC  industry  is  roughly 
8  years  old,  it  has  already  supplied  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  small  businessmen  and 
created  thousands  of  new  jobs.  With  such 
credentials,  it  is  important  that  we  pro- 
vide the  SBIC  program  with  every  op- 
portunity for  continued  advancement. 

To  this  end,  H.R.  10409.  unlike  a  com- 
panion pa.ssed  by  the  other  body,  con- 
tinues tlie  life  of  the  minimum  size  com- 
pany. Under  the  other  body's  bill.  S.  1862, 
all  companies  would  be  required  to  have 
one  million  dollars  in  private  capital  by 
1975  or  leave  the  program.  Such  a  re- 
quirement would  be  unrealistic  and  would 
arbitrarily  remove  a  majority  of  the  com- 
panies from  the  program  without  due 
process.  H.R,  10409  does  not  contain  this 
provision,  but  allows  the  minimum  size 
companies  to  remain  in  operation  and 
gives  them  a  chance  to  grow  larger  with- 
out demanding  that  they  reach  certain 
financial  peaks  in  a  given  period.  Not  all 
01  the  small  companies  may  ultimately 
prosper,  but  we  should  not  deny  them 
an  opportunity  to  have  the  chance  to 
prove  themselves. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  for  the 
first  time  the  small  companies  recently 
turned  the  profit  comer.  As  the  House 
report  on  H.R.  10409  points  out,  this 
is  an  encouraging  sign.  No  action  should 
be  taken   which  would  dull  this  trend. 

S.  1862  would  reduce  the  amount  an 
SBIC  could  lend  to  any  single  small  busi- 
ness concern  to  one-half  the  amount 
presently  allowed.  The  other  body's  legis- 
lation provides  that  no  SBIC  could  lend 
more  than  20  percent  of  its  private  capi- 
tal to  any  one  company.  True,  the  legis- 
lation does  provide  a  staggered  formula 
for  reaching  that  figure,  but  within  5 
years  there  would  be  a  50-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  that  could  be  lent. 

The  legislation  before  this  body  today, 
H.R.  10409,  does  not  contain  the  reduced 
lending  figure,  but  continues  the  existing 
policy  of  allowing  the  SBIC  to  invest  an 
amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  its  private 
capital  and  certain  Government  bor- 
rowed funds  in  any  small  business  con- 
cern. Such  a  provision  is  far  more 
equitable  than  that  contained  in  S.  1862. 
It  would  allow  an  SBIC  far  more  latitude 
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In  seeklnK  investment  potentials  and  at 
the  same  time  would  acquit  this  body  of 
the  charge  of  changing  the  rules  after 
the  game  has  begun. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  at  the 
proper  time  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Stephens  1  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  allow  real  estate  oriented  SBIC's  to 
continue  their  real  estate  investment 
policy  without  being  penalized  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  I  vigor- 
ously support  this  amendment. 

As  it  presently  stands,  SBA  has  admin- 
istratively ruled  that  SBIC's  with  more 
than  one-third  of  their  portfolio  in  real 
estate  investments  would  be  denied  ad- 
ditional Government  funds,  the  right  to 
merge,  and  other  benefits  unless  the  real 
estate  holdings  were  reduced  below  the 
one-third  minimum. 

The  ruling  countermands  earlier  SBA 
regulations  which  clearly  allowed  un- 
limited real  estate  Investments.  In  short. 
SBA  has  changed  the  rules  of  the  game 
on  the  SBIC  industry. 

In  this  time  of  extremely  tight  money, 
it  is  Important  that  every  possible  con- 
sideration be  given  to  aiding  the  home- 
building  industry.  Thus.  It  would  seem 
only  logical  that  we  encourage  SBIC's 
to  make  real  estate  Investments,  particu- 
larly since  it  may  be  one  of  the  answers 
to  saving  a  great  many  homebuilders 
throughout  the  country. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  after  the  House 
passes  H.R.  10409,  a  suitable  agreement 
can  be  reached  In  conference  with  the 
Senate  to  include  the  Senates  provision 
for  additional  leverage. 

Such  additional  leverage  would,  I  be- 
lieve, make  a  great  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  American  small  business  by 
guaranteeing  the  survival  of  the  small 
business  investment  company  program. 
The  testimony  received  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
this  bill  gives  every  Indication  that  the 
SBIC  industry  is  contracting — at  a 
time  when  our  Independent  businesses 
need  it  most.  During  the  past  8 
months,  some  $100  million  in  private 
capital  has  been  siphoned  out  of  this 
Important  program  which  now  can  claim 
only  about  $300  million  in  private  capi- 
tal in  contrast  to  a  high  mark  of  well 
over  $450  million  several  years  ago. 

This  attrition  resulted  from  an  in- 
creasing awareness  on  the  part  of 
stockholders  that  the  incentives  pro- 
vided to  attract  and  keep  their  dollars 
in  the  SBIC  program  were  just  not  valu- 
able enough  to  offset  the  diflQculties  and 
risks  involved  in  making  long-term 
financing  available  to  small  business. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
recognized  this  fact^-as  did  other  seg- 
ments of  the  executive  branch — and 
H.R.  10409  was  introduced  as  an  ad- 
ministration measure.  Before  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  SBA  Ad- 
ministrators Bernard  L.  Boutin  and 
Robert  C.  Moot  strongly  urged  the  en- 
actment of  a  bin  which  would  give  suffi- 
cient Incentives  to  hold  the  present 
dollars  in  the  program  and  bring  addi- 
tional new  private  capital  into  it. 

The  Senate  considered  an  identical 
measure  and,  on  June  28,  passed  S.  1862 
which  contained   a  section   204   which 


followed  closely  the  recommendation  of 
SBA.  It  is  that  section  which  I  am  ad- 
vocating today. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  while 
not  rejecting  the  idea  that  added  incen- 
tives were  needed,  struck  section  204 
completely  from  the  bill  before  report- 
ing it  out.  But  our  committee,  by  its 
action  did  not  mean  to  indicate  that  it 
felt  that  the  program  should  be  scuttled. 
Nonetheless,  the  SBIC  industry  read 
of  our  action,  and  raised  the  question 
whether  the  committee  had  repudiated 
its  long-time  support  of  this  significant 
program. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  leave  that 
impression.  I  know  that  our  committee 
wants  a  strong,  profitable,  and  expand- 
ing SBIC  Industry,  because  that  is  the 
only  way  we  can  be  certain  that  small 
businesses  have  access  to  a  dependable 
source  of  venture  capital  for  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  as  well  as  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  I  am  particularly 
concerned  with  the  growth  potential  of 
our  national  economy.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  SBIC  program  has  fostered 
sound  economic  growth  through  provid- 
ing these  equity  funds  and  long-term 
loans  to  small  business  firms.  The  data 
collected  by  SBA  prove  beyond  question 
that  the  businesses  which  have  received 
SBIC  assistance  have  fared  far  better 
than  the  average  of  all  American  busi- 
nesses, large  as  well  as  small. 

Furthermore,  the  same  data  show  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  new  jobs  have  been 
created  through  this  SBIC  program,  and 
that  small  businesses  with  SBIC  help 
have  mcreased  their  profits  by  an  aver- 
age of  265  percent.  Obviously,  this  is  of 
tremendous  importance. 

One  last  word  about  ramifications  of 
the  SBIC  concept :  all  of  us  are  troubled 
by  the  alarming  increase  of  concentra- 
tion in  the  American  economy.  Some  at- 
tem-pts  are  made  to  head  off  this  trend 
by  antitrust  activities.  Enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws  is  certainly  necessary, 
but  I  suggest  that  giving  a  boost  to  qual- 
ified and  ambitious  independent  con- 
cerns is  a  positive  way  to  seek  the  same 
goals.  The  SBIC  program  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  ways  to  remove  obsta- 
cles now  facing  small  business  and  to 
lend  them  a  hand  up  the  growth  ladder. 
Let  me  summarize: 

First.  I  feel  that  SBIC's  have  proven 
to  be  useful  instruments  for  achieving 
the  national  goal  of  assisting  small  busi- 
ness and  promoting  economic  growth. 
Second,  unchallenged  statistics  show 
that  the  SBIC  industry  contains  less  pri- 
vate capital  today  than  it  did  3  or  4  years 
ago.  despite  the  unque.stioned  need  of 
small  business  for  ever-greater  amounts 
of  the  type  of  financing  these  SBIC's  can 
provide. 

Third.  re.sources  have  drained  away 
from  the  SBIC  program  because  the  in- 
centives have  not  been  sufficient  to  at- 
tract dollars  from  private  Investors.  This 
Is  a  tough  business — and  a  risky  one.  Ex- 
cept for  SBIC's,  there  is  no  institutional 
source  of  such  dollars  and  this  probably 
proves  that  we  must  give  added  Incen- 


tives to  get  and  keep  these  private  dol- 
lars. 

Fourth,  the  leverage  amendment 
should  provide  those  additional  Incen- 
tives which  the  program  requires.  It  is 
backed  by  SBA  and  has  been  passed  by 
the  Senate.  It  is  held  to  be  absolutely 
essential  by  the  industry. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  has  asked  me 
to  withhold  the  leverage  amendment  to- 
day in  the  interest  of  orderly  processes. 
May  I  have  an  expression  from  the 
chairman  that  when  this  matter  gets  to 
conference,  as  it  inevitably  will,  sympa- 
thetic consideration  can  be  given  to  that 
Senate  language? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  a  member  of  our  committee, 
and  a  very  important  member,  and  he 
Is  high  enough  up  on  the  committee  so 
that  he  is  a  member  of  every  conference 
committee  that  is  selected  in  this  com- 
mittee, and  he  will  be  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee  for  this  bill. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  work  with  him  to 
make  sure  that  full  and  adequate  con- 
.slderation  is  given  to  his  views  along  this 
line. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
It  is  of  course  my  Intention  to  attempt  in 
conference  to  secure  the  addition  to 
v.-hat  otherwise  is  an  excellent  bill,  of 
this  Senate  language. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, do  I  understand  that  the  amend- 
ment the  gentleman  has  been  discussing 
is  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  has 
already  been  approved  by  the  other 
body? 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  is. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  And  the  as- 
surance which  was  just  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  when 
you  do  go  to  conference  this  amendment 
which  you  now  have,  and  which  Is  simi- 
lar to  that  which  the  Senate  has  Is 
something  that  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration and  if  possible  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  larger  companies  to  continue 
on  and  expand  their  business,  and  help 
also  the  small  businesses.  Is  that  the 
objective? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  precisely  my  un- 
derstanding, and  I  am  very  gratified  to 
have  the  expression  we  just  had  from 
our  distinguished  chairman. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado that  I  will  do  everything  within 
my  power  to  see  that  the  Senate  lan- 
guage will  be  contained  in  the  bill  when 
the  bill  goes  to  the  President's  desk. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  for 
legislative  history,  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  Is  going  to  offer 
an  amendment  expanding  the  limita- 
tions contained  In  sections  203  and  204. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  is  not  saying  that 
these  amendments  are  going  to  be  of- 
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fered  and  passed  on  the  floor  and  then 
are  to  be  washed  out  in  conference. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Oh,  no. 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  believe  we  all  share  the 
same  objective  of  not  so  much  helping 
the  big  companies,  but  the  middle-sized 
companies  that  are  being  chopped  witli 
the  bill  as  it  is  written  today.  I  believe 
there  is  apparently  no  doubt  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  some  action  to  alleviate  a 
condition  which  has  to  do  with  wIm)  will 
continue  as  the  recipients.  We  are,  I 
hope,  going  to  pass  an  amendment  tliat 
will  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  while  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  what  amend- 
ments would  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Brown],  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Brown's  mind  and  mine  are 
working  in  the  same  direction,  and  I 
have  it  in  mind  to  support  Mr.  Brown's 
amendment,  and  then  in  conference,  if 
the  language  can  be  improved  upon 
along  the  line  of  the  Senate,  I  would 
want  the  ooportunity  to  improve  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  clarifying  his  position. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  still  trying  to  find  out  how  much 
of  the  increase  provided  for  in  this  bill 
by  way  of  financial  assistance  is  due  to 
the  riots,  looting,  and  burning  that  has 
already  taken  place? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  glad  to  answer  that 
question.  None  of  it — this  is  a  provision, 
and  an  excellent  provision,  for  a  study 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  of 
matters  that  existed  long  before  there 
were  any  riots,  sniping,  looting,  and  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  It  is  very  necessary  and 
the  SBA  welcomes  the  unanimous  initia- 
tive of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  to  fund  that  study.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  current  riots. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  very 
interesting  colloquy  and  statements  that 
have  been  made  here  by  my  colleagues.  I 
agree  with  them,  and  ver>'  much  .so. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  concerned  about 
this  program  because  I  have  seen  the 
good  that  it  has  done  in  my  own  home- 
town of  San  Antonio  where  we  have  a 
pecan-shelling  factory  that  Is  In  exist- 
ence today  and  giving  employment  to 
more  than  200  workers  by  virtue  of  an 
Investment  through  the  SBIC— to  say 
nothing  of  the  benefit  as  a  result  of  that 
to  the  farmers  and  growers  In  the  area. 
It  has  also  come  to  my  attention  at  the 
present  time  as  well  as  in  the  past  that 
the  SBIC  Investments  have  created  other 
sources  of  enterprise  in  my  district  and 
in  the  surrounding  area. 

According  to  the  SBA  data,  more  than 
8  500  new  jobs  have  been  produced  by 
financing  through  the  SBIC  in  the  State 
of  Texas  alone  and  this  does  not  include 
the  number  of  jobs  that  have  been  saved 
as  in  the  case  of  this  pecan  shelling  In- 
dustry and  factory  In  my  district,  as  well 


as  the  number  of  jobs  that  have  been 
upgraded  as  a  result  of  venture  capital 
supplied  by  the  SBIC. 

From  the  testimony  received  by  our 
committee.  I  know  that  the  SBIC  has 
had  the  same  results  in  other  States  in 
our  country. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  bill 
which  I  think  clearly  demands  our  sup- 
port and  our  active  Interest.  But  I  am 
afraid  that  it  is  in  not  too  good  a  shape 
at  the  present  time,  however,  and  there- 
fore we  do  have  a  stake  in  seeing  to  it 
that  this  legislation,  as  it  goes  forth 
from  our  committee  will  be  strengthened 
further  in  conference. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  some  amend- 
ments that  would  strengthen  this  legis- 
lation and  that  would  attract  ventui-e 
capital  rather  than  discourage  It  as  ap- 
parently is  the  case  today.  However,  I,  as 
well  as  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI,  have  decided 
that  because  of  the  overall  interest  in 
seeing  to  it  that  the  main  thrust  and  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  expressed  here 
and  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  looking  forward  to  the  sym- 
pathetic interest  of  the  chairman  as  well 
as  the  Members  of  the  other  body  who 
will  unquestionably  be  delegated  to  Iron 
out  the  kinks  in  this  legislation  in  con- 
ference, I  trust  that  our  intentions,  as 
they  are  reflected  in  the  amendments 
that  we  have  prepared,  will  be  carried 
out  in  conference. 

I,  of  course,  defer  to  the  chairman  In 
that  respect  who  has  assured  us  that  this 
too  is  his  intention. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect in  his  statement. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  yields  back  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hanna]. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
simplv  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
sitting  in  this  Committee  of  the  Whole 
that  we  are  In  a  period  of  time  In  this 
country  and  in  a  world  as  a  whole  when 
the  need  for  capital  Is  paramount. 

The  effective  banker  of  small  business 
has  been  the  SBA  and  its  partner,  the 
SBIC.  It  has  been  demonstrated  to  us 
that  to  be  an  effective  banker,  you  have 
to  build  a  good  leverage  with  your  cap- 
ital and  have  a  multiple  use  and  a  flex- 
ibility in  the  turnover  of  your  capital. 
It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  things 
lacking  in  the  bill  is  the  failure  to  see 
the  importance  of  that  leverage  section 
of  the  amendment  that  was  stricken  out 
during  the  committee's  handling  of  the 
bill  and  which  is  going  to  be  put  back  into 
the  bill,  as  I  understand  it.  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan   [Mr.  Brown  1. 

This  has  to  do  with  the  area  discussed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  certainly 
strongly  support  that  position. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  encourage 
banking  partners  of  small  bu.>5iness  to  be- 
come both  small,  medium,  and  large  so 
that  they  are  on  a  competitive  basis  with 


those  who  bank  for  other  elements  in  our 
society. 

They  should  be  able  to  bring  along 
with  them  banking,  in  addition  to  man- 
agement skills,  to  bring  in  tlie  use  of 
computers  and  other  things  that  are 
available  to  their  competitors  in  the 
larger  business  structure.  I  think  that 
if  this  bill  does  that  and  goes  m  that 
direction,  it  will  have  made  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  an  element  in  cur  society 
that  certainly  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
and  to  lose  its  effectiveness.  I  sincerely 
hope  we  can  strengthen  this  legislation 
and  that  it  will  have  the  full  support  of 
tliis  Hotise. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  Bingham]. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
simply  like  to  say  at  this  time  that  I 
have  noted  in  supplemental  \iews  cer- 
tain amendments  adopted  in  the  com- 
mittee which  I  regretted,  and  I  hope  in 
these  respscts  the  version  adopted  by  the 
other  body  will  prevail  in  conference.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  that  will  be  given  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  chairman  and 
the  other  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Home. 

I  think  we  should  bear  in  mind,  as  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  me  stated,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  that  we  have 
to  be  concerned  with  verj-  small  enter- 
prises, the  "mamma  and  papa"  type  of 
stores,  but  we  must  also  be  concerned 
with  the  not-so-small.  It  is  the  not-so- 
small  that  may  need  the  help  of  larger 
SBIC's,  and  we  must  do  nothing  to  dis- 
turb the  growth  of  the  larger  SBIC's. 

I  have  already  noted  in  my  supple- 
mental views  to  the  committee  report  my 
regret  that  we  have  dropped  section  204 
"to  provide  an  incentive  to  the  larger 
companies  to  increase  the  amount  of 
equitv  financing  in  their  portfolios."  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  conferees  lor  the  House 
will  be  able  to  restore  it  without  sacrific- 
ing the  important  steps  we  have  taken 
to  protect  the  position  of  smaller  SBIC's. 
This  goes  to  the  most  fundamental  goal 
of  the  SBIC  program— to  provide  equity 
capital  for  smaller  companies. 

One  of  the  risks  in  talking  about  small 
business  is  that  it  is  so  easy  to  lose  your 
perspective  about  what  is  "small"  and 
what  is  "large. "  In  my  view,  we  must  be 
seriously  disturbed  at  the  continuing 
withdrawals  of  larger  SBICs  from  the 
program.  There  is  a  vital  role  which  must 
be  played  for  smiU  business  that  prob- 
ably requires  a  private  capital  base  of 
several  million  dollars.  Compared  to 
most  SBIC's,  that  is  "large"  comjjared 
to  the  size  of  small  companies  today— 
and  to  the  size  of  their  equity  financing 
problems — it  is  not  large  at  all. 

Unless  small  business  grows  as  fast  as 
the  economy  as  a  whole,  it  loses  ground  to 
big  business.  Unless  small  businesses  that 
get  bigger  are  replaced  in  the  economy 
by  new  and  growing  small  companies,  the 
trend  to  concentration  of  ownership  and 
control  is  not  balanced  by  new  entries 
into  the  marketplace.  The  natural  con- 
sequence as  the  economy  gets  bigger,  and 
business  units  get  bigger  is  that  we  must 
keep  adiustinp  our  own  idea  of  what  a 
"small  business"  really  is.  Otherwise  we 
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fall  Into  the  trap  of  being  In  favor  of 
small  business  so  much  that  we  want  it  to 
be  smaller  and  smaller.  It  does  not  stand 
still  any  more  than  the  economy  does. 
Just  to  give  some  perspective  to  this 
question  of  -larger"  SBICs,  let  me  quote 
to  you  from  the  statement  of  Dr.  Willard 
F.  Mueller  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  Senate  on  March 
15  of  this  year.  Dr.  Mueller  reported  that 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  major  merger 
cycle  and  that  in  the  last  8  years 
more  than  800  significant  mergers  have 
been  recorded  every  year. 

In  1966— 

Dr.  Mueller  leported — 
they  reached  an  all-time  high,  when  a  total 
of  98  large  mergers  with  combined  assets 
of  $4  blUlon  were  consumated.  Over  the 
period  1948-66.  912  manufacturing  and 
mining  comp>anie8  with  combined  assets  of 
$31  billion  were  acquired.  About  one-half  of 
those  assets  were  acquired  In  the  laat  5 
years  of  this  19-year  period. 

Now,  considfer  the  effect  of  all  this: 
In  1966— 

Again  quoting  Dr.  Mueller — 

the  2.320  manufacturing  companies  with 
assets  of  HO  million  or  more  controlled  83 
percent  of  the  assets  and  85  percent  of  the 
profits  of  all  manufacturing  corporations. 

That  means  that  300,000  manufactur- 
ing companies  were  competing  for  the 
remaining  17  percent  of  the  assets  and 
producing  the  remaining  15  percent  of 
the  profits. 

Bear  in  mind  that  SBICs  finance  only 
companies  with  less  than  $5  million  in 
assets,  $2  '2  million  in  net  worth  and  less 
than  $250,000  in  net  profits. 

This  Is  the  place  where  the  most  seri- 
ous equity  gap  is — the  place  where  the 
biggest  number  of  Jobs  is  created,  the 
place  where  the  most  serious  pressure  on 
independent  business  comes. 

Still  to  provide  perspective  in  any  given 
week,  the  financial  press  will  report  mer- 
gers and  acquisitions  of  companies  with 
more  assets  than  there  are  in  the  whole 
SBIC  industry.  Here  is  a  list  for  the  first 
10  days  of  this  month:  United  Shoe  and 
United  Carr;  Hupp  Corp.  and  While 
Consolidated:  Packard-Bell  and  Telex: 
Hamilton  Watch  and  Bush  Terminal; 
International  Silver  and  Taylor  Publish- 
ing; smith  Industries  and  Drilco  Oil; 
ITT  and  Jasper  Blackburn;  Becton 
Dickinson  and  Univis;  Litton  Industries 
and  Landis  Tool,  and  so  on. 

These  are  not  trends  that  the  SBIC 
Industry  can  stop  or  even  influence  seri- 
ously. But  It  can  be  effective  in  stimulat- 
ing small  and  independent  companies  to 
grow  to  replace  those  being  absorbed. 
But  to  be  effective,  it  must  have  both 
larger  and  smaller  SBIC  companies.  The 
small  ones  can  function  down  at  the 
grassroots,  and  we  need  them  badly.  But 
we  need  the  large  ones  just  as  badly. 

We  need  their  ability  to  provide  equity 
capital  to  companies  that  must  be  able 
to  finance  their  growth  with  fresh  equity 
capital  or  become  tomorrow's  merger 
candidates.  My  concern  here  is  not  with 
the  merits  of  mergers  as  such.  It  is  with 
the  need  to  do  what  we  can  to  eliminate 
one  unfortunate  reason  for  mergers — 


inadequate  equity  financing  for  the 
smaller  company.  I  hope  the  joint  con- 
ference committee  will  provide  us  with 
a  strong  incentive  provision  that  will 
keep  the  larger  SBICs  in  the  program, 
and  stimulate  the  flow  of  new  private 
capital  to  the  smaller  SBICs  to  enable 
them  to  grow  larger. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  RyanI  and  I  will  state  that 
when  we  go  back  into  the  House,  I  in- 
tend to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  material. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  will  have  to  be 
done  in  the  House. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  just  giving  notice. 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
express  my  concern  about  the  need  to 
encourage  small  businesses  which  are 
engaged  in  the  construction  industry, 
contracting,  or  subcontracting.  The 
small  contractor  or  subcontractor  often 
is  refused  bonding  by  surety  companies 
and,  therefore,  he  is  unable  to  obtain 
work.  In  the  light  of  this  situation,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  1254,  which 
is  addressed  to  this  problem,  and  which 
would  permit  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
i.stration  to  indemnify  surety  companies 
against  losses  which  might  result  from 
the  bonding  of  a  construction  firm: 

".  .  .  if  the  Administration  determines 
that — 

"'(1)  the  existence  of  such  an  inderanlfl- 
catlon  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration will  materially  affect  the  ability 
on  the  small  business  concern  to  obtain  the 
bond  In  queslon;  and' 

"'(2)  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration will  be  in  furtherance  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964; 

unless  the  Administration  determines  that 
t.here  is  not  a  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
conditions  for  the  discharge  of  all  liability  on 
the  bond  will  be  fulfilled."  " 

This  summer's  ghetto  disorders  have 
shown  us,  among  other  things,  that  large 
sectors  of  the  urban  population  are  dis- 
affected. The  traditional  American  way 
out — advancement  through  hard  work 
and  self-improvement — has  been  closed 
to  all  but  the  brightest  and  most  fortu- 
nate of  ghetto  minorities  by  the  techno- 
logical sophistication  of  affluent  America 
arid  compounded  blight  of  ghetto  Amer- 
ica. 

One  example  of  the  marginality  of 
the  ghetto  economy  and  the  impediments 
to  developing  indigenous  private  enter- 
prise can  be  found  in  the  construction 
industrj'.  Last  year  a  small  Harlem  con- 
tractor told  me  of  the  difficulty  he  had 
in  getting  construction  work.  He  said 
his  firm  was  unable  to  get  jobs  because 
it  could  not  persuade  surety  companies 
to  provide  it  with  payment  or  perform- 
ance bonds.  Since  most  construction 
contracts  require  such  bonds,  this  con- 
tractor was  effectively  denied  construc- 
tion. 

I  have  held  a  series  of  conversations 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration 


and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
They  seem  to  agree  that  many  poten- 
tially viable  construction  firms  are 
blocked  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  bond- 
ing. Ironically,  this  cycle  of  discouraged 
enterprise  and  blocked  jobs  virtually 
guarantees  that  the  ghetto  will  become 
an  even  poorer  risk  in  the  future. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  encourage  the 
creation  of  indigenous  enterprise  and 
jobs  where  they  are  needed  most.  Not 
only  will  it  help  small  businessmen,  but 
it  will  help  to  provide  thousands  of  new 
jobs  for  those  who  live  in  slums  and 
ghettoes. 

In  New  York  at  present  it  is  well 
known  that  the  structure  of  the  con- 
ventional construction  industry  is  vir- 
tually closed  to  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans. 

We  must  find  ways  to  remove  the 
obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  small 
firms  and  to  assist  them  once  they  are 
established.  If  we  fall,  the  dream  of  a 
society  whose  growth  and  dynamism  Is 
limited  only  by  man's  ingenuity  will  be 
closed  to  ever  Increasing  numbers  of 
Americans. 

Urban  construction  is  one  Industry 
where  local  enterprise  can  rebuild  self 
esteem  while  it  rebuilds  neighborhoods. 
H.R.  1254  would  remove  one  major  insti- 
tutional Impediment — the  difficulty  of 
getting  bonding.  The  best  soldiers  in  the 
war  on  poverty  must  be  the  poor  them- 
selves, if  we  can  break  the  cycle  of 
economic  and  social  depressants. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  will  receive  the  careful 
attention  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I  have  discussed  this  with 
the  chairman.  I  urge  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  hold 
hearings  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
on  this  bill.  It  is  crucial  to  devise  a  means 
to  answer  this  problem. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  we  will  do  our  best  to  hold  hearings 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  that  assurance.  This  is  a 
serious  problem,  a  solution  to  which 
could  result  in  giving  small  businessmen 
in  our  major  cities  the  opportunity  to 
engage  in  construction  work,  which  is  so 
important  If  indigenous  people  are  to  be 
involved  in  rebuilding  our  cities. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Tenzer]. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber [Mr.  WiDNALLl,  for  bringing  this  leg- 
i.slation  to  the  floor.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  10409. 

I  am  concerned  with  two  problems. 
One  is  the  establishment  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  of  regulations 
which  are  not  in  line  with  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Small  Business  Loan  Act.  These  guide- 
lines exclude  to  a  very  great  extent  small 
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businessmen  who  need  and  require  loans. 
The  original  intention  was  that  the  sole 
test  for  the  granting  of  the  loans  should 
be  the  needs  of  the  individual  small 
business  applicants,  except  in  case  of 
extreme  emergency  where  the  President 
has  declared  a  regional  or  sectional  dis- 
aster area. 

During  recent  weeks  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with  SBA  activities  in  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  and  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district.  I  have  written  several 
letters  to  Mr.  Robert  C.  Moot,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  SBA,  and  feel  that  as  a 
result  of  this  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence, we  must  take  afBrmative  action  to 
remedy  several  defects  in  SBA  pro- 
cedure. 

I  have  noticed  a  drastic  reduction  In 
the  number  of  SBA  section  7(a)  loans 
in  New  York  State  and  in  the  county  of 
Nassau.  Statistics  furnished  by  the  SBA, 
In  answer  to  one  of  my  inquiries,  dis- 
closes that  the  number  of  7(a>  loans,  in 
Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  dropped  from  66 
In  fiscal  1966  to  an  unbelievable  13  in 
fiscal  1967.  Allow  me  to  read  into  the 
Record,  at  this  time.  Administrator 
Moot's  letter  of  August  15,  forwarding 
statistics  furnished  by  the  New  York 
regional  ofBce  of  SBA  and  those  fur- 
nished by  the  SBA  Congressional  Liaison 
Office,  and  to  cite  these  statistics  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues: 

Small  Business  Administration, 
Washington.  DC,  August  15, 1967. 
Hon.  Herbeht  Tenzeb. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Tenzer:  I  regret  the 
delay  In  answering  your  request  of  July  28. 
I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  dig  out  some  of 
the  Information  you  requested  but  find  that 
It  will  be  Impossible  until  our  new  loan 
accounting  system  goes  into  effect  In  Jan- 
uary. 

Specifically,  details  on  the  number  of 
banks  participating  In  SBA  loans  on  the 
federal,  state  and  county  levels  are  being 
collected  and  broken  down  to  furnish  the 
greatest  possible  Information,  and  I  shall 
be  happy  to  send  the  data  to  you  as  soon 
as  It  Is  complete. 

I  am  enclosing  n  copy  of  the  Information 
which  our  New  York  Regional  Office  gave 
to  Mr.  Ken  Schanzer  of  your  office  by  tele- 
phone on  August  7,  as  well  as  a  fact  sheet 
summarizing  SBA  activities,  and  Annual 
Reports  for  1961  through  1965.  The  1966  re- 
port will  shortly  be  available  and  a  copy  will 
be  sent  to  you  at  that  time. 

If  I  can  be  of  fvu-ther  assistance,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  C.  Moot. 

Administrator. 


LOANS  APPROVED,  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  FISCAL  YEAR  1963 
THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1964 


LOANS  APPROVED,  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK.  FISCAL  YEAR  1963 
THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1967 

IDollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


jDollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


Number 


Amount 


7-A,  business: 

SBA-wide 

New  York  State. 

Nassau  County.. 
EOL  I: 

SBA-wide 

New  Yorli  State. 

Nassau  County.. 
EOL  II: 

SBA-wide 

New  York  State. 

Nassau  County.. 


44,271      JI,  785, 784 

3. 295  90, 608 

214  5.146 

3,819  36,802 

760  6,857 

42  343 

1.067  14,522 

84  1,212 

2  21 


Number 


Amount 


SBA-wide: 

7-A,  business: 
Fiscal  year; 

1963                  ...  6,073         J313,904 

1964""   "        6,288  312,212 

1965     13,420  418,057 

1966  ...  10.404  354,841 
>            1957;;i 8,086  386,770 

Total 44.271        1,785,784 

EOL  I: 

Fiscal  year: 

1965 159  1.766 

1966        1.689  17,625 

1967" 1.971  17,411 

Total 3,819  36,802 

EOL  II:  Fiscal  year  1967 1,067  14, 522 

New  York  State: 
7-A,  business: 

Fiscal  year:  _  ,_. 

1963             236             15,484 

1964"       289            22,705 

1965    1.094     26,050 

1966! 1,473     17,090 

1967 203      9.279 

Total 3,295  90.608 

EOL  I: 

Fiscal  year: 

1%5 19  155 

l%6        i372  3,385 

1967 369  3,317 

Total  760  6.857 

EOL  II :  Fiscal  year  1967 84  1.212 

Nassau  County: 
7-A,  business: 
Fiscal  year: 

1963 12  952 

1964 45  1,275 

1965    78  1,183 

1966     66  1.209 

1967 13    527 

Total 214  5,146 

EOL  I: 

Fiscal  year: 

1965 1  „6 

1966 27  249 

1967 14    88 

Total 42  343 

EOL  II :  Fiscal  year  1967 2  21 

Note:  Statistics  furnished   by  SBA  Congressional  Liaison 
Office. 

In  conversations  had  with  SBA  officials 
aft€r  they  furnished  the  foregoing  sta- 
tistics, I  conclude  that  some  of  the  figures 
should  be  somewhat  higher  than  report- 
ed. In  view  of  these  disclosures,  I  have 
asked  Chairman  Evms  of  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business,  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter.  I  will  read  the  full 
text  of  my  letter  to  Chairman  EviNs: 

September  5,  1967. 
Hon,  Joe  L.  Evins, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  the  Congressman 
from  a  district  with  approximately  20.000 
small  businesses.  I  have  been  concerned  with 
the  activities  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. My  examination  of  SBA  programs 
reveals  a  startling  drop  In  the  number  of 
SBA  loans  nationwide  and  in  Nassau  Coun- 
ty, New  York,  part  of  which  I  represent. 
'  Statistics  furnished  by  the  SBA  show  that 
the  number  of  Section  7(a)  loans  in  Nassau 
Countv  dropped  from  66  in  fiscal  year  1966 
to  13  in  fiscal  year  1967.  On  a  nationwide 
basis,  the  number  dropped  from  10,404  to 
8,086  loans.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
satisfactory  explanation  for  these  statistics. 
In  addition  it  is  apparent  that  the  number 
of  banks,  willing  to  participate  In  SBA  loans, 
has  also  decreased  to  an  alarming  point. 


I  respectfully  request  the  assistance  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  in  1) 
Investigating  this  matter  in  Weishlngton.  and 
2)  sending  a  representative  to  Nassau  County 
to  explore"  it  fully  at  the  local  level. 

I  would  appreciate  any  assistance  you  could 
give  me  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Herbert  Tenzeh, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  statistics  furnish 
only  part  of  the  story,  for  my  Investi-  j 
gation  has  revealed  what  I  consider  to  be 
serious  defects  in  the  current  procedures 
utilized  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. In  a  letter  to  Administrator 
Moot  on  September  8.  I  outlined  several 
steps  which.  I  belie\e,  would  strengthen 
the  efforts  of  the  SBA  and  provide  the 
Congress  with  better  information  with 
which  to  evaluate  those  efforts.  Let  me 
read  into  the  Record  of  this  debate  the 
text  of  my  letter  to  Administrator  Moot: 

September  8,  1967. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Moot, 

Admi?izstrator,   Small  Business   Administra- 
tion, Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moot:  I  am  writing  to  express  my 
concern  about  the  apparent  decline  in  the 
SBA's  direct  loan  program  and  to  offer  some 
suggestions  which  I  believe  will  strengthen 
the  program. 

The  statistics  which  your  office  furnished 
me  on  August  15th  reveal  the  following: 

(1)  The  number  of  section  7/al  small 
business  loans — nationwide — dropped  from 
10.404  in  fiscal  1966  to  8,086  in  fiscal  1967. 
Even  If  Economic  Opportunity  loans  are 
added,  the  total  number  dropped  from  12,- 
093  to  11.124. 

(2)  In  Nassau  County,  New  York,  the  num- 
ber of  7(a)    loans  dropped  from  66  to  13. 

(3)  In  New  York  State  the  number  of 
7(a)    loans  dropped  from   1473  to  225. 

(4)  Of  the  more  than  $386  million  In 
7(a)  loans  approved  by  SBA  In  fiscal  1967 
only  13.7  million  went  to  businesses  In  New 
York  State  and  only  2.5  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  7(a)  loans  approved  were  spent 
in  a  State  with  9  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  XJnited  States  and  which  contributed 
19% 'ol  the  federal  tax  revenues. 

Inhight  of  these  statistics  on  September  5, 
1967  X  requested  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  to  inquire  as  to  the  rea- 
sons for  this  decline  in  the  number  of  7(a) 
loans. 

Because  of  my  concern  over  the  decline 
In  loans.  I  would  like  to  suggest  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  procedure  which  I  believe 
would  benefit  the  Small  Business  program 
and  the  Congress.  They  are; 

(1)  Elimination  or  modification  of  the 
present  priority  system  under  which  prefer- 
ences are  given  to  defense  oriented  indus- 
tries; loans  resulting  in  substantial  Increase 
in  employment;  loans  to  businesses  contrib- 
uting to  reduction  in  b.'iiance  of  payments 
through  export  sales:  businesses  contribut- 
ing to  reduction  in  air  and  water  pollution; 
and  loans  based  on  local  economic  needs. 
While  I  recognize  the  need  for  guidelines, 
these  categories  of  priorities  must  not  be- 
come exclusive. 

The  intent  of  Congress  in  creating  the 
SBA  was  not  to  single  out  particular  Indus- 
tries for  priority  but  to  foster  competition 
and  strengthen  the  small  business  commu- 
nity in  general.  The  priority  system  has  vio- 
lated the  intent  of  Congress  and  should  be 
modified  or  eliminated. 

(2)  A  change  in  SBA's  reporting  system 
to  Include  In  its  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress more  realistic  statistics  regarding  the 
total  number  of  loan  requests  received  by 
SBA. 

Officials  have  admitted  In  congressional 
hearings    that    SBA's    application    statistics 
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are  meaningless  since  many  loan  requests 
are  turned  down  before  applications  are 
processed  and  these  are  not  reported  to  the 
Congress.  Congress  should  have  this  Infor- 
mation in  order  to  effectively  exercise  Its 
watchdog  functions.  I  lUge  you  to  change  the 
reporting  procedures  of  SBA  accordingly. 

(3  I  Review  and  revise  the  allocation  sys- 
tem employed  by  SBA  to  assure  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  loans  throughout 
the  50  States.  It  Is  certainly  strange  that 
New  York  State  with  9  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  received 
only  a  little  more  than  2  percent  of  the 
smali  business  loans  approved  this  year.  If 
this  is  a  result  of  the  priority  system  then 
I  am  more  convinced  that  SBA  has  strayed 
far  afield  from  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
creating  the  SBA. 

I  make  these  suggestions  because  of  my 
concern  for  providing  to  the  small  btislness- 
m&n,  who  Is  the  backbone  of  American  in- 
dustry, an  effective  independent  agency 
which  will  carry  out  the  Intent  of  Congress. 
I  urge  you  to  review  these  proposals  and 
invite  your  comments. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Herbert  TENzaBR, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  three  proposals  which  I  ha-'e  Just 
outlined  deal  primarily  with  procedural 
aspects.  At  some  future  time,  I  would  like 
to  appear  before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  to  present  some  sub- 
stantive deficiencies  in  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  For  the  moment,  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  the  committee  deal  with 
the  following : 

First,  the  priority  system,  which  has 
been  criticized  by  Congress  since  its  in- 
ception, should  be  modified  to  bring  it 
more  in  line  with  the  original  intent  of 
Congress  In  establishing  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Under  the  present 
system,  a  loan  to  an  industry  which  will 
result  In  "substantial"  employment  is 
given  a  high  priority.  What  is  the  mean- 
tag  of  the  term  "substantial"?  While  I 
agree  that  we  must  be  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  unemployment,  I  am  con- 
strained to  ask  how  SBA  can  Justify 
making  a  single  loan  of  SIOO.OOO  to  a 
company  which  might  result  in  10  addi- 
tional Jobs  and  refuse  to  make  six  loans 
of  $15,000  each  to  genuine  small  busi- 
nesses and  end  up  with  12  to  15  newly 
created  Jobs.  If  the  present  priority  sys- 
tem has  tills  result,  then  the  system 
must  be  questioned. 

Second,  SBA's  reporting  system  to 
Congress  should  be  revised.  Presently 
SBA,  when  reporting  the  percentage  of 
applications  granted,  includes  only  those 
applications  which  have  first  filtered 
through  its  priority  system.  They  do  hot 
Include  the  number  of  those  denied  or  re- 
fused applications  because  they  do  not 
fit  into  the  priorities.  This  type  of  re- 
porting gives  rise  to  exceedingly  large 
percentages  of  acceptance  which  belles 
the  actual  fact. 

Third,  the  present  system  of  allocation, 
which  in  no  way  corresponds  to  either 
the  population  in  a  given  State  or  to  the 
number  of  small  businesses  witiiin  that 
State.  For  example.  New  York  State  with 
9  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  population  re- 
ceived little  more  than  3  percent  oi  the 
small  business  loans  in  the  last  fiscal 
year.  If  the  SBA  is  to  truly  help  small 
business,  it  must  do  so  on  a  nationwide 
basis  and  its  allocation  system  should 
be  brought  into  line  with  the  latest  pop- 
ulation and  business  statistics. 


Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  today  do 
not  represent  the  end  of  my  efforts  to 
help  strengthen  the  SBA.  The  welfare  of 
this  Nation's  small  businesses  is  of  cru- 
cial Importance  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
Nation  and  I  will  support  every  effort 
of  the  SBA  to  strengthen  this  vital  sec- 
tor of  our  economy.  I  intend  to  keep  the 
committee,  and  the  House,  informed  on 
the  results  of  my  own  investigation  into 
the  SBA  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  in- 
quire into  the  activities  of  SBA  in  their 
own  States  and  districts.  In  the  absence 
of  administrative  action  by  the  SBA,  I 
will  introduce  legislation  to  remedy  the 
defects  which  I  have  outlined  today  and 
any  others  which  may  come  to  n^v  atten- 
lion  in  the  future.  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  result  will  be  a  strengthened  SBA 
and  more  prosperous  small  businesses. 
The  sole  test  for  a  small  business  loan 
should  be  the  needs  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman to  survive.  This  should  be  the 
guideline  except  in  case  of  extreme  sec- 
tional or  regional  emergency  or  disaster. 
The  small  businessman  is  the  very  heart 
of  our  American  free  enterprise  system 
and  he  must  be  helped  when  he  is  faced 
with  difficulty  In  getting  bank  partici- 
pation in  loans  with  SBA. 

I  would  urge  the  committee  to  check 
the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  without  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress,  to  see  whether 
there  is  a  con.sist.ency  and  harmony  with 
the  intent  of  Congress.  I  hope  the  chair- 
man will  look  into  these  questions. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  We  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   10409 
Be   it  enacted   by   the   Seriate   and   House 
o/  Representatives  of   the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE    I 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Act  Amendments  of  1967". 

Sec.  102.  Paragraph  (4i  of  section  4(c)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,400,000,000"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,900,000,000": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$400,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$450,000,000"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$200,000,000"  and  In- 
serting  In   lieu   thereof   "$300,000,000";    and 

(4)  bv  striking  out  "$100,000,000"  and  In- 
serting 'm  lieu  thereof  "$200,000,000". 

Sec.  103.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  7(a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "except  that  a  loan 
made  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  fa- 
cilities may  have  a  mpturlty  of  ten  years" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "except  that 
such  portion  of  a  loan  made  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  facilities  may  have  a  ma- 
turity of  fifteen  years". 

Sec  104.  The  subsection  added  to  section 
7  of  the  Small  Business  Act  by  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-769).  and 
designated  thereby  as  subsection  (e),  Is 
redesignated  as  subsection   (f). 

Sec  105.  Subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  8(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  m  the  case  of  any  Individual  or 
group  of  persons  cooperating  with  It  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(A),  (1)  to  allow  such  an  individual  or  group 
such  use  of  the  .Administration's  office  facili- 
ties  and   related   materials   and   services   as 


the  Administration  deems  appropriate;  and 
(ii)  to  pay  the  transportation  expenses  and 
a  per  diem  allowance  in  accordance  with 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  such  an  Individual  or  group  of  persons 
for  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  Incvirred 
at  the  request  of  the  Administration  in  pro- 
viding gratuitous  services  to  small  business- 
men in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph I  A)  or  in  connection  with  at- 
tendance at  meetings  sponsored  by  the 
Administration:".  ^ 

Sec.  106.  Paragraph  (13)  of  section  8(b) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(13)  to  establish  such  advisory  boards 
and  committees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958;  to 
call  meetings  of  such  boards  and  commit- 
tees from  time  to  time:  to  reimburse  the 
members  of  such  boards  and  committees  in 
accordance  with  section  5703  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  travel  and  other 
expenses;  Incurred  In  attending  the  meetings 
of  such  boards  and  committees;  and  to  rent 
temporarily,  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  elsewhere,  such  hotel  or  other  ac- 
commodations as  are  needed  to  facilitate 
the  conduct  of  such  meetings;   and". 

Sec.  107.  Section  8(b)  of  the  Small  Busl. 
ness  Act  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph   (13); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (14),  by  inserting  ";  and"  in 
lieu  thereof,  and  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(15)  to  disseminate,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  4154  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  data  and  Information,  in 
such  form  as  it  shall  deem  appropriate,  to 
public  agencies,  private  organizations,  and 
the  general  public." 

Sec.  108.  The  subsection  added  to  section 
402  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
by  section  405  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-794), 
and  designated  thereby  as  subsection  (b), 
is  redesignated  as  subsection  (c). 
TrrLE  n 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Investment  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967". 

Sec.  202.  (ai  Section  302(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  Each  company  which  receives  a 
license  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  Amendments  of 
1967  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this  subsection 
as  the  effective  date)  shall,  unless  prior  to 
such  date  the  cofrnpany  had  applied  for  the 
license  and  In  connection  with  such  applica- 
tion had  received  from  the  Administration 
a  'Notice  To  Proceed',  have  a  combined  paid- 
in  capital  and  paid-in  surplus  of  $1,000,000. 

"i2)  E.\ch  company  which  receives  a  li- 
cense or  a  'Notice  To  Proceed'  before  the 
effective  date  shall,  except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3).  comply  with  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing minimum  standards  of  paid-in  capital 
and  paid-in  surplus: 

"(A)  A  company  whose  combined  paid-in 
capital  and  paid-in  surplus  on  the  effective 
date  in  less  than  $300,000  shall  have  a  com- 
bined paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  surpluB 
of  at  least  $300,000  by  February  28.  1969; 
of  at  least  $500,000  by  February  28,  1971;  and 
of  at   least  $1,000,000  by  February  28.  1975: 

"(B)  A  company  whose  combined  paid-in 
capital  and  paid-in  surplus  on  the  effective 
date  is  at  least  $300,000.  taut  less  than  .$500.- 
000.  shall  have  a  combined  paid-in  capital 
and  p.ild-ln  surplus  of  at  least  $500,000  by 
February  28,  1971;  and  of  at  least  $1,000,000 
by  February  28.  1975: 

"(C)  A  company  whose  combined  paid-in 
capital  and  paid-in  surplus  on  the  effective 
date  Is  at  Isart  $500,000.  but  less  than  $1,- 
(X)0,000,  shall  have  a  combined  paid-in  capital 
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and  paid-in  surplus  of  at  least  $1,000,000  by 
February  28,  1971. 

"(3)  The  Administration  may  by  regula- 
tion (A)  exempt  any  group  or  category  of 
comtwnies  from  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (2),  and  (B)  extend  any  of  the  time 
limits  established  in  paragraph  \2)  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  companies  affected  by  the 
limit  or  any  group  or  category  of  such  com- 
panies. The  Administration  shall  exercise  its 
powers  under  this  paragraph  whenever  it 
determines  that  such  exemption  or  extension 
of  time  (A)  Is  necessary  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  with  reference 
to  anv  geographic  area  or  locality  of  the 
United  States,  or  (B)  Is  appropriate  for  cer- 
tain types  of  companies  by  rea-^on  of  their 
adequate  profitability,  financial  soundness, 
and  assistance  provided  to  small  business 
concerns. 

"(4)  Any  company  which  fails  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  minimum  capital  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  applicable  to  it  shall 
be  deemed   In  violation  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  309(a)  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(5),  by  Inserting  a  semicolon  in  lieu  thereof. 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(6)  for  failure  or  refusal  to  comply  with 
any  of  the  minimum  capital  standards  es- 
tablished by  section  302(a)". 

Sec.  203.  Section  302(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "2  per  cent"  and  Inserting 
lii  lieu  thereof  "5  percent". 

Sec  204.  Section  303(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

(b)     To    encourage    the    formation    and 
growth   of  small^  investment  companies  the 
Administration   is   authorized    (but  only   to 
the  extent  that  the  necessary  funds  are  not 
available  to  the  company  Involved  from  pri- 
vate sources  on  reasonable  terms)    to  pur- 
chase, either  directly  or  In  cooperation  with 
banks  or  other  lending  Institutions  through 
agreements  to  participate  on  an  immediate 
basis,  the  debentures  of  any  such  company. 
Debentures  purchased  by  the  Administration 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  subordinate 
to   any  other  debenture   bonds,    promissory 
notes,  or  other  debts  and  obligations  of  such 
companies.  Such  debentures  may  be  issued 
for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  fifteen  years  and 
shall  bear  Interst  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than 
(1)    a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  taking  into  consideration  the 
current  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with   remaining   periods    to    maturity   com- 
parable  to   the  average  maturities  on  such 
debentures,    adjusted    to    the    nearest    one- 
eighth  of  1  percent,  pltis  (2)  such  additional 
charge.  If  any.  toward  covering  other  costs 
of  the  program  as  the  .Administration  may 
determine    to    be    consistent   with    its    pur- 
poses.     The   debentures  shall   also  contain 
such  other  terms  as  the  Administration  may 
fix,   and   shall   be   subject   to   the   following 
restrictions  and  limitations: 

"(1)  The  total  amount  of  debentures  pur- 
chased and  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
from  a  company  which  does  not  qualify 
tmder  the  terms  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  shall  not  exceed  200  percent  of 
the  combined  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in 
surplus  of  such  company.  In  no  event  shall 
the  debentures  of  any  such  company  pur- 
chased and  outstanding  under  this  paragraph 
exceed  $7,500,000. 

"(2)  The  total  amount  of  debentures 
which  may  be  purchased  and  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  from  a  company  which  (A) 
hais  a  combined  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in 
surplus  of  $2,500,000  or  more  and  (B)  has 
an  Investment  of  65  percent  or  more  of  its 
total  funds  available  for  investment  In  small 
business  concerns  Invested  in  equity  capital 
as  defined  in  section  304(a)  (2)  of  this  Act, 
shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000  plus  300  percent 
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of  that  portion  of  the  company's  paid-in 
capital  and  paid-in  surplus  which  exceeds 
$2,500,000.  In  no  event  shall  the  debentures 
of  any  such  company  purchased  and  out- 
standing under  this  paragraph  exceed  $10,- 
000,000.  Such  additional  purchases  which 
the  Administration  makes  under  this  para- 
graph shall  contain  conditions  to  Insure  ap- 
propriate maintenance  by  the  company  re- 
ceiving such  assistance  of  the  described  ratio 
during  the  period  In  which  debentures  under 
this  paragraph  are  outstanding. 

■'(3 1  Outstanding  amounts  of  financial 
assistance  provided  to  a  company  by  the 
Administration  prior  to  the  elective  date  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
maximum  amount  of  debentures  which  the 
Administration  would  otherwise  be  author- 
ized to  purchase   under  this   subsection," 

Sec.  205,  Section  304  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  the  paragraph  designa- 
tion  "(1)"   after   "(a)"    In   subsection    (a); 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph (2)  in  subsection  (a): 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  section  303(b)(2)  of 
this  Act  the  term  'equity  capital'  shall  In- 
clude such  common  stock,  preferred  stock,  or 
other  financing  with  subordination  or  non- 
amortization  characteristics,  as  the  Admin- 
istration shall  determine  to  be  substantially 
similar  to  equity  financing," 

(3)  by  repealing  subsection  (c);  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section  (Cl  . 

Sec.  206.  Section  306  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec,  306.  Vi'ithout  the  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministration the  aggregate  amount  of  obliga- 
tions and  securities  acquired  and  for  wlilch 
commitments  may  be  issued  by  any  small 
business  investment  company  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  for  any  single  enterprise 
shall  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  combined 
p.ald  in  capital  and  paid  in  surplus  of  such 
companv:  Profided.  however.  That  with  re- 
spect to  obligations  or  securities  acquired 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  Amendments  of  1967. 
and  with  respect  to  legally  binding  commit- 
ments issued  prior  to  such  date,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  as  in  effect  Immediately 
prior  to  such  effective  date  shall  continue  to 

apply," 

Sec,  207.  Section  310(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Unless  waived  by 
the  Administration  for  good  cause,  e.ich  such 
company  shall  be  examined  at  least  once  each 
vear  " 

Sec.  208.  I  a  I  The  section  heading  of  section 
302  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "CAPrTAL 

REQtrlREMENTS": 

(b)  The  description  of  section  302  In  the 
table  of  contents  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Capital  Requirements". 

Sec,  209,  Tlie  effective  d.''.te  of  this  title  shall 
be  ninety  days  alter  enactment. 


Mr.  PATMAN  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

In  page  3.  line  4,  Immediately  after  "to" 
Insert  "any". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  3,  line  5.  strike  "an". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  3.  line  5.  strike  "or  group  of 
persons". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  7,  after  "Administration" 
Insert  "In  connection  with  travel  to  a  point 
more  than  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  home 
of  that  individual". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  19,  strike  "to  reimburse" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  semicolon  in 
line  23. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  strike  line  3  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  14  on  page  4. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to.  _^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 

the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  .as  follows: 
On  page  4.  line  15.  redesignate  section  108 

as  section  107. 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 

the  next  committee  amendment. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
strike     all     of     Utle     II     (page     4,     Une 

20,  through  page  11,  line  4)  and  Insert: 

"TTTLE   n 

"Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Investment  Act  Amend- 
ment.s  of  1957". 

"Sec  202.  Section  301(c)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

'"(c)  The  articles  of  Incorporation  and 
amendments  thereto  ehall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Administration  for  consideration  and  ap- 
proval or  disapproval.  In  determining 
whether  to  approve  such  a  company's  articles 
of  incorporation  and  permit  It  to  operate 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Admin- 
istration shall  give  due  regard,  amons  other 
things,  to  the  need  and  availability  for  the 
financing  of  small  business  concerns  In  the 
geographic  area  in  which  the  proposed  com- 
pany Is  to  commence  business,  the  general 
business  reputation  and  character  of  the  pro- 
posed owners  and  management  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  probability  of  successful  oper- 
ations of  such  company  Including  adequate 
profitability  and  financial  soundness.  After 
consideration  of  all  relevant  factors.  If  it  ap- 
proves the  company's  articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion, the  Administration  may  In  lt«  discre- 
tion approve  the  company  to  operate  under 
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the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  Issue  the  com- 
pany a  license  for  such  operation.' 

■'Sec.  203.  Section  302ib>  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
Btrllclng  'except  that  In  no  event  shall  any 
such  bank  hold  shares  In  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  In  an  -amount  aggre- 
gating more  than  2  percent  of  Its  capital  and 
surplus.'  and  Inserting  'except  that  In  no 
event  may  any  such  bank  acquire  shares  In 
any  small  business  investment  company  If, 
upon  the  making  of  that  acquisition. 

"'(1)  the  aggregate  amount  of  shares  In 
small  business  Investment  companies  then 
held  by  the  bank  would  exceed 

"  '(A)  5  percent  of  Us  capital  and  surplus, 
or 

"  '(B)   $1,000,000 
whichever  Is  less,  or 

"'(2)  the  bank  would  hold  50  percent  or 
more  of  any  class  of  equity  securities  Issued 
by  that  Investment  company  and  having 
actual  or  potential  voting  rights.' 

"Sec.  204.  Section  103  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended— 

"(1)  by  striking  'and'  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 7 ) : 

"(2)  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  to  read  ';  and';  and 

"(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end: 

"'i8>  the  term  "venture  capital"  means 
capital  supplied  by  the  purchase  of  conxmon 
or  preferred  stock  or  subordinated  deben- 
tures as  to  which  there  Is  no  amortization 
or  sinking  fund  requirement  for  at  least  five 
years  after  issuance.' 

"Sec.  205.  Section  310(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'Each  such  com- 
pany shall  be  examined  at  least  once  each 
year." 

"Sec.  206.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
401(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'that  are 
(1)  eligible  for  loans  under  section  7(b)(3) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act,  or  (2)  eligible  for 
loans  under  atle  IV  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964'. 

"Sec.  207.  The  effective  date  of  this  title 
shall  be  ninety  days  after  enactment." 

AMENDMENT     TO     COMMrTTEE     AMENDMENT 
OFTERED     BV     MR.     STEPHENS 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
ofTered  by  Mr.  Stephens;  On  page  11,  Im- 
mediately after  line  7.  Insert; 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  after  section  306  the 
following  new  section: 

"    RIAL    ESTATE    DEVELOPMENT 

"  'Sec.  306A.  (at  In  the  case  of  any  small 
business  Investment  company  licensed  prior 
to  October  1.  1966,"  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  which  has  received  the  approval  of 
the  Administration  prior  to  that  date  cf  Its 
articles  of  Incorporation  or  Investment 
policy,  and  which  by  the  terms  and  provi- 
sions of  the  approved  articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion or  Investment  policy  Is  empowered  to 
Invest  In  (whether  through  leans  or  equity 
securities)  real  estate  development  oriented 
enterprises  and  activities,  the  Administra- 
tion shall  not  Impose  any  limitation,  for- 
mally or  lnfor<j\ally.  by  regulation,  order, 
advice  or  otherwise.  In  respect  of  the  com- 
pany's Investments  In  real  estate  oriented 
enterprises  and  activities  which  is  more  re- 
strictive than,  or  otherwise  at  variance  with. 
the  company's  articles  of  Incorporation  or 
approved  Investment  policy. 

'•'(h)  No  application  to  the  Administra- 
tion from  any  licensee  referred  to  In  sub- 
section  (a)   of  this  section  for  participation 


In  any  of  the  programs,  benefits,  activities 
or  services  available  to  licensees  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  denied,  or 
pirtlclpatlon  In  any  program  limited  or  with- 
held by  the  Administration  for  the  sole  rea- 
son that  the  Investments  of  the  applicant  in 
real  estate  development  oriented  enterprises 
and  activities  exceed  a  percentage  of  the  ap- 
plicant's total  Investment  portfolio,  unless 
such  investments  exceed  the  percentage  al- 
lowable under  the  applicant's  articles  of  in- 
corporation or  approved  Investment  policy.' 

"(b)   The  table  of  contents  at  the  begin- 
ning: of  that  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"  'Sec.  306A.  Real  estate  development.' 
Immediately  after 
"  'Sec.  306.  Aggregate  limitations.'  " 

.And  redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  of 
title  II  accordingly. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  quite 
a  large  number  of  small  business  invest- 
ment corporations,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  have 
concentrated  investments  in  real  estate 
small  business  concerns.  These  have  pro- 
vided a  great  deal  of  equity  money  to 
land  developers,  apartment  and  shop- 
ping center  developers,  operative  build- 
ers, and  similar  typ#  concerns  in  the 
real  estate  field.  Last  year  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Small  Business  Administration 
issued  a  memorandum  to  the  effect  that 
any  small  business  investment  corpora- 
tion previously  approved  by  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  for  concentration 
of  its  investments  in  real  estate  small 
business  concerns  could  not  receive  any 
additional  funds  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  unless  the  small 
business  investment  corporation  agreed 
to  reduce  its  investments  in  real  estate 
small  business  concerns  to  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  small  business  invest- 
ment corporation  s  portfolio. 

Specifically,  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  provide  that  a  small  business 
investment  corporation  which  had  pre- 
viously received  the  approval  of  Small 
Business  Administration  to  concentrate 
Its  Investments  in  real  estate  small  busi- 
ness concerns  would  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue such  concentration  and  be  eligible 
for  the  full  benefits  of  the  program  in 
the  same  manner  as  any  other  small 
business  investment  corporation. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  licensed  a  large  number 
of  small  business  investment  corpora- 
tions that  have  substantial  real  estate 
portfolios.  The  regulation  to  cut  them 
hack  to  one-third  has  affected  about 
100 — or  one  out  of  every  six — and  will 
virtually  put  these  out  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  program.  My 
amendment  will  stop  this.  There  is  no 
valid  reason  to  put  these  types  of  small 
business  investment  corporations  out  of 
business. 

Regulations  now  exist  to  prohibit  un- 
bridled land  speculation  by  small  busi- 
ness investment  corporations.  Proper  po- 
licing by  Small  Business  Administration 
to  enforce  this  regulation  is  all  that  is 
necessary — not  an  order  that  will  put  out 
of  business  both  the  good  and  the  bad — 
if  any — with  no  distinction. 

If  these  types  of  small  business  invest- 
ment corporations  are  put  out  of  busi- 
ness, so  will  the  people  be  out  of  business 
who  have  been  their  clients,  such  as 
small  homebuilders.  suppliers  of  home- 
builders,  and  employees  of  homebuilders 


such  as  carpenters,  plasterers,  and  brick- 
masons.  We  cannot  let  that  happen. 

The  amendment  has  been  presented 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  believe  it 
is  acceptable  to  the  committee,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  minority  has  passed  upon  it, 
and  it  is  acceptable  to  them. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Is  it  acceptable  to  the 
Members  on  our  side? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  believe  it  is  accept- 
able to  all  Members  on  our  side. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Why  did  the  Adminis- 
trator impose  this  new  regulation? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  The  opinion  I  have 
is  that  the  original  regulation  said  there 
would  be  no  land  speculation.  The  small 
business  investment  corporations  which 
were  organized  were  not  supposed  to  be 
engaged  in  land  speculation. 

Rathsr  than  policing  this  properly,  as 
should  have  been  done,  the  procedure 
has  been  just  to  treat  everybody  exactly 
alike,  the  good  and  the  bad,  without 
making  any  differentiation. 

If  the  Small  Business  Administration 
would  take  the  time  to  look  at  the  good 
ones — and,  if  there  are  any,  the  bad 
ones — it  should  be  done  on  that  basis, 
rather  than  by  arbitrary  regulation. 

Mr.  BROCK.  What  the  gentleman  is 
saying — and  I  believe  I  would  concur — 
is  that  under  existing  law  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  the  au- 
thority to  stop  involvement  in  specu- 
lative or  dangerous  practices  in  real  es- 
tate transactions,  but  has  not  exercised 
the  jurisdiction  in  this  regard  except  by 
blanket  indictment  of  a  practice  for  all 
concerned. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  My  amendment 
would  stop  that.  They  would  have  to  do 
it  properly. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  effect  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  and  I  want  to  have 
it  clearly  understood,  is  not  to  broaden 
the  authority  of  the  SBIC's  to  engage 
in  any  speculative  activity  which  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  engage  In 
before. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  You  are  absolutely 
right. 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  does  not  In  any  way 
reduce  the  authority  of  the'  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  pursue  these  mal- 
transactions  if  so  they  be.  That  is  true, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROCK.  So,  in  effect,  we  are  say- 
ing we  have  existing  authority  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  should  be 
required  to  enforce  the  statute  as  it  was 
originally  drawn. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  chairman. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Much  of  this  confusion 
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I  am  sure  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  everj' 
year  we  have  had  a  new  Administrator. 
i  think  we  are  nearer  on  a  permanent 
basis  now  the  time  when  we  would  have 
good  people  to  administer  this  law  than 
we  have  been  at  any  time  in  the  past.  I 
believe  we  will  have  less  confusion  under 
this  administration  than  we  have  had 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  yield  now  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  California    [Mi'.   HannaI. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  his 
amendment  and  strongly  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock], 
because  I  know  last  year  we  passed  the 
legislation  which  gave  them  the  powers 
that  would  allow  them  to  go  ahead  and 
regulate  this  industry.  At  the  same  time 
they  want  us  to  pass  a  law  now  that  will 
completely  prohibit  it.  I  certainly  agree 
with  both  gentlemen  that  we  are  pro- 
ceeding in  the  right  way  with  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Stephens]. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    TO   THE    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 
OFFERED    BY    MR.    BROWN    OF    MICHIGAN 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  two  amendments  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan; 
On  page  12,  immediately  after  line  2,  Insert; 

"Sec.  203.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
302(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  changing  '$700,- 
000'  to  read  '$4,000,000'." 

And  redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  of 
title  II  accordingly. 

And  on  page  12,  Immediately  after  line  19, 
Insert : 

"Sec.  204.  Section  303(b)(1)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  changing  '$4,000,000'  to  read  'Sa.OOO.OOO'." 

And  redesignate  the  succeeding  sections 
of  title  II  accordingly. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  1967  small  business  investment 
corporation  legislative  bill— H.R.  10409— 
as  recommended  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  considered  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
contains  certain  provisions  which  would 
have  granted  increased  incentive  provi- 
sions to  the  industry's  medium  and  larger 
sized  companies  without  detracting  In 
any  way  from  the  small  SBIC.  Although 


our  committee  took  no  positive  action  at 
the  time  of  its  hearings  to  consider  or 
adopt  the  recommended  incentive  legis- 
lation, it  was  nevertheless  my  under- 
standing, and  that  of  my  fellow  members, 
that  such  incentive  legislation  was  vitally 
important  to  the  SBIC  industry  and 
would  be  given  consideration  imder  a 
separate  bill. 

Let  me  point  out  and  emphasize  that 
the  committees  failure  to  take  action  on 
the  incentive  provisions  of  the  bill  was 
by  no  means  meant  to  indicate  that  the 
committee  did  not  agree  with  such  in- 
centive legislation  or  consider  it  less  than 
vital  to  the  program.  Rather,  the  com- 
mittee's action  in  reporting  out  H.R. 
10409  as  it  did  was  to  first  deal  with  those 
matters  on  which  there  was  general 
agreement  by  the  committee  members. 
Since  the  reporting  out  of  H.R.  10409 
and  talking  with  various  members  of  the 
SBIC  industry,  we  have  become  more 
convinced  then  ever  that  incentive  leg- 
islation is  needed  and  needed  now  for 
the  medium  and  larger  companies  If  the 
SBIC  industry  is  to  survive. 

It  is,  I  believe,  important  to  note  that 
the  additional  incentives  requested  would 
not  in  any  way  take  away  or  reduce  the 
incentives  already  provided  for  smaller 
SBIC's.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ratio  of 
the  additional  incentives  sought  by  the 
SBA  and  Industry  for  the  medium  and 
larger  SBIC's  would  not  be  as  large  as 
those  presently  provided  to  the  smaller 
SBIC's. 

Since  the  committee's  failure  to  adopt 
or  act  upon  incentive  legislation,  two  of 
the  largest  public  companies  in  the  SBIC 
industry-  have  served  notice  of  their  in- 
tent to  leave  the  program.  The  departure 
of  these  two  companies  will  take  858  mil- 
lion, or  approximately  one-sixth,  of  all 
the  total  private  funds  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Obviously,  there  were  probably  many 
reasons  which  entered  into  the  decisions 
by  these  two  large  companies  to  leave  the 
program;  however,  the  fact  remains  that 
their  decisions  were  not  announced  imtil 
shortly  after  the  committee  reported  out 
the  SBIC  bill  without  any  provision  for 
incentive  legislation. 

Of  major  interest  to  our  committee  in 
considering  whether  to  provide  incentives 
for  medium  and  larger  SBICs.  was  the 
Adniinistration's  report  that  it  had  es- 
tablished a  reserve  for  losses  on  Govern- 
ment loans  of  $50  million.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  at  this  time,  by  the  Admin- 
istration or  anyone  else,  if  all  of  this  re- 
serve will  ever  be  needed.  To  date  I  un- 
derstand that  only  $10,000  has  actually 
been  charged  off  by  the  SBA  against  this 
reserve.  Although  the  size  of  this  reserve 
is  certainly  significant,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  this  industry,  as 
created  by  Congress  and'hy  its  very  na- 
ture, Is  "venture"  or  "risk"  oriented  and 
consequently  will  have  some  losses.  I 
think  it  also  important  to  point  out  that 
almost  90  percent  of  this  loss  reserve  has 
been  set  up  on  Government  loans  to  the 
smaller  SBICs  and  not  the  medium  and 
larger  companies  for  which  incentive 
legislation  is  now  being  requested.  No 
doubt  much  of  the  reason  for  SBA's  loss 
reserve  stems  directly  from  the  admitted 
laxity  under  which  SBIC  licenses  were 


issued  during  the  first  few  years  of  tiie 
industry's  existence. 

Our  committee,  in  considering  H.R. 
10409,  recognized  the  need  for  tighten- 
ing licensing  standards  and  accordingly 
added  appropriate  language  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  I  am  informed  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  SBIC  industiT  strongly 
favor  the  committee's  action  in  provid- 
ing tighter  licensing  requirements.  In 
offering  this  amendment  in  committee. 
I  recognized  that  most  of  SBAs  prob- 
lems with  the  SBIC's  arise  out  of  inade- 
quate examination  of  proposed  businesses 
and  their  chance  of  success. 

It  is  obvious  from  my  conversation  with 
members  of  the  industry  that  they  feel 
both  smaller  and  larger  SBIC's  are 
equally  important  to  the  program.  The 
smaller  SBIC  is  important  in  that  it 
covers  many  areas  which  would  not  be 
economically  feasible  for  the  larger.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  larger  SBIC 
which  captures  the  financial  writer's  in- 
terest. And  through  publicity  for  the 
larger  SBICs.  small  businessmen  and  the 
financial  community  as  a  whole  become 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  source  of 
capital.  The  publicity  for  the  large  SBIC 
rubs  off  on  the  small  businessman  looking 
for  a  "source"  of  capital  close  to  home. 
In  summary,  many,  if  not  all,  on  the 
committee  believe  that  adequata  incen- 
tive provisions,  along  the  lines  requested 
by  the  SBA  and  the  SBIC  industrj-.  are 
required  for  all  small,  medium,  and  large 
size  SBICs  if  the  industry  is  to  continue 
to  meet  the  demands  of  small  busine.ss. 
Further,  we  beheve  that  such  incentives 
should  be  provided  as  quickly  as  possible 
t>efore  other  large  companies  leave  the 
program,  taking  with  them  a  further  sub- 
stantial portion  of  all  private  capital 
presently  invested  in  the  program. 

To  this  end  I  am  offering  two  amend- 
ments. Both  would  reinstate  the  lan- 
guage of  the  existing  law  but  would  raise 
the  maximums  of  Government  participa- 
tion. 

A  resume  of  where  we  stand  today  with 
respect  to  this  legislation  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  Members,  I  believe. 

The  present  law  provides,  in  section 
302,  for  the  purchase  by  SBA  of  deben- 
tures of  our  SBIC — subordinated  to  all 
other  obligations  except  return  of  the 
private  capital — of  not  to  exceed  $700,000. 
This  is  on  a  one  dollar-for-one  dollar 
private  capital  matcliing  basis. 

In  turn,  the  existing  law  in  section 
303  provides  for  loans  to  be  made  to  an 
SBIC  by  SBA  in  an  amount  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  paid-in  capital  and  surplus 
of  the  SBIC  but  not  to  exceed  $4  miUion. 
Collateral  must  be  provided  to  secure  the 
repavTnent  of  loans  under  this  section. 

The  effect  of  these  provisions  taken 
together  is  that  an  SBIC  with  $7.3  mil- 
lion private  capital  base  can  get  as  much 
Government  participation  as  another 
SBIC  twice  its  size:  and  whereas  an  SBIC 
of  only  $700,000  or  less  receives,  in  effect, 
a  2-to-l  contribution  of  Government  par- 
ticipation, this  ratio  falls  off  as  the 
SBIC  becomes  larger  until,  at  say  a  $15 
million  capitalization,  this  ratio  of  Gov- 
ernment participation  to  private  capiUl 
is  only  1  to  3. 

Recognizing  this  inequity  in  the  law, 
the  SBA  recommended,  and  the  Senate 
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passed,  a  new  provision  which  would,  In 
effect,  combine  Government  funds  avail- 
able to  SBICs  under  sections  302  and 
303,  and  increase  the  maximum  avail- 
able to  $7.5  million  rather  than  the  S4.7 
million  maximum  of  the  present  law. 

A  further  $2.5  million  is  made  avail- 
able under  the  Senate  bill  to  the  SBICs 
who  qualify  by  having  at  least  65  percent 
of  their  funds  in  equity  type  financing. 

But  repayment  of  all  of  this  $10  mil- 
lion— that  is,  the  $7.5  and  the  $2.5  mil- 
lion— of  Government  funds  is  completely 
subordinate  to  all  other  obligation  and 
claims  of  the  SBIC  except  Its  capital  and 
surplus. 

Our  House  committee,  although  mi- 
pressed  with  the  necessity  of  increasing 
the  maximums  of  Government  funds 
available  to  SBICs  and  cognizant  of  the 
necessity  to  add  incentives  for  growth, 
did  not  feel  we  were  ready  to  accept  a 
complete  subordination  of  all  Govern- 
ment funds  as  Is  provided  for  in  the 
Senate  bill.  We  feel  Government  should 
still  have  at  least  a  major  part  of  its 
loans  collaterally  secured. 

Therefore,  the  amendments  I  am 
offering  do  raise  the  maximums  to  the 
same  total  recommended  by  SBA  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  but  retain  the  re- 
quirement of  collateral  for  loans  under 
section  303.  The  result,  section  302  is 
retained  In  its  present  form,  but  the 
maximum  participation  by  SBA  is  raised 
from  $700,000  to  $4  million. 

Section  303  is  retained  with  its  require- 
ment for  the  furnishing  of  security  but 
the  maximum  borrowing  permitted  un- 
der this  section  Is  Increased  from  $4 
million  to  $6  million. 

In  essence,  these  amendments  will  lim- 
it the  unsecured  participation  by  Gov- 
ernment in  an  SBIC  financing  to  $4  mil- 
lion and  make  available  an  additional 
S6  million  borrowing  maximum,  such 
borrowiniTs  to  be  secured  by  the  furnish- 
ing of  collateral;  whereas,  the  original 
bill  a.«;  proposed  by  SBA  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  would  make  the  total  of  $10 
mllUon  available  on  a  totally  unsecured 
ba..-is 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments, which  I  understand  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  accepts. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  scnt'eman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Let  me  add 
one  thin?  first,  if  I  may. 

I  would  further  add  that  thcoe  amend- 
ments ccitainly  provide  a  broader  basis 
from  •Aiiich  to  work  in  conference  than 
would  be  the  ui^e  if  they  wore  not 
adopted. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleni.'.n  h.i.s  said:  it  w.ll  provide  a 
broader  basis  for  the  conferei.s  to  work 
in.  We  have  discussed  the  gentleman's 
sunendments;  that  is,  the  Members  on 
the  majority  side,  and  the  Members  on 
the  minority  side,  along  with  the  staff, 
and  we  have  agreed  to  accept  the  gentle- 
man's amendments.  I  believe  Mr.  Wio- 
NALL  will  verify  what  I  am  saying,  that 
we  have  agreed  to  accept  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  We  have  accepted 
them. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentlemen. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  amendments  the 
conferees  have  an  expression  of  the 
House  that  they  want  to  expand  on  the 
medium  and  larger  loan  companies 
which  are  required  to  get  loans  from  the 
Federal  Goveriunent,  and  that  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  House  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ate, but  the  details  will  be  worked  out 
in  conference  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments  to 
the  committee  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  LMr. 
Brown]. 

The  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     TO     COMMITTEE     AMENDMENT 
OFFERED     BT     MR.     WIDNALL 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnall  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  13,  Imme- 
diately after  line  17,  Insert: 

"Sec.  207.  Section  308(g)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
( 1 )  by  Inserting  the  paragraph  designation 
'ID'  after  '(g)',  and  (2)  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"■(2)  In  its  annual  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1967,  and  In  each  suc- 
ceeding annual  report,  the  Administration 
shall  include  In  Its  annual  report,  made  pur- 
suant to  section  10(a)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act,  full  and  detailed  accounts  relative  to  the 
following  matters: 

"'(A)  The  Administration's  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  feasibility  and  or- 
ganization of  a  small  business  capital  banlE 
to  enrourage  private  financing  of  small  busi- 
ness Investment  companies  to  replace  gov- 
ernment financing  of  such  companies. 

"'(B)  the  Administration's  plans  to  en- 
sure the  provision  of  small  business  Invest- 
ment company  financing  to  all  areas  of  the 
country  and  to  all  eligible  small  business 
concerns  Including  steps  taken  to  accomplish 
same. 

"  '(C)  Steps  taken  by  the  Administration 
to  m.ixlmlze  recoupment  of  Government 
funds  incident  to  the  Inauguration  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  small  business  Invest- 
ment company  program  and  to  ensure  com- 
pliance with  statutory  and  regulatory  stand- 
ards relating  thereto. 

••  (D)  An  accounting  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  with  respect  to  Feder.il  expenditures 
to  business  by  Executive  agencies,  specifying 
the  proportion  of  said  expenditures  going  to 
business  concerns  falling  above  and  below 
small  business  size  standards  applicable  to 
small  business  Investment  comp.inles. 

"'(E)  An  accounting  by  the  Treasury 
Department  with  respect  to  tax  revenues  ac- 
cruing to  the  Government  from  business  con- 
cerns, Incorporated  and  unincorporated, 
specifying  the  sources  of  such  revenues  by 
concerns  falling  above  and  below  the  small 
business  size  standards  applicable  to  small 
business  Investment  companies. 

"'(F)  An  accounting  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment with  respect  to  both  tax  losses  and 
increased  tax  revenues  related  to  small  busi- 
ness Investment  company  financing  of  both 
Individual  and  corporate  business  taxpayers. 

"'(O)    Recoimnendatlona  of  the  Treasury 


Department  with  respect  to  .'.ddltional  tax 
Incentives  to  improve  and  facilitate  the  op- 
erations of  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies and  to  encourage  the  use  of  their 
flnmclng  facilities  by  eligible  small  business 
concerns. 

"  '(H)  A  report  from  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  enumerating  actions  un- 
dertaken by  that  Agency  to  simplify  and 
minimize  the  regulatory  requiremenis  gov- 
erning small  business  investment  companies 
under  the  Federal  securities  laws  and  to 
eliminate  overlapping  regulation  and  Juris- 
diction us  between  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Conxmlssion,  the  Administration  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch. 

"'(I)  A  report  from  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  with  respect  to  actions 
taken  to  facilitate  and  stabilize  the  access  of 
small  business  concerns  to  the  securities 
markets. 

"  '(J)  Actions  undertaken  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  simplify  com- 
pliance by  small  business  investnient  com- 
panies with  the  requirements  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  and  to  facilitate 
the  election  to  be  taxed  as  regulated  invest- 
ment companies  pursuant  to  section  851  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954'." 

And  redesignate  the  succeeding  section 
accordingly. 

Mr.  'WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  will  make  sure  that  regular 
timely  reports  specifically  devoted  to 
PBIC's,  and  covering  all  the  agencies 
whose  activities  bear  on  them  will  be 
given  to  us  each  year.  We  further  want  to 
know  specifically  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
the  securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
are  giving  continued  and  serious  thought 
to  how  the  program  may  be  made  more 
simple,  more  profitable,  and  more  pro- 
ductive. We  want  to  know  that  they  are 
looking  at  the  SBIC  program  as  an  im- 
portant potential  tool  to  be  used  to  cush- 
ion the  Impact  of  Federal  money  policies 
on  small  business.  We  want  to  know  that 
they  view  SBICs  es  the  congressionally 
designated  centlSt approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  stable,  steady  small  business  ac- 
cess to  the  equity  money  market.  And 
we  specifically  want  to  be  able  to  view  the 
SBIC  Industry's  costs  and  benefits  in  the 
light  of  how  small  business  is  sharing  In 
Federal  program.?,  compared  with  what 
It  is  paying  for  them  in  taxes. 

We  know  that  SBICs— good  ones- 
provide  their  clients  with  more  than 
money.  They  provide  important  manage- 
ment counsel.  The  executive  branch  must 
also  provide  the  SBIC  with  more  than 
money  incentives.  It  must  provide  intel- 
ligent' thoughtful  forward  planning.  It 
must  anticipate  the  problems  which  the 
SBIC  Industry  will  face  before  they  arise. 
It  must  provide  continuity  of  regulation 
so  that  responsible  SBIC  managements 
will  not  be  buried  in  a  maze  of  conflict- 
ing, overlapping  laws  and  regulations.  It 
must  provide  a  continually  improving 
structure  for  the  industry,  leading  to  the 
maximum  use  of  private  capital  both 
directly  in  the  SBICs  capital  structures, 
and  in  their  capacity  to  borrow  pri- 
vately. 

The  reports  which  my  amendment  will 
require  will  provide  us  with  a  clear  meas- 
ure of  the  degree  to  which  the  program 
is  being  administered  responsibly  and 
well.  They  need  duplicate  nothing  else; 
to  the  extent  that  Information  is  given 
in  them,  it  can  be  omitted  from  other 
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reports.  Based  on  our  experience  until 
now,  they  will  duplicate  nothing  else. 
Most  of  the  information  disclosed  about 
the  program  in  our  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation had  never  been  given  to  us  be- 
fore. We  have  made  much  clearer  what 
we  want,  and  the  fact  that  we  really  want 
it  on  a  current  and  coordinated  basis. 
This  amendment  should  make  sure  that 
in  the  future  we  will  get  it  regularly,  ciir- 
rently,  and  comprehensively. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  legislation  which 
will  finally  be  produced  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  conferees  will  truly  open 
a  new  and  better  period  for  all  SBIC  s. 
We  know  that  the  incentives  provided  In 
this  program  at  present  are  not  adequate 
to  do  the  job.  For  my  part,  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  minority  conferees  are  de- 
termined to  bring  legislation  back  to  the 
House  which  will  make  them  adequate. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  Members  on  the  major- 
ity side  are  familiar  with  the  amend- 
ment and  favor  it.  We  have  examined  It, 
along  witii  the  minority  Members  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  staff  on 
each  side,  and  we  are  convinced  that  It 
is  a  good  amendment  and  we  would  like 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall ]. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment.  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  last  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  13.  line  20,  add  the  following  new 
title : 

"TITLE   m 

"Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Small  Business  Protection  Act  of  1967'. 

"Sec.  302.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  conduct  a  spe- 
cial studv  of  the  Impact  on  small  bu.slness 
concerns '  of  robbery,  burglary,  shoplifting, 
vandalism,  and  other  criminal  activities,  with 
a  view  to  determining  ways  In  which  such 
concerns  may  best  protect  themselves  against 
such  activities. 

"Sec.  303.  For  purposes  of  the  study  au- 
thorized by  section  302  of  this  title,  there 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  AdmlrUstrator 
upon  request  the  advice  and.  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis,  the  assistance  of  any  department, 
bureau,  or  agency  of  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding especially  those  having  responsibil- 
ities with  respect  to  law  enforcement  or  crim- 
inal Investigation. 

"Sec.  304.  The  Administrator  shall  report 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
title.  Including  such  recommendations  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  for  administrative  and 
legislative  action,  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  305.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title  the  sum  of  $300  000." 

Mr.  PATMAN  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  the  amendment  may  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, and  open  for  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
amendment  to   committee   amendment  or- 

FERED     BT     MR.     HALL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hall  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  14.  strike 
out  all  of  section  303  and  section  305  and 
renumber  section  304  to  read  "Sec.  303". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Ls  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  246] 

Evlns,  Tenn. 
Felghan 
Gteen,  Oreg. 
Hagan 

Hai.si?n,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hays 
H6bert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Her  long 
McCarthy 
McMillan 
Mav 

Miller,  Calif. 
Morton 
Multer 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nix 

O'Hara,  Mich. 
Edwards,  Calif.  OKonskl 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  10409,  and  finding  Itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  375  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  time 
the  quorum  call  Intervened,  the  amend- 
ment had  been  read.  The  amendment 
simply  strikes  section  303  and  section 
305,  and  renumbers  section  304  on  page 
14.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  leaves 
In  the  title— title  HI— section  301  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion Act  and  also  section  302.  This  has 
been  a  controversial  title  as  written. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  a  bill 
that  has  been  considered  in  an  easy  fash- 
Ion.  Other  amendments  have  been  ac- 
cepted and  I  would  hope  that  this 
amendment  might  be  accepted  also.  Be- 
cause this  is  an  act  that  we  have  all 
found  to  be  of  advantage  to  us  In  the 
administration  of  the  districts  which  we 
are  privileged  to  represent,  I,  for  one.  am 
for  these  amendments  to  the  act  and  I 
think  generally  they  are  good. 

I  Intend  to  vote  for  the  bill  whether 


this  amendment  is  accepted  or  not.  I 
think  it  has  helped  an  awful  lot.  I  am 
particularly  proud  of  what  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency said  in  introducing  these  amend- 
ments to  the  ^all  Business  Adminis- 
tration Act  tocfay  about  the  value  of  the 
senior  service  corps.  I  have  had  some 
experience  with  many  of  these  3,000 
senior  executives  who  are  advising  peo- 
ple who  participate  in  small  business 
loans  on  these  matters  and  certainly 
this  is  a  bill  that  has  enabled  the  bank- 
ing people  and  small  business  to  secure 
loans  that  could  not  ordinarily  be  made, 
and  to  maintain  going  concerns  or  to 
start  new  ones. 

This  amendment  would  leave  the  en- 
abling act  of  title  III  It  would  simply 
remove  the  S300.000  wliich  we  have  all 
admitted  and  which,  indeed,  the  Ad- 
ministrator admits  is  unnecessary. 

In  his  letter  dated  August  1,  1967,  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  he 
says : 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  pursuant  to 
the  broad  powers  vested  in  it  by  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  promote  the  welfare  of  small 
business  that  the  SBA  is  already  authorized 
to  conduct  such  a  study. 

The  colloquy  on  the  fioor  today  has 
brought  out  that  the  study  is  already  in 
proere.ss. 

There  are  already  sufficient  funds  with 
which  to  do  this. 

It  has  been  admitted  on  the  floor,  and 
I  Will  say  to  those  who  have  not  been 
privileged  to  hear  the  entire  debate,  that 
there  are  other  studies  and  indeed  they 
are  referred  to  on  page  1754  of  the  cur- 
rent Congressional  Quarterly  which 
states : 

Tlie  President's  special  advisory  commis- 
sion on  civil  disorders  on  August  15  ap- 
pointed a  7  member  panel — 

This  is  a  most  high  level  panel — 
of    distinguished    business    executives    and 
Interested   agents   to   prepare   recommenda- 
tions of  that  commission  for  action. 

In  the  other  body,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  held  hearings  In 
late  August — we  have  had  none — on 
legislation  ordering  the  Commerce  De- 
partment to  investigate  the  Insurance 
problems  in  big  cities.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
resolution  before  the  other  body  asking 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
further  study  all  matters  affecting  small 
business  as  well  as  business  In  general, 
and  looking  particularly  to  possible  so- 
lutions where  Federal  insurance  pro- 
grams or  direct  Federal  Insurance  to 
Inner-city  areas  or  homes  are  concerned. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
buslne.ss  cannot  exist  without  Insurance. 
The  other  body's  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  is  "holding  hearings  on  Sep- 
tember 14  and  15  on  a  bill  to  provide 
insurance  to  small  business  in  riot  areas. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  the  word 
"riot"  Is  not  mentioned  In  the  report  or 
In  title  III  of  the  bill,  as  it  now  exists. 
But  the  sum  total  of  objectives  adds  up 
to  the  same. 

I  repeat  that  this  would  still  enable 
us  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  give 
the  letter  of  marque  or  the  portfolio  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  carry  out  his  study. 
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But  In  this  day  when  the  President  is 
asking  the  Congress  and  asking  the  bu- 
reaus to  hold  back  on  the  spending  of 
money,  whether  it  has  been  authorized 
or  appropriated  or  not,  why  should  we 
authorize  additional  funds  for  a  study 
already  in  progress  and  already  funded? 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  just  wanted  to  pin- 
point one  thing.  All  your  amendment 
would  do  would  be  to  strike  out  the  pro- 
vision for  $300,000  which  would  be  au- 
thorized to  study  the  impact  of  riots 
upon  small  business.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  does  not  agree  with  me 
that  that  is  a  waste  of  funds,  that  we  al- 
ready know  the  answer,  and  that  many 
high-level  commissions  and  committees 
are  studying  the  matter  otherwise.  I  can- 
not see  any  necessity  whatever — I  re- 
peat what  I  said  earlier  today — for  the 
expenditure  of  this  $300,000  in  this  use- 
less maimer  when  we  are  facing  a  $30 
billion  deficit. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  contribution  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  I  appreciate  his  support.  I  wish  to 
say  that  we  are  doing  this  in  lieu  of  sub- 
mitting a  point  of  order,  because  we  want 
to  keep  title  II,  and  title  III,  for  that 
matter,  as  far  as  the  essence  of  the  bill  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  will  be  voted  down, 
because  it  would  deprive  small  business 
of  a  study  and  an  action  program,  des- 
perately needed  if  small  business  in  this 
country  is  going  to  survive. 

This  is  not  a  study  of  the  sociological 
causes  of  riots.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  It  is  a  hard-headed,  small-busi- 
ness-oriented study  of  how  small  busi- 
nessmen can  survi%-e  In  a  world  where  the 
large  business  can  protect  itself  against 
burglary,  robbery,  and  shoplifting  by  all 
kinds  of  elaborate  electronic  devices, 
burglary- alarm  systems,  closed-circuit 
television,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  options 
not  available  to  small  businessmen. 
When  a  small  businessman  is  burglar- 
ized, all  too  frequently  it  results  In  that 
small  businessman  never  opening  his 
doors  again. 

The  purpose  of  this  study,  which  is 
vigorously  endorsed  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  is  to  see  whether,  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  branches  of  the 
Government,  particularly  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  we  cannot  work  out 
devices  that  will  protect  small  business- 
men against  burglary  and  vandalism  and 
see  whether  we  cannot  do  for  small  busi- 
nessmen in  this  area  of  vandalism  and 
shopbreaking  what  we  are  doing  for 
them  in  the  area  of  flood  insurance, 
where  we  have  such  a  good  program 
going,  which  will  shortly  come  to  the 
floor  of  this  House. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  actually  forbids  the 


Small  Business  Administration  to  use 
the  assistance  of  other  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment, such  as  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, by  striking  section  303.  The  top  cost 
of  this  study  will  be  $300,000,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  cost  will  be  much  less, 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration 
will  ask  only  for  such  an  appropriation 
as  is  absolutely  necessary  pursuant  to 
this  $300,000  authorization.  The  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  practices,  subject  that 
request  to  a  very  careful  and  hard- 
headed  analysis. 

This  provision,  which  is  sought  to  be 
struck,  was  put  in  there  unanimously  by 
tiie  minority  and  the  majority  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  There  was  no  suggestion  of 
this  amendment,  no  appearance  before 
the  committee,  and  no  testimony  on  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr,  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  made  a 
statement  which  requires  an  explana- 
tion. I  am  sure  that  the  Government 
agencies  frequently  consult  with  one  an- 
other and  exciiange  mformation  without 
a  specific  authorization  from  the  Con- 
gress for  such  consultation.  I  do  not  see 
why  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  authorize 
them  to  talk  with  one  another  about  a 
problem  that  does  relate  to  both,  or  to 
more  than  one  agency. 

The  only  purpose  of  striking  section 
303.  as  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  is  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
SBA  to  get  reimbursement  from  any 
other  Federal  agency  assistance.  Can 
they  not  just  talk  with  one  another  and 
exchange  information  w-ithout  charging 
one  agency  for  that  service? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No:  because  the  legisla- 
tive histoiT  which  I  hope  we  do  not  make 
this  afternoon,  but  which  is  inherent  in 
the  Hall  amendment,  is  to  strike  from 
the  bill  section  303. 1  will  read  it.  because 
some  Members  may  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  it: 

Sec.  303.  For  purposes  of  the  study  au- 
thorized by  section  302  of  this  title,  there 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Administrator 
upon  request  the  advice  and,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  the  assistance  of  any  depart- 
ment, bureau,  or  agency  of  the  United  States. 
Including  especially  those  having  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  law  enforcement  or 
criminal  Investigation. 

That  section  was  put  In  there  for  a 
purpose,  and  if  we  strike  it  this  after- 
noon, we  will  effectively  hamstring  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  tell 
the  small  businessmen  of  America  that 
the  Congress  has  no  Interest  in  protect- 
ing them  against  the  vandalism  and  the 
shoplifting  and  the  abuse  which  they 
suffer. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  does  not  believe 
that  if  this  section  were  stricken,  the 
head  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion could  not  call  the  Attorney  General, 
or  the  head  of  the  FBI,  or  any  other  law- 
enforcing  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment and  get  the  kind  of  assistance  that 
is  suggested  here?  I  cannot  believe  that. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  presume 
that  the  head  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  under  the  impression 
that  action  by  Congress  is  not  asinine 
action,  and  that  when  we  strike  a  pro- 
vision which  says  he  can  request  the 
views  of  other  agencies,  we  mean  some- 
thing by  it.  Therefore,  for  this  and  for 
other  reasons  I  have  given,  I  hope  the 
whole  amendment  will  be  voted  down, 
and  that  this  study  may  proceed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  H.^LL] . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Hald  there 
were — ayes  88.  noes  55. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  'having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  10409)  to  amend  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Admimstration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  913, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called  Hall 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  was  an  amendment  to  a  com- 
mittee amendment;  therefore,  a  separate 
vote  is  not  in  order. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Resolution  913,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  is  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  1862. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION    OFFERED   BT    MR.    PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Patman:  Strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1863  and 
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Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  provisions  of  the 
bin  H.R.  10409,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

"TITLE    I 

"Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Small   Business  Act   Amendments   of    1967'. 

"Sec.  102.  Paragraph  i4»  of  section  4ic) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  ■$1,400,000,000'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    Sl.gOO.OOO.OOO'; 

"(2  I  by  striking  out  '$400,000,000'  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ■$450,000,000': 

■•(31  by  striking  out  ■$200,000,000'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■$300,000,000';  and 

"(41  by  strlkme  out  ■$100,000,000'  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ■$200,000,000'. 

■Sec,  103.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  7(a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'except  that  a  loan 
made  for  the  purpose  of  coiistructlng  facili- 
ties may  have  a  maturity  of  ten  years'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'except  that  such 
portion  of  a  loan  made  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  facilities  may  have  a  maturity 
of  hfteen  years', 

"Sec.  104.  The  subsection  added  to  section 
7  of  the  SniiU  Business  Act  by  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-769),  and 
designated  thereby  as  subsection  (ei,  is  re- 
designated as  subsection   (f). 

"Slc,  10,5.  Subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  8(bi  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(B)  in  the  case  of  any  individual  or 
group  of  persons  cooperating  with  it  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(Ai,  (1)  to  allow  such  an  individual  or  group 
such  use  of  the  Administration's  office  fa- 
cilities and  related  materials  and  services  as 
the  Administration  deems  appropriate;  and 
(ill  to  pay  the  transportation  expenses  and 
a  per  diem  allowance  in  accordance  with 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  any  such  individual  for  travel  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  incurred  at  the  request  of 
the  Administration  In  connection  with  travel 
to  a  point  more  th.^n  fifty  miles  distant  from 
the  home  of  that  individual  In  providing 
gratuitous  sernces  to  small  businessmen  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(A)  or  in  connection  with  attendance  at 
meetings  sponsored  by  the  Administration;', 

"Sec.  106,  Paragraph  (13)  of  section  8(b) 
of  the  Small  Buslness.Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(13 1  to  establish  such  advison,-  boards 
and  committees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958;  trO 
call  meetings  of  such  boards  and  committees 
from  time  to  time;  and  to  rent  temporarily, 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere, 
such  hotel  or  other  accommodations  as  are 
needed  to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  such 
meetings;  and'. 

■Sec.  107.  The  subsection  added  to  section 
402  of  the  Econonilc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
by  section  405  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-794), 
and  designated  thereby  as  subsection  (b). 
Is  redesignated  as  subsection  (C). 

"TITLE   n 

"Sec.  201.  Tliis  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Small  Business  Investment  Act  Amendments 
of  1967'. 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  after  section  306  the 
following  new  section: 

"  'Real    estate   development 

"  'Sec.  306A.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  small 
business  investment  company  licensed  prior 
to  October  1.  1966.  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  which  has  received  the  approval  of 
the  Administration  prior  to  that  date  of  Its 
articles  of  Incorporation  or  Investment  policy, 
and  which  by  the  terms  and  provisions  of 
the  approved  articles  of  Incorporation  or  In- 
vestment policy  Is  empowered  to  Invest  In 
(whether  through  loans  or  equity  securities) 
real  estate  development  orlent«d  enterprises 
and  activities,  the  Administration  shall  not 


impose  any  limitation,  formally  or  Infor- 
mally, by  regulation,  order,  advice  or  other- 
■wise,  In  respect  of  the  company's  Invest- 
ments in  real  estate  oriented  enterprises  and 
activities  which  is  more  restrictive  than,  or 
otherwise  at  variance  with,  the  company's 
articles  of  incorporation  or  approved  Invest- 
ment fwlicy. 

"  '(b)  No  application  to  the  Administra- 
tion from  any  licensee  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  participation 
in  any  of  the  programs,  benetits.  activities 
or  services  available  to  licensees  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  denied,  or 
participation  in  any  program  hmlted  or 
withheld  by  the  Administration  for  the  sole 
reason  that  the  Investments  of  the  applicant 
In  real  estate  development  oriented  enter- 
prises and  activities  exceed  a  percentage  of 
the  applicant's  total  Investment  portfolio, 
unless  such  investments  exceed  the  percent- 
age allowable  under  the  applicant's  articles 
of  incorporation  or  approved  Investment 
policy." 

"(b)   The  table  of  contents  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"  'Sec.  306A.  Real    estate    development.' 
Immediately  after       r- 
"  'Sec.  306.  Aggregate   limitations.' 

"Sec.  203.  Section  301(c)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"•(c)  The  articles  of  incorporation  and 
amendments  thereto  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Administration  for  consideration  and 
approval  or  disapproval.  In  determining 
whether  to  approve  such  a  company's  articles 
of  incorporation  and  permit  it  to  operate 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Admin- 
istration shall  give  due  regard,  among  other 
things,  to  the  need  and  availability  for  the 
financing  of  small  business  concerns  in  the 
geographic  area  In  which  the  proposed  com- 
pany is  to  commence  business,  the  general 
business  reputation  and  character  of  the 
prof)Osed  owners  and  management  of  the 
company,  and  the  probability  of  successful 
operations  of  such  company  including  ade- 
quate profitability  and  financial  soundness. 
After  consideration  of  all  relevant  factors, 
if  It  approves  the  company's  articles  of  In- 
corporation, the  Administration  may  In  its 
discretion  approve  the  company  to  operate 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  issue 
the  company  a  license  for  such  operation,' 

"Sec.  204.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
302(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Ajt 
of  1958  is  amended  by  changing  '$700,0(30' 
to  read  '$4,000,000'. 

"Sec.  205.  Section  302(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
bv  striking  'except  that  in  no  event  shall 
any  such  bank  hold  shares  in  small  business 
investment  companies  in  an  amount  ag- 
gregating more,  than  2  percent  of  its  capital 
and  surplus."  and  inserting  'except  that  In 
no  event  may  any  sucii  bank  acquire  shares 
In  any  small  business  investment  company 
if,  upon  the  making  of  that  acquisition, 

"'(1)  the  aggregate  amount  of  shares  In 
small  business  Investment  companies  then 
held   by    the    bank    would    exceed 

"  "(A)  5  percent  of  Its  capital  and  surplus, 
or 

"'(B)   81,000.000 
whichever  is  less,  or 

•"(2)  the  bank  would  hold  50  percent  or 
more  of  any  class  of  equity  securities  issued 
by  that  Investment  company  and  having 
actual  or  potential  voting  rights," 

"Sec.  206.  Section  303(bHl)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  changing  •84,000,000'  to  read  ■$6.000.000*. 

"Sec,  207.  Section  103  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  'and'  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6); 

"(2)  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (7)  to  read  ';  and';  and 

"(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end- 


"'(8)  t,he  term  "venture  capital"  means 
capital  supplied  by  the  purchase  of  common 
or  preferred  stock  or  subordinated  deben- 
tures as  to  which  there  is  no  amortization  or 
sinking  fund  requirement  for  at  least  five 
years  after  issuance.' 

"Sec.  208.  Section  310(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'Each  such  com- 
pany shall  be  examined  at  least  once  each 
year.' 

"Sec  209,  The  first  sentence  of  section 
401(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  Is  amended  by  striking  out  that  are 
(1)  eligible  for  loans  under  section  7(b)(3) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act,  or  (2)  eligible  for 
loans  under  title  IV  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,'. 

"Sec.  210.  Section  308(g)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
( 1 )  by  inserting  the  paragraph  designation 
■(1)'  after  'ig)',  and  (2)  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"'(2)  In  its  annual  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1967,  and  In  each  suc- 
ceeding annual  report,  the  Administration 
shall  Include  in  its  annual  report,  made  pur- 
suant to  section  10(a)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act,  full  and  detailed  accounts  relative  to 
the  following  matters: 

"  '(A)  The  Administration's  recommenda- 
tion with  respect  to  the  feasibility  and  orga- 
nization of  a  small  business  capital  banlc 
to  encourage  private  financing  of  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies  to  replace  gov- 
ernment financing  of  such  companies, 

"'(B)  The  Administration's  plans  to  In- 
sure the  provision  of  small  business  invest- 
ment company  financing  to  all  areas  of  the 
country  and  to  all  eligible  small  business  con- 
cerns including  steps  taken  to  accomplish 
same. 

"'(C)  Steps  taken  by  the  administration  to 
maximize  recoupment  of  Government  funds 
Incident  to  the  inauguration  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  small  "ouslness  investment 
company  program  and  to  ensure  compliance 
with  statutory  and  regulatory  standards  re- 
lating thereto. 

"  '(D)  An  accounting  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  with  respect  to  Federal  expenditures 
to  business  by  executive  agencies,  specifying 
the  proportion  of  said  expenditures  going  to 
business  concerns  falling  above  and  below 
small  business  size  standards  applicable  to 
small  business  Investment  companies. 

"•(E)  An  accounting  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment with  respect  to  tax  revenues  ac- 
cruing to  the  Government  from  business 
concerns,  incorporated  and  unincorporated, 
specifying  the  source  of  such  revenues  by 
concerns  falling  above  and  below  the  small 
business  size  standards  applicable  to  small 
business  Investment  companies. 

•"(F)  An  accounting  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment with  respect  to  ix>th  tax  losses  and 
increased  tax  revenues  related  to  small  busi- 
ness Investment  company  financing  of  both 
individual  and  corporate  business  taxpayers. 
"'(G)  Recommendations  of  the  Treasury 
Department  with  respect  to  additional  tax 
incentives  to  Improve  and  facilitate  the  op- 
erations of  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies and  to  encourage  the  use  of  their 
financing  facilities  by  eligible  small  business 
concerns. 

'■•(H)  A  report  from  the  Securitl^  and 
Exchange  Commission  enumerating  actions 
undertaken  by  that  agency  to  simplify  and 
minimize  the  regulatory  requirements  gov- 
erning small  business  investment  companies 
under  the  Federal  securities  laws  and  to 
eliminate  overlapping  regulation  and  Juris- 
diction as  between  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  administration  and 
other  agencies  of  the  executive  branch, 

"  •(!)  A  report  from  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  with  respect  to  actions 
taken  to  facilitate  and  stabilize  the  access  of 
small  business  concerns  to  the  securltlea 
markets. 
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'•■(J)  Actions  undertaken  by  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  to  slmpUIy 
compliance  by  small  business  Investment 
companies  with  the  requirements  of  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940  and  to  facili- 
tate the  election  to  be  taxed  as  regulated  In- 
vestment companies  pursuant  to  section  851 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954." 

"Sec.  211.  The  effective  date  of  this  title 
■hall  be  ninety  days  after  enactment. 

"TITLE   ni 

"Sec,  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Small  Business  Protection  Act  of  1967." 

"Sec.  302.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  conduct  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  Impact  on  small  business 
concerns  of  robbery,  burglary,  shoplifting, 
vandalism,  and  other  criminal  activities,  with 
a  view  to  determining  ways  In  which  such 
concerns  may  best  protect  themselves  against, 
such  activities. 

"Sic.  303.  The  Administrator  shall  report 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  the  re- 
Bixlts  of  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  title,  including  such  recommendations 
a*  he  may  deem  appropriate  for  administra- 
tive and  legislative  action,  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 


y^ 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  P.mmanJ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  *H.R.  10409)  was 
laid  on  the  table 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
NECESSARY  CORRECTIONS  IN 
PUNCTUATION.  SECTION  NUM- 
BERS, CROSS  REFERENCES  IN  THE 
AMENDMENT  TO  S.  1862 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  may 
make  any  necessary  corrections  in  punc- 
tuation, section  numbers,  and  cross  refer- 
ences in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  biU.  S.  1862. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ali  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  and  tables,  on 
H.R.  10409,  just>-passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


1967.  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  re- 
vealed that  Local  562  Pipefitters  Union, 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  had  failed  to  report  its 
multistate  disbursements  from  a  "polit- 
ical fund."  as  required  by  the  Federal 
corrupt  practices  law.  On  July  26.  I  ini- 
tiated an  inquiry  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral inquiring  whether  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  pursuing  tliis  legislative  vio- 
lation, to  what  degree,  and  if  not.  why 
not?  I  received  an  interim  reply  on  July 
31  and  an  evasive  reply  2  weeks  later. 

Only  after  I  suggested  that  the  appar- 
ent reluctance  to  prosecute,  or  even  in- 
vestigate, was  political  rather  than  legal, 
did  I  receive  a  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  advising  that  an  inves- 
tigation is  underway.  It  is  significant  that 
this  letter  was  delivered  to  the  House  Post 
Oflice  by  ".special  messenger"  on  the  same 
day  that  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Globe-Demo- 
crat called  attention  to  the  unusual  de- 
lay and  procrastination  in  responding  to 
my  querv'.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  announcement  of  the  investigation  is 
merely  a  device  to  forestall  any  further 
publicity  or  whether,  in  fact,  a  minimum 
effort  is  being  made  to  prosecute  a  union 
organization  which  has  contributed 
heavily  to  Democrat  candidates  to  public 
oflSce  across  the  land.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  I  include  copies 
of  my  correspondence  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  article  from  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  of  September 
11,  1967: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  26, 1967. 
Hon.  Ramsey  Clark. 

Attorney  General,   U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Wa.^hington,  B.C. 

My  Dear  General:  I  would  like  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  At- 
torney General  in  particular,  and  all  agen- 
cies (including  the  F.B.I.)  under  your  con- 
trol, re  St.  Louis  Steamfltter  Loc.il  562  and 
its  alleged  $80,000  In  gifts  for  pwUtlcal  cam- 
paigns in  1964  on  which  reports  have  never 
been  filed  in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  know  whether 
or  not  your  Investigations  confirm  the  fact 
that  810,000  went  to  the  campaign  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  New  York,  and  whether 
$52,000  was  donated  to  the  Presidential 
campaign  prior  to  the  election  In  that  year. 

Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  know  wheth- 
er or  not  any  reports  have  been  filed,  or 
any  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  prosecution  of  ex-convlct  Lawrence 
L.  Callanan,  or  other  "officers"  of  Steamfltter 
Local  562. 

In  short,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  am  anxi- 
ous to  know  if  the  Department  of  Justice  la 
pursuing  legislative  violations  in  this  In- 
stance, to  what  degree,  and  11  not,  why  not? 

Respectfully  submitted. 

DtTRWARD  G.  Hall. 
Member  of  Congress. 


LOCAL  562  OF  THE  PIPEFITTERS 
UNION.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO..  FAILS  TO 
REPORT  ITS  MULTISTATE  DIS- 
BURSEMENTS PROM  A  "POLITI- 
CAL   FUND" 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  21, 


Department  or  Justice, 
Washington,  August  9, 1967. 
Hon.  DuRWARD  G.  Hall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  Is  in  further  ref- 
erence to  your  letter  dated  July  26,  1967,  con- 
cerning the  St.  Louis  Steamfltter  Local  562. 
Certain  activities  of  this  union  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  grand  jury  Inquiry  which 
has  resulted  thus  far  In  the  perjury  indict- 
ment and  conviction  of  one  Hugh  James 
Gorham,  a  member  of  Local  562.  The  grand 
jury  is  scheduled  to  resume  Its  Inquiry  on 
September  12.  1967. 
Sincerely. 

Fred  M.  Vinson.  Jr., 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  11, 1967. 
Mr.  Fred  M.  Vinson,  Jr., 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vinson:  Thanks  for  your  letter 
of  August  9th  in  reply  to  my  inquiry  of  July 
26th  concerning  St.  Louis  Steamfltter  Local 
562. 

I  regret  your  reply  seems  somewhat  eva- 
sive, or  at  least  fails  to  respond  to  my  in- 
quiry. The  Conviction  of  Hugh  James  Gor- 
ham involved  an  Insurance  scandal  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  political  contribu- 
tions cited  in  my  letter  and  reported  by  the 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

I  believe  the  Grand  Jury,  to  which  you 
refer,  will  convene  In  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
There  is  nothing  In  your  letter  to  indicate 
that  the  St.  Louis  political  contributions, 
and  the  failure  to  report  them  as  required 
by  law  are  a  subject  matter  for  the  inquiry. 

I  would  appreciate  your  further  comments 
and  clarification. 
Sincerely, 

DuRW.ARD  G.  Hall. 
Member  of  Congress, 


Department  op  Justice, 
Washington.  D.C,  September  8, 1967. 
Hon.  DuRWARD  G.  Hall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  refers  to  your  let- 
ter of  August  11,  1967,  seeking  clarification 
of  my  letter  of  August  9. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  investigating 
allegations  of  pos.sible  violations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Corrupt  Practices  Act  by  Local  562,  Pipe- 
fitters Union.  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

In  view  of  this  it  would  not  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  comment  upon  the  details  of  your 
letter  of  July  26. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  M.  Vinson,  Jr., 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.1   Globe-Democrat, 

Sept.  11,  1967] 
Untted  States  Checking  PotmcAL  Spending 

BY  STEAMFITTERS INVESTIGATION  WAS 

Pressed  bv  Repkesent.\tive  Hall 
(By  Al  Delugach  and  Denny  Walsh) 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  Is  investi- 
gating the  failure  of  the  St.  Louis  steamfit- 
ters  to  report  their  coast-to-coast  political 
spending. 

In  a  letter  to  Rep.  Durward  G.  Hall  (Rep.), 
of  Springfield.  Mo.,  Fred  M.  Vinson,  Jr.,  as- 
sistant attorney  general  in  charge  of  the 
criminal  division  confirmed  that  the  probe  Is 
underway. 

The  letter  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  congressman  and 
the  Justice  Department  since  The  Giobe- 
Deir.ocrat  revealed  July  21  that  the  steam- 
fitter  political  fund's  failure  to  report  its 
multistrxte  di.-bursements  is  in  violation  of 
the  federal  corrupt  practices  law. 

accounting  required 

Tlie  law  require.?  regular  accoimting  frcm 
any  group  which  collects  or  expends  cam- 
paign monies  in  two  or  more  states. 

The  department's  reluctance  to  tell  Rep. 
Hall  what  it  intends  to  do  about  the  situa- 
tion Wcis  reported  in  Friday's  Globe-Demo- 
crat. 

Saturday  morning  Mr.  Vinson's  letter, 
dated  Friday,  was  delivered  by  .special  mes- 
senger to  the  building  in  Washington.  D.C. 
which  houses  the  Representative's  office.  It 
reads: 

"This  refers  to  your  letter  of  Aug.  11,  seek- 
ing clarification  of  my  letter  of  Aug.  9. 

"The  Dep.irtment  of  Justice  is  investigating 
allegations  of  possible  violations  of  the  fed- 
eral corrupt  practices  act  by  Local  562.  Pipe- 
fitters (Steamfitters)  Union.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"In  view  of  this,  it  would  not  be  appropri- 
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ate  for  me  to  comment  on  the  details  of  your 
letter  of  July  26." 

Indications  have  been  that  the  department 
is  anything  but  anxious  to  prosecute  the  rich 
steamfltter  fund,  which  has  enriched  the 
campaigns  of  so  many  Democratic  oflice  seek- 
ers on  the  local,  state  and  federal  levels  in 
vears  past. 

In  the  July  letter,  addressed  to  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark.  Rep.  Hall,  after  citing 
certain  details  of  steamfitter  political  spend- 
ing, reported  by  The  Globe-Democrat,  asked 
"if  the  Department  of  Justice  is  pursuing 
legislative  violations  in  this  Instance,  to  what 
degree,  and  If  not,  why  not?" 
called  evasive 

Mr.  Vinson's  Aug.  9  reply  to  this  letter  was 
considered  "evasive"  by  the  congressman, 
and  he  sought  further  comments  and  clari- 
fication in  a  letter  to  the  assistant  attorney 
general  on  Aug.  11. 

In  a  statement  issued  Thursday,  Rep.  Hall 
blasted  the  department  for  its  long  silence 
following  his  last  inquiry  and  strongly  sug- 
gested that  the  motives  under!\-ing  this  ap- 
parent relucunce  to  prosecute  may  be  politi- 
cal rather  than  legal. 


A   GREAT   STEP   FORWARD   IN 
SOUTH   VIETNAM 


Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remark.s. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  great  step  ioi-\vard  has  been 
taken  in  South  Vietnam.  It  certainly  is 
a  step  toward  that  country's  self-deter- 
mination. I  most  earnestly  hope  that  it 
turns  out  to  be  the  deciding  step  toward 
peace,  and  we  must  take  every  care  to 
nurture  this  prospect. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  recent  presi- 
dential election  there.  As  one  of  those 
who  was  skeptical  about  the  prospect  of 
a  really  honest  and  representative  elec- 
tion, the  event  itself  and  its  results  are 
vei-y  reassuring  to  me.  In  the  fact  of  a 
supreme  terrorist  campaign  on  the  part 
of  the  Vietcong,  which  saw  more  than 
2,000  civilians  killed  or  maimed  or  kid- 
napped to  drive  voters  away  from  the 
polls,  a  greater  percentage  of  eligible 
voters  exercised  their  franchise  than  in 
any  American  election  in  history.  A  full 
83  percent  of  the  eligible  South  Viet- 
namese voters  registered  their  prefer- 
ences at  the  polls.  ^ 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  tnat 
this  proof  that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam really  want  to  choose  their  own 
destiny  and  are  able  to  do  so  in  the  face 
of  such  adversity,  strongly  indicates  that 
we  have  reached  a  turning  point  in  South 
Vietnam. 

My  understanding  of  our  commitment 
is  that  we  are  in  South  Vietnam  to  pre- 
vent the  takeover  of  that  country  by 
terror,  subversion,  and  military  force, 
supported  from  outside  the  country,  and 
to  establish  stability  under  which  the 
people  could  choose  their  own  way  of  life 
and  their  own  government.  This  to  me  is 
a  legitimate  goal. 

Through  our  vast  efforts  we  have  pre- 
vented the  takeover  of  the  government 
by  the  Communists.  And  the  results  of 
the  election,  the  response  of  the  electors. 


show  that  we  have  established  stability 
for  this  first  great  step  and  thus  laid  the 
groundwork  for  further  steps. 

It  gives  us  the  initiative,  Mr.  Si>eaker. 
And  by  "us"  I  mean  the  United  States 
and  So'uth  Vietnam.  If  we  use  this  initia- 
tive wisely,  we  will  keep  it. 

The  newly  elected  president  of  South 
Vietnam,  Nguyen  Van  Thieu.  has  voiced 
a  strong  desire  to  negotiate  peace.  If 
such  negotiations  mean  a  pause  in  bomb- 
ing of  the  north,  he  has  indicated  he  will 
ask  for  such  a  pause. 

This  is  the  initiative  to  which  I  re- 
fei-red.  Mr.  Speaker.  This  is  the  possi- 
bility, this  prospect  for  peace  negotia- 
tions, which  we  must  not  let  slip  past. 

It  has  been  my  unwelcome  impression 
over  the  past  months  that  both  North 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States  have  be- 
come increasingly  inflexible  in  their 
stands  regarding  negotiations.  I  believe 
here  is  an  opportunity  for  both  sides  to 
lessen  that  inflexibility,  to  let  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  be  inserted  for  peace,  so 
to  speak.  With  the.  new  element  of  a 
popular  South  Vietnamese  Government 
now  in  the  picture,  it  would  seem  evident 
that  both  sides  can  loo.sen  up  a  little 
without  either  losing  face,  which  seems 
so  important  to  North  Vietnam— and 
perhaps  to  the  United  States,  too.  since 
in  this  case  we  are  forced  to  think  some- 
what on  oriental  terms. 

At  this  turning  point,  I  believe  we  must 
first  insist  that  President-elect  Thieu 
remain  firm  in  his  peace-seeking  efforts 
and  assist  him  by  every  feasible  and  hon- 
orable means  to  find  his  way  to  the  nego- 
tiatina  table,  and  second,  maintain  the 
stability  that  exists  at  the  present  time. 
That  second  requisite  will  mean  some 
delicate  balancing  for  a  time,  no  doubt. 
For  we  must  keep  up  the  pressure  on  the 
enemy  so  he  does  not  think  we  are  soft- 
ening to  the  point  of  surrender,  but  we 
must  not  increase  that  pressure  to  the 
point  at  which  he  will  not  negotiate. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  escalate  the 
war  any  further.  It  has  not  worked  in 
the  past,  and  it  would  be  even  less  help- 
ful in  this  new  situation. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  postelec- 
tion time  would  seem  to  be  a  time  for 
negotiation,  not  escalation.  A  real  op- 
portunity for  peace  seems  to  exist  now, 
and  to  pass  it  up  would  be  tragic.  The 
sooner  we  can  get  out  of  the  business 
of  war  and  get  down  to  the  business  of 
solving  the  pressing  problems  at  home, 
the  better  for  the  country  and  for  the 
world. 


JAPANESE  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 
LEAGUE  HAS  RICH  CHICAGO 
BACKGROUND 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  the  happy  distinction  of  the 
Second  District  of  Illinois,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  at  one  time  dur- 
ing my  representation  of  the  district  in 


the  Congress  to  number  among  its  resi- 
dents more  Japanese  Americans  than 
any  other  district  in  the  entire  Nation. 
Tliey  were  a  large  and  valued  part  of 
our  community  and  all  its  cultural  and 
social  activities.  Mary  Ono,  of  my  staff, 
was  the  first  Japanese  American  con- 
gressional secretary.  Furthermore,  Mary 
Ono's  husband,  Harry  Ono,  was  a  veteran 
of  the  famed  and  immortal  442d  Regi- 
mental Combat  Team.  These  proud  cir- 
cumstances have  brought  me  into  close 
association  with  my  Japanese  American 
fellow  countrymen  and  have  enriched  me 
with  warm  and  affectionate  friendships 
with  many  in  that  group,  including  Mike 
Masaoko,  tii'eless,  brilliant,  and  beloved 
representative  of  the  Japanese  Anierican 
Citizens  League  in  Washington  and  a  key 
figure  in  its  national  organization.  To 
him  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  tragic  events  of  25  years 
ago  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
League  and  of  the  League's  history  In 
Chicago  In  the  intervening  years: 

The  year  1967  marks  the  25Ui  anniversary 
of  an  unprecedented  event  in  American  his- 
tory— the  evacuation  of  110,000  Japanese 
Americans  from  tlielr  homes  on  the  West 
Coast  to  camps  in  the  remote  interior  parts  of 
America.  This  was  the  result  of  a  certain  type 
of  misguided  but  prevalent  thinking  which 
held  that  racially  similar  people  are  axioniat- 
Ically  of  similar  minds. 

From  the  moment  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  by  Japan,  every  person  of  Japanese 
ancestry  in  the  United  States  became  suspect 
as  a  potential  collaborator  with  the  enemy. 
Although  time  and  courageous  action  on  the 
part  of  Japanese  Americans  have  helped  to 
disprove  this  unjustified  opinion,  much  suf- 
fering and  discouragement  are  embodied  in 
the  history  of  Japanese  Americans  in  the 
past  25  years. 

Standing  in  the  forefront  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  trying  period  was  the  Japanese 
American  Citizens  League,  literally  cr>-ing  in 
the  wilderness  in  the  name  of  justice  for 
Japanese  Americans.  As  the  only  nationwide 
spokesman  for  the  group,  the  Japanese 
American  Citizens  League  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  by  its  initials— J  ACL)  worked  tire- 
lessly vrtth  legislators,  community  leaders, 
and  business  firms  in  all  parts  of  the  nation 
to  regain  citizenship  rights  for  all  persons  of 
Japanese  descent  living  In  the  United  SUtes. 
At  its  7th  biennial  Eastern  and  Midwest- 
ern District  Council  Joint  Convention  held 
in  Chicago,  September  1-4,  1967,  the  JACL 
was  able  to  look  back  on  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  outstanding  accomplishment  in 
behalf  of  equality  and  Justice  for  Japanese 
Americans.  Indeed,  even  to  the  leaders  of 
JACL.  the  respect  which  Japanese  Americans 
enjov  in  American  society  today  seemed  but 
an  iinpoESible  dream  25  years  ago. 

The  Japanese  American  Citizens  League  Is 
gratefuUv  cognizant  of  the  great  help  which 
was  glve'n  to  them  by  many  fair-minded 
Americans  over  the  years.  This  includes 
many  members  of  the  US.  Congress,  state 
legislators,  business  concerns  who  hired 
evacuees  in  the  face  of  adverse  public  opin- 
ion, religious  groups  which  were  in  the  fore- 
front of  neighborly  concern,  and  the 
thousands  of  so-called  average  Americans  In 
various  communities  who.=e  compassionate 
lielp  proved  to  be  the  key  to  successful  read- 
justment in  American  life  for  many  Japa- 
nese Americans.  To  these  true  American 
friends,  the  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League  can  give  but  inadequate  thanks. 

As  a  token  of  its  gratitude.  sinUlarly  felt 
bv  Japanese  Americans  throughout  the  na- 
tion toward  the  various  communities  in 
which  they  have  been  accepted,  the  Chicago 
Japanese  American  community  used  the  op- 
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portimlty  or  the  7th  Biennial  JAGL  Eastern 
and  Midwestern  District  Council  Joint  Con- 
vention t^D  present  to  the  city  of  Chicago  a 
gift  of  1,000  flowering  trees  to  be  planted  in 
Uncoln  Park.  It  is  hoped  that  this  gift  will 
flourish  as  a  symbol  of  good-will  and  ap- 
preciation from  the  Chicago  Japanese 
American  community  to  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago whoee  hospitality  and  sense  of  fair  play 
have  helped  all  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry 
to  atUin  their  present  stature  In  the  com- 
munity. 

The  history  of  Japanese  Americans  In  the 
Chicago  area  actually  goes  back  to  the  19th 
c«niury.  In  the  ISSO's  there  were  two  official- 
ly hsted  residents.  This  number  grew  to 
about  300  prior  to  World  War  II.  Among  the 
outstanding  early  residents  were  Dr.  Isamu 
Tashiro.  a  dentist,  who  devoted  much  of  his 
life  to  cementing  Japanese-American  rela- 
tions; Franklin  Chlno.  an  attorney;  Harry  K. 
Shigeta.  an  internatlcnally  known  photog- 
rapher; S  H  Mori,  curator  for  the  Spaulding 
Collection  of  Oriental  art  which  was  later 
given  to  the  Boston  Museum;  and  Charles 
Yamasakl.  now  92  and  the  oldest  Uvuig  na- 
tive resident  of  Japanese'  ancestry  In  the  Chi- 
cago area.  These  pre-war  residents  were  of 
Invaluable  help  in  the  subsequent  resettle- 
ment of  thousands  of  evacuees. 

The  first  persons  to  arrive  in  Chicago  after 
the  mass  evacuation  from  the  West  Coast 
were  two  students  who  were  accepted  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1942.  This  preceded 
the  relocation  of  over  4000  students  who  were 
placed  in  various  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  East  and  Midwest  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Japanese  American  Student  Re- 
location Council. 

In  1943,  the  War  Relocation  Authority,  a 
group  set  up  by  the  government  to  help  in 
the  resettlement  of  Japanese  Americans  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  opened  Its  Chi- 
cago office.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
mass  relocation  of  Japanese  Americans  Into 
the  Chicago  area  which  reached  a  peak  of 
about  30.000  in  the  period  between  1948  and 
1952.  Today,  there  is  an  estimated  15.000 
Japanese  Americans  in  the  whole  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan area. 

During  the  early  resettlement  period  in 
1943.  hostels  were  opened  by  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  and  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee  to  receive  evacuees  before  they 
found  permanent  quarters.  Hostels  were  also 
opened  by  the  Japanese  Mutual  Aid  Society, 
a  self-help  group  in  existence  from  before  the 
war.  and  by  Kohachlro  Suglmoto.  one  of  the 
early  Issel  (or  first  generation  Japanese)  to 
choose  relocation  In  Chicago.  Many  religious 
groups  aided  the  evacuees  in  both  spiritual 
and  material  ways  during  this  period.  Al- 
though businesses  were  reluctant  at  first  to 
risk  the  hiring  of  evacuees  due  to  adverse 
public  opinion,  this  fear  was  overridden  when 
it  was  discovered  that  evacuees  were  on  the 
whole  extremely  hard-working  and  conscien- 
tious This  was  a  difficult  time  and  much 
credit  Is  due  to  those  businesses  which  first 
opened  their  doors  to  Japanese  Americans  in 
the  face  of  criticism  and  suspiclop. 

The  Japanese  American  Citizens  League 
had.  in  the  spring  of  1942,  opened  its  Midwest 
Regional  Office  in  Chicago  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Thomas  Yatabe,  a  dentist  who 
gave  up  his  practice  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  JACL  at  this  crucial  time.  With  the  dedi- 
cated leadership  of  Dr.  Yatabe,  the  JACL 
undertook  a  public  relations  Job  of  enormous 
dimensions  throughout  the  Midwest.  The  of- 
fice became  the  clearing  house  for  all  hoiwlng 
and  employment  contacts  with  the  commu- 
nity. Representatives  went  out  to  various 
business,  civic  and  educational  groups  to 
build  up  a  climate  of  acceptance  for  Japanese 
Americans.  For  this  gigantic  project  a  grant 
of  $5000.00  was  made  by  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment Fund  to  the  JACL.  The  grant  was 
used  well  by  tireless  workers  in  opening  doors 
to  housing  and  employment  for  the  evacuees. 
Mftny  stories  can  be  told  of*  the  discouraging 


resistance  initially  met  by  these  dedicated 
men  of  JACL.  This  was  a  period  when  the 
war  was  still  raging  In  the  Pacific. 

The  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  JACL  was 
formed  in  1945.  This  is  one  of  eight  chapters 
in  the  midwestern  region  which  to  this  day 
carries  on  its  work  of  citizenship  education 
and  legislative  action  in  the  Chicago  area.  In 
the  same  year,  the  Japanese  American  Service 
Committee  (then  called  the  Chicago  Reset- 
tiers  Committee) ,  a  social  service  agency,  was 
formed.  Tliese  two  agencies  became  the  cen- 
ter of  Japanese  American  activity  in  Chicago 
during  the  ensuing  years. 

In  1946.  a  testimonial  banquet  for  return- 
ing veterans  of  the  famed  442nd  Regimental 
Combat  Team,  a  unit  composed  entirely  of 
Japanese  Americans,  was  held  in  cooperation 
with  all  Japanese  groups  in  the  area. 

This  marked  the  beginning  of  unusually 
harmonious  community  relations  among  the 
various  groups  which  is  a  distinct  earmark 
of  the  Chicago  Japanese  American  commu- 
nity. The  reputation  of  the  courageous  men 
of  the  442nd  Regimental  Combat  Team,  the 
most  decorated  unit  in  the  U.S.  Army  during 
World  War  II,  was  also  beginning  to  reach 
the  ears  of  the  community  at  large.  Today, 
the  core  group  of  the  American  Legion  Post 
=■1183  in  Chicago  is  made  up  largely  of  these 
veterans.  This  group  organized  the  Nisei 
Ambassadors,  a  drum  and  bugle  corps  made 
up  of  young  Japanese  Americans,  whose  high 
achievement  has  been  praised  wherever  they 
have  performed. 

The  following  years,  although  marked  with 
some  notable  discouragements,  was  a  period 
of  general  progress  for  Japanese  Americans 
In  Chicago.  As  their  reputation  as  conscienti- 
ous and  loyal  workers  grew,  more  and  more 
businesses  opened  their  doors  to  them.  To- 
day, Japanese  Americans  can  be  found  in  al- 
most every  field  of  endeavor  In  Chicago  at 
all  levels  of  responsibility  from  executives 
to  factory  workers.  Most  notable  contribu- 
tions are  being  made  in  the  fields  of  archi- 
tecture, advertising,  the  arts,  education  and 
the  sciences. 

A  great  boost  to  the  attainment  of  flrst- 
class  citizenship  was  given  when  rights  to 
become  naturalized  citizens,  hitherto  denied 
them,  were  given  to  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestrv  in  1952.  The  National  JACL, 
through  Its  Washington,  D.C..  office  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Mike  Masaoka  per- 
formed a  herculean  task  in  working  for  legis- 
lation which  corrected  this  long-standing 
inequity.  Since  1953,  almost  2000  persons 
have  been  naturalized  in  the  Chicago  area 
alone,  many  of  them  in  their  60's,  70'8  and 
80's.  One  Intrepid  lady  was  96  years  old  when 
she  became  an  American  citizen. 

Although  JACL  today  continues  Its  work 
of  citizenship  education  and  the  correction 
of  remaining  problems  related  to  Japanese 
.Americans  in  the  fields  of  naturalization, 
alien  deportation,  evacuation  claims  and  im- 
migration, the  organization  sees  its  part  In 
the  total  picture  of  human  rights  for  all 
Americans.  With  the  experience  learned  as  a 
minority  group  in  America,  the  JACL  Is  In 
an  unusual  position  to  expand  Its  work  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  equal  opportunities 
for  every  citizen  of  the  United  States.  To 
this  end,  work  is  being  carried  forth  on  both 
the  national  and  community  levels  toward 
further  Involvement  In  meaningful  civil 
rights  activities. 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  new  Ambas- 
sador of  Japan  to  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Takeso  Shlmoda,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  7th  Biennial  JACL  Eastern 
and  Midwestern  District  Joint  Convention. 
It  is  symbolic  of  the  growth  of  the  Japanese 
American  Citizens  League  from  a  relatively 
narrow  self-interest  group  to  one  with  Inter- 
national interests  and  concerns.  Japanese 
Americans  are  playing  an  Immeasurable  role 
In  promoting  understanding  between  the 
two  nations. 

At  the  National  Convention  of  the  Japa- 
nese American  Citizens  League  to  be  held  In 


Chicago  In  1970,  it  is  hoped  that  further 
great  progress  can  be  reported  toward  the 
fullest  implementation  of  the  slogan  of  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League — "For 
better  Americans   in   a   greater   America", 

FORMEa    PAST    NATIONAL    PRESHlENTS    FKOM    THE 
CHICAGO  AREA 

Dr.  Thomas  Yatabe,  1934-1936. 
Dr.  Randolph  Sakada.  1950-1952. 
Shlg  Wakamatau,  1958-1960. 
Kumeo  Yoshinari,  1964-1966. 

CHICAGO    CH.\PTER    PRE.SIDENTS 

BUI  Mmanil,  1945. 

Noboru  Honda.  1946. 

Jack  Nakflgawa,  1947. 

Marl  Sab'Jiawa,  1948. 

Shlg  Wakamatsu,  1949-1950. 

Ron  Shiozak.1,  1951. 

Abe  Haglwara,  1952-1953. 

Kumo  Yoshinari,   1954-1955. 

Dr.  Prank  Sakamoto.  1956-1957-1958. 

Hire  Mayeda,  1959-1960. 

Joe  Sagaml,  1961-1962. 

Mark  Yoshlzuml,  1963. 

Lincoln  Shimidzu.  1964-1965. 

Henrv  Terada,  1966-1967. 


TUSCALOOSA,  ALA.,  TEAM  WINS 
AMERICAN  LEGION  BASEBALL 
TITLE 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN  Mr,  Speaker,  last  week, 
while  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
in  recess,  the  ""world  series"  of  American 
Lecrion  baseball  was  held  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  I  am  pleased  and  proud  to 
advise  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
that  the  new  national  champions  are 
from  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  The  Tuscaloosa 
champions  represented  the  Farley  W. 
Moody  Post  No.  34  of  the  American 
Legion.  The  commander  of  Post  34  is 
Mr.  J.  R.  Moman,  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Before  comioeting  for  the  national 
championship,  the  Tuscaloosa  team  won 
the  Alabama  and  region  3  titles.  The 
young  men  .from  Alabama  defeated  a 
strong  and  determined  team  from 
Northbrook,  111.,  in  winning  the  cham- 
pionship, 

Mr.  Speaker,  congratulations  are  in 
order  for  the  Post  34  players,  Manager 
Jerry  Belk,  and  Coaches  Jones  Tubb, 
Mike  Griffin,  and  Joe  Hutt.  The  roster 
of  the  Post  34  team  includes:  Bobby 
Jones,  Johnny  Rushing,  Wayne  Rushing, 
Bo  Baughman,  Danny  Morrison.  Woody 
Sexton.  Johnny  Kersh.  Marlin  Homan, 
David  Elmore.  Randy  Ryan,  Glenn 
WoodnJT.  Perry  YawTi.  Mike  Innes.  Carl 
Wright,  Larry  Norris.  and  Marvin 
Herring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Thursday.  September  7,  1967, 
issue  of  the  Tuscaloosa  News  expresses 
the  pride  of  all  Alabamians  in  this  out- 
standing group  of  young  men: 

Post  34  Champs  Due  Public  Honor 

Honor  has  come  to  Tuscaloosa  again  In  a 
sports  event  with  the  Post  34  team  winning 
the  national  American  Legion  baseball  cham- 
pionship. 

Interest  In  the  Post  34  team  has  been  high 
this  year,  for  a  year  ago  the  team  represent- 
ing the  local  Post  lost  In  the  championship 
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eame  From  that  tournament,  Tuscaloosa  ob- 
tained national  recognition  as  Bill  Parker  was 
named  the  outstanding  player. 

This  year  the  team  w.\sn't  expected  to  be 
as  strong  as  last  year's.  But  the  young  men 
who  played  this  year  included  a  number  who 
were  on  last  year's  runner-up  outfit  and  they 
were  determined  to  go  all  the  way. 

And  that  is  what  they  have  done.  Relying 
mainly  on  superb  pitching,  the  Post  34  team 
won  the  national  championship. 

There  is  a  line  in  a  song  from  the  musical 
comedy,  "Damn  Yankees"  which  says, 
"You've  got  to  have  heart,  miles  and  miles  of 
heart."  The  courage  and  determination  of 
this  year's  national  American  Legion  cham- 
pions bore  that  out. 

Congratulations  are  In  order  for  those  who 
participated  on  tiie  national  championship 
team.  And  no  small  round  of  applause  is  due 
to  Jerry  Belk.  the  team's  manager-coach.  It 
must  be  extremely  gratifying  to  him  to  see 
these  young  men  come  on  to  win  the  title, 
and  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their  achieve- 
ment belongs  to  him. 

National  championships  are  not  new  in 
these  parts  since  we  are  blessed  with  Ala- 
bama's Crimson  Tide.  But  this  Is  a  home- 
grown te.tm  that  has  brought  a  No.  1  honor 
to  Tuscaloosa. 

It  would  be  entirely  fitting  and  proper  for 
Coach  Belk,  his  assistants  and  the  members 
of  the  American  Legion  champions  to  be 
given  the  honor  they  Justly  deserve  from  a 
proud  and  grateful  city  and  its  civic  leaders. 

In  two  succes.sive  years  these  Post  34  rep- 
resentatives have  brought  to  Tuscaloosa  a 
tremendous  amount  of  public  recognition 
and  acclaim.  And  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  these  young  men  have  won  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  fans  and  people  in  the 
cities  where  they  have  participated  in  the 
national  tournaments  not  only  for  their 
ability  on  the  playing  field  but  for  the  way 
they  conducted  themselves  when  not  In 
uniform. 


VIETNAM'S     ELECTIONS:      AN     EX- 
PERIMENT IN  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  called  the  Vietnamese  elec- 
tions more  important  than  any  military 
engagement.  I  think  he  is  right.  And  I 
also  think  the  Communists  agree  with 
him. 

The  Communists,  as  the  Hartford 
Courant  points  out,  saw  the  elections  as 
so  important  "and  so  detrimental"  to 
their  cause  that — 

They  staged  an  all-out  campaign  of  vio- 
lence ...  to  thwart  the  polling.  But.  though 
the  Vletcong  killed,  injured  or  kidnapped 
2200  persons,  this  terror  did  not  prevent  some 
80  percent  of  the  South  Vietnam  population 
from  voting  just  the  same. 

The  Courant  notes  that  this  election 
"has  been  another  step  in  the  democra- 
tizing of  a  people  who  have  lived  far  too 
long  under  assorted  dictatorships." 

The  election  in  Vietnam  is  a  major 
step  toward  the  freedom  and  security  we 
seek  for  that  wartom  country.  It  is  a 
matter  of  pride,  not  only  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam,  but  also  for  the 
American  people,  who  have  invested  so 
much  to  help  South  Vietnam  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  freedom  and  peace. 


I  insert  into  the  Record  this  timely 
and  excellent  editorial  from  the  Hartford 
Courant: 

Vietnam;  Experiment  in  Democracy 
It  had  been  predicted  from  the  outset  that 
the  Thleu-Ky  ticket  would  win  the  elections 
in  South  Vietnam,  and  now  this  prophecy 
apparentlv  has  been  borne  out.  The  military 
party  headed  by  the  Chief  of  State  and 
Premier,  who  now  become  President  and 
Vice  President,  obviously  had  things  going 
for  them,  of  course.  Too  obviously,  we  will 
doubtless  be  reminded  by  opposition  civilian 
candidates  In  post-election  criticism.  The 
Junta  that  had  been  running  South  Vietnam 
for  two  years  had  a  natural  advantage  as 
the  partv  in  power,  and  used  it  to  win  votes 
and  influence  people.  But  this  is  hardly  il- 
legal or  different  than  anywhere  else. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  appears  to  be  the 
consensus  of  foreign  observers  that  though 
the  elections  may  not  have  been  stainless, 
they  were  not  fraudulent.  In  addition,  the 
real  test  of  what  happened  during  the  cam- 
paigning and  at  the  polls  does  not  end  with 
the  voting.  The  military  ticket  has  made  a 
number  of  promises  both  to  the  electorate 
and  the  friends  and  allies  of  Vietnam,  that 
have  been  encouraging.  If  they  keep  them 
as  they  head  up  the  incoming  government, 
their  own  credibility  and  that  of  the  elec- 
tions will  certainly  be  enhanced.  Thus  the 
true  worth  of  the  election  still  lies  ahead,  and 
Messrs.  Thleu  and  Ky  have  a  plain  and  im- 
portant opportunity  to  show  that  they  and 
their  party  deserved  the  vote  that  has  put — 
or  kept — them  in  office. 

But  in  any  event,  something  vastly  im- 
portant has  happened  In  Vietnam  in  prin- 
ciple President  Johnson  called  the  elections 
more  important  than  any  m.ilitary  engage- 
ment. The  Communl.sts  saw  them  as  so  Im- 
portant—and so  detrimental— to  their  cause 
that  they  staged  an  all-out  campaign  of 
violence  during  the  last  fortnight  to  thwart 
the  polling.  But  though  the  Viet  Cong  killed. 
Injured  or  kidnaped  2.200  persons,  this  ter- 
ror did  not  prevent  some  80  per  cent  of  the 
South  Vietnam  populace  from  voting  Just  the 
same. 

What  has  been  going  on  has  not  been  Just 
the  election  of  a  President.  Vice  President 
and  60  senators.  It  has  been  another  step  in 
the  democratizing  of  a  people  who  have  lived 
far  too  long  under  assorted  dictatorships. 
With  the  writing  of  a  constitution,  and 
other  elections  still  to  come,  the  process  will 
be  further  advanced,  and  with  it  the  legiti- 
matizing of  the  Saigon  government.  The 
domestic  and  international  positions  of 
South  Vietnam  will  be  strengthened  and 
given  prestige.  And  the  war  effort  should  gain 
support  through  such  national  conscious- 
ness as  the  election  has  engendered.  Tlie 
South  Vietnamese  are  nearer  than  ever  be- 
fore toward  having  a  country  to  work  for. 

Actually,  this  effort  may  also  become  a 
peace  effort.  Tlie  campaigning  of  the  last 
month  has  uncovered  widespread  desires  for 
an  end  to  the  war  among  the  grass-roots  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  Junta  candidates  have 
promised  to  try  to  bring  about  negotiations 
with  Hanoi.  While  the  chances  of  these  ef- 
forts bearing  fruit  do  not  seem  large,  they 
should  and  apparently  will  be  undertaken. 
If  they  succeed,  it  will  be  a  world-welcomed 
miracle.  If  they  don't  the  new  government 
will  at  least  have  tried  and  should  win  fur- 
ther support  on  that  account.  In  any  event, 
these  elections  have  been  a  historic  event  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  the  free  world  may  hope 
for  that  country  many  further  steps  in  demo- 
cratic nationhood. 


POLL     OF     RESIDENTS     OF     NINTH 
CONGRESSIONAL     DISTRICT     OF 
NORTH    CAROLINA 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 


tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  poll  tabulation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  several  months. 
I  have  been  conducting  a  poll  of  public 
opinion  on  a  number  of  issues  before  the 
counti-y  today. 

The  tabulation  of  this  poll  is  now  com- 
plete and  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  views 
that  have  been  expressed  to  me  by  the 
residents  of  the  11  counties  of  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District  of  North  Carolina. 
These  results  are  based  upon  responses 
from  8,569  residents  of  the  district  and 
represent  a  very  large  sample  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  tliis  area  of  the  State.  They 
represent  not  only  the  views  of  individual 
citizens  but  of  various  social  and  eco- 
nomic groups  as  well. 

Unfortunately,  the  statistical  results 
of  this  survey  cannot  reflect  more  than 
general  categories  of  appi'oval  or  opposi- 
tion to  the  questions  in  the  poll.  The 
thousands  of  comments  explaining  indi- 
vidual views  have  been  vei"y  useful  to  me 
in  mv  efforts  to  represent  the  people  of 
the  district.  In  these  brief  remarks  today. 
I  shall  also  try  to  summarize  the  main 
lines  of  these  comments  since  they  also 
augment  and  clarify  the  feelings  ex- 
pressed about  these  issues. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  the  most 
dominant  issue  in  the  poll  is  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Obnous,  too,  is  the  fact  that 
preoccupation  with  the  war  greatly  in- 
fluences attitudes  in  the  ninth  district 
about  other  issues  involving  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy.  The  mounting 
casualty  lists,  the  cost  of  the  war.  and  the 
apparentlv  conflicting  reports  about  the 
progress  if  the  conflict  are  inspiring  a 
number  of  basic  questions  about  our  Viet- 
nam policv  in  western  North  Carolina. 
Policies  that  may  result  in  a  long  war  of 
attrition  in  Southeast  Asia  are  causing 
strong  dissatisfaction.  In  the  poll,  75.9 
percent  answered  "no"  to  the  question 
about  whether  the  United  States  should 
stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Al- 
though this  appears  to  support  a  so- 
called  "hawkish"  position  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  comments  have  made  clear 
that  the  attitude  on  the  question  of  the 
bombing  is  largely  dictated  by  a  growing 
impatience  with  our  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam and  a  general  "win  or  get  out" 
philosophy. 

Second  only  to  the  war  effort,  the  poll 
indicated  a  deep  concern  about  the  fiscal 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
strong  opposition  to  the  President's  call 
for  increased  income  taxes  for  individ- 
uals and  corporations.  A  total  of  85.6 
percent  disapproved  the  President's  plan. 
A  principal  and  often-expressed  com- 
plaint contends  that  the  Nation's  finan- 
cial problems  stem  less  from  military 
costs  than  from  spending  for  costly  new 
domestic  programs. 

The  most  severely  criticized  domestic 
program  in  the  comments  from  the  ninth 
district  was  the  President's  war  on  pov- 
erty. Tlie  poll  showed  85.7  percent  op- 
posed increases  in  funds  for  this  pro- 

For  the  first  time  in  this  series  of  polls 
during   the   past   5   years,   considerable 
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doubt  has  been  expressed  about  the  so- 
cial security  program.  Strong  opposition 
to  increasing  the  public  welfare  orienta- 
tion of  the  program  was  evident.  Young 
people  were  particularly  strong  in  their 
remarks  opposing  increases  in  social  se- 
curity Uxes  as  they  indicated  a  belief 
that  their  contributions  to  the  social  se- 
curity fund  would  greatly  exceed  the 
benefits  they  could  anticipate  at  retire- 
ment age.  In  the  poll,  social  security  in- 
creases supported  by  Increases  in  social 


security  taxes  were  opposed  by  60  6  per-i 
cent  of  those  responding. 

Among  other  issues  where  the  poll 
showed  strong  trends  in  the  district's 
thinking  was  opposition  to  the  seating  of 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  With  only  4.6  percent 
undecided,  disapproval  ran  to  90.1  per- 
cent. More  than  83  percent  favored  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  deal  with  strikes  that 
threaten  the  national  interest.  The  pro- 
posed Federal  law  to  prohibit  racial  dis- 

COMPLETE  TABULATION  OF  THE  POLL 


crimination  in  the  sale  and  leasing  of 
housing  was  opposed  by  78.8  percent  in 
the  poll.  A  total  of  74.6  percent  supported 
the  question  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion to  abolish  the  electoral  college  to 
provide  for  the  direct  election  of  Presi- 
dents and  Vice  Presidents.  The  proposal 
to  require  merchants  and  lenders  to  ad- 
vise customers  about  the  cost  of  credit 
and  installment  buying  was  favored  by 
77.8  percent  of  the  people  expressing 
themselves  in  the  survey. 


Perce  It 


Yes 


1  Would  you  support  statehood  tor  Puerto  Rico? — ; -^^ „.^..,.^,.Li *0. 6 

2  Would  you  support  reduction;  in  American  troop  strength  in  EuropeTc .....^ ,--, .--, "-J 

3  Do  you  beiieve  tie  Unted  States  snould  ^tap  bo'nbing  ot  North  Viflna.-n? .,, — -  -•-  ''-o 

d  Should  we  eipanrt  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe? - -J?-' 

5  Do  you  lavor  the  Presiilenfs  reiuest  lot  an  i.icome-taK  increase? \      -_., , ■ .^---r,  "-o 

6  ArK  yoj  m  tavor  ot  changes  in  the  draft  to  establish  a  lottery  system  and  discontinue  student  deferments? - — -  ^'-^ 

7  Do  you  t:i(:r  ci.il  njits  legislation  to  orohibit  racial  discrimination  in  the  sale  and  leasing  of  housing? !*.« 

8  Do  you  'ivor  increase'!  n  socu!  -"-.urity  b=!fe''l^  suoDorted  by  increase;  in  social  security  taxes? J^  o 

9  Do  you  believe  legislation  is  needed  to  deal  with  strikes  that  threaten  the  national  interest? •- o^-^ 

10.  Should  the  Federal  Government  be  given  greater  authority  to  regulate  the  sale  and  shipment  of  firearms? t'- ' 

11  Should  spending  tor  the  war  on  povetty  be  increased? *■  " 

12  Should  Adam  Clayton  Powell  be  seated  in  the  House  of  Representatives?. ...               J-i 

n'  Should  the  Constitution  be  amended  toabolr.h  the  electoral  college  so  that  Presidentsand  Vice  Presidents  would  be  elected  by  direct  popular  vote? /«.  b 

14  Should  the  Federal  Government  expand  economic  suODOrt  of  elucational  television? jj- ' 

15  Would  you  support  a  program  of  Federal  aid  to  States  and  local  governments  to  combat  crime?... =3. ' 

16'  Should  there  be  a  Federal  law  requiring  lenders  and  merchants  selling  on  credit  to  give  customers  information  on  actual  credit  costs? //. » 


No 

Undecided 

34.8 

14.6 

33.0 

11.7 

75.9 

11.5 

43.8 

16.7 

85.6 

5.3 

47.3 

11.5 

78.  S 

7.0 
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6.8 

12.5 

4.3 

45.5 

9.8 

85.7 

6.3 

90.1 

4.6 

16.2 

9.2 

57.4 

14.9 

29.9 

10.4 

11.8 

10.4 

APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
THE  GOLDEN  SPIKE  CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1,  Public  Law  90-70.  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  Golden 
Spike  Centennial  Celebration  Commis- 
sion the  following  Members  on  the  part 
of  the  House:  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Colorado; 
Mr.  Moss,  of  California;  Mr.  Burton,  of 
Utah;  and  Mr.  Brotzman,  of  Colorado. 


parent,  his  passing  leaves  a  void  that 
will  be  difflciUt  to  fill. 

I  join  with  other  members  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee who  have  known  this  man  so  well 
for  so  long  in  extending  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife  and  family  on  the  oc- 
casion of  their  great  bereavement. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE 
LATE  DR.  JOHN  L.  TAYLOR 

Mr  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with  a 
sad  heart  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  memor>-  of  a  good 
friend.  Jack  Taylor.  His  passing  is  a  real 
personal  loss. 

Since  he  jolnsd  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee staff  in  1953,  I  worked  closely  with 
him  on  many  pieces  of  major  legislation, 
including  statehood  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

His  knowledge  of  Indian  legislation 
was  vast,  and  In  my  capacity  as  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Indian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, I  called  upon  him  with  great 
frequency  for  advice  and  assistance.  It 
was  p'ways  given  cheerfuUy  and  accu- 
rately. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective and  efBclent  men  I  have  known. 
Not  only  was  he  a  man  who  had  great 
respect  for  his  work  and  his  position,  but 
he  was  a  family  man  whose  first  thoughts 
were  always  of  his  wife  and  children.  A 
great    scholar,    a   loving    husband    and 


NATIONAL  CAPITAL  VISITORS 
CENTER  IS  PROPOSED 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Kleppe]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Capital  Visitors 
Center  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  I  have 
long  been  concerned  with  the  growing 
congestion  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
with  the  resulting  inconvenience  to  both 
the  residents  of  this  city,  and  the  mil- 
lions of  visitors  that  arrive  every  year 
at  this  mecca  of  America.  I  have  looked 
forward  with  anticipation  to  the  report 
of  the  Commission  that  was  set  up  to 
study  the  need  for  such  a  center,  and 
am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  enact 
legislation  making  the  plan  a  reality 
in  the  near  future. 

As  propcsed,  the  National  Capital 
Visitors  Center  would  provide  a  better 
organized  transportation  system  between 
the  many  historic  sites  In  the  area.  It 
would  also  provide  visitors  with  the  ease 
and  convenience  of  having  at  their  dis- 
posal a  focal  point  to  plan  their  vaca- 
tions in  the  Capital.  Without  some  such 
focal  point  within  the  city,  many  visitors 
remember  our  Capital  as  a  place  where 
the  monimients  were  too  spread  out; 
where    ground    transportation    between 


points  was  insufficient;  where  what 
transportation  there  was,  was  congested 
and  inconvenient;  and  where  the  park- 
ing and  parking  tickets  were  a  problem. 
These  problems  will  be  minimized  once 
the  National  Capital  Visitors  Center  is 
in  operation. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  once  the  National 
Capital  Visitors  Center  becomes  a  real- 
ity, more  visitors  will  come  to  Washing- 
ton, their  stay  will  be  more  enjoyable — 
and  prolJably  extended,  and  they  will 
leave  with  only  a  heightened  impression 
of  the  Nation's  Capital — both  as  a  na- 
tional historical  center,  and  as  a  modem 
and  organized  city. 
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"A  TRIBUTE  FROM  A  FRIEND"— 
DEDICATED  TO  AUDREY  B.  Mc- 
CLORY 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
no  words  by  which  I  can  adequately  ex- 
press to  our  distinguished  colleague.  Bob 
McClory,  the  sympathy  we  feel  in  the 
loss  of  his  wife.  Audrey.  We  who  knew 
her  share  his  loss  in  no  small  measure. 

Audrey  McClory  was  a  truly  extraor- 
dinary- woman.  To  know  her  was  to  un- 
derstand that  to  her  husband  she  was 
more  than  a  wife  and  mother,  more  than 
a  housekeeper  and  hostess,  and  more 
than  a  partner  and  companion.  She  was 
a  woman  of  many  talents  and  an  in- 
spiration to  her  husband  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  Inserting  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  entitled  "A  Tribute  From 
A  Friend",  dedicated  to  Audrey  B.  Mc- 
Clory. I  wish  all  not  privileged  to  know 


her  personally  to  have  the  privilege  to 
know  about  her: 

A  Tribute  From  a  Prixnd 
■"mis  is  a  wonderful  time  of  our  lives  to 
be  living  here,"  Audrey  McClory  said   to  a 
visitor  recently. 

RepresenUtive  Robert  McClory's  wife,  who 
died  Sunday  In  Washington,  was  referring  to 
the  McClory's  handsome  Washington  Xa^-n. 
house  a  few  blocks  from  the  Capitol  and  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  was  a  remark  typical  of 
her  zest  and  adaptability  to  life. 

It  was  a  home  in  which  she  could,  and  did, 
entertain  graciously. 

But  the  Washington  meaningful  to  Audrey 
McClory  was  not  the  Washington  of  the 
society  pages  and  the  cocktail  circuit. 

She  most  enjoyed  small  groups  where  she 
could  get  to  know  people.  She  was  warm  and 
friendly  but  not  gregarious.  The  nonsec- 
urlan  Congressional  Wives  Prayer  Group  was 
Important  to  her,  and  it  met  frequently  in  the 
McClory  home. 

Through  another  small  women's  club — a 
writing  group  of  Congressional  and  Sen- 
atorial wives — she  discovered  and  worked  at 
a  new  talent.  She  was  pleased  and  proud  that 
she  had  finished  10  chapters  of  a  book  she 
tentatively  titled  "The  Seedlings." 

"It  began  one  way"  she  would  smile,  "but 
it  ended  up  being  autobiographical." 

She  read  not  only  the  newspapers,  but 
Journals  of  writing.  A  charming,  small  room 
In  the  McClory's  townhouse  "sold"  her  the 
home  she  said.  It  is  a  study  furnished  with 
some  of  the  antiques  she  cherished.  And  since 
her  husband  had  his  office,  this,  she  said,  was 
her  "office." 

This,  In  other  words,  would  be  the  center 
of  the  creative  part  of  her  life  that  was  her's 
alone. 

There  are  many  official  functions  to  which 
Congressmen  and  their  wives  must  go  and 
many  people  they  must  meet.  But  for  her 
the  women  in  her  writing  and  prayer  groups 
became  her  closest  friends. 

Audrev  McClory  was  enormously  proud  of 
her  husiaand's  career.  A  great  asset  to  her 
was  living  close  enough  to  the  Capitol  so 
that  when  he  was  to  speak  on  the  Floor  of 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  she  could 
hasten  over,  sit  In  the  gaJlery  and  listen. 

Mr.  McClory  is  a  Member  of  the  Inter 
Parliamentary  Union,  an  organiz-ation  of  leg- 
islators from"  all  over  the  world,  even  the 
Soviet  tJnion.  which  meets  twice  a  year  for 
discussions  aimed  at  promoting  understand- 
ing. 

Audrey  McClory  took  to  these  meetings  as 
much  In  her  way  as  her  husband.  Partly  be- 
cause of  her  knowledge  of  French  but  more 
because  of  her  interest  In  others.  McClory 
praised  her  as  a  great  asset  as  such  sessions 
held  In  such  diver.se  places  as  Canberra.  Aus- 
tralia; Copenhagen,  Denmark;  and  Tehran, 
Iran. 

She  loved  tennis  and  went  snorkling  and 
skiing  with  her  husband  and  son£.  She 
talked  with  great  pride  of  her  hu.sband's  ac- 
complishments and  with  undisguised  love  of 
her  daughter,  her  two  sons  and  her  three 
grandchildren.  But  Audrey  McClory  was  also 
a  very  important  person  herself — alert,  con- 
cerned. Interested,  and  sensitive,  she  had  a 
bedrock  faith  in  Integrity  and  what  to  her 
w.as  rieht. 

"The  Seedlings"  remains  unfinished.  But 
the  philosophy  of  Audrey  McClory  Is  com- 
plete. To  her.  without  honor  and  decency 
there  was  nothing.  And  for  her.  life  was  full. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Conable]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee I  was  gratified  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  which  the  House  gave  to  the 
social  security  legislation  reported  last 
month  by  our  committee.  It  was  a  com- 
prehensive bill  containing  significant 
amendments  for  the  social  security  and 
welfare  programs.  I  have  noticed  some 
of  the  amendments  are  now  being 
sharply  criticized  before  the  Senate  as 
severe  and  heartless.  However.  I  think 
it  is  significant  that  the  legislation  has 
received  strong  endorsement  from  the 
major  newspapers  in  western  New  York, 
an  area  greatly  affected  by  the  legisla- 
tion. These  publications  represent  di- 
verse viewpoints,  but  they  are  agreed 
on  the  necessity  and  equity  of  the  House- 
passed  amendments. 

I  believe  it  would  be  instructive  to 
have  representative  editorials  from  these 
papers  reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record.   I    submit   editorials   from    the 
Rochester  Times-Union  and  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  and  can  state  that  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  and  other  area 
newspapers  have  also  expressed  similar 
views  in  their  editorials : 
[Prom    the  Rochester    (N.Y.)    Times-Union, 
Aug.  15,  1967) 
Good  Check  on  Medicaid  Cost 
At  long  last,  there  is  a  solid  chance  that 
Congress  will  rescue  the  taxpayers  from  the 
foUv  of  runaway  Medicaid. 

The  powerful  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mltt<-e  has  Just  approved  an  omnibus  pack- 
age of  Social  Security  amendments.  Among 
them  is  a  sensible  celling  on  federal  aid  to 
states  like  New  York  which  have  established 
Medicaid  eligibility  standards  at  unreason- 
ably high  levels. 

Some  30  states  now  have  set  up  Medicaid 
programs  under  Title  19  of  the  1965  Social 
Security  Act,  which  also  authorized  Medicare 
for  the  elderly. 

"While  most  of  the  stat«  plans  raise  no 
question  at  this  time."  the  coaamrttee  re- 
ported with  an  accusing  finger  leveled  be- 
tween the  lines  at  New  York,  "a  few  go  well 
beyond  .  .  .  what  the  committee  believes  to 
have  been  the  intent  of  Congress." 

The  committee  deplored  the  effects  of  such 
generosltv  with  taxpayers'  money  In  sup- 
planting '  private  health  insurance  and  In 
reimbursing  medical  expenses  of  "a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  adult  working  popula- 
tion of  moderate  Income." 

As  the  highly  respected  committee  chair- 
man, Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D-Ark.l.  put  it: 

■Because  the  states  are  projecting  pro- 
gr.-uns  that  will  ultimately  cost  the  federal 
gorernment  around  $3  billion  a  year,  we 
think  it's  high  time  for  us  to  get  u  degree 
of  reasonableness  into  the  law." 

The  committee  would  achieve  this,  basic- 
ally, bv  limiting  the  50  per  cent  federal  re- 
imbursement of  state-local  Medicaid  spend- 
ing only  to  those  families  whose  Incomes  are 
no  more  than  one-third  above  the  average 
state  welfare  payment  under  Aid  to  Depend- 
ent Children  programs. 

The  committee  figures  this  Income  maxi- 
mum in  New  Y'ork  at  about  $4,400  annually 
for  a  family  of  four,  after  taxes  and  any 
payments  for  health  Insurance  premiums. 
New  Y'ork  now  sets  the  maximum  at  86.000 
for  a  family  of  four. 

To  ease  the  transition  In  states  like  New 
York  which  have  set  higher  income  eligibil- 
ity standards,  the  limit  on  federal  aid  would 
start  at  a  slightly  higher  level  for  them  and 
drop  to  the  basic  standard  In  1970. 


Opinions  differ  on  the  effect  of  this  limita- 
tion on  New  York's  Medicaid  spending, 
which  now  is  figured  at  a  whopping  $738 
million  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  total  saving  might  run  to  $50  million 
annually  :;t  the  outset  for  federal,  state  and 
local  governments.  Most  Important,  however. 
It  would  put  a  checkreln  on  Medicaid  costs, 
which  could  skyrocket  as  more  persons  sign 
up  for  the  program  or  If  the  New  York  legis- 
lature liberalized  It. 

The  purpose  of  these  amendments  Is  not 
to  deny  government  medical  assistance  to 
the  poor,  as  critics  will  charge.  They  will  be 
fully  aided,  and  states  would  still  retain  flex- 
ibility to  devise  programs  to  meet  special 
needs.  Low-cost  private  health  insurance 
still  will  be  available  to  everyone. 

Rather,  the  bill's  aim  Is  to  stop  a  trend 
under  Medicaid  to  "blanket  in"  as  much  as 
half  of  a  state's  population  under  a  program 
verging  on  socialized  medicine. 

Even  if  that  were  a  good  idea  in  principle, 
which  it  Is  not,  an  America  Inundated  by 
high  government  spending  and  high  taxes 
because  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  domestic 
programs  simply  can't  afford  so  big  a  hand- 
out. 

The  House  committee  .  .  .  deserves  the  tax- 
payers' thanks  for  devising  a  program  which 
protects  them  as  well  as  the  poor.  Congress 
should  not  faU  to  approve  It. 

[From    the    Buffalo    (NY.)     Evening    News, 
July  31.  1967] 
Medicaid  PrLLBACK 
The  stringent  curbs  on  federal  cost-shar- 
ing for  state  medicaid  programs,  on  which 
the    House   Ways   &    Means    Committee    haa 
agreed,  should  prompt  a  belated  resolve  in 
.Albany    to    make    sure    that    the   state    and 
communities   are   not   left  holding  the   bag 
for  last  year's  hastily  conceived  medical  pay- 
ment program. 

The  fears  of  state  officials  about  the  po- 
tentially disastrous  consequences  of  the 
committee's  yardstick  limitations,  If  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  are  probably  not  exag- 
gerated. 

Under  the  committee's  rollback  plan,  the 
Income  eligibility  standards  for  federal  cost- 
sharing  purposes  would  be  reduced  progres- 
sively over  three  years.  Thus  the  state's  pres- 
ent income  limitation  of  $6000  for  a  family 
of  four  would  be  cut  to  $4400  next  July,  and 
to  $3900  by  1970 — with  the  state  and  Its 
localities  left  to  pay  the  whole  tab  for  any- 
one still  covered  by  state  law  who  Is  over 
those  income  limits. 

Restrictions  of  this  scope  on  federal  con- 
tributions obvlou.sly  would  Impose  a  strain 
of  staggering  proportions  on  the  state  and 
communities.  Medicaid  financing  this  year  is 
costing  them  respectively  $250  and  $210  mil- 
lion, w'lth  Uncle  Sam  providing  $276  million. 
Rightlv  disturbed  by  the  extent  of  tlie  im- 
pact. Rep.  Conable  (R.,  Alexander)  was  In-, 
strumental  in  moderaUng  the  committee's 
action  to  the  extent  of  deferring  the  begin- 
ning date  for  the  federal  limitation  from 
next  Jan.  1  to  July  1.  and  in  staggering  the 
restrictions  over  a  three-year  period. 

But  If  there  is  some  consolation  In  the 
deferral  of  aid  restrictions  beyond  the  state's 
current  fiscal  year,  the  longer-range  omens 
are  such  as  to  well  warrant  Mr.  Conable's 
warning  that  New  York  "will  have  to  live" 
with  the  effects  of  a  congressional  boom- 
lowering  mood. 

A  prominent  factor  prompting  the  com- 
mittee's decision,  undoubtedly,  was  New 
York's  adoption  of  a  medicaid  program  vastly 
more  liberal  than  Congress  contemplated 
when  it  wrote  Its  all  too  loosely-drawn  Title 
19  Invitation  to  such  sta>e  programs  In  the 
1965  Social  Security  Act. 

In  the  perspective  of  an  enormous  federal 
deficit  and  competing  spending  priorities— to 
say  nothing  of  the  gathering  speed  and  coet 
of  a  New  York  medica.1  program  that  already 
looms  far  out  of  proportion  with  other  states 
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In  th*  allocation  of  federal  funds — a  limita- 
tion on  federal  pick-up  of  the  tabs  Is  some- 
thing Albany  should  have  foreseen.  Indeed, 
some  state  Initiative  this  year  In  conform- 
ing Its  definition  of  medical  Indigency  more 
nearly  to  what  Congress  originally  had  In 
mind  perhaps  have  headed  off  the  congres- 
sional Umb-sawlng  now  In  prospect. 

In  any  event,  the  threat  now  facing  the 
state  Is  far  too  serious  for  any  stand-pat 
disposition  Fortunately,  the  proposed  con- 
gressional timetable  affords  the  governor  and 
legislative  leaders  opportunity  for  reconcil- 
ing the  fundamentally  humanitarian  pur- 
jKJses  of  the  medlcal-ald  law  to  fiscal  realities. 
They  should  make  the  most  of  It. 


RIOTS:  THE  MORE  THERE  ARE,  THE 
LESS  WE  UNDERSTAND 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  mentioned  before,  more  than  110 
cities  in  the  United  States  have  ex- 
perienced racial  violence  this  year.  As  a 
result  there  is  the  usual  Illogical  clamor- 
ing for  action — but' as  Is  also  usual  with 
this  type  of  clamoring,  no  one  knows 
just  what  action  is  needed.  The  lesson 
of  Detroit,  the  model  city  which  had  re- 
ceived massive  injections  of  Federal 
funds  and  seemingly  run  the  gamut  of 
Federal  programs,  indicates  that  even 
the  best  examples  of  the  "best"  pro- 
grams did  not  help  enough,  or  perhaps 
at  all. 

The  blind  approach  to  the  "who"  and 
the  "why"  of  recent  riots  has  brought  us 
to  conclusions  which  apparently  don't  fit 
the  now  emerging  facts. 

That  we  cannot  solve  a  problem  which 
we  know  little  about  is  elementary;  that 
we  know  little  about  riots  and  their  roots 
Is  indicated  in  an  article  In  Science  mag- 
azine by  Robert  J.  Samuelson  entitled 
"Riots:  The  More  There  Are,  the  Less 
We  Understand." 

This  article  is  valuable  in  that  it  not 
only  says  a  lot  about  what  we  do  not 
know,  but  it  provides  another  piece  of  the 
feeble  beginnings  of  what  we  should 
know.  In  addition,  it  emphasizes  that  be- 
fore we  find  the  solution,  we  must  define 
the  problem,  and  that  helter-skelter 
spending  and  massive  Federal  programs 
are  at  best  ahots  in  the  dark. 

While  this  article  admittedly  cites  only 
beginning  attempts  at  understanding.  It 
does  call  Into  question  several  miscon- 
ceptions which  are  basic  and  I  believe  it 
deserves  the  attention  of  all  persons  In- 
terested in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Nation. 

The  article  follows: 

Riots:  The  More  There  Are,  the  Less  We 
Understand 

Three  successive  summers  of  destructive 
rioting  have  shown  white  Americans  how 
much  they  do  not  understand  black  Ameri- 
cans. Even  social  scientists,  with  numerous 
studies  of  race  relations,  have  little  data  on 
recent  riots.  President  Johnson  emphasized 
this  Ignorance  when  he  asked  his  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders:  "What  happened?" 
"Why  did  It  happen'"  and  "What  can  be 
done   to  prevent    it   from   happening  again 


and  again?"  The  questions  seemed  aimed  at 
ending  the  Administration's  own  confusion 
as  much  as  at  charting  a  new  course  In  do- 
mestic legislation. 

What  scant  riot-research  there  Is,  how- 
ever, raises  some  Interesting  questions.  There 
Is  a  presumption,  for  e.xample,  on  the  part 
of  many  whites  that  the  riots  are  Irrational; 
they  only  destroy  Negro  homes,  kill  other 
Negroes,  and  alienate  white  liberal  support. 
Perhaps  there  Is  a  good  case  for  the  irra- 
tionality of  rioting,  but  several  studies  of 
recent  riots  show  that  many  Negroes  believe 
otherwise. 

Two  sociologists  working  at  UCLA,  Ray- 
mond J.  Murphy,  associate  professor  of 
sociology,  and  James  M.  Watson,  now  assist- 
ant professor  of  sociology  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, have  Just  completed  a  large-scale 
opinion  study  within  the  46.5  square-mile 
area  of  the  1965  Watts  riot.  They  found  that 
42.8  percent  of  the  men  sampled  and  34.5  per- 
cent of  the  women  felt  the  riot  had  "helped 
the  Negro  cause."  Only  23  percent  of  the  men 
and  19  percent  of  the  women  actually 
thought  the  riot  had  "hurt."  A  commercial 
polling  firm,  John  P.  Krafts.  Inc..  surveyed 
Watts  and  found  that  48.4  percent  of  those 
questioned  believed  the  riot  had  helped  the 
"Negro's  chances  for  equality  In  Jobs,  schools, 
and  housing." 

A  common  notion  about  riots  Is  that  only 
a  small  minority  of  the  Negro  population  par- 
ticipates in  them.  Again,  this  may  be  so,  but 
available  evidence  could  support  the  opposite 
conclusion.  In  Watts,  for  example,  the  UCLA 
study  reports  that  73  6  percent  of  the  men 
and  75.3  percent  of  the  women  polled  took 
no  part  In  the  riot.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
6.3  percent  of  the  men  (2.8  percent  of  the 
women)  were  "very  active,"  and  17.1  percent 
of  the  men  (17  4  i>ercent  of  the  women)  were 
"somewhat  active."  Is  approximately  25  per- 
cent of  the  population  large  or  small? 

Equally  ambiguous — and  probably  more 
significant — is  the  attitude  of  the  entire 
Negro  community  toward  the  riots.  Here, 
too.  the  frequent  presumption  of  whites  is 
that  acceptance  of  the  riots  Is  low.  The  Lem- 
berg  Center  for  Violence  at  Brandels  Univer- 
sity has  Just  completed  a  preliminary  study 
of  six  .\merlcan  cities  It  found  that  59  per- 
cent of  the  Negroes  felt  that  only  a  small 
minority  of  Negroes  sympathized  with  the 
riots.  Yet,  there  was  a  marked  ambivalence: 
"When  Negroes  were  asked  how  riots  make 
most  Negroes  feel,  the  answers  were  predomi- 
nantly negative  toward  actual  riot  behavior. 
When  Negroes  were  asked  whether  riots  help 
or  hurt  the  Negro  cause,  they  expressed  in- 
tensely mixed  feelings."  In  Watts,  the  UCLA 
study  reported,  the  responses  of  only  about 
35  percent  of  the  men  and  25  percent  of  the 
women  were  "very  favorable"  or  "somewhat 
favorable"  to  the  riot,  but  the  opposition  of 
others  was  often  tempered.  Said  one  "unfa- 
vorable" respondent:  "The  only  thing  I  liked 
was  the  people  expressing  themselves.  They 
were  out  of  a  cage.  They  expressed  them- 
selves. ...  I  disliked  the  looting  and  the 
burning,  but  I  liked  the  way  they  got  it  out 
of  their  system."  Significantly,  the  John  P. 
Krafts  poll  reported  that  55.6"  percent  of  Its 
subjects  felt  more  pride  in  being  a  Negro 
after  the  riot. 

What  Is  perhaps  the  major  conclusion  of 
the  UCLA  study  also  challenges  another 
common  assumption:  that  the  "better  off" 
segment  of  the  Negro  community  Is  a  sta- 
bilizing and  moderating  Influence.  The  study 
made  a  number  of  comparisons  between  an 
Individual's  class  position— his  occupation, 
his  area  of  residence,  the  neatness  of  his 
home — and  his  attitude  about  the  riots  or 
his  activity  In  it.  The  results  showed  very 
few  neat  relationships. 

For  example:  when  those  living  In  the 
worst  neighborhood  were  compared  with 
those  living  In  the  best,  it  was  found  that 
25.6  percent  of  those  in  the  poor  neighbor- 
hood reported  they  participated  In  the  riot, 
against   17.9  percent  In  the   best  neighbor- 


hood; 23.9  percent  In  the  poor  neighborhood 
were  highly  favorable  to  the  riot  (26.1  per- 
cent moderately  favorable),  against  19.1  per- 
cent In  the  best  neighborhood  (22.1  percent 
moderately  favorable). 

The  differences  were  hardly  substantial  al- 
though the  two  neighborhoods  present  a 
sharp  contrast.  In  the  richest,  the  median  in- 
come, according  to  the  1960  census,  was 
$6578,  and  the  median  number  of  years  in 
school  was  117;  47  2  percent  of  the  workers 
had  white-collar  Jobs.  The  corresponding 
statistics  for  the  poor  neighborhood  were  a 
median  income  of  $4048  and  a  median  edu- 
cational achievement  of  8,8  years;  14,2  per- 
cent held  white-collar  positions.  By  way  of 
comparison,  the  median  Income  for  the  en- 
tire city  of  Los  Angeles  In  1960  was  $6896, 
,and  median  educational  attainment  12.1 
years.  The  UCLA  report  concluded:  "We  sus- 
pect many  white  persons  have  viewed  the 
middle-class  Negro  group  as  a  moderating 
influence  In  the  racial  struggle.  The  'better 
element.'  It  Is  often  argued,  will  be  respon- 
sible and  orderly  and  understand  the  neces- 
sity for  a  gradualist  solution  to  the  Negro 
problem.  .  .  We  find  little  room  for  such 
an  optimistic  appraisal.  If  our  analysis  is  cor- 
rect, the  problems  of  urban  life  for  the  Ne- 
gro, even  in  the  palm-lined  spaciousness  of 
Loe  Angele.=;,  have  grown  acute  and  a  signif- 
icant number  of  Negroes,  successful  or  un- 
succesful,  are  emotionally  prepared  for  vio- 
lence as  a  strategy  or  solution  to  end  the 
problem  of  segregation,  exploitation,  and 
subordination." 

The  study's  authors  were  not  sanguine 
about  another  common  theory;  that  contacts 
with  whites  tend  to  make  things  better. 
Once  again,  they  compared  a  number  of 
groups  to  see  If  social  contact  with  whites 
made  a  difference  In  attitudes  toward  the 
riot.  It  didn't.  But  the  study  did  And  that 
better-off  Negroes  with  high  antl-whlte  feel- 
ings (based  on  a  test  for  "social  distance"— 
the  respondent  was  asked  whether  he  would 
be  uncomfortable  at  a  party  with  a  majority 
of  whites)  were  far  more  likely  to  participate 
in  the  riot  than  their  peers  with  lower  "social 
distance."  And,  though  young  people  had  no 
less  social  contact  with  whites  than  their 
elders,  they  did  display  more  antl-whlte 
feeling.  Not  surprisingly,  the  young  were  the 
most  active  participants  In  the  riots. 

The  report  was  again  pessimistic.  "We  ex- 
pect that  continued  contact  with  white  per- 
sons by  those  Negroes  who  have  made  eco- 
nomic gains  would  serve  to  Increase  their  im- 
patience and  frustration  at  not  being  able 
to  enjoy  the  same  freedom  of  movement  and 
opportunity  taken  for  granted  by  white  per- 
sons In  their  quest  for  the  'American 
dream.'  " 

All  these  statistics  have  relevance  to  more 
central  questions.  Do  the  riots  reflect  racial 
grievances  or  economic  hardship — Is  this  a 
class  or  racial  matter?  No  one  Is  trying  to 
make  the  question  an  elther-or  proposition, 
but  more  and  more  commentators  have  been 
suggesting  that  the  present  disorders  are 
best  understood  in  terms  of  class  dynamics. 
Thus.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan.  the  author 
of  the  controversial  government  report  "The 
Negro  Family :  The  Case  for  National  Action," 
told  the  NY.  Times  that  though  "race  Inter- 
acts with  everything  In  America,"  the  pres- 
ent violence  was  essentially  caused  by  a 
"large,  desperately  unhappy,  disorganized 
lowerclass  community"  In  the  core  cities. 

The  authors  of  the  UCLA  report  seem  to 
be  disputing  this  theory.  They  hypothesled 
that  dliTerent  motivations  led  different  seg- 
ments of  the  community  to  participate  In 
the  riot:  anti-white  sentiment  for  the  better- 
off  participants  and  economic  discontent  for 
the  poorer. 

Their  report  also  seems  to  take  Issue  with 
a  number  of  other  prevalent  ideas.  Specifi- 
cally, it  presents  data  suggesting  that; 

Alleged  police  brutality  may  not  be  so  cen- 
tral to  the  understanding  of  the  riots  as 
many  current  theories  would  make  it.  The 
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authors  asked  their  respondents  to  name 
their  largest  complaints  with  life  In  Los 
Angeles.  Poor  neighborhood  conditions — 
dirty  streets,  dilapidated  housing,  and  so 
forth— ranked  first  for  both  men  (28.3  per- 
centi  and  women  (36.7  percent).  Mistreat- 
ment bv  whites  (Including  police)  ranked 
second  for  men  (21.2  percent)  put  last  for 
women  (7.9  percent).  This  relatively  low 
ranking  Is  not  surprising  because  most  mem- 
bers of  the  community  do  not  deal  very  often 
with  police.  Only  10  percent  of  the  men 
reported  thev  had  frequent  contact  with  the 
police  and  another  14.9  percent  dealt  with 
the  police  "sometimes";  in  contrast.  59.1 
percent  of  the  men  and  70.9  percent  of  the 
women  had  contact  with  the  police  only  on 
rare  occasions.  These  findings,  however,  do 
not  eliminate  the  problem  of  perceived  police 
mistreatment.  A  third  of  the  men  said  that 
police  had,  at  one  time  or  another,  shown 
them  lack  of  respect  or  searched  them  un- 
necessanlv;  and  almost  three-quarters  of  the 
men  believe  the  police  beat  up  Negroes  in 
ctistodv  (though  only  1.3  percent  report  it 
has  happened  to  them).  Police  brutality, 
then,  may  be  more  a  symbol  of  community 
anger,  rather  than  a  central  cause  of  the 
riot. 

The  Idea  that  recent  migrants  from  the 
South,  bitter  and  frustrated  at  their  lack  of 
success  In  Los  Angeles,  helped  stimulate  the 
riot  may  be  a  myth.  The  authors  found  that 
60  percent  of  the  sample  (70  percent  of  the 
mem  had  lived  In  Los  Angeles  at  least  10 
years  when  the  riot  occurred.  And  of  those 
who  had  lived  In  the  city  less  than  10  years, 
only  one-third  of  them  had  been  In  Los  An- 
geles less  than  four  years  at  the  time  of  the 
riot.  (These  findings  coincided  with  a  special 
census  of  South  and  East  Los  Angeles  In  1965 
which  showed  that  only  12.4  percent  of  the 
Negro  population  of  South  Los  Angeles  lived 
outside  the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  Standard 
MetroiX)lltan  Area  in  1960.)  In  addition,  peo- 
ple from  the  South  were  older  than  those 
from  other  regions;  participants  In  the  riots 
tended  to  be  younger 

The  conventional  measures  of  class — in- 
come, education,  occupation — may  be  Ill- 
suited  to  study  of  the  Negro  ghetto.  The  re- 
port found  few  significant  correlations  be- 
tween these  standards  and  discontent.  How- 
ever, when  the  authors  compared  more  sub- 
jective measures  of  "life-style"  they  were  able 
to  make  more  sense  out  of  events.  Specifically, 
two  measures  of  life-style  were  used — area  of 
residence,  and  neatness  of  the  respondent's 
house.  Individual  measures  of  socio-economic 
level  (education,  occupation,  and  so  forth) 
showed  little  relationship  with  measures  of 
discontent.  However,  "life-style"  showed  more 
consistent  trends.  ...  In  five  out  of  six  com- 
parisons, the  persons  living  In  better  resi- 
dential areas  and  exhibiting  a  more  'middle- 
class'  life-style  Indicated  lower  discontent 
[than  those  living  In  poorer  neighborhoods 
or  those  whose  homes  were  not  as  neatly 
kept)." 

The  UCLA  study,  and  the  few  others  In 
existence,  raise  more  questions  than  they  re- 
solve. Its  conclusions.  If  correct  for  Watts. 
may  not  apply  to  other  cities.  And  even  Its 
findings  about  Watts  1965  may  no  longer  be 
true  of  Watts  1967.  This  summer's  violence 
has  been  too  widespread  and  yet  too  random 
to  suit  simple  explanation.  Each  new  dis- 
turbance amplifies  uncertainty  and  leaves 
room  for  almost  as  many  theories  as  there  are 
disorders. 

— Robert  J.  SAMtrELSON. 


SACB  VITAL  TO  NATION'S  INTERNAL 
SECURITY  DEFENSES 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
■unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Ohio? 

There  'was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
generally  acknowledged  that  some  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  in  recent 
years  have  rendered  ineffective  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950  which  is  the 
keystone  of  our  internal  security  system. 
To  correct  certain  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions, the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  in  August  which 
would  amend  the  Internal  Security  Act. 
One  agency  which  figures  importantly 
in  our  internal  security  defenses  is  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  a 
quasi-judicial  body.  Due  to  recent  Court 
decisions,  the  SACB  has  been  hamstrung 
in  its  function  of  alerting  the  American 
public  to  the  nature  of  certain 
or.Q:anizations. 

On  August  17  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislative  Service  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  Mr.  Francis  W.  Stover, 
testified  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  in  support  of 
H.R.  10390  and  other  identical  legisla- 
tion which  would  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act.  His  testimony  illustrated 
the  importance  of  the  SACB  in  the  in- 
ternal security  field  and  the  necessity 
of  informing  the  public  regarding  or- 
ganizations under  Communist  Influence. 
I  place  Mr.  Stover's  testimony  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Statement  of  Francis  W.  Stover,  Director. 
National  Legislative  Service,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States.  Be- 
fore THE  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee,  thank   you   for   this   opportunity   to 
appear  before  this  Committee  in  behalf  of 
legislation  which  will   make  the  Subversive 
Activities    Control    Board    more    effective   as 
contained   In  several  bills  under  considera- 
tion. 

My  name  Is  Francis  W.  Stover,  and  I  am 
Director  of  the  National  Legislative  Service 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

By  way  of  introduction — the  membership 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  US. 
is  near  an  all-time  high— almost  1,400.000. 
Our  membership  has  always  deeply  concerned 
itself  with  the  menace  of  communism  and 
all  other  subversive  organizations,  whose  de- 
clared Intent  and  purpose  has  been  to  vio- 
lently overthrow  our  Government  by  any 
method  or  means,  which  they  may  deem 
appropriate. 

It  was  this  kind  of  background  and  his- 
tory which  led  our  membership  to  strongly 
support  the  creation  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  in  1950.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  purpose  of  the  establishment 
of  this  Board  was  to  reveal  to  the  .'\mer- 
Ican  people  the  communist  front,  communist 
Infiltrated  organizations,  and  the  members 
of  the  communist  organizations  because  such 
groups  and  persons,  according  to  the  findings 
of  the  Congress,  constituted  a  real  and  con- 
tinuing danger  to  our  national  welfare. 
Again  the  V.FW.  lent  Its  fullest  support 
when  legislation  amending  and  enlarging 
the  scope  of  the  Board  was  approved  by  the 
Congress  in  1954. 

It  has  -ome  as  a  shock  to  our  organiza- 
tion to  learn  that  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  this  90th  Congress  which  would 
abolish  this  Board.  We  welcome,  therefore, 
the  legislation  which  Is  before  you  which 
unil  continue  to  allow  the  Board  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  Congress  when 
It  estbUshed  this  Board. 

Our  organization  Is  controlled  almost  ex- 


clusively by  the  mandates  adopted  by  the 
delegates  to  our  most  recent  National  Con- 
vention, Manv  of  our  members  were  cog- 
nizant of  the  "lack  of  activity  of  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  when  our  Con- 
vention was  held  in  New  York  City  August, 
1966 — Just  about  a  year  ago.  As  a  result  of 
this  concern  over  the  weakening  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  which  had  shrunk  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  Board,  our  organization 
adopted  a  resolution.  Identified  as  No.  268 
entitled  "To  Strengthen  Internal  Security 
Act",  which  reads  as  follows- 

"Whereas,  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  have  greatly  weakened  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
was  one  of  the  sponsors  and  strong  support- 
ers of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and  amend- 
ments thereto  since  that  time;  and 

•Whereas,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
has  alwavs  led  the  fight  to  expose  and  Iden- 
tify communists  and  others  who  would  un- 
dermine and  destroy  our  Government  and 
way  of  life;  and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  now  pending  In  the 
89th  Congress  a  bill,  H.R  16584,  which  would 
greatly  strengthen  and  Improve  the  Internal 
Security  Act  and  overcome  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  have  greatly 
weakened  the  Internal  Security  Act;  now. 
therefore 

"Be  It  resolved,  by  the  67th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
th°  United  States,  that  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  supports  H  R  16584  and  works  for 
Its  advancement  and  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress." 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  together  with 
a  host  of  other  resolutions,  which  indicates 
the  great  concern  of  our  organization  with 
communism  and  its  threat,  both  external 
and  interna!  to  the  American  way  of  life, 
we  strongly  support  the  purpose  and  intent 
of  the  bills  before  this  Committee 

We  do  not  come  here  as  experts  but  only 
to  lend  our  support  to  legislation  which  will 
make  the  Board  effective  In  registering  com- 
munists and  other  subversives,  as  defined  In 
this  legislation,  so  that  the  American  people 
can  know  who  they  are  and  to  what  extent 
they  are  a  danger  or  threat. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  much  that 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  Is 
the  only  agency  In  the  Executive  Branch 
which  has  the  authority  to  provide  this  type 
of  information  to  the  American  public. 

The  Board,  however,  does  not  operate  in 
the  dark— behind  closed  doors.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  provides  a  full  and  fair  hearing  If 
there  ever  was  one.  It  is  a  quasi-court  which 
can  hear  and  decide  cases  only  after  they 
have  been  brought  before  the  Board  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  All 
hearings  are  public.  Like  a  court  proceeding, 
there  are  reporters  who  keep  a  stenographic 
reco-d  of  all  that  Is  said  and  copies  of  the 
hearings  are  printed  The  Board  before  It 
makes  its  decision  must  make  written  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law.  Lastly 
and  most  Important,  any  final  decision  or 
order  by  the  Board  is  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view and  when  appealed  the  Boards  orders 
cannot  become  effective  unUl  they  have  been 
reviewed  and  sustained  by  the  court 

During  the  past  17  years,  this  Board  has 
performed  a  magnificent  contribution  in  ex- 
posing communists  and  others  of  the  same 
Ilk  as  defined  by  the  Internal  Security*  Act. 
Unfortunately,  the  language  of  the  Act  has 
been  construed  on  several  occasions  to  be  In 
conflict  with  the  Constitution,  which  has 
greatly  diminished  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Board' and  apparently  has  been  a  great  deter- 
rent to  the  Attorney  General  In  bringing 
more  cases  before  the  Board.  Coupled  with 
this  are  the  long  and  lengthy  appeals  which 
have  kept  the  orders  of  the  Board  tied  up 
in  the  courts  for  long  periods  during  which 
It  was  inadvisable  to  proceed  with  similar  or 
other  cases  until  a  final  decision  had  been 
handed  down  by  the  court. 
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The  fact  that  there  has  been  little  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  Is  the  most  oom- 
pelUng  reason  that  this  legislation  should  be 
favorably  considered  and  reported  by  this 
Committee.  Something  Is  wrong  wltb  the 
present  law  and  should  be  remedied  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Because  there  haven't 
been  any  or  many  cases  before  a  court  of 
law  doesn't  mean  that  we  want  to  destroy 
or  eliminate  the  court.  Rather  we  want  to 
strengthen  the  court.  Similarly,  we  want  to 
strengthen  the  Board  so  that  It  can  do  the 
Job  Congress  intended  back  when  It  estab- 
lished the  Board  in  1950  and.  I  am  sure, 
wanu  the  Board  to  continue  In  1967. 

In  summary,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
commends  this  Committee  for  taking  the 
Initiative  In  counteracting  other  legislation 
which  has  been  Introduced  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress of  recent  date  which  would  abolish  the 
Board.  Your  approach  is  the  correct  one  so 
far  as  the  Veterans^of  Foreign  Wars  is  con- 
cerned and  Is  the  re'medy  that  our  organiza- 
tion advocated  through  the  voice  of  our  dele- 
gates at  our  National  Convention  In  New 
Tork  last  Augiist  as  embodied  In  Resolution 
No.  268.  as  outlined  above,  and  the  forthright 
statement  of  our  Commander-in-Chief.  Leslie 
M.  Fry.  which  he  Issued  to  the  press  on  July 
24.  1967  concerning  efforts  to  abolish  this 
Board,  a  copy  of  which  Is  attached. 

Accordingly,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
strongly  recommends  that  this  Board  not 
only  be  kept  alive  and  functioning  but  that 
It  be  given  the  tools  which  It  needs  to  dis- 
close and  regulate  the  operations  of  the  com- 
munist conspiracy  In  this  country.  To  fall 
to  approve  the  legislation  before  you  to 
strengthen  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  wUl  be  to  permit  the  communists  to 
win  a  17-year  battle  by  default. 

You  are  strongly  urged  to  favorably  con- 
sider this  legislation  and  report  It  to  the 
House  at  the  earliest  opportunity  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  go  on  through  the  Congress 
and  be  enacted  Into  law  at  an  early  date. 

Thank  you. 


CLEVELAND  GIVES  QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS — ANSWERS  IT  HIMSELF 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
fifth  consecutive  year  I  have  sent  ques- 
tionnaires to  my  constituents.  Again,  I 
wish  to  share  this  year's  results  with  my 
colleagues.  It  is  too  bad  that  time  and 
space  do  not  permit  me  to  detail  the 
many  perceptive  and  helpful  comments 
which  my  constituents  added  with  their 
answers. 

New  Hampshire  has  a  good  record  for 
citizen  participation  In  government.  It  is 
conslstentljt^onong  the  Nation's  leaders 
in  voter  turnout,  and  takes  great  interest 
In  its  government,  from  town  meetings 
through  all  levels  of  government.  In  view 
of  this,  these  returns  are  significant  and 
meaningful  as  an  Indication  of  how  a 
large  number  of  thoughtful  and  con- 
cerned people  are  thinking,  although  I 
make  no  claim  this  is  a  "scientific  poll." 

QUXSTIONNAIRE    STRESSES    MEANS.    NOT    GOALS 

To  the  extent  possible.  I  avoided  ask- 
ing If  constituents  favored  such  laudable 
objectives  as  peace,  equal  opportunity, 
the  elimination  of  poverty,  better  educa- 


tion, clean  air  and  water,  fairer  taxes, 
et  cetera.  Agreement  is  virtually  univer- 
sal on  such  goals.  The  issues  we  face  here 
are  usually  how  such  objectives  can  best 
be  attained  and  when.  During  a  time  of 
war.  large  deficits,  and  increasing  infla- 
tion, certain  programs  may  have  to  be 
deferred  or  cut  back. 

pRioarriEs — ntcessart  and  important 

My  first  question  was  one  to  which  I 
Invited  particular  attention.  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  government,  as  weU  as  In- 
dividuals, should  establish  priorities,  and 
exercise  restraint  and  selectivity  in  allo- 
cating available  mbney  and  resources  to 
meet  needs  and  problems.  For  this  reason. 
I  asked  my  constituents  which  needs  and 
problems  are  of  first  importance  for  ac- 
tion by  Congress,  with  results  which  I 
feel  are  significant. 

LABEX.S SLOGANS — INSTANT    SOLUTIONS 

The  framing  of  meaningful  questions 
is  diflBcult.  ComfX)unding  the  problem  is 
the  gro'ving  practice  here  of  legislation 
by  label  and  by  high-sounding  slogans 
and  the  current  regrettable  practice  of 
lumping  many  different  programs  into 
one  bill.  This,  coupled  with  a  prevailing 
fallacy  that  almost  any  problem  can  be 
solved  Instantly  If  you  pass  a  program 
through  Congress  and  throw  enough 
money  at  it.  makes  meaningful  debate 
and  discussion  of  issues  and  questions 
difficult. 

RESTTLTS PRIORITIES 

Of  course,  the  top  priority  issue  in  the 
minds  of  respondents  was  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Not  quite  so  clear  is  what  Con- 
gress can  or  should  do  about  it.  The 
next  issue,  clearly  second  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  is  the  need  for  decreased, 
or  at  least  more  restrained.  Federal 
spending. 

The  third  priority  issue,  classified  as 
"race  problems."  which  includes  poverty. 
city  slums,  need  for  increased  job  oppor- 
tunities, the  recent  riots,  and  the  con- 
tinuing quest  for  the  achievement  of 
civil  rights  and  equal  opportunity,  re- 
flects a  widespread  anxiety  for  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities  and  meaningful  solu- 
tions. 

Concern  over  increased  crime  rates  has 
grown  dramatically  in  the  last  year.  Con- 
gressional reform  and  higher  standards 
for  politicians  also  rate  high. 

RESTTLTS :  FOREIGN  POLICT 

Several  conclusions  seem  warranted 
from  the  complex  pattern  of  answers  to 
question  two.  on  the  war  In  Vietnam.  One 
is  that  clear  support  of  the  administra- 
tion has  lessened.  In  my  1965  question- 
naire. I  asked,  "In  general,  do  you  favor 
U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam?"  The  answer  was 
3  to  1  in  the  affirmative.  Last  year,  in  a 
more  thorough  question,  there  was  slight 
approval  of  "maintaining  our  present 
position  and  policies."  and  overwhelm- 
ing— 4  and  5  to  1 — support  of  intensified 
military  activity  against  North  Vietnam. 
This  year,  the  people  seem  less  Inclined 
to  support  Increased  bombing  of  the 
north.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  now 
3  to  1  against  present  policies,  but  even 
more  strongly  against  withdrawal. 

While  they  favor  increased  military  ac- 
tivity against  North  Vietnam,  they  favor 
negotiations  even  more.  The  fact  that 
less  than  one  person  In  five  believes  he 


Is  getting  adequate  information  from  the 
administration  is  a  revealing,  significant, 
and  disturbing  commentary.  Of  all  the 
current  threats  to  our  democracy,  and  to 
her  handmaidens — deliberation,  debate, 
and  honest  dissent — this  may  well  be  the 
greatest. 

FOREIGN     AID    OPPOSED 

Following  the  trend  of  recent  years, 
foreign  aid  programs  met  with  continu- 
ing disapproval,  as  did  increased  East- 
West  trade.  While  U.S.  policy  on  Rhode- 
sia also  met  with  disapproval,  the  num- 
ber of  people  "not  sure"  is  significant. 

WAR  ON  POVERTY  MORE  IN  FAVOR 

While  still  opposed  generally  to  the 
administration's  war  on  poverty,  my  con- 
stituents appear  to  be  more  In  favor  than 
last  year.  I'm  sure  they  still  share  my 
approval  of  the  program's  laudable  ob- 
jectives. 

The  most  negative  response.  Inciden- 
tally, was  to  a  question  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  have  Federal 
subsidies  for  national  election  cam- 
paigns. 

ANSWERS    QUESTIONNAIRE 

As  I  do  each  year,  I  will  now  answer, 
for  the  record,  my  own  questionnaire. 

Along  with  my  constituents,  I  feel  that 
the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  is  the  top 
priority  issue  facing  the  Nation  and  Con- 
gress. While  the  cost  is  high,  in  terms  of 
both  men  and  money,  this  is  a  coiiunlt- 
ment  that  we  must  honor.  To  abandon 
this  commitment  because  the  price  is 
high  or  because  the  going  gets  rough 
would  be  to  undermine  still  further  the 
word  of  the  United  States  around  the 
world.  To  abandon  a  commitment  that 
we  have  declared  and  affirmed  would  be 
to  encourage  all  countries  to  disregard 
the  United  States  as  a  force  against  aa- 
gresslon,  and  could.  Indeed,  openly  lnvlfc« 
further  aggression. 

On  frequent  occasions  I  have  sug- 
gested that  history  is  emphatic  in  telling 
us  that  firmness  In  the  right  Is  the  best 
long-range  Insurance  against  aggression. 
The  North  Vietnamese  aggression  against 
the  South  Vietnamese  may  well  have 
been  encouraged  by  some  of  the  peace 
pronouncements  that  characterized  the 
1964  presidential  campaign.  It  may  also 
have  been  encouraged  since,  by  this  ad- 
ministration's policy  of  Indecisive  escala- 
tion and  by  the  disproportionate  pub- 
licity given  to  opponents  of  our  commit- 
ment. 

While  my  questionnaire  seems  to  stress 
military  solutions  to  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem, that  is.  of  course,  only  part  of  the 
answer.  Lasting  peace  in  a  poverty- 
stricken,  hunger-ridden  country-  border- 
ing on  China  will  not  be  won  on  the 
battlefield  alone. 

spending:     RESTRAINT    AND    PRIORmES 

My  choice  for  second  priority  is 
restraint  in  Federal  spending.  I  want 
Congress  to  make  hard  decisions  and  es- 
tablish strict  national  priorities  for  the 
best  allocation  of  limited  resources, 
rather  than  avoiding  them  by  accepting 
almost  every  proposal,  and  passing  the 
consequences  oh  to  the  people  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices,  higher  taxes,  and 
a  weaker  dollar. 

Third.  I  would  list  the  growth  of  reli- 
ance on  Washington,  with  Its  accom- 
panying concentration  of  power  In  the 
Federal  Government  and  distressing  ero- 
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slon  of  local  Initiative.  This  problem,  of 
course,  reflects  the  need  for  more  effec- 
tive State  and  local  government  and  tax- 
sharing  formulas  to  help  them  meet  their 
responsibiUties  constructively. 

Fourth.  I  would  list  the  problems  of 
the  cities — and,  conversely,  rural  de- 
cline—manifested by  their  ghettos, 
slums,  riots,  high  crime  rates,  and  poor 
schools.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
make  it  clear  that  ciril  order  must  be 
maintained  and  respect  for  law  and  or- 
der reestablished.  While  we  cannot  just 
buy  an  end  to  the  ghettos,  neither  can  we 
Ignore  them.  They  will  not  just  go  away. 
I  submit  that  the  greatest  of  the  needs  lies 
in  the  field  of  education  for  job  oppor- 
tunities. Another  solution  might  be  to 
reverse  migration  trends  that  overcrowd 
cities  and  depopulate  rural  areas,  to  the 
detriment  of  both. 

CONSERVATION 

Conservation  comes  fifth.  I  use  the 
word  broadly  to  Include  pollution  control, 
better  ways  to  dispose  of  our  waste, 
preservation  of  our  natural  areas,  and 
more  efficient — hence  less  wasteful — use 
of  our  limited  natural  resources. 

Sixth.  I  submit,  is  the  problem  facing 
our  senior  cltii'.ens.  Many  of  them  are 
victims  of  the  ravages  of  inflation  caused, 
In  my  opinion,  by  unwise  fiscal  policies. 
It  seems  Ironic  that  the  good  news  of  in- 
creased longevity,  resulting  from  scien- 
tific triumphs,  finds  many  people,  still 
hale  and  hearty,  unable  to  benefit  from 
the  added  years  bestowed  upon  them. 
That  many  of  these  people  are  discour- 
aged from  earning  money  by  Income  re- 
strictions forced  Into  the  social  security 
system  by  labor  economists  of  yesteryear 
Is  but  part  of  the  problem.  There  should 
be  a  national  effort  and  concern  to  im- 
prove their  opportunities  for  continuing 
and  constructive  contributions. 

%'IETNAM CLEVELAND    VIEWS 

I  favor  substantially  increasing  mili- 
tary activity  atrainst  North  Vietnam.  Un- 
refuted  evidence  here  tells  us  that  we 
have  not  yet  bombed  all  significant  mlU- 
taiy  targets  In  the  north.  Until  this  Is 
done,  the  commitment  of  additional 
American  ground  troops  to  Vietnam 
seems  unjustified. 

I  do  not  favor  present  policies  which 
I  consider  to  have  been  Indecisive  and 
conducive  to  uncertainty,  doubt,  and 
miscalculations.  Nor  do  I  favor  limiting 
our  activity  to  protecting  strategic  areas. 
To  unilaterally  withdraw  and  abandon 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  Communist  ag- 
gression and  oppression  from  the  north — 
from  which  so  many  fled  when  given  the 
chance  to  do  so  in  1954 — seems  to  be  out 
of  the  question. 

I  favor  stronger,  more  frequent  initia- 
tives to  begin  negotiations  for  peaceful 
settlement.  Administration  efforts  for 
negotiations  have  often  seemed  to  be 
directed  more  toward  American  public 
opinion  than  toward  the  North  Viet- 
namese or  Vietcong.  The  "credibility  gap" 
which  exists  in  the  United  States  may 
well  exist  also  between  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Regrettably.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  giving  the  public— or  the 
Congress— adequate  information  con- 
cerning Vietnam.  Indeed,  it  Is  this  lack 
of  credence  that  makes  It  so  difficult  to 


know  what  the  United  States  should  do 
in  Vietnam.  This  lack  began,  in  my  opin- 
ion, during  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1964,  with  emphatic  protestations  for 
peace  which  may  well  have  led  since  to 
untold  miscalculations,  torment,  and 
doubt;  all  of  which  could  have  been 
avoided  by  candor  and  clarity  of  purpose 
from  the  outset. 

forei.:n  aid 
This  year  I  again  voted  in  favor  of  the 
continuation  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 
The  authorization  for  which  I  voted  was 
substantially  cut  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  In  the  House,  the  authoriza- 
tion was  amended  and.  in  my  opinion, 
strengthened  by  forbidding  aid  to  those 
who  trade  v.ith  our  enemy.  This  follows 
my  voting  pattern  of  past  years.  The 
temptation  to  vote  against  foreign  aid 
as  a  general  protcst^particularly  in  view 
of  the  lack  of  support  we  are  now  receiv- 
ing from  erstwhile  friends  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  program— is  almost  over- 
whelming. The  world  situation,  however, 
and  our  commitment  to  defend  free  na- 
tions against  aggression  is  such  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  general  principles  of  the 
program  still  deserve  support.  It  Is  re- 
grettable that  so  many  friends  of  foreign 
aid  seem  blind  to  the  program's  short- 
comings and  virtually  deaf  to  construc- 
tive suggestions  for  Improving  them. 

My  position  of  last  year,  that  I  do  not 
favor  at  this  time  increased  trade  vdth 
the  Eastern  European  Communist  coun- 
tries— which  support  North  Vietnam- 
remains  unchanged. 

RHODESIA 

As  much  as  I  would  like  to  Join  many 
of  my  constituents  who  were  "not  sure" 
about  the  Rhodeslan  question,  my  an- 
swer here  Is  a  reluctant  ■Yes."  If  we  are 
to  support  the  U.N..  we  obviously  cannot 
pick  and  choose  which  of  its  actions  we 
support,  and  which  we  oppose.  My  reluc- 
tance is  abetted  by  the  fact  that  while  we 
support  the  U.N.  sanctions.  Great  Brit- 
ain, on  whose  behalf  they  are  Imposed, 
seems  indifferent  to  many  of  our  inter- 
national problems.  Because  the  sanctions 
apparently  are  not  having  the  desired  ef- 
fect, the  UN.  position  and  the  sanctions 
should  be  reassessed. 

MIDDLE     EAST 

While  I  was  sharply  critical  of  the 
U.N.'s  precipitous  removal  of  it^  peace- 
keeping force  from  the  Egypt-Israel 
border  at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict, 
I  do  support  its  actions  during  and  since 
the  hostilities.  The  U.N.  did  at  least  ser\-e 
as  a  medium  for  the  truce,  and  hopefully 
will,  for  a  meaningful  settlement. 

I  favor  annual  disclosure  of  assets,  in- 
come, and  exnenditures  by  Congressmen. 
provided  all  members  are  required  to  do 
so. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  continue 
our  space  expenditures  at  their  present 
levels.  This  is  a  question  of  priority.  We 
cannot  afford  everything  at  once  We 
should  "stretch  out"  our  space  efforts. 
There  is  evidence  that  it  would  Improve 
the  program  if  we  did. 

I  have  voted  against  the  so-called  war 
on  poverty  bill.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Its 
objectives  but  support  alternative  pro- 
posals which,  I  think,  would  do  the  job 
better. 


LOWER    VOTING    AGE 


I  am  on  record  as  favoring  a  lower  vot- 
ing age — by  appropriate  State  action. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
would  cause  Washington's  Birthday, 
Memorial  Day.  Independence  Day,  and 
Veterans  Day  to  be  observed  as  part  of 
a  3-day  weekend. 

I  favor  a  tax  credit  to  private  Industry 
for  expenditures  to  train,  advance,  and 
employ  people  lacking  necessary  skills. 
This  is  the  Human  Investment  Act  which 
I  have  introduced  as  a  pan  of  the  Re- 
publican cxjnstructlve  altenxatlve  to  the 
war  on  poverty. 

I  do  not  favor,  and  voted  against,  the 
tax  checkoff  proposal  for  Federal  finan- 
cial help  to  major  parties  for  campaign- 
ing costs.  However,  some  solution  to  the 
problem  of  skyrocketing  campaign  costs 
must  be  found. 

I  favor  a  tax  credit  to  encourage  small, 
individual  contributions. 

RENT    SUBSIDY 

I  have  again  voted  against  the  admin- 
istration's proposals  for  Federal  pro- 
grams to  subsidize  the  rents  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  fanailies.  As  an  alter- 
native, and  I  believe  a  better  solution.  I 
have  sponsored  the  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  Act  of  1967  with 
Senator  Percy  and  others  to  encourage 
home  ownership. 

Legislation  to  allow  a  tax  credit  for 
post-high  school  education  costs,  which 
I  have  sponsored,  would  help  relieve 
some  of  the  high  cost  of  education.  In  the 
process,  it  would  encourage  post-high 
school  education  and  training,  an  in- 
creasingly important  national  goal. 

I  have  long  advocated  agreed-on 
quotas  to  provide  for  the  orderly  expan- 
sion of  international  trade,  and  give 
domestic  industries  a  chance  to  meet  for- 
eign competition  over  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  with  some  protection  against  low 
wages  and  subsidy  by  foreign  govern- 
ment. 

I  favor  a  convention  called  by  the 
States  to  amend  the  U.S.  Constitution  to 
permit  States  with  bicameral  legislatures 
to  apportion  one  branch  on  factors  other 
than  population,  subject  to  approval  by 
a  statewide  referendum  at  regular  In- 
tervals. This  would  allow  States  to  fol- 
low the  example,  if  they  choose— If  you 
please — established  by  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution for  the  U.S.  Congress. 

presidential  preference 
Because  there  is  a  practical  limit  to 
the  information  that  can  be  obtained  by 
the  number  and  structure  of  questions 
on  specific  issues.  I  decided  to  query  my 
constituents  with  respect  to  their  sup- 
port of  current  programs  and  Ideas 
espoused  by  spokesman  in  each  of  the 
major  political  parties.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  two-party  system  is  the 
vital  Ingredient  that  has  made  possible 
the  success  of  our  Government.  While  I 
suppose  some  individuals  may  be  dis- 
proportionately Influenced  by  factors 
other  than  the  merits  of  the  proposals 
put  forward  by  leading  figures  In  both 
parties,  nevertheless  this  kind  of  broad 
question  gives  me  some  further  indica- 
tion, collectively,  of  my  oonstltuents'  at- 
titude on  the  broad  range  of  public 
policy. 
Thtis,  it  Is  appropriate  to  ask  for  pres- 
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Identlal  preferences  in  my  questionnaire 
this  year.  My  mail  and  visitations  in  my 
district  consUntly  reflect  this  vital  in- 
terest. Under  our  system  of  government. 
with  Its  three  coequal  branches,  the 
concerns  of  all  are  comingled.  Much  of 
my  mail,  many  of  my  problems,  most  of 
my  time,  are  taken  up  with  matters  that 
Inextricably  involve  the  interrelation- 
ship between  the  courts,  the  executive, 
and  the  legislature. 
Many  of  my  constituents  did  not  state 


their  preferences  for  the  1968  presiden- 
tial election,  saying  it  was  too  soon  to 
say.  I  agree  with  them.  On  the  implied 
assumption,  however,  that  I  asked  for  the 
best  candidate  for  each  party  at  this 
time.  I  answer  as  follows:  I  agree  with 
the  preference  of  my  constituents  that, 
for  the  Democratic  Party,  President 
Johnson  is  the  practical  choice.  There 
can  be  no  realistic  alternative  to  re- 
nominating an  incumbent  President.  On 
the  Republican  side,  I  find  myself  in  dis- 

QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS,  1967 


agreement  with  my  constituents,  as  I 
consider  Governor  Romney  the  best 
candidate  for  his  party  at  this  time. 
Richard  Nixon  is  my  second  choice.  My 
third  preference  is  a  tie  between  the  Re- 
publican Governors  of  the  two-jlargest 
States  in  the  Nation.  Although  not  can- 
didates at  this  time,  they  both  hold  posi- 
tions in  the  Nation  and  their  party  that 
entitle  them  to  consideration.  The  real 
possibility  of  a  "dark  horse"  adds  inter- 
est and  conjecture  to  the  question. 


Rank  in 
1967 


Rank  in 
1966 


Total 
responses 


1 

2 
3 

4 
$ 

6 
7 

« 

10 
U 
12 
13 
U 
15 
U 
17 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
2( 
2S 

2a 

27 

28 


1.  Please  list  in  order  of  importance  those  issues,  problems,  or  needs  which  you  personally  consider  to  be  of  primary  importance  for  action  by  Congress: 

Vietnam 

Reduced  Federal  spending - 

Race  problems  (including  nots  and  civil  rights).... . - - 

Increased  crime  (and  criticism  of  restraints  on  police) 

Concern  over  domestic  poverty  and  present  war  on  poverty 

*      Foreign  aid - - --- - 

Education    Need  for  more  and  better 

High  taxes  and  need  for  tax  reforms 

Congressional  reform - — - 

Water  and  air  pollution - 

General  concern  for  the  course  of  our  foreign  policy ■»• • 

Inflation - • 

Big  government;  Federal-State  relationship ■ 

Middle  East  situation _ — ■ 

More  aid  for  senior  citizens •-- 

Labor-management  problems ....... ............. ............. .... — . 

Draft  reform — • 

United  Nations - 

Urban  problems 

Space  programs - - ■ 

Communist  threat. - - 

Tariffs,  restrictive  quotas,  etc 

Conservation — 

East-West  trade 

Concern  for  national  security — ■ 

Concern  for  U  S.  economy . 

Transportation 

Rhodesia - - 


2,607 
1,616 
1.465 
967 
948 
723 
623 
613 
606 
587 
462 
431 
431 
386 
376 
275 
258 
214 
171 
167 
159 
152 
149 
148 
127 
113 
108 
62 


1  Less  than  100  total  responses  in  1%6  questionnaire  results. 


Yes 


No 


Not  sure 


Blank 


2.  What  should  tl>e  United  States  do,  or  not  do,  in  Vietnam? • 

(a)  Substantially  increase  military  activity  against  North  Vietnam? 

(b)  Continue  present  gradual  out  restrained  escalation  of  the  war? ---- :-^---j iV.l""::i"":,"." 

(c)  Reduce  present  scale  of  fighting  and  bombing,  but  reUin  U.S.  military  presence  »nd  concentrate  on  protecting  Key  military  and  popu- 

lated areas'   - - -- 

(d)  Withdrsw  U  S  forces? - - ---: -.:-.---■--.■ ".-"■•■•.ir \i 

(e)  In  any  event,  United  States  should  take  stronger,  more  frequent  initiatives  to  bejin  negotiations  for  peaceful  settlementr 

(f)  Do  you  feel  the  administratinn  is  giving  the  public  adequate  information  concerning  Vietnam? 

In  general  and  on  balance,  do  you  favor 

3.  Continuation  of  our  present  foreign  aid  program? - — 

4  Increasing  trade  with  the  European  Communist  countries? 

5  Our  policy  in  support  of  U  N,  sanctions  against  Rhodesia? - - 

6  The  actions  of  the  UN   in  connection  with  the  Middle  East  hostilities? - - 

7  Annual  disclosure  by  Congressmen  o'  assets  and  income' - 

8.  Continuation  of  present  expenditures  (or  space  programs? — 

9.  Continuing  the  administration's  war  on  piverty  program? - 

10.  Lowering  the  voting  age  (as  now  permitted  in  i  States)? - 

11  L»8i>latinn  r»q';iring  nstijnai  holidays  to  h»  celebrated  on  a  Friday  or  Monday?...   -.-- 

12  A  tax  credit  to  private  industry  tnr  expenditures  to  tram,  advance,  and  employ  people  lacking  necessary  skills?. 

13  Federal  financial  deip  W  major  p3rti5s  for  campaigning?  -- 

14  ft  tai  credit  tn  encou'3?^  small  carpaijn  contributions? -- 

15  Federal  subsidy  for  rem  paid  by  low-income  families? - 

16  4  lax  credit  hr  post- hi jd  school  education  costs? 

17  Negotiated  quotas  to  limit  imports?  .    -    - 

18  A  convention  called  by  the  States  to  amend  the  US.  Constitution? - 


2,354 

1,488  .. 

1,027 

792 

2.633  .. 
2.529  .. 

1,444 

902 

1,438 

660 

2,796  .. 

1,413 

2,955 

985  .. 

929 

804 

3  306 

759 

1,165 

3.108 

430 

166 

1.637 

2.844 

348 

40 

1,482 

2,057 

1.029 

301 

1,758 

2.155 

549 

407 

3,278 

1,C39 

350 

202 

2,269 

1.920 

566 

114 

1,818 

2.511 

393 

147 

1,673 

2,848 

241 

107 

2,170 

2,174 

364 

161 

3.362 

1,119 

297 

91 

677 

3,777 

325 

90 

2,082 

2.401 

342 

44 

1.064 

3,270 

422 

113 

3,577 

1,001 

212 

79 

2,765 

1.134 

757 

213 

1.172 

2.489 

855 

353 

I  Blank  will  be  construed  as  not  sure. 
In  order  of  preference,  who  do  you  feel  would  be  the  best  candidates  for  each  party  tor  the  1968  Presidential  election? 


1st  2d  3d 

preference      preference     preference 


Demxrat 

Lyndon  B    lohnson. 

Robert  F    Kennedy 

Hubert  H.  Humpnrey. 

Georg"  C  Wallace 

J   W   Fulbright 

Edward  M    Kennedy j 

Republican 

Richard  M  Nixon... ■ 

George  Romney ■ 

Nelsnn  A   Rockfeller • 

Ronald  Reagan ■ 

Charles  H   Percy y 

Barry  Gold  water • 

Mark  0   Hat'ield ■ 

John  V.  Lindsay -- 


426 

91 

46 

319 

280 

118 

100 

300 

112 

149 

35 

25 

72 

58 

28 

25 

33 

28 

242 

554 

285 

667 

623 

252 

703 

389 

254 

515 

481 

326 

260 

342 

292 

131 

134 

95 

57 

50 

67 

27 

41 

50 
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THANK    YOU 


In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  thank  my 
many  constituents  who  participated  in 
this  year's  questionnaire,  not  only  for 
returning  their  questionnaires  but  for 
their  many  constructive  comments.  Sev- 
eral hundred  questionnaires  came  in  too 
late  to  be  tabulated  but  their  contents 
were  carefully  noted. 

Congress,  which  is  badly  in  need  of 
reform,  appears  to  be  virtually  in  year- 
round  session.  Thus,  it  is  of  particular 
importance  to  me  as  their  Representa- 
tive to  hear  from  constituents  and  have 
the  benefit  of  their  views. 


surely  must  be  relevant  to  the  rise  of  this 
Miss  America.  I  salute  the  Barnes  family, 
the  community  of  Moran.  Kans.,  and  the 
State  and  citizens  of  Kansas  who  have 
all  contributed  to  the  growth  of  Debra 
Barnes.  Finally,  I  salute  you.  Miss  Amer- 
ica—our own  Miss  Kansas,  Debra  Barnes. 
May  your  year  be  a  glorious  one.  and  may 
you  brighten  the  other  49  States  of  this 
Nation  as  you  have  your  own  State  of 
Kansas. 


KANSAS   SALUTE   TO   OUR 
MISS   AMERICA 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Skubitz]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  vr&s  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Kansas 
has  been  known  as  the  great  wheat  State, 
the  center  of  the  Nation,  the  land  of 
beautiful  rolUng  plains,  of  waving  grains, 
and  I  think  it  is  appropriate  today  to 
add  that  Kansas  may  be  known  as  the 
land  of  beautiful  girls.  Even  though  one 
of  our  beautiful  girls.  Miss  Debra  Barnes, 
now  belongs  to  the  country  as  the  reign- 
ing Miss  America,  we  Kansans  shall 
always  claim  her.  This  claim  to  fame  for 
our  State  as  the  land  of  beautiful  girls 
arises  from  Debra  Barnes  being  the 
second  Kansas  "Debby"  to  win  the 
coveted  Miss  America  crown  in  3  years.  I 
am  very  proud  that  the  new  Miss  Amer- 
ica comes  from  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  but  I  know  this  pride  is  not 
limited  to  me  alone,  that  it  is  possessed 
by  all  Kansas  citizens  and  I  am  happy 
to  share  in  it. 

The  people  of  Kansas  know  they  have 
a  great  State.  They  have  striven  for  years 
to  make  the  home  the  center  of  activi- 
ties but  not  the  circumference  of  activi- 
ties for  its  young  people.  Our  State  of 
Kansas  offers  the  soundest  educational 
advantages  and  we  set  high  standards  for 
our  youth.  From  this  atmosphere,  young 
Kansans  emerge  to  become  the  best  of 
State  and  National  citizens. 

"Debbie"  Barnes,  as  she  is  known  in 
her  hometown  of  less  than  700  popula- 
tion, celebrated  her  20th  birthday  3  days 
prior  to  the  Miss  America  pageant.  She 
is  a  senior  at  Kansas  State  College  in 
Pittsburg,  Kans.,  where  she  is  majoring 
in  music  following  in  the  footsteps  of  her 
parents,  both  talented  musicians.  Our 
Miss  America  is  a  self-reliant  girl  who 
has  helped  to  raise  herself  due  to  her 
mother's  illness  which  has  confined  her 
to  a  hospital  for  many  periods  of  time. 
Though  the  presence  of  the  whole  family 
may  not  always  have  been  possible,  the 
love  of  both  parents  must  have  inspired 
this  Kansas  girl  to  reach  for  the  heights. 
Our  State's  motto.  "To  the  Stars  Through 
Difficulty, "  has  had  real  meaning  for 
many  citizens  of  Kansas  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  notable  goals.  It  is 
felt  in  the  heartbeat  of  our  State,  and 


GOVERNOR      AGNEWS      PROGRAM 
FOR  ALCOHOLISM  IN  MARYLAND 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Marj-land  [Mr.  Gdde]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Maryland's 
Governor.  Spiro  Agnew,  announced  Au- 
gust 30  that  he  will  ask  the  general  as- 
sembly in  January  to  enact  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  help  the  State's  100,- 
000  alcoholics. 

Such  a  program  would  allow  the  Free 
State  to  comply  with  a  January  1966 
Federal  court  decision  that  chronic  al- 
coholics must  be  referred  to  treatment 
facilities  instead  of  being  jailed. 

Governor  Agnew  is  to  be  praised  for 
his  action  on  this  critical  problem.  It  has 
been  over  19  months  since  the  Driver 
ruling  by  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  prohibited  the  jailing  of  alco- 
holics for  public  drunkenness.  This  rul- 
ing affects  Maryland,  'Virginia  and  North 
Carolina. 

For  the  past  6  years,  more  patients 
were  admitted  to  Maryland  State  mental 
hospitals  for  alcoholism  than  for  any 
other  single  diagnosis.  As  I  pointed  out  to 
the  House  on  May  16.  since  1960  alco- 
holic admissions  to  these  mental  insti- 
tutions— the  only  State  public  facilities 
providing  alcoholism  treatment — have 
more  than  doubled.  In  addition,  1  out 
of  everj-  10  patients  admitted  for  other 
ailments  were  reported  to  have  major 
drinking  problems.  Thus,  alcoholism  is 
related  to  the  patient  illness  in  one-half 
of  all  Maryland's  mental  institution  ad- 
missions. 

More  than  14.000  persons  annually  are 
arrested  for  public  intoxication  in  Marj'- 
land,  and  estimates  are  that  90  to  95 
percent  of  these  offenders  are  chronic 
alcoholics.  The  facilities  which  the  State 
of  Marviand  has  for  alcoholism  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  have  been  un- 
derstaffed and  overcrowded. 

In  his  statement,  Governor  Agnew  said 
that  a  recent  study  revealed  that  alco- 
holics and  their  families  account  for  $6 
million  annually  of  the  State  welfare 
budget,  with  no  sen'ices  or  attempts  to 
restore  them  to  economic  independence. 
The  costs  of  this  disease  to  the  health, 
economy  and  safety  of  Maryland — in- 
deed, the  Nation — can  no  longer  be 
ignored.  The  time  has  come — in  fact,  it 
is  overdue — for  the  development  of  ef- 
fective programs  to  curb  and  control  a 
disease  that  constitutes  the  Nation's 
fourth  ranking  health  menace  and  one 


of  its  leading  social  problems.  "We  can  no 
longer  continue  to  burden  our  police,  our 
courts  and  the  entire  criminal  law  struc- 
ture with  the  responsibility  for  handling 
a  problem  that  is  in  reality  a  matter  for 
public  health  authorities. 

Governor  Agnew 's  proposed  revision  of 
State  law  "to  reflect  modem  thinking- 
and  a  more  practical  approach"  to  alco- 
holism is  a  hopeful  indication,  as  are 
legislative  efforts  pending  in  Congress 
which  would  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  taking  the  growing  problem 
of  alcoholism  out  of  courts  and  jails  and 
making  it  the  responsibility  of  public 
health  and  rehabilitation  services. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  which 
would  affect  this  end— H.R.  8523  and  S. 
1508.  This  measure  would  establish  a 
program  of  matching  grants  to  States 
like  Maryland  for  use  in  alcoholism  proj- 
ects such  as  are  envisioned  by  Governor 
Agnew.  The  proposal  would  also  estab- 
hsh,  under  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General,  an 
OfHce  of  Alcoholism,  which  would  assist 
State  and  local  agencies  in  developing 
alcoholism  programs. 

The  same  problems  facing  my  own 
State  of  Maryland  today  are  to  be  found 
in  many  localities  across  the  Nation.  And. 
with  additional  court  rulings  that  States 
and  local  communities  m.ust  change  their 
policies  in  dealing  with  alcoholism,  this 
national  problem  will  enlarge  and  ex- 
pand. In  fact,  such  a  case  is  now  pending 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Should 
that  Court  follow  the  line  of  recent  de- 
cisions on  the  subject,  Mar\iand's  di- 
lemma will  spread  to  every  State  of  the 
Union. 

Obviously,  States  and  communities 
cannot  alter  their  policies  regarding  al- 
coholics overnight.  Few  have  either  the 
necessarv  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
facilities  or  funds  for  such  institutions. 
Thus,  this  national  program  is  urgently 
iieeded  to  give  States  and  localities  in- 
centive and  assistance  in  this  vital  area. 
Marvland's  Governor  has  pointed  the 
way,  not  only  for  his  State,  but  for  the 
couiitrv.  The  time  has  come  for  congres- 
sional action  to  meet  the  problem  of  alco- 
holism in  our  society. 


EMPLOYMENT  ANT)  TRAINING 

Mr  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  AyresI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
principal  concerns  are  for  jobs  for  the 
unemployed  and  the  proper  training  of 
our  young  people.  'We  have  inaugurated 
a  series  of  legislative  remedies  in  an  at- 
tempt to  improve  the  lot  of  those  who 
have  not  been  able  to  take  their  place  in 
the  industrial  forces  of  our  Nation.  Oft- 
times  the  results  have  been  negUgible. 

I  have  often  felt  that  this  is  because  we 
have  relied  on  the  bureaucratic  theorists 
as  the  drafters  of  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. This  Is  particularly  true  of  the  so- 
called  Antlpoverty  Act. 
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I  believe  that  It  la  about  time  that  we 
turn  to  the  experts  In  the  field  of  em- 
ployment— those  whose  job  It  is  to  do  the 
hiring  for  our  Industrial,  service,  and  re- 
tail organizations.  Their  services  are 
available  to  us  through  the  American 
Society  for  Personnel  Administration. 

This  organization  with  its  fingers  dally 
on  the  pulse  of  manpower  placement 
could  well  act  as  our  advisers.  Mr.  Leon- 
ard R.  Brlce,  executive  vice  president 
of  that  organization,  has  assured  me  that 
his  many  thousands  of  members  would 
be  glad  to  assist  us.  Mr.  Brice  has  him- 
self had  a  long  background  in  the  per- 
sonnel field. 

Just  recently  the  Manpower  Research 
Council,  a  nonprofit  ^vey  afl&llate  of 
Manpower.  Inc.,  conducted  a  survey 
amongst  a  25  percent  selection  of  the 
ASPA  membership.  A  total  of  4.375,665 
workers  are  employed  by  the  930  compa- 
nies which  responded  to  the  survey. 

According  to  Wiley  I.  Beavers,  presi- 
dent of  ASPA: 

Eighty  percent  of  those  poUed  said  the 
Federal  government's  Manpower  Training 
Administration  has  not  helped  them  find 
qualined  employees:  and  the  largest  percent- 
age of  this  group  said  that  this  was  because 
the  training  was  given  In  the  wrong  skills. 

I  believe  that  this  most  comprehensive 
report  will  be  of  great  Interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Personnel  Administra- 
tion and  the  Manpower  Research  Coun- 
cil for  its  public  interest. 

The  report  follows: 

RcsEASca  Repobt  No.  4<  Job  Training 

The  flndlngs  In  this  report  have  been  com- 
piled from  Information  furnished  by  930 
companies    throughout    the    United    States. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  American  Society  for 
Personnel  Administration  for  m.aknlg  It  pws- 
Blble  to  Include  their  membership  In  the 
research  group.  This  has  resulted  In  an  In- 
creased number  of  participating  companies. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  flndlngs  is  con- 
tained on  the  following  j>age8.  Here  is  a  brief 
summary: 

The  930  participating  com.panles  had  a 
total  of  4,375.665  employees,  an  average  of 
4.705  per  company. 

It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  respondents  that 
numerous  Institutions  are  at  work  In  the 
community  to  pxrovlde  sXUl  training,  but 
60 ''f.  feel  that  this  training  falls  short  of 
their  company  needs. 

This  remissness  Is  most  sertotis  In  public 
high  schools  and  public  vocational  schools, 
where  many  are  not  offering  courses  at  all 
and  many  who  are  offering  courses  are  not 
tailoring  them  to  present-day  business  needs. 
This  occurs  despite  the  fact  that  local  in- 
stitutions are  being  provided  with  specific 
educational  requisites. 

Participants  In  the  survey  expressed  sreat 
willingness  to  serve  on  advisory  boards  to 
correct  the  situation. 

About  50n.  said  they  feel  their  universities 
lack  adequate  vocational  training  facilities 
and  recommended  public  high  school  and  In- 
plant  training  as  the  solution. 

An  overwhelming  percentage  (over  SST^ 
are  In  favor  of  development  of  public  voca- 
tlonally-ortented  technical  colleges  on  a  two- 
year  basis. 

In  the  area  of  In-plant  training,  the  re- 
spondents are  evenly  divided  in  their  esti- 
mate of  the  potential  of  ln-p!ant  training 
for  opening  up  new  opportunities  In  begin- 
ning Jobs.  Those  who  favor  more  in-plant 
training  say  their  companies  are  handicapped 
by  lack  cf  time,  lack  of  competent  Instruc- 
tors to  design  and  present  courses,  and  lack 
of  funds. 


However,  about  70  per  cent  stated  they  do 
not  believe  that  Federal  funds  should  be 
channeled  to  companies  to  subsidize  develop- 
ment of  In-plant  programs. 

The  majority  are  not  familiar  with  the 
propoKed  Human  Investment  Act,  but  feel 
It  v/ould  be  a  spur  to  companies  developing 
their  own  training  program. 

Forty  per  cent  said  they  have  revised  their 
employment  qualifications  or  tests  since  Jan. 
1,  1966,  Including  such  measures  as  lowering 
of  the  level  of  schooling  and  ability  required, 
and  removal  of  limitations  based  on  sex. 

Seventeen  per  cent  have  established  train- 
ing programs  primarily  with  a  view  to  at- 
tracting minority  workers.  These  were  divided 
50-50  on  whether  or  not  the  programs  have 
been  successful.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  lack 
of  success  was  attributed  to  difficulty  in  find- 
ing trainees  and  to  the  fact  that  trainees 
drop  out,  apparently  because  of  lack  of 
motivation. 

The  Federal  Government's  Manpower  De- 
velopment Training  Administration  (MDT.M 
has  not  helped  find  qualified  employees  for 
80  per  cent  of  the  respondents;  of  these  32% 
feel  that  the  training  given  Is  in  the  wrong 
skills  for  their  business. 

Only  19  ^c  have  employed  persons  trained 
in  Job  Corps  centers,  and  of  that  group,  90'"c 
regard  the  experience  as  satisfactory. 

StTBJECT:    JOB  TRAINING   SUMMARY  OP  FINDINGS 

Total   companies  participating  In 

survey '  930 

Total  number  of  employees  In  par- 
ticipating   companies 4.375,665 

'  Variance  in  the  total  number  of  responses 
resulted  because  not  all  respondents  an- 
swered every  question. 

1.  What  institutions  or  companies  are  at 
work  in  your  community  to  Impart  hlrable 
skills  to  youth  and  to  others  In  need  of  train- 
ing? (Check  all  categories  which  apply.) 

Public  high  schools: 

Number    906 

Percent 100 

Private  (parochial)  high  schools: 

Number    567 

Parcent 62.6 

Public  vocational  schools: 

Number    729 

Percent   80.5 

Privately  owned  business  or  technical 
schools: 

Number 640 

Percent    70.6 

Public  colleges: 

Niunber    790 

Percent   87.2 

In-plant  training  programs: 

Number    731 

Percent   80.7 

Manpyower   development   training   pwo- 
er.'m  (Federal  Government)  ; 

Number    614 

Percent    --    67.8 

Job  Corps : 

Number    _. 428 

Percent    * 47.2 

Apprenticeship  program: 

Number     580 

Percent     64  0 

Local  chamber  of  commerce: 

Number 301 

Percent   33.2 

Local  personnel  groups: 

Number    280 

Percent     30.9 

(Note. — Most  frequently  mentioned  were: 
Private  colleges,  universities.  Urban  League, 
State  employment  service,  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams, local  Industries.) 

2.  Does  your  experience  indicate  that  any 
of  the  above  training  institutions  fall  short 
of  meeting  your  company's  needs? 

Yes: 

Number    519 

Percent    57.3 


No: 

Number    234 

Percent   25.8 

No  opinion: 

Number    153 

Percent   169 

3.  If  you  answered  "yes"  to  question  2, 
please  Indlcrae  where  you  feel  a  specific  prob- 
lem area  exists. 

Problem  area  and  training  institution 
mentioned  most  frequently 

No  courses  at  all:  Chamber  of  commerce; 
private  hlgi;  scliools. 

Poor  Instruction:  Federal  Government's 
manpower  development  program;  Job  Corps 
program;  private  training  schools;  public 
high  schools. 

No  equipment:  Public  high  schools;  pri- 
vate lilgh  schools;  public  vocational  schools. 

Courses  not  regularly  given:  In-plant 
training  programs;  public  high  schoo!.'=:  man- 
power development  programs;  public  voca- 
tional schools. 

Courses  not  adequately  given :  Public  high 
school?;  public  vocational  schools;  private 
high  schools;  manpower  development  pro- 
gram; Job  Corps  program. 

Courses  too  short :  Public  high  schools; 
public  vocational  schools:  manpower  devel- 
opment programs;  in-plant  tralr-lng  pro- 
grams. 

Antiquated  equipment:  Public  high 
schools;  public  vocational  schools;  private 
high  schools:  private  training  schools. 

No  field  experience:  Public  high  schools; 
public  vocational  schools:  private  training 
schools;  private  high  schools. 

Tuition  costs  too  high:  Private  training 
schools;  public  colleges;  private  high  schools. 

Courses  not  tailored  to  our  needs:  Public 
high  schools;  public  vocational  schools;  Fed- 
eral Government's  ma.npower  development 
progra.m:  private  high  schools;  private  train- 
ing school:  public  colleges, 

4.  What  courses  for  skill  training  do  you 
feel  private  and  public  educational  institu- 
tions should  add  to  their  curriculum  to  pre- 
pare the  student  for  non-managerial  jobs? 

Most  frequently  mentioned  were:  More 
technical  courses  In  public  colleger:  courses 
tied  in  with  Federal  Government's  manpower 
development  program;  apprentlcesliip  pro- 
gram and  training, 

5.  Have  you  provided  local  training  Insti- 
tutions with  specific  educational  prerequi- 
sites for  employment  by  your  company? 

Yes: 

Number   653 

Percent   72.1 

No: 

Number 253 

Percent   --- -  27.9 

6.  Was  this  at  their  request  or  a  self-lnl- 
tlated  program? 

Their  request: 

Number 291 

Percent    39.7 

Self-Inltlated: 

Number  442 

Percent    60,3 

7.  If  called  on,  would  you  serve  on  an  ad- 
visory program  to  review  the  correct  voca- 
tional educational  program  in  your  commu- 
nity? 

Yes: 

Number  793 

Percent    88.5 

No: 

Number --  103 

Percent    11.5 

8.  Does  such  an  advisory  council  exist  in 
your  community  at  present? 

Yes: 

Number  

Percent    

No: 

Number 

Percent    
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396 
43.7 

201 
22.2 


Don't  know: 

Number - --      309 

Percent    3*-  ^ 

9  Do  you  believe  your  community  lacks 
adequate'  vocational  training  facilities  to 
raise  skill  levels  and  train  people  to  fill  Jobs? 

Yes: 

Number *^^ 

Percent    50^ 

No: 

Number ■*42 

Percent    49,4 

10.  If  you  answered  yes  to  question  9, 
which  of  the  following  solutions  would  you 
recommend? 

More  public  vocational  high  schools: 

Number 387 

Percent    ---     40.4 

More  in-plant  training: 

Number 210 

Percent    21.9 

More  privately  owned  business  or  technical 
schools: 

Number   131 

Percent    13.7 

More  liberal  apprenticeship  rules: 

Number 129 

Percent    13.5 

An  enlarged  Manpower  Development  Train- 
ing Program: 

Number   102 

Percent    10.6 

Others  most  frequently  mentioned  were: 
Increase  scope  and  number  in  classes  of 
technical  schools,  better  curriculum  and 
equipment,  more  experienced  instructors,  de- 
velop technical  programs  in  senior  high 
schools  and  Junior  colleges,  vocational  post 
high  school  courses  geared  to  In-plant  train- 
ing. Government-funded  programs  through 
Industry. 

11.  Do  you  favor  the  development  of  pub- 
lic vocationally-oriented  colleges  on  a  two- 
year  basis    (covering  grades   13  and   14)? 

Yes: 

Number 770 

Percent   85.4 

No: 

Number    64 

Percent  7.1 

No  opinion: 

Number 78 

Percent  7,5 

12.  Do  you  feel  that  the  phrase  "vocational 
education"  is:    (check  one) 

Appropriate: 
Number    417 

Percent  47.1 

Has  connotations  which  are  a  deter- 
rent to  participation  by  potential 
trainees: 

Number "^^S 

Percent  52.9 

13.  Which  phrase  listed  below  would  you 
like  to  see  used  to  describe  modern  voca- 
tional education  for  children? 

Number 

Career  guidance  courses 302 

Technical    courses 226 

Occupational  preparatory  courses 201 

Occupational   training   courses 150 

Vocational-technical  courses 123 

Oofupatlonal  courses 119 

Vcxiatlonal    courses 58 

14.  In  your  opinion  what  new  approaches 
to  Job  training  by  the  community  would  re- 
lieve the  present  shortage  of  skilled  help? 

Number 

Encourage  high  school  graduates  to 
attend  technical  schools 559 

More  assistance  to  vocational  schools 
by  advisory  councils  made  up  of 
business  and  Industry 559 

Set  up  two-year  trade  and  technical 
colleges  524 

Provide  vocational  gtildance  coun- 
selors In  high  schools 493 


Let  industry  spokesmen  talk  to  high 
school  classes  about  what  Industry 
wants  and  offers 475 

Make  some  practical  courses  com- 
pulsory in  high  school:  shorthand, 
typing  and  office  machines 408 

Add  more  vocational  courses  to  high 
school  curriculum 404 

Promote   use    of   vocational   guidance 

testing  in  high  schools 390 

Have  high  school  students  combine 
work  and  school 383 

Enlarge  programs  of  the  public  voca- 
tional school 383 

Provide  scholarship  funds  to  enable 
high  school  graduates  to  attend 
technical  schools 337 

Change  union  rules  which  limit  new 

hires   and  apprenticeships 266 

15.  Could  you  increase  your  new  hires  at 
all  skill  levels  if  you  could  provide  in-plant 
training  to  upgrade  present  employees? 

Yes: 

Number 426 

Percent  49.4 

No: 

Number  ^ 437 

Percent  50.6 

16.  If  Yes,  what  factors  prevent  such  In- 
plant  training  from  being  given? 

Lack  of  time: 

Number 233 

Percent   32,5 

Lark  of  competent  Instructors  to  design 
and  give  courses: 

Number 194 

Percent   27.0 

Lack  of  funds: 

Number -     US 

Percent  -  16,  0 

Lack  of  employee  motivation : 

Number 89 

Percent    12.  4 

Management  does  not  consider  this  as 
a  problem: 

Number 87 

Percent   12.1 

17.  Do  you  believe  that  Federal  Funds 
should  be  channeled  to  companies  in  private 
industry  to  subsidize  the  development  of 
these  in-plant  training  programs? 

Yes: 

Number 155 

Percent  --  17-1 

No: 

Number 631 

Percent  69,6 

No  opinion: 

Number  -  — 120 

Percent  13-2 

18.  If  Yes,  to  which  of  the  following  levels 
of  training  do  you  believe  it  should  extend? 
(Rank  in  order  of  their  importance — 1  as 
most  important,  7  as  least  important). 


20,  Do  you  feel  this  proposed  legislation 
will  increase  the  number  of  compianles  de- 
veloping their  own  training  programs? 

Yes: 

Number 400 

Percent   66,4 

No: 

Number  .  — --     202 

Percent    ---  33.6 

21,  What  In-plant  training  does  your  com- 
pany presently  provide  (period  from  Jan. 
1966  to  date)? 

Number 
Company  conducts  courses  on  comp>any 

time   ^ 687 

Indoctrination  meetings 584 

Company  conducts  courses  on  employee 

time - 335 

Non-tuition  courses  conducted  by  out- 
side organization 259 

None    72 

Other  most  frequently  mentioned  were: 
Tuition  refund  program,  tuition  aid  for 
courses  conducted  by  private  and  public  high 
schools  and  colleges,  management  training 
programs.  sup>ervisory  training  programs, 
graduate  technical  courses,  on  the  Job 
training. 

22,  Do  you  presently  offer  courses  which 
are  designed  to  retrain  your  employees  so 
that  tliey  may  move  to  a  higher  skill  level? 

Yes: 

Number    "- 466 

Percent  - 50.7 

No: 

Number    -     454 

Percent   49.3 

23,  If  Yes,  how  many  employees  have  done 
this  since  Jan,,  1966? 

Total    '42.529 

'  This  is  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  employees  in  participating  com- 
panies. 

24,  Do  you  presently  offer  courses  In  basic 
skills    (reading,  writing,   arithmetic;? 


12     3     4     5     6     7 


Manual  industrial  skills... 


73  8  21  16  24  9  17 
Office  5kills(typmt,  short- 
hand, office  machine 

operation) 50  16  20  29  24  13  * 

Semiskille(]  industrial 47  39  30  25  14  13  7 

Skilled  industrial 80  28  22  H  3  2  1 

Technical 60  32  16  21  21  1  3 

Nonmanagerlal !!  I  ?  o  2  t1  « 

Managerial 13  6  8  8  .  5  13  55 


19.   Are   you   familiar  with   the   proposed 

Human  Investment  Act,  which  provides  a 
lO^c  tax  credit  to  companies  carrying  ap- 
proved training  programs? 

Yes: 

Number 322 

Percent   - - 36.0 

No: 

Number 572 

Percent   64.0 


Yes: 

Number 91 

Percent 11.2 

No: 

Number -. 720 

Percent   88.8 

25.  If  No,  should  such  a  cotirse  be  made 
available  to  employees  In  your  company? 

Yes: 

Number 186 

Percent  25.7 

No: 

Ntmiber -.- 539 

Percent  74,3 

26.  Does  your  company  have  an  educational 

tuition  refund  program? 

Yes: 

Number 777 

Percent   84,6 

No: 

Number    141 

Percent   15.4 

27.  If  Yes,  check  the  following  which  apply: 
Refund  Is  for  only  Job  related  courses: 

Number 518 

Percent   66.7 

Refund  is  automatic  100%  If  course  Is  com- 
pleted: 

Number - 284 

Percent   36.6 

Refund  is  percentage  based  on  gr£.de  level 
achieved: 

Number 152 

Percent    19-6 

Refund  is  limited  to  a  fixed  dollar  maximum: 

Number -- 104 

Percent   13.4 
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28.  Have  you.  In  any  way.  revised  your  em- 
ployment quallflcatlons  or  tests  since  Jan- 
uary- 1.  1966? 

Yes: 

Number -  373 

Percent   40.3 

No: 

Number    553 

Percent   59.7 

29  If  Yes: 
Have  you  lowered  the  level  of  ability 
required? 

Number 171 

Percent --— '45.  8 

Have  you  lowered  the  level  of  schooling 
required? 

Number 165 

Percent --  44.2 

Have  you  removBd  limitations  based  on 
sex? 

Number 170 

Percent   45.6 

Have  you  broken  Jobs  down  into  lower 
skills? 

Number    .— -       66 

Percent   - --  17.7 

'  Some  respondents  checked  more  than  one. 

Others  most  frequently  mentioned  were: 
Increased  school  and  ability  requirements, 
eliminated  some  tests  from  testing  program, 
have  generally  raised  entry  level  skill  re- 
quirement for  clerical  help,  removed  unreal- 
istic requirements  which  were  not  truly  Job 
related,  expanded  resident  area  from  which 
we  recruit  or  hire,  updated  test  material. 

30.  Have  you  established  any  training  pro- 
grams primarily  with  a  view  to  attracting 
and  training  minority  workers? 

Yes: 

Number 158 

Percent    17.6 

No: 

Number ---     741 

Percent   82.4 

If  yes,  have  they  been  on  the  whole  suc- 
cessful? 

Yes: 

Number 78 

Percent ^ 50.  7 

No: 

Number 76 

Percent    49.3 

If  no,  why  not? 

Difficult  to  find  trainees: 

Number 175 

Percent   23.6 

Trainees  flcilsh  training,  but  do  not  stay 
on  the  Job  long  enough  to  make 
It  worthwhile: 

N'.imber 54 

Percent   7.3 

Trainees  drop  out  during  training,  be- 
cause of: 

Number 81 

Percent    10.9 

Number 

Lack  of  motivation 77 

Lack  of  education 38 

Lack  of  ability  to  comprehend 47 

Family  problems 31 

Inadequate  pay  during  training  period.  23 

Better  off  elsewhere 12 

Go  back  to  original  Job 3 

31.  H.ive  the  Federal  Government's  Man- 
power Development  Training  Administration 
(MDTA)  programs  helped  you  find  qualified 
employees? 

Yes: 
Number 182 

Percent   20.  4 

No: 

Number 712 

Percent   79.6 

If  No,  why  not? 
Wrong  skills  for  our  business: 

Number 229 

Percent   32.2 


No  MDTA  In  our  community: 

Number  121 

Percent    17.0 

Not  enough  trainees  to  go  around: 

Number 113 

Percent   15.  9 

Trainees  won't  move  to  Job  location: 

Number 36 

Percent   5.  1 

Others  most  frequently  mentioned:  Lack 
of  motivation,  training  not  satisfactory,  too 
difficult  for  small  company  to  work  with 
MDTA  and  massive  regulations,  no  Informa- 
tion on  programs  or  candidates. 

32.  Have  you  employed  any  persons  trained 
In  Job  Corps  Centers? 

Yes: 

Number 153 

Percent   19.1 

No: 

Number 672 

Percent    80.9 

33.  If  Yes,  what  has  your  experience  been? 
Satisfactory: 

Number   70 

Percent   60 

Unsatisfactory: 

Number 48 

Percent   40 


SAM  R.  DAVENPORT 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  join  in  wishing  Sam  Davenport  the 
best  of  everj'thing  as  he  retires  from  his 
position  with  the  House  as  editor  in  the 
Coordinator  of  Information  Office.  Wis- 
consin was  proud  to  have  Sam  as  a  resi- 
dent prior  to  his  coming  to  Washington. 
He  served  as  a  professor  at  the  State  col- 
lege in  Eau  Claire  for  almost  a  decade 
where  he  became  well  known  and  univer- 
sally liked  and  admired.  He  has  been  of 
great  service  to  this  House  and  its  Mem- 
bers as  the  man  who  knew  where  to  get 
the  answers  to  any  and  every  kind  of 
congressional  inquiry.  Sam  Davenport 
will  be  missed  on  the  Hill.  I  wish  him  the 
best  of  health  and  happiness  in  his  re- 
tirement. 


CONSERVATION    OF   OUR    WATER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Pryori.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Olsen]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
servation of  our  water  resources  in 
this  country  will  grow  more  and  more 
important  as  time  goes  on.  In  my  dis- 
trict In  western  Montana  we  have  done 
some  magnificent  things  to  protect  and 
make  the  best  use  of  our  water  supply. 
Today  farmland  exists  where  there  was 
once  arid  wasteland;  today  lakes  exist 
where  there  were  none  before;  today  in- 
dustry is  possible  and  communities  have 
sprung  up  in  areas  once  considered  less 
than  habitable. 

But  there  is  more  that  must  be  done 
if  we  are  not  to  fall  behind  in  a  race  to 
assure  our  children  an  adequate  water 
supply.  Today  I  am  introducing  legisla- 


tion in  the  House  which  could  lead  to  a 
large  step  forward  in  that  race.  This  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
erate and  maintain  the  Jefferson-White- 
hall unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project  in  Montana.  The  Reichle  Dam 
and  Reservoir  and  other  related  proj- 
ects will,  I  know,  reap  impressive  bene- 
fits for  several  of  our  central  Montana 
counties, 

Mr.  Speaker,  conservation  of  our  na- 
tural resources  must  continue  to  be  a 
priority  item  for  this  country. 

As  I  look  up  the  ravaged  wastelands 
of  this  Nation,  its  polluted  water  streams. 
and  the  millions  of  acres  that  might  be 
brought  under  cultivation,  I  am  reminded 
of  an  early  19th  centuiy  poet's  lines  con- 
cerning an  ancient  king  whose  crumbling 
statue  and  shattered  vLsage  looked  out 
on  nothing.  For  Shelley  truly  captured 
the  spirit  of  that  king's  barren  arrogance 
when  he  wrote: 

Nothing  beside  remains.  Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away. 

His  dreams,  if  he  had  any,  came  to 
nothing. 

How  different  from  the  inspiring  fea- 
tures of  our  great  leaders  carved  in  the 
granite  of  Mount  Rushmore  in  South 
Dakota.  The.se  likenesses  of  Wa.shington, 
Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  Teddy  Roosevelt 
can  only  serve  to  remind  us  of  their 
leadership  and  their  compassion  for 
their  contemporaries  and  for  all  future 
generations. 

Their  dreams  left  us  a  blueprint  for 
action.  Not  only  did  they  expand  the 
boundaries  of  America,  they  were  also 
responsible  for  programs  of  conservation 
and  reclamation  that  have  resulted  in 
the  harnessing  of  our  streams  and  the 
conversion  of  millions  of  acres  of  wilder- 
ness and  arid  land  to  fertile  plains.  Their 
example  should  give  us  strength  as  we' 
face  three  major  crises  in  our  country 
today — population,  food,  and  water.  And 
water  is  the  determining  factor,  for  with- 
out this  commodity,  all  else  will  wither 
and  die. 

I  need  not  remind  this  body  that  a 
world  population  of  1  billion  has  tripled 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century:  that 
by  the  year  2C00  another  3  billion  will 
be  added  to  the  population  now  on  earth. 

In  America,  our  cuiTent  population  of 
190  million  people  will  have  expanded  to 
245  million  by  1980  and  will  be  approach- 
ing 400  million  by  the  year  2000. 

In  the  West,  our  population  will  grow 
from  its  present  45  million  to  more  than 
110  million  by  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century. 

We  can  expect  our  food  requirements 
to  double,  and  our  demand  for  water  to 
triple  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  World  Food  Problem  re- 
flects the  challenge  of  these  crises,  when 
it  stated  in  its  report: 

The  scale,  severity,  and  duration  of  the 
world  food  problem  are  so  great  that  a  mas- 
sive, long-range  Innovative  effort  unprece- 
dented In  human  history  will  be  required  to 
master  It. 

And  to  quote  from  Senator  Moss' 
recent  book.  "The  Water  Crisis" — 

Major  Powell's  dictum — that  land  use  Is 
limited  by  water  availability — applies  to  the 
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modern  West  as  much  as  to  the  one  he  ex- 
plored. Irrigation  may  give  way  proportion- 
ately to  Industry  use  of  water,  but  popula- 
tion growth  alone  requires  large  additional 
supplies.  For  recreation,  for  agriculture,  for 
Industry,  or  Just  for  personal  use,  water  re- 
mains the  key  to  a  West  of  fuU  value  to  the 
Nation. 

I  agree  with  his  further  observation 
that  this  Nation  cannot  permit  its  nar- 
row margin  of  reserve  in  water  supplies; 
that  water  management  of  the  future 
must  put  people  beyond  nature's  caprice. 
Today  we  must  think  boldly  and 
undertake  projects  to  guarantee  future 
generations  an  adequate  water  supply. 
Montanans  and  other  westerners  can  see 
at  firsthand  the  fish  and  wildlife  con- 
tributions made  by  a  reclamation  proj- 
ect in  Washington's  Columbia  Basin  de- 
velopment. Here  water  from  the  Colum- 
bia River  has  developed  not  only  a  rich 
irrigated  area  of  a  half  million  acres, 
but,  in  addition,  it  has  developed  scores 
of  fishing  and  hunting  areas  where  vir- 
tually no  such  facilities  existed  before. 
These  areas  contributed  1.7  million  days 
of  visitor  use  by  sportsmen  during  1966, 
and  added  25  percent  to  the  fish  and 
wildlife  harvest  of  the  State. 

Also,  in  Washington,  they  can  see  the 
plans  for  the  recently  authorized  Tou- 
chet  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion's Walla  Walla  project.  Here  water 
storage  has  been  provided  for  minimum 
flows  in  90  miles  of  the  Touchet  and 
Walla  Walla  Rivers,  which  will  help  re- 
store runs  of  Coho  and  Chinook  salmon 
which  have  been  virtually  extinct  in  these 
streams.  These  and  other  fishery  bene- 
fits constitute  51  percent  of  the  potential 
contributions  of  the  project. 

The  great  West  alternately  faces 
periods  of  severe  flooding  and  severe 
drought.  Floods  inundate  vast  acres  of 
land:  leaving  havoc  and  destruction  in 
their  wake.  Periods  of  extreme  drought 
parch  the  land  and  impair  both  agricul- 
ture and  tourism,  two  of  the  West's 
principal  industries. 

But  even  between  these  two  extremes, 
the  West  remains  today  largely  a  semi- 
arid  region,  dependent  on  an  uncertain 
nature.  Thus,  westerners  who  are  guid- 
ing the  growth  of  their  area  are  deter- 
mined that  water,  their  most  valuable 
resource,  shall  be  conserved  and  utilized 
not  only  for  human  consumption,  but 
also  for  adding  value  to  wasteland  by 
irrigation. 

In  our  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  the 
water  demands  of  our  great  West,  we 
have,  since  the  Reclamation  Act  of 
1902,  maintained  an  effective  partner- 
ship between  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments. This  has  resulted  in  the  build- 
ing of  dams,  reservoirs,  and  distribution 
facilities  over  the  past  50  or  60  years.  It 
has  also  involved  the  planning  of  badly 
needed  current  facilities. 

One  project  that  has  been  under  study 
for  the  past  four  decades  by  both  the 
State  of  Montana  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  is  the  Jefferson-Whitehall 
unit.  In  southwestern  Montana  the  wa- 
ter resources  of  the  upper  tributaries  of 
the  Missouri  are,  for  the  most  part,  gen- 
erally confined  to  eroded  channels  or 
steep-walled  valleys  that  are  remote  from 
potential  areas  of  use,  and  frequently 
rather  inaccessible.  A  complex  develop- 


ment plan  is  necessary  to  get  some  of 
this  water  out  of  its  cliannels  and  trans- 
ported to  areas  of  actual  or  potential 
need  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain 
enough  water  in  the  streams  to  sustain 
fish  and  wildlife. 

Most  of  the  streams  involved  are  valu- 
able for  fishing,  but  Montanans  prefer 
to  use  their  beautiful  streams  for  both 
fishing  and  water  supply.  Now  that  the 
studies  have  been  completed,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  has  tentatively  proposed 
a  plan  of  development  that  will  pronde 
flood  control  protection,  bolster  the  econ- 
omy of  a  population-declining  three- 
county  area,  and  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vide improved  fishing  and  wildlife  op- 
portunities for  residents  and  visitors. 

Now  just  what  does  the  Jefferson- 
Whitehall  unit  propose  to  do  for  south- 
western Montana? 

First  of  all.  it  would  create  storage 
facilities  for  spring  flood  runoffs  which, 
uiicontrolled.  can  erode  stream  chan- 
nels, make  flowing  streams  turaid  and 
roily,  and  cause  damage  to  homes,  roads 
and  agricultural  lands.  This  project 
would  bring  flood  control  beneflts  esti- 
mated at  $360,000  annually. 

After  the  excess  flows  are  stored,  the 
water  will  be  made  available  for  multiple 
beneflcial  uses  in  a  large  area  of  west- 
ern Montana.  These  potential  uses  in- 
clude the  irrigation  of  croplan^.  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement,  and  public  rec- 
reation. This  pattern  of  converting  a 
wasted  resource  to  beneflcial  u.se  has 
been  applied  in  the  arid  and  semiarid 
West  for  the  past  century,  making  large 
expanses  of  desert  land  preen  and  livin?, 
creating  economic  prosperity  in  the  ir- 
rigated ca,ses  and  making  increased 
fishing  and  water-oriented  recreation 
possible  for  many  thousands  of  resi- 
dents and  visitors  every  year. 

The  irrigation  water  from  this  pro- 
posed Montana  project  would  be  de- 
livered to  some  64.000  acres  of  fertile 
land  in  Madison,  Jefferson.  Silver  Bow, 
Broadwater  and  Lewis  and  Clark  Coun- 
ties, generally  adjacent  to  the  Big  Hole. 
Jefferson  and  Missouri  Rivers  and  Can- 
yon Ferry  Lake.  Nearly  a  third  of  this 
acreage  is  presently  irrigated  with  an 
inadequate  supply  of  water  from  tribu- 
taries of  the  Jefferson  and  Missouri 
Rivers.  The  rest  is  largely  dry-farmed 
wheat  lands,  where  seasonal  and  cyclical 
vagaries  of  the  weather  make  farming 
uncertain  and  economically  hazardous. 
Hence,  the  production  of  nearly  a  half 
million  acres  of  surplus  wheat  will  be 
replaced  by  feed  grains,  beets,  potatoes, 
and  livestock  production. 

Between  1950  and  1960,  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  Broadwater,  Jefferson  and 
Madison  Counties  decreased  by  approx- 
imately 5  percent,  while  the  rural  farm 
population  in  these  counties  declined  by 
37  percent.  We  can  ill  afford  this  loss. 

Besides  stabilizing  and  diversifying  the 
farm  production  of  this  declining  area, 
the  Jefferson-Whitehall  project  would 
provide  new  economic  opportunities  in 
project  area  communities,  both  during 
the  10-year  construction  period  and  af- 
terivard.  New  farming  opportunities 
would  be  created  for  about  135  farm 
families  and  about  80  farm  laborers.  Jobs 
in  service  and  trade  establishments 
wo'ald  be  created  for  about  200  persons, 


making  a  total  population  increase  of 
about  1,200  people  in  the  five-county 
area.  This  extra  populatio.i  and  business 
activity  would  generate  nearly  $3  million 
aiu^ually  in  increased  spendable  income, 
and  produce  about  $675,000  aimually  in 
Federal,  State,  and  local  tax  revenue. 

These  project  purposes  would  be 
achieved  by  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed Reichle  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the 
Big  Hole  River;  the  off  stream  Milligan 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  two  diversion  dams, 
the  Jefferson  and  Town.send  canals,  more 
than  400  miles  of  supply  and  lateral 
canals,  and  necessarj-  drainage  works. 
Reichle  Dam  and  Reservoir  would  be  the 
principal  storage  and  regulatory  facility, 
with  a  storage  capacity  of  530,700  acre- 
feet  of  water.  In  addition  to  valuable 
flood  control  benefits,  this  reservoir 
would  yield  annually  some  350,000  acre- 
feet  of  water — 13.3  billion  gallon.s— for 
irrigation,  as  well  as  recreation,  and  fish 
and  wildUfe  sanctuaries. 

Access  roads,  sanitation,  parking,  pic- 
nicking, camping,  and  boat  launching 
facilities  at  Reichle  and  Milligan  Reser- 
voirs will  be  built  at  an  investment  cost 
of  approximately  $1  million,  according 
to  a  National  Park  Service  plan.  Reichle 
Reservoir  alone  would  provide  about  10 
.square  miles  of  boating,  water  skiing, 
and  lake  fishing,  and  32  miles  of  shore- 
line. 

I  have  urged  the  construction  of  the 
Jefferson-Whitehall  project  because  It 
not  only  benefits  the  State  of  Montana 
but,  more  important,  it  is  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  many  conservation  projects  that 
must  be  undertaken  if  the  West  is  going 
to  prove  a  suitable  place  for  the  masses 
in  the  next  few  years. 

Where  will  100  million  additional 
people  live?  Should  we  not  provide 
a  suitable  countryside  for  them.  If  they 
prefer  the  rural  areas?  Or  are  we  going 
to  repeat  the  mistake  of  forcing  our 
masses  into  overcrowded  cities?  I  believe 
our  people  should  have  a  right  of  choice, 
and  knowing  westerners,  it  is  not  di£B- 
cult  for  me  to  foresee  their  decisions  to 
inhabit  the  more  wide-open  areas. 

This  Nation  was  founded  on  the  in- 
alienable right  of  our  citizens  tp  life  and 
those  common  pursuits  necessary  to  sus- 
tain life.  This  will  call  for  millions  of 
additional  fruitful  acres,  for  only  in  such 
manner  can  we  provide  abundant  com- 
munities for  future  generations.  The  time 
has  arrived  for  action. 

We  honor  the  wisdom  of  our  great 
forebears  when  we  extend  the  work 
they  inspired.  Let  us  get  on  with  the 
grand  design  before  it  is  too  late.  Know- 
ing what  lies  ahead,  we  should  make  no 
little  plans. 


THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  ACTION 
CRUSADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Bush]  is  recog- 
nized for  50  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  1, 
House  Joint  Resolution  759  calling  for 
the  organization  of  Neighborhood  Action 
Crusades  throughout  the  Nation's  cities 
was  introduced.  Since  that  time  elected 
officials  representing  37  States  have  en- 
dorsed the  crusade  concept,  including  10 
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Governors,  13  mayors,  four  Senators  and 
76  Members  of  the  House,  as  listed  below 
by  State : 

Neighborhood   Action   Ckusadk 

ALABAMA 

Representative  Dlcltlnaon. 

ALASKA 

Crovernor  Hlckel. 
Representative  PoUoclc. 

ARIZONA 

Governor  Williams. 

CALETORNU 

Lieutenant  Governor  Finch. 
Representative  Pettis. 
Representative  Ekjn  Clausen. 
Representative  MalUlard. 
Representative  Relnecke. 

CONNECTICUT 

Representative  Mesklll. 
Mayor  Klnsella.  Hartford. 

DELAWARE 

Governor  Terry. 

GEORGIA 

Representative  Blackburn. 
Mayor  Merrltt,  Macon. 

HAWAH 

Governor  Burns. 

IOWA 

Representative  Mayne. 

KANSAS 

Representative  Mlze. 

KKNTUCKT 

Senator  Thruston  Morton. 
Representative  Carter. 
Representative  Cowger. 
Mayor  Schmled,  Louisville. 

ILLINOIS 

Senator  Percy. 
Representative  Arends. 
Representative  Rumsfeld. 
Representative  Rallsback. 
Representative  Flndley. 
Representative  Derwlnskl. 
Representative  Anderson. 
Representative  Collier. 
Representative  Michel. 
Representative  McClory. 

MARYLAND 

Representative  Gude. 
Mayor  McKeldln,  Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Representative  Heckler. 

Representative  Morse. 

Representative  Conte. 

Representative  Boland. 

Representative  Keith. 

Representative  Bates. 

Mayor  Collins,  Boston. 

MICHIGAN 

Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Representative  Brown. 
Representative  Ruppe. 

MINNESOTA 

Representative  Qule. 
Representative  MacGregor. 

MISSOURI 

Mayor  Cervantes,  St.  Louis. 

MONTANA 

Representative  Battln. 

NEBRASBLA 

Representative  Denney. 
Mayor  Sorenson,  Omaha. 

NEVADA 

Governor  Laxalt. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Representative  Cleveland. 


? 


NEW   JERSEY 

Representative  Prellnghuysen. 
Representative  Dwyer. 
Representative  Widnall. 
Mayor  Kramer,  Paterson. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Representative  Morris. 

NEW    YORK 

Representative  Goodell. 
Representative  Conable. 
Representative  Wydler. 
Governor  McEwen. 
Representative  Roblson. 
Representative  Smith. 
Representative  Grover. 
Representative  Halpern. 
Representative  Addabbo. 
Mayor  Walsh.  Syracuse. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Governor  Moore. 
Representative  Gardner. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Representative  Kleppe. 

OHIO 

Representative  Stanton. 
Representative  Latta. 
Representative  Taft. 
Representative  Feighan. 
Representiitivo  Brown. 
Representative  McCulloch. 

OKLAHOMA 

Governor  Bartlett. 
Representative  Belcher. 

OREGON 

Governor  McCall. 

Representative  CUman.  ^ 

Representative  Dellenback. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Senator  Scott. 
Represent.itive  Saylor. 
Representative  Blester. 
Representative  Eshleman. 
Representative  Johnson. 
Representative  Schneebell. 
Representative  Corbett. 

PUERTO    RICO 

Representative  Polanco-Abreu. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Mayor  Doorley,  Providence. 

TENNESSEE 

Representative  Kuykendall. 
Representative  Duncan. 

TEXAS 

Senator  Tower. 
Representative  Bush. 
Representative  Price. 
Mayor  Welch,  Houston. 

UTAH 

Representative  Lloyd. 

WASHINGTON 

Governor  Evans. 
Representative  May. 
Representative  Pelly. 
Mayor  Braman,  Seattle. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Representative  Hechler. 

WISCONSIN 

Representative  Stelger. 
Representative  Laird. 
Mayor  Festge,  Madison. 

The  Neighborhood  Action  concept  was 
advanced  as  a  means  of  defusing  the 
tensions  then  existing  In  our  cities.  For- 
tunately, those  tensions  lessened,  at  least 
to  the  extent  that  the  violence  subsided, 
without  the  nationwide  Involvement  of 
the  people  which  the  resolution  calls 
upon  the  White  House  to  Inspire.  I  hope 
that  our  good  fortune  in  being  spared 


additional  death  and  destruction  will  not 
be  taken  as  a  signal  that  the  problem 
is  less  acute.  The  passing  of  summer,  and 
the  heights  of  tension  which  seem  to  at- 
tend it,  represents  the  hand  of  a  higher 
authority  than  man.  Without  more,  we 
can  expect  both  to  return. 

We  have  a  breathing  spell  imtil  next 
June.  Hopefully,  these  few  months  will 
be  used  to  prepare  programs  which  les- 
sen the  likelihood  of  repetition  of  the 
civil  strife  which  has  marred  the  sum- 
mers of  1966  and  1967. 

The  underlying  thesis  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Action  Crusade  offers  that  hope.  As 
was  indicated  at  the  time  of  Introduc- 
tion of  the  resolution,  it  is  not  a  pana- 
cea. It  is  generally  agreed  that  fresh  in- 
novative solutions  to  the  urban  crisis 
must  evolve.  Unquestionably,  a  major 
new  commitment  of  funds,  both  local 
and  Federal,  v.ill  be  needed,  but  the  ef- 
forts of  governments  alone  will  never  be 
enough  to  resolve  the  economic,  social, 
and  psychological  problems  of  which 
the  rlotii  are  merely  symptomatic. 

Everj'  level  of  society  must  join  In  co- 
operative, constructive  action  dedicated 
to  achieving  full  participation  of  all 
Americans  in  our  affluent  society.  The 
involvement  of  the  business  community 
is  imperative  if  Negro  Americans  are  to 
share  equally  in  job  opportunity.  The 
private  and  independent  sectors  must  be 
Involved  to  provide  the  counseling  and 
job  training  required  to  equip  less  afflu- 
ent Americans  to  find  and  hold  the  jobs 
which  exist.  Governments  must  move  to 
provide  the  educational  opportunity 
which  can  prepare  the  next  generation 
for  the  upward  mobility  It  rightfully 
seeks.  The  housing  problem  can  only  be 
resolved  within  the  framework  of  toler- 
ance which  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  resi- 
dential mobility,  and  through  programs 
such  as  the  Home  Ownership  Founda- 
tion and  other  Imaginative  new  ap- 
proaches to  diversified  homeownership. 

In  short,  the  total  community  must  be- 
come active  in  the  solution  of  today's 
problems,  which,  it  must  be  noted,  ex- 
tend Into  the  small  cities  and  the  rural 
countryside. 

This  necessarily  Includes  the  less  afflu- 
ent members  of  our  society.  They  too, 
must  direct  their  energies  through  self- 
help  programs,  if  their  aspirations  are  to 
be  fulfilled.  It  is  here  that  the  underly- 
ing concept  of  the  Neighborhood  Action 
Crusade  must  come  into  play.  Ultimately, 
this  prdposal  calls  for  the  participation 
of  the  people  themselves  in  the  solution 
of  the  problems  they  face.  A  spirit  of 
community  must  be  energized  at  their 
level. 

Local  neighborhood  leaders,  the  only 
truly  natural  leaders  among  any  people, 
must  be  identified.  Through  them,  the 
energies  of  the  local  residents  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Immediate  per- 
sonal problems  of  the  Individual. 

There  is  much  that  they  can  do.  Simple 
mechanical  programs  such  as  fix-up, 
clean-up  campaigns,  such  as  that  re- 
cently undertaken  In  Spanish  Harlem, 
can  and  do  Improve  local  living  condi- 
tions. Improvised  play  areas  can  be  fash- 
ioned out  of  vacant  lots,  and  even  alleys 
and  side  streets.  Local  residents  can  pro- 
vide  supervision   for  play  on   the   Im- 
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provlsed  playgrounds.  Educational  trips 
and  outings  can  be  managed  In  the  same 
way.  Such  activity  can  lead  to  a  wide 
variety  of  voluntary  programs  such  as 
homemaklng  clubs  and  productive  co- 
operative homework  assistance  for  chil- 
dren. 

According  to  Richard  Comeulle  of  the 
Center  for  Independent  Action,  the  suc- 
cess of  any  program  of  this  kind  turns  on 
spreading  the  work  at  levels  which  util- 
ize the  familiar  abilities  of  large  numbers 
of  people.  His  success  in  mobilizing  the 
private  sector  is  the  measure  of  his  au- 
thority in  pKjint. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  continue 
to  urge  the  utilization  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Action  Crusade  approach.  It  will 
serve  as  a  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  residents  on  the  block  and  the 


tlon  and  plans  which  your  Committee  out- 
lined In  Its  Joint  resolution  submitted  to 
Congress.  We  share  with  you  the  sure  knowl- 
edge that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
citizens — white  and  Negro — are  opposed  to 
disorder  and  violence. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  nature  of  the 
disturbance  here  In  Hartford  had  no  racial 
overtones  whatsoever.  Personal,  political 
power  plays  between  two  personalities  were 
Involved,  both  of  them  Negro. 

From  our  first-hand  experiences,  we  are 
aware  also  of  the  great  need  for  Increased 
communication  between  government  and  the 
citizenry. 

We  are  also  cognizant  of  the  need  to  reduce 
tensions  through  the  day-to-day  attention  to 
individual  and  community  problems.  Be- 
cause of  Hartford's  understanding  of  these 
problems,  we  have  attempted  to  develop  gov- 
ernmental response  through  neighborhood 
centers  and  other  efforts  designed  to  trans- 
late   citizens'    Involvement    into    total   con- 


public  authorities  in  each  community.  It  structive  community  actions 
will  serve  the  efforts  of  both  local  au-  ''  '--""■-  *^"'  "■  ""-"-"^ 
thoritles  and  Indeed  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  in  their  largely  un- 
successful efforts  to  Identify  these  lead- 
ers. Moreover,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  letters  of  the  Governors  and 
mayors  the  concept  has  been  useful  and 
will  lend  itself  to  further  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  pressing  problems,  if  it 
can  be  extended. 

State  of  Alaska. 
Office  of  the  Governor. 

Juneau,  August  22, 1967. 

Dear  Mr.  Goodell:  I  have  read  your  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  a  Neighbor- 
hood Action  Crusade  to  ease  racial  tensions 
with  a  great  deal  of  Interest. 

Your  suggestion  that  the  volunteer  pro- 
gram be  patterned  after  the  air  raid  warden 
system  of  World  War  II  appears  to  have 
merit. 

It  Is  evident  the  riots  have  not  been  Insti- 
gated bv  the  responsible  people  In  the  various 
communities.  If  a  volunteer  program  such 
as  your  Crusade  would  draw  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  these  citizens,  the  effort  should 
prove  worthwhile. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  J.  Hickel. 

Governor. 


Office  of  the  Governor, 

State  House, 
Phoenix,  Ariz..  August  11,  1967. 
Dear  George  Bush:   Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  first  and  the  enclosed  letter, 
written  by  you  and  your  associates  to  the 
President. 

Local  action  Is  always  more  effective  than 
outside  force.  I  hope  that  you  receive  favor- 
able response  and  results  from  your 
suggestion. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  Williams. 

State  of  Califoknia. 
lieutenant  Governors  Office. 

Sacramento,  August  31.  1967. 
De-ar  Bill:  Thanks  very  much  for  sending 
me  the  material  on  the  Neighborhood  Action 
Crusade. 

I  think  this  is  an  excellent  program,  and 
Chuck  Goodell  Is  to  be  commended  for  his 
actions  In  this  regard.  Programs  similar  to 
this  have  been  started  In  several  communities 
In  California,  and  I  hope  they  will  spread  to 
other  areas  of  the  country. 
Warmest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  H.  Finch, 
Lieutenant  Governer. 

iOffice  of  the  Mayor, 
Hartford.  Conn..  August  30.  1967. 
Dear  Congressman  BrsH:   We  were  grati- 
fied to  receive  your  letter  with  the  Informa- 
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I  believe  that  In  Hartford  and  those  cities 
with  similar  decentralized  services  we  could 
successfully  Implement  the  Program  design. 
Since  this  effort  would  require  supervision, 
training,  and  leadership,  we  could  employ 
additional  personnel  to  spend  the  necessary 
man  hours  to  develop  positive  relationships 
among  the  citizenry. 

We  look  forward  to  future  communication 
and  the  possibility  of  participating  In  the 
program;  and  we  feel  that  it  could  have  sig- 
nificant Impact  In  tension  areas. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  B.  Kinsella. 

State  of  Delaware, 
ExECLTivE  Department. 

Dover.  August  18,  1967. 

Dear  Representati\-e  Bush:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge and  thank  you  for  writing  to  me 
on  August  1,  1967,  offering  your  solution  to 
the  recent  civil  unrest  in  many  of  our  large 
cities. 

Your  plan,  which  would  Initiate  a  Nelgh- 
barhood  Action  Crusade,  has  great  merit  and 
interests  me  very  much.  At  least  it  Is  a  step 
forward  in  the  right  direction,  in  that  It 
would  serve  to  involve  directly  the  residents 
of  the  troubled  communities  In  solving  their 
own  problems.  I  think  this  aspect  Is  most 
Important,  and  coupled  with  national,  state 
and  local  efforts  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
preventing  the  outbreak  of  future  riots  and 
disturbances. 

I  support  you  in  your  endeavor  although 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  list  of 
Mayors  which  you  have  written  asking  for 
advice,  omitted  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Wilmington,  the  Honorable  John  E.  Bablarz. 

I  am  quite  certain  Mayor  Bablarz  would 
have  much  to  offer  In  the  way  of  construc- 
tive criticism  and  suggestions  In  the  deter- 
mination of  means  to  cope  with  civil  unrest 
and  solutions  to  prevent  future  outbreaks. 
Wilmington,  while  not  having  received  the 
national  publicity  as  jDther  major  cities, 
nevertheless,  has  been  troubled  recently  with 
civil  unrest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  Governor, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  General  Assem- 
blv,  I  have  proclaimed  a  State  of  Etnergency 
for  the  Wilmington  area  to  prevent  any  major 
riots  such  as  those  experienced  In  Newark, 
New  Jersey  and  DetrOH.  Michigan. 

It  has  been  my  distinct  pleasure  to  respond 
to  you  as  you  requested  about  your  Neigh- 
bor'hood  .Action  Crusade, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  L.  Terry,  Jr., 

*  Governor. 

ExEcurrvE  Chambers, 
Honolulu.  August  16,  1967. 
Gentlemen:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
sending  me  a  copy  of  your  proposal  in  your 
letter  of  August  1,  1967,  to  lessen  tension  in 
our  cities  through  a  Neighborhood  Action 
Crusade. 


While  there  Is  certainly  merit  In  any  pro- 
gram that  effectively  Involves  community  ac- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  President  Johnson 
has  offered  some  most  significant  and  mean- 
ingful measures  in  this  area,  especially  that 
generally  called  the  Rat  Control  Bill,  I  am 
Impressed  by  measures  the  President  has 
proposed  aimed  at  removing  both  the  cause 
of  the  unrest  and  at  maintaining  peace  and 
order,  and  I  feel  that  his  program  deserves 
full  support  along  with  the  financial  means 
required  to  Implement  It. 

As  a  supplement  to  that  program,  neigh- 
borhood action  Is  most  desirable.  Such  a  pro- 
gram Is  being  carried  out  with  some  success. 
In  Hawaii,  a  neighborhood  action  program 
has  for  years  contributed  to  Improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  our  citizens.  Though  we 
have  people  of  many  different  races  and  cul- 
tural backgrounds  living  together,  we  have 
neither  the  tensions  nor  the  fearfulness  of 
other  regions. 

Kind  regards.  May  the  Almighty  be  with 
you  and  yours  always. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Bukns, 

City  of  Baltimore, 

August  16.  1967. 

Dear  Congressman  Bush  :  This  is  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  recent  letter  and 
attached  draft  of  legislation  that  you  think 
will  help  to  reduce  tensions  that  are  now 
threatening  the  lives  and  property  of  urban 
Americans.  The  Neighborhood  Action  Cru- 
sade, which  you  proposed,  certainly  has  merit 
and  will  be  carefully  considered. 

In  Baltimore.  I  have  seen  the  positive  re- 
sults that  accrue  when  youth  from  slum 
neighborhoods  are  involved  In  worthwhile 
and  productive  activities.  For  example.  Balti- 
more has  a  neighborhood  recreation  pro- 
gram commonly  known  as  'Operation 
Champ."  which  allows  neighborhood  leaders 
to  operate  their  own  program.  The  success 
of  this  program  has  spread  to  other  cities, 
and  those  city's  officials  have  asked  to  come 
and  see  Champ  In  operation  In  hopes  that 
they  might  establish  a  similar  program  In 
their  city.  In  other  areas  of  the  city,  where 
the  Champ  program  Is  not  scheduled.  I  have 
sought  out  and  enlisted  Into  the  service  of 
the  city  government,  known  neighborhood 
leaders  who  have  the  ability  to  galvanize 
public  opinion.  Thus  in  Baltimore,  we  have 
the  recognized  slum  neighborhood  leaders 
working  for  us  and  not  against  us. 

In  addition  to  recreation,  the  city  has 
hired  nearly  400  people  to  work  and  some 
of  these  Jobs  will  extend  past  the  summer 
vacation.  The  state  has  promised  another 
400  Jobs  and  private  industry  has  given  us 
Its  full  cooperation  In  providing  additional 
employment  as  well  as  contributions  of 
money  and  material.  In  short.  In  Baltimore, 
where  there  have  been  no  mass  disturbances 
this  summer.  I  am  responding  to  the  legiti- 
mate grievances  of  the  disadvantaged  citi- 
zens with  a  program  that  will  extend  past 
the  summer  months  In  an  ongoing  effort  to 
create  a  favorable  atmosphere  and  attitudes 
for  further  progress  for  urban  stability  and 
growth. 

Sincerely. 

Theodore  R.  McKeldin. 

Mayor. 

CTTY  OF  Boston. 
Office  of  the  Mayor, 

City  Hall, 
August  22.  1967. 
Dear  Members  of  Congress:  The  proposed 
"Neighborhood  Action  Crusade"  represent* 
a  positive  approach  to  dealing  with  funda- 
mental urban  problems  in  that  It  relies  on 
the  leadership  and  Involvement  of  neighbor- 
hood residents  In  the  solution  of  neighbor- 
hood problems 

However,  the  brief  proposal  we  have  re- 
viewed does  not  seem  to  offer  any  program 
or  solution  to  problems,  other  than  "volun- 
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tajy  clUzen  participation" — Icx^al  leaders 
serving  as  "stablUzlng  Influences."  While  in 
same  communitleB  such  a  program  might 
serve  as  a  first  step.  In  Boston,  neighborhood 
residents  ore  currently  developing  and  oper- 
ating programs  designed  to  get  at  the  roots 
of  disadvantage  and  poverty. 

Through  the  OEO-supported  community 
action  program,  eleven  Area  Planning  AcUon 
Councils  (APACs)  have  developed  to  reach 
out  Into  the  urget  area  communities  of 
greatest  poverty  to  develop  a  two-way  flow 
of  communication  and  to  provide  construc- 
tive organization  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  programs,  services,  and 
neighborhood  development.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Indigenous  boards  of  directors,  drawn 
largely  from  the  people  being  served,  the 
APACs  employ  community  organizers,  pro- 
gram developers,  technicians,  and  neighbor- 
hood aides  dealing  directly  with  the  root 
causes  and  conditions  that  lead  to  riots. 
(More  than  300  neighborhood  volunteers  are 
now  serving  as  directors  In  neighborhood 
corporations,  administering  Boston's  Anti- 
Poverty  Program. ) 

Our  training  and  employment  programs 
are  developing  meaningful  and  productive 
work  and  careers  for  Individuals  otherwise 
relegated  to  the  streets.  The  outreach  activi- 
ties of  our  Community  Action  Programs  are 
seeking  to  serve  and  strengthen  family  units. 
With  sufflclent  financial  support,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  Boston's  neighborhood-based 
APACs  represent  viable  and  constructive 
alternatives  to  lawlessness  and  violence. 

While  youthful  volunteers  have  proved 
effective  in  some  areas  as  "white  hats"  In 
breaking  up  disturbances  on  an  ad  hoc  basis, 
institutionalizing  them  will  likely  destroy 
their  effectiveness  and  legitimacy  within 
their  own  community. 

Personally  I  am  convinced  that  our  Boston 
Police  have  proved  that  they  can  handle  dis- 
order effectively  and  are  a  persuasive  instru- 
ment of  pn-eventlon.  Experience  of  a  minor 
skirmish  has  provided  Incentive  for  further 
training  and  preparation  for  riot  prevention. 

We  are,  however,  deeply  distressed  by  the 
reduction  in  versatile  funds  available  to 
Boeton  for  our  community  action  program. 
The  reductlorvs  imposed  by  the  last  Congress 
have  severely  hamstrung  the  efforts  of  our 
APACs  In  their  target  areas.  We  would  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  Infusion  of  resources 
through  the  city  and  the  neighborhood- 
based  Community  Action  Program  that 
might  otherwise  go  Into  the  duplicating 
efforts  of  a  proposed  crusade. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  P.  Coixins, 

Afoyor. 

Omci:  or  thi  M.\yor. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  August  IS,  1967. 

Dear  Congressman  Goodell:  The  Idea  of 
a  "neighborhood  action  crusade  to  dlffufe 
the  tensions  now  threatening  the  lives  and 
property  of  urban  Americans"  is  a  worth- 
while consideration.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
something  must  be  done  to  alleviate  the 
problema  confronting  American  Negroes,  par- 
ticularly those  confined  to  the  poverty  areas 
or  ghettos  of  our  great  American  cities.  How- 
ever, although  worthwhile,  the  concept  of  a 
neighborhood  action  crusade  Is,  In  Itself,  not 
enough,  and  will  be  Inadequate  unless  ac- 
companied by  the  types  of  programs  which 
are  necessary  to  combat  the  causes  as  well 
as  the  symptoms  of  our  City's  problems. 

I  would  support  a  campaign  of  this  type 
locally  only  If  I  knew  that,  with  the  aid  of 
state  and  federal  government,  the  types  cf 
action  programs  that  are  needed  would  be 
funded  and  funded  adequately.  The  pro- 
grams must  be  designed  to  counteract  the 
extreme  concentration  of  lower  Income  fami- 
lies In  the  central  cities.  We  must  direct  our 
attention  both  toward  the  development  of 
rural  programs  to  reduce  the  Infiux  of  such 
families  into  the  cities  and  toward  the  ac- 
celeration of  upward  mobility  on  the  port 


of  those  already  crowding  our  urban  centers. 

The  problems  that  we  face  today  relate 
to  the  unfulfilled  promises  that  are  being 
made  by  our  political  leaders  at  every  level 
of  government.  We  must  now  fulfill  these 
promises.  Before  we  can  ask  the  people  living 
In  our  poverty  areas  to  help  (or  police) 
themselves  we  must  be  able  to  assure  them 
that  Congress,  the  President  and  everyone 
else  concerned  will  provide  them  with  the 
necessary  tools  and  money. 

The  extensive  aid  needed  from  Congress  Is 
not  merely  resolutions  but,  instead,  the  de- 
velopment of  legislation  and  appropriation 
of  funds  to  carry  out  such  programs  as  a 
greatly  expanded  War  on  Poverty  and  the 
Model  Cities  program.  Congress's  Inaction  to 
date  Is  distressing.  Instead  of  looking  for 
solutions,  they  are  dealing  with  superficial 
symptoms  of  the  problems,  calling  for  antl- 
rlot  legislaUon  while  cutting  back  on  im- 
portant appropriations  for  Rent  Supplement 
and  Model  Cities.  We  in  Saint  Louis  feel  that 
the  best  way  to  combat  our  problems  Is  to 
expand  and  Improve  urban  programs.  At 
present  estimates  this  would  call  for  one- 
half  billion  dollars  In  Saint  Louis  alone. 

Saint  Louis  is  firmly  committed  to  the 
philosophy  of  citizen  participation  and  has 
encouraged  local  action  crusades  of  all  types. 
Such  participation  to  date  has  been  frus- 
trated and  reluctant  because  of  the  mire  of 
red  tape  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to 
carry  out  the  programs  citizens  have  helped 
design.  The  Saint  Louis  Model  City  proposal 
Is  only  one  example  of  such  commitment  on 
the  part  of  myself  and  the  citizens  of  Saint 
Louis  to  the  methods  which  we  all  see  as 
needed  to  rebuild  Saint  Louis  into  a  truly 
great  city. 

We  must  solve  our  problems  locally.  But 
wo  are  dependent  upon  you  and  other  mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  the  resources  that  you 
can  bring  to  us  In  order  to  combat  poverty 
as  we  know  it  today.  If  Congress  musters  the 
right  resources,  the  tensions  found  in 
American  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  will  be  eased.  Those  who  find  upward 
mobility  on  the  socio-economic  scale  within 
their  grasp  do  not  riot.  We  must  make  It  our 
nationwide  purpose  to  ensure  that  a  marked 
Increase  in  such  opportunities  Is  forth- 
coming. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Alfonso  J.  Cervantes. 

Mayor. 

CiTT  or  Omaha. 
ExictnivE  Office. 

August  7.  1967. 

Gentlemen-.  This  will  acknowledge  yotir 
letter  of  August  1,  1967  to  which  you  at- 
tached a  copy  of  your  July  27  letter  to  the 
President. 

All  this  material  refers  to  a  "Neighbor- 
hood Action  Crusade".  You  ask  for  my  views. 
I  assume  you  want  me  to  be  frank  with  you. 

As  I  review  your  proposal,  you  place  great 
emphasis  on  "volunteers"  to  sene  their  own 
neighborhoods.  It's  a  laudable  plan. 

However,  in  practice,  we  find  it  very,  very 
difficult  to  find  volunteers  in  the  ghetto 
areas. 

Members  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  ntuner- 
ous  civic  leaders,  have  discussed  with  me, 
time  and  time  again,  their  frustrations  re- 
sulting from  their  Inability  to  get  citizens 
In  the  low-Income  areas  to  render  volunteer 
service.  Obviously  some  of  the  problem  Is 
related  to  the  fact  that  these  people  have 
trouble  enough  making  a  living,  and  their 
time  for  any  kind  of  extra  currlcular  actU-lty 
Is  Indeed  limited. 

Your  goals  are  most  worthy.  Actual  Im- 
plementation would  serve  a  need. 

I  confess  to  you  that  I  have  serious  doubts 
about  the  ability  to  recruit  the  volxmteers 
yotu-  plan  calls  for. 
Sincerely, 

A,  V.  SORENSEN, 

^fayoT. 


The  State  of  Nevada, 

EXECUTTVE  Chamber, 
Cars&n  City,  Nev.,  August   16,  1967. 

Dear  Congressman  Goodell:  Your  letter 
of  August  Ist  was  concerned  with  a  letter  you 
wrote  the  President  In  the  hope  of  providing 
suggestions  to  defuse  the  tensions  threaten- 
ing the  lives  and  property  of  urban  Amer- 
icans. 

I  appreciate  the  views  you  expressed  In 
your  letter  to  me,  in  your  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  In  the  Joint  resolution  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  you  also  enclosed. 

I  don't  think  anyone  can  disagree  with 
your  proposal.  We  have  had  underway  here 
in  Nevada  for  some  time  a  similar  program 
In  which  we  have  tried  to  allay  tension 
while,  at  the  same  time,  have  attempted  to 
try  to  avoid  bringing  such  tension  into 
public  focus.  There  Is  an  eleinent  of  con- 
tagion Involved. 

We  have  gone  into  the  localities,  I  have  ap- 
peared personally  on  television  and  expressed 
in  the  news  media  immediately  on  receipt  of 
any  Information  which  might  Indicate  ten- 
sion hot  spots  around  the  state,  some  of  the 
factuality   surrounding   the   tensions. 

I  note  In  your  letter  to  the  President  that 
you  state  you  do  not  offer  your  plan  as  a 
panacea  but  that  it  could  be  a  big  step  for- 
ward for  the  balance  of  the  simimer.  I  agree 
with  this. 

However,  we  seem  to  react  to  the  surges 
of  lawlessness,  rioting,  attacks  on  time  hon- 
ored American  institutions.  In  a  piece-meal 
fashion  when  we  seek  the  remedy.  It  would 
seem  that  what  we  need  more  than  anything 
else  is  a  massive  campaign  to  lead  the  coun- 
try back  to  the  standards  of  value  which 
made  It  great,  to  public  and  private  moral- 
ity, and  to  re.slstlng  the  tendency  to  blame 
society  in  general  for  the  failures  and  tres- 
passes of  the  few. 

Thank  you  for  writing  to  me  and  giving 
me  the  opportunity  to  express  myself  on  this. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  Laxalt, 
Governor  of  Nevada. 

Office    of    the    Mayor. 
Paterson.  N.J.    August  9.  1967. 

Dear  Congressman  Steiger:  I  am  grateful 
for  your  recent  letter  recommending  crea- 
tion  of  a   Neighborhood  Action   Crusade. 

You  and  your  associates  have  pin  pointed 
the  most  essentl.il  ingredient  in  maintain- 
ing calm  and  developing  progress  through 
mutual  effort. 

It  Is  true  In  many  cities  that  no  overall, 
respected  negro  leadership  exists.  Indeed, 
varying  leaders  maintain  rapport  with  Indi- 
vidual segments  of  the  papulation.  We  find 
that  geography,  economic  status  and  many 
other  factors  seem  to  divide  the  community, 
and  only  truly  indigenous  leaders  can  com- 
municate effectively  with  their  peers 

In  Paterson.  we  have  operated  for  months 
on  this  theory,  and  have  involved  leaders 
from  various  segments  of  the  minority  com- 
munity In  continuous  dialogues  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  In  the  actual  creation  of 
programs  to  serve  their  neighbors. 

An  Immediate  source  of  organization 
strength  In  many  cities  lies  In  the  Commu- 
nity Action  Program.  Here  in  our  City,  the 
Federation  of  Neighborhood  Councils  works 
In  individual  neighborhoods  and  serves  as  a 
sounding  board  for  both  the  community  and 
City  Hall. 

It  was  because  of  this  close  liaison  be- 
tween City  officials  and  ghetto  representa- 
tives that  we  have  been  able  to  maintain 
relative  calm  In  pur  community.  And  from 
this  program  are  emanating  several  fascinat- 
ing new  approaches  to  tackling  the  problems 
of  the  slum  developed  in  work  shop  sessions 
with  the  residents  themselves.  Our  own  Con- 
gressman Joelson  has  been  of  great  assistance 
to  us  In  this  effort. 
Sincerely, 

Lawrence  F    Kramer. 


September  12,  1967 

City  of  Syracuse,  N.Y., 

Office  of  the  Mayor. 

August  10,  1967. 
Dear  Charles:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  August  1st.  1967. 

I  am  very  much  interested  In  the  proposal 
made  by  you  and  other  members  of  your 
Committee  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  that  It  Is  an  excellent  Idea 
to  initiate  action  in  the  neighborhoods  on  a 
volunteer  basis,  and  I  propose  to  present 
your  suggestions  to  the  Mayor's  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  when  I  meet  with  them 
next  week  to  go  over  possible  ways  in  which 
the  City  and  the  neighborhoods  can  work  to 
relieve  the  tensions  that  are  developing  In 
all  of  our  cities. 
Good  luck. 
Sincerely, 

William  P,  Walsh, 

Mayor. 

State  of  North  Carolina, 

Governors  Office. 
Raleigh.  August  15,  1967. 

Dear  Congressman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  and  the  enclosed  copy  of  your  corre- 
spondence with  the  President  relative  to  your 
suggestion  to  diffuse  the  tension  In  some 
American  cities  I  r.ppreciate  having  this  in- 
formation and  your  suggestion  that  it  might 
possibly  be  utilized  In  this  State. 

We  have  had  a  six  lilar  proced\ire  In  effect 
for  some  time  in  North  Carolina.  We  have  a 
State-wide  Good  Neighbor  Cotmcll  which 
works  constantly  at  Improving  human  rela- 
tions throughout  the  State  In  addition,  a 
number  of  our  cities  and  counties  have 
local  Good  Neighbor  or  Human  Relation 
organizations  which  work  along  the  same 
lines  In  their  communities.  These  councils 
have  been  a  most  effective  means  of  com- 
munication on  grievances,  as  well  as  concern 
over  problems. 

We  feel  that  the  Good  Neighbor  Council 
approach  Is  working  most  effectively  in  North 
Carolina,  and  that  It  has  been  a  major  asset 
in  our  efforts  to  solve  the  problems  of  our 
people  without  violence  or  discord. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Dan  Moore. 

State  of  Oklahoma, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 
Oklahoma  City.  August  29, 1967. 

Dear  Congressman  BrsH:  Thank  you  for 
your  letters  of  August  1,  1967.  All  economic 
and  social  segments  of  this  state  share  your 
concern  In  this  matter  that  has  posed  so 
grave  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
our  urban  areas. 

I  have  established  In  Oklahoma  a  Full  Em- 
ployment Commission.  Under  this  commis- 
sion a  clearing  house  has  been  established  to 
seek  from  Oklahoma  employers  all  present 
and  upcoming  Jobs  to  be  earmarked  for 
qualified  Individuals  from  sub-standard  Job 
opportunity  areas.  This  program  also  places 
aspiring  Individuals  Into  technical  training 
programs  to  qualify  them  for  future  up- 
coming Jobs.  This  program  is  designed  to 
raise  through  broad-scale  Increased  produc- 
tivity and  income  of  Individuals,  a  significant 
improvement  In  both  economic  and  social 
levels  of  a  large  category  of  heretofore  under- 
privileged Oklahomans. 

We  feel  this  program  Is  effective  and  Is 
largely  responsible  for  the  forestalling  of 
any  precipitous  action  of  a  violent  nature. 
We  are,  hopefully,  establishing  a  climate 
wherein  all  ethnic  and  racial  groups  are  par- 
ticipating In  removing  the  causes  of  their 
frtistratlon. 

While  the  immediate  shcrt-term  solution 
techniques  suggested  are  excellent,  we  feel 
that  the  outlined  long  rsmge  program  we 
are  pursuing  embodies  the  spirit  of  your 
splendid  concept. 

If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance  or  If  I 
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may  provide  further  Information  please  call 
upon  me. 

Sincerely, 

Dewey  F.  Bartlett, 

Governor. 

Office  of  the  Governor, 

State  Capitol, 
Salem.  August  17,  1967. 
Dear  Congressman  Bush:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  and  the  copy  of  the  House  Reso- 
lution. As  a  short-term  riot  suppressant,  the 
Neighborhood  Action  Crusade  might  prove 
useful. 

I  recognize  that  this  program  Is  not  seen 
as  a  panacea;  but  this  fact  is  of  such  funda- 
mental Importance,  it  must  continually  be 
reemphaslzed.  I  have  heard  in  my  contact 
with  the  Negro  community  in  Portland  that 
the  only  real  solution  is  to  open  and  expand 
opportunities  for  the  Negro.  Unless  this  is 
done,  the  neighborhood  leaders  will  have 
nothing  to  extinguish  the  fire  of  frustration, 
futility,  anger,  and  ultimately  hate.  So  let  us 
further  resolve  to  create  a  society  of  oppor- 
tunity and  thereby  assure  a  successful  Neigh- 
borhood Action  Crusade. 
Sincerely, 

Tom  McCall, 

Governor. 


CrrY  OF  Providence, 

Executive  Chamber, 
Providence,  R.I..  August  24. 1967. 

Dear  Congressman  Goodell:  I  am  in  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  August  1st  concerning 
your  proposal  to  de-fuse  the  cities.  While  we 
have  not  officially  Initiated  a  "Neighborhood 
Action  Crusade"  in  Providence,  we  did  estab- 
lish, during  a  recent  disorder,  a  group  of  vol-' 
uuteers  whose  responsibility  it  was  to  pro- 
vide continuing  communication  and  positive 
direction  In  the  effort  to  insure  peace  in  the 
city. 

Our  group  wore  white  helmets  and  pa- 
trolled the  streets  every  night  of  the  four 
days  of  the  curfew.  They  were,  in  my  estl- 
niiitlon,  responsible  for  the  fact  that  our  dis- 
order did  not  precipitate  Into  a  riot.  This 
group  which  was  labeled  the  "Soul  Patrol" 
was  a  group  of  anti-poverty  officials  and  citi- 
zen volunteers. 

In  essence.  I  think  that  Providence  has  al- 
ready undertaken  a  program  like  that  which 
you  "have  suggested,  and  I  certainly  would 
"like  to  go  on  record  In  support  of  a  national 
program  modelled  after  our  own  here  in 
Providence. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 

Mayor  of  Providerice. 

State  of  Washington. 
Office  of  the  Governor. 

Olympia.  August  24.  1967. 

Dear  Congressman  Bush:  At  a  time  of  na- 
tional crisis,  when  all  the  resources  of  Mu- 
nicipal, State  and  Federal  Government  must 
be  rallied  to  respond  affirmatively  to  complex 
human  rights  problems,  I  was  particularly 
appreciative  of  your  letter  of  August  1.  1967, 
suggesting  the  initiation  of  a  Neighborhood 
Action  Crusade.  The  program  represents  a 
very  tangible  and  constructive  effort  to  meet 
"the  very  serious  and  complex  problems  re- 
lated to  human  rights. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  my  time,  and  I  have  given  top  priority 
to  problems  dealing  with  human  rights  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  I  have  conducted 
a  series  of  meetings  with  traditional  civil 
rights  leaders,  as  well  as  individual  confer- 
ences with  a  number  of  militant  young 
adults  from  the  City  of  Seattle,  who  have 
suggested  to  me  some  specific  suggestions  to 
alleviate  some  of  the  most  serious  concerns. 
Because  of  my  direct  personal  contact  with 
this  Issue  In  the  State  of  Washington,  I  am 
In  support  of  the  proposed  Neighborhood  Ac- 
tion Crusade  which  you  have  Initiated  by 
your   letter   to  the  President.   This   type   of 


program  is  consistant  with  my  own  thinking 
relative  to  this  matter  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
cooperate  in  the  Implementation  of  this  very 
unique  concept. 
Sincerely, 

Daniel  J.  Evans, 

Governor, 

Office  or  the  Mayor, 
Seattle,  August  10, 1967. 

Dear  Congressman  Goodell:  This  will 
acknowledge  your  recent  letter,  together  with 
a  copy  of  a  proposed  resolution  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  "Neighborhood  Action 
Crusades"  in.various  cities. 

I  of  course  concur  completely  in  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution  and  the  way  it  Is 
proposed  that  it  be  Implemented.  However, 
I  must  point  out  that  all  of  the  suggestions 
made  in  the  resolution  are  already  In  effect 
to  one  degree  or  another  in  existing  citizen 
supported  organizations  here  In  the  city  of 
Seattle. 

Most  of  these  programs  are  either  totally 
local  in  nature  or  are  operations  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  The  only  differ- 
ence that  I  see  In  the  proposed  resolution, 
with  which  I  certainly  agree,  would  be  a 
more  complete  degree  of  local  control  of 
these  programs.  I  will  have  to  say,  however, 
that  up  to  this  point  our  O.E.O.  programs 
have  been  quite  successful,  and  we  have  not 
been  particularly  hampered  by  autocratic 
Interference  from  federal  administrative 
bodies. 

We  have,  of  course,  been  concerned  over 
some  of  the  efforts  to  earmark  the  use  of 
funds,  but  because  of  vigorous  protest,  this 
has  been  eliminated  to  a  considerable  degree. 

However,  your  resolution  would  be  an  Im- 
provement to  that  degree,  and  I  would  con- 
sequently support  It.  I  would,  however,  ques- 
tion that  anything  that  will  cause  a  hiatus 
in  the  operation  of  the  agencies  now  tinder 
O.E.O.  would  be  disastrous  in  our  endeavors 
to  keep  a  delicate  balance  in  these  troubled 
areas. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  D.  Braman, 

Mayor. 

City  of  Madison,  Wis., 

Office  of  the  Mayor. 

August  8.  1967. 

Dear  Congressman  Goodell:  I  am  pleased 
to  support  the  resolution  Introduced  by  your- 
self .md  Congressmen  Bush,  Cowger,  and 
Steiger  In  this  resolution  you  call  for  a 
Neighborhood  Action  Crusade. 

I  believe  that  the  City  of  Madison  has  had 
such  a  program  for  sometime  and  Is  working 
diligently  to  modify  It  to  recognize  any  Im- 
perfection that  may  exist. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  City  of  Madison 
in  1963  adopted  an  open  housing  ordinance 
which  Includes  all  dwellings  in  the  City  of 
Madison  except  owner  occupied  single  family 
dwellings  and  owner  occupied  houses  of  four 
units  or  less.  We  have  an  Equal  Opportuni- 
ties Commission  which  has  been  extremely 
successful  in  dealing  with  complaints  that 
have  been  brought  to  Its  attention.  The  Com- 
mission also  has  engaged  In  an  educational 
program  to  Inform  people  of  our  City  about 
the  ordinance  and  through  this  educational 
program  has  attempted  to  Influence  the  at- 
titudes of  our  people.  In  this  area  again  It 
has  been  very  successful.  Today  we  have 
Negro  families  living  In  each  of  the  22  wards 
of  this  City. 

I   would  say  that  we  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  progress  In  the  past  three  years:  how- 
'  ever,  I  would  not  say  that  we  ha^e  completely 
erased  racial  bias.  'This  goal  is  yet  to  be  at- 
tained. 

Madison  has  always  had  several  very  effec- 
tive neighborhood  organizations.  The  Lake 
Wlngra  Community  Council,  for  example,  to- 
gether with  the  Madison  Housing  Authority 
and  the  Common  Council,  has  sponsored  a 
moderate    incoming    housing    development 
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which  will  provide  housing  for  people  In  this 
Income  bracket  who  experience  difficulty  in 
flndlng  adequate  facUltlea.  Other  neighbor- 
hood organizations  have  been  In  existence 
for  varying  periods  of  time  and  with  varying 
degrees  of  success.  I  do  believe  it  is  gen- 
erally recognized  In  this  City  that  neighbor- 
hood organizations  can  and  do  serve  a  very 
useful  pxupoee  to  enunciate  the  problems 
that  may  exist  In  a  given  neighborhood,  to 
bring  the  neighborhood  together  for  a  dis- 
cussion about  the  proposed  solutions,  and 
finally  to  lend  support  to  the  implementation 
of  these  solutions. 

The  Mayor's  Citizens  Advisory-  Committee 
Is  attempting  to  set  up  a  coordinating  body 
so  that  the  eflorts  of  the  Individual  neighbor- 
hood councils  could  be  further  strengthened 
through  an  overall  City  unit. 

Therefore.    I    am    pleased    that    you    have 

sponsored  a  resolution  In  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  endorsing  such  a  program  as 

we  have  attempted  to  Implement  in  Madison. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Otto  Pestce. 

Mayer. 


LABOR  DAY  MESSAGE  BY  GEORGE 
MEANY 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1967  La- 
bor Day  message  by  George  Meany,  presi- 
dent of  the  APL-CIO.  was  addressed  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  the 
public 

Since  I  think  that  what  he  said  should 

be  carefully  considered  by  us.  I  Include 

the  message  in  the  Record  at  this  point ; 

The   1967  Labor  Dat  Mxssagc  by  Preshjent 

QE08CE  Meant.  AFL-CIO 

This  Labor  Day  finds  the  American  peo- 
ple at  mld-polnt  In  a  great  period  of  national 
decision. 

It  Is  not  the  kind  of  decision  that  is  Im- 
mediately expressed  at  the  polls,  although 
a  political  choice  will  be  the  ultimate  result 

Instead.  It  Is  a  process  of  re-thinking — of 
taking  a  new  look  at  American  society  as  It 
Is  and  as  It  ought  to  be.  and  a  new  look  at 
the  role  of  the  United  States  In  world  affairs. 

These  are  the  two  main  channels  In  which 
decisions  are  being  made,  on  a  whole  range 
of  separate  but  related  Issues,  In  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all  Americans.  These  two  rivers 
of  thought  will  eventually  converge,  and  will 
blend  Into  the  great  decision  that  will  deter- 
mine the  shape  of  American  life  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  perhaps  the  future  of  the 
world  as  well. 

Let  us  first  consider  them  one  by  one. 

Recent  years  have  brought  sweeping 
changes  In  American  society,  stemming  from 
a  re-blrth  of  Idealism  and  keyed  to  the 
vision  of  America  that  most  Americans 
cherish. 

Beginning  In  1961.  and  continuing  at  an 
accelerating  pace  through  1966.  the  Ameri- 
can people — through  their  elected  represent- 
atives, supported  by  a  national  consensus — 
launched  an  unprecedented  campaign  to  ex- 
terminate the  remaining  evils  which  blurred 
that  vision. 

This  campaign  drove  Into  the  darkest 
corners.  It  went  under  all  the  rugs  where 
problems  had  been  swept  for  generations. 
It  dared  to  make  a  frontal  attack  on  the 
"gentlemen's  agreements"  that  had  sus- 
tained racial  discrimination  for  two  cen- 
turies. It  boldly  struck  and  overthrew  the 


fearsome  barriers  to  greater  educational  op- 
portunity. It  proudly  proclaimed  that  poverty 
was  not  a  natural  state  for  any  free  man, 
and  declared  a  war  to  end  It. 

And  this  wasn  t  all.  Ugliness  In  every  form 
became  an  enemy — the  fXjUutlon  of  rivers 
and  of  the  air  we  breathe:  profiteering  on 
essential  drugs  and  the  callous  promotion 
of  dangerous  ones;  extortionate  interest  rates 
and  consumer  deception;  despoiled  forests 
and  Uttered  streets — these  abuses  and  many 
more  were  suddenly  matters  of  national  con- 
cern. 

Since  the  end  of  1966  the  campaign  has 
slacked  off.  The  elections  that  November  In- 
volved no  national  issue  and  showed  no 
consistent  pattern,  but  they  were  Interpret- 
ed by  many  members  of  Congress  as  evidence 
that  the  voters  wanted  to  pause  a  bit;  not 
to  stop  the  campaign,  but  to  slow  It  down. 
We  believe  this  Interpretation  was  wrong. 
And  by  accepting  it  as  a  guide  for  action, 
or  Inaction — as  we  In  the  AFXr-CIO  repeat- 
edly warned— Congress  made  a  serious  mls- 
Uke. 

It  was  a  mistake  because  the  campaign 
that  began  in  1961  was  still  only  a  begin- 
ning It  had  Identified  the  needs,  and  had 
started  to  meet  them.  But  in  so  doing  It 
opened  the  eyes  and  awakened  the  expecta- 
tions of  all  Americans  who  suffered  from  the 
abuses  at  which  It  was  aimed. 

The  result  of  the  subsequent  slowdown  has 
been  disillusionment  among  many  and  dis- 
order by  a  few.  The  disorders,  in  turn — with 
calculated  and  cynical  assistance  from  the 
enemies  of  progress — have  led  some  Ameri- 
cans of  good  will  to  question  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  the  campaign  itself. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  the  conscience  and 
idealism  of  the  affluent  majority  Is  being 
tested  In  the  crucible  of  reality.  It  Is  one 
thing  to  overflow  with  good  will  toward  the 
disadvantaged  who  live  a  thousand  miles 
away:  it  Ls  quite  another  thing  to  recognize 
the  comparable  problems  of  those  in  the 
same  city  or  the  next  block,  especially  If 
they  are  not  asking  favors  but  demanding 
rights. 

It  would  be  an  unthinkable  tragedy  If  con- 
science and  idealism  failed  to  meet  this  test. 
The  mindless  riots  of  this  unhappy  summer 
cannot  be  condoned.  Arson,  looting  and 
murder  have  no  relation  to  civil  rights;  they 
are  criminal  wrongs,  and  an  affront  to  the 
very  ideals  which  motivate  the  quest  for  a 
better  society.  But  neither  do  the  riots  offer 
the  slightest  Justification  for  calling  a  halt 
to  programs  that  strike  at  the  evils  which 
breed  riots. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  reactionaries 
would  do,  and  unfortunately  there  are 
troubled  citizens,  normally  cf  good  will,  who 
are  tempted  to  agree.  They  do  not  openly 
renounce  their  principles,  but  they  are  be- 
set by  doubts. 

So  they  give  no  more  than  Up-servlce  to 
the  unfilled  needs— not  only  to  civil  rights 
proposals  as  such,  but  to  all  the  hopeful  new 
programs  to  overcome  poverty,  ignorance  and 
despair.  There  is  a  strong,  cold  underciirrent 
running  against  the  idealism  and  the  vision 
of  recent  years.  Measures  designed  to  help 
the  poor  are  looked  upon  as  measures  to  ap- 
pease the  rioters.  This  is  a  terrible  tmtruth, 
but  far  too  many  have  quietly  accepted  It  as 
■fact. 

This  is  a  time  for  the  common  sense  of  the 
American  people  to  come  to  the  rescue — for 
sense  to  overcome  sensationalism.  The  crim- 
inal madness  of  a  few  must  not  be  visited 
upon  the  many,  of  all  races,  who  desperately 
need  all  the  help  and  inspiration  they  can 
get.  It  is  not  Just  their  future  which  hangs 
In  the  balance;  it  Is  ours  as  well. 

This,  then,  is  one  of  the  channels  of  deci- 
sion. The  other,  of  course.  Involves  the  war 
In  V'let  Nam,  and  indirection,  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  world  affairs. 

For  almost  a  generation—since  World  War 
n — this  country  has  by  the  sheer  force  of 


events  become  not  Just  the  arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy but  Its  one  principal  defender 
throughout  the  world. 

It  Is  a  new  role  for  America,  where  Isola- 
tionism was  a  tradition  for  so  long.  And  It 
Is  a  costly  and  uncomfortable  role. 

To  defend  the  freedom  of  the  people  of 
South  Viet  Nam,  we  have  committed  almost 
a  half  a  million  troops  and  suffered  many 
thousands  of  casualties.  It  is  a  bloody,  dirty 
and  Indecisive  sort  of  war,  not  at  all  In  the 
American  tradition. 

It  Is  a  war  that  Is  especially  difficult  for 
some  young  people  to  understand.  They  have 
had  no  experience  with  despotism,  or  with 
conquerors.  They  cling  to  the  simple  faith 
that  all  governments  are  much  like  our  own. 
In  the  sense  that  their  policies  are  controlled 
by  their  people.  And  becaxise  the  United 
States  is  a  large  country  fighting  In  a  small 
one,  they  talk  In  terms  of  Imperialism  and 
arrogance. 

Along  with  them,  with  less  excuse,  march 
some  of  their  elders,  who  have  forgotten 
what  they  lived  through.  Against  all  the 
weight  of  history  they  assert  that  If  only 
the  United  States  would  give  way,  the  Com- 
mimist  forces  would  at  once  be  converted  to 
sweetness  and  light.  In  Viet  Nam  and  every- 
where. 

To  complicate  things  even  more,  there  is 
still  another  group  which  maintains  we 
should  annihilate  every  nation  whose  leaders 
question  the  position  of  the  United  States, 
These  super-hawks  have  no  apparent  con- 
cern for  the  future  of  the  human  race  as 
long  as  the  last  survivor  can  wave  the  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

Here,  too,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
common  sense,  a  sense  of  reality  and  a  sense 
of  proportion.  This  is  the  second  channel 
of  decision  now  flowing  through  the  Amer- 
ican conscioxisness  and  the  American  con- 
science. 

In  both  these  channels,  so  different  on  the 
surface,  the  same  question  Is  involved:  Are 
Americans  prepared  to  Invest  In  their  future? 

On  the  domestic  scene — the  first  channel — 
the  issue  is  massive  social  change,  supported 
by  massive  amounts  of  money.  It  Involves 
Jobs  at  good  wages  for  all.  It  Involves  the 
kind  of  universal  and  unlimited  educational 
opportunities  that  will  equip  every  American 
to  fill  these  Jobs.  It  Involves  an  end  to  slums 
and  to  ghettoes.  not  on  paper  but  in  fact; 
and  an  end  to  discrimination,  not  on  paper 
but  In  fact. 

The  record  since  1961  Is  proof  that  invest- 
ment toward  these  ends  pays  enormous  divi- 
dends, in  cold  cash  as  well  as  warm  hearts. 
Clearly  the  investment  should  be  greater. 
not  less. 

In  world  affairs  the  Issue  Is  an  Investment 
m  freedom.  This  is  painful  as  well  as  ex- 
pensive, for  it  demands  lives  as  well  as  dol- 
lars. But  here,  too,  the  dividends  are  there 
for  the  counting.  By  defending  the  freedom 
of  one  small  nation  by  arms,  and  by  helping 
to  preseve  the  freedom  of  many  others  with 
dedicated  manpower  and  sound  financial 
aid,  America  Is  making  its  contribution  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  a  peaceful  future  for 
all  mankind. 

I  said  that  these  channels  of  decision  con- 
verge, and  Indeed  they  do. 

There  are  those  who  see  very  clearly  the 
need  to  carry  forward  the  war  in  Viet  Nam, 
but  are  obsessed  by  Its  costs.  They  call  for  a 
moratorium  on  progress  In  America,  a  sus- 
pension of  Investment  In  a  better  life  and  in 
the  fulfillment  of  the  American  dream,  until 
a  military  victory  Is  assured. 

They  are  wrong. 

There  are  also  those  who  are  deeply  moved 
by  the  shortcomings  In  American  society, 
and  see  the  war  only  as  a  financial  burden 
that  should  be  cast  aside,  on  any  terms.  In 
the  Interests  of  faster  domestic  progress. 

They  are  wrong,  too. 

They  are  both  wrong  because  progress  to- 
ward the  perfection  of  American  society  and 
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progress  toward  the  security  of  other  free 
peoples  are  inseparable  parts  of  a  single 
objective. 

America  can  remain  free  and  secure  only 
in  a  world  where  freedom  Is  secure  Freedom 
can  be  secure  everywhere  only  if  it  is  as- 
sured to  ai:  Americans. 

This  Is  what  Americans  must  bear  in  mind 
during  this  period  of  national  decision.  It  is 
my  hope  and  my  faith  that  they  will  decide 
wisely  and  well. 


RONALD  REAGAN;  DISASTER  IN 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr,  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
Intrigued  by  pollsters  who,  in  their  des- 
perate effort  to  find  a  combination  which 
might  possibly  give  Lyndon  Johnson  a 
hard  run  in  1968  have  come  up  with  the 
ticket  of  Rockefeller-Reagan  or  Reagan- 
Rockefeller, 

I  am  not  sure  what  the  poor  souls 
polled  thought  about  that  combination, 
but  the  Sacramento  Bee.  noted  for  its 
intelligent  reporting  of  the  California 
scene,  recently  commented  on  Governor 
Reagan's  foray  into  State  government: 

So  far.  a  failure  in  reducing  the  costs  of 

/  government,  Reagan  bids  fair  to  be  a  disaster 

In  the  fields  of  humanity  and  Intellectuality. 

The  Bee  concluded  its  Reagan  profile: 

It  would  be  national  suicide  to  reward  such 

a  man  ■^ith  the  custodianship  of  any  larger 

area  of  government  than  the  one  he  has  now. 

This  is  sound  advice. 

Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  might  be  nice  on 
the  late,  late  show,  but  I  would  not  want 
to  have  him  as  my  President  or  even  my 
Vice  President. 

He  has  made  cuts  in  education  and  in 
mental  health.  California's  colleges  are 
fast  going  downhill  in  the  new  atmos- 
phere of  "business  as  usual," 

I  can  sympathize  with  the  poor  citi- 
zen being  asked  ab^ut  Governor  Reagan 
and.  for  his  edification,  I  enter  in  the 
Record  an  intelligent  and  piquant  edi- 
torial from  the  Sacramento  Bee  which 
gives  us  all  a  picture  of  the  man  who  left 
Hollywood  for  General  Electric,  but 
wound  up  in  the  State  House  at  Sacra- 
mento : 

Government  Is  Mobe  Than  Bttsiness 

In  a  recent  nationwide  Interview  on  tele- 
vision Gov,  Ronald  Reagan  reviewed  his 
governorship  to  date  and  asserted  he  had  laid 
the  basis  for  spectacular  reform  and  im- 
proved state  government. 

What  did  reform  and  Improvement  mean 
in  the  words  of  Reagan?  It  meant  cutting 
expenditures.  And  how  was  he  to  cu.t-  ex- 
penditures? Through  the  advice  of  his  task 
force  of  bu.'=lnessmen  who  are  putting  every 
part  of  the  state  government  under  a 
microscope. 

And  what  were  the  businessmen  seeking? 
Why,  means  of  fiirther  cutting  the  costs  of 
government. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  about  conducting 
government  in  a  businesslike  manner.  But 
the  substance  of  business  is  In  the  main 
directly  opposite  to  the  substance  of  gov- 
ernment.    Private     business     seeks    private 


profit.  Government,  when  It  Is  properly  run, 
seeks  to  provide  services  to  every  segment 
of  the  population. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  America  had 
in  President  Calvin  Coolidge  a  man  who  like 
Reagan,  believed  "the  business  of  govern- 
ment Is  business".  Never  once  in  the  tele- 
vision interview  did  Reagan  mention  any 
segment  of  the  population  but  business. 

Never  once  did  he  speak  of  the  poor,  of 
the  sick,  of  the  slums,  of  the  need  to  im- 
prove governmental  services  in  any  other  way 
than  slashing,  cutting  and  trimming  costs. 

To  be  sure  Reagan  spoke  of  the  people,  but 
he  cut  it  no  finer  than  that.  In  listening  to 
him,  his  audience  would  be  Justified  in  con- 
cluding that  Reagan  equated  the  people  with 
business,  the  voter  with   the  business  man. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Reagan  has  fathered 
the  highest  budget  and  tax  hikes  In  the  his- 
tory of  California, 

His  cuts  have  been  deepest  In  the  fields 
of  education  and  mental  health.  These  cuts 
easily  could  begin  the  most  ruinous  flight  of 
all  times  from  the  state's  modern  and  liberal 
tradition. 

Those  who  have  labored  hard  to  improve 
mental  health  care  had  attained  one  of  the 
greatest  ends  in  the  treatment  of  the 
mentally  sick — the  open  ward.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  Reagan's  cutbacks  In  the  staff  of 
the  mental  hospitals,  wards,  once  open,  front 
and  rear,  are  locked  tight.  Where  this  has 
occurred  a  century  of  progress  has  been 
wiped  out  in  six  months  of  Reagan's  tenure. 

The  university  and  colleges  have  had  diffi- 
culty In  filling  their  teaching  staffs  as  word 
sped  throughout  the  nation  that  California 
was  adopting  policies  hostile  to  a  good  teach- 
ing climate. 

So  far.  a  failure  in  reducing  the  costs  of 
state  government.  Reagan  bids  fair  to  be  a 
disaster  in  the  fields  of  humanity  and  In- 
tellectuality It  would  be  national  suicide  to 
reward  such  a  man  with  the  custodianship 
of  any  larger  area  of  government  than  the 
one  he  now  has. 


POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Mr.  TENZER,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr,  Scheuer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  SCHEUER,  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of 
the  cherished  ideals  of  our  society  is 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  all 
flowing  from  one  of  the  liberal  precepts 
upon  which  our  form  of  government  was 
founded— the  perfectibihty  of  man;  it 
has  been  echoed  throughout  the  years, 
and  was  summed  up  most  succinctly  by 
President  Johnson  when  he  said: 

From  the  very  beginnings  as  a  Nation,  we 
have  felt  a  fierce  commitment  to  the  ideal  of 
education  for  everyone. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
expressed  its  willingness  to  embrace  this 
ideal.  Through  several  measure.? — the  GI 
bill,  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  the  Vocational 
Education  Act,  ani  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act — Congress  has  taken  several 
ciant  steps  toward  making  universal 
posLsecondary  education  a  reality.  But 
these  attempts  have  not  been  unified. 
have  not  been  directed  and  purposeful, 
have  not  been  broadly  effective. 

There  is  a  direct  and  provable  correla- 
tion In  today's  sophisticated,  automated, 
technological  society  between  a  person's 


economic  status — his  Income,  his  tax 
rates,  where  he  hves — and  the  amount  of 
education  he  has  received.  And  the  omis- 
sions of  the  father  are  visited  upon  the 
son.  for  the  children  of  such  low-income 
families  have  a  difiBcult  time  attending 
school,  even  if  they  qualify  academically. 
In  1960.  78  percent  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates from  families  with  incomes  of 
$12,000  or  more  attended  college,  con- 
trasted with  only  33  percent  of  the  high 
school  graduates  from  families  with  in- 
comes of  $3,000  or  less. 

Over  the  years,  and  particularly  in  re- 
cent months,  there  have  been  a  flurry  of 
proposals  of  how  to  make  universal  ed- 
ucational opportunity  at  the  post-sec- 
ondar>-  level  a  reality.  The  proposals 
range  from  outright  grants  covering  all 
tuition  and  expenses — like  the  GI  bill — 
to  various  tax  deductions  and  credit  pro- 
posals, and  loans  of  one  sort  or  another. 
However,  there  has  never  been  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  hlstorj-  of  these 
programs,  of  the  current  plans  and  pro- 
posals; no  attempt  at  a  comprehensive 
evaluation  of  them,  and  no  recommen- 
dation of  any  favored  proposal  to  the 
Congress  for  its  deliberations. 

Therefore,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  will  take  Con- 
gress a  major  and  fundamental  step  for- 
v.-ard.  toward  enabling  our  Nation  to 
realize  our  goal  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  all.  The  bill  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  make  a  study  of  various  plans 
which  would  provide  practical  means 
and  prc^rams  for  providing  universal 
educational  opportunity,  and  return  to 
Congress  by  next  August  with  a  concrete 
recommendation. 

The  Honorable  Ralph  Yarborough. 
senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, is  introducing  a  similar  measure 
today  as  an  amendment  to  the  Senate 
Hieher  Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1967. 

In  the  course  of  recent  hearings  be- 
fore the  Special  Education  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  of  Flepresentatives.  Under 
Secretar\'  of  the  Treasury.  Joseph  W. 
Barr.  and  US,  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Harold  Howe,  expressed  their  eager- 
ne'^s  to  perform  just  such  a  study  as  it 
pertained  to  the  GI  bill,  whic^  for  in- 
stance, cost  this  Nation  $14,5  billion,  pro- 
vided for  tuition,  fees,  and  subsistence, 
and  yet  repaid  for  itself  in  the  form  of 
increased  tax  payments  in  less  than  15 
years,  and,  it  is  estimated,  will  repay  for 
Itself  two  to  three  times  over  within  the 
earning  lifetime  of  the  individuals  who 
benefited  from  it. 

The  average  cost  of  post-secondary 
education — both  college  and  vocational — 
is  more  than  $1,500  per  year;  for  the 
average  family  the  cost  of  sending  a  child 
to  college  is  the  second  largest  expense 
In  their  budget — only  a  home  costs  more, 
The.«;e  costs  are  spiraling  upwards  and 
will  continue  escalating;  statisticians  es- 
timate that  tuition  for  higher  education 
will  rise  by  50  percent  in  both  public  and 
private  institutions  over  the  next  decade 
Viewed  in  the  context  of  today's  median 
family  income  of  $6,000.  the  ever-in- 
creasing costs  of  post-socondar>-  educa- 
tion is  progressively  pricing  it  right  out 
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of  the  market  for  millions  of  young 
Americans. 

The  words  of  Sir  Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 
written  nearly  120  years  ago,  ring  more 
than  ever  true  today: 

Grace  Is  given  of  God,  but  knowledge  Is 
bought  In  the  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  move  quickly 
and  decisively  to  see  to  it  that  access  to 
the  marketplace  of  vocational  and  aca- 
demic education  is  made  available  to 
every  young  American  with  the  will  to 
learn. 

COMMENDATION    OF    MR     ARCHIE 
MOORE 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Leggett]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  nmtter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
%    from  New  York? 
'^        There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Archie 
Moore,  who  became  light  heavyweight 
champion  of  the  world  at  age  39  and  re- 
mained champion  until  age  50,  is  now 
fighting  his  toughest  match  against 
juvenile  dcUquency  and  racial  hatred. 

The  Old  Mongoose,  wlio  resistcred  136 
knockouts  during  his  29 '2  years  in  the 
ring,  is  successfully  teaching  boys  dig- 
nity and  self-respect.  Since  he  left  the 
ring,  Archie  has  started  programs  that 
teach  youngsters  spiritual,  moral,  and 
physical  strength. 

Archie  teaches  boys  good  citizenship 
through  athleticn.  He  runs  the  Lds  An- 
geles Little  Dodgers,  the  ^Better  Boys 
Foundation  and  Archie  Moore  Gym,  and 
the  ABC — any  boy  can — best  foot  for- 
ward program.  According  to  Archie,  If  a 
boy  has  confidence  that  he  can  defend 
himself,  he  can  "walk  away  from  trou- 
ble without  cowardice  but  with  courage 
and  dignity  " 

If  walking  away  from  trouble  docs  not 
work.  Moore  drills  his  studei.ts  to  "strike 
like  a  cobra  or  an  automatic  < pistol)" 
at  the  delinquents  that  set  upon  them. 

The  fighter  also  gives  his  boys  spiritual 
and  moral  guidance.  He  likens  boys  to 
flowers  that  cannot  grow  straight  and 
bloom  without  "the  sunlight  of  basic 
religious  teachings."  If  the  boys  tell  one 
lie  they  are  out  of  Archie's  program.  If 
they  have  done  something  v.rong,  they 
discipline  themselves  by  not  accepting 
privileges. 

During  the  rigorous  physical  and 
mental  di-ills  of  the  ABC  program,  the 
boys  recite  in  unison  their  purpose — "to 
live  with  dignity,  put  our  best  foot  for- 
ward and  become  good  citizens."  They 
chant  what  a  good  citizen  does  do:  "Go 
to  school."  "Get  a  high  school  diploma." 
"Go  to  college."  "Go  to  church."  "Be  a 
good  American."  They  shout  about  "good 
sportsmanship"  playing  the  game  fair 
and  square  at  all  times"  and  "being  clean 
Inside  and  out." 

Moore's  ritual  of  antivandallsm  con- 
tinues as  the  boys  shout  what  a  good  citi- 
ben  should  not  do:  "Lie.  Cheat.  Steal. 
Smoke.  Drink.  Gamble.  'Vandalize.  Start 
riots." 

There  is  nothing  corny  or  discomfort- 


ing about  the  boys  drill  performance.  The 
ritual  and  their  devotion  and  admiration 
for  Archie  give  them  the  impetus  to  ac- 
cept and  defend  these  ideas. 

Every  boy  wants  to  amount  to  something — 

Archie  says. 

He  wants  to  have  pride  In  himself. 

Archie  aims  his  ABC  program  at  young 
boys — ages  8  to  15 — whose  patterns  and 
goals  in  life  are  just  forming.  He  moti- 
vates them  toward  definite  goals,  such 
as  becoming  doctors,  lawyers,  salesmen, 
policemen,  clergymen  and  teachers. 
Often,  his  boys  have  never  known  a  man 
that  they  could  respect  and  admire,  who 
took  an  interest  in  them. 

The  example  of  Archie's  life  and  his 
ideas,  keep  them  ferverently  devoted  to 
his  program  and  his  teachings.  One  of 
Archie's  proudest  remarks  is  that  any  of 
his  boys  would  speak  up  for  his  beliefs 
in  a  critical  moment. 

Archies  motto  is  "Face  the  future  with 
harmony  for  all  mankind  "  He  compares 
It  to  the  five  lines  and  four  spaces  in 
musl  \  The  lines  E,  G,  B.  D,  and  F  signify 
"Every  Good  Boy  Does  Fine." 

And  all  of  his  boys  do  do  fine.  Archie's 
ABC  program  has  been  an  astounding 
success.  The  average  grades  of  the  boys 
in  his  program  have  raised  from  a  D  plus 
to  a  B  plus.  'Vandalism  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency in  Vallejo,  where  Archie  began 
his  pilot  ABC  program,  decreased  93  per- 
cent. Vandalism  costs  sank  from  $7,000 
to  $70  a  month.  The  bo.vs'  .self-esteem 
has  grown  along  with  their  aspirations, 
improvine  their  dress,  behavior,  personal 
hygiene,  and  grades. 

Archie  had  the  same  problems  and 
fears  as  a  boy  as  his  students  do. 

My  early  years  were  filled  with  bitterness — 

He  says: 

Bitterness  between  the  Caucasians  and 
their  refusal  to  try  to  understand  the  plight 
of  the  non-white.  It  led  to  plenty  of  embar- 
rassing circumstances.  I  was  beaten,  I  was 
afraid,  and  I  was  forced  to  run. 

When  he  was  7  years  old,  Archie  wit- 
nessed a  phenomenon  that  changed  his 
life.  As  he  was  hauling  ice  home  to  his 
aunt  and  uncle  in  Mississippi,  he  heard 
shouting  and  screaming  from  behind  a 
fence.  Peeking  through  a  hole  in  the 
fence,  he  saw  two  men  with  gloves  on 
fighting  fiercely. 

To  me  this  was  the  greatest  scene  I  had 
ever  witnessed — 

Archie  declares: 

I  saw  that  man  shouldn't  run  but  stand 
and  fight.  And  from  that  day  I  became  se- 
rious about  doing  Just  that — standing  and 

fighting. 

Archie  has  been  standing  and  fighting 
for  6  years  now  trying  to  teach  this  ex- 
perience to  boys.  He  gives  a  boy  dignity 
by  teaching  him  to  stand  up  for  himself 
and  to  respect  others  property. 

Right  here  In  this  ring — 

Archie  said — 
this  Is  where  differences  should  be  settled, 
not  In  the  streets  brawling  and  rioting. 

Now  Archie,  who  is  an  GEO  consul- 
tant, is  seeking  to  organize  his  programs 
on  a  nationwide  and  worldwide  scale.  He 
wants  to  take  teams  of  qualified  people 


to  the  troubled  areas  of  our  cities  to 
teach  people  dignity,  self-respect,  and 
harmony  with  one  another. 
If  some  bigot  can  misguide — 

Archie    eloquently    said    in    the    San 
Diego  Union — 

then  I  can  guide.  I've  spent  too  much  of 
my  life  building  what  I've  got,  to  put  it  to 
torch  Just  to  satisfy  .some  ancient  hatred  of 
a  man  who  beat  my  grandfather.  Those  men 
are  long  dead.  Do  we  have  to  choke  wliat 
could  be  a  beautiful  garden  with  weeds  of 
hate?  I  say  no!  And  I  stand  ready  to  start 
"Operation  Gardner.  '  I  invite  the  respected 
Negro  leaders  of  our  country  to  Join  me. 


REPUBLICANS  PLAY  POLITICS  WITH 
THE  CRIME  PROBLEM 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son 1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker — 

What  the  Republicans  are  doing  may  be 
good  politics  .  .  .  But  they  may  be  doing  the 
Nation  a  disservice. 

This  observation  concerns  recent  pub- 
lic statements  by  various  Republican 
groups  attempting  to  discredit  the  ad- 
ministration's historic  program  to  im- 
prove law  enforcement  and  reduce  crime. 

It  was  contained  in  an  article  by 
Ronald  J.  Ostrow  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  September  5. 

Mr.  Ostrow  points  out  that  Republican 
allegations  "give  the  public  the  impres- 
sion tliat  panaceas,  such  as  renewed  bug- 
ging, will  do  the  job  that  demands  years 
of  comprehensive  programs." 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    respectfully    include 
this  article  in  the  Record: 
GOP  SnzES  Crime   Issie   But  May   Defeat 
Crime  Fight 
(By  Ronald  J.  Ostrow) 

It  was  only  six  months  ago  th'it  politicians 
were  shaking  their  heads  in  awe  over  the 
way  Lyndon  Johnson  had  adroitly  snatched 
the  crime  issue  away  from  Republicans. 

But  now  the  GOP  has  regained  control  of 
the  Issue  that  Barry  Goldwater  introduced 
during  his  campaig.i  for  the  presidency. 

What  the  Republicans  are  doing  may  be 
good  politics — and  possibly  rewarding — over 
the  short  haul.  But  they  may  be  doing  the 
nation  a  disservice. 

The  Republicans  are  zeroing  in  on  orga- 
nized crime  by  challenging  the  Admini.stra- 
tlon  ban  on  bugging  and  wiretapping.  At 
most,  this  is  a  tiny  part  of  the  fight  against 
crime. 

They're  also  broadening  their  criticism  of 
Administration  crime-fighters  by  Incorpo- 
rating urban  riots  and  Negro  super-militants 
m  the  "crime  wave"  they  seek  to  push  back. 

This  kind  of  packaging  is  likely  to  make 
lawlessness  the  No.  2  Issue  of  the  1968  presi- 
dential campaign,  right  behind  Vietnam. 

So  convinced  are  the  Republicans  of  the 
crime  issue's  vote-getting  appeal  that  they're 
betting  both  ways  on  It. 

On  the  one  hand,  a  group  of  Republican 
moderates  in  the  House  have  accused  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Ignoring  his  own  crime  commis- 
sion's proposals  for  combating  organized 
crime.    On    the    other,    House    Republicans 
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teamed  with  Southern  Democrats  to  emascu- 
late the  omnibus  antlcrime  bill  that  resulted 
from  the  commission's  18  months  of  study. 

There's  far  more  at  stake  in  this  fight 
than  which  party  will  be  credited  eventually 
with  beating  back  crime.  The  partisan  bat- 
tling could  defe..t  the  war  against  crime 
before  it  really  gets  under  way 

The  Administration  bill  carried  out  the 
crime  commission's  proposal  for  reshaping 
and  upgrading  police,  providing  for  a  sys- 
tem of  federal  grants  and  matching  funds 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  past,  state  and  local 
funding  too  often  h.is  been  wasted,  either 
because  politics  influenced  the  spending  .or 
because  the  needed  expertise  for  best  use  of 
the  monev  was  lacking— or  lor  both  reasons. 

The  Republican-Southern  Democrat  coali- 
tion pushed  through  the  House  a  measure 
that  would  give  st.ite  governors — not  the  U.S. 
attorney  general — control  over  spending  the 
federal '  law  enforcement  research  grants. 
Under  the  bill  top  priority  would  be  given 
projects  to  squelch  riots  and  fight  organized 

crime. 

Bv  putting  such  stress  on  equipping  police 
to  put  down  riots,  the  bill  ran  counter  to  a 
basic  theme  of  the  crime  commission  report: 
the  need  to  view  crime  in  Its  totaUty  and 
to  strike  at  ;ts  root  causes. 

Before  this  nation  can  hope  to  reduce 
crime  significantly  or  lastingly,"  the  com- 
mission said.  "It  must  mount  and  maintain 
a  massive  attack  against  the  conditions  of 
life  that  underlie  it." 

The  emphasis  on  spending  federal  money 
for  combating  riots  came  on  top  of  another 
House-passed  bill  that  would  make  it  a  fed- 
eral crime  to  cross  a  state  line  with  the 
intent  of  starting  a  riot. 

Like  most  political  claims  as  the  heat  of 
an  election  vear  draws  near,  there  is  some 
truth  to  the  GOP's  indictment  of  the  Justice 
Department's  anti-racketeering  campaign. 

The  drive  has  lagged  since  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy resigned  as  attorney  general.  He  had 
assigned  a  No.  1  priority  to  the  organized 
crime  fight. 

The  slowdown  also  has  reflected  the  efforts 
of  the  department's  organized  crime  and 
racketeering  section  to  uncover  past  and 
pending  prosecutions  that  may  have  been 
tainted  bv  illegal  eavesdropping— in  line  with 
a  directive  bv  Attv.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark. 

In  the  wake  of  Kennedys  departure,  the 
section's  force  of  lawyers  dropped  to  a  low 
of  38.  It  has  since  been  built  back  up  to  60. 
A  May.  1966,  directive  by  President  Johnson 
renewed  an  inter-agency  campaign  against 
organized  crime,  but  the  drive  still  falls 
short  of  the  all-out  assault  stewarded  by 
Kennedy. 

This  substance  to  the  RepubUcan  criticism, 
however,  does  not  excuse  vastly  over-simpli- 
fied charges.  These  allegations  give  the  pub- 
he  the  impression  that  panaceas,  such  as 
renewed  bugging,  will  do  the  Job  that  de- 
mands years  of  comprehensive  programs. 

What  of  the  firearms  control  bill  which 
had  strong  commission  backing?- 

The  bill,  at  best,  is  stalemated.  Its  leading 
Senate  opponent,  Sen.  Roman  L.  Hruska  (R- 
Neb.i,  is  one  of  the  chief  advocates  of  per- 
mitting law  enforcement  bugging  as  a  means 
of  curbing  crime. 

When  the  crime  commission's  findings  and 
recommendations  were  announced  In  Feb- 
ruary, officials  Invoked  the  ghost  of  a  similar 
body— the  Wlckersham  Commission— to  make 
^  plea  for  public  support. 

This  commission,  appointed  by  President 
Hoover  in  1929,  also  received  widespread  com- 
mendation for  its  labors.  But  its  reports  be- 
came mired  down  in  the  fight  over  prohibi- 
tion and  were  overshadowed  by  the  de- 
pression. 

Now.  37  years  later,  the  controversy  over 
eavesdropping  and  the  national  concern  over 
urban  riots  could  deal  President  Johnson's 
crime  commission  an  equally  cruel  place  in 
history. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  STRIKE 


Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  LMr.  Holland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Labor 
Day  has  just  passed  and  we  have  all 
been  regaled  with  a  long  series  of 
speeches  about  how  everj'one  respects 
and  honors  "labor's  hard-won  rights." 
Even  the  most  hard-bitten  conserva- 
tives among  us  pay  lipservice  to  the  1:10- 
tion  that  "we  can't  return  to  the  days 
when  labor  relations  were  run  according 
to  the  rules  of  jimgle  warfare."  Every- 
one, on  these  Labor  Day  weekends,  talks 
about  labor's  rights. 

Then,  the  Ford  Co.  goes  out  on  strike. 
Then  some  schools  in  several  large  cities 
go  out  on  strike.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
begin  te  hear  the  other  shoe  drop.  Every- 
one qbntinues  to  assure  us  that  he  re- 
spect^ the  right  to  strike.  But  to  respect 
a  right  in  the  abstract  is  painless,  if  you 
always  reserve  the  right  to  object  to  any 
specific  person's  I'ight  to  strike  against 
a  specific  industry.  The  same  people  who 
assure  us  that  labor  has  the  ri^^iht  to  re- 
fuse to  work  when  working  conditions 
are  unacceptable  now  tell  us  that  "the 
public  can't  accept"  strikes  by  automo- 
bile makers,  schoolteachers,  airline  em- 
ployees, railroad  workers,  and  so  forth. 
I  am  always  at  a  less  to  understand  the 
rea.soning  that  says  that  some  people  are 
so  essential  to  the  "pubhc  interest"  that 
they  simplv  have  forfeited  the  right  to 
say  they  will  not  work  for  unacceptable 
wages  or  under  unacceptable  conditions. 
I  do  not  understand  how  we  can  claim  to 
have  ehminated  slavery  and  then  turn 
around  and  say  that  some  Americans 
must  work,  whether  they  want  to  or  not. 
at  specific  jobs  under  whatever  working 
conditions  their  employers  see  fit  to  af- 
ford them.  And  this  is  particularly  hard 
to   understand   when    the   same   people 
talk    most    noisily    about    some    strikes 
being  "unacceptable"  are  usually  to  be 
found  among  those  who  most  vigorously 
defend  the  employers'  right  to  be  hard- 
nosed    about  "»collective    bargaining.    Or 
maybe  it  Is  not  so  hard  to  understand. 

Mr.  Speaker.  William  F.  Schnitzler, 
secretarj'-treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO,  has 
commented  more  eloquently  than  I  can 
on  the  basic  human  freedom  to  organize, 
to  bargain,  and  go  on  strike  in  his  own 
1967  Labor  Day  message.  I  include  this 
message  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Labor  Day  Message,  1967,  bt  Secretart- 
Treasuber  William  F.  ScHNrrzLER,  AFl^ 
CIO 

As  we  In  the  labor  movement  pause  each 
Labor  Day  to  take  stock  of  what  has  hap- 
pened during  the  last  year  and  what  we  hope 
for  in  the  ye.ir  ahead,  we  Invariably  find  In 
this  inventory  a  mixture  of  old  and  new. 

There  are  always  new  hopes,  of  course,  for 
this  is  the  nature  of  our  movement.  And 
there  are  always  new  problems,  since  they 
are  a  product  of  progress.  But  there  are  also 
old  hopes,  not  yet  fulfilled,  and  old  Issues,  not 
fullv  resolved. 

One  of  these  Issues  is  by  Its  very  nature 
a  continuing  one.  and  that  Is  the  rightful 


role  of  the  labcr  movement  In  our  free  so- 
ciety. 

It  is  a  continuing  issue  because  there  Is 
continuing  change,  both  in  American  society 
and  in  the  labor  movement.  The  shape  of 
the  national  economy  changes,  and  so  do 
the  functions  of  government.  New  genera- 
tions of  workers  come  Into  the  labor  force 
and  into  the  trade  unions.  New  leaders 
emerge  In  labor,  management  and  public 
affairs.  Neither  the  problems  nor  the  people 
are  constant.  Therefore  a  periodic  re-exami- 
nation of  labor's  role  is  not  only  wise  but 
unavoidable. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  few  Immutable 
fundamentals. 

Workers  organize  unions  because  it  is  the 
only  way  they  can  have  an  effective  voice 
in  determining  their  wages  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment. 

The  resulting  process  of  collective  bargain- 
ing not  only  is  incorporated  into  the  official 
policies  of  "the  United  States,  but  has  the 
support  of  a  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  and  is  accepted  by  most  employers  of 
any  consequence. 

In  other  words,  it  is  obvious  to  all  sensible 
Americans  that  collective  bargaining  Is 
the  only  practical  way  to  conduct  labor- 
management  relations  in  a  free,  modern 
society. 

But  this  general  consensus  leaves  out  im- 
portant particulars.  One  of  them  involves 
strikes. 

Almost  everyone  who  accepts  the  idea  of 
collective  barg"aining  also  claims  to  believe 
in  the  right  to  strike.  Unfortunately,  this 
belief  sometimes  wavers  when  It  runs  into 
reality — such  as  a  specific  strike  that  annoys 
or  Uiconvenlences  the  believer. 

At  such  times,  some  of  those  who  loudly 
assert  their  support  of  unions  in  general  are 
found  in  the  camp  whose  motto  is  "There 
ought  to  be  a  law."  They  say  that  in  one 
case  or  another,  disputes  should  be  resolved 
by  compulsory  arbitration,  by  labor  courts 
or  some  Eimllar  device. 

Yet  in  fact  it  is  the  right  to  strike  that 
gives  meaning  to  collective  bargaining,  and 
without  that  right  the  whole  structure  of 
labor-management  relations  would  coUapse. 
The  negotiation  of  a  contract  involves  basic 
economic  decisions  which  In  a  free  society 
should  be  made  by  the  parties  themselves. 

There  are  two  fallacies  that  provide  the 
principal  foundation  for  the  idea  of  compul- 
sory arbitration. 

One  is  that  there  Is  always  a  "right"  or 
"fair"  solution  to  a  labor  dispute,  which  a 
wise  outsider  could  determine.  On  what  basis 
could  such  a  determination  be  made?  Obvi- 
ously the  decision— like  arbitration  awards 
of  any  kind— would  be  heavily  Infiuenced  by 
precedent,  by  existing  standards  elsewhere 
and  bv  the  Inherent  tendency  of  such  pro- 
ceedings to  compromise  between  the  posi- 
tions of  the  litigants. 

Such  a  svstem  would  be  a  buUt-ln  brake 
on  progress.  It  would  limit  future  gains  to 
patterns  already  established.  There  would  be 
no  new  precedents  set,  for  the  power  to 
break  through  old  barriers  would  be  gone. 

This  would  not  Just  be  bad  for  union 
members.  It  would  blight  the  economic 
growth  of  the  nation,  and  lead  swiftly  and 
inexorably  to  an  erosion  of  purchasing-power 
and  a  resulting  collapse. 

The  other  fallacy  is  that  strikes  are  often 
incompatible  with  the  "public  Interest  "  A 
part  of  this  fallacy  is  that  strikes  are  fre- 
quent. This  part  is  easily  exploded  by  an 
example:  Strikes  have  "cost"  only  half  as 
much  time  as  industrial  accidents  and  a 
fraction  of  the  time  lost  through  illness— or 
coffee  breaks. 

What  about  the  rest  of  this  fallacy— the 
so-called  "public  Interest"  strikes? 

First,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
those  strikes  that  cause  public  aggravation— 
a  newspaper  strike,  let's  say,  that  deprives 
readers  of  the  comics  and  the  columnists— 
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and  strikes  that  really  threaten  to  cause  last- 
ing damage.  When  the  former  are  sifted  out, 
very  few  remain. 

With  respect  to  those  few.  the  labor  move- 
ment takes  this  position:  If  workers  are  to 
be  denied  the  freedom  to  strike  for  reasons 
genuinely  Involving  the  national  interest, 
two  other  provisions  must  apply.  The  best 
f  possible  alternative  mechanism  must  be 
»  created  for  resolving  disputes  over  conditions 
of  employment:  and  the  Industry  or  service 
where  strikes  are  forbidden  must  not  be  op- 
erated for  private  profit. 

Surely  a  basic  freedom  should  not  be 
surrendered  without  some  assurance  that 
Justice  can  otherwise  be  obtained:  and 
surely  this  freedom  should  not  be  sacrificed 
for  the  benefit  of  private  gain. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  the  primary  func- 
tion of  trade  unions  to  the  labor  movement's 
broader  role — in  some  respects  an  even  more 
Important  one. 

For  many  years,  the  AFL-CIO  and  Its 
predecessor  federations  have  realized  that 
the  progress  of  wage-earners  Is  inseparable 
from  that  of  America  as  a  whole.  We  are 
proud  that  as  our  numbers  have  grown,  we 
have  been  able  to  fill  with  Increasing  efTec- 
tlveness  the  role  of  people's  lobby — advo- 
cating and  supporting  measures  that  lead 
toward  a  better  life,  with  full  and  equal  op- 
portunity for  all. 

Only  a  handful  of  our  legislative  goals  are 
concerned  with  unions  or  union  members  as 
such.  ITiey  are  heavily  outweighed  by  the 
whole  range  of  public  issues  In  which  we  are 
Involved — clvU  rights,  education,  housing. 
Social  Security,  medical  care,  the  beautlflca- 
tlon  of  the  countryside  and  the  purification 
of  rivers — these  and  all  other  matters  that 
relate  to  the  general  welfare. 

We  are  the  only  large  national  force,  as 
diverse  In  membership  as  America  Itself,  that 
can  speak  for  those  who  have  no  other 
voice — not  just  for  union  members,  but  for 
all.  This  Is  our  mission.  And  let  us,  as  we  re- 
examine where  we  are  and  where  we  are  go- 
ing, re-dedlcate  ourselves  to  Its  more  effec- 
tive fulfillment. 


HOW  TO  ■WTIITE  YOUR 
CONGRESSMAN 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may- 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  Improve  the  public 
employment  service.  A  companion  bill 
passed  the  Senate,  but  no  action  was 
taken  In  the  House.  During  the  course  of 
our  deliberations  on  this  legislation,  I  re- 
ceived a  number  of  vituperative  letters 
from  opponents  of  the  bill,  and  toward 
the  end  of  the  session  I  took  a  special 
order  to  talk,  to  some  extent  about  the 
bill  Itself,  but  to  a  greater  extent  about 
the  danger  to  representative  institutions 
which  I  saw — and  still  see — in  situations 
in  which  the  opponents  of  a  given  bill 
must  stoop  to  character  assassination  or 
to  questioning  the  patriotism  or  the  legit- 
imacy of  its  sponsors,  I  said  then,  and  I 
still  believe,  that  this  kind  of  opposition 
is.  in  the  short  run,  harmful  to  those  who 
practice  it,  and,  in  the  long  run,  harmful 
to  the  Republic. 

Fairness  requires  of  me  that  when 
those  who  oppose  such  legislation  make 
a  sincere  effort  to  avoid  these  tactics, 
that  I  should  also  take  note  of  that.  In 


a  recent  edition  of  the  newsletter  of  the 
National  Employment  Association,  Mr. 
A,  O.  "Bert"  Hayes,  president  of  the  as- 
sociation, has  written  a  column  advising 
his  members  how  to  go  about  communi- 
cating their  views  to  Members  of  the 
Congress.  Mr.  Hayes  offers  his  advice  on 
the  apparent  premise  that  Members  are 
grownups,  that  they  are  likely  to  get  ir- 
ritated if  they  are  told  that  they  or  their 
colleagues  are  bent  on  wrecking  the 
American  way.  Mr.  Hayes"  column  is,  I 
think,  of  value  not  only  to  the  members 
of  NEA,  but  to  the  members  of  many 
other  organizations  interested  In  legisla- 
tion. As  freely  and  frankly  as  I  con- 
demned a  very  few  of  the  NEA  members 
last  year  .for  their  vicious  attacks  on  last 
year's  bill,  so  freely  and  frankly  I  must 
compliment  President  Hayes  for  his  col- 
umn of  this  year.  There  is  an  adminis- 
tration bill  before  the  Congress  this  year 
and  I  suspect  the  substantive  points  at 
issue  between  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
and  the  private  employment  agencies 
have  not  changed  significantly.  But  if 
President  Hayes'  advice  to  his  colleagues 
is  followed,  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
bill  is  considered  can  change  for  the 
better — and  this,  I  think,  will  be  in  every- 
one's interest. 

By  unanimous  consent,  I  include  the 
column  by  Mr.  Hayes  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

The  Gospel  According  to  Hates,  or  Love 
Tht   Congressman 

Today,  brethren,  I'm  going  to  preach  to 
you.  The  lesson  for  the  day  Is  Courtesy,  or 
How  to  Write  Your  Congressman. 

Our  NEA  Director  of  Governmental  Af- 
fairs has  told  me  of  more  than  several  com- 
plaints he  has  received  from  Congressmen 
whose  constituents  have  reacted  rather  vio- 
lently in  print  to  the  introduction  of  H.R. 
11280,  the  Employment  Service  Act  of  1967. 
In  some  Instances,  statements  have  been 
made  questioning  the  ancestry  or  national 
allegiance  of  several  of  our  representatives  on 
the  Hill.  Believe  me,  this  is  not  the  way  to 
win  friends,  but  It  does  Influence  people  .  .  . 
the  wrong  way. 

There  are  many  ways  to  express  your  opin- 
ion on  a  given  legislative  proposal  without 
resorting  to  name  calling,  threats,  or  Intimi- 
dation. The  majority  of  our  members  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  make  their  opinions 
known  have  done  so  In  mature  and  thought- 
provoking  statements.  But,  as  you  all  know. 
It  Is  the  "lunatic  fringe"  or  the  frenetic  few 
by  which  an  organization  or  group  of  people 
Is  sometimes  judged  regardless  of  the  good 
Intentions  Involved. 

Now,  how  do  you  go  about  contacting  your 
Congressman?  There  are  many  ways  ...  by 
letter,  wire,  telephone,  personal  contact.  All 
are  effective  If  properly  handled.  I  would 
suggest,  however,  that  you  not  send  form 
letters,  petitions,  or  personalized  letters  that 
merely  "parrot"  the  ideas  of  someone  other 
than  the  writer.  Neither  the  Congressman 
nor  his  staff  Is  stupid.  They  can  tell  when 
they  receive  a  quantity  of  letters  or  other 
communications  that  are  repetitive  both  In 
style  and  content.  The  sum  total  of  such  an 
effort  Is  zero.  The  first  form  letter,  petition, 
etc..  Is  read  and  all  of  the  rest  are  filed  In 
the  nearest  wastebasket. 

All  of  you  have  received  a  quantity  of  In- 
formation about  the  bill  from  our  staff  in 
Washington,  Contained  therein  are  sugges- 
tions on  how  to  Inform  your  elected  repre- 
sentative. This  material'  Is  to  keep  you 
abreast  of  what's  going  on  In  the  Capitol. 
How  you  react  Is  your  own  business,  but  you 
should  not  merely  attach  your  calling  card 
to   the   legislative   bulletin   and  send   It  to 


Congressman  Joe  Doakes  as  representing  your 
personal  opinion.  At  least  take  time  to  read 
the  bin,  form  your  own  conclusions,  and 
then  react  accordingly. 

Remember  this!  However  you  react,  you  are 
representing  the  private  placement  Industry 
to  your  Congressman  or  to  a  Congressional 
Committee.  Many  of  these  men  and  women 
have  had  no  other  contact  with  an  agency 
owner  or  manager  than  your  communication. 
First  Impressions  are  sometimes  everlasting. 

We  have  banded  together  to  form  the  Na- 
tional Employment  Association — to  upgrade 
our  Industry  and  to  better  its  position  In  the 
general  employment  field.  We  believe  In  our 
work.  Its  Integrity,  its  honesty,  and  Its  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  advancement  of 
our  Nation.  Our  success  in  these  endeavors 
depends  lEirgely  ou  the  actions  of  our  fellow 
members. 

So,  "verbum  sap  sat",  or  don't  put  your 
foot  in  your  mouth  and  spoil  the  work  of 
many  years  by  an  unfortunate  choice  of 
words  or  deeds. 

Bert  Hates. 
President,  NEA. 


POSTAL  RATES  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  TENZER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  fMr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
days  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  will  report  to  the  House 
a  bill  to  Increase  postal  rates.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  raise  additional  rev- 
enue for  the  Treasury  Department  to 
help  meet  the  rising  postal  costs  and  to 
assure  that  our  citizens  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  best  possible  postal  service. 

I  am  hopeful  the  legislation  reported 
from  the  committee  will  be  very  similar 
to  the  legislation  recommended  by  the 
Post  Office  Department.  If  so,  it  will  be  a 
good  bill.  The  Increases  will  be  propor- 
tionate and  the  various  classes  of  mail 
will  be  paying  approximately  the  same 
percentage  of  their  costs  that  they  have 
traditionally  paid.  It  will  be  fair  and 
equitable  legislation  that  should  be 
passed  by  the  House. 

However,  some  recent  incidents  have 
greatly  alarmed  me.  I  speak  of  the  pub- 
he  markup  of  the  bill  that  has  been  tak- 
ing place  In  the  newspapers,  on  the  air- 
waves, and — to  some  extent — here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  This  is  not  a  good 
situation.  It  api>ears  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  are  being  influenced  by  what 
they  have  read  in  newspapers  or  heard 
on  radio  and  television.  I  fear  some  have 
prejudged  the  legislation  and  formed  the 
conclusion  that  the  bill  we  will  report 
will  not  be  a  good  one.  This  is  unfair  to 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee which  has  been  working  hard  to 
develop  the  best  possible  bill. 

The  most  unfortunate  aspects  of  the 
public  makeup  of  this  bill  is  that  the 
underlying  cause  of  it  is  the  battle  for 
the  advertising  dollar.  I  have  worked  on 
ratejegislatlon  too  long  not  to  recognize 
the  "signs.  The  factions  attacking  and 
counterattacking  each  other  are  not  in- 
terested in  th«  plight  of  poor  "Aunt  Min- 
nie." Rather,  they  are  intent  upon  tak- 
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ijig  the  advertising  dollar  away  from 
their  competitors. 

I  have  no  quarrel  ^\ith  these  factions 
competing  for  the  advertising  dollar.  It 
is  important  to  this  country's  economy 
that  this  competition  exists.  However, 
the  Congress  should  be  above  this  strug- 
gle. The  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
the  Nation  to  enact  "responsible  legisla- 
tion— legislation  that  is  beneficial  to  the 
public. 

I  say  let  us  be  fair  to  everyone.  The 
Department  has  sent  the  Congress  good 
rate  recommendations — recommenda- 
tions that  I  think  are  completely  rea- 
sonable. I  urge  all  of  you,  when  you  con- 
sider this  legislation,  to  forget  the  at- 
tacks and  counterattacks  of  the  adver- 
tising war  and  give  this  bill  a  fair  and 
'impartial  hearing. 


ALFRED  H.   KIRCHHOFER  RETIRES 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dttlski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  last 
year  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer  retired  as 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  in 
Buffalo,  NY.  However,  he  continued  to 
serve  as  president  of  WBEN,  Inc.,  the 
News  radio  and  television  stations,  until 
his  retirement  the  first  of  this  month. 

An  'enterprising  newspaperman,  who 
recognized  early  the  value  of  radio  and 
television  In  the  dissemination  of  news 
in  a  fast-moving  world,  Mr.  Kirchhofer 
not  only  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  en- 
viable reputation  enjoyed  by  WBEN 
AM-FM-TV  today,  but  he  has  consist- 
ently strived  to  serve  the  public  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  programing  and 
newscasting. 

The  Buffalo  .community  has  been  for- 
tunate. indeed>to  have  had  a  man  of  this 
caliber  in  the  '«iews  and  broadcasting 
field.  It  can  also  take  pride  in  Mr.  Kirch- 
hofer "s  many  achievements  that  have 
made  our  city  a  better  place  to  live. 

With  permission.  I  include  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  on  September  1,  1967: 
President    or    News    Stations,    Altbed    H. 
Kirchhofer,    Retires — For    38    Years    He 
Guided  WBEN  AM-FM-TV:  Mrs.  E.  H.  But- 
ler To  Head  Broadcasting  Units 
Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  president  of  'WBEN 
Inc.,    which    operates    WBEN    AM-FM    and 
WBEN-TV,  retired  today  after  a  38-year  ca- 
reer   in    electronic    communications    as    the 
active  head  of  The  Buffalo  Evening  News'  ra- 
dio stations  since  1930  and  its  tellevlslon  out- 
let since  it  went  on  the  air  in  1948. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Butler,  vice  president  of 
WBEN,  Inc.,  who  will  assume  the  presidency, 
lauded  Mr.  Kirchhofer  as  a  radio  and  televi- 
sion pioneer  who  was  responsible  for  many 
Innovations  In  the  radio-television  industry. 

RrriBED  editor  of  news 
"He  kept  us  always  alert  to  the  wider 
aspects  of  communications  and  under  his 
guidance  WBEN  AM-FM-TV  acquired  a 
"quality  station'  reputation,"  Mrs.  Butler 
eald. 

"Mr.  Kirchhofer  was  one  of  the  first  editors 
to  insist  that  the  broadcasting  of  news  by 
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radio  and  television  would  enhance  rather 
than  injure  the  prestige  of  newspapers  but 
that  the  public  was  entitled  to  the  best  and 
most  responsible  news  service  anyway.  Ap- 
plied to  the  entertainment  and  public  serv- 
ice areas,  these  standards  have  become  the 
cornerstone  of  our  broadcasting  policy,"  she 
said, 

Mr.  Kirchhofer  retired  18  months  ago  as 
editor  of  The  News  with  which  he  had  been 
associated  since  1915. 

illustrious  career 

Leslie  G.  Arries  Jr.,  who  was  named  gen- 
eral manager  of  The  News  stations  by  Mr. 
Kirchhofer  in  June,  becomes  a  vice  presi- 
dent, as  does  C.  Robert  Thompson,  former 
genera!  manager  who  joined  The  News  broad- 
casting companies  In  1938.  James  H.  Rlghter, 
publisher  of  The  News,  will  continue  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  WBEN  Inc.,  and  Mr.  Arries 
will  become  a  member  of  the  WBEN  board  of 
directors. 

Mr.  Kirchhofer  moved  up  from  the  vice 
presidency  of  WBEN  Inc.  to  the  presidency 
in  1956  following  the  death  of  E.  H.  Butler, 
who  was  editor  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
The  News  and  of  its  radio-television  stations. 
Mrs.  Butler,  who  is  president  of  The  News, 
has  been  vice  president  of  WBEN  Inc,  since 
early  in  1957. 

The  retiring  president,  who  enjoyed  a  long 
and  illustrious  career  In  Journalism  recog- 
nized by  many  honors,  and  civic,  professional 
and  educational  awards,  has  received  nu- 
merous honors  in  the  electronics  field  as  well. 

He  will  maintain  an  ofBce  at  The  News 
building  on  Main  Street  where  he  plans  to 
research  and  write  on  the  recent  Buffalo  and 
Western  New  York  history  he  helped  shape 
and  knows  so  well. 

TO  remain  on  board 

Mr.  Kirchhofer  took  the  helm  of  WBEN 
in  1929  when  the  building  permit  was  ap- 
proved by  the  FCC.  The  station  went  on  the 
air  in  1930.  In  1936  he  also  headed  WEBR, 
then  also  a  radio  outlet  of  The  News. 

In  1948  WBEN  became  the  first  telecast- 
ing station  in  Western  New  York.  Mr.  Kirch- 
hofer is  a  charter  member  of  the  Society  of 
Television  Pioneers. 

Mr.  Kirchhofer  has  many  friends  on  the 
network  level  and  at  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  with  which  WBEN  Is  affiliated.  In 
1944  he  served  on  and  was  spokesman  for  the 
Newspaper  Radio  Committee,  which  obtained 
from  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion the  Important  ruling  that  newspapers 
would  not  be  denied  ownership  of  radio  sta- 
tions merely  because  they  were  newspapers. 

Mr.  Kirchhofer  will  continue  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  News. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT IN  MEETING  THE  CRIT- 
ICAL HEALTH  PROBLEMS  FACING 
OUR  NATION  TODAY 

Mr.  TE3^ZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  my  colleague's  atten- 
tion the  very  able  address  of  Dr.  PhiUp 
R.  Lee,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Scientific  Affairs  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Dr.  Lee  addressed  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabili- 
tation on  August  28  in  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.  As  we  all  know,  the  need  to  further 


our  knowledge  in  the  rehabilitation 
sciences  is  one  which  is  so  important  in 
this  age  of  curative  medicine.  As  mod- 
ern science  finds  more  and  more  cures 
for  crippling  diseases,  we  must  also  find 
new  and  inventive  aids  to  help  those  un- 
fortunate persons  who  have  beeh  afflicted 
by  such  diseases.  Rehabilitation  is  the 
first  and  foremost  step  which  must  be 
taken  to  aid  these  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  therefore,  offer  Dr. 
Lee's  address  following  my  remarks  for 
my  colleagues'  attention,  and  for  all 
those  who  read  this  Record: 

Keynote  Address  ' 
(By  Philip  R.  Lee.  M.D.,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs.  US    De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare) 

My  pleasure  in  being  here  tonight  Is  two- 
fold: First,  I  am  honored  to  be  among  dis- 
tinguished physicians  who  are  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  Nation's  efforts  to  cre^e  better 
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lives  for  millions  of  disabled  peopiT.  Second, 
I  am  among  friends,  including  some  of  my 
very  ablest  teachers. 

In  many  ways,  rehabilitation  lies  at  the 
heart  of  some  of  today's  most  exciting 
events  Much  of  what  is  developing  in  medi- 
cine today  will  profoundly  affect  your  prac- 
tice, and  you  in  turn  will  have  an  equally 
strong  impact  on  the  kind  and  quality  of 
medicine  that  the  American  people  receive 
during  the  remainder  of  this  century  The 
opportunity  is  great  The  job  will  not  be 
easy. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about  some 
of  the  critical  health  problems  facing  the  Na- 
tion and  the  actions  which  have  been  taken 
by  the  Present  and  his  Administration  to 
do  something  about  them. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
field  of  health  has  been  significantly  altered 
in  the  past  five  years.  If  there  is  a  word  that 
characterizes  this  role  it  is  partnership. 

The  Federal  role  was  a  relatively  minor 
one  until  1935  when  the  Social  Security  Act 
established  new  Federal-SUte  grant-in-aid 
programs  In  health  and  welfare.  The  basis  for 
these  grant-in-aid  programs  had  been  estab- 
lished almost  15  years  earlier  in  the  Smlth- 
Pess  Act  establishing  programs  for  vocational 
rehabilitation.  The  National  Cancer  Act  of 
1937  established  the  principles  on  which  our 
biomedical  research  efforts  were  based. 

Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  gen- 
eral evolution  of  the  Federal  role.  I  can  sum- 
marize these  past  thirty  years  by  noting  that 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  is  now 
important  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  Programs  designed  to  further  research  In 
the  solution  of  disease  problems  and  the 
advancement  of  biochemical  knowledge. 

2.  Programs  to  meet  manpower  and  facility 
requirements  for  health  services. 

3.  Programs  designed  to  support  local,  re- 
gional and  State  Initiative  in  public  health. 

4.  Programs  designed  to  remove  financial 
barriers  to  medical  care. 

5.  Programs  designed  to  improve  the 
quality  and  availability  of  health  services. 

6  Programs  concerning  consumer  and  en- 
vironmental health  protection. 

However,  the  Federal  role  is  not  limited 
to  these  six  major  areas,  in  health  we  find 
ourselves  more  and  more  Involved  with  a 
variety  of  other  social  problems  and  needs. 
Programs  In  housing,  education,  traffic 
safety,  civil  rights,  economic  opportunity  and 
even  oceanography  all  involve  health  or  are 
related  to  and  interact  with  health  programs. 

Among  the  Important  issues  facing  Amer- 
ican medicine  and  the  Federal  Government 


'  Annual  Assembly  of  American  Academy 
of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation, 
Americana  Hotel.  Bal  Harbour,  Florida,  Au- 
gust 28,  1967. 
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now.  one  of  the  most  Important  Is  the  task 
of  stabilizing  and  strengthening  the  health 
education  enterprise.  This  process  will  in- 
clude not  only  a  changing  emphasis  In  Fed- 
eral support  but  a  major  reevaluatlon  by  our 
medical  »chools  and  universities.  This  proc- 
ess appears  to  be  well  underway  on  a  variety 
of  fronts. 

In  a  recent  address  on  the  subject,  Dr. 
Charles  Odegaard  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
Ington.  noted: 

"I  am  not  trying  to  chastise  medical  edu- 
cators and  physicians.  It  Is  rather  that  I  wish 
to  malce  a  vlgoroiw  appeal  to  a  remarkably 
conscientious  profession  which  has  already 
done  so  much  for  mankind.  I  urge  it  to 
undertake  that  next  big  step.  In  essence 
medical  educators,  acting  in  conformity  with 
a  narrow  definition  of  the  physician's  re- 
sponsibilities, have  so  far  used  a  very  narrow 
segment  of  the  Intellectual  resources  of  a 
university.  Admittedly  what  they  have  done 
has  been  to  the  enormous  advantage  of  our 
health.  But  I  am  convinced  that  there  Is  yet 
more  treasure  In  the  university  to  be  mined 
for  the  Improvement  of  man's  health." 

I  share  this  view.  I  believe  we  must  find 
more  effecuve  mechanlsnis  for  strengthen- 
ing our  medical  schools  and  other  schools 
In  the  health  professions.  More  and  more 
this  win  involve  their  Integration  into  the 
fabric  of  the  university.  This  process  of  In- 
stitutional development  must  not  be  done 
at  the  expense  of  our  biomedical  research 
effort,  but  rather  In  close  association  with 
It.  It  win  not  be  accomplished  overnight. 
The  Issues  were  clearly  described  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Federation  of  American  Socle- 
ties  for  Experimental  Biology  by  Dr.  James 
Shannon.  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health: 

•■Moderate  tinkering  with  our  supf>ort 
mechanisms  will  be  Inadequate  to  the  broad 
challenge  ahead.  Rather,  what  is  needed  is 
a  radical  restructuring  of  the  relationships 
of  the  Federal  establishment  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  Perhaps  some  of  our 
most  Important  shibboleths,  cliches,  and 
traditional  postures  mu?t  be  given  a  hard, 
realistic  reassessment.  Among  these  are: 

"More  or  less  complete  dependence  upon 
the  project  system  of  support. 

"The  value  of  diverse  support  through 
multiple  agenclefl. 

"The  traditional  aloofness  and  disinterest 
of  the  scientist  in  the  condition  and  fate 
of  his  Institution. 

"Perhaps  we  need  to  consider  the  values 
of  broader  and  more  comprehensive  forms  of 
Federal  support  which  can  encompass  the 
full  scope  of  academic  functions  and  provide 
for  st!»blllty.  integrity  and  sound  develop- 
ment of  these  vital  national  resources.  For 
the  moment,  I  believe  we  are  In  an  uneasy 
state  of  equilibrium  not  satisfactory  to  any 
party.  Further,  this  uneasy  state  must  not 
last  too  long" 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  be  looking 
at  the  orgnnlzatlcn.  financing  and  delivery 
of  health  services  The  rapidly  rising  costs 
of  medical  care  have  been  cited  by  econo- 
mists as  evidence  of  the  need  to  Improve  the 
structure  of  our  health  services.  The  present 
organization  of  health  and  medical  care 
services  can,  at  best,  be  described  as  hap- 
hazard and   uncoordinated. 

We  must  find  out  why  it  is  thaf^  millions 
at  Americans  Uck  the  most  fundamental  of 
medical  services,  in  this  wealthiest  of  na- 
tions. The  poor — especially  those  of  minority 
races — have  more  chronic  disease,  higher 
rates  of  infant  mortality,  greater  losses  of 
mothers  In  childbirth,  and  shorter  life  ex- 
pectancies than  do  those  in  more  fortunate 
economic  and  social  circumstances. 

Some  of  the  underlying  reasons,  of  course, 
are  obvious.  Low  economic  levels,  ignorance 
born  of  Inadequate  education,  racial  cus- 
toms and  social  pressures  are  some  of  the 
readily  apparent  factors.  But  we  must  not 
confine  ourselves  to  the  obvious;   we  must 


seek  out  and  identify  other  elements  which 
now  remain  obscure. 

More  elHcient  and  effective  organization 
of  health  services  is  one  of  the  most  urgent 
problems  facing  American  medicine  today. 
This  IS  particularly  true  for  health  services 
for  the  poor,  for  emergency  medical  services, 
and  for  services  for  the  chronically  111  and 
aged.  , 

Every  study  I  have  ever  seen  shows  that 
ill  health  and  disability  increase  as  the  In- 
come level  goes  down.  Poverty  produces  poor 
health,  and  poor  health  perpetuates  pwverty. 
This  is  a  vicious  circle  which  you  and  I  must 
help  break. 

As  President  Johnson  pointed  out  in  hla 
Message  to  Congress  on  Urban  and  Rural 
Poverty,  on  March  15  of  this  year: 

"The  poor  man,  making  two  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  or  less — in  many  cases  because  of 
previous  illness — will  lose  twice  as  many 
working  days  from  Illness  as  the  man  who 
makes  seven  thousand  dollars  or  more." 

I  know  you  see  this  regularly  In  your  prac- 
tice with  disabled  patients. 

When  we  talk  about  the  disabled,  we  are 
talking  about  a  lot  of  people.  Some  estimates 
have  run  as  high  as  16  million.  In  terms  of 
those  people  with  disabilities  requiring  the 
attention  of  rehabilitation  experts,  we  prob- 
ably have  about  10  million. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  program  In 
our  Department  estimates  that  there  are 
about  four  million  Americans  of  working  age 
who  need  and  would  benefit  from  the  medi- 
cal and  other  services  of  the  public  rehabili- 
tation program. 

Thus,  however  we  measure  it,  disability 
represents  a  sizeable  part  of  the  Nation's 
health  problems.  We  must  give  the  same  at- 
tention to  improving  our  methods  of  serving 
the  disabled  as  we  do  to  Improvements  In 
acute  care. 

In  the  delivery  of  medical  care,  the  benefits 
of  automation  and  other  technology  have 
only  Just  begun  to  be  widely  recognized. 
Systems  studies,  operations  research,  better 
economic  analyses,  behavioral  and  attitude 
studies  as  well  as  other  techniques  must  be 
applied  to  the  study  and  solution  of  many 
of  these  problems.  "This  will  not  be  a  simple 
task.  Medical  care  in  this  cotmtry  does  not 
lend  itself  easily  to  the  techniques  that  have 
been  effectively  applied  In  Industry  and  in 
other  fields. 

In  his  Health  and  Education  Message  this 
year.  President  Johnson  said: 

"America's  annual  sp>€ndlng  for  health  and 
medical  care  Is  more  than  $43  billion.  But 
despite  this  investment,  our  system  of  pro- 
riding  health  services  is  not  operating  as 
efficiently  and  effectively  as  It  should. 

"We  must  marshall  our  best  minds  to: 

"Design  hospitals,  nursing  homes  and 
group  practice  facilities  which  provide  effec- 
tive care  with  the  most  efficient  use  of  funds 
and  manpower. 

"Develop  new  ways  of  assisting  doctors  to 
reach  more  people  with  good  health  services. 

"Devise  new  patterns  of  health  services." 

We  need  to  Join  forces  with  many  others  to 
meet  the  Nation's  goal  stated  by  the  Presi- 
dent: 

"Good  health  for  every  citizen  to  the  limits 
of  our  country's  capacity  to  provide  it." 

In  practical  terms,  there  are  a  number  of 
otwtacles  to  overcome  If  the  goal  Is  to  be 
attained: 

The  inadequacy  of  knowledge; 

The  limited  availability  of  an  accessibility 
to  health  services — which  In  turn  derives 
from  insufficient  resources  of  manpower  and 
facilities;  maldistribution  In  economic,  so- 
cial and  geographical  terms;  the  deficient 
means  for  assuring  effective  coordination  and 
utilization; 

The  costs  of  services; 

The  quality  of  services; 

The  attltudlnal  and  motivational  deter- 
rents bearing  upon  the  reception  and  use  of 
health  services;  and 


The  still  empirical  state  of  the  under- 
standing of  the  action  and  consequences  of 
exoginous  chemical  and  physical  forces  upon 
biological  systems;  the  limited  technology 
for  the  control  of  such  factors  and  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  aspects  of  limiting  use 
of  the  public  domain  for  private  purposes 
(i.e..  discliarge  of  Industrial  efflueuis  into 
streams,  smolie  Into  the  air,  automotive  ex- 
haust along  the  public  streets  and  high- 
ways) . 

"To  succeed  against  these  obstacles  will  re- 
quire responsiveness  and  imagination  among 
those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  health 
progress.  Bold,  new  approaches  must  be 
tried,  innovations  adopted,  and  changes  must 
be  made  in  the  organization  and  delivery  of 
health  services. 

Several  steps  have  been  suggested  and 
some  already  have  been  taken  to  overcome 
some  of  the  hurdles: 

1.  Two  years  ago  a  new  Bureau  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Social  Security  Administration 
to  administer  Medicare.  A  series  of  coopera- 
tive relationships  was  established  between 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  the  Wel- 
fare Administration,  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  assure  that  the  best  professional 
talents  in  the  Department  were  applied  to 
the  immense  problem  of  planning  and  Im- 
plementation, This  was  merely  a  prelude  to 
whai"  was  to  follow :  a  major  reorganization 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

2.  A  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower  was  es- 
tablished in  the  Public  Health  Service,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  focus  on,  and  stimulate  the  development 
of  health  manpower  resources  throughout 
the  Nation. 

3.  A  National  Center  for  Health  Services 
Research  and  Development  will  be  estab- 
lished and  operating  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  It  will  serve  as  the  focus  of  a  national 
effort  to  Improve  the  organization  and  de- 
livery of  health  services.  It  will  stimulate 
and  support  experimentation  and  the  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  new  models  of  orga- 
nization. 

4.  A  National  Conference  on  Medical  Care 
Costs  was  convened  in  June.  The  Conference 
brought  together  leaders  of  the  medical 
community  and  other  concerned  groups  as 
well  as  public  representatives  to  discuss 
working  together  to  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  medical  care  delivery  and  thus  keep  down 
costs. 

5.  As  a  result  of  the  Conference.  Secretary 
Gardner  established  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Hospital  Effectiveness  to  make  a  careful 
assessment  of  the  Nation's  hospital  sytem — 
including  geographic  distribution,  design, 
administrative  staffing  and  operations — and 
to  make  recommendations  for  Improvements. 
The  Committee  will  study  ways  In  which 
hospitals  may  be  used  most  efficiently  and 
economically  as  the  core  of  area  health 
systems  that  Include  such  facilities  as  nurs- 
ing  homes   and   clinics. 

6.  A  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Health  Facilities  will  be  appointed  to  study 
needs  for  the  total  system  of  health  facili- 
ties— hospitals,  extended  care  faclUtleB, 
nursing  homes,  long-term  care  Institutions 
and  clinics.  The  authorization  for  the  Hill- 
Burton  program,  which  helfjed  to  provide 
386.000  hospital  and  pursing  home  beds 
throughout  the  Nation;  expires  on  July  30. 
1969.  Because  of  this,  the  Administration 
believes  this  is  an  appropriate  time  to  as- 
sess fully  the  whole  area  of  health  facilities 
and  perhaps  propose  new  approaches  to  meet 
present  and  future  needs. 

7.  A  two-day  conference  on  private  health 
insurance  will  convene  one  month  from 
today  to  explore  ways  of  broadening  the 
coverage  of  private  health  Insurance. 

Another  conference  will  be  held  In  October 
to  discuss  ways  of  Increasing  physicians' 
productivity  through  group  medical  practice. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  had  a  major  reorganl- 
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zatlon  In  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  aimed  at  capitalizing  on 
the  concept  and  the  experience  of  rehablUta- 
tlon  programs. 

To  do  this,  several  of  the  principal  serv- 
ice-giving agencies  and  programs  within  the 
Department  were  reorganized  into  a  new 
structure.  To  direct  this  new  organization, 
the  Secretary  appointed  Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer 
as  Administrator  of  the  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Service.  Miss  Switzer  is  well  known  to 
all  of  you  for  her  long  and  distinguished  di- 
rection of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration, which  now  functions  as  one 
of  the  five  agencies  under  her  direction  and 
is  now  renamed  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration.  Tlie  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  continues  to  conduct  its  pro- 
grams of  support  for  services,  research, 
training,  construction,  and  various  other 
grant  programs.  In  addition,  certain 
new  activities  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  deal- 
ing with  mental  retardation,  crippled  chil- 
dren, and  service  programs  for  certain  dis- 
abled people  on  public  welfare  rolls. 

In  this  marshalling  of  service  components, 
the  accent  is  on  the  handicapped,  the  poor, 
the  aged,  and  on  strengthening  family  life, 
particularly  for  the  children.  It  means  that, 
so  far  as  these  Washington  agencies  are  con- 
cerned. It  should  be  far  easier  for  them  to 
work  together  and  for  you  and  thousands  of 
others  throughout  the  country  to  deal  more 
easily  with  them.  This  latter  point  is  further 
strengthened  by  creating,  in  each  of  the  nine 
Regional  Offices  of  the  Department,  a  Com- 
missioner of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice, who  functions  as  a  counterpart  of  Miss 
Switzer's  organization  in  Washington  in 
working  with  States,  communities,  profes- 
sional groups  and  others. 

This  new  organization  represents  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  efforts  to  arrange  our 
public  programs  for  better  delivery  of  serv- 
ice to  the  American  people  generally  and 
to  the  disadvantaged  poor  in  particular. 

The  reorganization  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  Congress  is  midway  in  its  action  on  the 
1967  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  bill  passed  by  the  House  and  now  being 
considered  in  the  Senate,  would  make  some 
sweeping  changes  in  some  of  our  approaches 
to  welfare  problems.  In  addition,  the  House 
deleted  a  proposal  by  the  President  that 
would  have  provided  health  insurance  for 
disabled  people  covered  under  the  Social 
Security  retirement  system.  We  are  urging 
the  Senate  to  restore  this  provision,  since  it 
represents  the  kind  of  protection  that  more 
than  a  million  dirabled  people  on  the  dis- 
ability retirement  roles  sorely  need. 

Several  other  legislative  proposals  of  the 
President  are  nearlng  the  final  stage  of  Con- 
gressional action.  These  Include  the  Compre- 
hensive Health  Planning  Amendments  of 
1967;  the  Mental  Retardation  amendments 
and  the  Air  Quality  Act. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amend- 
ments of  1967  have  passed  the  House,  and 
the  Senate  is  expected  to  pass  the  bill  and 
have  it  ready  for  Pre.'=ldent  Johnsons  signa- 
ture by  the  end  of  this  week. 

Throughout  the  work  of  our  Department, 
this  attention  to  the  concept  and  the  prac- 
tice of  rehabilitation  Is  continuous.  It  Is  a 
concept  which  Secretary  Gardner  has  ex- 
pressed this  way: 

'■By  rehabilitation  I  mean  giving  people 
the  chance — and  the  challenge — to  develop 
their  own  resources,  inner  and  outer,  to  be- 
come as  Independent  and  respKjnsible  as 
possible.  I  mean  giving  people  the  chance 
and  the  challenge  to  make  the  most  of  their 
talents  and  their  lives  and  to  find  personal 
satisfaction  and  fulfillment  through  partici- 
pation, to  live  their  lives  with  some  measure 
of  dignity." 

As  we  view  the  changes  taking  place 
around  us,  and  plan  for  still  more,  we  would 
do  well  to  bear  in  mind  a  statement  by  Al- 


fred Whitehead.  He  said,  "The  art  of  prog- 
ress is  to  preserve  order  amid  change  and 
to  preserve  cha:;gp  amid  order." 

Today  we  are  saying  goodbye  to  an  older 
era.  We  are  greeting  a  new  one,  and  a  better 
one.  This  new  encounter  is  accompanied  by 
difficulties,  by  problems,  and  by  the  demand 
for  energetic  and  earnest  effort.  To  this,  I 
believe  we  must  all  apply  ourselves  with 
dedication — and  not  necessarily  in^  a  spirit 
of  martyrdom.  I  prefer  the  philosophy  of 
the  late"  Winston  Churchill— the  cheerful 
and  devoted  philosophy  which  he  displayed 
to  a  group  of  temperance  ladies  when  they 
called  on  him  to  protest  his  inordinate  con- 
sumption of  brandy. 

"Why,  Mr.  Churchill."  said  one,  "if  ell  the 
liquor  you  consume  in  a  year  were  poured 
Into  this  room,  it  would  fill  It  to  here." 

She  pointed  to  a  spot  midway  between 
the  floor  and  tlie  ceiling. 

The  Prime  Minister  gravely  regarded  the 
lady,  the  floor,  the  ceiling,  and  the  spot  she 
Indicated. 

"So  little  done."  he  murmured,  "and  so 
much  t-o  do." 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  COL.   JAMES 
SCOTT  OLIVER 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  fMr.  Kyros]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  ■was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  mem- 
ber of  our  Armed  Forces  from  the  State 
of  Maine,  and  by  so  doing,  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  collearues  one  of  the 
less  dramatic,  but  most  sl^iflcant,  as- 
pects of  our  military  operations  in 
Vietnam. 

The  citation  extended  by  Gov.  Ken- 
neth M.  Cuitls  to  Lt.  Col.  James  S. 
Oliver,  honoring  Maine  men  In  Viet- 
nam, speaks  for  it^self.  It  is  with  pride 
that  I  Include  it  In  this  Record  : 

TRiBtJTE  TO  Lt.  Col.  James  Scott  Oliveh 

Hundreds  of  Maine  men  are  wading 
through  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam  today 
with  thousands  of  comrades  from  through- 
out the  United  States,  Each  Maine  man  de- 
serves the  deepest  respect  from  all  of  us. 
Today  I  want  to  salute  Maine  men  In  Viet- 
nam "through  one  of  their  outstanding  num- 
ber Just  returning.  Lt.  Col.  James  Scott 
Oliver. 

Colonel  Oliver  returned  from  Vietnam  a 
week  ago  after  a  year's  tour  of  duty  as  the 
provost  marshall  of  the  Army's  unique  First 
Air  Cavalry  Division. 

He  is  a  Maine  native,  born  In  Lewlston, 
who  has  distinguished  himself  In  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country  through  three  wars.  World 
War  Two,  the  Korean  war.  and  Vietnam. 

His  last  duty  assignment  was  to  launch 
a  particularly  dangerous  and  effective  as- 
sault against"  the  almost  invisible  enemy  In 
that  Southeast  Asian  country,  the  terrifying 
Vletcong. 

Called  Operation  Dragnet,  the  effort  has 
routed  out  .scores  of  those  terrorists  in  ham- 
lets throughout  a  section  of  South  Viet  Nam 
as  large  as  Cumberland  and  'York  counties 
combined. 

Colonel  Oliver's  plan,  conceived  less  than 
6  months  ago,  is  now  being  used  In  all  the 
districts  of  that  nation  as  the  United  States 
presses  toward  the  day  when  a  free  people 
can  truly  be  free  of  Communists  sworn  to 
enslave  them. 

I  have  asked  Colonel  Oliver  to  come  to  my 


office  to  salute  hUn  as  an  outstanding  repre- 
sentative of  the  thousands  of  Americans  we 
have  sent  t-o  that  country. 

His  record  of  service  to  this  country  Is 
an  envious,  and  yet.  tragically.  It  Is  also 
not  uncommon  to  find  men  In  their  early 
40's  who  have  had  to  bear  arms  for  their 
country  three  times  in  three  decades. 

During  World  War  U,  Scott  Oliver  was 
a  master  sergeant  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  and 
operated  an  air-sea  rescue  craft  in  the 
enemy-infested  waters  off  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. His  crew  was  responsible  for  picking 
up  downed  pilots  during  the  battle  of  Leyte 
Gulf  and  the  ensuing  actions  of  the  Pacific 
war  that  fip^lly  ended  so  suddenly  after 
Hiroshima. 

In  the  Korean  war  he  was  an  officer  in  the 
25th  Infantry  Division  in  Korea,  and  he 
was  wounded  twice  while  serving  first  as  a 
platoon  leader  and  later  as  a  company  com- 
mander of  a  frontline  assault  force 

For  this  action  he  received  the  Bronze  Star 
for  Valor  and  the  Purple  Heart  with  an  oak 
leaf  cluster. 

In  Vietnam,  while  serving  as  provost  mar- 
shal lor  the  First  Air  Cavalry  Division,  Col- 
onel Oliver  won  the  A:r  Med^il  four  times, 
evidence  that  he  flew  over  the  battle  zones 
of  that  country  more  than  500  hours. 

He  vi'as  also  awarded  the  Nation's  Legion 
of  Merit  award  and  two  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese government's  top  honors  .  .  .  the 
Cross  of  Gallantry  with  Silver  Star  and  the 
National  Police  Honor  Medal. 

Maine  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  Colonel 
Oliver  .  .  .  and  he  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
his  record  during  21  years  in  the  service. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  today  I  am  pre- 
senting him  'With  a  token  of  our  State's 
esteem.  .  .  ,  this  plaque  as  a  small  symbol 
of  otu-  great  appreciation  and  our  tribute  to 
a  soldier  who  has  done  more  for  us  than  we 
could  ever  do  for  him. 

Colonel  Oliver,  I  salute  you  and  ask  that 
you  carry  this  tribute  to  all  Maine  service- 
men for  it  serves  as  a  token  of  our  apprecia- 
tion to  all  of  you. 

It  must  be  noted  that  in  spite  of  the 
important  nature  of  this  mission,  many 
Americans  are  apparently  unfamiliar 
with  any  but  the  broadest  of  outlines  of 
our  militarj'  activities  in  Vietnam.  Even 
the  nationally  prominent  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  George  Romney, 
could  say  in  a  UPI  interview  published 
August  20.  1967  in  the  Portland,  Maine, 
Sunday  Telegram  that — 

The  surest  way  to  a  successful  conclusion 
to  the  conflict  In  South  Vietnam  Is  to  con- 
centrate on  destroying  the  guerrilla  infra- 
structure down  south.  To  do  that,  we  need 
the  help  of  the  South  Vietnamese  After 
all,  the  identification  of  the  guerrillas,  the 
ferreting  out  of  the  guerrillas,  the  winning 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  people  so  that  they  wlU 
help  identify  the  guerrillas,  the  building  of 
the  nation,  a  viable  society  in  South  Viet- 
nam, is  primarily  a  Job  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese themselves.  The  key  to  bringing  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  the  negotiating  table  is 
to  show  that  we  can  destroy  that  guerrilla 
infrastructure  down  south , 

The  following  articles  from  Newsweek 
magazine  and  the  New  York  Times  sug- 
gest that  what  the  Governor  advocates 
had  long  since  been  Incorporated  into 
U.S.  policy. 

The  July  24,  1967,  Lssue  of  Newsweek 
contained  the  following  mention  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Oliver's  work: 

When  large  numbers  of  U.S.  troops  move 
into  an  area,  the  VC  political  leaders  sim- 
ply hide;  when  the  Americans  leave,  they 
pop  to  the  surface  again  and  resume  con- 
trol of  the  village  The  fact  is  that  uproot- 
ing   this    Viet    Cong    infrastructure    In    the 
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vUlagee  has  proved  one  of  the  nvoet  frus- 
trating tiifiks  of  the  war.  In  one  effort  to 
deal  with  It,  the  US.  First  Cavalry  Division 
I  Airmobile  I  In  Communist-Infested  Blnh 
Dlnh  Province  recently  launched  a  combined 
military  and  police  campaign,  code-named 
Operation  Dragnet. 

Since  June  1.  when  Operation  Dragnet  be- 
gan. 86  hamlets  have  been  raided  In  this 
way  Each  day  at  least  one  new  hamlet  Is 
chosen  Then  around  3  In  the  morning  a 
company  of  Air  Cavalry  moves  In  either  by 
foot  or  helicopter  to  form  the  cordon.  At 
this  point,  as  In  the  case  of  Kim  Glao.  It 
Is  up  to  the  PFF.  often  accompanied  by  U.S. 
MP's,  to  go  Into  the  hamlet  with  the  first 
flight.  "The  reasons  for  the  early  start."  ex- 
plains Lt.  Col  James  S.  Oliver,  the  Air 
Cavalry's  provost  marshal,  "is  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  infrastructure  In  this  area  make  a 
practice  of  sleeping  In  the  hamlets  and  then 
moving  out  to  daytime  hiding  places  about 
4:30  a.m." 

So  far,  the  results  of  Operation  Dragnet 
have  been  fairly  encouraging.  One  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers  have  been  captured;  191 
Viet  Cong  identified  as  members  of  the  In- 
frastructure have  been  caught.  "We're  caus- 
ing them  trouble,  there's  no  doubt  about 
It."  says  Capt.  Maynard  Eaves,  an  MP  officer 
under  Colonel  Oliver.  "We're  costing  them 
food.  Intelligence,  manpower  and  the  backing 
of  the  people.  We  hope  It  will  evolve  to  a 
point  where  we  can  get  out  and  move  on 
and  the  PFF  will  be  authority  in  the  area." 

Prospect;  But  that  day.  If  It  comes  at  all, 
win  not  be  In  the  Immediate  future.  "Some 
of  these  hamlets  will  have  to  be  hit  a  third 
fourth  and  fifth  time."  says  Colonel  Oliver. 
And  even  then,  he  admits,  unless  Saigon 
can  follow  through  by  Instituting  Its  gov- 
ernmental control  over  the  villages,  Opera- 
tion Dragnet  will  merely  have  created  a 
political  void. 

Nevertheless,  the  Air  Cavalry,  which  earlier 
niade  no  fewer  than  six  massive  sweeps 
through  the  northern  villages  of  Blnh  Dlnh 
only  to  see  the  Viet  Cong  Infrastructure  re- 
main Intact,  Is  convinced  It  Is  on  the  right 
track.  "To  be  honest,"  says  Colonel  Oliver, 
■'in  the  past  we  Ignored  the  police  In  favor 
of  a  big  operation.  Now.  1  think  that  we 
have  shown  that  this  type  of  operation — 
Dragnet — can  work.  Root  out  that  Commu- 
nist infrastructure  That  Is  the  only  answer 
to  thi.')  war  In  the  long  run." 

And  the  New  York  Times  on  June  16, 
1967.  carried  this  report  on  the  air 
cavalry's  decimation  of  the  guerrilla  In- 
frastructure: 

Lieut.  Col.  James  Oliver,  the  division's 
provost  marshal,  credited  the  police  today 
with  having  accounted  for  "more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  captives  the  division  has 
taken  since  May  26." 

First  Lieut  BUI  Prltchard,  a  platoon  lead- 
er, said :  "These  cops  are  much  better  than 
the  AJl.VJd.  (Army  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam) or  us  They  don't  go  too  fast,  they 
know  their  work,  what  to  look  for. 

"We  have  never  had  results  like  this  In 
cordon  operations  when  we've  run  them  on 
our  own."  he  added. 

Colonel  Oliver  said;  "Before,  we  couldn't 
speak  the  language.  Our  troopers  have  no 
special  training  In  police  techniques.  Face 
It,  we  were  passing  right  over  the  tops  of 
the  guerrillas 

"The  beauty  of  this  operation,"  he  added. 
"Is  that  all  the  checking  is  done  right  here 
In  the  hamlet — we  don't  have  to  pack  up 
everyone  and  take  them  to  the  district 
screening  center  anymore." 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  CITIES 

Mr.    TENZER.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Wisconsin  f  Mr.  Rrtrssl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE:r  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RETUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ofiBclal 
monthly  magazine  of  the  AFL-CIO,  the 
American  Federationlst,  recently  com- 
piled excerpts  from  statements  by  its 
executive  council,  AFL-CIO  President 
George  Meany,  and  others  on  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  believe  these  anal- 
yses and  recommendations  are  well 
worthy  of  our  study,  I  insert  the  sum- 
mary' from  the  American  Federationlst 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

A  Program   for  the  Crrizs 

ONE    MILLION    JOBS — NOW 

The  course  of  a  free  society  should  not  and 
must  not  be  swayed  by  criminal  acts — mob 
violence,  arson,  looting  and  murder.  Neither 
should  It  be  swayed  by  revulsion  against 
these  acts. 

...  It  Is  heartening  to  see.  In  this  con- 
vocation, so  many  leaders  with  Influence 
and  power  In  every  segment  of  American  life. 
It  Is  encouraging  to  see  that  they  have  been 
awakened  to  the  deficiencies  and  the  Injus- 
tices that  persist  In  today's  affluent  society 
and  are  publicly  committing  themselves  to 
their  correction. 

This  concern,  this  commitment,  must  now 
be  translated  Into  action.  That  will  be  harder. 

Obviously  the  first  arena  will  be  the  Con- 
gress, where  we  have  fought  so  many  lonelier 
battles.  But  beyond  the  Congress  are  the 
state  and  local  governments,  many  of  which 
have  far  worse  records.  To  cite  only  one  ex- 
ample: Housing  Is  one  of  the  most  urgent 
needs:  not  Just  open  housing,  but  adequate 
housing  for  low-Income  families.  Congres- 
sional authorizations  have  been  shockingly 
Inadequate.  Yet  even  more  shocking  Is  the 
fact  that  much  authorized  housing  has  not 
been  built  because  of  the  apathy  of  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  resistance  within  some 
communities. 

This  Is  one  barrier  that  surely  could  not 
stand  against  the  combined  forces  repre- 
sented In  this  room. 

Of  course,  the  key  need — more  Immediate 
than  housing  and  all  the  rest — Is  Jobs  at 
good  wages  for  all.  We  have  stressed  this  basic 
truth  time  after  time;  we  have  related  It  to 
every  phase  of  social  progress,  from  civil 
rights  to  education. 

And  to  meet  this  one  overriding  need, 
America  must  have,  as  a  matter  of  first  pri- 
ority, one  million  Jobs  in  socially  productive 
work  for  tRe  presently  unemployed.  And 
America  must  have  these  Jobs  right  now. 

A  sweeping,  all-embracing  attack  on  urban 
problems,  including  short-range  remedies 
and  long-range  cxires,  was  overdue  long  be- 
fore the  first  rioter  threw  the  first  stone.  But 
such  an  attack,  as  we  in  the  AFL-CIO  are 
painfully  aware,  requires  the  mobilization 
of  many  separate  forces  into  many  Individual 
campaigns,  large  and  small.  The  great,  broad 
goals  captu-e  the  imagination  and  Inspire 
the  spirit:  the  smalleriengagements.  like  a 
clash  between  army  patrols,  are  meaner, 
without  glamour — but  complete  Indispen- 
sable. 

In  a  word,  we  must  all  go  forth  from  here, 
not  merely  with  a  program,  but  with  a  de- 
termination to  fight  for  it  .  .  —AFL-CIO 
President  George  Meany,  addressing  a  new 
Urban  Coalition  of  over  800  mayors  and  labor, 
business,  church  and  civil  rights  leaders, 
Wa.'fhington,  D.C.,  August  24,  1967. 

rtTLL    EMPLOTMENT 

We  of  the  AFL-CIO  remain  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  American  economy  has  the 
resources  for  extending  our  social  advances. 


while  meeting  the  military  requirements  of 
the  confiict  in  Vietnam.  The  cost  of  the  war 
should  not  be  absorbed  by  freezing  or  cutting 
expenditures  for  such  essential  domestic 
programs  as  housing  and  the  rebuilding  of 
our  cities,  aid  to  education,  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, the  achievement  of  clean  air  and  water. 

.  .  .  F^lll  emplovTnent  Is  the  top-priority 
goal  of  organized  labor.  As  a  result,  we  are 
dlstiirbed  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers' apparent  acceptance  of  a  4  percent 
unemployment  rate  as  achievement  of  its 
objective. 

.  .  .  Pull  employment,  in  the  context  of 
American  society,  Is  considerably  less  than  a 
4  percent  unemployment  rate — which  In  the 
past  year  has  been  accompanied  by  very  high 
levels  of  Joblessness  for  Negroes,  youngsters 
and  unskilled  workers. 

In  his  report.  President  Johnson  states: 

"Nearly  3  million  workers  were  without  Jobs 
at  the  end  of  1966.  Perhaps  two-thirds  of 
them  were  'frlctlonally'  unemployed:  new 
entrants  to  the  labor  force  In  the  process  of 
locating  a  Job;  persons  who  quit  one  Job  to 
seek  another:  workers  In  the  'off'  months  of 
seasonal  industries;  those  temporarily  laid 
off  but  with  instructions  to  return." 

The  President's  comment  indicates  that 
full  employment,,  in  terms  of  American  life, 
would  be  a  Jobless  rate  of  about  a^'j  percent 
of  the  labor  force — and  even  that  level  could 
be  reduced  by  efforts  to  reduce  seasonal  un- 
employment, for  example,  and  to  Improve  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service.  The  objective 
would  be  a  continued  effort  to  reduce  Jobless- 
ness to  a  bare  minimum,  to  provide  Job  op- 
portunities, at  decent  wages,  for  all  who  are 
able  to  work  and  seek  employment. 

The  definition  of  recent  unemployment 
levels  as  full  employment  Is  also  contrary  to 
the  findings  of  the  President's  Automation 
Commission.  "We  are  not  Impressed,"  the 
Automation  Commission  observed,  "with  a  4 
percent  unemployment  rate,  or  a  3  f>ercent,  or 
any  other  unemployment  rate,  as  an  ultimate 
goal  of  economic  policy.  We  take  seriously  the 
commitment  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
to  provide  "useful  employment  opportunities 
for  all  those  able,  willing  and  seeking  to 
work.' " 

...  It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that 
the  Jobs  that  can  be  generated  and  the  goods 
and  services  that  can  be  produced  by  con- 
tinued economic  growth  are  too  crucial  to 
permit  any  slamming  of  the  economic  brakes 
when  unemployment  hovers  around  4  percent 
(and  more.  If  those  not  counted  as  unem- 
ployed in  the  ofBcial  figures  are  Included). 
Professor  Robert  Solow  has  said : 

■'Those  last  few  Jobs  matter  particularly 
because  they  will  go  In  large  part  to  the 
people  who  need  them  most:  The  Negro,  the 
teen-ager,  the  unskilled  manual  worker,  the 
dropout  or  55-year-old  without  a  high-school 
diploma. 

"It  Is  precisely  when  the  labor  market 
tightens,  when  the  skilled,  the  educated,  the 
experienced  all  have  Jobs,  that  It  becomes 
the  turn  of  the  disadvantaged.  To  relax  now, 
to  give  up  on  the  problem  of  full  employ- 
ment without  Inflation,  Is  to  condemn  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  to  more  or  less 
permanent  unemployment." 

.  .  .  The  long-run  health  of  American 
society  requires  the  Improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  public  facilities  and  services.  In- 
cluding housing,  as  well  as  achievement  of 
sustained  full  employment. — Nathaniel  Gold- 
finger.  AFL-CIO  Director  of  Research  testify, 
ing  before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
Congress  on  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
President,  February  17,  1967. 

MORE    AND   BETTER    SCHOOLS 

We  are  proud  to  have  played  a  major  part 
In  shaping  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  in  helping  to  secure  Its 
passage.  In  every  part  of  the  nation,  this  fed- 
eral support  is  being  used  to  bring  new  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  the  children  who 
most  need  them,  the  children  from  low  in- 
come families  who  must  have  excellence  in 
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education  if  they  are  to  break  out  ol  the 
poverty  cycle  which  has  entrapped  their  lami- 
lies,  in  many  cases  for  several  generations. 

Other  features  of  this  measure  have  placed 
books  in  previously  empty  school  libraries, 
financed  Innovative  educational  centers  and 
programs  and  strengthened  the  support  for 
long  needed  educational  research. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  deeply  concerned  over  the 
clear  possibility  that  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Aci  will  not  be  ade- 
quately funded.  Any  congressional  action  ap- 
propriating funds  below  the  authorized 
amounts  will  severely  damage  state  and  local 
programs  now  under  way  or  Just  getting  out 
of  the  planning  stages. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  great  break- 
through in  the  education  field  accomplished 
by  the  89th  Congress  received  overwhelming 
support  from  the  American  people.  The  en- 
actment of  P.L.  89-10  brought  with  It  the 
promise  of  new  educational  opportunities  for 
our  youth. 

For  the  90th  Congress  to  appropriate  less 
than  half  of  authorized  ESEA  funds  is  to 
make  a  mockery  of  this  promise  and  to  de- 
stroy the  hopes  of  those  seeking  to  solve  the 
complex  problems  in  our  present  school  sys- 
tems.— Andreu-  J.  Biemiller,  AFL-CIO  Legis- 
lative Director,  testifying  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in  sup- 
port of  full  appropriations  for  the  aid  to  edu- 
cation program,  March  17,  1967. 

MODEL   CrrlES,    DECENT    HOXJSING 

Today  some  135  million  Americans  live  in 
urban  areas,  twice  the  number  of  a  genera- 
tion ago.  By  the  year  1985.  the  figure  will 
nearly  double  again  when  80  percent  of  the 
nation's  people  live  in  the  cities  on  10  per- 
cent of  the  country's  land  area. 

This  is  why  America's  domestic  Issues  focus 
increasingly  on  these  cities.  Sheer  population 
pressure  has  str.iiued  available  facilities  be- 
yond earlier  planned  needs.  The  random 
sprawl  of  metropolitan  areas  has  produced 
water  shortages,  air  and  water  pollution,  in- 
adequate mass  transit,  overcrowded  schools. 
Inadequate  housing  with  cancerous  slum 
ghettos,  hard-pressed  health  facilities  and 
acute  shortages  of  recreational  areas  and  cul- 
tural facilities. 

It  Is  to  these  immense,  complex  urban 
needs  that  the  comprehensive  Model  Cities 
Bill  of  1966  v.-as  directed,  with  its  multi- 
phased  series  of  programs.  Including  special 
assistance  for  metropolitan  area  program 
planning.  Central  to  all  these  programs  is  the 
fundamental  human  right  to  a  decent  home. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  population 
and  to  eliminate  existing  substandard  hous- 
ing requires  construction  of  2.5  million  resi- 
dential dwelling  units  a  year.  Last  year  the 
rate  of  non-farm  housing  starts  fell  to  826,000 
in  October.  Even  today's  rate  of  11  million 
is  less  than  half  the  need  and  the  outlook 
for  the  balance  of  1967  indicates  the  lowest 
level  of  housing  starts  since  1946. 

Current  legislation  authorizing  a  variety  of 
programs  can  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  solving  these  problems,  providing  Congress 
funds  them  fully. 

The  landmark  Model  Cities  program  au- 
thorizes expenditures  of  $412  million  in  fiscal 
1968  to  begin  this  comprehensive,  coordinated 
approach  to  the  problems  of  the  people  who 
live  in  our  central  cities. 

The  Rent  Supplements  program,  designed 
as  an  imaginative  new  approach  to  rental 
housing  for  lower-Income  families,  requires  a 
940  million  appropriation  In  fiscal  1968  if  it 
is  to  serve  these  families  properly.  In  addi- 
tion, the  full  amounts  authorized  for  annual 
contributions  under  public  hotising  must  be 
granted  lest  such  programs  as  urban  renewal 
be  set  back  for  lack  of  homes  Into  which 
those  displaced  can  move. 

Where  activities  are  authorized  and  funded, 
there  must  be  full  utilization  by  the  appro- 
priate agency  of  its  mandate  as  In  the  case  of 
3  percent  loans  for  cooperatives,  non-profit 
and  limited  dividend  organizations.  Even  the 


rather  Inadequate  statutory  authority  has 
not  been  fully  Implemented  by  the  Admin- 
istration. 

Central  to  all  housing  efforts  is  the  ready 
availability  of  financing.  The  decline  in  inter- 
est rates  from  last  year's  all-time  high  is  a 
welcome  sign,  indeed.  The  Administration's 
action  to  make  more  funds  available  for 
mortgage  financing  has  been  a  significant 
step.  Even  greater  efforts  must  be  made,  how- 
ever, if  interest  rates  are  to  be  rolled  back 
to  the  point  where  there  is  an  adequate  flow 
of  money  into  housing  construction. 

These  are  the  minimum  practical  goals  for 
the  current  year,  which  would  represent  a 
significant  start  on  the  total  urban  problem — 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  statement  on 
urban  affairs.  February  23,  1967.  Presented 
to  Congress  m  AFL-CIO  testimony  on  budget 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  arid  Urban 
Development. 

We  are  in  full  accord  with  the  Adminis- 
tration requests  for  1968  fiscal  year  appro- 
priations for  both  the  continuing  and  the 
newer  programs  which  the  ( Housing  and 
Urban  Development  i  Department  is  operat- 
ing. Most  particularly,  however,  we  wish  to 
address  ourselves  to  the  appropriations  as 
passed  by  the  House  and  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  Inadequacy  of  that  action.  First  of  all. 
let  us  say  quickly  that  we  hoi>e  this  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  will  restore  the  $30 
million  for  metropolitan  development  incen- 
tive grants  adopted  in  the  1966  authorizing 
legislation.  It  certainly  does  not  need  a  great 
deal  of  imagination  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  areas  are  not  confined  to  the 
core  city  alone,  whether  it  be  traffic,  or  rec- 
reation areas,  or  library  services,  or  develop- 
ment of  coordinated  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, or  any  cf  a  wide  range  of  problems 

.  .  .  The  House  also  made  an  unfortunate 
cut  in  the  request  for  $20  million  for  fund- 
ing new  urban  research  and  technology  pro- 
grams to  $5  million.  We  believe  that  this  kind 
of  research  elTort  Is  every  bit  as  crucial  to 
the  effort  to  cure  the  Uls  of  cities  and  towns 
as  is  the  research  effort  In  the  field  of  medi- 
cine essential  to  curing  the  ills  of  the  human 
body. 

But  let  us  address  ourselves  to  the  prob- 
lems which  we  consider  most  serious  in  this 
appropriations  bill.  These  are  severe  cuts  in 
the  funding  for  the  Model  Cities  program 
and  the  Rent  Supplements  program.  Fortu- 
nately, there  seems  to  be  no  controversy 
about  the  812  million  Item  for  planning 
grants  for  communities  to  develop  effective 
model  city  programs.  TTie  Issue  is  really  one 
of  adequate  operating  funds  for  the  programs 
themselves.  WTien  the  enabling  legislation 
passed  the  Congress  in  1966.  a  t-otal  of  $400 
million  was  authorized  for  the  first  year's 
operation  of  these  experimental  pilot  proj- 
ects. Most  thoughtful  persons  realized  that 
this  was  at  best  a  frugal  expenditure  to  meet 
the  needs  of  an  estimated  60  or  70  city  pro- 
grams. For  the  House  to  have  cut  the  8400 
million  request  lor  program  money  to  a  mere 
8150  million  is  simply  a  failure  to  recognize 
the  realistic  dimension  of  the  need. 

The  growing  crisis  of  America's  cities  is 
one  which  can  no  longer  be  neglected.  It  has 
become  a  national  problem  of  the  first  rank. 
It  will  become  ever  more  pressing  as  more 
and  more  of  our  people  move  into  those 
cities.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  urgently 
request  this  Committee  to  restore  the  full 
first  year  authorization  for  the  Model  Cities 
program  in  order  to  assure  that  federal,  state 
and  city  governments  will  meet  fully  their 
responsibilities  to  citizens  who  live  in  Amer- 
ica's urban  areas. 

To  sum  up.  Mr  Chairman,  it  Is  the  urgent 
request  of  the  AFL-CIO  that  this  Committee 
meet  its  duty  to  the  nation  by  providing  the 
essential  support  necessary  to  correct  the  In- 
adequacy In  funding  key  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment caused  by  the  cuts  In  the  House-passed 
Appropriation  "  Bill,  H.R.  9960.— Andreu:  J. 
Biemiller,     AFL-CIO     Legislative     Director, 


testifying  before  a  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  the  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
July  13.  1967. 

.    .    .    AND    FAIR    HOUSING 

Let  me  emphasize  our  profound  conviction 
that  the  bill  before  you  is  extremely  impor- 
tant. It  Is  not  Just  a  piece  of  house-cleaning, 
aimed  at  picking  up  a  few  loose  ends  left  over 
from  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  On  the 
contrary,  its  ramifications  extend  into  many 
areas  of  civil  rights  already  dealt  with  by 
that  and  other  iMasures 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  open 
housing  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  real- 
istic achievement  of  such  accepted  goals  as 
desgregated  schools  and  equal  opportunity. 
Indeed,  until  open  housing  becomes  an  op- 
erating fact,  much  of  the  statutory  civil 
rights  progress  of  recent  years — great  as  It 
has  been — will  be  no  more  than  Inoperative 
theory. 

Schools  are  the  most  obvious  example  The 
typical  public  grammar  school  is  a  neighbor- 
hood operation.  The  composition  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  therefore,  is  determined  by  that 
of  the  residents.  The  result  can.  In  effect,  be 
de  facto  segregation. 

.  .  .  Local  school  officials,  under  pressure 
from  the  federal  courts,  have  contrived  a  va- 
riety of  devices  to  overcome  de  facto  segre- 
gation. These  devices  may  well  be  necessary 
as  stopgaps  to  meet  the  immediate  need;  but 
in  the  long  run,  the  soundest  way  to  attack 
the  segregated  neighborhood  school  is  to  at- 
tack the  segregated  neighborhood 

This  has  long  been  an  objective  of  the 
labor  movement.  The  21  fair  housing  laws 
that  have  been  passed  by  state  legislatures, 
and  the  43  enacted  by  cities  and  counties, 
were  warmly  supported  and  often  Initiated 
by  organized  labor.  In  the  words  of  the  Sixth 
Constitutional  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
in  December  1965: 

"A  key  feature  of  labor's  housing  program 
Is  Its  drive  for  equal  housing  opportunity  for 
all  Americans.  There  is  no  place  in  America 
for  racial  ghettos.  Equal  access,  without  re- 
gard to  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin, 
to  every  residential  neighborhood  in  every 
American  community  should  be  assured  fcr 
every  family  in  America." 

Moreover,  we  have  fitted  our  actions  to  our 
words.  More  than  150  housing  projects  have 
been  sponsored  by  trade  unions  and  others 
are  on  the  way  One  of  the  earliest,  built  by 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  in  New- 
York  City,  is  now  40  years  old.  All  these  proj- 
ects, large  and  small,  are  available  to  tenants 
or  buyers  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color 
or  national  origin. 

The  experience  of  the  labor  movement 
amply  proves  that  Integrated  housing  works; 
that  people  cf  different  races  can  live  in 
harmony  as  neighbors.  It  should  also  help 
put  lo  rest  the  only  other  argument  against 
open  housing  that  deserves  any  consideration 
at  all — the  notion  that  neighborhood  stand- 
ards decline  when  Negro  families  move  in. 
This  Is  an  ancient  superstition,  perpetuated 
by  far  too  many  unscrupulous  real  estate 
agents. 

.  .  .  Everything  that  I  have  said  about  real 
estate  Interests  applies.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
equal  vigor  to  banks,  mortgage  loan  agencies 
and  other  private  lending  institutions  who 
engage  In  discriminatory  practices.  There 
must  be  some  way  In  which  this  practice  can 
be  halted   by  the  federal   government.    .   .   . 

...  To  have  meaning  .  .  .  open  housing 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  enough  housing 
and  housing  available  at  price  levels  workers 
can  afford. 

Because  of  long  neglect  and  inadequate  ap- 
propriations, the  housing  legislation  already 
on  the  books  has  never  fulfilled  its  stated 
purposes    It  must  now  be  reawakened. 

The  facts  are  appalling.  Low-cost  public 
housing  was  launched  by  the  Housing  Act  of 
1937.  In  1949,  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill 
authorized  the  construction  of  135,000  hous- 
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Ing  unltjs  a  year.  But  by  1966,  ai:  unlU  built 
over  30  years  could  house  only  eOb.OOO  fami- 
lies. There  are  11  million  urban  .'amilies 
whose  Incomes  are  below  the  top  limits  for 
public  housing  tenanU. 

...  A  massive  effort,  bath  public  and  pri- 
vate, is  essential. 

Let  me  make  an  analogy.  Over  the  years 
we  have  said,  and  we  stUl  say,  that  when  un- 
employment is  a  problem,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment must  be  the  employer  of  last  resort 

We  say  with  equal  conviction  that  when 
other  alternatives  have  failed,  the  federal 
government  must  be  the  landlord  of  laat 
resort. 

One  way  or  another,  there  must  be  ade- 
quate housing  for  all— open.  yea.  but  ade- 
quate.  uk>—AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany.  testifying  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  in  sup- 
port of  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1967,  August 
23.  1967. 

PROTECTION  POR  THE  CONSUME* 

High  on  the  list  of  items  which  demand 
Immediate  and  extensive  attention  from  the 
QOth  Congress  are  the  problems  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer. 

Specifically  we  will  seek: 

Action  to  remedy  the  explolUtlon  of  con- 
sumers by  those  who  provide  consumer 
credit 

Consumers  are  Indebted  for  loans  and 
Installment  sales  purchases  In  an  amount 
totaling  $95  blUlon.  They  are  paying  finance 
and  interest  charges  at  the  rate  of  $13  bil- 
lion a  year  on  this  debt. 

A  first  step  toward  consumer  self-protec- 
tion In  this  area  is  the  enactment  of  the  long- 
sundlng  "truth-ln-lendlng-  bill  to  require 
all  credit  vendors  to  tell  the  borrower  what 
the  dollar  cost  of  the  finance  charges  will  be 
on  his  credit  and  to  state  these  charges  In 
terms  of  a  true  annual  interest  rate. 

A  general  investigation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Insurance  Industry  In  all  Us  aspects. 

Action  on  the  over-pricing  of  key  consumer 
products,  .  .  . 

Legislation    to    provide    consumers    with 
unbiased     product     information. — .4fI,-C/0 
Executive    Council   statement    on   consumer 
legislation.  February  24. 1967. 

A  WTDEB  WAR  ON  POVERTT 

The  Inclusion  of  more  than  9  million  addi- 
tional workers  under  the  (wage-hour)  act's 
coverage,  and  the  Increase  In  the  wage  floor, 
constitute  by  for  the  greatest  single  victory 
up  to  now  In  the  war  against  poverty  in 
America. 

...  All  forms  of  poverty  are  evil.  But  the 
least  excusable  of  all  Its  forms  is  poverty  im- 
posed by  wages  at  a  less-than-subsistence 
level  upon  workers  who  are  fully  and  usefully 
employed. 

The  amendments  which  are  about  to  take 
effect  will  go  a  long  way  toward  extirpating 
that  abuse.  Nearlv  5  million  of  the  nation's 
lowest  paid  workers  will  have  their  wages 
raised.  And,  as  you  have  pointed  out.  the  new 
minimum  wage  bill  will,  for  the  first  time. 
Inch  above  the  poverty  level. 

Last  year,  some  430.000  workers  were 
underpaid  a  total  of  $90  million  by  employers 
who  flouted  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act — 
and  these  figures  cover  only  those  who  were 
discovered.  The  new  Increases  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  will  further  tempt  chlselers  and 
the  new  extension  of  coverage  will  enor- 
mously enlarge  the  Inspection  task.  Your 
budget  message  to  the  Congress  has  taken 
cognizance  of  this  need  and  provides  for  more 
enforcement  apparatus. 

.  .  .  For  our  part,  we  are  launching  a  cam- 
paign through  our  state  and  city  central 
bodies  to  offer  assistance  to  all  workers— In- 
cluding unorganized  workers— in  processing 
complaints  of  wage-hour  violations — AFL- 
ClO  President  George  Meany  in  a  letter  to 
President  Johnson  as  the  new  federal  wage- 
hour  improvements  went  into  effect,  February 
1.  1967. 


The  legislation  that  created  OEO  (Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity)  directed  that  a  whole 
series  of  new  programs  be  created  without 
delay.  This  included  the  development  of  Job 
Corps  Centers  providing  education  and  train- 
ing for  poor  voung  men  and  women  between 
the  ages  of  16'  and  22;  local  community  action 
agencies  to  meet  the  local  needs  of  the  poor; 
a  massive  program  of  youth  employment  and 
work-study;  programs  for  migrants  In  the 
fields  of  education,  housing  and  Job  training; 
loans  to  small  business  and  small  farms;  a 
domestic  equivalent  of  the  Peace  Corps;  a 
work-experience  program  to  get  welfare  fami- 
lies off  relief:  and  a  method  of  coordinating 
the  poverty-related  activities  of  all  federal 
agencies. 

In  the  two  and  a  half  years  since  Congress 
Issued  this  directive  to  OEO,  It  not  only  com- 
piled effectively,  but  it  also  managed  to  ini- 
tiate a  broad  range  of  additional  programs.  It 
developed  and  put  into  operation  such  pio- 
neering programs  as  Head  Start,  legal  services 
for  the  poor,  neighborhood  health  centers, 
Upward  Bound.  Foster  Grandparents  and 
Medicare  Alert. 

I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  enumerate 
the  achievements  of  OEO.  You  are  all  aware 
of  them.  We  feel  that  it  is  an  Impressive 
record.  We,  therefore,  urge  this  Committee 
to  continue  the  OEO  as  the  spearhead,  the 
central  and  unifying  force  In  the  war  against 

poverty. 

The  Community  Action  Program  Is  an  in- 
dispensable element  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
It  has  brought  the  war  to  the  local  com- 
munity. It  has  given  all  citizens,  Including 
the  poor,  an  opportunity  to  participate,  it 
has  served  as  the  focal  point  for  community 
action,  it  has  served  to  Identify  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor.  It  has  served  to  stimulate 
the  community  conscience  about  the  pov- 
erty in  Its  midst.  For  all  these  reasons,  we 
hope  that  the  Community  Action  Program 
will  continue  within  OEO.  We  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  spun  off  to  an  existing  agency 
where  it  will  lose  Us  vibrant  and  crucial  role 
In  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  AFLr-CIO  supports  the  "maxl- 
nnim  feasible  participation"  of  the  poor  in 
Community  Action  agencies.  The  war  on  pov- 
erty was  never  Intended  to  be  a  dole  for  the 
poor,  but  rather  It  was  conceived  as  an  op- 
portunity for  the  poor  to  become  Involved 
In  anti-poverty  programs  to  assure  the  fact 
that  these  programs  respond  to  their  leal 
needs.  We  are  encouraged  to  note  that  of  the 
almost  92.000  citizens  serving  on  Community 
Action  agency  boards,  commitees  and  ad- 
visory councils,  over  42,000.  or  about  45  per- 
cent, come  from  among  those  being  helped. 
For  this  the  OEO  deserves  to  be  commended. 
...  We  feel  that  the  Job  Corps  should  be 
retained  as  an  integral  part  of  OEO  and  that 
It  merits  the  continued  support  of  Congress. 
We  urge  th.it  It  be  expanded  to  offer  even 
greater  numbers  of  these  severely  disad- 
vantaged young  people  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  place  for  themselves  In  the  econonaic 
and  social  life  of  our  country. 

To  win  the  war  on  poverty,  much  more 
needs  to  be  done.  If  more  is  to  be  done,  more 
monev  Is  essential.  The  war  on  poverty 
should  be  expanded.  The  proven  programs 
should  be  extended.  New  programs  should 
be  developed  to  meet  unmet  needs.  The  Ad- 
ministration's request  for  fiscal  1968  for  $2.06 
billion  represent.s  a  small  step  forward.  But 
it  Is  not  enough.  In  the  face  of  32  million 
persons  living  below  the  poverty  level,  this 
amount  is  woefully  Inadequate.  More  money 
Is  needed  to  expand  such  proven  programs 
as  Job  Corps  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
more  money  Is  needed  for  the  Community 
Action  Program,  for  VISTA,  for  migrant  pro- 
grams. The  great  need  is  to  press  the  war  on 
poverty  with  greater  urgency  on  all  fronts 
and  with  Increased  funds  If  we  are  to  move 
the  poor  from  their  Intolerable  condition. 

.  .  For  the  millions  who  are  still  trapped 
in  the  mire  of  poverty,  this  bright  promise 
must   not   be    allowed   to    be   extinguished. 


These  citizens  who  have  found  new  hope 
must  be  encouraged  to  continue  their  efforts 
to  build  a  better  life  for  themselves. 

We  have  all  been  distressed  by  the  sorry 
roUcall  of  American  cities  torn  by  the  riots 
of  the  past  few  weeks.  We  certainly  do  not 
condone  these  riots.  Stemming,  as  they  do. 
from  the  conditions  which  exist  in  our  urban 
ghettos,  we  feel  there  Is  added  urgency  for 
more  adequate  support  for  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. Our  urban  ghettos  require  a  whole  ar- 
senal of  programs  to  help  people  overcome 
the  handicaps  of  poverty.  The  present  level 
of  OEO  financing  is  certainly  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  that  exist  In  our  centers 
of  urban  poverty. 

We.  therefore,  urge  that  the  level  of  fund- 
ing for  OEO  be  raised  substantially  to  enable 
It  to  reach  greater  numbers  of  the  poor. 
— Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  AFL-CIO  Legislative 
Director,  testifying  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  on  amend- 
ments to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  July  26.  1967. 


RATS  IN  WASHINGTON,  D,C. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr..  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedei]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
20,  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  de- 
feated the  rule  to  even  consider  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal  to  .spend  $40  million  to 
eliminate  from  our  slums  an  estimated 
90  million  rats. 

Editorials  from  newspapers  all  across 
the  country  and  letters  from  our  local 
constituency  called  upon  Congress  to  re- 
verse its  vote.  Some  of  the.se  editorials 
and  letters  even  invited  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  tour  our  American  cities  so  they 
might  have  a  firsthand  look  at  the  prob- 
lem. 

I  suggest  that  such  a  long  trip  is  not 
necessary — a  morning's  tour  around  the 
Capital  City  would  provide  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  this  program. 

Recently,  the  Washington  Post  ran  a 
series  of  three  articles  describing  the 
problems  caused  by  rats  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  These  articles  point'-d  out 
that  Washington's  rats,  an  estimated 
600.000  to  800.000,  do  an  estimated  $15 
to  $20  million  property  d:.mage  each 
year.  Yet  District  government  expendi- 
tures for  rat  poison  amounted  to  only 
$315  last  "ear. 

In  discussing  the  human  damage,  both 
physical  and  mental,  by  rats  the  article 
quoted  an  11-year-old  whose  younger 
brother  had  been  bitten  while  asleep : 

We  got  a  lot  of  rats  here.  I  hear  'em  behind 
the  washln'  machine.  Sometimes  they  come 
out  of  the  wall  and  I  take  a  broom  and  smash 
'em  I  ain't  afraid  of  rats. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  National  Cap- 
ital Housing  Authority  Initiated  a  ver- 
min control  project  in  the  Barry  Fai-m 
area  in  Anacostia  where  they  spent  al- 
most 383.000.  In  one  concrete  retaining 
wall  in  that  project  area.  NCHA  officials 
estimate  that  they  killed  2.000  rats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  District's  problem  is 
only  an  example  of  the  Nation's  prob- 
lem with  rats.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
to  Baltimore,  to  Detroit,  to  New  York 
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City,  to  Chicago,  nor  any  other  city  to 
see  the  dimensions  of  the  problem.  Just 
take  one  morning  and  tour  the  District, 
The  case  for  enacting  the  Rat  Extermi- 
nation Act  will  then  be  compelling.  1  be- 
lieve many  of  my  colleagues  have  already 
had  a  change  of  heart  and  are  eager  and 
willing  to  support  such  legislation  when 
it  pas.ses  the  Senate.  I  urge  all  Members 
to  do  so. 

So  that  my  colleagues  might  read  this 
informative  series  of  articles  from  the 
Washington  Post,  I  include  them  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  13.  1967] 
Rats — District    Lacks    Plan    To    Fight 

800.000  Here 
(Note. — This  series  was  reported  by  Staff 
Writers  HolUe  West.  Ronald  Smothers.  Rich- 
ard Severo  and  Jim  Hoagland  and  wTitten  by 
Severo. ) 

You  ask  the  people  of  Washington  about 
rats  and  they  are  ashamed  and  frightened  to 
talk  to  you. 

They  are  ashamed  because  they  have  the 
rats,  frightened  because  they  don't  want 
their  name  in  the  paper.  The  landlord  might 
see  it  and  evict  them. 

Then  you  talk  to  District  officialdom,  the 
people  who  are  supposed  to  be  dealing  with 
the  rat  problem.  And  they  don't  relish  talk- 
ing to  you.  either. 

They-  are  a  dispirited  group,  lacking  In 
staff  and  cash.  Some  of  them  tell  you  pri- 
vately they  don't  believe  the  District  really 
cares"  about  the  rat  problem.  Some  of  them 
tell  vou  the  people  don't  care.  All  of  them 
are  tired  and  defensive  and  they  are  adept 
only  in  telling  reporters  that  another  depart- 
ment has  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
rat   problem,   not   their   department. 

And  so  Washington,  the  pristine  white 
federal  city  adorned  with  Greek  temples  an^ 
filled  with  politicians  who  say  they  are  rep- 
resenting the  common  man.  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth,  toler-ites  squalor  and  vermin  and 
re.ts — rats  nesting  In  the  crumbling  concrete 
foundations  of  public  and  private  housing, 
rats  in  the  cellars  of  fashionable  downtown 
restaurants,  rats  on  the  Mall  after  the  pic- 
nickers, in  the  Kalorama  Triangle,  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  in  Anacostia.  In  Cardozo. 

Rats  nobody  cared  to  kill,  rats  common 
enough  in  some  neighborhods  that  they  are 
almost  accepted  as  playmates  by  the  chil- 
dren who  see  them  every  day. 

Rat.s.  Now  they  threaten  to  Join  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Maine.  Pearl  Harbor  and  Vietnam 
as  a  Grade-A  political  issue. 

It  was  only  last  Monday  that  a  group  of 
75  protestors  Invaded  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative? chanting  "rats  cause  riots."  They 
were  there  because  the  House  on  July  20 
defeated  an  Administration  bill  that  would 
have  spent  $40  million  in  two  years  In  an 
effort  to  eliminate  an  estimated  90  million 
rats  from  American  slums.  It  was  led  by 
Jesse  Orav.  43.  a  veteran  of  rent  strikes  in 
New  York.  He  says  he'll  be  back  this  Monday 
to  stage  an  antlrat  demonstration  in  Wash- 
ington. He's  to  be  joined  by  Julius  Hobson.  a 
local  civil  rights  advocate  Where  it  will  go 
after  that  is  anybody's  guess. 

How  many  rats  are  there  m  Washington? 

Nobodv  knows  for  sure.  Some  authorities 

sav  600.000.  Some  say  800.000— one  for  every 

man.   woman   and   child    in   the  District   of 

Columbia. 

Eight  hundred  thousand  rate.  Eight  hun- 
dred" thousand  chances  to  spread  rat-bite 
fever,  which  can  be  fatal  if  not  treated. 

Eight  hur.dred  thousand  reminders  of  the 
tvphus  and  bubonic  plague  they  once  caused 
and  could  cause  atiain,  symbolizing  much 
more  than  a  furrv,  dirty  rodent.  Rather,  they 
are  a  svmbol  of  the  worst  that  urban  living 
produces— the  admission  that  "I've  got  rats" 
Is  a  social  stigma  nobody  wUl  admit  to. 


The  presence  of  rats  In  Washington  is  over- 
whelmingly repugnant.  But  Washington's 
efforts  to  rid  itself  of  rats  is  something  less 
than  overwhelming. 

For  example,  in  order  to  benefit  from  the 
District's  free  rat-poison  program,  people  not 
only  have  to  be  poor,  they  have  to  be  indi- 
gent. One  might  assume  that  the  Federal 
Cnty  might  want  to  provide  the  poison  free 
to  any  public-spirited  citizen — even  a  mil- 
lionaire— If  he  wanted  to  kill  rats.  But  not  so. 
But  let's  say  that  you  are  indigent  and 
you  do  "qualify"  for  the  free  poison.  'Where 
is  it  avj^ilable?  Why,  logically  enough,  in 
clean,  non-indigent  Georgetown,  at  a  Health 
Department  clinic  at  3246  P  Street,  nw. 

In  an  odd  departure  from  the  logic  that 
puts  free  rat  poison  in  Georgetown,  the  Dis- 
trict also  offers  the  stuff  in  Southwest,  at 
Delaware  Avenue  and  I  Street.  It  Isn't  far 
from  some  low-income  housing. 

The  establishment  of  two  free  rat-poison 
outlets  and  the  maintenance  of  a  four-man 
rat  control  team  (a  man  for  every  200,000 
rats)  h.-is  somehow  failed  to  motivate  the 
people  of  the  District  to  nse  up  in  their 
wTath  and  go  on  a  Great  Crusade  against 
rats. 

The  District  officials  who  say  people  don't 
care  &lx)ut  rats  have  a  right  to  be  indignant 
about  this.  After  all.  the  District  spent  $315 
on  free  rat  poison  last  year. 

The  Washington  Poet  reporters  who  got  out 
on  the  streets  of  Washington  to  find  out 
about  rats  received  the  distinct  impression 
that  there  isn't  about  to  be  a  spontaneous 
outjxiuring  of  public  anger  over  the  problem. 
The  people  who  have  the  worst  problem— 
the  people  who  live  in  old  rundown  litter- 
filled  housing — are  least  objective  about  it. 
They  don't  even  want  to  admit  there  Is  a 
rat  problem.  They  don't  want  to  admit  to  an 
ancient  social  stigma  that  puts  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel. 

If  Post  reporters  believed  only  what  they 
heard  on  the  streets  of  Washington,  they 
would  have  concluded  that  there  is  no  rat 
problem. 

A  woman  in  Southeast  refused  to  let  a 
reporter  into  her  building  that  was— to  put 
it  diplomatically— rather  undistinguished. 

"We  don't  have  any  rats  in  here,"  she  told 
him.  "There's  a  gopher  or  two  that  runs 
through  the  back  yard  occasionally,  but 
that's  all." 

This  woman  not  only  believes  that  gophers 
stalk  the  streets  of  Washington,  she  thinks 
that  rats  can  be  brought  under  control  by 
dogs.  She  thinks  that  if  you  have  a  dog, 
there'll  be  no  rats. 

"I  have  a  dog,"  she  said  confidently,  "and 
If  any  rats  come  this  way  he'll  see  them." 

He  may  see  them  but  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  dog  will  do  combat  with  the  rats 

More  to  the  point,  the  dog  even  may  at- 
tract the  rats.  Dogs  after  all  are  frequently 
the  culprits  when  the  garbage  can  is  over- 
turned. They  also  scatter  bones  around  their 
domain.  It  is  a  picnic  for  the  rats. 

Children  also  topple  garbage  cans  and  have 
a  tendency  to  throw  food  around.  This 
doesn't  mean  that  either  dogs  or  children 
should  be  made  illegal.  It  simply  .means 
adults  have  to  watch  out  for  them. 

William  Torrance,  a  District  housing  In- 
spector who  frequently  gives  Illustrated  lec- 
tures on  the  need  to  keep  even  hovels  clean, 
has  a  picture  of  a  rat  and  a  dog  In  the  same 
yard.  The  two  are  not  fighting. 

"I  like  dogs,"  Torrence  tells  his  audiences. 
"Don't  get  me  wrong.  Just  remember  to  clean 
up  after  them." 

A  reporter  had  this  to  say  after  touring  the 
city  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  rat  prob- 
lem: 

"Time  and  time  again  people  would  tell 
me  they  had  no  rats  at  all,  and  all  I  had  to 
do  was  lock  around  their  houses  and  see  the 
filth  they  had.  which  would  have  given  any 
rat  a  bold  Invitation." 

"Everybody's  got  rats,"  said  a  woman  who 


lives  in  such  a  hotise  In  the  1700  block  of  T 
Street,  nw.  But  she  quickly  added:  "I  have 
no  rats  in  my  house." 

However,  she  did  admit  to  mice.  "I  have 
so  many,"  she  said,  "I  don't  know  what 
to  do." 

Tills  was  a  pattern  reporters  from  this 
newspaper  encountered  frequently.  People 
would  admit  to  having  mice.  Even  Dagwood 
Bumstead  has  mice.  Mice  Jave  received  a 
better  press  than  rats.  They  are  almost  mid- 
dle-class. 

At  any  rate,  the  people  with  the  "mouse" 
problem  are  constantly  being  singled  out 
for  sloppy  housekeeping  by  landlords  who 
are  often  inexplicably  more  righteous  about 
the  value  of  cleanliness  than  they  are  about 
the  value  of  repair.  In  short,  they  say  it  Is 
the  sloppy  tenant  who  creates  the  rat  prob- 
lem, not  the  landlord  who  somehow  never 
gets  around  to  filling  In  the  holes  In  the 
foundation  of  his  house. 

The  tenants — if  they  say  anything  at  all — 
point  out  that  if  landlords  kept  repairs  up. 
they  might  be  more  predisposed  to  keep  up 
their  end  of  It. 

It  would  therefore  follow  that  somebody 
somewhere— either  in  the  District.  In  a  do- 
good  agency  or  in  one  of  the  ever-so-many 
efforts  made  by  the  War  on  Poverty — ^mlght 
have  come  forth  with  a  program  to  tell  land- 
lords and  tenants  the  facts  of  life. 
But  no  such  program  exists. 
Washington.  Instead,  seems  to  be  attack- 
ing the  local  rat  problem  with  Inactivity, 
ineptitude  and  inertia.  Washington  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  model  city  but  not  all  other 
American  cities  are  following  Washington's 
example  in  dealing  with  rats. 

Detrolt^ — a  city  that  admittedly  has  prob- 
lems of  tragic  proportions — must  be  credited 
with  an  A  for  effort  In  trying  to  rid  Itself 
of  rats. 

Compared  with  Washlng^n.  Detroit  Is  a 
veritable  pace-setter. 

In  its  Bureau  of  Sanitation,  there  Is  a 
Rodent  Control  Division  that  Includes  nine 
inspectors,  one  supervisor  and  seven  trucks 
out  in  the  field. 

Compare  this  with  Washington's  four-man 
pest  control  section  (unlike  Detroit's,  it  also 
deals  with  mosquitos.  wasps,  fleas,  squirrels 
and  almost  every  other  kind  of  sub-human 
pe.st  I  that  has  two  trucks  and  only  limited 
equipment  for  field  use. 

Harry  Boyle  of  Detroit's  Rodent  Control 
Division  claims  his  people  will  cover  225.000 
buildings  this  year,  setting  rat  bait  in  30,000 
areas  of  Infestation. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  the  Washington 
unit  will  cover  because  it  does  not  have 
either  the  staff  or  money  to  cover  the  city 
systematically.  Rather.  It  responds  to  com- 
plaints. And  by  the  time  complaints  are  re- 
ceived, the  rat  problem  in  a  given  neighbor- 
hood is  losually  well  out  of  hand. 

Last  year.  Detroit  used  more  than  50.000 
pounds  of  assorted  rat  poison.  Washington 
used  4000. 

Detroit  Is  not  as  pretty  as  Washington. 
It  is  not  fl;ied  with  Greek  temples.  It  Is  not 
the  capital  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  dirty 
city,  a  busy  city,  and  it  has  been  the  place 
for  some  of  this  country's  worst  civil  strife. 
But  it  Is  trying  to  solve  Its  rat  problem. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  14.  1967] 
R.^TS — II:  CiTT  Wages  Feeble  War  on  Rodents 

"Behold  the  Lord  High  Executioner 
A  personage  of  noble  rank  and  title — 
A  dignified  and  potent  officer. 
Whose  functions  are  particularly  vital!" 

-From     'The     Mikado"     by     Gilbert     and 

Sullivan. 

Ch-irence  W.  Travis  is  59,  gentle,  has  a 
master's  degree  in  biology  from  Howard  Uni- 
versity, and  Is  the  forgotten  man  in  the 
Health  Department. 

He  Is  the  director  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment's Vector  Control  Division.  He  is  the 
District's  Lord  High  Executioner  of  rate. 
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Actually.  Travis  Is  on  the  verge  of  becom- 
ing the  ex-forgotten  maxi  In  the  Health  De- 
partment. Rats  are  becoming  a  political  Issue 
In  Washington,  and  If  the  furor  waxes  big 
enough,  somebody  will  find  the  money  for  a 
rat  eradication  program  and  Travis  will  be 
rediscovered. 

Moequlto«8 — not  rats — brought  Travis  Into 
the  Health  Department  26  years  ago. 

But  13  years  ago,  the  Department  decided 
It  wanted  to  do  something  about  rats  and 
Travis  moved  In  that  direction 

He  has  only  four  men  working  for  him 
now.  but  when  he  began  his  small-scale 
assault  on  rats,  eight  men  worked  In  rodent 
control. 

But  m  1954,  the  Health  Department  and 
the  Housing  Division  split,  and  It  was  de- 
cided that  Travis  should  have  only  two  em- 
ployes. 

Two  men  were  all  he  had  until  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  when  the  District  gave  him 
two  mare.  Travis  says  he  got  the  new  men 
after  "years  of  pleading." 

Are  four  men  enough? 

MORE  MEN  NEEDED 

Travis  says  that  If  every  housewife  In 
Washington  ran  her  kitchen  with  operating 
room  cleanliness,  and  everybody  had  spank- 
ing new  metal  garbage  cans  with  tops  that 
fit.  he  would  still  need  about  20  men  to  go 
around  to   contain  the  rat  population. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Travis  and  his  men 
deal  not  only  with  rats,  but  wl  h  other 
vermin,  too.  In  fact,  they  spend  ibout  20 
per  cent  of  their  time  trying  to  cont.nl  pests 
other  than  rats. 

Travis  love*  to  talk  about  rats,  and  the 
poisons  developed  to  kill  them.  He  can  sit 
back  in  his  office  and  recall  when  poisons 
were  developed  and  modiaed.  He  does  It  with 
amazing  precision. 

It  becomes  clear  that,  If  the  District  isn't 
using  much  rat  poison  (last  year  It  spent  a 
toul  of  $3,000  on  poison),  it  Isn't  because 
Travis  doesn't  know  his  business. 

Indeed,  talking  to  Travis  causes  one  to 
wonder  why  several  dozen  extermlr-ators  are 
not  on  his  staff  right  now.  Among  the  points 
he  makes: 

Washington's  rats — an  estimated  600.000 
to  800,000  of  them— do  H5  million  to  $20  mil- 
lion a  year  in  property  damage. 

Contrary  to  what  some  believe,  rats  are  not 
terribly  shy  and  will  attack  humans  "without 
provocation  .  .  .  Just  for  the  hell  of  It." 

Washington's  official  1966  rat-bite  count 
as  reported  by  hospitals — 75 — Is  misleading, 
representing  only  a  quarter  of  the  total  rat 
bites  In  the  city.  Travis  Is  sure  many  people 
are  too  ashamed  to  report  rat  bites  in  their 
families. 

"You  won't  find  a  dozen  restaurants  In 
the  cltv,"  Travis  says,  "that  have  enough 
garbage'  cans  Especially  during  holidays. 
vou'll  And  their  garb.age  areas  overflowing." 
Travis  claims  that  enforcement  of  health 
regul.^tions  as  they  apply  to  Washington's 
restaurants  Is  almost  non-existent. 

"Virtually  no  area  In  the  city  Is  rat-free." 
Reporters  were  unable  to  find  anybody  In 
Georgetown  who  would  admit  to  a  rat  prob- 
lem. Travis  insists  the  problem  Is  there, 
although  not  with  the  Intensity  that  exists 
In  poorer  neighborhoods. 

As  you  listen  to  Clarence  Travis,  you 
realize  he  Is  knowledgeable,  articulate, 
alp.rmed  that  so  many  rats  live  in  Washing- 
ton and  utterly  fataUstic  in  his  conviction 
that  Washington  has  turned  Its  back  on  the 
problem  and  will  never  solve  It. 

ALLEY     SEMINAR     EXPERIENCE 

His  feelings  about  the  Intent  of  District 
officials  are  clearly  Implied  by  the  way  he 
tells  you  about  his  staff  and  budget  problems. 

His  feelings  about  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton are  more  explicit. 

He  tells  you  about  the  time  three  years  ago 
when  he  tried  to  set  up  an  alley  seminar  at 
14th  and  V  Streets  nw..  so   that  he  could 


advise  people  how  to  deal  with  their  rat 
problems.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  effort  by 
a  shower  of  bricks  and  bottles,  thrown  by 
hoodlums.  One  of  his  men  was  Injured, 
floodlights  were  broken  and  a  brick  smashed 
the  windshield  of  Travis'  car. 

That  was  the  last  time  Clarence  Travis 
ever  tried  to  give  an  alley  seminar  In  Wash- 
ington. One  suspects  it  seriously  shook  his 
commitment  toward  reaching  the  people  of 
the  city  and  making  them  aware  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem. 

"I  still  give  programs."  he  said,  "but  now 
I  Insist  that  there  be  four  walls  around  me." 

If  you  ask  him  about  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington, his  eyes  flash  and  he  talks  of  their 
laziness,  their  sloppiness. 

He  Is  sure  that  twlce-a-week  garbage  col- 
lection would  be  enough  for  all  neighbor- 
hoods In  the  District  If  only  housewives  were 
tidy. 

It  amazes  him  that  people  in  slum  neigh- 
borhoods tell  him  that  they  don't  have 
enough  money  for  food  "and  then  they  throw 
away  six  gallons  of  food  a  week." 

Asked  11  increased  garbage  collection  would 
help  with  the  rat  problem.  Travis  said  he 
feared  It  might  make  matters  worse.  "We 
would  be  indulging  people  in  their  laziness." 
he  said.  He  said  he  Is  well  aware  that  some 
of  Washington's  homes  contain  30  people 
instead  of  the  7  or  10  they  were  designed  for 
(and  thus  producing  much  more  garbage) 
but  that  doesn't  change  his  views  on  garbage 
collection. 

EDUCATION      PROGRAM      REQtJIRED 

It  becomes  clear  from  talking  with  Travis 
that  rat  eradication  Is  pointless  unless  It  Is 
accompanied  by  education.  But  the  under- 
stvaffed  Vector  Control  program  can't  deal 
with  education  any  better  than  It  can  with 
the  rats  themselves. 

Travis  arranges  meetings,  but  his  assess- 
ment of  their  effectiveness  sounds  strangely 
like  the  assessments  given  by  many  others 
who  work  in  poverty  areas.  "The  people  who 
need  the  information  most  won't  come  to 
the  meetings,"  he  says. 

Few — even  the  best-lntentloned — have  ever 
succeeded  in  really  reaching  the  people  who 
need  help  the  most. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  suggest  that 
Vector  Control  should  take  full  or  even 
primary  responsibility  for  Washington's  rat 
population. 

For  Vector  Control  is  but  a  tiny  part  of 
one  section  of  a  District  establishment  that 
is  hopelessly  fragmented  on  the  problem  of 
rat  control. 

The  Health  Department,  the  corporation 
counsel's  office  and  the  Housing  Division  of 
the  I>epartment  of  Licenses  and  Inspections 
are  all  involved.  Each  says  the  other  has  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  rat  control. 

HOUSING    DIVISION    INSPECTIONS 

The  Housing  Division's  Inspectors  system- 
atically check  to  see  if  there  are  any  rodent 
violations,  caused  either  by  landlords  or 
tenants,  in  the  city. 

Reports  of  violations  flood  back  to  Housing 
Division  headquarters,  but  the  Division  has 
long  taken  the  view  that  so  long  as  the  land- 
lord gives  any  indication  that  he  Is  going  to 
deal  with  the  violations,  he  will  be  given 
extensions  to  meet  the  requirements. 

This  sounds  reasonable  enough.  But  the 
fact  Is  that  some  of  the  owners  of  low-Income 
property  abuse  the  pwllcy.  remedying  as  few 
of  the  violations  as  possible  to  keep  string- 
ing the  Housing  Division  along. 

The  landlords  complain  they  can't  possibly 
keep  up  with  the  damage  done  by  some  care- 
less or  Ignorant  tenants. 

Enter  the  corporation  counsel's  office. 
Robert  H.  Campt>ell,  an  assistant  corpora- 
tion counsel  who  Is  the  city's  chief  prosecutor 
at  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  acknowl- 
edges that  housing  violations  persist  too 
long,  but  he  says  his  office  sometimes  gets 
cases  that  have  been  sitting  In  the  Housing 
Division  flies  for  a  year  or  more. 


But  the  corporation  counsel's  office  U  not 
in  a  position  to  be  terribly  pious. 

The  corporation  counsel's  office  has  also 
been  granting  multiple  continuances  to  land- 
lords. TTien,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  Campbell 
said  that  his  office  would  cease  its  easy  treat- 
ment. On  Aug.  3,  Campbell  met  with  R.  Don- 
ald Kinney,  deputy  director  of  the  Licenses 
and  Inspections  Department,  and  Kinney  as- 
sured Campbell  that  the  Department  would 
speed  the  forwarding  of  housing  cases  to  the 
corporation  counsel.  Housing  cases,  of  course, 
have  a  lot  to  do  with  rat  cases. 

DUNCAN    DEFENDS    RECORD 

Corporation  Counsel  Charles  T.  Duncan 
thinks  his  office  has  done  a  good  Job  In  pros- 
ecuting rat  cases.  "We  have  moved  forward." 
Duncan  said.  Although  Duncan  Is  sure  he 
has  moved  forward,  neither  he  nor  Camp- 
bell can  find  any  figures  on  how  many  rat 
cases  have  been  prosecuted. 

Duncan  also  makes  it  clear  that  he  thinks 
most  of  the  responsibility  lies  outside  his 
office. 

"I  would  think."  he  says,  "that  a  vigorous 
effort  by  the  officials  responsible  for  rat  ex- 
termination and  control  and  the  citizens  in 
the  neighborhood  working  with  them  is  what 
we  need." 

And  there  we  have  the  District's  official 
position  on  the  rat  problem. 

Vector  Control  says  sloppy  people  must  be 
educated,  sloppy  people  say  the  landlords 
are  to  blame,  landlords  say  it's  the  tenants, 
housing  Inspectors  blame  the  Judges  and  the 
Corporation  Counsel  thinks  that  Vector  Con- 
trol has  to  work  harder. 

They  accuse,  and  the  rats  multiply. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  15,  1967] 

Rats — III;    They    Abound   in   Restaurants, 

Homes  Desptte  Control  Efforts 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Harold  Isen,  a  Washing- 
ton artist,  was  in  a  downtown  restaurant 
with  his  wife,  Anita,  and  Charles  Duff,  an- 
other artist  who  had  moved  here  only  re- 
cently. 

Isen  had  Just  ordered  one  of  his  favorite 
dishes — beef  with  broccoli  and  cheese— and 
Anita  had  selected  the  boneless  duck. 

"You'll  like  this  place,  Charlie,"  Isen  said. 
"The  food  Is  always  so  fresh." 

And  then  Isen  stopped  talking. 

He  stopped  talking  because  he  saw  a  rat  In 
the  restaurant. 

It  was  a  big,  fat,  brown  rat.  maybe  a  foot 
long,  not  including  the  tall,  and  it  was  walk- 
ing across  the  restaurant  floor,  a  couple  of 
feet  from  where  Isen  was  sitting. 

"It  was  BO  big."  Isen  said,  "that  at  first  I 
thought  It  was  a  cat  or  a  dog." 

Isen  watched  the  rat.  It  went  under  a 
booth,  climbed  up  on  a  seat  and  then  up  to 
an  empty  table.  It  was  a  table  that  undoubt- 
edly would  be  used  by  customers  later  that 
night. 

Isen  was  transfixed,  speechless,  as  he 
watched  the  rat  move  across  the  clean  table. 
The  rat  stopped  at  the  wall.  There  was  a 
hole  In  the  wall  covered  by  a  piece  of  paper. 

The  rat  was  Just  about  to  gnaw  through 
the  paper  when  suddenly  there  was  a  scream. 

The  place  w.os  in  an  uproar  and  the  rat 
got  frightened  It  climbed  down  off  the  table 
and  disappeared  under  a  chair. 

Isen.  his  wife,  and  Duff  made  a  hurried 
exit.  "Too  bad,  Charlie,"  Isen  said  as  they 
reached  the  street,  "they  used  to  have  good 
food  In  that  place." 

The  next  day.  Isen  called  the  Health  De- 
partment. Four  days  later,  the  Department 
called  him  back  and  told  him  that  no  evi- 
dence of  rats  had  been  found. 

A  Department  Inspector  told  Isen  he  alone 
had  more  than  500  bars,  restaurants,  carry- 
outs  and  lunch  counters  to  check  This  meant 
he  could  not  visit  each  one  more  than  once 
a  year.  A  lot  of  rats  could  walk  across  a  table 
in  a  year. 

The    rat    Isen    saw    bit    nobody— but    the 
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threat  It  presented  to  everyone  In  the  restau- 
rant was  Just  as  real, 

Clarence  W,  Travis,  director  of  the  Health 
Department's  Vector  Control  Division,  says 
that  rat  droppings  can  be  a  factor  in  food 
poisoning. 

When  food  poisoning  occurs,  it  is  Impos- 
sible to  say  for  sure  that  it  Is  caused  by  rat 
droppings.  But  Travis  is  sure  that  it  happens. 
The  leptospirillum  variety  of  food  poison- 
ing, sometimes  called  Weils  disease,  comes 
from  the  urine  of  rats. 

If  you  ask  at  hospitals,  you  find  few  veri- 
fiable cases  of  actual  rat  bite.  At  Freedmen's 
Hospital,  for  example,  records  are  kept  on 
rat- bite  fever.  But  Freedmen's  officials  say 
they  have  no  separate  recording  system  for 
Just  rat  bites. 

For  the  record,  the  rat  we  have  is  the  Nor- 
way rat  (rattus  Norveglcus).  which  weighs 
in  at  around  %  of  a  pound,  is  9  to  11  inches 
long  (plus  tallt  and  lives  about  3  years.  It 
usually  lives  20  or  30  feet  from  Its  food 
supply.  ■ 

Tne  Norway  rat  is  extremely  adaptable.  It 
will  gnaw  on  almost  anything,  and  can  live 
anywhere.  Often  it  will  burrow  Into  the 
ground  near  a  house  for  warmth.  If  the  bur- 
row gets  too  cold,  it  might  chisel  right  into 
a  weak  spot  in  the  foundation  of  a  house  to 
find  more  warmth.  When  exterminators 
pump  cyanide  into  burrows,  they  often  see 
dozens  of  rats  scurry  from  a  single  burrow. 

The  average  rat  litter  is  8  to  12.  but  can 
be  as  high  as  22.  A  female  rat  can  have  150 
to  200  offspring  a  year.  Under  Ideal  condi- 
tions, a  pair  of  rats  could  start  a  process  that 
would  produce  350  million  little  rats  in  three 
years,  according  to  Travis.  Fortunately,  baby 
rats  have  a  high  mortality  rate. 

If  you  ask  people  in  this  city  about  the 
rat  problem,  and  you  are  able  to  overcome 
their  shame  and  their  fear  the  landlord  will 
retaliate,  the  scope  of  It  becomes  real — and 
large. 

For  Instance: 

Margaret  Royal  of  1821  Stanton  ter.  se.. 
says  her  4-year-old  son.  Darrell.  was  bitten  on 
the  heel  by  a  rat  while  asleep  on  July  1. 
DaxreH's  heel  had  a  welt  on  it.  "We  got  a 
lot  of  rats  here."  said  Darrell's  11 -year-old 
brother.  Anthony.  "I  hear  'em  behind  the 
washln'  machine.  Sometimes  they  come  out 
of  the  wall  and  I  take  a  broom  and  smash  'em. 
I  ain't  afraid  of  rats." 

Sandra  Wood  of  1315  Park  rd.  nw..  says 
her  20-month-old  daughter  Cynthia,  was 
bitten  as  she  slept  less  than  a  month  ago. 
"Cynthia  woke  up  screaming,"  Mrs.  Wood 
said.  "She'll  probably  never  forget  it."  Mrs. 
Wood  tre.ited  the  bites  with  iodine  and 
peroxide.  Mrs.  W'ood  says  she  thought  this 
would  be  enough. 

Ernestine  Jones,  who  also  lives  at  1315 
P.ork  rd.,  said  her  3-month-old  daughter, 
Theresa,  was  bitten  by  a  rat  less  than  two 
weeks  ago.  She  waited  24  hours  before  taking 
the  child  to  a  hospital.  Her  reason:  "I  didn't 
have  time." 

Mrs.  Jones'  husband,  Thomas,  said  they 
were  moving  out.  He  set  traps  for  the  rats 
but  had  little  success. 

Eva  Armwood  of  215  L  st.  nw..  said  that 
her  daughter.  Maurlne,  of  the  same  address 
had  a  terrible  rat  problem.  The  rats,  she 
said,  had  got  Into  her  refrigerator.  "Rats  all 
over  the  place."  said  Mrs.  Armwood. 

Dr  Kurt  Fredericksson.  a  biochemist  who 
lives  at  312  V  street  ne..  says  he  can  come 
home  at  night,  relax  with  a  drink,  and  watch 
the  rats  play  in  his  back  yard.  He  has  kept 
his  yard  clean,  but  not  all  of  his  neighbors 
have  done  the  same. 

Bernard  Gray  of  319  Atlantic  St.  se  ,  called 
The  Washington  Post  yesterday  and  said  to 
be  sure  and  emphasize  the  responsibility  the 
I>eople  have  for  rats. 

"A  year  ago."  Gray  said.  "I  tried  to  get  my 
neighbors  to  Join  me  In  a  rat  eradication 
program.  One  woman  told  me  the  District 
ought  to  do  it.  I  got  some  poison  and  two  of 
my  neighbors  wouldn't  even  accept  It," 


Christine  Morgan  of  1870  Alabama  ave.  se., 
president  of  the  Stanton-Douglas  Tenants 
Improvement  Committee,  a  group  of  public 
housing  residents,  said:  "We  have  a  terrible 
problem  with  rats"  She  showed  a  rejKirter 
dozens  of  rat  holes  and  said,  "If  you  come 
back  after  dark,  this  place  will  be  filled  with 
rats."  The  reporter  did  and  found  the  public 
housing  complex  alive  with  dozens  of  rats. 

Jack  Smith  of  1740  T  st.  nw.,  said  he 
asked  his  landlord,  the  C.  H,  Parker  Co.,  for 
help  and  was  told  "everybody  b*s  rats." 

Wilson  Linden  of  211  ISth  st.  se.,  says  there 
are  rats  In  his  building.  "Some  of  the  rats 
in  this  neighborhood  are  as  big  as  dogs  .  .  . 
If  the  city  doesn't  act.  the  rats  will  take  over 
the  city." 

The  situation  exists  while  Washington's 
Vector  Control  unit  tries  to  handle  the  prob- 
lem with  four  men  who  spend  a  fifth  of  their 
time  trying  to  keep  rats  and  roaches  out  of 
buildings  owned  by  the  District. 

Not  every  branch  of  District  government 
has  been  completely  inactive  in  trying  to  cope 
with  the  rat  problem.  The  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  has  the  rats  under  control 
at  its  Barry  Farm  project  in  Anacostia. 

Tlie  effort  started  in  the  wake  of  protests  by 
Barry  Farm  residents. 

The  NCHA  managed  to  find  another  $50,000 
a  year  to  spend  on  vermin  control  (bringing 
the  annual  expendlttu-e  to  $83,000)  and  the 
work  began. 

As  the  NCHA  started  its  work,  tenant 
groups  at  Barry  Farm  pressed  their  efforts 
to  persuade  some  of  their  sloppy  neighbors 
to  shape  up. 

Emmett  Gray,  the  NCHA's  director  of  engi- 
neering and  maintenance,  hired  two  evra 
men  for  the  Barry  Farm  project  ( he  has  since 
added  four  more  i ,  the  Vector  Control  Division 
of  the  District  Health  Department  cooperated 
in  training  them  and  the  workmen  zeroed  In 
on  a  concrete  retaining  wall  filled  with  rats. 

The  NCHA  filled  In  the  holes  and  treated 
the  wall — and  the  hill  behind  it — with  cya- 
nide poison  The  NCHA  figures  it  killed  2000 
rats  in  the  wall  alone. 

Next,  the  crew  turned  its  attention  to 
deteriorating  concrete  porches  and  founda- 
tions. Poison  was  used  repeatedly  and  holes 
filled.  As  new  burrows  were  found,  they  were 
poisoned  and  filled.  Over  a  period  of  months 
the  problem  was  brought  under  control. 

Occasionally,  someone  will  see  a  rat  or  rat 
burrow  at  Barry  Farm.  When  they  do,  the 
crew  ret'urns  immediately  with  Its  poison. 

OTHER    PUBLIC    HOUSING    STTES 

NCHA's  Emmett  Gray  claims  he  has  the 
rat  problem  under  control  In  almost  all  pub- 
lic housing  projects. 

But  not  all  tenants  agree. 

Even  a  casual  after-dark  visitor  can  see  the 
rats  at  Stanton  Terrace  and  the  Douglas 
Dwellings. 

At  Kenllworth  Courts  and  the  Parkslde 
Dwellings,  two  projects  near  the  Kenilworth 
dump  in  far  Northeast,  even  Gray  has  to 
admit  the  problem  Is  virtually  uncontrollable. 

Gray  says  that  Kenilworth  is  filled  with 
rats.  A  few  sloppy  tenants  and  a  few  sloppy 
garbage  collectors  are  all  that  is  needed  to 
attract  the  rats  to  nearby  public  housing. 
The  problem  is  so  great  that  an  independent 
rodent-iontrol  contractor  quit,  telling  the 
NCHA  the  situation  was  hopeless  .ind  he 
couldn't  make  any  money. 

The  NCHA's  assessment  of  the  rat  problem 
generated  by  the  Kenllworth  dump  does  not 
Jibe  with  the  assessment  given  by  William 
F.  Roeder,  chief  of  the  Sanitation  Division. 

"You  won't  see  any  rats  at  Kenllworth." 
Roeder  said.  "There's  no  garbage  out  there 
any  more — only  trash — and  the  whole  place 
is  baited  every  two  weeks." 

Edward  Aronov,  director  of  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority,  disagrees.  "How  can  you 
effectively  bait  a  place  as  big  as  that?"  he 
asked.  "Rats  could  eat  there  for  weeks  and 
not  pick  up  a  piece  of  poisoned  food." 

Vector  Control's  Travis  agreed  there  were 


rata,  but  said  baiting  helped.  "It  helps  pre- 
vent a  population  explosion."  he  said.  "If 
we  didn't  bait  at  Kenllworth,  there  would  be  a 
billion  rats  out  there." 

There  seemed  to  be  some  confusion  about 
Just  who  Is  dumping  garbage  In  Kenilworth 
and  how  much  of  It  there  Is.  The  District 
no  longer  dumps  garbage  at  Kenilworth.  But 
a  source  reached  by  a  reporter  says  that  he 
personally  dumps  trash  and  garbage  at  Kenll- 
worth. "The  guards  out  there  know  me,"  he 
said 

The  garbage  problem  at  Kenllworth  Isn't 
the  only  one  that  figures  in  the  rat  problem. 
The  problem  Is  Distrtctwlde. 

GARBAGE  COU-ECTION  PHOCEDtJRES 

Garbage  Is  picked  up  twice  a  week  In  Wash- 
ington. The  way  It  Is  picked  up  is  discussed 
by  homeowners  with  some  frequency. 

"I  don't  even  let  the  District  pick  up  my 
garbage,"  said  the  owner  of  an  apartment 
building  in  Northeast.  "They  have  so  many 
new  people  that  half  the  time,  they  didn't 
even  know  where  to  find  my  garbage  cans." 

Said  another  resident  who  preferred  to  re- 
main anonymous:  "Is  there  some  early  rea- 
son why  they  have  to  smash  the  cans  on  the 
ground?" 

"It's  true  that  we  have  some  turnover  and 
an  absenteeism  problem,"  says  the  Sanita- 
tion Division's  Roeder. 

"It  isn't  easy  tc>  find  garbage  collectors  who 
really  love  their  work  and  have  a  loyalty  to 
it."  Garbage  collectors  In  the  District  now 
earn  $2.10  an  hour;  Roeder  Is  hopeful  the 
pay  can  be  Increased  soon. 

As  to  the  problem  of  smashed  cans.  Roeder 
says  the  Sanitation  Division  has  new  "pack- 
er-typ>e"  trucks  on  order.  They  cost  $15,000 
apiece  and  the  District  hopes  to  have  75  of 
them  In  hand  by  1970.  These  trucks  eliminate 
the  need  for  hoisting  cans  of  garbage  high 
overhead.  The  garbage  is  placed  into  a  trough 
at  waist  level.  "After  we've  made  the  switch, 
the  breakage  of  cans  problem  should  dimin- 
ish," Roeder  said. 

Roeder  said  the  District  now  spends  nearly 
$3  million  a  year  Just  cleaning  the  streets. 
Trash  collection  costs  $2  million  a  year, 
garbage  il  million. 

"The  amount  of  garbage  In  the  District  is 
decreasing  about  5  per  cent  a  year."  he  said, 
"because  of  increased  use  of  garbage  grinders 
and  frozen  foods." 

Roeder  said  the  Sanitation  Division  has 
no  enforcement  power  and  only  one  Inspec- 
tor for  the  entire  city's  garbage. 

Officials  at  the  Sanitation  Division  think 
the  twlce-a-week  garbage  collection  does  not 
add  to  the  rat  problem. 

"On  the  otlier  hand,  a  once-a-week  trash 
collection  isn't  enough."  said  Roy  L.  Orn- 
dorff,  director  of  the  District's  Department 
of  Sanitary  Engineering.  "We  hope  to  have 
more  frequent  collections  soon." 

POISON  not  sufficient 

Whatever  programs  are  developed,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  poison  alone  will  not  do  the 
Job. 

Travis,  the  District  Government's  No.  1 
rat  fighter,  explains: 

"Rats  develop  a  shyness  to  poison.  If  they 
ever  become  sick  from  a  particular  poison 
they  never  eat  the  poison  again.  Rats  are  very 
clever  that  way. 

"The  reason  rats  gnaw  so  much  is  because 
they  have  to.  If  he  didn't,  his  teeth  would 
grow  five  Inches  a  year.  Their  teeth  are  sharp 
enough  to  gnaw  through  a  lead  pipe  .  .  ." 

It  Is  because  of  this  that  Travis  and  other 
experts  on  rats  warn  against  the  use  of  plas- 
tic garbage  containers.  William  Roeder  says 
the  cans  should  be  metal,  and  should  be 
placed  six  Inches  above  the  ground. 

Some  people  say  they  actually  see  rats  dur- 
ing mid-day.  This  is  the  case  at  the  Stanton 
and  Douglass  public  housing,  ^ 

Travis  says  this  means  the  problem  Is 
especially  bad. 

"When   the   food   supply   Isn't  enough   to 
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sustain  the  rata,"  Travis  explained,  "the 
weaker  rata  start  coming  out  during  day- 
light hours  to  forage  for  food  because  the 
younger,  stronger  ones  get  It  all.  otherwise. 
"If  you  see  one  rat  during  the  day.  you 
probably  have  20  to  40  rats  In  your  house." 


How  To  Ov.\RD  Ag.mnst  Rats 

What  does  Washington  need  to  control  Its 
rat  problem? 

Experts  In  the  field  feel  that,  at  the  out- 
set. It  needs  il  i  a  program  to  provide  for 
Intensive  poisoning  of  rodents.  (2)  an  edu- 
cational program  for  both  landlords  and  ten- 
ants who  violate  housing  and  sanitation 
codes.  (3)  stricter  enforcement  against 
dumping  garbage  In  Washington.  (4)  better 
policing  of  all  commercial  establishments 
selling  food,  and  (5)  a  Sanitation  Division 
with  better  equipment  and  men  who  take 
care  not  to  handle  garbage  containers  care- 
lessly. 

Residents  can  take  these  steps  on  their 
own. 

Buy  only  metal  garbage  cans  and  make 
certain  the  lids  fit  tight.  If  possible,  buy 
metal  stands  to  keep  them  sU  inches  off  the 
ground. 

Keep  garbage  out  of  trash  cans  and  vice- 
versa. 

Keep  kitchens,  hallways,  stairs  and  alleys 
free  of  litter. 

Keep  doors  shut  and  have  broken  windows 
repaired  promptly. 

Tell  children  not  to  topple  garbage  cans. 

Keep  dog  houses  and  pet  cages  clean 
Tards  and  alleys  should  be  kept  free  of 
bones. 

If  rats  or  rat  burrows  are  seen,  tenants 
should  notify  their  landlords  and  the  Hous- 
ing DlvlsUn  The  number  Is  629-^635.  Pri- 
vate homeowners  must  call  a  commercial 
exterminator. 

Poor  persons  may  secure  free  rat  poison 
from  the  Health  Department  at  either  3246  P 
St.  nw.,  or  at  a  Health  Department  clinic  at 
Delaware  Avenue  and  I  Street  nw. 


CIGARETTE   TAX   ENFORCEMENT 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  priv- 
ileged today  to  address  the  taxing  au- 
thorities and  law  enforcement  author- 
ities of  16  States  at  the  Cigarette  Tax 
Enforcement  Conference,  sponsored  by 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  and  held  at 
the  New  York  Hilton  Hotel  in  New  York 
City. 

The  conference  dealt  with  po,s.=ible 
methods  of  curbing  and  eliminating  the 
Illicit  practice  of  ci?rarette  smugeling.  I 
first  addres.sed  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  on  this  problem  on  March  30, 
1966 — see  the  Congressional  Record. 
volume  112,  part  6,  page  7307— the  day 
when  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  assist  the 
States  to  collect  cigarette  taxes — then 
H.R.  14153.  now  H.R.  2153— and  to  make 
cigarette  bootlegging  a  Federal  crime. 

On  April  20,  1966.  I  again  addressed 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  advising 
them  of  the  support  for  this  legislation 
which  had  been  forthcoming  from  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  and  New  York  City 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay.  See  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  112,  part  7,  page 
8654. 


In  the  90th  Congress  I  again  intro- 
duced the  legislation — H.R.  2153 — and 
I  requested  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation to  conduct  an  investigation 
of  charges  tiiat  crime  syndicates  had 
taken  over  the  practice  of  cigarette  boot- 
legging and  yesterday  I  was  informed 
that  the  FBI  investigation  is  still  bemg 
conducted.  See  Congressional  Record 
June  1,  1967,  page  14573. 

Because  of  the  breadth  of  this  prob- 
lem, I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  program  for  the  conference  and  the 
text  of  my  remarks  and  those  of  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller: 

CIG.^RE■m:    Tax    Enforcement    Conference. 
Tuesday,  Sep. ember  12,   1967 

9:oo   A.M. 

Keynote:  Governor  Rockefeller. 

9:30    A.M. 

Untaxed  Cigarettes — Anatomy  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Moderator:  John  J.  McGulre,  Deputy  Su- 
perintendent, New  York  State  Police. 

1.  Enforcement  In  New  York: 

Panelists:  The  Police  Effort;  Louis  C.  Cot- 
tell.  Deputy  Inspector.  New  York  City  Police 
Department;  Counterfeiting  of  Tax  Stamps, 
Nathan  H.  Mitchell.  Director,  Special  Inves- 
tigations Bureau,  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Taxation  and  Finance;  Role  of  the 
District  Attorney,  Joseph  Stone,  Assistant 
District  Attorney.  New  York  County. 

10:30    A.M. 

2.  The   current   effort    in   eastern    States: 
Panelists:     Present     Cooperative     Efforts, 

Amos  Tliton,  Sui>ervlsor,  New  Jersey  Ciga- 
rette Tax  Bureau:  Legal  Problems.  John  G 
Lynch.  Legal  Counsel.  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Cigarette  and  Beverage  Taxes;  The  Mary- 
land Program.  Edward  J.  McCabe.  Program 
Executive  for  Public  Safety,  Maryland. 

11 :  15  AM. 

3.  Criminal  Infiltration  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness. Is  the  danger  real? 

Panelists:  Edgar  Cullman,  President.  Gen- 
eral Cigar  Co.;  Morris  Welntraub,  Managing 
Director  of  Wholesale  Tobacco  Distributors 
of  New  York,  Inc.  and  Managing  Director  of 
Cigarette  Merchandisers  Association,  Inc.; 
Irving  P.  Seidman,  Assistant  District  Attor- 
ney, Kings  County,  New  York. 

12:iS    P.M. 

Luncheon,  Sutton  Ballroom  South. 

1  :30    P.M. 

Intergovernmental  cooperation. 
Moderator:  Charles  Conlon,  Executive  Di- 
rector, Federation  of  Tax  Administrators. 

1.  Interstate  cooperation: 

Panelists:  Prospects  for  Controlling  Con- 
traband Shipments,  Ronald  S.  Regar,  East- 
ern Regional  Governor,  National  Tobacco  Tax 
Association.  Harrlsburg.  Pennsylvania;  The 
Cooperative  Program,  John  J,  Purcell.  Direc- 
tor, New  York  State  Miscellaneous  Tax  Bu- 
reau and  1967  Coordinator  of  the  Cooperative 
Enforcement  Program  of  11  Eastern  States 
and  New  York  City. 

2:15    P.M. 

2.  Future  prospects: 

Panelists:  The  Need  for  a  New  Look,  Roy 
Goodman.  New  York  City  Finance  Admin- 
istrator; Collection  at  the  Source.  William 
G.  Colman.  Executive  Director.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
Washington,  DC. 

3:15  P.M. 

3.  Federal  coof>eratlon : 

Panelists:  Federal  Legislation.  Congress- 
man Herbert  Tenzer;  The  Role  of  the  F.B.I. . 
John  F.  Malone.  Assistant  Director.  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  New  York  City 
Office 

4:00  P.M. 

Conference  summary: 


Joseph  H.  Murphy,  New  York  State  Com- 
missioner of  Taxation  and  Finance,  Confer- 
ence Chairman. 


Statement  of  Congressman  Herbert  Tenzer, 

FiFiH   District.   New   York.   Prepared   fob 

Delivery  at  Governor  Rockefeller's  Cig- 

ARErTE     Tax     Enforcement     Conference, 

September   12,  1967 

I  am  grjiteful  to  the  distinguished  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  New  York,  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  and  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Taxation  and  Finance.  Joseph  H.  Murphy, 
for  al.ordlng  me  the  cpportunity  of  partici- 
pating as  a  panelist  in  this  Cigarette  Tax 
Enforcement  Conference. 

Only  by  the  fullest  cooperation  between 
the  taxing  authorities  of  the  sixteen  states 
participating  in  this  Conference,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  tr.e  Pec;eral  government  on  the 
ot.er.  will  it  be  at  ali  possible  to  curtail  and 
ultimately  to  eliminate  the  practice  of  cig- 
arette .?muggUng. 

I  first  became  interested  in  the  subject  in 
February.  1966.  when  I  was  informed  that  an 
itinerant  purveyor  of  cigarettes,  u.-^ing  a  large 
black  limousine,  was  enlisting  high  school 
yout'.is  In  one  of  my  Long  Island  communi- 
ties to  sell  untaxed  cigarettes  to  family  and 
neighbors  at  reduced  prices.  Thete  students, 
leaving  their  books  as  "security"  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  cigarettes  or  the  proceeds  of 
sale,  were  unwittingly  becoming  involved  In 
the  widespread  cigarette  bootlegging  racket. 
A  distressed  mother  who  reported  the  inci- 
dent was  deeply  concerned  about  the  mvolve- 
ment  of  her  son  and  some  of  his  schoolmates 
in  what  I  promptly  told  her  was  an  illegal 
practice.  When  she  told  her  son  that  she  had 
reported  the  matter  to  her  Congres.'^man,  and 
he  In  turn  notified  the  unidentified  sup- 
plier, visits  to  the  community  high  school 
terminated.  This  perversion  of  our  youth, 
contributing  to  and  promoting  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  disrespect  for  law  and  order, 
motivated  me  to  make  inquiry  into  existing 
statutes  applicable  to  the  situation. 

To   my    utter   amazement.    I   found   none. 

It  became  evident  that  t,he  growing  prac- 
tice of  cigarette  bootlegging  w.is  depriving 
state  and  municipal  taxing  authorities  of 
millions  of  dollars  m  revenue.  I  learned 
in.u.  New  York  St.ite  and  New  York  City,  both 
searching  for  new  sources  of  revenue  to  meet 
tne  increas.ng  cost  of  government  services, 
were  losing  between  $50  and  $60  million 
dollars  annunlly  in  tax  revenue,  because  of 
iiiter:;tate  cigarette  smuggling.  I  al^o  learned 
that  other  states  and  cities  were  likewise  be- 
ing deprived  of  tax  revenues. 

It  became  obvious  that  of  important  sig- 
nlfic-iiice  was  the  effect  of  this  unlawful  trade 
upon  the  small  businessman — tiie  independ- 
ent retailer — the  chain  store  and  department 
store — w.io  ware  not  only  losing  cigarette 
sales  but  suffered  loss  of  other  business,  re- 
sulting from  the  fact  that  customers  were 
entering  stores  less  frequently.  While  their 
sales  declined,  the  bootleggers  trade  was  in- 
creasing. I 

Thus  the  states  net  only  lose  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  cigarette  tax  stamps,  but  also  the 
revenue  which  flows  from  gross  volume  and 
Income  taxes. 

My  investlsation  of  Federal  legislation  dis- 
closed that  in  1949  there  started  a  practice 
of  advertising  and  offering  for  sale,  tax-free 
cigarettes  by  mail.  This  naturally  followed 
wherever  a  wide  difference  developed  between 
cigarette  prices  m  one  state  and  that  of  a 
neighbori!ig  state.  At  that  time,  state  and 
city  t.ixlng  authorities,  retailers,  wholesalers, 
and  merchants  raised  their  voices  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  the 
Jenkins  Act  of  1949.  later  amended.  |15  USC 
375  378). 

The  Jenkins  .\ct  was  p.issed  to  assist  states 
in  collecting  sales  and  use  taxes  on  cigarettes 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce.  The  law  re- 
quired the  seller  to  file  reports  of  such  sales 
with  the  taxing  authorities  of  the  receiving 
state.  It  is  reported  that  soon  after  the  Jen- 
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s;o„^?,e".,ri^n^Lri?irr  ^^^^^^'^^'-i^'^s^  ^^^^sz^^s^^^ 

porting  in  excess  of  5.000  cigarettes  (2o  car-      and  ^3°^[  °J  "J^ ^V*^^^_''^  ^4^^^^^^        serv-      and  the  violation  of  Federal  law. 
r:*ort^e:t^a^r[ntrri'cr^Tc^gai^^t?e;      :^.lr't^'ie^;.!^^^,^nao.r.s.er     ^R.ently,   two  other  proposals  have   been 

-X^^-S^n^1Str^.toelhnl  3^i?™:SffSd^^S^SS:  Fel^l^orSa^tr^^ofs^eS 

nate  the  bootlegging  of  cigarettes:  to  Protect  ^^J^/'^'^^^f  ^„\\°^S^°',^„^pa^^^^  bills  in  loc^l  t^xes.  The  difficulty  with  this  proposal 

the  small  businessman  from  economic  harm  J^'^^^>^,,^^„^^.i""'^"^f^tax  authorities  from  is   that  It   Involves  a  major  change   in   the 

resulting   from   the  illegal   practice;    and   to  ^^^  f  e^^«.  ^et^  *h.  e  t^^^^^  tax  system  with  a  reUnqu/shment  of  the  tra- 

channel    the    sale    and    distribution   o     cig-  [f^/ .^"'°"' '%\^e^,   JorSng   ^^^           1"   an  ditional  tax  powers  of  the  state, 

arettes       through       legitimate      established  ^/^gmg   have   been  j^^o^^^                  thev  have  If   I   am   having   difficulty  In  obtaining  a 

sources.    Just    as    the    original    Jenkins    Act  effort  to  '^"[^  ^^^^^^  ^f^^'.P^^Y^'senators  and  public  hearing  on  my  Bill,  how  much  more 

effectively    eliminated    the    advertising    and  Hl'l' /sentat^Tves   in   crneress     n   support   of  difficulty   would   we   experience   with   a  Bill 

mailing  of  cigarettes  for  tax  evasion,  so  do  I  f^^P^"^"'^.f '^^.^'^"^  Congress   in       pp  i^^eorporating  the  single  Federal  tax  on  clg- 

believe  that  my  bill  to  amend  the  Jenkins  "^"^f '^\^^g|"''L'^°^^ji^it,  has  taken  on  new  arettTpropcial. 

Act    will    effectively    eliminate    the    illegal  .  S'"«  l^f^^j^/^^^^^^^  ^   addition,   state  taxes  range   from  zero 

shipping  or  transporting  cigarettes  in  inter-  f '"^^"f;°^"f,g^',^omm^^^^^^             only  by  private  to  eleven  cents  per  pack  and  redistribution 

state  commerce.                      .  .    .     ^       ^  „  t=  ^^r  "rriinklDad"   but  in  carload  and  trailer  of  the  tax  coUectlon  would  be  very  difficult, 

I  am  pleaded  that  after  I  Introduced  H.R.  ^^^^    ^J^^^'^'^^J.J'J'yt^etTon  It  was  recently  Following  is  a  summary  of  the  amount  of 

14153   in  the  89th   Congress^  my  colleagues^  revliedtJattw^  nation  ^i°gons  loaded  with  State  cigarette  taxes  per  pack,  now  In  effect. 

the  Honorable  Richard  L.  Ottinger  and  the  ^^^^\^„^"l^''^^\'^°et\^^^^^           being  transported  exclusive  of  City  taxes: 

Honorable   Seymour   Halpern.   both   of   New  ^■^^^^'^P^^  ^'^ire^es  «ere    e     b  ^         i  Taxes  per  pack 

York,  introduced   identical   bills.   I  was  also  P^^'^^^'l^  iStTnT^-tZTes  Number  of  States:                                       Cents 

ple.ised   when   the   Baltimore   conference   of  As   the  cit..    ana   °\''''=    '•'*    ^           .                     3                                   n 

the  taxing  authorities  of  thirteen  states,  the  increase  their  ^"^^'"'^^'^^^   °^"  ^                          5   —"::::::: 10 

District   of   Columbia,   and   New   York   City.  <^.^^''0f,'^"„^^  '\'^„^,"iif, '"^/^^^^^  Slornev         2     "I  I 9 

held  on  April  15,  1966,  unanimously  endorsed  ^-l-^'^^J/^^tv^N^Y^'rrLToota.  nowTas          19    - --       8 

""'The   distinguished   Mayor   of  the   City   of  ^«^°^^  ^'l^  ^rand  Jury  a  case  m^  6           y^^^^y^^^^^-^:  g,,^ 

New  York,  mv  former  colleague,  the  Honor-  rest    made    ^^f  f  ^^    J^^^';'"!  The  d^Vtrlct         3             I - — -       6 

able  John  V.  Lindsay,  in  his  letter  to  me  on  -^^^^  ,^1^^ ^haf  rnmcatloTTs^re^rh^^^         I   l- - -  J 

April  14.  1966.  stated  as  follows:  ?h^vendor  of  tl^ese  cigarettes  in  North  Caro-          1    4V4 

■We  are  grateful  for  your  welcome  interest  .\^„Vactlvelv  partlcipa^^^  in  concealing  these         2 - * 

in  this  problem  and  are  anxious  to  provide  '^\"^,^^^^;7Xu%^'^^            of  camouflage  so         2    3 

you  with  whatever  assistance  you  feel  ap-      ^'/^'^"^'gnt  detection  by  law  enforcement         1    2'/, 

proprlate.  We  will  help  m  any  way  possible      as  to  prevent  aeiecuuu  u>  i  ^  ^ 

to  a.ssist  you  In  bringing  about  the  early  en-  ""^^'f^^           ^^    ^^^,    proceedings    In    New          1    0 

actment  of  critically  needed  legisatlon.  We  J;^^          ^^^,^  ^i,^^^  speculation  that  the  Accordingly  this  proposal.  If  feasible  at  all. 

nrw.nro^  tb^Sem   but  Fede  aMegi' 1-  Elicit   practice    of    cigarette    smuggling    has  ^ifrr^flengthy  public  hearings  with  a 

Tnlll  .^ni^^,rw..r^to  be  effective  ••  become  such  a  big  business  that  underground  doubtful  outcome. 

tion  IS  a  must  if  ue  are  to  be  ^"the^  elements  have  taken  over  this  field.  Because  ^  proposal  seeks  to  require  state 

T  '   TV"-^.^fn.!"nrMT.^and   introduced  organized  crime  syndicates  may  be  Involved  ^^^Toca'ux  authorities  to  collect  their  taxes 

'^n,  ?■  ,^  «   ^otf.f^h?  Tnitd  stafe.  on  ^^^   ^'^    "g^^^   ^^    "^>'   ^^'^""''   ^°'   ^  '''''""  directly    from    the    manufacturer-but    this 

S-      ."  I"Q««^nH  r^nnrted  in  detalTon  the  Department     investigation      Into     cigarette  p^oposkl  would  require  each  manufacturer  to 

May  3.   1966.  and  reported  In  detail  on  the  j,^';^;     ^^.g,    j    contacted    New    York    State  ^^..^^ark  each  case  of  cigarettes  by  state  of 

Baltimore     conference      ,  see     Congressional  ^^^  ^itv  officials  as  well  as  the  district  at-  ^^™t,'on    and    maintain   separate   Inven- 

Record.  vol.  112.  pt.  8,  pp.  9o25-9528) .  Addl-  ^^^           ^^   ^^e   five   counties   of    New   "iork  ^.^^j^  ^^^te  operational  problems 

tlonal  impetus  was  given  when  oiii^  own  Gov-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  Westchester  Ccuntles  wholesalers  who  cross  state  lines  to  dls- 

ernor    at  his  annual  leg  slat  vedlnnewlh  ^    -        ^^^^^   ^  cooperate  by  turning   over  '^™7helr  products.  It  wUl  add  to  oon- 

the   New  York  Congressional   Delegation   In  pl.^inent  evidence  to  the  Federal  B'oreau  ^°^^      ^^^^  ^v  creating  problems  for  chains 

Washington,  held  early  this  ri^'-^P^J^^^^^  of  Investigation.  and  supermarkets  with  regional  warehouses, 

endorsed    H.R.    2153    and    pointed    out   how  ^  ^^^,^  ^^^^  ^^,^  ^^^^  ,„  order  to  facilitate  serving  stores  in  two  or  more  states,  by  add- 

urgent  it  was  for  the  Federal  government  to  ^js^jbutlon  of  bootlegged  cigarettes,  coun-  ^        ^^  inventory   and   shipping   costs.   This 

take  appropriate  action  to  assist  the  states  ^gj.^g[^  g^^te  tax  stamps  are  affixed  to  each  ^^^j^j  unjuly  restrict  the  free  flow  of  goods 

in  bringing  an  end  to  cigarette  bootlegging.  ^.^^^^^^^    p^ck.    Since    these    cigarettes    are  ^^^  commerce 

The  distinguished  Comptroller  of  the  State  gripped  in  interstate  commerce.  I  contacted  ,j.^^  ^^^.  york  Times  on  Sunday,  Septem- 

of  Maryland,  the  Honorable  Louis  L.  Gold-  ^^^  Attornev  General  of  the  United  States  ^^j.  jq    jgg.-  jjj  ^  g^ory  about  this  conference 

stein,  In  his  letter  to  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tyd-  ^  request  a"  review  of  existing  Federal  stat-  amongst  other  things  referred  to  my  bill  as 

ings  on  April  19,  1967,  stated  as  follows:  ^^^g  ^^  ascertain  whether  there  was  Federal  ,,^  proposal  that  Is  more  modest,  and  thus 

"Congressman    Herbert    Tenzer,    of    New  jurisdiction  In  such  cases.  more  feasible."  The  article  further  pointed 

York,    has   recently   introduced   a   bill.   H.R  Assistant  Attorney  Genera!  Fred  M.  Vin-  ^^^    ^jjat   my    bill    would    make    "interstate 

14153,  which  would  amend  the  Jenkins  Act  gpn,  Jr.,  confirmed  that  Federal  statutes  are  bootleg  shipments  of  cigarettes  ...  a  Federal 

SD  that  it  would  apply  to  the  present  method  being  violated.  In  his  letter  to  me  of  May  18,  crmie"  while  "under  present  law.  It  Is  a  Fed- 

of  bootlegged  cigarettes.                  ^  1961.  in  which  he  said:  gral  crime  only  when  the  malls  are  used." 

"At  a  recent  conference  in  Baltimore,  held  "Tl-ie  mere  affixing  of  a  counterfeit  stamp  j  ^j^gg  ^he  delegates  to  this  conference  to 
at  my  invitation,  the  tax  representatives  from  or  making  of  a  false  meter  impression  Is  not  endorse  H.R.  2153,  a  bill  to  control  all  types 
13  cigarette-taxing  States,  the  District  of  a  Federal  criminal  violation  unless  the  pack-  ^j  lUegal  transportation  of  cigarettes. 
Columbia,  and  the  citv  of  New  York  were  age  on  which  it  is  affixed  or  imprinted  Is  j  would  also  urge  that  on  your  return  to 
present  and  at  this  meeting  a  unanimous  transported  in  Interstate  commerce.  The  ^^^^  respective  state  houses  you  request  your 
resolution  was  adopted  to  urge  our  respective  third  paragraph  of  Section  23  14,  Title  18,  governor  to  call  upon  the  congressional  dele- 
Senators  and  Congressmen  to  support  Con-  United  States  Code,  proscribes  the  trans-  g^tion  of  vour  state  to  become  interested 
gressman  Tenzer's  bill.  H.R.  14153.  portatlon.   In    interstate   com.merce.   of   'any  jj^    ^.^g   legislation   and   let   their   voices   be 

"This  remedial  legislation  is  needed  Imme-  falselv    made,    forged,    altered,    or    counter-  heard    on    the   floor   and   In    letters   to    the 

diately  and  vour  active  support  of  this  bill  felted   securities    or    tax   stamps    .    .    .'    The  chairman    of   the   House   Ways   and    Means 

will  be  greatlv  appreciated  bv  the  State  of  fourth  paragraph  proscribes  the  transporta-  committee. 

Maryland   and   the   other   States   wiiich    are  tlon.  in  interstate  commerce,  of  any  tool  or  j  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  proposal  that 

beine  victimized  bv  this  Insidious  form  of  thing  used  in  the  making  of  such  false  secu-  ^n  Interstate  body  be  estabUshed  to  coordi- 

tax  evasion    We  are"  confident  that  the  mere  rlty  or  tax  stamp.  The  legislative  history  of  ^ate  state  efforts  to  curb  the  illicit  practice 

existence  of  Congressman   Tenzer's   amend-  section  2314  reveals  that  It  was  amended  in  of  clearette  bootlegging. 

ment  as  a  law  of  the  United  States  would  1961   to  cover   state   tax   stamps   and   meter                                           . 

aid  the  States  in  their  enforcement  in  much  impressions  after  state  officials  had  test-nea  ^^^^^^^     ^^     remarks     by     Gov.     Nelson 

the  same  manner  that  the  original  Jenkins  before   the  House  Committee  on   tne  juai-  ^    Rockefeller  Prepared  for  Delivery  at 

Act  put  a  stop  to  mall  order  sales.  clary  about  the  \^'^r''''^''''\\''fX.^^r-Zr^  Cigarette  Tax  Enforcement  Conference. 

"AS  State  comptroller  of  the  State  of  Mary-  by  states  affected  ^^■  ^^.^  .^f  ^^^/^^'^.l^  .'^^f^  New  York  Hilton  Hotel,  New  York  Citt, 

land,   I   am   vitally  concerned  with   the  in-  and  Impressions,   especially^ hen   thej    had  ^, ^ 

creased  traffic  on  our  highways  of  contraband  '^^  ^^^^^J"  ^X,,"  :,'^"-  „  .nvestleated  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  accepting 
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can  taclEle  a  complex  problem  that  affects  all 
our  states. 

Some  call  It  cigarette  bootlegging,  others 
refer  to  It  as  buttlegglng,  but  by  whatever 
name,  the  evasion  of  cigarette  taxes  not 
only  robs  our  governments  of  much  needed 
revenue; 

— It  also  undermines  public  morality  by 
making  the  usually  law-abiding  citizen  an 
accomplice  of  blg-tlme  racketeers  and  small- 
time hoodlums. 

And  so  I  am  deeply  grateful  that  we  have 
been  able  to  gather  this  outstanding  assem- 
bly of  experts  and  authorities  to  explore 
ways  of  curbing  the  serious  and  growing 
traisc  In  untaxed  cigarettes. 

Today  our  subject  Is  tax  revenue,  and 
while  the  evasion  of  cigarette  taxes  can  In- 
flict losses  on  all  of  us,  let  me  Illustrate  the 
problem  by  describing  specifically  New  York 
State's   recent   experience. 

In  April  of  1965  New  York  State  doubled 
the  tax  on  cigarettes  from  five  to  ten  cents. 

As  a  result  we  might  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected our  revenue  from  cigarette  taxes  to 
Just  about  double  too.  But  It  didn't — It  fell 
far  short  of  our  expectations. 

I  suppose  some  of  the  decline  might  be  ex- 
plained by  those  reports  over  the  past  few 
years  that  relate  smoking  to  lung  cancer, 
heart  disease  and  other  Illnesses. 

But  I'm  more  Inclined  to  believe  that  most 
smokers  fall  Into  the  category  of  the  fellow 
who  became  so  upset  reading  about  the 
health  dangers  of  smoking  that  he  gave  up 
reading. 

Actually,  our  State  Budget  Director,  Dr. 
Norman  Hurd,  estimates  that  New  York 
Stat*  Is  losing  about  $40,000,000  this  year — 
through  the  evasion  of  cigarette  taxes. 

Obviously,  nobody  enjoys  paying  taxes  on 
cigarettes  or  any  other  commodity. 

And  the  fellow  who  buys  his  cigarettes 
under  the  counter  or  from  someone  making 
the  rounds  of  offices  and  factories,  may  get 
a  kick  out  of  beating  the  tax. 

But  I  wonder  if  this  person — who's  basi- 
cally probably  an  honest  citizen — stops  to 
think  that  he  Is  fattening  the  bank  roll  of  a 
racketeer; 

That  he  Is  furthering  the  career  of  some 
fast-buck  artist; 

That  he  Is  helping  to  undermine  the 
moral  fiber  of  our  society. 

In  New  York  State,  the  revenue  from 
cigarette  taxes  helps  finance  our  schools, 
our  health  programs,  and  other  vital  public 
services. 


If  we  can't  finance  these  services  from  one 
tax  source  we  have  to  finance  them  from 
another. 

So  the  real  loser  In  the  cigarette  boot;- 
legglng  business  Is  John  Q.  Citizen;  the  only 
winners  are  criminals. 

Today,  the  racketeers  may  be  making  their 
money  by  merely  smuggling  and  selling  un- 
taxed cigarettes. 

But  how  long  will  It  be  before  they  decide 
to  move  in  on  the  supply  end  of  the  busi- 
ness. Just  as  they  did  during  Prohibition;  U 
they  haven't  already  done  so. 

When  this  happens,  cigarette  makers  will 
have  a  tiger  by  the  tall— organized  crime  Is 
a  vicious  tiger  to  try  to  deal  with. 

Consequently,  I  am  very  pleased  that  Gov- 
ernor Dan  Moore  of  North  Carolina,  the  State 
that  Is  the  nation's  leading  supplier  of 
cigarettes,  has  sent  his  representative  to  this 
conierence. 

Yes.  all  our  states  have  a  stake  In  com- 
batting the  Illegal  traffic  In  cigarettes. 

Here  in  New  York,  we  have  been  carrying 
out  a  hard-driving  campaign  against  ciga- 
rette smugglers,  sellers  and  tax  stamp  coun- 
terteit.ers. 

The  City  of  New  York  Is  waging  a  superb 
campaign  of  cigarette  tax  enforcement  In 
close  cooperation  with  our  State  Tax  De- 
partment. 

In  the  five  months  ending  August  31,  this 
State  and  City  effort  has  resulted  In  264  ar- 
rests. 116  convictions  and  the  seizure  of 
Illegal    cigarettes    totalling    741,700   packs. 

We  have  strengthened  our  state  laws. 

We  have  added  Investigators  to  our  staff. 

Right  now  we  are  Introducing  a  new  Joint 
State-City  tax  stamping  system  here  In  New 
Y3rk  to  combat  the  counterfeiting  of  me- 
tered  cigarette   tax   stamps. 

And  yet  we  are  doing  little  more  than 
holding  our  own  against  the  rising  tide  of 
untaxed  cigarettes  crossing  our  borders. 

The  problem  Is  that  the  lines  of  a  single 
state  or  city  pose  no  barrier  to  the  cigarette 
bottlegger. 

That  Is  why  I  have  asked  you  here  today — 
so  that  together  we  can  attack  a  problem 
that  harms  all  of  us  and  which  none  of  us 
can  really  resolve  alone. 

This  conference  enables  us  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  the  problem. 

We  must  consider: 

Stronger  laws  In  our  cities  and  states; 

The  strengthening  of  Federal  law  without 
Impeding  legitimate  interstate  commerce; 
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The  development  of  better  cooperative  en- 
forcement efforts  among  the  states; 

An  expanded  role  for  the  FBI  in  the  war 
f. gainst  violators; 

The  |x>sslblllty  of  a  plan  for  the  collection 
of  taxes  at  the  source  to  be  made  by  the 
cigarette  manufacturer; 

The  {Xjsslbllity  or  even  the  desirability  of 
centralized  collection  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

And  we  must  consider  Industry's  respon- 
sibility. 

And  to  what  extent  have  criminal  elements 
already  Invaded  the  cigarette  business? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  we  will 
be  raising  in  the  course  of  this  conference. 

We  wont  solve  the  problem  here  today 
We  don't  expect  to. 

But  I'm  confident  that  when  we  gather  a 
group  of  first-rate  people  together  such  as 
you  represent,  we  are  going  to  come  up  with 
some  first-rate  thinking  on  the  problem  at 
hand. 

We  also  want  to  make  sure  that  the  good 
ideas  born  here  In  the  conference  don't  die 
here. 

Consequently,  I  have  asked  Joe  Murphy, 
your  conference  chairman,  to  appoint  a  con- 
tinuing committee  from  among  those  of  you 
present  here  today. 

This  continuing  committee  will  follow  up 
on  your  recommendations  to  see  that  they 
are  explored  in  depth  so  that  the  best  of  them 
are  put  to  work. 

We  are  bucking  a  well-organized,  sophisti- 
cated band  of  blg-tlme  racketeers  and  a  pro- 
liferation of  petty  crooks.  We  can  beat  them. 

But  to  do  so  we  are  going  to  have  to  work 
together,  all  of  us  in  every  state  involved — 
public  officials,  law  enforcement  j>ersonnel. 
legislators,  and  the  cigarette  Industry  itself. 

Today  we  are  taking  an  Important  first 
step  along  the  path  of  cooperation. 

This  Initial  effort  can  demonstrate  to 
cigarette  racketeers  that  we  are  determined 
to  put  them  out  of  business  or  behind  bars. 

Again  thanks  for  your  cooperation  and 
your  presence  at  this  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  and  to  facilitate  any  inquiries 
■which  they  wish  to  make  Into  the  effect 
of  cigarette  smuggling  in  their  States,  I 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
schedule  of  State  cigarette  tax  rates  in 
effect  as  of  September  1,  1967 : 


state 


Year  first 
enacted 


Rats.  July  1, 
1950  (cents) 


Ctianges 


Rate  Sept,  1, 
1967  (cents) 


Alabama 1927 

Alaska' 1949 

Arizona 1933 

Arkansas 1925 

California 1959 

Colondo 1964 

Connecticut  1935 

Oetawve 1949 

District  ol  Columbia 1949 

Flotida 1943 

Georgia 1923 

Hawaii  1 1939 

Idaho  1945 

Illinois 1941 

Indiana 1947 

loWa 1921 

Kansas 1927 

Kentucky 1936 

Louisiana ..-  1926 

Maine  1941 

Maryland 1958 

Massachusetts 1939 

Michigan 1947 

Minnesota 1947 

Mississippi 1930 

Missouri. 1956 

Montana 1947 

Nebraska 1947 

Ne.ada 19*7 

New  Hampshire 1939 

New  Jersey    1948 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  ruble. 


3.0  3-4  cents,  July  1,  1955;  4-6  cents,  Oct  1,  1959;  6-7  cents,  Oct  1,  1%5 ----  7.0 

3.0  5  cents,  Jan.  1,  1959;  5-8  cents.  July  7, 1961 8.0 

2.0  2-6H  cents.  July  1,1965 6.5 

4.  0  4-6  cents.  Mar.  9, 1951:  5-8  cents.  Mar.  5, 1965 «■  0 

0  3  cents,  July  1, 1959;  3-7  cents,  Aug.  1,1967 =7.0 

0  3  cents,  July  1, 1%4:  3-5  cents,  June  1. 1%5 5.0 

3  0  3-4  cents,  Feb  1,  1956,  4-3  cents,  Nov  1,  1956:  3-S  cents,  July  1,  1961;  5-6  cents,  July  1,  1963;  6-8  cents,  8.0 

July  1,1965. 

2.0  2-3  cents,  Oct  1, 1953;  3-5  cents,  Nov.  1. 1%1;  5-7  cents.  Aug.  1. 1%5 7,0 

1.0  1-2  cents,  July  1,  1954;  2-3  cents  Nov.  1,  1966 3.0 

5.0  5-«cents,  July  1,  1%3 -- f ■  2 

5.0  5-3  cents,  July  1,  1951;  3-5  cents,  July  1,  1955;  5-8  cents,  Mar.  1,  1964 8.0 

2.9  3  9  cents,  Jan.  1,  1960;  3.9-8  cents,  July  l,  1965  (rate  is  40  percent  of  wholesale  price)    8.0 

3.0  3-4  cents,  May  4,  1955;  4-5  cents,  July  1,  1959;  5-6  cents,  July  1,  1961;  6-7  cents,  May  19,  1%3.. 7.0 

3  0  3-4  cents,  Aug.  1,  1959:  4-3  cents,  Junes,  1960;  3-4  cents,  May  1,  1%1;  4-7  cents,  Aug.  1,  1%5;  7-9  cents,  9.0 

Aug.  1,  1%7. 

3.0  3-4  cents,  June  1,  1963;  4  6  cents.  May  1,  1965 6.0 

2.  0  2-3 cents.  July  1, 1953;  3-4 cents,  July  4, 1959;  4-5 cents.  July  4. 1963;  5-8  cents,  July  1,  1965;  8-10  cents,  Aug.  1  10.  0 

1967 

3.0  3-4  centsfApr.  1,  1957;  4-6  cents,  Apr.  1,  1%4;  6-8  cents,  May  1, 1965 80 

2.0  2  3cents;July  1,  1954;  3-2Hj  cents,  July  1,  1960 2-5 

8  0                                                   . 8.0 

4.0  4  5  cents,  July  1,  1955;  5-6  cents,  July  1,  1961;  6-8  cents,  July  1, 1%5:  8-9  cents.  July  1,  1967 9.0 

0  3  cents,  July  1,  1958;  3-6  cents,  July  1,  1961 - 6.0 

5.0  5-6  cents,  July  29,  1958;  6-8  cents,  Jan.  1.  1965;  8-10  cents.  Mar.  3,  1966 10.0 

3.0  3-5  cents,  Aug.  1.  1957;  5-6  cents,  Feb.  1,  1960;  6  5  cents,  July  1,  1961;  5  7  cents,  July  1,  1962 7.0 

4.0  4-51-5  cents,  Aug.  1,  1959;  5!  i  7  cents,  July  1,  1961;  7-8  cents.  May  21,  1963 8.0 

4.0  4  Scents,  Mar  1,  1955;  5-6  cents,  July  1,  1958;  6-8  cents,  July  1,  1962;  8-9  cents,  July  1,  1964 9.0 

0  2  cents,  Jan  1,  1956;  2-4  cents.  May  1,  1961 ♦0 

2.0  2-4  cents,  Dec.  7,  1950:  4-5  cents,  Feb.  25,  1957;  5-8  cents.  July  1,  1957 8.0 

3.0  3-4  cents,  Sept.  20,  1957;  4-6  cents,  June  1,  1963;  6-8  cents,  Apr.  1,  1965 8.0 

3.0  3-7  cents.  July  1,  196! - 1° 

2.5  2i^3  cents,  July  1,  1951;  3'>5-4u,  cents,  July  1,  1965:  July  1,  1967  (rate  is  30  percent  of  retail  price) 6.5 

3.0  3-5  cents,  Apr  1,  1956;  5-6  cents,  Jan.  6,  1961:  6-7  cent^.  May  23,  1961:  7-8  cents,  June  1,  1%3:  8-11  cents.  ll.O 

June  16,  1966. 
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State 


Year  first 
enacted 


Rate,  July  1, 
1950  (cents) 


Changes 


Rate  Sept.  1, 
1967  (cenU) 


New  Mexico 1943 

New  Vork 939 

North  Dakota 925 

Ohio. 931 

Oklahoma 1933 

Oregon. '. 1966 

Pennsylvania 1933 

Rhode  Island 1939 

South  Carolina 1923 

South  Dakota 1923 

Tennessee 1925 

Texas J931 

Utah  1923 

Vermont 1^' 

Virginia 1960 

Washington }935 

West  Virginia 1947 

Wisconsin '939 

Wyoming 1951 


4.0 

3.0 

5.0 

2.0 

5.0 

0 

4.0 

3.0 

5.0 

3.0 

3.0 

4.0 

2.0 

4.0 

0 

4.0 

1.0 

3.0 


4-5  cents.  July  1.  1955;  5-8  cents,  July  1,  1961 

3-5  cents,  Apr.  1.  1959;  5-10  cents,  Apr.  1,  1965.... -,--,v,v 

5-6  cents,  July  1. 1951;  6-7  cents,  July  1,  1963;  7-8  cents.  July  1,  1%5     

2-3  cents.  Mar  1.  1956;  3-5  cents,  June  1,  1959;  W  cents.  SepL  1, 1967 

5-7  cents,  July  1,  1961;  7-8  cents,  July  1,  1965 

4  cents,  July  1,  1966 --,-.:;; -"■^ 

4-5  cents,  Oct  1,  1955;  5-6  cents,  June  1,  1959:  6-8  cents,  June  1,  1963 

3-5  cents,  June  1,  1958:  5-6  cents,  June  1. 1%0;  6-8  cents,  June  1, 1964 

5-3cents,  July  1,1951:  3-5  cents,  July  1.  1959    .     .     vr\-\Wr-;r-i-VV,yi6ii 

3-3I4  cents  July  1,  1955  3'  ,-5  cents.  July  1,  1959;  5-6  cents,  July  lJl963;  6-8  cents,  July  1,  1965 

3-5  cents,  Apr.  2,  1951;  5-7  cents,  June  1,  1963;  7-8  cents,  June  l.Jlb7.   

4-5  cents  Sept.  6.  1955;  5-8  cents.  Sept  1,  1959:8-11  cents,  July  1,  1965 

2  to  4  cents,  Feb.  19.  1954;  4  to  8  cents,  July  1,  1963 --■,;- vv^vviV  "J,;-- VVi"r"i«i 

4  to  5  cents,  July  1,  1957;  5  to  7  cents,  July  1,  1959;  7  to  8  cents,  July  3,  1963;  8  to  10  cents,  July  1, 1965 

3  cents.  Aug.  1.  1960:  3  to  2'a  cents,  Sept.  1,  1966 ^-  ■u\kir-;iw,--^\i:miii"' 

4  to  5  cents  May  1,  1955;  5  to  6  cents.  June  1,  1959:  6  to  7  cents,  Apr.  15,  1961;  7  to  U  cents,  June  1, 1965... 

1  to  4  cents,  July  1,1951;  4  to  5  cents,  July  1.  1956:  5  to  5  cents.  July  1,  }961. .-. -...----.----■ -■--•-•--■- 
3  to  4  cenU,  July  1, 1955;  4  to  5  cents,  July  1, 1957.  5  to  6  cents,  Sept  1.  1961 ;  6  to  8  cents,  Aug.  15,  1963,  8  to 

2  cents,"j'uiy  U951;  2  to  3  cents,  July  1,  1957;  3  to  4  cents,  July  1,  1959;  4  to  8  cents,  July  1,  1967 


8.0 

10.0 
8.0 
7.0 
8.0 
4.0 
8.0 
8.0 
5.0 
8.0 
8.0 

11.0 
8.0 

10.0 
2.5 

U.O 
6.0 

10.0 

8.0 


1  Alaska  became  a  State  Jan.  3,  1959;  Hawaii,  July  4,  I960. 


'  Rate  will  increase  to  10  cents,  effective  Oct  1. 1967. 


PENDING  CIGARETTE  TAX  LEGISLATION 


Pending  before  legislatures  still  in  session 


Proposed,  but  not  acted  on  (legislature  has  adjourned) 


Distribution  of  States 
by  rate 

Rate  per       Number  ot 
pack  (cents)      States 


/M,h,™,  7 1,,  B /-ontc  1  Michigan,  7  to  10 cents-' 

A  abama,  /  to  o  cents  I — l..-  1  -  o  *.s  ir^  ..»„*.■ 

n.ijwarp  7  tn  10  cents  Nebraska,  8  to  10  cents 

n„,,H,  R'tninrintsT .».  Oklahoma ,  8  to  9  cents 

N„°  h  r,rnhna  0  to  5  cents'.' ..  Rhode  Island,  8  to  13  cents ...---- 

Pennsy?vlt,^ri3ce"t^;.V^  South  Carolina,  Decrease  of  H  cent  pej  year  through  1971. 


Texas,  11  to  12  cents 

West  Virginia,  6  to  7  cents. 


2H 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6K 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 


2 
1 
2 

2 
3 
2 
7 

20 
3 
5 
3 


Total. 


50 


I  Passed  by  legislature,  bill  sent  back  by  Governor  for  reasons  not  affecting  the  increase;likely 

to  Le  approved. 
-  Will  have  special  session  in  October. 


J  Passed  by  legislature:  vetoed  by  Governor;  veto  will  probably  stick. 

<  Not  likely  to  be  approved.  ,,,...  j 

!  Passed  by  house,  awaiting  action  by  senate;  hkely  to  be  approved. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
Governor  Rockefeller  has  asked  me  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Continuing 
Committee  on  Cigarette  Tax  Enforce- 
ment— an  eight-member  panel  which  will 
keep  a  close  watch  on  all  activities  which 
can  reduce  this  practice  of  cigarette 
bootlegging  and  assist  the  States  in  the 
collection  of  cigarette  taxes. 

I  will  serve  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
and  subject  to  my  congressional  duties 
which  must  take  priority.  I  will  continue 
to  press  for  Federal  assistance  in  this 
area.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this 
problem  with  particular  attention  to 
their  own  States  and  to  support  Federal 
legislation  to  assist  the  States  in  this 
area. 

SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
TAX  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  King]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
If  there  is  one  subject  that  makes  peo- 
ple unhappy,  regardless  of  their  back- 
ground, their  position  in  life,  or  their 
political  persuasion,  that  subject  is 
taxes.  President  Johnson's  proposal  for 
a  surcharge  on  Income  taxes  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  general  rule.  Immediately 


following  the  announcement,  newspapers 
and  magazines  were  quoting  iiidividuals 
and  organizations  in  opposition  to  the 
tax  surcharge  proposal. 

This  reaction  should  not  have  sur- 
prised anyone.  It  is  asking  too  much  of 
human  nature  to  expect  people  to  smile 
when  they  are  asked  to  pay  higher  taxes. 
As  the  days  have  gone  by,  however,  and 
as  sober  second  thoughts  have  set  in. 
people  have  begun  to  realize  that  the  tax 
proposal  cannot  really  be  evaluated  all 
by  itself.  The  question  is  not — should  we 
or  should  we  not  have  a  tax  hike?  The 
question  is — what  are  the  alternatives  to 
an  increase  in  taxes?  Here  are  just  a 
few:  A  threat  of  inflation.  Tight  money 
An  enormous  Federal  deficit.  A  slow- 
down in  our  exports. 

In  the  perspective  of  time  for  thought- 
ful consideration,  and  from  a  broader 
point  of  view,  the  Nation  and  the  people 
seem  to  be  facing  up  realistically  to  the 
tax  issue.  Based  upon  a  sampling  of 
editorial  comment  around  the  Nation 
concerning  the  tax  proposal,  I  would  say 
that  a  new  climate  of  opinion  is  emerg- 
ing. I  should  like  to  give  my  colleagues 
the  flavor  of  this  new  climate  of  opinion 
by  quoting  from  editorials  on  the  tax 
proposal.  Here  are  some  examples- 

Prom  the  Albuquerque  Tribune.— "The  pre- 
ferred answer,  then,  is  a  substantial  tax  in- 
crease, . 

From  the  Arkansas  Gazette  —".  .  .  govern- 
ment borrowing  to  meet  deficits  is  Inflation- 
ary, and  a  tax  increase  tends  to  the  opposite 
effect." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  .—'■This  certainly 


is  not  too  high  a  price  for  anyone  to  pay  to 
meet  our  commitments  at  home  and  abroad 
and  to  protect  our  economy  from  runaway 
inflation  which  would  cost  much  more." 

Birmingham  Post-Herald. — The  proposed 
tax  increases  are  essential,  popular  or  not." 

The  Charleston  Gazette,  West  Virginia, — 
■Despite  Agonies,  Tax  Hllte  Is  Path  U.S.  Must 
Follow." 

Chattanooga  Times. — "A  Necessity,  XJnfor- 

tunately  " 

Chicago  Sun-Times. — "Hardly  anyone  In 
banking,  industrial  or  government  circles 
doubts  the  inevitability  or  the  economic  wis- 
dom of  a  temporary  increase  In  corporate  and 
individual  income  taxes  as  requested  of  Con- 
gress by  President  Johnson," 

Commercial  Appeal.  Memphis,  Tennessee, — 
".  .  .  the  nation  already  has  over-spent  and 
higher  taxes  are  needed  now.  .  .    " 

The  Detroit  News. — "The  bare  bones  of 
President  Johr^on'S  tax  program  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  necessary  for  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  country," 

The  East  Oregonian. — "But  in  the  end, 
the  surtax  will  be  approved    It  must  be." 

The  Hartford  Courant. — "So  though  the 
tap  on  the  pocketbook  be  more  than  ex- 
pected, It  Is  an  inconvenience  small  m  com- 
parison to  what  Is  borne  by  Americans 
putting  their  lives  on  the  line  In  Vietnam." 

The  Houston  Post — "Only  the  reckless  or 
the  political  haymakers  now  doubt  the  need 
for  some  kind  of  tax  Increase." 

The  Minneapolis  Star. — "But  the  pace  of 
wage  and  price  Inflation  Indicates  that  some 
of  the  pressure  of  spending  should  be  re- 
moved. A  tax  hike  would  do  that  " 

The  Post  &  Times-Star.  Cincinnati  Ohio. — 
"Nobodv  reai;y  wants  to  pay  more  taxes  .  .  . 
Bufiness  is  vitally  affected  .  .  .  But  it  1«  no 
more  affected  than  the  Individual  taxpayer," 

Rocky  Mountain  Nfir.'s.—  f  repeating  the 
statement  of  the  president  of  the  NAM)   "a 
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tax  Increase  would  be  a  shock  to  the  econ- 
omy, but  so  would  a  $29  billion  deficit." 

San  Antonio  Light. — "The  President's  re- 
quest .  .  .  represented  a  simple  facing  of 
undeniable  facts." 

San  Francisco  Examiner. — "  .  .  .  federal 
Income  and  the  nation's  economy  absolutely 
must  be  kept  In  a  healthy  balance." 

Springfield,  Massachusetts  Daily  News. — 
■*.  .  .  a  tax  rise  seems  the  best  way  of  main- 
taining the  nation's  economic  health." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  editorials  come 
from  ne'wspapers  In  every  section  of  the 
country,  and  they  represent  many  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  But  they  are  united 
In  their  agreement  that  a  tax  Increase  is 
needed  at  this  time.  For  the  edification 
of  my  colleagues,  I  insert  these  editorials 
In  the  Record. 

[Prom  the  Albuquerque  iN.  Mex.)   Tribune. 

Aug.  25,  19671 

The  Economy  and  Tax  Boost 

At  the  hearings  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  President  Johnson's  re- 
quest for  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  the  Income 
tax,  the  testimony  naturally  has  been  quite 
varied.  Nobody  really  wants  to  pay  more 
taxes. 

This  week  the  committee  mostly  has  been 
hearing  from  business  leaders.  Business  Is 
vitally  affected  by  a  raise  In  taxes.  Just  as  It 
Is  affected  by  a  raise  In  the  cost  of  l^bor  or 
the  raw  materials  which  go  Into  Us  products. 

But  It  is  no  more  affected  than  the  Individ- 
ual taxpayer,  who  has  the  additional  dis- 
advantage of  not  being  able  to  pass  on  to  a 
customer  any  part  of  his  Increased  costs  of 
living. 

The  National  Assn.  of  Manufacturers  urged 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  raise 
taxes,  although  the  NAM  spokesman  said 
eight  per  cent  would  be  enough  If  the  govern- 
ment also  would  cut  spending. 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
flatly  opposed  any  tax  Increase,  saying  this 
should  be  deferred  until  we  see  whether  the 
economy  will  launch  another  boom.  Mean- 
while, It  too  recommended  severe  cuts  In 
spending. 

W.  P.  Oullander,  president  of  the  NAM.  said 
a  tax  Increase  would  be  a  •'shock"  to  the  econ- 
omy. But,  he  said,  so  would  the  829  billion 
deficit  the  government  has  in  prospect  if 
there  Is  no  tax  Increase. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  Issue.  The  economy 
Is  going  to  get  Jolted  In  any  case.  But  govern- 
ment borrowing  to  meet  deficits  is  inflation- 
ary, and  a  tax  increase  tends  to  the  opposite 
effect. 

The  preferred  answer,  then.  Is  a  substantial 
tax  increase,  because  It  Is  the  lesser  of  two 
bad  deals — much  the  lesser. 

But  even  a  10  per  cent  tax  Increase  won't 
solve  the  problem  unless  there  al.so  is  a  sub- 
stantial slowdown  In  government  spending. 
This  Mr.  Johnson  promises  and  Congress 
talks  about — but  there  Is  little  sign  of  real 
cutting. 

Walker  Winter,  the  spokesman  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  asked  the  bllUon- 
doUar  question: 

"Can  the  country  ever  hope  to  live  within 
Its  revenues?  " 

The  answer  Is  yes — Whenever  the  President 
and  Congress  decide  to  do  It.  And  that  time 
win  come  when  the  NAM,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  everybody  else  decide  rampant 
government  spending  has  become  too  expen- 
Blve  (in  taxes  and  Inflation)  and  insist  on 
the  President  and  Congress  returning  to  at 
least  a  semblance  of  fiscal  sanity. 

[Prom     the     Atlanta     (Oa.)      Constitution, 

Aug.    17.    1967) 

Sttkcharoe  Would  Cost  Less 

Congressmen  of  both  parties  are  digging  in 

their  heels  against  efforts  by  President  John- 


son to  put  through  a  10  per  cent  surcharge  on 
income  taxes,  but  so  far  the  only  suggested 
alternatives  to  It  have  been  very  vague  de- 
mands to  "cut  federal  spending." 

Not  many  congressmen  are  helpful  In  sug- 
gesting Just  where  spending  should  be  cut, 
although  there  Is  fairly  general  agreement 
that  It  should  not  be  in  defense  spending. 

But  when  we  get  into  the  nondefense  sec- 
tor of  our  current  $135  billion  budget,  we  are 
talking  about  less  than  half  of  the  total,  or 
about  $61  billion.  Of  this  $61  billion,  about 
$50  billion  Is  pretty  well  locked  In  for  pay- 
ments such  as  veterans'  pensions  and  farm 
subsidies,  payments  under  contracts  let  in 
previous  years,  and  federal  payrolls. 

So  we're  left  with  about  $11  billion  to  whit- 
tle away  at.  Congress  might  attempt  to  cut 
some  of  the  pork  from  this  barrel  of  money 
but.  Judging  from  past  performances,  most 
of  the  pork  will  stay  In. 

This  country  Is  faced  with  a  budget  deficit 
of  $29  billion  which  most  economists  say 
would  be  unmanageable,  especially  in  an 
economy  such  as  ours  which  Is  under  tre- 
mendous Inflationary  pressures. 

In  a  falling  economy,  such  a  deficit  might 
be  manageable  because  demands  for  credit 
would  be  relatively  light.  But  If^he  federal 
government  were  to  go  Into  the  mpney  market 
to  borrow  $29  billion  when  the  demand  for 
private  borrowing  was  also  on  the  upswing, 
interest  rates  would  tend  to  go  out  of  sight. 
This  would  have  a  devastating  effect  on  our 
economy. 

What  the  Admlnlsrtratlon  hopes  to  do. 
through  the  10  per  cent  tax  surcharge  and 
carving  about  $2  billion  out  of  current  pro- 
grams, is  reduce  this  deficit  to  about  $14  bil- 
lion. Such  a  deficit.  Administration  econ- 
omists say,  would  be  "manageable"  and 
would  not  court  runaway  Inflation. 

When  we  get  down  from  the  giddy  heights 
of  $135  billion  budgets  and  $29  and  $14  bil- 
lion deficits,  the  cost  of  the  surcharge  to  the 
average  taxpayer  Is  much  easier  to  under- 
stand. It  would  cost  between  a  few  cents  and 
$9  a  month  and  still  would  not  make  his  tax 
bill  as  high  as  It  was  three  years  ago  when 
federal  taxes  were  cut. 

This  certainly  Is  not  too  high  a  price  for 
anyone  to  pay  to  meet  our  commitments  at 
home  and  abroad  and  to  protect  our  economy 
from  runaway  Inflation  which  would  cost 
much  more. 

(From    the    Charleston    (W.    Va.)     Gazette, 

Aug.  5.  1967] 

Despite  Agonies,  Tax  Hike  Is  Path  United 

States   Must   Follow 

When  President  Johnson  finally  dropped 
his  tax-boost  shoe  on  Congress  Thursday.  It 
set  off  a  round  of  resigned  rumbling. 

But  few  reasonable  Americans  can  argue 
with  its  purpose.  The  largest  peacetime  fed- 
eral budget  in  history — now  up  $8.5  billion 
above  the  $135  billion  budgeted  for  fiscal 
1967 — is  cause  enough  for  alarm. 

There  appears  little  likelihood  that  John- 
son will  get  as  much  as  he  asks  for  as  soon 
as  he  wants  it.  A  reluctant  Congress  likely 
will  not  go  for  the  full  10  per  cent  surtax 
on  Individual  and  corporate  income  and  al- 
most certainly  will  delay  the  start  of  any 
new  taxation  until  Jan.  I  of  1968. 

That,  as  few  need  be  reminded.  Is  a  presi- 
dential election  year.  Ever  since  the  January 
forecasts  of  a  record  federal  budget  and  the 
later  warnings  of  a  needed  tax  boost.  Re- 
publicans have  been  opting  for  reduction 
in  domestic  spending.  But  with  racial  unrest 
flaring  in  numerous  cities.  It  is  virtually 
assured  that  more  federal  efforts  to  solve 
some  of  the  problems  of  urban  ghettos  will 
be  necessary. 

This  places  Republican  and  Democrat  fiscal 
conservatives  in  Congress  squarely  over  a 
pork-barrel.  If  they  support  the  Vietnam 
buildup  and  an  intensified  war  on  urban  pov- 
erty, other  federal  programs  such  as  Appa- 


lachian economic  development  will  suffer. 
In  an  election  year,  those  facing  reelection 
may  have  to  explain  to  voters  not  only 
higher  taxes  but  reduced  benefits. 

Johnson  termed  the  requested  tax  boosts 
"vitally  necessary."  This  cannot  be  disputed 
in  the  light  of  economic  forecasts  of  a  busi- 
ness booinlet  and  a  public  spending  surije 
in  the  last  half  of  this  year. 

The  President  must  be  applauded  for  his 
forthright  action — however  belat-ed — in  the 
clear  face  of  Inflationary  dangers.  As  a  man 
well-schooled  in  congressional  battles,  he  is 
bound  to  be  aware  of  the  political  agonies 
it  will  cause  many  of  his  old  friends. 

What  he  has  bluntly  told  the  American 
people  and  Congress  is:  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  a  free  lunch — or  a  cutrate  war. 

But  other  adverse  developments  outside 
of  government  complicate  the  situation.  The 
escalating  Vietnam  war  and  other  defense 
spending  will  cost  almost  $80  billion  this 
year.  Another  $2.5  billion  is  needed  for  new 
civilian  outlays. 

At  the  present  government  spending  pace, 
the  U.S.  budget  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year 
could  rise   to  an  astronomical  $29  billion. 

In  the  private  sector,  increased  wage  and 
price  gains  are  refiected  in  the  climbing  cost 
of  living,  up  0.3  per  cent  in  June  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  month. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  further  we.ikening  of 
the  dollar  value  and  the  very  real  prospect 
of  runaway  infiation.  Already  some  econo- 
mists are  saying  that  Johnson's  proposed  10 
per  cent  tax  increase  is  "too  little  and  too 
late." 

Taking  private  income  out  of  the  spending 
stre:^m  Is  only  a  partial  solution  to  the  over- 
all economic  problem.  If  Congress  enacts  the 
President's  surtax  proposal  in  the  form  he 
outlined  it  Thursday,  this  would  sop  up  $7.4 
billion  in  available  private  spending.  Next 
fiscal  year  the  tax  boosts  would  take  in  $12.3 
billion. 

If  these  tax  bites  fail  to  check  the  Infla- 
tionary spiral,  the  unpalatable  alternatives 
must  be  tighter  credit  restraints — which 
plunged  the  housing  industry  into  a  reces- 
sion last  year — or  wage-price  controls,  an 
unheard  of  peacetime  policy. 

Aside  from  the  raw  economic  implications 
Inherent  in  President  Johnson's  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  there  are  political  and 
social  ramifications. 

[FYom  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  Aug, 

5,  1967] 

A  Necesstty,  Unfortunately 

It  Is  not  comforting  in  the  face  of  In- 
creased local  and  state  taxes  to  contemplate 
t.he  10  per  cent  surcharge  proposed  Thursday 
by  President  Johnson  on  individual  and  cor- 
f>or.ate  Income  taxes.  Comfort  is  not  a  con- 
sideration here,  however;   necessity  is. 

Mr.  Johnson  made  It  very  clear  that  his 
proix)5al — up  four  per  cent  from  the  earlier 
surcharge  recommsndatlon — is  necessary  to 
counteract  "a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
America's  security  and  economic  health." 

The  danger  the  President  spoke  of  Is  a 
budget  deficit  that  could  reach  $23,6  billion 
or  more  If  we  continue  present  commitments 
without  p.  tax  Increase. 

Families  whose  earnings  are  $5,000  or  less 
should  be  exempt  from  the  surcharge,  the 
President  proposed,  and  we  hope  Congress 
agrees. 

The  new  tax  recommendations  go  beyond 
the  sphere  of  personal  and  corporate  Income, 
including  proposals  to  postpone  the  effective 
dates  of  reduction  and  eventual  elimination 
of  certain  excise  taxes. 

There  will  undoubtedly  ensue  now  argu- 
ments about  priorities,  and  an  either-or  ap- 
proach to  International  and  domestic  needs 
and  challenges.  Priorities  must  be  set.  but 
the  either-or  approach  should  be  discarded 
in  the  corLslderation  of  urgent  national  com- 
mitments— 1.  e..  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the 
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r,r,   r^ovp^Tv    Oiir  resources  are  not  un-  than   to   sufler   even   greau-r   losses  in   pur-      duce  a  potential  $24  billion  deficit  to  "man- 

l^iZ  C  "hevTe  v^t  enough  to  argSe  ch^ing  power  through  inflation.  The  family      ageable  proportions."  And  what  will  the  new 

S^:  an";  redLuon:  m  critl^'a^  ^omLTc  of  four'e^nlng  $10,000  would  pay  $111  a  year      i-nageable    deficit    be7    According    to    the 

^nmiig  to  finance  the  wax  effort,   or  vice  more^  m   income   tax    under   Mr.    Johnson's     President,    a    range    of    $15    bUUon    to    $18 

^'6'^*'                            ^7n°the  past  two  vears,  the  cost  of  living          In  January,  all  this  nation  could  afford  in 

^        ^            A          ,c     iQ/;'7i  inripx  has  eone  UD  6  ner  cent    That  means      the  way  of  a  deficit  was  $8  billion;  nov,'  we 

(From    the   Sun-Times.    Aug.    16,    1967)  ^f '^^^'S^oo^^^n^P  'i,^",Xed    a    loss    In      are  asked  to  believe  it  can  rise  to  more  than 

Taxes:   Lesser  of  Two  Evils  piirchasing  power 'of  $600  due  to  Inflation.      $15   billion   without   reviving  the   threat  of 

Hardly   anyone  in   banking,   industrial  or  j^.g  painful  to  be  caught  between  Inflation      higher  interest  rates,  rising  prices  and  a  host 

government  circles  doubts  the  inevitability  ^.^^  rising  taxes  but  If  higher  taxes  can  help      of  other  economic  disturbances.  White  House 

or  the  economic  wisdom  of  a  temporary  in-  g^^j^  ^-^^  spiralling  inflation  they  will  be  the      economists   must   be   alchemists!   Or   Ls   the 

crease  in  corporate    and   individual   income  jggggj,  ^j  ^^e  two  evils.                                                 public  just  so  gullible? 

taxes  as  requested  of  Congress  bv  President  The  special  tax  message  rings  with  a  call 

Johnson.  [From  the  Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis,        for  sacrifice,  both  for  Vietnam  and  the  social 

One  such  doubter  seems  to  be  Rep   Wilbur  Tenn  .  Aug.  19,  1967]                             batUe  at  home.  Yet,  Johnson  the  politician 

D    Mills    (D-Ark,).    the   powerful   chairman  rnNGRrss  Dallies  on  Taxes                     can't  seem  to  let  Johnson  the  national  leader 

of  the  House  Wavs   and   Means   Committee  Congress  Dallies  on   iaxes,                     ^^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^    ^^  himself.  The  nation  Is  also 

which  began  hearings  on  the  President's  re-  The  Senate  Is  showing  concern  over  Ad-      ^^j^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^x  burden  is  a  small  Incon- 

Quest  Mondav    But  even  Mills  acknowledges  ministration     foreign     policy     commitnieiits      ^.gmence,  amounting  to  a  few  cents  to  $9  a 

the  dangers  of  a   deep  budget   deficit   that  which    Ignore   the   Senate  s   right   to   advise      ^^^^^^  j^r  most  families.  Judging  from  the 

would  bring  Inflationarv  higher  prices  and  and   consent  on   fore^ign   affairs.                             ^^f,^^^  ^^^^  remains,  the  President's  definl- 

sail  higher  interest  rates.  T^ese  could  lead  But   this   is   not   the  only   area     n   wh^h      .^^^  ^^  ^„,fi,,  i^.j^^es  a  low  threshold  of 

him    to    "the    conclusion     that    something  Congress  Is  In   danger  of   losing  Its  proper      p.^^ 

choiilri  be  done '■  function.                                                                           Finally,  the  message  Is  loaded  with  propa- 

The  '^mething  that  should  be  done"  may  The  House  Ways  and   Means  Committee,          ^^^  ^^^  ^^e  wisdom  of  President  Johnson's 

turn  ouT  to  be  congressional  approval  of  a  charged  with  initiating  all  revenue  measures,      January  recommendations:  He  had  wanted  a 

surtax  on'^busmess  an?  individual  Incomes  Is  holding  long,  complicated  hearings  on  the      ^,   j^^^.g,  ,^   j^,y,    congress  is  spending 

but  not^  h  gh  as  the  10  per  cent  Mr.  John-  Administration   proposal   for   a    10  per  cent      ^^^  j^,  g^^,  .^ings  than  he  recommended; 

son  Tsked  for  Before  agreeing  to  any  tax  In-  surtax  on  the  present  Income  taxes  of  Indl-      congress  wouldn't  let  him  cheat  a  little  by 

crease     Chairman    Mills    wanted    assurances  vlduals  and  corporations^                                           issuing   more   participation   certificates. 

^^  ttfn  nnp^ttnnt  Hearings  are  proper.  But  there  are  Indica-          yj^^^   ^^^   President   chooses  to   Ignore  Is, 

Would  the  ircrease  be  truly  onlv  tempo-  tio^s   that  hearings  and   fioor   debates  may       j^^^  ^^  j^^de  no  tax  proposal  to  Congress 

raS   ending  when  the  Vietnam  war  is  o^er^  Postpone  tax  action  until  lat*  this  year    or      ^„,j,  August;  that  he  doesn't  have  to  spend 

C^n  the  economy,  which  has  been  slowing  Pe£haps  let  it  carry  over  into  next     ear.            ^,j  ,,,^  ^„„,j.  ^,1^,^^^  by  Congress  and  that 

rt^wr,  take  a  rax  increase?  ^^    hearings    have    become    invoUed    in      participation    certificates    are    Just    a    fancy 

Th^   ad^nls^ratlon    naturally    says  that  "^ny  side  Issues  and  seem  to  miss  the  main      ^^„,^  j„,  spending  which  doesn't  show  up  in 

The    administration,    naiurauy.   f»>°    ^^  point.   That  is   that   the   nation   already  has      .v.     v,„riaet 

r^'^n''hfrded"No'one'carmSpSct  over-spent    and    higher    taxes    are    needed      %^ebJe  bones  of  President  Johnson's  tax 

'r  Tr.ll  hnf  tJ^^   nerformanc^  do  show  now-indeed,  are  long  overdue-to  settle  the                ,^  ^^,^  ^e  accepted  as  necessary  for 

the  future  but  pa^t  performances  do  snow  ^^^^^^^^    ^^^    prevent    heavy    Government      ^^e^   economic     welfare     of     the     countrv. 

taxes  can  be  lowerea.               „„  ^,„  ,^,  .>,„♦  borrowings   at   very   Increasing   rates  of   in-      •whether  the  proposal  will  be  sufficient,  or 

Although  the  average  Person  may  feel  that  ^^^^^                                                                              \,^ll^er  Congress  will  act  favorably  and  In 

federal  Income  taxes  keep  going  up  and  up.  Businessmen  facing  a  similar  problem  can      ^^^^     „g    questions    which    must    still    be 

they  have  fluctuated  over  the  years.  An  jnd  -  ^^^  ^^^    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  j^^  ^ays      ^^i^^.^.^^    But  we  do  wish  the  White  House 

vlduals    taxes    go    up    "^^s/'>"  ."fff "^^^,f '!  and  come  to  a  decision  which  relatively  is      ^^^1^  gt^p  trying  to  make  the  bones  of  Its 

salary  goes  up.  A  Brookings  Institution  study  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  jg  ^^^  ^^^  measure  for          ^^i^g  ^^^re  palatable  by  cluttering  them 

by  Joseph  A.  Pechman  shows  these  changes  congress.                                                                        up  ^^th  watery  gravy  and  parsley.  It  doesn't 

in    personal    income    tAX    rate    for    selected  ^^^  ^^^^  members  of  Congress  don't  like      help  a  bit.            \ 

years:  to  pass  tax  increases  without  a  hard  fight.  '  N 

tin  percent]  ^^^.  ^.^^^  to  go  back  to  the  voters  able  to                        .^    ^       Oregonlan.  Aug.  8,  1967] 

Lowest     Highest  prove  that  they  oattled  to  keep  t-.xes  low.              ini^iu                         t, 

Year:                                          bracket     bracket  xtey  should" keep  in  mind  that  there  is  a                            It  Will  he  approved 

1913    1           ^  proposal  now  circulating  which  would  per-          The  Congress  will  agonize  but  in  the  end 

1918   6         77  mlt  the  President  to  raise  or  lower  Federal      it  will  approve  the  Presidents  request  for  a 

1929   %         26  taxes  within  certain  limits  at  his  discretion.      lo   per  cent  surtax  on  individual   and  cor- 

1933    4     ,    63  That    movement    is    gaining    support    from      porate  Income  taxes. 

1945   ^  23         94  failures    of   Congress   to   recognize    and    act          Republicans  will  try  to  hurt  the  President 

1967  '...-- 1*  '^^  promptly  on  evidence  of  changing  economic  politically  and  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
conditions  crats  who  must  stand  for  reelection  next 
To  the  second  question  can  the  economy  ^^^_^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  politicking  on  tax  meas-  vear  wUl  work  hard  at  trying  to  set  them^ 
take  a  tax  Increase,  Chairman  "^^a^er  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^.  ^^^^  ^  believe  that  It  selves  right  with  the  voters. 
Ackley  of  the  President's  Council  oi  £/:o-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  President  to  have  But  In  the  end  the  surtax  wUl  be  approved, 
nomlc  Advisers  replied  that  ^^f/o"?J^^^^^"  such  powers  over  taxes.  If  that  dav  comes,  it  must  be.  As  the  leader  of  the  Republicans 
the  economy  during  the  first  ha.r  of  the  year  ^^^  g  ^.^jj  ^ave  lost  even  more  of  its  in  the  Senate,  Everett  Dlrksen.  said,  a  fed- 
Is  abating  and  the  outlook  Is  for  a    buoyant  ^institutional  authorttv.                                           eral  deficit  of  some  $30  billions  cannot  be 

economy."  Other  observers  of  the  economic  ^  permitted     Neither   can    inflaUonary   forces. 

scene  may  not  be  as  optimistic  as  Ackley  but  Detroit  News,  Aug,  7,  1967)         already  at  work,  be  permitted  to  gain  more 

pessimism  seems  to  be  lifting.  '                 .„      ^               t  .    »t              ,.          eround 

The  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  L    B.  J  's  Tax  Program-It  s  Necessary,          ground^^  ^^^  ^^^  President  sent  his  message 

says,  "in  general  there  is  a  pervasive  feeling  £>lt                                                   ^^^  congress  when  the  political  warfare 

that,  although  there  may  be  bumps  ahead.  Higher    federal    income    taxes,    post:joned      g        ^^    gorne  of  the  early  statements  would 

economic    activity   Is   on    the   upgrade   once  excise  tax  cuts  and  faster  corporate  tf.x  col-      ^^^.^  ^'^^^  better  left  unsaid 

more."  Across  the  country.  In  Los  Angeles,  lections  are   the   proper  policies   to  cffset  a                  vance  Hartke  of  Indiana  said  he  wasn't 

the  Bank  of  America  says.  "We  believe  the  soaring  government  deficit.  But  we  question        ^n.  ^a"*^^^             President's   line  that 

economy  can  successfully  weather  the  cur-  gome  of  the  supporting  arguments  and  ex-      |^^fj^,^g^  j^iust  make  some  sacrifices.  Per- 

rent  burden  of  tax  increases  on  a  temporan-  cuses    In    President    Johnsons    special    tax     ^"g^e   isn't  going  to  swallow  it   but  the 

t>a.sls."  message  to  Congress.                                                  President  was  rieht  In  saying  it.  With  men 

Without  a  tax  increase   the   federal   gov-  The    message    implies    the    multl-bllUon     ^^.^^^^^Vlet'i^  most  Americans  have  been 

ernment    is    headed    toward    a    $29    billion  dollar  errors  of  the  administration  s  original      ^>"^;^g^  ^^.  ^^^  ^^^    xhev  have  had  life 

budget  deficit.   Even  with  the  tax  Increase  January  budget   are  the  unhappy  result  of                'j  xhe  President  should  not  apologize 

and  a  $2  billion  cut  in  expenses  the  admin-  unforeseeable   circumstances.   Hardly.   When                  ^                                         escalating  cost 

istration  has  pledged,  the  deficit  still  will  be  the  budget  was  published  many  experts  rec-      "\?;'''^!                 ^  * 

close  to  $20  bllllon-the  highest  since  1946.  ognlzed    an    unmistakable    decision    to    use        '^J     citizens  aren't  eoing  to  be  hit  very 

(The  government  went  over  $200  billion  In  revenue    and    expenditure    estimates    most     .  ^^^'^^^^^f^e  s^^^^^^^                              ^  paNing 

the  red  In  Worid  War  U.)  favorable  to  the  administration.  The  original     hard  b>  ^^l^"^^^^;*'^^';^  ^u,      I  "  ,iB 

When  the  government  spends  more  than  budget  deficit  of  some  $8  billion  was  as  much      9100   In   federal   Income               win   p  y 

it  takes  m.  It  must  borrow.  This  sends  Inter-  ..Ishful  thinking  then  as  it  is  so  obviously  m^re^^^^  ^^^  politicians  have  finished  their 
r^cors^uTer^hfrnol?.  "^^  ^^^"  '^  ""  "  The  speCal  mes^ge  tol.  -  PUblic  and  oratory  on  -  -^^  -  --^,  ^ - 
av^e^ag^clSr^y^s^/ghtlynrg^rtaS:     a^^h^t^x^s  a^^wef  e^eSurSrto^^rS     tharthat.    That    will    be    unfortunate   but 
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we  hardly  can  expect  It  to  be  otherwise.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  wUl  be  running  for  reelection 
next  year  and  so  will  many  of  them  The  sur- 
tax win  be  thoroughly  del>ate<l.  After  all  of 
the  oratory  It  will  be  approved. 
(Prom  the  Hartford  Courant,  Aug.  4,  1967] 

THB   10  PERCE^fT  StTRTAX?   GRIN   AND   BEAR  IT 

Today,  loud  cries  of  "Ouch!"  will  surely  be 
heard  around  the  nation.  President  Johnson 
tiad  long  been  expected  to  aslc  Congress  to 
eulopt  a  6  per  cent  surcharge  on  Individual 
and  corporate  Income  tajcee.  Waiting  for  him 
to  do  so.  where  the  average  citizen  was  con- 
cerned, was  like  waiting  for  the  man  upstairs 
to  drop  the  other  shoe.  Well,  now  he's  dropped 
It,  and  the  sound  of  It  carries  extra  shock. 
Instead  of  asking  for  8  per  cent,  the  President 
Is  calling  for  10. 

Yet.  when  one  looks  the  situation  squarely 
In  the  face,  the  only  answer  can  be  to  grin 
and  bear  It.  The  extra  money  Is  needed,  as 
the  President  says,  to  give  American  fighting 
men  the  weapons,  equipment  and  help  they 
require;  to  hold  the  budget  deficit  within 
limits;  and  to  continue  the  vital  programs 
needed  for  education,  health,  urban  and  other 
projects  aimed  at  making  this  a  great  coun- 
try— and  particularly  right  now,  a  Just  and 
wise  one. 

There  is  hardly  any  need  to  rehearse  the 
statstlcs  contained  In  the  President's  mes- 
sage. What  they  mean  Is  that  expendlturefl, 
largely  arising  from  the  war  In  Vietnam,  are 
up,  and  revenues  are  down,  in  each  case  be- 
yond budgetary  expectation.  One  Just  can- 
not go  on  raising  the  debt  celling,  nor  per- 
mitting an  Increasing  deficit  which  would 
result  In  further  splrallng  Inflation,  higher 
Interest  rates  and  tighter  money,  any  and 
all  of  which  will  put  the  country  and  the 
people  In  a  greater  economic  bind. 

Much  of  the  money  will  go — or  at  least  Is 
Intended  to  go — to  fight  domestic  Ills.  And 
no  one  can  say  that  we  don't  need  to  provide 
a  better  and  more  equitable  life  for  millions 
of  Americans.  But  beyond  this  we  are  com- 
mitted to  a  struggle  to  bring  freedom  and 
liberty  to  other  corners  of  the  world.  The  war 
In  Vietnam  Is  bitter,  and  everyone  will  be 
glad  to  see  It  over  with.  But  there  la  no  sign 
at  all  that  the  other  side  Is  ready  to  stop 
fighting  and  begin  reasoning.  We  shall  have 
to  slug  on — and  this  too  must  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  surtax  for  which  the  President  asks, 
not  only  to  help  our  men  overseas  now,  but 
the  extra  forces  the  President  says  are  needed. 

So,  though  the  tap  on  the  pocketbook  be 
more  than  expected.  It  Is  an  Inconvenience 
small  In  comparison  to  what  Is  borne  by 
Americans  putting  their  lives  on  the  line  In 
Vietnam,  This  should  help  most  of  us  to  omit 
the  "Ouch!"  altogether. 


I  From  the  Houston  Po«t,  Aug.  21.  1967] 
Dollar  Drain  Contintjes 

The  dollar  drain  from  this  country  con- 
tinues, and.  says  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  one  of  the  country's  moet 
practical  tools  to  helping  It  would  be  a  tax 
Increase. 

This  la  the  picture  that  Secretary  Powler 
paints: 

The  gold  flow  from  the  United  States 
topped  $1  billion  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  the  highest  figure  for  a  six-month  pe- 
riod In  more  than  two  years  The  deficit  in 
the  United  States  balance  of  payments  aver- 
aged about  1135  billion  In  both  1965  and 
1966.  It  Is  too  early  to  predict  what  will  hap- 
pen during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Nevertheless, 
all  Indications  now  seem  to  point  to  a  high 
deficit,  perhaps  t2.1  billion,  with  the  Viet- 
namese war  alone  adding  more  than  (1 
billion  to  it. 

Powler  predicts  that  congressional  passage 
of  the  administration's  10  per  cent  tax  sur- 
charge would  provide  "significant  reinforce- 
ment" to  the  flght  to  cut  the  balance  deficit. 
Powler  believes  that  without  a  tax  Increase 


lnfl.itlonajy  pressures  will  be  Increased.  With 
the  Increase,  he  said.  Imports  could  be  kept 
within  bounds  and  exports  competitive  with 
other  nations. 

Confidence  In  the  dollar  remains  high,  said 
Fowler.  He  based  his  statement  by  a  recent 
la<ck  of  foreign  gold  purchases.  Second  quar- 
ter payments  figures  also  reflect  an  Increase 
of  about  $300  million  In  United  States  bank 
deposits  from  abroad  and  foreign  purchases 
of  long-term  certificates  of  deposit. 

Powler  said  the  trade  surplus  rose  from  an 
annual  rate  of  J2.9  billion  at  the  end  of  last 
year  to  $4.5  bllUon  during  the  second  quarter 
of  1967.  He  said  Imports  have  Increased  sub- 
stantially from  2,9  per  cent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  between  1961  and  1964  to  3.1 
per  cent  in  1965  and  3.4  per  cent  In  1966. 

He  Wirned  that  efforts  to  Increase  exports 
will  not  be  successful  "unless  we  succeed  in 
maintaining  price  and  cost  stability  and 
avoid  excessive  demand." 

Only  the  reckless  or  the  political  hay- 
makers now  doubt  the  need  for  some  kind  of 
tax  Increase.  Its  need  Is  great.  Its  effects,  as 
Indicated  In  Secretary  Fowler's  statement. 
will  penetrate  deeply  Into  our  economy  and 
the  economies  of  other  nations. 

Although  discussions  of  the  balance  of 
payments  always  manage  to  seem  esoteric 
and  vaguely  detached.  It  affects  each  of  us 
deeply,  even  though  few  of  us  sit  up  nights 
wondering  where  the  country's  gold  Is  going. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Star,  Aug.  7,  1967] 
Tax   Boost  Better  Than  Intlation 

The  negative  respwnse  of  many  congress- 
men and  business  leaders  to  President  John- 
son's tax  boost  proposal  Is  disappointing. 
They  argue  that  the  economy  Isn't  robust 
enough  to  stand  the  10  per  cent  surcharge 
and  that  domestic  spending  should  be  cut  to 
reduce  the  Impending  deficit  of  $30  billion. 

Congress  hasn't  done  much  about  reduc- 
ing spending  so  far.  Both  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches  should  trim  any  fat 
out  of  appropriations  bills.  But  both  know 
that  Vietnam  costs  are  bound  to  keep  rising 
under  the  present  mood  of  the  belligerents 
and  both  should  know  that  some  expvenslve 
programs  connected  with  unrest  In  the  cities 
need  more  funds. 

It  Is  true  that  the  economy  slowed  down 
a  bit  In  the  first  half  ol  1967.  Present  signs 
are  for  an  upturn  In  the  second  half.  But 
the  pace  of  wage  and  price  Inflation  Indi- 
cates that  some  of  the  pressure  of  spending 
should  be  removed.  A  tax  hike  would  do  that. 
Even  so,  the  deficit  still  would  be  about  $23 
billion.  Mr.  Johnson  said.  That's  Inflationary 
enough. 

Not  only  should  Congress  vote  the  10  per 
cent  surtax  the  President  asks — labor  and 
business  should  take  a  more  responsible 
course  with  price  Increases  and  wage  de- 
mands. For  those  boosts  keep  the  spiral  mov- 
ing, everybody's  costs  go  up.  and  few  bene- 
fit in  the  end. 

There  is  one  more  Important  move  for  the 
administration  to  make.  That  Is  a  re-exam- 
Inatlon  of  the  Vietnam  commitment  with  a 
view  to  reducing  costs  by  an  end  to  bombing 
of  the  North  and  by  "de-escalatlng"  the  over- 
blown U.S.  civilian  establishment  there. 

*^ 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Aug.  9, 

19671 

The  Strong   Case  for   a   Tax  Hike 

Only  three  years  ago  President  Johnson 
asked  Congress  for  a  tax  cut  which  lopped  $23 
bllUon  from  government  revenue.  Now.  be- 
cause of  the  mounting  costs  of  our  guns  and 
butter  economy,  he  has  asked  for  restoration 
of  approximately  $7.5  billion  of  that  revenue. 

The  President's  request  for  a  boost  In  both 
personal  and  corporate  income  taxes  repre- 
sented a  simple  facing  of  undeniable  facts. 
Expenses  of  the  Vietnam  war,  the  unexpect- 


edly large  federal  budget  deficit  and  the 
danger  of  splrallng  Inflation  made  his  action 
as  Inevitable  as  It  was  proper. 

It  was  inevitable  because  federal  Income 
and  the  nation's  economy  absolutely  must  be 
kept  In  a  healthy  balance.  It  was  proper  be- 
cause the  day-to-day  costs  of  government 
operations  morally  should  be  paid  for  by  to- 
day's taxpayers  rather  than  passed  on  to  their 
descendants.  Especially  when  business  is 
good  and  personal  Income  never  has  been 
higher. 

A  primary  duty  of  Congress  In  the  weeks 
ahead  will  be  to  determine  whether  the  10 
percent  Etircharges  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent are  needed.  It  Is  possible  that  smaller 
surcharges  would  suffice  If  all  unnecessary 
government  expenses  were  cut  to  the  bone, 
and  we  hope  this  can  be  done. 

But  determining  what  Is  a  necessary  ex- 
pense and  what  Is  not  In  these  days  of  crisis 
on  many  fronts  will  require  the  most  careful 
and  responsible  deliberation  of  which  our 
lawmakers  are  capable.  It  Is  not  a  situation 
in  which  the  old  game  of  politics  as  usual 
can  safely  be  played. 


[From  the  Springfield    (Mass.)    Dally  News. 
Aug.  22,  1967) 

Tax   Increase   Debate 

The  debate  on  the  President's  proposed 
10  per  cent  tax  Increase  is  continuing  In 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearings 
this  week. 

Few  are  arguing  against  the  necessity  for 
an  increase  to  offset  the  expected  $20-25 
billion  deficit  for  fiscal  1968.  Many,  however, 
are  skeptical  of  the  need  for  a  tax  sur- 
charge as  high  as  10  per  cent. 

There  are  of  course  many  ways  to  alleviate 
the  budget  deficit.  The  principal  one  Is  to 
eliminate  "nonessential"  expenditures.  The 
President  has.  In  fact,  stated  his  Intention 
to  cut  some  nondefense  spending  to  help 
keep  the  deficit  down.  Republicans  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  argue  that  the  need  for  a  tax  In- 
crease could  have  been  avoided  by  more  ex- 
tensive cutting  of  nondefense  expenditures. 

The  President's  economic  advisers  and 
the  President  himself  have  several  times 
stated  their  belief  that  the  economy  Is  on 
the  verge  of  an  upsurge  and  that  a  deficit 
In  the  area  of  $20-25  billion  would  result  in 
rapidly  rising  demand  and  an  "overheated" 
economy  sometime  during  the  last  quarter  of 
this  year  and  the  second   quarter   of  next. 

Advocates  of  the  "new  economics"  led  by 
Sen.  William  Proxmlre.  D-Wls..  feel  that 
such  a  large  surtax  will  preclude  the  eco- 
nomic resurgence  expected  by  most  later  this 
year.  The  new  economics  argument  says  that 
a  large  deficit  Is  beneficial  for  the  economy  at 
this  tune  because  It  needs  continued  stimu- 
lation to  Insure  an  upsurge  later  In  the  year. 

Probably  the  President  and  his  advisers 
are  right  In  their  forecast  of  an  overheated 
economy  If  the  deficit  Is  allowed  to  climb 
over  $20  billion.  The  greatest  Influence  on 
the  economy  during  the  past  three  years 
has  been  the  Vietnam  war,  and  It  shows  no 
signs  of  decreasing  Its  stimulant  effects  on 
spending. 

Furthermore,  vastly  Increased  expenditures 
to  cope  with  the  urban  problems  that  con- 
front the  nation  will  be  called  for  sometime 
In  the  early  part  of  next  year;  and  at  the  very 
least,  not  to  maintain  the  programs  already 
enacted  would  be  politically  foolhardy,  as 
well  as  politically  Immoral. 

There  may  be  some  cogency  In  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  say  that  a  smaller  sur- 
charge— say.  from  6  to  8  per  cent — would  be 
more  In  keeping  with  the  present  state  of 
the  economy.  But  with  the  Vietnam  war.  the 
need  for  expenditures  to  help  the  nation's 
cities  and  the  prospect  of  a  business  upsurge 
all  putting  Inflationary  pressures  on  the 
economy,  a  tax  rise  seems  the  best  way  of 
maintaining  the  nation's  economic  health. 
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NEW  PROOF  SETS  FOR  THE 
COIN   COLLECTOR 


Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coin 
collectors  of  the  Nation  have  something 
to  be  happy  about  again,  for  the  Bureau 
of  the  Mint  has  announced  resumption 
of  proof  coin  set  production  of  1968 
coins.  The  sets  will  be  manufactured  at 
the  U.S.  Assay  Office  in  San  Francisco, 
with  each  proof  coin  bearing  an  "S"  mint 
mark  on  its  face.  This  will  be  the  first 
time  that  a  U.S.  coin  will  show  an  "S" 
mint  mark  since  the  San  Francisco  Mint 
ceased  coin  production  in  1955. 

The  manufacture  of  U.S.  proof  sets 
was  cut  off  in  1964,  with  the  mint's  an- 
nouncement on  January  10,  1964,  that  no 
further  orders  would  be  accepted,  due  to 
the  coin  shortage.  That  spring  the  Legal 
and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, of  which  I  am  chairman.  Instituted 
a  study  to  determine  the  causes  of  the 
coin  shortage,  and  how  the  Government 
could  remedy  the  shortage  and  improve 
its  processes  to  make  certain  that  the 
Nation  never  again  would  encounter  a 
situation  where  its  businessmen  had  too 
few  coins  to  conduct  their  normal  com- 
mercial affairs. 

One  of  the  first  measures  taken  to 
overcome  the  drastic  shortage  was  to 
terminate  proof  coin  production,  so  that 
the  mint  could  use  the  facilities  that  had 
been  devoted  to  proof  coins  in  increas- 
ing its  production  of  ordinary  coin.  Coin 
collectors  were  direct  casualties  of  the 
war  on  the  coin  shortage. 

Because  of  the  genuine  concern  the 
members  of  the  Legal  and  Monetary'  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  had  for  coin  collec- 
tors. In  our  first  report  on  the  coin  short- 
age we  recommended  that  the  mint 
promptly  resume  its  proof  set  and  mint 
set  operations  when  their  suspension  was 
no  longer  required  by  the  shortage. 

That  recommendation  was  made  In 
House  Report  No.  194.  89th  Congress, 
first  session.  Other  reports  issued  were 
House  Report  No.  195  in  that  session,  and 
House  Report  No.  1468  in  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress.  Happily,  the 
Director  of  the  mint.  Eva  Adams,  shared 
that  concern,  and  as  soon  as  possible  took 
steps  to  aid  coin  collectors. 

On  March  8,  1966,  the  mint  announced 
It  would  receive  mail  orders  for  what  it 
called  special  mint  sets,  to  be  made  at  the 
U.S.  Assay  Office  in  San  Francisco,  bear- 
ing 1965  dates,  with  no  mint  marks.  The 
mint  had  previously  discontinued  accept- 
ing mail  orders  for  uncirculated  coin 
sets,  on  May  7,  1964.  The  mint  has  also 
provided  special  mint  sets  for  coin  col- 
lectors, dated  1966  and  1967. 

The  mint,  I  believe,  has  done  well  by 
the  collector  despite  the  fact  it  had  to 
cope  with  a  severe  coin  shortage.  It  fur- 
nished a  continuous  series  of  special  sets 
during  the  entire  shortage  period,  so  that 


collectors  were  provided  with  sets  bear- 
ing dates  of  each  year.  This  is  a  tribute  to 
the  production  capability  of  the  mint,  as 
well  as  its  continuing  interest  in  catering 
to  the  needs  of  the  collector.  And  now  it 
is  resuming  proof  sets.  I  believe  it  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  efforts  to  aid  the 
coin  collector  to  pursue  his  hobby. 


NEW    INTERNATIONAL    MONETARY 
ASSET   EXPLAINED 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  many  articles  written  on  the  recent 
action  by  the  finance  ministers  of  the 
group  of  10  nations  In  moving  to  create 
a  new  international  monetarv"  asset  to 
supplement  gold,  the  dollar,  and  sterling 
resenes  for  settling  international  ac- 
counts. Most  of  those  that  I  have  seen 
have  discussed  in  detail  the  needs  for 
international  monetary  reform  and  the 
plan  that  Is  now  up  for  consideration  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  The 
discussions,  however,  have  been  quite 
complex,  because  the  matters  they  deal 
with  are  far  from  simple. 

One  article  that  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention, however,  presents  the  whole  issue 
so  succlntly  and  yet  with  such  clarity 
and  simplicity  that  I  believe  everj-  Mem- 
ber will  profit  from  reading  It.  That 
article  appeared  on  the  editorial  pages  of 
the  Miami  Herald  for  August  29,  1967, 
and  reads  as  follows : 

A  Currency  To  Help  the  Trading  Nations 
World  commerce  and  International  finance 
often  have  been  twin  Jungles  In  which  the 
weak  and  iinwary  could  be  trapped  and  de- 
stroyed. Out  of  them  emerged  the  terrifying 
Great  Depression  of  a  generation  ago. 

A  little  chilizlng  long  has  been  In  order 
So.  after  six  years  striving  for  It.  10  world 
powers  reached  agreement  last  weekend  on 
world  monetary  reform  that  will  make  life 
safer  for  the  trading  nation. 

Under  a  draft  "treaty"  to  go  before  the 
106-natlon  International  Monetary  Fund  In 
Rio  de  Janeiro  next  month,  nations  would 
have  greater  leeway  In  borrowing  existing 
currencies  from  the  IMF  and  would  have 
"special  drawing  rlghu"  to  be  used  In  set- 
tUni^  accounts. 

In  effect  the  "rights"  are  a  new  form  of 
currency.  Tliey  have  been  called  "paper  gold." 
but  they  are  "not  quite  that.  The  arrange- 
ment involves  liberal  credit  In  paying  In- 
ternational balances  but  strict  accountabil- 
ity within  the  IMF  structure. 

"The  fundamental  aim  of  the  plan  Is  to 
avoid  trade-stifling  policies  by  countries  that 
are  short  of  current  international  reserves, 
chiefly  gold,  dollars  and  existing  automatic 
rights  to  borrow  currencies  from  the  IMF." 
explains  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  "The  re- 
serves are  used  to  tide  countries  over  the 
balance-of-payment  deficits,  which  occur 
when  more  money  leaves  a  country  than  re- 
turns." 

Dull  stuff,  maybe.  But  it  touches  every 
one  of  us  In  Its  promise  to  regularize  Inter- 
national trade  and  spare  nations  drastic 
economic  measures. 

The  other  day,  for  Instance,  we  discussed 


the  fear  that  Britain  might  have  to  devalue 
the  pound  sterling.  If  this  works,  devalua- 
tion won't  be  necessary;  nor  will  tight  credit, 
higher  taxes  and  other  devices  to  curb  the 
outflow  of  one's  currency. 

The  details  of  the  plan  are  less  exciting 
than  the  fact  that  such  a  plan  now  exists. 
It  took  some  figurative  head-knocking,  for 
both  Britain  and  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries (including  Prance)  were  involved  In 
the  dickering. 

Our  own  balance  of  payments,  slightly  im- 
proved by  news  on  the  same  day  that  the 
trade  surplus  Is  running  ahead  of  1966.  may 
at  length  require  fewer  restrictive  measures 
If  the  reforms  under  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  work  as  designed.  We  hope  so. 
Puijllc  confidence  In  the  economy  would 
then  enjoy  a  sudden  shot  of  what  Is  good 
for  It. 


ROBERT  KING  HIGH :  A  PUBUC  MAN 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   FASCELL.   Mr.   Speaker.   In   the 

CONGRESSION.AL     RECORD     Of     AUgUSt     31. 

1967.  on  page  24915  I  had  the  sad  duty  of 
ad\'islng  my  colleagues  of  the  untimely 
death  of  the  mayor  of  Miami,  Robert 
King  High. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  the  harsh 
realization  of  his  loss  became  apparent. 
But  also  eloquently  e\-idenced  were  the 
many  tributes  to  Robert  King  High,  who 
was  truly,  "a  public  man." 

The  following  comments  amply  dem- 
onstrate the  esteem  and  the  thanks  of  a 
grateful  and  sorrowful  citizenry: 

[Prom  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  Aug.  31, 

1967] 

He   Served  Miami  Well 

Robert  King  High,  as  he  once  said  of  him- 
self, was  "a  public  man"  He  lived  In  the 
limelight,  among  people,  listening  to  their 
problems  and  trj'ing  to  help  them  as  much 
as  he  could 

In  Miami,  he  was  His  Honor,  the  Mayor, 
and  In  a  surprisingly  large  number  ol  Latin 
American  cities  he  was  known  as  El  Alcalde, 
and  was  recognized  as  he  walked  along  the 
streets  as  he  liked  to  do. 

Robert  King  High  had  large  aspirations 
and  many  disappointments  but  he  served 
Miami  well.  His  untimely  death  was  a  shock 
to  all  who  knew  him,  and  the  number  is 
large.  His  passing  leaves  a  gap  In  leadership 
m  Miami,  which  needs  leadership  so  badly. 

[Prom  the  Miami  (Pla.l  News,  Aug,  31.  1967] 
MIAMI'S  Mator:  Robert  King  High.  1924-67 

As  we  mulled  over  the  all  too  short  career 
of  Mayor  Robert  King  High,  the  word  that 
kept  popping  Into  our  thoughts  were  "Incor- 
ruptible." 

We  know  a  lot  of  people  who  questioned 
Mr.  High's  Judgment  from  time  to  time,  but 
we  know  of  no  one  who  ever  questioned  his 
integrity. 

That  Is  saying  quite  a  bit  for  a  man  who 
was  elected  mayor  of  the  state's  largest  city 
five  times,  and  who  twice  ran  for  governor 

It  may  be  the  finest  tribute  that  can  be 
paid  to  a  politician,  which  Is  what  Mayor 
High  was,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word. 

But  Mr.  High  had  much  to  recommend 
him  besides  his  Incorruptibility.  It  Is  true, 
as  his  political  opponents  took  pains  to  point 
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out,  that  the  post  of  mayor  under  the  City 
Charter  Is  largely  ceremonial.  And  Mr.  High 
was  a  fine  and  tireless  ceremonial  mayor. 

SERIOUS     WORK     OVERSHADOWED 

It  Is  unlortunate,  however,  that  his  count- 
lees  appearances  as  a  greeter  and  ribbon  cut- 
ter tended  to  overshadow  his  more  serious 
work  as  the  leading  policy  maker  of  the  city 
government  during  10  btuy  and  troubled 
years. 

Long  before  the  thought  occurred  to  many 
other  politicians,  especially  In  the  South, 
Mayor  High  foresaw  the  need  to  ameliorate 
racial  differences  In  the  city,  and  he  risked 
his  political  neck  doing  it.  Step  by  step, 
the  barriers  to  Integration  were  lowered  In 
Miami.  Mayor  High  had  more  to  do  with 
these  developments  than  many  people  know. 

The  thousands  of  Cuban  refugees  who 
poured  Into  our  city  had  no  voter,  yet  Mayor 
High  realized  they  must  be  accepted  in  the 
name  of  simple  humanity,  and  he  did  much 
to  present  Miami  to  the  rest  of  the  country 
as  a  generous  city,  one  willing  to  fulfill  a 
responsibility  that  belonged  to  the  entire 
nation. 

HIS     ASSISTANCE     TO      INTERAMA 

He  took  the  larger  view  In  most  matters. 
When  the  long  dream  of  Interama  seemed  to 
become  attainable.  It  was  Mayor  High  who 
he'.ped  the  project  along  by  making  It  pos- 
sible for  the  city  to  turn  over  valuable  land 
to  the  authority. 

He  was  a  great  friend  of  Latin  America 
and  lt3  citizens,  and  more  than  once  he 
turned  down  offers  of  ambassadorships  to 
Latin  countries.  At  one  time,  when  the  city 
was  In  a  crisis  with  the  refugees,  he  told 
President  Kennedy  he  believed  he  was  needed 
more  In  Miami  than  In  Guatemala. 

He  was  a  colorful  mayor.  We  recall  fondly 
his  periodic  crusades  against  bolita  and  the 
strip  Joints  and  his  Jousts  with  the  Police 
Department.  These  flourishes  generated 
headlines,  as  the  mayor  surely  knew,  but 
they  also  helped  make  Miami  a  cleaner  and 
better  city  for  the  mayor's  children  and  for 
ours 

When  he  decided  to  run  for  governor  he 
ran  In  a  rather  novel  way.  deciding  to  turn 
down  the  large  gifts  that  normally  find  their 
wav  to  nominees  for  this  lmport,ant  office. 
He  told  a  friend  that  large  gifts  put  hand- 
cuffs on  a  man  before  he  ever  became  gov- 
ernor. He  said  he  would  rather  not  be  gov- 
ernor than  go  In  with  handcuffs.  In  the  same 
vein.  It  cin  be  said  that  he  did  not  use  his 
office  as  mayor  to  enhance  his  law  practice. 
In  his  campaign  for  governor,  as  In  his 
career  as  mayor,  he  v.as  forever  the  enemy 
of  small  but  powerful  interests  who  resist 
reform  and  modernization  with  all  the  re- 
sources at  their  disposal.  It  Is  a  political 
cliche  to  say  that  he  was  the  friend  of  the 
little  fellow,  but   no  cliche  was   ever  truer. 

HIS    ETTECTIVE    I.B:ADERSHIP 

Mayor  High  did  more  to  stabilize  the  city's 
government  and  to  Improve  its  efficiency 
than  he  got  credit  for.  During  his  10  years 
In  office,  he  benefited  from  his  association 
with  some  fine  fellow  commissioners  During 
most  of  the  time,  the  city  administration  has 
been  in  the  capable  hands  of  Manager  Melvln 
Reese. 

Seldom  was  there  any  question,  however, 
that  the  leadership  for  city  programs,  rang- 
ing from  sewers  to  playgrounds  through 
housing  and  redevelopment,  sprang  from 
Mayor  High. 

Progressive  on  social  issues  and  visionary 
In  his  plans  for  the  future,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  cannily  conservative  In  fiscal  af- 
fairs. For  better  than  two  thirds  of  his  tenure 
City  Hall  was  able  to  increase  services  while 
reducing  or  holding  the  line  on  taxes. 

It  should  go  without  paying  that  Miami, 
the  city,  will  miss  Mayor  High  sorely.  Thou- 
sands win  miss  him  as  a  friend. 

We  grieve  especially  for  his  fine  wife  and 


six  young  children.  His  death  came  tragically 
soon. 

[From  the  South  Dade  (Fla.)   News  Leader, 

Aug.  31,  19671 
Mayob    High's    Death    Saddens    Thousands 

Robert  King  High,  the  'Tennessee  poor 
boy"  who  rose  to  become  mayor  of  Miami 
and  who  came  within  grasp  of  the  gover- 
nor's mansion  in  JTaUaiiassae,  Is  dead. 

Except  for  a  stunning  Republican  upset, 
he  would  have  been  chief  executive  of  Flor- 
ida at  the  time  of  his  death  Wednesday  In 
Miami  at  the  age  of  43. 

The  "little  man"  from  Flat  Creek  left  a 
big  Imprint  on  Miami.  He  rose  from  a  strug- 
gling young  lawyer  to  win  a  seat  on  the  City 
Commission  and  was  serving  his  fourth  term 
as  Mayor  of  the  Magic  City. 

He  fought  successfully  for  lower  utility 
rates  and  worked  hard  to  redevelop  down- 
town Miami.  He  was  identified  as  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  "little  people'"  and  the  un- 
derprivileged. He  fought  to  Improve  their  lot 
and  met  with  a  great  deal  of  success. 

Under  his  leadership  Miami  became  one  of 
the  leading  cities  In  the  United  States. 

In  politics,  he  overthrew,  to  some  extent, 
his  Liberal  Image  to  become  the  Democratic 
Party's  nominee  for  governor  in  1966. 

To  do  so  he  earned  the  name  of  giant- 
killer  by  defeating  Incumbent  Gov.  Haydon 
Burns  In  a  gruelling  primary  race. 

That  epic  struggle  plus  his  battle  to  fight 
off  a  strong  Republican  trend  at  the  polls  in 
November  no  doubt  hastened  his  early  death. 

Mayor  Highs  supporters  and  friends  num- 
bered In  the  thousands  and  despite  his  de- 
feat In  November  they  envisioned  a  still 
bright  political  future  for  him. 

The  death  of  the  peppery,  little  redhead 
from  Tennessee  at  such  an  early  age  is  sad- 
dening to  Miamlans,  Dade  Countlans  and 
Florldians  whatever  their  political  inclina- 
tions. 

[From  the  Key  West  (Fla.)  Citizen,  Aug.  31. 
1967] 

iNTEGRrtY    IN    GOVERNMENT:     HlOH    LrVED    HIS 

Convictions 

Robert  King  High,  ''S,  was  more  than 
mayor  of  Miami — he  was  a  friend  of  Key  West 
and  a  leader  to  tens  of  thousands  of  Florld- 
lans  who  lived  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Miami.  High  literally  died  for  these  people. 
He  drove  himself  on  their  behalf  right  up  to 
his  last  day.  He  maintained  a  pace  that 
would  have  been  difficult  for  a  healthy  man. 
much  less  one  with  a  previous  liistory  of 
coronary  trouble. 

Governor  Claude  Kirk,  on  learning  of 
High's  death,  praised  his  former  opponent 
for  being  a  hard  fighter  ...  a  man  with  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  .  ,  .  a  govern- 
ment leader  who  beUeved  in  the  philosophy 
that  elected  officials  should  be  public  ser- 
vants. These  words  of  praise  from  a  man 
who  was  Robert  King  High's  most  bitter  op- 
ponent leave  little  for  High's  friends  to  add. 

Robert  King  High  was  a  familiar  visitor  to 
Key  West  and  the  Florida  Keys  dtu-lng  the 
past  two  gubernatorial  elections.  One  of  his 
slogans  was  that  he  wanted  to  be  a  "repre- 
sentative of  the  little  people."  Thousands  of 
Monroe  Countlans  who  met  High  will  testify 
that  this  was  more  than  ^  slogan — It  was  a 
way  of  life  for  Robert  King  High. 

High  leaves  his  wife  and  six  children.  The 
Citizen  expresses  its  deepest  sympathy  for 
this  grieving  family.  WTien  time  has  eased 
the  immediate  shock  of  death,  we're  .sure 
that  his  wife  and  children  will  take  great 
pride  m  the  fact  that  Robert  King  High 
lived  his  convictions  up  to  his  last  day  In 
offlce.  He  was  a  "public  servant"  and  "Integ- 
rity came  first"  In  all  his  affairs.  He  placed 
the  welfare  of  all  Florldlans  above  the  pru- 
dent safety  of  his  own  health. 

Florida  will  miss  Robert  King  High. 


[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Times,  Sept.  1,  1967] 
Negro  Community  Mourns  Death  of 
Mayor  Bob  High 
A  general  sadness  enveloped  the  Negro 
community  on  Wednesday  afternoon  when 
word  came  of  the  death  of  Miami  Mayor 
Robert  King  High. 

Tlie  diminutive  43-year-old  mayor  has 
always  been  a  strong  favorite  with  Miami 
Negroes  because  of  his  strong  liberal  approach 
and  unrelenting  fight  for  the  little  man. 

High  was  admitted  to  Doctor's  Hospital  In 
Coral  Gables  at  4  a.m.  Wednesday  after  com- 
pUiinlng  of  stomach  pains  and  vomiting. 
Death  came  at  2;  35  p.m.  with  his  wife,  Faith 
at  his  bedside.  The  couple,  married  13  years, 
had  six  children. 

Mayor  High  reached  the  height  of  his 
popularity  in  February,  1966  when  he  engi- 
neered the  move  for  the  city  commission  to 
appoint  Mrs.  Athalie  Range  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Commissioner  Sidney  Arono- 
vltz  who  liad  resigned  from  the  conunissloD 
for  business  reasons. 

Mrs.  Range  had  lost  In  her  bid  for  a  Ocy 
conunisslon  seat  by  a  mere  1460  votes  in  'Jie 
November,  1965  election.  She  had  led  het  op- 
ponent, Irwin  Christie  by  1.021  votes  in  the 
primary,  but  fell  victim  to  the  racial  issue  in 
the  runoff. 

Hiffh  was  a  veteran  campaigner  and  was 
elected  five  times  as  Mayor.  Working  on  a 
"poor  man's  budget"  High  pulled  off  a  big 
upset  last  spring  by  beating  out  Gov. 
Haydon  Burns  for  the  Democratic  guberna- 
torial nomination.  He  suffered  a  bitter 
defeat  to  Gov.  Claude  Kirk  In  the  general 
election,  but  took  the  loss  like  the  champion 
he  was. 

High  w.os  a  political  protege  of  the  Ken- 
nedys and  was  repeatedly  attacked  by  his 
opponents  as  an  arch  liberal.  A  man  of  strong 
personal  convictions,  he  never  relented.  In 
every  one  of  his  campaigns  he  polled  almost 
the  entire  Negro  vote. 

High  Wiis  a  public  man,  champion  of  the 
man  in  the  stre€ts.  He  took  on  the  biggest 
corporate  entities  In  the  state— The  Florida 
East  Coast  Railway,  the  phosphate  mining 
Interests,  public  utilities.  You  name  it.  If 
Bob  High  thought  he  could  get  a  better  deal 
for  the  people,  he  woud  fight  unashamedly 
for  it,  asking  no  quarter,  and  giving  none. 
A  great  man  has  fallen.  We  shall  miss  him, 

(Prom  the  Dlario  las  Americas,  Sept.  1,  1967) 
Robert  King  High 

As  soon  as  the  news  was  known  In  the 
.afternoon  of  Wednesday,  August  30th.  of  the 
sudden  death  of  the  renowned  Miami  Mayor, 
Honorable  Robert  King  High,  an  extraordi- 
nary manifestation  of  mourning  was  felt  not 
only  in  the  City's  metropolitan  area,  but  also 
all  over  the  State  of  Florid?.,  to  which  the 
Illustrious  public  man  was  especially  bound. 
Furthermore,  since  his  name  and  his  merits 
had  crossed  the  State's  boundaries,  in  the 
whole  United  States,  as  well  as  In  Latin 
American  countries  visited  and  loved  by  the 
Honorable  King  High,  the  news  of  his  death 
was  received  vs,ith  deep  sorrow. 

Robert  King  High,  dead  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-three,  was  an  exceptional  example  of 
human  qualities  and  of  civic  virtues  He  was 
an  excellent  husband,  father,  friend,  citizen 
and  servant  of  the  community.  In  his  bril- 
liant political  career  he  always  demonstrated 
firmness  of  democratic  convictions,  generos- 
ity of  purposes  regarding  public  life,  humil- 
ity before  success  and  chivalry  In  defeat.  For 
ten  consecutive  years  he  was  Mayor  of  Miami 
and  had  an  outstanding  participation  In  the 
political  life  of  the  Sta^e  of  Florida,  for  the 
governorship  of  which  he  was  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  losing  candidate  In  the  last 
elections.  In  all  his  campaigns.  Including  the 
one  that  was  adverse  to  him,  he  dlstin- 
gtdshed  himself  as  a  political  leader  of  high 
civic  quality.  His  name  and  his  fundamen- 
tally  positive   work   will  always   be   remem- 
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bered  in  all  this  part  of  the  United  States 
with  admiration  and  with  respect. 

All  the  Latin  Americans  of  this  city  and  of 
all  the  others  that  make  up  the  metropoli- 
tan area,  particularly  the  Cubans,  have  lost 
with  the  passing  of  the  Honorable  Robert 
King  High,  a  noble  friend  who  always  opened 
the  doors  of  his  heart  to  the  feelings  and  the 
needs  of  all.  It  can  be  said  that  the  Latin 
American  and  the  Cubans  very  especially,  to 
whom  he  was  particularly  generous,  con- 
sidered him  as  a  Mayor  from  their  own  ranks. 
To  them  he  was  a  fellow  countryman.  That 
Is  why,  this  large  percentage  of  the  commu- 
nity—the Latin  Americans — has  Joined  in 
touching  expression  of  sorrow  to  the  mourn- 
ing of  the  State  of  Florida  at  the  death  of 
one  of  Its  most  enllghted  representative 
values. 

Diarlo  Las  Americas  In  commenting  the 
death  of  the  noted  leader.  Honorable  Robert 
King  High.  Joins  the  sorrow  of  the  commu- 
nity, duly  exalts  the  outstanding  merits  of 
the'  illustrious  gentleman  and  public  man, 
and  expresses  its  sympathy  to  his  small 
chlldreri  Bobby.  Holly,  Cindy,  Valerie.  Bonni 
Lou  and  Susan,  and  particularly  to  his  ^^-idow. 
who  was  the  noble  partner  of  his  life,  Mrs. 
Faith  High,  a  woman  of  great  spiritual  sensi- 
bility who  shared  with  him  the  home  and  his 
civic  preoccupations,  encouraging  him  with 
her  human  enthusiasm  and  her  talent  to  ful- 
en  his  civic  duties. 

May  in  the  peace  of  God  rest  the  generous 
Boul  of  the  Honorable  Robert  King  High. 

[From  the  Jewish  Florldlan.  Sept.  8,  1967] 
Mayor  Robert  King  High 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  ca- 
reer of  Miami  Mayor  Robert  King  High  was 
that  he  always  sought  to  serve  the  little  man 
and  in  doing  so  he  often  was  faced  with 
formidable  odds  In  many  ventvires. 

In  his  struggle  to  make  Miami  a  better 
city.  Mayor  High  sometimes  tackled  power- 
ful interests  which,  In  his  view,  stood  in  the 
way  of  local  progress. 

Mayor  High  also  deserves  a  good  deal  of 
the  credit  for  the  relatively  smooth  manner 
In  which  Miami  passed  through  an  era  of 
transition  in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  It  was 
m  this  area  particularly  that  he  was  able  to 
offer  a  happy  biend  of  wisdom  and  common 
sense  that  paid  dividends  for  Miamians  of 
all  races  and  creeds. 

Last  week,  the  Miami  Jewish  community 
along  with  all  other  Miamlans  were  shocked 
at  the  sudden  death  of  the  dynamic  young 
leader  who  had  achieved  a  nationwide  rep- 
utation during  his  decade  in  ofHce. 

His  leadership  will  be  missed  and  his  con- 
tributions to  a  better  Miami  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

[From  the  Times  of  the  Americas, 
Sept.  6.  19671 
Names  in  the  News 
Robert  King  High.  Miami's  spunky  mayor, 
is  dead  nf  a  heart  attack.  Mayor  High  spoke 
considerable  Spanish,  and  had  a  keen  Inter- 
est In  the  entire  hemisphere,  and  especially 
In  Miami's  refugee  colony.  He  Is  one  of  the 
few  Florida  political  figures  who  helped  the 
state  Justify  Its  title  as  the  "Gateway  to 
Latin  America  "  Only  two  weeks  ago  he  re- 
ceived considerable  publicity  after  he  chal- 
lenged Castro  to  a  debate.  A  Latlnlst  at 
heart.  High  almost  became  Florida's  gover- 
nor last  fall  after  he  upset  the  Incumbent 
in  the  primary,  only  to  lose  nut  to  his  Re- 
publican opponent  In  the  November  elec- 
tions. "Bob"  High  will  be  remembered  by 
Latins  as  a  friend — a  man  who  really  cared. 

[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  Sept.  5,  1967] 
We've  Suffered  Great  Loss 

City  of  North  Miami,  FYa. 
To  the  Editor: 

The  untimely  passing  of  Robert  King  High 
is  Indeed  a  loss  to  the  Greater  Miami  com- 


munity. As  Mayor  of  the  City  of  North 
Miami!  it  has  been  my  privilege  many  times 
during  the  past  two  years  to  work  closely 
with  Bob  High  on  projects  which  Involved 
both  of  our  cities.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  In- 
tegrity, dedication  and  true  desire  to  per- 
form public  service. 

On  a  more  personal  basis,  Bob  High  was 
not  only  an  outstanding  Mayor,  but  an  un- 
usually fine  person.  His  friendship  was  some- 
thing I  greatly  valued  and  will  sorely  miss. 
I  can  only  hope  that  his  wife.  Faith,  and 
their  fine  children  will  take  solace  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  greatly  loved  and 
highly  respected  by  the  community  which 
he  so  dedlcatedly  served. 

Sherman  S.  Winn,  Mayor. 

North  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
To  the  Editor: 

We  lost  two  of  our  bravest  and  most  be- 
loved men — in  the  prime  of  life;  Robert  King 
High  and  John  F.  Kennedy.  We  needed  them 
both,  but  God  needed  them  more. 

Jules  Glickman. 

Greater  Mumi  Jewish  Federation. 
To  the  EorroR : 

The  Greater  Miami  Jewish  community 
Joins  all  Miamians  in  mourning  the  passing 
of  our  beloved  Mayor  Robert  King  High.  His 
untimely  death  is  a  grave  loss  to  the  city 
which  he  loved  so  much  and  served  so  well. 
Arthur  Rosichan, 

Director. 


ed  him  as  he  arrived  for  his  first  council 
meeting  after  the  general  election  last  No- 
vember— he  was  surprised  and  pleased — then 
promptly  told  us  he  was  sorry  he  lost  the 
election.'  He  felt  the  need  to  comfort  us; 
this  was  the  timber  of  this  man. 

Irene  Young. 


Miami,  Fla. 
To  the  Editor  : 

Bob  High's  death  is  very  sad.  It  Is  hard 
to  understand  why  he  was  taken  In  the  very 
prime  of  his  useful  life.  He  had  devoted  10 
years — nearly  one-fourth  of  his  life — to  use- 
ful and  productive  public  service.  He  had 
a  bright  potential  of  many  more  years  of 
the  kind  of  service  the  public  so  sorely  needs 
In  these  troubled,  threatening  times. 

Florida  Is  not  likely  to  find  in  the  for- 
seeable  future  a  public  man  who  can  carry 
the  burden  he  laid  down  last  Wednesday 
when  his  tired  heart  stopped  beating. 

Dade  County's  mlUlon-plus  citizens  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  an  extra-ordinary  service 
he  rendered.  Almost  alone.  Bob  High  saved 
Greater  Miami  from  racial  convulsions  such 
as  have  shattered  many  other  American 
cities,  including  Tampa.  Jacksonville,  and 
Riviera  Beach. 

Almost  from  the  day  he  took  the  oath 
of  offlce  as  Mayor  of  Miami.  Bob  High  started 
building  bridges  of  good  will,  cooperation, 
and  underst.anding  between  white  and  col- 
ored citizens.  Although  born  In  the  rural 
^outh,  of  Confederate  stock,  he  was  wholly 
free  of  racial  prejudice.  Despite  his  back- 
ground, he  was  completely  "color"  blind.  All 
humanitv  was  his  constituency.  He  devoutly 
believed  all  human  beings  are  children  of 
the  same  Creator,  and  this  belief  guided  and 
controlled  his  conduct,  both  public  and 
private. 

Bob  High  had  the  courage  of  a  Jungle 
Hon.  As  a  public  man,  he  was  almost  reck- 
lessly courageous.  I  never  considered  myself 
timid,  but  i  believe  I  would  have  backed 
away  from  some  of  the  fights  Bob  High  took 
on — and  won. 

Bob  High  was  a  religious  man  and  he  lived 
his  religion  every  day  of  his  life.  It  is  com- 
forting to  believe  he  has  finally  found  the 
rest  and  peace  that  he  could  never  let  him- 
self take  the  time  for  In  his  life. 

Fuller  Warren. 


Miami,  Pla. 
To  the  EDrroR: 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Bob  Hleh  deemed  it 
a  privilege — we  who  truly  loved  this  man  felt 
It  an  honor  to  be  even  an  infinitesimal  part 
of  his  life.  His  Joys,  disappointments,  espe- 
clallv  his  heartbreak,  were  ours. 

A  handful  of  his  campaign  workers  greet- 


RoBERT   King   High:    Miami's   Little   Giant 

(Broadcast   over   WTVJ,    channel   4.   Miami, 

Aug.  30,  1967) 

Bob  High  came  a  long  way  for  a  ^mali  boy 
from  a  small  town.  He  nearly  made  it  from 
Flatcreek,    Tennessee,    to    the    Tallahassee.      t 
Florida,  Governor's  mansion. 

Twice  he  tried  only  to  have  the  governor- 
ship whisked  from  his  hands  because  the 
timetable  of  political  history  worked  against 
him. 

His  was  the  classic  case  of  a  man  of  small 
physical  stature  being  afraid  of  no  one  and 
demonstrating  this  by  taking  on  the  big 
giants. 

It  was  Bob  High  against  the  utility  com- 
panies and  their  rate  structures,  it  was  Bob 
High  against  the  railroad.  It  was  Bob  High 
doing  what  he  thought  was  for  the  public 
Interest.  It  was  also  Bob  High  for  the  under- 
dog, for  the  senior  citizens,  for  Cuban  exiles 
displaced  from  their  homeland,  for  improve- 
ments to  his  city  which  resident  ind  tourtat 
might  enjoy  and  benefit  from. 

Such  a  person,  particularly  In  political 
life,  is  bound  to  rile  tempers,  to  make  some 
enemies  and  to  be  the  object  of  criticism. 
But  this  In  no  measure  detracts  from  the 
motivation  of  the  man — his  sincerity  or  his 
abllltv. 

RoiJert  King  High  served  Miami  well  as  Its 
Mavor. 

He  served  with  distinction,  sensitivity  and 
honesty.  Now  the  timetable  of  life  has  taken 
him  at  the  early  age  of  43. 

To  his  wife.  Faith,  and  five  daughters  and 
son  we  extend  our  sincere  sj-mpathy. 

Mayor  High:   A  Politician  With  High 

Principles 

(Broadcast   over   WTVJ.   channel   4,   Miami, 

Aug.  31,1967) 

Bob  High's  death  leaves  a  void  In  the  ranlcs 
of  Miami's  public  servants.  With  his  passing 
comes  the  reflection  that  his  type  of  political 
service  was  rather  uncommon. 

He  tried  to  elevate  the  profession  of  poll- 
tics  to  a  level  where  to  be  an  offlce  holder 
was  to  achieve  a  noble  goal.  He  tried  to 
conduct  his  offlce  In  a  manner  which  gained 
public  respect  along  with  admiration. 

We  would  hope  that  other  young  men  of 
this  community  and  elsewhere  would  emulate 
what  he  called  "a  new  mood." 

Too  manv  persons  seek  public  office  to 
merely  satisfy  their  own  egos  and  to  use 
political  office  as  a  wedge  to  Improve  their 
business  positions  and  profits.  Because  of 
the  behavior  of  some  offlce  holders,  the  pub- 
lic tends  to  hold  a  politician  with  disdain. 

America  Is  more  a  nation  of  men  than  of 
laws.  It  is  men  who  make  the  laws  and  ad- 
ministrate them.  The  survival  of  the  coun- 
trv  depends  on  getting  good.  able,  honest, 
visionary  men  into  government — on  local  city 
councils,  in  county  commissions,  in  legisla- 
tures, the  Governor's  chair  and  the  Congress 
and  Presldencv- 

We  would  hope  that  as  flags  throughout 
Miami  fly  at  half-mast  tomorrow,  this  will 
signal  In  the  minds  of  young  men  the  fact 
that  another  politician  Is  needed  to  fill  the 
ranks  now  diminished  by  one  and  assuredly 
by  others  on  the  morrow  or  perhaps  the  day 
after. 

John  P.  Kennedys  last  official  words  were 
the  conclusion  of  a  speech  he  was  to  have 
delivered  in  Dallas.  What  he  intended  to  say 
sets  the  high  tone  of  public  service  needed 
today.  Here  are  the  final  words: 

"We  ask.  therefore,  that  we  may  be  worthy 
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of  our  power  and  reaponalbUUy — that  we  may 
exercise  our  strength  with  wisdom  and  re- 
straint— that  we  may  achieve  In  our  time 
and  for  all  time  the  ancient  vision  of  peace 
on  earth,  good  wlU  toward  men.  That  must 
always  be  our  goal  and  the  righteousness  of 
our  cause  must  underlie  our  strength.  For  as 
was  written  long  ago:  'Except  the  Lord  keep 
the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain."  " 

A  Huge  Void 
(By   Bernard   E.   Neary,    vice   president   and 

general  manager.  WOBS  radio,  Miami.  Aug. 

31.  1967) 

Robert  King  High.  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Miami,  died  yesterday  afternoon  from  a  heart 
attack.  He  left  behind  a  family,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  friends,  and  a  record  of  which 
he  could  be  proud. 

Robert  mng  High  often  called  himself  a 
"Public  Man".  And  he  was  Just  that. 

He  was  a  man  who  believed  In  what  he 
did.  He  was  a  man  who  seldom  ducked  an 
issue  or  a  threat.  He  was  a  man  Mlamlans 
liked  as  their  Mayor. 

Robert  King  High  set  a  high  standard  for 
himself  and  lived  up  to  It. 

He  was  willing  to  flght  for  that  In  which 
he  believed  and  whether  he  won  or  lost  he 
accepted  the  public  decision  and  went  back 
to  work. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  his  passion 
for  activity  that  took  him  from  us  so  sud- 
denly. 

Robert  King  High  had  suffered  from  heart 
trouble  before.  It  was  a  heart  attack  that 
struck  him  down  yesterday  afternoon. 

Yet  until  the  end  he  refused  to  let  up.  He 
was  not  a  man  to  sit  quietly  and  watch  life 
and  life's  problems  pass  him  by. 

For  Miami  and  for  Florida,  Robert  King 
High  was  a  symbol  of  changing  times. 

Twice  he  demonstrated  that  the  rural 
cracker-barrel  politics  of  the  last  century 
could  not  and  would  not  long  survive. 

Five  times  he  demonstrated  that  clean 
honest  politics  were  acceptable  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Miami. 

Now  this  public  man  is  gone  and  there  is 
a  huge  void. 


work"  states  to  be  faster  than  in  "other" 
states.' 

As  proof  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  such 
laws,  these  figures  Involve  obvious  fallacies 
both  in  logic  and  statistics  and  would  mis- 
lead no  statistically  sophisticated  person. 
Apparently,  however,  they  were  not  directed 
to  a  statistically  literate  audience  and  (In 
view  of  congressional  action)  may  have 
seemed  convincing  to  many  Infiuentlal  peo- 
ple. Inasmuch  as  belief  In  the  economic 
benefits  of  "rlght-to-work"  legislation  may 
be  a  major  basis  for  the  popularity  of  such 
laws  with  legislators  and  others,  an  explora- 
tion of  the  Issues  raised  seems  worthwhile. 

This  paper  will  not  discuss  the  general 
Issues  m  the  "rlght-to-work "  controversy, 
which  have  been  treated  at  length  elsewhere, 
but  win  be  limited  to  an  examination  of  the 
validity  of  the  statistics  cited  as  proof  of  the 
alleged  economic  benefits  flowing  from  laws 
banning  union  security.  Before  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  detailed  analysis  of  the  figures 
under  dl.^cusslon,  we  may  note  the  elemen- 
tary statistical  principle  that  similarity  In 
the  pattern  of  two  variables  (such  as  "rlght- 
to-work"  laws  and  rates  of  growth)  does  not 
prove  one  variable  causes  the  other.  Both 
might  result  from  some  third  Influence  or 
the  similarity  might  be  wholly  accidenUl. 
In  fact,  the  rapid  rate  of  growth  In  "rlght- 
to-work"  states  might  result  because  of.  In- 
dependent of,  or  In  spite  of,  the  "work"  leg- 
islation. 

The  statistics  offered  by  "work"  advocates 
also  violate  an  elementary  principle  of  statis- 
tical tables  In  omitting  the  gross  quantities 
from  which  the  rates  of  increase  are  com- 
puted. The  inclusion  of  these  data  weakens 
the  propaganda  value  of  the  figures  by  show- 


ing that  the  faster  rates  of  increase  In  the 
"work"  states  are  based  on  much  smaller 
numerical  amounts  and  Involve  smaller 
numerical  Increases. 

The  data  omitted  In  the  statistics  under 
discussion  aje  supplied  In  Table  I  for  five  of 
the  more  significant  Indices  cited  by  the 
National  Rlght-to-Work  Conmilttee.  Rates 
of  Increase  taken  alone,  as  the  RTW  com- 
mittee presented  them,  seem  to  support  Us 
position,  with  the  "work"  states  exceeding 
"other"  states  In  each  Instance  (see  column 
4).  Examined  in  relationship  with  the 
omitted  data  (coltunns  1,  2,  3  of  Table  I), 
they  convey  a  different  picture.  In  each  In- 
stance, the  higher  rates  of  Increase  for 
"work"  states  In  column  4  are  seen  to  be 
based  on  comparatively  small  gross  values. 
Bbccept  for  "number  of  production  workers," 
the  numerical  Increases  of  "work"  states  are 
small  relative  to  "other"  states  (column  31, 
When  these  gross  figures  are  related  to  popu- 
lation and  workforce,  the  advantage  remains 
with  the  "other"  states.  Thus  when  "value 
added  by  manufacture"  Is  expressed  In  terms 
of  per  capita  (colvunn  5),  rat«s  of  Increase 
favor  the  "other"  states  rather  than  the 
"work"  states. 

These  observations  are  not  Intended  to 
Imply  that  rate  of  Increase  figures  are  not 
legitimate  and  significant  measures,  but  that 
the  significance  Is  not  clear  where  they  are 
published  without  the  numerical  figures  on 
which  the  rates  are  based.  The  gross  figures 
and  additional  Indices  shown  In  Table  I  do 
indicate  that  the  more  rapid  rates  of  growth 
of  the  "work"  states  are  based  on  much 
smaller  base  figures  and  that  the  smallness 
of  the  bases  tend  to  Inflate  relatively  small 
volume  Increases  Into  relatively  large  rate 
Increases. 


TABLE     l-COMPARISON     OF    GROWTH     RATES,     RIGHT-TO-WORK    VERSUS     NON-RIGHT-TO-WORK    STATES,     1947-63 

[Greater  percentage  rise  in  right-to-work  States  rests  on  low  base;  full  data  show  advantage  of  non-nght-to-work  States  in 

per  capita  gains) 


1947 
(1) 


1963 
(2) 


Increase, 
1947-63 


(3) 


Percent 
increase. 
1947-63 

(«) 


Increase 
per  capita 


(5) 


THE  ECONOMIC  MYTH  OF    'RIGHT- 
TO-WORK"  LAWS 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Sam  B.  Barton,  professor  of 
economics  at  North  Texas  University, 
Denton.  Tex.,  has  examined  the  statistics 
used  by  supporters  of  right-to-work  legis- 
lation and  finds  fallacies  both  in  the 
logic  and  in  the  figures.  His  report  is  con- 
tained in  the  current  issue  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  oCBcial  monthly  magazine,  the  Amer- 
ican Federationlst. 

This    analysis    deserves    our    careful 

study  and  I  therefore  include  the  article 

in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

The  Economic  Myth  or  "Richt-To-Work" 

Laws 

(By  Sam  B.  Barton) 

During  the  recent  controversy  concerning 
repeal  of  Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  profxjnenta  of  "rlght-to-work"  legisla- 
tion gave  wide  circulation  to  statistics  show- 
ing rates  of  economic  growth  In  "rlght-to- 


Value  added  by  manufacturing,  (gross  value,  dollars 
in  thousands): 

Right  to  work    J10,719.564      535,378.000 

Nonright  to  work i63,607, 194    5154,379.000 

Capital  expenditures,  (dolUn  in  thousands): 

Righttowork 31.231.005       $2,526,000 

Nonright  to  work 55,390,682        58,533.000 

Number  ol  production  workers  (averageforyear): 

R.ghttowork 2,010,000         2,742,000 

Nonright  to  work 9,896,000         9,547,000 

Population: 

Righttowork 40,445,000       53,529.000 

Nonright  to  work 102,111,000      133.357,000 

Per  capita  income:  ' 

Righttowork Jl.OOO  II, 

Nonright  to  work $1,441  $2, 


961 
637 


$24,658,436 
$90,771,805 

51,294,995 
$3,142,318 

732.  000 
-349,  000 

13.  084.  000 
31.246,000 

$961 
$1. 196 


230.  03 
142,71 

105,  20 
58.29 


$450. 66 
5680. 67 

$24,19 
$23.56 


36.42    

-3  58    

32.35    --  .. 

30.60    

96. 10  $947 

83.00  $1,103 


<  Computed  from  aggregate  personal  income  and  population  data 

Let  us  now  turn  to  an  examination  of 
comparative  rates  of  Increase  In  the  two 
groups  of  states  before  and  after  1947.  the 
year  of  Section  14(b)  and  most  "rlght-to- 
work"  laws.  This  comparison  (Table  11) 
clearly  shows  that  the  more  rapid  rates  of 
Increase  In  "work"  states  preceded  the  en- 
actment of  "work"  legislation.  In  fact,  both 
groups  experienced  faster  rates  before  1947 
than  after.  This,  of  course,  reflects  the  eco- 
nomic stimulation  of  a  depressed  economy 
by  the  Second  World  War.  Surely  the  sup- 
porters of  "rlght-to-work"  laws  would  not 
have  us  believe  that  such  legislation  accounts 
for  rates  of  growth  advantages  that  existed 


1  See  "Economic  Progress  in  Right  to  Work 
States."  The  National  Right-to-Work  Com- 
mittee (May  1965) :  "America's  Choice:  Right 
to  Work  or  Compulsory  Unionism"  (same 
source);  "Report  from  Washington,"  Senator 
John  Tower  {R-Tex.),  May  1965. 


froTi  the  2  groups. 

even  before  such  laws  were  invented?  One 
might  argue  with  equal  logic  that  "work" 
laws  were  responsible  for  the  decreased  rates 
m  both  groups  after  1947. 

If  the  long-term  rates  of  increase  advan- 
tage shown  In  Table  II  are  really  significant, 
one  would  expect  the  "work"  states  to  show 
Improvement  In  their  relative  standing  In 
per  capita  Income  over  the  period.  Yet  the 
data  presented  In  Table  III  Indicate  little 
Improvement  over  a  period  covering  more 
than  three  decades  and  no  Improvement  of 
1963  over  1947  In  quartlle  standing  of  the 
RTW  states.  Individual  rank  comparisons 
shown  below  similarly  fall  to  indicate  any 
very  impressive  change  In  the  Income  rank 
of  "work"  states  after,  as  compared  with 
before,  1947. 

1929-47     1947-63 

Rank  Improved   8  9 

Rank  deteriorated 9  5 

Rank   unchanged    1  4 
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TABLE  II  -COMPARISON  OF  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  RiGHT-TO-WORK  LAWS 
,0,.a  Show  more  rapid  rates  of  increase  ,n  n.M-^rk  Stat,  ex.^^ore  1947,  when  Taft-Hartley  sec.  i4(t)  and  most  right- 
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1939 


1947 


1963 


1939-47 
percent 
increase 


1947-63 
percent 
increase 


Value  added  by  manufacturing  (thousands): 

Righttowork..   «i7ffl729 

Nonright  to  work. $21.260. /23 

Average  yearly  increase: 

Right  to  work 

Nonright  to  work 

Capital  expenditures  (thoOsands):  ^^  ,,. 

Righttowork... - Jl  040510 

Nonright  to  work jl,u»u,oiu 

Average  yearly  increase; 

Right  to  work. 

Nonright  to  work - - 

Number  pro:luction  workers  (average  tor  year): 

Righttowork i'i,?'7Tn 

Nonright  to  work — 
Average  yearly  increase: 

Right  to  work 

Nonright  to  work. 


$10,719,564 
$63,607,194 


$35, 378, 000 
$154,379,000 


6,471.710 


$1,231,005 
$5,390,682 


2,009,938 
9,895,243 


$2.  526, 000 
$8,563,000 


2.742.000 
9,547,000 


Papulation  (thousands): 

Right  to  work... 

Nonright  to  work 

Average  yearly  i.ncrease: 

Right  to  work , 

Nonright  to  work 

Per  capita  income: ' 

Righttowork 

Nonright  to  work 

A»erage  yearly  increase: 

Right  to  work 

Nonright  to  work.... 


37.261 
96,965 


$352 
$608 


40.445 
102,111 


$1,000 
$1,441 


54,435 
135, 190 


$1,927 
$2,602 


236,8 
199.2 

29.6 
24.9 

496.9 
418.1 

62.1 
52.3 

51.3 
52.9 

6.4 
6.6 

8.6 
5.3 

1.1 
.7 

184.1 

137.0 

23.0 
17.1 


230.0 
142.7 

14.9 
8.9 

105.2 
58.9 

6.6 
3.7 

36.4 
-3.5 

2.3 
-.2 

32.4 
30.6 


96.1 
83.0 

6.0 
5.2 


First  Is  the  well-known  political  advantage 
possessed  by  the  southern  "right"  states  In 
their  disproportionate  share  in  the  chair- 
manships of  powerful  congressional  commit- 
tee. This  advantage,  during  a  period  of  vaat 
expansion  of  military  Installations  and  of 
defense  industries,  assured  these  states  e 
substanUal  share  in  the  gigantic  war  and 
cold  war  Industrial  expansion  of  the  past 
quarter  century.  Their  mild  climate  and  re- 
moteness from  Soviet  nalssUes  were  ad- 
ditional considerations  In  the  location  of 
"defense  Installations"  In  the  South  and 
West. 

Second,  the  development  and  populari- 
zation of  air  conditioning,  by  blunting  the 
deterence  to  Indtistrial  expansion  of  the 
South's  long,  hot  summers,  has  contributed 
substantially  to  the  Industrial  growth  of 
this  region  dtiring  the  past  two  decades. 

Finally,  the  expanded  use  of  natural  gas 
as  an  industrial  fuel  and  the  development  of 
the  petro-chemlcal  Industry  have  been  a 
major  factor  for  economic  expansion  In  the 
Southwest. 

TABLE  IV.-THE  REGIONAL  FACTOR  AS  Af<  EXPLANATION 
OF  GROWTH 

[How  both  right-to-work  and  non-righf-to-work  States  parallo 
growth  rates  of  their  regions,  in  percent) 


1939-47 


1947-63 


Represents  total  personal  income  divided  by  total  population  for  the  given  year. 

TABLE  lll.-NATIONAL  RANKING  OF  18  RIGHT-TO-WORK 


Table  III.  however,  does  show  that  most  of 
the  "work"  suites  are  poor.  Measured  in 
terms  of  rank  In  per  capita  income  oyer  the 
period  1929  to  1963,  only  one  state,  Nevada, 
has  ranked  in  the  highest  quarter.  Only  two 
have  ranked  In  the  second  quarter  in  any  oiie 
year  In  1929.  17  and  in  1963,  15  Of  the  18 
"work"  states  ranked  below  the  national  me- 
dium Throughout  the  five  periods  shown, 
approximately  half  (8-9)  of  the  "work 
states  ranked  In  the  lowest  quarter.  The 
quartlle  standing  of  the  "work"  states  w.is 
^     .    ..       .„   ,„oo  ^han  m  1947,  when  Taft- 


STATES  IN  PER  CAPITA  INCOME 


1929       1939       1947       1953      1963 


Highest  quarter... 

2d  quarter 

3d  quarter 

Lowest  quarter... 


1 

12 

7 

8 


1 

12 

6 

9 


1 

12 
7 
8 


of  the  "rlght-to- 


no  better  In  1963 
Hartley's  14(b)    and  most 
work"  laws  were  passed. 

On  the  basis  of  the  figures  presented  in 
Table  III,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Income 
standing  of  "work"  states  was  about  as  un- 
favorable during  the  years  following  as  In  the 
years  preceding  passage  of  Taft-Hartley  s  14 
(b)  and  state  "work"  laws.  There  Is  little^  If 
any,  evidence  to  support  the  assumption  that 
"work"  legislation  had  any  substantial  et- 
fect  on  income  standing.  Those  southern 
states  which  traditionally  have  used  cheap 
labor  substandard  protective  legislation  and 
similar  devices  most  aggressively  In  bidding 
for  Industry  show  little  or  no  Improvement 
in  income  rank  for  the  post-1947  period. 
Those  southern  states  showing  more  favor- 
able performance  (like  Virginia,  Texas.  Flor- 
ida) represent  special  cases.  In  which  factors 
other  than  "work"  legislation  would  appear 
to  be  controlling.  Thus  Virginia  has  become 
a  populous  suburb  of  Washington.  DC 
Texas  has  developed  a  great  petro-chemlcal 
industrv  and  Florida's  sunny  climate  has  at- 
tracted "much  population  and  wealth. 

An  examination  of  a  map  shows  that  the 
■rlght-to-work"  states  all  He  outside  the 
great  "Industrial  heartland"  of  the  United 
States  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. This  suggests  that  our  previous  sta- 
tistics mav  involve  essentially  regional  com- 
parisons between  the  industrially  more  ma- 
ture northeastern  states  (none  of  which  has 
RTW  legislation)  and  the  Industrially  young 
southern  and  western  states  (which  include 
all  of  the  "work"  states).  If  the  hypothesis 
that  regional  location  Is  a  major  factor  In 
the  different  rates  of  Increase  In  the  "work 
and  "other"  states  Is  correct,  regional  com- 
parisons of  the  northeastern  with  southern 
and  western  states  should  yield  comparative 
rates  paralleling  those  between  ""*>-»'■"  -"d 
"work"  states. 


1 1947  North  Dakota  and  Kansas;  1953  Kansas  and  Arizona; 
1963  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 

An  examination  of  Table  IV  Indicates  an 
amazing  parallelism  In  the  comparative  re- 
lationship between  these  two  sets  of  data, 
both  in  the  northern-eastern  region  and  the 
"other"    states    showing    consistently    and 
similarly  slower  rates  of  increase  than  the 
southern-western    and    the     "work"    states. 
This  pattern  of  similarity  characterizes  the 
period  before,  as  well  as  after,  1947  and  seems 
to  indicate  that  geographical  location  rather 
than  presence  or  absence  of  "right-to-work 
laws  is  a  major  factor  responsible  for  the 
faster  rates  of  growth  In  the  RTW  sUtes.  It 
suggest*  that  regional  location  may  accotxnt 
significantly  both  for  rates  of  growth  and 
legislation, "  rather  than   legislation  causing 
rates   of   growth.   In   fact,   geographical   lo- 
cation may  be  one  of  the  third  factors,  as 
suggested  eariler,  that  Influence  both  rates 
of  growth  and  tvpe  of  legislation.  The  South 
and  West,  in  the  mld-20th  centtiry.  seem  to 
be  experiencing  the  growth  spurt  of  Indus- 
trialization that  the  Northeast  experienced 
in  the  late  19th  century. 

A  regional  approach  also  reveals  that  the 
"work"  states  themselves  fall  into  three,' 
rather  than  one,  regional  groupings:  south- 
ern, west-north  central  and  mountain,  with 
different  climates,  populations,  industries 
and  politics.  Meaningful  comparisons  wotild 
require  thorough  examination  of  the  ma- 
trix of  many  Interacting  forces  which  shape 
both  economic  growth  and  legislative  enact- 
ment Such  an  undertaking  Ues  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  analysis,  but  In  passing  we 
may  note  three  factors  which  may  have  In- 
fluenced industrial  growth  In  the  South  even 
more  than  "work"  laws.  These  Include  politi- 
cal, technological  and  resource  factors. 


Value  added  by  manufacturing: 
Northern  and  eastern 

regions 

Non-right-to-work  States.. 
Southern  and  western  re- 
gions  - 

Right-to-work  States 

Capital  expenditures: 

Northern  and  eastern  re- 
gions   

Non-right-to-work  States.. 
Southern  and  Western  re- 
gions   

Rlght-to-work  States 

Number  of  production  workers: 
Northern  and  eastern  re- 
gions   

Non-tight-to-work  States.. 
Southern  and  western  re- 
gions  

Rlght-to-work  States 

Population: 

Northern  and  eastern  re- 
gions  - 

Non-right-to-work  States.. 
Southern  and  western  re- 
gions  "- 

Rlght-to-work  States 


•  24.0 
24.9 

17.5 
8.9 

29.1 
29.6 

14.5 
14.4 

47.6 
52.3 

3.1 
3.7 

66.9 
62.1 

S.9 
6.6 

6.3 
6.6 

-.7 
-.2 

7.2 

6.4 

2.0 
2.3 

1.0 
.7 

1.6 
1.9 

1.8 
1.1 

2.5 
2.0 

1  Average  annual  percentage  increase  for  indicated  periods. 
Based  en  aggregate  va.ues  not  adjusted  tor  price  changes. 

RTW  legislation  may  be  viewed  as  one 
among  numerous  regional  devices  used  by 
these  industry-hungry  states  of  the  South 
and  West  In  their  frantic  bid  for  industry. 
The  success  of  tax  subsidies,  free  plants,  low 
wages,  antl-unlon  laws,  weak  unions,  etc..  in 
attracting  certain  types  of  business  firms 
may  be  granted.  Whether  the  types  of  firms 
attracted  by  such  policies  contribute  to  the 
wealth  of  the  region  and  the  income  of  its 
people  is  less  certain.  For  example,  Missis- 
sippi, one  of  the  most  aggressive  practitioners 
of  this  policy  for  the  past  three  decades,  re- 
mains, as  it  was  at  the  beginning,  lowest  in 
the  nation  in  per  capita  income. 

In  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  "rlght-to- 
work"  legislation  is  merely  one  of  many  sub- 
standard devices  popular  In  some  southern 
and  western  states,  we  may  note  that  none  of 
the  "work"  states  has  a  minimum  wage  law 
that  approaches  federal  standards  in  level 
and  coverage,  whereas  12  of  the  "other"  states 
have   such   laws.*  Only   five   of   the   "work" 


'other"  and 


'  Southern:  Va..  N.C..  S.C.  Ga..  Fla..  Tenn 
Ala     MifS.,  Ark.,  Tex..  West  North   Central: 
Jcnoa,  N  D.,  S.D..  Neb..  Kan..  Mcmntain:  Ariz., 
Nev.,  Utah. 


'Arkansas:  Sl.OO  a  day  starting:  S1.25  after 
6  months'  exvcriencc.  Nevada:  (Covers  fe- 
males only)  SlOO/hr.  if  under  18;  tl.l2'fi  'hr. 
if  over  18.  North  Carolina:  t.85/hr.;  South 
Dakota:  tlS/wk.  in  cities  over  2.500  pop.. 
SlZ'wk  in  other  cities  (covers  females  only). 
Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Labor  Relations 
Expediter,  pp.  69-99. 
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states  have  lalr  employment  practice  laws 
while  35  of  the  "other"  states  have  these  laws.* 
SUnlUrly.  old-age  pensions  and  unemploy- 
ment bene&ts  are  substandard  In  moet  oi  the 
"work"  states.' 

In  this  brief  analysis,  we  have  indicated 
that  the  rate  of  economic  growth  statistics 
ofTered  In  support  of  'rtght-to-work."  legis- 
lation are  faulty  on  several  grounds.  First. 
as  presented  they  constitute  incomplete  and 
misleading  statistics.  Second,  they  involve 
faulty  logic  In  implying  that  similarities  in 
statistical  pattern  between  two  variables 
prove  a  causal  relationship.  Third,  they  Ig- 
nore the  fact  that  rate  of  growth  advantages 
existed  before  the  passage  of  "worli"  legisla- 
tion. Fourth,  we  demonstrated  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  "work"  states  In  rates  of  growth 
was  Insufflcient  to  affect  significantly  the  per 
capita  income  standing  of  the  states  over 
long  periods  of  time. 

Fifth,  we  demonstrated  that  comparisons 
between  "right"  states  and  "other"  states 
were  basically  regionul  comparisons  between 
the  newer  and  older  ir.dustrial  areas  of  the 
nation.  Sixth,  we  indicated  that  various  po- 
litical, technological  and  resource  factors, 
other  than  "work"  legislation,  could  account 
for  the  differences  In  growth  rates.  And,  fi- 
nally, we  noted  that  "work"  laws  may  be 
viewed  as  part  of  a  general  system  of  legis- 
lation prevalent  in  "work"  states  where 
statutes  unfavorable  to  workers  have  long 
been  promoted  :is  creating  "a  favorable  busi- 
ness climate." 


PRESIDENT      JOHNSONS  PASSION 

FOR     PEACE      MOVES  NUCLEAR 

NONT-ROLIFERATION  TREATY 
FORWARD 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER,  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
month  of  August  1967,  may  well  go  down 
in  history  as  one  of  the  most  auspicious 
months  In  recent  history. 

For  August  was  the  month  when  two 
of  the  greatest  powers  of  the  modern 
world,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  joined  forces  to  offer  to  the  world 
the  famous  nuclear  nonproUferation 
treaty. 

And  one  of  the  men  who  justly  de- 
serves the  praise  which  history  will 
bestow  on  him  for  that  event  Is  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

While  charges  and  countercharges  on 
Vietnam  fill  the  air,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
has  pursued  the  course  of  nuclear  disen- 
gagement for  years  with  the  passion  and 
Intensity  of  a  man  who  knows  he  holds 
in  his  hands  the  destiny  of  his  Nation, 
and  perhaps  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

The  offering  of  the  nuclear  nonpro- 
liferatlon  treaty  to  the  Disarmament 
Committee  in  Geneva  Is  a  remarkable 
and  outstanding  achievement. 

The  treaty  is  not  perfect.  What  treaty 
is?  But  it  symbolizes  the  deep  responsi- 
bility which  both  nations  feel  for  the 
preservation  of  mankind. 


*Icnc<i.  Kansan.  Nevada.  Utah.  Nebraska. 
North  Dakota  have  sanctiovs.  but  no  adrnin- 
istration.  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Labor 
Relations  Expediter,  p.  1891. 

» Some  0/  the  icestern  states  are  above  av- 
erage in  benefits. 


I  Insert  an  editorial  from  the  Newark 
News  winch  commends  the  United  States 
for  Its  disarmament  efforts  in  this  criti- 
cal area: 

Thb  Nuclear  Treatt 

On  the  day  after  Moscow  warned  that  the 
step-up  in  bombing  North  Vietnam  would 
"Inevitably  lead  to  the  necessary  retaliatory 
steps,"  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  Joined  in  offering  a  nuclear  nonpro- 
Uferation treaty  to  the  world. 

If  such  Inconsistency  confuses,  consider 
Hanoi's  perplexity.  There,  uncertainty  must 
be  doubledan  spades.  For  not  only  has  North 
Vietnam's  Soviet  ally  cooperated  with  'Wash- 
ington but  Red  China,  its  other  supposed 
ally,  appears  bent  on  making  enemies  In  every 
possible  direction. 

Duality,  of  course.  Is  nothing  new  to  for- 
eign relations.  And  a  mutual  Interest  In  sur- 
vival has  a  way  of  prevailing  over  Ideology. 
In  this  regard  the  nonproUferation  treaty 
qualities  as  a  step  toward  making  life  on 
earth  a  little  more  certain  by  restricting  the 
manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Serious  shortcomings  remain.  Red  China 
and  Prance,  both  of  whom  have  the  ability 
to  make  H-bombs,  are  not  signatories.  The 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  not 
precluded  from  making  additional  weapons. 
And  the  entire  control  section  of  the  treaty 
was  left  blank  because  agreement  wasn't 
reached  on  how  Inspection  was  to  be  carried 
out. 

Nevertheless,  any  positive  step  In  a  field 
so  fraught  with  peril  is  welcome.  The  treaty 
seeks  to  discourage  nations  from  venturing 
Into  the  costly  business  of  making  nuclear 
weapons  while  applying  safeguards  to  the 
peaceful  e.\ploltatlon  of  atomic  energy. 

It's  a  case  of  something  being  better  than 
nothing.  Where  man's  survival  is  concerned, 
even  slight  progress  is  a  gain  for  life  over 
death. 


AIR  SAFETY 


Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenth.-vl]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
before  the  Labor  Day  recess,  I  held  a 
press  conference  to  describe  the  con- 
gestion in  the  ahspace  over  metropolitan 
New  York  and  to  suggest  some  basic 
changes  in  air  safety  administration. 

This  press  conference  produced  un- 
usually heavy  coverage  by  both  network 
television  and  the  national  press. 

One  reason  for  my  meetliig  with  the 
press  was  the  neglect  I  detected  for  the 
interests  of  the  nonflying  public  In  air 
safety.  I  have  been  gratified  that  much 
mail  has  come  to  me  after  this  publicity, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  peo- 
ple who  do  not  fly  regularly  but  who 
feel  they  have  a  stake  In  air  safety. 

Because  of  this  unusual  response.  I  am 
summarizing  below  my  statement  on  a 
new  approach  to  air  safety: 

My  interest  in  air  safety  derives  from 
two  con.sideratlons :  first,  my  district  in- 
cludes most  of  La  Guardia  Airport — one 
of  the  Nation's  busiest;  and  all  of  Flush- 
ing Airport,  a  private  field  only  2  miles 
from  La  Guardia.  My  constituents — air- 
port neighbors  in  a  congested  area — are 
subject  day  and  night  to  the  dangers  of 
all  types  of  air  accidents. 


The  second  reason  for  my  concern  is  a 
belief,  which  I  have  pursued  in  other 
fields,  that  in  Government  there  are 
often  unwritten  and  unspecified  sympa- 
thies between  Government  agencies  and 
the  industry  they  regulate.  These  sym- 
pathies ignore  the  interest  of  the  average 
citizen.  I  believe,  for  reasons  I  am  about 
to  describe,  that  such  neglect  exists  also 
In  the  field  of  air  safety. 

With  many  other  Americans  I,  too,  am 
a  frequent  air  traveler.  About  10  percent 
of  our  population  travels  regularly  by 
air.  I  am  concerned  with  the  90  percent 
who  remain  on  the  ground,  but  who  have 
an  important  stake  in  air  safety. 

This  90  percent  of  our  people  is,  I  be- 
lieve, unrepresented  when  air  safety  Is 
considered. 

One  of  the  pecularities  of  air  travel  is 
that  it  jeopardizes  the  completely  inno- 
cent. With  other  modes  of  tiavel,  some 
acceptance  of  risk  is  implicit.  Whether 
you  drive  your  car,  or  cress  a  street  or 
a  railroad  track,  or  mount  a  stepladder. 
you  understand  that,  by  your  actions,  you 
take  a  certain  risk.  But  those  who  do  not 
fly  are  the  true  ir.nncents  when  we  con- 
sider air  disasters.  They  may  be  in  their 
homes,  their  cars,  or  schools  or  hospi- 
tals, and  become  victims  of  an  air  acci- 
dent. 

For  those  who  reply  that  such  things 
do  not  happen  often,  I  can  only  say  that 
they  will  happen  more  often  in  the  fu- 
ture. For  those  who  say  that  accidents 
will  always  happen,  I  reply  that  com- 
placency has  never  saved  a  single  life. 

To  find  out  on  my  own  how  serious  the 
air  safety  problem  was  in  the  New  York 
area,  I  began  an  intensive  study  of  the 
near-miss  reports  which  pilots  file  vol- 
untarily after  incidents  they  think  po- 
tentially dangerous. 

I  have  analyzed  over  80  near-miss 
reports  from  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  from  1965  to  the  present.  Since  the 
present  reporting  system  is  completely 
voluntary,  no  one  knows  what  percent- 
age of  the  total  number  of  near  misses 
these  80  represent. 

For  this  same  reason,  the  462  near- 
miss  reports  received  by  the  FAA  last 
year  nationwide  are  only  part  of  the 
story  of  the  dangers  of  midair  collision. 

Even  this  partial  reporting  of  near 
misses  suggests  urgently  needed  changes 
in  our  present  air  safety  system.  In  the 
conclusion  of  this  statement.  I  have 
summarized  some  of  these  accounts,  not 
for  their  dramatic  Impact,  which  Is  cer- 
tainly there,  but  rather  to  show  the  kinds 
of  problems  which  develop  almost  every 
day  over  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area. 

These  problems,  which  I  have  consid- 
ered in  detail  In  the  second  attachment, 
represent  areas  where  I  believe  our  pres- 
ent organization  of  air  safety  responsi- 
bilities is  deficient. 

In  preparing  this  information  we  have 
relied  on  many  sources  including  FAA 
reports,  regulations,  and  policy  state- 
ments. 

We  have  also  considered  the  view- 
points of  the  various  special  groups 
within  aviation — airline  pilots,  control- 
lers, manufacturers,  airline  operators — 
who  today,  often  through  FAA,  are  the 
only  voices  representing  air  safety 
interests. 
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The  one  viewpoint  which  Is  not  repre- 
sented at  the  present  is:  How  can  we  best 
protect  the  interests  of  the  airline  pas- 
senger and  of  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  who  do  not  fly  at  all,  but  who 
may  be  the  innocent  victims  of  airline 
disasters? 

These  neglected  areas  of  air  safety, 
and  my  recommendations  to  improve 
them,  are: 

1.    NEAR-MISS    REPORTING 
THE    PROBLEM 

Near-miss  reporting,  as  presently  or- 
gaiiized  by  FAA,  is  neither  complete  nor 
properly  used  by  FAA  in  developing  bet- 
ter air  safety  standards.  Unless  near- 
miss  reporting  becomes  the  basis  for  in- 
dependent judgment  on  the  adequacy  of 
the  present  air  safety  system,  we  will  re- 
main ignorant  of  the  causes  and  fre- 
quency of  near-midair  collisions.  Today 
we  have  not  even  developed  a  system 
which  describes  accurately  what  the  mid- 
air risks  are. 

RECOMMENDATION 

Near-miss  reporting  should  be  made 
mandatory.  To  make  this  possible,  pilots 
should  not  be  subject  to  punitive  action 
on  the  basis  of  their  own  reports.  In 
hearings  held  as  a  result  of  near-miss 
incidents.  FAA  should  not  serve  as  pros- 
ecutor, judi^e,  and  jury — it  should  be  the 
prosecutor  before  an  independent  tri- 
bunal with  the  defendant-pilot  entitled 
to  counsel  and  other  protections  of  our 
legal  system. 

2.    FAA    AND    GENERAL    AVIATION 
THE    PROBLEM 

General  aviation,  which  includes  all 
civil  flying  except  scheduled  airliners,  is 
by  far  the  fastest  growing  segment  of 
American  aviation.  I  believe  that  pilots 
and  manufacturers  who  speak  for  this 
segment  have  a  disproportionate  voice 
withirt  the  FAA.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
commercial  value  of  the  expansion  of 
general  aviation  is  exaggerated,  within 
FAA,  to  the  detriment  of  improved  air 
safety.  The  vast  corps  of  general  avia- 
tors, through  their  insistence  on  their 
"right"  to  fly  anywhere,  represent  a 
growing  hazard  to  air  safety. 
recommeiJdation 

FAA  policies  sliould  give  explicit  prior- 
ity for  scheduled  airliners  and  their  pas- 
sengers within  American  aviation.  Only 
bv  such  a  drastic  alteration  of  existing 
values  within  FAA  can  we  represent  the 
interests  of  the  99  percent  of  the  public 
outside  general  aviation,  whose  rights 
have  largely  been  ignored.  FAAs  orga- 
nization and  budgeting,  including  re- 
search and  development  funds,  must  re- 
flect this  priority. 

3.     PRIVATE    FLYING    OVER    CONGESTED    AREAS 


THE    PROBLEM 

The  problems  of  general  aviation  be- 
come critical  over  our  cities.  The  lack  of 
experience  among  pilots  of  small  air- 
craft and  the  absence  of  basic  naviga- 
tional and  communications  equipment  on 
their  planes  imperils  airline  passengers, 
those  residing  near  airports,  and  other 
completely  Innocent  people  on  the 
ground,  especially  If  midair  collisions 
occur. 


RECOMMENDATION 

A  system  of  restricting  private  planes 
over  metropolitan  areas  is  essential. 
This  system  must  take  full  account  of  the 
priority  of  scheduled  aircraft,  based  on 
their  size,  passenger  load,  speed  and  im- 
portance in  general  transportation. 
Further  account  must  be  taken  of  the  in- 
herent danger  in  mixing  small  planes, 
scantily  equipped  and  piloted  by  ama- 
teurs, in  heavily  traveled  airport  areas 
where  split- second  timing  and  maximum 
public  risk  are  involved. 

A  commitment  by  FAA  to  "thin  out" 
air  traffic— despite  private  aviation's 
predictable  opposition — is  the  first  step 
needed. 

Formulation  of  this  restriction  should 
be  made  by  a  public  air  safety  authority 
with  proper  public  representation.  The 
simplest  approach,  which  may  be  the 
best,  would  eliminate  all  planes  without 
specified  minimum  equipment  within  a 
radius  of  metropolitan  areas.  Further, 
pilots  without  training  and  experience  in 
such  equipment  would  be  excluded. 

An  alternate  restriction  would  ban 
private  aviation  from  certain  corridors 
leading  to  key  metropolitan  airports. 

Such  equipment  and  pilot  standards 
v.'ould  avoid  the  standard  rebuttal  to 
proposals  to  exclude  private  planes  from 
large  airports— the  air  space  over  met- 
ropolitan areas  would  remain  just  as 
congested  if  private  planes  are  simply 
diverted  from  one  .lirport  to  another.  We 
accept  this  objection.  We  believe,  there- 
fore, that  only  by  setting  higher  safety 
.standards  for  planes  over  metropolitan 
areas  can  safety  be  improved. 

4.    COLLISION    AVOIDANCE    SYSTEM     (CAS) 
THE    PROBLEM 

A  system  already  exists  which  will 
warn  pilots  of  impending  danger  from 
other  aircraft,  and  tell  them  what  eva- 
sive action  to  take.  It  Is  costly,  but  eco- 
nomically feasible  for  large  commercial 
planes.  FAA  leadership  ^n  encouraging 
such  systems  and  broadening  its  poten- 
tial use  is  confused,  leisurely  and  half- 
hearted. 

RECOMMFNDATION 

The  Federal  Government  should  show 
the  same  devotion  to  air  safety  that  it 
Is  now  displaying  toward  auto  safety  de- 
spite industry  reluctance.  FAA  leadership 
in  requiring  CAS  Is  the  first  step  toward 
meeting  this  obligation. 

5.    ACCIDENT    INVESTIGATION 
THE    PROBLEM 

Responsibility  for  investigating  avia- 
tion accidents  is  presently  divided  be- 
tween FAA  and  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board— which  assumed  the 
CAB'S  investigative  responsibilities.  Both 
are  part  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. Consequently,  investigations 
are  subject  both  to  Intraagency  pro- 
tectiveness  and  to  In-house  rivalries.  As 
a  result,  the  pilot,  often  dead  or  other- 
wise defenseless,  is  frequently  blamed  for 
accidents.  No  one  considers  the  possible 
fault  of  the  agencies  or  the  air  safety  sys- 
tem they  have  developed. 

RECOMMENDATION 

Air  accident  Investigations  should  be 
conducted  in  a  court  of  inquiry  system. 
outside  the  Department  of  Transporta- 


tion. Participants  in  the  inquirj*  should 
have  the  protection  and  opportimities  of 
our  legal  system. 

CONCLUSION 

In  ending  this  review  of  my  reasons 
for  a  continuing  concern  for  air  safety, 
I  would  recommend  that  Congress  con- 
sider these  facts  and  act  on  them.  Spe- 
cifically: 

First.  I  urge  that  the  Govenmient  Op- 
erations Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  study  the  organization  of  air 
safety  responsibility  withan  the  Federal 
GoveViunent  I  do  not  believe  the  present 
system  of  air  safety  gives  the  public  its 
proper  representation.  FAA  must  be  re- 
examined and  perhaps  rebuilt  to  give 
this  representation. 

Second.  I  recommend  that  Congress 
establish  Public  Air  Safety  Boards  out- 
side the  Federal  Government,  especially 
for  the  higiily  developed  urban  areas. 
These  boards  will  represent,  better  than 
FAA  or  any  Government  agency,  the 
public's  true  interest  in  air  safety. 

People  will  say  that  these  recommen- 
datioiis  cannot  be  carried  out;  that  pri- 
vate pilots  have  equal  rights  with  air- 
liners and  that  we  must  let  FAA  make 
these  decisions. 

There  is  no  parallel  in  our  society  to 
the  present  unrestricted  freedom,  with 
its  concomitant  danger,  that  a  few  hours 
of  flight  training  gives  a  private  pilot. 

When  it  comes  to  a  choice  between  one 
private  pilot  and  his  rights,  and  the 
rights  of  hundreds  of  passengers  in  a 
single  airliner,  and  the  rights  of  thou- 
sands of  helpless  people  on  the  ground, 
my  vote  Is  going  to  the  many,  not  the 
few.  and  to  the  safety  of  millions  and  not 
the  private  business  or  pleasure  flying  of 
the  minority. 


AHEPA  CON'VTENTION  HONORS 
JOHN  LAWRENCE 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr,  C.\bell]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent AHEPA  Convention  In  Dallas,  Mr. 
Nick  Zellos,  convention  chairman,  ar- 
ranged one  of  the  high  spots  of  the  con- 
vention in  which  a  luncheon  program 
described  what  an  American  company 
had  done  for  the  Greek  Island  of  Myko- 

nos. 

I  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
summary  of  this  recognition  given  to 
John  Lawrence  and  Dresser  Industries 
for  its  fine  work  in  furthering  the  educa- 
tional opportimities  on  this  Greek  Is- 
land; 

AHEPA  CONVENTION   HONORS  JOHN  LAWRENCE 

A  gift  to  help  build  a  school  en  a  Greek 
island  brought  unexpected  recognition  to 
Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  at 
the  45th  Supreme  Convention  of  AHEPA  In 
Dallas. 

John  Lawrence,  President  and  Chairman 
of  Dresser  Industries,  accepted  three  awards 
on  behalf  of  his  company  at  the  annual 
AHEPA    Business    and    Professional    Men's 
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Luncheon  on  Wednesday,  August  23  Law- 
rence »iigge«ted  that  American  business  op- 
eratlooB  abroad  are.  In  a  way,  an  "American 
Industrial  Peace  Corps."  He  urged  American 
Industry  overseas  to  "help  Its  friends  every- 
where to  achieve  higher  standards  of  living 
and  education." 

The  Order  of  AHEPA,  with  1.129  local 
chapters  and  auxiliaries.  Is  compKwed  main- 
ly of  American  and  Canadian  citizens  of 
Greek  descent. 

Dresser  developed  a  barlte  mine  on  the 
Greek  island  of  Mykonoe  In  the  Aegean  Sea 
In  1B56.  The  company  has  been  the  largest 
employer  on  the  tiny  Island  for  a  decade, 
and  last  year  contributed  110.000  towards 
construction  of  the  first  high  school  on 
Mykonoa. 

Although  no  announcement  of  the  Dresser 
gift  to  the  Mykonos  school  was  made  In  the 
United  States,  Nick  Zellos,  General  Chair- 
man of  the  AHEPA  convention,  learned  of 
It  and  organized  the  tribute  to  the  com- 
pany. Dresser  assisted  In  the  preparation  of 
a  slide  film  on  Mykonos  shown  at  the 
luncheon. 

Zellos,  a  Dallas  businessman,  presented 
Lawrence  with  a  model  boat  and  a  note  from 
Pranclscos  Mazos.  Mayor  of  Mykonos.  read- 
ing: "With  all  our  love  I  send  you  a  small 
gift  from  our  Island." 

A  plaque  was  presented  to  Lawrence  by 
Klmon  A.  Doukas.  Supreme  President  of 
AHEPA.  "In  recognition  and  grateful  ac- 
knowledgement of  his  company's  educational 
contribution  to  the  Island  of  Mykonos, 
Greece." 

A  message  from  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Greece  was  read  by  Basil  Phokas  of  Athens. 
director  of  Hellenism  abroad  for  the  Greek 
government.  He  announced  that  a  special 
medal  was  being  struck  for  the  occasion  and 
added:  "This  medal  is  being  forwarded  by 
the  Greek  government  for  Dresser  Industries 
to  commemorate  Dresser's  contribution  to 
Greece  and  more  particularly  to  Mykonos." 

Accepting  the  awards  at  the  luncheon, 
Lawrence  said: 

"I  deeply  appreciate  these  awards  and 
gratefully  accept  them  In  the  name  of  my 
company  and  on  behalf  of  the  many  Dresser 
people  who  worked  so  unselfishly  on  the 
Mykonos  school  project.  I  hope  that  the  help 
we  gave  will  result  In  lasting  benefits  for  the 
people  of  Mykonos. 

"I  might  add  that  this  Is  a  good  example 
of  how  American  Industry  can  be  helpful  In 
foreign  lands.  We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about 
the  wonderful  work  being  done  by  our  young 
people  In  the  Peace  Corps.  In  a  manner  of 
speaking.  American  Industry  can  also  be 
called  an  American  Peace  Corps.  In  short, 
American  industry  must  not  overlook  its  op- 
portunity to  help  Its  friends  everywhere  to 
achieve  higher  standards  of  living  and  edu- 
cation." 

Mykonos.  often  described  as  an  "unspoiled" 
Greek  Island  Is  arid  and  rocky.  It  Is  only  30 
square  miles  In  area  and  has  a  population  of 
about  3.000.  Except  for  a  few  fishing  boats 
and  tourists,  there  was  no  Industry  on  the 
Island  until  Dresser  geologists  discovered 
barlte  deposits. 

Barlte  Is  a  heavy  mineral  mixed  with  water 
to  make  "drilling  mud"  for  oil  and  gas  well 
drilling.  The  drllUng  mud  lubricates  the  drill 
bit.  flushes  crushed  rock  to  the  svirface,  and 
helps  prevent  "blow  outs." 

Dresser  has  contributed  substantially  to 
the  economy  of  Mykonos  since  coming  to  the 
Island  with  a  capital  Investment  of  $1.3  mil- 
lion. The  company  has  taught  new  skills  to 
residents,  directly  supported  one-quarter  of 
the  population,  and  donated  labor  and  equip- 
ment for  a  wide  variety  of  civic  projects 
such  as  road  building,  the  construction  of  a 
harbor  breakwater,  and  a  meteorological  sta- 
tion. 

Dresser  has  shipped  more  than  a  million 
tons  of  barlte  from  Mykonos  In  the  last  ten 
years.  Small  sample  bags  of  barlte  labelled 


"A  Little  Bit  of  Greece"  were  given  to  guests 
at  the  AHEPA  luncheon. 

Members  of  AHEPA  were  so  moved  by  the 
story  of  the  school  on  Mykonos  that  they 
asked  for  more  sample  bags  of  barlte  to  be 
sold  In  local  chapters  for  $1  each.  Dresser 
agreed  to  donate  the  bags  and  accept  the 
proceeds  of  their  sales  for  transmittal  to  the 
Mykonos  school  board. 

Most  children  on  the  Island  receive  only 
a  few  years  of  schooling.  Some  children  are 
able  to  leave  the  Island  each  year  to  con- 
tinue school  on  a  neighboring  Island  or  In 
Athens.  The  people  of  Mykonos  long  had 
wanted  a  secondary  school  to  provide  12  years 
of  Instruction,  but  the  Greek  Ministry  of 
National  Education  was  unable  to  provide 
the  funds. 

In  1963.  a  native  of  Mykonos  now  living  In 
the  United  States  donated  a  plot  of  land  on 
the  edge  of  the  city  of  Mykonos  and  $3,000 
In  cash  to  the  Mykonos  School  Board  with 
the  stipulation  that  construction  of  a  school 
begin  within  three  years  Otherwise,  the  land 
would  go  back  to  the  owner 

Plans  for  the  school  were  drawn,  but  no 
financing  was  available  by  mld-1966. 

When  Dresser  learned  of  the  deadline.  It 
offered  $10,000  to  the  Ministry  of  Education 
If  matching  funds  were  provided  by  the 
Ministry.  The  offer  was  accepted  and  the 
skeleton  of  the  school  has  been  erected. 

The  slide  film  presented  at  the  luncheon 
showed  views  of  Mykonos,  its  people.  Its 
children,  the  cornerstone  laying  ceremony 
for  the  new  school,  and  the  construction  of 
the  school. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SAMUEL  RICHARDSON 
DAVENPORT 

.  Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sam  Davenport  has  meant  much  to  me 
since  I  first  came  to  Washington.  Not 
only  has  he  been  a  great  help  to  me  in 
my  work,  but  also  he  has  been  a  close 
friend  through  our  prayer  breakfast 
meetings. 

My  ofHce  staff  became  especially  fond 
of  him  for  his  sincere  and  capable  as- 
sistance on  matters  of  importance  to  the 
ofHce. 

Mr.  r>avenport  has  set  an  example  of 
dedication  to  his  work  that  would  be- 
hoove everyone  to  follow.  He  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  me  here  on  the  Hill, 
and  I  will  be  forever  grateful  for  his 
many  courtesies. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  state  that  on  yester- 
day I  was  In  my  district  on  congressional 
business  and  unable  to  attend.  Had  I 
been  present  on  rollcall  vote  240, 1  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  CoHEL.AN.  for  September  11-15. 
1967,  to  attend  as  a  delegate  the  Japa- 
nese-American Assembly,  Shimoda.  Ja- 
pan. 

Mr.    Hagan    (at    the    request   of   Mr. 

/ 


PotrNTAiN),  for  today,  September  12,  on 
account  of  oflacial  business. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  on  account  of  official 
business — National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Civil  Disorders. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  gi-anted  to: 

Mr.  Olsen.  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stanton)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  > 

Mr.  Bush,  for  30  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 12. 

Mr.  Taft,  for  20  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 13. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stanton)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: J 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tenzeri  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  :j 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Philbin. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  Ufle: 

S.  163.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO  Charles 
M.  Blckart,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  (retired) . 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  9837.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1959,  as  It  re- 
lates to  transportation  expenses  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  September  13,  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

1069.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Creek  Natioi^  of  Indians 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  doc'Ket  No. 
21,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Ailairs. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CEI.LER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  8338.  A  bill  to  create  a  new  division  for 
the  Western  District  of  Te.xas.  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  629).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  828.  An  act  to  amend  section  5(b)  of  the 
act  of  March  18,  1966  (Public  Law  89-372), 
so  as  to  make  the  prohibition  contained 
therein  on  the  filling  of  certain  vacancies  in 
the   office   of  district  judge  for  the  eastern 
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Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  12819.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  divorced 
wife  may  qualify  for  benefllE  on  her  former 
husband's  wage  record,  even  in  the  absence 
of  continuing  support  (or  any  right  to  such 
support)  from  him.  if  she  received  a  sub- 
st-antlal  property  settlement  upon  their  di- 
vorce; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mrs.  DWYER : 

H  R.  12820.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  totel 
mileage  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways;  to  the  Committee  on 
Pi'bllc  Works. 

Bv  Mr.  EILBERG : 

H.R.  12821.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformtJd  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  12822.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
14.  1948.  in  order  to  exclude  from  burial  In 
national  cemeteries  the  remains  of  persons 
determined  to  have  been  subversive;  to  the 

district  or  Pennsylvania  inapplicable  ro7."e  -^o^^l^,,^T,rX  sfppSnt  the^?ur- 


first  vacancy  occurring  after  the  enactment 
of  such  act  (Rept.  No.  630).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  StM.p 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  146.5.  An  act  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  eastern  division  of  the  Northern  District 
of  Mississippi  in  Ackerman.  Miss.  (Rept.  No. 
631 1 .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  1165.  An  act  to  pro'rfde  for 
the  disposition  of  judgment  funds  now  G-n 
deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Minnesota  Chip- 
pewa Tribe  of  Indians  on  behalf  of  the  M;s- 
s.s.'^lppl  Bands  and  the  Pillager  and  Lake 
WlnnlbigOEhish  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians 
(Rept.  No.  632).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2828.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribes 
of  Kansas  and  Nebra.'ika  and  of  Oklahoma  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  138, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  633) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  8580.  A  bill  to  convey 
certain  land  to  the  Squaxln  Island  Tribe  of 
Indians;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  6341. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  tiie  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  10130. 
A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  engage  in  feasibility  investigations 
or  certain  v.  ;iter  resource  developments;  with 
amendment  {Rept.  No.  635).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  cf  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AtTairs.  H.R.  11428.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pav  a  judgment  In  favor  of  the  Emigrant 
New  York  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  No.  75,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  636).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Pa- 
pers. House  Report  No.  637.  Report  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry  ex- 
ecutive departments.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
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poses  of  the  Public  Building  Act  of  1959  (73 
Stat.  479),  by  authorizing  agreements  and 
leases  with  respect  to  certain  properties  in 
the  District  of  (Columbia,  for  the  purpwse  of 
a  national  visitor  center,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  12824.  A  biil  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  the  same 
benefits  for  employees  of  public  hospitals 
with  respect  to  certain  pensions  and  profit- 
sharing  plans  as  those  presently  provided  for 
emplovees  of  private  nonprofit  hospitals. 
other  "charitable  organizations,  and  public 
and  private  schools:  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

BvMr.  ERLENBORN: 

H.R.  12825.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (73 
SUt.  479),  bv  authorizing  agreements  and 
leases  with  respect  to  certain  properties  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
national  visitor  center,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ESCH; 

H  R.  12826.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  exclude 
from  consideration  as  Income,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  eligibility  for  pension, 
all  amounts  paid  to  an  individual  under 
public  or  private  retirement,  annuity,  endow- 
ment, or  similar  type  plans  or  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12827.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  In- 
crease bv  20  percent  the  income  limitations 
imposed'bv  that  chapter  on  persons  entitled 
to  pensions  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  AfToirs. 

Bv  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  12828.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959 
(73  Stat.  479).  by  authorizing  agreements 
and  leases  with  respect  to  certain  properties 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  national  visitor  center,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Bv  Mr.  HARSHA: 

H  R.  12829.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 

H.R.  12830,  A  bill  to  reduce  the  depletion 
allowance  for  oil  and  gas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  KLEPPE : 

H.R.  12831.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  pur- 
poses  of   the  Public   Buildings  Act  of   1959 


(73  Stat.  479) ,  by  authorizing  agreements  and 
leases  with  respect  to  certain  properties  In  the 
District   of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
national  visitor  center,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  I>ublic  Works. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  12832.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce' with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  12833.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Jenerson-Whltehall  unit,  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project.  Montana,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  12834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  groundtish  Imported  into  the 
United  States  shall  not  exceed  the  average 
annual  amount  thereof  Imported  during  1963 
and  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R.  12835.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  12836.  A  bill  to  provide  a  statement 
of  congressional  intent  on  appropriate  gov- 
ernmental assistance  for  universal  education- 
al opportunity  at  the  postsecondary  lev;!;  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  submit  a  plan  and  conduct  a 
study;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.R.  12837.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  temporary  rate  of  duty  for  color  tele- 
vision picture  tube^;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H  R.  12838.  A    bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GATHINGS; 
H.R.  12839.  A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  12840.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  perpetual  calendar;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  r2841.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Flood  Instirance  Act  of  1956.  to  provide  for 
a  national  program  of  flood  insurance,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  12842.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
whlclk^a  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  12843.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT:- 
H.R.    12844.  A   bill   relating  to   the  carry- 
ever  of  net  operating  losses  of  certain  rail- 
road   corporations;    to    the    Committee    on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  12845.  A   bill   to   extend   second-class 

mailing  privileges  to  certain  publications  of 

offices  of  State  secretaries  of  state;    to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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HH.  12848.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  pur- 
poses of  tbe  PubUc  BuUdlnga  Act  of  1959  (73 
Stat.  479),  by  authorizing  agreements  and 
leases  with  respect  to  certain  properties  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  national  visitor  center,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

H.R.  12847.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  proscribe  the 
mailing  of  certain  matter  not  desired  by  ad- 
dressees: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil   Service. 

By   Mr.  KUTKENDALL: 

H.R.  12848.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  modernize 
certain  restrictions  upon  the  application  and 
scope  of  the  exemption  provided  therein; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 

H.R.  12849.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

H.J.  Res.  815.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  504.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 


Supreme  Court  should  adhere  to  the  literal 

meaning  of  the  Constitution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.  Res  918.  Resolution  amending  the  rules 
of  the  House  in  order  to  transfer  Jurisdiction 
over  military  and  national  cemeteries  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs; 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AJND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  I'ule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AYRES: 

H.R.  12850.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ku  Eun 
Yong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  .Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  l'2851.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  two  vessels  to  the  Harry  Lundeberg  School 
of  Seamanship  for  nontransportatlon  use  in 
the  training  of  merchant  marine  personnel: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Bv  Mr.  F.\RBSTEIN: 

H.R.  12852.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benito 
Chow  Wong,  also  known  as  Cho  Chia  Yuan; 
Chan  Pui  Koon,  also  known  as  Chan  Pul  Koon 
De  Chow;  Tin  Yee  Chow  and  Elisa  Chow 
Chow:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  GARDNER: 
H.R.  12853.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zenalda 
I.  Blroq:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts : 
HM.  12854.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Florvaute 
Leo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  IRVIN: 
H.R.  12855.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gelso- 
mlno  and  Anna  AmatuUi;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.R.  12856.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vito  De- 
lisi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  12857.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Matsu 
Tengan  and  his  wife,  Kama  Tengan;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  MINISH; 
H.R.  12858.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Kon- 
stantinos  Kiriakakis;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  12859.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Tung 
Yick   Chin;    to   the   Committee   on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 

H.R.  12860.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis 

Ravenet;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  W.-VLKER: 

H.R.  12861.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 

Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 

the   Air  Force   at  Kirtland   Air  Force   Base. 

N.  Mex.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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EX^TENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Remedy  for  Farm  and  City 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  re- 
cent editorial  which  appeared  in  the  au- 
thoritative publication,  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal. It  is  titled  "Remedy  for  Farm  and 
City"  and  is  reprinted  in  a  newspaper 
from  my  home  district,  the  Daily  Re- 
publican Eagle  of  Red  Wing: 

Remedy  for  Farm  and  Citt 

The  most  promising  long-range  solution 
to  the  "farm  problem"  Is  more  off-farm  Jobs 
in  rural  America.  Such  jobs  would  let  those 
farmers  who  want  to,  or  have  to,  lea\e  farm- 
ing, part  way  or  all  the  way,  do  so.  They 
might  well  make  more  money,  and  so  would 
zhe  farmers  who  would  be  left.  Meanwhile 
all  oi  them  could  continue  to  live  where  they 
da  now.  or  not  far  away.  How  much  better 
for  them  than  to  move  as  strangers  to  South 
Chicago,  South  Philadelphia,  or  South  Big 
City  ar.ywhere! 

The  big  cities  would  benefit,  too.  They 
might  t)egln  to  solve  their  problems  of  crime, 
traiSc,  wretched  housing,  slums  and  ghettos. 
How  much  better  off  Detroit  would  have  been 
if  the  people  who  sw.irmed  In  from  rural 
communities  had  been  able  to  find  Jobs, 
and  the  vocational  education  to  go  with 
them,  where  they  came  from. 

It's  no  wonder  big  cities  have  riots.  It  is 
simply  abnormal  for  so  many  people  to  live 
atop  one  another  in  so  little  spac',  like  ants 
in  an  .mt  hill  Nor  is  it  any  loi.ger  necess,ary 
in  this  day  of  rapid  transportation,  of  com- 
munications media  that  bring  the  best  of 
the  arts  that  the  cities  have  to  offer,  of 
branch  stores  of  the  biggest  empori.i  of  large 
cities,  of  decentralized  health  anJ  educa- 
tion f.^ciUtles.  The  Mayo  Clinic  Is  In  Roches- 
ter.  Minn,    Many   universities    are    In   small 


places,  and  now  Community  Colleges  are 
bringing  higher  education  to  the  country- 
side. 

The  nation  as  a  whole  would  gain,  both 
economically  and  socially,  from  a  spread- 
out  of  people  and  Jotis.  It  would  be  sounder 
of  fibre  If  more  of  its  people  had  a  little  elbow 
room,  access  to  the  open  country,  a  part 
in  community  affairs — In  short  a  normal 
kind  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  agree  that  making 
rural  and  small  town  life  more  attractive 
could  help  t<5  stem  the  tide  of  migration 
to  large  cities  which  are  already  beset 
with  a  myriad  of  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  same  time  I  believe 
the  present  administration  could  take 
immediate  action  to  alleviate  the  grow- 
ing problem  by  assuring  farmers  a  bet- 
ter break  economically.  A  cause  of  this 
continued  rush  to  the  cities  is  the  unfair 
treatment  farmers  have  received  from 
the  present  administration.  As  I  have 
pointed^out  many  times  in  recent  years, 
the  present  administration  has  all  but 
abandoned  farmers.  The  administration, 
through  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  sought  to  hold  down  farm 
prices.  The  only  motive,  as  far  as  I  can 
see.  for  the  deliberate  attempt  to  pe- 
nalize farmers,  is  to  court  the  votes  of 
urban  residents. 

Even  the  present  administration 
should  understand  that  this  is  self- 
defeating.  Low  farm  prices  are  driving 
more  and  more  farmers  to  the  cities 
where  they  in  turn  add  to  the  burden  of 
the  cities,  which  are  already  heavy 
enough. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  administration 
to  examine  Its  shortsighted  policy  of  try- 
ing to  hold  down  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties produced  by  farmers.  If  prices  were 
not  continually  and  artificialy  depressed, 
many  more  farmers  would  stay  on  the 
farm  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  would 
be  much  better  off. 


War  on  Poverty  Defended 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
when  it  seems  to  be  in  fashion  to  spout 
forth  irresponsible  charges  about  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  read  an  objective  analy- 
sis of  the  program. 

Such  an  assessment  recently  was  pi'e- 
pared  by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Earle  Cabell,  of  Dallas,  Te.x. 
With  his  usual  clear  thinking  and  sense 
of  fairness,  the  Congressman  has  set 
forth  the  issues  involved  as  we  prepare 
to  debate  the  antipoverty  bill.  I  agree 
with  Congressman  Cabell's  conclusion 
that  the  war  on  poverty  must  so  on. 
With  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  his 
statement  in  the  Record  so  that  all 
Members  may  benefit  from  it: 
Statement   of    Congressman    Earle   Cabell 

Despite  a  growing  volume  of  criticism  of 
the  War  on  Poverty,  there  appears  little  real 
sentiment  in  Congress  for  ending  it  com- 
pletely. 

Along  with  the  daily  reports  of  criticism 
from  all  areas  are  small  signs  from  divergent 
sources  that  the  effort  being  made  in  this 
field  needs  to  be  expanded  rather  than  con- 
tracted. 

Even  In  Dallas  a  few  days  ago  when  Rep- 
resentative Ray  Roberts  of  McKinney  painted 
a  dark  picture  for  the  future  of  the  $1.4  bil- 
lion OEO  appropriation,  he  suggested  that  a 
replacement  had  to  be  made  and  his  idea 
was  a  make-work  program  that  carried  a  $4 
billion  price  tag.  Tills  would  be  along  the 
lines  of  the  old  N.Y.A.  during  the  30's. 

In  an  appearance  before  tlie  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  John  Burkhart, 
an   Indiana  insurance  executive  and  chair- 


man of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce education  committee,  testified  that 
"the  problems  of  poverty  cannot  be  swept 
under  the  rug,"  and  had  high  praise  for  the 
Community  Action  Program. 

And  in  a"  recent  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  this  weekly  magazine  strongly 
implied  our  priorities  are  out  of  balance  and 
that  the  wax  against  poverty  is  receiving 
a  pittance  when  compared  with  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam. 

As  yet,  no  final  bill  has  been  approved  by 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
for  funding  this  year's  Poverty  War  program 
and  any  criticism  of  it  at  this  time  would  be 
premature. 

Much  of  the  headline  content  today  cen- 
ters around  the  possible  role  played  by  local 
OEO  units  in  the  recent  riots,  but  these  give 
a  distorted  picture  of  the  entire  program. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  work  done  by  our 
Dallas  CAP  and  am  convinced  much  of  the 
credit  for  our  current  peaceful  situation  is  a 
direct  result  of  its  intelligence  and  under- 
standing. 

I  know  that  the  War  on  Poverty  has  faults. 
I  know  that  it  has  not  yet  achieved  all  of  the 
goals  it  so  hopefully  raised  two  years  ago.  I 
know  that  it  is  only  beginning  to  be  effective 
and  that  many  of  its  programs  have  yet  to 
get  off  the  ground. 

The  major  weaknesses  that  I  have  observed 
and  which  I  believe  merit  correction  are; 

( 1 )  The  proponents  have  "ove^f  old"  it  and 
built  up  false  hopes  as  to  immediate  and 
dramatic  results: 

(2)  Many  community  leaders  have  not 
given  it  sufficient  time  and  guidance  to  keep 
It  on  an  even  keel,  and 

(3)  The  Administration  has  been  hesitant 
In  eliminating  obviously  poorly  designed  pro- 
grams and  have  leaned  too  heavily  on  socio- 
logical "dreamers"  and  not  enough  on  horse 
sense. 

But  I  also  wonder  what  might  happen  to 
this  country  if  the  underprivileged  were  told 
that  all  Poverty  funds  were  to  be  cut  off  and 
all  such  programs  abandoned. 

We  have  opened  a  door.  I  cannot  see  how  It 
can  ever  again  be  shut. 

The  best  hope  that  I  can  offer  is  an  assur- 
ance to  do  all  in  my  power  to  see  that  the 
poverty  authorization  written  In  Congress 
contains  as  r^iuch  money  as  Is  prudent  to 
keep  the  pro-ams  going  and  that  all  possible 
safeguards  again.st  a  repetition  of  past  mis- 
takes are  built  into  the  program. 


The  Plight  of  Our  Teachers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JERilY  L.  PETTIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12.  1967 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pro- 
foundly disturbed  by  strikes  in  many 
cities  amons  teachers  needed  to  educate 
our  country's  children.  I  am  convinced 
that  waces,  while  much  talked  about,  are 
not  the  only  is.^^ue.  People  who  go  into  this 
profession  do  not  do  so  for  the  money. 

But  the  role  of  teachei's  in  many  com- 
munities is  gradually  being  undermined 
by  much  publicized  poverty  war  people, 
who,  thou.ch  usually  better  paid,  often 
lack  the  level  of  professional  skill  at- 
tained by  our  teachers. 

These  teachers,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
thoroughly  upset.  With  a  breakdo^Ti 
of  discipline  in  the  homes,  a  disrespect 
for  law  and  order  in  the  streets,  and  an- 


archaic  conditions  in  many  classrooms, 
the  teachers  are  prevented  from  doing 
what  they  know  to  be  best  for  their  stu- 
dents. Because  of  a  discipline  crisis. 
many  teachers  have  almost  given  up  the 
battle.  They  have  told  me  tiiat  their  posi- 
tion is  rapidly  becoming  untenable. 

"How  can  we  instill  principles  of  honor 
and  industry  in  our  students  when  these 
virtues  are  denied  by  wholesale  Great 
Society  programs?"  they  say.  "These  pro- 
grams, with  their  waste,  graft,  and  give- 
away philosophy  are  destroying  any  sense 
of  realism  or  economic  integrity  our  chil- 
dren may  have  developed.  The  value  of  a 
dollar  is  forgotten  and  individual  pride 
and  their  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
evaporate." 

Our  American  teachers,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  played  and  must  continue  to  play 
an  impoi-tant  and  basic  part  in  the  pres- 
ervation and  development  of  our  free 
society.  If  they  lose  their  idealism  and 
sense  of  mission,  we  are  in  real  trouble. 
The  sooner  we  get  away  from  artificial 
elements  and  stimuli  in  our  economy,  the 
sooner  we  can  move  forward  to  genuine 
growth  and  solid  progress. 


Project  Pride 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  words  have  been  spoken  here 
about  riots,  slums,  poverty  and  their  cure 
or  possible  cure. 

In  recent  months,  I  have  spoken  some 
of  them. 

There  is  no  cure-all  or  panacea  or 
magic  formula  to  solve  these  problems. 
If  there  were,  I  am  sure  that  by  now, 
someone,  either  within  these  walls  or 
without,  would  have  come  forth  with  that 
solution. 

The  cure  is  a  long  one,  almost  arduous, 
spiced  liberally  with  a  gi-eat  deal  of  pa- 
tience and  understanding  and  most  of 
all  with  the  sincere  desire  to  help  cure 
these  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with  these 
thoughts,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  much  publicized  and  some- 
times controversial  Pro.iect  Pride  which 
recently  ended  a  successful  s'ommer  of 
operation  in  the  streets  of  Washington, 
and  now  promises  to  embark  on  a  year- 
long operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  commented  before 
that  the  myth  that  poverty  stricken  peo- 
ple do  not  want  to  work  is  exactly  that^ — 
a  myth. 

At  that  time,  I  discussed  a  project  in 
Philadelphia  called  Jobmobiles  which 
encountered  a  great  success — which 
made  opportunity  to  work  available  and 
which  opportiuiity  was  eagerly  grasped 
by  a  waiting  mass  of  persons. 

Project  Pride  follows  along  this  path. 

Pi-oject  Pi-ide  combined  the  opportu- 
nity of  working  with  the  opportunity  of 
performing  a  civic  deed — that  of  clean- 


ing up  the  streets  and  alleys  of  those 
areas  that  are  called  slums  and  ghettos. 

Project  Pride  is  aptly  named  for  It 
deals  with  youth  whose  pride  has  been 
restrained,  yes  almost  beaten  down. 

A  youth  to  whom  opportunity  has  been 
somewhat  limited  and  whose  earning 
power  has  been  and  promises  to  be  less 
than  limited. 

Now  they  have  something  to  grip  on  to. 
A  job  with  the  blessing  of  the  commu- 
nity, a  job  that  pays  more  mo.ney  than 
they  dreamed  could  be  earned  with  their 
limited  training. 

The  beauty  of  the  whole  project  how- 
ever is  that  the  youth  are  now  being 
offered  this  job  part  time. 

They  are  being  encouraged  to  continue 
with  their  schooling  while  aiding  the 
financial  situation  of  their  homes. 

Now  they  will  have  the  money  for 
proper  food,  for  presentable  clothing  plus 
the  opportunity  to  gain  more  schooling. 

At  the  crux  of  each  situation  are  two 
words — opportunity  aiid  training 

Combined,  they  make  perhaps  the  best 
medicine  for  a  discontented  corps  of 
people. 

This  is  what  Jobmobile  sought  to  do. 
This,  I  believe  is  what  Project  Pride  seeks 
to  do. 

Let  us  do  all  in  our  power  to  continue 
making  available  opportunity  and  train- 
ing. 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  people  will 
let  us  down— that  is  if  we  do  not  let 
them  down. 


Serious  Pilot  Shortages 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    M.\SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
hearings  in  the  other  body  indicate  that 
serious  pilot  shortages  now  exist  in  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force  and  are  expected  to 
continue  at  least  through  the  fiscal  year 
1971. 

Manj'  reasons  are  given  to  account  for 
these  shortages — failure  to  Increase  pilot 
training  in  time  to  meet  the  expanded 
needs  of  combat  in  Vietnam ;  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  war  itself  or.  the  retention 
of  pilots  in  service,  and  the  intense  re- 
cruiting of  Air  Force  and  Na%T  pilots  by 
the  civilian  airlines. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  decision  not^ 
to  allow  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  to 
call  up  their  reserve  pilots  Is  likewise  a 
factor  in  the  shortages. 

The  Air  Force  is  said  to  be  suffering 
from  a  shortage  of  6,815  pilots  and  would 
still  have  a  shortage  of  3.636  pilots  In 
the  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  Navy  alco  faces  a  shortage  of  2,430 
aviators,  and  this  shortage,  according  to 
Admiral  McDonald,  would  not  be  made 
up  until  1974. 

Officials  say  that  these  shortages  have 
not  affected  air  operations  in  Vietnam, 
but  no  doubt  further  checks  will  be  made 
on  this  point  to  ascertain  the  facts,  even 
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though  It  is  said  that  combat  pilots  have 
been  maintained  at  100  percent. 

The  Air  Force  states  that  it  has  been 
forced  to  return  to  flight  status  2,400 
officers  who  had  been  relieved  from  flight 
duty  because  they  had  reached  the  age 
of  45.  The  Air  Force  also  testified  that 
it  has  reduced  the  normal  pilot  manning 
levels  of  squadrons  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  and  cut  back  on  the  number 
of  qualified  pilots  sent  to  advanced  train- 
ing schools. 

It  was  testified  by  Admiral  Miller, 
director  of  the  Navy's  Aviation  Plans  and 
Requirements  Division,  that  the  Navy 
had  taken  similar  measures  and  that 
pilot  manning  levels  In  the  carrier  attack 
squadrons  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean fleets  were  below  the  strength 
desired  in  case  of  an  emergency.  For 
security  reasons,  the  exact  strength  of 
these  squadrons  cannot  be  publicly 
disclosed. 

It  further  appears  that  since  July  1962, 
the  Air  Force  had  requested  an  annual 
output  of  3.000  pilots  by  1966,  and  that  in 
1963  the  Air  Force  had  asked  to  build 
3,400  pilots  annually  by  1968.  but  the  re- 
quest was  disapproved  and  only  2,760 
pilots  by  1967  and  1968  were  approved. 

In  July  1966,  the  Air  Force  asked  the 
Defense  Department  to  allow  it  to  ex- 
pand pilot  training  by  912  men  over  the 
2.760-man  level  reached  in  the  fiscal  year 
just  ended.  Last  December,  however,  the 
Department  of  Defense  reduced  this 
request  by  an  additional  476  pilots. 

Intense  recruiting  by  private  airlines 
was  seriously  affecting  the  ability  of  the 
Air  Force  to  retain  pilots  in  the  service, 
and  by  last  summer  80  percent  of  the 
pilots  resigning  from  active  duty  said 
thev  were  doing  so  to  join  the  airlines. 
In  1966  the  Air  Force  expected  to  lose 
only  638  pilots  through  resignations,  but 
instead  lost  over  1.000.  In  previous  years, 
the  Air  Force  was  able  to  retain  for  at 
least  6  years  70  percent  of  the  pilots  that 
it  recruited.  Now,  however.  It  is  testified 
that  the  proportion  has  fallen  to  60  per- 
cent and  appears  to  be  declining  further, 
and  67  percent  of  the  pilots  now  leaving 
the  Navy  said  they  were  doing  so  to  join 
the  airlines. 

There  are  alarming  implications  in 
the  testimony  given  to  the  committee 
of  the  other  body,  indicating  that  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy  are  paying  a 
heavy  price  for  certain,  economy  deci- 
sions that  substantially  scale  down  re- 
liance on  manned  aircraft  and  put  the 
overall  defense  of  the  United  States 
more  increasingly  dependent  on  missile 
systems,  and  weaken  our  potential  for 
coping  with  so-called  brush  and  con- 
♦entlonal  wars,  in  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged, although  I  do  not  want  in  any 
sense  to  minimize  the  seriousness  of 
Vietnam,  which  is  very  costly  in  terms 
of  young  men.  aircraft.  Navy  compo- 
nents like  the  Forrestal,  which  was  so 
severely  damaged  with  heavy  loss  of  life 
and  diminished  prestige  in  the  world  for 
American  arms,  American  policy.  Amer- 
ican know-how,  and  American  judgment 
In  handling  its  military  and  diplomatic 
problems. 

I  recognize  that  the  administration 
has  been  continuing  to  make  massive  ef- 
forts to  establish  peace,  and  I  have  per- 
sistently joined  these  efforts  to  render 
every  assistance  in  my  power  toward  the 


goals  of  peace,  not  only  In  Vietnam,  but 
elsewhere. 

However,  until  fighting  ceases  and 
peace  comes,  we  must  zealously  insist 
upon  maintaining  and  building  all  nec- 
essary strength,  and  that  is  a  duty  we 
cannot  take  lightly,  nor  can  we  brush  it 
under  the  table,  and  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned by  present  shortages  of  men  and 
equipment,  some  of  which  have  lui- 
doubtedly  sprung  from  unfortunate 
miscalculations. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  these  points 
at  this  time,  rather,  I  want  to  urge  again, 
as  I  have  done  so  many  times,  that  we 
intensify  our  efforts  to  keep  strong  at 
all  levels,  because  much  of  the  world, 
and  unfortunately,  much  of  the  Nation. 
are  aflame  with  revolutionary  spirit,  and 
we  must  make  very  sure  that  we  are  not 
lacking  in  any  element  of  the  overall 
power  package  that  comprises  total  de- 
fense and  the  necessary  potential  of  this 
countr>'  to  face  up  to  every  contingency 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Missile  systems,  especially  nuclear 
missile  systems,  are  no  answer  to  our 
present  military  engagements.  In  fact, 
they  are  no  answers,  in  my  judgment,  to 
any  of  our  problems,  because  their  use 
in  any  event  would  be  when  we  come  in 
extremis,  and  would  produce  a  horrifying 
holocaust  on  this  earth  that  no  person 
in  his  right  mind  would  want  to  take  the 
responsibility  for. 

Among  other  things,  added  to  our  in- 
ternational problems,  we  have  the 
frightening  problems  at  home  of  main- 
taining law  and  order  in  local  commu- 
nities and  the  several  States,  and  this 
problem  must  receive  top  priority,  and 
cannot  be  subordinated  or  neglected. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  causes  of  law- 
lessness here,  because  they  are  known 
to  the  American  people,  to  the  extent 
they  are  sparked  or  augmented  by  social 
needs.  We  must  move  to  close  any  exist- 
ing gaps  in  national  programs  that  are 
designed  to  attack  and  alleviate  these 
deplorable  conditions.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  demonstrate  keenest  awareness 
of  all  facets  of  these  problems. 

To  the  extent  that  subversive  elements 
may  be  involved  in  infiaming  public  sen- 
timent and  inspiring  lawlessness,  we 
must  move  speedily  into  the  breach  and 
check  and  punish  known  malefactors 
that  contemptuously  and  wantonly  vio- 
late our  laws.  Above  all,  we  must  be  ready 
to  meet  any  contingency  and  emergency 
that  arise,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  take 
chances  or  risks  with  the  security,  sta- 
bility, law  and  order  of  this  great  free 
society  of  our.'^ — the  lives,  the  homes,  the 
property  of  our  people. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  Congress 
has  been  unwilling  to  face  up  boldly  to 
these  problems  of  external  and  internal 
security,  national  defense,  striking 
power,  and  peace  because  the  American 
people  are  waiting  and  watching  to  see 
whether  we.  as  their  representatives  in 
th's  body  will  carry  out  their  mandate, 
as  we  should,  or  trifie  with  or  delay  in 
striving  with  all  possible  vigor,  determi- 
nation, sound  judgment,  and  speed  for 
necessary  solutions. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  Congress  must, 
and  should,  practice  practical  economy, 
wherever  and  whenever  v.e  can  do  so. 
This  must  be  done  in  the  interest  of  our 


taxpayers  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  our 
great  free  economy  and  our  vital,  high 
standards  of  living.  But  our  economy 
must  not  be  practiced  unsoundly  at  the 
expense  of  the  national  defense,  national 
needs,  or  the  imperative  essential  de- 
mands of  this  Government  and  this 
Nation. 

Failure  to  keep  strong  and  powerful, 
because  of  questionable  economy  would 
be  a  great  mistake,  just  as  lavish,  un- 
necessary expense  for  defense,  or 
any  other  purpose,  would  be  a  grave  er- 
ror and  injustice  to  the  American  people. 

The  budget  of  no  governmental  ac- 
tivity should  be  beyond  careful  scrutiny 
by  Congress  to  apply  justified  economy. 
But  shortsighted,  unjustified  economy 
should  not  and  cannot  be  practiced  or 
exercised,  and  that  is  true  in  defense, 
and  any  other  ncessary  activity  of  tliis 
Government. 

I  hope  that  all  high  officials  and  all 
officials  of  Defense  and  every  other  de- 
partment will  have  these  principles  in 
mind,  so  that  if  we  avoid  lavishness  and 
imprudence  in  expenditures,  we  may 
likewise  prevent  peremptory,  poorly  con- 
ceived, unjustifiable  cuts  in  critically 
important  activities,  and  that  goes  for 
the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  Army,  the 
Defense  Department,  as  well  as  all  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Need  for  Balance  and  Equity  io 
Financial  Policies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league from  New  York,  Representative 
Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  recently  addressed  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Savings  Asso- 
ciation League  of  New  York  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Need  for  Balance  and  Equity 
in  Financial  Policies." 

The  remarks  of  Congressman  Gilbert, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  were  timely  and  informative, 
and  I  wish  to  call  them  to  the  attention 
of  other  Members  of  the  House: 

The  Need  for  B.alance  and  EQcrrT  in 

FiNANcwL  Policies 

(Address  of  the  Honorable  Jacob  H.  Gilbert, 

Member  of  the  Congress,  22d  District,  New 

York,  before  the   1967  annual  convention 

of  the  Savings  Association  League  of  New 

York  State,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.. 

September  5,  1967) 

I  am  truly  pleased  to  be  here  and  to  ad- 
dress this  group  which  plays  such  an  Im- 
portant role  In  the  thrift  industry  of  our 
great  State  of  New  York. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  have  been  In  touch,  from  time 
to  time,  with  some  of  you  and  your  colleagues 
In  the  field  of  finance  in  the  common  effort 
to  devise  the  best  possible  public  policies. 
May  I  take  this  occasion  to  thank  you  for  the 
assistance  and  advice  you  have  rendered  me 
In  this  regard. 

MAKING   ECONOMIC   POLICY 

First,  I  want  to  discuss  briefly  the  results 
of  our  present,  economic  pwllcy  from  my 
viewpoint  as  a  Representative  In  Congress 
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and  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. One  personal  belief  to  which  I  ad- 
here very  strongly  Is  that  true  progress  in 
this  area  can  only  be  achieved  through  a 
partnership  of  Government  and  the  private 
sector  seeking  a  policy  that  Is  both  balanced 
and  equitable.  Such  a  partnership  and  such 
a  policy  goal  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
great  economic  gains  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. Tliese  gains,  while  familiar  to  most,  are 
impressive  and  thus  worthy  of  some  review 
by  me  here  again. 

In  the  past  S'/i  years  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration, our  economy  has  grow^n  at  a 
rate  of  about  4.9 '~c  a  year  in  real  terms,  and 
the  value  of  our  goods  and  services  has  in- 
creased by  some  $170  billion,  more  than  the 
total  gross  national  product  of  Italy  and 
France  combined:  almost  8.7  million  non- 
farm  jobs  have  been  added,  and  unemploy- 
ment has  been  cut  by  1.1  million  people;  some 
four  million  people  are  estimated  to  have 
been  lifted  out  of  poverty;  personal  Income, 
after  taxes,  has  grown  by  30  ^c;  corporate 
profits,   after    taxes,   have   Increased   35  ^c 

All  of  these  gains  have  helped  produce  the 
longest  postwnj  business  upturn  In  U.S. 
history.  This  great  economic  accomplish- 
ment could  not  have  been  made  except  for 
a  growing  sense  of  partnership  between 
American  business  and  American  Govern- 
ment striving  for  a  balanced  and  equitable 
economic  policy. 

As  an  essential  part  of  the  total  economic 
picture,  the  buslr.ess  of  finance  should  like- 
wise be  developed  by  balanced  ;\nd  equitable 
policies.  For  these  policies  are  like  an  in- 
vestment portfolio.  They  are  not  something 
which  we  can  acquire  and  then  stow  away  In 
a  safe  and  forget.  They  need  watching  and 
revising. 

With  this  In  mind,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
today  some  areas  where  the  need  to  achieve  a 
policy  of  balance  and  equity  Is  of  great  im- 
portance In  the  future. 

THE    TAX    SLTRCHARGE 

First  and  foremost  of  these  areas  from  the 
standpoint  of  current  national  Interest  Is 
the  \0'~c  tax  surcharge  that  President  John- 
son has  recommended.  To  be  sure,  there  are  a 
host  of  vital  economic  considerations  that 
must  be  weighed  by  Congress  before  taking 
action  on  the  President's  proposal.  I  haven't 
committed  myself  yet  on  the  proposal,  but. 
in  my  mind  a  most  Important  considera- 
tion— one  which  I  know  you  here  are  very 
Interested  In — is  what  might  happen  in  the 
financial  markets  without  the  tax  Increase. 

One  of  the  important  questions  posed  In 
the  Committee's  present  public  hearings  Is 
whether  or  not  the  financial  markets  can 
tolerate  the  kind  of  demand  for  money  they 
would  receive  In  this  current  fiscal  year  from 
a  Federal  deficit  of  the  size  that  would  emerge 
without  the  proposed  tax  surcharge.  Many 
of  the  witnesses  have  voiced  the  opinion 
that  without  enactment  of  the  siircharge, 
market  prp.'--=urp  would  cause  an  Ir.terest  rate 
escalation  similar  to.  If  not  worse  than,  what 
occurred  last  year. 

President  Johnson  voiced  the  Administra- 
tions rather  solemn  prediction  on  this  spe- 
cific point  in  his  August  3  message  to  Con- 
gress; and  I  quote: 

•■Spirallng  interest  rates  and  severly  tight 
money  would  return. 

"What  the  Government  does  not  raise 
through  taxes,  the  Government  must  bor- 
row. 

"That  additional  borrowing  would  be  Un- 
posed  on  financial  markets  already  strained 


by  the  unprecedented  demands  of  private 
borrowers  and  State  and  local  governments. 

Lone-term  interest  rates  are  already  near 
their  peaks  of  late  last  summer,  and  short- 
term  rates  have  begun  to  climb. 

"Without  a  tax  increase,  I  am  Informed  by 
Chairman  Martm  that  nothing  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  could  responsibly  do  could 
avoid  the  spirallng  of  Interest  rates. 

"As  Interest  rates  rose,  a  starvation  of 
mortgage  funds  would  throw  housing  Into  a 
new  depression  before  It  had  even  recovered 
from  the  last  one. 

"Every  other  borrower — but  most  of  all  the 
small  businessman  and  the  farmer — would 
bear  the  cost  of  our  fiscal  irresponsibility." 

One  of  the  explicit  goals  of  the  Administra- 
tion's surtax  proposal  is,  therefore,  to  achieve 
measurable  progress  in  bringing  about  equity 
and  balance  in  the  nation's  financial  mar- 
kets— to  enhance  the  prospects  of  more 
stable  and  sound  condlti&ns  in  such  markets 
In  the  months  that  He  ahead. 

Representatives  of  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  have  already  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  public 
hearings  now  being  conduct.ed  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  You  may  be  assured  that 
their  testimony,  which  is  generally  favorable 
to  the  surtax,  and  that  of  all  the  other  wit- 
nesses that  come  before  the  Committee  in 
these  current  hearings  will  be  given  very 
careful  consideration  before  any  action  Is 
taken. 

The  Committee  Incidentally  will  complete 
its  schedule  of  public  hearings  around  the 
middle  of  this  month.  As  you  know,  the  legis- 
lative step  that  next  follows  will  be  executive 
sessions  in  the  Committee  in  which  the 
Initial,  very  difficult  legislative  decisions  on 
the  surtax  recommendation  will  have  to  be 
made. 

FEDERAL    MLTUAL    SA«NGS    BANKS 

I  would  also  like  to  discuss  an  item  which 
is  of  p.irticular  interest  to  you — and  that  In- 
volves the  chartering  of  Federal  mutual  sav- 
ings banks.  Some  feel  that  a  very  good  case 
can  be  made  that  such  a  move  would  be  in 
the  public  Interest.  The  argument  Is  ad- 
vanced that  Federal  mutual  savings  banks 
can  potentially  enhance  the  mobility  of  sav- 
ings in  response  to  investment  needs,  and 
can  contribute  to  a  stronger  system  of 
mutual  thrift  institutions. 

But  I  am  aware  also  that  a  question  has 
been  raised  whether  the  present  tax  treat- 
ment of  mutual  savings  banks  is  adequate. 

Let  me  review  the  tax  question  for  you. 

Prior  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  mutual 
savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions were  virtually  exempt  from  Federal  In- 
come tax.  By  that  Act.  the  Congress  sought 
to  correct  the  Income  tax  provisions  appli- 
cable to  mutual  thrift  institutions  generally. 
It  provided  a  comprehensive  set  of  rules  gov- 
erning the  tax  deductibility  of  addltionb  to 
a  reserve  for  bad  debts  and.  with  respect  to 
savings  and  loan  associations  but  not  mutual 
savings  banks.  Congress  enacted  a  detailed 
definitional  requirement  based  on  the  nature 
of  the  lending  functions  of  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

As  a  result  of  that  legislation,  tax  pay- 
ments of  $168  million  from  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  $32  million  from  mutual 
savings  banks  were  anticipated.  In  fact,  1963 
tax  payments  were  3116  million  from  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  only  $3  million 
from  mutual  savings  banks.  With  respect  to 
mutual  savings  banks,  this  situation  has  not 
Improved  significantly  since  1963,  I  am  told. 


Some  feel  that  the  tax  and  chartering  Is- 
sues are  naturally  linked.  If  we  are  to 
broaden  the  powers  of  mutuals  by  allowing 
them  Federal  charter,  perhaps  concomitant 
legislative  action  should  be  considered  to  In- 
sure that  these  Institutions  carry,  commen- 
surately,  a  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden  com- 
pared with  other  financial  Institutions.  A 
policy  of  equity,  balance,  and  uniformity 
toward  financial  institutions  would  seem  to 
me  to  necessitate  such  a  consideration. 

Thus  far,  I  have  discussed  areas  where  bal- 
ance and  equity  are  necessary  standards  for 
future  policy  making.  I  would  now  like  to 
turn  to  a  final  example,  but  one  In  which  it 
appears  such  standards  have  been  well  ap- 
plied. This  Involves  the  regulation  of  In- 
terest rates  by  Federal  authorities. 

As  you  all  well  remember,  I'm  sure.  Inter- 
est rates  early  last  year  began  escalating 
sharply  after  December  1965  when  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  allowed  commercial  banks 
to  pay  up  to  5^2%  Instead  of  41/2%  on  time 
deposits. 

The  repercussions  of  this  move  for  finan- 
cial institutions  were  great  as  a  war  for  sav- 
ings and  time  deposits  developed.  As  1966 
progressed,  the  developing  pressures  suggest- 
ed more  clearly  the  need  for  a  policy  that 
would  moderate  the  Impact  of  rising  Interest 
rates  and  Increased  rate  competition  on 
thrift  institutions,  the  mortgage  market,  and 
home  building  activity.  It  also  became  in- 
creasingly clear  that  Government  authorities 
did  not  "have  the  powers  to  maintain  the 
competition  for  savings  on  a  sound  basis  and 
avoid  the  excesses  of  unrestrained  competi- 
tion. 

As  a  result,  legislation  was  approved  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  by  President  Johnson 
on  September  21  that  gave  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  temporary  authority  to 
set  different  rates  on  time  dep)OElts  according 
to  their  size  and  other  criteria.  It  also  gave 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  tem- 
porary authority  to  set  Interest  ceilings  on 
savings  shares  of  Insured  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

This  legislation,  by  and  large,  contributed 
significantly  to  a  moderation  in  the  excessive 
competition  for  consumer  savings  and  facil- 
itated In  an  Increased  flow  of  funds  Into 
thrift  Institutions.  In  short,  it  worked.  While 
I  am  aware  of  some  limited  competitive  prob- 
lems that  developed,  I  believe  the  action 
Illustrates  the  effectiveness  of  a  balanced 
and  equitable  Government  policy — both  in 
terms  of  its  alms  and  results— that  should  be 
sought. 

In  closing,  may  I  emphasize  that  the  task 
of  carefully  watching  over  ovir  financial 
policies  and  their  use  Is  a  task  that  every  re- 
sponsible group  and  every  thoughtful  citizen 
must  share  with  the  Government  In  partner- 
ship to  realize  the  full  potential  of  the 
American  economy  In  the  veers  ahead. 

We  know  that  fijianclal  policies,  unless 
periodically  reviewed  and  reformed,  can  be- 
come slipshod,  develop  grave  defects,  and 
can  become  obsolescent  In  a  way  which  can 
both  act  as  a  barrier  to  sound  economic 
growth  and  at  the  same  time  check  popular 
faith  and  morale.  We  cannot  let  this  happen. 

The  need  to  modernize  financial  policy  in 
a  balanced  and  equitable  way  is,  of  course,  a 
long  te-m  concern.  And  I  would  hope  and 
expect  the  thrift  Industry  to  play  a  vital 
and  leading  role  In  the  achievement  of  this 
goal. 

Thank  you. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Septe miser  13,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 


Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled;  believe 
in  God. — John  14:  1 
Let  us  pray. 

O  God.  our  Father,  who  are  ever  seelc- 
ing  to  strengthen  Thy  children,  make  us 
strong  as  we  face  the  arduous  tasks  of 


this  day  and  as  we  carry  the  heavy 
responsibilities  placed  upon  us — keeping 
freedom  alive  in  our  world  and  promot- 
ing justice  and  good  will  among  our  peo- 
ple. Give  to  us  the  faith  which  will  en- 
able us  to  meet  fearlessly  the  forces  of 
tyranny  which  threaten  to  engulf  us. 
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Bless  the  Members  of  this  body.  Lead 
them  In  their  labors,  direct  them  in  their 
decisions,  fortify  their  faith,  strengthen 
their  spirits,  elevate  their  endeavors  that 
they  may  lead  our  Nation  into  wider 
areas  of  truth  and  righteousness  and 
good  will. 

Bless  our  men  and  women  in  the  serv- 
ice of  our  country — many  exposed  to  dan- 
ger and  death.  Heal  the  wounded, 
strengthen,  the  prisoners,  relieve  the  suf- 
fering, and  comfort  the  sorrowing. 
Hast€n  the  day  when  nations  will  learn 
to  live  together  in  peace  and  good  will. 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Hou.=;e  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Robert 
C.  Crisp.  US.  Air  Force;   and 

S.  1601.    An    act    to    increase    the    appro- 
priation authorization   for  continuing  worlc 
m  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary^ 
of  the  Interior. 

The  mes.sage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa.ssed  a  bill  and  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.  1880.  An  act  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.  Con.  Res  40.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  prlntine;  of  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  43d  biennial  meeting  of 
the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf  as  a  Senate  document. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
House  considered  a  $74  billion  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill  and 
concluded  it  would  be  pretty  stupid  if  we 
bought  anything  outside  America. 
Sometimes  it  is  pretty  stupid  when  we 
buy  things  inside  America. 

Here  is  a  little  item  called  a  retaining 
ring  which  the  Air  Force  this  year 
bought  from  the  Bendix  Corp.  in  Tow- 
son,  Md.,  for  $2.30  apiece.  They  could 
have  bought  them  for  43  cents  apiece, 
but  the  really  sad  thing  is  that  they 
did  not  need  to  buy  them  at  all.  They 
were  not  only  already  in  stock  in  the 
Defense  Industrial  Supply  Center  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  but  they  have  been  in 
stock  for  so  long  without  moving  that 
most  of  them  have  been  described  as 
"disposable  excess."  I  am  afraid  that 
no  matter  where  the  Department  of  De- 
fense spends  our  money  there  is  some 
"disposable  excess"  in  it. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREE.S  ON 
S.  1872.  THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1961,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  <S.  1872)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  House  amendments  there- 
to, insist  upon  the  House  amendments 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Morgan. 
Z.ABLOCKi,  Mrs.  Kelly.  Messrs.  Hays, 
Adair,  Maillxard,  and  Frelinghuysen 


PURCHASE  OP  A  RETAINING  RING 
BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
AIR  FORCE  FROM  THE  BENDIX 
CORP.  IN  TOWSON,  MD  .  FOR  $2.30 
APIECE 

Mr.  PIKR  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 


SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  SUPPORT  FOR 
THE  AMERICAN  POSITION  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  intense 
debate  has  been,  going  on  for  the  last 
year  about  America's  commitments  in 
Vietnam.  A  vast  majority  say  we  must 
remain  and  carry  out  our  commitments. 
A  small  but  vocal  minority  say  that  we 
must  withdraw  unilaterally. 

But  in  this  great  debate,  hardly  any- 
one bothers  to  consult  those  most  imme- 
diately threatened  by  Communist  ex- 
pansion in  Asia.  What  do  they  think? 
The  people  of  Southeast  Asia  are  klmost 
unanimous  in  their  support  of  the 
American  presence  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Singapore  said 
some  months  ago  that  if  the  Americans 
leave  Vietnam,  "we're  finished." 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Malaysia  has 
said  the  American  presence  "has  made 
the  difference"  between  Asian  stability 
and  Asian  chaos. 

The  President  of  the  Philippines,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  the  leaders 
of  Thailand  and  Cambodia  have  all 
echoed  similar  sentiments. 

We  are  not  alone  in  South  Vietnam. 
There  is  strong  support  for  our  policies 
and  our  intentions  throughout  South- 
east Asia.  The  United  States  is  looked 
upon  as  the  only  nation  with  the  re- 
sources and  commitment  to  prevent  a 
step-by-step  takeover  of  the  area  by 
communism 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night's 
papers  quoted  the  Governor  of  Michi- 
gan to  the  effect  that  this  country  faces 
a  serious  threat  of  guerrilla  warfare.  I 
recognize  that  the  trend  of  decisions  by 
our  Federal  courts,  particularly  and 
especially  by  our  Supreme  Court,  might 
logically  lead  one  to  this  conclusion.  But, 
I  am  sure  that  on  reflection,  we  all  real- 
ize that  guerrilla  warfare — and  I  might 
say  looting  and  mass  stealing — occurs 
only  where  the  would-be  guerrillas  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  not  actu- 
ally be  treated  as  guerrillas  upon  appre- 
hension. 

Certainly,  there  is  a  danger  of  guerrilla 
warfare  in  any  State  where  the  Gover- 
nor lacks  the  judgment  and  fortitude  to 
enforce  the  laws.  But  there  will  be  no 
guerrilla  warfare  where  a  State  has  a 
Governor  who  has  the  fortitude,  the 
judgment,  and  the  strength  to  assure 
any  prospective  guerrillas  that  they  will 
be  treated  as  guerrillas. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  condemn  or 
criticize  the  administration  of  any  State, 
and  I  will  not  pass  judgment  beyond 
the  borders  of  my  home  State.  But  in 
Texas  we  have  a  State  administrr.tion 
which  in  my  judgment  has  the  fortitude 
and  the  determination  to  enforce  the 
laws — all  the  ]aw.s — and  we  anticipate  no 
guerrilla  warfare  in  Texas. 


NO  GUERRILLA  WARFARE  IN  TEXAS 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


MEETING  OF  PRESIDENTS  CABINET 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  AFFAIRS  OF 

MEXICAN- AMERICANS 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  happy  to  hear  that  the  Honorable 
Vicente  Ximenez.  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  Committee  on  the 
Affairs  of  Mexican-Americans,  has, 
after  consultation  with  the  President  at 
the  White  House,  announced  a  meeting 
of  said  Committee  to  be  held  at  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  on  October  27  and  28  Commission- 
er Ximenez  stated  that  all  members  of 
the  Committee  would  attend,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  President  also  will  be  in 
attendance. 

In  the  Congressional  REropn  of  May 
19,  1966,  during  a.  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Mexican-Americans,  among 
other  things  I  called  for  .such  a  meeting. 
When  Commissioner  Ximenez  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Committee  I  again  a.sked 
that  such  a  meeting  be  held  and  invited 
them  to  have  it  in  the  15th  Congressional 
District  of  Texas.  I  regret  that  it  was 
not  pos-sible  to  have  it  there,  but  I  re- 
spectfully yield  to  the  logic  of  having  It 
n»  El  Paso,  and  I  am  today  informing 
Commissioner  Ximenez  of  my  utmost  co- 
operatiDn  in  this  endeavor  and  of  my 
best  wishes  for  a  fruitful  and  very  suc- 
cessful meeting. 
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THE  QUESTION  WHETHER  ELEC- 
TRONIC SURVEILLANCE  IS  NEC- 
ESSARY FOR  EFFECTIVE  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT BROUGHT  RENEWED 
DISCUSSION  ON  THE  FLOOR  OF 
CONGRESS  TODAY 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  the 
Republican  task  force  on  crime  and  an- 
other group  of  Republicans  issued  sep- 
arate papers  urging  passage  of  court- 
supervised  bugging  and  wiretapping.  The 
GOP  statement  called  the  wiretap  legis- 
lation a  necessary  tool  for  effective  law 
enforcement.  The  Justice  Department 
wants  it  too — but  only  when  the  Presi- 
dent and  Attorney  General  decide  it  is 
necessary. 

The  Justice  Department  now  says  that 
FBI-investigated  organized  crime  con- 
victions were  up  39  percent  over  last 
year.  This  is  padded  with  petty  offenders. 
There  are  more  interesting  figures  that 
deserve  comment. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  and 
others  have  identified  the  Cosa  Nostra  as 
the  core  of  organized  crime  and  esti- 
mated its  membership  at  some  5.000. 
Since  1961  only  about  130  identified 
Cosa  Nostra  members  have  been  con- 
victed by  the  Federal  Government.  That 
is  a  yearly  conviction  rate  of  less  than 
half  a  percent. 

Those  130  convictions  in  7  years,  in- 
cidentally, represent  the  efforts  of  26 
Federal  investigative  agencies,  94  U.S. 
attorney's  offices  and,  of  course,  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Section  of  the  Justice 
Department. 

Until  that  Department  recognizes  the 
need  to  utilize  every  legal  weapon,  the 
fight  against  organized  crime  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  losing  battle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  the  fact  that  a  special 
order  has  been  obtained  for  later  this 
afternoon  to  go  into  some  detail  with  re- 
gard to  the  need  for  some  fair  and  im- 
partial type  of  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic surveillance  legislation  in  order  to 
attack  this  very  real  and  growing  prob- 
lem of  organized  crime. 


McEwen 
McMlUan 
Mav 

MUler,  Calif. 
Morton 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  NY. 


O  Hara,  Mich. 
Pettis 
Rivers 
Rumsfeld 
St  Germain 
Sayior 
Slsk 
Teague,  Tex, 


Vander  Jagt 

Willis 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRollNo.  247] 

Adair  Collier  Green,  Oreg. 

Andrews,  Ala.  Corman  GrlfBths 

Asplnall  Daddarlo  Hanf^en.  Idaho 

Baring  Diggs  Hansen.  Wash. 

Bell  DulEkl  Hubert 

Brademas  E\ln5.  Tenn.  Heckler.  Mass. 

Celler  Fe'.ghan  McCarthy 

Clawson,  Del  Flood  McCTory 

Cohelan  Gallagher  McCuUoch 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  384 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  APPEAL  TO 
PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  TO  HELP 
TACKLE  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE 
CITY  IS  ANSWERED  BY  AMER- 
ICAS LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  an  historic  development  in  the 
partnership  between  buciness  and  Gov- 
ernment in  working  together  to  tackle 
the  complex  urban  problems  confront- 
ing the  Nation. 

The  White  House  has  announced  that 
the  Nation's  life  insurance  companies 
have  pledged  $1  biUion  for  investment  in 
American  cities  to  improve  housing  con- 
ditions and  to  finance  job-creating  en- 
terprises. 

These  funds  are  to  be  made  available 
as  quickly  as  possible  for  projects  which 
would  not  ordinarily  be  financed  under 
normal  business  practices  because  of 
their  location  and  risk. 

As  President  Johnson  noted  today, 
what  the  Federal  Government  is  doing 
for  our  cities— and  it  is  a  splendid  rec- 
ord of  achievement— is  really  only  the 
beginning.  He  said: 

Private  efTorts  are  not  just  essential  to 
success — they  are  central  to  success. 

The  record  will  show  that  the  John- 
son administration  has  led  the  way  to- 
ward encouraging  private  enterprise  to 
share  in  the  responsibility  of  building  a 
better  America. 

Business  concerns  have  performed  ad- 
mirably in  administering  Job  Corps 
fainin'g  programs  in  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. Many  of  our  leading  companies 
are  deeplv  involved  in  advancing  Amer- 
ican education.  And  perhaps  the  best  ex- 
ample of  how  fruitful  is  the  partnership 
between  Government  and  private  enter- 
prise can  be  found  in  our  pioneering 
space  program. 

During  the  past  2  weeks,  the  admin- 
istration initiated  Project  Turnkey  to  en- 
courage private  industry  not  only  to  de- 
velop and  build  new  housing,  but  to  man- 
age such  public  housing  projects  in  our 
cities. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  business 
incentives  and  business  efficiency  can 
produce  the  kinds  of  results  that  we  all 
hope  to  achieve  in  the  American  city. 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  that  the  Fed- 


eral Government  must  do  its  share  to 
meet  its  responsibihties  to  the  Amer- 
ican city  dweller.  And  we  must  begin  by 
restoring  the  President's  full  request  for 
the  rent  supplement  program.  This  pro- 
gram is  really  an  effort  to  involve  private 
enterprise  in  the  work  of  solving  urban 
problems.  And  we  in  Ccngress  cannot 
turn  our  backs  on  this  effort  at  a  time 
when  American  business  is  beginnmg  to 
respond  in  an  unprecedented  way. 

Today,  America's  business  community 
has  demonstrated  its  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  American  city.  We  in  Con- 
gress must  match  this  faith  by  a  vote  of 
confidence  for  rent  supplements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  warmly  congratulate 
the  insurance  companies  of  the  United 
States  who  have  taken  a  major  step  to- 
ward helping  to  solve  a  major  problem 
in  American  society— the  need  to  rebuild 
lu-ban  communities  and  plant  new  oppor- 
tunities for  those  who  have  Uved  too  long 
without  hope  and  without  help. 

Private  enterprise  made  America 
strong  and  great.  Today,  we  have  good 
reason  to  beUeve  that  American  business 
will  help  to  lead  us  forward  to  a  new  and 
better  future. 


APPALACHIAN     REGIONAL     DEVEL- 
OPMENT   ACT    AMENDMENTS    OF 
1967    AND  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
PUBLIC   WORKS    AND    ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965 
Mr.   ANDERSON    of    Tennessee.    Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  910 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  910 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of   the   Whole   House   on    the   State   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill    (S. 
602)    to  revise  and  ext«nd  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of   1965.  and  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  "Eco- 
nomic   Development    Act    of    1965,    and    all 
points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debat*.  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  bv  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minorijtv  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  without  the  interven- 
tion of  anv  point  of  order  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by   the    Committee    on   Public    Works   now 
printed  In  the  bill,  and  such  substitute  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  shall  be  consid- 
ered under  the  five-minute  rule  as  an  orig- 
inal bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  consid- 
eration the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  House 
on  any  rmendment  adopted  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a   substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be   considered 
as    ordered    on    the    bill    and    amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without   Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  my  dis- 
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tlngulshed  colleague  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  QtriLLEN)  and,  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  recommendation 
for  an  open  rule  calling  for  3  hours  of 
debate  and  waiver  of  points  of  order  on 
S.  602.  a  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  and  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965.  Title  I 
amends  the  Appalachian  Act.  Title  II 
amends  the  EDA  legislation  with  respect 
to  other  regional  development  programs. 

The  Rules  Committee  was  impressed 
with  the  legislation  fashioned  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  at  this 
point  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on 
Appalachia  which  did  the  spadework  on 
the  bill  and  its  very  able  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones). 
He  has  once  again  demonstrated  the 
quality  of  his  leadership  in  bringing  an 
excellent  piece  of  legislation  to  the  floor. 

There  is  a  great  concern  these  days 
about  the  troubles  of  our  cities,  about 
the  increasing  depth  and  complexity  of 
the  whole  urban  problem.  Part  of  this 
problem,  of  course,  is  the  seemingly  end- 
less influx  of  people  from  rural  ?reas  and 
small  towns  into  metropolitan  areas. 
This  bill  is  aimed  at  providing  opportu- 
nities— jobs — in  Appalachia  and  with 
moving  forward  with  plans  for  other  re- 
gions. It  is  a  choice  between  this  and 
poverty.  Perhaps  more  to  the  point  it  is 
a  choice  between  this  and  the  high  cost 
of  migration  from  the  region  of  un- 
equipped, impoverished  people. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  is  the  second  incre- 
ment in  a  6-year  attack  on  the  economic 
decline  that  has  plagued  the  Appalach- 
ian region. 

This  program  began,  in  one  respect,  as 
an  experiment  in  government.  It  broke 
new  ground  in  Federal-State  relations 
that  so  far  has  given  great  promise. 

In  its  other  aspects,  the  program  is 
unique  because  it  consists  of  a  regional 
approach  to  a  regional  problem.  The 
very  name  "Appalachia"  has  come  to 
imply  underprivilege  and  want. 

The  program  consists  of  highways, 
health  facilities,  land  conservation,  tim- 
ber harvesting,  restoration  of  land  dam- 
aged by  mining,  an  inventory  of  water 
resources,  housing,  vocational  education, 
sewage  treatment  and  antipollution  and 
supplemental  assistance  in  an  array  of 
other  Federal  programs.  These  are  all 
designed  for  the  peculiar  terrain  and 
economic  characteristics  of  the  Appa- 
ItMjhian  region. 

The  bill  authorizes  $221.3  mllUon  for 
all  nonhighway  programs  ior  the  next 
2  years  and  an  additional  $175  million 
for  highways  for  the  next  4  years. 

This  program  has  already  made  In- 
roads Into  the  Appalachian  problem. 
Highways,  vocational  schools,  mine 
restoration,  and  public  facilities  have  In- 
troduced hope  into  the  region.  This  Is  a 
noteworthy  beginning.  It  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue. 

Title  of  this  bill  gives  some  more  mus- 
cle to  the  five  regional  commissions 
established  under  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 
These  commissions,  patterned  after  the 
Appalachian  Commission,  encompass  all 


or  parts  of  New  England,  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes,  the  Ozarks,  the  Southeast 
Coastal  Plains,  and  the  four  corners  of 
the  Far  West. 

The  bill  amends  the  law  to  direct  $2.5 
million  per  year  to  each  of  the  commis- 
sions for  research,  planning,  demonstra- 
tion projects,  and  administrative  ex- 
penses. The  money  was  authorized  In  the 
1965  act.  but  the  commissions  have  been 
slow  to  get  underway.  The  amendment 
directs  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
under  whose  jurisdiction  the  commis- 
sions fall,  makes  the  funds  available  to 
them. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  $5  mil- 
lion this  fiscal  year  and  $10  million  next 
fiscal  year  for  each  commission  to  use  in 
supplemental  assistance.  The  prototype 
for  this  program — helping  localities  take 
advantage  of  available  Federal  grants- 
in-aid — has  been  very  successful  In  Ap- 
palachia and  it  should  be  helpful  else- 
where. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  explain  why  the  rule  provides 
for  a  waiver  of  points  of  order  on  this 
bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  The 
reason  for  the  waiver  is  that  section  112 
<b>,  starting  on  page  43  of  the  bill  and 
continuing  on, pages  44  and  45.  involves 
a  revolving  fond  of  $5  million,  which 
could  be  considered  to  be  in  the  nature  of 
an  appropriation.  This  revolving  fund, 
called  the  Appalachian  housing  fund, 
has  as  its  principal  purpose  the  enabling 
of  the  Federal  Grovemment  to  pay  up  to 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  planning  and 
the  cost  of  obtaining  insured  mortgages 
for  housing  projects. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  sole  reason 
for  the  waiver  of  points  of  order? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  is  the  sole  reason, 
I  will  say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman, 
and  I  am  sure  also  the  gentleman  has 
noted  the  rule  does  provide  and  make  in 
order  consideration  of  the  substitute  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Tennessee    (Mr. 

QriLLENl. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ander- 
son! has  stated.  House  Resolution  910 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  3  hours 
of  general  debate,  waiving  points  of 
order,  for  the  consideration  of  S.  602.  the 
bill  to  revise  and  extend  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  and 
to  amend  title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  rule  provides  for  a  waiver  of 
points  of  order  because  on  pages  44  to 
45  of  the  bill  a  revolving  fund  is  pro- 
vided for  which  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
appropriation  of  fvmds. 

Title  I  of  S.  602  contains  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  and  authorizes  Increased 
expenditures  for  the  program.  Author- 
ized to  be  expended  is  $936.7  million,  of 


which  $396.7  million  represents  new 
money.  The  remainder  is  a  reauthori- 
zation of  funds  for  the  highway  program 
now  underway  in  the  area. 

Several  new  projects  are  added  to  the 
act.  including  a  housing  program  similar 
to  the  low-  and  moderate-income  pro- 
gram of  section  221  of  the  Housing  Act, 
and  a  new  acid  mine  pollution  control 
program. 

I  am  happy  that  this  biU  contains  an 
additional  $35  million  for  access  high- 
way construction.  This  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  various  States  to  build  more 
access  roads,  which  will  serve  a  useful 
and  needed  purpose. 

New  counties  are  added  to  the  region 
included  in  the  Appalachian  area,  24  in 
number,  stretching  from  New  York  on 
the  North  to  Mississippi  in  the  South. 

The  act  is  amended  to  provide  that  all 
moneys  appropriated  will  not  become 
entangled  in  the  cobwebs  of  the  various 
executive  departments. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  contains  amend- 
ments to  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act.  These  amendments 
require  that  $2.5  million  be  allocated  for 
technical  assistance  and  research  for 
each  regional  development  commission 
now  in  the  creation  stage.  Second,  sup- 
plemental grants  are  authorized  in  each 
regional  development  area  similar  to 
those  available  In  Appalachia.  For  1968, 
$5  million  is  authorized  for  each  area; 
for  1969,  $10  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  been  a  cham- 
pion of  the  Appalachian  regional  pro- 
gram, and  I  know  from  personal  exper- 
ience how  helpful  the  program  has  been 
to  the  people  of  my  district.  I  strongly 
support  it,  and  I  want  to  see  it  continue 
as  effectively  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
The  Appalachian  program  is  a  good 
program,  and  this  is  a  good  bill.  A  fine 
beginning  has  been  made  in  2  years  and 
the  promise  which  this  program  holds 
for  the  future  is  real.  In  a  relatively 
brief  time,  enormous  progress  has  been 
made  to  construct  a  development  high- 
way system  in  the  region,  to  develop 
health  and  education  facilities,  to  deal 
with  erosion,  water  resources,  and  other 
improvements,  to  unlock  the  enormous 
potential  of  this  time-honored  area  of 
our  country.  This  progress  is  substantial, 
but  it  is  not  enough.  Much  remains  to  be 
done,  and  this  program  certainly  has 
proved  itself  as  the  way  to  do  it. 

What  has  been  accomplished  Is  funda- 
mentally a  tribute  to  the  close  coopera- 
tion of  all  levels  of  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  different  political  persuasions  in 
taking  the  limited  assistance  authorized 
by  the  Appalachian  Act  and  making  it 
work  for  the  welfare  of  the  Appalachian 
people.  The  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission itself  is  the  prime  example  of  this 
cooperation  between  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  making  the  decisions 
which  are  fundamental  to  the  program. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  a  Federal  bureaucrat 
or  some  department  or  bureau  handing 
out  orders.  Within  the  Appalachian  Com- 
mission there  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
States  to  sit  down,  discuss  their  problems, 
discuss  their  needs,  discuss  their  priori- 
ties, and  to  participate  In  the  decisions  on 
the  expenditure  of  funds  and  the  policies 
for  their  expenditure.  This  is  healthy; 
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this  is  wholesome.  More  importantly,  it 
works.  And.  putting  responsibility  on  the 
SUtes  for  the  development  of  plans,  pro- 
grams, and  projects — making  them  prove 
their  cases — gives  local  people  someone 
they  can  get  hold  of— the  Governor. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission,  which  has 
authority  over  the  funds  authorized  by 
the  Appalachian  Act,  and  makes  the  key 
decisions  on  their  expenditure,  is  a  good 
Institution  partially  because  it  is  prac- 
tically a  nonpartisan  institution.  Four 
members  of  the  Commission  are  Republi- 
cans— the  Governors  of  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania. New  York,  and  Maryland.  Their 
votes  within  the  Commission  are  as  po- 
tent as  those  of  their  Democrat  col- 
leagues. Their  judgments  on  the  expend- 
iture of  funds  in  their  States  hold  as 
much  sway  as  those  of  Democrat  Gov- 
ernors. 

There  has  been  little  hint  of  partisan- 
ship in  the  conduct  of  the  Commission's 
affairs.  The  fact  that  the  Republican 
Governors,  whose  States  are  participat- 
ing in  the  program,  have  strongly  urged 
its  continuation  is  furthe?  testimony  on 
this  point. 

I  concur  in  the  statement  of  my  col- 
league from  Tennessee  that  the  benefits 
of  this  program  go  not  just  to  the  im- 
mediately affected  region  but  beyond  that 
to  the  countrj'  as  a  whole.  If  we  are  to 
begin  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
cities  of  which  we  are  reminded  daily  by 
the  press,  by  Members  of  Congress,  and 
by  events,  we  must  find  opportunities — 
jobs — outside  the  great  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  countrj-. 

Enormous  migrations  have  taken  place 
from  the  mountains  of  the  Appalachian 
chain  to  the  great  metropolitan  areas  of 
the  North  and  Northeast.  This  process 
has  proceeded  virtually  unabated  for  30 
years  and  more.  If  it  is  not  abated,  solu- 
tions to  our  urban  problems  will  become 
Increasingly  expensive  and  increasingly 
complex.  Further,  if  Appalachia  con- 
tinues to  Impose  a  drain  on  the  Nation's 
resources  for  welfare,  for  support  and 
subsistence,  the  ultimate  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer  will  be  far  greater 
than  the  immediate  cost  of  a  remedial 
effort  such  as  authorized  by  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act. 

The  program  which  it  authorizes  is 
hardnosed.  Its  focus  is  not  on  welfare  or 
relief  but  on  opportunity.  It  attacks  the 
fundamental  obstacles  to  economic 
growth  in  this  region,  the  need  for  ac- 
cess, the  need  for  better  education,  for 
health  facilities,  for  erosion  control,  for 
exploitation  of  its  water  resources,  and 
for  dealing  with  the  peculiar  legacy  of 
coal  mining.  Beyond  these  forms  of  as- 
sistance, the  focus  is  on  organizing  all 
levels  of  government  to  do  a  better  job 
with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams and  funds.  The  ultimate  objective 
is  to  attract  private  capital,  productive 
enterprise,  and  jobs  which  in  the  final 
analysis  is  the  solution  to  the  Appalach- 
ian problem. 

A  truly  impressive  start  has  been  made 
to  use  the  special  assistance  program  au- 
thorized by  this  legislation.  This  begin- 
ning is  the  prolog  to  a  new  era  for  this 
region.  It  deserves  further  support  of  the 
Congress. 

CXin 1594 — Part  19 


To  capitalize  on  this  start.  I  feel  it 
would  be  wise  and  effective  for  us  to  ap- 
prove the  change  in  the  appropriations 
procedure  called  for  in  this  bill. 

This  House  very  seldom  gets  the  op- 
portunity to  do  anything  more  than  talk 
at  great  length  about  States  rights. 
State  sovereignty  and  the  slow  erosion 
of  the  federal  system.  This  is  one  of 
those  rare  occasions  when  we  can  do 
more  than  just  talk  about  it. 

The  Appalachian  prog:-am  is  State- 
oriented.  It  was  conceived  and  born  in 
and  of  the  States.  They  are  its  essential 
components.  Their  rights  and  their  pre- 
rogatives are  given  full  sway. 

If  we  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  the  Commission  as  proposed,  I 
think  we  are  doing  a  lot  more  than  just 
paying  lipservice  to  States  rights.  We 
are  dignifying  the  whole  concept  of  the 
Commission  and  thereby  the  whole  idea 
of  State  responsibility.  We  are  saying  to 
the  States  that  we  believe  you  are  fully 
capable  of  spending  the.se  funds  pru- 
dently and  carefully. 

This  approach  is  not  a  blank  check. 
The  guidelines  and  rules  and  regulations 
of  each  agency  concerned  must  be  fully 
adhered  to.  The  expenditure  of  this 
money  will  be  subjected  to  all  the  checks 
and  balances  all  Federal  funds  are. 

So  I  see  little  danger  here  in  ending 
the  confusion  and  diffusion  of  the  pres- 
ent procedure.  In  fact,  I  see  more  than 
one  plus.  I  see  a  better  framework  for 
the  Congress  to  keep  this  program  under 
scrutiny. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  be  recog- 
nizing the  effectiveness  of  essential  man- 
agement of  the  money  for  this  program. 
Scatter-gun  appropriations  obviouslv 
lack  the  force  of  the  single  direct  stroke 
In  applying  the  money  where  it  does  the 
most  good.  We  have  already  recognized 
the  effectiveness  of  an  association  of 
States  into  a  single  commission  for  the 
purposes  of  this  program.  Why  should  we 
not  extend  the  same  recognition  to  the 
coordination  of  funding:' 

I  would  urge  sanction  of  this  method  of 
financing  if  only  as  an  experiment.  After 
all.  the  Appalachian  program  itself  is  an 
experiment  and  if  we  can  do  anything 
to  help  guarantee  its  succe,*.-:.  i  believe  it 
is  incumbent  on  us  to  do  so. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  and  urge  that 
they  read  the  minority  views  contained 
in  the  report  on  S.  602,  starting  on  page 
72  and  ending  on  page  85.  There  are  also 
supplemental  and  additional  views. 
which  might  be  of  interest  and  which 
follow  the  minority  views  in  the  same  re- 
port, and  I.  likewise,  call  these  to  your 
attention. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  rule  be 

adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  but  I  resene  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 


I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  S.  602  to  revise  and 
extend  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  and  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  PubUc  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  designates 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Price],  and  the  Chair  requests  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  tMr. 
Boland]  temporarily  assume  the  chair, 

IN    COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLZ 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  602,  with  Mr. 
Boland  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Fallon]  will  be  recognized  for  1^2 
houi's  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer]  will  be  recognized  for  Pi 
hours.  The  Chair  recognizes  now  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Conmilttee  on  Public 
Works,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Fallon  I. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
Pi-esident  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  signed  into 
law  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  he  called  it  the  "truest 
example  of  creative  federalism  In  our 
time,"  The  bill  had  run  the  gauntlet  of 
hearings  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  m 
both  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses.  Be- 
hind the  bill  lay  a  solid  year  of  work  by 
a  Presidential  Commission  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  the  States,  various  Federal 
agencies,  and  other  interests  concerned 
with  the  well-being  of  the  Appalachian 
region.  In  spite  of  that  long  history, 
however,  we  could  not  know  how  pro- 
phetic the  President  was.  This  program 
has  truly  harnessed  Federal.  State,  and 
local  goveniments  to  use  the  funds  and 
the  time  allotted  to  them  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  Appalachian 
reeion. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  would 
extend  the  Appalachian  program  for  an 
additional  2  years,  make  minot' amend- 
ments in  it,  and.  based  on  its  experience, 
authorize  limited  funds  for  other  re- 
gional development  programs. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  is 
proud  to  report  this  legislation  to  the 
House.  This  is  a  good  bill.  The  com- 
mittee and  the  House  are  indebted  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr 
Jones]  for  his  outstanding  work  as 
chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
on  Appalachia.  That  this  program  has 
been  successful  Is  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  the  time  and  efforts  expended  on 
it  bv  that  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Committee  on  Public  Works  in  1965. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  recount 
the  reasons  the  Appalachian  program 
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was  enacted.  The  plight  of  this  region 
and  Its  people  have  been  recounted  and 
analyzed  many  times  over  the  national 
press  and  in  testimony  before  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress.  Because  of  recent 
developments  in  the  country,  however, 
I  think  it  should  be  noted  by  Members 
of  this  body  that  the  national  interest  is 
involved  in  this  bill  and  in  this  program. 
It  is  currently  appropriate  to  recount 
and  to  dwell  on  the  problems  of  the  cities 
and  to  suggest  elaborate  and  extremely 
expensive  cures  for  those  ailments.  What 
we  have  in  the  Appalachian  program  is 
some  preventive  medicine,  for  without 
an  intensive  and  creative  development 
effort  for  this  region,  out  migration  will 
continue.  And  that  means  out  migration 
to  the  great  metropolitan  areas  of  this 
country  wiiere  the  costs  of  economic 
dislocation  grow  higher  and  higher  with 
each  passing  year. 

The  cost  of  this  medicine  is  small.  In 
my  judgment,  this  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
vestments in  the  future  ot  the  country 
authorized  by  the  legislation  before  this 
body  today. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair-, 
man,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  has  today  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  its  consideration  the  bill 
S.  602.  to  revise  and  extend  the  Appa- 
lachian Act  of  1965  and  to  amend  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  regional  devel- 
opment programs,  fostered  under  title  V 
of  that  program. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  steadfastness  of  the 
members  of  the  special  subcommittee, 
along  with  the  members  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, for  giving  complete  and  very  de- 
liberate study  to  all  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it 
Is  significant  that  during  the  course  of 
several  months  we  have  received  a  wide 
group  of  people  and  have  heard  from 
them,  representing  every  interest  and 
from  every  local  government,  and  not  a 
single  witness  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee to  protest  the  aims  and  the  aspi- 
rations contained  in  the  legislation. 

Gov.  Hulett  Smith,  the  cochairman 
with  the  States'  other  chairmen,  ap- 
peared to  represent  the  States.  The  Gov- 
ernors and  their  representatives  testified 
at  great  length  as  to  the  value  and  the 
Importance  of  this  legislation  in  develop- 
ing a  meaningful  program  that  would 
give  relief  and  assistance  to  depressed 
areas  of  our  country.  This  bill  is  the  sec- 
ond installment  of  the  program. 

Back  in  1965  we  passed  the  previous 
development  highway  section  of  the  bill 
which  would  last  until  1971.  The  other 
programs,  of  which  there  are  a  variety, 
we  felt  It  would  be  necessary  for  us  to 
make  seasonable  examinations  as  to  how 
they  were  being  received,  how  they  were 
being  administered,  and  the  results  they 
were  obtaining  in  their  administration. 
So  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  are  ex- 
tending the  other  programs  in  making 
additions  to  the  development  highway 
section,  brought  about  by  the  addition  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  which  I  will  go 
Into  a  little  bit  later. 

I  believe  It  is  also  worthwhile  that  we 
discuss  the  historical  background  and  de- 


velopment of  this  program.  In  1960  the 
Governors  of  the  affected  States  met  in 
a  conference  to  examine  what  could  be 
done  in' a  concerted  fashion  to  have  pro- 
grams that  would  be  helpful  to  these 
underprivileged  areas  that  were  not 
showing  economic  growth,  that  were 
faced  with  health  problems,  and  where 
educational  qualities  were  deteriorating. 
They  came  out  with  the  response  that 
they  needed  a  coordinated  program 
along  with  the  Federal  Government. 

President  Kennedy  appointed  a  com- 
mission that  worked  with  the  Gover- 
nors. As  the  result  of  those  consulta- 
tions a  proposal  was  made  which  was 
submitted  by  President  Johnson  and 
was  later  drafted  in  the  bill  that  we  have 
had  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Appalachian  area 
of  our  countrj"  is  central  to  the  history 
of  our  Nation.  Its  hardwoods  built  most 
of  the  great  cities  of  our  Nation.  Its  coal 
fired  the  furnaces  and  provided  the 
power  to  build  our  economy.  Its  water- 
ways were  the  avenues  of  commerce 
which  marked  the  early  history  of  this 
Nation.  But  too  much  of  the  coal  was 
mined  without  adequate  care,  too  much 
of  the  timber  was  cut  without  proper 
conservation,  and  too  many  rivers  were 
polluted  with  industrial  waste,  mine 
acids,  and  other  foreign  matter. 

The  small  subsistence  farms  which 
were  the  early  base  of  American  econ- 
omy and  society  were  going,  and  going 
very  rapidly,  even  more  rapidly  In  Ap- 
palachla  than  elsewhere  in  the  country 
because  the  limited  terrain  and  the  to- 
pography did  not  lend  itself  to  an  ex- 
pansion of  large  land  areas.  These 
factors  created  all  the  problems  we  are 
dealing  with  now.  A  new  economy  had 
to  be  built.  We  had  to  have  new  enter- 
prises, new  jobs. 

So  It  was  that  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  took  into  ac- 
count some  of  the  major  aspects  of  the 
problem.  This  is  centered  on  transpor- 
tation in  providing  funds  for  a  system 
of  major  highways  throughout  the  re- 
gion complementary  to  the  interstate 
routes,  and  to  provide  new  access  for 
commerce,  and  to  gain  access  into  the 
rcETion. 

You  will  recall  that  the  major  portion 
of  this  program  of  $840  million  was  set 
aside  for  highway  and  access  road  de- 
velopment, because  it  was  felt  that  trans- 
portation was  the  most  wanted  need  in 
the  entire  area. 

We  had  to  make  better  use  of  our 
regions  of  water  resources  through  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  region. 

We  had  to  have  better  use  of  the  land 
In  the  region  by  land  damaging  and  min- 
ing and  through  treatments  of  other 
land  which  are  Federal  cost  sharing. 

We  had  to  have  better  health  facilities. 

We  had  to  have  better  educational 
institutions,  and  particularly  vocational 
education. 

We  had  to  have  sewer  treatment 
plants,  and  through  a  program  of  sup- 
plemental grants  In  aid,  to  make  better 
use  of  Federal  programs  which  had  not 
been  fully  effective  In  these  areas. 

We  had  to  have  better  organization 
through  the  creation  of  a  joint  Federal- 
State  commission  to  administer  the  pro- 


gram and  place  primary  responsibility 
for  a  concerted  development  effort  upon 
the  State  governing  bodies. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  created  a  commission  pro- 
posed by  the  Governors  of  the  Appa- 
lachian States  and  the  representatives 
of  the  Federal  Government  who  serve  as 
cochairmen  with  one  of  the  Governors. 

This  has  been  a  very  fine  arrangement. 
It  has  worked  well.  I  am  told  there  has 
not  been  a  dissenting  vote  in  any  of  the 
meetings  of  the  commission  on  the  aims 
and  programs  that  have  been  discussed 
in  the  Governors"  conference  or  with  the 
conference  of  the  Governors'  representa- 
tives. 

Now,  because  of  the  leadtime  needed 
for  planning  and  right-of-way  acquisi- 
tion, the  highway  program,  as  I  have 
just  stated  was  for  a  6-year  period  is 
just  getting  started.  It  is  expected  to 
utilize  some  2,350  miles  of  development 
highways  and  approximately  1,000  miles 
of  access  roads. 

Other  programs  such  as  health,  land 
stabilization,  timber,  mining,  water  re- 
sources were  included  in  the  2-year  pro- 
gram. 

All  of  this  is  designed  to  achieve  one 
objective:  the  economic  betterment  of 
a  perpetually  underprivileged  part  of 
America. 

It  was  recognized  that  this  could  not 
be  accomplished,  that  the  region  could 
not  become  self-sustaining,  simply 
through  a  random  application  of  Federal 
gi-ants-ln-aid  programs  of  funds. 

The  Congress  even  laid  this  down  as 
a  mandate  by  declaring  in  the  findings 
and  the  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the 
act  of  1965: 

The  public  Investments  made  In  the  region 
under  this  act  shall  be  concentrated  In  areas 
where  there  is  a  significant  potential  for  fu- 
ture growth  and  where  the  expected  return  on 
public  dollars  invested  will  be  the  greatest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  has  consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Appalachian  pro- 
gram is  a  means  to  an  end  rather  than 
an  end  itself.  The  ultimate  solution  lies 
in  the  investment  of  private  capital  in 
the  region  and,  perhaps  more  impor- 
tantly, the  retention  of  its  own  capital 
wealth  through  reinvestment. 

This  has  been  a  unique  program,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  the  States  have  pro- 
vided the  initiative  In  deciding  their  own 
needs  and  priorities  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Appalachian  Commission  and 
then  worked  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  meet  their  goal.  It  was  the  Gov- 
ernors who  approached  the  Federal  Gov- 
eniment  for  assistance,  aiid  the  States 
have  an  equal  voice  in  making  the  de- 
cision in  carrying  out  the  program. 

It  is  also  unique  that  the  States  have 
not  uniformly  adopted  the  .same  pro- 
gram, because  the  necessities  of  one 
State  may  not  fit  the  requirements  or 
the  immediate  needs  of  other  States. 
Consequently,  there  has  been  a  diverse 
use  of  employment  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams that  went  Into  play  in  develop- 
ing this  total  program. 

The  Appalachian  Act  of  1965  author- 
ized $840  million  for  development  high- 
ways and  access  roads  and  $252.4  mil- 
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lion  for  all  other  programs.  The  com- 
mittee bill,  in  effect,  reauthorizes  the 
amount  and  adds  an  additional  $175  mil- 
lion to  the  highway  program  to  provide 
S140  million  for  the  highway  corridors 
that  are  to  be  constructed  in  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  $35 
million  for  access  roads  over  and  above 
that  heretofore  authorized.  So  we  have 
an  additional  amount  in  the  bill  for 
highways  of  $175  million. 

There  was  not  any  insistence  that 
mileage  be  increased.  There  was  not  any 
insistence  that  the  Commission  would 
come  back  and  re-petition  for  an  en- 
largement of  the  program.  But  so  far 
the  program  has  advanced  to  where 
the  construction  is  underway.  Other 
highways  are  being  planned  and  pro- 
gramed. 

When  we  were  considering  the  act  of 
1965,  I  said: 

In  the  past,  most  Appalachians  have 
earned  their  Income  from  three  major  ac- 
tivities— coal  mining,  lumbering,  and  fann- 
ing. Each  of  these  occupations  has  declined 
over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Each  has 
declined  nationally,  but  the  effects  In  Ap- 
palachla  have  been  particularly  severe.  That 
means  that  new  skills  must  be  provided  and 
for  that  reason  we  have  Included  In  this  bill 
a  program  that  will  accelerate  the  construc- 
tion of  vocational  education  facilities  in 
Appalachla. 

That  acceleration  has  taken  place. 
Seventy  vocational  schools  have  been 
initiated.  Fifteen  thousand  students  will 
attend  class  this  fall  in  vocational  edu- 
cation schools  that  have  been  stimulated 
by  this  program.  Schools  now  under 
construction  will  accommodate  another 
18,000  students.  Fimds  expended  for  this 
purpose  are  essential  to  insure  that  10 
or  20  years  from  now  this  body  will  not 
be  called  upon  to  consider  an  Appalachla 
problem.  Because  of  this  impressive  ac- 
tivity which  has  been  undertaken  to  pro- 
vide vocational  education— skills  and 
jobs — and  because  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished in  the  next  2  years,  the  com- 
mittee increased  the  funds  authorized 
for  this  purpose  by  SB  million  over  the 
Senate  bill.  The  bill  authorizes  $26  mil- 
lion for  50-percent  matching  grants  for 
vocational  education  through  fiscal  year 
1969. 

This  is  the  only  increase  that  was  made 
by  the  House  committee.  "Virtually  all 
funds  authorized  and  appropriated  for 
the  land  stabilization,  mine  area  restora- 
tion programs  have  been  committed  to 
capitalize  on  the  land  available  for  de- 
velopment in  the  region,  and  we  are  pro- 
viding for  a  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Water  resource  sur\'eys  have  been  on 
schedule,  and  the  bill  carries  $2  million 
additional  for  that  purpose. 

The  philosophy  in  the  1965  act  was 
not  only  to  provide  extra  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  Appalachian  region,  but 
also  to  make  better  use  of  existing  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs  in  which  the 
Appalachian  area  had  not  participated 
to  a  full  extent  because  of  a  lack  of 
matching  funds  and  the  know-how  to 
make  these  programs  work. 

The  evidence  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee estabhshed  quite  clearly  that  the 
Appalachian  program  is  meeting  these 
needs.  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  pro- 


grams eligible  for  supplementary  grants 
have  almost  doubled  from  $65  million 
in  1965  to  $131  million  in  1967.  Rarely 
does  this  House  get  such  clear  evidence 
that  a  program  is  doing  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do. 

The  other  section  of  the  bill  is  the 
recognition  of  the  critical  needs  in  hous- 
ing. It  amends  the  Appalachian  Redevel- 
opment Act  to  produce  better  use  of 
section  221  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
relating  to  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing,  through  loans  to  underwrite  the 
costs  of  planning  projects,  obtaining  in- 
sured mortgages,  and  related  activities 
in  Appalachla. 

Testimony  further  shows  that  of  all 
the  areas  in  Appalachla,  only  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  and  Birmingham.  Ala.,  have  utiUzed 
this  program. 

The  bill  also  adds  20  additional  coun- 
ties in  Mississippi,  which  is  a  contiguous 
area  which  has  the  economic  dislocations 
that  are  characteristic  of  the  area.  It 
also  adds  two  additional  counties  in  Ala- 
bama, one  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and 
one  additional  county  in  New  York.  The 
committee  felt  justified  in  including 
tliese  additional  counties  because  of  their 
relationship  to  the  Appalachla  area. 

Now,  with  respect  to  title  II  of  the 
bill.  That  title  amends  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  to  ear- 
mark funds  for  researcli.  planning,  dem- 
onstration projects,  and  administrative 
expenses  for  regional  development  com- 
missions organized  under  that  act.  It 
also  authorizes  funds  for  supplementary 
grants  similar  to  those  that  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Appalachian  Act.  These 
provisions  were  added  by  the  Senate  be- 
cause these  programs  had  been  proven 
in  Appalachla.  and  it  was  the  expectation 
in  enacting  the  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  that  those  five  commissions 
would  pursue  the  same  effort  that  the 
Governors  made  in  Appalachla,  and  col- 
lect all  the  genius  of  their  people,  and 
their  knowledge  and  information,  and 
work  out  their  own  program. 

Five  regional  commissions  have  been 
organized  under  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act.  They  are  as  follows:  the 
Ozark,  which  includes  parts  of  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  and  Oklahoma:  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes,  including  parts  of  Mich- 
iean,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin:  New 
England,  including  Coimccticut.  Massa- 
chusetts. Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont;  the  Coastal  Plains, 
including  the  coastal  areas  of  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina; 
and  the  Four  Corners  Region,  including 
parts  of  Arizona.  New  Mexico.  Colorado 
and  Utah,  There  is  demonstrated  need 
in  the.se  areas  and  demonstrated  capabil- 
ities of  the  people  to  put  together  a  use- 
ful program  that  will  inure  not  only  to 
the  benefit  and  profit  of  these  areas,  but 
will  have  a  wholesome  and  welcome 
effect  upon  the  economy  of  the  entire 
United  States. 

I  apologize  to  the  Committee  for  hav- 
ing taken  so  long,  but  I  felt  there  was 
need  to  review  before  the  Committee 
the  basis  of  the  act  and  the  experience 
in  its  administration  and  experience  in 
programing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
Yielding. 

How  many  Stales  presently  ai-e  in- 
volved in  this  thing  known  as  Appa- 
lachla? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Twelve  States. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Twelve  States.  It  has  not 
reached  out  to  CaUfornia  yet,  has  it? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No. 
Mr.  GROSS.   But  it  ha^  gotten  into 
Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  New  York? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Under  the  act 
of  1965,  the  State  of  New  York  had  the 
license  to  come  in.  It  did  :iot  at  that  time, 
because  their  program  schedule  was  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  them  to 
come  in. 

The  State  of  Mississippi,  on  the  other 
hand,  felt  it  would  rather  wait  to  see  the 
effect  of  the  program  in  other  States  be- 
fore being  admitted. 

At  the  Governors'  conference  on  ad- 
missions, in  the  deliberations,  there  was 
not  a  single  vote  by  any  State  to  deny 
them  the  admission  of  those  counties. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tem.pore  (Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi ' .  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  should  like  to  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  a  great  amount  of 
work  on  a  most  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Since  I  come  from  the  heart  of  the 
Appalachian  area,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  main  artery  highways.  If  I  under- 
stood this  correctly,  up  until  July  1.  1966, 
the  Federal  Government  paid  not  only 
70  percent  for  advance  engineering,  de- 
sign, and  acquisition  of  highway  rights- 
of-way.  but  also  70  percent  for  the  actual 
construction  of  four  lanes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Not  for  four- 
lane  highways.  That  was  for  access  roads 
of  two  lanes.  The  amount  made  available 
for  four  lanes  has  been  50  percent. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Since  July  1,  1966,  it 
has  been  50  percent.  For  the  main  artery 
highways  today  it  is  the  policy  to  pay 
70  percent  for  the  acquisition  of  rights- 
of-way  and  advance  engineering,  but 
only  50  percent  for  construction.  If  the 
States  wants  to  go  ahead  with  a  four- 
laning  of  main  artery  highways  the 
State  has  to  pay  50  percent  of  the  con- 
struction; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr,  PERKINS.  But  that  is  only  a  policy 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  to  prevent  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  paying  70  percent 
of  the  actual  coirstruction  on  four  lanes 
today;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  As  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  question,  it  is:  Can 
they  pay  up  to  70  percent?  They  can  pay 
up  to  70  percent,  but  have  not  engaged  in 
paying  up  to  70  percent  on  four-lane 
highways. 

Mr,  PERKINS  There  is  no  limitation 
to  prevent  them  from  paying  70  percent. 
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if  the  Federal  Oovemment  so  desires,  on 
main  artery  four-lane  highways? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  That  Is  cor- 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
proach this  Appalachian  legislation  with 
conflicting  feelings.  I  am,  of  course, 
heartily  In  favor  of  It.  Yet,  I  am  gravely 
disappointed  that  the  amounts  of  money 
are  so  much  smaller  than  the  sums  I 
feel  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  job 
we  have  set  out  to  do:  to  improve  the 
economic  status  of  the  people  who  live 
In  the  mountain  areas  of  the  eastern 
United  States. 

My  viewpoint  is  a  bit  different  from 
that  of  many  Members  of  the  House. 

First,  because  I  am  from  this  Appa- 
lachian mountain  area,  I  know  the  need; 
I  know  the  deprivation  that  exists  in  my 
part  of  the  country.  I  also  know  that 
while  this  program  does  not  have  all  the 
answers,  it  is  certainly  on  the  right  track 
and  holds  the  best  promise  of  something 
better. 

Second,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  I  sit  in  on  the 
authorizing  of  billions  of  dollars  for  edu- 
cation and  welfare — the  program  to  end 
poverty,  to  help  schools,  and  to  provide 
other  programs.  I  know  something  of  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

But  the  Appalachian  program  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  welfare  programs.  It  is 
intended  to  build  an  economic  base  by 
providing  highways,  sewer  systems,  air- 
ports, industrial  parks,  hospitals — all  the 
elements  which  would  make  it  pos.sible 
for  this  mountain  region  to  attract  to  it 
the  industry  which  would  provide  jobs 
for  a  population  which,  with  the  proper 
training,  would  supply  a  pool  of  intelli- 
gent and  capable  workers. 

Among  all  the  many  worthwhile  fea- 
tures of  the  Appalachian  program.  I  feel 
that  the  one  which  would  bea;fit  the 
region  the  most  is  the  one  wlv.ch  would 
make  our  cities  and  town  and  creek  hol- 
lows accessible  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
I  mean  the  program  under  which  the 
Appalachian  Commission  is  helping  State 
highway  departments  pay  for  the  con- 
struction of  highways  in  the  mountain 
area  where  such  construction  is  far  more 
expensive  than  in  the  flatlands  of  so 
much  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  here  that  I  feel  my  greatest  dis- 
appointment with  the  measure  before 
us.  What  we  need  to  open  the  Appala- 
chian region  to  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
the  construction  of  four-lane  highways. 
Yet,  the  amounts  contained  in  the  bill 
for  roadbuilding  have  been  so  reduced 
that  it  will  be  a  great  temptation  for 
State  highway  departments  to  be  con- 
tent with  two-lane  main  artery  roads. 
I  know  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  done  the  best  it  could  with 
this  measure.  My  own  ideas  of  what 
should  be  authorized  are  far  above  the 
amounts  the  President  put  in  his  budget. 
I  wish  the  committee  had  not  reduced 
the  sums  requested  by  the  President. 

I  most  earnestly  urge  the  House  not 
to  go  below  the  figures  arrived  a^  by  the 
"'Public  Works  Committee.  It  is  greatly 
Important  that  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  in  existpnce  2 
years,  not  lose  any  of  the  momentum  It 
has  acquired  during  Its  brief  life. 
I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  com- 


mittee has  increased  the  authorization 
for  vocational  education  from  the  sum  of 
$18  million  to  $26  million.  Roadbuilding, 
industrial  development,  greater  access  to 
the  outside  world  will  call  more  and  more 
for  the  skills  the  vocational  schools  of 
Appalachia  can  impart  to  our  people. 

I  urge  vigorously  that  this  bill  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names : 

IRoUNo.  2481 

Adair  Fisher  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Ashley  Flood  O'Hara,  Mich. 

AsplnaU  Gallagher  Plrnle 

Baring  Green.  Oreg.  Rivers 

Bell  Hanna  Rumsfeld 

Berry  Hansen,  Idaho  St  Germain 

Boiling  Hansen,  Wash.  Saylor 

Brfidemas  Hubert  Slkes 

Brown,  Calif.  Heckler,  Mas8.  Steed 

Celler  Hlcka  Teague.  Tex. 

Clawson.  Del  Holland  UUman 

Cohelan  Leggett  Vander  Jagt 

Collier  McCarthy  Willis 

Corman  McCulloch  Wilson, 

Daddarlo  McMillan  Charles  H. 

Dlngell  May  Wolff 

Dorn  Miller,  Calif.  Wyatt 

Evlns.  Tenn.  M.dss 

Feighan  Multer 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  S.  602.  and  finding  Itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  376  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer  1. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
before  us  today  a  bill  known  as  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1967,  which  in  effect  is  a 
potpourri  of  public  works,  a  warmed- 
over,  accelerated  public  works  program. 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  re- 
incarnated, all  of  those  programs  having 
proved  to  be  an  abject  failure.  So  we  are 
trying  again  to  do  something  about  pov- 
erty through  pubMc  works,  from  which  we 
never  get  a  full  dollar's  worth  of  value 
for  each  dollar  spent. 

Th's  is  a  program  for  which  we  have 
already  appropriated  in  previous  years 
approximately  $300  million  for  develop- 
ment highway  and  access  roads,  and 
S166  9  million  for  othe'-  Appalachian  pro- 
g.ams,  a  tjtal  of  nearly  a  half  billion 
dollars. 

Second'y.  we  are  asking  in  this  legisla- 
tion, or  the  committee  is,  for  new  au- 
thorizations for  Appalachia  of  $396  mil- 
lion This  together  with  existing  unap- 
priated  authorizations  for  development 
highways  and  access  roads  of  $540  mil- 
lion, totals  $936.7  million.  The  Congress 
previously  appropriated  $466.99  million. 


so  the  total  previous  appropriations,  plus 
future  authorizations,  Including  this  bill 
is  $1.4  billion — and  this  is  for  4  years  of  a 
6-year  general  program  and  6  years  of 
the  highway  program,  so  there  are  2 
more  years  to  go  at  least  on  the  general 
program.  To  make  sure  all  these  other 
EDA  areas  get  in  on  some  of  the  Appala- 
chian goodies,  there  is  $75  million  more 
for  those  EDA  areas. 

Of  course,  that  is  the  move.  That  is 
what  is  coming.  All  of  these  EDA  areas 
are  involved.  They  have  already  an- 
nounced some  five  of  them  regional  com- 
missions, and  there  are  two  more  under 
consideration,  and  there  is  a  third  they 
are  talking  about  In  the  gulf  coast  area. 
They  are  all  going  to  get  these  special 
potpourri  programs. 

So  this  Appalachia  is  the  pattern  for 
endless  public  works,  for  accelerated 
public  works  programs.  I  believe  we 
should  realize  that. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  when  I  have  finished 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  should  like  for  the  gen- 
tleman to  yield  briefly,  on  the  subject 
of  EDA.  That  is  only  thrown  in  to  dredge 
up  enough  votes  to  pass  the  parent  bill. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  six  counties  in 
Appalachia,  and  it  is  the  greatest  boon- 
doggle which  ever  came  down  the  road. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  am  delighted  I  yielded.  The  gen- 
tleman always  makes  a  valuable  con- 
tribution, and  particularly  so  In  this  In- 
stance. 

That  was  the  next  subject  I  was  to  get 
to.  That  was  a  mighty  fine  preface. 

One  of  the  previous  speakers  said  that 
President  Johnson  sug;:ested  this  was 
the  beginning  of  creative  federalism. 

The  gentleman  suggests,  and  I  sug- 
gest, it  is  one  of  the  best  examples  or  the 
perfect  example  of  creative  favoritism. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  going  to  be 
a  disc'ossion  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  DenneyI  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  is  constitutional  to 
provide  such  favoritism  to  Appalachia, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  America. 

The  gentleman  is  eminently  correct. 
EDA  has  been  thrown  in  to  attract  votes. 

Members  will  notice  that  the  principal 
speaker  had  to  list  ever>'  State  which  Is 
going  to  get  special  treatment  under  this 
EDA  title  n,  to  make  sure  that  those  who 
come  from  those  States  vote  for  this 
thing,  not  because  they  are  in  Appalachia 
but  because  they  are  going  to  get  a  little 
something,  perhaps,  out  of  title  II,  In 
EDA,  which  should  not  be  in  this  bill  In 
the  first  place. 

This  Is  supposed  to  be  the  Appalachia 
bill.  It  is  clear  that  many  Members  of 
the  House  believe,  as  I  do,  that  this  Is 
basically  discriminatory  legislation,  dis- 
criminating against  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. If  It  is  good  for  Appai&chia.  why 
should  it  not  be  good  for^  the  rest  of 
the  Nation? 

It  is  quite  obvious.  There  Is  no  evidence 
that  this  total  package  of  potpourri  ac- 
celerated public  works  Is  doing  the  job 
or  will  do  the  job  on  a  permanent  basis. 

ARA  did  not  do  it.  APW  did  not  do  it. 
This  Is  warmed  over  failure. 
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Why,  they  are  talking  about  demon- 
stration health  facilities,  land  stabiliza- 
tion, timber  development,  minhig  resto- 
ration, water  resources  surveys,  a  new 
housing  program,  vocational  education, 
sewage  treatment,  supplemental  grants 
across  the  broad  spectrum  of  Federal 
aid,  with  programs  up  to  80  percent  of 
the  cost  thereof,  local  development  dis- 
trict assistance,  and  highways. 

Highways,  incidentally,  are  very  In- 
teresting. When  this  bill  was  presented 
to  us  a  few  years  ago  I  was  under  the 
Impression  that  this  was  going  to  open 
up  new  areas,  that  this  was  going  to 
take  the  mountain  region  of  Appalachia 
and  permit  the  development  of  highways 
and  opening  up  these  distant  areas,  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  countrj-  by 
these  craggy  mountains  and  these  val- 
leys, areas  which  are  Inaccessible,  and 
this  was  going  to  open  up  the  great  region 
for  development. 

What  happened?  Here  is  what  they 
have  done.  They  have  decided  they  want 
to  buil(J  arterial  highways,  not  new  ones. 
They  want  to  reconstruct  and  improve 
presently  existing  highways  which  they 
say  are  not  built  to  a  high  enough  stand- 
ard. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  In  view  of  the  gentle- 
man's contribution  a  v.hile  ago,  I  yield 

briefly. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
can  enlighten  me  about  what  a  develop- 
mental highway  is.  In  my  State  they 
are  retreading  U.S.  Route  50  to  Cincin- 
nati. I  did  not  know  Cincinnati  was  in 
Appalachia,  but  that  is  what  they  are 
doing  with  all  the  money. 

As  the  gentleman  says,  the  whole  orig- 
inal concept  of  access  highways  has  been 
lost.  They  are  just  rebuilding  already 
existing  highways,  with  an  awful  lot  of 
money. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  emi- 
nently correct.  That  is  the  point  I  was 
attempting  to  make. 

Here  is  the  map  of  what  they  are 
building.  The  Idea  is  they  want  to  have 
coimecting  arterial  highways.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  primary  system,  to  the 
secondary  system,  and  to  the  urban 
highways  already  approved  for  Federal 
participation.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
interstate  highway  system. 

Bov,  if  anybody  got  a  bonus  out  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  it  was 
West  Virginia,  shortly  after  the  election 
in  1960.  Prior  to  the  election.  Interstate 
mileage  in  'West  Virginia  totaled  385 
miles.  Out  of  the  528  miles  left  undesig- 
nated, they  got  an  additional  125  miles, 
yet  they  have  to  have  more  highways, 
arterial  highways,  through  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  and  other  States. 

So  what  they  are  doing  Is  retreading,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  H.ws] 
says,  the  present  highv.-ays  and  building 
them  up  to  higher  standards.  I  am  not 
debating  this.  I  want  to  ssy  in  all  fair- 
ness that  there  is  an  access  road  pro- 
gram, which  is  possibly  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  wants  to  say.  I  will 
vield  to  him  in  just  1  minute.  However, 
how  much  of  the  51.015  billion  are  we 
putting  into  access  highways  for  opening 
up  new  areas?  It  is  $35  million.  That  is 


generous,  is  it  not?  They  are  asking  us 
for  $35  million  more  in  this  bill.  That  is 
what   they   want  for  opening   up   new 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  know  what  a  campaign  he  had  on 
States  rights.  I  am  sm-e  he  is  aware  that 
tiie  decisions  within  the  States  on  what 
the  priority  needs  are  in  Appalachia  are 
being  made  by  'he  highest  elected  officer 
In  the  State  almost  without  exception, 
that  is,  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or 
his  duly  constituted  highway  authority. 
So  the  gentlen.an  apparently  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  a  State  determination  as  to 
what  the  highest  priority  need  is  for 
highway  development  within  the  Ap- 
palachia region. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  there  were  certain  guidelines 
suggested  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  which  they  naturally  took  into 
consideration.  Secondly,  there  was  a 
study  made  by  a  regional  commission 
prior  to  that  time,  and  they  made  certain 
suggestions.  I  do  believe  that  whether  It 
is  Federal  or  State  officials,^!  you  are 
going  to  open  up  new  areas.  lT>eUeve  you 
should  spend  money  for  that  and  not  for 
retreading  old  roads. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Ciiairman,  will  the 
aentlsman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  guidehne  in  my  State 
was  verj'  clear.  It  was,  let  us  build  high- 
ways to  where  the  most  votes  are.  To 
hell  with  Appalachia.  We  do  not  care 
about  access  roads  to  those  hill  counties, 
because  there  are  only  a  few  people  down 
there,  maybe  16.000  or  20,000  people.  Let 
us  build  a  road  to  Cincinnati,  because 
there  are  500,000  or  600,000  people  there 
and  maybe  more. 

Mr.  CRAAIER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  expressed  it  far  more  colorfully 
than  I  dare  to  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
So,  what  does  this  bill  do?  The  bUl 
provides  basically  for  substantial  addi- 
tional funds.  We  can  expect  at  least  $2 
billion  more.  We  can  expect  when  it  Is 
over  with  that  the  problems  are  not  going 
to  be  solved,  either.  That  is  what  bothers 
me.  If  I  thought  this  would  solve  the 
problems  of  Appalachia  over  a  6-year 
period,  that  would  be  something  else. 
Now,  do  not  tell  me  they  are  not  going  to 
have  to  do  it  again,  if  you  are  going  to 
do  the  job,  because  there  will  be  another 
$2  billion  here  for  another  6  years.  If  I 
thought  it  would  do  the  job  and  help 
these  poverty-stricken  people,  and  If  we 
had  the  evidence  that  they  were  getting 
the  help  any  more  than  they  are  under 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  then 
that  would  be  different.  If  I  thought  they 
were  the  ones  who  were  going  to  benefit 
by  this,  then  that  would  be  diflerent.  The 
facilities  that  are  going  t-o  be  built  are 
going  to  be  built  in  the  big  city  areas 
rather  than  the  poverty  areas.  If  they 
were  not  then  I  would  be  much  more 
inclined  to  support  the  legislation  even 
though  it  will  be  discriminatory.  But  in 


my  opinion.  If  it  is  not  going  to  do  the 
job.  It  Is  discriminatory  by  itself. 

■What  are  they  doing  in  this  bill?  This 
will  not  do  the  job.  Is  It  capable  of  doing 
the  job?  No.  It  Is  just  a  mustard  plaster 
on  an  area  which  Is  supposedly  suffering 
from  the  cancer  of  underdevelopment.  It 
is  just  in  the  inherent  nature  of  the  area. 
They  are  sajing  that  it  is  not  doing  so 
well"  so  far,  so  we  had  better  expand  it. 
Let  us  get  a  lot  of  $2  billion  programs 
into  this  Appalachia  region  and  apply 
some  of  these  mustard  plasters  on  top  of 
others.  Let  us  inject  some  new  elements 
In  this.  Let  us  mix  up  a  potpourri  of  pub- 
lic works,  and  maybe  this  will  help  some. 
Of  course,  at  the  same  time  they  are  say- 
ing that  we  had  better  change  the  man 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  program.  Do 
vou  know  who  Is  going  to  head  the  pro- 
gram up  under  this  bill?  It  Is  a  man  who 
has  all  kinds  of  time  to  do  it.  He  only 
has  to  deal  now  with  Vietnam,  with  the 
budget,  with  taxes,  and  with  everj'thlng 
else.  He  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  going  to  be  In  charge  of 
this  program  under  this  new^  suggested 
bill  that  is  before  us.  He  is  going  to  be 
the  one  who  will  control  the  money  and 
decide  which  agencies  get  it  and  how- 
much. 

Of  course,  he  can  do  It  to  some  extent 
anyway.  But  we  direct  in  this  bill  that 
he  is  the  man  to  whom  the  money  Is 
going.  We  are  putting  all  of  It  into  the 
hands  of  the  President.  The  bureaucratic 
maze,  that  we  will  have  to  go  through  In 
order  to  get  decisions  will  be  intolerable, 
as  compared  to  decisions  under  the  pres- 
ent law. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  really  did  not  expect 
to  take  this  much  time,  but  if  the  gentle- 
man is  Interested  in  propounding  a  ques- 
tion, I  shall  be  glad  to  listen. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  want  to  make  a 
very  short  statement  to  the  effect  that  If 
you  are  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  for 
an  amendment  to  aid  the  cities,  and  If 
the  gentleman  is  so  concerned  about 
them,  I  do  hope  the  gentleman  will  sup- 
port my  amendmeiit  when  it  is  offered. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  do  not  recall  making 
that  statement.  The  gentleman  knows 
full  well  that  I  oppose  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  then 
the  gentleman  belies  his  own  statement? 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Well,  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
FARBSTEIN]  quite  understood  what  I  was 
saying.  What  I  was  saying  is  that  the 
money  goes  to  the  President.  I  do  not 
know  What  that  has  to  do  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  else  will  they  do? 
They  are  amending  this  bill  and  are  add- 
ing \o  it  24  new  counties,  new  counties 
that  are  not  located  in  the  mountain  land 
areas,  as  well  as  17  other  comities  in  an 
area  unrelated  %o  this  problem.  They  do 
not  represent  regional  development  prob- 
lems. That  is  what  has  been  stated  that 
is  going  to  be  done,  added  to  a  part  of 
t'.ie  mountainous  regions  or  to  a  part  of 
our  mountain  lands. 

But,  lo  and  behold,  this  may  be  an- 
other matter  or  Indication  or  location 
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where  we  may  need  to  get  a  few  more 
votes  and  therefore,  we  have  got  to  bring 
Into  the  coverage  of  this  program  24  more 
counties;  we  have  got  to  add  a  few  iii 
New  York,  we  have  got  to  add  a  few 
here  and  there,  we  have  got  to  bring  in 
some  Mississippi  counties,  because  of  an 
oversight  or  otherwise  we  left  them  out, 
a  substantial  number  of  counties 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  else  have 
we  got  to  do?  We  have  got  to  expand  the 
program  by  authorizing  funds  in  excess 
of  the  amounts  that  have  been  appro- 
priated in  the  past  for  any  given  fiscal 
year. 

This  year  the  President  asked  for  fis- 
cal 1968  approximately  $64  million.  And, 
what  is  being  asked  for  in  this  bil!?  The 
$220  million  is  being  requested  for  a 
period  of  2  years,  for  1968  and  1969.  The 
amount  which  will  be  left  over  for  fiscal 
year  1969  represents  an  amount  about 
2V2  times  the  amount  which  was  asked 
for  In  fiscal  year  1968. 

How  does  one  possibly  justify  that  re- 
quest? 

Of  course,  I  will  admit  that  there  is  a 
$42  million  carr>'over  of  appropriated 
funds  but  if  you  add  that  to  approxi- 
mately $64  million  budget  request  for 
1968,  there  will  be  approximately  $106 
million  total  available  for  expenditure  in 
1968.  If  $220  million  is  authorized  for 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969,  some  $156 
million  will  be  available  for  appropria- 
tion in  1969. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  we  have 
on  our  hands  a  war.  And,  based  upon 
the  best  authority  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  statement  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr  Mills],  imless  we  pass  a  surtax  this 
year,  we  will  have  a  $28  billion  deficit. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  our  consideration 
of  the  legislation  dealing  with  Appa- 
lachia  must  be  considered  in  view  of  the 
deficit  with  which  we  are  confronted  and 
based  upon  the  amount  of  money  which 
we  can  reasonably  and  logically  expend. 
For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  to  cut  the 
amount  which  has  been  requested  to  a 
reasonable  amount,  the  amount  which 
was  requested  for  fiscal  year  1968  plus 
unexpended  funds  carried  over  from 
1967,  and  to  provide  for  the  same  amount 
for  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  is  recognized  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  So.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
they  are  proposing  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
which  starts  during  the  period  of  the 
Presidential  election,  which  will  be  held 
in  November  1968.  is  that  the  President 
should  have  under  his  control,  and  not 
under  the  control  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  $156  million,  about 
2¥2.  times  what  he  Is  asking  for  this  year 
for  accelerated  pubUc  works  in  the  area 
of  Appalachia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  like  that  ar- 
rangement. We  think  it  is  unreasonable. 
We  think  that  the  departments  and 
agencies  that  have  been  administering 


the  program  should  be  considered  and 
that  the  program  ought  to  continue  to 
operate  as  it  has  in  the  past  and  that  the 
Congress  should  handle  and  approve  the 
authorization.  Also,  we  think  that  the 
amount  which  is  being  requested  in  this 
legislation  is  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  else  has  been  done 
in  this  legislation?  They  have  proposed 
the  expansion  of  a  number  of  programs. 
Secondly,  they  have  added  new  programs. 
And,  if  you  want  to  read  the  bill  and 
what  it  contains  with  reference  to  new 
programs — and  this  program,  inciden- 
tally, came  out  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  you  will  find  a  housing  pro- 
gram. It  did  not  come  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Blinking  and  Currency — we  on 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  now  are 
authorities  on  housing  and  real  estate, 
all  of  a  sudden. 

According  to  this  language,  which  is 
contained  on  page  43  of  the  bill,  section 
207,  we  are  going  into  assistance  for 
planning  and  other  preliminary  matters 
with  reference  to  proposed  housing  proj- 
ects under  the  National  Housing  Act. 

So,  Mr,  Chairman,  what  we  are  going 
to  do  is  to  provide  for  the  making  of  loans 
not  to  exceed  80  percent  to  private  enter- 
prise or  public  associations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  preliminary  surveys, 
analyses  of  market  needs,  as  well  as  pre- 
liminary site  engineering  and  architec- 
tural fees  as  well  as  even  site  options. 

The  cost  of  site  options  will  be  money 
loaned  for  that  purpose.  This  is  a  matter 
that  should  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  not  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  An  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  strike  it  out  tmtil  the 
corrunittee  that  should  properly  consider 
it  looks  into  the  problem. 

I  have  discussed  briefly  the  money  in- 
volved here,  and  I  will  deal  with  that  to 
a  greater  degree  when  the  debate  period 
commences. 

Now  we  are  moving  into  EDA.  which 
has  no  business  being  in  this  whatsoever. 
That  is  not  only  my  word;  that  is  the 
same  tiling  the  manager  on  the  part  of 
the  other  body  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
other  body  when  it  was  up  for  considera- 
tion, we  have  no  business  going  into  an 
EDA  matter  in  an  Appalachian  bill. 
What  did  he  say?  He  said: 

It  Is  Impossible  for  me,  however — 

And  this  is  the  manager  on  the  Senate 
side,  and  this  appears  at  page  84  in  the 
minority  views — 

It  Is  Impossible  for  me.  however,  to  accept 
an  amendment  for  the  authorization  of  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  for  programs  which 
have  not  been  given  adequate  hearing. 

The  administration  did  not  ask  for 
title  II.  The  administration  did  not  ask 
for  it.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  put  his 
finger  on  it  when  he  said  that  in  order 
to  get  enough  votes  for  Appalachia  they 
threw  it  in.  They  knew  they  were  in 
trouble  en  Appalachia,  because  it  relates 
to  this  authorization,  so  they  threw  in 
EDA.  It  has  no  business  being  in  there. 

The  floor  manager  on  the  Senate  side 
said; 

However,  the  money  that  Is  In  there  Is  just 
seed   money. 

And  have  we  not  seen  these  seeds  grow 
into  big,  fat.  spending  trees  before?  That 


is  exactly  what  is  going  to  happen  here. 
The  $75  million  will  be  S500  million. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  They  are  reaching  out  and 
touching  everybody,  in  Ohio  they  give 
every  school  in  Appalachia,  every  school 
some  money,  about  50  cents  a  student. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  believe  that  is  fur- 
ther evidence  that  this  program  is  not 
going  to  do  the  job,  because  it  does  not 
get  down  to  the  person  in  need.  This  is 
obvious.  I  am  confident  this  is  not  going 
to  be  the  answer.  If  I  thought  it  would 
be  the  answer,  if  I  thought  it  would  do 
the  job  in  Appalachia,  that  would  be  one 
thing,  but  it  will  not  do  it. 

But  I  recognize  the  realities  of  life, 
and  this  bill  very  probably  will  pass.  It 
probably  will,  because  it  is  part  of  an 
ongoing  program,  therefore  the  only 
alternative  left  will  be  to  work  toward 
trying  to  make  a  decent  bill  out  of  it. 
So  we  will  in  good  conscience,  in  carrying 
out  our  responsibilities,  offer  an  amend- 
ment. We  offered  some  29  amendments 
in  the  committee  itself,  and  some  15  were 
passed,  and  I  thank  the  majority  for 
giving  reasonable  consideration  to  those 
amendments. 

There  are  others  remaining  that 
should  be  considered.  We  hope  to  elimi- 
nate the  housing  title  section.  We  hope 
we  can  come  out  with  a  dollar  figure  of 
a  reasonable  amount.  We  hope  we  can 
take  EDA  out  of  this.  It  does  not  belong 
in  here  whatsoever  in  the  first  place.  We 
hope  we  can  leave  the  spending  authority 
where  it  belongs,  in  the  agencies  that 
administer  the  specific  programs.  I  hope 
the  Members  will  give  serious  considera- 
tion and  attention  to  those  amendments 
that  are  intended  to  make  a  better  pro- 
gram out  of  this. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  It  appears 
that  the  work  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  represents  about  the 
only  exception  among  the  new  programs 
initiated  by  this  administration  which 
has  not  created  more  problems  than  it 
has  helped  to  solve.  I  give  my  support  to 
this  legislation  with  cautious  optimism, 
but  hasten  to  indicate  that  any  reluc- 
tance comes  from  what  I  believe  to  be 
an  indaequate  consideration  of  the 
achievements  of  the  past  2  years  and 
potential  problems  that  may  or  may  not 
exist.  On  the  surface  it  appears  that 
the  implementation  of  this  act  has  re- 
sulted ill  accomplishments  without 
charges  of  mismanagement,  political  in- 
terference, or  the  many  other  charges 
so  prevalent  in  other  programs.  The  sur- 
face should  be  scratched  to  be  certain. 

There  are  several  things  about  the  pro- 
posed amendments  incorporated  in  the 
House  version  of  S.  602  which  do  con- 
cern me  and  which  I  would  like  to  see 
cleared  up. 

This  legislation  was  originally  intended 
to  expedite  the  economic  development  of 
the  Appalachian  region  which  I  believe 
to  be  those  counties  in  the  Appalachian 
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Mountain  area  which  share  the  similar 
characteristics  of  rugged  ten-ain  and 
some  degree  of  isolation  by  virtue  of  the 
terrain.  In  1965  the  Senate  added  13  new 
counties  in  New  York  and  the  Senate  in 
the  current  bill  has  added  18  counties 
m  the  State  of  Mississippi,  two  addi- 
tional counties  in  Alabama,  and  one  ad- 
ditional county  in  New  York  to  which 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
has  agreed.  In  addition,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  has  added  three 
additional  counties.  The  House  should 
delete  any  of  these  new  counties  which 
are  not  in  tiie  Appalachian  Mountain 
Range,  because  it  merely  tends  to  dilute 
the  appropriation  that  will  be  made  and 
thereby  deprive  existing  bona  fide  coun- 
ties of  "funds  that  would  otherwise  be  al- 
lotted to  them. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  my  under- 
standing that,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, these  new  counties  do  not  fall 
within  the  general  understanding  of 
what  we  consider  mountain  country.  If 
the  Congress  continues  to  increase  the 
area  covered  by  this  program,  it  will  lose 
its  significance  to  the  area  it  was  de- 
signed to  help.  I  am  not  impressed  with 
the  argument  that  this  legislation  is 
"favoritism."  Admittedly,  it  is — so  is  ag- 
riculture legislation  to  the  rural  areas  of 
agriculture  abundance  that  it  helps— so 
is  urban  renewal  to  the  cities  and  much 
other  legislation  that  is  enacted. 

The  supplementary  views  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  as 
they  appear  in  the  Senate's  report  on  S. 
602,  are  very  compelling  to  me. 

It  is  essential  that  the  House  support 
the  committee's  action  in  deleting  from 
the  Senate  bill  ''the  cultural  programs" 
since  this  act  is  designed  to  improve  the 
economic  standards  of  the  area  affected 
rather  than  the  esthetics  of  the  area.  In 
addition,  the  House  should  give  consid- 
eration to  the  deletion  of  the  title  "As- 
sistance for  Planning  and  Other  Prelimi- 
nary Expenses  of  Proposed  Housing  Proj- 
ects Under  Section  221  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,"  as  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  have  been  handling  the 
situation  in  the  Appalachian  region  with- 
out any  serious  problems  and  adequately 
enough. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  this  program  is 
about  the  only  one  which  has  not  found 
itself  embroiled  in  conflicts  and  disputes 
over  jurisdiction  with  other  agencies; 
this  housing  section  could  well  be  the  end 
of  the  honeymoon  in  that  respect. 

As  the  Members  know,  this  act  will 
cease  to  be  in  effect  on  July  1.  1971,  and 
its  2  years  of  life  thus  far  indicate  that 
it  may  well  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed  if  it  can  be  kept 
within  the  concept  of  the  original  act. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count.  [After  counting.]  Ninety  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  249] 

Adair  Asplnall  BeU 

Ashley  Baring  Brademas 


CeUer  GaUilngs  OHara,  Mich. 

Clawson,  Del  Green,  Oreg.  Pirnle 

CX)helan  Hansen,  Idaho  Pool 

CoU.er  Hansen,  Wash.  Rivers 

Corman  Hubert  Rumsfeld 

Cowger  Herlong  St  Germain 

Daddario  Holland  Saylor 

Dent  Irwin  S;Kes 

Dickinson  Kltppe  Tcague,  Tex. 

Dlggs  McCarthy  Ullman 

Evlr.s,  Tenn.  McCulloch  Vender  Jagt 

Felghan  McMillan  WllUs 

Flood  May  Wilson, 

Flynt  Miller,  Calif .  Charles  H. 

Fraser  Multer  Wolff 

Gallagher  Murphy.  NY.  Wyatt 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  ha%ing  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr,  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  ha\1ng  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  S.  602,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  378  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmondson]. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  who  has  enjoyed  through  the  years 
debating  now  and  the:i  with  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida,  on  various  pieces  of  legis- 
lation, I  enjoyed  particular  pleasure  in 
hearing  several  of  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks in  his  preliminary-  argument  to- 
day in  connection  with  the  consideration 
of  this  legislation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  real  pleasm-e 
to  learn  from  the  gentleman  from  this 
well  that  the  minority  really  does  not 
expect  to  defeat  this  bill:  that  all  they 
are  undertaking  to  do  in  the  offering  of 
amendment.s— and  they  do  have  in  mind 
the  offering  of  a  considerable  number  of 
amendments.  I  cannot  help  but  think 
immediately  when  I  hear  this  statement 
of  the  famous  old  story  about  the  fisher- 
man who  upon  ha\ing  caught  an  old 
catfish,  said.  "Hold  still,  Uttle  catfish;  I 
am  not  going  to  hurt  you;  I  am  just  go- 
ing to  cut  your  guts  out." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  something  like  that 
"catfish  operation"  in  mind  when  he  says 
they  are  going  to  offer  constructive 
amendments  to  the  bill  on  the  floor 
today. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  in  working  upon 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation,  has 
already  accepted  and  agreed  to  approxi- 
mately 20  amendments  that  were  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  and  by 
his  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  SchwencelI.  as 
well  as  various  other  members  of  the 
minority. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  adopted  so 
many  amendments  offered  by  the  mi- 
nority while  we  were  marking  up  this 
bill  that  I  got  to  beUeving  we  were  going 
to  have  to  call  it  the  Jones-Cramer- 
Schwengel  bill  before  we  got  through 
marking  it  up  to  bring  it  to  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Because  what  we  did  in  com- 
mittee. I  say  to  my  friends  in  this  House, 
was  to  take  the  cream  of  the  amend- 


ments that  were  offered  by  the  other 
side,  and  I  believe  they  did  improve  the 
bill  in  some  particulars,  and  I  believe 
we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  friends 
on  the  minority  side  for  some  of  the 
amendments  that  were  offered  in  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Does  the  gentleman  say 
that  those  were  gutting  amendments? 
I  would  hope  the  gt;ntleman  would  take 
another  look  at  the  ones  we  expect  to 
offer,  because  they  are  not  really  gutting 
amendments,  except  on  title  II,  and  we 
would  like  to  kill  that  fish  entirely. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  when  he  speaks 
about  deleting  entirely  title  11.  the 
gentleman  is  certainly  in  the  position  of 
gutting  that  section,  and  that  is  what 
it  means  to  me  and  to  the  people 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  We  will  take  the  whole 
fish  on  that  one.  we  will  defeat  it  entirely. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  After  we  had 
adopted  these  20-some  odd  amendments, 
some  of  them  helpful  amendments,  we 
then  faced  a  situation  in  which  even 
with  all  these  amendments,  even  with 
a  reduction  of  more  than  $50  million 
below  the  Senate  figure,  our  good  friends 
on  the  other  side  still  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  product.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  understand  that  some  of  them  are  cir- 
culating amendments  here  today  that 
were  not  even  offered  in  the  committee 
when  we  considered  this  bill,  and  are 
asking  us  to  give  consideration  on  the 
floor  to  those  amendments. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fi'om  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  propose 
to  offer  an  amendment  that  will  clean 
this  bill  up  real  good;  I  propose  to  offer 
an  amendment  striking  out  the  enacting 
clause. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman  I 
believe  has  made  his  feelings  about  this 
bill  fairly  clear  already.  I  understand  his 
feelings  about  it.  I  regret  the  gentleman, 
who  is  always  constructive  and  always 
informed  on  any  subject,  ftould  not  find 
the  time  to  come  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  when  we  were  considering 
this  bill  over  a  period  of  days  when  there 
were  a  series  of  hearings  held  on  It,  so 
that  we  might  have  the  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions the  gentleman  has  to  offer  about 
improving  it.  But  I  know  the  gentleman 
is  a  btisy  man,  and  I  know  he  was  in 
attendance  those  days  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  when  we  were  meeting  into  the 
afternoon  in  trying  to  get  this  bill  out. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  remark  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  that  I  par- 
ticularly appreciated  was  what  I  under- 
stood to  be  his  major  argument  against 
title  II 

If  I  heard  the  gentleman  correctly  and 
understood  him  correctly,  the  principal 
argument  he  has  against  title  11,  which 
provides  the  grant-in-aid  money  for 
these  other  regional  commissions, 
is  that  the  administration  did  not  ask 
for  it.  That  is  the  principal  argument 
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made  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
that  the  administration  did  not  even  ask 
for  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  any  of  my 
friends  on  this  side  of  the  House  last 
ftdl  heard  the  attacks  over  and  over 
again  which  were  leveled  at  those  of  us 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  this  House, 
that  we  were  rubberstamps,  and  we  were 
rubberstamps  because  we  were  voting  for 
the  things  the  administration  had  asked 
for.  The  things  we  had  acted  upon  and 
voted  for,  that  were  asked  for  by  the  ad- 
ministration, drew  fire  all  over  this  coun- 
try from  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Now  we  come  before  this  House  with 
a  piece  of  legislation  on  which  we  have 
exercised  legislative  Initiative,  on  wliich 
we  have  recognized  a  need  for  these  five 
new  regional  commissions  for  grant-in- 
aid  money,  or  for  specific  authorization 
of  administrative  money  or  technical  as- 
sistance and  planning  money,  and  the 
big  argument  on  the  other  side  is  "Well, 
the  administration  did  not  even  ask  for 
It." 

Am  I  to  assume  from  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  rubberstamps  in  the 
House  today  are  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  my  Republican  friends, 
who  are  not  going  to  go  along  with  this 
because  the  administration  did  not  ask 
for  It? 

Am  I  to  assume  that  if  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  ask  for  something  that 
my  friends  on  the  other  side  are  going 
to  vote  against  it.  that  they  are  going 
to  be  the  rubberstamps  In  this  Congress 
Insofar  as  requests  by  the  administra- 
tion are  concerned? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  We  do  not  say  that 
President  Johnson  is  wrong  all  the  time. 
We  just  say  that  he  is  wrong  most  of  the 
time.  In  this  instance  he  Is  right  and  I 
compliment  him  for  not  unbalancing  the 
budget  further  by  asking  for  these  pro- 
grams. I  do  not  want  to  impose  upon  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  by  taking  up  too 
much  time,  but  there  are  stated  and 
elucidated  five  or  six  reasons  in  the  mi- 
nority views  as  to  why  title  II  should  not 
be  In  here.  I  call  attention  to  page  83  of 
the  report.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  if  anybody 
wanted  to  explore  the  minority  views 
and  tu;-n  to  the  minority  report,  they  can 
find  about  15  different  versions  of  what 
the  minority  thinks  about  this  There  are 
about  rs  many  v-rrslons  of  the  minority 
views  as  there  are  minority  members 
of  the  committee — and  some  of  them 
signed  two  or  three  different  versions. 

It  all  adds  up  to  th'-  fact  in  my  per- 
sonal judgment  that  our  friends  of  the 
minority,  or  at  leafb  some  of  them,  are 
not  ready  to  make  good  on  another  com- 
mitment of  the  Congress  of  t)^e  United 
States. 

Yesterday  I  commented  on  the  fact 
that  our  friends  on  the  mmority  side,  or 
at  Iv^ast  some  of  them,  have  boon  doing 
everything  in  their  power  apparently  to 
create  a  credibility  gap  for  our  Govern- 
ment and  to  c'-eate  it  by  legislative  ac- 
tion. 


I  pomted  to  the  fact  with  regard  to 
our  commitments  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  commitments  to  our  neighbors 
in  ttiis  hemisphere,  that  our  friends  on 
the  minority  side  had  lead  a  drive  to 
make  it  impossible  to  fulfill  those  com- 
mitments for  the  AlUance  for  Progress. 

Yesterday  I  pointed  out  that  they  had 
taken  another  position  against  fulfilling 
our  commitments  to  Great  Britain  with 
regard  to  minesweepers,  giving  Britain 
an  opportunity  to  bid  on  Navy  mine- 
sweepers. Once  agaiii  they  created  by 
their  votes  and  theii-  position  yesterday 
a  credibility  gap  for  the  United  States 
by  voting  not  to  honor  a  commitment  of 
our  Government. 

Now  we  come,  my  friends,  to  commit- 
ments to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  commitments  to  Governors 
of  the  several  States  and  commitments 
to  the  sovereign  States  of  the  Union  that 
are  parts  of  these  regional  commissions. 
I  point  out  the  fact  that  when  we  passed 
this  Appalachian  bill  in  1965.  we  said  in 
vei-y  clear  language,  and  I  think  In  un- 
mistakable t*rms,  that  If  it  was  the  de- 
cision of  the  Appalachian  Commission  to 
admit  the  counties  in  New  York  into  the 
Appalachian  Commission — if  It  was  the 
decision  to  bring  them  in  and  submit 
plans  for  economic  development  In  these 
counties  in  New  York  that  the  Congress 
would  then  act  to  honor  the  commit- 
ments with  regard  to  those  counties  in 
the  Appalachian  Commission.  That  is  In 
the  bill  that  was  passed  in  1965.  You  will 
find  the  specific  language  on  page  17  of 
the  Act.  The  Appalaciiian  Commission 
proceeded  to  admit  some  of  the  counties 
of  New  York  and  thereby  created  a 
specific  need  for  funding  for  those  coun- 
ties. Most  of  the  money  Involved  for 
Appalachia — new  money — is  money  to 
build  this  corridor  highway  across  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  State  of  New  York  that 
was  spoken  about  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

But  here  again  we  have  a  clear  com- 
mitment—this time  not  a  commitment 
of  the  Secretary  of  State;  this  time  not 
a  commitment  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, but  this  time  we  have  a  commit- 
ment of  this  Congress,  if  you  please— the 
Congress  of  the  United  States— and  we 
propose  to  fulfill  that  commitment  to 
the  ix'ople  of  New  York  and  to  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Appalachia 
region  and  to  the  five  new  regional  Com- 
mi.>slons  as  well,  because  those  were 
created  specifically  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND,  is  It  not  true  that 
the  gentleman  now  in  the  well  is  the 
chairman  of  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  to  inves- 
tigate the  workings  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act.  and  Is  it  not  true  that 
that  committee  has  met  only  once  this 
year  for  a  hearing  and  that  that  com- 
mittee is  not  fully  staffed?  Am  I  sub- 
stantially correct  In  that  statement? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  is  correct  in  the  statement 
he  makes  as  to  the  number  of  times  that 
the  subcommittee  met.  I  do  not  think  he 


is  far  from  wrong  in  saying  that  we  are 
not  fully  staffed,  since,  like  most  sub- 
committees, we  would  like  to  have  addi- 
tional staff  if  feasible.  We  have  had  ex- 
cellent assistance  from  the  general  com- 
mittee staff,  however. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  question  the  im- 
plication of  the  gentleman  in  the  well — 
and  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  him— 
that  the  minority  is  acting  irresponsibly 
or  in  bad  faith.  If  you  read  the  minority 
views  carefully,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
investigatory  committee  to  look  into  the 
Economic  Development  Act  is  totally  un- 
derstaffed and  has  had  only  1  day  or  so 
of  hearings,  I  think  the  minority  position 
to  look  with  askance  at  adding  title  II  to 
tills  bill  without  benefit  of  public  hear- 
ings is  not  unwise  and  not  unjustified. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  have  made  no  implica- 
tion of  bad  faith  on  the  gentleman's  part 
intentionally.  If  the  gentleman  read  that 
from  my  remarks,  I  regret  it  very  much, 
because  when  I  speak  about  tactics  that 
are  pursued  by  the  other  side  In  their 
efforts  to  achieve  objectives  that  I  think 
they  have,  I  certainly  do  not  question 
their  motives  and  their  good  faith  in 
connection  with  those  tactics.  If  the  gen- 
tlemari  wants  to  read  something  that  Is 
injurious  to  him  from  the  fact  that,  as 
I  see  it,  some  amendments  are  being 
talked  about  here  today  that  were  not 
offered  in  the  committee,  well,  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  a  matter  of  bad  faith.  I 
think  that  Is  a  matter  in  this  instance 
of  not  very  good  procedure  with  regard 
to  a  matter  that  you  want  the  committee 
to  accept  or  agree  to. 

I  think  the  amendments  you  are  pro- 
posing today  to  enlarge  Appalachia  and 
to  splinter  the  New  England  Commis- 
sion, if  I  understand  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly in  what  he  is  proposing,  is  some- 
thing that  should  have  been  presented 
to   the   ad   hoc    Subcommittee   on   Ap- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Schwengel]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  rise  to  acknowledge  the 
talents  of  the  people  with  whom  I  have 
worked  and  the  talent  which  has  been 
evident  on  the  floor  here. 

First.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  who  is  one  of  the  finest  pre- 
siding officers  under  whom  I  have  ever 
served  in  any  legislative  effort.  He  is 
eminently  fair,  and  he  gives  the  minority 
a  chance  to  be  heard. 

I  am  glad  to  note  the  broadminded 
attitude  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa fMr.  EDMONDSON],  who  wants  to 
give  we  of  the  minority  credit.  He  calls 
this  the  "Jones-Cramer-Schwengel  bill." 
I  like  that  already,  but  I  would  Uke  to 
see  it  amended  so  It  would  be  truly  bi- 
partisan throucrh  the  acceptance  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
fMr.  H.AYsl  so  that  it  would  he  called  the 
"Jones-Cramer-Schwengel-Hays  bill." 
Then  it  will  be  vastly  Improved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  and 
capable  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
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Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer],  has 
very  effectively  and  thoroughly  out- 
lined the  responsible  and  constructive 
minority  position  on  the  legislation  be- 
fore us.  I  wish  he  would  have  had  time 
to  elucidate  further  on  his  version  and 
on  his  ideas,  because  he  so  well  expresses 
the  minority  attitude  and  does  It  so  very 
understandably. 

The  Appalachian  regional  development 
program,  as  has  been  suggested,  Is  not 
based  on  'creative  federalism":  rather, 
as  has  also  been  stated,  it  is  "creative 
favoritism."  It  is  a  program  of  economic 
discrimination.  It  Is  a  program  of  prefer- 
ential treatment.  It  is  a  program  which  I 
believe,  in  some  respects,  is  misdirected. 
Certainly,  I  think  it  can  be  proved  that 
it  is  untimely  and,  in  some  respects  and 
in  some  areas,  is  cruel. 

As  we  pointed  out  In  the  minority  re- 
port on  S.  602.  prosperous  counties  within 
Appalachia  receive  special  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  while  less  prosperous 
counties  elsewhere  do  not.  Economically 
depressed  counties  in  Appalachia  receive 
special  financial  assistance  under  both 
the  Appalachian  program  and  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965,  while  economically  depressed 
counties  outside  Appalachia  receive 
special  financial  assistance  only  under 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  just  indicated, 
the  name  of  the  Appalachia  game  is 
preferential  treatment,  and,  in  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  entire 
Nation,  I  feel  constrained  to  voice  my 
objections  to  this  preferential  treatment 
for  Appalachia. 

I  concur  strongly  in  the  objections  of 
the  minority  to  the  enactment  of  S.  602, 
as  reported  by  the  committee. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  all  members  of 
this  committee  will  read  the  minority 
report. 

There  are  several  principal  areas  of 
concern  which  many  of  us  share. 

First,  sections  of  the  bill  before  us 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  to  the 
President — I  repeat,  to  the  President — of 
all  funds  to  carry  out  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act,  except  funds 
to  cover  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
which  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
directly  to  the  Commission.  In  accord 
with  the  objections  to  this  procedure,  as 
outlined  today  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer],  such  provisions  of 
the  bill  should  b-"  stricken  and  the  orig- 
inal procedure  left  intact. 

Second.  S.  602.  as  reported,  would  ex- 
pand the  Appalachian  region  by  adding 
24  aoditional  counties.  One  in  New  York, 
one  in  Tennessee,  two  in  Alabama,  and 
20  in  Mississippi.  Some  of  the  areas  of 
Mississippi  to  be  included  as  part  of  the 
Appalachian  region  if  S.  602  is  enacted 
lie  west  of  the  lonsitude  of  Chicago.  This 
seems  to  be  stretching  the  definition  of 
the  Appalachian  recion  too  far.  Who 
knows  where  it  will  eventually  stop? 
Maybe  Los  Angeles?  I  see  no  justifica- 
tion, in  fact  or  in  theory,  for  an  expan- 
sion of  this  region. 

Third,  an  excessive  authorization  of 
funds  is  contained  in  S.  602,  as  reported. 


At  a  time  when  fiscal  matters  of  the 
Federal  Government  must  be  closely 
watched,  this  is  no  time— as  is  any  time 
— to  authorize  an  excessive  amoimt  of 
funds.  Authorizations  should  be  only  for 
the  funds  justifiable  and  not  in  excess 
of  requests  or  needs. 

Fourth,  I  am  opposed  to  the  adding 
Of  new  progranis  in  the  overall  Appa- 
lachian development  program,  including 
the  ver>-  questionable  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income housing  assistance  program 
and  the  development  of  a  new  acid  mine 
pollution  control  program.  Such  pro- 
grams are  now  being  undertaken  on  a 
nationv^ide  scale,  and  I  see  no  need  to 
give  the  Appalachian  region  even  fur- 
ther specialized  treatment,  especially 
when  the  region  has  not  even  made  ade- 
quate use  of  programs  available  to  any 
section  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons 
alone,  evei-y  Member  should  support  the 
minority  amendments  to  S.  602.  They 
are  constructive.  They  are  not  dilatory. 
They  are  In  the  best  interest  of  good  leg- 
islation and  very  much  In  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  dwell  on  two  matters  surrounding 
this  legislation  which  desene  particular 
attention:  First,  the  lack  of  adequate 
minority  staffing  to  assist  the  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Pubhc 
Works  In  carrying  out  their  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  this  legislation: 
and  second,  matters  relatmg  to  the  so- 
called  lanl  stabilization,  conservation, 
and  erosion  control  section  of  the  1965 
act.  section  203,  and  amendments  there- 
to embodied  In  S.  602,  as  reported.  These 
are  matters  about  which  every  member 
of  the  Committee  should  know.  They 
are  matters  wliich  should  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  all  America. 

INADEQUATE    MINORITY    STAFFING 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  pointed  out  in 
additional  views  on  S.  602.  consideration 
by  the  co:nmittee  of  S.  602  again  pre- 
sented the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  with  the  unsurmountable 
problem  of  trymg  to  prepare  alternative, 
more  effective  legislation  without  staif 
assiscance  in  the  highly  specialized  field 
of  economics. 

Since  1962,  the  Committee  on  Pubhc 
Works  has  been  responsible  for  han- 
dling legislation  designed  to  promote 
economic  development  of,  and  to  reduce 
unemplovment  in,  various  portions  of  the 
country  "  through  Federal  grants  and 
loans  for  public  and  other  facUilies.  and 
by  providing  other  types  of  financial  as- 
sistance. As  additional  social  legislation 
was  considered  by  the  committee  and 
enacted  into  law,  the  minority  made  re- 
peated requests  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  authorize  the  employm.ent 
of  a  qualified  and  experienced  economist 
on  the  minority  staff.  All  such  requests 
have  been  rejected. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Federal  economic  ."Stim- 
ulation programs  can  have  far-reaching 
Impact,  cither  beneficial  or  detrimental, 
upon  both  the  areas  of  the  Nation  to 
which  they  apply  and  other  areas  which 
do  not  qualify  for  the  assistance  pro- 
vided. The  massive  spending  of  Federal 
funds,  together  with  required  matching 
funds,     can     substantially     affect     the 


economy  of  the  entire  Nation,  the  na- 
tional debt.  Inflationary  spirals  and  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  the  location  of  new 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprises, 
and  decisions  to  close  or  to  not  enlarge 
existing  enterprises. 

It  goes  almost  without  comment  that 
members  must  rely  upon  committee 
staffs,  who  are  experts  in  specialized 
fields,  to  collect  countless  volumes  of 
data  needed  for  a  full  understanding  of 
the  problems  proposed  to  be  alleviated 
by  legislation,  to  organize  and  digest  such 
material  into  manageable  proportions, 
and  to  evaluate  the  material  in  Ught  of 
their  specialized  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. In  the  ab;>ence  of  such  staff  assist- 
ance, enactment  of  legislation  to  cure 
economic  Ills  must,  to  a  large  measure, 
be  pursued  in  a  hit-or-miss  fashion  with- 
out any  a5.<=urance  that  the  benefits  to 
be  produced  justify  the  cost,  or  that  the 
legislation  will  achieve  the  results 
desired. 

I  think  it  Important  to  point  out  at 
this  point  that  not  only  do  the  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  suffer  from  the  lack  of  an  ade- 
quate number  of  staff  members  with 
varied  professional  training  and  expe- 
riences, but  so  do  the  majority  members. 
The  majority,  likewise,  has  no  economist 
on  the  committee  staff  to  review,  analyze, 
and  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the^ver  increasing  social  and  economic 
proposals  coming  before  the  committee. 
The  minority  needs  a  chief  clerk,  yet  It 
has  none.  It  needs  an  economist,  yet  it 
has  none.  It  needs  an  associate  coimsel 
to  take  the  load  off  the  back  of  the 
majority's  chief  counsel,  yet  they  have 
none.  'They  need  additional  engineering 
assistance,  yet  they  have  none.  As  every 
Member  can  now  see.  these  staffing  prob- 
lems relate  to  the  majority,  as  well  as  to 
the  minority.  For  the  second  session  of 
the  89th  Congress,  1966,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  turned  back  over 
SlOO.OOO  in  committee  fimds  which  went 
imexpended.  at  a  time  when  additional 
staff— majority  and  minority— was 
needed.  The  expenditure  of  several 
thousands  of  dollars  for  experienced, 
trained  staff,  in  the  long  run,  could  save 
the  American  taxpayers  millions  of  dol- 
lars. I  suggest  that  the  committee  leader- 
ship is  being  pennywlse  and  pound- 
foolish  in  Its  staff  hiring  policies.  Why 
not  have  well-qualified  and  adequately 
compensated  staff  members?  Majority 
and  minority. 

The  obvious  result  of  inadequate  staff- 
ing is  that  the  committee  must  stumble 
along  as  best  It  can  without  being  able  to 
make  adequate  evaluation  of  legislation 
requested  by  the  executive  branch,  whose 
witnesses  come  before  the  committee 
armed  with  facts  and  figures  to  prove 
whatever  they  desire. 

When  faced  with  the  substantial 
amendments  contained  in  S.  602,  most 
minority  members  desired  to  make  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  effectiveness  of  both 
the  Appalachian  program  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  program,  for 
there  are  obvious  deficiencies  and  objec- 
tionable features  in  each.  We  desired  to 
combine  the  two  programs  into  one  na- 
tionwide program  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tion and  to  make  the  resulting  program 
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more  effective.  We  think  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy should  be  made  an  Integral  part  of 
a  comprehensive  economic  development 
program. 

When  faced  with  the  monunjental  task 
of  searching  out  and  collecting  essential 
information  and  data,  visiting  represent- 
ative areas  of  the  country  to  determine 
their  problems  and  needs,  conferring 
with  State  and  local  ofBcials  and  business 
and  labor  leaders  in  an  effort  to  develop 
a  really  workable  and  effective  program. 
we  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
limited,  though  capable,  staff  could  not 
even  make  a  dent  in  this  workload  in 
the  short  amount  of  time  available  to  us. 
Reluctantly.  I  might  say  very  reluctantly, 
we  were  forced  to  abandon,  at  this  time, 
the  development  of  constructive  alterna- 
tive legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  Appalachia  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  during 
the  88th  Congress,  I  stressed  repeatedly 
the  need  for  a  first-hand  examination 
of  the  Appalachian  region  and  its  prob- 
lems. I  repeatedly  asked  the  chairman 
of  that  ad  hoc  subcommittee  to  make 
an  oEBclal  factfinding  tour  of  the  region. 
My  requests  went  unanswered.  Likewise, 
no  factfinding  trips  were  made  into  the 
region,  to  hold  hearings  among  the  peo- 
ple, during  the  89th  Congress,  when  the 
Appalacliian  Act  was  enacted.  We  are 
being  asked  to  act  on  legislation  without 
first-hand  knowledge,  as  a  committee, 
of  the  area,  its  people,  and  its  problems. 

During  the  summer  of  1964.  while 
consideration  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1964  was 
proceeding  before  the  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee, I  launched  out  with  several 
minority  staff  members  from  the  com- 
mittee staff  and  my  ofQce  staff  and  at 
my  own  expense  to  investigate  the  needs 
of  the  region.  I  held  a  full  day's  hearings 
among  the  people  of  this  region.  What  I 
saw  and  heard  showed  to  me  conclusively 
that  the  Appalachian  program,  aa  it 
stands  today,  will  not  solve  the  problems 
of  the  region  by  1971,  the  target  date 
for  the  termination  of  the  Appalachian 
regional  development  program.  It  is.  in 
my  opinion,  very  unfortunate  that  all 
members  of  the  committee  were  not 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  make  a  fact- 
finding tour  of  the  region.  Even  if  all  the 
committee  members  had  been  unable  to 
make  such  a  tour,  it  could  have  been 
made  by  the  staff — if  we  had  had  a  full 
staff  complement.  But  we  did  not  then 
and  do  not  today. 

During  the  consideration  of  S.  602  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
overworked  and  understaffed  minority 
staff  worked  many,  many  nights  past 
midnight,  trying  to  do  the  work  which 
would  have  required  twice  the  number 
of  staff  members  to  do  justice  to  the  leg- 
islation. Yet  they  stuck  with  it.  And  they 
did  a  very  commendable  job  with  the 
amendments  and  the  minority  report. 
They  are  to  be  praised  for  it.  They  should 
be  thanked.  We  have  the  most  capable 
minority  staff  on  the  Hill,  in  my  opinion, 
but  we  need  more  of  them. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  our  views  in  the 
report,  the  public  Interest  is  not  served 
when  a  committee  of  the  Congress  is  un- 
able to  properly  analyze  and  evaluate 


proposed  legislation  and  to  develop  al- 
ternative measures  itself  because  of  the 
lack  of  professional  staff  assistance  in 
specialized  fields. 

All  Members  of  the  House  should  be 
able  to  look  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  for  the  detailed  evaluation  and 
fully  informed  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion reported  by  the  committee.  To  the 
extent  that  the  committee  is  unable  to 
fully  discharge  its  responsibilities  be- 
cause of  inadequate  staff — majority  and 
minority — Members  of  Congress  are  un- 
able to  legislate  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  American  public. 

I  believe  that  the  best  guarantee  of 
sound  legislation  and  good  government 
is  knowledge  that  every  legislative  pro- 
posal on  which  a  Member  of  Congress  is 
asked  to  vote  is  subjected  to  critical  an- 
alysis and  evaluation,  and  that  the  vary- 
ing viewpoints  are  fully  developed  in 
debate. 

For  the  two-party  system  to  work  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  American  people, 
however,  the  minority  party,  whichever 
it  may  be,  must  be  afforded  adequate 
qualified  staff  assistance  to  fully  dis- 
charge its  legislative  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  instance,  we 
have  had  to  take  the  only  course  avail- 
able to  us.  and  that  is  to  attempt  to  elim- 
inate the  obviously  undesirable  provi- 
sions of  S.  602,  rather  than  to  propose 
a  comprehensive  alternative  measure  to 
completely  reorient  the  programs  em- 
braced by  this  bill,  which  should,  in  our 
opinion,  be  done. 

I  respectfully  ask,  on  the  record,  that 
the  committee  leadership  give  further 
consideration  to  the  staff  needs  of  our 
committee — majority  and  minority.  The 
committee  will  benefit.  The  American 
people  will  benefit. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  the  point  of  staf- 
fing, so  I  may  clarify  one  point  on  that? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  spoken  about  minority 
staffing  with  reference  to  this  particular 
program.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  both  the 
minority  staffing  and  the  majority  staff- 
ing on  the  subcommittees  that  deal  with 
this  particular  field  have  been  supplied 
from  other  subcommittees  of  the  full 
committee,  that  the  majority  side  and 
the  minority  side  are  in  substantially  the 
same  position  with  reference  to  staffing 
on  these  committees?  Is  that  not  correct? 
No  new  people  have  been  brought  in. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  indicated,  both  majority  and  minority 
have  inadequate  staffs.  The  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Development 
Programs,  chaired  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  has  no  staff 
of  its  own  at  all.  Its  two  staff  members 
have  been  assigned  to  it  on  a  part-time 
basis  from  another  subcommittee.  How  is 
such  a  subcommitteed  to  do  a  good  job, 
under  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
although  the  Public  Works  Committee 
is  deeply  and  heavily  involved  in  econom- 
ic matters  we  have  no  one  with  any  par- 


ticular expertise  or  experience,  on  either 
the  majority  or  the  minority  staff  of  the 
committee,  who  knows  anything  about 
economics? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  We  have  no  pro- 
fessionally qualified  economist  on  either 
the  majority  or  the  minority  side  of  the 
aisle.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Is  it  not  true,  to  the 
gentleman's  knowledge,  that  we  have 
continually  requested  this  type  and  other 
expert  staff  support? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  We  have  requested 
it  on  many  occasions. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  We  do  not  have  any 
statisticians,  and  we  do  not  have  any 
people  with  any  special  knowledge  in  the 
field  of  Appalachia,  which  essentially  is 
an  economic  development  approach  to 
unemployment,  and  we  do  not  have  any- 
body with  particular  expertise,  on  either 
the  majority  or  the  minority  staff,  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Is  that  not  the  point 
the  gentleman  is  addressing  himself  to? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  That  is  exactly  the 
point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well,  because  on  this  point 
he  is  on  absolutely  and  irrefutably  sound 
ground.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
Public  Works  Committee  has  not  been 
staffed  with  the  necessarj'  experts  to 
really  consider  these  matters  and  really 
go  into  them. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mi*.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCH'WENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  just  say  to  the  gentleman, 
if  there  are  not  any  economists  on  the 
staff,  you  might  be  lucky.  This  is  a  situa- 
tion like  the  one  of  the  old  professor  I 
used  to  have,  who  gave  the  same  10  ques- 
tions on  his  examination  every  year,  but 
evei-yone  did  not  get  an  A,  because  he 
changed  the  answers  evei-y  year. 

You  might  be  better  off  because  you  do 
not  have  one  on  the  staff. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  say  for  the  record, 
I  had  not  intended  to  get  into  this  aspect 
of  the  problem,  but  I  believe  the  Mem- 
bers know  that  I  and  some  others  have 
been  strong  proponents  of  adequate  mi- 
nority staff,  as  being  the  only  way  the 
two-party  system  in  Congress  or  Amer- 
ica can  really  work. 

In  relation  to  this  particular  miatter 
of  the  EDA  Subcommittee,  the  special 
investigating  and  oversight  committee, 
the  gentleman  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  has  correctly  stated  that  no 
staff  has  been  made  available  for  this 
specific  purpose,  although  staff  has  been 
borrowed  from  elsewhere. 

The  staff  of  the  minority  side  is  over- 
borrowed.  They  do  not  have  time  to  do 
this  and  everything  else  which  needs  to 
be  done. 

I  specifically  requested,  in  the  early 
part  of  this  session,  as  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  knows,  at  least  one  additional 
minority  staff  member,  to  be  somehow 
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made  available  specifically  for  the  pur-  this  legislation  on  the  floor  today,  has 
pose  of  trying  to  provide  staffing  for  the  not  complained  about  the  help  or  the 
EDA  Oversight  Committee.  If  we  do  not     '  ' ""'"  ~'        '"     '"  "-**'""  *^°  *^'^' 

have  proper  staff  for  such  an  oversight 
committee,  there  is  no  way  to  tell  what 
is  tried  and  true  and  what  will  do  the 
job  or  meet  the  problem  at  this  time,  or 
any  other  time. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Tlie  gentleman 
makes  a  very  good  point. 

Before  I  yield  further  to  Members  I 
should  like  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
knows  and  the  minority  Members  know 
that  our  first  attempt  was  to  rewrite 
this  bill  so  as  to  take  out  the  discrimina- 
tion and  favoritism  which  is  so  patently 
evident  here.  But  we  discovered  very 
early  that  we  did  not  have  staff  available 
nor  the  necessaiT  time  to  do  the  kind 
of  job  we  wanted  to  do.  to  provide  what 
we  believed  would  be  better  answers  to 
the  problems  we  are  trying  to  solve  with 
legislation  of  this  type. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FALLON.  There  has  been  some 
discussion  about  whether  the  minority 
has  been  treated  fairly  on  staffing  of  the 
subcommittee,  or  whether  help  has  been 
given  to  the  minority. 

May  I  say  that  when  we  were  the  mi- 
nority party  and  were  minority  members 
of  the  committee,  we  had  one  minority 
employee  on  our  committee.  That  was 
when  we  were  in  the  minority. 

Today  the  minority  has  eight,  and  that 
compares  with  not  that  much  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  staff  of  the  full  committee. 
There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  staff 
of  the  full  committee  at  all,  but  the 
minority  has  eight  employees,  more 
than  we  had  when  we  were  In  the 
minority. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  a  question'' 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  chairman  knows 
my  position  on  this  matter.  Is  it  not  true. 
I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman,  that 
early  this  year,  on  behalf  of  the  minor- 
ity, I  did  request  staffing  specifically  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  to  staff  the 
minority  on  the  EDA  Oversight  Com- 
mittee? Is  that  not  a  correct  statement? 
That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  FALLON.  That  is  a  correct  state- 
ment, but  there  are  eight  minority  em- 
ployees, from  the  staffing  of  the 
committee. 

When  we  were  in  the  minority  we  had 
only  one.  I  might  say  we  were  very  much 
more  generous  and  fair  when  we  staffed 
the  committees  when  we  were  in  power 
than  was  true  when  we  were  in  the 
minority. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  As  far  as  this  Member 
is  concerned,  I  am  living  in  the  present 
and  I  am  dealing  with  present  problems. 
I  know  we  have  a  serious  problem  with 
staffing  on  our  side.  We  only  have  eight 
out  of  36  staff  members.  The  best  evi- 
dence of  this  is  that  on  the  EDA  Over- 
sight Committee,  we  believe  our  request 
for  an  additional  member  for  that  spe- 
cific committee  was  well  Justified. 

Mr.  FALLON.  The  chairman  of  the 
subcomjnittee,   who    is   responsible   for 


type  of  help  given  him  in  getting  the  bill 
on  the  floor  today.  We  feel  the  people 
who  have  been  working  on  this  bill  this 
year  have  been  ver>'  competent  and  very 
satisfactory  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one  moment 
further? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  You  are  taking  all 
of  my  time,  and  I  want  to  make  some  ob- 
servations on  this  point  as  well  as  other 
material.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  simply  wanted  to 
concur  wholeheartedly  in  what  the  chair- 
man just  said  about  the  absence  of  any 
complaint  on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of 
the  subcormnittee.  I  know  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommitt?e 
felt  differently  about  it,  but  I  also  know 
that  the  ranking  minority  member  has 
had  the  benefit  of  a  very  able  man  with 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  experience  de- 
voted to  it  on  the  minority  side.  In  the 
same  way  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  a 
very  able  man  from  the  general  staff  to 
assist  us.  I  am  personally  more  interested 
in  ability  and  quality  than  I  am  in  quan- 
tity. 

Mr.  SCHV.'ENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
quest 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  We  do  not  have  any 
time.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  will  be  able  to  yield  to  you. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  The  minority  has 
committed  itself  to  a  new  policy  on  mi- 
nority staffing.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  grant  the  minority,  whatever 
it  may  be  at  the  time,  40  percent  of  the 
staff  available  to  the  committee  in  any 
session  of  the  Congress. 

WATERSHED    PROJECTS    FOR    APPALACHIA 

Now  I  would  like  to  cover  one  other 
point.  This  is  the  discrimination  which 
is  so  evident  here. 

I  am  a  conservationist.  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  watersheds 
in  the  food-producing  areas  of  the  United 
States.  Those  of  you  who  follow  this 
problem  closely  know  that  the  present 
program  calls  for  completing  the  water- 
sheds in  the.se  areas  by  the  year  2000,  but 
that  is  too  late.  This  area  in  this  bill 
comes  under  the  same  program  for 
iwatersheds  that  the  entire  United  States 
does,  but  through  this  program  you  have 
created  10  additional  watershed  projects 
or  structures  for  early  completion.  That 
is  discrimination.  You  have  Appalachia 
favored  treatment  on  land  that  does  not 
compare  in  any  way  with  the  Midwest 
lands  which  need  watersheds  much  more 
urgently  than  this  area  does. 

SECTION      203:       MISDIRECTED,      DISCRIMINATORY, 
UNWISE,   UNTIMELY.   AND   CRUEL 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  minority 
members  of  the  committee  felt  con- 
strained to  include  supplemental  views  in 
the  report  on  S.  602,  voicing  strong  op- 
ro.'=ition  to  ."section  203  of  the  Appala- 
chian Act  of  1965,  entitled  "Land  Sta- 
bilization, Conservation,  and  Erosion 
Control."  and  the  provisions  of  section 
108  of  S.  602.  as  reported,  to  amend  sec- 
tion 203.  to  authorize  additional  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  that  section. 


The  majority  and  the  minority  op- 
posed the  enactment  of  a  similar  section 
in  1964.  for  fear  that  it  would  put  addi- 
tional pastureland  into  production.  The 
minority  opposed  the  enactment  of  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  act  ii  1965.  feeling  that 
assurances  made  to  assuade  feai>  of  the 
section  were  inadequate.  I  feel  that  op- 
position to  this  particularly,  unfair  and 
discriminatory  section  should  not  lapse 
and  that  opposition  to  any  expansion  of 
the  program  or  any  additional  authori- 
zations for  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  section  is  essential.  I  am  joined  in 
this  view  by  a  number  of  members  of 
the  coramitiee. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  our 
opposition  to  this  section. 

First,  the  section  is  patently  discrimi- 
natory to  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 

Second,  section  203  funds  for  erosion 
control  are  being  expended  for  the  im- 
provement of  pastureland  and  cropland, 
and  for  fencing  hunting,  fishing  and 
sporting  improvements,  and  recreation. 
Third,  this  is  a  most  unausuic.ous  time 
to  be  spending  money  on  pastureland 
Improvement  to  support  larger  beef 
stocks. 

Fourth,  section  203  has  the  effect  of 
subsidizing  dying,  marginal  farmland. 

And  last,  the  administration  unwisely 
seeks  increased  authorizations  lor  appro- 
priations for  section  203  while  at  the 
same  time  failing  to  ask  for  appropria- 
tions even  equal  to  the  authorizations  for 
the  past  fiscal  years. 

Let  us  look  at  these  in  more  detail  for 
a  moment. 

SECTION    203    IS   PATENTLY    DISCRIMINATORY 

The  fact  that  this  section  is  patently 
discriminatory  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
is  beyond  question.  Yet  Appalachia  is  not 
a  particularly  productive  agricultural 
area.  To  a  great  degree,  if  not  for  the 
most  part,  it  is  a  land  of  upthrust  moun- 
tain and  of  narrow  valleys,  a  land  of  bar- 
ren rock  and  scarred  earth.  Yet,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  203.  this  region 
Is  being  given  federally  financed  prefer- 
ential treatment  over  the  more  produc- 
tive agricultural  areas  of  our  Nation, 
areas  which  are  in  in  many  instances  in 
dire  need  of  preserving  immeasurably 
valuable  and  fertile  topsail  through  en- 
hanced conservation,  erosion  control,  and 
land  stabilization  measures.  The  special 
treatment  being  afforded  to  Appalachian 
farmers  is  most  unfair  to  other  sections 
of  the  Nation  which  need  additional  as- 
sistance to  save  valuable  topsoil  that  is 
an  essential  national  resource. 

The  funds  expended  for  the  construc- 
tion of  about  10  watershed  projects  in 
the  Appalachian  region  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  1965  Act.  for  instance,  could 
have  been  much  better  expended  in  areas 
of  tremendous  agricultural  production 
and  topsoil  value,  such  as  the  plains 
region  of  our  great  Midwest  and  the 
black  bell  of  the  Deep  South. 

SECTION    203    FUNDS    BEING    EXPENDED    ON 
QUESTIONABLE   ITEMS 

It  was  disturbing  to  us  to  f^nd  that 
section  203  funds  for  erosion  control  are 
being  expended  for  the  improvement  of 
pastureland  and  cropland,  and  for  fenc- 
ing, hunting,  fishing  and  sporting  im- 
provements, and  recreation.  There  is  no 
provision  in  section  203  which  prohibits 
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the  expenditure  of  funds  under  the  sec- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  pastureland. 
In  the  words  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Wright],  a  member  of  the 
committee : 

I  ask  you  If  you  can  find  In  that  entire 
section  (section  203)  one  word  that  relates 
to  llvestoclt  or  one  word  that  relates  to  pas- 
ture land. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright!  was  right  in  making  that  com- 
ment during  the  1965  hearings  on  the 
legislation.  Pastureland  Is  not  mentioned 
once  in  the  text  of  the  act.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  fought  in  1964  and 
again  in  1965  to  obtain  assurance  that 
section  203  would  not  be  used  for  the 
Improvement  of  pastureland,  which 
would  give  beef  producers  In  Appalachla 
a  federally  financed  advantage  over  food 
producers  in  other  areas.  Yet  with  what 
were  regarded  as  reasonable  assurances 
from  those  in  this  body  responsible  for 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation,  section 
203  was  enacted  in  1365. 

What  were  some  of  these  reasonable 
assurances  during  the  1965  delibera- 
tions? Let  me  quote  briefly  from  a  few 
such  assurances: 

In  hearings  before  the  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee on  March  3,  1965,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright!  commented: 

The  first  thing  I  think  we  must  establish 
Is  that,  contrary  to  the  expressions  made  by 
the  minority,  this  section  203  Is  not  a  Uve- 
stock  section  In  this  bill  this  year.  •  •  * 
IThls]  bill  cont.-Uns  no  such  feature  as  that. 
•  •  •  I  aslc  you  if  you  can  rtnd  In  that  entire 
section  one  word  that  relates  to  livestock  or 
one  word  th.it  relates  to  pasture  land.  •  •  * 
So,  unless  you  want  to  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate, the  committee,  and  the  Secretary  of 
.Agriculture  are  all  misleading  us,  and  de- 
liberately so.  then  this  Is  not  a  livestock  sec- 
tion. 

During  floor  debate  in  the  other  body. 
the  floor  manager  for  the  legislation,  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  now 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  stated  emphatically: 
"It  Is  not  a  pasture  program." 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  are  assurances  at 
greater  length: 

"Mr.  Wright.  •  •  •  The  first  thing  I  think 
we  must  establish  Is  that,  contrary  to  the 
exprf^ssions  made  by  the  minority,  this  sec- 
tion 203  Is  not  a  livestock  section  In  this  bill 
this  year.  It  has  been  entirely  and  completely 
rewritten  from  the  bill  under  cojnmlttee 
consideration  last  year  to  which  -^^y  have 
referred.  It  Is  quite  true,  as  the  genVeman 
explained,  that  last  year  I  personally  Stated 
If  that  bill  then  presenting  a  program  en- 
couraging livestock  production  on  25  acres 
of  land  were  to  come  to  the  floor  In  that 
form.  I  would  offer  a  motion  to  strike  out 
that  particular  section.  I  strongly  felt  that 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  encourage  anybody 
to  think  he  could  have  a  viable  livestock 
operation  on  25  acres  of  land.  Nor  was  it  fair 
to  others  throughout  the  country  who  have 
been  struggling  all  along  to  make  a  living 
In  the  livestock  Industry,  where  prices  are 
falling,  to  put  others  Into  competition  with 
them. 

"But  this  bill  contains  no  such  feature  as 
that.  (Emphasis  added.) 

"I  Invite  your  attention  to  section  203  as 
completely  rewritten  In  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, and  again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
/  ask  you  if  you  can  find  in  that  entire  sec- 
tion one  tcord  that  relates  to  livestock  or  one 
word  that  relates  to  pasture  land.  (Emphasis 
added.)  This  section  is  an  attempt  to  control 
the  erosion  and  slltatlon,  the  washing  away 


of  the  remaining  acres  of  top  soil  which 
would  provide  the  economic  possibility  of 
help  for  these  small  farmers  who  have  tried 
and  are  trying  to  live  and  earn  their  living 
there. 

"A  few  days  ago,  I  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  If  there  was  anything  In  the 
section  which  he  could  or  would  use  or  per- 
mit to  be  used  to  encourage  widespread  ex- 
pansion of  livestock  operations.  He  per- 
sonally assured  me  that  there  was  not,  and 
said  emphatically  that  such  would  not  be  the 
Intent  or  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. So,  unless  you  trani  to  believe  that 
the  Senate,  the  committee,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agnculture  are  all  misleading  ua,  and  de- 
liberately so,  then  this  is  not  a  livestock 
section."  (Emphasis  added.)  This  Is  from 
the  remarks  of  Rep.  James  C.  Wright.  Jr.. 
Congressional  Record.  March  3,  1965,  dally 
edition,  p.  3901. 

"Mr.  Randolph.  •  •  •  To  return  to  the 
substitute  amendment  for  section  203,  we 
retain  the  same  funds  which  were  authorized 
In  Senate  3  as  It  was  offered.  However.  In  the 
Public  Works  Committee  we  have  broadened 
the  program,  and  it  is  oriented  more  spe- 
cifically toward  soil  conservation,  land  Im- 
provement, and  erosion  and  sediment  con- 
trols. 

"I  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  committee 
amendment  provides  no  assistance  for  beef 
raising,  and  it  is  not  a  pasture  program." 
(Emphasis  added.)  This  quote  Is  from  the 
remarks  of  Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
Floor  Manager  for  the  legislation,  Congres- 
,<ional  Record,  January  29.  1965,  dally  edi- 
tion, p.  1539f. 

"Section  203  embodies  provisions  aimed 
at  conserving  the  land  resources  of  the  re- 
gion. •  •  •  Such  practices  as  terracing,  up- 
stream tanks,  flood-control  pwnds.  and  the 
planting  of  leguminous  crops  can  be  of  great 
long-range  benefit."  This  statement  Is  from 
House  Report  No.  51,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
entitled  "Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,"  p.  15. 

"Mr.  Cramer.  How  do  you  consider  this  an 
Improvement  over  that,  since  the  most  ob- 
jectionable section — one  of  them  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  even  suggested  before 
the  Rules  Committee  that  he  felt  It  should 
be  deleted  from  the  bill?  How  does  this  meet 
the  objection  raised  by  many  members  of 
this  committee? 

"Mr.  Sweeney.  I  would  rather  have  Mr. 
Wright  answer.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield. 

"Mr.  Wright.  Yes:  I  would  say  that  this 
new  section  Inserted  by  the  other  body  fuUy 
meets  the  objection  that  those  of  us  had  to 
the  section  originally  contained  In  the  bill. 
In  that  we  felt  that  section  issuing  an  invi- 
tation and  encouragement  to  the  expanded 
operation  of  cattle  was  putting  people  In  the 
Appalachian  region  not  only  In  competition 
with  a  distressed  Industry  In  our  country  but 
on  the  other  hand  was  putting  them  Into  an 
unprofitable  and  uneconomic  business,  which 
they  would  not  find  viable  themselves. 

So  I  think  It  Is  an  entirely  different 

philosophy  we  have  In  this  section;  and  I 
think  It  'completely  meets  the  objections 
of  those  of  tis  who  found  the  other  bill 
whoUv  unacceptable."  This  colloquy  Is  from 
hearings  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
on  Appalachla.  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  February  3.  1965;  printed  as  ComnUt- 
tee  Print  No.  89-2.  p.  53f. 

Thus,  with  such  assurances  as  these, 
section  203  was  enacted  without  the 
opposition  which  had  arisen  to  confront 
it  the  p.evious  year. 

Yet  today,  section  203  money  is  being 
expended  by  the  administration  to  im- 
prove pastureland.  I  do  not,  at  all, 
question  the  faith  of  those  In  Congress 
who  gave  us  these  assuiances.  They 
were  acting  on  what  they  had  been  told 
by  the  administration  spokesmen.  It  Is 
the  administration  whose  assurances  I 


question  here  today.  What  I  have  just 
quoted  reflects  these  assurances  to  this 
body. 

Tne  most  recent  figuies  on  expendi- 
tures under  section  203  indicate  that  over 
three-fourths  of  all  funds  expended  have 
been  either  for  Improvement  of  existing 
pastureland  and  cropland  or  for  the  con- 
version of  unused  land  into  pastureland 
and  cropland,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
expenditures  being  made  for  the  con- 
version of  existing  pastureland  and  crop- 
land Into  forest  land  and  for  other  ques- 
tionable purposes. 

"What  kind  of  que.stionable  purposes?" 
you  ask.  To  our  great  surprise,  we  have 
also  discovered  that  section  203  funds — 
Intended  for  land  stabilization,  conserva- 
tion, and  erosion  control — have  been  ex- 
pended for  such  diverse  Items  as  pasture- 
land  fencing,  hunting  and  fishing 
enhancement,  sports  facilities  improve- 
ments, and  recreation. 

In  our  opinion,  this  Is  pure  nonsense. 
and  we  stated  so  In  the  supplemental 
views  on  the  bill  before  us. 

UNAUSPICIOtJS  TIME    FOR    PASTTTKELAND 
IV.PROVEMf::>T 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  this  Is  a  most 
unau^plcious  tln:e  to  be  spending  Federal 
money  on  pa.stureland  improvement  to 
support  larger  beef  stocks. 

During  the  past  half  decade,  the  pro- 
duction of  beef  in  the  United  States  and 
the  importation  of  beef  reached  alltlme 
highs,  resulting  in  the  decline  of  gross 
cash  receipts  for  beef  producers  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  average  net  price  of  beef 
for  the  producer.  Although  thi.5  problem 
is  not  as  critical  today  as  it  was  several 
years  ago.  it  still  remains  a  problem  of 
great  concern  for  our  beef-producing 
and  dairy  areas. 

Since  the  committee  began  the  con- 
sideration of  amendments  to  the  1965 
act,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss section  203  of  the  1965  act  and 
amendments  thereto  embodied  in  this 
bill  with  many  beef  producers  and  dairy 
farmers  In  the  Midwest.  These  men.  who 
earn  their  living  from  the  production  of 
beef  and  dairy  products,  should  not  be 
penalized  by  unfair  competition  from 
federally  assisted  beef  production  in  Ap- 
palachla. These  men  are  still  very  much 
concerned  over  the  unfair  treatment 
they  are  receiving  because  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  203. 

DYING.   MARGINAL  FARMLAND  ST7BSIDIZED  BT 
SECTION     203 

Section  203  has  the  effect  of  subsidiz- 
ing dying,  marginal  farmland.  As  we 
pointed  out  in  the  supplemental  views, 
providing  Federal  assistance  to  farms  of 
a  marginal  character  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  cropland  and  pasttu-eland  will 
have  the  efifect  of  subsidizing  these  mar- 
ginal units  and  thus  prolonging  the  In- 
evitable closing  of  uneconomic  farm 
units  and  delaying  the  development  of 
higher  and  better  uses  of  such  land. 

We  feel  this  section  will  perpetuate 
the  status  quo  rather  than  doing  away 
with  rural  poverty. 

ADMINISTRATION    CANNOT    JUSTIFT    REQT7ESTS 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  the  administra- 
tion unwisely  seeks  Increased  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  for  section  203 
while  at  the  same  time  failing  to  ask  for 
appropriations  even  equal  to  the  author- 
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izatlons  for  past  fiscal  years.  The  admin- 
istration's own  budgeury  actions  with 
respect  to  section  203  show  better  than 
anything  else  that  the  program  Is  not 
needed  In  Appalachla.  The  1965  act  au- 
thorized the  appropriation  of  $17  million 
to  carrv  out  section  203  for  the  last  3 
months  of  fiscal  year  1965  and  for  all  of 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967. 

Despite  the  administration's  cries 
about  the  need  for  these  funds  In  the 
Appalachian  region,  the  administration 
requested  only  $12.88  million  appropri- 
ations for  section  203  for  that  27-month 
period.  This  was  some  $4.12  million  less 
than  that  authorized  by  the  Congress, 
an  authorization  in  the  amount  the  ad- 
ministration requested.  Of  the  S12.88 
million  requested  by  the  administration, 
only  $10  million  was  appropriated  by  an 
administration-dominated  89th  Con- 
gress. The  $10  million  appropriated  is 
slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the  au- 
thorizations for  the  section.  To  me,  this 
does  not  indicate  a  great  need  for  sec- 
tion 203  expenditures  in  Appalachla. 

De.>pite  the  obvious  lag  In  Implementa- 
tion of  this  section,  the  administration 
has  asked  for  an  increased  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969,  to  earn,-  out  section  203,  In 
the  amount  of  an  amazing  $19  million. 
Yet  the  administration  has  requested  an 
appropriation  of  only  $3  million  of  this 
$19  million  for  fiscal  year  1938,  leaving 
an  authorization  balance  of  S16  million 
for  fi.-cai  year  1969.  The  request  of  a 
mere  S3  million  for  fiscal  year  1938  in- 
dicates to  me  that  this  program  is  not 
needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  m.ake  this 
closing  statement.  At  the  proper  time 
amendments  will  be  presented  which  will 
vastlv  improve  this  bill.  I  have  one  which 
will  strike  title  I,  not  with  the  view  of 
halting  the  objectives  of  this  program 
but  with  a  view  toward  going  back  and 
taking  a  new  look  at  the  total  need  for 
all  of  the  United  States  so  that  the 
methods  of  solving  the  problems  in  the 
Appalachla  region  can  be  applied  na- 
tionwide, and  with  such  a  revised  pro- 
gram we  could  eliminate  waste  and  fool- 
ishness and  duplication  and  thus  have 
a  program  which  we  can  truly  say  is  a 
creative  Federal  program. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count, 
f  After  counting.]  Seventy-fcur  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  2501 

Adair  Pynt  O'Haro,  Mich. 

.A-plnall  Gallagher  Plmle 

Bartr.g  Green.  Oree  Resnlck 

Bell  H.\nsen,  Idaho  Rivers 

Braderras  Hansen,  Wash,  Rumsfeld 

Celler  Hawkins  St  Germain 

Clawson,  Del  H 'ben  Saylor 

Cohelan  Holi.ind  S  kes 

roller  Irwin  UUman 

Co-yers  Kazen  \'ander  Jagt 

Gorman  McCarthv  WUIIs 

Daddarlo  McCulioch  Wil'^n. 

Dlges  McMillan  Charles  H 

D'Xlskl  May  Wolff 

Edwards,  Calif.  MiUer,  Cal:f  Wyatt 

Ev'.ns,  Tenn.  Multer 

Feiahan  Murphy,  NT. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr,  Price  of  Illinois.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  S.  602,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  382  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of 
the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the 
Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Con- 
aele]. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
voting  against  this  bill  again  this  year 
despite  the  fact  that  It  has  been  generally 
conceded  to  be  one  of  the  better  run 
Great  Society  proerams.  I  am  sure  there 
is  considerable  virtue  In  the  program, 
and  that  It  benefits  some  persons  in  a 
depressed  part  of  the  country.  It  Is  80 
percent  a  highway  construction  pro- 
gram, and  as  such.  It  takes  some  pressure 
off  State  highway  construction  and  per- 
mits other  highway  funds  to  be  allocated 
in  greater  proportion  to  other  sections  of 
the  country  not  fortunate — or  unfortu- 
nate— enough  to  be  physically  part  of  the 
Appalachian  chain. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  cri- 
teria of  the  program  are  sound.  It  still 
rests  on  discrim.inatory  geographic  fac- 
tors rather  than  economic  factors.  No 
matter  how  much  we  vote  to  broaden  the 
program  geograplilcally — efforts  I  will 
generally  support — some  deprived  parts 
of  the  country  still  will  not  have  the  op- 
portunity under  this  bill  to  prove  their 
claims  to  Federal  participation  in  public 
works  designed  to  improve  their  eco- 
nomic climate. 

I  must  confess  this  is  another  reason 
whv  I  am  not  supporting  this  bill,  Mr. 
Chalmian.  I  am  sitting  in  the  dally  delib- 
erations of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, having  witnesses  testify  In  be- 
half of  the  Presidents  surtax  proposal 
as  an  antidote  for  the  poor  fiscal  condi- 
tion of  the  country.  We  are  told  ron- 
stant'-v  that  the  poor  will  suffer  the  most 
from  "the  inevitable  Inflationary'  results 
of  a  Federal  deficit*  in  excess  of  $25  bil- 
lion. And  I  am  satisfied  from  soundings 
of  mv  own  that  the  tax  surcharge  can- 
not be  passed  at  this  point,  largely  be- 
cause of  a  failure  of  support  by  those 
small  hberal  Democrats  of  whose  vision 
of  the  larger  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  this   bill    speaks.    Mr.    Chairman, 
something  has  to  give,  whether  some  in 
this  Chamber  are  willing  to  admit  it  or 
not.  I  do  not  enjoy  voting  against  this 
kind  of  program  any  more  than  anyone 
else  but  the  time  is  late  and  the  condi- 
tion serious    Since  this  Is  primarily  a 
public  works  bill,  with  a  discriminatory 
geographic   base,   we   can   cut   one-half 
billion  dollars  here  much  more  easily 
than  in  many  other  authorization  bills 
that  will  be  before  us. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 


I  rise  in  support  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  Amendments  of 
1967.  Of  particular  interest  to  me  is  the 
addition  of  20  northeast  Mississippi 
cotmties  to  the  Appalachian  program,  of 
which  three  are  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

I  have  watched  very  closely  the  re- 
sults of  the  Appalachian  program  as  it 
has  been  applied  in  the  several  States  in- 
volved since  Its  enactment.  I  find  this  to 
be  one  of  the  best  programs  ever  enact- 
ed by  the  Congress  to  assist  the  imder- 
deveioped  areas  of  our  Nation. 

The  program  was  Ixjm  out  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  people  In  the  area,  working 
through  their  Governors  with  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  Iri  a  true  spirit  of  partner- 
ship. This  partnership  has  demonstrated 
bevond  our  fondest  dreams  what  can  be 
done  when  local  initiative  and  know-how, 
coupled  with  our  Federal  capability,  are 
put  to  work  on  economic  problems. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Public  Works  for  adding  20  coimtles 
in  Mississippi  to  the  area  designated  to 
participate  in  the  benefits  authorized  in 
the  bill.  I  had  hoped  26  counties  In  Mis- 
sissippi that  have  a  real  desire  to  become 
a  part  of  this  program  could  be  Includ- 
pd  The  judgment  of  the  committees  was 
such  that  the  area  of  my  State  added 
was  limited  to  the  20  coimties  included 

It  is  not  only  desirable  but  InevlUble 
that  northeast  Mississippi  be  Incorpo- 
rated in  the  Appalachian  program.  The 
economic  structure  of  northeast  Missis- 
sippi is,  and  has  been,  historically  an  in- 
tegral and  Inseparable  part  of  the  south- 
em  Appalachian  region.  Geograph- 
icallv.  these  20  counties  are  a  part  of 
and'contiguous  to  the  southern  Appa- 
lachian range,  sharing  common  problems 
and  potentialities.  It  is  my  firm  behef 
that  the  addition  of  these  counties  to  tne 
Appalachian  program  will  be  mutually 
beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

I  would  like  to  respectfully  request 
that  my  colleagues  jcin  me  in  supporting 
this  verv  important  measure. 

Mr.  JON^S  of  Alabama  Mr.  Chair- 
mar  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished centleman  from  West  Virginia 
IM'-  Kfe],  a  member  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member 
of  the  3d  hoc  committee  and  of  the  full 
committee  which  considered  this  legis- 
lation, I  rise  to  enthusiastically  support 
the  bill  now  under  consideration. 

At  this  time  I  highly  comm.end  the  dls- 
tlncuished  gentleman  from  Alabama 
rMr.  JoNESl,  the  chairman  of  our  ad  hoc 
committee,  for  his  thorough  and  objec- 
tive presentation  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  this  afternoon. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  was  requested 
by  the  Governors  of  the  SUtes  in  the 
Appalachian  region. 

The  Commission  resulted  following 
long  and  thorough  discussions  which 
actually  started  in  1960. 

Mr  Chairman,  these  States  In  the  Ap- 
palachla region  did  not  and  do  not  have 
the  financial  resources  to  do  the  job  that 
must  be  done.  I  compliment  these  Gov- 
ernors because  they  did  not  sit  down  and 
cry  and  wrLng  their  hands.  They  did 
something     about    it.     The    Individual 
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States  asked  for  this  help.  The  Commis- 
sion has  been  in  operation  now  for  2 
years.  During  this  period  of  time  it  is 
amazing  to  see  the  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  starting  so  effectively  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  region.  My  entire 
home  State  of  West  Virginia  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  Appalachia  region.  It 
should  be  noted  that  every  decision  made 
by  the  Commission — that  is.  the  Federal 
coordinator  and  each  of  the  Governors, 
has  been  by  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  accomplishment 
has  been  unexcelled.  Through  this  leg- 
islation the  Appalachia  region  is  mov- 
ing ahead  economically.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  the  legislative  proposal  before  us 
today  the  Appalachia  region  will  not  only 
have  a  chance  but  it  will  make  its  full 
contribution  to  our  national  output  and 
to  our  national  wealth;  It  will  contiiiue 
to  create  and  make  its  contribution  to 
a  stronger  America. 

The  two  most  effective  provisions  of 
this  act  provide  for  assistance.  These 
two  items  are:  First,  the  construction 
over  a  period  of  6  years  of  the  Appalachia 
highway  program.  Specifically  this  is  de- 
velopment highways  and  access  roads  so 
essential  to  our  economic  growth  and  de- 
velopment. Second,  the  vocational  edu- 
cational facilities  to  train  those  about  to 
enter  the  labor  force  and  to  the  upgrad- 
ing of  skills  for  those  presently  unem- 
ployed so  that  they  can  qualify  for  pro- 
ductive employment  in  private  industry. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  in  brief,  the  Federal 
funds  that  have  been  spent  and  which 
will  be  spent  under  this  program  will 
prove  to  be  an  Investment  in  the  future 
of  our  Nation.  Mr.  Chairman,  therefore, 
because  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes, 
coming  from  the  heart  of  the  Appa- 
lachia region,  the  justification  for  this 
investment  to  create  a  sound  economic 
base,  I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  without 
amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 

Mr.  UDAIX.  I  want  to  commend  my 
friend  for  the  statement  he  has  made 
and  commend  the  sponsors  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  also  wish  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  this  legislation,  especially  the 
provisions  of  title  II  wliich  are  impor- 
tant to  the  four  States  in  the  four  cor- 
ners region,  that  is.  Arizona,  Utah,  Colo- 
rado, and  New  Mexico. 

Mr  Chiarman,  S.  602,  revising  and  ex- 
tending the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  and  amending 
title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  will  be 
of  particular  value  to  the  four  comers 
region  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah, 
and  Arizona. 

This  region,  the  most  recent  to  be  des- 
ignated as  such  under  title  V  of  the  latter 
act.  now  has  a  distinguished  Federal  co- 
chairman,  the  Honorable  Orren  Beaty, 
Jr.  Mr.  Beaty  was  nominated  by  the  Pres- 
ident, confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  on 
Augtist  17,  1967,  took  his  oath  of  office. 
Together  with  the  Governors  of  the  four 
participating  States  he  has  moved  rapidly 
to  Inaugurate  regional  economic  develop- 
ment planning  in  our  region.  Next  Tues- 


day-, September  19.  the  organizational 
meeting  of  the  Four  Corners  Regional 
Commission  is  to  take  place,  at  the  point 
where  the  foiu-  States  come  together. 

The  92  counties  of  the  four  States  in 
the  four  corners  region  will  benefit 
promptly  from  the  passage  of  S.  602  as 
recommended  by  the  committee.  While 
a  thoroughgoing  comprehensive,  region- 
wide  development  plan  is  worked  out, 
substantial  progress  can  be  shown  by  the 
supplemental  funds  that  will  be  made 
available  by  this  proposed  act.  Our  ex- 
perience with,  and  reports  on,  the  Ap- 
palachian program  graphically  demon- 
strate the  value  of  supplemental  assist- 
ance for  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 
Authorization  of  $5  million,  per  region, 
for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  $10  million,  per 
region,  for  fiscal  year  1969  will  be  of  sub- 
stantial help  to  the  regional  commissions. 
The  Federal  cochairmen  have  already  be- 
gun work  on  the  best  possible  applica- 
tion of  the  supplemental  funds  sought  to 
be  made  available.  The  regional  Com- 
missions, composed  of  the  Governors  and 
the  Federal  cochairmen,  must  approve 
each  program  or  project  in  accordance 
with  established  criteria.  All  will  be  based 
on  a  long-range  comprehensive  economic 
plan.  This  amendment  will  permit  an  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  share  up  to  80  per- 
cent in  any  covered  program.  All  appli- 
cations for  such  supplements  must  come 
through  the  State  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 
I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  W'ill  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  am  dehghted  to  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  on  his  statement  and  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  position.  I  also  wish 
to  say  that  he  has  been  one  of  those  wiio 
have  really  fought  for  this  program  and 
he  has  been  a  bulwark  of  strength  in  his 
support  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  at  this  time  wish 
to  pay  my  respects  to  this  fine  committee 
and  the  excellent  work  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Jones],  who  for  years  has 
been  one  of  the  builders  of  America  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  as  a  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  statement. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Flood]. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  pending  bill  which  revises  and  ex- 
tends the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965. 

For  the  impact  which  it  has  had  in  my 
own  district  and  on  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, I  must  say  that  the  Appalachian 
regional  development  program  is  one  of 
the  best  programs  enacted  as  long  as  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  Congress. 

The  Appalachian  region  covers  a  lot 
of  territory  from  New  York  to  Alabama 
and  contains  a  lot  of  problems  which 
have  to  be  corrected  if  the  region  Is  to 
share  fully  in  the  national  economic  pros- 
perity. Northeastern  Pennsylvania  Is 
quite  different  from  eastern  Kentucky 


just  as  northern  Alabama  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  western  North  Carolina.  Yet 
all  of  these  Appalachian  States  have 
something  in  common.  They  all  share  a 
particular  problem  or  set  of  problems 
which  have  retarded  their  economic 
growth  throughout  the  century. 

The  genius  of  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram is  that  it  is  designed  to  permit 
solutions  for  different  problems  peculiar 
to  the  several  areas  of  the  region. 

The  anthracite  region  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  for  almost  a  century  suf- 
fered heavy  consequences  from  the 
mining  of  the  world's  largest  deposits  of 
anthracite  coal.  The  Appalachian  pro- 
gram has  in  ito  short  lifetime  brought 
new  hope  to  the  people  of  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  by  dealing  with  one  of  the 
area's  most  serious  problems  today — the 
debris  left  from  a  hundred  years  of  in- 
tensive mining. 

Let  me  illustrate  how  this  works  under 
the  Appalacliian  program  as  applied  to 
my  part  of  Appalachia  and  to  tlie  part 
of  Appalachia  represented  by  Mr.  Per- 
kins and  Mr.  Carter  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky. Northeastern  Pennsylvania  is  not 
receiving  highways  under  the  Appalach- 
ian highway  development  system  be- 
cause when  this  regionwide  system  was 
planned  in  1965,  northeastern  Permsyl- 
vania  was  veiy  adequately  served  by  the 
Literstate  System.  Five  Interstate  high- 
ways criss-cross  the  Wilkes-Barre- 
Scranton  area,  providing  excellent  ac- 
cess to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  New- 
England.  Canada,  and  the  Midwest. 

Eastern  Kentucky— and  West  'Vir- 
ginia I  might  add — showed  a  veiy  great 
need  for  new  modem  highways  to  serve 
areas  which  are  bypassed  by  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  and  it  is  in  Ken- 
tucky and  West  'Virginia  where  almost 
900  miles  of  Appalachian  highways  will 
be  built — where  the  need  is  greatest. 
This,  I  believe,  is  as  it  should  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  anthracite  Penn- 
sylvania has  a  very  serious  problem 
which  is  highly  unique.  Hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  land  are  threatened  by 
subsidence  as  a  result  of  underground 
mining  activities.  Mine  fires — both  above 
and  below  the  ground — pose  a  constant 
threat  to  human  lives,  property  and  in- 
dustry'. These  fires — some  of  which  have 
burned  for  over  50  years — pollute  the 
air  with  their  foul,  obnoxious  gases  and 
endanger  the  health  and  safety  of  people 
in  the  area. 

The  Appalachian  program  has  pro- 
vided the  means  to  attack  these  situa- 
tions on  a  far  larger  scale  than  ever 
before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unthinkable  that 
this  House  would  cut  back  the  splendid 
efforts  and  progress  that  have  been  made 
over  the  past  2  years  in  restoring  the 
ravaged  coal  mining  areas  of  the  Ap- 
palachian region. 

The  $30  million  authorized  in  this  bill 
for  mining  restoration  is  the  minimum 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  carry  the 
reclamation  efforts  generated  by  the 
Anpalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  funds  al- 
ready appropriated  under  the  Anpnlach- 
ian  Act  for  putting  out  mine  fires  and 
filling  mine  voids  are  bringing  new  life 
at  this  very  moment  to  communities  in 
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Pennsylvania   and  other  parts  of  Ap- 
palachia. 

The  Appalachian  States  have  also 
made  special  efforts,  to  match  the  spe- 
cial ellorts  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  made  under  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram to  restore  the  abuses  of  past  min- 
ing operations.  We  cannot  and  we  must 
not  disappoint  them  nor  can  we  turn  our 
backs  on  the  people  in  the  communities 
whose  vei-y  futures  depend  on  ending 
the  threat  of  mine  fires  and  mine  sub- 
sidence. 

Three  years  ago — in  the  summer  of 
1964—1  testified  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee  on  the  need  for  the  Appa- 
lachian program  and  what  benefits  it 
could  bring  to  Pennsylvania's  anthracite 
areas.  At  that  time,  I  specifically  cited 
the  desperate  mine-fire  situation  that 
existed  in  Laurel  Run  Borough,  adjacent 
to  my  town  of  Wilkes-Barre.  I  told  the 
committee  that  Laurel  Run  mine  fire 
had  been  burning  for  45  years  and  the 
Federal  and  State  officials  were  tr\ing 
to  decide  what  to  do  about  it.  This  was 
a  fire  that  if  allowed  to  burn  unchecked 
could  have  spread  through  the  entire 
city  of  Wilkes-Barre,  causing  a  disaster 
of  unprecedented  proportions. 

Since  1964,  we  have  made  progress  on 
the  Laurel  Run  fire  which  covers  the 
entire  side  of  a  mountain.  This  progress 
was  made  possible  by  the  Appalachian 
program  which  has  contributed  $3  mil- 
lion toward  extinguishing  the  fire.  The 
S3  million  has  been  matched  by  SI  mil- 
lion in  State  funds — for  a  total  of  $4 
milUon  which  will  thwart  the  fire,  thus 
literally  saving  Wilkes-Barre  from  im- 
molation. 

Four  million  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money, 
but  it  is  not  too  much  for  the  protec- 
tion of  human  lives,  nor  for  the  protec- 
tion of  property  worth  many  times  that 
amount. 

The  $24,850,000  which  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  mining  restoration  proj- 
ects under  the  Appalachian  program  has 
been  used  wisely.  It  is  of  peculiar  sig- 
nificance to  anthracite  Pennsylvania. 
The  $30  million  authorization,  in  the  bill 
under  discussion  today,  is  essential  to  the 
economic  future  of  Wilkes-Barre  and 
Scranton  and  many  other  communities 
in  Pennsylvania's  anthracite  region. 

The  $30  million  authorization  for  min- 
ing reclamation  projects  is  the  absolute 
minimum  of  Federal  money  needed  to 
continue  this  work  during  the  next  2 
vears.  Let  no  one  be  fooled  into  believing 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  taking 
all  the  responsibility  in  bearing  all  the 
costs  for  these  programs. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  already 
made  substantial  investments  toward 
putting  out  mine  fires  and  preventing 
surface  subsidence.  The  State  will  be 
making  even  larger  investments  in  the 
future.  This  year  Pennsylvania  voters 
approved  a  5500  million  bond  issue  to  ac- 
celerate the  State's  conservation  efforts 
over  the  next  10  years.  Fifty  million  dol- 
lars of  that  sum  has  been  eai-marked  by 
the  State  for  extinguishment  of  under- 
groimd  mine  fires  and  burning  culm 
banks.  These  State  funds  will  be  used 
with  the  money  authorized  by  the  Ap- 
palachian Act  to  put  an  end  to  the  long- 
sUnding  problems  that  have  plagued 
our  coal  areas. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pennsyl- 
vania seriously  intends  to  do  all  it  can 
m  combating  mine  fires  and  mine  subsi- 
dence. The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  is 
currently  considering  a  bill  wiiich  would 
give  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Mines  and  Mineral  Industries  the  right, 
without  liability,  to  enter  upon  private 
lands  to  combat  mine  fires,  refuse  bank 
fires  and  subsidence  resulting  from 
mining. 

Extemion  of  the  Appalaclnan  Re- 
gional Development  Act  will  continue 
the  valuable  work  of  the  Appalachian 
program  in  its  broad-based  and  long- 
range  attack  upon  the  problems  of  Ap- 
palachia. This  program  has  started  the 
actions  which  are  necessary  to  cure  the 
problems  of  deteriorating  communities, 
the  rehabiUtation  of  mining  areas,  the 
serious  education  problems  which  have 
held  the  reaion  back,  and  the  inadequate 
access  that  has  lone  plagued  Appalachia. 
Mr.  JONES  Of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I.  toe 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  those  who 
have  spoken  in  laudatory  commendation 
of  the  able  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Kee]  and  for  the  policy  and 
political  wisdom  which  he  has  followed 
and  which  was  established  by  the  gen- 
tleman's distinguished  father  in  bringing 
into  fruition  this  dream  and  the  im- 
pact which  it  may  have  upon  the  people 
throughout  this  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  "W^est  Virginia  for  his  remarks 
on  this  legislation,  and  I  hope  that  this 
program  will  go  forward  and  that  it  will 
even  more  prove  to  be  a  program  which 
will  realize  the  aspirations  which  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virgima  has  so 
long  maintained. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  vield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to' the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whitten]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  us  having  to  do  with  Appa- 
lachia has  included  in  its  extension  20 
counties  in  Mississippi.  These  counties 
are  a  continuation  not  only  of  the  ter- 
rain and  topography  of  the  Appalachia 
region  but  to  a  vei-y  great  degree  have 
alf  of  the  problems  that  the  original 
counties  have. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing a  number  of  these  counties  through 
the  years  since  I  first  came  to  the  Con- 
gress and  others  since  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  recall  that 
when  the  original  Appalachia  program 
was  propo.sed  north  Mississippi  counties 
were  mcluded  in  the  study  and  in  the 
counties  designated  as  qualified,  or  .so  it 
was  generally  accepted.  At  that  time, 
however,  this  being  a  new  program,  the 
State  of  Mississippi  did  not  take  action 
to  be  included  and  that  is  the  reason 
tl:ese  cour.ties  have  not  been  in  the  pro- 
gram all  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  earlier  introduced  a 
bill  wiiich  went  before  this  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  wiiich  would  include 
the  counties  to  the  foothill  area  adjoin- 
ing the  delta.  The  committee  felt  it 
could  not  include  those  counties  but  did 


include  eight  counties  within  my  present 
district. 

May  I  say  to  you  and  to  the  member- 
s'lip  of  the  Committee  that  this  area  is 
badly  in  need  of  additional  highways  and 
access  roads,  which  if  this  bUl  is  passed 
I  luiderstand  could  be  studied  and  plans 
provided    within    the    present    calendar 
vear.  There  also  is  an  urgent  need  for 
additional     vocational    education     pro- 
grams to  qualify  many  of  the  i^eople  who 
have   been   displaced   from   the   farms, 
through  mechanization,  for  other  work, 
Mr    Chairman,  it  has  been  said  that 
all  things  look  differently  to  those  who 
are  in  different  positions.  As  the  mem- 
bership knows,  I  have  served  for  some 
vears  as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subconmiittee  for  Agriculture,  where  we 
have  tried  to  deal  .with  the  problems  of 
geographic  areas  on  a  fair  basis,  even 
though  the  same  funds  do  not  go  to 
other  regions  which  have  different  prob- 
lems In  other  words,  we  have  tried  to  be 
fair  and  objective.  Also,  as  you  know.  I 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  Public  Works.  This  year,  with 
few  exceptions,  just  about  every  member 
of  Congress  was  before  that  committee 
requesting  Federal  assistance  with  which 
to  meet  problems  in  their  area.  The  com- 
mittee made  every  effort  to  be  fair  to  all 
members  and  all  regions,  and  I  make  no 
apologies  for  the  funds  we  provided  m 
our  appropriations  bill,  for  I  long  since 
made  a  distinction  between  the  funds  for 
all  the  protection   and  development  of 
our  own  country  and  those  that  go  to 
questionable  programs.  I  trust  the  mem- 
bership  will    support   the    mclusion    of 
these  new  counties  in  the  bill  before  us, 
for  as  I  pointed  out  to  the  committee,  for 
generations   we   have   provided   Federal 
funds  for  New  York  Harbor,  for  the  har- 
bor at  San  Francisco,  and  Tampa,  Fla. 
Billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  on 
navigation  of  certain  of  our  rivers  and 
on  flood  control  in  maiY>-,  many  areas. 
Now  I  ask.  if  it  so  happens  that  a  region 
such  as  the  Appalachia  region  does  not 
happen  to  have  a  harbor  and  does  have 
all  these  other  problems,  would  it  not  be 
sound  t.0  have  a  program  which  meets 
the  problems  of  such  area? 

Thus,  again,  I  hope  we  can  have  the 
support  of  the  membership  in  retaining 
these  20  counties  of  Mississippi  in  the 
program,  Thev  do  not  have  a  harbor  and 
only   one   county   touches    a   navigable 
stream  for  only  a  few  miles.  Tliey  do, 
however,    have    low    income,    need    for 
roads,  need  for  vocational  education,  and 
many  other  things.  I  think  we  all  should 
be  convinced  tiat   the  development   of 
one  segment  of  our  country  has  always 
proven  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  of  our 
country.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  I  have 
worked  as  chalmian  of  tlie  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  for  Agriculture  and 
a^  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  Public  Works,  I  trust  that 
those  who  come  before  these  committees 
will  look  at  this  matter  objectively  and 
realize  that  while  the  geography  is  dif- 
ferent and  the  problems  are  In  a  differ- 
ent area,  it  Is  worthy  of  Federal  assist- 
ance just  as  much  as  the  harbors  and 
navieable  streams  are  to  other  sections, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read 
here  the  statement  made  by  Mr,  Thomp- 
son Pound,  executive  secretary,  Tombig- 
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bee  River  Valley  Water  Management 
District,  who  appeared  both  for  himself 
and  Governor  Johnson  before  the  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  a  letter  from  Governor 
Johnson : 
Statemsnt  or  Thompson  Povtro,  EIxecutivb 

SiCRrrAKT,  TOMBICBEE  RiVER  Vallet  Wateb 

Management         Distsict,         State         of 

Mississippi 

Mr.  Pound.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Jones, 
and  members  of  the  committee.  I  am  happy 
for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  your 
committees  on  behalf  of  Governor  Johnson, 
who  sends  his  regrets  In  not  being  able  to 
meet  with  you  today.  He  Is  very  Interested 
In  Mississippi  becoming  a  i>art  of  the  Ap- 
palachian program  and  has  asked  me  to  rep- 
resent Mississippi  In  your  hearing.  I  have 
with  me  Governor  Johnson's  statement  and 
a  report  that  I  would  like  to  present  for  your 
consideration. 

The  laws  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Act 
of  1965  have  been  studied  by  us  and  we  are 
In  accord  with  the  legislative  Intent  of  the 
act.  In  making  a  study  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  373  counties  that  are 
a  part  of  the  Appalachian  program,  we  And 
that  the  26  counties  In  the  hill  section  of 
northeastern  Mississippi  share  the  economic 
and  social  characteristics  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  region,  and  are  In  the  Appa- 
lachian terrain,  or  are  contiguous  to  the 
Appalachian  region.  There  already  exist 
multiple-county  activities  among  the  hill 
counties  in  northern  Mississippi.  It  is  felt 
that  the  Inclusion  of  this  portion  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  will  further  the  purpose 
of  the  Appalachian  Act.  as  outlined  In  sec- 
tion  2. 

The  operations  and  functions  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  have  been 
observed  by  us  and  we  think  this  is  an  effec- 
tive and  efficient  organization — one  which 
we  like  and  can  work  with. 

We  have  prepared  a  file  of  Information 
which  backs  up  our  decisions,  and  Ijeliefs. 
I  would  like  to  leave  it  with  you  for  your 
considerations. 

State  of  Mi.ssissippr. 
EXEcrTU'E  Department, 

Jackson,  May  5. 1967. 
Hon.  George  Fallon. 
Chairman.  Public  Works  Committee. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  present  Informa- 
tion relative  to  the  possible  Inclusion  of  an 
area  of  Northeastern  Mississippi  In  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Program. 
We  in  Mississippi  are  greatly  pleased  that 
the  United  States  Senate  has  seen  fit  to  In- 
clude In  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act,  S.  602.  an  amendment  providing 
for  participation  by  18  Mississippi  counties  in 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Program.  It  is  to 
your  interest  and  decision  on  this  question 
that  my  comments  and  the  attached  ma- 
terials are  directed. 

I  should  like,  respectfully,  to  submit  to 
your  committee  a  report  to  me  relative  to 
Mississippi's  participation  In  the  Appalachian 
proeram  which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son Pound.  Executive  Secretary,  of  the  Tom- 
blgbee  River  Valley  Water  Management  Dis- 
trict. Tupelo.  Mississippi,  and  was  submitted 
to  me  originally  on  July  1.  1966. 

I  want  to  stress  to  the  committee  that  we 
In  Mississippi  were  originally  attracted  to 
the  Appalachian  program  on  Its  merits  and 
that  we  Intend  to  pursue  our  participation 
in  the  program  on  that  basis  over  and  above 
the  fact  that  Northeastern  Mississippi  Is 
clearly  related  by  the  nature  of  geography 
and  economics  to  the  contiguous  southern 
portion  of  the  Appalachlati  region. 

The  past  history  of  developmental  activity 
by  the  people  of  Northeastern  Mississippi 
bears  out  a  further  relationship  to  the  phi- 
losophy and  working  approach  of  the  Ap- 


palachian program.  The  community  and  area 
development  activities  In  and  around  Tu- 
pelo, Mississippi,  has  been  a  subject  of  In- 
ternational interest  for  a  number  of  years. 
Repeated  study  and  visitation  by  interested 
persons  from  many  places  have  given  what 
Is  called  "The  Tupelo  Plan"  a  highly  re- 
garded reputation  among  students  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development.  Similarly, 
the  comprehensive  approach  to  area  devel- 
opment In  which  the  Interest  and  Involve- 
ment of  local  people  Is  directly  tied  in  with 
a  broad  approach  to  resource  development 
follows  the  same  philosophy  and  has  at- 
tracted wide  respect  In  the  development 
held.  Within  our  state  government  In  Mis- 
sissippi, we  are  carefully  but  aggressively 
pursuing  the  comprehensive  area  approach 
for  all  parts  of  our  State.  Through  our  state 
agencies  and  our  Research  and  Development 
Center,  as  well  as  our  universities  and  de- 
velopment organizations  throughout  the 
State,  we  are  relating  our  public  activities 
to  those  goals  which  are  carefully  designed 
to  bring  about  increased  citizen  action  as 
well  as  technical  support  for  the  creation 
of  Job  opportunities,  higher  Income  and  Un- 
proved living  conditions  In  our  communi- 
ties The  people  In  Mississippi  are  becoming 
increasingly  involved  In  programs  of  this 
type  and  are  Increasingly  successful  in  the 
contributions  they  are  making  to  help  them- 
selves toward  development  objectives. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  not  surprised  but 
I  am  greatly  pleased  that  the  Interest  in 
Joining  the  Appalachian  program  came  di- 
rectly from  the  people  through  their  area 
development  leadership  In  Northeastern 
Mississippi. 

I  am  positive  that  when  I  carry  the  re- 
quest of  these  people  that  they  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  participate  In  the  Appalach- 
ian program.  I  can  assure  you  that  their 
participation  will  add  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  and  will  live  up  to  the  high 
standards  of  accomplishments  which  this 
program  has  thus  far  established. 

Along  this  line.  I  particularly  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  X  regard  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Program  as  the  finest  example  of 
government  in  action  today  on  a  basis  which 
can  effectively  deal  with  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems conf'ontlng  our  people  In  these  com- 
plex and  difficult  times. 

I  believe  that  this  program  can  deliver  the 
promise  of  the  affluent  society  to  all  of  our 
people  in  a  constructive,  sound  and  progres- 
sive fashion. 

Oiu-  Interest  In  the  Appalachian  program 
was  not  developed  shortly  nor  Is  It  based 
on  the  expectation  of  short-range  returns. 
I  have  discussed  our  Interest  In  this  program 
since  the  very  Inception  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  with  the  other 
governors  of  the  region,  with  the  officials 
and  staff  of  the  Appalachian  Commission  and 
with  our  Mississippi  people.  We  have  con- 
stantly received  encouragement  from  all  of 
these  persons  to  the  end  that  our  case  was 
sound  for  Inclusion  In  the  program  In  that 
our  reputation  for  progressive  area  develop- 
ment made  our  request  for  Inclusion  In  the 
program  welcome.  We  would  not  have  pur- 
sued this  Interest  without  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  people  who  have  worked  so  hard 
and  so  successfully  to  make  this  new  ap- 
proach sound  and  effective. 

The  enclosed  report.  I  believe,  constitutes 
evidence  of  our  sincere  Interest  In  this  pro- 
gram, outlines  the  benefits  that  can  be 
derived  from  participation  and  describes  the 
type  of  coop>eratlon  that  can  be  expected 
from  Mississippi  in  the  event  the  Regional 
Appalachian  Development  Act  Is  amended  to 
Include  my  State.  The  report  relates  to  the 
possible  Inclusion  of  26  counties.  The  Interest 
In  Mississippi  extends  to  those  counties 
rather  than  to  Just  the  18  counties  provided 
for  In  the  amendment  to  S.  602  passed  by  the 
Senate.  However,  we  In  Mississippi  will  cer- 
tainly respect  the  Judgment  of  the  Congress 
In  your  final  determination. 


The  first  three  years  of  my  administration 
have  been  blessed  with  notable  success  In  im- 
plementing an  agricultural,  industrial  and 
commercial  economic  developing  program, 
which  has  contributed  much  to  the  steady 
progress   and   sound   growth   of    this    State. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  of  closing  my 
administration  than  by  insuring  this  State's 
participation  In  what  I  believe  is  the  most 
significant  regional  development  program 
initiated  during  the  20th  Century. 

Your  assistance  in  securing  this  end  would. 
Indeed,  be  sincerely  appreciated  by  me  and 
by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  B.  Johnson.  Governor. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cleveland]. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore beginning  my  remarks,  which  will 
chiefly  be  devoted  to  an  amendment  that 
I  shall  offer  at  the  appropriate  time,  I 
would  like  to  continue  for  a  bit  upon  the 
colloquy  which  we  had  earlier  in  connec- 
tion with  the  minority  staffing  problem 
and,  actually,  the  entire  staffing  problem. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  collo- 
quy with  reference  to  the  staffing  prob- 
lem, there  was  some  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  minority  had  eight  people  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  staff.  We  are 
grateful  for  this.  However,  the  fact 
should  be  remembered — and  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  it — that  during  the  past 
year  the  Public  Works  Committee  has 
concerned  itself  also  with  the  problems  of 
highway  safety,  large  dams,  as  well  as  the 
problem  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"billboard"  problem  and  the  problem  of 
highway  beautlfication.  the  cutback  In 
the  highway  program  which  concerned  so 
many  of  us  last  winter,  disaster  relief,  as 
well  as  the  very  important  problem  of 
water  pollution  and  the  problem  of  toll 
roads  as  well  as  other  items. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  legislation 
upon  which  we  are  called  to  act  involves 
previous  appropriations  as  well  as  future 
authorizations  of  S1.400  million. 

So.  I  do  not  believe  when  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  problem  of  staffing  that  we 
should  get  into  a  numbers  game  as  to 
how  many  staff  members  we  have.  The 
question  for  the  consideration  of  this 
body  is  whether  or  not  we  have  an  ade- 
quate staff  with  which  to  perform  our 
constitutional  duties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point,  I  believe,  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwen- 
gelI  was  making,  as  well  as  the  point 
which  was  so  well  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  TMr.  Cramer!,  and  the 
point  which  I  am  undertaking  to  make  is 
simply  this:  That  we  are  not  adequately 
staffed  to  effectively  and  properly  acquit 
our  responsibilities  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, a  responsibility  which  extends 
across  a  broad  .spectrum  of  programs. 

I  believe  the  Record  should  make  that 
indubitably  clear.  It  is  not  just  a  matter 
of  how  many  we  have,  and  if  we  have 
more  than  the  minority  of  yesteryear 
used  to  have.  The  question  is  whether  we 
have  enough  to  do  the  job  properly. 

I  might  say  in  that  connection  it  is 
regrettable — and  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity while  I  am  speaking  about  general 
matters  of  congressional  reform  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the  fact 
that  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1967  is  still  tied  up  in  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  It  has  been  there  for  more  than 
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5  months,  with  only  1  day  of  hearings  on 
it.  It  passed  the  Senate,  as  all  of  us  know, 
after  3  weeks  of  debate  last  March  by  an 
overwhelming  vote. 

Now.  about  my  amendment:  Tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson] 
has  criticized  me  in  advance  for  offering 
my  amendment  which,  briefly,  will  in- 
clude the  crowning  glory  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  in  the  Appalachian 
region.  He  has  criticized  me  for  bringing 
it  in  now  and  in  not  submitting  it  to  the 
committee.  I  will  address  myself  to  that 
point  right  now. 

The  reason  this  amendment  was  not 
brought  ill  earlier  was  that  the  minority 
on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  first 
considered  the  possibility  of  introducing 
a  constructive  alternative  not  only  to  the 
Appalachian  Act.  but  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act.  Our  alternative  would 
apply  not  only  to  one  region  of  this  coun- 
try, but  it  would  be  a  national  pi-ogram; 
it  would  apply  to  all  50  States  equally. 
Just  as  our  highway  programs  do,  and 
most  of  our  other  programs  do. 

We  had  under  consideration  a  con- 
structive alternative  that  would  take  the 
best  of  Appalachia  and  the  best  of  the 
Economic  Development  Act  and  apply 
this  on  a  bi'oad  national  scale,  which  is 
the  way  we  should  legislate,  because  this 
is  a  national  legislative  body. 

It  soon  turned  out  because  of  the  limi- 
tation of  time  and  .staff  that  this  ap- 
proach was  impossible.  As  a  result  of  that 
I  have  now  turned  to  my  amendment 
which  will  bring  in  parts  of  New  York 
State,  the  Adirondack  Range,  the  hills  of 
northwestern  Connecticut,  the  Berkshire 
Mountains  of  Massachusetts,  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont,  the  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Mount 
Katahdin  range  in  Maine. 

Anybody  who  knows  anything  about 
mountains  knows  these  mountain  chains 
are  a  legitimate  part  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains. 

Mr.  FARB3TEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  cannot  yield  just 
now,  because  I  understand  we  are  run- 
ning short  of  time  on  our  side,  but  I  will 
yield  as  soon  as  I  have  concluded. 

The  World  Book  Encyclopedia  defines 
the  Apralachian  Mountains  as  the  chief 
mountain  system  of  eastern  North 
America  and  the  oldest  mountains  in  the 
United  States: 

They  stretch  southwestward  for  about 
1.500  miles  from  the  Gasp6  Peninsula  In 
Quebec — 

Be   of   good   cheer,   I   am   not  tying 
Quebec  into  the  amendment — 
to  central  Alabama.  The  mountains  are  part 
of   the   Appalachian   region   which   extends 
Into  Newfoundland — 

And  I  do  not  have  that  in  the  amend- 
ment either — 

The  chief  ranges  of  the  northern  Appa- 
lachians are  •  •  •  the  Green  Mauntalns  in 
Vermont,  the  White  Mountains  In  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  Adirondack  Mountains 
In  New  York. 

I  have  to  my  left  here  a  map  of  the 
United  States,  a  topographical  map.  Any- 
body who  looks  at  this  map  has  to  admit 
that  the  Adirondacks,  the  Berkshires,  the 


White  Mountains,  and  the  Green  Moun- 
tains should  definitely  be  included  in 
Appalachia. 

Mr.  Jones  mentioned  during  his  testi- 
mony that  the  clilef  characteristics  of 
the  Appalachian  ai'ea  were  coal  mining, 
lumbering,  and  farming.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  in  Northeastern  United  States 
there  is  not  much  coal  mining,  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  was  lumber 
and  fai-ming  that  were  the  chief  sus- 
taining economic  forces  of  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains. 

And  as  Congressman  McEwen  and  I 
sat  through  the  Appalachian  hearings, 
and  as  they  described  the  situation  in 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
western  Virginia,  and  so  forth,  and  the 
other  parts  of  that  chain  that  were  de- 
scribed, it  was  exactly  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  northeiTi  New  England 
region.  There,  too,  we  have  had  a  problem 
with  the  small,  declining  farms.  There, 
too,  we  have  had  troubles  with  forests 
that  have  been  cut  and  not  fully  re- 
placed. There,  too,  we  have  had  the  prob- 
lem of  outmigration  to  the  cities,  leaving 
a  declining  number  of  people  to  support 
the  tax  base  and  to  make  it  attractive 
for  new  industries  to  move  in. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Irhiendment  I  pro- 
pose is  one  that  I  hope  the  committee 
will  accept.  I  think  in  all  fairness  that 
the  committee  should  accept  it.  All  of 
the  lo?;ic  and  supporting  evidence  that 
supports  the  Appalachian  regional  act 
applies  equally  to  the  northernmost  part 
of  this  chain  of  mountains.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  conceive  of  hanng  this 
legislation  enacted  without  including  in 
it  a  legitimate  part  of  the  mounUin 
chain  and  area  for  which  it  is  named. 
Tills  is  so  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  need  for  the  act  and  the 
described  conditions  in  the  area  are 
almost  identical  with  the  northern  part 
of  New  York  State  and  northern  New- 
England. 

These  problems  that  they  encounter, 
their  economic  problems,  are  almost 
identical  with  the  problems  that  are 
faced  by  other  parts  of  Appalachia. 

Now  i  want  to  pohit  out  in  conclu- 
sion one  more  reason  that  makes  the 
case  for  my  amendment  almost  irrefut- 
able. 

Consider  this  map  that  is  here  before 
you — consider  please  that  they  are  add- 
ins  many  counties  in  Mississippi.  I  am 
not  necessarily  opposed  to  adding  these 
counties  in  Mississippi,  but  consider  the 
topographical  map— these  counties  in 
this  area  are  not  as  much  a  part  of  the 
Appalachian  chain  as  the  counties  I  am 
asking  to  include  in  northern  New  York 
and  New  England. 

I  ask  all  of  you  to  study  this  map  be- 
fore you  pass  judgment  on  my  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  at  the  appro- 
priate time. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Your  amendment 
will  cover  the  broad  spectrum  of  such 
areas  and  people  throughout  the  Na- 
tion—that is  your  intention;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  My  intention  is  to 


add  the  Adirondack  Mountain  Range, 
the  Berkshires.  the  Green  Mountains, 
the  White  Mountaiiis.  and  the  Mount 
Katahdm  area. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Do  you  not  think 
that  when  you  are  adding  the  counties 
in  Mississippi  and  northern  New  York, 
you  should  also  include  in  your  amend- 
ment the  riot-torn  pockets  of  poverty  in 
the  cities? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  welcome  the  gentleman's  question  be- 
cause what  the  Republican  minority  was 
attempting  to  do.  as  I  described  it  ear- 
lier, was  to  devise  legislation  which 
would  take  the  best  of  the  Economic 
Development  Act  and  the  best  of  the 
Appalachian  Act  and  then  enact  legis- 
lation which  would  apply  nationally, 
through  the  States.  If  that  were  done, 
some  of  the  drive  and  some  of  the  focus 
of  this  type  of  legislation  might  well 
apply  to  the  cities. 

Let  me  add  this— for  the  gentleman's 
benefit — at  least  some  of  us  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  as  we  have  lis- 
tened to  the  testimony  before  us  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  city  is  back  to  back  with  the 
problem  of  rural  decline. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  May  I  ask  for  a 
couple  of  minutes  of  additional  time? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  time  has  been  allotted.  Per- 
haps the  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  can  yield  some  time  to  the 
gentlem.an. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  iMr.  Cleveland!. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
was  saying,  some  of  the  members  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  have  been 
very  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
problem  of  the  cities  is  back  to  back  with 
the  problem  of  rural  decline.  This  is  so 
because  as  rural  areas  decline,  it  often 
forces  people  to  go  to  the  cities  and  as 
they  go  to  the  cities  they  create  prob- 
lems there,  which  apparently  some  of 
the  cities  are  not  equipped  to  handle. 

Some  of  us  on  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  feel  and  I  think  this  is  true 
of  some  of  the  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  that  one  of  the  keys— but 
not  the  only  solution — but  one  of  the 
keys  to  this  problem  will  be  to  reverse 
this  outmigration  from  the  countr>'  into 
the  city,  and  to  help  to  alleviate  some  of 
the  problems  of  the  cities. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Does  not  ths  gen- 
tleman think  that  at  this  time  when  you 
are  assisting  the  rural  areas  and  the 
mountain  areas  throughout  the  country, 
you  also  might  think  of  the  depressed 
areas  and  about  the  people  who  because 
of  their  lack  of  jobs  and  opportunities 
and  means  to  make  a  living  find  it  nec- 
essary to  riot  in  order  to  call  attention 
to  their  deplorable  condition?  Do  you 
not  thirk  at  this  time  that  we  should 
also  seek  to  aid  those  areas  in  the  cities 
where  there  are  explosions  and  where 
there  will  continue  to  be  explosions 
th'-oughout  the  next  year  or  2  years,  and 
who  knows  for  how  long? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  would  be 
an  appropriate  time  for  me  to  suggest 
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that  you  Include  your  amendment,  and 
I  would  be  satisfied  to  allow  you  to  han- 
dle the  amendment  which  I  will  submit 
at  the  proper  time  in  order  to  aid  those 
pockets  of  poverty  in  the  riot-torn  cities 
throughout  our  Nation. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
men. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Landrum]. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  pending  bill  to  extend  the  Ap- 
palachian program.  I  know  this  pro- 
gram is  working  in  Georgia  and  I  know 
It  is  working  overall,  because  its  ap- 
proach is  sound.  Any  program  which  lets 
the  States  pace  the  Federal  Government. 
I  feel,  is  bound  to  work. 

Georgia  knows  its  problemis  and  I  think 
knows  best  how  to  solve  them,  and  that 
Is  the  heart  of  this  program.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  not  telling  us  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  It  is  asking  us, 
and  that  is  a  very  big  difference. 

I  know  the  program  is  working  in  my 
district  because  I  can  see  the  promise 
as  well  as  the  fulfillment  in  soil  conser- 
vation, school  and  college  improvements, 
airport,  hospital,  health  care,  libraries, 
and  nursing  homes.  I  know  that  tying  the 
district  to  the  rest  of  the  State  and  to 
other  parts  of  Appalachia  with  highway.'; 
and  access  roads  is  good  because  it  is  a 
need  fulfilled. 

I  know  what  this  means  to  our  people 
because  ultimately  it  Is  they,  through 
their  Governor,  who  have  asked  for 
them.  So  I  know  that  Appalachian  funds, 
together  with  the  other  Federal  money 
the  Appalachian  program  has  attracted. 
Is  well  spent,  and  I  urge  approval  o|  the 
legislation.  / 

These  programs  have  received  support 
from  members  of  this  Committee  whose 
districts  are  not  affected,  for  they  know 
that  the  development  of  regional  re- 
sources and  the  solution  of  regional  prob- 
lems is  good  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
All  of  these  programs  receive  support 
well  beyond  the  areas  where  their  bene- 
fits are  felt,  because  all  of  them  are 
Judged  by  their  contribution  to  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

More  purchasing  power  in  Appalachia 
means  greater  demand  for  goods  and 
services  produced  In  other  parts  of  the 
country.  A  stronger  Appalachian  econ- 
omy means  a  stronger  national  economy. 
Thus  the  Appalachian  program  serves 
the  needs  of  the  Nation.  The  Nation  has 
decided  it  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, and  underdevelopment  which  ex- 
ists in  this  region. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten recently  about  the  plight  of  the  cities. 
I  believe  that  all  concerned  recognize 
that  the  problems  of  the  cities  stem  in 
large  part  from  the  influx  of  untrained, 
imskilled  people  from  the  rural  areas  of 
this  Nation.  Much  of  this  migration  has 
come  from  the  Appalachian  region. 
which  has  lost  2  million  people  to  cities 
of  the  North  and  the  Northeast  in  the 
two  decades  between  1940  and  1960.  This 
outmlgratlon  will  continue  with  the  high 
toll  both  to  the  region  and  to  the  urban 
areas  of  the  country  unless  something  is 
done  to  provide  opportunities  closer  to 
home.  This  fact  Is  beyond  contest. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  that  the 
Appalachian  program  constitutes  prefer- 
ential treatment  or  is  discriminatory 
against  other  areas  of  the  country  is 
grossly  misleading.  Practically  every  bill 
that  comes  before  this  House  is  prefer- 
ential in  one  way  or  another.  The  Appa- 
lachian Act  was  passed  because  Appa- 
lachia was  viewed  as  a  national  prob- 
lem. It  was  thought  to  be  wiser  to  invest 
money  to  make  this  region  self-sustain- 
ing rather  than  to  continue  to  pour  funds 
into  a  welfare  program. 

This  decision  was  made  out  of  concern 
for  the  people  of  the  Appalachian  region, 
but  it  was  also  made  as  a  wise  public 
policy  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  It  is 
true  that  the  immediate  benefits  from 
this  legislation  flow  only  to  a  designated 
area.  The  highways,  the  schools,  the  hos- 
pitals are  to  be  buUt  within  the  Ap- 
palachian region.  Their  effect  will  even- 
tually be  enjoyed  by  the  country  as  a 
whole,  by  making  this  region  self-sus- 
taining and  able  to  carr>'  its  load  in  pay- 
ing taxes  to  the  Federal  Treasurj*. 

What  is  discriminatory,  please,  about 
linking  up  the  great  southeastern  me- 
tropolis of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  that  fine 
beautiful  and  growing  city  in  western 
North  Carolina,  Ashevllle.  and  provid- 
ing an  opportunity  for  the  citizens  of 
these  two  great  cities  to  have  an  exchange 
of  their  products  in  commerce  that  does 
not  exist  today  and  increase  their  capac- 
ity to  make  a  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional economy? 

How  many  bills  does  this  House  see 
which  are  not  designed  to  benefit  some 
special  area  or  some  special  group? 

Certainly  the  price  support  programs 
for  wheat,  for  cotton,  for  rice,  and  for 
other  commodities  are  limited  in  appli- 
cation to  relatively  small  areas  of  the 
country.  The  Great  Plains  Conservation 
Program  is  regional  in  character.  TVA 
and  Bonneville  and  the  great  reclama- 
tion projects  of  the  West  are  no  less 
regional  than  the  Appalachian  program. 

Thus,  the  bill  before  us  is  not  paro- 
chial or  regional  legislation.  It  is  legis- 
lation to  ser\-e  the  national  interest,  and 
in  a  very  real  sense  it  is  as  important  to 
the  metropolitan  areas  of  this  country 
as  it  is  to  the  Appalachian  region.  Why 
do  we  want  to  deny  ourselves  the  re- 
sources v.ith  which  to  prevent  these  can- 
cers that  are  developing  the  cities?  Why 
do  we  want  to  continue  to  leave  these 
people  in  the  rural  areas  of  Appalachia 
without  the  skills,  without  the  basic  un- 
derstanding and  responsibility  of  citi- 
zenship? Why  do  we  want  to  leave  them 
to  migrate  and  go  out  of  that  country, 
because  they  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
allow  them  to  load  upon  the  cities  in  the 
stacked-up  slums  and  ghettos,  where  they 
will  add  to  the  very  problems  that  have 
brought  about  the  tragedies  that  we  all 
so  deplore,  that  have  happened  this 
smnmer. 

I  can  tell  the  Members  that  in  the  Ap- 
palachia region  of  the  district  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent,  on  the  14th  of  August 
we  opened  a  newly  constructed  area  vo- 
cational technical  school  with  a  capacity 
to  train  400  people.  I  was  astonished  on 
the  first  day.  in  the  first  week  of  its  oper- 
ation, that  more  than  300  were  clamor- 
ing for  admission,  to  learn  how  to  meet 
the  demands  in  the  fields  of  automobile 


repair,  of  drafting  and  of  designing,  of 
air  conditioning  and  of  electronics,  of 
cosmetology  and  of  business  training  and 
of  welding,  all  of  those  things  that  go 
to  provide  the  skills  that  people  in  thus 
day  and  time  demand,  and  that  the  labor 
market  says  we  must  have  if  our  young 
men  and  women  are  going  to  get  the  em- 
ployment that  is  necessary  to  make  them 
contributing  taxpayers  and  remove  the 
causes  that  have  made  so  many  of  them 
unfortunately  tax  eaters. 

Talk  to  me  about  boondoggling.  Talk 
to  me  about  discrimination.  Is  it  boon- 
doggling or  is  it  discrimination  for  us  to 
marshal  the  resources  of  this  great  Na- 
tion and  make  them  available  to  the 
young  men  and  women  so  they  can  come 
into  manhood  and  womanhood  and  dis- 
charge the  responsibilities  that  are  going 
to  fall  upon  them  much  more  heavily 
than  they  are  falling  upon  us  today? 

I  never  think  of  this  program  of  Ap- 
palachia and  what  its  potential  is  in  set- 
ting out  examples  for  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion, that  I  am  not  reminded  of  the  in- 
scription etched  in  the  stone  above  the 
Speaker's  dais  here. 

That  was  said  in  this  Chamber  by 
Daniel  Webster: 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land. 
call  forth  Its  power,  build  up  Its  Institutions, 
promote  all  its  great  interests  and  see  whether 
we  also  In  our  day  and  generation  may  not 
perform  something  worthy  to  be  remembered. 

We  are  doing  something  here  to  con- 
sei-ve  and  develop  human  resources.  We 
are  not  enriching  the  coffers  of  any 
region  or  any  special  group.  We  are  en- 
larging the  opportunity  for  cultural  and 
educational  development  of  the  Nation, 
which  the  last  one-third  of  the  20th 
centurj'  demands. 

I  call  upon  members  of  the  Conunittee 
to  give  us  the  power  which  is  in  this  act, 
to  prescribe  the  preventive  medicine 
which  is  in  this  act.  and  let  us  treat 
these  problems  in  such  a  way  as  they 
may  not  continue  to  grow  and  plague  us. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  ihe  gentleman  'from  New 
York  [Mr.  McEwenL 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
proper  time,  when  the  amendment  is 
offered  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hamp.s!iire,  I  shall  join  in 
supporting  that  amendment  to  bring  into 
the  Appalachian  region  northern  Appa- 
lachia. 

I  have  listened  to  what  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  said  here  today  about 
the  benefits  of  this  program  and  what  it 
means  to  the  Appalachian  region. 

Tomorrow,  if  that  be  the  time  when 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
offeis  his  amendment  to  bring  in  the 
Appalachian  areas  of  New  York.  Massa- 
chu.setts.  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Maine.  I  shall  be  supporting  a  concept 
which  I  advocated  in  this  House  when 
the  original  Appalachian  Regional  Act 
was  before  us  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  treat  with 
the  problems  of  Appalachia,  I  fail  to  see 
why  we  should  not  in  this  act  embrace 
all  of  Appalachia.  I  am  referring  to  that 
part  of  the  Appalachian  chain  which  lies 
in  New  York  and  the  New  England 
States.  The  problems  of  the  lack  of  job 
opportunities   and  outmlgratlon   which 
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have  been  indigenous  to  southern  Ap- 
palachia have  prevailed  there  also. 

I  hope,  at  the  proper  time,  when  the 
amendment  is  offered,  those  who  support 
this  concept  will  support  the  amendment 
and  bring  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  to  the  entire  Appalachian 

area.  ,    .  ,^ 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas IMr.  Hammerschmidt]. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  Uke  to  pay  my  tribute  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Marj-land 
[Mr.  F.\llon],  the  chairman  of  the  ad 
hoc  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Jones],  and  also  my  grati- 
tude to  our  respective  ranking  members 
of  the  minority,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cr.\mer1  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]. 

Their  help  in  guiding  me  to  an  under- 
standing of  legislation  and  duties  before 
our  committee  has  meant  much.  Having 
this  deepest  respect  for  their  knowledge 
and  background.  I  feel,  perhaps,  a  little 
frustrated  in  finding  myself  on  the  op- 
posite side. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  stand  generally  in 
favor  of  the  bill  we  consider  today.  By 
and  large,  this  is  a  good  measure.  It  re- 
turns decisions  of  Federal  spending  and 
programs  back  to  the  community  and 
State. 

I  am  especially  heartened  by  the  title 
II  provisions  which  will  efiable  the  con- 
tinuation of  administrative  bodies  and 
plannine  actions  related  to  five  separate 
economic  regions  of  the  country,  judged 
in  need  of  help— namely  those  areas 
served  by  commissions  in  the  Ozarks.  the 
Great  Lakes.  New  England,  coastal 
plains,  and  the  four  corners  regions.  It  is 
quite  important  that  these  programs  be 
sustained,  even  in  times  of  budgetary- 
problems.  To  eliminate  or  retard  the  de- 
velopment of  these  regions  in  their  ca- 
pacity to  plan  to  act — in  the  name  of 
economv— would,  indeed,  be  serving  false 
economy.  The  ends  of  false  economy  are. 
I  am  sure,  those  we  would  use  all  means 
to  avoid. 

All  in  all.  the  measure  seeks  to  sustain 
and  further  implement  the  program 
know  as  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment. At  this  time  I  am  generally  op- 
posed to  enlargement  of  this  section.  The 
measure  also  seeks  to  sustain  and  further 
implement,  to  a  smaller  extent,  the  re- 
gional commissions  which  have  been  es- 
tablished to  seek  solutions  to  long-time 
economic  ills  in  five  oi.her  geographic 

areas. 

These  problems  are  such  that  they  have 
no  chance  of  being  solved  by  inaction. 
We  must  act.  And.  we  must  act  largely 
as  provided  in  this  bill. 

I  regret  that  in  committee  we  did  not 
maintain  the  boundaries  of  Aopalachia 
as  prescribed  in  the  original  legislation. 
As  you  know,  the  concept  of  regional  de- 
velopment is  ba.^ed  on  common  socio- 
economic conditions  needing  particular 
treatment  so  as  to  improve  per  capita  in- 
come. I  believe  we  will  do  serious  damage 
to  this  concept  if  we  expand  this  area 
without  regard  to  the  established  criteria. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  probably  too  early 
to  make  a  real  judgment  of  the  effect  of 
many    projects    and    programs    imple- 


mented in  the  Appalachia  region.  My 
observation  is  that  if  it  has  a  weakness 
its  greatest  weakness  is  that  it  may  lack 
overall  economic  plarming  and  coordi- 
nation and  may  be  instead  treating  only 
symptoms  and  not  causes  of  low  incomes. 
"  We  might  validly  ask  what  our  alter- 
natives are  toward  regior^  in  need  of  eco- 
nomic development.  Some  are  famiUar 
because  we  have  tried  them:  others  are 
daring  and  harder  to  envision. 

Oui-  first  choice  is  to  actually  hinder 
the  region.  We  can  do  this  by  actually 
working  against  the  region  or  by  working 
in  a  favorable  and  discriminatory  way 
for  other  regions.  Historically,  we  have 
done  this  by  our  expenditure  of  funds  for 
national  defense  and  research.  Today,  we 
are  seeing  the  problem  this  has  created 
for  us.  Some  of  the  problems  in  urban 
centers  today  stem  from  the  hope  people 
have  placed  in  real  and  imaginary  op- 
portunities. People  have  left  rural  Amer- 
ica and  migrated  to  tlie  city.  Today,  the 
city  is  everything  but  the  dream  it  has 
been  portrayed  to  be.  If  this  urban  prob- 
lem is  to  be  controlled,  we  must  return 
opportunities  and  people  to  the  rui-al 
areas. 

Our  second  alternative  is  to  ignore  the 
region.  This  has  been  our  traditional  ap- 
proach and  one  which  some  here  would 
like  to  see  continued.  To  continue  this 
policy  is  to  ignore  the  problem  of  both 
the  people  in  the  rural  area  and  the  pop- 
ulated area. 

The  third  approach  we  might  take  is 
that  of  subsidizing  the  region.  Appa- 
lachia is  partially  a  story  of  subsidization. 
We  have  expanded  welfare,  we  have  con- 
structed public  v.orks,  but  to  me  it  is  still 
lacking  in  overall  regional  coordination  to 
meet  the  problems  causing  the  low 
income. 

A  fourth  procedure  would  be  to  relo- 
cate the  people  of  the  region.  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  unpopular  this  idea  is  with 
the  citizens  or  the  political  leaders.  This 
would  work  to  ehminate  one  part  of  the 
problem— the  people  would  be  moved  to 
an  area  where  opportunity  was  greater. 
Of  course,  the  problems  of  the  urban 
area  would  be  increased  as  the  price  of 
solving  the  rural  problem,  and  in  the 
lonnrun.  we  will  create  more  problems. 

The  fifth  choice  places  emphasis  on 
expansion.  This  advocates  more  jobs 
with  the  hope  per  capita  income  will 
benefit.  For  some  people,  this  may  prove 
to  be  the  answer,  but  again  the  basic 
causes  of  low  Incomes  are  not  attacked. 
The  sixth  and  last  alternative  is  eco- 
nomic development.  This,  the  harder  ap- 
proach, works  for  the  development  of 
better  jobs.  Not  just  more  jobs,  but  bet- 
ter jobs.  These  jobs  produce  a  higher 
per  capita  income  because  potentials 
are  identified  and  met. 

The  challenge  to  the  new  regions 
being  formed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Economic  Development  Act  is  to  change 
the  svstem.  We  must  see  that  it  is  a  sys- 
tem actually  capable  of  eliminating,  or 
significantly  reducing,  the  causes  of  low 
per  capita  incomes.  The  solutions  to  these 
root  causes  are  found  in  the  regions  and 
not  in  Washington.  I  feel  these  changes 
are  effectively  promoted  by  title  n  of 
S.  602  and  that  is  why  I  support  It 
strongly. 


I  can  only  speak  of  my  experiences  in 
the  Ozarks  region.  But,  I  am  sure  these 
experiences  are  much  like  those  of  my 
colleagues  in  other  areas. 

In  Arkansas,  the  local  people  have 
stai-ted  to  work  on  IdentifyLng  the  needs 
required  to  solve  the  basic  causes  of  the 
low  incomes.  They  are  not  looking  for 
welfare.  Our  local  communities,  counties, 
and  State  government,  through  the  coor- 
dination of  the  Governor  are  working  to 
help  applv  the  solutions  that  are  plan- 
ned. When  we  do  Identify  our  needs  in 
coordination  with  the  needs  of  adjoin- 
ing counties  of  other  States  in  our  de- 
pressed Ozark  region  we  will  be  readj'  to 
join  forces  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  is  the  logical  reason,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  we  need  our  overall  plan  to  be 
presented  to  one  executive  position  at 
the  Federal  level— so  that  the  program 
as  a  total  approach,  not  piecemeal,  may 
be  evaluated  and  coordinated  with  all  of 
the  executive  departments  involved.  Ad- 
mittedly, in  finding  a  solution  our  region 
and  others  will  be  calling  upon  the  op- 
erating agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  technical  evaluation  as  they  de- 
velop. At  this  moment  the  new  regions 
are  not  as  immediately  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  agency  coordination  be- 
cause their  funding  in  this  bill  is  for 
technical  assistance,  planning,  and  sup- 
plemental grants  in  aid.  which  will  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Secretarj'  of 
Commerce.  However  when  regional  plan- 
runs  develops  programs  that  justify  ex- 
penditures in  addition  to  these  supple- 
mental grants  in  aid  the  regional 
commissions  should  be  operating  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Appalachian  Com- 
mission. 

Anv  discussion  about  Federal  coordi- 
nation requires  attention  be  directed  to- 
ward the  cost  of  the  program.  In  this 
case  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  look  at  two 
costs.  The  cost  of  acting  and  the  cost  of 
not  acting. 

In  the  part  of  Arkansas  that  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Ozarks  region,  the  local. 
State  and  Federal  governments  were 
cheated  of  $344  million  in  tax  revenues 
last  vear.  The,se  levels  of  government 
would  have  had  this  much  additional 
revenue  had  the  people  of  this  small  area 
enjoyed  the  average  national  income. 

To  coordinate  the  Federal  portion  of 
an  effective  regional  development  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1968,  it  will  cost  S7.5 
million  per  regional  commission  and  in 
1969,  it  would  cost  around  S12  5  million. 
I  feel  this  is  a  reasonable  amount  to 
start  a  program  that  may  be  regional  in 
its  geographic  concept  but  must  be  con- 
sidered national  in  its  economic  implica- 
tions for  the  future. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  >neld 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mc- 
DadeI. 

Mr.  McDADE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
give  my  uiftjualifled  support  to  this  bill. 
The  program  carried  out  by  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  has  had  a 
solid  and  constructive  beginning.  It  is  a 
program  which  represents  a  unique  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments,  and  has  proven  itself  a 
useful  and  effective  way  to  do  business. 
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It  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  considered 
a  precedent  for  the  handling  of  other 
Federal  programs.  The  Governors  have 
their  say;  the  Federal  cochairman  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  has  his  say;  and 
out  of  this  joint  process  have  come  wise 
and  prudent  decisions  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  Appalachian  Act  funds. 

I  hope  I  may  recall  to  your  attention, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  birth  of  this  bill  in 
the  Congress.  At  the  time,  the  Governors 
of  the  several  States  appeared  before  the 
committee  to  testify.  Our  own  Governor, 
the  distinguished  WlUiam  W.  Scranton. 
appeared  not  only  to  testify  to  the  merits 
of  this  whole  concept,  but  more  particu- 
larly to  request  that  there  be  added  to  the 
Appalachian  Act  the  mine  restoration 
section  which  deals  specificaKy  with  as- 
sistance to  those  communities  which  find 
themselves  facing  a  serious  problem  by 
reason  of  underground  mine  fires  and 
mine  subsidences.  I  have  seen  that  pro- 
graun  working  in  my  own  district,  and  I 
assure  you  that  this  is  a  program  of  Im- 
mense value,  in  terms  both  of  human  life 
and  of  property. 

The  northern  section  of  the  anthracite 
region  In  Pennsylvania  terminates  in  my 
congressional  district.  The  principal  city 
in  the  area  is  the  city  of  Scranton.  Out 
of  this  region  has  come,  for  a  century, 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  anthracite 
coal,  which  not  only  fueled  the  homes 
and  Industries  of  America,  but  which 
also  created  a  major  Industry  in  the  area 
in  which  it  was  mined. 

Unfortunately,  the  story  has  another 
side.  The  very  process  of  mining  left  be- 
hind the  threat  of  subsidences  In  the  ter- 
rain over  the  mines.  The  residue  of  min- 
ing left  behind  the  possibility  of  fire 
breaking  out  in  abandoned  areas.  We 
have  faced  both  of  these  problems  In  my 
district.  And  we  have  faced  them  with 
great  success  precisely  because  of  the 
assistance  given  through  the  .Appalach- 
ian Act. 

We  have  built  a  whole  new  economy  in 
the  area  that  once  depended  for  its  ex- 
istence on  the  anthracite  mining  indus- 
try. Where  once  we  had  unemployment. 
we  have  built  a  new  prosperity  In  the 
diversity  of  industries  which  have  come 
to  our  area. 

And  these  industries  started  to  come 
long  before  our  public  institutions  fo- 
cused their  attentions  on  the  problems  of 
unemployment.  In  the  city  of  Scranton 
the  concept  of  self-help  through  indus- 
trial development  was  born  and  blos- 
somed. Countless  millions  of  dollars  vol- 
untarily given  by  people  from  all  walks 
of  life  permitted  us  to  begin  our  own  at- 
tack on  the  problem  of  unemployment 
and  we  are  succeeding.  New  industrial 
giants  like  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America, 
Litton  Industries,  and  the  American  Can 
Co.  have  joined  the  list  of  corporate  cit- 
izens who  have  long  made  this  area  their 
home. 

But  we  have  other  problems — diflRcult 
problems — problems  that  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  local  resources  which  this  act 
permits  us  to  conquer.  I  am  sure  that 
most  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  are 
not  readily  familiar  with  the  problems 
which  can  be  created  by  an  underground 
mine  fire  or  an  underground  mine  subsid- 
ence. They  can  be  exceedingly  difficult 
if  the  proper  tools  are  not  available.  ^ 


Many  years  ago  a  mine  subsidence  or 
mine  fire  represented  a  critical  threat  to 
the  future  of  the  community  where  It  oc- 
curred. Today  these  problems  are  solva- 
ble because  we  have  the  machinery  to 
deal  with  them  quickly  and  effectively, 
and  that  machinery  is  the  bOl  which  we 
consider  today. 

Let  me  give  you  two  examples: 

Recently  two  mine  fires  burning  un- 
derground were  discovered  within  my 
district.  Potentially  they  contained  the 
seeds  to  destroy  the  Industrial  base  which 
the  people  of  my  area  have  fought  for 
20  years  to  build.  Potentially  they  con- 
tained the  seeds  to  destroy  the  homes  of 
people  who  had  spent  a  lifetime  paying 
for  them.  But,  thanks  to  the  machinery 
of  this  bill,  thanks  to  the  expertise  of 
people  who  have  developed  a  new  tech- 
nology to  deal  with  the  horrible  problem 
of  an  underground  mine  fire,  we  are  able 
to  deal  with  them  with  quiet  confidence. 

Take  away  this  act,  take  away  the 
muscle  that  is  its  authorization,  take 
away  the  expertise  that  has  developed 
this  technology,  and  you  will  have  de- 
destroyed  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  important  steps  we  have  taken  in 
the  5  years  that  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  this  body. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
In  my  own  congressional  district  alone 
for  whom  the  Appalachian  Act  has  been 
the  beginning  of  an  era  instead  of  the 
end. 

I  wish,  at  this  time,  to  address  myself 
particularly  to  a  section  in  the  bill  which 
would  permit  the  States  and,  or  local 
units  of  government  to  include  the  cost 
of  acquiring  land  as  part,  or  all.  of  their 
25-percent  matching  funds  on  strip- 
mine  reclamation  projects.  According 
to  a  study  by  the  Department  of  Interior, 
only  4  percent  of  the  strip  mine  areas  In 
Appalachia  are  owned  by  public  bodies. 
Because  of  the  present  restrictions  in 
the  Appalachia  Act,  prohibiting  the 
expenditure  of  funds  on  lands  not  in 
public  ownership,  few  projects  have  de- 
veloped in  the  strip  mine  areas.  This 
section,  permitting  local  or  State  units 
of  government  to  acquire  these  lands  as 
part  of  their  contributions,  would  be  a 
significant  step  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  our  region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  long  believed 
that  that  government  Is  best  which  is 
closest  to  the  people.  Through  the  Appa- 
lachian Act.  we  have  seen  the  Federal 
Government  move  closer  to  the  people 
through  the  partnership  which  has  come 
about  with  the  governments  of  the  States. 
I  have  observed  no  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  administrators  of  this  program  to 
make  this  a  political  program.  We  have 
had  two  successive  Republican  admin- 
istrations in  Pennsylvania.  The  first,  In 
the  person  of  Governor  Scranton,  helped 
shape  the  bill.  The  second,  in  the  person 
of  Governor  Shafer,  heartily  endorses 
It. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  funds  cut  from 
this  bill.  It  Is  doing  a  vital  job  and  Is 
doing  it  well,  not  only  in  the  area  of  mine 
restoration,  but  in  the  construction  of 
essential  roads,  and  in  other  projects 
which  are  needed  in  the  Appalachian 
region. 

The  work  we  have  done  in  rebuilding 
our  area  into  an  area  of  industrial  dis- 


tinction has  been  hailed  as  a  miracle  all 
across  the  United  States.  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  intend  to  go  fui-- 
ther  on  the  path  of  distinction,  and  I 
assure  you  equally  that  this  bill  is  a  vital 
tool  for  us  to  use  along  the  way. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Carter  J . 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the 
endorsement  of  this  House  today  for 
S.  602.  which  extends  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  for 
another  2  years.  I  especially  urge  the 
approval  of  section  211  of  this  act — pro- 
viding funds  for  vocational  education — 
at  the  authorization  level  that  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  for  the  spirit  of 
bipartisanship  which  has  dominated  its 
work  during  the  2  years  that  it  has  been 
in  existence. 

I  think  that  the  Commission  has  done 
an  admirable  job  of  administering  the 
Appalachian  program.  At  no  time  has 
there  been  any  evidence  of  partisan  in- 
fluence on  the  operation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  program.  This,  I  believe,  is  a 
real  tribute  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, representatives  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  12  Appalachian 
States. 

In  the  past,  most  people  in  the  Ap- 
palachian region  have  earned  their 
income  from  one  of  three  major  activi- 
ties— coal  mining,  heavy  industry, 
and  farming.  Nationally,  employment  In 
these  occupations  has  declined  over  the 
past  quarter  century,  but  the  effects  in 
the  Appalachian  region  have  been  par- 
ticularly severe. 

Additionally,  thousands  of  young  Ap- 
palachians enter  the  labor  force  each 
year.  It  is  essential  that  they  meet  the 
world  of  work  possessing  some  occupa- 
tional skills,  lest  they  jump  from  school 
rolls  to  welfare  rolls  without  ever  hold- 
ing a  job. 

The  answer  to  this  dilemma  is  voca- 
tional education.  Section  211  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  authorized  $16  million  for  con- 
struction of  new  vocational  education 
centers — either  in  conjunction  with  high 
schools  or  separately — and  for  purchases 
of  equipment  for  these  new  schools.  The 
full  authorization  was  appropriated  and. 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967,  virtually 
every  penny  has  been  used. 

Vocational  training  is  indisputably  one 
of  the  most  essential  ingredients  in  the 
development  and  improvement  of  the  Ap- 
palachian region.  The  Appalachian 
States  have  all  recognized  the  importance 
of  providing  vocational  training  to  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  people  who 
can  profit  from  it.  In  fact,  the  vocational 
education  pro",ram  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  most  popular  of  the 
various  programs  under  the  Appalachian 
Act. 

Appalachla's  most  valuable  asset  is  its 
people.  But  the  region  has  not  used  its 
people  wisely.  To  often,  they  have  been 
ignored  and  neglected.  They  have  been 
allowed  to  go  without  jobs,  usually  be- 
cause they  do  not  possess  the  skills  wliich 
are  necessary  to  perform  today's  jobs. 
That  is  why  there  are  hundred  of  tnou- 
sands  of  Appalachian  people  who  are 
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forced  to  subsist  on  welfare  and  who  have 
lost  all  hope  of  working. 

That  is  also  why  millions  of  Appa- 
lachian people  have  left  the  region  and 
cjne  to  the  big  cities  where  they  hope 
to  find  work.  Massive  migration  to  the 
cities  has  been  no  solution.  It  has  only 
compounded  the  national  problem  of 
what  to  do  about  the  hordes  of  unskilled 
who  have  crowded  into  the  cities. 

The  wav  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  the 
unemploved  In  Appalachia  Is  contained 
In  the  vocational  education  program 
which  we  are  now  considering.  This  pro- 
gram will  take  the  high  school  dropout 
and  the  poorly  trained  adult  and  equip 
him  to  perform  a  worthwhile  job.  These 
jobs  can  be  found  and  they  can  be  found 
in  Aopalachia.  Some  of  these  jobs  are 
going  begging  right  now  in  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia  and  elsewhere  in  the  region 
because  there  are  not  enough  people  who 
are  trained  to  fill  them.  But,  unless  these 
people  Eet  the  training  that  they  so  des- 
perately need,  they  will  only  linger  as 
statistics  on  the  unemployment  rolls  and 
the  welfare  rolls  of  Appalachia— or  per- 
haps Chicago  and  Detroit  and  other  big 
cities. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee — 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission— set  the  authoriza- 
tion for  vocational  education  projects  for 
the  next  2  vears  at  S26  million,  or  $10 
million  more  than  the  1967-68  period. 
The  Appalachian  Commission  indicates 
that  current  estimates  for  vocational 
education  facilities  could  use  $40  million 
In  Federal  funds  In  fiscal  year  1968  Ap- 
proximately $20.5  million  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  Appalachian  region  in  fiscal 
vear  1968  under  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963.  The  rapid  pace  of  voca- 
tional school  construction  In  the  region 
has  placed  an  Increasing  burden  on  these 
funds  for  operations.  Even  with  an  addi- 
tional $13  million  in  fiscal  year  1968 — 
half  of  the  Commission's  biennial  re- 
quest—Federal funds  will  fall  consider- 
ably short  of  the  level  which  could  be 
effectively  utilized. 

These  statistics  make  clear  that  the 
$26  million  authorization  for  Appalach- 
ian vocational  education  facilities  in 
the  next  2  years  is  a  justifiable  and  de- 
sirable investment. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Dun- 
can]. ,     . 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  It  i3  never 
a  pleasure  to  oppose  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  minority,  because  there  is  no 
one  In  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
whom  I  have  greater  respect  and  admi- 
ration. His  sincerity  certainly  is  unques- 
tionable. , 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  Interested 
In  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues  who  call 
this  legislation  favoritism.  In  the  make- 
up of  our  country  we  have  had  and  al- 
ways will  have  an  unequal  distribution 
of  Federal  funds  for  certain  Federal  pro- 
grams. This  bill  does  favor  my  area  of 
Appalachia.  However,  the  people  of  my 
area  also  believe  that  other  areas  of  this 
country  are  favored  by  other  Federal 
programs. 

For  example,  the  total  expenditures  of 
Federal  aid  for  highway  construction  m 
our  State  of  Tennessee  is  $28.16  per 
capita,  but  we  are  not  complaining  be- 
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cause  Nevada  received  $95.53  per  person, 
Alaska  received  $199,79  per  person.  Mon- 
tana S84.04,  Wyoming  $146.49  per  per- 
son, and  a  great  number  of  other  non- 
Appalachian  States  receive  as  much  as 
100  percent  more  than  does  our  State, 
and  other  Appalachian  States  surround- 
ing our  Stale. 

We  are  not  also  complaining  because 
Florida,  Alaska.  Cahfornia,  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  Louisiana.  New  York,  Oklahoma, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Iowa,  and  20  other 
States,  receive  a  considerable  amoimt 
more  Federal  funds  per  capita  for  public 
assistance  than  does  my  State  and  other 
States  in  my  area. 

We  have  heard  much  about  agricul- 
ture conservation,  and  I  understand 
there  will  be  an  amendment  to  delete  any 
work  for  agriculture  conservation,  or 
anv  conservation  in  Appalachia. 

The  Members  may  be  interested  In 
knowing  about  and  hearing  these  figures, 
and  I  will  ask  them  how  they  sou.nd  when 
we  talk  about  favoritLsm.  Would  the 
Members  believe  that  the  per-capita  ex- 
penditure for  the  program  in  agricul- 
ture conservation  is  S165.98  in  North 
Dakota.  $112.79  in  Nebraska,  S101.29  in 
South  Dakota,  $86,58  in  Kansas,  $75.85 
in  Iowa,  while  at  the  same  time  in  these 
live  States  in  my  Appalachian  area  the.se 
figures  read  as  follows:  Alabama  $9.93. 
Georgia  S10.87.  Virginia  $4,18.  Tennessee 
$9.96,  and  Kentucky  S13.31. 

We  also  find  from  these  figures— and 
I  received  these  figures  from  the  Library 
of  Congress— that  in  these  same  States 
that  we  call  the  "prosperous  States" 
they  receive  more  Federal  funds  per 
capUa  for  education  than  do  most  of  the 
States  in  the  Appalachian  program. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  let  us  be  fair 
when  we  talk  of  favoritism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Harsh.^]. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  legislation  to 
revise  and  extend  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  for  a  period  of 
2  years. 

When  the  Appalachian  bill  was  con- 
sidered   bv    Congress    In    1965,    it    was 
understood   that  this  special,  remedial 
p-ogram,  to  deal  with  the  chronic  eco- 
nomic   problems    of    the    Appalachian 
region    would  have  a  6-year  life.  The 
highwav  portion   of   the   program   was 
authorised  for  6  years  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  such  a  major  construction 
program  could  not  be  accomplished  In 
a  shorter  term.  The  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  was  chartered  for  a 
6-year  period  to  administer  the  program, 
"other  sections  of  the  act  were  author- 
ized for  only  2  years  to  give  the  Con- 
gress   an    opportunity    to    examine    the 
prorram  after  2  years  of  operation  and 
to  determine  what,  if  any.  modifications 
should  be  made  in  it.  The  bUl  before  us 
would  authorize  for  an  additional  2  years 
programs  to  improve  the  public  facilities 
of  the  region,  v.ith  particular  interest  on 
health  and  education,  programs  to  deal 
with  the  legacy  of  mining  which  afflicts 
so  much  of  the  region,  programs  for  land 
conservation  and  for  utilization  of  the 
region's  water  resources. 
There  is  httle  question  that  2  years 


experience  with  the  Appalachian  Re- 
2ional  Development  Act  of  1965  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  House  was  cor- 
rect in  its  initial  judgment  to  establish 
the  program.  The  minority  \'lews.  In  fact, 
filed  bv  several  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  contain 
no  criticism  of  the  administration  of  the 
program  by  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  and.  indeed,  make  the  point 
that  all  evidence  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee points  to  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
pram  has  been  "honestly  and  consci- 
entiously administered." 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk,  off 
and  on.  over  the  past  sev?ral  years  about 
States  rights,  about  States  prerogatives, 
and  about  how  the  Federal  Government 
has  usurped  almost  all  of  them. 

There  is  also  talk  of  an  attempt  to 
reverse  this  tre.nd.  of  revenue  sharing 
with  the  Stales,  block  grants  to  the 
States  and  a  general  restoration,  within 
our  Federal  system,  of  State  severe  gnty. 

1  submit  that  the  bill  before  us  today 
is  one  of  the  best  things  this  House  has 
seen  for  doing  .iust  that,  for  recognizing 
and  restoring  the  responsibility  of  State 
government. 

The  way  it  works  is  that  the  States  in 
leaijue  with  their  local  communities  de- 
cide their  own  needs  ar.d  their  priorities 
for  the  use  of  Appalachian  Act  funds, 
and  then  justify  them  to  -heir  sister 
States  and  the  Federal  Government.  This 
process  requires  the  Governors  of  these 
States,  as  the  officials  most  intimately 
concerned,  to  make  the  fundamental  de- 
cisions on  the  investment  of  funds. 

Each  and  every  specific  project  is  born 
in  and  of  the  States.  Local  communities, 
working  with  the  State  governments, 
form  and  shape  the  programs  wh'ch  the 
States  then  submit  to  the  Commission. 
If,  for  example,  a  State  decides  its 
needs  lie  in  the  field  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, it  then  makes  the  commitment  to 
invest  available  Appalachian  funds  to  fill 
this  need.  More  and  more  States,  inci- 
dentally, are  finding  that  vocational  ed- 
ucation is  a  key  to  economic  advance- 
ment. 

Vocational  education  helps  to  meet  two 
of  the  region's  greatest  needs:  upgrad- 
ing the  skills  of  the  unemployed  and 
providing  skills  to  those  about  to  enter 
the  labor  force.  One  of  Appalachla's 
deepest  seated  problems  has  been  lack 
of  skilled  people  who  can  neither  find 
productive  work  nor  keep  up  with  the 
rapid  technological  changes  which  make 
the  old  skills  obsolete. 

I  am  pleased,  for  that  reason,  that  our 
committee  has  seen  fit  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  vocational  education 
for  the  next  2  years  from  $18  to  $26 
miUion,  In  the  first  2  years  of  the  pro- 
gram, nearly  S16  million  has  been  obli- 
gated to  build  some  70  such  schools.  I 
hope  a  lot  more  wlU  be  built  in  the  next 

2  vears. 
At  the  same  time  I  would  note  that  the 

committee  has  made  a  considerable  re- 
duction In  the  authorizations  that  were 
recommended  by  the  other  body.  This 
reduction  amounts  to  over  $53  million. 

The  point  here  Is  not  so  much  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  spent  nor  for 
what  purpose  It  Is  to  be  spent.  The  point 
I  am  trvlng  to  make  Is  that  in  my  State 
of  Ohio  and  all  the  other  States  the  peo- 
ple   and    their    Governors    decide    the 
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things  needed  to  give  Appalachia  eco- 
nomic equity.  They  are  not  told  In  any 
Instance  by  the  Federal  Government 
what  is  best  for  them.  They  decide  In 
their  own  Interest  what  Is  best  for  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  way  a 
lot  of  us  would  like  to  see  things  operate. 
We  keep  talking  about  the  role  of  the 
States  and  their  better  qualifications  for 
deciding  their  own  best  interests.  To- 
day, gentlemen,  we  are  being  asked  quite 
frankly  to  put  our  money  where  our 
mouth  is. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  merely  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  a  very 
fine  statement,  and  I  think  a  statement 
that  is  consistent  on  the  point  of  the 
role  of  the  States  in  connection  with  our 
resource  development  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  human  resources.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  stated  very  correctly 
the  great  strength  of  this  Regional  Com- 
mission approach  as  we  have  been  fol- 
lowing it.  We  have  relied  very  heavily 
upon  the  States  for  initiative  and  deci- 
sion In  connection  with  this  program.  I 
think  that  is  the  secret  of  its  success  and 
its  popularity  at  the  grass  roots  in  the 
States.  That  Is  why  it  is  so  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  some  of  the  very  out- 
spoken champions  of  States  rights  in 
this  body  apparently  have  abandoned 
this  principle  insofar  as  this  program  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

It  was  stated  earlier  that  the  intent 
of  the  Appalachian  highway  program 
has  been  violated  by  the  application  of 
funds  on  routes  where  some  kinds  of 
roads  now  exi.st.  This  gives  a  toial  false 
impression  of  what  this  program  is  about 
and  why  it  was  enacted. 

It  is  true  that  this  program  is  to  "open 
up  new  areas";  it  is  not  only  to  make 
those  cities  and  tjwns.  where  employ- 
ment exists,  accessible  to  people  who  live 
in  the  Appalachian  re.s,'ion.  but  also  to 
open  up  the  Appalachian  areas  to  stim- 
ulate new  investment  in  those  areas  to 
encourage  travel  and  tourism  therein. 

Many  of  the  corridors  designated  by 
the  Appalachian  program  for  the  receipt 
of  tnese  funds  are  now  traversed  by  a 
road  because  there  are  few  avenues  of 
pas.sage  through  these  mountains.  These 
roads  are  circuituous  and  often  danger- 
ous. They  are  not,  in  many  cases,  ca- 
pable of  handling  heavy  commercial 
traffic  or  making  these  areas  attractive 
for  new  plant  location  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  jobs.  Straightenint:  out  and 
rebuilding  these  roads  to  provide  a  re- 
gional system  of  highways  is  essential 
to  the  growth  of  the  region. 

It  should  be  noted  that  even  deaUng 
witli  corridors  where  existing  right-of- 
way  is  used  and.  in  some  cases,  even 
existing  pavement,  the  estimated  cost  of 
providing  adequate  highways  in  the  des- 
ignated system  is  close  to  $2.2  billion. 
The  Appalachian  Commission,  v.ith  the 
States  concurring,  voted  to  live  with 
what  was  authorized  for  the  original 
system — $840  million — and  the  bill  be- 
fore us  does  not  provide  for  any  general 
increase.  This  was  done  because  of  an 
awareness  for  the  need  for  economy  and 


careful  use  of  these  funds.  If  totally  new 
locations  were  used,  the  cost  would  be 
astronomical. 

My  colleague  from  Ohio  earlier  referred 
to  Route  50  as  being  a  poor  choice  for  an 
Appalachian  corridor  because  it  went  to 
Cincinnati  Route  50  is  a  key  hnk  in  the 
Appalachian  system,  traversing  the  cen- 
tral area  of  the  region  where  unemploy- 
ment has  been  a  major  problem.  It  pro- 
vides an  east-west  route  from  Cincinnati 
to  the  Baltimore-Wa.shington  area, 
through  the  heart  of  Appalachia — 
southern  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  The 
commerce  it  will  generate  through  this 
area  will  return  many  times  over  its  cost. 
Other  routes  serve  other  key  population 
centers  such  as  the  corridor  from  Colum- 
bus, south  to  Asheville,  N,C. 

An  adequate  highway  system  in  this 
day  and  age  is  a  prerequisite  to  economic 
progress. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  The  highway  goes  the 
other  way  from  Cincinnati  also,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Highway  50? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  think  it  probably  does 

Mr.  OLSEN.  The  implication  was  that 
it  went  to  Cincinnati.  I  just  wanted  to 
know  if  it  went  the  other  way,  too. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  It  traverses  several 
counties  that  need  this  highway.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  do  not  think  the  Ap- 
palachia portion  of  it  extends  beyond 
there. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  But  there  are  several 
counties? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  It  goes  clear  across  the 
country,  but  it  is  a  key  link  to  the  Appa- 
lachian system.  It  provides  an  East-West 
Unk. 

There  has  been  a  lot  said  about  the 
pending  bill  amending  the  original  act 
to  provide  for  the  appropriation  of  all 
Appalachian  Act  program  funds  to  the 
President. 

It  is  true  this  procedure  is  In  contrast 
to  the  present  law  under  which  appro- 
priations are  made  to  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government,  hav- 
ing responsibilities  under  the  act.  How- 
ever this  change  has  been  suggested  to 
permit  consolidation  of  the  program  for 
budgetary  purposes  and  permit  flexibil- 
ity in  the  use  of  Appalachian  Act  appi'o- 
priatlons. 

To  my  mind,  the  essential  reason  for 
this  change — and  its  primary  justifica- 
tion— Is  that  it  manifests  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  and  the  conception  of  Fed- 
eral-State partnership  which  it  involves. 
Appropriation  of  funds  to  the  President 
is  a  further  means  of  emphasizing  the 
prerogatives  and  roles  of  the  States  In 
the  planning  of  these  funds.  It  permits 
the  Appalachian  Governors  to  deal  with 
confidence  with  the  Federal  cochairman 
of  the  Commission,  the  President's  rep- 
resentative, and  to  participate  in  the  key 
decisions  regarding  where  limited  funds 
can  best  be  used  within  the  framework 
of  the  program. 

This  chance  emphasizes  the  independ- 


ence of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission which  Is  so  rare  a  creature  that 
we  should  give  it  every  possible  chance 
for  complete  success. 

The  line  agencies  responsible  for  the 
basic  program  areas  in  which  the  Com- 
mission operates  would  not  be  shut  out 
because  there  Is  provision  in  this  bill 
that  all  their  standards  and  criteria  be 
met  and  their  opinions  and  recommen- 
dations, rules,  and  regulations  be  hon- 
ored. 

This  Is  a  gesture  of  belief  that  we 
know  what  we  are  talking  about  when 
we  say  the  several  States  .should  be  an 
equal  partner  hi  the  federal  system. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman  this  leg- 
islation is  the  product  of  bipartisan  con- 
tributions and  consideration.  Many 
amendments  recommended  by  the  mi- 
nority were  adopted.  The  minority  in 
their  report  maintain  that  the  program 
Is  being  honestly  and  conscientiously 
administered.  With  such  a  commenda- 
tion it  would  seem  quite  reasonable  to 
a.sk  this  body  to  extend  th's  program 
for  another  2  years.  A  truly  impressive 
beginning  has  been  made  and  the  prem- 
ise this  program  holds  for  the  future 
is  such  that  continuation  of  it  is  unques- 
tionably in  the  national  interest.  We  are 
tiying  to  preserve  the  resources  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Taylor], 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
giving  strong  support  to  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Appalachian  program  Is  an 
historic  landmark  in  State-Federal  re- 
lationships. It  is  one  of  the  Nation's  best 
examples  of  success  through  teamwork 
by  Federal.  State,  and  local  imlts  of  gov- 
ernment. This  is  the  best  administered 
program  which  I  have  seen  since  coming 
to  Washington. 

It  was  the  Appalachian  Governors  who 
first  urged  an  interstate  approach  to  the 
problems  of  the  region  and  who  origi- 
nated the  Appalachian  program.  A  re- 
markable degree  of  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Gover- 
nors has  marked  the  work  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Commission  from  the  very 
beginning.  The  Appalachian  program  is 
bringing  new  hope  to  the  18  million  peo- 
ple who  Uve  in  the  hills  and  mountams 
of  Appalachia. 

The  strength  of  this  program,  in  part, 
Ues  In  its  adaptability  from  State  to 
State,  each  State  using  It  to  solve  its 
own  problems  and  to  meet  its  own  needs. 
It  has  pennitted  national  goals  to  be 
translated  into  workable  programs  to 
meet  local  needs.  This  program  is  making 
possible  the  construction  of  vitally 
needed  highways,  health  and  vocational 
facilities,  sewage  treatment  plants  and 
other  community  facilities. 

The  Appalachian  program  is.  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation for  the  people  of  western  North 
Carolina  that  has  been  enacted  since 
I  became  a  Member  of  Congress. 

This  is  a  program  to  rebuild  and  re- 
vitalize the  economy  of  the  entire  Ap- 
palachian area.  The  highway  building 
proposals  in  the  Appalachian  bill, 
coupled  with  its  other  features,  promise 
reUef  to  an  area  which  has  suffered  eco- 
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nanically  because  of  an  inadequate  high- 
way system. 

The  rugged  geography  of  the  Appa- 
lachian region  creates  tremendous  trans- 
portation problems  and  much  higher 
construction  costs. 

Appalachia  is  an  underdeveloped  re- 
gion with  vast  untapped  human  and 
physical  resources.  In  most  sections  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains,  as  In  my 
area,  the  people  have  been  active  in  tid- 
ing to  solve  their  own  problems.  They 
have  been  resourceful,  self-reliant,  and 
courageous.  They  have  worked  hard  and 
accomplished  much. 

Since  1948,  Western  North  Carolina 
Associated  Communities  has  been  an  ac- 
tive organization  promoting  regional  de- 
velopment. This  organization  founded 
the  Western  North  Carolina  Regional 
Planning  Commission  which,  with  the 
aid  of  a  professional  planning  agency, 
made  an  economic  analysis  of  the  area 
and  outlined  a  development  program. 
The  development  report  stated  that  the 
key  to  the  development  of  western  North 
Carolina  is  roads  and  highways,  and  I 
know  that  the  same  applies  to  other  sec- 
tions of  Appalachia. 

I  am  strongly  supporting  S.  602.  It 
offers  continued  hope  and  economic  up- 
lift to  a  section  of  our  Nation.  But  I  will 
confine  my  remarks  In  the  main  to  the 
Importance  of  the  highway  construction 
and  the  vocational  education  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

Isolation  is  the  prime  problem  of  Ap- 
palachia. Highway  and  rail  builders 
usually  found  It  easier  to  bypass  this 
mountainous  region  than  t«  traverse  It. 
Civilization  moves  with  transportation 
and  transportation  has  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  development  of  each 
section  of  our  £;reat  country.  The  Ap- 
palachian region  lies  close  to  great  con- 
centrations of  people  and  wealth,  but 
isolation  caused  by  inadequate  highways 
and  transportation  facilities  has  pre- 
vented the  extension  of  such  growth  and 
economic  prosperity  into  the  Appalach- 
ian Mountains. 

Highways  are  needed  to  ease  traffic 
congestion  In  some  places  and  are  needed 
as  an  Instrument  of  economic  develop- 
ment throughout  the  Appalacliian  area. 
By  opening  the  door  to  transportation, 
we  lay  the  foundation  for  private  enter- 
prise to  come  In  to  build  and  develop 
wealth  and  jobs.  The  area  js  rich  in  cU- 
mate,  in  water,  and  timber  resources,  and 
in  human  resources.  Make  the  area  ac- 
cessible with  modem  highways  and  these 
resources  will  bring  about  Its  develop- 
ment along  Industrial  and  recreational 
lines  and  will  convert  it  into  a  land  of 
promise. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  practically 
all  of  the  Appalachian  corridor  high- 
ways approved  for  western  North  Caro- 
lina are  in  some  stage  of  development — 
either  In  the  engineering,  right-of-way 
acquisition,  contract  letting,  or  construc- 
tion stage.  The  first  link  of  Appalacliian 
corridor  liighway  was  completed  and 
dedicated  last  fall  near  Asheville,  N.C. 
This  new  highway  system  is  breaking 
down  the  isolation  caused  by  North  Caro- 
lina mountains  so  as  to  permit  the  area 
to  engage  more  fully  in  interstate  and 
International  commerce.  The  construc- 


tion of  access  roads  imder  this  program 
will  Increase  job  opportunities  for  the 
people. 

The  new  roads  and  prospects  of  new 
roads  are  already  causing  new  Industries 
to  locate  in  the  region  and  present  in- 
dustries to  expand.  The  new  roads 
plar-ned  are  already  becoming  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  expansion  of  the 
area's  tourist  business. 

The  vocational  training  and  manpower 
training  features  of  the  program  have 
done  much  to  promote  development  of 
technical  and  vocational  training  facili- 
ties in  western  North  CaroUna.  As  the 
doors  open  to  vocational  training  we  do 
much  to  reduce  unemployment,  create 
job  opportunities,  and  to  make  workers 
employable  by  providing  new  skills.  This 
vocational  training  development  benefits 
every  businessman  and  every  service 
establishment  by  increasing  the  earning 
abilltv  and  per  capita  income  of  our 
citizens.  Such  training  is  a  safeguard 
against  the  effects  of  automation  in  this 
age  of  science  and  technology.  It  provides 
that  our  most  valuable  natural  resource, 
tl-e  brains  and  muscles  and  ingenuity  of 
our  people,  can  be  most  effectively 
utilized. 

The  Appalachian  program  is  promot- 
ing local,  State,  and  Federal  cooperation 
in  meeting  the  economic  needs  of  an  im- 
portant section  of  our  Nation.  It  is  en- 
c(  uraging  people  to  help  themselves.  It 
deserves  the  continued  support  of 
Congress. 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  HechlerI. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  a  bill 
which  attempts  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
problems  faced  in  the  Appalachian  areas 
of  our  Nation. 

Tills  bill  is  based  on  the  concept  that 
several  States,  working  together,  can  be 
better  armed  to  fight  economic  problems 
In  miison  than  separately.  Since  eco- 
nomic problems  do  not  stop  at  State  lines, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  approach  their 
solution  on  a  regional  basis. 

The  States  solicit  the  help  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  areas  such  as  unem- 
plovment,  lack  of  adequate  educational 
faculties,  and  economic  isolation  due  to 
lack  of  good  transportation  facilities. 
This  idea  and  this  approach  have  been 
eminently  successful.  They  should  be 
continued. 

Representing  many  shades  of  opinion, 
many  philosophies,  and  many  pohtical 
beUefs.  the  States  have  worked  remark- 
ablv  well  together  in  providing  a  common 
attack  on  the  problems  they  face.  The 
States  in  the  Appalachian  region  have 
acted  with  respect  for  each  other,  with 
concern  for  each  other's  problems  and  in 
keeping  with  the  philosophy  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  mandates  of  the  law. 

This  concept  of  State  equality,  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  whole  program,  does 
not  bog  down  in  any  Alphonse  and  Gas- 
ton-ism.  The  central  program  has  direc- 
tion and  thrust.  It  can  be  given  even 
more  with  an  alteration  of  the  appropri- 
ations procedure  so  that  the  n.oney  can 
go  through  the  central  authority  of  the 
Commission  which  has  built-in  safe- 
guards of  Federal  supervision  and  regu- 


lation and  also  can  preserve  suflBcient 
flexibiUty. 

What  tills  program  has  achieved  thus 
far  is  a  beachhead.  It  has  made  a  begin- 
ning. 

Let  me  give  a  concrete  example  of  one 
of  the  types  of  a.'sistance  which  can  be 
mobiiized  u:ider  the  legislation  imder 
discussion.  The  two  largest  cities  of  West 
Virginia,  Charleston  and  Hmitington.  are 
located  50  miles  apart.  Each  city  has  a 
population  of  less  than  100,000.  They  are 
joined  by  an  interstate  highway.  E^ch 
city  now  has  its  own  airport.  Each  air- 
port is  inferior  by  jet  standards,  and  in 
2  or  3  years  when  the  airlines  convert  to 
jets  they  will  not  be  able  to  land  safely 
at  either  airport.  But  how  can  local  com- 
munities of  the  size  of  Charleston  and 
Huntington  afford  to  finance  a  new  air- 
port? 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  enlisting 
the  interest  of  the  States  of  Ohio  and 
Kentucky,  our  neighbors  on  the  west,  who 
have  many  passengers  uiterested  in  bet- 
ter air  service.  They  are  willing  to  go 
over  into  West  Virginia  to  obtam  this 
seivice.  But  how  do  you  put  together  a 
complex  mechanism  involving  three 
States  and  crossing  a  number  of  county 
hnes?  Here  Is  where  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  is  coming  into 
play.  Just  this  morning,  Uie  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  amiounced  a  tech- 
nical assistance  grant  of  $12,000  to  en- 
able the  start  of  preconstruction  plan- 
nmg  on  a  midway  regional  airport,  half- 
way between  Charleston  and  Hunting- 
ton. This  $12,000  is  drawn  S4,000  each 
from  the  States  of  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Ohio's  allocations.  It  is  sup- 
plemented by  $8,000  in  local  funds  from 
the  countie-s  of  Cabell  and  Putnam.  The 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  is  put- 
ting up  $20,000  to  help  finance  this  pre- 
construction plamiing. 

I  doubt  if  we  could  tie  these  numerous 
pieces  together  were  It  not  for  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission,  which 
will  help  break  the  economic  isolation  by 
building  a  great  new  airport  which  will 
serve  the  most  people  at  the  least  cost. 
Tliis  is  not  being  done  by  Federal  ad- 
ministrative fiat.  Yesterday,  the  voters 
of  Cabell  County  were  called  on  to  vote 
their  share  of  S2.5  million  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  airport.  The  cynics  said  that 
Cabell  County  would  never  vote  to  build 
an  airport  in  another  county,  yet  they 
came  out  in  recordbreaklng  numbers.  An 
unprecedented  40  jjercent  came  to  the 
polls,  and  they  voted  86.2  percent  in  sup- 
port of  the  midway  airport — by  a  smash- 
ing vote  of  over  16,000  to  2,500. 

This  could  never  have  been  done  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  which  is  helping 
with  the  preconstruction  planning  funds, 
and  also  will  help  with  the  coiytruction 
funds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  this  bill 
will  win  wide  and  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York    rMr.  FarbsteinI. 

Mr.    FARBSTEIN.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

favor  this  legislation.  The  only  trouble 

is,  I  do  not  believe  It  goes  far  enough. 

I  was  touched  by  the  heart-rending 

plea  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  and 
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I  echo  his  sentiments,  when  he  talks 
about  stacked  up  slums  and  ghettos. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  heard  much  of 
the  debate  which  was  going  on  this 
afternoon,  and  the  only  thing  which 
really  surprised  me  was  that  nobody,  but 
nobody,  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
cities,  the  areas  of  grief,  the  pockets  of 
poverty,  the  slums,  are  not  at  all  being 
attacked. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  any  dis- 
crimination in  this  legislation,  it  is  dis- 
crimination against  the  cities.  You  hear 
talk  of  people  dreaming  of  a  better  life. 
Do  they  dream  of  a  better  life  only  in 
the  rural  areas?  Do  you  not  think  they 
dream  of  a  better  life  In  the  city  slums 
and  ghettos? 

You  talk  about  the  migration  of  people 
to  the  cities  out  of  che  rural  areas.  You 
send  these  people  up  to  the  cities  and 
then  you  wash  your  hands  of  them. 
When  we  ask  you  to  help  us.  you  turn 
a  deaf  ear.  Is  this  fair?  Is  this  decent? 
Is  this  aid  to  the  Nation  or  Is  this  aid 
solely  to  particular  little  areas?  When  we 
In  the  cities  come  here  for  housing,  you 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  us;  but  when  you  want 
funds  for  the  farmers,  well,  that  is  fine. 
We  hava  to  give  it  to  you.  And  we  do. 

Tomorrow  I  am  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  include  pockets  of  poverty 
in  the  cities,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  added 
to  this  legislation.  I  hope  I  will  get  your 
support,  because  we  need  vocational 
schools  in  the  cities.  We  have  to  take 
those  people  ofl  the  welfare  rolls  and 
give  them  jobs.  Why  do  you  suppose  you 
have  riots  throughout  the  countrj-?  In 
Newark.  Detroit.  Watts.  Harlem,  and 
Bedford  Stuyvesant?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  crying  need  throughout  the  entire 
Nation  is  for  aid  to  those  people  living 
In  the  infernos.  But  you  Ignore  this  cry 
of  despair.  There  has  not  been  one  per- 
son on  the  floor  today  except  for  myself 
so  far.  who  has  gotten  up  and  raised  his 
voice  on  behalf  of  the  riot-torn  cities. 
Is  this  discrimination?  Well,  if  there  was 
ever  discrimination,  this  certainly  Is  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  hope  you  gentle- 
men on  the  committee  will  take  Into 
consideration  the  fact  that  there  are 
people  who  need  help  besides  the  rural 
areas  and  the  fact  that  you  have  to  talk 
about  other  things  than  mountains.  You 
have  to  think  about  people.  I  hope  I  will 
get  the  assistance  of  all  of  you  gentlemen 
tomorrow  when  I  offer  my  amendment. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  JONES  of  AHbama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ry.anI. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened 
to  the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  who  pre- 
ceded me.  He  has  raised  a  ver\-  important 
question,  one  which  we  raised  before  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  last  year.  I 
testified  on  May  24.  1966,  In  support  of  a 
bill  which  I  had  drafted  in  conjunction 
with  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
H.wvKiNsl  some  4  or  5  years  ago  which 
would  have  made  eligible  for  public  works 
aid  under  the  then  existing  depressed 
areas  legislation  poverty  areas  of  50,000 
population  within  cities.  Unfortunately, 
under  the  present  law  either  an  entire 
county  or  an  entire  municipality  of 
250,000  persons  or  more  must  meet  the 
criteria  In  order  to  qualify  for  assistance 
under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 


Development  Act  of  1965.  This  means 
that  poverty  areas  within  the  major  cities 
such  as  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles.  Chicago, 
and  New  York  are  excluded  and  do  not 
receive  the  assistance  which  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  meet  the  problem  of  un- 
employment as  it  affects  America;  not 
only  rural  America  but  urban  America, 
and  It  affects  practically  all  of  the  dis- 
tricts which  are  represented  among  the 
435  of  us. 

I  have  drafted  an  amendment  which  I 
submitted  to  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager of  the  pending  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  JonesJ.  I  have  ad- 
vised him  that  I  expect  to  offer  it  when 
the  bill  is  open  for  amendment  tomorrow. 

My  amendment  is  similar  to  my  bill. 
H.R.  1251.  It  would  make  eligible  for  des- 
ignation as  a  redevelopment  area  a  part 
of  a  county  with  a  population  of  50,000 
or  more  or  a  part  of  a  municipality  with 
a  population  of  50,000  or  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  essential  to  reach 
pockets  of  poverty  and  hard-core  unem- 
ployment within  our  cities. 

In  1965  the  Congress  passed  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act.  This  far-reaching  piece  of  legisla- 
tion provided  programs  of  grants  and 
loans  for  public  works,  development  fa- 
cilities, commercial  expansion,  technical 
assistance  and  aid  to  planning  agencies, 
as  a  means  of  assisting  the  economies 
of  distressed  areas. 

Redevelopment  areas  for  the  purposes 
of  the  act  are  designated  on  the  basis  of 
median  family  Income  or  unemployment 
levels.  As  I  pointed  out,  In  order  to 
qualify  for  assistance  on  the  basis  of 
these  criteria,  a  municipality  of  250.000 
persons  or  more  is  treated  as  a  whole. 
Because  of  this  statutory  definition  of  a 
redevelopment  area,  some  of  the  most 
needy  urban  areas,  which  would  other- 
wise qualify,  have  been  excluded  from 
assistance>This  stems  from  considering 
unemployment  rates  for  entire  munici- 
palities, regardless  of  the  disparity  within 
them. 

Many  urban  areas  whose  extremely 
high  unemployment  has  made  them  riot- 
prone  nevertheless  are  excluded  from 
assistance  because  the  city  in  which  they 
are  located  taken  as  a  whole  does  not 
qualify.  This  quirk  in  the  act  affects  the 
Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles,  western  De- 
troit, the  Hough  district  of  Cleveland, 
and  Harlem,  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  and 
south  Bronx  In  New  York. 

My  proposal  would  not  only  permit 
the  Inclusion  of  needy  areas  whose  acci- 
dental geographical  association  with 
more  affluent  areas  now  excludes  them, 
but  it  would  also  rationalize  the  converse 
situation  where  an  entire  larger  area  has 
been  pushed  over  the  margin  by  the 
existence  of  a  badly  depressed  area 
within  it.  If  for  example,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  central  Cleveland  were  to 
rise  slightly,  all  of  Cleveland,  including 
the  prosperous  areas,  would  then  be 
eligible. 

In  testifying  on  my  bill  last  year,  Eu- 
gene P.  Foley,  then  Director  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration, 
stated  that  his  agency  was  "aware  of  and 
sympathetic  with  the  plight  of  these 
Isolated  and  impoverished  urban  areas." 

Unfortunately,  more  than  a  year  later 
the  situation  In  the  cities  has  worsened. 


If  one  wants  an  ironic  example  of  how 
the  present  criteria  operate,  he  need 
only  look  at  Cleveland,  where  a  slight 
improvement  in  the  overall  employment 
picture  last  year  disqualified  the  Hough 
area,  which  has  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment in  the  Nation.  This  took  place  two 
weeks  before  the  Hough  riots. 

By  pinpointing  the  areas  of  greatest 
need,  we  will  Insure  that  the  aid  will  go 
where  it  is  most  sorely  required,  and 
that  qualification  will  not  be  dependent 
on  the  economic  health  of  an  entire 
geographical  unit. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of 
the  amendment  discussed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  F.^kestein] 
and  support  of  my  proposed  amendment, 
both  of  which  are  designed  to  reach  this 
particular  problem.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
we  cannot  wait  any  longer.  A  year  has 
now  gone  by  without  any  action  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  We  have 
had  the  summer  of  1967  and  we  have  had 
Newark  and  Detroit.  One  of  the  basic 
causes  of  this  civil  disorder,  of  course.  Is 
unemployment.  One  of  the  basic  reasons 
is  lack  of  job  training  and  lack  of  job  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this  prob- 
lem be  met  now  and  not  be  postponed 
any  longer. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  con-sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the  colloquy  which  has 
been  held  relating  to  this  proposed 
amendment.  However,  I  feel  that  there 
are  several  aspects  pertaining  thereto 
which  I  would  like  to  mention.  I  think 
this  proposed  amendment  Is  the  best 
evidence  of  the  Pandora's  box  that  is 
being  opened  by  the  inclusion  in  this  bUl 
of  title  II.  relating  to  EDA. 

If  title  II  had  not  been  brought  into 
the  actual  consideration  of  this  measure 
as  an  unrelated  matter,  this  issue  would 
not  be  before  the  House  at  this  moment, 
an  issue  on  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  does  not  claim  to  have  an 
answer  at  the  moment.  It  is  a  matter 
which  is  now  under  study.  It  is  a  matter 
on  which,  if  one  takes  the  approach  be- 
ing proposed,  means  the  adoption  of  the 
continuation  of  programs  that  have 
proven  to  be  failures,  and  very  new  pro- 
grams which  would  be  added  to  the  EDA, 
v.hich  would  take  over  the  present  pro- 
grams and  add  to  them,  with  bonus 
money. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  feel  that 
anyone  could  feel  with  proper  justifica- 
tion that  by  adding  some  of  these  50.000 
persons  in  poor  areas  it  would  substan- 
tially solve  the  problem,  a  problem  which 
we  cannot  solve  today  with  the  basic 
programs  which  are  now  in  existence. 
We  cannot  solve  many  of  these  problems 
with  money.  We  cannot  solve  many  of 
them  with  so-called  demonstration  cities 
programs.  We  cannot  solve  them  with 
urban  renewal  programs.  We  cannot 
solve  tliem  with  the  variously  proposed 
housing  programs.  We  cannot  solve  them 
with  public  housing.  And  further,  we 
cannot  solve  them  with  millions  more  in 
the  OEO  program  as  well  as  adding  any- 
thing and  everything  to  the  EDA  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  answer  is  that 
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we  would  be  giving  a  little  more  money 
to  the  present  program,  and  this  entire 
Pandora's  box  is  opened  up.  I  feel,  un- 
wisely. 

So,  if  this  decision  could  be  met  by  an 
amendment  at  the  present  time,  it  has 
not  been  adequately  considered;  there  is 
nothing  magic  about  the  figure  of  50,000 
persons;  it  has  to  be  considered  with  re- 
lation to  all  of  the  present  and  planned 
new  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  just  placing  another 
layer  on  the  cake  of  the  present  pro- 


grams is  not  the  answer.  However,  the 
main  point  here  today  is  the  fact  that 
this  Pandora's  box  is  opened  because 
thev  choose  to  use  the  EDA  approach  as 
a  rider  when,  in  fact,  we  should  be  talk- 
ing about  Appalachia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  are  about  to  fin- 
ish general  debate  on  this  matter.  I 
think  it  wise  that  all  Members  have  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  various  financial 
matters  relating  to  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram. Tomorrow,  we  will  begin  the  con- 
sideration of  amendments  to  S.  602,  as 


reported.  Some  of  these  amendments 
will  concern  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations. So  that  all  Members  can  in- 
telligently discuss  the  amendments  to  be 
offered  tomorrow,  I  will  request,  when 
we  go  into  the  House,  unanimous  consent 
to  include  a  financial  analysis  of  the 
Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
gram. 

The  following  table  shows  the  finan- 
cial analysis  of  the  Appalacliian  region 
development  program  and  the  effect  of 
S.  602; 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965  (PUBLIC  LAW  89-4) 
[Financial  analysis,  in  millions  of  dollars] ^^_ 
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5  Not  to  be  appropriated  orweeded  until  construction  facilities  are  '^S^  effective  date  May 
1  Transferred  from  HEW  to  Interior  per  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1966,  effective  oate  may 
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<  Totals  do  not  agree  due  to  rounding  of  figures. 


i  Does  not  include  sec.  105  which  under  S.  602  would  be  only  funds  not  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President. 

'  Au^'iforfzS' oflM.'  201  is  $840,000,000.  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  apportioned  funds 
as  shown. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  DenneyI. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hour 
Is  getting  late.  I  know  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers are  tired  of  sitting  here.  I  am  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  that  I  heard  a,n 
eminent  jurist  once  make  when  he  said 
"the  hour  of  decision  is  a  lonely  one." 

To  my  mind  the  hour  of  decision  on 
this  bill  is  a  lonely  one,  because  each  and 
every  one  of  us  are  going  to  have  to 
decide  whether  this  bill  is  proper, 
whether  it  is  the  best  that  this  House  of 
Representatives  can  produce. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  sat  arid 
listened  to  97  witnesses.  I  made  a  trip 
with  our  esteemed  subcommitt-ee  chair- 
man who,  I  want  to  say  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  is  one  of  the  finest  men  I 
have  ever  met  in  my  life.  He  showed  me 
every  courtesy  throughout  these  hear- 
ings. As  a  freshman  in  the  House,  he 
allowed  me  to  delve  into  the  witnesses 
and  ask  the  questions  I  wanted,  but  I 
have  some  reservations,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, about  this  bill  for  this  reason:  I 
come  from  the  midwestem  area,  from 
Nebraska.  There  we  believe  that  a  man 
can  go  just  so  high  if  he  develops  a  self- 
help.  If  he  develops  a  desire,  and  an 
initiative  to  proceed  to  lift  himself  up. 
I  am  concerned  about  some  of  the 
amendments  in  this  bill.  For  example, 
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the  appropriation  of  the  funds  directly 
to  the  President.  Of  all  things,  if  this  bill 
is  as  good  as  the  proponents  have  said, 
why  is  it  that  it  must  be  changed?  Why 
not  leave  it  in  the  hands  where  it  was, 
and  let  it  continue  to  work,  as  they  say, 
in  such  a  remarkable  manner.  I  believe 
the  President  has  all  he  can  do  at  the 
present  time  with  the  problems  he  is 
faced  with,  both  domestic  and  in  foreign 

I  ani  concerned  about  the  expansion 
of  Appalachia  so  that  it  is  gradually 
expanding  throughout  the  United 
States.  , 

If  the  Members  will  take  a  map— and 
I  have  one  here— and  if  they  will  draw 
a  line  from  Madison,  Wis.,  directly 
south,  they  will  see  that  with  the  pro- 
posed 20  counties  in  Mississippi  they 
have  covered  approximately  40  percent 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  gradually 
going  on  and  on  and  on.  This  was  not 
the  original  concept. 

As  I  read  the  original  report,  there 
were  seven  States  that  the  President  in- 
vestigated through  a  regional  commis- 
sion That  was  the  idea  of  Appalachia. 
We  will  now  have  12  States.  We  have  one 
more  county  in  New  York,  two  more  in 
Alabama,  one  in  Tennessee,  and  20  in 
Mississippi.  How  much  farther  shall  we 
go?  When  the  regional  commission  re- 
ported It  said  Appalachia  because  it  had 


the  bold  upthrust  of  land  that  it  was  a 
region  separate  and  apart,  it  did  not 
have  good  access,  and  the  people  in  that 
area  needed  help.  Yet  in  18  of  those  20 
counties  in  Mississippi  the  highest  ele- 
vation is  806  feet  above  mean  sea  level. 
Is  that  a  bold  upthrust  of  land? 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  my  mind  this  is  just 
an  open  door  to  try  and  get  more. 

I  am  seriously  considering,  if  this  bill 
passes,  drafting  a  bill  at  the  next  ses- 
sion and  introducing  it  to  a^k  for  a  mid- 
wcstern  regional  development  area  out 
in  the  Great  Plains  area.  Why  not? 
What  is  wTong  with  it? 

Also,  I  am  concerned  with  the  fact 
that  we  have  these  two  bills  together. 
For  example.  Appalachia  was  conceived 
and  made  into  law  March  9.  1965.  EDA 
was  made  into  law  on  August  26,  1965. 
Two  separate  bills.  Yet  here  today  in 
1967  we  are  faced  with  one,  and  I  believe 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida hit  it  right  on  the  head  when  he 
said  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  Everybody 
who  believes  they  can  quaUf y  under  UDA 
will  vote  for  this  bill,  so  that  they  will 
not  kill  the  EDA  provisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  spend 
just  a  few  minutes — and  this  is  where 
the  hour  of  decisions  is  lonely,  again— 
I  have  discussed  with  Members  through- 
out the  House  of  Representatives  that  I 
have  the  opinion  that  title  I  of  this  bill 
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Is  unconstitutional,  and  I  have  been  told, 
"Well,  that  was  all  taken  up  in  1965,  that 
was  discussed." 

Then  I  have  had  it  said  to  me  that 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time  niled  that  it  was  con- 
stitutional. Well,  several  of  you  are  law. 
yers  in  this  room,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral puts  on  his  trousers  just  like  you  and 
I  do — one  at  a  time — and  his  opinion  is 
no  better  than  his  research  and  the  re- 
search that  his  staff  does.  But  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  different 
approach  than  the  approach  that  was 
argued  back  in  1965. 

On  page  92  of  the  report  accompany- 
ing this  bill,  this  briefly  outlines  my 
thinking  as  to  why  I  believe  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  and  title  I  of  this  bill  is  unconstitu- 
tional, although  it  is  not  unconstitutional 
per  se  as  to  the  Federal  Government.  Let 
me  say  right  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  thought  that  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia did  an  outstanding  job  of  appealing 
to  the  emotions  of  all  of  us  here  in  this 
room. 

I  was  down  in  Appalachia.  I  saw  little 
kids  in  threadbare  rags.  I  saw  mud  3 
feet  high  in  houses.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  my  heart  goes  out  to  these 
people.  But  the  point  is  that  we  are  still 
a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 
Are  we  going  to  conform  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  that  have  made  this  country 
great?  Or  are  we  going  to  say  that  be- 
cause there  are  certain  areas  in  our  coun- 
try that  need  some  help  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  feed  In  Federal  funds? 

Right  at  this  point.  I  want  to  say 
because  of  the  operation  of  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
which  provides  that  all  States  must  treat 
their  citizens  equally,  that  there  is  only 
one  State  under  title  I  of  this  law  that 
qualifies,  and  that  is  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  because  every  single  county  in 
West  Virginia  is  In  Appalachia. 

Look  at  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  FarbsteinI  has  brought  out  that  the 
city  of  New  York  and  its  residents  must 
pay  taxes  to  help  to  keep  Appalachia 
rolling  to  the  tune  of  millions  of  dollars — 
920  million  and  some  odd  dollars  in  this 
next  year. 

How  can  each  one  of  you  go  back  to 
your  constitutents — you  in  California  and 
to  Kansas,  and  to  my  State  of  Nebraska, 
and  all  over  the  country  and  say,  "Yes, 
we  made  a  special  law  for  people  in  an 
area  which  is  gradually  eroding— but  just 
be  patient  and  we  will  get  out  to  the 
Midwest  and  out  to  the  west  coast 
eventually." 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
under  section  1(a)  has  one  member  for 
each  participating  State. 

Under  section  102  the  Commission  de- 
velops plans  and  determines  the  priori- 
ties and  since  the  States  involved  have 
only  a  portion  of  their  counties  In  the 
program,  the  State  contribution  comes 
from  revenues  extracted  from  all  of  the 
counties — this  would  constitute  discrim- 
ination against  the  counties  not  in  the 
Appalachia  program. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  sec- 
tion 211  of  the  1965  act  which  authorizes 
$16  million  in  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  vocational  education  facilities  in 


the  region.  These  funds  are  in  addition 
to  sums  provided  to  the  Appalachian 
States  under  the  Vocational  and  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  all  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  any  legal  experience 
are  acquainted  with  the  case  of  Brown 
against  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Topeka,  a  landmark  case,  wherein  it 
was  held  that: 

Today  education  Is  perhape  the  moct  Im- 
portant function  ol  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

In  these  days  It  Is  doubtful  that  any 
child  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  suc- 
ceed La  life  Lf  he  is  denied  the  opportunity 
of  an  education.  Such  an  opportunity,  where 
the  State  has  undertaken  to  provide  It,  Is 
a  right  which  must  be  made  available  to  all 
on  equal  terms. 

In  the  same  case  on  page  692,  the  court 
said: 

We  conclude  that  In  the  field  of  public 
education  the  docUlne  of  separate  but  equal 
has  no  place. 

Separate  educational  facilities  are  Inher- 
ently unequal. 

Therefore,  we  hold  that  the  plalntlfls  are 
deprived  of  equal  treatment  of  the  laws 
guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  see  no  difference 
between  racial  discrimination  and  geo- 
graphical discrimination. 

Here  you  would  have  a  State  providing 
separate  and  additional  educational  or 
vocational  facilities  in  one  part  of  the 
State  and  not  in  another.  This,  to  me, 
seems  likewise  inherently  unequal. 

Section  202  of  the  1965  act.  in  the 
demonstration  health  project  authorizes 
$41  million  for  constructing  and  equip- 
ping health  facilities  and  $28  million  for 
their  operation. 

S.  602  would  authorize  additional 
funds  to  be  used  for  training  personnel 
or  for  possible  deficits. 

This  is  again  a  matching-funds  proj- 
ect. The  Court  held  in  the  case  of  Beal 
against  Holcombe  that  it  is  the  individual 
who  is  entitled  to  equal  protection  of 
the  laws,  and  if  he  is  denied  a  facility  or 
a  convenience  which  under  substantially 
"the  same  circumstances  is  furnished  to 
another,  lie  may  properly  complain  that 
his  constitutional  privilege  has  been  in- 
vaded. In  terms  of  a  local  government 
offering  a  facility  to  its  citizens,  I  believe 
the  reason  is  even  more  compelling  to 
make  health  facilities  available  to  all 
citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  idea— and 
there  will  be  a  motion  to  strike  title  I — 
that  title  I  is  imconstitutional.  I  think 
title  n  is  constitutional  because  it  sets  up 
a  formula  that  provides  equal  treatment 
to  all  citizens  of  a  class  throughout  the 
United  States.  I  think  definitely  that  the 
Appalachian  region  could  qualify  under 
title  II.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  a 
separate  bureaucracy  appropriate  differ- 
ent money  and  continue  to  proliferate 
the.se  Federal  programs? 

It  is  high  time  for  Congress  to  take 
a  stand  and  say  to  the  American  people 
who  are  paying  the  tax  bill,  "Look,  we  are 
going  to  cut  down  on  some  of  this.  We 
have  a  good  program  that  is  working.  We 
will  fit  these  programs  together.  We  will 
consolidate  them,  and  we  will  get  more 
of  a  tax  dollar  value  out  of  your  money 
that  is  being  sent  to  Washington." 


I  definitely  believe  that  title  I  is  un- 
constitutional. I  ask  you  all  to  carefully 
consider  how  it  does  discriminate  against 
the  citizens  of  States  that  are  involved 
in  this  program.  Those  citizens  who  are 
not  in  the  Appalachian  region  are  like- 
wise being  discriminated  against.  This  is 
a  different  approach  than  was  made  2 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  16  minutes,  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  of  this  general 
debate,  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  review 
the  basic  philosophy  of  this  Appalachian 
program. 

First,  let  us  address  ourselves  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  it  constitutes 
favoritism  or  preferential  treatment  for 
one  section  of  the  country.  Perhaps  it  is 
appropriate  for  me  to  comment  on  this 
subject  since  I  represent  a  district  rather 
far  removed  geographically  from  the 
Appalachian  region.  There  is  no  con- 
ceivable way  in  which  the  district  that  I 
have  the  privilege  of  representing  could 
become  eligible  for  the  entitlements  un- 
der this  bill. 

And  yet  if  we  examine  the  broad  sweep 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States  and 
the  actions  of  our  Government,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  this  bill  contains 
no  more  regional  favoritism  than  lit- 
erally hundreds  and  probably  thousands 
of  programs  that  have  been  advanced  by 
this  Congress. 

As  early  as  1785.  one  of  the  verj'  first 
years  of  the  life  of  this  struggling,  infant 
Republic,  the  Northwest  land  ordinance 
was  enacted  requiring  relatively  more 
prosperous  citizens  of  the  better  de- 
veloped areas  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board to  share  of  their  affluence  with 
those  relatively  less-developed  and 
poverty-ridden  areas  west  of  the  Ohio 
River.  Ever  since  that  time,  there  has 
been  an  absolute  parade  of  legislation 
that  superficially  favors  one  area  of  the 
country.  Almost  any  economic  bill  that 
we  pass  in  Congress  benefits  to  a  greater 
extent  than  others  either  some  geo- 
graphic section  or  some  economic  group 
or  some  Industrial  or  business  interest. 

Surely  we  have  had  many  examples  of 
regional  programs.  The  Temiessee  Val- 
ley Authority  could  be  said  to  be  nothing 
other  than  regional  in  its  approach.  The 
Bonneville  Power  Authority  surely  could 
be  said  to  be  nothing  other  than  regional. 

If  it  should  be  contended  certain  coim- 
ties  and  certain  States  being  eligible 
while  others  are  not  eligible  would 
render  this  bill  somehow  subject  to  a 
constitutional  challenge,  then  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  who  raises 
that  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program  makes 
eligible  a  total  of  408  counties  in  10  dif- 
ferent States — and  only  those  are  eli- 
gible—for the  benefits  of  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program.  Surely 
then  that  is  a  regional  program. 

Surely  we  could  say  nothing  else  but 
that  the  great  reclamation  program, 
which  has  reclaimed  desert  land  through 
the  benefits  of  irrigation  in  11  of  our 
Western  States,  is  a  regional  program. 
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Certainly  the  agricultural  subsidy  pro- 
grams that  this  Government  has  had  for 
more  than  a  generation  are  regional  In 
their  effect.  Cotton  Is  regional  where  It 
grows.  Corn  is  regional.  Wheat  is  re- 
gional. Peanuts  and  tobacco  are  regional. 
Therefore,  the  application  of  these  pro- 
grams is  strictly  regional. 

Certainly  one  could  not  challenge  the 
fact  that  our  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration program  approaches  In  a 
regional  sense  the  scattered  pockets  of 
poverty  throughout  our  coimtry.  The 
demonstration  cities  program  that  this 
Congress  enacted  applies  to  40  or  50  indi- 
vidual cities.  So  these  are  local  In  their 
application.  Every  public  power  project, 
every  pubUc  works  project,  every  naviga- 
tion project,  every  flood  control  project 
Is  regional  or  local  In  the  application  of 
Its  benefits.  So  there  is  nothing  new  in 
this  principle. 

If  it  is  said  that  this  would  be  favor- 
itism or  preferential  treatment,  then  I 
should  think  we  would  have  to  see  it  a.s 
preferential  only  in  the  sense  that  it  at- 
tempts to  help  the  people  of  an  eco- 
nomically deprived  area  of  our  countiT 
achieve  something  approaching  economic 
parity  with  the  rest  of  the  countiy.  That 
has  been  basically  the  purpose  of  the^e 
other  bills  I  have  described. 

Parenthetically,  may  I  add  that  my 
particular  district  does  not  qualify  for 
eligibDity  under  a  single  one  of  these 
scores  of  programs.  Yet  I  have  support- 
ed them,  because  I  am  conunced  they 
are  good  for  America.  Surely  it  would 
not  be  productive  of  any  lesi.slation  if 
each  of  us  were  to  support  only  those 
bills  that  directly  benefited  his  own  dis- 
trict. Certainly  we  could  not  produce  any 
legislative  approach  to  domestic  prob- 
lems at  all  if  that  were  our  reaction. 

This  bill  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
bespoken  by  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  when  he  said:  "A  rising  tide 
raises  all  boats."  Certainly  if  the  people 
of  the  Appalachian  region  achieve  a  bet- 
ter state  of  economic  self-sufficiency,  it 
will  help  the  entire  Nation.  They  be- 
come better  customers  for  the  goods  and 
products  produced  in  the  other  districts 
of  the  Nation.  They  pay  more  taxes  and 
thus  pick  up  a  fairer  .share  of  their  por- 
tion of  the  tax  burden  of  the  Nation. 
So  we  approach  this  from  the  stand- 
point that  whenever  any  part  of  the 
American  family  falls  on  hard  times, 
then  it  behooves  the  rest  of  us  to  assist 
as  best  we  can  to  give  them  the  t«)ls  by 
which  they  can  better  their  own  lot.  That 
is  the  philosophy  of  this  bill.  It  is  not  a 
handout.  It  is  a  hand  up.  It  is  only  at- 
tempting to  give  to  the  people  of  an  area 
that  has  become  geographically  and  his- 
torically deprived  the  means  by  which  it 
can  lift  itself  by  its  own  bootstraps. 

The  Appalachian  region  has  witnessed 
a  historical  decline  through  no  fault  of 
its  own.  isolated  by  these  great  mountain 
barriers,  isolated  from  commerce,  having 
seen  the  decline  of  the  three  pillars  of  its 
economy — coal  and  farming  and  timber. 
These  citizens  need  something  else. 
Clearly  they  need  the  infrastructure  to 
permit  them  to  come  into  the  last  third 
of  the  20th  c^nturj'  and  to  make  their 
contribution.  This  bill  attempts  to  do 
that.  It  attempts  to  permit  those  In  that 
region  to  better  their  lot  by  gi\lng  voca- 


tional training  to  people  who  may  have 
known  nothing  other  than  coal  mining, 
which  no  longer  is  as  economic  an  op- 
eration as  it  once  was.  It  attempts  to 
benefit  them  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
by  connecting  them  through  this  ribbon 
of  concrete  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
Nation,  that  they  may  then  make  their 
contribution. 

It  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  I  believe  that 
no  one  has  made  the  contention  that 
the  program  has  become  a  panacea,  but 
it  has  made  strides  in  the  2  years  of  its 
Ufe. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the 
success  of  the  program  is  the  fact  that 
many  Members  who  most  opposed  it  2 
years  ago  are  now  attempting  to  get 
their  particular  districts  qualified  to 
participate  in  its  benefits.  That  to  me 
indicates  it  has  been  to  some  degree 
successful. 

It  has  raised  hopes.  It  has  permitted 
people  to  Uft  their  chins  and  look  to  the 
future  with  a  greater  degree  of  enthusi- 
asm in  this  historically  smitten  region. 

On  balance,  I  believe  ?t  is  a  good  pro- 
gram. 

This  has  been  a  constructive  debate. 
Our  committee  attempted,  in  its  delib- 
erations, to  take  into  account  the  legiti- 
mate and  constructive  criticisms  of  the 
administration  of  the  program.  We 
adopted  many  of  the  recommendations 
suggested  by  our  colleagues  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle.  They  made 
some  notable  contributions  to  our  com- 
mittee deliberations. 

Due  to  .some  of  the  amendments  which 
were  accepted  in  the  committee  ap- 
proximately $54  million  has  been  de- 
ducted from  the  total  cost  of  the  bill. 

I  believe  what  we  have  ultimately 
brought  to  the  House  is  a  good  package — 
not  a  perfect  package;  few  things  are. 
in  this  imperfect  world — ^  good  package 
which  helps  us  to  build  one  more  paving 
block  in  the  road  to  a  better  and  stronger 
and  more  prosperous  America  for  the 
future. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
regretfully  but  vigorously  oppose  the 
present  bill— regretfully  because  the  leg- 
islation indicates  that  we  are  stUl  far 
from  developing  a  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program  which  will  bring  assistance,  in  a 
precise  and  effective  way,  to  the  people 
of  economically  depressed  areas,  and 
vigorously  because  I  can  find  no  justifica- 
tion for  supporting  a  bill  which  will  au- 
thorize additional  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  a  program  which  has  fallen 
so  far  short  of  its  objective  as  the  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  program 
has. 

A  program  of  this  kind  is  essentially 
preferential  and  discriminatory,  by  its 
very  nature.  It  singles  out  one  part  of  this 
country  for  special  assistance  which  is 
not  available  to  other  sections — not  on 
the  basis  of  need  or  of  ability  to  iise  the 
aid  in  the  national  interest,  but  on  the 
strength  of  an  arbitrary'  geographical 
designation.  It  Is  undeniable  that  por- 


tions of  Appalachia  are  among  the  most 
deprived  areas  in  the  United  States.  But 
so  are  other  parts  of  the  country.  Eco- 
nomic assistance  should  be  provided 
wherever  the  need  is  great  but  it  should 
be  administered  through  programs  which 
are  available  to  all  areas  on  the  basis  of 
their  need  and  their  potential  for  effec- 
tive use  of  the  aid. 

The  present  program,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is 
a  classic  case  of  grants-in-aid  gone 
WTong.  In  addition  to  being  highly  dis- 
criminatory, it  has  been  wasteful,  dupli- 
cating, and  ineffective,  and  the  pending 
bill  proposes  to  proliferate  these  objec- 
tionable features.  Instead  of  being  limit- 
ed to  a  region  of  similar  economic  char- 
acteristics and  problems,  it  Is  proposed 
to  expand  it  to  embrace  an  area  extend- 
ing from  Mississippi  to  upstate  New 
York — an  area  which  includes  many  re- 
gions and  many  different  economic  prob- 
lems. Though  designated  and  justified  as 
an  antipoverty  program,  its  assistance 
goes  as  often  as  not  to  the  region's  more 
affluent  parts.  Rather  than  direct  its  aid 
specifically  to  people  who  need  help,  the 
program  has  devoted  the  great  bulk  of 
its  funds  to  the  improvement  of  existing 
highways,  thereby  freeing  conventional 
Federal  and  State  highway  funds  for  use 
outside  the  region.  The  net  gain  In  the 
fight  against  poverty  seems  pretty  close 
to  zero. 

And  now.  through  this  blU.  additional 
coimties  and  States  have  their  hands  out. 
areas  which  have  never  been  considered 
a  part  of  the  Appalachian  region,  as 
broad  and  loosely  defined  a  description 
as  that  has  already  become.  It  is  appar- 
ent, once  again,  that  the  easy  availability 
of  Federal  money  Is  just  too  much  to 
resist. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  no  circumstances  which  would  jiis- 
tify  legislation  of  this  kind.  But  faced,  as 
we  are,  with  a  terribly  expensive  war  In 
Vietnam,  with  a  proposed  10-percent  In- 
come tax  Increase,  with  competing  claims 
from  superior  programs  for  scarce  re- 
sources, and  with  tragically  immet  needs 
in  the  real  war  against  poverty,  then  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  defeat  the 
present  legislation. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  tuianimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  this  period  of  fiscal  crisis  and 
moimtlng  war  costs,  we  do  not  believe 
that  special  domestic  programs  such  as 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  should  be  expanded  and  enlarged. 
S.  602  would  expand  this  program  by 
adding  24  new  counties  that  are  outside 
the  established  Appalachian  region.  It 
would  authorize  funds  for  new  purposes 
and  in  excess  of  the  amounts  requested 
and  appropriated  in  prior  years.  In  ad- 
dition. S.  602  would  amend  and  expand 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  even  though  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  ask  for  these  amend- 
ments, made  no  provision  for  the  addi- 
tional authorized  funds  in  the  budget. 
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and  presented  no  testimony  regarding 
this  proposal  to  the  House  committee. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act.  it  did 
so  on  the  basis  that  it  was  providing  spe- 
cial assistance  to  help  solve  specific  eco- 
nomic problems  within  an  identifiable 
region.  S.  602  would  expand  the  region 
by  adding  24  counties — one  in  New  York, 
one  in  Tennessee,  two  in  Alabama,  and 
20  In  Mississippi.  This  is  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  original  concept.  The 
new  counties  in  no  way  fit  the  descrip- 
tion of  "a  mountain  land  boldly  up- 
thrust"  and  they  are  chiefly  character- 
ized by  their  lack  of  "ridges  and  twisted 
spurs  and  valleys."  If  the  Appalachian 
region  were  to  be  enlarged  to  include 
counties  such  as  these,  it  would  mean 
that  legislation  designed  to  meet  a 
uijique  problem  in  a  specific  economically 
deprived  area  has  been  changed  into 
general  assistance  legislation.  Moreover, 
othec  counties  in  the  Appalachian  range 
that  do  fit  this  description  are  not  in- 
cluded. 

Under  the  present  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act,  appropriation 
requests  have  been  submitted  as  a  part 
of  the  budget  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment responsible  for  Implementing  a 
particular  program.  Such  requests  have 
been  considered  along  with  all  other  ap- 
propriation requests  by  that  department. 
The  funds  that  appear  to  be  necessary 
to  operate  a  particular  program  then 
have  been  appropriated  to  the  requesting 
department. 

S.  602  would  change  this  procedure 
completely.  It  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  Appalachian  develop- 
ment funds  directly  to  the  President. 
Thus  the  President,  rather  than  the 
various  executive  departments,  would 
be  responsible  for  the  proper  administra- 
tion, allocation,  and  expenditure  of  such 
funds.  Under  this  system,  there  is  a 
grave  possibility  that  those  who  admin- 
ister the  programs  could  be  effectively  in- 
sulated from  congressional  scrutiny  and 
oversight.  In  view  of  the  pyramiding  of 
officials  through  whom  the  funds  will 
pass  and  the  dilution  of  responsibility, 
this  change  cannot  be  justified. 

As  reported  by  the  committee.  S.  602 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  of  a 
total  of  $220  mUllon  for  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969  for  Appalachian  programs, 
other  than  the  $1,015  billion  for  6  years 
for  highways.  Of  this  $220  million,  the 
President  has  rcq;:3sted  the  appropria- 
tion cf  S64.2  million  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
which  is  in  line  with  the  average  annual 
expenditure  of  about  $55  million  during 
the  first  27  months  of  the  program.  Thus. 
if  all  of  the  funds  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  1968  are  appropriated,  there 
would  remain  $155.8  million  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
This  is  almost  three  times  the  average 
anniial  expenditure  to  date  and  two  and 
one-half  times  the  President's  1968 
budget  request. 

Unless  the  Johnson-Humphrey  admin- 
istration plans  to  launch  a  dramatically 
expanded  spending  program  just  prior  to 
the  election,  there  Is  no  need  for  this 
sharp  increase  in  authorization.  We  be- 
lieve the  amounts  authorized  by  S.  602 
for  general  Appalachian  programs  should 
be  reduced  to  provide  for  a  level  of  com- 


mitments that  the  budget  requests  of  the 
President  now  indicate  will  be  under- 
taken. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  basic  purpose 
of  S.  602  Is  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  the  continuation  of  the  Ap- 
palachian development  program,  title  n 
of  this  bUl  would  amend  and  expand  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act.  Proposals  to  amend  this  completely 
different  and  distinct  act  should  be  con- 
sidered on  their  own  merits.  There  is  time 
to  do  this  for  all  of  the  EDA  authoriza- 
tions run  through  fiscal  1968.  Moreover, 
the  administration  did  not  ask  for  the 
immediate  authorization  of  new  pro- 
grams for  EDA,  and  neither  the  House 
nor  the  Senate  Conmiittee  on  Public 
Works  heard  testimony  from  the  ad- 
ministration or  from  the  regional  Com- 
mission regarding  these  amendments. 

On  August  3,  1967,  the  President  for- 
warded a  message  to  Congress  wherein 
he  urged  the  immediate  enactment  of 
a  10-percent  surtax.  In  this  message,  't 
was  stated  that  unless  expenditures  are 
tightly  controlled  and  the  tax  increase 
is  imposed,  the  deficit  for  fiscal  1968 
could  be  more  than  $28  billion.  The  Sec- 
retar>-  of  the  Treasury'  has  warned  that  a 
budget  deficit  of  this  magnitude  would 
force  so  much  borrowing  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury  as  to  disrupt  credit  markets  and 
send  Interest  rates  "sky  high."  We  wel- 
come this  concern  over  the  present  fiscal 
situation  and  this  newfound  support  for 
our  efforts  to  cut  goverrmiental  expendi- 
tures. We  believe  that  the  pledge  of  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  to  cut  $2  billion 
in  civilian  spending  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  We  hope  that  It  will  be 
Implemented. 

Unfortunately,  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey administration  has  given  no  In- 
dication that  It  is  really  prepared  to  carry 
through  on  this  pledge.  Its  theories  on 
cutting  government  expenditures  have 
been  much  preached  but  little  practiced. 
If  this  country  is  to  avoid  a  sharp  tax 
Increase,  substantial  spending  reductions 
must  be  made.  Certainly,  in  this  period 
of  fiscal  crisis,  the  Appalachian  program 
should  not  be  expanded. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Henderson]. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  this  bill.  It  has  particular  rele- 
vance In  my  State  and  for  the  whole 
Nation  as  well. 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to 
restore  or  elevate  various  parts  of  the 
country  to  economic  equality.  It  is  pref- 
erential treatment  only  so  far  as  any 
Federal  program  is  for  any  purpose.  The 
objective,  plainly  stated,  is  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  share  In  the  Nation's  abun- 
dance. 

What  is  different  and  interesting  about 
this  program  is  the  way  In  which  it  sets 
c  .t  to  achieve  its  purpose.  The  formation 
of  the  regional  Ccmmission  for  Appa- 
lachia,  for  New  England,  for  the  Coastal 
Plains,  for  the  Great  Lakes,  for  the 
Ozarks.  and  for  the  four  corners  is 
fomided  on  the  theory  of  States  rights. 
State  sovereignty,  and  State  equality 
within  the  federal  system.  These  com- 
missions are  doubly  significant  vehicles 
for  the  accomplishments  of  this  purpose. 


They  are  significant  In  their  makeup — 
the  partnership  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments — and  they  are  significant 
in  what  they  portend  for  the  future. 

If  we  ever  expect  to  accomplish  any- 
thing conclusive  and  beneficial,  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  domestic  economic 
development,  it  will  have  to  be  In  this 
way.  It  will  have  to  be  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment working  In  concert  with  the 
States  as  their  partner  rather  than  as 
their  ruler. 

We  have  seen  this  concept  succeed  al- 
ready in  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission. This  Commission  has  proven  be- 
yond a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  such  a 
goverrmiental  partnership  can  work. 
This  is  reason  enough  for  us  to  approve 
its  continuation. 

The  other  regional  commissions,  cut 
from  the  same  cloth,  should  enjoy  the 
same  success  and  accomplish  the  same 
things.  This  is  reason  enough  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  begin. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
been  vindicated  In  its  confidence  2  years 
ago  that  this  program  would  work.  The 
evidence  has  shown  that  we  were  right 
then  and  the  House  agreed  with  us.  This 
is  no  time  to  rescind  our  action  or  regret 
our  approval.  This  is  the  time  to  say, 
"good  job,  keep  going." 

We  should  not  overlook  the  fact  of  the 
larger  national  meaning  of  this  biU.  Be- 
sides giving  vitality  to  the  theory  that 
State  and  Federal  Governments  can  be 
completely  compatible,  and  besides 
bringing  different  regions  of  the  country 
to  a  full  productive  share  of  the  regional 
economy,  this  bill  can  very  well  serve  to 
ease  our  massive  urban  problems. 

We  all  know  that  the  urban  problems 
are  compounded.  If  not  actually  created, 
by  the  mass  migrations  from  rural  areas 
and  small  cities  and  towns  Into  our  large 
metropolitan  centers.  If  a  way  can  be 
foimd  to  bring  prosperity  and  livelihood 
to  these  rural  sections  to  slow  down  the 
rush  to  the  cities,  would  not  that  at  least 
give  the  cities  a  little  breathing  space? 
The  answer  of  course  lies  in  economics 
which  is  reaUy  what  makes  the  country 
tick.  This  bill  is  geared  to  redress  the 
economic  imbalance  in  this  Nation.  It 
may  very  well  help  redress  the  social  Im- 
balance also. 

The  committee  was  Impressed  that 
both  titles  of  this  bill  are  worthwhile. 
We  worked  hard  to  improve  them. 

I  know  personally  how  well  the  Ap- 
palachian program  works  and  I  am  op- 
timistic that  the  Coastal  Plains  program 
can  be  at  least  as  successful. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  bill  and  to 
do  something  positive  for  the  Nation 
which  you  can  defend  and  justify  imder 
any  circumstances. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substi- 
tute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


September  13,  1967 
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TrrLE    I APPAL.^CHIAN    REGIONAL    DEVELOPMENT 

ACT    AMENDMENTS    OF    1967 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  tlie 
"Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1967". 

Sec.  102  Section  102  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (herein- 
after In  this  title  referred  to  as  "the  Act") 
Is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the 
end  cf  clause  (7):  (2)  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (8)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
period;   and   (3)   by  striking  out  clause  (9). 

Sec.  103.  Section  105  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

".^DMINISTBAXrVE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  For  the  period  ending  on 
June  30,  1967,  the  administrative  expenses 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Tliereafter.  such  expenses 
shall  be  paid  50  per  centum  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  50  per  centum  by  the  States 
In  the  region,  except  that  the  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Cochalrman,  his  alternate,  and 
his  staff  shall  be  paid  solely  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  share  to  be  paid  by  each 
State  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Federal  Cochalrman  shall  not  par- 
ticipate or  vote  In  such  determination.  No 
assistance  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
furnished  to  any  State  or  to  any  political 
subdivision  or  any  resident  of  any  State,  nor 
shall  the  State  member  of  the  Commission 
participate  or  vote  In  any  determination  by 
the  Commission  while  such  State  Is  delin- 
quent In  payment  of  its  share  of  such 
erpen^fs. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  ihe 
Commission,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
not  to  exceed  81,700,000  for  the  two-flscal- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1969.  Not  to  ex- 
ceed $400,000  of  such  authorization  shall  be 
available  for  the  expense  of  the  Federal 
Cochalrman,  his  alternate,  and  his  staff. 
Unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  un- 
der the  authorization  In  this  section  prior 
to  amendment  by  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Developm.ent  Act  Amendments  of  1967  shall 
remain  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  as  amended,  until  expended." 

Sec.  104.  Clause  (7)  of  section  106  of  the 
Act,  entitled  "AOMiNisTRATrvx  powers  of 
THE  COMMISSION",  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  ( 7 )  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases  (including,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  lease  of  office  space  for 
any  term  expiring  no  later  than  June  30, 
1971 ) ,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other  trans- 
actions as  may  be  necessary  In  i»rrying  out 
Its  functions  and  on  such  terms  as  It  may 
deem  approprla-te,  with  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
St.ites"  (Which  Is  hereby  so  authorized  to  the 
extent  not  otherwise  prohibited  by  law)  or 
vnth  any  Stat-e.  or  any  political  subdivision, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  thereof,  or  with 
any  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation." 
Sec.  105.  Title  I  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
insening  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"COMMISSION  EMPLOTEE  PROTECTIONS 

"Sec.  109.  Section  5334(a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  sentence:  'For  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection,  an  Individual  em- 
ployed by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission under  section  106(a)  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965, 
or  by  a  regional  commission  established  pur- 
suant to  section  502  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  under 
section  506(2)  of  such  Act,  who  was  a  Fed- 
eral employee  immediately  prior  to  such  em- 
ployment by  a  commission  and  within  six 
months  after  separation  from  such  employ- 
ment Is  employed  in  a  position  to  which  this 
subchapter  applies,  shall  be  treated  as  if 
transferred  from  a  position  in  the  executive 


branch  to  which  this  subchapter  does  not 
apply.-  ••  .  ^  ^ 

Sec  196.  Section  201  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"APPALACHIAN   DEVELOPMENT   HIGHWAY    STSTEM 

'Sec  201.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  a  high- 
way system  which.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Interstate  System  and  other  Federal-aid 
highways  In"  the  Appalachian  region,  will 
open  up  an  area  or  areas  with  a  develop- 
mental potential  where  commerce  and  com- 
munication have  been  Inhibited  by  lack  of 
adequate  access,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation (hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Secretary')  Is  authorized  to  assist 
In  the  construction  of  an  Appalachian  devel- 
opment highway  system  and  local  access 
roads  serving  the  Appalachian  region.  The 
pro\-iEions  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
that  are  applicable  to  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  Federal-aid  primary  and  sec- 
ondary highways,  and  which  the  Secretary 
determines  are  not  inconsistent  with  this 
Act,  shall  apply,  respectively,  to  the  develop- 
ment highway  system  and  the  local  access 
roads.  Construction  on  the  development 
highway  system  shall  not  exceed  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  miles.  Construction  of 
local  access  roads  shall  not  exceed  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  miles  that  will  serve  spe- 
cific recreational,  residential,  educational, 
commercial.  Industrial,  or  other  like  facili- 
ties or  will  faclhtate  a  school  consolidation 
program. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to 
the  Secretary  Its  designations  of  (1)  the 
general  corridor  location  and  termini  of  the 
development  highways,  (2i  local  access  roads 
to  be  constructed,  (3)  priorities  for  the  con- 
struction of  segments  of  the  development 
highways,  and  (4)  other  criteria  for  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section.  Before  any 
State  member  participates  in  or  votes  on 
such  designations,  he  shall  have  obtained 
the  recommendations  of  the  State  highway 
departments  of  the  State  which  he  repre- 
sents. 

"(c)  In  no  event  shall  the  Secretary  assist 
m  any  construction  (Including  right-of-way 
acquisition)  which  would  require  for  its 
completion  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
(Other  than  funds  available  under  title  23, 
United  States  Code)  In  excess  of  the  appro- 
priations authorization  in  subsection  (g). 
On  Its  completion  each  development  high- 
way not  already  on  the  Federal-aid  primary 
system  shall  be  added  to  such  system  and 
each  development  highway  and  local  access 
road  shall  be  required  to  be  maintained  by 
the  State  as  provided  for  Federal-aid  high- 
ways in  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

•^d)  In  the  construction  of  highways  and 
roads  authorized  under  this  section,  the 
States  may  give  special  preference  to  the  use 
of  materials  and  products  Indigenous  to  the 
Appalachian  region. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  use  of  coal  and  coal  prod- 
ucts In  liighway  construction  and  mainte- 
nance, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  require 
each  participating  State,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible,  to  use  coal  derivatives  In  the 
construction  of  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  roads  authorized  under  this  Act. 

"(f)  Federal  assistance  to  any  construc- 
tion project  under  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  proj- 
ect, unless  the  Commission  determines  that 
assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentage  Is  re- 
quired in  furtherance  of  the  pur{D0ses  of  this 
Act,  but  m  no  event  shall  such  Federal  assist- 
ance exceed  70  per  centum  of  such  costs. 

"(g)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  Is 
herebv  authorlz'ed  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President,  to  be  available  until  expended. 
$715,000,000  for  the  four-flscal-year  period 
ending  June  30.  1971. 

"(h)(1)  When  a  partlclpattng  State  pro- 
ceeds to  construct  a  segment  of  a  develop- 
ment highway  without  the  aid  of  Federal 
funds,  In  accordance  with  all  procedures  and 


requirements  applicable  to  the  construction 
of  segments  of  Appalachian  development 
highways  with  sucii  funds,  except  Insofar  as 
such  procedures  and  requirements  limit  a 
Stat*  to  the  construction  of  projects  for 
which  Federal  funds  have  previously  been 
appropriated,  the  Secretarj-,  upon  application 
by  the  State  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission,  Is  authorized  to  pay  to  the  State 
the  Federal  share  not  to  exceed  70  per  cen- 
tum of  the  costs  of  the  construction  of  such 
segment,  from  any  sums  appropriated  and 
allocated  to  such' State  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

"(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  commitment  or  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  provide  funds 
for  segments  of  development  highways  con- 
structed under  this  subsection,  and  shall  not 
Increase  the  limitation  on  construction  In 
subsection  (c)." 

Sec  107.  Section  202  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"DEMONSTRATION    HEALTH    PROJECTS 

"Sec  202.  (a)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  adequate  health  facilities  and  serv- 
ices to  the  economic  development  of  the  re- 
gion, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  the 
planning,  construction,  equipment,  and  oper- 
ation of  multlcounty  demonstration  health 
projects,  including  hospitals,  regional  health 
diagnostic  and  treatment  centers,  and  other 
facilities   and   services   necessary   to   health. 
Grants  for  such  construction  (including  the 
acquisition  of  privately  owned  faculties  not 
operated  for  profit  and   initial  equipment) 
shall   be  made   In  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S  C.  291-2910),  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963  (77  Stat.  282) ,  and  other  laws  author- 
izing grants  for  the  construction  of  health- 
related  facilities,  without  regard  to  any  pro- 
visions therein  relating  to  appropriation  au- 
thorization ceilings  or  to  allotments  among 
the  States-  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appro- 
priated for'  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  thl» 
Act  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  In 
the   computation   of   the   allotments   among 
the  States  made  pursuant  to  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law. 

"(b)  No  grant  for  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  any  component  of  a  demon- 
stration health  project  shall  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  such  costs.  The  Federal  contribu- 
tion may  be  provided  entirely  from  funds 
authorized  under  this  section  or  In  combina- 
tion with  funds  provided  under  other  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs  for  the  construc- 
tion or  equipment  of  health-related  facilities. 
Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law  limit- 
ing the  Federal  share  In  such  other  programs, 
funds  authorized  tinder  this  section  may  be 
used  to  Increase  Federal  grants  for  compo- 
nent facilities  of  a  demonstration  health 
project  to  a  maximum  of  80  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  such  faculties. 

"(CI  Grants  under  this  section  for  opera- 
tion (Including  Initial  operating  funds  and 
operating  deficits  comprising  among  other 
items  the  costs  of  attracting,  training,  and 
retraining  qualified  personnel)  of  a  demon- 
stration health  project,  whether  or  not  con- 
structed with  funds  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion may  be  made  for  up  to  100  per  ceiuimi 
of  the  costs  thereof  for  the  two-year  period 
beginning,  for  each  component  facUity  or 
service  assisted  under  any  such  operating 
grant,  on  the  first  day  that  sueh  facility  or 
service  Is  In  operation  as  a  part  of  the  proj- 
ect. For  the  next  three  years  of  operations 
such  prants  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  such  costs.  No  grant  for  operation  of  a 
demonstration  health  project  shall  be  made 
unless  the  facility  Is  publicly  owned,  or 
owned  by  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nization, and  Is  not  operated  for  profit.  No 
grants    for    operation    of    a    demonstration 
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health  project  shaU  be  made  alter  Ave  years 
roUowlng  the  commencement  of  the  Initial 
grant  for  operation  of  the  project.  No  such 
grants  shall  be  made  xinless  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  la  satisfied 
that  the  operation  of  the  project  will  be  con- 
ducted under  efficient  management  practices 
designed  to  obviate  operating  deficits.  Not- 
withstanding section  104  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (79 
Stat.  554).  a  health-related  facility  con- 
structed under  Utle  I  of  that  Act  may  be  a 
component  of  a  demonstration  health  proj- 
ect eligible  for  operating  grant  assistance  un- 
der this  section. 

"(di  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  provide  funds 
to  the  Commission  for  the  support  of  Its 
Health  Advisory  Committee  and  to  make 
grants  for  expenses  of  planning  necessary  for 
the  development  and  operation  of  demon- 
stration health  projects  for  the  region.  The 
amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  not  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  such  expenses. 

••(e)  Not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30.  1969. 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section.'* 
Sec.  108.  Subsection  (I)  of  section  203  of 
the  Act.  entitled  'land  stabilization-,  con- 
SEBVATIOM.  AND  EHOSiON  coNTROi.".  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(l)  Not  to  exceed  $19,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30.  1969. 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 
Sec.  109.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  204  of 
the  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(b)  Not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1969. 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 
Sec.  no.  (a)  Clause  (1)  of  subsection  (at 
of  section  205  of  the  Act.  entitled  •'mining 
AREA  RESTORATION",  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"1 1)  make  financial  contributions  to  States 
in  the  region  to  seal  -ind  fill  voids  In  aban- 
doned coal  mines  and  abandoned  oil  and  gas 
wells,  and  to  reclaim  and  rehabiU'^ite  lands 
affected  by  the  strip  and  surface  mining  and 
processing  of  coal  and  other  minerals,  includ- 
ing lands  affected  by  waste  piles.  In  accord- 
ance with  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  15. 
1955  (30  VSC.  571  et  seq  i.  to  the  extent 
applicable,  without  regard  to  section  2(b) 
thereof  (30  U.S.C.  572(b))  or  to  any  provi- 
sions therein  limiting  assistance  to  anthra- 
cite coal  formation,  or  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  Grants  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  wholly  out  of  funds  specifically 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  Act." 

(b)  Strike  out  claiise  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  205  of  the  Act. 

(C)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  section  205  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  the  fiscal  years  1966.  1967.  1968. 
and  1969.  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Federal  share  of  mining  area 
restoration  projects.  Including  reasonable 
planning  and  engineering  costs,  carried  out 
under  subsection  (a*  of  thlB  section  and 
conducted  on  lands  other  than  federally 
owned  lands  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  the  total  ooet  thereof.  The  non-Federal 
share  of  the  total  cost  of  any  project  carried 
out  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
Include  reasonable  land  acquisition  costs  in- 
curred In  acquiring  land  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  implementing  such  project.  If 
such  land  is  acquired  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  Amendments  of  1967." 

iA\  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act 
for  the  two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30, 
1969,  sh.<Ul  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section." 


Sec.  111.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  206  of 
the  Act.  entitled  •'wateh  resoubce  stjsvet"'. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-flscal-year  perlrxl  ending  June  30.  1969, 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 

Sec.  112.  Part  A  of  title  U  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows: 


"assistance  for  PLANNINO  AND  OTHER  PRE- 
LTMINAHT  expenses  of  PROPOSED  HOUSING 
PROJECTS    tTNDEE     SECTION     221     OF    TECE    NA- 

•nONAL  HOUSING  ACT 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  the  construction  or  rehabilitation 
of  housing  to  meet  the  needs  of  low-  and 
moderate-Income  families  and  individuals, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment (hereafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'Secretary')  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  loans  from  the  Appalachian  Hous- 
ing Fund  established  by  this  section,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  nonproflt,  limited  dividend,  or  co- 
operative organizations,  or  to  public  bodies, 
for  expenses  of  planning  and  of  obtaining  an 
insured  mortgage  for  a  housing  construction 
or  rehabilitation  project,  under  section  221 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  'section  221'),  in 
any  area  of  the  Appalachian  region  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  to  have  significant 
potential  for  future  growth. 

"(b)  No  grant  under  this  section  shall 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  those  administra- 
tive expenses.  Incident  to  planning  a  project 
and  obtaining  an  insured  mortgage  under 
.section  221.  which  the  Secretary  considers  not 
to  be  recoverable  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
mortgage  Insured  under  such  section:  Pro- 
vided. That  no  grant  shall  be  made  to  an 
organization  established  for  profit. 

"(c)  No  loan  under  this  section  shall  ex- 
ceed 80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  planning  a 
project  and  obtaining  an  Insured  mortgage 
under  section  221.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to.  preliminary  surveys  and  analyses  of  mar- 
ket needs,  preliminary  site  engineering  and 
architectural  fees,  site  options.  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  and  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  fees,  and  construction 
loan  fees  and  discounts.  Loans  may  be  made 
without  Interest,  or  at  any  market  or  below 
market  interest  rate  authorized  for  a  mort- 
gage Insured  under  section  221:  Provided, 
That  any  loan  made  to  an  organization  es- 
tablished for  profit  shall  bear  Interest  at  the 
prevailing  market  rate  authorized  for  a  mort- 
gage Insured  under  such  section.  The  Secre- 
tary may.  except  In  the  case  of  a  loan  to  an 
organization  established  for  profit,  waive 
the  repayment  of  all  or  any  part  of  a  loan 
made  under  this  section.  Including  Interest, 
which  he  finds  the  borrower  Is  unable  to  re- 
cover from  the  proceeds  of  a  mortgage  In- 
sured under  section  221, 

"(d)  All  funds  allocated  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be 
deposited  in  a  fund  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Appalachian  Housing  Fund  and  shall 
be  used  as  a  revolving  fund  by  the  Secretary 
for  carrying  out  such  purposes.  General  ex- 
penses of  administration  of  this  section  may 
be  charged  to  the  fund.  Moneys  in  the  fund 
not  needed  for  current  operation  may  be 
invested  in  bonds  or  other  obligations  guar- 
anteed as  to  prlnlcpal  and  Interest  by  the 
United  States. 

••(e)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1969, 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 
Sec  113.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  211 
of  the  Act,  entitled  "vocational  education 
FACILITIES",  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  word  "needed"  In  the  hrst  sentence,  the 
following:  "and  for  the  equipment  of  such 
facilities  and  other  school  facilities". 


(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  211  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■  (ta)  Not  to  exceed  826,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act 
for  the  two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June 
30,  1969,  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section." 

Sec  114.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  212  of 
the  Act.  entitled  "sewage  treatment  works". 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30.  1969, 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 
Sec  115.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  461(a))  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (8) 
and  all  of  clause  (9)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
therof  the  following: 

"(9)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, for  comprehensive  planning  for  the 
Appalachian  region  as  defined  by  section  403 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965;   and 

"(10)  local  development  districts,  certified 
under  section  301  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965.  for  com- 
prehensive planning  for  their  entire  areas,  or 
for  metropolitan  planning,  urban  planning, 
county  planning,  or  small  mvinicipallty 
planning  within  such  areas  In  the  Appa- 
lachian region,  and  for  planning  for  Ap- 
palachian regional   programs," 

lb)  The  proviso  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "States"  the 
words  "and  local  development  districts". 

Sec  116.  Section  214  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 


"StrPPLEMENTS    TO     FEDERAL    GRANT-IN-AID 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec  214.   (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  peo- 
ple.   States,   and   local    communities   of   the 
region.  Including  local  development  districts, 
to    take    maximum    advantage    of    Federal 
grant-in-aid    programs    (as    hereinafter    de- 
fined)   for   which   they  are  eligible  but  for 
which,  because  of  their  economic  situation. 
they  cannot  supply  the   required   matching 
share,  the  President  is  authorized  to  provide 
funds  to  the  Federal  Cochairman  to  be  used 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  projects  under  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs,  as  hereafter  defined, 
above    the    fixed    maximum    portion    of    the 
cost  of  such   projects  otherwise   authorized 
by  the  applicable  law.  Funds  shall  be  so  pro- 
vided for  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for 
which   funds   are   available   under   the   Acts 
authorizing    such    programs    and    shall    be 
available  without  regard  to  any  appropria- 
tion authorization  ceilings  in  such  Acts.  Any 
finding,  report,  certification,  or  documenta- 
tion required  to  be  submitted  to  the  head 
of  the  department,  agency,  or  instrumental- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  any  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  program  shall  be  accepted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Cochairman  with  respect  to  a  supple- 
mental   grant   for   any   project   under   such 
program. 

"(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  such  costs 
shall  not  be  Increased  In  excess  of  the  per- 
centages established  by  the  Commission,  and 
shall  In  no  event  exceed  80  per  centum 
thereof. 

"(c)  The  term  'Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams' as  used  in  this  section  means  those 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by 
this  Act  for  the  construction  or  equipment  of 
facilities,  and  all  other  Federal  grant-in-aid 
l5rograms  authorized  on  or  before  August  1. 
1967.  by  Acts  other  than  this  Act  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  or  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  facilities.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized 
by  the  following  Acts:  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act:  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act;  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act;  Vocational  Edu- 
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cation  Act  of  1963;  Library  Services  Act;  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act;  part  IV  of  title  HI  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934;  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963;  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965:  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.  The  term  shall 
not  include  (A)  the  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  development  highway  sys- 
tem authorized  by  section  201  of  this  Act  or 
any  other  program  relating  to  hlghv.-ay  or 
road  con.=;truction,  or  (B)  any  other  progi-am 
for  which  loans  or  other  Federal  financial 
assistance,  except  a  grant-in-aid  program.  Is 
authorized  br  this  or  any  other  Act. 

"(d)  Not  to  exceed  $71,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-fiscal-vear  period  ending  June  30,  1969, 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 

Sec.  117.  la)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
221  of  the  Act.  entitled  "maintenance  of 
EFFORT"  is  amended  by  striking  out  "exclu- 
sive of  iPederal  funds."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "exclusive  of  expendi- 
tures for  participation  In  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  and 
exclusive  of  local  funds  and  Federal  funds.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  bv  Inserting  after  "Highways" 
the  following:  "and  expenditures  of  local 
funds  and  Federal  funds". 

Sec  118.  Section  223  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 


'  PROGRAM   IMPLEMENTA'nON 

"Sec.  223.  No  program  or  project  author- 
ized under  any  section  of  this  title  shall  be 
implemented  until  (1)  applications  and 
plans  relating  to  the  program  or  project  have 
been  determined  by  the  responsible  Federal 
official  to  be  compatible  with  the  provisions 
and  objectives  of  Federal  laws  which  he  ad- 
ministers that  are  not  inconsistent  with  this 
Act.  and  (2)  the  Commission  has  approved 
such  nrogram  or  project  and  has  determined 
that  it  meets  the  applicable  criteria  under 
section  224  and  will  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  region,  which  determina- 
tion shall  be  controlling." 

Sec  119.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  224 
of  the  Act.  entitled  "program  development 
criteria".  Is  amended  1 1 )  by  striking  out  "In 
developing  recommendations  on  the"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  "In  considering"; 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  "within  those  rec- 
ommendations". 

(bi  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (1)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(1)  to 
assist  est."blishments  relocating  from  one 
area  to  another:". 

Sec  120.  Section  302  of  the  Act.  entiUed 
"grants     for     administrati\-e    expenses     of 

LOC.«-     DEVEXOPMENT     DISTRICTS     AND     FOR     RE- 
SEARCH     AVD      DEMONSTRATION      PROJECTS".      IS 

amended  by  (1)  striking  out  subsections  (a) 
through  (c);  (2)  redesignating  subsection 
(di  as"  subsection  (ei:  and  i3i  inserting  the 
following  new  subsections  (a)  through  (d) : 
"(a)  The  President  Is  authorized— 
"(1)  to  make  gr.-uits  to  the  Oommlssion 
for  administrative  expenses,  including  tech- 
nical services,  of  local  development  districts, 
but  (A)  the  amount  of  any  such  grant  shall 
not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  exper^es, 
(B)  no  grants  for  administrative  expenses 
shall  be  made  for  a  local  development  dis- 
trict for  a  period  in  excess  of  three  years 
beginning  on  the  date  the  Initial  grant  Is 
made  for  such  development  district,  and  (C) 
the  local  development  district  contributions 
for  administrative  expenses  may  be  in  cash 
or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but 
not  limited  to  space,  equipment,  and  serv- 
ices; and 

"(2)   to  make  grants  to  the  ComnUssion  for 

investigation,  research,  studies,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  demonstration  projects,  and  for 
training  programs,  but  not  for  construction 
purposes,  which  will  further  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 
"(b)   The    Commission    Is    authorized    to 


make  a  survev  and  study  of  acid  pollution 
m  the  region 'resulting  from  mining  activi- 
ties and  the  effects  of  such  pollution.  In  full 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  other  appropriate  Federal.  State,  and 
local  departments  and  agencies,  with  the 
objective  of  developing  a  comprehensive  ac- 
tion program  for  the  appropriate  control, 
reduction,  or  elimination  of  such  pollution  in 
the  region  or  the  effects  of  such  pollution. 
The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  report,  including  specific  recommen- 
dations for  such  program  and  for  the  policies 
under  which  it  should  be  conducted,  and 
the  President  shall  submit  the  report  to  the 
Cong'-ess  together  with  his  reconimenda- 
tlons.  not  laW  than  March  31.  1969.  The 
study  shall,  among  other  matters — 

••(i)  Identify  sources  of  acid  mine  pollu- 
tion in  the  region  and  their  type,  area,  own- 
ership, and  other  characteristics;  the  relative 
contribution  oi  each  source;  and  the  Impact 
of  each  source  on  water  quality  in  the 
streams  affected. 

•■(2)  Identifv  present  and  potential  water- 
using  and  other  activities  which  are  affected 
by  acid  mine  pollution  in  the  region,  or  origi- 
nating in  the  region,  and  the  economic  and 
social  costs  and  effects  attributable  to  such 
pollution. 

"(3)  Identifv  known  methods  and  costs 
for  the  control  and  abatement  of  add  mine 
pollution. 

"(4)  Estimate  economic  and  social  bene- 
fits, public  and  private,  that  are  likely  to 
result  from  reducing  to  various  levels  acid 
mine  pollution  in  the  streams  of  the  region 
and  identify  the  types  of  beneficiaries  and 
the  relative  distribution  of  the  benefits  to 
such  beneficiaries. 

■•  (  5 )  Consider  the  appropriate  roles  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  private  Interests  In  programs 
for  the  control,  reduction,  or  elimination  of 
acid  mine  pollution  In  the  region  and  the 
relative  costs  which  each  should  bear.  Includ- 
ing specifically  (A)  the  extent,  if  any,  to 
which  private  interests  can  bear  the  cost  of 
such  programs  within  the  economics  of  min- 
ing activltv,  (B)  the  effectiveness  of  past 
action  bv  Federal,  State,  and  local  units  of 
government  m  remedying  or  controlling  the 
adverse  effects  of  acid  mine  pollution,  (C) 
relationships  which  might  be  established 
among  Federal.  State,  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment, and  with  private  Interests,  lor  Im- 
plementing and  funding  such  programs,  and 
(D)  the  need  for  appropriate  Federal  and 
State  legislation,  including  adequate  enforce- 
ment provisions,  for  such  programs, 

"(6)  Formulate  a  program  for  the  appro- 
priate control,  reduction,  or  elimination  of 
acid  mine  pollution  In  the  region,  including 
the  Identification  of  specific  objectives  and 
costs  with  due  consideration  to :  ( A )  the  de- 
velopmental effects  of  the  program.  (Bi  the 
economic  benefits  of  the  program  in  rela- 
tion to  corts,  (C)  the  social  effects  of  the 
program,  iD)  the  avoidance  of  unwarranted 
financial  gain  to  private  Interests,  and  (E) 
the  types  and  sources  of  aid  required  to 
accomplish  the  program. 

"(c)(1)  The  Commission  shall,  as  required 
bv  the  President,  maintain  accurate  and 
complete  records  of  transactions  and  ac- 
tivities financed  with  Federal  funds  and  re- 
port thereon  to  the  President.  The  records 
of  the  (Commission  shall  be  available  for 
audit  Tuith  respect  to  such  grants  by  the 
President  and  the  Comptroller  General  or 
theL'  duly  authorized  representatives. 

"|2)  Recipients  of  Federal  assistance  under 
the  pro\isions  of  thds  section  shall,  as  re- 
quired by  the  (Commission,  maintain  ac- 
curate and  complete  records  of  transactions 
and  acUrttles  financed  with  Federal  funds 
and  report  thereon  to  the  Commission.  Such 
records  siiall  be  available  for  audit  by  the 
President,  the  Comptj-oller  General,  and  the 
Commission  or  their  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentattvee. 


(d)  Not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-fiscal- year  period  ending  June  30,  1968, 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 
Not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  of  such  authoriza- 
tion shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (b)." 

Sec.  121.  Section  303  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


"PROJECT   APP*R0VAL 

•'Sec.  303.  An  application  for  a  grant  or  for 
any  other  assistance  for  a  program  or  project 
under  this  Act  shall  be  madaf  through  the 
State  member  of  the  Commission  represent- 
ing such  applicant,  and  such  State  member 
shall  evaluate  the  application  for  approval. 
OrJy  applications  for  programs  and  projects 
which  are  approved  by  a  State  member  as 
meeting  the  requirements  for  assistance 
under  the  Act  shall  be  approved  for  assist- 
ance. No  project  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Commission  unless  the  Commission  is  satis- 
fled  that  the  project  will  be  properly  ad- 
ministered, operated,  and   maintained." 

Sec  122.  Section  401  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTHORIZATION     OF    APPROPRlA'nONS 

••Sec.  401.  In  addition  to  the  appropria- 
tions authorized  In  section  105  and  In  sec- 
tion 201  for  the  Appalachian  development 
highway  system  and  local  access  roads,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President,  to  be  available  untU  expended. 
net  to  exceed  $220,000,000  for  the  two-flscal- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1969,  to  carry 
out  this  Act." 

Sec  123.  (a)  Section  403  of  the  Act.  en- 
titled "DEFiNrnoN  or  Appalachian  eecion",  Is 
am.ended — 

(1)  by  inserting  In  the  clause  relating  to 
the  counties  In  Alabama  after  "Jefferson," 
the  following:  "Lamar,"  and  after  "Morgan," 
the   following:    "Pickens."; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  clause  relating 
to  the  counties  In  Maryland  the  following: 

"In  Mississippi,  the  counties  of  Alcorn. 
Benton.  Chickasaw.  Choctaw,  Clay,  It.aw- 
amba,  Kemper,  Lee,  Lowndes,  Marshall,  Mon- 
roe, Noxubee,  Oktibbeha.  Pontotoc,  Prentiss. 
Tippah.  Tishomingo.  Union.  Webster,  and 
Winston; 

"In  New  York,  the  counties  of  Allegany. 
Broome.  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua,  Che- 
mune,  Chenango,  Cortland,  Delaware,  Otsego, 
Schoharie.  Schuyler.  Steuben.  Tioga,  and 
Tompkins:";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  In  the  clause  relating  to 
the  counties  In  Tennessee  after  "Campbell" 
the  following:   "Cannon,". 

(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  colon  following  "West  Vir- 
ginia" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period, 
and  by  striking  out  all  of  the  remainder  of 
such  section  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"No  recommendation  for  any  change  In  the 
definition  of  the  Appalachian  region  as  set 
forth  In  this  section  shall  be  proposed  or 
considered  bv  the  Commission  without  a 
prior  resolution  by  the  (Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, directing  a  study  of  such 
change," 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unammous  consent  that  title 
I  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRM.^N.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  Committee  do  no'w 
rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
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the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Pricx  of  Illinois.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (S.  602)  to  revise  and  extend 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965,  and  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


THE   CHALLENGES   PACING   THE 
LABOR  MOVEMENT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chal- 
lenges facing  the  labor  movement  for  the 
good  of  the  entire  community,  especially 
those  still  in  poverty,  were  the  object  of 
attention  by  Joseph  A.  Beime,  president 
of  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America,  and  vice  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  in  a  special  Labor  Day  radio  broad- 
cast. 

I  Include  the  text  of  Mr.  Beirne's  ad- 
dress, heard  on  the  American  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  radio  network,  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Address  bt  Vice  President  Joseph  A.  Beihne 

It  Is  always  a  temptation  on  an  occasion 
such  as  this  .  .  the  85th  year  In  which  we 
celebrate  Labor  Day  ...  to  review  our  achieve- 
ments and  to  count  the  milestones  In  our 
progress  one  by  one.  1  propose  to  yield  to  that 
temptation  only  in  the  way  that  an  author 
of  a  book,  very  popular  early  In  this  century, 
yielded  to  It.  rhe  author.  Edward  Bellamy, 
called  his  book  Looking  Backward.  But  the 
point  In  time  from  which  he  looked  backward 
was  a,  period  many  years  In  the  future.  He 
used  that  device  to  project  his  concept  of  our 
society  as  It  would  exist  ...  or  as  he  thought 
It  should  exist  .  .  .  and  to  comment  on  the 
present  state  of  affairs. 

And  perhaps  that  Is  the  only  vantage  point 
that  we  can  use  ...  a  period  some  years  dis- 
tant ...  to  look  at  ourselves  today.  The  world 
and  Its  customs  and  patterns  are  changing  so 
fast  that  any  attempt  to  look  at  our  society 
from  a  stationary  position  would  limit  us  to 
a  very  brief  glimpse  as  It  whizzed  by. 

President  Kennedy  was  fond  of  illustrating 
the  pace  of  our  change  in  these  terms.  Con- 
dense if  you  win  ...  he  would  say  .  .  .  the 
fifty  thousand  years  of  man's  recorded  history 
Into  half  a  century  .  .  .  fifty  years.  On  that 
scale  man  emerged  from  his  cave  10  years 
ago.  Five  years  ago  man  learned  to  write.  Last 
month  he  got  electric  lights  and  telephones 
and  automobiles  and  airplanes.  Only  last 
week,  nuclear  p>ower.  And  we  will  have 
reached  the  stars  before  midnight  tonight. 

We  are  told  by  eminent  professors  that 
about  half  of  all  the  scientific  material  ever 
published  has  been  published  since  1950  .  .  . 
that  eighty  percent  of  all  the  scientists  the 
world  has  known  are  alive  today.  And  we  are 
told  by  the  chairman  of  our  atomic  energy 
commission  that  man  might  be  able  to  create 
life  itself  with  all  Its  mysteries  before  the 
end  of  the  century. 

Each  of  tis,  I  know,  has  his  own  yardstick 
for  moaaurlng  change,  whether  It's  the  fact 
that  store-bought  pies  don't  taste  as  good 
as  those  that  mother  used  to  make  or  whether 
the  skirts  are  above  the  knees  or  the  other 
wav  around. 


And  what  this  all  has  to  do  with  Lat)or 
Day  ...  is  simply  this.  It  emphasizes  the 
speed  of  the  change  that  Is  taking  place  in 
our  society.  More  Impwrtant,  It  emphasizes 
the  need  of  each  of  us  to  keep  pace  with  that 
change. 

If  we  want  to  look  backward  we  have  to 
keep  moving  forward  very  fast  Indeed. 

And  that  Is  what  the  American  labor 
movement  Is  doing  today  .  .  .  moving  for- 
ward fast  .  .  .  looking  ahead  to  the  new 
problems  we  wiU  face  .  .  .  looking  ahead  for 
the  solutions  to  these  problems.  We  recognize 
that  the  labor  movement  ...  to  survive  and 
to  Justify  its  survival  .  .  .  must  be  working 
today  in  the  context  of  todays  society. 

For  the  Inescapable  fact  is  that  our  society 
Is  Infinitely  more  complex  than  it  was  In 
1882  when  Peter  McGuire  led  his  Labor  Day 
parade  Into  Union  Square.  And  the  labor 
movement  is  infinitely  more  Inter-connected 
and  Inter-twlned  In  our  society  than  It  was 
in  those  more  simple  days. 

T(xlay  the  range  of  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  is  the  range  of  Interests 
of  the  American  people.  We  are  interested  in 
the  quality  and  caliber  of  our  schools  ...  In 
our  communications  system  ...  in  the  na- 
ture of  our  cities  and  the  ability  of  our  {XJllce 
forces  to  cope  with  the  kinds  of  problems 
that  exist  .  .  .  far  more  sophisticated  than 
ever  before.  We  are  concerned  .  .  .  and  vi- 
tally so  .  .  .  with  air  and  water  pollution 
.  .  .  with  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources.  Our  nation's  tax  structure  and 
economic  policy  .  .  .  our  relations  with  the 
nations  in  Europe,  Latin  America  and  the 
Orient  .  .  .  the  space  program  and  Its  Im- 
plications for  the  world  in  which  we  live  .  .  . 
these,  too,  are  matter  of  concern  for  the 
American  labor  movement. 

The  fact  is  that  there  Is  only  one  substan- 
tial private  organization  In  the  United  States 
whose  primary  dedication  is  to  the  widest 
and  best  interests  of  all  the  American  people. 
It  Is  the  only  organization  whose  vast  re- 
sources, manpower  and  money,  are  used  In  the 
interests  of  all  the  American  people.  And 
that  organization  Is  the  American  labor 
movement  represented  by  the  AFL-CIO. 

By  substantial  I  mean  well  organized,  large 
and  influential.  By  private  organization  I 
mean  one  that  Is  not  part  of  our  govern- 
mental structure.  By  best  interests  of  the 
American  people  I  mean  the  interests  of  the 
business  community,  the  educational  com- 
munity, the  religious  community  as  well  as 
the  rank  and  file  citizen.  I  specifically  sug- 
gest the  AFL-CIO  and  Its  member  unions 
work  day  in  and  day  out.  longer  and  harder, 
and  expend  its  manpower  and  money  In  the 
Interests  of  the  entire  American  community 
rather  than  in  the  narrow  area  of  responsibil- 
ity to  dues-paying  members  only. 

It  is  for  this  reason  and  within  this  con- 
text that  the  American  labor  movement  to- 
day is  reaching  out  in  two  broad  directions. 
The  first  is  toward  the  growing  area  of  white 
and  grey  collar  workers  .  .  .  the  people  who 
handle  and  service  the  machines  and  the 
products  of  those  machines,  whether  the 
products  are  paper  work  or  a  hardier  sub- 
stance .  .  .  whose  need  for  protection  against 
exploitation  and  misuse  is  as  great  as  that 
of  the  miner  or  railroad  worker  60  years 
ago. 

To  those  of  you  who  fall  Into  this  cate- 
gory .  .  .  who  spend  your  working  lives  in 
today's  white  collar  factories  producing  paper 
work  ...  I  extend  a  cordial  Invitation.  Visit 
your  nearest  union  oflBce  .  .  .  my  own  union, 
the  Communications  Workers  of  America  .  .  . 
CWA  .  .  .  would  be  glad  to  help  .  .  .  and 
find  out  about  today's  unions.  Find  out  what 
they're  doing  for  other  people  ...  In  the 
newspaper  and  radio  industries  ...  In  in- 
surance companies  and  electronic  data  proc- 
essing firms  .  .  .  for  teachers  and  nurses. 
You'll  find  people  like  yourselves  .  .  .  peo- 
ple interested  only  in  translating  the  spirit 
of   our   American   democracy  into   everyday. 


practical  terms  .  .  .  Interested  only  m  help- 
ing our  country  and  the  labor  movement 
which  serves  it  .  .  .  move  ahead  toward  a 
fuller  realization  of  the  American  dream. 

You  need  our  strength  Just  as  we  need 
yours. 

Our  second  major  area  of  concern  is  the 
existence  of  poverty  in  our  country  and  the 
disturbances  in  our  cities  that  are  a  reflec- 
tion of  that  poverty  .  .  .  poverty  of  morale 
as  well  as  of  pocket. 

We  in  the  American  labor  movement  con- 
stitute the  front  line  troops  In  our  nation's 
war  against  poverty.  Recently  the  Communi- 
cations Workers  negotiated  an  agreement 
with  one  of  the  nation's  telephone  companies 
that  opens  the  door  wide  to  training  for  those 
who  are  now  disadvantaged. 

From  a  longer  range  point  of  view,  we 
must  improve  our  schools  so  that  the  people 
we  train  today  will  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
technology  of  tomorrow.  The  teaching  ma- 
chines and  the  modern  Instructional  tech- 
niques now  in  use  in  private  Industry  and 
private  schools  must  be  made  available  on 
the  broadest  possible  public  basis.  If,  in 
earlier  days,  it  was  a  matter  of  sound  public 
policy  to  provide  each  of  our  children  with  a 
free  grade  school  education,  as  a  minimum, 
surely  in  today's  society  and  that  of  tomor- 
row, we  should  regard  It  as  a  matter  of  sound 
public  policy  to  provide  a  free  education 
through  the  doctor's  degree  for  everyone  who 
has  the  ability  and  the  desire  to  reach  that 
goal. 

And  we  need  to  get  on  with  the  Job  of 
eliminating  our  slums  and  our  ghettos. 
Tliere's  little  excuse  for  a  nation  as  wealthy 
and  resourceful  as  ours  to  tolerate  rat  in- 
fested slums  .  .  .  waterless,  airless  rooms  with 
five  or  six  people  to  the  room  .  .  .  trash-filled 
streets  .  .  .  parks  in  which  one  dare  not  walk 
after  night-fall. 

Poverty  Is  an  old  and  ancient  enemy  of 
ours.  We  have  faced  It  In  the  mining 
camps  ...  In  the  company  towns  ...  on  the 
waterfront  ...  In  the  factory  lofts  of  great 
cities  .  .  .  wherever  working  people  were  with- 
out means  to  fight  exploitation. 

It  remains  today  our  relentless  foe  ...  a 
barrier  between  the  people  of  our  land  and 
the  promise  of  our  land.  It  is  a  foe  against 
which  we  have  won  many  battles  but  not  yet 
the  war. 

Ending  poverty  In  America  .  .  .  keeping 
pace  with  our  galloping  technology  and  ap- 
plying its  benefits  fairly  and  equitably  .  .  . 
building  a  society  of  unlimited  opportunity 
and  boundless  horizons  .  . .  these  are  the  goals 
of  the  American  labor  movement  as  we  look 
"backward"  on  this  Labor  Day  of  1967.  And. 
by  our  own  good  efforts  and  with  the  help  of 
God,  we  shall  achieve  them. 


THE  TEXAS  RANGERS 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  •was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  lead  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  dealt  with  one  of  the  most 
famous  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
world.  Except  for  the  Northwest  Mounted 
Police,  pi'obably  the  best-known  police 
organization  in  historj'  is  the  Texas 
Rangers,  all  62  of  them. 

The  Journal,  a  respected  publication, 
pointed  out  some  aspects  of  the  current 
storm  raging  over  the  Rangers  concern- 
ing attempts  by  a  union  to  organize  Latin 
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American  farm  laborers  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  Texas.  A  detachment  of 
Rangers  was  sent  some  months  ago,  by 
Gov.  James  Connally  to  restore  law  and 
order  in  the  sometimes  violent  situation. 
As  a  result  of  the  Rangers'  usual  effi- 
cient handling  of  the  situation,  they  have 
been  barraged  with  charges  ranging  from 
brutality  to  enfringement  of  civil  rights. 

If  there  is  any  truth  In  these  charges. 
I  certainly  do  not  condone  misdeeds. 
However,  it  is  my  view  and  the  view  of 
respected  law  enforcement  officials 
around  the  Nation  that  the  Rangers  are 
one  of  the  best  groups  of  lawmen  in  the 
world.  They  have  an  unparalleled  record 
of  arrests  leading  to  the  conviction  of 
criminals.  There  is  no  denying  that  the 
Rangers  are  a  tough  bunch.  Their  code  of 
honor  is  the  chivalry  of  the  Old  West: 
their  code  of  law  is  equal  justice  for  all 
and  swift,  sure  punishment  for  offenders. 
Like  Canada's  Mounties,  the  Rangers  al- 
ways get  their  man. 

The  Texas  Rangers  really  need  no  de- 
fense, for  their  proud  record  is  already 
secure  in  history.  However,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Ferris 
Lucas,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Sheriffs  Association,  says  he  considers 
the  Rangers  one  of  the  Nation's  best 
police  groups.  Mr.  Wendell  W.  Faile,  na- 
tional director  of  public  relations  for  the 
National  Police  Officers  Association,  said 
his  organization  views  the  Rangers  as 
"one  hell  of  an  effective  law  enforcement 
agency.  We  have  been  closely  following 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  situation  and 
think  if  anything  the  Rangers  should  be 
commended  for  their  work  there." 

One  of  the  criticisms  has  been  that 
the  Ranger.s  harass  minarity  groups.  The 
Rangers  are  an  elite  corps  of  the  Texas 
Department  of  Public  Safety.  Often. 
Rangers  are  recruited  from  within  the 
department's  own  ranks.  Significantly,  a 
number  of  men  of  Latin  American  an- 
cestr\'  serve  in  the  depaitment.  Further, 
one  of  the  Rangers"  most  famous  officers 
was  of  Sranish  ancestry.  Capt.  M.  T. 
"Lone  Wolf  Gonzaules  retired  a  few 
years  ago  after  a  long  and  honor-filled 
career  with  the  Rangers. 

A  spokesman  for  the  department  of 
public  safety  has  assured  me  that  there 
is  no  discrimination  because  of  race  in 
the  selection  of  Rangers,  although  it  is 
difficult  for  anyone  to  join  this  select 
force.  There  are  now  more  than  5.000 
applications  on  file. 

The  Texas  Raripers  are  under  attack, 
but  I  say  to  them  to  keep  iheir  own  un- 
written motto  in  mind:  "A  Ranger  Never 
Retreats." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  in  the  Journal 
I  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
The    Tex.^s    Rangers — Lawmen    Get    Theib 

Man,   BtJT  Theik  Tactics  Are  Cttrrently 

Under  Fire — Celebrated  Force  Is  .^ccrsED 

OF      STRIKEBREABaNG,      ASSAITLT;       It      TeRMS 

Charges  False — Law  and  Order,  Right  and 

Justice 

(By  Dennis  Parney) 

Rio  Grande  CrrT,  Tex.— Sporting  six-guns 
and  white  stetsons,  the  legendary  Texas 
Rangers  brought  "the  law"  to  this  tense 
border  town  this  year.  The  result:  An  uproar 
that  could  threaten  their  national  reputa- 
tion as  elite  lawmen. 

Officially,  the  tough,  taciturn  Rangers  came 
to  keep  order  In  a  bitter  strike  to  organize  a 
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farm  workers  union  here  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley.  But  critics  charge  that  the  Rangers 
broke  the  strike,  assaulted  and  Intimidated 
union  organizers  and  sympathizers  and  sided 
with  management  from  the  beginning. 

Now  the  Rangers  are  embroiled  In  a  con- 
troversey  that  reaches  to  Texas  Gov.  John 
Connally  and  the  U.S.  Senate.  Ralph  Yar- 
borough.  Democratic  Senator  from  Texas  who 
Is  a  political  foe  of  the  Democratic  governor. 
calls  the  Rangers  "Connally's  strikebreakers." 
The  Rangers  have  been  investigated  by  the 
FBI  and  au  arm  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. A  Senate  subcommittee  has  criti- 
cized them.  In  Texas,  Mexican-American  po- 
litical groups  are  calling  for  their  abolition. 

The  dispute  has  even  produced  a  hit  rec- 
ord—a hit,  at  least,  among  the  Mexican- 
American  farm  workers  who  support  the 
unionization  attempt.  It  describes  Itself,  in 
Spanish,  as  "a  sad  story  about  these  poor 
campeslnos  i countrymen)  who  were  beaten 
bv  these  damned  Rangers."  It  calls  Mr.  Con- 
nally "a  bad  governor  who  hates  the  Mexicans 
and  laughs  at  suffering." 

A    RANGER    NEN'ER    RETREATS 

Controversy,  of  course,  long  has  dogged 
the  colorful  Rangers,  who  still  embody  the 
tradition  of  the  frontier  Texan:  Independ- 
ent, free-wheeling  and  quick  on  the  draw. 
Formally  organized  in  1835  during  the  Texas 
revolution.  Rangers  fought  In  the  Mexican 
War,  helped  drive  the  Indians  from  Texas 
Into  Oklahoma,  faced  down  gunsllngers  and 
weathered  periodic  reorganizations  as  their 
political  support  waxed  and  waned.  "Chival- 
rous, bold  and  impetuous  in  action,  he  (the 
Ranger)  Is  yet  wary  and  calculating,  always 
impatient  of  restraint,  and  sometimes  un- 
scrupulous and  unmerciful,"  wrote  a  U.S. 
Army  officer  who  observed  the  Rangers  dur- 
ing the  Mexican  War. 

But  rarely  has  tlie  criticism  come  from 
U.S.  Senators  or  received  national  publicity. 
And  so  the  Rangers — who  live  by  the  unwrit- 
ten code  "a  Ranger  never  retreats" — lash 
back  angrily. 

"The  history  of  the  Texas  Rangers  has  al- 
ways been  filled  with  minority  people  who 
for"  devious  reasons  have  tried  to  abolish 
the  Rangers."  says  Col.  Homer  Garrison, 
head  of  the  Texas  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  which  Includes  Rangers.  "Criminals 
and  racketeers  have  tried  it,  and  In  this  day 
of  rather  perverted  ideas  of  the  rights  of 
people"  it  is  happening  again,  he  mamtalns. 

Sitting  ramrod-straight  at  his  desk,  the 
colonel  adds:  "I'm  as  confident  as  I  sit  In 
this  chair  that  as  long  as  there  is  a  state  of 
Texas  there  will  be  a  Texas  Ranger  force — 
because  the  people  of  this  state  believe  In 
law  and  order.  ri?ht  and  Justice."  Col.  Garri- 
son calls  charges  of  Ranger  brutality  "totally 
false  and  unfounded."  Gov.  Connally  says 
the  Rangers  were  sent  "as  a  routine  matter 
to  enforce  the  law"  and  "have  nothing  to 
hide." 

AN     ELITE    BRIG.ADE 

Attacks  on  the  Rangers  appear  far  from 
over,  however.  Sen.  Harrison  Williams  (D., 
N.J.)  gathered  complaints  against  the  law- 
men during  hearings  this  summer  by  his 
migratory  labor  subcommittee.  He  probably 
will  cite  them  In  his  legislative  push  to  bring 
farm  laborers  under  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  Rangers  are  defendants  In  suits 
filed  by  union  members  and  the  Texas  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  And  In  Washington,  a 
spokesman  says  the  Justice  Department  still 
is  welgliing  the  FBI  report  on  'allegations 
of  Ranger  brutality  and  Ranger  misconduct." 

The  Rangers'  original  purpose  was  to 
guard  the  Texas  frontier.  Today,  only  62 
strong  (there  were  1.089  Rangers  at  one  point 
during  the  CivU  War),  they  are  a  kind  of 
elite  brigade,  ready  to  back  up  local  au- 
thorities or  tackle  special  problems.  They  are 
handplcked  men.  Ranger  headquarters  has  a 
file  of  about  5,000  applications;  more  arrive 
dally,   "not   just  from   Texas  but  from  all 


countries  of  the  Free  World,t*v«iy8  Col.  Garri- 
son. Recently  admission  reguuementa  were 
changed  so  that  Rangers  no.  longer  need  be 
native  Texans. 

There  never  have  been  many  Rangers,  but 
the  corps'  uadltlon  of  individual  courage 
runs  deep.  Once  a  cowtown  that  had  sent  an 
urgent  telegram  requesting  a  whole  company 
of  Rangers  to  control  a  mob  was  dismayed 
when  only  one,  Capt.  Bill  McDonald,  stepped 
off  the  train.  "Well,"  drawled  the  captain  to 
the  anxious  citizens  committee,  "you  alnt 
got  but  one  mob.  have  you?"  The  mob 
promptly  dispersed.  More  recently,  single 
Rangers'  scattered  angry  mobs  proteetlng 
school  Integration  In  Mansfield  and  Tex- 
arkana. 

let's  cut  OtJT  THIS  STUFT 

■When  80  Inmates  seized  control  of  the 
Rusk.  Texas,  state  hospital  for  the  criminally 
insane,  captured  its  superintendent  and  six 
attendants  and  threatened  to  kill  them,  state 
and  local  police  ringed  the  InstltuUon,  tind 
Banger  Capt  R.  A.  Crowder  walked  Inside 
alone.  Ten  minutes  later  he  emerged,  fol- 
lowed by  the  superintendent,  the  guards — 
and  the"  80  Inmates  who  then  stacked  their 
weapons  and  surrendered. 

With  typical  Ranger  terseness,  Capt. 
Crowder  later  explained:  "I  Just  said  (to  the 
Inmates)  'Let's  cut  out  this  stuff.'"  And 
Ranger  George  Roach,  who  cnce  single- 
handedly  disarmed  a  man  who  had  barricaded 
himself  inside  a  barn,  noted  merely  in  his 
report:    "I   apprehended   the   man" 

Ranger  companies  still  keep  horses  for  use 
In  rugged  areas.  But  more  often  they  pursue 
lawbreakers  In  their  fleet  of  1967  Plymouth 
Furys  or  by  airplane  or  boat.  One  Ranger 
captain  got  his  man  by  borrowing  an  Army 
tank.  For  the  first  six  months  this  year. 
Rangers  arrested  589  suspects  in  felony 
crlmee,  resulting  so  far  in  430  convictions, 
3,052  years  of  prison  sentences,  two  death 
penalties  and  two  life  Imprisonments. 

The  Rangers'  fame  Is  widespread  among 
criminologists.  "They're  the  nation's  first 
state  police,"  says  Franklm  G.  Ashburn.  a 
former  academic  criminologist  and  now  di- 
rector of  planning  and  reeearch  for  the  Balti- 
more Police  Department.  "From  what  I  hear, 
they're  a  good  outfit  with  high  esprit.  Of 
course  thev  might  be  a  little  flashy  for  Mary- 
land. But  If  that's  what  the  citizenry  want*— 
cowboy  boots,  pearl-handled  revolvers  and  all 
that — okay." 

For  decades,  Texas  Rangers  have  been  sent 
Into  explosive  surroundings,  and  the  situa- 
tion here  in  Rio  Grande  City  is  no  exception. 
Officials  of  the  National  Farm  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee,  which  successfully  or- 
ganized grape  pickers  at  Delano,  Calif.,  had 
been  working  for  more  than  a  year  without 
any  real  breakthrough,  amid  conditions  of 
extreme  poverty.  (Three  or  four  Starr  County 
families  live  on  less  than  $3,000  a  year.) 
Tnere  already  had  been  trouble:  A  railroad 
trestle  had  been  burned,  and  costly  vaidallsm 
had  occurred  at  La  Casita  Farms,  the  main 
union  target. 

Critics  see  the  Ranger  intervention  as  the 
predictable  result  of  a  political  pattern  that 
favors  the  growers  at  every  turn.  Starr 
Coimtv  Attorney  Frank  Randall  Nye.  who 
officially  requested  the  Ranger  aid.  Is  on  re- 
tamer  to  Starr  Produce  Co..  which  operates 
another  big  farm  here.  At  the  time  of  the 
Ranger  intervention.  Starr  County  already 
listed  40  "special  deputies."  including  the 
brother  of  Ray  Rochester,  La  Caslta's  man- 
ager. And  a  union  source  maintains  that 
when  things  got  hot,  Gov.  Connally's  office 
set  up  a  press  conference  in  Austin  for  at- 
torney Morris  Atlas,  who  represents  La 
Casita. 

"Traditionally,  the  Mexican-American  has 
looked  upon  Rangers  as  the  ones  who  pro- 
tected the  white — the  Anglo — and  his  en- 
croachment upon  old  Spanish  land  claims," 
says   Texas   State   Senator   Joe   Bemal.   who 
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want*  the  Texas  Senate  to  investigate  the 
Rangers'  role  here.  "The  Mexican-American 
In  South  Texas  has  taken  law  enforcement 
by  the  Texas  Ranger  as  one  of  the  everyday 
hardships  he  haa  to  live  with." 

THE    UNION'S    CHARGES 

After  their  arrival,  "the  Rangers  had  no 
communication  with  union  members  at  all. 
except  when  they  arrested  them,"  claims 
James  McKelthan,  union  attorney.  Union 
members  say  they  saw  La  Casita's  Ray 
Rochester  buy  the  Rangers  dinner  at  the 
Rattler's  Den,  a  local  restaurant;  another 
observer  saw  a  local  politician  treating  them 
to  a  barbecue.  Concluded  three  liberal  Texas 
state  senators  who  conducted  an  unofficial 
Investigation:  "They  (the  Rangers)  assumed 
a  partisan  stance  on  their  very  first  day." 

In  three  mass  arrests,  the  Rangers  charged 
about  50  union  members  and  sympathizers 
with  picketing  in  violation  of  Texas  laws. 
disturbing  the  peace  or  other  offenses.  Union 
members  charge  bitterly  that  the  Rangers 
escorted  Mexican  workers  to  the  fields, 
blunting  the  strike's  Impact. 

Several  matters  are  at  the  heart  of  the 
controversy.  One  Is  the  arrest  of  the  Rev. 
Edgar  A.  Krueger,  his  wife,  Esther,  and  a 
friend.  Doug  Adair.  Mr.  Krueger,  openly  sym- 
pathetic to  the  strike  effort.  Is  a  United 
Church  of  Christ  minister  assigned  by  the 
Texas  Council  of  Churches  to  serve  the  farm 
workers.  Mr.  Adair  Is  an  editor  of  a  small 
pro-strike  magazine. 

Mr.  Krueger  maintains  the  Rangers  ar- 
rested him  while  he  photographed  them 
guiding  a  melon  train  through  a  crossing 
that  had  been  picketed  earlier.  He  says,  when 
Mrs.  Krueger  attempted  to  photograph  the 
Rangers  arresting  her  husband,  she  was  ar- 
rested and  her  camera  forcibly  taken  from 
her.  The  Rangers  saw  Mr.  Adair  looking  on 
and  arrested  him  too,  Mr.  Krueger  alleges. 

In  a  statement  given  Sen.  Williams'  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Kreuger  said:  "One  of  tlie 
Rangers  threw  Doug's  smoking  pipe  on  the 
front  seat.  It  bounced  off,  falling  In  the  door- 
way. Automatically,  I  reached  down  to  put  It 
back  on  the  aeat.  At  that.  Ranger  Jack  Van 
Cleve  slapped  me  with  tremendous  force  on 
the  left  cheek.  As  Doug  Adair  was  getting 
into  the  oar  ...  A  Ranger  kicked  his  leg, 
and  then  slammed  the  door  on  It." 

A  second  source  of  contention  was  the 
arrest  a  few  nights  later  of  Magdaleno  Dlmas 
and  Benito  Rodriguez,  union  members,  at 
the  time,  on  complaint  of  a  La  Oasita  official 
wtuD  said  they  drove  near  a  packing  shed  and 
displayed  a  rifle  in  a  tlireatening  manner. 

In  a  Judicial  hearing  on  La  Caaita's  request 
for  an  injunction  against  union  picketing. 
Mr.  Dlmas  testified  that  Capt.  A.  Y.  AUee  and 
one  of  his  Rangers  arrested  the  two  men 
inside  a  house,  ordered  them  outside  and 
^hen  hit  them  from  belilnd  with  shotguns 
as  they  filed  past.  Mr.  Dlmas  testified: 

'When  I  pass  Mr.  Captain  AUee  Is  when 
they  hit  me,  right  on  my  head,  to  put  me 
down  ...  I  remember  I  get  up,  they  lilt 
me  again,  and  put  me  down  again,  and  I 
get  up.  and  they  hit  me  right  on  my  neck. 
and  I  coming  down."  Mr.  Rodriguez  testified 
that  he  also  was  struck  from  betiind  and  "as 
1  was  going  down  I  was  struck  repeatedly." 

Dr.  Ramiro  R.  Casso  examined  Mr.  Dlmas 
the  next  morning  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kelthan. the  union  attorney.  Dr.  Casso  says 
he  found  "a  cut  in  back  of  his  head  IVj 
inches  long,  and  he  had  develojjed  signs  of 
brain  concussion:  A  persistent  headache, 
nausea,  vomiting  and  dizziness  "  Another 
doctor  who  examined  Mr.  Dlmas  earlier  at 
the  request  of  loc€d  sherlfl's  deputies,  who 
participated  In  the  arrest,  says  the  Injuries 
weren't  that  serious. 

Mr.  McKelthan  says  he  ordinarily  views 
charges  of  police  brutality  "with  a  grain  of 
salt."  But  he  continues:  "What  convinced 
me — I  saw  them  a  few  hours  after  the  Inci- 
dent. Dlmas  had  obrtously  been  beaten — all 
sides,  front  and  back.  Such  a  beating  hadn't 


been  necessary  even  If  he  had  resisted  arrest. " 
Mr.  Dlmas  liasn't  been  charged  with  resisting 
arrest.  Mr.  Nye,  tlie  county  attorney,  says  the 
alleged  beating  is  "of  such  notoriety"  tliat 
he  will  refer  It  to  a  special  grand  Jury. 

NEWSMEN  S  CHARGES 

Newsmen  charge  the  Rangers  with  hinder- 
ing legitimate  news  coverage.  Lee  Harr.  news 
manager  of  KGBT-TV.  HarUngen.  Texas,  says 
he  was  photograptiing  Ranger  arrests  of 
plcketers  when  Ranger  Van  Cleve  told  him: 
"If  you  want  that  camera  busted  Just  use  It 
again."  PeUx  Ramirez,  a  professional  photog- 
rapher, says  he  was  taking  pictures  for  the 
Associated  Press  when  Capt.  Allee  ordered  liim 
to  stop,  warning:  "If  you  take  any  more  pic- 
tures, I'll  take  your  damn  camera  oS  of  you." 
Mr.  Ramirez  stopped  taltlng  pictures. 

Sen.  Williams  twice  asked  that  Capt. 
Allee  appear  before  his  subcommittee.  Both 
invitations  were  declined.  After  hearings,  the 
Senator  said  he  had  heard  "a  great  deal  of 
testimony  that  Capt.  Allee  and  the  Rangers 
under  his  direction  have  trespassed  up>on 
private  property,  have  made  numerous  ar- 
rests without  legal  cause,  used  physical  force 
far  beyond  tiiat  required  to  take  a  subject 
Into  custody,  participated  in  acts  of  strike- 
breaking and  committed  other  infringements 
of  personal  and  property  rights.  That  testi- 
mony stands  uncontradicted  by  Capt.  Allee." 

Elsewhere,  however,  the  Rangers  vigorously 
deny  all  charges  against  them.  "All  those 
charges  of  brutality — It  Just  didn't  happen," 
growls  Capt.  Allee.  a  burly,  gravel-voiced 
man  and  a  Ranger  for  35  years.  "This  damn 
era  we  live  in  now — a  man  who  works  to 
violate  the  law  has  more  civil  rights  than 
good  people,"  he  adds.  The  captain  recalls 
fondly  that  when  he  broke  in  "we  were  still 
a  horse  company."  Of  course,  he  adds,  "every- 
thing's modern  now,  even  crime."  Capt.  Al- 
lee's  grandfather  and  father  were  Rangers; 
his  son  is  a  Ranger,  too. 

Answering  a  suit  filed  by  the  Kruegers.  the 
Texas  Council  of  Churches  and  others,  the 
Rangers  deny  they  liave  "Indulged  in  any 
unlawful  acts."  In  the  hearing  on  La  Casita's 
injunction  request,  Capt.  Allee  testified  that 
Mr.  Dlmas  and  Mr.  Rodriguez  didn't  re- 
spwnd  to  his  order  to  bring  their  hands  out 
from  under  a  table  to  stand  up.  "I  then 
kicked  the  table  back,  and  I  hit  Magdaleno 
Dlmas  with  the  barrel  of  the  shotgun  on  the 
head,  dldnt  hurt  hUn,  didn't  knock  him 
to  the  floor  at  that  time  at  all,"  Capt.  Allee 
said. 

Then,  the  captain  added,  the  two  men 
ran  from  the  room  and  "they  either  stumbled 
over  a  chair,  or  something  happened  to  them. 
I  don't  know  what  It  was,  or  tripped  and 
fell  down." 

Certainly  the  controversy  hasn't  damaged 
the  Rangers  in  the  eyes  of  Col.  Garrison,  who 
counts  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  among 
his  friends  and  who  says  with  emotion  that 
"the  greatest  tribute  I've  ever  had  in  my 
life"  was  when  the  Rangers  unanimously 
asked  him  to  become  their  leader  In  1938.  To 
Col.  Garrison,  a  Ranger  has  what  counts  for 
most  in  a  man — courage. 

"The  Rangers  have  a  great  tradition,  and 
their  great  tradition  comes  from  the  fact 
that  a  Ranger  never  retreats,"  says  the  colo- 
nel. "If  It's  necessary  to  die  In  his  tracks, 
a  Ranger  dies  in  his  tracks.  People  know 
that,  and  consequently,  he  seldom  has  to 
die  In  his  tracks." 

Col.  Garrison  says  proudly  that  only  two 
Rangers  have  resigned  since  1935.  "However, 
some  ye.^rs  ago  It  became  my  sad  duty  to 
fire  a  Ranger,  because  he  showed  a  lack  of 
courage — the  only  Ranger  I've  ever  fired," 
he  adds. 

"What  he  did  was  allow  himself  to  be  cap- 
tured by  a  bank  robber.  Then  he  made  no  at- 
tempt to  escape.  We  felt  he  should  have  made 
an  attempt  to  get  his  gun  back.  So  we  fired 
him  for  two  things.  First,  he  wasn't  alert. 
Second,    he    showed    no    guts.    His    brother 


Rangers  would  never  have  worked  with  him 
after  that." 


HOOVER'S  UNIFORM  CRIME 
REPORTS 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  statistics  and 
tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  un- 
fortunately appears  to  be  preoccupied  as 
a  social  reformer  rather  than  aggres- 
sively acting  as  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment oflQcer  of  this  Nation. 

Although  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation comes  under  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  FBI 
Is  an  efBclent  organization  and  has  just 
released  its  report,  "Uniform  Crime  Re- 
porting." 

The  Attorney  General,  as  you  know, 
recently  said  the  Increase  in  crime  was 
trivial  and  not  a  great  problem.  Well.  I 
would  like  to  invite  his  attention  to  the 
statistics  coming  out  of  the  FBI  under 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  specifi- 
cally direct  his  attention  to  the  situa- 
tion right  under  his  nose  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  This  relates  to  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year  as  compared  to  the 
first  6  months  of  last  year.  I  will  cite 
only  a  few  instances. 

As  to  robberies — there  were  800  more 
robberies  in  the  District  of  Columbia  this 
year  than  last  year,  that  is,  comparing 
the  first  6  months. 

Then  here  is  an  appalling  statistic — 
as  to  burglaries,  breaking,  and  entry, 
there  was  an  Increase  of  2,500  in  the  first 
6  months  of  this  year;  there  was  650 
more  larcencles;  and  1.100  more  auto- 
mobiles were  stolen  in  the  first  6  months 
of  1967. 

I  think  all  of  you  will  want  to  read  in 
detail  the  statistics  that  I  am  including 
with  my  remarks,  as  follows : 
UNfFORM  Crime  Reporting    (January-June, 
1967) 

Crime  In  the  United  States  as  measured  by 
the  Crime  Index  rose  17  percent  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1967  over  the  same  period 
in  1966.  The  violent  crimes  as  a  group  In- 
creased 18  percent  with  robbery  up  30  per- 
cent, murder  20  percent,  aggravated  assault 
11  percent  and  forcible  rape  7  percent.  The 
voluminous  property  crimes  rose  17  percent 
as  a  group.  Auto  theft  registered  a  19  per- 
cent rise,  burglary  18  percent  and  larceny 
$50  and  over  16  percent.  All  cities  when 
grouped  according  to  population  had  crime 
increases  ranging  from  an  average  of  7  per- 
cent in  cities  with  over  one  million  popula- 
tion to  23  percent  in  cities  having  a  popula- 
tion of  500.000  to  one  million.  The  suburban 
areas  reported  an  Increase  of  18  percent  and 
the  rural  areas  were  up  15  pyercent  Geo- 
graphically, the  upward  crime  trend  was  con- 
sistent throughout  the  country.  Crime  in  the 
North  Central  States  rose  20  percent.  18  per- 
cent in  the  Northeastern  States  and  16  per- 
cent In  the  Southern  and  Western  States 
Murder  registered  the  highest  percentage 
increase  in  the  North  Central  States  while 
in  the  Southern.  Western  and  Northeastern 
States  the  crime  of  robbery  showed  the 
sharpest  Increase. 
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TABLE  l.-CRIME  INDEX  TRENDS  (JANUARY-JUNE,  PERCENT  CHANGE  1967  OVER  1966,  OFFENSES  KNOWN  TO  THE  POLICE) 


Population  group  and  area 


Nymber  ol 
agencies 


Population 


Total 


Murder 


Forcible 
rape  Robbery 


Aggra- 
vated 
assault 


Larceny,  Auto 

Burglary        JsO  and  thett 

over 


Total  allacencies                                   4.635  142,749,000  +17  +20  -r7  j30  -  1 

Tnia    c    .efove^VsOOO -     -  804  75,084,000  +17  +25  +9  -ffO  -r  0 

sSbufbrnarea       :::::::..-  1.727  45,107,000  +18  +13  +9  +33  r\i 

Pnr,ia?eV      1054  20,902,000  +15  +2  -4  +22  -rl4 

Si^ri^J^aooo:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::-  '«  9.605.000  +7  +30  +6  +  _+ 

50C.OOO  to  1.000.000 20  12.M0,000  +23  jii  +*  +JU  + 

250,000  to  500,000 25  ,f' '22.000  Tf  +|"  tfj  +34  ^9 

lOCOOO  to  250.000 ?5  3,706.000  +21  +22  4  +**  ^ 

tS^lSK;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  |  :   ^  |  *     3  t  fe  +}? 

TABLE  2.-CRIME  INDEX  TRENDS  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  REGION  (JANUARY-JUNE,  1967  OVER  1966) 


+18 
+17 
+18 
+19 
+6 
+20 
+19 
+22 
+\8 
+18 
+17 
+  19 


+16 
+15 
+17 
+11 

+1J 

t\^ 
+11 
+16 
+18 
+18 


+19 
+19 
+19 
+3 
+3 
+31 
+23 
-t-27 
+16 
+11 
+19 
+14 


Region 


Total 


Murder 


Forcible  rape 


Robbery 


Aggravated 
assault 


Burglary 


Larceny.  J50 
and  over 


Auto  thett 


Northeastern  States.. 
North  Central  States. 

Southern  States 

Western  States 


+18 
+20 
+16 
+16 


+25 
+36 
-1-13 
+15 


s 


+28 

+  14 

+25 

+15 

+36 

+S 

+33 

+8 

+  18 
+21 
+16 
+17 


+10 
+19 
+13 

+18 


+26 
+19 
+31 

+10 


The  nationwide  rise  in  aggravated  assault 
included  a  24  percent  Increase  in  the  use  of 
a  firearm  in  these  attacl£B.  Armed  robbery 
which  comprises  58  percent  of  the  robbery 
offenses  Increased  37  percent  during  the  six- 
month  period.  Street  robbery  was  up  24  per- 
cent, robbery  of  business  houses  39  percent. 


service  sUtlon  robbery  up  30  percent,  chain 
stores  48  percent  and  robbery  of  residences 
12  percent.  Bank  robbery  which  makes  up  1 
percent  of  all  robbery  showed  a  57  percent  in- 
crease during  the  six-month  period.  In  the 
larceny  classiflcatlon  purse-snatching  showed 


a  26  percent  Increase  and  theft  of  personal 
property  from  automobiles  was  up  18  per- 
cent. Burglary  of  residences  during  the  six- 
month  period  increased  15  percent  over  1866, 
while  non-residency  burglary  was  up  20 
percent. 


TABLE  3.-0FFENSES  KNOWN  TO  THE  POLICE.  JANUARY  THROUGH  JUNE,  1956  AND  1967.  CITIES  OVER  100.000  IN  POPULATION 


Murder, 
nonnegligent 
manslaughter 


Forcible  rape        Robbery 


Aggravated 
assault 


Burglary- 
breaking  or 
entering 


Larceny,  $50 
and  over 


Auto  thett 


Abilene,  Tex.:  . 

1966 ' 

19S7 

Akron,  Ohio:  c 

1966 ,? 

1967 " 

Albany,  N.Y.:  , 

1966 } 

1967 ' 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.:  . 

1966 5 

1967 * 

Alexandria,  Va.:  i 

1956 4 

1967 ^ 

Allentown.  Pa.:  y 

1966 f 

1957 ' 

Amarillo.  Tex.:  c 

1956 5 

1967 '■ 

Anaheim,  Calif.: 

1966 j" 

1967 * 

Arlington,  Va.:  3 

1966 2 

1967. 

Atlanta.  Ga.:  ci 

1966 54 

1967 ^ 

Austin,  Tex.:  g 

1966 ,2 

1967 " 

Baltimore,  Md.:' 

1967    :::;::::::!!!";!;"""i----------- ^^ 

Baton  Rouge,  La.:  s 

1966 7 

1957. 

Beaumont.  Tex.:  7 

1965 6 

1967 

Berkeley.  Calif.:  1 

1955 I 

1957 1  ' 

Birmingham,  Ala.:                                                                                                 J  26 

1966 -^  24 

1%7  

Boston.  Mass.:  15 

1966 ig 

1967   * 

Bridgeport,  Conn.:  4 

1966 2 

!%7 

Buffalo,  NY.:  7 

1966.. 10 

1967 

Camden,  N.J.:  c 

1966 

1%7 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


4 
2 

4 
3 

18 
25 

182 
283 

2 
6 

19 
45 

20 
25 

97 
131 

8 
13 

56 

89 

1 
3 

U 
18 

12 

7 

16 
38 

9 
12 

35 
47 

.  U 
8 

35 
45 

60 
80 

212 
268 

19 
21 

68 

100 

185"" 

""2,'53b' 

18 
15 

50 
60 

8 

27 

24 

19 

89 

108 

25 

20 

138 
147 

55 
63 

553 
623 

33 

1 

77 

34 
41 

128 
313 

15 

20 

100 
193 

23 
14 

310 
311 

220 
231 

83 

70 

84 

123 

1.007 
1.245 

832 
1,114 

919 
1,686 

34 
50 

501 
727 

217 
205 

277 
459 

283 
236 

2.079 

2,204 

551 
1,121 

610 
636 

162 

170 

389 
583 

339 
392 

166 

181 

13 
9 

187 
235 

1S8 

205 

81 
87 

127 
97 

586 

603 

457 
584 

171 
192 

43 

44 

924 
1  086 

591 
665 

222 
279 

84 

120 

644 
638 

601 
681 

198 
288 

468 
413 

2.386 
2.659 

2,549 
2.179 

1,130 
1,273 

222 
270 

1.179 
1,324 

374 
581 

328 
384 

887  " 

"■■7.369" 

""5,365  " 

"■4;  372" 

74 
93 

1.140 
1.344 

897 
1.196 

327 
440 

166 
200 

425 
585 

125 
159 

66 
90 

40 

40 

843 
1.070 

222 

362 

219 
337 

439 

416 

1.872 
2.243 

1,480 
1,489 

573 

744 

477 
548 

2.386 
2.593 

1,525 
1,192 

5,128 
6,799 

35 
73 

640 
878 

370 
308 

387 
673 

187 
275 

2.376 
2.455 

1,106 
1,450 

1.339 
1,990 

71 
107 

604 
1,007 

285 
324 

315 
488 
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TABLE  3.— OFFENSES  KNOWS  TO  THE  POLICE,  JANUARY  THROUGH  JUNE,  1966  AND  1967,  CITIES  OVER  100.000  IN  POPULATION-Continued 


Murder, 
nonnegligent     Forcible  rape 
manslaughter 


Aggravated  Burglary-         Larceny,  J5Q 

Robbery  assault  breaking  or  and  over  Autotheft 

entering 


Cinton,  Ohio:  • 

1966 3                       8                        24  33  304  309                   !34 

1967 4                        5                        51  50  388  356                   151 

Cedar  Raoids,  Iowa: 

1966 5                         8  7  146  181                   110 

1967 2                         6  7  191  155                   103 

Charlotte.  N.C: 

1966 11                      22                      158  399  1.377  721                   318 

1967 26                     12                     131  407  1.504  907                 359 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.: 

1967 U                      11                        32  89  1.024  229                   514 

1967 14                      10                       104  72  1.051  176                   499 

Chicago.  Ill  : 

1966 196                   653                 7,868  5,263  14,211  7,955            13,703 

196" 273                   683                 8,298  5,885  15,021  8,202            13,531 

Cincinnati.  Ohio: 

1966 21                      59                       168  342  1.544  %7                   422 

1967 28                    50                     225  357  1,589  1.067                  591 

Cleveland.  Ohio: 

1966 57                     62                  1,069  508  2,945  540              3.062 

1%7 79                    72                  1,716  5%  3.807  1,81S              5,076 

ColumDia,  S  C: 

1966...- 3                        4                        42  92  617  411                   251 

1967 9                      4                      29  138  609  438                  370 

Columbus,  Ga  : 

1966 6                        1                        19  30  558  283                   158 

1967 8                        5                        26  46  590  367                   269 

Columbus,  Ohio: 

1%6 9                      49                      245  256  2,420  1,458               1,155 

1967 15                      58                      366  258  3,369  2,031                1,209 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.: 

1966 12                      12                        45  201  1.151  872                   252 

1967 9                    16                      82  256  1,303  1,285                 314 

Dallas,  Tex.; 

1966 53                     55                    307  973  3.578  1,241               1.523 

1967 67                      65                      433  898  4.121  1,287               1,952 

Dayton   Ohio: 

.966.. 11                      24                      126  196  1.344  499                   461 

196" 23                    39                     360  259  1.690  691                  779 

Dearborn,  Mich.: 

1966  2                        41  18  481  393                   341 

1967 5                        76  25  477  512                   356 

Denver   Colo.: 

1966 9                    90                     310  338  2.826  1.524              1,574 

1967 13                    90                    375  359  3,189  2,122              1,946 

Des  Voines,  Iowa: 

1966 8                       8                       47  35  484  596                   292 

1967 3                    12                      66  25  720  629                 387 

De'rnit   Vich.:  ' 

1966     

]%^  Ill                   367                 5,391  2,225  17.694  6,728              6,746 

Duljth  Minn.: 

■  96b    1                        7  7  290  238                 133 

!96' 1                        2                        10  8  474  244                   171 

Eli^ab-'-n.  N.J.: 

1965 2                      14                        74  142  631  226                   285 

•M' 5                        74  155  641  255                   405 

El  P3S0.  Tex.: 

1965 7                      21                        77  141  1.365  443                   474 

1967. _ 5                      19                      102  152  2,023  688                  640 

Erie   Pa  : 

.966  2                       3                        29  44  307  178                  238 

196-. 2                      4                      50  37  537  189                 384 

Evans. iiie,  Ind.: 

,%5     5                    10                      49  102  684  585                 300 

196' 2                     10                      61  135  510  559                 261 

Flint   Vich.: 

;966     4                      37                      155  588  869  1,066                   396 

;96' 11                      33                      204  566  1.136  1,352                  683 

Far'  L3j:lBrdale,  Fla.: 

.366       3                      17                        85  123  956  73S                   270 

136".     .- 11                     12                      98  84  1.108  746                 286 

Fort  'Ai»  le   Ind.: 

:965               .V 3                        5                        24  37  531  535                   200 

196"            1                      12                        59  26  818  789                   296 

Fort  W"'th   Tex  : 

1966 21         44         192  244  2.027  715        752 

;96' 35        36        230  255  2.439  795      1.081 

Fresno.  Calif.: 

1966  - 4                        5                         97  66  1.312  1,010                  601 

1967 3                       6                         76  71  1,791  1,033                   702 

Garden  Grove.  Calif.: 

1966 2                      4                        17  64  722  490                  179 

!%7.. 9                          46  45  770  522                   211 

Gary   'nd  : 

1966  19                      43                        253  224  753  720                   553 

196? 19                      19                        375  216  855  756                   730 

Glend.ile,  Calif.: 

1966     7                          29  27  429  480                   259 

1967.      2                        7                          36  20  538  641                   287 

Grand  Rapids.  Vich  : 

!%6.,. 2                      10                         80  3  9'3  659                   334 

1%7.... 6                      12                        157  109  1.338  586                   465 

Greensboro.  N  C: 

1966     5                        8                         33  422  452  443                   196 

1967 3                     11                         48  312  470  610                 201 

Hammond,  Ind.: 

1966 2                        1                          47  49  350  486                   230 

1967.   15                        73  57  54i  558                  345 

Hampton,  Va,: 

i%6       3                        5                         18  34  455  284                     56 

1967 6                      6                        17  29  394  195                   75 

Hartford.  Conn  : 

1966  2                     12                        92  119  833  357                  354 

1967 17                     15                      108  151  901  458                 598 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  3.-0FFENSES  KNOWN  TO  THE  POLICE.  JANUARY  THROUGH  JUNE,  1966  AND  1967.  CITIES  0\ER  lOO.uOC  IN   POPULATION— Cont,nuea 


Honolulu.  Hawaii: 

1%6 

1967... 

Houston,  Tex.: 
1956 


1%7. 
Huntsville.  Ala.: 

1966 

!%7 

Independence,  Mo.: 

1966 

1967... 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

1966 

1%7 

Jackson,  Miss.: 

1966 

1%7 

Jacksonville,  Fla.: 

1966 

1967 

Jersev  City,  N.J.: 

1966 

1967 

Kansas  City,  Kans.: 

.965. 

1967... 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

1966 - 

1957 

Knoxville,  Tenn.: 

1966... 

1957.... 

Lansing,  f^ich.: 

1966 

1957 

Las  Vegas.  Nev.: 

1966 

1967 

Lincoln.  Nebr.: 

1966 

1967. 

L.:-  r  Rock.  Ark.: 

.966- 

1957 

Long  Beach,  Calif.: 

1966 

1967 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

1966 

1967 

Louisville,  Ky.: 

1966 

1957 

Lubbock.  Tex.: 

1955 

1967. 

Macon,  Ga.: 

1966.... 

1967.   - 

Madison.  Wis.: 

1965... 

1967... 

Memphis,  Tenn.: 

1966 

1957 

Miami.  Fla.: 

1966 

1957 

IVIilwaukee,  Wis.: 

1%6 

1967 

Minneapolis,  IVIinn.: 

1956 

1967 

Mobile.  Ala.: 

1956 

1967...- 

Montgomery,  Ala.: 

1966 

1967 

Nashville,  Tenn.: 

1966 

1967... 

Newark,  N.J.: 

1966 

1967 

New  Bedford,  Mass.: 

1966 

1967 

New  Haven,  Conn.: 

1955 

1957... 

New  Orleans,  La.: 

1955- 

1967 

Newport  News,  Va.: 

19E6 

1%7. 

New  York,  N.Y.:< 

1965 

1967... 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.: 

1S65 

1%7 , 


Murjer  Aggravated  Burglary-        Larceny, $50 

nonnegligent      Forcible  tape  Robbery  assault  breaking  or  and  over 

manslaugnter  entering 


6 
3 

95 
119 

3 
5 


20 
26 

8 

14 

U 
20 

8 
9 

7 

11 

28 
32 

10 
8 


5 
9 

8 
7 

102 
121 

16 
28 

7 
7 

6 
17 


10 
27 

27 
24 

13 
17 

18 
6 

3 
7 

12 
12 

19 
25 

26 
28 

1 
1 

2 
5 

57 
62 

5 
7 


6 
7 

88 

112 

13 
2 

10 
3 

58 

60 


21 
33 

10 
12 

25 
18 

99 
93 

n 

3 

9 
8 

4 

3 

6 

11 

7 
13 

53 
55 

653 

700 

29 
31 

12 
14 

11 
11 

5 
7 

34 
53 

42 
48 

13 
23 

40 
72 

10 
17 

7 
9 

48 
55 

62 
80 

2 
4 

4 
3 

89 
94 

4 
10 


-^ 


48 
48 

1,026 
1,580 

22 
4 

25 
20 

569 
485 

5 
19 

300 

380 

86 

104 

109 
220 

719 
941 

41 
41 

40 
38 

92 
66 

6 
6 

72 
72 

309 

477 

3,733 
4,812 

292 
380 

42 
46 

60 
69 

12 
13 

236 
354 

682 
731 

82 

231 

440 
587 

79 
95 

36 
54 

109 
255 

731 
827 

23 
42 

15 
25 

631 
1,002 

68 
47 


% 
80 

1,254 
1,246 

157 
186 

57 
74 

250 
218 

53 
61 

218 
432 

85 
103 

131 
171 

571 
625 

232 
154 

42 
83 

66 
53 

51 
28 

235 
382 

213 

247 

4,675 
5,006 

211 

313 

127 
■   142 

88 
82 

9 

7 

90 

219 

1,191 
1,255 

197 
260 

349 
644 

192 
255 

36 

31 

457 
730 

962 
980 

35 
49 

62 
70 

614 
790 

109 
105 


2,555 
2,596 

8,279 
7,880 

525 
539 

393 
364 

2,894 
3,797 

39 

550 

1,501 
1,922 

540 
497 

801 
1,275 

3,346 
4.287 

948 
1,036 

471 
663 

468 
506 

274 
315 

624 
790 

2,273 
2,690 

26,773 
29,165 

1,997 
2,260 

734 
1,029 

737 
832 

279 
383 

3,207 
3,962 

3,464 
3.412 

1,319 
1,785 

3.403 
4,352 

1,502 
1,503 

578 
744 

2,054 
3,041 

4.625 
4.635 

406 
569 

581 
1.045 

3,326 
3,879 

412 
576 


1.089 
1,276 

2,461 
3,100 

543 
533 

216 
215 

1,215 
1,511 

224 
258 

836 
825 

79 
86 

195 
232 

1,925 
2,070 

305 
391 

609 
674 

349 
388 

289 
266 

714 
778 

1,382 
1,564 

16,261 
17,698 

2,002 
2,144 

653 
841 

291 
387 

377 

513 

2,267 
1.979 

1.644 
1,832 

l.%3 
2.452 

1,724 
1,661 

553 
596 

485 
524 

1,399 
1,721 

1,%3 
2,077 

179 
298 

295 
329 

2,410 
3,299 

243 
408 


346 


929 

4 
4 


16,041 

25 
46 


13,609 

92 
116 


68, 693 

290 
349 


54,645 

305 
319 


Auto  theft 


938 
1.073 

2,618 
3,263 

248 
290 

93 
83 

1,843 
2,284 

116 
127 

477 
510 

1,166 
1.468 

294 
612 

1,654 
2,319 

279 
394 

335 
319 

217 
229 

90 
72 

155 
151 

1,378 
1,316 

11,393 
11.923 

1,427 
2,175 

152 
163 

191 
163 

250 
221 

725 
957 

768 
944 

1,700 
2,382 

1,635 
1,590 

309 
350 

151 
167 

790 
1.432 

2.209 
2,500 

372 
684 

477 
694 

2.287 
3.020 

106 
151 


23,341 

104 
160 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  3.-0FFENSES  KNOWN  TO  THE  POLICE.  JANUARY  THROUGH  JUNE,  1966  AND  1%7,  CITIES  OVER  100,000  IN  POPULATION-Contmued 


Murder, 
nonnegligent     Forcible  rape        Robbery 
manslaughter 


Aggravated  Burglary-        Larceny,  J50 

assault  breaking  or         and  over         Auto  theft 

entering 


Norloik.  Va.;  , 

1966 " 

1967 20 

Oakland,  Calit.:  ,, 

1966 }f 

1967       - I* 

Oklahoma  City  Okla.:  ,, 

1966        15 

1967 21 

Omaha,  Nebr  ;  , 

1966 * 

1%7     " 

Orlando,  Fla  :  , 

1966       I 

1%7.    » 

Pasadena.  Cant.:  , 

1966 i 

1%7 * 

Paterson.  N.J.:  . 

1966.   ° 

1967 » 

Peoria,  III.:  , 

1966 - J 

1967 * 

Philadelphia,  Pa.:  „ 

li^;; ::;:;::::::::;:::;::;:::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::""  "3 

Phoenij.  Ariz.;  ,„ 

1966 \\ 

1%7 " 

Pittsburgh,  Pa  :  ., 

i967:;:;;;;;;;;;;;;!;;!!!!";;;!i'ii"!iii^'i i^ 

Portsmouth,  Va..  , 

1967 " 

Providence.  R.I.:  . 

1966 i 

1967.   ' 

Pueblo,  Colo.:  - 

1966 ; 

1QC7 _.. .__ ........ ..---....  t 

Raleigh   N.C.:  c 

1966 S 

1967 " 

Reading,  Pa.:  , 

1966. .....-- .......  — ... ..............  ....-..---- 

1967  ^ 

Richmond,  Va. :  -4 

1966. ..........  —  ........-.--..--...------.•----•--•-•-•       -*"       ------- 

1%7 " 

Riverside.  Calif.:  , 

1966 f 

1967 ' 

Roanoke.  Va.;  . 

1966 c 

1967 ^ 

Rochester.  N.Y.:  ,- 

1966 !; 

1967 ''' 

Rocktord.  111.:  c 

1966 , 

1%7 ^ 

SKramento,  Calif.:  r 

1966 ,c 

1%7 " 

Saginaw.  Mich.:  <• 

1966   ; 

196: 

St  Louis.  Mo  :  47 

1966 5o 

1967  .  - ^ 

St.  Paul,  Minn.:  7 

1966 i 

1%7 

St.  Petersburg,  Fia.;  7 

1966 5 

1%7 ^ 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah:  , 

1966 7 

1967 

San  Antonio.  Texas:  jc 

4    1966 « 

^v:i967. ^* 

San  Bernardino,  Caiif.: 

^1966 - 

*1%7 

San  Diego.  Calif:  « 

1966 i 

1967     ; 

San  Francisco,  Calif.:  <a 

1966 ;-•  ;;  jj 

San  Jose,  Caiif.:  o 

1966 4 

1967 - 

Santa  Ana.  Calif.:  ■> 

1966 f 

1967.. 

Savannah,  Ga.:  0 

1966 g 

1967      ' 

Scranton,  Pa.:  I 

1966 

1967- 

Seattle,  Wash.:  ,c 

1966 ^0 

1967 ^^ 


16 
42 

175 
276 

401 
351 

1,608 
2.006 

958 

1.551 

750 
761 

32 
S5 

m 

663 

264 

305 

2,847 
4.102 

1,638 
2,354 

979 
1,328 

35 
58 

248 
174 

143 
253 

1,831 
2,166 

283 
814 

760 
656 

22 
31 

99 
208 

24 
257 

1,351 
1,557 

306 
580 

823 
734 

16 
3 

55 
64 

173 

147 

671 
542 

502 
599 

192 

311 

19 
16 

73 
112 

66 
92 

96 -t 
1,128 

541 
714 

294 
282 

5 
8 

84 
107 

45 
80 

594 
718 

88 
153 

450 
542 

14 
10 

90 
147 

74 
90 

803 

677 

348 
351 

332 
':72 

239 
238 

1,181 
1,429 

1,944 
1,749 

5.605 
6,136 

2.303 
2,098 

3,492 
3,334 

58 
53 

244 
354 

337 
432 

3.216 
4,497 

2,731 
2,906 

1.477 
1.828 

92 

89 

779 
862 

337 

430 

2.938 

2,957 

1,942 
2.192 

2,689 

3,525 

4 

6 

114 
97 

78 
85 

762 
886 

356 
364 

254 
288 

6 

7 

61 
87 

102 
123 

1,037 
1,397 

324 
369 

1,166 
1,580 

18 
16 

41 
75 

217 
338 

278 
356 

77 

3 

122 

5 
4 

28 
40 

235 
165 

455 
417 

395 
511 

119 
145 

1 
1 

IS 

25 

17 

37 

341 
341 

113 
128 

104 
161 

39 

35 

132 
195 

207 
229 

1,588 
1,742 

758 
487 

869 
930 

15 
13 

30 
52 

115 
91 

945 

1,171 

729 
856 

277 
294 

5 

4 

24 
26 

IW 

as 

475 
539 

237 
436 

174 
248 

17 
32 

60 

166 

128 
268 

1.169 
1.481 

820 
1,003 

584 
451 

2 

25 
48 

172 
178 

22 

47 

98 
94 

339 
394 

1,675 
1,452 

287 
364 

1,068 
1.085 

125 
154 

18 
18 

1,121 
935 

9 

7 

91 
72 

78 
119 

340 
461 

153 
126 

232 

130 

155 
114  .i 

1,058 
1,331 

1,009 
1,091 

6,080 
6,169 

1,230 
1,494 

2,335 
3,156 

39 
30 

190 
258 

173 
186 

1,919 
2,489 

914 
1,256 

1,010 
1.302 

24 
9 

140 
136 

269 

157 

1.073 
1,297 

639 
701 

171 
224 

13 

12 

102 
142 

65 
85 

1,120 
1,292 

1.035 
1.063 

483 
383 

44 
53 

163 
224 

616 
723 

4,121 
3,653 

1,977 
2,074 

1,227 
1,121 

8 
13 

54 
69 

54 
56 

846 

1.050 

586 
860 

279 
285 

28 
31 

175 
211 

289 
276 

1,518 
1,779 

2,746 
3,318 

1,060 
1,084 

43 
78 

1.180 
1,721 

923 
1,061 

5,569 
7,543 

1,975 
2,366 

3,669 
4,592 

29 
24 

76 
110 

56 
84 

1,907 
2,130 

473 
568 

724 
823 

11 
15 

39 

50 

81 
86 

567 
834 

236 
319 

185 
252 

9 
14 

126 

120 

aot 

63 

601 
868 

540 
613 

165 
255 

6 
9 

24 
46 

286 

330 

81 
89 

113 

1 

165 

62 
51 

270 

554 

171 
348 

2,331 
3.563 

2,193 

2,924 

9S3 
1,655 
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TABLE    3.-0FFENSES    KNOWN    TO   THE    POLICE,    JANUARY    THROUGH    JUNE.   1966  AND  1967,  CITIES  OVER  100,000  IN  POPULATION-Continu«l    ^ 


Murder, 
nonnegligent      Forcible  rape 
manslaughter 


Robbery 


Aggravated 
assault 


Burglary- 
breaking  or 
entering 


Larceny,  J50 
£^a  over 


Auto  theft 


Shreveport.  La.:  12                       4                       45  223  506  212 

1966 8                        5                       28  273  661  275 

1967 

SoLth  Bend,  Ind.:  3                       6                       30  23  444  194 

1966-   2                      2                      57  41  809  291 

[%7 - - 

Spokane.'was'h";  '  2                      4                     20  16  479  235 

1%6 1                       3                      31  19  467  337 

1967 

Springfield,  Mass.:  2                       2                         4  5  211  "1 

1966 7                       3                      31  82  496  172 

1%7   - „ 

Springfield,  Mo.:  4                      16  14  391  {W 

1966 - "    i"      12  7  446  187 

Syracuse,  NY:- 1                     20                      80  198  853  810 

1966 6                     34                     141  220  1,115  1,0% 

1967  

Tacoma.  Wash.:  2                      9                      "  60  533  320 

1966 5                      9                      54  119  662  494 

Tampa,  Fia.': 15                     23                     251  394  2.^  1,295 

1966 13                   24                   347  404  2,982  1,503 

IQCT                                              •  *" 

Topeka.  Kans.": 1                       7                       31  87  358  193 

1966 :::::::::: 4           39  121  504  279 

Torrance,"  Caiif,':' 3                      10                       43  51  820  815 

1%6 ^                    13                     57  46  910  1.074 

1967 ,„  ,„ 

Trenton,  N.J.:  4         2I         151  79  6g  159 

1966 8        10        165  111  W  357 

igcT  _,_ ., .......... 

Tucson,  Ariz':" 3                     23                      50  j     120  1,032  591 

1966 4                     12                       71  112  1.158  709 

Tulsa,  Okla.':" g                     32                      65  87  1.184  1.135 

1966 10                     30                     103  165  1.475  1,307 

1967 ,,„  „ 

Utica.  N.Y.:  1          10  U  }39  85 

1966 i  -  1         14  13  196  40 

IQCT                                    •  * 

Virginia  B'e'a'c'h'.'Va!:' 2                     9                     17  104  330  316 

1956 :::::::.:;:::::■.'.  i           I           w  "  «37  493 

Waco.Tex.: 2                     7                     30  228  868  ^ 

1966 5                    10                     43  155  700  305 

1  gc7                                                                      . ......... ..-- " 

Warren.  Micli.': 8                      37  M  582  602 

1966 y-  ■  11               ♦♦  1*  "'  ^" 

Washington;  "d.'C.; 74                     69                  1.466  1,449  4.574  2,349 

1966 gg                   85                2,566  1,509  7,067  3.016 

iQcy  _.,.....-...- ••• 

Waterbury,'  Conn'.':"  i                      2                     22  M  359  2U 

1966 3                      3                      28  28  536  218 

I5g7  — — 

Wichita.  Kans.':" ,  5                    20                      50  '132  868  627 

1%6 5                    28                      54  177  1,136  91U 

Wichita  Fails; 'fe'iL": 5                     3                     13  82  205  163 

1966 2                      17  123  207  147 

1967 „  „,  ,., 

W.nstonSalem,  N.C.:  7                      6                      42  460  553  281 

1966 :::::;;:;::  is           ♦           ^  '"^^^  ™ 

Worcester,  Mass;; 2                       9                       91  JS  }•???  Jfl 

1966.  1                     13                      51  52  1.115  542 

1967 ^„  ...  ,„ 

Yonkers,  N.Y.:  4                      1                      36  59  =00  550 

1966 2                      3                      56  114  6^-;  654 

Youngsto«n,"6'hio;;';'-;'.-'''. 47                         64  77  484  164 

1%6    9                      2                     135  116  ni  l^i 

1967 --^ 

f^ote-  All  1967  crirr.e  figures  from  reportngunts  are  prelimnary.  Final  figures  are  published  I 
'  1966  figures  not  comparable  with  196/ . 


262 

324 

220 
295 

233 
297 

435 
759 

67 
73 

203 
276 

217 
284 

558 
674 

74 
159 

293 
395 

555 
745 

514 
3)9 

432 
692 

54 

52 

95 
108 

88 

114 

223 
262 

2,582 
3,611 

205 
217 

391 
569 

103 
97 

153 

209 

801 
1.033 

404 
479 

307 

575 


annual  report 


NO  MORE  FEES 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  Linani- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
pertinent  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MissoTiri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  opposition 
continues  to  grow  in  regard  to  the  variety 
of  admission  fees,  boat  dock  fees,  guide 
fees,  and  various  other  fees  that  have 
been  Imposed  at  our  Federal  reservoirs 
by  the  Johnson  administration.  Surely 
the  time  has  come  for  this  matter  to  be 
considered  by  the  Congress  through  the 


vehicle  of  H.R.  11236.  now  pending  be- 
fore the  House  Public  Works  Committee. 
In  that  vein,  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  article  by  Bill  Potter,  out- 
door editor  of  the  Joplin,  Mo.,  Globe: 

POTTEBING    AROr-ND    WITH    BILL    PorTER 

An  item  appearing  on  the  sports  pages  of 
The  JopUn  Globe  of  August  16  gave  this 
newsman  a  jolt. 

The  same  news  account  caused  a  flashback 
In  time,  perhaps  as  much  as  55  years. 

As  I  read  the  Associated  Press  article  with 
the  Washington  dateline  it  was  not  the  shock 
of  the  facts  in  the  story  that  startled  me  but 
rather  the  alleged  explanation  of  the  subject 
contained  in  the  release. 

Across  mv  mind  raced  a  scene  from  child- 
hood days.'l  couldn't  have  been  more  than 
eight   years   of   age.   I   recall   it   was   one   of 


those  delightful  adventures  when  my  dad 
would  take  me  fishing  with  him. 

On  this  particular  dav  dad  waxed  philo- 
sophical. It  was  1912  and  WiUiam  Howard 
Taft  was  in  the  White  House.  Dad  was  a 
militant  Republican.  In  those  days  we  lived 
in  a  great  society  but  there  was  no  "Great 
Socletv."  The  home  was  the  Important  unit 
of  the  nation  In  that  era  and  It  took  no  man 
in  a  grav  flannel  suit  from  Madison  Avenue 
to  coin  "a  phrase  such  aa  "the  family  that 
plavs  together,  stays  together."  That  was  an 
era' when  the  family  prayed  and  played  to- 
gether and  stayed  together.  It  was  a  nation 
of  families  living  in  a  sound  economy  and 
believing  in  a  Llncolnesque  form  of  govern- 
ment that  was  "of  the  people,  for  the  people 
and  bv  the  people." 

Dad  was  doing  real  well  with  his  fishing 
that  day.  He  had  caught  quite  a  string  of 
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bau  and  crapple  and  bream  plus  a  cat^b 
or  two.  I  was  too  busy  catching  wonn-steai- 
Ing  i)erch  to  catch  the  significance  of  a  state- 
ment he  made  at  that  time.  I  can't  give  an 
exact  quote  but  the  essence  of  his  state- 
ment came  back  quite  forcefully  the  other 
day  when  I  read  the  story  from  the  "Great 
Society"  capltol  of  1967.  This,  I  think.  Is  the 
way  dad  put  It  that  sunny  Saturday  after- 
noon: 

"William,  this  Is  something  that  will  al- 
ways be  free.  Not  even  the  government  will 
Invade  your  right  of  free  access  to  the  water. 
Pishing  is  a  sport  for  all  the  people.  God 
meant  it  this  way  because  many  of  our  poor 
people  depend  upon  this  fish  for  their  food. 
Aa  long  as  there  is  water  and  those  waters 
shelter  fish,  this  will  be  free  for  all  people.  ' 

My  dad  Is  gone  and  so  Is  his  dream. 

Of  course  those  words  were  spoken  prob- 
ably before  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers ever  decided  that  they  would  dum 
up  most  of  our  free-flowing  rivers,  build 
mammoth  Impoundments  aiid  then  step-by- 
step  and  little  by  little  flaunting  their  au- 
thority upon  the  people. 

That's  the  story  I'm  talking  about — the 
Associated  Press  dispatch  of  August  15  In 
which  the  Corps  Issued  lis  "pay-or-else" 
edict  to  dock  owners  and  other  such  installa- 
tions on  America's  230  lakes  under  their 
tenacious  control.  Deadline  for  "else"  Is  Jan. 
1.  That's  the  date  under  this  latest  Imposi- 
tion that  owners  of  such  Installations  start 
paying  rent  to  the  government. 

So  the  'grabbing  for  the  green'  boys  are 
at  It  again.  Never  satisfied.  Just  greedy. 

Let  It  be  said,  however,  that  the  officials 
of  the  Corps  are  getting  their  orders  from 
the  higher  ups  in  the  executive  branch.  I 
suspect  the  "higher  up"  in  this  case  might  be 
the  man  from  Arizona  who  heads  up  the 
Dept.  of  Interior,  Stewart  Udall. 

Little  by  little  my  dad's  prophecy  of  fish- 
ing for  free  has  swung  the  other  way  until 
now  It  becomes  fishing  for  a  fee. 

There  are  many  angles  to  which  this  In- 
fringement of  personal  rights  might  be  at- 
tacked. But  with  so  many  of  our  citizens 
bordering  on  the  apathetic  and  fearful  of 
"big  government,"  we  suspect  the  mllUona 
who  pursue  the  sports  of  boating,  fishing, 
cruising,  .'=kilng  or  Just  pl.m  living  "on  the 
lake."  will  remain  silent  and  pick  up  the  tab. 

My  primary  concern  in  this  particular 
column  (and  there  will  be  more,  let  me  as- 
sure you  now)  is  a  statement  of  explana- 
tion made  by  a  Corps  spokesman  when  com- 
menting on  the  fee  to  be  Imposed  on  the 
folks  who  have  private  docks,  duck  blinds, 
private  or  seml-private  fishing  piers,  etc. 

Here  is  the  explanation  and  It  bugs  me. 
neighbor,  really  bugs  me: 

"The  fees  are  designed  to  give  adequate 
compensation  to  the  government  for  grant- 
ing private  Interests  a  valu.ible  right  to  use 
public  property." 
^That's  what  the  man  said. 

Now,  let  me  say  something! 

Just  who  in  the  hell  does  that  spokesman 
think  paid  for  that  "public  property"  in  the 
first  place.  Who's  kidding  who  about  what? 
I  realize  it  Is  not  too  gentlemanly  to  show 
your  Ire  in  public  but  this  Is  one  of  those 
times  when  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  prac- 
tice the  sl>)gan  we  use  to  try  out  new  type- 
writer ribbons  and  Improve  our  touch  typing 
when  we  '*Tite.  "Now  Is  the  time  for  all  good 
men  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  party." 

If  the  st>ortsmen  and  property  owners  of 
this  nation  lack  the  guts  to  stand  on  their 
two  feet  and  protest  these  impositions  of 
rights  then  they  ought  to  pay  through  the 
nose  and  admit  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  wrong 
and  It's  not  a  government  "for  the  people" 
nor  "by  the  people." 

If  the  fraternity  of  folks  who  utilize  our 
great  impoundments  and  parks — paid  for  by 
their  tax  dollars — don't  speak  up  now  and 
demand  the  Congress  and  the  "Great  So- 
ciety" brass  tone  down  their  green  grabbln' 
tactics  by    (1)    repealing  the  big  deal   that 


started  this  whole  vicious  circle  of  making 
the  people  pay  for  enjoying  that  which  they 
have  already  paid  for,  "Operation  Golden 
Eagle."  (2)  the  recent  order  of  the  Corps 
concerning  the  limitations  of  licensed  guides 
and  (3)  the  more  recent  fee  farce  that  Im- 
poses "rental"  on  lake  installations,  then 
those  hot  little  hands  of  the  fee  fanatics  will 
reach  out  for  more  until  there  Isn't  anything 
left  to  "fee"  and  that  would  Just  about  drive 
them  nuts. 

Maybe  it's  time  for  another  Boston  tea 
party.  Those  patriots  were  mad  about  taxa- 
tion without  representation.  The  new  edition 
could  well  be  a  "fee"  party.  The  prelimi- 
naries could  start  now  and  the  main  show 
could  be  held  In  1968  at  the  ballot  boxes  In 
every  precinct  of  our  land.  We  could  let  our 
elected  officials  of  the  various  branches  of 
government,  especially  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches,  imderstand  that  If  they 
are  not  willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
on  our  side  and  will  not  tell  the  Corps  to 
head  in  and  halt  this  fee-grabbln'  gimmick, 
then  those  who  seek  election  to  the  Congress 
or  to  some  executive  branch  of  the  capltol's 
capers,  had  better  not  plan  on  living  In 
Washington. 

Let  me  use  a  bit  more  of  today's  column 
space  and  dare  you  to  write  your  Congress- 
man and  your  two  senators  and  tell  them 
how  you  feel  about  this  fee  fuss.  And,  when 
the  politicians  solicit  your  vote  in  1968  (a 
bonus  year  for  the  voters  when  they  can 
start  right  at  the  top)  let  them  know  you 
want  the  proper  representation  In  Congress 
and  part  of  that  proper  representation  con- 
sists of  eradicating  these  fee  Impositions 
being  ordered  by  whoever  it  Is  that  tells  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  what  to  do. 

Per'naps  this  is  the  time  when  a  Martin 
Luther  should  arise  from  the  fraternity  of 
outdoor  enthusiasts  and  tack  on  the  doors 
of  Congress  the  demands  for  a  modern  refor- 
mation. 

Nor  would  a  1957  Patrick  Henry  be  out  of 
order.  Certainly  there's  a  cry  of  warning  that 
needs  be  shouted. 

And  If  the  leaders  of  our  Great  Society 
wanna  talk  about  "Head  Start."  let  them 
read  of  the  head  start  the  Central  Crossing 
Association  has  recently  given  In  protest  to 
the  latest  Corps  edict.  Some  23,000  names 
were  signed  to  petitions  requesting  the  House 
Public  Works  Commission  to  study  "the  en- 
tire recreation  policy  of  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers."  Hooray  for  Howard  Mcllrath  and 
that  organization's  move  to  Initiate  a  mod- 
ern-day inquisltiorL 

They  keep  telling  us  we  must  fight  to 
preserve  the  freedom  we  have. 

It  seems  that  it's  also  time  to  do  a  bit  of 
fighting  to  keep  the  big  boys  from  taking 
away  what  freedoms  we  are  supposed  to 
have — like  a  little  water  recreation  fun  for 
free.  Huh! 


IS  OEO  REALLY  NECESSARY? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a5k  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  rense  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KL^YKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
its  past  performance,  is  the  OEO  really 
necossarj-?  That  is  a  question  I  believe  we 
should  seriously  consider  before  giving 
this  orgamzation  any  additional  funds  or 
authority.  There  have  been  numerous  un- 
answered charges  of  failure  in  OEO  pro- 
grams as  well  as  charges  of  the  use  of 
OEO  as  a  partisan  political  vehicle. 

Recently  a  situation  in  my  own  com- 
munity, Memphis,  raises  the  question  of 


the  competency  of  some  OEO  ofiBcials  and 
their  right  to  be  employed  in  public  serv- 
ice. Here  are  some  facts  I  have  gathered 
as  a  result  of  a  personal  investigation. 

The  University  of  Tennessee,  College 
of  Medicine  at  Memphis,  made  a  valiant 
attempt  to  initiate  a  neighborhood  clinic 
program  in  Memphis.  The  university's 
medical  school  has  a  long  record  of 
worthy  achievement  in  Memphis  in  serv- 
ing the  medically  indigent.  The  number 
of  people  who  come  to  the  emergency 
room  of  tRe  John  Gaston  Hospital  and 
the  Gailor  Clinics  is  so  enormous  that  it 
virtually  inundates  the  stafif  and  facih- 
ties.  The  only  possible  way  to  resolve  the 
problem,  run  a  more  orderly  hospital, 
and  render  more  acceptable  services  to 
the  patients  is  to  decentralize  the  services 
and  set  up  a  number  of  neighborhood 
clinics. 

After  lengthy  consultation  with  the 
county  medical  society  and  much 
thought  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
health  department  of  Shelby  County,  the 
college  of  medicine,  and  the  Shelby 
County  Poverty  Committee,  a  grant  ap- 
plication was  submitted  last  spring  by 
the  university  to  set  up  neighborhood 
clinics.  In  the  preparatory  phases  of  the 
application,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity sent  a  consultant  to  Memphis, 
presumably  hired  on  a  contractural  basis 
from  a  business  firm  in  Connecticut. 
The  consultant  suggested  certain  addi- 
tions in  the  application  for  neighborhood 
clinics  such  as  day  care  services  for  the 
children  of  patients,  homemaker  edu- 
cation programs  for  the  mothers  and 
training  programs  for  paramedical  per- 
sonnel within  the  neighborhood  clinic. 
While  all  of  these  proposals  are  desirable, 
they  are  not  necessary  additions  for  the 
purely  medical  operation  of  a  neighbor- 
hood clinic. 

In  July  the  university  received  a  notice 
from  Dr.  John  M.  Prankel,  director  of 
the  health  division  of  the  community 
action  program,  OEO.  that  the  applica- 
tion had  been  turned  down  due  to  lack 
of  funds.  However,  at  the  same  time 
OEO  had  approved  41  such  applications 
including  grants  for  Nashville  and  Chat- 
tanooga, both  much  smaller  communities 
and  certainly  with  no  greater  need  than 
Memphis.  OEO  also  approved  a  second 
grant  for  Denver,  Colo. 

It  is  evident  the  application  from 
Memphis  was  turned  down  because  the 
medical  college  did  not  agree  to  become 
involved  in  operations  beyond  the  scope 
of  a  medical  clinic  to  sen'e  the  immedi- 
ate needs  of  the  poor. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  an  almost  unbelievable  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  OEO  office  charged  with 
the  respon.sibility  for  medical  prosranis 
for  the  poor.  When  the  grant  application 
for  a  neighborhood  clinic  was  turned 
down,  officials  of  the  Memphis  Medical 
College  called  Dr.  Frankel  and  asked  for 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  applica- 
tion. They  were  informed  by  Dr.  Frankel 
that  everyone  in  his  office  was  going  on 
vacation  at  that  time  and  after  that  they 
were  going  to  a  meeting  in  Chicago  or 
Detroit,  and  that  they  were  all  tired.  For 
these  reasons  Dr.  Fraiikel  indicated  no 
meeting  could  be  held  on  the  Memphis 
application  at  that  time  and  if  such  a 
meeting  were  held,  OEO  would  decide 
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when  and  where.  It  is  now  the  middle  of 
September  and  the  Memphis  people  have 
not  had  a  single  '«'ord  from  Dr.  Frankel 
or  any  other  official  of  the  Health  Divi- 
sion of  OEO.  It  would  seem  that  2 
months  should  give  the  personnel  in 
this  office  sufficient  time  to  rest  up  from 
their  vacations  to  resume  the  respon- 
sibilities of  their  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  proper  for  us 
to  ask  how  interested  these  people  really 
are  in  medical  care  for  the  poor?  What 
kind  of  an  operation  is  it  which  closes 
down  completely  so  its  workers  can  all 
take  vacations  at  the  same  time?  How 
much  concern  do  these  people  have  for 
the  poor  and  the  sick  when  they  cannot 
take  time  to  review  an  appUcation  for 
funds  to  bring  medical  care  to  the  med- 
ically indigent  because  they,  the  bm-eau- 
crats.  are  too  tired? 

I  say  it  is  past  time  for  a  complete 
investigation  of  OEO  and  such  branches 
as  the  Health  Division.  It  is  time  Con- 
gress takes  action  to  make  sure  that  the 
money  we  appropriate  for  taking  care  of 
the  poor  is  used  for  that  purpose  and  not 
merely  to  maintain  a  bm-eacracy  where 
interdepartment  conventions  and  vaca- 
tions and  time  to  rest  up  from  vacations 
is  more  important  than  the  welfare  of 
the  sick  and  the  poor. 


in  fact,  controlled  by  Communist  Chi- 
nese. But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  remains 
that  they  fly  the  British  flag  and  are 
registered  in  accordance  with  British  law. 
It  is  British  law  that  permits  this.  It  is 
nothing  more  tlian  an  arrangement  to 
rent  the  British  flag  to  those  who  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  have  one.  The 
question  of  what  steps  must  be  taken  to 
effectively  stop  this  type  of  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  Hanoi  regime  is  one  for  the 
British  to  answer.  Until  they  do,  I  can- 
not see  why  the  Congress  should  be  too 
concerned  about  the  British  building  16 
minesweepers  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 

However,  the  problems  of  the  British 
should  in  no  way  dissuade  us  in  our  ef- 
foi-ts  to  bring  an  end  to  this  aid  to  the 
enemy. 

The  British  have  used  extraordinar>- 
measures  to  cut  off  trade  with  Rhodesia.' 
I  say  it  is  time  that  they  become  more 
concerned  about  the  trade  they  are  aid- 
ing and  abetting  with  North  'Vietnam. 


FOUR  VESSELS  FLYING  THE  BRIT- 
ISH FLAG  CALLED  ON  NORTH 
VIETNAM  DURING  AUGUST 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  reiise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  gratified  that  the  House  yesterday 
insisted  that  no  defense  fimds  should  be 
used  to  construct  any  naval  vessels  in 
foreign  shipyards.  This  action  which  was 
directed    at    bai-ring    the    British    from 
building   16  minesweepers  is  consistent 
with  new  prohibitions  written  into  the 
foreign    aid    authorization    bill    by    the 
House  just  a  few  weeks  ago  providing 
that  no  defense  articles  shall  be  acquired 
from  any  country  which  permits  ships 
under  its  repisti-y  to  transport  any  sup- 
plies to  or  from  North  Vietnam.  Since 
the  vote  yesterday  indicated  some  may 
have  reservations  about  the  wisdom  of 
this  policy,  I  take  the  time  to  advi.se  my 
colleagues  that  according  to  information 
just  made  available  to  me  by  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Defense    during   August — just 
last   month— six   free   world   flag   ships 
called  on  North  Vietnam.  Four  of  these 
vessels  flew  the  British  flag.  These  in- 
cluded the  Rochford  and  the  Taipieng. 
The  latter  ship  is  a  tanker  of  some  8,800 
deadweight  tons  and  while  the  nature 
of  its  cargo  is  classified,  one  could  not 
speculate  for  long  about  its  contents.  Tiie 
names  of  the  other  two  ships  are  also 
classified.  This  brings  Uie  total  number 
of   British-flag   ship   arrivals   to   North 
Vietnam  during  1967  to  41. 

Nov  I  am  aware  that  the  apologists  for 
this  British-flag  shipping  argue  that 
these  vessels  are  owned  and  operated  by 
Hong  Kong  concerns  some  of  which  are, 


WILL  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  "STAY 
AWAKE"? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
highly  respected  journalist,  Mr.  David 
Lawrence,  has  pi\t  the  meaning  of  the 
Vietnam  war  in  proper  context  in  his  edi- 
torial in  the  U.S.  News  k  World  Report 
for  September  18,  1967.  The  theme  of  the 
editorial  should  be  imprinted  in  the 
memories  of  those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  security  of  free  men : 

Most  people  are  not  aware  of  what  the 
Vietnam  war  means.  They  continue  to  as- 
sume that  the  conflict  is  something  into 
which  the  Government  has  stumbled  Just  to 
assist  one  nation  to  repel  the  aggression  oi 
another.  The  American  people  have  not  yet 
been  aroused  to  the  dangers  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  whose  menacing  hand  is 
reaching  into  nearly  every  part  of  the  globe. 

This  editorial  by  Mr.  Lawrence  should 
be  read,  reread  and  thoroughly  digested. 
The  presence  of  the  international  con- 
spiracy of  communism  explains  why 
Vietnamese  Communists  butcher  fellow 
Vietnamese:  why  Cliinese  Communists 
decimated  hterally  millions  of  their 
Chinese  brothers;  why  Hungarian  Com- 
munists, with  the  help  of  tlie  Soviets. 
mowed  down  thousands  of  Hungarian 
compatriots  In  1956:  why  Korean  Com- 
munists could  slaughter  fellow  Korean 
civilians  during  the  Korean  war. 

Never  in  all  recorded  history*  has  one 
siiicle  motivating  force  turned  one  coun- 
trvman  against  another  in  mankind's 
greatest  bloodbath.  Yet  today  learned 
men  shout  for  a  halt  to  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  whisper  not  a  word 
against  the  enslavement  of  communism's 
millions.  Others  hesitate  not  an  instant 
to  call  the  U.S.  role  in  Vietnam  immoral, 
but  50  years  of  communism's  inhumanity 
to  man  ha^■e  passed  by  and  they  have 
still  to  take  the  moral  initiative  against 
it. 

With  Mr.  Lawrence,  I  prayerfully  hope 
that  the  American  people,  despite  the 


sincere  but  dangerous  statements  of  some 
men  of  reputation,  will  be  alert  and  call 
upon  their  sense  of  justice  and  self- 
preservation  to  extend  further  the  areas 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

I  include  the  editorial  of  Mr.  David 
Lawrence,  from  the  September  18  issue 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Will  the  American  People  "St.^y  Awake"? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Back  in  1940,  John  P.  Kennedy  wrote  a 
book,  entitled  "Why  England  Slept."  in  which 
he  traced  the  mood  of  Indifference  in  the 
1930s  as  England  failed  to  recognize  the 
threat  of  Hltlerlsm  and  Instead  continually 
curtailed  armament  expenditures. 

Today  it  Is  feared  that  America  may  be 
"sleeping"  while  the  menace  of  two  nations — 
both  nuclear-equipped — grows  in  intensity. 
The  United  States  meanwhile  gropes  In  fu- 
tility for  some  comfort  out  of  a  treaty  that 
would  merely  bar  other  nations  from  devel- 
oping the  nuclear  weapons  which  Red  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  already  learned 
how  to  make. 

Do  the  American  people  know  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Communist  menace?  Or  do 
they  think  the  Vietnam  war  is  simply  a  colos- 
sal blunder  by  which  American  troops  have 
been  dragged  Into  fighting  against  a  small 
nation  In  Southeast  Asia? 

For  It  isn't  generally  realized  jUEt  what  the 
relationship  is  between  the  Vietnam  war  and 
the  safety  of  the  United  States  itself. 

Many  Americans  have  forgotten  the  pe- 
riodic news  reports  from  different  parts  of 
the  world  in  the  last  few  years  disclosing  the 
activities  of  Communist  Infiltrators — and. 
Indeed,  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  the  actual  build- 
ing and  equipping  of  missile  bases  by  the 
Soviets  within  90  miles  of  our  own  sea  coast. 
The  realistic  fact  Is  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  yet  providing  adequate  defenses 
against  the  contingency  of  a  nuclear  at- 
tack. Not  only  have  we  failed  to  set  up  a 
new  program  to  build  more  Polaris  and  nu- 
clear-attack submarines,  but  we  have  dilly- 
dallied about  the  construction  of  an  anti- 
balUstic-mlEElle  system.  This  Is  happening 
even  while  the  Soviet  Union  Is  expanding  Its 
naval  power,  including  nuclear  submarines, 
and  Is  deploying  Its  own  ABM  system  around 
its  cities. 

Official  Washington  seems  to  believe  It  can 
persuade  the  Soviets  not  to  Increase  arma- 
ment expenditures  but  to  adopt  an  attitude 
of  self-restraint,  although  all  signs  thus  far 
clearly  show  the  men  In  the  Kremlin  are  con- 
tinuing to  reach  out  for  world  power  not 
only  through  Southeast  Asia  but  through  the 
Middle  East. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  turn  away  from 
substantial  spending  for  defense.  For  the 
security  of  the  United  States  is  certainly 
more  Important  than  the  comforts  of  the 
"Great  Society." 

The  conspiracy  of  Communist  Imperial- 
ism aims  to  gain  control  of  the  avenues  of 
world  commerce  by  dominating  vital  areas. 
Its  efforts  have  been  thwarted  In  Indonesia, 
and  will  be  checkmated  in  Southeast  Asia 
If  the  Vietnam  war  is  successfully  prosecuted 
by  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  But  what 
does  the  Soviet  Intrigue  among  the  Arab  na- 
tions mean?  Why  has  the  Suez  Canal  been 
closed,  even  though  this  has  been  htirtlng 
Egvpt  considerably? 

As  was  pointed  out  In  the  August  28  Issue 
of  this  magazine.  In  an  article  entitled  "Now 
A  New  Ocean  For  U.S.  To  Defend."  the  United 
States  is  confronted  with  new  problems 
In  the  waters  from  Africa  to  Australia,  where 
Polaris-submarine  bases  are  needed,  in  case 
of  attack,  "to  give  the  U.S.  an  'angle'  It  does 
not  now  have  on  Russian  and  Red  Chinese 
targets."  America  must,  moreover,  fill  the 
gap  In  what  experts  describe  as  a  "commu- 
nications-blackout area"  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
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In  order  lo  monitor  Soviet  and  R«d  Chinese 
space  and  mlssUe  activities. 

American  policy  in  Vietnam  Is  regarded 
by  the  Communists  as  In  a  critical  stage 
today.  For  If,  as  Moscow  and  Pelclng  hope, 
the  United  States  tries  to  wiggle  out  of  Viet- 
nam, the  pressure  by  the  Communists  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  as  well  aa  In  Europe.  wlU 
be  intensified.  The  Communists  stUl  main- 
tain a  headquarters  In  Cuba  from  which 
they  send  agitators  trained  In  guerrilla  war- 
fare to  make  trouble  in  Venezuela,  Colombia 
and  other  Latin-American  countries. 

Too  many  Americans  forget  that  Conupu- 
nism  is  a  worldwide  apparatus.  The  Vietnam 
war  is  Just  a  part  of  the  global  mechanism 
which  the  Communists  have  set  up  in  order 
to  achieve  control  over  the  vast  underdevel- 
oped areas  whose  resources  will  Increase  in 
importance  as  the  Soviets  provide  funds  to 
develop  them. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  "sleep" 
while  the  Communist  Imperialists  are  watch- 
ing for  every  opportunity  to  make  more 
gains 

Most  people  are  not  aware  of  what  the 
Vietnam  war  means.  They  continue  to  as- 
sume that  the  conflict  is  something  Into 
which  the  Government  has  stumbled  Just  to 
assist  one  nation  to  repel  the  aggression  of 
another.  The  American  people  have  not  yet 
been  aroused  to  the  dangers  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  whose  menacing  hand  is 
reaching  into  nearly  every  part  of  the  globe. 

May  we  prayerfully  hope  that  no  book  will 
ever  have  to  be  written  telling  a  tragic  story 
of  "What  Happened  When  America  Slept"  I 


MEDICINE'S  NOT  SO  SILENT 
PARTNER 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  ejctraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentfemsm  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  this  body,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  Mr.  Durward 
G.  Hall,  occupies  the  valuable  position 
in  Congress  of  being  both  effective  and 
energetic  legislator  and  physician.  From 
these  dual  specialties,  he  has  often  pro- 
vided an  insight  into  problems  facing  the 
Nation  which  few  of  us  can  have. 

I  wish  today  to  Insert  In  the  Record 
a  speech  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hall],  "Medicine's  Not  So 
Silent  Partner"  given  before  the  Annual 
Conference  of  Presidents  and  Other  OflB- 
cers  of  State  Medical  Associations  on 
June  17.  1967. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  discusses 
the  partnership  between  members  of  the 
medical  profession  and  the  Government 
and  concludes: 

I  am  still  convinced  that  cooperation  is 
the  best  road  to  travel,  but  cooperation 
which  must  be  In  Its  best  and  truest  and 
fullest  meaning.  It  must  work  both  ways, 
and  those  representing  quality  care  of  pa- 
tients must  have  the  guts  to  stand  for  belief 
and  principle. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
TMr.  Hall]  has  to  say  needs  to  be  heard. 
The  trends  and  "fouls"  need  to  be  made 
clear  and  I  Include  the  speech  In  full  at 
this  point: 

Medicink's  NoT-So-Sm:NT  PABTrrni 
I  By  the  Honorable  DrswARD  G.  Hall,  M.D.. 
Congressman.   Seventh  Missouri   Congres- 
sional District) 

Since  that  crucial  vote  In  the  U.S.  House  ai 
Representatives  on  April  8,    1965  when  286 


House  members  defeated  191  opponents  of 
federal  medicine  and  Medicare  started  on  Its 
way — our  profession  has  been  asked  by  the 
federal  government  ofiBclals  to  Join  in  part- 
nership with  the  federal  government,  which 
is  building  bridges  these  days. 

Leaders  In  all  branches  of  Medicine  freely 
offered  their  time  and  experience  attending 
advisory  committee  meetings  held  In  Waish- 
ington.  DC.  and  Baltimore.  Even  some  of  the 
most  Uber.il  members  of  the  radio,  television, 
press,  and  periodical  world  who  had  been 
chewing  on  physicians  for  20  years  com- 
mended the  professions  new  attitude  of 
cooperation. 

I.  for  one.  urged  cooperation  then,  and  I 
urge  It  now.  but  its  time  to  blow  the  whistle 
at  the  fouls  being  committed  by  Medicine's 
new  "partner."  or  "Intervener,"  the  federal 
government.  I  know  of  no  other  profession, 
group  or  industry,  certainly  not  labor,  not 
the  legal  profession,  not  the  professional 
chemists,  or  the  professional  engineers,  who 
in  spite  of  their  good  works  and  contribu- 
tions to  society,  are  the  victims  of  such  mali- 
cious invectives  and  accusations,  as  Is  the 
medical  profession. 

THB    SUBTLE    HAND 

In  spite  of  being  the  only  group  which  Is 
subject  to  the  draft  up  to  age  35.  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  many  physicians  give  so  gener- 
ously of  their  time  caring  for  the  Indigent, 
on  unpaid  hospital  and  other  medical  com- 
mittees and  boards,  in  medical  missions  In 
Vietnam  and  throughout  the  entire  world, 
there  Is  a  growing  long  list  of  current  smears, 
legal  actions,  punitive  Investigations,  and  in- 
tended regulations,  some  of  which  I  will  cite, 
and  all  of  which  demonstrate  that  with  a 
friendly  partner  like  this,  who  needs 
enemies'^ 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples.  .  .  .  The 
Medicare  law's  legislative  author.  Mr.  Mills, 
guaranteed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration would  not  use  the  new  law  to 
disturb  existing  patterns  of  medical  prac- 
tice. Yet  Mr.  Ball,  the  Administrator,  now 
proposes  that  hospital-based  physicians,  es- 
pecially the  pathologists  and  radiologists, 
become  employees  of  hospitals. 

,  .  .  During  the  testimony  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  prior  to 
passage  of  the  legislation  HEW  officials 
vowed  they  wanted  only  to  cover  the  65  and 
older  members  of  society,  yet  In  the  first 
session  of  Congress  following  enactment  of 
the  law,  coverage  of  the  disabled  Is  re- 
quested— Irrespective  of  whether  such  person 
Is  able  to  afford  his  own  medical  expenses. 

.  .  .  Though  the  law  guaranteed  two 
modes  of  payment  for  physicians,  I.e.,  direct 
billing  using  receipted  bill,  or  by  the  assign- 
ment method.  Just  three  weeks  ago  while 
organized  labor  stumped  the  nation  and 
filled  the  press  with  charges  that  organized 
Medicine  was  ruining  the  program  by  not 
using  the  assignment  route  exclusively.  ' 

HEW  officials,  behind  closed  committee 
doors,  sought  to  require  a  statement  by  the 
physician  on  his  receipted  bill  that  charges 
shown  were  his  total  charges,  thus  permit- 
ting the  federal  government  to  exercise 
flxed-fee-control  over  any  physician  In  the 
Medicare  program.  This  Isn't  "keeping  the 
faith,  baby."  if  you  ask  me.  HEW's  own  tes- 
timony shows  about  half  the  doctors  have 
used  assignment  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  program. 

PROPAGANDA   AT  TAXPAYER'S    EXPENSE 

.  .  .  Disregarding  the  advice  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  otir  fair-weather  partner 
sends  Its  emissaries  throughout  the  land,  at 
the  taxpayer's  expense,  In  support  of  the  use 
of  "generic-drugs-only"  In  welfare  programs. 

.  .  .  Pro-administration  Senators  Philip 
Hart  and  Gaylord  Nelson,  who  pKJSsess  not 
a  single  hour  of  medical  credit  In  their  edu- 
cational background,  and  whose  professional 
staff  roeters  fall  to  include  any  medlcaBy 


trained  personnel  unless  you  count  hangers- 
on  of  the  Kefauver  inquisition  as  such,  tell 
the  American  people,  who  have  the  finest 
medical  system  In  the  world,  that  physicians 
must: 

a.  Turn  over  to  the  optometrists  some  ele- 
ments of  care  and  treatment  of  the  eye. 

b.  Must  relinquish  to  the  druggists  the 
right  to  select  from  their  stocks  of  generic 
drugs  the  drug  of  the  company  which  offers 
to  the  druggest  the  highest  mark  up. 

c.  They  would  deny  physicians  the  right  to 
prescribe  either  a  generic  or  trade  name  drug. 

.  .  .  Now  Webster  defines  partner  as — an 
associate:  sharer;  participant.  The  federal 
government  Is  hardly  living  up  to  Its  role  in 
this  definition  when  its  GEO  opens  neighbor- 
hood clinics  In  cities  where  the  local  medical 
society's  notice  of  the  event  Is  seen  for  the 
first  time  In  a  copy  of  the  evening  paper  of 
the  day  of  the  grand  opening.  This  has 
happened  in  several  places — most  recently, 
in  my  own  state.  In  Kansas  City.  Nor  Is  the 
government  playing  the  game  when,  in  its 
demonstration  cities'  legislation  there  Is  pro- 
vided mortgage  guarantees  wherein  pref- 
erence is  given  to  those  groups  who  offer 
prepaid  care.  These  usually  are  labor  orga- 
nizations plans  wherein  physicians  are  hired 
on  a  salary  and  their  earnings  exploited  In  a 
way  contrary  to  medical  ethics. 

"PROFTT"  taxes  on  REVENtTES 

,  .  .  Nor  Is  the  federal  government  a 
friendly  partner  when  In  return  for  such 
good  deeds  as  the  voluntary  Vietnam  Medic 
Program  for  the  civilians  of  that  war  torn 
country,  its  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue proposed  regulations  to  tax  at  the  rate 
of  48  per  cent  net,  advertising  revenue  of 
national  and  state  medical  Journals  and  the 
Journals  and  magazines  of  nearly  every  cul- 
tural organization  In  this  country  Including 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts,  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau,  the  UB.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  I  could  go  on  naming  some  600 
educational,  scientific,  service,  and  cultural 
organizations  whose  members  are  from  the 
professions,  business,  and  labor. 

These  proposed  regulations  are  based  upon 
a  1950  (17  year  old)  law  originally  enacted 
by  Congress  to  curb  the  abuse  of  tax  free 
universities  ownVng  and  operating  manufac- 
turing businesses  in  competition  with  tax 
paying  businesses. 

Our  friendly  partner's  IRS  has  recently 
notified  the  Student  American  Medical  As- 
sociation that  It  Is  recommending  with- 
drawal of  the  Association's  status  as  a  tax 
exempt  organization.  IRS  says  the  group 
derives  most  of  Its  Income  from  advertising 
revenue  In  Its  magazine,  the  New  Physician, 
and  from  sales  of  life  Insiu^nce  to  Its 
members. 

Though  we  all  know  that  voluntary  com- 
munity blood  banks  are  organized  "not  for 
profit."  and  reduces  costs  of  medically  needed 
blood,  yet  our  "friendly"  partner's  FTC 
claims  they  are  a  business,  and  in  Interstate 
conimerce.  and  therefore  are  subject  to  the 
antitrust  laws. 

FIRST    STEP    IN    HARASSMENT 

Our  friendly  partner's  Justice  Department 
has  filed  a  civil  antitrust  suit  charging  the 
College  of  American  Pathologists  and  Its 
members  with  conspiring  to  monopolize  the 
medical  laboratory  testing  Industry  by  prlce- 
flxlng  and  forcing  laboratories,  owned  by 
norunembers,  out  of  business  by  what  It 
called  "boycotting  agreements."  As  you  know 
the  College  pointed  out  that  the  timing  of 
this  action,  coming  as  the  Inception  of  Medi- 
care and  Immediately  following  the  AMA 
Annual  Meeting,  makes  It  appear  that  this  Is 
but  the  first  step  In  a  campaign  of  harass- 
ment of  the  entire  medical  profession  by  the 
government. 

There  are  times  when  the  American  public 
can  hardly  escape  the  conclusion  that  the 
Administration  in  power  is  deliberately  out 
to  destroy  the  good  name  of  the  American 
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physician,  and  to  make  him  a  subject  of 
ridicule  and  contempt.  For  those  who  lu  one 
pious  breath  attack  "McCarthyism"  and 
m  the  other  breath  use  such  broad  brtish 
methods  of  innuendo,  there  is  a  double 
standard   of   immense   contradictions. 

I  am  still  convinced  that  cooperation  is 
the  best  road  to  travel,  but  cooperation  which 
must  be  m  Its  best  and  truest  and  fullest 
meaning.  It  must  work  both  ways,  and  those 
representing  quality  care  of  patients  must 
have  the  guts  to  stand  for  belief  and 
principle. 

JOHN  BARRY 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  often  called 
the  father  of  the  American  Nav>',  John 
Barr>-  served  our  countr>'  early,  long,  and 
well.  On  the  13th  of  September  1803.  this 
great  hero  of  the  Revolutionary  War  died 
at  the  age  of  58  in  Philadelphia.  His 
career  entitles  him  to  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  Americans. 

Born  at  Ballysampson,  Tacumshane 
Parish.  County  Wexford,  Ireland,  he 
went  to  sea  as  a  boy,  and  about  1760  set- 
tled in  Philadelphia,  where  he  eventually 
became  a  notably  successful  shipmaster 
and  later  a  shipowner.  In  1776,  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Colonies  against 
British  oppression  and  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  brig  Lexington  by  the 
Continental  Congress. 

On  April  7,  1776,  he  captured  the  Brit- 
ish sloop,  Edward.  This  was  the  first  cap- 
ture in  actual  battle  of  a  British  warship 
by  a  regularly  commissioned  American 
cruiser.  Barry's  dispatch,  headed  "In 
sight  of  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  April  7, 
1776,"  was  addressed  to  the  Marine  Com- 
mittee of  the  Continental  Congress: 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you — 

He  wrote — 
that  at  one  P.M.  this  day  I  fell  In  with  the 
sloop  EdiPard,  belonging  to  the  Liverpool 
frigate.  She  engaged  us  for  near  two  |hour-l 
glasses.  They  killed  two  of  our  men.  and 
wounded  two  more.  We  shattered  her  in  a  ter- 
rible manner  as  you  will  see.  We  killed  and 
wounded  several  of  her  crew.  I  shall  give  you 
a  particular  accotint  of  the  powder  and  arms 
taken  out  of  her,  as  well  as  my  proceedings 
In  general.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint 
you,  that  all  our  people  behaved  with  much 
courage. 


Barr\-  brought  the  Edward  as  a  prize 
into  Philadelphia.  He  had  demonstrated 
the  ability  of  the  colonists  to  contest  the 
sea  with  British  vessels,  something  many 
leaders  of  the  patriot  cause  had  doubted 
could  be  done. 

Barriv'  even  volunteered  for  duty  with 
the  American  Army,  and  participated 
with  distinction  in  the  Trenton  cam- 
paign. He  was  then  given  command  of 
the  Raleigh  with  which  he  fought  a  gal- 
lant battle  on  September  25,  1778.  in 
Penobscot  Bay  against  superior  British 
naval  forces.  He  finally  was  obliged  to 
beach  his  ship,  but  saved  most  of  his  men 
from  capture. 

Taking  out  letters  of  marque  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  he  assumed  com- 


mand of  the  bi-ig  Delaware  on  February 
15.  1779.  He  made  two  cruises  to  Haiti, 
and  captured  the  British  sloop  Harlem. 
His  most  successful  cruise  started  on 
Februarj'  11.  1781.  when  he  sailed  from 
Boston  for  France  commanding  the  Al- 
liance, the  American  Navy's  largest  and 
finest  vessel.  He  captured  the  Alert  en 
route.  He  put  down  a  mutiny,  and  then 
captured  the  Mars  and  Minerva.  After  a 
fierce  engagement,  he  forced  the  two 
British  brigs,  the  Atalanta  and  the  Tre- 
passey.  to  strike  their  colors.  Barry  was 
badly  wounded  in  the  action. 

To  Barry  belongs  the  distinction  of 
having  fougiit  the  last  naval  action  of  the 
War  for  Independence.  Aboard  the  Al- 
liance, he  arrived  at  Martinique  early  in 
January-  of  1783.  On  the  return  voyage, 
he  encountered  the  Sybil,  a  British  frig- 
ate, on  March  10.  His  first  mate.  John 
Kessler,  wrote  as  follovi-s  about  the  bat- 
tle between  the  two  vessels: 

Captain  Barry  went  from  gun  to  gun  on 
the  main  deck,  cautioning  against  too  much 
hast*  and  not  to  fire  until  the  enemy  was 
right  abreast.  He  ordered  the  main  topsail 
hove  to  the  mast  so  that  the  enemy  (who 
had  already  fired  a  bow  gun.  the  shot  of 
which  struck  Into  the  cabin  of  the  Alliance) 
might  come  up  as  soon  as  he  was  abreast, 
when  the  action  began,  and  before  a  half 
hour  her  guns  were  silenced  and  nothing  but 
musketry  was  fired  from  her.  She  appeared 
very  much  injured  in  her  hull.  She  was  of 
thirty-two  guns  and  appeared  very  full  of 
men."  and  aft«r  an  action  of  forty-five  min- 
utes she  sheared  off.  Our  injured  were,  I 
think,  three  killed  and  eleven  wounded  i  three 
of  whom  died  of  their  wounds)  and  one  sail 
and  rigging  cut. 

John  Barry's  service  to  his  country  did 
not  end  with  the  winning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

In  1794.  when  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  ordered  the  construction 
of  six  frigates  to  combat  the  depredations 
of  Algerian  pirates.  Barry  was  named 
senior  captain  and  placed  in  command  of 
the  United  States,  being  as  was  said,  "of 
all  the  naval  captains — the  one  who 
possessed  the  greatest  reputation  for 
experience,  conduct,  and  skill." 

During  hostilities  with  France,  Barry 
was  placed  in  command  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can naval  forces  in  West  Indian  waters. 
He  remained  there  until  the  beginning  of 
May  1799.  In  December  of  that  year,  he 
escorted  American  envoys  to  France.  On 
his  return,  h.e  took  command  of  the 
Guadaloupe  station  in  the  West  Indies, 
a  post  he  retained  until  1801.  He  died 
2  vears  later  at  the  head  of  the  U.S.  Na^-y- 

On  this  anniversary  of  his  death,  we 
salute  the  memory  of  a  great  man,  a  great 
naval  leader,  and  a  great  Irish  American, 
Commodore  John  Barry. 


EULOGY  TO  ERNEST  HENDERSON. 
SR. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
mav  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the'    Record    and    include    extraneous 

matter.  ^.    ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr   McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 


passing  of  a  man  like  Ernest  Henderson, 
Sr..  conjures  a  mLxture  of  emotions  in 
each  of  our  hearts.  The  first  emotion  we 
feel  is  one  of  sadness  at  our  loss.  For 
men  hke  Mr    Henderson  are  of  a  rare 
and  excellent  mold,  and  they  are  deeply 
missed  when  they  pass  from  our  midst. 
But  mixed  in  with  all  the  sadness  and 
regret  is  another  feeling — a  feeling  of  the 
warmth  and  privilege  of  having  known 
such  a  man.  Each  of  our  lives  is  richer 
because  part  of  that  precious  gift — life — 
was   spend   in   the   company   of   Ernest 
Henderson.  His  vitality,  enthusiasm,  be- 
lief in  himself  and  others,  and  iiis  many- 
faceted  interest  in  making  this  a  more 
exciting  world  to  live  in  rubbed  off  on  all 
he  encountered.  For  Ernest  Henderson 
had  so  many  plus  qualities  that  he  could 
not   help   spilling    some   of   his   surplus 
energy  and  enthusiasm  over  onto  others. 
His  business  success  provides  the  most 
tangible  example  of  this  quality:  30  years 
ago  with  his  partner  and  former  college 
classmate  from  his  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  days,  Robert  L.  Moore, 
he  purchased  one  hotel,  the  Stonehaven, 
in  Springfield.  Today,  that  enterprise  has 
expanded  to  a  multimillion-dollar  chain, 
and    the    phrase    "Sheraton    Hotel'    is 
knowTi   the  world  over  as  symbol   of  a 
quality  place  to  stay 

People  bring  to  their  business  their 
own  personality.  Mr.  Henderson  was  a 
quality  man.  He  admired  and  recognized 
the  superlative.  It  was  no  small  coinci- 
dence that  one  of  the  ver>'  next  hotels 
he  and  his  partner  Moore  were  to  ac- 
quire was  located  in  Boston  and  named 
the  "Sheraton."  Ernest  Henderson  knew 
Boston  was  a  quality  city,  and  it  was 
only  fitting  to  name  his  hotel  after  a 
man  whose  workmanship  never  fell  below 
superior:  the  19th-century  English 
cabinetmaker  Sheraton.  The  Sheraton 
hotel  chain  took  more  than^  name  from 
this  man  who  would  settle  for  nothing 
less  than  the  very  best.  The  Sheraton 
hotel  chain  also  took  a  standard. 

Business  success  is  merely  one  of  the 
more  tangible  ways  of  measuring  excel- 
lence in  a  man.  There  were  many  other 
ways  in  which  Ernest  Henderson  bene- 
fited society  with  his  ability  and  enthu- 
siasm. I  am  sure  all  of  you  realize  how 
demanding  the  expansive  interests  of  the 
Sheraton     chain     were,     yet     somehow 
Ernest  Henderson   found  time   to   give 
of  his  ability  and  energy  to  community 
and  civic  needs.  He  served  as  president 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  presi- 
dent of  the  World  Affairs  Council,  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  was  a  founding 
member  of  the  people-to-people  program. 
Through  these  civic  acti\ities,  as  well 
as  in  his  personal  life.  Ernest  Henderson 
by  example  spurred  others  to  strive  for 
his  own  standards.  Each  of  us  is  a  better 
person  because  he  knew  Ernest  Hender- 
son. It  is  the  warm  feeling  which  stems 
from  that  knowledge  that  should  be  the 
prevailing  one  today.  It  should  be  the 
feeling  that  Is  central  in  our  minds  and 
hearts,  for  our  personal  friendship  with 
Ernest  Henderson   and   the   fulfillment 
that  it  brought  with  it,  is  what  vrtll  offer 
us  some  compensation  for  our  loss. 

I  also  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
splendid   editorial    on    the   late    Ernest 
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Henderson  which  appeared  In  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  on  Friday,  September  8, 
1967,  and  for  the  Information  of  the 
House  I  include  herein  the  editorial: 
Eknxst  Hendhrson,  Sb. 

Ernest  Henderson  Sr.  was  the  kind  of 
person  a  community  likes  to  claim  as  a  cit- 
izen. Besides  being  a  remarkable  success  as 
a  businessman,  be  cared  deeply  about  what 
was  happening  In  his  city  and  took  part  (and 
provided  leadership)  In  a  broad  range  of 
civic  activities.  One  of  his  prime  concerns 
was  education.  He  helped  gtUde  several  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  In  this  area, 
and  Northeastern  University's  center  for 
adult  education  in  Weston  bears  his  name. 
But  In  addition,  he  was  a  colorful  and  In- 
teresting person.  He  had  a  sense  of  humor, 
and  his  Interests  and  accomplishments  were 
varied — photography,  antique-collecting, 

ham  radio,  music  (he  compoeed  as  well  as 
played,  and  once  his  work  was  performed  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra).  He  even 
found  time  to  write  hla  autobiography. 

As  we  say,  this  was  the  kind  of  fellow  it's 
nice  to  have  around.  It  would  have  been  easy 
for  Mr.  Henderson  to  be  "around"  some  other 
community  than  Boston.  The  Sheraton  Cor- 
poration of  America,  which  he  headed.  Is  the 
worlds  largest  hotel  chain,  with  153  hoete!- 
rle6  in  eight  countries.  But  despite  the  in- 
ternation.jl  nature  of  his  business.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson chose  to  remain  In  Boston,  and  to 
play  an  Important  role  :n  what  went  on  here, 
and  our  community  is  the  richer  for  It.  Mr. 
Henderson's  funeral  Is  at  noon  today,  and  all 
Boston  can  feel  sorrow  that  he  will  be  around 
no  more. 


RESTRICTIONS  ON  EXPORTS  TO 
COUNTRIES  DEALING  WITH 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  are  anxiously  awaiting  the 
publication  of  the  testimony  of  Treasury 
Under  Secretary  Joseph  W.  Barr,  Com- 
merce Secretary  Alexander  B.  Trow- 
bridge, and  Export-Import  Bank  Presi- 
dent Harold  F.  Under  before  the  House 
Banking  Committee  on  Tuesday. 

Until  such  time  as  the  full  testimony 
is  made  public  in  priiit,  I  can  only  echo 
the  sentiments  of  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  New  York,  P.\ul  Fino,  who 
was  aghast  at  the  administration's  plac- 
ing more  interest  in  dollars  and  cents 
than  in  American  lives. 

The  Senate-passed  restriction  on  ex- 
ports to  countries  dealing  with  North 
■Vietnam  was  one  that  would  certainly 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  Representative  Find  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  challenging  the  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  who  are  tr>-ing 
to  sell  this  body  of  the  Congi-ess  on  a 
stand  against  such  restrictions. 

The  life  of  one  American  serviceman 
Is  too  dear  a  price  to  pay  for  this  Nation's 
trading  with  our  enemy  and  its  allies.  I 
cannot  believe  that  there  are  business- 
men in  this  country  who  would  be  selfish 
enough  and  so  self-serving  that  they 
would  put  their  balance  sheets  ahead  of 
the  lives  of  our  troops  who  are  slogging 


through  the  jungles  to  keep  the  heavy 
boot  of  communism  off  the  necks  of  our 
friends  and  our  own  United  States. 

I  again  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Find],  and  join  with  him 
wholeheartedly  in  his  effort  to  show  the 
other  side  of  the  coin  and  to  place  the 
lives  of  our  servicemen  above  the  dollars 
and  cents  value  that  the  administration 
apparently  chooses  to  place  on  them.  I 
carmot  help  but  wonder  how  much  of  our 
effort  in  Vietnam  is  motivated  by  our 
stimibUng  economy,  and  how  much  is 
motivated  by  a  sincere  effort  to  see  a  free 
South  Vietnam,  in  view  of  the  adminis- 
tration's testimony  yesterday. 


RETIREMENT  OF  SAM  DAVENPORT 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first 
came  to  the  House  some  17  years  ago,  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Sam  Davenport.  I  quickly 
learned  that  when  I  needed  fast,  accu- 
rate information  on  the  inner  workings 
of  Washington,  I  need  only  give  Sam  a 
call  in  the  ofQce  of  the  House  Coordina- 
tor of  Information.  He  not  only  supplied 
the  answers,  but  followed  up  to  make 
sure  I  had  encountered  no  problems. 

We  had  another  mutual  interest  and 
bond  of  friendship  when  his  daughter 
and  her  family  temporarily  resided  in 
my  congressional  district  while  his  son- 
in-law  was  stationed  at  Ellsworth  Air 
Force  Base.  Through  them,  Sam  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  firsthand  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota. 

It  was  with  regret  that  I  learned  of 
Sam's  retirement,  but  I  hope  it  will  af- 
ford him  and  his  wife  the  opportunity 
to  do  many  of  the  things  they  have  post- 
poned for  years,  beginning  with  a  trip 
to  Ireland.  With  him  go  the  very  best 
wishes  of  myself  and  my  staff,  along 
with  his  many  friends  on  Capitol  Hill. 


INTERESTING  SERIES  ON  BALTIC 
STATES 

Mr.  WAMPLER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Siieaker,  among 
the  tragically  forgotten  peoples  of  the 
world  are  the  long-suffering  Baltic 
States,  who  were  seized  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1940  in  a  manner  so  brazen  that 
even  our  State  Department  has  not  of- 
ficially recognized  their  seizure. 

It  was  with  great  interest  that  I  noted 
a  series  of  articles  in  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une by  Frank  Starr,  chief  of  the  Trib- 
une's Moscow    bureau,   on   his  visit  to 


Latvia  pnd  Estonia.  Even  though  one  can 
read  between  the  lines  and  sense  the  re- 
strictions imder  which  he  operated  and 
the  propaganda  that  was  fed,  these  ar- 
ticles make  interesting  reading,  and  I 
place  them  In  the  Record  as  a  continua- 
tion of  my  remarks : 

Lpttle  Estonw  Dwarfs  Giant  U.S.S.R.  in  Its 
Urge   to   Excel 
(By  Prank  Starr) 

(Note, — Frank  Starr,  chief  of  the  Tribune's 
Moscow  Bureau,  was  invited  to  tour  Latvia 
and  Estonia,  a  rare  treat  for  American  cor- 
respondents living  in  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
Is  the  first  of  a  series  of  stories  which  will 
appear  dally  on  the  two  countrtes,  which 
have  t>een  incorporated  in  the  U.S.S.R.) 

Tallinn.  Estonia,  September  2. — Am.ong 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union's  15  republics, 
Georgians  are  thought  to  be  tlie  loudest  brag- 
garts, but  Estonians  may  have  the  most  to 
brag  about. 

In  their  own  way  they  let  the  visitor  know 
that  they  lead  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  variety 
of  are.as  from  ski  manufacture  thru  book 
publishing  to  church  attendance. 

RrLED    BY    NEIGHBORS 

■With  a  quiet  but  proud  dignity  Estonians 
maintain  a  flair  for  living,  an  aloofness,  a 
cultural  level,  ingenuity,  and  a  native  urge 
to  excell  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Since  they  appeared  in  the  Baltic  area  eight 
centuries  ago.  these  people  of  Pinno-Ugrlc 
origin  have  been  dominated  by  nearly  all 
their  neighbors  at  one  time  or  another — 
Germans.  Swedes.  Danes,  Poles,  and  Russians. 

The  German  period  brought  the  prosperity 
of  the  Hanseatic  league  and  with  it  the  con- 
struction of  much  of  thi.s  city.  The  Swedish 
period  was  largely  one  of  learning.  After  the 
arrival  of  the  Russian  Czar  Peter  the  Great. 
Estonian  peasants  slowly  gained  legal  and 
property  rights. 

The  '20th  century  brought  political  up- 
heaval, a  short  period  of  independence,  then, 
after  1940,  heavy  Industrialization  and  col- 
lectivization under  Soviet  rule. 

LIKE    ANOTHER    COUNTRY 

In  the  23  years  since  Estonia  was  trans- 
formed into  a  soviet  socialist  republic  its 
Inh.abitants  have  made  their  land  one  of 
the  most  admired  of  the  15. 

Russians,  when  asked  about  their  vaca- 
tion In  Tallinn,  will  answer,  "It's  such  a 
cultured  city,  and  so  be.iutiful." 

One  said:  "It's  like  going  to  another  coun- 
try. It's  the  only  place  in  the  Soviet  Union 
where  a  sales  clerk  wraps  my  package  before 
handing  it  to  me  and  then  says,  "Thank 
you.' " 

Another  described  Estonia  as  "already 
western,  you  know." 

FIFTY    MILES    FROM    FINL.AND 

Indeed.  Tallinn's  connection  with  the  west 
is  sti'ong.  And  its  effects  are  obvious. 

This  city  Is  only  50  miles  across  the  Gulf 
of  Finland  from  Helsinki.  Tliere  are  two 
boats  dally,  and  Finns  can  and  do  vl.'sit  Tal- 
linn often  for  one  day  at  a  time  without  a 
visa. 

Altho  soviet  officials  say  Estonians  can  also 
visit  Finland  and  do  "by  the  thousands," 
Estonians  privately  say  that  such  a  trip  is 
nearly  impossible. 

A  cab  driver  said  he  had  been  trying  for 
two  years  to  go  to  Helsinki  and  had  recently 
given  up  the  plan. 

WESTERN   DRESS,    DANCING 

But  Helsinki  comes  to  Tallinn.  It  can  be 
Been  on  the  streets  and  in  the  restaurants 
where  stylishly-dressed  couples  dance  perfect 
dancing-school  tangoes  and  waltzes  with 
grace  and  elegance. 

Estonian  youths  know  who  Batman  is  and 
Danny  Kaye  and  Perry  Mason.  They  see 
American  films  on  Finnish  television  which 
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they  can  receive  with  a  special  antenna  usu- 
ally available  In  electronic  shops. 

This  visitor  was  surtled  to  see  while  wan- 
dering thru  the  drab  but  clean  passageways 
of  Tallinn's  old  city  "The  Beatles."  written  in 
English  with  chalk  on  the  side  of  a  medieval 
house. 

MORE   FREEDOM    APPARENT 

Westerners  In  Moscow  believe  that  the  So- 
viet government  allows  latitude  to  the  Baltic 
Slates  that  doesn't  exist  In  other  parts  of 
the  union. 

There  would  be  good  reason  for  it.  'Visitors 
to  other  repuollcs  and  even  within  the  Rus- 
sian federation  usually  hear  a  recitation 
comparing  poverty  and  illiteracy  statistics 
before  the  "great  October  socialist  revolution 
in  1917"  with  conditions  today. 

But  m  Estonia  by  1886  only  2  percent  of 
the  military  recruits  were  unable  to  read,  and 
two-fifths  "of  the  privately-owned  land  was 
held  bv  peasants.  Peasant  sons  had  been 
eligible  for  study  at  Tartu  university  since 
its  founding  In  1632. 

Altho  it  only  accounts  for  one  million  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  220  million  people,  Estonia 
contributes  much,  including  electric  energy, 
instruments,  machines,  fuel  and  lubricating 
oils  textile  fabrics,  and  live  stock,  to  the 
development  of  other  Soviet  republics. 

MANY   OWN  THEIR  HOMES 

It  has  been  estimated  that  one-third  of 
TaUinn's  population  of  300,000  lives  In  pri- 
vately-owned homes.  The  city  has  thousands 
of  attractive  two-story  brick  houses  with 
peaked  roofs,  neat  yards,  and  attached 
garages. 

Altho  there  are  some  privately-owned 
homes  in  Moscow,  too,  they  are  generally  be- 
ing replaced  by  vast  developments  of  apart- 
ment blocks.  "Those  that  remain  are  usually 
of  old  Russian  wooden  style  and  are  poorly 
kept  up. 

Thruout  the  Soviet  Union  thousands  of 
churches  have  been  closed,  and  some  towns 
have  no  churches  at  all.  In  Tallinn  there  are 
about  20.  and  natives  say  that  every  one  of 
them  Is  functioning.  More  than  half  are 
Protestant. 

RUSSIAN  SECOND  LANGUAGE 

Russmcation  of  this  republic  appears  to 
be  slight.  Russian  Is  clearly  the  second 
language,  and  the  Russian  population  ac- 
counts for  about  19  percent  which,  accord- 
ing to  soviet  figures,  is  somewhat  less  than 
tiie  percentage  before  the  war. 

Most  signs  are  In  both  languages— Esto- 
nian first.  The  governmental  bodies  use  Esto- 
nian, and  the  first  deputy  premier,  Edgar 
Tonurist,  apologized  for  the  state  of  his 
Russian  and  expressed  hope  he  would  be 
understood. 

In  answer  to  a  question  about  the  Russian 
influence  on  Estonian  national  culture  he 
said :  "I  cannot  say  that  they  lower  the  level 
of  our  cultural  life.  Hostility  between  nations 
occurs  when  there  is  no  work  and  no  bread. 
These  conditions  do  not  exist  here,  so  you 
cannot  say  that  there  is  any  hostility  be- 
tween us." 

It  was  a  standard  answer. 

TRY    HARD    TO    EXCEL 

But  certainly  the  urge  to  excel  and  the 
competitive  spirit  are  tied  to  the  ethnic  Iden- 
tity that  Estonians  feel. 

One  youth  noted  with  visible  pride  that 
In  a  recent  basketball  tournament  in  Mos- 
cow the  Estonian  team  had  beaten  the  Mos- 
cow team  and  had  placed  second  after  the 
Ukrainians. 

"You  know,  even  in  sports  money  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  success."  he  said.  "They  have 
200  million  people  to  chose  from  and  we 
have  one  million,  but  we  outplayed  them." 

There  Is  also  a  desire  to  make  life  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  and  on  that  score, 
too.  the  success  appears  to  be  well  above  the 
soviet  average.  On  the  outskirts  of  Tallinn  Is 
an    exhibition    of    economic    and    cultural 
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achievement  marking  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Bolshevik  revolution. 

MANUFACTUREES    HIGH    GRADE 

It  Is  Ironic  because,  shortly  after  the  revo- 
lution, Estonia  declared  Its  Independence, 
and  It  wasn't  until  1940  that  It  became  one 
of  the  soviet  republics. 

The  exhibition  Is  a  good  display  of  the 
quality  of  Estonian-manufactured  consumer 
goods.  Purnltiu-e,  tho  still  lacking  style,  Is 
superior  to  that  available  in  Moscow  shops. 

Glassware  and  stainless  steel  table  utensils 
approached  Scandinavian  products  In  design 
and  quality.  Handicrafts,  Including  pottery 
and  leatherwork  also  were  far  superior  to  tlie 
usual  Russian  fare. 

Unfortunately,  lamented  one  Estonian, 
there  are  almost  350,000  tourists  a  year,  and 
they  buv  up  such  products  as  quickly  as  they 
hit  "the  "shelves.  Only  25,000  of  those  tourists 
are  non-Soviet,  according  to  soviet  figures. 

LOWEST    BIRTH    RATE 

Estonians  count  for  themselves  several  first 
place  achievements  among  the  soviet 
achievements  among  the  soviet  republics — 
and  one  last  place. 

They  are  credited  with  the  first  place  In 
book  publishing  per  capiU,  the  highest  rate 
of  housing  construction,  and  the  highest  per- 
centage of  employment. 

But  they  have  the  lowest  birth  rate — 14.4 
per  1,000. 

EsTONL\  Sets  Farming  Pace— 23  Percent  of 

Land  Is  Under  Cultivation 

(By  Frank  Starr i 

Tallinn,  Estonia.  September  3.— Early  this 
month,  the  Kremlin  published  the  admission 
that  there  are  "major  shortcomings"  In  the 
production  and  sale  of  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts thruout  the  Soviet  Union. 

Production  of  many  of  these  items,  the 
statement  said,  "does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  population."  The  quality  and 
variety  of  some  products  were  unsatisfactory, 
including  such  sophisticated  Items  as  dietetic 
products. 

blame  soviet  bureau 

The  soviet  ministry  of  the  meat  and  dairy 
industry  and  local  government  and  party 
orgpnlzations  were  blamed  for  not  making 
full  use  of  available  funds  for  capital  mvest- 
ment. 

In  March,  1965,  a  plenary  meeting  of  the 
party  central  committee  had  authorized  a 
cons'iderable  increase  in  state  purchases  of 
cattle  and  milk  products.  However,  there  was 
a  gross  disproportion  between  this  new  de- 
mand and  the  current  supply. 

sets  higher  coals 

Thus  the  Kremlin  set  higher  goals  and 
ordered  vast  new  construction  and  demanded 
retooling  and  improvement  of  existing  fa- 
cilities. 

Further,  for  the  period,  1968  to  1970,  1.66 
billion  dollars  has  been  allocated  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  industry. 

Yet  Estonia,  whose  number  one  products 
are  meat  and  milk,  makes  direct  export  deals 
for  the  sale  of  those  items  produced  above  the 
requirements  of  its  state  plan. 

For  example,  meat  and  milk  are  exported 
to  East  Germany  in  exchange  for  agricultural 
machinery  produced  there. 

Butter  "and  cheese  produced  near  Tallinn 
are  exported  to  Prance.  East  and  'West  Ger- 
many. Hungary.  Czechoslovakia,  and  last  year 
for  the  first  ti"me.  to  England.  Lactose  Is  also 
exported  to  India. 

Estonia  produces  seed  grain  and  pedigreed 
live  stock  for  sale  to  other  republics  within 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  short.  Estonia  appears  to  be  the  show- 
case of  the  Soviet  Union's  lagging  agricul- 
tural establishment. 

Twentv-three  per  cent  of  the  republic's 
territory  is  under  cultivation,  and  23  per- 
cent of  the  working  population  Is  engaged  In 


agriculture.  In  1966,  they  accounted  for  24 
percent  of  the  republic's  over-all  revenue. 
Three-quarters  of  this  income  came  from 
the  raising  of  Uve  stock. 

FORM    state    farms 

Historically  an  area  given  primarily  to  agri- 
culture, Estonia  underwent  heavy  Industrial- 
ization after  It  was  absorbed  into  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1940. 

Almost  Immediately  afterward  began  the 
process  of  combining  Individual  farms  Into 
large  state  and  collective  farms. 

Collective  farms  are  those  operated  auton- 
omously by  a  board  of  managers  and  a  chair- 
man ostensibly  responsible  to  the  members 
of  the  farm. 

The  land  belongs  to  the  state  and  Is 
grant-ed  to  the  farmer  without  rent.  The 
farm  has  a  single  market  for  Its  produce — 
the  state.  However,  Individual  farmers  may 
sell  at  a  farmers'  market  what  they  grow  on 
their  own  small  plots. 

BELONG    TO    THE    STATE 

A  state  farm  Is  operaU'd  like  any  state 
industrial  enterprise  with  the  land,  the 
equipment,  and  the  produce  belonging  to 
the  state. 

Estonians  say  their  collective  farmers  pro- 
duce higher  yields  and  take  home  larger  sal- 
aries than  state  farmers  whose  maxlmtim 
pay  will  be  $111  a  month.  The  speclallsta 
who  work  for  such  farms  may  make  as  much 
as  $166.50  monthly. 

The  Estonian  Research  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture and  Land  Improvement  at  Saku.  not 
far  from  here.  Is  one  of  two  such  organiza- 
tions in  Estonia. 

Its  first  concern  Is  also  one  of  the  main 
problems  of  Estonian  agriculture— Improve- 
ment of  the  rocky,  marshy  land  that  corers 
much  of  the  countryside. 

PROFIT    is    threefold 

The  Institute  has  8,648  acres  of  which 
4,447  acres  are  considered  arable.  'With  this 
land,  operated  as  a  state  farm,  and  the  1,800 
cows  and  calves,  the  organization,  according 
to  its  director,  makes  a  profit  which  is  three 
times  the  government's  cost  of  operating  the 
Institute. 

Although  this  farm  Is  a  little  larger  than 
the  average  state  farm,  both  state  and  collec- 
tive farms  run  much  larger  than  an  average 
farm  In  the  United  States  midwest.  Many 
small  farms  were  combined  during  the  period 
of  collectivization. 

The  farm's  milk  herd  produces  1,004  gal- 
lons of  milk  per  cow  per  year  which  western 
agricultural  experts  say  is  "quite  good— well 
above  the  national  average." 

DAIRY    profit    IS     6  9    CE.N'TS 

Live  stock  and  milk  are  the  sUples,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  grain  and  potatoes 
are  raised  for  fodder.  The  farm's  average 
yield  of  7.7  tons  of  potatoes  per  acre  has 
been  surpassed  considerably  by  some  col- 
lective farms  which  say  they  get  9.7  tons. 

Modern  milking  methods  are  becoming 
available  altho  they  are  presently  In  use  for 
only  19  per  cent  of  the  republic's  cows. 
However,  milk  handling  facilities  in  the  In- 
stitute's cow  barn  would  compare  favorably 
with  a  well-equipped  barn  In  'Wisconsin. 

Tallinn's  onlv  dairy  takes  in  240  tons  of 
milk  daily  of  which  half  is  pasteurized  and 
bottled  for  sale  and  half  Is  used  In  the 
production  of  other  dairy  products. 

The  dalrv  pavs  collective  farms  17.4  cents 
for  a  quart 'of  mUk.  which  It  sells  to  Tallinn's 
stores  for  24  3  cents.  The  stores  sell  milk 
for  27.5  cents. 

Last  year,  the  soviet  government  began 
trying  a  new  system  of  full  accountability 
on  farms  in  an  effort  to  realize  higher  profits. 

This  meant  that  losses,  once  underwritten 
by  the  state,  now  must  be  accounted  for 
and  absorbed  by  the  farms  themselves. 

The  plan  was  applied  only  to  the  most 
progressive  farms — about  3  per  cent  thruout 
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the  country.  However,  It  Is  thought  that  all 
of  the  farms  In  Eetonla  are  using  the  new 
system. 

DIFFICULT    TO    RESOLVK 

To  westerners,  however,  soviet  profit  and 
loss  figures  are  difficult  to  resolve,  because 
the  prices  are  not  established  according  to 
costs  and  demand  in  a  free  market  but  by 
the  state. 

Thus  by  setting  the  prices  for  what  It  buys 
as  well  as  for  what  It  sells  the  state  can 
determine  whether  a  farm  realizes  a  profit 
or  a  loss. 

Further,  farm  managers  often  cannot  de- 
cide what  crop>s  to  raise  on  the  basis  of  their 
relative  profitability  but  must  raise  what 
the  state  determines  Its  needs  to  be. 

Estonia  Major  U.S.SJi.  Powee  Soxtrce — Sup- 
plies Mant  Othir  Russ  States 
(By  Prank  Starr) 

Tallinn,  Estonia,  September  4 — High  over 
the  exit  of  the  Kalinin  mercury  electrlfier 
plant  hangs  a  sign.  In  Russian,  which  reads, 
"Thank  you.  If  you  worked  well!" 

Under  It  every  day  pass  2.600  workers,  many 
o;  them  young  women  who  make  $127.65  a 
month  and  work  a  flve-day  week  of  41  hours. 

They  are  part  of  a  vast  Industrialization 
that  has  been  been  going  on  In  Estonia  since 
It  became  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  1940. 

Today,  according  to  soviet  figures.  Industry 
accounts  for  67  per  cent  of  Estonia's  national 
Income. 

short  of  resources 

Altho,  It  Is  short  of  natural  resources.  Es- 
tonia's contribution  to  the  soviet  Industrial 
economy  Includes  machinery,  excavators,  pre- 
cision instruments,  electric  equipment,  tex- 
tiles, building  materials,  electricity,  and  fuel. 

The  one  raw  material  that  exists  In  abun- 
dance here  Is  oil  shale,  which  Is  being  rapidly 
mined  and  processed  to  produce  oil,  gas,  and 
numerous  by-products. 

The  exploitation  of  this  resource  has  re- 
sulted m  the  construction  of  the  Baltic  Ther- 
mo-Electrtc  Power  station  which  was  finished 
two  years  ago.  Officials  say  It  Is  the  world's 
first  such  point  working  on  oil  shale. 

In  the  year  of  Its  completion,  Estonia  met 
all  of  Its  own  electric  power  demand  and  pro- 
vided to  other  soviet  republics  3  billion  kilo- 
watt hours  of  power. 

FACTORT    DATXS    to    1870 

The  Kalinin  plant  Is  one  of  the  oldest  fac- 
tories In  Estonia,  dating  back  to  1870.  Orig- 
inally a  producer  of  railroad  equipment,  the 
plant  was  re-tooled  10  years  ago  to  produce 
mercury  electriflers  used  In  electric  locomo- 
tives. It  also  makes  other  equipment  includ- 
ing transformers. 

One  of  the  republic's  showcase  factories.  It 
was  one  of  those  which  went  on  the  new  eco- 
nomic reform  [profit  Incentive)  as  of  Jan.  1. 
The  director  reports  that  already  production 
has  increased  more  than  35  percent  over  last 
year. 

TTie  plant  managers  now  are  free  to  do 
some  of  their  own  production  planning  and 
to  find  their  own  domestic  markets.  The  di- 
rector said,  however,  that  markets  are  no 
problem  since  the  demand  Is  far  above  the 
plant's  production. 

INCOME   IS   StJBSTANTIAL 

In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  the 
director  said,  the  plant  realized  a  net  income 
of  4.6  million  rubles — 600.000  over  what  the 
state  plan  demanded.  The  income  would  be 
$5,106000  at  the  official  exchange  rate  of 
$1.11   to  the  ruble. 

Of  the  excess  Income.  50  per  cent  went  to 
the  state.  Of  the  remainder,  half — or  150,000 
rubles — was  used  for  plant  improvement  and 
half  was  used  for  workers'  bonuses. 

The  girls  working  in  the  Kalinin  plant, 
however,  fared  better  than  some. 

A  large  dairy  that  produces  all  of  Tallinn's 
milk  products  realized  an  excess  income  (over 
the  1.5-mllllon-rubIe  plan)  of  70.000  rubles. 
Of  that  figure.  70  per  cent  went  to  the  state. 


Of  the  remaining  21,000  rubles,  60  per  cent 
went  for  plant  improvement,  and  40  per  cent 
for  workers'  bonuses. 

If  the  bonuses  were  divided  evenly  among 
each  plant's  workers  without  regard  for  sal- 
aries, the  dairy  workers  would  have  received 
8.40  rubles  for  six  months,  and  the  factory 
workers  60  rubles, 

PRICE   PLAN    INTRODUCED 

The  state,  however,  has  Just  introduced  a 
new  price  plan  that  will  considerably  reduce 
the  Kalinin  factory's  profit,  the  director  said. 

Many  of  the  old  socialist  labor  Incentives 
still  exist.  Posted  in  a  prominent  place  are 
the  photographs  of  individual  workers  who 
have  over-fulfilled  their  quotas. 

Nearby  is  a  bust  of  Mikhail  lM.novlch  Ka- 
linin for  whom  the  factory  Is  named,  and 
behind  glass  is  the  lathe  Kalinin  used  when 
he  worked  at  this  factory  In  1902  and  1903. 

FLAG.   BONUS  AWARDED 

Kalinin,  an  organizer  and  active  partici- 
pant In  the  1917  Bolshevik  revolution.  Joined 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  1898  and 
worked  In  the  St.  Petersburg  Putllov  steel 
works,  which  was  the  scene  of  heavy  revolu- 
tionary activity. 

Another  Incentive  Is  a  prize  flag  and  21,000 
ruble  bonus  awarded  a  top  factory  every 
three  months  by  Moscow.  The  Kalinin  plant, 
the  director  said,  has  won  both  for  a  year  and 
half. 

Three  quarters  of  Estonia's  output  In  light 
Industry  Is  accoimted  for  by  textile  manu- 
facture. In  this  area  the  little  republic  ranks 
fourth  among  the  Soviet  Union's  15,  but  it 
rsmks  first  in  per  capita  output. 

Using  raw  cotton  produced  In  the  southern 
republics — Uzbek,  Turkmen,  Tajik,  Kirghiz, 
and  Kazakh — Estonia's  huge  Kreenholm  com- 
bine in  Narva  sends  fabrics  all  over  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Finland. 

The  Kreenholm  works  also  dates  back  to 
the  turn  of  the  centtiry,  when  it  was  one  of 
the  largest  textile  mills  in  Etirope. 

SILE.NT    ON    PROBLEMS 

The  problems  faced  by  soviet  enterprises 
are  difficult  to  learn;  most  managers  just 
won't  admit  that  they  have  any,  or  they 
answer  that  they  are  struggling  to  construct 
communism. 

However,  the  loss  of  manpower  suffered  In 
the  Baltic  states  during  and  immediately 
after  World  War  II  emerges  as  the  source  of 
one  of  the  problems. 

Officially  Estonia  boasts  about  Its  high  em- 
ployment rate — 94  per  cent  of  eligible  adults 
and  working  school  children.  Even  women, 
as  In  other  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  can 
be  seen  swinging  picks  and  shovels  In  con- 
struction projects,  or  driving  heavy  excavat- 
ing equipment. 

Particularly  In  the  building  Industry  Is  the 
shortage  of  manpower  noticeable.  The  Es- 
tonian government  Is  negotiating  with  Pin- 
land  for  the  employment  of  Finnish  workers 
to  build  three  new  hotels  In  Tallinn— one  of 
which  Is  to  rise  22  stories. 

HANDLE    ENTIHB,    JOB 

A  government  spokesman  said  the  Finns 
would  p>erform  the  entire  Job  and  be  pala  by 
the  Estonian  government.  They  would  travel 
weekly  by  boat,  spending  their  week-ends 
across  the  gulf  In  Finland. 

The  spokesman  expressed  confidence  that 
the  deal  would  be  closed  without  difficulty. 

Another  sign  of  this  shortage,  according 
to  city  officials  here.  Is  the  use  of  prefabri- 
cated wall  sections  In  the  construction  of 
apartment  and  office  buildings.  The  advan- 
tage Is  that  they  reduce  the  amount  of  man- 
power necessary. 

One  type  of  section,  made  without  the  use 
of  cement  and,  therefore,  relatively  tnex- 
I>ensive,  has  been  Invented  by  an  Estonian 
who  won  a  Lenin  prize  for  his  work.  The 
material  Is  called  slUkaltsllt  and  Is  being  sold 
in  foreign  countries  Including  Japan  and 
Italy. 


Riga  Church  Crosses  Broken 
(By  Frank  Starr) 

Rica,  Latvia.  September  5. — In  a  prominent 
place  opposite  the  Latvian  government  build- 
ings on  Lenin  street — Riga's  main  thoro- 
fare — stands  a  Russian  Orthodox  cathedral. 

Even  from  a  distance  its  outline  rises  above 
the  trees  that  shade  benches  and  pathways 
and  the  meandering  stream  that  offers  a  kind 
of  rustic  peace  to  tired  pedestrians. 

It  is  traditional  in  style  with  its  five  little 
towers,  each  one  topped  by  an  onion-shaped 
dome  and  the  center  one  a  bit  larger  and 
higher  than  the  surrounding  four. 

But  the  Orthodox  crosses  that  normally  top 
each  dome  have  been  knocked  off.  leaving 
only  a  stub  of  a  shaft;  the  arched  entrance 
has  been  plugged  with  a  pane  of  glass  and  a 
single  swinging  glass  door;  Inside  instead  of 
high  vaulted  ceilings  is  a  low  false  one  hiding 
indirect  lighting. 

SOUND   OP  LAUGHTER 

Under  this  ceiling  is  a  carpeted  room  look- 
ing remarkably  like  an  American  movie  lob- 
by, and  thru  another  door  comes  the  sound 
of  an  audience  in  exuberant  laughter. 

The  building  is  Riga's  House  of  Knowl- 
edge— a  hall  for  lectures,  movies,  and  ex- 
hibits. Except  for  its  traditional  shape,  it 
bears  no  evidence  whatsoever  of  religious 
purpose. 

Across  town  In  the  old  section,  where  nar- 
row cobblestone  streets  wind  among  cen- 
turles-old  houses,  stand  two  freshly  painted 
buildings.  They  are  the  only  ones  In  the 
neighborhood  and  among  very  few  In  the  en- 
tire city  that  have  new  paint. 

One  Is  considered  to  have  historical  impor- 
tance and  therefore  enjoys  the  protection  of 
the  government.  The  other  is  a  small  neigh- 
borhood church. 

CHURCH  is  PROUD 

Because,  as  the  officially  athlest  Russians 
put  It,  church  and  state  are  separate  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  parish  has  the  full  re- 
feponsiblUty  to  maintain  its  church,  and 
some,  like  this  one,  are  maintained  with 
pride  when  funds  are  available. 

But  Riga  Is  a  collection  of  paradoxes  and 
contradictions. 

Along  Lenin  street  and  In  the  wandering 
park  that  crosses  It  perpendicularly  are  neat, 
well  kept  flower  gardens  and  trimmed  lawns. 
Thru  Its  conunerclal  section  are  numerous 
shops  well  stocked  with  attractive  products. 

Yet  there  are  streets  In  the  old  section 
which,  when  deserted  at  dusk,  as  they  often 
are.  bear  no  sign  of  life  at  all— like  a  city 
uninhabited  for  decades. 

What  may  once  have  been  neat  lltfle  cor- 
ner cafes  now  look  colorless  and  shabby,  their 
dark  windows  staring  blankly  onto  the  aban- 
doned street.  There  are  no  signs,  no  fresh 
paint,  not  plant  life,  no  lights,  no  color. 

Across  a  vacant  lot  on  the  blank  wall  one 
can  Just  make  out  the  faded  but  familiar 
bold  block  letters  SHELL.  A  Russian  news- 
man comments  that  the  sign  mu?t  have  been 
painted  there  for  the  filming  of  a  picture 
In  Riga. 

A  bit  further  on  is  another  sign  showing 
thru  the  paint  over  it.  It  Is  a  long  arrow 
bearing  the  German  words:  Escai>e  Route 
Along  Canal,  Dating  from  the  World  War  II 
German  occupation,  it  Is  another  piece  of 
Riga's  turbulent  past. 

HANDICRAFTS    ARE    ATTRACTTVE 

Latvian  handicrafts  made  here  are  among 
the  Soviet  Union's  most  attractive,  and  their 
artists  among  the  most  popular. 

Decorative  textiles  of  wool  and  linen, 
scarves,  shawls,  table  cloths,  and  bed  spreads, 
are  woven  by  women  who  work  In  the  artists 
combine  operated  by  the  artists'  union. 

Using  generally  subdued  colors  and  care- 
fully following  the  principle  of  symmetry 
they  make  their  own  designs  and  weave  their 
own  cloth  on  looms  owned  by  the  union. 

At  this  work,  a  combine  leader  said,  they 
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make  80  to  100  rubles  a  month.  (A  ruble  Is 
$1.11  at  the  official  rate.] 

Others  there  work  with  pottery,  ceramics, 
glass  mosaics,  and  leather.  In  addition  there 
are  sctilptors  and  painters. 

must  sell  through  combine 

An  artist  who  creates  his  own  work  outside 
the  combine  but  who  is  a  member  of  the 
union  wiU  sell  his  work  through  the  com- 
bine, which  takes  a  25  per  cent  commission. 

The  director  said  that  artists  may  work 
outside  the  union  and  sell  their  works 
through  commission  shops,  which  also  take 
their  cut  and  sell  everything  from  antique 
Jewelry  to  used  rugs. 

The  combine  has  five  salons  throughout 
Riga  that  serve  as  outlets  for  the  work  of  its 
members.  These  are  some  of  Riga's  most  at- 
tractive shops. 

The  VE.F.  factory,  looking  much  like  any 
factory  In  the  world  in  the  1930s  with  a  clus- 
ter of  drab  brick  buildings  surrounding  a 
central  yard,  provides  radios  and  telephones. 

Its  director,  Alexander  Egle,  Is  a  small  wiry 
man  of  62  who  likes  to  tell  his  guests  that  In 
1931  and  1932,  "under  the  bourgeois  regime," 
he  was  unemployed. 

reports  production  up 

He  also  tells  how  the  factory  he  directs 
produces  In  five  days  what  It  took  a  year  to 
produce  "under  the  bourgeois  regime,"  and 
how,  before  1940,  there  was  only  one  woman 
engineer  and  now  there  are  hundreds.  In 
fact,  60  per  cent  of  the  workers  are  women. 

The  factory  Is  not  only  the  place  of  work 
but  the  social  center  for  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. It  organizes  its  own  recreation  outings 
Including  camping.  Its  own  sports  teams  and 
events.  Its  own  social  functions,  and  Its  own 
educational  endeavors.  Thus  It  occupies  both 
working  and  leisure  time. 


Estonians  Fish.  Raise  Mink — Red  Collec- 
tive  Gains  From   Initlative 
(By  Frank  Starr) 

T.ALLiNN,  Estonia,  September  7. — An  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  fishing  business — at  least 
according  to  Oscar  Kuul — Is  raising   mink. 

Kuul  Is  the  president  of  a  fishing  collec- 
tive near  Tallinn,  and  he  knows  the  meaning 
of  the  word  business. 

But  what  has  fishing  for  sprats  got  to  do 
with  mink?  Well,  he  answered  with  refresh- 
ing enthusiasm,  sprats  cannot  all  be 
canned — some  must  be  culled  out,  and  mink 
thrive  on  fish  meal. 

And  there.  In  a  nutshell.  Is  why  Tallinn 
fishermen  raise  mink. 

RUNS    WHOLE    OPERATION 

The  Tallinn  collective,  like  many  collec- 
tives. Is  largely  self-sufficient  and  performs 
every  operation  from  catching  the  fish  thru 
gluing  labels  on  the  cans  to  finding  a  prof- 
itable place  for  the  garbage. 

But  this  one  appears  to  benefit  from  con- 
siderably more  Initiative  than  many  collec- 
tives. 

Presently  there  are  three  buildings  going 
up  at  once  to  enlarge  the  canning  opera- 
tion, and  Kuul  said  the  membership  Is  In- 
creasing each  year  by  200. 

It  was  here  that  one  of  the  officials  urged 
guests  to  hurry  along,  "because  time  Is 
money."  And  It  was  here  that  one  member 
built  an  assembly  line  machine  because  pur- 
chasing would  have  meant  two  machines  and 
twice  the  cost. 

>  BUILT    OWN    CAR 

The  same  mechanic  is  the  proud  owner  of 
a  rather  sporty  low-slung  automobile — a  re- 
freshing switch  from  the  stiff  and  staid 
soviet  machines.  He  built  It  himself  In  his 
spare  time. 

The  fish,  mostly  sprats — a  small  European 
herring — and  flounder,  are  smoked  In  the 
collective's  own  ovens  and  canned  by  women 
who  must  pack  the  sprats  by  hand. 

This  Is  necessary.  It  was  explained,  because 
fish  packed  together  must  be  of  uniform  size. 


and  It  would  take  an  electronic  device  not 
available  here  to  automate  that  function. 

These  women,  Kuul  said,  make  150  to  160 
rubles  [$166.50  to  $177.60)  per  month  dtirlng 
the  season  and  50  rubles  per  month  during 
the  two  months  when  there  is  no  work. 

OWNS    50    VESSELS 

The  collective  owns  36  small  trawlers  used 
for  Baltic  fishing  and  14  medium  sized  ones 
used  for  Atlantic  fishing.  Further,  in  Its  own 
small  ship  yard,  it  biulds  about  one  ship 
a  vear. 

"it  repairs  its  own  nets,  builds  Us  own 
houses,  and  furnishes  them  with  its  own 
furniture,  Kuul  said.  Among  the  1.300  mem- 
bers of  the  cooperative  are  140  construction 
workers,  an  architect,  and  40  furniture  mak- 
ers whose  furrUture  is  sold  outside  the  col- 
lective when  all  the  Internal  needs  are  met. 

Canning  facilities  do  not  yet  match  the 
collective's  fishing  capacity.  During  the  sea- 
son about  50  per  cent  of  the  catch  must  be 
canned  elsewhere,  tho  the  director  hopes 
that  this  situation  will  be  remedied  by  1970. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  idle  season,  fish 
are  purchased  in  Latvia  and  elsewhere  to 
wring  the  longest  use  of  canning  facilities. 

AMONG    BEST    PAID 

Fishermen,  Kuul  said,  make  as  much  as 
2,700  rubles  per  year — or  225  per  month.  This 
would  make  them  some  of  the  best  paid  col- 
lective workers  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Kuul  said  the  collective  had  a  gross  Income 
of  3.8  million  rubles  last  year  and  has 
planned  for  4,2  million  this  year,  altho  he 
hopes  to  reach  5  million.  Half  the  Income 
above  the  plan  is  divided  among  the 
members. 

The  ftir  farm  came  into  the  picture  In 
1961,  11  years  after  the  collective  was  formed. 
Such  branching  out,  Estonians  said.  Is  not 
uncommon  here. 

OTHERS    HAVE    SIDELINES 

h  nearby  farm  which  grows  potatoes  built 
a  starch  factory  and  now  buys  potatoes  else- 
where to  supplement  its  own  supply.  Some  of 
these  sidelines  were  established  before  capi- 
tal improvement  of  the  farm  took  place. 

The  fishermen  began  In  1961  with  400  ani- 
mals, silver  fox  as  well  as  mink.  Today  they 
have  5,500  animals,  of  which  3,800  are  mink. 
They  expect  a  total  of  20,000  by  1970. 

The  mink  have  a  life  span  of  8  to  10 
months  before  being  killed  for  fur  in  De- 
cember and  January,  Last  year  the  fur  busi- 
ness yielded  182,000  rubies,  Kuul  said, 

Mr,  Speaker,  'we  will  not  have  lasting 
peace  and  true  freedom  In  the  world  until 
the  tragic  results  of  World  War  n  diplo- 
macy are  corrected  and  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  other  captives  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  allowed  to  enjoy  their 
right  of  self-determination. 


"PROBLEMS  IN  PARADISE" 

Mr.  W AMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tsk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gtr^iTiian 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Reifel]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  Octo- 
ber 1953  to  November  1959,  the  American 
territories  of  American  Samoa  and 
Guam  were  imaginatively  and  progres- 
sively governed  by  a  distinguished  South 
Dakotan.  Richard  Barrett  Lowe. 

Each  of  these  South  Pacific  posses- 
sions was  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
Washington  at  the  time  prior  to  his 
appointments.  Both  were  facing  innum- 


erable problems  internally  and  in  their 
relationships  with  the  United  States. 

The  man  sent  to  deal  with  these  difS- 
culties  was  well  suited  to  this  challenge. 
He  possessed  an  outstanding  record  of 
production  and  creativity  and  a  varied 
background  uiiiquely  complimentary  to 
the  scope  of  his  job. 

Governor  Lowe  was  born  and  reared  in 
South  Dakota  and  was  accustomed  to 
hard  work  at  an  early  age.  He  became  a 
teacher  of  American  histor>-  and  govern- 
ment 'ft-ith  such  a  talent  for  administra- 
tion that  within  a  short  time  he  had 
been  president  of  two  South  Dakota  col- 
leges and  dean  of  a  college  in  Nebra.ska. 
Joining  the  NavT  during  World  War  II. 
he  gained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander and  was  military  government 
officer  on  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific. 
After  the  war  he  was  able  to  revise  the 
entire  recruiting  approach  of  our  armed 
services,  an  innovation  which  brought 
his  talents  to  the  attention  of  Washing- 
ton and  eventually  led  to  his  governor- 
ship appointments. 

His  experiences  in  American  Samoa 
and  Guam  are  now  recoimted  in  a  book, 
"Problems  in  Paradise,"  that  is  part 
travel  guide,  part  history,  part  govern- 
ment organizational  manual,  part  sociol- 
ogy, i>art  sheer  amusement,  and  all 
fascinating. 

This  book  contains  a  little  of  every- 
thing about  these  islands  as  seen  in  "the 
view  from  Government  House." 

The  Honorable  Wayne  N.  AspiNALt, 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, gives  full  credit  to  Governor  Lowe's 
contributions  in  the  foreword  to  "Prob- 
lems in  Paradise"  which  I  insert  in  the 
Record. 

Foreword 
(By  Hon.  Watne  N.  Aspinaix) 
In  'government,  understanding  without 
action  is  valueless,  Advanceriient  Is  Inevi- 
tably precluded  until  the  appearance  on  the 
scene  of  a  responsible,  able.  Industrious  and 
dedicated  public  servant.  Such  a  man  Is 
Richard  Barrett  Lowe,  Governor  of  .American 
Samoa  from  October  1,  1953  to  October  14, 
1956.  and  Governor  of  Guam  from  October  15, 
1956  to  November  14.  1959. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Governor  Lowe,  the 
people  of  American  Samoa  had  been  through 
the  unsettling  experience  of  hartng  four  ap- 
pointed civilian  governors  and  four  acting 
governors  within  a  period  of  24  months.  As 
a  Congressman,  I  was  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  such  executive  instability  upon  the 
economic,  social  and  political  progress  of  the 
islands.  Mv  first  personal  association  with 
Barry  Lowe  and  his  charming  and  helpful 
\n-ire.  Emmv  Lou.  took  place  In  November  1954 
when  I  arrived  in  American  Samoa  with  a 
smaU  group  representing  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Governor 
Lowe  had  been  in  office  nearly  14  months 
when  our  group  arrived  in  Pago  Pago.  The 
greeting  by  him,  his  wife  and  staff  was  most 
frlendlv  and  sincere.  The  official  leaders  of 
the  Sarnoan  people  thoroughly  enjoyed  their 
part  in  the  welcoming  ceremonies.  Nothing 
was  left  to  be  desired  by  a  first-time  visitor 
like  mvseU.  It  was  a  splendid  introduction 
to  the  beautifiU  islands  of  American  Samoa 
and  their  loyal  and  hospitable  people. 

Our  visit  lasted  five  days.  During  that 
time  nea:iy  everv  wakeful  hour  was  filled 
with  work"  From  the  beginning  I  became 
aware  of  the  ability,  the  Industry,  the  dedi- 
cation and  the  goals  of  Governor  Lowe.  A 
new  day  had  dawned  In  American  Samoa, 
and  the"  wonderful  thing  about  It  was  that 
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the  Samoan  people  themselves  realized  It. 
The  long  and  arduous  task  of  bringing  these 
Island  Americans  Into  closer  union  with  the 
rest  of  us,  of  building  a  more  stable  economy 
and  of  moving  toward  more  self-government 
had  started.  Governor  Lowe  and  his  sup- 
porters had  recognized  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  were  laying  the  sound  founda- 
tions to  meet  them.  While  It  was  true  that 
the  work  was  slow  and  tedious  (due  In  a 
great  measure  to  the  unrespwnslve  attitude 
of  the  Congress  and  of  the  National  Admin- 
istration ) ,  nevertheless  the  forward  move- 
ment had  at  last  begun  and,  In  my  opinion, 
was  brought  about  largely  by  the  efforts  of 
Governor  Lowe. 

In  his  Inaugural  address  Governor  Lowe 
stated  that  his  administration  would  relin- 
quish appropriate  authority  to  capable 
Samoans  as  rapidly  as  they  were  ready  to 
assume  responsibilities.  Accordingly,  several 
noteworthy  achievements  took  place  during 
his  tenure.  The  legislature  and  executive 
structure  of  the  territory  was  restyled  and 
stabilized.  Early  In  1954  he  issued  an  execu- 
tive order  establishing  a  Constitutional  Com- 
mittee "to  bring  many  of  the  benefits  of 
organic  legislation  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  the  people  of  Samoa  to  maintain 
their  territorial  system  of  land  tenure  and 
social  organization  so  long  as  they  meet 
Samoan  needs."  This  committee  took  the 
first  steps  to  draft  the  existing  Constitution 
of  American  Samoa. 

Among  other  things  the  defunct  tuna 
packing  plant  located  in  Pago  Pago  Harbor 
was  leased  to  the  Van  Camp  Seafood  Com- 
pany by  Governor  Lowe  In  1953.  and  has 
been  operating  profitably  and  employing 
hundreds  of  Samoans  during  the  past  14 
years.  The  rebuilding  of  the  abandoned  and 
Inadequate  military  airport  at  Tafuna,  which 
now  accommodates  transoceanic  jet  liners, 
was  authorized  and  Initiated  In  Lowe's  ad- 
nUalstratlon. 

It  was  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  follow 
closely  the  activities  of  Governor  Lowe  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  In  American  Samoa  and 
later  in  Guam,  where  he  continued  his  efforts 
to  lead  the  people  toward  economic,  political 
and  social  Improvement.  He  was  a  man  who 
never  dodged  an  Important  Issue.  His  dedi- 
cation, his  Industry,  his  ability  and  desire  to 
serve  his  country  and  the  people  of  his  im- 
mediate responsibility  remained  with  him 
throughout  his  public  career.  His  was  a  job 
well  done.  Both  In  Samoa  and  Guam,  Gover- 
nor Lowe's  work  had  been  so  distinguished 
thut  for  the  first  time  native  sons  were  ap- 
pointed as  his  successors  upon  his  recom- 
mendation. 

The  readers  of  this  book  will  enjoy,  as  I 
have,  the  many  Interesting  and  humorous 
stories  contained  herein  More  Important, 
however,  they  will  find  many  valuable  and 
worthwhile  lessons  in  history  and  govern- 
ment set  forth  clearly  for  their  easy  reading 
and  enjoyment. 


REACHING    THE    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lancen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speake.',  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  the  Republican  task 
force  on  agriculture  has  finally  reached 
the  administration's  conscience.  It  Is  ob- 
vious by  Mr.  Albert's  comments  of  Au- 
gust 31.  1967,  that  he  Is  defending  the 
current  conditions  for  which  the  ad- 
ministration oflBclals  are  taking  great 
pride. 


I  have  two  items  of  interest  to  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  They  are 
some  of  the  agriculture  cash  prices  as 
listed  on  Monday,  September  11,  1967. 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Grant  County  Herald, 
Elbow  Lake,  Minn. : 

CASH  PRICES 


Mon. 


Yr.  Ago 


FOODS 

Flour.hard  winter  NY  cwt J6.75  J7.67 

Butter,  Fresh  A-92SC  NY  lb 67^  •7<»* 

tggs,  Lge-mix  Ext,  Chgo,  doz .31)^  .*8!^ 

Broilers.  3  lb  &  under  DelMV  lb...  .10^  .16'4 

Hogs,  Chicago  top  cwt 20.50  24.75 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 

Wheat,  No.  2  ord  hard  K  Cbu 1.52  1.95 

Corn,  No  2  ye:  Chicago  bu 1.20H  1-*J 

Gab.  No.  1  wh,  heavy,  Chgo,  bu...           .74  .75 

Rye,  No.  2  Minneapolis  bu 1. 17H  1.26 

Barley,  Malting  NY  bu 1.70  1.76 

Soybeans,  No.  1  yel  Chicago  bu 2.70?i  3.16 

Bran.  Buftalo  ton 38.00  50.00 

Lmseed  Meal,  Minneapolis  ton 73.50  82.00 

Cottonseed  Meal.  Memphis  ton 80.00  87.00 

Soybean  Meal,  Decatur,  III.  ton 77.50  86.50 

FATS  AND  OILS 

Cottonseed  Oil,  crd.  Miss  Vly  lb U's  -15,4 

Corn  Oil.  crude  Chicago  lb 12H  -l*^* 

Soybean  Oil,  crd  Decatur,  III.  lb 0933  .1219 

Peanut  Oil,  crd  Southeast  lb 12  •}J-3 

Lard,  Chicago  lb 0725  .1212 

Tallow,  bleachable,  NY  lb 05'.!  .Oi^i 

Linseed  Oil,  raw  NY  lb 1358  .1358 

TEXTILES  AND  FIBERS 

PrintCloth,  64x6038' .in.  NY  yd.  ,13S^  .16 

PrintCloth,  80x8039in.  NYyd 19.^  .21 

Sheetings,  56x60  40  in.  NY  yd...  .21  .22^* 

Burlap,  10  oz.  40  in.  NYyd- 1365  .1470 

Wool,  fine  staple  terr.  Bstn,  lb 1.21  1.37 

Wool  Tops,  NY  lb 1.595  1.730 

Rayon,  Satin  Acetate  NY  yd .23  . 24.(2 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Hides,  light  native  cows  Chgo  lb...  .14  .19>^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  the  items  listed 
on  the  above  price  list  show  that  the 
price-cost  structure  in  agricultural  com- 
modities at  the  present  time  is  not  even 
as  good  as  the  poor  conditions  of  1 
year  ago.  Let  me  name  just  a  few.  Wheat 
is  down  43  cents,  com  24  cents,  and  soy- 
beans off  46  cents.  The  farmers  of  this 
country-  are  reacting  to  these  conditions, 
and  the  recent  meeting  of  35,000  farmers 
at  the  National  Farmers  Organization 
convention  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  is  just 
the  beginning  of  a  massive  movement  to 
get  the  administration  to  listen  and  act 
on  programs  that  will  improve  this  bleak 
price-cost  outlook.  I  only  wish  that  those 
that  paint  such  a  rosy  picture  of  the  agri- 
culture scene  in  this  coimtry  would  visit 
with  the  farmers  who  are  receiving  the 
parity  ratio  of  75  for  their  goods.  I  spoke 
with  those  people,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  present  administration,  through 
poor  management  of  Government  pro- 
grams, has  not  been  on  the  side  of  the 
American  farmer.  This  poor  manage- 
ment shows  farm  income  down  $2.5  bil- 
lion from  1  year  ago,  while  the  wage 
earners'  national  Income  has  risen  $36.1 
billion.  No  wonder  the  editorial  below  ex- 
presses the  concern  felt  by  the  people  I 
spoke  with  over  this  last  Labor  Day  re- 
cess: 

We  Welcome  Concern 

Agricultural  Secretary  OrvlIIe  Freeman,  in 
a  recent  statement  before  Utah  farm  leaders, 
requested  farmers  to  market  their  record- 
breaking  crops  cautiously  this  fall  In  order 
to  avoid  a  possible  sharp  price  drop  during 
the  harvest  season. 


The  Secretary  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
careful  marketing  could  help  feed  grain  and 
soybean  producers  sidestep  the  problems  en- 
countered this  year  by  wheat  growers,  who 
the  Secretary  said  loaded  the  marketing 
channels  at  harvest,  resulting  in  temporary 
gluts  that  pushed  prices  down. 

We  are  certainly  glad  the  Secretary  has 
expressed  some  concern  about  the  depressed 
farm  commodity  markets.  And  we're  glad  he 
recognizes  that  a  temporary  glut  forces 
prices  down.  But  it  must  depend  on  whose 
farm  commodity  sales  are  glutting  the  mar- 
ket. It  seems  unique  that  the  Secretary 
should  acknowledge  such  a  fact  of  life  at  this 
time,  when  only  a  short  time  ago  he  denied 
the  Agriculture  department's  CCC  dumping 
of  grains  on  the  market  had  any  effect  at 
all. 

American  farmers  should  be  able  to  recall 
all  too  clearly  the  times  when  the  department 
announced  huge  dumpings  of  CCC  stocks  on 
the  market,  with  the  resulting  drop  in  farm- 
er prices.  But  the  department  emphatically 
denied  such  glutting  was  responsible.  At 
least  it  Is  now  recognized  by  all  that  any 
temporary  dumping  of  a  commodity  on  the 
market  has  the  effect  of  reducing  price. 

Farmers  have  every  right  to  be  indignant 
over  the  shoddy  treatment  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  department  and  Adminis- 
tration policy-makers.  In  order  to  give  our 
agricultural  producers  a  square  deal,  they 
must  be  assured  that  their  productive  ef- 
forts will  be  equitably  rewarded  and  that 
there  will  be  no  repetition  of  the  many  anti- 
farm  price  maneuvers  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  the  American 
farmer  is  concerned,  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  restoiing  the  "G"  in  GOP  as  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert] 
has  suggested,  but  rather  putting  a  "D" 
back  into  Democrat  when  it  comes  to 
offering  the  farmer  a  square  deal. 


TO  FARM  OR  GO  FISHING? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lancen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
who  looks  at  the  farm  statistics  these 
days  knows  that  many  of  oiur  farmers 
are  leaving  the  land.  In  almost  all  cases, 
it  is  not  by  choice,  but  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  farmer  still  lags  far  behind  the 
rest  of  the  population  in  income.  This 
year,  his  income  is  dropping  while  his 
expenses  keep  rising.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  we  in  the  Midwest  see  increasing 
numbers  of  auction  sale  notices. 

Mr.  Roy  Larson,  of  Wolverton,  Minn., 
recently  sent  me  a  clipping  from  the 
Forum,  the  daily  newspaper  from  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  that  vividly  portrays  the  prob- 
lems of  the  farmer.  I  call  particular  at- 
tention to  the  opening  sentence  of  this 
sale  bill,  which  shows  an  ironic  sense  of 
himior,  tragic  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  sale  bill  from  the  Forum  Is  In- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Auction  Sale 

5  mUes  north  on  Highway  75  and  80  rods 
west  of  Kent,  or  4Vi  miles  south  of  Wolver- 
ton on  Highway  75  and  80  rods  west.  Having 
farmed  for  more  darn  years  than  I  care  to 
mention  and  upon  the  advice  of  our  honor- 
able Mr,  Freeman,  I've  decided  to  say  the 
heck  with  it  and  go  fishing. 


September  13,  1967 
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TtJESDAY,   SEPTEMBER    12 — 1    P.M. 

1—1966  Case  931  Comfort  King  with  3 
point  hitch,  less  than  500  hours;  1—1960 
Cockshutt  550  gas  with  4  row  cultivator  only 
1700  hours;  1—1959  Cockshutt  428  combine 
with  pickup  chopper,  loose  bar  and  Hume 
reel;  1 — 15  foot  pull  type  Cockshutt  swather; 

1 14  foot  pull  type  Mollne  swather;    1 — 14 

foot  John  Deere  press  drill  with  fertilizer  and 
grass  attachments;  1—12  foot  Oliver  low 
wheel  drill;  1 — 13 ■4"  Kewanee  wheel  carrier 
tandem  disc;  1 — 14  foot  International  chisel 
plow;  1 — 14  foot  International  field  culti- 
vator; 1 — 12  foot  International  field  culti- 
vator; 2—7  section  drags  with  transports; 
1 — 4  section  John  Deere  rotary  hoe; 
1—4x16"  Massey  Harris  plow;  1—3x14"  Case 
plow;  1 — 7  foot  Cockshutt  mounted  mower; 
1 — Pollard  wheel  rake;  1 — Johnson  hydraulic 
loader,  manure  fork;  1 — 8  foot  snow  bucket; 
1 — 28  foot  auger  elevator  with  engine;  1 — 
1950  L-160  International  2  ton  grain  truck. 
hudraullc  hoist,  just  completely  overhauled. 
Terms:  Cash  unless  arrangements  are  made 
with  clerk  before  bidding. 

Edwin  Beaudin,  owner.  James  Smykowskl, 
auctioneer.  Farmers  and  Merchants  State 
Bank,  Breckenrldge,  Minn..  Clerk. 


LEGAL  INFORMATION  FOR  THE 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  better  information  handling  by 
the  Congress  is  obvious.  The  problem  we 
have  today  is  not  that  we  lack  sufBcient 
Information,  but  rather  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient organization  of  that  information  in 
concise,  coherent,  and  usable  forms. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  has 
a  dedicated  and  exceptionally-  qualified 
expert  in  the  area  of  information 
handling. 

Recently  he  made  a  speech  entitled 
"Legal  Information  for  the  Congress"  at 
a  conference  on  computers  and  taxes, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Law  Center  of 
George  Washington  University,   in  co- 
operation with  the  American  and  Federal 
Bar   Associations   of   Washington.   D.C. 
His  presentation  is  excellent  and  con- 
tains Information  that  should  be  read  by 
all  Members  of  Congress: 
Legal  Information  for  the  Congress.  Rami- 
fications   OF    Uttlizing    Automatic    Data 
Processing 
(A   presentation   before   the   Conference   on 
Computers   and  Taxes,    sponsored   by  the 
National  Law  Center  of  George  Washing- 
ton   University    In    cooperation    with    the 
American    and    Federal    Bar    Associations. 
Washington.  D.C.  by  Robert  L.  Chartrand. 
information    sciences    specialist,     Science 
Policv  Research  Division.  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service.  Library  of  Congress.  Wash- 
ington. DC.) 

(NOTE. — The  views  expressed  in  this  paper 
are  those  of  the  author  and  are  not  neces- 
sarily those  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  nor  the  Library  of  Congress.) 

PREFACE 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  panel,  ladles 
and  gentlemen  cf  the  second  annual  confer- 
ence on  computers  and  taxes: 

It  mav  be  said  that  the  United  States  Con- 
gress has  a  certain  Identifiable  Involvement 


in  the  taxation  process,  including  the  au- 
thorization of  projected  programs  and  opera- 
tions, and  the  appropriation  of  tax  monies 
to  best  serve  the  needs  of  thev Nation,  The 
basis  for  deciding  how,  when,  and  to  what 
extent  these  programs  are  to  be  supported 
resides  in  the  Informr.tlon  provided  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Executive  Branch  departments 
and  agencies. 

Today,  there  often  is  the  problem  of  too 
m-dch,  as  opposed  t-o  too  little,  information 
which  the  Members  and  committees  of  the 
Congress  must  read,  review,  and  relate  to 
the  requests  placed  before  them.  In  no  sec- 
tor of  the  American  society  has  the  ■■infor- 
mation explosion"  been  lelt  more  keenly  than 
in  the  Federal  Congress.  The  information 
needs  of  this  elective  body  are  as  kaleido- 
scopic, numerous,  and  ever-changing  as  the 
constituencies  which  the  Members  represent. 
Among  those  Information  needs  are  ones  in- 
volving various  types  of  legal  facts  and  in- 
terpretive information. 

Within  the  past  25  years  our  civlUzation 
has  been  witness  not  only  to  the  proliferation 
of  written  material,  but  to  the  development 
of  automatic  data  processing  (ADP)  which 
has  been  put  to  use  in  many  fields.  During 
the  past  decade,  a  number  of  developmental 
projects  has  been  Initiated  by  government, 
foundation,  university,  and  industrial  groups 
interested  In  Improving  legal  information 
handling.  The  needs  of  legal  scholars,  legisla- 
tors, and  practitioners  have  been  Identified. 
Major  emphasis  has  been  placed  up>on  evolv- 
ing techniques  and  procedures  for  aldmg  in 
legal  research,  law  office  management,  and 
various  aspects  of  the  law  practice. 

During  the  course  of  this  presentation,  we 
shall  consider  the  ways  in  which  automatic 
data  processing  can  help  the  Congressman  as 
he  seeks  various  forms  of  legal  advice,  anal- 
yses, and  supporting  Information.  A  marked 
awareness  has  come  Into  being  on  the  part 
of  many  Members  of  the  Congress  that  they 
must  avail  themselves  of  every  possible  tool 
and  technique  related  to  the  Indexing, 
abstracting,  storage,  correlation,  and  re- 
trieval  of  priority  information.  As  the  legis- 
lators strive  to  orient  and  educate  them- 
selves in  this  unfamiliar  milieu,  they  must  do 
so  m  the  light  of  the  needs  and  opinions  of 
those  whom  they  represent.  The  rightness, 
legality,  and  utlUty  of  their  decisions  must 
stand  "the  test  of  time  and  events  yet  to 
transpire. 

INTRODUCTION 

Contemporary  Congressmen  are  hard 
pressed  to  be  aware  cf  the  pro^s  and  con's 
of  the  major  issues  demanding  their  scrutiny 
and  Judgment.  Dr.  Ernest  S.  Griffith  has 
pointed  out  that  "in  a  given  session  of  Con- 
gress there  are  forty  or  fifty  Issues  .  .  . 
which  are  a  reflection  of  a  specialized,  but 
interlocked  technical  age."  '■  Another  factor 
affecting  the  Congress  Is  that  our  popula- 
tion Is  growing  dally  in  size,  complexity,  and 
mobility;  an  estimated  12  million  persons 
moved  In  the  past  two  years.  These  condi- 
tions pose  unprecedented  problems  for  the 
conscientious  Member. 

Not  only  must  the  Member  of  Congress 
handle  as  "many  as  hundreds  of  visitors  and 
telephone  calls  each  week,  but  he  must  re- 
spond also  to  the  written  opinions  and  de- 
mands of  his  constituents.  Senator  Thomas 
Kuchel  reports  that  'between  1,000  and 
2,000  letters  reach  my  office  each  day";  =  and 
he  represents  a  state  comprised  of  almost  19 
million  people. 

And  so  the  sheer  volume  of  on-going  tasks 
places  the  Congressman  and  his  staff  in  an 


almost  untenable  position.  How  can  they 
cater  to  the  letters,  calls,  and  visits  of  the 
voters  and  still  manage  to  become  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  multitudinous  major  and 
minor  issues  which  require  decisions?  Thus 
far.  the  Members  of  the  90th  Congress  have 
introduced  more  than  13,000  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate bills  and  resolutions.^  What  aids  are 
available,  and  should  be  utilized,  to  assist  the 
indlvldu:U  Member  and  his  supporters 
(Whether  personal  staff  or  committee)  to 
learn  enough  about  these  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  formulate  alternative  coiu^ses  of 
action? 

The  challenge  of  devising  new  ways  of  per- 
forming traditional  tasks,  especially  when 
existing  procedures  and  work  patterns  no 
longer  suffice,  often  is  being  met  today  on 
an  interdisciplinary  basis.  Legislators,  sci- 
entists, and  information  specialists  are 
teamed  to  create  new  concepts  and  Imple- 
menting mechanisms  for  coping  with  In- 
creasingly untenable  working  environments, 

CONGRESS    NEEDS    LEGAL   INFORMATION 

Legal  information,  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  Congress,  should  possess  the  qualities 
of  completeness,  accuracy,  timeliness,  and 
relevance.  The  requester  may  prefer,  or  re- 
quire, information  In  the  form  of  digests. 
citations,  indices,  advisory  opinions,  analyses, 
survevs  (e.g.,  state  laws  or  Supreme  Court 
decisions),  or  the  full  text  of  selected  doc- 
umentation. Some  inquiries  may  be  fulfilled 
by  a  telephone  consultation  while  others 
may  necessitate  prolonged,  interpretive  re- 
search by  a  legal  specialist. 

The  broad  range  of  Congressional  demands 
for  legal  research,  opinions,  and  supporting 
information  collection  and  compilation  is 
reflected  in  the  types  of  general  studies  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  Congress  by  the 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  (LRS)  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Recent  studies*  have  Included: 

'■Equal  Employment  Opportunity;  LegU- 
latlve  History  and  .Analysis  of  Title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rig'hts  Act  of  1964." 

"Initiative  and  Referendum  with  Particu- 
lar Reference  to  Apportionment  of  State  Leg- 
islatures." 

••The  Mallory  Rule:  Including  State  Court 
Decisions." 

•'Compilation  of  Court  Decisions  on  Reli- 
gious Instruction  in  the  Public  Schools." 

"The  Power  of  Congress  to  Prohibit  Racial 
Discrimination  In  the  Rental.  Sale,  Use  and 
Occupancy  of  Private  Housing." 
•'The  Federal  Lobbying  Act." 
The  potential  for  computerized  Informa- 
tion retrieval  was  tested  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Ser\'lce  in  an  Instance  when  a  Con- 
gressional request  Involved  a  search  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  all  mention  of  the 
■■death  penalty."  Concurrently  with  a  search 
bv  LRS  legislative  analysts,  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  was  asked  to  conduct  a  machine 
search  of  the  full  test  of  the  U.S.  Code.  The 
two  search  results  included  a  heavy  majority 
of  the  same  citations,  but  each  search  effort 
did  retrieve  certain  unique  citations.^ 

The  availability  of  legal-type  Information 
in  readily  accessible  form  in  many  cases 
places  serious  limitations  on  sufficiently  rapid 
recall  to  answer  the  needs  of  the  Congress- 
man. With  the  advent  of  the  electronic  com- 
puter, a  new  dimension  to  legal  research  has 
been  projected.  Experimental  projects  under- 
taken by  a  number  of  groups  in  the  private 
sector,  or  bv  government  agencies  working 
with  outside  consultants,  have  indicated   a 


•  Griffith.  Ernest  S.  Congress,  its  contem- 
porary role.  New  York,  New  York  University 
Press,"  1961.  p.  72. 

'Reform  of  Congress:  David  B,  Truman 
(ed.).  the  Congress  and  .America's  future — a 
discussion,  m  Political  science  quarterly,  v. 
LXXX.  n.  4,  December  1965.  p.  611  [Review 
by  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,] 


'Reflected  in  the  latest  Issues  of  the  Con- 
gressional record  and  the  Digest  of  public 
general  bills  and  resolutions. 

•  Librarv  of  Congress.  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  LRS  multilithed  reports,  cumulated 
issue  with  Index  for  numbers  1-14,  Septem- 
ber 1965-December  1966.  p.  1-3. 

'  Information  provided  by  Lester  S.  Jayson, 
Director,  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 
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promise  of  Informaticn  handling  techniques 
and  computer  programs  which  might  benefit 
the  Congjesa. 

I'or  the  paat  several  years  the  possibilities 
Inherent  In  utilizing  ADP  have  been  explored 
by  highly  motivated  Individuals  and  groups, 
with  the  encouragement  ol  special  commit- 
tees on  computer  applications  rormed  by  such 
legal  professional  organizations  as  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  Federal  Bar  Association, 
Aaaoclatlon  of  American  Law  Schools,  and  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Libraries.' 

Much  attention  was  given  by  the  various 
Asaoclatlons'  committees  and  the  other  In- 
novators to  the  categories  of  legal  data  which 
might  be  susceptible  to  treatment  through 
ADP  technology:  ^ 

•1.  statutes. 

•2.  cotirt  decisions. 

•3.  administrative  decisions. 

•4.  administrative  decisions  and  orders. 

5.  title  records. 

S.  mortgages.  Hens,  and  similar  recorded 
Instruments. 

*7.  cases  and  Judgments  In  courts  of  rec- 
ord. 

•8.  patents. 

•9.  trademarks. 

•10.  legislative  history. 
^•11.  legal  periodicals  and  other  literature. 

•12.  files,  records,  and  evidence  In  signifi- 
cant cases. 

(The  asterisked  •  Items  would  be  of  proba- 
ble value  to  the  Congress. ) 

The  needs  of  the  United  States  Congress  for 
legal  Information  are  highly  diverse,  quite 
often  unpredictable,  and  cover  the  gamut 
from  broad  philosophical  commentaries  to 
excruciating  minutiae. 

LEGAL   INTORMATION    RESOURCES   FOR   THE 
CONCRUSS 

Traditionally,  the  Congress  has  had  several 
established  sources  of  legal  advice  and  in- 
formation. Most  Senators  have  designated 
Legislative  Assistants,  and  many  House  staff 
personnel  serve  in  a  similar  capacity.  The 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  is  called  -apon  to  h.andle 
a  heavy  volume  of  Congressional  requests:  in 
1966.  more  than  12.000  inquiries  were  received 
from  Members,  committees,  and  (through 
Members'  offices)  constituents.''  Executive 
Branch  agencies  and  departments  ofTer  sub- 
stantial supp>ort  to  the  Congress.  In  addUlon. 
the  Congressmen  have  called  upon  law 
school  faculty  members,  foundations,  not- 
for-profit  institutions,  and  lobbyist  organiza- 
tions for  legal-type  support. 

The  ability  of  any  single  resource  group  to 
respond  to  a  Congressional  request  for  sup- 
port often  Is  a  sum  of  many  factors.  Is  the 
key  resource  person  available?  In  what  form 
and  where  is  the  desired  information?  Will 
conventional  research  techniques  extract  the 
requslte  data  within  an  acceptable  time 
frame?  Are  there  over-rldlng  considerations 
of  non-technical  nature  which  preclude 
the  resource  group  usually  called  upon  from 
responding? 

CONSIDERATIONS    OF  T7SIN0   AN   ADP    SYSTEM 

There  has  been  much  debate  within  profes- 
sional organizations  and  In  leading  journals 
regarding  the  necessity  for  full-text  storage 
vls-a-vls  some  form  of  index-abstract.  Al- 
though the  legal  community  generally  has 
accepted  the  full  text  approach  tor  statutory 
information,     several     other    developmental 


« National  Academy  of  Sclence-N.\tlonal 
Research  Council.  Digital  computer  needs  in 
universities  and  colleges.  Washington.  DC 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  1966.  p.  100. 

'  Loevinger,  Lee.  Jurlmetrlcs:  the  method- 
ology of  legal  Inquiry.  In  Jurlmetrlcs.  New 
Tork,  Basic  Books,  Inc.,  1963.  p.  9-10. 

»  Statistics  provided  by  BasU  T.  Owens,  Ad- 
ministrative Officer,  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  Library  of  Congress. 


projects  have  featured  the  "Sematlc  Coded 
Abstract"  (Western  Reserve  University),'  the 
"Points  In  Law"  approach  of  Oklahoma  State 
University,'"  the  "root  file"  approach  of  the 
Southwestern  Legal  Foundation."  "Key 
Words  in  Combination"  (University  of  Pitts- 
burgh) ,  -  Maron  and  Kuhns'  proposed  "prob- 
abilistic indexing,""  and  the  synonym  Dic- 
tionary Generator  (SYNDIC)  Thesaurus  de- 
veloped by  Irving  Kayton  at  George  Washing- 
ton University." 

Thus,  many  approaches  have  been  taken 
toward  solving  the  spectrum  of  problems 
connected  with  converting.  Indexing,  ab- 
stracting, storing,  manipulating,  and  re- 
trieving legal  Information.  New  applications 
of  ADP  to  legal  information  handling  are 
under  development  today.  Yet  with  all  of 
this  activity  and  progress,  the  busy  Con- 
gressman does  not  need  to  be  an  expert  to 
use  an  ADP-oriented  system.  He  will  have  to 
attempt  to  define  his  requirements,  since: 

The  basic  requirement  for  successful  com- 
puter searching  is  knowledge  of  the  legal 
Issues  Involved  In  the  problem  to  be 
searched — the  same  type  of  knowledge  which 
is  needed  for  statutory  research  using  tradi- 
tional methods.  Knowledge  of  computing  is 
no  more  necessary  for  computer  searching 
than  Is  knowledge  of  printing  for  reading  a 
book." 

The  question  often  asked,  and  rightfully 
so  is:  Can  an  ADP-centered  information 
handling  system  provide  better  legal  infor- 
mation to  the  Congress  than  existing  capa- 
bilities? The  answer  Is  not  apparent  at  this 
point  In  time,  but  several  salient  considera- 
tions regarding  the  possible  utilization  of 
automatic  data  processing  in  this  role  need 
to  be  noted ;  Identification  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems involving  cost  effectiveness  and  selec- 
tion of  system  parameters;  definition  of 
those  specific  (priority)  areas  where  the 
computer  can  help  the  legislator  and  his 
legal  advisors;  selection  of  the  bodies  of  in- 
formation per  se  to  be  considered  for  ADP 
storage  and  manipulation;  and  determina- 
tion of  alternative  technical  approaches  for 
handling  legal  information  by  using  ma- 
chine programs  and  man-machine  tech- 
niques. 

The  Justification  for  creating  and  main- 
taining a  legal  information  handling  sys- 
tem, involving  an  electronic  computer,  for 
support  of  the  Congress  should  be  tied  closely 
to  the  considerations  noted  above.  The  util- 
ity of  such  a  system: 

.  .  .  must  be  measured  by  drawing  a  bal- 
ance between  the  cost  and  effort  that  the 
user  must  expend  and  the  completeness  and 
correctness  of  the  information  that  he  gets 
as  well  as  the  convenience  and  speed  with 
which  he  gets  it.  Thus,  the  usefulness  of  a 
retrieval  system  Is  determined  not  only  by 
the  speed  at  which  it  can  treat  a  large  volume 
of  material  but  on  the  efBciency  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  material,  and  the  form  of  the  In- 
tended output.'* 


»  Loevinger.  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 

"■/bid.,  p.  16. 

•'Jurlmetrlcs:  the  electronic  digital  com- 
puter and  its  application  In  legal  research. 
In  Iowa  law  review,  v.  50,  summer  1965.  p. 
1130. 

•'  Horty.  John  P.  The  "Key  Words  In  Com- 
bination" approach.  In  M.U.L.L.,  March  1962- 
p.  54-55. 

''^  Loevinger.  op.  cit..  p.  20. 

■'*  Kayton,  Irving.  Retrieving  case  law  by 
computer:  fact,  fiction,  and  future.  In  George 
Washington  law  review,  v.  35,  n.  1,  October 
1966.  p.  31-42. 

'*  Sample  computer  search  on  Pennsylvania 
statutes.  Health  Law  Center-School  of  Law. 
Pittsburgh,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  1963. 
p.  11. 

'•'  Bushor,  WUliam  E.  Information  storage/ 
retrieval.  In  Electronics,  1962.  p.  49.  (Quoting 
G.L.  Ordway.] 


EXISTING      REPOSITORIES      OF      LEGAL      INFORMA- 
TION    IN     ADP    FORM 

The  amount  of  legal  literature  available  to 
the  would-be  researcher  currently  is  esti- 
mated at  2V'3  million  case  reports  and  iVi 
million  statutory  sections.  The  estimated  rate 
of  growth:  25,000  new  opinions  published 
annually,  along  with  29.000  statutes."  Law- 
yers everywhere  are  concerning  themselves 
with  the  problems  of  Indexing,  storing,  and 
retrieving  pertinent  Information. 

Establishment  and  maintenance  of  ma- 
chine-readable legal  information  repositories 
commenced  about  ten  years  ago.  Significant 
pioneer  work  was  commenced  in  1957  in  the 
area  of  health  law  statutes  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  under  the  leadership  of  Profes- 
sor John  Horty.  Selecting  the  full-text  ap- 
proach, combined  with  a  "Key  Words  in  Com- 
bination" handling  of  vocabulary  holdings, 
the  computer  was  programmed  "to  find  and 
report  all  documents  containing  a  certain 
word,  or.  preferably,  certain  words  appearing 
la  specified  combinations.-^  Today,  tne  mag- 
netic tape  holdings  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh Health  Law  Center  include  the  com- 
plete codes  of  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio, 
and  New  Jersey;  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decisions  since  1950;  the  health  stat- 
utes of  ten  states;  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  Regulations;  and  other  ordinances,  court 
rules  and  reports,  and  legislative  informa- 
tion.■'  This  Information  Is  available,  upon 
request  and  with  modest  charges,  to  outside 
groups  such  as  the  Congres.s. 

Another  major  source  of  legal  information 
for  the  Congress  is  Project  LITE  i  Legal  In- 
formation Through  Electronics),  under  the 
direction  of  the  Air  Force  Accounting  and 
Finance  Center  in  Denver,  Colorado.  This 
System  features  a  "keyword-ln-context" 
(kwiC)  access  to  full  text  information  .such 
as:  the  complete  United  States  Code  (up- 
dated to  the  1965  supplement) ;  the  Comp- 
troller General's  Decisions  complete  to  the 
last  puijllshed  volume,  and  also  the  unpub- 
lished decisions  from  1955  to  the  present; 
the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regula- 
tions; international  agreements  of  interests 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD);  ten 
volumes  of  courts-martial  reports;  and  other 
assorted  DOD  administrative  materials  such 
as  Air  Force  Manuals,  etc,-'" 

Several  Executive  Branch  agencies  and 
departments  also  are  developing  limited 
holdings  of  machine-readable  Information 
which  may  be  accessioned  by  other  users. 
The  Federal  .'Aviation  Agency  (F.^A),  for  ex- 
ample, has  decisions  of  the  fw  from  1958  to 
the  present,  indexed  in  depth,  and  computer 
maintained,-'  Quarterly  publications  reflect- 
ing holdings  are  scheduled  for  publication. 
Tlie  Federal  Communications  Commission 
(FCC)  is  involved  in  the  computerization 
of  FCC  Reports  commencing  with  the  second 
series.  The  system  also  will  Include  FCC  late 
reports.  All  reports  will  be  indexed  In  depth 
and  the  index,  maintained  through  the  use 
of  computer  proerammlng.  will  be  published 
by  the  Government  Printing  Office, =^ 

.\  major  project  is  the  effort  called  "Re- 
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'■Wilson,  Robert  A,  Computer  retrieval  of 
case  law.  In  Southwestern  law  Journal,  v. 
16,  n,  3,  September  1962,  p,  409,  (Quoting 
Vincent   Flordalisl.] 

"Digital  computers  needs,  op    cit..  p.  98. 

"Law  school  research  projects  reported. 
In  M.U,L,L,.  September  1965.  p,  122, 

-""  Status  Information  provided  by  Grant 
Reynolds,  Office  of  the  Air  Force  General 
Counsel.  Jime  1967, 

"  Status  information  provided  by  John  C. 
Lyons,  Co-Director,  National  Law  Center, 
George  Washington  University,  and  Buiton 
Lamkin,  Librarian,  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, June  1967, 

'"  Status  Information  provided  by  HUburt 
Slosberg,  Associate  General  Counsel,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  June  1967. 


ports  and  Information  Retrieval  Activity" 
(RIRA)  sponsored  bv  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
counsel  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
U  S  Department  of  the  Treasury.  This  proj- 
ect ^  features  the  use  of  ADP  in  handling 
basic  data  on  pending  tax  cases.  Information 
provided  includes  the  name  of  the  case  docu- 
ment stage  of  case  awaiting  to  be  tried, 
classification  of  the  case  (e.g..  prime  versus 
standard),  etc.  The  Information,  placed  In 
a  publication  called  Issue  Sequence,  has  been 
indexed  using  an  eight-digit  number.  Access 
to  this  material  Is  not  unlimited,  due  to 
invasion  of  privacy  considerations;  an 
Amerclan  Bar  Association  request  for  access 
now  is  under  consideration. 

Useful  information  of  a  legal  nature,  such 
.IS  statutorv  and  legislative  material,  has 
been  converted  to  ADP  form  by  several 
stites.  In  New  York,  for  example,  state  Sen- 
ate committee  chairmen  are  provided  each 
week  with  a  computer-Initiated  list  of  all 
bills  pending  before  their  committees."  In 
Wisconsin,  a  statutory  retrieval  system  Is 
being  developed  for  the  state  by  Data  Re- 
trieval Corporation  of  America;  In  this  In- 
stance, the  entire  text  of  the  Wisconsin 
statutes  comprises  the  data  base,  and  may 
be  accessed  by  free-form  request6.= 

CONGRESS   SEEKS   AN   ADP   StTPPORT  F.-^CII-rrY 

Members  of  the  90th  Congress  have  taken 
steps  to  provide  themselves  with  an  auto- 
matic data  processing  support  capability 
through  direct  action.  More  than  a  dozen 
bills'*'  have  been  introduced  (H.R.  21,  et  al.) 
by  a  bi-partisan  group  of  House  Members, 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  an  ADP 
faclUty  located  in  the  Legislative  Reference 
Servlcie.  Representative  Robert  McClory  of 
Illinois  has  cited  the  problem  facing  him 
and  his  colleagues: 

The  tools  and  techniques  which  have  been 
developed  in  connection  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  electronic  computer  have  much 
to  offer  the  burdened  decision-maker.  The 
growing  dilemma  of  the  Congressman  and 
his  staff  centers  about  the  voluminous  writ- 
ten information— reports,  books,  periodicals, 
specifications,  memoranda— that  must  be 
screened,  reduced  to  a  useable  length,  filed, 
and  later  used  as  a  reference.-' 

Contained  in  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1967,  passed  by  the  Senate  as 
S  355  is  a  provision  introduced  by  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsvlvania--  which  embodies 
the  essence  of  the  McClory  bill.  This  Senate 
bill  now  Is  being  considered  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules.  Featured  as  one  of  the 
priority  application  are.is  to  be  developed 
in  conjunction  with  the  operation  of  such  a 
Congressional  facility  is  the  storage,  re- 
trieval, and  dissemination  of  legal  informa- 
tion. This  is  reflected  in  a  study  prepared  at 


Congressional  direction  entitled  "Automatic 
Data  Processing  for  the  Congress."  " 

StJMMART 

In  response  to  the  question  as  to  why  a 
computer  should  be  considered  for  use  In 
handling  legal  information,  three  significant 
reasons  have  emerged: 

1.  The  time  of  the  lawyer  spent  In  routine, 
methodical  research  may  be  reduced: 

2.  Selected  areas  of  meticulously  Indexed 
legal  material  can  be  machine-searched;  and 

3.  Attention  of  the  lawyer  may  be  focussed 
upon  only  those  areas  which  remain  un- 
searched. 

Essentially,  the  time  of  the  legislator,  his 
advisory  staff,  and  legal  research  element*, 
is  precious.  If  machine -stored  Information, 
thoroughly  Indexed,  can  be  searched  through 
the  use  of"  the  computer,  the  human  is  freed 
for  more  dem.xnding  and  judgmental  tasks. 

As  the  Congress  strives  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  the  1960  decade,  its  Members 
must  know  the  legal  ramifications  of  much 
of  the  legislation  which  is  being  considered. 
Our  national  security  and  standard  of  living 
are  dependent  upon  the  scope,  ingenuity, 
and  constltuUonality  of  the  scientific  and 
social  programs  undertaken  by  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments.  To  this  end, 
the  lawmakers  must  utilize  the  full  resources, 
both  human  and  technological,  which  can 
make  possible  the  fulfillment  of  our  Nation's 
goals. 

FORGET  THE  GADGETRY  IN 
VISIONS  OF  YEAR  2000 

Mr.  ■V\^ AMPLER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  !Mr.  Schwengel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
■Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  SCHWENGEL,  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
need  to  look  to  the  future  has  been  rec- 
ognized bv  the  American  Academy  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  This  group  has  formed 
a  Commission  on  the  Year  2000. 

Dr  Daniel  Bell,  professor  of  sociologj' 
at  Columbia  University,  is  chairman  of 
the  commission.  Last  Sunday  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  which 
was  an  excerpt  of  an  article  written  by 
Dr.  Bell  regarding  the  work  of  this 
commission. 

The  article  follows: 


-•'Status  information  provided  by  Charles 
Cas.a2za  Branch  Chief,  Legal  Attorney.  Office 
of  the  Chief  Counsel  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  US  Treasury  Department.  June  1967. 

-Brydges,  E.^rl  W,  The  electronic  solon.  In 
National  civic  review,  July  1965,  p.  351, 

;•' Wisconsin  computerizes  state  law.  Re- 
print from  State  government  administration 
migazlne.  Mav  1967, 

^Chartrand,  Robert  L  Information  for  the 
Congress-  implications  of  automatic  data 
nrocessing,  A  presentation  before  the  Tech- 
n'cal  Information  Machine  Systems  Seminar. 
The  American  University,  W.ishington.  DC, 
April  17.  1967.  Figure  1,  p.  14 

^  McClorv,  Ro'oert.  An  automatic  data  proc- 
essin-"  facilltv  to  support  the  Congress,  Re- 
marks m  the  House.  Congressional  record, 
(Daily  edl  (Washington),  v,  112.  October  19, 
1966.  p  26787 

^  Scott  Hugh.  Remarks  In  the  Senate  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1967.  Congressional  record.  [Congres- 
sional record.  [Dally  ed.)  (Washington),  v. 
113,  February  16,  1967.  p.  S2124. 


FORGET    THE    GADGETRY    IN    VISION    OF 
YE.AR    2000 

(By  Daniel  Bell) 

(NOTE— The  1,000-page  summer  Issue  of 
Daedalus  Journal  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Is  devoted  to  a  first 
report  on  the  labors  of  the  Academy's  Com- 
mission on  the  Yew  2000.  The  preface  stresses 
that  the  magazines  contents  are  "intended 
to  be  exploratory  and  tentative  ...  the 
reader  is  not  being  offered  a  finished  docu- 
ment Rather,  he  is  being  ln\ited  to  partici- 
pate in  an  ongoing  discussion,  largely  specu- 
lative about  which  the  commission  would 
never  think  to  speak  with  a  single  voice  " 

(Created  In  1964,  the  Commission  on  the 
Year  2000  is  made  ud  of  biologists,  psychia- 
trists economists,  political  scientists.  Gov- 
ernment people  and  scientists.  It  has  held 
two  plenary  sessions.  Its  members  have 
WTltten  many  papers,  some  of  which  .'U-e  re- 


^-Chartrand,  Robert  L  Automatic  data 
processing  for  the  Congress,  In  Extension  of 
remarks  of  Honorable  Robert  McClory,  Con- 
gressional record  (Washington),  v.  113,  Jan- 
uary 30,  1967,  p.  1803. 


printed    In    Daedalus,    and    eight    "working 
parties"  are  considering  several  problems  In 

detail.  ,    . 

(The  accompanying  article  Is  excerpted 
with  permission  from  the  introduction  to 
this  Issue  of  Daedalus,  EnUUed,  "The  Year 
2000 — Trajectory  of  an  Idea,"  It  Is  by  Daniel 
Bell  chairman  of  the  Commission,  professor 
of  sociology  at  Columbia  University  and 
author  of  "'The  Reforming  of  General  Educa- 
tion" and  other  books.) 

Time,  said  St.  Augustine.  Is  a  threefold 
present:  the  present  ae  we  experience  it.  the 
past  as  a  present  memory  and  the  future  na 
a  present  expectation.  By  that  criterion,  the 
world  of  the  year  2000  ha*  already  arrived, 
for  In  the  decisions  we  make  now.  in  the  way 
we  design  our  environment  and  thus  sketch 
the  Unes  of  constraints,  the  fut'ore  is  com- 
mitted. 

Just  as  the  gridiron  pattern  of  city  streets 
in  the  19th  century  shaped  the  linear  growth 
of  dtles  in  the  20th,  so  the  new  networks 
of  radial  highways,  the  location  of  new 
towns,  the  reordering  of  graduate  school  cur- 
ricula, the  decision  to  create  or  not  to  create 
a  computer  uUllty  as  a  single  pystem  will 
frame  the  tectonics  of  the  21st  century. 

This  is  the  premise  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Year  2000.  It  Is  an  effort  to  Indicate  row 
the  future  consequences  of  present  public 
policy  decisions,  to  anticipate  future  prob- 
lems" and  to  begin  the  design  of  alternative 
soluUons  so  that  our  society  has  more  op- 
tions and  can  make  a  moral  choice  rather 
than  be  constrained,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
when  problems  descend  upon  us  unnoticed 
and  demand  an  Immediate  response. 

But  what  began  a  few  years  ago  as  a  se- 
rious academic  enterprise  has  been  seized, 
predictably,  bv  the  mass  media  and  the  pop- 
ular imagination.  The  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing Svstem  has  revamped  its  documentary 
program,  "The  20th  Century,"  Into  "The 
21=t  Century,"  to  depict  the  manels  of  the 
future  Time  has  published  a  compact  essay 
on  "The  Futurists:  Looking  Toward  AX). 
■5000  "  The  theme  of  the  year  2000  now  ap- 
pears repeatedly  on  lecture  circuits  and  in 
the  featiu-e  pages  of  newspapers. 

A    MAGIC    NUMBER 

Ml  Of  this  was  probably  to  be  expected. 
Much  of  the  attention  given  the  year  2000 
is  due  clearly  to  the  magic  of  the  millennial 

number.  ,   .      ^.  „ 

Men  have  'ilwavs  been  attracted  by  the 
mystical  lure  of  the  chiloi.  the  Greek  word 
for  1000  from  which  we  get  our  religious 
term  chiliasvi.  the  behef  In  a  coming  life 
free  from  the  imperfections  of  human  exist- 
ence The  early  Christian  expectation  of  a 
parovsia  (phophesled  in  Revelations  20) 
placed  its  hopes  for  a  Second  Coming  at  the 
end  of  a  1000-vear  period. 

The  millennial  point  Is  only  33  years  away 
and  within  the  lifetime  expectation  of  more 
than   three  fourths   of   all    Americans  now 

ullvc 

A  good  deal  of  today's  Interest  in  the  fu- 
ture arises  also  from  the  bewitchment  of 
technology  and  the  way  it  has  transformed 
the  world,  and  most  of  the  Images  of  the 
future  have  concentrated  on  dazzling  tech- 
nological prospects.  The  year  2000  has  all  the 
ingredients  for  becoming.  If  it  has  not  al- 
ready become,  a  Hula  Hoop  craze 

All  of  this  has  its  good  side  and  its  bad. 
What  is  bad,  to  begin  with.  Is  that  a  serious 
and  necessary  effort  Is  In  danger  of  being 
turned  into  a  fad,  and  any  fad  trivializes  a 
«:ubject  and  quickly  wears  It  out.  A  second 
evil  is  that  many  more  expectations  are 
aroused  than  can  be  fulfilled.  There  do  not 
exist  today  any  reliable  mettiods  of  forecast- 
ing i  even  in  technology). 

The  third  drawback  Is  that  our  major  at- 
tention, reflecting  an  aspect  of  our  culture, 
becomes  concentrated  on  "gadgets.  and 
breezy  claims  are  made  that  such  gadgets 
will  transform  our  lives.  Not  only  do  people 
forget  the  predicted  gadgets  that  failed  to 
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appear — for  example,  the  replacement  of  the 
dally  newspaper  by  facsimile  that  would 
come  out  of  the  television  set — but  the 
startling  claims  of  yesterday  quickly  become 
the  prosaic  facts  of  today. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago,  the  technology 
magazines  were  filled  with  the  coming  won- 
ders of  "fractional  horsepower,"  which  would 
lighten  all  our  burdens.  And  although  small 
motors  with  fractions  of  horsepower  have 
been  developed,  they  have  also  resulted  In 
such  things  as  electric  toothbrushes  and 
electric  carving  knives. 

A  STABUC  FBAMEWOaK 

The  simple  point  Is  that  a  complex  society 
Is  not  changed  by  a  flick  of  the  wrist.  (Con- 
sidered from  the  viewpoint  of  gadgetry,  the 
United  States  In  the  year  2000  will  be  more 
like  the  United  SUtes  in  the  year  1967  than 
different. 

The  basic  framework  of  day-to-day  life 
has  been  shap>ed  in  the  last  50  years  by  the 
ways  the  automobile,  the  airplane,  the  tele- 
phone and  television  have  brought  people  to- 
gether and  increased  the  interactions  among 
them.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  in  the  next 
33  years  (if  one  takes  the  year  2000  literally, 
not  symbolically)  the  impending  changes  in 
technology  will  radically  alter  this  frame- 
work. 

Supersonic  transport  will  "tighten"  the 
network  and  bring  the  world  more  directly 
Into  the  domestic  frame.  The  major  chal- 
lenges and  problems  already  confronting  our 
society,  however — a  livable  physical  environ- 
ment, effective  urban  planning,  the  expan- 
sion of  pKDBtgraduate  education,  the  pres- 
sures of  density  and  the  reduction  of  privacy, 
the  fragility  of  political  Institutions  beset 
by  many  pressure  groups — will  extend  to  the 
end  of  the  century. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  substantial  changes 
will  not  take  place  as  they  have  been  doing 
in  the  past  33  years.  But  one  has  to  be  clear 
about  the  character  of  such  changes.  In  gen- 
eral, there  are  four  sources  of  change  In  so- 
ciety, and  they  can  be  charted  with  differen- 
tial ease. 

The  first  source  of  change  Is  technology.  In 
the  next  33  years,  we  are  likely  to  see  great 
changes  growing  out  of  the  new  biomedical 
engineertng.  the  computer  and  possibly 
weather  modification. 

Biomedical  engineering,  particularly  Its 
possibilities  of  organ  transplant,  genetic 
modification  and  control  of  disease,  promises 
a  substantial  increase  In  human  longevity. 
Previous  steps,  principally  the  control  of  in- 
fant mortality,  raised  the  average  life  ex- 
pectancy; now  the  prolongation  of  life  by 
the  control  of  aging  may  be  at  hand.  This 
may  accentuate  a  tendency,  already  visible, 
in  which  the  chief  concern  of  a  person  (par- 
ticularly In  middle  age)  is  not  death  from 
disease  but  staving  yountj.  thus  strengthen- 
ing the  hedonistic  elements  In  our  culture. 

The  Imp.ict  of  the  computer  will  be  v3st. 
We  will  probably  see  a  national  Informatlon- 
computer-utlUty  system  with  tens  of  tliou- 
sands  of  terminals  in  homes  and  offices 
"hooked"  Into  giant  central  computers  pro- 
viding library  and  Information  services,  re- 
tall  ordering  and  billing  services  and  the 
like.  But  while  the  social  and  economic  con- 
sequences will  be  huge,  the  effect  will  be 
greater  on  the  structure  of  Intellectual  life 
and  the  character  of  organizations  than  on 
the  day-to-day  life  of  the  person. 

Weather  modification,  still  only  on  the 
horizon,  would  shape  a  control  of  environ- 
ment men  have  dreamed  of  for  thousands  of 
years,  but  the  working  out  of  the  economic 
and  social  arrangements  would  pose  some  dif- 
ficult problems  for  human  civilization. 

In  all  this,  one  should  note  that  "technol- 
ogy" is  Itself  changing.  Instead  of  a  machine 
technology,  we  will  have  increasingly  an  "in- 
tellectual technology"  in  which  such  tech- 
niques as  simulation,  model  construction, 
linear   programing  and  operations   research 


will  be  hitched  to  the  computers  and  will 
become  the  new  tools  of  decision-making. 

A     PROBLEM     OF     SIZE 

The  second  source  of  change,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  engines  In  American  society, 
represents  the  diffusion  of  existing  goods 
and  privileges  In  society,  whether  they  be 
tangible  goods  or  social  claims  on  the  com- 
munity. This,  in  effect.  Is  the  realization  of 
the  promise  of  equality  which  underlies  the 
founding  of  this  country  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Tocqueville's  summation  of  American 
democracy:  What  the  few  have  today,  the 
many  will  demand  tomorrow. 

When  diffusion  begins  to  take  rapid  sway 
(as  has  recently  been  seen  In  higher  educa- 
tion). It  changes  the  size  and  scale  of  the 
servicing  institution  and,  consequently,  that 
institution's  character.  Dealing  with  such 
problems  of  size  and  scale  and  planning  for 
the  kind  of  institution  we  want  becomes  the 
urging  task  of  anticipating,  not  predicting, 
the  future;  for  example,  the  university  should 
not  become  a  corporate  entity  because  of  the 
pressure  of  size. 

A  third  kind  of  change  Involves  structural 
developments  In  society.  The  centralization 
of  the  American  political  system  In  the  last 
30  years  has  marked  an  extraordinary  trans- 
formation of  American  life.  It  is  the  result. 
In  part,  of  our  becoming  a  national  society 
through  the  new  transportation  and  the 
mass  media.  But  it  also  grew  out  of  the  need 
for  central  Instrumentalities  first  to  mediate 
the  conflicts  between  large  functional  groups 
and  later  to  mobilize  the  society  because  of 
the  demands  of  war. 

A  different,  more  subtle  structural  change 
has  been  the  transformation  of  the  economy 
Into  a  "postlndustrial"  society.  The  weight 
of  the  economy  has  shifted  from  the  product 
sector  to  services;  more  Importantly,  the 
sources  of  Innovation  are  becoming  lodged 
in  the  intellectual  Institutions,  principally 
the  universities  and  research  organizations, 
rather  than  In  the  older  industrial  corpora- 
tions. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  change  are 
enormous  for  the  modes  of  access  to  place 
and  privilege  in  the  society.  They  make  the 
universities  the  "gatekeepers"  of  society. 
They  make  more  urgent  the  husbanding  of 
"human  capital"  rather  than  financial,  and 
they  raise  crucial  sociological  questions 
about  the  relationship  of  the  new  techno- 
cratic modes  of  decision-making  to  the  polit- 
ical structures  of  society. 

The  fourth  source  of  change — perhaps  the 
most  important  and  certainly  the  most  re- 
fractory to  prediction — is  the  relationship  of 
the  United  States  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
In  the  last  25  years,  our  lives  have  been 
transformed  most  drastically  by  our  partici- 
pation In  World  War  II.  by  our  military  and 
political  posture  in  the  Cold  War  and  by  our 
relationship  to  the  extraordinary  number  of 
new  states  that  have  emerged  since  1945. 
The  problem  of  detente  In  a  nuclear  age,  the 
gap  between  rich  and  poor  nations,  the 
threatening  role  of  "color"  as  a  divisive  po- 
litical force,  the  changing  balance  of  forces — 
both  technological  and  moral — are  all  ques- 
tions that  reach  from  the  present  Into  the 
distant  future. 

We  have  begun  to  realize — and  this  Is  the 
positive  side  of  the  current  interest  In  the 
year  2000 — that  It  is  possible  to  direct  some 
of  this  change  consciously,  and  because  a 
normative  commitment  underlies  any  hu- 
manistic approach  to  social  policy,  we  can 
try  to  widen  the  area  of  choice.  Looking 
aliead,  we  realize  that  the  rebuilding  of 
American  cities,  for  example,  entails  a  35- 
year  cycle,  and  one  can  rebuild  cities  only 
by  malting  long-range  commitments. 

In  the  process,  we  are  also  forced  to  con- 
sider the  adequacy  of  our  political  mecha- 
nisms, since  Congress  neither  has  a  capital 
budget  nor  budgets  money  for  long-range 
commitments.  Furthermore,  one  must  ques- 
tion whether  a  national  society  can  sensibly 


be  structured  according  to  the  present  crazy- 
quUt  pattern  of  50  states  and  thousands  of 
unwleldly  municipalities. 

In  short,  what  matters  most  about  the 
year  2000  is  not  the  gadgets  that  might,  on 
the  serious  side,  introduce  prosthesis  In  the 
human  body  or,  on  the  lighter  side,  use  sill- 
cones  to  lift  wrinkles,  but  the  kinds  of  social 
arrangements  that  can  deal  adequately  with 
the  problems  we  shall  confront. 

More  and  more  we  are  becoming  a  "com- 
munal society"  in  which  the  public  sector 
has  a  greater  importance  and  in  which  the 
goods  and  services  of  the  society — those  af- 
fecting cities,  education,  medical  care  and 
the  environment — will  increasingly  have  to 
be  purchased  Jointly.  Hence,  the  problem  cf 
social  choice  and  individual  values — the 
question  of  how  to  reconcile  conflicting  in- 
dividual desires  through  the  political  mech- 
anism rather  than  the  market — becomes  a 
potential  source  of  discord. 

The  relation  of  the  individual  to  bureau- 
cratic structures  will  be  subject  to  even 
greater  strain.  The  Increasing  centralization 
of  government  creates  a  need  for  new  social 
forms  that  will  allow  the  citizenrv-  greater 
partlcip.'ition  in  making  decisions.  The 
growth  of  a  large,  educated  professional  and 
technical  class,  with  Its  desire  for  greater 
autonomy  In  work,  will  force  institutions  to 
reorganize  the  older  bureaucratic  patterns  of 
hierarchy  and  detailed  specialization. 

The  individual  will  live  longer  and  face  the 
problem  of  renewed  education  and  new  ca- 
reers. The  family  as  the  source  of  primordial 
attachment  may  become  less  important  for 
the  child,  in  both  his  early  schooling  and  his 
emotional  reinforcement. 

This  will  be  a  more  mobile  and  more 
crowded  world,  raising  problems  of  privacy 
and  stress.  The  new  densities  and  "communi- 
cations overload"  may  Increase  the  poten- 
tiality for  irrational  outbursts  In  our  society. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  growing  disjunction 
between  the  "culture"  ar.d  the  "soci.il  struc- 
ture." Society  becomes  more  functionally  or- 
ganized, geared  to  knowledge  and  the  mas- 
tery of  complex  bodies  of  learning.  The  cul- 
ture becomes  more  hedonistic,  permissive, 
expressive,  distrustful  of  authority  and  of 
the  purposive  delayed-gratificatlon  of  a  bour- 
geois, achievement-oriented  technological 
world.  This  tension  between  the  "techno- 
cratic" and  the  "apocalyptic"  modes,  partic- 
ularly among  the  intellectuals,  may  be  one 
of  the  great  ruptures  in  moral  temper,  es- 
pecially In  the  universities. 

MORE    OPEN    CONFLICT 

The  only  prediction  about  the  future  that 
one  can  make  with  certainty  Is  that  public 
authorities  will  face  more  problems  than 
they  have  at  any  previous  time  in  history. 
This  arises  from  some  simple  facts: 

Social  Issues  are  more  and  more  intricately 
related  to  one  another  because  the  impact 
of  any  major  change  is  felt  quickly 
throughout  the  national  and  even  the  In- 
ternational system.  Individuals  and  groups, 
more  conscious  of  these  problems  as  prob- 
lems, demand  action  instead  of  quietly  ac- 
cepting their  fate. 

Because  more  and  more  decisions  will  be 
made  in  the  political  arena  than  In  the  mar- 
ket, there  will  be  more  open  community  con- 
flict. The  political  arena  is  an  open  cockpit 
where  decision  points  are  more  visible  than 
they  are  in  the  impersonal  market;  differ- 
ent groups  will  cla-sh  more  directly  as  they 
contend  for  advantage  or  seek  t-o  resist 
change  in  society. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  society  of  the 
year  2000  will  be  more  fragile,  more  suscep- 
tible to  hostilities  and  to  polarization  along 
many  different  lines.  Yet  to  say  this  is  not 
to  surrender  to  despair,  for  the  power  to  deal 
with  these  problems  is  also  present. 

It  resides,  first,  in  the  marvelous  produc- 
tive capacity  of  our  system  to  generate  suf- 
ficient economic  resources  for  meeting  moEt 
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of  the  counuy's  social  and  economic  needs. 
It  is  latent  in  the  flexibility  of  the  American 
political  svstem,  it£  adaptability  to  change 
ai'd  its  abilitv  to  create  new  social  forms  to 
meet  these  challenges— public  corporations, 
regional  compacts,  nonprofit  organizations, 
responsive  municipalities  and  the  like. 

The  problem  of  the  future  consists  in  de- 
fining one's  priorities  and  making  the  nec- 
essary commitments.  This  is  an  intention  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Year  2000. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
ffom  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Ml-.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  to  stop  the  increasing  drain  of 
American  lives  and  national  strength 
into  South  Vietnam  by  insisting  that 
those  in  this  area  increase  their  war  ef- 
fort. Lacking  this,  those  in  South  Viet- 
nam are  apt  to  feel  that  the  execution  of 
the  war  is  our  sole  responsibility  and 
none  of  theirs. 

That  there  is  danger  of  such  a  drift  is 
evideiiced  by  the  fact  that  just  recently 
President-elect  Ngyuen  Van  Thieu  ap- 
peared on  a  radio-television  program  re- 
corded in  Saigon,  urging  that  American 
troops  should  handle  most  of  the  heavy 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  what  prompted  him  to  arrive 
at  this  conclusion. 

That  Amei-ica  is  already  is  doing  more 
than  its  share  in  this  war  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  American  casualties  since 
January  1967,  are  now  running  almost 
twice  as  heavy  as  the  Vietnamese  cas- 
ualties. ^,  , 
If  we  do  not  demand  greater  partici- 
pation by  the  South  Vietnamese  in  this 
war,  Asians  increasingly  will  be  made  to 
feel  that  their  cause  is  just  so  long  as 
they  can  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  Ameri- 
can blood  to  advance  and  protect  it. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  can  never  be  car- 
ried out  to  a  successful  conclusion  until 
Asians  of  the  Vietnam  area  are  fired  by 
the  same  spirit  that  drove  the  American 
Revolution  to  a  successful  end.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  should  imme- 
diately issue  a  mandate  that  now  is  the 
time  for  all  pood  Vietnamese  and  allied 
Asians  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  country 
of  Vietnam;  that  the  A.nan  effort  must 
be  proportionately  larger  than  America's. 
American  lives  and  vitality  cannot  con- 
tinue to  be  spent  on  an  Asian  cause  which 
Asians,  themselves,  will  not  recognize  as 
being  worthy. 


next  Sunday,  the  17th  of  September, 
Wisconsinites  will  salute  the  start  of  a 
7-day  observance  of  "Wonderful  Wis- 
consin Week."  The  theme  for  the  festiv- 
ities will  be  apropos,  as  it  will  be  entitled 
"We  Like  It  Here." 

It  is  heartwarming  to  realize  that  a 
fierce  State  pi-ide   still  exists  in  Wis- 
consin. Many  of  the  so-called  interna- 
tionalists would  have  us  believe  that  we 
should  put  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
in  a  more  favorable  position  than  we  do 
our  home  areas.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  citizens  of  Wisconsin  are  most  singly 
proud  of  the  State  in  wliich  they  reside, 
and  of  the  accomplishments  that  Wis- 
consinites have  attained  throughout  the 
years,    and    are    indeed    accomplishing 
daily.  We  are  not  isolationists  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  but  we  do 
recognize  the  tremendous  importence  of 
cur  own  State.  Our  industry-  flourishes 
and  grows.  Our  agriculture  supplies  Mia- 
westtrn  and  in  fact  all  of  our  Nation's 
markets  with  produce  and  milk  and  milk 
products  v.-ith  an  abundance  envied  by 
our  neighbors.  Our  tourist  business  at- 
tracts hundreds  of  thousands  of  out-of- 
State  \-isitors  in  both  summer  and  winter 
.'io   that   they   may   enjoy   the   boating, 
skiing,  swimming,  golfing,  and  so  forth 
which  are  not  readily  available  in  their 
own  locales. 

Wisconsin  can  take  great  pride  in  tne 
celebration  which  will  present  a  varied 
program  for  each  of  the  7  days  of  "Won- 
derful Wisconsin  Week."  On  the  l.th  of 
September,  '■Heritage  Day"  will  be  cele- 
brated- the  18th  will  mark  "Education 
and  Youth  Day":  "Government  Day 
will  take  place  on  Tuesday  the  19th; 
Wednesday.  Thursday,  and  Friday,  the 
20th  21st,  and  22d  will  pay  tribute  to 
••Wisconsin  at  Work";  and  Saturday  the 
23d  will  be  "Hospitality  Day.  ' 

I  urge  those  of  you  who  are  thinking  ol 
journeNing  into  the  marvelous  Midwest 
during' the  next  10  days  to  take  the  time 
to  join  with  us  in  an  examination  of  the 
assets  and  attributes  of  Wisconsm  m  the 
celebration  of  "Wonderful  Wisconsin 
Week  "  Even  a  short  exposure  to  our 
State  will  quickly  convince*^  you  that  we 
rnhtfully  have  a  strong  State  pride.  We 
hope  that  many  of  you  will  be  able  to 
attend  the  festivities. 


WONDERFUL  WISCONSIN  WEEK 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Schadeberg]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr   SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 


o-'D     NATIONAL     CONFERENCE     ON 
CITIZENSHIP 

Mr  V/ AMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sckadeberg]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  "Wonderful  Wisconsin  Week"  in  other 
remarks  today.  I  would  also  join  wnth 
most,  of  my  colleagues  in  saluting  the  22d 
National  Conference  on  Citizenship 
which  is  to  be  held  next  week  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel  in  Washington.  DC.  Many 
of  us  will  participate  in  at  least  the  get- 
acquainted  session  in  the  east  room  of 
the  hotel  on  Monday  morning  between 


8:30  and  9:30,  and  I  hope  that  a  large 
group  from  the  Congress  will  be  able  to 
attend  the  workshops  and  discussions 
and  to  hear  the  banquet  address  of  the 
very  able  Senator  from  Texas.  John  G. 
Tower.  ^ 

TAFT    CHALLENGES    JUSTICE 
DEPARTMENT  ON  STATISTICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
ViGORiTQ).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement 
dated  August  29  by  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Warren  Christopher  in  reply  to 
criticism  by  Republican  groups  of  the 
administrations  war  on  crime  deserves  a 
direct  retort.  It  evades  questions,  quotes 
meaningless  statistics,  pleads  partisan- 
ship, and  usurps  credit  where  none  is 

due. 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Crime  commented  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
erals  limitation  of  legal  electronic  sur- 
veillance and  simply  questioned  why  it 
was  necessary  to  exceed  the  strict  and 
perhaps  excessive  limitations  of  the 
Supreme  Court  outlined  in  the  Berger 
decision.  The  task  force  asked  what  the 
loeical  purpose  of  the  additional  restric- 
tive regulations  was,  and  where  the  At- 
tornev  General  derives  the  authority  to 
establish  them.  These  questions  remain 
unanswered. 

In  another  statement,  23  House  Re- 
publicans, including  myself,  recently  out- 
lined a  12-point  program  for  combating 
orcanized  crime  nationwide  and  asked  a 
number  of  questions  such  as: 

First.  Why  the  activities  of  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Section  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment have  been  dramatically  re- 
duced since  19C4? 

Second,  Why  the  administration  In- 
fluenced the  Crime  Commission  to  re- 
verse an  earlier  recommendation  for 
wiretap  legislation? 

Third.  Why  the  administration  per- 
sists in  its  position  that  court  authorized 
electronic  surveillance  is  of  little  value 
despite  statements  to  the  contrary  from 
almost  every  law  enforcement  official  m 
the  countrj-? 

Fourth.  Why  the  administration  has 
ignored  almost  every  recommendation 
by  the  President's  Crime  Commission  on 
organized  crime? 

These  questions  remain  unanswered 
by  Mr.  Christopher  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

Instead,  Mr.  Christopher  says  FBI- 
investigated  organized  crime  convictions 
rose  39  percent  from  the  previous  year 
and  two  new  measures  to  aid  the  fight 
against  organized  crime  are  pending  in 
Congress. 

With  Republican  aid,  these  biUs  could  be 
promptly  passed — 

Christopher  comments.  He  adds — 
The  partisan  ot>structlon  of  the  Republicans 
only  serves  to  Interfere  with  the  war  against 
crime. 

The  two  bills  referred  to  have  been  the 
subject  of  legislative  propo.sals  since 
1961  Both  have  received  broad  Republi- 
can support,  both  have  been  sponsored 
in  this  session  of  Congress,  in  House  and 
Senate,  by  Republicans  and  Democrats 
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alike.  These  bills  are  bipartisan  efforts, 
and  were  among  recommendations  of 
the  Presidents  Crime  Commission. 

With  respect  to  the  administrations 
statistical  justification  of  its  war  on  or- 
ganized crime,  we  must  note  that  it  is 
carefully  confined  to  FBI-investigated 
convictions.  It  makes  no  mention  of  who 
the  subjects  of  conviction  w^ere  or  what 
their  standing  was  in  the  hierarchy  of 
organized  crime.  What  of  IRS-investi- 
gated  organized  crime  convictions? 
Hitherto,  they  have  accounted  for  60 
percent  of  the  success  of  the  entire  Fed- 
eral effort.  In  addition,  how  many  "high 
echelon"  organized  crime  figures  are 
among  those  convicted?  Conversely, 
how  many  numbers  writers,  petty  boot- 
leggers, prostitutes,  racetrack  touts,  and 
similar  small  fish  have  found  their  way 
Into  their  statistics? 

Since  the  Justice  Department  cited 
the  number  of  convictions  in  a  selected 
area  as  a  measure  of  their  success  in 
fighting  organized  crime,  additional  fig- 
ures deserve  comment.  The  Presidents 
Crime  Commission  called  Cosa  Nostra 
the  core  of  organized  crime  and  esti- 
mated its  membership  at  some  5,000. 
Since  1961  only  about  130  identified 
Cost  Nostra  members  have  been  con- 
victed by  the  Federal  Government.  That 
amounts  to  roughly  2.6  percent  of  Cosa 
Nostra  membership  for  the  entire  7- year 
period — a  conviction  rate  of  0.4  percent 
per  year.  Current  issues  of  Life  maga- 
zine detail  the  dominance  over  the  un- 
derworld of  those  remaining  free. 

And  the  130  convictions  represent  the 
sum  total  of  the  efforts  of  26  Federal  In- 
vestigative agencies,  94  U.S.  attorney's 
offices  and.  of  course,  the  Organized 
Crime  Section  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

Criticism  of  the  Organized  Crime  Sec- 
tion of  the  Justice  Department  is  not  in- 
tended. The  section  should  not  be  dis- 
suaded from  prosecuting  even  low-level 
figures  in  whatever  way  they  can.  They 
are  as  much  a  part  of  organized  crime 
as  anyone  else.  In  addition,  no  one  can 
tell  when  a  conviction  might  lead  to  Im- 
portant further  prosecutions.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact,  however,  thpt  the  high  eche- 
lon racketeers — the  syndicate  gamblers, 
the  mob  leaders,  Cosa  Nostra  members — 
are  extremely  well  insulated  from  the 
day-to-day  criminal  activities  they  di- 
rect. As  a  result,  they  are  extremely  difB- 
cult  to  prosecute.  The  problem  is  basi- 
cally one  of  imcovering  evidence. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Organized 
Crime  Section  that  they  have  accom- 
plished even  thi.s  much  under  present 
Justice  Department  rules  laid  down  for 
them  and  the  evidence  catherers  they 
supervise.  But  the  claimed  Import  of 
their  success  Is  obviously  quite  mislead- 
ing. 

The  most  dramatic  and  typical  Issue  is 
the  authorization  of  court  approved  elec- 
tronic surveillance,  within  constitutional 
limits,  as  one  of  the  necessary  tools  for 
obtaining  evidence  against  syndicate 
leaders.  Until  the  Justice  Department 
recognizes  the  need  to  utilize  everv-  legal 
weapon,  the  fight  against  crime  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  losing  battle. 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est to  the  statement  which  has  just  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft].  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  upon  his  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  given  much  thought  and 
much  study  to  this  question.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  as  a  result  of  the  gentleman's 
contribution  as  well  as  the  contribution 
of  others  who  have  similar  ideas  on  this 
important  problem  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  legislation  pending  be- 
fore it  so  that  we  can  get  at  the  solution 
of  this  problem,  a  problem  which  is  a 
very  real  one,  and  one  in  my  opinion 
which  can  be  solved  through  law,  in 
large  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  yielding  and  for  the  gen- 
tleman's contribution. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


CLARIFY   THE   VIETNAM   ISSUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards],  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  year  a  distinguished 
Senator  made  a  remarkable  proposal  for 
solution  of  the  Vietnam  problem. 

He  said  that  the  United  States  should 
simply  declare  itself  a  winner  in  the  war 
and  then  pull  out. 

The  idea  was  received  in  a  humorous 
vein.  Everyone  had  a  good  laugh  about 
it.  But  now  it  appears  that  we  might  very 
well  witness  events  in  the  next  months 
which  will  follow  closely  that  very  same 
proposal. 

This  kind  of  magic  will  not  develop  all 
at  once.  It  will  evolve  over  a  period  of 
months,  and,  indeed,  has  already  started. 
It  began  with  Secretary  McNamara's 
announcement  that  he  was  going  to 
build  some  kind  of  barrier  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam  ostensibly  to 
cut  down  on  infiltration  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  men  and  supplies  from  north  to 
south. 

It  is  highly  unusual  for  a  military 
commander,  in  time  of  war,  to  make  a 
public  announcement  of  a  major  mili- 
taiT  project  designed  to  aid  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  unless  the  announce- 
ment is  designed  to  serve  a  nonmilitary 
purpose. 

McNamara's  barrier  between  North 
and  South  Vietnam  cannot  possibly  re- 
duce infiltration  significantly  by  itself. 
To  be  any  where  near  effective  the  bar- 
rier must  either  continue  westward 
across  Laos  or  else  follow  the  Laos-South 
Vietnam  border  southward  through 
many,  many  miles  of  mountainous 
Jungle. 


Since  neither  of  these  extensions  of 
the  barrier  is  likely,  the  announcement 
of  the  barrier  was  intended  for  other 
purposes.  It  was  meant  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  a  future  McNamara  news  con- 
ference he  can  call  to  announce  a  dra- 
matic reduction  in  infiltration. 

With  this  move  U.S.  mihtai-y  action  In 
Vietnam  can  be  gradually  slackened  off 
and  perhaps  even  some  troops  can  be 
returned  to  the  United  States.  This  can 
be  done  with  or  without  continuation  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

But  it  seems  likely  that  with  infiltra- 
tion reduced  even  a  very  small  amount, 
reasonable  justification  can  be  found  by 
the  administration  to  stop  the  bombing. 
And  with  even  a  few  American  soldiers 
withdrawn,  a  basis  can  be  found  with 
Ho  Chi  Minh  for  an  agreement  to  begin 
some  form  of  talks. 

The  newly  elected  regime  of  South 
Vietnam  is  already  referring  to  peace 
talics.  The  stage  is  being  set  for  both 
sides  in  the  war.  after  a  process  of  evolv- 
ing military  and  diplomatic  maneuvers, 
to  proclaim  victoi-y. 

Eacli  side  will  come  off  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  face-saving  and  will  be  able  to 
say  its  objectives  have  been  won.  This 
might  develop  either  with  the  actual  con- 
clusion of  negotiations  or  with  a  stale- 
mated conference. 

THANKFtlL 

If  this  process  should  actually  develop 
in  fact,  the  American  people,  the  Viet- 
namese people,  and  all  the  world  will, 
of  course,  be  thankful  that  the  conflict 
will  have  been  brought  to  an  end. 

But  the  question  we  should  ask  our- 
selves is  whether  President  Johnson's 
stated  objectives  will  have  been  met  or 
not.  In  April  of  1965  the  President  said 
the  U.S.  objective  was  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent South  Vietnam.  He  rejected  any 
meaningless  agreements  as  suitable  basis 
for  withdrawal  of  U.S.  support  for  South 
Vietnam. 

If,  in  1968.  a  form  of  agreement  results 
in  lessened  military  activity  and  a  partial 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  South 
Vietnam,  and  then  leads  in  19fi9  to  a 
Communist  takeover  of  South  Vietnam, 
how  can  we  justify  today's  effort  in  that 
tragic  country? 

If  the  administration  harbors  thoughts 
that  thi.s  progression  of  events  might 
actually  develop  then  it  has  a  deep  moral 
obligation  to  set  the  facts  before  the 
people. 

And  yet  the  history  of  administration 
explanations  of  this  w-ar  has  been  far 
from  adequate.  At  no  point  in  the  John- 
son administration  has  the  reasoning  be- 
hind our  interest  in  Vietnam  been  quite 
clear  to  the  people. 

At  various  times  we  have  been  told 
that  we  are  in  Vietnam  because  of  the 
SEATO  treaty,  because  we  need  to  save 
the  Vietnamese  people  from  a  Commu- 
nist future  they  do  not  want,  or  a  com- 
bination of  these  and  other  reasons. 

But  the  real  issue  is  whether  U.S.  se- 
curity is  involved,  and  this  point  has 
never  been  adequately  presented  to  the 
people.  If  It  had  been,  the  Pi'esldent 
would.  I  am  convinced,  have  the  support 
of  the  American  people  today  and 
throughout  the  period  of  the  conflict. 
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Also,  and  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tant if  the  President  had  made  clear 
our  security  interest  in  Vietnam,  the  op- 
position would  have  found  our  determi- 
nation and  national  will  to  be  sufficiently 
credible  so  that  we  never  would  have 
needed  to  come  this  far  down  the  road 
of  war  with  its  immense  cost  and  sacri- 
fice of  American  life. 

CL.\RIFICAT10N 

Today  across  this  country  there  is 
doubt  and  confusion  running  deep  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  thoughtful  people. 
I  call  upon  the  President  to  restate  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  our  effort  in  Viet- 
nam. ^     .^    . 

I  ask  him  to  sweep  away  the  side  issues 
and  to  deal  directly  with  the  heart  of  the 
matter:  our  U.S.  national  security.  I  ask 
him  to  say  what  he  has  not  yet  said 
about  our  interest  in  Vietnam. 

If  our  national  security  is  thought  to 
be  at  stake  in  Vietnam  then  the  Presi- 
dent must  say  so  directly  and  without 
qualification.  In  doing  so  he  would  unite 
the  country  behind  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  our  national  se- 
curity is  not  at  issue,  then  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  American  people  favor  a 
quick  end  to  the  war  under  almost  any 
circumstances.  But  they  will  strongly 
oppose  a  staged  conclusion  to  the  fight- 
ing with  paper  agreements  which  will 
result  in  anything  less  than  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  stated  as  his  aims  in  April  of  1965. 

BUSSL\ 


What  assurances  do  the  American 
people  have  that  the  administration  will 
not  paper  over  a  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam, trying  to  make  a  defeat  look  like 
victory? 

The  byword  in  administration  foreign 
pohcy  is  "building  bridges"  with  Russia 
and  Russia's  East  European  satellites. 
And  without  the  active  help  of  Russia 
and  Russia's  satellite  governments  North 
Vietnam  could  not  continue  the  war  and 
still  survive. 

Our  Government  behaves  towara 
Russia  as  though  the  cold  war  is  all  over. 
The  theovv  is  that  if  we  only  act  friendly 
enough  Russia  will  reciprocate  no  mat- 
ter how  much  the  Kremlin  seems  to  be 
waging  economic,  diplomatic,  and  psy- 
chological war  against  us.  and  no  mat- 
ter how  much  military  equipment  Russia 
is  pouring  into  Cuba.  North  Vietnam,  the 
Arab  countries,  and  other  places  where 
damage  can  be  done  to  U.S.  interests. 

In  effect  the  Johrison  administration 
has  declared  by  itself  that  the  cold  war 
is  over  and  has  withdrawn  from  the 
competition.  It  is  only  one  more  step  to 
do  the  same  in  Vietnam— to  declare  the 
war  over,  and  withdraw. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  concluding 
that  our  Government  has  pulled  out  of 
the  competition  with  Russia? 

Latin  America  is  one  reason.  The  State 
Department  is  so  busy  assuring  itself 
that  Castroite  subversion  is  getting 
nowhere  in  Latin  America,  that  when 
new  cases  of  this  subversion  continue  to 
appear  the  Department  has  no  apparent 
policy  with  which  to  deal  with  it. 

The  proposed  antibaUistic-missile  sys- 
tem is  another  reason.  For  many  months 
we  have  asked  Russia  to  enter  int-o  talks 


designed  to  prevent  the  costly  construc- 
tion of  a  missile  defense  system  in  either 
country-.  And  we  have  delayed  the  con- 
stiTJction  of  such  a  system. 

But  Russia  has  gone  right  ahead  to 
build  her  own  antiballistic-missile  sys- 
tem while  leading  our  negotiators,  evi- 
dently, to  believe  that  talks  might  ac- 
tually develop. 

PROPAGANDA.    TOO 

This  same  illusion  about  Russia's  be- 
havior serves  also  to  paralyze  our  activi- 
tv  on  the  propaganda  front. 
'  In  March  of  1966,  the  United  States 
and  Russia  entered  into  a  cultural 
aereement  with  great  fanfare.  The  agree- 
ment was  actually  a  renewal  of  the 
earlier  and  similar  agreement  which  had 
been  openly  broken  by  Russia  on  at 
least  one  major  occasion. 

The  1966  agreement  clearly  stated  the 
specific  details  of  exchanges  between  the 
two  countries  of  scientific,  technical,  edu- 
cational and  cultural  materials  and  peo- 
ple. For  example  it  provided  for  the  ex- 
change "on  the  basis  of  reciprocity"  of  an 
American  magazine  distributed  in  Russia 
and  a  Russian  magazine  distributed  in 
the  United  States. 

It  specifically  provided  for  increases  in 
circulation  of  the  magazines  to  be  agreed 
upon  jointly.  The  entire  agreement  was 
carefully  and  repeatedly  based  on  the 
idea  of  reciprocity:  one  magazine  ex- 
changed each  way. 

Then,  apparently  to  the  surprise  of 
the  State  Department,  a  second  Russian 
magazine  appeared  on  U.S.  newsstands 
in  January  of  this  year.  The  new  maga- 
zine was  called  "Sputnik,"  a  Reader's  Di- 
gest-tjT)e  publication  printed  in  English 
in  Finland,  and  shipped  into  this  countrj' 
through  the  Port  of  New  York. 

The  new  magazine  was,  of  course,  not 
covered  by  the  1966  agreement  or  any 
other  agreement  with  Ru.?sia. 

I  wrote  to  the  State  Department  a 
few  days  later  to  ask  what  steps  were 
being  taken  to  seek  reciprocity  with  Rus- 
sia in  the  form  of  arrangements  for  a 
new  American  magazine  distributed  in 

Russia. 

The  State  Department  wrote  in  re- 
sponse that  a  request  to  this  effect  had 
been  addressed  to  Russia  and  a  response 
was  then  awaited. 

In  August.  7  months  later,  I  agam 
wrote  the  State  Department  to  ask  the 
status  of  the  matter.  They  responded 
saving  that  efforts  were  continuing  to 
arrange  for  distribution  of  an  American 
magazine  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  not  my  contention  here  that  we 
should  protect  the  American  people  from 
exposure  to  Russian  propaganda  materi- 
als. It  is  my  contention,  however,  that 
Russia  continually  evades  and  defies 
agreements  in  her  continuing  conduct 
of  cold  war  tactics  while  our  Govern- 
ment appears  to  be  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  meet  the  challenge. 

We  should  demand  reciprocity  in  the 
exchange  of  publications  in  accord  with 
the  1966  cultural  agreement  that  was 
hailed  by  administration  backers  as  such 
a  diplomatic  achievement  for  the  United 
States. 

We  should  demand  that  Russian  supply 
ships  stay  away  from  North  Vietnam  or 


risk  damage  from  American  bombers  en- 
gaged in  the  conduct  of  war. 

We  should  demand  that  Russian  ships 
stay  away  from  Cuba  or  risk  action  that 
we  would  take  in  accord  with  President 
Kennedy's  quarantine  of  1962. 

And  until  the  administration  moves  in 
this  direction  the  American  people  should 
ask  that  American  objectives  in  Vietnam 
be  clailfied  before  the  tragic  course  of 
war  be  continued. 


AMERICAS  FIGHTING  MEN  LTTOER- 
STAND  WHY  WE  ARE  IN  "VIETNAM 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reo.uest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  the 
American  people  support  President 
Johnson  in  Vietnam? 

One  indication  that  they  do  is  the  fact 
that  100.000  members  of  the  U.S.  Army 
have  volunteered  for  duty  in  Vietnam 
during  the  past  3  years.  And  of  200,000 
American  troops  stationed  in  Europe, 
one  in  20  have  asked  for  transfers  to 
Vietnam  in  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year. 

In  addition.  20  percent  of  the  marines 
now  in  Vietnam  have  requested  further 
combat  service  after  completing  their 
13-month  tour  of  duty. 

I  beheve  these  facts  indicate  that  our 
people  understand  the  meaning  and  pur- 
pose of  our  commitment  to  South  Viet- 
nam. And  this  understanding  is  certainly 
reflected  in  the  spirit  of  our  fighting 
men  now  in  Vietnam  or  among  those  de- 
siring to  serve  there. 

In  a  i-ecent  editorial,  the  Kansas  City 
Times  cites  these  statistics  to  conclude 
that  our  people  understand  "that  to 
fight  armed  communism  in  Vietnam  is 
the  best  way  to  prevent  a  wider  war 
that  would  directly  threaten  the  United 
States  and  its  free  world  allies." 

The  Kansas  City  Times  challenges  a 
recent  article  in  the  London  Times  which 
claimed  that  as  many  as  1.000  Americans 
had  abandoned  their  units  in  Europe, 
largely  to  escape  the  Vietnam  combat 
zone. 

The  Kansas  City  Times  reports  that 
the  present  list  of  Army  deserters  in 
Eui-ope  totals  338.  many  of  whom  took 
such  drastic  action  due  to  personal  difB- 
culties  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Vietnam. 

As  for  the  general  attitude  of  young 
Americans  in  our  Armed  Forces,  the  fact 
that  100,000  of  them  have  volunteered 
for  Vietnam  indicates  to  me  that  Amer- 
ica has  nothing  to  worry  about  when  it 
comes  to  the  spirit  and  dedication  of 
their  young  people. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  into 
the  Record  the  excellent  editorial  from 
the  Kansas  City  Times: 

Surge  of  U.S.  Volunteers  in  the 
Vietnam  War 
Here  is  a  piece  of  news  that  we  wish  the 
London  Times  would  pick  up  to  atone  for 
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the  out-of-character.  Journalistic  dunder- 
headedness  that  It  committed  the  other  day: 
More  than  100.000  members  or  the  U.S. 
Army  have  volunteered  for  duty  In  Vietnam 
during  the  last  three  years.  The  breakdown 
for  the  total  of  103.635  volunteers  Is  9,435 
officers  and  94,200  enlisted  men.  Also,  of  the 
more  than  200,000  US.  troops  stationed  In 
Europe,  approximately  10.500,  or  one  In  20, 
have  applied  for  transfer  to  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  In 
addition,  headquarters  of  the  Fleet  Marine 
force  for  the  Paclac  reports  that  20  per  cent 
of  the  marines  In  Vietnam  have  requested 
further  combat  service  after  completing 
their  13-month  tours. 

But  the  prestigious  London  Times  has 
published  a  conflicting— and  erroneous- 
version  of  mass  desertions  In  Europe  by 
American  soldiers  determined  to  avoid  fight- 
ing In  Vietnam.  The  Times  sent  out  a  task 
force  of  reporters  who  claimed  that  as  many 
as  1.000  Americans  had  abandoned  their 
units  in  Europe,  largely  to  escape  Asian 
combat. 

The  London  newspaper  displays  what,  at 
best,  is  naivete  In  attributing  the  same 
motive  to  a  large  number  of  men  without 
having  interviewed  more  than  a  sampling. 
Of  course  the  Times  could  not  know  the 
motivation  of  1.000  deserters  who  would 
never  be  available  for  comment  because  most 
do  not  exist.  The  facts  are  quite  different. 
In  response  to  the  London  Times  account, 
the  U.S.  Army  headquarters  at  Heidelberg. 
Germany,  reports  the  present  list  of  long- 
term  absentees  as  totaling  338.  some  dating 
back  several  years.  This  figure  Is  small  for 
so  large  a  U.S.  garrison.  Moreover,  many  of 
the  deserters  made  their  move  after  getting 
into  personal  entanglements  that  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Vietnam.  \ 

As  for  the  general  attitude  of  young 
Americans  toward  the  war.  of  course  there 
are  many  who  want  no  part  of  military 
service  if  they  can  avoid  It.  Those  youths 
appear  moEt  concerned  over  the  perils  and 
privations  of  combat  In  Vietnam.  But  among 
those  who  eventually  find  themselves  on 
acUve  dutv  through  the  draft  or  by  enlist- 
ment, an  entirely  different  attitude  prevails. 
A  generation  that  many  of  Its  seniors 
feared  was  "soft"  has  come  through  mag- 
nificently In  the  hard  tasks  of  Vietnam. 
Some  American  commanders  declare  the 
servicemen  of  today  to  be  the  best  that  this 
country  has  ever  had.  These  men  are  not 
running  out  on  the  war.  Their  actions  sup- 
port the  viewpoint  that  to  fight  armed  com- 
munism In  Vietnam  !s  the  best  way  to 
prevent  a  wider  war  that  would  directly 
threaten  the  U  3.  and  Its  free  world  Allies. 
The  London  Times  needs  to  get  its  facts 
straight. 

PROVISION  OF  CREDIT  TO  KINGS 
RIVER  W.ATER  USERS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
mvself  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  M.\THi\sl.  I  have  today  in- 
troduced, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  credit  to  Kings  River 
water  users  in  our  districts  for  excess 
payments  under  their  repayment  obliga- 
tion contracts  for  the  years  1954  and 
1955. 

These  water  users  are  members  of  the 


Kings  River  Water  Association  and  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  give  the 
Deparunent  of  Intericir  authority  to  cor- 
rect certain  bookkeeping  entries  to  pre- 
vent an  inequitable  collection  of  water 
storage  contract  repayment  funds. 

Congress  authorized  the  construction 
of  the  Pine  Flat  Dam  and  reservoir  on 
the  Kings  River  in  California  in  section 
10  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 
Agreement  was  reached  that  the  water 
users  would  pay  $14,250,000  imdcr  the 
tei-ms  of  a  repayment  contract  entered 
into  after  a  long  period  of  negotiation. 
Prior  to  the  conclusion  of  a  final  con- 
tract, an  interim  contract  was  signed 
wliich  resulted  in  the  payment  during 
1954  and  1955  of  $1,098,579.92  in  excess 
of  the  costs  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  project  facilities  for  those 
years. 

For  all  of  the  years  following  1955,  un- 
der the  terms  of  a  provision  inserted  in 
the  temporary  contracts,  credit  was  given 
for  such  overpayments. 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  deter- 
mined that  there  is  no  authority  of  law 
which  permits  it  to  give  credit  for  the 
years  1954  and  1955.  Without  such  credit, 
the  water  users  would  be  required  to  re- 
pav  not  the  agreed  sum  of  $14,250,000 
but  an  amount  of  $15,348,579.92.  This 
was  not  contemplated  by  either  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  water  users  and  would 
amount  to  an  overpayment  to  the  United 
States. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  not  result 
in  any  expenditure  of  Government  funds 
nor  a  refund  to  the  water  users  but  mere- 
Iv  a  credit  on  the  books  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  so  that  with  the 
eventual  payment  of  the  repayment 
obligation,  there  will  not  be  an  overpay- 
ment by  the  several  water  districts  in 
our  area  and  equity  will  be  provided. 


THE  CAMP  ROBERTS  PROJECT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Corman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COR^L'^N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  con- 
cerning efforts  to  send  2,400  youngsters 
from  Watts  to  summer  camp  at  the 
Army's  Camp  Roberts.  At  the  time  the 
editorial  was  written,  there  were  still 
some  details  to  be  ironed  out.  I  am 
pleased  to  add  that  all  the  arrangements 
were  successfully  completed  and  that  the 
children  did  get  to  camp. 

The  editorial  points  out  the  tremen- 
dous cooperation  between  governmental, 
military,  and  union  officials  along  with 
representatives  of  the  private  sector.  It 
is  cooperation  such  as  this  which  is  the 
backbone  of  our  efforts  to  eradicat-e 
poverty.  It  is  cooperation  such  as  this 
which  has  marked  the  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  its 
efforts  to  help  the  poor.  I  would  hope 


that  as  the  Congress  prepares  to  con- 
sider the  OEO  legislation  the  same  spirit 
of  cooperation  will  be  at  work. 
The  editorial  follows: 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Aug.  19,  1967] 

New  Summer  'Camps"  fob  Slum  Youth 

A  highly  Imaginative  program  to  provide 
summer  vacations  for  underprivileged  young- 
sters at  military  bases  could  begin  sending 
2.400  Watts  young  people  to  C.imp  Roberts 
this  week— if  final  arrangements  can  be 
quickly  completed. 

Still  to  be  settled  are  Important  questions 
of  final  state  approval  and  of  governmental, 
military,  union  and  private  sector  coordina- 
tion. 

Remarkable  progress  through  government 
channels  already  has  been  achieved.  The  pro- 
posal was  first  made  to  Washington  only 
three  weeks  ago  by  Ted  Watkins,  head  of 
the  union-sponsored  Watts  Labor  Commu- 
nity Action  Council. 

The  Idea  was  picked  up  and  pushed  by 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  as  chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Youth  Opportu- 
nity. Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara's 
approval  assured  the  cooperation  of  military 
officials. 

Success  of  the  pilot  project  at  Camp  Rob- 
erts could  lead  to  similar  camping  e.xperi- 
ences  next  year  for  as  many  as  one  million 
needy  boys  and  girls  at  nilUiary  posts 
throughout  the  country. 

Labor  unions  and  private  corporations  re- 
sponded on  short  notice  to  the  call  for  neces- 
sary camp  personnel,  equipment  and  food. 
Camp  counselors  and  teachers  are  being  re- 
cruited, and  a  request  for  transportation 
help  has  been  made  to  Southern  Pacific  offi- 
cials. 

The  program  Is  the  latest  and  most  ambi- 
tious anti-poverty  effort  by  the  Labor  Com- 
munity Action  Council  and  by  Watkins.  who 
Is  on  leave  from  the  United  Auto  Workers 
union. 

Although  the  Camp  Roberts  project  will 
include  disadvantaged  young  people  from  7  to 
24.  the  big  majority  will  be  13  and  younger 
with  those  over  18  serving  as  counselors. 

All  who  have  worked  so  diligently  to  set 
up  the  camp  program  deserve  praise  and  sup- 
port. The  Times  earnestly  hopes  that  they 
have  made  a  succe-ssful  start  on  what  will  be- 
come a  nationwide  program  of  outdoor  op- 
portunity lor  slum  children. 
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IN  OPPOSITION  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
CONTROL  OF  THE  OCEAN  FLOOR 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  ■wus  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANNA,  Mr.  Speaker  in  just  the 
last  two  decades  we  have  seen  an  almost 
unparalleled  expansion  of  interest  in  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  of  the  ocean 
floor.  The  surge  of  many  groups  to  cap- 
ture and  capitalize  on  the  vast  potential- 
ities of  this  underwater  treasure  trove  is 
parallel,  in  many  respects,  to  the  similar 
surge  which  engulfed  our  Nation  in  the 
19th  century  when  countless  thousands 
pushed  west  in  quest  of  that  region's 
likewise  boundless  resources.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  strife  and  conflict  that  were 
a  part  of  the  development  of  the  West. 
The  legendary  land  grabs,  range  wars. 


and  gold  rushes  make  up  a  vivid,  yet  re- 
grettable, chapter  in  our  countr>''s  his- 
torj-.  The  present  and  possible  problems 
facing  us,  as  a  member  of  the  interna- 
tional community,  are  far  greater  and 
potentially  more  destructive  than  those 
that  so  long  inflamed  the  Old  West. 

All  of  us,  I  think,  want  to  avoid  a  rep- 
itition  of  histoiT's  bitter  lessons.  We  all 
want  to  avoid  unnecessaiy  conflict  which 
might  result  between  nations  competing 
to  tap  the  resources  of  the  ocean  deep. 
Few,  however,  agree  on  how  this  aim 
shoiild  be  realized.  There  is  substantial 
division  on  this  question  among  legal 
scholars,  oceanographers  and,  yes,  poli- 
ticians. 

In  recent  months  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly clear  that  the  administration 
has  committed  itself  to  a  single  course  of 
action.  It  has  apparently  concluded  that 
title  to  the  ocean  floor  should  be  given  to 
a  single  international  body.  It  has  pains- 
takingly constructed  a  case  to  support 
this  view.  Recently  President  Johnson 
said: 

We  must  insure  that  the  deep  and  the 
ocean  bottoms  are  and  remain  the  legacy  of 
all  human  beings. 

Vice  President  Humphrey,  in  a  speech 
delivered  on  July  29  of  this  year,  restated 
the  Presidents  commitment  and  added: 

It  is  essential  that  we  work  with  all  coun- 
tries, including  the  Soviet  Union,  bilaterally 
and  throuah  ir.temational  organization  in 
exploring,  understanding,  and  using  the  seas 
and  their  resources. 


One  of  our  country's  delegates  to  the 
21st  session  of  the  United  Nations.  Idaho 
Senator  Frank  Church,  has  been  most 
explicit.  On  February  15,  1967,  Senator 
Church  proposed  that  our  Nation  should 
.support  -conferring  title  on  the  United 
Nations  to  mineral  resources  on  the  ocean 
floor  bevond  the  Continental  Shelf,  un- 
der an  international  agreement  regu- 
lating their  development." 

Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  re- 
ceived reliable  reports  which  Indicate 
that  our  Nation's  representatives  to  the 
United  Nations  will,  in  the  upcoming 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  support 
a  program  to  vest  control  of  the  ocean 
bottom  in  the  United  Nations. 

A  TR.\GIC  AND   MONUMENTAL  ERROR 

Mr.  Speaker,  blithely  giving  the  U.N. 
title  to  the  vast  resources  of  the  ocean 
floor  would  be  a  tragic  and  monumental 
(  rror.  At  this  time,  no  proposal  can  be 
intelligently  considered.  At  present,  the 
international  community  cannot  even 
agree  on  what  the  term  "ocean  floor" 
connotes.  The  absence  of  widespread 
acceptance  of  a  common  definition  of 
the  parameters  of  the  ocean  floor  means 
that  discussion  of  this  subject  is,  at  best, 
muddled  with  uncertainty  and  that  de- 
bate of  the  subject  is  virtually  impossible. 

Of  even  greater  concern  to  me  is  the 
fact  that  we,  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people,  do  not  now  know  the  extent 
of  the  ocean's  resources;  nor  do  we  un- 
derstand adequately  the  impUcations  of 
their  development  for  our  countrj'.  We 
have  not  fully  considered  the  full  legal 
and  political  implications  of  any  such 
move.  We  have  not.  in  short,  defined 
what  our  Nation's  self-interest  is.  Until 
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these  questions  are  considered  and  our 
self-interest  is  defined,  how  can  we  ex- 
pect to  proceed  on  anything  but  pious 
hopes  and  good  intentions? 

Last  year,  the  Congress  authorized  the 
establishmen;  of  two  groups  to  study  the 
ocean  deep  and  participate  in  defining 
our  Nation's  vital  interests  in  its  future 
development.  The  two  committees — the 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development,  and  the 
Commission  on  Marine  Science.  Engi- 
neering, and  Resources — have  been  se- 
lected.~  Among  their  membership  are 
numbered  some  of  the  world  s  leading 
authorities  on  this  subject. 

Both  these  committees  have  met  .sev- 
eral times.  They  are  working  indus- 
triously to  prepare  recommendations  on 
how  our  country'  should  proceed  in  its 
efforts  to  marshall  the  resources  of  the 
ocean  deep.  To  take  irreversible  steps 
to  vest  the  resources  of  the  ocean  floor  in 
an  international  body  before  these  distin- 
guished bodies  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  speak  on  the  subject  would  make  a 
mocker%-  of  their  efforts  as  well  as  the 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  to 
bring  them  into  being. 

WIDESPRE.AD     OPPOSmON 

The  several  leading  groups  which  have 
considered  the  prospect  of  vesting  the 
control  of  the  ocean  floor  in  the  United 
Nations  have  been  almost  unanimous  in 
their  opposition  to  unilateral  control  of 
the  ocean  floor.  In  their  recent  meeting 
at  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  delegates  to  the 
American  Bar  Association  adopted  a 
resolution  stating,  In  part: 

Prior  to  framing  any  policy  vis-a-vis  other 
nations  with  respect  to  sea  resources  not 
covered  bv  existing  law.  the  United  States 
Government  (should)  be  urged  t-o  re\1ew 
thoroughlv  the  Issues  at  stake  m  consulta- 
tion with  representatives  .  .  .  competent  In 
the  field  of  International  law.  with  scientific 
and  technical  experts,  and  with  leaders  of 
American  Industry  Interested  In  oceanic 
development. 

The  National  Oceanography  Associa- 
tion's president  expressed  his  opinion 
that — 


Conferring  title  to  mineral  resources  on 
the  deep  ocean  floor  on  the  United  Nations 
or  any  other  group  at  this  time  would  be 
premattire  and  lU-advlsed. 

The  American  Legion  has  stated  that 
It  opposes  giving  to  the  United  Nations 
title  to  off-shore  property,  regardless  of 
location. 

THE  UNrrED  NATIONS  QtJESTIONABLE  CAPABILrrY 

I  am  not  persuaded.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
inteniational  control  of  the  ocean  floor  Is 
feasible  or  desirable.  Were  I  of  this  per- 
suasion, I  would  be  hard  pressed  to  jus- 
tify turning  the  task  of  managing  one- 
half  of  the  earth's  surface  over  to  the 
United  Nations.  This  organization's 
checkered  history  in  dealing  with  less 
complicated  and  equally  sensitive  ques- 
tions calls  its  capability  into  question. 

From  a  political  standpoint,  the  United 
Nations  Is  encumbered  by  the  fact  that 
in  seeking  solutions  all  its  parliamentary 
checks  would  be  effecUve.  Its  actions 
would  be  determined  by  all  nations — the 
great  as  well  as  the  small,  the  landlocked 
and  the  Insular— exercising  a  single  vote. 


Yet,  the  omnipresent  veto  would  also  be 
available  to  the  members  of  the  Security 
Council.  The  Soviet  Union  could  there- 
fore, as  it  has  so  often  in  the  past,  ex- 
ercise its  veto  to  frustrate  the  will  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

The  task  of  administering  one-half  of 
the  earth's  surface  is  immense.  The  job 
of  formulating  policies,  developing  pro- 
cedures, and  carrying  out  the  day-to-day 
responsibilities  for  controlling  tlie  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  of  this  im- 
mense area  would  require  a  quality  and 
quantity  of  adniinistrative  expertise  of 
great  proportions.  I  seriously  question 
whether  the  United  Nations,  bLi.-dened 
as  it  is  with  the  political  p-oblems  of  a 
deeply  troubled  world,  should  be  asked 
to  ass'ome  yet  another  burden  when  it  is 
obvious  to  all  that  it  is  straining  under 
the  weight  of  the  problems  already  upon 

it. 

Based  on  our  experience  to  date,  it 
would  seem,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  should 
future  events  dictate  the  desirability  of 
some  form  of  multilateral  arrangements 
for  administering  the  ocean  floor,  the 
most  workable  approach  would  be  a 
regional  one.  Recent  experience  in  the 
North  Sea  as  well  as  the  Pacific  indicates 
that  workable  agreements  can  be  made 
by  the  interested  countries  of  the  region 
to  govern  the  use  of  undersea  resources. 

A     RESOLUTION     OF     OPPOSmON 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  a  reso- 
lution, today,  which  would  make  clear  the 
opposition  of  this  Congress  t-o  any  move 
to  vest  title  to  the  ocean  floor  in  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  part  of  m5"  re- 
marks a  copy  of  the  resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  820 
A  joint  resolution  In  opposition  to  vesting 
title    to   the    ocean    floor    In    the    United 
Nations 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  whereas  strong 
efforts  are  being  e.xerted  by  certain  groups 
and  Individuals  to  immediately  place  the 
United  Nations  In  control  of  the  resources  of 
the  bed  of  the  deep  ocean  beyond  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf;  and 

Whereas  our  national  goals  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  ocean  floors  resources  have 
not  been  clearlv  defined,  nor  has  an  approach 
to  the  development  of  these  resources  been 
formulated;  and 

Whereas  at  present  we  have  only  limited 
understanding  of  the  extent  of  the  uuder- 
sea  resources,  the  means  of  obtaining  access 
to  them,  the  conditions  for  processing  and 
marketing  them,  and  the  Impact  which  ac- 
tivities connected  with  their  extraction  and 
mining  will  have  on  other  uses  of  the  eea. 
and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  1966  enacted  Public  Law  89-454  for  the 
expressed  purpose  of  establishing  two  offi- 
cial bodies— the  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Englneertnp  Development, 
and  the  Commission  on  Marine  Science,  En- 
gineering, and  Resources— to  Identify  na- 
tional objectives  concerning  undersea  re- 
sources and  recommend  Federal  programs  to 
accomplish  these  alms,  and 

Whereas  a  number  of  highly  responsible 
national  organizations,  representing  a  broad 
segment  of  the  American  public  as  well  as 
many  of  the  parties  Interested  and  expe- 
rienced in  the  development  of  undersea  re- 
sources have  expressed  opposition  to  con- 
ferring title  at  this  time  to  such  undersea 
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resoiuces  upon  the  United  Nations:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Ls  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  any  action  at  this  time  to  vest 
control  of  deep  ocean  resources  In  an  inter- 
national body  would  be  premature  and  ill- 
advised,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  memorialize  the  President  to  Instruct 
American  representatives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  oppose  any  action  at  this  time  to 
vest  control  of  the  resources  of  the  deep  sea 
beyond  the  Continental  Shelves  of  the 
United  States. 


JAPAN'S  TAKEO  MIKI:  A  CHAM- 
PION OP  JAPAN-UNITED  STATES 
FRIENDSHIP 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  [Mr.  M.\TS^7N.^CA]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
most  Members  of  Congress  are  no  doubt 
aware,  the  sixth  meeting  of  the  Joint 
Japan-United  States  Ministerial-Cabinet 
Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic  Af- 
fairs convened  this  morning  here  in 
Washington.  The  idea  of  such  top-level 
meetings  was  agreed  to  by  the  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  the  late  Prime  Min- 
ister Ikeda  as  an  opportunity  not  only 
for  certain  American  Cabinet  Secre- 
taries and  their  counterpart  Japanese 
Ministers  to  become  acquainted  on  a  per- 
sonal basis  but  also  to  discuss  frankly 
and  freely  problems  of  mutual  concern 
and  interest.  President  Johnson  has 
strongly  endorsed  and  supported  the 
continuance  of  these  meetings.  Only 
with  Canada  does  the  United  States  have 
similar  high-level  exchanges. 

The  first  of  these  annual  meetings 
was  held  In  Tokyo  some  6  years  ago  In 
1961.  Since  then,  the  meetings  have  been 
alternated  between  the  Japanese  capital 
and  Washington. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  heads 
the  U.S.  delegation,  which  includes 
Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H.  Fowler, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L. 
Freeman,  Secretary  of  Commerce  Alex- 
ander B.  Trowbridge,  Secretary  of  Labor 
W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz.  and  Gardner  Ackley. 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Ek:onomlc  Advisers. 

Foreign  Minister  Takeo  Mlki  heads  the 
Japanese  delegation,  which  Includes 
Minister  of  Finance  Mikio  Mizuta,  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Tadao 
Kuraishl.  Minister  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry  Wataro  Kanno, 
Minister  of  Transportation  Takeo 
Ohashi.  Minister  of  Labor  Takashi 
Hayakawa.  and  Director  General  of 
the  Economic  Planning  Agency  Kiichl 
Miyazawa. 

U.S.  Ambsissador  to  Japan,  U.  Alexis 
Johnson,  and  Japan's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  Takeso  Shimoda,  will 
also  participate  In  the  meetings. 

Because  Foreign  Minister  Mikl  heads 
the  Japanese  delegation,  members  may 
be  Interested  in  some  details  regarding 
his  career  and  his  philosophy. 


Born  some  60  years  ago,  he  spent  part 
of  his  youth  in  the  United  States  and, 
accordingly,  has  many  personal  friends 
among  Japanese  Americans  and  others 
both  in  Hawaii  and  on  the  continental 
mainland.  His  long  record  of  advocating 
friendship  and  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  in  promoting  the  peace 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  Pacific  is  sec- 
ond to  none.  Indeed,  in  the  difficult 
years  before  World  War  11,  he  was 
among  the  very  few  Japanese  who  pub- 
licly urged  this  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States. 

A  year  ago,  last  September,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  which  he 
attended  for  a  time  in  the  early  1930's 
at  a  special  convocation  conferred  upon 
him  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree 
in  recognition  of  his  leadership  in  pro- 
moting not  only  United  States-Japan 
relations  but  the  rule  of  law  in  inter- 
national relations. 

An  excellent  summary  of  Foreign 
Minister  Miki's  philosophy  and  objec- 
tives is  contained  in  some  excerpts  from 
a  speech  which  he  made  in  Japan  re- 
cently and  which  was  printed  in  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  this  psist  Satur- 
day, September  9. 

There  is  also  in  the  East  magazine,  in 
Its  October-November  1967  issue,  some 
background  information  concerning  Mr. 
Mlkl  and  a  summary  of  his  basic  con- 
cepts in  the  area  of  Japan's  foreign 
policies. 

I  believe  that  both  articles  are  of  In- 
terest to  the  Members  of  Congress,  and 
I  Insert  both  of  these  revealing  features 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 
[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  Sept.  9, 

1967] 
Japan  Hopes  Cooperation  Will  Unite  Asians 

(Note. — Japan's  foreign  minister,  Takeo 
MUtl,  Is  flying  to  Washington  this  weekend 
for  the  sljrth  meeting  of  the  U.S.-Japan  Com- 
mittee on  Trade  and  Economic  Affairs. 

(One  of  his  goals  will  be  to  encourage  both 
his  nation  and  the  U.S.  to  give  more  help  to 
the  underdeveloped  nations  of  Asia. 

(Following  are  excerpts  of  remarks  he  made 
recently  explaining  his  thoughts  about  a 
greater  Asian  role  for  Japan  and  other  "have" 
nations.) 

In  December  last  year,  when  I  assumed 
the  poet  of  Foreign  Minister,  I  said  that  I 
would  like  to  promote  Japan's  Asla-Paclflc 
policy.  Since  then,  Japan's  Asla-Paclflc  policy 
has  created  Interest  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Today,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
thinking  on  Japan's  Asia-Pacific  policy  as 
well  as  Japan's  economic  co-operation. 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  one  of 
the  biggest  tasks  confronting  the  world  In 
the  future  Is  how  to  cope  with  the  gradually 
expanding  disparity  between  advanced  and 
developing  countries.  In  other  words,  a  solu- 
tion to  the  so-called  "North-South"  problem, 
I  believe,  Is  one  of  the  most  crucial  tasks  to 
be  tackled  by  the  world  in  the  future. 

The  advanced  countries  are  constructing 
affluent  societies  supported  by  their  huge 
volume  of  production  and  consumption.  On 
the  other  hand,  developing  countries  are  far 
from  creating  abundant  societies.  .\s  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  of  the  people  In  these  coimtrles 
are  living  on  a  minimum  subsistence  level 
and  are  even  not  certain  of  tomorrow.  The 
fact  Is  that  even  a  little  Increase  In  the  pro- 
duction of  foodstuffs  cannot  cope  with  the 
increase  In  population. 

The  Increase  rate  of  the  Gross  National 
Product  of  the  developing  nations  averages 
4  per  cent  EUinuaUy,  but  the  population  In- 


crease rate  Is  2.5  per  cent.  Therefore,  the 
per  capita  increase  rate  of  the  GNP  comes 
to  only  1.5  per  cent,  indicating  the  extreme 
seriousness  of  the  living  conditions  In  these 
countries.  The  fact  that  these  people  con- 
stitute two-thirds  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  world  Indicates  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem. 

I  sometimes  feel  apprehensive  that  world 
peace  and  prosperity  might  disintegrate  from 
this  direction  if  something  is  not  done  about 
It  soon.  Peace  and  prosperity  cannot  be 
attained  merely  by  praying  for  them.  The 
key  to  the  attainment  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity, I  believe,  lies  In  efforts  toward  the 
elimination,  one  by  one,  of  the  conditions 
which  are  proving  to  be  obstacles  to  the 
achievement  of  peace  and  prosperity.  The 
biggest  and  most  serious  problem  obstruc- 
ing  the  attainment  of  peace  and  prosperity 
in  the  world  today,  I  believe.  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  dire  poverty  of  the  people  In 
the  developing  countries  who  constitute  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  population. 

Let  us  take  the  Vietnam  War  as  an  ex- 
ample. The  cause  of  the  war  can  be  traced 
to  the  following  developments.  The  Diem 
regime  failed  to  come  up  to  the  expectations 
of  the  people  of  Vietnam  In  tackling  the 
problem  of  poverty.  As  a  result,  the  people 
began  to  vent  their  dissatisfaction  on  the 
Diem  policies,  but  the  regime  failed  to  cope 
with  the  problem  with  constructive  meas- 
ures. On  the  contrary,  the  Diem  regime  tried 
to  suppress  the  oeople,  thus  intensifying 
their  dissatisfaction.  This  dissatisfaction 
spread  Into  a  wide-scale  anti-Government 
movement,  which  in  turn  was  utilized  by 
Communist  elements  In  North  Vietnam,  re- 
sulting In  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The 
people's  dissatisfaction  against  poverty  Is  the 
cause  of  civil  war. 

Asia  Is  not  only  the  most  populous  area 
in  the  world  today  but  It  Is  fraught  with 
some  of  the  most  serious  problems  In  the 
world.  Without  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
Asia,  there  can  be  no  peace  and  prosperity 
In  the  world.  All  the  world  Is  yearning  for 
a  stablUzed  Asia  today  and  It  Is  the  duty 
of  Asia  to  realize  this  hope.  But  In  order  to 
bring  about  a  stabilized  Asia,  It  Is  first  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  poverty  among  Its  peoples. 
The  per  capita  annual  Income  of  the  peoples 
In  Asia  averages  less  than  $100,  compared 
with  the  annual  Income  of  $3. 000  of  the 
people  living  In  the  United  States  and  the 
$700  of  the  Japanese. 

However,  the  problem  of  poverty  is  Im- 
possible to  be  solved  by  the  efforts  of  Asia 
alone,  no  matter  how  hard  It  tries.  I  believe 
It  Is  necessary  for  the  world  in  general  and 
the  countries  located  In  the  Asla-Paclflc  area, 
In  particular,  to  co-operate  In  tackling  and 
solving  the  problem  of  Asian  poverty. 

Particularly  in  the  case  of  Japan,  which 
is  a  contact  point  between  the  countries 
in  Asia  and  those  In  the  Pacific  area.  Is 
destined.  I  believe,  to  play  the  role  of  a 
bridge  to  link  the  advanced  countries  of  the 
Pacific  area  with  Asia. 

The  Kennedy  round  negotiations  have 
been  concluded  satisfactorily.  This  was  a 
round  for  the  advanced  Industrial  nations, 
but  the  next  round  wnu  be  for  the  develop- 
ing countries.  The  "North-South"  problem 
is  Increasingly  becoming  a  grave  world  Issue. 
I  believe  that  we  should  tackle  the  "North- 
South"  problem  In  Asia  more  seriously.  Thla 
Is  the  background  of  my  thinking  about 
advocating  the  Importance  of  an  Asla-Paclflc 
fwlicy  for  Japan. 

The  term  Asia-Pacific  seems  simple  enough, 
yet  It  contains  numerous  differing  aspects. 
For  example,  within  It  are  represented  the 
Orient  and  the  Occident,  the  yellow  race  and 
the  white  race,  developing  nations  and  ad- 
vanced nations  and  two  different  groups  of 
regional  societies  which  have  been  nurtured 
In  different  types  of  culture  and  traditions. 
The  only  common  foundation  on  which  the 
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region  stands  Is  a  mutual  yearning  for  the 
construction  of  a  more  peaceful  and  affluent 
society. 

If  the  Asia-Pacific  region  should  succeed 
m  establishing  strong  ties  within  itself,  It 
would  contribute  immensely  toward  the  so- 
lution of  the  "North-South"  problem.  At  the 
same  time.  It  would  bring  about  a  rap- 
prochement between  the  Orient  and  the  Oc- 
cident and  be  ol  major  significance  to  the 
progress  of  mankind.  However,  I  must  admit 
that  this  Is  not  an  easy  problem.  Yet,  nothing 
can  be  achieved  unless  we  actually  try  to  do 
something  about  It. 

I  believe  that  there  are  four  aspects  In  Im- 
plementing an  Asia-Pacific  policy;  The  first 
aspect  concerns  that  of  enlightenment.  In 
other  words,  there  is  the  need  to  arouse  an 
awareness  among  the  nations  of  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  that  they  are  In  the  same  boat  and 
are  sharing  the  same  destiny. 

The  second  aspect  is  that  concerning  re- 
gional co-operation  in  Asia.  I  attended  the 
second  Ministerial  Conference  for  the  Devel- 
opment of  Southeast  Asia  in  Manila  in  April 
and  I  noticed  that  there  was  a  rising  trend 
among  the  participating  nations  for  the  reali- 
zation of  regional  co-operation  In  Asia.  The 
stage  is  now,"  set  for  the  actual  implementa- 
tion of  regional  co-operation  programs. 

For  example,  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
with  Its  headquarters  In  Manila,  has  been 
opened  for  business.  An  Agricultural  Devel- 
opment Fund  will  be  set  up  as  a  special  fund 
within  the  Asian  Development  Bank  and  we 
are  now  In  the  stage  of  soliciting  many  na- 
tions to  contribute  to  the  fund. 

Preparations  have  also  been  initiated  for 
the  establishment  of  two  fishery  development 
centers,  one  In  Bangkok  and  the  other  in 
Singapore. 

Most  of  the  Asian  countries  have  acquired 
political  independence  after  the  war  and  be- 
gun to  push  programs  for  industrialization  in 
an  effort  to  achieve  economic  self-support. 
However,  they  recognize,  through  their  ex- 
perience, that  It  Is  impossible  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic Independence  suddenly  without  fol- 
lowing tried  economic  laws. 

ConsequenUy,  the  thinking  of  the  various 
countries  has  now  become  more  unpreten- 
tious. They  are  beginning  to  realize  the  need 
for  efforts  to  attain  self-support  and  for 
regional  cooperation.  1  beUeve  that  In  re- 
sponse to  these  constructive  tendencies, 
Japan  should  co-operate  in  fields  of  capital, 
technology  and  Ideas.  It  Is  my  intention  to 
further  promote  Japan's  effective  co-opera- 
tion In  these  fields  In  the  future.  This  is  the 
second  aspect  of  my  efforts. 

The  third  aspect  is  promoting  co-opera- 
tion among  the  advanced  nations  of  the 
Pacific  area.  This  does  not  mean  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "rich  man's  club"  nor  the 
monopolization  of  the  benefits  accrued.  It 
also  does  not  mean  the  creation  of  a  closed 
or  Inward-looking  bloc. 

Today,  we  are  In  an  era  where  economics 
and  trade  should  be  considered  from  a 
worid-wlde  point  of  view.  However,  there 
exist  a  number  of  problems  in  the  countries 
of  the  Pacific  area  which  are  peculiar  to  that 
region.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numer- 
ous benefits  that  could  be  accrued  through 
regional  co-operation  and  It  would  be  of 
significance  to  deepen  co-operative  relations 
among  the  cotmtrles. 

The  fourth  aspect  concerns  the  "North- 
South"  Issue  in  the  Asia-Pacific  area.  In  a 
nutshell,  this  aspect  concerns  the  necessity 
of  the  "have"  nations  In  the  Pacific  area  as- 
sisting the  "have  not"  countries  in  Asia. 
This,  I  believe.  Is  the  most  Important  aspect 
of  an  Asla-Paclflc  policy. 

In  terms  of  1964  figures,  assistance  to  the 
developing  nations  In  the  world  on  8  per 
capita  basis  Is  $4.3  for  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, $6.2  for  countries  in  Africa,  and  $3.1 
for  countries  In  Asia,  As  the  flgures  indicate. 


aid  to  Asian  countries  Is  only  half  of  that 
extended  to  countries  In  Africa.  Of  the  coun- 
tries m  Asia,  aid  to  the  nations  in  Southeast 
Asia  amounts  to  only  $2.5  per  capita. 

This  figure  Indicates  that  Southeast  Asia 
is  almost  a  "forgotten"  area  I  have  appealed 
at  every  available  opportunity  to  the  ad- 
vanced countries  in  the  world  to  double 
their  assistance  to  the  countries  In  Asia.  I 
have  appealed  time  and  again,  particularly 
to  the  advanced  countries  in  the  Pacific 
area,  which  have  close  relations  with  Asian 
countries,  to  Increase  their  assistance.  It  is 
my  intentions  to  repeat  such  appeals  in  the 
future  whenever  the  opportunity  arrives. 
This  fourth  aspect  of  my  efforts,  I  believe. 
Is  the  most  important  of  all. 

IFrom   the   East   magazine) 
A  Statesman  and  His  Plan:    "Asia  and  Pacific 
Neighbors'  in  Solid.«ity — Life  and  Opin- 
ion OP  Takeo  Miki,  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs 

(Note. — Which  way  will  Japan  turn,  to  the 
East  or  to  the  West?  This  is  one  of  the  great 
enigmas  of  modern  international  relations. 
In  a  recent  e.xcluslve  Interview  with  the  East, 
Mr.  Mlkl.  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  gave 
his  views  concerning  this  and  other  pertinent 
problems.) 

THE    JOB    and    the    MAN 

Mr.  Miki's  secretary  kindly  provided  us 
with  a  schedule  of  a  typical  day  in  the  For- 
eign Minister's  busy  life,  Friday  June  30, 
1967: 

10  00:  See  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon  off  at 
Tokyo  International  A'jport.  10.45:  See  Prime 
Minister  and  Mrs.  Sato  off  to  attend  the  presi- 
dential inauguration  ceremonies  in  Korea, 
.also  at  Tokyo  International  Airport.  10.00- 
100-  Attend  Standing  Committee  on  For- 
elen  Affairs  at  the  House  of  Representatives. 
1  00-3.00:  Attend  official  funeral  service  of  a 
prominent  Liberal-Democratic  Party  member 
at  Aoyama  Cemetery.  2.30-4.30:  Preparations 
for  the  ASP  AC  (Asla-Paclflc  Council)  in  the 
Minister's  office  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  Appointment  with  the  new  Japanese 
Ambassador  to  Paraguay.  4.30-4  45:  Appoint- 
ment with  the  new  Swiss  Ambassador  at  the 
Minlstrv  of  Foreign  Affairs.  4.45-5.00:  Ap- 
pointment with  the  new  Vietnamese  Ambas- 
sador, also  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs 5.00-5.05:  Appointment  with  the  new- 
Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  OECD  (Orga- 
nlzation  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment) .  5.05-5.15:  Appointment  with  the 
Hungarian  Ambassador.  5.15-5:30:  Appoint- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Ambassador.  News  con- 
ference in  the  news  conference  room  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  5.30-8.30:  In- 
formal meeting  with  party  colleagues  at  a 
Japanese  restaurant.  8.30:  Party  at  another 
restaurant  for  the  newspaper  men  attending 
the  .-VSPAC. 

This  tleht  schedule  is  a  reflection  of  the 
complex  duties  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Min- 
ister whose  task  Is  to  preserve  a  delicate  bal- 
ance between  East  and  West. 

The  man  in  charge  of  this  delicate  bal- 
ance Is  rather  short,  with  up-turned  brows, 
a  squarish  chin  and  sharp  penetrating  eyes. 
When  he  smiles,  however,  his  eyes  take  on 
a  gentle  aspect.  Externally,  at  least,  he  Is 
tTOlcally  Japanese.  The  many  and  varied  ex- 
periences of  a  long,  hard  political  career  have 
left  him  with  a  clear,  crisp  way  of  speaking. 
He  Is  one  of  few  Japanese  statesmen  who 
can  combine  logic,  eloquence  and  persuasive- 
ness In  his  speeches. 

A  varied  earlt  career 
Mr  Mlkl  does  not  base  his  success  on  an 
established  reputation  In  some  other  field 
or  high  scolal  connections.  He  is  a  career 
politician  who  entered  politics  after  unl- 
versltv  and  has  never  looked  back. 

He  was  bom  In  1907,  the  only  son  of  a 
farmer  In  a  small  vUlage  north  of  Tokushlma 


in  Shlkoku,  His  family  were  of  the  typical 
rural  middle  class;  devout  Buddhists  who 
sold  fertilizer  on  the  side.  In  keeping  with 
the  patriotic  fervor  resulting  from  the  recent 
Japanese  victory  over  Russia,  they  named 
their  son  Takeo,  which  refers  to  samurai. 

Following  his  parents  wishes  that  he  be- 
come a  business  man,  Takeo  Mlkl  entered 
the  commerce  department  of  Meljl  Unlver- 
sltv.  His  strong  feeling  for  justice  and  con- 
cern with  social  matters  led  to  an  early  In- 
terest in  politics.  After  one  semester  at  the 
universitv,  he  persuaded  his  parents  to  let 
him  travel  around  the  world  for  one  year 
and  three  months. 

Nowadavs,  most  young  people  travel  only 
for  pleasure  but  for  young  Takeo  Mlkl, 
travel  offered  much  more.  In  conservative  and 
uitra-natlonallstlc  Japan,  traveling  abroad 
was  still  rare  and  adventurous.  The  interna- 
tional situation— the  Great  Depression  In 
America,  Fascism  in  Germany  and  lUly,  early 
Communism  in  the  Soviet  Union— offered 
boundless  opportunities  for  a  young,  active 
mind.  Mlkl  felt  that  he  had  to  see  the  world, 
at  any  cost. 

After  returning  home,  he  became  aware 
how  self-righteous  and  narrow-minded  most 
Japanese  politicians  were.  Unable  to  find 
mental -satisfaction  at  home,  his  quest  for 
knowledge  took  him  back  to  the  United 
States  where  he  entered  Southwestern  Uni- 
versity. Here  he  was  able  to  obtain  an  inter- 
national outlook  impossible  In  conservative 
Japan.  At  this  time  he  decided  to  enter 
politics. 

On  returning  to  Japan,  he  entered  Meljl 
University  once  again,  majoring  in  law.  He 
graduated  when  he  weis  30  years  old  In  1937, 
m  the  same  vear  that  the  Hayashl  Cabinet 
dissolved  the" Diet.  The  political  parties  of 
the  time  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people 
and  a  political  cleanup  was  in  order.  The 
minimum  age  to  rur^  in  an  election  was 
thlrtv  and  Mlkl  decided  that  he  would  lose 
no  time.  Luckily,  his  home  constituency, 
Tokushlma  Prefecture,  looked  favorably  on 
vounger  candidates.  In  spite  of  strong  op- 
position, Miki's  eloquence  won  him  the  seat. 

A     PLEDGE    TO     JAPANESE- AMERICAN     FRIENDSHIP 

Three  months  after  his  election,  in  July. 
1937,  Japan  embarked  on  Its  undeclared 
war  In  China,  which  attracted  International 
rebuke  Japanese- American  relations  were 
deteriorating  dally  and  many  felt  that  war 
between  the  two  countries  was  Inevitable. 
Mr.  Mlkl,  with  his  broader  outlook  on  Inter- 
national affairs,  saw  that  something  must 
be  done.  He  decided  to  hold  a  meeting  In 
Hiblya  Public  Hall  In  June,  1939,  to  advo- 
cate a  strengthening  of  friendship  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  This  anti-war 
stand  was  one  of  the  few  Instances  of  any- 
one defying  the  militarists  at  such  a  late 
stage. 

Partly  out  of  respect  for  such  courage 
and  partly  out  of  curiosity,  the  hall  was 
filled  to  capacity.  Right-wing  hecklers  were 
on  hand  to  distribute  propaganda  pamphlets 
but   the  meeting  continued. 

The  American  Ambassador  to  Japan,  Mr. 
Grew,  was  very  much  impressed  with  this 
show  of  bravery  In  a  country  where  freedom 
of  speech  was  so  severely  curtailed.  The  noted 
Senator  from  Idaho.  William  Borah,  wrote  a 
letter  of  encouragement  and  made  a  speech 
In  tiie  Senate  In  which  he  appealed  for 
support  of  the  Mlkl  Movement.  Anti-Japa- 
nese sentiment  was,  however,  strong  In  the 
United  States  at  the  time  and  a  boycott  of 
Japanese  goods  was  In  force.  The  wife  of 
former  President  Hoover  even  changed  from 
silk  to  cotton  stockings. 

In  this  tense  atmosphere,  Mr.  Mlkl  orga- 
nized the  Japan-American  Friendship  So- 
ciety and  devoted  himself  to  preserving 
peace.  He  was  fighting  an  up-stream  battle, 
and  nothing  could  stop  a  war  which  by 
this  time  had  become  Inevitable. 
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In  1942.  wUh  the  Tojo  Cabinet  In  power, 
he  ran  for  re-election.  During  this  wartime 
election,  the  government  claoslfled  candi- 
dates in  two  groups — recommended  and 
non-recommended.  Mr.  Mlki  was  naturally  In 
the  latter  group,  but  In  spite  of  considerable 
Interference  from  military  agents  and  the 
police,  he  won  the  election,  a  rare  thing  for 
a  so-called  "non-recon^.m>ndcd  candidate." 
Since  the  war.  he  has  won  ten  elections  by 
a  large  majority.  His  consistent  support  of 
peace  has  always  proven  popular  with  the 
voters. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Mlkl  organized  a  party  on 
a  progressive  conservative  platform.  This 
party  later  Joined  another  progressive  party 
which  eventually  merged  with  the  ruling 
Liberal  Democratic  party.  Mr.  Mlkl  has  oc- 
cupied many  influential  positions  In  his  party 
and  held  three  cabinet  portfolios  before  be- 
coming Foreign  Minister:  Minister  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Industry,  Minister  of 
Transp>ortatlon  and  Minister  of  Home  Affairs. 
His  stress  on  following  a  logical  policy  has 
prevented  him  from  becoming  Involved  In 
the  usual  party  Intrigues  and  power 
struggles. 

Mr.  Mikl  leads  a  simple  home  life  with 
little  of  the  eccentricities  of  'he  old-style 
politicians.  Raising  potted  plnnts  and  prac- 
ticing calligraphy  are  his  only  pastimes 

TKE  ASIA-PACIFIC  PLAN 

Soon  Biter  he  became  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  In  December,  1966,  Mr.  Mlkl  an- 
nounced his  long-range  "Asla-Paclflc  Plan" 
which  repreeenta  the  very  essence  of  his 
policy.  All  of  the  details  are  not  clear  as 
yet  but  even  In  Its  early  stages,  the  plan 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  both 
in  Japan  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Mlkl  explains  his  plan  as  follows: 

"One  of  the  major  problems  In  the  world 
toclay  Is  the  so-called  'North  and  South' 
problem.  Two  thirds  of  the  world's  population 
lives  In  underdeveloped  countries.  The  eco- 
nomic gap  between  the  'have'  and  'have  not' 
nations  Is  ever-widening  and  without  some 
basic  solution  to  this  dilemma,  world  peace 
is  a  long  way  off." 

The  Foreign  Minister  claims  to  have  de- 
vised his  Aala-Paclflc  Plan  In  an  attempt 
to  solve  this  problem.  In  Asia.  It  Is  necessary 
to  develop  the  poorer  countries  and  combat 
poverty.  For  instance,  poverty  and  mis- 
government  are  at  the  root  of  the  Vietnam 
problem  which  can  only  be  solved  by  coop- 
eration of  all  nations  In  the  Pacific  Area. 

The  East.  Now  that  the  general  scale  of 
the  plan  Is  clear,  would  you  mind  giving  us 
some  more  details? 

Mr.  MiKi.  First  of  all,  we  have  to  develop 
a  sense  of  solidarity  In  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
Area.  I  stressed  this  point  at  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  Ministerial  Conference  In  July  and  I 
believe  that  there  was  some  positive  response. 
If  there  Is  no  peace  In  Asia,  there  can  be  no 
peace  in  the  Pacific  area  In  the  same  way.  all 
nations  facing  the  Pacific  must  contribute  If 
there  Is  to  be  any  advances  made  In  Asia. 
It  Is  essential  to  realize  that  both  of  these 
concepts  are  one  and  the  same. 

Secondly,  It  is  necessary  to  promote  full 
cooperation  between  the  various  parts  of 
Asia.  In  this  respect,  Japan  has  led  the  way 
at  the  Ministerial  Conference  for  South- 
east Asian  Development,  and  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  and 
the  Agriculture  Development  Fund  In  South- 
east Asia.  There  Is  now  a  strong  tendency  In 
Asia  to  solve  economic  problems  in  a  prac- 
tical way  without  resorting  to  politics  and 
Ideologies. 

Thirdly,  there  must  be  mutual  cooperation 
between  the  more  advanced  countries  facing 
the  Pacific.  These  five  nations— Japan,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  .\ustralla  and  New 
Zealand— must  make  a  combined  effort 
through  trade  and  aid  to  help  their  less  for- 
tunate neighbors. 


The  next  problem  is  to  find  a  means  of 
pro'/lding  closer  connections  between  the 
highly  developed  countries  In  the  Pacific  Area 
and  the  underdeveloped  countries  In  Asia. 
Since  It  is  not  possible  to  form  an  equivalent 
of  the  EEC,  I  would  suggest  the  establish- 
ment of  several  cooperative  projects,  like  the 
Asian  Development  Bank.  A  Settlement  Bank 
Is  one  possibility.  The  whole  matter  is  a  long- 
range  plan  which  first  must  obtain  the  con- 
sent and  cooperation  of  the  United  States. 

I  feel  that  the  United  States  is  gaining  a 
better  understanding  of  Asia  through  the 
Vietnam  war.  If  they  would  only  carry  their 
plans  one  step  further  and  turn  their  efforts 
to  peaceful  and  constructive  purposes,  there 
would  be  no  wars  like  the  one  in  Vietnam. 

Let  me  outline  briefly  what  these  advanced 
countries  have  done  so  far  In  Asia.  In  1964. 
each  person  in  Latin  America  received 
tJS$4.30  and  In  Africa  US36.20.  but  in  Asia 
the  figure  was  only  US$3.10.  In  Southeast 
Asia,  it  was  even  lower — US$2.50  per  head. 
Excluding  Vietnam,  the  figure  drops  even 
lower  for  the  remaining  countries  in  South- 
east Asia — only  US$1.50  per  head.  I  miss  no 
opportunity  to  persuade  the  more  highly  de- 
veloped countries  to  step  up  their  aid  In 
Asia. 

The  East.  I  can  see  your  fundamental  Ideas 
concerning  the  Implementation  of  this  plan. 
It  seems  that  Japan  will  act  as  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  two  groups  of  countries  since  Ja- 
pan stands  at  the  crossroads  between  the  East 
and  West.  But  Is  this  really  feasible?  In  eco- 
nomic development,  for  e.xample.  Japan  seems 
to  be  veering  strongly  to  the  West. 

Mr.  MiKi.  This  is  why  I  feel  that  Japan 
must  help  the  lesser  developed  nations  first 
as  much  as  possible;  otherwise  It  will  be 
hard  to  persuade  the  others  to  give  aid.  We 
can  not  excuse  our  lack  of  aid  by  the  fact 
that  Japan's  own  personal  Income  Is  small. 
We  must  not  mix  "assistance"  and  "busi- 
ness." Like  other  countries,  we  must  differen- 
tiate clearly  between  aid.  and  trade  con- 
nected with  this  aid.  Besides,  aid  does  not 
always  mean  monetary  gifts.  There  must 
be  plans  to  use  the  money  efficiently,  ac- 
companied by  direct  technological  asslftance. 

The  most  important  thing  is  to  Incorpo- 
rate our  Ideas  of  aid  Into  our  foreign  policy. 
Japan  Is  not  going  to  develop  nuclear  weap- 
ons; she  has  no  wish  to  build  up  her  mili- 
tary forces  or  become  Involved  In  the  center 
of  world  pontics.  We  must  avoid  these  things 
and  discover  a  way  to  contribute  to  Inter- 
natrlonal.  peaceful  prosperity.  The  "Asia- 
Pacific  Plan"  must  not  be  considered  merely 
as  another  version  of  the  struggle  against 
Communism.  We  must  not  categorize  na- 
tions Into  those  who  "rule"  and  those  who 
"are  ruled." 

The  East:  Every  aspect  of  your  "Asia- 
Pacific  Plan"  now  seems  clear.  You  conceive 
of  a  long-range  plan  to  establish  a  coopera- 
tive economic  organization  among  the  ad- 
vanced countries  facing  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Turning  now  to  domestic  problems,  do  you 
think  that  the  setup  of  political  parties  In 
Japan  reflects  a  delicate  balance  between 
East  and  West? 

Mr.  Mtki.  In  Japan,  there  are  5  major  po- 
litical parties:  the  Liberal-Democrat  Party 
which  holds  23  of  all  seats  In  the  Diet;  the 
official  opposition,  the  Japan  Socialist  Party: 
and  the  lesser  Democratic-Socialist,  Komel- 
to  (Clean  Government)  and  Communist  par- 
ties which  have  only  a  few  se.\ts.  The  great 
policy  differences  between  the  Llberal-Demo- 
cr.its  and  th?  Socialists  leave  no  room  for 
compromise.  In  defense,  for  Instance,  the 
Liberal-Democrats  are  In  fivor  of  a  Self- 
Defense  Force,  while  the  Socialists  advocate 
complete  demllltartaatlon  and  are  avidly  op- 
posed to  the  Japan-United  States  Security 
Treaty. 

The  "above-party"  politics  practiced  In 
most  countries  Is  not  possible  In  Japan  at 


present.  The  advantages  of  a  constructive 
opposition  and  frequent  changes  of  govern- 
ment are  also  missing  here.  The  Liberal- 
Democratic  Party  has  been  ruling  for  so 
long  that  certain  troubles  come  up  merely 
because  of  complacency.  I  do  not  feel  that 
puny  politics  in  Japan  are  very  healthy  at 
present. 

Japan's  economy  has  developed  so  rapidly 
since  the  end  of  the  war  that  it  Is  no  longer 
possible  for  a  single  party  to  rule  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  Its  members  or  a  certain  social 
class.  In  the  Japan  Socialist  Party  there  Is 
a  tendency  to  realize  the  necessity  of  re- 
form, and  there  is  a  modernization  group 
even  In  the  Liberal-Democratic  Party.  There 
are  healthy  signs;  yet.  it  is  still  very  difficult 
to  prepare  a  common  ground  between  the 
ruling  party  and  the  opposition — we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go. 


DR.  WILLARD  E.  EDWARDS'  PER- 
PETUAL CALENDAR  DESERVES 
SERIOUS  AND  FAVORABLE  CON- 
SIDERATION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  [Mr.  M.^tstjnaga]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
the  adoption,  as  of  January  1.  1973,  of 
the  perpetual  calendar  devised  by  Dr. 
Willard  E.  Edwards,  of  Honolulu.  Lest 
it  be  considered  a  crackpot  of  an  idea,  I 
have  given  the  proposed  calendar  and  its 
creator  my  very  serious  study. 

Dr.  Edwards  has  devoted  many  years 
to  research  in  calendar  reform.  Born  in 
Chatham.  Mass.,  in  1903,  he  attended 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nologj'  and  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
where  he  received  his  degree  in  engi- 
neering. 

He  was  called  into  the  service  of  the 
Navy  during  World  War  II  and  attained - 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander.  He 
has  had  extensive  aeronautical  and  elec- 
tronics experience  and  is  a  retired  elec- 
trical and  corrosion-control  engineer. 

A  man  with  a  mission.  Dr.  Edwards  on 
weekends  and  vacations,  has  for  45  years 
pursued  the  enormous  undertaking  of 
acquainting  the  world  with  his  proposal 
for  a  new  international  standard  civil 
calendar  and  of  asking  for  its  adoption. 

This  has  been  his  hobby  ever  since 
1922  when  he  first  published  "The  Per- 
petual Calendar."  Since  then  he  has 
written  and  lectured  on  his  plan  in  over 
300  cities  in  90  countries  outside  the 
United  States  on  six  trips  around  the 
world.  His  aim  is  to  replace  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  present  variable  calendar 
with  a  fixed  calendar  of  12  months  and 
four  equal  quarters. 

As  a  schoolboy  in  Qulncy,  Mass..  he 
learned  that  the  present  civil  calendar  is 
due  to  changes  made  by  two  Roman 
emperors.  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar 
each  had  a  month  named  after  them- 
selves. The  fifth  and  sixth  months  of  the 
Roman  calendar.  Quintilis  and  Sextilis, 
were  renamed  July  and  August. 

One  of  these  months  had  only  30  days, 
and  Romans  considered  even-numbered 
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months  unlucky.  In  order  to  make  both 
of  them  "lucky  number,"  or  31-day 
months,  it  is  said  that  1  day  was  taken 
from  February.  This  month  used  to 
have  29  days,  and  it  was  then  the  12th 
month  of  the  year. 

Dr.  Edwards  says  that  continuing  the 
use  of  a  28-day  month  is  very  costly.  Ex- 
cepting holidays,  February  has  24  work- 
ing days  plus  Sundays,  in  ordinaiy  years. 
Yet  Januarj-  and  March,  the  months 
preceding  and  following  it,  may  have  27 
working  days  plus  Sundays.  When  these 
2  months  are  compared  with  February, 
we  find  a  difference  of  three  twenty - 
fourths  of  12 ',2  percent  more  in  the  num- 
ber of  workdays. 

Workers  paid  by  the  hour  earn  con- 
siderably less  in  February  but  may  have 
the  same  monthly  bills  to  pay.  Employers 
paying  their  people  a  fixed  monthly 
salarj'  get  less  work  from  them  in  Febru- 
ary. This  short  month  is  thus  unfair  to 
many  people.  It  is  confusing  in  all  statis- 
tical, accounting,  and  comparison  work. 
Also,  in  ordinary  years,  the  first  3 
months  have  90  days,  the  second  quarter 
has  91,  and  the  third  and  fourth  have 
92  days  each.  In  addition  to  these  various 
imequal  divisions  in  the  present  calen- 
dar, the  other  main  fault  is  its  lack  of 
fixity.  Each  year  starts  on  a  different 
day  of  the  week,  and  no  two  years  are 
alike  in  succession.  There  is  actually  no 
such  thing  as  a  comparable  period  last 
year  in  our  present  calendar  system. 

To  correct  these  two  serious  faults  of 
unequal  division  and  lack  of  fixity.  Dr. 
Edwards  freely  offers  his  calendar  pro- 
posal for  international  adoption.  It  is 
kno'.vn  worldwide  as  the  perpetual  cal- 
endar. Tlie  first  day  of  this  proposal  will 
become  a  day  apart;  an  international 
holiday  preceding  January  1,  to  be 
known  simply  as  New  Year's  Day.  With- 
out this  re\ision,  any  other  proposed  cal- 
endar change  becomes  impractical.  New 
Year's  Day  need  not  have  a  number,  ex- 
cept that  bankers  and  accountants 
would  call  it  "Januarj-  zero"  or  plain 
New  Year's  Day  for  necessaiT  accounting 
purposes. 

Others  may  call  it  a  "second  Sunday, 
since  it  follows  Sunday,  December  31, 
and  precedes  Monday,  January  1.  We 
may  now  have  a  "second  Sunday" — or 
any  other  day  of  the  week— when  cross- 
ing the  180th  meridian  traveUng  east- 
ward. Such  a  calendar  correction  is  made 
for  the  sake  of  civil  uniformity  in  time- 
keeping. It  has  been  accepted  by  intelli- 
gent people  at  the  international  date 
line  ever  since  its  adoption  in  1884.  This 
was  our  last  calendar  correction. 

Zero,  by  the  way,  is  a  perfectly  good 
cardinal  nun-ber.  The  prime  meridian  of 
longitude  through  Greenwich  is  "the  zero 
meridian,"  and  the  first  hour  of  each  day 
is  "the  zero  houi'."  We  don't  say  it  is  1 
o'clock  or  01:00  until  1  hour  past  mid- 
night, the  beginning  of  the  second  hour 
of  the  day. 

In  the  perpetual  calendar,  January  1 
becomes  the  second  day  of  the  new  year. 
It  will  always  be  Monday,  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  Dr.  Edwards  says  it  will  be  a 
business  day  in  his  proposal,  as  shown 
herein.  The  preceding  day  is  New  Year's 
Day,  and  it  may  be  abbreviated  as  NYD. 
In  leap  years,  a  second  "day  apart"  in 


the  middle  of  the  year  is  called  "leap- 
year  day."  It  may  be  abbreviated  as  LYD. 
and  it  would  be  called  "July  zero"  for 
necessary  accounting  purposes.  These  2 
"year  days"  will  be  the  third  days  of 
3-day  weekends,  since  they  follow  a  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday  and  precede  a  Mon- 
day. Their  only  purpose  is  to  make  the 
civil  calendar  fixed  and  perpetual. 

With  New  Year's  Day  as  a  day  apart, 
the  remaining  364  days  in  ordinary  years 
are  readily  divisible  into  52  complete 
weeks.  Each  3  months  will  then  have 
exactly  91  days— 13  weeks— the  months 
being  arranged  in  a  30-,  30-,  31-day  se- 
quence. This  allows  each  montli  in  the 
year  to  have  26  workdays,  plus  rest  days 
or  sabbaths. 

The  last  day  of  each  quarter,  a  Sun- 
day, can  be  efficiently  used  for  account- 
ing purposes.  Each  quarter's  bookkeep- 
ing and  tax  figuring  may  then  be  com- 
pleted within  that  quarter.  Accountants 
will  be  paid  overtime  for  that  day,  and 
they  will  not  be  interfered  with  by  the 
usual  weekday  customer  work. 

Dr.  Edwards  also  suggests  that  we 
print  Sunday  at  the  end  of  the  week  on 
our  present  calendars.  It  is  printed  that 
way  now  in  most  European  countries. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  are  "the  weekend," 
and  Monday  is  commonly  u£ed  as  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  This  may  also  be 
noted  on  the  printed  timetables  of  inter- 
national airlines. 

The  perpetual  calendar  is  a  scientific 
plan  to  correct  the  two  costly  faults  of 
our  present  calendar,  unequal  divisions 
and  lack  of  fixity.  Its  approval  by  this 
body  will  hasten  the  date  of  its  adoption. 
Its  civil  use  will  actually  save  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  hours  and  dollars  now 
lost  annually  through  needless  account- 
ing and  calculation  caused  by  existing 
calendar  irregularities.  . 

Legislatures  of  two  States  of  our  Union, 
Hawaii  and  Massachusetts,  have  official- 
ly endorsed  the  perpetual  calendar.  It 
has  also  been  approved  by  many  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  heads  of  govemnients, 
and  large  companies.  College  presidents. 
editors  and  thousands  of  others  inter- 
ested in  world  progress  and  efficiency 
have  also  endorsed  it.  But  Dr.  Edwards 
is  still  looking  for  sponsors  to  actively 
carry  on  current  promotional  work  and 
to  help  multiply  his  efforts  all  over  the 
world. 

He  says  no  progress  is  ever  made  with- 
out change.  He  would  be  proud  to  see 
the  government  of  any  nation  take  an 
interest  in  his  calendar  plan.  If  any  one 
nation  adopted  the  perpetual  calendar, 
he  believes  other  countries  would  soon 
follow.  The  international  metric  system 
of  weiiht.s  and  measures,  for  example,  is 
uraduallv  being  adopted  by  one  nation 
after  another.  Also,  right-hand  highway 
driving,  and  the  dollar  system  of  cur- 
rency, are  slowly  being  adopted  inter- 
nationally. 

Dr  Edwards  says  there  are  now  more 
people  in  the  world— Buddhists,  Hindus. 
Mohammedans,  and  so  forth— using 
other  calendars  than  there  are  those 
using  the  Gregorian  calendar.  There  are 
at  least  15  different  calendars  in  use  m 
India,  three  in  Thailand,  and  five  m  the 
one  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  late  distin- 
guished Prime  Minister   of  India,  Mr, 


Nehru,  once  remarked  that  he  would  be 
very  happy  to  see  just  one  international 
civil  calendar  in  use,  like  one  interna- 
tional civil -clock. 

The  perpetual  calendar  is  proposed 
only  as  a  fixed  civil  calendar,  to  be  used 
internationally  for  business,  educational, 
and  social  purposes.  Religious  calendars 
can  contmue  to  be  used  along  with  it, 
just  as  they  are  now  used.  We  have  a  24- 
hour  clock  in  international  civil  time- 
keeping ;  why  not  one  fixed  international 
civil  calendar?  The  clock  and  the  calen- 
dar simply  record  the  passing  of  time; 
in  seconds,  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks, 
months,  quarters,  and  years. 

It  is  easy  to  calculate  your  birthday 
anniversao'  under  the  new  calendar. 
Simply  comit  the  number  of  days  in  the 
present  calendar  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  to  your  birthdate.  Then  count 
the  same  number  of  yeardays  in  the  per- 
petual calendar  starting  with  "New 
Year's  Day.  '  Thus,  a  person  born  on 
Januarv  31  under  the  old  calendar  could 
celebrate  his  birthdate  on  January  30  in 
the  new  calendar. 

Persons  born  on  May  31  could  observe 
May  29.  and  those  born  on  July  31  could 
use  Julv  29.  There  will  never  be  more 
than  2  davs  difference  between  the  two 
calendars.  Those  born  on  August  31 
could  celebrate  on  August  30,  and  those 
born  on  October  31  would  find  October  30 
to  be  the  same  yearday.  No  one  would 
need  to  lose  a  birthday  anniversary,  but 
many  would  gain  one.  Those  born  on 
February  29  in  leap  years  would  be  able 
to  observe  that  same  date  every  year  in 
the  perpetual  calendar. 

Easter  is  proposed  on  April  14  to  con- 
form with  the  original  historic  date  and 
a  pronsional  bill  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment enacted  in  1928.  The  bill  asked  for 
observance  of  Easter  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  second  Saturday  in  Aprn^Good 
Friday  will  never  then  fall  on  Friday 
the  13th  there  being  no  such  day  m  tne 
perpetual  calendar.  In  this  plan  there 
will  be  more  3-day  weekend  holidays 
falling  on  their  actual  dates  than  in  any 
other  calendar.  They  are:  New  Year  s 
Day  NYD  President's  Day.  February 
13 'Easter  Monday,  April  15;  Labor  Day, 
September  4;  Columbus  Day.  October  12., 
and  Christmas  Day.  December  25.  Other 
holidays  may  also  be  changed  to  Mon- 
day or  Friday,  if  so  legislated.  Current 
bills  to  do  this  are  now  pending  m  Con- 
gress and  in  State  legislatures. 

The  perpetual  calendar  will  permit  ev- 
eryone to  celebrate  his  birthday,  wed- 
ding anniversary,  and  all  holidays  on  the 
same  day  of  the  week  each  year.  This 
will  make  it  easy  to  remember  anniver- 
saric:  To  replace  the  pre.sent  calendar 
jingle  of  "30  days  hath  September.  April, 
June,  and  November,  and  so  forth,"  Dr. 
Edwards  offers  the  following: 

With  a  day  apart,  the  year's  begun, 
Followed  b-,-  thirty,  thirty,  thirty-one 
Months  always  start  a  certain  way. 
On  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 
Each  quarter  and  each  year  the  same. 
Is  the  perpetual  calendar's  aim. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  perpetual  calendar  is 
truly  deserving  of  our  serious  and  favor- 
able consideration.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  it  in  the  Record: 
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[New  Year's  Day  (a  day  apart  from  any  week  or  month)  is  the  first  day  of  each  year,  a  holiday  between  Dec.  31  and  Jan.  1.  It  is  followed  by  the  364-day  fixed 

calendar  shown  below] 
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'  These  2  Year-Days  are  definitely  named  and  have  a  defmite  purpose.  When  considered  apart  from  any  week,  they  allow  the  calendar  to  become  fixed  and  perpetual. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  OUR  NATIONS 
YOUTH 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  TMr.  Albert]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  so  much  written  lately  about  our 
Nation's  youth  that  I  imagine  each  of  us 
considers  himself  singularly  well  in- 
formed on  their  activities,  beliefs,  likes, 
and  dislikes.  But  there  is  a  small  propor- 
tion of  our  young  people  about  whom 
very  little  Is  written.  Their  activities 
more  often  than  not  end  them  up  in  jail. 
Their  beliefs  are  often  uncommunicable 
to  the  reading  public — or  unprintable. 
These  are  the  7  million  young  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  21  that  have 
dropped  out  of  school,  a  large  percentage 
of  whom  have  not  been  able  to  find  em- 
ployment. These  are  the  four  dropouts 
out  of  every  10  that  are  living  at  home 
with  families  that  pull  in  less  than  $3  000 
annual  Income.  These  are  the  1  million 
youngsters  who  are  trying  to  find  jobs, 
equipped  with  only  an  elementary  edu- 
cation— or  less. 

Because    their   stories   are   often   not 


happy  ones,  because  their  future  often 
looks  bleak,  our  society  has  in  the  past 
more  or  less  ignored  them  and  left  theni 
to  fend  for  themselves  as  best  they  can. 
In  the  meantime,  the  juvenile  delin- 
quency rate  skyrockets.  Youth  loses  out. 
And  so  do  we. 

The  Johnson  administration  and  the 
Congress  are  trying  to  change  all  this. 
First  by  calling  attention  to  the  cracks 
in  our  affluent  society  into  which  some  of 
our  youth  are  being  drawn.  Chasms  of 
poverty,  despair,  and  violence.  But  the 
administration  has  not  stopped  with 
drawing  attention  to  the  needs  of  our 
youth.  In  recent  years,  it  has  made  a 
concentrated  effort  to  remedy  the  most 
serious  problems  that  face  many  of  cur 
youngsters  by  introducing  legislation  In 
the  areas  of  juvenile  delinquency,  youth 
employment,  and  education.  This  has 
been  opp:)rtunity-creatlng  legislation 
which  authorizes  hope,  not  handouts.  Its 
real  purpose  has  been  to  make  respon- 
sible, independent  citizens  of  those  of 
our  young  people  who  have  gotten  the 
short  end  of  the  stick  in  the  past: 
through  inadequate  educational  facili- 
ties, through  lack  of  opportunity  to  learn 
a  trade,  through  insufficient  exposure  to 
the  material  and  moral  environments 
that  our  more  fortunate  children  have 
been  enjoying  all  their  lives. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  progress  has  been 


made  in  education.  If  the  word  had  not 
been  used  to  death  in  recent  times,  I 
think  it  would  be  proper  to  call  the 
change  in  attitude  and  opportunity  In 
the  last  few  years  an  educational  revolu- 
tion. The  Johnson  administration  and 
the  89th  Congress  were  the  first  to  in- 
sist that  education  must  be  a  national 
concern,  that  our  country  as  a  whole  can- 
not continue  to  make  progress  unless  all 
of  Its  people  are  able  to  obtain  the  kind 
of  education  that  will  enable  them  to  take 
their  places  as  responsible  citizens,  able 
to  pay  their  own  way  and  conscious  of 
their  social  obligations.  People  are  not 
born  responsible  citizens.  In  the  past, 
we  have  been  lucky  in  that  the  majority 
of  homes,  schools,  and  other  institutions 
have  been  able,  by  a  hlt-or-miss  process, 
to  give  most  of  our  Nation's  youth  the 
background  and  education  which  it  takes 
to  turn  them  Into  responsible  cltl2;ens. 
But  there  has  always  been  a  minority  who 
were  scarcely  touched  by  all  our  good 
efforts  and  in  the  past  decade  this  mi- 
nority has  been  growing.  We  now  know, 
I  think,  the  potential  for  destruction  that 
this  group,  outside  the  mainstream  of 
American  life,  carries  within  it.  And  we 
are  trjing  to  do  a  number  of  things  that 
will  reintegrate  them  into  society. 

The  Elementary-  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  the  first  law  In  our 
Nation's  history  to  mobilize  the  resources 


of  the  Federal  Government  to  help  all  of 
our  States  and  communities  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  our  schoolchildren. 
It  is  a  unique  piece  of  legislation  in  an- 
other way  also.  For  the  first  time,  we  have 
an  Education  Act  that  is  oriented  toward 
the  needs  of  people,  of  children.  Under 
this  act.  Federal  grants  have  been  made 
to  aid  in  the  purchase  of  educational 
equipment  and  textbooks,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  communitywide  educational 
centers,  and  for  setting  up  research  pro- 
grams which  will  study  the  needs  of  our 
children  not  merely  the  managerial  needs 
of  Institutions  they  attend.  In  all.  at  least 
69  million  children  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  already  educationally  richer  due 
to  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  pro- 
grams. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  pro- 
vides similar  grants  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities so  that  they  can  expand  and 
provide  a  better  education  for  a  greater 
number  of  students.  Grants  for  needy 
students  were  also  made  available  and 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  was  created 
to  provide  trained  teachers  for  the 
Nation's  urban  and  rural  slums. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  programs  for 
youth  was  announced  by  Sargent  Shri- 
ver  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  in  1965.  This  is  Upward 
Boimd.  a  precollege  program  for  second- 
ary school  students,  involving  a  full- 
time  summer  program  and  foUowup  ses- 
sions during  the  regular  school  year.  Up- 
ward Bound  seeks  to  rescue  the  young- 
ster whose  brains  and  ability  may  be  lost 
to  society,  or  worse  yet.  be  directed 
against  society  unless  he  can  be  moti- 
vated to  apply  his  talents  and  energies 
constructively.  The  program  aims  to  turn 
these  youngsters  around;  and.  in  the 
process,  it  may  turn  around  some  think- 
ing about  education. 

Out  of  a  total  of  2.061  students  en- 
rolled in  the  first  experimental  Upwar_d 
Bound  programs  in  the  summer  of  1965. 
1  994  are  now  on  their  way  out  of  poverty 
through  education.  The  turnabout  of 
these  students  from  an  attitude  of 
apathy  or  hostility  to  an  eagerness  for 
learning  and  a  new  sense  of  responsibility 
for  their  own  destiny  has  been  remark- 
able. Just  as  Headstart,  which  prepares 
disadvantaged  children  for  successful 
performances  in  primary  school,  Upward 
Bound  had  its  share  of  critics  and  scoff- 
ers when  the  program  was  first  begun. 
But  both  programs  have  been  such  suc- 
cesses that  their  opponents  have  had  to 
eat  their  words.  They  are  fulfilling  a  gen- 
uine need  of  our  youth. 

Other  administration  legislation  has 
eased  college  housing  loan  interest  rates, 
extended  social  security  benefits  to 
schoolchildren  and  provided  them  with  a 
variety  of  health  services.  Federally  In- 
sured loans  for  vocational  technical  and 
business  schools  have  been  made  avail- 
able under  the  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Act. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  also 
taken  the  lead  In  expanding  job  oppor- 
tunities for  youth.  The  Job  Corps,  part 
of  the  President's  war  on  poverty,  will 
eventually  enlist  100,000  young  men  and 
women  whose  background,  health,  or  ed- 
ucation handicap  their  efforts  to  find 
useful  work.  At  Job  Corps  centers,  the 


enrollees  participate  in  programs  of  basic 
education,  development  of  responsible 
citizenship  attitudes,  skill  training,  and 
constructive  work  experience  for  an  aver- 
age of  9  months.  After  graduation,  corps- 
men  are  assisted  in  finding  jobs,  return- 
ing to  school,  or  entering  the  Armed 
Forces.  Forty-five  thousand  young  peo- 
ple  at  least  23  percent  of  whom  were 

women— had  been  enrolled  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1967. 

Othw  Economic  Opportunity  Act  pro- 
grams run  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
provide  work-training  for  young  people 
from  low-income  families  to  assist  them 
to  stay  in  school,  return  to  school,  or  to 
increase  their  employability.  Youth  also 
benefits  from  provisions  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Retraining  Act  of  1962, 
which  provides  for  training  programs  in 
major  cities  for  people  who  might  other- 
wise be  out  of  work  and  unlikely  to  get 
work.  Training  has  been  authorized  for 
more  than  600.000  individuals  under  this 
act.  About  75  percent  of  the  graduates  of 
MDTA.  projects  have  been  placed  in  jobs 
and  are  now  contributing  members  of 
society. 

The  list  of  bills  and  acts  and  programs 
is  long  and  impressive.  Nothing,  however, 
shows  Executive  concern  over  youth  more 
clearly  than  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey's  enthusiastic  and  successful 
chairmanship  of  the  Youth  Opportunity 
Campaign  which  has  provided  over  1  mil- 
lion summer  jobs  for  American  youths  In 
each  of  the  last  two  summers.  This  is  the 
sort  of  leadership  that  can  lick  problems. 
I  think  all  of  us  have  been  proud  to  see 
it  displayed  so  strongly  in  the  hitherto 
neglected  area  of  helping  out  our  disad- 
vantaged youth. 

Steps  forward  in  the  areas  of  employ- 
ment and  education  mean  progress  in 
curing  some  of  the  social  His  on  which 
juvenile  delinquency  thrives.  Tlie  Federal 
Government  is  also  an  active  partner 
with  States  and  communities  in  develop- 
ing programs  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
juvenile  offenders.  The  Juvenile  Delln- 
quencv  Control  Act.  which  has  been  in 
effect  since  1961.  provides  grants  for  ex- 
perimental demonstration  and  training 
projects  in  urban  areas  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  administration, 
through  its  support  of  this  legislation, 
has  again  sigiilfied  its  concern  with  prob- 
lems besetting  our  young  people. 

But  what  about  the  majority  of  our 
Nation's  youth,  the  ones  we  do  read 
about,  who  come  from  homes  where  their 
material  welfare  is  taken  care  of  by  dot- 
ing parents.  To  think  about  Government 
aid  in  connection  with  these  youngsters 
seems  ludicrous.  But  in  one  area  at  least, 
parents  do  not  think  it  is  funny  at  all. 
During  the  next  year,  the  Nation's  edu- 
cation bill  will  set  a  record— more  than 
$52  billion.  Parents  will  tell  you  that  costs 
for  higher  education  are  skyrocketing  for 


the  6 '2  million  students  who  are  enroll 
ing  in  colleges  and  universities  this  fall. 
Here  again,  we  are  helping  to  fulfill  a 
real  need.  The  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  which  falls  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act  Is  Intended  primarily  to 
help  students  from  middle-income  fam- 
mes  meet  the  rising  costs  of  college  by 
enabling  them  to  procure  loans  under- 
written  by   the  State,   the   interest   of 


which  is  paid  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
during  study  years.  Almost  1  million  stu- 
dents will  be  reaping  the  benefits  of  this 
program  during  the  ongoing  school  year. 
But  perhaps  in  the  long  run.  our  great- 
est contribution  to  many  of  our  material- 
ly well-off  youth  is  an  intangible  one 
which  has.  however,  had  perceptible  ef- 
fects on  their  attitudes  and  actions.  In 
extreme  contrast  to  the  noninvolvement 
of  our  young  people  in  the  fifties,  the  six- 
ties have  seen  a  tremendous  change  In 
their  feelings  about  their  roles  In  the 
community,  in  the  Nation,  and  as  mem- 
bers of  a  world  community.  It  is  hard  to 
put  your  finger  on  this  change,  but  par- 
ents'of  young  people.  I  believe,  will  un- 
derstand what  I  am  talking  about.  The 
events   of    1962   in   a    number   of   ways 
ushered  in  a  new  era  in  our  historv-.  Not 
the  least  important  "happening"  was  the 
creation  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Few  pro- 
posals in  government  aroused  as  much 
skepticism  as  the  Peace  Corps  and  few 
proposals  have  had  such  dramatic  suc- 
cess. Far  too  many  people  in  this  countrj.' 
•vvere  quite  convinced  that  our  young  peo- 
ple were  not  capable  of  handling  their 
own  problems,  much  less  taking  on  those 
of  others.  They  did  not  understand  that 
a  program  like' the  Peace  Corps  was  what 
thousands  of  youngsters  were  looking  for. 
that  it  provided  an  outlet  for  their  ideal- 
ism and  an  opportunity  lo  help  individual 
people  who  were  in  dire  need  of  personal 
attention.  The  little  group  of  35  volun- 
teers which  were  sent  to  Tanzania  in 
1962  has  expanded  until  today  there  are 
almost    15.000   volunteers   in   the   field: 
13,000    have   returned   and   are   sharing 
their  valuable  experiences  with  the  rest 
of  us.  How  many  of  their  older  brothers 
and  sisters,  how  many  of  their  parents 
for   that   matter,   have  shared  in   their 
excitement  and  wished  that  such  an  op- 
portunity had  been   available  to  them 
when  they  were  that  age. 

In  the  last  few  years,  young  people 
have  realized  that  they  need  not  go 
abroad  to  be  of  service  to  their  fellow 
man.  That  there  are  plenty  of  people 
closer  to  home  who  desperately  need  a 
dose  of  their  idealism  and  willingness  to 
give  of  themselves.  President  Johnson 
understands,  perhaps,  better  than  many 
of  us  this  need  of  youth  to  be  of  ser^-ice 
and  he  has  done  a  \ery  obvious  thing:  he 
has  paired  up  the  needs  of  our  country 
with  its  greatest  untapped  resource— Its 
youth.  It  is  surprising  that  this  was  not 
done  before— but  it  was  not.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  current  domestic  difficulties 
stem  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not. 

Youne  people  have  responded  In  a 
wonderful  wav  to  the  opportunities  for 
service  at  home  which  were  created  by 
legislation  passed  by  the  89th  Congress. 
Volunteers  In  Service  to  America,  which 
was  established  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunitv  Act.  has  recruited  the  vast 
majoritv  of  its  volunteers  from  the  ranks 
of  vouth.  Today  there  are  over  3,500  full- 
time  VISTA  volunteers  In  the  field, 
working  in  the  slums,  on  our  Indian  res- 
ervations, and  among  our  migrant  work- 
ers Another  2.000  volunteers  worked 
during  the  summer.  The  Teacher  Corps, 
which  was  authorized  In  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  and  has  been  strug- 
gling for  Its  existence   ever  since,   at- 
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tracted  over  2.000  applicants  in  1967,  even 
though  its  very  future  was  in  doubt. 

To  be  sure,  all  young  people  interested 
In  service  liave  not  flocked  to  jobs  ini- 
tiated by  tlie  Federal  Government.  But 
the  Government  has  taken  the  lead  in 
providing  opportunities  for  j-outh  to 
serve  and  this  example  has  stimulated 
State  and  local  governments  and  private 
organizations  to  do  the  same.  Every 
large  city  is  recruiting  young  people  as 
volunteers  now  for  community  action 
work;  even  smaller  communities  and 
rural  areas  are  finding  their  services  of 
value. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  young  people, 
participating  in  service  projects  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course  while  erowinp  up. 
are  becoming  increasingly  attracted  to  a 
career  in  social  service,  and  this,  for 
many  of  them,  includes  Government 
service.  Some  years  ago.  government 
work  at  any  level  was  the  last  thing  that 
Interested  a  bright,  idealistic  young  per- 
son but  this  is  not  true  any  more.  We  are 
starting  to  get  an  impressive  number 
of  capable  young  people  dedicated  to 
public  service  choosing  a  career  in  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  reflected  in  the  tre- 
mendous expansion  here  in  Washington 
of  summer  intern  programs  which  irive 
students  an  opportunity  to  work  in  Gov- 
ernment agencies  or  on  Capitol  Hill  dur- 
ing their  vacations.  Last  summer,  for 
example,  we  had  around  7.000  interns 
working  on  Capitol  Hill  in  congressional 
oflQces  and  f«r  committees;  this  number 
is  more  than  double  what  it  was  in  1966 
when  the  program  was  first  expanded, 
partially  because  of  the  Impetus  provided 
by  a  law  passed  by  the  89th  Congress 
giving  Congressmen  extra  appropria- 
tions to  hire  summer  help 

Our  young  people  are  a  valuable  na- 
tional resource;  their  Intelligence,  energy, 
and  dedication  are  finally  being  tapped. 
a  process  which  can  only  strengthen  our 
government  and  improve  the  welfare  of 
the  people  which  it  serves. 


PROTECTION  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS  AND  PRIVACY  OF  FED- 
ERAL   EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  tMr.  Long]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  today  introduced  legislation  which 
would  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
and  privacy  of  Federal  employees. 

Violations  of  Government  employee 
privacy  have  been  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings and  investigations  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
during  the  past  five  Congresses.  Each 
section  of  this  bill  is  based  on  hundreds 
of  employee  complaints.  Every  major  em- 
ployee organization  and  union,  and 
many  of  this  country's  law  professors 
urge  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Why  should  the  3  million  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  not  enjoy  the 
same  privacy  as  their  fellow  citizens  who 


work  for  private  employers?  The  fear. 
suspicion,  and  resentment  generated  by 
a  "Big  Brother"  type  of  regimentation 
drive  many  competent  professionals  to 
quit  in  disgust,  while  others  develop  a 
"do  not  rock  the  boat"  attitude  which 
stifles  initiative  and  imagination. 

Despite  congressional  representations 
and  negotiations  with  the  executive 
branch,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
not  acted  effectively  to  institute  general 
remedial  measures.  Congress  must  there- 
fore establish  a  statutory  basis  for  the 
protection  of  employee  rights.  This  leg- 
islation would  not  only  attract  and  re- 
tain qualified  employees,  but  would  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  personnel  procedures 
of  State  and  local  government  and  pri- 
vate industry. 

Case  after  case  of  intimidation — in- 
cluding threats  of  loss  of  job,  promotion, 
or  security  clearance — have  come  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  in  connection  with 
bond  sales  and  Government  charity 
drives.  Federal  employees  have  com- 
plained of  required  attendance  during 
their  leisure  time  at  outside  activities 
totally  unrelated  to  job  performance  or 
skills.  Government  employees  have  had 
to  answer  insulting — even  obscene — 
questions  about  their  sexual  behavior, 
and  attitudes  toward  family  and  religion. 
Others  have  had  to  fill  out  unnecessary, 
detailed  financial  statements  listing  their 
own  assets  and  those  of  their  family — 
everj-thing  from  cash  in  the  bank  to 
Christmas  presents. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  outlaws  these 
abuses  of  personal  privacy.  It  also  sets 
up  an  independent,  three-man  Board  on 
Employees'  Rights.  The  Board  would  re- 
ceive complaints  from  individuals  or 
unions,  hold  hearings,  and  make  rulings 
on  violations.  If  the  Board  determined 
that  a  violation  of  the  act  had  been  com- 
mitted or  threatened,  it  could  issue  cease 
and  desist  orders  against  the  offending 
employee,  and  work  to  eliminate  unlaw- 
ful practices  by  conciliation  and  persua- 
sion. In  the  case  of  a  first  offense,  the 
Board  might  also  issue  an  oflBcial  repri- 
mand, or  order  suspension  without  pay 
of  the  offending  employee  for  up  to  15 
days.  In  the  case  of  a  second  or  subse- 
quent offense,  the  Board  might  order 
suspension  v/ithout  pay  for  up  to  30  days, 
or  order  the  employee's  removal  from 
office.  Either  the  complaining  employee 
or  the  Government  could  appeal  the 
Board's  decision  in  Federal  district  court. 
Redress  of  a  violation  could  also  be 
sought  directly  from  a  Federal  district 
court. 

Only  through  the  establishment  of  this 
Board  can  Federal  employees  be  assured 
effective  recourse  against  personnel  prac- 
tices which  violate  their  rights.  Placing 
authority  for  remedial  action  within  the 
Civil  Service  system  is  not  the  key  to 
effective  action.  Prof.  Alan  F.  Westin, 
professor  of  public  law  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, has  said : 

The  theory  of  our  Government  Is  that 
there  should  be  somewhere  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  where  this  kind  of  malprac- 
tice Is  corrected  and  that  good  administra- 
tion ought  to  provide  for  control  of 
supervision  or  other  practices  that  are  not 
proper    But   the   sheer  size   of   the   Federal 

Establishment,  the  ambiguity  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
employees,  and  the  many  different  interests 


that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  to  bear 
In  Its  role  in  the  Federal  Government,  sug- 
gest that  it  is  not  an  eilectUe  instrument  for 
this  kind  of  complaint  procedure. 

The  House  should  hold  hearings  and 
take  action  on  this  bill  as  soon  as  it  is 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  evidence  is  in; 
the  need  for  legislation  is  indisputable. 
Additional  delay  is  unnecessary. 
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COMMODORE    JOHN    BARRY   DAY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Murphy]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  commemorate 
Commodore  John  Barr>-  Day. 

John  Barr>'  came  to  America  from  Ire- 
land in  1759.  His  brilliant  naval  career 
began  during  our  War  for  Independence; 
he  was  the  first  regularly  commissioned 
American  officer  to  capture  an  enemy 
ship,  he  was  the  first  senior  captain  in 
the  American  Navy,  and  he  fought  in 
both  the  first  and  last  naval  engage- 
ments of  the  war.  One  cannot  study  our 
War  for  Independence  without  realizing 
the  significant  role  he  played,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  John  Barry  is  often 
considered  to  be  the  father  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy. 

He  continued  his  brUliant  naval  ca- 
reer after  the  Revolutionary  War.  and 
saw  action  against  the  pirates  of  Algiers. 
At  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  was  a 
commodore  in  the  Navy. 

The  American  people  today  can  look 
back  on  this  era  of  our  history  and  be 
proud  that  John  Barry  made  hi.s  home 
on  our  shores.  His  contributions  to  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  our  Repub- 
lic are  considerable.  Although  the  joint 
resolution  I  have  introduced  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  Commodore 
John  Barry  Day  has  not  been  considered 
in  this  Congress.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
and  all  Americans  to  join  with  me  in 
honoring  Commodore  John  Barry. 

The  joint  resolution  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  84 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  President 

to  proclaim  the  13th  day  of  September  as 

Commodore  John  Barry  Day 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
annually  a  proclamation  design.aing  the 
13th  day  of  September  of  each  year  as  Com- 
modore John  Barry  D.iy  In  commemoration 
of  the  life  and  service  of  Commodore  John 
Barry,  father  of  the  American  Niivy,  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


STATEMENT  OF  AFL-CIO  EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL  ON  AMERICAN  FARM 
BUREAU  FEDERATION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  exec- 
utive council  of  the  AFL^CIO  yesterday 
issued  a  statement  supporting  the  cour- 
aseous  efforts  of  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Resnick]  to  uncover  the  facts 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  activities 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

I  commend  this  statement  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  the  other 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record: 
Statement  by  AFl^-CIO  Executive  CorNciL 
ON  AMEr.iC.\N  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
America's  working  farmers  along  with  their 
fellow  nonfarm  workers  have  been  the  con- 
sistent target  of  the  ultraconservatlve,  big 
business-oriented  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

Operators  of  small  and  medium  sized 
farms  have  been  financially  maimed  by  the 
Farm  Bureau's  campaign  for  smaller  Fed- 
eral farm  subsidies.  Oil  Interests,  slmulta- 
neouslv  have  cheered  the  Farm  Bureau  In 
lt5  lobbvlng  efforts  toward  maintaining  and 
Increasing  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  a 
major  tax  loophole  that  costs  Americans 
billions  of  dollars  a  year. 

Manv  farmers  fight  for  survival  against 
the  poverty  plague  sweeping  the  rural  areas. 
The  Farm  Bureau  stands  tall  In  the  ranks  of 
the  enemies  of  the  struggling  farmer  by  op- 
posing with  their  vast  resources  all  rural 
area  development  and  anti-poverty  programs. 
Elderlv  Americans  have  been  victimized  by 
the  determined  effort  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
to  weaken,  if  it  cannot  kill.  Federal  and 
State  Medicare  legislation.  Americans  young 
and  old  can  find  the  Farm  Bureau  actively 
opposing  improved  Social  Security  benefits. 
Farm  Bureau  leadership  has  fought  the 
application  of  any  minimum  wage  to  farm 
workers.  The  battle  by  farm  workers  to  re- 
ceive the  protection  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  accorded  millions  of  non- 
farm  workers,  finds  the  Farm  Bureau  aligned 
in  solid  opposition. 

Right  to  Work  legislation  Is  actively  pur- 
sued bv  the  Farm  Bureau  leadership  as  a 
part  of  "its  campaign  to  destroy  trade  union- 
ism The  Farm  Burenu  would  further  dam- 
age oreanlzed  labor  bv  prohibiting  industry- 
wide "collective  bargaining,  by  stopping 
unions  from  attempting  to  save  the  Jol)S  of 
men  and  women  replaced  by  machines,  by 
shackling  unions  with  anti-trust  laws. 

Farm  Bureau  policy  calls  for  the  recruit- 
ment of  farm  laborers  from  Mexico  and 
other  foreign  lands  for  exploitation  by  large 
farm  ooerators  in  America. 

The  'Farm  Bureau  is  a  haven  for  right 
wing  extremists,  providing  them  platforms 
and  pay  for  speeches  and  distributing  litera- 
ture which  attacks  with  venom  the  institu- 
tions that  are  the  foundation  of  democracy 
and  freedom. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  now  takes  note  of  the  cour- 
ageotis  at  temp-  by  Congressman  Joseph  Y. 
Resnick  of  New  York  to  unveil  the  tainted 
business  and  lobbying  activities  of  the  Farm 
Bureau.  Though  opposed  by  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  of  which  he  is  a  member 
Congressman  Resnick.  alone  with  his  own 
funds,  has  revealed  startling  new  Informa- 
tion about  the  operations  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau In  conducting  hearings  as  a  one-man 
ad  hoc  committee,  the  Congressman  con- 
tends that: 

1  The  Farm  Bureau's  membership  make- 
up violates  the  tax-exempt  status  given  the 
organization  since  nearly  half  of  Its  pur- 
ported membership  of  1.600.000  are  not 
fanners. 

2.  The  Farm  Bureau  operates  a  massive  in- 
surance trust  that  encompasses  more  than 
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fifty  companies  with  interlocking  director- 
ships of  Farm  Bu.eau  officials.  These  com- 
panies have  in  force  more  than  ten  blUlon 
dollars  worth  of  insurance.  The  Farm  Bureau 
uses  membership  as  a  device  for  selling  in- 
surance. 

3.  The  Farm  Bureau  buys  and  sells  hu- 
man labor  through  the  operation  of  at  least 
five  migrant  labor  camps,  locking  employees 
into  a  condition  of  abject  poverty  and  filth. 

4.  United  States  Goverriment  buildings 
are  used  to  headquarter  Farm  Bureau  op- 
erations, Including  insurance  sales  offices, 
giving  the  Impression  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
has  the  endorsement  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

5.  Though  a  tax-exempt  organization,  the 
Farm  Bureau  is  engaged  in  oil,  chemical  and 
fertilizer  businesses,  as  well  as  operating 
multi-million  dollar  shopping  centers  and 
other  retail  outlets.  Farmers  are  frequently 
squeezed  by  these  endeavors,  being  forced 
to  sell  to  and  buy  from  the  Farm  Bureau 
enterprises. 

6.  The  Farm  Bureau  manipulates  the  edi- 
torial policies  of  rural  newspapers  through 
the  pressures  that  can  be  applied  with  its 
heavy  advertising  disbursements. 

7.  Tlie  Farm  Bureau  has  issued  "patro- 
nage dividends"  to  customers  of  its  coopera- 
tives which  under  no  circumstances  are 
convertible  to  cash  and  which  cannot  be 
used  as  credits  against  purchases— which  are. 
In  fact,  worthless. 

8.  The  Farm  Bureau  has  subverted  many 
rural  vouth  organizations,  Including  the 
FederaUy  supported  4-H  Clubs  end  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  by  indoctrinating  them 
with  right  wing  extremist  propaganda. 

9.  The  Farm  Bureau  wields  an  iron  first 
over  its  subdivisions,  punishing  those  who 
disagree  with  Farm  Bureau  policy. 

10  The  Farm  Bureau  in  many  areas 
dominates  the  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice a  Federal  agency,  bv  maintaining  such  an 
intertwined  relationship  that  many  are  led 
to  believe  the  Extension  Service  is  a  Farm 
Bureau  agency. 

V^'e  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  AFI^CIO.  support  Congressman  Res- 
nick in  his  endeavors  to  get  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau to  make  public  the  true  nature  of  that 
organization. 

We  further  call  upon  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  to  work  with,  rather  than 
hamper,  Congressman  Resnick  in  his  attempt 
to  find  the  truth  about  all  farm  organiza- 
tions. 

Further,  we  call  upon  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
investigate  In  depth  the  Farm  Bureau's  tax- 
exempt  status.  Its  lobbying  activities.  Its 
use  of  United  States  property  and  personnel 
to  advance  Its  fortunes  and  Its  ultra-right 
wing  philosophies. 


POVERTY  AIDES  HERE  NOT  INCIT- 
ING UNREST.  TATE  SAYS  IN  LET- 
TER 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Byrne] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  ,    ^. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  B'YRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mayor  James  Tate  of  Phila- 
delphia has  replied  very  forcefully  to 
those  who  are  of  the  mistaken  belief  that 
antipovertv  workers  may  have  been  In- 
volved in  urban  unrest.  A  recent  edition 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  re- 
ported   the    mayor's    statement    which 


credited  Philadelphia's  antipoverty 
workers  with  promoting  understanding 
among  Philadelphians  of  all  races. 
Specifically,  Mayor  Tate  said: 

With  regard  to  the  anti-poverty  program. 
let  me  assure  you  that  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  workers  in  this  program  in 
Philadelphia  were  in  any  way  Involved  in  In- 
stigating, stimulating  or  abetting  the  dis- 
orders which  have  occurred  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

Mayor  Tate  went  on  to  point  out  that 
Philadelphia  did  not  have  any  major 
disturbances  this  summer.  In  this  con- 
nection he  said: 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  efforts  of  the 
anti-poverty  program,  together  with  pro- 
grams conduct«d  by  other  city  agencies,  have 
had  much  to  do  with  the  peace  that  has 
prevailed. 

The  article  above  mentioned  follows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia    (Pa.)    Inquirer. 
Sept.  2,  1967] 

Poverty  Aides  Here  Not  Inciting  Unrest, 
Tate  Sats  in  Letter 
(By  Jerome  S.  CahlU) 

Washington,  Sept.  1. — Mayor  James  H.  J. 
Tate  has  defended  Philadelphia's  antipoverty 
program  in  a  letter  to  a  Texas  Congressman, 
declaring  that,  to  his  knov.ledge.  none  of  the 
workers  In  the  program  was  fomenting  racial 
disorders. 

On  the  contrary,  Tate,  In  the  letter  made 
public  Friday,  credited  the  city's  antipov- 
erty workers 'with  promoting  understanding 
among  Philadelphians  of  all  races. 

twenty-four  mayors  queried 

Tate  was  one  of  24  mayors  from  across  the 
country  responding  to  a  letter  from  Rep  Bob 
Casey  (D.,  Tex),  who  earlier  this  month 
Inquired  as  to  whether  poverty  workers  on 
the  payroll  of  the  U.S.  Otnce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  were  behind  the  recent  city 
rioting. 

Casev  also  asked  the  mayors  whether  pres- 
ent Federal  standards  for  urban  assistance 
were  too  rigid  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 

On  the  question  of  Involvement  of  OEO 
personnel  In  the  riots,  Casey  said  only  two 
mayors  complained  of  questionable  behavior. 

TATE'S  COMMENTS 

He  reported  that  18  others  said  the  OEO 
employes  were  not  Involved  and  that  "many 
commented  favorably  on  the  tremendous 
work  done  by  these  employes  In  preventing 
violence."  ^,     . 

Tate  had  this  to  say  on  the  subject: 

"With  regard  to  the  antipoverty  program. 
let  me  assure  vou  that  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  anv  workers  in  this  program  In 
PhUadelphla  were  In  any  way  Involved  In 
instigating,  stimulating  or  abetting  the  dis- 
orders which  have  occurred  In  the  com- 
munity. . 

"We  have  not.  of  course,  had  any  major 
disturbances  this  summer,  and  it  Is  my  belief 
that  the  efforts  of  the  antipoverty  program, 
together  with  programs  conducted  by  other 
city  agencies,  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
peace  that   has  prevailed" 


MEAT  INSPECTION:  THE  NEW 
JUNGLE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  c<5nsent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  ardent  followers  of  the  hear- 
ings concerning  meat  inspection  and 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  reporters  in 
digging  out  the  facts  concerning  the 
need  for  amendments  to  meat  inspec- 
tion laws  has  been  Nick  Kotz,  a  corre- 
spondent for  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Minneapolis  Tribune.  An  article  by 
him  is  now  appearing  in  the  September 
18  issue  of  The  Nation. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  article  and  I  am  insert- 
ing It  in  the  Congressional  Record  so 
that  all  who  are  interested  in  it  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  it. 

This  article  specifically  points  out 
something  that  people  should  know  and 
that  is  that  to  be  sure,  a  buyer  should 
look  for  the  Federal  meat  inspection 
seal. 

It  is  as  follows : 
Meat  iNSPtcnoN:  The  New  Jungle 
(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Washington. — Does  the  American  citizen 
have  an  inherent  right  to  safe.  government- 
Inspected  meat,  even  when  traveling  through 
a  state  that  does  not  provide  meat  Inspec- 
tion? Aled  P.  Davles.  genial  and  skilled  chief 
lobbyist  for  the  American  Meat  Institute, 
nonchalantly  denies  It. 

When  Rep  Thomas  Foley  (D..  Wash.)  pep- 
pered him  In  mld-JuIy  with  questions  about 
how  the  traveler  can  be  assured  the  ham- 
burger he  buys  is  made  of  safe,  federally  In- 
spected meal.  Davles  replied  casually  that  he 
might  variously  demand  federally  Inspected 
meat,  ask  to  see  the  meat  package,  determine 
the  meat's  condition  by  smelling  it  or — If  he 
la  really  nervous — carry  his  own  meat  with 
him. 

Lounging  easily  In  the  witness  chair  be- 
fore a  House  Agriculture  Livestock  Subcom- 
mittee, which  usually  follows  the  advice  of 
his  Industry.  Davles  said  he  was  not  ner- 
vous. He  expressed  complete  confidence  in 
the  wholesomeness  of  American  meat, 
whether  fedpr.illy  Inspected,  state  Inspected, 
or  not  Inspected  at  all 

The  hearing  was  called  to  consider  legisla- 
tion to  modernize  a  1906  federal  meat  in- 
spection law  which  has  not  been  significantly 
changed  since  tJpton  Sinclair  provoked  it 
with  The  Jungle,  which  deals  Inadequately 
with  conditions  In  a  fast-changing  meat  In- 
dustry and  which  leaves  15  per  cent  of 
American  meat  slaughtering  and  25  per  cent 
of  meat  processing  exempt  from  federal  in- 
spection. But  since  the  sessions  were  sparsely 
attended  and  largely  ignored  by  the  press. 
the  vast  majority  of  .Americans  were  not 
privy  to  Davles'  view  that  visitors  to  a  state 
are  no  more  entitled  to  special  meat  pro- 
tection than  to  special  hunting  laws.  State 
laws  differ  on  many  Issues,  he  said. 

Meat  produced  for  Interstate  commerce 
must  be  federally  Inspected,  but  8.7  billion 
pounds  (enough  to  feed  30  million  people  t 
are  sold  annually  Intrastate  without  federal 
Inspection.  It  Is  doubtful  that  many  consu- 
mers know  that  only  twenty-flve  states  re- 
quire Inspection  of  both  slaughtering  and 
processing  and  that  even  these  states  usually 
have  insufficient  trained  personnel  to  enforce 
their  laws. 

Congressman  Foley,  a  subcommittee  mem- 
ber is  aware  of  these  facts  and  their  un- 
appetizing significance.  The  38-year-oId 
sophomore  Representative  perked  up  when 
Davles  said  of  state  Inspection  systems;  "We 
believe  that  generally  speaking  they  have 
provided  the  kind  of  consumer  protection 
that  the  people  living  In  those  states  have 
thought  necessary  and  have  been  willing  to 
pay  for." 

Foley,  who  is  vu^ng  that  federal  Inspection 
be  extended  to  cover  virtually  all  meat  sold 


In  the  United  States,  does  not  for  a  minute 
share  Davles'  confidence  In  the  public  satis- 
faction. He  believes  that  most  housewives 
feel  secure  at  the  market  only  because  they 
falsely  assume  that  all  meat  has  undergone 
rigid  lederal  inspection, 

Davles  Is  vice  president  of  the  American 
Meat  Institute,  which  represents  the  largest 
me.'it  packers.  The  hostility  he  expressed  to- 
ward the  need  for  any  new  legislation  was 
echoed  by  representatives  of  the  Independent 
Meat  Packers  Association,  Western  Meat 
Packers  Association,  the  National  Renderers 
Association,  and  the  National  Association 
of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture 
(NASDA). 

One  week  later,  however,  most  of  the  major 
trade  associations  and  NASDA  had  altered 
drastically  their  position  and  switched  their 
lobbying  tactics  Suddenly,  most  of  the  meat 
lobbyists  openly  or  privately  began  to  back 
a  Johnson  Administration  bill  that  would 
strengthen  federal  enforcement  and  would 
provide  up  to  50  per  cent  of  federal  funds 
to  states  willing  to  approximate  federal  in- 
spection standards.  The  bill,  however,  would 
not  expand  federal  inspection  to  any  more 
plants. 

The  meat  industry  and  NASDA  now  want 
the  bill  approved  quickly  and  c,iaetly,  their 
new  objective  being  to  head  off  tougher  leg- 
islation proposed  by  Foley  and  Rep.  Neal 
Smith  (D.,  la.) .  Foley  and  Smith  propose  not 
only  to  close  loopholes  in  the  present  law 
but  to  bring  large  Intrastate  packers  under 
federal  inspection,  so  that  9'7  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  meat  supply  would  be  federally 
Inspected. 

The  two  Congressmen  can  see  no  legal 
logic  to  limiting  federal  me.it  inspection  by 
a  1906  interpretation  which  restricts  the 
term  "Interstate  commerce"  to  actual  sales 
across  state  lines,  since  most  federal  laws 
regulating  industry  have  long  assumed  Ju- 
risdiction over  firms  having  sufficient  volunve 
of  business  "to  affect  Interstate  commerce." 
The  federal  minimum  wage  law  applies  to 
businesses  grossing  $250,000  or  more  a  year, 
and  that  Is  the  flgtire  the  sponsors  of  the  new 
bill  adopt. 

The  worst  fears  of  NASDA  and  the  meat  In- 
dustry in  the  last  five  years  have  suddenly 
become  a  reality.  A  few  newspapers  and  con- 
sumer critic  Ralph  Nader  have  begun  to  re- 
veal the  stomach-turning  details  of  a  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Investigation  show- 
ing conditions  in  non-federally  inspected 
plants  throughout  the  country.  The  survey, 
made  in  1962,  revealed  unbelievably  foul  san- 
itary conditions,  the  use  of  diseased  animals, 
adulteration  of  meat  products,  and  labeling 
practices  which  mislead  consumers  as  to  the 
contents  of  luncheon  meats,  wieners  and 
sausage.  It  also  showed  most  state  and  local 
Inspection  systems  to  be  completely  Inad- 
equate, either  because  of  limited  laws.  In- 
sufficient appropriations,  unskilled  Inspectors 
or  lax  enforcement. 

The  report  was  never  released  or  legislation 
pushed  because  the  department  was  trans- 
fixed in  a  Hamlet-like  conflict  between  its 
responsibility  to  consumers  and  its  respon- 
sibility to  promote  meat  sales.  But  now  the 
unsavory  details  are  getting  about,  and  the 
meat  industry  and  cooperative  Congressmen 
want  the  Administration  bill  adopted  quickly 
before  public  alarm  and  disgust  provide  pres- 
sure for  the  Smlth-Foley  bill. 

Following  a  cozy  private  conference  be- 
tween the  Industry  and  leaders  of  the  Agri- 
culture committee,  the  subcommittee  and 
full  committee  have  quickly  approved  the 
AdnUnistratlon  bill.  The  Smlth-Foley  substi- 
tute plan  was  defeated  by  overwhelming 
votes  in  both  the  subcommittee  and  full 
committee.  The  committee  does  not  plan  to 
print  the  report  of  the  1962  USDA  investi- 
gation or  of  a  new  survey  made  In  July  of 
this  year,  a  survey  that  confirms  the  1962 
findings  of  filth,  adulteration,  deceptive  la- 
beling  and   farcical   state   inspection.   Most 


committee  members  agreed  that  the  USDA 
studies  should  be  withheld  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  legitimate  industry. 

But  Smith  and  Foley,  Joined  by  a  small  but 
growing  band  of  new  supporters,  are  now 
armed  with  the  reports  and  are  unafraid  to 
tise  them  as  they  carry  their  fight  to  the 
House  floor.  Furthermore.  Sen.  Walter  Mon- 
dale  (D.,  Minn.),  shocked  by  news  accounts 
of  abvises,  is  now  pushing  an  even  stronger 
bill  in  the  Senate.  Adopting  concepts  from 
the  Administration's  earlier  1965  bill,  Mon- 
dale  would  make  all  meat  subject  to  federal 
inspection  but  would  permit  states  to  Inspect 
Intrastate  meat  when  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture finds  that  they  have  established 
adequate  systems  to  guarantee  federal  stand- 
ards. 

The  Administration  backed  away  from  the 
19C5  bill  only  because  NASDA  and  the  meat 
Industry  had  successfully  blocked  the  legis- 
lation from  even  receiving  a  hearing  In  the 
89th  Congress  Now  Smith  has  asked  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  reassert  the  Administration's 
support  for  stronger  legislation. 

The  most  recent  USDA  survey  is  not 
pleasant  reading,  but  it  makes  vivid  the 
conditions  wh'.ch  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
designed  to  correct  Least  surprising  were  re- 
fKDrts  from  the  eight  states  ( Alabama.  Alaska, 
Colorado,  Delaware,  Maryland.  Minnesota. 
New  Hampshire  and  South  Dakota)  which 
provide  no  state  l.ispeclion.  Among  the  con- 
ditions reported  by  experienced  USDA  meat 
inspectors: 

At  a  New  Hampshire  plant:  "All  rooms 
were  dirty,  caked  with  blood,  grease  and  filth. 
Men  with  dirty  clothing  were  boning  dirty 
me.xt  on  dirty  tables." 

At  a  Colorado  plajit:  "The  band  saw  had 
not  been  cleaned  for  several  days  and  the 
bone  dust  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  saw  was 
filled  with  maggots.  I  noticed  rat  droppings 
and  tracks  on  boxes  and  wrapping  paper  in 
sawdu.'t  on  the  floor." 

At  an  Alab.ima  plant:  "The  cooler  con- 
tained a  dressed  hoi^  with  a  sore  on  the  side 
which  had  not  been  trimmed  and  several 
hogs  with  excess  hair." 

The  federal  inspectors  found  similar  con- 
ditions at  plants  in  many  of  the  thirteen 
states  which  provide  voluntary  meat  inspec- 
tion: that  Is,  meat  packers  may  have  state 
inspection  if  they  request  it.  These  states  are 
Arizona.  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Mis- 
sissippi, Montana.  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island 
and  Texas. 

At  a  Pennsylvania  plant:  "Ninety  per  cent 
of  beef  quarters  showed  evidence  of  bruises, 
sores,  etc.  General  sanitation  of  the  entire 
e^t,-iblishment  was  very  poor." 

At  a  Texas  plant:  "Meat  drums  were  very 
dirty,  cont-'imlnated  with  rust  and  the  insldee 
showed  a  very  poor  Job  of  washing." 

At  an  Oklahoma  plant:  "This  company 
slaughters  and  processes  a  full  line  of  sausage 
and  smoked  meat  products  In  a  building 
which  isn't  fit  to  be  a  dog  food  plant. 
Sewage  water  w.as  backing  up  In  one  room. 
A  dead  mouse  was  lying  In  the  corner  of  one 
cooler." 

At  a  Nebraska  plant  that  advertises 
"sausage  products  with  that  old-world 
taste,"  the  Inspector  noted  a  curing  vat  "In 
which  corrosion  was  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  inch  thick." 

Most  disturbing,  perhaps,  were  field  notes 
from  the  twenty-flve  states  which  theoreti- 
cally require  lnsi>ectlon.  Although  Industry 
officials  testified  that  California  has  the  best 
state  meat  Inspection  system,  the  USDA  In- 
vestigator noted  that  "canned  meat  product 
Is  produced  without  any  semblance  of  in- 
spection on  the  part  of  California  state  meat 
Inspection."  Of  one  canning  plant  In  the  Loa 
Angeles  area,  the  Inspector  said:  "The  op)er- 
atlon  Is  located  In  a  building  that  Is  falling 
apart.  It  Is  Infected  with  flies,  cockroaches 
and  rodents.  The  whole  place  smells  bad. 
There  Is  no  semblance  of  sanitation." 
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Of  general  practices  In  many  Wisconsin 
processing  plants:  "Ham  loaf  rarely  Includes 
ham  pork  trimmings  and  veal  with  appro- 
priate   amounts    of    cereal   would    be    more 

liitely  " 

At  a  Florida  plant:  "In  viewing  the  trim- 
mings being  dumped  into  the  chopper  chute, 
we  noted  a  little  trash,  such  as  paper  drink- 
ing cups,  m  the  raw  product." 

At  the  largest  non-federally  Inspected 
Dlant  in  Indiana:  "The  equipment  was  con- 
taminated and  rusty.  Rack  trucks  used  In 
the  transportation  of  meat  were  covered  with 
fat  and  heavily  contaminated  grease." 

The  1967  report  does  little  to  support  the 
NASDA  and  meat  Industry  argument  that 
states  are  rapidly  Improving  their  inspecting 
systems.  Neither  does  a  reading  of  U.b.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  statistics  which  show 
20  040  reported  cases  of  salmonellosis,  an 
mtestlnal  disease  which  can  be  ti^ansmltted 
by  meat  products.  In  1966,  Public  Health 
Service  officials  say  that  probably  only  1  per 
cent  of  instances  of  this  disease  are  actually 
reported. 

Meat  industrv  spokesmen  also  contend 
that  the  inspection  problem  is  gradually  tak- 
ing care  of  Itself  as  an  Increasing  umnber 
of  plants  come  under  federal  inspection.  T^e 
American  Meat  Institute  stressed  that  the 
number  of  federally  Inspected  plants  has 
doubled  since  1950  and  that  meat  under 
federal  inspection  has  risen  by  5  per  cent 
But  the  Institute  did  not  point  out  that 
total  meat  production  has  Increased  by  50 
per  cent  during  this  period,  and  that  the 
actual  amount  of  non-federally  Inspected 
slaughter  has  actually  risen  from  4.2  billion 
pounds  in  1950  to  4.9  billion  in  1966. 

Various  opponents  of  expanded  federal  In- 
spection have  their  own  particular  reasoiis 
for  disliking  It.  The  state  agriculture  depart- 
ment officials  do  not  want  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  take  over  part  of  their  domain 
particulartv  with  the  clear  implication  that 
thev  are  not  doing  their  Job.  Many  inde- 
pendent meat  packers  know  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  meet  rigid  federal  requirements, 
especiallv  those  for  plant  construction  Some 
conservative  Congres.smen,  state  officials  arid 
meat  firm  executives  simply  are  opposed  in 
principle  to  any  expansion  of  federal  govern- 
ment Into  state  activities. 

One  would  suppose,  however,  that  the 
giant  firms  would  favor  complete  federal  in- 
spection, since  more  than  90  per  cent  of  their 
production  Is  already  federally  inspected 
Yet  Interviews  with  officials  of  the  eight 
lareest  meat  packing  firms  reveal  that  only 
one— Oscar  Maver  and  Co  —favors  expanded 
federal  Inspection.  It  Is  perhaps  not  coin- 
cidence that  Mayer  Is  one  of  the  very  few 
national  firms  which  does  all  of  Its  slaugh- 
tering and  processing  under  federal  Inspec- 
tion. 

Publlclv,  officials  of  the  largest  firms  say 
only  that  they  fear  Congress  will  not  appro- 
priate adequate  funds  to  maintain  an  ex- 
panded federal  system.  They  also  express  fear 
that  dual  federal  standards  will  develop,  less 
rigid  standards  being  applied  to  smaller  com- 
panies. USDA  officials  estimate  It  would  cost 
$30  million  annually  to  provide  expanded  In- 
spection as  proposed  by  Foley  and  Smith. 
Smith  points  out  that  the  expense  amounts 
to  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound 
of  meat  and  would  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
the  safety  Inherent  In  rigid  federal  meat 
Inspection. 

In  these  Inspection  procedures,  federal  in- 
spectors scrutinize  meat  continuously  in  the 
production  process,  beginning  with  Inspec- 
tion before  slaughter,  followed  by  examina- 
tion of  organs  of  the  slaughtered  animal, 
and  continuing  through  whatever  processing 
mav  be  Involved.  Last  year,  federal  Inspec- 
tors examined  more  than  25  billion  pounds 
of  meat  and  condemned  250  million  pounds 
because  of  disease,  spoliation  or  adulteration. 
Several  witnesses  before  the  livestock  sub- 
committee have  suggested  that  a  more  vtui 


concern  for  some  of  the  largest  firms  Is  to 
avoid  federal  Uispectton  of  their  relatively 
few  branch  processing  plants  which  sell  en- 
tirely within  a  state.  Arnold  Mayer,  legisla- 
tive representative  for  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North 
America  (AFL-CIO).  testified: 

"Live  cattle  which  obviously  cannot  pass 
Inspection  is  sent  to  uninspected  plants.  This 
is  done  not  only  by  the  small  number  of  get- 
rlch-quick  operators  but  also  by  some  highly 
respectable  firms.  The  very  competitive  sit- 
uation in  the  industry  currently  leaves  them 
no  alternative.  Their  competition  does  It. 
They  must  do  it." 

An  official  of  one  of  the  largest  firms  ad- 
mitted privately  that  his  company  could  not 
compete  effectively  in  sales  of  luncheon 
meats  in  several  Unportant  markets  if  the 
compfiny's  branch  plants  had  to  meet  fed- 
eral requirements  for  sausage  and  welner 
ingredients. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  deleted 
the  names  of  plants  inspected  In  Its  new 
investigation,  but  the  1962  survey  reported 
improper  conditions  in  a  number  of  non- 
federally  Inspected  branch  plants  operated 
bv  several  large  national  firms. 

"swift  &  Co..  the  nation's  largest  packing 
firm,  was  criticized  for  conditions  in  several 
of  its  branch  plants.  A  spokesman  for  Swift 
said  that  97  per  cent  of  the  firm's  slaughter- 
ing and  90  per  cent  of  Its  processing  is  car- 
ried cut  under  federal  Inspection.  The  com- 
pany reportedlv  sells  about  4  bUlion  pounds 
of  meat  annually-  Of  the  eight  national  firms 
interviewed,  only  Swift  declined  to  reveal 
how  many  plants  It  operates  without  federal 
inspection. 

Rodney  Leonard.  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  told  the  subcommittee 
that  modern  technology— in  addition  to  pro- 
viding a  wide  variety  of  better  and  handier 
meat  products— ha5  made  It  easier  for  un- 
scrupulous operators  to  mask  the  Uue  con- 
dition of  meat.  He  referred  to  the  use  of 
high-speed  equipment,  the  prevalence  of 
frozen  meat  (which  must  be  defrosted  for 
effective  Inspection),  fast  curing  processes, 
artificial  smoking,  coloring  agents,  "and 
other  additives  which  are  potentially  decep- 
tive and  dangerous  to  one's  health  when 
their  use  is  not  regulated." 

Leonard  acknowledged  that  the  federal  in- 
spection system  is  struggling  to  keep  up 
with  such  technological  innovations,  and 
believed  that  few,  if  any,  state  inspection 
systems  have  sufficient  competent  personnel 
to  Inspect  complicated,  modern  processing 
plants. 

Most  supporters  of  expanded  federal  in- 
spection readily  admit  that  even  the  present 
Administration  bill  would  be  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.  Most  Important.  It  would 
give  the  Agriculture  Department  authority 
to  keep  so-called  inedible  me.it  out  of  hu- 
man food  supplies.  At  present.  USDA  has 
virtually  no  power  to  check  on  the  activities 
of  tenderers  dog  and  cat  food  manufactur- 
ers' and  other  handlers  of  Inedible  meat  that 
sometimes  gets  slipped  illegally  Into  prod- 
ucts which  are  Intended  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

Labor  union  official  Mayer  and  other  sup- 
porters of  expanded  federal  Inspection  doubt, 
however,  that  state  meat  Inspection  will  be 
greatlv  Improved  by  the  offer  of  federal  funds 
and  technical  assistance.  Referring  to  this 
orovislon  In  the  Administration  bill.  Mayer 
said-  "It  would  leave  the  situation  almost 
the  wav  it  Is  now.  It  Is  an  effort  to  buy  the 
states  into  enacting  meat  inspection  laws. 
But  there  is  no  requirement  for  the  states  to 
do  so  Nor  are  there  any  real  sanctions  to 
assure  th.it  the  legislation  and  Its  enforce- 
ment is  effective." 

The  proposal  of  legislation  has  at  least  led 
to  some  changes  in  the  meat  buying  habits 
of  a  number  of  secretaries  on  Capitol  Hiu. 
Girls  m  the  offices  of  Congressmen  dealing 
with  the  legislation  confess  they  are  for  the 


first  time  examining  processed  meat  pack- 
ages to  make  sure  that  they  contain  the  fed- 
eral stamp  Of  approval.  It  is  denoted  by  a 
circle  vrith  the  wording  "U.S.  inspected  and 
passed  by  the  Depaitment  of  Agriculture. 
Federally  approved  raw  meat  bears  the  pur- 
ole  stamp.  "USDA  inspected."  If  consumers 
eenerallv  would  insist  on  the  federal  stamp, 
they  might  get  the  legislation  they  deserve. 


U  S    ARMY  AND  WELFARE.  RECREA- 
TION, AND  MORALE 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  rnay 
extend  his  remarks  at  tWs  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1967 
Contemporary  Military  Reading  List 
compiled  bv  the  U.S.  Army  for  the  edu- 
cation of  our  military  leaders  is  f  nghten- 

Recommended  are  the  warped  ma- 
terials of  such  autl-Americans  as  Max 
Lerner  without  even  a  note  or  caution 
that  the  author  has  been  cited  as  sub- 
vpi*slvc 

A  review  of  the  reading  list,  Army 
Regulation  No.  28-86,  and  the  book  re- 
views mav  awaken  some  to  wonder  if  the 
Army  is  now  promoting  a  mental  revolu- 
tion" against  constitutional  government 
amone  Its  officer  corps. 

Mavhaps  the  recommended  reading 
list  is  compiled  to  prepare  our  nillltary 
leaders  for  the  establishment  of  the  new 
International  Peace  Keeping  Force  un- 
der the  United  Nations  plan  recently 
passed  by  the  House  as  a  portion  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr    Speaker,  I  here  Insert  the  Con- 
temporary Military  Reading  List  and  re- 
views for  each  book  in  the  Record: 
[Circular  No.  1-13) 
Expires  (1  year) 

HEADOr.ARTERS. 

Department  or  the  Abmt. 
Washington,  DC.  MaTch  24,  1S67. 

ADMINISTRATION— 1967     CONTEMPORARY 

MiLrrART  READING  List 

1  General  Department  of  the  Army  re- 
sponsibilities and  policies,  ^^°d  mf°rmatlon 
on  the  availability  of  books  for  the  Con- 
temporary Military  Reading  Program  are 
snecified  in  AR  28-86. 

2  Reading  list.  A  brief  synopsis  for  each 
book  Is   given   In   the   appendix. 

AUTHOR.  TTTLE.  AND  TEAR 

Bartlett.  Ruhl,  "Policy  and  F'^'^";,  Jwo 
centuries   of   ^erican   Foreign   Relations, 

^^Beaufre,     Andre,     "An     Introduction     to 

Strateey,"  1965. 

Bloomfield.  Uncoln  P..  ed..  "Outer  Space: 
Prospects  for  Man  and  Society,"  1962. 

Claude.  Inls  L..  "Power  and  International 

^^'cTeTeland'^Harlan.    "The   Obligations    of 
Power:    American  Diplomacy   in  the  Search 

for  Peace."  1966.  _     ^   

Clubb,   O.    Edmund.    "Twentieth    Century 

^^Cr^s.^J^es  E.,  "Conflict  In  the  Shadows: 
The  Nature  and  Politics  of  Guerrilla  War. 

''^Deitchman.  Seymour  J..  "Limited  War  and 
American  Defense  Policy,"  1964. 


•Books  new  to  this  list. 
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Palnsod,  Merle,  "How  Russia  Is  Ruled" 
(Rev.  ed.),  1963. 

Plfleld.  Russell  H.,  "Southeast  Asia  In 
United  States  Policy."  1963. 

Galula,  David,  "Counterlnsurgency  War- 
fare: Theory  and  Practice."  1964. 

GUpln.  Robert  and  Wright.  Christopher, 
ed.,  "Scientists  and  National  PoUcy-Maklng." 
1964. 

Greenfield.  Kent  R.,  ed.,  "Command  De- 
cisions." 1959. 

Halperln.  Morton  H..  "China  ana  the 
Bomb."  1965. 

•Hitch,  Charles  J..  "Decision-Making  for 
Defense,"  1965. 

Huntington,  Samuel  P.,  "The  Common  De- 
fense: Strategic  Programs  In  National  Poll- 
tics,"  1961. 

•Jacobsen.  Hans  A.  and  Rohwer.  Jurgen. 
"Decisive  Battles  of  World  War  II:  The  Ger- 
man View."  1965. 

Kaufmann.  William  W..  "The  McNamara 
Strategy."  1964. 

•Kissinger.  Henry  A.,  ed..  "Problems  of  Na- 
tional Strategy."  1965. 

Kissinger.  Henry  A..  "The  Troubled  Part- 
nership." 1965. 

Kulskl,  W.  W..  "International  Politics  In  a 
Revolutionary  Age.  '  1964. 

Lerner,  Max.  "The  Age  of  Overkill:  A 
Preface  to  World  Politics,"  1962. 

Nehemkls.  Peter.  "Latin  America:  Myth  and 
Reality."  1964. 

Osanka,  Franklin  M  .  ed..  "Modern  Guer- 
rilla Warfare  Fighting  Communists  Guer- 
rilla Movements.  1941-1961."  1962 

Padelford,  Norman  J.  and  Lincoln.  George 
A..  "The  Dyntunlcs  of  International  Politics," 
1962. 

Pogue,  Forrest  C,  "George  C  Marshall.  Vol. 
1:  Education  of  a  General.  1880-1939.  1962 
•Vol.  2:  Ordeal  and  Hope.  1939-1942."  1966 

Qulgg.  Phillip  W..  "Africa:  A  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Reader  '  1964. 

•Schwarz,  Urs.  "American  Strategy:  A  New 
Perspective."  1966. 

Warren.  Sidney.  "Tlie  President  as  World 
Leader."  1964. 

Wolfe.  Thomas  W..  'Soviet  Strategy  at  the 
Crossroads,"  1964. 

APPENDIX 

Syno-psi.% 

"Policy  and  Power— Two  Centuries  of 
American  Foreign  Relations."  by  Ruhl  Bart- 
lett  ( 1963  I  :  The  history  of  American  foreign 
policy,  from  the  seeds  of  the  Revolution 
through  the  Cuban  crisis  to  the  present, 
tracing  the  thinking  of  US  national  leaders 
as  the  nation  arose  out  of  the  century  of 
Isolation  into  the  status  of  a  world  power. 

"An  Introduction  to  Strategy."  by  Andre 
Beaufre  ( 1965  )  :  A  carefully  formulated  study 
on  strategy,  written  by  a  French  general, 
with  the  purpose  of  bringing  that  branch  of 
knowledge  Into  phase  with  the  real  world. 
The  book  relates  the  thought  processes  in- 
volved In  military  str.itegy  to  the  political, 
economic,  and  dlplom.-itlc  fields  for  the  em- 
ployment of  n  total  strategy  In  which  the 
West  can  achieve  Its  alms  in  the  global 
conflict. 

"Outer  Space:  Prospects  for  Man  and  Soci- 
ety." edited  by  Lincoln  P  Bloomfield  (1962)  : 
Eight  articles,  each  prepared  by  an  authority 
In  his  field,  provide  an  excellent  analysis  of 
the  conquest  of  space  from  politlcai.  eco- 
nomic, social  and  psychological  points  of 
view:  and  discuss  the  problems  that  result 
from  the  Impact  of  the  space  age  or.  society. 
Solutions  to  the  technical  aspects  of  space 
exploration,  the  task  of  government,  possible 
peaceful  uses,  problems  of  Internatlcn.il  co- 
operation, and  public  policy  considerations 
are  also  analyzed,  in  a  manner  easily  under- 
stood by  the  lay  reader. 

"Power  and  Internationa!  Relations."  by 
Inls  L.  Claude  (1962)  :  A  study  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  management  cf  pov,-pr  in  interna- 
tional relations;  and  an  examination,  com- 
parison, and  evaluation  of  the  three  leading 


theoretical  approaches  to 'such  management: 
the  balance  of  power  system:  collective  secu- 
rity, as  an  alternative;  and  world  govern- 
ment, as  a  monopoly  of  power. 

•"The  Obligations  of  Power:  American 
Diplomacy  in  the  Search  for  Peace,"  by 
Harlan  Cleveland  (1966)  :  Written  by  a  for- 
mer Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs  and  the  present 
US  Ambassador  to  NATO,  this  book  Is  an 
excellent  review  of  and  forecast  of  US  policy. 
A  short  and  very  readable  account  of  US 
successes  In  the  cold  war  emphasizes  lessons 
for  crisis  management,  means  of  maintain- 
ing peace,  and  the  usefulness  of  development 
assistance. 

"Twentieth  Centiu^  China."  by  O.  Edmund 
Clubb  (1964):  A  political  history  of  China 
which  seeks  to  demonartrate  that  present  day 
Communist  China  Is  an  evolutionary  prod- 
uct of  her  past  history  rather  than  a 
revolutionary  product  of  Marxism-Len- 
inism. The  parallels  discovered  between  the 
policies  and  objectives  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  China  of  the  1960's  and  those  of 
the  earlier  rulers,  lend  credence  to  the  con- 
tention that  the  Chinese  Communists  are 
Chinese  first  and  Communists  only  second. 

"Conflict  In  the  Shadows:  The  Nature  and 
Politics  of  Guerrilla  War."  by  James  E.  Cross 
(1963)  :  A  contemporary  analysis  of  the  his- 
tory of  guerrilla  warfare.  Its  military  and 
political  implications,  and  the  means  of  com- 
bating It  that  are  available  to  the  West.  The 
book  Includes  an  evaluation  of  the  theories 
of  Mao  Tse-tung,  T.  E.  Lawrence  and  Che 
Guevara,  in  the  light  of  major  historical  and 
current  Insurrections. 

"Limited  War  and  American  Defense 
Policy,"  by  Seymour  J.  Deltchman  (1964)  :  A 
timely  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  limited 
war,  including  a  history  of  such  wars  over 
the  past  20  years,  the  kinds  of  limited  war 
likely  to  face  the  United  States,  and  the 
are.is  and  environment  where  they  may  be 
fought.  The  book  considers  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons,  battlefield  mobility,  tactical 
air  support,  command  and  control,  force 
structure,  and  the  Impact  of  technology  on 
limited  war;  and  examines  the  Issues  to  be 
resolved  and  the  alternatives  available  to 
bring  U.S.  mllit.^ry  capabilities  Into  con- 
sonance with  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

"How  Russia  Is  Ruled,"  (Rev.  ed)  by  Merle 
Fainsod  (1963):  A  most  authoritative  and 
comprshenslve  source  book  on  the  pwlitlcal 
and  social  structure  of  pre-Khrushchev  Com- 
munist Russia,  brought  up  to  date,  In  this 
revised  and  er.larged  edition,  with  a  discus- 
sion and  analysis  of  the  Khrushchev  era — 
through  December  1962.  Included  are:  1)  an 
historical  analysis  of  those  forces,  factors, 
and  e\ents  that  caused  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion, of  the  Bolshevik  takeover,  and  of  the 
subsequent  transformation  of  the  character 
of  the  regime  under  Lenin.  Stalin  and  Khru- 
shchev; 2)  the  role  of  the  Party  In  theory 
and  practice;  3)  the  organizations  and  In- 
struments employed  by  the  Party  to  main- 
tain control  of  the  State;  and  4)  an  analysis 
of  the  Impact  of  Party  controls  on  industry 
and  agriculture,  and  of  the  problems  and 
tensions  arising  therefrom. 

"Southeast  Asia  In  United  States  Policy," 
by  Russell  H.  Pifield  (1963)  :  An  exhaustive, 
historical  review  of  the  social,  cultural,  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  military  pressures  that 
have  Influenced  the  development  of  South- 
east Asia,  as  well  as  Far  Eastern,  South  Asian, 
n.nd  Australian  postures  in  the  world  toda;.'. 
In  addition,  the  book  analyzes  U.S.  policy 
toward  Southeast  Asia  and  evaluates  U.S.  ob- 
jectives, doctrine,  and  tactics  associated  with 
the  efforts  to  create  area  stability  and  viable, 
independent  governments  under  the  mantle 
of  that  stability. 

"Counterlnsurgency  Warfare:  Theory  and 
Practice."  by  David  Galula  (1964):  A  well- 
organized  discussion  of  the  causes  of  In- 
surgency, with  an  analysis  of  the  stages  or 
phases    in    the    development    of    Insurgency 


and  the  delineation  of  a  step-by-step  polit- 
ico-military approach  toward  combating  and 
aeieatlng  revolutionary  war.  The  author  is  a 
French  officer  whose  Intimate  knowledge  of 
his  subject  was  obtained  through  personal 
experience  as  an  observer  of.  or  participant 
in  most  of  the  major  counterlnsurgency  cam- 
paigns conducted  during  the  past  20  years. 

"Scientists  and  National  Policy-making," 
edited  by  Robert  Gilpin  and  Christopher 
Wright  (1964):  Ten  scholars  exanUne  as- 
pects of  the  roles  of  scientists  In  national 
policy-making;  the  place  to  which  scientists 
have  risen  in  American  political  life  and  the 
reasons  for  this  development;  the  activities 
of  science  in  relation  to  national  security; 
and  the  new  types  of  expertise  that  must  be 
developed  by  "scientific  strategists"  to  cope 
with  the  problems  ere."  ted  by  the  interac- 
tions of  science,  technology,  and  society. 

"Command  Decisions."  edited  by  Kent  R. 
Greenfield  (1959):  Twenty  command  deci- 
sions of  World  War  II,  seven  concerning  the 
war  in  the  Pacific  and  thirteen  dealing  with 
operations  In  Europe  and  Africa,  are  dis- 
cussed and  evaluated  by  sixteen  historians  of 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  MiUtary  History, 
Department  of  the  Army.  The  dilemmas,  al- 
ternatives and  options  involved  in  such  con- 
troversial operations  as  the  attack  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  withdrawal  to  Bataan,  the  land- 
ings at  Anzlo,  the  Normandy  invasion,  the 
closing  of  the  Argentan-Falaise  gap,  and  the 
use  of  the  atomic  bomb  are  analyzed  In  de- 
tail and  In  a  scholarly  and  objective  fashion. 

"China  and  the  Bomb,"  by  Morton  H.  Hal- 
penn  (1965)  :  A  timely  treatment  of  a  critic- 
ally Important  subject.  The  book  effectively 
analyzes  the  antagonisms  and  mutual  suspi- 
cions existing  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Chinese  Communists,  the  means  by  which 
Red  China  developed  the  bomb,  and  the 
strategic  Implications  of  her  nuclear  poten- 
tial in  the  present  fabric  of  national  power 
relationships. 

"Decision-Making  for  Defense."  by  Charles 
J.  Hitch  (1965)  :  A  composite  of  four  Galther 
Memorial  lectures  delivered  at  the  University 
of  California  by  the  former  A.sslstmt  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  this  book  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  the  cost-accounting  ap- 
proach to  decision-making.  Included  are  the 
evolution  of  the  national  military  estfiblish- 
ment  from  1789  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Kennedy  administration,  a  description  of 
programming  and  the  application  of  cost- 
effectiveness  studies  to  decision-making,  and 
an  evaluation  of  these  techniques. 

"The  Common  Defense:  Strategic  Programs 
in  National  Politics."  by  Samuel  P.  Hunting- 
ton (1961)  :  An  examination  of  the  strategic 
aspect  of  the  military  pohcy  of  the  United 
States  with  focus  en  the  period  from  1945 
to  1960  and  including  an  analysis  of  the  po- 
litical processes  involved  In  the  development 
of  strategic  programs  within  the  American 
system  of  government.  A  thorough  review  of 
NSC  68.  the  New  Look.  The  Nev.-  New  Look. 
and  other  current  strategies  aii'l  programs 
is  undertaken,  together  with  a  discussion  of 
the  influences  of  fiscal  and  domestic  policies, 
party  politics  and  Interservice  rivalries  on 
the  innovation  of   strategic   programs. 

"Decisive  Battles  of  World  Wnr  II:  The 
German  View,"  edited  by  Hans  A.  Jacobsen 
and  Jurgen  Rohwer.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Edward  Fitzgerald  (1965):  Ten 
selected  campaigns  of  World  W.^r  II  are  dis- 
cussed by  Germ.m  historians,  many  of  them 
distinguished  military  commanders.  Included 
are  campaigns  from  Dunkirk  to  the  Ar- 
dennes Tactical  conduct  of  the  operation  Is 
reviewed  as  well  as  the  relation  of  controlling 
elements  such  as  geography,  political  sys- 
tems, resources,  and  intelligence.  Each  cam- 
paign concludes  with  a  summary  of  the  les- 
sons to  be  learned. 

"The  MrNamara  Strategy."  by  WilUam  W. 
Kaufmann  (  1964)  :  An  excellent  and  detailed 
narrative  account  of  the  changes  made  In  the 
Dspartment  of  Defense  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Kennedy  administration  with  the  em- 
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phasis  on  Secretary  McNamara's  actions  and 
the  rationale  behind  them.  The  "search  for 
options"  Is  described,  as  well  as  the  long  term 
considerations  of  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  nuclear  power,  conventional  forces,  arms 
control,  and  research  and  development.  The 
book  also  discusses,  with  clarity  and  sim- 
plicity, the  system  of  planning  and  budgeting 
which  has  been  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment, and  evaluates  some  defense  Implica- 
tions for  the  f uture- 

"Problems  of  National  Strategy,"  edited  by 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  (1965)  :  This  anthology  of 
readings  on  basic  national  seciu-ity  policy  Is 
of  equal  value  to  the  serious  student  of  na- 
tional strategy  and  the  lay  reader.  In  present- 
ing viewpoints  on  both  sides  of  key  Issues. 
Dr.  Kissinger.  Professor  of  Government  at 
Harvard  University,  provides  an  excellent  rep- 
resentation of  governmental,  scientific,  and 
academic  thought  on  the  major  defense  pol- 
icy problems  confronting  the  United  States 
today. 

"The  Troubled  Partnership."  by  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  (1965):  The  study  deals  with  the 
future  of  the  Atlantic  Community  and  ex- 
amines U.S.  relations  with  and  policies  to- 
ward Western  Europe.  The  book  also  exam- 
ines the  changes  in  tliinking  that  have  (x:- 
curred  since  the  development  of  the  Alliance 
and  presents  the  background  to  the  problems 
of  deterrence  as  well  as  a  critical  appraisal 
of  the  multilatsral  force  concept. 

"International  Politics  in  a  Revolutionary 
Age,"  by  W.  W.  Kulski  il964)  :  An  examina- 
tion of  "the  Important  aspects  of  the  relations 
betv.-een  contemporary  states — political,  mil- 
itary, economic,  ideological,  legal,  and  diplo- 
matic— In  depth  and  detail,  and  in  the  multi- 
ple perspectives  of  the  Western  bloc,  the 
Communist  bloc,  and  the  developing  nations. 
A  view  of  the  revolutionary  trends  and  awe- 
some complexities  facing  today's  leaders  as 
they  seek  the  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
International  politics. 

"The  Age  of  Overkill :  A  Preface  to  World 
Politics,"  by  Max  Lamer  (1962)  :  An  analysis 
of  the  conduct  of  world  pontics  In  the  Age 
of  Overkill.  The  book  describes  the  present 
roster  of  power  centers  and  the  grand  design 
of  communism;  analyzes  tlie  broad  military, 
social,  ethical,  and  poUtlcal  forces  in  the  na- 
tions of  the  world:  examines  their  leadership; 
and  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  a  hopeful 
transition  to  world  order  as  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  world  destruction  now  that  man  can 
move  beyond  the  power  principle  in  world 
politics. 

"Latin  America:  Myth  and  Reality,"  by 
Peter  Nehemkls  (1964)  :  A  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  history  and  development  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  blending  competent 
analysis  with  concise  factual  reporting.  Op- 
posing points  of  view  are  presented  objec- 
tively and  mlUtary.  political,  sociological  and 
economic  implications  significant  to  the  cur- 
rent world  power  struggle  are  examined 
thoroughly  and  perceptively. 

"Modern  Guerrilla  Warfare:  Fighting  Con- 
munlst  Guerrilla  Movements.  1941-1961." 
edited  by  Franklin  M.  Osanka  ( 1962 )  :  A  sym- 
posium of  writings  on  major  guerrilla  ac- 
tivities during  the  last  20  years.  The  book 
Is  organized  in  three  parts,  with  the  first  re- 
viewing guerrilla  warfare  In  the  past  and  Its 
modern  strategic  uses:  the  second,  a  world 
coverage  on  the  application  of  guerrilla  prin- 
ciples; and  the  concluding  section  dealing 
with  counterguerrilla  procedures  and  poli- 
cies. 

"The  Dynamics  of  International  Politics." 
by  Norman  J.  Padelford  and  George  A.  Lin- 
coln (1962)  :  The  framework  for  a  systematic 
analysis  of  a  rapidly  changing  political  world, 
the  text  examines:  the  major  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems  operating  in 
the  sphere  of  international  relations;  the 
attempts  of  nations  to  influence  and  manip- 
ulate these  forces  by  means  of  their  foreign 
policies;  the  techniques  and  instruments 
which  translate  policies  Into  effective  pro- 
grams of  action;  and,  the  concerted  attempts 


of  nations  to  organize  an  international  com- 
munity for  peace,  security  and  welfare. 

"George  C.  Marshall:  Vol.  1— Education  of 
a  General,  1880-1939;  Vol.  2— Ordeal  and 
Hope.  1939-1942."  by  Forrest  C.  Pogue  (  1962)  : 
The  first  two  volumes  of  a  projected  4-vol- 
ume  definitive  biography.  Vol.  1  follows 
MarshaH's  progress  from  his  childhood  in 
Unioutown,  Pa.,  to  1939  when  Hitler  miu-ched 
into  Poland  and  Marshall  took  the  oath 
as  Chief  of  Stafi  of  the  United  States  Army. 
The  development  of  the  United  States  as  a 
world  power,  and  of  Marshall's  early  role  In 
that  development,  are  shown.  Vol.  2  carries 
his  career  in  Washington  through  the  diffi- 
cult early  years  of  World  War  II,  and  por- 
trays his"  skillful  leadership  in  the  struggle 
to  strengthen  the  Army. 

"Africa:  A  Foreign  Affairs  Reader,"  by 
Philip  W.  Qulgg  (1964):  An  edition  of  24 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  Foreign  Af- 
fairs over  the  past  40  years.  The  diverse  opin- 
ions presented  on  diverse  political  and  social 
convolutions,  and  covering  so  extended  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  provide  a  broud  spectrum  of 
useful  Information  for  the  reader  who  is  in- 
terested in  analyzing  the  forces  that  will 
shape  Africa's  future. 

"American  Strategy:  A  New  Perapectn-e. ' 
by  Urs  Schwarz  ( 1966 )  :  This  book  presents 
an  Interesting  and  balanced  study  of  the 
growth  of  strategic  thinking  in  the  United 
States  as  seen  by  the  foreign  editor  of  a 
Swiss  newspaper.  After  tracing  U.S.  strategic 
thought  through  both  World  Wars  to  1966. 
the  author  concludes  witSi  the  analysis  that 
NATO  has  failed  primarily  because  European 
thinkers  and  leaders  have  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  and  to  understand  the  strategic  theories 
and  concepts  advanced  by  the  United  States. 

"The  President  As  World  Leader."  by  Sid- 
ney Warren  (1964):  An  historical  study  of 
the  men  who  have  occupied  the  office  of  the 
President  during  the  period  of  America's 
transition  from  traditional  isolation  to  In- 
timata  Involvement  In  world  affairs.  This 
book  is  a  studv  of  those  men.  from  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  to  John  F.  Kennedy,  who 
played  the  major  role  In  the  shaping  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  and  of  the  fundamental 
changes  brought  about  In  the  nature  of  the 
Presidency  itself. 

"Soviet  Strategy  at  the  Crossroads."  by 
Thomas  W.  Wolfe  (1964):  An  Interesting 
study  and  scholarly  analysis  of  Soviet  docu- 
ments which  traces  the  course  of  the 
Khrushchev-Mallnovsky  debate  over  defense 
strategy  and  over  the  priority  for  the  allo- 
cation "of  national  resources  between  con- 
sumer and  defense  Industries.  The  book  also 
provides  an  insight  into  the  military's  de- 
mands for  a  greater  measure  of  autonomy 
in  basic  policy-making  and  Malinovsky's 
concern  about  the  excessive  Party-political 
intrusion  into  military  affairs. 

By  Order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army: 
Harold  K.  Johnson. 
General,  United  States  Army, 

Ch:ef  of  Staff. 

Official: 

Kenneth  G.  Wickham, 
Major  General,  United  States  Army, 

The  Adjutant  General. 
Distribution:  To  be  distributed  in  accord- 
ance with  DA  Form   12-9  requirements  for 
Administration:  Active  Army:  A.  NG:  None. 
USAR:  None. 

(Army    Regulations  No.    28-861 
Headquarters, 
Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington  25.  DC,  March  6, 1963. 
Welfare,   Recreation,   and  Morale — UNnrn 
States     Army     Contemporary     Milttary 
Re.idinc  Program 

Paragraph 

General ^ 

Purpose ^ 

Annual    list 3 

Responsibility * 

Availability  of  books 5 


1.  General.  The  complexities  of  modem 
warfare  require  that  all  military  leaders  keep 
themselves  currently  Informed  on  military 
affairs,  as  well  as  matters  of  national  and 
international  Interest.  The  voluntary  reading 
of  authoritative,  provocative,  and  timely 
books  In  these  fields  is  an  important  adjunct 
to  more  formal  training  towards  tills  objec- 
tive. The  U.S.  Army  Contemporary  MiUtary 
Reading  Program  has  been  established  to 
assist  Army  personnel  by  calling  attention 
W3,  and  making  available,  books  of  profes- 
sional value  and  Interest.  It  Is  emphasized, 
however,  that  the  selection  of  a  book  for  In- 
clusion In  the  program  does  not  Imply  an 
official  Indorsement  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  of  the  views  contained  tlierein. 

2.  Purpose.  This  Army-wide  program  Is  de- 
signed to  stimulate  constructive  thinking 
concerning  problems  of  prevailing  and  future 
military  importance;  encourage  Army  per- 
sonnel to  engage  in  a  systematic  program  of 
voluntary  reading  to  Improve  their  profes-^ 
slonal  competence;  deepen  comprehension 
and  understanding  of  the  significant  role  of 
the  Army  In  world  affairs;  furnish  guidance 
in  the  selection  of  reading  materials  through 
publication  of  an  annual  list  of  books  written 
by  outstanding  authorities  on  military  and 
allied  subjects;  and  make  copies  of  these 
books  readily  available  for  loan  to  military 
personnel. 

3.  Annual  list.  An  annual  reading  list  com- 
prised of  up-to-date  titles  In  the  fields  of 
military  science  and  world  affairs  will  be 
published  as  a  DA  circular. 

4.  Responsibility,  a.  Under  the  supervision 
of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel. 
The  Adjutant  General  provides  technical 
direction  and  staff  supervision  over  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  administration  and 
operation  of  this  program. 

b.  The  Commandant,  United  States  Army 
War  College,  reviews  the  annual  list  and  rec- 
ommends to  The  Adjutant  General  additions 
to  and  deletions  from  the  list. 

c.  Commanders  at  all  echelons  are  respon- 
sible for  actions  necessary  to  Insure  the  suc- 
cess of  this  program.  While  the  reading  of 
recommended  books  is  voluntary,  promo- 
tional efforts  should  be  directed  toward 
stimulating  personnel  to  read  as  many  books 
as  possible. 

5.  Availability  of  books,  a.  Copies  of  all 
books  on  the  current  annual  list  will  be 
available  for  loan  from  Army  Installation 
libraries,  an  activity  of  Special  Services. 

b.  Army  personnel  not  having  ready  access 
to  an  Army  installation  library  may  arrange 
for  loan  of  these  books  from  the  nearest 
Amiy  Installation  library.  For  tills  piu-pose, 
direct  correspondence  between  the  individual 
and  the  post  librarian  concerned  is  author- 
ized. Official  envelopes  or  labels  with  the 
postage  and  fees  paid  indicia  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  See  AR  341-10.  Army  per- 
sonnel stationed  at  MAAGs  and  missions  may 
arrange  for  direct  loan  of  books  by  contact- 
ing the  Special  Services  Office  of  the  nearest 
oversea  command. 

By  Older  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army: 
Earle  G.  Wheeler, 
General,  United  States  Army, 

Chief  of  Staff.  _.^^ 

Official : 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

Major  General,  United  States  Army, 

The  Adjutant  General. 

Distribution:  Active  Army:  To  be  distrib- 
uted In  accordance  with  DA  Form  12-9  re- 
quirements for  DA  Regulations — Adminis- 
tration— A.  NG:  None.  USAR:  None. 

Bartlett.  Ruhl  J.  Policy  and  Power;  Tico 
Centuries  of  American  Foreign  Relations. 
New  York:  Hill  and  Wang.  1963.  (JX1416 
B3151);   Review  by  Col  K.  W.  Kennedy. 

This  book  traces  the  history  of  American 
foreign  policy  from  the  seeds  of  the  revolu- 
tion, through  the  Cuban  crisis,  to  the  pres- 
ent. It  sets  forth  some  little  known  back- 
ground   of    political    maneuvering    and    the 
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thinking  of  our  national  leaders  as  we  gradu- 
ally emerged  from  a  century  of  Isolation  to  a 
world  power  with  vast  economic  and  political 
commitments.  The  author  pulls  no  punches 
m  describing  how  the  United  States  as- 
sumed an  Impertalistlc  stance  based  upon  Its 
growing  military  and  economic  might.  While 
emphasizing  American  foreign  policy  and 
diplomacy.  Policy  and  Power  also  provides 
the  reader  with  an  excellent  review  of  Ameri- 
can hlstorj-. 

Beaufre.  Andre  An  Introduction  to  Strat- 
egy. New  York:  Praeger.  1965.  (U161  B38 
1965 »;   Reviewed  by  Col  H.  W.  Lange. 

This  small  and  extremely  interesting  book 
by  retired  French  General  Beaufre  Is  impor- 
tant to  individuals  at  the  US  Army  War  Col- 
lege level.  It  will  probably  become  a  classic— 
more  famous  than  the  books  of  Aron.  Kahn. 
or  Kissinger,  Par  from  writing  solely  An  In- 
troduction to  Strategy,  the  author  leads  read- 
ers toward  new  thinking  about  past  strategies 
and  present  or  future  world  conditions.  He 
stresses  that  rigid  or  partial  hypotheses  (In- 
cluding certain  US  Interest  in  mathematical 
evaluation)  can  prevent  complete  thought 
about  changes  In  operational  strategy. 

General  Beaufre  has  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  first  general  of  his  high  grade  to 
write  a  well-rounded  theoretical  study  of 
modem  strategy.  He  has  been  highly  re- 
garded In  France  because  of  his  remarkably 
young  appointment  to  the  General  Staff 
(1935) .  his  position  as  a  deputy  for  operation 
In  the  First  French  Army  during  World  War 
II.  and  with  the  CINC  (General  de  Lattre  de 
Tassigny)  in  Indochina.  He  commanded  the 
ground  forces  at  Suez  and  later  served  with 
SHAPE  and  the  Standing  Group  In  Wash- 
ington. 

His  reported  "early"  retirement  In  April 
1962  may  Infer  some  disagreement  with 
President  de  Gaulle,  although  there  were  no 
such  indications  previously.  His  book  con- 
tains a  few  comments  hardly  acceptable  to 
de  Gaulle,  such  as:  a)  the  credibility  of  a 
second-rank  nation  threatening  to  use 
counter-city  nuclear  weapons  Is  weak:  b) 
a  vlsable  state  must  be  so  large  that  Inter- 
national entitles  are  bound  to  form;  c)  an 
International  force  will  become  feasible;  and. 
d)  the  decline  of  the  West  comes  from  Its 
lack  of  a  united  front. 

His  continued  activity  as  the  civilian  Di- 
rector of  the  French  Institute  of  Strategic 
Studies  (an  "unofflclal"  agency  established 
by  the  Ministry  of  Defense)  will  be  watched 
with  interest  as  a  result  of  this  book. 

A  thorough  analysis  of  strategy  results 
from  the  author's  review  of  the  key  strate- 
gists from  ancient  times  to  modern.  He 
weighs  strategy  as  an  art — not  a  science.  He 
defines  its  manv  aspects,  lists  the  compo- 
nents and  Identifies  the  patterns  so  that  new 
facets  are  added  to  even  the  extensive  rea- 
soning of  current  American  ■■Intellectuals." 
He  warns  that  It  Is  a  dangerous  misconcep- 
tion to  believe  that  the  evolution  of  strategy 
depends  on  tactics  or  techniques. 

The  Beaufre  concept  Is  that,  while  mili- 
tary force  is  important,  there  are  Invisible 
but  most  definite  limits  to  the  use  of  direct 
armed  actions.  The  recognition  of  the  type  of 
situation,  or  "area  of  freedom"  where  mili- 
tary resources  may  be  employed.  Is  part  of 
the  new  art  of  strategy.  Preparation  for  this 
action  Is  now  more  Important  than  the  exec- 
ution thereof.  Most  unprecedented  Is  that 
there  Is  now  a  vital  component,  which  Beau- 
fre terms  "Indirect  strategy."  whereby  force 
Is  applied  through  nonmlUtary  fields.  Thus 
the  protean  forms  of  national  power  can  be 
applied.  Each  Department  (Ministry)  must 
have  Its  own  "overall"  strategy  In  its  partic- 
ular field.  The  Head  of  Government  then  or- 
chestrates the  product  of  these  components 
Into  a  national  "total"  strategy. 

All  too  often  people  hava  not  perceived 
that  the  focal  point  of  struggle  was  not  In 
the  area  where  fighting  was  taking  place  but 
outside  It. 


It  Is  Impossible  to  stop  "erosion  warfare" 
until  a  new  type  deterrent  Is  developed 
against  the  enemy's  Indirect  strategy;  one 
must  also  reduce  his  area  of  freedom  for 
military  action. 

Outer  Space,  Prospects  For  Man  and  So- 
ciety, edited  by  Lincoln  P.  Bloomfleld.  Pub- 
lished by  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  1962.  202  pages 
(TL  790  A43). 

Outer  Space  was  prepared  to  provide  back- 
ground for  the  discussions  of  the  Twentieth 
American  Assembly  at  Columbia  University 
October  1961.  The'elght  chapters,  each  pre- 
pared by  a  different  author  considered  by 
the  editor  to  be  especially  well  qualified  In 
that  particular  field,  provide  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  Im- 
pact of  outer  space  exploration  on  society. 
Both  the  present  and  the  next  twenty  years 
are  considered.  The  technical,  economic, 
military  and  legal  problems  posed  by  Outer 
Space  exploration  are  presented  for  consump- 
tion by  a  general  audience.  The  task  of  gov- 
ernment, possible  peaceful  uses,  problems  of 
International  cooperation,  and  public  policy 
considerations  are  also  briefly  analyzed  In  a 
manner  easily  understood  by  the  lay  reader. 
The  discussion  of  the  status  of  solutions  to 
the  technical  aspects  of  space  exploration 
and  some  factors  to  be  considered  In  the 
development  of  US  policies  for  space  activi- 
ties are  particularly  Informative. 

Recommendation:  It  Is  recommended  that 
Outer  Space  be  added  to  both  the  CMRL  and 
the  USAWCRL.  It  provides  coverage  for  an 
area  of  vital  importance  which  is  not  pres- 
ently covered  by  either  list  hence  is  not 
properly  a  substitute  for  any  book  presently 
on  the  list. 

Claude.  Inls  L.  Power  and  International 
Relations.  New  York;  Random  House.  1962. 
(JX1395  C  55);  reviewed  by  Col.  J.  G.  Kal- 
ergls. 

This  book  Is  a  study  of  the  problem  of  the 
management  of  power  In  international  rela- 
tions. As  used  by  Inls  L.  Claude,  power  de- 
notes a  military  capability;  that  Is,  specific- 
ally those  elements  which  contribute  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  capacity  to  coerce,  kill, 
and  destroy.  Mr.  Claude  points  out  that  the 
management  of  power  Is  the  real  Issue  In  the 
world  today. 

As  expressed  In  this  book  the  theory  of  In- 
ternational reia«ons  contains  three  basic 
concepts  which  m^  be  regarded  as  relevant 
to  the  problem  of  the  management  of  power 
balance  of  power.  Aollectlve  security,  and 
world  government.  In  his  book.  Mr.  Claude 
examines,  compares,  and  evaluates  these 
three  basic  concepts  aa  theoretical  approaches 
to  the  problem  of  the  management  of  power 
In  International  relations. 

On  balance  of  power  the  author  concludes 
that  while  the  suitability  of  the  world  for 
the  operation  of  the  balance  of  power  sys- 
tem has  been  steadily  diminishing  for  well 
over  a  century,  the  system  still  exists  today 
by  default  since  efforts  to  replace  this  system 
have  only  Introduced  modifications  of  Its 
operative  mechanisms. 

Collective  security  Is  examined  as  an  alter- 
native to  balance  of  power  with  the  conclu- 
sion that  while  the  urge  to  create  a  system 
of  collective  security  has  been  discarded,  the 
doctrine  has  left  a  considerable  deposit. 

World  government  as  a  monopoly  of  power, 
a  concept  associated  with  World  War  n.  and 
the  subsequent  Cold  War  period  are  evalu- 
ated as  a  progression  toward  centralization 
of  the  International  system.  The  author  con- 
cludes that  the  theory  of  world  government 
does  not  In  itself  answer  the  question  of  how 
catastrophic  International  conflict  can  be 
avoided. 

The  Obligations  of  Power:  American  Dip- 
lomacy in  the  Search  for  Peace.  By  Harlan 
Cleveland.  168  pages.  Harper  and  Row.  Pub- 
lishers. 1966.  $4.50'.  Reviewed  by  LTC  William 
I.  Gordon. 

A  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Organization  Affairs  and.  pres- 


ently, US  Ambassador  to  NATO.  Harlan 
Cleveland  is  eminently  qualified  to  write  this 
review  of  and  forecast  for  US  policy:  ''an  up- 
to-date  way  for  American  citizens  to  think 
about  the  use  of  American  po'A-er  in  a  world 
of  disorder  and  diversity."  Ambassador  Cleve- 
land, as  he  puts  it.  has  been  ■'privileged  to 
watch  the  management  of  US  foreign  policy 
from  close  at  hand  .  .  ."  Though  short,  and 
very  readable,  the  book  presents  more  than 
a  viewpoint;  it  contains  a  wealth  of  substance 
In  a  field  of  interest  to  all  Americans.  It 
traces  the  spirit  of  the  American  people 
which  has  driven  us  to  "place  our  power  In 
the  service  of  a  world  of  diversity."  This  Is 
the  opposite  of  Imperialism  and.  as  a  policy. 
It  Is  the  source  of  the  tremendous  strength 
of  our  position  In  the  world.  And  we're  not 
yet  .stretched,  thovigh  many  of  our  citizens 
have  expres.sed  concern  about  our  ability  to 
"police  the  world."  We  have  no  Idea  of  how 
strong  we  really  are,  and  how  much  we  can 
do.  This,  as  Ambassador  Cleveland  notes.  Is 
a  world  of  small  wars  and  our  power  gives  us 
some  responsibility  for  peace  everywhere. 
"The  price  cf  power  is  Involvement.  .  .  .  The 
alternative  to  world  w:\r.  it  seems.  Is  not  world 
peace.  It  Is  a  world  full  of  small  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars." 

But  do  we  have  to  be  Involved?  The  an- 
swer Is.  "yes.".  Because  we  do  not  want  to 
use  our  ultimate  power,  we  must  constantly 
be  using  more  limited  power.  We  are  too 
large  and  powerful  to  hide. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  traces  US  suc- 
cess In  the  Cold  War.  recommends  some  les- 
sons for  crisis  management,  discusses  the 
means  by  which  we  must  search  for  peace, 
analyzes  the  pe.icekeeping  abilities  of  the  UN 
and  the  usefulness  of  development  .assistance, 
and  addresses  the  problems  of  China  in  the 
UN  and  nuclear  proliferation.  He  ends  with  a 
list  of  seven  points  to  teach  an  American 
youngster  which,  essentially,  add  up  to  the 
concluding  sentence  of  the  book:  "The  wave 
of  the  future  Is  still  the  open  society — and 
the  engine  of  that  society  is  still  the  open 
mind  of  the  free  Individual." 

Clubb.  O.  Edmund.  20th  Century  China. 
New  York:  Columbia  University  Press.  1964. 
(DS774  C55);  Reviewed  by  Col.  W.  R.  Mc- 
Cutchen. 

The  author,  a  former  Consul  General  in 
Peiplng  and  presently  a  lecturer  In  Chinese 
hlstorv,  describes  his  book  as  a  'political 
history"  of  China  In  the  twentieth  century— 
an  attempt  to  recount  the  development  of 
present  day  (1962)  Communist  China  out 
of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  end 
of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  the  Chlne.5e  Revolu- 
tion of  1911  and  the  collapse  of  the  Con- 
fucian order  the  "war  lord"  era  and  the 
right-wing  Nationalist  interregnum,  and  the 
consolidation  cf  power  under  the  Com- 
munists. 

Mr.  Clubb  maintains  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  are  Chinese  first  and  Com- 
munlsta  only  second.  In  other  words,  their 
thoughts  and  actions  are  shaped  more  by 
Clilna's  p.-ist  history  than  by  a  faithful  ad- 
herence to  Marxism-Leninism.  He  finds  a 
parallel  between  Mao  Tse-tung's  autocratic. 
anti-feudal  rule  and  that  of  Ch'ln  Shlh 
Huang-tl.  the  first  emperor  of  China  in  250 
B.C.  Also.  Mao's  Ideas  of  socialism  are  strik- 
ingly similar  to  those  used  In  China  1800 
years  before  Marx.  Thus,  the  present-day 
rulers  of  China  are  true  proponents  of  the 
■■Middle  Kinedom."  with  unchanging  Ideas 
of  China  as  the  ruler  nf  a  vast  empire  sur- 
rounded by  vassal  states.  Communism,  rather 
than  Confucianism,  serve?  as  a  more  suitable 
cloak  of  legitimacy  In  today's  world  to  con- 
trol the  Chinese  people. 

The  kaleldescoplc  changes  In  China's  po- 
litical history,  particularly  In  the  war  lord 
era,  are  difficult  to  follow  at  best.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  author  does  little  to  help  the 
reader  through  this  maze.  Sun  Yat-sen  Is 
seen  as  a  shadowy  opportunist,  who  Is  re- 
membered more  for  his  Three  Principles  than 
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for  any  concrete  political  accomplishment. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  Is  portrayed  as  a  right- 
wing,  blundering  militarist  and  an  embar- 
rassing ally  of  the  United  States. 

Cross.  James  E.  Conflict  in  the  Shadows. 
New  York:  Doubleday.  1963.  (U240  C71); 
Reviewed  bv  Col.  P.  D.  FhllUps. 

The  galley  proofs  of  Conflict  in  the  Shad- 
oiis—T^ie  Nature  and  Politics  of  Guerrilla 
War  were  furnished  to  the  Commandant  by 
the  publisher.  This  Is  a  very  fine,  solid  book 
on  counterlnsurgency.  not  because  there  Is 
too  much  new,  but  because  the  author  writes 
clearly,  concisely,  completely,  and  colorfully. 
This  short  volume  covers  adequately  the 
underl>-ing  social,  political,  and  psychologi- 
cal facets  of  insurrection  but  with  emphasis 
on  the  military.  Some  national  policy  impli- 
cations are  discussed  In  the  last  chapter. 

Deitchman,  Sevmour  J.  Limited  War  and 
American  Defense  Policy.  Cambridge:  M.I.T. 
Press.  1964.  (UA23  D38);  Reviewed  by  Lt. 
Col.  A.  J.  Hughes. 

This  book  offers  an  up-to-date  and  very 
comprehensive  analysis  of  limited  war  in- 
cluding a  history  of  such  wars  over  the  past 
20  years,  the  kinds  of  limited  wars  likely  to 
face  the  United  States,  and  the  areas  and 
environments  where  they  may  be  fought.  It 
considers  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  battle- 
field mobility,  tactical  air  support,  command 
and  control,' force  structure,  and  the  Impact 
of  technologv  on  limited  war.  Comparative 
tables  are  used  throughout  the  text  with 
good  effectiveness. 

The  author  points  out  that  our  military 
and  economic  strength  and  our  network  of 
free  world  associations  tend  to  demand  US 
participation  in  the  anti-Communist  strug- 
gle He  holds  that  our  current  position  of 
leadership  leaves  the  United  States  no  al- 
ternatives. He  stresses,  too.  the  importance 
of  improving  responsiveness  and  reducing 
the  overall  limited  war  threat.  The  book 
examines  the  issues  to  be  resolved  and  al- 
ternatives available  In  bringing  US  military 
capabilities  Into  consonance  with  US  foreign 
policv  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

This  Is  a  carefully  written,  complete,  very 
worthwhile  study  of  the  problems  of  limited 
war.  The  book  U  particularly  timely. 

Fainsod.  Merle.  How  Russia  Is  Ruled.  Rev. 
ed  Cambridge.  Massachusetts:  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press.  1963.  (JN6531  F3  1963).  Re- 
viewed by  Colonel  L.  R.  Selbert. 

The  first  edition  of  How  Russia  Is  Ruled, 
published  in  1953.  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  authoritative  and  compre- 
hensive single  English  language  source  book 
on  the  political  and  social  structure  of  pre- 
Khrushchev  Communist  Russia.  The  only 
weaknes.s  of  the  1953  edition— lack  of  cover- 
age of  the  Khrushchev  era— has  been  cor- 
rected in  this  revised  and  enlarged  19G3  edi- 
tion, which  includes  a  discussion  and  analysis 
cf  events  through  December  1962. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
earlier  printings,  retained  in  this  edition,  is 
the  method  of  presentation:  a  unique  ar- 
rangement of  material  into  four  sections  and 
seventeen  chapters,  all  self-sufficient  yet  com- 
plementarv.  Each  section  and  each  chapter 
stand  alone  as  a  complete  essay,  yet  fit  neatly 
into  the  whole.  This  arrangement  facilitates 
the  efficient  utilization  of  the  book  as  a  ref- 
erence source  in  any  examination  of  the 
various  aspects  of  the  Soviet  Russian  social 
experiment. 

Part  One  is  essentially  a  historical  analysis 
of  those  forces,  factors,  and  events  which 
caused  the  Russian  Revolution;  of  the  Bol- 
shevik takeover  of  the  Revolution;  and  of 
the  subsequent  transformation  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Communist  regime  under  Lenin, 
Stalin  then  Khrushchev.  This  entire  section, 
partlcularlv  Chapters  2  and  3  which  deal  with 
Bolshevik  theorv  and  practice  as  applied  to 
the  Revolution,  merits  careful  analysis  by 
those  who  wish  to  gain  a  better  understand- 
ing of  current  Communist  revolutionary  doc- 
trine. The  amazing  success  of  Lenin's  strategy, 
since  repeated  many  times  on  a  smaller  scale. 


can  perhaps  be  more  fully  appreciated  when 
one  considers  that  with  a  force  roughly  the 
equivalent  of  the  population  of  Carlisle. 
Pennsylvania.  Lenin  seized  control  of  the 
Revolution,  and  subsequently  of  a  nation  of 
150.000.000  persons. 

Part  Two  deals  with  the  Party,  particularly 
with  the  evolutionary  changes  regarding  the 
role  of  the  Partv  in  theory  and  practice.  Al- 
though  everv  chapter  In   this  section  con- 
tains a  wealth  of  information,  valuable  in 
attaining  a  better  appreciation  of  Party  prin- 
ciples  and   methods,   War   College   students 
<=hould  find  Chapters  5.  7,  and  10  particularly 
helpful  in  gaining  an  understanding  of  the 
role  of  the  Party  and  of  the  nature  of  those 
men  who  have  led.  and  are  now  leading,  the 
Party.  In  this  connection,  Fainsod  demon- 
strates that  although  many  of  the  tenets  of 
the  Party  have  been  modified — even  reversed 
or  abandoned— over  the  years,  there  are  cer- 
tain fundamental  doctrines  which  no  leader 
has  as  vet  had  the  temerity  to  openly  defy. 
Put    ariother    way.    although    tactics    may 
change  daily  and  strategy  may  change  yearly, 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Party  have 
remained  constant.  Falnsod's  analysis  should 
prove  helpful  to  students  in  determining  the 
Soviet  national  purpose. 

Part  Three  examines  the  organizations  and 
instruments  employed  by  the  Party  In  main- 
taining control  of  the  state.  Here  again,  Fain- 
sod demonstrates  the  constancy  of  goals  and 
oblectives  as  opposed  to  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion in  strategv  and  tactics.  If  Khrushchev 
has  rejected  Stalin's  strategy  of  terror,  it  is 
only  because  he  is  convinced  that  he  can 
achieve  better  results  using  other  means.  He 
has  shown  little  reluctance  to  revert  to  Sta- 
linist methods— as  In  the  repeal  of  his  "Ju- 
dicial reform"  laws,  or  in  ordering  armed  in- 
tervention in  Hungary— when  lesser  control 
measures  have  failed.  Khrushchev's  "benevo- 
lent" leadership  does  not  indicate  any  willing- 
ness to  relinquish  absolute  Party  control  of 
the  domestic  or  satellite  populations.  In  Fain- 
cod's  opinion.  Although  Chapters  13  and  14 
of  this  section  are  particularly  applicable  to 
War  College  students,  the  entire  section  mer- 
its careful  perusal. 

Part  Four  Is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the 
impact  of  Partv  controls  on  Industry  and 
aerlculture,  andof  the  problems  and  tensions 
arising  therefrom.  The  final  chapter  com- 
Jletely  rewritten  for  this  edition,  s  devoted 
to  an  appraisal  of  the  Soviet  poltlcal  sys- 
tem. It  contains,  In  essence,  a  brief  review 
of  Parts  Two,  Three,  and  Four,  ^l^^^  com- 
mentaries on  current  problems  and  future 
prospects.  This  chapter.  In  my  estimation  is 
the  highlight  of  this  consistently  outstand- 
ing S;  a  "must"  for  all  War  College  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  r,  •«  ^ 
Fifield.  Russell  H.  Southeast  Asia  in  United 
States  Policy.  New  York:  Praeger  1963. 
(DS518.8    F5);    Reviewed    by    Lt    Col    J.    r . 

^Rus<:ell    H.    Plfield.   Professor    of   Political 
science  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  has 
written    a    significant    and    comprehensive 
digest   of   far  more  than  the  policy  theine 
which  the  title  of  his  book  Implies.  South 
east    Asia   runs    as   a   core    throughout   the 
studv    but  the  author  reaches  deep  into  the 
Par  East,   South  Asia,  and  Australia  to  tie 
together  the  historical  and  current  aspect^ 
of  social,   cultural,  political,  economic    and 
mllitarv  pressures  which  have  influenced  the 
reelon."ln  addition  to  providing  an  analysis 
of'  united   States   policy    toward    Southeast 
Asia     this    book    considers    and    weighs    Ufa 
objectives    doctrines,  and  tactics  associated 
with  that  government's  efforts  to  create  area 
stability    and    viable    Independent    govern- 
ments within  the  mantle  of  that  stability. 
Critical  problem."?  that  confront  the  United 
States    in    Southeast    Asia    are    realistically 
brought  to  the  fore.  In  many  instances,  how- 
ever '  problem    areas    are   not   developed    to 
expose   the   frustrations   and   complications 
which  inhibit  western-oriented  solutions  to 


essentially  oriental  problems.  This  book  is, 
nevertheless,  an  excellent  vehicle  fo.-  the 
military  reader  to  use  In  reviewing  the 
southeast  Asian  situation  and  provides  a 
solid  springboard  of  thought-provoking  in- 
formation from  which  further  related  study 
and  analysis  can  be  launched. 

Calula,  David.  Counterinsvrgency  Warfare: 
Theory  and  Practice.  Foreword  by  Robert  B. 
Bowie.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Inc. 
1964.  143  pages.  $4.50. 

Although  guerrUla  warfare  and  revolu- 
tionary activities  have  been  well  recorded 
and  documented,  the  methods  of  combatting 
Insurgency  have  for  the  most  part  been 
neglected.  This  well  written,  well  organized, 
relatively  short  book  tends  to  answer  this 
need.  It  tells  the  other  side  of  the  story.  It 
goes  into  the  causes  of  Insurgency  and 
stresses  the  point  that  the  main  Idea,  or  the 
action  often  lacking.  Is  the  need  for  building 
a  political  machine  from  the  grass  roots  pop- 
ulation upward. 

The  author's  theme  Is  that  revolutionary 
wars  are  political  in  nature  and  thus  can 
be  won  only  through  political  means.  Ob- 
viously the  military  are  involved,  but  a  ptire 
military  victory  will  not  remove  the  causes 
of  Insurgency  nor  bring  about  a  lasUng 
settlement. 

The  book  presents  a  step-by-step  politico- 
military  approach  to  defeating  insurgency 
and  Is  timely  and  thought  provoking  reading 
for  the  military  person. 

Gilpin.  Robert  and  Wright.  Christopher, 
eds.  Scientists  and  National  Policy-Making. 
New  York:  Columbia  University  Press.  1964. 
(Q127  U5G5);  Reviewed  by  Lt  Col  A.  J. 
Hughes. 

Eight  authorities  In  science  and  poUtlcal 
science,  besides  the  two  editors,  discuss  con- 
clselv  critically,  and  not  always  in  accord, 
the  "role  of  scientists  In  US  policy-making. 
They  endeavor  to  determine  in  what  way 
and' to  what  degree  the  Involvement  In  ad- 
visory, administrative,  or  diplomatic  capaci- 
ties of  scientists  needs  to  be  reduced,  altered, 
or  augmented  to  meet  today's  changing  prob- 
lems  realistically  and   constructively. 

One  of  the  messages  portrayed  in  the  book 
Is  that  scientists  and  politicians  are  gaining 
more  mature  concepts  of  each  other.  The 
book  also  assesses  the  actual  role  scienUsts 
have  played  and  ought  to  play  in  the  formu- 
lation of 'government  policy. 

The  authors  provide  good  coverage  of  the 
scientific  establishment,  scientiste  and  poli- 
tics the  President's  Scientific  Advisors,  sci- 
entific strategists,  and  other  related  areaa. 
The  book  provides  the  military  reader  a  com- 
prehensive, tlmelv  look  at  the  Impact  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  on  U.S.  governmental 
operations,  decision-making  and  foreign  pol- 
icv 

'Halperin,  Morton  H.  China  and  the  Bomb. 
New  York:  Praeger.  1965.  (JX1570.5  H3); 
Reviewed  by  Col  M.  Goldenthal. 

This  is  a  tlmelv  treatment  of  a  critically 
important  subject  which  probably  portends 
a  "^hlft  m  the  present  fabric  of  national 
power  relationships.  Mr.  Halperin  Is  particu- 
larly effective  In  his  clear  analyses  of  (1) 
the"  antagonisms*  and  mutual  suspicions 
which  have  existed  between  the  US  and  Red 
China'  (2)  how  and  why  Red  China  devel- 
oped the  "bomb";  and  (3)  Red  China's  nu- 
clear potential  and  strategy. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Halperin's  attempts  at 
establishing  guidelines  for  American  policy 
and  at  analyzing  the  Implications  of  Red 
China's  nuclear  capability  are  understand- 
ably less  lucid.  Both  attempts  rather 
hurriedlv  enunciate  the  many  variables  in- 
volved and  raise  more  questions  than  are 
answered.  Tliese  variables  are  more  or  less 
palnftUlv  obvious  and  the  author's  academic 
treatment  points  out  the  various  alternative 
opportunities  In  formulating  US  policy.  In 
short.  Mr.  Halperin  is  excellent  In  treating 
the  past  but  somewhat  less  authoritative 
with  the  present  and  future.  However,  at  least 
he  has  collected  most  of  the  current  ideas 
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and  views  on  thla  vexing  problem  In  his  short 
hook. 

DecUlon-Maklng  for  Defense.  By  Charles 
J.  Hitch.  78  pages.  University  of  California 
Press,  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles.  California, 
1965.  $2.96;  reviewed  by  LTC  William  I. 
Gordon. 

In  January  1961.  Charles  J.  Hitch  was 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller)  by  President  Kennedy  with 
the  mandate  to  organize  the  financial  man- 
agement system  of  the  Defense  Department 
In  terms  of  meaningful  program  entitles — to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Defense  lo  look  at  the 
defense  program  and  budget  In  terms  of 
major  military  missions. 

As  Mr.  Hitch  points  out,  the  financial 
management  system  not  only  must  provide  a 
budget  in  a  form  acceptable  to  the  Congress 
but  It  must  also  "provide  the  data  needed 
by  top  management  to  make  the  really 
crucial  decisions,  particularly  on  the  major 
forces  and  weapons  systems  needed  to  carry 
out  the  principal  missions  of  the  defense 
establishment."  Programming,  a  new  func- 
tion, and  one  that  provided  a  bridge  between 
military  planning  and  the  budget,  was  Mr. 
Hitch's  contribution  to  the  system. 

The  book  Is  a  composite  of  four  Galther 
Memorial  Lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Hitch  at 
the  University  of  California.  The  first  of  the 
series  traces  the  evolution  of  the  national 
military  establishment  from  1789  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Kennedy  Administration.  The 
second  and  third  describe  the  purposes  and 
functioning  of  programming  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  techniques  of  cost-effectiveness 
studies  to  decisionmaking.  Finally,  in  the 
last  chapter,  the  book  attempts  to  evaluate 
these  innovations  and  to  defend,  in  particu- 
lar, the  device  of  the  "cost-effectiveness" 
study  against  the  not  infrequent  criticism 
leveled  against  it  since  1961. 

The  book  is  an  excellent  primer  for  those 
who  would  understand  the  present  system  of 
defense  management  and.  as  such,  can  pro- 
vide an  interesting  Introduction  to  any  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  who  will  be 
entering  the  Pentagon  for  their  first  assign- 
ment In  those  busy  halls. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  it  does  not 
provide  answers  to  the  many  questions  con- 
cerning the  effectiveness  of  systems  analysis 
or  whether  and  how  this  technique  has  been 
applied  by  the  top  defense  management  in 
arrirtng  at  the  far-reaching  decisions  of  the 
past  four  years. 

The  Common  Defense.  Strategic  Pro- 
grams in  National  Politics,  by  Samuel  P. 
Huntington.  500  pages.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1961. 

To  paraphrase  the  author,  this  book  exam- 
ines not  what  military  policy  ought  to  be. 
but  what  it  has  been  and  why.  Its  focus  Is 
on  the  strategic  aspect  of  that  policy  during 
the  period  from  1945  to  1960. 

The  New  Look.  NSC  68,  The  New  New 
Look,  the  "remainder  method"  of  budgeting, 
Interservlce  rivalries — all  of  these  and  nu- 
merous otner  aspects  of  military  policy  are 
examined  in  this  scholarly  and  objective 
work. 

The  portion  which  probably  Is  of  greatest 
Interest  to  the  professional  soldier  examines 
the  political  processes  involved  In  tlie  devel- 
opment of  strategic  programs.  Such  diverse 
subjects  as  lobbying  and  an  explanation  of 
how  the  executive  actually  legislates  stra- 
tegic programs  give  an  insight  into  strategy 
making,  which  could  not  be  gained  except  by 
participation  In  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  book  .i!so  analyzes  in  detail  our  de- 
velopment of  different  programs,  examines 
four  of  these  (strategic  deterrence,  Euro- 
pean defense,  continental  defense,  and 
limited  war) ,  studies  the  Influences  on  fiscal 
policy,  and  closes  with  thoughts  on  the 
period  "beyond  deterrence." 

Some  statements  in  the  book  will  make 
the  professional  soldier  uncomfortable.  Some 


are  open  to  question,  if  not  outright  argu- 
ment. But  the  reader  will  find  It  difficult  to 
find  fault  with  either  the  reasoning  or  the 
detailed  research  of  the  author. 

This  book  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
have  served,  are  serving,  or  will  serve  on  a 
iiigh-level  staff. 

Decisive  Battles  of  World  War  H:  The 
German  View.  Edited  by  Hans  A.  Jacobsen 
and  Jurgen  Rohwer.  Introduction  by  Cyrtl 
Falls.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Ed- 
ward ntzgerald.  509  pages.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  New  York,  1965.  $10.00;  reviewed  by 
Col.   D.  P.   Boyer.  Jr. 

Dedicated  to  Frederick  the  Great's  maxim, 
"Experience  is  useless  unless  the  right  con- 
clusions are  drawn  from  it,"  ten  German 
historians — some  of  them  distinguished  mil- 
itary commanders  in  World  War  II — have 
prepared  a  distinguished  contribution  to 
field  of  military  history.  Each  writer  has  con- 
centrated on  one  of  ten  selected  battle-cam- 
paigns: Dunkirk,  the  air  war  over  Britain, 
Crete,  Moscow  In  1941.  Mediterranean  in  1942, 
Stalingrad,  U-boat  campaign  of  1943.  Nor- 
mandy, collapse  of  Army  Group  Center  In 
Russia  in  1944,  and  the  Ardennes  ("Battle 
of  the  Bulge"). 

By  far  the  most  readable.  In  the  opinion 
of  this  reviewer,  of  various  accounts  by  Ger- 
man authors  on  the  conduct  of  World  War 
II,  each  campaign  study  is  concluded  with 
a  summary  of  what  we  in  the  US  Army  term 
"Lessons  learned."  Of  Interest  to  a  War  Col- 
lege reader  Is  the  attention  given,  not  alone 
to  the  tactical  conduce  of  the  campaign  and 
the  influence  of  Hitler,  but  to  the  controlling 
elements  of  geography,  political  systems,  re- 
sources, and — above  all — to  the  necessity  for 
accurate  intelligence. 

This  authoritative  and  objective  volume 
should  be  read  by  every  serious  student  of 
World  War  II. 

Kaufmann.  Willlm  W.  T!ie  McNamara 
Strategy.  New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1964. 
(UA23  "k281);  reviewed  by  Lt  Col  N.  A.  Par- 
son. 

The  McNamara  Strategy  Is  an  excellent  de- 
tailed narrative  account  of  the  changes  which 
the  nation's  leaders  have  made  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Kennedy  administration.  The  emphasis 
Is  on  Secretary  McNamara's  actions  and  the 
rationale  behind  his  actions.  The  book  is 
rather  biased  In  favor  of  the  administration 
and  Secretary  McNamara  specifically.  The 
author,  often  In  the  Pentagon  on  a  con- 
sultant basis,  voluntarily  submitted  the  man- 
uscript to  the  Defense  Department  for  clear- 
ance; the  result  Is  a  description  of  a  Mc- 
Namara who  can  do  no  wrong. 

The  author  first  describes  developments 
prior  to  1961  and*the  situation  which  existed 
when  Secretary  McNamara  took  office.  The 
second  chapter  discusses  the  "search  for  op- 
tions" to  present  the  communist  world  with 
an  effective  response  to  .  ny  form  of  aggres- 
sion. NATO  problems  and  the  Secretary's 
actions  with  respect  to  them  are  then  pre- 
sented In  considerable  detail.  A  chapter  en- 
titled "The  Long  View"  follows,  presenting 
the  long  term  considerations  of  Secretary 
McNamara  with  respect  to  nuclear  power, 
buildup  of  conventlon.T.1  forces,  arms  control, 
ana  research  and  development.  Chapter  5  de- 
scribes with  remarkable  clarity  and  simplic- 
ity the  system  of  planning  and  budgeting 
(almost  synonymoiis  terms  to  McNamara) 
whicii  was  established.  A  rigorous  technique 
of  weighing  cost  against  effectiveness,  not  to 
establish  a  budget  celling  but  to  establish 
an  adequate  rmlitary  force,  is  now  a  way  of 
life  in  the  Pentagon. 

Following  a  most  Interesting  narrative  of 
the  political  controversy  which  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's changes  have  created,  the  author 
attempts  to  prove  how  effective  these  changes 
have  been  In  the  International  arena — and 
with  some  success.  The  final  two  chapters 
point  out  some  of  the  defense  Implications 
of  the  future,  a  future  dominated  by  a  bril- 
liant,  dynamic   Secretary   of  Defense. 


The  book  depends  heavily  upon  quotations 
from  Secretary  McNamara's  speeches  and 
congressional  sessions.  Some  direct  interviews 
and  extensive  staff  interviews  are  also  relied 
upon.  Although  the  book  Is  entirely  sympa- 
thetic to  Mr.  McNamara's  point  of  view,  it 
is  the  most  complete  and  succinct  discus- 
sion of  the  Secretary's  actions  and  the 
reasons  behind  them  on  the  market. 

Problems  of  National  Strategy.  Edited  by 
Henry  A.  Kissinger.  477  pages.  Frederick  .A 
Praeger.  New  York,  1965.  $8.50;  reviewed  by 
LTC  D.  E.  Fowler. 

Dr.  Kissinger,  the  eminent  Professor  of 
Government  at  Ha-t-vard  University,  h:iS  care- 
fully compiled  an  anthology  of  readings  on 
basic  national  security  poucy  whicii  can  be 
of  great  value  to  both  the  serious  student 
of  national  strategy  and  the  lay  reader. 

In  presenting  viewpoints  on  both  sides  of 
key  issues,  Dr.  Kissinger  provides  a  better 
than  fair  representation  of  governmental, 
scientific  and  academic  thougiit  on  tl'is  ma- 
jor defense  policy  problems  confronting  the 
United  States  today. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts:  each 
with  an  introductory  chapter,  wTltten  by  Dr. 
Kissinger,  that  serves  to  clariiy  the  issues 
that  will  be  discussed.  The  five  areas  covered 
provide  a  brief  outline  of  US  problems:  Stra- 
tegic Doctrine  and  American  Defense  Policy; 
Alliances  in  the  Nuclear  Age;  Neutrality  and 
the  Problem  of  Insurgency:  the  Control  of 
Modern  We.^pons,  and;  National  Security 
Policy  and  Governmental  Organization.  The 
authors  of  the  25  articles  are  eminently 
qualified  to  write  in  these  areas,  and  include 
such  experts  as:  Kahn,  McNamara,  Entho- 
ven,  Schelling,  Buchan,  Gallols,  Kennedy, 
Rusk,  and  Teller. 

Dr.  Kissinger  completes  his  masterful  as- 
sembly effort  by  prefacing  each  article  with 
an  introduction  to  the  author  and  an  anal- 
ysis of  his  thesis. 

In  all.  the  book  is  recommended  reading 
for  anyone,  student  or  dilettante,  interested 
In  the  real  problems  of  national  strategy 
facing  the  United  States. 

Kissinger,  Henry  A.  The  Troubled  Partner- 
ship: A  Re-appraisal  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 
New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1965  (JX  1987 
A41K44I;   reviewed  by  Col  S.  V.  Titterud. 

The  Troubled  Partne-ship  is  the  first  book 
of  the  Atlantic  Policy  Study  undertaken  by 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  The  study 
deals  with  the  future  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity .\nd  examines  United  States  relations 
with  and  policies  toward  Western  Europe.  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  author  and  lecturer  In 
the  fields  of  national  and  international  poll- 
tics.  Professor  of  Government  and  a  faculty 
member  of  The  Center  of  International  Af- 
fairs, Harvard  University,  presents  a  well- 
argued  and  illuminating  reappraisal  of  the 
Atlantic  alliance. 

The  book  examines  the  changes  of  thinking 
that  have  occurred  since  the  development  of 
the  Atlantic  relationship  .".nd  gives  a  back- 
ground on  problems  of  deterrence  and  alli- 
ances of  this  community.  President  de 
Gaulle's  policies  are  assessed  in  comparison  to 
those  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  give  a 
better  understanding  to  the  overall  problem 
facing  Western  Europe.  A  critical  appraisal  Is 
m.ade  of  the  MLF.  Kissinger  says  that  the 
most  Important  lesson  learned  regarding  the 
MLF  is  not  to  try  to  solve  political  problems 
with  technical  expedients.  He  proposes  an 
allied  nuele.ir  force  with  certain  limitations 
and  a  united  Europe  through  a  partnership. 
He  further  argues  that  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity cannot  have  a  dominant  partner  as 
they  have  had — "it  is  the  community  rather 
than  American  control  which  is  the  best  co- 
hesion of  the  alliance." 

Kulskl,  Wladyslaw  W.  International  Poli- 
tics in  a  Revolutionary  Age.  New  York:  Llp- 
pincott.  1964.  (D843  KB):  reviewed  by  Lt  Col 
D.  E.  Fowler. 

This  new  text  on  international  relations 
is  one  of  the  most  "readable"  to  the  non- 
professional i>olltical  scientist  that  has  been 
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nubllshed.  Professor  Kulskl  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  his  effort  to  cover  the  Interna- 
tional relations  spectrum  by  an  eclectic  ap- 
proach for  the  nonspecialist  and  the  practi- 
tioner His  Introduction  contains  a  concise 
historical  view  of  the  field  of  international 
relations,  foreign  policy,  contemporary  para- 
doxes, and  also  defines  key  terms  of  the  pro- 
fession, -nie  remaining  chapters  cover  mili- 
tary strategy  ^including  disarmament),  aUi- 
ances  the  nation-state  and  nationalism, 
national  power,  the  East-West  conflict,  inter- 
national law,  morality  and  public  opinion, 
economic  tools,  international  organizations 
mot  solely  the  UN),  diplomacy  (Including 
propaganda),  and  an  extensive  discussion  of 
the  developing  nations  (3  chapters) .  This  last 
topic  includes  racism,  demography,  economic 
and  social  factors,  colonlaUsm,  urbanization, 
Industrialization,  and  foreign  aid. 

The  material  in  the  book  provides  a  basic 
understanding  of  international  relations— 
the  book  is  a  primer  In  international  politics. 
The  categorized  table  of  contents  along  with 
two  Indices,  one  by  place-names  and  one  by 
subjects,  facilitates  reference.  There  is  an  ex- 
tensive bibliography  arranged  by  function. 

Prof  Kulski  spent  17  years  in  the  PoUsh 
Foreign  Service,  4  years  as  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Alabama,  and  since  1951 
has  been  a  professor  at  Syracuse  University. 
He  thus  writes  as  both  an  academician  and 
an  experienced  diplomat. 

Lerner,  Max.  The  Age  of  Overkill;  a  Preface 
to  World  Politics.  New  York:  Simon  &  Schus- 
ter, 1962.  iD843  L43);  reviewed  by  Ccl.  A.  W. 
Masters. 

This  book  is  an  important  scholarly  work 
which  reflects  tremendous  depth  of  research_ 
excellent  analvtical  logic,  and  a  degree  of 
intuitive  perception  not  normally  found  in 
political  tomes.  As  the  subtitle  suggests,  the 
book  is  a  reflection  of  Mr.  Lerner's  belief  that 
the  old  political  order  is  dead  and  a  new 
political  world  order  Is  evolving.  The  author 
focuses  specifically  on  broad  mihtary,  social, 
ethical  and  political  forces  and  relates  these 
forces  to  what  could  be  the  world  of  tomor- 
row.   For    this    he    coins    the    word    '  possi- 

bilism."  ^     ^        , 

The  thesis  of  the  book  Is  that  the  transi- 
tion to  world  order  Is  the  only  alternative 
to  world  destruction.  This  thesis,  of  course, 
has  been  supported  by  many  other  scholarly 
works  which  have  been  pubhshed  since  1625. 
To  Mr  Lerner  s  credit  is  the  fact  that  he 
supports  his  judgment  with  a  logic  of  reality 
rather  than  with  a  logic  of  emotionalism. 
The  author  calls  on  knowledge  in  depth  o..  all 
the  major  academic  disciplines.  Further,  he 
recognizes  and  exploits  the  Ideas  found 
in  the  arts  and  mvthology.  Throughout  you 
sense  Mr.  Lerner's  skill  as  a  practicing  Jour- 
nalist who  knows  people  of  all  type  and  who 
knows  intuitively  how  they  will  react  in 
various  situations. 

In  summing  up.  Mr.  Lerner  dips  into  psy- 
chology projected  on  a  world-wide  basis  to 
determine  in  his  mind  whether  civiUzation 
as  a  whole  will  fulfill  a  "death  wish"  or 
whether  it  will  follow  the  opposite  emotional 
drive  toward  acconunodation  to  sustain  life. 
Happily  Mr.  Lerner  believes  the  latter  will 
occur  and  that  not  only  will  civilization  sur- 
vive hut  also  that  man  will  move  beyond  the 
power  principle  in  politics  to  a  point  where 
controlled  power  will  find  its  place  as  a  tool 
to  Insure  world  order  and  the  good  life  for 
the  majorltv  of  the  people  in  it. 

The  prose  in  this  book  is  lyrical  in  a  sense 
and  throughout  Mr.  Lerner's  tremendous 
skill  in  using  applicable  metaphors  and 
aphorisms  greatly  enhances  the  pleasure  In 
its  reading. 

Nehemkis,  Peter.  Latin  America:  Myth  ana 
Reality.  New  York:  Knopf.  1964.  (FI408  N4): 
reviewed  by  Col.  P.  L.  Bogen. 

Throughout  the  book  the  impact  of  the 
world  power  struggle  and  the  importance  of 
developing  nreas  is  presented  in  objective  yet 
stimulating   manner.   The    restrained    thor- 


oughness with  which  opposing  forces  are 
analvzed  and  opposing  points  of  view  pre- 
sented makes  this  a  model  of  academic  ob- 
jectivity. 

The  style  Is  a  pleasing  blend  of  personal- 
ized analysis,  concise  factual  reporting,  and 
shrewd  analysis.  "Latin  America.  Myth  and 
Reality"  presents  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  history  and  development  of  Central  and 
South  America.  It  is  a  fine  blend  of  histor- 
ical and  current  fact  and  thoughtful  polit- 
ical, sociological,  and  economic  analysis.  Full 
consideration  Is  given  to  the  military  situa- 
tion. Implications,  and  role  In  the  area. 

Osanka,  Franklin  M..  ed.  Modern  Guerrilla 
Warfare:  Fighting  Communist  Guerrilla 
Moveme7Us.  1941-1961.  New  York:  Free  Press 
of  Glencoe,  1962.  (U240  08);  reviewed  by  Lt. 
Col.  C.  L.  Steel.  Jr. 

Modern  Guerrilla  Warfare  Is  a  symposium 
of    writings    on    major    guerrilla    activities 
worldwide  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
book   is   organized   in   three  parts  with   the 
first  being  a  review  of  guerrilla  warfare  in  the 
past  and  its  modern  strategic  uses;  the  sec- 
ond being  a  world  coverage  on  the  applica- 
tion  of    guerrilla   principles;    and    the   con- 
cluding section  dealing  with  counterguerriUa 
procedures  and  policies.  The  introduction  by 
Huntington    is    particularly    noteworthy    in 
tliat  he  gives  comprehensive  classification  of 
wars  and  warfare  of  today  and  tomorrow.  A 
bibliography  is  Included  with  over  miO  refer- 
ences and  represents  perhaps  the  finest  bibli- 
ography on  this  portion  of  the  spectrum  of 
warfare.  Present  American  policy  is  well  cov- 
ered bv  Presidential  Advisor,  W.  W.  Rostow, 
whose  "article  stems  from  a  graduation  ad- 
dress   given    at   the    Army    Special    Warfare 
Center  at  Fort  Bragg  in  1961  and  which  has 
"oeen  reproduced  in  many  different  publica- 
tions. The  worldwide  coverage  is  particularly 
interesting  In  that  it  vividly  portrays  both 
the  common  characteristics  and  the  facets 
which    are   peculiar   to   a   given   country   or 
region. 

Although  the  general  reader  may  not  be 
interested  in  all  the  articles,  he  will  cer- 
tainly find  ample  food  for  thought  on  this 
most  vlt.al  subjects  in  today's  cold  war. 

Padelford,  Norman,  J.,  and  Lincoln.  George 
^  The  Dyna-mics  of  International  Politics. 
New  York:  Macmlllan.  1962.  (JX1308  P281); 
reviewed  by  Col.  R.  W.  Schafer, 

The  authors  consider  the  subject  of  inter- 
national relations  as  an  involved,  active,  and 
ever  changing  field  of  study.  They  have  di- 
vided their  analysis  of  International  rela- 
tions into  five  major  subdivisions,  the  first 
of  which  depicts  the  setting  of  international 
politics  today.  Here,  In  providing  the  basic 
ingredients  of  international  relations,  the 
authors  discuss  the  nation-state  system,  the 
'oalance  of  power  system,  bipolarity.  Inter- 
national organization,  and  new  forces  such 
,-is  nationalism  and  technology  which  are 
having  a  profound  effect  on  the  international 
order  They  also  establish  their  approach  to 
international  politics  as  essentlaUy  a  prag- 
matic examination  of  the  present,  looking 
for  the  various  pressures  which  affect  the 
actions    and    interactions    of    states. 

The  second  part  of  the  text  examines  ma- 
jor social,  economic,  and  political  factors, 
e  g  .  population,  geography,  technology,  eco- 
nomics, psychology,  ideology,  nationalism, 
imperialism,  colonialism,  and  the  quest  for 
security,  which  cut  across  the  patterns  of 
states  and  their  relationships.  Part  Three 
directs  attention  to  the  nature  and  role  of 
foreign  policy  and  to  the  political  processes 
bv  which  the  United  States,  parliamentary 
democracies,  and  Communist  nations  evolve 
their  foreign  policies.  Part  Four  analyzes  the 
use  of  diplomacy,  armed  force,  economic  ac- 
tions and  psvchological  tools  as  Instruments 
by  which  a  state  executes  its  plan  of  action 
in  the  pursuit  of  Its  national  goals.  In  the 
final  section  of  the  text  the  authors  deal 
with    the   formalized   aspects  of   the   world 


order,  assessing  the  role  of  international  law 
m  the  world  today  and  discussing  both  the 
universal  approach  to  world  organization, 
principaUy  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
more  limited  groupings  of  states,  e.g  ,  NATO. 
This  volume  is  a  well-balanced  text  on  the 
principles  of  international  relations,  and  its 
information  is  presented  in  an  interesting 
and  challenging  manner. 

Pogue,  Forrest  C.  George  C.  Marshall: 
Ordeal  and  Hope,  1939-1942,  New  York: 
Viking  Press,  1966.  (E745  M37P6  v.  2);  re- 
viewed by  Col.  G.  S.  Pappas. 

This  second  volume  of  Pogue's  biography 
of  General  of  the  Army  George  C.  Marshall 
is   of   particular   interest   and   value   to   the 
professional  soldier.  Covering  the  period  from 
1939  to  1942.  the  book  constantly  points  out 
ways  bv  which  Marshall  tried  to  prepare  the 
small  United  States  Army  for  Its  future  In- 
volvement  m    the   war.   Involvement   which 
was  obvious  to  every  serious-thinking  Amer- 
ican of  the  time.  His  diplomatic  liaison  with 
Congress    and    other    executive    branch    offi- 
cials, his  negotiations  with  British  officials, 
his  concern  over  economic  effects  of  increas- 
ing the  armed  forces,  his  problems  with  tem- 
peramental subordinates,  his  efforts  to  pro- 
gram Army  growth — each  of  these,  and  all, 
teach  a  mihtary  lesson  to  the  reader.  The 
preparations  for  the  North  African  landings, 
discussions  about  the  eventual  invasion   ol 
Europe,    and    the    worries    of    the    Pacific 
theater  also  add  to  the  value  of  the  work. 
This  book  is  a  must  for  the  reading  list — 
the   biography,    when    completed,    will   rank 
beside  Freeman's  "Robert  E.  Lee  "  as  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  century. 

Africa:  A  Foreign  Affairs  Reader,  synopsis 
by  Col.  H.  W.  Lange;  edited  by  Philip  W. 
Qulgg;  published  by  Frederick  A.  Praeger. 
Inc.,  New  York,  1964. 

This  edition  of  24  selections,  by  different 
authors,  presents  articles  which  have  ap- 
peared In  Foreign  Affairs  over  the  past  40 
vears— 1924  to  1963. 

It  is  intriguing  to  read  Items  from  a,  period 
seeminglv  so  remote  and  to  view  their  rela- 
tionship'to  known  events.  The  selections  are 
spread:  a  few  in  the  1920s,  a  few  in  the  mid- 
period,  and  most  In  the  latest  decade. 

The  division  of  Africa  among  Etiropean 
nations  d;d  not  seem  open  to  challenge — It 
was  either  first  come  first  served,  or  else  the 
lion's  share  to  the  boldest  and  strongest. 

Yet  in  the  span  of  the  articles  in  this  book 
the  discussion  of  African  affairs  and  the 
points  of  reference  have  changed.  The  differ- 
ent colonial  systems— regardless  of  their 
merit— had  reached  an  end.  A  virtually  blood- 
less transformation,  without  precedent  In  the 
growth  of  numerous  new  states,  has  occurred. 
The  authors  contributing  to  Foreign  Af- 
fairs were  truly  free  to  write  as  they  saw  fit 
and  to  present  diverse  opinions.  The  maga- 
zine accepted  articles  with  contradictmg 
points  of  view— each  with  elements  of  truth— 
and  the  reader  may  thereby  apprehend  the 
political  forces  which  will  be  shaping  Africa 
in  the  future. 

The  subjects  mostly  concentrate  on  "Black 
Africa"  and  especially  on  the  political  and 
social  aspects.  Contrasts  between  the  English 
and  French  colonial  procedures,  viewed  by  the 
colonialists  themselves  and  now  analysed  by 
scholarlv  commentators  or  critiqued  by  the 
incumbent  African  leaders,  are  clearly  In- 
structive. 

For  the  specialist  In  African  affairs  certain 
of  the  articles  provide  a  most  valuable  ex- 
planation of  the  racial  and  tribal  founda- 
tions to  the  regional  problems. 

"American  Strategy:  A  New  Perspective." 
By  Urs  Schwarz.  Doubleday  and  Company, 
Inc..  1966.  $4.50.  Reviewed  by  LTC  D.  E. 
Fowler. 

This  book  presents  a  very  Interesting  and 
balanced  studv  of  the  growth  of  strategic 
thinking  In  the  United  States  as  seen  by  the 
foreign  editor  of  a  Swiss  newspaper.  In  the 
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first  third  of  the  bock,  he  traces  the  history 
of  United  States  strategic  thought  through 
both  World  Wars,  providing  an  excellent  In- 
sight Into  the  traditional  sharp  division  be- 
tween policy  (or  politics)  and  military  affairs. 
The  remainder  of  the  boolc  Is  devoted  to  the 
significant  trends  In  United  States  strategic 
thinking  down  to  the  present  (1966).  He  ex- 
plains In  very  clear  terms  various  aspects  of 
our  current  strategic  thought  and  the  con- 
tributions that  the  leading  individual  writers 
have  made  to  debate.  He  concludes  by  stating 
that  NATO  has  failed  primarily  because  Eu- 
ropean thinkers  and  leaders  have  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  and  to  understand  the  stra- 
tegic theories  and  concepts  advanced  by  the 
United  States  for  the  common  defense  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Community. 

While  this  small  book  (178  pages)  Is  not, 
In  my  view,  "a  comprehensive  study  on  the 
growth  of  strategic  thinking  In  the  United 
States  of  America"  (as  Inferred  by  the  au- 
thor). It  does  provide  a  very  fine  over- view 
of  the  subject. 

Warren,  Sidney.  The  President  as  World 
Leader.  Philadelphia:  Llpplncott.  1964.  (JX- 
1416  W34);  reviewed  by  Col.  W.  R.  Mc- 
Cutchen. 

Although  the  United  States  has  become 
one  of  the  major  world  powers  In  the  Twen- 
tieth Century,  the  nation  has  assumed  Its 
role  of  world  leadership  with  reluctance.  The 
men  who  have  occupied  the  office  of  the 
President  during  this  period  have  played  the 
major  part  of  shaping  American  foreign  pol- 
icy during  this  period  of  halting  transition 
from  traditional  isolation  to  Intimate  In- 
volvement In  world  affalirs. 

This  book  Is  a  story  of  these  men,  from 
Theodore  Roosevelt  to  John  F.  Kennedy.  It 
Is  also  an  analysis  of  that  foreign  policy 
which  they  were  chiefly  responsible  for  creat- 
ing and  carrying  out.  Along  with  the  chang- 
ing role  of  the  United  States  In  world  affairs, 
there  were  fundamental  changes  brought 
about  In  the  nature  of  the  Presidency  Itself. 
The  author  also  shows  clearly  the  Interpreta- 
tion each  President  made  of  the  responsibili- 
ties and  prerogatives  of  his  office. 

This  Is  an  informative  and  often  dramatic 
account  of  modern  United  States  history,  fo- 
cused as  It  Is  on  the  President  as  the  chief 
actor.  It  Is  probably  the  first  major  treatment 
of  this  history  In  this  manner. 

"Soviet  Strategy  at  the  Crassroads."  By 
Thomas  W.  Wolfe'.  342  Pages.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
1964.  $5.95.  By  Lt,  Col.  William  I.  Gordon, 
Inf. 

On  November  28,  1964,  the  Soviet  Union 
disclosed  the  appointment  of  Marshal  Matvla 
Zakharov  as  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  re- 
storing him  to  a  post  he  held  for  the  three 
years  prior  to  February  1963. 

Zakharov,  who  Is  one  of  the  conservative 
members  of  the  Soviet  Defense  establish- 
ment, was  a  victim  of  the  Khrushchev-Mall- 
novsky  battle  over  defense  strategy  which 
has  been  waged  behind  the  Kremlin  walls  for 
the  past  several  years. 

The  Issues  were  clear-cut.  Khrushchev  was 
an  advocate  of  qualitative  military  superior- 
ity over  the  West,  believed  that  any  future 
war  must  be  short  and  would  be  won  or  lost 
In  the  first  nuclear  exchange,  that  the  advent 
of  thermonuclear  weapons  made  any  kind  of 
confrontation  with  the  United  States  fool- 
hardy and  dangerous  and  demanded  political 
and  Party  primacy  over  military  matters. 

Mallnovsky,  the  Defense  Minister.  Is  the 
leader  of  the  conservative  military  group 
which  urged  quantitative  as  well  as  quallta- 
♦ive  superiority  over  the  West,  pressed  for 
jhe  retention  of  massive  armies  to  fight  pro- 
racted  wars,  sought  a  greater  measure  of 
ollltary  autonomy  in  basic  policymaking  and 
.ooked  upon  excessive  Party-political  Intru- 
Blon  Into  military  affairs  aa  a  threat  to  mili- 
tary effectiveness. 

Thomaa  W.  Wolfe,  a  retired  Air  Force  offi- 


cer and  now  a  senior  staff  member  of  the 
Social  Science  Department.  The  RAND  Cor- 
poration, has  traced  the  debate  between 
Khrushchev  and  his  military  leaders  as  It 
has  been  revealed  In  a  wealth  of  Soviet 
source  material. 

Khrushchev  had  appeared  to  be  winning 
the  battle  and  his  replacement  of  Zakharov 
with  Marshal  Sergei  Viryusov  (a  Khrushchev 
adherent  and  rocket  expert)  was  one  Illustra- 
tion of  his  success.  (Viryusov  was  killed  In 
an  airplane  crash  In  Yugoslavia  In  October.) 

The  final  blow  to  the  conservative  forces 
appeared  to  be  the  Soviet  budget  published 
In  December  1963  which  reduced  the  military 
forces  and  gave  a  major  share  of  national 
resources  to  consumer  Industry. 

How  much  this  blow  to  the  military  affect- 
ed Khnjshchev's  ouster  Is  not  yet  known. 
But  the  restoration  of  Zakharov  to  his  high 
post  may  Indicate  a  vindication  of  Mallnov- 
skys  position.  The  future  course  of  Mallnov- 
skys  fortunes  Is  still  In  doubt,  however, 
and  Mr.  Wolfe  has  done  us  all  a  service  In 
his  clear  and  well-documented  analysis  of 
the  debate.  Soviet  strategy  Is  still  at  the 
crossroads.  Which  path  It  takes  is  of  the 
greatest  concern  to  the  Free  World. 

Memorandum  No.  621-4 ' 
U.S.  Army  War  College. 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  January  10,  1966. 

EDtrCATION    AND   TRAINING 

Reading  list  panels 

Pursuant  to  paragraph  4,  USAWC  Memo- 
randum 28-1,  dated  28  June  1963.  the  Read- 
ing List  Panel  to  select  books  to  be  recom- 
mended for  Inclusion  in  the  USAWC  Read- 
ing List  and  the  Department  of  the  Army 
Contemporary  Military  Reading  List  Is  ap- 
pointed to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman. 
The  panel  will  be  constituted  as  follows: 

Lt.  Col.  W.  I.  Gordon.  ODI&R,  Chairman. 

Col.   R.    B.   Rlgg,  USACDCIAS,   Member. 

Col.  R.  K.  Jones,  DEPMILPLNG,  Member. 

Col.  D.  S.  Bussey,  DEPSTRATAPRSL, 
Member. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Blanchard,  Library,  Member. 

For  the  Commandant: 

William  J.  Gallagher. 

Colonel,  Artillery. 

Secretary. 

Distribution:  Z. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS;  THREAT  TO 
SOVEREIGNTY? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ala- 
bama Legislative  Commission  To  Pre- 
serve the  Peace  has  recently  compiled  a 
study  and  commentary  on  the  possible 
threat  posed  by  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization. 

An  Informed  people  tire  the  greatest 
bulwark  against  tyranny  and  oppression 
and  despotism,  and  I  feel  our  colleagues 
will  find  the  Alabama  study  both  alarm- 
ing and  Informative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  complete 
text  of  the  study  and  commentary  In 
the  body  of  the  Record: 


'  This  uiemorandum  supersedes  USAWC 
Memo  350-2,  19  May  1964.  Last  series  for 
1965. 


The  United  Nations:   Threat  to 

sovebeicntt? 

(A  Study  and  Commentary  by  the  Alabama 

Legislative    Commission    To    Preserve    the 

Peace,  submitted  August  1967,  to  Alabama 

Legislature) 

Commission  members:  Senator  John  H. 
Hawkins,  Jr.,  Chairman:  Representative  Ira 
D.  Pruitt.  Vice-Chairman;  Senator  James  S. 
Clark:  Representative  W.  M.  (Monty)  Col- 
lins: Representative  Robert  C.  iBobi  Gaf- 
ford;  Edwin  Strickland,  Staff  Director. 

FOREWORD 

The  Legislature  of  Alabama,  In  Its  1966 
Regular  Session,  directed  that  a  study  be 
made  by  the  Alabama  Legislative  Commis- 
sion to  Preserve  the  Peace  Into  the  possible 
tlu:eat  posed  by  the  United  Nations,  Its  cliar- 
ter  and  its  operation,  against  the  sovereignty 
of  the  ^tate  of  Alabama  and  of  the  United 
States. 

Pursuant  to  this  directive,  we  have  utilized 
all  sources  and  research  msiterial  available 
to  us  in  assessment  of  this  threat. 

When  the  United  Nations  was  organized  In 
San  Francisco  In  1945.  following  IM  close  of 
World  War  II.  the  American  people,  tired  of 
confilct.  accepted  Its  promise  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  peace.  Few  people  realized  at  that 
time  that  much  of  the  pre-planning  for  this 
meeting  was  done  In  Moscow,  Russia,  or  that 
an  American  traitor,  Alger  Hiss,  was  the  chief 
American  architect  of  this  proposed  super 
government. 

During  the  years  more  and  more  Ameri- 
can citizens,  including  military  leaders,  mem- 
bers of  congress  and  persons  charged  with  the 
security  of  this  nation,  have  become  acutely 
aware  of  the  threat  of  the  United  Nations  to 
the  sovereignty  and  security  of  this  country. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  has  warned  repeatedly 
that  we  are  embracing  upon  our  shores  a 
wellsprlng  of  espionage.  Repeatedly  our  gov- 
ernment has  unearthed  spy  and  espionage 
rings  operating  out  of  the  United  Nations 
headquarters  In  New  York.  Yet,  since  these 
delegates  from  communist  countries  enjoy 
full  diplomatic  immunity,  we  can  do  little 
except  to  declare  persona  non  grata  those 
who  are  apprehended,  and  to  allow  them  to 
be  replaced  by  equally  well  trained  commu- 
nist agents. 

Taxpayers  of  the  United  States  have  been 
placed  In  the  frustrating  position  of  bearing 
approximately  one  half  the  expenses  of  the 
U.N.  and  Its  various  Interlocking  agencies, 
while  communist  countries  press  for  more 
and  more  control  over  American  freedoms 
through  exercise  of  the  various  charter  pro- 
visions which  supersede  our  own  laws  and 
even   constitutional   provisions. 

We  began  with  the  deck  stacked  against 
us.  As  a  "have"  nation,  we  stood  to  lose  more, 
materially,  than  other  U.N.  members.  As  a 
nation  with  a  proud  heritage  of  freedom,  we 
stood  to  lose  these  freedoms  while  the  people 
of  slave  nations  could  not  lose  what  they 
did  not  possess. 

Today  we  see  most  of  the  members  of  the 
U.N.  arrayed  against  the  free  nations  of 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia.  The  United  Na- 
tions, a  "peace"  oreanlzatlon,  has  even 
planned  the  Invasion  of  The  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  using  American  military  power 
and  troops.  This  plan  was  set  forth  In  detail 
In  what  has  become  known  as  the  "Rand  Re- 
port" paid  for  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

The  influx  of  "emerging  nations"  into  U.N. 
membership  In  recent  years  has  weighted  the 
voting  p>ower  heavily  In  favor  of  communist 
bloc  nations.  These  unstable  nations  of 
Africa  look  with  envy  and  greed  at  South 
Africa  and  Rhodesia,  among  the  few  stable, 
self-sustaining  nations  left  In  that  part  of 
the  world.  The  sin  of  these  nations.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  U.N.,  Is  that  they  will  not  submit 
to  takeover  by  unqualified  Negro  majorities. 

Fresh  In  the  minds  of  alert  Americana  la 
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the  United  NaUons  fiasco  In  South  Korea, 
where  American  troops  were  under  the  over- 
all supervision  of  a  Soviet  national  acting  in 
his  united  Nations  capacity.  This  was  the 
only  war  ever  fought  by  American  forces  in 
which  we  were  not  allowed  to  bring  about 
military  victory,  but  forced  to  settle  on  a 
communist  compromise. 

\s  win  be  developed  In  this  study.  The 
United  States  has  allowed  many  of  its  Inter- 
nal policies,  including  its  racial  problems  to 
be  dictated  bv  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
The  threat  to  the  sovereignty  of  our  nation 
and  to  the  several  states  of  which  it  Is  com- 
prised is  becoming  widely  known.  And  with 
this  knowledge,  freedom  loving  Americans 
are  mounting  a  determined  counter  attack 
upon  the  source  of  this  threat— The  United 

\n°the  interest  of  brevity  In  this  study,  we 

have  refrained  from  lengthy  documentation 
on  many  points  raised.  Source  material  is 
available"  in  the  office  of  this  Commission 
Room  332.  State  Capitol  Building. 

We  claim  no  expertise  on  the  subject  of 
the  united  Nations,  but  we  have  used  the 
studies  from  many  sources.  Special  thanks 
should  be  extended  to  Major  Arch  E.  Roberts 
both  for  his  personal  help  and  the  valuable 
background  of  documentation  contained  in 
his  authoritative  book.  Victory  Denied— Ed- 
win Strickland.  Staff  Director,  Alabatna 
Legislative  Commission  To  Preserve  the 
Peace. 

t-NTTED     NATIONS— ITS     ORIGIN 

On  April  26,  1945.  representatives  of  most 
of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  met  In 
San  Francisco  to  create  an  organization  of 
nations  which  would  become  a  pattern  r» 
world  government  and-lt  was  hoped  by  Its 
sincere  supporters-insure  lasting  peace  to 
a  worfd  long  wearv  of  war.  The  conference 
warcompIe°ed  on  June  26,  1945,  with  the 
adoption  of  the  UN  Charter. 

Before  the  San  Francisco  convention,  how- 
ever, much  groundwork  had  been  do^e  by 
various  groups  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where designed  to  make  the  world  organlza- 
Sn  acceptable  to  the  United  States^w-hlch 
had,  after  world  War  I.  rejected  membership 
m  the  League  of  Nations. 

For  a  period  of  approximately  three  years 
before  the  actual  formation  of  the  Un  ted 
Nations,  there  was  conducted  In  the  United 
States  a  full-blown,  expensive  campaign  to 
overcome   the   natural   objections  of   a  free 
and  powerful  nation  to  giving  up  of  Its  na- 
tional sovereignty.  „rmin 
In    1941,    there    was    organized    a    group 
called  the  International  Free  World  Associ- 
ation   and   this   group   began   publishing   a 
magazine  called  Free   World.  The  secretary 
^f   this   group   wa*  Ix)Uls  Dollvet.  who  was 
later  Identified  In  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate    internal     Security    Subcommittee     by 
Louis   Budenz   as   a   member   of   the   Co?^' 
munL.t  Party,    (see   IPR  hearings    1951-52^ 
P     562  )    Budenz    was    a    high    Communist 
Partv   functionary   who   defected   and    gave 
valuable  testimony  to  the  U.S.  Government 
concerning    communist    spy     networks    In 

^TT^eTact  that  the  United  Nations  was  en- 
visioned bv  Its  planners  as  a  world  govern- 
ment, superseding  the  sovereignty  of  na- 
tions, was  not  hidden.  On  Aug.  6  1946.  the 
Chicago  Tribune  published  an  article  con- 
cerning the  one- world  plans  of  the  UN.  and 
headed'  It  "Radicals.  Rich  Unite  To  Push 
World  State:  Fight  Defenders  of  US.  sov 
erelgnty." 

The  council  on  Foreign  Relations,  In  con- 
junction with  the  U.S.  State  Department. 
plaved  an  Important  role  in  the  '  co^dltlon- 
Ine"  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  public  to  ac- 
cept the  UN  Charter  and  Its  restrictions  on 
national  sovereignty.  Thls^^^^t  ou*  in  State 
Department  PubUcatlon  3580  (1950)  on  P. 
108  This  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organization  was  headed  by  Sumnar  Welles 
of  the  State  Department.  Proving  the  direct 


link  between  the  old  League  of  Nations  and 
the  United  Nations,  was  the  fact  that  two 
members  of  this  subcommittee  had  also 
■served  on  the  staff  of  Col.  E.  M.  House  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  in  1918.  at  the  time 
of  the  founding  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Tliey  were  Dr.  James  T.  Shotwell  and 
Isaiah  Bowman. 

Before  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  pre- 
liminary meetings  were  held  in  Moscow. 
Russia  'in  October,  1943,  to  lay  groundwork 
for  the  United  Nations.  The  Moscow  Con- 
ference was  attended  by  the  top  diplomats 
of  the  United  States.  Russia,  Great  Britain 
and  by  the  Chiaese  Ambassador  to  Russia. 
This  meetlnglPsr  held  under  the  cold,  cal- 
culating eye  of  Joseph  Stalin,  and  received 
his  blessing.  ,     , 

Later,  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  final  plans  for 
the  United  Nations  organization  were  ham- 
mered out.  The  chief  planner  at  this  con- 
ference and  later  a  top  aide  at  the  United 
Nations  Convention,  was  Alger  Hiss,  who  was 
later  to  be  expased  and  convicted  as  a  Soviet 
spy  working  inside  the  U.S.  Government. 

To  fully  understand  the  planning  behind 
the  United  Nations  prior  to  1945.  we  should 
look  more  closelv  at  the  Free  World  Associa- 
tion which  had  such  close  ties  to  our  own 
State  Department.  The  organization,  through 
Its  publication.  Free  World,  made  no  effort 
to  hide  *-he  fact  that  they  were  planning  a 
world  organization,  with  powers  to  enforce 
international  decrees,  and  that  the  sover- 
eignty of  nations  could  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  lofty  goal. 

One  of  those  mo.st  active  In  the  Free 
World  Association  was  Carlo  Emanuel  a 
Prato,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Editorial  Board  of  Free  World. 

For  background  on  Mr.  Prato.  we  quote 
from  the  daily  Congressional  Recoed,  July 
11,  1950,  page  A5016: 

"Associated  In  the  OWI  Division  under 
control  of  Alan  Cranston  was  an  alleged 
Italian  Communist.  Carlo  Emanuel  a  Prato. 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Si*1tzerland  as 
a  Soviet  agent,  entered  the  United  States  on 
a  Czech  passport  Issued  to  Milan  Janota. 

An  ad  in  Free  World.  August,  1945,  made 
the  following  statement: 

"This  month  marks  the  Free  Worlds 
fourth  anniversary.  Its  first  objectlve-a 
charter  for  world  organlzatlon-ls  realized. 
Now  we  move  on  toward  broader  world 
democracy." 

The  objectives  of  the  Free  World  Orga- 
nization was  set  out  as  early  a«  October,  1942, 
in  Its  publication: 

"The  creation  of  the  machlner\-  for  a  world 
government  In  which  the  United  Nations 
will  serve  as  a  nucleus  Is  a  necessary  task 
of  the  present  In  order  to  prepare  In  time 
the  foundations  for  a  future  world  order. 

Following  the  formation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  continuing  right  ^P  tintUtoday. 
numerous  ultra  liberal  and  "left    organiza- 
tions have  been  organized  around  the  promo- 
on  and  defense  of  the  Stilted  Natlons^One 
of  the  earUest  of  these  was  United  World 
rJ^llisZ     formed    on    Feb.    22,    1947     by 
merger   of   several    other    organizations    In- 
terested m  world  government.  ITiese  merged 
groups    were   Americans    United    for    World 
GoveVnmenf,   World  Federalists;   Massachu- 
setts Committee  for  World  Federation;  Stu- 
dent  Federalists:  World  Citizens  of  GeorgU 
and  World  Republic.   (N.Y.  Times,  Feb.  23, 
1947   P   25) 

Their  statement  quoted  at  that  time  In- 
cluded the  following: 

World  peace  can  be  created  and  main- 
tained only  under  world  law,  universal  and 
strong  enough  to  prevent  armed  conflict  be- 
tw«n  nations  .  .  .  Therefore,  while  endorsing 
the  efforts  of  the  United  Natlona  to  bring 
about  a  world  community  favorable  to  peace, 
we  will  work  primarily  to  strengthen  the 
United  Natlonfi  Into  a  world  government  rt 
limited  powers  adequate  to  prevent  ft  war 


and  having  direct  jurisdiction  over  the  in- 
dividual" (Italics  added). 

The  frankness  with  which  the  proponen-a 
of  one-world  government  discussed  thelj 
plans  alarmed  many  Americans  who  objected 
to  surrendering  our  sovereignty,  and  even  the 
basic  right  to  defend  ourselves. 

In  1953  the  move  was  made  by  the  UN 
force>=  when  the  World  Federal  Government 
Conference  met  In  Copenhagen,  and  recom- 
mended a  revision  of  the  UN  Charter  to  pro- 
vide  tor  the  foUowlng: 

1.  That  the  United  NaUons  be  made  Into 
a  World  Federal  Government. 

2.  That  there  must  be  universal  member- 
ship. 

3.  No  right  of  secession. 
4    Complete    and    simultaneous    disarma- 
ment,  eiu'orced  by   UN  inspection   and  UN 

^5^'^Inwrnational  courts,  world  legislature, 
world  executive  Council  be  established. 

6  World  citizenship  through  UN  Mem- 
bership, with  world  law  applicable  to  In- 
dividuals. , .  .  „„„ 
These  proposals.  If  adopted,  would  have 
removed  all  traces  of  national  sovereignty 
and  by  definition,  the  sovereignty  of  mem- 
ber 'states.  Implicit  with  this  proposal  was 
the  power  of  taxation  of  the  individual  by 
a  world  legislature  dominated  by  have-not 
nations  envious  of  the  great  wealth  and  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States,  where  resides 
onlv  six  percent  of  the  world  population,  but 
which  controls  half  the  world  wealth  and 
production  capacity. 

In  1954  another  similar  conference  was 
held  m  London  bv  a  group  known  as  World 
Movement  for  World  Federation,  Similar  pro- 
posals were  made.  The  membership  and 
makeup  of  these  two  conferences  indicated 
that  they  were  being  given  considerable 
weight  In  official  U.S.  circles. 

It  was  these  blatant  movements  to  end 
national  sovereignty  that  caused  Senator 
John  Brlcker  to  propose  his  "Brlcker  Amend- 
ment." which  would  have  written  Into  the 
U  S  Constitution  the  safeguards  agalnst^our 
making  of  treaties  which  would  bring  about 
world  government  through  treaty  law. 

The  Brlcker  Amendment,  after  a  long  bat- 
tle  fell  just  one  vote  short  of  receiving  the 
necessarv  two-thirds  majority  In  the  Senate. 
Prank"  Holman,    former    president   of   the 
American    Bar    Association,    wrote    of    the 

Brlcker  Amendment:  

"The  Amendment  Is  designed  to  write 
clearly  Into  the  Constitution  the  simple 
proposition  that  treaties  and  executive  agree- 
ments shall  not  make  domestic  law  for  the 
people  of  this  country  except  by  congres- 
sional legislation  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Congress.  Then  no  State  De- 
partment, now  or  m  the  future,  would  be 
able  bv  an  International  agreement,  to  au- 
thorize" or  permit  the  representatives  of 
other  nations  to  have  a  voice  in  our  domest  c 
affairs  and  Initiate  changes  In  our  basic 
rights  as  protected  by  our  own  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights." 

Holman  warned  of  the  dangers  Inherent 
m  the  defeat  of  the  Brlcker  Amendment  In 
the  following  terms: 

"We  must  never  forget  that  the  Issue  in- 
volved In  the  Brlcker  Amendment  Is  the 
greatest  Issue  which  faces  America  today 
The  Brlcker  Amendment  Is  a  Bill  oi 
Rlehts  a-alnst  uncontrolled  'treaty  power. 
The  Issue  Is  the  basic  issue  of  whether  we 
and  our  children  are  to  have  a  government 
of  men  or  a  government  of  adequate  consti- 
tutional safeguards  .  .  .  ." 

Of  course  the  Brlcker  Amendment  was 
fought  bv  all  the  "one-world"  organizations 
and  the  ""internationalists"  In  and  out  of 
government.  Among  those  high  In  our  fed- 
eral government  who  led  the  fight  were  VS. 
supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  DougUs^ 
Sen.  Ralph  Flanders  (R.  Vt.),  Sen.  Hubert 
Humphrey  (D.  Minn.),  John  J.  McCloy.  for- 
mer asslsltant  Secretary  of  War  and  former 
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High  C!ommls«loner  to  Germany;  Paul  O. 
Hoffman,  of  the  State  Department.  Thomas 
K.  Flnietter.  and  many  others. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Brlclcer 
Amendment,  a  Joint  resolution  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
passed,  having  the  following  wording: 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  Concurring)  that  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  it  should  be  a  funda- 
mental objective  of  the  foreign  policy  cf 
the  United  States  to  support  and  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  and  to  seelc  its  develop- 
ment Into  a  world  federation,  open  to  all 
nations,  with  defined  and  limited  powers 
adequate  to  preserve  peace  and  prevent  ag- 
gression through,  the  enactment,  interpreta- 
tion and  enforcement  of  icorld  law."  (italics 
added.)  (Cong.  Rucord,  June  7,  1949.  p. 
7356-7  ) 

It  Is  significant  that  this  resolution,  which 
was  sponsored  by  many  of  the  House  liberals, 
called  for  acceptance  of  the  United  Nations 
as  a  proper  body  to  make  International  law. 
interpret  international  law,  and  enforce, 
international  law. 

By  February.  1950.  the  stampede  was  on 
by  congressmen  who  had  endorsed  the  world 
government  resolution,  to  revoke  such  en- 
dorsement. They  had  heard  from  an  Irate 
public  back  home. 

Rep.  Bernard  W.  Kearney  (R.  N.Y.)  called 
a  meeting  of  the  sponsors  of  HCR  64.  and 
made  the  following  statement: 

"We  signed  the  resolution  believing  we 
were  sponsoring  a  movement  to  set  up  a 
stronger  power  within  the  United  Nations 
for  world  peace. 

"Then  we  learned  that  various  organiza- 
tions were  working  on  state  legislatures  and 
on  peace  movements  for  world  government 
action  under  which  the  entire  U.S.  Govern- 
ment would  be  submerged  in  a  super  world 
government. 

"Perhaps  we  should  have  read  the  fine  print 
In  the  first  place.  We  do  not  intend  to  con- 
tinue in  the  role  of  sponsors  of  any  move- 
ment which  undermine  U.S.  sovereignty. 
Many  other  congressmen  ^eel  as  I  do.  We  will 
make  our  position  thoroughly  clear." 

Rep.  Kearney  h;id  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  world  government  advocates  had 
gone  to  the  various  state  legislatures  and  In- 
duced many  of  them  to  follow  the  Congres- 
slon.il  resolution,  endorsing  the  UN  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  world  government.  A  total  of  23 
states  had  responded. 

Within  two  years.  18  of  the  states  which 
had  passed  the  resolution,  had  rescinded  it. 

By  this  time  we  had  gone  through  the 
Korean  War.  in  which  Russia,  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  had  directed  a  war 
of  agi?resslon  against  South  Korea,  and 
against  American  and  United  Nations  forces 
defending  South  Korea.  This  was  a  bizarre 
and  sobering  exp>erlence  for  many  Americans. 
They  saw  the  United  Nations  (largely  repre- 
sented by  US.  forces)  engaged  in  fighting 
communist  aggressors,  while  the  United  Na- 
tions machinery  having  direct  Involvement 
In  the  war  was  under  control  of  a  Russian 
national,  and  Russia  was  aiding  the  com- 
munist aggressor  forces. 

On  May  15.  1954.  the  U.S.  Defense  Depart- 
ment released  an  official  statement  cf  Rus- 
sian involvement  In  Korea.  Tuis  statement 
was  summarized  by  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port (5-28-54)  as  follows: 

"It  is  the  evidence  of  direct  Russian  par- 
ticipation m  the  Korean  War  ...  It  shows, 
in  detail,  how  Russians  planned  the  Korean 
attack,  built  up  the  forces  required,  ordered 
the  assault,  then  directed  the  communist 
forces  in  action  .  .  .  you  get  th?  evidence. 
too,  of  more  than  10,iXiO  soldiers  and  vast 
stocks  of  Russian  arms  used  in  that  "non- 
Russian"  war." 

We  have  e.xamlned  in  some  degree  how  the 
communist  influence  exerted  by  such  persons 
as  Hiss.  DoUvet  and  Carlo  a  Prato,  was  dom- 
inant in  the  thinking  and  planning  of  the 


United  Nations.  Other  State  DepKirtment 
planners  with  established  communist  links, 
such  as  Phillip  Jessup  and  Dean  Acheson. 
were  of  nearly  equal  importance.  (Phillip 
Jessup  now  sits  on  the  UN  World  Court  as 
the  American  representative.) 

It  IS  important  at  this  point  to  show  that 
the  American  people  really  had  no  choice  In 
accepting  or  rejecting  our  role  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Dr.  James  T.  Shotwell.  another  left-leaner, 
admitted  In  his  book.  An  Autobiography 
(Bobbs-Merrlll  Co.,  1961),  that  It  was  he  who 
In  1939  set  up  a  group  called  a  Commission 
to  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace.  He  said 
there  were  100  members  of  the  group  who 
met  in  small  committees  to  study  the 
question. 

"This  work  was,  naturally,  well  known  to 
the  State  Department.  When  it  set  up  a 
small  committee  with  Sumner  Welles,  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  as  chairman  to 
draft  a  post-war  policy,  both  Clark  Elchel- 
berger.  of  the  League  of  Nations  Association, 
and  I  were  invited  to  serve  on  it." 

The  result  of  this  committee's  work,  with 
few  revisions,  became  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  Shotwell  said. 

But  to  show  how  closely  it  was  coordinated 
with  communist  world  leaders,  we  again 
quote: 

"The  work  of  the  planning  committee  of 
the  State  Department  was  kept  secret  until 
finally,  at  a  conference  of  foreign  ministers 
in  Moscow  in  November.  1943,  Secretary  Hull 
secured  the  consent  of  StaliJi  to  establish  a 
general  organization  ...  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security." 

Tills  agreement  with  Stalin  resulted  in  the 
San  Francisco  meeting  in  April,  1945,  to  draft 
the  UN  Charter.  That,  supposedly,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  United  Nations.  But  In  a 
State  Department  publication.  No.  3580,  re- 
leased February,  1950,  we  find  the  following 
references  to  the  United  Nations,  which  sup- 
posedly was  yet  to  be  born.  The  report  was 
from  the  first  meeting  of  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Post-War  Foreign  Policy  held 
February  12,  1942.  In  the  office  of  Sumner 
Welles. 

"Thought  was  given  to  the  possibility  of 
Informing  the  public  Immediately  of  the 
establishment  and  work  of  the  committee. 
It  was  felt  that  the  clrcxunstances  at  the 
moment,  when  the  United  States  was  being 
driven  back  in  the  Pacific  and  the  United 
Nations  cause  was  suffering  on  every  front, 
rendered  secrecy  Imperative  until  a  favorable 
turn  in  the  war  .  .  ." 

The  work  of  the  subcommittee  referred  to. 
the  report  revealed,  established  that  an  in- 
ternational organization  should  be  set  up 
during  the  war  to  be  ready  when  needed  to 
create  a  world  political  organization. 

The  political  subcommittee  which  worked 
out  these  details  was  discussed  in  the 
report : 

"Its  discussions  throughout  were  founded 
upon  belief  in  unqualified  victory  by  the 
United  Nations.  (Italics  ours)  It  predicted, 
as  an  absolute  prerequisite  for  world  peace, 
the  continuing  strength  of  the  United  Na- 
tions through  unbroken  cooperation  after 
the  war." 

The  United  Nations  was  created  with  a 
Security  Council  consisting  of  11  members, 
which  has  veto  power.  The  five  permanent 
members  are  the  United  States,  Russia, 
Fr.mce.  United  Kingdom  and  China.  The 
membership  in  the  other  six  places  Is  ro- 
tated. 

A  General  Assembly  of  the  UN  constitutes 
the  other  main  organ  of  the  organization 
itself.  It  is  comprised  of  ail  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  in  good  standing,  and  has 
no  enforcement  powers. 

The  UN.  however,  quickly  set  up  many 
specialized  agencies  to  work  under  U.N.  ban- 
ners in  all  member  countries  and  in  almost 
every  field  of  human  endeavor.  Some  of  the 
major  subsidiary   organizations  are: 


The  World  Health  Organization;  The 
United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization;  The  World  Court  of 
Justice;  Tlie  United  Nations  International 
Chlldrens  Emergency  Fund;  The  Economic 
and  Social  Council;  The  Commission  on 
Human  Rights;  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation; Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
and  many,  many  others.  Subcommittees  of 
these  committees  are  formed  in  great  pro- 
liferation. It  gives  the  UN  the  machinery  to 
interfere  or  Interject  its  Influence  into  the 
affairs  of  any  member  nation. 

One  of  the  most  important  departments 
of  the  United  Nations  Itself  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  and  Security  Affairs,  a 
part  of  the  UN  Secretariat,  and  the  head  of 
this  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary-General. 
In  a  letter  dated  June  24,  1966,  the  United 
Nations  described  the  duties  of  this  depart- 
ment thusly: 

"This  Department  provides  such  services  as 
are  required  by  the  Security  Council  and  its 
subsidiary  organs,  the  Political  Committee  of 
the  general  assembly,  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission, and  other  bodies  set  up  to  deal  with 
matters  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security.  This  Includes 
issuing  documentation  required,  providing 
secret.iriat  services  during  meetings,  and 
drafting  the  annual  report.  The  Department 
may  also  prepare  memoranda  to  assist  the 
Secretary-General  or  in  pursuance  of  resolu- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  organs. 

The  post  of  the  Under-Secretary  for  politi- 
cal and  Security  Council  Affairs  has  been  held 
by  the  following  people: 

1946-49     Arkady  Sobolev  (USSR) 
1949-53     Constantine  Zincheako  (USSR) 
1953-54     Ilya  Tcherychev  (USSR) 
1954-57     Dragoslav  Protltch    (Yugoslavia) 
1957-60     Anatoly  Dobrynin  (USSR) 
1960-62     George  Arkadev  (USSR) 
1962-63     E.  D.  Kiselev  (USSR) 
1963-65     V.  P.  Suslov  (USSR) 
1965-67     A.  E.  Nestercnko  (US.SR). 
Tlius.   during  the  Korean  War,  when  the 
United  States  was  fighting  under  UN  banners 
In    Korea    against    Russia    aggression,    the 
United  Nations  official  in  comniuiid  of  mili- 
tary affairs  was  Constantine  Zlnchenko.  of 
Russia. 

This  same  department,  under  Suslov,  a 
Russian,  and  currently  under  Nesterenko,  a 
Russian,  has  been  and  is  in  control  of  present 
UN  plans  to  overthrov,'  the  established  gov- 
ernment of  Rhodesia.  This  department  served 
as  "advisor"  to  plans  set  forth  in  the  Rand 
Report,  financed  by  the  t.ix-exempt  Carnegie 
Foundation.  The  Rand  Report,  which  will  be 
further  discussed,  is  a  plan  for  UN  action, 
using  American  and  Russian  forces  as  a 
requisite,  to  militarily  Invade  South  Africa  to 
overthrow  the  constituted  government  cf  this 
member  nation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  under-feecre- 
tary  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Political 
and  Security  Council  Affairs  has.  in  all  cases 
e.xcept  one,  been  a  Russian  national,  in  that 
single  exception,  he  was  a  communist  na- 
tional of  Yugoslavia.  Tills  is  not  by  accident. 
Secretary-General  Dag  Hammerskjold  re- 
vealed that  his  hands  were  tied  by  an  agree- 
ment between  Russia  and  the  American 
planners,  granting  Russia  the  permanent 
right  to  name  the  person  who  should  hold 
this  Important  post. 

With  this  agreement  in  effect,  and  with 
the  precedent  set  in  an  unbroken  line,  Rus- 
sia wouid.  in  effect,  have  complete  control 
over  any  military  planning  and  military 
operation  of  forces  put  under  UN  Command. 
Article  25,  of  the  UN  Chnrter  carries  the 
authority  to  force  members  to  obey  decisions 
of  the  Security  Council.  It  reads: 

"The  Members  of  the  United  Nations  agree 

to  accept  and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the 

Security    Council    in    accordance    with    the 

present  Charter." 

Article  26  reads: 

"In  order   to  promote   the   establishment 
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and  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  with  the  least  diversion  for  arma- 
ments of  the  world's  human  and  economic  re- 
sources, the  Security  Covmcil  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  formulating,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  referred 
to  in  Article  47,  plans  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  for  the  regula- 
tion of  armaments." 

Here,  again,  we  see  the  strategic  position 
occupied  by  Russia  under  its  agreement  to 
permanently  name  the  chief  of  the  UN 
Staff  for  military  operations. 

Articles  41  through  51.  reproduced  below, 
deal  with  action  that  the  UN  may  take 
against  any  nation,  whether  member  or  not, 
to  enforce  its  decrees  and  policies.  This  may 
consist  of  measures  short  of  war.  such  as 
withdrawal  of  diplomatic  relations,  economic 
relations,  even  postal,  radio,  air  service,  sea. 
rail  or  telegraphic  contact  by  UN  Members 
with  such  a  quarantined  n.ition.  (This  has 
currently  been  applied,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, to  Rhodesia ) . 

The  next  step  authorized  is  the  use  of 
military  demonstrations,  blockade,  etc.,  of 
the  target  nation. 

Articles  43  through  45  require  member 
nations  to  furnish  military  forces  to  be  used 
against  such  nation,  under  UN  command. 

Article  48  gives  the  UN  the  power  to  select 
which    nations   may   be   ordered   to   furnish 
armed  might,  and  how  much. 
Article  41 
The    Security    Council    may   decide    what 
measures   not   Involving   the   use   of    armed 
force  are  to  be  employed  to  give  effect  to 
its  decisions,  and  it  may  call  upon  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  United   Nations  to   apply   such 
measures.   These   may   include   complete   or 
partial    Interruption    of    economic    relations 
and    of    raal.    sea,    air.    postal,    telegraphic, 
radio,  and  other  means  of  communication, 
and  the  severance  of   diplomatic  relations. 
Article  42 
Should  the  Security  Council  consider  that 
measures  provided  for  in  Article  41  would 
be  inadequate  or  have  proved  to  be  inade- 
quate, it  may  take  such  action  by  air,  sea, 
or  land  forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain or  restore  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. Such  action  may  Include  demonstra- 
tions, blockade,  and  other  operations  by  air, 
sea.  or  land  forces  of  Members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Article  43 

1.  All  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  In 
order  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
Internr.tional  peace  and  security,  undertake 
to  make  available  to  the  Security  Council,  on 
Us  call  and  in  accordance  with  a  special 
agreement  or  agreements,  armed  forces, 
assistance,  and  facilities,  including  rights  of 
passage,  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining internaVonal  psace  and  recurity. 

2.  Such  agreement  cr  agreements  shall 
govern  the  numbers  and  types  of  forces,  their 
decree  of  readiness  and  general  location,  and 
the  nature  of  the  facilities  and  assistance  to 
be  provided. 

3.  The  agreement  or  agreements  shall  be 
negotiated  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Security  Council.  They  shall  be 
concluded  between  the  Security  Council  and 
Members  or  between  the  Security  Council  and 
groups  of  Members  and  shall  be  subject  to 
ratification  bv  the  signatory  states  in  accord- 
ance with  their  respective  constitutional 
process. 

Article  44 

When  the  Security  Council  has  decided  to 
use  force  it  shall,  before  calling  upon  a  Mem- 
ber not  represented  on  it  to  provide  armed 
forces  in  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  as- 
sumed under  Article  43,  Invite  that  Member, 
if  the  Member  so  desires,  to  participate  in 
the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  con- 
cerning the  employment  of  contingents  of 
that  Member's  armed  forces. 
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Article  45 
In  order  to  enable  the  United  Nations  to 
take  urgent  military  measures.  Members  shall 
hold  Inunediately  available  national  air-force 
contingents  for  combined  international  en- 
forcement action.  The  strength  and  degree 
of  readiness  of  these  contingents  and  plans 
for  their  combined  action  shall  be  determined 
within  the  limits  laid  douTi  in  the  special 
agreement  or  agreements  referred  to  in  Arti- 
cle 43.  by  the  Security  Council  with  the 
assistance"  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee. 
Article  46 
Plans  for  the  application  of  armed  force 
shall  be  made  by  the  Security  Council  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee. 

Article  47 
1.  There  shall  be  established  a  Military 
Staff  Committee  to  advise  and  assist  the 
Securitv  Council  on  all  questions  relating  to 
the  Securitv  Council's  military  requirements 
for  the  maintenance  of  International  peace 
and  security,  the  emploj-ment  and  command 
of  forces  placed  at  its  disposal,  the  regulation 
of  armaments,  and  possible  disarmament. 

2  The  Military  Staff  Conunlttee  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  or  their 
representatives.  Any  Member  of  the  United 
Nations  not  permanently  represented  on  the 
Committee  shall  be  Invited  by  the  Commit- 
tee to  be  associated  with  It  when  the  efficient 
discharge  of  the  Committee's  responsibilities 
requires  the  participation  of  that  Member  In 
its  work. 

3  The  Military  Staff  Committee  shall  be 
responsible  unde"r  the  Security  Council  for 
the  strategic  direction  of  any  armed  forces 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. Questions  relating  to  the  command  of 
such  forces  shall  be  worked  out  subsequently. 

4.  The  Military  Staff  Committee,  with  the 
authorization  of  the  Security  Council  and 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  regional 
agencies,  may  establish  regional  subcommit- 
tees. 

Article  48 

1.  The  action  required  to  carry  out  the 
decisions  of  the  Security  Council  for  the 
mainten.^nce  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity shall  be  taken  by  all  the  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  or  by  some  of  them,  as 
the  Security  Council  may  determine. 
Article  49 

The  Members  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
Join  in  affording  mutual  assistance  In  carry- 
ing out  the  measures  decided  upon  by  the 
Security  Council. 

Article  50 

If  preventive  or  enforcement  measures 
asainst  any  state  are  taken  by  the  Security 
Council,  any  other  state,  whether  a  Member 
of  the  United  Nations  or  not,  which  finds 
Itself  confronted  with  special  economic  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  carrying  out  of  those 
measures  shall  have  the  right  to  consult  the 
Security  Council  with  regard  to  a  solution 
of  those  problems. 

Article  51 

Nothing  In  the  present  Chapter  shall  Im- 
p.^lr  the  Inherent  right  of  Individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  if  an  armed  attack  oc- 
curs against  a  Member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, until  the  Security  Council  has  taken 
the  measures  necessary  to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security.  Me:isures  taken 
by  Members  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  of 
self-defense  shall  be  immediately  reported 
to  the  Security  Council  and  shall  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  authority  and  reEponsiblllty 
of  'the  Security  Council  under  the  present 
Charter  to  take  at  any  time  such  action  as  It 
deems  necessary  In  order  to  maintain  or  re- 
store international  peace  and  security. 

Articles  52  through  54  deals  with  regional 
agreements,  such  as  NATO.  SEATO  and  Or- 
ganization  of   American   States,   and   places 


them  under  UN  authority,  and  makes  them 
available,  at  UN  command,  to  be  used  in 
enforcing  UN  policy. 

Our  operation  in  Vietnam  is  under  our 
SEATO  commitment,  therefore,  under  UN 
Charter  control. 

Chapter  VIII — Regional  arrangements 
Article  52 

1.  Nothing  m  the  present  Charter  pre- 
cludes the  existence  of  regional  arrange- 
ments or  agencies  for  dealing  with  such 
matters  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security  as  are  ap- 
propriate for  regional  action,  provided  that 
such  arrangements  qr  agencies  and  their 
activities  are  consiEt«nt  with  the  Purposes 
and  Principles  of  the  UiUted  Nations. 

2.  The  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
ent.ering  Into  such  arrangements  or  con- 
stituting such  agencies  shall  make  every 
effort  to  achieve  pacific  settlement  of  local 
disputes  through  such  regional  arrangements 
or  by  such  regional  agencies  before  referring 
them  to  the  Security  Council. 

3.  The  Security  Council  shall  encourage 
the  development  of  pacific  settlement  of 
local  disputes  through  such  regional  arrange- 
ments or  by  such  regional  agencies  either 
on  the  initiative  of  the  states  concerned  or 
by  reference  from  the  Security  Council. 

4.  This  Article  in  no  way  impairs  the  ap- 
plication of  Articles  34  and  35. 

Article  53 
1.  The  Sectirlty  Council  shall,  where  ap- 
propriate, utilize  "such  regional  arrangements 
or  agencies  for  enforcement  action  under  Its 
authority.  But  no  enforcement  agencies  shall 
be  taken"  under  regional  arrangements  or  by 
regional  agencies  without  the  authorization 
cf  the  Security  Council,  with  the  exception 
of  measiu-es  against  any  enemy  state,  as 
defined  in  paragraph  2  of  this  Article,  pro- 
vided for  pursuant  to  Article  107  or  in  re- 
gional arrangements  directed  against  renewal 
of  aggressive  policy  on  the  part  of  any  such 
state  until  such  time  as  the  Organization 
may  on  request  of  the  Governments  con- 
cerned, be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  preventing  further  aggression  by  such  a 

2  The  term  enemy  state  as  used  in  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  applies  to  any  state 
which  during  the  Second  World  War  has 
been  an  enemy  of  any  signatory  of  the 
present  Charter. 

Article  54 

The  Securitv  Council  shall  at  all  times  be 
kept  fully  informed  of  activities  undertaken 
or  In  contemplation  under  regional  arrange- 
ments or  by  regional  agencies  for  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security. 

Chapter  IX  and  Chapter  X  of  the  Charter 
deal  with  Internal  affairs  of  member  nations, 
and  their  provisions  ma,-  be  Invoked  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembiv  present  and  voting.  (There  Is  no 
veto  pr"ovlElon  In  the  General  Assembly, 
which  Is  presently  dominated  by  the  have- 
not,  emerging  nations  and  weighted  heavily 
against  the  United  States.) 

Under  these  sections,  the  UN  Is  given  au- 
thority to  enforce  domestic  policy  dealing 
with  equal  employment,  human  rights,  eco- 
nomic development,  cultural  matters  and 
matters  relating  to  health.  It  Is  under  these 
sections  that  many  specialized  agencies  have 
been  set  up,  and  their  policies  dealing  with 
many  domestic  matters  have  been  enacted 
Into  law  in  the  United  States  after  first  hav- 
ing been  pronounced  by  the  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Chapter     tX — International     ecomonic    and 

social  cooperation 

Article  55 

With  a  view  to  the  creation  of  conditions 
of  stability  and  well-being  which  are  neoes- 
sarv  for  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
among    nations    based    on    respect    for    the 
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principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-detennlna- 
Uon  of  peoples,  the  United  KaUons  shall 
promote : 

(a)  higher  standa-ds  of  living,  full  em- 
ployment, and  conditions  of  economic  and 
social  progress  and  development; 

(b^  solutions  of  International  economic, 
social,  health,  and  related  problems:  and  In- 
ternational cultural  and  educailonal  cooper- 
ation; and 

(c)  universal  respect  for,  and  obeer^'ance 
of,  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language,  or  religion. 

Article  66 

All   Members   pledge  themselves   to  take 
Joint    and    separate    action    In    cooperation 
with  the  Organization  for  the  achievement 
cf  the  purposes  set  forth  In  Article  55. 
Article    57 

1.  The  various  specialized  agencies,  estab- 
lished by  Intergovernmental  agreement  and 
having  wide  International  responsibilities,  as 
denned  In  their  basic  Instruments,  In  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  educational,  health, 
and  related  flelds,  shall  be  brought  Into  re- 
lationship with  the  United  Nations  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Article  63. 

2.  Such  agencies  thus  brought  Into  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  Nations  are  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  specialized  agencies. 

Article   68 
The  Organization  shall  make  recommen- 
dations for  the  coordination  of  the  policies 
and  activities  of  the  specialized  agencies. 
Article   59 
The  Organization  shall,  where  appropriate. 
Initiate  negotiations  among  the  states  con- 
cerned for  the  creation  of  any  new  .special- 
ized agencies  required  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purposes  set  forth  In  Article  55. 
Article  60 
Responsibility    for    the    discharge    of    the 
functions  of  the  Organization  set  forth  In 
this  Chapter  shall  be  vested  In  the  General 
Assembly  and.   under  the  authority  of  the 
General  Assembly,  in  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council,  which  shall  have  for  this  pur- 
pose the  powers  set  forth  in  Chapter  X. 
Chapter  X — The  Economics  and   Social 
Coiincil 
Composition 
Article   61 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall 
consist  of  eighteen  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  elected  by  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
3,  six  members  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  shall  be  elected  each  year  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  A  retiring  member  shall 
be  eligible  for  Immediate  re-election. 

3.  At  the  first  elecUon,  eighteen  members 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  be 
chosen.  The  term  of  oCBce  of  six  members 
so  chosen  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
and  of  six  other  members  at  the  end  of  two 
years  in  accordance  with  arrangements  made 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

4.  Each  member  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  shall  have  one  representative. 

Functions  and  powers 
Article  62 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may 
make  or  Initiate  studies  and  reports  with 
reepect  to  International  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural, educattonal,  health,  and  related  mat- 
ters And  may  make  recommendations  with 
respect  to  any  such  matters  to  the  General 
Assembly,  to  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  to  the  specialized  agencies  con- 
cerned. 

2.  It  may  make  recommendations  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  respect  for.  and 
observance  of,  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all. 


3,  It  may  prepare  draft  conventions  for 
submission  to  the  General  Assembly,  with 
respect  to  matters  falling  within  Its  com- 
petence. 

i  It  may  call.  In  accordance  with  the  rules 
prescribed  by  the  United  Nations,  Interna- 
tional conferences  on  matters  falling  w^lthln 
its  competence. 

Article  63 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may 
enter  Into  agreements  with  any  of  the  agen- 
cies referred  to  In  Article  57,  defining  the 
terms  on  which  the  agency  concerned  shall 
be  brought  into  relationship  with  the  United 
Nations.  Such  agreements  shall  be  subject 
to  approval  by  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  It  may  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
specialized  agencies  through  consultation 
with  and  recommendations  to  such  agencies 
and  through  recommendations  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Article  64 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may 
take  appropriate  steps  to  obtain  regular  re- 
ports from  the  specialized  agencies.  It  may 
make  arrangements  with  the  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  and  with  the  specialized 
agencies  to  obtain  reports  on  the  steps  taken 
to  give  effect  to  Its  own  recommendations 
and  to  recommendations  on  matters  falling 
within  its  competence  made  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

2.  It  may  communicate  Its  observations 
on  these  reports  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Article  65 
The    Economic    and    Social    Council    may 
furnish  information  to  the  Security  Council 
and  shall  assist  the  Security  Council  upon 
its  request. 

Article  66 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall 
perform  such  functions  as  fall  within  Its 
competence  In  connection  with  carrying  out 
of  the  reconunendations  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

2.  It  may.  with  the  approval  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  perform  services  at  the  request 
of  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  at  the 
request  of  specialized  agencies. 

3.  It  shAU  perform  such  other  functions  as 
are  specffled  elsewhere  in  the  present  Charter 
or  as  may  be  assigned  to  It  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

In  this  connection  we  point  out  that  the 
fact  that  the  year  1968  has  been  designated 
by  UN  resolution,  as  the  International  Year 
for  Human  Rights. 

Under  this  noble  sounding  purpose,  the 
resolution  propyoses  to: 

1.  Abolish  all  racial  discrimination. 

2.  Abolish  right  to  work  laws  (in  effect) 
under  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization. 

3.  Deal  with  the  Status  of  women 

4.  Urge  all  governments  to  review  their 
own  laws  and  policies  and  bring  them  into 
conformity  with  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  adopted  by  the  UN. 

5.  Elimination  of  apartheid,  and  all  forms 
of  discrimination  In  education. 

6  Use  the  medium  of  press,  radio,  movies 
and  the  performing  arts  In  a  mass  propa- 
ganda assault  upon  any  practices  not  in  line 
with  UN  pronoimcement. 

This  was  set  forth  In  detail  by  Hon.  John 
R.  Rarlck,  (D.  La)  on  March  20.  1967.  (Daily 
Cong  Record.  March  20,  1967.  p.  A1386-89) 

In  his  opening  rem.irks.  Rep.  Rarlck  titled 
his  speech  "Target  Date  for  Subjugation: 
1968. •• 

"Mr.  Speaker,  many  taxpayers,  constitu- 
ents puzzled  businessmen  and  concerned 
parents  are  writing  inquiries  asking  why  all 
the  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  1968  as  a 
must  year  for  forceful  compliance  with  every 
guideline,  edict,  and  program  to  regulate  our 
llve«.  our  businesses,  our  unions,  and  our 
children's  futtires,  our  manner  of  worship  In 
this  country. 


"So  that  all  may  know  and  remember  the 
source  of  the  pressure  and  the  cause,  I  am 
asking  that  the  International  blueprint,  that 
is,  the  UN  resolution — •International  Year 
For  Human  Rights',  designating  the  year 
1968  as  the  International  Year — be  printed 
en  toto  in  the  Record,  with  this  question: 
Must  the  Governments  of  South  Rhodesia 
and  South  Africa  be  overthrown  before  the 
end  of  1968?" 

To  Indicate,  further,  to  what  degree  the 
United  States  has  imperiled  Its  own  sover- 
eignty and  emasculated  its  own  power,  we 
have  but  to  look  at  the  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub-Com- 
mittee in  March,  1954,  on  the  Activities  of 
United  States  Citizens  Employed  by  the 
United  Nations. 

These  United  States  citizens  referred  to  In 
this  report  virtually  thumbed  their  noees  at 
their  own  government,  even  after  the  com- 
munist party  affiliations  of  many  of  them 
were  disclosed.  The  U.S.  demanded  that  they 
be  fired  by  the  United  NaUons.  The  Secretary 
General  did  fire  many  of  them  on  the  com- 
plaint and  evidence  furnished  by  the  United 
States,  but  a  Judicial  body  of  the  U.N.  over- 
turned every  one  of  the  dismissals  that  was 
based  upon  communist  affiliations,  and  held 
that  the  U.S.  had  no  power  to  Inquire  Into 
the  political  beliefs  of  employes  of  the  United 
Nations  even  though  they  were  United  States 
citizens. 

This  action  was  taken  despite  the  fact  that 
almost  half  of  the  financial  support  of  the 
United  Nations  is  furnished  by  the  United 
States,  and  in  spite  of  the  further  fact  that 
the  United  Nations  headquarters  Is  located 
on  United  States  soil. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Russia  has  benefited  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  any  nation.  This  Is  evident  by  the 
fact  that  the' United  States  government,  fol- 
lowing an  unbroken  line  of  appeasement,  has 
continued  to  give  economic  aid  to  the  Soviets, 
and  her  satellites,  even  while  we  axe  engaged 
In  serious  confrontation  In  Berlin,  In  Cuba, 
In  Vietnam  and  In  scores  of  other  places  In 
South  America,  Asia  and  Africa.  We  have  bol- 
stered the  Russian  economy  by  furnishing 
whe.1t  to  Russia,  while  th-it  country  was  aid- 
ing Cuba  with  shipping  food  and  machinery; 
we  continue  our  foreign  aid  programs  to 
Russian-dominated  nations  in  Europe,  there- 
by alleviating  pressure  which  wou'.d  be  ex- 
erted on  the  struggling  Russian  economy. 

The  United  Stat.es  challenged  Russia  and 
Prance  in  the  UN  Security  Council,  for  falling 
to  pay  "peace-keeping"  assessments  In  the 
O^ngo.  All  during  the  1964-65  session  the 
U.S.  stood  firm  under  article  19,  against 
allowing  Russia  to  vote.  Then  came  ambas- 
sador Goldberg  and  capitulation.  After  ad- 
mitting defeat,  and  wallowing  In  humility, 
the  United  States  again  gave  In  to  Russia.  It 
is  reliably  reported  out  of  Washington  that 
the  United  States  Is  merely  waiting  for  an  op- 
portune time  to  make  up  the  UN  deficit  by  a 
large  "voluntary  contribution." 

All  this  degradation  of  the  United  States  Is 
"offlclal  policy"  in  Washington  despite  the 
fact  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
FBI,  and  several  congressmen,  have  continued 
to  warn  that  we  harbour  in  this  country  a 
well-spring  of  subversion  In  the  hundreds  of 
Communists  and  pro-Communist  delegates 
at  the  UN. 

With  unbecoming  audacity — and  In  light 
of  the  still  unpaid  "peace-keeping"  bills  In- 
curred while  trying  to  overthrow  Tshombe, 
of  the  Congo  (one  of  the  few  pro- Western 
African  leaders) ,  the  UN.  Is  now  putting  out 
unofficial  feelers  aimed  toward  the  military 
subjugation  of  a ntl- Communist  South  Afrtca. 
This  feeler  was  In  the  form  of  a  study  pre- 
pared under  the  auspices  of  The  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace.  (It 
might  be  noted  that  while  this  tax  exempt 
foundation  is  not  an  offlclal  appendage  of  the 
United  Nations,  It  Is  headquartered  at  the 
United  Nations  Plaza,  46  St.  New  York.  N.Y.) 
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The  study,  edited  and  largely  wTltten  by 
Amelia  C.  Lelss.  is  called  Apartlieid  and 
United  Nations  Collective  Measures,  pub- 
lished In  March.  1965. 

In  the  foreword  to  this  amazing  tome,  the 
editor  professes  a  long  history  of  Interest  in 
the  United  Nations  on  the  part  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation. 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  though  pro- 
fessing to  recomniend  no  course  of  action,  the 
author  discusses  in  great  detail  the  naval,  air 
and  ground  forces  estimated  to  be  necessary 
for  the  military  subjugation  of  The  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa,  a  stable  nation  and,  in- 
cidentally, a  dues-paying  member  of  the 
United  Nations.  Adding  another  ironic  touch 
the  editor  credited  Major  Sam  C.  Sarkeslan, 
Department  of  Social  Science,  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  with  assisting  on  the  chapter 
dealing  with  military  measures. 

This  brings  up  a  delicate  point  of  order; 
Should  an  officer  of  the  United  States  mili- 
tary forces  engage  in  plans  for  a  military 
invasion  of  a  friendly  nation  on  behest  of  an 
"unofficial"  study  group? 

The  United  Nations  has  not  limited  its 
activities  to  international  Issues  but  has  In- 
sinuated Itself  even  into  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  sovereign  states  of  the  United  States. 
One  such  incidence  was  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Selma-to-Montgomery  Cirtl  Rights  march 
in  the  Spring  of  1965.  An  official  of  the 
United  Nations,  Ralph  Bunche,  pxirtlclpated 
in  the  march  and  the  banner  of  the  United 
Nations  was  carried  at  the  head  of  this  rag-tag 
parade  which  featured  many  known  com- 
munists and  fellow  travelers.  Bunche  also 
launched  a  verbal  attack  on  Alabama  and 
on  the  governor  of  Alabama  In  addressing  the 
mob  m  front  of  the  Alabama  State  capltol. 

The  head  of  the  Unit«d  Nations  was  much 
In  evidence  In  the  shaping  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  law.  This  was  purely  Internal  legis- 
lative matter,  but  this  did  not  deter  this 
international  group  of  social  architects  from 
intervening. 

This  thinking  is  reflected  In  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  study  pre\iously  referred  to.  On 
page  159  of  this  study  the  author:  observes; 
"Nevertheless  the  question  must  be  asked: 
what  will  be  the  imp^tct  on  the  capacity  of 
the  United  Nations  to  grow  and  to  enhance 
its  authorltv  If  it  demonstrates  that  it  can 
not  only  discuss  and  pass  Judgment  upon  a 
member's  social  system  but  also  change  It 
bv  force?" 

"The  mere  voicing  of  this  philosophy  Is 
sinister  In  meaning.  But  when  it  is  coupled 
with  the  avowed  aim  of  the  United  Nations 
(i.e.  to  exercise  a  sovereignty  above  that  of 
member  states  I  it  becomes  more  sinister.  The 
earlv  pronouncements  and  actions  of  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  seem  to  indicate  that  he 
will  be  more  favorable  to  relinquishing  U.S. 
sovereignty  In  specific  Instances,  than  have 
been  any  of  his  predecessors. 

Chapter  XVI.  including  Articles  102 
through  105  of  the  UN  Charter,  are  called 
"Mlscellaneotis  Provisions." 

In  these  articles  the  right  of  the  UN  to 
physically  come  onto  or  occupy  the  land  ter- 
ritory of  a  member  state,  for  fulfillment  of 
Its  purposes  Is  further  spelled  out. 

This,  taken  together  with  the  rights  to 
Intrude  Into  domestic  affairs,  as  granted 
under  Chapter  IX  and  X.  and  the  proposals 
for  the  year  1968.  will  demonstrate  to  what 
extent  the  sovereignty  of  any  local  territory. 
or  subdivision,  of  a  member  state,  may  be 
abridged  by  UN  authority. 

Chapter  XV/— Miscellaneous  provisions 
Chapter  102 

1.  Every  treaty  and  every  International 
agreement  entered  into  by  any  Member  of  the 
United  Nations  after  the  present  Charter 
comes  into  force  shall  as  soon  as  possible  be 
registered  with  the  Secretariat  and  published 
by  It. 

2.  No  party  to  any  such  treaty  or  Inter- 
national agreement  which  has  not  been  regis- 
tered In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 


paragraph  1  of  this  Article  may  invoke  that 
treaty  or  agreement  before  any  organ  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Article  103 
In  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  the 
obligations  of  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  under  the  present  Charter  and  tlieir 
obligations  under  any  other  international 
agreement,  their  obligations  under  the  pres- 
ent Charter  shall  prevail. 

Article  104 
The  Organization  shall  enjoy  In  the  terri- 
tory of  each  of  its  Members  such  legal 
capacity  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  exer- 
cise of  Its  functions  and  the  fulfillment  of 
its  purposes. 

Article  105 

1.  The  Organization  shall  enjoy  In  the  ter- 
ritory of  each  of  its  Members  such  privileges 
and  immunities  as  are  necessary  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  Its  purposes. 

2.  Representatives  of  the  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  officials  of  the  Organiza- 
tion shall  similarly  enjoy  such  privileges  and 
immunities  as  are  necess.-iry  for  the  inde- 
pendent exercise  of  their  functions  in  con- 
nection with  the  Organization. 

3.  The  General  Assembly  may  make  rec- 
ommendations with  a  view  to  determining 
the  details  of  the  application  of  paragraphs 
1  and  2  of  this  Article  or  may  propose  con- 
ventions to  the  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  this  purpose. 

By  ratification  of  the  UN  Charter  and  by 
subsequent  ratification  by  the  United  States 
of  various  declarations  and  doctunents  of 
the  United  Natloiis,  our  government  is 
bound  under  treaty  law  to  its  provisions. 
This  Includes,  Incidentally,  the  declarations 
on  the  International  Year  of  Human  Rights 
for  1968,  which  received  an  affirmative  vote 
by  Amba^s.ador  Goldberg. 

Under  this  treaty  law,  the  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  the  declara- 
tions of  its  various  speMalized  agencies. 
have  application  in  all  states  and  territories 
of  the  United  States.  State  and  federal 
courts  have  ruled  in  many  cases  that  the  UN 
treaty  law  was  superior  to  the  laws  of  states 
or  of  the  federal  government.  A  number  of 
such  rulings  have  been  made  in  California. 

We  do  not  here  treat  with  the  authority 
of  this  legislature,  or  of  the  legislature  of 
any  state,  to  rescind  or  nullify  such  treaty 
law  as  ultra  vires  or  against  public  policy. 

We  herein  respectfully  submit  our  find- 
ings in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
Alabama  Legislature,  as  heretofore  set  out. 


THE  WORLD  JUDICIAL  THREAT  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MO>rTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  R.arick]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite  re- 
cently Dr.  Arthur  Larson,  subsidized  by 
tax  free  foundations,  issued  a  pamphlet 
glorifying  a  world  ordered  tmder  some- 
one's law  and  offered  questions  and  an- 
.<;wers  to  pacify  the  people  to  set  the  stage 
for  abolishing  the  cherished  Connally 
Fleservatlon  of  1946. 

Mr.  Charles  K.  Pulse,  attorney  at  law 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  prepared  a  re- 
buttal to  Dr.  Larson's  planned  program 
which  should  be  read  and  re-studied  by 
all  attorneys  and  scholars  to  understand 
the  grave  threat  posed  by  the  Larson  ma- 
terial. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  Pulse's  work 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  for  all  to  re- 
view: 

Questions   and   Answers  on   the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  and  the  Untied 
States — or  Why  the  Connaixt  Reserva- 
tion  Must   Be  F>resehved 
(A  rebuttal  to  answers  of  Dr.  Arthur  Larson, 
director,  World  Rule  of  Law  Center.  Duke 
University,  to  his  own  questions,  by  Charles 
K.  Pulse,  attorney  at  law) 
declaration  of  united  states  accepting  com- 
pulsory   jurisdiction    of    the    interna- 
tional court  of  justice 
I,  Harry  S  Truman,  President  of  the  Umted 
States  of  America,  declare  on  behalf  of  the 
umted  States  of  America,  under  Article  36. 
paragraph  2,  of  the  Statute  of  the  Interna- 
tional  Court  of  Justice,  and  In  accordance 
with  the  Resolution  of  August  2.  1946,  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  (two- 
thirds   of    the   Senators   present   concurring 
therein),  that  the  United  States  of  America 
recognizes  as  compulsory  Ipso  facto  and  with- 
out special    agreement,   in   relation   to   any 
other  State  accepting   the  same  obligation, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  in  all  legaLdlsputes  hereafter  arising 
concerning 

(a)  The  Interpretation  of  a  treaty; 

(b)  Any  question  of  international  law; 

(c)  The  existence  of  any  fact  which.  If 
established,  would  constitute  a  breach  of  an 
International  obligation; 

(d)  The  nature  or  extent  of  the  reparation 
to  be  made  for  the  breach  of  an  Interna- 
tional obligation; 

Provided,  that  this  declaration  shall  not  ap- 
ply to 

(a)  Disputes  the  solution  of  which  the 
Parties  shall  entrust  to  other  tribunals  by 
virtue  of  agreements  already  In  existence  or 
which  may  be  concluded  in  the  future;  or 

(b)  Disputes  with  regard  to  matters  which 
are  essentially  within  the  domestic  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  as  deter- 
mined by  the  United  States  of  America:*  or 

(c)  Disputes  arising  under  a  multilateral 
treaty,  unless  (1)  all  parties  to  the  treaty 
affected  by  the  decision  are  also  Parties  to 
the  case  before  the  Court,  or  (2)  the  United 
States  of  America  specially  agrees  to  Juris- 
diction;  and 

Provided  further,  that  this  declaration  shall 
remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  five  years  and 
thereafter  until  the  expiration  of  six  months 
after  notice  may  be  given  to  terminate  this 
declaration. 
Done  at  Washington  this  fourteenth  day  of 

August.  1946. 

Harbt  S.  Trttman. 

organization  of  the  international  cotniT  or 

JUSTICE 

(As  prescribed  In  Chapter  1.  Statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice) 

The  Statute  provides  that  the  Court  shall 
be  "composed  of  a  body  of  Independent 
Judges,"  selected  without  regard  to  natlc«- 
alltv.  "who  possess  the  qualifications  re- 
quired in  their  respective  countries  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  highest  Judicial  offices,  or 
are  Jurisconsults  of  recognized  competence 
in  international  law." 

The  Court  coiulsts  of  fifteen  members,  "no 
two  of  whom  may  be  nationals  of  the  same 
state."  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Security  CouncU  of  the  United  Nations, 
from  a  list  of  persons  nominated  by  national 
gT0up>s  in  the  Permanent  Clkjurt  of  Arbitra- 
tion, and  by  committees  appointed  by  gov- 
errmients  of  nations  not  members  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration.  Each  na- 
tional "nominating  committee"  Is  Instructed 
to  consult  with  its  own  nation's  highest  court 
of  Justice,  legal  facultlee  and  schools  of  law. 


•The  Italicized  portion  is  popularly  known 
as  the  Connally  Amendment. 
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national  academies  and  national  sections  of 
International  legal  academies. 

Prom  th«  list  thus  made,  the  General  As- 
sembly and  the  Security  Council,  voting  In- 
dependently, elect  by  majority  vote. 

The  term  of  office  Is  nine  years;  the  Court 
sits  at  The  Hague 

PREFACE 

Several  months  ago  Dr.  Arthur  Larson,  of 
World  Rule  of  Law  Center.  Duke  University 
tiaw  School.  Issued  a  pamphlet  of  questions 
and  answers  on  the  subject  "The  World  Court 
and  The  United  States,"  aimed  at  discredit- 
ing the  Connally  Reservation.  The  questions 
prof)ounded  in  that  booklet,  and  the  answers 
there  provided,  all  point  toward  Dr.  Larson's 
theme  that  the  Oonaally  Reservation  should 
be  rescinded. 

Believing  that  this  question  Is  of  the 
gravest  Import  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  freedom  cherishing  people 
everywhere,  and  that  the  opfXMlng  view 
should  be  presented  In  rebuttal  to  Dr.  Lar- 
son's answers  and  conclusions,  we  have  pre- 
pared our  own  set  of  answers  to  his  questions. 

In  this  pamphleit,  which  we  call  a  rebuttal 
to  Dr.  Larson,  the  questions  taken  verbatim 
from  the  Emke  University  pamphlet  are  here 
set  forth  Ln  Italic  type,  followed  by  our  an- 
swers, which  are  annotated.  This  work  Is 
meant  for  Americans  generally,  but  especially 
for  those  who  have  had  access  to  Dr.  Larson's 
booklet. 

1.  What  is  the  issue? 

The  Issue  Is  whether  the  United  States  of 
America  should  waive  its  national  sover- 
eignty and  Its  blood-bought,  cherished  Inde- 
pendence, r.ot  simply  In  "questions  of  Inter- 
national law  and  treaties"  but  in  all  fields  of 
Intern.itlonal  aff.iiri,  and  in  a  dangerously 
expanding  field  of  domestic  affairs  affecting 
the  peace,  welfare  and  security  of  Its  citizens; 
and  ultimately,  accept  In  exchange  the  in- 
ternationally imposed  authority  of  a  "world 
government."  That  Is  the  Issue. 

Shall  the  United  St.Ues  of  America  become 
simply  a  province,  an  Inferior  member  of  a 
supreme  world  state? 

Shall  the  flag  of  the  United  Nations,  or  of 
some  other  worldwide  entity  be  flown  above, 
or  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes? 

Shall  the  people  of  the  United  St.nes  of 
America  retain  the  right  to  make  and  inter- 
pret their  own  domestic  I.iws  and  govern 
their  own  lives,  or  shall  that  right  be  sur- 
rendered to  an  International  body? 

There  Is  but  one  Issue,  but  the  connota- 
tions of  that  issue  are  infinite.' 

2.  What  is  the  "Connally  arnendment"? 
The  Connally  Amendment  (or  Reservation) 

Is  a  thin  small  line  of  words  protecting  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  185.000.000  American 
citizens  and  of  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans.'' 


'  "It  Is  essentially  a  battle  between  those 
who  want  to  retain  our  Independent  nation- 
ality under  our  Constitution  and  the  inter- 
nationalists who  want  a  world  government 
and  In  order  to  accompU.sh  their  purpose  are 
willing  to  tear  down  our  Constitution  and 
surrender  our  sovereignty."  From  the  Con- 
nally Reservation  and  The  International 
Court  of  Justice  (World  Court),  bv  Carl 
Zeiss,  of  Woodstock.  111. 

2  On  August  3.  1946.  by  a  51  to  12  vote,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  wrote  Into  the 
Resolution  of  adherence  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  (The  World  Court)  eight 
words — "as  determined  by  the  United  States 
of  America."  so  that  the  adherence  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court  contains  the  complete  reserva- 
tion that  It  "shall  not  apply  to  disputes  with 
regard  to  matters  which  are  essentially 
within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  determined  by 
the  United  States  of  America."  These  last 
eight  words  constitute  the  "Connally  Res- 
ervation." 


3.  How  would  the  relevant  parts  of  the 
United  States'  declaration  read  if  the  Con- 
nally amendment  were  omitted? 

Stress  is  laid,  of  course,  by  the  opponents 
of  the  Connally  Reservation,  upon  that  por- 
tion of  the  declaration  of  adherence  to  the 
World  Court  reading  as  follows  (the  Con- 
nelly Amendment  omitted): 
"Provided  that  this  declaration  shall  not 
apply  to  ...  (b)  Disputes  with  regard  to 
matters  which  are  essentially  within  the 
domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  .  .  ." 

The  claim  is  that  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  Is  still  protected  by  the 
emasculated  declaration.'  That  Is  not  true. 

The  term  "essentially  within  the  domestic 
Juristiction"  is  an  Indefinite  term,  and  can- 
not be  relied  on  to  protect  American  liber- 
ties.* 

To  assume  that  the  World  Court  will  con- 
sistently construe  this  phrase  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  protect  the  American  citizen  Is  to 
Ignore  the  essential  make  up  of  the  Court, 
composed  of  fourteen  of  Its  fifteen  "Judges" 
chosen  from  countries  (excepting  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Australia,  who  may  not  always 
have  representation  on  the  Court)"  whose 
concepts  of  human  freedom  spring  from  the 
idea  that  the  Individual  lives  for  the  state, 
and  derives  his  rights  and  freedom  from  the 
state;  whereas  our  conception  of  freedom 
and  government  springs  from  the  philosophy 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — 
"That  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  td 
secure  these  rights  governments  are  lnstl4 
tuted  among  men.  deriving  their  Just  powere 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;" 

4.  What  is  the  main  effect  of  the  Connally 
amendment? 

"It  Is  the  only  real  safeguard  ...  we  have 
against  that  school  of  Internationalists  who 
believe  It  honest  and  necessary  for  world 
peace  to  circumvent  and  distort  the  lan- 
guage and  Intendments  of  the  Charter 
(United  Nations  Charter,  Article  2(17)  )  with 
respect  to  the  sovereignty  and  Independence 
and  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  United 
States."  Holman,  Frank  E.— "Statement  of 
Views  Regarding  the  Retention  or  With- 
drawal of  the  Connally  Reservation."  (Pri- 
vately printed.  1960.) 

(Mr.  Holman  Is  a  past  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association;  recipient  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Gold  Medal  Award. 
1953,  for  conspicuous  service  In  the  field  of 
American  Jurisprudence,  and  of  many  hon- 
ors and  awards  for  Distinguished  Service  In 
the  Legal  and  Academic  fields  and  in  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
He  Is  an  outstanding  leader  of  those  patriots 
who  are  fighting  to  preserve  the  Connally 
Reservation.) 


^  For  a  comprehensive  argument  for  repeal 
of  the  Connally  Reservation,  see  "The  Facts. 
The  Law.  and  The  Connally  Amendment," 
by  Arthur  Larson,  Duke  Law  Journal,  Vol- 
ume 1961,  Number  1,  Winter,  pages  74-119. 

*  "International  Law;  an  Introduction  to 
the  Law  of  Peace,"  by  Kurt  von  Schusch- 
nlgg.  Milwaukee,  Wise.  1959.  (Immediate 
citation,  page  301)  : 

"the  term  lacks  an  exact  definition; 
whether  or  not  a  given  Issue  Is  essentially 
dom.estic  Is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  law  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  to  be  decided  by  practical 
standards,  and.  to  put  it  bluntly,  by  political 
con?;tderatlons." 

'  For  an  Impressive  analysis  of  the  mem- 
bership of  The  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, see  "The  Connally  Reservation  and  Na- 
tional Security,"  by  Frank  B.  Ober,  Past 
President,  Maryland  Bar  Association,  Vol.  47, 
ABAJ  No.  1,  page  63,  January  1967;  "The 
Connally  Reservation  and  The  International 
Court  of  Justice,"  by  Carl  Zeiss. 


It  protects  the  Individual  and  national 
liberty  and  security  of  the  p>eople  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  United  States  has  accepted  Jurisdic- 
tion In  many  cases  before  the  World  Court. 
The  effect  of  the  Connally  Reservation  is  not 
to  "prevent  adjudication  In  any  case  brought 
before  It."  However,  the  purpose  of  the  res- 
ervation Is  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
protect  Its  people  Ln  their  domestic  affairs, 
and  when  that  protection  is  required  the 
United  States  can  and  should  rely  on  the 
Connally  Reservation. 

Connally  repealers  point  to  the  so-called 
"Norwegian  Loans  case"  "  as  constituting  a 
strong  refutation  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Con- 
nally Reservation.  It  Is  argued  that  this  de- 
cision of  the  World  Court  w:\s  a  defeat  for 
the  United  States."  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  United  States  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Norwegian  Loans  c^ise. 
With  or  without  ■■reciprocity"  the  litigation 
Involved  a  domestic  issue  vls-a-vls  Norway, 
and  Norway  so  declared.  But  Norway  had  no 
■■Connally  Reservation";  It  therefore  had  to 
rely  on  the  ■'reciprocity"  objection.  Had  It 
not  been  for  that  recourse,  it  is  possible  that 
the  ICJ  would  have  ruled  the  issue  to  be 
International  and  not  domestic,  for  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Internatloaal  Justice, 
that  was  the  predecessor  of  the  present  In- 
ternationa.1  Court  of  Justice,  decided  a  similar 
case  along  that  theory  In  the  case  of  the 
Serbian  and  Brazilian  Loans.'  The  fact  that 
Norway  won  a  case  that  was  an  essentially 
dome.stlc  matter,  not  that  FYance  lost.  Is 
what  irks  the  proponents  of  the  unrestricted 
World  Court. 

Is  there  anything  Immoral  In  preserving  a 
nation's  domestic  sovereignty  Intact?  No!  On 
the  contrary,  to  sacrifice  that  sovereignty  Is 
the  highest  degree  of  Immorality,  Just  as 
treason  is  the  highest  degree  of  crime. 

5.   What  is  the  World  Court? 

It  Is  not  a  proper  court  at  all.  There  is  no 
provision  for  appeal.  It  follows  no  precise 
statutory  or  codified  law.  It  Is  not  permitted 
by  the  enabling  statute  to  formulate  a  body 
of  authoritative  precedents.  It  has  no  legal 
method  of  enforcing  Its  Judgments.  It  Is 
basically  an  arbitration  tribunal  set  up  In 
1945  under  the  United  Nations  Charter  for 
the  declared  purpose  of  settling  disputes  be- 
tween nations  that  might,  If  not  adjudi- 
cated, endanger  world  peace  and  security.  It 
was  preceded  by  the  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice  (established  In  1920), 
and  that  by  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration (formed  in  1899)." 

Almost  from  its  establishment,  there  has 
been  a  strong  and  vociferous  movement '" 
aimed  at  enlarging  the  pwwers  of  this  Court 
to  cut  through  the  sovereignty  of  nations, 
and  to  reach  individual  persons;  not  only  to 
"protect"  the  Individual  person,  but  also  to 
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"  ICJ  Reports.  1957,  page  9. 

■  Larson,  page  81. 

'  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice Reports.  Series  A.  Nos.  20  and  21. 

"  von  Schu.schnlgg.  page  308  et  seq. 

Mr.  Roy  Willy,  a  member  of  the  Sioux 
Falls,  South  Dakota  Bar.  prominent  In  the 
activities  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  a  leader  in  the  fight  to  preserve  the  Con- 
nally Reservation.  In  a  debate  with  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Larson  before  the  Cincinnati  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, at  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  October  20.  1960, 
declared  that  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  Is  not  a  ■'court,"  but  an  "agency  of 
the  United  Nations." 

"  Proposals  for  Changes  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, by  Francis  O.  Wilcox  and  Carl  M. 
March.  Brookings  Institute,  Washington, 
DC.  1955  (page  390  et  seqU  Wor:d  Peace 
Through  World  Law,  by  GrenvlUe  Clark  and 
Louis  B.  Sohn.  Harvard  University  Press  1960; 
Blueprint  for  A  Peaceful  World,  by  Paul 
Shlpman  Andrews,  Current  Hlstorv,  August 
1960. 


prosecute  and  punish  him  for  International 
crimes  rather  than  for  crimes  against  the 
Individual's  national  community.  These  in- 
ternational crimes  have  as  yet  been  but 
dimly  envisaged,  are  not  yet  defined.  In  order 
to  define  them  and  codify  them  the  world 
government  must  and  will  Intervene  In  the 
domestic  sffalrs  of  the  Individual  person. 

6.  What  sort  of  disputes  have  been  brought 
to  the  World  Court? 

Only  29  cases  ^  have  been  considered  by 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  since  its 
organization  In  1945.  These  may  be  roughly 
divided  Into  two  classes: 

A.  Disputes  between  governments  and 
sUtes  (although  in  such  disputes  the  rights 
of  individuals  are  necessarily  Involved),  e.g., 
fishing  and  maritime  rights,  territorial  dis- 
putes, conflicting  claims  to  specific  chattel 
or   personal   property,   and   aerial   Incidents. 

B.  Those  disputes  which,  although  spon- 
sored by  the  governments  of  the  Individuals 
involved.'-  yet  pertain  specifically  to  the 
rights,  business  and  propeny  of  individuals 
and  corporations. 

7.  How  many  cases  has  the  Court  dealt 
with? 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  has, 
since  Its  Inception  In  1945,  concluded  but 
twenty-six  cases.-'  Of  these,  five  cases  have 
been  dismissed  without  Judgment  and  with 
no  consideration  by  the  Court  of  the  merits 
of  the  cases,  because  one  or  more  of  the  par- 
ties Involved  had  not  acceded  to  the  Court's 
Jurisdiction. 

Hungary.  Czechoslovakia,  the  USSR.  Al- 
bania and  Bulgaria,  having  consistently  re- 
fused to  accept  the  Courts  Jurisdiction  In 
any  way  (although  the  USSR  has  a  repre- 
sentative, or  -Judge"  sitting  on  the  Court) 
have  refused  to  abide  by  Its  Judgments.'* 

Champions  of  the  Coiut  claim  a  total  of 
Blxtv-seven  cases  decided.  However,  they  In- 


clude in  that  list,  thirty-eight  cases  that  were 
heard  and  decided  by  the  predecessor  Court. 
1  e..  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice. '=  during  Its  twenty-five  years  of  exist- 
ence prior  to  1945. 

8.  What  law  does  the  Court  apply? 
Proponents  of  greater  latitude  for  the  ICJ 
argae  that  It  follows  "International  Law." 
This  statement  poses  the  question.  "What  Is 
International  Law?  What  constitutes  Inter- 
national Law?" 

"International  Law  or  the  Law  of  Nations 
may  be  defined  as  law  regulating  the  Inter- 
course of  States,  which  does  not  take  Its  ori- 
gin from  Individual  nations  but  from  cus- 
toms and  International  treaties,  and  which  is 
considered  binding  upon  civilized  nations  In 
theli-  mutual  relations." '« 

There  is  no  body  of  codified  Internationa! 
Law.  except  in  certain  relatively  specialized 
fields,  such  as  maritime  law.  What  Interna- 
tional Law  there  is  consists  of  the  reported 
decisions  of  such  bodies  as  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal, the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice,  the  Court  of  International  Justice. 
and  International  agreements  and  declara- 
tions such  as  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  other  multilateral  In- 
ternational agreements. 

By  the  terms  of  the  special  provisions  of 
the  armex  to  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
which  provides  for  a  Court  of  International 
Justice,  the  World  Court  is  admonished  to 
recognize;  "international  custom.'  "general 
principles  of  law  recognized  by  civilized  na- 
tions," "Judicial  decisions  of  the  various  na- 
tions." 'teachings  of  the  most  highly  quail- 
fled  publicists." 

A  realistic,  careful  view  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter gives  no  possible  picture  of  ■a'hat  law  or 
what  theory  would  be  followed  In  deciding 
any  given  case.'" 

•There  are  eight  great  legal  systems  extant 


'■•Larson,  pages  76-77  (Dr.  Larson  lists 
certain  cases  as  being  two  contentious  mat- 
ters, whereas  others  consider  them  as  but 

one).  ,    ,     ...         T».- 

The  International  Court  of  Justice:  Its 
Compulsory  Jurisdiction  and  Contentious 
Cases  (Library  of  Congress  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service),  by  A.  Luinl  del  Russo.  Legal 
Analyst   (American  Law  Division).  May  27. 

1959." 

Ober.  pages  63  et  seq. 

von  Schuschnieg.  page  308  et  seq. 

Yearbooks.  International  Court  of  Justice. 

'^Article  34  (1)  of  Chapter  11.  of  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, provides: 

"1.  Only  states  may  be  parties  In  cases 
before  the  Court." 

Vol  59,  U.S.  Statutes  at  Large,  page  1053, 
adopted  June  25.  1945.  as  appended  to  and 
an  integral  part  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

"Larson  counts  the  number  of  cases  con- 
sidered bv  the  ICJ  as  29  concluded. 

1*  Corfu  Channel  Case.  ICJ  Rep.  15  UK  v. 
Albania. 

Hungarian  Treatment  of  Aircraft  and 
Crews.  ICJ  Rep.  99  USA  v.  Hungar\-.  Same 
subject  and  cause  of  action.  ICJ  Rep.  103 
USA  v.  USSR.  (Listed  by  Larson  as  two  cases; 
other  authorities  consider  these  disputes  to 
constitute  one  case.) 

Aerial  incident  of  March  10,  1953.  ICJ  Rep. 
6  VS\  V.  Czechoslovakia. 

Aerial  Incident  of  October  7,  1952.  ICJ  Rep. 
9  USA  V.  USSR. 

Aerial  Incident  of  July  27,  1955.  ICJ  Rep. 
146  USA  V.  Bulgaria.  Aerial  Incident  of 
July  17,  1955,  ICJ  Rep.  264  UK  v.  Bulgaria. 
(Listed  by  Larson  as  two  cases;  other  au- 
thorities consider  these  disputes  to  con- 
stitute one  case.) 

Aerial  Incident  of  July  2  7,  1955.  ICJ  Rep. 
127  Israel  v.  Bulgaria. 

Aerial  Incidents  of  November  7.  1954,  ICJ 
Rep.  276  USA  V.  USSR. 

Aerial  Incident  of  September  4.  1954  (Navy 
Neptune  Case).  ICJ  Rep.  158  USA  v.  USSR. 


"The  International  Court  of  Justice  Is  a 
new  organization,  and  not  simply  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  PCIJ.  Wilcox  and  March, 

page  376. 

'«Schuschnigg.  page  3. 
'-  "What  World  Law  are  we  talking  about? 
asks  Harold  A.  Jones.  In  Vol.  46  ABAJ.  page 
1300    December   1960,  In  his  article   "World 
Peace    Through    Law,    the    Bedrock    of    the 
Problem."  ,       ^ 

"Article  59  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court 
provides  'The  decision  of  the  CotU't  has  no 
binding  force  except  between  the  parties  and 
m  respect  to  that  particular  case.'  This 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  Court  to  build  up 
a  body  of  decisions  which  are  precedents 
that  a  nation  can  rely  upon  as  established 
law  in  any  particular  situation.  It  Is  merely 
an  International  board  of  arbitration."  Carl 
Zeiss  (Of  Woodstock.  111.)  In  "The  Connally 
Reservation  and  the  Cliches  of  the  Interna- 
tionalists," 1961.  (A  privately  printed 
brochure.) 

"Does  anyone  know  what  the  phrase  Gen- 
eral principles  of  law  recognized  by  civilized 
nations'  means?  This  phrase  Is  without  pos- 
sibility of  present  definition.  What  are  the 
■civilized  nations'  and  what  are  the  'general 
principles  of  law'  recognized  by  as  many  as 
a  half  dozen  nations?"  An  International  BUI 
of  Rights,  by  Frank  E.  Holman.  34  ABAJ, 
page  984.  November  1948. 

"International  law  Is.  therefore,  not  law 
at  all  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  ...  It 
Is  nothing  more  than  a  generalized  statement 
of  the  rules  which  nations  have  actually  rec- 
ognized in  their  treaties  -with  one  another 
made  from  time  to  time.''  From  Woodrow 
Wilson's  ■■The  State.  Elements  of  Historical 
and  Practical  Politics"  il890).  as  quoted  In 
Proceedings  of  American  Society  of  Interna- 
tional Law.  April  25,  1946.  page  7. 

Law  to  be  applied  by  the  Court : 

Article  38.  Statute  of  International  Court 
of  Justice,  appended  to  UN  Charter. 

Holman.  Frank  E.  Pamphlet,  i960. 

Elizabeth  Chesnut  Barnes.  DAR  Magazine. 
April  1960,  page  288. 


in  the  world  today  maintaining  sovereignty 
m  widely  varying  degrees  over  some  two  and 
one  half  billions  of  people,  distributed 
among  a  hundred  or  more  nations.  Eight 
legal  "systems  have  become  extinct  in  his- 
torical "times  but  have  left  enduring  infiu- 
ences  on  the  existing  s>-stems.-^ 

There  can  be  no  possible  precision  In  evolv- 
ing Judicial  decisions  on  the  "va£t  number" 
of  disputes  envisaged  by  those  urging  repeal 
of  the  Connally  Reservation  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  World  Court  as  an  unrestrained 
Judicial  bodv.  The  World  Court  could  well 
become  the  "dictatorial  ruler  of  the  world, 
exercising  an  "ad  hoc"  power  and  an  unre- 
strained dlBcreuon.  Being  haled  before  such 
a  court  would  throw  the  litigant  completely 
and  entirely  upon  the  mercies  and  the  Judg- 
ment of  Judges  who  most  likely  would  have 
little  or  nothing  In  common  with  the  liti- 
gants. 

Already,  before  the  system  has  gone  be- 
yond its  embryonic  stage,  visionary  plans 
are  proposed  for  regional  systems  within  the 
mother  system. '*  What  an  era  of  chaos  this 
would  engender  it  is  only  necessary  to  ponder 
on  briefly  to  be  appalled  by  It." 

9.  Does  the   United  States   stand   to  gain 
anything  by  repealing  the  Connally  amend- 
ment? 
No. 

The  United  States  stands  to  lose  Its  In- 
dependence and  Its  national  freedom  by  re- 
peal. 

The  claim  of  the  critics  of  Connally.  that 
the  United  States,  its  citizens.  Its  corpora- 
tions and  business  interests  are  losing  the 
opportunity  and  being  deprived  of  the  means 
of  satisfaction  of  legal  claims,  is  a  menda- 
cious  statement,   entirely    unfounded.^ 

The  legal  satisfaction  of  any  possible  claim 
arising  as  the  result  of  international  rela- 
tions must  take  secondary  importance  as  re- 
gards fne  peace,  security  and  liberties  of  the 
citizens  of  this  nation. 

10.  What  happened  in  the  Norwegian 
loans  case? 

What  did  happen?  Dr  Arthur  Larson  «- 
holds  this  case  up  as  the  scarecrow  warning 
away  all  timorous  souls,  as  a  moving  example 
of  how  the  USA  will  be  deprived  of  Its  legal 
rights  by  the  Connally  Reservation  Again 
we  say  that  the  argument  is  false. 

In  "the  Norwegian  Loans  case  France  had 
Invoked  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
to  compel  Norway  to  meet  certain  contrac- 
tual obligations  on  Norwegian  bonds.  Nor- 
way accepted  the  Court's  jurisdiction  with- 


in A  Panorama  of  the  World's  Legal  Sys- 
tems, by  John  Henry  Wlgmore,  Washington, 
D.  C  ,  1936. 

'"World  Peace  Through  World  Law,  page 
335;  Human  Rights  and  World  Order,  by 
Moses  Moskowitz.  New  York.  1958.  Chapter 
XII.  page  153  et  seq. 

2f,  "The  International  primitive  community 
(at  present  the  United  Nations)  Is  not  yet 
and  probably  never  will  be  as  solidly  and  ef- 
ficiently organized  as  an  average  cU-lUzed 
state."  von  Schuschnlgg.  page  8. 

2'  A  Clear  and  Present  Danger  to  Our  Na- 
tional Security,  by  Frank  B.  Ober.  Spotlight, 
No.  K^85-486;  also  see  Frank  B.  Ober.  Vol. 
47  ABAJ,  No.  1.  January  1961,  page  63;  Ju- 
dicial World  Supremacy  and  the  Connally 
Reservation,  bv  Charles  S.  Collier,  Vol.  47 
ABAJ,  No.  1,  January  1961,  page  68;  The  Con- 
nally Amendment,  by  Vincent  F.  DeCaln, 
National  Review,  March  11.  1961.  page  143. 

"Fundamentally  ...  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  our  foreign  policy  must  be  to  protect 
the  liberty  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ...  To  achieve  that  liberty  we  have 
gone  to"  war.  and  to  protect  It  we  would  go 
to  war  again.  Only  second  to  liberty  Is  the 
maintenance  of  peace."  From  A  Foreign  Pol- 
Icy  for  Americans,  by  Robert  A.  Taft.  New 
York  1951.  page  11. 

-■-The  Facts,  the  Law,  etc..  by  Arthur  Lar- 
son, page  81. 
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out  reservation.  France  had  a  reservation 
similar  to  the  Connally  Reservation. 

Norway  answered  to  the  suit  ( 1 )  that  the 
matter  was  (x>mpletely  within  the  domestic 
Jurisdiction  of  Norway,  and  therefore  under 
Article  2  (7)  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  was  not  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Court,  and  (2)  that  since  France  re- 
tained the  right  to  deny  Jurisdiction  In 
domestic  matters,  Norway,  by  reciprocity. 
had  the  same  right.  The  Court  held  for  Nor- 
way on  the  latter  ground. 

Actually  this  case  should  be  considered  as 
lufltlflcatlon  for  the  retention  of  the  Con- 
nally Reservation. 

11.  Would  Nonoay  have  icon  the  Nor- 
u-egtari  loans  case  anyway,  on  the  ground  that 
the  issue  was  in  fact  domestic? 

It  should  have,  under  the  terms  of  Nor- 
way's acceptance  of  the  Court's  Jurisdiction, 
and  ihe  structures  of  Article  2(7)  of  the  UN 
Charter. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  dollar  devaluation 
cases  decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  1930's.  The  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  bonds  and  mortgages  issued  In  the 
United  Stales,  "In  the  absence  of  any  claim 
of  International  rights  based  upon  the  treaty 
provision  of  the  constitution,"  were  "domes- 
tic obligations  to  be  Interpreted  and  enforced 
according  to  the  law  of  the  country"  ■=> 

Norway's  mode  of  payment  of  the  bonds. 
as  a  con.sequence  of  Norway's  going  off  the 
gold  standard,  was  strictly  a  domestic  matter. 

The  right  to  determine  Its  own  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  Is  Indispensable  to  a  na- 
tion's Independence." 

12.  Did  France  have  any  other  rernedy? 

It  Is  inconceivable  that  Prance  and  Norway 
could  not  In  some  way  resolve  their  differ- 
ences. The  channels  of  diplomatic  settle- 
ment are  always  open. 

The  great,  emotional  argument  of  the 
World  Court  enthusiasts  Is  that  It  must  have 
unlimited  Jurisdiction  In  order  to  prevent 
war. 

Should  Americans  sacrifice  their  safeguards 
against  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  power 
simply  to  allow  some  unknown  bondholders 
to  litigate  with  greater  facility? 

13.  What  countries  have  made  declarations 
recognizing  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court? 

First,  there  Is  a  distinction  in  the  accept- 
ances The  distinction  lies  between  those  na- 
tions accepting  without  substantial  limita- 
tion, and  those  whose  limitations  are  of 
consequence. 

Seven  nations  have  Connally  type  reserva- 
tions, or  reservations  even  broader  than 
Connally.  -■ 


"Perry  v.  United  States,  294  United  States 
Reports,  pige  263  and  page  330.  Other  gold 
payment-  cases  are  reported  In, Vols  294  and 
307  United  Statee  Supreme  Court  Reports. 

"See:  The  Connally  Resolution  Should 
Not  Be  Withdrawn  (article),  by  Albert  J, 
Schweppe,  Vol.  46  ABAJ,  page  735,  July  1960, 

"The  trouble  with  this  argument  (of  the 
repealer)  Is  that  It  backfires,  for  the  question 
of  whether  Norway  had  a  right  to  repudiate 
payment  of  Norwegian  bonds  In  gold  appears 
to  be  a  domestic  matter  and  one  for  the  Nor- 
wegian courts.  It  would  seem  that  a  nation 
has  the  right,  as  a  domestic  matter,  to  pro- 
tect Its  financial  stability  without  rendering 
Itself  Internationally  liable.  Most  nations. 
Including  our  own,  have  indulged  In  repudi- 
ating gold  clauses  for  domestic  reasons." 

(Mr.  Schweppe  Is  a  former  I>resldent  of  the 
Washington  State  Bar  Associations:  a  former 
Dean  of  the  University  of  Washington  Law 
School,  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  a  prominent  practicing  attor- 
ney of  Seattle,  Washington.) 

"  We  are  Indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Carl 
Zelsa,  Route  No.  1,  Woodstock,  Illinois,  for  an 
analysis  of  the  World  Court's  membership. 
In  his  copyrighted  brochtire — The  Connally 


Fifteen  nations  have  retained  the  privilege 
of  withdrawing  from  the  Court  on  notice  of 
varying  lengths  of  time,  from  the  right  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  terminate  on  notice 
effective  as  of  the  time  of  notice,  to  Liechten- 
stein's provision  for  one  year  notice. 

Other  nations  have  special  exceptions  and 
reservations,  or  limited  acceptances,  as,  e.g., 
the  United  Arab  Republic  accepts  only  as 
to  Suez  CanaJ  matters  and  arrangements. 

Only  seven  nations  have  no  reservation  In 
their  acceptances,  viz:  Columbia,  Dominican 
Republic,  Haiti,  Panama,  Uruguay.  Nicaragua. 
and  Paraguay. 

It  finally  must  be  remembered  that  sixty- 
three  nations  have  given  no  adherence  to  the 
World  Court  whatever 

14.  How  many  of  these  declaratioTis  con- 
tain self-judging  clauses? 

Liberia,  Mexico,  Pakistan.  Sudan,  South 
Africa,  Portugal,  and  the  Umted  States  of 
America — seven  countries  In  all,  have  un- 
ambiguous reservations  protecting  their 
sovereignty. 

However.  In  addition  to  these,  France  ex- 
cepts "disputes  arising  out  of  a  crisis  affecting 
the  national  security."  Brltlan  (the  United 
Kingdom  and  Northern  Ireland)  reserves  the 
right  to  terminate  Its  acceptance  on  notice. 
Immediately,  and  so  do  India,  Australia, 
Israel,  Liechtenstein,  Pakistan  and  Switzer- 
land. Honduras  has  accepted  for  "an  In- 
definite term,"  which  is  tantamount  to  an  "at 
will"  acceptance.  New  Zealand,  having  first 
accepted  for  a  five-year  term,  now  continues 
on  an  "at  will"  basis,  as  also  do  the 
Philippines.*' 

The  term  "self-Judging"  Is  misleading;  In 
that  It  Is  not  "self-Judging"  whatever  that 
the  nations  have  reserved,  but  rather  to 
sharply  and  clearly  spell  out  a  vital  defini- 
tion of  national  sovereignty.  Quoting  Carl 
Zeiss  I  26 1  : 

"Its  only  effect  is  to  foreclose  the  remedy 
of  a  hearing  In  the  World  Court  which  the 
plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  In  any  event  be- 
cause the  case  Involves  a  matter  within  our 
domestic  Jurisdiction."  '■ 

15.  Suppose  one  of  the  38  countries  with 
declarations  nationalized  American  indus- 
tries and  properties  without  compensation. 
Could  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  the 
American  investors  today  bring  that  country 
into  the  World  Court? 


Reservation  and  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  (World  Court),  1961, 

Ober,  Vol.  47  ABAJ.  No.  1.  January  1961. 
pages  63-64. 

Pamphlet:  Retain  the  Connally  Reserva- 
tion: Questions  and  Answers,  by  John  B. 
Gest,  Esq  .  of  Philadelphia,  Penn, 

»'  The  Connally  Reservation  and  the  Cliches 
of  the  Internationalists,  by  Carl  Zeiss, 

''Chapter  1,  Article  2,  Section  7,  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations: 

"Nothing  contained  In  the  present  Charter 
shall  authorize  the  United  Nations  to  Inter- 
vene which  are  essentially  within  the  do- 
mestic Jurisdiction  of  any  state,  .  ,  ." 

(Note) — The  word  "intervene"  has  not 
been  authoritatively  defined,  nor  have  the 
words  "essentially  within  the  domestic  Juris- 
diction of  any  state."  Moskowltz,  pages  32- 
33. 

And  Moskowltz  also  maintains  that: 
"Whether  a  matter  Is,  or  Is  not.  essentially 
within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  a  state 
is  not  necessarily  a  legal  question.  It  depends 
upon  the  state  of  International  relations  at 
a  particular  time  "  Pages  32-33. 

Withdrawal  of  the  Connally  Reservation 
would  therefore  throw  the  definition  of  these 
vital  terms  unreservedly  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  World  Court.  See  Ober  and  Col- 
lier, supra, 

1959-1960  Yearbook  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  pages  222-257, 

For  a  list  of  Instruments  granting  special 
Jurisdiction  to  the  ICJ,  see  page  258  et  seq. 


The  "repealers"  answer  this  question  "No" 
and  cite  the  Norwegian  Loans  case  and  the 
Interhandel  case  as  supporting  that  answer. 

We  have  commented  on  the  Norwegian 
Loans  case. 

In  the  Interhandel  case  the  Court  ruled 
by  a  divided  vote,  nine  to  six,  that  under 
Article  36,  Paragraph  6,  of  the  ICJ  Statute, 
in  spite  of  the  Connally  Reservation.  It  had 
Jurisdiction.-' 

This  case  had  been  previously  litigated  In 
the  Federal  Courts  of  the  United  States.  The 
ICJ  held  that  the  litigants  had  not  ex- 
hausted their  local  remedies. 

The  answer  given  by  Connally  "repealers" 
and  World  Court  enthusiasts  implies  that 
there  is  no  road  to  redress  other  than  the 
ICJ, 

In  truth  there  are  many  other  recourses, 
Including  diplomatic  channels,  arbitration. 
and  frequently  (as  In  Interhandel)  the  na- 
tional courts  of  the  nations  Involved. 

The  nature  of  the  hypothetical  case  used 
as  the  basis  for  the  question  is  such  that 
its  Issues  would  very  likely  not  be  Justifiable 
In  any  court.  When  nations  nationalize  or 
expropriate  the  properties  of  the  nationals 
of  other  nations,  the  act  Is  invariably  the 
result  of  a  revolutionary  or  other  entirely 
political  upheaval  In  which  emotion  has 
generated  to  an  excessively  high  degree. 
Judicial  settlement  cannot  In  such  cases 
avail  Only  delicate  and  extended  diplomatic 
negotiations  can  avert  war  and  effectuate 
compensation  or  repossession  .■'• 

16  In  the  same  case,  could  the  United 
States  bring  the  country  into  court,  if  the 
Connally  amendment  uere  repealed? 

The  answer  of  the  World  Court  champions 
assumes  a  willingness  of  the  nations  litigant 
to  submit  to  Worlc?  Court  jurisdiction.  This 
Is  not  a  sound  assumption.  Sixty-three  na- 
tions have  so  far  refrained  from  accepting 
Jurisdiction  in  any  sense.  None  of  the  "iron 
curtain"  countries  have  acceded  to  the 
Court's  Jurisdiction  In  any  degree,  nor  will 
they  ever.  Including  Communist  China  and 
Communist  Cuba,  unless  the  decision  as  to 
any  dispute  Is  a  foregone  conclusion  favor- 
able to  that  country. 

If  the  Issue  is  one  that  requires  solution 
to  avoid  war.  If  the  breaking  out  of  war  or 
the  accomplishment  of  peace  hangs  on  the 
determination  of  the  dispute,  rarely  if  ever 
will  the  nation  losing  the  Judgment  (In  the 
event  that  the  World  Court  does  consider  It) 
accede  to  that  Judgment.-'" 

IT.  As  a  matter  of  American  self-interest, 
is  the  United  States  apt  to  lose  more  by  be- 
ing unable  to  clcim  a.s  plaintiff  than  it  gains 
by  being  able  to  get  out  of  suits  in  which 
it  is  defendanf 

By  this  question  the  Connally  repealers 
pose  the  Issue  as  an  economic  matter. 

Since  American  citizens,  they  argue,  have 
some  27  billions  of  dollars  of  direct  private 
Investment  In  other  countries,  we  cannot 
afford  to  deprive  them  of  a  certain  and  sure 
means  of  protection  under  the  law.  Let  us 
analyze  that  briefly. 

The  means  of  protection,  as  has  been  point- 
ed out.  Is  not  certain  and  sure. 

It  Is  true  that  Americans  have  some  bil- 
lions Invested  In  other  countries,  both  pri- 
vately and  governmentally.  Likewise,  citizens 
of  most  of  the  major  powers  or  nations  of  the 
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=»  Switzerland  v.  USA:  ICJ  Rep.  11. 

Statute  of  the  ICJ.  Appended  to  the  UN 
Charter. 

*  Felix  Frankfurter  Reminisces,  by  Dr. 
Harlan  B.  Phillips,  New  York  1960,  page  196, 

»^  The  Connally  Reservation,  Peace  and 
Law,  by  Frank  W.  Grlimell.  Vol.  46  ABAJ, 
page  737.  July  1960. 

"The  fact  Is  well  known  that  the  Soviet 
Union  never  accepted  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  In  any  way,  shape  or  form,"  Alexander 
C.  Dick  (In  Views  of  the  Readers,  46  ABAJ 
No,  9,  page  928,  Sept.  1960). 


world  have  considerable  money  invested  in 
the  United  States,  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  these  investments,  both  of 
Americans  in  foreign  nations,  and  of  foreign 
investors  m  the  United  States,  are  divided 
amond  the  adherents  to  the  ICJ.  and  espe- 
cially among  the  nations  represented  by  their 
nationals  on  the  Court  Itself, 

In  most  cases  brought  before  the  ICJ  in 
which  the  United  States  would  be  a  party, 
the  membership  of  the  Court,  being  14  to  1 
against  the  USA  (assuming  that  the  USA  al- 
ways has  a  representative  on  the  Court — 
which  Is  an  assailable  assumption  i ,  would 
be  "stacked"  as  to  self-Interest  overwhelm- 
ingly against  the  USA,='- 

It  would  be  like  a  lender  presenting  a  case 
against  a  debtor-defendant  before  a  Jury 
composed  of  fourteen  Individuals  all  of  whom 
were  debtors  to  the  lender-plaintiff.  No  com- 
petent trial  lawver  would  rely  on  such  a  lury 
for  a  fair  verdict.  The  situation  would  be  no 
less  unbearable  If,  instead  of  a  Jury  of  lay- 
men, the  "Jury"  consisted  of  fourteen  Jurists 
all  or  a  majority  of  whom  were  Indebted  to 
the  plaintiff. 

The  great  Issues  that  make  or  prevent  wars 
are  never  solely  economic.  Economics  may  be 
Involved,  but  the  Issues  that  precipitate  wars 
are  overwhelmingly  political  and  the  ICJ  in 
attempting  to  settle  such  problems  must 
adopt  political  expedient.^;  and  solutions,-'-' 

American  Investors  and  American  tourists 
and  residents  abroad  are  entitled  to  a  more 
certain  protection  that  that  furnished  by  a 
World  Court  fourteen  to  one  =^  against 
America  and  with  no  powers  of  enforcement 
of  Its  Judgements, 

18.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  Connally 
amendment  under  economic  aid  agreements? 
It.  as  is  urged  by  proponents  of  repeal  of 
the  Connally  Reservation,  economic  aid 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  normally  require  a  bilateral 
or  multilateral  aereement  to  accept  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  World  Court  or  some  other  tri- 
bunal, then  such  countries  should  be  ex- 
pected to  abide  by  their  agreements  If  It  Is  a 
binding  agreement  no  reciprocal  loophole 
should  avail.  On  the  other  hand,  provisions  In 
any  International  agreement  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States  of  America  through  Its  ex- 
ecutive or  administrative  offices  that  Ignore 
the  Connally  Reservation  are  contrary  to  Its 
spirit  and  purpose  and  a  violation  thereof, 
and  violations  of  law. 

The  Conn  .ally  Reservation  protects  Ameri- 
can domestic  rights  under  the  Economic  Aid 
agreements,  and  Is  a  stumbling  block  only 
to  those  who,  either  through  misguided  good 
intentions  or  selfish  purpose,  would  circum- 
vent the  fundamental  domestic  interests  of 
the  United  States,-"" 


19  Have  other  attempts  to  incorporate  the 
Connolly  amendment  in  international  agree- 
ments been  made? 

This  question  as  framed  by  Dr.  Larson 
creates  a  subtle  inference  that  the  rule  is  the 
excepUon  and  the  exception  the  rule. 

The  Connally  Reservation  is  the  law  today. 
and  It  is  the  law  until  it  Is  rescinded.  The 
"attempts"  that  have  been  made  \is-a-vis 
Connally  have  been  and  continue  to  be  at- 
tempts to  circumvent  and  repeal. 

Many  treaties  have  been  formulated  and 
affirmed,  most  of  them  bilateral,  containing 
provisions  avoiding  the  Connally  Reserva- 
tion «  The  Law  of  the  Sea  was  presented  to 
the  Senate  with  a  Connally  nullification 
clause  in  it.  To  this  date,  the  attempt  to  by- 
pass Connally  has  prevented  ratification  of 
tins  multilateral  treaty. 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  is  that 
tvpe  of  treatv  that  creates  or  codifies  a  wide 
field  of  international  law.  There  appears  to 
be  general  agreement  that  Us  provisions  to 
the  extent  that  they  pertain  to  International 
trade,  commerce  and  maritime  matters  are 
salutarv  However,  as  this  Convention  would 
be  almost  universal  in  its  application,  the 
devotees  of  world  government  saw  a  golden 
opportunltv  in  by-passing  the  Connally  Res- 
ervation, to  bring  the  dream  of  "One  World- 
ism"  nearer.  That  is  what  has  held  up  the 
approval  of  this  Convention. 

One  World  devotees  seek  through  the 
multilateral  treaty  and  convention  to  set  up 
provisions  that  wall  be  considered  by  the  ICJ 
and  other  Judicial,  executive  and  administra- 
tive bodies  as  svstems  of  international  law. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are  constl- 
tutionallv  entitled  to  say,  through  their  duly 
elected  representatives  In  Congress,  what  the 
laws  governing  the  American  people  shall  be. 
Approval  of  such  treaties  and  conventions  by 
the  Senate  alone  Is  not  the  constitutional 
method  of  enacting  domestic  law.  Neither  are 
executive  agreements.'' 

The    Connallv    Reservation   merely    spells 
out  clearly  and' unambiguously  a  traditional 


<n  Ober.  page  65;   von  Schuschnlgg,  pages 

327—331. 

'=  Theory  and  Practice  In  Public  Interna- 
tional Law,  by  Charles  De  Vtscher.  pages  328, 
348,  Princeton  University  Press  1957. 

"The  disparity  could  be  15  to  1,  in  the 
event  a  nation  not  represented  on  the  Court 
should  exercise  its  right  under  Article  31. 
Paragraph  2  of  the  Statute. 

For  a  scholarly  discussion  of  the  effect  of 
the  Connallv  Resolution,  see  Schweppe,  Vol. 
46,  No.  7  ABAJ,  page  732,  July  1960. 

"'Economic  Cooperation  Act,  Aug.  13.  1948. 

62  Stat   147. 

1960    Hearings    of    the    Foreign   Relations 

Committee  on  S.R,  74. 

From  page  198  of  the  1958-59  World  Court 
Yearbook :  ^  ^. 

"The  Court's  Jurisdiction  Is  based,  on  the 
one  hand,  on  various  treaties  and  other  In- 
struments concluded  after  the  Second  World 
War  and  on  the  other,  on  some  agreements 
and  instruments  concluded  before  1945  and 
still  in  force  today." 

Pages  199  through  333  of  the  195&-59  Year- 
book: 


"The  World  Court  lists  documents  on 
which  its  lurlsdlction  rests.  Forty  of  the 
specific  documents  listed  are  American 
foreign  aid  agreements  with  other  nations.  • 

(Dan  Smoot  Report,  Vol.  6,  No,  31,  August 
1.  1960.  page  242.)  ^ 

^' See  Congressional  Record  (s>enat«».  Bbtn 
Congress,  Mav  26.  1960.  pages  10385  and  10386, 
for  list  of  38"  treaties  of  recent  date  bearing 
exceptions  to  the  Connally  Reservation. 

Hearings  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  iKxecutlve 
J  K  L  M  and  N),  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,   Senate,  86th  Congress,    2nd  Ses- 

^^"■TYeaty  Law  Making:  A  Blank  Check  for 
Writing  a  New  Constitution,  by  Frank  E, 
Holman.  Vol.  36,  ABAJ,  page  707,  September 

1950 

The  United  States  has  always  claimed  the 
right  to  unilaterally  Invoke  a  domestic  Juris- 
diction reservation.  "But  such  a  right  has 
always  been  claimed  by  the  United  States. 
(Professor  Sidney  R.  Jacoby,  in  American 
Journal  of  International  Law)   1958, 

The  foregoing  quotation  appears  in  an 
article— United  States  Policy  Regarding  In- 
ternational Compulsory  Adjudication,  by 
Eleanor  A.  Finch,  46  ABAJ,  page  852,  August 

^^Mlss  Pinch  states,  page  854:  "The  Connally 
Reservation  represents  In  succinct  form  the 
consistent  policy  of  the  United  States  as 
laid  down  bv  the  Senate.  The  proposal  to 
withdraw  the  reservation  is  essentially  one 
to  alter  radically  the  U,S,  position  on  the 

'"Shweppe,  supra,  page  736:  "The  Connally 
Reservation  is  completely  consistent  with 
our  foreign  policy  beginning  with  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  namely,  that  the  United  States  has 
consistently  reserved  the  exclusive  right  to 
pass  on  what  hare  been  called  in  official 
language  'American  question.'  " 


\merican  position  In  international  relation- 
ship consistently  followed  through  the  Re- 
public's historv."lt  is  not  a  new  principle. 
It  is  not  opportunistic.  The  honesty  and 
clarity  of  the  eight  words  of  the  reserva- 
tion Is  what  galls  the  internationalists  and 
the  one  worlders.  „,,-.♦ 

■'0  If  the  acceptance  and  use  of  the  court 
were  increased,  could  it  help  settle  impor- 
tant disputes  that  threaten  world  peace? 

Let  us  ask  three  counter  questions: 

(1)  To  what  degree  should  the  acceptance 
and  use  be  "Increased"? 

(2)  What  standard  or  norm  will  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Court,  to  the  degree 
that  It  will  "help  settle  Important  disputes 
that  threaten  peace"?  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

(3)  To  what  extent  are  the  people  of  the 
United  States  willing  to  surrender  their  In- 
dividual freedom  and  their  liberty,  as  a  pawn 
to  secure  this  uncertain  approach  to  world 

order?  ,       . 

The  earnest  desire  of  large  segments  of 
mankind  to  avoid  war  should  not  lead  us 
Into  grievous  abandonment  of  our  own  clvu 
and  political  rights.  That  Is  not  a  selfish 
statement.  It  Is  common  sense.  It  Is  predi- 
cated upon  both  national  Interest  and  long 
range  international  well  being. 

\ny  dispute  that  is  vital  enough  and  basic 
enough  to  cause  war  is  not  a  Justifiable 
matter.  Such  disputes  are  poUtical  and  emo- 
tional conflicts.'' 

Tlie  seven  aerial  Incident  cases  brought 
before  the  ICJ  but  never  concluded  because 
the  Communist  countries  will  not  consent 
to  jurisdiction  nor  abide  by  a  Judgment 
prove  the  Insufficiency  of  lawsuits  to  preserve 
peace  Cuba  will  never  submit  its  expropria- 
tion Issues  to  the  ICJ  unless  Cuba  Is  certain 
beforehand  of  a  favorable  decision. 

21  Has  the  Connally  reservation  affected 
the  United  States'  position  in  the  world  com- 
munity? ,_^  T7„4.„X 

connallv  repealers  argue  "The  Unl^d 
States  is  now  the  only  major  power  retaining 
this  (self- Judging (   reservation.""^ 

Tills  statement,  which  is  repeated  and  re- 
iterated time  and  again  by  all  those  who  In 
varvlng  degrees,  from  out  and  out  One 
Worlders.  and  World  Federalists,  to  those 
who  are  Just  confused  peop'ie.  Is  simply  not 
true  (See  answers  to  questions  13  and  14) 
With  the  Connallv  Reservation  rescinded,  in 
the  event  of  an  encroachment  by  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  upon  the  donaestic 
lurisdictlon  of  the  United  States,  our  nation  s 
klternatlve  to  meek  submission  or  ^^  '^nd 
that  being  a  war  against  the  United  Na- 
tions, would  be  to  invoke  its  right  of  veto  in 
the  security  Council,  or  to  withdraw  from 
the    Court   on   six    months'    notice    (which 


3: -The  crisis  In  international  relations  Is 
a  c-'Ei'^  of  the  spirit  and  structure  of  con- 
tem^rary  society;  It  can  be  resoled  only  m 
respect  for  human  values.  .  .There  U-  no 
foundation  for  the  International  order  If  the 
international  order  has  not  provided  It, 
Charles«de  Vlsscher.  page  122. 

All  history  shows  that  disputes  which 
have  led  to  wars  were  not  lega  but  political 
in  character,  and  therefore  not  'Justlc  able. 
A  aear  and  Present  Danger  to  Our  National 
security,  by  Frank  B.  Ober,  Spotlight,  No. 
K— 485— 486 

-It  is  Wishful  thinking  to  believe  that  there 
is  an  easy  road  to  peace  by  going  further  and 
submitting  all  mternatlonal  disputes  to  the 
Worid  court  for  decision  on  legal  grounds 
The  World  Court  Cannot  Become  a  Substi- 
tute for  War  to  Remedy  Injustice,  by  EusWce 
Seligman,    ABAJ   Vol.   46,   No.    3.    page    251. 

^"At^am*°rate,  there  are  still  disputes  which 
are  as  a  rule,  not  susceptible  of  peaceful 
settlement  bv  the  regular  methods  and 
procedures  provided  by  International  con- 
ventions.  Including  the  UN  Charter.  Schu- 
schnlgg,  page  302. 

"  Larson  Pamphlet,  page  15. 
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action,  taken  after  the  abhorrent  Judgment 
were  rendered,  would  likely  be  of  no 
avail)." 

We  do  not  need  to  agree  with  these  con- 
clusions to  be  ■warned.  If  we  do  agree  with 
them.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  we  should  con- 
cur In  the  efforts  to  rescind  or  circumvent 
the  Oonally  Reservation. 

22.  Is  there  a  relation  beticeen  increasing 
judicial  settlement  of  disTrutea  and  the  pros- 
pects of  disarmament? 

To  a  point  which  cannot  be  clearly  defined 
or  Identified,  the  reduction  of  armaments 
and  of  military  facilities  for  aggression  would 
reduce  world  tensions.  The  formulae  have 
never  been  reliable  because  they  depend  on 
too  many  imponderables.  The  great  disruptive 
Issues  are  not  subjects  amenable  to  Judicial 
settlement."  This  Is  not.  however,  to  deny 
the  efficiency  of  prayer  and  hope.  These,  plus 
courage,  at  times  seem  to  be  the  Individual's 
last  resort. 

However,  the  means  and  opportunities  for 
judicial  settlements  are  already  provided.  Let 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  prove  its 
worth  within  present  limits.  There's  op- 
portunity for  It  to  perform  Its  functions 
without   asking   the  surrender  of  the  final 


•»  "Our  two  remaining  safeguards  after 
repeal  of  the  Connally  Amendment,  namely. 
our  right  to  veto  the  enforcement  of  a  judg- 
ment, and  our  right  to  withdraw  from  the 
Court  on  six  months'  notice,  are  surely  as 
'self-judging'  as  the  Connally  Amendment, 
and  would  appear  to  be  much  worse  in  the 
eye3  of  other  countries,  since  these  actions 
would  be  taken  after,  rather  than  before,  the 
Court  assumes  jurisdiction."  Benjamin 
Wham,  of  the  Chicago,  Illinois  Bar  in  letter 
to  ABAJ  Vol.  46,  No.  11,  November  1960,  page 
1172. 

See  also:  Alfred  J  Schv,-eppe's  remarks  be- 
fore the  House  of  Delegates,  American  Bar 
Association,  on  page  1*235  of  the  same  Issue 
of  ABAJ. 

Carl  Zeiss,  in  his  brochure  "The  Cormally 
Reservation  and  the  Cliches  of  the  Interna- 
tionalists." sums  up  his  "veto-escape  hatch" 
argument  as  follows: 

"After  the  Connally  Reservation  Is  re- 
pealed, It  would  suddenly  be  discovered  th.at 
the  veto  theory  Is  unsound,  that  the  escape 
hatch  does  not  exist,  that  a  proper  construc- 
tion of  the  Charter  and  the  Court  Statute 
requires  the  Judgment  defendant  to  abstaJn 
from  voting  on  a  decision  In  the  Security 
Council  In  regard  to  enforcement  of  the 
judgment.  Too  bad!  There  Is  nothing  that 
can  be  done  about  It  now.'  " 

Mr.  Zeiss  may  well  have  read  the  state- 
ment of  Sir  Gerald  Plti'maurlce.  K.C.M  G- 
Q.C.  In  The  British  Yearoook  of  Interna- 
tional Law.  Vol.  34.  1958.  in  his  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  "The  International  Court  of  Justice, 
Questions  of  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure." 
wherein    at  page  16.  we  find  the  following: 

"In  all  these  cases  the  offer'  ciinnot  be 
withdrawn,  so  far  as  the  particvilar  case  goes 
once  It  has  been  accepted  In  the  appropriate 
way;  nor,  when  It  Is  a  case  of  a  treaty  obliga- 
tion, can  any  notice  terminating  the  general 
treaty  obligation  affect  proceedings  already 
Instituted.  .  .  .  Again,  a  st.mding  declara- 
tion may  be  terminated,  cancelled,  expire  or 
not  be  renewed:  but  thl?  cannot  affect  pro- 
ceedings already  commenced  in  virtue  of  it." 

'"  "The  settlement  of  disputes  between 
states.  Is  never  comparable  to  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  Individuals."  de  Vls- 
scher.  page  328. 

'The  most  dramatic  and  Irreconcilable  con- 
flict of  present  times  has  assumed  the  forms 
of  a  defensive  crusade  against  offensive  des- 
potism. ...  To  dream  about  the  possibilities 
of  a  legal  settlement  through  Judicial  proce- 
dures would  be  utterly  unrealistic."  von 
Schuschnlgg,  page  283. 

"The  Issues  that  are  justlcable  between  na- 
tions are  very  limited."  Frankfurter  Remi- 
nisces, Phillips,  page  196, 


vestiges  of  American  freedom  to  an  extremely 
uncertain,  well-nigh  hopeless  cause. 

The  developme;it  and  codification  of  In- 
ternational Law  must  proceed  far  beyond  the 
present  stages.  There  are  great  areas  un- 
touched by  any  systematic  legal  phUoeophy, 
and  fundamental  differences  that  offer  In- 
surmountable obstacles  to  a  world-wide  legal 
liegemony. 

You  do  not  erect  a  grain  elevator  In  a 
wilderness  peopled  only  by  savages.  First  you 
must  tame  the  wilderness,  then  settle  It 
with  trained  and  orderly  people;  you  must 
create  a  community. 

Law  does  not  create  the  community  of 
man.  It's  the  other  way  around — the  Com- 
munity of  Man  creates   the   Law. 

23.  Is  the  Connally  amendment  valid  under 
international  law? 

The  only  serious  question  about  this  Is 
In  the  minds  of  the  Connally  repealers.  World 
Court  enthvislasts  argue  that  the  bounds  of 
the  Court's  Jurisdiction  are  strictly  limited 
by  "the  World  Court  statute  and  by  the 
terms  of  the  declarations  deposited  with  the 
Court."  " 

Article  36  (6)  of  the  statute  Is  a  self- 
judging  provision: 

"6.  In  the  event  of  a  dispute  as  to  whether 
the  Court  has  Jtu-lsdlctlon,  the  matter  shall 
be  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Court."  " 

Y'et  Connally  repealers  are  Indignant  at 
the  thought  of  "self-Judging." 

Why  Is  It  good  manners  for  the  World 
Court  to  judge  the  limits  of  Its  own  Juris- 
diction (With  no  possibility  of  appeal  to  a 
higher  tribunal,  mind  you)  while  It  Is  poor 
manners  in  the  International  set  for  the 
United  States  and  those  other  nations  par- 
ticipating under  similar  reservations  to  re- 
tain the  right  to  Judge  what  Is  domestic  and 
what  Is  not  domestic? 

However,  the  Connally  Reservation  Is  valid 
Internationally,  and  Is  In  accord  with  the 
historic  policy  of  the  United  States. 

There  Is  no  binding  rule  of  International 
Law  that  can  Invalidate  any  act  of  any  na- 
tional legislature  excepting  by  the  act  or 
consent  of  the  government  of  the  nation 
involved.*' 

To  argue  that  a  national  legislature  cannot 
enact  laws  and  limitations  to  preserve  the 
nation's  domestic  life  and  entity  Is  to  ar- 
gue that  the  nation  must  of  necessity  com- 
mit suicide.  But,  It  is  urged,  the  obligations 
under  the  UN  Charter  1-equlre  the  nullifi- 
cation of  the  Connally  Reservation.  That  is 
not  true. 

"The  principle  of  loyalty  to  treaty  obliga- 
tions neither  necessitates  nor  Justifies  sui- 
cide."*' 

The  whole  trouble  about  this  matter  arises 
out  of  misconception  or  Ignorance  of  the 
fundamentals  of  American  government,  and. 
let  us  face  the  fact.  In  some  cases  reckless 
Indifference.  Under  our  system  government 
derives  Its  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
gov-emed."^  Under  most  systems  of  the  world, 
the  governed  derive  their  liberties  (such  as 
they  are)  by  consent  of  the  government. 
Those  countries  where  liberty  is  revered, 
where    freedom    approaches    the    degree    of 


'=  Larson,  Pamphlet,  answer  to  Q.  23:  Lar- 
son, Connally  Amendment,  etc.,  pages  75-76. 

"  A  Manual  of  International  Law,  by 
George  Schwarzenberger,  4th  Edition,  N.  Y. 
1960.  page  26. 

"A  nation's  jurisdiction  within  Its  own 
territory  Is  'necessarily  exclusive  and  abso- 
lute. It  Is  susceptible  of  no  limitation  not 
imposed  by  Itself.'  The  nation  itself  must 
consent  to  any  restrictions  upon  Its  'full  and 
complete  power  .  .  .  within  its  own  terri- 
tories.' '  Life  of  John  Marshall,  by  Albert 
J.  Beverldge.  Vol.  4,  page  122.  quoting  M.'ir- 
shall's  words  from  "Schooner  Exchange 
Case."  7  Cranch.  page  136. 

"  See  Schweppe,  supra  page  735. 

"  von  Schuschnlgg,  page  264. 

■Declaration  of  Independence. 


freedom  retained  by  the  American  citizen, 
are  countries  where  the  approach  has  been 
made  toward,  if  not  up  to  the  American  Ideal. 

Of  course  the  Connally  Reservation  Is  valid 
under  International  Law  '•  and  under  Amer- 
ican law  as  well,  which  in  the  last  analysis 
is  the  only  law  that  should  matter  to  an 
American  citizen. 

As  von  Schuschnlgg  points  out  '■  the 
United  States  Is  not  alone  in  maintaining 
the  right  of  self-preservation.  Argentina 
denies  that  treaties  may  derogate  national 
law:  and  the  NetherlandJs,  the  United  King- 
dom, Switzerland.  Italy.  Germany.  Prance 
and  Canada  require  treaty  pro'.lsions  to  be 
enacted  as  national  law  before  their  citizens 
shall  be  domestically  biDund  thereby. 

24.  If  the  Connally  amendment  is  invalid, 
tchat  is  the  effect  of  its  invalidity? 

In  the  fi-st  place,  the  Connally  Reserva- 
tion is  not  Invalid. 

The  World  Court,  as  it  was  presented  to 
the  nations  of  the  World  who  signed  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  was  only  a  some- 
what dressed  up  and  advanced  arbitratlonal 
tribunal.  Jurisdiction  was  to  be  ba,sed  strict- 
ly upon  consent.  Unless  a  nation  accepted 
its  jurisdlctlcn.  that  nation  was  not  to  be 
subject  to  the  Court's  judgments.  Conse- 
quently. Russia,  Bulgaria.  Albania,  and  some 
sixty  other  nations  of  the  world  having  never 
accepted  the  Court's  jurisdiction  are  not 
subject  to  its  judgments. 

Acceptance  of  Its  jurisdiction  could  be 
general,  specific,  or  general  with  reservations. 
The  last  option  was  taken  by  the  United 
States  and  most  other  nations  consenting  to 
jurisdiction. 

Adherence  to  the  Court  was  presented  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  to  the  p>eop!e 
of  America  as  above  described,  and  not  as  the 
keystone  to  a  world  government  edifice." 

The  people  who  want  to  form  a  World 
Government  are  unhappy  and  frustrated.  So 
characteristically,  they  can  think  of  but  one 
thing;  that  it  Is  the  United  States  and  not 
the  Communist  nations,  not  the  sixty-three 
other  nations  that  have  refrained,  but  the 
USA  that  is  blocking  their  dreams.  Therefore, 
they  say,  the  United  States  should  remove 
all  obstacles  on  faith  that  the  miUenium  will 
result. 

The  opinions  of  the  ICJ  indicative  of  Its 
claims  to  determine  its  own  jurisdiction  Is  a 
matter  of  opinion  only,  based.  It  may  be, 
upon  an  ad  hoc  declaration  designated  a 
"statute":  it  may  be  upon  a  tenet  of  Inter- 
national Law  for  which  the  mo:t  to  be  said  is 
that  It  is  debatable,  a  self-serving  opinion 
In  that  the  fifteen  judges  on  that  Court 
thereby  seek  to  place  the  mantle  of  an  awe- 
some p«-.ver  upon  their  shoulders. 

If  the  ICJ  is  to  have  unlimited  pwwer.  and 
that  Is  what  is  desired  by  all  or  most  World 
Court  enthusiasts  If  we  asstmie  the  full  im- 
port of  their  arguments,  then  there  will  be 
no  liberty  in  the  world,  for  the  World  Court 
will  be  the  autocrat  and  the  ruler:  and  the 
only  appeal  will  be  to  deity,  God,  Jehovah. 
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«  "Before  such  a  persistent  affirmation  of 
freedom  of  action,  the  Court  whose  com- 
petence Is  based  exclusively  upon  the  con- 
sent of  the  defending  state,  can  only  respect 
an  essential  condition  of  this  consent  and 
give  It  its  full  effect,"  Eleanor  H,  Finch, 
supra,  quoting  Charles  de  Vissclier,  former 
Judge  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice,  in  reference  to  the  Interna- 
tional case,  46  ABAJ  No.  8.  page  853,  Augt«t 
1960. 

•"von  Schuschnlgg.  page  259.  See  also: 
Treaty  Provisions  In  Foreign  Constitutions, 
by  Richard  Y'oung,  Vol,  38  ABAJ,  page  513, 
June  1952. 

"de  Vlsscher  agrees  that  the  "unreserved 
undertaking  to  submit  all  disputes  without 
exception"  is  at  present  impracticable,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  great  powers,  de  Vlsscher, 
pages  348.  351. 


Allah  Buddha,  Damballah,  Quetzacoatl,  the 
tree  Gods  of  Africa,  the  Thunderblrd  of  the 
American  Indians,  or  the  Gods  that  live  In 
'he  seas.  You  will  take  your  choice  of  wnat 
God  you  look  to  for  relief  according  to  your 
beUef  If  you  are  an  afneist,  or  a  humanist, 
you  will  have  nothing  to  look  to,  nothing 
but  the  World  Government. 

25  //  the  Connally  amendment  were  re- 
pealed would  the  International  Court  have 
jurisdiction  over  esscj^u^lydome^tic  Amer- 
ican mjtters?        -j.^^^WCT^ 

The  proponenl^f  W^lT  Government  say 
"no."  and  go  on  in  tyi^MUtubletalk  to  sup- 
port their  answer,      ^^^^^ 

We  say  "the  World  Court  will  assert  such 
jurisdiction"  under  the  interpretations  of 
the  word  "domestic"  by  such  authorities  as 
Jessup  and  Lauterpach,*''  and  supported  by 
certain  unpleasantly  prophetic  pronounce- 
mente  of  our  own  Supreme  Court  -  and  of 
our  State  Department  which  Las  declared  to 
the  world:  "There  is  no  longer  any  real  dis- 
tinction between  'domestic'  and  foreign'  af- 
fairs."-' Eminent  students  of  International 
Law  as  well  as  of  American  Constitutional 
Law  look  upon  the  Connally  Amendment 
as  the  chief  present  defense  against  ^uch 
encroachment  upon  American  liberties.'^ 
26.  Does  the  Court  have  a  guiding  rule  of 


'»  "Professor  Jessup  (now  a  member  of  the 
World  Courts  has  suggested  that  Inclusion 
in  the  Charter  of  provisions  with  regard  to 
fundamental  human  rights  lifts  these  out  of 
the  reservation  concerning  domestic  ques- 
tions I  art.  2.  No  7)  and  makes  them  matters 
of  intern." tlonal  concern."  Clyde  Eagleton.  In 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Int. 
L.aw,  1946,  at  page  26, 

See:  A  Modern  Law  of  Nations,  by  Philip 
C.  Jessup,  MacMlllan,  1948.  pages  40,  41.  42, 
f  jr  Dr  Jessups  own  words. 

"At  this  point  one  must  be  reminded  of 
the  new  international  Interest,  or  meddling 
If  vou  will,  in  matters  which  once  were 
thought  to  be  essentially  domestic.  Although 
the  U.S.  Government  does  not  agree,  the  In- 
ternational movement  in  favor  of  human 
rights  and  against  such  specific  crimes  as 
genocide  (which  may  be  wholly  territorial) 
has  considerable  support."  Philip  C  Jessup. 
Transnational  Law,  New  Haven,  1956.  page 
51. 

"The  power  of  governments  ta  derogate 
from  rights  of  the  citizens,  which  In  the 
United  States  are  considered  fundamental.  Is 
a  typical  characteristic  of  United  Nations 
treaties,"  The  Need  to  Restrain  the  Treaty 
Making  Power  of  the  United  States  Within 
Constitutional  Limits,  by  George  A  Finch, 
American  Journal  of  International  Law,  Vol, 
48,  No.  1.  pages  57-58, 

International  Law  and  Human  Rights,  by 
Sir  Hersch  Lauterpach.  New  Y'ork,   1950. 

^United  States  v.  Pink,  etc.,  315  United 
States  Reports,  pages  203.  230,  231:  Oyama 
et  al  v.  California.  332  United  States  Reports, 
pages  633,  647.  748,  673;  United  States  v.  Bel- 
mont, 301  United  States  Reports,  page  324. 

In  the  last  mentioned  case,  at  page  331 
Justice  Sutherland  stated:  "In  respect  of  all 
international  negotiations  and  compacts,  and 
In  respect  of  our  o'wn  foreign  relations  gen- 
erally, state  lines  disappear.  As  to  such  pur- 
poses the  State  of  New  York  does  not  exist." 
«US.  Department  of  State.  Pub.  No.  3972, 
General  Foreign  Policy  Series  No.  26,  Our 
Foreign  Policy.  1950.  See  Schweppe,  supra 
page  733,  etc. 

o  Judicial  Supremacy,  etc. 
Collier  at  page  69:  "without  the  Connally 
Reservation  the  only  principle  or  rule  of 
limitation  on  jurisdiction  of  that  court  really 
win  be  merely  the  rule  of  discretionary  self 
limitation."  ^   ^,      v. 

Page  70:  "The  result  would  probably  be 
that  the  World  Court  under  the  terms  of  Its 
basic  statute  (Chapter  2,  Article  36.  Par.  2) 
woiUd  assume  jurisdiction  over  all  the  do- 
mestic issues  In  any  legal  dispute  where  there 


law  to  determine  what  matters  are  essen- 
tially for  international  or  domestic  juris- 
diction? 

No,  it  does  not."^ 

The  norms  that  are  supposed  to  guide  the 
Court  are  set  by  Article  38  of  the  Statute. 

Conventions  "and  treaties  are  limited  In 
niunber,  and  usually  In  scope.  Where.  In  such 
as  the  draft  covenant  on  human  rights  and 
multilateral  treaties  and  conventions,  a  gen- 
eral field  is  approached.  It  Is  often  done  in 
vague  terms  permitting  the  widest  variance 
of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  and  applica- 
tion. 

Custom  Is  only  evidence  of  acceptable 
practice.  "General  principles  of  law"  is  an 
Indefinite  plirase.''  Under  what  standards 
and  by  whose  fiat  are  the  "highly  qualified 
publicists"  chosen  as  authority? 

Dr.  Larson  quotes  the  PCIJ  in  the  Tunis- 
Morocco  case.^  The  quotation  is  inadequate. 
Professor  Brlggs  ■"  also  cites  this  opinion: 
"The  question  whether  a  certain  matter 
Is  or  Is  not  solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  state  is  an  essentially  relative  question;  it 
depends  upon  the  development  of  interna- 
tional relations" 

In  other  words  there  is  no  certa.n  reliable 
definition  of  domestic  Jurisdiction.  Let  us 
read  further: 

"Matters  of  domestic  jurisdiction  are  not 
those  which  are  unregulated  by  International 
law,  but  are  those  which  are  left  by  inter- 
national law  for  regulation  by  States,  There 
are,  therefore,  no  matters  which  are  domes- 
tic by  their  'nature.'  All  are  susceptible  of 
International  legal  regulation  and  may  be- 
come the  subjects  of  new  rules  of  customary 
law  or  of  treaty  obligations." 

The  only  rule  possible  In  the  absence  of 


was  a  single  potentially  decisive  Issue  of  In- 
ternational law." 

Page  73:  "There  Is  no  effective  limitation 
expressed  or  Implied  set  forth  anj-where  In 
the  controlling  'constitutional  Instruments' 
of  the  U.N.  that  even  purports  to  limit  the 
ludlcial  jurlsdirtlon  of  the  International 
"court  with  regard  to  any  "domestic  jurisdic- 
tion' subject  matters  as  such." 

See  letter  of  Ralph  T.  Catterall.  of  Rich- 
mond. Va.,  In  ABAJ,  Jan.  1961,  Vol.  47,  page 

6. 

"When  It  comes  to  the  'Interpretation  of 
a  treatv'  it  onlv  becomes  necessary  to  In- 
corpora"t€  In  treatv  form  any  matter  Involv- 
ing our  domestic  affairs  for  the  W'orld  Court 
to  obtain  jurisdiction  over  such  matters." 
Holman  Pamphlet,  page  13.  ^  ^^  „ 

State  of  Missouri  v.  Holland,  United  States 
Game   Warden,   252   United   States  Reports, 

page  416.  'i  ,     ^  ^ 

Report  cf  State  Bar  of  Texas  as  cited  by 
Barnes,  DAR  magazine,  page  288.  April  1960. 

"The  dlsDOSltion  of  the  General  .Assembly 
(of  the  UN)  as  evidenced  by  its  decision  in 
the  France-Algeria  matter,  appe-^rs  to  re- 
gard everv  question  as  International." 

The  United  Nations,  Planned  Tyranny,  by 
V    Orvall  Watts,  Devln-Adalr.  1955. 

Page  62:  Dr.  V/atts  cites  the  statement  of 
tr"  T-s  Cmsultant  at  the  San  Francisco 
Conference,  wher"  the  United  Nations  Char- 
*^r  was  born,  who  declared  that  any  na- 
tl^on  signing  the  Charter  became  at  once 
subject  to  the  Charter  and  the  Security 
Council  m  all  Its  acts  and  domestic  affairs. 
(Citing  "One  World  In  the  Making."  Boston, 
1946.  at  page  45  I  ^ 

• '  See  answers  to  question  8  and  annota- 
tions, stipra,  ,^ 

"  \n  International  Bill  of  Rights,  by  Frank 
E    Holman,   34    ABAJ,    page   984,    November 

1948,  at  1078.  _  _ 

"  Tunis-Morocco  Nationality  Decrees.  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice— 
1923.  Serls  B,   No.  4.  Hudson,  World  Court 

Reoorts  1,  143.  

«  The  Law  of  Nations:  Cases.  Doctiments, 
Notes!  bv  Herbert  W.  Brlggs,  2nd  Edition. 
New  York  1952.  pages  24,  452. 


the  Connally  Reservation  is  the  rule  of  op- 
portunistic ad  hoc  procedtire  and  adjudica- 
tion of  many  of  the  vital  issues  that  would 
come  before  the  ICJ.  That  Is  not  a  rule 
justifying  surrender  of  American  liberties. 

27.  If  the  Connally  amendment  were  re- 
pealed, would  United  States'  control  over 
raising  or  lowering  tariffs  be  considered  an 
international  rather  than  a  domestic  mat- 
ter ■> 

28.  Would  immigration  quotas  be  taken 
out  of  the  control  of  the  United  States  \f 
the  Connally  amendment  were  repealed? 

20  Would  the  United  States'  rights  in  the 
Panama  Canal  be  endangered  if  the  Connally 
a.mendment  were  repealed? 

30.  If  citizens  of  Panama  were  to  attempt 
to  assert  control  over  the  canal  by  force  (m 
distinguished  from  legal  action),  what  legal 
remedy  would  the  United  States  have? 

The  answer  of  the  foes  of  Connally  is,  of 
course,  "No,"  as  to  each  of  the  first  three 
questions  of  these  four. 

Tlie  answers  we  have  given  to  many  of  the 
preceding  questions  would  apply  with  equal 
force  to  any  and  all  of  the  above  last  lour 
questions. 

Glib  reasons  given  to  show  why  the  ICJ 
would  not  exercise  jurisdiction  In  these  types 
of  cases,  causes  us  to  wonder  why  there  is 
so  much  energy  expended  In  arguing  for  the 
broadening  of  the  powers  of  the  ICJ— for 
that  Is  what  would  result  by  the  repeal  of 
Connally.  We  are  supposed  to  believe  that 
the  ICJ  Is  completely  thwarted  now.  by 
Connallv.  Thwarted  from  what?  From  exer- 
cising the  jurisdiction  vested  In  it  by  the 
Charter?  The  jurisdiction  and  power  to  do 
what  It  is  supposed  to  do  as  represented  to 
us  when  the  Charter  was  adopted?  No.  Of 
course  not.  The  Court  Is  thwarted,  or  Its 
champions  are  thwarted,  because  the  Court 
so  far  cannot  do  the  very  things  they  say 
it  will  not  do  after  Connally  is  repealed. 

Dr  Larson-  suggests  that,  since  much 
tariff  policy  and  execution  Is  now  governed 
bv  treaties,  which  are  subject  to  Interna- 
tronal  law,  the  contmuaUon  or  repeal  of  the 
Connallv  Reservation  will  make  Uttle  dif- 
ference "to  Americans.  He  uses  a  similar  ap- 
proach to  the  matters  of  Immigration  Policy 
and  the  Panama  Canal. 

That  prompts  us  to  ask,  why  such  an  in- 
sUtence  that  the  Connally  Reservation  be 
repealed?  Why  cannot  the  World  Court  oper- 
ate effectively  under  Its  present  setup?  Its 
predecessor,  the  Permanent  Court  of  Int  1 
Justice,  carried  on  Its  functions  effectively 
for  many  years'^  even  though  the  U.S.  Sen- 


'■•  Larson,  page  99. 

«  de  Vlsscher.  page  179,  while  recognizing 
that  migration  (and  immigration)  "are  held 
today  m  the  reserved  domain  of  the  state." 
yet  declares  this  subject  to  be  "clearly  of 
international  Interest." 

Therefore,  one  wonders,  "What  of  the  mor- 
row?" not  only  In  relation  to  immigration, 
but  as  well  In  relation  to  many  other  phases 
of  domestic  relations.  Including  tariffs  and 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Holman  (Storv  of  the  Brlcker  Amendment, 
Frank  E.  Holman.  N  Y.  19541  points  out  that 
Article  14  of  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  declares  that  "everyone  has  the  right 
to  seek  and  enjoy  In  other  countries  asylum 
from  persecution"  which  appears  to  indicate 
a  purpose  to  limit  or  regulate  the  rights  of 
states  to  limit  Immigration  as  weU  as  emi- 
gration. 

ilmmleratlon)  "Here  are  some  of  the  spe- 
cific documents  which  the  1958-59  World 
Court  Yearbook  lists  as  'providing  for  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court.'  The  July  28.  1951, 
'Convention  relative  to  the  status  of  ref- 
ugees'; the  October  19.  1953,  Constitution  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Eu- 
ropean Migration":  and  the  'Constitution  of 
the  International  Refugee  Organization' 
Dan  Smoot  Report .  page  243 

(Tariffs)     "The    whole    Reciprocal    Trade 
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ate  never  ratified  the  League  or  Nations 
Statute  setting  up  that  Court. 

Sumner  Welles,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State.  Is  quoted  as  saying: 

"It  Is  asserted  that  any  subject  what- 
ever that  Is  dealt  with  in  a  treaty  between 
two  nations  becomes,  by  virtue  of  thut  fact, 
a  subject  of   international   concern." ''• 

31.  Would  such  matters  as  ciiil  rights  and 
school  integration  m  the  United  States  be 
considered  international  la-w  questions 
rather  than  domestic,  because  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  and  Draft  Covenant  on 
Human  Rights? 

Mrs  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Is  quoted  as  de- 
claring that  the  Human  Rights  aocument 
"does  not  purport  to  be  a  statement  of  law 
or  legal  obligations." 

One  hesitates  to  accept  Mrs.  Roosevelt  as 
an  authority  on  law,  especially  since  she 
went  on  to  say  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Declaration  and  Draft  Covenant  should  be 
used  as  an  authoritative  Interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  UN  Charter  " 

It  is  a  theory  of  International  Law  that 
when  a  multilateral  treaty,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  "law-making  treaty"*  such 
as  the  United  Nations  Charter,  or  the  Cove- 
nant on  Human  Rights  is  adopted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  nations  of  the  World,  or  even 
by  a  majority  of  the  "great  powers."  that  its 
provisions  then  become  universally  binding, 
even  upon  those  nations  not  formally  ac- 
cepting It. 

The  effect  of  such  treaties  takes  stlU  an- 
other course.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  to 
our  own  Supreme  Court  for  clear  and  loud 


Agreements  Program  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (Instituted  under  Cordell  Hull's  aegis 
In  1934)  Is  based  on  agreements  between  the 
United  States  government  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments. .  .  .  The  American  government 
has  probably  made  more  agreements  with 
foreign  nations  on  the  general  subject  of 
tariffs  than  on  any  other  subject."  Dan  Smoot 
Report,  ibid. 

»•  Report  of  Standing  Committee  on  Peace 
and  Law  through  the  United  Nations.  Vol.  77, 
American  Bar  Reports,  page  511   (1952). 

Specialized  Agencies  (of  UN) 

".  .  .  the  various  specialized  agencies  which 
act  In  cooperation  wtih  the  United  Nations 
such  as  the  ILO  and  the  PAO.  often  operate 
through  conventions  which  are  framed  by  a 
particular  agency  and  then  submitted  to  the 
separate  countries  for  ratification.  .  .  . 
these  conventions  offered  by  the  specialized 
agencies  have  all  the  scope  of  treaties  and 
are  of  a  distinctly  legislative  character.  When 
a  nation  adheres  to  the  constitution  of  a 
specialized  agency  It  may  become  bound  by 
the  regulations  issued  by  the  agency.  The 
specialized  agencies  operate  under  a  consti- 
tution and  regulations  framed  by  their  mem- 
ber governments."  Allen,  pages  38,  39. 

«»  An  International  Bill  of  Rights.  Holraan, 
page  985:  "In  order  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  a  bill  of  rights  the  United  Nations  will 
have  to  Interfere  continually  and  minutely 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  member  nations." 

"Uniformity  of  legislation  by  withdrawal 
from  state  legislative  control  of  such  sub- 
jects as  marriage  and  divorce.  labor  legisla- 
tion, the  ownership  and  Inheritance  of  prop- 
erty, and  all  matters  affecting  aliens  would 
be  possible  by  exertion  of  the  necessary 
treaty  power."  Quotation  from  29  Yale  Law 
Journal,  445,  449,  as  cited  In  Treaties  versus 
The  Constitution,  by  Roger  Lea  MacBrlde, 
The  Caxton  Printers,  Ltd.,  1956. 

*  von  Schuschnlgg,  page  48. 

The  Law  of  Nations,  by  Herbert  W.  Brlgtts, 
2nd  Edition.  New  York  1952,  pages  45,  46.  871. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  UN  Charter  (Art. 
2.  Sec.  6)  binds  nonmember  States  to  cooo- 
ply  with  the  principles  of  the  Charter  'so 
far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  International  peace  and  security ' " 
Schuschnlgg,  page  263. 


warnings  on  this  score,  when  UN  Charter  and 
Hiunm  Rights  provisions  are  relied  upon  by 
members  of  that  august  Judicial  body  to 
support  conclusio.is  affecting  the  law  and 
welf-ire  of  the  entire  United  States  in  domes- 
tic matters." 

32.  Is  there  any  danger  that  individual 
Americans  might  be  tried  criminally  by  the 
World  Court? 

Opponents  of  Connally  say  "No."  They  are 
wrong,  and  they  know  It. 

The  answer  Is  "Yes."  There  Is  great  danger. 

Those  who  have  been  most  strident  in  op- 
position to  the  Connally  Reservation  have 
voiced  their  opinion  and  their  purpose — 
their  opinion  that  for  the  system  of  world- 
wide government  to  be  effective  the  Individ- 
ual person  must  be  reached  In  two  ways.  He 
must  be  protected,  and  he  must  be  made 
subject  to  the  World  legal  system;  be  con- 
trolled and  restrained,  prosecuted  and  pun- 
ished, imprisoned,  even  executed  for  viola- 
tion of  "international  crimes."  The  purpose, 
to  bring  thl.°  about. 

It  Is  not  alone  the  International,  United 
Nations  bureaucracy  that  must  be  guarded 
against  Often  more  dangerous  to  the  Amer- 
ican's freedom  are  his  fellow  Americans,  un- 
fortunately many  of  them  elected  or  ap- 
pointed officials  of  his  gov.^rnment,  fired  with 
a  sense  of  responsibility  to  an  International, 
one-world  concept,  such  as  we  have  found 
in  the  Pujli  case  in  California,  and  the  land 
restrictions  cases  of  Missouri  and  Michigan."' 
We  have  also  seen  the  clear  warning  in  the 
decisions  of  Chief  Executives  of  this  nation, 
in  application  to  the  Steel  Strike  case,  and 
the  Little  Rock  disorders. 

Such  moves  were  In  the  direction  of  pro- 
viding sinews  of  authority  within  the  form- 
less mass  of  the  United  Nations.  All  that  is 
required  Is  time  and  a  continuation  of  this 
un-American  allegiance  to  complete  the 
metamorphasls  of  UN  from  a  debating  soci- 
ety to  a  completely  formed  World  Govern- 
ment. Once  such  a  governmental  power  is 
formulated  and  backed  by  a  world  police 
force,  or  by  the  power  of  a  Soviet-backed 
satellite  empire,  human  liberty  and  human 
freedom  will  be  dead,  and  mankind  will  In 
truth  live  within  the  opaque  shadow  of  an 
Orwell  ian  existence." 

33.  Does  the  court's  record  show  an  incliTia- 
tion  to  expand  its  jurisdiction  beyond  its 
legal  limits? 

Larson  quotes  Jessup**  for  the  negative 
answer. 


"  Oyama  et  al.  v.  California,  332  United 
States,  page  633  at  647.  648  and  673;  Rice  v. 
Slou.^  City  Memorial  Park  Cemetery,  Inc., 
348  United  States  Reports,  page  880;  245  Iowa 
Repiorts,  page  147. 

"But  the  realistic  fact  remains  that  every 
citlren  of  the  United  States,  If  the  proposed 
Covenant  of  Human  Rights  Is  approved  by 
the  Senate,  ratified,  and  goes  Into  force,  will 
have  domestic  law  made  for  him  by  treaty 
submitted  to  only  one  legislative  body,  the 
Senate,  and  not  enacted  by  his  Congress." 
Allen,  ibid  page  29. 

"  Stipra. 

"An  International  Criminal  Court  has 
been  proposed  by  a  commission  within  the 
UN.  See  von  Schuschnlgg,  page  324. 

For  the  application  to  Individual  persons, 
see:  World  Peace  Through  World  Law.  by 
Clark  &  Sohn,  pages  (preface)  XV  and  XVL. 
341,  342  and  343:  'Blueprint  for  a  Peaceful 
World,"  by  Paul  Shlpman  Andrews,  Current 
History,  .■\ugust  1960;  An  International  Crim- 
inal Court,  by  George  A.  Finch,  vol.  38  ABAJ, 
page  645.  August  1952. 

(Note)  Article  27.  of  the  Draft  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Economic,  Cultural  and 
Social  Rights  provided:  "The  provisions  of 
the  Covenant  shall  extend  to  all  parts  of 
federal  states  without  any  limitations  or  ex- 
ceptions." Moskowitz,  page  213. 

•*  Larson  Pamphlet. 


The  past  record  of  this  Court  can  no  more 
be  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  answer  than 
the  record  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  before 
Marshall's  epochal  decisions.  Rather  we  must 
look  to  plans  for  expansion,  of  thoee  most 
active  in  righting  for  repeal  of  the  Connally 
Amendment;  as  indicated  in  answers  to  the 
preceding  questions.'^ 

34.  The  future — Regardless  of  the  past 
record  of  the  court,  ccn  it  be  trusted  for  the 
future? 

The  future  Is  all  that  we  are  concerned 
with.  There  is  no  assurance  that  the  Court 
will  retain  Its  present  philosophical,  culture 
or  political  composition  which  its  champions 
point  to  as  evidence  of  tru.st\vorthiness. 
There  is  no  rule  or  law  that  will  keep  it  static 
In  any  respect  The  people  of  the  world  have 
no  control  over  the  Court's  composition.  Its 
members  are  not  elected  by  any  method  of 
popular  vote,  nor  are  those  who  select  the 
Court's  members  elected  by  any  vote  of 
major  segments  of  the  world's  peoples,  nor 
are  they  responsible  to  their  theoretical 
constituents.'- 

The  composition  can  ch.^nge  within  a 
short  time.  There  Is  no  vested  right  to  mem- 
bership on  the  Courts  bench.  In  the  USA  we 
are  familiar  with  the  changes  that  take  place 
In  our  own  Supreme  Court  due  to  death, 
resignation,  retirement,  and  the  sweep  of 
political  tides. 

'The  future"  that  is  meant  In  this  question 
Is  not  the  inunedlate  future,  nor  is  the  Court 
expected  to  remain  the  same  Court.  Its  propo- 
nents and  the  anti-Connally  people  do  not 
want  the  Court  to  remain  the  same.  They 
foresee  a  Court  with  unlimited  power,  but- 
tressed by  a  world  police  force,  a  world 
prosecuting  attorney,  a  world  detective 
force,  a  world-wide  bureaucracy.  All  this  and 
more.  The  repeal  of  Connally  would  be  a  big 
step  in  that  direction. 

Repeal  would  be  followed  by  a  gradual  ac- 
cession to  power  through  decisions  and  asser- 
tion of  authority,  that  would  Inexorably  ex- 
tend the  field  of  arbitrary  government,  of 
world  socialism,  of  world  dictatorship,  and 
most  likely  of  world-wide  communism. 

Organs  of  the  UN  already  formed  would 
blossom  in  new  vigor  and  arrogance  and  ex- 
tend their  powers  Into  areas  they  dare  not 
now  invade.  The  Judiciary  and  executive  offi- 
cers of  some  nations  would  submit  to  the 
decrees  and  mandates  of  the  World  Court  and 
Its  hierarchy.  Others  would  resist.  Wars  and 
revolutions  would  result. 

For  the  Influence  of  omnipotent  world  gov- 
ernment would  not  act  uniformly  through- 
out the  world.  In  "advanced"  countries  like 
the  United  States  of  America,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, the  United  Kingdom,  a  few  European 
nations,  and  possibly  India,  the  people  would 
be  propagandized  Into  accepting  this  latter- 
day  divine  right  to  govern.  Africa  would  be 
the  dependency.  ( No,  not  a  colony,  for  that  Is 
a  horrible  word  In  this  new  bright  age)  The 
USSR  would  not  be  a  part  of  this  United 
Nations  hegemony,  for  the  USSR  has  Its  own 
world  government.  There  would  not  be  one 
world,  but  two  worlds,  until  the  Armageddon 
of  mutual  destruction. 

No.  we  would  not  trust  the  Court  of  the 
future  as  the  opponents  of  Connally  see  It. 
We  cannot  and  we  never  will  trust  unlimited 
power  anywhere  in  any  form. 

35.  Might  a  change  in  composition  of  the 
Court  lead  to  a  change  from  the  past  record 
of  conservatism  to  an  attitude  ichich  could 
prejudice  the  United  States'  interests? 

The  opponents  of  Connally  argue  "No"  on 
the   grounds   that   through   forty   years   the 


«  Andrews,  Clark-Sohn,  Moskowitz,  others, 
supra. 

»"  Statute  of  The  International  Court  of 
Justice,  Chapter  1,  Articles  2  to  15,  Inclusive. 

"The  electoral  machinery  for  world  court 
judges  plainly  Invites  political  maneuvering." 
Ober,  page  65 
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Court  has   remained  steadfastly   "conserva- 
tive." 

Here  we  suggest,  we  hope  not  perversely, 
that  steadfast  conservatism  Is  the  last  thing 
the  Connally  repealers  want.  If  the  Court  Is 
to  remain  as  It  Is  and  has  been,  there  would 
be  no  demand  for  repeal.  If  the  Court  is  to 
continue  txnaffected  by  the  repeal  of  Con- 
naUy.  then  why  all  the  fuss? 

However,  you  cannot  judge  the  future  by 
the  past  forty  years.  The  first  twenty-five 
years,  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice,  was  a  period  of  a  different 
Court  under  a  different  concept.  The  last 
sixteen  years,  the  period  of  the  ICJ,  has  been 
the  era  of  the  birth  of  the  UNO  and  all  the 
agencies  and  semi-independent  organs  under 
that  body.  The  era  has  seen  the  efforts  to 
adopt  the  Genocide  Convention,  to  establish 
an  International  Criminal  Court,  and  to 
bring  about  the  recognition  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  These  attempts  threw 
shadows  of  totalitarian  and  welfare  govern- 
ment over  every  home  in  America.  These  past 
sixteen  years  have  seen  attempts  to  lay  the 
foundation  and  erect  the  facade  of  a  world 
government.  Most  tragic  of  all,  International 
Communism  has  grown  to  frightening  power, 
and  the  words  "cold  war"  have  labeled  the 
most  bitterly  fought  ideological  struggle  In 
man's  history,  when  millions  of  humans  have 
been  enslaved  and  brainwashed,  and  other 
millions  threatened  with  like  fate  in  fur- 
therance of  communism's  surge  toward  world 
rule. 

Finally,  this  era  has  seen  the  United  States 
of  America  completely  forsake  Its  traditional 
aloofness  and  through  multilateral  treaties 
so  entangle  Itself  that  now  It  stands  as  a 
giant  bound,  blind  and  apparently  Impotent 
from  restraints  largely  of  Its  own  contriving. 

To  give  the  ICJ  unlimited  powers,  and 
that  U  what  Is  Intended  by  the  ConnaUy 
repealers,  would  be  to  write  the  death  sen- 
tence to  freedom  in  America  and  klU  the 
growth  of  freedom  everywhere.*' 

In  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea,  In  the  Spring  of  1960,  Arthur  H.  Dean, 
of  the  State  Department,  was  asked  by 
Senator  Long   (La.)  * 

"Would  you  be  willing  to  have  that  Court 
have  unconditional  Jurisdiction  If  the  Com- 
munist powers  gain  a  majority  on  that 
Court?" 

And  Mr.  Dean  answered: 


0^  "The  United  States  voted  to  enter  the 
Court  of  International  Justice  with  reserva- 
tions. ...  If  this  reservation  had  not  been 
made,  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Int'l  Jus- 
tice would  have  become  the  supreme  law  of 
the  United  States,"  Barnes,  DAR  Magazine, 
April  1960,  page  286. 

"Whatever  the  reasons  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  Connally  Reserva- 
tion, the  reasons  now  for  Its  retention  are 
clear  and  manifold."  Holman  Pamphlet,  page 
43. 

"At  this  time  of  world  revolution  and  cold 
war  we  Americans  need  to  observe  the  utmost 
caution  in  taking  any  steps  which  might  Im- 
pede our  freedom  of  action  In  unforeseen 
emergencies."  Philip  Marshall  Brown,  former 
Prof,  of  International  Law.  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, quoted  in  Saturday  Evening  Post,  May 
12,"  1960. 

'-« "Conventions  On  the  Law  of  the  Sea." 
Hearing  Before  the  Committee  en  Foreign  Re- 
lations, U.S.  Senate,  Second  Session,  86th 
Congress.  January  20,  1960. 

"Since  nine  Judges  constitute  a  quorum, 
and  a  decision  is  made  by  a  majority  of  those 
present,  it  follows  that  five  Judges  I  and  those 
might  some  day  all  be  Communist  Judges) 
could  make  an  unappealable  decision  as  to 
whether  an  Issue  Is  or  Is  not  within  the  do- 
mestic Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States." 
Frank  Holman  (in  an  address  made  before 
Suffolk  Law  School  Alumni  Association.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  February  24.  1961,  and  since  pub- 
lished In  pamphlet  form) . 


"No,  I  think  that  wotild  be  unthinkable. 
I  personally  think  the  whole  method  of 
selection  of  the  Judges  and  a  whole  study  of 
the  statutes  of  the  Court,  and  the  whole 
question  .  .  .  ought  to  be  studied." 

36.  Even  though  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  not  threatened  under  pres- 
ent international  laic,  may  not  international 
lau?  itself  change'' 

Connally  opponents  give  a  two-pronged 
answer  to  this: 

(1)  That  treaties  binding  the  USA  cannot 
be  changed  or  created  against  the  will  of  the 
people  of  the  USA. 

The  fallacy  In  this  Is  two-fold:  (a)  Treaties 
are  not  enacted  by  the  full  legislative  mech- 
anism of  the  Congress,  but  by  the  President 
with  the  approval  of  only  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  present  at  the  time  of  voting;  and 
(b)  treaties  may  be  construed  against  the 
Interests  of  the  USA  and  of  any  nation,  and 
In  fields  over  which  the  .USA  never  intended 
that  there  should  be  extjbrnal  encroachment, 
especially  in  domestic  flelds.* 

(2)  That  according  "to  practice  and  cus- 
tomary International  law.  in  view  of  the 
'dominant  place'  occupied  by  the  USA  In 
international  affairs  and  practices,  a  practice 
or  custom  rejected  by  the  US  would  not  be 
considered  to  be  a  general  one  acquiesced  In 
by  the  States"  (I.e..  Nation  States  or 
Nations) . 

Here  again  there  Is  a  fatal  flaw  in  the 
reasoning.  The  United  States  may  not  long 
hold  Its  "dominant  place";  in  fact,  there  are 
many  who  feel  that  time  has  already  passed. 
The  whittling  away  of  the  foundations  of 
"American  dominance"  by  such  proposals  as 
that  of  repealing  Connally  has  already  gone 
far  towards  destroying  America's  influence. 
Moreover,  Instead  of  fifty  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  as  was  the  case  In  1945, 
today  there  are  one  hundred  and  three  and 
tomorrow  there  may  be  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  or  more. 

If  a  practice  or  custom  Is  to  be  recognized 
by  the  World  Court  because  a  great  power 
recognizes  that  practice  or  cxistom,  we  con- 
ceive that  the  World  Court  can  conclude  that 
a  practice  or  custom  recognized  by  the  USSR, 
as  the  dominant  Oommtintst  power  and  In 
view  of  the  precarious  and  shifting  balance 
of  power,  may  prevail  over  that  relied  on 
by  the  USA.  For  example,  the  right  to  private 
property  Is  not  recognized  by  the  Commu- 
nists. So.  the  World  Court  could  on  this 
theory  assert  that  private  ownership  of  prop- 
erty Is  not  an  international  custom,  but  that 
communism  Is,  and  so  on. 

Connally  repealers  say  that  the  USA  be- 
cause of  Its  "dominant  position"  could  block 
a  change  In  International  law.  Isn't  that 
dishonest?  Cheating?  Sharp  Dealing?  To  pro- 
pose repealing  of  Connally,  which  protects 
us  against  such  imfrlendly  charges,  and  at 
the  same  time  say,  "But  see.  If  the  other 
nations  get  tough  we  can  use  our  dominant 
position  and  block  them!"  Where  would  the 
vaimted  efficacy  of  world  law  serve  in  such 
a  case?  If  it  served  at  all  It  would  be  as  an 
Injunctive  force  prohibiting  the  USA  from 
refusing  to  "cooperate." 

There  are  strong  suggestions  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  consequently  accomplishing 
some  of  the  changes  In  international  law 
anticipated   by   Dr.   Larson.'"   Such   changes 


would  alter  the  constitutional  make-up  of 
the  UN  and  Impress  many  socialistic,  com- 
munistic and  otherwise  totalitarian  practices 
upon  the  people  of  the  world  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  Charter  Is  a  treaty,  and  as 
such,  in  the  United  States,  is  "law  of  the 
land." 

37.  Is  a  court,  composed  of  judges  from 
various  legal  systems,  in  addition  to  the 
Anglo-American,  likely  to  di.iregard  Anglo- 
American  concepts  of  law  and  justice? 

Yes.  It  cannot  avoid  doing  so.  In  spite  of 
the  Judges'  presumed  learning,  of  their  as- 
sumed attitude  of  fairness  and  of  passion 
for  world  law  and  Justice,  they  are  human, 
not  automatons.  They  are  subject  to  differ- 
ing psychological,  racial  and  national  habits, 
and  to  a  wide  range  of  political  tensions. 
Moreover,  the  assumption  that  International 
law  Is  a  "uniform  system  of  law"  is  entirely 
erroneous.  It  Is  neither  uniform  nor  certain. 
There  is  but  little  codification  of  it.  Great 
areas  exist  in  it  where  there  Is  no  developed 
law  whatever.  In  such  areas  the  Court  must 
either  refrain  from  acting,  or  as  the  'statute" 
admonishes  It  to  do  "  it  must  "declare"  the 
law  to  be  something,  by  ad  hoc  rulings  If 
there  are  no  established  rules  on  the  issue.^ 
The  Connally  repealers  Ignore  the  true  char- 
acter of  International  law. 

38.  Do  the  judges  feel  obliged  to  •■repre- 
sent" their  particular  countries'  interests 
ichen  deciding  cases? 

By  analysis  of  the  voting  of  the  Judges  in 
the  "past  one  might.  If  such  could  be  done, 
come  to  a  variety  of  conclusions.  Patriotism. 
even  chauvinisrri.  might  sway  the  Judges, 
Zeal  for  world  government,  world  federal- 
Ism,  or  "union  now"  might  do  likewise.  How 
a  Judge  shall  feel  "obliged  to  vote,"  no  one 
can  sav.  Common  sense  tells  us  that  the 
Judge  will  usually  be  human,  unless  he  be 
from  a  communist  country.  In  that  case  he 
will  vote  as  he  Is  ordered  to  do."  In  spite  of 


•  The  Treaty  as  an  Instrument  of  Legisla- 
tion, by  Florence  Ellin  wood  Allen  (Justice  of 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Clrctilt), 
New  York,  1952. 

"We  have  Innumerable  rlghta  all  over  the 
World  under  treaties.  These  would  all  be 
permanently  at  risk."  Carl  Zeiss,  "Cliches."  Id. 

'» Proposals  for  Changes  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, Francis  O.  Wilcox  and  Carl  M.  March, 
Brookings  Institute,  Washington.  D.C.,  1955. 

This  work  Indicates  that  the  International 
Court  has  disappointed  Its  champions,  who 


are  desperate  for  some  change  to  give  it  new 
life  and  power.  Proposals  for  amending  the 
Charter  and  Statute  Include — Extending  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  Court  In  political  matters; 
granting  international  organizations  access 
to  the  Coiirt;  empowering  the  Court  to  set- 
tle disputes  between  Individuals  and  states; 
establishment  of  an  international  criminal 
court;  establishment  of  a  court  of  Interna- 
tional human  rights. 

"  von  Schuschnlgg,  page  331. 

"  "At  Tokyo  the  objection  of  American  de- 
fense counsel  to  heresy  evidence  seemed  hard- 
ly to  be  understood  by  the  French,  Dutch, 
and  other  judges  whose  systems  allow  heresy. 
The  Indian  Judge  regarded  the  failure  to 
comply  with  certain  practices  employed  In 
the  (^vu-ts  of  his  country  as  constituting  the 
denial  of  a  fair  trial."  (And  the  Russians 
complained  that  Anglo-Saxon  procedtiree  un- 
necessarily delayed  the  trials.)  An  Introduc- 
tion to  international  Law,  by  Wesley  U 
Gould,  Harpers,  N.Y.  1957,  page  669. 

"President  John  F.  Kennedy.  In  last  week's 
address  to  the  nation,  recognized  that  'the 
Soviets  and  ourselves  give  wholly  different 
meanings  to  the  same  words;  war,  peace, 
democracy  and  popular  will.'  "  Barron's  Na- 
tional Btjislness  and  Financial  Weekly,  June 
12,  1961. 

See:  Criminal  Jtistlce  In  Japan:  Its  His- 
torical Background  and  Modern  Problems, 
by  Haruo  Abe.  Public  Prosecutor,  Japanese 
Ministry  of  Defense,  Vol.  47  ABAJ,  page  555. 
June  1961. 

"Our  experience  In  the  postwar  reform 
taught  us  the  invaluable  lesson  that  absUact 
studies  of  comparative  law  sometimes  are 
worse  than  useless  ...  To  make  comparative 
law  a  real  science,  one  must  have  some  In- 
sight Into  the  dynamic  relationship  between 
law  and  national  tradition." 

"Alfred  J.  Schweppe  (supra  page  733)  dlB- 
ctisses  the  "Three  "Types  of  Judgee"  that  wUl 
be  found  In  the  World  Court.  He  considers 
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the  fact  that  only  legal  questions  are  sup- 
posed to  b«  decided  by  the  ICJ  [I.e..  until 
an  equity  tribunal  la  established  as  Is  urged 
by  somel.'*  political  demands  could  be  and 
probablv  would  b«  decisive  In  crucial  cases. 
We  cannot  establish  the  probabilities  of  the 
Court's  conduct  by  Gallup  Poll  methods. 

39.  Do  Communist  judges  vote  the  Com- 
munist Party  line? 

This  question  must  have  been  coined  by  a 
naive  person,  or  by  one  who  has  lived  within 
an  Ivory  tower  these  past  forty  years.  Let  any- 
one wanting  to  know  about  Communist  Jus- 
tice, read  the  narrative  of  a  Hungarian  law- 
yer, when  he  tells  of  Communist  Justice  in 
his  unhappy  land,  who  testifies  to:  "com- 
pletely arbitrary  exercises  of  Judicial  power 
by  Communist  Judges  without  previous  legis- 
lation .  .  .  and  alterations  In  Judicial  prac- 
tice or  In  the  law  itself  were  made  according 
to  the  polltlc.il  necessities  of  the  day  ...  in 
every  field  of  law.  Communist  morality  be- 
came a  decisive  factor,  and  militated  against 
the  old.  time-honored  maxims  of  Hungiu-ian 
law  based  on  Western  legal  principles  and 
Christianity."  •' 

40  ■^f  the  Connally  amendment  were  re- 
pealed, would  the  United  States  be  sued  by 
Communist  countries  against  its  will? 

Yes.  If  the  Communist  countries  choee  so 
to  do.  A  Communist  country  could  under 
Chapter  II  of  the  Statute  make  a  special  ac- 
ceptance of  Jurisdiction  or  a  general  accept- 
ance for  a  limited  time.  But  be  sure,  no  Com- 
munist country  will  or  would  go  to  the  World 
Court  unless  It  were  certain  that  such  action 
suited  its  purjxjse 

41.  How  can  the  Soviet  Union  have  a  judge 
on  the  Court  when  it  ha'!  not  accepted  the 
Court's  obligatory  jurisdiction? 

The  question  should  be:  By  what  moral 
right  does  a  nonadherlng  nation  have  repre- 
sentation on  the  Court? 

At  this  time  there  are  seven  Judges  of  the 
Court  who  come  from  non-adhering  n.itlons. 
One  of  them  (the  Communist  Polish  repre- 
sentative) is  presiding  Judge  of  the  Court 

The  answer  to  this  Is,  of  course,  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  2,  of  Chapter  1  of  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

42.  Does  repeal  of  the  Connally  amend- 
ment imply  favoring  "world  government"? 

Repeal  of  the  Connally  Reservation  would 
be  a  decisive  step  towards  World  govern- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  Judicial  system  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  there 
would  be  under  various  conventions  and  the 
UN  Charter  Itself,  a  world  bank,  a  world 
economic  body,  a  world  labor  organ,  a  world 
health  agency,  world  food  agency,  UNESCO, 
a  postal  union,  and  a  world  legislative  body 
In  embryo.  All  of  these  organs  exist  today  in 
generic  form.  In  addition  there  are  dozens  of 
other,  lesser,  but  none  the  less  potentially 
potent  alphabetic  agencies,  subsidiary  and 
ad  hoc  bodies.  Soon  after  the  repeal  of  Con- 
nally there  would  follow  a  revision  of  the 
UN  Charter,  or  If  not  a  revision,  the  ICJ 
would  supply  advisory  opinions  construing 
the  Charter,  to  provide  a  world  Prosecuting 
Attorney,  a   world  Regional  Court,  a  world 


the  Communist  Judge  to  be  one  "who  Is  not 
his  own  master  ...  to  Ignore  these  realisms 
seems  a  blind  Idealism." 

'Communist  Judges  are  agents  of  the  State 
and  ri^t  independent."  Ober.  page  65  (citing 
Vl.=hl;'.sky  nnd  others,  footnote  15). 

The  Lawyer  In  Communism,  by  Kalman, 
post. 

''Clsrk  and  Sohn.  supra. 

"  The  Lawyer  in  Communism.  Memoirs  of 
a  Lawyer,  by  Dr.  Lajos  Kalman,  Boston,  1960. 

The  Communist  is  entirely  cynical.  "He 
cannot  understand  evenhanded  Justice. 
Khrushchev  points  to  UN  actions  in  the 
Congo  .  .  .  and  claims  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  a  neutral  man  "  William  R.  Frye.  U.N.  Cor- 
respondent of  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  July  2. 
1961 


Police  Force,  and  a  correlation  of  all  these 
into  a  cohesive  body  for  world  government.'* 

43.  Will  decisions  of  the  court  be  obeyed 
in  the  absence  of  an  international  police 
force? 

Dr.  Larson  states  that  only  Albania,  In  the 
Corfu  Channel  case,  has  neglected  to  comply 
with  an  adverse  Judgment.''  Yet  in  the 
Monetary  Gold  case,"  in  five  Aerial  Incidents 
cases  ■'  and  the  Navy  Neptune  case  *"  com- 
munist nations  have  refused  to  accede  to 
World  Court  Jurisdiction.  As  to  all  the  other 
cases  considered  by  the  Court  sine*  1945, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Honduras- 
Nicaragua  boundary  dispute  i  and  the  Mln- 
qulers  and  Ecrehos  case  which  Involved 
sovereignty  over  English  Channel  islands,*" 
none  involved  issues  that  traditionally  are 
supposed  to  cause  war.  Even  In  relation  to 
the  Aerial  Incidents  cases,  war  was  not  the 
result  of  the  failure  of  the  Court  to  acquire 
Jurisdiction.  There  has  been  no  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Court  so  far  that  gives  any 
color  to  the  claim  that  it  will  be  a  war- 
avoiding  instrumentality. 

The  United  States  of  America  would  ac- 
cede to  World  Court  Judgments  probably  to 
the  point  of  national  suicide  If  its  citizens 
were  supine  enough  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  InternationalSsts  Obedience  would  be 
placed  on  an  "honor"  basis,  as  morally  nec- 
essary, as  a  "prestige"  requirement,  and 
World  Court  zealots  would  demand  obedi- 
ence with  religious  fervor.  What  other  na- 
tions would  do  would  depend  entirely  on 
the  political  nature  of  those  nations.  Red 
China.  Russia,  the  iron  curtain  countries, 
Cuba,  would  they  accede  to  an  adverse  Judgr 
ment?  Not  at  all. 

However,  once  the  World  Court  were  vested 
with  the  full  power  Its  champions  demand 
for  it  there  would  follow  the  establishment 
of  a  World  Police  Force  and  other  instru- 
mentalities to  accomplish  and  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  international  government  over 
national  government." 

44.  Is  American  opinion  ready  for  repeal  of 
the  Connally  amendment? 

Americans  are  not  being  adequately  In- 
formed of  the  truth  about  the  movement  to 
repeal  the  Connally  Reservation.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  Connally  Reservation  are  not 


■'  Frank  Holman  brands  the  efforts  of  those 
who  seek  to  rescind  Connally  as  one  of  a 
'variety  of  devious  maneuvers  and  clever 
resorts  to  semantics,  to  transform  the  United 
Nations  into  a  'world  government'  or  to  give 
It  many  of  the  Incidents  thereof."  (Holman 
Pamphlet,  page  7.) 

Regional  institutions  "should  be  created 
all  over  the  world,"  says  Charles  S.  Rhyne 
( An  Effective  World  Court  Is  Essential ) ,  In 
46  ABAJ  No.  7,  page  753.  July  1960. 

See  also:  Clark  and  Sohn,  supra:  Andrews, 
supra;  Wilcox  and  March,  supra. 

Dean  Clarence  Manlon,  In  his  Weekly 
Broadcast  of  the  Manlon  Forum,  February 
7,  1960,  stated:  "If  the  Connally  Reservation 
Is  shunted,  the  United  States  has  passed  an- 
other milestone  to  one-worldlsm  and  loss 
of  sovereignty." 

"  United  Kingdom  v.  Albania,  ICJ  Rep.  15. 

'» Italy  V.  France,  United  Kingdom  and 
U.S.A.,  Id.  19. 

•'Israel  v.  Bulgaria,  id.  127;  United  States 
V.  Hungarian  People's  Republic.  Id.  99; 
United  States  v.  USSR.  id.  103;  United  States 
V.  Czechoslovakia,  id.  6;  United  States  v. 
USSR,  id.  9. 

■^United  States  v.  USSR,  Id.  158. 

•■■•  Honduras  v.  Nicaragua.  Id.  192. 

f^  France  v.  United  Kingdom,  Id.  47. 

s»  Blueprint  for  A  Peaceful  World,  by  Paul 
Shlpman  Andrews,  Current  History,  August 
1960;  In  Place  of  Folly,  Norman  Cousins, 
Harpers,  1961  (the  author  suggests  a  police 
force  of  one  million);  World  Peace  Through 
World  Law,  Clark  and  Sohn  (who  propose  a 
police  force  of  10,000). 


telling  the  whole  truth.  They  are  asking  the 
American  people  to  trust  their  liberties  to 
people  and  organizations  over  whom  the 
American  people  can  have  no  control  or  re- 
straint. Americans  who  are  fully  informed 
on  the  issues  involved  are  =t.^unclily  against 
repeal. 

The  American  Legion,  whose  living  mem- 
bers have  fought  in  three  v.-ars  for  Amer- 
ican liberties,  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican RevoUulon,  whose  ancestors  wrote  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  after  having  won  their  free- 
dom by  daring  sacrifice  and  revolution,  and 
many  other  patriotic  bodies,  have  consist- 
ently stood  for  retention  of  tlis  Reservation, 
Influential  le.^ders  of  conserv.-tive  Americans. 
Including  many  of  the  most  eminent,  highly 
l:onored  lawyers  and  Jurists,  are  fighting  for 
Its  retention.  Editorial  policy  of  the  leading 
newspapers  and  Journals  of  the  country  have 
followed  this  purpr>se.  Students  of  Interna- 
tional Law  have  likewise  advised  retention 
until  some  time  in  the  future  when  In- 
ternational Law  may  have  developed  suffici- 
ently to  warrant  such  an  experiment. 

We  challenge  the  suirenient  that  "Amer- 
ican opinion  is  ripe  for  repeal."  ^ 

45.  Is  American  opinion  ready  to  accept  the 
prospects  of  losing  as  well  as  winning  cases 
before  the  Court? 

This  question  indicates  an  assumption  that 
"winning  cases"  and  "losing  cases"  are  ulti- 
mate con.sequences  of  adherence  to  the  World 
Court;  whereas  In  truth  the  outcome  of  any 
one  of  a  dozen  cases  is  of  small  importance 
compared  to  the  pervasive  influence  of  Ju- 
dicial decrees  and  declarations  of  world  law 
based  upon  such  law-making  treaties  and 
conventions  as  the  UN  Charter,  the  Decla- 
ration and  Covenant  on  Human  Rights,  the 
Labor  Convention,  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  and 
so  on.  which  will  be  Impressed  on  nations  as 
domestic  law  whether  they  like  It  or  not;  and 
the  coining  of  new  theories  and  dicta, 
through  ad  hoc  pronouncements.  Thus,  and 
not  by  the  deciding  of  particular  cases  would 
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s'  "We  seem  always  to  have  in  this  country 
a  considerable  number  of  ordinarily  patriotic 
citizens  who  have  convinced  themselvee  that 
the  only  way  to  attain  world  peace  is  to  give 
America  away  .  .  .  not  only  In  the  form  of 
money  and  material  resources,  but  also  In  the 
form  of  giving  up  and  surrendering  our 
sovereignty  and  our  precious  American  rights 
and  liberties  as  fixed  and  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution  and  our  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
hitherto  regarded  as  inalienable."  Holman 
Pamphlet,  page  17. 

See  series  of  seven  articles  by  political 
analyst  and  columnist  Forrest  Davis,  In  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  August  1960. 

Leading  Editorial  Opinion  of  the  land  sup- 
ports preservation  of  Connally  (a  partial  list 
follows ) : 

The  New  Age— April  1960. 

Review  and  Outlook — August  31.  1960. 

Chicago  Dally  Tribune — August  6,  1960. 

Saturdav  Evening  Post— March  12,  1960. 

Indianapolis  Star— March  8.  1960. 

Richmond  News  Leader — September  2, 
1960. 

The  Baltimore  Sun — January  24,  1961. 

The  Tablet  (Brooklyn) — January  14.  1961. 

Seattle  Post  Intelligencer- September  2, 
1960  . 

Wall  Street  Journal — October  14, 1959. 

Tulsa  Dally  World — September  2,  1960. 

Chicago  Dally  Tribune — September  26. 
1960. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer— August  12,  1960. 

Inquirer,  Philadelphia — September  2,  1960. 

Evening  World  Herald    (Omaha). 

Tlmes-Picayune-New  Orleans — February  18, 
1960. 

Review  and  Outlook— February  29,  1960. 

New  York  Dally  News — January  9,  1961. 

CahoUc  SUndard  and  Times — October  7. 
1960. 


the  ICJ  move  to  become  the  actual  ruler  of 

the  world.  

But  to  return  to  the  matter  of  winning 
and  losing  cases.  Americans  have  been  losing 
so  much  ground  in  International  dealings 
recently  that  they  have  become  accustomed 
to  inept  fruitless  foreign  adventures  of  their 
servants  in  the  government;  have  in  fact 
come   to   feel   almost   fatalistic   about  such 

matters. 

When  Americans  do  realize  the  truth  about 
the  implications  of  unlimited  adherence  to 
the  World  Court,  and  the  inexorable  shift 
into  a  world  government,  they  will  respond 
m  no  uncertain  terms.  The  response  will  be 
a  surprise  to  those  who  think  they  can  im- 
pose an  autocratic  or  bureaucratic  world 
government  upon  185.000,000  American  citi- 
zens. 

■The  first  step  toward  World  Law  IB  for 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  develop  the  habit 
of  submitting  international  disputes  to  the 
World  Court  for  settlement  and  not  to  beguile 
themselves  into  the  idea  of  giving  up  the 
right  to  determine  when  a  dispute  Is  domes- 
tic and  when  International."— FR.^^•K  E. 
Holman. 

STEUBEN  AND  THE  GERMAN  CON- 
TRIBUTION TO  THE  WINNING  OF 
AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Septem- 
ber 17  marks  the  237th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Frledrich  Wilhelm  Ludolf 
Gerhard  Augustin  von  Steuben,  or  to 
use  the  name  that  he  assumed  in  later 
life,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  August  Helnrich 
Ferdinand  von  Steuben.  On  this  occa- 
sion it  is  fitting  to  reflect  upon  the  Ger- 
man contribution  to  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can independence. 

Steuben  was  bom  at  Magdeberg  where 
his  father  was  stationed  as  a  lieutenant 
of  engineers  in  the  army  of  Frederick 
William  I  of  Prussia.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Jesuit  schools  in  Breslau  and  in 
his  seventeenth  year  he  entered  the  of- 
ficer corps  of  the  Prussian  Army.  He 
served  with  credit  throughout  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  It  was  his  experience  as  a 
general  staff  officer  from  May  1762  to  the 
end  of  the  war  that  especially  equipped 
Steuben  for  his  service  to  the  cause  of 
American  independence. 

After  a  period  of  service  as  chamber- 
lain at  the  Court  of  Hohenzollem- 
Hechingen,  he  sought  service  with  the 
American  forces.  Armed  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  Benjamin  Franklin, 
he  landed  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  on  De- 
cember 1,  1777,  and  journeyed  overland 
to  York.  Pa.,  the  temporary  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment. His  services  were  accepted  by 
the  Continental  Congress  and  he  was  di- 
rected to  report  to  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge,  where  he  arrived  on  February  23, 
1778. 

His  efforts  toward  the  training  and 
discipline  of  the  American  troops  were 
so  successful  that  Congress  on  May  5 
confirmed  his  appointment  as  inspector 
general  with  the  rank  of  major  general. 
He  developed  a  system  of  property  ac- 
cxni 1599— Part  19 


counting  that  went  far  to  check  the 
waste  of  pubUc  property  that  had  for- 
merly prevailed.  After  the  disastrous  re- 
treat of  Charles  Lee  at  Monmouth.  Steu- 
ben reformed  the  disordered  troops  and 
led  them  back  into  battle.  In  these  and 
many  other  respects,  Steuben's  services 
proved  of  incalculable  value  to  the  pa- 
triot cause. 

After  his  honorable  discharge  from  the 
Army  on  March  24,  1784,  he  made  his 
residence  in  New  York  and  became  a 
popular  figure  in  the  social  life  of  the 
city  and  St.ate.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  German  Society  and  oi  the  New 
York  branch  of  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati. In  1787  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  In  1786  the  State  of  New  York 
granted  him  16,000  acres  of  land  north  of 
Utica.  Always  careless  in  his  business 
affairs  and  extravagant  in  his  charities 
and  hospitality,  he  found  himself  in 
financial  difficulty  and  was  saved  from 
bankniptcy  only  by  a  friendly  mortgage 
on  his  New  York  lands  arranged  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  and  other  influential 
friends.  In  June  1790  the  new  Federal 
Government  granted  him  a  pension  of 
$2,500  a  year.  He  died  on  November  28, 
1794,  on  his  estate  in  the  Mohawk  coun- 
try and  there  he  is  buried. 

Steuben  was  not  the  only  German  who 
came  from  foreign  shores  to  aid  the 
American  cause.  John  Kalb,  or  Baron  de 
Kalb  as  he  is  sometimes  called.  Gerhard 
von  der  Wieden.  Heinrich  Emanuel  Lut- 
terloh,  Johann  Paul  Schott.  and  Baron 
Friedrich  Heinrich  von  Wissenfels  were 
among  the  others  who  contributed  their 
services. 

It  does  not  detract  from  the  credit  due 
these  distinguished  officers  to  say  that 
possibly  even  more  significant  were  the 
efforts  of  hundreds  of  colonists  of  Ger- 
man birth  or  extraction.  Inspired  by 
Peter  Muhlenberg,  Nicholas  Herkimer, 
Christopher  Ludwig.  and  other  leaders, 
thev  rallied  to  the  patriot  cause.  A  regi- 
ment called  the  German  Fusiliers  was 
organized  in  1775  in  Charleston,  S.C.  In 
1776  a  Gei-man  regiment  consisting  of 
four  companies  from  Maryland  and  four 
from  Pennsylvania  was  raised,  and  in  the 
following  vear  a  ninth  company  was 
added.  The  Salzburgers  of  Georgia  ser^'ed 
noblv  in  the  struggle  for  freedom,  as  did 
German  militia  and  sharpshooters  froni 
the  Mohawk  Valley  and  the  Valley  of 
Virginia.  Germans  participated  in  battles 
at  Princeton,  Brandywine.  Savannah, 
Monmouth,  Oriskany.  and  Yorktowai.  to 
mention  only  a  few.  They  contributed  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  successful  out- 
come of  the  war  for  American  inde- 
pendence.          

CITIZENSHIP  DAY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  oi  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  op- 
pressive heat  of  a  muggy  PhUadelphia 
summer  in  1787,  a  group  of  55  men  of 


every  shade  of  opinion,  occupation,  and 
age  sat  dowTi  to  contemplate  the  creation 
of  a  more  perfect  Union,  a  state  of  politi- 
cal felicity  such  as  civilized  man  has 
never  known.  For  4  months  they  thrashed 
out  the  great  issues  of  political  theory 
and  practical  politics.  When  they  stood 
up,  the  fruit  of  their  labor  was  found  to 
be  a  simple  but  sophisticated  mosaic  of 
second  choices,  a  bundle  of  compromises 
which  breathed  life  into  our  infant  Na- 
tion and  secured  the  blessings  of  Uberty 
both  to  them  and  their  posterity. 

The  blessings  of  Uberty  were  indeed 
secured  for  us,  who  Uve  in  an  ultra- 
modem  and  extraordinarily  complex 
20th-centur5-  America  extending  from 
sea  to  sea  and  yet  beyond,  by  a  group  of 
men  living  in  a  predominately  rural  and 
confined  area  of  the  eastern  seaboard. 
This  fact,  in  itself,  stands  as  just  tribute 
to  their  wisdom  and  genius.  Yet  further 
tribute  is  fitting  for  their  remarkable 
success  and  for  their  ability  to  create  a 
document  so  simple  in  language  yet  so 
sophisticated  in  ideas  as  to  endure  two 
centuries  of  profound  change  in  our 
American  society. 

Because  the  Constitution  was  signed  in 
the  17th  day  of  September  1787.  and  be- 
cause it  made  possible  for  us  a  kind  of 
fife  for  which  we  should  be  thankful,  we 
have  chosen  that  day  to  honor  it  and  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  its  principles  by 
celebrating  Citizenship  Day.  On  this  day, 
we  should  contemplate  the  wisdom  of 
that  document  by  wliich  we  have  growTi 
to  be  the  greatest  Nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Its  impact  on  our  growth  and 
on  the  world  at  large  cannot  be  under- 
estimated. Conceived  in  the  wealth  of  our 
English  heritage,  bom  in  the  aftermath 
of  victorv,  and  written  in  the  blood  of 
those  brave  souls  who  died  to  realize  such 
victorv,  it  set  forth  unique,  lofty,  and 
lasting  principles  of  liberty  and  justice 
for  all  and  of  a  sovereign  union  of  sover- 
eign States.  Bold  in  conception  and  yet 
a  basis  to  happiness,  these  priiiciples 
were  able  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
theorv  and  practice  and  "to  provide  us 
viith  a  citizenship  of  freedom  unparalled 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  torch  which  Ughts 
the  free  world  by  its  example  and  flickers 
in  the  darkness  of  the  world  in  chains, 
offering  hope  to  the  oppressed. 

Liberty  and  justice  are  the  keystones 
of  our  citizenship,  and  responsibility  Is 
their  guardian.  We  must  not  falter  in 
that  responsibility  to  uphold  democracy, 
to  participate  in  our  Government  by  vot- 
ing, to  support  our  laws,  and  today, 
especially,  to  cherish  our  citizenship.  For 
our  strength  is  in  our  good  citizenship 
and  in  our  dedication  to  carrying  for- 
ward our  great  heritage. 


LABOR  DAY  ADDRESS  BY  I.  W.  ABEL 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holl.and] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  Speaker,  I.  W. 
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Abel  president  of  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America,  and  a  vice  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  declared  in  his  Labor  Day 
address  that  the  people  of  America's 
ghettos  today  are  siifferlng  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  far  worse  than  that  experi- 
enced In  the  worst  of  the  great  depres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Abel,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
President's  Special  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders,  not  only  de- 
scribed the  situation  in  our  slum  areas 
today,  but  proposed  means  of  correction. 
The  talk  wm  heard  on  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  radio  network. 

So  that  we  may  all  be  able  to  be  famil- 
iar with  what  Mr.  Abel  said,  I  Insert  the 
text  of  his  message  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

This  Is  labor's  day.  traditionally,  a  brief 
period  of  rest,  recreation  and  acknowledg- 
mant  of  the  role  that  labor  plays  In  the 
progress  of  our  great  country.  But  on  this 
Labor  Day  there  perhaps  Is  one  subject  that 
U  uppermost  In  our  thoughts — and  that  Is 
the  literal  Imprisonment  of  millions  of 
Americans  In  the  nation's  ghettos. 

The  violence,  destruction  and  death  that 
has  been  suffered  In  more  than  30  American 
cities  this  year  compels  us  to  conduct  a  na- 
tional search  for  the  right  answers  to  the 
problems  that  exist  In  our  cities. 

President  Johnson  defined  this  serious 
domestic  problem  very  well  in  his  message 
on  the  cities  In  1966.  At  that  time,  he  said: 
"We  cannot  become  two  people,  the  suburban 
affluent  and  the  urban  poor,  each  filled  with 
mistrust  and  fear,  one  for  the  other." 

Two  years  ago.  the  President  put  the  Issue 
la  this  context:  "The  problems  of  the  cities 
are  problems  of  housing  and  education.  They 
involve  Increasing  employment  and  ending 
poverty.  They  are,  In  large  measure,"  the 
President  added,  "the  problems  of  American 
society  Itself  " 

So  far  there  has  been  a  virtual  cascade  of 
recommendations  to  solve  the  problem.  There 
have  been  suggestions  for  Immediate  action 
and  long-range  action.  Some  tallt  about  a 
Marshall  Plan  for  the  cities.  Others  call  for 
the  Government  to  act  as  the  employer  of 
last  resort — that  Is.  If  a  worker  Is  willing  and 
able  to  work  and  cannot  find  a  Job.  the 
Government  will  hire  him  for  some  type  of 
public  works  project. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  latter  proposal 
should  forcefully  remind  us  that  full  em- 
ployment Is  a  goal  to  which  our  nation  has 
been  committed  since  passage  of  the  Em- 
plovment  Act  of  1946.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago, 
a  bill  that  would  help  us  reach  that  goal  was 
Introduced  In  the  United  States  House  of 
RepresenUtlves.  It  would  provide  a  million 
new  Jobs  a  year  for  persons  now  unemployed 
or  seriously  underemployed. 

The  sponsor  of  this  bill.  Democratic  Rep- 
reseuwtlve  James  OUara  of  Michigan,  said 
the  bill  calls  for  a  massive  Investment  in  the 
grants  to  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies  .  .  .  and  to  private  non-profit 
groups  ...  to  bear  the  cost  of  pro\idlng  the 
Jobs.  Representative  OUara  concedes  that 
such  a  law  will  not  solve  all  our  problems, 
but  we  of  labor  agree  that  It  Is  a  forthright 
beginning  to  get  at  the  root-cause  of  our 
problems. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  general 
objectives  of  this  and  many  other  sugges- 
tions that  are  being  made.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  quarrel  that  something  must  be  done, 
and  done  In  a  hurry,  to  bring  positive  hope 
to  the  ghettos  and  to  restore  domestic  tran- 
qulUlty. 

Today  I  would  like  to  talk  about  one  ap- 
proach to  solving  the  over-all  ghetto  prob- 
lem ...  a  long-range  approach  m  contrasted 
to  the  many,  short-term.  Immediate  steps 
that  have  been  Bugg«ated  In  recent  weeks. 


I  believe  that,  regardless  of  what  Is  done 
In  the  months  and  the  year  ahead  of  us,  two 
keys  to  the  long-range  solution  of  the  ghetto 
problem  are  education  and  Job  training.  An 
examination  of  the  employment  crisis  In  the 
cities'  slum  areas  .  .  .  and  It  Is  a  crisis  of  seri- 
ous proportions  .  .  .  underscores  the  neces- 
sity of  education  and  Job  training  for  any 
lasting  answer  to  the  Immediate  problem. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  New  York  State  Labor  Department 
recently  worked  together  In  a  project  to 
assess  the  total  problem  of  unemployment  In 
the  slum  ghettos.  The  usual  employment  In- 
dexes count  only  those  able  and  willing  to 
work.  The  U.S.  Labor  Department  and  the 
New  York  department  took  what  they  called 
"a  suh-employment  Index"  as  a  more  ac- 
curate means  of  measuring  the  actual  num- 
ber of  jobless  people.  They  counted  the  regu- 
lar unemployed,  the  Jobless  who  have 
dropped  out  of  the  labor  market  In  despair, 
those  who  have  low-paying  part-time  Jobs 
but  still  trying  to  get  full-time  Jobs,  and 
those  known  to  be  living  In  the  slum  ghettos 
but  who  do  not  show  up  In  either  employ- 
ment or  unemployment  surveys.  The  results 
of  the  sub-employment  study  were  quite 
shocking. 

They  showed,  for  example,  a  sub-employ- 
ment rate  of  33%  for  East  Harlem,  28 'T,  for 
Central  Harlem.  45 '^r  for  New  Orleans,  34% 
for  Philadelphia,  38%  for  St.  Louis,  47%  for 
San  Antonio  and  24%  for  San  Francisco. 

Our  economy  Is  producing  more  Jobs  but 
the  lack  of  education  and  training  make  It 
Impossible  to  match  the  Jobless  of  the  slums 
with  the  new  Jobs  that  are  being  created. 
In  just  one  of  our  major  cities  for  example, 
there  Is  an  area  with  10.000  Jobless  people 
who  have  an  eighth-grade  education  or  less. 
The  people  of  America's  ghettos  today  are 
suffering  an  unemployment  rate  that  Is  far 
worse  than  what  everybody  else  experienced 
during  the  worst  of  the  Great  Depression.  In 
other  words,  the  Depression  has  never  ended 
for  many  Negroes  and  members  of  other 
minority  groups.  In  our  cities. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  people  of  the  slum 
areas  must  be  given  better  educations  to  al- 
low them  to  compete  for  Jobs  more  success- 
fully. And  Negro  children  need  special  train- 
ing and  education  because  they  tend  to  come 
mainly  from  homes  where  learning  and  books 
are  both  unknown.  Actually,  more  than 
400,000  eighteen-year-old  Negroes  enter  the 
job  market  every  year  and  hardly  ten  per- 
cent of  them  have  the  true  equivalent  of  a 
normal  white  middle-class  education. 

So  without  any  question,  the  quality  of 
education  in  the  ghettos  must  be  improved 
and  any  special  training  that  Is  required  to 
compensate  for  any  learning  handicaps  must 
also  be  provided.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  no 
special  effort  has  been  made  In  the  past,  be- 
cause eight  million  disadvantaged  children 
are  today  benefiting  from  the  landmark  edu- 
cation bills  passed  by  Congress  in  1965.  But 
it  is  to  say  that  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
And  President  Johnson  has  shown  his  com- 
passion for  this  need  by  recommending 
funds  totaling  $1.6  billion  under  the  Elemen- 
tarv-Secondary  Education  Act  for  fiscal 
1968. 

Organized  labor  supported  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  when  It 
was  passed  In  1965  by  the  89th  Congress. 
We  did  so  not  only  because  Labor  tradi- 
tionally supports  efforts  to  Improve  our  edu- 
cational syst«m.  but  also  because  the  act 
placed  a  special  emphasis  on  aiding  children 
from  low-Income  families. 

The  89th  Congress  extended  and  expanded 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  to  help  Jobless  workers  displaced  by 
automation  and  to  help  other  workers  up- 
grade their  skiUs  to  prepare  them  for  better 
Jobs,  Again,  In  his  legislative  recommenda- 
tion for  the  next  fiscal  year.  President  John- 
son  has   recognized   the   Important  role   of 


such  a  program  by  calling  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $439  million. 

This  emphasis  upon  job  training  and  re- 
training is  one  of  the  keys  to  a  long-range 
solution  of  ghetto  problems  that  I  mentioned 
earlier. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  along  this  line,  that 
organized  labor  Is  not  only  doing  what  It  can 
to  win  congressional  approval  of  such  man- 
power programs  but  we  are  helping  In  other 
ways.  We  are  developing  Job  training  pro- 
grams of  our  own.  In  cooperation  with  In- 
dustry and  the  Government. 

Specifically,  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  this  month — In  fact  tomorrow — 
will  begin  a  voluntary  pilot  training  pro- 
gram for  some  1600  unskilled  and  untrained 
workers.  The  program  Is  designed  to  upgrade 
the  workers'  educational  levels  to  enable 
them  to  qualify  for  Job  opportunities  when 
available.  Arrangements  for  the  program 
were  made  by  the  Steelworkers  Union,  the 
major  basic  steel  companies  and  the  Federal 
Government.  The  program  will  be  funded  by 
the  Federal  Government  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962. 

The  format  of  the  plan  was  developed  as  a 
result  of  a  joint  study  provided  for  In  the 
current  agreement  between  the  union  and 
the  10  major  basic  steel  companies.  Seven 
of  the  companies  have  plants  In  the  Chi- 
cago and  Baltimore  areas,  the  two  locations 
selected  for  the  pilot  program. 

At  the  end  of  the  training  program,  the 
workers  will  have  gone  through  150  hours 
of  upper  level  grade  school  and  high  school 
courses  at  a  rate  of  six  hours  a  week.  They 
will  do  their  studying  before  or  just  after 
the  working  shifts. 

The  program  drew  words  of  praise  from 
Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wlrtz.  He 
called  the  program  "a  most  significant  effort 
that  could  prove  of  great  value  not  only  in 
upgrading  the  educational  levels  of  steel- 
workers but  also  workers  in  other  areas." 

"This  Is  the  kind  of  concerted  action"  .  .  . 
the  Secretary  said  .  .  .  "that  Is  so  vital  In  our 
national  efforts  to  help  every  American  bet- 
ter enjoy  the  dignity  and  economic  security 
that  flow  from  the  full  use  of  his  talents." 
Secretary  Wlrtz  put  It  very  well.  Added 
dignity  and  more  economic  security  are  the 
two  ingredients  which  are  basic  to  the  real 
enjo\-ment  of  life  but  which  are  still  out  of 
reach  for  the  untrained  and  under-educated. 
But  this  pilot  training  program.  Involving 
tlie  steelworkers.  the  major  basic  steel  com- 
panies and  the  Government,  will  help  make 
such  Ingredients  a  reality  for  many  workers 
who  otherwise  would  find  their  present  Jobs 
blind  alleys. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  forward  step  that 
doesn't  attract  too  much  attention  when  it 
Is  first  announced.  But  that  doesn't  detract 
from  its  Importance  as  an  event  of  real  sig- 
nificance in  our  over-all  efforts  to  help  peo- 
ple help  themselves. 

Labor  is  also  working  with  Government 
and  other  groups  along  these  same  lines  for 
providing  Jobs  and  training.  Labor's  close 
identity  with  the  Job  Corps  has  led  to  the 
development  of  a  Job  Corps  Visitation  and 
Recruiting  Program.  It  also  has  brought 
labor  leaders  togetlier  with  officials  of  the 
Job  Corps  Center  to  help  In  the  placement  of 
youths  and  In  recruiting  for  the  Job  Corps. 
More  th!:n  25  International  unions  and  23 
state  central  bodies  have  participated  In  the 
program. 

Labor  is  also  working  with  the  National 
Urban  League  in  a  program  called  LEAP — the 
Labor  Education  Advancement  Program.  As 
an  example  of  what  this  means.  LE.^P  has 
started  a  program  sponsored  by  the  Balti- 
more Urban  League  and  the  Baltimore  Build- 
ing Trades  Council,  financed  under  a 
contract  with  the  Federal  Manpower  Admin- 
istrator, Through  this  program,  minority 
youth  groups  will  be  recruited  and  prepared 
to  qualify  for  placement  In  building  trades 
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apprenticeship  programs  which  will  teach 
them  a  craft,  such  as  carpentry  and 
plumbing. 

These  kinds  of  programs,  as  I  said,  do  not 
produce  front-page  headlines.  But  they  are 
the  bits  and  pieces  which,  taken  together, 
will  help  us  solve  the  total  problem.  They  axe 
the  kind  of  long-range  programs  that  must 
be  repeated  many  times  In  as  many  locations 
as  possible.  Just  as  the  short-range,  Im- 
mediate programs  have  their  place,  these 
other  kinds  of  educational  and  Job  training 
progranas  also  have  a  place  in  providing  a 
genuine  and  lasting  answer  to  the  problems 
of  the  ghettos. 

The  Immediate  task  before  us  this  Labor 
Day  1967  Is  to  do  what  must  be  done  to  find 
as  many  jobs  as  are  needed  to  give  the  jobless 
some  real  hope  for  a  brighter  tomorrow.  The 
long-range  task  is  to  continue  and  expand 
what  already  has  begun — in  the  way  of  edu- 
cation and  Job  training — so  that  such  hopes 
can  endure  beyond  tomorrow. 


RONALD  REAGAN  RIDES  AGAIN 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  of  a 
scene  reminiscent  of  a  thundering  wild 
west  movie — with  papier  mache  six  guns 
blazing,  and  sound  stage  cameras  roll- 
ing— Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  has  shown 
the  world  that  Barry  Goldwater  is  not 
the  only  Republican  with  an  itchy  finger 
on  the  atomic  button. 

Yesterday  in  Sacramento,  Governor 
Reagan  made  it  crystal  clear  that  when 
he  urges  the  use  of  America's  "full  tech- 
nology" to  wage  war  in  Vietnam,  he 
means  the  unrestricted  use  of  atomic 
weapwris. 

Is  this  the  man  America  wants  to 
entrust  with  the  destiny  of  its  country? 

Is  this  the  irresponsible  man  Repub- 
lican leaders  are  talking  up  as  a  possible 
presidential  nominee? 

A  respected  California  newspaper,  the 
Sacramento  Bee,  recently  wrote  of  Gov- 
ernor Reagan: 

It  would  be  national  suicide  to  reward  a 
man  with  the  custodianship  of  any  larger 
area  of  government  than  the  one  he  has 
now. 

This  is  sound  advice. 

For  Governor  Reagan  is  not  only  easy 
with  the  atomic  trigger,  he  would  also 
give  responsibility  for  sharp  escalation 
of  the  Vietnam  war  to  military  com- 
manders. 

But  what  about  the  consequences? 
What  about  possible  Chinese  involve- 
ment? What  about  our  Constitution 
which  says  the  President  is  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces? 

I  am  not  sure  how  Governor  Reagan's 
remarks  are  going  over  in  the  rest  of 
America. 

But  I  will  tell  you  that  they  scare  me, 
as  they  should  scare  any  responsible 
American  citizen. 

Vietnam  is  not  a  sound  stage.  The  de- 
cisions there  are  not  made  by  script 
girls  or  directors.  And  the  fate  of  the 
Nation  is  not  decided  at  the  box  office. 

I  suggest  that  we  take  this  Reagan 
I 


film,  cut  it,  and  can  it,  for  release  in 
the  year  2000 — for  purely  historical  pur- 
poses. 

EAST-WEST    BARRIERS    MUST    BE 
TORN  DOWN 

Mr,  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kluczynski] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the"  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  r^uest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of 
August  22  makes  the  point  that  in  this 
world,  progress  toward  peace  can  only 
come  about  through  lowering  barriers 
between  East  and  West,  not  through 
raising  barriers.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  case  of  trade,  which  the  writer 
aptly  describe,s  as  a  p>otential  instrument 
for  peace.  I  insert  this  thoughtful  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Commerce  Works  for  Peace 

The  American  Legion's  national  com- 
mander, John  E.  Davis,  finds  any  expansion 
of  East-West  trade  unthinkable  while  "hos- 
tilities backed  by  Uie  entire  Communist 
world  continue  in  Vietnam."  That  is  a  rous- 
ing stand  but  hardly  a  realistic  one.  The 
Communist  world  (or  rather,  worlds  by 
now)  Is  divided  over  a  number  of  Issues,  In- 
cluding the  conduct  of  the  war  In  Vietnam, 

Whether  It  stays  split,  or  divides  even 
further,  may  well  depend  upon  just  such 
instruments  as  U.S.  trade  with  the  non- 
Chinese  Communist  countries.  Yugoslavia 
and  Romania  are  examples  of  bloc  coun- 
tries whose  ties  with  the  Soviets  have  been 
loosened  bv  trade  with  the  West. 

But  more  important  than  the  sheer  pol- 
itics of  the  matter  is  the  fact  that  trade  is 
a  potential  Instrument  for  peace,  opening 
avenues  of  communication  and  advancing 
the  mutual  welfare. 

Davis  argues  that  "anything  that  we  do 
to  provide  consumer  satisfaction  in  the  So- 
viet Union  frees  Soviet  energies  and  re- 
sources for  their  aggressive  external  poli- 
cies." More  likely,  more  consumer  goods 
in  a  Communist  country  would  only  whet 
the  popular  appetite  for  more  and  more 
of  the  same.  That  Is  a  tendency  of  human 
nature  that  can  supersede  Marxian  dogma. 
And  energies  spent  by  the  Communist  coun- 
tries In  satisfying  consumer  appetites  can- 
not be  devoted  to  building  tanks  and  planes. 
So  we  disagree  with  the  Legion's  DAvis. 
and  with  Sen.  Dirksen,  who  would  bar 
Communist  comitrles  from  bujing  U.S.  con- 
simier  goods  through  the  Export -Import 
Bank.  In  the  real  world  we  live  In,  progress 
can  come  only  through  tearing  down  bar- 
riers, not  raising  them. 


nouncement  today  at  the  White  House 
that  the  insurance  industry  of  America 
is  ready  and  willing  to  invest  $1  billion 
in  housing  and  jobs  for  the  central  city 
areas,  is  a  dramatic  illustration  of  the 
country's  ability  and  willingness  to  write 
a  Magna  Carta  for  urban  America. 

It  is  a  stunning  salute  to  the  tireless 
efforts  of  President  Johnson  and  his 
aUies  in  the  Congress. 

It  is  a  public  call  to  renewed  effort  to 
rebuild  our  cities,  and  give  their  inhabi- 
tants the  housing,  job  and  other  oppor- 
tunities to  which  they  are  entitled  as 
flrst-class  citizens. 

But  today's  announcement  is  more — 
it  is  a  challenge  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 

It  is  a  challenge  to  redress  the  ill-con- 
ceived action  which  rejected  the  full 
funding  for  rent  supplements. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  restore  the  full 
appropriations  for  model  cities. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  stop  political  de- 
bate and  vote  the  President's  full  request 
for  this  year's  antipoverty  program. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  every  elected  official 
to  get  on  with  the  work  of  making  our 
cities  the  finest,  the  best,  the  healthiest, 
the  most  emulated  in  the  world. 

President  Johnson's  blueprint  for  ur- 
ban America  stands  revealed  before  us. 

Private  enterprise  has  now  said  yes 
to  it  with  hard  cold  cash. 

Can  the  Congress  do  anj'  less? 

I  do  not  think  so. 

The  people  are  waiting  for  us  to  act. 


LET  US  ALL  JOIN  FORCES  FOR  A 
NEW  URBAN  AMERICA 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 


REPUBLICANS  BACK  CRIME  IN  ITS 
FIGHT   AGAINST    SMALL    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  recent  weeks,  particu- 
larly the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall]  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  criti- 
cize President  Johnson's  war  on  crime. 
They  have  charged  that  the  President  is 
not  doing  enough  or  moving  fast  ero'agh 
to  fight  crime.  Of  course  these  charges 
are  entirely  pohtically  motivated  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  facts.  'While 
I  do  not  question  the  right  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  party  to  engage  in 
political  distortions,  at  the  same  time  I 
must  strongly  object  when  such  partisan 
politics  are  used  to  hurt  the  small  busi- 
nessmen of  our  Nation. 

Yesterday,  this  body  passed  H.R.  10409, 
a  bill  that  provides  new  authorizations 
for  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  also  revamps  the  small  business  in- 
vestment company  program.  A  third  por- 
tion of  that  bill  would  have  appropriat- 
ed $300,000  for  a  study  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
determine  the  best  ways  that  small  busi- 
nessmen can  protect  themselves  from 
burglaries,  robberies,  shoplifting,  van- 
dalism, and  other  criminal  acts.  This 
clearly  was  legislation  designed  to  ftght 
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the  crime  problem  as  it  now  exists.  The 
study  was  not  designed  to  find  out  if 
smaU  businessmen  were  being  victimized 
by  criminals  but  rather  to  find  answers 
and  solutions  to  the  problem.  The  study 
was  not  designed  to  look  into  the  socio- 
logical reasons  behind  the  recent  riots 
but  rather  was  designed  to  help  small 
businessmen  protect  their  businesses  if 
riots  should  develop.  The  study  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  the  White  House  and  by 
small  businessmen  and  their  business 
groups  across  the  Nation.  It  was  hoped 
that  as  an  outgrowth  of  this  study,  a 
Government-industry  insurance  pro- 
gram would  be  devised  so  that  small 
businessmen  could  obtain  adequate  in- 
surance protection. 

E>esplte  the  pressing  need  for  such  a 
study,  the  Republican  Members  of  this 
body,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  voted 
to  strip  the  funds  from  this  study,  a 
move  that  might  po.ssibly  mean  that  the 
study  cannot  be  undertaken.  Even  if  the 
study  can  be  conducted,  it  will  mean 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration 
will  not  be  able  to  hire  outside  consult- 
ants and  to  bring  experts  to  Washington 
to  lend  their  much  needed  assistance. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  criti- 
cized the  Johnson  administration  for  not 
doing  enough  to  fight  crime,  were  the 
leaders  of  the  gutting  move,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall].  It  was 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  who  offered 
the  amendments  to  strip  the  funds  from 
the  study  and  it  was  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  who  urged  Members  not 
to  vote  for  the  funds. 

Based  on  the  actions  of  the  Republican 
Party  with  regard  to  this  study,  it  can 
only  be  assumed  that  Republicans  are 
wlUing  to  sacrifice  the  small  businesses 
of  our  Nation  to  score  a  few  political 
points.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  mil- 
lions of  small  businessmen  of  our  Na- 
tion were  chosen  as  the  victims  of  the 
Republican  political  plot. 

Once  again  the  Republican  Party  has 
used  one  of  its  four  legislative  horsemen, 
"Cut,"  "Gut,"  "Weaken,"  and  "Stall."  to 
victimize  the  American  people. 

While  the  Republicans  charge  Presi- 
dent Johnson  with  not  doing  enough  to 
fight  the  war  on  crime,  the  Republicans 
have  stepped  up  their  attack  to  help 
crime  fight  small  business. 


with  the  diligence  and  the  wealth  of 
knowledge  of  a  man  whose  profession 
was  "geographer,"  an  expert  on  the 
world  and  its  peoples.  The  recent  death 
of  this  man.  D/.  John  L.  Taylor,  has  left 
a  vacancy  wliich  can  never  again  be  filled 
in  quite  the  same  manner,  for  there  is 
only  one  such  man. 

During  my  first  term  in  Congress,  I  was 
asked  by  om-  committee  chairman  to 
undertake  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Trust 
Territory.  Because  those  of  us  who  made 
the  trip  were  well  briefed  by  Dr.  Taylor 
before  we  left,  we  went  to  Micronesia  as  a 
committee  with  a  stated  purpo.se :  to  in- 
vestigate the  social,  economic,  and  edu- 
cational conditions  of  these  island  peo- 
ples, and  to  report  and  recommend. 

Throughout  our  trip,  Dr.  Taylor  was 
at  our  service  with  the  information  he 
knew  we  would  need.  As  a  relatively  new 
Congressman,  I  was  given  a  feeling  of  the 
great  importance  of  our  mission.  We  saw, 
we  worked,  we  recommended. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  this  visit,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  establish  a  me- 
morial on  Guam  to  all  who  gave  their 
lives  to  liberate  these  Pacific  Islands  in 
World  War  II.  Here  again,  Dr.  Taylor  was 
of  great  assistance  in  providing  neces- 
sary information  for  this  bill. 

The  depth  of  this  fine  man's  feeling 
for  the  welfare  of  the  islands  placed 
under  the  legislative  care  of  his  com- 
mittee is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  his 
family  requested  that  those  wishin;?  to 
honor  him  at  his  funeral  might  make 
contributions  to  the  John  L.  Taylor 
Scholarship  Fund,  to  help  provide  the 
educations  needed  to  prepare  these  peo- 
ple in  the  far  Pacific  for  free  and  effec- 
tive self-government. 

His  great  knowledge  and  dedicated 
efforts  will  continue  to  bear  fruit  for 
many  years  to  come. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  L.  TAYLOR 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wnrn;]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  remark- 
able success  of  the  committee  system  in 
our  legislative  branch  of  Government  is 
due  In  large  measure  to  the  faithful  serv- 
ice, year  after  year,  of  experts  in  many 
fields  on  our  committee  staffs. 

The  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  been  highly  favored 


STRONG  SUPPORT  FOR  OEO 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D. 
Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  see  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
as  a  tower  of  hope  on  the  landscape  of 
poverty.  The  programs  of  the  OEO  have 
reached  into  the  poorest  rural  communi- 
ties and  city  slums  in  America.  They 
have  touched  preschool  children  with 
Headstart,  and  imemployed  teenagers 
with  the  Job  Corps:  they  have  touched 
talented  youngsters  in  poverty  with  Up- 
ward Bound,  and  our  neglected  aged 
citizens  with  Foster  Grandparents; 
touched  our  sick  with  health  services, 
pnd  our  exploited  poor  with  legal  serv- 
ices. 

The  riot.s  which  leveled  parts  of  our 
cities  left  that  tower  of  hope  standing. 
I  think  Mr.  Shriver  himself  put  it  very 
well  when  he  appeared  before  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  He 
pointed  out : 

In  the  27  cities  where  riots  have  occurred, 
the  total  damage  to  buildings  In  the  ghettos 
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is  $273,652,800.  OEO  pays  rent  on  491  facil- 
ities In  these  27  cities.  Not  a  single  one  was 
burned.  Not  a  single  one  was  looted.  Why? 
Because  like  buildings  displaying  the  Red 
Cross  in  time  of  war,  the  people  recognized 
that  these  facilities  were  among  the  few 
places  where  they  could  find  refuge  and  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  present  criti- 
cism of  the  OEO  represents  a  terrible 
irony.  Now  that  OEO  has  survived  the 
riots  and  stands  alone  like  a  beacon 
astride  a  now  even  more  needy  popula- 
tion, it  is  enduring  the  lightning  bolts  of 
misdirected  wrath  by  those  who  seek  a 
scapegoat  for  our  urban  woes.  I  think 
Mr.  Shriver's  reference  to  the  Red  Cross 
was  appropriate.  No  one  in  his  right 
mind  thinks  that  by  bombing  a  Red 
Cross  hospital  he  is  hastening  an  end  to 
the  war.  In  the  war  on  poverty  the  OEO, 
like  the  Red  Cross  hospital,  is  on  the  field 
of  battle  to  treat  the  ca.^ualties,  not  to 
stir  up  trouble. 

In  the  cities  served  by  the  poverty  pro- 
gram in  which  th^re  have  been  riots, 
there  are  more  thwa  12,000  people  em- 
ployed in  the  poverty  program.  In  these 
same  cities  the  police  arrested  some  6,700 
persons.  Of  these  6.700  persons  arrested 
only  seven  were  paid  poverty  workers. 
Only  seven  Individuals  out  of  12,000  em- 
ployed. And  of  tho.se  arrested  none  were 
charged  with  anything  in  excess  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. Are  we  to  fire  12.000  people 
and  thereby  punish  the  tens  of  thousands 
they  serve  because  seven  people  were  ar- 
rested? I  certainly  hope  not.  And  let  me 
add  that  none  of  these  seven  have  yet 
been  convicted  of  any  crime. 

I  certainly  hope  we  have  not  come  to 
the  point  of  utter  foolishness  where  we 
abolish  a  program  and  write  off  the  pop- 
ulation it  serves  just  because  of  the  arrest 
of  seven  individuals.  We  are  not  so  silly 
as  to  bum  the  barn  to  roast  the  pig. 

The  unwarranted  recent  criticism  of 
the  war  on  poverty  has,  in  fact,  obscured 
some  terribly  important  examples  of  how 
antipoverty  workers  have  actually  helped 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  violence,  even 
when  there  was  imminent  danger  of 
physical  harm  to  themselves. 

Mayor  Tollefson  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has 
said: 

In  city  after  city  persons  associated  with 
the  poverty  program  have  actually  made  Im- 
portant contributions  to  preventing  or  mini- 
mizing disturbance  which  has  threatened. 

Mayor  Doorley,  of  Providence,  R.I.,  told 
an  antipoverty  group: 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  there  is  no  telling 
how  bad  this  might  have  been  if  It  hadn't 
been  for  you. 

The  Minneapolis  police  have  said  that 
poverty  workers  were  "a  key  factor"  in 
limiting  the  violence  in  the  streets  of  that 
city. 

Captain  Bruno,  of  the  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  police  department,  praised  poverty 
program  police  cadets  as  people  "who 
calm  down  a  hothead  spoiling  for  a  fight 
or  mingle  In  a  crowd  urging  excited 
youngsters  to  go  home." 

Police  Commissioner  Spina,  of  Newark, 
has  described  as  "magnificent"  young 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  police  cadets 
who  worked  12-hour  shifts  during  the 
worst  part  of  the  Newark  riot  assisting 
police. 

Captain  Francis  Pierce,  of  the  Grand 
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Rapids,  Mich.,  riot  squad,  has  had  high 
praise  for  50  antipoverty  workers  who 
worked  in  that  city's  riot  area  helping  the 
police.  He  said: 

They  are  doing  a  beautiful  job  and,  believe 
me,  we  appreciate  it. 

And  I  might  add  that  two  of  these 
youngsters  were  wounded  by  shotgun 
blasts  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
This  same  story  of  poverty  workers 
working  to  assist  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials keep  the  peace  has  been  repeated  in 
Toledo,  Ohio;  Chicago,  111.;  Elizabeth, 
N.J.;  East  and  West,  North  and  South. 

And  this  positive  work  has  not  been 
confined  to  riot  prevention.  Two  hundred 
VISTA  volunteers  have  gone  to  work  re- 
building in  the  ruins  of  Detroit.  They 
went,  without  expectation  of  reward  or 
remuneration,  at  the  call  of  Governor 
Romney  and  Mayor  Cavanaugh.  And 
more  than  4,000  other  VISTA  volunteers 
are  quietly  going  about  their  selfless 
work  around  the  country  as  I  speak  to 
you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  old  saying  that  a 
man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps. 
I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement.  I  think 
it  is  also  true  that  you  can  tell  a  lot  about 
a  man  by  who  his  enemies  are. 

Well,  Sargent  Shriver  and  his  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  have  some  ver>- 
fine  friends,  some  veiT  distinguished 
friends.  Rev.  Billy  Graham  is  one  of  the 
friends  of  the  poverty  program.  So  are 
some  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of 
all  our  other  religious  faiths. 

The  poverty  program  has  friends  in 
business,  too.  Men  Uke  Walker  L.  Cisler. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Detroit 
Edison;  men  like  Roger  Sonnabend. 
president  of  the  Hotel  Corp.  of  America; 
men  like  Dr.  Charles  Jones,  president  of 
the  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.:  men  like 
Carl  Gerstacker,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  more  than  50  most  respected 
leaders  of  American  business  and  indus- 
try who  compose  the  Business  Leader- 
ship Advisory  Council  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

The  OEO  enjoys  the  strong  support  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  for  its 
legal  services  program.  It  has  the  sup- 
port of  prominent  educators,  doctors, 
and  social  scientists  for  its  Headstart 
program.  It  cooperates  with  18  major 
corporations  who  operate  OEO  Job  Corps 
centers.  It  works  with  more  than  200 
colleges  and  universities  who  have  OEO 
Upward  Bound  projects. 

And  OEO  has  the  support  of  people 
who  know  the  problems  of  our  cities  and 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
solving  them.  No  Governor  I  know  of  has 
urged  that  OEO  be  abolished,  nor  any 
mayor  of  any  major  city. 

"The  OEO.  under  Sargent  Shriver's 
brilliant  leadership,  has  gained  the  kinds 
of  friends,  and  enjoys  the  kinds  of  sup- 
port among  respectable  organizations 
and  institutions,  that  reflects  the  grow- 
inff  evidence  of  its  great  success. 

The  OEO  has  earned  the  kind  of 
enemies,  in  my  opinion,  that  are  equally 
a  measure  of  its  success.  The  OEO  is  op- 
posed by  Stokely  Carmichael  and  Rap 
Brown.  The  OEO  was  condemned  by  the 
recent  conference  on  "black  power"  in 
Newark.  The  OEO  has  been  assailed  by 


extiemists  of  the  left  and  extremists  of 
the  right.  It  is  under  consistent  and 
motmting  attack  from  the  black  racists 
who  know  that  when  OEO  succeeds  in 
a  community  the  groxmd  is  no  longer 
fertile  for  demagoguery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  opponents  of 
OEO  in  tills  Congress  to  become  aware 
of  the  company  they  keep.  I  am,  of 
course,  not  sug:;esting  that  all  opponents 
01  OEO  are  individuals  of  the  Rap  Brown 
or  John  Birch  variety.  But  I  invite  those 
who  find  themselves  in  a  jeering  section 
with  such  people  to  rethink  their  posi- 
tion. 

The  OEO  is  a  marvelous  young  pro- 
gram. It  enjoys  the  support  of  serious 
men.  And  it  deserves  such  support. 


WILL  THE  WALL  DIVIDE  VIETNAM? 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man irom  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
tlie  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  Mr.  Robert  S.  McNamara,  our  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  proposed  the  building 
of  a  wall  wliich  would  be  a  barrier  in  the 
demilitarized  zone  of  Vietnam,  much  has 
been  written  and  said  about  its  possible 
effectiveness. 

I  cannot  see  how  this  highly  complex 
installation  will  prevent  the  infiltration 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  or  the  Vietcong 
into  South  Vietnam.  As  expensive  and  as 
highlv  technical  a  device  as  it  can  be.  I 
do  not  feel  that  it  will  keep  away  the 
invader  if  he  desires  to  infiltrate  into 
South  Vietnam. 

Stronger  fortifications  have  been  built 
in  the  past,  and  each  was  the  ultimate 
in  design  of  the  times.  But.  each  had  its 
failings  and  each  fell  to  the  attackers 
in  time. 

In  connection  with  the  proposal  of 
Secretary-  McNamara.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  which  appeared  on  September 
11.  1967  in  the  Record,  a  highly  respected 
paper  with  wide  circulation  in  Bergen 
County,  N.J.,  part  of  which  is  the  con- 
gressional district  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  Congress 

There  is  much  food  for  thought  in  this 
editorial  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues lor  a  review  of  its  contents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  editorial  as 
part  of  my  remarks  on  McNamara's 
proposal : 

Mr.  McNamara's  Chinese  Wall 

It  Is  likely  to  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
discuss  Secretary  McNamara's  plans,  an- 
nounced in  a  dazzling  display  of  secrecy,  to 
build  a  barrier  strip  parallel  to  the  demili- 
tarized zone  dividing  the  two  Vietnams— at 
any  rate,  to  discuss  the  plans  with  a  straight 

face. 

Nobodv  wltli  any  decent  veneration  of  sci- 
ence will  let  himself  hoot  at  a  wall  con- 
sisting of  things  like  chlorphenyl  dimethyl 
urea  and  geophone  seismic  detectors.  Such 
sophlstlc?.ted  weaponry  may  not  annihilate 
the  foe,  but  if  he  stops  to  pronounce  the 
names  he'll  be  rendered  helpless  by  disloca- 
tion of  the  Jaw. 


So  nobody  Is  likely  to  protest  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  chemically  and  electronically 
Eterllized  cordon — its  technique,  and  If  It 
facilitates  Umted  States  Uoope'  locating  in- 
filtrators and  running  them  off  the  premises, 
fine!  What  does  arouse  the  conditioned  re- 
flex called  suspicion  is  the  public  relations 
buildup,  the  atmosphere  of  gimmickry,  the 
sad  shrill  cry  that  here  Is  what  you  have 
been  waltlngfor— Instant  miracles! 

Mr.  McNamara,  opponent  of  escalation  and 
proponent  of  the  theory  that  the  enemy  In 
Vietnam  cannot  be  bombed  to  the  negotia- 
tion table,  might  be  suspected,  if  he  were  a 
less  humorless  man,  of  engaging  in  an  elab- 
orate spoof.  We  can't  stop  the  Communists 
with  Jet  bombers  and  blockbust^'rs.  tanks 
and  napalm  and  Navy  rifles;  so  we'U  stop 
them  by  building  a  Chinese  Wall.  How's  that 
for  a  switcheroo?  All  that's  wrong  with  It  Is 
this:  the  Great  Wall  of  China  never  did  stop 
any  Invaders  who  meant  business.  Well,  then, 
let's  call  It  our  own  Impregnable  Maglnot 
Line. 

And  let's  try  to  forget  that,  as  Hlt:er 
flanked  the  Maglnot  Line  and  left  it  im- 
pregnable till  It  surrendered.  Ho  can  flank 
the  chlorphenyl  dimethyl  urea  line  by  veer- 
ing west  through  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  so  on. 
That  wouldn't  escalate  the  war  It  would 
merely  extend  it  across  southeast  Asia — and 
our  commitment  with  It.  Don't  chuckle. 


INVOLVEMENT  OF  PRIVATE  ENTER- 
PRISE IN  REBUILDING  AMERICAN 
CITIES 

Mr,  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  AsHLrr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.'^ER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
key  step  was  announced  today  in  the 
President's  plans  to  insure  maximum  In- 
volvement of  the  private  sector  in  re- 
building our  cities.  The  life  insurance 
companies  have  agreed  to  commit  $1 
billion  for  investment  in  the  city  core 
areas  to  improve  housing  conditions. 
Each  life  insurance  company  will  sub- 
scribe their  share  of  this  amount  on  a 
pro  rata  basis  according  to  assets. 

In  announcing  this  commitment,  Mr. 
Fitzhugh,  president  of  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance,  said  that  the  hfe  insurance 
associations  had  sought  for  some  -time  to 
define  a  larger  role  for  companies  in  the 
progress  of  our  core  cities.  Last  May  19  a 
special  committee  on  urban  problems 
was  created,  whicli  was  composed  of 
chiei  executive  officers  of  representative 
companies.  Tliey  questioned  how  their 
investment  capabilities  could  be  more 
usefully  brought  to  bear  while  at  the 
same  time  safeguarding  the  interest  of 
policyholders.  The  announcement  today 
was  but  the  first  of  the  recommendations 
of  this  committee.  They  are  continuing 
their  work  on  this  problem. 

Certainly,  I  offer  my  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Fitzhugh  and  the  life  insurance 
companies  for  their  commitment  of  re- 
sources to  rebuild  our  core  city  areas. 
This  is  an  adventurous  step  for  private 
enterprise  and  one  which  I  hope  wUl 
serve  as  an  example  to  companies  across 
the  Nation. 

Also.  I  believe  that  vre  should  take 
notice  of  the  direction  in   which  this 
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administration  Is  moving  to  assure  that 
private  enterprise  does  have  the  option 
to  participate  In  the  rehabilitation  of  our 
cities.  In  mld-Augiist  President  Johnson 
and  Secretary  Weaver  announced  the 
launching  of  Turnkey  II  effort  which 
will  provide  a  profit  element  In  manage- 
ment as  well  as  construction  of  low-In- 
come housing.  Already  developers  are 
preparing  private  construction  and  man- 
agement projects  in  three  cities.  For  ex- 
ample, in  New  York  City,  <x  929-imlt 
facility  will  be  built  by  a  private  contrac- 
tor and  operated  by  a  private  manage- 
ment firm. 

Also,  there  was  a  recent  agreement 
between  HUD  and  SBA  to  aid  the  devel- 
opment of  small  businesses  by  encour- 
aging the  provision  of  commercial  space 
In  FHA  221(d>  (3)  projects.  Still  another 
effort  that  offers  promise  for  involving 
private  enterprise  Is  the  rent  supplement 
program. 

These  efforts  combined  with  to- 
day's annoimcement  of  a  $1  billion  com- 
mitment by  life  Insurance  companies 
provide  a  highly  sophisticated  degree  of 
cooperation  between  Government  and 
business.  It  is  with  this  type  of  inter- 
change and  cooperation,  I  believe,  that 
we  can  begin  the  massive  task  of  rebuild- 
ing our  cities. 


RENT  SUPPLEMENT  PROGRAM  OF- 
FERS OPPORTUNITY  FOR  $1  BIL- 
LION INVESTMENT  BY  INSURANCE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  TMr.  Stephens]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Mr.  Eugene  Pltzhugh.  pre.sident  of 
Metropolitan  life  Insurance,  reported  to 
President  Johnson  and  Secretary'  Robert 
C.  Weaver  that  the  life  insurance  in- 
dustry has  pledged  a  special  effort  to 
work  toward  alleviation  of  the  problems 
of  the  central  cities.  In  making  this  an- 
nouncement Mr.  Fitzhugh  said : 

We  recognl2»  the  size  of  the  task  this  na. 
tlon  faces  If  It  Is  to  Improve  the  social  and 
physical  fabric  of  our  central  cities  and  the 
quality  of  the  life  of  the  people  there.  To 
help  accomplish  this  task  we  shall  divert 
from  the  normal  stream  of  cur  Investments 
CI  billion  for  Investment  Ln  the  city  core 
areas  to  Improve  housing  conditions  and  to 
finance  Job  creating  enterprises. 

This  capital  will  be  made  available  for 
projects  which  would  not  ordinarily  have 
been  financed  under  normal  business 
practices  because  of  the  high  risks  in- 
volved. Specifically.  Mr.  Fitzhugh 
pointed  out  that  the  rent  supplement 
program  ofTers  many  opportunities  for 
constructive  action. 

Accordingly,  I  believe  that  this  type 
of  corporate  commitment  provides  ample 
evidence  as  to  why  Congress  should  sup- 
port the  rent  supplement  program. 
Many  supporters  of  the  rent  supplement 
program  have  contended  that  It  is  a 
unique  vehicle  for  encouraging  private 


enterprise  to  participate  in  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  low- 
income  families.  Today's  announcement 
substantiated  those  arguments. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  commending  Mr.  Fitzhugh  and  the 
life  insurance  companies,  President 
Johnson,  and  Secretary  Robert  C. 
Weaver  for  making  possible  this  unique 
example  of  private  enterprise's  willing- 
ness to  work  toward  improving  the 
quality  of  life  in  American  cities. 


JOHN  BARRY 


PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSED  "NEW  COM- 
MUNITY" OFFERS  CHALLENGE 
FOR  INGENUITY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Roonet] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

•Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  major  step  forward  in  the 
development  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  announced  recently  by  President 
Johnson  when  he  called  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  community  on  the  site  of  the 
National  Training  School  for  Boys. 

The  President  envisions  this  develop- 
ment as  "a  new  attractive  and  well- 
balanced  community  at  a  major  gateway 
to  the  Nation's  Capital." 

This  community  will  be  well  balanced, 
providing  housing  for  approximately 
1,500  low-income  families,  2.200  moder- 
ate-income families,  and  800  high-in- 
come families.  A  wide  variety  of  services, 
including  schools  and  shopping  facili- 
ties, will  be  provided  within  the  com- 
munity. 

It  is  intended  this  community  will  be 
compatible  with  a  detailed  land-use 
study  of  the  area  and  will  adhere  to  the 
1985  comprehensive  plan  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  prepared  by  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission. 

And  this  community  will  use  the  best 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
local  government,  private  industry,  and 
the  people  of  the  city.  The  President's 
plan  contemplates  the  construction  of 
much  of  this  needed  housing  by  private 
enterprise,  using  the  turnkey  process 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  as  the  vehicle 
for  constructing  the  housing. 

Under  this  process,  which  .saves  both 
time  and  money,  pnvate  developers  will 
construct  housing  using  their  own  plans 
and  specifications,  their  own  techniques 
and  processes,  and  when  the  housing  is 
finished,  it  will  be  purchased  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  the  local  hous- 
ing authority. 

The  President  declared: 

ITils  n?w  development  In  Washington  can 
be  the  best  of  communities. 

By  combining  the  best  talents  of  the 
public  and  private  sector,  this  new  com- 
munity could  well  become  "the  best  of 
commuriities."  It  offers  a  challenge  for 
ingenuity. 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection.,- 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
I  have  supported  the  joint  resolutions  In- 
troduced In  this  House  that  if  approved 
would  authorize  the  President  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  September 
13  as  John  Barry  Day,  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  one  of  our  great  naval 
heroes.  I  regret  that  such  a  measure  has 
not  yet  been  approved,  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  express  my  support  for  honoring 
the  memorj'  of  John  Barrj*. 

Called  by  many  "the  father  of  the 
American  Navy."  John  Barry  served  the 
United  States  with  valor  and  devotion. 
On  the  13th  of  September,  1803,  this 
great  hero  of  the  Revolutlonarj'  War  died 
at  the  age  of  58  in  Philadelphia.  His  dis- 
tinguished naval  career  elicits  the  re- 
spect and  the  admiration  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

He  was  born  at  Ballysampson,  Tacum- 
shin  Parish,  County  Wexford,  Ireland. 
As  a  boy  he  went  to  sea  and  settled  In 
Philadelphia  In  1760.  There  he  eventu- 
ally became  a  notable  shipmaster  and  an 
eventual  shipowner.  He  displayed  enthu- 
siasm for  the  cause  of  the  Colonies 
against  British  oppression  and  was 
placed  in  the  command  of  the  brig  Lei- 
ington  by  the  Continental  Congress. 

He  captured  the  British  sloop,  Edward, 
on  April  7,  1776,  and  on  that  date  he  ad- 
dressed a  dispatch  headed  "In  sight  of 
the  Capes  of  Virginia,  April  7,  1776."  to 
the  Marine  Committee  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress : 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you  that 
at  one  P.M.  this  day  I  fell  In  with  the  sloop 
Edivard.  belonging  to  the  Liverpool  frigate. 
She  engaged  us  for  near  two  (hour-)  glasses. 
They  killed  two  of  our  men.  and  wounded  two 
more.  We  shattered  her  In  a  terrible  manner 
as  you  will  see.  We  killed  and  wounded  sev- 
eral of  her  crew.  I  shall  give  you  a  particular 
account  of  the  powder  and  arms  taken  out 
of  her.  ...  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint 
you,  that  all  our  people  behaved  with  much 
courage. 

John  Barry  exemplified  the  ability  of 
the  Colonists  to  contest  the  British  ves- 
sels at  sea,  something  many  leaders  of 
the  cause  had  doubted  could  be  done.  He 
volunteered  for  duty  with  the  American 
Army,  and  participated  with  distinction 
in  the  Trenton  campaign.  He  was  then 
given  the  command  of  the  Ralegh  with 
which  he  fought  a  gallant  battle  on  Sep- 
tember 25.  1778.  in  Penobscot  Bay.  He,  fi- 
nally obliged  to  beach  his  ship,  saved 
most  of  his  men  from  capture.  On  Feb- 
ruary' 15,  1779,  he  assumed  command  of 
the  brig  Delaware  and  made  two  cruises 
to  Haiti. 

On  February  11,  1781,  Barry,  com- 
manding the  Alliance.  America's  largest 
and  finest  vessel,  sailed  from  Boston  to 
France.  En  route,  he  captured  the  Mars 
and  the  Minerva,  and  he  put  down  a  mu- 
tiny on  his  own  ship.  After  a  fierce  en- 
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gagement,  he  forced  two  British  brigs, 
the  Atalanta  and  the  Trepassey,  to  strike 
their  colors.  Barry  was  badly  wounded 
in  the  action. 

To  John  Barry  belongs  the  distinction 
of  having  gallantly  fought  in  the  last 
naval  action  of  our  War  for  Independ- 
ence. Aboard  the  Alliance,  he  encoun- 
tered the  Sybil  on  March  10,  as  Barry 
was  returning  from  Martinique  In  1783. 
In  1803,  John  Barry,  as  commodore  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  died.  Today  we  salute  the 
memory  of  John  Barry,  a  great  naval 
officer  and  a  great  American. 


Mr.  McCuLLOCH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ger.^ld  R.  Ford),  on  account  of  official 
business— National  Advisory  Committee 
of  Civil  Disorders. 

Mr.  McMillan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  the  rest  of  the  week  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Corman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business — the  President's  Commission  on 
Disorder. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico,  for  Sep- 
tember 14,  on  account  of  official  business. 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers] 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial appearing  In  the  September  1967 
number  of  Nation's  Business  deserves 
strong  emphasis  and  widespread  atten- 
tion. The  editorial  deals  with  the  serv- 
ices of  National  Guard  units.  These  units 
have  been  under  fire  in  some  quarters  as 
being  no  longer  useful.  Some  of  us  have 
been  compelled  to  fight  for  their  con- 
tinued existence.  We  are  happy  to  enlist 
the  support  of  a  publication  which  car- 
ries so  much  prestige  as  Nation's  Busi- 
ness. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  refer  reports 
approvingly  the  role  of  the  National 
Guard  in  maintaining  public  order.  The 
Guard  is  increasingly  becoming  our  prin- 
cipal reliance  In  periods  of  riot  and  ex- 
treme disorder,  when  small  local  and 
State  police  forces  are  no  longer  able  to 
control  the  situation.  But  this  Is  by  no 
means  the  only,  or  even  the  most  Im- 
portant, public  service  of  the  Guard.  In 
disasters  great  and  small,  whether  from 
storms  or  fire  or  failure  of  various  util- 
ity systems,  the  Guard  is  almost  instantly 
on  the  scene,  bringing  succor  to  the 
helpless.  . 

The  Nation's  Business  editorial  reads 

as  follows: 

"Thank  God  for  the  National  Guard" 

That's  what  citizens  all  over  the  country 
are  saying.  The  Guard  has  been  called  out 
to  put  down  riots  more  than  40  times  since 
the  Little  Rock  Incident  a  decade  ago. 

Every  state  has  Guard  unlt^.  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  now  touls  417,0(X);  Air  Guard. 
81.000. 

Average  Guardsman  gets  at  least  six  hours 
special  riot  control  training,  how  to  get 
quickly  Into  formations  to  break  mobs  into 
smaller  bunches,  for  Instance.  Now  they'll 
get  more  since  LBJ's  caU  lor  added  training. 

Mllltarv  police  units  in  Guard  get  more  of 
this  type'  training,  of  course.  Guardsmen's 
tactical  training  also  prepares  them  to  fight 
rioting  hoodlums.  Generally  they  meet  regu- 
lar Army  training  requirements.  Three  out 
of  four  Guardsmen  are  under  25. 

Guard  could  be  even  stronger  In  many 
states  this  fall  when  new  reorganization 
Ukes  effect  to  consolidate  units  and  provide 
better  distribution  of  equipment. 

Though  Pentagon  for  years  has  been  try- 
ing to  cut  Guard  strength,  Congress  has  held 
out  to  keep  Guard  strong. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AsHBROOK,  today,  for  15  minutes: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  Include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  today,  for  1  hour;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wampler)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : )  ,        ,  - 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  for  15  minutes,  on 
September  14. 

Mr.  Staggers  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery  > ,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Long  of  Marj-land  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Montgomery),  for  15  minutes, 
September  14. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  imaioimous  consent,  permission  to 
ex-tend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to:  ..^ -^^ 

Mr  Cramer  to  include  tables  with  his 
remarks  made  today  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  S.  602. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wampler)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  McDade  m  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.KEE. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Carey. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enroUed  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.636.  An  act  for  the  reUel  of  Mrs.  Cliln 
SheeShlu:  _  , . 

S.  653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Robert 
C.  Crisp.  U.S.  Air  Force;  and 

S.  1601.  An  act  to  Increase  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  continuing  work  in  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  58  minutes  pjn.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, September  14,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1070.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  transmitUng  a  report  of  all  expend- 
itures during  the  period  January  1,  1967, 
to  June  30.  1967.  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  PubUc  Law  88-454;  to  the  Committee  on 
Anproprtatlons.  „   ,„  ^ 

'l071.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  united 
SUtes  Information  Agency,  transmitting  the 
28th  semiannual  report  of  the  VS.  Informa- 
tion Agency  covering  the  period  January  1 
to  June  30,"  1967.  pursuant  to  the  provision* 
of  Public  Law  80-402;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1072  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  personnel  claims  paid  during  the  fl8<»l 
year  ended  June  30,  1967,  pursuant  to  t^ 
provisions  of  Public  Law  8&-185:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1073  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exercised 
bv  the  United  States  over  lands  within  the 
Crab  Orchard  National  WUdUfe  Refuge  In 
Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 


LEA'VE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 


SENATE    BILL    AND     CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  1880.  An  act  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

S  Con  Res.  40.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  43d  biennial  meeting  of 
the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf  as  a  Senate  document;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Hovise  AdminlstraUon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  478.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  estab- 
lish procedures  to  relieve  domestic  Industries 
and  workers  injured  by  Increased  imports 
from  low-wage  areas  (Rept.  No.  638).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  TATLOR;  Committee  on  Interior  ana 
Insular  AfTalrs.  HR.  1340.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  dona- 
tions of  land  for,  and  to  construct,  adminis- 
ter and  maintain  an  extension  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  In  the  States  of  North  Caro- 
Una  and  Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  639).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  11678.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  January  17,  1936  (40  Stat.  1094). 
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raBflrvUig  certain  public  domain  landB  in 
Nevada  and  Oregon  aa  a  grazing  reserve  for 
Indiana  of  Port  McDermltt,  Nev.  (Rept.  No. 
040).  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  of  tlie 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS   AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of v  rule  XXII,  public 
bill  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

H  R.  12862.  A  bill  to  provide  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  Postmaster  General  of  post- 
masters at  flrst-,  second-,  and  third-class 
post  ofHces;  to  the  Coomilttee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Ser\'lce. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  12863.  A  bill  to  limit  the  quantity  of 
baseball  and  softball  gloves  and  mitts  which 
may  be  Imported  Into  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  12864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  groundflsh  Imported  into  the 
United  States  shall  not  exceed  the  average 
annual  amount  thereof  Imported  during 
1963  and  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG : 

H.R.  12865.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to  provide 
for  coo{>eratlon  with  appropriate  State 
agencies  with  respect  to  State  meat  Inspec- 
tion programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  OROVEIR; 

H  R.  12866.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (73 
Stat.  479).  by  authorizing  agreements  and 
leases  with  respect  to  certain  properties  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  national  visitor  center,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia : 

HJi.  12867.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
annual  observances  of  certain  and  national 
holidays  on  Mondays;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HICKS: 

HJl.  12868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee 
OiD  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POOL: 

HJl.  12869.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

HJl.  12870.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (73 
Stat.  479),  by  authorizing  agreements  and 
leases  with  respect  to  certain  properties  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  national  visitor  center,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 

H.R.  12871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  projects 
and  programs  which  compete  with  private 
retail  and  wholesale  businesses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R.  12872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  pro- 
grams and  projects  Involving  the  publica- 
tion of  newspapers  In  compyetltlon  with  pri- 
vate newspapers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  12873.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purfKJses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  12874.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  survivor  benefits  for 
military  career  personnel;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


H.R.  12875.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  offset  losses  of  retired 
pay  sustained  by  certain  individuals  who 
retired  from  the  Armed  Forces  before  June  1, 
1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.R.  12876.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
Injure,  Intimidate,  or  interfere  with  any 
fireman  performing  his  duties  during  the 
course  of  any  riot;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12877.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  individ- 
ual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quarters 
of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 

H.R.  ;2878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  ana  Means. 
By  Mr.  UDALL- 

H-R.  12879,  A  bUl  to  amend  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  extend  cover- 
age to  all  classes  of  low-Income  families  in 
Indian  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currencv. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H.R.  12880.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  tae  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to  provide 
for  cooperation  with  appropriate  State 
agencies  with  respect  to  State  meat  Inspec- 
tion programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  12881.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  allowances  to  defray  commuting  expenses 
of  civilian  employees  of  executive  agencies 
assigned  to  duty  at  remote  worksites,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Hol- 
land) : 

H.R.  12882.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  admimstratlve  expenses  for  the 
safety  program  under  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers"  Compensation  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  12883.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  of  admimstratlon  of  com- 
pensation payments  under  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  by  insurance  carriers  and  self -Insurers 
authorized  to  Insure  under  section  32  of  the 
act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R.  12884.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 

H.R.  12885.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959 
(73  Stat.  479).  by  authorizing  agreements 
and  leases  with  respect  to  certain  properties 
In  the  District  of  Colimibla.  for  the  purpose 
of  a  national  visitor  center,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 

H.R  12886.  A  bill  to  protect  the  civilian 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  CJovernment  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
constitutional  rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted governmental  Invasions  of  their  pri- 
vacy; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 

H.R.  12887.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5042 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  permit  Individuals  who  are  not  heads 
of  families  to  produce  wine  for  personal  con- 
sumption; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R  12888.  A  bill  to  require  consultation 
with  local  planning  agencies  with  respect  to 
proposed      Federal      construction      projects 


wlthm  their  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BEVILL: 

H.R.  12889.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  12890.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  all  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers  and  to  all  individuals  who  have 
attained  age  35  and  who  h..ve  never  been 
married  or  whc>  have  been  separated  or  di- 
vorced for  1  yenr  or  more;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  UEID  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  12891.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  further  limit  po- 
litical activity  on  the  part  of  workers  in  pov- 
erty programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    SISK    (for   himself    and    Mr. 
M.^THIAS  of  California)  : 

H.R.  12892.  A  bill  to  provide  for  credit  to 
the  Kings  River  Water  Association  and 
others  for  exce=s  payments  for  the  years  1P54 
and  1955;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.J.  Res.  816.  Joint  re.wlution  expressing 
opfKiEltlon  to  vesting  title  to  the  ocean  floor 
In  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

,     By  Mr.   CLARK: 

H.J.  Res.  817.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
opposition  to  vesting  title  to  the  ocean  flocr 
In  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING : 

HJ'.  Res.  818.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
opposition  to  vesting  title  to  the  ocean  floor 
In  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 

H.J.  Res.  319.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
opposition  to  vesting  title  to  the  ocean  floor 
In  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANNA; 

H  J.  Res.  820.  Joint'  resolution  expressing 
opposition  to  vesting  title  to  the  ocean  floor 
in  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr    HELSTOSKI: 

HJ.  Res.  821.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
opposition  to  vesting  title  to  the  ocean  floor 
In  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 

H.J.  Res.  822.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
opposition  to  vesting  title  to  the  ocean  floor 
In  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.J.  Res.  823.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
opp>osition  to  vesting  title  to  the  ocean  floor 
In  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 

H.J.  Res.  824.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
opposition  to  vesting  title  to  the  ocean  floor 
In  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UDALL : 

H.  Res.  919.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  set  aside 
a  portion  of  the  gallery  for  the  use  of 
scholars  engaged  in  studies  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rtiles. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  tesolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

Bv  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  12893.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pran- 
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cesco  TortorelU;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciarv. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.R.  12894.  A    bill   for    the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Ruth   Brunner;    to   the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  12895.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adalbert 
Gardos;  to  the  Comimttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  12896.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco  Bologna;    to   the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  12897.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  GiUseppe 
Cuclnotta;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

»« —  m*^       ■« 


SENATE 

Wednesd.w,  Septf.mber  13,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Herman  E.  Talmadge,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Georgia. 

Rev.  Donald  D.  M.  Jones,  executive. 
Presbytery  of  Seattle,  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  U.S.A.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord,  God  of  our  fathers  and  Father 
of  all  peoples,  we  turn  to  Thee  for  wis- 
dom and  guidance  as  we  face  the  com- 
plex issues  of  our  society  and  our  world. 

May  Thy  wisdom  guide  us,  may  Thy 
spirit  lead  us,  and  may  we  respond  with 
conviction  that  our  country  and  our  peo- 
ple may  live  with  dignity  and  brotherly 
love  to  Thy  plory. 

In  the  name  of  Christ,  we  pray.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
10738)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; that  the  House  receded  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  12.  14,  20.  21.  and  36 
to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein,  sev- 
erally with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate; 
and  that  the  House  insisted  uixin  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  18  to  the  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  tlie 
Senate: 

H.R.  5091.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  87- 
752  (76  Stat.  749)  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment of  a  reservation  of  certain  mineral 
rights  to  the  United  States;  and 

H.R.  11816.  An  act  to  provide  certain 
benefits  for  law  enforcement  officers  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  injured  while  apprehending  violators  of 
Federal  law. 

The  message  informed  the  Senate 
that,  piu'suant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Lion  1,  Public  Law  90-70,  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Moss  of  California,  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah, 
and  Mr.  Brotzman  of  Colorado,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
Celebration  Commission,  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  13,  1967. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Herman  E.'Talmadoe.  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Havden, 
Preside7it  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


of  Tuesday,  September  12,  1967,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  mesage  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  which  •was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

^For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
CXin 1600— Part  19 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  163.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO  Charles 
M.  Blckart,  U.S.  Marine  Corps   (retired); 

S.  636.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Chin 
Shee  Shlu; 

S.  663.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Robert 
C.  Crisp.  UJS.  Air  Force;   and 

S.  1601.  An  act  to  Increase  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  continuing  work  In 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 


ORDER  FOR  LIMITATION  ON  STATE- 
MENTS DURING  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  state- 
ments made  during  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  be  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE     BILLS     REFERRED     OR 
PLACED  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the   calendar,   as  indicated: 

H.R.  5091.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
87-752  (76  Stat.  749)  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement of  a  reservation  of  certain  mineral 
rights  to  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R.  11816.  An  act  to  provide  certain  bene- 
fits for  law  enforcement  officers  not  employed 
by  the  Unlt/Cd  States  who  are  killed  or  In- 
jured while  apprehending  violators  of  Federal 
law;  placed  on  the  calendar. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair j .  The  clerk  will  caU 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESUMING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTRrE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar.  ,„.^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

If  there  be  no  reports  of  committees, 
the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar wiil  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  H.  Rex  Lee,  of  Idaho,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 


PEACE  CORPS 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomlna- 
lon  of  Brent  K.  Ashabranner,  of  Okla- 
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homa,   to   be  Deputy   Director  of   the 

P6&C6  CorDS 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  conflrmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  President  be  Immediately  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  resume  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
'  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quo  nun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Cbab  Obchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Illinois 
A  lett«r  from  the  Aaslatant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
tJnlted  States  over  lands  within  the  Crab 
Orchard  National  WUdllfe  Refuge  in  nilnols 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Personnel  Claims  Paid  bt 
Veterans'  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Veterans' 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  personnel  claims  paid  by 
that  Administration  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1967  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  Chicago,  111.,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  the  cre- 
ation of  additional  Judgeships  In  the  U.S. 
Courts  of  Appeals;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Plumber's 
Local  Union  No.  15,  of  Minneapolis.  Minn., 
expressing  its  appreciation  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  his  expressed  humamtarlan 
principles;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session. 
The    following   favorable   report   was 
submitted: 


By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  reservation: 

Executive  I.  90th  Congress,  first  session, 
Consular  Convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Prance,  together  with 
a  Protocol  and  two  exchanges  of  notes  re- 
lating thereto,  signed  at  Paris  on  July  18. 
1966  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  15);  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follov/s: 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  2397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  certain  prizes  and  awards  made  in 
recognition  of  athletic  achievement;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathers  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  2398.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marcos  Rojos 
Rodriguez;    to   the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.   RIBICOFF: 
S.  2399.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  B. 
Cabot;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   BYRD   of  West   Virginia    (for 
Mr.  Clark)  : 
3. 2400.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Rocco 
Vermsi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S  2401.    A    bin    to    provide    for    loans    to 
Indian   tribes   and   tribal   corporations    and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Murphy)  : 
S.  2402.  A  bill  to  provide  for  credit  to  the 
Kings  River  Water  Association  and  others 
for  excess  payments  for  the  years  1954  and 
1955;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kcchel  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


A  NEW  APPROACH   TO  FINANCING 
COLLEGE  EDUCATIONS 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  169)  relating  t^  a  new  approach 
to  financing  college  educations,  which 
was  by  unanimous  consent  jointly  re- 
ferred to  the  Committees  on  Finance  and 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

tSee  the  above 'resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Prouty, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


TAX  LIABILITY  OF  ATHLETES  FOR 
PRIZES  AND  AWARDS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  which  would  amend  sec- 
tion 74  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
with  respect  to  the  taxability  of  awards 
for  athletic  achievements. 

The  bill  would  permit  an  athlete  to 
receive  a  prize  or  award  without  being 
required  to  pay  income  taxes  on  its  value, 
provided  the  recipient  is  selected  on  a 
national  or  international  basis  in  a  man- 
ner comparable  to  awards  in  other  fields. 

Section  74ibi  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  currently  provides  favorably  for 
awards  in  other  forms  of  accomplish- 
ment by  excluding  their  value  from  the 


recipient's  income:  This  provision  reads 
as  follows: 

(b)  Exception — gross  Income  does  not  In- 
clude amounts  received  as  prizes  and  awards 
made  primarily  in  recognition  of  charitable, 
scientiflc.  educational,  artistic,  literary  or 
civic  achievements. 

This  rule  has  been  in  the  law  since 
1954,  and  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  win- 
ners of  the  Nobel  and  Pulitzer  Prizes  to 
accept  their  awards  free  of  tax.  There  is 
no  mention,  however,  of  athletic 
achievements. 

On  June  14.  1967,  the  Tax  Court  ren- 
dered an  opinion  in  the  case  of  Maun.- 
Wills,  currently  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pi- 
rates. As  many  Members  of  this  body 
and  baseball  fans  throughout  the  coun- 
try- will  recall.  Wills  formerly  played  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers.  In  1962,  he 
broke  the  major  league  baseball  record 
for  the  most  stolen  bases  in  one  season. 
a  record  that  had  been  set  some  47  years 
earlier  by  Ty  Cobb.  In  the  same  year, 
he  batted  .299  and  tied  with  three  other 
ballplayers  for  the  most  triples  hit  in 
the  National  League. 

In  consequence  of  this  record  of  ac- 
complishment, Mr.  Wills  was  named 
athlete  of  the  year  by  the  Associated 
Press  and  Sports  magazine,  and  received 
several  tangible  prizes,  including  an  MG 
automobile,  and  the  S.  Ray  Hickok  Belt, 
which  is  awarded  annually  to  an  out- 
standing professional  athlete.  The  belt  is 
described  as  studded  with  27  I'a-carat 
diamonds  and  other  simulated  stones  and 
having  a  3'2-pound  gold  belt  buckle. 

The  Tax  Court  held  that  the  car  and 
the  belt  constituted  gross  income  to  Mr. 
Wills,  relying  upon  the  grounds  that  Con- 
gress intended  that  their  value  should 
be  taxable,  since  it  has  not  acted  to 
exempt  the  value  of  such  awards. 

Mr.  President,  atliletics  hold  many 
values  for  the  Nation.  Competition 
teaches  teamwork  and  good  sportsman- 
ship. The  discipline  of  training  fosters 
individual,  development,  in  body,  mind, 
and  character.  And,  organized  games  at 
many  levels  offer  wholesome  and  con- 
structive outlets  for  the  abilities  and 
energies  of  our  people.  Those  who  excel  in 
athletics  are  often  heroes  to  our  youth, 
and  rightfully  so.  It  thus  seems  to  me 
that  Congress  should  encourage  achieve- 
ments in  athletics  as  it  does  in  other 
fields. 

It  is,  I  believe,  pertinent  to  note  that 
there  are  many  instances  in  the  sports 
world  when  outstanding  achievements 
are  recognized  by  presentation  of  a  tro- 
phy or  other  token  which  may  be  intrin- 
sically valuable.  I  do  not  feel  it  is  fair 
that  an  athlete  should  be  penalized  if 
what  is  intended  as  a  prize  or  award 
happens  to  be  fashioned  out  of  finer 
rather  than  less  expensive  materials. 

Perhaps  precious  stones  are  an  extreme 
example.  Under  the  prevailing  rationale, 
however,  there  would  seem  to  be  an  argu- 
ment for  taxing  the  recipient  on  the 
value  of  any  award.  If  my  amendment 
were  adopted,  it  would  not  do  away  with 
all  doubtful  cases.  However,  I  feel  that 
the  athlete  should  be  given  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  in  such  cases. 

After  all,  the  achievements  of  Mr. 
Wills  and  others  are  in  the  line  of  their 
athletic  endeavors:   they  are  not  per- 
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forming  with  a  view  to  winning  a  par- 
ticular award,  have  no  influence  on  the 
process  which  selects  them  to  receive 
such  a  prize,  and  certainly  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  objects  chosen  for  presenta- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  certainly  do  not  mean 
to  be  critical  of  the  Tax  Court  in  this 
matter.  The  court  correcily  observed  that 
Congress  has  not  expressed  itself  in  this 
area  by  placing  atliletic  awards  on  a  par 
with  those  given  for  religious,  charitable, 
scientific,  educational,  artistic,  literary, 
and  civic  achievement,  for  which  section 
74  now  provides  an  exclusion  from  gross 
income. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  prizes  of  this 
nature  do  not  constitute  income  in  the 
generally  accepted  sense  of  that  term, 
and  should  not  be  regarded  as  such.  This 
amendment  would  furnish  a  vehicle  for 
legislative  action  to  bring  about  this  re- 
sult. 

Again.  I  point  out  that  tliis  proposal 
would  extend  only  to  bona  fide  national 
and  international  awards  comparable  to 
those  already  covered  by  section  74.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  income  tax  reg- 
ulations further  narrow  the  exclusions 
from  gross  income  for  prizes  and  award.s. 
For  instance,  door  and  contest  prizes  are 
specifically  included  in  income,  as  are: 
"any  prizes  and  awards  from  an  em- 
ployer to  an  employee  in  recognition  of 
some  achievement  in  connection  with  his 
employment."  (Regulations,  section  1.74- 

1(a).) 

It  is  my  feeling  that  such  safeguards 
are  sufBcient  to  assure  a  reasonable  and 
sound  amendment  along  these  Unes. 

I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  which  I  now  send  to  the  desk 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  for  the  information 
of  all  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2397 »  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude 
from  gross  income  certain  prizes  and 
awards  made  in  recognition  of  athletic 
achievement,  introduced  by  Mr.  Smath- 
ers, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2397 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aisemhled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 74(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  exclusion  from  gross  In- 
come of  certain  prizes  and  awards)  Is 
amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  "or  civic"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "civic,  or  athletic";  and 

(2)  bv  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  prize  or  award  re- 
ceived In  recognition  of  athletic  achievement, 
the  recipient  was  selected  from  individuals 
considered  for  such  prize  or  award  on  a 
nationwide  or  international  basis. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  but 
only  with  respect  to  prizes  and  awards 
received  after  such  date. 


CREDIT  TO  THE  KINGS  RIVER  WA- 
TER ASSOCIATION  AND  OTHERS 
FOR  EXCESS  PAYMENTS  FOR  THE 
YEARS  1954  AND  1955 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  able  colleague  from 
CaUfomia,  [Mr.  Mitrphy],  I  introduce. 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  credit  to  members  of  the  Kings 
River  Water  Association  and  other  ad- 
joining water  districts  in  California  for 
excess  payments  under  their  repaj-ment 
obligation  contracts  for  the  years  1954 
and  1955. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
give  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the 
authority  to  correct  certain  bookkeeping 
entries  to  prevent  an  inequitable  collec- 
tion of  water  storage  contract  repay- 
ment funds. 

Congress  authorized  the  construction  of 
the  Pine  Flat  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the 
Kinss  River  in  California  in  section  10 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  Agree- 
ment was  reached  by  the  Army,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  water 
users  that  the  sum  of  $14,250,000  would 
be  paid  by  the  water  users  for  conserva- 
tion stora^ge  behind  the  dam.  During  the 
early  negotiations  for  a  permanent  con- 
tract establishing  the  repajTiient  obliga- 
tion, an  arbitrary  figure  was  set  which 
for  the  years  1954  and  1955  resulted  in 
pa\-ments  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior an  amount  of  81,098.579.92  in^ex- 
cess  of  the  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  for  those  years.  For  all  years  fol- 
lowing 1955.  under  the  terms  of  a  pro- 
vision inserted  in  the  temporary  con- 
tracts, credit  was  given  for  such  over- 
payments. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
determined  that  there  is  no  authority  of 
law  which  permits  it  to  give  credit  for  the 
years  1954  and  1955.  Without  such  credit, 
the  water  users  would  be  required  to  re- 
pav  not  the  agreed  sum  of  $14,250,000  but 
an  amount  of  S15.348.579.92.  This  was 
not  contemplated  by  either  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  water  users  and  would  be  an 
unjust  enrichment  to  the  United  States. 
Bv  the  passage  of  this  bill,  there  will 
be  no  expenditure  of  Government  funds 
nor  a  refund  to  the  water  users  but 
merely  a  credit  on  the  books  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  so  that  with 
the  eventual  payment  of  the  repayment 
oblieation.  there  will  not  be  an  overpay- 
ment by  the  several  water  districts  in  my 
State  and  equity  will  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. .  ,  ,  ... 
The  bill  (S.  2402  >  to  provide  for  credit 
to  the  Kines  River  Water  Association 
and  others  for  excess  paj-ments  for  the 
years  1954  and  1S55.  introduced  by  Mr. 
kucHEL  'for  himself  and  Mr.  Mttrphy). 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


STUDENT  DA^ESTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  those  who  have  often  declared  in 
favor  of  fresh  initiatives  toward  the  fi- 
nancing of  higher  education,  I  wish  to 
applaud  Dr.  Kingman  Brewster.  Jr.. 
president  of  Yale,  for  focusing  attention 


on  a  most  ingenious  and  unique  plan  for 
meeting  that  need. 

Thio  proposal,  Mr.  President,  may 
well  be  referred  to  as  the  Student  In- 
vestment Act.  In  brief.  President  Brew- 
ster has  suggested  that  funds  to  finance 
a  student's  education  should  be  made 
available  in  return  for  an  agreement  by 
the  student  to  repay  such  an  investment 
in  \u&  education  through  the  addition  of 
a  specified  percentage  to  his  Federal  in- 
come tax  rate  during  his  productive, 
earning  years. 

Four  years  ago,  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
Charles  Killingsworth.  professor  of  labor 
and  industrial  relations  at  Michigan 
State  University,  appeared  at  a  hearing 
held  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Employment.  Manpower,  and  Poverty.  It 
was  the  hearing.  Mr.  President,  on 
America's  Manpower  Revolution. 

Professor  Killingsworth  submitted  an 
essay — during  the  hearii-ig — outlining  in 
considerable  detail  the  main  aspects  of 
a  similar  program  calling  for  a  fresh 
approach  to  the  financing  of  higher 
education. 

Both  the  Killingsworth  plan  and  the 
Brewster  proposal  share  the  novel  ap- 
proach of  providing  that  financial 
wherewithal,  at  minimum  cost  to  the 
taxpayer,  for  many  thousands  of  poor. 
but  able,  students. 

Under  the  plan,  the  college  student 
could  borrow  funds  from  a  private,  non- 
profit, federally  chartered  education 
bank.  The  student  would  repay  the  loan 
during  his  productive  earning  years — 
after  gi-aduation— by  paying  a  modest 
additional  percentage  to  his  Federal  in- 
come tax. 

The  agreement  between  the  individual 
student  and  the  education  bank  would 
make  us  all  partners  in  the  economic 
career  of  any  boy  or  giri  educated  under 

the  plan.  ,  ■    j     , 

It  would,  Mr.  President,  be  a  kind  of 
social  security  in  reverse.  That  is,  the 
benefits  would  come  first,  then  the  re- 
payment. A  sort  of  learn  now,  pay  later 
plan  And  strictly  voluntary,  let  me  has- 
ten to  add. 

As    President    Brewster    expressed   it. 
the  income  tax  plan  would  preserve  the 
univfersitys  integrity,  now  threatened  by- 
rising    Government    subsidies    and    re- 
search grants. 

I  believe  this  plan,  Mr.  President. 
would  help  many  colleges  and  universi- 
ties more  closely  meet  their  financial 
needs  through  tuition  charges:  it  would 
foster  greater  financial  Independence 
and  academic  initiative,  and  promote  the 
accelerated  advancement  of  higher  qual- 
ity higher  education— free  from  the  re- 
strictions Lmposed  by  programs  requir- 
ing approval  by  Federal  agencies. 

Even  with  the  recent  hikes  in  Federal 
contributions  to  education,  the  Federal 
Government  continues  to  invest  less  than 
8  percent  of  its  budget  in  educational 
programs. 

The  time  has  come.  Mr  President, 
when  we  must  reassess  our  Nations  pri- 
orities for  educational  purposes.  I  feel 
ver%'  strongly  that  renewed  effort  must 
be  "brought  to  bear  toward  the  passage 
of  educational  aid  programs  that  will 
meet  our  pressing,  and  still  unfulfilled, 
needs. 
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Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  many 
excellent,  but  small,  private  colleges  are 
fighting  for  economic  survival.  Indeed, 
Columbia's  President  Grayson  Kirk 
noted  recently  that  tuition  charges  at 
private  schools  have  had  to  be  doubled, 
and  even  tripled.  In  the  last  few  years. 
He  said,  and  I  quote  Dr.  Kirk: 
The  problem  of  further  rises  Is  serious 
becaiise  of  the  burden  which  this  places 
upon  many  parents.  Also,  since  the  Institu- 
tion Is  really  Interested  more  in  the  Intellec- 
tual quality,  rather  than  the  atHuence,  of 
Its  student  body,  each  rise  In  tuition  re- 
quires an  even  greater  increase  In  the  pro- 
vision of  funds  for  student  aid  programs. 

For  most  sucL  institutions,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  main  source  of  income  is  tui- 
tion. To  raise  that  tuition  even  higher 
now  would  be  to  price  the  colleges  even 
further  out  of  the  reach  of  low-  and 
middle-income  families  than  they  are 
already. 

That  these  smaller  colleges  are  faced 
with  almost  Insurmountable  problems,  no 
one  can  deny.  Yet,  the  national  Interest 
will  certainly  suffer  if  the  smaller  schools 
lose  their  battles  for  survival. 

A  nation  can  neither  afford  to  Ignore 
these  students  nor  the  teachers  whose 
records  in  inspiring  graduate  students 
have  long  been  recognized,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

A  solution  that  fails  to  maintain  the 
distinctive  character  and  inteprity  of  the 
small  college,  or  which  relegates  it  to  a 
wholly  satellite  status,  is  no  solution  at 
all. 

As  Dr  Kirk  said — and  I  quote  him 
again,  Mr.  President: 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  our 
people  be  made  to  realize  the  magnitude  of 
this  flnanclal  problem  and  the  dimensions 
that  It  Is  likely  to  assume  In  the  yer>rs  ahead. 
The  plain  fact  Is  that  we  are  facing  what 
might  easily  become  a  crisis  In  the  financing 
of  American  higher  education,  and  the 
sooner  we  know  about  it.  the  better  off  we'll 
be. 

Increased  tuition,  Mr.  President,  will 
merely  widen  the  opportunity  gap  be- 
tween families  of  moderate  means  and 
those  of  ample  means. 

I  am  convinced  there  are  better  ways 
of  using  our  resources  for  financing 
higher  education.  To  this  end,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  submitting  a  re.solution  call- 
ing for  consideration  of  this  proposal  by 
both  the  Finance  and  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committees — sitting 
jointly — to  study,  investigate,  and  rec- 
ommend legislation  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  Drs.  Brewster  and  Killings- 
worth. 

I  see  this,  Mr.  President,  as  a  serious 
effort  to  meet  an  important  and  pressing 
problem  affecting  the  long-range  na- 
tional Interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  jointly  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  Finance  and  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  resolution  will  be  referred 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Finance 
and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare;  and, 
under  the  rule,  the  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  169)  was  joint- 
ly referred  to  the  Committees  on  Finance 


and    Labor    and    Public    Welfare,    as 

follows : 

s.  Rzs.  169 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  acting  Jointly,  shall  conduct  a 
thorough  study  of  the  most  expeditious 
means  of  financing  higher  education  In  the 
United  £tates.  Such  study  shall  particularly 
include  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  various  means  by  which  a  loan  fund 
may  be  established  to  assist  students  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  higher  education. 

(2)  the  feasibility  of  repayment  by  stu- 
dents of  such  fundi  through  the  device  of 
an  increase  In  Federal  Income  tax  rates  dur- 
ing their  more  productive  years 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  making  the  study  under 
this  resolution,  the  committee  shall  hold 
such  public  hearings  as  they  deem  necessary. 

( b )  Each  meeting  of  the  committees  under 
this  resolution,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  public  hearings  or  otherwise,  shall 
be  held  alternately  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  or  their 
designee. 

Sec.  3.  The  committees  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  under  this  resolution,  to- 
gether with  their  recommendations,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 


COMPENSATION  TO  SURVIVORS  OF 
LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OF- 
FICERS KILLED  WHILE  APPRE- 
HENDING PERSONS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TING FEDERAL  CRIMES— AMEND- 
MENTS 

.^ME^^DMEN•T  NO.  311 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me,  to  the  bill  iS.  798)  to  pro- 
vide compensation  to  survivors  of  local 
law  enforcement  officers  killed  while  ap- 
prehending persons  for  committing  Fed- 
eral crimes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
RECoaD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  311),  submitted 
by  Mr.  Yarborough,  is  as  follows: 
Amendment  No  311 

On  page  4.  line  12.  immedl:itely  after  "Sec- 
tion 1.'",  insert  the  subsection  designation 
"(a)". 

On  paze  4.  line  17.  tmmedlately  after 
•'United  States,",  add  the  following  phrase: 
•'or  his  lawful  prevention  of.  or  lawful  at- 
tempt to  prevent,  the  commission  of  a  crime 
ag.\ra5t  the  United  States." 

On  p.ige  4,  after  line  24.  Insert  the  foUow- 
1ns  new  subsection: 

■(b)  If  a  local  law  enforcement  agency 
eatisfies  the  Attorney  General  that  the  death 
or  disabling  injury  of  a  citizen  resulted  from 
his  liwful  apprehen?lon  of.  lawful  attempt 
to  apprehend,  or  lawful  asrlrtance  rende~ed 
tj  a  local  Inw  enforcement  officer  for  the 
apprehension  of.  any  person  for  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  against  the  United  States,  or 
his  lawful  prevention  of.  or  lawful  attempt 
to  prevent,  the  ccmmlsslon  of  a  crime  against 
the  United  States,  then  the  Attorney  General 
shall  pay  the  disabled  citizen  or  the  survivor 
of  such  citizen  (referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the 
■qualifying  citizen')  the  compensation  pro- 
•.ided  In  section  2.  Compensation  shall  be 
paid  to  the  disabled  citizen  or  survivor  of 
such  qualifying  citizen  where  the  individual 
apprehended  or  attempted  to  be  apprehended 


Is  wanted  for  both  a  Federal  and  a  State  ch- 
local  crime." 

On  page  5.  line  3,  strtie  out  "disabled 
officer",  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "quali- 
fying officer,  a  qualifying  citizen,". 

On  page  5.  line  5.  Immediately  after 
"qualifying  officer".  Insert  "or  qualifying 
citizen". 

On  page  5.  line  14,  Immediately  after 
"officer",  insert  "or  citizen". 

On  page  5.  line  22.  Immediately  after 
"qualifying  officer".  Insert  "or  a  qualifying 
citizen". 

On  page  5,  line  23,  Immediately  after 
"disabled  officer".  Insert  "or  disabled  citi- 
zen". 

On  page  5.  line  24.  Immediately  after 
"qualifying  officer".  Insert  "or  a  qualifying 
citizen". 

On  page  6.  bet^Pfeen  lines  11  and  12,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  'local  law  enforcement  agency'  meana 
a  law  enforcement  agency  of  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

On  page  6.  line  12,  strike  out  "(1)",  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(2i". 

On  page  6.  line  16,  strlie  out  "(2)",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  6.  line  19.  strike  out  "(3)".  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

On  page  6.  line  21.  strike  out  "(4)",  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(5)". 

On  page  6,  line  22.  immediately  after 
"qualifying  officer".  Insert  "or  a  qualifying 
citizen". 

On  page  7.  line  3,  strike  out  "(5)",  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

On  page  7.  line  8.  strike  out  "(6)",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(7)". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bUl  to 
provide  compensation  for  totally  disabled 
local  law  enforcement  officers  or  citizens,  or 
survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers  or 
citizens,  killed  or  disabled  while  apprehend- 
ing persons  suspected  of  committing  Federal 
crimes." 
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STATEMENT  ON  DEPRECIATION  OF 
SLUM  PROPERTY— AMENDMENT 

AMENDM)ENT  NO.   312 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  mayor  of  Boston,  John  F.  Col- 
lins, testified  before  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee as  a  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities.  Mayor  Collins 
made  a  most  interesting  proposal  for  en- 
couraging slumlords  to  maintain  their 
property  in  accordance  with  local  hous- 
ing codes.  The  proposal  would  require 
property  owners  to  maintain  their  prop- 
erty in  accordance  with  hourin?  codes  in 
order  to  obtain  the  depreciation  tax  ben- 
efits under  the  Intenial  Revenue  Code. 

This  suggestion  was  also  made  by  the 
Ar-.hitects  Renewal  Committee  in  Har- 
lem, Inc..  in  testimony  presented  to  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, in  1966. 

I  believe  the  denial  of  tax  benefits  to 
slumlords  who  persistently  violate  hous- 
ing codes  can  be  an  effective  inducement 
to  better  housing  in  the  urban  ghettos. 
The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  been  striving  for  j-ears  to  in- 
sure that  Federal  housing  programs  are 
not  rendered  ineffective  by  lax  code  en- 
forcement. In  1964  the  committee  in- 
serted a  provision  in  the  Housing  Act 
which  required  an  effective  code  enforce- 
ment program  to  be  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity's workable  program.  Beginning 
in  July  1967.  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  in  certifying  a 
community's    workable    program,    must 


also  determine  the  community  has  an 
adequate  program  of  local  code  enforce- 
ment. 

It  is,  therefore,  national  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
courage adequate  code  enforcement  ac- 
tivities on  the  part  of  local  governments. 
I  believe  that  ihe  proposal  to  deny  Fed- 
eral tax  benefits  to  code  violators  is  in 
keeping  with  this  national  policy.  It 
would  strengthen  the  hands  of  local  offi- 
cials and  provide  for  a  more  effective 
program  of  local  code  enforcement. 

I  am,  therefore,  submitting  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  me  to 
S.  2100.  Senator  Kennedy's  tax  incentive 
housing  bill.  The  amendment  would 
amend  section  167  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Act  requii-ing  that  t)€fore  any  deduc- 
tions for  depreciation  of  any  real  prop- 
erty could  be  allowed,  the  owner  of  the 
property  would  have  to  certify  the  prop- 
erty is  not  in  violation  of  any  law,  code, 
or  regulation  which  is  required  to  be  in 
effect  as  part  of  the  community's  work- 
able program.  Thus,  this  amendment  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Act  would 
strengthen  the  provision  contained  in 
section  101(c)  (2)  (A>  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  working  of 
this  proposal,  assume  a  slum  building  is 
purchased  for  S200.000.  Of  this  amount. 
the  owner  may  pay  S80.000  in  cash  and 
finance  the  other  $120,000  by  a  mortgage. 
Let  us  further  assume  that  the  interest 
on  the  mortgage,  Uxes,  utilities  and 
other  expenses  come  to  $25,000  per  year. 
and  that  the  yearly  rentals  come  to  S45.- 
000  per  year.  Thus,  the  owner  would  earn 
$20  000  per  year  on  his  original  cash  in- 
vestment of  $80,000.  U  the  useful  life 
of  the  building  is  20  years,  under  the 
straight  line  depreciation  method  he 
could  deduct  $10,000  against  his  income 
and  pay  taxes  on  only  $10,000.  Thus,  de- 
pendii^  upon  the  owner's  tax  bracket, 
he  could  save  from  S2,200  to  $4,800  on 
his  tax  bill  through  the  depreciation  de- 
duction. Thus,  the  denial  of  this  benefit 
could  be  a  material  inducement  in  per- 
suading the  owner  to  spend  the  SI. 000 
to  $2,000  needed  to  maintain  the  prop- 
erty adequately. 

Vers'  often  local  penalties  range  from 
$50  to  SlOO  for  code  violations.  These 
are  treated  as  a  minor  b-jsiness  expense 
by  the  slumlord.  The  needed  repairs 
are  consequently  ignored.  However,  the 
denial  of  Federal  tax  benefits  is  a  much 
more  powerful  potential  loss.  It  would 
make  an  owner  think  tuice  before  he 
would  let  his  property  run  down. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  iNo.  312 )  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 
.Amendment  No.  312 
On  page   51.   line  2.   Insert   the   following 
new  section  and  renumber  thereafter. 

"TO    ENComACE    COMP1XAJ.-CE    WTTH    LOCAL 
HOCSING    CODES 

"Sec  303.  That  section  167  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  irelatlng  to  deduction 


for  depreclaUon)  Is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (1)  as  subsecUon  (J),  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (h)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"  '  (  1 )  DEPKECIATION  DEDtrCnON  DEKtEB  IN 
C.\SE  OF  CERTAIN  tTNSATE  OR  trNSANrTABY  HOUS- 
ING.—NO  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
this  section  for  anv  taxable  year  with  respect 
to  anv  multlfamiiy  dwelling  which  U  de- 
termined by  the  housing,  public  health,  or 
other  appropriate  authority  of  the  unit  of 
general  local  government  in  which  such 
dwelling  Is  located  to  be  In  violation  of  any 
law.  code,  or  regulation  which  is  required  to 
be  in  eSect  and  enforced  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  Federal  grants-in-aid.'  "    , 


SOCLAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENT; 
THREE-WAY   FINANCING 

AMENDMENT    NO.    313 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  today  one  of  several  amend- 
m.ents  intended  to  be  proposed  by  me  to 
the  social  security  bill.  H.R.  12080.  While 
the  amendments  to  the  bill  which  I  shall 
offer  next  week  supplement  this  one  to 
provide  a  package  of  changes,  the  one  I 
submit  today  goes  to  the  root  of  a  prob- 
lem which  faces  us  again  this  year,  and 
which  v^^ll  face  us  again  and  again  in  the 
future  as  we  try  to  maintain  the  actu- 
arial soundness  of  the  trust  funds  while 
continuing,  as  we  must,  to  expand  the 
scope  of  the  protection  offered  to  bene- 
ficiaries. 

That  problem  is  the  problem  of  financ- 
ing. Tiie  tax  rate  is  ali-eady  substantial, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  rea- 
son the  bill  we  have  received  from  the 
House  is  smaller  than  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  in  its  benefits  lies  in  the 
fact  that  higher  benefits  require  more 
fimds  for  financing. 

We  have  set  in  this  country  as  a  rea- 
sonable poverty  line  a  figiire  of  $3,000 
for  an  urban  family  of  four.  Actually. 
$3,000  is  somewhat  below  the  figure  as 
calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau,  while 
for  a  nonfarm  family  of  seven  persons 
it  runs  up  to  $5,440. 

Yet  for  the  poor  wase  earner  with  an 
income  of  only  $3,000,  trj-ing  to  support 
his  family  and  scarcely  able  to  do  so.  «ven 
though  his  income  is  so  small  as  to  ex- 
empt him  from  income  tax,  the  present 
rate  of  payments  for  him  takes  away  $132 
in  social  security  and  health  insurance 
deductions.  The  same  sum,  of  course,  is 
paid  on  liis  behalf  by  the  employer.  For 
the  breadwinner  with  five  children  at  the 
poverty  figure  of  $5,440  the  sum  withheld 
from  his  pay  envelope  for  these  purposes 
comes  to  $261— a  verj'  sizable  amount  for 
such  a  worker. 

These  amounts  are  at  the  present  rate. 
To  make  them  higher  will  work  added 
hardship  on  those  in  the  lower  income 
categories,  to  whom  the  loss  of  even  an 
additional  $5  or  $10  is  keenly  felt.  Under 
the  bill  now  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee the  maximum  tax  next  year,  with 
the  base  raising  to  $7,600  from  $6,600  at 
present,  will  Increase  by  $44.  By  1971  the 
higher  percentages  applied  to  payroll  tax 
will  raise  the  individuals  contribution  by 
more  than  $100. 

I  believe  firmly  that  we  must  modify 
somewhat  the  self-financing  contribu- 
tory principle,  which  is  already  evidenc- 
ing in  the  bill  before  us — considerably 
reduced  in  benefits  from  those  in  the 


original  administration  proposal.  HJR. 
5710 — a  drag  upon  the  level  of  benefit* 
In  the  face  of  clearcut  need  for  consid- 
erably greater  improvement.  I  am  pro- 
posing, therefore,  that  in  effect  the 
present  rates  be  frozen  and  the  cost  of 
additional  benefits  be  provided  from  the 
general  fund. 

It  Is  perhaps  largely  forgotten  that  for 
a  time  during  the  1940's  the  social  secu- 
rity law  contained  a  provision  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  from  the  general 
revenue  If  needed  to  finance  benefits.  As 
it  turned  out,  however,  the  trust  funds 
were  maintained  in  actuarial  soundness 
without  such  general  appropriations, 
and  the  authority  was  never  used,  being 
eventually  repealed.  But  the  precedent 
does  exist,  and  the  use  of  the  less  regres- 
sive tax  sources  of  other  Federal  revenue 
I  believe  is  sounder  practice  in  the  econ- 
omy than  the  continued  buildup  of  indi- 
vidual taxation  upon  the  lower  income 
persons  who  make  up  the  great  majority 
of  OASDHI  Uxpayers. 

There  is  further  precedent  in  the 
arrangement  we  have  made  for  a  match- 
ing contribution  by  the  Government  of 
$3  per  participant  in  the  supplementary 
medical  program,  and  in  the  provision 
for  the  present  $35  payment — far  too 
low— to  those  over  72  who  are  not  fully 
qualified  for  benefits  by  their  previous 
work  experience.  In  short,  we  already 
have  tentatively,  and  in  a  small  way,  em- 
braced the  principle  which  I  propose,  of 
using  the  general  revenue  as  a  supple- 
mentary source  of  financing. 

Actually,  to  freeze  the  employer  and 
employee  contributions  at  tiie  present 
level  will  not  require  immediately  a  con- 
tribution from  the  Treasur>-  even  though 
the  amendment  will  authorize  it.  But  as 
the  years  go  on,  the  Treasury  financing 
will  increase  until,  when  the  needs  of 
the  trust  funds  require  a  total  of  14.4 
percent — and  that  sum  is  foreseeable— 
the  division  will  be  equal,  with  4.8  per- 
cent as  at  present  being  contributed  by 
each  of  the  three  parties. 

So  far  we  have  used  the  machinery  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  this  vast  pro- 
gram mainly  as  the  conduit  through 
which  money  is  received  from  manda- 
tory contributions — taxes,  if  you  viill— 
by  employers  and  employees.  The  system 
has  paid" for  itself;  there  has  not  been 
any  appreciable  share  contributed  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  elderly  re- 
tired, the  disabled,  the  medicaUy  needy 
now  covered.  It  has  been,  financially 
speaking,  little  different  from  private  In- 
surance where  the  risk  is  spread,  the 
premium  paid,  and  the  benefit  collected. 
In  a  seixse,  it  is  hardly  entitled  to  be 
called  "social"  insurance,  since  society 
in  the  broader  meaning  of  the  total  na- 
tional economy,  has  not  shared  in  its 
s'upport.  It  is  a  privately  financed  even 
though  Government-operated,  insurance 
system.  A  move  toward  sharing  in  the 
financing  by  the  Goveriiment  itself  is  a 
move  toward  makL-ig  it  truly  social  in- 
surance, with  the  society  as  a  whole  as- 
suming responsibility  it  does  not  now 
undertake. 

I  would,  in  fact,  be  happy  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  equal  sharing  as  of  the  pres- 
ent time  rather  than  waiting  for  the  dif- 
ferential to  rise  over  a  period  of  years 
until  the  Government's  share  Is  a  full 
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third.  But  we  have  a  system  now.  it  is 
working,  the  burden  is  a  familiar  one, 
and  any  effort  to  reduce  employer  and 
employee  shares  would  probably  be  im- 
possible to  secure.  But  for  the  future,  as 
I  have  outlined,  we  should  lay  the  bur- 
den of  the  additional  costs  more  heavily 
upon  the  less  regressive  taxes  of  the 
general  revenue  rather  than  upon  the 
individuals  and  the  employers  alone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  313 >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
Its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  <  S.  2268) 
to  assist  In  the  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer by  requiring  meaningful  disclosure 
of  the  cost  of  credit  in  advertising  de- 
signed to  promote  retail  installment 
sales.  Installment  loans,  or  open  end 
credit  plans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE     GENERALS     AND     ADMIRALS 
MUST    NOT    BE    PERMITTED    TO 
DIRECT    THE    POLICIES    OP    OUR 
NATION— CIVILIAN        AUTHORITY 
MUST   BE    SUPREME    OVER    MILI- 
TARY AUTHORITY 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Constitution  of  our  country  provides : 
The    President    shall    be    commander    In 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States  .  .  . 

It  would  be  well  to  recall  that  George 
Washington  presided  over  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  which  created  this  im- 
mortal document  during  a  period  of  4 
months  in  1787.  The  Constitution  Itself 
and  the  records  of  the  debates  in  the 
Convention  bear  witness  that  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  wisely  decreed  that  in  the 
United  States  civilian  authority  must  al- 
ways be  supreme  over  military  authority. 
The  Pounding  Fathers  In  1787  antici- 
pated what  a  great  20th  century  French 
statesman,  George  Clemenceau,  would 
assert  125  years  later: 

War  U  too  serloxM  a  matter  to  be  entmsted 
to  generals. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  outbursts  by 
some  of  the  Nation's  top  generals  and 
admirals  arrogantly  advocating  an  ex- 
tension of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  voicing  criticisms  of  the  judg- 
ment of  our  President  and  his  Secretary 
of  Defense  have  raised  serious  issues  of 
civilian  versus  military  control  of  de- 
fense policy  and  of  foreign  policy.  The 
Nation  recently  witnnssed  the  spectacle 
of  three  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  publicly  disagreeing  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  before  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee 
and  In  various  public  forums. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has 
stated  that  all  that  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  Is  really  accomplishing  is  im- 
posing a  price  on  North  Vietnam  which 


the  Government  at  Hanoi  and  the  people 
are  able  aiid  willing  to  pay.  It  consists  of 
some  loss  of  lives,  considerable  labor  in 
repairing  damage,  some  damage  to  un- 
important industrial  facilities,  and  the 
evacuation  of  key  cities  by  none.ssential 
civilians.  The  Secretary  stated  that 
North  Vietnam  cannot  be  "bombed  to  the 
negotiating  table."  and  he  expressed 
strong  opposition  to  expanding  and  en- 
larging the  air  war  to  new  targets  which 
would  involve  a  great  risk  of  spreading 
the  war. 

At  the  same  time,  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  called  for 
bombing  the  port  of  Haiphong  and  other 
presently  off-limit  targets  in  North  Viet- 
nam. He  publicly  differed  with  his  civil- 
ian superior,  Secretary  McNamara,  who 
told  the  subcommittee  such  attacks 
would  not  hamper  Hanoi's  war  opera- 
tions in  South  Vietnam  but  would  be 
costly  in  American  casualties  and  involve 
great  risk  of  conflict  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China. 

Earlier,  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  Gen. 
John  P.  McConnell  told  the  subcom- 
mittee that  an  additional  800,000  Ameri- 
can troops  woiild  have  been  needed  in 
South  Vietnam  had  there  been  no  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam.  This  so-called 
statistic  Is  completely  at  variance  with 
official  intelligence  estimates  released  by 
Secretary  McNamara  showing  that  the 
volume  of  war  supplies  monng  from 
North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam  is  "sig- 
nificantly under  100  tons  per  day,  a 
quantity  that  could  be  transported  by 
only  a  few  trucks." 

Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene,  Jr.,  Marine 
Corps  Commandant,  emerged  from  a 
closed  hearing  of  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee  and 
sounded  off  publicly  urging  the  bombing 
of  four  additional  Mlg  air  bases  in  North 
Vietnam  very  close  to  the  Chinese  border. 
He  also  reportedly  criticized  as  aiding 
the  Hanoi  administration  alleged  slow- 
ness and  delays  on  the  part  of  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  and  President 
Johnson  in  approving  enlarged  target 
lists.  Furthermore.  In  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  recent  grotesque  distortion  of 
the  traditional  role  of  the  military  in 
American  life.  General  Greene,  in  ad- 
dressing an  American  Legion  conven- 
tion, stated  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
more  important  than  the  plight  of 
America's  riot-torn  cities  and  slum  areas. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
General  Greene  is  undoubtedly  a  highly 
competent  and  experienced  military  offi- 
cer. However.  I  know  of  nothing  In  his 
past  or  present  record  which  qualifies 
him  as  an  expert  on  the  relative  impor- 
f^nce  of  the  many  and  serious  domestic 
prcblems  facing  our  Nation.  If  he  wishes 
to  publicly  voice  his  opinions  on  them, 
then  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  resign 
from  active  duty  In  our  Amied  Forces, 
and  then  as  a  private  citizen  expound  his 
views  on  domestic  problems  to  his  heart's 
content.  OtherR-ise,  it  appears  to  me  the 
general  should  bear  In  mind  and  attest 


by  his  public  statements,  if  he  feels  the 
urge  to  make  any,  that  he  is  an  officer  of 
our  Armed  Forces  responsible  to  and 
subordinate  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  past  Adm.  U.  S.  Grant  Sharp, 
the  Pacific  Fleet  commander,  and  Gen. 
Wilham  C.  Westmoreland,  the  com- 
mander in  Vietnam,  have  publicly  called 
for  more  bombing  and  for  wider  escala- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  war  in  North 
Vietnam.  Unfortunately,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  other  generals  and  admirals 
have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right 
to  direct  policies  of  war  and  peace  in- 
stead of  looking  to  their  jobs  as  ofiBcers 
of  our  Armed  Forces  whose  duty  it  is 
to  follow  out  the  instructions  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  and  his  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

After  2' 2  years  of  steadily  increasing 
escalation,  a  buildup  to  approximately 
600,000  men  and  a  level  of  bombing  ex- 
ceeding that  In  Europe  In  World  War  II, 
the  situation  In  So  ith  Vietnam  Is  no 
better  today  than  when  we  first  began 
this  tragic  mistake  and  became  involved 
with  our  Armed  Forces  in  an  ugly  civil 
war  In  Vietnam  and  doing  the  fighting 
instead  of  merely  advising.  After  more 
than  2^2  years  of  bombing  at  an  enor- 
mous cost  In  warplanes  and  men.  the 
Vletcong  has  more  than  doubled  Its  troop 
strength  south  of  the  demarcation  line 
temporarily  dividing  Vietnam  and  is  be- 
ginning to  hit  our  bases  and  men  with 
rockets  and  mortars  and  new  weapons  of 
all  kinds  In  the  Saigon  area  and  else- 
where In  South  Vietnam.  Our  escalation 
of  the  war  has  been  matched  by  the  Vlet- 
cong and  the  North  Vietnamese.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  stalemate  w'hlch  has 
merely  moved  the  war  to  a  higher  level 
of  combat,  casualties  and  destruction, 
and  In  particular,  killing  and  wounding 
more  civilian  men,  women,  and  children 
in  North  Vietnam. 

The  military  leaders  who  advised  the 
President  to  take  this  tragic  course  have 
failed  dismally  to  produce  any  results  for 
this  huge  investment.  Now  they  are  the 
chief  opponents  of  a  bombing  pause 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  indispens- 
able If  there  is  to  be  a  conference  open- 
ing negotiations  between  the  Hanoi  and 
Saigon  regimes  and  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  the  political  arm  of  the 
VC,  seeking  a  ceasefire  and  a  political 
solution  of  the  war.  It  is  well  understood 
that  an  end  to  the  bombing  is  the  first 
step  toward  negotiation. 

If  bombing  of  the  north  has  failed,  as 
it  has;  and  if  further  bombing  closer  to 
the  border  of  Communist  China  would 
Involve  too  great  a  risk  of  spreading  the 
war  and  bringing  into  combat  ground 
forces  of  Communist  China,  as  occurred 
in  North  Korea,  then  why  continue  the 
bombing  at  all?  Except  for  the  appalling 
destruction  of  private  dwellings,  cottages, 
and  bridges  \isited  on  North  Vietnam, 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  bombing  attack 
is  conceded  by  almost  every  qualified 
observer  except,  of  course,  the  generals 
and  admirals. 

The  hawkish  generals  and  admirals 
who  had  a  field  day  before  the  Senate 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee refuse  to  face  the  fact  that  unlimited 
bombing,  by  every  prudent  estimate,  will 
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not  end  the  war  but  would  probably  ex- 
pand it  into  a  war  with  China  and  pos- 
sibly a  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
refuse  to  face  the  fact,  now  well  demon- 
strated, that  the  bombing  is  a  failure. 
They  refuse  to  face  the  fact  that  unless 
we  wish  to  pour  miUions  of  troops  into 
total  occupation  of  South  Vietnam  and 
North  Vietnam  also,  no  end  of  this  blood- 
letting, bitter  fighting  and  terrorism 
seems  possible  within  the  next  few  years 
except  by  arriving  at  a  political  settle- 
ment at  the  negotiating  table. 

Mr.  President,  the  technique  during  the 
recent  Senate  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  hearings  in  which  heavily 
braided  generals  and  admirals  gave  secret 
testimony,  and  subsequently  the  sub- 
stance of  their  remarks  was  publicly  re- 
vealed in  great  detail  to  whip  up  public 
demand  for  increased  bombing  seems  to 
me  to  be  repugnant  to  the  democratic 
process.  It  is  one  more  manifestation  of 
the  arrogant  power  which  the  Milltai-y 
Establishment  has  taken  unto  Itself  and 
which  weakens  the  very  basis  of  our  so- 
ciety. The  Preparedness  Subcommittee, 
in  my  considered  judgment,  was  definite- 
ly off  base  when  It  Issued  the  critical 
statement  that  President  Johnson  and 
Secretary  McNamara'  have  "employed 
military  aviation  In  a  carefully  con- 
tiolled.  restricted,  and  graduated  buildup 
of  bombing  pressure  which  discounted 
the  professional  judgment  of  our  best 
military  experts  and  substituted  civilian 
judgment."  All  members  of  that  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  and  all  staff 
members  should  know  that  this  is  exactly 
and  precisely  what  our  Constitution  pro- 
vides. Military  judgment  in  our  United 
States  must  never  be  permitted  to  over- 
ride and  overrule  the  judgment  and  de- 
cision of  the  Commander  In  Chief,  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  report  it  was  stated  that 
the  Senators  heard  the  most  knowledge- 
able and  qualified  witnesses,  Including 
military  leaders  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. The  witnesses  were:  Adm.  U.  S. 
Grant  Sharp:  Adm.  Roy  Johnson,  com- 
mander of  the  Pacific  Fleet;  Gen.  John 
Ryan,  commanding  the  Pacific  Air 
Force;  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler.  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  Lt.  Gen. 
Robert  Momyer,  commanding  7th  Air 
Force  In  Vietnam;  Gen.  John  P.  Mc- 
Connell, Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff;  Adm. 
T.  H.  Moorer,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations; 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara; 
Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  Army  Chief  of 
Staff;  Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene,  Marine 
Corps  Commandant;  and  retired  Maj. 
Gen.  Gilbert  L.  Meyers,  former  deputy 
commander  of  the  7th  Air  Force. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  subcommit- 
tee did  not  hear  the  testimony  of  other 
extremely  knowledgeable  and  qualified 
witnesses.  Why  did  not  the  subcommittee 
call  Lt.  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin,  former 
Chief  of  U.S.  Army  Plans  and  Operations, 
a  famed  combat  paratrooper,  and  a 
former  Ambassador  to  France?  General 
Gavin  has  made  the  following  Incisive 
statements  concerning  our  Involvement 
in  Vietnam: 

To  Increase  the  bombing  and  to  bomb  Ha- 
noi— or  even  Pelplng — will  add  to  our  prob- 
lems rather  than  detract  from  them,  and  It 


will  not  stop  the  penetrations  of  North  Viet- 
nam troops  into  the  south. 

.  .  .  bomblne  attacks  Intended  to  achieve 
psychological  Impact  through  the  killing  of 
noncombatants  Is  unquestionably  wrong. 
Likewise  the  attack  of  targets  near  areas 
hlghlv  populated  by  civilians,  where  civilians 
are  likely  to  be  casualties,  Is  also  militarily 
as  well  as  morally  wrong.  . . 

In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  Febru- 
ary 1966,  General  Gann  asked  the  fol- 
lowing penetrating  question: 

Is  Vietnam  at  this  point  worth  this  Invest- 
ment of  our  national  resources,  with  all  the 
other  commitments  we  have  worldwide?  Are 
we  not  becoming  too  mesmerized  with  this? 
Are  we  not  losing  sight  of  the  total  global 
picture? 

Why  did  not  the  subcommittee  hear 
from  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway?  Gen- 
eral Rldgway,  former  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
and  commander  of  our  forces  during  the 
Korean  war,  earlier  this  year  said: 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  there  Is  nothing 
in  the  present  situation  or  in  cur  code  that 
requires  us  to  bomb  a  small  Asian  nation 
back  Into  the  stone  age. 

General  Ridgway  also  has  warned  that 
the  United  States  is  at  present  committed 
"to  an  upward  spirallng  course  that  may 
approach  annihilation." 

Why  did  not  the  subcommittee  take 
testim'ony  from  another  great  American 
militar>-  leader.  Gen.  Da\1d  M.  Shoup, 
former  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps?  General  Shoup  has  publicly 
stated : 

I  don't  think  the  whole  of  South  East 
Asia,  as  related  to  the  present  and  future 
safety  and  freedom  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, is  worth  the  life  or  limb  of  a  single 
American. 

Of  course,  in  view  of  the  selective  proc- 
ess followed  by  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee in  listening  to  the  testimony 
of  certain  generals  and  in  not  request- 
ing the  testimony  of  other  generals 
whose  achievements  in  war  and  in  later 
cinlian  life  have  been  most  noteworthy, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  subcommit- 
tee rejected  the  testimony  of  Secretarj' 
McNamara,  who  spoke  for  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  President  Johnson, 
when  he  said: 

Bombing  of  North  Vietnam  Is  supplemen- 
tal to,  not  a  substitute  for,  fighting  the  war 
m  South  Vietnam. 

There  is  clear  and  direct  confiict  be- 
tween Secretary  McNamara  and  the 
generals  who  testified  before  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee. 
The  subcommittee  In  its  report  declared : 

As  between  these  diametrically  opposed 
views  .  .  .  logic  and  prudence  required  that 
the  decision  be  the  tmanimotis  weight  of 
military  Judgment. 

This  Is  a  direct  assertion  that  the 
\1ews  of  the  generals  and  admirals 
should  prevail  over  the  views  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief.  This  represents  a 
reversal  of  the  doctrine  established  In 
our  Constitution  by  the  great  patriots  we 
Americans  should  revere. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  serious  ero- 
sion taking  place  in  the  constitutional 
balance  that  supposedly  places  the  mili- 
tary under  civilian  control  and  direction. 
Only  President  Johnson  would  be  able  to 
restore  civilian  control  of  national  pol- 


icy through  the  exercise  of  his  presiden- 
tial prerogatives  imder  the  Constitution. 
Pressure  from  the  Military  Establish- 
ment should  be  countered  to  keep  this 
a  limited  war,  to  end  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  to  negotiate  a  cease- 
fire and  an  armistice  and  an  eventual 
end  to  our  involvement  in  a  miserable 
civil  war  which  has  already  taken  the 
lives  of  more  than  15.000  young  Ameri- 
cans, wounded  more  than  70.000  others, 
and  afflicted  untold  thousands  of  young 
Americans  with  malaria  and  other 
jungle  diseases  from  which  many  of 
them  will  suffer  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives.  All  this  in  a  little  country 
10.000  miles  distant  and  of  no  strategic 
or  economic  importance  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  counteract  the  pressure  of  the 
generals  and  admirsds  who  strive  to 
override  the  decisions  of  their  civilian 
superiors.  Let  us  hope  that  President 
Johnson  will  soon  announce  an  uncon- 
ditional cessation  of  our  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  take  meaningful 
steps  toward  obtaining  a  cease-fire  and 
an  armistice.  If  bombing  has  not 
brought  the  VC  and  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment to  the  negotiating  table  with  the 
Saigon  jtmta.  why  not  try  an  imcondi- 
tional  halt  to  the  bombing?  Nothing 
would  be  lost.  No  other  course  really 
makes  sense. 


MINI-CONSENSUS      FOR      ADMINIS- 
TRATION'S  TAX- HIKE   PROPOSAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  disturbing  lack  of  convincing  evi- 
dence for  the  tax  increase  proposed  by 
the  President.  On  numerous  occasions  I 
have  pointed  out,  both  on  the  fioor  of 
this  body  and  othenxlse,  the  dangers  in- 
volved in  hurtling  ahead  to  impose  a 
heavy  tax  increase  on  the  basis  of  an  ex- 
pected future  outburst  of  economic  de- 
mand. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  M.  J. 
Rossant  of  the  New  York  Times  in  a  col- 
umn in  todays  issue  of  that  paper  speaks 
of  the  "rickety  look  about  the  consensus 
that  the  Administration  has  assembled 
to  support  the  President's  demand  for 
tax  Increases."  He  notes  the  difference 
between  the  present  contradictory  atti- 
tudes of  businessmen,  bankers,  econ- 
omists, and  labor  leaders  toward  the  tax 
proposal  and  the  rather  solid  support 
that  was  shown  for  the  1964  tax  cuts. 
As  Mr.  Rossant  points  out.  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Nation's  business  economists 
have  Increased  their  opposition  to  the 
tax  hike.  He  also  mentions  the  danger 
that  the  administration  s  forecasts  may 
overstate  the  extent  of  any  pickup  In  de- 
mand just  as  it  failed  to  predict  the  full 
extent  of  the  letdown  experienced  ear- 
lier this  year.  As  I  have  pointed  out  on 
previous  occasions,  our  industrial  ca- 
pacity is  at  a  lower  rate  of  utilization 
now  than  It  was  in  1964  when  the  re- 
cessed condition  of  the  economy  was 
given  as  a  major  reason  for  a  tax  cut. 

I  might  point  out  that  Mr.  Rossant 
shows  that  a  ver>'  large  proportion  of 
the  Nation's  business  economists  oppose 
the  tax  increase,  although  the  financial 
section    of    the    Washington    Post    this 
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morning  has  given  the  impression  that 
the  economists  are  overwhelmingly  for 
it  They  certainly  are  not. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ros- 
aant's  column  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THK    MlNI-CON6EN3tJS:     SUPPORT    FOR    A    TaX 

Incbeasb  Is  Said  To  Lack  Convictton  ajjd 

Enthusiasm 

(By  M.  J.  Rossant) 

There's  a  rickety  look  about  the  consenstis 
that  the  Administration  has  assembled  to 
support  the  President's  demand  for  tax  In- 
creases. Pew  oi  those  who  ha,ve  given  their 
backing  have  gone  down  the  line  lor  the 
Johnson  package.  Most,  It  seems.  Just  want 
to  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  over  tax 
policy  that  has  prevailed  for  the  last  18 
months. 

Certainly  the  new  consensus  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  the  solid  and  broadly  based 
coalition  of  businessmen,  bankers,  labor 
leaders  and  economists  rallying  around  the 
Administration's  tax  reduction  program  In 
1964.  Then,  there  was  no  real  opposition  to 
the  tax-cut  bandwagon. 

The  tax-increase  bandwagon,  though,  is 
a  much  less  impressive  affair.  It  Is  always 
more  difficult  to  muster  support  for  raising 
taxee  than  for  lowering  them,  but  even  so, 
the  present  mlxed-up,  mini-consensus  Is 
notably  lacking  In  conviction  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

MISCALCULATIOKS  .SEE^f 

It  Is  c'.ear,  for  Instance,  that  the  con- 
sensus endorsing  tax  Increases  Is  not  a  con- 
sensus providing  wholehearted  backing  for 
the  Administration's  economic  policies. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Administration  Is 
coming  under  fire  from  many  supporters  of 
tajc  increases  who  think  that  the  economic 
problems  posed  by  a  swollen  Federal  budget 
deficit  and  Inflationary  price  and  wage  rises 
stem  primarily  from  miscalculations  made 
by  the  President  and  his  advisers. 

The  groups  who  want  taxes  Increased  have 
different  motives  for  doing  so.  Labor  unions 
want  to  soak  big  business  and  the  rich;  busi- 
nessmen want  to  see  reductions  in  Govern- 
ment spending;  bankers  want  to  make  sure 
that  there  Is  no  repeat  performance  of  last 
year's  painful  credit  squeeze;  and  economists 
appear  to  be  suggesting  that  tax  Increases 
are  needed  If  the  economic  upturn  Is  as 
strong  and  as  vigorous  as  the  Administration 
Is  saying  It  will  be. 

so  MB  CLEAR  DISSENT 

There  also  are  some  outright  dissenters. 
The  National  Association  of  Business  Econo- 


now  as  it  was  in  underestimating  the  slow- 
down earlier  this  year.  Many  economists,  at 
any  rate,  are  unwilling  to  Join  the  forecast 
consensus  as  readily  as  they  have  in  tiie 
past. 

Harvard's  Otto  Eckstein,  who  served  on 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under 
President  Johnson,  parted  company  with  the 
Administration  In  telling  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  he  expected  a 
fairly  moderate  advance  In  economic  activity. 
In  his  view,  he  added,  the  Administration's 
tax  proposal  seemed  "rather  austere." 

A  similar  stand  has  been  taken  by  Colum- 
bia's Raymond  J.  Saulnier,  who  suggested 
that  the  rise  in  activity  "will  be  a  relatively 
slow  one,  not  only  over  the  rest  of  this  year 
but  In  1968,  too." 

But  both  Dr.  Saulnier  and  Dr.  Eckstein 
think  that  some  tax  increase  is  necessary  to 
relieve  financial  pressures.  Dr.  Eckstein  ar- 
gued that  tax  Increases  were  needed  to  'per- 
mit the  recovery  In  housing  to  continue  and 
to  keep  interest  rates  from  rising  out  of 
hand,  wiiile  Dr.  Saulnier  took  the  view  that 
tax  increases  must  also  be  accompanied  by 
limits  on  federal  spending  If  the  economy 
was  to  enjoy  a  resumption  of  noninflatlonary 
growth. 

These  divergent  views  underline  the  Jerry- 
built  nature  of  the  tax  consensus.  The  Ad- 
ministration can  no  longer  claim  the  strong 
support  that  it  had  before  and  after  the 
passage  of  its  1964  tax  reductions,  when  it 
seemed  that  it  could  do  no  wrong. 

Now,  much  of  the  consensus  Is  made  up  of 
critics  who  feel  that  If  tax  Increases  are 
needed,  it  is  mainly  because  the  Administra- 
tion has  been  doing  so  little  right. 


RECENT  PRICE  INCREASES  WOULD 
BE  AGGRAVATED.  NOT  SLOWED, 
BY  TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
newspapers  again  this  morning  report  a 
number  of  price  increases.  Including  sug- 
ar, chemicals,  carpets,  and  batteries. 

Members  of  Congress  should  be  aware 
that  none  of  these  price  increases  are 
the  result  of  increasing  demand.  None 
of  these  price  increases  would  be 
stemmed  by  an  increase  in  taxes. 
»  Indeed,  a  tax  increase  might  very  well 
contribute  to  greater  price  increases. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues today  because  the  prime  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  administration's 
tax  hike  has  been  that  it  is  necessary  to 
stem  inflation. 

If  the  tax  increase  would  stop  prices 


ff-om  rising  or  slow  the  price  rise  down 
mists  reported  that  one-quarter  of  Its  mem-     L.  might  be  a  price  worth  paying, 
bers  polled  in  a  recent  survey  were  against^^    g^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  inflation  we  have  suf- 
tax  increases,  while  the  United  States  Cham-     ^^^^^    .^^   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^    indicated   by 

price  increases  in  steel,  where  demand  is 
far  below  last  year;  in  autos,  where  de- 
mand is  well  below  1965  and  1966  and 
falling;  in  color  television,  which  is  suf- 
fering a  serious  recession  in  demand; 
and  now  in  a  variety  of  other  products — 
this  kind  of  inflation  cannot  be  stopped 
by  reducing  demand  still  fuither 
through  the  imposition  of  a  tax  increase. 

In  each  of  the  cases  of  price  increases 
reported  in  today's  papers  the  stated 
cause  is  cost — I  repeat,  costs;  cost  in- 
creases; not  shortages  of  supply:  not 
limitations  on  factory  capacity;  not  la- 
bor shortages;  not  a  zooming  market. 

The  economic  support  for  the  admin- 
istration's tax  increase  has  been  woe- 
fully superficial.  There  has  been  little 
or  no  analysis  of  the  kind  of  inflation- 
ary pressure  we  face.  Such  an  analysis 


ber  of  Commerce  and  a  number  of  Indivldiuil 
forecasters  are  far  from  convinced  that  the 
upsurge  In  business  will  conform  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's optimistic  expectations. 

Administration  supporters,  led  by  Walter 
W.  Heller,  former  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  managed  to 
get  260  academic  economists  to  sign  a  Joint 
statement  calling  for  tax  increases.  Since 
academic  economists  are  not  forecisters.  they 
gave  a  qualified  endo'-^oTipnt  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Admlnlsi.-atlon  will  turn 
out  to  be  right  about  the  extent  of  the 
upturn. 

But  the  Administration's  forecasts  have 
been  far  from  accurate,  which  Is  one  reason 
that  Its  policies  have  gone  awry. 

Quite  apart  from  the  automobile  strike 
that  could  turn  out  to  be  a  definite  If  tem- 
porary check  to  the  recovery,  there  is  consid- 
erable evidence  Indicating  that  the  Adminis- 
tration may  be  as  wide  of  the  mark  in  over- 
stating the  extent  of  the  pickup  In  business 


suggests  that  a  tax  increase  is  exactly 
the  wrong  medicine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  reporting  the  price  increases  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Prices  Advanced  on  Sevteral  Goods — In- 
creases IN  Sugar  Posted.  Chemicals,  Car- 
pets, and  Batteries  Affected 

(By  \VlUlam  Freeman) 

Still  more  price  rises  were  posted  yesterday 
for  a  variety  of  products,  among  them  sugar, 
chemicals,  carpeting  and  carpet  fibers  and 
storage  batteries.  The  sugar  advance  was 
new.  Most  of  the  others  were  additional  pro- 
ducers following  the  lead  of  competitors. 

American  Sugar  Company,  a  cane-sugar  re- 
finer, advanced  refined  sugar  15  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds  at  the  wholesale  level.  The  ad- 
vance applies  botii  to  industrial  grades  and 
consumed  packages. 

The  new  price  for  the  base  industrial  grade 
packed  in  100-pound  bags  will  be  $10.75,  up 
from  $10.60  in  the  Northeast.  In  the  South- 
east It  will  be  $10.50,  in  the  Gulf  area  $10.35 
andlnthe  West  $10. 

lead  followed 

National  Sugar  Refining  Company  and  Re- 
fined Syrups  and  Sugars.  Inc.,  Eastern  re- 
finers, were  quick  to  follow  American's  lead. 

The  refiners  will  take  business  at  current 
prices  for  delivery  through  the  close  of  busi- 
ness Sept.  29. 

This  Is  the  first  change  In  the  basic  North- 
eastern price  since  last  December,  when  do- 
mestics raws  sold  at  $7.12  a  hundred  pounds 
delivered  in  New  York.  Now  the  price  is  $7.33. 

Sugar  men  ascribed  the  advance  to  In- 
creases in  operating  costs. 

The  General  Battery  and  Ceramic  Corpora- 
tion said  It  would  increase  prices  on  automo- 
tive batteries  and  spark  plugs  on  or  before 
Oct.  1.  Harry  J.  Noznesky.  president,  ascribed 
the  action  to  higher  labor,  material  and 
transportation  costs. 

Sp)eclfic  price  changes  were  not  disclosed. 
The  company  earlier  had  increased  prices  on 
industrial  batteries. 

RISES    considered 

On  Monday,  Gould-National  Batteries  said 
It  was  considering  substantial  rises  In  the 
near  future  on  name-brand  private-label 
batteries. 

Advances  of  5  to  8  cents  a  pound  were  an- 
nounced by  E.  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.. 
Inc.,  on  its  Dacron  polyester  staple  used  In 
carpets. 

The  fibers  division  of  American  Cyanamld 
Company  announced  a  rise  of  2  cents  a 
pound  for  Its  acrylic  fiber  for  carpeting.  Mar- 
tin B.  Friedman,  director  of  mar:<eting  of 
the  division,  said  high-bulk  Type  61B  fiber 
for  stock-dyeing  and  high-bulk  Type  68  fiber 
for  piece-dyeing  would  go  to  64  cents  a 
fxjund.  effective  at  once. 

The  Roxbury  Carpet  Company  of  Saxon- 
vUle,  Mass.,  Informed  its  distributors  that 
prices  of  selected  grades  of  carpet  would  go 
up  2  to  7  per  cent.  Most  nylon  grades  will  be 
affected  because  of  recent  rises  in  fiber  costs. 

The  Union  Carbide  Corporation  said  It 
would  raise  the  price  of  two  alcohols  in  100- 
gallon  drums  on  Oct.  1.  Bulk  quantities  are 
not  affected. 
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VIOLATION  BY  U.S.S.R.  OF 
GENEVA  CONVENTION  ON 
SEAS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
action  of  the  Soviet  Ministrj-  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  refusing  permission  for  two 
U,S.  Coast  Guard  icebreakers  to  pass 


through  the  Vilkitsky  Straits  north  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  my  judgment  is  a 
violation  by  the  U.S.S.R.  of  the  1958 
Geneva  Convention  on  the  Seas  ratified 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  a  party  to  this 
Convention,  which  states: 

There  shall  be  no  suspension  of  the 
innocent  passage  of  foreign  ships  through 
the  straits  which  are  used  for  international 
navigation  between  one  part  of  the  high 
seas  and  another  part  of  the  high  seas  or  the 
territorial  sea  of  a  foreign  State. 

The  Coast  Guard  icebreakers  Edisto 
and  Eastwind  were  on  a  routine  oceano- 
graphic  research  trip  on  the  polar  route. 
The  Soviet  Government  had  been  in- 
formed by  the  Department  of  State  in 
advance  as,  a  courtesy.  There  was  no 
justifiable  reason,  legal  or  othen\-ise,  for 
the  Soviet  Government  to  state  that  it 
would  regard  passage  of  the  icebreakers 
through  the  straits  as  a  violation  of 
Soviet  frontiers. 

This  unfriendly  act  of  the  Soviet 
Union  serves  only  to  put  in  jeopardy  the 
efforts  of  those  in  the  Congress  and  in 
the  administration  who  seek  a  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  desires  further  steps  of 
detente  between  the  two  nations,  she 
would  be  well  advised  to  abandon  such 
unwarranted  practices  which  do  not  con- 
tribute to  mutual  understanding  between 
governments  and  peoples. 


MIAMI  BEACH:  AN  IDEAL  POLITICAL 
CONVENTION  CITY 


This  society,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
outstanding  in  Washington,  is  composed 
of  Georgians  who  now  reside  in  this  area. 
Organized  in  1885,  it  boasts  an  active 
membership  of  almost  200. 

The  luncheon  for  Senator  Russell  will 
be  held  at  12  noon  Saturday  in  the  Wil- 
lard  Hotel  Ballroom,  and  all  Georgians 
and  other  friends  of  Senator  Russell  are 
invited  to  attend.  Interested  parties 
should  contact  Mr.  Cart  Hancock,  society 
president,  6817  Valley  Brook  Drive,  Falls 
Church,  Va. 

The  punx)se  of  the  luncheon  is  to  brmg 
together  Georgians  now  occupying  high 
positions  in  the  Federal  Government  and 
all  the  many  friends  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  in  order  to  pay  tribute 
to  him  for  his  long  and  distinguished 
service  to  his  State  and  to  the  Nation. 
In  addition  to  members  of  the  Georgia 
consrcssional  delegation,  persons  ex- 
pected to  attend  include  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk;  Dr.  Glenn  W,  Sutton, 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission; and  I.  K.  Hay,  Deputy  General 
Counsel  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commi-ssion  and  a  former  administrative 
aide  to  Senator  Russell. 

This  will  be  indeed  well-deserved  rec- 
ognition of  the  outstanding  public  service 
Senator  Russell  has  rendered  for  most 
of  his  lifetime.  He  is  now  in  his  35th  year 
in  the  Senate  and  prior  to  coming  to  this 
body  he  serv'ed  with  distinction  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia.  I  know  that  this  lunch- 
eon will  be  a  memorable  occasion  for  him, 
and  I  share  great  pride  with  all  Georgians 
in  the  splendid  work  that  he  is  doing  in 
the  Senate. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago,  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention   Site    Committee   chose   Miami 
Beach  as  the  location  for  their  1968  con- 
vention. This  week  a  highly  represent- 
ative contingent  from  the  Dade  County 
area  headed  by  Miami  Beach  Mayor  Jay 
Dermer,    the    city    commission,    hotel 
operators,  and  officials  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  came  to  Washington  and 
appeared  before  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  Chairman,  John  Bailey,  and 
members  of  his  staff  and  site  selection 
officials.      accompanied      by      Senator 
Smathers,  Representatives  F.\scell  and 
Pepper,  and  myself.  Our  effort  was  to 
have  Miami  Beach  named  as  a  site  for 
the  1968  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion. I  think  we  made  a  highly  persuasive 
presentation  and  I  hope    :iat  all  of  us, 
working  cooperatively,  wi.l  be  able  to 
bring    this   second   important   national 
gathering  to  Miami  Beach  in  1968,  where 
the     natural     charm     and     up-to-the- 
minute  facilities  combine  to  make  that 
citv  a  logical  and  desirable  choice  for 
both  of  the  outstanding  national  political 
conventions. 


GEORGIA  STATE  SOCIETY  LUNCH- 
EON ON  SEPTEMBER  16  TO  HONOR 
SENATOR  RUSSELL 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  luncheon  to  be  held  this  Satur- 
day in  honor  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,   RicmRD  B.   Russell,    that   is 
sponsored  by  the  Georgia  State  Society  of 
Washington. 


A  DESERVED  TRIBUTE  TO 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  short- 
ly before  the  recent  congressional  ad- 
journment, President  Johnson  celebrated 
his  59th  birthday. 

Of  all  the  good  washes  and  kind  words 
the  President  received,  I  think  none  are 
more  appropriate  than  those  by  Mr. 
Gould  Lincoln,  columnist  for  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star. 

Mr  Lincoln  noted  that  Lyndon  John- 
son has  put  in  "30  turbulent  years  of 
public  service"  in  the  House,  the  Senate, 
as  Vice  President,  and  as  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

And  he  said: 

No  President  hajs  had  more  or  heavier 
burdens  placed  upon  his  shoulders  than  has 
he  In  the  nearly  four  years  he  has  occupied 
the  White  House.  No  President  has  stood  up 
to  them  more  firmly,  under  bitter  flre  from 
many  quarters. 

I  agree.  And  as  Mr.  Lincoln  points 
out: 

President  Johnson  has  conducted  his  of- 
fice with  remarkable  restraint.  He  has  to 
think  of  the  welfare  of  the  American  people, 
which  he  has  sworn  to  protect— ahd  he  does. 
He  has  been  accused  of  playing  politics— 
but  If  his  accusers  are  correct,  he  is  doing 
the  utmost  to  ruin  himself  politically.  This 
does  not  sound  like  selfish  politics. 

I  think  Mr.  Lincoln's  observation  is  the 
best  birthdav  tribute  that  President 
Johnson  could  receive.  We  Americans 
seem  to  appreciate  our  Presidents  only 
after  they  have  left  office. 

President  Johnson  deserves  the  com- 


mendation and  respect  of  us  all  for  the 
wisdom  and  courage  he  has  shown  &s 
the  leader  of  this  Nation.  And  I  can  think 
of  no  better  time  to  extend  this  appre- 
ciation than  right  now,  while  the  bur- 
dens of  his  office  weigh  heavily  upon 
him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  Gould  Lincoln's  excel- 
lent article  entitled  "Johnson's  30  Tur- 
bulent Years." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Johnsons  30  TuRsrLEKT  Years 
(By  Gould  Lincoln) 
Lyndon  Haines  Johnson  last  Sunday  cele- 
brated quietly  the  59th  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  He  might  well  have  celebrated  at  the 
same  time  30  turbulent  years  of  public  serv- 
ice, first  as  a  member  of  the  House,  then 
senator,  vice  president  and  President  of  the 
United  States. 

No  President  has  had  more  or  heavier  bur- 
dens placed  upon  his  shoulders  than  has  he 
In  the  nearly  fotir  years  he  has  occupied  the 
White  House.  No  President  has  stood  up  to 
them  more  firmly,  under  bitter  fire  from 
many  quarters,  including  members  of  his 
own  political  party  as  well  as  of  the  Republi- 
can party. 

Today,  when  the  country  needs  unity  to 
a  greater  degree  than  at  any  time  since  the 
days  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Johnson  Is  the 
target  of  attack  from  the  Vietnam  peace 
advocates,  from  the  war  advocates,  from  the 
leaders  of  the  Negroes  whom  he  has  sought 
to  aid,  from  the  press  and  other  news  media, 
from  the  Congress  and  from  opponente  of 
the  war  he  is  making  against  poverty,  and 
from  those  who  oppose  any  tax  increases. 

He  is  going  his  way  with  remarkable  re- 
straint. He  has  to  think  of  the  welfare  of  the 
American    people,    which   he    has    sworn    to 
protect^-and  he  does.  He  has  been  accused 
of  plaving  politics— but  if  his  accusers  are 
correct,  he  Is  doing  the  utmost  to  ruin  him- 
self politically.  This  does  not  sound  like  self- 
ish politics. 
Who  are  his  chief  accusers? 
The  latest  is  Gov.  George  liomney  of  Michi- 
gan, who  is  seeking  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  President  and  who  has  called  John- 
son "a  political  animal."  Romney  is  only  one 
of  a  long  list  who  have  sought  to  pin,  to 
them,  an  uncomplimentary  political  label  on 
Johnson.   According   to   them,   nobody,    but 
nobody.  Is  playing  politics  except  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Heaven  save  the  mark!  Romney.  the  Re- 
publican leaders  In  Congress,  Senators  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  William  Ful- 
brlght  of  Ai-kansas,  Morse  of  Oregon,  have 
none  of  them  ever  heard  of  politics,  or  ever 
played  the  game — for  personal  advantage? 
Or  have  they? 

Johnson  became  President  In  an  hour  of 
national  sorrow  and  upheaval,  due  to  the 
assassination  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
Under  Johnson's  leadership,  there  was  no 
break,  no  hesitation  In  the  transition  from  a 
Kennedy  administration  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  a  Johnson  administration. 

Johnson,  living  up  to  a  promise,  continued 
the  Kennedv  policies  and  has  developed  his 
own  with  firmness.  In  both  cases.  He  obtained 
from  Congress  a  mass  of  progressive  legisla- 
tion to  carry  out  these  policies— and  he  Is 
continuing  to  make  similar  gains  In  Congress, 
notwithstanding  the  constant  attacks  made 
upon  him. 

A  native  of  one  of  the  11  states  that  sought 
to  form  the  Confederacy  and  break  away  from 
the  Union,  largely  over  the  slave  Issue,  John- 
son has  exerted  every  effort  to  win  for  the 
Negroes  of  this  country  full  civil  rights.  'WhUe 
he  was  majoritv  leader  of  the  Senate  he  en- 
gineered the  first  civil  rights  bill  to  pass  that 
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body — and  become  law — -since  Reconstruction 
days.  As  President  he  has  continued  the  fight. 
He  has  appointed  the  first  Negro  member  of 
the  President's  cabinet.  He  has  appointed  and 
the  Senate  has  confirmed  his  appointment  of 
a  Negro  to  serve  aa  associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Recently,  it  has  become  a  dirty  idea  that 
we  should  fight  Communist  aggression. 
Johnson  Is  fighting  such  aggresilon  in  Viet- 
nam and  he  Is  reviled  for  It  by  many  at 
home  who  should  know  better,  and  43^'  our 
supposed  allies  abroad. 

He  was  not  responsible  for  the  Communist 
take  over  In  Cuba,  but  he  prormsed  there 
would  not  be  another  "Cuba"  In  this  hemi- 
sphere If  he  could  prevent  it — and  he  did  In 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  President  Is  attacked  from  many  sides 
for  "doing  nothing"  about  crime  In  the 
streets  of  our  cities.  Many  of  those  attack- 
ing him  are  those  primarily  responsible  for 
protecting  our  citizens  against  criminals. 
Under  our  government  this  responsibility 
originates  in  local  and  state  governments. 
And  there  the  prime  responsibility  continues 
to  lie. 

If  a  scapegoat  Is  worth  finding  in  this  ter- 
rible condition  where  crime  has  become  a 
habit  and  criminals  have  been  permitted  to 
run  loose,  it  is  not  the  President.  It  is  the 
courts  and  their  decisions,  beginning  with 
the  Supreme  Court.  Decisions  that  have  para- 
lyzed law  enforcement  and  m\de  a  mockery 
of  Justice:  decisions  which  have  been  directed 
to  the  protection  of  the  criminal's  rights  not 
those  of  his  victim. 

Little  is  perfect  In  this  government  of  ours. 
But  John3on  has  more  points  to  his  credit 
than  many  of  his  detractors. 


THE  JOHNSON  EDUCATION  RECORD, 
OPPORTUNTTY  UNLIMITED 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  past  week  a  new  school  year  dawned 
for  millions  of  young  Americans  In 
schools  and  colleges  across  the  Nation. 

We  can  be  very  proud  that  over  44 
million  students  are  enrolled  In  public 
schools  today,  with  6.5  million  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  higher  education  at  pri- 
vate and  public  American  colleges  and 
universities. 

We  can  be  proud  that  there  is  In  Wash- 
ington an  administration,  with  allies  in 
Congress,  which  cares  deeply  about  edu- 
cational opportunity,  and  whose  pro- 
grams are  responsible  for  some  of  those 
millions  of  students  getting  an  education 
which  might  not  have  been  theirs. 

As  we  move  forward  and  engage  new 
problems,  we  ought  not  to  forget  the 
spectacular  progress  made  by  the  John- 
son administration  in  expanding  educa- 
tional opportunity  in  the  last  3  years — 
progress  which  will  affect  the  future  of 
American  education  for  generations  to 
come 

In  its  first  year,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  helped 
8  million  economically  deprived  students 
get  a  better  education.  Last  year,  9 
million  benefited. 

These  may  seem  like  statistics.  Yet  we 
are  talking  about  millions  of  young  hu- 
man beings,  poor,  disadvantaged,  dis- 
criminated against  or  simply  forgotten, 
who  now  have  new  books,  new  teachers, 
new  libraries,  or  a  new  lease  on  the  fu- 
ture. 

These  things  did  not  come  about  sim- 
ply because  some  people  thought  the  time 
for  Federal  aid  to  education  had  long  ar- 
rived. 


These  programs  were  enacted  because 
the  President  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  friends  of  education  worked 
long  and  hard  for  an  educational  trans- 
formation in  this  country- — and  because 
the  American  voter  in  1964  approved  a 
blueprint  for  America's  educational 
future. 

In  1966,  the  Higher  Educational  Fa- 
cilities Act  provided  $24.5  million  in 
grants  for  librai-y  construction  and  im- 
provement to  2,000  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  ever>'  State  in  the  Union. 

This  again  appears  like  another  statis- 
tic, yet  libraries  are  absolutely  essential 
for  improved  higher  education.  Indeed,  I 
believe  tiiat  libraries  are  the  essence  of 
any  education. 

During  the  last  academic  year,  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  college  students 
were  attending  colleges  and  universities 
of  their  choice  with  the  aid  of  the  cold 
war  GI  bill,  National  Education  Act 
loans,  federally  insured  loans,  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants,  or  under  Gov- 
ernment-aided work-study  programs. 

This  meaiis  perhaps  V'2  million  stu- 
dents are  now  attending  college  with 
Government  help  who  might  not  other- 
wise have  made  it. 

Surely,  there  is  a  moral  here. 

How  many  engineers,  doi  :ors,  biisi- 
nessmen,  lawyers,  administrators,  scien- 
tists and  technicians,  writers,  thinkers 
would  we  have  lost  without  these  imagi- 
native Government-aid  programs — pro- 
^^rams  written  into  law  as  part  of  the 
Johnson  record? 

How  many  fine  talents  would  be  lost  to 
the  American  scene  if  President  Johnson 
had  not  proposed  and  the  Congress  sup- 
ported the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1965,  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  and  extended 
various  Federal  scholarship  and  loan 
programs — if  Congress  had  not  enacted 
these  proposals  and  the  cold  war  GI  bill? 

We  have  begun  to  experience  a  virtual 
revolution  in  educational  opp<frtunity  at 
all  levels  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  educational  system  con- 
structed on  the  idea  of  quality  educa- 
tion for  all — is  moving  closer  to  its  goals. 
Today,  the  time  has  come  for  American 
education  to  arrive  without  a  personal 
price  tag  on  it. 

Let  us  recall,  in  the  days  ahead,  just 
how  much  has  been  achieved  in  moving 
education  forwai-d,  and  where  much  of 
the  credit  should  go — to  the  administra- 
tion and  to  the  Congress — especially 
when  we  hear  repeated  attacks  that  the 
Johnson  administration  is  not  doing 
enough  in  one  area  or  another. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  and  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Senate 
are  proud  of  our  accomplishments  for 
education,  but  this  record  of  legislation 
was  possible  because  of  the  Interest,  co- 
operation, and  encouragement  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

There  is  nothing  more  valuable  that 
any  government  can  give  to  its  citizens 
than  the  resources  and  stlmuliis  for  a 
superior  education. 

The  administration  of  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son has  been  an  educational  administra- 
tion. 


There  is  more  to  be  done.  But  the  rec- 
ord as  written  camiot  be  undone.  It  is  a 
record  of  great  credit  for  all  who  partici- 
pated in  it  and  supported  it. 

Those  of  us  who  joined  the  President 
to  write  that  record  take  pride  in  our 
accomplishments  for  the  people,  the  Na- 
tion, and  our  children. 


LOUISIANA  TREE  FARM 
DEDICATION 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  8  I  had  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating in  a  rewarding  experience. 

The  occasion  was  the  dedication  of  the 
Homer  C.  Mitchell  Tree  Farm,  in  Rapides 
Parish,  La.  Homer  Mitchell  was  a  pio- 
neering employee  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  He  spent  a  dedicated  career 
helping  small  woodland  owners  make 
their  trees  pay  off.  His  interests  in  his 
profession  continued  unabated  until  his 
death  early  this  year. 

Homer  Mitchell  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  imagination  and  inventive- 
ness that  produced  a  philosophy  that 
continues  to  influence  Soil  Conservation 
Ser\ice  policy  today.  Dr.  D.  A.  Williams, 
Administrator  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  described  this  philosophy  at  the 
dedication  ceremonies  on  September  8. 
He  said: 

The  farm  woodland  has  been  an  Integral 
part  of  the  SCS  since  the  Congress  first 
charged  us  with  the  Job  of  halting  the  march 
•of  erosion  and  protecting  our  land  and 
water  resources.  In  the  early  days  we  operated 
demonstration  projects  and  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps  camps.  Otir  woodland  conserva- 
tion work  on  farms  and  ranches  was  directed 
by  the  project  and  camp  directors.  Labor 
was  supplied  by  CCC  enrollees.  Tree  planting 
stock  was  supplied  from  SCS  nurseries.  All 
of  this  assistance  was  provided  without  cost 
to    the    landowner. 

We  soon  learned  that  measures  applied  free 
by  the  government  were  not  appreciated  as 
much  as  those  that  the  landowner  himself 
applied.  We  also  learned  that  a  landowner 
would  not  accept  and  establish  a  measure 
unless  he  understood  what  he  was  doing 
and  why  he  was  doing  it. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Williams  has  herein 
stated  a  philosophy  which  has  applica- 
tion to  much  broader  field  than  tree 
farming.  In  fact.  It  sets  a  tap  root  for 
progress  in  our  democracy.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liams" address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  D.  A.  W^hams,  Administbatob, 
Soil   Conservation  Service,   U.S.  Depakt- 

MENT    or     ACRICULTtJRE.     AT     DEDICATION     OF 

Homer  C.   Mitchell  Tree  F.arm,  R.apides 
Parish,  La.,  September  8,   1967 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Homer  C.  Mitchell  and  to 
participate  in  the  dedication  of  this  living 
memorial  to  him. 

And  it  Is  a  memorable  occasion  to  visit  a 
place  such  as  this  where  conservation  prin- 
ciples have  been  combined  so  successfully 
and  thoughtfully  with  the  enjoyment  and 
welfare  of  a  community. 

This  tree  farm  Is,  I  am  sure,  by  far  the 
largest  tract  of  land  that  has  ever  been  dedi- 
cated to  a  Soil  Conservation  Service  em- 
ployee. We  are  proud  to  have  counted  Homer 
Mitchell  as  one  of  us. 

Homer  Mitchell — whoee  Interest  In  hla 
profession    continued    unabated    until    his 
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deilh  earlv  this  vear— was  one  of  the  early 
emplovees'of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  imagination 
and  inventiveness  that  produced  a  philoso- 
p;iy  that  continues  to  influence  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  policy  today. 

The  farm  woodland  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  work  of  the  SCS  since  the  Con- 
cress  first  charged  us  with  the  Job  of  halt- 
ing the  march  of  erosion  and  protecting  our 
land  and  water  resources.  In  the  early  days 
we  operated  demonstration  projects  and 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps.  Our 
woodland  cor.servaUon  work  on  farms  and 
ranches  was  directed  by  the  project  aiid 
camp  directors.  Labor  was  supplied  by  CCC 
e-iroUees.  Tree  planting  st«ck  was  supplied 
irom  SCS  nurseries.  All  of  this  assistance  was 
provided  without  cost  to  the  landoi^Tier. 

We  soon  learned  that  measures  applied  free 
by  the  government  were  not  appreciated  as 
much  as  those  that  the  landowner  himself 
applied.  We  also  learned  that  a  landowner 
would  not  accept  and  establish  a  measure 
unless  he  understood  what  he  was  doing  and 
why  he  was  doing  it.  ,      .    ,,        tt^ 

Homer  Mitchell  understood  this  feeling.  He 
had  a  sensitivity  to  the  people's  need  for 
knowing  the  why's  and  how's. 

He  sot  out  to  find  a  way  to  help  the  small 
woodland  owner.  At  that  time  he  was  not  so 
concerned  about  the  large  lumber  and  paper 
interests,  for  they  had  their  own  professional 
foresters.  He  wanted  to  help  the  small  wood- 
land owners  who  hoped  that  someday  their 
woodlands  would  pay  off. 

Let  me  quote  Mitchell's  own  words  as  he 
looked  back  later:  "They  don't,  for  the  most 
p.art  know  quite  what  to  do  to  hasten  the 
payoff.  It  Is  surprising  how  many  of  them 
are  eager  to  learn. 

"How  to  reach  people  with  a  woodland 
program  they  could  understand  and  practice 
was  the  big  "question  the  Soil  Conservatioii 
Service  had  to  ans^^er  or  give  up  its  ideal 
of  coordinated  land  use." 

Mitchell  went  on  to  Say:  "Forestry  tech- 
niques usually  had  been  designed  for  appli- 
cation bv  professional  foresters.  The  think- 
ing of  the  smaller  woodland  owner  required 
a  translation  of  technical  language  into  terms 
he  could  understand.  He  Is  accustomed  to 
handling  his  own  operations  with  livestock 
and  field  crops  and,  with  rare  exceptions, 
does  not  see  why  he  cannot  do  the  same  with 
his  woodlands.  Tlie  alternatives  were  to  help 
owners  manage  their  own  woodlands  or  see 
all  but  the  exceptional  Jobs  go  undone."  Those 
are  Homer  Mitchell's  words. 

In  helping  owners  develop  conservation 
plans  that  Included  their  woodlands,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  also  needed  to  Sim- 
plify techniques  for  our  soil  conservationists 
who  worked  with  the  landowners.  Soil  con- 
servationists were  a  new  kind  of  technician 
we  had  developed— the  first  of  their  kind  in 
the  world.  Thev  served,  and  still  serve,  you 
might  say,  as"  general  practitioners.  They 
melded  the  techniques  of  foresters,  biologists, 
agronomists,  engineers  and  o'.hers  trained  in 
the  physical  sciences  into  a  new  profession- 
Soil  Conservationist.  They,  too,  needed  sim- 
plified methods  that  were  technically  sound 
If  they  were  to  help  landowners  develop  and 
Install  a  balanced  conservation  land  use  plan 
that  Included  all  his  land  and  all  its  uses- 
present  and  potential— woodland,  cropland, 
grassland,  swampland,  wildlife  land,  recrea- 
tion land,  and  so  on. 

Homer  Mitchell  resolved  to  meet  these 
needs.  He  set  out  to  design  a  "do-it-yourself 
woodland  technique. 

Thus  the  "D-plus"  concept  was  born  ...  a 
diameter-space  relationship  upon  which  was 
based  a  system  of  management  and  Improve- 
ment cutting.  The  Simplicity  of  its  use  en- 
abled many  landowners  to  realize  a  regular 
annual  Income  from  their  woodlands  for  the 
first  time. 

While  Mitchell  originally  developed  the 
"D-plus"  concept  for  southern  pine,  its  prin- 
ciples of  spacing  trees  applied  to  all  other 


species.  Although  it  hasn't  been  accepted  en- 
tirely by  the  profession,  It  Is  being  recog- 
nized more  widely  as  Its  value  spreads.  The 
tree  farm  that  we  dedicate  today  is,  to  the 
best  of  mv  knowledge,  the  largest  indus- 
trial application  of  the  "D-plus"  concept  in 
the  United  States. 

Homer  Mitchell  was  a  talented  scientist. 
He  was  a  great  teacher  as  well.  This  Is  a  rare 
combination. 

One  method  he  devised  to  get  messages  to 
woodland  owners  was  the  use  of  large  tree 
tags — placed  when  woodland  was  marked  for 
cutting.  On  a  tree  to  be  left,  a  tng  reading 
"Leave  the  best— with  space  to  grow"  or 
"Spaced  to  grow  the  most  per  acre,"  might 
be  posted.  A  tree  for  salvage  might  have  a 
tag  reading  "Remove  dying  trees  while  they 
are  still  salable."  Each  tag  told  a  message. 
Each  told  the  "why"  that  the  woodland  owner 
wanted  to  know.  Each  helped  him  understand 
how  to  make  a  profit  from  his  land. 

To  speed  up  the  woodland  Job  and  make  It 
easier,  Mitchell  devised  a  so-called  woodland 
information  stick.  You  might  call  it  a  note- 
book on  a  stick,  for  It  gives  about  all  the 
information  you  would  need  for  measuring 
and  calculating  size,  height,  and  board  feet, 
and  for  answering  questions  that  arise  when 
working  in  a  woodlot.  It  was  so  widely  ac- 
cepted that  It  Is  now  available  commercially. 
Originally  designed  for  southern  pine,  it  has 
been  developed  for  use  in  the  midwest  and 
northeast  also.  And  I  understand  that  they 
are  working  on  one  for  the  west,  too.  The 
Forest  Service  helped  adapt  research  data 
for  some  of  the  sticks. 

I  am  told  that  these  sticks  have  another 
practical  purpose  .  .  .  They  come  in  mighty 
handy  when  confronted  by  a  snake  or  heavy 
brush. 

For  these  contributions  of  improved  meth- 
ods and  techniques.  Homer  Mitchell  re- 
ceived m  1951  one  of  the  highest  awards  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture— the  Superior  Service  Award.  This  was 
a  great  honor  indeed— but  to  be  recognized 
by  fellow  citizens  and  industrial  professionals 
as  he  Is  today  Is  by  far  the  greatest  honor 
that  a  civil  servant  could  receive. 

Tlie  90,000-acre  tree  farm  that  we  dedicate 
to  him  is  a  story  in  Itself.  It  Is  a  source  of 
interest  and  amazement  to  all  who  have 
watched  It  from  the  time  the  Idea  of  Its 
development  was  first  conceived  .  .  .  from 
the  time  It  was  merely  a  vast  acreage  of  cut- 
over,  barren  land. 

"Gigantic,"  "fabulous,"  and  "monumental" 
are  words  that  have  been  used  to  describe  the 
efforts  and  accampUshments  associated  with 
It.  And  rightly  so.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
terms. 

The  tract  has  brought  together  In  one 
place  the  knowledge,  the  taleiits.  and  the 
skills  of  many.  It  Is  a  model  of  conservation 
and  development  at  its  best. 

It  Is  an  example  of  the  pioneering  spirit  of 
many: 

The  T.  L.  James  Company  and  Don  Burk- 
halter  set  the  pace.  In  fact  they  set  the 
forestry  profession  agasp  when  they  dared 
attempt  what  seemed  an  Impossible — or  at 
least  foolhardy — thing  to  do. 

The  Forest  Service  had  an  important  part. 
Their  new  technique — direct  seeding — has 
proved  itself  here  beyond  question.  It  was  a 
huge  undertaking— possibly  the  largest  area 
In  the  world  where  this  new  and  exciting  Idea 
has  been  tested.  It  brings  us  to  a  new  plateau 
in  forestrv.  The  results  Illustrate  the  un- 
limited possibilities  for  this  new  technique. 
This  less  costly  and  less  time-consuming 
method  has  opened  the  door  to  still  other 
new  concepts  that  will  serve  people  far  Into 
the  future. 

Many  others  cooperated  in  the  endeavor. 
The  equipment  companies  worked  along- 
side the  foresters  devising  special  machinery. 

The  State  Forestry  Commission,  the  local 
soil  conservation  district,  and  others  helped 
or  had  an  interest  in  this  great  feat. 
The  people  In  the  area  also  contributed  to 


the  progress  as  the  land  became  productive 
once  again.  And  aa  they  have  shared  in 
making  this  tree  farm  a  success,  now  they 
also  may  share  In  Its  use  and  productivity. 
While  it  Is  an  example  of  scientific  know- 
how.  It  Is  also  an  example  of  the  Impact  that 
applied  know-liow  can  have  on  a  community. 
It  has  created  new  jobs  and  offers  vast  recre- 
ation opportunities  free  under  the  company's 
good  neighbor  policy. 

It  is  what  we  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture call  "Resources  in  Action." 

Early  this  summer  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture OrvUle  L.  Freeman  released  new  conser- 
vation policies  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  was  In  answer  to  President 
Johnson's  call  for  creative  conservation.  In  It 
the  Secretary  points  out  that  by  the  year 
2000  we  may  expect,  among  other  things,  the 
demand  for  outdoor  recreation  to  triple  and 
the  need  for  wood  products  to  double. 

He  emphasized  that  demands  upon  our 
natural  resources  are  growing  at  a  tremen- 
dous pace.  More  people  and  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  will  call  for  more  food,  wood, 
water  and  space  for  outdoor  recreation,  and 
the  other  products  and  services  provided  by 
our  resource  base.  He  underscored  the  ur- 
gency of  conservation  action  to  meet  these 
needs. 

We  have  a  great  Nation.  Its  greatness  could 
not  have  been  achieved  without  the  continu- 
ous and  abundant  supply  of  wood  to  support 
Its  growth  since  the  earliest  times.  Our  econ- 
omy continues  to  command  a  dependable 
and  sufficient  supply  of  this  versatile  raw 
material.  There  Is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
assure  adequate  timber  supplies  for  the  years 
ahead  and  still  use  our  woodlands  and  forests 
for  other  purposes.  The  Forest  Service  has 
used  the  multiple-purpose  concept  for  many 
years  in  managing  our  national  forests.  We 
in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  urge  multiple 
land  uses  as  a  sound  practice  when  it  Is 
feasible. 

We  will  need  to  make  special  efforts  now  to 
get  the  NaUon's  forest  land  in  shape  to  meet 
projected  requirements  for  wood.  More  than 
half  of  the  private  forest  and  woodland  In 
the  United  States  needs  conservation  treat- 
ment. And  timber  crops  do  not  grow  over- 
night. With  proper  planning  and  manage- 
ment, benefits — as  Illustrated  here  In  Louisi- 
ana— will  extend  not  only  to  the  immediate 
area,  but  to  the  metropolitan  centers  that 
have  a  thousand  and  one  uses  for  wood 
products. 
That  is  a  look  Into  the  future. 
The  mission  that  has  brought  us  here 
today  Is  to  acknowledge,  in  the  dedication  of 
a  parcel  of  land,  the  lasting  contribution  by 
Homer  C.  Mitchell  to  the  profession  of  wood- 
land  conservation  and  to  the  future  we 
envision. 

Many  of  us  here  knew  and  respected  Homer 
Mitche"ll  for  the  man  and  fellow  worker  he 
^as — thoroughly  devoted  to  his  profession, 
skilled  In  the  techniques  of  it,  and  impelled 
by  an  inner  force  to  serve  in  the  Interest  of 
forest  conservation  where  he  could. 

X-Tntold  thousands  of  acres  of  woodland  In 
our  Nation.  In  conseri-ation  use,  constitute 
a  memorial  to  this  man.iet  us  say  here  that 
In  this  tract — the  Homer  C.  Mitchell  Tree 
Farm — is  rooted  for  all  time  the  gratitude 
shared  by  all  of  us  for  an  Immeasurable 
achievement  in  his  profession.  This  we  now 
dedicate  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  worked 
a  Ufetlme  for  principles  that  he  recognized 
and  who  has  left  to  a  profession  and  to  an 
industry  a  legacy  that  will  grow,  as  the  forest 
grows.  In  Importance  and  meaning. 


RETIREMENT  OF  FORMER  SENATOR 
ARTHUR  V.  W ATKINS  FROM  FED- 
ERAL SERVICE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  contains  an  edi- 
torial concerning  Senator  Arthur  V.  Wat- 
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kins,  of  Utah.  The  editorial  points  out 
the  very  distinguished  career  of  this  fine 
public  servant  and  former  Member  of 
this  body. 

Since  I  succeeded  Arthur  Watkins  in 
the  Senate.  I  would  like  to  add  my  voice 
acknowledging  his  integrity,  devotion  to 
his  State  and  his  country,  and  his  efforts 
for  the  causes  in  which  he  believes. 

After  leaving  the  Senate.  Arthur  Wat- 
kins  continued  to  serve  his  Government 
beyond  his  80th  birthday.  I  salute  this 
outstanding  man,  as  I  know  other  Sen- 
ators do.  and  wish  him  many  happy  and 
productive  years  to  complete  the  projects 
which  he  has  set  for  himself. 

I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ARTHtTR   WaTKINS'S    STORT 

When  he  celebrated  his  80th  birthday  a 
few  months  ago,  former  Sen.  Arthur  V.  Wat- 
kins  was  warmly  saluted  by  many  friends 
In  part  because  he  was  stlU  In  harness  as  a 
public  servant.  Although  old  enough  to  retire 
In  1958  when  he  was  replaced  In  the  Senate 
by  Prank  E.  Moee,  he  took  a  Job  as  consultant 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  then  be- 
came chief  comirLlssloner  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission.  Now  a  fresh  round  of 
congratulations  are  In  order,  not  merely  be- 
cause he  has  decided  at  last  to  relinquish 
public  office,  but  chiefly  because  he  intends 
to  write  his  memoirs. 

This  country  is  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Wat- 
kins.  At  a  time  when  the  orderly  conduct 
of  government  was  In  grave  peril  from  the 
wild  and  seemingly  uncontrollable  prairie 
Are  known  as  McCarthylsm,  the  unassum- 
ing Senator  from  Utah  brought  the  night- 
mare to  an  end  by  a  fair  and  factual  investi- 
gation which  led  to  the  censure  and  com- 
plete undoing  of  the  Nation's  unprincipled 
tormentor.  Critics  laughed  when  the  Senate 
leadership  sent  the  Uttle-known  Arthur,  with 
only  his  sling  of  Integrity,  out  against  the 
giant  slayer  of  Communist  dragons.  But  the 
mirth  soon  turned  to  applause  when  the 
Watkins  Committee  adopted  strict  rules  to 
avoid  another  McCarthy-dominated  extrava- 
ganza and  its  chairman  sternly  gaveled  the 
Irrepressible  fanatic  Into  silence. 

Pew  episodes  in  recent  history  have  given 
the  coimtry  a  stronger  feeling  of  mingled 
pleasure  and  surprise.  A  quiet  and  conserva- 
tive man  with  a  profound  sense  of  duty  held 
the  Ideological  lion  of  the  Senate  at  bay 
and  then  methodically  assembled  the  facts 
which  undermined  his  power.  It  was  a  superb 
performance  and  a  great  surprise  only  to 
those  who  did  not  know  Arthur  Watkins. 
His  close  friends  had  long  been  aware  of 
his  Inner  toughness  and  his  dogged  ability 
to  follow  through  once  he  had  determined 
that  his  course  was  right. 

It  Is  gratifying  that  the  former  Senator 
Intends  to  write  the  story  in  complete  detaal 
along  with  the  other  significant  events  of 
his  life.  This  encounter  In  a  modem-day 
"valley  of  Elah"  wUl  long  remain  an  ex- 
hilarating chapter  In  the  history  of  the 
Senate. 


FAIR     FARM     INCOME     THROUGH 
ADEQUATE  FARM  PRICES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri,  Mr.  President. 
the  achievement  of  fair  farm  income 
through  adequate  farm  prices  is  the 
greatest  concern  of  millions  of  farm 
families  throughout  the  country.  While 
farm  technology  has  increased  and 
farmers  have  invested  great  sums  in  new 


equipment  to  utilize  the  technological 
improvements,  farmers  have  not  ob- 
tained fair  return  through  increased 
incomes. 

In  the  September  issue  of  Missouri 
Farmer.  Fred  V.  Heinkel,  a  member  of 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Food  and  Fiber  and  president  of  the 
Mid-Continent  Farmers  Association,  dis- 
cusses the  study  made  by  the  commission 
and  its  recommendations.  It  is  his  opin- 
ion that  the  report  fails  to  attack  the 
basic  problem  of  present  farm  policy, 
the  need  for  higher  domestic  farm  prices. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Despite   a   Ma.jor    Shortcoming    the   Food- 
Fiber  Report  Is  a  Significant  Document 
(By  F.  V.  Heinkel) 

After  18  months  of  study  and  discussion 
the  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Food  and  Fiber  has  been  completed. 
Its  analysis  of  farm  policy  la  detailed.  Its 
conclusions  are  sweeping.  Without  question 
they  will  prove  controversial.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  to  be  expected. 

Proposals  made  In  the  report  were  oot  al- 
ways unanimously  agreed  on.  T'wenty-nine 
persons  including  college  professors,  food 
processors,  manufacturers,  labor  leaders,  farm 
organization  leaders,  food  and  fiber  producers 
and  others  made  up  the  Commission.  These 
individuals  were  obviously  chosen  to  provide 
a  cross-section  of  agricultural  Interest. 
Wholehearted  agreement  on  farm  policy  by  all 
would  have  been  an  unrealistic  goal.  To  reach 
it  would  have  required  a  group  picked  with 
this  aim  in  mind,  or  a  willingness  by  mem- 
bers to  water  down  their  report  to  achieve 
unanimity. 

Neither  occurred.  The  Commission  did  split 
its  recommendations.  The  basic  point  of  dis- 
agreement was  over  the  desirability  of  farm 
commodity  progframs.  The  majority  recom- 
mended to  retain  them  with  improvements. 
The  minority  favored  a  rapid  ptiaslng  out  of 
these  price  suppwrt  and  supply  adjustment 
programs. 

The  charge  given  the  Commission  when  it 
was  appointed  by  President  Johnson  was  to 
fully  appraise  agricultural  and  foreign  trade 
policies.  Then  it  was  to  make  recommenda- 
tions which  might  guide  future  farm  policy. 

As  a  Commission  member,  I  had  many  soul- 
searching  moments.  I  was  determined  to  ex- 
press the  policies  molded  by  MFA  members 
through  resolutions  and  action.  It  is  easy  In 
such  a  large  group  to  be  swallowed  up  In 
the  consensus.  On  the  other  hand  a  person 
can  become  so  sensitive  to  specific  details, 
important  as  each  might  be,  to  destroy  his 
effectiveness  in  the  group  action. 

This  report  contains  some  300  pages  of 
statements  and  recommendations.  I  am  In 
agreement  with  the  general  tenor  of  it.  There 
are  some  points  which  I  believe  erroneous. 
On  these  I  exercised  my  privilege  of  making 
statements  of  exception  and  clarification. 
There  are  numerous  statements  which  I 
would  have  liked  to  change.  A  word  here  or 
there,  which  admittedly  might  mean  differ- 
ent things  to  different  persons,  could  have 
strengthened  proposals  In  my  opinion. 

My  greatest  criticism  of  the  report  Is  that 
it  falls  to  attack  directly  the  crucial  fault 
with  today's  national  farm  policy.  Farm 
prices  are  too  low.  Farmers  are  putting  more 
Into  their  business.  They  are  better  man- 
agers. They  have  Invested  In  new  equipment 
and  technology.  They  have  achieved  national 
goals  of  abundance  and  high  quality  of  food 
and  fiber.  But  they  have  not  been  paid 
fairly  for  this  vital  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country. 

The  need  for  higher  domestic  farm  prices 


is  the  key  to  fair  farm  income.  But  this  re- 
port does  not  deal  forthrightly  with  this 
need. 

This  is  Its  major  short-coming.  And  in 
this  respect  I  am  disappointed  with  It. 

Farmers  riglit  now  are  suffering  from  rap- 
Idly  increasing  costs  without  the  necessary 
Increase  in  prices  to  cover  them.  The  Insta- 
bility of  prices  from  season  to  season  is  also 
a  harsh  economic  fact  which  farmers,  almost 
alone  among  our  major  Industries,  continue 
to  face.  In  an  economy  which  has  made  rapid 
progress  by  relating  returns  with  efficiency. 
farmers  have  been  left  out. 

On  the  whole,  agricultural  efficiency  has 
made  tremendous  strides.  Some  farmers,  of 
course,  are  better  managers  than  others  or 
have  greater  financial  resources  at  their  com- 
mand. But  I  cannot  subscribe  to  any  theory 
or  prop>osal  which  attempts  to  define  a  large 
number  of  farm  families  as  Inefficient  pro- 
ducers. By  any  measure  tlie  productive  abil- 
ity of  fanners  is  way  out  in  front.  This  must 
be  recognized  and  rewarded.  Other  prob- 
lems are  secondary  to  this  realization. 

To  improve  farm  policy  we  must  continue, 
more  forcefully  and  more  positively,  toward 
the  goal  of  raising  domestic  farm  prices.  This 
will  meet  head-on  the  major  problem  and 
will  correct  many  of  the  side  problems  of  na- 
tional concern.  It  will  put  money  in  farmers' 
pockets  to  cover  rising  production  costs.  It 
will  allow  farmers  to  accumulate  the  neces- 
sary equity  capital  to  expand  their  family 
units  and  stave  off  the  serious  danger  of  cor- 
porate takeover  of  farm  production.  It  will 
renew  and  strengthen  rural  communities. 

The  commission  report  does  recognize  the 
need  to  bolster  our  sagging  rural  economy. 
It  deals  in  some  detail  with  suggestions  for 
greater  rural  employment  opportunity,  bet- 
ter education  and  spells  out  a  plan  to  pro- 
vide minimum  income  protection  for  low- 
income  families.  These  are  desirable  areas  of 
consideration.  But  there  is  nothing  which 
would  do  more  to  correct  the  nagging  prob- 
lems of  rural  America  than  an  increase  in 
the  income  of  farm  families. 

A  capacity  to  produce  more  food  and  fiber 
than  needed  Is  set  forth  as  a  major  factor  In 
backing  up  the  majority  of  the  Commission 
members  In  their  conclusion  that  price  sup- 
port, supply  adjustment  and  direct  payments 
continue  to  be  needed.  The  minority,  how- 
ever, insisted  that  these  programs  interfere 
with  efficient  allocation  of  resources  and  rec- 
ommends they  be  phased  out. 

Some  people  just  cannot  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  strong,  voluntary,  cooperative 
programs  between  farmer  and  government 
to  adju.'it  supply  to  demand  for  specific  farm 
products.  It  Is  significant  that  ail  of  the 
farmers  but  one  on  the  Commission  favored 
continuing  these  commodity  programs.  We 
had  to  battle  this  one  out  at  every  turn. 

The  Commission  recommended  a  new  con- 
cept of  parity  prices  be  devised,  declaring  the 
present  method  obsolete.  I  did  not  agree. 
When  a  better,  more  accurate  approach  Is 
suggested,  we  can  discuss  its  merits.  TTntll 
then,  we  need  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
one  we  have.  The  big  fault  with  the  parity 
index  is  Its  present  level,  not  its  alleged  In- 
accuracy. 
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WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  is  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  social  security  amendments 
approved  by  the  House. 

One  of  the  major  pro\1sions  in  the 
House  bill  involves  programs  and  pro- 
cedures for  reducing  dependency  upon 
welfare  assistance.  There  Is  general  sup- 
port for  this  objective,  but  I  have  reser- 
vations about  some  of  the  methods  re- 
quired in  the  House  bill,  Including  the 


decision  to  place  responsibility  for  work 
experience  and  training  programs  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  welfare  agencies.  It  is 
my  view  that  it  would  be  much  more 
effective  to  place  the  authority  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  thus  to  co- 
ordinate work  experience  and  training 
for  those  under  public  assistance  with 
other  job  training  programs. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  recently  pub- 
lished a  study  by  Dr.  Sar  A.  Levitan  on 
the  effectiveness  of  existing  work  experi- 
ence and  training  programs. 

I  am  pleased  that  Ramsey  County, 
Minn.,  which  includes  the  city  of  St. 
Paul,  has  been  singled  out  as  a  success- 
ful example  but  regret  that  other  ex- 
perience is  not  encouraging.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  about  the 
report,  by  Albert  Eisele,  pubhshed  In  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  of  September  10, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

R.MisEY    Welfare   Lauded — Singled    Out    in 
Senate  Study 
(By  Albert  Eisele) 
W.'^shington.— The    Ramsey    County   Wel- 
fare  Department's   work   and   training   pro- 
gram has  been  singled  out  in  a  new  Senate 
study  as  one  of  the  few  bright  spots  in  the 
nation's  effort  to  help  the  poor  get  off  relief 
rolls. 

The  study,  made  public  this  week  by  the 
Senate  Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty 
subcommittee,  points  to  the  Ramsey  County 
program  as  one  of  the  few  that  is  achieving 
any' significant  measure  of  success. 

'The  generally  critical  study,  made  by  a 
George  Washington  University  poverty  con- 
sultant, cites  Ramsey  County  as  a  model  that 
could  have  been  copied  by  other  welfare- 
operated  work  training  programs. 

However,  the  study  states,  most  work- 
training  programs  have  failed  to  carry  out 
their  announced  goal  of  helping  relief  re- 
cipients achieve  economic  independence  by 
improving  their  emplov-ment  opportunities. 
According  to  Sar  A.  Levitan,  who  has  been 
conducting  a  three-year  evaluation  of  war  on 
poverty  programs  for  the  Ford  Foundation 
.and  who  was  commissioned  by  the  Senate 
Poverty  subcommittee,  about  three  out  of 
every  four  enrollees  in  work-training  pro- 
grams never  completed  their  assigned  courses 
of  training. 

In  his  studv  of  work-training  programs- 
enacted  as  part  of  the  war  on  poverty  legisla- 
tion In  1964 — Levitan  found  substantial  evi- 
dence that  most  welfare  agencies  are  ill- 
equipped  to  train  and  place  enrollees  in  Jobs. 
•'Except  for  isolated  cases  and  numerous 
anecdotes,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe 
that  (the  program!  has  improved  the  em- 
ployabllltv  of  a  significant  proportion  of  the 
first  150,000  persons  enrolled,"  the  study  de- 
clared. 

With  some  isolated  exceptions,  such  as 
Ramsey  County,  the  study  found  that  work- 
training  programs  deteriorated  into  old- 
fashioned  work-relief  projects  which  gave 
the  poor  money  but  did  not  equip  them  with 
skills  to  become  self-sufficient 

Calling  the  program's  goal  "too  ambitious," 
the  studv  suggested  the  need  for  a  variety  of 
approaches,  including  sheltered  workshops, 
subsidization  of  private  Jobs  by  the  govern- 
ment and  creation  of  Jobs  by  the  government 
acting  as  employer  of  last  resort,  particularly 
in  depressed  areas  where  few  Jobs  are  avail- 
able on  the  open  market. 

"On  the  other  hand,  in  places  like  Ramsey 
County,  Minn.,  where  Job  opportunities,  staff 


and  training  facilities  are  available,  the  em- 
phasis should  be,  as  it  was,  on  training  and 
work  experience,  supportive  services  and  Job 
placement. 

"Even  where  tight  labor  markets  exist,  too 
few  (work-training)  projects  have  devel- 
oped the  capability  and  results  of  the  Ramsey 
County  project  where  seven  of  every  10 
former  male  participants  are  employed." 

The  study  declared  that  any  effective  pro- 
gram to  improve  Job  opportunities  for  relief 
clients  must  Include  a  number  of  incentives, 
including  President  Johnson's  proposal  to 
permit  families  to  earn  up  to  Si 50  monthly 
without  reduction  in  relief  j>a>Tnents. 

The  study's  findings  appear  to  buttress 
administration  arguments  againts  House- 
passed  welfare  amendments  to  the  pending 
Social  Security  bill  to  give  federal  and  sUte 
welfare  departments  the  responsibility  for 
massive  new  work-training  programs. 

The  work-training  programs  are  operated 
by  the  Welfare  Administration's  Bureau  of 
Family  Services  through  the  state  welfare 
departments  with  100  per  cent  federal  fi- 
nancing. 

The  Ramsey  County  program,  begun  three 
years  ago,  will  receive  about  ?2.3  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  in  April,  1968,  to  en- 
roll about  510  women  and  390  men.  Project 
director  is  Donald  Henry. 

Welfare    Work-Training    Project    Has 
Aided  2.514 

The  Ramsey  County  Welfare  Department's 
work  and  training  project,  cited  as  tops  In 
the  nation,  has  served  2,514  heads  of  fami- 
lies— both  men  and  women — in  the  past  27 
months. 

A  total  of  901  left  for  gainful  employment 
and  900  are  currently  on  the  project.  The 
balance  left  for  a  variety  of  reasons  ranging 
from  Illness  to  disappearance. 

Estimated  annual  wages  of  those  who  left 
the  project  for  emplojTnent  is  more  than 
$3,800,000  according  to  James  W.  Edmunds, 
director  of  administrative  services  of  the 
Welfare  Department. 

And  because  they  are  working,  the  savings 
in  assistance  payments  which  would  have 
been  made  to  them  if  they  still  were  unem- 
ployed comes  to  more  than  $2  million,  accord- 
ing" to  Edmunds'  report. 


ST  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH  URGES 
RATIFICATION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS— CXXXVI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's outstanding  newspapers  and  a  con- 
sistent and  articulate  supporter  of  the 
United  Nations,  on  September  2,  1967, 
editorially  ureed  the  Senate  to  take  posi- 
tive action  on  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions on  Forced  Labor,  Genocide,  Po- 
litical Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavei-y. 

The  Post-Dispatch,  like  so  many  of  the 
advocates  of  U.S.  ratification  of  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Conventions  including  the 
senior  Senator  frum  Wisconsin,  is  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  Senate's  failure 
to  act. 

In  the  editorial,  Ernest  A.  Gross,  an  ex- 
pert in  international  relations  with 
service  in  both  the  United  States  and 
the  State  Department,  is  reported  to  at- 
tribute Senate  Inaction  to  the  fear  on 
some  people's  part  that  if  the  United 
States  were  to  become  a  party  to  these 
conventions  pressures  would  increase  for 
more  rapid  expansion  of  human  rights 
at  home. 

I  do  not  want  to  believe  this  is  the 
case.  But  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not 
able  to  refute  Mr.  Gross'  argument. 


The  rights  established  by  these  con- 
ventions are  all  in  accord  with  U.S.  law, 
botl^tate  and  Federal. 

I  believe  that  the  lesson  of  our  own 
national  experience  is  Inescapable;  the 
establishment  of  human  riphts  as  strict 
national  policy  inevitably  leads  to  the 
making  of  a  productive,  creative,  and 
stable  society.  Certainly  we  can  ask  no 
less  for  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  world. 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  for  its  forceful  support  of 
U.S.  ratification  of  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  its  editorial,  entitled  "Genocide 
and  Slavei-y,"  published  on  September  2. 
1967,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Genocide  and  Sla\'ert 
Pour  years  ago  President  Kennedy  sent  to 
the  Senate  three  United  Nations  covenants 
dealing  with  slavery,  forced  labor  and  the 
rights  of  women.  No  senator  has  said  that 
he  Is  lor  slavery  or  forced  labor  or  against 
rights  for  women.  SUll.  no  ratification. 

Nineteen  years  ago  President  Truman  sent 
the  Senate  the  UN  genocide  convention.  No 
senator  has  defended  the  appalling  crime  ot 
mass  national,  racial  or  religious  murder. 
Still,  no  ratification. 

Tlie  concise  explanation  of  senatorial  lag- 
gardliness  was  provided  in  a  recent  speech 
in  Kansas  City  by  Ernest  A.  Gross,  an  ex- 
pert in  international  law  with  service  in 
both  the  UN  and  the  State  Department.  He 
said: 

Why  has  the  Senate  dragged  Its  feet?  For 
precisely  the  same  reasons  that  impel  some 
senators  and  too  many  like-minded  people 
to  oppose  civil  rights  legislation.  They  fear 
that  if  the  U.S.  were  to  become  a  party  to 
treaties  protecting  human  rights — even  those 
treaties  which  deal  with  rights  already  guar- 
anteed by  our  own  Constitution — pressures 
would  be 'increased  for  more  rapid  and  effec- 
tive expansion  of  human  rights  and  civil  lib- 
erties in  the  United  States, 

It  Is  shameful  enough  for  the  United 
States  to  fall  to  commit  itself  on  these 
Issues  of  human  rights  for  all  the  world  to 
sec.  but  It  Is  more  shameful  that  this  failure 
stems  from  the  unwillingness  of  a  Senate 
minority  to  make  the  same  commitment  at 
home. 


COMMENDATION  OF  SENATOR 
HIR^y^  FONG'S  ADDRESS  ON 
"VIETNAM:    A    CALL   FOR    UN^TY" 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Invite  attention  to  a  speech 
delivered  last  week  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
ui-ging  Americans  to  unite  on  Vietnam. 
The  occasion  was  the  10th  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  Grand  Pacific  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  of  which  Senator  Fong  Is 
president. 

I  commend  Senator  Fong's  speech  for 
its  clear  perception  of  the  issues  involved 
in  Vietnam,  its  incisive  analysis  of  the 
alternatives  proposed,  and  its  call  for 
unity  in  our  Nation  to  hasten  peace. 

It  is  a  most  timely  address,  delivered 
during  this  critical  period  when  our  na- 
tional purpose  in  Vietnam  is  clouded  by 
divisive  debate  and  our  national  unity 
is  strained  by  continuing  controversy.  I 
recommend  it  to  all  who  wish  to  see  Ught 
rather  than  heat  focused  on  this  most 
difficult  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
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FoNCS  speech,  as  given  in  Honolulu  on 
September  7,  1967.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Vietnam:   A  Call  for  UNmr 
(By  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong) 

When  Grand  Pacific  UXe  Insurance  Com- 
pany was  first  organized  ten  years  ago, 
Hawaii  was  still  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States. 

So  much  has  happened  In  that  decade. 
Hawaii  became  a  full-fledged  state,  and  the 
progress  and  prosperity  that  attended  state- 
hood BtlU  continue.  The  growth  of  Grand 
Pacific  was  part  of  the  tremendous  growth  of 
our  State  and  national  economy  during  these 
ten  years. 

For  eight  of  these  past  ten  years  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  Hawaii  as  one  of 
Its  two  United  States  Senators. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  Washington. 
where  the  problem  uppermost  In  everyone's 
mind  is  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

It  U  the  biggest  concern  here  in  Hawaii 
too.  We  are  geographically  the  state  nearest 
to  the  bettlefield.  amd  our  state  Is  bearing 
the  greatest  brunt  of  the  war  In  the  rate  of 
battle  deaths. 

Without  a  doubt  this  Is  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  frustrating  and  costly  wars  In  our 
nation's  history. 

It  Is  also  one  of  the  most  divisive. 

Day  after  day  controversy  bolls  over  US. 
Involvement  In  the  war  In  South  Vietnam. 
Many  of  those  In  high  office  to  whom  Amer- 
icans look  for  guidance  and  leadership  are 
riding  off  In  all  directions,  leaving  confusion 
and  bewilderment  behind  them. 

Press  stories  highlight  criticism  of  the 
President's  course — from  doves  as  well  as 
hawks. 

Editorial  writers,  columnists,  opinion 
molders  and  the  press,  radio  and  television 
provide  a  steady  stream  of  conflicting  and 
confusing  views  on  Vietnam. 

Public  opinion  polls  reflect  the  widespread 
confusion  among  Americans  and  sometimes 
produce  misleading  headlines  that  add  to 
the  confusion. 

Proposals  for  action  range  from  "Get  out" 
to  'Hit  'em  with  everything  and  win" — from 
"Stop  the  bombing"  to  "Clobber  all  the 
targets." 

The  American  people  are  groggy  with  so 
much  contradictory  advice.  Confusion  Is 
confounded.  The  national  purpose  Is  fuzzy 
and  the  unity  so  essential  to  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  Vietnam  war  Is  undermined. 

The  very  progress  of  the  war  Is  befogged 
In  contradictory  accounts.  Some  say,  "We 
can't  win.  The  enemy  will  wear  us  down." 
Others  say,  "The  enemy  Is  hurting  at  last. 
When  will  they  quit  shooting  and  start 
talking?" 

In  my  brief  remarks  today,  I  hope  I  can 
focus  some  light  In  the  fog  and  darkness 
that  dim  our  vision. 

Let  me  begin  by  describing  the  situation 
as  It  Is 

As  of  now.  the  United  States  has  half  a 
million  men  In  Vietnam,  and  45,000  to  50,000 
more  are  due  to  go  there  by  next  June.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  many  thousands 
manning  our  ahlps  at  sea  and  ear  air  bases 
In  Southeast  Asia  outside  Vietnam  and  In 
the  far  Pacific. 

American  forces  have  suffered  more  than 
12.000  combat  deaths,  nearly  80.000  wounded 
In  action,  and  more  than  2500  non-combat 
dead  More  than  830  aircraft  have  been  lost 
to  enemy  action. 

The  war  Is  costing  Americans  more  than 
two  billion  dollars  every  month,  and  costs 
are  still  rising. 

These  forces  and  these  funds  are  in  sup- 
port of  America's  commitment  to  help  the 
15.000.000  people  of  South  Vietnam  repel 
armed  aggression  by  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 


North  Vietnamese — who  beyond  shadow  of 
doubt  are  directed  and  equipped  by  Hanoi 
with  BubstanUal  help  from  Soviet  Russia 
and  Red  China. 

President  Johnson  has  pledged  that  Amer- 
ica will  not  withdraw  until  peace  Is  assured. 

Hanoi  refuses  to  negotiate,  blocking  our 
government's  efforts  to  stop  the  combat  and 
start  peace  talks. 

This  Is  our  nation's  predicament :  We  have 
neither  won  the  war  nor  have  we  achieved 
the  peAce. 

Some  critics  say  America  should  not  be  in- 
volved In  Southeast  Asia  and  the  President 
had  no  right  to  commit  the  United  States 
to  the  Vietnam  war  without  Congressional 
consent. 

The  President  says  the  United  States  Is 
committed  under  SEATO  and  furthermore. 
Congress  gave  Its  consent  In  approving  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  by  overwhelming 
vote  In  1964. 

Section  1  of  the  Resolution  says:  "The 
Congress  approves  and  supports  the  deter- 
mination jf  the  President,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to 
rep>el  any  armed  attack  against  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent  further 
aggression."         , 

Section  2  of  the  Tonkin  Resolution  states: 
"The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  Its 
national  Interest  and  to  world  peace  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity In  Southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with  the 
Constitution  and  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  In  accordance  with  its  obliga- 
tion under  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty,  the  United  States  is,  there- 
fore, prepared,  as  the  President  determines, 
to  take  all  necess.iry  steps  Including  the  use 
of  armed  forces,  to  assist  any  member  or 
protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance  In 
defense  of  Its  freedom." 

Section  3  provides  that  the  Resolution 
shall  expire  when  the  President  determines 
that  the  peace  and  secvirlty  of  the  area  are 
reasonably  assured  by  international  condi- 
tions created  by  action  of  the  United  Nations 
or  otherwise. 

Section  3  also  pr  -Ides  that  Congress — 
on  Us  own  Initiative  and  without  any  Presi- 
dential action— may  terminate  the  Resolu- 
tion at  any  time  by  passing  a  concurrent 
resolution  by  majority  vote  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Congress  Is  in  no  mood  to  terminate  this 
Resolution  at  this  time.  I  doubt  If  more  than 
a  handful  of  votes  would  be  cast  to  repeal 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution. 

Two  years  ago.  Congress  passed  the  Re- 
solution by  overwhelming  majorities — only 
two  opposing  votes  In  the  Senate  and  none 
in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Since  then.  Congress  has  time  and  again 
given  overwhelming  support  to  all  appropri- 
ation bills  to  fund  United  States  defense 
forces  In  Vietnam.  Two  weeks  ago  only  three 
Senators  voted  against  defense  appropria- 
tions— 84  Senators  voted  for  them. 

As  long  as  our  Commander-in-Chief  orders 
American  military  personnel  to  combat.  I 
Intend  to  give  them  every  dollar  they  need. 

The  great  majority  in  Congress  will  do  the 
same. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  been  deeply  Involved 
In  active  combat  In  Vietnam  for  two  and 
one-half  years,  what  useful  purpose — I  ask — 
does  It  serve  now  to  prolong  the  hassle  over 
the  way  the  United  States  became  Involved 
In  the  war? 

The  point  Is  we  are  In  It. 

And  the  question  now  Is  not  "How  did  we 
get  Into  this  mess" — but  "How  do  we  get 
out  of  It?" 

Let  us  examine  the  alternatives  proposed. 

Some  say  "Stop  the  bombing" — that 
bombing  Is  a  barrier  to  peace. 

The  fact  Is,  that  we  have  stopped  bombing 
North  Vietnam  In  the  past  on  six  different 
occasions— once  for  37  days.  It  did  not  bring 


Hanoi  to  the  conference  table-^even  though 
Hanoi  insists  the  bombing  must  stop  before 
peace  talks  can  begin. 

What  assurance  do  we  have  that  the 
enemy  would  agree  to  talk  if  we  stop  bomb- 
ing today? 

Past  experience  has  taught  us  a  costly 
lesson:  While  we  stopi>ed  bombing,  the 
enemy  rebuilt  his  forces  with  more  troops, 
more  weapons  and  more  equipment.  Sworn 
testimony  given  Congress  disclosed  that  dur- 
ing one  bombing  lull  of  96  hours— that's 
four  days — the  enemy  brought  in  20  to  25 
thousand  tons  of  materiel  to  s'tipply  thou- 
sands  of   its   troops  for   a  long,   long   time. 

Instead  of  shortening  the  war,  the  bomb- 
ing pause  actually  helped  the  enemy  to  pro- 
long the  fighting. 

So  Hanoi  gives  us  no  recourse  but  to  con- 
tinue bombing  unless  and  until  North  Viet- 
nam de-escalates  the  war  or  agrees  to  talk 
peace. 

Disengagement  and  dlslnvolveraent  are 
also  advanced  as  alternatives. 

Just  what  disengagement  and  dlsinvolve- 
ment  mean  is  not  clear. 

Do  they  mean  we  will  gradually  decline  to 
engage  the  enemy  or  decline  to  be  involved 
by  omitting  North  Vietnam  from  our  air 
attacks?  If  this  Is  so,  It  means  making  the 
enemy's  homeland  a  privileged  sanctuary 
from  where  he  can  conduct  tougher  war 
against  the  South. 

Since  the  United  States,  South  Vietnam, 
and  Allied  forces  occupy  no  North  Vietnam 
territory,  do  disengagement  and  dlslnvolve- 
ment  mean  we  retreat  from  areas  In  South 
Vietnam  and  let  the  enemy  take  over  those 
areas?  And  how  far  are  we  to  disengage — 
out  of  South  Vietnam  completely? 

Then  what  about  the  mechanics  of  dis- 
engagement   and   dislnvolvement? 

How  do  our  troops  protect  themselves 
while  In  the  process  of  disengaging? 

Unless  Hanoi  Is  prepared  and  willing  to 
disengage  and  dlslnvolve  Its  forces — which 
so  far  It  is  not — disengagement  and  disln- 
volvement by  our  forces  can  only  mean  a 
setback  for  the  United  States,  for  South 
Vietnam,  and  for  our  allies. 

Disengagement  and  dislnvolvement  are 
appealing,  words — but  In  the  midst  of  bat- 
tle and  In'  the  struggle  for  survival  of  South 
Vietnam,  these  alternatives  are  not  practical. 

An  "enclave  policy"  also  has  been  recom- 
mended. Under  this  proposal,  our  troops 
would  be  ■withdrawn  and  concentrated  in 
enclaves  or  restricted  areas  In  South  Viet- 
nam, mainly  along  the  coast. 

The  practical  result  of  this  policy  Is  aban- 
donment of  all  the  territory  of  South  Viet- 
nam outside  the  enclaves.  'The  enemy  could 
proceed  at  will  throughout  this  outer  ter- 
ritory and  prepare  himself  for  all-out  at- 
tack." possibly  annihilation,  of  the  enclaves. 
With  the  sophisticated  weapons  now  avail- 
able to  Hanoi,  can  anyone  doubt  that  total 
destruction  of  enclaves  Is  Indeed  possible? 

And  so  what  Is  advanced  as  an  alternative 
Is  no  real   alternative  at   all. 

Another  alternative  advanced  Is  with- 
drawal. 

Let  us  examine  what  withdrawal  means 
and  what  the  logical  consequences  would  be. 

Obviously,  for  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw now  would  mean  abandonment  of  15 
million  South  Vietnamese  to  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy.  For  them  it  means  a  reien  of  ter- 
ror and  revpnge.  For  them  it  means  death 
of  freedom.  Independence  and  self-determi- 
nation. 

Can  anyone  doubt  this,  particularly  after 
events  of  the  past  several  weeks  when  the 
Vletcong  conducted  a  bnital  campaign  of 
terror  against  civilians  Just  to  keep  them 
from  voting? 

Remember,  In  North  Vietnam  there  are 
no  free  elections.  There  would  be  none  In 
the  South  If  the  Communists  take  over. 

Remember  also,  that  the  South  Vietnam 
election  was  held  In  a  nation  without  real 
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experience  in  democracy;  a  nation  tortured 
bv  foreign  attack  and  Internal  subversion: 
a"  nation  subjected  to  vicious  terrorism  by 
the  Communists  who  killed,  wounded  or  kid- 
napped more  than  2000  civilians. 

Mortar  attacks  were  directed  against  vi.- 
laees  homes,  hospitals.  Bombs  were  thrown 
inw  buses  and  schools.  But  eiectioueeriug 
continued  and  the  people  turned  out  to  see 
and  hear  the  candidates. 

On  election  day,  as  28  dead  fell  to  Com- 
munist attack,  as  86  wounded  sought 
medical  attention,  as  278  imiocents  were 
kidnapped,  the  South  Vietnamese  by  the 
millions  marched  to  the  polls. 

Think  of  it!  In  the  face  of  such  adversity, 
83  per  cent  of  the  registered  voters  actually 
cast  their  ballots! 

This  Is  a  bigger  turnout  than  In  any  Presi- 
dential election  in  America.  ^       ,,      » 
Mv  friends.  I  salute  the  brave  and  gallant 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

They  have  given  the  world  a  magnificent 
lesson  in  real  courage. 

\nd  they  have  proven  by  their  ballots  how 
much  thev  cherish  freedom,  independence, 
and  the  right  to  govern  themselves. 

Now  that  they  have  chosen  their  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.  It  Is  only  fair  to 
give  the  new  administration  a  chance  to  per- 

Wlth  a  new  government  taking  the  reins 
in  Saigon  and  another  election  due  in  Oc- 
tober for  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, let  us  take  a  fresh  look  at  the 
proposal  for  the  United  SUtes  to  withdraw. 

Today  as  before  the  elections  In  Vietnam, 
the  deadly  war  against  South  Vietnam  con- 
tinues with  no  let-up  in  sight. 

Withdrawal  would  show  the  world  that 
America  cannot  keep  going  when  things  get 
tough  and  that  we  don't  honor  our  com- 
mitments. This  would  be  the  signal  to  poten- 
tial aggressors  around  the  globe  that  they 
can  move  ahead  because  America  won't  stand 
by  her  allies. 

Withdrawal  would  encourage  takeover  of 
Thailand,  Laos,  Cambodia,  all  of  Southeast 
Asia  After  Southeast  Asia,  the  danger  moves 
to  Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  Aus- 
tralia  New  Zealand,  Japan,  and  Korea. 

And  where  does  the  danger  stop? 
America  has  bilateral  and  multilateral 
treaties  with  more  than  40  nations  around 
the  world.  Withdrawal  from  our  commitment 
to  South  Vietnam  would  make  our  allies 
doubt  our  resolve  to  fulfill  our  commitments 

to  them.  ^     .    ,.„... 

Our  word  would  no  longer  be  believed— 

either  by  friend  or  foe. 

Suppose  our  neighbors  In  the  Philippines 
were  attacked  as  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
were  attacked.  Under  our  commitments,  we 
have  pledged  to  help  defend  the  Philippines. 
Then  when  the  going  gets  tough,  would  we 
withdraw? 

And  what  are  the  further  consequences  of 
vrtthdrawal  to  our  own  country? 

Withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  would 
eventuallv  require  pullback  of  our  Pacific 
security  defense  line  to  Guam  and  other 
Western  Pacific  Islands;  Midway  In  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific;   and  then— to  Hawaii. 

More  and  more  we  would  find  ourselves 
"going  It  alone,"  In  a  worid  where  the  danger 
for  us  Is  escalating. 

If  we  had  a  suner-weapon  that  no  other 
nation  had  and  that  would  ensure  our  sur- 
vival no  matter  who  attacked  us.  then  isola- 
tionism might  be  an  acceptable  alternative 
for  America^  But  what  kind  of  a  world  would 
we  be  living  In? 

So  we  had  better  have  some  friends  in  tms 

world.  ^ 

Withdrawal  by  nTmeans  g^iarantees  peace 

win  follow. 

On  the  contrary,  withdrawal  may  very  well 
increase  the  prospects  for  war  not  only  In 
Southeast  Asia  but  In  many  other  vital  parts 
of  the  world. 


So    withdrawal   Is   an    alternative   fraught 
with  grave  dangers. 

By   far   the   most   desirable   alternative   Is 
negotiation. 

During    the    past    two    and    a    half   years, 
America  has  made  at  least  18  major  efforts 
to  resolve  the  Vietnam  war  by  negotiations. 
Other  nations  and  world  leaders  have  of- 
fered their  good  offices  in  an  effort  to  bring 
the  parties  together  at  the  conference  table. 
None  of  these  efforts  succeeded. 
Hanoi  would  rather  fight  than  talk. 
Hanoi  won't  talk  unless  we  stop  the  bomb- 
ing and  pull  out  all  our  troops.  She  offers 
no  reciprocal  mlUtary  de-escalation. 

President  Johnson  says  he  is  willing  to 
negotiate  without  preconditions.  But  he  can- 
not negotiate  alone. 

It  takes  two  sides  to  make  peace. 
For  my  part.  I  strongly  support  continued 
efforts  by  our  government  to  take  the  Viet- 
n.am  war  from  the  battlefield  to  the  con- 
ference table.  ^  ^  ^ 
So  far  we  have  been  repeatedly  rebuffed 
by  Hanoi.  But  we  should  preservere  for  peace 
as  we  persevere  In  war. 

I  would  welcome  .iction  by  the  United  Na- 
tions or  by  the  new  government  of  South 
Vietnam  to  resolve  the  war  and  bring  peace 
at  long  last.  ^     ..      w 

I  believe  anv  peace  settlement,  whether  by 
direct  talks  or'bv  U.N.  action,  or  by  any  other 
means,  must  preserve  the  independence  and 
the  territorial  Integrity  of  South  Vietnam. 
Negotiations  are  indeed  a  desirable  and 
feasible  alternative— one  which  we  should 
pursue  with  all  vigor.  Sooner  or  later  Hanoi 
must  come  to  the  conference  ta'ole. 

While  we  continue  to  work  toward  nego- 
tiations, what  else  can  we  do  but  to  persevere 
and  continue  to  mount  military  pressure  to 
end  the  war? 

This  we  are  doing— In  the  fervent  hope 
that  therebv  we  hasten  the  day  of  peace. 

We  deplore  the  awful  toll  that  war  exacts 
m  human  lives,  human  suffering,  family 
separations,  destruction  of  property,  land, 
and  resources.  No  one  can  compute  the  en- 
tire cost  of  war  or  the  tot.'il  tragedy  it  brings. 
For  peace-loving  people  like  Americans  and 
the  South  Vietnamese,  war  is  especially  re- 
pugnant. 

But  unfortunately,  in  every  age  and  every 
o'eneration  there  are  tyrants  and  despots- 
Genghis  Khan— Attila  the  Hun— SUlln— 
Hitler— who  use  war  as  a  deliberate  policy 
to  expand  their  boundaries  and  their  power. 
To  stop  Hitler  and  Tojo.  we  went  to  war 
in  1941  To  repel  Communist  aggression  we 
went  to  the  aid  of  Iran  in  1946.  Greece  and 
Turkey  in   1947,  Beriin   in   1948,  and  Korea 

in  1950. 

Today  In  Vietnam,  the  Communist  aggres- 
sor wages  war  in  the  age-old  pattern  to  sub- 
lueate  the  South  Vietnamese.  And  once  again 
we  find  ourselves  in  battle  against  aggression. 

If  the  United  States,  the  leader  of  the  Free  > 
Wo-'d  and  the  most  powerful  nation  on  e.arth. 
should  falter  or  abandon  the  struggle  to 
repel  aegress'.on.  to  which  we  have  solemnly 
committed  ourselves,  what  hope  Is  there  for 
freedom,  liberty,  human  dignity,  human  bet- 
terment for  mankind?  „  ,.  .,  o.  .  » 
It  is  only  the  power  of  the  United  Sta.es 
that  keeps  the  Free  Worid  out  of  the  clutches 
of  predatory  aggressors  who  openly  boast  of 
their  plans  for  conquest. 

We  are  the  strength,  the  hope,  the  promise 
for  billions  of  human  begings  on  this  planet. 
For    ourselves    and    for    them,    we    must 
persevere. 

So  m  this  hour  when  our  will  and  our 
spirit  In  the  cause  of  freedom  and  peace  are 
severelv  tested,  the  time  has  ccme  for  all 
Americans  to  close  ranks,  to  un'.te  In  full 
support  of  our  defense  effort,  to  show  the 
enemv  we  will  not  weaken  or  tire. 

Unitv  and  perseverance  will  speed  the  day 
of  peace— not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  the 
billions  of  people  who  count  on  us. 


ALASKA     NATIVES     AND     FEDERAL 
HIRE 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Presiteent,  shortly 
after  the  1964  Alaska  earthquake  dis- 
aster, a  committee  was  formed  to  deal 
with  poverty  and  other  grave  problems 
facing  Alaska  in  these  early  years  of 
statehood,  the  Federal  Field  Cominittee 
for  Development  Planning  in  Alaska. 
There  have  been  and  still  are  skeptics 
who  view  the  Field  Committee  as  Just 
another  study  group  established  to  com- 
pUe  endless  statistics  in  endless  reports 
with  no  developments  to  show  for  their 
efforts  and  monetary  expenditures. 

I  am  not.  and  never  have  been,  one  of 
the  skeptics.  It  has  always  been  my  be- 
lief that  those  who  opposed  the  Field 
Committee  simply  did  not  understand  its 
function.  Its  main  task  is  to  cordinate 
and  give  direction  to  Federal  actinies  in 
Alaska  to  relieve  rather  than  aggravate 
the  States  economic  problems.  A  certain 
amount  of  study  and  statistical  compila- 
tion v.ill  be  necessary,  but  this  will  form 
the  basis  for  concrete  recommendations 
for  action.  ,  .     . 

Anvone  who  doubts  what  I  have  just 
said  should  obtain  a  copy  of  a  recently 
published  st.aff  study  prepared  for  the 
Federal  Field  Committee  by  Robert  D. 
Arnold   and  Esther  Wunnicke  entitled 
••Ala.<^kan  Natives  and  Federal  Hire."  Mr. 
President,  if  you  have  ever  traveled  in 
the  remote  villages  of  Alaska,  you  know 
there  is  poverty  and  unemployment  in 
thaie  communities.  Marshaling  facts  and 
niures  in  their  staff  study,  Mr.  Arnold 
and  Miss  Wunnicke  tell  just  how  bad 
the  situation  is— the  unemployment  rate 
among  the  Eskimos,  Indians,  and  Aleuts 
of  Alaska  is  a  "staggering  60  percent." 
■While     they     make     up     one-fifth     of 
Alaska's    civilian    population,    Alaska's 
native  people  hold  less  than  one-tenth 

of  the  jobs.  .  „     ^  J 

If  the  Arnold-Wunnicke  staff   studj' 
stopped  with  the  quotation  of  alarming 
figures  the  skeptics  might  well  be  justi- 
led  in  saying,  'I  told  you  so."  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  this  is  not  the 
case    Mr.   Arnold   and  Miss   Wunmcke 
have  gone   deeply   into   the  unemploy- 
ment problem  and  have  suggested  Fed- 
eral hire  as  one  approach  to  alleviating 
it  Thev  point  out.  after  careful  analysis 
of  Federal  hiring  practices  in  Alaska, 
that  the  barrier  native  jobseekers  face 
is  not  the  simple  one  of  discrimination 
but  a  combination   of  several   factors, 
difficult  but  not  impossible  to  overcome. 
First     Alaska    natives    are    generally 
less  well  educated  and  less  well  tramed 
than  nonnatives.  Moreover,  most  of  the 
native    unemployed    are    remote    from 
where  the  job  openings  occur.  It  follows 
that  the  natives  in  remote  villages  lack 
knowledge  of  where  jobs  exist.  Finally, 
agencies  that  would  be  inclined  to  hire 
native    workers    are    unable    to    locate 
skiUed  workers  who  choose  to  live  m 
the  villages. 

More  than  a  dozen  Federal  agencies 
and  departments  are  active  m  Alaska 
and  are  staffed  by  roughly  14.000  work- 
ers Less  than  one  Federal  employee  in 
10  is  an  Alaska  native.  Arnold  and  Miss 
Wunnicke  point  out  that  Federal  em- 
ployment of  Alaska  natives  would  seire 
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another  end  while  providing  jobs  for  the 
unemployed.  The  other  end  served  would 
be  economy  In  government.  The  economy 
would  be  achieved  In  several  ways: 

First,  the  transportation  of  an  em- 
ployee and  his  family  to  Alaska  from 
outside  Is  figured  at  $5,000  on  a  round- 
trip  basis.  In  addition,  reemployment 
leave  benefits  afforded  Federal  employ- 
ees hired  outside  Alaska  cost  about  $1 
million  annually.  Finally,  providing  jobs 
for  the  unemployed  natives  would  cut 
back  the  welfare  assistance,  which  is 
now  nearly  $2  million  per  year. 

On  March  17,  1966,  at  the  Government 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram, i»resldent  Johnson  said: 

These  plana  must  tax  the  limits  of  our 
Imagination  and  our  creativity.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity In  the  Federal  Government,  we  must 
attack  the  problem  on  many  fronts. 

Taking  their  cue  from  the  President's 
remarks,  Arnold  and  Miss  Wunnlcke 
have  developed  an  enlightened,  yet  prac- 
tical, affirmative  action  program  for 
Federal  agencies  In  Alaska.  After  pre- 
senting the  facts  in  a  tightly  drawn  well- 
documented  paper,  they  present  logical 
and  fair  conclusions,  followed  by  16 
specific  recommendations  which  the  field 
committee  has  fully  endorsed  and  pre- 
sented to  the  President's  Review 
Committee. 

In  my  view,  the  recommendations  are 
sound  and  should  be  put  into  action 
without  delay.  I  intend  to  make  my  view 
known  to  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  President's  Review  Committee  and 
politely  peer  over  shoulders  from  time 
to  time  to  assure  that  the  recommenda- 
tions are  being  followed. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  Mr. 
Arnold,  Miss  Wunnlcke,  and  the  Federal 
Reld  Committee  for  Development  Plan- 
ning in  Alaska  for  the  fine  work  they  are 
doing.  I  look  forward  with  Interest  to 
future  studies  and  recommendations. 


RENT  SUPPLEMENTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  rent 
supplement  program  is  a  private  housing 
program  that  stimulates  our  free -enter- 
prise system  while  alleviating  the  short- 
age of  low-cost  housing  and  avoiding 
many  of  the  onerous  stigmas  of  public 
housing. 

Rent  supplements  do  not  impair  in- 
dividual Incentive  for  self-Improvement. 
A  tenant  would  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
his  home  even  though  his  rising  income 
may  reduce  or  eliminate  the  subsidy  paid 
to  irim. 

The  range  of  support  for  this  program 
Is  indeed  impressive.  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders,  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  and 
the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
America  are  but  a  few  of  the  supporters 
of  the  rent  supplement  program. 

Recently,  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  added  its  voice  to  the  call  for  over- 
whelming Senate  support  for  this  meas- 
ure. I  commend  this  statement  to  my 
colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  printing  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


( Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Sept.  4, 
19671 
RiTAiR  THE  Damage 

President  Johnson's  request  to  Congress 
this  year  for  urban  asslstince  offered  little 
enough  hope  for  cities,  and  much  of  that  was 
dimmed  by  the  harsh  action  of  the  House  on 
t.he  model  cities  .ind  rent  supplement  pro- 
grams. Fortunately,  however,  In  regard  to 
those  modest  proposals,  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee  has  attempted  to  restore 
some  reajBon  to  the  situation. 

Of  the  two,  the  fledgling  model  cities  pro- 
gram Is  In  the  least  peril.  To  be  sure,  the 
House  approved  only  about  a  third  of  the  $662 
million  the  administration  requested.  The 
$537  million  appropriation  recommended  by 
the  Senate  committee  last  week,  however, 
would  seem  to  assure  that  at  least  a  reason- 
able portion  of  that  amount  will  be  made 
available  this  year  to  be  scattered  among  the 
dozens  of  cities  which  are  clamoring  for  It. 

The  more  crucial  vote,  however,  was  the 
Senate  committee's  decision  ■to  support  the 
administration's  full  $40-mllllon  request  for 
rent  supplement  funds.  For  the  House,  In  an 
action  last  May  which  defied  any  rational 
explanation,  had  cut  this  promising  program 
off  without  a  cent. 

The  House  antagonism,  especially  among 
Republicans,  dates  back  to  a  confused  dis- 
agreement over  the  purposes  of  rent  supple- 
ments when  the  proposal  was  first  advanced 
a  few  years  ago  And  the  opposition  has 
succeeded  ever  since  In  holding  the  pro- 
gram's appropriations  to  a  pittance.  There  is 
no  reason  for  confusion,  however,  as  the  pro- 
gram Is  now  limited  and  defined.  It  Is  In- 
tended solely  to  generate  private  housing  In 
which  a  number  of  low-Income  families  may 
be  accommodated  through  the  subsidization 
of  a  portion  of  their  monthly  rents — as  an 
aJterxiatlve  to  endless  construction  of  the 
discouraging.  ghetto-Uke  public  housing 
projects  of  the  past.  The  concept,  as  an 
experiment,  is  eminently  sound,  but  it  can 
never  be  proved  unless  the  program  Is 
financed  sufficiently  to  have  a  chance  to  work. 

What  are  prospects?  They  are  apt  to  de- 
pend largely,  when  the  Senate  takes  up  the 
appropriation  shortly  after  the  Labor  Day 
recess,  upon  the  endorsement  of  such  influ- 
ential leaders  as  Senator  IXrksen,  who  only 
recently  declared  his  support  for  the  rent 
supplement  approach.  The  immediate  prob- 
lem Is  that  a  slim  margin  of  victory  In  the 
Senate  may  not  be  good  enough.  Without  an 
Impressive  vote  of  Senate  approval.  It  may 
be  Imjxwslble  to  win  the  restoration  of  any 
funds  from  House  conferees.  And  In  that 
event,  of  course,  the  entire  program  would 
slide  worthlessly  down  the  drain. 


AMERICAN    BROADCASTING    CO. 
PROGRAM  ON  AFRICA 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Broadcasting:  Co.  presentation 
of  a  4-hour  program  on  Africa  last  Sun- 
day evening  has  been  hailed  as  a  land- 
mark in  television. 

This  comprehensive  effort  to  provide 
an  insight  into  the  history,  geography, 
diverse  cultures,  and  aspirations  of  a 
vast  continent — and  one  largely  unknown 
to  the  American  people — deserves  special 
commendation. 

The  program  included  examples  of  the 
social,  economic,  and  health  problems 
of  African  nations  and,  within  the  limits 
of  time,  a  picture  of  the  needs  and  hopes 
of  the  many  peoples  who  inhabit  the 
continent.  It  reviewed  some  of  the  politi- 
cal accomplishments  and  frustrations  of 
nations  recently  freed  from  colonialism 
and  of  those  such  as  South  Africa  where 
apartheid  is  the  law. 


The  program  demonstrated  the  special 
ability  of  television  to  present  an  overaU 
view  of  a  complex  series  of  problems  and 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  networks 
to  use  prime  time  for  educational  pur- 
poses as  well  as  entertainment. 

The  sponsor  of  the  program  was  the 
Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  I  hope  the  example 
of  the  3M  company  will  encourage  other 
sponsors  to  support  similar  serious  and 
imaginative  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reviews 
of  the  program  which  were  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  11,  1967] 
TV:     4     HoL-RS     op     Africa — ABC's     Prime- 
Time    Sttdy    of    the    Entire    Continent 

Is  Hailed  as  a  Landm.aek 
(By  Jack  Gould) 

An  extraordinary  primer  on  the  way  of 
life  on  an  entire  continent — fascinating  and 
contradictory  Africa — was  presented  last 
night  by  the  American  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany In  a  dimension  without  parallel  In  tele- 
vision. 

An  entire  evening  of  prime  time — four 
hours  running  from  7  to  11 — was  devoted 
to  a  composite  study  of  a  part  of  the  world 
about  which  so  much  is  heard  and  so  little 
known.  By  any  conceivable  standard  the 
effort  was  a  landmark  in  commercial  TV, 
fulfilling  a  notable  educational  and  informa- 
tional purpose. 

A  year's  work  by  16  producers,  directors 
and  cameramen,  under  James  Fleming,  ex- 
ecutive producer,  and  Blaine  Lyttell,  project 
producer  and  a  veieran  correspondent  in 
Africa,  was  spent  in  preparing  "Africa."  Their 
reward  is  literally  miles  of  film,  of  which 
only  a  portion  could  be  used;  the  balance 
should  be  a  permanent  library  of  priceless 
material  for  extensive  educational  uses. 

To  attempt  a  kaleidoscopic  inspection  of 
the  cultural  traditions,  economics,  politics, 
strife  and  geography  of  so  many  nations  on 
one  continent  in  a  bewildering  process  of 
change  would  be  a  formidable  challenge  of 
editorial  organization  for  any  Journalist.  Pre- 
dictably, "Africa"  was  a  mixture  of  absorbing 
depth  and  hurried  superficiality  of  content, 
but  the  total  achieved  Its  announced  goal. 

At  the  evening's  end  the  audience  was  left 
with  a  far  greater  insight  into  the  com- 
plexities, turmoil  and  restlessness  of  an  Africa 
that  is  both  determined  to  pursue  inde- 
pendence yet  finds  it  achievement  fraught 
with  problems.  "Africa"  was  a  TV  social  doc- 
ument that  in  its  exceptional  range  of  sub- 
ject matter  refiected  the  continent's  own 
diversity. 

In  an  Interesting  concession  to  popular 
television,  "Africa",  for  which  Gregory  Peck 
was  narrator,  began  with  pictures  of  the 
continent's  wildlife,  presumably  to  catch  the 
attention  of  the  young  viewers  who  control 
the  set  in  early  evening.  Then,  by  deft  Juxta- 
position, Mr.  Fleming  and  Mr.  Lytell  gradual- 
ly introduced  more  serious  matters,  switched 
back  at  mldevenlng  to  a  segment  on  enter- 
tainment and  then  returned  to  magnificent 
insights  into  Kenya's  efforts  to  arrange  multi- 
racial harmony  and  finally  a  most  extended 
and  uncompromising  segment  qp  apartheid 
in  South  Africa. 

The  closeups  of  humans  In  suffering,  in 
luxury.  In  abandon,  In  puzzlement  and  In 
smug  resistance  was  a  gripping  study  In  con- 
trasts. And  the  program's  conclusion  was  al- 
most a  poem  on  the  subject  of  change — the 
different  meaning  of  Christmas  to  a  white 
and  to  a  black. 

An  excellent  color  film,  of  which  the  small 
home  screen  coxild  reproduce  only  a  part  of 
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the  vivid  perspective  that  the  cameras  un- 
doubtedly captured  originally,  "Africa"  was 
primarily  concerned  with  that  portion  of  the 
continent  south  of  the  Sahara. 

In  the  first  hour,  aside  from  the  scenes  of 
animals  there  were  views  of  the  primitive 
bushmen  of  the  Kalaharle  Desert,  the  early 
civilization  vet  slow  progress  Uiat  are  the 
heritages  of  Ethiopia  and  the  birth  of  the 
new  independent  state  of  Botswana. 

In  the  second  hour  there  were  a  detailed 
analvsls  of  the  tribalism  that  tears  at  Ni- 
geria's stabilltv,  the  diseases  that  strike  down 
so  manv  In  Africa,  the  controversy  over  what 
kind  of  education  would  best  help  the  con- 
tinent's masses  snd  the  vanity  that  led  the 
deposed  Kwame  Nkrumah  to  undermine  the 
stabilltv  of  Ghana. 

In  the  third  hour,  after  mention  of  the 
rise  of  competitive  sports  in  African  society 
and  its  own  theatrical  culture,  there  was  a 
supremely  hard-hitting  Indictment  of  how 
the  enslavement  of  Africans  had  left  its 
bitter  residue  all  over  the  world.  Including 
the  United  States. 


units  spent  collecting  this  material  may 
even  have  succeeded  In  ridding  some  U.S. 
citizens  of  the  Hollywood  stereotype  of 
Africa.  Certainly  Fleming  has  given  ABC-TV 
a  remarkable  library  of  material  on  this 
continent. 

The  four  hours  did,  of  course,  deal  in 
some  monumental  trivia  along  with  political 
realities  and  Africa's  mammoth  collection  of 
problems.  The  trivia,  however,  was  needed 
both  to  sustain  visual  Interest  and  to  give 
the  hardiest  viewer  a  little  relief. 

No  it  didn't  turn  each  viewer  into  an 
instant  expert  of  .-Vfrica.  That  couldn't  be 
done  in  four  hours  or,  for  that  matter.  In 
400  hours.  ^^ 

"Africa,"  however,  did  give  ABC-TV  and 
Indeed  all  of  television  a  new,  fresh  reason 

to  be  proud. 

L.  Li' 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  11,  1967] 
Four-Hour  Africa  Show  a  Sotm 
Achievement 
ABC-TV    (Channel    7)     introduced   some- 
thing new  to  television  last  night— a  four- 
hour  endurance  contest  under  the  generic 
title,  "Africa." 

Those  who  survived  the  7  to  11  p.m.  con- 
test were  richly  rewarded  with  splendid 
color  film  footage  and  the  low-key  narration 
of  Gregory  Peck.  For  those  who  gave  in  to  the 
temptations  of  entertainment  programs  on 
rival  channels,  hope  remains.  ABC-TV  has 
promised  to  break  the  telecast  Into  four 
equal,  one-hour  segments  and  have  them 
telecast  at  times  suitable  for  school  children. 
In  the  young  television  business,  obsessed 
u-lth  tonnage  and  fascinated  with  such  ad- 
jectives as  "longest"  and  "most  expensive," 
the  "Africa"  evening  was  a  major  achieve- 
ment. It  was  well  worth  the  $2  million  pro- 
duction budget. 

Peck's  narration  was  not  the  kind  that 
one  associates  with  travelogues.  He  referred 
to  Halle  Selassie's  Ethiopia  as  a  place  where 
history  has  been  suspended.  He  found  most 
of  the  population  living  In  "crushing  pov- 
erty" and  a  look  at  the  Individuals  was 
calied  a  "shattering"  human  portrait. 

Anthropologists  have  assured  us  that  man 
survived  and  became  supreme  because  of  the 
power  of  his  brain.  A  different  view  came 
from  British  archeologlst  Dr.  Louis  S.  B. 
Leakey,  who  thinks  that  the  first  man  lived 
at  Olduvai  Gorge  In  north-central  Tanzania, 
IS^st  Af rlCti. 

Man  survived,  he  guessed,  because  he  made 
such  a  poor  meal  for  predatory  animals. 
"He  doesn't  smell  nice;  he  doesn't  taste  nice." 
said  Dr.  Leakey.  He  added  another  unflatter- 
ing possibility:  "Or  perhaps  both." 

Peck  showed  particular  restraint  In  intro- 
ducing a  young  Peace  Corps  teacher  named 
Jonathan '  Peck,  who  works  in  Tanzania. 
Jonathan  is  the  son  of  Gregory  and  Greta 
Rice  Peck. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  hide  such  African 
problems  as  tribal  warfare  and  lack  of  medi- 
cal facilities.  Peck  contrasted  the  U.S.  ratio 
of  one  physician  to  730  persons  with  the 
African  ratio  of  one  physician  to  20,000  per- 
sons. 

At  one  grade  school  a  teacher  taught  chil- 
dren to  use  the  English  word,  "shoes."  As 
the  children  repeated  key  phrases,  the 
camera  concentrated  on  the  bare  feet. 

The  program  was  well  served  by  newsman 
Howard  K.  Smith's  brisk  description  of 
Africa's  political  leaders  and  by  Slgne 
Hasso's  reading  from  Isak  Dinesen's  "Out  of 
Africa." 

In  all.  It  was  certainly  a  beneficial,  worth- 
while undertaking.  Tlie  eight  months  that 
producer    James    Flemln's    nine    production 


^L-CIO  URGES  SENATE  TO  PASS 
POVERTY  BILL  WITH  EMERGENCY 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT  WITHOUT 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  has  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate S.2388,  a  bill  amending  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  authorizing  ad- 
ditional funds  for  antipoverty  programs, 
and  containing  a  new  emergency  jobs 
program,  tlie  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1967  The  reported  bill  results  from 
the  5-month  study  of  the  war  on  poverty 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  Senator  Clark.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  that  subcommittee  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  traveling  to  most  of  the  13  com- 
munities in  which  the  subcommittee  held 
hearings  and  conducted  field  inspection 

trips. 

As  one  who  helped  develop  the  re- 
ported bill  and  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  I  commend 
this  legislation  to  the  Senate  and  join 
with  Senator  Clark  in  urging  its  passage 
bv  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

'  Yesterday,  the  executive  council  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  at  Us  quarterly  meeting  in 
New  York  City,  issued  a  statement  call- 
ing upon  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  support  the  committee's 
antipoverty  bill  and  urging  the  Congress 
to  adopt  the  bill  without  amendment. 

The  council's  statement  refers  to  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  as  "an  im- 
portant first  step"  in  the  emergency 
public  service  and  private  employment 
program  recommended  by  the  urban 
coalition  on  August  24.  The  council  con- 
cludes by  strongly  urging  the  Senate  to 
approve  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
of  1967. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  AFL-CIO  executive  coun- 
cil's statement  on  antipoverty  legisla- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  or  AFL-CIO  ExEcrrn'E  Council 
ON  THE  War  on  Poverty 
We  must  bring  the  millions  living  under 
conditions  of  privation  and  poverty  into  the 
mainstream  of  our  national  life. 

The  war  on  poverty  being  carried  on  -under 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is  an 
Important  step  In  the  right  direction.  It  was 
intended,   and   to  a   large   degree   has   been 


successful  In  Involving  the  poor  In  such  com- 
mumtv  action  programs  as  Head  Start,  neigh- 
borhood health  centers,  legal  services.  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  and  a  host  of  other 
progranis. 

The  war  on  poverty  under  the  OEO  Is  not 
the  whole  answer  to  the  problem  of  the 
ghetto,  but  It  is  a  good  beginning.  As  such  It 
deserves  the  continued  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  of  the  Congress,  It  deserves 
more  adequate  funding  so  that  It  can  expand 
Its  various  programs,  It  deserves  to  be  re- 
tained as  an  entity  as  the  central  anti-poverty 
agency  of  the  Federal  government. 

EarUer  this  year  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Manpower  and  Poverty  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Joseph  S. 
Clark  of  Pennsylvania  made  an  extensive 
survey  of  OEO's 'anti-poverty  programs.  The 
results  of  this  study  have  largely  been  in- 
corporated Into  the  biU  amending  the  Eco- 
nomic Opporttmlty  Act  and  reported  out  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  The  legislation  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate deserves  the  support  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  The  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  endorses  it  and  urges  that  it  be 
adopted  without  amendment. 

The  present  bill  closely  follows  the  original 
Act  in  concept  and  language.  However.  It  does 
make  some  changes  which  may  be  regarded 
as  strengthening  the  existing  program.  The 
bin  provides  for  the  continuation  of  the  90 
percent  Federal— 10  percent  local  funding 
ratio;  it  provides  for  a  two-year  authorization 
period  instead  of  the  current  one-year  period: 
it  continues  the  local  community  action 
agencies  as  the  spearhead  of  the  local  war 
on  poverty  and  permits  greater  fiexiblllty  In 
their  organization  and  operation;  and  it 
provides  for  continuation  of  the  Job  Corps. 
the  in-and-Out-of-School  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  the  Nelson  Amendment  (Oper- 
ation Mainstream) ,  the  Scheuer  Amendment 
(New  Careers)  and  the  Concentrated  Em- 
ployment Program. 

An  important  Innovation  In  this  bill  Is 
a  new  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1967, 
which  provides  for  a  major  employment  pro- 
gram The  program  would  provide  Jobs  In 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  for  the 
unemployed  and  disadvantaged  in  the  slum 
areas  in  such  fields  as  health,  public  safety, 
education,  welfare,  recreation  and  also  in 
municipal  and  neighborhood  Improvement. 
maintenance,  reconstruction  and  beautlflca- 
tion  projects.  The  program  Is  Intended  to 
provide  meaningful  jobs  and  socially-produc- 
tive employment. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  one 
billion  dollars  In  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
the  creation  of  an  estimated  200,000  jobs, 

Tlie  AFl^CIO  called  for  a  massive  job 
creation  program  In  Its  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Emplo>-ment,  Manpower 
and  Poverty  last  March.  While  we  believe. 
along  with  the  Urban  Coalition  that  at  least 
one  mllUon  jobs  are  needed  annually,  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  as  part  of  the 
omnibus  OEO  bill.  Is  an  important  first  step. 
We  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  It, 
Tlie  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee Is  scheduled  to  begin  marking  up  the 
anti-poverty  bill  this  week. 

One  proposal  before  the  Committee  would 
provide  a  direct  25^;;  wage  subsidy  to  private, 
profit-making  companies  employing  un- 
skilled youth.  The  AFL-CIO  strongly  op- 
poses such  a  wage  subsidy  as  an  ill-advised 
incentive  for  short-term,  substandard  jobs 
when  the  emphasis  should  properly  be 
placed  on  the  training  necessary  for  perma- 
nent employment  of  young  people  as  gainful 
members  of  the  work  force. 

The  war  on  poverty  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  partisan  effort.  It  Is  and.  in  fact,  should 
be  above  partisan  politics.  It  Is  a  war  from 
which  there  must  be  no  retreat,  and  the 
AFl^CIO  intends  to  push  steadfastly  on  to 
victory  over  poverty. 
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SPEECH  DELIVERKD  BY  DONALD  M. 
KENDALL 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  the  American  Legion 
recently  concluded  Its  annual  meeting  in 
Boston.  I  have  heard  many  reports  from 
persons  who  attended  the  convention  of 
the  excellent  address  given  by  Donald  M. 
Blendall,  the  distinguished  president  of 
Pepslco,  Inc.  Believing  that  many  per- 
sons across  the  country  will  want  to  have 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Kendall's  Incisive  com- 
ments on  ciurent  national  events,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Add&kss  by  Donald  M.  Ktn-dall,  Prisident, 
Pxpsico,  Inc.,  Betoee  xmc  National  Assem- 
bly or  THE  American  Legion,  Boston,  Au- 
gust 31,  1067 

To  be  a  gnest  of  thoae  we  admire  or  respect 
or  like.  Is  a  rewarding  experience.  And  I  ad- 
mire the  American  Legion;  I  respect  the 
American  Legion;  I  like  the  American  Le- 
gion. 

I'm  honored  to  stand  here  In  the  presence 
of  men  and  women  whoee  principles,  pro- 
grams and  performance  for  half  a  century, 
have  enriched  the  land  we  love,  and  bright- 
ened the  hope  and  the  pride  of  all  who 
treasure  Its  greatness. 

As  a  fellow  veteran  of  World  War  11,  1 
share  your  Arm  convictions  that  the  concepts. 
Institutions,  and  practices  that  made  us 
great  and  guide  us  yet,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth.  And  that  the  Nation's  treasured 
Inheritance — Social,  Political,  or  Economic — 
shall  be  preserved  Inviolate, 

We  meet  In  a  city  aglow  with  our  first 
schoolboy  lessons  In  American  History.  Near- 
by atop  a  hillside  ....  In  a  church  window 
with  lanterns  ....  on  horseback  for  a  mid- 
night ride  and  aboard  a  tea-bearing  ship  In 
the  harbor,  men  who  saw  what  ought  to  be, 

bought  America's  Freedom always  with 

anguish,  sometimes  with  their  blood. 

The  risk  was  always  high "There." 

shouted  John  Hancock,  as  he  grandly  put  the 
flrst  signature  on  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence   "John  Bull  may  now  double 

his  reward  of  Ave  hundred  pounds  for  my 
head." 

This  freedom,  bought  by  courage,  has  been 
retained  by  equal  heroism. 

"The  Inescapable  price  of  Freedom."  said 
General  Douglas  MacArthur,  "Is  the  ability 
to  preserve  It  from  destruction." 

Nobody's  been  more  dellgent  In  that  pres- 
ervation than  the  American  Legion.  You  can 
be  proud! 

Whenever  in  hj»man  history  breathed  a 
freerer  people  in 'a  nation  more  blessed? 

Every  freedom  that  the  human  mind  can 
want  and  the  social  order  can  abide,  individ- 
ual and  public,  Is  ours strengthened  by 

custom,  and  protected  by  law. 

Singly  and  collectively,  we're  free  to  select 
or  dismiss  all  who  govern  us  and  any  law  they 
enact. 

We  vote  men  Into  p>olltlcal  office,  harass  and 
embarrass  them,  and  then  vote  them  out 
again. 

We're  free  to  voice  our  opinions  on  every 
subject  from  astronauts  to  astrodomes,  mini- 
skirts to  the  Mann  Act,  taxes  to  tadpoles — 
and.  do  so,  far  too  often  I 

We  nde  any  road,  walk  every  street 

Join,  resign,  deplore,  or  worship  as  we  will. 

We're  free  to  change  economic  group  or  so- 
cial level.  Job  or  school  or  neighborhood,  even 
wives  or  husbands. 

And  we're  also  free  to  stay  home  alone,  If 
we  prefer,  and  do  nothing. 

Yes.  we've  built  a  great,  free  Nation 

the  most  powerful.  Influential,  affluent  and 


leading  Nation  In  the  history  of  man  ....  and 
we've  built  not  alone  for  today  but  for  to- 
morrow. 

Coming  on  full  tilt  into  this  affluent  so- 
ciety Is  the  massive  younger  generation 

nurtured  In  the  freedom  of  Individual  ex- 
pression   restless  and  rebellious  against 

ignorance,    prejudice   and   pretense 

wanting  a  better  world  of  their  own. 

Now  some  may  question  this but  the 

pure  truth  Is,  that  we've  spawned  a  younger 
generation  In  many  ways  better  equipped 
than  we  ourselves. 

Our  young  people  breathe  deeper,  grow 
taller,  climb  faster  and  Uve  longer  than  you 
and  I. 

They're  better  educated  In  broader  num- 
bers, more  alert  and  cynical,  less  naive,  with 
equal  passion  for  the  right. 

Yes,  they  have  their  malcontents,  their 
upside-down  cakes  .  .  .  even  as  you  and  I. 
But  for  everj-  loud-mouth  agitator  on  the 
campus  soapbox,  a  thousand  pursue  their 
sober  and  orthodox  ways  unnoticed.  For 
every  draft-card  burner,  ten  thousand  stand 
steady.  Arm.  and  true  In  Viet  Nam. 

Let's  not  be  deceived  by  a  few  degenerates. 
Our  children  are  potentially  the  finest  gen- 
eration this  country  has  ever  known. 

But  even  as  we  stand  bathed  m  the  golden 
glow  of  accomplishment,  I  would  ask  you 
this  .  .  .  Are  we  truly  living,  the  life  our 
forefathers  dreamed  of? 

Are  we  a  contented  people,  secure  at  home 
and  protected  without;  at  liberty  to  come 
and  go  and  stay  at  will.  In  a  free  and  disci- 
plined society  of  law  and  order? 

Is  this  the  cultural  climate  we  live  in  at 
the  end  of  Sunruner  In  19677 

How  goes  it  now  in  the  land  we  love? 

In  this  happy  Nation  on  which  dod  has 
smiled,  as  on  no  other  in  History,  our  people 
are  rent  by  passions  .  .  .  uglier,  more  bitter, 
and  more  cruel  than  any  we've  known  since 
1865.  Passions  spelled  out  in  flame  and  rifle 
Are  down  the  streets  of  a  score  of  cities. 

In  this  most  prosperous  of  times,  in  this 
richest  of  lands  when  Jobs  have  never  been 
so  plentiful  nor  wages  so  high  .  .  .  men  rob. 
assault,  rape,  and  murder  their  fellow  citi- 
zens at   the  highest  incidence  in  history. 

The  FBI  tells  us  that  every  year  lor  a 
decade  the  crime  rate  has  risen  six  times 
faster  than  population,  and  more  sharply 
last  year  than  ever  before. 

Coincldentally,  the  very  laws  Intended  to 
protect  society,  have  been  so  Interpreted  by 
hair-splitting  courts  as  to  protect  the  crimi- 
nal. 

It's  become  cynically  commonplace  to  say 
that  the  normal  steps  in  a  crime  today  .  .  . 
are  planning,  execution,  arrest,  confession, 
release,  and  condemnation  of  the  police. 

Is  this  that  disciplined  society  under  law. 
protective  of  the  free  rights  of  others  for 
which  eight  generations  of  Americans  have 
fought  and  bled  and  died? 

Look  before  and  after;  look  left  or  right. 
Ugly  blotches  of  defiance  and  rebellion  mar 
the  patterns  of  peace. 

A  great  and  honored  leader  publicly  urges 
masses  of  people  to  rebel  In  civil  disobe- 
dience, disrupt  our  cities,  and  Impede  the 
pursuits  of  a  majority  of  citizens. 

Prom  public  platforms  other  leaders  urge 
a  multiplicity  of  misbehaviors,  misdemean- 
ors, or  felonies  ...  to  assault  fellowmen,  to 
burn  the  cities,  to  take  L.S.D.,  to  live  to- 
gether and  to  bear  children  out  of  wedlock, 
to  choose  jail  over  military  service  ...  in 
short,  to  betray  America. 

Now  I  suppose  we  should  be  deeply  grate- 
ful for  the  marvelous  advice  we're  getting  so 
freely  from  those  real  experts  in  world  affairs 
...  at  least  that's  what  they  call  themselves. 

Experts  like  a  night  club  performer,  a 
pediatrician,  a  female  folk  singer  .  .  .  and 
a  boxing  champion  eager  to  fight  anybody 
except  his  Country's  enemies. 

The  National  Student  Association  resolves 
to  encourage  draft-dodging. 

In    poor    neighborhoods,    under-cared-for 


young  people  In  gangs  loot  and  destroy;  In 
rich  suburbs,  under-disciplined  youths  roam 
the  countryside  In  automobile  packs,  looking 
for  trouble. 

Students  picket  teachers,  teachers  picket 
the  school  board. 

And  then  of  course,  there  are  the  Hippies 
...  six  hundred  thotisand  of  them  I'm  told 
,  .  .  trying  to  escape  from  reality  Into  drug- 
induced  dreams. 

I  believe  these  misguided  children  are  try- 
ing to  tell  us  something — that  they  don't 
think  much  of  the  world  as  it  is,  that  they 
want  no  part  of  it — no  part  of  war,  of  un- 
solved social  problems,  or  greed  and  selfish- 
ness and  evil. 

I  feel  very  sorry  for  them  because  they 
don't  understand  that  there  isn't  any  escape 
from  reality  ,  .  ,  that  the  answer  to  the 
world's  ills  isn't  found  in  withdrawal  .  .  . 
that  none  of  us  is  smart  enough  or  strong 
enough  to  restore  paradise. 

Evil  must  be  fought,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  crime  of  all  is  cowardice  in  the  face 
of  It. 

Withdrawal  Is  cowardly  and  Irresponsible 
and  hopeless.  But  at  least  the  withdrawal  of 
these  children  reminds  us  that  the  dedicated 
task  of  building  America  is  Incomplete  and 
must  go  on. 

Beyond  the  hippies,  more  frightening  oc- 
currences disrupt  an  orderly  society. 

A  mere  handful  of  malcontents  sends 
great  newspapers  to  their  death  and  para- 
lyzes transportation  systems,  and  violently 
disjoints  a  complex  but  orderly  cltyful  of 
peaceful,  lawful  citizens. 

I  ask  you  again,  is  this  the  free  society  for 
which  eight  generations  have  fought  and 
bled  and  died? 

We've  struggled  to  achieve  individual  free- 
dom. Have  we  achieved  with  it,  group  chaos? 

In  recent  months  the  Nation  has  been  re- 
peatedly shaken  by  violent  race  riots. 

We've  been  told  over  and  over  that  these 
are  the  bitter  fruit  of  a  changing  social 
order,  and  that  the  cures  will  take  massive 
doses  of  compassion  and  cooperation  and 
gold. 

Most  of  us  recognize  that  to  reconstitute 
great  masses  of  people  and  their  relationships 
to  others,  isn't  the  work  of  a  month  or  a  year. 

We  know  it  will  take  time  to  turn  slums 
into  happy  places  .  .  .  Just  as  we  know  it 
will  take  time  to  make  useful,  employable, 
responsible  citizens,  of  the  physically  and 
socially  impoverished  misfits  in  our  towns 
and  cities  .  .  .  We  also  recognize  that  we 
must  try. 

But  while  we're  going  through  the  long  and 
tedious  process  of  orientation,  can  this  Na- 
tion ignore  dangers  to  the  personal  safety  of 
Us  peaceful  majority,  and  permit  compassion 
for  the  sinner  to  Indulge  his  sin? 

I  say  to  you  that  as  dramatic  as  the  col- 
lapse of  social  order  In  the  slums  might  be, 
rioting  and  looting  and  vilification  of  the 
police  are  only  parts  of  a  much  larger  threat 
to  our  society  .  .  .  the  threat  brought  on  by 
continued  deterioration  of  disciplined  re- 
sponsibility and  by  widening  disrespect  for 
law.  order,  authority,  and  the  rights  of  others. 

Commonly,  wars  are  followed  by  periods  of 
license;  the  Second  World  War  was  no  ex- 
ception. Respect  for  orderliness,  law,  and  au- 
thority has  long  been  disintegrating  In  our 
Country. 

Spirited  youngsters.  Indulgent  parents,  and 
permissive  school  authorities  more  interested 
in  sociology  and  politics  than  in  education, 
produce  undisciplined  adults. 

Cowardly  office  holders  afraid  to  lose  a 
single  vote,  rebellious  voices  running  free, 
public  apathy.  Idealism  with  no  anchor  .  .  . 
all  these  contribute  to  compounding  the 
decay. 

Unless  our  nation  re-establishes  a  spirit 
which  hampers  the  criminal  Instead  of  his 
captor  .  .  .  which  protects  the  majority  as 
well  as  the  minority  .  .  .  which  permits  com- 
passion to  temper  but  not  to  replace  Justice, 
and  which  wqulres  that  all  who  enjoy  the 
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liberty  of  a  true  democracy  assume  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  It  ...  we  shall  have 
no  democracy,  no  freedom,  no  peace. 

World  War  Two  ended  twenty-two  years 

ago. 

Isn't  it  about  time  we  called  a  halt  to  dis- 
respect, disobedience,  and  dishonor?  Isn't  it 
about  time  to  support  the  fo^s  that  protect 
us.  Instead  of  hampering  then^  Isn't  It  about 
time  to  declare  ourselves  on  the  side  of  the 
good  guys? 

I  think  the  huge  majority  of  our  citizens 
are  good  guys.  We  don't  rob  and  loot  and 
pillage  and  rape  and  murder. 

We  don't  Interfere  with  the  schools,  para- 
lyze transportation  and  communication, 
threaten  the  President,  desecrate  the  flag  and 
refuse  the  draft.  Why  should  we  condone 
these  crimes  in  other  people? 
Let  me  touch  a  far  more  sensitive  nen-e. 
Most  of  us  grew  up  in  a  society  which  re- 
spected discipline  and  the  rights  of  others. 
We  grew  up  with  adults  strong-willed  enough 
to  keep  it  that  way. 

Somehow,  now  that  we  are  adults,  a  lot  of 
that  strength  seems  to  have  vanished. 
Not  a  single  one  of  us  here  today  likes  It. 
We're  tired  of  the  fear  and  uneasiness  that 
envelops  much  of  our  lives.  We're  tired  of  the 
extremists  white  and  black  .  .  .  tired  of  cow- 
ardlv  office  holders  unable  to  deal  with  dis- 
orders, tired  of  abuses  heaped  on  a  popula- 
tion wanting  peace,  tired  of  disobedience,  dis- 
respect, and  defiance. 

I  think  it's  time  to  do  something  about  It. 
And  what  group  of  Americans  anywhere  is 
stronger,  better  qualified  to  face  this  difficult 
undertaking  than  the  American  Legion? 
What  must  we  do?  What  can  we  do? 
We  can  hegln  In  our  homes.  We  love  our 
children  enough  not  to  spoil  them  with  ex- 
cesses of  liberty,  money  and  the  right  to  In- 
sult their  superiors  .  .  .  sure,  It's  harder  to 
discipline  than  to  Indulge  them,  but  we  must 
help  them  build  character. 

A  Seattle  University  senior  told  a  News- 
week Magazine  Reporter  .  .  .  "Our  gen- 
eration was  born  in  security  and  wealth.  We 
dont  understand  hard  work."  A  Yale  fresh- 
man asked  to  describe  his  goals  in  life  said, 
"To  be  like  my  parents  .  .  .  upper  middle 
class   married  and  with  children." 

A  Tennessee  coed  admitted  her  life's  goal 
was  to  live  in  a  circular  house  .  .  .  completely 
automatic. 

What's  going  around  In  their  heads? 
Where  do  such  desires  for  mediocrity  and 
triviality  come  from? 

Why  Is  It  these  students  aren't  looking 
forward  as  they  once  did.  to  being  a  colossal 
success— to  making  a  million  dollars,  climb- 
ing the  highest  mounuain,  shaking  the  world? 
Can  it  be  that  the  fun  goes  out  of  winning 
a  race  when  everyone  Is  assured  of  winning 
a  prize,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  lose? 

Can  it  be  their  ambitions  have  been  dulled 
their  characters  weakened  by  an  abun- 
dance of  false  values  and  a  shortage  of 
healthy,  old  fasliloned  standards  of  conduct? 
Who  took  away  the  stars  and  the  moun- 
tains and  the  Iniposslble  dreams,  that  used 
to  be  as  much  a  part  of  youth  as  Its  leaping 
energy  and  colossal  confidence? 

Yes,  you  and  I  can  begin  In  our  homes — 
with  our  children.      ' 

Second,  we  must  Insist  that  our  public 
schools  continue  the  disciplines  we  teach  at 
home,  and  that  they  be  free  to  do  so  without 
Interference  from  office  holders  more  Inter- 
ested In  winning  votes,  than  In  educating  the 
young. 

Third,  we  must  insist  that  our  Government 
Representatives  at  every  level  set  examples 
of  honestv  and  courage  .  .  •  courage  to  hold 
our  citizens  .  .  .  black,  white,  rich,  or  poor— 
strictly  to  account  for  violating  the  social 
order. 

We  must  free  those  forces  which  keep  us 
secure  in  our  homes  and  our  .  the  police 
and  the  courts  ...  to  do  so  effectively  and 
swiftly. 


Fourth:  At  every  opportunity,  we  must 
stimulate  our  friends,  our  associates,  our 
fellow  citizens  to  support  the  Democracy 
under  law. 

These  four  things  we  must  do. 
What  else  can  we  do? 

We  can  make  sure  that  our  zeal  for  order 
and  discipline  doesn't  become  prejudiced 
vengeance.  The  love  of  America,  not  the  ex- 
ercise of  bigotry  should  guide  us  .  .  .  hate 
Is  a  poor  substitute  for  inspiration. 

In  the  whole  history  of  man  not  a  single 
nation  was  ever  developed  on  a  slogan  like 
"Burn,  Baby,  Burn." 

Eliminating  Rap  Brown  and  Stokely 
Carmlchael  wouldn't  end  disorder  in  Amer- 
ica, any  more  than  Jailing  Casslus  Clay  and 
Adam  Powell  would  make  all  men  honest 
and  patriotic. 

Punishment  alone  Is  negative.  After  we've 
filled  the  jails,  then  what  do  we  do? 

Let's  face  up  to  the  fact  that  as  a  society 
w^e've  done  a  poor  Job  in  protecting  ourselves 
against  criminals. 

Our  laws,  our  courts,  our  police  are  all 
Inadequate  to  the  huge  responslblUty,  and 
seldom  supported  with  sufficient  strength 
and  money  and  public  effort. 

Let  us  also  face  up  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  unemployable  and  defiant  poor,  need 
our  help  and  will  never  become  productive 
citizens  without  it. 

I  refer  to  that  seml-llterate,  maladjusted 
mass  of  migrants  .  ,  .  which  because  of  the 
technological  advances  in  recent  years,  be- 
came surplus  population  In  the  rural  South 
and  moved  into  urban  centers. 

These  people  haven't  enough  training  to 
get  a  job,  no  real  education.  Even  with  the 
small  amount  they  have,  they're  Incompe- 
tent to  stand  up  against  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  employment  and  urban  living. 

They  grow  helpless  In  a  world  they  can't 
comprehend.  Like  animals,  they  prey  on 
others  or  are  fed  by  others— usually  public 
welfare. 

They're  pushovers  for  the  emotional  rant- 
Ings  of  racial  rabble-rousers,  a  drain  on  our 
economy,  a  menace  to  our  peace  and  person- 
ally miserable. 

Until  we've  done  something  about  them, 
they'll  continue  to  be. 

There  is  something  real  and  practical  that 
manv  of  us  In  this  room  and  a  large  segment 
of  the  population  can  do.  We  can  train  these 
people  to  become  employable. 

Oh  we  can  dispute  and  deplore  the  diffi- 
culties .  .  .  the  subtle  relationships  of  family, 
school,  housing,  society,  class  structure,  and 
citizenship  .  .  .  until  doomsday.  But  the  cold. 
hard  truth  is.  that  the  first  step  up  from 
disintegration,  the  first  step  toward  personal 
pride  and  usefulness,  is  the  ability  to  be  a 
wage  earner. 

U.S.  business  almost  overnight  .  .  .  certain- 
ly within  a  few  months,  can  take  frustrated, 
rebellious  men  now  wholly  unprepared  for 
work  and  on  public  welfare,  and  turn  them 
into  self-reliant  wage  earners. 

I  don't  speak  from  an  Ivory  tower.  I  speak 
from  hard-headed,  first-hand  knowledge.  A 
Division  of  my  own  Company  has  already 
trained  such  men  and  has  graduated  them. 
We  did  this  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
of  California. 

Less  than  ten  months  ago,  these  men  were 
hard-core  unemployed  and  Impoverished  ne- 
groes in  Los  Angeles  .  .  .  completely  unpre- 
pared for  any  kind  of  job  requiring  knowl- 
edge. 

With  the  State  of  California,  we  helped 
train  them  to  recondition  used  cars  sold  by 
auto  dealers 

Today,  almost  all  the  hundred  and  seventy 
who  went  through  the  training  are  working. 
They're  earnin?  from  three-hundred  and  fifty 
to  six;  hundred  dollars  a  month.  The  drop- 
out rate  has  been  only  three  percent.  None 
of  them  has  engaged  in  a  riot. 

This  effort  Is  small,  but  the  future  to  which 
It  leads  is  gigantic. 


If  all  of  American  business  can  rise  to  the 
challenge,  it  can  create  a  future  where  thou- 
sands who  take  from  society  will  contribute 
Instead. 

A  future  where  wage-earners  accept  the 
responsibilities  of  family  life  and  commu- 
nity life. 

A  future  where  men  who  once  participated 
In  crime  or  stood  by  apathetically,  have 
property  and  position  of  their  own  to  pro- 
tect. 

And  this  will  be  a  future  where  less  tax 
money  goes  to  fewer  people  on  welfare,  and 
more  people  earn  Income,  become  customers, 
buy  more,  and  Improve  the  economy  lor 
everyone. 

It's  to  the  selfish  interest  of  American 
business  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the 
other,  to  Join  in  the  training  of  the  unAt, 
For  the  moment,  I'll  Ignore  the  obvious 
benefits  to  each  community  and  to  the  na- 
tion. But  I  call  on  every  business  man  here  to 
think  how  his  own  operation  would  be  Im- 
proved by  such  training. 

I  call  on  the  most  practical  Instincts  of  all 
American  business  to  help  In  this  training, 
■What  happier  situation  could  business 
desire  than  a  productive  society  of  wage- 
earning  customers  Uvlng  in  peace  and  har- 
mony? 

I'm  confident  that  you  men  and  women 
of  the  American  Legion  desire  such  a  futtire 
vrtth  all  your  hearts. 

You  deplore  the  disorder  which  cripples 
our  country  today.  You  didn't  march  to 
battle  to  make  the  country  safe  for  street 
riots.  You  didn't  fight  to  protect  the  rising 
crime  rate.  You  didn't  bleed  in  a  foreign 
land  to  see  your  families  bleed  at  home. 

So  I'm  going  to  call  on  you  as  good  guys 
to  help  restore  and  give  strength  to  our 
society. 

I'm  going  to  call  on  you  as  parents,  as  citi- 
zens, as  businessmen,  and  as  leaders  of  in- 
fluence, to  help  re-establish  peace  under 
law  .  .  .  without  which  this  nation  or  any 
other  .  .  .  cannot  long  stand. 
Thank  you. 


ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNI'nES    FOR 
UNDERPRIVILEGED  CITIZENS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr,  President,  at  the 
triennial  ecumenical  assembly  of  Church 
Women  United,  held  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity from  July  H  to  16,  the  following 
resolution  was  approved  unanimously  by 
the  2,000  delegates  to  the  assembly: 

Since  It  Is  now  possible  for  the  first  time 
In  history  to  eliminate  poverty,  as  Christians 
we  have  a  clear  and  compelling  mandate  to 
support  even  stronger  efforts  than  have  yet 
been  made  towards  this  end. 

Our  experience  with  thousands  of  girls 
in  povertv  throughout  the  country  leads  us 
to  the  conviction  that  the  Job  C^rps  pro- 
gram is  absolutely  essential  if  this  genera- 
tion of  disadvantaged  girls  is  to  receive  ade- 
quate assistance. 

Believing  that  the  essential  coordination 
of  all  services  for  the  poor  and  the  continu- 
ing necessary  innovation  in  these  programs 
and  services  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  a  single  administrative  agency,  we 
support  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
as  that  agency. 

Therefore,  Church  Women  United,  As- 
sembled in  Lafayette.  Indiana.  July  16,  1967, 
urge  members  of  our  Congress  to  support  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Bill  and  further  urge 
our  members  as  Individuals  and  as  groups 
to  make  known  their  support  of  this  BUI, 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  admirable  objectives  expressed  In 
this  resolution,  and  urge  that  we  heed 
the  ad\'ice  of  these  ladies  by  passing  leg- 
islation, during  the  remainder  of  this 
session,  which  will  make  economic  op- 
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portunitles  available  to  our  underprivi- 
leged citizens. 


SENATOR  PROXMIRE  FIGHTS  THE 
SST  PROGRAM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  very 
able  Senator  William  Proxmire  ap- 
peared before  the  Transportation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  on  August  21, 1967. 

My  distinguished  colleague  made  a 
brilliantly  logical  argument  against  fur- 
ther appropriations  for  the  ill-advised 
SST  program. 

I  cannot  help  but  endorse  his  view 
fully  that  we  have  better  things  to  do 
with  the  taxpayers'  money.  In  the  light 
of  the  President's  request  for  a  10-per- 
cent tax  surcharge,  this  project  cer- 
tainly does  not  rank  anywhere  near  the 
top  of  the  list  of  priorities. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  costly  war.  Our 
cities  ai-e  in  flames.  A  large  proportion 
of  our  population  is  ill-fed,  ill-housed, 
and  unemployed  or  underemployed. 

Ceitainly  we  are  compounding  our  er- 
rors by  engaging  further  in  this  imwise 
program. 

I  ask  that  Senator  Proxmire's  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that 
all  the  Senate  can  benefit  from  its  read- 
ing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
St-atement    of    Senator    Wh-llmh    Proxmire 

Before  ths  Transportation  SuBcoMMriTEE 

of  THE  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 

August  21,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  would  be  a  serious  mls- 
take.  In  my  view,  for  Congress  to  appropriate 
additional  funds  for  the  supersonic  trans- 
poTX  and  I  urge  this  Committee  to  strike 
out  the  »142,375,000  for  that  Item  In  the 
bill  now  before  it  and  to  direct  a  severe 
stretch-out  of  the  SST  program  utilizing 
the  substantial  funds  left  over  from  pre- 
vious appropriations. 

sctbtract  sst  before  adding  tax  surcharge 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  vote  more  funds, 
for  the  SST  because  we  have  better  things 
to  do  with  our  money.  First,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  spend  the  taxpayers  money 
according  to  some  rational  set  of  priorities 
and  the  SST  wouJd  stand  at  the  top  of  the 
list  only  in  a  world  turned  upside  down. 
And,  second,  we  owe  It  to  the  taxpayer  to 
cut  out  frivolous  expenditures  of  this  kind 
before  we  consider  asking  him  to  dig  Into 
his  pocket  to  pay  a  10  percent  tax  surcharge, 
as  the  President  Is  propKxstng.  This  is  par- 
tlculariy  true  at  a  time  when  we  are  flghtlng 
a  costly  war  In  .Asia  and  are  faced  with 
growing  preesuree  here  at  home  to  mount 
a  masiive  assault  on  the  problems  of  our 
beleaguered  cities. 

AN  UNNEEDED  PROTECTION 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  appropriate  money 
for  this  project  becatise  It  Is  an  attempt  to 
protect  from  foreign  competition  a  thriving 
aviation  Industry  which  doesn't  need  the 
protection  and  to  provide  Jobs  for  highly 
skilled  workers  who  have  all  the  work  they 
want  The  Boeing  Company's  backlog  of  or- 
ders for  subsonic  Jets  and  space  and  defense 
Items,  for  example.  Increased  In  the  last 
year  from  $3J2  billion  to  well  over  $5  billion. 
United  Airlines  placed  an  order  with  Boeing 
a  few  weeks  ago  for  61  subsonic  Jet  trans- 
ports. That  order  was  worth  $520  million. 
Boeing  Is  In  the  process  of  building  the 
world's  largest  manufacturing  plant  at 
Everett,  Washington,  for  construction  of  the 


747  Jumbo  Jet  which,  In  Its  own  way,  prom- 
ises to  revolutionize  air  travel  as  much  as 
the  SST.  To  illustrate  Boeing's  financial 
prowess,  the  747  program  was  funded  by  a 
$700  million  financial  package  the  comp.^ny 
put  together  during  a  pertod  of  tight  credit 
In  1966.  The  747's  will  be  flying  before  the 
Anglo-Prench  SST,  the  Concorde,  Is  Intro- 
duced, and  I  believe  these  high  payload,  low 
fare  Jet=  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  dis- 
place. The  great  damage  we  are  told  the 
Concorde  will  do  to  our  aviation  Industry 
could  turn  out  to  be  a  myth. 

If  at  some  point  in  the  future,  the  market- 
place register  a  genuine  need  for  an  Ameri- 
can SST,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  could  be 
financed  privately  Just  as  the  747  has  been. 
As  for  manpower,  the  great  demand  for  the 
scarce  scientific  and  engineering  talent  re- 
quired in  the  aircraft  industry  Is  reflected 
in  the  want  ad  section  of  nearly  every  West 
Coast  newspaper.  There  are  many  more  Jobs 
than  people  to  fill  them.  The  SST  would  only 
put  more  pressure  on  this  supply  of  skilled 
manpower  which  is  far  more  urgently  need- 
ed, at  this  point,  In  the  production  of  de- 
fense materials  and  In  other  alternative 
areas. 

threat  to  air  travel 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  spend  additional 
money  on  the  SST  because  It  could  threaten 
the  predicted  vigorous  growth  In  air  travel 
that  we  all  hope  for  In  the  years  ahead.  The 
SST  will  be  faster,  to  be  sure,  but  not  as  safe 
as  present  airliners  simply  because  It  will  be 
operating  In  a  more  hostile  environment.  By 
leaping  Into  the  supersonic  speed  regime, 
planes  enter  a  completely  different  medium. 
Bo  Lundberg,  former  Director  General  of  the 
Swedish  Aeronautical  Research  Institute,  has 
said  that  even  a  decade  of  Intense  testing  of 
full-scale  SST  structures  would  not  give 
nearly  the  same  confidence  in  structural 
safety  as  is  obtainable  In  months  for  sub- 
sonic structures.  For  these,  fatigue  testing 
is  greatly  speeded  up  by  high  frequency 
testing  machines  In  the  laboratory. 

I'm  told  this  is  not  possible  for  heat  ex- 
posure which  Is  the  principal  stress  at  super- 
sonic speeds.  An  SST  Tlisaster  would  strike 
a  dramatic  blow  to  the  alrea^  tenuotis  pub- 
lic confidence  In  air  travel  ^Ich  could  seri- 
ously affect  the  now  roiy  iflarket  outlook  for 
the  air  carrier  Industry.  Safety  and  comfort 
are  as  Important  to  potential  airline  pas- 
sengers as  speed.  Yet,  the  passenger  today  Is 
r'no  safer  spending  an  hour  In  the  air  than 
he  was  a  decade  ago,  despite  a  high  rate  of 
technological  gain.  Fatalities  per  passenger 
mile  have  remained  relatively  static  since 
1955.  compared  to  the  steady  and  quite  steep 
downward  trend  In  the  years  before  that.  Air 
crashes  grow  even  more  spectacular.  But  as 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  reported  last  year,  the  FAA 
spent  a  total  over  the  previous  five  years  of 
only  $20  million  on  research  related  to  air 
safety. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  aeronau- 
tics authorities  that  the  air  safety  problem 
Is  partly  due  to  the  Introduction  every  year 
or  two  of  new  transports,  each  bigger  and 
faster  than  the  preceding  model  and  each 
requiring  new  handling  techniques.  Yet,  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  haven't  mastered 
the  problem  of  safety  In  the  air  at  subsonic 
speeds,  we're  bulling  ahead  with  construc- 
tion of  a  supersonic  transport  that  will  only 
magnify  the  problem.  A  veteran  airline  pilot 
with  26  years  of  experience  summed  It  up 
In  a  very  pithy  way  In  a  recent  NBC  televi- 
sion program  on  the  "Aviation  Revolution". 
He  said:  "As  far  as  the  SST  Is  concerned,  I 
not  only  don't  want  to  fiy  It,  I  don't  want  to 
ride  In  one." 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  spend  more  tax 
money  on  the  SST  because  the  enormous  cost 
of  buying,  operating  and  maintaining  these 
planes  would.  I  think,  ultimately  be  reflected 
In  the  general  fare  structure  of  the  air  car- 
riers,  perhaps   checking  the  present  steady 


and  beneficial  downward  trend  In  aU-  fares 

a  trend  that  would  be  sure  to  become  even 
more  pronounced  when  the  Jumbo  Jets  and 
airbuses  begin  flying  were  It  not  for  the  cloud 
on  the  horizon  represented  by  the  SST's. 
threat  to  aviation  industrt 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  appropriate  this 
money  because  the  present  SST  development 
plan  raises  the  specter  of  monopoly  in  air- 
craft manxiXacturlng  If  the  plane  Is  success- 
ful and  even  poses  the  threat  that  Govern- 
ment subsidization  might  be  required  to  ball 
out  airlines  crushed  by  the  financial  burden 
of  buying  and  operating  a  fleet  of  SST'b. 
These  are  developments  that  would  damage 
the  aviation  industry  In  this  country  far 
more  than  the  Concorde  ever  could  with  Its 
competition  for  sales. 

contract  loopholes 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  appropriate  this 
money  because  under  the  contract  arrange- 
ments worked  out  with  the  SST  manufac- 
turers by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, the  taxpayer's  entire  investment — 
which  by  conservative  estimates  could  run  to 
$2.6  billion  and  probably  much  more — could 
be  lost  regardless  of  whether  the  plane  Is  a 
roaring  success  or  a  huge  failure.  The  con- 
tracts for  prototype  development  contain  a 
section  outlining  the  formula  by  which  the 
Government  will  recoup  Its  Investment  In 
the  program  through  royalties  from  the 
manufacturers  when  and  If  the  plane  goes 
Into  production.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  a 
Recoupment  Advisory  Group  consisting  of 
Government  lawyers  and  economists  from 
the  Budget  Bvireau  and  the  Justice  and 
Treasury  Departments,  the  FAA  WTOte  a  def- 
inition of  what  will  constitute  a  "royalty- 
bearing  airframe"  (one  upon  which  royalties 
will  be  paid)  that  specifies  that  it  would  be 
"principally  of  tltanliun  structure"  and 
would  achieve  "a  maximum  speed  of  not  less 
than  Mach  2.2  nor  more  than  Mach  3.1." 
This  Is  so  narrow  that  the  Government  could 
be  completely  cut  out  of  Its  share  of  retxirns 
en  the  SST  If  changes  are  made  In  the  pro- 
duction model  if.  after  a  couple  of  years. 
Boeing  switches  from  tltanliun  to  another 
more  superior  metal  alloy  or  If  the  top  speed 
1e  push-^d  a  hair  above  Mach  3.1. 

Boron  filament  and  boron  reinforced 
plastics  are  only  a  couple  of  examples  of 
materials  that  may  have  a  big  future  In 
high-speed  planes  because  of  their  extremely 
high  tensile  strength-to-weight  ratios. 

I  am  not  saying,  and  never  have  said,  that 
we  have  reached  a  point  with  any  of  these 
materials  that  would  permit  us  to  use  them 
on  the  Initial  SST's.  For  one  thing,  at  $300 
a  pound  boron  costs  too  much.  But  two 
years  ago.  Its  cost  was  close  to  $2,000  a  pound. 
Yet.  even  now,  the  Defense  Department  Is 
considering  the  possibility  of  using  boron 
filament  in  the  horizontal  tall  surface,  the 
landing  gear  door  and  other  sections  of  a 
selected  number  of  F-111  production  models. 
If  the  price  of  boron  continues  to  drop,  It 
could  well  become  a  strong  competitor  to 
titanium.  And  because  the  4,000  mile  range 
cf  the  SST  may  be  a  significant  limitation 
on  its  ability  to  compete  in  the  market, 
switching  to  a  lighter  alloy  could  become 
important.  And,  don't  forget.  It  will  be  six 
years  before  the  first  American  SST  goes 
Into  service,  following  the  present  schedule. 
And  It  would  be  another  three  or  four  years 
before  the  Government  even  begins  to  re- 
ceive royalties  on  its  Investment.  A  lot  can 
happen  in  metals  technology  in  th.^t  time. 

General  McKee.  the  FAA  Administrator, 
would  hiive  us  believe — according  to  his 
testimony  before  this  Committee  last  week— 
that  if  Boeing  decided  to  wrap  the  SST 
In  boron,  the  change  would  be  so  funda- 
mental, so  drastic,  that  It  would  be  a  com- 
pletely new  plane  and  the  Government 
wouldn't  deserve  to  collect  royalties  on  it. 
X  completely  disagree.  Going  to  another 
metal,  like  boron,  or  pushing  the  speed  up 
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a  little  would  be  minor  steps  compared  to 
the  giant  first  step  of  developing  an  SST  n 
the  first  place  and  the  Government  should 
.ot  be  cheated  out  of  its  investment  In  that 
fir^-  step  bv  this  kind  of  sophistry.  Never 
inVhe  past  has  development  of  a  new  com- 
mercial plane  resulted,  in  one  Jump,  in 
^•!ch  more  than  a  20  percent  Increase  n 
speed  or  more  than  a  40  percent  increase  in 
weight  over  previous  models.  The  SST  will 
represent  a  200  percer.t  increase  m  speed 
and  a  200  percent  increase  in  weight  over 
present  transports.  These  are  enormous 
ealns  The  taxpayer  Is  footing  between  80 
and  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  making  them. 
A  contract  should  have  been  drawn  to  pro- 
feet  his  interest.  But  the  FAA  neglected  its 
responsibility  to  the  public  when  it  agreed 
to  this  contract. 

'■'     MENACE    TO    MOST,    BOON    TO    FEW 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  provide  more 
funds  for  the  SST.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
It  would  mean  callously  swapping  the  peace 
ind  well-being  of  the  populations  of  whole 
continents  because  of  the  sonic  boom  In 
return  for  a  fleet  of  planes  that  would  streak 
from  cltv  to  cltv  carrying  the  mlnlscule  one 
to  five  percent  of  all  Americans  it  has  been 
estimated  would  ride  In  them.  Ironically  the 
time  saved  would  be  idled  away  as  the  plane 
circled  in  a  holding  pattern  over  the  airport 
or  wasted  away  in  a  taxi  or  bus  Inching 
through  a  traffic  Jam  between  the  airport 
and  the  final  destination. 

In  that  connection.  I  recently  came  across 
an  Interesting  comparison  of  flight  times 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  that 
Illustrates  the  point.  Twenty-seven  V^ars  ago 
vou  could  fiy  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia 
in  a  185-mlle-per-hoiu-  DC-3  in  46  mmutes. 
Todav,  during  the  dinner  hour  rush.  It  takes 
51  m'mutes  In  a  500-mile-per-hour  Jet.  It 
takes  as  long  today,  if  you  take  oS  between 
4  and  5  p.m.,  to  flv  from  New  York  to  Boston 
as  it  did  back  in  1946.  Admittedly,  these  are 
short-run  flights.  Nevertheless,  these  sta- 
tistics say  something  about  our  priorities 
about  the  futility  of  building  faster  and 
faster  planes.  «»  „„i„ 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  SST  would  benefit  only 
a  tiny  mlnorltv  of  the  population  while  Im- 
nf«ine  a  staggering  list  of  social  costs  on  the 
^h  ?e'natlof  It  was  a  monumental  nastake 
for  the  Government  to  get  Involved  In  this 
venture  and  It  would  be  an  even  big«"  ^'^- 
take  If  at  this  time  of  great  pressure  on  the 
^eral  budget  Congress  failed  to  curt^  1  Its 
participation  In  the  project  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  easing  budgetary  pressures  but 
als^to  allow  time  for  a  full-scale  Congres- 
slonal  inquiry  into  the  advantages  and  the 
many  serious   drawbacks   of   the   Sbi. 
LACK   or   specific  authorization 
Congress  ha^  never  given  specific  formal 
authorization    for    the    development    of    an 
SST    Yet   It  has   already   appropriated   Soil 
mlUlon  for  It  and  If  the  ^f /^"^^^^^  ^^^ 
bill  before  you  are  approved    the  toU^l  w.ll 
Ko   to   $653    million.    When    Phase    III,    the 
?^ototype  stage.  Is  completed    the  Govern- 
ment   bv    conservative    estimates    will    ha\e 
Expended  $1.3  billion  on  this  project.  Booz, 
Xn  &  Hamilton,  the  F.^A's  financial  con- 
sultant    has   predicted   that.   b«yond   Phase 
m    the  Government  will  probably  have  to 
fund  the  major  share  of  the  Pr°f""l  ."^^^ 
of  the  certification  stage.  Phase  IV,  and  the 
early  part  of  the  production  stage^  Phase  V. 
^^^onsultant   estimates   that   this   would 
result  in  an  additional  cost  to  the  Govern- 
rfentot  another  $1.3  billion.  This  would  put 
the   total    Government    Investment   at   s-:.o 
bUUon.   And   If  there   are  major  cost  over- 
ruiis    as  there  inevitably  will  be  If  ovir  ex- 
oerlence  with  the  development  of  miutarj 
^S?  IS   a   good   guide,   the   Goveniment 
investment  could  go  far  higher  than  that^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  to  go  ahead  with  a 
spending  program  of  this  ^K^'^f^^^f^ 
on  the  Shadowy  implied  authority  of  Section 


Si''  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
which  allows  the  FAA  to  procure  "experi- 
mental aircraft"?  This  Is  the  statutory  au- 
thorlty  upon  which  all  appropriations  for 
the  SST  have  been  based  thus  far.  Haven  t 
we  in  Congress  already  given  away  enough 
of  our  responsibilities  to  the  Executive?  Is 
the  Congress  going  to  allow  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  the  Nation's  resources  to  be 
committed  to  development  and  construction 
of  an  airplane  that  may  well  be  irrelevant 
to  the  country's  real  needs  without  even  giv- 
ing it  a  hearing,  without  even  taking  a  hard 
look  at  bot^i  sides  cf  the  issue? 

There  are  those  who  will  argue  that  the 
phrase  In  the  law  enacted  last  year  creating 
the     new     Department     of     Transportation 
which  empowers  the  Transportation  Secre- 
tary to  "develop  and  cor^truct  a  civil  super- 
sonic aircraft"  constitutes  specific  authoriza- 
tion for  this  program.  This  language,  how- 
ever was  never  Intended  to  be  a  mandate  for, 
or  ak  endorsement  of.  the  SST  program  but 
simply  an  expression  that  administrative  au- 
thority  over   SST   development   should    rest 
with  the  Transporttitlon  Department  when 
and   if   specific   authorization  Is  given.   The 
program  should  receive  no  additional  appro- 
priations without  such  authorization. 
stretch-out  called  fop. 
Let  me  sav  at  this  point.  Mr.   Chairman 
that  I  am  not   proposing  that  the  Govern- 
ment  terminate   Its   contracts   v.'ith   Boeing 
and  General  Electric  for  development  o.  the 
prototypes  at  this  time,  although  I  do  think 
the  lo'opholes  should  be  closed.  What  I  am 
cfUing  for  is  a  severe  stretch-out  of  the  pro- 
gr"am   utilizing    the   substantial   amount   of 
money  left  over  the  prevlovis  appropriations 
for  the  SST.  Striking  theBST  funds  from  this 
bill    will   by   no   means   leave   the   program 
penniless,  there  Is  a  $99   million  carryoyer 
from  the  money  appropriated  for  Fiscal  1967^ 
There   is  also  $25.5   million  in  the  payback 
reserve  fund  established  by  the  FAA  to  repay 
the  contractors  In  the  event  the  Government 
unilaterally  withdrew  from  the  contract.  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  ruled  this 
fund  was  not  necessary  because  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  obligated  to  pay  contract  ter- 
mination costs   If   It  withdrew  in  any   case 
and  the  Committee,  therefore,  directed  that 
the  money  in  the  fund  be  applied  to  pro- 
gram costs.  I  think  the  House  Committees 
ruling  was  a  wise  one  and  I  urge  this  Com- 
mittee to  endorse  It. 

The  carrj-over  from  FY  1967  and  the  money 
m  the  payback  reser\'e  fund  totals  $124.5 
million.  This  amount  alone  would  constitute 
-ibout  a  fourth  of  what  the  F.A.'V  has  said 
would  be  needed  for  the  SST  program  from 
a'l  sources  In  FY  1968,  if  one  subtracts  from 
their  "need"  figure  the  $18.8  million  they 
planned  to  put  in  the  payback  reserve  fund 
in  FY  1968.  i    ,       . 

There  will  also  be  another  source  of  funds 
in  FY  68;  airline  contributions.  The  ten  'U-S. 
air  earners  with  orders  placed  for  SST  s 
promised  on  June  5,  1967  In  an  agreement 
with  the  Boeing  Company  to  contribute  dur- 
ing 1968  a  total  of  S52  million  in  risk  capital 
toward  development  of  the  SST.  These  con- 
tributions are  contingent,  however,  on  Con- 
gressional appropriation  of  funds  for  FY  68 
lor  financing  "all  or  any  portion  of  the  costs 
of  Pha^ e  III  contract  work." 

I  supgest  the  Congress  approve  a  token 
appropriation  of  $1  million  to  ensure  that 
this  arreement  continues  to  be  legally  bind- 
ing Six  other  airlines  have  promised  In  re- 
cent weeks  under  a  similar  agreement,  to 
contribute  another  $12  mllllnn  In  1968.  Thus, 
even  if  Congress  doesn't  appropriate  a  penny 
this  year,  the  SST  program  could  still  have 
as  much   as  $188.5   million  to  draw   on   in 

FY  68. 

benefits  of  a  stretch-out 


A  stretch-out  of  the  program  would  allow 
more  time  for  research  on  the  sonic  boom, 
which  is  really  the  fatal  flaw  In  thU  project. 


And  It  would  give  the  aviation  Industry  an 
opportunity  to  explore  the  possibility  of  pri- 
vate financing  If  it  was  felt  more  rapid  prog- 
ress was  required.  Private  financing  of  the 
SST  Is  an  option  that  has  never  been  ad- 
equately Investigated,  in  my  opinion. 

The  resulting  delay,  far  from  being  fatal, 
might.  Indeed,  be  quite  beneficial  In  terms  of 
the    quality    of    the    SST    ultimately    con- 
structed. It  would  benefit  not  only  from  ex- 
tended sonic  boom  research,  but  also  from 
a  detailed  assessment  of  the  performance  of 
the  Concorde  prototypes.  The  Institute  for 
Defense  Analyses,  which  projected  potential 
demand  for  the  SST  to  1990  for  the  FAA,  de- 
clared that  even  If  Introduction  of  the  Amer- 
ican SST  were  set  back  from  mid- 1974,  the 
current  target,  to  mld-1976  the  total  number 
of    Concordes   and    SST's    sold    would    ulti- 
mately   be    substantially    Identical    to    the 
number  sold  If  there  had  been  no  two-year 
slip  A  two-year  delay,  in  other  words,  would 
make  almost  no  difference.  We're  behind  the 
Concorde  anyway.  We're  building  what.   In 
efrect   is  a  second  generation  SST  and  we  re 
doing  it  without  waiting  to  find  out  how  the 
1st   generation   Concorde   works   out.   Were 
not  competing  with  the  Concorde  at  all.  It 
pushes  aluminum  technology  to  Its  limits. 
We're   leapfrogging   that   and    going   to  the 
more  heat-resistant  titanium,  but  it  puts  us 
in  a  different  ball  game.  The  succe.ss  of  our 
SST  will  depend  much  less  on  u'^icti  we  In- 
troduce It  as  how  good  It  Is  when  we  do  In- 
troduce It.  If  It's  little  better  than  the  Con- 
corde   then  It  won't  matter  whether  it's  in- 
troduced in  1374,  1976  or  1990.  It  will  be  a 
lemon  In  the  marketplace.  And  my   defini- 
tion of  a  "better"  plane  Is  one  that  success- 
ful'y  incorporates  sor"e  solution  to  the  some 
boom  problem.  The  French  and  the  British 
can-',  afford  to  Ignore  this  problem  any  more 
than  we  can.  The  SST  that  will  take  the 
brass  ring  will  be  the  one  that  can  flv  at 
supersonic  sneeds  over  both  land  and  oceans 
without  turning  the  worid  Into  a  huge  drop 
forgu  foundry.  . 

The  tests  at  Oklahoma  City  In  1964  and 
those  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  which  were 
completed  last  January  prove  that  for  a  very 
hTrge  proportion  of  the  population  the  sonic 
boom  even  at  relatively  low  Intensities  will 
never  be  acceptable.  And  If-because  of  this 
—the  SST  is  restricted  to  transoceanic  flights, 
as  it  should  be  If  the  boom  Isn't  muffled  then 
I  don't   believe   It  has   a   very   good   chance 
of  being  a  commercial  success.  Furthermore, 
how  do  we  know  the  sonic  boom  won't  have 
unacceptable  consequences  at  sea  when  these 
planes  begin  plying  ocean  routes  regularly? 
No  one  has  attempted  to  g.iuge  the  eflect  on 
fish    for  example.  Officials  In  the  Bureau  of 
commercial  Fisheries  will   only  begin  talks 
with  the  FAA  and  the  Defense  Dep-irtment 
f  ;iis  Keck  to  map  out  a  study  of  this  question. 
The  FAA,  by  pushing  into  the  prototype 
stage  even  though  the  SST  design  was  un- 
satisfactory from  the  sonic  boom  standpoint, 
demonstra'ted  Its  total  lack  of  concern  for  the 
public   interest.    By   assuming,    in    addlUon, 
that  an  SST  would  be  a  commercial  success 
even  If  It  were  restricted  to  ocean  flights,  the 
FAA  has  been  guilty  of  looking  at  the  market 
projections  through  rose-colored  glasses.  It 
has  refused  to  accept  the  word  of  i^  own 
economic  consultants,  the  highly  respected 
Institute  lor  Defense  Analyses  (IDA),  ■ahlch 
projected  that  a  total  of  only  279  SST  s  would 
be  sold  by  1990  If  the  plane  were  restricted 
because  of  the  sonic  boom  and  If  the  sell- 
ing  price  were  $40  million,  as  the  FAA  now 
predicts  It  v,111  be.  The  FAA  insists,  however, 
that  under  these  conditions  500  SST  s  wouid 
be  sold  The  picture  drawn  by  IDA  looks  even^. 
wo-se  If  costs  outrun  estimates,  as  they  nor- 
mally do  m  aircraft  development.  If  the  plane 
is    priced    at    «60    mllUon,    IDA    foresees    a 
market  under  boom  restrictions  for  only  101 
SST's    Royalty  payments  designed  to  allow 
the   Government   to   recoup   Its    Investment 
don't  even  begin  until  the   101st   plane   is 
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sold.  The  Government  doesn't  recover  Its  In- 
ye«tment.  under  tBe  current  recoupment 
plan,  until  the  300th  plane  Is  sold. 

BALANCE    or    PAYMENTS    ASGUMENT    COUNTERED 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  chief  arguments 
which  haa  been  used  to  defend  the  Govern- 
ment's Investment  In  the  SST  Is  the  balance 
of  payments  argument.  We  must  build  the 
SST,  we're  told,  because  that  Is  the  only 
way  we  can  defend  ourselves  from  the  severe 
negative  Impact  on  our  balance  of  payments 
that  would  result  from  the  sale  of  Concordes 
to  U.S.  airlines  and  the  displacement  of  U.S. 
built  subsonic  planes  in  foreign  airline  fleets. 

This  argument,  as  Professor  George  W. 
Hilton  of  UCLA,  chairman  of  the  President's 
1964  task  force  on  transportation,  f>olnts  out. 
Is  based  on  an  extremely  optimistic  view  of 
the  prospects  of  supersonic  transports  rela- 
tive to  the  subsonic  Jets  for  which  this  coun- 
try has  a  comparative  advantage  so  great 
that  It  provides  most  of  the  commercial  air- 
craft for  the  free  world.  I  think  we  are  being 
excessively  alarmist  If  we  think  the  Con- 
corde Is  going  to  destroy  that  comparative 
advantage  or  even  damage  It  very  much.  If 
the  Concorde  is  successful,  I'm  confident  the 
market  mechanism  will  draw  forth  a  prl- 
vately-flnanced  American  SST  that  would 
preserve  that  advantage. 

Even  If  we  do  build  an  SST,  economists  are 
not  altogether  certain  it  will  have  the  dra- 
matic jxwltlve  effect  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments that  the  FAA  predicts.  The  Institute 
for  Defense  Analyses,  which  studied  this 
question  for  the  FAA,  agreed  that  there 
would  be  an  effect  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments but  said  It  could  as  easily  be  either 
very  minor  on  the  positive  side  or  even 
slightly  negative  If  export  sales  of  American 
SST's  reduced  exjjorts  of  American  subsonic 
planes  or  If  U.S.  airlines  lost  passengers  to 
foreign  airlines  operating  American  SST's. 

The  Important  point.  It  seems  to  me.  is 
this:  the  SST.  like  a  stone  dropped  Into  a 
pool  of  water.  Is  obviously  going  to  have  an 
effect  of  some  kind  on  international  trade 
but,  like  the  ripples  in  a  pond,  the  effects 
will  flow  throughout  the  economies  touched 
by  It  and  It  will  cause  an  almost  Infinite 
number  of  economic  reactions  and  counter- 
reactions,  each  with  an  Influence  on  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  To  measure  one  ripple  and 
say  that  that  Is  the  sum  total  of  the  stone's 
effect  Is  an  absurdity.  The  same  Is  true  li 
one  looks  only  at  the  aircraft  account  in  the 
balance  of  payments,  as  the  FAA  prefers  to 
do  In  order  to  preserve  Its  position  on  this 
issue.  Most  able  economists  consider  the 
whole  balance  of  payments  question  irrele- 
vant to  a  decision  on  ttie  SST.  Let  me  read 
you  a  statement  in  a  letter  I  received  re- 
cently from  Professor  Charles  Klndleberger 
of  MIT,  one  of  this  country's  leading  inter- 
national economists:  "The  United  States 
ought  to  decide  whether  to  Invest  In  the  SST 
on  the  basis  of  the  cost-benefit  criteria  re- 
lated to  tastes  and  productive  resources,  not 
the  balance  of  payments.  The  latter  concept 
relates  to  liquidity,  or  the  cash  position,  and 
should  not  have  a  major  impact  on  expendi- 
ture decisions." 

The  SST  program  Is  simply  unwise  and  the 
balance  of  payments  argument  does  not 
change  that.  To  quote  Professor  Hilton  once 
more:  "To  undertake  a  program  otherwise 
tineconomlc  to  benefit  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments position  Is  a  pure  protectionist  meas- 
ure of  the  sort  that  American  administra- 
tions of  both  parties  have  sought  to  avoid 
since  the  mld-1930's.  As  Adam  Smith  pointed 
out,  a  public  subsidy  of  a  commodity  for 
export  can  only  attract  resources  from  more 
economic  to  less  economic  uses." 

SST  AN   UNNECESS.\RT  DEMAND 

Professor  Hilton,  I  might  add,  concluded 
In  the  article  from  which  I  am  quoting  that 
all  the  criteria  Used  by  economists  to  evalu- 
ate public  expenditures — In  particular,  cost- 
beneflt  ratios— dictate  hostility  to  the  deci- 


sion by  the  Federal  Government  to  invest  In 
the  SST. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  Committee  to 
heed  the  words  of  President  Johnson  in  the 
message  which  accompanied  his  veto  a  week 
ago  of  the  life  Insurance  bill  for  Government 
employees.  He  said:  "Today,  we  dare  not 
divert  our  resources  for  unnecessary  de- 
mands when  there  are  many  more  crucial 
needs  which  urgently  require  our  support." 
The  SST  Is  one  of  those  unnecessary  de- 
mands— one  of  Che  most  expensive — and  we 
owe  it  to  the  American  taxpayer  to  bring 
Government  financial  participation  In  this 
project  to  an  end 


INTERNATIONAL  DRUM  CORPS 
WEEK 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr  President,  Inter- 
national Drum  Corps  Week  affords  us  an 
opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  world  some  of  the  best  of  our  Ameri- 
can youth.  In  our  efforts  to  reduce  juve- 
nile delinquency,  we  have  often  focused 
our  attention— and  that  of  the  world — 
on  the  problem  cases  among  our  young 
people.  It  is  fitting,  then,  that  at  this 
time  we  set  aside  a  week  to  note  the  in- 
creased participation  in  another  type  of 
youth  activity,  the  drum  and  bugle  corps. 

The  boys  and-^girls  who  have  chosen 
to  devote  their  time  and  efforts  to  drum 
and  bugle  activity  have  given  America's 
image  the  rousing  lift  of  a  marching 
tune.  They  are  showing  the  world  that 
democracy  is  something  to  "blow  their 
horns  about."  For  a  democracy  can  suc- 
cessfully exist  only  when  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  exhibit  responsibility,  de- 
pendability, and  cooperation;  when  they 
strive  for  improvement  and,  in  so  doing, 
continually  raise  their  standards  of  per- 
formance. These  very  traits  are  devel- 
oped. In  no  small  measui-e,  through  drum 
and  bugle  corps  participation.  Hence,  by 
their  activity  in  such  groups  these  young 
men  and  women  of  America  are  saying  to 
the  world:  "We  believe  in  our  democ- 
racy." And  they  are  saying  it  In  music — 
the  language  of  the  world. 

All  the  members  of  the  drum  and  bugle 
corps  ai-te  deserving  of  our  pride  and  ap- 
preciation. But  I  would  like  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  a  group  from  ray  own 
State,  the  Boston  Crusaders,  who  are 
favored  contenders  in  this  year's  national 
championship.  It  give.3  me  great  pleasure 
to  represent  in  the  Senate  the  type  of 
youth  who  are  representing  America  so 
favorably  to  the  world. 


USE  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
greatly  disturbed  to  read  statements  by 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan,  of  California, 
that  the  United  States  should  use  all 
the  power  at  its  command  to  win  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

The  Governor  proposes  that  the  mili- 
tary authorities  be  given  full  authority 
to  use  all  the  technology  at  our  disposal 
to  win  the  war  in  Vietnam.  And,  by  that 
statement.  I  can  only  assume  that  he 
means  the  authority  to  utilize  nuclear 
weapons. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  alarmed  at  even 
the  most  subtle  suggestion  that  we  con- 
sider using  nuclear  weapons  In  Vietnam. 
Such   statements    demonstrate    a    total 


misunderstanding  of  the  stakes — and 
dangers — involved  In  a  decision  to  deploy 
these  weapons. 

Such  a  proposal  could  easily  lead  to 
direct  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  danger  of  a  third  world  war 
is  continually  on  the  mind  of  our  Presi- 
dent. And  he  kpows  full  well  that  the 
easiest — and  potentially  most  costly— de- 
cision he  could  make  would  be  to  drop 
atomic  bombs  on  North  Vietnam.  He  has 
not  made  that  decision  because  he  knows 
both  the  costs  and  dangers  of  such  an 
action. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  Gov- 
ernor Reagan.  But  the  implication  that 
nuclear  weapons  could  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems in  Vietnam  Is,  in  my  mind,  neglect- 
ful of  the  real  dangers  that  such  a  de- 
cision could  pose. 

Yes,  we  could  end  the  Vietnam  war  in 
30  days.  But,  by  taking  such  a  course, 
we  could  easily  end  the  world  in  40  days. 


DIFFERENCE  OP  VIEWS  REGARDING 
RIOT  CAUSES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  no  prob- 
lem confronting  America  is  more  serious 
nor  has  aroused  more  concern  and  debate 
than  the  problem  of  rioting  in  our  urban 
areas. 

The  recent  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee hearings  on  the  bill  to  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  travel  in  interstate  com- 
merce for  the  purpose  of  inciting  a  riot 
has  vividly  demonstrated  the  divergence 
of  opinion  among  responsible  persons 
as  to  the  causes  of  these  riots.  Nowhere 
have  I  seen  this  contrast  more  clearly 
delineated  tlian  in  the  testimony  of 
Maryland's  adjutant  general,  George 
Gelston,  one  of  the  finest  National  Guard 
officers  and  outstanding  mihtary  men  in 
our  countr^•,  and  the  editors  of  the  Daily 
Banner  of  Cambridge,  Md. 

General  Gelston,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  the 
Daily  Banner,  in  its  editorial,  both  ex- 
amined the  causes  of  the  recent  riots  In 
Cambridge.  The  disagreement  between 
the  general  and  the  newspaper  are  so 
singularly  demonstrative  of  the  diver- 
gence in  opinion  one  encounters  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  riots  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  both  be  printed  In  the 
Record  for  the  examination  of  Members 
of  Congress  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

I  believe  this  divergence  of  opinion 
clearly  indicates  that  the  investigation 
of  the  riots  which  the  Senate  has  au- 
thorized its  Permanent  Investigations 
Subcommittee  to  conduct  must  encom- 
pass the  fullest  possible  range  of  opinion. 
It  is  my  hope,  and  I  know  the  hope  of  a 
great  number  of  Senators,  that  the  com- 
mittee not  restrict  itself  to  the  narrow- 
est view  of  the  riot  situation — as  a  ques- 
tion of  law  enforcement — but  go  far  be- 
yond it  Into  the  problem  areas  in  which 
the  seeds  of  rioting  are  nurtured  for  long 
months  and  years  before  the  outbreak  of 
violence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Testimony  op  George  M.  Gelston  Before 
THE  Senate  CoMMrrxEE  on  the  Judiciary 

REGARDING   HJl.   421,   AUGUST   25,    1967 

I  am  George  M.  Gelston.  I  have  been  Ad- 
jutant General  of  Maryland  since  January  1. 
1966  and  I  was  Police  Commissioner  of  Balti- 
more from  February  3.  1966  to  September  22. 
1966.  I  commanded  the  Natlon.il  Guard  in 
Cambridge,  Maryland  for  five  months  in  1963, 
two  months  in  1964.  and  during  the  recent 
disorders  in  early  August  of  this  year.  I  might 
add  that  during  this  period  the  Guard  has 
yet  to  fire  its  first  round  of  ammunition  and 
that  no  citizen  has  been  injured  by  Guard 
action.  Shortly  alter  I  was  appointed  Com- 
missioner of  Police,  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  announced  Baltimore  as  its  target 
city:  there  were  demonstrations  but  no  riots. 
Based  on  experience  in  Cambridge  and 
Baltimore  and  close  observation  of  other 
areas,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  prevention  of 
riots  Is  not  primarily  the  duty  of  police  offi- 
cers, but  that  of  political  administrations  at 
all  levels.  Only  they,  by  recognition  of  griev- 
ances, real  or  imagined,  can  apply  the  solu- 
tion that  can  cure;  law  enforcement  agencies 
can  only  apply  a  bandald  to  the  cancer. 

However,  the  Chief  of  Police  is  in  a  unique 
position.  The  nature  of  his  work  takes  him 
into  the  areas  where  conditions  exist  that 
provoke  unrest,  and  gives  him  the  opportu- 
nity of  meeting  and  knowing  the  leaders  of 
the  so-called  ghetto  areas;  the  leaders  who 
will  be  in  the  streets  should  trouble  erupt 
and  who  may  very  well  be  his  immediate  ad- 
versaries. While  administrations  meet  only 
with  the  middle  class,  educated  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, etc.,  who  in  many  cases  know  little  of 
what  goes  on  in  the  poverty  areas,  the  Police 
Chief  has  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the 
more  isolated,  frustrated  groups,  and  he 
should  take  advantage  of  this. 

By  recognition  of  this  group  and  of  their 
grievances,  he  is  in  a  situation  where  he  can 
bring  to  the  attention  of  other  proper  au- 
thorities conditions  that  can  be  cured  easily 
and  tensions  thereby  relieved.  Many  of  the 
grievances  are  of  a  minor  nature  and  Indeed 
the  responsible  authorities  may  be  unaware 
that  they  exist — but  they  are  of  the  irritating 
variety  that  may  very  well,  given  some  slight 
ignition,  produce  a  violent  reaction.  I  think 
we  might  face  the  fact  that  most  of  us  here, 
faced  with  poor  garbage  collection,  will  get 
pretty  fast  reaction  if  we  call  the  Department 
of  Sanitation,  but  I  doubt  that  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  poverty  areas  would  receive  the  same 
reaction,  if  they  ever  got  through  the  bu- 
reaucratic red  tape  to  present  the  problem. 

In  areas  such  as  these  tlje  Police  Chief, 
with  agents  In  every  area  and  with  a  con- 
stant source  of  Intelligence  and  information, 
can  present  and  resolve  the  problem,  and 
thereby  establish  confidence  that  he  Is  the 
man  to  whom  to  take  troubles.  Thus  he  can 
establish  an  Invaluable  link  between  the 
aggrieved  and  the  administration— biJf  only 
if  the  administTation  backs  him  up  with  rea- 
sonable action. 

To  further  this,  Baltimore,  and  I  believe 
St.  Louis  led  the  way,  has  established  "store 
fronts"  In  poverty  areas,  manned  by  police, 
where  anyone  can  take  a  problem.  Believe 
me,  there  Is  a  marked  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  many  to  go  to  a  police  station  to  protest, 
or  seek  help,  but  In  the  store  front  there  Is 
a  man-lo-man  Informal  discussion.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  police  representative  speak 
the  language  of  the  group.  Not  .all  of  the 
aggrieved  group  are  articulate  and.  In  fact, 
the  reason  many  of  them  follow  the  local 
leader  is  because  the  leader  can  usually  put 
into  words  what  they  feel.  Frequently  an  un- 
derstandable explanation  can  resolve  a  prob- 
lem satisfactorily.  This,  plus  a  strong  Com- 
munity Relations  Department  that  responds 
to  every  potentially  dangerous  Incident,  has 
done  much  to  maintain  peace  in  Baltimore. 
Despite  the  actions  and  efforts  of  the  po- 
lice, grievances  will  continue  to  exist  beyond 
the  police  capacity  to  solve,  and  the  threat 


of  violent  demonstrations  and  riots  will  con- 
tinue until  political  action  resolves  the 
grievances.  War  is  an  extension  of  politics  by 
force,  and  riots  are  a  form  of  war. 

When  violence  appears  imminent  the  po- 
lice must  react,  but  in  a  manner  not  calcu- 
lated to  produce  hysteria.  The  ranking  mem- 
bers should  be  In  the  area  trying  to  calm, 
not  create  agitation  by  over  reaction,  pa- 
rading of  police  dogs  and  shotguns.  In  Bal- 
timore last  summer  potentially  dangerous 
demonstrations,  where  both  demonstrators 
and  counter  demonstrators  appeared,  there 
was  a  reasonable  show  of  police,  but  without 
helmets,  without  shotguns  and  carrying  their 
nightsticks  in  a  scabbard.  Be  assured  we  had 
ample  offensive  strength  nearby,  but  out  of 
sight. 

When  rioting,  sniping  and  looting  begin, 
the  reaction  must  be  swift  and  decisive,  but 
should  not  involve  Indiscriminate  shooting. 
Gentlemen,  I  guarantee  you  that  harmless  ^ 
CS  gas  will  clear  any  street  and  clear  it  im- 
mediately. 

Much  has  been  said  about,  and  indeed  this 
law  is  aimed  at,  so-called  outside  agitators. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  seen  5^0  evidence 
that  at  Watts.  Detroit,  or  Newark,  there  were 
any  "outside  agitators"  or  indeed  any  agita- 
tion beyond  an  event  that  triggered  an  al- 
ready existing  disenchantment. 

Many  civil  rights  organizations,  locally 
led,  have  called  in  outsiders  to  dramatize  and 
call  attention  to  themselves  and  to  their 
problems.  Were  there  no  problem,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  an  invitation.  H.  Rap 
Brown  was  invited  into  Cambridge  in  July 
of  this  year  by  a  very  minor  group  seeking 
to  gain  recognition  for  Itself  in  the  area. 
There  had  been  numerous  cases  of  arson  in 
the  town  for  three  weeks  prior  to  Brown's 
appearance,  evidence  of  some  unrest.  Per- 
haps, had  the  local  administration  given 
some  recognition  to  the  group  and  heard 
their  complaints,  real  or  Imagined,  tlie 
group  would  not  have  sent  for  Brown  and 
Cambridge  would  have  been  spared  a  dis- 
aster. 

I  think  it  to  be  a  sweeping  and  inaccu- 
rate generalization  to  determine  that  an  out- 
sider—a very  loose  designation  anyway— 
necessarily  creates  disorder.  Further.  I  be- 
lieve the  laws  of  the  several  states  are  suffl- 
cientfc,  to  deal  with  those  inciting  to  riot 
regardless  of  their  residence.  For  the  police 
officer,  unfortunately,  it  Is  difficult  to  enforce 
an  "Inciting  to  riot"  law  until  It  Is  too  late. 


[From  the  Cambridge   (Md.)    Dally  Banner, 
Aug.  28.   1967] 

When  MaJ.  Gen.  George  M.  Gelston  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
Friday,  his  remarks  confirmed  what  most  of 
us  here  in  Cambridge  learned  about  the 
man  several  years  ago.  And  that  is;  he  may 
know  a  little' something  about  the  army  but 
he  certainly  does  not  understand  the  racial 
problem. 

Consider  his  one  remark.  "Cambridge 
might  have  been  spared  a  disaster  last  month 
if  local  officials  had  given  some  recognition 
to  Negro  grievances." 

We  don't  know  where  the  general  has  been 
concentrating  his  attention  during  the  past 
few  years,  but  for  his  edification,  we'll  out- 
line a  few  of  the  things  that  have  been  done 
here   "In  recognition   of   Negro    grievances." 

For  the  past  two  and  one-half  years,  a 
Community  Action  Agency,  which  has  in- 
cluded membership  from  every  segment  of 
the  Negro  community,  has  heard  and  acted 
on  every  major  Negro  grievance  that  has  been 
presented.  The  present  leader  of  the  Black 
Action  Federation  is  a  member  of  that  Com- 
munity Action  Agency  and  has  every  oppor- 
tunltvto  be  heard.  In  addition,  the  Upward 
Bound  Boys,  a  Negro  group  devoted  to  secur- 
ing recreational  facilities  was  organized  and 
Implemented  by  the  Community  Action 
Agency.  According  to  the  officials  of  that 
.igency,  at  no  time  has  a  single  grievance  or 


request  been  neglected  or  denied  study  by 
the  group. 

Head  Start,  which  is  funded  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  past  three  stmimers  in  Dor- 
chester County.  In  1966,  816,575  was  s.  jnt 
on  the  program.  During  1967,  this  year,  a 
seven-week  program  was  carried  out  costing 
$31,372. 

An  adult  basic  education  program  was 
carried  out  during  the  school  year  1965-66 
offering  instruction  to  underprivileged 
adults.  This  program  cost  812,500  for  that 
year.  During  the  school  year  1966-67  adult 
basic  education  centers  were  conducted  for 
the  underprivileged  at  a  cost  of  $14,397. 

During  the  summer  of  1965,  a  desegregated 
summer  school  was  established  at  Cambridge 
High  School  with  offerings  In  all  the  major 
.secondary  fields  The  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity underwrote  the  federal  share  for 
Mhls  project  for  844,627.  During  the  summer 
of  1966,  the  same  t.,pe  of  program  was  of- 
fered to  persons  interested  in  furthering 
their  education.  858,570  in  federal  funds  were 
used  to  pav  for  this  project. 

This  summer  of  1967,  the  Dorchester 
County  Board  of  Education  developed  a  sum- 
mer recreational-educational  program  cost- 
ing 590.000.  This  program  provided  educa- 
tional faculties,  playgrounds  and  the  Arena 
swimming  pool  for  both  Negroes  and  whites. 
A  six-week  summer  program  for  the  chil- 
dren of  migratory  workers  was  held  this 
summer  at  Hurlock.  The  program  cost 
$35,361. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
funded  a  program  during  the  summ'^r  ol 
1967  designed  "to  assist  students  financially 
to  rema.n  in  school.  One  hundred  twenty- 
nine  Negro  students  and  seven  white  stu- 
dents were  hired  in  that  project  at  a  cost 
of  $63,660. 

During  the  school  year  1966-67  a  pre- 
school program  designed  to  provide  help  for 
children  who  are  ready  to  begin  school  was 
held  at  a  cost  of  $190,570.  This  was  funded 
by  the  Dept.  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Over  2,000  students,  all  Negro,  received 
health  counseling,  gtildance,  social  and  psy- 
chological services  during  the  school  year. 
1966-67  in  an  Improvement  of  reading 
project  which  cost  $113,128. 

Since  1965,  the  Dorchester  County  Com- 
missioners have  put  more  cash  into  the  antl- 
povertv  program  than  allocated  by  any  of 
the  other  eight  counties  on  the  Eastern 
Shore 

45  teen-agers  were  enrolled  this  summer 
in  work-training  courses  at  the  Eastern 
Shore  State  Hospital. 

A  manpower  development  and  training 
program  was  started  in  Dorchester  County 
four  years  ago  and  has  graduated  about  400 
persons   Into   gainful   employment. 

Courses  are  presently  being  offered  by  the 
vocational  high  school  section  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  In  auto  mechanics, 
other  service  station  work,  sewing  and  vari- 
ous types  of  hospital  work. 

In  1961,  when  Cambridge  knew  very  little 
of  racial  troubles,  the  mayor  and  city  coun- 
cil launched  a  federal  housing  program 
that  created  a  model  community  in  the 
Negro  area  housing  150  families.  The  hous- 
ing project  cost  more  than  $2  million.  Re- 
cently, the  city  council  sent  the  Federal 
Department  of 'Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment an  application  for  funds  to  expand 
the  150  units  by  75  more  regular  units  plus 
50  additional  units  for  the  elderly.  This 
project  is  now  on  the  drawing  boards. 

About  1.500  new  Jobs  have  been  created 
In  the  county  since  1961  as  the  result  of  an 
aggressive  Industrial  development  program 
and  the  bulk  of  these  Jobs  have  gone  to 
Negroes.  The  unemploj-ment  rate  this  sum- 
mer has  been  down  to  3  percent.  Since  1964. 
the  annual  rate  has  dropped  from  more  than 
9  percent  to  6  percent. 
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AU  new  Industries  moving  Into  this  county 
since  1961  have  hired  employees  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basla  and  Negroes  and  whites 
work  side  by  side  In  these  plants. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  this 
community  has  done  "in  recognition  of  Ne- 
gro grievances".  We  know  Cambridge  has  a 
problem  In  race  relations.  So  does  Detroit, 
so  does  Newark,  so  does  Minneapolis,  smd 
so  do  hundreds  of  other  cities  across  this 
nation. 

Before  riots  struck  Newark,  that  city 
prided  itself  on  the  fact  that  it  spends  $277 
per  capita  on  repairing  urban  blight — the 
highest  annual  urban  renewal  figure  for  the 
nation's  50  biggest  cities.  Newark  officials 
claim  an  overall  unemployment  figure  of 
7% — down  from  14^1  since  1962.  Newark  had 
125  federal  poverty  workers  who  spent  $2.- 
000.000  last  year  on  ^ommunlty-actlon 
projects.  Certainly  Newari  can  say  It  "rec- 
ognized Negro  grievances"  but  the  city  had 
a  riot. 

In  Detroit,  fully  40%  of  the  city's  Negro 
families  own  their  own  homes.  No  city  has 
waged  a  more  massive  and  comprehensive 
war  on  poverty.  The  city  has  received  $42 
million  In  federal  funds  for  Its  poverty  pro- 
grams $10  mllUon  of  that  goes  toward  spe- 
cial training  and  placement  programs  for 
the  unskilled  and  Illiterate.  A  $4,000,000 
medical  program  furnishes  family-planning 
advice,  outpatient  clinics  and  the  like.  $3 
million  was  allotted  for  this  summer's  Head 
Start  and  recreation  program.  Certainly  De- 
troit can  say  it  "recognized  Negro  griev- 
ances" but  the  city  had  a  riot. 

Much  Is  being  done  to  try  and  solve  the 
Cambridge  problem.  Much  remains  to  b* 
done. 

MaJ.  Gen  Gelston  would  perhaps  have 
made  a  major  contribution  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee's  hearing  had  he 
pointed  out  that  the  recognition  of  every 
Negro  splinter  group's  demands  by  govern- 
ment leaders  and  agencies,  the  passage  of 
stopgap  legislation,  and  trips  to  major  league 
baseball  games  will  not  solve  community 
problems  In  fact,  that  kind  of  approach 
In  Cambridge  only  tends  to  obscure  the 
progress  being  made  by  the  many  commu- 
nity agencies  presently  In  operation  here. 

After  studying  the  experiences  of  Newark 
and  Detroit  and  considering  the  efforts  In 
Cambridge,  the  members  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  will  find  Gen.  Gelston's 
unwarranted  statement  hard   to  follow. 


THE  COTTON  SITUATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  been  con- 
ducting meetings  in  the  Texas  cotton 
belt  recently  in  conjunction  with  the 
Texas  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Committees  to  obtain  an 
expression  of  views  by  cotton  f£frmers 
lOn  their  problems  and  suggestions  for 
future  cotton  programs. 

Several  groups  of  cotton  producers 
thoughtfully  sent  me  copies  of  their 
statements  at  these  meetings,  and  I  ask 
that  they  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  am  essentially  In  agreement  with  the 
views  expressed  in  the  statements.  Par- 
ticularly, I  want  to  note  that  I  am  in 
total  agreement  with  the  organizations' 
idea  that  skip-row  penalties  should  be 
eliminated.  This  would  achieve  the  pro- 
duction of  higher  grade  cotton,  and  is 
the  only  just  course  for  the  Department 
to  take  toward  producers  In  skip-row 
areas  of  Texas. 

It  Is  also  most  important  that  the  De- 
partment build  an  effective  export  pro- 
gram for  cotton.  I  have  urged  this  many 


times  on  the  floor  and  to  Secretary 
Freeman.  Such  a  program  would  be  most 
"helpful  now. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

Statement  and  Recommendations  Prepahed 
BY  THE  Rolling  Plains  Cotton  Growers, 
Inc.,  or  ST.^MroRD.  Tet..  Representino  32 
Counties  of  Texas,  Concerning  the  Cub- 
rent  Cotton  Situation  and  the  1968  Cot- 
ton Program 

History  has  proven  that  supply  and  de- 
mand and  government  policy  have  tended  to 
create  shortages  and  surpluses  within  the 
cotton  carryover  many  times  in  past  history. 
You  do  not  have  to  look  back  many  years  to 
find  the  current  situation  completely  reversed 
where  shorter  staple  cottons  were  In  short 
supply  and  longer  staples  cottons  were  being 
over-produced.  At  that  time  there  were  no 
major  movements  to  curtail  longer  cotton 
production  because  everyone  realized  It  was 
a  short  term  condition.  One  which  would 
work  Itself  out  if  price,  supply  and  demand 
were  allowed  to  function. 

We  believe  that  the  current  situation  will 
work  Itself  out  In  the  near  future  In  much 
the  same  manner  when  price  begins  to  fully 
dictate  what  cottons  are  spun  or  not  spun 
by  our  mUls. 

However.  Rolling  Plains  Cotton  Growers 
recognizes  the  apparent  forthcoming  short- 
age of  certain  staple  length.  We  recognize 
the  need  for  maintaining  adequate  supplies 
of  all  qualities  of  cotton  to  meet  mill  market 
needs,  both  domestic  and  export. 

We  are  in  agreement,  therefore,  that  some 
changes  are  needed  in  the  1968  program  to 
meet  these  needs.  However,  if  the  cotton 
farmers  Interest  is  kept  foremost  in  mind, 
which  it  most  assuredly  must  be.  we  believe 
that  restraint,  good  Judgment  and  fair 
mlndedness  must  prevail  In  making  any  ad- 
justment in  the  current  cotton  program  to 
encourage  additional   production  In   1968. 

With  this  in  mind  we  wish  to  make  six  (6) 
specific  recommendations: 

1.  The  current  crisis  in  cotton  has  been 
brought  about  largely  by  the  lack  of  an  ef- 
fective export  program.  According  to  the  Na- 
tional Cotton  Council,  our  share  of  an  ex- 
panded world  market  on  an  annual  basis 
should  fluctuate  between  6  and  7  million 
bales. 

In  passing  Section  203  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  Congress  made  it  crystal  clear 
that  the  United  States  Department  of  Agrl- 
cxilture  was  to  adopt  pricing  policies  and  take 
all  action  necessary  to  re-etsabllsh  and  main- 
tain a  fair  historical  share  of  the  world  mar- 
ket for  U.S.  cotton.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
except  for  a  few  years,  the  general  Intent  of 
the  Act  of  1956  has  not  been  achieved. 

The  cotton  export  figures  since  1956  clearly 
show  this: 

year  Bales 

1956    . -  7.598,000 

1957 } 5,717,000 

1958 -  — 2,789,000 

1959  -. 7,182,000 

1960 6,632,000 

5-year    average 5,988,600 

1961    4,915,000 

1962    3.351.000 

1963    5.662.000 

1964   —  4,060.000 

1965    2,942,000 

1966    4,832,000 

6-year   average 4.293,666 

You  will  note  that  the  average  annual  ex- 
port far  1936-1960  exceeded  average  exports 
for  1961-66  by  1,687,934  bales.  Had  we  main- 
tained our  exports  at  the  1956-60  rate,  we 
would  not  have  had  to  make  as  drastic  reduc- 
tion In  the  VS.  cotton  crope  as  we  have  In  the 
past  2  years  and  we  would  not  now  be  facing 
any  cotton  crisis. 

In  order  to  re-create  a  healthy  cotton  In- 


dustry Ln  the  U.S.  we  therefore  recommend 
that  Section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  be  again  as  Congress  Intended  and  that 
tlie  U.S.  regain  Its  fair  share  of  world  markets. 

2.  We  urge  that  restJalnt  be  used  in  mak- 
ing changes  in  the  current  program  designed 
to  increiise  production  until  new  legislation 
can  be  enacted  to  protect  producer  income. 
With  this  in  mind,  we  recommend  that  there 
be  no  change  in  the  mandatory  diversion  pro- 
visions of  the  1967  program.  Every  producer 
In  the  U.S.  should  be  required  to  divert 
12'/2'";-  of  his  effective  allotment  with  diver- 
sion payment  in  order  to  participate  in  the 

1938  program 

3.  We  believe  that  the  most  logical  first 
step  in  securing  additional  production  of 
quality  cotton  in  1S68  woiUd  be  the  elimina- 
tion of  skip-row  penalties  Imposed  for  the 
pa£t  2  years.  Skip-row  planting  will  not  only 
raise  more  pounds  but  they  will  also  be  higher 
quality  pounds  and  this  is  exactly  what 
everyone  wants.  With  the  need  for  more 
bales  of  quality  cotton  clearly  defined,  there- 
fore we  recommend  the  abolition  of  skip- 
row  penalties  and  return  to  measuring  prac- 
tices as  they  were  In  1962-65. 

4.  According  to  departmental  figures  the 
present  program  will  produce  11.2  million 
bales.  If  we  remove  skip-row  penalties,  pro- 
duction will  increase  to  12.8  million  bales.  We 
believe  that  this  will  not  be  a  suaScient 
volume  of  cotton  produced  In  1968.  We 
recommend  therefore  a  reduction  of  volun- 
tary diversion  permitted  from  22',^^  as  It 
was  In  1967  to  12 ','2  '".  in  1968  with  full  diver- 
sion payments.  This  will  provide  a  projected 
production  of  13.7  million  bales  in  1968.  by 
USDA  figures.  We  believe  this  to  be  adequate 
to  meet  all  needs  and  protect  producer  In- 
come to  the  greatest  possible  limit  under 
the  present  law  In  1968. 

5.  We  further  recommend  that  govern- 
ment programs  providing  special  assistance 
to  foreign  countries  and  involving  shipments 
of  U.S.  cotton  should  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  encourage  the  use  of  these  qualities 
that  are  In  surplus. 

6.  We  also  recommend  that  projected  yields 
for  all  States,  counties  and  Individual 
farmers  be  fairly  administered  in  1968.  We 
know  that  this  was  not  done  in  1967.  It  will 
be  to  the  best  interest  of  cott^?n  that  admin- 
istration fxjlicies  be  developed  that  will  pay 
fair  returns  to  farmers  who  deserve  these 
returns. 

In  conclusion  we  must  say  that  the  Rolling 
Plains  Cotton  Growers  recognize  the  need 
for  some  additional  production  in  1968.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  methods  herein 
outlined  for  reaching  this  production  are 
better  than  the  alternative.  We  wish  to  again 
point  out  that  price,  supply  and  demand 
have  always  In  the  past  decided  which  cot- 
tons are  spun  and  which  are  not.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  no  action  is  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment which  will  keep  us  from  finding  out 
what  the  true  price  diS'erentials  on  all  qual- 
ities of  cotton  should  be  In  1967  and  1968. 

I  am  Donnell  Echols,  representing  the  Daw- 
son County  Cotton  Growers.  This  Is  an  orga- 
nization of  both  cotton  producers  and  area 
businessmen  who  seek  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  cotton  and  the  economic  environment 
of  the  Commvmlty.  We  want  to  express  our 
appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  cotton  program  with  you. 

I.  The  Present  Cotton  Program: 

A.  As  a  producer  and  business  organiza- 
tion, we  recognize  the  merits  of  the  existing 
program.. 

B.  We  are  definitely  aware  of  the  surplus 
problems  but  feel  that  significant  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  this  situation: 

1.  Due  to  acreage  reductions. 

2.  Due  to  Inclement  weather  the  past  two 
seasons. 

3.  Due  to  penalties  on  skip-row  planting. 

C.  Cottons  Improved  outlook  brought 
about  by  the  1965  cotton  bill  has  Indicated 
a  need  to; 
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1.  Gradually  increase  production  In  line 
with  consumption. 

2.  Give  particular  emphasis  to  quality. 

3.  Improve  our  export  market  situation  as 
the  program  was  intended  and  written  to  do. 

II.  The  economic  situation  in  every  local 
community  is  dependent  upon  cotton  and 
cannot  suffer  further  decline  in  cotton  In- 
come. Every  effort  should  be  made  to  regain 
a  full  cotton  economy  as  consumption  and 
exports  will  permit. 

III.  Those  of  us  In  agriculture  would  like 
for  you  to  recognize  the  role  we  play  in  the 
labor  market.  Our  peak  labor  requirements 
come  during  the  summer  months  at  which 
time  school  children,  women,  older  people, 
and  others  not  qualified  for  full  time  em- 
ployment, and  thus  could  not  locate  other 
employment,  are  used  to  help  produce  cotton. 
We  want  you  to  represent  our  Interests  in 
liie  Welfare  and  Labor  Departments  of  the 
Government  because  an  Agricultural  econ- 
omy contributes  greatly  to  the  opportunities 
of  many  people  not  directly  Involved  in 
cotton  production. 

IV.  Improvements  needed  in  program: 

A.  Permit  the  use  of  sklprow  planting 
without  penalty. 

B.  Move  more  cotton  through  export  trade. 

V.  Skip  row  planting  would  achieve  the 
goals  0!  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  cotton  producer. 

A.  Would  tend  to  Increase  production  to 
a  level  that  seems  economically  necessary. 

B.  Would  enable  producers  to  carry  out 
improved  methcds  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servation. 

C.  Wotild  permit  production  of  a  better 
quality  cotton. 

D.  Would  tend  to  have  a  stabilizing  effect 
on  volume  of  production. 

E.  Would  not  Increase  the  cost  of  the 
cotton  program; 

1.  Any  increase  in  production  resulting 
from  sklprow  planting  would  not  cause  an 
increase  in  the  cotton  program,  to  be  accom- 
plished by  adjusting  payment  rates  to  yield. 

VI.  We  sincerely  feel  that  the  goals  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  goals  of 
the  cotton  producer  have  never  been  closer. 
We  also  are  convinced  that  these  goals  can 
best  be  achieved  through  the  elimination  of 
penalties  on  the  practice  of  sklprow  and  that 
no  other  changes  are  necessary  at  this  time. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Dawson  County  Cotton  Growers. 


Texas  Cottonseed  Crushers' 

Association,  Inc., 
Dallas,  Tex.,  September  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Orville  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
V.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretart  Freeman:  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Texas  Cottonseed  Crushers'  Associa- 
tion none  of  the  alternate  1968  programs 
outlined  by  UJS.D.A.  In  the  Tex;M  Hearings 
will  result  In  the  production  of  sufficient  cot- 
ton to  meet  domestic  and  export  market  de- 
mands for  the  coming  year.  The  economics  of 
cotton  production  are  such  that  merely 
eliminating  diversion  payments  will  not  in- 
duce farmers  to  plant  the  acreage  needed. 

We  respectfully  propose,  therefore,  that 
the  domestic  allotment  be  Increased  to  "b^c 
of  effective  allotment  and  that  12.5^c  man- 
datory diversion  be  retained  to  provide  some 
assurance  of  adequate  grower  income. 

Exports  should  be  increased  to  minimum 
of  5.000,000  bales  which  is  well  below  our 
fair  historical  share  of  the  foreign  markets. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  tell  you  how  these 
things  can  be  done,  but  we  would  suggest 
that  the  per  acre  yield  used  In  calculating 
the  domestic  allotment  be  lowered  to  a  more 
realistic  level,  and  that  the  domestic  con- 
sumption estimate  be  set  at  a  higher  figure 
consistent  with  the  results  expected  from 
our  new  CPI  program. 

The  1968  year  will  stand  out  as  the  year 
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In  which  the  U.S.  cotton  economy  began 
Us  return  to  prosperity  or  the  year  in  which 
it  began  a  decline  that  led  to  poverty  for 
many  millions  of  people.  No  effort  should 
be  S!>ared  to  prevent  this  latter  possibility. 
Directors  of  the  Texas  Cottonseed  Crushers' 
Association  representing  well  over  V3  of  the 
total  U.S.  crushing  capacity  have  vot«d 
unanimously  for  such  a  program  and  we  will 
appreciate  your  earnest  consideration  of  our 
views. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Dixon  White, 

President. 


LIFE    INSURANCE    LNDUSTRY    COM- 
MITS $1   BILLION  FOR  CITIES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
delighted  to  learn  that  Mr.  Eugene  Fitz- 
hugh.  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  and  chairman  of  the 
Urban  Problems  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Life  Insurance  Association,  has 
announced  a  new  Si  billion  commitment 
by  the  Nation's  life  insurance  industry 
to  improve  housing  and  to  finance  job- 
creating  acti\1ties  in  urban  areas.  Tliis 
is  a  new  step  that  should  be  heralded 
by  those  who  recognize  the  necessity  for 
involving  private  enterprise  in  the  job 
of  rebuilding  our  core  cities. 

Also,  this  announcement  clearly  illus- 
trates the  need  for  supporting  the  rent 
supplement  program.  As  noted  by  Mr. 
Fitzhugh,  the  rent  supplement  program 
offers  the  most  promising  avenue  of  par- 
ticipation by  private  enterprise.  This 
announcement  serves  as  an  example  of 
private  enterprise's  willingness  to  par- 
ticipate if  Government  programs  encour- 
age such  participation. 

Speaking  today  at  a  luncheon  in  New 
York  City  for  top  executives  of  New  York 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 
Robert  C.  Wood.  Under  Secretarj-  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  gave  details  of  this  new 
billion-dollar  commitment  by  the  life 
insurance  industry.  So  that  my  col- 
leagues might  read  his  statement  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  press  release  from 
Secretary  Wood's  office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  print-ed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Under  Secretary  Robert  C.  Wood  gave  de- 
tails today  of  a  new  $1  billion  commitment 
by  the  nation's  life  insurance  Industry  to 
President  Johnson  for  Investment  in  city  core 
areas  to  Improve  housing  and  to  finance  Job- 
creating  activities.  Mr.  Wood  explained  this 
major  effort  at  a  luncheon  in  New  York  City 
for  top  executives  of  New  York  banks  and 
sa\-ings  and  loan  associations.  The  White 
House  had  previously  announced  the  program 
at  an  11:30  conference  led  by  Secretary 
Weaver  of  HUD  and  Mr.  Eugene  Fitzhugh. 
who  is  the  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  and  Chairman  of  the 
Urban  Problems  Committee  of  the  American 
Life  Insurance  Association. 

This  is  another  step,  Mr.  Wood  noted,  in 
the  development  of  a  systematic  and  coordi- 
nated approach  to  the  solution  of  America's 
urban  problems,  an  approach  which  began 
with  the  enactment  of  the  rent  supplement 
and  Model  Cities  programs. 

During  the  last  six  months,  Mr,  Wood  an- 
nounced, major  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  Administration's  plan  for  designing  fed- 
eral programs  to  insure  maximum  involve- 
ment of  the  private  sector.  The  already 
proven  Turnkey  method  for  construction  of 


low  rent  public  housing  has  a  new  stream- 
lined procedure  allowing  a  developer  to  be 
designated  quickly  and  reducing  his  risk.  The 
Turnkey  II  effort,  inaugurated  on  August  17, 
1967,  by  President  Johnson  and  Secretary 
Weaver,  recognizes  the  profit  element  in  man' 
agement  as  well  as  construction  of  low  In- 
come housing.  In  three  cities,  developers  are 
already  preparing  private  construction  and 
management  projects. 

In  New  York  City  a  929-unlt  facility  will 
be  built  by  a  private  contractor  and  operated 
by  a  private  management  firm.  Recently,  Mr. 
Wood  noted,  HUD  and  SBA  executed  an 
agreement  to  aid  the  development  of  small 
businesses  by  encouraging  the  provision  of 
commercial  space  In  FHA  221(di  i3i  projecu. 
Another  private  Involvement  program,  rent 
supplements,  Mr.  Wood  noted, ■shows  renewed 
promise  with  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee's  approval  of  a  full  appropria- 
tion. 

In  addition,  a  major  new  national  program 
is  underway,  designed  to  make  federal  sur- 
plus land  readily  available  to  meet  urban 
needs,  especially  in  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing.  The  first  site  announced  was  a  335 
acres  formerly  occupied  by  the  National 
Training  School  In  Washington. 

The  $1  billion  life  Insurance  commitment 
will  provide  capital  for  projects  that  would 
not,  because  of  risk  and  location,  ordinarily 
be  financed  under  normal  business  practices. 
The  plan  contemplates,  at  least  at  the  out- 
set, that  Investments  will  be  made  under 
provisions  of  existing  governmental  pro- 
grams, particularly  FHA  mortgages  or  loans 
under  state  development  authorities.  The 
rent  supplement  program  offers  the  best  op- 
portunity for  such  constructive  action.  It  Is 
the  Industry's  intentioa  to  make  loans  at 
interest  rates  no  higher  than  regular  market 
rates  for  normal  operations. 

The  industry  believes  that  through  the 
combined  cooperation  of  Federal,  state  and 
local  agencies  and  the  companies  partici- 
pating in  the  plan,  new  ways  may  be  found 
to  improve  the  quality  of  urban  life. 


VIETNAM  DISENCHANTMENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Lou  Harris  poll  showed  that  a  grow- 
ing number  of  disenchanted  Americans, 
34  percent,  favor  getting  out  of  Vietnam 
as  soon  as  possible.  Only  a  few^  more,  37 
percent,  expressed  favor  for  the  adminis- 
tration policy  of  fighting  a  limited  war 
with  negotiations  as  a  goal.  These,  to- 
gether with  the  smaller  number  favoring 
fighting  on  for  total  military  vlctorj', 
comprise  a  majority  in  the  combined 
category  of  "support"  for  our  Vietnam 
policy. 

But  that  combined  total  of  61  percent 
needs  to  be  set  against  the  figure  for  a 
6-\veeks-earlier  poll  where  the  figure  was 
72  percent.  The  fact  is  inescapable  that 
support  for  what  we  are  doing  in  Viet- 
nam is  dropping,  so  far  as  the  military 
action  is  concerned.  It  is  indeed  remark- 
able that  there  should  be  34  percent  now- 
committed  to  the  idea  of  getting  out  as 
soon  as  possible.  Probably,  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  election  now  in,  and  with 
the  lapse  of  time  since  the  interview's, 
that  figure  is  now  even  higher. 

The  Terre  Haute  Tribune,  in  its  Sep- 
tember 2  issue,  commented  editorially 
on  this  situation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
■as  follows: 
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Vbtnam  Disxnchantment 
It  li  oft«n  remarlced  that  the  United  States 
hM  never  fought  a  war  leas  popular  with  its 
citizens  than  the  one  now  being  fought  in 
Vietnam.  This  appears  to  be  a  fair  Judgment. 
and  not  merely  the  self-serving  conclusion 
of  thoee  who  counsel  pulUng  out  of  this 
confusing  morass. 

The  evident  unpopularity  of  the  Viet- 
namese War  has  been  farther  confirmed  by 
a  Louis  Harris  survey  showing  that  basic 
public  support  of  the  U.S.  presence  In  Viet- 
nam has  substantially  declined  over  the  pa^t 
month  and  a  half.  The  'support-  llgure  In 
the  poll  combines  those  who  favor_. total 
military  victory  and  those  who  want  our 
forces  to  continue  fighting  until  peace  nego- 
Uons  are  achieved.  This  figure  now  encom- 
passes 61  per  cent  of  those  Interviewed,  as 
compared  with  72  percent  In  a  similar  poll 
six  weeks  before. 

Sixty-one  percent  Is  still  a  substantial 
majority.  It  is  far  from  the  preponderance 
one  might  normally  expect,  however,  when 
the  nation  has  half  a  million  troops  com- 
mitted to  battle.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  emotional  chords  struck  by  In- 
volvement on  such  a  scale  would  tend  to 
rally  all  but  a  tiny  percentage  of  the  public 
to  support   of    national   policy. 

This  U  emphatically  not  the  case  now 
The  Harris  poll  shows  only  37  percent  of 
those  interviewed  favoring  the  apparent  ad- 
ministration policy  of  fighting  under  some 
self-imposed  restraints  with  peace  negotia- 
tions as  the  goal.  Almost  that  many.  34  per- 
cent, favored  getting  out  of  Vietnam  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Though  there  seems  to  be  a  widespread 
feeling  that  our  sUnd  In  Vietnam  Is  re- 
quired to  curb  the  spread  of  communism 
in  Asia,  a  great  number  of  Americans  are 
confused  and  uncertain  about  the  reasons 
for  our  continuing  Involvement.  The  poll 
findings  cited  above,  couple  with  other  in- 
dications of  public  unrest,  suggest  rising 
disenchantment  with  the  course  that  Is  be- 
ing followed. 


obligations  which  insure  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  us  all. 


HEROISM  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
28,  1967—3  days  before  his  departure  for 
the  United  States— a  Rhode  Island  serv- 
iceman, Pvt.  Norman  Plante.  of  Paw- 
tucket,  was  killed  in  Vietnam.  Tonight 
In  Providence,  R.I.,  his  mother  will  re- 
ceive l^ve  medals  of  commendation 
which  Include  the  Purple  Heart,  the 
Silver  Star  for  gallantry  in  action,  the 
Bronze  Star  with  first  oak  leaf  cluster 
for  heroism,  and  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam's Gallantry  Cross  with  a  bronze 
star. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  Private  Plante 
would  have  qualified  for  a  deferment 
from  overseas  duty  since  has  father  has 
been  confined  in  a  hospital  for  the  past 
4  years,  he  had  two  school  age  sisters, 
and  his  mother  was  not  in  the  best  of 
health.  In  fact,  his  mother  had  accumu- 
lated much  documentation  to  support 
such  a  request.  However,  as  Mrs.  Plante 
states  in  a  recent  letter  to  me  "he 
thought  it  was  his  duty  to  God  and  his 
country."  and  consequently '  asked  that 
no  further  action  be  taken  with  regard 
to  his  remaining  in  the  United  States. 

During  these  days  when  there  are  far 
too  many  instances  of  draft  evaders  and 
card  burners,  I  find  It  most  encouraging 
to  know  that  there  are  those  individuals 
who  still  possess  the  much-admired  qual- 
ities of  loyalty  and  integrity  and  still 
firmly  believe  in  the  fulfillment  of  those 


HAT  DAY  IN  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr,  President,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  Senates  attention  a  proc- 
lamation issued  by  the  Honorable  John 
Dempsey,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

The  Governor's  proclamation  desig- 
nates today.  Wednesday.  September  13. 
as  Hat  Day  in  Connecticut. 

The  hat  has  played  a  very  prominent 
role  in  the  historj'  of  Connecticut's  eco- 
nomic development.  Perhaps  more  than 
any  other  product  of  Connecticut's  in- 
dustry, the  hat  typifies  Connecticut's 
tradition  of  superior  workmanship. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  many  industries  in 
Connecticut  engaged  in  manufacturing 
products  for  the  whole  country  and  in- 
deed, the  world  to  enjoy.  Many  of  Con- 
necticut's products  are  famous  the  world 
over  for  their  quality,  beauty,  and  fine 
workmanship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proclamation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Proclamation  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut 
By  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  Con- 
necticut   had    attained    a    position    of    pre- 
eminence among  the  manufacturing  states. 

The  skills  of  Industrious  workmen,  the  con- 
tinuing effort  on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
to  Improve  production  methods,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  sound  marketing  techniques 
brought  early  renown  to  our  State  as  a  source 
of  quality  goods. 

Industrial  production,  even  then,  was  a 
vital  factor  In  the  economy  of  many  Con- 
necticut communities.  The  busy  looms  In  the 
textile  mills  of  eastern  Connecticut  had  large- 
ly eliminated  the  need  for  tedious  weaving  by 
hand  at  home.  The  factories  In  central 
Connecticut  were  finding  new  ways  to  pro- 
duce vast  quantities  of  clocks  and  other  metal 
products.  In  Danbury.  hat  makers  were  turn- 
ing out  the  then  new  "derby."  a  style  which 
enjoyed  popularity  for  many  years. 

In  the  1860'8.  a  few  years  after  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  soft  felt  hat,  the  hat  shops  In 
the  Danbury  area  were  measuring  their  an- 
nual production  in  millions  of  units  and  were 
winning  recognition  for  Connecticut  as  the 
nations  hat  center. 

The  General  Assembly  has  directed  that  a 
day  be  set  aside  each  year  to  call  public  at- 
tention to  the  role  of  the  hat  industry  in 
Connecticut's  economic  history.  Accordingly. 
I  designate  Wednesday,  September  13.  to  be 
Hat  Dav. 

In  honoring  at  this  time  the  men  and 
women  who  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  hat  Industry,  let  us  also  render  de- 
served tribute  to  the  employees  In  all  types 
of  manufacturing  In  our  State  for  their  com- 
mendable dedication  to  the  Connecticut  tra- 
dition of  superior  workmanship. 
Attest: 

John  Dempset, 

Governor. 
By  His  Excellency's  Command: 

Ella  T.  Grasso. 
Secretary  of  State. 


OUR  "FORGOTTEN'  AMERICANS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  not  long 
ago  I  spoke  in  a  newsletter  sent  to  con- 


stituents of  our  "forgotten  Americans." 
I  said  of  them  that — 

The  forgotten  Amerlcajos  are  those  who 
work  hard  year  after  year  to  meet  their  bills 
and  pav  their  taxes,  giving  generously  of 
their  time  to  civic,  school  and  church  activ- 
ities. They  are  generally  of  middle  class  in- 
come, of  all  races  and  creeds.  They  have  no 
lobbyists  and  neither  do  they  demonstrate. 
In  the  twilight  of  their  lives,  their  'riches" 
generally  are  grandchildren  born  of  sons  and 
daughters  like  themselves. 

Their  distinguishing  characteristic  Is  that 
they  want  to  earn  their  own  way  In  life, 
neither  asking  nor  receiving  any  special  ad- 
vantage. You.  the  reader,  know  who  they 
are  on  your  street  and  In  your  commumty; 
perhaps'  you  are  one  of  these  "Forgotten 
Americans." 

That  concept,  and  that  definition  of 
our  solid  citizens  whom  we  take  so  much 
for  granted  in  our  preoccupation  with 
the  problem  children  of  all  ages  in  our 
society,  brought  an  unusually  heavy  re- 
sponse. It  evidently  struck  a  responsive 
chord. 

One  of  those  responses,  in  the  warm- 
est of  terms,  came  from  a  longtime  per- 
sonal friend  who  sent  along  the  text  of 
an  address  bearing  on  the  same  theme. 
Its  author  was  Miller  Upton,  president 
of  Belolt  College  in  Beloit,  Wis.,  and 
it  was  delivered  at  an  honors  convoca- 
tion at  that  college.  It  places  a  needed 
perspective  on  our  scene,  for  a  change 
lauding  excellence  instead  of  decrying 
the  weak  spots  in  our  society.  It  is  a  re- 
freshing reminder  of  values,  and  a  word 
of  encouragement  to  that,  "forgotten 
American"  who  Is  a  solid  ciftzen. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  address,  published  in  the 
July  10  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

It's  Time  To  Stand  Up  For  the  Upperdog 
(From  an  address  by  Miller  Upton,  president 
of   Belolt  College,   Belolt.   Wis.,   which   he 
delivered  recently  at  the  honors  convoca- 
tion of  Ripon  College,  Rlpon.  Wls.i 
I  have  just  about  reached  the  end  of  my 
tolerance  for  the  way  our  society  at  the  pres- 
ent time  seems  to  have  sympathetic  concern 
only  for  the  misfit,  the  pervert,  the  drug  ad- 
dict, the  drifter,  the  ne'er-do-well,  the  mal- 
adjusted,  the  chronic   criminal,   the  under- 
achlever,  the  loser — In  general,  the  underdog. 
It  seems  to  me  we  have  lost  touch  with 
reality   and   become  warped   In  our  attach- 
ments. If  not  m  fact  psychotic. 
'  In  short.  I  feel  it  Is  time  for  someone  like 
me  to  stand  up  and  say.  "I'm  for  the  upper- 
dog!"  I'm  also  for  the  achiever — the  one  who 
sets  out  to  do  something  and  does  it;  the  one 
who  recognizes  the  problems  and  opportu- 
nities at  hand  and  endeavors  to  deal  with 
them;   the  one  who  Is  successful  at  his  Im- 
mediate   task    because    he    Is    not   worrying 
about  someone  else's  fallings;   the  one  who 
doesn't  consider  It   "square"  to  be  constantly 
looking   for   more   to   do,   who   Isn't   always 
rationalizing  why  he  shouldn't  be  doing  what 
he  Is  doing;    the  one.  in  short,  who  carries 
the  work  of  his  part  of  the  world  squarely 
on  his  shoulders. 

Not  the  wealthy,  necessarily;  not  the  ones 
In  authority,  necessarily:  not  the  gifted,  nec- 
essarily— Just  the  doer,  the  achiever — regard- 
less of  his  status,  his  opulence,  his  native 
endovnnent. 

We  are  not  born  equal;  we  are  born  un- 
equal. And  the  talented  are  no  more  respon- 
sible for  their  talents  than  the  underprlvl- 
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leged  for  their  pUgh±.  The  measure  of  each 
should  be  by  whsX  he  lioes  with  his  Uiherlted 
position. 

No  one  should  be  damned  by  the  environ- 
mental condition  of  his  life— whether  It  be 
privileged  or  underprivileged.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  dving  fashion  to  pay  respect  to  those 
who  achieve— who  reaiDy  "have  It,"  to  use  the 
vernacular.  This  is  the  day  when  the  fashion 
Is  to  be  for  the  underdog.  The  attitude  Is 
being  developed  that  U  you  really  want  peo- 
ple to  care  for  vou— and  who  doesn't?— don't 
be  successful:  be  a  misfit,  a  loser,  a  victim  of 
one's  envtronment.  This  Is  an  occasion  to 
honor  the  successful— to  say  it  Is  better  to 
win  than  to  lose,  belter  to  receive  an  A  than 
a  C  that  clSBE  rank  is  meaningful,  that  those 
who  have  developed  the  pattern  of  achieving 
in  college  wlU  go  on  achieving  out  of  college, 
and,  because  of  their  atShlevement,  the  rest  of 
us  Will  live  richer  and  easier  lives. 

I'm  not  entirely  sure  of  Uie  reason  for 
what  appears  xo  me  to  be  a  general  social- 
psychological  aberratlom,  but  I  suspect  it 
springs  from  a  massive  social  guilt. 

Each  of  us  indlviduaCy  is  so  aware  of  our 
personal  limiiatlons  that  we  have  developed 
a  form  of  masochistic  reaction  to  problems  of 
the  dav.  Instead  of  attempting  to  deal  with 
the  problems  in  a  forthright  way,  we  berate 
ourselves,  we  martyr  ourselves,  we  pillory 
ourselves. 

Or  If  the  problems  seem  too  much  for  us 
to  handle,  ire  mitigate  oar  sense  of  guilt  by 
heaping  all  blame  on  convenient  scapegoats 
or  by  concerning  ourselves  with  the  problems 
of  others  at  a  conveniently  remote  distance. 
Let  me  lUustrate  my  point  by  specific  ref- 
erence; ,         , 

I  have  become  increasingly  bored  and  re- 
sentful of  the  ridicule  and  snide  references 
made  of  the  WASPS— the  white.  Anglo- 
-^^  xon  Protestant  suburbanites.  I  wouldn  t 
feel  the  point  so  strongly  were  the  criticisms 
leveled  by  those  outside  of  the  circle.  Such 
could  be  "looked  upon  as  healthy  social  criti- 
cism and  competition.  But  when  it  comes 
malnlv  from  thoee  who  are  part  of  the 
circle— WASPS  stinging  themselves— It  as- 
sumes the  nature  of  sick  self-tmmolation. 

OiiT  society's  ueatment  of  the  Negro  over 
the  years  Is  deplorable.  In  fact,  that's  too 
mild  a  term  for  it.  The  word  "sinful"  in  Its 
lull  theological  sense  is  more  accurate.  But 
this  fact  does  not  Justify  us,  In  our  sense  ox 
guilt,  condemning  a  particular  s^ment  of 
socletv  which  In  many  ways  constitutes  the 
backbone  of  American  social  existence. 

II  damning  by  association  is  wrong,  as  I 
would  maintain  strongly  It  is,  then  how 
horribly  wrong  It  Is  to  level  our  guns  of  hos- 
tlUty,  envv  and  ridicule  in  this  fashion  on 
the  successful  white  man  who  more  often 
than  not  struggled  flnanclaJly  to  get  a  col- 
lege education,  who  more  often  than  not 
works  at  his  job  more  than  60  hours  a  week, 
who  buys  a  comfortable  home  In  the  sub- 
urbs with  the  welfare  of  his  famUy  In  mind, 
who  Is  active  In  his  church  and  community 
affairs  who  gives  his  time  to  service  on 
boards  of  education  and  social-welfare  agen- 
cies and  in  some  cases  is  shortening  his  life 
span  through  overwork  and  anxiety  resulting 
from  the  basic  social  responalblUtles  he  must 
carry.  ^  . 

These  are  among  the  chief  doers  and 
achievers  of  today.  And  where  would  our  so- 
ciety be  without  them?  For  one  thing,  we 
would  not  have  Rlpon  College  or  Belolt  Col- 
lege or  the  University  of  Wisconsin  afi  we 
know  them  today  were  It  not  for  the  likes 
of  these  people.  Nor  could  we  afford  to  have 
a  major  portion  of  the  population  going  to 
school  for  12  to  20  years.  Nor  would  we  enjoy 
the  leisure  time,  recreational  activities  and 
cultural  advantages  which  are  a  direct  prod- 
uct of  our  material  welfare.  However,  there 
would  be  one  by-product  advantage;  We 
would  have  to  be  so  concerned  Individually 
with  eking  out  our  o'wn  meager  existence 
that  there  would  be  no  time  to  be  wasted  on 


such  irrelevant  and  dishonest  name-calling 
and  to»<*-paESlng. 

Bl^MWC    ECONOMIC    STSTEM    UNFAIRLY 

Or  just  as  we  point  an  accusing  finger  at 
those  who  succeed  within  our  economic  sys- 
tem ao  we  accuse  the  system  Itself  of  faults 
which  are  not  of  its  creation.  In  short,  we 
tend  to  blame  the  economic  system  for  the 
faults  of  mdlvlduals  who  operate  within  It. 
It  is  Important  to  recognize  that  the  qual- 
Itv  of  any  society  Is  directly  related  to  the 
quality  of  the  Individuals  who  make  It  up. 
Therefore,  let  us  stop  referring  naively  to 
creating  a  "great"  society.  It  is  enough  at 
this  stage  of  our  development  to  aspire  to 
create  a  "decent"  society.  And  to  do  so  our 
first  task  is  to  help  each  Individual  be  decent 
unto  himself  and  in  his  relationship  with 
other  individuals. 

\  decent  society  cannot  be  created  out  of 
a  vacuum  and  Imposed.  It  can  only  evolve 
out  of  the  lives  of  constituent  members.  In 
this  regard,  our  economic  system  has  become 
the  scapegoat  for  the  failures  of  our  educa- 
tional, religious  and  family  institutions  to 
develop  decent  and  responsible  Individuals. 
Whenever  one  blames  another  group  of  In- 
dividuals for  one  or  more  of  the  ills  of  man- 
kind—beware! He  is  expressing  personal  hos- 
tUitv  and  offering  no  solution.  There  is  no 
single  scapegoat  for  the  world's  ills,  unless  it 
be  our  own  personal  limitations  as  finite 
beings. 

Also,  the  Piiriun  ethic  and  religious  mor- 
aUty  In  general  have  come  m  for  some  heavy- 
handed  humor  and  disdain.  I  can  support 
that  criticism  which  focuses  on  arbitrary 
value  Judgments.  But  we  seem  to  be  in  the 
process  of  developing  a  much  more  perverse 
kind  of  moralism— a  moralism  whicn  says 
that  since  love  is  the  one  absolute  virtue  of 
man  the  one  wav  we  will  solve  Uie  problems 
of  poverty,  crime,  racial  discrimination  and 
the  like  Is  by  forcing  everyone  to  love  every- 
jjodv  else— we  must  love  the  white  man  be- 
cause he  is  white,  or  the  black  man  because 
he  is  black,  or  the  poor  because  iie  is  poor, 
or  the  enemv  because  he  Is  the  enemy,  or 
the  perverse  because  he  is  perverse,  or  the 
afflicted  because  he  is  affiicted!  Bather  than 
because  he  Is  a  human  being,  any  human 
being  who  Just  happens  to  be  white  or  black, 
poor  or  rich,  enemy  or  friend. 

This  Is  a  hideous  abuse  of  the  notion  of 
love  that  avoids  the  hard  facts  that  love  Is  a 
uniquely  personal  experience. 

If  It  IB  idle  to  attempt  to  legislate  mdlvld- 
ual  morality.  It  Is  even  more  idle,  and  ayen 
arrogant,  to  attempt  to  force  individual  IDve. 
There  can  be  no  love  unless  it  Is  gcnutn? 
and  authentic.  To  love,  or  go  through  the 
pretense  of  loving,  without  truly  feeling  that 
wav  Is  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of  hypocrisy. 
It  is  dishonestv  at  its  worst.  And  the  fruit 
of  such  dishonestv.  as  with  all  forms  of  dis- 
honesty, is  distrust,  degradation,  chaos.  We 
should  respect  all  people  so  much  that  we 
would  not  dare  demean  one  by  pretending 
to  love  htm  when  we  don't.  .  .  . 

We  need  to  start  being  honest  with  our- 
selves in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is  too  bad 
that  we  have  failed  to  heed  the  charge  that 
Polonlus  made  to  his  son:  "This  above  all, 
to  thine  own  self  be  true."  For  were  we  to 
do  so  we  would  have  to  admit  honestly  and 
joyously  that  love  In  its  very  essence  Is  selfish. 
Were  It  not  so,  there  would  be  none — not 
real  love— only  a  martyred  Imitation.  .  .  . 

We  have  serious  problems  and  Issues  fac- 
ing our  society  at  the  present  time.  Let  there 
be  no  doubt  about  It.  But  they  can  be  solved 
over  time  If  we  will  attack  them  directly 
and  honestlv— that  is,  if  we  wlU  be  willing 
to  pay  the  price  In  time  and  persistent  per- 
sonal effort. 

They  will  never  be  subject  to  Instant  solu- 
tions—to wishing  It  so.  Nor  wiU  they  be 
solved  by  blaming  others  for  their  existence, 
or  by  making  certain  segments  of  society  the 
scapegoat  for  the  general  Ills  of  society.  Nor 


wUl  they  be  solved  by  running  away  from 
them  by  concerning  ourselves  with  remote 
situations  rather  than  those  at  hand^  Nor 
wUl  they  be  solved  by  application  of  the 
perverse  notion  that  to  love  means  only  to 
sacrifice  one's  self. 

The  one  most  certain  point  Is  that  tney 
will  be  solved  bv  doers— not  people  with  good 
Intentions,  but' individuals  with  good  deeds. 
Not  those  who  talk  a  good  game,  but  those 
who  play  a  good  game— the  achiever. 

ENCOURAGE    INDrvmUAL    EXCELLENCE 

We  wUl  never  create  a  good  society,  much 
less  a  great  one,  until  individual  excellence 
and  achievement  is  not  only  respected  but 
encouraged.  That  Is  why  I'm  for  the  upper- 
dog— the  achiever— the  succeeder.  I'm  for 
buUdlng  an  ever  better  society,  and  this  wlU 
only  be  done  by  those  who  take  seriously 
their  responslblUtv  for  achievement,  for 
making  the  most  of  their  native  ability,  for 
getting  done  the  Job  at  hand. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident if  there  is  no  further  morning 
business,  I  ask  that  morning  business 
be  concluded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


PROTECTING  PRIVACY  AND  RIGHTS 
OF  FEDERAL  El^IPLOYEES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  519, 
Senate  bill  1035. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  '  S.  1035 > 
to  protect  the  civilian  employees  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Governnient 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  constitutional 
rights  and  to  prevent  unwarranted  gov- 
ernmental invasions  of  their  privacy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PRIVn,EGE   OF   THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  at  this  time  that  George 
Autrj^  and  Marcia  J  MacNaughton, 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights,  be  allowed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  assist  me 
in  the  presentation  of  this  bill  They  are 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  handled  this  bill,  and  their 
Intelligent  and  industrious  work  on  the 
bill  has  made  the  bill  possible.  Another 
member  of  the  staff  who  has  made  an 
important  contribution  is  Lewis  Evans, 
who  Is  also  present  In  the  Chamber 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
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objection?   Without   objection,   it  Is   so 
ordered. 

A  Bn.L  TO  PROTECT  THE  CQNSTrTUTlONAL  RIGHTS 
OF  COVEHNME>fT  EMPLOYEES  AND  TO  PREVENT 
UNW.\RRANTED  INVASIONS  OF  THEIB  PRI- 
VACY-— B.  1035 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  S.  1035  is 
a  bill  unanimously  approved  by  the  Judi- 
ciary- Committee  to  protect  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  civilian  employees  of 
the  executive  branch  and  to  prevent  un- 
warranted governmental  Invasions  of 
their  privacy. 
'  The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  prohibit 
indiscriminate  requirements  that  em- 
ployees and  applicants  for  Government 
employment: 

Disclose  their  race,  religion  or  national 
origin:  attend  Government-sponsored 
meetings  and  lectures  or  participate  in 
outside  activities  unrelated  to  their  em- 
ployment; report  on  their  outside  activi- 
ties or  undertakings  unrelated  to  their 
work:  submit  to  questioning  about  their 
religious  beliefs  and  practices,  personal 
relationships  or  sexual  attitudes  and  con- 
duct through  Interviews,  psychological 
tests,  or  polygraphs;  support  political 
candidates  or  attend  political  meetings; 
buy  bonds  or  make  charitable  contribu- 
tions under  coercion  from  supervisors; 
or  disclose  their  own  personal  assets,  li- 
abilities, or  expenditures,  or  those  of  any 
member  of  their  families  unless,  in  the 
case  of  specified  employees,  certain  items 
would  tend  to  show  a  conflict  of  interest. 
It  provides  a  right  to  have  a  counsel  or 
other  person  present.  If  the  employee 
wishes,  at  an  Interview  which  may  lead  to 
disciplinary  proceedings. 

It  accords  the  right  to  a  civil  action  in 
a  Federal  court  for  violation  or  threat- 
ened violation  of  the  act. 

It  establishes  a  Board  on  Employees' 
Rights  to  receive  and  conduct  hearings 
on  complaints  of  violation  of  the  act.  and 
to  determine  and  administer  remedies 
and  penalties. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  bill.  Congress 
has  a  chance  to  reaffirm  the  belief  of  the 
American  people  In  a  value  system  as  old 
as  Western  civilization:  That  is,  in  the 
dignity  of  the  individual;  in  the  unfet- 
tered enjoyment  of  his  personal  thoughts 
and  beliefs  free  of  the  control  of  govern- 
ment; and  in  the  worth  of  the  expression 
of  his  personality  In  the  democratic  so- 
ciety. 

This  bill  affords  Congress  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  stand  on  one  of  the  most 
crucial  philosophical  and  practlcsJ  prob- 
lems facing  our  society — the  preservation 
of  Individual  freedom  In  an  age  of  sci- 
entific technology. 

Many  learned  people  have  analyzed  the 
legal  and  scientific  Issues  raised  by  the 
needs  to  meet  certain  goals  of  govern- 
ment in  a  country  as  vast  and  diverse  as 
ours.  But  they  have  balanced  the  inter- 
ests back  and  forth  until  they  have  lost 
track  of  the  basic  Issues  of  liberty  In- 
volved. 

The  Founding  Fathers  drafted  a  con- 
stitution that  was  meant  to  protect  the 
liberty  of  Americans  of  every  era,  for  its 
principles  are  enduring  ones.  One  of  the 
fundamental  aspects  of  our  liberty  as 
freemen  is  the  privacy  of  our  Innermost 
thoughts,  attitudes,  and  beliefs:  this  in- 
cludes not  only  our  freedom  to  express 


them  as  we  please,  but  the  freedom  from 
any  form  of  governmental  coercion  to 
reveal  them.  Another  aspect  is  the  con- 
stitutional protection  against  self-in- 
crimination for  civU  sei-vants  as  well  as 
for  criminals  and  others. 

In  its  report  on  S.  1035,  the  committee 
stated: 

Eich  section  of  the  bill  Is  based  on  evi- 
dence from  many  hundreds  of  cases  and  com- 
plaints showing  that  generally  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  as  in  any  similar  organizational 
situation,  a  request  from  a  superior  Is  equiv- 
alent to  a  command.  This  evidence  refutes 
the  argument  that  an  employee's  response 
to  a  superior's  request  for  Information  or 
action  Is  a  voluntary  response,  and  that  an 
employee  "consents"  to  an  invasion  of  his 
privacy  or  the  curtailment  of  his  liberty. 
Where  his  employment  opportunities  are  at 
stake,  where  there  is  present  the  economic 
coercion  to  submit  to  questionable  practices 
which  are  contrary  to  our  constitutional 
values,  then  the  presence  of  consent  or  vol- 
untarism may  be  oi>en  to  serious  doubt.  For 
this  reason  the  bill  makes  it  Illegal  for  officials 
to  "request"  as  well  as  to  "require"  an  em- 
ployee to  submit  to  certain  Inquiries  or  prac- 
tices or  to  take  certain  actions. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the 
problems  we  deal  with  in  S.  1035.  The 
hearings  and  committee  report,  as  well 
as  the  subcommittee's  last  three  annual 
reports,  amply  document  the  need  for 
such  legislation.  But  let  no  one  be  de- 
luded that  this  bill  is  a  panacea  for  all 
the  ills  besetting  the  Federal  service,  all 
of  the  Invasions  of  privacy,  all  of  the  vio- 
lations of  basic  due  process  principles. 

There  are  many  areas  left  untouched, 
as  the  subcommltte  daily  mail  will  show. 
Passage  of  the  bill  will  correct  some  vio- 
lations, and  provide  some  recourses 
against  violations.  But  more  importantly. 
it  will  establish  a  precedent  in  this  area 
of  the  law  and  create  a  climate  for  de- 
cisionmaking in  the  executive  branch. 

The  zealous  men.  the  unthinking,  care- 
less, hurried,  impatient,  pressured,  or 
misinformed  men  will  still  make  unrea- 
sonable or  illegal  decisions.  We  cannot 
legislate  against  all  manner  of  fools  or 
their  folUes.  Where  their  decisions  affect 
the  liberties  of  the  citizen,  we  can  only 
provide  the  basic  standards  by  which 
they  can  be  controlled.  For  the  conscien- 
tious administrator  anxious  to  do  his  job 
well,  achieving  the  maximum  benefit  for 
Government  and  observing  individual 
rights  at  the  same  time,  the  bill  pro- 
vides a  unifonn  guide.  He  will  not  need 
to  sit  and  ponder  whether  to  follow  his 
coiisclence  or  an  illegal  order  or  whether 
or  not  to  utilize  a  questionable  scientific 
method. 

The  law  will  state  c'.early  what  his  own 
rights  and  duties  are  in  certain  areas. 

I  confess  that  were  I  legislating  alone. 
I  would  rather  see  fewer  compromises 
and  exceptions  than  are  now  contained 
in  the  bill.  I  see  no  necessity  for  any  of 
the  practices  prohibited  in  S.  1035. 

Unfortunately,  some  people,  both  in 
Government  and  out,  have  not  yet  been 
alerted  to  the  dangers  posed  by  these 
Dolicies  and  practices.  For  them,  the 
symbolic  act  or  the  technique — the 
means — still  triumph  over  purpose,  how- 
ever unrelated  the  two.  !& 

A  threefold  need  for  this  bill  is  out- 
lined in  the  committee  report. 
The  first  is  the  immediate  need  to  es- 


tablish a  statutory  basis  for  the  preser- 
vation of  certain  rights  and  liberties  of 
those  citizens  who  now  work  for  Govern- 
ment and  those  who  will  work  for  it  in 
the  future.  The  bill  not  only  remedies 
problems  of  today  but  looks  to  the  future 
in  recognition  of  the  almost  certain  en- 
largement of  the  scope  of  Federal  activ- 
ity and  the  continuing  rise  in  the  number 
of  Americans  employed  by  their  Federal 
Government  or  serving  it  in  some  capac- 
ity. 

Second,  the  bill  meets  the  Federal 
Government's  need  to  attract  the  best 
qualified  employees,  and  to  retain  them 
with  the  assurance  that  they  will  be 
treated  fairly  and  as  people  of  honesty 
and  integrity. 

Third,  is  the  growing  need  for  the 
beneficial  influence  which  such  a  statute 
would  provide  in  view  of  the  present  im- 
pact of  Federal  policies,  regulations,  and 
practices  on  those  of  State  and  local 
government  and  of  private  business  and 
industry.  Considerable  interest  in  the 
bill  has  been  demonstrated  in  this  re- 
spect. An  example  is  the  following  com- 
ment by  Allen  J.  Graham,  secretary  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  city 
of  New  York: 

It  is  my  opinion,  based  on  over  25  years 
of  former  Government  service.  Including 
some  years  in  a  fairly  high  managerial  ca- 
pacity, that  your  bill,  if  enacted  into  law.  will 
be  a  major  step  to  stem  the  tide  of  "Big 
Brotherlsm,"  which  constitutes  a  very  real 
threat  to  our  American  way  of  life. 

In  my  present  position  as  secretary  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  I  have  taken  steps  to  propose  the  In- 
clusion of  several  of  the  concepts  of  your 
bill  into  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
city  civil  service  commission. 

AMENDMENTS 

With  one  exception,  all  of  the  amend- 
ments added  in  subcommittee  and  com- 
mittee are  meritorious.  They  clarify 
possible  ambiguities  and  insure  that  the 
pui-pose  of  the  bill  is  achieved. 

The  one  exception  Is  the  new  section  6 
pertaining  to  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  or  the  Director  of  the 
National  Security  Agency.  Upon  a  per- 
sonal flndlng  that  any  psychological  test- 
ing, polygraph  testing,  or  financial  dis- 
closure is  required  to  protect  national 
security,  they  could  allow  these  meas- 
ures In  Individual  cases. 

Prior  to  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
I  met  several  times  with  representatives 
of  the  CIA  and  NSA;  and  all  legitimate 
objections  on  grounds  of  security  were 
met. 

Personally,  I  would  not  favor  even  the 
limited  exemption  in  section  6.  As  I  have 
stated  before,  the  subcommittee's  study 
of  psychological  testing  clearly  demon- 
strated that  such  tests  are  both  useless 
and  offensive  as  tools  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration: and  my  own  research  has 
convinced  me  that  polygraph  machines 
are  totally  unreliable  for  any  purpose.  If 
the  security  of  the  United  States  rests 
on  these  devices,  we  are  indeed  pitifully 
insecure.  Fortunately,  it  does  not.  for 
the  FBI  does  not  use  these  examinations. 

But  even  If  it  could  be  shown  that 
psychological  tests  and  polygraphs  have 
mystical  powers  and  can  be  used  to  pre- 
dict behavior  or  divine  the  truth.  I  would 
still  oppose  their  being  used  to  probe  the 
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religious  beliefs,  family  relationships,  or 
sexual  attitudes  of  American  citizens.  A 
fundamental  ingredient  of  liberty  is  the 
right  to  keep  such  matters  to  oneself. 
And  without  Uberty.  "national  security' 
is  a  hollow  phrase.  The  truth  is,  there  is 
no  place  for  this  sort  of  20th  century 
witchcraft  in  a  free  society. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  requesting  the  com- 
mittee amendment  granting  a  partial 
exemption  to  the  CIA  and  NSA  be  ac- 
cepted with  the  other  amendments.  I  do 
this  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  amend- 
ment will  require  that  use  of  the  exam- 
inations by  the  two  agencies  be  severely 
curtailed;  and  for  the  first  time  Congress 
will  be  withholding  its  permission  for 
the  agencies  to  kick  American  citizens 
around  with  Impunity.  Second,  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  a  number  of  the  bill's  55 
cosponsors  prefer  that  the  CIA  and  NSA 
be  allowed  this  partial  exemption.  I  trust 
the  Directors  of  the  Agencies  will  use  it 
with  restraint. 

I  want  to  make  clear  my  own  convic- 
tions that  for  all  of  the  policies  and 
techniques  restricted  by  this  bill,  there 
are  valid  alternatives. 
<  In  this  connection,  the  subcommittee 
has  found  especially  helpful  the  testi- 
mony of  Prof.  Alan  Westin.  of  Columbia 
University,  who  directed  the  study  by 
the  special  committee  on  science  and 
law  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  This  bar  committee  has  been 
concerned  with  an  analysis  of  the  ways 
in  which  science  and  technology  are 
creating  new  pressures  on  traditional 
patterns  of  privacy  In  American  society. 
Professor  Westin  analyzed  the  alterna- 
tives to  show  how  we  have  allowed 
polygraphing  and  personality  testing  to 
expand  the  scope  of  questioning  In  a  way 
that  our  law  and  our  governmental  prac- 
tice have  rejected  for  direct  interro- 
gation. 

He  makes  the  point  which  has  been 
evident  throughout  congressional  study 
of  these  problems  that — 

One  of  the  kev  problems  of  science  and 
privacv  Is  that  things  are  being  done  In  the 
name  of  science  which  we  would  not  allow  to 
be  done  directly. 

Unfortunately,  however  the  Constitu- 
tional Rjghts  Subcommittee  study  shows 
that,  iffpractice.  the  questions  which  our 
standards  of  fairness  should  not  allow  to 
be  asked  even  in  personal  interviews  are 
being  asked  directly,  and  that  they  are 
obviously  beyond  the  control  of  the  lead- 
ership in  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  testimony 
of  Prof.  Alan  Westin  before  the  Consti- 
tutional Rights  Subcommittee  hearings 
on  S.  3779  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  ER'VTIN.  Mr.  President,  in  addition 
to  the  provisos  for  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  National  Security 
Agency,  and  technical  amendments,  the 
following  major  changes  were  adopted 
in  the  bill  and  are  explained  in  the  com- 
mittee report. 

An  exemption  was  made  for  questions 
concerning  national  origin  where  the  In- 
formation Is  needed  for  security  pur- 
poses and  overseas  assignments. 


The  section  relating  to  prohibitions  on 
patronizing  business  establishments  has 
been  deleted. 

Tlie  criminal  penalties  have  been  de- 
leted. 

Provisos  were  added  to  assure  that  sec- 
tions l(f '  and  2(b>  will  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  an  officer  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  Civil  Service  Commission 
from  advising  the  employee  or  applicant 
of  a  specific  charge  of  sexual  misconduct 
made  against  him  and  affording  him  an 
opportunity  to  refute  the  charge. 

Another  amendment  spells  out  the 
power  of  the  Attorney  General,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  defend  an  official 
against  whom  a  charge  is  brought. 

Section  9  was  added  to  provide  that 
nothing  shall  prohibit  establishment  of 
agency  and  department  grievance  proce- 
dures for  enforcing  the  act.  but  the  ex- 
istence of  such  procedures  shall  not  pre- 
clude a  person  from  pursuing  other  rem- 
edies. It  also  provides  that  if  an  indi- 
vidual shall  elect  to  seek  a  remedy 
through  the  Board  on  Employee  Rights. 
he  waives  his  right  to  proceed  by  an 
independent  action  through  the  U.S. 
district  court.  Similarly,  if  under  the 
act  he  elects  to  proceed  through  the 
court,  he  waives  his  right  to  seek  a  rem- 
edy through  the  Board  on  Employee 
Rights. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  thayt  the 
complete  list  of  amendments  from  pages 
1  to  3  of  the  committee  report  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
amendments  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendments 

1.  Amendment    to    section    l(al     page    2, 

line  13: 

■'Provided  further.  That  nothing  contained 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit Inquiry  concerning  the  national  origin 
of  any  such  employee  when  such  inquiry  Is 
deemed  necessary  or  advisable  to  determine 
suitabilitv  for  assignment  to  activities  or 
undertakings  related  to  the  national  se- 
curity within  the  United  -States  or  to  activi- 
ties or  undertakings  of  any  nature  outside 
the  United  States." 

2.  Amendment  to  section  Kb),  page  2. 
line  25:  Strike  "to"  (Technical  amendment.) 

3.  Delete  section  1(e).  page  4,  lines  1-4 
(prohibitions  or  patronizing  business  es- 
tablishments.) and  renumber  following  sec- 
'ions  as  sections  1  (e),  (f),  (g).  (h).  (1), 
iki .  and  (1).  respectively. 

4.  Delete  section  4.  page  10.  lines  12-23 
(Criminal  Penalties)  and  renumber  follow- 
ing sections  as  section  4  and  5,  respectively. 

5.  Amendment    to   section    Kf),    page    4. 

line  25: 

-Provided  further,  however.  That  nothing 
contained  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  an  officer  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  from  advising  any  civilian 
emplovce  or  applicant  of  a  specific  charge  of 
sexual  misconduct  made  against  that  per- 
son, and  affording  him  an  opportunity  to 
refute  the  charge." 

6.  Amendments  to  section  1(f).  page  4,  at 
lines  17  and  19:  Change  •'psychiatrist"  to 
"phvslcian." 

7."  Amendment  to  section  l(k).  page  7,  at 
line   10:    Change    (J)    to    (1). 

8.  Amendment  to  section  2(b).  page  9, 
at  line  6  and  line  9:  Change  "psychiatrist  ' 
to  "phv.slcian." 

9.  Amendm.ent  to  section  2(b).  page  9,  at 
line  15: 

•'Provided  further,  however.  That  nothing 
contained  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  an  officer  of  the  Civil  Serv- 


ice C-ommission  from  advising  any  civilian 
employee  or  applicant  of  a  specific  charge  of 
sexual  misconduct  made  against  that  per- 
son, and  affording  him  an  opportunity  to 
refute  the  charge." 

10.  Amendment  to  section  5.  page  11. 
line  21:  Insert  after  the  word  "violation."  the 
following: 

"The  Attorney  General  shall  defend  all 
officers  or  persons  sued  under  this  section 
who  acted  pursuant  to  an  order,  regulation, 
or  directive,  or  who,  in  his  opinion,  did  not 
willfully  violate  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

11.  Amendment  to  section  6(1).  page  16. 
at  llxie  24:  Strike  "sign  charges  and  specifi- 
cations under  section  830  (article  30)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "convene  general 
courts  martial  under  Section  822  (Article 
221"   (Technical  amendment.) 

12.  Amendment  to  section  6(m).  page  17. 
line  14:  Change  subsection  (J)  to  (k). 
(Technical  amendment.) 

13.  Amendment,  page  18.  add  new  section 

6: 

"Sec.  6.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  an  offlcer  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  from  requesting  any 
civilian  emplovee  or  applicant  to  take  a 
polygraph  test!  or  to  take  a  psychological 
test  designed  to  elicit  from  him  Information 
concerning  his  personal  relationship  with  any 
person  connected  with  him  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage, or  concerning  his  religious  beliefs  or 
practices,  or  concerning  his  attitude  or  con- 
duct with  respect  to  sexual  matters,  or  to 
provide  a  personal  financial  statement,  If  the 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
or  the  Director  of  the  National  Security 
Agency  makes  a  personal  flndlng  with  re- 
gard to  each  individual  to  be  so  tested  or 
examined  that  such  test  or  information  Is, 
required  to  protect  the  national  security." 
14.  Amendment,  page  18.  add  new  section 
8  and  renimiber  following  section  as  sec- 
tion 9. 

"Sec.  8.  Nothing  contained  In  Sections  4 
and  5  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  estab- 
lishment of  department  and  agency  griev- 
ance procedures  to  enforce  this  Act.  but  the 
existence  of  such  procedures  shall  not  pre- 
clude anv  applicant  or  employee  from  pur- 
suing the'  remedies  established  by  this  Act  or 
anv  other  remedies  provided  by  law:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  If  under  the  procedures 
established,  the  employee  or  applicant  has 
obtained  complete  protection  against  threat- 
ened violations  or  complete  redress  for  vio- 
lations such  action  may  be  pleaded  in  bar 
m  the  United  States  District  Court  or  In 
proceedings  before  the  Board  on  Employee 
Rights:  Provided  further,  however.  That  if 
an  employee  elects  to  seek  a  remedy  under 
either  section  4  or  section  5.  he  waives  his 
right  to  proceed  by  an  independent  action 
under  the  remaining  section." 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
last  few  months,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  privacy-invading 
practices  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Also,  as  a  result  of  complaints  which  the 
subcommittee  has  sent  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  some  individual 
grievances  have  been  remedied. 

But  while  isolated  cases  of  Injustice 
mav  be  corrected  by  congressional  inter- 
vention, they  do  not,  as  with  judicial 
decisions  on  the  rights  of  criminals,  es- 
tablish a  precedent  for  protecting  rights 
of  all  employees  Tlicre  are  vast  numbers 
of  Federal  agencies  with  decentralized 
personnel  systems,  responsive  in  differ- 
ent wavs  to  policy  directives.  In  some 
cases,  they  lack  any  control  at  all  by 
Congress,  the  President,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  or.  in  some  Instances,  even 
bv  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency. 
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They  are.  In  effect,  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  law. 

The  reply  of  some  in  the  executive 
branch  has  been  that  Government  em- 
ployment is  a  privilege,  and  if  the  indi- 
vidual does  not  like  his  treatment,  he 
can  quit. 

The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  has  a  reply  to  this.  Their 
report  on  the  bill  states : 

The  Ervm  bill  recognizes  the  existence  of 
some  serious  shortcomings  in  the  behavior 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  an  employer.  There  are  today  al- 
most three  million  persona  employed  by  the 
Federal  Governmept  and  the  number  can  be 
expected  to  grow.  It  Is  not  possible,  there- 
fore, to  deal  with  the  problem  within  the 
narrow  frameworic  of  an  employee's  option 
to  quit  his  employment  If  the  conditions  are 
not  to  his  taate. 

Employment  by  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  regarded  a«  a  privilege  to  be 
withheld  or  conditioned  as  the  Government 
sees  ftt  Indeed,  there  Is  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  have 
more  than  the  usual  respect  for  rights  of 
privacy. 

It  is  already  a  late  date  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  begin  showing  respect  for 
the  rights  of  privacy.  But  the  Senate  can 
and  must  take  the  first  step  today  by 
passing  S.  1035. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee  report  on  the 
bill — Senate  Report  No.  534,  pages  7 
through  44.  This  contains  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  bill  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  S.  1035. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
SrNATE  Report  No.  534.  90th  Congress,  First 

Session;     Protecting     Privacy     and     the 

Rights  of  Federal  Employees 
legislative  history 

Violations  of  rights  covered  by  S  1035  as 
well  as  other  areas  of  employee  rights  have 
been  the  subject  of  Intensive  hearings  and 
Investigation  by  the  subcommittee  for  the 
last  five  Congresses. 

In  addition  to  Investigation  of  Individual 
cases,  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  has  conducted  annual  surveys  of 
agency  policies  on  numerous  aspects  of  Gov- 
ernment personnel  practices.  In  1965,  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  43.  hearings  were 
conducted  en  due  process  and  improper  use 
of  Information  acquired  through  psychologi- 
cal testing,  psychiatric  examinations,  and 
security  and  personnel  Interviews. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Chief  Executive  on  Au- 
gust 3,  the  subcommittee  chairman  stated: 

•For  some  time,  the  Constitutional  Rights 
.'Subcommittee  has  received  disturbing  re- 
I>orts  from  respwnslble  sources  concerning 
violations  of  the  rights  of  FederaJ  employees. 
I  have  attempted  to  direct  the  attention  of 
appropriate  officials  to  these  matters,  and 
although  replies  have  been  uniformly  cour- 
teous, the  subcommittee  has  received  no 
satisfaction  whatsoever,  or  even  any  Indica- 
tion of  awareness  that  any  problem  exists. 
The  Invasions  of  privacy  have  reached  such 
alarming  proportions  and  are  assuming  such 
varied  forms  that  the  matter  demands  your 
Immediate  and  personal  attention. 

"The  misuse  of  privacy  invading  personal- 
ity tests  for  p>er8onnel  purposes  has  already 
been  the  subject  of  hearings  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. Other  matters,  such  as  Improper  and 
insulting  questioning  during  background 
Investigations  and  due  process  guarantees  In 
denial  of  security  clearances  have  also  been 
the  subject  of  study.  CXher  employee  com- 


plaints, fast  becoming  too  numerous  to  cata- 
log, concern  such  diverse  matters  as  psy- 
chiatric Interviews:  He  detectors;  race  ques- 
tionnaires; restrictions  on  communicating 
with  Congress;  pressure  to  support  political 
parties  yet  restrictions  on  political  activi- 
ties; coercion  to  buy  savings  bonds;  exten- 
sive limitations  on  outside  activities  yet  ad- 
ministrative influence  to  participate  in 
agency-approved  functions;  rules  for  writ- 
ing, speaking  and  even  thinking;  and  re- 
quirements to  disclose  personal  Information 
concerning  finances,  property  and  creditors 
of  employees  and  memtwrs  of  their  families." 
After  describing  in  detail  the  operation  of 
two  current  programs  to  Illustrate  the  prob- 
lems, Senator  Ervln  commented: 

"Many  of  the  practices  now  In  extensive 
use  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  an  In- 
dividual's ability  or  his  qualification  to  per- 
form a  Job  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  established  rules  add  examinations  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  applicants. 
Apparently,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  the  agencies  are  falling  In  their  assign- 
ment to  operate  a  merit  system  for  our  Fed- 
eral civil  ser\-lce. 

"It  would  seem  in  the  interest  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  make  an  Immediate  review 
of  these  practices  and  questionnaires  to  de- 
termine whether  the  scope  of  the  programs 
Is  not  exceeding  your  original  intent  and 
whether  the  violations  of  employee  rights 
are  not  more  harmful  to  your  long-range 
goals  than  the  personnel  shortcuts  Involved." 
Following  this  letter  and  others  addressed 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  Secretaries  of  other  depart- 
ments, legislation  to  protect  employee  rights 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

S.  1035  was  preceded  by  S.  3703  and  S 
3779  In  the  second  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. S.  3703  was  Introduced  by  the  chair- 
man on  August  9,  1966.  and  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  On  August  25.  1966. 
the  chairman  received  unanimous  consent  to 
a  request  to  add  the  names  of  33  cosponsors 
to  the  bill.  On  August  26.  1966,  he  Introduced 
a  bill  similar  to  S.  3703,  containing  an 
amendment  reducing  the  criminal  penalties 
provided  In  section  2.  This  bill,  S.  3779,  was 
also  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  both  S.  3703  and  S.  3779  were  then  re- 
ferred to  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights. 

Comments  on  the  bill  and  on  problems 
related  to  It  were  made  by  the  chairman  in 
the  Senate  on  July  18,  August  9.  August  25. 
August  26.  September  29.  October  17  and  18, 
1.^66,   and   on  February  21,   1967. 

Hearings  on  S.  3779  were  conducted  before 
the  subcommittee  on  September  23,  29,  30, 
and  October  3,  4.  and  5.  1966.  Reporting  to 
the  Senate  on  these  hearings,  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  made  the  following  state- 
ment : 

"The  recent  hearings  on  S.  3779  showed 
that  every  major  employee  organization  and 
union,  thousands  of  Individual  employees 
who  have  written  Congress,  law  professors, 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  a 
number  of  bar  associations  agree  on  the  need 
for  statutory  protections  such  as  those  In 
this  measure. 

"We  often  find  that  as  the  saying  goes 
'things  are  never  as  bad  as  we  think  they 
are,'  but  in  this  case,  the  hearings  show 
that  privacy  invasions  are  worse  than  we 
thought  they  were.  Case  after  case  of  intimi- 
dation, of  threats  of  loss  of  Job  or  security 
clearance  were  brought  to  our  attention  in 
connection  with  bond  sales,  and  Government 
charity  drives. 

"Case  after  ca^e  was  cited  of  prlvsicy  In- 
vasion and  denial  of  due  process  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  financial  disclosure 
requirements.  A  typical  case  Is  the  attorney 
threatened  with  disciplinary  action  or  loss 
of  his  Job  because  he  Is  both  unable  and 
unwilling  to  list  all  gifts,  including  Christ- 
mas preeents  from  his  family,  which  he  had 


received  In  the  past  year.  He  felt  this  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  Job.  There  was  the 
sup>eTvlEory  engineer  who  was  told  by  the 
personnel  officer  that  he  would  have  to  take 
disciplinary  action  against  the  25  profes- 
sional employees  In  his  division  who  re- 
sented being  forced  to  disclose  the  creditors 
and  financial  interests  of  themselves  and 
members  of  their  families.  Tet  there  are  no 
procedures  for  appealing  the  decisions  of 
supervisors  and  personnel  officers  who  are 
acting  under  the  Commission's  directive. 
These  are  not  Isolated  instances;  rather,  they 
represent  a  pattern  of  prl\-acy  Invasion  re- 
ported from  almost  every  State. 

"The  subcommittee  was  told  that  super- 
visors are  ordered  to  supply  names  of  em- 
ployees who  attend  PTA  meetings  and  en- 
gage In  Great  Books  disciisslons.  Under  one 
department's  regulations,  employees  are  re- 
quested to  participate  In  specific  community 
activities  promoting  local  and  Federal  anti- 
poverty,  beaullflcatlon.  and  equal  employ- 
ment programs:  they  axe  told  to  lobby  in  local 
city  covmdls  for  fair  housing  ordinances,  to 
go  out  and  make  sp>eeches  on  any  number  of 
subjects,  to  supply  flower  and  grass  seed  for 
beautiflcation  projects,  and  to  paint  other 
people's  houses.  When  these  regulations  were 
brought  to  the  subcommittee's  attention  sev- 
eral weeks  ago.  we  were  told  that  they  were 
in  draft  form.  Yet.  we  then  discovered  they 
had  already  been  Implemented  and  employees 
whose  official  duties  had  nothing  to  do  with 
such  programs  were  being  informed  that  fail- 
ure to  participate  would  indicate  an  un- 
cooperative attitude  aind  would  be  refiected 
in  their  efficiency  records 

"The  subcommittee  hearings  have  pro- 
duced ample  evidence  of  the  outright  intimi- 
dation, arm  twisting  and  more  subtle  forms 
of  coercion  which  result  when  a  superior  Is 
requested  to  obtain  employee  participation 
in  a  prorgram  We  have  seen  this  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  bond  sale  cami>alen.  the  drives 
for  charitable  contributions,  and  the  use  of 
self-identlflcatlon  minority  status  question- 
naires. We  have  seen  it  in  the  sanctioning  of 
polygraphs,  personality  tests,  and  Improper 
questioning  of  applicants  for  employment. 

"In  view  of  some  of  the  current  practices 
reported  by  employee  organizations  and  un- 
ions, it  seems  those  who  endorse  these  tech- 
niques for  mind  probing  and  thought  con- 
trol of  employees  have  sworn  hostility  against 
the  idea  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  be 
free  of  every  form  of  tyranny  over  his  mind; 
they  forget  that  to  be  free  a  man  must  have 
the'  right  to  think  foolish  thoughts  as  well 
as  wise  ones.  They  forget  that  the  first 
amendment  Implies  the  right  to  remain  si- 
lent as  well  as  the  right  to  speak  freely— the 
right  to  do  nothing  as  well  as  the  right  to 
help  Implement  lofty  Ideals. 

"It  is  not  under  this  administration  alone 
that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  respect  em- 
ployee rights  In  a  zeal  to  obtain  certain  goals. 
While  some  of  the  problems  are  new.  others 
have  been  prevalent  for  many  years  with 
little  or  no  administrative  action  taken  to 
attempt  to  ameliorate  them.  Despite  con- 
gressional concern,  administrative  officials 
have  failed  to  discern  patterns  of  practice  In 
denial  of  rights.  They  seem  to  think  that 
if  they  can  belatedly  remedy  one  case  which 
is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
the  public  and  the  press,  that  this  is 
enough — that  the  heat  will  subside.  With 
glittering  generalities,  qualified  until  they 
mean  nothing  In  substance,  they  have  sought 
to  throw  Congress  off  the  track  In  Its  pursuit 
of  permanent  corrective  action.  We  have  seen 
this  in  the  case  of  personality  testing,  in  the 
use  of  polygraphs,  and  all  the  practices  which 
S.  3779  would  prohibit 

"The  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission Informed  the  subcommittee  that 
there  is  no  need  for  a  law  to  protect  employee 
rights.  He  believes  the  answer  la  "to  permit 
executive  branch  management  and  executive 
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branch  employees  as  individuals  and  through 
their  unions,  to  work  together  to  resolve 
these  Issues  as  part  of  their  normal  dis- 
course.' 

"It  is  quite  clear  from  the  fearful  tenor  of 
the  letters  and  telephone  calls  received  by  the 
subcommittee  and  Members  of  Congress  that 
there  is  no  discourse  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
any  discourse  on  these  matters  between  the 
Commission  and  employees.  Furthermore, 
there  are  many  who  do  not  even  fall  within 
the  Commission's  Jurisdiction.  For  them, 
there  is  no  appeal  but  to  Congress. 

"As  for  the  argument  that  the  discourse 
between  the  unions  and  the  Commission  will 
remedy  the  wrongs,  the  testimony  of  the 
union  representatives  adequately  demolishes 
that  dream. 

"The  typical  attitude  of  those  responsible 
for  personnel  management  Is  reflected  In  Mr. 
Macy's  answer  that  there  may  be  Instances 
where  policy  is  not  adhered  to.  but  "There 
Is  always  someone  who  doesn't  get  the  word." 
Corrective  administration  action,  he  says,  Is 
fully  adequate  to  protect  employee  rights. 

"Administrative  action  Is  not  sufficient. 
F^irthermore,  in  the  majority  of  complaints. 
the  wrong  actually  stems  from  the  stated 
ix)llcy  of  the  agency  or  the  Commission.  How 
can  these  people  be  expected  to  Judge  objec- 
tively the  reasonableness  and  constitutional- 
ity of  their  own  policies?  This  is  the  role  of 
Congress,  and  In  my  opinion.  Congress  has 
waited  too  long  as  it  is  to  provide  the  guid- 
ance that  is  desperately  needed  In  these 
matters. 

"As  I  have  stated  on  many  occasions,  S. 
3779  Is  merely  a  blueprint  for  discussion: 
the  other  35  cosponsors  and  I  have  no  pride 
of  authorship  In  the  language.  However,  we 
are  determined  that  Congress  shall  take  af- 
firmative action  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  employees  enunciated  in  the  bill. 
Many  illuminating  and  valuable  suggestions 
have"  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  sub- 
committee hearings  and  Investigation,  and 
they  will  be  given  careful  and  thoughtful 
study.  It  Is  my  Intention  to  reintroduce  the 
bill  next  January  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
prompt  action  on  it  early  In  the  next  ses- 
sion." 

S.  1035,  90th  Congress 

On  the  basis  of  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, agency  reports,  and  the  suggestions  of 
many  experts,  the  bill  was  amended  to  meet 
legitimate  objections  to  the  scope  and 
language  raised  by  administrative  witnesses 
and  to  clarify  the  intent  of  its  cosponsors 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  proper  exercise 
of  management  authority  and  supervisory 
discretion,  or  to  matters  now  governed  by 
statute. 

This  amended  version  of  S.  3779  was  In- 
troduced In  the  Senate  by  the  chairman  on 
Februarv  21.  1967.  As  S.  1035.  it  was  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  54  cospon- 
sors are  Senators  Fong,  Burdick,  Smathers, 
Long  of  Missouri,  Tydlngs,  Bayh,  Eastland. 
Hruska.  Scott,  Dirksen,  Thurmond,  Brewster, 
Montova,  Prouty,  Fannin.  Bible,  ByTd  of  Vir- 
ginia, "Mclntyre,  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
Talmadge.  Bartlett.  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
Lausche,  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Nelson, 
Jordan  of  Idaho.  Yarborough,  Randolph, 
Inouye,  Miller.  Metcalf ,  Mundt,  Muskle,  Coop- 
er, McCarthy,  Brooke.  Sparkman,  Moss.  Hat- 
field, HoUings,  Carlson,  Hansen,  Clark,  Doml- 
nlck.  Church.  McOovern,  Tower,  Hill,  Percy, 
Pearson.  Spong,  Dodd,  Magnuson,  and  Gruen- 
Ing. 

Comparison  of  S.  1035  and  S.  3779 

As  introduced,  the  revised  bill,  S.  1035,  dif- 
fers from  S.  3779  of  the  89th  Congress  In  the 
following  respects: 

1.  The  section  banning  requirements  to 
disclose  race,  religion,  or  national  origin  was 
amended  to  permit  Inquiry  on  citizenship 
where  it  is  a  statutory  condition  of  employ- 
ment. 

2.  The  provision  against  coercion  of  em- 
ployees to  buy  bonds  or  make  charitable  do- 


nations was  amended  to  make  it  clear  that 
It  does  not  prohibit  calling  meetings  or 
taking  any  action  appropriate  to  afford  the 
employee  the  opportunity  voluntarily  to  In- 
vest or  donate. 

3.  A  new  section  providing  for  administra- 
tive remedies  and  penalties  establishes  a 
Board  on  Employee  Righto  to  receive  and  con- 
duct hearings  on  complaints  of  violation  of 
the  act,  and  to  determine  and  administer 
remedies  and  penalties.  There  is  Judicial  re- 
view of  the  decision  under  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act. 

4.  A  specific  exemption  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  is  Included. 

5.  Exceptions  to  the  prohibitions  on  pri- 
vacy-invading questions  by  examination,  in- 
terrogations, and  psychological  tests  are  pro- 
vided upon  psychiatric  determination  that 
the  Information  is  necessary  In  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  mental  Illness  in  Individual 
cases,  and  provided  that  it  is  not  elicited 
pursuant  to  general  practice  or  regulation 
governing  the  examination  of  employees  or 
applicants  on  the  basis  of  grade,  Job,  or 
agencv. 

6.  The  section  prohibiting  requirements  to 
disclose  personal  financial  information  con- 
tains Technical  amendments  to  assure  that 
only  persons  with  final  authority  in  certain 
areas  may  be  subject  to  disclosure  require- 
ments. 

7.  For  those  employees  excluded  from  the 
ban  on  disclosure  requirements,  a  new  sec- 
tion (J),  provides  that  .hey  may  only  be  re- 
quired to  disclose  Items  tending  to  show  a 
confiict  of  interest. 

8.  Military  supervisors  of  civilian  employees 
are  included  within  the  prohibitions  of  the 
bill,  and  violation  of  the  act  is  made  a  punish- 
able offense  under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice. 

9.  A  new  section  2  has  been  added  to  as- 
sure that  the  same  prohibitions  in  section  1 
on  actions  of  department  and  agency  officials 
with  respect  to  employees  in  their  depart- 
ments and  agencies  apply  alike  to  officers  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  with  respect 
to  the  employees  and  applicants  with  whom 
thev  deal.  , 

10.  Section  (b)  of  S.  3779.  relating  to  the 
calUng  or  holding  of  meetings  or  lectures  to 
indoctrinate  employees,  was  deleted. 

11.  Sections  ic),  (d).  and  le)  of  S.  3779 — 
sections  (bi.  (ci.  and  (di  of  S.  1035 — con- 
taining prohibitions  on  requiring  attendance 
at  outside  meetings,  reports  on  personal  ac- 
tivities and  participation  in  outside  activi- 
ties, were  amended  to  make  it  clear  that  they 
do  not  applv  to  the  performance  of  official 
duties  or  to  the  development  of  skill,  knowl- 
edge, and  abUitles  which  qu.alify  the  person 
for  his  duties  or  to  participation  In  profes- 
sional groups  or  associations. 

12.  The  criminal  penalties  were  reduced 
from  a  maximum  of  $500  and  6  months'  Im- 
prisonment to  $300  and  30  days. 

13.  Section  (h)  of  S.  3779  prohibiting  re- 
quirements to  support  candidates,  programs, 
or  i>ollcles  of  any  political  party  was  revised 
to  prohibit  requirements  to  support  the  nom- 
ination or  election  of  persons  or  to  attend 
meetings  to  promote  or  support  activities  or 
undertakings  of  any  political  party. 

14.  Other  amendments  of  a  technical  na- 
ture. 

QUESTIONS  on  RACE,  RELIGION.  NATIONAL  ORIGIN 

Manv  complaints  received  by  the  subcom- 
mittee'concerned  official  requests  or  require- 
ments that  employees  disclose  their  race,  re- 
ligion, or  ethnic  or  national  origin.  This 
information  has  been  obtained  from  em- 
ployees through  the  systematic  use  of  ques- 
tionnaires or  oral  inquiries  by  supervisors. 

Chief  concern  has  focused  on  a  policy  in- 
augurated by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
in  1966.  under  which  present  employees  and 
future  emplovees  would  be  asked  to  Indicate 
on  a  questionnaire  whether  they  were 
"American  Indian,"  "oriental,"  "Negro," 
"Spanish-American"  or  "none  of  these."  Ap- 


proximately 1.7  mlUlon  employees  were  told 
to  complete  the  forms,  while  some  agencies 
including  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tinued their  former  practice  of  acquiring 
such  Information  through  the  "head  count" 
method.  Although  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion directive  stated  that  disclosure  of  such 
Information  was  voluntary,  complaints  show 
that  employees  and  supervisors  generally  felt 
It  to  be  mandatory.  Administrative  efforts  to 
obtain  compliance  included  In  some  In- 
stances, harassment,  threats,  and  intimida- 
tion. Complaints  in  different  agencies  showed 
that  employees  who  did  not  comply  received 
airmail  letters  at  their  homes  with  new 
forms;  or  their  names  were  placed  on  ad- 
ministrative lists  for  "foUowup"  procedures, 
and  supervisors  were  advised  to  obtain  the 
information  from  delinquent  employees  by  a 
certain  date. 

In  the  view  of  John  McCart,  representing 
the  Government  Employes'  Council,  AFLr- 
CIO: 

•When  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  regulations  note  that  participation  by 
the  emplovee  will  be  voluntary,  this  removes 
some  of  the  onus  of  the  encroachment  on  an 
individual's  privacy  But  in  an  organizational 
operaUon  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  the 
Federal  Government,  it  is  just  impossible  to 
guarantee  that  each  individual's  right  to  pri- 
vacy and  confidentiality  will  be  observed. 

"in  addition  to  that,  there  have  been  a 
large  number  of  complaints  from  all  kinds  of 
Federal  employees.  In  the  Interest  of  maU:- 
tainlng  the  rights  of  individual  workers 
against  the  possibility  of  invading  those 
rights,  It  would  seem  to  us  it  would  be  better 
to  abandon  the  present  approach,  because 
there  are  other  alternatives  available  lor  de- 
termining whether  that  program  is  being 
carried  out." 

The  hearing  record  contains  numerous  ex- 
amples of  disruption  of  employee-manage- 
ment relations,  and  of  employee  dissatisfac- 
tion with  such  official  Inquiries,  Many  told 
the  subcommittee  that  they  refused  to  com- 
plete the  questionnaires  because  the  matter 
was  none  of  the  Government's  business; 
others,  because  ol  their  nUxed  parentage,  felt 
unable  to  state  the  information. 

Since  1963,  the  poUcy  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  on  the  method  of  collecting 
information  about  race  has  favored  the  head 
count  wherever  possible.  Although  the  policy 
is  presently  under  review,  the  subcommittee 
finds  merit  in  the  statement  that: 

'The  collection  and  dissemination  of  In- 
formation about  race  creates  a  conflict  among 
several  equally  important  civil  liberties;  the 
right  of  free  s'peech  and  free  Inquiry,  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  rights  of  privacy  and  of 
equality  of  treatment  and  of  opportunity,  on 
the  other.  The  ACLU  approves  them  all.  But 
at  this  time  in  human  history..' when  the 
principle  of  equality  and  nondiscrimination 
must  be  vigorously  defended,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Union  oppose  coUection  and  dis- 
semination of  information  regarding  race, 
except  onlv  where  rigorous  Justification  Is 
shown  lor  such  action.  Where  such  collection 
and  dissemination  is  shown  to  be  Justified, 
the  gathering  of  information  should  be  kept 
to  the  most  limited  form,  wherever  possible 
by  use  of  the  head  count  method,  and  the 
confidential  nature  of  original  records  should 
be  protected  as  far  as  possible." 

Former  Civil  Service  Commission  Chairman 
Robert  Ramspeck  told  the  subcommittee: 

"To  consider  race,  color,  religion,  and  na- 
tional origin  In  making  appointments,  In 
promotions  and  retention  of  Federal  em- 
ployees Is,  In  my  opinion,  contrary  to  the 
merit  system.  There  should  be  no  discrimina- 
tion for  or  against  minority  persons  In  Fed- 
eral Government  employment." 

As  the  hearings  and  complaints  have  dem- 
onstrated, the  most  telling  argument  against 
the  use  of  such  a  questionnaire,  other  than 
the  constitutional  issue,  Ifl  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  work.  This  Is  shown  by  the  admis- 
sion by   many   employees  that  they  either 
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did  not  complete  the  torma  or  that  they  gave 
InsMicurate  data. 
Mr.  Macy  Informed  the  subcommittee: 
"In  the  Stat«  of  Hawaii  the  entire  program 
was  cut  out  because  It  had  not  been  done 
there  before,  and  It  waa  Inadvertently  In- 
cluded In  this  one,  and  the  feeling  was  that 
because  of  the  racial  composition  there  It 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  come  up 
with  any  kind  of  Identification  along  the 
lines  of  the  card  that  we  were  distributing." 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  on  May  9  In- 
formed the  subcommittee  that  It  had  "re- 
cently approved  regulations  which  will  end 
the  use  of  voluntary  self-ldentlflcatlon  of 
race  as  a  means  of  obtaining  minority  group 
statistics  for  the  Federal  work  force."  The 
Commission  Indicated  its  decision  was  based 
on  the  failure  of  the  program  to  produce 
meaningful  statistics.  In  Its  place  the  Com- 
mission will  rely  on  supervisory  reports  based 
solely  on  observation,  which  would  not  be 
prohibited  by  the  bill. 
As  Senator  Fong  stated : 
"It  should  be  noted  that  the  bill  would  not 
bar  head  counts  of  employee  racial  extrac- 
tion for  statistical  purposes  by  supervisors. 
However,  the  Congrress  has  authorized  the 
merit  system  for  the  Federal  service  and  the 
race,  national  origin  or  religion  of  the  In- 
dividual or  his  forebears  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  his  ability  or  qualifications  to  do 
a  Job," 

Section  Ka)  of  the  bill  was  included  to 
assure  that  employees  will  not  again  be  sub- 
jected to  such  unwarranted  Invasion  of  their 
privacy.  It  Is  designed  to  protect  the  merit 
system  which  Congress  has  authorized  for 
the  Federal  service.  Its  passage  will  reaffirm 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  a  person's  reli- 
gion, race,  and  national  or  ethnic  origin  or 
that  of  his  forebears  have  nothing  to  do  with 
his  ability  or  qualification  to  perfonn  the 
requisite  duties  of  a  Federal  position,  or  to 
qualify  for  a  promotion. 

By  eliminating  official  authority  to  place 
the  employee  In  a  position  in  which  he  feels 
compelled  to  disclose  this  personal  data,  the 
bill  will  help  to  eliminate  the  basis  for  such 
complaints  of  invasion  of  privacy  and  dis- 
crimination as  Congress  has  received  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  will  protect  Amerlcan.s 
from  the  dilemma  of  the  grandson  of  an 
American  Indian  who  told  the  subcommittee 
that  he  had  exercised  his  option  and  did  not 
complete  the  minority  status  questionnaire 
He  did  not  know  how  to  fill  It  out.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  received  a  personal  memoran- 
dum from  his  supervisor  "requesting"  him  to 
complete  a  new  questionnaire  and  "return  It 
Immediately"  He  wrote;  "I  personally  feel 
that  If  I  do  not  comply  with  this  request 
(order),  my  Job  or  any  promotion  which 
comes  up  could  be  In  Jeofmrdy." 

The  prohibitions  in  section  l(a»  against 
official  inquiries  about  religion,  and  In  sec- 
tion Kei  concerning  religious  beliefs  and 
practices  together  constitute  a  bulwark  to 
protect  the  individual's  right  to  silence  con- 
cerning his  religious  convictions  and  to  re- 
frain from  an  Indication  of  his  religious  be- 
liefs. 

Referring  to  these  two  sections.  Lawrence 
Spelser.  director  of  the  Washington  office  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  testified: 
"These  provisions  would  help,  we  hope, 
eliminate  a  constantly  recurring  problem  In- 
volving those  new  Government  employees 
who  prefer  to  affirm  their  allegiance  rather 
than  swearing  to  It.  All  Government  em- 
ployees must  sign  an  appointment  affidavit 
and  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  office 

"A  problem  arises  not  Just  when  new  em- 
ployees enter  Government  employment  but 
in  all  situations  where  the  Government  re- 
quires an  oath,  and  there  Is  an  attempt  made 
on  the  part  of  those  who  prefer  to  affirm 
It  !■  amazing  the  lntranslg:ence  that  arises 
on  the  part  of  cle'ks  or  those  who  require 
the  filling  out  of  these  forms,  or  the  giving 
of  the  statement  In  permitting  Individuals 
to  affirm. 


"The  excuses  that  are  made  vary  tremen- 
dously, either  that  the  form  can  only  be 
signed  and  they  cannot  accept  a  form  In 
which  'so  help  me  God'  la  struck  out,  be- 
cause that  Is  an  amendment,  and  they  are 
bound  by  their  Instructions  which  do  not 
permit  any  changes  to  be  made  on  the  forms 
at  all. 

"Also,  In  connection  with  the  giving  of 
oaths,  I  have  had  one  case  In  which  an  In- 
vestigator asked  a  young  man  this  question: 
For  the  purposes  of  administering  the  oath, 
do  you  believe  In  God?' 

"It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  would  bar  practices  of  that  kind. 
The  law  should  be  clear  at  this  time.  Title 
I.  United  States  Code,  section  1  has  a  num- 
ber of  rules  of  construction,  one  of  which 
says  that  wherever  the  word  'oath'  appears. 
that  includes  affirmation.'  and  wherever  the 
word  'swear'  appears,  that  Includes  'affirm.' 

"This  Issue  comes  up  sometimes  when 
clerks  will  ask,  'Why  do  you  want  to  affirm? 
Do  you  belong  to  a  religious  group  that  re- 
quires an  affirmation  rather  than  taking  an 
oath?'  And  unless  the  individual  gives  the 
right  answer,  the  clerks  won't  let  him  affirm. 
It  is  clear  under  the  Torcaso  case  that  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  lack  of  religious  beliefs 
are  equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
first  amendment." 

The  objection  has  been  raised  that  the 
prohibition  against  Inquiries  Into  race,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin  would  hinder  In- 
vestigation of  discrimination  complaints.  In 
^ffect.  however.  It  Is  expected  to  aid  rather 
than  hinder  in  this  area  of  the  law,  by  de- 
creasing the  opportunities  for  discrimination 
initially.  It  does  not  hinder  acquisition  or 
the  information  elsewhere;  nor  does  It  pre- 
vent a  person  from  volunteering  the  Infor- 
mation If  he  wishes  to  supply  It  In  filing  a 
complaint  or  In  the  course  of  an  Investiga- 
tion. 

CONTROL   OP    EMPLOYEE   OPINIONS,    OUTSIDE 
ACTIVITIES 

Reports  have  come  to  the  subcommittee 
of  infringements  and  threatened  infringe- 
ments on  first  amendment  freedoms  of  em- 
ployees: freedom  to  think  for  themselves  free 
of  Government  Indoctrination:  freedom  to 
choose  their  outside  civic,  social,  and  pKDlltl- 
cal  activities  as  citizens  free  of  official  guid- 
ance; or  even  freedom  to  refuse  to  partici- 
pate at  all  without  reporting  to  supervisors. 

Illustrative  of  the  climate  of  surveillance 
the  subcommittee  has  found  was  a  IS-year- 
old  Navy  Department  directive,  reportedly 
similar  to  those  in  other  agencies,  warning 
employees  to  guard  against  "indiscreet  re- 
marks" and  to  seek  "wise  and  mature"  coun- 
sel within  their  agencies  before  Joining  civic 
or  political  associations. 

In  the  view  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks: 

"Perhaps  no  other  right  Is  so  essential  to 
employee  morale  as  the  right  to  personal 
freedom  and  the  absence  of  Interference  by 
the  Government  in  the  private  lives  and  ac- 
tivities of  its  employees  Attempts  to  place 
prohibitions  on  the  private  associations  of 
employees;  mandatory  reporting  of  social 
contacts  with  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
press;  attempts  to  "orient"  or  "indoctrinate" 
Federal  employees  on  subjects  outside  their 
immediate  areas  of  professional  interest;  at- 
tempts to  "encourage"  participation  in  out- 
side activities  or  discourage  patronage  of 
selected  business  establishments  and  coercive 
campaigns  for  charitable  donations  are 
among  the  most  noteworthy  abuses  of  Fed- 
eral employees'  right  to  {personal  freedom." 

An  example  of  Improper  on-the-job  In- 
doctrination of  employees  about  sociological 
and  political  matters  was  cited  in  his  testi- 
mony by  John  Grlner.  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  affiliated  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees: 

"One  Instance  of  disregard  of  Individual 
rights  of  employees  as  well  as  responsibility 
to  the  taxpayers,  which  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention, seems  to  illustrate  the  objectives  of 


subsections  (bi ,  lo  .  and  (d) .  of  section  1  ol 
the  Ervln  bill.  It  happened  at  a  large  held 
installation  under  the  Department  oi  De- 
fense. 

"The  office  chief  called  meetings  of  dif- 
ferent groups  of  employees  throughout  the 
day  •  •  *.  A  recording  was  played  vhile  em- 
ployees listened  about  30  minutes.  It  was 
supposedly  a  speech  made  at  a  university, 
which  went  deeply  Into  the  importance  cl 
integration  of  the  races  in  this  country. 
There  was  discussion  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— what  a  great  thing  It  was — and  how 
there  never  could  be  another  world  war 
The  person  who  reported  this  incident  made 
this  comment: 

"  'Think  of  the  taxpayers'  money  used  that 
day  to  hear  that  record.'  I  think  th^t  speaks 
for  itself." 

Other  witnesses  were  In  agreement  with  Mr. 
Griner's  view  on  the  need  for  protecting  em- 
ployees now  and  in  the  future  from  any  form 
of  Indoctrination  on  Issues  unrelated  to  their 
work.  The  Issue  was  defined  at  hearings  on  S. 
3779  in  the  following  colloquy  between  the 
subcommittee  chairman  and  Mr.  Gnner. 

"If  they  are  permitted  to  hold  sessioos  such 
as  this  on  Government  time  and  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  they  might  then  also  hold  ses- 
sions as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  be  in- 
volved In  the  'Vietnam  war  or  whether  we 
should  not  be,  whether  we  should  pull  out 
or  whether  we  should  stay,  and  I  think  it 
could  go  to  any  extreme  under  those  condi- 
tions. 

"Of  course,  we  are  concerned  with  it.  yes. 
But  that  Is  not  a  matter  for  the  dally  routine 
of  work. 

"Senator  Ervin,  Can  you  think  of  anything 
which  has  more  direful  Implications  for  a 
free  America  than  a  practice  by  which  a  gov- 
ernment would  attempt  to  Indoctrinate  any 
man  with  respect  to  a  particular  view  on  any 
subject  other  than  the  proper  performance  of 
his  work? 

"Mr.  Griner.  I  think  If  we  attempted  to  do 
that  we  would  be  violating  the  Individual's 
constitutional  rights. 

"Senator  Ervin.  Is  there  any  reason  what- 
ever why  a  Federal  civil  service  employee 
should  not  have  the  same  right  to  have  his 
freedom  of  thought  on  all  things  under  the 
sun  outside  of  the  restricted  sphere  of  the 
proper  performance  of  his  work  that  any 
other  American  enjoys? 
"Mr.  Griner.  No,  sir." 

With  one  complaint  of  attempted  indoc. 
trlnatlon  of  employees  at  a  Feder.il  installa- 
tion, a  civil  servant  enclosed  a  memorandum 
taken  from  a  bulletin  board  stating  the  time, 
place,  and  date  of  a  lecture  by  a  .sociology 
professor  on  the  subject  of  the  Importance  at 
racial  integration.  Attendance  was  to  be  vol- 
untary but  the  notice  stated  that  a  record 
would  be  made  of  those  attending  or  not 
attending. 

Concerning  such  a  practice,  one  witness 
commented:  "If  I  had  been  a  Federal  em- 
ployee and  I  cared  anything  about  my  Job, 
I  would  have  been  at  that  lecture." 

Employees  of  an  Installation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania complained  of  requirements  to  attend 
film  lectures  on  Issues  of  the  cold  war. 

Witnesses  agreed  that  taking  notice  of  at- 
tendance at  such  meetings  constituted  a  form 
of  coercion  to  attend.  Section  Kb)  will  elim- 
inate sucli  intimidation.  It  leaves  unaffected 
existing  authority  to  use  any  appropriate 
means,  including  publicity,  to  provide  em- 
ployees Information  about  meetings  concern- 
ing matters  such  as  charity  drives  and  bond- 
selling  campaigns. 

Section  (c)  protects  a  basic  constitutional 
right  of  the  Individual  employee  to  be  free 
of  official  pressure  on  him  to  engage  in  any 
civic  or  political  actliity  or  undertaking 
which  might  involve  him  as  a  private  citizen, 
but  which  has  no  relation  to  his  Federal 
employment  It  preserves  his  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression.  Including  his  right 
to  keep  silent,  or  to  remain  Inactive. 

This    section   will    place    a   statutory   bar 
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against  the  recurrence  of  employee  com- 
plaints such  as  the  following  received  by  a 
Member  of  the  Senate: 

•Dear   Senator ;    On   ,    1966, 

a  group  of  Treasury  Department  adminis- 
trators were  called  to  Miami  for  a  conference 

[gd    by   .    Treasury   Personnel    Officer, 

with  regard  to  new  revisions  In  Chapter  713 
of  the  Treasury  Personnel  Manual. 

•Over  the  years  the  Treasury  Department 
has  placed  special  emphasis  on  the  hiring 
of  Negroes  under  the  equal  employment  op- 
portunity program,  and  considerable  progress 
in  that  regard  has  t>een  made.  However,  the 
emphasis  of  the  present  conference  was  that 
our  efforts  in  the  field  of  equal  employment 
opportunity  have  not  been  sufficient.  Under 
the  leadership  of  President  Johnson  and 
based  on  his  strong  statement  with  regard  to 
the  need  for  direct  action  to  cure  the  basic 
causes  leading  to  discrimination,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  now  Issued  specific  In- 
structions requiring  all  supervisors  and  line 
managers  to  become  actively  and  aggressively 
involved  in  the  total  civil  rights  problem. 

"The  requirements  laid  down  by  chapter 
713  and  Its  appendix  Include  participation  in 
such  groups  as  the  Urban  League.  NAACP. 
etc.  (these  are  named  specifically)  and  In- 
volvement In  the  total  community  action 
program.  Including  open  housing.  Integra- 
tion of  schools,  etc. 

"The  policies  laid  down  In  this  regula- 
tion, as  verbally  explained  by  the  Treasury 
representatives  at  the  conference,  go  far 
beyond  any  concept  of  employee  personnel 
responsibility  previously  expressed.  In  es- 
sence, this  regulation  requires  every  Treas- 
ury manager  or  supervisor  to  become  a  social 
worker,  both  during  his  official  hours  and 
on  his  own  time.  This  was  only  tangentlally 
referred  to  in  the  regulation  and  Its  ap- 
pendages, but  was  brought  out  forcefully  in 
verbal  statements  by  Mr.  and  • 


Franklv.  this  is  tremendously  disturbing  to 
me  and  to  many  of  the  other  persons  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  the  matter.  We  do 
not  denv  the  need  for  strong  action  in  the 
field  of"  civil  rights,  but  we  do  sincerely 
question  the  authority  of  our  Government 
to  lay  out  requirements  to  be  met  on  our 
own  time  which  are  repugnant  to  our  per- 
sonal beliefs  and  desires. 

"The  question  was  asked  as  to  what  dls- 
ciplinarv  measures  would  be  taken  against 
indlvidua's  declining  to  participate  in  these 
communitv  action  programs.  The  reply  was 
given  bv  the  equal  employment  officer,  that 
such  re'fusal  would  constitute  an  undesir- 
able work  attitude  bordering  on  insubordi- 
nation and  should  at  the  very  least  be 
reflected  on  the  annual  efficiency  rating  of 
the  employee. 

"The  principles  expressed  in  these  regu- 
lations and  in  this  conference  strike,  me 
as  being  of  highly  dangerous  potential.  If 
we,  who  have  no  connection  with  welfare  or 
social  programs,  can  be  required  to  take 
time  from  our  full-time  responsibilities  In 
our  particular  agencies  and  from  the  hours 
normally  reserved  for  our  own  refreshment 
and  recreation  to  work  toward  integration 
of  white  neighborhoods,  integration  of 
schools  bv  artificial  means,  and  to  train 
Negroes  who  have  not  availed  themselves  of 
the  public  schooling  available,  then  it  would 
seem  quite  possible  that  under  other  lead- 
ership, we  could  be  required  to  perform  other 
actions  which  would  actually  be  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  our  Nation." 

Testifying  on  the  issue  of  reporting  out- 
side activities,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  representative  commented: 

"To  the  extent  that  Individuals  are  appre- 
hensive thev  are  going  to  have  to.  at  some 
future  time.'  t«ll  the  Government  about  what 
onrantzations  they  have  belonged  to  or  been 
associated  with,  that  is  going  to  inhibit  them 
in  their  willingness  to  explore  all  kinds  of 
ideas,  their  willingness  to  hear  speakers, 
their  willingness  to  do  all  kinds  of  things. 
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That  has  almost  as  deadening  an  effect  on 
free  speech  in  a  democracy  as  if  the  oppor- 
tunities were  actually  cut  off. 

"The  feeling  of  inhibition  which  these 
kinds  of  questions  cause  is  as  dangerous.  It 
seems  to  me.  as  if  the  Government  were 
making  actual  edicts  " 

Witnesses  gave  other  examples  of  Invasion 
of  employees'  private  lives  which  would  be 
halted  bv  passage  of  the  bill. 

In  the  southwest  a  division  chief  dis- 
patched a  buck  slip  to  his  group  supervisors 
demanding:  "the  names  •  •  •  of  employees 
•  •  •  who  are  participating  in  any  activities 
including  such  things  as:  PTA  in  Integrated 
schools,  sports  activities  which  are  inter- 
soclal,  and  such  things  as  Great  Books  dis- 
cussion groups  which  have  integrated  mem- 
berships," 

In  a  Washington  office  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  a  branch  chief  by  telephone  asked 
supervisors  to  obtain  from  employees  the 
names  of  any  organizations  they  belonged  to. 
The  purpose  apparently  was  to  obtain  invita- 
tions for  Federal  Government  officials  to 
speak  before  such  organizations. 

Reports  have  come  to  the  subcommittee 
that  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  pur- 
suant t«  civil  service  regulations,  requested 
employees  to  participate  in  community  ac- 
tivities to  Improve  the  employablllty  of  mi- 
nority groups,  and  to  report  to  the  chairman 
anv  outside  activities. 

In  addition  to  such  directives,  many  other 
instances  involving  this  type  of  restriction 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  subcom- 
mittee over  a  period  of  years.  For  example, 
some  agencies  have  either  prohibited  flatly, 
or  required  employees  to  report,  all  contacts, 
social  or  otherwise,  with  Mem'oers  of  Con- 
gress or  congressional  stafl  members.  In 
many  cases  reported  to  the  subcomntlttee. 
officials  have  taken  reprisals  against  em- 
ployees who  communicated  with  their  Con- 
gressmen and  have  issued  directives  threat- 
ening such  action. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  on  Its  Form 
85  for  non-sensitive  positions  requires  an 
Individual  to  list:  "Organizations  with  which 
affiliated  (past  and  present)  other  than  re- 
ligious or  political  organizations  or  those 
with  religious  or  political  affiliations  (li 
none,  so  state)  " 

privacy   invasions   in    interviews,   interro- 
gations.  AND   PERSONALTTT   TESTS 

Although  it  does  not  outlaw  all  of  the  un- 
warranted personal  prying  to  which  employ- 
ees and  applicants  are  now  subjected,  sec- 
tion 1(e)  of  the  reported  bill  vnu  prohibit 
the  more  serious  invasions  of  personal  pri- 
vacy reported  The  subcommittee  believes  It 
will  also  result  in  limitations  beyond  Its  spe- 
cific prohibitions  by  encouraging  adminis- 
trative adherence  to  the  principles  It  reflects. 

It  will  halt  mass  programs  in  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  agency  officials  conduct  inter- 
views during  which  they  require  or  request 
applicants  or  employees  to  reveal  intimate 
details  about  their  habits,  thoughts,  and 
attitudes  on  matters  unrelated  to  their  qual- 
ifications and  ability  to  perform  a  Job. 

It  will  also  halt  Individual  interrogations 
such  s£  that  involving  an  18-year-old  col- 
lege sophomore  applying  for  a  summer  Job 
as  a  secretary  at  a  Federal  department, 

lit  the  course  of  an  interview  with  a  de- 
partment Investigator,  she  ^-as  asked  wide- 
ranging  personal  questions.  For  Instance,  re- 
garding a  boy  whom  she  was  dating,  she  was 
asked  questions  which  denoted  assumptions 
made  by  the  Investigator,  such  as: 

"Did  he  abuse  you? 

"Did  he  do  anything  unnatural  with  you? 
You  didn't  get  pregnant,  did  you? 

"There's  kissing,  petting,  and  Intercourse, 
and  after  that,  did  he  force  you  to  do  any- 
thing to  him.  or  did  he  do  anything  to  you?" 

The  parent  of  this  student  wrote: 

"This  Interview  greatly  transcended  the 
bounds  of  normal  areas  and  many  probing 
personal   questions  were   propounded.   Most 


questions  were  leading  and  either  a  negative 
or  positive  answer  resulted  in  an  appearance 
of  self-incrimination.  During  this  experi- 
ence, my  husband  was  on  an  unaccompanied 
tour  of  duty  in  Korea  and  I  attempted  alone, 
without  success,  to  do  battle  with  the  De- 
I>artment. 

"I  called  and  was  denied  any  opportunity 
to  review  what  had  been  recorded  in  my 
daughter's  file.  Likewise  my  daughter  waa 
denied  any  review  of  the  file  in  order  to  verify 
or  refute  any  of  the  record  made  by  the  State 
Department  interviewer  This  entire  matter 
waa  handled  as  if  applicants  for  State  De- 
partment employment  must  subject  them- 
selves to  the  personal  and  intimate  questions 
and  abdicate  all  claims  to  personal  rights  and 
privileges, 

"As  a  result  of  this  improper  Intrusion  Into 
my  daughter's  privacy  which  caused  all  great 
mental  anguish,  I  had  her  application  for 
employment  withdrawn  from  the  State  De- 
partment This  loss  of  income  made  her 
college  education  that  much  more  difficult. 
"Upon  my  husband's  return,  we  discussed 
this  entire  situation  and  felt  rather  than 
subjecting  her  again  to  the  sanctioned  meth- 
ods of  Government  InvesUgatlon  we  would 
have  her  work  for  private  Industry.  This 
she  did  in  the  summer  of  1966,  with  great 
success  and  without  embarrassing  or  humili- 
ating Gestapo-type  Investigation." 

Upon  subcommittee  Investigation  of  this 
case,  the  Department  Indicated  that  this  was 
not  a  unique  case,  because  It  used  a  "uni- 
form policy  In  handling  the  applications  of 
summer  eniployees  as  followed  with  all  other 
applicant  categories,"  It  stated  that  Its  pro- 
cedure under  Executive  Order  10450  is  a 
basic  one  "used  by  the  Department  and  other 
executive  agencies  concerning  the  process- 
ing of  any  category  of  applicants  who  will 
be  dealing  with  sensitive,  classified  ma- 
terial,' Its  only  other  comment  on  the  case 
was  to  assure  that  "any  Information  de- 
veloped during  the  course  of  any  of  our  In- 
vestigations that  Is  of  a  medical  nature.  Is 
referred  to  our  Medical  Division  for  proper 
evaluation  and  Judgment, "  In  response  to  a 
request  for  copies  of  departmental  guide- 
lines governing  such  Investigations  and  in- 
terviews, the  subcommittee  was  told  they 
were  classified. 

Section  1(e)  would  protect  every  employee 
and  every  clvUlan  who  offers  his  services  to 
his  Government  from  Indiscriminate  and 
unauthorized  requests  to  submit  to  any  test 
designed  to  elicit  such  Information  as  the 
following: 

"My  sex  life  Is  satisfactory. 
"I  have  never  been  In  trouble  because  of 
my  sex  behavior, 

"Evervthing  Is  turning  out  Just  like   the 
prophets  of  the  Bible  said  It  would. 
"I  loved  my  father. 

"I  am  very  strongly  attracted  by  members 
of  my  oviTi  sex, 

"I  go  to  church  almost  every  week, 
"I  believe  in  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 
"I  believe  in  a  life  hereafter. 
"I  have   never   Indulged   in   any   unusual 
sex  practices, 

"I  am  worried  about  sex  matters. 
"I    am    very    religious    (more    than    most 
people ) . 

"I  loved  my  mother, 

"I  believe  there  Is  a  Devil  and  a  Hell  In 
afterlife, 

"I  believe  there  Is  a  God, 
"Once  in  a  while  I  feel  hate  toward  mem- 
bers of  my  family  whom  I  tisually  love. 

■I  wish  I  were  not  bothered  by  thoughts 
about  sex," 

The  subcommittee  hearings  In  1965  on 
"Psychological  tests  and  constitutional 
rights"  and  its  subsequent  Investigations 
support  the  need  for  such  statutory  prohibi- 
tions on  the  use  of  tests 

In  another  case,  the  subcommittee  was 
told,  a  woman  was  questioned  for  6  hours 
"about   every   aspect   of   her  sex   life — real, 
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Imagined,  and  gossiped — with  an  Intensity 
that  could  only  have  been  the  product  of 
Inordinately  salacious  minds." 

The  specific  limitation  on  the  three  areas 
of  questioning  proscribed  In  S.  1035  In  no 
way  Is  Intended  as  a  gremt  of  authority  to 
continue  or  Initiate  the  official  eliciting  of 
personal  data  from  individuals  on  subjects 
not  directly  proscribed.  It  would  prohibit 
Investigators,  or  personnel,  security  and 
medical  specialists  from  indiscriminately 
requiring  or  requesting  the  Individual  to 
supply,  orally  or  through  tests,  data  on  re- 
ligion, family,  or  sex.  It  does  not  prevent  a 
physician  from  doing  so  If  he  has  reason 
to  believe  the  employee  Is  "suffering  from 
mental  Illness"  and  believes  the  Informa- 
tion Is  necessary  to  make  a  diagnosis.  Such 
a  standard  la  stricter  than  the  broad  "fit- 
ness for  duty"  standard  now  generally  ap- 
plied by  psychiatrists  and  physicians  In  the 
interviews  and  testing  which  an  employee 
can  be  requested  and  required  to  undergo. 

There  Is  nothing  In  this  section  to  pro- 
hibit an  official  from  advising  an  Individual 
of  a  specific  charge  of  sexual  misconduct 
and  Eiffordlng  him  an  opportunity  to  refut* 
the  charge  voluntarily, 

POLTCEAPHS 

Section  1(f)  makes  It  \mlawful  for  any 
officer  of  any  executive  department  or  agency 
or  any  person  acting  under  his  authority  to 
require  or  request  or  attempt  to  require  or 
request  any  civilian  employee  or  any  appli- 
cant lor  employment  to  take  any  polygraph 
test  designed  to  elicit  from  him  information 
concerning  his  personal  relationship  with 
any  person  connected  with  him  by  blood  or 
marriage,  or  concerning  his  religious  be- 
liefs, practices  or  concerning  his  attitude 
or  conduct  with  respect  to  sexual  matters. 
While  this  section  does  not  eliminate  the 
use  of  so-called  lie  detectors  by  Government. 
It  assures  that  where  such  devices  are  used 
for  these  purposes  It  will  be  only  In  limited 
areas. 

John  McCart,  representing  the  Govern- 
ment Employees  Council  of  AFL-CIO,  sup- 
ported this  section  of  the  blU,  citing  a  1965 
report  by  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
AFIr-CIO  executive  council  that: 

"The  use  of  He  detectors  violates  basic 
considerations  of  human  dignity  In  that  they 
Involve  the  Invasion  of  privacy,  self-incrim- 
ination, and  the  concept  of  guilt  until 
proven  Innocent." 

Congressional  investigation '  has  shown 
that  there  Is  no  scientific  validation  for  the 
effectiveness  or  accuracy  of  He  detectors. 
Yet  despite  this  and  the  Invasion  of  privacy 
Involved,  He  detectors  are  being  used  or  may 
be  used  in  various  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  purposes  of  screening  ap- 
plicants  or   for   pursuing  Investigations. 

This  section  of  the  bUl  Is  based  on  com- 
plaints such  the  following  received  by  the 
subcommittee: 

"When  I  graduated  from  college  In  1965. 
I  applied  at  NSA.  I  went  to  2  days  of  testing, 
which  apparently  I  passed  because  the  In- 
terviewer seemed  pleased  and  he  told  me 
that  they  could  always  find  a  place  for  some- 
one with  my  type  of  degree. 

"About  one  month  later,  I  reported  for  a 
polygraph  test  at  an  office  on  Wisconsin 
Avenue  in  the  District  or  Just  over  the  dis- 
trict line  In  Maryland.  I  talked  with  the 
polygraph  operator,  a  young  man  around  25 
years  of  age.  He  explained  how  the  machine 
worked,  etc.  He  ran  through  some  of  the 
questions  before  he  attached  the  wires  to 
me.  Some  of  the  questions  I  can  remember 


"  'When  was  the  first  time  you  had  sexual 
relations  with  a  woman? 


>  Hearings  and  reports  on  the  use  of  poly- 
graphs as  "He  detectors."  by  the  Federal 
Government  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, AprU  1964  through  1966. 


"  "How  many  times  have  you  had  sexual 

Intercourse? 

"  Have  you  ever  engaged  in  homoeexual 
activities? 

■  Have  you  ever  engaged  in  sexual  ac- 
tivities with  an  animal? 

"  'When  was  the  first  time  you  had  Inter- 
course with  your  wife? 

"  'Did  you  have  Intercourse  with  her  before 
you  were  married?  How  many  times?' 

"He  also  asked  questions  about  my  parents. 
Communist  activities,  etc.  I  remember  that 
I  thought  this  thing  was  pretty  outrageous, 
but  the  operator  assured  me  that  he  asked 
everybody  the  same  questions  and  he  has 
heard  all  the  answers  before,  it  Just  didn't 
mean  a  thing  to  him.  I  wondered  how  he 
could  ever  get  away  with  asking  a  girl  those 
kind  of  questions. 

"When  I  was  fltilshed.  I  felt  as  though  I 
had  been  In  a  15  round  championship  boxing 
match.  I  felt  exhausted.  I  made  up  my  mind 
then  and  there  that  I  wouldn't  take  the  Job 
even  If  they  wanted  me  to  take  it.  Also,  I 
concluded  that  I  would  never  again  apply  for 
a  Job  with  the  Government,  especially  where 
they  make  you  take  one  of  these  tests." 

Commenting  on  this  complaint,  the  sub- 
committee chairman  observed: 

"Certainly  such  practices  should  not  be 
tolerated  even  by  agencies  charged  with  secu- 
rity missions.  Surely,  the  financial,  scientific, 
and  Investigative  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  sufficient  to  determine 
whether  a  person  Is  a  security  risk,  without 
strapping  an  applicant  to  a  machine  and  sub- 
jecting him  to  salacious  questioning.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  does  not  use 
personality  tests  or  polygraphs  on  applicants 
for  employment.  I  fall  to  see  why  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  finds  them  so  fasci- 
nating." 

COERCION    TO    BUT    BONDS    AND    CONTBIBUTE    TO 
CAUSES 

The  hearing  record  and  subcommittee  com- 
plaint files  amply  document  the  need  for 
statutory  protection  against  all  forms  of  coer- 
cion of  employees  to  buy  bonds  and  con- 
tribute to  causes.  Involved  here  Is  the  free- 
dom of  the  Individual  to  Invest  and  donate 
his  money  as  he  sees  fit,  without  official 
coercion.  As  the  subcommittee  chairman  ex- 
plained: 

"It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  each  Federal 
employee,  like  any  other  citizen  in  the  United 
States'  Is  the  best  Judge  of  his  capacity,  in 
the  light  of  his  financial  obligations,  to  par- 
ticipate or  decide  whether  he  will  participate 
and  the  extent  of  his  participation  In  a  bond 
drive.  That  is  a  basic  determination  which 
he  and  he  alone  should  make. 

"I  think  there  Is  an  Interference  with  fun- 
damental rights  when  coercion  of  a  psy- 
chological or  economic  nature  Is  brought  on 
a  Federal  employee,  even  to  make  him  do 
right.  I  think  a  man  has  to  have  a  choice  of 
acting  unwisely  as  well  as  wisely,  If  he  Is 
going  to  have  any  freedom  at  all." 

The  subcommittee  has  received  from  em- 
plovees  and  their  organizations  numerous 
reports  of  Intimidation,  threats  of  loss  of 
job,  and  security  clearances  auid  of  denial 
of  promotion  for  employees  who  do  not  par- 
ticipate to  the  extent  supervisors  wish.  The 
hearing  record  contains  examples  of  docu- 
mented cases  of  reprisals,  many  of  which 
have  been  Investigated  at  the  subcommit- 
tee's request  and  confirmed  by  the  agency 
Involved.  It  is  apparent  that  policy  state- 
ments and  administrative  rules  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  protect  Individuals  from  such 
coercion. 

The  president  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Postal   Clerks  Informed   the  subcommittee: 

"SecUon  I,  paragraph  (1)  of  S.  3779  Is 
particularly  important  to  all  Federal  em- 
ployees and  certainly  to  our  poetal  clerks. 
The  extreme  arm-twisting  coercion,  and 
pressure  tactics  exerted  by  some  postmasters 
on  our  members  earlier  this  year  during  the 
savings  bond  drive  must  not  be  permitted 


at    any    future    time    In    the    Government 
service. 

"Our  union  received  complaints  from  all 
over  the  country  where  low  paid  postal 
clerks,  most  havmg  the  almost  impossible 
problem  of  trying  to  support  a  family  and 
exist  on  substandard  wages,  were  practically 
being  ordered  to  sign  up  for  purchase  of 
U.S.  savings  bonds,  or  else.  The  patriotism 
of  our  postal  employees  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged. I  recently  was  advised  that  almost 
75  percent  of  postal  workers  are  veterans 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  have  proven  their 
loyalty  and  patriotism  to  this  great  country 
of  ours  In  the  battlefield  in  many  wars.  Yet. 
some  postmasters  questioned  this  patriotism 
and  loyalty  if  any  employee  could  not  afford 
to  purchase  a  savings  bond  during  the  drive." 
The  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Government  Employees  testified: 

"We  are  aware  of  Instances  wherein  em- 
ployees were  told  that  If  they  failed  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  bond  program  they  would 
be  frozen  In  their  i>osltlon  without  promo- 
tional opportunities. 

"In  another  agency  the  names  of  Individ- 
uals who  did  not  participate  were  p>osted  for 
all  to  see.  We  have  been  made  aware  of  this 
situation  for  some  years  and  we  know  that 
Congress  has  been  advised  of  the  many  in- 
stances and  Injustices  Federal  employees 
faced  concerning  their  refusal  or  Inability 
to  purchase  bonds. 

"Certainly,  the  Government,  which  has 
thousands  of  public  relations  men  In  Its 
agencies  and  departments,  should  be  capable 
of  promoting  a  bond  program  that  does  not 
Include  the  sledge-hammer  approach." 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  by  offi- 
cials of  the  United  Community  Fimds  and 
Councils  of  America,  the  American  Heart 
Association,  Inc  ,  and  other  charitable  or- 
ganizations, that  the  bill  would  hamper  their 
campaigns  In  Federal  agencies. 

For  this  reason,  the  bill  contains  a  pro- 
viso to  express  the  Intent  of  the  sponsors 
that  officials  may  still  schedule  meetings  and 
take  any  appropriate  action  to  publicize  cam- 
paigns and  to  afford  employees  the  oppor- 
tunity to  invest  or  donate  their  money  vol- 
untarily. It  is  felt  that  this  section  leaves 
a  wide  scope  for  reasonable  action  in  pro- 
moting bond  selling  and  charity  drives. 

The  bill  will  prohibit  such  practices  as 
were  reported  to  the  subcommittee  In  the 
following  complaints: 

"We  have  not  yet  sold  our  former  home 
and  cannot  afford  to  buy  bonds  while  we 
have  both  mortgage  payments  and  rental 
payments  to  meet.  Yet  I  have  been  forced 
to  buy  bonds,  as  I  was  told  the  policy  at  this 
base  is,  "Buy  bonds  or  Bye  Bye." 

"In  short,  after  moving  1,700  miles  for  the 
good  of  the  Government,  I  was  told  I  would 
be  fired  if  I  didn't  Invest  my  money  as  my 
employer  directed.  I  cannot  afford  to  buy 
bonds,  but  I  can't  afford  to  be  fired  even 
more." 

•  •  •  *  • 

"Not  only  were  we  forced  to  buy  bonds, 
but  our  superiors  stood  by  the  time  clock 
with  the  blanks  for  the  United  Givers  Fund, 
and  refused  to  let  us  leave  until  we  signed 
up.  I  am  afraid  to  sign  my  name,  but  I  am 
employed  at  •   •   •." 

A  representative  of  the  14th  District  De- 
partment of  the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees,  Lodge  421  reported:  "the 
case  of  a  GS-13  professional  employee  who 
has  had  the  misfortune  this  past  year  of 
underwriting  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
last  illness  and  death  of  both  his  mother  and 
father  Just  prior  to  this  recent  bond  drive. 
This  employee  had  been  unofficially  Informed 
by  his  supervisor  that  he  had  been  selected 
for  a  then  existing  GS-14  vacancy.  When 
It  became  known  that  he  was  declining  to 
increase  his  participation  in  the  savings  bond 
drive  by  increasing  his  payroll  deduction  for 
that  purpose,  he  was  Informed  that  he  might 
as  well.  In  effect,  kiss  that  grade  14  goodby." 
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DISCLOSTJEE     OF     ASSETS,     DEBTS,     AND     PROPEBTT 

Sections  (1)  and  (J)  meet  a  need  for  Im- 
posing a  reasonable  statutory  limitation  on 
the  extent  to  which  an  employee  must  reveal 
the  details  of  his  or  his  family's  personal 
finances,  debts,  or  ownership  of  property. 

The  subcommittee  believes  that  the  con- 
filct-of-lnterest  statutes,  and  the  many  other 
laws  governing  conduct  of  employees,  to- 
gether with  appropriate  implementing  regu- 
lations, are  sufficient  to  protect  the  Govern- 
ment from  dishonest  employees.  More  zeal- 
ous Informational  activities  on  the  part  of 
management  were  recommended  by  witnesses 
in  lieu  of  the  many  questionnaires  now 
required. 

The  employee  criticism  of  such  inquiries 
was  summarized  as  follows : 

"There  are  ample  laws  on  the  statute  books 
dealing  with  fraudulent  employment,  con- 
flicts of  Interest,  etc.  The  Invasion  of  privacy 
of  the  Individual  employee  Is  serious  enough, 
but  the  Invasion  of  the  privacy  of  family, 
relatives  and  children  of  the  employee  Is  an 


"This  forced  financial  disclosure  has 
caused  serious  moral  problems  and  feelings 
by  employees  that  the  agencies  distrust  their 
integrity.  We  do  not  doubt  that  If  every 
employee  was  required  to  file  an  absolutely 
honest  financial  disclosure,  that  a  few. 
though  insignificant  number  of  conflict-of- 
interest  cases  may  result.  However,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  few  legal  infractions  could  In 
no  way  Justify  the  damaging  effects  of  forced 
disclosures  of  a  private  nature.  Further,  It  Is 
our  opinion  that  those  who  are  Intent  on 
engaging  in  activities  which  result  In  a  con- 
flict of  interest  would  hardly  supply  that 
Information  on  a  questionnaire  or  financial 
statement.  Many  employees  have  Indicated 
that  rather  than  subject  their  famUles  to 
any  such  unwarranted  invasion  of  their  right 
to  privacy,  that  they  are  seriously  considering 
other  employment  outside  of  Government." 

The  bill  will  reduce  to  reasonable  propor- 
tions such  inquiries  as  the  following  ques- 
tionnaire, which  many  thousands  of  em- 
ployees have  periodically  been  required  to 
submit. 

( Questionnaire  follows; ) 


outrage  against  a  free  society. 

CONFIDENTIAL  STATEMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  FINANCIAL  INTERESTS 
(For  Use  By  Regular  Government  Employees) 


Name  (Last,  First,  Initial) 


Title  ot  Position 


Date  of  Appointment  in  Present  Position 


Organization  Location  (Operating  Agency,  Bureau  Division) 


PART  I.  EMPLOYMENT  AND  FINANCIAL  INTERESTS 


List  the  names  of  all  corporations,  companies,  firms,  or  other 
business  enterprises,  partnerships,  nonproht  organizations, 
and  educational,  or  other  institutions:  (a)  with  which  you  are 
connected  as  an  employee,  officer,  owner,  director,  member, 
trustee  partner,  adviser,  or  consultant:  or  (b)  in  which  you 
have  any  continuing  financial  interests,  through  a  pension  or 


retirement  plan,  shared  income,  or  other  arrangement  as  a 
result  of  any  current  or  prior  employment  or  business  or 
professional  association;  or  (c)  in  which  you  have  any  financial 
interest  through  the  ownership  of  stock,  stock  options  bonds, 
securities,  or  other  arrangements  including  trusts.  If  none, 
write  None. 


Name  and  Kind  of  Organization 
(Use  Part  1  designations 
where  applicable) 


Address 


Position  in  Organization 
(Use  Part  1(a)  designations, 

if  applicable. 


Nature  of  Financial  Interest, 
e  g..  Stocks,  Prior  Income 
(Use  Partl(b)&(c) 
designations  if  applicable) 


PART  II.  CREDITORS 


List  the  names  of  your  creditors  other  than  those  to  whom 
you  may  be  indebted  by  reason  of  a  mortgage  on  property 
which  you  occupy  as  a  personal  residence  or  to  whom  you  may 


be  indebted  <or  current  and  ordinary  household  and  living 
expenses  such  as  household  lurnishings,  automobile,  educa- 
tion  vacation,  and  similar  expenses.  U  none,  write  None. 


Character  of  Indebtedness,  e.g.,  Personal  Loan,  Note.  Security 


PART  III.  INTERESTS  IN  REAL  PROPERTY 


List  your  interest  in  real  property  or  righte  in  lands,  other  than  property  which  you  occupy  as  a  personal  residence.  If  none,  write 
None.  


Ntture    of    Interest,    e.g..    Ownership, 
Mortgage.  Lien,  Investment  Trust 


Type  of  Property,  e.g.,  Residence.  Hotel,  '  Address  (If  rural,  give  RFD  or  county  and 
Apartment.  Undeveloped  Land  i  State) 


PART  IV.  INFORMATION  REQUESTED  OF  OTHER  PERSONS 


If  any  information  is  to  be  supplied  by  other  persons,  eg., 
trustee  attorney,  accountant,  relative,  please  indicate  the 
name  and  address  ot  such  persons,  the  date  upon  which  you 


requested  that  the  information  be  supplied,  and  the  nature  of 
subiect  matter  involved.  If  none,  write  None. 


Name  and  Address 

Date  of  request 

Nature  of  Subject  Matter 

1 

(Date) 


(This  Space  Reserved  for  Additional  Instructipns) 
fMrtit^YhVt'thV  statVriiintrr hive  made  ire Vrie! Vompiete. "and "correci "^^ 

(Signature) 


The  vagueness  of  the  standards  for  re- 
quiring such  a  broad  surrender  of  privacy 
Is  Illustrated  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion's regulation  applying  this  to  any  em- 
ployee whose  duties  have  an  "economic  im- 
pact on  a  non -Federal  enterprise." 

Also  eliminated  will  be  questionnaires  ask- 
ing employees  to  list  "all  assets,  or  every- 
thing you  and  your  immediate  family  own. 
Including  date  acquired  and  cost  or  fair 
market  value  at  acquisition.  (Cash  m  banks, 
cash  anywhere  else,  due  from  others — loans, 
etc.,  automobiles,  securities,  real  estate,  cash 
surrender  of  life  insurance;  personal  effects 
and  household  furnishings  and  other  as- 
sets.)" 

The  view  of  the  president  of  the  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks  refiected  the 
testimony  of  many  witnesses  endorsing  sec- 
Uons  1  ( 1 )  and  ( J )  of  the  bill : 

"If  the  confilct-of- interest  questionnaire 
is  of  doubtful  value  in  preventing' confUct 
of  interest,  as  we  beUeve,  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  it  does  not  meet  the  test  of  es- 
sentialltv  and  that  it  should  be  proscribed 
as  an  unwarranted  invasion  of  employee  pri- 
vacy. Such  value  as  it  may  have  in  focusing 
employee  attention  upon  the  problem  of  con- 
fiict  of  Interest  and  bringing  to  light  honest 
oversights  that  may  lead  to  conflict  of  in- 
terest could  surely  be  achieved  by  drawing 
attention  to  the  26  or  more  laws  pertaining 
to  conflict  of  interest  or  by  more  zealous 
information  activities  on  the  part  of  man- 
agement." 

The  complex  problem  of  preserving  the 
confidential  nature  of  such  reports  was  de- 
scribed by  officials  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Internal  Revenue  Employees; 

"The  present  abundance  of  financial  ques- 
tionnaires provides  ample  material  for  even 
more  abusive  personnel  practices  It  is  al- 
most Inevitable  that  this  confidential  infor- 
mation cannot  remain  confidential.  Typi- 
cally, the  financial  questionnaire  is  filed  with 
an  employees  immediate  supervisor.  The  net 
worth  statements  ultimately  go  into  Inspec- 
tion, but  they  pass  through  the  hands  of 
local  personnel  administrators.  We  have  re- 
ceived a  great  number  of  disturbing  reports 

as  have  you— that  this  information  about 

employees'  private  affairs  is  eing  used  for 
Improper  purposes,  such  as  enforced  retire- 
ment .-ind  the  like." 

Inadequacies  in  agency  procedures  for  ob- 
taining such  information  from  employees 
and  for  reviewing  and  storing  it.  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  Subcommittee  report  for  the 
89th  Congress,  2d  session.  Widely  disparate 
attitudes  and  practices  are-also  revealed  in  a 
Subcommittee  study  contained  In  the  ap- 
pendix of  the  printed  hearings  on  S.  3779. 

The  bill  will  make  such  complaints  as  the 
following  unnecessary  in  the  future  conduct 
of  the  Federal  (jovernment: 

"Dear  Senator  Ervin  :  I  am  writing  to  ap- 
plaud the  stand  you  have  taken  on  the  new 
requirement  that  Federal  employees  in  cer- 
tain grades  and  categories  disclose  their  fi- 
nancial holdings  to  their  immediate  superior. 
Having  been  a  civil  service  employee  for  26 
years,  and  advanced  from  GS-4  to  G&-15, 
and  been  cleared  for  top  secret  during  World 
War  II,  and  because  I  currently  hold  a  posi- 
'tlon  that  involves  the  disposition  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  my  morality  and 
trustworthiness  are  already  a  matter  ol  rec- 
ord in  the  files  of  the  Federal  Government. 

"The  requirement  that  my  husband's 
financial  assets  be  reported,  as  well  as  my 
own  assets  and  those  we  hold  Jointly,  was 
particularly  offensive,  since  my  husband  is 
the  head  of  our  household  and  is  not  em- 
ployed by  Government. 

"You  might  also  be  interested  in  the  fact 
that  It  required  6  hours  of  after-hours  work 
on  our  part  to  hunt  up  all  the  information 
called  for  and  prepare  the  report.  Since  the 
extent  of  our  assets  is  our  private  business, 
it  was  necessary  that  I  type  the  material  my- 
self, an  added  chore  since  I  am  not  a  typist. 
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"Our  aseets  have  been  derived,  In  the  main. 
from  laying  aside  a  portion  of  our  earnings. 
At  our  ages  (64  and  58)  we  would  be  far  less 
deserving  of  respect  had  we  not  made  the 
prudent  provisions  for  our  retirement  which 
our  assets  and  the  income  they  earn  repre- 
sent. Yet  this  reporting  requirement  carries 
with  It  the  Implication  that  to  have  'clean 
hands"  it  would  be  best  to  have  no  assets  or 
outside,  unearned  income  when  you  work  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

"For  your  information  I  am  a  GS-15.  earn- 
ing »19.415  •  •   •. 

"Thank  you  for  speaking  out  for  the  con- 
tinually maligned  civil  servant. 

"Sincerely  yours. 


"Dbab  Sbnatob  Ervik:  I  am  a  GS-12 
career  employee  with  over  15  years  service. 

"The  highest  moral  and  ethical  conduct 
has  been  my  goal  in  each  of  my  pKMltlons  of 
employment  and  I  have  found  this  to  be  true 
of  a  vast  majority  of  my  fellow  workers.  It 
may  be  true  a  few  people  do  put  material 
gain  ahead  of  their  ethics  but  generally  these 
people  are  in  the  higher  echelons  of  ofiBce 
where  their  Influence  Is  much  greater. 

"0\ir  oflBce  has  recently  directed  each  em- 
ployee from  file  clerk  to  the  heads  of  sections 
to  file  a  "Statement  of  Financial  Interest." 
As  our  office  has  no  programs  Individuals 
could  have  a  financial  interest  In  and  es- 
pecially no  connections  with  FHA  I  feel  It  Is 
no  one's  business  but  my  own  what  real 
estate  I  own.  I  do  not  have  a  FHA  mortgage 
or  any  other  real  property  and  have  no  out- 
side employment,  hence  have  nothing  to 
hide  by  filing  a  blank  form.  Few  Govern- 
ment workers^can  afford  much  real  property. 
The  principal  of  reporting  to  "Big  Brother" 
In  every  phase  of  your  private  life  to  me  Is 
very  degrading,  highly  unethical  and  very 
questionable  as  to  Its  effectiveness.  If  I  could 
and  did  use  my  position  In  some  way  to  make 
a  profit  I  would  be  stupid  to  report  It  on  iin 
agency  Inquiry  form.  What  makes  officials 
think  reporting  will  do  away  with  graft'' 

"When  the  directive  came  out  many  man- 
hours  of  productive  work  were  lost  in  dis- 
cussions and  griping.  Dally  since  that  date  at 
some  time  during  the  day  someone  brings  up 
the  subject.  The  supervisors  filed  the^r  re- 
fxjrts  as  "good"  examples  but  even  they 
objected  to  this  inquiry. 

"No  single  thing  was  ever  asked  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  that  caused  such  a  de- 
cline in  their  morale.  We  desperately  need  a 
'bill  of  rights"  to  protect  ourselves  from  any 
further  invasion  of  our  private  lives. 

'Fifteen  years  lijo  I  committed  myself  to 
Gove.-nment  service  because:  (a)  I  ielt  an 
obligation  to  the  Government  due  to  my 
education  under  the  GI  bill,  (bt  I  could 
obtain  freedom  from  pressures  of  unions, 
(C)  I  could  obtain  freedom  from  Invasion 
of  my  private  life  and  (d)  I  would  be  given 
the  opportui^lty  to  advance  based  solely  on 
my  professional  ability  and  not  on  personal 
politics.  At  this  point  I  certainly  regret  my 
decision  to  m.ike  the  Government  my 
career. 

"Sincerely 


example,  I  can  no  longer  buy  stock  of  a  for- 
eign company  because  that  country  may  be 
in  disfavor  with  officials  of  the  right  or  left. 
And  I  cannot  'own  part  of  America'  by  buy- 
ing common  stocks  until  an  'approved  list' 
Is  published  by  my  superiors. 

"I  can  never  borrow  money  because  an 
agent  may  decide  that  debt  makes  me  sus- 
ceptible to  bribery  by  agents  of  any  enemy 
power  Nor  do  I  dare  own  property  lest  some 
official  may  decide  I  should  sell  or  rent  to 
a  person  or  group  not  of  my  choosing. 

"In  short,  I  am  no  longer  free  to  plan 
my  own  financial  program  for  the  future 
security  of  my  family.  In  one  day  I  was 
robbed  of  the  freedom  for  which  I  fought 
two  wars.  This  Is  a  sickening  feeling,  you 
may  be  sure. 

"It  seems  plain  that  a  deep,  mora!  Issue 
is  Involved  here  that  concerns  every  citizen. 
If  this  thing  Is  allowed  to  continue,  tomor- 
row or  next  year  every  citizen  may  come 
under  the  Inquisition.  The  dossier  on  every 
citizen  will  be  on  file  for  the  use  of  any 
person  or  group  having  enough  overt  or 
covert  power  to  gain  access  to  them. 
"Sincerely. 


"Dear  Senator:  I  write  to  beg  your  sup- 
port of  a  'Bill  of  Rights'  to  protect  Federal 
employees  from  official  snooping  which  was 
Introduced  by  Senator  Ervin  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

"I  am  a  veteran  of  two  wars  and  have 
orders  to  a  third  war  as  a  ready  reservist. 
.■Vnd  I  know  why  I  serve  In  these  wars:  that 
Is  to  prevent  the  forces  of  tyranny  from 
Invading  America. 

"Now,  as  a  Federal  employee  I  must  fill 
out  a  questionnaire  giving  det.^ils  of  my 
financial  status.  This  is  required  if  I  am 
to  continue  working.  I  know  that  this  In- 
formation can  be  made  available  to  every 
official  In  Washington,  including  those  who 
want  to  regulate  specific  details  of  my  life. 

"Now  I  am  no  longer  a  free  American    For 


In  August  1966  Federal  employees  who 
were  retired  from  the  armed  services  were 
told  to  complete  and  return  within  7  days, 
with  their  social  security  numbers,  a  15-page 
questionnaire,   asking,  among  other  things; 

"How  much  did  you  earn  In  1965  In  wages, 
salary,  commissions,  or  tips  from  all  Jobs? 

"How  much  did  you  earn  In  1965  In  profits 
or  fees  from  working  in  your  own  business, 
professional   practice,   partnershiip,  or  farm? 

"How  much  did  you  receive  In  1965  from 
social  security,  pensions  ( non- military ) .  rent 
(minus  exF>enses).  Interests  or  dividends, 
unemployment  insurance,  welfare  payments, 
or  from  any  other  source  not  already  entered? 

"How  much  did  other  members  of  your 
family  earn  in  1965  In  wages,  yalary,  com- 
missions or  tips?  (Before  any  deductions.) 
(For  this  question,  a  family  consists  of  two 
or  more  persons  in  the  same  household  who 
are  related  to  each  other  by  blood,  marriage, 
or  adoption.)  If  the  exact  amount  is  not 
known,  give  your  best  estimate. 

"How  much  did  other  members  of  your 
family  earn  In  1965  in  profits  or  fees  from 
working  In  their  own  business,  professional 
practices,  partnership,  or  farm? 

"How  much  did  any  other  member  of  your 
family  receive  in  1965  from  social  security, 
pensions,  rent  (minus  expenses).  Interest  or 
dividends,  unemployment  Insurance,  welfare 
payments:  or  from  any  other  source  not  al- 
ready entered?" 

RIGHT   TO   COUNSEX 

Section  l(k)  of  the  bill  guarantees  to  Fed- 
eral workers  the  opportunity  of  asking  the 
presence  of  legal  counsel,  of  a  friend  or  other 
jjerson  when  undergoing  an  official  interro- 
gation or  Investigation  that  could  lead  to  the 
loss  of  their  Jobs  or  to  disciplinary  action. 

The  merits  of  this  clause  are  manifold;  not 
least  of  which  is  that  uniformity  and  order 
It  will  bring  to  the  present  crazy  quilt  prac- 
tices of  the  various  agencies  concerning  the 
right  to  counsel  for  employees  facing  disci- 
plinary investigations  or  possible  loss  of  se- 
curity clearances  tantamount  to  loss  of  em- 
plo>-ment.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
regulations  are  silent  on  this  critical  issue. 
In  the  absence  of  any  Commission  initiative 
or  standard,  therefore,  the  employing  agen- 
cies are  pursuing  widely  disparate  practices. 
To  Judge  from  the  questionnaires  and  other 
evidence  before  the  subcommittee,  a  few 
agenc;es  appear  to  afford  a  legitimate  right 
to  counsel,  probably  many  more  do  not,  and 
still  others  prescribe  a  "right"  on  paper  but 
hedge  It  in  such  a  f.ishion  as  to  discourage 
Its  exercise.  Some  apparently  do  not  set  any 
regulatory  standard,  but  handle  the  problem 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

On  a  matter  as  critical  as  this,  such  a 
pointless  diversity  of  practice  is  poor  policy. 


So  far  as  Job-protection  right*  are  conceme<i, 
all  Federal  employees  should  be  equal. 

A  second  anomaly  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs  derives  from  recent  developments  in 
the  law  of  the  alxth  amendment  by  the  Su- 
preme Court-  In  view  of  the  decisions  of 
Afirando  v.  Arizona,  384  U.S.  436  and  Eaco- 
bedo  v.  rilinois,  378  U.S.  478,  It  is  dear  that 
any  person  (Including  Federal  employee*) 
who  is  suspected  of  a  crime  is  absolutely  en- 
titled to  counsel  before  being  subjected  to 
custodial  interrogation.  Accordingly,  some 
agencies,  such  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, acknowledge  an  unqtiaUfled  right  to 
counsel  for  an  employee  suspected  of  crtme 
but  decline  to  do  the  same  for  coworkers 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  Uvellhoods 
for  noncriminal  reasons.  In  the  subcommit- 
tee's view,  this  discrimination  in  favor  of 
the  criminal  susjject  Is  t)oth  bad  personnel 
policy  as  well  as  bad  law.  It  would  be  oor- 
rected  by  tJils  section  of  the  bill. 

The  ultimate  Justification  for  the  "right- 
to-counsel"  clause,  however.  Is  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself.  There  Is  no  longer  any  serious 
doubt  that  Federal  employees  are  entitled  to 
due  process  of  law  as  an  incident  of  their  em- 
ployment relation.  Once,  of  course,  the  courts 
felt  otherwise,  holding  that  absent  explicit 
statutory  limitation,  the  power  of  the  execu- 
tive to  deal  wih  employees  was  virtually 
unfettered. 

The  doctrinal  underpinning  of  this  rule 
was  the  19th-century  notion  that  the  em- 
ployment relation  Is  not  tangible  "property." 
Both  the  rule  and  Its  underpinning  have 
now  been  reexamined.  The  Supreme  Court 
In  recent  years  has  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  providing  procedural  due  process  where 
a  man  Is  deprived  of  hts  Job  or  livelihood  by 
governmental  action. 

While  the  court.s  have  as  yet  had  no  oc- 
casion to  articulate  a  specific  right  to  counsel 
In  the  employment  relationship,  there  can 
obviously  be  no  doubt  that  the  right  to  coun- 
sel Is  of  such  a  fundamental  character  that  it 
Is  among  the  essential  ingredients  of  due 
proce.=^  What  Is  at  stake  for  an  employee  In 
a  discharge  proceeding — often  including  per- 
sonal humiliation,  obloquy  and  penury — is 
Just  as  serious  as  that  involved  In  a  criminal 
trial.  This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  all  the 
Incidents  of  our  civilized  standard  of  a  fair 
trial  can  or  should  be  lmi>orted  Into  Federal 
discharge  proceedings.  But  if  we  are  to  have 
fair  play  for  Federal  employees,  the  right  of 
counsel  is  a  sine  qua  non.  It  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  highest  traditions,  the  fairest  laws, 
and  the  soundest  policy  that  this  country 
has  produced.  And,  in  the  Judgment  of  this 
subcommittee,  the  clear  affirmation  of  this 
basic  right  is  very  long  overdue. 

The  need  for  such  protection  was  confirmed 
at  the  hearings  by  all  representatives  of 
Government  employee  organizations  and 
unions. 

The  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers  testified: 

"It  is  a  practice  In  the  postal  Inspection 
service,  when  an  employee  !s  called  In  for 
ouestlonlng  by  the  inspectors  on  a  strictly 
pDstal  m.itter  that  does  not  involve  a  felony, 
to  deny  the  right  of  counsel.  The  inspectors 
interrogate  the  employee  at  length  and,  at 
the  completion  of  the  interrogation,  one  of 
the  inspectors  writes  out  a  statement  and 
pressures  the  employee  to  sign  it  before  he 
leaves  the  room.  We  have  frequently  asked 
the  postal  inspection  service  to  permit  these 
employees  to  have  counsel  present  at  the 
time  of  the  interrogation.  The  rlpht  for  such 
counsel  has  been  denied  in  all  except  a  few 
cases.  If  the  employee  is  charged  with  a 
felony,  then,  of  course,  the  law  takes  over 
and  the  right  for  counsel  is  clearly  estab- 
lished but  in  other  investigations  and  In- 
terrogations no  counsel  Is  permitted." 

Several  agencies  contest  that  right  to  coun- 
sel Is  now  granted  in  formal  adverse  action 
proceedings  and  that  appeals  procedures 
make  this  section  unnecessary  for  Informal 
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questioning.  Testimony  and  complaints  from 
employees  Indicate  that  this  machinery  does 
no:  effectively  secure  the  opportunity  of  the 
employee  to  defend  himself  early  enough  in 
the  investigation  to  allow  a  meaningful  de- 
fense. 

The  predicament  of  postal  employees  as 
described  at  the  hearings  reflects  the  situa- 
tion in  other  agencies  as  reported  in  many 
individual  cases  sent  to  tlie  subcommittee. 
While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  some 
simple  questioning,  counsc;  may  not  be  nec- 
essary, in  many  matters  where  interrogation 
will  result  in  dlsclplinajy  action,  failure  to 
have  counsel  at  the  first  level  reacts  against 
the  employee  all  the  way  up  through  the 
appeal  and  review.  In  the  case  of  a  postal 
employee,  the  subcommittee  was  told — 

"The  first  level  is  at  the  working  foreman's 
level.  He  is  the  author  of  the  charges;  then 
the  case  proceeds  to  the  postmaster,  who  ap- 
pointed the  foreman  and.  if  the  individual  is 
found  guilty  of  the  charge  at  the  first  level, 
it  is  almost  inevitable  that  this  position  will 
be  supported  on  the  second  level.  The  third 
level  is  the  regional  level,  and  the  policy 
there  Is  usually  that  of  supporting  the  local 
postmaster.  A  disinterested  party  Is  never 
reached.  The  fourth  level  is  the  Appeals 
Board,  composed  of  officials  appointed  by  the 
F»ostmaster  General.  In  some  cases,  the  region 
will  overrule  the  postmaster,  but  certainly 
the  individual  does  not  have  what  one  could 
style  an  impartial  appeals  procedure." 

Employees  charged  with  no  crime  have 
been  subjected  to  Intensive  Interrogations 
by  Defense  Department  investigators  who 
ask  intimate  questions,  make  sweeping  al- 
legations, and  threaten  dire  consequences 
unless  consent  is  given  to  polygraph  tests 
Employees  have  been  ordered  to  confess  oral- 
ly or  to  WTite  and  sign  statements.  Such  In- 
terviews have  been  conducted  after  denial 
of  the  employee's  request  for  presence  of 
Bup>ervisor,  counsel,  or  friend,  and  In  several 
Instances  the  interrogations  have  resulted 
in  revocation  of  a  security  clearance,  or 
denial  of  access  to  classified  Information  by 
transfer  or  reassignment  with  the  resulting 
loss  of  promotion  opportunities. 

Witnesses  testified  that  employees  have  no 
recourse  against  the  consequences  of  formal 
charges  based  on  information  and  state- 
ments acquired  during  a  preliminary  Inves- 
tigation. This  renders  meaningless  the  dis- 
tinction urged  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion between  formal  and  informal  proceed- 
ings. 

EXCEPTIONS 

The  bill,  under  section  7.  does  not  apply  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Fur- 
thermore, section  6  provides  that  nothing 
in  the  act  will  prohibit  an  official  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  the  National 
Security  Agency  from  requesting  any  em- 
ployee or  applicant  to  take  a  polygraph  test 
or  a  psychological  test,  or  to  provide  a  per- 
sonal fliianclal  statement,  designed  to  elicit 
the  personal  information  protected  under 
subsections  1(e).  (f).  (1).  and  (J).  In  such 
cases,  the  Director  of  the  Agency  must  make 
a  personal  finding  with  regard  to  each  In- 
dividual to  be  tested  or  examined  that  such 
test  or  Information  Is  required  to  protect  the 
national  security. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Enforcement  of  the  rights  guaranteed  in 
sections  1  and  2  of  the  bill  Is  lodged  in  the 
administrative  and  civil  remedies  and  sanc- 
tions of  sections  3.  4.  and  5.  Crucial  to  en- 
forcement of  the  act  is  the  creation  of  an 
independent  Board  on  Employee  Rights  to 
determine  the  need  for  disciplinary  action 
against  civilian  and  military  offenders  under 
the  act  and  to  provide  relief  from  violations. 

Testimony  at  the  hearings  as  well  as  In- 
vestigation of  complaints  have  demonstrated 
that  in  the  area  of  employee  rights,  a  right  Is 
only  as  secure  as  Its  enforcement.  There  is 
overwhelming  evidence  that  employees  have 


heretofore  frequently  lacked  appropriate 
remedies  either  in  the  courts  or  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  pursuing  rights 
which  belong  to  them  as  citizens. 

Under  the  remedies  afforded  by  sections  3, 
4.  and  5  of  the  bill,  an  employee  who  believes 
his  rights  are  violated  under  the  act  has  sev- 
eral courses  of  action: 

(1)  He  may  piu-sue  a  remedy  through  the 
agency  procedures  established  to  enforce  the 
act,  but  the  fact  that  he  does  not  choose  to 
avail  himself  of  these  does  not  preclude  exer- 
cise of  his  right  to  seek  other  remedies. 

(2 1  He  may  register  his  complaint  with 
the  Board  on  Employee  Rights  and  obtain  a 
hearing.  If  he  loses  there,  he  may  appeal  to 
the  district  court,  which  has  the  power  to 
examine  the  record  as  a  whole  and  to  affirm, 
modify,  or  set  aside  any  determination  or 
order,  or  to  require  the  Board  to  take  any 
action  It  was  authorized  to  take  under  the 
act. 

(3)  He  may.  Instead  of  going  directiV  to 
the  Board,  institute  a  civil  action  in  Federal 
district  court  to  prevent  the  threatened  vio- 
lation, or  obtain  complete  redress  against 
the  consequences  of  the  violation. 

He  does  not  need  to  exhaust  any  adminis- 
trative remedies  but  if  he  elects  to  pursue  his 
civil  remedies  in  the  court  tmdcr  section  4, 
he  may  not  seek  redress  through  the  Board. 
Similarly,  if  he  initiates  action  before  the 
Board  under  section  5,  he  may  not  also  seek 
relief  from  the  court  under  section  4. 

The  bill  does  not  affect  any  authority, 
right  or  privilege  accorded  under  Executive 
Order  10988,  governing  employee-manage- 
ment cooperation  in  the  Federal  Service.  To 
the  extent  that  there  is  any  overlapping  of 
subject  matter,  the  bill  simply  provides  an 
additional  remedy. 

THE   BOARD    ON    EMPLOTEE    RIGHTS 

As  a  result  of  hearings  on  S.  3779.  the  sec- 
tion creating  a  Board  on  Employee  Rights 
was  added  to  the  bill  for  introduction  as 
S.  1035. 

Employees  have  complained  that  adminis- 
trative grievance  procedures  have  often 
proved  ineffective  because  they  are  cumber- 
some, time-consuming,  and  weighted  on  the 
side  of  management.  Not  only  do  those  who 
break  the  rules  go  unpunished  many  times. 
but  the  fearful  tenor  of  letters  and  telephone 
calls  from  throughout  the  country  indicate 
that  employees  fear  reprisals  for  noncom- 
pliance with  improper  requests  or  for  filing 
of  complaints  and  grievances  Oral  and  writ- 
ten directives  of  warning  to  this  effect  have 
been  verified  by  the  subcommittee.  Section 
Ke)  of  the  bill",  therefore,  prevents  reprisals 
for  exercise  of  rights  granted  under  the  act 
and  In  such  event  accords  the  Individual 
cause  for  complaint  before  the  Board  or  the 
court. 

Concerning  the  original  bin  In  the  89th 
Congress,  which  did  not  provide  for  a  board, 
representatives  of  the  14th  department  ot 
the  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  commented  that  the  remedies  are 
the  most  important  aspects  of  such  a  bill 
because  "unless  due  process  procedures  are 
explicitly  provided,  the  remaining  provisions 
of  the  bill  may  be  easily  ignored  or  circum- 
vented by  Federal  personnel  management.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe,  the  reason  em- 
ployees' rights  have  been  eroded  so  rapidly 
and  so  devastatingly  in  the  last  few  years 
Is  the  absence  of  efficient,  expeditious,  uni- 
form, and  legislatively  well  defined  pro- 
cedures of  due  process  In  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government." 

An  Independent  and  nonpartisan  Board 
Is  assured  by  congressional  participation  in 
Its  selection  and  by  the  fact  that  no  member 
is  to  be  a  government  employee.  Provision  is 
made  for  congressional  monitoring  through 
detailed  reports. 

Senator  Ervln  explained  the  function  of 
the  Board  established  by  section  5  as  follows : 

"The  bill  sets  up  a  new  independent  Fed- 
eral agency  with  authority  to  receive  com- 


plaints and  make  rulings  on  complaint* — 
complaints  of  ir^dividual  employees  or  unions 
representing  employees.  This  independent 
agency,  which  would  not  be  subject  in  any 
way  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, would  be  authorized  to  make  rulings 
on  these  matters  in  the  first  instance.  It 
would  make  a  ruling  on  action  in  a  particular 
agency  or  department  that  is  an  alleged  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  with  au- 
thority either  on  the  part  of  the  agency  or 
the  part  of  the  Individual  or  on  the  part  of 
the  union  to  take  an  appeal  from  the  ruling 
of  this  Independent  agency  to  the  Federal 
court  for  Judicial  review." 

Throughout  its  study  the  subcommittee 
found  that  a  major  area  of  concern  Is  the 
tendency  in  the  review  process  in  the  courts 
or  agencies  to  do  no  more  than  examine  the 
lawfulness  of  the  action  or  decision  about 
which  the  employee  has  complained.  For  pur- 
poses of  enforcing  the  act,  sections  3,  4  and  5 
assure  adequate  machinery  for  processing 
complaints  and  for  prompt  and  impartial  de- 
termination of  the  fairness  ^nd  constitution- 
ality of  general  policies  ajid  practices  imtl- 
ated  at  the  highest  agency  levels  or  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  or  by  Executive 
order. 

Finding  no  effective  recourse  against  ad- 
ministrative actions  and  policies  which  they 
believed  unfair  or  in  violation  of  their  rghts, 
ndlvdual  employees  and  ther  families  turned 
to  Congress  for  redress.  Opening  the  heartngs 
on  invasions  of  privacy.  Senator  Erv  in  stated  : 

"Never  In  the  history  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  have  we  been  so 
overwhelmed  with  personal  complaints, 
phone  calls,  letters,  telegrams,  and  office  vis- 
its. In  all  of  our  investigations,  I  have  never 
seen  anything  to  equal  the  outrage  and  in- 
dignation from  Government  employees,  their 
families,  and  their  friends.  It  Is  obvious  that 
appropriate  remedies  are  not  to  be  found  In 
the  executive  branch. 

"The  complaints  of  privacy  invasions  have 
multiplied  so  rapidly  of  late  that  it  Is  beyond 
the  resources  of  Congress  and  its  staff  to  re- 
I>el  effectively  each  individual  official  en- 
croachment Each  new  program  brings  a  new 
wave  of  protest." 

Prof.  Alan  Westin.  director  of  the  Science 
and  Law  Committee  of  the  Bar  Association  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  testified  that  these 
complaints  "have  been  triggered  by  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  yet  have  the  kind  of  execu- 
tive branch  mechanism  by  which  employees 
can  lodge  their  sense  of  discomfort  with  per- 
sonnel practices  in  the  Federal  Government 
and  feel  that  they  vr\n  get  a  fair  hearing, 
that  they  will  secure  what  could  be  called 
'employment  due  process.'  "  ^ 

To  meet  this  problem.  Professor  Westin 
proposed  an  Independent  board  subject  to  Ju- 
dicial review,  and  with  enforcement  power 
over  a  broad  statutory  standard  governing  all 
invasion  of  privacy.  Although  it  is  continu- 
ing to  study  this  proposal,  the  subcommit- 
tee hajs  temporarily  rejected  this  approach 
in  the  interest  of  achieving  immediate  en- 
forcement of  the  act  and  providing  adminis- 
trative remedies  for  its  violation.  For  this 
reason  it  supports  the  creation  of  a  limited 
Board  of  Employee  Rights 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  Important  sec- 
tions of  the  bill.  If  not  the  most  important 
section,  according  to  the  United  Federation 
of  Postal  Clerks,  is  the  provision  establishing 
the  Board.  The  subcommittee  was  told — 

"It  would  appear  absolutely  essential  that 
any  final  legislation  enacted  into  law  must 
necessarily  include  such  a  provision.  We  can 
offer  no  suggestions  for  improvement  of  this 
section.  As  presently  constituted  the  section 
is  easily  understood;  and  the  most  excellent 
and  inclusive  definition  of  the  proposed 
'Board  on  Employees'  Rights'  which  could 
possibly  be  enacted  into  law.  It  defines  the 
right  of  employees  to  challenge  violations  of 
the  proposed  act;  defines  the  procedures  in- 
volved, as  well  as  the  authority  of  the  Board, 
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penaJtles  for  violation  of  the  act.  a«  well  aa 
establlahlng  the  right  of  Judicial  review  for 
an  aggrieved  party,  and  finally  provides  for 
oongreaalonal  review,  and  In  effect,  an  an- 
nual audit  by  the  Congress  of  all  complaints, 
decisions,  orders,  and  other  related  Infor- 
mation resulting  from  activities  and  opera- 
tions of  the  proposed  act." 
Sanctions 

The  need  for  sanctions  against  offending 
officials  has  been  evident  throughout  the 
subcommittee's  Investigation  of  flagrant  dis- 
regard of  ba^lc  rights  and  unpunished 
flaunting  of  administrative  guidelines  and 
prohibitions.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  S. 
3779  of  the  89th  Congress  and  S.  1035.  as 
Introduced,  contained  criminal  penalties  for 
offenders  and  afforded  broad  clvU  remedies 
and  penalties. 

Reporting  on  the  experiences  of  the  Amer- 
ican ClvU  Liberties  Union  In  such  employee 
cases.  Lawrence  Spelser  testified: 

"In  filing  complaints  with  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  ClvU  Service  Commission,  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  aa  I  have  during  the 
period  of  time  I  have  worked  here  In  Wash- 
ington. I  have  never  been  informed  of  any 
disciplinary  action  taken  against  any  In- 
vestigator for  asking  Improper  questions,  for 
engaging  In  Improper  Investigative  tech- 
niques, for  barring  counsel  when  a  person 
had  a  right  to  have  counsel,  or  for  a  violation 
of  any  number  of  things  that  you  have  In 
this  bill.  Maybe  some  was  taken,  but  I  cer- 
tainly couldn't  get  that  Information  out  of 
the  agencies,  after  making  the  complaints.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  bill  also  encompass 
provision  for  disciplinary  action  that  would 
be  taken  against  Federal  employees  who  vio- 
late any  of  these  rights  that  you  have  set 
out  m  the  bill." 

Other  witnesses  also  pointed  to  the  need 
for  the  disciplinary  measures  afforded  by  the 
powers  of  an  Independent  Board  to  determine 
the  need  for  corrective  action  and  punish- 
ment, and  felt  they  would  be  more  effective 
than  criminal  penalties. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  filing  criminal 
charges  and  obtaining  prosecution  and  con- 
viction of  executive  branch  officials  which 
might  render  the  criminal  enforcement  pro- 
vision meaningless  for  employees,  a  subcom- 
mittee amendment  has  deleted  the  criminal 
penalties  in  section  4  from  the  bill  as  re- 
ported. 

Although  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  and 
the  executive  agencies  have  advocated  plac- 
ing such  administrative  remedies  within  the 
civil  service  grievance  and  appeals  system. 
the  subcommittee  believes  that  the  key  to 
effective  enforcement  of  the  unique  rights 
recognized  by  this  act  Ues  In  the  employee's 
reco'xrse  to  an  Independent  body. 

"The  theory  of  our  Government."  Profes- 
sor Westin  testified.  "Is  that  there  should  be 
somewhere  within  the  execuUve  branch 
where  this  kind  of  malpractice  Is  corrected 
and  that  good  administration  ought  to  pro- 
vide for  control  of  supervision  or  other  prac- 
tices that  are  not  proper.  But  the  sheer  size 
of  the  Federal  Establishment,  the  ambiguity 
of  the  relationship  of  the  Civil  Senlce  Com- 
mission to  employees,  and  the  many  different 
interests  that  the  ClvU  Service  Commission 
has  to  bear  In  Its  role  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, suggest  that  It  Is  not  an  effective  in- 
strument for  this  kind  of  complaint  proce- 
dure." 


StCnON-BY-SSCTION   ANALYSIS 
SICTION     1 

Section  Ifa)  makes  It  unlawful  for  a  Fed- 
eral Official  of  any  department  or  agency  to 
require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to  require 
or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of  the 
United  States  serving  In  the  department  or 
agency  or  any  person  seeking  employment  to 
dlscloee  his  race,  religion,  or  national  origins 
at  the  race,  religion,  or  national  origin  of  any 
of  his  forebears. 


This  section  does  not  prohibit  inquiry  con- 
cerning citizenship  of  such  Individual  If  his 
citizenship  is  a  statutory  condition  of  his 
obtaining  or  retaining  his  employment.  Nor 
does  It  preclude  Inquiry  of  the  Individual 
concerning  national  origin  when  such  Inquiry 
Is  thought  necessary  or  advisable  In  order  to 
determine  suitability  for  assignment  to  activ- 
ities or  vttidertaklngs  related  to  national  se- 
curity within  the  United  States  or  to  activ- 
ities or  undertakings  of  any  nature  outside 
the  United  States. 

This  provision  is  directed  at  any  practice 
which  places  the  employee  or  applicant  un- 
der compulsion  to  reveal  such  Information 
as  a  condition  of  the  employment  relation. 
It  !s  intended  to  Implement  the  concept  un- 
derlying the  Federal  merit  system  by  which 
a  person's  race,  religion,  or  national  origin 
have  no  bearing  on  his  right  to  be  considered 
for  Federal  employment  or  on  his  right  to 
retain  a  Federal  position.  This  prohibition 
does  not  limit  the  existing  authority  of  the 
executive  branch  to  acquire  such  information 
by  means  other  than  self-disclosure. 

Section  7(b) 

Section  1(b)  makes  It  unlawful  for  any 
officer  of  any  executive  department  or  execu- 
tive agency  of  the  U.S.  Goverrmient,  or  for 
any  person  acting  or  purporting  to  act  under 
this  authority,  to  state.  Intimate,  or  to  at- 
tempt to  state  or  Intimate,  to  any  civilian 
employee  of  the  United  States  serving  in  the 
department  or  agency  that  any  notice  will 
be  tAken  of  his  attendance  or  lack  of  attend- 
ance at  any  assemblage,  discussion,  or  lec- 
ture held  or  called  by  any  officer  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  U.S.  Government,  or  by 
.any  person  acting  or  purporting  to  act  under 
his  authority,  or  by  any  outside  parties  or 
organizations  to  advise,  instruct,  or  Indoc- 
trinate any  civilian  employee  of  the  United 
States  serving  In  the  department  or  agency 
m  respect  to  any  matter  or  subject  other 
than  ( 1 )  the  performance  of  official  duties 
to  which  he  Is  or  may  be  assigned  In  the 
department  or  agency,  or  (2)  the  develop- 
ment of  skills,  knowledge,  or  abilities  which 
qualify  him  for  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  section  Is  to 
be  construed  to  prohibit  taking  notice  of  the 
participation  of  a  civUian  employee  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  any  professional  group  or  associa- 
tion. 

This  provision  Is  designed  to  protect  any 
employee  from  compulsion  to  attend  meet- 
ings, discussions,  and  lectures  on  {>olltlcal. 
social,  and  economic  subjects  unrelated  to 
his  duties.  It  prevents  Government  officials 
from  using  the  employment  relationship  to 
attempt  to  Influence  employee  thoughts,  at- 
titudes, and  actions  on  subjects  which  may 
be  of  concern  to  them  as  private  citizens.  In 
particular,  this  language  is  directed  at  prac- 
tices and  fwUcles  which  In  effect  require  at- 
tendance at  such  functions.  Including  official 
lists  of  those  attending  or  not  attending:  its 
purpose  is  to  prohibit  threats,  direct  or  im- 
plied, written  or  oral,  of  official  retaliation  for 
nonattendance. 

This  section  does  not  affect  existing  au- 
thority for  providing  information  designed 
to  promote  the  health  and  safety  of  em- 
ployees. Nor  does  it  affect  existing  authority 
to  call  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  publiciz- 
ing and  giving  notice  of  activities  or  service, 
sponsored  by  the  department  or  agency,  or 
campaigns  such  as  charitable  fund  cam- 
paigns and  savings  bond  drives. 

Section  1(c) 
Section  1(c)  makes  It  vmlawful  for  any  of- 
Icer  of  any  executive  department  or  agency, 
or  for  any  p>erson  acting  or  purporting  to  act 
under  his  authority,  to  require  or  request  or 
to  attempt  to  require  or  request  any  civilian 
employee  serving  in  the  department  or  agen- 
cy to  participate  in  any  way  In  any  activities 
or  undertakings  unless  they  are  related  to 
the  performance  of  official  duties  to  which  he 


is  or  may  be  assigned  In  the  department  or 
agency  or  to  the  development  of  skills, 
knowledge,  or  abilities  which  qualify  him  for 
the  performance  of  such  duties. 

This  section  is  directed  against  official 
practices,  requests,  or  orders  that  an  em- 
ployee take  part  In  any  civic  function,  polit- 
ical program,  or  community  endeavor,  or 
other  activity  which  he  might  enjoy  as  a 
private  citizen,  but  which  Is  unrelated  to  his 
employment.  It  does  not  affect  any  existing 
authority  to  use  appropriate  techniques  for 
publicizing  existence  of  community  programs 
such  as  blood-donation  drives,  or  agency  pro- 
grams, benefits  or  services,  and  for  affording 
opportunity  for  employee  participation  if  he 
desires. 

Section  Hd) 

Section  1(d)  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  of- 
ficer of  any  executive  department  or  agency. 
or  for  any  person  acting  under  his  authority 
to  require  or  request  or  attempt  to  require 
or  request,  any  civilian  employee  serving  In 
the  department  or  agency  to  make  any  report 
of  his  activities  or  undertakings  unless  they 
are  related  to  the  performance  of  official 
duties  or  to  the  development  of  skills,  knowl- 
edge, or  abilities  which  qualify  him  for  the 
performance  of  such  dutie.s.  or  (2)  unless 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  employee 
Is  engaged  in  outside  activities  or  employ- 
ment in  conflict  with  his  official  duties. 

This  section  is  a  minimum  guarantee  of 
the  freedom  of  an  employee  to  participate  or 
not  to  participate  In  any  endeavor  or  activity 
in  his  private  life  iis  a  citizen,  free  of  com- 
pulsion to  repKsrt  to  supervisors  his  action  or 
his  inaction,  his  involvement  or  his  nonin- 
volvement.  This  section  is  to  assure  that  In 
his  private  thoughts,  actions,  and  activities 
he  Is  free  of  intimidation  or  Inhibition  as  a 
result  of  the  employment  relation. 

The  exceptions  to  the  prohibition  are  not 
legislative  mandates  to  require  such  Infor- 
mation In  those  circumstances,  but  merely 
provide  an  area  of  executive  discretion  for 
reasonable  management  purjxises  and  for 
observance  and  enforcement  of  existing  laws 
governing  employee  conduct  and  conflicts 
of  Interest. 

Section  He) 

Section  1(e)  makes  It  unlawful  for  any 
officer  of  any  executive  department  or  agen- 
cy, or  any  person  acting  under  his  authority, 
to  require  or  request  any  civilian  employee 
serving  in  the  department  or  agency,  or  any 
person  applying  for  employment  as  a  civUlan 
employee  to  submit  to  any  interrogation  or 
examination  or  to  take  any  psychological 
test  designed  to  elicit  from  him  any  inlor- 
matlon  concerning  his  personal  relationship 
with  any  person  connected  with  him  by  blood 
or  marriage,  or  concerning  his  religious  be- 
liefs or  practices,  or  concerning  his  attitude 
or  conduct  with  respect  to  sexual  matters. 

In  accordance  with  an  amendment  made 
after  hearings  on  S.  3779,  a  proviso  Is  In- 
cluded to  assure  that  nothing  contained  In 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a 
physician  from  eliciting  such  Information  or 
authorizing  such  test  in  the  diagnosis  or 
treatment  of  any  civilian  employee  or  appli- 
cant where  he  feels  the  information  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  individual  Is  suffering  from  men- 
tal illness.  The  bill  as  introduced  limited  this 
Inquiry  to  psychiatrists,  but  an  amendment 
extended  It  to  physicians,  since  the  subcom- 
mittee was  told  that  when  no  psychiatrist 
is  available,  it  may  be  necessary  for  a  gen- 
eral physician  to  obtain  this  information  In 
determining  the  presence  of  mental  Illness 
and  the  need  for  further  treatment. 

This  medical  determination  Is  to  be  made 
in  Individual  cases  and  not  pursuant  to  gen- 
eral practice  or  regulation  governing  the 
examination  of  employees  or  applicants  ac- 
cording to  grade,  agency,  or  duties. 

Under  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  this  lan- 
guage Is  not  to  be  construed  to  prohibit  an 
official  from  advising  an  employee  or  appU- 
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cant  of  a  specific  charge  of  sexual  miscon- 
duct made  against  that  person  and  affording 
him  an  opportunity  to  refute  the  charge. 
While  providing  no  authority  to  request  or 
demand  such  information,  the  section  does 
not  prevent  an  official  who  has  received 
charges  of  misconduct  which  might  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  person's  employ- 
ment, from  obtaining  a  clarification  of  the 
matter  if  the  employee  wishes  to  provide  it. 
This  section  would  not  prohibit  aU  per- 
sonalltv  tests  but  merely  those  questions  on 
the  tests  which  Inquire  Into  the  three  areas 
in  which  citizens  have  a  right  to  keep  their 
thoughts  to  themselves. 

It  raises  the  criterion  for  requiring  such 
personal  information  from  the  general  "fit- 
ness for  duty"  test  to  the  need  for  diagnosing 
or  treating  mental  illness.  The  second  pro- 
viso is  designed  to  prohibit  mass-testing  pro- 
grams. The  language  of  this  section  provides 
guldellness  for  the  various  personnel  and 
medical  specialists  whose  practices  and  deter- 
minations may  Invade  employee  personal 
privacy  and  thereby  affect  the  individual's 
employment  prospects  or  opportunities  for 
advancement. 

A  committee  amendment  in  section  6  pro- 
vided an  exception  to  this  prohibition  In  the 
case  of  the  use  of  such  psychological  tests 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the 
National  Security  Agency,  only  If  the  Direc- 
tor makes  a  personal  finding  that  the  Infor- 
mation is  necessary  to  protect  the  national 
security. 

Section  Hf) 
Section  Kf)  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
officer  of  any  executive  department  or  agency 
or  anv  person  acting  under  his  authority,  to 
require  or  request  or  attempt  to  require  or 
request  anv  civiinn  employee  or  any  appli- 
cant for  emplovment  to  take  any  polygraph 
'test  designed  to  elicit  from  him  Inforrna- 
tion  concerning  his  personal  relationship 
with  any  person  connected  with  him  by 
blood  or  marriage,  or  concerning  his  reUgious 
beliefs  or  practices  or  concerning  his  atti- 
tude or  conduct  with  respect  to  sexual  mat- 
ters While  this  section  does  not  eliminate 
entirely  the  use  of  so-called  lie  detectors  In 
Government,  it  insures  that  where  such  de- 
vices are  used,  officials  may  not  inquire  Into 
matters  which  are  of  a  personal  nature. 

As  with  psychological  testing,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  the  National  Se- 
ctulty  Agencv.  under  section  6,  are  not  pro- 
hibited from"  acquiring  such  information  by 
polygraph,   provided   certain   conditions   are 

met. 

Section  Hg) 

Section  Kg)  makes  It  Illegal  for  an  offi- 
cial to  require  or  request  an  employee  under 
his  management  to  support  the  nomination 
or  election  of  anyone  to  pubUc  office  through 
personal  endeavor,  financial  contribution,  or 
any  other  thing  of  value.  An  employee  may 
not  be  required  or  requested  to  attend  any 
meeting  held  to  promote  or  support  the  ac- 
tivities or  undertakings  of  any  political  party 
in  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  assure 
that  the  emplovee  is  free  from  any  Job-re- 
lated pressures  to  conform  his  thoughts  ajid 
attitudes  and  actions  in  political  matters 
unrelated  to  his  Job  to  those  of  his  super- 
visors With  respect  to  his  superiors,  it  pro- 
tects him  in  the  privacy  of  his  contribution 
or  lack  of  contribution  to  the  civic  affairs  and 
political  life  of  his  community,  State  and 
Nation.  In  particular,  it  protects  him  from 
commands  or  requests  of  his  employer  to 
buy  tickets  to  fundraislng  ftmctlons.  or  to 
attend  such  functions,  to  compile  position 
papers  or  research  material  for  political  pur- 
poses, or  make  any  other  coinrlbution  whlcn 
constitutes  a  political  act  or  which  places 
him  m  the  position  of  publicly  expressing 
his  support  or  nonsupport  of  a  party  or  can- 
didate. This  section  also  assures  that,  al- 
though there  is  no  evidence  of  such  activities 
at  present,  no  Federal  agency  may  In  the  fu- 


ture improperly  involve  Itself  In  the  under- 
takings of  any  political  party  In  the  United 
States.  Its  territories,  or  possessions. 
Section  l{h) 
Section  l(hi  makes  it  Illegal  for  an  official 
to  coerce  or  attempt  to  coerce  any  civlUan 
emplovee  in  the  department  or  agency  to  in- 
vest his  earnings  in  bonds  or  other  govern- 
ment obligations  or  securities,  or  to  make 
donations  to  any  institution  or  cause.  This 
section  does  not  prohibit  officials  from  call- 
ing meetings  or  taking  any  other  appropriate 
action  to  afford  employees  the  opportunity 
volunlarllv  to  invest  his  earnings  in  bonds 
or  other  obligations  or  voluntarily  to  make 
donations  to  any  institution  or  cause.  Ap- 
propriate action,  in  the  committee's  view. 
might  include  pubhcity  and  other  forms  of 
persuasion  short  of  Job-rel.-ited  pressures. 
threats,  intimidation,  reprisals  of  various 
tvpes.  and  ••blacklists"  circulated  through 
the  employee's  office  or  agency  to  publicize 
his  noncompliance. 

^  Section  Hi) 
Section  1(1) 'makes  It  Illegal  for  an  official 
to  require  or  request  any  clrtllan  employee 
In  the  department  or  agency  to  disclose  any 
Items  of  his  property,  income,  or  other  as- 
sets, source  of  income,  or  llabUities.  or  his 
personal  or  domestic  expenditures  or  those  of 
any  member  of  his  family.  Exempted  from 
co-i-erage  under  this  provision  is  any  clvUlan 
employee  who  has  authority  to  make  any 
final  determination  with  respect  to  the  tax 
or  other  UablUty  to  the  United  States  of 
any  person,  corporation,  or  other  legal  entity, 
or  "with  respect  to  claims  which  require  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  moneys.  Section  6  pro- 
vides certain  exemptions  for  two  seciirity 
agencies. 

Neither  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
nor  any  other  executive  department  or 
agency  is  prohibited  under  this  section  from 
requiring  any  civilian  employee  to  make  such 
reports  as  niav  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  determination  of  his  llabUity  for 
taxes  tariffs,  custom  duties,  or  other  obliga- 
tions imposed  by  law.  This  proviso  Is  to 
assure  that  Federal  employees  may  be  sub- 
ject to  any  reporting  or  disclosure  require- 
ments demanded  by  any  law  applicable  to 
all  persons  in  certain  circumstances. 
Section  l(j) 
Section  KJi  makes  it  Illegal  to  require  or 
request  any  civilian  employee  exempted  from 
application  of  section  3(1)  under  the  first 
proviso  of  that  section,  to  disclose  any  items 
of  his  propertv.  Income,  or  other  assets. 
source  of  income,  or  liabUlties,  or  his  personal 
or  domestic  expenditure  or  those  of  any 
member  of  his  family  or  household  other 
than  specific  Items  tending  to  Indicate  a 
confilct  of  Interest  in  respect  to  the  perform- 
ance of  any  of  the  official  duties  to  which  he 
Is  or  may  be  assigned. 

This  section  is  designed  to  abolish  and  pro- 
hibit broad  general  Inquiries  which  em- 
ployees have  likened  to  "fishing  expeditions" 
and  to  confine  any  disclosure  requirements 
Imposed  on  an  employee  to  reasonable  In- 
quiries about  Job-related  financial  Interests. 
This  does  not  preclude,  therefore,  question- 
ing m  IndUidual  cases  where  there  is  reason 
to  believe  the  employee  has  a  conflict  of 
interest  with  his  official  duties. 
Section  l(k) 
Section  Kki  makes  It  unlaix'ful  for  a  Fed- 
eral official  of  any  department  or  agency 
to  require  or  request,  or  attempt  to  require 
or  request,  a  clvUlan  employee  who  Is  under 
Investigation  for  misconduct,  to  submit  to 
interrogation  which  could  lead  to  dlsclpUnary 
action  without  the  presence  of  counsel  or 
other  person  of  his  choice.  If  he  wishes. 

This  section  Is  Intended  to  rectify  a  long- 
standing denial  of  due  process  by  which 
agency  investigators  and  other  officials  pro- 
hibit or  discourage  presence  of  counsel  or  a 
friend.  This  provision  Is  directed  at  any  In- 


terrogation which  could  lead  to  loss  of  Job, 
pay,  security  clearance,  or  denial  of  promo- 
tion rights. 

This  right  inures  to  the  employee  at  the 
inception  of  the  Investigation,  and  the  sec- 
tion does  not  require  that  the  employee  b« 
accused  formally  of  any  wrongdoing  before 
he  may  request  presence  of  counsel  or  friend. 
The  section  does  not  require  the  agency  or 
department  to  furnish  counsel. 
Section  f  i !) 

Section  1(1)  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  Fed- 
eral official  of  any  department  or  agency  to 
discharge,  discipline,  demote,  deny  promo- 
tion, relocate,  reassign,  or  otherwise  impair 
existing  terms  or  conditions  of  employment 
of  any  employee,  or  threaten  to  commit  any 
such  acts,  because  the  employee  has  refused 
or  failed  to  comply  with  any  action  made 
unlawful  by  this  a"ct  or  exercised  any  right 
granted  bv  the  a#f> 

This  section  prohibits  discrimination 
against  any  employee  because  he  refufees  to 
comply  with  an  Illegal  order  as  defined  by 
this  act  or  takes  advantage  of  a  legal  right 
embodied  in  the  act. 


SECTION    a 

Section  2(a)  makes  It  unlawful  for  any 
officer  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
or  anv  person  acting  or  purporting  to  act 
under"  his  authority  to  require  or  request,  or 
attempt  \o  reqtUre  or  request,  any  executive 
department  or  any  executive  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  or  any  officer  or  employee 
serving  in  such  department  or  agency,  to 
violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  1  of 
this  act. 

Specifically,  this  section  Is  Intended  to 
ensure  that  the  Civil  Ser\'lce  Commission, 
acting  as  the  coordinating  pollcj-making 
body  in  the  area  of  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ment shall  be  subject  to  the  same  strictures 
as  the  individual  departments  or  agencies. 
Section  2(b)  makes  it  unla'wful  for  any 
officer  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
or  any  person  acting  or  purporting  to  act 
under  his  authority,  to  require  or  request, 
or  attempt  to  require  or  request,  any  person 
seeking  to  establish  civil  ser.'ice  statiis  or 
eligltllitv  for  CivUlan  employment,  or  any 
person  applving  for  emplo>Tnent.  or  any 
Civilian  employee  of  the  United  States  serv- 
ing m  any  department  or  agency,  to  submit 
to  any  Iriterrogatlon  or  examination  or  to 
take  anv  psvchologlcal  test  which  is  designed 
to  elicit  from  him  information  concerning 
his  personal  relationship  with  any  person 
connected  with  him  by  blood  or  marriage,  or 
concerning  his  religious  beliefs  or  practices, 
or  concerning  his  attitude  or  conduct  with 
respect  to  sexual  matters. 

This  section  Is  Intended  to  assure  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  prohibitions  to  which  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  subject  in  sections 
1(e)  and  (f ) .  The  provisos  contained  In  sec- 
tion 1(6)  are  restated  here  to  assure  that 
nothing  m  tbls  section  is  to  be  construed 
to  prohibit  a  physician  from  acquiring  such 
data  to  determine  mental  Illness,  or  an  offi- 
cial from  informing  an  Individual  of  a  spe- 
cific charge  of  sexual  misconduct  and  afford- 
ing him  an  opportunity  to  refute  the  charge. 
Section  2(c)  m.-\kes  It  unlawful  for  any 
officer  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Sen-Ice  Commission 
to  require  or  request  any  person  seeking  to 
establish  civil  service  status  or  eligibility  for 
emplo\Tnent.  or  any  person  appl>*lng  for  em- 
ployment in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  or  any  civUlan  employee 
serving  In  anv  department  or  agency  to  take 
anv  polygrapii  test  designed  to  elicit  from 
hiin  mformatlon  concerning  his  personal  re- 
lationships with  any  person  connected  with 
him  by  blood  or  marriage,  or  concerning  his 
religious  beliefs  or  practices,  or  concerning 
his  attitude  or  conduct  with  respect  to  sexual 
matters. 

This  section  applies  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1(f)  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
in    Instances   where    It   has    authority   over 
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agency  personnel  practices  or  In  cases  In 
which  Its  ofBclals  request  inXomutlon  from 
the  applicant  or  employee. 

SECTION     3 

This  section  applies  the  act  to  military 
supervisors  by  making  violations  of  the  act 
also  violations  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice. 

SBCnON    4 

Section  4  provides  civil  remedies  for  vio- 
lation of  the  act  by  granting  an  applicant 
or  employee  the  right  to  bring  a  civil  action 
In  the  Federal  district  court  for  a  court  order 
to  halt  the  violation,  or  to  obtain  complete 
redress  against  the  consequences  or  the  vio- 
lation. The  action  may  be  brought  in  his 
own  behalf  or  in  behalf  of  himself  and  others 
similarly  situated,  and  the  action  may  be 
filed  against  the  offending  officer  or  person 
in  the  Federal  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  violation  occurs  or  Is  threatened, 
or  In  the  district  In  which  the  offending  of- 
ficer or  person  is  found,  or  In  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  court  hearing  the  case  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  adjudicate  the  civil  action  with- 
out regard  to  the  actuality  or  amount  of 
pecuniary  injury  done  or  threatened.  More- 
over, the  suit  may  be  maintained  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  the  aggrieved  party 
has  exhausted  available  administrative  reme- 
dies. If  the  individual  complainant  has  pur- 
sued his  relief  through  administrative  reme- 
dies established  for  enforcement  of  the  act 
and  has  obtained  complete  protection  against 
threatened  violations  or  complete  redress  for 
violations,  this  relief  may  be  pleaded  In  bar 
of  the  suit.  The  court  Is  empowered  to  pro- 
vide whatever  broad  equitable  and  legal  re- 
lief it  may  deem  necessary  to  afford  full  pro- 
tection to  the  aggrieved  party;  such  relief 
may  include  restraining  orders.  Interlocutory 
Injunctions,  permanent  Injunctions,  manda- 
tory Injunctions,  or  such  other  Judgments  or 
decrees  as  may  be  necessary  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Another  provision  of  section  4  would  per- 
mit an  aggrieved  person  to  give  written  con- 
sent to  any  employee  organization  to  bring  a 
civil  action  on  his  behalf,  or  to  Intervene  in 
such  action.  "Employee  organizations"  as 
used  in  this  section  includes  any  brother- 
hood, council,  federation,  organization,  union, 
or  professional  association  made  up  in  whole 
or  In  part  of  Federal  civilian  employees,  and 
which  deals  with  departments,  agencies,  com- 
missions, and  Independent  agencies  regarding 
employee  matters. 

A  committee  amendment  provides  that  the 
Attorney  General  shall  defend  officers  or  per- 
sona who  acted  pursuant  to  an  order,  regula- 
tion, or  directive,  or  who.  in  his  opinion,  did 
not  willfully  violate  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

SKCTION    s 

Section  5  establishes  an  Independent  Board 
on  Employees'  Rights,  to  provide  employees 
with  an  alternative  means  of  obtaining  ad- 
ministrative relief  from  violations  of  the  act, 
short  of  recourse  to  the  Judicial  system. 

Section  5(a)  provides  for  a  Board  composed 
of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  No  member 
shall  be  an  employee  of  the  U.S.  CJhsvernment 
and  no  more  than  two  members  may  be  of  the 
same  political  party.  The  President  shall  des- 
ignate one  member  as  Chairman. 

Section  5ib)  defines  the  term  of  office  for 
members  of  the  Board,  providing  that  one 
member  of  the  initial  Board  shall  serve  for 
5  years,  one  for  3  years,  and  one  for  I  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment;  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  one  of  these 
terms  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term.  Thereafter,  each  member  shall 
be  appointed  for  6  years. 

Section  S(ci  establishes  the  compensation 
for  Board  members  at  $75  for  each  day  spent 
working  In  the  work  of  the  Board,  plus  ac- 
tual travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In  lieu  of 


subsistence  experises  when  away  from  their 
usual  places  of  residence. 

Section  5(d)  provides  that  two  members 
of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

Section  5(e)  provides  that  the  Board  may 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  neces- 
sary employees,  and  make  such  expenditures 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Board. 

Section  5(f)  authorizes  the  Board  to  make 
necessary  rtUes  and  regulations  to  carry  out 
Its  functions. 

Section  5(g)  provides  that  the  Board  shall 
have  the  authority  and  duty  to  receive  and 
Investigate  written  complaints  from  or  on 
behalf  cf  any  person  claiming  to  be  affected 
or  aggrieved  by  any  violation  or  threatened 
violation  of  this  act.  and  to  conduct  a  hear- 
ing on  each  such  complaint.  Moreover,  with- 
in 10  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  a  com- 
plaint, the  Board  must  furnish  notice  of 
time,  place,  and  nature  of  the  hearing  to 
all  Interested  parties,  and  within  30  days 
after  concluding  the  hearing.  It  must  render 
Its  final  decision  regarding  any  complaint. 

Section  5(h)  provides  that  officers  or  rep- 
resentatives of  any  employee  organization 
In  any  degree  concerned  with  employment  of 
the  category  In  which  the  violation  or  tiireat 
occurs,  shall  be  given  an  opp>ortunlty  to 
participate  In  the  hearing  through  submis- 
sion of  written  data,  views,  or  arguments.  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Board  they  are  to  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  oral  presenta- 
tion. This  section  further  provides  that  Gov- 
ernment employees  called  ujjon  by  any  party 
or  by  any  Federal  employee  organization  to 
participate  In  any  phase  of  any  administra- 
tive or  Judicial  proceeding  under  this  section 
shall  be  free  to  do  so  without  Incurring  travel 
cost  or  loss  In  leave  or  pay.  They  shall  be 
free  from  restraint,  coercion.  Interference,  in- 
timidation, or  reprisal  in  or  because  of  their 
participation.  Any  periods  of  time  spent  by 
Government  employees  during  such  proceed- 
ings shall  be  held  to  be  Federal  employment 
for  all  purposes. 

Section  5(1)  applies  to  the  Board  hearings 
the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  relating  to  notice  and  conduct  of 
hearings  Insofar  as  consistent  with  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section. 

Section  5(J)  requires  the  Board,  if  It  deter- 
mines after  a  hearing  that  this  act  ihas  not 
been  violated,  to  state  such  determination 
and  notify  all  Interested  parties  of  the  find- 
ings. This  determination  shall  constitute  a 
final  decision  of  the  Board  for  purposes  of 
Judicial  review. 

Section  5(k)  specifies  the  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  Board  If.  after  a  hearing.  It 
determines  that  any  violation  of  this  act  has 
been  committed  or  threatened.  In  such  case. 
the  Board  shall  Immediately  Issue  any  cause 
to  be  served  on  the  offending  officer  or  em- 
ployee an  order  requiring  him  to  cease  and 
desist  from  the  unlawful  practice  or  act.  The 
Board  Is  to  endeavor  to  eliminate  the  unlaw- 
ful act  or  practice  by  Informal  methods  of 
conference,  conciliation,  and  persuasion. 

Within  Its  discretion,  the  Board  may,  In 
the  case  of  a  first  offense,  issue  an  official 
reprimand  against  the  offending  officer  or 
employee,  or  order  the  employee  suspended 
from  his  position  without  pay  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  15  days.  In  the  case  of  a 
second  or  subsequent  offense,  the  Board  may 
order  the  offending  officer  or  employee  sus- 
pended without  pay  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing 30  days,  or  may  order  his  removal  from 
office. 

Officers  app>olnted  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
are  specifically  excluded  from  the  applica- 
tion of  these  disciplinary  measures;  but  the 
section  provides  that.  In  the  case  of  a  viola- 
tion of  this  act  by  such  Individuals,  the 
Board  may  transmit  a  report  concerning  such 
violation  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Section    5(1)     provides    for    Board    action 


when  any  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  any  person  acting  under 
his  authority  violates  the  act.  In  such  event, 
the  Board  shall-  ( 1 1  snbmlt  a  report  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  military  department  concerned. 
(2)  endeavor  to  eliminate  any  unlawful  act 
or  practice  through  Informal  methods  of  con- 
ference, conciliation,  and  persuasion,  .uid  (3) 
refer  Its  determination  and  the  record  in  the 
case  to  any  person  authorized  to  convene 
general  courts-martial  under  section  822 
(article  22)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
Wheii  this  determination  and  report  Is  re- 
ceived, the  person  designated  shall  mune- 
diately  dispose  of  the  matter  under  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  47  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Section  5(m)  provides  that  when  any  party 
disagrees  with  an  order  or  final  determina- 
tion of  the  Board,  he  may  Institute  a  civil 
action  for  Judicial  review  In  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  wherein  the  viola- 
tion or  threatened  violation  occurred,  or  In 
the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  court  has  Jurisdiction  to  (1)  affirm, 
modify,  or  set  aside  any  determination  or 
order  made  by  the  Board,  or  (2)  require 
the  Board  to  make  any  determln.ition  or 
order  which  It  Is  authorized  to  make  under 
section  5(k)  but  which  it  has  refused  to 
make.  In  considering  the  record  as  a  whole, 
the  court  Is  to  set  aside  any  finding,  con- 
clusion, determination,  or  order  of  the  Board 
unsupported  by  substantial  evidence 

The  type  of  review  envisioned  here  is  simi- 
lar to  that  obtained  under  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  in  such  cases  but  this 
section  affords  a  somewhat  enlarged  scope 
for  consideration  of  his  case  than  Is  now  gen- 
erally accorded  on  appeal  of  employee  cases. 
The  court  here  has  more  discretion  for  action 
on  Its  own  Initiative.  To  the  extent  that  they 
are  consistent  with  this  section,  the  provi- 
sions for  Judicial  review  in  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  would  apply. 

Section  5(n)  provides  for  congressional  re- 
view by  directing  the  Board  to  submit  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives an  annual  report  which  must  Include  a 
statement  concerning  the  nature  of  all  com- 
plaints filed  with  It.' the  determinations  and 
orders  resulting  from  hearings,  and  the 
names  of  all  officers  or  employees  against 
whom  any  penalties  have  been  imposed  under 
this  section. 

Section  5(0)  provides  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  for  the  Board  on  Employee  Rights. 

SECTION    6 

Section  6  is  a  committee  amendment 
which  provides  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  an  officer  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  under  specific  con- 
ditions, from  requesting  an  applicant  or  em- 
ployee to  submit  a  personal  flnancal  state- 
ment of  the  type  defined  In  subsections  1 
(1)  and  (J)  or  to  take  any  polygraph  or 
psychological  test  designed  to  elicit  the  per- 
sonal Information  protected  under  subsec- 
tion Ke)  or  1(f). 

In  these  Agencies,  such  Information  may 
be  required  from  the  employee  or  applicant 
by  such  methods  only  If  the  Director  of  the 
Agency  makes  a  personal  finding  with  regard 
to  each  Individual  that  such  test  or  Informa- 
tion Is  required  to  protect  the  national  se- 
curity. 

SECTION    7 

Section  7  provides  that  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

SECTION    8 

Section  8  Is  a  subcommittee  amendment. 
It  provides  that  nothing  contained  In  sec- 
tions 4  or  5  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  department  and  agency 
grievance  procedures  to  enforce  this  act  The 
section   makes   it   clear,   however,    that   the 
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existence  of  such  procedures  are  not  to  pre- 
clude any  appUcant  or  employee  from  pur- 
suing any  other  available  remedies.  However, 
if  under  the  procedures  established  by  an 
agency,  the  complainant  has  obtained  com- 
plete "protection  against  threatened  viola- 
tions, or  complete  redress  for  violations,  such 
relief  mav  be  pleaded  in  bar  In  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  or  m  proceedings  before  the  Board 
on  Employee  Rights. 

Furthermore,  an  employee  may  not  seek 
his  remedy  through  both  the  Board  and  the 
court.  If  he  elects  to  pursue  his  remedies 
through  the  Board  under  section  5.  for  in- 
stance, he  waives  his  right  under  section  4 
to  take  his  case  directly  to  the  district  court. 

SECTION    9 

Section  9  is  a  statement  of  the  standard 
severability  clause.  In  the  event  that  any 
provision  in  this  act  Is  held  invalid,  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  act  are  not  to-be  af- 
fected  by    Its   invalidity. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  that  various  articles 
and  editorials  reporting  the  purposes  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unarumcus  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  to  the  bill  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
ExHisrr  1 


Excerpt  From  Testimony  or  Prof.  Alan 
Westin  Before  Constitutional  Rights 
SrBCOMMrrTEE  Hearings  on  S.  3779 
There  Is  a  wealth  of  evidence.  Including 
hearings  and  reports  of  this  subcommittee, 
that  show  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
of  Federal  practices  In  the  areas  that  are 
being  examined  In  these  hearings.  First  of 
all.  personnel  selection  and  periodic  em- 
ployee checking  by  means  such  as  polygraphs 
and  personality  testings  have  been  used  by 
a  wide  variety  of  Federal  agencies,  and  are 
still  used  today,  often  In  sltuaUons  where 
there  is  no  real'  need  to  resort  to  such  tech- 
niques of  psychological  surveillance  and 
when  other  methods  that  intrude  far  less 
Into  personal  privacy  are  available  to  serve 
the  leglUmate  needs  of  Federal  agencies. 

If  I  can  give  one  example  of  this— In  the 
general  field  of  personality  testing  the  main 
argument  that  Is  made  for  the  need  to  use 
personality  testing,  either  to  select  among 
employees  or  to  screen  employees  for  promo- 
tion purposes,  is  that  other  techniques  of 
assessing  them  are  not  as  profound  or  not 
as  penetrating  as  the  personality  tests.  This 
is  a  premise  which  has  never  been  proved 
in  the  psychological  literature.  More  than 
that,  there  are  other  techniques  such  as  the 
careful  Interview,  record  analysis  of  a  per- 
son's performance  in  Jobs  in  the  past,  apti- 
tude tests  that  will  allow  you  to  form  a 
Judgment  on  the  Indlvlduars  capacity  to 
perform  the  kind  of  Job  that  he  Is  being 
considered  for.  and  simulated  exercises  which 
will  present  the  kinds  of  problems  an  Indi- 
vidual will  be  called  on  to  deal  with  on  the 
Job.  This  Is  illustrated  by  the  In-basket  exec- 
utive technique,  which  gives  a  person  a  set 
cf  descriptions  of  a  company,  and  calls  on 
him  to  write  certain  memos  and  react  to 
certain  problems. 

Another  kind  of  important  test  which  gets 
at  things  important  in  making  personnel  de- 
cisions, but  does  not  Invade  privacy  im- 
properly are  tests  to  gage  whether  a  pro- 
spective employee  understands  the  role  that 
he  is  going  to  play  In  the  organization.  This 


calls  for  individuals  to  be  able  to  describe 
what  kind  of  qualities  are  desirable  in  a 
salesman  for  Sears.  Roebuck  or  a  person 
going  to  be  a  farm  agent  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  To  be  able  to  describe  these 
m  a  way  of  Insuring  that  the  candidate 
comprehends  the  social  role  he  is  being 
called  on  to  play,  but  does  not  try  to  find 
out  whether  he  really  is  such  a  person  deep 
down  in  his  private  self. 

This  Is  not  an  Invasion  of  privacy  because 
it  does  not  use  questions  about  sex.  religion, 
ideology,  and  personal  life  to  try  to  get  an 
individual  to  reveal  what  he  really  is  inside, 
but  rather  you  ask  him  to  project  himself 
into  the  role  that  he  Is  being  considered  for 
in  an  agency,  and  thus  you  are  able  to  ask 
a  person:  "Do  you  understand  what  is  ex- 
pected of  you?  Can  you  play  the  game  that 
is  expected  of  you  as  a  corporate  executive 
or  as  an  employee  of  the  Government?" 

While  some  might  argue  that  this  still 
calls  on  him  to  say  things  that  are  an  Indi- 
cation of  his  capacity  to  be  like  all  others  in 
the  organization,  it  is  not  an  invasion  of 
privacy.  •  •  • 

It  Is'  often  said  that  an  Interview  Is  often 
more  of  an  invasion  of  privacy  than  the 
administration  of  personality  tests.  This  is 
not  an  effective  argument  because  there  is  a 
saving  human  quality  In  the  oral  interview. 
People  cannot  be  as  aggressive  or  as  decep- 
tive In  Interviews  as  on  the  personality  tests 
because  American  society  has  built  up  a  set 
of  social  conventions  about  what  Is  fair 
Interviewing.  Thus  you  cannot  ask  a  person 
face  to  face  many  of  the  questions  that  are 
written  down  In  personality  tests  for  the  in- 
dividual to  fill  In  or  answer. 

Also,  if  vou  ask  someone  a  question  di- 
rectly, he  knows  about  it.  It  becomes  com- 
mon'knowledge  in  that  agency,  its  use  is  re- 
ported to  hearings  such  as  this  subcommittee 
is  conducting  or  to  the  press.  The  questions 
are  there  for  the  public  to  Judge  and  to 
assess.  If  an  employer  asks  a  candidate  di- 
rectly, "Do  you  believe  in  the  second  coming 
of  Christ?"  this  would  probably  be  regarded 
by  the  agencv  Itself  as  an  improper  question 
for  an  Interview,  and  socletv  would  decide 
very  quickly  that  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
question  it  wants  in  an  oral  interview  for  the 
selection  of  someone  for  the  Peace  Corps. 
But.  because  It  Is  wrapped  In  the  mantle  of 
science,  and  there  Is  supposed  to  be  some 
kind  of  unproved  scientific  verification  of 
this  question  being  relevant  In  some  way  to 
the  person's  emotional  stability,  we  have 
crept  into  the  practice  of  allowing  that  ques- 
tion to  be  asked  indirectly,  through  a  per- 
sonality test  m  a  way  that  we  would  never 
tolerate  that  question  being  asked  directly  in 
an  interview  with  that  person  when  he  ap- 
plied for  selection  or  evaluation  within  an 
agency. 

I  use  these  as  examples  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  let  polygraph- 
ing and  personality  testing  expand  the  scope 
of  questioning  In  a  way  that  our  law  and  our 
governmental  practice  has  rejected  for  di- 
rect oral  questioning  or  WTltten  Interroga- 
tion of  Individuals. 

This  Is  one  of  the  key  problems  of  science 
and  privacy— that  things  are  being  done  in 
the  name  of  science  which  we  would  not  al- 
low to  be  done  directly.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  scientists  who  support  these  techniques 
must  Justify  their  case,  and  do  so  in  a  way 
that  person's  who  defend  the  personality  test 
have  never  been  able  to  Justify  in  any  public 
hearing— before  the  Congress  or  In  their  own 
literature  nor  has  this  been  done  In  terms  of 
the  ethical  Issue  of  the  role  a  psychologist  Is 
supposed  to  play  in  his  relationship  to  the 
Individual  who  trusts  him  and  reveals  him- 
self for  purposes  of  other  kinds  of  occasions, 
such  as  helping  an  individual  who  Is  men- 
tally disturbed  or  who  seeks  counseling  for 
vocational  choice.  Trading  on  this  kind  of 
reputation  for  confidence  the  psychologist 
has  allowed  himself  to  become  an  agent  of 


extraction     for     institutional     employers — 
corporations  and  government. 

I  would  suggest  that,  despite  some  on- 
going work  by  special  committees  that  have 
been  set  up  by  the  executive  branch,  the 
Federal  executive  branch  has  not  estabUshed 
clear  and  sensitive  rules  governing  tlie  oc- 
casions on  which  techniques  such  as  poly- 
graphs and  personality  testing  might  be 
used,  and  surely  has  not  yet  established 
careful  procedures  for  conducting  such  in- 
terrogations in  any  of  the  limited  areas  in 
which  it  mlgl^t  be  juBtifled. 


Exhibit  2 
IProm   the   Columbus    (Ohio)    Sunday  Dis- 
patch. July  30.  19671 
Ervin  Bill  Seeks  To  Curtail  Nost  Actions 
OF  Big  Brother 
(By  Richard  WUson) 
Big  Brother  has  been  putting  In  overtime 
watching  his  good  and  faithful  servants  and 
reporting  to  the  computers  when  and  how 
long  they  go  to  the  rest  room,  how  many 
are  pregnant,  how  they  like  their  sex.  and 
how  many  savings  bonds  they  buy. 

Five  large  filing  cabinets  In  the  offices  of 
the  Constitutional  Rights  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  are  bulging 
with  the  complaints  of  the  good  and  faith- 
ful servants  who  resent,  not  to  say  detest, 
Big  Brother's  nosiness. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  understand  what 
intrusion  of  privacy  really  means  can  find 
out  by  getting  a  government  Job. 

The  range  of  the  intrusion  runs  to  psychi- 
atric interviews,  psychological  testing,  prob- 
ing interrogations  about  rellgiotis.  family, 
and  sexual  matters,  coercion  to  buy  bonds 
and  support  political  parties,  filling  out  race 
and  national  origin  forms,  disclosure  of  per- 
sonal finances  and  creditors,  pressure  to  take 
part  In  community  activities  having  nothing 
to  do  with  an  employe's  Job,  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  general  behavior  patterns  conform- 
ing to  those  approved  by  a  supervisor. 

A  majority  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
55  members,"  has  Joined  in  sponsoring  legis- 
lation proposed  by  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin.  D-N.C, 
giving  federal  employes  and  their  familiijs, 
some  10  million  people,  a  little  more  privacy. 
But  Senator  Ervin's  bill  means  more  tha.n 
that.  It  means  that  the  federal  government 
will  set  an  example  for  many  millions  more 
of  state  and  local  employes,  and  for  the  stlU 
many  more  millions  In  the  computerized 
world  of  private  employment. 

What  is  most  astonishing  about  Senator 
Ervin's  bill  is  that  It  must  be  stated  in  statu- 
tory form  that  executives  of  the  government 
shall  not  order  the  federal  employe  to  patron- 
ize any  business  establishment,  shall  not 
make  him  reveal  "his  attitude  or  conduct 
with  respect  to  sexual  matters,"  shall  not 
make  him  take  a  lie  detector  test,  shall  not 
require  him  to  buy  savings  bonds,  shall  not 
make  him  disclose  his  personal  and  domestic 
expenditures,  shall  not  make  him  buy  tickets 
to  testimonial  dinners,  and  so  on. 

And  Senator  Ervin's  subcommittee  could 
agree  to  a  bill  on  employe  rights  only  after 
eliminating  criminal  penalties  for  officials 
violating  the  act.  The  bill  originally  pro- 
vided for  a  fine  of  $300  or  30  days  in  Jail. 

This  indicated  that  a  majority  of  the 
committee  members  had  something  less 
than  strong  convictions  about  the  work- 
ability of  the  bill. 

An  Independent  board  on  employes  rights 
would  be  set  up  and  an  employe  could  also 
make  his  complaint  to  a  local  federal  Judge. 
As  weak  as  these  provisions  are.  they  are 
at  least  a  beginning  In  the  war  against  the 
computerization  of  mankind. 

A  dozen  mUllon  white  collar  workers 
ought  to  be  grateful  for  this  small  beginning 
and  wTlte  their  congressmen  about  intru- 
sions of  privacy  in  private  as  well  as  public 
employment. 
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Either  that,  or  be  prepared  for  the  day 
when  all  their  behavior  pattcrna  and  be- 
liefs, private  aa  well  as  public,  have  to  be 
approved  In  advance  by  self- automated  bu- 
pervlBors  and  bosses  activated  by  the  holes 
In  IBM  cards. 

»• 

(Prom  the  Wlnston-Salem  (N.C  )  Twin  City 

Sentinel,  July  3,  1967] 

Ervin  and  thi  Snoopehs 

Before  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  Jr.  came  along, 
some  federal  agency  chiefs  evidently  derived 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure — for  what  such 
pleasure  was  worth — snooping  Into  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  government  employes. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  for  example,  de- 
manded from  workers  a  complete  description 
of  their  sexual  habits.  The  U.S.  Air  Force, 
which  was  often  portrayed  by  actor  James 
Stewart  as  a  swinging,  liberal  outfit,  pro- 
hibited employes  from  visiting  the  person- 
nel ofBce  without  first  explaining  to  their 
superiors  why  they  wanted  to  visit  the  per- 
sonnel office.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
had  a  rule  which  threatened  reprisals 
against  employes  who  wrote  letters  of  com- 
plaint to  congressmen.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment twisted  a  few  arms  when  It  came  to 
promoting  saving  bonds  sales  among  mili- 
tary personnel — and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission frowned  on  employes  who  were  not 
part  of  a  "Be  a  Booster"  group. 

These  Invasions  of  personal  privilege  and 
privacy  have  now  gone  by  the  board,  not 
because  the  agencies  no  longer  relish  snoop- 
ing but  because  Sen.  Ervln  Is  threatening 
them  with  his  "Bill  of  Rights"  for  govern- 
ment workers.  More  than  50  senators  have 
signed  this  bill  and  chances  are  that  It  will 
be  passed  in  the  90th  Congress.  And  Just 
the  threat  of  such  legislation  has  been 
enough  tc  scare  federal  officials  into  abolish- 
ing some  of  the  more  absurd  regulations. 

Sen.  Ervln  means  many  things  to  many 
people.  But  Ws  efforts  to  free  federal  em- 
ployes from  bureaucratic  pressures  shows 
that  his  fight  for  Individual  choice  Is  not 
strictly  limited  to  restaurant  owners  en- 
gaged In  interstate  commerce.  When  Sen. 
Ervln  says  that  the  Individual  citizen  must 
be  absolutely  protected  from  conformist 
government  pressures,  he  isnt  Jiist  whis- 
tling Dixie — and  this  connotes  an  honesty 
often  lacking  among  those  southern  con- 
gressmen who.  unlike  Ervln.  refuse  to  apply 
their  "freedom  of  choice"  doctrine  to  non- 
southerners.  

(From  the  Washington  (DC  )   Evening  Star. 

June  20.  1967) 

Qttiet  Victost  for  Senator  Ervin 

The  ClvU  Service  Commission  has  moved 
to  reduce  the  number  of  federal  employes 
required  to  file  statements  on  their  personal 
fln.inces.  The  announcement  Indicates  this 
will  affect  .1  substantial  segment  of  govern- 
ment workers,  and  It  strikes  us  as  a  wise  If 
overdue  move  by  the  Commission. 

Until  now  employes  In  lower  grades,  with 
little  or  no  Influence  In  making  policy,  had 
been  obliged  to  submit  detailed  information 
about  their  financial  interests  and  those  of 
their  immediate  families.  The  regulation  was 
a  blunderbuss,  aimed  at  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  were  not  in  a  pwsltion 
to  conduct  conflict-of-interest  shenanigans. 
even  IX  they  had  the  desire. 

The  development  demonstrates  that  pro- 
posed legislation  doesn't  necessarily  have  to 
be  slened  Into  law  to  achieve  results.  Sena- 
tor Ervln  of  North  Carolina  has  been  press- 
ing for  financial  disclosure  changes  and  In- 
cluded them  in  his  "bill  of  rights"  for  fed- 
eral employes  Introduced  last  year. 

So  tax  the  Senate  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  hasn't  acted  on  the  ES'vin  bill. 
but  the  CSC  apparently  has  made  this  and 
other  changes  in  response  to  reforms  pro- 
poaed  In  his  legislation.  The  Commission 
has  stopped  federal  agencies  from  requiring 


employes  to  stat*  their  race,  for  example.  It 
also  has  taken  action  to  bar  unwarranted  In- 
vasions of  privacy,  such  as  medical  question- 
naires which  ask  intimate  sex  questions. 

The  Ervln  bill  faces  a  long  and  difficult 
road  before  it  can  reach  the  President's  desk. 
Even  there  the  possibility  of  a  veto  exists 
because  of  objections  to  the  harsh  penalties 
provided  for  administrators  who  violate  em- 
ployes' rights.  ' 

But  If  the  effects  of  the  bill  on  the  Com- 
mission continue  at  the  present  rate,  it 
won't  be  many  months  before  the  Senator 
will  have  achieved  most  of  his  worthy  ends 
In  a  bloodless  battle. 

(F^om    the    Greensboro    (N.C.)    Dally   News. 

July  5.   1967) 

Privacy  for  Federal  Employees 

Sen.  Sam  Ervln  Jr.  continues  his  praise- 
worthy efforts  to  Insure  that  federal  em- 
ployees will  not  have  their  private  rights 
threatened  by  the  government  they  serve. 

Prom  an  original  attempt  to  protect  the 
national  security  by  assembling  personal 
data  files  for  key  workers,  some  federal 
agencies  have  gone  on  to  sweeping  person- 
nel policies  that  include  financial  investiga- 
tion, psychological  testing,  crude  sleuthing 
and  "confidential"  Interviews  that  border 
on  Institutional  voyeurism. 

Perhaps  less  Insidious  but  equally  an- 
noying are  directives  for  after-hours  con- 
duct, discriminatory  record-keeping,  and 
group  pressures  for  certain  contributions 
and  "loyalty"  demonstrations. 

Senator  Ervln  was  not  the  first  to  notice 
and  deplore  all  of  this,  but  he  Is  leading  a 
strong  attempt  to  stop  it. 

The  senator's  methods  are  varied.  He  has 
written  a  "bill  of  rights"  for  government 
employees,  and  has  persuaded  more  than 
half  of  the  US.  Senate  to  sign  it.  He  Is 
pushing  for  full  congressional  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  and  Is  hoping  It  can  become 
law. 

Using  the  bill  and  growing  public  senti- 
ment for  its  guarantees.  Sen.  Ervin  Is  ap- 
plying pressure  on  many  federal  agencies 
to  change  "invasion  of  privacy"  policies  to- 
ward their  employees.  The  threat  of  con- 
gressional action  already  has  had  some 
laudable  effects. 

The  ClvU  Service  Commission,  for  ex- 
ample, has  reduced  Its  widespread  require- 
ments for  financial  disclosures  and  has 
stopped  Insisting  on  race  listings  on  per- 
sonnel forms.  The  Library  of  Congress  has 
discarded  Inquiries  about  sex  habits.  The 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  no  longer  discour- 
ages its  employees  from  complaining  to  their 
congressmen.  The  Defense  Department  and 
Its  branches  have  reduced  pressures  on  serv- 
icemen to  buy  savings  bonds  and  have 
withdrawn  directives  concerning  off-duty 
associations. 

Obviously.  Sen.  Ervln  is  not  the  only  per- 
son working  to  protect  the  privacy  of  gov- 
emn:ient  workers;  other  officials  and  many 
agency  leaders  realize  that  their  personnel 
policies  have  gone  too  far.  The  reported 
results  are  encouraging,  but  the  protection 
needs  to  be  consistent  among  the  agencies 
and  guaranteed  for  all  employees. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  constituents  Sen. 
Ervln  noted  that  "the  need  for  the  (pri- 
vacy) bill  Is  still  great,  because  regulations 
by  government  agencies  are  subject  to 
change  according  to  the  whim  and  caprice 
of  the  administrators."  Well  said. 

The  sentor's  Immediate  concern  Is  to 
protect  employees  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  surely  that  Is  the  most  appro- 
priate starting  point.  But  no  less  compelling 
is  the  need  to  end  Invasions  of  employee 
privacy  In  business  and  Industry.  For  that 
enormous  task.  Sen.  Ervln  will  need  the 
help  of  a  great  many  others  who  believe  that 
people  have  a  right  to  be  left  alone. 


(From  the  Federal  Times.  May  17, 1967] 
Back  Door  Rights 

The  bill  of  rights  proposed  by  Senator  Sam 
Ervin  may  never  become  law.  But.  It  already 
has  had  a  good  effect  on  government  policy. 

The  ClvU  Service  Commission  now  is  act- 
ing to  put  Into  operation  measures  to  curb 
abuses  cited  In  the  Ervln  proposal. 

Clear  rules  are  being  drafted  on  the  con- 
duct of  charity  drives.  Ahead  are  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  lie  detector  tests  and  the  re- 
quirement for  financial  statements. 

Racial  questions  on  applications  are  being 
re-examined. 

Sufficient  action  by  the  commission  may 
result  in  an  agreement  with  Senator  Ervln 
on  the  contents  of  his  bill. 

The  present  moves  constitute  a  clear  ad- 
mission that  the  abuses  pointed  out  by  Ervln 
do  in  fact  exist. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  commission  had 
to  wait  to  be  pushed  by  Ervln  before  taking 
action. 

(Prom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star,  April  23, 
1967] 

The  Bond  Business 

United  States  savings  bonds  are  an  e.\cel- 
lent  investment.  They  represent  a  share  in 
the  United  States  and  are  about  as  secure  an 
Investment  as  this  nation  is  itself. 

But  the  persons  who  purchase  these  bonds 
should  have  the  right  to  decide  for  them- 
selves if  they  wish  to  buy  them. 

In  stories  em:inating  from  Vietnam  are 
tales  of  American  fighting  men  being  badg- 
ered by  their  superiors  to  buy  US.  savings 
bonds.  The  reports  are  so  prevalent  that  one 
Is  forced  to  believe  the  reports  are  true,  which 
leads  to  the  belief  that  the  superiors  doing 
the  badgering  are  doing  so  on  orders. 

The  situation  is  serious  enough  that  Sena- 
tor Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr..  of  North  Carolina  has 
Introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  coercion  of  serv- 
icemen to  buy  bonds  or  contribute  to  charity 
fund  drives.  Senator  Ervln  said  he  was  "dis- 
gusted" with  stories  of  forced  sale  of  bonds 
to  servicemen  flowing  into  his  office. 

These  stories  included  one  from  a  private 
who  reported  that  men  refusing  to  buy  sav- 
ings bonds  had  been  tlireatened  with  extra 
duty  and  told  It  would  "go  hard"  on  anyone 
who  did  not  subscribe  to  a  bond  plan. 

We  agree  with  the  Army  enlisted  man  who 
complained  that  his  unit's  saving.^  bond  offi- 
cer had  threatened  to  continue  savings  bond 
"pep  rallies"  until  every  soldier  had  signed 
up. 

"I  am  here  to  do  a  Job,"  the  soldier  wrote. 
"I  ask  little  more  than  to  be  left  alone  to  do 
that  Job.  With  commanders  perpetually  'on 
one's  back'  it  does  not  create  a  very  good 
atmosphere  for  completing  a  mission." 

The  pay  of  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  Is 
the  highest  of  any  Army  in  the  world.  But 
we  submit  that  those  fighting  men  are  privi- 
leged to  spend  their  money  in  whatever  way 
they  see  fit.  By  being  In  the  service  they  are 
being  asked  to  put  their  lives  on  the  line  for 
their  country.  They  should  not.  In  addition. 
be  expected  to  finance  their  own  service  un- 
less they  choose,  of  their  own  free  will,  with- 
out coercion,  to  do  so. 
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(From  the  Dothan   (Ala.)    Eagle. 

Apr.  24.   1967] 

They  Have  Rights,  Too 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.  (D.-NC)  is  chair- 
man of  the  Senate's  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  and,  as  such,  is  concerned 
with  the  rights  of  all  people — not  merely 
those  of  loud,  pushy  and  pampered  minori- 
ties In  fact,  he  Is  exploring  reports  'that 
rights  of  men  In  service  have  been  abused 
and  this  Is  something  all  Americans  will 
applaud. 

Furthermore,  Senator  Ervln  Is  letting  the 
public  in  on  what  he  finds  a«  his  search 
goes  along.  His  latest  accounting,  which  fol- 


lows, should  be  of  interest  not  only  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  but  to  their  fami- 
lies, friends  and  the  pubUc  as  well : 

In  the  past  two  weeks  numerous  additional 
complaints  about  coercion  t»  buy  savings 
bonds  have  been  received  from  servicemen 
stationed  m  many  parts  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding Vietnam. 

In  connection  with  these  cases,  the  Sub- 
commlt-tee's  attenUon  was  directed  to  a  re- 
cent adverUsement  which  appeared  in  Sun- 
day news  supplements  on  M.irch  26  showing 
men  In  battle  uniform  being  presented  a 
Minute  Man  fiag  for  having  over  90"  par- 
ticipation in  PayroU  Savings  plans.  The  ad 
states:  "Buy  bonds  where  you  work— they 
do"  and  continues;  "These  men,  now  in  Viet- 
nam, deserve  your  support.  When  you  pur- 
chase Savuigs  Bonds  regularly,  you  show  men 
of  the  1st  Brigade  you're  with  them." 

Commenting  on  the  letters  from  service- 
men, the  Chairman  stated;  "I  deeply  believe 
that  the  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  deserve  the 
support  of  all  Americans.  However,  on  the 
same  dav  that  I  read  this  advertisement.  I 
also  read  a  letter  from  Vietnam  signed  by 
over  30  enlisted  men  expressing  support  for 
the  Subcommittee's  efforts  to  end  coercion 
oi  these  same  fighUng  men.  I  can  only  en- 
dorse xhe  plea  of  the  airman  who  wrote: 
•Aren't  we  doing  enough  for  our  fellow  man 
as  it  is?'  " 

During  March,  complaints  included  the  fol- 
lowing: A  private  at  Fort  Hood.  Texas,  was 
called  a  Communist  and  thre.itened  with  de- 
nial oj  promotion  because  he  refused  to  par- 
ticipate. Another  private  wrote  that  he  and 
his  comrades  were  threatened  with  K.P.  on 
weekends  if  they  didn't  buy  bonds.  Eventu- 
ally the  Battalion  Commander  wa.s  presented 
with  his  own  Minuteman  Q.ig  for  obtaining 
100^;  participation.  A  private  writing  from 
Plelku,  Vietnam,  reported  that  non-buyers 
had  been  threatened  with  extra  work  and  loss 
of  three-day  passes.  Another  soldier  w^rote 
from  Germanv,  "It  is  the  policy  of  this  B.at- 
tery  that  in  order  to  get  promoted,  one  must 
have  a  savings  bond."  A  private  wrote  that 
his  serge-ant  had  trumped  up  a  minor  disci- 
plinary charge  luid  then  offered  a  choice- 
take  the  punishment  or  take  a  bond.  He  took 

a  bond  ^,,.,» 

Letters  of  support  for  S.  1036  to  prohibit 
coercion  have  been  received  from  officers  as 
well  as  enlisted  men.  According  to  a  Lt.  Colo- 
nel, "the  charity-abuse  bill  •will  protect  not 
only  the  men,  but  the  commanders  them- 
selves who  suffer  fantastic  pressures  from 
post  commanders  and  high-level  commanders 
who  want  100'",  participation.  If  the  sol- 
diers think  they  are  being  pressured  they 
should  attend  a  commanders'  'kick-off'  meet- 
ing at  about  the  time  the  local  community 
chest  drive  begins." 

A  Captain  in  Massachusetts  sUted  that 
Junior  officers  are  expected  to  display  their 
mUltarv  "leadership  ability  by  getting  100' 
participation  from  their  units."  This  officer 
said  that  after  7  years  of  such  pressure  he 
had  finally  adopted  the  practice  of  contribut- 
ing his  own  money  to  cover  those  of  his  men 
who  did  not  wish  to  participate.  In  that  way 
"I  can  meet  the  goals  set  for  me  and  still 
live  with  mv  conscience."  the  officer  wrote. 
Commenting  on  these  letters.  Senator  Ervin 
stated:  "As  long  as  senior  officers  measure 
the  'leadership  ability'  of  their  Junior  officers 
In  this  wav.  all  the  fine-sounding  directives 
from  the  Pentagon  expressing  support  for 
'voluntarism'  will  not  end  this  coercion. 
These  militarv  techniques  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  servicemen,  but  apply  with  equal 
force  to  clvlUan  employees  of  the  Defen.'=e 
Department.  Clear  and  unequivocal  legisla- 
tive prohibitions  such  as  S.  1035  and  S.  1036 
are  urgently  needed." 


[WSPD  editorial.  April  27.  1967] 

Congress  Should  Protect  the  GI  Against 

High  Pressitre  Promoters 

We  Imagine  that  It's  a  rare  ex-serviceman 

who  does  not  recall  having  his  arm  twisted 


by  some  superior  to  contribute  to  a  particular 
charity  or  to  buy  savings  bonds. 

In  the  past,  the  long-suffering  G.l.  would 
simply  continue  to  subnUt  in  silence.  He 
would  contribute  rather  than  balk  and  be 
marked  for  some  kind  of  subtle  retalia- 
tion .  .  .  such  as  being  picked  for  extra  k.p. 
duty,  or  missing  a  pass  or  liberty. 

Apparently,  today's  serviceman  Is  getting 
the  same  kind  of  pressures  to  sign  up,  but 
he's  not  keeping  mum  about  it. 

According  to  Senator  Sam  Ervln,  Jr..  of 
North  CaroUna,  letters  from  men  in  Viet  Nam 
are  flowing  into  his  office.  The  letters  com- 
plain of  coercion  being  used  to  make  the 
boys  subscribe  for  savings  bonds  and 
charities. 

One  letter  from  a  father  was  followed  by  a 
second  which  gave  permission  to  use  his 
name,  since  his  son  had  been  killed  in  action 
and  was  beyond  any  retaliation  for  com- 
plaining. 

Expressing  disgust  at  the  whole  sorry  spec- 
tacle of  men  being  squeezed  for  money  while 
they're  risking  life  and  limb.  Senator  Ervln 
has  Introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  any  and  all 
high-pressure  fund-r.»islng. 

Here's  one  proposal  that  should  have  been 
on  the  books  wars  ago.  Nothing  could  be 
more  contemptible  than  an  e.iger-beaver 
leamng  on  his  subordinates  to  meet  specious 
quotas  that  make  a  mockery  of  voluntary 
giving. 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  servicemen 
being  given  an  opportunity  to  save.  But  if  a 
man  doesn't  want  to  contribute  to  a  charity 
or  to  buy  bonds  ...  or  if  he  w.ants  to  limit 
his  giving,  no  superior  should  be  allowed  to 
punish  him  This  goes  double  for  servicemen 
who  are  already  doing  everything  anyone 
should  ask  of  them. 

[From  the   Rookv  Mount    (N.C.)    Telegram 
Apr.  11.  1967] 
The  Coercion  Must  Be  Stopped 
The  government  drive  to  force  civil  federal 
employes  and  servicemen  to  buy  U.S.  savings 
bonds"  and  participate   in   other  such   fund 
drives  Is  beginning  to  stir  up  protests  from 
the  victims    American  troops  fighting  a  war 
In  Vietnam  complain  they  are  being  badg- 
ered by  their  superiors  to  buy  bonds;  many 
are  quite  unhappy  about  it. 

They  have  written  to  Sen.  Sam  Ervin  ex- 
pressing their  anger  at  being  pressured  into 
such  contributions.  "Aren't  we  doing  enough 
for  our  fellowman  as  it  is?None  American 
airman  demanded  in  a  letter/  to  the  senior 
Tar  Heel  senator. 

Ervln  has  been  fightin2>Och  harassment 
for  a  long  time.  He  has^oposed  legislation 
to  prohibit  coercion  of  servicemen  and  civil- 
ian employes  to  buy  bonds  or  contribute  to 
charitv  fund  drives.  ^ 

One"  Army  speclallst-five^complalned  tliat 
his  unit's  "savings  bond  officer"  had  threat- 
ened to  continue  having  savings-bond  pep 
rallies  untU  everv  soldier  had  signed  up.  "Hils 
sort  of  thing  disgtists  Enln,  as  It  should 
disgust  every  citizen. 

Certainly  a  serviceman  wearing  the  uni- 
form of  his  country  is  obligated  to  obey 
orders;  he  would  be  a  poor  citizen  If  he 
didn't.  But  there  are  some  limits  to  what 
he  should  be  required  to  do.  'What  he  does 
vrtth  his  meager  pay  is  his  own  affair;  the 
government  has  no  right  to  force  him  to  buy 
bonds  or  participate  in  any  other  charity 
fund  drive.  That  should  be  solely  a  matter 
for  the  individual  to  decide  personally,  with- 
out coercion. 

One  soldier  WTOte:  "I  am  here  to  do  a  Job. 
I  ask  to  do  that  Job.  With  commanders  per- 
petuallv  on  one's  back.  It  does  not  create  a 
very  good  atmosphere  for  completing  a  mis- 
sion." 

From  PleUcu.  South  'Vietnam,  a  private  re- 
tKirted  that  men  refusing  to  buy  savings 
tx)nds  had  been  threatened  with  extra  work 
and  loss  of  three-day  passes.  Some  34  GIs 
wrote  to  thanlc  Errtn  for  his  bUl.  They  called 
arm-twisting  to  buy  bonds  "a  problem  which 


haa   troubled   members  oX   the  military  for 
quite  some  time." 

A  private  first-class  senlng  In  Vietnam 
now  recalled  that  during  training  at  Ft,  Gor- 
don his  company  commSnder  would  an- 
nounce, "there  goes  a  cheapskate."  when 
spotting  non-bond-buying  soldiers. 

Ervln's  files  turned  up  one  letter  from  a 
father  In  Callforma  who  reported  his  son  was 
fighting  m  Vietnam,  despite  the  famUy's  con- 
viction that  the  war  was  unjust.  "This  Is 
iiifiult  enough  T*lthout  his  also  being  forced 
to  buy  savtogs  bonds  which  he  does  not  want, 
to  make  It  easier  for  a  government  to  spend 
money  on  a  war  we  are  ashamed  of." 

The  man's  son  was  later  killed  near  Saigon. 

Citizens  who  oppose  such  bureaucratic 
coercion  of  individuals  should  offer  their 
wholehearted  suppwrt  of  Ervin  In  his  fight 
to  gain  approval  of  his  proposal  which  u-ould 
prohibit  coercion  of  servicemen  and  dviU&iia 
who  are  on  the  government  payroll. 


[From  the  Southern  Pines  (N.C.)  Pilot, 
Apr.  12.  1967] 
Minor  Freedoms.  Too,  Are  Important 
A  "civilian  employee  privacy  bill."  to  pro- 
tect Federal  workers  from  unwarranted  In- 
vasions of  their  constitutional  rights,  was  in- 
troduced recently  In  the  U.S.  Senate  by  Sen. 
Sam  J.  Ervln  and  52  other  Senators  who  are 
disturbed  by  the  shocking  amount  of  coer- 
cion   and    Interrogations    to    which    govern- 
ment   agencies    are    Increasingly    subjecting 
their  employees. 

A  companion  bill  was  Introduced  at  the 
same  time,  to  protect  the  rights  of  military 
personnel  from  coercion  in  savings  bond 
campaigns  and  charity  drives. 

The  nation  should  be  grateful  for  these 
efforts  How  the  proposed  legislation  stands 
as  this  is  written  we  do  not  know,  but  we 
hope  to  see  Its  enactment  Into  law. 

"Employees  by  the  thousands."  reports 
Senator  Ervln,  "a're  constantly  badgered  with 
Interrogations  on  such  intimate  matters  as 
sex,  religion,  their  willingness  to  invest  In 
savings  bonds,  their  disclosures  of  property 
down  to  the  last  bottle-cap  received  from 
the  Welcome  Wagon  hostess,  and  their  will- 
ingness to  work  while  off-duty  for  causes 
unrelated  to  their  employment  .  .  ." 

'  All  this,  says  the  Tar  Heel  senator  "smacks 
of  Big  Brotherism."  and  he  makes  this  tell- 
ing point;  "What  has  been  lost  sight  of  in 
the  bureaucratic  process  is  that  the  best 
w.iy  to  attract  men  of  dignity  to  public  serv- 
ice is  to  treat  them  with  dignity," 

There  is  a  built-in  coercive  potential  in  a 
government  Job.  In  which  a  person's  em- 
ployer is  not  an  Individual  or  even  a  group 
of  Individuals,  such  as  a  private  firm's  board 
of  directors — wlt'h  whom  rational,  personal 
dealings  are  possible — but  a  vast,  authorita- 
tive, administrative  machine.  This  Is  even 
more  true  with  the  armed  forces. 

On  the  rights  of  military  personnel.  Sen- 
ator Ervln  notes:  "I  think  It  is  a  national 
disgrace  to  deny  weekend  passes,  allot  re- 
strictions, assign  K.P.,  specify  forced 
marches  and  give  adverse  efficiency  reports  to 
military  personnel  simply  because  they  are 
unwilling  to  spend  their  small  paycheck  aa 
the  Government  dictates." 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  senti- 
mental nonsense  spoken  and  written  about 
the  evils  of  "big  government"  and  its  dom- 
ination of  "private  business" — and  the  like. 
In  a  huge  nation,  with  a  complicated  econ- 
omy and  numerous  areas  of  life  in  which  "pri- 
vate" efforts  are  necessarily  inadequate  to 
meet  people's  needs,  the  government  must 
be  given  and  must  exercise  power. 

However,  the  areas  of  rights  and  privileges 
and  dignities  which  Senator  Ervln's  pro- 
posals would  protect  are  a  different  matter 
and  Irrelevant  to  the  main  concerns  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Indeed,  an  old  truth  Is  revived  here:  the 
petty  annoyances  of  minor  bureaucrats  can 
make   life   more   miserable   than   legitimate 
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major  InvMion*  of  personal  privacy  such  aa 
the  Income  tax,  social  security  and  the  draft. 
Senator  Erx-ln  and  his  colleagues  are  on  the 
right  track  In  their  attempts  to  protect  what 
might  be  called  the  minor  freedoms  that 
all  citizens,  but  most  particularly  govern- 
ment employees,  should  enjoy. 


[From  the  Columbia  (SO  Record,  Mar.  16, 
19671 

CONTKOLLINC     BlO     BROTHER 

Big  Brother  has  breathed  too  long  down 
the  necks  of  Federal  employees,  intruding 
without  warrant  into  the  privacy  of  their 
lives  and  unduly  Interfering  with  their  con- 
stitutional rights. 

Plfty-two  Senators,  Including  Sam  Ervln 
of  North  Carohna,  have  set  about  correcting 
the  Injustice  Introducing  his  bill,  the  North 
Carolinian  sfild:  "It  la  time  for  Congress  to 
forsake  Its  outdated  reluctance  to  tell  the 
Executive  branch  how  to  treat  Us  employees. 
When  so  many  American  citizens  for  so  many 
years  are  subject  to  unfair  treatment,  to 
being  unreasonably  coerced  or  required  with- 
out warrant  to  surrender  their  liberty,  their 
privacy,  or  their  freedom  to  act  or  not  to 
act.  or  to  reveal  or  not  to  reveal  information 
about  themselves,  and  their  private  thoughts 
and  actions,  then  Congress  has  a  duty  to 
call  a  statutory  halt  to  such  practices  and 
to   penalize   their   resumption." 

We  hope  that  the  bill  passes  and  that  Fed- 
eral employees  and  their  relatives  will  be 
relieved  of  the  reams  of  regulations,  guide- 
lines and  questionnaires  they've  been  inun- 
dated with  in  the  past. 

We  hope  that  the  new  Board  on  Employee 
Rights  will  protect  the  South  Carolina  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  government  from  such 
Indiscriminate  requirements  as  disclosure  of 
their  race,  religion  or  national  origin;  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  government-sponsored 
meetings  not  directly  related  to  their  work; 
submitting  to  very  personal  questioning 
needless  to  their  employment;  and  support 
of  political  candidates  or  attendance  at  polit- 
ical meetings. 

Coercion  of  employees  to  contribute  to 
various  charitable  drives,  to  purchase  bonds 
and  the  like  will  no  longer — If  the  bill 
passes — be  legal. 

A  great  burden  will  have  been  lifted  from 
the  backs  and  minds  of  loyal  federal  serv- 
ants, who've  been  smothered  with  Big 
Brotherlsm. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Mar,  21.  19671 

Improper  Questions 

Certain  tests  and  questionnaires  used  by 
the  federal  government  threaten  an  unjusti- 
fied invasion  of  the  privacy  of  government 
employees  For  several  years.  Sen.  Sam  J. 
Ervln's  subcommittee  on  constitutional 
rights  has  kept  a  sharp  eye  open  to  detect 
possible  Infringement  of  Individual  liberties. 

The  subcommittee  extensively  probed  the 
psychological  testing  of  federal  government 
employees.  It  pointed  to  the  use  of  some  test- 
ing forms  which  Include  what  many  would 
consider  objectionable  questions  relating  to 
religion,  sex,  and  other  personal  matters. 

Prom  one  test,  the  following,  for  example. 
were  to  be  answered  "true"  or  "false": 

"Christ  performed  miracles." 

"I  pray  several  times  a  week." 

"I  like  to  talk  about  sex." 

"I  am  a  special  agent  of  God." 

More  recently,  the  subcommittee  found 
that  various  government  agencies  were  using 
a  "report  of  Medical  History"  which  Includes 
questions  of  an  extremely  personal  nature. 
some  of  which  have  no  apparent  bearing  on 
the  Individual's  physical  fitness. 

After  the  subcommittee  and  the  American 
ClvU  Liberties  Union  pressed  the  matter  with 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
the  commission  dropped  the  form  for  all 
civilian  employees  and  Job  applicants.  But 


the  Defense  Department  continues  to  use  It 
for  military  personnel. 

A  "false  or  dishonest  answer"  to  this  ques- 
tionnaire Is  punishable  by  fine  or  Imprison- 
ment. It  was  by  no  means  clear  that  access 
to  these  forms  would  be  strictly  limited  to 
medical  staff.  If  they  were  made  available  to 
personnel  or  security  officers,  answers  Irrele- 
vant to  physical  fitness  might  well  have  re- 
sulted In  exclusion  from  government  service. 

Government  must,  of  course,  obtain  cer- 
tain Information  about  applicants  In  order 
to  select  able,  conscientious,  and  reliable  em- 
ployees. But  there  are  some  personal  matters 
which  government  has  no  right  to  extract 
from  an  individual  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment. 

We  are  encouraged  that  both  Congress  and 
an  organization  dedicated  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  civil  liberties  have  seen  fit  to  look 
into  the  matter.  It  deserves  continuing  sur- 
veillance. 


[Prom   the   Wlnston-Salem    (N.C.)    Journal, 

Mar.  8.   1967] 

Ervin's   Privacy   Campaign 

Sen.  Sam  Ervln  Jr.  has  summoned  the 
faithful— that  means  most  of  us — to  Join 
him  in  a  crusade  to  rid  government  and  In- 
dustry personnel  flies  of  Information  that 
Infringes  on  Individual  privacy. 

We  are  with  him,  right  down  to  the  last 
cartridge. 

It  Is  preposterous,  silly,  idiotic  and  maybe 
even  a  trifle  totalltarlanlst  for  a  bureaucrat 
or  an  industrial  personnel  director  to  have 
In  hand  the  most  Intimate  Information 
about  an  employee. 

Who  do  you  love  more — your  father  or 
your  mother? 

Do  you  ever  dream  of  fire? 

Do  you  seek  extra-marital  relations? 

Have  you  ever  had  an  impulse  to  murder 
another  person? 

Would  you  rather  go  hunting  with  a  group 
of  male  friends  or  take  your  wife  on  a  second 
honeymoon? 

These  and  thousands  of  other  similarly 
goofy  questions  appear  on  dozens  of  "per- 
sonnel questionnaires"  across  the  land.  Sen. 
Ervm  dislikes  the  compilation  of  such  In- 
formation— and  seeks  to  put  an  end  to  It. 

The  defenders  of  such  questionnaires  and 
dossiers  and  lie-detector  tests  are  numerous 
and  powerful;  and  they  rationalize  their  en- 
thusiasm for  this  peek-a-boo  nonsense  by 
solemnly  Intoning  the  need  to  find  out  what 
"motivates"  a  piotentlal  employe.  Their  argu- 
ments rarely  touch  on  the  efficiency  or  dedi- 
cation of  such  employees;  what  they  are  in- 
terested In  primarily  Is  his  private  thoughts, 
dreams  and  frustrations. 

But  what  may  win  this  war  for  those 
Americans  who  believe  individual  privacy 
to  be  as  important  as  the  constitutional  bar 
to  seli-incrlmlnatlon  Is  the  fact  that  those 
officials  who  demand  such  questionnaires  are 
not  serious  men  at  all.  They  are  voyeurs — 
sophisticated  versions  of  those  poor  souls 
who  derive  pleasure  from  peeking  Into  other 
people's  windows  at  night. 

Sen.  Ervln  believes  they  can  be  ctirbed; 
and  the  American  people  have  a  greater  stake 
than  most  of  us  realize  in  the  success  of  his 
efforts  to  do  Just  that. 

[Prom  the  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun, 

Mar.  5.  1967] 

Bill  of  Rights  tor  Federal  Employes 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  was 
accused  recently  of  having  threatened  to 
forge  psychiatric  records  In  an  effort  to  dis- 
credit an  officer  of  the  National  Student 
Association  (NSA). 

Whether  this  charge  is  true  or  not,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  officials  In  some 
federal  agencies  have  accused  employes  of 
being  mentally  HI  as  a  method  of  forcing 
them  to  retire.  Robert  G.  Sherrlll  made  this 
charge  in  an  article  in  The  Nation  magazine 
on  Civil  Service  Commission  practices.  More 


than  13.000  civil  service  employes  left  gov- 
ernment employment  between  1955  and  1963 
for  what  was  labeled  mental  or  nervous 
disorders — half  of  them  under  protest. 

An  employe  may  be  told  he  needs  attention 
and  ordered  to  go  to  a  Civil  Service  psychia- 
trist. If  he  refuses,  he  can  be  discharged  for 
violating  orders.  Usually  the  employe  does 
not  get  the  opportunity  to  go  to  a  private 
psychiatrist.  'There  is  no  hearing  before  or 
after  the  psychiatric  examination. 

Senator  Sam  Ervln  (Dem..  N.C.)  Is  again 
pushing  for  action  at  this  session  on  legis- 
lation to  protect  federal  employees  against 
such  treatment.  Interest  In  the  proposed 
"bill  of  rights"  for  federal  employes  has  In- 
creased as  a  result  of  disclosures  of  spying, 
coercion  and  invasions  of  privacy. 

The  Ervln  bill  would  create  an  Independ- 
ent Board  on  Employe  Rights.  This  would 
give  employes  a  place  to  make  complaints 
without  fear  or  reprisal. 

The  legislation  would  prohibit  Indiscrimi- 
nate requirements  that  employes  submit  to 
questioning  about  their  religion,  personal 
relationships  or  sexual  attitudes  through 
Interviews,  psychological  tests  or  He  detector 
tests. 

Federal  employes  would  not  be  required 
to  report  to  their  bosses  on  outside  activities 
unrelated  to  their  business,  nor  would  they 
have  to  attend  political  meetings.  They 
couldn't  be  coerced  Into  buying  bonds.  They 
would  have  the  right  to  counsel  or  other 
representation  at  an  Interview  which  could 
lead  to  disciplinary  proceedings.  They  also 
could  bring  civil  action  for  violation  of  the 
act. 

Senator  Ervln  thinks  federal  employes  are 
being  "smothered  by  tons  of  big  brotherlsm." 
Congress  has  the  responsibility,  he  believes, 
"to  assure  as  far  as  possible  that  those  in 
the  executive  branch  responsible  for  admin- 
istering the  laws  adhere  to  constitutional 
standards  In  their  programs,  policies  and 
administrative  techniques." 

We  agree  with  Senator  Ervln  and  hope 
this  legislation  gets  favorable  attention  at 
this  session  of  Congress. 
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[Prom  the  Charleston   (S.C.)   Evening  Post, 

March   1,   1967  [ 

Sam  Ervin's  Rights  Bill 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  of  North  Carolina  re- 
cently Introduced  a  civil  rights  bill  that  all 
good  and  reasonable  men  can  support  If 
his  bill  passes,  federal  employes  will  get  back 
those  rights  of  citizenship  that  our  heavy- 
handed  bureaucrats  have  robbed  them  of. 
Moreover,  any  future  robberies  could  land  the 
offending  bureaucrats  in  Jail. 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  in  many  fed- 
eral agencies  to  recruit  political  ambassadors 
from  the  ranks  of  civil  service.  Sometimes 
this  has  taken  the  form  of  requiring  gov- 
ernment workers  to  further,  in  their  off 
hours,  various  community  projects  of  which 
Big  Brother  approves.  A  case  that  recently 
came  to  light  involved  an  agency  directive 
commanding  civil  servants  to  enlist  In  local 
projects  aimed  at  promoting  "open  housing" 
laws.  This  is  only  one  example.  Such  com- 
pulsion is  commonplace. 

In  election  years,  the  machinery  of  bu- 
reaucracy operates  In  such  a  way  as  to  enrich 
the  pyolltical  warchest  of  the  ruling  party. 
Donations  are  solicited  on  the  sly,  and  a 
variety  of  subterfuges  are  resorted  to  In  an 
effort  to  escape  the  prohibitions  of  the  Hatch 
Act.  Government  workers  have  even  been 
known  to  get  the  word  from  above  that  out- 
right campaigning  Is  expected  of  them. 

Invasions  of  privacy  are  likewise  a  common 
occurrence.  In  the  famous  case  of  Otto 
Otepka,  to  cite  a  single  example,  employes 
spied  on  a  fellow  worker,  bugged  his  office 
phone,  rifled  his  trash  basket  and  even  broke 
into  his  confldentlal  flies — all  on  orders  from 
higher  up  In  an  attempt  to  get  evidence  In 
no  way  related  to  furthering  national 
security.  In  many  other  less  celebrated  cases. 


bureaucratic  muckety-mucks  have  also  tram- 
pled with  Impunity  on  the  private  rights  of 
their  underlings. 

If  Senator  Ervin's  bill  Is  enacted  Into  law, 
all  this  will  change.  His  bill  outlaws  such 
practices  altogether.  Furthermore,  It  estab- 
lishes a  three-member  Board  of  Employe 
Rights  to  investigate  Individual  complaints, 
conduct  hearings  and  fix  penalties.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  board  may  be  otherwise  employed 
by  the  federal  government,  and  the  penalties 
It  could  impose  are  substantial:  fines  of  up 
to  $300  for  each  offense  and  Jail  terms  up  to 
30  days. 

Anv  federal  supervisor  who  tampered  with 
the  rights  or  personal  lives  of  his  subordi- 
nates would  be  subject  to  punishment,  and 
the  Washington  Post  reports  that  the  word  is 
already  spreading  throughout  the  bureauc- 
racy to  lay  off,  lest  some  new  scandal  propel 
the  Ervm  measure  through  Congress. 

Fortunately,  the  bureaucracy  seems  to  have 
moved  too  late.  Last  year,  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration successfully  fought  off  a  similar 
meitstire,  also  introduced  by  Senator  Ervln, 
but  the  bureaucrats  learned  Uttle  from  the 
experience  of  a  close  shave.  The  old  ways 
were  resumed  once  the  bill  was  beaten.  This 
year  is  different.  Senator  Ervln  has  persuaded 
50  of  his  colleagues — a  majority — to  co-spon- 
sor the  measure.  If  the  House  will  go  along, 
the  temptation  for  the  government  to  manip- 
ulate the  private  lives  of  Its  workers  will  be 
greatly  reduced. 


I 


[Prom  the  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Morning  Star, 

Feb.    23,    1967] 

Matter  of   Privact 

The  bugging  with  hidden  microphones 
and  the  tupping  of  telephones  are  far  from 
the  orly  ways  of  depriving  us  of  our  personal 
privacy  In  this  age  which  has  become  Orwel- 
lian  before  Its  forecast  1984  time. 

Nearly  every  government  questionnaire  re- 
quired to  be  filled  out  requests  Information 
that  is  not  only  pertinent  to  the  subject  and 
immediate  usage,  but  gives  away  such  per- 
sonal matters  as  religion,  living  standards, 
politics,  family  relationships  and  like  man- 
ner of  data  most  of  us  have  long  held  as  priv- 
ileged and  private. 

In  the  tracking  down  of  Income  tax  infor- 
mation, for  further,  instance,  the  federal 
government  employs  Informers  to  come  up 
with  income  dossiers  on  private  citizens  and 
taxpavers — for  a  fee.  of  course;  a  percentage 
of  whatever  additional  taxable  sums  are  un- 
earthed. 

As  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr  .  North  Carolina's 
senior  U.S.  Senator  charged  Tuesday  "a  very 
large  segment  of  our  population  Is  being 
smothered  by  tons  of  big-brotherism." 

;Sen  Ervin  has  introduced  a  bill,  with  50 
other  senators  as  co-patrons,  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  public  workers.  His  bill  would  pro- 
hibit indiscriminate  requirements  that  em- 
ploves  and  applicants  disclose  their  race,  re- 
ligion or  national  origin.  It  would  also  free 
these  from  having  to  report  on  much  of  their 
activity  which  Is  normally  considered  per- 
sonal. 

The  Ervin  bill  would  also  protect  service- 
men from  coercion  in  savings  bond  cam- 
paigns snd  in  charity  drives. 

In  this  dav  of  increasing  person-to-person 
prying.  Sen.  "Ervin's  bill  should  be  comfort- 
ing to  all  those  in  public  employment. 

Tlie  bill,  or  an  enlarging  amendment  to 
it.  would  be  universally  acclaimed  if  it  could 
help  restore  a  measure  of  privacy  to  private 
citizens. 

[Prom  the  Richmond  News  Leader. 

Feb.  23,  1967] 
The  Proposal  of  Senator  Ervin 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln  of  North  Carolina 
was  in  fine  form  Wednesday  night  in  his 
address  here  to  the  Virginia  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  and,  needless  to  say,  he  was 
among  friends.  Senator  Ervin's  benignity,  his 


Judicial  background  and  his  shrewd  balance 
have  made  him  a  formidable  Southern 
tribune  In  Washington.  All  this  was  in  evi- 
dence as  he  spoke  in  behalf  of  a  remedy  that 
would  restrain  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  from 
acting  as  legislature  and  redeem  it  as  an 
Interpreter  of  the  Constitution  as  written. 
Yet  Senator  Ervin.  for  all  the  light  he  cast 
upon  the  subject  and  the  force  of  his  indict- 
ment of  the  court  as  a  power  pirate,  did  not 
convince  all  his  listeners  that  he  had  Indeed 
perfected  the  remedy. 

Senator  Ervln  proposed  a  constitutional 
amendment  altering  the  fashion  in  which 
Justices  of  the  court  are  appointed.  He  would 
provide  that  the  chief  Justice  of  the  highest 
State  appellate  courts  recommend  a  small 
eligible  roster  of  lawyers;  the  President 
would  make  a  selection;  the  Senate  would  be 
called  upon  to  confirm. 

The  fact  is.  the  1787  constitutional  pro- 
visions concerning  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  Its  powers  represented  an  unfinished 
symphony.  No  qualiScations  for  the  Justices 
were  established  (until  this  day  a  Justice 
need  not  be  a  lawyer  and  a  non-lawyer  has 
served  I  and  It  required  the  genius,  not  to 
mention  Inventiveness,  of  John  Marshall  to 
establish  something  so  basic  as  Judicial 
Revue. 

The  thrust  of  Senator  Ervin's  proposal  for 
Insuring  the  appointment  of  fit  Justices  Is 
by  no  means  new  and  Is  found  In  the  1787 
debates  within  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. There  was  a  strong  disposition  not  to 
endow  the  President  with  exclusive  appoint- 
ive power,  though  this  disposition  was  over- 
come. The  genius  of  Benjamin  Franklin  had 
to  have  its  horse  laugh  along  with  a  seventh- 
Inning  stretch  and,  in  the  debate  on  Ervln- 
like  proposals,  he  pointed  to  the  custom  in 
Scotland.  There.  Franklin  said,  the  Judges 
were  nominated  by  the  lawyers,  and  the 
lawyers  happily  selected  the  ablest  of  their 
brethren  "In  order  to  get  rid  of  him  and 
share  In  his  practice  among  themselves." 

This  sally  launched  James  Madison  on  an 
alternate  mode  of  selection  in  which  the 
power  of  appointment  would  have  been  con- 
fided to  the  Senate. 

For  much  of  the  life  of  this  Republic,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  abominated  by  one- 
half  of  the  citizenry  and  cherished  by  the 
other  half.  It  has  been  packed  and  unpacked. 
It  has  bent  to  the  poUtlcal  winds  and  has 
been  flatly  defied  by  Presidents  such  as 
Andrew  Jackson  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  not 
to  mention  some  of  the  States.  All  In  all,  we 
wonder  that  Senator  Ervin  has  not  given 
more  thought  to  the  election  of  the  kind  of 
President  who  could  be  depended  upon  to 
appoint  fit  Justices  to  the  exclusion  of  leg- 
islative Justices.  The  means  is  there,  only  the 
will  is  missing. 

(From  Roll  Call   (DC  ).  Feb.  2.   1967] 

Right  to  Privacy — Government  Is  Big 

Brother  to  Its  Employees 

( By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld  1 

The  Founding  Fathers  did  not  specifically 
write  a  "right  of  privacy"  into  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  felt  that  this  was  understood  by 
civilized  men.  but  history  has  shown  us  that 
this  was  not  the  case  in  fact.  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis  felt  the  need  in  Olmstead  vs  United 
States  In  1928  to  clearly  state  that  "The  right 
to  be  alone — the  most  comprehensive  of 
rights,  and  the  right  most  valued  by  cl'.illzed 
men"  was  one  guaranteed  by  our  laws 

This  week  Senator  Sam  Ervin  of  North 
Carolina  will  Introduce  In  the  Senate  a  bill 
which  he  calls  a  "bill  of  rights"  for  fed- 
eral employees,  protecting  them  from  what 
his  committee's  hearings  have  found  to  be 
clear  invasion  of  their  privacy,  coercion,  and 
often  forced  Indoctrination. 

Senator  Ervin's  committee  found  that  far 
from  creating  a  "welfare  state"  in  which  the 
good  of  each  employee  Is  considered  of  over- 
riding importance,  the  government  had  cre- 
ated for  its  own  employees  a  system  which 


they  felt  deprived  them  of  their  own  freedom, 
and"  unfairlv  pried  into  their  pirvate  lives. 

The  examples  have  been  numerous.  When 
President  Johnson  sought  to  increase  the 
purchase  of  United  States  Savings  Bonds  the 
request  that  government  employees  step  up 
their  buying  was  often  put  in  terms  which 
left  uttle'  to  the  imagination.  At  the  NaUonal 
Science  Foundation  employees  were  asked 
if  they  had  been  'prudent  and  Intelligent" 
and  signed  up  for  the  program,  or  "are  you 
a  rebel  without  a  catise  who  wants  a  little 
attention?"  A  marine  general  sent  repre- 
sentatives into  Vietnam  foxholes  and  "kept 
track  of  the  patrols  so  that  every  indi- 
vidual had  an  opportunity  to  hear  how  he 
could  invest  his  money  In  a  worthwhile 
program,"  ^ 

This  and  other  efforts  by  government 
agencies  to  intimidate  their  employees  and 
pry  into  their  privacy  resulted  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress  In  a  series  of  hear- 
ings by  Senator  Ervin's  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights. 

John  F.  Grlner,  president  of  the  220,000- 
member  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  spent  nearly  three  hours  before 
this  committee  telling  of  pressure,  propagan- 
dizing, and  intimidation,  and  of  "secret 
dossiers"  kept  on  government  workers.  In 
addition  to  the  snooping,  pressure  to  buy 
savings  bonds,  and  similar  coercion,  Grlner 
said  that  some  Federal  installations  have 
held  sessions  with  employees  to  mold  their 
attitudes  on  civil  rights,  the  United  Nations, 
and  other  pubUc  Issues. 

He  told  of  a  case  at  a  Defense  Department 
field  installation  where  groups  of  employees 
were  assembled  to  hear  a  thirty  minute  re- 
corded speech  on  the  "Importance  of  Integra- 
tion" and  the  'greatness"  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  AFL-CIO  leader  pointed  out  that 
if  this  continues  an  Administration  with  a 
different  attitude  might  hold  employee  In- 
doctrination sessions  on  the  "Evils  of  the 
United  Nations"  or  on  whether  or  not  we 
should  be  Involved  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

Government  questionnaires  ask  employees 
to  Identify  themselves  as  "American  Indian. 
Neero  Spanish  American,  none  of  these. 
George  B.  Autrv,  a  Committee  staff  aide. 
noted  that  preliminary  reports  indicate  "that 
there  are  an  awful  lot  of  American  Indians 
in  the  State  Department  which  we  dldn  t 
know  about" 

Employees  have  often  refused  to  fill  out 
such  lor'ms,  believing  that  the  government 
was  meant  to  be  "color  blind"  in  its  rela- 
tionship with  Its  employees,  as  with  all  citi- 
zens It  seems  a  clear  double  standard,  for 
example,  to  have  a  national  Civil  Rights  Act 
barring  discrimination  in  private  employ- 
ment and  have  a  federal  government  policy  of 
keeping  employee  records  on  the  basis  of  race. 
Senator  Ervin  attacked  the  government 
questionnaires,  which  he  said  are  supposed 
to  be  confidential  but  aren't,  on  the  racial 
backgrounds  of  employees  and  their  outside 
financial  interests.  He  said  that  he  "saw  no 
need "  for  the  racial  questionnaires  which 
the  government  says  it  uses  to  check  on  equal 
employment  opportunities,  "unless  the  gov- 
ernme'nt  Is  interested  In  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  racial  quotas." 

Union  leader  Grlner  also  accused  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  of  being  especially 
hard  on  employees.  He  said  It  has  bugged 
telephones  and  fired  employees  accused  of. 
but  not  proven  guilty  of.  taking  bribes.  He 
said  that  the  IRS  Is  an  "outstanding  example 
of  an  agency  that  believes  every  one  of  its 
employees  is  dishonest  until  proven  honest." 
In  Huntsville.  Alabama,  the  umon  leader 
said  Armv  investigators  were  questioning  a 
man  about  some  alleged  thefts  from  a  candy 
machine  During  the  long  grilUng  session, 
they  repeatedly  asked  "if  he  knew  his  wife 
was  running  around  with  a  fellow  employee?" 
In  another  instance  a  security  investigator 
asked  neighbors  of  a  government  employee 
whether  or  not  he  and  his  wife  treated  tbelr 
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adopted  children  In  a  proper  manner.  UntU 
that  time,  no  one  in  the  community  knew 
that  the  children  had  been  adopted.  CJov- 
ernment  prying  led  to  this  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance. 

Senator  Ervln's  proposed  bill  Is  meant  to 
put  an  end  to  pressure  from  higher  up  on 
civilian  and  military  people  voluntarily  to 
Join  In  charity  or  bond  drives  which  have 
pre-set  quotas  or  dollar  amounts  for  all  the 
volunteers.  The  bill  may  provide  criminal 
and/or  administrative  penalties  for  supervi- 
sors, who  Join  In  the  pressure  exercise,  or 
otherwise  Invade  the  privacy  of  their  workers. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
spelled  out  In  graphic  detail  the  full  extent 
of  this  whole  trend.  He  said:  "We  are  rap- 
Idly  entering  the  age  of  no  privacy;  where 
everyone  Is  open  to  surveillance  at  all  times; 
where  there  are  no  secrets  from  government. 
The  aggressive  breaches  of  privacy  by  the 
government  Increase  with  geometric  propor- 
tion. Wiretapping  and  'bugging'  run  ram- 
pant, without  effective  Judicial  or  legislative 
control  .  .  .  Personality  tests  seek  to  ferret 
out  a  man's  Innermost  thoughts  In  family 
life,  religion,  racial  attitudes,  national  origin, 
politics,  atheism,  ideology,  sex  and  the  like." 

Jxistlce  Douglas  notes  that  "Taken  Indi- 
vidually, each  step  may  be  of  little  conse- 
quence. But  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  there 
begins  to  emerge  a  society  quite  unlike  any 
we  have  seen — a  society  In  which  government 
may  Intrude  Into  the  secret  regions  of  a 
man's  life  at  will." 

In  1901  In  the  case  of  Roberson  v.  Rochater 
Folding  Box  Company.  Chief  Justice  Alton  B. 
Parker  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
stated  that  "A  man  has  a  right  to  pass 
through  this  world.  If  he  wills,  without  hav- 
ing his  pictures  published,  his  business  en- 
terprises discussed,  his  succesful  experi- 
ment written  up  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
or  his  eccentricities  commented  upon, 
whether  In  handbills,  circulars,  catalogues, 
newspapers  or  periodicals." 

ThU  Is  not  1901.  but  1967.  Senator  Ervln 
believes  that  this  right  of  privacy  still  exists 
for  Americans,  and  as  the  Senate  begins  dis- 
cussions of  this  bill  we  will  see  whether  or 
not  that  Is,  In  fact,  the  case. 


[Prom    the    Greensboro    (N.C.)    Record. 
Feb.  24,   1967) 

PiCHTiNG  Bio  Bbothzb 

In  his  battle  with  "big  brotherlsm"  In  the 
federal  bureaucracy.  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  has 
picked  up  some  varied  supporters. 

Among  the  50  senators  supporting  the  Tar 
Heel's  proposals  to  give  federal  employes  a 
"bin  of  rights"  against  overly  Inquisitive  Job 
Interviewers  or  supervisors,  are  Democratic 
liberal  Joe  Clark  of  Pennsylvania  and  Re- 
publican conservative  Strom  Thurmond  of 
South  Carolina. 

Senator  Ervln  has  uncovered  a  number  of 
cases  In  which  would-be  secretaries  were 
subjected  to  psychological  examinations 
which  would  be  of  dubious  value  even  when 
applied  to  prospective  CIA  employes.  The 
call  to  kick  In  to  various  "voluntary"  fund 
drives  Is  also  a  target  for  Senator  Ervln's 
wrath.  All  too  often,  the  drlTes  are  volun- 
tary In  name  only,  and  he  wants  to  put  a 
stop  to  It. 

The  alms  of  the  bill  are  laudable,  and  Its 
prospects  for  passage  appear  bright,  given 
the  broad  spectrum  of  suppwrt  It  has  won 
from  both  sides  of  the  Senate  aisle,  and  from 
federal  employe  groups.  Senator  Ervln  has 
often  presented  a  lamentably  blind  eye  to 
civil  rights  proposals,  but  his  latest  effort 
does  something  to  redress  the  balance. 

He  Is  quite  right  In  contending  that  fed- 
eral employes  should  enjoy  the  rights  of 
other  citizens.  Regimentation  and  unwar- 
ranted Invasion  of  privacy,  should  not  be 
part  of  the  price  for  employment  with  the 
government. 


Rights  for  Federal  Employes 

I  This  Editorial  was  broadcast  on  February 
24  and  25.  1967,  over  WTOP  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision.) 

This  Is  a  WTOP  Editorial. 

On  the  theory  that  federal  employes  are 
full-fledged  American  citizens,  Senator  Sam 
Ervln  of  North  Carolina  has  prop>osed  a  bill 
to  protect  certain  fundamental  rights  of 
members  of  the  federal  establishment. 

To  say  that  his  measure  Is  receiving  sup- 
port is  to  understate  the  case.  So  far,  50 
senators  of  all  shades  of  pyolltlcal  opinion 
have  joined  as  co-sponsors.  Including  the 
two  senators  from  Maryland  and  the  two 
from  Virginia, 

Mr.  Ervln  undoubtedly  has  found  a  popu- 
lar cause.  It  grows  out  of  the  well-founded 
suspicion  that  federal  employes  sometimes 
are  exposed  to  Interrogations  and  other 
techniques  which  go  a  long  way  beyond 
normal  or  decent  practice. 

By  this  we  mean  He  detector  tests  and 
Impertinent  psychological  test  questions 
about  the  private  life  of  an  employe  or  pros- 
pective employe,  questions  dealing  with  sex 
habits  and  other  intimate  matters  which  are 
nobody's  business. 

Inquiries  like  these,  the  senator  declares. 
are  intolerable  Invasions  of  privacy.  He  feels 
the  same  about  attempts  by  the  armed  forces 
to  use  coercion — the  threat  of  KP,  for  ex- 
ample— to  compel  servicemen  to  buy  savings 
bonds  or  contribute  to  various  charities.  The 
bill  would  stop  these  abuses  also. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  which  Is  handling  the  Ervln 
bill.  Intends  to  give  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  other  agencies  plenty  of  time 
to  make  their  views  known.  Civil  Service  was 
hostile  to  a  similar  measure  last  year;  its 
attitude  this  year  may  be  considerably  more 
conciliatory. 

Even  If  Senator  Ervln's  complaints  about 
personnel  abuses  are  overdrawn — which  is 
always  possible — there's  plenty  of  reason  to 
believe  that  abuses  exist  that  ought  to  be 
corrected.  Upward  of  three  million  federal 
employes  obviously  need  protection  they  do 
not  now  have  but  are  very  likely  to  have 
before  1967  Is  over. 

ThU  was  a  WTOP  Editorial,  Jack  Jurey 
speaking  for  WTOP. 


[Prom   the  Washington   (D.C.)    Dally  News, 
Aug.  2,  1967) 

U.S.  Employees  Are  Dented  Basic  Right 
(By  John  Cramer) 

The  Senate  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
conamlttee,  headed  by  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  (D.. 
N.C.)  reports  a  passel  of  Federal  employe 
complaints  alleging  that  U.S.  agencies  are 
Ignoring — or  greatly  diluting — that  recent 
Civil  Service  Commission  order  guaranteeing 
employes  free  access  to  their  personnel  of- 
fices. 

Under  heavy  pressure,  the  commission  Is- 
sued the  order  several  months  ago  after  the 
sub-committee  turned  up  numerous  agency 
and  Installation  policies  \-lrtualIy  prohibiting 
employes  with  grievances  or  other  problems 
from  seeking  personnel  office  advice. 

The  order  Itself  Is  excellent.  It  directed 
agencies  to  make  sxire  that  they  put  no 
"road  blocks"  In  the  way  of  free  access  to 
personnel  offices.  Supervisors  no  longer  can 
deny  such  access,  as  they  frequently  did  In 
the  past.  They  no  longer  can  demand  to 
know  the  employe's  reasons.  They  may  re- 
quire only  that  he  schedule  his  personnel 
office  visit  so  as  to  cause  minimum  work 
disruption. 

Consider,  however,  how  descending  eche- 
lons of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board.  Head- 
quarters Chicago,  diluted  the  order  as  they 
filtered  It  down  to  employees.  According  to 
the  subcommittee  files: 

RRB  Itself  relayed  the  order  to  major  units 
almost  word  for  word. 

One  lower  echelon  added  language  saying: 


"This  Is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  Invitation 
to  go  over  the  head  of  your  Immediate  super- 
visor or  violate  lines  of  authority." 

That  can  be  read  only  as  a  warning  to  em- 
ployees: Go  to  the  personnel  office,  and  you're 
In  the  doghouse. 

And  a  still  lower  echelon  told  employees 
that  If  they  wished  to  contact  designated 
personnel  officers,  "you  must  ask  your  Im- 
mediate sup>ervlsor  to  arrange  an  appoint- 
ment for  that  purpose." 

That,  of  course,  was  the  precise  sort  of 
thing  the  commission  order  was  designed  to 
prevent. 

SHOCKER 

But  for  a  real  shocker,  there's  the  Air  Force 
case  reported  to  the  sub-committee  by  an 
Alaska  official  of  the  AFL-CIO  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employes. 

The  colonel  In  charge  of  a  segment  of  a 
major  AF  unit  there  appeared,  at  least,  to 
take  the  commission  order  seriously.  He 
posted  It  on  official  bulletin  boards.  Along 
with  It,  he  posted  his  personal  notice  assur- 
ing employees  that  he  had  "an  open  door"  ,  . , 
that  he  and  his  station  commanders  were 
available  "around  the  clock"  to  hear  em- 
ploye grievances  .  .  .  without  fear  of  re- 
prisal. 

So  a  female  employe  took  him  at  his 
word.  She  went  to  her  station  commander,  an 
AT  captain,  with  her  problems. 

Soon  thereafter,  she  found  herself  con- 
fronted by  her  Immediate  superior  and  the 
base  personnel  director,  who  Informed  her 
she  must  never,  ever  go  direct  to  the  Station 
Commander  again. 

When  she  asked  "Where,  then,  can  I  go?", 
the  personnel  director,  according  to  the 
AFGE  official,  brightly  replied: 

"Oh,  to  the  President,  his  name  Is  Johnson. 
I  believe  ...  or  the  Vice  President  ...  or  Sec- 
retary Rusk  ...  or  the  Air  Force  Secretary." 

RESOLVED 

The  AFGE  took  her  grievance  (an  unusu- 
ally messy  one )  to  the  Ervln  sub-committee. 
It  has  since  been  resolved  in  her  favor. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Dally  News, 
July  27,  1967] 

When   Will  the  Navy   Get  Wise? 

(By  John  Cramer) 

Here  I  am,  back  again,  on  that  piddling 
little  matter  I  first  wrote  about  a  few  weeks 
back — a  Navy  installation  which  requires  Its 
employes  to  display  names  and  insurance  ex- 
piration dates  on  bumper-sticker  permits  for 
on-base  parking. 

Piddling  perhaps,  but  another  example  of 
Government-type  privacy  Invasion  which 
never  would  be  tolerated  by  employes  In  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The  installation  Is  the  big  Naval  Training 
Center,  Great  Lakes,  111.,  where  some  15,000 
vehicles  park  dally. 

PROTEST 

Sen.  Sam  Ervin  (D.,  N.C),  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee  chairman,  wrote 
Navy  to  protest  the  privacy  invasion  in  the 
Great  Lakes  practice. 

In  reply,  he  got  a  letter  from  Richard  A. 
Beaumont.  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Man- 
power, who  blandly  supported  everything 
about  the  Great  Lakes  rule  .  .  .  finding  noth- 
ing "unreasonable"  .  .  .  absolutely  no  pri- 
vacy Invasion. 

As  Mr  Beaumont  explained  It.  Great  Lakes 
requires  employes  to  have  not  less  than 
$10,000  $20,000  bodily  injury  and  $5000  prop- 
erty damage  Insurance. 

He  said  that  each  bumper  (or  maybe  wind- 
shield?) sticker  must  be  of  a  distinctive  color 
to  Indicate  "whether  the  owner  is  an  officer, 
enlisted  man.  civilian  employe,  vendor,  or 
contractor's  employe." 

That's  Just  about  as  bureaucratic  as  you 
can  get,  but  no  doubt  It  won  a  promotion  for 
the  eager-beaver  Navy  mlUcrat  who  dreamed 
It  up. 
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PREVENT   THErX 

In  Mr.  Beaiimont's  view,  however.  It's  a 
highly-desirable  svstem  because  he  said  It 
assists  m  Identifying  non-Insured  characters 
who  have  stolen  stickers  .  .  .  helps  prevent 
theft  and  speeds  the  recovery  of  stolen  ve- 
hicles .  .  .  makes  for  rapid  owner  Identifica- 
tion when  It's  "necessary  to  remove  automo- 
biles at  the  scene  of  fires,  emergency  con- 
struction   work,    snow    removal    operations. 

etc." 

All  this  sounds  great. 

But  consider  a  moment,  and  you'll  begin  to 
wonder  whether  the  Great  Lakes  system 
really  accomplishes  the  things  Mr.  Beaumont 
claims. 

Maybe  I'm  thick,  but  I  completely  fall  to 
see  what  It  can  do  to  prevent  theft  or  help 
recover  stolen  cars.  And  I  suspect  the  great 
U  S  Navy  Is  entirely  capable  of  Identifying 
vehicles  moved  In  emergencies— without  re- 
quiring names  and  insurance  expiration  dates 
on  parking  stickers. 

INSULTINO 

In  fact  If  t  were  Sen.  Ervln.  I'd  consider 
Mr.  Beaumont's  letter,  with  Its  absurd  claims, 
pretty  close  to  Insulting. 

That,  however,  isn't  the  point. 

The  point  Is  that  Government  agencies 
have  no  damn  business  requiring  of  their  em- 
ployes more  than  Is  required  by  law  .  .  . 
more  than  Is  required  of  employes  In  private 
enterprise. 

No  business  demanding  Insurance  In  ex- 
cess of  state  law— unless  the  agencies  them- 
selves are  prepared  to  pay  for  It. 

No  business  requiring  an  employe's  name 
on  his  car— license  tag  Jdentlflcation  Is  en- 
tirely enough. 

At  the  risk  of  belaboring,  let  it  be  said 
again  that  If  Government  can  require  seat 
belts  and  names-and-lnsurance-data  on 
parking  stickers.  It  also  can  require  power 
brakes,  power  steering,  air  conditioning,  roll 
bars,  and  any  number  of  other  desirable 
safety  features. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  Mr.  Beaumont  s 
letter  was  prepared  by  a  subordinate  .  .  . 
that  Mr.  Beaumont  didn't  take  the  time  to 
read  (or  at  least  understand  it) . 

May  I  say,  sir:  One  of  the  things  you're 
paid  for  is  to  double-check  official  Navy  an- 
swers to  U.S.  Sen.itors! 

[From  the  Washington    (DC.)    Daily  News, 

July  6.  19671 

MoNSTROsrrY  of  Big  Brothebism 

(By  John  Cramer) 

Perhaps  this  Is  Just  a  piddling  little  thing. 
Perhaps  It's  something  more. 

Given  the  creeping  Big  Brotherlsm  so  evi- 
dent in  the  Government's  dealings  with  Its 
employes  (and  the  rest  of  us)  I  happen  to 
think  the  Wtter.  Mebbe  I'm  wrong.  You 
judge. 

Anyway.  Senate  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee Chairman  Sart'TSr%Tn  <D,.  N.C). 
who  had  worked  so  effectively  to  educate  U.S. 
agencies  against  Invading  Federal  employe 
privacy,  recently  related  a  protest  to  Navy 
Department. 

OBJECTED 

Relayed  the  protest  of  employes  at  a  small 
Navy  installation,  who  resented  an  order 
directing  that  future  bumper-style  sticker 
permits  for  parking  at  the  installation  would 
carry  spaces  to  show:  (1)  the  employe's 
name;  (2)  the  expiration  date  of  his  auto  In- 
surance. 

To  the  Senator's  letter,  Navy  blandly  re- 
plied that  It  found  In  the  order  "nothing 
inappropriate" — or  words  to  that  effect. 

Sen.  Ervln  disagrees.  Me,  too. 

As  it  happens,  I  wish  we  had  compulsory 
Insurance  for  all  drivers.  But  until  we  do. 
I  can  be  nothing  but  unhappy  with  eager- 
beaver  mlllcrats  who  buck  for  promotion 
by  requiring  more  than  is  required  by  law. 
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ADVANTAGE 

I  can  even  see  some  advantage — to  the 
mlllcrats— m  requiring  names  to  be  dls- 
plaved  on  parking  stickers. 

(And  I  also  can  understand  that  neither 
names  nor  Insurance  expiration  dates  would 
be  necessary  if  the  Navy  people  were  bright 
enough  to  'install  relatively  private  coding 
systems  for  bumper  stickers  numbers.) 

The  line  has  to  be  drawn. 

But  so  long  as  rank-happy  "base  sectirity 
officers"  or  whatever  they  call  them  in  various 
parts  of  the  military,  are  permitted  to  do 
their  own  line  drawing,  we'll  have  privacy- 
Invasions  to  disgrace  the  entire  Federal 
Establishment. 

COTTLD    BE 

Give  them  their  heads,  and  we'll  soon  have 
base  parking  stickers  with  any  number  of 
additional  blanks  to  help  these  characters 
perform  their  assigned  duties  with  more 
promotable  efficiency.  Like : 

Social  Security  numbers — Well,  lots  of 
people  have  them  don't  they? 

Home  phone  number — In  case  of  serious 
on-base  traffic  accident. 

Office  phone — Ditto. 

Grade  and  pay — To  guide  the  arresting 
officer  in  issuing  on-base  traffic  tickets. 

National  origin,  whether  white,  Negro, 
American  Indian,  Spanish-American,  or 
other — for  same  purpose  as  above. 

Finanlcal  assets  of  employe  and  family — 
as  above. 

Blood  type— In  case  the  on-base  accident 
req-alres  a  transfusion. 

Religion— In  case  It  threatens  to  be  fatal. 

Name  and  phone  number  of  pastor— ditto. 

StTCKLES 

Answers  to  all  of  these  questions  can  help 
the  base  securitv  officers  spend  more  time  at 
their  jobs  and  "appear  to  be  more  efficient 
and  more  worthy  of  promotion. 

But  Big  Brotherlsm  suckles,  thrives,  and 
eventually  flourUhes  to  full  monstrosity  on 
just  such  things. 

Piddling,  they  may  be.  "Nothing  inappro- 
priate," that  may  be. 

On  guard,  good   citizens!   On  guard! 


[From  the  Washington    (DC.)    Dally  News, 

July  3,  19671 

FTS  Called  Sad-Sack  Operation 

(By  John  Cramer) 

Here's  more  about  that  sad-sack  operation, 

the     Federal     Telecommunications     System 

(FTS). 

FTS  is  Government's  own  long  distance 
telephone  network.  It's  supposed  to  save  tax 
dollars,  but  actually  wastes  them — because 
Federal  secretaries  lose  so  much  time  getting 
busy  signals  from  Its  overloaded  circuits. 
Anyvi-ay.  an  Office  of  Education  official  tells 

me: 

OE  does  a  lot  of  business  by  long  distance 
phone  with  university  executives.  Frequently, 
an  OE  man  will  place  a  call  to  ani  executive 
who  Isn't  Immediately  available.  The  latter 
ordinarily  then  will  call  back  by  commercial 
phone — collect. 

When  that  happens.  OE  has  a  policy. 

The  policy  savs  the  OE  man's  secretary 
must  reject  "the  collect  call,  explaining  that 
her  boss  is  out. 

The  boss  then  is  supposed  to  return  the  call 
by  FTS.  And  this  is  supposed  to  save  money— 
because,  theoretically.  FTS  calls  are  cheaper 
than  commercial  calls. 

In  practice,  however,  what  the  policy  does 
Is  to  force  the  boss's  secretary  to  waste  an- 
other half  hour  or  more  getting  thru  by  FTS. 

Its  circuits  overload  badly  each  day  as  soon 
as  West  Coast  Federal  offices  go  to  work. 

General  Services  Administration  Is  the 
agency  in  charge  of  this  mis-managed  op- 
eration. 

smNG  COMMENT 

The  independent  National  Federation  of 
Federal  Employees,  In  the  cturent  Issue  of  Its 


monthlv  newspaper,  has  biting  comment  on 
that  recent  Civil  Service  ComnUsslon  order 
telling  U.S.  agencies  to  make  sure  their  em- 
ployes have  free  access  to  agency  personnel 
offices. 

The  order  was  Issued  after  the  Senate's 
Ervin  Constitutional  Rights  Sub-committee 
turned  up  numerous  Instances  in  which 
agencies  had  made  It  difficult  or  Impossible 
for  employees  to  consult  personnel  people. 
Savs  the  NFFE : 

"Does  It  not  seem  Ironical  .  .  .  does  It  not 
strike  any  unbiased  observer  as  a  graphic 
commentary  on  the  unhappy  state  of  em- 
ployee-management relations  In  the  Federal 
service  .  .  .  that  Ir  this  day  and  time  the 
CSC  should  find  it  necessary  to  issue,  be- 
latedly, an  order  on  such  a  basic  matter? 

"Consider  this  directive  in  all  of  Its  Impli- 
cations ...  or  consider  only  the  single  state- 
ment that  Federal  agencies  should  not  deny 
Federal  employees'  access  to  personnel  offices.' 
In  either  case',  as  a  whole  or  in  its  separate 
parts,  this  directive,  certainly  well  enough 
intentloned  by  CSC.  is  an  unwitting  but 
nevertheless  shocking  Indictment  of  condi- 
tions prevailing  In  too  many  Federal  agencies. 
•It  refiects  how  far  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  yet  to  go  to  Improve  and  bring  Its 
employee  relations  fully  into  the  third  quar- 
ter of  the  twentieth  century. 

"In  this  directive  the  CSC  Is  asking  Fed- 
eral departments  ^kd  agencies  to  take  only 
the  most  elementary' of  steps  .  .  .  only  to  ac. 
cord  Federal  employees  rights  which  are  the 
most  basic  .  .  .  only  to  be  sure  that  the  door 
Is  not  kept  locked  or  slammed  in  the  em- 
ployees  face. 

"It  Is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  the 
Issuance  of  this' revelatory  directive  has  not 
been  greeted  with  loud  huzzas  by  career  Fed- 
edal  employes." 

[From   the  Washington    (DC)    DaUy  News. 

June  13.  19671 

She  Spoke  Up  and  Was  Fired 

(By  John  Cramer) 

Sen.  Sam  Ervln  (D.,  N.C.) ,  chairman  of  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Sub-commlttee,  has 
called  on  Civil  Service  Commission  to  set  up 
new  safeguards  for  Federal  employes  fired 
from  Government  during  their 'probationary 
first  year  of  service. 

He  thoroly  agrees  with  the  idea  of  proba- 
tion for  newcomers. 

His  concern  Is  for  those  who  find  their 
records  permanently  tarnished  because  they 
are  dismissed  by  incompetent  or  unscrupu- 
lous supervisors. 

WROTE    MACY 

Thus,  he  has  written  Commission  Chair- 
man John  Macy: 

"While  I  am  aware  of  the  need  for  a  pro- 
bationary period  to  insure  that  Government 
employes  meet  the  highest  standards,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  present  system  may  not  con- 
tain sufficient  guarantees  to  protect  individ- 
uals, particularly  professional  people,  from 
the  impact  of  arbitrary  dismissals  and  un- 
founded charges  which  can  bar  them  from 
employment  elsewhere,  either  in  Govern- 
ment or  private  enterprise." 

He  suggested  hearings,  under  ceruin  cir- 
cumstances, In  such  cases,  or  deleting  the 
charges  from  personnel  records. 

The  Ervln  proposal  was  prompted  by 
numerous  complaints  from  former  employes 
whose  records — on  the  surface  at  least — 
strongly  indicated  they  had  been  the  victims 
of  unscrupulous  supervisors. 

One  case:  A  professional  woman  who  an- 
tagonized her  boss,  and  subsequently  was 
dismissed  as  Incompetent,  because  she  cor- 
rectly suggested  that  her  agercy's  procedtires 
In  her  field  did  not  follow  accepted  profes- 
sional safety  standards. 

Now  she's  saddled  with  a  record— very 
possibly  unwarranted— which  may  prove  an 
Insurmotmtable  handicap  when  she  seeks 
other  employment. 
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Surely.  Sen.  Ervln  can  be  nothing  but 
right  when  be  propoeee  some  form  of  appeal 
la  such  cases. 


[Prom  the   Washington    (D.C.)    Dally  News, 
Junes.  1967) 

COMPKOMISK   IN   "BII.L    OF   RIGHTS"   FOB 

EMPLores 
(By  John  Cramer) 

Both  sides  are  cagey — but  there's  at  least 
reason  to  hope  that  the  Administration  may 
be  nearlng  essential  compromises  with  Sen. 
Sam  Ervln  (D.,  N.C.).  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  chairman,  on  his  pro- 
poeed  "bill  of  rights"  for  Federal  employes. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  speaking 
for  the  Administration,  has  backed  somewhat 
off  Its  original  position  that  there's  no  need 
whatsoever  for  the  Ervln  bill. 

And  Sen.  Ervln,  Ln  response,  has  indicated 
increasing  wlUlng;ness  to  listen  to  commis- 
sion proposals  large  and  small.  Intended,  it's 
said,  to  make  the  legislation  more  "workable." 

There's  a  long  way  yet  to  go.  But  the  signs 
are  hopeful,  a  word  used  advisedly — because 
of  an  abiding  conviction  here  that  something 
approaching  the  Ervin  bill  Is  desperately 
needed  to  protect  rank-and-flle  Federal 
workers  against  the  father-knows-best  Incli- 
nations of  their  well-LntenUoned  superiors. 

rSOM  STRENGTH 

Sen  ET\ln  pltchea  from  strength  His  bill 
has  been  eosponsored  by  64  other  Senators. 

But  the  commission  has  a  lot  of  clout,  too. 
So  long  as  the  bill  remains  In  Its  present 
form.  It  has  every  reason  to  believe  it  could 
persuade  LBJ  to  veto 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  protect  Federal 
workers  against  Invaisions  of  privacy  by  their 
agencies — officious  orders  requiring  any  num- 
ber nf  supposedly  good  things  not  required 
by  law 

It  would,  among  other  things,  prohibit  the 
coercion  of  employee  In  charity  drives  and 
U  S  bond  drives  .  .  .  restrict  financial  dis- 
closure by  employes  to  those  potentially  In 
true  conflict-of-interest  situations  .  .  .  pro- 
hibit agencies  from  requiring  employes  to 
state  their  race,  creed,  or  national  origin  .  .  . 
prohibit  lie  detector  tests  .  .  .  drastically  re- 
strict so-called  peychologlcal  tests. 

It  would  ECt  up  an  independent  Board  of 
Employe  Rights  to  adjudicate  complaints 
against  alleged  violations  .  .  .  provide  both 
civil  and  criminal  penalties  fo-  violators  .  . 
give  employes  direct  access  to  Federal  Courts 
to  seek  redress  or  injunction  against  real  or 
threatened  violation.'? 

The  commission  particularly  dislikes: 

The  proposed  Independent  BoarJ  of  Rights. 

Criminal  p>enaltles  for  violators 

Direct  access  to  the  Courts. 

On  all  of  these  things,  however,  there  are 
signs — at  least  some  signs — of  compromise. 

For  instance,  there's  a  proposal  that  the 
commission  Itself  set  up  machinery  to  per- 
form many  of  the  functions  proposed  for  the 
Board  of  Rights.  It  would  do  this  by  making 
violations  of  key  "bill  of  rights"  provisions 
subject  to  employe  appeal  under  strengthened 
Commission  grievance  procedures. 

PENALTIES  SCRAPPED 

There's  another  proposal  that  criminal 
penalties  In  the  Ervln  bill  be  scrapped  with 
only  civil  penalties — dismissal,  suspension  or 
the  likes — remaining  for  violators. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  civil  penalties 
could  be  invoked  either  by  the  commission, 
under  its  grievance  procedures,  or  by  the 
Courts. 

Finally,  there's  a  proposal  to  limit  the  al- 
most-unrestricted access  to  Federal  Courts 
provided  in  the  original  Ervln  bill 

The  orignal  would  allow  employes  to  go 
direct  to  Court  to  seek  redress  or  restralners 
The  compromise  plan  first  would  force  them 
to  exhaust  their  administrative  remedies — 
whatever  appeals  processes  were  available 
thru  their  agencies  or  the  Commission. 


But  the  compromise  also  would  place  a 
time  limit  on  the  appeals  processes.  Neither 
agencies  nor  employes  would  be  permitted 
to  stall  indefinitely. 

INSISTENT 

Also — and  It's  understood  Sen.  Ervln  Is 
insistent  on  this — employes,  once  their  ad- 
ministrative remedies  were  exhausted,  would 
be  permitted  to  take  their  cases  to  Court 
"de  novo." 

In  legal  parlance,  that  means  their  cases 
would  be  considered  by  the  courts  as  new  .  .  . 
not  confined  by  Executive  Branch  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  ...  In  no  way  affected  by 
decisions  reached  as  they  exercised  their 
administrative  remedies. 

There's  no  assurance  these  compromises 
will  be  worked  out.  As  of  now,  they're  dlMus- 
slcn  p>olnts — on  both  sides. 

It's  promising,  however,  that  both  sides 
are  discussing. 


[Prom  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Dally  News, 

June  1,  1967] 

You  Can,  Too.  Beef  if  You  Want 

(By  John  Cramer) 

Here  are  two  more  major  victories  for  the 
Senate  Constitutional  Rights  Sub-commit- 
tee, headed  by  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  (D.,  N.C.), 
which  Is  pushing  that  proposed  "bill  of 
rights  "  for  Federal  employees. 

Victory  No.  1 — Civil  Service  Commission 
has  Issued  a  strongly-worded  directive  to  all 
agencies,  telling  them  to  make  sure  that 
employes  have  free  access  to  their  personnel 
offices,  and  that  "road  blocks  are  not  placed 
In  the  way  of  an  employe  who  wishes  to  visit 
the  personnel  office,  file  a  grievance,  or  talk 
with"  appropriate  officials. 

The  CSC  action  stems  directly  from  hun- 
dreds of  letters  to  the  Ervln  Sub-committee 
from  employes  complaining  that  they  were 
denied  the  right  to  take  problems  to  their 
personnel  offices. 

SUPPORTED 

In  many  cases,  the  denials  were  supported 
by  agency   (or  installation)   regulations. 

The  CSC  directive  said: 

"An  employe  has  the  right  to  communicate 
with  the  personnel  officials  of  his  agency, 
the  equal  employment  opportunity  officer, 
and  a  supervisory  or  management  official  of 
higher  rank  than  his  immediate  super- 
visor .  .  . 

"An  employe  has  the  right  to  file  a  com- 
plaint, a  grievance,  or  an  appeal  under  the 
procedures  of  his  agency  or  the  Commission 
without  interference  or  threat  of  reprisal.  An 
employe  acting  in  an  official  capacity  for  an 
agency  shall  not  Interfere  with  or  attempt 
to  Interfere  with  such  right  .  .  . 

"It  is  not  enough  for  a  supervisor  to  ab- 
stain from  overt  acts  or  threats  of  Inter- 
ference; he  should  refrain  from  making  any 
statement  or  taking  any  action  that  has  the 
flavor  of  threat.  Interference  or  Intimida- 
tion." 

CSC  said  It's  permissible  for  an  agency  to 
require  that  an  employe  wishing  to  consult 
his  personnel  office  ask  his  supervisor  to 
designate  a  convenient  time  which  will  not 
disrupt  work. 

unnecessary 

But  the  employe  is  not  required  to  state 
his  reasons  for  wanting  to  see  a  personnel 
officer  or  other  management  official. 

Victory  No.  2— Involved  a  1954  (McCarthy 
era)  Defense  Department  regulation,  which: 

Warned  employes  against  "Indiscreet  re- 
marks; unwise  selection  of  friends  or  asso- 
ciates; membership  In  an  organization  whose 
true  objectives  are  concealed  behind  a  popu- 
lar or  Innocuous  title  .  .  ." 

Advised  them  "to  study  and  seek  wise  and 
mature  counsel  prior  to  association  with  per- 
sons or  organizations  of  any  political  or  civic 
nature,  no  matter  what  their  apparent  mo- 
tives may  be  .  .  ." 


A  companion  directive  ordered  key  offi- 
cials to  provide  the  "wise  and  mature  coun- 
sel." 

Under  pressure  from  the  Ervln  Sub-com- 
mittee, both  recently  were  canceled. 

In  addition,  however,  the  Commission  has 
ordered  all  agencies  to  re-examine  their  own 
regulations  to  make  sure  they  contain  noth- 
ing similar. 

The  Commission  quoted  the  Sub-commit- 
tee as  being  "concerned  with  a  general  cli- 
mate of  fear  and  coercion  revealed  by  em- 
ploye letters  to  the  Sub-committee,  and  ■with 
the  implications  of  a  Government-wide  pol- 
icy of  surveillance  of  citizens,  especially  em- 
ployes." 

It  said  it  "shares  this  concern." 

Chief  officers  of  the  Patent  Office  Profes- 
sional Association,  have  recommended  that 
PO  employes  undertake  a  boycott  of  mer- 
chants at  Crystal  Plaza,  'Va.,  to  which  major 
units  of  the  Office  recently  were  moved  under 
circumstances  shrouded  in  unusual  secrecy. 

MAIN    objection 

Their  chief  complaint:  After  a  month  In  the 
new  location,  parking  privileges  in  the  PO 
garage  have  been  Jumped  "by  a  whopping 
50  per  cent"  to  $15  per  month. 

They  allege  that  the  garage  Is  "filthy  with 
trash,  mud  and  dust  costing  you  a  small 
fortune  Just  to  keep  your  car  clean  .  .  . 
large  stagnant  lakes  .  .  .  and  no  lighting  at 
all  in  some  areas." 

Patents  Office  management  they  say.  dis- 
claims all  responsibility,  but:  "We  challenge 
them  to  admit  that  they  have  a  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  their  employes." 

The  Association  has  asked  all  employes  to 
ballot  on  the  propositions:  1.  Boycott  of  the 
garage;  2.  Boycott  of  all  Crystal  Plaza  fa- 
cilities; 3.  Boycott  of  both. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Dally  News, 
May  19,  1967] 

Yotr  Could  Be  Weonc,  Mr.  M! 

(By  John  Cramer) 

Civil  Service  Commission  Chairman  John 
Macy  continues  to  insist  there's  absolutely 
no  need  for  the  "bill  of  rights"  sponsored  by 
Sen.  Sam  Ervin  (D.,  N.C.)  and  54  other  Sena- 
tors to  protect  Federal  employes  against 
privacy  Invasions  by  bureaucrats  and  mili- 
crats. 

He  should  read  roy  mall!  Yesterday's,  for 
instance. 

There  was  a  note  from  an  employe  at  An- 
drews Air  Force  Base — 

"Base  regulations  say  we  must  have  auto 
Insurance  in  order  to  qualify  for  registra- 
tion stickers  entitling  us  to  drive  and  p.ark 
on  the  Base. 

"If  you  utilize  the  parking  facilities  at 
.Mr  Force  Systems  Command  and  are  a  GS-7 
or  higher,  all  that  is  required  is  a  verbal 
statement  that  you  have  adequate  insur- 
ance. 

"However,  If  you  are  a  GS-6  or  lower  or  an 
enlisted  person,  you  are  required  to  submit 
the  actual  Insurance  policy  to  the  Air  Police. 
"This  surely  shows  that  the  old  military 
adage,  'RHP  (Rank  has  its  privileges).  Is 
practiced  at  Andrews  here  with  a  vengeance." 

Here.  Your  Goverrunent  Reporter  inter- 
rupts with  two  questions: 

Even  tho  permitted,  as  it  Is  by  AF  regula- 
tions. Is  It  really  the  proper  business -of  the 
Andrews  mlllcrats  to  check  employe  Insur- 
ance? 

Do  they  honestly  believe  that  GS-6s  are 
less  trustworthy  that  GS-7s? 

The  letter  wTlter  then  goes  on  to  say  that. 
altho  Andrews  brass  is  real  super-efficient 
about  the  Insurance  thing.  It  can't  manage 
such  a  simple  matter  as  soap  for  women's 
restrooms. 

"There  has  been  none  for  the  last  2  or 
3  weeks.  We're  told  there  will  be  none  until 
the  first  of  the  fiscal  year^July  1.  No  money 
appropriated  for  soap?!!" 

By    way    of    Sen.    Ervin's    Constitutional 
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Rights  sub-committee  came  a  letter  from  a 
GS-9  employe  at  a  military  installation — 

■Recently'  my  military  supervisor  called  me 
into  his  office,  "and  told  me  to  Join  the  Of- 
ficers' Club  or  face  the  less  cf  my  Job. 

■  It  seems  the  commander  of  our  instali:.- 
tlon  was  diss.^tisfled  with  the  response  of 
civilian  employes  m  attending  his  cocktail 
parties  i  to  which  he  invites  many  non-pay- 
ing guests  for  his  personal  gain) . 

•Dues  at  the  Club  are  $7.50  per  month  for 
ci-,-iUans  with  no  voting  rights  or  say  In  the 
management  of  the  club.  The  rate  is  the 
same  for  military  officers,  who  can  vote  and 
manaee  the  club! 

■Needless  to  say,  civilians  are  'second- 
class'  members  who  are  tolerated  only  be- 
ci.use  the  club  wants  and  needs  the  dues 
monev." 

And  finally,  a  letter  from  a  serviceman  s 
wife  in  Indianapolis — 

■On  April  5,  I  was  interrupted  at  my  Gov- 
ernment Job  by  two  military  police  and  a 
countv  police  sergeant,  who  had  papers  stat- 
ing ray  husband  was  AWOL.  I  told  them  he 
was  at  Ft.  Carson.  They  called  me  a  liar,  and 
said  he  never  had  been  there. 

Since  I  had  received  numerous  telephone 
calls  and  letters  from  him  at  Ft.  Carson,  I 
knew  their  accusation  was  unfounded. 

•They  informed  me  the  Army  never  makes 
mistakes,  and  requested  proof  that  he  was 
at  Ft.  Carson.  The  cnly  way  this  could  be  ac- 
complished was  to  drive  to  my  home,  ap- 
proximately 15  miles. 

"I  had  to  return  to  my  office  for  the  keys 
to  my  car.  and  when  I  came  back  was  escort- 
ed, like  a  common  criminal,  to  the  parking 
lot  by  the  two  M.P.'s.  This  was  especially 
humiliating  because  the  incident  took  place 
at  a  congested  hour. 

■At  my  home,  they  looked  at  the  letters 
and  still  were  not  convinced.  Therefore.  I 
had  to  call  Ft.  Carson  to  satisfy  them.  When 
they  had  been  assured  that  my  husband 
was"  indeed  there,  they  said  It  must  have  been 
a  nanie  m:xup. 

"After  all  this  humiliation,  I  asked  them 
to  call  my  boss  and  explain. 
"Thev  refused." 

Just  "one  days  mall,  Mr.  Macy,  from  Fed- 
eral employes  who  know  just  how  badly  they 
need  a  ■'bill  of  rights". 

[From  the  Washington    (DC.)    Dally  News, 
Apr.  13.  1967) 
KooK  Has  a  Pregnant  Question  ! 
(By  John  Cramer) 

Today.  I  crown  a  new  Government  privacy 
invading  champion— A  Pennsylvama-type 
kook,  who  richly  deserves  to  be  Immortalized 
among  the  most  officious  of  all  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats. 

He  succeeds  to  the  throne  briefly  held  by 
that  Omaha,  Neb..  Air  Force  major,  who.  in 
an  official  order,  now  countermanded  by  top 
Pentagon  bras.-;,  presumed  to  tell  his  sub- 
ordinates exactly  how  far  they  could  drive 
their  private  cars  on  week-end  trips. 

My  new  champion  is  a  minor  wheel — clearly 
of  the  t-wo-blt  variety— in  Social  Security 
Administration's  Philadelphia  Award  Proces- 
sing Branch. 

letter 

According  to  a  letter  to  Sen.  Sam  Ervin 
(D,.  N.C),  chairman  of  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcom.m.lttee.  from  Lawrence  B. 
Jaines,  president  of  Lodge  2006  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employes : 

"On  March  30.  female  employes  of  the 
Award  Processing  Branch,  both  married  and 
single,  were  a^ked  by  their  supervisors 
whether  or  not  they  were  pregnant! 

"We  have  signed  statements  from  the  em- 
ployes who  suffered   this   injustice." 

On  the  phone.  Mr.  James  told  me: 

That  the  Branch  has  about  200  female 
employes. 

That  the  signed  statement^  nimiber  20. 


That  all  eight  supervisors  in  the  Branch 
were  asked  to  conduct  the  pregnancy  poll. 

That  four,  however,  had  the  good  sense  to 
refuse. 

That  it's  his  understanding  that  Branch 
management  Jtistified  the  poll  on  '■safety" 
grounds,  saying  it  planned  special  consid- 
eration for  the  pregnant  gals  In  fire  drills. 
report  asked 

Sen.  Ervln  wrote  Social  Security  Commis- 
sioner Robert  M.  Ball.  April  5.  requesting  a 
full  report. 

So  far,  he  has  no  reply. 

When  he  gets  one,  I'll  relay  the  word. 

In  the  circumstances.  I'd  think  Mr.  Ball 
would  want  to  convey  his  own  apologies  to 
the  embarrassed  employes. 

And  a  sharp  reprimand  to  my  new  privacy 
invading  champ. 

(From  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Dally  News, 

Feb.  22,  1967] 

Bill  of  Rights  Gets  Big  Backing 

(By  John  Cramer) 

Sen.  Sam  Ervin  (D..  N.C.) .  chairman  of  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee,  yester- 
day re-introduced  his  proposed  "bill  of 
rights"  for  Federal  employes,  with  Impres- 
sive backing  from  52  other  Senators  who 
signed  as  co-sponsors. 

That  means  the  bill  now  has  the  support 
of  a  clear  majority  of  the  Senate — a  con- 
sensus which  will  taring  no  Joy  to  Adminis- 
tration spokesmen  who  were  alone  in  op- 
posing It  at  Sub-committee  hearings  last 
year. 

In  1966,  co-sponsors  totalled  35. 


GUARD 

The  "bill  of  rights"  is  designed  to  protect 
Federal  workers  against  growing  invasions  of 
their  privacy  by  their  agencies— Invasion  at- 
tested In  a  "remarkable  outpouring  of  thou- 
sands of  letters  to  the   Sub-committee. 

In  re-lntroducing  it  yesterday,  in  slightly- 
revised  form.  Sen.  Ervin  told  the  Senate: 

••It  is  time  for  Congress  to  forsake  its  out- 
dated reluctance  to  tell  the  Executive  branch 
how  to  treat  its  employes. 

"When  so  manv  American  citizens  for  bo 
many  years  are  subject  to  unfair  treatment, 
to  being  unreasonably  coerced  or  required 
without  warrant  to  surrender  their  Uberty. 
their  prlvacv,  or  their  freedom  to  act  or  not 
to  act,  or  to"  reveal  or  not  to  reveal  Informa- 
tion about  themselves  and  their  private 
thoughts  and  actions,  then  Congress  has  a 
duty  to  call  a  statutorj-  halt  to  such  prac- 
tices, and  to  penalize  their  resumption. 

"The  reams  of  regulations,  guidelines,  and 
questionnaires  Issued  for  applicants,  em- 
ployes and  their  families  to  promote  various 
causes  make  it  clear  that  a  very  large  seg- 
ment of  our  population  Is  being  smothered 
by  tons  of  big-brotherism." 

"The  bill  would  prohibit  these  agency  prac- 
tices,  among  others: 

Requiring  or  pressuring  employees  to  dis- 
close their  race,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
Requiring  or  pressuring  them  to  attend 
meetings  or  participate  in  other  outside 
activities  not  connected  with  their  duties. 
Forbidding  them  to  patronize  specified 
business  establishments. 

Requiring  them  to  submit  to  psychological 
or  lie  detector  tests  which  Include  questions 
about  their  relationships  with  relatives,  re- 
ligious beliefs,  or  sex  attitudes  and  conduct. 
An  exception  to  the  general  ban  on  psycho- 
logical tests  would  be  made  for  individual 
employes  being  examined  for  possible  mental 
illness. 

Requiring  or  pressuring  employes  to  attend 
political  fund-raising  functions. 

Coercing  employes  to  purchase  US  Bonds, 
or  contribute  to  charity  campaigns.  How- 
ever, reasonable,  noncoercive  solicitation 
would  continue  to  be  permitted. 

Requiring  employes  to  disclose  financial 
assets  and  those  of  their  relatives.  The  Ervln 


bill  would  restrict  such  disclosure  to  em- 
ployes in  potential  confUct-of-interest  situa- 
tions—and only  to  such  portion  of  their 
assets  as  might  occasion  a  conflict. 

Requiring  employes  undergoing  criminal 
investigation  to  submit  to  questions  without 
benefit  of  counsel. 

WOULD    APPLT 

The  bill's  prohibitions  would  apply— In 
slightly  different  manner— to  both  civilian 
and  military  supervisors  of  civilian  em- 
ployes. 

It  would  give  employes  the  right  to  bring 
civil  actions  in  Federal  District  courts  to  en- 
Join  threatened  violations — or  redress  actual 
violations. 

And  it  would  make  "willful"  violation  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  up  to  S300  fine 
or  30  days  In  prison. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  set  up  a  three- 
member  Board  of  Employe  Rights,  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, 

The  Board  would  have  the  power  to  investi- 
gate and  conduct  hearings  on  alleged  viola- 
tions, and  issue  cease-and-desist  orders. 

In  the  case  of  first  violations  by  civilian 
officials.  It  could  issue  official  reprimands  and 
suspensions  up  to  15  days.  For  subsequent 
violations,  it  could  suspend  up  to  30  days,  or 
order  the  official's  dismissal. 

Military  violators  would  be  reported  to  the 
President,  the  Congress  and  the  heads  of 
their  services,  and  would  be  subject  to  Code 
of  Military  Justice  procedures. 

Both  officials  and  employes  would  have 
the  right  to  ask  Federal  District  Courts  to  re- 
view Board  decisions. 

An  Ervin  bill  Introduced  yesterday  would 
outlaw  coercion  of  military  personnel  in 
Savings  Bond  and  charity  campaigns. 


(From  the   Greensboro,    (N.C.)    Daily   News, 

June  28.  1967] 
Ervin   Bill   Brings   Federal   Workers   Per- 
sonal   Privacy 
(By  Roy  Parker,  Jr.) 

Washington. — Employes  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  no  longer  must  fill  out  medical 
forms  describing  their  sexual  habits. 

The  Air  Force  has  called  off  a  directive  for- 
bidding most  employes  from  telephoning  or 
visiting  their  personnel  office  without  ex- 
plaining to  ihelr  immediate  boss. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  quietly 
buried  a  personnel  rule  which  threatened 
reprisals  against  employes  who  wrote  com- 
plaining letters  to  their  congressman. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  reversed 
a  policy  order  which  encouraged  government 
workers  to  take  part  In  off-duty  "community 
activities." 

These  and  other  reversals  of  policy  have 
flowed  from  North  Carolina  Sen.  Sam  Ervin's 
pressure  on  the  federal  bureaucracy  to  stop 
what  he  calls  "invasions  of  privacy"  of  the 
army  of  government  workers. 

The  Tar  Heel  senator  has  authored  a  "Bill 
of  Rights'  for  government  workers  that  has 
been  signed  by  more  than  half  the  100  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Ervin  this  week  listed  some  of  the  changes 
that  have  been  wTought  by  the  mere  threat 
of  the  legislation. 

While  he  negotiates  with  executive  branch 
officials  for  even  further  shifts  in  policy. 
Ervin  said  he  would  continue  to  push  for 
Senate  consideration  of  his  bill.  He  did  not 
rule  out  the  possibility  that  the  original  ver- 
sion might  be  watered  down  somewhat  In 
view  of  the  policy  changes. 

However,  said  Ervin  in  a  newsletter  to  con- 
stituents, "the  need  for  the  bill  is  still  great, 
because  regulations  by  government  agencies 
are  subject  to  change  according  to  the  whim 
and  caprice  of  the  administrators." 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  of  Er- 
vin's pressure  was  a  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion order  reducing  the  requirement  that 
thousands  of   federal    workers   file   financial 
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dlacloaure  Information  In  a  program  designed 
to  head  off  Infiuence-peddllng  and  conflict 
of  Interest. 

The  oommlaalon  has  also  called  off  Its  race- 
oount  program  under  which  government 
workers  were  encouraged  to  list  their  race  on 
personnel  forma.  Instead,  government  man- 
agers Mil  keep  such  statistics  through  an 
inlormsd  "head  count"  method. 

The  government  has  also  begun  to  relax 
some  of  the  "be  a  booster"  programs  which 
were  borrowed  from  private  industry  and 
business. 

The  Defen«e  Department  has  \^-atered  down 
Its  promotional  methods  for  savings  bond 
Bales  among  military  personnel.  It  has  also 
withdrawn  a  directive  telling  employes  to 
"seek  wise  and  mature  counsel"  concerning 
friendships,  aaeoclatlons,  and  civic  activities. 

To  head  off  EJrvln's  call  for  an  independent 
personnel  grievance  council,  the  ClvU  Service 
Oominlsslon  has  also  Issued  a  new  regula- 
tion 8p>elllng  out  employees'  rights  "without 
Interference  or  threat  of  reprisal"  to  \islt 
personnel  office*  an4  make  formal  com- 
plaints, appeals,  and  grievance  claims  under 
existing  personnel  regulations. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  8,   1967] 

CSC  Launches  Employe  Study 

(By  Jerry  Kluttz) 

A  broad  review  of  the  Government's  col- 
lection .^nd  use  of  data  on  Its  nearly  2  9  mil- 
lion civilian  employes  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  Civil  Service  Cominlsslon. 

Chairman  John  W.  Macy  said  the  Inquiry 
had  a  dual  pvurpoee:  to  assist  Federal  man- 
agers to  plan  and  meet  manpower  needs, 
and  to  guarantee  that  the  prlvp.cy  of  Individ- 
ual employes  will  not  be  violated. 

The  study  Is  another  victory  for  Sen.  Sam 
J.  ET\ln  (D-N.C.I  who  has  been  pounding 
away  at  the  Government  In  general,  and  CSC 
in  particular,  for  violating  the  privacy  of 
Federal  workers. 

Charles  J.  Sparks,  deputy  director  of  CSC's 
Bureau  of  Management  Services,  will  head 
the  study  group.  Serving  with  him  will  be 
half  a  doasen  agency  personnel  directors.  Tlie 
group  also  hopes  to  find  better  ways  to  use 
computers  in  personnel  work. 

Meantime,  CSC  is  exploring  the  possibility 
of  working  out  a  compromise  on  Ervln's  bill 
which  Is  cosponsored  by  more  than  50  sen- 
ators, a  majority  of  the  Senate.  The  bill 
would  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
both  civilian  and  military  personnel. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.   16,  1967] 

Ervin  Fighting  the   Battle 

(By  Jerr>'  Kluttz) 

Sen,  Sam  J.  Ervin  (D-N.C.)  turned  his 
spwtllght  yesterday  on  two  practices  at  the 
Navy  Finance  Center  here  which  he  said  were 
Invasions  of  privacy  and  unwarranted  sur- 
veillance of  its  civilian  employees. 

The  chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommitte  sal*  that  Navy  efficiency  ex- 
perts monitor  the  women's  restrooms  to 
determine  how  many  minutes  they  are  in 
there. 

The  agency,  located  In  the  Munitions 
Building  here,  checks  on  all  actions  by  Its 
employee.  Including  the  blowing  of  their 
noees,  according  to  the  Senator,  who  was 
given  the  Information  by  aji  employe  there. 

ESrvln  contends  that  we  look  to  the  F^st 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  for  protec- 
tion against  any  form  of  tyranny  and  that 
Federal  agencies  In  recent  years  had  dis- 
regarded it.  Said  he: 

"A  regulation  which  threatens  surveillance. 
or  worse,  for  Indiscreet  remarks  or  unwise 
choice  of  associates  Is  covered  by  this  Amend- 
ment. Within  its  restrictions  fall  require- 
ments to  submit  to  Interviews,  tests  and 
polygraphs  which  solicit  Information  about 
a  person's  politics,  religious  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices, sexual  attitudes  and  conduct,  or  rela- 
tlonahlps  with  members  of  one's  family. 


"To  condition  a  citizen's  employment  on 
submission  to  such  pumping  of  his  mind  and 
thoughts  and  beliefs,  Is  to  exercise  a  form 
of  tyranny  and  control  over  his  mind  which 
Is  alien  to  a  society  of  free  man. 

"Similarly,"  the  Senator  continued,  "to 
require  him  to  state  his  associations,  his  out- 
side activities,  his  financial  interests  and  his 
creditors,  and  to  make  them  factors  In  deci- 
sions affecting  his  employment  interests,  Is 
to  force  conformity  of  thought,  speech  and 
action  to  some  subjective,  pre-established 
standard,  unrelated  to  his  official  assign- 
ments. 

"To  ask  him  to  report  his  civic  and  political 
organizations  Is  as  Intimidating  as  to  tell  him 
to  go  out  and  lobby  for  legislation,  or  to  take 
part  in  beautlflcatlon  projects  when  he  would 
rather  go  fishing.  Yet  the  Government  does 
both. 

"To  coerce  him  to  contribute  a  given 
amount  to  charity,  or  to  buy  savings  bonds 
against  his  will  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment is  equally  reprehensible.  Yet  Federal 
officials  do  this. 

"These  practices  affect  not  only  the  right 
to  speak  and  act  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience;  they  Invade  also  his  right 
not  to  speak  at  all,  not  to  act  at  all,  and  not 
to  participate  at  all.  In  today's  society  .  .  . 
this  may  be  the  most  precious  right  enjoyed 
by  civilized  man." 

Voting  Block:  Nine  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion investigators  have  been  restrained  from 
compiling  eligible  voter  lists  In  the  Louisiana 
parishes  of  DeSoto,  Caddo,  and  Bossier.  The 
temporary  order  was  Issued  by  Federal  Dis- 
trict Judge  Ben  Dawklns  of  Shreveport. 

Dawklns  concluded  that  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  who  had  ordered  CSC  Investi- 
gators Into  the  three,  parishes,  had  said 
earlier  that  there  was  no  voter  discrimina- 
tion In  them.  The  Government  will  appeal 
the  case 

Meantime.  CSC  will  continue  to  list  voters 
In  five  other  Louisiana  parishes  that  weren't 
affected  by  the  ruling.  Under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  the  Attorney  General  has  the  au- 
thority to  order  CSC  investigators  Into 
counties  where  he  believes  voter  discrimina- 
tion Is  practiced  to  police  voter  registration 
and  voting. 

(From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution, 

May  20.  1967] 

Protecting  Government  Workers 

There  has  been  considerable  comment  that 
college  graduates  find  no  challenge  In  work- 
ing for  private  enterprise  and  that  they 
would  rather  work  for  some  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  therefore  Interesting  to  read 
an  article  in  the  March,  1967.  'Engineer  In 
Government  Newsletter,"  published  month- 
ly by  the  National  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers, 

It  says  that  Sen.  Sam  J.  EJrvln  of  North 
Carolina  is  sponsoring  a  federal  employe 
"Bill  of  Rights  '  which  would  guarantee  em- 
ployes legal  protection  from  snooping  and 
coercion  by  federal  agency  officials. 

Ervln's  bill  "would  .  .  .  outlaw  the  prac- 
tice of  coercing  employes  to  make  political 
or  charitable  contributions,  and  would 
greatly  restrict  the  conditions  under  which 
an  agency  could  require  the  submission  of 
Information  concerning  an  employe's  finan- 
cial or  other  private  affairs  .  .  .  make  it 
unlawful  to:  Require  employes  or  applicants 
to  take  tests  asking  questions  about  their 
personal  relationships  .  .  .  their  attitudes 
about  religion  or  sexual  matters.  .  .  .  For- 
bid employes  to  patronize  any  business;  re- 
quire employes  under  Investigation  to  an- 
swer questions  without  the  presence  of  coun- 
sel; request  or  require  employes  to  refrain 
from  participating  in  outside  activities  un- 
less related  to  official  duties,  or  to  state  that 
notice  will  be  taken  of  attendance  or  lack  of 
attendance  at  non-Job  related  meetings." 

Other  coercive  practices  are  ob^ted  to 
by  the  engineers.   Working  under  such  re- 


strictions would  seem  to  be  depressant  rather 
than  a  challenge  to  an  energetic  and  am- 
bitious Individual  with  forward-looking 
ideas, 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  11,  1967] 

I»KESsrRE  Hrr  in    FVnd   Drives 

(By  Mike  Causey) 

Memo  to  fund-drive  keymen  and  Savings 
Bond  salesmen. 

Subject:  Arm-twisting. 

From:  Civil  Service  Commission  Chairman 
John  W.  Macy  Jr. 

Remarks:  Don't  do  it! 

That,  in  effect.  Is  the  message  Macy  has 
sent  around  for  all  agencies  to  read  and  not 
forget, 

Macy  doesn't  want  '.o  put  a  damper  on  any 
of  the  programs.  But  he  wants  to  head  off 
any  Intimidation  or  setting  individual  goals, 
which  have  been  common  in  many  agencies 
during  the  last  couple  of  years. 

The  CSC  Chairman  echoed  the  words  of 
Savings  Bond  Chairman  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien, 
who  earlier  told  his  keymen  not  to  lean  on 
people  to  buy  bonds. 

Macy's  directive  said  that  agencies  are  to 
make  it  plain  that  the  fund  drive  and  bond 
programs  are  voluntary,  and  If  people  can't 
or  won't  give,  they  should  be  left  alone. 

Agencies  may  continue  to  use  the  "fair 
share"  guides,  which  Indicate  what  donations 
people  might  make  according  to  their  salary. 
"But  there  may  be  no  requirement  that  in- 
dividual employe  contributions  meet  such 
guides,"  Macy  warned. 

In  addition,  donations  and  bond  purchases 
are  supposed  to  be  kept  confidential  this 
year.  They  were  supposed  to  be  confidential 
la^t  year,  bat  some  overzealous  supervisors — 
military  and  civilian — pxjsted  the  names  of 
nonglvers  or  "cheapskates"  on  bulletin 
boards,  or  accused  them  publicly  of  being 
un-American.  Macy  said  CSC  would  issue 
instruction  soon  to  advise  employes  of  griev- 
ance procedures.  If  they  are  being  pressured 
to  give. 

Sen.  Sam  J,  Ervin  Jr,  (D-N.C)  has  gotten 
CSC's  report  •  •  •  which  would  protect  em- 
ployes from  pressure,  .snooping  and  Invasions 
of  privacy.  Fifty-five  other  Senators  are  co- 
sponsoring  Ervln's  bill,  which  would  provide 
stiff  enforcement  penalties  for  supervisors 
found  guilty  of  invading  employe  privacy. 

But  Ervin  says  that  CSC  doesn't  want  any 
criminal  penalties  for  arm-twisting  officials, 
that  it  feels  the  situation  can  be  met  "with 
administrative   proclamations." 

Ervin,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Consti- 
tutional Rights  Subcommittee,  will  meet 
with  CSC  officials  Friday,  when  he  hopes 
agreement  can  be  reached  on  his  bill. 
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[From  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Herald. 

April  29.  1967] 

Ervin  Outlines  Battle  Tactics  in  All-Out 

War  on  Snooping 

A  US,  Senator  who  has  waged  an  all-out 
war  against  government  snooping  outlined 
his  battle  tactics  at  the  Duke  University 
Law  School  Friday. 

Sen.  Sam.  J  Ervin  Jr,  denounced  Invasion 
of  privacy  on  the  part  of  federal  administra- 
tors and  predicted  Congress  will  enact  addi- 
tional legislation  this  year  to  protect  em- 
ployes and  Job  applicants. 

Sen.  Ervin  said  his  experience  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee has  convinced  him  "about  the 
most  lmpK)rtant  thing  a  man  has  Is  his  right 
to  privacy  and  to  individual  dignity." 

The  senator  charged  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  been  bent  on  setting  Itself  up  as 
the  "Great  P>rotector"  of  personal  habits, 
thoughts,  actions  and  emotions  of  its  vast 
work  force. 

"This  over-protectlveness  and  big  brother- 
Ism  of  government  has  led  It  to  devise  In- 
genious means  to  rob  employes  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream  of  freedom,"  he  asserted. 


Questions  addressed  to  an  individual's  sex 
habits,  reUglon,  and  family  relationships 
were  attacked  by  Ervin  In  his  appearance 
before  the  Duke  law  students.  He  denounced 
tliem  as  "an  unwarranted  and  substantial 
Invasion  of  privacy." 

Ervin  said  his  investigation  led  to  the  un- 
covering of  abusive  uses  of  financial  ques- 
tionnaires required  of  employes  as  far  down 
the  Civil  Service  scale  as  the  raisin  Inspec- 
tors In  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

He  acknowledged  that  confiict-of-lnterest 
scandals  provided  the  use  of  financial  dis- 
closures to  apprehend  a  few  corrupt 
individuals. 

"Still  it  seems  unwarranted  to  require 
countless  thou^^ands  to  reveal  personal  busi- 
ness and  financial  affairs."  he  added. 

Ervin  said  he  is  proud  to  be  a  sponsor  of 
the  administration's  current  bill  to  restrict 
Wiretapping.  And  he  announced  that  his 
own  bill  restricting  the  use  of  questionnaires 
has  the  signatures  of  54  colleagues  In  the 
Senate — or  a  comfortable  majority. 

Prior  to  his  address,  Enin  told  a  news 
conference  he  will  vote  for  the  censure  of 
Sen,  Thomas  Dodd  of  Connecticut  as  rec- 
ommended uy  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct. 

He  also  criticized  members  of  Congress 
who  have  voiced  opposition  to  an  address 
by  Gen.  William  Westmoreland,  commander 
of  American  forces  in  Vietnam. 

"I'm  a  great  believer  in  free  speech  The 
people  opposing  him  believe  in  free  speech 
when  they  are  involved."  Ervin  told  the 
newsmen. 

Expressing  vigorous  opposition  to  a  bill 
that  would  allow  taxpayers  to  deduct  from 
their  annual  income  taxes  $1  for  a  presiden- 
tial campaign  fund.  Ervin  offered  his  own 
program  for  contributions. 

He  suggested  that  each  taxpayer  be  al- 
lowed a  "reasonable  deduction"— he  men- 
tioned $50— for  contributions  to  the  party 
or  candidates  of  his  choice, 

(From  the  Washington  (DC),  Evening  Star. 

June  9.  1967] 
Rules  Eased  on  Employe  Filing  of  Detailed 
Financial  Statements 
(By  Joseph  Young) 
vi!  Serv 
ficantn- 
eral   workers  who   must  file  detailed   finan- 
cial statements  on  behalf  of  themselves  and 
their  families. 

The  CSC  modified  its  regulations  on  the 
ethics  and  conduct  of  government  employes 
after  the  Senate  Constitutional  Rights  sub- 
committee headed  by  Sen  Sam  Ervin,  D-N.C. 
had  sharply  criticized  the  system.  Hereto- 
fore hundreds  of  thousands  of  federal  em- 
ployes, many  of  them  in  lower  grades  and 
in  non-policy  Jobs,  had  been  required  to  file 
these  statements. 

The  CSC  said  the  revised  program  will  be 
limited  "to  those  in  positions  in  which  the 
possibility  of  conflict-of-interest  Involvement 
is  clear  " 

recommended  divisions 

The  former  mandatory  inclusion  of  all 
employes  above  grade  GS-15  and  all  hearing 
examiners  has  been  eliminated.  Statements 
on  an  employe's  outside  employment  and 
financial  interests,  including  those  of  mem- 
bers of  an  employe's  immediate  family,  will 
be  required  only  from  employes  in  grade  GS- 
13  and  above  who  are  responsible  for  making 
decisions  or  taking  actions  In  regard  to  con- 
tracting, procurement,  grant  or  subsidy  ad- 
ministration, regulating  a  non-federal  enter- 
prise, or  another  activity  having  an  eco- 
nomic impact  on  a  non-federal  enterprise. 

An  employe  who  merely  recommends  a 
decision  or  action  will  no  longer  be  required 
to  file  a  financial  statement.  An  employe 
below  grade  GS-13  will  be  required  to  file 
only  if  his  employing  agency  Justifies  to  the 
CSC  that  his  filing  Is  essential. 


The  Civil  Service  Commission  today  acted 
to  "significantn-  reduce"  the  number  of  fed- 


To  further  assure  that  the  filing  require- 
ment exteiids  only  to  employes  whose  posi- 
tions make  It  essential  lor  the  government 
to  have  the  information  sought,  the  CSC 
has  authorized  agencies  to  exclude  any  em- 
ploye whose  duties  make  the  likelihood  of 
hisinvolvement  in  a  conflict-of-interest  sit- 
uation remote. 

Also,  an  agency  may  exclude  employes 
from  the  reporting  requirement  when  the 
agency  has  au  alternative  procedure  that 
the  CSC  has  approved. 

The  new  regulations  also  specify  that  no 
question  may  be  used  in  an  agency's  form 
on  employment  and  financial  interests  un- 
less it  is  one  included  on  the  CSC's  stand- 
ard form  or  has  the  CSC's  approval. 

grievance  procejuke 

Also,  each  employe  must  be  informed  that 
his  agency's  grievance  procedure  Is  available 
to  settle  any  complaint  against  being  re- 
quired to  file  a  statement.  Also,  agencies  may 
excuse  an  employe  from  reporting  an  interest 
too  remote  or  inconsequential  to  affect  the 
integrity  of  his  work. 

Tlie  former  requirement  that  employes  file 
quarterly  supplements  to  their  statements 
of  employment  and  financial  interests  has 
been  canceled  From  now  on,  only  an  an- 
nual statement  will  be  required  from  those 
who  must  file. 

Other  changes  will  provide  better  assur- 
ance of  the  confidentiality  of  financial  state- 
ments by  requiring  agencies  to  designate 
which  employes  are  authorized  to  review  the 
statements  and  by  making  these  employes  re- 
sponsible for  restricting  the  use  of  informa- 
tion contained  to  that  necessary  in  carrying 
out  the  purpose  of  the  ethics  regulations. 

Th:  new  regulations  also  incorporate  a  re- 
cent decision  by  the  Comptroller  General 
that  federal  officials  and  employes  are  not 
to  accept  non-government  reimbursement 
(such  as  from  Industry)  for  travel  on  offi- 
cial business. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC)  Evening  Star, 

Apr,  21,  1967] 

Voiding    of    "Big   Brother"    Directu'e   May 

Have  Started  in  Home  Drama 

(By  Joseph  Young) 

From  the  Federal  Spotlight  Column,  Eve- 
ning Star,  April  IS:  Ervin  subcommittee  dis- 
closes Defense  directive  cautioning  civilian 
employes  against  joining  any  organization, 
political  or  civic  or  forming  friendships,  u-ith- 
out  first  getting  the  "mature  advice"  of  their 
supervisors.  Employes  also  admcmished  about 
use  of  "indiscreet"  remarks. 

AP  Story,  Evening  Star.  April  20.  Defense 
cancels  directive. 

The  Defense  Department's  decision  to  can- 
cel its  Big  Brother  directive  could  have 
stemmed  from  its  employes  getting  Into 
sticky  situations  like  the  one  described  below. 

Scene:  the  living  room  of  a  Navy  civilian 
employe.  The  employe  is  seated,  reading 
"Alone"  by  Adm,  Richard  Byrd,  while  his  wife 
stands  over  him  and  glares. 

Wife,  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  our  boring 
existence.  No  friends,  not  even  neighbors  that 
we  can  talk  to  ...  no   place  to  go. 

Husband  (sighing) .  I  know  what  you  mean. 
But  I'm  a  loyal  Navy  employe.  And  you  know 
what  that  means. 

WiTE.  I  think  you're  a  Casper  Milquetoast. 
Why  can't  you  at  least  make  friends  with 
sorrie  of  our  neighbors?  We've  lived  here  for 
a  month  now.  but  we're  not  on  speaking 
terms  with  anyone. 

Husband  But  you  know  what  the  directive 
said  .  .  .  It  .  .  . 

Wife  (Interrupting).  The  hell  with  the 
directive ! 

Husband.  Careful!  You  know  what  it  says 
about  Indiscreet  language. 

Wife.  ( her  face  flushed  with  anger) .  I  never 
was  so  humiliated  In  my  life  as  I  was  the  day 
we  moved  in,  Mr,  Jones,  our  next  door  neigh- 


bor came  over  to  say  hello  and  Introduced 
himself  .  .  .  and   what  did   you   do! 

Husband.  Well.  I  was  sorry  to  have  to  Ignore 
his  outstretched  hand.  And  I  really  felt  very 
bad  about  slamming  the  door  In  his  face 
without  replying  to  his  greeting.  But  what 
could  I  do?  I'm  not  allowed  to  make  any 
friendships  without  the  mature  advice  of  my 
supervisor. 

Wife,  Well,  why  don't  you  clear  it  with 
your  sup>ervl6or? 

Husband,  I'm  afraid  to  He's  a  misanthrope. 
He  hates  everyone,  and  I'm  sure  he  would 
blackball  our  neighbor. 

Wife  (ignoring  his  explanation).  And  why 
did  we  have  to  hide  and  pretend  we  weren't 
home  when  the  Welcome  Wagon  lady  came  to 
our  door  with  those  little  gifts. 

Husband.  Simply  following  Instructions 
not  to  strike  up  new  acquaintances  or 
friendships. 

Wife  (continuing  to  vent  her  Indignation) . 
And  forbidding  me  to  say  good  morning  to 
the  mailman.  And  to  think  that  they're  the 
ones  who  get  us  our  pay  raises  each  yew! 

Husband  (suddenly  contrite).  I  guess  we 
are  a  little  harsh  on  him. 

Wife,  As  If  all  this  Isn't  bad  enough,  you're 
even  afraid  for  us  to  Join  the  Parent  Teachers 
Association  or  let  Junior  Join  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Husband.  But  you  know  what  the  directive 
says  about  that.  (He  moves  over  to  the  tele- 
vision set  and  takes  from  the  top  of  the  set 
the  Defense  dlrecUve.  He  looks  for  a  partic- 
ular passage.) 

Here.  I  found  It.  (He  reads  aloud)  ...  "A 
number  of  our  clUzens  unwittingly  expose 
themselves  to  unfavorable  or  suspicious  ap- 
praisal which  they  can  and  should  avoid. 
This  may  take  the  form  of  an  indiscreet 
remarks,  an  unwise  selection  of  friends  and 
associates,  membership  in  an  organization 
whose  true  objectives  are  concealed  behind 
a  popular  and  Innocuous  title.  .  .  . 

Therefore.  It  Is  advisable  to  seek  wi.se  and 
mature  counsel  prior  to  association  with  per- 
sons or  organizations  of  any  political  or  civic 
nature.  .  .  ." 

Wife  ( interrupting  t .  That's  enough.  You've 
read  that  to  me  50  times. 

Husband.  But  that's  why  I'm  hesitant 
about  us  Joining  the  PTA  or  Junior  Joining 
the  Bov  Scouts.  The  way  things  are  happen- 
ing these  days,  these  groups  could  be  fronts 
for  hippies,  topless  something  or  others  or 
heaven  knows  what. 

Wife  (starting  to  cry).  But  what's  left  for 
us.  What  kind  of  a  life  are  we  destined  to 
lead. 

Husband  (suddenly  brightening).  WeU. 
who  knows.  Maybe  one  of  the  television  net- 
works will  reschedule  oiu-  favorite  program 
and  we  can  "Sing  Along  with  Mitch"  again. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C)  Star,  Apr.  18. 

1967] 

Some  Workers  Can't  Blow  Noses  Wtthout 

Entry  in  Personnel  File 

(By  Joseph  Young) 

Such  Ifi  the  rapid  encroachment  of  Big 
Brother  in  government  that  some  employes 
literally  can't  even  blow  their  noses  without 
it  being  not«d  in  their  records. 

The  Senate  Constitutional  Rights  subcom- 
mittee discloses  tJiat  eagle-eyed  methods  en- 
gineers in  one  Navy  unit  sit  In  front  of  the 
room  monitoring  all  actions  of  employes. 

When  an  employe  blows  his  nose,  this  la 
noted  on  his  "personal"  card,  the  subcommit- 
tee said. 

In  another  Navy  office,  methods  engineers 
monitor  the  women's  restrooms  to  see  how 
much  time  each  female  employe  spends  there. 

Sen,  Sam  Ervin.  D-N.C.  chairman  of  the 
Senate  unit  describes  these  indignities  as 
ranging  from  the  "ludicrous  to  the  pathetic," 

While  Ervin  feels  such  actions  are  definitely 
symptomatic  of  an  increasing  Invasion  of 
einploves'  rights  to  privacy,  he  Is  even  more 
concerned  over  a  recent  Navy  directive  to  em- 
ployes. 
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The  directive  Instructa  employes  not  to  Join 
any  organization,  political  or  civil,  or  strike 
up  new  friendships  without  first  securing 
"mature  counsel"  as  to  the  wisdom  of  these 
moves. 

Presumably  the  "matiire  counsel"  Is  the 
employes  supervisor  who  will  advise  In  this 
sort  of  thing. 

Employes  also  are  cautioned  to  be  careful 
at  all  times  of  their  conversation.  "An  In- 
discreet remark"  could  backfire  on  an  em- 
ploye, the  Navy  directive  warns. 

John'  Macy.  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  in  response  to  Ervln's  query  as 
to  what  he  thought  of  the  directive,  said  he 
felt  Navy  "had   gone   too   far." 

"It  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  reasonable 
security  precautions."  he  said. 

Meanwhile.  Ervln  predicts  early  action  by 
his  subcommittee  on  his  "bill  of  rights"  for 
government  employes. 

He  has  given  government  agencies  until 
April   20   to   file   their   reports   on   this   bill. 

The  subcommittee  Ls  expected  to  approve  It 
shortly  after  that. 

Fifty- four  senators — a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate— have  Joined  Ervln  In  sponsoring  the 
measure. 


(Prom   the  Omaha  World-Herald.  Apr.  8, 

1967] 

U.S.  Employees  Say  Rights  Invaded 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Constitutional 
Rights  subcommittee  has  asked  Defense  De- 
partment opinion  of  a  series  of  policy  let- 
ters Issued  by  an  Omaha  Army  officer,  which 
the  Senator  suggests  are  "misguided  .  .  . 
fraternal  Istlc." 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln's  (Dem..  N.C  )  letter 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  which  are 
tied  to  his  long-continuing  legislative  battle 
to  prevent  unwarranted  Invasion  into  the 
private  lives  of  military  and  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Government,  deals  with  policy 
letters  Issued  In  January  over  the  signature 
of  MaJ.  Edward  M.  Corson,  commander  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Examining  and  Entrance 
Station  in  Omaha. 

Since  the  subcommittee  began  Its  investi- 
gation several  years  ago,  it  has  received 
thousands  of  complaints  from  all  the  states 
from  Federal  employees  contending  that 
their  rights  have  been  Invaded. 

Mr.  Ervln  is  the  author  of  two  pending 
bills,  one  relating  to  civilian  employees  and 
another  to  military  personnel. 

They  are  designed  to  prohibit  coercion  In 
solicitation  of  charitable  contributions  or 
the  purchase  of  United  States  Savings 
Bonds — a  frequent  complaint — as  well  as  re- 
quests for  disclosure  of  race,  religion  and  na- 
tional origin,  or  pressure  to  attend  func- 
tions, or  reports  on  their  outside  activities 
unrelated  to  their  work. 

In  one  of  his  policy  letters.  Major  Corson 
wrote  that  the  President  had  urged  Gov- 
ernment personnel  to  buy  Savings  Bonds, 
and  he  said: 

"All  personnel  of  this  station  will  aid  this 
program  by  participation  in  the  Army  Sav- 
ings Bond  program." 

Of  this.  Senator  Ervln  told  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara. 

"Major  Corson's  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of 
the  savings  bond  drive  appears  to  be  mis- 
guided." 

A  memorandum  Issued  by  the  Pentagon 
last  December  21  says  "The  choice  of  whether 
to  buy  or  not  to  buy  a  United  States  Savings 
Bond  IS  one  that  Is  up  to  the  individual  con- 
cerned. He  has  a  perfect  right  to  refuse  to 
buy  and  to  offer  no  reasons  for  that  refusal." 

In  another  policy  letter,  relating  to  mili- 
tary personnel.  Major  Corson  wrote: 

"Several  functions  and  activities  are 
planned  and  sponsored  by  this  station  during 
the  course  of  the  year.  All  piersonnel  will  at- 
tend such  events  unless  excused  by  the  com- 
mander tjecauBe  of  extenuating  clrcum- 
Btancee.  such  as  financial  hardship,  physical 
Indlsposure,  leave,  etc," 


In  another  policy  letter,  the  major  said  all 
personnel  'are  required  to  have  at  least  two 
front  seat  belts  In  their  privately  owned  ve- 
hicles" He  said  also  that  maximum  travel 
in  a  privately  owned  vehicle  on  a  two-day 
week  end  is  250  miles,  for  a  three-day  week 
end.  350  miles. 

A  number  of  Nebraska  employes  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  protested  FHA 
practices,  particularly  what  they  said  was 
a  requirement  that  questionnaires  regarding 
outside  employment  include  information  on 
an  employe's  family  and  outside  Jobs  held 
by  them. 

There  was  criticism  of  a  regulation  said  to 
require  Information  on  either  the  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  residence  even  when  FHA  Is 
not  Involved. 

MAJOB    CORSON  :     NO    STATEMENT 

Contacted  in  Omaha  Friday.  Major  Corson 
said  he  has  no  statement  at  this  time. 

Russell  M.  Bailey,  director  of  the  Nebraska 
FHA,  was  asked  for  comment.  He  said  his 
office  follows  the  regulations  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  Federal  Employ- 
ment Manual. 

These  Include  rules  to  avoid  conflict  of  in- 
terest, he  said,  which  is  why  questions  are 
asked  about  outside  employment  and  prop- 
erty purchases. 

[From  Newsday.   Garden   City.  Long  Island 

(N.Y.)    1967) 

The   Absolutely   Trustworthy   Idiot 

(By  Charles  McDowell,  Jr.) 

Washington. — A  reporter  was  talking  on 
the  telephone  the  other  evening  to  an  official 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  who 
was  working  overtime  ln<'jhls  office  at  the 
agency's  fancy  new  building  here.  Suddenly 
the  official  said,  "Oops,  pardon  me.  The  com- 
puter Just  turned  off  my  lights." 

There  was  the  sound  of  the  telephone  be- 
ing laid  on  the  desk,  followed  by  the  sound 
of  the  official  stumbling  over  his  waste- 
basket  In  the  dark.  Then  he  returned  to  the 
telephone  after  switching  on  the  lights. 

The  poor  fellow  explained  that  the  agen- 
cy's computer  turned  off  the  lights  In  all 
the  offices  at  6:30  p.m.  every  day.  This  offi- 
cious machine's  regular  job  Involved,  of 
course,  things  like  calculating  Interest  rates 
In  Peru,  car-loading  in  Zambia,  and  the  po- 
tential export  market  for  Australian  wom- 
bats. 

In  Its  spare  time,  however,  the  computer 
handled  a  variety  of  economical  housekeep- 
ing chores  like  turning  off  a  man's  lights 
and  causing  hUn  to  trip  over  his  waste- 
basket. 

This  sort  of  reliance  on  computers  is 
sweeping  Washington.  The  federal  govern- 
ment has  2,600  computers  attended  by  71.000 
keepers.  According  to  the  Budget  Bureau,  the 
computers  are  saving  money  left  and  right 
as  they  track  space  satellites.  Issue  Social 
Security  checks,  shuffle  census  figures,  order  ■ 
supplies,  file  records  and  perform  heaven 
knows  what  duties  for  the  CIA. 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln.  a  Democrat  of  North 
Carolina,  thinks  the  computers  are  getting 
out  of  hand  and  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  them  before  it  is  too  late. 

He  Is  worried  but  he  is  not  stuffy  about  it. 
Ervln  says,  for  Instance,  'The  day  may 
come  when  we  will  replace  politicians  with 
computers.  Judging  from  some  of  the  rea- 
soning of  politicians  I've  seen  over  the  years, 
I  know  I  would  sooner  take  the  logic  of  a 
computer.  The  machine  may  suffer  the  same 
lack  of  Intelligence  as  some  politicians,  but 
at  least  there  is  consistency  In  its  idiocy." 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights,  Ervln  Is  seriously 
concerned  about  the  information  that  com- 
puters are  storing  up  on  3,000.000  civilian 
employees  of  the  federal  government.  With 
every  test  and  interview  these  people  ever 
submitted  to  being  available  at  the  push  of 


a  button.  Eriin  sees  the  danger  of  wholesale 
invasions  of  privacy. 

Various  government  agencies  give  so-called 
personality  tests  when  screening  people  for 
employment  and  promotion  Ervln  is  frankly 
appalled  to  know  that  computers  keep  a 
record  of  individual  citizens'  reactions  to 
such  test  propositions  as  these: 

I  am  very  seldom  troubled  by  constipation. 

At  times  I  feel  like  swearing. 

I  do  not  always  tell  the  truth. 

I  believe  in  a  life  hereafter. 

My  mother  was  a  good  woman. 

Many  of  my  dreams  are  about  sex  matters. 

It  is  hardly  reassuring  to  Ervm  to  know 
that  mighty  machines  can  remember  forever 
anyone's  responses  to  such  nosiness.  co-ordi- 
nate it  with  even  more  personal  information 
gathered  in  lie-detector  tests.  cross-Sle  it 
with  Job  histories,  credit  checks  and  random 
gossip,  and  regurgitate  it  all  instantly  for  a 
button-pusher.  (Today  a  computer  tricks  a 
man  into  falling  over  his  wastebasket:  to- 
morrow it  blabs  his  private  life  to  a  computer 
in  California  that  tells  anyone  wto  is  in- 
terested.) 

Senator  Ervin  suggests  "a  massive  nation- 
wide clean-up  campaign  to  cleanse  present 
files  of  improperly  acquired,  irrelevant  per- 
sonal Information."  He  is  proposing  legisla- 
tion to  protect  federal  employees  from  psy- 
chologists, snoops  and  Orwellian  nut3  work- 
ing in  conspiracy  with  computers. 

Like  everyone  who  gets  serious  about  com- 
puters, Ervin  knows  that  mankind  must  t.ike 
the  blame  for  what  the  machine.?  do.  As  Dr. 
Charles  DeCarlo,  a  computer  expert,  told  him. 
"A  computer  is  an  absolutely  trustworthy 
idiot." 

And  the  villainy  of  small-minded  men  In 
all  this  reminds  Sam  Ervin  of  a  line  from 
William  Faulkner:  "Men  ain't  evil;  they  Jest 
ain't  got  no  sense." 

[Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Christian  Science 

Monitor,  Mar  21.  1967] 

Improper  Questions 

Certain  tests  and  questionnaires  used  by 
the  federal  government  threaten  an  unjusti- 
fied invasion  of  the  privacy  of  government 
employees.  For  several  years.  Sen.  Sam  J. 
Ervln's  subcommittee  on  constitutional 
rights  has  kept  a  sharp  eye  open  to  detect 
possible  infringement  of  individual  liberties 

The  subcommittee  extensively  probed  the 
psychological  testing  of  federal  ^vemment 
employees.  It  pointed  to  the  use  of  some 
testing  forms  which  include  what  many 
would  consider  objectionable  questions  re- 
lating to  religion,  sex.  and  other  personal 
matters. 

From  one  test,  the  following,  for  example, 
were  to  be  .mswered  "true"  or  "false": 

"Christ  performed  miracles," 

"I  pray  several  times  a  week." 

"I  like  to  talk  about  sex." 

"I  am  a  special  agent  of  Crod." 

More  recently,  the  subcommittee  found 
that  various  government  agencies  were  using 
a  "report  of  Medicsl  History"  which  Includes 
questions  of  an  extremely  personal  n:iture. 
some  of  which  have  no  apparent  beirlng  on 
the  individual's  physical  fitness. 

After  the  subcommittee  and  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  pressed  the  matter  with 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  C:.'mmisslon. 
the  commission  dropped  the  form  for  all 
civilian  employees  and  Job  applicants.  But 
the  Defense  Department  continues  to  use 
it  for  military  personnel. 

A  "false  or  dishonest  answer"  bo  this  ques- 
tionnaire Is  punishable  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment It  was  by  no  means  clear  that  access 
to  these  forms  would  be  strictly  limited  to 
medical  staff.  If  they  were  made  available  to 
personnel  or  security  officers,  answers  irrele- 
vant to  physical  fitness  might  weH  have  re- 
sulted in  exclusion  from  government  service. 

Government  must,  of  course,  obtain  certain 
Information  about  applicants  in  order  to  se- 
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lect  able,  conscientious,  and  reliable  em- 
ployees But  there  are  some  personal  matters 
which  government  has  no  right  to  extract 
from  an  individual  as  a  condiUon  of  employ- 
men'^  .  „ 
We  are  encouraged  that  l>oth  Congress  and 

an  organization  dedicated  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  civU  liberties  liave  seen  fit  to  look  into 
the  msttsr.  It  deserves  continuing  surveil- 
lance. 

I  From  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian  PUot, 
Mar.  8.  1967] 
Those  Questions — Again 
Senator   Ervin  of  North   Carolina,   long  a 
champion   of  the   right   to  privacy,  has  re- 
newed,   and    broadened,    his    crusade.    In    a 
speech  before  the  American  Management  As- 
soclations  annual   conference  on   elecuonic 
data   processing,   he   called   for   the  govern- 
ment   and    private    employers    "to    cleanse 
present  files  of  Improperly  acquired,  irrele- 
vant personal  Information." 

As  examples  of  such  information,  the 
Senator  cited  questions  being  asked  in  Fed- 
eral "personality  tests"  administered  to  job 
applicants.  They  include  queries  about  sex 
life,  belief  in  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
and  love  of  parents.  Mr.  Ervin  says  such 
questions,  whatever  the  source,  are  invasions 
of  privacy.  We  agree.  And  that  such  questions 
have  been  asked  for  a  long  time  makes  even 
more  pertinent  not  only  a  purge  of  such  in- 
formation from  present  files,  but  a  revision 
of  business  and  government  estimates  of  the 
nature  and  relevancy  of  Information  de- 
manded from  employes. 

The  spreading  use  of  computers— which 
can  instantly  produce  potentially  damaging 
information  "without  the  applicant's  having 
an  opportunity  to  explain,  modify,  or  chal- 
lenge answers  that  might  have  been  given 
under  stress  vears  before — heightens  the 
urgency  for  regulation.  Mr.  Ervln's  assess- 
ment of  the  threat  as  coming  not  from  the 
computer  as  a  machine  but  from  its  abuse 
by  political  executives,  managers,  and  tech- 
nicians is  correct.  His  call  for  a  "code  of 
ethics"  Involving  "sell-regulation  and  self- 
restraints."  however,  seems  insufficient. 

The  need  is  for  a  re-establishment  of  the 
Fourtii  Amendment,  for  congressional  ac- 
tion to  extend  its  guarantee  of  privacy  to 
cope  with  the  insidious  erosion  produced 
by  man's  amazing  technology.  Unnecessary 
probing  into  private  lives  by  whatever  means, 
and  necessity  exists  only  in  national  security 
cases  must  "cease  if  the  Bill  of  Rights  Is  to 
win  the  race  with  electronics— and  the  po- 
litical executives,  managers,  and  technicians. 

I  Prom  the   Charlotte   (N.C.)    Observer.  May 

7.  1967] 

Ervin     Hits     Privacy     Invasion— National 

drive  Urged  by  Senator 

New  York.— Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr..  D- 
NC  called  Monday  for  a  massive  nation- 
wide campaign  to  rid  government  and  in- 
dustry personnel  files  of  data  that  Jeopard- 
izes privacy. 

Ervin  told  the  American  Management  As- 
sociation that  business  and  management 
mtist  place  immediate  restraints  on  the  type 
of  information  they  f6rce  employes  to  give 
about  themselves. 

"They  must  launch  a  massive  nationwide 
clean-up  camprtign  to  cleanse  their  present 
files  of  improperly  acquired,  irrelevant  per- 
sonal information."  Ervin  added. 

Ervin  said  if  the.=e  steps  are  not  taken  be- 
fore proposed  personnel  data  computer  cen- 
ters are  set  up.  the  public  will  demand  strict 
congressional  controls. 

"Government  appropriations  for  research 
and  development  will  be  denied  and  the 
computer  will  become  the  villain  of  our 
society."  Ervln  said. 

Ervin.  chairman  of  a  Senate  judiciary 
subcommittee  on  constitutional  rights,  ad- 


dressed the  association's  annual  conference 
on  electronic  data  processing. 

He  said  the  subcommittee  has  a  huge 
dossier  of  complaints  by  federal  employes 
about  computerized  questionnaires  and  even 
lie-detector  interviews  that  probe  into  their 
private  affairs. 

If  such  Information  Is  consolidated  into 
a  central  computer  center  it  will  make  pos- 
sible a  massive  Invasion  of  the  privacy  of 
millions  of  persons,  Ervin  said. 

"Decisions  affecting  a  person's  job,  retire- 
ment benefits,  security  clearance,  credit  rat- 
ing or  many  other  rights  may  be  made  with- 
out benefit  of  a  hearing  or  confrunUtlon 
of  the  evidence,"  he  said. 

"The  computer  reduces  his  opportunity 
to  talk  back  to  the  bureaucrats."  Ervin  said. 
"It  raises  the  specter  of  a  possible  program 
of  routine  denial  of  due  process." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  3.  1967] 
Outside,  the  Law 
The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  not 
shown  any  valid  reason  for  its  demands  for 
exemption  from  a  bill  designed  to  protect 
the  privacy  of  Federal  employes.  Senator 
Ervln  hardly  overstated  the  case  when  he 
asserted  that  the  agency  was  seeking  an  "un- 
mitigated right  to  kick  Federal  employes 
around."  This  "right"  is  sought,  of  course,  in 
the  name  of  national  security;  and  there  Is 
no  question  that  the  CIA  needs  to  screen  its 
personnel  with  the  utmost  care.  But  national 
security  is  not  served  by  disregarding  the 
rights  of  Government  employes. 

As  reported  to  the  Senate,  the  Ervin  bill 
already  contains  an  amendment  exempting 
the  CIA  and  the  National  Security  Agency 
from  provisions  which  prohibit  Federal 
agencies  from  asking  their  employes  about 
their  religion,  sexual  activities  or  family  re- 
lationships. There  Is  no  reason  for  such  an 
exemption  and  no  reason  why  any  Federal 
agency  should  Intrude  so  offensively  upon 
areas  "of  privacy.  Government  investigators 
have  too  often  been  known  to  make  such 
inquiries  wantonly  and  pruriently.  They  de- 
mean the  Government  itself  as  well  as  the 
individuals  involved.  And  it  is  highly  doubt- 
ful that  thev  yield  information  of  the  slight- 
est value  in  "determining  the  trustworthiness 
of  employes. 

To  make  matters  worse,  moreover,  these 
offensive  inquiries  are  commonly  undertaken 
in  conjunction  ^^Ith  lie  detector  tests.  Lie 
detector  tests  ought  to  be  forbidden  in  deter- 
mining qualification  for  employment  in  any 
Federal  agency— and  especially  an  agency 
■iffecting  national  security— If  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  are,  like  the  reading 
of  tea  leaves  or  other  forms  of  divination, 
notoriously  unreliable. 

The  CIA  and  the  NSA  are  now  seeking 
exemption,  in  addition,  to  provisions  of  the 
Ervin  bill  which  give  Federal  employes  the 
right  to  have  legal  counsel  present  during 
disciplinary  hearings  and  which  permit  em- 
ployes to  bring  suits  to  enforce  their  rights. 
The«e  are  elements  of  due  process  designed 
to  insure  fairness  in  dealing  with  employes, 
and  t'lpre  is  no  reason  why  sensitive  agencies 
should  be  empowered  to  deal  with  personnel 
arbitrarily  and  capriciously. 

Senator  Ervln  gave  the  CIA  and  the  NSA 
ample  opportunltv  to  present  their  case  for 
exemption  In  the  course  of  committee  hear- 
ings Instead,  they  chose,  after  the  bill  had 
been  reported  out,  to  state  their  objections 
in  a  letter  stamped  "Secret"  and  in  private 
conversations  with  Senators:  and  for  this 
purpose  they  have  persuaded  the  Senate  to 
postpone  a  vote  on  the  bill.  One  can  hardly 
help  supposing  that  their  arguments  are  so 
specious  that  they  will  not  bear  inspection. 
We  commend  to  the  Senate  Lord  Acton's  wise 
observation  that  "Everything  secret  degen- 
erates, even  the  administration  of  Justice: 
nothing  is  safe  that  does  not  show  It  can 
bear  discussion  and  publicity." 


•  (From  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer, 
Aug.  31.  19671 
In  the  Name  of  Security 
Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  has  proposed,  and   al- 
ready guided  through  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  an  excellent  bill  to  protect   the 
privacy  and  cirtl  rights  of  federal  employes. 
In  the  main,  it  would  prevent  agency  officials 
from  delving  into  the  unquestionably  private 
aspects  of  an  employe's  life.  And  it  would  give 
government  workers  protection  against  being 
pressured     to    support     supposedly    worthy 
causes   unrelated    to    their   Jobs,    sometimes 
outside  of  government  offices. 

Senator  Errtn  has  worked  long  and  care- 
fully to  shape  this  bill.  It  deserves— almost 
certainly  it  will  gain — passage  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  Perhaps  it  should  ap- 
ply equally  to  protect  workers  within  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  National 
Security  Agency.  But  doubts  about  that,  par- 
ticularly from  'ciA  officials,  have  resulted  in 
postponement  of  Senate  action  and  the  pro- 
voking of  Senator  Ervln's  anger.  Some  excep- 
tions are  UTitten  Into  the  bill  to  meet  CIA 
objections,  he  Insists,  and  the  measure  ought 
not  to  be  delayed  further. 

This  is  not  Just  a  collision  between  basic 
rights  of  Individual  workers  and  the  prac- 
ticed abuses  of  an  overbearing  employer.  The 
CIA  does  Indeed  operate  above  the  law.  as 
most  of  us  understand  that  phrase.  It  is 
answerable  only  to  a  small,  select  committee 
of  the  Congress;  Its  appropriations  are  not 
Identifiable  In  the  budget;  its  expenditures 
are  not  audited  for  public  accountability; 
its  activities,  which  Include  discrete  viola- 
tion of  American  codes  of  law  as  well  as 
those  of  enemy,  neutral  and  allied  nations. 
are  shrouded  in  super  secrecy.  Such  a  spy 
agency  is  deemed  essential  to  the  security  of 
this  country  and  the  furtherance  of  its  for- 
eign policy.  Changing  Its  posture  or  limiting 
the  scope  of  Its  activities  Is  not  at  issue  In 
Senator  Ervln's  bill. 

Tne  question  which  his  measure  raises  Is 
whether  CIA  employes  should  not  be  entitled 
to  legal  protection  of  their  privacy  the  same 
as  all  other  government  workers.  That  could 
be  amended  to  ask  whether  the  CIA  should 
even  seem  to  be  just  another  government 
agency.  It  ought  not  to  abuse  the  rights  of 
its  employes.  It  Is  given,  and  no  doubt  it  uses. 
the  authority  to  do  much  more  in  the  name 
of  security. 


[From    the    Raeford,    (N.C.)    News-Journal, 
Sept.  7.  1967] 
Sam  Gits  Mao 
Sen.  Sam  Ervin  of  North  Carolina  all  but 
"blew   his   stack"   on    the   floor   of   the   U.S. 
Senate  one  day  last  week  after  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency    (CIA)    maneuvered   be- 
hind the  scenes  and  .-tllegedly  had  scratciied 
from  the  Senate  agenda  an  Ervln -sponsored 
bill  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  federal  em- 
ploves.  The  senator  was  justifiably  perturbed, 
and"  his  allegation  that  the  CIA  wants  "to 
stand  above  the  law  .  .  .  wants  the  unmiti- 
gated right  to  kick  federal  employes  around 
.  deny  them  the  basic  rights  which  belong 
to  every  "American"  has  the  familiar  ring  of 
CIA   super-secrecy   and   behind   the  curtain 
Intrigue, 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice, and  other  agencies  enjoy  almost  total 
Immunity  to  regulation  and  supervision. 
There  have  been  many  criticisms  of  the  CIA. 
dating  back  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco,  but 
Senator  Ervln's  denunciation  was  the  strong- 
est attack  to  date. 

He  objects  to  the  CIA  and  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency — or  any  other  investigating 
agency — asking  employes  or  Job  applicants 
about  their  sex  habits,  family  relations  or 
religious  beliefs  as  part  of  certain  tests.  The 
sole  exception  is  that  when  the  national  se- 
curltv  may  be  Involved. 

Senator  Ervln  contends  federal  emplcyes 
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are  brow-beaten  by  the  CIA  and  others.  Cer- 
tainly, the  nghta  of  federal  employes  ought 
to  b«  protected,  and  the  CIA  ought  to  be  re- 
strained from  lobbying.  Senator  Ervln  may 
have  yet  another  shot  at  the  CIA,  however, 
because  he  Is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  the  CIA. 

|Prom  the  Boston    (Mass.)    Morning  Globe, 

Aug.  29,  19671 

Foot- IN -Mouth  Disease 

The  Central'  Intelligence  Agency,  backed 
by  the  National  Security  Agency,  has  been 
caught  with  Its  foot  In  its  mouth  again.  This 
awkward  position  Is  deplorable  In  any  event, 
but  it  Is  twice  to  be  deplored  In  the  case  of 
agencies  which  could  play  a  vital  role  in 
the  international  cloak-and-dagger  market 
if  they  were  run  Judiciously. 

Their  latest  affront  to  the  democratic 
process  is  the  successful  maneuver,  un- 
covered by  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  to 
remove  from  the  U.S.  Senate  calendar  a 
scheduled  debate  on  a  bill  designed  to  pro- 
tect Federal  employees  from  police-state  in- 
trusion. It  Is  the  so-called  'Right  to  Privacy 
bill"  sponsored  by  54  senators  who  are  ap- 
palled at  the  CIA-NSA  technique  of  "strap- 
ping an  applicant  (for  employment)  to  a 
machine  and  subjecting  him  to  salacious 
questioning"  to  determine  whether  he  would 
or  would  not  be  a  "security"  risk. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin  (D-N.C),  chief  sponsor 
of  the  bill,  points  out  that  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  does  not  resort  to  such 
tests  in  hiring  its  staff  and  overseeing  em- 
ployee conduct  because  It  knows  that  such 
tests  are  not  foolproof  in  sifting  truth  from 
falsehood  and  because  other  and  acceptable 
techniques  are  available  for  testing  the 
character,  reputation  and  capacity  of  Job 
applicants. 

"The  basic  premise  of  the  bill."  says  Sen. 
Ervln,  "Is  that  employees  of  the  Federal 
government  sell  their  services,  not  their 
souls.  The  idea  that  a  government  agency 
is  entitled  to  'the  whole  man"  and  to  the 
most  intimate  knowledge  and  control  of  all 
the  details  of  his  personal  and  community 
life,  his  religious  beliefs  and  sexual  attitudes 
Is  more  appropriate  for  totalitarian  coun- 
tries than  for  a  society  of  free  men.  The 
questioning  process  disgusts  many  applicants 
and  sours  some  against  taking  any  Federal 
Job." 

The  CIA  and  NBA,  which  spurned  all  re- 
quests to  testify  before  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee, now  demand  to  be  heard  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  behind  closed  doors. 
The  request  has  been  denied  on  the  ground 
that  there  Is  already  too  much  secrecy  in 
government,  that  the  public  business  should 
be  conducted  publicly. 

A  showdown  on  this  issue  can  come  none 
too  soon,  for  it  is  even  larger  than  the  rights 
of  Federal  employees  to  be  treated  as  Ameri- 
can citizens.  What  is  at  stake  is  nothing  less 
than  the  right  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  conduct 
its  own  affairs,  and  certainly  Its  own  de- 
bates, without  behind-the-scenes  interfer- 
ence, especially  from  what  is  essentially  a 
secret  police  agency. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug. 

29, 1967] 

"Spt"   Agencies  Resist   "Privact"   Bnx 

COVERAGE 

(By  Lyn  Shepard) 

Washincton. — The  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Is  making  an  llth-hour  effort  to  re- 
main exempt  from  a  "right  to  privacy"  bill 
before  the  Senate  now. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln, 
Jr.  (D)  of  North  Carolina,  would  protect  fed- 
eral employees  from  prying  questionnaires 
and  other  means  of  Invading  a  worker's 
private  life. 

But  the  CIA  holds  that  lt«  mission  requires 
the  "right  to  pry"  by  means  of  polygraph  or 


"lie  detector"  tests  in  order  to  know  the  per- 
sonal attltudee  of  Its  staff.  It  contends  that 
the  national  security  is  often  at  stake. 

The  Ervln  bill,  which  boasts  54  cosponsors, 
cleared  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
unanimously  Aug.  21.  It  was  scheduled  for 
floor  debate  Aug.  25  but  withdrawn  from  the 
calendar  following  a  unique  CIA  request. 

Though  the  agency  earlier  spumed  Senator 
Ervln's  Invitation  to  testify  before  his  sub- 
committee, it  now  has  asked  to  state  its 
case  before  the  full  Judiciary  Committee. 

This  poses  an  unusual  dilemma  for  Sen. 
James  O.  Eastland  iD)  of  Mississippi,  its 
chairman.  Senator  Ervln  has  consented  to 
the  unprecedented  request — but  only  if  the 
CIA  testifies  In  public.  The  agency  follows 
a  strict  rule  of  speaking  "off  the  record"  and 
behind  closed  doors. 

Thus  Senator  Eastland  must  decide  whose 
wish  to  grant;  the  CIA's  or  a  close  Southern 
ally's.  Senator  Ervln  holds  two  aces  which 
could  sway  his  chairman's  thinking. 

A  committee  amendment  already  gives  the 
directors  ol  the  CIA  and  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency  (its  counterpart  In  the  De- 
fense Department)  the  authority  to  use  poly- 
graph tests  In  Individual  cases  when  they 
believe  the  national  security  demands  It. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  does 
not  rely  on  such  tests  In  hiring  its  staff  or 
overseeing  Its  conduct.  Nor  does  it  regard 
them  as  foolproof  In  sifting  truth  from 
falsehood. 

Behind  the  closed  doors  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senator  Ervln  had  opposed  any 
moves  to  grant  the  CIA  and  NSA  special 
"right  to  pry"  privileges.  The  limited-testing 
amendment  proposed  by  Sens.  Birch  Bayh 
(D)  of  Indiana  and  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D) 
of  Massachusetts,  gained  a  majority  anyway. 

AGENCIES     STAT     QriET 

Despite  this  amendment,  the  agencies  have 
sought  a  hearing  In  hope  of  recommitting  the 
Ervln  bill.  In  a  letter  to  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee members  dated  Aug.  25  Senator  Ervln 
fought  back. 

"These  agencies  are  apparently  lobbying  for 
complete  exemption  on  the  Senate  floor  from 
all  provisions  of  the  bill,  an  action  which  I 
consider  both  unwise  and  unconstitutional," 
he  wrote. 

The  Senator  reminded  his  colleagues  that 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  found  the  poly- 
graph unreliable.  Even  if  it  were  dependable, 
he  said,  qeustlons  relating  to  an  applicant's 
family  relationships,  religious  beliefs,  and 
sexual  attitudes  do  not  belong  in  such  a  test. 

"The  basic  premise  of  this  bill."  he  noted, 
"is  that  a  man  who  works  for  the  federal 
government  sells  not  his  soul,  but  his  serv- 
ices. 

"The  idea  that  a  government  agency  Is  en- 
titled \o  the  'total  man'  and  to  knowledge 
and  control  of  all  the  details  of  his  personal 
and  community  life  is  more  appropriate  for 
totalitarian  countries  than  for  a  society  of 
free  men." 

The  security  agencies  decline  official  com- 
ment on  their  operation,  including  the  use  of 
polygraph  tests  without  the  proposed  restric- 
tions. 

One  Senate  source  close  to  the  Issue,  how- 
ever, said  that  such  tests  serve  a  dual  pur- 
pose. At  times  they  screen  out  undesirable 
applicants  who  might  be  subject  to  enemy 
blackmail  pressure.  And  sometimes  they  are 
used  to  deliberately  "screen  In"  such  unde- 
sirables so  the  agency  can  make  contacts  In 
vice  circles. 

"The  other  big  issue  is  the  'right  to  pry'  " 
the  source  said.  "These  agencies  are  In  the 
prying  business.  They  have  to  ask  some  of 
these  questions — no  matter  who  they  offend. 

"They  have  to  recruit  some  drug  addicts 
and  sex  deviates  to  contact  others  like  them 
In  London,  Paris,  or  hippy  circles  wherever 
to  find  out  what  the  agencies  need  to  know." 

In  this  way,  the  source  maintained,  the 
CIA  and  NSA  seek  to  Justify  their  curiosity 
in    the    "total    man."    Senator    Ervin    con- 
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tended  during  hearings  that  the  questioning 
process  disgusts  many  applicants  and  sours 
some  against  taking  any  federal  Job. 

"Surely,"  he  said,  "the  flnanclal,  scientiflc, 
and  investigative  resources  of  the  federal 
government  are  sufficient  to  determine 
whether  a  person  Is  a  sectirlty  risk,  without 
strapping  an  applicant  to  a  machine  and  sub- 
jecting him  to  salacious  questioning." 

SENATOR     UNMOVED  ^ 

rhe  CIA-NSA  arguments  obviously  leave 
Senator  ES-vln  unmoved. 

"They  want  the  unmitigated  right,"  he 
told  other  members,  "to  kick  federal  em- 
ployees around,  deny  them  respect  for  in- 
dividual privacy  and  the  basic  rights  which 
belong  to  every  American  regardless  of  the 
mission  of  his  agency." 

The  administration  has  opposed  the  Ervln 
bill  f£om  the  beginning.  Its  spokesman,  the 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
John  Macy,  testified  that  any  grievances  can 
be  resolved  without  a  law  through  federal 
employee  unions. 

But  a  majority  of  the  Senate — including 
at  least  35  Democrats — disagrees.  It  Is  this 
support  which  Senator  Ervin  looks  to  as  a 
showdown  with  the  security  agencies  draws 
near. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug,  30,  1967| 

CIA  Wins  Delay  in  Bill  To  Restrict  U.S. 

Job  Inquiries 

(By  Fred  P.   Graham) 

Washington,  August  29.— The  Senate 
granted  today  an  llth-hour  plea  by  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  for  a  delay  in  con- 
sidering a  bill  designed  to  protect  Federal 
employees  from  being  asked  personal  ques- 
tions. 

The  action  evoked  an  angry  outburst  from 
the  bill's  author,  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.,  Democrat 
of  North  Carolina,  who  said  the  C.I. A.  was 
seeking  a  complete  exception  from  the  bill 
to  give  it  the  "unmitigated  right  to  kick 
Federal  employees  around." 

A  spokesman  said  the  agency  would  make 
no  comment  on  Senator  Ervln's  charges. 
However,  it  was  learned  that  the  CIA.  has 
complained  that  the  bill  might  undermine 
its  ability  to  protect  itself  from  penetration 
by  enemy  agents. 

Under  the  bill,  which  had  been  scheduled 
to  be  debated  and  possibly  voted  upon  today. 
Federal  agencies  would  be  prohibited  from 
asking  their  employes  alK)ut  their  finances. 
religion,  sex  activities  or  family  relation- 
ships. It  would  also  forbid  questions  about 
emplores"  outside  activities,  unrelated  to 
their  work,  and  their  race,  religion  or  na- 
tional origin.  In  addition  the  bill  would  pro- 
hibit pressure  tactics  aimed  at  coercing  Fed- 
eral workers  to  buy  bonds  or  supp>ort  political 
candidates. 

Tlie  bill  contains  an  exemption  that  would 
permit  the  C.I. A.  and  the  National  Security 
Agency  to  ask  its  employes  about  their  fl- 
nancee,  sex  attitudes,  religion  and  family 
affairs  If  necessary  in  specific  cases  to  pro- 
tect the  national  security. 

FEAR  or  disclosures 

However,  these  agencies  would  be  covered 
by  the  other  provisions  of  the  law,  and  the 
CIA,  is  said  to  fear  that  the  law  would  ex- 
pose it  to  suits  that  could  embarrass  the 
agency  and  disclose  some  of  its  secrets." 

Among  the  provisions  that  reportedly 
worry  the  C.I.A.  are  those  that  give  employes 
the  right  to  have  legal  counsel  present  dur- 
ing disciplinary  discussions  with  superiors 
and  that  i>erinlt  employes  to  bring  suits  in 
Federal  court  to  enforce  their  rights. 

Both  security  agencies  are  also  said  to 
resent  the  fact  that  the  Federail  Bureau  of 
Investigation  has  been  exempted  entirely 
from  the  bill. 

A  spokesman  for  Senator  Ervln  said  today 
that  this  was  done  to  give  the  F.B.I,  a  free 
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hand    In    Investigating    employes    of    other 
agencies. 

Senator  Ervln  appeared  particularly  miffed 
today  because  the  C.I-A..  after  declining  twice 
In  the  last  two  years  to  testify  publicly  about 
the  bill,  asked  for  a  delay  only  hours  t>efore 
the  final  Senate  vote  was  scheduled   to   be 

held. 

He  said  such  a  request  by  a  Federal  agen- 
cy was  "without  precedent." 

Senate  majority  leader  Mike  Mansfield  said 
In  an  interview  that  he  had  'never  heard  of 
such  a  request'  before,  but  that  he  granted 
it  to  give  the  agency  time  to  explain  its  case 
to  Senate  leaders  before  the  vote  was  taken. 

Mr.  Mansfield  announced  later  from  the 
Senate  floor  that  the  bill  would  be  taken  up 
on  Sept.  19. 

In  his  speech.  Senator  Ervin  said  the 
C.I.A.  had  given  its  objections  to  the  bill  In 
a  10-page  letter  stamped  "secret."  and  in  pri- 
vate meetings  with  his  staff. 

He  said  the  agency's  objections  were  so 
•specious"  that  he  insisted  that  any  C.I.A. 
testimony  be  given  publicly.  The  intelligence 
agency  has  agreed  only  to  private  hearings. 
It  Is  known  that  a  number  of  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  original  bill  to  make  it 
more  palatable  to  the  agency. 

One  significant  C.I.A.-insplred  amend- 
ment modified  a  section  that,  in  the  original 
version,  forbade  any  agency  to  ask  Its  em- 
ployees "to  support  any  candidate,  program, 
or  ixilicy  of  any  political  party  by  personal 
endeavor  or  contribution  of  money  or  other 
thing  of  value." 

The  C.I.A.,  which  has  been  accused  on  oc- 
casion of  dabbling  in  foreign  political  af- 
fairs, was  reportedly  responsible  for  an 
amendment  that  changed  this  section  to  ap- 
ply only  to  elections  within  the  United 
States, 

[From  the  Wlnston-Salem  Journal,  Aug.  30, 
19671 

Senator    Ervin    Protests   Bill's    Delat 
(By  Bill  Connelly) 

Washington. — Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.  of 
North  Carolina  protested  angrUy  yesterday 
when  the  Senate  postponed  action  at  the 
request  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
on  a  bill  to  protect  the  private  rights  of  gov- 
ernment employes. 

In  a  30-minute  floor  speech,  Ervln  said  It 
was  unprecedented  for  such  an  agency  to 
hold  up  the  Senate's  business.  He  said  the 
bill  has  been  under  study  for  a  year. 

He  quesUoned  whether  the  CIA,  by  seek- 
ing the  Senate  delay,  has  violated  a  federal 
law  which  forbids  excessive  lobbying  activi- 
ties by  employes  of  federal  agencies. 

He  also  Implied  that  CIA  employes  need 
more  protection  than  most  civil  servants 
from    snoopy    supervisors    and    He-detector 

tests. 

has  cleared  committee 

Ervln  Introduced  the  bill,  which  prohibits 
federal  department.s  from  questioning  em- 
ployes on  personal  matters  and  from  asking 
them  to  take  lie  detector  tests  and  psycho- 
loelcal  tests. 

The  measure  has  cleared  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  It  includes  a  partial  ex- 
emption for  the  CIA  and  the  NaUonal  Se- 
curity Agency.  But  the  CIA  Is  said  to  want 
total  freedom  In  Its  personnel  policies. 

The  bill  was  scheduled  for  floor  action 
vesterday,  but  was  postponed  a.t  the  request 
of  minority  le.^der  Everett  Dirksen,  R-Ill., 
who  said  the  CIA  had  asked  him  to  seek  the 
delay. 

Dirksen  later  told  an  Informal  news  con- 
ference that  he  favors  the  Ervln  bill,  with 
or  without  an  exemption  for  the  security 
agencies,  but  feels  there  will  be  no  harm  In 
postponing  a  vote. 

BLUNT    speech 

Because  of  the  postponement,  the  Senate 
probably  wil  not  act.  on  the  measure  until 
after   the   Labor   Day   recess.   The   majority 


leader.  Mike  Mansfield,  D-Mont.,  said  It  Ukely 
would  come  up  around  Sept.  19. 

Ervm  said  in  his  blunt  speech  that  he  sees 
"no  practical  or  policy  reasons"  for  exempt- 
ing the  CIA  from  ills  bill.  "It  is  neither  neces- 
sarv  nor  re-isonable,"  he  said. 

"fhe  safeguards  of  the  Constitution,  Ervln 
said,  "were  meant  to  apply  to  all  Americans; 
not  to  all  Americans  with  the  exception  of 
those  employed  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agencv  and  the  National  Security  Agency. 

"My'  research  has  revealed  no  language  in 
our  Constitution  which  envisions  enclaves 
in  Washington,  Langley  or  Fort  Meade,  where 
no  law  governs  the  rights  of  citizens  except 
that  of  the  director  cf  an  agency.  Nor  have 
I  found  any  decision  of  the  (Supreme 
Court)  to  support  such  a  proposition." 

Ervln  said  it  is  Inconceivable  that  the  CIA 
and  NSA  could  be  hampered  by  provisions 
of  the  bill.  The  bill  would— in  addition  to 
prohibiting  personal  questions,  lie  detector 
tests  and  psychological  tests— keep  agencies 
from  making  Employes  buy  bonds,  lobby  for 
legislation,  si^port  political  candidates  or 
take  part  in  activities  unrelated  to  their 
work. 

Do  the  CIA  and  NSA,  Ervin  asked,  want  to 
make   their   employes  do   these   things? 

"Is  (their  mission)  such  that  they  must 
be  able  to  order  their  employes  to  go  out 
and  lobby  in  their  communities  for  open 
housing  legislation  or  take  part  In  Great 
Society  poverty  programs?  "  he  asked. 

"Must  they  order  them  to  go  out  and 
support  organizations,  paint  fences,  and 
hand  out  grass  seeds  .  .  .?" 

Ervin  said  the  Constitutional  Rights  sub- 
committee, of  which  he  is  chairman,  has 
found  ample  evidence  of  very  personal  ques- 
tioning of  government  employes  and  pros- 
pective employes.  One  of  the  worst  offenders, 
he  said,  is  the  CIA. 

He  said  "some  of  the  brightest  young 
people  in  this  country"  are  refusing  employ- 
ment with  the  CIA  because  of  its  "deplorable 
personnel  practices."  He  said  applicants  for 
jobs  in  this  and  other  agencies  had  been 
asked  intimate  questions  atwut  sex.  family 
relationshlps  and  personal  finances. 

Nevertheless,  he  said,  the  privacy  bill  as 
now  written  allows  the  directors  of  the  CIA 
and  NSA  to  waive  the  restrictions  when  they 
feel  emploves  must  be  questioned  in  specific 
cases  mvoiving  national  security.  Ervln  op- 
posed even  this  exemption,  which  he  said 
was  unnecessary. 

■What  more  do  they  want?"  Ervin  asked 
■'Apparently,  what  they  want  Is  to  stand 
above  the  law." 

It  was  earlier  reported  that  both  the  CIA 
and  NSA  were  attempting  to  have  Ervln's 
bill  returned  to  committee.  En'ln  said  yes- 
terday, however,  that  only  the  CIA  appears 
to  be  trying  to  hold  up  action.  It  is  uncertain 
now  whether  there  will  be  an  attempt  to 
return  it  to  conunittee  or  whether  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  gladly 
yield  to  one  of  the  cosponsors,  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Neb- 
raska, ■who  has  done  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  in  bringing  the  bill  to 
its  present  state. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  the  Labor  Day 
recess,  I  spoke  in  favor  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee's  bill  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee.  S.  1035  is  designed  to  protect 
Government  employees  as  to  personnel 
and  employment  practices,  and  it  has  ray 
wholehearted  approval. 


This  bill  Is  long  overdue.  Case  after 
case  of  flagrant  violation  of  basic  rights 
has  been  reported  to  and  reported  by  the 
subcommittee.  These  documented  inci- 
dents compel  this  Congress  to  draw  the 
line,  to  decide  how  much  of  his  dignity  a 
man  must  surrender  to  become  a  Gov- 
ernment employee. 

This  Grovernment  was  the  first  to  pro- 
claim in  a  Constitution  the  first  amend- 
ment freedoms,  the  fifth  amendment 
freedoms,  the  concepts  of  due  process 
and  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Our 
courts  vigorcusly  defend  these  constitu- 
tional restrictions,  (jovemment  agencies 
espouse  the  principles.  And  yet  the  Gov- 
ernment is  a  flagrant  violator  of  those 
rights. 

Subcommittee  hearings  over  the  last 
three  Congresses  have  documented  the 
need  to  protect  the  employee.  However 
well  intentioned  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, however  voluntary  the  study, 
however  beneficial  the  goal  of  surveys 
and  fund  drives,  the  fact  remains  tRat 
the  individual  has  been  coerced  into  re- 
vealing pei'sonal  information,  forced  to 
account  for  his  off  duty  hours,  and  com- 
pelled to  donate  his  time  and  money  to 
pi'ojects  and  drives.  His  integrity  has 
been  questioned  without  reason,  and.  in 
extreme  cases,  he  has  been  stripped  of 
his  dignity.  All  of  this  has  been  done  in 
tlie  name  of  iiigh  ideals. 

We  all  recognize  that  procedures  are 
I'equired  to  insure  that  capable  employees 
perfoi-m  govei-nmental  duties.  We  recog- 
nize that,  in  some  cases,  the  security  of 
the  Nation  depends  on  the  integrity  and 
stability  of  these  employees.  This  bill 
does  not  restrict  control  over  the  quali- 
fications of  Federal  employees. 

What  is  prohibited  is  indiscriminate 
probing,  snooping,  direction,  and  control. 
Overzealous  offlciali  and  well  meaning 
supervisors  are  restrained.  But  with  all 
the  resources  and  re.sourcefulness  of  our 
Federal  Goveriunent,  security  risks  can 
be  detected,  criminal  conduct  can  be  dis- 
covered, and  charitable  fund  drives  can 
succeed.  The  legitimate  activities  of  Gov- 
ernment can  continue,  hampered  only  by 
the  constitutional  requirements  of  due 
process  and  eq'oal  protection. 

Mr.  President,  I  wis^  to  take  this  oc- 
casion once  again  to  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  his  very 
steadfast  and  persistent  efforts.  I  hope 
and  ti-ust  that  the  Senate  will  approve 
this  measure. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  his  very  gracious  remarks. 
I  should  like  to  reiterate  my  statement 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  diligence 
and  the  dedication  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  this  measure  would  not  be 
here  In  its  present  state. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
should  like  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  the  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  congratulating  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  the  work  he  has 
done  in  the  preparation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  this  measure.  It  Is  a  tribute  to 
his  0V.T1  sense  of  fairness  and  his  con- 
scientiousness, and  his  efforts  to  provide 
legislation  which  would  protect  Federal 
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employees,    that   S.    1035    is   before    us 
today. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  Senator's  statement,  and  I  am  re- 
minded that  on  page  3  the  Senator  said: 

I  confess  that  -vere  I  legislating  alone.  I 
would  rather  see  fewer  compromises  and  ex- 
ceptions than  are  now  contained  in  the  bill. 
I  see  no  necessity  fcr  any  of  the  practices 
prohibited  In  S.   1035. 

Since  I  believe  this  is  important,  I  am 
wonderin.?  if  the  Senator,  recognizing 
that  his,.pwn  personal  views  may  differ, 
could  review  for  the  Senate  and  for  the 
record  the  priiiclpal  rea.sons  asserted 
for  the  exemptions  In  the  bill  and  the 
need  for  such  exemptions.  I  should  also 
appreciate  being  apprised  of  the  Sena- 
tor's own  attitude  toward  this  matter. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  There  is  an  exception  of 
a  special  type,  and  that  is  one  which 
exempts  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation entirely  from  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  That  exemption  was  made  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  has  been 
operated  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  not 
been  charged  with  any  substantial  viola- 
tions of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  On  the  contrary,  if  all  the  agencies 
and  departments  of  Government  had 
been  operated  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
been  operated,  there  would  be  no  neces- 
sity for  a  bill  of  this  character.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  exemption  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  other  reason  for  the  exemption 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
from  the  coverage  of  the  bill  is  the  feel- 
ing among  many  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  that  the  Bureau  should  not  be  in- 
cluded for  the  reason  I  have  stated,  and 
for  the  further  reason  that  it  must  con- 
duct investigations  in  respect  to  viola- 
tions of  law  and  sheuld  not  be  handi- 
capped in  so  doing  by  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

In  addition  to  this  specific  provision 
exempting  the  FBI  from  the  coverage  of 
the  bill,  certain  exemptions  are  written 
into  the  bill  to  meet  objections  voiced 
by  various  departments  and  agencies, 
prir.cipally  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  National  Security 
Agency. 

Mo.>t  of  the  exemptions  for  certain 
activities  otherwise  covered  by  the  bill 
were  included  in  order  to  meet  objec- 
tions voiced  by  those  agencie.s,  for  which 
I  believed  there  might  be  some  reason- 
able basis. 

I  believe  that  In  its  present  form  the 
bill  meets  all  legitimate  objections  that 
can  be  raised  to  the  bill  by  any  agency 
or  df^partment  of  the  Government.  It  also 
provides  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  minimum  of  protection  in 
having  their  constitutional  rights  ob- 
served and  their  rights  to  privacy  re- 
spected. 

I  should  also  like  to  say  that  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Mass- 
achusetts, as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee which  considered  and  reported  this 
bill,  has  done  a  great  service  in  assisting 
in  bringing  the  bill  to  its  present  state. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  and  also  the  ex- 


planation that  he  has  given  with  regard 
to  the  exemptions. 

I,  too,  share  the  understanding  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  with  re- 
spect to  the  fine  record  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  conducting 
investigations  and  in  recruiting  their 
personnel.  My  understanding  is  similar 
to  that  of  tho  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, that  they  have  not,  particularly  re- 
cently, engaged  in  polygraph  tests  and 
the  other  kinds  of  tests  which  are  pro- 
scribed in  the  pending  measure. 

Mr  ERVIN.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. I  have  been  assured  by  the  FBI  that 
it  does  not  use  psychological  tests  or 
polygraph  tests  in  its  personnel  work. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Is 
the  Senator  satisfied,  and  has  he  received 
assurances  from  people  within  the 
Buieau  who  have  the  principal  respon- 
sibilities in  this  connection,  that  in  the 
future  these  rights  will  continue  to  be 
respected? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
FBI  that  it  does  not  regard  psychological 
testing  or  polygraph  testing  as  a  reliable 
method  of  determ'.ning  the  capacity  and 
the  loyalty  of  employees.  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  the  FBI  that  it  considers  other 
methods  of  determining  these  qualities 
of  an  employee  far  superior  to  those  that 
are  employed,  unfortunately — more  than 
by  any  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment— by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  National  Security 
Agency. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  And 
the  Senator  is  further  satisfied  that  the 
techniques  which  are  utilized  by  the  FBI 
are  not  violative  of  the  spirit  or  the  letter 
of  the  measure  which  the  Senate  is  con- 
sidering this  afternoon? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  'With  the  exception  of 
one  case  which  has  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  subcommittee,  in  which 
an  employee  was  interrogated  without  an 
attorney  or  a  friend,  I  have  received  no 
reports  of  transgression  on  rights  or  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  FBI  which  would 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  proposed  bill. 
In  that  particular  case,  my  understand- 
ing Is  that  no  request  was  made  by  the 
employee  for  the  presence  of  counsel  or  a 
friend  at  the  time  of  the  interrogation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Is 
the  Senator  prepared  to  give  us  what  as- 
surance he  can  that  he  at  least  Is  satis- 
fied that  the  FBI  will  respect  the  pur- 
poses and  the  spirit  of  the  measure?  I 
would  be  interested  in  his  assurances 
with  respect  to  this  matter,  because  I 
know  of  the  great  amount  of  time  he 
has  spent  on  the  problem  and  the  amount 
of  study  he  has  given  to  it.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  his  assurances  would  be 
very  helpful  to  many  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  of  the  exemp- 
tions from  this  bill. 

Mr.  ER"VIN.  I  reiterate  that  if  all  the 
departments  and  agencies  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  had  been 
conducted  as  the  FBI  has  been  con- 
ducted in  times  past,  insofar  as  its  rela- 
tionship with  its  employees  is  concerned, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  a  meas- 
ure of  this  nature. 

In  view  of  the  statements  made  to  me 
about  their  practices  and  their  evalua- 
tion of  psychological  testing  and  the 
use  of  polygraphs.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 


FBI  will  not  resort  to  their  use  In  the 

future. 

However,  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  if  they  should 
depart  from  that  course  of  conduct,  I 
would  be  one  of  the  first  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  law  to  make  the 
agency  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  the  response  of  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  not  only  for  his  concern 
in  this  matter,  but  also  for  the  very  fine 
assistance  he  gave  in  bringing  the  bill  to 
its  present  state. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  One  of  the  complaints 
in  the  political  field  that  was  quite 
typical  was  the  practice  of  soliciting 
Government  employees  to  buy  tickets  to 
political  testimonial  dinners. 

Page  5  of  the  bill,  commencing  at  line 
23,  makes  it  illegal  "to  require  or  re- 
quest, or  to  attempt  to  require  or  request, 
any  civilian  employee  of  the  United 
States  serving  in  the  department  or 
agency  to  support  by  personal  endeavor 
or  contribution  of  money  or  any  other 
thing  of  value  the  nomination  or  the 
election  of  any  person  or  group  of  per- 
son;- to  public  office  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  dis- 
trict. Commonwealth,  territory,  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  or  to  attend 
any  meeting  held  to  promote  or  support 
the  activities  or  undertakings  of  any 
political  party  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  State,  district.  Commonwealth, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States." 

Is  that  language  broad  enough  to  cover 
letter  solicitations  of  Government  em- 
ployees for  the  purpose  of  buying  tickets 
to  testimonial  dinners,  or  other  such  po- 
litical activities? 

Mr.  ER\aN.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
of  that  because  this  would  prohibit  re- 
quirmg  or  requesting,  or  attempting  to 
require  or  request  any  civilian  employee 
of  the  United  States  sernng  in  the  de- 
partment or  agency  to  support  by  per- 
sonal endeavor  or  contribution  of  money 
or  any  other  thing  of  value,  these  po- 
liticEil  activities. 

Mi-.  HRUSKA.  However,  that  language 
is  applicable  only,  as  line  2  on  page  6 
indicates,  to  the  "nomination  or  the  elec- 
tion of  any  person  o»  group  of  persons." 
A  testimonial  dinner  could  be  held  to 
replenish  the  coffers  of  the  Republican 
Party  or  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  it  is  broad  enough 
because  the  money  put  in  the  coffer  of 
the  national  committee  is  put  there  to 
assist  in  the  election  of  certain  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency  and  vice  presi- 
dency of  the  party. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Even  though  the  efforts 
of  the  national  committee  are  somewhat 
indirect,  nevertheless,  they  do  affect  the 
elections  of  certain  persons  or  groups  of 
persons.  Is  it  sufficiently  clear  that  the 
intent  of  the  section  would  include  such 
activity? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  my  judgment  that  a 
proper  construction  of  this  section  would 
include  that. 
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As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  knows. 
a  person  goes  to  one  of  these  dinners  and 
makes  a  contribution  far  in  excess  of  the 
value  of  the  food  or  entertainment  he 
is  going  to  receive.  The  object  is  to  have 
a  surplus  above  cost  and  value  of  those 
things,  to  be  devoted  to  political  pur- 
poses, to  promote  the  election  of  the 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  candi- 
date, or  the  election  of  some  person  for 
some  other  office. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  My  recollection  is.  that 
the  matter  had  been  discus-sed  in  the 
subcommittee  and  in  the  committee:  that 
the  language  is  con.sidered  sufficiently 
broad  for  the  purposes  interrogated  into : 
and  that  there  are  other  statutes  apply- 
ing to  such  situations. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  sati-sfied  that  this 
will  be  the  fact.  However,  I  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  develop  the  legislative 
histoi-j'  and  intent. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Inouye  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point  in  this  con- 
text, so  that  my  remarks  may  be  con- 
sistent? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, with  the  understanding  that  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  not  want  to  de- 
prive the  Senator  of  his  right  to  the 
floor.  However,  it  might  be  helpful,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
is  making  some  important  legislative  his- 
tory, to  point  out  specifically  an  item  to 
which  he  referred,  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  just  passed  another  meas- 
ure, the  campaign  financing  measure, 
which  deals  with  Federal  employees. 

I  thought  it  might  be  helpful  to  get 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator,  as  well  as  the 
opinion  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  that  Senators  were 
careful,  as  I  recall  the  colloquy  on  this 
amendment,  to  point  out  that  we  were 
talking  about  efforts  made  directly  to 
zero  in  on  coercion  only  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. Indeed,  we  would  not  be  wise,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  consider  in  either  of 
these  bills  the  establishment  of  a  small 
group  or  class  of  US.  citizens  which 
could  be  denied  the  right  to  participate 
in  the  political  process.  In  other  words, 
if  a  person  were  collecting  funds 
throughout  an  entire  neighborhood,  and 
he  solicited  individual  Federal  employees 
by  chance,  we  do  not  want  to  get  our- 
selves into  the  position  where  the  bill 
which  was  passed  the  other  day  or  this 
bill  would  make  that  a  crime. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  would  not,  and  this 
bill  would  make  it  unlawful  for  any  offi- 
cer of  an  executive  department  or  ex- 
ecutive agency  to  try  to  levy  tributes  on 
employees  in  his  department,  which  is 
another  thing  from  an  active  party  offi- 
cial who  can  solicit  contributions  from 
Government  employees,  but  any  party 
official  not  an  official  in  the  executive 
agencv  or  department  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  say.  "Well,  you  are  now  up  for 
this  position,  but  when  I  sent  a  letter  for 
that  $100  ticket  last  fall,  you  did  not 
respond  I  am  sorry." 

That  is  the  situation  we  are  trying  to 
meet  here.  There  would  be  no  detriment 
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to  engaging  in  politics  by  Government 
employees  under  the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  wanted  to  be  sure  the  RECor^D  brought 
that  matter  into  better  focus. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ER"VIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

GOVERNMENT       EMPLOYEES       SHOULD       NOT       BE 
T.-iE-ATED    AS    SECOND-CLASS    CITIZENS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  for 
far  too  long  loyal,  dedicated  Federal  civil 
ser\-ants  have  often  been  made  the  object 
of  unwarranted  harassment.  These  civil 
servants  perform  a  vital  role  in  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Federal  Government, 
working  quietly  and  efficiently  at  their 
tasks. 

The  least  we  could  expect  is  that  their 
constitutional  rights  should  be  safe- 
guarded and  that  their  right  to  privacy 
should  be  preserved. 

Because  a  man  or  woman  is  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government  should  not 
mean  that  he  or  she  thereby  is  somehow 
dov.nKraded  to  second-class  citizenship. 
S.  1035,  which  would  protect  the  pri- 
vacy and  rights  of  Federal  employees,  is 
a  highly  commendable  effort  to  clarify 
the  position  of  Federal  employees  and  to 
set  an  example  of  good  employer- 
employee  relations  in  this  age  of  the 
growing  use  of  electronic  snooping  de- 
vices and  compu^'s. 

I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1035  and  hope  that  it  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  accomplishing  its  three  objectives 
of,  first,  establishing  a  statutory  basis  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
rights  not  only  of  those  who  work  for 
the  Federal  Government  now  but  also  of 
those  who  will  be  employed  in  the  fu- 
ture; second,  serving  as  an  incentive  in 
attracting  the  best  brains  in  the  country 
to  work  for  the  Federal  Government: 
and,  third,  acting  as  a  model  for  the 
protections  which  should  be  accorded  all 
employees  in  the  United  States  working 
for  State  and  local  governments  or  work- 
ing for  private  employers. 

The  able  and  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin] 
is  to  be  highly  commended  for  his  lead- 
ership in  this  vei-y  imponant  matter  and 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  Senate  for  a 
vote. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  speedily  en- 
acted and  will  be  rigidly  enforced  so  that 
no  person  employed  by' the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  subjected  to  any  form 
of  harassment  or  will  be  considered  to 
have  given  up  any  of  his  rights  by  virtue 
of  that  employment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  recorded  my 
enthusiastic  support  for  the  pending  bill, 
but  I  wish  to  make  a  reservation  against 
one  of  the  amendments  approved  by  the 
committee  and  now  incorporateu  in  the 
revised  version. 

In  the  report  of  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin] .  on  pages  21  and  22  of 
the  report,  is  the  section  on  polygraphs, 
beginning  with  the  first  paragraph  and 
ending  with  the  words  "so  fascinating," 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record  because  it  gives 
the  reasons  for  the  exclusion  in  the  spon- 
sor's draft  of  the  bill  of  one  very  objec- 


tionable type  of  harassment,  but  which, 
regrettably,  was  in  part  restored  by  the 
committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Polygraphs 

Section  1(f)  makes  It  unlawful  for  any 
officer  of  any  executive  department  or  agency 
or  any  person  acting  under  his  authority  to 
require  or  request  or  attempt  to  require  or 
request  any  civilian  employee  or  any  appli- 
cant for  employment  to  take  any  polygraph 
test  designed  to  elicit  from  him  information 
concerning  his  personal  relationship  with 
any  person  connected  with  him  by  blood  or 
marriage,  or  concerning  his  religious  beliefs, 
practices  or  concerning  his  attitude  cr  con- 
duct with  respect  to  sexual  matters.  While 
this  section  does  not  eliminate  the  use  of 
so-called  lie  detectors  by  Government,  It  as- 
sures that  where  such  devices  are  used  for 
these  purposes  It  will  be  only  In  limited 
areas. 

John  McCart,  representing  the  Govern- 
ment Employees  Council  of  AFL-CIO,  sup- 
ported this  section  of  the  bill,  citing  a  1965 
report  by  a  special  svibcommittee  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  executive  council  that  "the  use  of  lie 
detectors  violates  basic  considerations  of  hu- 
man dignity  in  that  they  Involve  the  inva- 
sion of  privacy,  self-incrimination,  and  the 
concept  of  guilt  until  proven  innocent." 

Congressional  investigation '  has  shown 
that  there  is  no  scientific  validation  for  the 
effectiveness  or  accuracy  of  lie  detectors.  Yet 
despite  this  and  the  Invasion  of  privacy 
involved,  lie  detectors  are  being  used  or  may 
be  used  In  various  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  purposes  of  screening  appli- 
cants or  for  pursuing  Investigations. 

This  section  of  the  bill  is  based  on  com- 
plaints such  as  the  following  received  by  the 
subcommittee ; 

"When  I  graduated  from  college  In  1965,  I 
applied  at  NSA.  I  went  to  2  days  of  testing, 
which  apparently  I  passed  because  the  inter- 
viewer seemed  pleased  and  he  told  me  that 
they  could  always  find  a  place  for  someone 
with  my  type  of  degree. 

"About  one  month  later,  I  reported  for  a 
polvgraph  test  at  an  office  on  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue in  the  District  or  Just  over  the  District 
line  In  Maryland.  I  talked  with  the  polygraph 
operator,  a  young  man  around  25  years.  He 
explained  how  the  machine  worked,  etc.  He 
ran  through  some  of  the  questions  before 
he  attached  the  wires  to  me.  Some  of  the 
questions  I  can  remember  are — 

"When  was  the  first  time  you  had  sexual 
relations  with  a  woman? 

."How  many  times  have  you  had  sexual 
Intercourse? 

"Have  you  ever  engaged  in  homosexual 
activities? 

"Have  you  ever  engaged  In  sexual  activities 
with  an  animal? 

"When  was  the  first  time  you  had  Inter- 
course with  your  wife? 

"Did  you  have  Intercourse  with  her  before 
you  were  married?  How  many  times? 

He  also  asked  questions  about  my  parents. 
Communist  activities,  etc.  I  remember  that  I 
thought  this  thing  was  pretty  outrageous, 
but  the  operator  assured  me  that  he  asked 
everybody  the  same  questions  and  he  has 
heard  all  the  answers  before.  It  Just  didn't 
mean  a  thing  to  him.  I  wondered  how  he 
could  ever  get  away  with  asking  a  girl  those 
kinds  of  questions. 

"When  I  was  finished.  I  felt  as  though  I 
had  been  In  a  15  round  championship  boxing 
match.  I  felt  exhausted.  I  made  up  my  mind 
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then  and  there  that  I  wouldn't  take  the  Job 
even  U  they  wanted  me  to  take  It.  Also,  I 
concluded  that  I  would  never  again  apply 
for  a  Job  with  the  Government,  especially 
where  they  make  you  take  one  of  these  tests  " 

Commenting  on  this  complaint,  the  sub- 
committee chairman  observed: 

"Certainly  such  practices  should  not  be 
tolerated  even  by  agencies  charged  with  se- 
curity missions.  Surely,  the  financial,  scien- 
tific, and  Investigative  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  sufficient  to  determine 
whether  a  person  Is  a  security  risk,  without 
strapping  an  applicant  to  a  machine  and 
subjecting  him  to  salacious  questioning.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  does  not  use 
personality  testa  or  polygraphs  on  applicants 
for  employment.  I  fall  to  see  why  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  finds  them  so  fasci- 
nating." 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Section  6.  which  Is 
now  in  the  bill,  was  also  not  favored  by 
the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  He  made 
an  eloquent  statement  on  It,  pointing  out 
that,  although  he  was  personally  opposed 
to  it,  he  decided  to  accept  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
portion  of  his  prepared  statement,  be- 
ginning on  page  4  with  the  words  "With 
one  exception"  and  continuing  through 
the  words  "use  it  with  restraint."  on  page 
5.  be  included  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks.  It  gives  his  reasons  for 
his  personal  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment and  his  acceptance  of  It  because 
of  the  committee's  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

With  one  exception,  all  of  the  amendments 
added  In  Subcommittee  and  Committee  are 
meritorious.  They  clarify  possible  ambigui- 
ties and  Insure  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
Is  achieved. 

The  one  exception  is  the  new  section  6 
pertaining  to  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  or  the  Director  of  the 
National  Security  Agency.  Upon  a  personal 
finding  that  any  psychological  teftlng,  poly- 
graph testing  or  financial  disclosure  Is  re- 
quired to  protect  national  security,  they 
could  allow  these  measures  In  Individual 
cases. 

Prior  to  adoption  of  this  amendment,  I 
met  several  times  with  representatives  of 
the  CIA  and  NSA;  and  all  legitimate  objec- 
tions on  grounds  of  security  were  met. 

Personally.  I  would  not  favor  even  the 
limited  exemption  In  section  6.  As  I  have 
stated  before,  the  Subcommittee's  study  of 
psychological  testing  clearly  demonstrated 
that  such  tests  are  both  useless  and  offensive 
as  tools  of  personnel  administration:  and  my 
own  research  has  convinced  me  that  poly- 
graph machines  axe  totally  unreliable  for  any 
purpwse  If  the  security  of  the  United  States 
rests  on  these  devices,  we  are  indeed  piti- 
fully Insecure.  FHjrtunately.  it  does  not,  for 
the  FBI  does  not  use  these  examinations. 

But  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  psycho- 
logical tests  and  polygraphs  have  mystical 
powers  and  can  be  used  to  predict  behavior 
or  divine  the  truth.  I  would  still  oppose  their 
being  used  to  probe  the  religious  beliefs, 
family  relationships  or  sexual  attitudes  of 
American  citizens.  A  fundamental  Ingredient 
of  liberty  is  the  right  to  keep  such  matters 
to  oneeelf .  And  without  liberty,  "national  se- 
curity" Is  a  hollow  phrase.  The  truth  Is,  there 
Is  no  place  for  this  sort  of  20th  Century 
witchcraft  in  a  free  society. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  requesting  the  Commit- 
tee amendment  granting  a  partial  exemption 
to  the  CIA  and  NSA  be  accepted  with  the 
other  amendments.  I  do  this  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  amendment  will  require  that  use 
of  the  examinations  by  the  two  agencies  be 


severely  curtailed:  and  for  the  first  time 
Congress  will  be  withholding  its  permission 
for  the  agencies  to  kick  American  citizens 
around  with  Impunity.  Second,  it  is  clear  to 
me  that  a  member  of  the  bill's  56  co- 
sponsors  prefer  that  the  CIA  and  NSA  be 
allowed  this  partial  exemption.  I  trust  the 
Directors  of  the  agencies  will  use  it  with 
restraint. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
Senator  Ervin's  view  that  this  is  not  a 
desirable  amendment.  Considering  its 
restraints,  so  that  the  action  permitted 
It  limited  to  the  executive  directors  of 
the  two  agencies,  and  in  view  of  the  com- 
mittee's action,  we  have  to  accept  it.  but 
I  want  to  say  I  was  not  one  of  those  re- 
ferred to  when  the  distinguished  sponsor 
of  the  bill  said  it  was  clear  to  him  that 
a  majority  of  the  55  cosponsors  preferred 
that  the  CIA  and  the  NSA  be  given  this 
partial  exemption.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
giving  those  agencies  this  partial  exemp- 
tion. I  regret  to  see  any  vestige  of  sa- 
lacious snoopery  remain  in  the  bill. 
Nevertheless,  the  bill  has  so  much  good 
in  it  that,  with  the  reservation  here 
stated.  I  repeat  my  expression  of  hope 
that  this  bill  will  become  law. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  It  is  ob- 
served that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams!  is  In  the  Chamber,  and 
he  was  present  in  the  Chamber  when 
there  was  colloquy  in  connection  with 
subsection  ig».  which  has  to  do  with  so- 
liciting political  contributions  from  Gov- 
ernment employees.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  if  the  colloquy  between 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  B.ayh] 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  was  In 
accord  with  his  understanding  insofar  as 
his  amendment  to  the  elections  law  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  yesterday  is  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendment  which  was  adopt-ed  yester- 
day specifically  prohibits  any  solicita- 
tion of  campaign  contributions  from 
Government  employees  as  Government 
employees.  I  think  we  have  adequately 
taken  care  of  the  situation.  The 
present  law  reads  to  the  effect  that 
whoever  being  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative or  delegate  or  resident 
commissioner  to  or  candidate  for 
Congress,  or  an  individual  elected  as  a 
Senator  or  Representative,  and  so  forth, 
solicits  these  employees  would  be  subject 
tD  certain  penalties.  But  the  loophole  in 
the  existing  law  was  that  .some.ine  could 
SDlicit  employees  on  our  behalf  or  on  be- 
half of  the  political  party.  For  example, 
the  head  of  an  agency  would  not  be  a 
Member  of  Congress  nor  would  he  be  a 
candidate  for  public  office,  yet  either  he 
or  on  one  of  the  State  or  national  com- 
mittees, could  make  the  solicitation. 
Perhaps  a  private  citizen  outside  of  Gov- 
ernment might  make  the  solicitation. 
Thus,  we  amended  that  law  in  the  bill 
passed  yesterday.  In  addition  to  con- 
tinuing the  same  prohibitions  we  also  de- 
clared that  whoever  acting  on  behalf  of 
a  political  committee  or  acting  on  behalf 
of  any  public  ofScial  knowingly  or  inten- 
tionally solicits  Government  employees, 
V,  ould  bo  subject  to  rather  severe  crimi- 
nal penalties. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  adopted 
yesterday  to  the  campaign  reform  bill, 
will  adequately  take  care  of  that  situa- 


tion and  prohibit  the  solicitation  of 
campaign  contributions  In  any  manner 
whatsoever,  whether  through  the  sale  of 
dinner  tickets  or  whatever,  of  Govern- 
ment employees  by  anyone  acting  either 
for  or  on  behalf  of  elected  officials  or  on 
behalf  of  any  political  committee. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  aware, 
is  he  not.  that  section  1  of  the  bill.  S. 
1035.  page  1.  reads: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  of  any 
executive  department  or  any  executive 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  or 
for  any  person  acting  or  purporting  to  act 
under  his  authority,  to  do  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing things : 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  So  that  the  bill  we  are 
considering  today  Is  much  more  limited 
In  character  in  this  regard  than  the  bill 
approved  by  the  Senate  yesterday:  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  I 
think  It  will  take  care  of  the  sltu.irion. 
coupled  with  the  amendment  adopted 
yesterday.  I  have  the  feeling  that  Gov- 
ernment employees  will  be  fully  pro- 
tected against  any  coercion  In  all  of 
these  solicitations.  All  that  we  ulll  need 
is  proper  enforcement. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  enlightening  information. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware would  Indulge  me,  I  should  like  to 
pursue  this  question  one  step  further,  I 
recall,  last  year,  when  we  discussed  this 
same  amendment,  the  Senator  and  I  had 
an  exchange  as  to  the  Interpretation  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield 
at  that  point  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  jield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Interpretation  of  the 
measure,  as  I  understand  It.  last  year.  Is 
different  from  the  interpretation  the 
Senator  places  on  it  this  year. 

In  colloquy  before  passage  of  the  bill 
last  year,  as  I  recall — and  I  would  be  the 
last  one  to  want  to  put  any  words  in  the 
mouth  of  my  distinguished  colleague — 
the  effort  was  directed  at  any  solicitation 
of  Federal  employees,  whereas  this  year 
the  Senator  makes  clear  the  fact  that  the 
effort  is  to  prohibit  direct  zeroing  In  on 
Federal  employees,  by  organizations, 
parties,  or  candidates  canvassing  an 
entire  neighborhood  in  which  resides 
Federal  employees,  that  they  would  be 
treated  exactly  as  citizens:  namely,  that 
they  would  have  the  right  to  ref'use  or 
agree  to  make  a  contribution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  da  not 
believe  there  is  any  difference  between 
the  amendment  offered  last  year  and  the 
one  of  yesterday.  That  question  was 
raised  both  times.  I  checked  with  legisla- 
tive counsel,  who  made  it  clear  that  the 
amendment  as  it  was  dra'.vn  both  times 
was  directed  to  solicitation  of  Federal 
employees  as  such,  and  would  not  have 
covered  a  situation,  for  example,  of  a 
party  making  a  wholesale  mailing  list 
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solicitation.  For  example,  if  they  sent 
a  form  letter  to  all  boxholders  in  the 
city  of  Washington  and  some  of  them 
happened  to  be  Government  employees 
they  would  have  no  way  of  distinguish- 
ing that.  That  was  not  Intended  to  be 
covered.  The  amendment  makes  It  clear 
that  if  solicitation  were  intentional  and 
knowingly  or  willfully  done  it  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  law.  It  does  stop  the 
abuse  which  all  of  us  know  did  exist: 
namely,  that  employees  were  being  solic- 
ited on  a  more  or  less  free-will  offering 
as  it  was  called,  yet.  at  the  same  time, 
they  knew  they  were  going  to  be  checked 
up  on,  either  by  their  bos^ses  or  someone 
else,  who  would  note  whether  they  were 
present.  On  occasions  they  would  Invite 
the  employees  to  stop  by  the  bosses'  house 
for  a  reception  before  the  dinner,  which 
made  it  easier  to  check  up  on  those  who 
were  actually  going,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  presented  an  opportunity  to  gently  re- 
mind them  of  the  dinner  or  the  fund 
drive. 

But  all  of  those  subtle  approaches  to 
coerce  employees  would  be  specifically 
abolished  under  the  amendment  ap- 
proved yesterday.  In  my  opinion  the  bill 
now  before  us  carries  out  the  same 
Intent. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  his  Information. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
question,  we  had  evidence — and  placed 
an  article  in  the  record  of  the  hearings 
on  page  455 — that  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Commltt.ee  solicited  the  sale  of 
$100  tickets  to  an  affair  In  Washington 
and  had  the  Invitations  sent  out  through 
the  agency  in  such  a  way  as  to  chill  the 
employees  who  received  them,  because 
their  grade  number  was  written  in  ink 
on  a  comer  of  the  Invitation. 

The  article  further  stated  they  took 
that  as  an  Indication  that  if  they  wanted 
to  rise  to  a  higher  grade,  they  had  better 
buy  a  ticket.  This.  I  think,  is  a  very 
subtle  form  of  coercion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  think 
it  is,  too.  That  was  one  of  the  specific 
examples  in  mind  when  the  amendment 
was  approved  yesterday,  and  that  would 
definitely  be  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  bill  covers  only 
supervisors  of  employees  and  makes  it 
illegal  for  any  officer  of  any  executive 
department  or  agency  even  to  request 
any  political  contribution.  We  put  In  the 
word  "request"  there,  along  with  the 
words  "or  require"  advisedly.  When  we 
discussed  the  bill  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Mr.  Macy, 
he  said  that  some  of  the  things  Federal 
employees  were  asked  to  do  which  are 
outlawed  in  this  bill,  were  just  requests 
and  not  requirements. 

I  told  him  tiiat  when  I  served  in  the 
Army  and  was  studying  the  infantrj'  drill 
regulations,  one  little  sent«nce  embedded 
itself  indelibly  in  my  mind;  namely,  that 
the  request  of  a  superior  is  equivalent  to 
a  command. 

Mr.  WILLL^MS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  the  reason  why  we 
used  those  words  advisedly.  I  think  this 
provision  of  the  bill  supplements  the  bill 
passed  yesterday  and  also  the  provisions 
of  the  Hatch  Act,  in  that  it  provides  se- 
curity from  such  coercive  practices 
against  Federal  employees. 


Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thixik  it 
does.  We  recognized  that  occasionally  the 
head  of  an  agency  or  an  official  may  turn 
over  a  list  of  names  to  someone  entirely 
outside  the  Government  who  might  act 
on  behalf  of  these  people.  I  think  we  have 
this  fully  airtight  now,  and  the  measure 
before  us  will  supplement  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana, 
this  bill,  protecting  the  privacy  and 
rights  of  Federal  employees,  could  be 
called  a  monument  to  the  determination 
and  dedication  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  NortlvXarolina  [Mr.  ERvm]; 
in  particular,  to  his  continuing  dedication 
to  the  principles  and  .spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  for  which 
he  is  so  well  known  in  this  body. 

We  often  hear  in  our  Nation  today  the 
fear  expressed  that  Government,  un- 
reined and  unchecked,  could  become  the 
"big  brother"  portrayed  in  the  frighten- 
ing Orwell  novel.  We  have  taken  great 
and  unprecedented  strides  throughout 
our  history  a.s  a  nation  to  guarantee  to 
every  individual  American  his  sacred 
right  to  privacy;  his  right  to  be  left 
alone;  to  have  within  liis  own  home  and 
In  his  own  mind  his  own  thoughts  and 
hopes  and  dreams  that  could  be  his  alone, 
inviolable  by  any  power  except  that  of 
the  Almighty. 

Like  freedom  itself,  the  right  to  pri- 
vacy is  a  blessing  which  must  be  pre- 
served through  constant  vigilance  in 
every  generation. 

There  have  been  chapters  in  our  his- 
tory that  tend  to  darken  the  otherwise 
shining  light  of  liberty  that  tiio  United 
States  of  America  has  provided  for  the 
world — from  the  witch  hunts  in  Salem 
to  the  witch  hunts  of  the  1950's;  from 
the  panic  over  .suspected  Jacobins  after 
the  French  Re\olution  to  the  panic  over 
i^mericans  of  Japanese  ancestry  after 
Pearl  harbor. 

But  always,  after  that  beacon  of  free- 
dom had  flickered  so  slightly,  it  burned 
back  strong  and  true,  as  we  remembered 
that  ours  is  a  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men,  of  inalienable  rights  and  not 
of  momentary  emotions. 

Ours  has  grown  into  a  vast,  compli- 
cated and  interactive  society  in  a  com- 
plex and  sometimes  chaotic  world — and 
the  Government  has,  of  necessity,  grown 
apace. 

We  search  for  the  most  talented  among 
us  to  devote  at  least  a  portion  of  their 
lives  to  Government  sei-vice  so  that  the 
difficult  and  often  gravely  Important 
tasks  of  Government  may  be  performed 
in  a  manner  acceptable  to  and  beneficial 
for  tlie  people,  which  is  and  must  always 
remain  the  master  of  Government. 

It  seems,  therefore,  logical  fitting,  and 
supremely  just  that  Government  Itself, 
in  relation  to  its  employees,  should  be 
the  first  and  strongest  guardian  of  all 
individual  rights — not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  right  to  privacy. 

This  bill,  S.  1035.  upon  which  we  will 
act  today,  was  developed  with  the  con- 
cept that  Government  employees — vast 
niunbers  of  whom  work  for  less  than 
they  could  demand  in  private  Industry, 
and  do  so  because  they  have  a  desire 
to  serve  their  fellow  Americans — should 


not  be  treated  as  second-class  citizens; 
that  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  in- 
dignities of  prying,  snooping,  and  in- 
quisition that  no  other  group  of  Ameri- 
can workers  would  ever  be  subjected  to, 
much  less  tolerate. 

It  is  a  straightforward  proposal  that 
does  much  to  clarify  and  solidify  the 
Implicit  and  explicit  guarantees  con- 
tained in  our  fimdamental  law  regarding 
an  American's  right  to  privacy. 

I  must  admit  that,  if  it  were  left  to 
me  alone.  I  would  have  preferred,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina knows,  to  have  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  two  agencies  of 
Government — the  Central  Intellirence 
Agency  and  the  National  Security 
Agency. 

Just  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  as 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  re- 
ported that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
supported  the  amendment  contained  in 
section  6,  I  did  support  It.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  these  two  agencies,  the 
CIA  and  the  NSA,  as  most  Members  of 
this  body  know,  deal  everj'  hour  of  every 
day  with  matters  of  the  most  urgent  na- 
tional security;  and  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  much  of  the  highly  classi- 
fied material  that  passes  through  these 
agencies  is  occasionally  available  to  many 
individuals,  ranging  from  the  Director  to 
a  courier,  to  the  person  in  the  lowest 
echelon. 

These  agencies  are  so  specialized  in 
their  work,  and  their  work  is  of  such  a 
sensitive  nature,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
practices  which  I  would  not  condone 
elsewhere  in  Government  would  be  per- 
missible. In  regard  to  the  interrogation 
and  testing  of  prospective  employees.  In 
these  two  agencies,  because,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  inten'ogation  might  very  well 
be  necessarj'  to  protect  the  security  of 
our  country.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  of 
life  that  Communists  and  others  who 
would  wish  to  subvert  our  Government 
have  made  and  will  continue  to  make 
vigorous  efforts  to  infiltrate  these  agen- 
cies or  to  find  weaknesses  among  agency 
employees  that  could  be  viciously  ex- 
ploited at  the  expense  of  national  se- 
curity. 

I  would  like  to  once  again  say  that,  in 
my  judgment,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  earned  another  star  in  his  , 
crown,  which  is  already  resplendent  with 
many  wiilch  have  preceded  this  new  one, 
because  he  has  long  championed  this 
effort,  over  a  period  of  3  or  4  years.  I 
trust  that  in  the  near  future  he  will  see 
the  success  of  his  efforts  In  this  body  and 
ultimately  in  the  other  body. 

In  my  opinion  the  aspects  of  the  bill 
as  he  described  them  are  meritorious.  I 
for  one  firmly  believe  that  those  who 
work  for  the  Federal  Government  are 
dedicated  persons  and  that  we  owe  them 
deep  gratitude  for  their  service;  many 
of  them  receive  far  less  compensation 
than  they  could  in  private  Industry.  The 
Government  needs  the  best  peoplelt  can 
get. 

However,  in  my  judgment — and  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
agrees  with  me  in  this  statement,  al- 
though he  disagrees  on  the  Import  of  the 
exclusion  of  these  two  agencies — I  be- 
lieve no  one  has  a  right  to  seek  Federal 
employment  if  he  would  be  a  security 
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risk  to  our  country.  It  seems  to  me  no  one 
can  argue  that  question.  The  place  where 
we  have  disagreed  Is  In  the  means,  the 
extent  to  which  we  should  go  to  try  to 
find,  before  a  person  is  employed, 
whether  one  is  a  security  risk  who  might 
endanger  our  Government. 

This  is  not  a  milk  and  honey  world.  It 
is  not  entirely  a  rosy  world.  There  are 
those  who  would  try  to  take  our  free- 
doms away  from  us,  and  who  would  use 
tactics  of  the  worst  magnitude  to  do  so. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  important  that  the 
Nation  have  someone  who  is  willing,  if 
necessarj',  to  fight  f^re  with  fire.  I  know 
the  agencies  involved  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  tremendous  amount  of  criti- 
cism. I  suppose  it  is  not  popular  for  one 
to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
say  there  is  a  need  for  a  CIA  or  a  Na- 
tional Security  Agency.  As  long  as  there 
are  those  who  would  threaten  our  secu- 
rity, we  need  someone  who  can  deal  with 
them  on  a  flght-fire-with-fire  basis. 

There  are  certain  aspects  of  this  meas- 
ure which  clearly  should  be  applied  to  the 
National  Security  Agency  and  the  CIA. 
For  example,  I  do  not  think  anyone 
should  compel  any  of  their  employees  to 
participate  in  political  activities.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  should  compel  them  to 
contribute  to  political  functions.  I  do 
not  think  they  should  be  compelled  to 
contribute  to  the  Red  Cross,  meritorious 
as  that  sounds.  I  do  not  think  they  should 
be  compelled  to  attend  political  meetings. 
But  if  the  directors  of  these  agencies 
feel  that  it  is  important  to  use  certain 
of  these  tests  to  try  to  ferret  out  weak- 
nesses of  character  which  sometimes 
exist  in  human  beings  today,  if  they  feel 
that  that  is  better  than  having  the  fact 
disclosed  by  a  breach  in  our  security, 
then  I.  for  one,  think  those  agencies 
should  be  excluded  from  the  bill,  and  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  use  such  tech- 
niques. 

The  work  and  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina — as.  let  me  say,  I 
am  sure  he  knows — will  cause  the  direc- 
tors and  the  interrogators  of  these  agen- 
cies to  pay  much  closer  attention  to  the 
questions  that  are  asked  and  the  means 
that  are  pursued  to  guarantee  our  secu- 
rity. But  I  would  be  somewhat  less  than 
honest  with  myself,  being  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  sit 
here  and  watch  this  measure  pass,  and 
vote  for  it — which  I  intend  to  do — with- 
out pointing  out  that  in  my  judgment 
It  contains  one  or  two  weaknesses  about 
which  I  would  feel  much  better  were  they 
not  there. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further  com- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 

amendment  to  be  proposed 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  just  a  few  obser\ations  in 
response  to  the  remarks  of  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

I  thank  him,  first,  for  his  most  gracious 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  which  will  handicap  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  or  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency  in  protecting  America 
against  her  enemies.  All  this  bill  does 
is  tr>'  to  make  these  agencies  and  every 
other  Federal  agency  respect  the  right 
to  privacy  of  their  employees,  and  the 
constitutional  rights  of  .their  employees. 

Personally,  I  have  no  faith  in  the 
polygraph  test.  I  have  no  faith  in  psy- 
chological tests  which  put  such  a  ques- 
tion as  this  to  applicants  for  Govern- 
ment employment: 

When  telling  a  person  a  deliberate  lie,  do 
you  have  to  look  away,  being  ashamed  to  look 
"him  in  the  eye? 

I  have  no  respect  for  polygraph  or 
personality  tests  that  require  the  indi- 
vidual applying  for  employment  to 
evaluate  what  kind  of  parents  he  has. 
I  have  no  respect  for  the  validity  of 
psychological  tests  and  polygraph  tests 
which  require  an  individual  to  reply  to 
such  questions  as  this: 

Have  you  ever  committed  a  serious  un- 
detected crime?  Have  you  ever  suffered  from 
a  serious  mental  or  nervous  disorder?  Have 
you  taken  part  In  any  homosexual  activity 
during  your  adult  life?  Have  you  engaged 
in  any  unethical  practices?  Have  you  been 
involved  in  any  way  with  Illegal  drugs  or 
narcotics?  Have  you  done  anything  else  of 
a  similarly  serious  nature? 

If  they  depend  on  the  individuals  to 
confess  those  things  themselves,  I  do  not 
think  they  are  properly  guarding  the  se- 
curity of  this  country.  I  think  they  could 
better  find  out  about  those  things  by 
making  inquiries  about  the  individual 
involved,  and  conducting  the  thorough 
backgi-ound  investigations  they  should 
be  makins;. 

When  I  had  the  privilege  to  serve  as  a 
superior  court  judge  in  North  Caro- 
lina, I  was  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  whether  or  not  I  would  receive  in  evi- 
dence a  polygraph  test  in  a  homicide 
case. 

At  that  time,  I  made  a  serious  study  of 
the  polygraph,  and  I  have  continued  the 
study  ever  since.  I  have  found  that  the 
polygraph  test  merely  measures  physical 
reactions  such  as  respiration,  tempera- 
ture, blood  pressure,  pulse  rate,  and  heart 
beat. 

I  found  that  the  polygraph  test  is  not 
admissible  in  any  court  in  the  United 
States,  because  of  its  unreliability.  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  you  can  give 
a  polygraph  test  to  a  man.  and  if  he  is  a 
brazen  liar,  he  can  pass  it  without  diffi- 
culty. If  he  is  a  nervous  man  or  an  agi- 
tated person,  or  a  person  who  resents 
insults,  no  matter  how  honest  he  might 
be,  he  would  flunk  the  polygraph  test.  It 
is  a  totally  unreliable  test,  and  has  been 
outlawed  by  statute  in  at  least  five 
States,  including  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
whose  able  and  distinguished  junior 
Senator  now  occupies  the  chair. 

I  have  done  a  little  CIA-ing  for  myself, 
and  I  can  tell  you  the  number  of  poly- 


graph tests  that  the  CIA  and  the  NSA 

administered  to  applicants  for  employ- 
ment and  to  their  employees  during  a 
recent  year.  I  am  not  going  to  do  it.  but 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  would  be 
astounded  to  know  how  many  thousands 
of  people  were  required  to  take  those 
tests. 

I  might  say,  incidentally,  that  the  two 
employees  of  NSA  who  betrayed  the 
United  States  and  delected  to  Russia, 
Vernon  F.  Mitchell  and  William  H. 
Martin,  both"  passed  polygraph  tests. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
belief  that  a  man  who  will  believe  in  the 
polygraph  will  believe  in  witchcraft. 

I  hate  to  think  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is  dependent  upon  persons 
who  \.-ant  to  have  polygraph  tests  admin- 
istered to  those  who  seek  employment  in 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Here  is  a  complaint  received  by  the 
subcommittee,  which  I  cited  in  my  re- 
marks on  August  29  when  the  bill  was 
postponed.  A  man  who  applied  for  a  job 
with  the  NSA  was  given  a  polygraph  test 
in  their  installation  in  Maryland.  Here 
is  what  he  said  about  it : 

When  I  graduated  from  college  in  1965, 
I  applied  at  NSA.  I  went  to  2  days  of  testing, 
wMch  apparently  I  passed  because  the  In- 
terviewer seemed  pleased  and  he  told  me  that 
they  could  always  And  a  place  for  someone 
with  my  type  of  degree. 

About  one  month  later,  I  reported  for  a 
polygraph  test  at  an  office  on  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue In  the  District  or  Just  over  the  district 
line  in  Maryland.  I  talked  with  the  poly- 
graph operator,  a  young  man  around  25 
years  of  age.  He  explained  how  the  machine 
worked,  etc.  He  ran  through  some  of  the 
questions  before  he  attached  the  wires  to  me. 
Some  of  the  questions  I  can  remember  are — 

When  was  the  first  time  you  had  sexual 
relations  with  a  woman? 

How  many  times  liave  you  had  sexual 
Intercourse? 

Have  you  ever  engaged  In  homosexual 
activities? 

Have  you  ever  engaged  in  sexual  activities 
with  an  animal? 

When  was  the  first  time  you  had  inter- 
course with  your  wife? 

Did  you  have  intercourse  with  her  before 
you  were  married?  How  many  times? 

He  also  asked  questions  about  my  parent, 
Communist  activities,  etc.  I  remember  that 
I  thought  this  thing  was  pretty  outrageous. 
but  the  operator  assured  me  that  he  asked 
everybody  the  same  questions  and  he  has 
heard  all  the  answers  before.  It  just  didn't 
mean  a  thing  to  him.  I  wondered  how  he  * 
oould  ever  get  away  with  asking  a  girl  those 
kind  of  questions. 

When  I  was  finished,  I  felt  as  though  I  had 
been  In  a  15  round  championship  boxing 
match.  I  felt  exhausted.  I  made  up  my  mind 
then  and  there  that  I  wouldn't  take  the  job 
even  if  they  wanted  me  to  take  it.  Also, 
I  concluded' that  I  would  never  again  apply 
for  a  Job  with  the  Government,  especially 
where  they  make  you  take  one  of  these  tests. 

If  I  were  legislating  all  by  myself,  I 
would  outlaw  every  polygraph  test.  The 
courts  have  found  them  totally  unreli- 
able: and,  as  I  say,  five  States  have  out- 
lav.ed  them.  However,  this  bill,  as  intro- 
duced, allows  any  official  in  the  CIA  or 
in  the  NSA  to  ask  any  kind  of  question 
during  any  polygraph  test  except  ques- 
tions about  a  man's  religion,  his  personal 
relationship  to  his  immediate  relatives, 
and  his  sexual  attitudes  and  practices. 
And  even  under  the  amendment  which 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  In- 
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diana  [Mr.  B.ayhI,  offered  and  persuaded 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  to  accept,  the  Director 
of  the  CIA  or  the  Director  of  the  NSA 
can  even  ask  questions  of  that  type  if 
he  deems  it  necessary  to  the  national 
security.  I  do  not  know  what  more  the 
CIA  or  the  NSA  could  want.  They  could 
ask  all  other  questions  at  any  time  but 
with  respect  to  these  three  restricted 
types,  they  could  only  ask  them  if  it  is 
directed  by  the  Director  himself. 

Mr.    YARBOROUGH.    Mr.   President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.   YARBOROUGH.   Mr.    President, 
under    the    provision    that    the    distin- 
guished Senator  referred  to,  would  it  be 
possible  for  the  Director  of  the  CIA  in 
his  discretion  to  decide  that  he  would  ask 
everybody  those  questions? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  not  be. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Does  the  Director 
have  to  have  a  good  reason  to  ask  that 
kind  of  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  has  to  be  on  the  indi- 
vidual basis.  And  it  has  to  be  based  on  a 
personal  finding  by  the  Director  that  the 
examination  of  each  individual  to  be  so 
tested  or  examined  is  required  to  protect 
the  national  security. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Is  It  not  a  fact 
also  that  the  results  of  polygraph  tests 
can  often  be  determined  by  the  ex- 
aminer? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  polygraph  test  does 
not  intei-pret  itself.  All  the  polygraph 
machine  does  is  to  note  a  record  of  vari- 
ous physical  reactions  such  as  blood 
pressure,  respiration,  temperature,  and 
heart  beat. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  And  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  a  person  who  has  taken  the 
polygraph  test  a  number  of  times  can 
so  conduct  himself  that  the  examiner 
cannot  learn  anything  from  the  test? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
stated  a  moment  ago  that  if  a  man  is  a 
brazen  liar  and  cannot  be  insulted  by 
insulting  questions,  he  can  pass  the  test 
with  flying  colors.  However,  a  man  such 
as  myself  who  is  concerned  about  the 
rights  of  individuals  could  not  pass  the 
test.  I  could  not  pass  the  test  because  if 
I  happened  to  think  about  the  outra- 
geous conduct  of  the  CIA  and  the  NSA 
with  respect  to  their  employees,  it  would 
certainly  make  my  blood  pressure  shoot 
up  high. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  bill.  I  think  he  is  fighting  for 
the  liberty  and  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  wish  that 
the  restrictions  on  people  who  give  the 
polygraph  tests  were  tougher.  They  run 
around  and  when  they  give  the  test  they 
ask  about  all  the  girl  friends  a  man  has 
ever  had.  I  am  suspicious  of  that  type 
of  test.  Psychology  teaches  us  to  be 
suspicious  of  people  that  have  that  kind 
of  matter  on  their  minds  all  the  time. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  There  is  a  very  interesting 
article  in  the  Science  Newsletter  of 
August  14.  1965,  concerning  an  experi- 
ment being  made  in  the  development  of  a 
lie-detecting  machine  by  means  of  which 
a  person  can  be  tested  without  his  know- 
ing it.  It  is  a  very  interesting  article. 


The  machineiT  referred  to  in  the 
article  is  called  the  "wiggle  seat."  The 
device  looks  like  an  ordinaiy  office  chair. 
At  least,  that  is  what  it  is  supposed  to 
look  hke.  A  person  sits  in  this  office  chair, 
which  is  really  a  "wiggle  seat."  and  is 
given  a  lie  detector  test  without  his 
knowing  anything  about  it. 

I  have  been  informed  by  reliable 
soui-ces  that  the  CIA  has  been  engaged 
in  research  on  the  project. 

So,  if  the  Senator  has  any  contact 
with  the  CL^.  he  had  better  be  careful 
of  where  he  sits.  I  do  not  know  if  they 
have  it  in  operation  yet,  but  they  have 
contemplated  it  * 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  A  person  does 
not  generally  come  into  one's  office  and 
say:  "I  am  representing  the  CIA."  We 
may  have  all  seen  representatives  of  the 
CIA  without  ever  knowing  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  grieves  me  to  think  that 
the  security  of  the  United  States  is  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  place  their  faith  in  the 
polygraph  machine  and  the  "wiggle 
seat." 

The  CIA  has  a  most  important  job  to 
do,  and  the  NSA  has  a  very  important 
job  to  do.  It  is  their  duty  to  guard  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  I  think 
they  would  do  a  far  better  job  of  it  if 
they  would  spend  less  time  kicking  their 
employees  around  and  abandoned  their 
fascination  with  the  polygraph  machine 
and  the  "wiggle  s^at." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  agree.  I  think 
they  would  win  more  of  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  if  they  were  to 
use  a  more  ethical  type  of  examination, 
pursue  more  ethical  methods,  and  ask 
more  ethical  questions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  they  can  win  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  with 
some  of  the  tactics  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
imcovered  in  the  course  of  the  hearings 
had  on  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  statement  just  read  by 
me  of  the  young  man  who  applied  for  a 
job  with  the  NSA  shows  that  these  meth- 
ods are  driving  away  from  Government 
some  of  our  most  able  young  people. 
They  are  being  driven  away  because  they 
do  riot  want  to  be  insulted  by  4he  type 
of  questions  asked  in  the  course  of  a 
polygraph  test. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
is  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  pending 
bill,  as  is,  indeed,  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  who 
has  contributed  much  to  bringing  the 
bill  in  its  present  state. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  some  questions  in  order  to 
explore  the  matter  a  little  further  for  the 
Record. 

How  many  complaints  has  the  Sena- 
tor received  from  applicants  for  posi- 
tions, such  as  the  young  man  whose  sen- 
sitivity was  shocked  so  greatly?  I  be- 
lieve what  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
have  said  is  verj'  true — that  the  person 
who  administers  the  polygraph  can  In- 
deed, If  he  Improperly  administers  it,  get 
a  wrong  answer. 


I,  for  one,  believe  that  those  charged 
with  administering  NSA  and  CIA — Gen- 
eral Carter  and  Director  Helms — have 
one  primary  objective:  They  both  want 
to  protect  the  security  of  the  country. 
They  do  not  want  to  embarrass  young 
men  and  women  newl>'  graduated  from 
school.  They  want  to  take  the  steps  they 
believe  are  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
If  they  have  an  unreliable  or  incom- 
petent" administrator,  I  believe  they 
would  be  as  anxious  as  the  Senator  or  I 
would  be  to  dismiss  him,  at  least  as  far 
as  polygraph  tests  are  concerned. 

Is  there  substantial  evidence  demon- 
strating that  this  particular   series  of 
questions  is  the  series  of  questions  that 
is  asked  repeatedlj'? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Franklv,  employees  of  these  agencies 
come  in  and  talk  with  staff  memberf 
individually.  They  telephone,  and  in  a 
few  cases  they  have  committed  their 
complaints  to  writing. 

I  am  iiiformed  by  the  general  counsel 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  that  10  of  them  have  called  with- 
in the  past  week. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Ten  of  them? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  the  majority  of  them 
telephone. 

Mr.  BAYH.  How  many  people  are  em- 
ployed at  CIA  and  NSA? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  asked  them  th  it  ques- 
tion. They  said  it  is  top  secret  informa- 
tion. But  I  can  tell  the  Senator  how  many 
polygraph  tests  they  have  conducted. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  we  could  clear  the 
Chamber,  I  could  tell  the  Senator  how 
many  people  have  been  apprehended  who 
have  passed  every  other  scrutiny,  every 
other  test  that  was  given;  yet.  they  were 
not  discovered  to  be  a  weak  link,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  CIA,  until  these  tests 
were  given. 

Perhaps  it  is  unpopular  to  cliampion 
the  CIA.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  believe 
the  Senator  recognizes,  as  do  I,  that  the 
country  needs  both  the  CIA  and  the  NSA. 
It  is  rather  foolish  to  say  we  need  these 
agencies  and  then  not  give  them  the 
proper  tools  to  make  them  as  effective 
as  possible. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  would  have  them  concentrate  their  at- 
tention on  counterinteUigence  and  pres- 
ervation of  our  national  security  instead 
of  devoting  their  time  to  these  matters. 
This  is  what  one  young  lady  informed 
the  committee  she  was  asked  by  the 
CIA: 

When  did- your  mother  stop  buying  your 
clothes? 

When  did  your  great  grandparents  die.  and 
where  are  they  buried? 

What  dlse.ases  did  they  have? 

What  does  that  have  to  do  with  pro- 
tecting the  security  of  this  country? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  a  good  question, 
and  I  should  like  to  take  5  minutes  or 
so  to  state  what,  in  my  judgment,  they 
may  have  to  do  with  security. 

I  am  not  an  expert  polygrapher  or  a 
psychological  tester.  In  fact.  I  hesitate 
to  say  what  might  be  learned  if  I  were 
asked  to  interpret  an  ink  blot.  But  let  me 
reiterate  that  I  do  not  believe  that  those 
in  charge  of  these  programs  are  asking 
questions  just  for  spite,  or  because  they 
like  to  make  people  sit  on  the  "wiggle 
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seat."  Those  who  are  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility at  CIA  and  NSA  do  not  sit 
on  the  "wiggle  seat" — they  sit  on  the 
"hot  seat."  All  of  us  recognize  that  this 
Is  a  tough  Job. 

Although  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  In  many  respects, 
I  do  not  agree  with  his  statement  that 
anyone  who  thought  there  was  a  place 
for  polygraphs  or  psychological  testing 
believed  in  witchcraft.  I  do  not  believe 
In  witchcraft. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  say  that,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, faith  in  polygraph  testing  Is  simi- 
lar to  belief  In  witchcraft. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  sure  we  have  such 
respect  for  each  other  that,  although  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  might  in 
all  fairness  think  it  Is  witchcraft,  he 
would  not  attribute  that  to  his  friend 
from  Indiana.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  witch- 
craft. In  fact,  I  would  be  the  first  to  say 
that  even  if  applicants  were  given  all 
sorts  of  tests,  even  If  they  were  subjected 
to  bodily  torture — which  no  one  in  this 
Chamber  would  be  in  favor  of — there  Is 
no  perfect  way  of  guaranteeing  that  a 
human  being  would  not  crack  under  some 
of  the  circumstances  to  which  he  might 
be  subjected  In  some  of  the  perilous  posts 
where  he  would  be  asked  to  serve. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  that  I  think 
that  a  man  who  would  not  crack  under 
the  type  of  tests  I  read  awhile  ago  is 
unfit  to  be  trusted  with  employment  with 
the  Government. 

Mr,  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  recited  accurately  some  of  the 
interrogatories  that  are  asked.  He 
doubted  whether  there  was  any  reason 
to  ask  particular  questions  concerning 
whether  a  person  had  been  previously 
convicted  of  a  crime,  whether  he  had  any 
previous  mental  disorder,  whether  he 
was  subject  to  the  use  of  drugs,  whether 
he  had  participated  in  homosexual 
activities,  whether  he  had  become  in- 
volved In  or  ever  practiced  unethical 
conduct  It  seems  to  me  that  those  are 
very  real  matters  of  concern,  not  onlv  so 
far  as  the  NSA  and  the  CIA  are  con- 
cerned, but  also,  frankly,  so  far  as  mem- 
bership in  this  body  is  concerned.  I  be- 
lieve those  are  proper  questions  for  real 
concern. 

The  question  that  the  Senator  is  driv- 
ing at,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  how  do  we  find 
out  whether  the  individuals  involved  are 
participating  or  have  participated  In  this 
type  of  activity. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  jield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  FBI  engages  in 
investigations  comparable  with  Intelli- 
gence work  within  the  borders  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  FBI  does  not  use  the 
polygraph  machine  or  psychological 
testing.  Why  Is  It  necessary  for  the  NSA 
and  the  CIA  to  use  a  method  of  Investi- 
gation which  the  FBI  repudiates  as  being 
wx)rthless? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  the  FBI  and  the  CIA  are 
playing  In  a  somewhat  different  league. 
The  FBI  Is  known  to  employ,  perhaps, 


the  highest-trained,  highest-cahber  In- 
dividuals of  any  agency  in  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
as  a  distinguished  member  of  the  bar. 
and  I,  as  a  relative  neophyte  member  of 
the  bar.  know  the  extent  to  which  the 
FBI  will  go  in  trying  to  get  this  caliber 
of  individual.  They  ferret  out  persons 
accused  of  crimes  and  those  who  might 
be  enemies  of  this  country  In  every  way 
possible,  unthin  the  continental  United 
States:  and  they  are  to  be  complimented 
for  their  jobs. 

However,  let  me  point  out  that  the  very 
nature  of  a  CIA  agent  means  that  some 
individuals  must  be  employed  who  \\ill 
be  able  to  associate  with  Individuals  of 
their  type,  with  persons  who  are  not  col- 
lege honor  graduates,  who  are  '.villing  to 
work  in  a  country  that  does  not  have  the 
safeguards — the  poUce  at  his  tele- 
phone— that  are  available  in  this  coun- 
try. Some  of  these  people  have  to  go  Into 
the  jungles  of  Communist  countries  and 
live  with  rather  sordid  and  suspicious 
characters.  If  they  cannot  do  that,  they 
will  not  be  successful  agents. 

For  example,  one  of  the  subjects  that 
has  been  a  matter  of  some  concern  is 
whether  an  applicant  should  be  asked 
what  his  race  is.  As  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  knows,  I  have  been  one 
of  the  main  supporters  of  some  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts.  In  fact,  perhaps  it  Is 
only  in  that  area  that  we  have  differed, 
because  we  usually  fight  elbow  to  elbow 
for  or  against  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant i.ssues:  today  I  find  myself  in  the 
unique  circumstance  of  opposing  tiie 
Senator  on  a  matter  of  constitutional 
right  such  as  this.  But  why  should  some- 
one be  asked  what  his  race  is?  Is  not 
that  a  violation  of  his  constitutional 
rights?  How  in  the  world  can  a  CIA 
agent  be  effective  in  one  of  the  countries 
of  darkest  Africa,  where  everybody's 
skin  is  dark  colored,  if  his  own  skin  Is 
not  likewise  so  colored?  So  the  CIA  Di- 
rector must  know  whether  the  agent's 
skin  is  dark  colored. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Could  not  the  CIA  Direc- 
tor tell  by  looking  at  the  agent's  skin, 
without  subjecting  him  to  a  polygraph 
test?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct:  but  when  we  talk  about  such  a 
person  being  effective,  it  is  then  that  the 
polygraph  test  becomes  useful. 

Another  question  sometimes  asked 
concerns  a  man's  religion  or  his  ethjiic 
background.  It  would  be  rather  question- 
able wisdom  to  send  a  person  of  Jewish 
background  into  an  Arab  country  today. 
I  think  there  are  reasons  why  it  is  often 
necessary  to  seek  such  Information. 

Let  me  di.scuss  the  practice  that  is  fol- 
lowed. The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  absolutely  correct  in  saying  that  if  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  bring  pro- 
spective Job  applicants  through  the  front 
door  and  Immediately  subject  them  to 
being  wired  for  sound.  That  is  the  wrong 
way  to  approach  the  problem. 

A  complete  check  of  prospective  em- 
ployees Is  made  by  the  CIA.  They  are 
carefully  Investigated  and  Interviewed. 
All  procedures  known  to  man,  short  of 
psychological  and  polygraphic  testing, 
are  used  by  the  CIA  in  determining 
which  persons  It  thinks  are  acceptable. 

It  Is  only  at  that  stage,  when  the  ex- 


amination reaches  the  place  where  the 
CIA  or  NSA  want  and  need  to  make  the 
final  check,  that  applicants  have  been 
subjected  to  tests  that  I  wish,  frankly, 
were  not  necessary*.  I  wish  that  we  lived 
In  a  world  where  it  was  not  necessary  to 
subject  anyone  who  seeks  Federal  em- 
ployment to  a  polygraphic  test  or  a  psy- 
chological test.  But  that  is  not  the  kind 
of  world  we  live  in. 

In  examining  the  procedure  that  is 
followed,  it  must  be  understood  that 
neither  the  Director  of  NSA  nor  CIA  asks 
these  questions.  I  doubt  whether  either  of 
these  gentlemen  is  a  qualified  psychol- 
ogist or  polygraph  operator.  These 
agencies  must  rely  on  eminent  psychol- 
ogists for  their  purpose.  If  they  are  try- 
ing to  find  a  flaw  in  someone's  character, 
or  determine  whether  someone  partici- 
pates in  homosexual  activity,  or  learn 
whether  a  person  would  crack  under 
strain,  what  are  the  questions  that  are 
going  to  be  asked?  I  could  not  say  what 
those  que.=tions  should  oe-w-a  qualified 
psychologist  must  draw  up  those  ques- 
tions. Leeway  must  be  allowed  to  ask 
those  questions  which  will  bring  out  the 
answers.  For  Instance,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  know  whether  an  Individual  wUl 
crack  when  he  is  subjected  to  great 
strain  or  severe  stress. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  ac- 
quitted himself  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tion in  pursuing  this  measure  to  provide 
safeguards  for  Federal  employees,  but 
I  wish  to  reiterate  that  no  one  In  my 
opinion  has  a  vested  interest  In  seeking 
employment  or  being  granted  employ- 
ment if  his  very  presence  might  provide 
a  security  risk.  To  be  sure,  one  cannot 
be  perfect,  but  if  I  am  going  to  err  on 
matters  of  national  security  I  would 
rather  err  on  the  side  of  safety  rather 
than  leniency. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Hollings  assumed 
the  chair.* 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAYH,  I  yield, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  the  Senator  can 
answer  this  question  without  difficulty. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  bill  that  would 
prevent  the  Director  of  CIA  from  asking 
a  person  any  question  whatever  by  way 
of  a  psychological  test  or  by  way  of  ft 
polygraph  test? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Shall  we  place  section  6  In 
the  RECORn  at  this  time?  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  as  a  good 
lawyer,  knows  the  answer  before  he  ask5 
the  question.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  to  prohibit  the  Director  of  CIA  from 
making  a  personal  finding  with  regard  to 
each  individual  to  be  so  tested  or  ex- 
amined. 

That  means  that  if  the  CIA  agent  In 
charge  of  an  area  in  Eastern  Europe 
feels  we  need  an  agent  selected  in  one  of 
the  Communist  countries,  he  cannot 
make  a  test  or  decision;  no  determhia- 
tion  can  be  made  in  this  area  unless  the 
Director  himself  makes  It. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  tc  re- 
quire the  Director  of  CIA  to  determine  all 
of  these  questions  or  make  the  test,  we 
are  going  to  give  him  a  burden  which 
would  make  him  ineffective  as  the 
Director. 

Mr.   ERVIN.   The  President  of  the 
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United  States,  a  rather  busy  man,  ha-s 
to  sit,n  every  commission  of  a  regular 
military  officer  and  each  of  the  hundred.'? 
of  bills  passed  by  Congress:  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  correct.  The 
President  does  not  ask  questions  about 
polygraph  and  psychological  testing, 

Mr,  ERVIN.  And  there  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  which  would  prevent  the  CIA 
or  the  NSA  from  asking  any  question 
they  wish  to  ask  on  a  psychological  test 
or  on  a  polygraph  maciiine  test.  A  per- 
son can  be  asked  any  question  on  a 
polygraph  test  or  psychological  test  by 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  exception  of  three 
types  of  questions:  First,  questions 
which  relate  to  his  personal  relationship 
to  his  relatives;  second,  questions  which 
relate  to  his  religion;  and.  third,  ques- 
tiona  relating  to  his  attitude  on  matters 
of  sex.  With  the  exception  of  those  three 
questions,  any  department  or  agency 
can  a'-k  the  questions  during  a  psycho- 
logical test  or  a  polygraph  test. 

Under  the  amendment  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Indiana,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  which  I  have  asked  with  re- 
luctance be  included  in  this  bill,  and 
which  has  been  approved,  the  Director 
of  the  CIA  or  the  Director  of  NSA  can 
ask  questions  even  in  those  three  for- 
bidden fields  if  he  makes  a  personal 
finding  that  It  is  necessary  to  the  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  BAYH  That  is  correct.  I  wish  to 
explain.  I  do  appreciate  the  willingness 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carohna  to 
hear  me  on  this  matter.  He  is  the  author 
of  this  bill  and  has  worked  on  it  for 
many  years.  I  know  that  he  feels  very 
strongly  about  it  and  he  is  a  fighter.  He 
does  not  think  this  should  be  in  the  bill 
at  all. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  BAYH.  This  amendment  is  a 
great  concession  from  him  and  I  appre- 
ciate it.  However,  I  would  like  to  explain 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  and  as 
far  as  the  Directors  of  these  Agencies 
are  concerned  this  is  a  very  small  salve 
for  a  very  deep  wound.  The  problem  is 
that  a  personal  finding  means,  literally, 
a  personal  finding. 

This  means  that  a  man  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  director  of  an  interna- 
tional intelligence  agency  will  have  to 
make  a  personal  finding  that  an  exami- 
nation should  be  made  using  polygraph 
machines  or  psychological  testing,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  poor  administrative 
practice. 

Mr.  ER\TN.  All  that  means  is  that  the 
Director  has  to  make  the  decision  In- 
stead of  the  agency  charwoman. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  correct.  I  do  not  want 
the  charwoman  or  a  half-baked  psy- 
chologist making  the  determination.  We 
want  a  psychologist  who  is  thoroughly 
trained  and  competent, 

I  think  the  insistence  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  Is  going  to  make 
these  two  agencies  more  careful  In  apply- 
ing the  tests.  Let  me  ajiswer  the  question 
about  the  weakness  I  see  In  section  6. 
If  we  are  talking  about  a  personal  find- 
ing, it  seems  to  me  that  this  means  If 
an  administrator  Is  to  abide  by  the  law, 


and  there  Is  no  need  to  put  It  in  there 
unless  he  does  so,  he  is  going  to  have  to 
accumulate  a  significant  amoimt  of  evi- 
dence. By  the  time  he  can  accumulate 
this  evidence,  in  my  opinion,  it  means 
the  man  could  already  be  employed  and 
already  be  in  a  position  where  he  could 
damage  the  country.  By  the  time  the 
director  could  make  a  personal  finding 
to  fire  him  or  not  hire  him.  there  would 
be  no  longer  the  need  to  make  that 
finding. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  disagree  with  that 
interpretation. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  know  the  Senator  dis- 
agrees with  the  interpretation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Director  wanted  to 
send  an  undercover  agent  to  Poland  or 
Czechoslovakia  he  could  say,  "I  find  it  Is 
necessary  for  him  to  have  a  polygraph 
test  or  take  a  psychological  test  in  the 
Interest  of  national   security." 

The  very  nature  of  the  job  assigned  to 
him  would  fully  Justify  making  that  find- 
ing. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  explored  this  procedure 
in  my  mind,  and  I  think  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  judicious  in  his 
thoughts  on  this — at  least  we  have  both 
thought  about  it.  so  it  must  be  Judicious — 
but  I  have  reached  a  different  conclu- 
sion. Very  frankly  the  National  Security 
Agency,  on  occasion,  has  refused  to  In- 
form the  Congress  of  sensitive  activities 
in  which  they  are  engaged  until  some 
public  disclosure  has  necessitated  repUes 
to  congressional  inquiries.  The  CIA  pur- 
chases land  out  in  the  country  and  at- 
tempts to  secure  it  so  that  no  one  could 
shoot  a  laser  beam  off  a  window  and  read 
the  sound  vibrations  inside  to  find  out 
what  the  CIA  Is  doing.  If  we  are  talkhig 
about  security  activities  to  protect  the 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, then  anyone,  even  a  chauffeur  or  a 
courier  could  hide  in  the  bushes  and.  by 
using  the  latest  scientific  technology- 
available,  acquire  secrets  which  are  im- 
portant to  the  United  States. 

This  may  be  an  exaggeration,  but  we 
are  living  in  a  tough  world.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carohna  is  sin- 
cere in  his  thought,  and  I  know  that  he 
shares  my  concern.  As  previously  men- 
tioned, I  am  going  to  support  the  bill,  but 
I  am  obUged  by  my  deep  concern  about 
this  matter  to  speak  out. 

We  Uve  in  a  hard  world  in  which  war, 
bribery,  and  espionage  are  common  in- 
telligence tools.  Frankly.  I  do  not  Uke 
polygraph  tests  or  psychological  tests. 
But,  in  this  kind  of  world,  these  things 
do  exist.  The  other  side  will  use  them. 
There  will  be  occasions  when  we  will  have 
no  alternative  but  to  use  the  same  un- 
scrupulous methods  in  order  to  protect 
the  freedom  of  this  country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  pending  bill  that  have  been 
discussed  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
for  the  past  several  minutes  are  the  sub- 
ject to  which  I  should  like  to  address  my- 
self, if  I  may  speak  to  the  Senate  on  this 
subject  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  CIA 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee — there  Is  also  a  subcommit- 
tee on  the  CIA  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee — and  we  sit  and  operate  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  President,  the  application  of  the 


bill  to  the  CIA  and  the  National  Security 
Agency  is  a  serious  and  far-reaching 
matter.  These  Agencies  present  some  of 
the  most  sensitive  questions  and  prob- 
lems that  we  have  to  deal  with,  and  they 
are  difficult  to  operate. 

In  1947.  Congress  passed  the  National 
Security  Act.  It  provided  for  our  enter- 
ing a  field  that  most  of  us  wished  we  did 
not  have  to  go  into.  Intelligence  gather- 
ing had  aspects  and  activities  which  our 
Govei-nment  had  never  been  in  before, 
and  our  people  still  do  not  like. 

Events  of  the  past  20  years  have  cer- 
tainly proved  the  wisdom  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act  in  1947,  since  which  time 
we  have  had  this  worldwide  activity,  con- 
tending with  revolutions,  the  changes, 
the  unrest,  and  uncertainties  all  over 
the  world,  of  systematized,  organized, 
.smart,  diligent,  effective  intelligence  or- 
ganization on  the  other  side  pitted 
against  us  in  the  free  West,  As  a  whole, 
being  novices  in  that  field,  we  have  made 
our  share  of  mistakes,  but  we  have  also 
accomplished  some  very  effective  and 
far-reaching  work,  much  of  which  will 
not  be  known. 

The  National  Security  Act  provided 
that  the  Director  of  the  CIA  should  have 
unrestricted  authority  to  terminate  the 
employment  of  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Agency,  whenever  he  determined 
that  such  termination  was  necessary  or 
advisable  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  That  pow-er  was  thought  to  be 
necessary  and  it  was  far  reaching  as 
language  could  make  it 

I  speak  with  all  deference  to  the 
author  of  this  bill  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  who  reported  It.  but  the 
pending  bill  would  make  serious  Impinge- 
ments on  and  would  throw  handicaps 
upon  the  Director  of  the  CIA,  With  one 
sweep  of  the  pen,  so  to  speak.  It  would 
limit  the  main  thrust  of  the  power  which 
In  1947  was  considered  necessary  for  the 
Director  of  the  CIA  to  have — and  time 
has  proved  that  that  power  was 
necessary, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  should  like  to  com- 
plete my  brief  remarks  first.  I  do  not 
have  a  prepared  text.  I  have  not  made  a 
special  study  In  this  particular  field;  If 
it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carohna,  I  should  like  to  complete  my 
statement  first,  before  yielding  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  no  inconsequen- 
tial matter.  We  are  dealing  with  many 
thousands  of  employees  all  over  the 
world,  working  under  all  kinds  of  con- 
ditions. We  are  dealing  with  activities  of 
the  CIA  and  the  National  Security 
Agency — my  remarks  apply  to  both — 
with  many  thousands  of  employees  and 
an  annual  cost  of  many  mlUlons  of  dol- 
lars. Those  exact  figures  are  all  classi- 
fied. The  budget  Is  known  by  Congress 
but  Is  not  public  knowledge. 

I  emphasize  that  now  in  stating  that 
we  are  deaUng  with  no  small  matter  In 
just  doUars  and  cents.  Yet  the  bill.  In  an 
indirect  way,  would  partly  handicap  and 
make  Ineffective  the  operation  of  these 
agencies. 

I  am  convinced  in  my  mind  that  these 
agencies  should  be  totally  excepted  from 
the  operations  of  the  pending  bill,  that 
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there  Is  far  more  good  on  the  side  of  their 
exclusion  than  there  is  on  the  other,  and 
that  this  partial  exception  which  the  bill 
would  provide,  in  making  it  possible  for 
the  Director  to  make  a  personal  finding, 
and  thereby  limit  the  application  of 
some  restrictions,  would  be  impracti- 
cal and  burdensome.  It  would  require  the 
Director  to  devote  disproportionate  time 
to  one  aspect  of  his  responsibility.  Just 
as  every  Senator  cannot  personally 
answer  every  letter,  compose  every  para- 
graph, or  read  every  line  of  every  report 
placed  before  him,  as  a  pracitcal  matter, 
this  would  be  an  impossible  chore  to 
place  upon  the  Director. 

I  would  rather  this  provision  be  in  the 
bill  than  to  leave  it  out  entirely.  I  am 
not  critical  of  the  amendment  so  far  as 
it  goes,  but.  nevertheless,  it  would  leave 
the  Director  of  the  CIA  in  a  position 
where  it  would  be  difBcult  for  him  to 
operate. 

In  order  to  Justify  such  changes  as  this 
bill  makes  in  these  basic  laws,  they  de- 
serve and  should  have  the  utmost  con- 
sideration and  the  most  minute  exami- 
nation by  men  who  are  highly  versed 
In  the  field.  I  think  they  should  be 
brought  here  and  this  question  should 
be  considered  only  in  executive  session, 
and  explained  to  every  Member  of  this 
body. 

I  warn  now  that  if  this  bill  becomes  a 
law.  it  is  going  to  be  cited  as  an  instance 
where  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment stepped  in  and  said,  'We  will 
assume  full  responsibility:  we  take  it 
away  from  the  executive  agency,  where 
it  properly  belongs.  We  assume  the  re- 
sponsibihty  for  the  subject  matter  of 
this  bill,  so  far  as  the  employment  of 
people  is  concerned." 

We  know  that,  if  there  is  any  kind  of 
flaw  in  a  person's  character,  the  secret, 
highly  organized,  and  effective  agencies 
of  the  other  side  move  in  on  it.  whether 
it  be  financial  distress,  homosexuality, 
something  about  a  relative,  or  anything 
else.  That  is  why  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  most  exhaustive  screening. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  authorized  to 
speak  for  the  chairman  of  the  CIA  Sub- 
committee and  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], I  am  authorized  to  say  that  from 
the  beginning  he  has  thought,  and  still 
thinks,  there  ought  to  be  a  total  exemp- 
tion from  this  bill  for  the  CL.\  and  the 
NSA.  He  has  thought  that  from  the  first, 
and  he  thinks  it  now:  and  if  he  can  be 
present  for  the  vote,  he  Is  going  to  vote 
against  this  bill  on  that  account.  That 
shows  how  serious  this  matter  is — that 
from  a  man  who  I  think  knows  more 
about  the  operation  of  the  CIA  than  any 
man  in  the  Congress,  and  I  speak  with 
all  deference  to  others. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  asked  that  I  yield  to  him.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  to  point  out  any  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  which  affects  in  any  way 
the  right  of  the  CIA  to  discharge  any  of 
Its  employees,  with  or  without  any  rea- 
son at  all.  There  Is  not  a  thing  in  this  bill 
In  conflict  with  that  right. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  main  thing  I  am 
concerned  about,  frankly,  is  not  about 
somebody  being  discharged.  It  is  about 


getting  the  wrong  kind  of  person  in  to 
begin  with,  who  is  a  security  risk,  and, 
before  anyone  knows  anything  about  it, 
the  dirty  work  has  already  been  done. 
To  just  discharge  him  then  would  be  an 
act  of  futility,  almost.  That  is  where  the 
rub  is,  the  sore  spot — the  bringing  in  of 
these  people.  This  was  the  problem.  That 
is  where  the  issue  is. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  With  all  due  regard  to  the 
Senator's  views,  certainly  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  could  not  say  that  the 
CIA  should  be  exempted  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  prevent  em- 
ployees from  being  forced  to  lobby  open 
housing  ordinances,  engage  in  political 
activities,  or  join  the  NAACP. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  One  could  make  an 
argument  like  that  about  those  provi- 
sions, but  that  does  not  go  to  the  very 
gist  of  our  concern.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body on  this  particular  committee  sup- 
ports everything  the  CIA  has  to  do.  I 
know  almost  none  of  the  employees  ex- 
cept some  of  those  now  carr>-ing  on  some 
of  the  major  responsibilities.  The  real 
problem  is  getting  the  wrong  man  or 
woman  to  start  with  so  the  devilment 
can  be  done  and  the  security  of  this 
Nation  imperiled. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  see  how  any  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  would  prevent  the  CIA 
from  asking  any  question  whatever. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  I  have  already 
covered  the  point.  The  limited  exemption 
could  be  invoked  only  by  the  personal 
certification  of  the  Director.  That  is  just 
an  impractical,  inadequate  authority  for 
him  to  have.  Even  for  a  discharge — and 
I  do  not  think  that  is  so  important — get 
a  hearing.  I  stand  on  the  danger  of  get- 
ting the  wrong  man  in  to  start  with. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  able  remarks  of 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  CIA  watchdog 
subcommittee,  on  which  I  also  have  the 
honor  to  serve. 

I  also  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  able  remarks  of  tlie  Senator  from 
Indiana.  I  think  there  are  provisions  of 
the  bill  in  which  the  CIA  should  be  in- 
cluded, namely,  those  stipulating  that 
employees  do  not  necessarily  have  to  at- 
tend certain  meetings  and  participate 
in  bond  drives,  and  so  on.  But  I  think  the 
able  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  pointed 
out  one  of  the  key  problems,  which  is 
related  to  preventing  people  from  get- 
ting in  the  CIA  who  should  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  in. 

Last  year  over  100  security  risks  were 
stopped  by  the  polygraph  tests.  All  other 
means  of  security  inquiry,  all  other  means 
of  testing  failed.  The  polygraph  does  not 
necessarily  establish  truth  or  untruth.  I 
have  real  questions  about  the  polygraph 
as  a  general  proposition,  but  it  can  be  a 
valuable  aid  in  providing  investigative 
leads.  I  want  to  point  out  that  last  year 
the  CIA  was  able  to  stop  over  100  people 
who  would  have  been  definite  security 
risks  had  it  not  been  for  the  investiga- 
tive leads  given  through  the  polygraph. 

Some  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  over  a  period  of  many 
years  remember  that  period  not  too  long 


ago  when  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment was  charged  with  being  lax  in 
personnel  matters.  There  were  charges 
about  all  kinds  of  security  risks  in  the 
Government. 

I  think  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
tiu-n  around  now  and  unduly  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  National  Security  Agency,  deal- 
ing as  they  do  with  the  most  sensitive 
matters  in  the  Government. 

I  mention  this  because  Congress, 
month  in  and  month  out.  year  in  and 
year  out.  is  taking  after  the  executive 
branch  for  failing  to  do  the  job  of  root- 
ing out  security  ri.sks  who  should  have 
been  rooted  out.  and  to  ..top  security 
risks  from  getting  in  who  should  have 
been  stopi>ed  from  getting  into  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

What  we  are  doing  here,  as  I  read  the 
bill,  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  maintain 
the  authority  that  the  Director  of  the 
CIA  or  the  Director  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency  has  had  heretofore,  he 
would  have  to  personally  certify  that 
these  questions  of  a  sensitive  nature  and 
of  a  highly  personal  nature  must  be 
asked.  He  could  not  even  delegate  that 
authority  under  the  present  provisions 
of  this  bill. 

If  the  Director  has  to  personally  cer- 
tify, when  thousands  of  people  are  inter- 
viewed each  year  for  jobs,  what  kind  of 
certification  will  that  be?  It  seems  to  me 
it  is  completely  unrealistic. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  100  security 
risks  have  been  stopped  in  1  year  because 
of  investigative  leads  provided  by  the 
polygraph. 

I  can  see  what  the  Senate  and  the 
House  would  be  doing  if  those  risks  had 
gotten  into  Government.  Congress  would 
be  jumping  down  the  throat  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  asking. 
"Why  did  you  not  do  something  about 
that?  Why  did  you  permit  this  person  to 
get  in?"  Some  of  the  most  notorious  de- 
fectors, people  who  have  walked  away 
with  secrets  vital  to  our  countr>-.  have 
been  sexual  deviates. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  understand 
what  it  is  doing  in  connection  with  the 
pending  proposal.  I  say  that  ever>'  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  has  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  understand  what  is  really  In- 
volved as  far  as  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  National  Security 
Agency  are  concerned,  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  as  they  now  stand. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
vei-y  much  for  his  timely  remarks. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  who  is  a  very  valu- 
able member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  of  the  subcommittee 
concerned. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  his  comments. 

All  three  of  the  Republican  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  deal- 
ing with  the  CIA  take  the  same  position, 
that  the  CIA  should  be  exempted.  There 
certainly  is  far  more  reason  for  the  CIA 
to  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  than  for  the  FBI.  It  deals  with 
highly  sensitive  Information  from  aU 
over  the  world.  Even  the  smallest  coun- 
tries now  have  intelligence  agencies. 
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To  cite  one  example,  the  CIA  would 
have  to  know  at  all  times  what  contact 
one  of  its  agents  might  have  with  for- 
eigners, one  of  whom  might  be,  for  ex- 
ample, a  member  of  the  Russian  KGB. 
Therefore,  they  must  have  more  author- 
ity over  their  employees  than  the  Gov- 
ernment has  over  the  average  employee. 
The  information  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  concerning  a  CIA  agent  is  a  far 
cry  from  that  required  on  a  postal  clerk 
in  my  hometown. 

He  can  make  any  kind  of  speech  he 
wants  to.  His  private  life  might  be  thor- 
oughly reprehensible,  and  may  not  hurt 
the  Government. 

But  the  CIA  does  have  to  know  as 
much  as  it  possibly  can  about  its  agents, 
because  they  deal  with  highly  sensitive 
information  gathered  all  over  the  world, 
and  not  only  on  the  main  streets,  but 
they  have  to  go  into  the  back  alleys  along 
with  all  the  other  intelligence  agents 
of  the  world. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
If  the  CIA,  the  National  Security  Agency, 
and  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
were  not  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  As  one  of  its  cosponsors,  I 
am  very  proud  of  its  other  provisions: 
but  if  those  agencies  are  not  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  .shall 
be  compelled  to  vote  against  it.  although 
I  am  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  who  is  also  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  concern  of  my  able  and  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

I  want  Government  employees  to  be 
protected  but  our  national  security  must 
not  be  impaired.  I  find  there  is  a  poten- 
tial conflict  between  national  security 
and  some  individual  employees  employed 
by  the  CIA  and  the  FBI. 

I  feel  obliged  to  vote  for  the  bill  but  I 
w^ould  hope  that  the  conflict  would  be  re^ 
solved  in  the  House  committee  or  in 
conference. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  to  reit- 
erate a  point  I  have  already  made:  I  am 
convinced,  from  what  I  know  about  the 
problems  involved  in  getting  the  right 
kind  of  recruits  from  among  so  many 
different  ty-pes  of  people  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  that  this  bill,  as 
now  written,  puts  too  many  far-reaching 
restrictions  upon  the  CIA,  and  that  we 
would  thereby  greatly  impair  our  capac- 
ity to  protect  our  security. 

I  think  further  that  this  matter  about 
the  possibility  of  some  employee  being 
unjustly  discharged  is  purely  a  second- 
ary matter.  It  is  serious  and  important 
to'the  person  involved,  I  do  not  discount 
that.  But  certainly  it  is  secondary  to  the 
security  of  the  Nation. 

To  have  to  go  through  a  hearing  in  a 
regular  court,  and  have  a  proceeding 
there  that  could  be  used  to  harass  the 
agency  and  its  director  with  endless  liti- 
gation, would  in  itself  impair  our  na- 
tional security.  Certainly  there  would 
be  exposure.  If  we  act  here  without  hav- 
ing a  chance  to  make  a  full  study  of  the 
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bill,  I  venture  to  say  that  once  It  be- 
comes the  law  and  these  restrictions  do 
apply,  we  are  going  to  have  a  different 
reaction,  a  different  attitude  toward  the 
CIA  as  an  entity;  and  the  same  applies 
to  the  National  Security  Agency. 

This  .-organization  being  so  vital  and 
necessary,  its  activities  should  not  be  re- 
stricted,^and  certainly  should  not  be  re- 
stricted with©«t-  the  most  minute  inqulr>- 
and  weighing  of  the  language,  and  the 
points  involved,  and  also  submission  of 
this  matter  to  the  Senate  in  executive 
session,  where  so  many  more  of  the  ac- 
tual facts  that  pertain  to  the  problem 
could  be  fully  aired,  and  thereby  fully 
weighed  by  each  Senator.  E\'er\-  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  before  passing  on  these 
important  matters,  should  have  before 
him  all  the  facts  involved,  and  that  is 
simply  impossible  to  achieve  in  an  open 
session,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
security  of  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Would 
iiot  the  CIA  find  themselves  in  much  the 
same  position  we  are  in  today,  if  they 
wound  up  in  court  over  firing  an  em- 
ployee? They  are  charged  by  Congress 
with  protecting  their  sources  of  intelli- 
gence, no  matter  where  they  get  them. 
We  are  charged  %1th  the  same  responsi- 
bility. 

If  we  could  have  an  executive  session, 
and  explain  all  the  reasons  why  these 
agencies  should  be  exempt,  it  would  be  a 
different  matter.  But  we  cannot  do  so 
publicly  without  di\-ulging  matters  which 
should  be  kept  secret. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  good  point.  I 
wish  to  point  out  again  a  point  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana:  We  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  FBI, 
and  very  properly  so.  The  FBI  is  an  orga- 
nization nearly  all  of  the  employees  of 
which,  I  assume,  are  of  the  very  highest 
character.  They  always  seek  to  employ 
people  of  a  high  order  of  character  and 
intelligence. 

The  CIA,  without  going  into  detail,  has 
to  employ  for  some  missions  persons  who 
are  not  of  the  very  top  quahty,  and  not 
the  very  finest  characters.  In  producing 
intelligence  information,  we  must  at 
times  use  persons  that  would  not  be  suit- 
able as  regular,  full-time  employees.  But 
these  agencies  must  go  into  every  con- 
ceivable possibility  or  circimistance  un- 
der which  the  man  may  operate,  and 
what  his  reaction  under  given  circum- 
stances might  be. 

Furthermore — and  I  say  this  with  em- 
phasis— those  with  whom  they  have  to 
deal,  the  agencies  representing  the  So- 
viets and  any  others  that  are  against  us 
are  always  trying  to  pick  and  find  fiaws 
in  the  people  we  have,  not  only  in  the 
key  spots  but  in  the  lower  spots  as  well : 
and  it  is  nearly  always  through  that 
avenue  that  they  are  attempting  to  pene- 
trate, achieve  a  sell-out,  lead  us  down 
a  blind  alley,  and  get  our  secrets. 

So  we  arc  dealing  here  with  two  of 
the  most  sensitive  and  important  agen- 
cies of  our  Government:  and  with  all 
due  deference,  I  submit  that  we  are  going 
into  it  without  sufBcient  knowledge  and 
information. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MON- 
TOYA  in  the  chair).  The  bill  is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  sugsest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescirided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  <S.  1862)  to 
amend  the  authorizing  legislation  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  <S.  1872'  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
ame:ided,  and  for  other  purposes,  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  Senate:  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi,  Mrs.  Kelly,  Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  Ad.air, 
Mr.  Mailliafp.  and  Mr.  Frelinghltysen 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate,  a  message  from  the  House 
on  S.  1862.  with  the  amendment  of  the 
House  thereto. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LEGISLATION  AU- 
THORIZING THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  PRESIDNG  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1862)  to 
amend  the  authorizing  l^islation  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes  which  was.  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Act  Amendments  of  1967". 

Sec.  102.  Paragraph  1 4)  of  section  4(c)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "81,400.000,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ••$1,900,000,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$400.000,000"  and  In- 
serting in  heu  thereof  "8450.000.000"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  •■8200.OO0.OOO"  end  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "8300,000.000";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "8100,000.000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  •■$200,000,000". 

Sec.  103.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  7(a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  •'except  that  a  loan 
made  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  facu- 
lties may  have  a  maturity  of  ten  years"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "except  that  such 
portion  of  a  loan  made  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  faculties  may  have  a  maturity 
of  fifteen  years". 

Sec.  104.  The  subsection  added  to  section 
7  of  the  Small  Business  Act  by  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-7661.  and 
designated  thereby  as  subsection  (e).  is  re- 
designated as  subsection  (f ) . 
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Stc.  105.  Subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)  erf  section  8(b)  of  the  Small  Buslneee  Act 
Is  axnended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  In  the  ca««  of  any  Individual  or  group 
of  persons  cooperating  with  It  In  furtherance 
Of  the  purpoee6  of  subparagraph  (A),  (1)  to 
allow  such  an  indlvldvial  or  group  such  use 
of  the  Administration's  olflce  facilities  and 
related  materials  and  services  as  the  Admin- 
istration deems  appropriate;  and  (U)  to  pay 
the  transportation  expenses  and  a  per  diem 
allowance  Ln  accordance  with  section  5703  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  to  any  such  Indi- 
vidual for  travel  and  subsistence  expanses 
Incurred  at  the  request  of  the  Administra- 
tion In  connection  with  travel  to  a  point  more 
than  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  home  of 
that  Individual  In  providing  gratuitous  serv- 
ices to  small  buslneaemen  In  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  or  In 
connection  with  attendance  at  meetings 
sponsored  by  the  Administration;". 

Sec.  106.  Paragraph  (13)  of  section  8(b) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  la  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(13)  to  establish  such  advisory  boards 
and  committees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  purjjcses  of  this  Act  and  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958;  to 
call  meetings  of  such  boards  and  commit- 
tees from  time  to  time;  and  to  rent  tempo- 
rarily, within  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
elsewhere,  such  hotel  or  other  accommoda- 
tions as  are  needed  to  facilitate  the  conduct 
of  such  meetings;  and". 

Sec.  107.  The  subsection  added  to  section 
402  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
by  section  405  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-794). 
and  designated  thereby  as  subsection  (b).  Is 
redesignated  as  subsection  ic) . 
TITLE  n 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Investment  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967". 

Sec.  202.  fa)  Title  III  of  the"  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  bv 
Inserting  immediately  after  section  306  the 
following  new  section: 

"EEAL    ESTATE    DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec.  306.\  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  small 
business  Investment  company  licensed  prior 
to  October  1.  1966.  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  which  has  received  the  approval  of 
the  Admlnlstrntion  prior  to  that  date  of  Its 
articles  of  incorporation  or  Investment  pol- 
icy, and  which  by  the  terms  and  provisions  of 
the  approved  articles  of  incorporation  or  In- 
vestment p>ollcy  Is  empowered  to  Invest  In 
(Whether  through  loans  or  equity  securities) 
real  estate  development  oriented  enterprises 
and  activities,  the  Administration  shall  not 
impose  any  limitation,  formally  or  Informally 
by  regulation,  order,  advice,  or  otherwise,  In 
respect  of  the  company's  Investments  In  real 
estate  oriented  enterprises  and  activities 
which  Is  more  restrictive  than,  or  otherwise 
at  variance  with,  the  company's  articles  of  In- 
corporation or  approved  Investment  policy. 

"(b)  No  application  to  the  Administration 
from  any  licensee  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  for  participation  in  any  of 
the  programs,  benefits,  activities,  or  services 
available  to  licensees  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  denied,  or  participation  In 
any  program  limited  or  withheld  by  the  Ad- 
ministration for  the  sole  reason  that  the  In- 
vestments of  the  applicant  In  real  estate  de- 
velopment oriented  enterprises  and  activities 
exceed  a  percentage  of  the  applicant's  total 
Investment  portfolio,  unless  such  Invest- 
ments exceed  the  percentage  allowable  under 
the  applicant's  articles  of  incorporation  or 
approved  Investment  poUcv." 

(b)   The   table  of  contents  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"Sec.  306A.  Real  estate  development." 
Immediately  after 
"Sec   306.  Aggregate  limitations." 

See.  203.  Section  301(c)  of  the  Small  Busi- 


ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  articles  of  Incorporation  and 
amendments  thereto  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Administration  for  consideration  and 
approval  or  disapproval.  In  determining 
whether  to  approve  such  a  company's  arti- 
cles of  Incorporation  and  permit  It  to  operate 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Admin- 
istration shall  give  due  regard,  among  other 
things,  to  the  need  and  availability  for  the 
financing  of  small  business  concerns  In  the 
geogrraphlc  area  In  which  the  proposed  com- 
pany Is  to  commence  business,  the  general 
business  reputation  and  character  of  the 
proposed  owners  and  management  of  the 
company,  and  the  probability  of  successful 
operations  of  such  comp)any  Including  ade- 
quate profitability  and  financial  soundness 
After  consideration  of  all  relevant  factors,  if 
It  approves  the  company's  articles  of  Incor- 
poration, the  Administration  may  In  Its  dis- 
cretion approve  the  company  to  operate 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  Issiie 
the  company  a  license  for  such  operation." 

Sec.  2(>4.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
302(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  Is  amended  by  changing  "$700,000" 
to  read  "$4,000,000". 

Sbc.  205.  Section  302(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  "except  that  in  no  event  shall  any 
such  bank  hold  shares  in  small  business  In- 
vestment companies  In  an  amount  ag^e- 
gatlng  more  than  2  percent  of  Its  capital 
and  surplus."  and  inserting  "except  that  In 
no  event  may  any  such  bank  acquire  shares 
in  any  small  business  investment  company 
If,  upon  the  making  of  that  acquisition. 

"(1)  the  aggregate  amount  of  shares  in 
small  business  Investment  companies  then 
held  by  the  bank  would  exceed 

"(A)  5  percent  of  Its  capital  and  surplus, 
or 

"(B)   $1,000,000 
whichever  is   le.=s.  or 

"(2)  the  bank  would  hold  50  percent  or 
more  of  any  class  of  equity  securities  issued 
by  that  Investment  company  and  having 
actual  or  potential  voting  rights." 

Sec.  206.  Section  303(b)(1)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  changing  "$4,000,000"  to  read  "$6,000,000". 

Sec.  207.  Section  103  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6i : 

(2)  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  to  read  ":  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end: 

"(8)  the  term  "venture  capital"  means 
capital  supplied  by  the  purchase  of  common 
or  preferred  stock  or  subordinated  deben- 
tures as  to  which  there  Is  no  amortization 
or  sinking  fund  requirement  for  at  least 
five  vears  after  Issuance." 

Sec.  208.  Section  310(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Each  such  com- 
pany shall  b  examined  at  least  once  each 
year."' 

Sec.  209.  The  first  sentence  of  section  401 
(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "'that 
are  ( 1 )  eligible  for  loans  under  section 
7(b)(3)  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  or  (2) 
eligible  for  loans  under  title  IV  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,'". 

Sec.  210.  Section  308(g)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  (1) 
by  Inserting  the  paragraph  designation 
"(1)"  after  "fgl".  and  (2)  by  adding  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

'"(2 1  In  Its  annual  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1967.  and  In  each  suc- 
ceeding annual  report,  the  Administration 
shall  Include  in  Its  annual  report,  made  pur- 
suant to  section  10(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  full  and  detailed  accounts  relative 
to  the  following  matters: 


"(A)  The  AdnilnlBtratlon"8  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  feasibility  and  or- 
ganization of  a  small  business  capital  bank  to 
encourage  private  financing  of  small  business 
Investment  companies  to  replace  Govern- 
ment financing  of  such  companies. 

"'(B)  The  Administration's  plans  to  Insure 
the  provision  of  small  business  Investment 
company  financing  to  all  areas  of  the  coun- 
try and  to  all  eligible  small  business  con- 
cerns Including  steps  taken  to  accomplish 
same. 

"(C)  Steps  taken  by  the  Administration  to 
maximize  recoupment  of  Government  funds 
Incident  to  the  inauguration  and  administra- 
tion of  the  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany program  and  to  Insure  compliance  with 
statutory  and  regulatory  standards  relating 
thereto. 

"(D)  An  accounting  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  with  respect  to  Federal  expenditures 
to  business  by  executive  agencies,  specifying 
the  proportion  of  said  expenditures  going  to 
business  concerns  falling  above  and  below 
small  business  size  standards  applicable  to 
small  business  investment  companies. 

"(E)  An  accounting  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment with  respect  to  tax  revenues  ac- 
cruing to  the  Government  from  business 
concerns,  Incorporated  and  unincorporated, 
specifying  the  source  of  such  revenues  by 
concerns  falling  above  and  below  the  small 
business  size  standards  applicable  to  small 
business  Investment  companies. 

"(P)  An  accounting  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment with  re.spect  to  both  tax  losses  and 
Increased  tax  revenues  related  to  .small  busi- 
ness investment  company  financing  of  both 
Individual  and  corporate  busine.ss  taxpayers. 

"(G)  Recommendations  of  the  Treasury 
Department  with  respect  to  additional  tax 
incentives  to  Improve  and  facilitate  the  op- 
erations of  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies and  to  encourage  the  use  of  their 
financing  facilities  by  eligible  small  business 
concerns. 

"(H)  A  report  from  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  enumerating  actions 
undertaken  by  that  agency  to  .simplify  and 
minimize  the  regulatory  requirements  gov- 
erning small  business  investment  companies 
under  the  Federal  securities  laws  and  to 
eliminate  overlapping  regulation  and  Juris- 
diction as  between  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  Administration,  and 
other  agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 

"(I)  A  report  from  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  with  respect  to  actions 
taken  to  facilitate  and  stabilize  the  access 
of  small  business  concerns  to  the  securities 
markets. 

"(J)  Actions  undertaken  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  simplify  com- 
pliance by  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies with  the  requirements  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  and  to  facilitate 
the  election  to  be  taxed  as  regulated  invest- 
ment companies  pursuant  to  section  851  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954." 

Sec  211.  Tfce  effective  date  of  this  title 
shall  be  ninety  days  after  enactment. 

TITLE  III 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Protection  Act  of  1967". 

Sec  302.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  conduct  a 
special  study  of  the  Impact  en  small  busi- 
ness concerns  of  robbery,  burglary,  .shop- 
lifting, vandalism,  and  other  crinalnal  ac- 
tivities, with  a  view  to  determining  ways  In 
which  such  concerns  may  best  protect  them- 
selves against  such  activities. 

Sec  303.  The  Administrator  shall  report 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  the 
results  of  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  title.  Including  such  recommendations 
as  be  may  deem  appropriate  for  administra- 
tive and  legislative  action,  within  one  year 
after   the  date  of  enactment  of   this  title. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
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bama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  I  move  that  the 
Senate  disagree  with  the  amendment  of 
the  House  and  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  MclNTYRE,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Percy,  and  Mr.  Tower  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
3  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3:05  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Montoya  In  the  chair). 


PROTE(mNG  PRIVACY  AND  RIGHTS 
OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <  S.  1035)  to  protect  the  civilian 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  constitutional  rights  and  to  prevent 
unwarranted  governmental  Invasions  of 
their  privacy. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  desire  that  I  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
modify  the  bill  without  unanimous  con- 
sent, because  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  Therefore  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  modify  the  bill  on 
page  19  in  the  following  respects: 

On  line  16.  page  19  between  the  word 
"Agency"  and  the  word  "or"  I  would 
modify  the  bill  so  as  to  insert  these  three 


words  "or  his  designee",  and  on  line  17, 
page  19  between  the  word  "Agency"  and 
the  word  "makes"  I  would  modify  the  bill 
by  unanimous  consent  by  inserting  the 
words  "or  his  designee",  so  that  the  bill 
would  provide  that  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  National  Security 
Agency  could  ask  the  three  forbidden 
types  of  questions  if  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  his  desig- 
nee, or  the  Director  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency  or  his  designee  "makes  a 
personal  finding  with  regard  t-o  each 
individual  to  be  so  tested  or  examined 
that  such  test  or  information  is  required 
to  protect  the  national  security." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  modify  the  bill  by  those 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pre.ddent,  may  I 
say  t-o  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  to  the  Senate  that  In  our  opinion 
that  meets,  in  part,  some  of  the  objec- 
tions that  several  of  us  have  felt  to  the 
bUl. 

If  I  may  ask  the  Senator  now.  I  raise 
the  point  with  him  about  the  court  pro- 
cedure that  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
now  contemplates  on  the  part  of  an  em- 
ployee, particularly  with  reference  to 
employees  discharged  from  either  one  of 
the  agencies. 

Let  me  extend  my  question  further  not 
only  to  the  matter  of  the  discharge  of  an 
employee  but  also  to  the  violation  of  any 
provisions  of  the  National  Security  Act 
or  the  national  security  law.  If  the  Sen- 
ator would  express  himself  on  that,  so 
far  as  security  is  concerned,  because 
questions  might  arise  in  open  court,  I 
shall  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  my  judgment,  this  bill 
does  not  undertake  to  regulate  in  any 
way  the  tenure  of  a  per.son's  employment. 
It  does  not  undertake  to  change  any  law 
relating  to  the  tenure  of  anj'  employ- 
ment. It  merely  attempts  to  regulate  the 
relationship  between  a  department  or 
agency  and  its  employees  as  long  as  the 
emplo'^TTient  relationship  exists. 

The  statute  relating  to  the  CIA  Is 
found  in  title  50.  section  403.  sub.'=ection  3. 
of  the  United  States  Code,  which  pro- 
vides that  "notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  652  of  title  5,  on  the 
provisions  of  any  other  law.  the  Director 
of  the  CIA  may,  in  his  discretion,  ter- 
minate employment  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  an  agency  whenever  he  shall 
deem  such  termination  necessary  or  ad- 
visable in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States." 

There  is  a  similar  statute  applicable 
to  the  National  Security  Agency. 

Tliere  is  not  a  thing  In  the  bill  which 
would  alter  those  statutes,  because  the 
bill  does  not  affect  what  summary  dis- 
missal powers  they  have. 

The  only  question,  as  I  see  It,  that 
could  possibly  come  up  before  a  court  or 
the  Board  of  Employees'  Rights  created 
by  this  bill  would,  be  whether  the  CIA  or 
the  National  Security  Agency  had  vio- 
lated provisions  of  this  act  and  had  at- 
tempted to  make  an  employee  do  some- 
thing which  the  act  forbids  them  to 
make  him  do.  I  cannot  imagine  any  con- 


troversy arising  pursuant  to  the  bill  in 
which  any  secret  matter  would  be  rele- 
vant in  a  hearing  before  a  court  or  be- 
fore the  Board.  I  think  that  there  is  no 
danger  there. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  interrupt  the 
Senator  there.  I  believe,  as  I  understood 
it,  he  used  the  words  "secret  matter." 
The  Senator  was  referring,  was  he  not. 
to  secret  matters  concerning  the  security 
of  thecountrj'? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  right.  In  other 
words,  the  sole  question  that  would  be 
relevant  In  any  proceeding,  either  before 
a  court  or  a  board,  under  this  act.  would 
be  whether  the  agency  had  violated  tlie 
rights  of  employees  as  spelled  out  in  the 
act. 

Thus,  I  cannot  imagine  any  circum- 
stances under  which  any  matter  of  na- 
tional security  would  ever  become  ger- 
mane or  relevant  to  the  suit.  Besides,  in 
my  judgment,  we  have  the  rule  of  evi- 
dence which  forbids  disclosure  of  State 
secrets  In  litigation.  I  think  that  would 
exclude  security  Information,  if  it  were 
offered.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  that  last  point,  the 
Senator  does  not  contend  and  does  not 
believe  that  this  proposed  law  we  are 
passing  on  now  changes  that  rule;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  Does  he  not 
want  me  to  yield  to  him  at  this  point? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  should  like  to  '•estate  a  point  which 
the  Senator  touched  upon  earlier.  That 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
not  desire  to  take  away  any  rights  deal- 
ing with  the  protection  of  Government 
employees,  or  to  remove  the  common  law 
executive  privilege  of  refusing  to  disclose 
information  in  the  interest  of  national 
security  of  the  country.  This  Is  an  age- 
old  tradition  which  we  have  had  for  a 
number  of  years  I  think  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  if  I  understood 
him  correctly,  comes  out  foursquare  that 
that  is  not  the  intention  of  this  act. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  think  the  statute 
would  be  relevant. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  the  Senator 
.<:peak  a  little  louder,  please. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  said  that  I  do  not  think 
any  decision  concerning  disclosure  of 
matters  relating  to  national  .security 
would  have  any  relevance  to  a  case 
brought  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  STENTHS.  It  would  not  be  admis- 
sible If  deemed  relevant. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  There  are  a  number  of 
'  statutes  dealing  with  this  subject.  I  have 
here  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lawrence  Speiser. 
director  of  the  Washington  office  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  under 
date  of  August  29.  1967.  He  represents 
an  organization  verj-  much  concerned 
with  the  rights  of  individuals.  He  sug- 
gests that  we  should  go  further  and 
change  the  statutes  v.-hich  give  these  or- 
ganizations the  right  to  discharge  their 
employees  without  cause. 

Frankly,  I  sometimes  think  that  my- 
self; but  I  am  not  attempting  that  now. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  I  might  ask  just  one 
question 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Since  CIA  officials  have 
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leaked  so  much  material  to  the  press  in 
recent  days,  I  should  think  it  would  be 
all  right  for  me  to  do  a  little  leaking, 
too.  They  would  like  to  be  exempted  from 
all  responsibility  and  accountability  to 
law.  and  everything  else  on  earth,  in  the 
heavens  above,  and  the  waters  beneath 
them.  I  think  that  is  asking  a  little  too 

much.  The  CIA 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  might  be 
surprised  to  know  how  little   the  CIA 
has  talked  to  me  about  this  matter — 
virtually  none.  I  certainly  do  not  repre- 
sent them,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  suggested  that  per- 
haps the  CIA  could  be  brought  into  court 
for  violating  the  statute  which  forbids 
lobbying  at  public  expense,  but  I  do  not 
propose  to  ask  for  a  prosecution  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  PTENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
further  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  must  say  that  I  have  in- 
deed talked  to  both  members  of  the  CIA 
and  the  National  Security  Agency  In  an 
effort  to  try  to  secure  more  information 
about  the  impact  of  this  legislation.  The 
way  the  National  Security  Agency-»ls 
structured,  those  who  are  serving  on  the 
committee  to  which  it  is  directly  re- 
sponsible, are  the  only  ones  who  really 
can  tell  us  the  Impact  of  this  particular 
legislation.  Those  who  are  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  have  been  forced  to  try 
to  find  out  as  best  we  could  by  talking  to 
members  of  the  agency  involved— the 
Director  and  his  staff. 

Let  me  make  this  one  last  statement 
because  my  position  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  put  me  at  least  on  the 
committee  that  is  discharging  this  meas- 
ure. As  I  see  it.  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  by  accepting  the  modification 
of  the  bill  which  he  himself  has  pro- 
posed, and  by  the  colloquy  which  we  are 
proceeding  with  here,  is  dealing  with 
two  points  that  are  the  most  sensitive. 
First,  which  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi brought  Into  the  colloquy  here, 
that  the  agencies  are  concerned  about 
being  brought  into  court  and  being  com- 
pelled to  disclose  secrets  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  national  defense  and  the 
security  of  this  country.  From  the  state- 
ment Just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  that  Is  not  his  Intention, 
nor  the  Intention  of  the  Senate. 

The  second  point  we  discussed  would 
require  the  Directors  of  these  two  agen- 
cies to  assume  a  tremendous  burden  of 
personally  validating  the  authenticity 
or  the  necessity  of  using  these  two  par- 
ticular kinds  of  tests,  or  asking  the  three 
kinds  of  questions. 

By  permitting  the  Directors  to  appoint 
a  designee,  the  modification  would  shift 
the  burden  from  their  shoulders  to  the 
shoulders  of  a  subordinate  who  would 
serve  as  a  watchdog  to  prevent  the  prac- 
tices which  we  are  trying  to  prohibit. 
This  would  allow  the  maximum  degree 
of  protection  Insofar  as  security  risks 
in  these  agencies  are  concerned.  This 
would  be  going  a  long  way  toward  cor- 
recting the  weaknesses. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  he  has  made  a  contribution  in  the 
delsate  as  well  as  in  the  committee. 


I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  courtesy. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  there 
are  serious  impingements  on  the-  author- 
ity of  CIA  inherent  in  this  bill  and  that 
they  would  particularly  bear  on  the  right 
of  the  CIA  to  separate  employees  from 
their  staffs. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  any  appearance 
in  court  which  would  be  entered  by  an 
employee  or  an  applicant  for  employ- 
ment with  the  CIA.  they  would  have  very 
limited  recourse  and  the  court  would 
have  its  jurisdiction  limited  very  highly 
in  any  such  proceeding?  At  page  12  of 
the  bill,  starting  with  line  17,  we  have 
the  language: 

Such  United  States  district  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction — 

Skipping  to  line  22— 
to  IsEue  such  restraining  order.  Interlocutory 
injunction,  permanent  Injunction,  or  man- 
datory Injunction,  or  ent«r  such  other  Judg- 
ment or  decree  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  prevent  the  threatened  viola- 
tion, or  to  afford  the  plaintiff  and  others 
similarly  situated  complete  relief  against 
the  consequences  of  the  violation. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  it 
is  not  true  that  the  only  questions  in- 
volved in  such  a  lawsuit  would  be  wheth- 
er there  had  been  a  violation  of  the  pro- 
hibitions of  psychological  tests  and  poly- 
graphs and  questionings,  and  that  only 
the  question  of  the  mechanics  of  those 
violations  would  be  raised  in  tlie  lawsuit, 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  substance  with 
resard  to  the  disclosure  of  material 
which  would  be  harmful  to  the  national 
security. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  true,  because  the 
controversies  which  would  arise  under 
the  bill  would  relate  only  to  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  agency  was  vio- 
lating this  act.  This  act  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  collection  of  security 
information. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Violation  of  the  act 
with  reference  to  the  procedures  used 
in  employment  practices,  but  not  its 
substance? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Only  as  related  to  the 
rights  enumerated  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  only  the  proce- 
dural matter,  the  fashion  in  which  it  was 
done,  not  as  to  substance? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  right  to  discharge 
employees  would  remain  unhampered, 
except  the  agency  could  not  discharge  an 
employee  because  he  refused  to  comply 
with  a  request  or  requirement  which  is 
illegal  under  the  act. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  So  there  would  not  be 
any  serious  impingement  on  the  statu- 
tory power  of  the  CIA  to  discharge  if  It 
saw  fit.  and  this  act  would  have  no  effect 
on  that  authority? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Except  in  the  situation 
where  the  employee  refused  to  agree  to 
a  violation  of  the  act. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  what  the  act  Is 
for.  It  provides  that  the  agency  shall  not 
use  such  procedures. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  not  affect  the 
right  of  the  agency  to  discharge  em- 
ployees on  any  other  ground  at  all. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  my  imderstaxid- 


ing.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  for  his 
explanation. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
I  have  had  long  discussions  on  this  sub- 
ject. If  there  were  any  intimation,  if 
there  were  any  suggestion,  that  there 
would  be  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  na- 
tional security  by  this  bill.  I  would  not 
be  for  it  and  would  not  be  urging  the 
Senate  to  enact  the  bill  into  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
think  the  bill  would  promote  the  na- 
tional security  and  would  increase  the 
value  of  the  personnel  of  the  CIA  and 
NSA  if  the  agencies  would  abandon  this 
20th  century  witchcraft,  and  ascertain 
information  about  their  employees  from 
other  sources. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  they  are  driving 
away  from  employment  some  of  the  best 
brains  in  this  country — people  who  do 
not  like  to  be  humiliated  by  the  ques- 
tions put  to  them  under  the  polygraph 
procedures. 

Mr.   STENNIS.   Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land  [Mr.  Tydings],  but  may  I  make 
this  statement.   Several   Senators  have 
inquired  about  this.  As  far  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  knows,  there  will  be 
no  further  amendment  offered  to  the  bill. 
Mr.   YOUNG   of   North   Dakota.   Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  may 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out  lines 
20  and  21,  on  page  19.  which  exempt  the 
F"BI.  I  do  not  know  why  the  FBI  should 
not  be  included. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  I  had  not  been  informed  about 
that. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  TydimgsI. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  on  the 
splendid  public  services  he  has  per- 
formed in  the  draftsmanship  of  this  leg- 
islation for  the  protection  of  civil  service 
employees.  As  he  knows,  I  have  worked 
with  him  in  committee  and  worked  on 
the  language  of  one  of  the  amendments 
which  was  adopted. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  legislative  rec- 
ord of  this  debate.  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  what  I  already  understand  to  be 
the  Senator's  position  and  the  meaning 
of  certain  parts  of  the  legislation.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  with  those  sec- 
tions which  have  to  do  with  the  right  of 
counsel  by  the  employee  and  the  right 
to  judicial  review,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  rights  intended  here  are  not 
intended  to  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to 
violate  the  national  security. 

The  Issue  which  I  can  see  arising  Is 
on  the  discharge  of  an  employee  on  the 
grounds  of  national  security,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  section  on  the  right  of  counsel 
in  taking  the  case  into  court  or  the  right 
of  judicial  review,  and  in  court  the  Gov- 
ernment having  the  option  of  either  try- 
ing to  prove  that  it  is  a  national  security 
case  and  disclosing  matters  which  might 
be  vital  to  the  national  security  or  dis- 
missing the  prosecution.  The  situation 
arose  in  1964  in  the  Buturko  case  in  New 
Jersey.  The  Government  had  the  option 
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of  disclosing  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
and  going  ahead  with  the  dismissal  pro- 
ceeding—I  think  It  was  an  espionage 
case — or  dropping  the  proceedings  and 
not  disclosing  the  evidence. 

I  wanted  to  get  the  Senator's  view  on 
this  particular  problem  as  it  could  possi- 
bly or  theoretically  arise. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  the  statute  I  read 
a  moment  ago.  the  CIA  has  absolute  au- 
thority to  discharge  an  employee  for  any 
reason  or  no  reason  whatever,  and  there 
is  no  remedy  for  the  employee. 

Then,  under  Public  Law  88-290.  similar 
authority  is  given  the  Secretary-  of  De- 
fense to  fire  any  employee  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency.  The  only  due 
process  given  the  employee  is  the  arbi- 
trary decision  that  his  dismissal  Is  In  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  only  i-ssue  under  S.  1035  that  could 
ever  be  raised  in  court  concerning  a  dis- 
charge of  an  employee  would  be  whether 
he  was  discharged  because  he  refused  to 
violate  the  act  or  refused  to  accede  to  an 
action  made  illegal  by  the  act.  I  repeat, 
that  is  the  only  limitation.  I  do  not  see 
how  other  matters  could  ever  get  into 
court  imder  the  act.  The  employee  could 
be  fired  for  any  other  reason  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  or  for  no  reason,  and  there 
could  be  no  recourse.  The  only  point  that 
could  be  relevant  would  be  whether  the 
agency  had  violated  the  act. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  So  the  provisions  of 
subsection  i  k  > .  which  have  to  do  with 
the  right  to  counsel,  and  also  the  pro- 
visions whicli  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  read  having  to  do 
with  judicir.l  review,  would  not  be  in- 
tended to  circumscribe  the  right  or  the 
power  of  either  of  the  intelligence  agen- 
cies to  discharge  an  employee  without  the 
disclosure  of  national  security  data. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  true. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  beUeve  that  imder  the 
statutes  any  matters  sought  to  be  admit- 
ted but  affecting  national  security  would 
be  held  to  be  incompetent,  even  if  they 
were  relevant;  and  I  do  not  see  how  they 
could  be  relevant. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Man'land  for  his  gracious  remarks  and  to 
say  that  he  has  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  the  bill  to  Its  present  state.  As 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, he  made  a  number  of  helpful 
suggestions. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
expect  to  continue  to  hold  the  floor  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes.  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  who  is  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  and  devoted  much  time  and 
work  to  the  bill. 

Do  I  correctly  assume  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  heard  the  responses  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina   [Mr. 
ErvinI  about  the  point  that  was  raised 
concerning  court  proceedings,  especially 
the  response  that  any  matter  concerning 
the  security  of  the  Nation  or  the  States 
would  not  be  admi.=;slble  in  evidence? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  sure  that  Is  true. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Could  I  get  the  Sena- 
tor's opinion  on  that  point? 
Mr.   HRUSKA.  Mr.   President.  I   did 


hear  the  colloquy  between  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  I  fully  .subscribe  to 
the  interpretation  that  was  placed  upon 
this  entire  situation  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  bill  as  drafted  would  not  be  the 
basis  for  permission  to  get  into  the  sub- 
stance in  any  manner  whatsoever.  If  pro- 
cedural matters  which  ave  prohibited  in 
this  bill  have  been  violated,  and  the  pro- 
hibitions have  not  been  abided  by.  then 
a  court  action  would  Ue.  I  have  already 
read  into  the  Record  tlie  language  as  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  court  in 
the  matter;  but  I  shall  do  so  again,  for 
purposes  of  emphasis.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  after  the  evidence  is  in.  would 
be  "to  issue  such  restraining  order,  inter- 
locutory injunction,  permanent  Injunc- 
tion, or  mandator^'  injunction,  or  enter 
such  other  judgment  or  decree  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  prevent 
the  threatened  violation,  or  to  afford  the 
plaintiff  and  others  similarly  situated 
complete  relief  against  the  consequences 
of  the  violation." 

So  there  would  be  no  room  under  this 
bill,  if  It  became  law,  to  get  into  the 
substance  of  any  of  the  records  of  the 
CIA  or  the  NSA. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  tharik  the  Senator. 
I  value  his  opinion. 

Mr.  President.  I  propose  to  conclude 
my  remarks,  now,  with  this  thought:  I 
think  the  modification  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  adding  at  the 
proper  place  the  words  "or  his  designee," 
has  met,  in  part  at  least,  the  objection 
to  that  provision  of  the  proposed  act. 
In  the  second  place,  our  colloquy  with 
reference  to  the  courts,  while  I  do  not 
suggest  that  Senators  in  debate  can 
change  the  law  or  control  the  courts, 
as  far  as  they  go,  with  the  Senators' 
statements  of  "their  ideas  about  the  sub- 
ject matter  I  think  are  a  contribution 
to  the  debate  and  to  the  record  of  the 
legislative  history. 

Mr.  President,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances controlling  here.  I  still  have  some 
very  serious  questions  and  very  strong 
doubts  in  my  mind  about  the  applica- 
bility of  this  proposed  act  to  the  CIA 
and  to  the  NSA:  and  for  that  reason  I 
shall  not  vote  for  the  bill,  but  will  op- 
po.se  it. 

However,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  shall  not  offer 
anv  amendment;  but  I  do  wish  to  re- 
serve the  right,  if  the  bill  comes  back, 
after  it  goes  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, with  provisions  In  it  that  I  think 
are  seriously  objectionable,  to  be  free 
to  oppose  it  at  that  time. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
hke  to  make  just  one  comment.  This  bill 
would  make  only  one  limitation  on  firing 
employees.  They  can  still  be  fired  for  any 
cause,  or  without  any  cause,  except  for 
the  cause  that  they  refused  to  violate  the 
act  or  elve  up  any  of  their  rights  under 
the  act.  That  would  be  the  only  thing 
relevant  to  the  inquiry. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Pre.sldent,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment, and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  v,1ll  be  stated. 


The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
YctTNG]  proposes  an  amendment,  as 
follows : 

On  page  19,  strike  out  sections  6  and  7, 
lines  6  through  21.  and  Insert: 

"Sec.  6.  Nothing  conulned  In  this  Act  sIiaU 
be  construed  to  prohibit  an  officer  of  uie 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  or  of  the  FBI  from 
requesting  any  civilian  employee  or  applicant 
to  take  a  polygraph  test,  or  to  talie  a  psycho- 
logical test,  designed  to  elicit  from  him  In- 
^rmatlon  concerning  his  personal  relation- 
ship with  any  person  connected  with  him  by 
blood  or  marriage,  or  concerning  his  religious 
beliefs  or  practices,  or  concerning  his  atti- 
tude or  conduct  with  respect  to  sexual  mat- 
ters, or  to  provide  a  personal  financial  state- 
ment, if  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  or  his  designee,  or  the  Director 
of  the  National  Security  Agency  or  his  desig- 
nee, makes  a  personal  finding  with  regard 
to  each  individual  to  be  so  tested  or  exam- 
ined that  such  test  or  Information  Is  re- 
quired to  protect  the  national  security." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  all  this  amendment  would  do 
would  be  to  put  the  FBI  in  exactly  the 
same  category'  as  the  CIA  and  the  NSA. 
I  do  not  imow  why  that  should  not  be 
done.  To  single  out  these  two  Agen- 
cies— the  CIA  and  NSA— would  certainly 
give  them  a  bad  name  throughout  the 
world.  All  three  are  intelligence-gather- 
ing agencies,  and  why  one  should  be  ex- 
pected and  not  the  others,  I  cannot 
understand. 

I  hope  that  the  author  of  the  bill  will 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  in  the  reading  of  the  amendment, 
in  that  portion  which  is  now  at  lines  16 
and  17.  the  Director  of  the  FBI  or  his 
designee  is  omitted? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  No;  I 
am  not. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  was  omitted. 
Mr.   YOUNG   of   North   Dakota.   Mr. 
President.  I  ask  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment to  include  it.  

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  modify  his  amendment. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President 

Tne     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  sec  that  in  the  amend- 
ment, as  sent  to  the  desk,  the  FBI  is  in- 
cluded at   that  point,   although  it  was 
omitted  when  the  amendment  was  read 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
The  Legislative  Clerk.  Tlie  amend- 
ment as  proposed  by  Mr.  YotrNG  of  North 
Dakota  was  as  follows : 

On  page  19.  strike  out  sections  6  and  7. 
lines  6  through  21.  and  Insert: 

"Sec.  6.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  an  officer  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  of  the 
National  Seciu-lty  Agency  or  of  the  FBI  from 
requesting  any  civilian  employee  or  appli- 
cant to  take  a  polygraph  test,  or  to  take  a 
psychological  test,  designed  to  elicit  from 
him  Information  concerning  his  personal 
relationship  with  any  person  connected  with 
him  by  blood  or  marriage,  or  concerning  his 
religious  beUefs  or  practices,  or  concerning 
his  attitude  or  conduct  with  respect  to 
sexual  matters,  or  to  provide  a  personal  fi- 
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Qanclal  statement,  It  the  Director  of  the 
Ontral  Intelligence  Agency  or  bis  designee 
or  the  Director  of  the  National  Security 
Agency  or  hla  designee  or  the  Director  of 
the  FBI  or  his  designee  maJces  a  personal 
finding  with  regard  to  each  Individual  to  be 
so  tested  or  examined  that  such  test  or  In- 
formation Is  required  to  protect  the  national 
security." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  who  is  handling 
this  bill,  would  be  able  to  accept  this 
amendment.  If  not,  I  shall  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  I  can- 
not accept  the  amendment,  because  my 
committee,  having  voted  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  FBI  should  be  Included 
in  the  bill,  voted  to  exempt  It. 

I  can  answer  my  good  friend  from 
North  Dakota  as  to  the  reason  for  the 
exemption.  If  all  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  had  con- 
ducted their  relationships  with  their  em- 
ployees In  the  same  marvner  in  whicn 
the  FBI  has  conducted  its  relationships 
with  Its  employees,  this  bill  would  not 
have  been  Introduced.  There  would  have 
been  no  occasion  whatever  for  It. 

I  do  not  see  much  use  in  putting  re- 
strictions on  use  by  the  FBI  of  polygraph 
tests  or  psychological  tests,  because  it 
does  not  use  either  of  them.  Tne  otner 
two  security  agencies  to  which  the  re- 
striction has  been  applied  use  them  all 
the  time.  They  use  them  daily,  and  they 
are  driving  away  from  Government  em- 
ployment some  of  the  best  brains  that 
come  to  them,  because  of  the  insults  they 
heap  on  their  applicants  in  these  poly- 
graph tests.  That  Is  the  distinction. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  In  ef- 
fect, what  we  are  doing  then  Is  legislating 
to  exonerate  one  official  and  condemn 
another. 

The  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  has  been  changed  three 
times  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  that 
committee.  I  do  not  know  which  particu- 
lar Director  the  legislation  is  directed  at. 
If  it  is  not  directed  at  any  particular 
one.  why  should  we  not  put  them  all  In 
the  same  category? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Young],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  wsuits  to  make  it  plain 
before  the  roll  is  called  that  he  Is  per- 
fectly willing  to  vote  for,  and  will  vote 
for,  the  amendment.  He  sees  no  reason 
why  the  very  meritorious  bill  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
should  not  be  universally  applied.  How- 
ever, in  voting  for  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  wants  it 
distinctly  understood  he  recognizes  the 
fact  that  insofar  as  he  knows  and  has 
ever  heard  in  the  years  he  has  been  here, 
the  FBI  has  not  been  guilty  of  any  con- 


duct that  would  require  this  legislation, 
and  that  this  amendment  is  to  be  agreed 
to  merely  in  the  Interest  of  uniformity. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  recognizes  the  undoubted 
service  that  the  CIA  has  rendered  in  the 
Interest  of  national  security.  It  is  very 
rare  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire finds  himself  somewhat  in  dis- 
agreement with  some  of  the  distinguished 
Senators  who  have  so  seriously  defended 
the  CIA.  He  certainly  wants  its  func- 
tions In  preserving  national  security  to 
be  unhampered  and  thoroughly  pre- 
served. 

However,  although  he  Is  perhaps  re- 
garded as  a  conservative  and  not  too  pop- 
ular with  many  of  the  organizations  who 
hold  themselves  out  as  being  the  cham- 
pions of  individual  rights,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  wants  to  say  that 
from  his  experience  in  the  Senate,  he  is 
reluctantly  compelled  to  observe  that  the 
CIA  has  been  in  many  instances  a  very 
arrogant  and  very  powerful  agency  of 
our  Government. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
does  not  question  the  motives  of  patriot- 
ism or  the  diligence  of  any  of  the  execu- 
tives of  that  Agency,  but  all  of  the  ene- 
mies of  our  country  are  not  necessarily 
foreign  enemies.  I  do  not  imply  that  we 
have  any  enemies  in  the  CIA  as  individ- 
uals. However,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  a  number  of  years  has 
viewed  with  some  degree  of  apprehen- 
sion the  growth  of  power  and  secrecy  of 
this  particular  organization,  as  he  views 
with  apprehension  any  department  of 
tiie  Government  that  can  operate  with 
such  secrecy  and  so  much  power,  be- 
cause there  is  always  danger  of  the  in- 
vasion of  our  country's  liberties  when  we 
create  within  the  Government  any  kind 
of  a  Frankenstein  monster  that  enjoys 
particular  privileges  of  secrecy  and  exer- 
cises those  privileges  to  such  degree. 

Certainly,  no  one  wants  any  of  our 
agents  endangered  by  the  disclosure  of 
hiformation.  It  has  been  the  experience 
of  this  Senator,  however,  that  even  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, he  has  not  only  found  It  impossible 
to  get  certain  information  about  the  ex- 
penditures of  money  and  about  the  gen- 
eral policies  of  the  CIA.  but  he  has  also 
actually  had  the  experience  of  RoLng  to 
his  colleagues  in  the  Senate  who  serve 
on  committees  and  who  are  possessed  of 
that  information,  and  those  colleagues 
have  been  compelled  to  tell  him  that  they 
cannot  even  disclose  the  Information  to 
him  because  the  nature  of  the  informa- 
tion is  so  secret  that  it  can  be  known 
only  to  a  few  Members  of  Congress  who 
serve  on  certain  committees. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Etoes 
this  same  situation  not  apply  to  other 
classified  information?  We  get  highly 
classified  information  on  military  af- 
fairs, and  oftentimes  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  should  tell  a  colleague  what  I  was  told 
in  committee. 

The  same  thing  applies  with  regard  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  much  Information 
there. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 


Hampshire  specifically  referred  to  the 
expenditure  of  money.  I  do  not  tiave  and 
do  not  want  military  secrets,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  have  no  difficulty  in  de- 
termining how  our  military  appropria- 
tions are  being  spent.  I  do  not  want  to 
know  secrets  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, but  again  I  have  toad  no  trouble 
in  finding  out  how  its  money  is  being 
spent.  This  is  not  true  of  expenditures 
made  by  CIA. 

I  think,  however,  that  every  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  is  entitled  to  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  information,  par- 
ticularly if  he  serves  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  as  to  how  money  is 
being  expended.  And  I  doubt  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  divulge  dangerous  secrets 
to  do  so. 

This  is  not  said  with  hostility  toward 
the  CIA.  It  may  sound  so.  It  is  said 
merely  because  I  did  not  want  the  debate 
to  close  without  Indicating  the  appre- 
hension at  least  one  Senator  feels  about 
the  creation  of  this  or  any  other  blue- 
ribbon  agency  within  the  structure  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  to  be  commended  for  his  bill. 

I.  of  course,  refrained  from  impeding 
the  progress  of  the  Senate  by  objecting 
to  his  request  for  unanimous  coni.ent  to 
revise  and  accept  an  amendment.  I  will 
be  honest  and  say  that  I  regretted  the 
acceptance  of  that  amendment.  I  felt 
that  it  unnecessarily  weakened  his  bill 
and  that  It  practically  meant  that  the 
Dliector  of  the  CIA  could  delegate  to 
anyoody,  or  to  a  different  person  every 
day,  the  authority  to  do  the  acts  that  the 
bUl  was  Intendea  to  curb. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota.  That  vole,  however,  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  a  reflection  on' the 
FBI,  an  agency  for  which  I  have  the 
greatest  respect.  It  merely  reflects  the 
belief  of  this  Senator  that  every  depart- 
ment and  agency  should  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  very  meritorious 
bill  presented  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  his  colleagues. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota,  but. 
for  a  different  reason  from  any  that  have 
been  suggested. 

If  Senators  will  note  the  title  of  the 
bill,  they  will  note  that  it  reads: 

To  protect  the  civilian  employees  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment In  the  enjoyment  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights  and  to  prevent  unwarranted 
governmental  invasions  of  their  privacy. 

I  would  not  like  to  see  the  Senate  take 
action  which  would  make  it  appear  that 
we  are  less  interested  in  protecting  the 
employees  of  the  FBI  than  we  are  in 
protecting  the  employees  of  any  other 
Government  agency  from  any  action  of 
the  type  that  is  protected  against. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  there  is  no  real 
Justification  for  the  section  that  excludes 
the  FBI — that  is  section  7 — and  that  un- 
less there  is  some  justification  about 
which  I  have  not  yet  heard,  we  shall  all 
desire  to  give  similar  treatment  and  sim- 
ilar protection  to  all  employees  of  the 
executive  agencies,  which  I  surely  be- 
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lieve  we  should  give.  For  that  reason,  I 
shall  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senate  is  ready  to  vote, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  rescind  the 
Older  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
navs  is  rescinded. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  remarks  just  made 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  were 
made  simply  because  of  the  yeas  and  nays 
having  been  ordered,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  now  asks  unanimous 
consent  that  tiis  remarks  be  stricken 
from  the  Record,  although  he  meant 
every  word.  But  there  was  no  need  for 
his  remarks  unless  there  was  to  be  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  iiicluding  the  FBI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  was  so  eloquent 
that  I  am  inclined  to  object  to  his  request. 
I  am  inclined  to  object,  especially  since 
he  paid  me  a  nice  compliment  In  his  re- 
marks. In  order  that  I  not  be  put  in  the 
position  of  making  such  objection,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to 
withdraw  his  request  that  his  remarks  be 
stricken  from  the  Record.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  will- 
ing to  jield  to  the  Senator's  request.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks remain  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  FONG.  Mr.  President,  every  Amer- 
ican is  aware  of  the  fact  that  under  our 
republican  form  of  government,  the  will 
of  the  people  is  accorded  primacy.  Our 
Government  is  responsive  to  this  will, 
for  it  is  a  government  of  laws — ad- 
ministered by  men  whose  decisions  re- 
flect the  value  judgments  of  the  gov- 
erned. 

Whenever  administrative  decisions 
have  not  reflected  those  values,  the  elec- 
torate usually  responded  by  electing  to 
office  men  whose  views  are  in  time  with 
public  sentiment. 

By  statute,  the  representatives  of  the 
people  have  implemented  many  of  the 
protections  guaranteed  under  our  Con- 
stitution. These  laws  have  provided  ex- 
tensive protection  for  the  rights  of  cit- 
izens against  arbitrary  administration. 

In  receipt  years.  Federal  activities  have 
expanded  at  a  breathtaking  rate.  With 
this  expansion  and  with  the  rapid  es- 
calation of  technological  dvelopments, 
departures  from  constitutional  liberties 
once  deeply  cherished  have  become  in- 
creasingly evident. 

This  has  been  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  one  large  and  vitally  important 
segment  of  our  population — the  thou- 
sands of  employees  and  private  cltlzen- 
advlsers  who  serve  the  Government. 

It  seems  to  me  rather  ironic  that  Gov- 
ernment employees,  so  necessary  in  the 


carrs'ing  on  of  the  functions  of  Govern- 
ment, do  not  themselves  reap  the  har- 
vest of  liberty,  but  rather  are  more  and 
more  subject  to  harassment  and  intru- 
sions into  their  private  lives. 

For  some  time  now,  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  received  dis- 
tui'bing  reports  from  responsible  souixes 
concerning  violations  of  the  rights  of 
Federal  employees.  The  invasions  of  pri- 
vacy have  apparently  reached  such 
alarming  proportions  and  are  assuming 
such  varied  forms,  that  the  matter  now 
demands  immediate  corrective  measui-es. 
The  misuse  of  privacy -invading  per- 
sonality tests  for  personnel  purposes  has 
bten  the  subject  of  extensive  subcommit- 
tee hearings.  Other  matters,  such  as  im- 
proper and  insulting  questioning  during 
background  investigations  and  abridg- 
ment of  due  process  guarantees  in  denial 
of  security  clearances  have  also  been  the 
subject  of  study. 

Other  employees  complaints,  fast  be- 
coming too  numerous  to  catalog,  con- 
cern such  diverse  matters  as  psychiatric 
interviews:  lie  detectors;  restrictions  on 
communicating  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress; pressure  to  support  political  par- 
ties, and  yet,  restrictions  on  political 
activities;  coercion  to  buy  savings  bonds; 
extensive  limitations  on  outside  activi- 
ties, and  yet.  administrative  influence 
to  participate  in  agency-approved  func- 
tions; rules  for  writing,  speaking,  and 
even  thinking ;  and  requirements  to  dis- 
close personal  information  concerning 
finances,  property,  and  creditors  of  em- 
ployees and  members  of  their  families. 

Many  of  the  practices  now  in  extensive 
use  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  an 
individual's  ablUty  or  qualification  to 
perform  a  job. 

The  subcommittee  has  sought  by 
hearings  and  investigation  to  remedy 
these  problems  on  a  case-by-case, 
agency-by-agency  basis.  Although  re- 
sponse has  been  uniformly  courteous,  it 
has  brought  no  satisfaction.  Corrective 
legLslation  is  clearly  required. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  S. 
1035,  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  [Mr.  Ervin], 
is  designed  to  halt  many  of  the  practices 
of  which  Federal  employees  have  com- 
plained and  to  protect  them  from  further 
incursions  into  their  privacy. 

This  measure  is  intended  to  be  a  bill 
of  rights  for  government  employees.  The 
bill  contains  provisions  for  administra- 
tive remedies  and  penalties,  to  be  admin- 
istered through  an  independent  Board 
of  Employees'  Rights,  which  the  proposal 
woul4  create. 

Creation  of  this  Board  will  assure  that 
employees  have  a  place  to  lodge  their 
complaints  of  violations  of  the  act  with- 
out fear  of  reprisal  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  issues  will  be  considered 
free  of  administrative  and  executive 
interference. 

The  bill  would  make  it  unlawful  for 
an  officer  of  any  department  or  agency  to 
require  or  request,  or  attempt  to  require 
or  request,  any  employee  or  applicant 
for  employment  to  disclose  his  race,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  bill  would  not  bar  head 


counts  of  employee  racial  extractions,  for 
statistical  purposes,  by  supervisors. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  Congress 
has  authorized  a  merit  system  for  the 
Federal  service — and  the  race,  national 
origin,  or  religion  of  an  individual  or  his 
forebears  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
his  abiUty  or  qualification  to  do  a  job. 

An  inquiry  as  to  citizenship,  where  it  is 
a  statutory  condition  of  employment, 
would  be  allowed. 

The  bill  prohibits  requiring  or  request- 
iiig  employees  to  participate  in  any  func- 
tion or  activity  not  within  the  scope  of 
official  activities. 

Reports  have  come  to  the  subcommit- 
tee, for  instance,  that  some  agencies  have 
either  prohibited  flatly  or  required  em- 
ployees to  report  all  contacts,  social  or 
otherwise,  with  Members  of  Congress  or 
congressional  staff  members.       "*■ 

The  prohibitions  of  the  bill  regarding 
attendance  at  outside  meetings,  reports 
on  personal  activities,  and  participation 
in  outside  activities  do  not  apply  to  the 
performance  of  official  duties  or  to  the 
development  of  skill,  knowledge,  and 
abilities  which  qualify  the  person  for  his 
duties,  or  to  participation  in  professional 
groups  or  associations. 

Under  the  bill,  officers  may  not  forbid 
or  attempt  to  forbid  any  employee  of  the 
department  or  agency  to  patronize  any 
business  establishment  offering  goods 
and  services  to  the  public.  This  provision 
is  designed  to  meet  complaiiits  that  some 
agencies  tell  the  employees  where  they 
can  eat,  shop,  or  do  business. 

The  bill  would  forbid  the  Government 
to  submit  its  employees  or  any  applicant 
for  employment  to  any  interrogation, 
examination,  or  psychological  or  poly- 
graph test  which  is  designed  to  elicit 
from  him  Information  concerning  his  re- 
lationship to  any  person  related  to  him 
by  blood  or  marriage,  or  concerning  his 
religious  beliefs  and  praetices,  or  his  at- 
titude or  experience  in*  sexual  matters. 
Testimony  received  by  the  subcommit- 
tee, as  well  as  other  committees  of  Con- 
gress, shows  that  the  instruments  testing 
response  to  questions  about  such  per- 
sonal areas  of  an  individual's  life,  habits, 
and  private  thoughts  are  of  questionable 
vaUdity. 

The  invasion  of  personal  privacy  by 
use  of  such  techniques  has  no  place  in 
the  Government's  relationship  with  its 
emplovees  or  applicants  for  employment. 
Nor  do  interview  techniques  used  on  job 
applicants  in  some  agencies. 

Scandalous  cases  have  been  reported 
to  the  subcommittee  involving  high 
school  graduates,  college  students,  and 
professional  people  seeking  Government 
employment  who  have  been  subjected  to 
harrowing  sessions  with  security  Investi- 
gators or  psychologists.  They  probe  the 
relationships  of  the  applicant  with 
friends  and  members  of  their  families 
•regarding  religious  and  sexual  experi- 
ences. Surely,  these  practices  can  only 
seriously  damage  the  image  of  our  Fed- 
eral civil  service,  increase  the  turnover 
in  good  people,  and  jeopardize  recruit- 
ment. 

Exceptions  to  these  privacy-invading 
practices  are  provided  upon  psychiatric 
determination  that  the  information  is 
necessary  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  mental   illness  In  individual   cases. 
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Such  personal  questions,  however,  may 
not  be  a  part  of  a  general  practice  or 
regulation  governing  the  examination  of 
employees  or  applicants  on  the  basis  of 
grade.  Job,  or  agency. 

Under  the  bill  employees  may  not  be 
required  or  requested  to  support  any 
candidate,  program,  or  policy  of  any  po- 
litical party  or  to  support  any  political 
party  by  personal  effort  or  contribution 
of  money  or  other  thing  of  value.  These 
activities  are  prohibited,  whether  they 
are  designed  to  support  the  election  or 
the  nomination  of  persons  to  pubUc 
oCace. 

A  major  area  of  complaint  received  by 
the  subcommittee  has  related  to  outright 
coercion  and  intimidation  of  employees 
to  buy  everything  from  savings  bonds  to 
electric  light  bulbs  for  playgrounds. 

While  the  bill  would  prevent  coercion 
to  invest  In  Government  bonds  or  other 
securities,  or  make  donations  for  any 
cause,  it  would  not  prevent  calling  meet- 
ings or  taking  any  action  appropriate  to 
afford  employees  the  opportunity  to  in- 
vest or  donate  voluntarily. 

This  bill,  with  a  few  limited  excep- 
tions, would  prohibit  requiring  disclosure 
of  an  employee's  assets  or  liabilities,  or 
his  personal  or  domestic  expenditures  or 
those  of  any  member  of  his  family. 

Only  persons  with  final  authority  in 
certain  areas  may  be  subject  to  disclosure 
requirements. 

The  massive  disclosure  requirements 
Issued  by  many  Federal  agencies  pursu- 
ant to  Executive  Order  No.  11222  go  far 
beyond  the  proper  concern  with  the  pre- 
vention of  conflict  of  Interest  and  cor- 
ruption In  Government.  At  the  time  of 
the  issuance  of  the  Presidential  directive. 
White  House  and  civil  service  spokesmen 
said  that  it  would  affect  but  2,000  politi- 
cal appointees.  Now,  as  agency  after 
agency  Issues  regulations  to  implement 
the  order— with  the  Imprimatur  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission— not  only  has 
a  big  brother  counsellne  system  been  es- 
tablished In  each  agency,  but  thousands 
of  reeular  employees  and  private  sector 
advisers  and  consultants  are  being  re- 
quired without  option  to  fill  out  such 
questionnaires  periodically. 

Aside  from  the  invasion  of  privacy,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
made  to  look  foolish,  the  expense  of  these 
programs  to  the  taxpayers  Is  simply  so 
much  money  poured  down  the  drain. 

Moreover,  it  has  become  evident  that 
the  cost  in  terms  of  civil  service  morale 
Is  already  being  reflected  in  frustration 
and  indignation  by  many  of  our  civil 
servants. 

An  Individual's  economic  liberty  and 
his  right  to  privacy  are  so  Important, 
that  an  employee  suspected  of  miscon- 
duct should  not  be  required  to  submit  to 
interrogation  which  could  lead  to  disci- 
plinary action,  without  the  presence  of 
counsel  or  other  person  of  his  choice.  The 
bill  would  give  him  this  right. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  has  been  studying  this  matter  for 
some  time,  investigating  numerous  seri- 
ous complaints.  It  foimd  that  there  were 
widely  divergent  practices  among  the 
regulations  of  agencies  Involving  this 
fundamental  right. 

Oixr  system  of  Justice  affords  every  ac- 
cused facing  criminal  charges  the  right 


to  counsel,  even  in  preliminary  Interro- 
gations. Certainly,  we  can  do  no  less  for 
civil  servants  facing  severe  economic 
penalties  in  the  loss  of  jobs  or  loss  of 
clearance  for  sensitive  positions  in  Gov- 
ernment and  private  defense  industry. 

The  bill  would  make  It  unlawful  to 
discharge,  discipline,  or  deny  promotion 
to  an  employee  who  refuses  or  falls  to 
submit  to  any  of  the  requirements,  re- 
quests, or  actions  described  in  the  bill. 
Penalties  are  established  for  any  officer 
who  willfully  violates  the  act. 

The  bill  would  thus  enable  the  em- 
ployee or  applicant  to  look  to  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  at  any  point  in  the 
administrative  process  to  halt  privacy 
invasions.  He  may  ask  for  an  order,  in- 
junction, or  other  judgment,  and  for 
complete  relief  against  the  consequences 
of  the  violation. 

The  bill  rightly  takes  Into  account  na- 
tional security  considerations.  Specifi- 
callv  exempted  from  all  provisions  of  the 
billis  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. In  addition,  nothing  in  the  bill 
would  prohibit  an  official  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  the  National 
Security  Agency  from  requesting  any  em- 
ployee or  applicant  to  take  a  polygraph 
test  or  a  psychological  test,  or  to  provide 
a  personal  financial  statement  designed 
to  elicit  the  personal  information  pro- 
tected uiider  other  provisions  of  the  bill. 
In  these  cases,  the  Director  of  the  Agency 
must  make  a  personal  finding  with  re- 
gard to  each  individual  to  be  tested  or 
examined  that  such  test  or  information 
is  required  to  protect  the  national  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  bill  was  ini- 
tially scheduled  for  Senate  debate  more 
than  2  weeks  ago,  consideration  of  the 
proposal  was  postponed  because  of  ob- 
jections raised  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  National  Security 
Agency.  These  Agencies  felt  that  they 
should  be  completely  exempted  from  the 
requirements  of  tlie  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  they  should  be  ex- 
empted. 

The  subcommittee  has  been  giving  this 
matter  our  most  careful  study  and  anal- 
ysis during  the  past  3  years,  when  we 
first  started  investigation  of  the  broader 
aspects  of  the  problem. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcomniittee  [Mr.  Ervin].  who  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, has  been  in  almost  constant 
touch  with  all  the  agencies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment having  to  do  with  national  se- 
curity questions. 

After  a  most  exhaustive  analysis  of 
the  whole  picture,  the  subcommittee 
adopted  amendments  to  the  bill  exempt- 
ing the  FBI.  and  granting  a  partial  ex- 
emption to  the  CIA  and  NSA,  as  I  ex- 
plained earlier. 

I  strongly  agree  with  my  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  that  all 
Federal  employees  should  be  accorded 
the  protection  of  their  privacy  and  basic 
rights,  regardless  of  the  mission  of  the 
agency  for  which  they  happen  to  work. 

The  CIA  and  NSA  have  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  present  their  views  and  dis- 
cuss their  problems  with  the  subcom- 
mittee over  these  last  3  years.  By  raising 


objections  to  the  bill  at  the  Uth  hour  Is 
to  me  only  an  attempt  to  kill  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  the  invasions  of  privacy 
under  threats  and  coercion  and  economic 
intimidation  are  widespread  In  oui-  Fed- 
eral civil  service  system  today.  They  rep- 
resent tyranny  of  the  worst  kind.  In 
their  effect  on  individuals  and  In  their 
Impact  on  society  as  a  whole,  they  sur- 
pass any  privacy  invasions  and  illesnl 
searches  and  seizures  to  which  arbitrarv 
rulers  and  administraU^rs  attempted  to 
subject  our  forefathers. 

They  constitute  an  admission  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  agen- 
cies that  they  are  having  great  difficulty 
in  operating  the  merit  system,  despite  all 
the  tests  and  rules  for  determining  the 
qualifications  of  applicants  and  em- 
ployees, and  making  a  selection  on  the 
basis  of  merit. 

The  degree  of  privacy  In  the  lives  of 
our  civil  servants  is  small  enough  as  it  is, 
and  is  still  shrinking  with  fui'ther  ad- 
vances in  technical  know-how.  That 
these  citizens  are  being  forced  by  eco- 
nomic coercion  to  surrender  this  p:a- 
cious  liberty  in  order  to  obtain  and  hold 
jobs  is  a  form  of  fjf^anny  which  should 
greatly  disturb  every  American. 

S.  1035  is  a  good,  strong  measure, 
which  at  the  same  time  effectively  bal- 
ances the  interests  involved,  first,  on  one 
hand,  the  interest  of  the  Government  In 
attracting  the  best  qualified  individuals 
to  its  service,  in  protecting  the  national 
security,  promoting  equal  employment 
opportunities,  assming  mental  health, 
and  conducting  succes.sful  bond-selling 
campaigns:  and.  second,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  interest  of  the  individual  in 
protecting  his  rights  and  liberties  as  a 
private  citizen. 

The  balance  of  these  interests  achieved 
by  S.  1035  assures  om-  Government  em- 
ployees constitutional  rights  long  con- 
sidered minimal  in  our  democracy. 

Congres-sional  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  our  citizens  who  are  also  employees 
of  Government  is  long  overdue.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  the  bill  S.  1035. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin!  for  his  ini- 
tiative, foresightedness.  and  determina- 
tion in  making  it  possible  for  us  to  be 
considering  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to- 
day, a  most  essential  measure  designed  to 
safeguard  the  right  of  privacy  of  Federal 
employees.  I  am  indeed  pleased  to  be  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  this  measure. 

S.  1035  is  long  overdue.  The  establish- 
ment and  enforcement  of  minimum 
standards  in  this  area  is  essential  if  our 
cherished  American  concept  of  personal 
freedom  is  to  be  vital  and  meaningful. 

Safeguarding  co;:!Stitutional  guaran- 
tees and  civil  liberties  otf  cur  Federal 
employees  must  come  high  on  our  list  of 
musts,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
individual  freedom  for  any  of  us.  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  it  serves  suffer 
when  such  workers  are  not  protected 
fi-om  the  overzealous  or  overly  curious 
investigator.  Unwarranted  snooping  or 
coercion  of  any  kind  must  stop  now.  not 
later. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  ar«  of  spe- 
cial significance  in  this  moment  In  hls- 
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toiT  when  science  and  technology  are 
busy  producing  a  multitude  of  new  pro- 
cedures and  devices  which,  although 
they  have  great  potential  usefulness  for 
mankind,  might  also,  unless  their  use  is 
carefully  regulated  and  controlled,  re- 
sult in  great  personal  damage  or  hard- 
ship to  the  individual,  either  in  or  out 
of  Government  service. 

The  provisions  of  S.  1035  have  been 
spelled  out  for  us  here  today.  I  believe 
that  each  of  us  are  familiar  with  and 
know  of  the  very  practices  which  it  is 
designed  to  protect  against.  The  corri- 
dors of  Government  are  being  stalked 
by  the  specter  of  the  lie  detector  test, 
the  unwarranted  psychological  and  so- 
called  sanity  test,  enforced  buying  of 
bonds  and  probing  questions  asked  on 
religious  beUefs  and  sexual  attitudes. 

Too  often  do  we  hear  of  a  Federal 
employee  being,  in  effect,  forced  into 
attending  Government-sponsored  meet- 
ings and  lectures  out  of  fear  of  losing 
their  jobs  or  not  receiving  that  long-ex- 
pected promotion.  Too  often  do  we  hear 
of  Federal  employees  being  forced  to 
participate  in  outside  activities  or  un- 
dertakings unrelated  to  their  work. 

GoveiTunent  employees  have  had 
their  constitutional  guarantees  eroded 
or  abrogated  outright,  and  have  been 
inhibited  in  their  behavior,  if  not  out- 
rightly  coerced  to  a  frightening  extent. 
How  can  our  Government  function  and 
serve  our  people  with  this  type  of  re- 
pressive atmosphere  anj-where  within 
its  confines? 

We  must  put  a  stop  to  these  practices 
now  and  S.  1035  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary machinery. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression 
that  these  practices  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  I  am  confident  the 
great  majority  of  Federal  supervisors  do 
not  resort  to  such  practices.  But  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  rights  of  the  employee 
be  protected  from  the  unwise  or  preju- 
dicial actions  of  the  few  who  are  less 
scrupulous  or  conscientious. 

Rightly  so,  section  1  not  only  makes  it 
unlawful"  to  do  any  of  the  acts  pro- 
hibited by  the  bill  but  it  also  makes  it 
unlawful  to  persuade  or  attempt  to  per- 
suade others  to  take  such  prohibited 
actions.  Thus  a  supervisor  cannot  sub- 
ject his  subordinates  to  performing  any 
of  the  acts  or  submit  to  any  of  the  re- 
quirements made  unlawfiU  by  this 
mp3LSurG 

Significantly,  the  bill  cannot  be  char- 
acterized as  an  exercise  in  wishful 
thinking.  The  bill  before  us  has  teeth  in 

It. 

Under  section  4.  the  injured  Federal 
employee  or  the  apphcant  for  Federal 
employment,  may  bring  a  civil  action  for 
violation.  We  can  anticipate,  however, 
that  the  more  usual  enforcement  pro- 
cedure will  be  through  the  Board  of 
Employees'  Rights  which  the  bill  estab- 
lishes under  section  5. 

The  Board  of  Employees'  Rights  shall 
have  the  authority  and  duty  to  receive 
and  Investigate  written  complaints  from 
or  on  behalf  of  any  person  claiming  to  be 
affected  or  aggrieved  by  any  violation  or 
threatened  violation  of  this  measure  and 
to  conduct  a  hearing  on  each  such  com- 
plaint. After  a  fair  and  impartial  hear- 
ine  if  the  Board  determines  that  there 


has  been  a  violation  of  this  act,  the  act 
provides  for  appropriate  remedies  and 
punishment. 

The  Board  in  and  of  itself  represents 
a  significant  advance.  Many  of  the  com- 
plaints that  can  be  expected  to  be  han- 
dled under  this  act  will  inevitably  be  of 
the  kind  that  in  the  past  were  handled 
under  the  existing  grievance  procedures. 
Professional  people  have  been  complain- 
ing for  a  long  time  that  these  procedures 
were  seriously  inadequate,  particulariy 
in  that  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned acted  simultaneously  in  incon- 
sistent capacities. 

So  far  as  its  own  actions  are  con- 
cerned, the  veiT  actions  about  which 
the  employee  was  complaining,  the  de- 
fendant department  or  agency  acted  as 
both  judge  and  jury.  The  aggrieved  em- 
ployee was  never  able  to  present  his  case 
before  an  impartial  tribunal,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  employees  generally 
lost  faith  in  the  system  and  did  so  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  has  come  to  be 
used  relatively  little. 

The  establislmient  of  this  Board  will 
surely  represent  a  long  step  forward  in 
correcting  this  situation.  If  the  bill  did 
nothing  more  than  this— although  it 
does  do  much  more— it  would  still  be 
worth  enacting. 

Finally,  If  these  procedures  do  not 
prove,  in  any  given  case,  to  be  efficacious, 
the  aggrieved  employee  is  specifically  au- 
thorized to  file  suit  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court.  ,  , 

This  bill  Is  a  most  essential  one  and 
It  Is  a  most  timely  one.  In  this  period  of 
extraordinary  unrest  and  discontent, 
grouns  of  all  sorts  are  organizing  and 
demanding  rights  which,  In  the  past,  they 
never  realized  they  had.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  proposed  legislation  reflects  a 
degree  of  foresight  and  statesmanship 
on  the  part  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  Sam  Ervin,  and  he 
should  be  greatly  commended  for  his 
Initiative. 

By  enacting  this  bill,  the  Congress  will 
be  recognizing  at  least  by  implication, 
what  mistakes  have  been  made  in  this 
area  in  the  past;  but  by  taking  steps  to 
prevent  their  repetition  in  the  future,  it 
will  be  reinforcing  the  procedures  of  law 
and  order,  and  above  all  it  will  be  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  individual. 

I  urge  this  body  to  give  this  measure 
prompt  and  final  approval  and  I  call 
upon  our  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  join  us  in  the  immediate 
future  in  our  action  here  today. 

Once  again,  my  congratulations  to 
Senator  Sam  Ervin  for  proposing  this 
landmark  bill  and  my  thanks  to  him  for 
permitting  me  the  opportunity  to  become 
a  cosponsor  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  certain  individual  rights  which 
must  be  considered  fundamental  to  our 
social  and  political  framework,  and  as 
such,  the  protective  mechanisms  which 
we  erect  about  them  must  always  remain 
Impregnable.  Those  im.aginative  and  per- 
ceptive gentlemen  wlio  gathered  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  the  spring  of  1787  were  well 
versed  on  the  subject  of  individual  rights. 
and  the  fruit  of  their  labors  is  above  all 
an  affirmation  of  the  inherent  dignity 
and  inalienable  liberty  of  the  Individual 
citizen. 


Of  all  individual  rights,  that  of  per- 
sonal privacy  is  most  basic  in  our  sys- 
tem. The  very  First  Congress  submitted 
and  the  requisite  States  subsequently 
ratified  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, the  spirit  of  which  protects  the 
citizen's  private  thoughts,  behefs,  atti- 
tudes, and  actions.  This  principle  is  the 
essence  of  constitutional  liberty  in  our 
free  society.  It  has  long  been  affirmed 
and  has  been  continually  extended  by 
the  courts  of  the  land. 

Yet  it  is  nonetheless  a  fact  that  there 
are  today  an  intolerable  number  of  cases 
involving  Federal  employees  where  even 
minimal  bounds  of  privacy  have  been  in- 
vaded. Much  has  been  written  of  the 
progressiveness  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  employer,  but  these  blatant  vio- 
lations blieht  the  record  and  cannot  be 
ignored.  Thus  it  is  that  I  joined  with 
scores  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
cosponsor  S.  1035.  a  bill  to  protect  the 
civiUan  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  constitutional  rights 
and  to  prevent  unwarranted  govern- 
mental invasions  of  their  privacy.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  especially 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Senator  Ervin]  for  his  spon- 
sorship of  this  urgently  needed  measure, 
and  for  the  leadership  that  he  has  pro- 
vided throughout  its  legislative  history. 
A  civil  servant  relinquishes  no  consti- 
tutional rights  by  seeking  a  public  career, 
and  he  cannot  be  considered  less  a  citizen 
for  having  made  this  choice.  The  public 
employee  remains  a  private  man,  and 
Congress  has  a  moral  and  legal  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  a  rigid  separation  be- 
tween the  restrictions  of  the  former  and 
the  liberties  of  the  latter. 

In  a  society  that  Includes  a  rampantly 
developing  technology,  a  propensity  for 
centralized  organization,  and  an  appe- 
tite for  the  mass  produced,  there  is  a 
vital  need  for  leaders  to  look  beyond 
efficiency  and  take  care  that  individual 
liberty  and  privacy  are  protected  from 
unwarranted  intrusions.  S.  1035  takes 
this  long  look.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefits  that  it  would  provide  our  Fed- 
eral employees  today  and  for  the  prom- 
ises that  it  holds  for  tomorrow,  I  have  co- 
sponsored,  will  actively  support,  and  rec- 
ommend passage  of  this  Federal  em- 
ployee rights  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  S.  1035.  which  I  co- 
sponsor.  The  bill  is  designed  to  protect 
the  constitutional  rights  of  Federal  em- 
ployees and  prevents  unwarranted  inva- 
sion of  their  privacy. 

This  is  one  more  step  in  the  historical 
defense  of  American  privilege,  liberty, 
and  of  our  mhcrited  rights. 

S.  1035  prohibits  indiscriminate  re- 
quirements that  employees  and  appli- 
cants for  Government  employment  dis- 
close their  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  prevents  unwarranted  invasion 
into  or  control  over  personal  attitudes. 
opinion,  and  activities  unrelated  to  their 
employment. 

It  makes  it  illegal  to  coerce  an  em- 
ployee to  buy  bonds  or  make  contribu- 
tions; or  to  require  him  to  disclose  his 
personal  assets,  liabilities,  or  expendi- 
tures or  those  of  any  member  of  his 
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family  except  where  conflict  of  interest 
Is  possible. 

Under  S.  1035,  an  employee  is  given 
the  right  to  have  counsel  present  at 
any  interview  which  could  lead  to  dis- 
ciplinary proceedings,  accords  the  right 
to  civil  action  in  a  Federal  court  for 
violation  or  threatened  violation  of  the 
act,  establishes  a  Board  on  Employees' 
Rights  to  receive  and  conduct  hearings 
on  complaints  of  violation  of  the  act, 
and  to  determine  and  administer  rem- 
edies and  penalties. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there" 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
!Mr.  Harris!,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  H.^.«?TI.  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  iMr.  MuskieI  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  IMr,  Clark], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr  LoNo],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  MacnusonI,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible  1.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  HartI,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fan- 
nin] are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  is  also  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dobunick],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  Mr.  [Fannin], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  79, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 

(No.  248  Leg.  I 
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So  the  bill  (S.  1035)  was  passed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
make  all  necessary  technical  corrections 
in  the  engrossment  of  the  bill  which  has 
just  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  I  am  a  cosponsor,  I  vpted  against 
the  bill  because  it  weakens  the  security 
of  our  Nation  by  hamstringing  the  CIA, 
the  NSA,  and  other  intelligence  agencies 
in  their  work. 
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LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  program  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  and  also  what  he 
foresees  for  tomorrow  and  possibly  the 
rest  of  the  week. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisJ  will  proceed 
immediately  to  bring  before  the  Senate 
the  Defense  appropriation  conference 
report.  In  discussing  this  report  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve there  will  be  no  rollcall  vote  on  this 
conference  report.  That  being  the  case, 
there  will  be  no  more  votes  today. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Senate  will 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow 
when  it  completes  its  business  today. 

Before  adjourning,  it  will  be  the  In- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  as  the  pending  business  for 
tomorrow,  S.  1985.  a  bUl  to  amend  the 
Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  mentioned 
the  conference  report.   Even  though  I 


shall  not  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote,  as  I  see 
it,  there  are  matters  of  interest  to  many 
Senators  that  wUl  doubtless  come  up  for 
discussion  and  other  Senators  may  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  matter  of  the 
House  insistence  on  the  denial  of  the 
opportunity  for  the  British  to  bid  on  the 
seven  minesweepers  In  the  bill  come  up? 
Is  this  going  to  be  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
statement  on  that  point  in  a  few  minutes, 
if  the  Senator  will  permit  the  leader- 
ship to  finish  the  statement. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Following 
action  by  the  Senate  on  S,  198G,  the  Fed- 
eral Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  bring 
before  the  Senate  S.  798,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide compensation  to  survivors  of  local 
law  enforcement  officers  killed  while  ap- 
prehending persons  for  committing  Fed- 
eral crimes,  which  is  a  bill  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  and, 
'the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]. 

That  is  all  the  leadership  can  foresee 
at  the  moment.  If  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  on  those  three  measures  this 
afternoon  and  tomorrow,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  Senate,  on  the  completion  of 
business  tomorrow  will  go  over  until 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  was  hoping  to  have  a 
rollcall  vole  on  the  conference  report, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  to  in- 
convenience my  colleagues,  but  as  I 
understand  it,  there  will  not  be  a  long 
discussion  on  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  not  precluded  by  anything  I  have 
said  from  asking  for  a  rollcall  vote.  I 
merely  stated  that  it  was  the  feeling  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  he  did 
not  Intend  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  and 
he  did  not  foresee  any. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  reason  why  we 
were  not  going  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote, 
so  far  as  the  conferees  were  concerned, 
was  that  the  bill  we  bring  back  has  some- 
what less  money  than  the  Senate  bill, 
and  less  than  the  House  bill.  It  is  under 
last  year's  budget  appropriation.  It  is 
under  the  budget  estimate  by  $1.6  billion. 

There  are  two  amendments  in  which 
we  are  interested,  which  I  shall  explain. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
informs  the  Senator  that  the  conference 
report  is  not  yet  before  the  Senate. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO  - 
PRIATIONS,  1968 — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  10738)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
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the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent ior  the  present  consideration  of  the 

report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
( For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Sept.  12,  1967,  pp.  25191- 
25193.  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  state  that  I  do 
not  object  to  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
conference  report,  but  since  the  bill  is 
less  than  that  voted  on  by  the  Senate 
previously,  when  we  did  have  a  rollcall 
vote,  I  thought  it  was  agreeable  to  omit  a 
rollcall.  However.  I  have  no  objection 
to  one. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  tins  bill  spent 
approximately  5  hours  in  considering 
the  Senate  amendments  and  have 
reached  agreements  on  all  of  them  with 
the  exception  of  No.  18,  pertaiiiing  to  the 
construction  of  naval  vessels  in  foreign 
shipyards.  This  matter  is  in  actual  dis- 
agreement, and  I  will  discuss  it  in  detail 
in  a  few  minutes. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  appropria- 
tions totaling  $69,936,620,000.  which  is 
under  the  Senate  bill,  $195,700,000;  under 
the  House  bill,  $358,580,000;  under  the 
budget  estimates,  $1,647,380,000;  and 
under  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
$293,002,000. 

As  is  usual  in  conferences  on  appro- 
priation bills,  there  were  compromises  on 
most  of  the  Senate  increases  and  de- 
creases, and  I  will  be  glad  to  respond  to 
any  questions  with  respect  to  any  specific 
item  that  Members  may  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  amount 
agreed  to  is  under  the  budget.  In  large 
measuie.  that  is  due  to  the  very  careful 
analysis  and  rewriting  of  the  bill  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  who  makes  us  all  very  happy 
by  being  in  the  Chamber  this  afternoon. 
He  IS  the  architect  oi  the  bill,  together 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young! .  They  did 
their  usual  fine  piece  of  work — in  fact,  it 
is  an  extraordinarily  fine  piece  of  work. 
Mr.  President,  compromises  were 
made,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
appropriation  amounts,  as  is  always  true 
in  a  conference  of  this  kind,  for  the 
House  had  also  given  the  utmost  study 
to  the  bill.  It  was  a  harmonious  confer- 
ence, even  though  there  was  one  matter 
in  complete  disagreement. 

The  committee  of  conference  devoted 
considerable  time  to  the  Navy's  F-UIB 
aircraft  program  and  finally  agreed  on 
an  appropriation  of  $147,900,000,  which 
is  an  increase  of  $32,900,000  over  the 
Senate  allowance  for  this  aircraft  pro- 
gram. The  program  agreed  uix)n  by  the 
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conference  committee  differs  in  only  one 
respect  from  the  program  approved  by 
the  Senate;  namely,  the  Senate  provided 
for  the  procurement  of  six  aircraft  to 
continue  the  Navy's  research  and  devel- 
opment program,  and  the  conference 
committee  has  agreed  upon  the  procure- 
ment of  eight  aircraft  for  this  purpose. 
The  Senate  program  also  included  ap- 
proximately $10  million  for  the  advance 
procurement  of  P-12  aircraft  engines  to 
support  a  possible  future  buy  of  this  air- 
craft. No  funds  were  included  in  the 
Senate  program  for  the  advance  pro- 
curement of  long  leadtime  components 
other  than  these  engines.  Tlie  commit- 
tee of  conference  did  not  change  this 
advance  procurement  program.  Tlius,  es- 
sentially, it  was  just  an  increase  of  two 
airplanes,  and  that  was  the  essential 
difference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  paragraphs  appearing 
on  page  6  of  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and  it  should 
be  noted  that  these  paragraphs  reflect 
the  intent  of  the  full  committee  of  con- 
ference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  para- 
graphs were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Provides  $147,900,000  lor  the  F-UIB  air- 
craft program  instead  oj  §208.800,000  :is  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $115,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  In  recommending  $147,- 
900,000  "for  this  program,  It  is  the  intent  of 
the  committee  of  conference  to  provide  for 
the  procurement  of  only  8  F-lllB  aircraft 
to  continue  the  Navy's  research  and  develop- 
ment program,  and  to  provide  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,0000  for  the  procurement  of  P-12 
engines  to  support  a  possible  future  buy  of 
this  aircraft.  No  funds  have  been  provided  for 
advance  procurement  of  long  leadtime  com- 
ponents other  than  tlie  engines  referred  to 
above. 

Further,  it  is  the  Intent  of  the  committee 
of  conference  in  recommending  these  funds 
that  It  considers  thf  F-lllB  program  to  be 
in  the  research  and  development  stage,  with 
primary  emphasis  on  efforts  to  prove  that  the 
aircraft  can  be  made  carrier  suitable.  The 
fact  that  these  funds  are  provided  in  this  ap- 
propriation should  not  be  considered  as  an 
indication  of  approving  this  aircraft  for 
production. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  amendment  No.  18,  on 
which  the  committee  of  conference  could 
not  reach  an  agreement,  pertains  to  the 
construction  of  naval  ve.ssels  in  foreign 
shipyards.  This  amendment  reads  as  fol- 
lows, and  I  qu'-ite  from  page  17  of  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  Senate: 

Provided  jurther.  That  none  of  the  funds 
herein  provided  shall  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  naval  vessel  In  foreign 
shipyards. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  bill  in 
the  Senate,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Senate  committee  had  recommended  the 
deletion  of  this  provision  inasmuch  as  it 
was  the  view  of  the  committee  that  this 
provision  would  impair  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  balance-of-payments  situation 
through  the  sale  of  milltar>'  equipment  to 
our  allies,  and  the  Senate  concurred  In 
this  recommendation.  That  is  what  is 
knowTi  as  the  Byrnes  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  which  was  passed  by  the  House 


and,  as  I  just  stated,  omitted  from  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  conferees  stood  solidly 
against  that  amendment.  The  House  con- 
ferees stood  solidly,  perhaps  with  one  ex- 
ception, for  Its  inclusion. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  present  the  issue  involved. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  agreed  to 
purchase  from  U.S.  manufacturers  mili- 
tary equipment,  mostly  airplanes,  the 
value  of  which  totals  approximately  $2 
billion,  during  the  period  1966  through 
1977.  In  return,  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  allow  United  Kingdom  manu- 
facturers to  compete  on  Department  of 
Defense  procurement  contracts  without 
the  apphcation  of  the  "buy  American" 
differential  until  these  manufacturers 
had  successfully  bid  on  contracts  totaling 
$325  million  during  this  12-year  period. 
To  date,  the  United  Kingdom  has 
placed  firm  orders  with  U.S.  manufac- 
turers totaling  $1.4  billion,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  manufacturers  have  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  its  contractors  totaling  $143 
million. 

This  provision  Is  applicable  to  the  $1.3 
bilhon  included  in  this  bill  for  the  con- 
struction and  conversion  of  naval  ves- 
sels. Of  this  total  amount,  $60.7  million 
is  for  the  construction  of  seven  wooden 
ocean  minesweepers. 

That  was  the  only  amount  in  contro- 
versy— the  $60.7  million.     . 

In  addition  to  the  funds  in  this  act.' 
there  is  available  $76.7  million  from  prior 
years  for  the  construction  of  nine  of  these 
minesweepers.   Pursuant  to   our   agree- 
ment to  let  British  manufacturers  bid  on 
an  equal  footing  with  American  manu- 
facturers on  certain  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  actions,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  advised  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  that  the  United 
Kingdom  shipyards  will  be  permitted  to 
bid  on  all  16  of  these  minesweepers  with- 
out the  application  of  the  "buy  Ameri- 
can"  differential.   If  the  amendment  I 
have  referred  to  remains  in  the  bill,  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  the  Secretarj'  of 
Defense  to  fulfill  his  commitment  with 
respect  to  all  IS  of  these  minesweepers. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  if  this 
provision  is  retained  in  the  bill,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  could  allow  the  United 
Kingdom  shipyards  to  bid  on  those  nine 
that  were  funded  in  prior  fiscal  years 
without    the    application    of    the    "buy 
American"  provision.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  respect  to  the  original  agreement 
calUng  for  $325  million  of  U.S.  orders  to 
United  Kingdom   manufacturers,   there 
would  still  be  ample  opportunity  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  fully  comply 
with  this  agreement  during  the  12-year 
period. 

Of  course,  that  means  if  it  were  not 
prohibited  by  the  Congress.  The  only 
appropriation  involved  is  $60.7  million 
for  the  construction  of  seven  wooden 
minesweepers.  They  are  in  this  bill.  The 
nine  mentioned  were  in  last  year's  bill, 
and  that  money  can  be  spent  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  wishes,  letting  bids  tn 
Great  Britain  for  the  minesweepers  If 
they  are  the  low  bidders.  The  agreement 
will  be  open  for  the  12-year  period.  But 
we  thought,  the  agreement  having  been 
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made  In  good  faith  by  all  i>arties.  and 
in  the  process  of  being  carried  out  by 
Oreat  Britain,  that  there  ought  not  to 
b«  a  refusal  on  our  part  to  follow  through 
with  the  agreement,  especially  in  view 
of  the  relatively  small  amount  involved. 

The  Byrnes  amendment  to  which  I 
referred  was  originally  adopted  on  the 
House  floor  on  a  division  vote  of  119  to 
61. 

For  the  benefit  of  Senators  who  may 
not  have  been  here  previously,  I  state 
again  that  we  held  out  for  the  Senate's 
position.  So  the  House  conferees  took  the 
amendment  back  to  the  House  floor  in 
disagreement.  But  yesterday  the  House 
again  approved  this  amendment  by  a 
rollcall  vote  of  233  to  144.  That  was  after 
a  thorough  and  exhaustive  debate  In 
which  a  substantial  number  of  interested 
parties  on  both  sides  participated. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  House 
has  Insisted  on  this  action,  which  places 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Nation 
in  the  position  of  not  being  able  to  ful- 
fill a  commitment  they  have  made  with 
respect  to  these  minesweepers.  However, 
I  do  not  think  that  anything  could  be 
gained  by  further  insisting  on  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  and  requesting  another 
conference  with  the  House  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

That  was  a  conclusion  reached  after  a 
very  careful  survey  of  the  situation.  I  am 
not  much  of  a  nose  counter,  but  I  found 
out  that  perhaps  we  could  sustain  our 
position  here  in  the  Senate.  That  is  my 
opinion.  But  I  was  overwhelmingly  con- 
vinced that  we  would  be  up  against  a  wall 
in  the  Hou.se  that  would  not  yield,  and 
that  there  was  no  use  In  going  back  to 
conference.  With  all  deference  to  the 
Senate  position,  it  would  be  a  vain  thing. 
The  Members  of  the  House  had  argued 
this  thoroughly,  considered  it  a  long  time, 
and  had  gone  on  record  by  an  89-vote 
majority.  So  it  was  only  a  practical  mat- 
ter, that  the  conferees  concluded  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senate  to  take  the  Byrnes 
amendment,  with  the  hope — I  want  to 
expre.ss  this — that  the  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  will  be  carried  out  In  time 
in  some  manner. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  else 
to  do.  The  agreement  was  made.  We  are 
accepting  the  fruits  from  the  tree,  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  let  them  have  their 
fruit.  I  know  this  Is  a  delicate  matter  with 
many. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  who  has  worked  so 
hard  in  this  conference  and  in  other 
conferences. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  kind  comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  I  fully  supported  the 
Senate's  position,  and  I  think  we  had  a 
good  position.  In  fact,  I  think  there 
should  be  a  little  more  competition  In 
shipbuilding  here  in  the  United  States. 
A  ship  can  be  built  for  half  the  cost  and 
one-fourth  the  time  in  Japan.  A  little 
competition  would  do  a  lot  of  good.  But 
the  House  hsis  taken  a  strong  position 
in  two  separate  votes.  I  think  if  we  went 
back  they  would  probably  have  a  bigger 


vote.  In  the  meantime  the  Defense  De- 
partment Is  losing  a  great  deal  of  time 
by  not  letting  contracts  that  they  should 
for  their  major  equipment  items. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks.  The  Senate  can  be  doubly 
Eissured  that  we  studied  this  matter  thor- 
oughly. I  talked  to  people  in  the  House 
who  are  in  a  position  to  know.  I  talked 
to  Mr.  McNamara.  I  talked  to  many 
Senators.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  that  the  Senator  is  correct  in  his 
conclusion. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  1  minute,  if  I  may. 
I  want  to  make  clear  that  we  are  not,  by 
this  action,  repudiating  a  promise  on  an 
obligation,  because  the  matter  is  still 
open.  I  believe  in  another  atmosphere, 
it  will  be  worked  out  in  some  fashion. 

Although  this  was  not  the  controlling 
issue,  we  also  felt  that  the  appropriation 
bill  should  not  be  defen-ed  any  longer. 
For  these  reasons  I  shall  move,  at  the 
appropriate  time,  that  the  Senate  recede 
from  amendment  No.  18.  The  effect  of 
that  would  be  to  put  in  the  bill  the  Byrnes 
amendment. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  who  has  expressed  in- 
terest in  this  matter  for  some  time. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  let  me  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  yielding,  and  commend 
and  congratulate  him  on  the  great  effort 
he  has  put  into  this  measure  and  upon 
the  great  wisdom  he  has  displayed.  I 
would  Uke  to  comment  here  only  briefly 
upon  amendment  No.  18. 

On  August  21  here  in  the  Senate  I 
argued  the  point  that  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  was  a  very,  very  Important  part 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  America;  that 
our  merchant  marine  had  very  sadly  de- 
teriorated; that  our  shipbuilding  indus- 
try was  at  rockbottom;  that  it  was  on 
the  shoals;  that  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about  it;  that  if  we  were  faced  with 
another  international  confrontation 
similar  to  Vietnam,  we  could  not  build 
the  ships  needed  to  defend  the  United 
States. 

I  then  argued,  as  I  argue  now,  that  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II  the  United 
States  was  the  preeminent  maritime 
nation  of  the  world;  that  its  shipbuild- 
ing industry  was  second  to  none.  Today, 
of  all  the  major  shipbuilding  nations,  we 
are  16th. 

I  have  a  very  particular,  personal  in- 
terest in  this,  because  we  build  a  lot 
of  ships — regrettably  we  do  not  build 
more — in  the  Port  of  Baltimore. 

Today  only  7  percent  of  U.S.  shipping 
is  carried  in  our  own  bottoms.  There- 
fore, in  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
maritime  industries,  I  argued  on  August 
21,  and  argue  again  today,  that  it  only 
makes  sense  to  build  U.S.  naval  vessels 
exclu-sively  in  U.S.  shipyards;  and  I  am 
very  pleased  that  it  is  now  apparent  that 
the  House  position  will  prevail  here. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  a  need  for 
give  and  take;  and  I  do  not  recommend 
that  we  raise  high,  strict,  tariff  barriers 
or  other  legal  barriers  to  the  purchase 
of  equipment  overseas.  But  I  do  think 
that  when  our  merchant  marine  is  in 
such  terrible  shape,  it  only  makes  sense 


to  build  our  own  naval  vessels  in  our  own 
ports. 

Therefore,  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
chairman  has  taken  the  position  he  has 
just  Indicated. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks.  I  know  of  his  great  Interest 
in  these  matters. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Ml-.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  at  this  point,  because  I  feel 
that  the  legislative  history  on  this  con- 
ference report,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  should 
be  made  very  clear  here. 

The  principle  involved  in  Amendment 
No.  18  was  really  whether  or  not  we 
should  continue  to  sell  extensive  equip- 
ment to  Great  Britain,  and  not  give 
Great  Britain  a  small  chance  to  recoup 
some  part  of  the  adverse  balance  of  trade 
created  by  reason  of  her  dealing  with  us. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  as  well  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
worked  very  hard  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee. But  I  think  it  is  important  that 
the  history  of  this  legislation,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  already  made  clear,  is  such  that 
the  practical,  political  possibilities  of  the 
conference  report  at  the  present  time  do 
not  justify  going  back  to  the  House  with 
it,  because  we  might  achieve  even  a  larger 
vote  against  us. 

However,  it  is  important  to  make  the 
legislative  history  here  that  we  are  not 
in  any  way  abrogating,  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  implied  and  tacit  understanding 
we  have  with  them  that,  in  consideration 
of  their  purchase  of  these  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  material  and  equipment 
from  us,  they  be  permitted  to  offset  It  to 
some  degree  by  building  in  Great  Britain 
some — and  it  is  a  very  small  propor- 
tion— of  the  ships  which  we  would  need. 

This  needs  to  be  underscored  very 
strongly.  If  there  is  one  nation  in  the 
world  upon  whom  we  have  been  able  to 
count  in  almost  every  instance,  it  has 
been  Great  Britain.  We  cannot  walk 
away  from  this  obligation  and  feel  that 
we  have  done  ourselves.  Great  Britain, 
and  the  world  justice,  if  we  lie  down  and 
take  the  action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  the  final  word  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

I  congratulate  both  the  chairman  of 
the  comm.ittee  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  for  the  work  they 
have  done,  and  particularly  for  this  leg- 
islative historj-,  which  makes  it  clear  that 
we  are  not  abrogating  our  responsibility. 

In  this  respect.  I  should  also  pay  my 
great  respects  to  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
who  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  for  whom  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  has  been  acting  re- 
cently, because  in  most  of  this  legislation 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia, 
with  his  great  sense  of  balance,  has 
shown,  like  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  his  tmderstanding  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  balance  between  these 
countries,  and  that  we  must  not  abrogate 
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our  Implied  or  tacit  or  actual  agreement 
and  understanding  with  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  as  always,  has  made 
his  reasoning  very  clear,  and  I  think  he 
has  contributed  substantially  to  the  leg- 
islative hlstorj'  on  this  question,  and  has 
made  a  fine  statement. 

May  I  emphasize,  without  seeking  to 
make  unfavorable  comparisons  with  the 
managers  on  the  i>art  of  the  House,  that 
the  Senate  conferees  stood  solidly  for 
continuing  this  matter  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. Some  of  the  House  conferees,  at 
considerable.  I  will  not  say  hazard,  but 
political  inconvenience,  stood  with  us. 
Eariier,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  had 
greatly  inspired  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi to  hold  to  that  position,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  called  him  on  the  tele- 
phone during  the  conference  and  talked 
to  him  again  about  it,  and,  as  always,  he 
stood  for  the  very  highest  principles  as 
he  saw  them,  and  for  reciprocity  with  re- 
spect to  this  agreement.  I  would  not  say 
that  he  did  so  at  political  hazard— I 
doubt  whether  one  could  find  anything 
that  would  constitute  a  political  hazard 
for  him— but  it  was  not  exactly  the  easi- 
est route  to  follow. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    in 
the  first  place,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished  Senator   from   Mississippi  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  for 
their  substantial  reduction  in  spending. 
This  was  a  .$1,647  billion  reduction  be- 
low the  administration  request.  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Georgia,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Senator 
STENNIS.  Senator  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota, and  others  on  the  subcommittee 
who  did  such  a  fine  job  in  this  respect. 
Frankly.  I  am  ver>-   grateful  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  agreeing  to 
accede  to  the  House  position  and  accept 
the  Byrnes  amendment.  The  shipbuild- 
ing  industry   in   this  country   is   not   a 
growing,  thriving,  booming  industry.  It 
is  a   vital   industry,  but  one  that  has 
been  in  trouble,  and  serious  trouble,  in 
my  State  and  throughout  the  countr>'. 
Here  is  an  industry'  which,  by  giving 
up  the  nine  minesweepers  in  the  1967 
appropriation   bill   for  Britain's   bid   of 
$76.7  million,  has  already  made  what  I 
think  could  well  be  considered  a  verj' 
large  contribution  to  the  total  of  $325 
million,  which  is  the   12-year  total   of 
U.S.   procurement   which   Britain   is  to 
provide  until  1977.  Now.  to  provide  that 
seven  of  the  minesweepers  can  be  con- 
structed in  this  country  makes  sense, 
from  a  defense  standpoint  as  well  as 
from  a  recognition  of  the  serious  im- 
portance that  this  is  going  to  have  to 
the  American  shipbuilding  industr>\ 

I  express  my  gratitude,  not  only  in  my 
own  behalf,  but  that  of  my  colleague 
[Mr.  NelsonI  and  of  all  the  people  of 
my  State.  The  people  of  Wisconsin, 
especially  in  the  Sturgeon  Bay,  Superior, 
Manitowoc,  and  other  shipbuilding 
areas,  but  in  other  areas  as  well,  have 
expressed  themselves  very  strongly  on 
this  point,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  and  other  Senators, 
have  done  a  very  fine  job  on  this  bill. 


I  believe  they  were  wise  to  recognize  that 
there  was  some  equity  in  the  House 
position. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
I  stand  second  to  no  one  In  this  body  In 
my  concern  for  the  fate  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
am  the  author,  with  10  cospor^sors.  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  104,  which  I  In- 
troduced here  on  the  16th  of  August, 
which  calls  for  a  study  by  a  commission 
of  the  deterioration  of  oiu-  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  calls  attention  to  our  dwin- 
dling fleet,  as  opposed  to  the  growing 
Soviet  fleet.  That  fleet  is  a  potential  eco- 
nomic weapon  in  the  cold  war. 

I  have  noted  that  we  must  present  a 
complete  program  for  the  renovation  of 
our  merchant  marine  to  Congress  for  its 
consideration  and  action.  It  is  true  that 
about  70  percent  of  our  vessels  now  In 
service  are  17  or  more  years  old;  many  of 
them  are  much  older  than  that.  We  are 
in  a  sad  plight,  with  fewer  than  1.000 
blue-water  vessels  cari-ying  American 
foreign  trade  overseas,  although  we  are 
the  No.  1  naval  power. 

But  I  submit  that  the  building  of 
seven  wooden  hulls  is  not  going  to  have 
a  very  great  effect  on  the  American  ship- 
building industry. 

We  are  talking  about  seven  small 
wooden  hull  vessels,  and  we  are  just  talk- 
ing about  the  hulls.  The  diesel  engines 
and  tubing  are  all  to  be  procured  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

We  have  made  a  commitment  to  the 
British.  They  have  virtually  dismantled 
their  militaty  aircraft  industiT  in  order 
to  rely  almost  in  toto  now  on  the  United 
States  of  America  to  fabricate,  plan,  de- 
sign, and  build  the  militarj'  aircraft  that 
they  win  use,  and  many  of  their  other 
weapons  systems. 

We  are  now  selecting  one  thing  that 
they  are  pretty  good  at.  and  that  Is 
building  wooden  hull  vessels,  and  say- 
ing: "No.  We  will  not  even  let  you  bid 
on  it." 

There  are  a  few  things  that  are  made 
in  my  State  that  are  also  made  by  the 
Britisli.  Perhaps  I  should  have  gotten 
my  oar  In  earlier  and  said:  "Let  us  ex- 
empt a  few  things  that  are  made  in 
Texas." 

This  is  the  kind  of  introspective,  self- 
seeking,  engraft  type  of  exclusion  that 
we  include  in  legislation  that,  if  It  Is  car- 
ried to  its  logical  conclusion,  lets  everj'- 
bodv  who  has  a  special  interest  get  Into 
the 'boat.  Then,  what  will  happen? 

We  must  remember  that  they  are  buy- 
ing S2.5  billion  worth  of  mihtary  hard- 
ware in  this  countrj',  and  we  are  com- 
mitted, not  to  buy  $325  million  worth  of 
supplies,  but  only  to  let  them  bid  on 
$325  million  worth. 

I  think  that  the  House  action  was  not 
responsible.  How  long  can  we  expect  the 
British  Government  to  be  able  to  justify 
to  its  people  the  dismantling  of  a  do- 
mestic industry  on  the  ground  that  the 
United  States  can  supply  that  material 
for  them  and  at  the  same  time  affect  oiu- 
procurement  in  Britain  of  things  they 
can  provide  for  us,  things  that  they  do 


well.  We  from  time  to  time  say:  "Well, 
we  mean  everything  but  little  bitty 
wooden  hull  vessels.  We  mean  ever>-thing 
but  this.  that,  or  some  other  thing  we 
make  in  this  country  that  somebody  back 
home  has  got  a  vested  interest  in  pro- 
tecting." 

The  British  make  a  number  of  things 
that  we  make  In  Texas,  and  they  do  a 
good  job  of  It.  Does  that  mean  that  I 
should  come  here  every  time  there  is  a 
bill  affecting  the  manufacture  of  that 
product  and  say:  "Let  us  bar  this  Item  or 
that  Item?" 

I  hope  that  we  will  not  be  shortsighted 
from  now  on  and  if.  indeed,  we  are  In  a 
position  of  having  to  accept  the^ouse 
position  on  this  matter.  I  hope  that  we 
make  It  clear  In  the  Senate — and  I  hope 
that  somebody  else  will  say  something 
about  it — that  we  will  not  make  it  a  re- 
curring practice  to  exclude  this  or  that 
Item. 

If  we  do  that,  we  cannot  expect  to 
m.aintaln  good  relations  with  the  British. 
We  have  been  urging  them:  'Please  keep 
your  military  commitment.  Please  help  us 
poUce  the  world  from  Asia  to  Hong 
Kong." 

The  British  say:  'Good  grief.  We  can  t 
afford  it.  The  pound  is  in  danger.  We  are 
overextended.  We  are  facing  an  unfavor- 
able balance  of  payments." 

How  do  we  expect  them  to  aid  us  In 
mihtary  commitments  all  over  the  world 
If  we  pull  this  kind  of  doublecross  on 
them,  and  that  Is  precisely  what  It  is. 

I  hope  that  this  will  not  be  a  habit  In 
the  future. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  along  the 
line  of  what  the  Senator  has  been  say- 
ing, I  think  it  might  be  well  to  place  in 
the  Record  the  fact  that  we  have  firm 
orders  from  Great  Britain  at  the  present 
time— and  this  is  ju.st  a  part  of  it— for  50 
F-111  aircraft  with  support,  over  200 
F-4  aircraft  with  support,  over  60  C-130 
aircraft  with  support,  15  Chinook  heU- 
copters  with  support,  and  Polans  equip- 
ment for  submarines  with  support,  all  of 
which  comes  to  more  than  S2.5  billion. 
This  is  just  one  point  that  I  bring  up 
along  the  Une  of  the  statement  expressed 
so  ablv  and  well  here  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
for  including  that  Itemized  Ust.  It  is  an 
accurate  list. 

I  point  out  further  that  the  provision 
of  those  items  includes  the  job  of  render- 
ing support  on  those  items.  We  will  be 
selling  spare  parts  on  those  things  for 
a  long  time. 

What  we  propose  to  do  here,  if  we 
refuse  to  accept  the  House  position  on 
the  Amendment  No.  18.  would  be  to  say 
to  them:  "You  can  come  in  and  bid  on 
the  construction  of  these  wooden  hulls. 
We  are  not  saying  that  we  will  buy  them 
from  you.  You  can  bid  on  them,  but  the 
machinery  and  the  tubing  and  every- 
thing else  will  be  made  in  our  country." 
This  is  pretty  petty  on  the  part  of  a 
great  power  like  the  United  States  of 
America,  with  its  tremendous  gross  na- 
tional product,  to  engage  in  this  kind 
of  practice,  In  my  judgment. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  principle  Involved  here,  I  would 
like  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  address 
himself  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
not  intended  to  undertake  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  very  able  statement  made 
on  this  subject  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  other  body 
has  made  a  grievous  mistake  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter.  It  Is  not  going  to 
help  anyone  in  this  country  very  greatly, 
and  It  Is  going  to  tend  to  impair  the 
image  of  this  Nation  as  one  which  carries 
out  its  commitments  to  the  letter. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  made  It  perfectly  clear  that 
this  Is  not  a  precedent,  and  that  we  In- 
tend in  the  future  to  undertake  to  see 
that  commitments  of  this  kind  are  car- 
ried out. 

I  will  say  in  all  candor  that  I  think  It 
would  be  somewhat  better  if  the  commit- 
tees of  the  respective  Houses  had  been 
completely  advised  of  the  commitments 
that  had  been  made.  However,  that  was 
not  done.  The  Senate  would  have  been 
In  a  much  stronger  position  If  that  had 
been  the  case. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  said  that 
it  does  not  mean  that  we  will  award  the 
contract  to  the  British  yards.  It  only 
means  that  the  British  yards  would  be 
permitted  to  bid  without  application  of 
the  "buy  America"  differential  on  the 
construction  of  these  seven  wooden 
minesweepers,  which  are  very  small 
vessels. 

While  It  Is  likely  that  these  vessels 
would  be  built  in  the  British  yards.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  engines  and 
other  equipment  will  have  to  be  procured 
in  the  United  States.  It  does  get  Into  a 
rather  petty  classification  when  we 
create  such  a  tremendous  commotion 
over  a  small  item. 

As  I  said,  we  do  not  consider  It  to  be  a 
precedent.  In  the  future,  I  hope  that  we 
will  have  a  clear  understanding  with  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
with  relation  to  these  matters,  so  that 
no  one  can  claim  that  he  was  not  fully 
advised  or  that  any  advantage  was  being 
taken  of  him  or  of  his  constituency. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  on  my  feet. 
I  wish  to  express  my  profound  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI.  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  YouNcl.  and  to  the  other  Senate 
conferees  for  the  magnificent  job  they 
did  on  this  measure. 

I  did  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  on  the 
bill  in  committee.  Unfortunately.  I  could 
not  be  present  at  the  time  the  bill  was 
taken  up  on  the  Senate  floor  nor  when  It 
went  to  conference. 

I  do  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
this  bill  is  more  than  $1.6  billion  below 
the  budget  figure  that  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

I  think  I  can  say  that  the  requested 
funds  were  eliminated  with  most  extreme 
care  and  that  no  muscle  or  bone  from 
oiu-  fighting  forces  has  been  in  anywise 
affected  by  that  reduction.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantial sum  of  money.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  bill 


this  year  in  which  a  comparable  simount 
or  larger  percentage  of  the  total  has 
been  eliminated. 

I  congratulate  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  this  body — and  I  can  do  it  with 
all  modesty,  because  I  was  not  sitting 
in  the  conference — on  the  magnificent 
job  they  did  in  reconciling  the  positions 
of  the  two  bodies  and  reporting  out  a 
sum  that  was  below  both  that  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House.  I  am  very 
pleased  and  very  proud  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  I  am  honored  to  chair,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  for  the  magnifi- 
cent job  they  did. 

I  wish  to  reiterate,  before  I  take  my 
seat,  that  this  Ls  In  nowise  to  be  con- 
sidered a  precedent,  but  rather  it  Is 
merely  a  matter  of  such  little  conse- 
quence to  the  overall  relations  between 
the  two  nations  that  it  did  not  justify 
holding  up  this  bill  any  longer  and  de- 
laying very  Important  contracts  that 
should  be  let  which  have  a  direct  rela- 
tionship to  the  fighting  power  and 
sti-ength  of  the  American  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  and  express  great  delight 
that  he  is  here  to  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair*.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  notwithstanding  rule  12,  the 
Senate  agree  to  a  vote  on  the  pending 
matter  at  10  minutes  after  5  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  object.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  been  in  the  com- 
mittee room  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  I  did  not  know  that 
this  bill  had  been  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  until  I  was  notified  there. 
Therefore,  I  need  answers  to  a  few  ques- 
tions for  my  information. 

After  this  dlscussfon  I  will  be  Inter- 
ested, may  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  in  reaching  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement;  but  I  am  in  no  posi- 
tion to  agree  to  such  a  request  until  I 
have  all  the  information  I  need  before 
I  vote.  I  have  missed  the  Senator's  pre- 
liminar>'  remarks,  and  I  am  sorry  if  there 
will  be  some  repetition. 

My  understanding  is  that  in  connec- 
tion with  the  conference  report,  the 
House  conferees  went  back  to  the  House 
for  instructions.  Is  my  understanding 
correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
with  respect  to  what  is  called  the  Byrnes 
amendment,  which  related  to  the  con- 
struction of  naval  vessels  in  foreign  ship- 
yards. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  It  correct  that  the 
House,  by  a  vote  of  nearly  100  ma- 
jority  

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  A  majority  of  89 
were  in  favor  of  Insisting  on  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Byrnes  amendment.  I  will 
give  the  Senator  the  exact  figures  on 


that  vote,  so  he  will  have  the  Informa- 
tion before  him.  It  pertained  to  amend- 
ment No.  18.  The  vote  was  233  to  144. 

Although  I  do  not  know  which  side 
the  Senator  is  on,  I  say  further  that  it 
was  only  after  the  most  exhaustive  con- 
sideration  

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  on  the  House  side. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Of  this  matter  that  we 
decided  to  yield  without  asking  the  Sen- 
ate to  vote  for  a  further  conference. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  I 
imderstand  the  procedure  before  I  vote. 
Does  the  vote  in  the  House,  in  effect, 
mean  that  the  House  has  rejected  the 
report  of  its  conferees? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Not  at  all.  It  means 
that  it  has  accepted  the  report  of  the 
conferees  but  voted  to  stand  firm  on  the 
Byrnes  amendment.  It  was  reported  In 
disagreement  by  the  conferees,  and  the 
House  then  voted  to  stand  by  its  posi- 
tion. But  the  remainder  of  the  confer- 
ence report  has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  situation  in  the 
Senate  at  the  present  moment  that  the 
House  conferees  have  receded  on  this 
matter? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  They  moved  to  in- 
sist on  the  inclusion  of  the  Byrnes 
amendment — offered  by  Representative 
Byrnes,  of  Wisconsin — which  would 
prohibit  Great  Britain  being  allowed  to 
bid  on  these  minesweepers. 

The  Senate  took  the  other  position, 
and  deleted  the  Byrnes  amendment.  In 
conference  we  did  not  yield  and  they  did 
not  yield.  We  agreed  on  everv'thlng  else 
in  the  bill.  They  took  the  Bynies  amend- 
ment back  in  actual  di.=;a5reement,  and 
on  a  rollcall  vote,  which  I  have  already 
recited,  the  House  voted  to  stand  by  Its 
original  position  on  the  Byrnes  amend- 
ment, which  prohibited  the  construction 
of  ships  in  foreign  shipyards. 

The  Senate  conferees  recommend  to 
the  Senate  that  the  Senate  recede.  If 
that  motion  is  agreed  to.  the  Byrnes 
amendment  will  be  a  part  of  the  law. 

Mr,  MORSE.  I  was  not  aware  of  that 
point.  That  is  the  procedure  I  want  to 
understand. 

So  that  when  we  have  the  rollcall  vote 
in  the  Senate,  it  is  in  effect,  a  rollcall 
vote  that  the  Senate  conferees  recede  on 
the  Byrnes  amendment.  Is  my  under- 
standing correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  will  be  three 
votes.  We  first  must  vote  on  the  confer- 
ence report.  Following  that  vote,  I  will 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  amend- 
ments Nos.  12.  14,  20.  21,  and  36,  which 
are  t!ie  amendments  in  technical  dis- 
agreement. When  these  amendments  are 
disposed  of,  I  will  then  move  that  the 
Senate  recede  on  amendment  No.  18, 
which  is  the  Byrnes  amendment.  This 
procedure  provides  the  Senate  with  an 
opportunity  to  vote  specifically  on  the 
Byrnes  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  soriy.  I  am  still 
perplexed. 

Let  us  assume,  hypothetically,  that 
we  adopt  the  conference  report.  That 
does  not  mean  that  you  have  an  agree- 
ment with  the  House,  if  the  House  is 
standing  firm  on  the  Byrnes  amendment. 
All  it  means  is  that  you  go  back  to  con- 
ference  
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Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  We  can  take  a  vote 
in  the  Senate  instead  of  going  back  to 
conference.  We  can  take  a  vote  here, 
following  the  agreement  on  the  remain- 
der of  the  report,  and  that  would  adopt 
the  Byrnes  amendment  into  the  bill. 
Mr.  MORSE.  If  we  take  the  conference 

report 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  amendment  is  in 
disagreement.  The  remainder  of  the  bill 
has  been  agreed  to. 

The  first  question  will  come  on  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report,  which 
does  not  affect  this  amendment  in  any 
degree.  The  second  question  will  come  on 
the  motion  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  with  respect  to  the  five 
amendments  in  tecimical  disagreement, 
which  will  be  followed  by  a  motion  deal- 
ing specifically  with  the  Byrnes  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Take  me  through  the 
next  step.  Let  us  assume,  hypothetically, 
that  the  Senate  adopts  the  conference 

report  and 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  has  no  effect  what- 
ever on  the  Byrnes  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  on  the  rollcall  vote, 
the  Senate  refuses  to  recede  with  respect 
to  amendment  No.  18. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  means  that  the  bill 
will  be  sent  back  to  conference,  to  con- 
sider further  the  Byrnes  amendment. 

But  I  may  say  that  in  view  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  that  is  a  highly  un- 
likely and  speculative  question  that  the 
Senator  has  raised. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  seen  so  many 
highly  unlikely  and  speculative  things 
come  to  pass  in  the  Senate,  that  I  want 
to  look  at  that  bridge  before  I  crossed 
it. 

I  understand  the  procedure.  I  only 
wish  to  say  that  I  completely  agree  with 
the  position  of  the  House,  for  several 
reasons.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
put  forth  the  most  important  reason, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  I  had  looked 
into  the  matter  and  found  that  the  legis- 
lative committee,  I  am  advised,  had  not 
been  advised  by  the  administration  that 
it  was  seeking  to  eliminate  this  arrange- 
ment. So  the  legislative  committee,  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  apparently 
was  confronted  with  an  accomplished 
fact — that  the  understanding  had  been 
entered  into.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  know  that  that 
is  wholly  correct,  but  that  is  essentially 
correct.  We  knew  that  an  agreement  was 
in  process — at  least  I  did.  as  chairman. 
I  was  apprised  of  that  fact  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

I  may  say  that,  of  course.  It  is  not 
binding  on  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  well  aware  of  that,  as  is  every  other 
Member  of  this  body.  If  the  executive 
department  is  not  aware  of  it,  they  will 
be  when  the  vote  is  had  on  this  amend- 
ment. But  under  our  system,  the  execu- 
tive branch  cannot  commit  this  Nation 
to  a  proposal  of  this  kind  without  the 
approval  of  Congress. 


In  this  Instant  case  I  would  think,  al- 
though we  were  not  auivised  of  all  the 
details,  that  the  agreement  was  highly 
favorable  to  this  country  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  balance  of  trade.  It  would 
give  us  about  $2.5  billion  to  make  up  for 
the  enormous  loss  we  have  had  In  the 
balance  of  trade  and  help  protect  what 
little  gold  reserves  we  have  left.  But  ap- 
parently the  other  body  did  not  see  it  that 
way.  They  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  Senate,  rather  than  prolong  the 
passage  of  the  bill  with  its  hundreds  of 
other  items  of  much  greater  importance, 
in  my  opinion,  will  agree  with  the  House 
and  will  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  is  the  first  point  I 
want  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  about. 
I.  too,  am  accustomed  to  the  growing 
trend  in  this  country  of  the  executive 
branch  entering  into  arrangements, 
agreements,  or  imdcr.standings  with  for- 
eign countries  without  officially  notifying 
the  committees  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
their  arrangements  until  after  it  is  an 
accomplished  fact;  then  they  present 
them  to  us.  That  is  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems developing  in  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  RUSSfeLL.  I  agree  u1th  the  Sena- 
tor. I  think  lit  is  a  mistake  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  I  to  enter  into  these  agree- 
ments without  at  least  taking  into  their 
confidence  the  committees  that  are  di- 
rectly affected.  So  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  concerned,  I  have  no  hesitancy 
in  voting  against  any  arrangement  the 
executive  branch  makes,  whether  or  not 
it  has  advised  the  Congress  of  its  pur- 
poses. I  go  on  my  obligation  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  my  oath  of  office  and  vote  for 
what  I  think  is  good  for  the  country.  I 
vote  against  what  I  think  is  injurious, 
whatever  the  source  of  thinking  of  the 
agreement. 

It  so  happens  that  in  this  instance,  as 
a  procedural  matter.  Congress  had  not 
been  advised.  However,  this  Is  one  of  the 
few  contracts  made  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  recent  years  that  is  highly 
favorable  to  the  econonilc  position  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  the  record 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  on  the  prin- 
ciple I  am  talking  about.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  one  of  the  encouragements  to  me  In 
taking  the  position  I  have  taken  because 
of  my  respect  for  his  understanding  of 
our  constitutional  system. 

However,  if  we  do  not  stop  always 
yielding  to  this  kind  of,  what  I  consider 
to  be.  extra  constitutional  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  administration,  I  do  not  know 
when  the  trend  will  stop.  This  principle 
is  worth  a  lot  to  the  American  people 
that  cannot  be  spelled  out  In  dollars  and 
cents;  what  some  may  think  of  as  favor- 
able contracts  that  secret  economic 
diplomacy  has  resulted  In. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience 
with  this  problem  in  connection  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  In  deal- 
ings with  Latin  America.  In  recent  years 
we  have  made  some  progress  In  correct- 
ing the  situation,  because  now,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions listening  to  me  know,  there  has 
been  quite  a  change  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment's dealings  with  our  Committee  on 
Latin   America.    They   know   they   had 


better  not  come  up  to  us  about  an  agree- 
ment entered  Into  about  which  we  only 
had  rumors,  or  not  even  rumors.  They 
are  beginning  to  pay  some  attention  to 
what  the  constitutional  process  calls  for. 
When  I  heard  that  we  were  dealing 
here,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  with 
another  secret  deal  as  being  entered  into, 
in  this  case  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  Great  Britain.  I  did  not  look 
on  it  with  favor.  I  would  vote  against  it 
if  that  was  the  only  mistake  made.  We 
have  to  stop  the  administration  from 
entering  into  these  deals  ahead  of  time 
and  then  coming  to  us  and  sa>ing.  "You 
cannot  let  us  down.  We  got  it  negotiated. 
It  was  hard  to  do,  We  had  to  make  con- 
cessions, but  we  got  many  benefits." 

That  is  the  line.  I  heard  it  for  many 
years,  but  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
relationship  of  cooperation  that  should 
exist  between  the  administration  and 
the  committees  of  Congress.  As  long  as 
we  take  it  they  are  going  to  give  it  to  us. 
But  when  we  start  exercising  our  rights 
of  checking  that  extralegal  conduct  of 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  we 
can  stop  it. 

Not  long  ago  we  had  this  problem  in 
connection  with  proposals  for  amending 
the  OAS  Charter,  Some  of  us  got  wind 
of  it  and  suggested  on  our  initiative  that 
the  department  come  and  tell  us  about  It. 
When  we  put  them  on  the  spot,  so  to 
speak,  they  said  negotiations  had  been 
going  on  and  commitments  made.  We 
made  clear  that  if  they  were  to  bring  up 
a  treaty  based  on  those  commitments, 
they  were  headed  for  serious  trouble  In 
committee  and  o?f  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

This  is  what  the  Fulbright  resolution 
is  about:  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  place  a  check  on  the  executive 
branch  from  doing  this  very  thing.  I 
hope  that  when  we  get  to  the  Fulbright 
resolution,  we  will  be  able  to  convince  a 
good  many  Senators  that  we  cannot  ap- 
prove of  these  behind-the-scenes  agree- 
ments; we  have  to  deny  them, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  :  think  this  matter  has 
been  through  the  wringer  so  much  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  knows  now 
that  it  would  be  better  to  notify  the 
committes  in  advance. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  a  won- 
derful optimist.  If  the  Senator  thinks 
they  will  learn  without  turndowns,  I 
think  he  is  wrong.  The  only  way  to  exer- 
cise the  right  of  Congress  is  to  exercise 
it.  When  they  bring  up  behind-the- 
scenes  agreements,  we  should  reject  them 
until  they  go  through  normal  proce- 
dures. I  would  have  voted  against  this 
deal  on  that  principle  alone.  I  shall  vote 
against  it. 

MARGINAL     INDUSTRIES    SHOULD     NOT    BE     SACRI- 
FICED    FOR     PROFrrABLE     INDUSTRIES 

That  brings  me  to  my  second  point. 
I  will  vote  against  it  because  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  deal  on  my  own  country.  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  argument  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  deminis  problem 
here  of  seven  wooden  hulls.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  a  precedent  that  is  mighty  im- 
portant to  the  defense  economy  of  this 
country. 

From  reading  the  House  debate  and 
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the  communications  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  these  minesweepers  are 
being  offered  for  foreign  bidding  because 
the  American  bidders  are  small  ship- 
yards. They  are  not  the  giants  of  in- 
dustry that  maintain  stables  of  expense 
account  lobbyists  to  create  and  track 
down  Defense  contracts. 

They  are  the  sacrificial  lambs  in  this 
deal  with  Britain.  Their  sacrifice  is  in- 
tended to  bring  even  more  business — 
foreign  business — to  the  huge  aircraft 
companies  that  already  receive  the  vast 
proportion  of  U.S.  defense  contracts. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  is  an  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  Pentagon,  that 
Is  a  big-business  attitude.  It  says:  "To 
heck  with  the  little  fellow."  We  had  bet- 
ter start  paying  more  attention  to  the 
small  business  problems  in  this  country. 
It  is  the  small  businesses  that  are  in  eco- 
nomic trouble,  not  the  big-business  air- 
craft manufacturers,  such  as  Lockheed, 
General  Dynamics,  Boeing,  Martin,  and 
the  rest.  The  big  companies  are  making 
economic  killings  out  of  contracts  with 
our  own  Government  for  our  own  great 
air  armada.  Those  companies  are  not 
starving  for  want  of  contracts  from  Eng- 
land, Germany,  or  any  other  country. 

We  have  enough  to  worry  about  on  an 
economic  basis  and  a  full-employment 
basis  in  this  country,  without  worrying 
about  the  aircraft-manufacturing  indus- 
try. We  had  better  pay  attention  to  how 
we  are  letting  slip  away  a  highly  im- 
portant shipbuilding  industry  in  this 
countr>'.  Seven  wooden  hulls  are  merely 
a  symbol.  In  this  instance,  of  the  plight 
of  the  small  shipbuilding  firms  in  this 
country.  They  are  desperate  for  con- 
tracts They  are  the  ones  that  should  be 
guaranteed  defense  business.  The  for- 
eign competition  should  come  In  Indus- 
tries that  have  ample  business. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  past 
few  years  for  the  Pentagon  to  involve 
itself  not  only  in  this  instance  but  in 
other  instances  of  ship  construction  in 
foreign  shipyards.  We  had  better  take  a 
look  at  the  interests  and  the  rights  of 
the  small  shipbuilding  interests  on  the 
gulf,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  two  coasts 
of  the  country.  We  can  take  all  the  lead 
pencils  we  want  and  add  up  the  so-called 
dollars-and-cents  balance  sheet  to  show 
the  losses  on  the  seven  hulls,  as  to  which 
It  Is  argued  that  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bid. 

I  shall  let  time  prove  me  wrong  if 
Senators  think  such  bids  will  not  end 
up  In  British  shipyards,  whose  wage 
standards  are  not  comparable  with  the 
high  standards  of  our  own  yards.  If 
Senators  think  the  foreign  shipyards  are 
not  going  to  get  business,  they  could  not 
be  more  wrong,  in  my  Judgment.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  this  arrangement. 

He  Is  a  great  symbol  that  we  ought 
to  protect.  We  ought  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  we  are  going  to  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  protecting  our 
own  shipbuilding  industry.  There  is 
where  we  have  an  employment  problem. 
There  is  where  we  need  to  put  men  to 
work.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  men  to 
work  in  the  manufacture  of  militar>' 
aircraft  in  this  country:  the  aircraft 
manufacturers  are  loaded  with  con- 
tracts. 


These  small  yards  know  that  the  re- 
pair work  will  be  done  in  British  yards, 
too,  and  because  they  are  prototype  ves- 
sels, future  minesweepers  will  also  be 
built  in  Britain. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  rty  remarks  two 
communications  I  have  received  from 
affected  Oregon  businesses  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

WrLLAMETTE   ISON    &   STEEL   CO., 

August  29,  1967. 
Hon.  Wayne  Mobse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  respectfully  refer 
you  to  Appropriations  BUI  HR  10738  con- 
taining Rep.  Byrnes  amendment  prohibiting 
vise  of  any  funds  appropriated  therein  for  use 
in  buUdl-ig  U.S.  naval  ships  In  Foreign  yards. 
We  understand  that  this  Is  the  one  Issue 
outstanding  between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  Appropriations  Bill,  and  It  Is 
to  come  up  for  consideration  on  Septem- 
ber 12. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  certainly 
urge  you  to  please  vote  to  retain  the  Byrnes' 
amendment  or  any  other  leglslatlci  that  will 
prohibit  the  biUldlng  of  U.S.  Navy  ships  In 
foreign  yards. 

We  do  not  enter  the  field  of  new  con- 
struction here  in  Portland.  Oregon,  but  we 
do  endeavor  to  provide  an  average  of  400  to 
600  steady  jobs  on  repairs  and  reconversions 
of  Navy  vessels,  and  It  is  very  obvious  that 
shouldthe  building  of  U.S.  naval  vessels  be 
permitted  in  foreign  yards,  It  would  be  only 
ii  matter  of  time  until  repair  and  conversion 
work  would  follow. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economic  logic  and 
patriotic  common  sense,  we  Just  cannot  see 
where  contracting  work  to  foreigners  that 
should  be  accomplished  by  American  work- 
men is  buying  us  anything.  We  have  seen 
many  thousands  of  man-days  lost  here  In  our 
shops  in  Portland  to  foreign  turbine  and 
valve  manufacturers  on  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, Corps  of  Engineers  and  Public  Utility 
District  Projects  which  are  paid  for  with 
American  taxpayers'  dollars.  We  cannot  com- 
prehend a  government  policy  such  as  this, 
and  any  justification  Is  unrealistic.  Please 
bear  In  mind  that  If  we  make  a  profit  on 
our  work,  the  Federal  and  State  corporation 
taxes  take  over  bO'Tc  of  It.  Then  too.  con- 
sidering the  raw  material  from  the  point  of 
origin,  at  least  80%  of  our  end  product  rep- 
resents labor,  and  all  of  our  people  enjoy  at 
least  a  participation  In  Income  taxes  of  both 
Federal  and  State  up  to  25  to  30%  of  their 
gross  wages.  This  Is  Important  revenue,  and 
In  view  of  our  deplorable  unbalanced  budget, 
It  should  not  be  lost.  Furthermore,  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  gold  drain  are  In  a 
rather  sad  state. 

With  these  things  In  mind.  It  Is  so  obvious 
to  us  that  Just  the  thought  of  building  U.S. 
Navy  ships  In  foreign  yards  is  not  worthy  of 
serious  discussion.  We  certainly  hope  that 
you  share  our  opinion  on  this  Issue,  and 
that  you  uphold  Mr.  Byrnes'  amendment 
prohibiting  any  funds  for  foreign  construc- 
tion. 

Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  W.  WINTZ. 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 


COLt-'MBIA   ASBESTOS  CO., 

Portland,  Oreg.,  August  30, 1967. 
Re  HR.  10738. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  understand  that 
Bill  HR-10738,  Defense  Appropriations  Bill 
will    be    returned    for    consideration    of   the 


Byrnes  (R.Wlsc.)  amendment  to  prohibit 
funds  to  build  ships  for  the  U.S.  Navy  In 
foreign  ship  yards.  We  understand  that  this 
Is  scheduled  for  final  vote  on  September  12, 
1967. 

In  a  future  emergency,  such  as  we  have 
experienced  In  the  past.  It  would  be  well  to 
have  Immediate  facilities  to  construct  ships 
In  this  country.  However,  If  we  award  U.S. 
Navy  ship  contracts  to  foreign  countries,  It 
may  discourage  some  of  our  local  yards  which 
will  cause  them  to  dismantle  their  present 
facilities. 

You  of  course  realize  that  our  local  yards 
profits  are  limited,  and  these  profits  are  also 
subject  to  Federal  Income  Taxes,  State  In- 
come Taxes,  real  estate  and  personal  prop- 
erty taxes,  without  considering  the  loss  of 
Payrolls  to  our  workmen,  when  construction 
contracts  are  awarded  to  foreign  countries. 

After  considering  the  possible  losses  that 
we  could  have,  we  believe  that  you  will  give 
the  Byrnes  Amendment  your  very  serious 
consideration,  and  vote  to  prohibit  building 
U.S.  Navy  ships  In  foreign  countries. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  D.  Fox. 
Secretary -Treasurer. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  finishing 
this  point,  let  me  say  that  I  would  vote 
against  adopting  a  conference  report  that 
would  permit  carrying  out  this  deal  that 
the  Pentagon  entered  into  without  even 
notifying  committees  of  the  Senate,  not 
only  because  of  the  principle  I  have  al- 
ready discussed,  which  I  considered  to  be 
an  extra-legal  course  of  action  for  the 
Pentagon,  but  also  because  on  the  merits 
I  think  the  small  shipbuilding  yards  of 
this  country  should  be  protected  by  re- 
jection of  this  deal.  This  symbol  will 
spread  to  other  contractors  if  we  do  not 
stop  it  today.  If  we  can  make  perfectly 
clear  that  we  are  not  going  to  approve 
this  deal,  then  perhaps  the  administra- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  will  take 
a  look  at  some  of  the  other  deals  they 
may  be  contemplating  and  take  judicial 
notice  that  they  are  for  the  transferral 
of  other  maritime  contracts,  especially 
when  the  small  maritime  businesses  in 
this  country  would  be  interested. 

The  third  and  last  point  I  wish  to 
make — I  do  not  ask  for  agreement  on  it — 
deals  with  basic  philosophical  views  in 
regard  to  how  much  we  are  promoting 
peace  by  encouraging  arms  races. 

If  we  read  the  British  press  we  know 
there  are  no  "huzzahs"  being  shouted 
over  in  Great  Britain  about  a  contract 
for  the  building  of  the  F-lllB.  There  is 
a  divided  public  opinion.  There  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  Britain  will  ever  buy  them, 
even  if  it  is  ever  perfected.  The  deal 
could  end  up  like  the  Skybolt  deal  ended. 
I  am  not  too  enthusiastic  in  the  name  of 
the  balance-of-payments  argument  con- 
tributing to  what  I  think  in  the  long 
term  will  prove  to  be  increasing  the 
danger  of  war  by  encouraging  Great 
Britain  to  buy  these  planes  when,  at  the 
same  time,  she  wants  to  reduce  her  man- 
power in  Germany  on  the  basis  of  her 
balance-of-payments  problem — another 
rationalization  she  gives,  although  she 
has  never,  at  any  time,  kept  her  commit- 
ments under  NATO. 

Thus,  I  have  a  few  doubts  in  my  mind 
as  to  whether  agreement  for  the  build- 
ing of  more  mankillers  in  the  air  is  the 
way  to  promote  peace.  I  would  be  much 
more  interested  if  they  were  building 
passenger  planes,  which  would  be  more 
conducive  toward  promoting  peace,  than 
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building  the  F-lllB  to  be  used  for  fur- 
ther devastation  and  possible  annihila- 
tion of  civilization  itself,  if  we  get  into 
that  third  world  war. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  the  deal,  if  it 
materializes.  I  do  not  think  we  are  help- 
ing our  reputation  around  the  world  by 
encouraging  Great  Britain  to  buy  these 
mankillers  in  the  air  from  the  United 
States.  I  would  much  rather  sell  her 
something  else  which  v.-ould  promote 
peace. 

Therefore,  let  the  Record  show  that  I 
shall  vote  against  the  conference  report, 
and  if  given  the  opportunity,  shall  vote 
to  support  the  House  in  the  position  it 
has  taken  on  ship  construction, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  the 
purp>ose  of  making  a  unanimous-consent 
request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOrS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  occur  at  25  minutes  to  6 
o'clock,  and  that  that  vote  be  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ments in  disagreement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  includes  the 
Byrnes  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
object,  and  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  favor  the  idea  of  deals  being 
made  behind  the  back  of  Congress,  with- 
out Congress  being  informed.  I  just  fail 
to  understand  why  we  select  out  one  itern 
and  say,  "Tliis  is  one  you  cannot  have." 

I  think  what  we  should  do,  perhaps,  is* 
to  have  some  reservations  in  the  Senate 
that  we  are  not  going  to  approve  any 
more  such  deals,  or  at  least  not  permit 
any  such  deals  unless  Congress  is  fully 
informed. 

Mr.  President,  I  imderstand  that  the 
F-111  program  has  come  in  for  further 
discussion  this  afternoon,  and  I  would 
like  to  add  a  few  thoughts  on  wiiat  has 
become  a  continuing  dialog  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

First,  I  hope  that  Senators  will  resist 
the  temptation  to  blame  the  contractors 
and  their  employees  for  shortcomings 
which  are,  in  fact,  a  direct  result  of  an 
originally  mistaken  management  deci- 
sion in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

Neither  General  Dynamics  nor  Grum- 
man Aircraft,  nor  their  employees,  is  at 
fault  in  this  controversy  which  properly 
lies  onlv  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Nor  are  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force  to  be  ridiculed  and  penal- 
ized for  their  civilian  superiors'  bad 
decisions. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  must  today 
view  this  problem  from  where  we  are  to- 
day, not  from  where  we  were  2  years  ago. 
It  is  Impossible  to  turn  back  the  clock. 
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The  facts  are  that  both  the  NavT  and 
Air  Force  desperately  need  new  and  ad- 
vanced aircraft  to  face  the  enemy  threat 
projected  for  the  1970's.  I  know  all  Sena- 
tors are  concerned  that  those  aircraft  be 
provided. 

The  original  managerial  decision  on 
the  F-111  was  abysmally  bad.  One  air- 
craft cannot  be  made  to  do  the  work  of 
two  or  four.  It  cannot  be  the  best  high 
and  the  best  low.  It  cannot  be  the  best 
fast  and  the  best  slow.  It  cannot  be  a 
top  penetrator  and  a  top  loiterer.  This 
was  obvious  from  the  first  to  everybody 
but  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  sub- 
sequent contractor  and  technicians  can- 
not be  blamed  for  the  massive  problems 
flowing  from  such  a  mistaken  original 
concept. 

But,  neither  can  our  Navy  and  Air 
Force  be  doomed  to  exist  in  the  1970's 
with  no  plane  because  we  cannot  give 
them  a  perfect  plane.  The  tyranny  of 
time  and  enemy  threat  force  us  today  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation.  We  must 
continue  to  develop  and  perfect  the  F- 
11  lA  and  the  F-lllB  because  for  all 
their  problems  they  are  a  workable  weap- 
ons system  and  the  best  that  can  be 
available  when  we  need  them. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  in  this  Cham- 
ber or  outside  of  it  expected  that  the  few 
alreadv-flvinp  research  models  of  the  F- 
11  IB  w-ouid  be  either  perfect  or  combat 
readv.  Research  models  never  are.  Tliose 
who 'tell  us  the  F-lllB  research  models 
are  not  suitable  for  combat  are  attacking 
a  strawman— they  were  never  supposed 
to  be  suitable  for  combat.  This  Senate's 
proper  concern  has  been  that  the  F-lllB 
program  proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion 
toward  developing  a  combat-suitable 
plane.  That  is  exactly  what  is  going  to 
happen  unless  we  substitute  emotion  for 
com.monsense. 

If  anv  Senator  in  the  Chamber  can  tell 
me  where  and  how  we  can  start  from 
^cratch  and  produce  for  the  Navy  a  bet- 
ter plane  in  time  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  very  near  future.  I  will  be 
the  first  to  join  the  Senator  in  accom- 
plishing that  goal. 

But  it  simply  cannot  be  done  m  nme. 
I  would  like  to  make  another  important 
point  today.  I  see  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  quoted 
todav  by  UPI  as  saying  the  "v.hole  fam- 
ily" of  F-111  planes  is  somehow  unsatis- 
factory. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  the  F-111  A— the  Air 
Force  version— lumped  into  what  have 
previously  been  concerns  directed  at  the 
Navy  version. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Air  Force  ver- 
sion is  progressing  very  nicely  indeed  and 
may  even  be  engaged  in  combat  opera- 
tions before  the  year  is  out. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  testimony  on 
the  value  of  the  Air  Force  version  come 
from  the  Air  Force  test  pilots  who  have 
fiown  the  aircraft  at  Nellis  Air  Force 
Base.  Nev.  A  complete  report  on  these 
pilot  reactions  was  published  a  month 
ago  in  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record  subsequent 
to  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 
Mr.   TOWER.   I   want   to   quote  just 


briefly  from  the  detailed  reports  from 
talented  test  pilots  as  published  in  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram: 

Col.  James  Randall  said  the  F-lllA 
•'exceeds  expectations." 

Gen.  R.  G.  Taylor  calls  the  F-111  A  "a 
great  airplane." 

Col.  Robert  Mead  calls  the  F-lllA  "a 
fine  bird." 

Col.  Charles  Reed  calls  the  F-lllA  a 
pilot's  "complete  challenge." 

Other  pilots  have  referred  to  It  as  a 
"Cadillac  of  the  air,"  a  "super  battle 
bird."  and  "the  greatest  thing  with  wings 
since  angels." 

I  commend  this  test-pilots'  view  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  hope  that 
they  will  study  carefully  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  F-lllA. 

May  I  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  see  the  F-111 
display  now  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel 
in  conjunction  with  the  Air  Force  As- 
sociation meeting  here.  This  display  con- 
taining a  wing  and  yoke  section  of  the 
plane  provides  a  clear  explanation  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  aircraft. 

The  F-111  A  is  a  variable  swept-wing 
aircraft.  There  is  no  such  aircraft  in 
any  other  country.  The  Soviets  have 
their  version  in  the  embryo  stage.  We 
have  a  variable  swept-wing  aircraft  that 
can  travel  at  high  speed,  at  high  alti- 
tudes; it  can  be  slowed  down  so  that  it 
can  have  a  runway  landing  capability 
with  about  a  3.000-foot  roll. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  go  to  the  Air 
Force  Association  and  take  a  look  at  it. 
The  Russians  have  an  experimental  ver- 
sion; we  have  an  operational  version.  I 
think  we  should  accept  it. 

[From   the   Fort   Worth   Star-Telegram, 

Aug.  15.  19671 

StTPER-BiRD  Going  to  War  Soon— Air  Force 

Pilots  Eager  to  Test  Fill  in  Battle 

(By  Jerry  Flemmons) 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Nev.— The  Fill  is  a 
super  battle  bird,   the  greatest  thing   with 
■R-lngs  since  angels. 

It  is  the  "Cadillac  of  the  Air." 
It  flies  high  and  low,  fast  and  slow,  throws 
a  power  punch  tougher  than  five  World  War 
II  heavy  bombers  and  sniffs  out  targets  like 
a  thirsty  vampire. 

The  Fill  and  Its  Internal  organs  are  a 
"radical  effective  departure"  from  any  con- 
temporary aircraft.  The  supersonic  plane  is 
"the  shape  of  things  to  come." 

Air  Force  pilois — who  should  have  been 
asked  earlier— are  saying  these  things  about 
the  Fort  Worth-built  Fill.  They  Uke  the 
plane.  It  exceeds  expectations,  they  agree. 

All  of  which  causes  one  to  ponder  the  last 
five  exhausting,  often  Infuriating,  years  in 
which  the  swlng-wlng  aircraft  was  treated 
like  a  sweatshop  orphan,  flogged  ulth  angry 
words  and  pushed  around  like  a  shuffleboard 
puck  from  political  whim  to  political  fancy. 
The  doers,  pilots  who  will  use  the  plane, 
have  the  Fill  here,  hardly  a  silver  dollars 
throw  from  Las  Vegas'  gaudy  neon-nylon 
gambling  and  entert.ainment  strip. 

In  the  words  cf  one  pUot,  the  Pill  is  "hav- 
ing its  legs  flown  off." 

"We're  flvlng  in  the  morning.  fl\ing  In  the 
afternoon  and  sitting  in  the  cockpit  when 
its  on  the  ground.  We  want  to  learn  about 
this  aircraft,"  he  added. 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base  Is  a  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand headquarters,  home  of  TAC  Command 
Center— "Central  authoritaUve  agency  for 
deployment  of  fighters  worldwide."  It  is  the 
only  such  center  in  the  continental  United 
States. 
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The  bale's  principal  runway  stretcties  north 
and  south  before  a  bare,  red-clay  mountain. 
Fronting  the  runway  Is  a  wooden  building. 
out  of  which  operates  the  4520th  Combat 
Crew  Training  Unit. 

Presently  the  unit  incorporates  the  activi- 
ties of  about  20  students  and  seven  instructor 
pilots. 

This  Is  Harvest  Reaper. 
The  code  name,  or  project  designation,  will 
carry  the  Fill  to  war.  which  means  Vietnam 
since   Vie'nam  Is   the   only   war   the  United 
States  has  at  the  moment. 

"Or  course.  It  will  be  used  In  Southeast 
Asia,"  one  4520th  member  said,  ''you  don't 
build  a  85  million  aircraft  to  fly  over  the 
Nevada  de.-ert." 

Harvest  Reaper,  however,  officially  Is  a 
closed  subject.  Ask,  and  the  reaciioas  are 
uniformly  similar.  Officers  assume  a  bland 
military  expression,  toe  the  ground  In  ab- 
stract gesture. 

Eyes  turn  to  the  blue  Nevada  sky  or  to  the 
reptilian-backed  scraggy  mountains  which 
ring  the  Las  Vegas  basin.  The  officer  searches 
for  the  right  words.  E\'entually.  he  finds 
them:  "No  comment." 

"No  comment"  Is  a  fine,  standardized,  all- 
purpose  retort  full  of  .security  preservation 
and  non-lnformatlon.  Military  offlclaidom  Is 
no-commenting  Itself  Into  hoarseness. 

What  It  means,  though.  Is  that  the  Pill  Is 
going  to  war.  Soon.  Probably  within  six 
montiis. 

One  clue  to  the  Air  Force's  anxiety  to 
place  the  new  alrcraJt  in  battle  Is  the  fact 
that  the  pilot  training  program  was  sched- 
uled to  begin  In  September  when  first  pro- 
duction models  of  the  PI  HA — Air  Force  ver- 
sion of  the  plane — emerge  from  General 
Dynamics-Port  Worth. 

Instead.  pUots  began  the  familiarization 
procedure  last  month,  leaving  General 
Dynamics  to  rush  tiirough  replacement  parts 
and  ground  support  equipment. 

When  plane  No.  31 — the  first  assembly  line 
model — Is  delivered  to  Nellls  In  September, 
Harvest  Reaper  will  become  the  4480th  Tacti- 
cal Fighter  Wing,  a  250-man  unit  whose  ulti- 
mate strength  will  be  as  many  as  72  Fill's. 

And,  by  Jan.  1,  1968.  or  thereabouts,  the 
Fill  will  be  flying  in  Vietnam. 

The  first  Pill  arrived  here  July  17.  without 
prior  public  announcement  or  f.^nfare  Still. 
word  moved  around  the  base  that  the  al- 
ready-famous plane  was  due  In.  Children, 
wives  and  off-duty  airmen  swarmed  to  the 
field  to  see  the  aircraft 

"It  wasn't  an  arrival.  It  was  a  welcoming." 
That  was  George  Davis,  a  General  Dynam- 
ics-Fort Worth  executive,  speaking.  He  and  a 
GD  crew  are  w.ntching  the  training  with  a 
cautious  eye 

Davis,  who  shoulders  the  heavy  title  of 
executive  aisslstant  to  the  vice  president  In 
charge  of  the  General  Dynamics  P-111  pro- 
gram, admits  his  company  is  maintaining  a 
special  vigil  over  the  swlng-wlng  aircraft 
("closer  than  normal"),  presumibly  because 
of  the  controversy  that  still  rages  around  the 
plane. 

Davis,  a  test  pilot  for  12  years,  has  flown 
his  pet  plane  and  knows  the  project  from 
blueprint  to  finished  product. 

"The  Fill  Is  a  highly  versatile  plane — this 
Is  an  overworked  word — but  It  really  is  readily 
adaptable,"  he  said.  "It  has  a  good  fuel  and 
good  load  capacity,  high  speed,  good  systems, 
can  navigate  well  plus  deliver  a  heavy  weap- 
ons load. 

"One  Fill  can  put  more  bombs  on  target 
than  any  other  contemporary  airplane."  he 
added. 

The  FUl  Is  a  needle-nosed,  crew-of-two 
with  cockpit-loaded  mysterious  black  boxes 
capable  of  directing  the  fighter  anywhere  In 
the  world  in  one  day,  carrying  nuclear  or 
conventional  weapons. 

Its  terrain  radar  scanning  devices  and 
automatic  pilot  capabilities  lock  In  on  any 
target  In  any  kind  of  weather.   Sweptback 


wings  (  "Like  the  ears  of  a  racing  greyhound") 
allow  speeds  up  to  Match  2.5 — about   1.750 

niiies  per  iiour. 

The  Air  Force  doesn't  think  of  it  as  an 
airp'.ane:  It  is  a  weapons  system. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  ordered 
439  of  the  planes,  331  of  which  are  for  TAC. 
Remainder  will  go  to  the  Navy,  Strategic  Air 
Command,  the  Royal  Australian  AJr  Force 
and  the  British  Royal  Air  Force. 

Pilots  are  undergoing  the  transition  from 
conventional  Jet  to  the  super  Fill.  ("We  take 
o5  and  land  and  fly  In  between.")  Here,  there 
Is  no  bombing — yet — nor  Is  there  an  attempt 
to  re.ich  the  maximum  flight  speed. 

TAC  pilots  work  within  a  "tight  envelope" 
of  the  plane's  capability.  Still,  they  test  and 
suggest  Improvements  within  the  restrictions 
Imposed  upon  them. 

What  they  think  Is  important,  perhaps 
more  so  than  the  political  and  high  brass 
faction  which  has  warred  over  the  Fill  since 
Its  conception — five  years  ago. 

Capt.  John  D.  Phillips  Is  an  experienced 
pilot.  He  flrst  flew  the  Fill  at  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base  In  California,  \&ier  came  to  Fort 
Worth  to  continue  training.  He  was  one. of 
four  pilots  who  flew  two  Fill's  to  Paris  in 
June  for  an  air  show. 

"The  weapons  system  is  the  most  advsuiced 
I  h  tve  seen."  he  says.  "Unbelievable. 

"It  Is  far  advanced  over  anything  else  we 
have  got.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  a  pilot 
even  to  see  the  terrain  or  the  target.  He  can 
make  a  hit  by  using  the  terrain  following 
radar. 

"This  (the  Fill)  is  the  forerimner  of  all 
other  aircraft  to  come."  he  added. 

Gen.  R.  G.  Taylor  Is  commander  of  the 
USAF  Tactical  Weapon  Center.  He  has  flown 
the  Fill.  "It's  a  great  airplane,  a  smooth 
airplane,"  he  claims. 

He  particularly  likes  the  plane's  slow  ap- 
proach speeds  and   landing  techniques. 

Col.  James  E.  P.  Randall,  an  18-year  Air 
Force  veteran.  Is  director  of  operations  for 
the  Fill  project.  He  flew  P51s  in  Korea  and 
the  F105  in  Vietnam.  He  has  109  Vi  hours  In 
the  Fl  1 1 .      ^ 

"It  Is  an  easy  airplane,  a  smooth  airplane. 
The  plane  Is  more  than  I  expected,  particu- 
larly the  radar  systems.  The  radar  systems 
exceeded  all  expectations."  he  said. 

The  auto-pllot-radar-scannlng  system  Is  a 
little  unnerving  at  first,  he  said.  "It's  hard 
enough  for  a  pilot  to  trust  himself  to  fly  a 
plane,  let  alone  a  little  black  box." 

Col.    Charles    Reed,    director   of   the   Fill 
project  at  Nellls,  called  the  plane  "real  new 
and  different,  a  complete  challenge  to  pilots.'" 
Capt.  John  Shatz,  the  project  maintenance 
officer,  praised  the  plane's  easy  maintenance 
capabilities.  "It  Is  engineered  and  designed 
well.  Maintenance  was  well  thought  out.  TTie 
craft  Is  easier  to  work  with  than  the  F105. 
Everything  on   the  Fill   Is   tailored   to  fit." 
Col.  Bobby  Mead  Is  the  wing  commander. 
He  Is  a  Vietnam  combat  veteran. 
"It's  easy  to  fly,"  he  says. 
"There  are  a  lot  of  gauges  which  make  It 
look   hard    but   the   gauges   are   easy    to  go 
through  and  control.  A  pilot  can  go  In  blind 
and  still  do  a  good  Job.  good  or  bad  weather. 
"One   of   the   biggest   problems   is   to   get 
used  to  that  guy  In  the  seat  next  to  you." 
(The  Fill  has  lateral  seating  with  the  air- 
craft commander  on  the  left:  the  second  man 
Is   navigator,  systems   operator  and   backup 
pilot.) 

For  those  who  will  fly  It  In  battle,  this  Is 
the  picture  of  the  Fill. 

The  super  battle  bird  Is  going  to  war,  to 
put  the  claims  of  Its  maker  and  Its  fliers  to 
the  ultimate  test,  despite  the  no-commenting 
of  officials. 

Painted  a  natty  two-tone  green  and  tan 
camouflage,   packed    with   computerized   in- 
nards and  holding  the  confidence  of  the  men 
who  will  fly  It,  the  Fill  is  going  to  war. 
That's  war  by  Jan.  1.  1968. 
Happy  New  Year.  Fill. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  said  I 
reserved  the  right  to  object.  I  shall  be 
brief. 

My  understanding  Is  that  the  Senate 
will  vote  on  the  conference  report  and 
then  on  the  so-called  Byrnes  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  vote  for  the  con- 
ference report.  I  shall  then  vote  against 
acceptance  of  the  Byrnes  amendment. 

I  know  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  today  about  the  effect  of  an 
executive  agreement  as  a  commitment 
and  also  about  arms  sales,  but  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment upon  that  basis.  It  seems  to  me,  as 
a  practical  matter,  that  the  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  made  between 
our  Government  and  Great  Britain  are 
greatly  to  our  favor  and  advantage. 

As  I  imderstand  the  Byrnes  amend- 
ment, it  would  require  that  all  United 
States  vessels  be  built  in  American  ship- 
yards. In  studying  the  debate  of  the 
House  I  note  that  the  subject  matter  of 
the  disagreement  concerns  seven  mine- 
sweepers costing  S60.7  million,  and  rep- 
resenting only  about  1  percent  of  the 
total  of  the  shipbuilding  contracts  which 
have  been  let  In  this  country  and  for 
which  appropriations  have  now  been 
made. 

Furthermore,  I  note  from  the  House 
debate  that  Great  Britain  will  purchase 
from  U.S.  industry  82.645.000,000  worth 
of  equipment.  whUe  we  have  agreed  to 
buy  In  return  only  $325  million  worth. 

Presently  Great  Britain  has  reduced 
its  shipping,  and  aviation  construction 
capacities,  with  the  result  that  Great 
Britain  Is  dependent  upon  other  coun- 
tries, and  more  dependent  upon  the 
United  States  for  certain  types  of  pro- 
curement. 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT     AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  previous  order  be  vacated  and  that 
the  Senate  vote  on  the  pending  matter  at 
15  minutes  until  6  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  And  that 
the  vote  be  immediately  followed  by  the 
vote  on  the  amendments  in  disagreement, 
and  that  the  time  after  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  completes  yielding  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  be 
given   to  the  Senator  from   Oklahoma 

[Mr.  MONRONEYl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
floor. 

I  would  hope  the  Senate  would  not 
accept  the  Byrnes  amendment,  for  these 
reasons : 

First,  the  procurement  arrangements 
agreed  to  are  distinctly  to  our  economic 
advantage; 

Second,    our    longstanding    relation- 
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ship  with  Great  Britain  is  unique  in  the 
world  today  in  our  relations  with  other 
countries ; 

Third,  by  reducing  her  aviation  manu- 
facturing facilities  and  domestic  procure- 
ment programs.  Great  Britain  has  placed 
herself  in  a  position  of  great  dependence 
on  U.S.  procurement. 

Last.  I  view  the  Byrnes  amendment  as 
an  Irresponsible  act  entirely  inconsistent 
with  our  country's  position  of  world 
leadership. 

I  hope  very  much  the  Senate  will  vote 
against  the  Byrnes  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thtirmond]. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

I  just  want  to  commend  the  members 
of  the  conference  committee  for  their 
fine  job  on  this  bill. 

This  bill  from  conference  Is  under  the 
budget-estimates  by  $1,647,380,000. 

It  is  under  the  House  bill  by  $358,- 
580.000. 

It  Is  even  under  the  Senate  bill  by 
$195,700,000. 

This  bill  is  a  most  important  bill.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  Important  bills  the  Sen- 
ate can  act  on  this  year.  We  are  now  in  a 
war  In  Vietnam.  This  bill  carries  the  im- 
portant appropriations  for  that  war. 

I  think  the  Senate  conferees  have  done 
a  very  fine  job  in  handling  the  matter. 
I  especially  wish  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis]  and  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  for  the  outstanding  lead- 
ership they  have  provided  in  the  formu- 
lation, preparation,  and  action  upon  this 
bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

I  yield  the  remaining  time  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  too 
appreciate  the  wonderful  job  done  on 
this  complex  and  difficult  bill  and  the 
bringing  about  as  much  agreement  as 
has  been  brought  about.  I  know  It  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  sound  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Military 
Matters  [Mr.  Russell]  and  his  very  able 
colleague.  Senator  Stennis,  that  so  much 
agreement  has  been  obtained.  But  I  do 
want  to  take  this  time  to  urge  that  the 
Senate  send  back  to  the  House  the  mat- 
ter dealing  with  the  exchange  or  swap  of 
British  minesweepers  for  the  F-111.  I 
think  we  are  being  very  unwise  or  care- 
less in  refusing  this  very  logical,  sensible, 
and  cooperative  enterprise  to  permit 
Great  Britain  to  supply  these  mine- 
sweepers in  such  small  numbers  while  we 
supply  in  such  large  number  our  F-lll's. 
As  we  all  know,  it  is  most  important  to 
have  our  own  planes  supplied  to  our  al- 
lies. It  simplifies  and  reduces  the  spare 
parts  problem.  It  simplifies  the  manu- 
facture. It  makes  for  a  commonality  in 
fighting  equipment  that  is  beneficial  to 
us  and  our  allies. 

The  F-111  is  a  good  airplane.  It  is  a 
fine  airplane  for  land  use,  but  because  of 
its  present  weight,  it  Is  less  desirable  for 
carriers. 


Anybody  familiar  with  aviation  diffi- 
culties would  have  expected  this.  It  has 
been  impossible  thus  far,  as  I  understand 
it.  tJ  reduce  the  weight  of  the  F-111  suf- 
ficient for  its  use  on  aircraft  carriers. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  with  adequate 
runways,  the  F-111  is  practical,  useful, 
and  valuable. 

If  we  do  not  supply  these  planes  to 
Great  Britain  and  proceed  with  our  pur- 
chase from  them  of  minesweepers,  I  do 
not  know  where  Great  Britain  will  get  a 
variable  geometiy  wing  supersonic 
fighter.  Practically  all  future  supersonic 
fighters,  from  what  I  see  In  aviation  cir- 
cles, will  have  to  be  of  the  swept  wing, 
variable  geometry  wing  type. 

The  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to 
interest  Great  Britain  In  this  plane  has 
led  to  their  giving  up  the  joint  manufac- 
ture, with  France,  of  another  airplane  of 
a  variable  geometr>'  configm-ation.  They 
would  concentrate,  if  they  could  on  their 
purchases  here. 

It  is  going  to  be  quite  difficult.  I  feel 
sure,  for  the  present  Government  of 
Great  Britain  to  explain  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  why  they  should  be  buying 
such  a  great  quantity  of  our  F-111 
sweptwing  aircraft,  if  we  cannot  permit 
our  oldest,  closest,  and  I  believe  most 
valuable  ally  to  supply  something  as  sim- 
ple and  as  easy  to  make  in  their  ship- 
yards as  these  minesweepers. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  growing  quite 
wearj-  of  having  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives dictating,  in  so  many,  many  bills, 
the  course  of  appropriations  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  have  sat  in  a  number  of  con- 
ferences, and  have  seen  the  conferees 
from  the  other  body  insist  on  their  point 
of  view,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  an  ade- 
quate discussion  of  the  differing  votes 
between  the  two  Houses.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  coequal  bodies.  It  is  true  that  the 
Constitution  gives  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  right  to  originate  wx  bills. 
Because  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  Ho'Jse  of  Representatives  former- 
ly not  only  wrote  the  tax  bills,  but  also 
made  the  appropriations,  the  House  has 
preempted  unto  itself  primacy  on  appro- 
priation matters. 

But  though  they  can  claim,  by  tradi- 
tion, the  right  to  originate  appropriation 
bills,  it  does  not  give  them  the  exclusive 
right  to  dictate  in  this  field.  I  think  on 
a  matter  where  foreign  policy  is  con- 
cerned in  appropriations — and  as  I  think 
ever>'  Member  of  this  body  must  realize. 
our  foreign  policy  is  Involved  here — the 
Senat*  should  Insist  upon  making  this 
slight  concession  on  these  minesweepers, 
in  order  for  our  closest  ally  to  have  the 
same  type  of  fighter,  and  I  think  the 
finest  swept-wing  fighter  that  Is  avail- 
able in  mass  production.  It  could  be  de- 
livered promptly  to  the  European  thea- 
ter, where  It  is  so  greatly  needed  to  but- 
tress the  western  wall  against  any  threat 
from  the  Communist  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  plead  that  when  the 
vote  comes,  following  this  next  vote,  on 
insisting  on  our  disagreement  with  the 
House,  and  insisting  on  this  amendment 
that  so  wisely  provides  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  plane  and  its  sale  to  England, 
and  to  consummate  the  purchase  of  the 
minesweepers.  We  should  vote  to  send  It 
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back  to  the  House,  and  insist  that  we  are 
a  coequal  body,  and  that  we  have  a  right 
to  be  heard  In  these  matters,  militarily  as 
well  a^  otherwise.  I  hate  to  see  a  strong 
point  in  foreign  policy  careles.sly  or  cal- 
lously disregarded  because  a  few  people 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  want  to 
sav,  temperamentally.  "We  intend  to  re- 
main isolationist,  even  though  we  are 
geared  closely  together  with  our  allies  of 
Western  Europe. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  not  criticizing 
our  conferees.  I  am  criticizing  the  atti- 
tude of  Members  of  the  House  when  they 
go  to  conference  with  Members  of  the 
Senate,  especially  with  our  distinguished 
leaders  in  the  mllitarj-  appropriations 
field,  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  ac- 
tivity so  long  and  so  ably. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  misunderstands  the  situa- 
tion. As  far  as  I  know,  and  I  am  sure  the 
other  conferees  will  agree,  we  did  not 
vleld  on  this  point.  The  Byrnes  amend- 
ment did  not  originate  In  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  but  originated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives. It  went  back  to  the  House  in  dis- 
agreement, and  was  reaflTirmed  yesterday 
on  a  rollcall  vote,  by  an  89-vote  margin. 
I  think  that  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  the  members  of 
our  Appropriations  Committee,  I  am 
certain,  could  persuade  the  Senate,  if 
they  would  Insist  we  go  back,  not  by  an 
89-vote  margin  out  of  435,  but  could 
come  up  with  the  votes  of  almost  100  per- 
cent of  the  Senate,  by  insisting  on  dis- 
agreement with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  this  vital  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  All  time  ha\1ng 
expired,  the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  "clerk  %111  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  is  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  does  not  include 
the  Byrnes  amendment,  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  does 
not  include  the  Byrnes  amendment;  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  IMr.  Mansfield],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl.  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie].  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton] are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],    the    Senator    from   Louisiana 
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[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magniison],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HartJ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Macnuson],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin  1   are  absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Vermont  fMr. 
Aiken],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Percy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott]  are  detained 
on  oCBcial  busitiess. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ScoTT]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74. 
nays  3,  as  follows: 


[No.  249  Leg.) 

YEAS— 74 

Allott 

Hansen 

Morton 

Baker 

Harris 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hatfleld 

Nelson 

Hoggs 

Havden 

Paste  re 

Brewster 

HUI 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Holland 

Pell 

Burdick 

HolUr.sa 

Prouty 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Inoiiye 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Carlson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Rus-SPll 

Case 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Smith 

Church 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Spon^ 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo. 

Talm.idge 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

McOeo 

Tower 

Ellender 

MrGovern 

Tydlngs 

Ervtr. 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  N.J. 

PonK 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Ful  bright 

Moiidale 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Qrlffln 

Montoya 
NAYS— 3 

Gruenlng 

Morse 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 23 

Aiken 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Ander«oQ 

Hickenlooper 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Javits 

Muskie 

B'.ble 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Percy 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Scott 

Dominick 

Magnuson 

Smafhers 

Eastland 

Manffleld 

Symington 

Pannln 

McClellan 

So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.   Mr.  President,  I  ask 


that  the  amendments  in  technical  dis- 
agreement be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  12  to  the  bill  (HR.  10738) 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed, 
insert  "$5,462,500,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  14.  to  aforesaid  bill,  and  occur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed.  Insert  "$2,939,100,- 
000  •. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen 
ate  numbered  20.  to  aforesaid  bill,  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed.  Insert  "and 
555,000,000  of  the  funds  available  under  this 
head  shall  be  available  only  for  the  P-12 
aircraft  program;  $5,493,400,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  21,  to  aforesaid  bill,  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed.  Insert  "$2,429,800,- 
000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  36,  to  aforesaid  bill,  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  line  7  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  said  amendment,  strike  out 
"fifteen",  and  Insert  "forty-five". 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  do  not  involve  the  Byrnes 
amendment  at  all.  These  are  mere  tech- 
nical disaareements  because  of  a  peculiar 
situation  in  the  bill.  This,  I  am  sure,  is 
satisfactory  to  everyone.  We  can  agree  to 
these  amendments  by  voice  vote. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  Senate 
amendments  numbered  12,  14,  20,  21, 
and  36. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  en  bloc  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr.  President,  tliat 
brings  us  to  the  single  remaining  matter 
in  this  bill,  and  that  is  amendment  No. 
18.  pertaining  to  the  construction  of 
ships  in  foreign  shipyards. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  insist  upon  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  18.  to  aforesaid  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  recede  on  its  amend- 
ment No.  18. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
previous  order  be  vacated,  and  that  the 
vote  on  amendment  18  occur  within  10 
minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  StennisI  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monrone^']. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  the 
amendment  before  we  have  the  agree- 
ment? I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment is  entered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  should  like  to  state  this  rather 
important  matter.  This  amendment  con- 
cerns the  question  of  permitting  foreign 
shipyards,  particularly  those  of  Great 
Britain,  to  bid  on  seven  wooden  mine- 
sweepers without  the  application  of  the 
"Buy  American"  differential. 

It  relates  to  an  agreement  that  Mr. 
McNamara  made  with  Great  Britain 
concerning  the  purchase  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  planes  by  them  from  us,  and  in 
turn  British  concerns  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  bid,  over  a  12-year  period,  on 
an  equal  basis  with  American  concerns, 
until  they  received  contracts  totaling 
$325  million.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  amendment  from  the  floor,  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  naval  vessels  in  foreign  ship- 
yards. It  pertains  only  to  this  fiscal  year. 

We  did  not  adopt  that  amendment 
in  the  Senate,  but  in  conference  every- 
thing was  agreed  to  e.xcept  that  one  item. 
The  Senate  would  not  yield,  and  the 
House  would  not  yield,  so  it  went  back  to 
the  House  in  disagreement. 

Yesterday,  on  a  rollcall  vote,  the  House 
stood  by  its  previous  position  by  a  ma- 
jority of  89—233  to  144. 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate do  not  want  to  yield  in  principle,  but 
we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
House  will  not  yield  on  this  point  this 
year.  We  made  full  inquiry  about  that  of 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  ai,^le  in  the 
House,  of  Mr.  McNamara,  and  got  the 
opinion  of  all  concerned  in  connection 
with  it.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that,  and 
neither  does  anyone  else  who  was  at  the 
conference. 

This  is  a  practical  matter.  Time  is 
runnin,^  out.  It  is  now  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  bill  involves  more  than  $69 
billion.  There  are  new  items  in  the  bill 
that  must  move.  For  that  reason,  the 
conferees  move  that  we  recede  on  our 
amendment,  which  means  that  we  ap- 
prove the  Byrnes  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  back  up  our  conferees 
and  recede  from  our  former  action.  I  re- 
gret that  we  have  to  do  that. 

I  have  read  the  debate  of  yesterday.  I 
find  that  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Representative 
ALahon,  of  Texas,  who  is  also  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  Representative 
SiKES,  of  Florida,  both  argued  very  dili- 
gently for  the  House  to  recede  from  its 
former  action,  and  they  lost  by  89  votes. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  covers  820  bil- 
lion for  our  men  in  Vietnam.  We  have 
already  been  necessarily  delayed  by  our 
little  vacation  and  for  other  reasons.  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  hold  this  matter 
up  longer,  particularly  when  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  all  join  in  saying  that  they 
believe  we  should  now  recede  from  our 
former  action,  and  I  hope  we  shall  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
5  minutes  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  have  expired. 

Mr.    MONRONEY.    Mr.    President,    I 
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yield  such  time  as  he  m.ay  desire  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  that  our  commitments  with  Great 
Britain  in  this  matter  have  been  cast 
aside  with  respect  to  this  item  of  pro- 
curement, particularly  in  a  situation 
which  means  so  much  to  the  United 
States  in  the  field  of  international  re- 
lations with  one  of  its  most  friendly 
powers  in  the  world, 

I  commend  our  conferees  for  the  fight 
they  have  made.  They  have  been  turned 
down  twice  by  the  House.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter involving  agreements  with  respect  to 
an  item  of  procurement,  not  a  change 
in  American  law.  If  we  cannot  swap 
goods  in  this  manner,  I  believe  that  in 
the  future  we  will  have  great  difficulty 
working  out  such  prociurement  agree- 
ments. 

I  shall  vote  against  concurring  in  the 
House  amendment.  I  do  not  desire  to 
take  more  time,  because  I  know  that 
other  Senators  wish  to  speak. 

Although  I  am  appreciative  of  the 
great  skill  of  our  conferees,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  yield  on  this  point.  If  we 
do  yield,  and  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  I  still  will  be  hopeful  that  the 
administrative  officers  of  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  executive  depart- 
ment, supported  by  the  able  Senate  con- 
ferees and  the  Senate  Armed  Forces 
Committee,  will  find  other  means  of  im- 
plementing this  agreement,  wliich  was 
made  in  good  faith,  without  any  idea 
that  it  would  be  turned  down  by  either 
branch  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Mar>iand. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

I  believe  we  can  argue  with  great 
honor  that  the  US.  Navy  should  be  built 
in  U.S.  shipyards.  I  argue  that  our  ship- 
building industry  has  fallen  to  an  all- 
time  low;  that  in  this  area  alone.  Con- 
gress should  do  something  about  this  in- 
dustry, which  is  vital  to  the  security  and 
defense  of  America. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said  earlier.  I  have  always  been  inter- 
ested in  building  our  maritime  fleet  in 
this  country.  I  have  a  bill  pending  to 
study  our  maritime  fleet. 

We  are  talking  about  seven  little 
wooden  hulls  for  small  boats.  This  will 
have  no  sienificant  effect  on  the  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding  industry.  On  miUtary 
hardware  we  have  reduced  the  British. 
Thev  have  contracted  for  $2.5  billion  for 
militarv  hardware.  All  we  h|ve  agreed  to 
is  that  we  will  allow  tjpph  to  bid  on 
some  $325  million  worth  of  orders  from 
this  country  t-o  be  constructed  or  pro- 
vided by  British  manufacturers  or 
industry. 

I  think  it  is  pretty  petty  for  a  great 
power  like  the  United  States  to  welsh 
on  an  agreement  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  United  States  would  be  making 
a  great  mistake  if  we  would  throw  Great 
Britain  down  in  this  crucial  hour.  She 
asks  to  send  us  or  sell  us  11  minesweep- 
ers. She  starts  a  program  that  will  nm 


hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  her 
money  to  buy  our  planes,  and  then  she 
will  buy  the  swept-winp  supersonic  trans- 
port. Mr.  Pi-esident.  it  is  to  our  vital 
interest  to  equip  Great  Britain  with  our 
type  aircraft.  It  is  an  infinitesinjal 
amount  she  asks  in  return. 

We  embarrass  her  government,  we  em- 
barrass her  cabinet,  and  we  embarrass 
ourselves  by  the  failure  to  be  a  good 
partner  with  our  oldest  and  most  reliable 
ally.  This  was  approved  by  the  President. 
the  Depa'  tment  of  Defense,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  by  the  Senate  itself,  by 
the  conferees,  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate:  and  then,  because  of  a  sudden 
drive,  we  know  not  why,  the  Byrnes 
amendment 'comes  in  and  all  of  the  in- 
vestigation, study,  and  common  sense  go 
out  the  window. 

I  think  we  should  go  back  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  insist  on  our 
rights  as  a  coequal  body  and  not  give  up 
on  this  matter  wJiich  is  of  vital  interest 
to  our  country. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  >,Ir.  Pre.^ident,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  my  vote  for  the  so- 
called  Byrnes  amendment  does  not  indi- 
cate a  position  on  my  part  that  the 
United  States  should  buy  no  ships  con- 
structed in  foreign  shipyards.  s 

After  this  appropriations  bill  is  en- 
acted, funding  will  be  available  for  con- 
struction of  16  minesweepers. 

The  Byrnes  amendment  requires  only 
that  seven  out  of  the  16  minesweepers 
will  be  built  in  U.S.  shipyards.  The  Brit- 
ish will  still  be  able  to  bid  for  construc- 
tion of  the  other  nine. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  believe  the 
Byrnes  amendment  is  a  reasonable  limi- 
tation which  merely  assures  that  a  min- 
imimi  capability  in  the  United  States  to 
construct  such  ships  will  continue  to  be 
available. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  and  all  amendments  in 
disagreement,  with  the  exception  of 
amendm.ent  No.  18  pertaining  to  the  con- 
struction of  ships  in  foreign  shipyards, 
have  now  been  disposed  of. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I  think  that  it  is 
unfortunate  the  House  has  insisted  on 
its  position  on  this  amendment.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  there  is  any  pm-pose 
to  be  gained  by  requesting  another  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Therefore,  I  move  that  the  Senate  re- 
cede on  its  amendment  No.  18. 

Mr.  President,  in  substance,  a  vote  of 
"yea"  would  sustain  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Senate  conferees  and  that 
will  complete  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  the  Sen- 
ate recede  on  its  amendment  No.  18.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
l;:e  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Yot-NG].  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible!,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 


Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  f rom  _ 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr,  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talm.'\dge],  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cl.^rk],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
d.\n],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Magnuson  ].  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Metcalf],  and  the 
.Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dom- 
inick] and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  F,\nnin]  are  absent  on  ofBcial  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hick- 
enlooper] is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Dominick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  29,  as  follows: 

[No.  250  Leg.] 
YEAS— 49 

Allott  Hill  Prouty 

Boggs  Holland  Proxmlre 

Brewster  HolUngs  Randolph 

Burdick  Hruska  Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  Va.  Inouye  Russell 

Byrd,  W.  Va.        Jackson  Scott 

Carlson  Jordan.  Idaho     Smith 

Case  Lausche  Sparkman 

Curtis  McGee  Spong 

Dodd  McGovern  Stennls 

Ellender  Mclntyre  Thurmond 

Ervln  Miller  Tydlngs 

Pone  Morse  Williams.  N,J. 

Griffin  Mundt  Williams,  Del. 

Hansen  Nelson  Young,  N.  Dak.  • 

Hartke  Pastore 

Haydea  Pearson 

NAYS— 29 
Aiken  Pulbrlght  Mondale 

Baker  Gore  Monroney 

Bayh  Gruenlng  Montoya " 

Bennett  Harris  •    Morton 

Brooke  Hatfleld  Murphy 

Cannon  Kennedy,  Mass.  Pell 

Church  Kennedy,  N.Y,    Percy 

Cooper  Kuchel  Tower 

Cotton  Long.  Mo.  Yarborough 

Dlrksen  McCarthy 

NOT  VOTING— 22 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Clark 

Dominick 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Hart 


Hickenlooper  Moss 

Javits  Muskie 

Jordan,  N.C.  Smathers 

Long,  La.  Symington 

Magnuson  Talmadge 

Mansfield  Young,  Ohio 
McClellan 
Metcalf 


So  Mr.  STENNIS"  motion  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  was 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.   STENNIS.   Mr.   President,   I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rkcord  a  tabulation  glvliig  a  sum- 
mary of  the  professional  action  on  each 


appropriation,  including  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


SUMMARY  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1%8  (H.R.  1C738) 

TITLE  I— MILITARY   PERSONNEL 


Item 


Appropriations, 
i%7 


Budget 
estimates, 
-     1958 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


Conference 

action 


Conference  action  compared  with- 


Budget  estimate 


House 


Senate 


Military  jersonrel,  Army J6,893, 

Military  personnel.  Navy 3.950, 

Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps 1.265. 

Military  personnel,  Air  Force 5,500, 

Reserve  personnel.  Army 309. 

Reserve  personnel.  Navy 113. 

Reserve  personnel,  Marine  Corps 37. 

Reserve  personnel.  Air  Force 70, 

National  Guard  personnel.  Army 370. 

National  Guard  personnel,  Air  Force 84. 

Retired  pay.  Defense 1.839. 

Total,  Title  l-Mihtary  personnel 20,435, 


400.000 
600.000 
900.000 
800,000 
311.000 
400,000 
300,000 
800.000 
333.000 
200. 000 
000. 000 


J7, 870, 
4,065. 


402. 
694, 
297, 
116. 

38. 

67, 
345, 

85, 
020, 


000, 000 
000,  COO 
000, 000 
000,000 
200,000 
100,000 
300.  000 
700.000 
000,000 
700,  000 
000,000 


V.  794, 

4.063. 

1.400. 

5, 692, 

297. 

116. 

38. 

72. 

345, 

87, 

2, 020. 


000,000 
600,000 
800,  000 
900,000 
200, 000 
100,000 
300. 000 
300.000 
000.000 
600.  000 
000.000 


17. 760, 

4, 029. 

1.  396. 

5,619, 

297, 

116. 

38, 

72, 

345, 

87, 

2, 020, 


300,  OCO 
100,000 
300,  000 
300,000 
200.000 
100.000 
300, 000 
300,000 
000,000 
600, 000 
000. 000 


044,000      22,001,000.000      21.927.800,000      21.781.500.000 


J7, 760, 300,  ceo  -$109,700,000      -J33,700,000 

4,029,100,000  -35.900.000        -34.500.000 

1 .  396. 300. 000  -  5, 700,  000         -  4,  500,  000 

5,619,300,000  -74.700,000        -73,600,000 

297.200.000    

116.100.000    

38.300.000    

72.300.000  +4,600,000    

345,000,000  

87,600,000     -1-1,900.000  

2,020,000,000 

21,781,500,000  -219,500,000   -146,300,000 


TITLE  ll-OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 


Operation  and  maintenance,  Army.._ 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy     

Operation  and  maintenance.  Marine  Corps,. 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force 

Operation      and      maintenance.      Defense 

Agencies . , 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Army  National 

Guard  , - 

Operation   and    maintenance.    Air   National 

Guard 

National  Board  tor  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 

Practice,  Army 

Claims.  Oetense 

Contingencies.  Defense 

Court  of  Military  Appeals,  Defense 

Army  Stock  Fund 

Navy  Stock  Fund 

Marine  Corps  Stock  Fund 

Air  Force  Industrial  Fund.. 

Defense  Stoc^  Fund 


J7, 148, 477, 000 

4,667.400,000 

424, 600,  000 

5,537,100.000 

912,600.000 

231,000,000 

254,700,000 

494.  000 

34. 000.  OOO 

15.000,000 

6C0.0OO 

315.000.000 

77, 000. 000 


$7,103,000,000 

4,706,000,000 

395,  000, 000 

5.412.000.000 

966, 000,  000 

241,000,000 

266,970,000 

428,  OCO 

'  30, 000, 000 

15,000.000 

602.000 

60. 000, 000 


$6,907,000,000 

4,636,000,000 

391, 100,  000 

5, 352, 500, 000 


$7,003,375,000 

4,664.500,000 

392,150,000 

5.371.475,000 


955,000,000  947,520,000 


241,000,000 

272. 570.  OOO 

448.000 

'  30. 000. 000 

15,000.000 

602,000 

60,000.000 


241.000,000 

272. 570, 000 

428.000 

1  30, 000,  OOO 

10,000,000 

602,000 

60, 000, 000 


$6. 942, 375.  OOO 

4.653,000,000 

391.600.000 

5. 367, 025. 000 

947,520,000 

241.000.000 

272,570,000 

428. 000 

'30,000,000 

10,000,000 

602, 000 

60,000,000 


-$60,625,010 

-53,000,000 

-3,  Ou.OOO 

-44,9"3.000 

-18,480,000 


-$5,375,000 

-i-17.000.000 

-^500.000 

-t-14,525,000 

-7,480,000 


-$61,000,000 

-11,500,000 

-550,000 

-4,450,000 


+5,600,000 


-5,000.000 


-5.000,000 


107. 000, 000 


4,000,000 
44. 000.  OOO 
133.000.000 


133, 000, 000 


118,400.000 


118,400.000 


-4.000.000    

-44.000.000    

-14,600,000        -14,600,000 


Total,  Title  II- 
lenance 


Operation  and  main- 


19, 


1, 760, 971* 


000      19.377.000.000      18,994,200,000      19,112,020,000      19.034.520,000         -342,480,000       +40,320,000       -77, 500, 00 o 


TITLE  lll-PROCUREMENT 


Item 


Appropriations, 
1967 


Budget 

estimates, 

1968 


House 

allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


Conference 
action 


Conference  action  compared  with- 


Budget  estimate 


House 


Senate 


Procurement   of    equipment    and    missiles, 

Army -      -     - $5,593,300,000 

Procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles.  Navy..  3,541,900,000 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion,  Navy 1,756,700,000 

Other  procurement  Navy 2,255,300,000 

Procurement  Marine  Corps 515,900,000 

Aircraft  procurement.  Air  Force 5,320,300.000 

Missile  procurement.  Air  Force 1,234,500,000 

Other  procurenient   Air  Force 2,658.600,000 

Procurement.  Defense  Agencies 51.  300.000 

Total,  Title  1 1 1  —Procurement 22. 932.  800, 000 


$5,581, 
3. 046, 
1.824, 
2, 359, 
665, 
5,  582. 
1,343. 
2,477, 
40, 


000, 000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,  OOO 
000.  000 
000.000 
000, UOO 
000,000 
000.000 


$5, 475. 
2, 946, 
1,420, 
2. 346, 
665, 
5,588, 
1,340, 
2,439, 
40. 


000.000 
500,000 
000.000 
000. 000 
000,000 
900,000 
000,000 
800, 000 
000.000 


$5,478, 
2,950, 
1,297. 
2,336, 
665, 
5,547, 
1,340. 
2,433. 
38. 


600. 000 
700.000 
000.000 
000,000 
000, 000 
400,  OOO 
000,000 
800, 000 
000,000 


$5,462, 
2,939, 
1.297. 
2,336. 
665, 
5.493, 
1,340, 
2,429, 
38. 


22,917,000,000   22,261,200,000  22,086,500.000  22.000. 


500,000  -$118,500,000  -$12,500,000   -$16,100,000 

100,000  -106,900,000  -7,400,000   -11,600,000 

000,000  -527,000,000   -123,000,000 

000,000  -23,000,000   -10,000,000  

000,000  

400,000  -88,600,000  -95,500,000   -54,000,000 

000,000  -3,000,000  

800,000  -47,200,000  -10,000.000    -4,000,000 

000,000  -2,000,000    -2,000,000  

800,000  -916.200,000  -260,400,000   -85,700.000 


TITLE  IV-RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 


Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation. 

Army.. $1,568,700,000 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 

Navy.. .         1,794.100.000 

Research   development,  test,  and  evaluation. 

Air  Force... 3,129.600,000" 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation. 

Defense  Agencies 476, 059, 000 

Emergency  fund.  Defense 125,000,000 

Total,    Title    IV— Research,    develop- 
mer-.t,  lest,  and  evaluation 7.  093, 459, 000 


$1,539,000,000  $1,501,000,000 
1,858,000,000  1.806,700,000 
3,237,000,000   3,225,100,000 


464,000,000 
125,000,000 


444, 000, 000 
125,000,000 


$1,510,700,000 

1,826.400,000 

3,255,000,000 

449,000,000 
100,000,000 


$1,505,700,000 

1,816,400,000 

3, 240, 000, 000 

446,  500, 000 
100,000,000 


-$33,300,000 
-41,600,000 
-47,000,000 

-17,500,000 

-25,900.000 


+  $4,700,000 

+9,700,000 

+  14,900,000 

+2,500.000 
-25,000,000 


-$5,000,000 
-10,000,000 
-15,000,000 
-2.500,000 


7,273,000,000       7,101,800.000       7.141,100,000       7.108,600,000 


-164,400,000         -^6,800,000       -32,500,000 


TITLE  V-SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM 

Special  foreign  currency  program 

$7,348,000            $16,000,000            $10,200,000            $11,200,000            $11,200,000 

-$4,800,000 

+$1,000,000 

TITLES  1,  II.  Ill,  IV,  AND  V-TOTALS 

Grind  total 

."'..     $70,229,622,000    $71,584,000,000    $70,295,200,000    $70,132,320,000    $69,936,620,000 

-$1,647,380,000 

-$358,  580, 000 

-$195,  700.  000 

>  Submitted  as  an  annual  Indefinite,  considered  as  $30,000,000  request  m  this  tabulatron. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRYING  TO  FIND  OUT  WHAT  HAP- 
PENS TO  OUR  TAX  DOLLARS 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  Charles 
Keely,  the  astute  correspondent  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  for  Copley  News  Service,  has 
written  an  article  on  problems  he  en- 
countered in  trj-ing  to  get  an  answer  to 
what  appears  to  be  a  relatively  simple 
question.  This  is  a  classic  example  of  the 
old  runaround.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
is  not  indicative  of  the  kijid  of  treatment 
representatives  of  such  highly  respected 
organizations  a.s  Copley  News  Service  are 
recei\ing  from  our  representatives 
abroad.  The  public  has  a  full  right  to 
know  what  is  happening  to  the  tax  dol- 
lars that  we  are  spending  in  foreign  aid. 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Charles  Keely  of  Copley  News 
Service  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Offbeat  Diabt;   Tracking  a  Tax  Doll.^r  Is 
Touch 
(By  Charles  Keely) 
Rio  de  Janeiro, — If  you  wonder  what  hap- 
pens to  your  tax  dollars  earmarked  for  foreign 
aid.  thiiik  twice  before  asking  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID). 

AID  has  more  than  100  U.S,  specialists  In 
their  new.  11-story  modernistic  offices  here. 
There's  a  well-statTed  press  section  to  answer 
reporters'  questions,  turn  out  a  newsletter, 
newspaper,  photographs,  speeches,  press  re- 
leases. 

This  press  section,  of  course,  Is  entirely 
separate  from  the  smaller  U.S.  Embassy  press 
staff.  The  undermanned  embassy  has  only  65 
Americans  In  Its  10-story  building, 

I  telephoned  AID  the  other  day  and  asked 
how  much  money  the  United  States  has  spent 
m  Brazil  since  1962  on  education  programs. 
I  also  asked  what  percentage  of  total  U.S.  aid 
to  BrazU  during  thi.^  period  It  would 
represent. 

••That's  very  difficult."  the  press  officer  told 
me.  "You  see,'  the  overlapping  disbursements 
of  the  obligations  and  of  course  commitments 
along  with  self-generating  funds  from  Food 
for  Peacewlse  spending  tied  to  matching 
funds  must  be  taken  into  consideration." 

•'How  much  money  has  the  United  States 
spent  In  BrazU  under  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress?" I  asked. 

"You  m.ean  dollar-wise  expenditures  pro- 
grammed through  fiscal  '67  including  un- 
disbursed pipeline  funds?" 

"Yes.  yes,"  I  responded,  "Exactly." 
'•■Well,' that  I  Just  don't  know.  Apart  from 
balance  of  payments  loans  and  counterpart 
funds  gpnerated  from  programs  Initiated  be- 
fore the  Alliance  .  . ." 

■•How  about  Just  education?"  I  Interrupted. 
A  quick  answer:  "We  have  seven  current 
programs.  Actually  there  were  many  more 
since  way  back  after  the  war  which  we  have 
at  times'  terminated  or  otherwise  modified 
Into  these  seven." 
"Ah,  I  see,"  I  said. 

"Can  you  tell  me  how  much  money  went 
Into  these  programs?" 

"I  should  have  that  here."  he  answered 
"We're  writing  an  article  about  this  for  our 
'Alliance  Reporter"  for  the  (pause  of  profound 


reverence  i ,  sixth  anniversary  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

■Yes,  here  it  Is.  It's  10.5  per  cent  of  total 
U.S.  assistance," 

••And  what's  the  total?"  We  were  back 
where  we  started, 

"Well,  as  I  said.  It's  almost  Impossible  to 
compute  unless  .  .  ." 

I  thanked  him  and  called  the  AID  direc- 
tor's office. 

"That  shouldn't  be  very  difficult,"  an  assist- 
ant told  me.  "We'll  get  back  to  you  In  a  few 
minutes." 

Ten  minutes  later  my  press  officer  friend 
called  me.  ••I  have  a  note  here  from  the  direc- 
tor's office  to  call  you,"  he  said.  I  suggested  we 
let  the  whole  thing  drop. 

"Say,"  he  added  brightly  before  I  could 
hang  "up.  '■We're  having  a  cocktail  party  to- 
night to  celebrate  our  anniversary.  Why  don't 
you  come?  Probably  the  director  or  his  assist- 
ant will  be  there,  'You  could  ask  them.  It's  a 
great  opportunity.  They  know  everything. 


INFLATION 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
subject  of  inflation,  I  should  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  part  of  a  letter  which 
I  received  from  Milford,  Ohio,  today, 
written  by  the  Rev.  Carl  R.  Steinbicker, 
of  St.  Andrews  Church  in  Milford.  Olilo. 

In  it,  he  states  in  part: 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  I  had  to  clo.se  Blessed 
Elizabeth  Seton  school  at  Mt,  Repose,  Ohio, 
because  a  neighboring  farmer  had  secured 
an  Injunction  against  our  sewage  disposal 
plant;  this  school  belongs  to  this  parish  but 
is  situated  six  miles  from  here;  at  present 
there  are  306  pupils  attending  it. 

At  the  time  of  Its  clo.slng,  you  came  to  our 
assistance  magnificlently;  within  days  you 
secured  for  Clermont  Cotuity  some  S139,- 
000,00  planning  money  to  get  busy  prepar- 
ing an  adequate  sewage  system  for  the  whole 
area;  that  money  has  been  used,  the  plans 
have  been  accepted  all  roimd,  but  for  some 
reason  1  do  not  know  of.  the  work  was  not 
started  this  spring  when  we  were  all  expect- 
ing It  would  be  started.  Now  the  County 
Commissioners  have  let  me  know  that  the 
cost  of  the  work,  since  the  plans  were  ac- 
cepted, has  risen  roughly  from  $3,800,000  to 
over  $5,000,000;  it's  my  understanding  that 
about  half  of  this  must  be  raised  by  the 
Countv  through  bonds,  while  the  remainder 
win  come  from  Uncle  Sam.  This  situation 
looks  like  It  will  result  In  the  Indefinite 
postponement  of  the  Installment  of  a  sewage 
system  for  us  at  Mt.  Repose. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  want  to 
make  is  that  in  the  course  of  approxi- 
mately a  year  and  a  half  the  cost  of  this 
project  rose  from  $3.8  million  to  $5  mil- 
lion—less than  33  percent. 

The  cau!^  of  that  rise  has  been  a  40- 
percent  increase  over  a  period  of  3  years 
in  the  wage<^  of  bulldine  craftsmen. 

Why  the  Fed2ral  Government  did  not 
Intervene  through  Mr.  Ackley  while  the 
negotiations  were  being  carried  on,  and 
through  winch  the  labor  unions  were 
granted  a  40-percent  increase  in  wages 
over  a  period  of  3  years,  I  do  not  under- 
stand. 

If  Senators  are  worried  about  Infla- 
tion, I  a.'=k  them  to  consider  this  project 
in  Milford.  Ohio. 

In  the  course  of  18  months,  the  cost 
has  risen  from  $3,800,000  to  $5  million. 


state  the  pending  business  for  tomorro'w, 
I  wish  to  state  that  that  pending  busi- 
ness will  be  the  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956. 

Following  the  completion  of  that  bill 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  consider  Cal- 
endar No.  506.  S.  798.  a  bill  to  pro\ide 
compensation  to  survivors  of  local  law- 
enforcement  officers  killed  while  appre- 
hending persons  for  committing  Federal 
crimes. 

Then,  for  the  information  of  Senators 
who  may  read  the  Record  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  will  be  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship, upon  completion  of  b'asiness  tomor- 
row, to  make  Calendar  No.  532.  H.R. 
9960,  a  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Renewal,  the  pending  business  for  con- 
sideration when  the  Senate  again  meets 
at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  there  will 
be  one  or  more  rollcall  votes  tomorrow. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,   before  asking   the   clerk   to 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  purpo.-es  of  making  it  the 
pending  bu.^lness  for  tomorrow.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  533.  S.  1985, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  A  bill  fS.  1985 ' 
to  amend  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1956,  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  insurance,  and  for  other 
purpo.=;es.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obiectlon  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  with  amend- 
ments, at  the  top  of  page  5,  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

DETINmONS 

Sec,  4,  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term — 
(1)  "Flood"  shall  have  such  meaning  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary, and  may  Include  Inundation  from 
the  "overflow  of  streams,  rivers,  or  other 
bodies  of  natural  water,  and  from  tidal 
stirges,  abnormally  high  tidal  water,  tidal 
waves,  hurricanes,  and  other  severe  storms 
or  deluge: 

(21  "United  States"  (when  used  in  a 
geographic  sense),  and  "State",  respectively. 
l.-;clude  the  several  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  territories  and  possessions, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(3)  "Insurance  company",  "other  Insurer", 
"Instu-ance  agents  and  brokers"  Include  any 
organizations  and  persons  authorized  to  en- 
gage m  the  Insurance  business  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  (as  "State"  is  defined  In 
p.iragraph  (2)): 

(4)  "Insurance  adjustment  organizations" 
Includes  any  organizations  and  persons  en- 
gaged m  the  bus'mess  of  adjusting  loss  claims 
arising  under  Insurance  policies  Issued  by 
any  Insurance  company  or  other  Insurer  au- 
thorized to  engage  In  the  Insurance  business 
ui)(der  the  laws  of  any  State  (as  "State"  la 
denned  In  paragraph  (2)  ); 

(5)  "Person"  includes  any  Individual  or 
group  of  individuals,  corporation,  partner- 
ship, association,  or  any  other  organized 
group  of  persons.  Including  State  and  local 
governments    and    agencies    thereof;    and 

(6i  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing   and    Urban   Development. 
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On  page  13,  line  15.  after  the  word 
"after",  to  strike  out  "the  identifica- 
tions of  hazardous  flood  plain  areas  un- 
der paragraph  il)  of  section  301  have 
been  published  by  the  Secretary,"  and 
insert  "identification  of  the  area  in 
which  such  property  Is  located  has  been 
published  under  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 301,";  on  page  15,  line  2,  after  the 
word  "section",  to  strike  out  "215"  and 
insert  "214";  in  line  4,  after  the  word 
"section",  to  strike  out  "216"  and  insert 
"215";  in  line  21,  after  the  word  "sec- 
tion", to  strike  out  "216"  and  insert 
"215";  on  page  19,  line  20,  after  the  word 
"person",  to  strike  out  "for  the  physical 
loss,  destruction,  or  damage  of  real  or 
personal  property,  to  the  extent  that 
such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage";  after 
line  22,  to  insert: 

"(11  for  the  physical  loss,  destruction, 
or  damage  of  real  or  personal  property, 
to  the  extent  that  such  loss,  destruction, 
or  damage";  on  page  20  in  line  4,  after 
"(2)",  to  insert  "except  in  the  situation 
provided  for  under  paragraph  1 3 1  for  the 
physical  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  of 
real  and  personal  property,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  loss  or  destruction,  or 
damage";  after  line  24,  to  insert: 

(3)  In  order  to  assure  tliat  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (2(  will  not  create  undue  hard- 
ship for  low-Income  persons  who  might 
otherwise  benefit  from  the  provision  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  by  regulation,  for  the  circumstances 
In  which  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  such  persons. 

On  page  22,  line  10,  after  "Sec  113"  to 
strike  out  "la'";  on  page  23,  line  4,  after 
the  word  "laws  '  to  strike  out  "which 
shall  consist  of  not  more  than  fifteen 
persons  selected  from  among  representa- 
tives of  the  insui'ance  industr>'  and  from 
among  members  of  the  public,";  after 
line  11  to  insert: 

(b)  Such  committee  shall  consist  of  not 
more  than  fifteen  persons  and  such  persons 
shall  be  selected  from  among  representatives 
of— 

( 1 )  the  insurance  industry, 

(2)  State  and  local  governments, 

(3)  lending  Institutions, 

(4)  the  home  building  Industry,  and 

(5)  the  general  public. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  20,  to  strike 
out  "(b)"  and  insert  "(c>":  on  page  26, 
line  14,  after  the  word  "participate"  to 
strike  out  "proportionately";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  16.  to  strike  out  "includ- 
ing the  maximum  amount  of  profit  which 
may  be  realized  by  such  pool  land  the 
companies  or  other  Insurers  participat- 
ing therein),";  after  line  18,  to  Insert: 

(3)  the  maximum  amount  of  profit  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  under  section  108 
( and  prescribed  In  regulations  under  section 
108(a)  ),  which  may  be  realized  by  such  pool 
(and  the  companies  or  other  Insurers  parti- 
cipating therein). 

At  the  beginning  of  line  24,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "(3)"  to  "(.4)"; 
on  page  27,  at  the  beginning  of  Une  1,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "(4)" 
to  "15)";  in  line  2,  after  the  word  "sec- 
tion" to  strike  out  "215"  and  insert 
••214":  in  line  3,  after  the  word  "section"' 
to  strike  out  "216"  and  insert  "215";  on 
page  28.  line  1,  after  the  word  "claim" 
to  Insert  "or  upon  the  refusal  of  the 
claimant  to  accept  the  amount  allowed 


upon  any  such  claim,";  in  line  4,  after 
the  word  "disallowance"  to  insert  "or 
partial  disallowance";  after  line  11  to 
strike  out: 

AUDIT   or  ACCOUNTS 

Sec.  214.  Any  pool  authorized  to  be  formed, 
associated,  or  otherwise  created  under  this 
part  (and  the  companies  or  other  Insurers 
participating  therein)  shall  maintain  an  In- 
tegral set  of  accounts  which  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  audit  by  the  Secretary. 

At  the  beglmiing  of  line  19,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "215"  to  "•214"; 
on  page  29,  line  3,  after  the  word  "sec- 
tion" to  strike  out  "216  '  and  insert 
"215";  on  page  30,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  8.  to  change  the  section  number  from 
•'216'  to  "215";  on  page  31,  line  8.  after 
the  word  "Program"  to  strike  out  •'With 
Industry  Assistance";  in  line  11  after 
•'Sec.  221."  to  insert  "(a)";  in  line  21, 
after  the  word  "utilizing"  to  strike  out 
•'as  may  be  practicable";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  23,  to  strike  out  "insur- 
ance companies  and  other  insurers,  in- 
surance agents  and  brokers,  and  insur- 
ance adjustment  organizations,  as  fiscal 
agents  of  the  United  States."  and  Insert 
"either-";  at  the  top  of  page  32,  to  in- 
sert: 

( 1 )  Insurance  companies  and  other  In- 
surers, Insurance  agents  and  brokers,  and  In- 
surance adjustment  organizations,  as  fiscal 
agents  of  the  United  States, 

(2)  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  such  other  officers  and  employees  of  any 
Executive  agency  (as  defined  in  section  105 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code)  as  the 
Secretary  and  the  head  of  any  such  agency 
may.  from  time  to  time,  agree  upon,  on  a  re- 
Imbursemettt  or  other  basis,  or 

(3)  both  the  alternatives  specified  In  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2). 

(b)  Upon  making  the  determination  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a),  and  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  Implementing  the  pro- 
gram of  flood  Insurance  authorized  under 
title  I  through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  and  such  report  shall — 

(1)  state  the  reasons  for  such  determina- 
tion, 

(2)  be  supported  by  pertinent  findings, 

■  (3)  indicate  the  extent  to  which  It  Is  an- 
ticipated that  the  insurance  industry  will  be 
utilized  in  providing  flood  Insurance  coverage 
under  the  program,  and 

(4)  contain  such  recommendations  as  the 
Secretary  deems  advisable. 

On  page  33,  line  6,  after  the  word 
"claim"  to  insert  "or  upon  the  refusal  of 
the  claimant  to  accept  the  amount  al- 
lowed upon  any  such  claim";  in  line  9, 
after  the  word  "disallowance"  to  insert 
"or  partial  disallowance";  on  page  37, 
after  line  12,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

EECORDS    AND    AUDITS 

Sec.  234.  (a)  Any  flwxl  Insurance  pool 
formed,  associated,  or  otherwise  created  un- 
der section  211  of  this  Act  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  part  A  of  this  title  and  any 
such  pool,  or  insurance  company  or  other  pri- 
vate organization  executing  any  contract, 
agreement,  or  other  appropriate  arrangement 
with  the  Secretary  under  parts  B  and  C  of 
this  title  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe.  Including  records  which 
fully"  disclose  the  total  costs  of  the  program 
undertaken  or  the  services  being  rendered, 
and  such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an 
effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 


duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  pool,  insurance  company,  or 
other  private  organizations  that  are  pertment 
to  the  costs  of  the  program  undertaken  or 
the  serv-ices  being  rendered. 

On  page  39,  line  26,  after  the  word 
"damage"  to  insert  "where  appropri- 
ate,"; on  page  41,  after  line  6,  to  strike 
out: 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  401.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 
(1)  •'Flood"  shall  have  such  meaning  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary, and  may  include  inundation  from  the 
overflow  of  streams,  rivers,  or  other  bodies 
of  natural  water,  and  from  tidril  surges,  ab- 
normally high  tidal  water,  tidal  waves,  hur- 
ricanes, and  other  severe  storms  or  deluge: 
l2i  "United  States"  (when  used  In  a  geo- 
graphic sense),  and  •'State^^.  respectively,  in- 
cludes the  District  of  Columbia,  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico; 

(3)  •Insurance  company",  "other  Insurer", 
"Insurance  agents  and  brokers  ".  and  •'insur- 
ance adjustment  organizations"  Include  any 
organizations  and  persons  authorized  to  en- 
gage In  the  insurance  business  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  (as  •'State"  is  defined  in 
paragraph  (2)  ) ; 

(4)  •■Person"  Includes  any  Individual  or 
group  of  individuals,  corporation,  partner- 
ship, association,  or  any  other  organized 
group  of  persons,  including  State  and  local 
governments  and  agencies  thereof;  and 

(5)  •Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

On  page  42,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  '•402" 
to  "401";  at  the  beginning  of  line  23,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "403" 
to  "402";  on  page  43,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  4,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "404"  to  "403";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  9,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "405"  to  "404";  in  line  10,  after  the 
word  "contraiT"  to  strike  out  "and"  and 
insert  "any";  at  the  beginning  of  line  18, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "406" 
to  "405";  at  the  beginning  of  line  23,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "407" 
to  "406";  and  on  page  44,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  16,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "408"  to  '•407";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1985 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  clt^d  as  the  "National  Flood  In- 
surance Act  of  1967". 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF   PUKPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
from  time  to  time  flood  dis;\£ters  have  created 
pers<?nal  hardships  and  economic  distress 
which  have  required  unforeseen  disaster 
relief  measures  and  have  placed  an  Increas- 
ing burden  on  the  Nation's  resources;  (2) 
despite  the  installation  of  preventive  and 
protective  -works  and  the  adoption  of  other 
public  programs  designed  to  reduce  losses 
caused  by  flood  damage,  these  methods  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  protect  adequately 
against  growing  exposure  to  future  flood 
losses;  (3)  as  a  matter  of  national  policy, 
a  reasonable  method  of  sharing  the  risk  of 
flood  losses  is  through  a  program  of  flood 
insurance  which  can  complement  and  en- 
courage preventive  and  protective  measures; 
and  1 4)  if  such  a  program  is  initiated  and 
carried  out  gradually.  It  can  be  expanded  as 
knowledge  is  gained  and  experience  Is  ap- 
praised, thus  eventually  making  flood  In- 
surance ,Aoverage    available    on    reasonable 
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terms  and  conditions  to  persons  who  have 
need  for  such  protection. 

(b)  The  Congress  also  finds  that  (1)  many 
factors  have  made  It  uneconomic  for  the 
private  Insurance  industry  alone  to  make 
flood  Insurance  available  to  those  In  need  of 
such  protection  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions;  but  (2)  a  program  of  flood  In- 
surance with  large-scale  participation  of  the 
Ped*ral  Government  and  carried  out  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  by  the  private 
Insurance  Industry  Is  feasible  and  can  be 
InlUated. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  (1) 
a  program  of  flood  Insurance  caa  promote 
the  public  Interest  by  providing  appropriate 
protection  against  the  perils  of  flood  losses 
and  encouraging  sound  land  use  by  minimiz- 
ing exposure  of  property  to  flood  losses;  and 
(2)  the  objectives  of  a  flood  Insurance  pro- 
gram should  be  Integrally  related  to  a  unified 
national  program  for  fl(X)d  plain  manage- 
ment and.  to  this  end,  It  Is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  within  two  years  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  President 
should  transmit  to  the  Congress  for  its  con- 
sideration any  further  proposals  necessary 
for  such  a  unified  program.  Including  pro- 
posals for  the  allocation  of  costs  among 
beneficiaries  of  flood  protection. 

(d)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  (1)  authorize  a  flood  Insurance  pro- 
gram by  means  of  which  flood  Insurance, 
over  a  period  of  time,  can  be  made  available 
on  a  nationwide  basis  through  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  private  Insurance  Industry,  and  (2)  pro- 
vide flexibility  m  the  program  so  that  such 
flood  Insurance  may  be  based  on  workable 
meth(Xis  of  pooling  risks,  minimizing  costs, 
and  distributing  burdens  equitably  among 
those  who  will  be  protected  by  flood  Insur- 
ance and  the  general  public. 

(e)  It  Is  the  further  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  (1)  encourage  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  make  appropriate  land  use  adjust- 
ments to  constrict  the  development  of  land 
which  Is  exposed  to  flood  damage  and  mini- 
mize damage  catised  by  flood  losses,  (2) 
guide  the  development  of  proposed  future 
construction,  where  prae<^cab!e,  away  from 
locations  which  are  threatened  by  flood 
hazards.  (3)  encourage  lending  and  credit 
Institutions,  as  a  matter  of  national  policy, 
to  assist  m  furthering  the  objectives  of  the 
flood  Insurance  p'ogram,  (4)  assure  that  any 
Federal  assistance  provided  under  the  pro- 
gram will  be  related  closely  to  all  flood-re- 
lated programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  (5)  authorize  continuing 
studies  of  fl(X>d  hazards,  in  order  t«  provide 
for  a  constant  reappraisal  of  the  flood  In- 
stirance  program  and  Its  effect  on  land  use 
requirements. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    FEDERAL    FLOOD    INSUB- 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1956 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
15(e)  of  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1956   (79  Stat.  1078)   Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "rat«"  the  second  time 
It  appears  In  such  sentence,  and  Inserting 
m  Ueu  thereof  "market  yield",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "as  of  thn  last  day  of", 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "during". 

(b)  Section  15(e)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

(c)  Sections  3  through  14,  subsections  (a) 
through  (d),  and  (f)  and  (g)  of  section 
15,  and  sections  16  through  23  of  such  Act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

DEnNinONS 

Sec.  4.  As  iMCd  In  this  Act,  the  term — 
(1)  "Flood"  shall  have  such  meaning  ae 
may  be  prescribed  In  regulatlonfl  of  the  Sec- 
retary, and  may  include  Inundation  from 
the  overflow  of  streairiB,  rivers,  or  other 
bodies  of  natural  water,  and  from  tidal 
stirges,   abnormally   high   tidal   water,   tidal 
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waves,  hurricanes,  and  other  severe  storms 
or  deluge; 

(2)  "United  States"  (when  used  In  a  geo- 
graphic sense),  and  '•State",  respectively,  in- 
clude the  several  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
Itimbla,  the  territories  and  possessions,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(3)  ••Insurance  company",  "other  Insurer", 
"Insurance  agents  and  brokers^'  Include  any 
organizations  and  persons  authorized  to  en- 
gage In  the  Insurance  business  under  the 
laws  of  £tny  State  (as  '•State"  Is  defined  In 
paragraph  (2)  ) ; 

(4)  •'Insurance  adjustment  organizations'^ 
Includes  any  organiz,atlons  and  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  adju-^tlng  loss  claims 
arising  under  insurance  policies  Issued  by 
any  lnsuranc€  company  or  other  Insurer  au- 
thorized to  engage  in  the  insiirance  business 
■under  the  laws  of  any  State  (as  ••State"  Is 
defined  In  paragraph   (2)); 

(5)  ••Person^^  Includes  any  individual  or 
group  of  Individuals,  corporation,  partner- 
ship, association,  or  any  other  organized 
group  of  persons,  including  State  and  local 
governments  and  agencies  thereof;  and 

(6)  "Secretary^"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

TITLE   I— THE   NATIONAL   FLOOD   INSUR- 
ANCE PROGRAM 

BASIC    AUTHOKITY 

Sec.  101.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is  authorized  to  establish  and 
cArry  out  a  national  flood  Insurance  pro- 
gram which  will  enable  Interested  persons 
to  purchase  Insurance  against  loss  resulting 
from  physical  damage  to  or  lose  of  real  prop- 
erty or  personal  property  related  thereto 
arising  from  any  flood  occurring  in  the 
United  States. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  flood  Insurance 
program  the  Secretary  shaU,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  encourage  and  arrange 
for— 

(1)  appropriate  financial  participation  and 
ri.sk-shanng  In  the  program  by  insurance 
companies  or  other  Insurers,  and 

(2)  other  appropriate  participation  on 
other  than  a  rtsk-sharlng  basis  by  Insurance 
companies  or  other  Insurers,  Insurance 
agents  and  brokers,  and  insurance  adjust- 
ment organizations, 

m  accordance  with  the  pro^'lslons  of  title  n. 

SCOPE  OF  PROGRAM  AND  PRIOHrrtES 

Sec.  102.  'a)  In  carrying  out  the  flood  in- 
siu-ance  program  the  Secretary  shall  afford  a 
priority  to  making  flood  Insurance  available 
to  cover  residential  properties  which  are  de- 
signed for  the  occupancy  of  from  one  to  four 
families. 

lb)  If  on  the  basis  of — 

(1)  studies  and  investigations  tmdertaken 
and  carried  out  and  Information  recel'ved 
or  exchanged  vmder  section  104,  and 

(2)  such  otlier  InJormatlon  as  may  be 
necessary, 

the  Secretary  determines  that  it  would  be 
feasible  to  extend  the  flood  Insurance  pro- 
gram to  cover  other  properties,  he  may  take 
such  action  imder  this  Act  a*  from  time  to 
time  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  make 
flood  insurance  available  to  cover,  on  such 
basis  as  may  be  feasible,  any  types  and  classes 
of— 

(A)  other  residential  properties, 

(B)  business  properties, 

(C)  agricultural  properties, 

(D)  properties  occupied  by  private  non- 
proflt  organizations,  and 

(E)  properties  owned  by  State  and  local 
governments  and  agencies  thereof, 

and  any  such  extensions  of  the  program  to 
any  types  and  classes  of  these  properties 
shaU  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  In  reg- 
ulations. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  flood  Instu'- 
ance  available  in  only  those  States  or  areas 


(or  subdivisions  thereof)   which  he  has  de- 
termined have — 

( 1 )  evidenced  a  positive  interest  in  secur- 
ing flood  insurance  coverage  under  the  flood 
instirance  program,  and 

(2)  given  satisfactory  asstirance  that  by 
June  30,  1970,  permanent  land  use  and  con- 
trol meastires  -will  have  been  adopted  for  the 
State  or  area  (or  subdivision)  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  comprehensive  criteria  for 
land  management  and  use  develo]f>ed  under 
section  302,  and  that  the  appUcatlon  and 
enforcement  of  such  measures  wUl  commence 
as  soon  as  technical  information  on  flood- 
ways  and  on  controlling  flood  elevatlono  is 
available. 

NATt-RE   AND  LIMITATION  OF  INStTRANCE 
COVERAGE 

Sec  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  from  time  to 
time  shall,  after  consultation  with  the  ad- 
visory committee  authorized  under  section 
115  and  appropriate  representatives  of  the 
insurance  authorities  of  the  respective  States, 
provide  by  regulation  for  general  terms  and 
conditions  of  Insurability  which  shall  be 
applicable  to  properties  eligible  for  flood  In- 
surance coverage  under  section  102,  Incltid- 
Ing — 

( 1 )  the  types,  classes,  and  locations  of  any 
such  properties  which  shall  be  eligible  for 
flood  Insurance; 

(2)  the  nature  of  and  limits  of  loss  or 
damage  in  any  areas  (or  subdivisions  there- 
of) which  may  be  covered  by  such  insurance; 

(3)  the  classlflcatlon,  limitation,  and  re- 
jection of  any  risks  which  may  be  advis- 
able; 

( 4 )  appropriate  minim ttm  premiums; 

(5)  appropriate  loss-deductibles;  and 

(6)  any  other  terms  and  conditions  relat- 
ing to  insurance  coverage  or  exclusion  which 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  terms  and 
conditions  under  subsection  (a),  such  regu- 
lations shall  provide  that — 

( 1 )  any  flood  insurance  coverage  based  on 
chargeable  premium  rat^s  (under  section 
105)  which  are  less  than  estimated  premium 
rates  (under  section  104(a)(1)),  shall  not 
exceed — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  residential  properties 
which  are  designed  for  the  occupancy  of 
from  one  to  four  families, 

(i)  $15,000  aggregate  liability  for  any 
dwelling  unit,  and  $30,000  for  any  single 
dwelling  structiu-e  containing  more  than  one 
dwelling  unit,  and 

(11)  55,000  aggregate  liability  per  dwell- 
ing tuiit  for  any  contents  related  thereto; 
and 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  other  properties 
which  may  become  eligible  for  flood  Insur- 
ance coverage  under  section  102,  $30,000 
aggregate  liability  for  any  single  structure; 
and 

(2)  any  flood  Insurance  coverage  which 
may  be  made  avaUable  In  excess  of  any  of 
the'  limits  specified  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  shaU  be  based  only  on  chargeable 
premium  rates  (under  section  105)  which 
are  not  less  than  estimated  premium  rates 
(under  section  104(a)(1)),  and  the  amount 
of  such  excess  coverage  shall  not  In  any  case 
exceed  an  amount  which  Is  equal  to  any 
such  limit  so  specified. 

ESTIMATES    or   PREMIUM    RATES 

Sec  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  undertake  and  carry  out  such  studies  and 
investigations,  and  to  receive  or  exchange 
such  Information  as  may  be  necessary,  to 
estimate  on  an  area,  subdivision,  or  other 
appropriate  basis — 

(1)  the  risk  premium  rates  for  flood  In- 
stirance which, 

(A)  based  on  consideration  of  the  risk 
Involved  and  accepted  actuarial  principles, 
and 

(B)  Including — 

(1)  applicable  operating  costs  and  allow- 
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ances  preacrtbed  under  section  108  to  be  re- 
flected In  such  rates,  and 

(11)  any  administrative  expenses  (or  por- 
tion or  such  expenses)  of  carrying  out  the 
flood  Insurance  program  which,  In  his  dls- 
oretlon,  should  properly  be  reflected  In  such 
ta,ten, 

would  be  required  In  order  to  make  such  In- 
surance available  on  an  actuarial  basis  for 
any  types  and  classes  of  properties  for  which 
insurance  coverage  shall  be  available  under 
section  102; 

(2)  the  rates,  if  less  than  the  rates  esti- 
mated under  pmragraph  (1),  which  would  be 
reasonable,  would  encourage  prospective  in- 
sured to  purchase  flood  Insurance,  and  would 
be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 
and 

(3)  the  extent.  If  any.  to  which  federally 
assisted  or  other  flood  protection  measures 
Initiated  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
affect  such  rates. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shail.  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  and  on  a  reimbursement  basis,  utilize 
the  services  of  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Departmert  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and,  as  appropriate,  other  Federal 
dep.u-tments  or  agencies,  and  for  such  pur- 
fHDses,  may  enter  Into  agreements  or  other 
appropriate  arrangements  with  any  persons. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
conducting  studies  and  Investigations,  or 
making  estimates  under  this  section  In  those 
States  or  areas  (or  subdlvl.<;!ons  thereof) 
which  he  has  determined  have  evidenced  a 
positive  Interest  Ln  securing  flood  Insurance 
coverage  under  the  flood  Insurance  program. 

BST.\BI,ISHMENT  OP  CHARGEABLE  PREMrtJM  RATES 

Sec.  105.  (a)  On  the  basis  of  estimates 
made  under  section  104  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  may  be  necessary,  the  Secretary 
from  time  to  time  shall,  after  consultation 
with  the  advisory  committee  authorized 
under  section  115  and  appropriate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Insurance  authorities  of  the 
respective  States,  by  regulation  prescribe — 

(1 )  chargeable  premium  rates  for  any  types 
and  classes  of  properties  for  which  Insur- 
ance coverage  shall  be  available  under  section 
102  (at  le.»s  than  the  estimated  risk  premium 
rates  under  section  104(a)(1),  If  necessary), 
and 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
and  areas  (including  subdivisions  thereof) 
within  wlhch  such  rates  shall  apply. 

(b)  Such  rates  shall,  Insofar  as  practicable. 
be— 

(1)  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  re- 
spective risks  Involved,  including  differences 
In  risks  due  to  land  use  measures,  flood- 
prooflng,  flood  forecasting,  and  similar 
meas\ires. 

(2)  adequate,  on  the  basis  of  accepted  ac- 
tuarial principles,  to  provide  reserves  for 
anticipated  losses,  or.  If  less  than  such 
amount,  consistent  with  the  objective  of 
making  flood  Insurance  available,  where  nec- 
essary, at  reasonable  rates  so  as  to  encour- 
age prnepectlve  Insureds  to  purchase  such 
Insurance,  and 

(3)  state:!  so  as  to  reflect  the  basis  for 
such  rates,  inciudlne  the  differences  (If  any) 
between  the  estimated  risk  premium  rates 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  section  104(a).  and 
the  estimated  rates  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
such  section. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  chargeable  rate  with  respect 
to  any  property,  the  construction  or  sub- 
stantia: impr'Ticment  of  which  the  Secre- 
tary deterraines  has  been  started  after  Iden- 
tification of  the  area  in  '^'hich  such  property 
l5  located  ha.s  been  published  under  para- 
graph (I)  of  section  301.  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  estimated  risk  premium  rate  for 
such  area  (or  subdivision  thereof)  under 
section  104(a)  (1). 


(d)  In  the  event  any  chargeable  premium 
rate   prescribed  under  this  section  Is — 

(1)  at  a  rate  which  Is  not  less  than  the 
estimated  risk  premium  rale  under  section 
104 1  a)  (1).  and 

(2)  such  rate  includes  any  amount  for 
administrative  expenses  of  carrying  out  the 
flood  Insurance  program  which  have  been 
estimated  under  clause  (U)  of  section 
104(a)  (1)(B). 

a  sum  equal  to  such  amount  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary,  and  he  shall  deposit  such 
sum  in  the  fund  authorized  under  section 
107. 

TREASURY    BORROWING    AtTTHORITT 

Sec.  106.  (a)  All  authority  which  was 
vested  in  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  by  virtue  of  section  15(e)  of 
the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956 
(70  Stat.  1084)  (pertaining  to  the  Issue  of 
notes  or  other  obligations  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury),  as  amended  by  section  3 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  Act.  shall  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  funds  borrowed  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  authority  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  be  deposited  In  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance Fund  esuiblished  under  section  107. 

NATIONAL   IXOOD   INSURANCE  FUND 

Sec.  107.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  flood  insur- 
ance program  authorized  by  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  establish  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  National 
Flood  Insurance  Fund  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "fund")  which  shall  be  available, 
without   flscal    year   limitation — 

( 1 )  for  making  such  payments  as  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  required  under  section 
214: 

(2)  to  pay  reinsurance  claims  under  the 
excess  loss  reinsurance  coverage  provided 
under  section  215; 

(3)  to  repay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury such  sums  as  may  be  borrowed  from  lilm 
(together  with  Interest)  in  accordance  with 
the  authority  provided  in  section  106  of  this 
Act;  and 

(4)  to  pay  such  administrative  expenses 
(or  portion  of  such  expenses)  of  carrying  out 
the  flood  Insurance  program  as  he  may  deem 
necessary;  and 

( 5 )  for  the  purposes  tpeclfled  In  subsection 
(d)    under  the  conditions  provided  therein. 

(b)   The  fund  shall  be  credited  with — 

( 1 )  such  funds  borrowed  in  accordance 
with  the  authority  provided  In  section  106 
of  this  Act  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  de- 
posited in  the  fund: 

(2)  premiums,  fees,  or  other  charges  which 
may  be  paid  or  collected  In  connection  with 
the  excess  loss  reinsurance  coverage  provided 
under  section  215; 

(3)  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to 
the  fund  from  appropriations  in  order  to 
maintain  the  fund  in  an  operative  condition 
adequate  to  meet  Its  liabilities; 

(4)  interest  which  may  be  earned  on  In- 
vestments of  the  fund  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c): 

(5)  such  sums  as  are  required  to  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary  under  section  105(d):  and 

(6)  receipts  from  any  other  operations 
under  this  Act  which  may,  from  time  to  time, 
be  credited  to  the  fund  (IncUidlng  premiums 
under  the  conditions  specified  In  subsection 
(d),  and  salvage  proceeds.  If  any,  resulting 
from  reinsurance  coverage) . 

(c>   If,  after — 

( 1 )  all  outstanding  obligations  have  been 
liquidated,  and 

(2)  any  outstanding  amounts  which  may 
have  been  advanced  to  the  fund  from  appro- 
priations authorized  under  section  407(a) 
(2)  (B)  have  been  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tion from  which  advanced,  with  interest  ac- 
crued at  the  rate  pre.5cribcd  under  section 
15 (ei  of  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
156.  as  amended  by  section  3(a)  of  this  Act, 


the  Secretary  determines  that  the  moneys  of 
the  fund  are  in  excess  of  current  needs,  he 
may  request  the  investment  of  such  amounts 
as  he  deems  advisable  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  obligations  issued  or  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States. 

(d)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  makes  a 
finding  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  221  that  operation  of  the  flood 
Insurance  program,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
should  he  carried  out  through  the  facilities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  fund  shall 
be  iivallable  for  all  such  purposes  Incident 
thereto,  including — 

(1)  the  costs  Incurred  In  the  adjustment 
and  payment  of  any  claims  for  losses,  and 

(2)  payment  of  applicable  operating  cofita 
prescribed  under  section  108, 

for  so  long  as  the  program  Is  so  carried  out. 
and  In  such  event  any  premiums  paid  shall 
be  deposited  by  the  Secretary  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund. 

OPERATING    COSTS    AND    ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Secretary  from  time  to 
time  shall  negotiate  wUh  appropriate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  insurance  Industry  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing — 

(1)  a  current  schedule  of  operating  costs 
applicable  to  both  risk-sharing  Insurance 
companies  or  other  Insurers,  and  lusurEince 
companies  and  other  Insurers,  Insurance 
agents  and  brokers,  and  insuraace  adjust- 
ment organizations  participating  on  other 
than  a  risk-.'^harlng  basis,  and 

(2)  a  current  schedule  of  operating  al- 
lowances applicable  to  riik-sharlng  insurance 
companies  or  other  Insurers. 

which  may  be  payable  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  II.  and  such  schedules, 
from  time  to  time,  shall  be  prescribed  In 
regulations. 

(b)   For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  the  term  'operating  costo."  shall  in- 
clude, without  limiting  such  term,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  expense  reimbursements  covering  the 
direct,  actual,  and  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred In  connection  with  selling  and  servic- 
ing flood  Insurance  coverage; 

(B)  reasonable  compensation  payable  for 
selling  and  servicing  flood  Insurance  cover- 
age, or  commissions  or  service  fees  paid  to 
producers; 

(C)  loss  adjustment  expenses; 

(D)  other  direct,  actual,  and  necesary  ex- 
penses which  the  .Secretary  finds  are  in- 
curred In  connection  with  selling  or  servic- 
ing  flood    Insurance   coverage;    and 

(2)  the  term  "operating  allowances"  shall 
include,  without  limiting  .such  term, 
amounts  for  profit  and  contingencies  which 
the  Secretary  finds  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

PAYMENTS    OP    CLAIMS 

Sec.  109.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  regulations  establishing  the  general 
method  or  methods  by  which  proved  and  ap- 
proved claims  for  losses  may  bo  adjusted  and 
paid  for  any  damage  to  or  less  of  property 
which  is  covered  by  flood  insurance  made 
available   under   the   provisions  of  this  Act. 

DISSEMINATION    OF    FLOOD    INStniANCE 
INFORMATION 

Sec.  110.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may.  from  time  to  time,  be  necessary 
in  order  to  make  information  and  dat.\  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  to  any  State  or  local 
agency  or  official,  with  regard  to — 

(1)  the  flood  insurance  program,  its  cover- 
age and  objectives,  and 

(2)  estimated  and  chargeable  fiood  insur- 
ance premium  rales  Including  the  basis  for 
and  differences  between  such  rates  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section   105. 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  CERTAIN   DUPLICATIONS  OF 
BENEFITS 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  anv  other  law,  no  Federal  disaster 
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assistance   shall   be  made    available    to   any 
person — 

(1)  for  the  physical  loss,  destruction,  or 
damage  of  real  or  personal  property,  to  the 
extent  that  such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage 
Is  covered  by  a  valid  claim  which  may  be  ad- 
Justed  and  paid  under  flood  insurance  made 
available  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  or 

(2)  e.Tcept  in  the  situation  provided  for 
under  paragraph  (3)  for  the  physical  loss, 
destruction,  or  damage  of  real  and  personal 
property,  to  the  extent  that  such  loss,  de- 
struction, or  damage  could  have  been  cov- 
ered by  a  valid  claim  under  flood  insurance 
whlcli  had  been  made  available  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act.  if — 

(A)  such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  oc- 
curred subsequent  to  one  year  following  the 
date  flood  insurance  was  made  available  in 
the  area  (or  subdivision  thereof)  In  which 
such  property  or  the  major  part  thereof  was 
located,  and 

( B )  such  property  was  eligible  for  flood  in- 
surance under  this  Act  at  that  date, 

and  in  such  circumstances  the  extent  that 
such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  could  have 
been  covered  shall  be  presumed  (for  purposes 
of  this  subsection)  to  be  an  amount  not  less 
than  the  maximum  limit  of  insurable  loss  or 
damage  applicable  to  such  property  in  such 
area  (or  subdivision  thereof),  pursuant  to 
regulations  under  section  103.  at  the  time 
Insurance  w.is  made  available  in  such  area 
(or  subdivision  tliereof ) . 

(3)  In  order  to  assure  that  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (2)  will  not  create  undue  hard- 
ship for  low-income  persons  who  might 
otherwise  benefit  from  the  provision  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  by  regulation,  for  the  circumstances 
In  which  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  such  persons. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section  "Federal 
disaster  assistance"  shall  include  any  Federal 
financial  assistance  which  may  be  made 
available  to  any  person  as  a  result  of— 

(1)  a  major  disaster  (within  the  meaning 
of  that  term  as  determined  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  major  disasters,  and 
for  other  purposes",  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1855-1855g) ), 

(2)  a  natural  disaster,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 321  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  (7  US.C.  1961). 
and 

(3)  a  disaster  with  respect  to  which  loans 
may  be  made  under  section  7(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act.  a^  amended  ( 15  U.S.C.  636(b) ) . 

(C)  For  purposes  of  section  10  of  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  1316),  the 
term  "financial  assistance"  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  any  flood  Insurance  which  is  made 
available  under  this  Act. 

STATE    AND    LOCAL    LAND   USE    CONTROLS 

Sec.  112.  After  June  30,  1970,  no  new  flood 
Insurance  coverage  shall  be  provided  under 
this  Act  in  any  area  (or  subdivision  thereof) 
unless  an  appropriate  public  body  shall  have 
adopted  permanent  land  use  and  control 
measures  (with  effective  enforcement  provi- 
sions) which  the  Secretary  finds  are  consist- 
ent with  tlie  comprehensive  criteria  for  land 
management  and  use  under  section  302. 

PROPERTIES    IN    VIOLATION    OF    STATE    AND    LOCAL 
LAW 

Sec.  113.  No  new  flood  Insurance  coverage 
shall  be  provided  vmder  this  Act  for  any 
property  which  the  Secretary  finds  has  been 
declared  by  a  duly  constituted  State  or  local 
zoning  authority,  or  other  authorized  public 
body,  to  be  in  violation  of  State  or  local  laws, 
regulations,  or  ordinances  which  are  intended 
to  discourage  or  otherwise  restrict  land  de- 
velopment or  occup.ancy  In  flood-prone  areas. 

COORDINATION    WITH    OTHER    F'EOGRAMS 

Sec.  114.  In  carrying  out  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  other  departments 


and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
Interstate,  State,  and  local  agencies  having 
responsibilities  for  flood  control,  flood  fore- 
casting, and  fiood  damage  prevention,  in 
order  to  assure  that  the  programs  of  such 
agencies  and  the  flood  Insurance  program  au- 
thorized tmder  this  Act  are  mutually 
consistent. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  115.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
a  flood  insurance  advisory  committee  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  such 
committee  shall  advise  the  Secretary  In  the 
preparation  of  any  regulations  prescribed  in 
accordance  with  this  Act.  with  respect  to 
policy  matters  arising  in  the  administration 
of  this  Act,  and  shall  perform  such  other 
responsibilities  as  the  Secretary  may.  from 
time  to  time,  assign  to  such  committee. 

(b)  Such  committee  shall  consist  of  not 
more  than  flfteen  persons  and  such  persons 
shall  be  selected  from  among  representa- 
tives of — 

( 1 )  the  Insurance  Industry, 

( 2 )  State  and  local  governments, 

(3)  lending  institutions, 

(4)  the  home  building  industry,  and 

(5)  the  general  public. 

(c)  Members  ol  the  committee  shall, 
while  attending  conferences  or  meetings 
thereof,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  per  day.  including  traveltime. 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  is  authorized  under 
section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

INITIAL    PROGRAM    LIMITATION 

Sec.  116.  The  face  amount  of  flood  insur- 
ance coverage  outstanding  and  in  force  at 
any  one  time  under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  $2,500,000,000. 

REPORT    TO    THE    PRESIDENT 

Sec.  117.  The  Secretary  shall  include  a  re- 
port of  operations  under  this  Act  in  the  an- 
nual report  to  the  President  for  submission 
to  the  Congress  required  by  section  8  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act. 

TITLE  n— ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  THE  FLOOD  INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 

ORGANIZATION    AND    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  201.  Following  such  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  insurance  industry  as 
may  be  necessary,  the  Secretary  shall  Im- 
plement the  flood  Insurance  program  au- 
thorized under  title  I  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  part  A  of  this  title  and.  If 
a  determination  is  made  by  him  under  sec- 
tion 221.  under  part  B  of  this  title. 
Part  A — Industry  Program  With  Federal 
Financial  Assistance 

industry  FLOOD  INSURANCE  POOL 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Th^'  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  encotirage  and  otherwise  assist  any  in- 
surance company  or  companies  and  other 
Insurers  which  meet  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (bi  to  form,  associ- 
ate, or  otherwise  Join  together  in  a  pool — 

(1)  in  order  to  provide  the  flood  Insurance 
coverage  authorized  under  title  I;  and 

(2)  for  the  purpose  of  assuming,  on  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  such 
financial  responsibility  as  will  enable  such 
companies  and  other  Insurers,  with  the  Fed- 
eral financial  and  other  assistance  available 
under  this  Act.  to  assume  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion of  responsibility  for  the  adjustment 
and  payment  of  claims  for  losses  under  the 
flood  Insurance  program. 

(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  flood  insurance  program 
under  this  part,  and  to  assure  that  the 
objectives  of  this  Act  are  furthered,  the 
Secretary    Is    authorized    to    prescribe    ap- 


propriate requirements  for  Insurance  com- 
panies or  other  Insurers  participating  In 
such  pool  including,  but  not  limited  to.  min- 
imum requirements  for  capital  or  surplus 
or  assets. 

AGREEMENTS  WITH  FLOOD   INSURANCE  POOL 

Sec.  212.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  such  agreements  with  any  pool 
which  is  formed,  associated,  or  otherwise 
created  under  this  part,  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Such  agreements  shall  specify — 

(1)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
risk  capital  will  be  available  for  the  adjust- 
ment and  payment  of  claims, 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
such  pool  (and  the  companies  or  other  in- 
surers participating  therein)  shall  partici- 
pate in  premiums  received  and  profits  or 
losses  realized  or  sustained, 

(3)  the  maximum  amount  of  profit  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  under  section  108 
(and  prescribed  in  regulations  under  section 
108(a)),  which  may  be  realized  by  such 
pool  (and  the  companies  or  other  insurers 
participating  therein) . 

(4)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
operating  costs  and  allowances  prescribed 
under  section  108  may  be  paid,  and 

(5)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
premium  equalization  paj-ments  under  sec- 
tion 214  will  be  made  and  reinsurance  claims 
under  section  215  ■r'111  be  paid. 

(c)  In  addition,  such  agreements  shall 
contain  such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  assure  that — 

( 1 )  no  company  or  other  Insurer  which 
meets  the  requirements  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 21Hb)  and  which  has  Indicated  an  in- 
tention to  participate  In  the  flood  Insurance 
program  on  a  risk-sharing  basis,  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  participating  in  any  such  pool, 

(2)  the  companies  or  other  Insurers  par- 
ticipating In  such  ix)ol  will  take  whatever 
action  may  be  necessary  to  provide  continu- 
ity of  flc>od  insurance  coverage  by  such  pool, 
and 

(3)  any  Insurance  companies,  other  insur- 
ers, agents  and  brokers,  and  Insurance  ad- 
justment organizations  will  be  permitted  to 
cooperate  with  such  pool  as  flscal  agents  or 
otherwise,  on  other  than  a  risk-sharing  basis, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

JUDICIAL    review 

Sec.  213.  Such  companies  and  other  insur- 
ers which  form,  associate,  or  otherwise  Join 
together  In  a  pool  under  this  part  may  ad- 
Just  and  pay  all  claims  for  proved  and  ap- 
proved losses  covered  by  flood  Insurance  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and.  upon  disallowance  by  any  such  com- 
panies or  other  Insurers  of  any  such  claim,  or 
upon  the  refusal  of  the  claimant  to  accept 
the  amount  allowed  upon  any  such  claim, 
the  claimant,  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  mailing  of  notice  of  disallowance  or  partial 
disallowance  of  the  claim,  may  Institute  an 
action  on  such  claim  against  the  companies 
or  other  Insurers  In  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  In  which  the  In- 
sured propertly  or  the  major  part  thereof 
shall  have  been  situated,  and  Jtirlsdlction  Is 
hereby  conferred  upon  such  court  to  Lear 
and  determine  such  awrtlon  without  regard 
to  the  amount  in  controversy. 

PREMIUM    EQU.ALIZATION    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  214.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe,  make  periodic  payments  to 
such  pool  as  may  be  formed,  associated,  or 
otherwise  created  under  section  211,  In  recog- 
nition of  such  reductions  In  chargeable  pre- 
mium rates  under  section  105  below  esti- 
mated premium  rates  under  section  104(a) 
( 1 )  as  are  required  in  order  to  make  flood 
insurance  available  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions. 

ib>  Such  pmyments  shall  be  based  only  on 
the  aggregate  amount  of  flood  insurance  re- 
tained by  such  pool  after  ceding  reinsurance 
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In  accordance  with  the  provlslona  of  section 
215,  smd  shall  not  exceed  an  aggregate 
amount  In  any  payment  period  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  following: 

(1)(A)  an  amount  for  losses  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  all  proved 
and  approved  clalnos  for  losses  under  this 
Act  during  any  designated  period  as 

(B)  the  amount  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween 

(1)  the  sum  of  all  premium  payments  for 
flood  Insurance  coverage  In  force  under  this 
Act  during  such  designated  period  which 
would  have  been  payable  during  such  period 
If  all  such  coverage  were  based  on  estimated 
risk  premium  rates  under  section  104(a)  (1) 
(excluding  any  administrative  expenses 
which  may  be  reflected  In  such  rates,  as 
specified  In  clause  (11)  of  section  104(a)(1) 
(B). 

(11)  the  sum  of  premium  payments  actual- 
ly paid  or  payable  for  such  Insurance  under 
this  Act  during  such  period, 
bears  to  the  amount  specified  In  clause   (1) 
of  this  subparagraph:  and 

(2)  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
sp>eclfled  in  the  agreement  entered  Into  under 
section  212,  a  proportionate  amount  for  ap- 
propriate operating  costs  and  allowances  pre- 
scribed under  section  108  during  any  desig- 
nated period,  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
a  total  amount  during  such  period  as  the 
ratio  specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  (  B ) . 

(C)  Designated  periods  under  this  section 
and  the  methods  for  determining  the  sirn 
of  premiums  paid  or  payable  during  such 
periods  shall  be  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

REIMStTRANCE    COVERAGE 

Sec.  215.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authortred 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  In 
order  to  make  available  to  such  {xx)l  as  may 
be  formed,  associated,  or  otherwise  created 
under  section  211,  reinsurance  for  losses  (due 
to  claims  for  proved  and  approved  losses 
covered  by  flood  insurance)  which  are  In 
excess  of  losses  assumed  by  such  p>ool  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  excess  loss  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  subsection  (C). 

(b)  Such  reinsurance  shall  be  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  contract,  agreement,  or  any 
other  arrangement.  In  consideration  of  such 
payment  of  a  premium,  fee.  or  other  charge 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  cover 
anticipated  losses  and  other  costs  of  provid- 
ing such  reinsurance. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  negoti- 
ate an  excess  loss  agreement,  from  time  to 
time,  under  which  the  amount  of  flood  In- 
surance retained  by  such  pool,  after  ceding 
reinsurance,  shall  be  adequate  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  consistent  with  the 
objective  of  maintaining  appropriate  finan- 
cial participation  and  risk  sharing  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  on  the  part 
of  participating  Insurance  companies  and 
other  Insurers. 

(d)  All  reinsurance  claims  for  losses  In 
excess  of  losses  assumed  by  such  pool  shall 
be  submitted  on  a  p>ortfolto  basis  by  such 
pool  In  accordance  with  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary. 

Part  B — Government  Program 
federal  operation  of  the  program 
Sec.  221.  (a)  If  at  any  time  after  consulta- 
tatlon  with  representatives  of  the  Insurance 
Industry,  the  Secretary  determines  that  op- 
eration of  the  flood  Insurance  program  as 
provided  under  part  A  cannot  be  carried  out, 
or  that  such  operation.  In  Itself,  would  be 
assisted  materially  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's assumption.  In  whole  (or  in  part),  of 
the  operational  responsibility  for  flood  In- 
surance under  this  Act  (on  a  temporary  or 
other  basis)  he  shall  promptly  undertake 
any  necessary  arrangements  to  carry  out  the 
program  of  flood  Insurance  authorized  under 
title  I  through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  utilizing,  for  purposes  of  pro- 
viding flood  insurance  coverage,  either — 


(1)  insurance  companies  and  other  in- 
surers. Insurance  agents  and  brokers,  and 
Insurance  adjustment  organizations,  as  fiscal 
agents  of  the  United  States, 

(2)  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  such  other  officers  and  employees  of  any 
Executive  agency  (as  defined  in  section  105 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code)  as  the 
Secretary  and  the  head  of  any  such  agency 
may,  from  time  to  time,  agree  upon,  on  a 
reimbursement  or  other  basis,  or 

(3)  both  the  alternatives  specified  In  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2). 

(b)  Upon  making  the  determination  re- 
ferred tc^  In  subsection  (a),  and  at  least 
thirty  dajs  prior  to  Implementing  the  pro- 
gram of  flood  Insurance  authorized  under 
title  I  through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  and  such  report  shall — 

(1)  state  the  reasons  for  such  determina- 
tion, 

(2)  be  supported  by  pertinent  findings. 

f3)  indicate  the  extent  to  which  It  Is  an- 
ticipated that  the  Insurance  Industry  will 
be    utilized    In    providing    flood    Insurance 

coverage  under  the  program,  and 

(4)  contain  such  recommendations  as  the 
Secretary  deems  advisable. 

ADJUSTMENT  AND  PAYMENT  OF  CUMMS 

Sec  222.  In  the  event  the  program  Is 
carried  out  as  provided  In  section  221,  the 
Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  adjust  and 
make  payment  of  any  claims  for  proved  and 
approved'  losses  covered  by  flood  insurance, 
and  upon  disallowance  by  the  Secretary  of 
any  such  claim,  or  upon  the  refusal  of  the 
claimant  to  accept  the  amount  allowed  upon 
any  such  claim,  the  claimant,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  mailing  of  notice  of 
disallowance  or  jxirtial  disallowance  by  the 
Secretary,  may  Institute  an  action  -vgalnst 
the  Secretary  on  such  claim  In  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
the  insured  property  or  the  major  part  there- 
of shall  have  been  situated,  and  Jurisdiction 
is  hereby  conferred  upon  such  court  to  hear 
and  determine  such  action  w^lthout  regard 
to  the  amount  in  controversy. 

Part  C— Provisions  of  General 

Applicability 
services  by  insurance  industry 

Sec.  231.  (a)  In  administering  the  flood 
Insurance  program  under  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  enter  Into  any  con- 
tracts, agreements,  or  other  appropriate  ar- 
rangements as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing,  on 
terms  and  conditions  which  may  be  agreed 
upon,  the  facilities  and  services  of  any  In- 
surance companies  or  other  insurers.  In- 
surance agents  and  brokers,  or  Insurance  ad- 
justment organizations,  and  such  contracts, 
agreements,  or  arrangements  may  also  in- 
clude provision  for  payment  of  applicable 
operating  costs  and  allowances  for  such  fa- 
cilities and  services  prescribed  under  section 
108. 

(b)  Any  such  contr.acts.  a^eements.  or 
other  arrangements  may  be  entered  Into  with- 
out  regard  to  the  provlslona  of  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41 
U.S.C.  5).  or  any  other  provision  of  law  re- 
quiring competitive  bidding. 

USE  OF  insurance  POOLS,  COMPANIES,  OH  OTHER 
PRIVATE  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  CERTAIN  PAY- 
MENTS 

Sec.  232.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  maxi- 
mum efficiency  in  the  administration  of  the 
flood  Insurance  program  and  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  expeditious  payment  of  any  Fed- 
eral funds  under  the  flood  Insurajice  program 
authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
enter  into  contracts  with  any  pool  which 
may  be  formed,  associated,  or  otherwise 
created  under  section  211,  or  any  inBurance 
companies  or  other  private  organizations,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  performanos  by  such 


pool,  company,  or  organization  of  any  or  all 
of  the  following  responsibilities: 

11)  estimate  and  later  determine  any 
amounts  of  payments  to  be  made: 

(2)  receive  from  the  Secretary,  disburse, 
and  account  for  funds  In  making  such  i>ay- 
ments: 

(3)  make  such  audits  of  the  records  of  any 
insurance  company,  other  Insurers,  agent  or 
broker,  or  Insurance  adjustment  organiza- 
tion,   as    may    be    necessary   to   assure   that 

/*  proper  payments  are  made;  and 

(4)  otherwise  assist  In  such  manner  as  the 
contract  may  provide  to  further  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  contract  with  any  pool,  insurance 
company,  or  other  private  organization  under 
this  section  m.iy  contain  such  tenns  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  carrying  out  responsibil- 
ities under  subsection  (a),  and  may  provide 
for  payment  of  any  costs  which  the  Secretary 
determines  are  incidental  to  carrying  out 
such  responsibilities  which  are  covered  by 
the  contract. 

(C)  Any  contract  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  entered  into  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  use.  5)  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
requiring  competitive  bidding. 

(d)  No  such  contract  may  be  entered  into 
with  any  pool.  Insurance  company,  or  other 
private  organization  under  this  section 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  it  win  per- 
form Its  obligations  under  the  contract 
etticiontly  and  effectively,  and  will  meet  such 
requirements  as  to  financial  responsibility. 
If gu!  authority,  and  other  matters  as  he  finds 
pertinent. 

(e)(1)  Any  such  contract  may  require  such 
pool,  company,  or  organization  or  any  of  Its 
officers  or  employees  certifying  payments  or 
disbursing  funds  pursuant  to  the  contract, 
or  otherwise  participating  in  carrying  out  the 
contract,  to  give  surety  bond  to"  the  United 
States  in  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate. 

(2)  No  individual  designated  piu-suant  to 
a  contract  under  tills  section  to  certify  pay- 
ments shall.  In  the  absence  of  gross  negli- 
gence or  Intent  to  defraud  the  United  States, 
be  liable  with  respect  to  any  payments  certi- 
fied by  him  under  this  section. 

(3)  No  officer  disbursing  funds  shall,  In 
the  absence  of  gross  negligence  or  Intent  to 
defraud  the  United  States,  be  liable  with 
respect  to  any  payment  by  him  under  this 
section  if  it  w;i.s  based  upon  a  voucher 
signed  by  an  Individual  designated  to  certify 
payments  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection. 

(f)  Any  contracts  entered  Into  under  this 
section  shall  be  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and 
may  be  made  automatically  renewable  from 
term  to  term  in  the  absence  of  notice  by 
either  party  of  an  Intention  to  terminate  at 
the  end  of  the  current  term:  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  terminate  any  such  contract 
at  any  time  (after  reasonable  notice  to  the 
pool,  company,  or  organization  Involved)  If 
he  finds  that  the  pool,  company,  or  organiza- 
tion has  failed  substantially  to  carry  out  the 
contract,  or  is  carrying  out  the  contract  in 
a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  efficient  and 
effective  administration  of  the  fiood  insur- 
ance program  authorized  under  this  Act. 

SETTLEMENT    AND    ARBITRATION 

Sec.  233.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  final  settlement  of  any  claims  or 
demands  which  may  arise  as  a  result  of  any 
financial  transaction  which  he  Is  authorized 
to  carry  out  under  this  title,  and  may.  to 
assist  him  In  making  any  such  settlement, 
refer  any  disputes  relating  to  such  claims 
or  demands  to  arbitration,  with  the  consent 
of  the  parties  concerned. 

(b)  Such  arbitration  shall  be  advisory  In 
nattire,  and  any  award,  decision,  or  recom- 
mendation which  may  be  made  shall  become 
final  only  upon  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
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RECORDS   AND    ALTJITS 

Sec.  234.  (a)  Any  flood  Insurance  pool 
formed,  associated,  or  otherwise  created 
under  section  211  of  this  Act  receiving  finan- 
cial assistance  under  part  A  of  this  title  and 
any  such  pool,  or  insurance  company  or 
other  private  organization  executing  any 
contract,  agreement,  or  other  appropriate 
arrangement  with  the  Secretary  under  parts 
B  and  C  of  this  title  shall  keep  such  records 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Including 
records  which  fiilly  disclose  the  total  costs 
of  the  program  undertaken  or  the  services 
being  rendered,  and  such  other  records  as 
win  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  lor  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  pool,  insurance  company,  or 
other  private  organizations  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  costs  of  the  program  undertaken  or 
the  services  being  rendered. 
TITLE     ni— COORDINATION     OF     FLOOD 

INSURANCE  WITH  LAND-MANAGEMENT 

PROGRAMS  IN  FLOOD-PRONE  AREAS 

IDENTIFICATIO.N  of  FLOOD-PRONE  AREAS 

Sec  301.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
consult  with,  receive  information  from,  and 
to  enter  into  any  agreements  or  other 
arrangements  with  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army,  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Tennessee  V'alley  Authority,  and 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  departments  or 
agencies  (on  a  reimbursement  basis),  or  the 
head  of  any  State  or  local  agency,  in  order 
that  he  may — 

( 1 )  identify  and  publish  information  with 
respect  to  ail  fiood  plain  areas,  including 
coastal  areas  located  In  the  United  States, 
which  have  special  flood  hazards,  within  five 
years  following  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  and 

(2)  establish  flood  risk  zones  in  all  such 
areas,  and  make  estimates  with  respect  to 
the  rates  of  probable  flood-caused  loss  for  the 
various  flood  risk  zones  for  each  of  these 
areas,  within  fifteen  years  following  such 
date. 

CRITERIA    FOR    LAND    MANAGEMENT    AND    USE 

Sec  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  carry  out  studies  or  investigations,  utiliz- 
ing the  e.Klstlng  facilities  and  services  of  other 
Feder:il  departments  or  agencies  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  and  State  and  local 
governmental  agencies,  and  any  other  or- 
ganizations, with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of 
State  &nd  local  measures  in  flood-prone 
are.as,  as  to  land  management  and  use.  flood 
control,  flood  zoning,  and  flood  damage  pre- 
vention, and  may  enter  into  any  contracts, 
agreements,  or  other  appropriate  arrange- 
ments to  carry  out  such  authority. 

(b(  Such  studies  and  Investigations  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  laws,  regula- 
tions, or  ordinances  relating  to  encroach- 
ments and  obstructions  on  stream  channels 
and  floodways.  the  orderly..development  and 
use  of  flood  plains  of  rivers  or  streams,  flood- 
way  encroachment  lines,  or  flood  plain  zon- 
ing, building  codes,  building  permits,  and 
subdivision  or  other  building  restrictions. 

(c)  On  the  basis  of  such  studies  and  In- 
vestigations, and  such  other  information  as 
he  deems  necessary,  the  Secretary  from  time 
to  time  shall  develop  comprehensive  criteria 
designed  to  encourage,  where  necessary,  the 
adoption  of  permanent  State  and  local  meas- 
ures which,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
will— 

(H  constrict  the  development  of  land 
which  is  exposed  to  flood  damage  where  ap- 
propriate, 

i2i  guide  the  development  of  proposed 
construction  away  from  locations  which  are 
threatened  by  flood  hazards, 

(3)  a.sslst  in  reducing  damage  caused  by 
floods,  and 


(4)  otherwise  improve  the  long-range  land 
management  and  use  of  flood-prone  areas, 
and  shall  work  closely  with  and  provide  any 
necessary  technical  assistance  to  State,  in- 
terstate, and  local  governmental  agencies,  to 
encourage  the  application  of  such  criteria 
and  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  such 
measures. 

PURCHASE   OF  CERTAIN   INStHlED   PROPERTIES 

Sec  303.  The  Secretary  may,  when  he  de- 
termines that  the  pubhc  interest  would  be 
served  thereby,  enter  Into  negotiations  with 
any  owner  of  real  property  or  interests  there- 
in which — 

( 1 1  was  located  In  any  flood-risk  area,  as 
determined  by  the   Secretary: 

(2)  was  covered  by  flood  Insurance  under 
the  flood  Insurance  program  authorized  un- 
der this  Act;  and 

(3)  was  damaged  substantially  beyond 
repair  by  flood; 

and  may  purchase  such  property  or  Interests 
therein,  for  subsequent  transfer,  by  sale, 
lease,  donation,  or  otherwise,  to  any  State 
or  local  agency  which  enters  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  that  such  property 
shall,  for  a  period  not  less  than  forty  years 
following  transfer,  be  used  for  only  such 
purposes  as  the  Secretary  may.  by  regulation. 
determine  to  be  consistent  with  soxind  land 
management  and  use  in  such  area. 

title  iv— appropriations  and 
miscellant:ous  provisions 

STUDIES    OP    OTHER    NATURAL    DISASTERS 

Sec  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  undertake  such  studies  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Insurance  protection  against 
earthquakes  or  any  other  natural  disaster 
perils,  other  than  flood,  is  not  available  from 
public  or  private  sources,  and  the  feasibility 
of  such  Insurance  protection  being  made 
available. 

(b)  Studies  under  this  section  shall  be 
carried  out.  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, with  the  cooperation  of  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and*  agencies  and  State 
and  local  agencies,  and  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  consult  with,  receive  informa- 
tion from,  and  to  enter  into  any  necessary 
agreements  or  other  arrangements  with  such 
other  Federal  departments  or  agencies  (on 
a  reimbursement  basis)  or  State  and  local 
agencies. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec  402.  Any  payments  under  this  Act  may 
be  made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on  ac- 
count of  previously  made  underpayments  or 
overpayments)  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, and  in  such  installments  and 
on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

GOVERNMENT     CORPOaATION     CONTROL     ACT 

Sec  403.  The  provisions  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act.  as  amended, 
shall  apply  to  the  program  authorized  under 
this  Act  to  the  same  extent  as  applicable  to 
wholly  owned  Government  corporations. 

FINALITY    OF   CERTAIN    FINANCIAL   TRANSACTIONS 

Sec  404.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law  to  the  contrary,  any — 

( 1 )  financial  transaction  authorized  to 
be  carried  out  under  this  Act.  and 

(2i  payment  authorized  to  be  made  or  to 
to  be  received  in  connection  with  any  such 
financial  transaction. 

shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  officers 
of  the  Government. 

ADMINISTRATIVE     EXPENSES 

Sec  405.  Any  administrative  expenses 
which  may  be  sustained  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  carrying  out  the  fiood  insurance 
program  authorized  under  this  Act  may  be 
paid  out  of  appropriated  funds 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  406  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  from 


time  to  time  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 

Act,  Including  sums — 

(1)  to  cover  administrative  expenses  au- 
thorized under  section  406; 

(2)  to  reimburse  the  fund  established  un- 
der section  107  for — 

(A)  premium  equalization  payments  un- 
der section  215  which  have  been  made  from 
such  fund:  and 

(B)  reinsurance  claims  paid  under  the 
excess  loss  reinsurance  coverage  provided 
under  section  216;   and 

i3)  to  make  such  other  payments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)   All    such    funds    shall    be    available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation. 
effectut:   d.^te 

Sec  407.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  following  the  date 
of  enactment,  except  tliat  the  Secretary,  on 
the  basis  of  a  finding  that  conditions  exist 
necessitating  the  prescribing  of  an  addition- 
al period,  may  prescribe  a  later  effective  date 
which  m  no  event  shall  be  more  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  following  such  date 
of  enactment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  deals  with  an  involved  and  greatly 
needed  program. 

The  need  for  national  flood  Insurance 
is  emphasized  by  two  facts. 

First,  the  private  sector  has  been  un- 
able to  come  up  with  a  program  which 
combines  acceptable  rates  and  adequate 
coverage.  To  quote  the  September  8, 
1967,  edition  of  Congressional  Quarter- 
ly: 

Insuring  homeowners  and  businesses 
against  flood  damage  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  risk  too  big  to  Uke  even  by  the 
largest  private  Insiu-ance  companies. 

Second,  according  to  figures  printed 
in  the  report  accompanying  this  bill,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency stated  that  estimated  losses  from 
floo(is  were  S652  million  in  1964  and  $788 
million  in  1965,  reflecting  a  pattern  of 
steadily  increasing  losses  from  floods 
suffered  in  this  country  since  1903. 

Mr.  President,  twice  in  recent  weeks 
I  have  visited  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  which 
is  btrugghng  to  clean  up  and  rebuild  fol- 
lowing a  record  flood  last  month.  The 
struggle  is  intensified  by  the  cruelest  of 
deadlines — the  first  freezeup  which 
heralds  the  advent  of  winter. 

The  statistics  of  the  Fairbanks  flood 
emphasize  the  need  for  a  national  in- 
surance program. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  estimated  that  more  than  3,000 
homes  were  damaeed  by  the  flood.  Of 
that  total,  an  estimated  2.500  homes  may 
be  eligible  for  disaster  loans  to  repair 
damage  to  houses  and  to  household  con- 
tents. Disaster  loans  on  house  and  con- 
tents damage  are  expected  to  average 
between  $12,000  and  515,000.  Selecting 
an  average  figure  of  $13,500,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  could  be  asked 
to  approve  about  $34  million  In  home 
loans  in  the  Fairbanks  area. 

The  SBA  also  could  be  asked  to  make 
between  800  and  1.000  business  loans 
averaging  $50,000  each,  for  an  estimated 
total  of  $45  milhon. 

Contrasted  to  these  estimates  is  a 
report  from  the  Alaska  State  Division 
of  Insurance  that  losses  in  Fairbanks 
amounted  to  $2  3  million,  of  which  al- 
most $2  million  were  losses  to  automo- 
bUes. 
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Clearly,  if  a  national  flcxxi  insurance 
program  had  been  In  effect  this  past 
August,  many  of  the  owners  of  the  dam- 
aged homes  would  have  been  receiving 
insurance  payments  instead  of  SBA 
loans. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I,  in  no  way, 
wish  to  criticize  the  SBA  disaster  pro- 
grams They  are  designed  to  assist  peo- 
ple after  disaster.  However,  whenever 
possible,  it  makes  more  sense  to  prepare 
for  disasters  before  they  occur.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  principle  of  insurance.  That 
is  one  of  the  principles  in  S.  1985. 

A  flood  insurance  program  will  assist 
the  persons  suffering  loss  from  floods  in 
three  ways. 

Persons  holding  flood  insurance  poli- 
cies would  receive  promptly  funds  to 
rehabilitate  damaged  property  without 
having  to  wait  for  special  legislation  or 
for  the  area  to  be  declared  a  disaster 
area. 

Persons  could'  receive  funds  to  repair 
flood  damage  whether  or  not  the  area 
was  declared  a  disaster  area. 

In  paying  for  insurance  ahead  of  time, 
persons  would  receive  funds  to  repair 
damage  without  Incurring  increases  in 
mortgage  obligations  as  they  do  under 
existing  disaster  relief  programs. 

In  setting  up  a  sub.sidlzed  flood  insur- 
ance program  to  cover  existing  struc- 
tures. Congress  also  will,  in  effect,  be  es- 
tabllshins;  a  method  for  individuals  to 
help  pay  in  advance  a  portion  of  any 
losses  resulting  from  floods.  If.  as  is 
hoped,  the  private  sector  puts  up  some 
risk  capital  for  the  venture,  an  even 
greater  share  of  flood  losses  will  be  cov- 
ered by  non-Government  source.s. 

Under  the  program  propo.sed  in  S.  1985. 
one-  to  four-family  residential  proper- 
ties will  be  covered.  Owners  will  be  able 
to  purcha.se  insurance  coverage  at  less 
than  actuarial  rates  up  to  limits  of  S15,- 
000  a  unit  and  $30,000  a  dwelling.  The 
limit  on  coverage  of  household  contents 
at  less  than  actuarial  limit.s  would  be 
$5,000.  Coverage  above  those  limits  will 
be  available  at  actuarial  rates. 

Judging  by  the  SBA  estimated  average 
disaster  loans  in  Fairbanks,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  proposed  program  would 
cover  most  of  the  home  losses  incurred 
In  the  recent  flood.  Of  course.  S.  1985 
does  not  include  coverage  of  businesses, 
but  the  bill  docs  provide  for  extending 
available  coverage  after  some  adminis- 
trative experience  has  been  gained. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  remarks,  S.  1985  was  con- 
cerned not  only  with  a  much  needed  pro- 
gram, but  a  highly  complicated  one  Ob- 
viously it  is  going  to  take  some  time  to 
work  out  the  rate  schedule,  particularly 
because  the  rates  will  vary  area  by  area 
as  the  probability  of  floods  vary  and  as 
types  of  structures  vary. 

It  will  also  take  time  to  learn  how  ef- 
fective the  Incentive  offered  by  this  pro- 
gram will  be  in  discouraging  new  con- 
struction in  flood  prone  areas.  In  this 
case,  the  results  will  depend  on  the  co- 
operation of  State  and  local  governments 
working  with  the  Federal  Government  in 
flood  control  programs  and  in  establish- 
ing zoning  and  construction  regulations. 

This  creation  of  an  Incentive  to  dis- 
courage new  or  unsafe  construction  in 
flood   areas   is   another  principle   of  S. 


1985.  Obviously,  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  encouraging  new  construc- 
tion'^in  flood  prone  areas  through  some 
sort  of  subsidy  as  envisioned  in  S.  1985. 
Therefore,  S.  1985  provides  that  persons 
building  new  homes  in  flood  prone  areas 
should  not  be  eligible  for  national  flood 
insurance  at  less  than  actuarial  rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  any  of 
us  here  today  can  predict  how  success- 
ful this  program  will  be.  There  certainly 
will  be  great  pressures  to  expand  its 
coverage  and  to  eliminate  eligibility  regu- 
lations with  each  new  flood.  However,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  possibility  that 
such  pressures  will  come  should  in  any 
way  detract  from  support  for  S.  1985. 

This  bill  envisions  a  modest  program, 
a  program  from  which  we  can  learn.  The 
need  for  such  a  program  is  great.  We 
must  start  somewhere  and  learn  how 
to  meet  this  great  need.  S.  1985  is  that 
start. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  commend  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  for  his  long  and  untiring 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  bill.  He  has 
worked  for  a  number  of  years  on  this 
problem  and  the  bill  we  consider  today 
is  a  direct  result  of  a  bill  introducd  in 
the  last  Congress  by  the  Senator.  That 
bill,  which  became  part  of  the  Southeast 
Hurricane  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1965, 
authorized  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  undertake  a 
study  on  the  feasibility  of  flood  insur- 
ance That  act  also  included  an  amend- 
ment by  the  junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson]  and  me  authoriz- 
ing a  feasibility  study  of  other  natural 
disaster  insurance  programs,  including 
earthquakes.  That  study  is  moving  ahead. 

The  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration  recently  completed 
studies  in  selsmicity  and  earthquake 
damage  statistics.  This  study  is  the  foun- 
dation on  which  development  of  an 
earthquake  insurance  program  must  rest. 
However,  much  remains  to  be  done  be- 
fore the  feasibility  of  a  national  earth- 
quake insurance  program  can  he  deter- 
mined. Looking  ahead,  this  study  must 
e.stablish  the  relationship  among  earth- 
quake frequency,  earthquake  damage, 
and  earthquake  dollar  loss  by  class  of 
construction  Obviously,  development  of 
this  material  will  require  an  extended 
study  going  beyond  the  3-year  period  au- 
thorized in  the  Southeast  Hurricane  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1965.  S.  1985  would  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  carry  out  this 
study  until  completion,  without  regard 
to  deadline.  Enactment  of  this  provision 
would  be  in  keeping  with  language  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Appropr-at'ons 
Committee  in  the  report  accompanying 
the  appropriations  bi'l  of  1968  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, in.'^tructina;  the  Department 
to  move  ahead  with  the  study. 

So  it  is,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have  two 
reasons  for  urging  as  strongly  as  I  can 
that  the  Senate  approve  this  bill. 

First,  the  bll  wou'd  authorize  a  pro- 
gram under  which  modest  but  meaning- 
ful development  of  a  much  needed  flood 
insurance  program  could  begin. 

Second,  the  bill  would  authorize  con- 
tinuation of  a  study  already  in  progress. 


a  feasibility  study  on  a  much  needed 
earthquake  insurance  program. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  6 
o'cfock  and  30  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
September  14.  1967,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  13,  1967: 

Public  Health  Service 

The  loUowing  candidates  for  personnel 
action  In  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

I.     FOB     APPOINTMENT 

To  be  senior  surgeons 
'Lamar  A.  Byers 
Elaine  A.  Schwlnge 

To  be  surgeons 
Willard  R.  Brown 
Daniel  W.  Bruce 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeon 
Kenneth  L.  Bryant 

To  be  dental  surgeon 
Leo  N.  McKenzie 

To  be  sanitary  engineers 
Perry  C.  Brackett 
Raymond  E.  Johnson 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
Jackie  DeMarco 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
Francis  W.  Norrls,  Jr. 

To  be  assistant  pharmacist 
Francis  A.  Quam 

To  be  scientist 
Richard  E.  Marland 

To  be  sanitarians 
Robert  E.  Adams 
Gerald  I.  Goldschmldt 

To  be  senior  assistant  veterinary  officer 

Amos  E.  Palmer 

To  be  nurse  officer 

Pauline  R.  Turner 

To  be  assistant  dietitian 

Geraldlne  A.  Jevnlkar 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 

James  D.  Ebner 

To  be  health  services  officer 

Martin  J.  Walsh 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officers 

Elizabeth  S.  Trever 
Roger  W.  Turenne 

II.    FOR    PERMANENT    PROMOTION 

To  be  surgeons 
Richard  L.  Bates 
Donald  L.  Morton 

To  be  sanitary  engineers 

Jay  S  Silhanek 
Lyle  D.  Thomas 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 

Billy  F.  Martin 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacist 

James  E.  Farr 
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To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarian 
Rlciiard  W.  Peterson 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 
Wayne  C.  Parmer 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 
Phillip  H.  Buchen 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  13, 1967: 
Amb.^ssadors 

Martin  J.  Hillenbrand,  of  niinols.  a  For- 
eign  Service    cfflcer   of    the    class   of   career 


minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Hungary. 

William  A.  Costello,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

William  O.  Hall,  of  Oregon,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Ethiopia. 

Predric  R  Mann,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Barbados. 

Geo0rey  W.  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign 
Service  cfflcer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 


Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Central 
African  Republic. 

Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign 
Ser\1ce  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Togo. 

Agency  fob  International  Development 

H  Rex  Lee,  of  Idaho,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Intwna- 
tional  Development. 

Peace  Corps 

Brent  K.  Ashabranner.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tribute  to  Councilman  Edmund  D. 
Edelman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEriTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1967 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the  House 
an  event  which  is  taking  place  in  my  dis- 
trict at  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel,  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Room,  on  Wednesday, 
September  27,  1967.  at  7  p.m.  At  that 
place  and  time.  City  Councilman  Ed- 
mund D.  Edelman,  who  represents  the 
Fifth  District,  will  be  honored  by  citizens 
of  my  district  as  well  as  citizens  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  not  only  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  37th  birthday,  but  also  for 
having  completed  his  first  2  years  in  office 
as  a  city  councilman. 

Councilman  Edelman  has  had  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  in  government 
service  prior  to  his  election  to  the  city 
coimcil  in  May  1965. 

After  graduating  from  UCLA  Law 
School  in  1958,  he  worked  as  a  law  clerk 
for  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  William  M. 
Byrne,  in  Los  Angeles.  He  then  became  a 
deputy  legislative  counsel  to  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature  in  Sacramento. 
He  came  to  our  Nation's  Capital  In  1962 
as  counsel  for  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  headed  by  my  distinguished 
predecessor.  Congressman  James  Roose- 
velt. He  worked  in  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration as  a  special  assistant  to  the 
General  Counsel  on  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  also  in  Washington, 
DC. 

In  his  first  2  years  as  a  city  council- 
man, Mr.  Edelman  has  made  significant 
contributions  to  this  district  which  he 
represents  and  to  the  city  as  a  whole. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  one  particular 
area  where  Mr.  Edelman  has  been  most 
active;  that  is,  finding  solutions  to  the 
growing  problem  of  financing  local 
government. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cities 
of  our  Nation  are  finding  it  Increasingly 
difficult  to  meet  their  responsibilities  to 
provide  municipal  services  to  the  people 
of  the  urban  areas.  These  services  In- 


clude police  aiid  fire  protection,  street 
cleaning  and  street  maintenance,  recrea- 
tion and  parks,  libraries,  and  all  the 
other  essential  areas  that  make  life  in 
our  cities  safe,  enjoyable,  and  meaning- 
ful. Mr.  Edclmsn,  as  chairman  of  the 
Revenue  and  Taxation  Committee  of  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Council,  has  approached 
the  problem  of  financing  Los  Angeles 
city  government  in  an  enlightened  and 
tangible  way.  He  has.  for  the  first  time  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
asked  academic  experts  in  the  field  of 
municipal  taxation  from  various  uni- 
versities In  California  to  come  before  his 
committee  and  present  recommendations 
on  reforming  the  tax  structure  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  as  well  as  suggesting 
new  sources  of  revenue  with  which  to 
finance  city  government. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Edelman's  efforts 
this  past  year,  the  property  tax  rate  in 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  was  reduced  by 
a  fraction  of  a  cent.  In  this  age  of  ever- 
increasing  tax  burdens  being  placed  upon 
property  owners,  this  result  was  cer- 
tainly welcomed  by  the  citizens  of  Los 
Angeles.  There  is  now  also  in  prepara- 
tion a  report  by  Dr.  Harold  Somers.  of 
UCLA,  which  will  have  significant  im- 
pact for  city  governments  throughout 
California  as" well  as  the  Nation.  This  re- 
port looks  into  the  problems  of  the  fu- 
ture financing  of  the  city  government 
of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Edelman.  as  chairman  of  the  Rev- 
enue and  Taxation  Committee,  has 
traveled  to  Sacramento  on  numerous  oc- 
casions, conferring  with  the  leaders  of 
the  legislature  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  State  the  Importance  of  finding 
common  solutions  to  help  city  govern- 
ments meet  their  municipal  obligations. 
As  a  result  of  Mr.  Edelman's  efforts,  an 
Assembly  Interim  Committee  on  Reve- 
nue and  Taxation  wiU  meet  in  Los  An- 
geles later  this  year  to  find  ways  by 
which  the  State  government  can  assist 
cities  In  California. 

Mr.  Edelman  is  also  a  member  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities'  Revenue  and 
Taxation  Committee  as  well  as  the  Reve- 
nue and  Taxation  Committee  of  the 
League  of  California  Cities. 

I  believe  his  work  truly  merits  the 
commendation  of  all  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  approaching  the  urban  prob- 
lemis  of  our  cities  and  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  meet  them  in  a  thoughtful  way. 


Mr.  Edelman  has  also  been  active  in 
the  fight  for  progressive  legislation  in 
the  citv  of  Los  Angeles.  He  was  the  spon- 
sor of  the  establishment  of  a  City  Hu- 
man Relations  Commission.  He  also  was 
cochairman  of  the  citizens  committee 
against  the  so-called  clean  amendment, 
known  as  "proposition  16"  and  aided  im- 
measurably in  Its  defeat  in  November 
1966.  ,     ^  ^ 

Mr.  Edelman  has  constantly  raised  JbIs 
voice  in  defense  of  civil  liberties.  Re- 
cently in  a  motion  he  Introduced  in  the 
cltv  council,  he  called  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  handling  by  the  police  of  the 
June  23  peace  march  at  the  Century 
Plaza  Hotel. 

Beyond  these  accomplisliments  for  the 
city  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Edelman  has  given 
tremendous  service  to  his  particular 
councllmanlc  district.  Not  only  has  he 
established  a  district  office  for  the  con- 
venience of  his  constituents  but  he  has 
helped  the  senior  citizens  by  the  opening 
of  a  new  senior  citizens'  center  on  Fair- 
fax and  by  the  expansion  of  facilities 
for  senior  citizens  at  the  Robertson  Play- 
ground; he  has  helped  those  who  use  the 
libraries  by  insisting  that  the  Robertson 
Library  maintain  hours  for  the  public 
on  Sundays;  and  he  has  helped  pedes- 
trians and  motorists  through  his  concern 
for  traffic  safety  by  obtaining  the  instal- 
lation of  new  stop  signs  and  signals  at 
various  problem  intersections  in  his  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  am  truly  pleased  to  call 
Ed  Edelman  my  friend.  He  certainly  rep- 
resents an  independent  and  enlightened 
voice  in  the  city  hall  of  Los  Angeles. 


The  Reverend  Andrew  Stim 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13,  1967 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Holy 
Ghost  Catholic  Church  of  the  Ruthenlan 
Rite  in  Jessup.  Pa.  is  commemorating 
the  40th  anniversary-  of  their  pastor,  the 
Reverend  Andrew  Stim.  in  the  holy 
priesthood.  They  are  also  paying  their 
own    testimony    to    his    spiritual    and 
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physical  achievements  in  his  20  years  as 
pastor  oi  this  parish. 

It  Is  easy  to  point  to  the  physical 
memorials  which  Father  Stim  has  given 
this  parish.  There  is  the  beautiful  church 
with  its  artistic  Renaissance  Interior 
and  marble  altars.  There  is  a  modem 
school  and  a  new  convent  building. 
There  is  also  a  modem  yet  modest 
rectory. 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  define  the 
spiritual  achievements  of  this  splendid 
man.  One  need  only  note,  however,  the 
active  sacramental  life  of  this  parish  and 
the  enthusiastic  activity  of  the  parish 
organizations  covering  every  age  group 
to  learn  what  Father  Stim  has  meant  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  Parish  in  Jessup. 

In  almost  every  other  job  In  America 
a  man  who  has  worked  40  years  puts 
that  work  behind  him  but  in  the  work  of 
Father  Stim,  he  will  never  put  his  work 
away. 

I  know  the  esteem  and  love  the  people 
of  Jessup  hold  in  their  hearts  for  Father 
Stim.  I  know  I  speak  for  every  one  of 
them  when  I  wish  him  many  more  fruit- 
ful years  of  service  to  God  and  to  his 
people.  We  are  fortunate  Indeed  to  have 
such  a  distinguished  servant  of  God 
among  us.  He  has  made  all  of  our  lives 
richer  by  his  own  life. 


Con^essmao  Horton  Says  Intarance  In- 
dustry Pledge  of  Massive  Investment  in 
Inner  City  Jobs  and  Housing  Shatters 
Myth  of  Disinterested  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13.  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Mr. 
Eugene  Fitzhugh,  president  of  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.,  announced 
that  the  life  Insurance  companies  of  this 
country  have  pledged  $1  billion  for  In- 
vestment In  city  core  areas  to  Improve 
housing  conditions  and  to  finance  Job- 
creating  enterprises. 

This  Is  an  outstanding  example  of  en- 
lightened corporate  action.  Durlag  the 
past  year,  both  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  have  recognized  that  any 
Federal  effort  to  rehabilitate  our  slum 
areas  must  be  accompanied  by  private 
Investment.  However,  we  were  warned 
time  and  again  that  private  enterprise 
would  never  Invest  in  rebuilding  our 
sliuns  because  the  risks  far  outweighed 
possible  returns  on  the  Investments. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  has  destroyed  the  cliche 
that  private  enterprise  is  unwilling  to 
take  high  risks  to  meet  necessary  social 
goals. 

This  cliche  was  resoundingly  crushed 
earlier  this  year  by  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  Rochester,  N.Y.  More  than  40 
Rochester  industries  joined  civic  leaders 
to  form  Rochester  Jobs,  Inc.  Through 
Rochester  Jobs,  the  local  Industries 
pledged  to  hire  1,500  vm trained,  disad- 
vantaged men  and  women;  to  provide 


them  with  whatever  training  is  neces- 
sary to  make  them  employable;  and  to 
put  them  to  work  on  full-time  jobs.  Fur- 
ther, industries  and  other  private  groups 
in  Rochester  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  working  to  provide  rehabili- 
tated housing  for  the  Inner  city  poor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  creative  participa- 
tion in  urban  rehabilitation  by  private 
enterprise.  It  is  positive  proof  of  indus- 
try's realization  of  its  responsibility  to 
lead  the  rebuilding  of  our  cities  as  an  im- 
portant means  of  promoting  a  healthy 
economy  under  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

The  actions  announced  today  by  the 
life  insurance  industry  and  the  programs 
of  Rochester  Jobs,  Inc.,  and  numerous 
other  groups  have  set  precedents  for 
others  to  follow.  I  applaud  these  people 
because  we  so  desperately  need  the  in- 
vestment of  private  funds  in  the  maisslve 
task  ahead.  I  hope  that  other  companies 
will  add  their  strength  to  this  fight  to 
rebuild  urban  America. 

Further,  I  hope  the  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  support  programs  which  foster 
this  urgently  needed  participation  of  the 
private  sector. 


The  Kee  Report— World  Food  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OT   WEST   VntGINlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  a  recent  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 

The  subject  discussed  In  this  report 
is  the  steps  beiiig  taken  to  avoid  the 
threatened  world  food  shortage. 
World  Pood  Shortage 

This  Is  Jim  Kee — bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

In  the  past  few  years,  a  grim  warning 
has  been  coming  from  our  experts  In  the 
fleld  of  nutrition.  Unless  world  food  produc- 
tion Is  doubled  within  the  next  few  decades, 
the  resiilts  will  be  mass  starvation  on  a 
frightening  scale. 

The  work  being  done  to  prevent  this  catas- 
trophe Is  known  as  the  war  on  hunger.  The 
United  Nations  Is  playing  a  major  role  In 
this  campaign  and  so  Is  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  A  basic  cause  of  the  pro- 
jected food  shortage  Is  the  rapid  Increase  In 
world  {Kjpulatlon.  But  other  causes  also  con- 
tribute and  unless  these  are  eliminated,  the 
campaign  for  food  expansion  will  end  In 
faU\ire.  In  this  brief  talk.  I  would  like  to 
outline  what  the  problem  is  and  how  It 
should  be  met. 

The  American  people  are  the  most  gen- 
erous on  earth.  They  have  given  lavishly 
to  other  p>eoples  In  distress  since  this  nation 
was  founded  and  they  always  will.  In  former 
times.  ;  when  famine  threatened  In  Asia. 
Africa,  or  South  America,  the  sufferers  could 
count  on  food  in  abundance  being  shipped 
from  the  United  States. 

But.  In  the  current  race  between  food  and 
population,  the  mere  export  of  agricultural 
products  will  not  be  enough.  Unless  produc- 
tion Is  drastically  Improved,  the  war  on 
hunger  will  be  lost.  In  that  event,  even  the 


entire  grain  surplus  of  the  United  States 
would  do  little  to  relieve  the  situation. 

Those  working  on  the  problem  agree  that 
the  primary  need  Is  for  the  export  of  Amer- 
ican farm  know-how  to  those  regions  where 
farming  Is  being  carried  on  just  about  as 
it  was  a  thousand  years  ago.  In  other  words, 
as  one  expert  said,  the  biggest  teaching  job 
in  history  is  the  only  thing  that  will  win  the 
war  on  hunger. 

The  fascinating  story  of  how  modem 
methods  have  Increased  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  American  food  may  be  summed  up 
In  a  few  words.  Even  though  we  have  fewer 
farmers  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  they 
grow  more  food  on  fewer  acres.  Even  with 
fewer  acres  planted,  the  sale  of  farm  ma- 
chinery has  Increased  more  than  sixty  per- 
cent since  the  year  1960.  As  a  result,  the  out- 
put per  man-hour  has  Increased  seventy-five 
percent.  Another  factor  is  the  Increased  use 
of  fertilizers  by  American  farmers.  These 
factors  combine  to  make  our  agricultural 
industry  the  most  eflScient  on  earth. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  mxist 
be  taught  In  those  countries  where  farmers 
are  still  scratching  the  soil  with  wooden 
plows.  Government  experts  will  do  a  large 
part  of  the  teaching  Job.  But  the  Johnson 
Administration  has  appealed  to  private  In- 
dustry to  help  bear  the  burden,  and  our 
businessmen  are  responding  in  splendid 
fashion.  American  corporations  are  establish- 
ing food  processing  factories  In  those  coim- 
trles  where  they  are  urgently  needed.  Food 
spoilage  Is  a  dreadful  problem  In  most  needy 
countries  and  local  officials  are  being  taught 
how  to  process,  store,  and  transport  food 
after  It  leaves  the  farm. 

A  recent  news  item  shows  the  need  for 
this.  This  report  said  that  In  India,  where 
food  Is  already  In  short  supply,  from  three 
to  five  million  tons  of  food  are  consumed 
each  year  by  rats,  squirrels,  birds  and  mon- 
keys. This  Is  just  about  the  amount  Imported 
each  year  to  avoid  starvation. 

If  this  experience  is  repeated  In  other 
countries,  the  war  on  hunger  will  certalrUy 
fall.  That  Is  why  a  teaching  campaign  Is  so 
urgently  needed. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


Widely  Differing  Functions  of  Commodity 
Futures  Markets:  "Lloyds  of  London 
and  Las  Vegas" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSTLVANl.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13,  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fu- 
tures markets,  on  which  $75  billion  of 
trading  In  agricultural  products  is  con- 
ducted annually,  are  now  receiving  the 
attention  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Proposed  legislation.  H.R. 
11930,  is  designed  to  Improve  the  reg- 
ulatory legislation  under  which  the  mar- 
kets have  operated  for  many  years. 

The  need  for  regulation  of  these  mar- 
kets, both  in  their  own  interest  and  that 
of  the  public,  arises  largely  from  that  fact 
that  they  are  the  scene  of  two  types  of 
operation  which  on  their  surface  might 
seem  um-elated  and  conflicting. 

The  feature  of  these  markets  which 
Is  most  directly  related  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  actual  commodities  Is  that  of 
"hedging,"  that  is,  transferring  price  risk 
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from  handlers  who  wish  to  be  rid  of  It 
to  speculators  who  are  willing  to  assume 
It.  This  is  a  sort  of  "Lloyds  of  London" 
insurance  function. 

The  other  function  of  the  markets  Is 
to  provide  a  plEice  where  persons  spec- 
ulating on  price  movements  can  back 
their  judgment  with  their  money.  This 
has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  ac- 
tivities associated  with  Las  Vegas. 

Actually  the  two  features  are  Inter- 
dependent. Without  the  Las  Vegas  type 
activity  there  would  be  no  speculators 
to  whom  risks  of  price  could  be  shifted. 
Without  active  participation  by  many 
thousands  of  speculative  traders  the 
markets  would  quickly  wither  and  die. 

The  Lloyds  of  London  aspect  is  equally 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  markets. 
Even  though  only  a  relatively  small  part 
of  the  trading  is  connected  with  the 
handling  of  actual  commodities,  it  is  es- 
sential to  the  operation  of  futures  mar- 
kets that  there  be  this  relationship  to  the 
production  and  marketing  of  the  physical 
products. 

The  reconciliation  and  control  of  the 
potentially  disrupting  effects  of  these  dif- 
fering market  forces  has  been  carried  on 
under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  and 
earlier  legislation  for  some  45  years.  The 
amendments  now  proposed  in  H.R.  11930 
are  designed  to  correct  certain  deficien- 
cies in  the  present  law  and  promote  con- 
tinuation of  the  orderly  and  construc- 
tive operation  of  the  markets. 


Alliance,  he  sailed  from  Boston  with  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  bound  for  Prance 
on  public  business.  He  succeeded  In  cap- 
turing a  number  of  enemy  ships  during 
the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Following  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
he  was  appointed  to  oversee  the  construc- 
tion of  the  frigate  United  States,  intended 
for  his  command.  In  1798  he  saw  active 
duty  In  the  West  Indies  and  became  In 
1802  senior  ofiBcer  in  the  Navy.  He  died  In 
Philadelphia  in  1803,  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  adopted  land  was  a  free  and 
Independent  power. 

The  example  of  John  Barry  should  be 
remembered,  as  a  testament  not  only  to 
the  courage  and  devotion  of  the  man,  but 
also  to  the  worth  of  the  ideal  for  which 
he  fought.  It  is  altogether  fitting  that  we 
pay  tribute,  on  the  day  of  his  birth,  to  a 
great  American  and  an  able  seaman, 
Commodore  John  Barry. 


The  222d  Anniversary  of  Commodore 
John  Barry's  Birth 


^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  13.  1967 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
American  commodore,  John  Barry,  was 
born  on  this  day  in  1745,  in  the  \'illage  of 
Tacumshane.  Ireland.  Of  poor  and  himi- 
ble  parentage,  he  became,  before  his 
death,  a  signal  figure  in  the  U.S.  Navy, 
a  gifted  and  spirited  leader  in  the  Ameri- 
can struggle  for  Independence  from  Great 
Britain. 

He  early  displayed  a  love  of  the  sea, 
and  at  the  age  of  11  adopted  America  as 
his  home.  Until  the  commencement  of 
the  American  Revolution,  he  made  sev- 
eral voyages  in  merchant  ships,  and  upon 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  In  1776,  offered 
his  services  to  the  American  Government. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  ofQcers  commis- 
sioned by  Congress  in  the  naval  service, 
and  thereafter  enjoyed  a  distinguished 
and  brilliant  career  in  positions  of  In- 
creasing responsibility. 

As  commander  of  the  ship  Lexington, 
he  captured  the  British  vessel  Edward 
in  the  spring  of  1776,  and  was  thereafter 
transferred  to  the  Effingham.  His  com- 
mand of  that  ship  was  distinguished  by 
the  daring  capture  in  the  Delaware  River 
of  several  vessels  loaded  with  munitions 
and  stores  intended  for  the  British.  In 
December  of  1781,  in  command  of  the 
CXm 1606 — Part  19 
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District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTES 
Wednesday,  September  13.  1967 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  listening 
to  the  voices  of  my  constituents  through 
their  answers  to  my  annual  question- 
naire. This  year,  as  before,  I  commend 
the  answers  to  these  questions  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. This  Is  the  thinking  of  the  10th 
Congressional  District  on  the  questions 
I  placed  before  them: 

(In  percent] 
1.  Would  you  favor  expansion  of  trade 
In    non-strategic    items    with    the 
Soviet    Union    and    the    countries 
of  Eastern  Evuope? 

Yes -—  53.0 

No 340 

Undecided    --  13-0 

2.  Do  you  favor  an  effort  to  reach  an 

enforceable  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union? 

Yes 72.0 

No  —- 21.0 

Undecided '■  0 

3.  In   the   light  of  oui'  current   posi- 

tion In  South  Vietnam  should  we 
(mark  one)  : 

Continue  our  present  course? 90 

Mount  a  stronger  effort  for  military 

victory?  57.0 

Hold  key  positions  and  try  to  negoti- 
ate a  settlement? 24.0 

Withdraw  gradually  and  completely?  10.  0 

4.  Do  you  approve  continued  U.S.  op- 

position to  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations? 

65.0 


Yes 

No 


22.  0 

Undecided --- -- 130 

5.  Do    you    favor    a    cutback   of   our 
troops  in  Europe? 

Yes  - —  - 50.* 

No 33.8 

Undecided 18- 0 


6.  Do  you  favor  an   Increaae   In   the 

present  limltaUon  of  $1,500  on  ^ 
outside  earnings  for  those  n- ' 
celvlng    social   security   benefit*? 

Yes 69.0 

No 25- 0 

Undecided 6.0 

7.  Do  you  favor  the  proposed  eTc  sur- 

charge on  corporate  and  Individ- 
ual income  taxes  to  help  pay  the 
cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
hold  the  lid  on  Inflation? 

Yes 23.0 

No 65.0 

Undecided - --  12.  0 

8.  Do  you  favor  a  reduction  In  Fed- 

eral domestic  spending  In  place 

of  a  6%  surcharge? 

Yes - 72.0 

No 18.0 

Undecided 10-0 

9.  Do    you    favor    a    tax-sharing    ar- 

rangement, under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  retvirn  a 
portion  of  income  tax  revenues  to 
the  States,  with  no  strings  at- 
tached? 

Yes - 58.0 

No 23.0 

Undecided 190 

10.  Do  you  favor  an  Income  tax  credit 

for  parents  with  children  In  col- 
lege? 

Yes 65.0 

No -} 29.0 

Undecided -/- -     6.0 

11.  Do  you  favor  an  increase  In  social 

security  benefits,  to  be  financed 
through  an  increase  In  the  social 
security  payroll  tax? 

Yes — - «.0 

NO  - *8.0 

Undecided 9.0 

12.  Do  you  favor  a  rent  supplement  pro- 

gram to  aid  lower-lnoome  fami- 
lies? . 

Yes -^^20 

NO 60.0 

Undecided 12-0 

13.  Would  you  favor  a  new  Federal  law 

which  would:  (mark  one) 
Totally  ban  the  use  of  electronic  lis- 
tening devices?  7.0 

Permit  their  use.  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  General,  in  national 

security  cases? 21.0 

Permit  their  use,  as  requested  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  approved  by 
court  order.  In  investigations  In- 
volving either  organized  crime  or 
national  security?   — 72.0 

14.  Do  you  favor  a  substantial  increase 

in  Federal  expenditures  to  con- 
trol air  and  water  pollution? 

Yes 68.0 

NO - 23.0 

Undecided    »■  ° 

15.  Would    you    approve    granting    tax 

credits  to  assist  Industrial  plants 
In  installing  aU-  and  water  antl- 
poUutlon  facilities? 

Yes - 

No 

Undecided    — 

16.  In   our    present    agricultural    pro- 

gram, do  you  favor:   (mark  one) : 
Increased  farm  price  support  and  In- 
creased crop  control? 8.0 

The  present  price  support  and  crop 

conuol  program?- -- 16.0 

A  program  to  end  farm  price  support 
and  crop  control? 76.0 

17.  Do    you   favor   legislation    Umltlng 

the  Import  of  dairy  products? 

Yes -— 64.0 

No - 27.0 

Undecided    - 9.0 


60.0 
28.0 
12.0 


( 
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18.  Would   you  favor  the  drafting  of  and  the  fortress  of  Corregldor  during  the  gasoline,  bombs,   or  other  ammunition 

younger  men  first,  rather  than  early  days  of  World  War  II.  I  am  hopeful  available.  Supplies  could  not  be  brought 

tixe   present  •ystem  of  drafting  ^j^^j.  j^  ^^j  5^^^^  ^^  adopted  by  both  the  in  from  outside,  as  the  American  fleet 

the  older  ones  arst?  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  was  still  out  of  commission  as  a  result 

^** - gg°  I  want  to  narrate  the  story  of  Bataan  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Ondecid'ed 20  0  and  Corregidor,  as  well  as  the  events  that  General   MacArthur   was   ordered   to 

-           .-            -...  preceded   and  followed.   To  those  who  Australia  and  Gen.  Jonathan  M.  Waln- 

^!!rt  'tZZl^T^  '^!L^,r''n„^^l  lived  through  those  stirring  days,  this  wright  succeeded  him.  Late  in  March 

draft    DORrds    to    lumian    quotas  ,,,  ,                                ,,          ^          ,  j    »_      j.  _.           _„              ,  .    .,,           ,  ,.        .             ,    , 

of  men  ciaaaifled  1-A.  Would  you  Will  be  a  mere  rereading  of  an  old  chapter  G«n.    Tomoyuki    Yamashita    demanded 

favor  a  law  which  would  place  all  from  your  book  of  memories,  but  per-  that  Wainwright  surrender.  The  demand 

i-A's   In   a   national   pool,   with  haps  it  will  inspire  the  young  people  who  was  refused  and  the  Battle  of  Bataan 

draft  quotas  filled  from  the  pool  will  be  hearing  it  for  the  fiist  time.  continued, 

by  lottery?  America  was   unable   to   defend   the  The  Japanese  general  b€?an  the  effort 

Yee 41.0  Philippines,  as  the  treacherous  Japanese  to  dislodge  the  defenders  on  March  28 

No    38.0  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7,  with  a  heavy  bombardment  of  the  Amer- 

undecided 21.0  ^g^^    ^^^  immobilized  her  Pacific  Fleet  lean  lines.  On  the  31st,  enemy  infantry 

20.  Do  you  favor  the  present  system  of  and  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  get  re-  imlts,  who  were  protected  by  a  barrage 

defemng  a  college  student  who  is  inforcements  and  supplies  to  the  7,000  of    shellfire    from    offshore    warships, 

in  good  standing.  American  and  75,000  Fihpino  troops  that  forced  a  breach  in  the  Bataan  lines.  The 

^**  - ^3°  were  commanded  by  Gen.  Douglas  Mac-  gap  was  widened  by  tanks,  while  enemy 

Undecided "  10  0  Arthur.  These  forces  were  concentrated  aircraft  harried  Wainwrighfs  rear  lines 

„,    ^          ,        ',"'.','\', V,V,I"  chiefly  on  the  island  of  Luzon,  which  and  disrupted  communications.   In  the 

^naTy^pI'?!  n^f^ffr^.,^,  h^  m«  17  ^'^s  the  keystonc  of  the  Commonwealth's  fiercest  attack  of  the  campaign,  on  April 

mg  the  sale  Of  firearms  by  mall?  defense  system.  8,  waves  of  enemy  shock  troops  poured 

N^  ■■ 31  0  Because  of  its  devastating  attack  on  through    the    crumbling    defense    lines. 

undecided"' V                   40  Pearl  Harbor  and  its  highly  successful  Wainwrighfs  eastern  flank  collapsed  and 

22.  Do  you  favor  raising  postal  rates  to  ';aids  on  our  airfields  in  the  Philippines,  on  the  9th  the  Japanese  overran  the  en- 
meet   the   deficit   In   our  Postal  Japan  had  air  and  naval  supremacy.  She  tire  Bataan  sector. 

Department?  was  all  but  immune  from  naval  or  aerial  Of  Wainwrighfs  entire  force  of  43.000, 

Yes                                                     43  0  attack  as  her  troops  Invaded  the  Filipino  some   36.000    were   captured,   killed,   or 

No '. I..'..- I  49. 0  Archipelago.   While   MacArthur's   army  wounded  in  this  battle.  The  general  hlm- 

tJndeclded 8.0  could  not  win  and  could  only  postpone  self,  leading  a  force  of  7,000  soldiers,  ma- 

the  day  of  inevitable  surrender,  such  de-  rines,  and  sailors,  along  with  3,000  civil- 

—^-~'^—  lay  would  help  America  and  her  allies  by  Ian    refugees,    escaped    to    Corregidor, 

>  slowing    dow^n    Japan's    advance    else-  which    was    less    than    5    miles    away. 

Observer  25th  Anniversary  of  Death  where.  Gen.  Masaharu  Homma's  80,000  troops 

IVIarch  "^^^  Japanese  landed  on  Luzon  on  De-  held    Manila    and    the    entire    rim    of 

cember   10.   1941.   Two  of  their   armies  Manila  Bay. 

fa-vru-MCTOM  r^T?  DT^#AT3t?-c  whlch  drovc  toward  Manila  had  as  their  In    a    10-mile   triangle    left   to    Gen. 

tAltJNbiuw^i-  KtxMAKKtj  objective   the   encirclement   of   MacAi--  Edward  P.  King,  Jr.,  now  in  command  on 

°'  thur's   greatly   outnumbered   units.    He  Bataan.   were    12.500   American   officers 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER  avoided  the  trap  by  evacuating  Manila  and  enlisted  men,  mostly  army;   66,500 

or  ILLINOIS  ^"fl  withdrawing  his  forces  to  Bataan  Philippine    army    men;    6.G00    Filipino 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEVTA-nvEq  Penin.sula.   The   fall   of   the   Philippine  civilians,  employees  of  the  army:    and 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  capital  took  place  On  January  2.  1942.  about   20,000    refugees,    many   of    them 

Wednesday.  September  13.  1967  The  defense  of  Bataan's  rugged  ter-  women  and  children.  Hospitals  and  aid 

Mr   COLLIER   Mr   Speaker   on  Sun-  ^ain  began  on  the  following  day.  Despite  stations  had  24,000  patients  and  di.sea-se 

day   September  10    the  residents  of  my  t^^  fact  that  they  were  outnumbered  by  vvas  spreading,  aided  by  bad  diet  and  bad 

congressional     district     observed     th^  ^  to  1,  the  Americans  and  their  Filipino  water.  Food  was  almost  gone.  Bataan's 

25th  annlversarv  of  the  Bataan  death  comrades  were  In  an  excellent  position  defenders  had  eaten  the  peninsula's  600 

march.  Thousands  of  residents  lined  the  ^or  a  prolonged  defense  of  the  peninsula,  water  buffaloes,  as  well  as  the  2o0  horses 

route  of  a  mammoth  parade  in  which  MacArthur  skillfully  parried  an  attack  and  48  mules  of  the  cavalry. 

scores  of  service  veterans   and  civic  or-  °"  ^^  right  flank  on  January  11  and  the  "We  have  no  further  means  of  orga- 

ganlzatlons  participated  Included  among  Japanese   suffered    heavy    losses.    Eight  nized  resistance,"  General  King  told  his 

those  taken  prl.soner  were  98  men  from  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  cru.shed  another  attempt  officers.  He  had  orders  not  to  surrender, 

Maywood   and  "surrounding  suburbs  of  ^^  l^^^ak  through  his  Unes.  On  the  29th,  but  the  alternative  was  slaughter.  The 

Chicago  fierce  artillery  fire  broke  up  headlong  general  refused  to  accept  the  alternative 

The  harsh  and  bitter  memories  of  Ba-  Japanese  infantry  assaults  against  both  and   12.500  Americans  and  66,500  Fill- 

taii  are   doubt^eS  mdSfbTylm^^^^^^^^  ^--^'^  simultaneously.   On  February   2,  pinos  were  surrendered  to  the  Japanese. 

upon  the  minds  of  those  who  have  sur-  ^^"  Evading  force  which  assembled  oppo-  9f  neral  'Wainwnght  was  determined  to 

vlved,  but  for  most  of  their  contempo-  f^  1''^'^^°^  ^'T  /"'^^^l'^  ^J  ^.J"'^"  hold  out  as  long  as  possiole  on  the  Island 

raries  recollections  of  the  fall  of  Bataan  f.^^   bombardment   from   the   fortmca-  of  Corregidor,   but   the  position  of  the 

have  be«n  rrowdpd  nut  bv  a  npv^r  Pnri-  ^^^^-    ^"<^     ^^^    following    day    small  fortress  was  hopeless.  It  was  sun-ounded 

fri  se^Taf  XVeplLSL  and  forX  American  motor  torpedo  boats  attacked  by  a  huge  force  which  was  supported  by 

90-some  millions  of  Americans  who  have  f     ^'^^^^ip     and     torpedoed     Japanese  a    heavy    concentration    of    air    pow^^^^^ 

been  born  since  1942   Bataan  mav  havp  transports.  There  was  no  hope  of  reinforcement  In 

SemeanlnrTharisX  asTOurRei^  MacArthur's  lines  held  firm  through-  men,  guns,  ammunition,  food,  or  medl- 

SStive  In  th^CongreJ  of  t^e  uSted  ""^  Februaiy  and  March,  but  the  enemy  cine.  The  exhausted  garrison  was  sub- 

Ses  I  have  a-^aJriStrSuc^a  n^a^^^  continued  to  send  reinforcements  Into  Jected  to  daily  bombardments.  The  Jap- 

Srfthat  w Olid  S  keep  cree^^^^  ^^e  region  of  Bataan.  The  defenders  of  anese  attack  on  the  fort  began  early  in 

S?  of  the  galSSwhrga^^^  the  peninsula  had  suffered  heavy  casual-  May.  Corregidor's  beach  defenses  were 

?i7«inV^»S»^i^fLro»n  oJLiii^  ties,  their  remaining  equipment  consisted  destroyed    by    a    terrific    bombardment 

Uves  In  the  defense  of  Bataan  asj.  ell  as  ^^  ^  ^^^,  ^^^^^^  and  cannon,  and  the  men  from  heavy  guns  emplaced  in  the  moun- 

express  our  appreciation  of  the  heroism  ^.^^^  exhausted  by  almost  3  months  of  tains  on  Bataan  Peninsula.  Enemy  land- 

of  those  who  fo^ught  and  bled  with  them,  constant  fighting  without  air  support.  A  ing  parties  which  stormed  the  fortress 

My  resolution  calls  on  the  President  f^^-  patched  up  pursuit  planes  constl-  captured  it  in  an  all-out  asault  on  May 

of  the  United  States  to  proclaim  the  sec-  tuted  their  air  force.  Even  if  they  had  6.  After  having  held  out  for  26  days,  the 

ond  Sunday  In  September  of  each  year  as  been    able    to    obtain    aerial    reinforce-  sick  and  starving  garrison  capitulated. 

Bataan  Day  In  memory  of  the  coura-  ments.   there  were   no  airfields  in  the  Let  us  listen  to  the  eloquent  words  of 

geous  defenders  of  the  Bataan  Peninsula  Bataan  sector,  neither  were  supplies  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur: 
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Corregidor  needs  no  comment  from  me.  It 
has  sounded  Its  own  story  at  the  mouth  of 
its  guns.  It  has  scrolled  Its  own  epitaph  on 
enemy  tablets,  but  through  the  bloody  haze 
of  Its  last  reverberating  shots.  I  shall  always 
seem  to  see  the  vision  of  its  grim,  gaunt, 
and  gho.;tly  men.  still  unafraid. 

After  the  fall  of  Bataan.  nearly  200,000 
people  were  herded  together  on  the  lower 
erd  of  the  peninsula — the  advancing 
Japanese  army,  the  defeated  American- 
Filipino  army,  and  thousands  of  civilians. 
General  Homma,  whose  bag  of  prisoners 
was  twice  the  size  he  had  anticipated, 
had  barely  sufficient  food,  medicine,  and 
transport  for  his  own  army  and  was  un- 
prepared for  the  thousands  in  the  hos- 
pitals, for  other  thousands  hardly  able  to 
walk,  and  for  thousands  who  had  no  food. 
The  Japanese  general  wanted  Bataan 
Peninsula  cleared  of  his  enemies  and  took 
care  not  to  ask  how  it  was  accomplished. 

The  first  of  the  survivors  began  to  walk 
out  of  Bataan  on  the  morning  of  April 
9.  Although  they  did  not  know  It  at  the 
time,    they    were    destined    for    Camp 


O'Donnell,  which  was  65  miles  to  the 
north.  After  the  marchers  had  covered 
31  agonizing  miles  on  foot,  they  traveled 
25  miles  by  rail,  and  then  marched  the 
final  9  miles  to  their  prison. 

Many  of  them  failed  to  make  it.  Any- 
one who  was  caught  with  Japanese 
money  in  his  possession  was  assumed  to 
have  taken  it  from  a  Japanese  he  had 
killed  and  was  himself  killed.  At  one 
point,  nearly  400  Filipino  soldiers  were 
marched  into  the  woods,  tied  together, 
and  beheaded  with  sabers.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  emaciated,  hungry,  and 
ill  men  marched  are  almost  too  horrible 
to  relate. 

General  King  estimated  that  9,300 
Americans  had  reached  Camp  OT)on- 
nell  by  the  end  of  May  and  that  between 
600  and  650  Americans  had  died  on  the 
march.  Probably  10,000  Filipinos  also 
died,  while  6.000  escaped. 

Throughout  the  pages  of  our  history, 
brave  men  have  written  their  names  in 
blood  so  that  their  descendants  could 
read  about  their  heroic  deeds  and  be  in- 


spired to  emulate  them.  'Valley  Forge, 
Lake  Erie,  Chapultepec,  Gettysburg,  San 
Juan  Hill,  the  many  battles  of  the  two 
World  Wars,  and  the  wars  in  Korea  and 
"Vietnam,  are  all  accounts  of  brave  men 
who  fought  to  obtain,  preserve,  and  ex- 
tend freedom.  Let  us  reserve  one  of  the 
brightest  pages  for  those  who  fell  In  the 
defense  of  Bataan  and  Corregidor  and 
thus  paid  with  their  lives  for  the  precious 
time  that  enabled  other  brave  men  to 
keep  the  enemy  from  extending  his  con- 
quests. 

Let  us  pause  on  one  Sunday  afternoon 
in  each  and  every  year  to  pay  reverent 
tribute  to  these  fallen  heroes  and  to 
salute  those  who  survived  the  sieges  of 
Bataan  and  Corregidor  and  the  infamous 
death  march.  How  grateful  we  are  that 
many  of  them  have  assembled  here 
today,  25  years  after  they  experienced  a 
living  hell.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will 
have  many  happy  and  useful  years  ahead 
of  them  and  that  the  Nation  for  which 
they  did  so  much  will  never  forget  them. 


SENATE 

THiRsn.w,  September  14,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  all  grace  and  glory,  whose  good- 
ness and  mercy  has  followed  us  all  our 
pilgrim  years,  and  whose  love  will  not 
let  us  go,  this  day  may  the  meditation 
of  our  hearts  and  the  words  of  our  lips 
be  acceptable  in  Thy  sight,  O  Lord,  our 
strength  and  our  Redeemer. 

Renew  our  faith  in  Thy  power  and  in 
the  victory  of  Thy  purposes.  Here  let  us 
see  again  the  vital  and  eternal  things 
that  are  stronger  than  the  noise  of  the 
world. 

We  pray  for  the  children  of  this 
stricken  generation,  that  they  and  their 
children  may  see  peace  on  the  earth — 
peace  with  honor  and  human  dignity, 
and  social  justice. 

In  the  midst  of  all  that  saddens  and 
perplexes  in  this  difficult  yet  splendid 
day,  give  us  an  inner  radiance,  not  know- 
ing that  our  faces  shine,  but  humbly  glad 
that  in  a  world  that  lieth  in  darkness  we 
are  the  children  of  light:  in  the  dear 
Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


committees  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  LIMITATION  ON 
STATEMENTS  DURING  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  state- 
ments made  during  the  transaction  of 
routine  monimg  business  be  Umited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  sugge.st  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

nie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Hat- 
field  in  the  chair* .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  proceedings 
of  Wednesday.  September  13,  1967,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  executive 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  BETWEEN 
THE    UNITED    STATES   OF    AMER- 
ICA AND   FRANCE 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Executive  I   i90th 
Cong.,  first  sess.i,  a  consular  convention 
betw^een  the  United  States  of  America 


and  France,  together  with  a  protocol  and 
two  exchanges  of  notes  relating  thereto, 
siened  at  Paris  on  July  18,  1966. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
proceeded  to  consider  the  convention, 
which  was  read  the  second  time,  as  fol- 
lows: 

CONSULAR    CONVENTION    BETWEEN    TKE 

UNITED     STATES    ,OF     AMERICA     AND 

FR.VNCE 

The  President  of  the  United  States  ■  of 
America  and  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  wishing  to  define  the  rules  ap- 
plicable In  the  consular  relations  between 
the  two  States.  t 

Have  decided  to  conclude  a  consular  con- 
vention and  have  appointed  as  their  pleni- 
potentiaries for  this  purpose: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

The  Honorable  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  Am* 
bassador  of  the  United  States  of  America  at 
Paris. 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic: 

M.  Maurice  Couvz  de  Muhville,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs, 

Who,  having  communicated  to  each  other 
their  respective  full  powers,  which  were 
found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  as 
follows : 

Part  I 

DEMNrnONS 
Article  1 
For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion    the   following   expressions    shall    have 
the  meanings  hereunder  assigned  to  them: 

1  "consular  post"  means  any  consulate- 
general,  consulate,  vice-consulate  or  consular 
agency; 

2  "consular  district"  meaiib  the  area  as- 
signed to  a  consular  post  for  the  exercise  of 
consular  functions; 

3  "head  of  consular  post"  means  the  per- 
son charged  with  the  duty  of  acting  In  that 

_  capacity;  : 

4.  "consular  officer"  means  any  person, 
Including  the  head  of  a  consular  post,  en- 
trusted in  that  capacity  with  the  exercise  of 
consular  functions; 

5.  "consular  employee"  means  any  person 
employed  in  the  administrative  or  technical 
service  of  a  consular  post; 

6.  "Consular  agent"  means  any  person  who, 
whatever  his  nationality,  has  been  entrusted 
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In  thla  capacity  with  the  exercise  of  certain 
conaular  functions; 

7.  "member  ot  the  service  staff"  means  any 
person  employed  In  the  domeetlc  service  of 
a  consular  poet: 

8.  "members  of  the  consular  poet"  means 
oonrular  offlccrs.  consular  employees  and 
members  of  the  service  staff; 

9.  "members  of  the  consular  staff"  means 
consular  officers,  other  than  the  head  of  a 
consular  pwet.  consular  employees  and  mem- 
ben,  of  the  service  staff: 

10.  "member  of  the  private  staff"  means 
a  person  who  Is  employed  exclusively  in  the 
private  service  of  a  member  of  the  con- 
sular post; 

11.  "consular  premises"  means  the  build- 
ings or  parts  of  buildings  and  the  land 
ancillary  thereto.  Irrespective  of  ownership. 
used  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  thp  con- 
sular pxwt; 

12.  "consular  archives"  Includes  all  the 
papers,  documents,  correspondence,  books, 
Alms,  tapes  and  registers  of  the  consular  post, 
together  with  the  ciphers  and  codes,  the 
card-Indexes  and  any  article  of  furniture 
used  exclusively  for  their  protection  and  safe- 
keeping. 

Part  II 

ESTABLISH  MZNT     AND     CONDUCT     Or     CONSITLAR 

RELATTONS 

Article  2 

1.  A  consular  post  may  be  eetabllshed  in 
the  territory  of  the  receiving  State  only  with 
that  State's  consent. 

2.  The  seat  of  the  consular  post.  Its  classi- 
fication and  the  consular  district  shall  be 
eetabllshed  by  the  sending  State,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  receiving 
State. 

3.  Subsequent  changes  in  the  seat  of  the 
consular  post,  its  classification  and  the  con- 
8\ilar  district  may  be  made  by  the  sending 
State  only  with  the  consent  of  the  receiving 
State. 

4.  The  prior  express  consent  of  the  receiv- 
ing State  shall  also  be  required  for  the  open- 
ing of  an  office  forming  part  of  an  existing 
consular  poet  elsewhere  than  at  the  seat 
thereof. 

5.  Consular  functions  may  also  be  exer- 
cised, with  the  agreement  of  the  receiving 
State,  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  dip- 
lomatic mission  of  the  sending  State  assigned 
to  a  consular  section  of  the  diplomatic 
mission. 

Article  3 

1.  Heads  of  consular  posts  are  admitted  to 
the  exercise  of  their  functions  by  the  re- 
ceiving State,  according  to  the  rules  and 
formalities  established  In  that  State,  after 
presentation  of  their  consular  commission 
The  exequatur  shall  Indicate  their  consular 
district  and  shall  be  delivered  without  delay 
and  free  of  ch.arge. 

2.  A  State  which  refuses  to  Issue  an  exequa- 
tur Is  not  required  to  communicate  the  rea- 
sons for  Its  refusal  to  the  sending  State. 

3.  Pending  delivery  of  the  exequatur,  the 
head  of  a  consular  poet  may  be  admitted  on 
a  provisional  basis  to  the  exercise  of  his 
functions. 

Article  4 
As  soon  as  the  head  of  a  consular  post  Is 
admitted  to  the  exercise  of  his  functions, 
the  receiving  State  shall  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  enable  such  head  of  a  consular 
post  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  his  office  and 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Convention. 

Article  5 

1.  If  the  head  of  a  consular  post  Is  unable 
to  carry  out  his  functions  or  the  position  of 
head  of  consular  post  Is  vacant,  an  acting 
head  of  post  may  act  temporarily  as  head 
of  the  consular  post. 

2.  The  full  name  of  the  acting  head  of  post 
shall  be  notified  by  the  diplomatic  mission  of 


the  sending  State  to  the  receiving  State. 
As  a  general  rule,  this  notification  shall  be 
given  In  advance.  The  admission  as  acting 
head  of  post  of  a  person  who  is  neither  a 
diplomatic  agent  nor  a  consular  officer  of 
the  sending  State  In  the  receiving  State  shall 
be  conditional  on  the  consent  of  the  receiving 
State. 

3.  When,  In  the  circumstances  referred  to 
In  Paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  a  member  of 
the  diplomatic  staff  of  the  diplomatic  mis- 
sion of  the  sending  State  In  the  receiving 
State  Is  designated  by  the  sending  State  as  an 
acting  head  of  post,  he  shall,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  Paragraph  4  of  Article  31  of  the 
present  Convention,  continue  to  enjoy  diplo- 
matic privileges  and  Immunities. 

Article  6 

1.  Members  of  the  consular  staff  other  than 
the  head  of  poet  are  admitted  by  the  receiv- 
ing State  to  the  exercise  of  their  functions 
according  to  the  rules  and  formalities  es- 
tablished In  that  State,  as  soon  as  their 
appointment  has  been   notified  to  It. 

2.  The  receiving  State  shall,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  sending  State,  Issue  for  each 
consular  ofllcer  so  appointed  a  document 
recognizing  his  right  to  exercise  consular 
functions. 

Article  7 
The  receiving  State  may  at  any  time  In- 
form the  sending  State  that  a  consular  offi- 
cer is  persona  non  grata  or  that  any  other 
member  of  the  consular  staff  Is  not  accept- 
able. In  that  event,  the  sending  State  shall, 
as  the  case  may  be,  either  recall  the  person 
concerned  or  terminate  his  functions  with 
the  consular  post. 

Article  8 

1.  The  receiving  State  shall  be  notified  of: 

(a)  the  appointment  of  members  of  a 
consular  post,  their  arrival  after  appoint- 
ment to  the  consular  post,  their  final  depar- 
ture or  the  termination  of  their  functions 
and  any  other  changes  affecting  their  .status 
that  may  occur  In  the  course  of  their  serv- 
ice with  the  con.sular  post: 

(b)  the  arrival  and  final  departure  of  a 
person  belonging  to  the  family  of  a  member 
of  a  consular  post  forming  part  of  his  house- 
hold and,  where  appropriate,  the  fact  that  a 
person  becomes  or  ceases  to  be  such  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family; 

(c)  the  arrival  and  final  departure  of 
members  of  the  private  staff  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, the  termination  of  their  service  as 
such: 

(d)  the  engagement  and  discharge  of  per- 
sons resident  In  the  receiving  State  as  mem- 
bers of  a  consular  post  or  as  members  of 
the  private  staff. 

2.  When  possible,  prior  notification  of  ar- 
rival and  final  departure  shall  also  be  given. 

Part  III 
rAcn.mES,  PRrvrLECE.s  and  iMMnNtTiES 
Article  9 
The  receiving  State  shall   accord  full  fa- 
cilities for  the  performance  of  the  functions 
of  the  consular  post. 

Article  10 

1.  The  sending  State  shall  have  the  right 
to  the  use  of  Its  national  flag  and  coat-of- 
arms  In  the  receiving  State  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Article. 

2.  The  national  flag  pf  the  sending  State 
may  be  flown  and  its  f^t-of-arms  displayed 
on  the  building  occupied  by  the  consular  post 
-ir.d  at  the  entrance  door  thereof,  on  the  resi- 
dence of  the  head  of  the  consular  post  and 
on  'lis  means  of  transport  when  used  on  offl- 
cla    business. 

Article  11 
1.  The  sending  State  shall  have  the  right. 
In  the  territory  of  the  receiving  State,  to  ac- 
quire, own  or  lease  for  any  period  of  time, 
such  lands,  buildings  and  appurtenances  as 
may   be  necessary  and  appropriate  for  gov- 


ernmental purposes.  Including  residences  for 
members  of  Its  diplomatic  and  consular 
posts. 

2  The  sending  State  shall  have  the  right 
to  erect  buildings  and  appurtenances  on  the 
land  which  It  had  acquired  In  accordance 
with  Paragraph  1  of  this  Article. 

3.  The  rights  recognized  In  Paragraphs  1 
and  2  of  this  Article  shall  be  subject  to  com- 
pliance with  local  building,  zoning  and  town 
planning  regulations  applicable  to  all  land 
In  the  area  In  which  such  land  Is  situated. 

Article  12 

1.  Consular  premises  shall  be  Inviolable  to 
the  extent  provided  In  this  Article. 

2.  The  authorities  of  the  receiving  State 
shall  not  enter  that  part  of  the  consular 
premises  which  Is  used  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  the  work  of  the  consular  post  ex- 
cept with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
consular  post  or  of  his  designee  or  of  the 
head  of  the  diplomatic  mission  of  the  send- 
ing State.  The  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
consular  post  may.  however,  be  assumed  in 
case  of  fire  or  other  disaster  requiring  prompt 
protective  action. 

3.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Paragraph 
2  of  this  Article,  the  receiving  State  Is  under 
a  special  duty  to  take  all  appropriate  .steps 
to  protect  the  consular  premises  against  any 
intrusion  or  damage  and  to  prevent  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  of  the  consular  post  or 
Impairment  of  its  dignity. 

4.  Lands,  buildings  and  appurtenances,  in- 
cluding the  furnishings  and  property  con- 
tained therein,  held  or  occupied  for  consular 
purposes  by  the  sending  State,  as  well  as 
vehicles  owned  by  the  sending  State,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  form  of  requisitioning. 
Such  lands,  buildings  and  appurtenances 
shall  no*  be  Immune  from  expropriation  for 
purposes  of  national  defense  or  public  util- 
ity. In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  re- 
ceiving State.  If  expropriation  is  necessary 
for  such  purposes,  all  possible  steps  shall  be 
taken  to  avoid  Impeding  the  performance  of 
consular  functions,  and  prompt,  adequate 
and  effective  compensation  shall  be  paid  to 
the  sending  State. 

Article    13 

1.  Lands  and  buildings  situated  in  the 
territory  of  the  receiving  State,  of  which  the 
sending  State  is  the  owner  or  lessee  and 
which  are  used  exclusively  for  diplomatic  or 
consular  purposes  shall  be  exempt  from  tax- 
ation of  every  kind,  whether  national,  state, 
regional  or  municipal,  other  than  assess- 
ments levied  for  services  or  local  public  Im- 
provements by  which  these  premises  are 
benefitted. 

2.  The  sending  State  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  pavTnent  of  all  taxes  and  similar  charges 
with  respect  to  the  acquisition,  occupation 
or  leasing  of  the  lands  and  buildings  referred 
to  In  Paragraph  1  of  this  Article. 

3.  The  exemptions  from  taxation  referred 
to  In  Paragraphs  1  and  2  of  this  Article  shall 
not  apply  to  such  dues  and  taxes  if.  under 
the  law  of  the  receiving  State,  they  are  pay- 
able by  a  person  who  contracted  with  the 
sending  State  or  with  the  person  acting  on 
Its  behalf. 

Article  14 

The  consular  archives  and  documents  shall 
be  Inviolable  at  all  times. 

Article  15 

1.  The  receiving  State  shall  permit  and 
protect  freedom  of  communication  on  the 
part  of  the  consular  post  for  all  official  pur- 
poses. In  communicating  with  the  Govern- 
ment, the  diplomatic  missions  and  other 
consular  posts,  wherever  situated,  of  the 
sending  State,  the  consular  post  may  employ 
all  appropriate  means,  including  diplomatic 
couriers,  the  diplomatic  or  consular  pouch 
and  messages  In  code  or  cipher. 

2.  The  official  correspondence  of  the  con- 
sular post,  regardless  of  the  means  of  com- 
munication used,  and  the  sealed  dlplomatlff 
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pouch  bearing  visible  external  marks  of  Its 
official  character.  shaU  be  inviolable. 

3  The  consular  pouch  shall  be  neither 
opened  nor  detained.  Nevertheless,  If  the 
competent  authorities  of  the  receiving  State 
have  serious  reasons  to  believe  that  tht 
pounch  contains  something  other  than  offi- 
cial correspondence  or  docimaents  or  objects 
for  official  purposes,  they  may  request  that 
the  pouch  be  opened  In  their  presence  by 
an  authorized  representative  of  the  sending 
State.  If  this  request  Is  refused  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  sending  State,  the  pouch  shall 
be  returned  to  Its  place  of  origin. 
Article  16 
1  The  consular  post  may  levy  In  the  terri- 
tory of  the  receiving  State  the  fees  and 
charges  provided  by  the  laws  and  reg\ilatlons 
of  the  sending  State  for  consular  acts. 

2.  The  sums  collected  In  the  form  of  the 
fees  and  charges  referred  to  In  Paragraph  1 
of  this  Article,  and  the  receipts  for  such  fees 
and  charges,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  dues 
and  taxes  In  the  receiving  State. 
Article  17 
The   receiving   State   shall    treat   consular 
officers  with  due  respect  and  shall  take  all 
appropriate  steps  to  prevent  any  attack  on 
their  person,  freedom  or  dignity. 
Article  18 
A  consular  officer  shall  be  exempt  In  the 
receiving  State  from  arrest  or  detention  pend- 
ing trial  except  v/hen  he  has  been  charged 
^th  the  commission  of  an  offense  under  the 
laws  of  the  receiving  State  which,  upon  con- 
viction, might  subject  the  individual  guilty 
thereof  to  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  of  at 
least  two  years. 

Article  19 

1  Consular  officers  and  consular  employees 
shall  not  be  amenable  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Judicial  or  administrative  authorities  of 
the  receiving  State  In  respect  of  acts  per- 
formed in  the  exercise  of  consular  functions, 
except  as  provided  In  Paragraph  4  of  Arti- 

cle  31 

2  The  provisions  of  Paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  shall  not,  however,  apply  in  respect 
of  a  clvU  action  either:  ,   ^  ^  y^„ 

(a)  arising  out  of  a  contract  concluded  by 
a  consular  officer  or  a  consular  employee  in 
which  he  did  not  contract  expressly  or  Im- 
pliedly as  an  agent  of  the  sending  State;  or 

(b)  by  a  third  party  for  damage  arising 
from  an  accident  in  the  receiving  State 
caused  by  a  vehicle,  vessel  or  aircraft. 

Article  20 
A  consular  officer  or  employee  shall  have 
the  right  to  refuse  a  request  from  the  ad- 
ministrative or  judicial  authorities  of  the 
receiving  State  to  produce  any  documente 
from  the  consular  archives  or  to  give  evi- 
dence relating  to  matters  connected  with  the 
exercise  of  his  functions.  Such  a  request, 
however,  shall  be  compiled  with  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Justice  if  It  is  possible  to  do  so  with- 
out prejudicing  the  Interests  of  the  sending 
State  The  administrative  or  Judicial  authori- 
ties requiring  testimony  shaU  take  aU  appro- 
priate steps  to  avoid  interference  with  the 
performance  of  official  duties,  and  wherever 
possible  arrange  for  the  taking  of  such  testi- 
mony, orally  or  In  writing,  at  the  residence 
or  office  of  the  consular  officer  or  employee. 
Article  21 

1  The  sending  State  may  waive,  with  re- 
gard to  a  member  of  the  consular  post,  any  of 
the  privileges  and  immunities  provided  for 
In  this  Convention. 

2  The  waiver  shall  be  express  and  shall  be 
communicated    to    the    receiving    Stete    in 

writing. 

Article  22 

Consular  officers  and  consular  employees 
and  members  of  their  families  forming  part 
of  their  households  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
obUgatlona  under  the  laws  and  regulations 


of  the  receiving  State  In  regard  to  the  regis- 
tration of  aliens  and  residence  permits. 
Article  23 

1.  Members  of  the  consular  post  shall,  with 
respect  to  services  rendered  lor  the  sending 
State,  be  exempt  from  any  obligations  in 
regard  to  work  permits  Imposed  by  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  receiving  State  con- 
cerning the  employment  of  foreign  labor. 

2.  Members  of  the  private  staffs  of  con- 
sular officers  and  of  consular  employees  shall. 
If  they  do  not  carry  on  any  other  gainful 
occupation  in  the  receiving  State,  be  exempt 
from  the  obligations  referred  to  In  Paragraph 
1  of  this  Article. 

Article  24 
1.  Consular  officers  and  consular  employ- 
ees and  members  of  their  lamliles  forming 
part  of  iheir  households  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  dues  and  taxes,  personal  or  real,  national, 
regional  or  municipal,  except: 

(a)  Indirect  taxes  of  a  kind  which  are 
normally  Incorporated  In  the  price  of  goods 
or   services; 

(b)  dues  or  taxes  on  private  Immovable 
property  situated  In  the  territory  of  the  re- 
ceiving State; 

(c)  estate,  succession  or  Inheritance  duties, 
and  duties  on  transfers,  levied  by  the  receiv- 
ing State,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Para- 
graph 2  of  Article  26; 

(d)  dues  and  taxes  on  private  Income,  in- 
cluding capital  gains,  having  its  source  in 
the  receiving  State  and  capital  taxes  relating 
to  Investments  made  In  commercial  or  finan- 
cial undertakings  in  the  receiving  SUte; 

(e)  charges  levied  for  specific  services 
rendered; 

( 1 1  registration ,  court  or  record  fees,  mort- 
gage dues  and  stamp  duties. 

2.  Members  of  the  serv'ice  staff  shall  be 
exempt  from  dues  and  taxes  on  the  wages 
which  they  receive  from  the  sending  State 
for  their  services. 

3  Members  of  the  consulate  poet  who  em- 
ploy persons  whose  wages  or  salaries  axe  not 
exempt  from  IncLime  tax  In  the  receiving 
States  shall  observe  the  obligations  which 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  that  State  im- 
pose upon  employers  concerning  the  levying 
of  Income  tax. 

4.  Members  of  the  consular  post  and  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  diplomatic  mission 
of  the  sending  State  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  taxes  Incident  to  the  licensing,  registra- 
tion, use  or  circulation  of  their  veMcleo. 
Article   25 

1.  The  receiving  State  shall.  In  accord- 
ance wUh  such  laws  and  regulatlona  aa  It 
may  adopt,  permit  entry  of  and  grant  exemp- 
tion from  all  customs  duties,  taxes  and  re- 
lated charges  other  than  changes  for  stor- 
age, cartage  and  similar  services,  on: 

(a)  articles  for  the  official  use  of  the  con- 
sular poet: 

(b)  articles  for  the  personal  use  of  a  con- 
sular officer  or  members  of  his  family  forming 
part  of  his  household.  Including  articles  in- 
tended for  his  establishment.  The  articles 
Intended  lor  consumption  shall  not  exceed 
the  quantities  necessary  for  direct  utilization 
by  the  persons  concerned. 

2.  Consular  employees  shall  enjoy  the 
privileges  and  exemptions  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph (b)  of  Paragraph  1  of  thla  Article 
In  respect  of  articles  imported  at  the  time 
of  first  installation. 

3.  Personal  baggage  accompanying  con- 
sular officers  and  members  of  their  families 
forming  part  of  their  households  shall  be 
exempt  from  InspecUon.  It  may  be  Inspected 
only  If  there  Is  serious  reason  to  believe  that 
it  contains  articles  other  than  those  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  b)  of  Paragraph  1  of  this 
Article,  or  articles  the  Import  or  export  of 
which  Is  prohibited  by  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  receiving  State  or  which  are  sub- 
ject to  Its  quarantine  laws  and  regulations. 
Such  Inspection  shall  be  carried  out  In  the 


presence  of  the  consular  officer  or  member 
of  his  family  concerned. 

Article  26 
In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  member  of 
the   consular   post  or  of  a   member   of  hl« 
family  forming  part  of  his  household,  the 
receiving  State: 

1.  shall  permit  the  export  of  the  movable 
property  of  the  deceased,  with  the  exception 
of  any  such  property  acquired  In  the  re- 
ceiving State  the  export  of  which  was  pro- 
hibited at  the  time  of  his  death: 

2.  shall  not  levy  national,  regional  or 
municipal  estate,  succession  or  Inheritance 
duties,  and  duties  on  transfers,  on  movable 
property  the  presence  of  which  In  the  re- 
ceiving State  was  due  solely  to  the  presence 
in  that  State  of  the  deceased  as  a  member  of 
the  consular  post  or  as  a  member  of  the 
family  of  a  member  of  the  consular  post. 

Article  27 
The  receiving  State  shall  exempt  members 
of  the  consular  post  and  members  of  their 
families  forming  part  of  their  households 
from  all  personal  services,  from  all  public 
service  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  Including 
Jury  duty,  and  from  military  obUgatlona 
such  as  those  connected  with  requisitioning, 
military  contributions  and  billeting. 

Article  28 
Without  prejudice  to  their  privileges  and 
immunities,  It  Is  the  duty  of  all  persons  en- 
joying such  privileges  and  immunities  to 
respect  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  re- 
ceiving State,  especially  traffic  regulatlona. 

Article  29 
Members  of  the  consular  post  shall  comply 
with  any  requirement  imposed  by  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  receiving  State  In  re- 
spect of  Insurance  against  third  party  risks 
arlsmg  from  the  use  of  any  vehicle,  vessel  or 
aircraft. 

Past  IV 

CONSXTLAR    FUNCTIONS 

Article  30 
A  consular  officer  shall  be  permitted  with- 
in his  consular  district: 

(1)  to  issue  and  amend  visas  and  pass- 
ports and  to  Issue  such  notices  to,  and  re- 
ceive such  declarations  from,  a  national  of 
the  sending  State  as  may  be  required  under 
the  laws  of  the  sending  State: 

(2)  to  prepare,  attest,  receive  the  acknowl- 
edgments of.  certify,  authenticate,  legalize, 
and.  In  general,  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  perfect  or  to  validate  any  act, 
document  or  Instrument  of  a  legal  character, 
as  weil  as  copies  thereof,  including  commer- 
cial documents,  declarations,  registrations, 
testamenUry  dispositions  and  contracts, 
whenever  such  services  are  required  by  a 
national  of  the  sending  State  for  use  out- 
side the  territory  of  the  receiving  State  or  by 
any  person  for  use  in  the  territory  of  the 
sending  State; 

(3)  to  take  any  evidence  In  commercial 
and  clvU  matters  on  behalf  of  the  courts  of 
the  sending  State,  voluntarily  given  by  any 
person  In  the  receiving  State,  and  adminis- 
ter oaths  to  such  persons,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  sending  State; 

(4)  to  obtain  copies  of  or  extracts  from 
documents  of  public  registry; 

(5)  to  inquire  of  local  authorities  on  behalf 
of  a  national  of  the  sending  State  Into  mat- 
ters concerning  his  person,  holdings  or  inter- 
ests, especially  shares  in  estates,  pension 
rights,  insurance  or  workmen's  compensation 
benefits; 

(6)  to  further  the  commercial,  artlatic. 
scientific,  professional,  cultural  and  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  sending  State. 

Article   31 
1.  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  national 
of  the  sending  State  in  the  territory  of  the 
receiving  State,  without  leaving  In  the  ter- 
ritory   of    his   decease    any   known   heir   or 
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testamentary  executor,  the  appropriate  local 
authorities  of  the  receiving  State  shall  as 
promptly  as  possible  Inform  a  consular  ofBcer 
at  the  sending  State. 

2.  Consular  ofBcers  of  the  sending  State 
may.  If  authorized  by  the  appropriate  Judi- 
cial authorities  and  if  permissible  under  the 
law  of  the  receiving  State : 

(a)  take  provisional  custody  of  the  per- 
sonal property  left  by  a  deceased  national 
of  the  sending  State,  provided  that  the  de- 
cedent shall  have  left  in  the  recelxlng  State 
no  heir  or  testamentary  executor  appointed 
by  the  decedent  to  take  care  of  his  personal 
estate;  provided  that  such  provisional  cus- 
tody shall  be  relinquished  to  a  duly  appointed 
administrator; 

(b)  at  their  request,  obtain  copies  of  all 
documents  filed  with  a  court  relating  to  the 
administration  of  an  estate  of  a  deceased 
national  of  the  sending  State  who  is  not 
a  resident  of  the  receiving  State  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  who  leaves  no  testamentary 
executor  and  who  leaves  In  the  receiving 
State  no  heir; 

(C)  protect  the  interests  of  a  national  of 
the  sending  State  In  an  estate  In  the  receiv- 
ing State,  provided  that  such  national  is 
not  a  resident  of  the  receiving  State,  unless 
or  until  such  national  Is  otherwise  repre- 
sented However,  nothing  herein  shall  be  In- 
terpreted as  authorizing  a  consular  otHcer  to 
act  as  an  attorney  at  law. 

3.  Unless  prohibited  by  law.  consular  of- 
ficers may.  within  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
ag,ency  or  person  making  distribution,  re- 
ceive for  transmission  to  a  national  of  the 
sending  State  who  Is  not  a  resident  of  the 
receiving  State  any  money  or  property  to 
which  such  national  Is  entitled  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  another  person.  This 
money  or  property  may  Include  shares  In 
an  estate,  payments  made  pursuant  to  work- 
men's compensation  laws,  pension  and  so- 
cial benefits  systems  In  general,  and  proceeds 
of  life  Insurance  policies.  The  court,  agency, 
or  person  making  distribution  may  require 
that  a  consular  officer  comply  with  condi- 
tions laid  down  with  regard  to: 

(a)  presenting  a  power  of  attorney  or  other 
authorization  from  such  non-resident  na- 
tional. 

(b)  furnishing  evidence  of  the  receipt  of 
•uch  money  or  property  by  such  national. 
and 

(c)  returning  the  money  or  property  In 
the  event  he  Is  unable  to  furnish  such  evi- 
dence. 

4.  Whenever  a  consular  officer  performs  the 
functions  referred  to  In  Paragraphs  2  and  3 
of  this  Article,  he  shall  be  subject,  with  re- 
spect to  the  exercise  of  such  functions,  to 
the  laws  of  the  receiving  State  and  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Judicial  and  administra- 
tive authorities  of  the  receiving  State  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  a 
national  of  the  receiving  State. 

Article  32 

1.  Consular  officers  may  take  all  appropri- 
ate measures  to  enforce  the  shipping  laws 
of  the  sending  State  and  for  this  purpose 
may  visit  vessels  and  be  visited  by  the  mas- 
ters and  crews  of  vessels  of  the  sending  State. 
They  may  also  visit  vessels  of  any  registry 
destined  to  a  port  of  the  sending  State  to 
execute  documents  or  to  request  Infomja- 
tlon  required  by  the  sending  State. 

2.  Without  prejudice  to  the  superior  right 
of  the  administrative  and  Judicial  authori- 
ties of  the  receiving  State  to  take  cognizance 
of  crimes  or  offenses  which  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  port  or  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  re- 
ceiving State  applicable  to  vessels  of  any 
State  within  Its  waters,  consular  ofRf^ers  may 
exercise  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to  the  laws  of 
the  sending  State  over  controversies.  Includ- 
ing wage  and  contract  disputes  and  discipli- 
ixary  offenses,  aboard  vessels  of  the  sending 
State  which  are  In  the  waters  of  the  receiv- 
ing State,  and  may  also  conduct  investiga- 
tions and  convene  boards  of  Inquiry.  Con- 


sular officers  may  request  the  assistance  of 
competent  authorities  of  the  receiving  State 
In  performance  of  such  duties. 

3.  (a)  If  It  is  the  intention  of  the  author- 
ities of  the  receiving  State  to  arrest  or  other- 
wise detain  in  custody  any  person  on  board 
a  vessel  under  the  flag  of  the  sending  State 
who  is  not  a  national  of  the  receiving  State. 
Including  an  officer  or  crew  member  thereof. 
the  master  or  other  officer  acting  on  his  be- 
half shall  be  given  an  of>portunlty  to  Inform 
a  consular  officer  of  the  sending  State  and, 
unless  this  is  Impossible  on  account  of  the 
urgency  of  the  matter,  to  Inform  him  in  such 
time  as  to  enable  the  consular  officer  to  be 
present  If  he  so  desires; 

(b)  when  the  authorities  of  the  receiving 
State  make  such  an  arrest  or  seize  any  prop- 
erty aboard  such  a  vessel  under  the  flag  of 
the  sending  State  and  a  consular  officer  is 
not  present,  they  shall  inform  a  consular  of- 
ficer of  the  sending  State  thereof  and  shall 
accord  him  full  opportunity  to  visit  and 
communicate  with  the  p>erson  arrested  and  to 
take  the  measures  necessary  to  safegxiard  the 
Interests  of  such  person  or  such  vessel. 

4.  If  a  vessel  of  the  sending  State  Is 
wrecked  in  waters  of  the  receiving  State,  the 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  receiving  State 
shall  inform  a  consular  officer  and  shall  take 
all  practicable  measures  for  the  preservation 
and  protection  of  the  vessel,  persons  and 
property  on  board.  If  the  owner,  or  anyone 
he  has  authorized  to  act  for  him.  Is  unable  to 
make  necessary  arrangements  In  connection 
with  the  vessel  or  Its  cargo,  the  consular  of- 
ficer may  make  arrangements  on  his  behalf 
The  consular  officer  may  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances make  appropriate  arrangements 
in  connection  with  cargo  owned  by  nationals 
of  the  sending  State  and  found  or  brought 
Into  port  from  a  wrecked  vessel  of  other 
registry,  except  a  vessel  of  the  receiving  State. 
No  customs  duties  shall  be  levied  against  a 
wrecked  vessel  of  the  sending  State,  or  Its 
cargo  or  stores  unless  they  are  delivered  for 
use  in  the  receiving  State. 

5.  The  term  "vessel",  as  used  herein,  me^ns 
all  types  of  vessels,  whether  privately  owned 
or  operated,  or  publicly  owned  or  operated: 
but  this  term  does  not,  except  with  reference 
to  Paragraph  4  of  tills  Article,  Include  vessels 
of  war. 

Article  33 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  the  protection  of  the 
nationals  of  the  sending  State  and  their 
property  and  Interests,  consular  officers  shall 
have  the  right,  among  other  things; 

fa)  to  Interview,  communicate  with  and 
advise  nationals  of  the  sending  State: 

(b)  to  inquire  Into  Incident*  affecting  the 
Intereets  of  these  nationals; 

(c)  to  assist  these  nationals  In  dealing 
with  the  authorities  of  the  receiving  State 
and,  when  necessary,  arrange  for  legal 
assistance  for  them. 

2.  For  the  purposes  set  forth  In  Paragraph 
1  of  this  Article,  consular  officers  shall  have 
the  right  to  address  themselves  to  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  their  consular  district 
and.  in  the  absence  of  a  diplomatic  agent  of 
the  sending  State,  to  the  central  authorities 
of  the  receiving  State. 

3.  Nationals  of  the  sending  State  shall 
have  the  right  at  all  times  to  communicate 
with  appropriate  consular  officers  and.  un- 
less they  are  under  detention,  to  have  access 
to  consular  posts  of  the  sending  State. 

Article  34 
1.  The  competent  authorities  of  the  receiv- 
ing State  shall  Immediately  Inform  a  con- 
sular officer  of  the  arrest  and  detention  in 
his  consular  district  of  all  nationals  of  the 
sending  State  who  request  them  to  do  so. 
Such  notification  shall  also  be  glTen  at  the 
request  of  a  consular  officer,  unless  the  na- 
tionals ooncerned  do  not  desire  such  noti- 
fication. A  consular  officer  shall  have  the 
right  to  visit  such  detained  nationals,  con- 
forming  to  penal   regulations,  and   to   con- 


verse with  them  with  a  view  to  taking  all 
necessary  steps  for  their  legal  defense. 

2.  All  communications  addressed  to  a  con- 
sular officer  by  such  nationals  shall  be  for- 
warded to  him  by  the  competent  authorities. 

3.  When  a  national  of  the  sending  State 
has  been  convicted  and  Is  serving  a  sen- 
tence of  Imprisonment,  a  consular  officer  In 
the  consular  district  where  he  Is  imprisoned 
shall  have  the  right  to  visit  him  after  the 
authorization  of  the  competent  authority. 
Such  visits  must  enable  the  consular  officer  to 
converse  with  the  prisoner,  In  conformity 
with  penal  regulations. 

Article  35 
In  addition  to  the  functions  specified  in 
this  Convention,  a  consular  officer  shall  be 
permitted  to  perform  such  other  consular 
and  related  functions  as  are  recognized  by 
the  receiving  State  as  being  appropriate  to 
his  office. 

Part   V 

CONSULAH    AGENTS 

Article   36 

1.  Consular  agents  shall  be  permitted  to 
exercise  their  functions  upon  the  approval 
of  the  receiving  State. 

2.  Under  the  same  conditions,  they  may 
be  granted  the  title  of  honorary  consul.  In 
such  case,  the  provisions  of  Articles  37.  38 
and  39  shall  be  applicable. 

Article   37 
Consular  agents  may,  in  addition  to  their 
consular  functions,  engage  in  a  gainful  oc- 
cupation in  the  receiving  State. 

Article  38 
The  consular  archives  and  documents  of  a 
corv^ular  agency  shall  be  inviolable  at  all 
times,  provided  that  they  are  kept  separate 
from  other  papers  and  documents  and,  In 
particular,  from  the  private  correspondence 
of  the  consular  agent  and  of  any  person 
working  with  him,  and  from  the  materials, 
books  and  documents  relating  to  their  pro- 
fession or  business. 

Article  39  , 
Consular  agents  shall  be  entitled  only  to 
such  facilities,  privileges  and  immunities  as 
may  be  granted  to  them  by  the  receiving 
State.  However,  the  provisions  of  Articles  19 
and  20  shall  be  applicable  to  stich  persons. 

Part  VI 

GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

Article   40 

1.  Members  of  the  diplomatic  staff  of  the 
diplomatic  missions  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  who  are  authorized  to  exercise  con- 
sular functions  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Convention  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  rights  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  ob- 
ligations of  consular  officers  provided  for  in 
the  present  Convention. 

2.  Except  as  provided  in  Paragraph  4  of 
Article  31  of  this  Convention,  the  perform- 
ance of  consular  functions  by  the  persons  re- 
ferred to  m  Paragraph  1  of  this  Article  shall 
not  affect  the  diplomatic  privileges  and  Im- 
munities granted  to  them  as  members  of  the 
diplomatic  mission. 

Article   41 

1.  Except  In  so  far  as  additional  facilities, 
privileges  and  Immunities  may  be  granted 
by  the  receiving  State,  members  of  the  con- 
sular post  who  are  nationals  of  or  perma- 
nently resident  In  the  receiving  State  or  who 
engaged  in  any  private  gainful  occupation  In 
the  receiving  State  shall  enjoy  only  the  Im- 
munities provided  by  Article  19  and  20  of 
the  present  Convention. 

2.  (a)  Members  of  the  families  of  the  per- 
sons referred  to  In  Paragraph  1  of  this  Arti- 
cle shall  enjoy  facilities,  privileges,  and  Im- 
munities only  In  so  far  as  these  are  granted 
to  them  by  the  receiving  State; 

(b)  Members  of  the  family  of  a  member  of 
the  consular  post  who  are  themselves  na- 
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tlonals  or  permanent  residents  of  the  re- 
ceiving State  or  who  engage  In  any  private 
gainful  occupation  shall  enjoy  facilities, 
privileges  and  immunities  only  In  so  far  as 
these  are  granted  to  them  by  the  receiving 
State. 

3.  The  receiving  State  shall  exercise  Its 
Jurisdiction  over  the  persons  referred  to  in 
Paragraphs  1  and  2  of  this  Article  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  hinder  unduly  {.he  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  the  consular  post. 

Article   42 
The  present  Convention  shall  replace  and 
terminate  the  Consular  Convention  signed  at 
Washington  on  February  23,  1853. 
Article   43 

1.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified. 
It  shall  enter  into  force  one  month  after 
the  exchange  of  the  InstrumentB  of  ratifica- 
tion, which  shall  take  place  at  Waslilngton. 

2.  The  present  Convention  shall  have  an 
Initial  term  of  ten  years.  It  shall  remain  In 
force  thereafter  until  either  High  Contracting 
Party  terminates  It  by  giving  one  year's  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  other  High  Contracting 
Party. 

In  wrrNESs  whereof  the  respective  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  present  Conven- 
tion and  have  hereunto  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  In  duplicate.  In  the  English  and 
French  languages,  both  texts  being  equally 
authentic,  at  Paris,  this  eighteenth  day  of 
July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  sixty-six. 

[seal]  Charles  E.  Bohlen. 

[seal]  M.  Coctve  de  Murville. 

Protocol 

The  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries,  duly 
authorized  by  their  respective  Governments, 
have  also  agreed  upon  the  following  provi- 
sion, which  forms  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Consular  Convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  France  dated  the 
eighteenth  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred slxtv-six. 

The  provisions  of  Article  13  shall  also 
apply  to  the  lands  and  buildings  held  by 
the  sending  State  for  the  residences  of  mem- 
bers of  its  diplomatic  or  consular  posts  or 
for  official  Information  and  cultural  activ- 
ities. 

In  wn-NESs  whereof,  the  respective  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  present  Pro- 
tocol and  have  hereunto  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  In  duplicate  In  the  English  and 
French  languages,  the  two  texts  being 
equally  authentic,  at  Paris,  this  eighteenth 
day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
sixty-six. 

Charles  E.  Bohlen. 

M.    Cocve    de   MuRvn-LE. 

JxTLr  18,  1966. 
His   Excellency   The   Honorable   Charles   E. 

Bohlen. 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Paris. 
Excellency:  At  the  time  of  signing  the 
Consular  Convention  between  France  and 
the  United  States,  I  have  the  honor  to  in- 
form Your  Excellency  that  with  respect  to 
the  official  information  and  cultural  activ- 
ities referred  to  in  the  Protocol  annexed  to 
this  Convention,  the  United  States  will, 
subject  to  reciprocity,  be  exempt  from  all 
direct  taxes  of  a  personal  nature  In  French 
territory. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  asstirances  of  my 
high  consideration. 

M.  CorvE  DE  MuavnXE. 
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States,  I  have  the  honor  to  Inform  Your 
Excellency  that  with  respect  to  the  official 
information  and  cultural  activities  referred 
to  In  the  Protocol  annexed  to  this  Conven- 
tion, the  United  States  will,  subject  to  reci- 
procity, be  exempt  from  all  direct  taxes  of 
a  personal  nature  in  French  territory." 

I  am  authorized  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
that  my  Government  is  happy  to  take  due 
note  of  these  provisions. 

Accept.  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my 
high  consideration. 

Charles  E.  Bohlen. 


I  (90th  Cong.,  first  sess.),  the  consular  con- 
vention between  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
and  France,  at  1  o'clock  pjn.  on  Monday, 
September  18,  1967. 


JtTLT  18.  1966. 
His   Excellency   The   Honorable   Charles   E. 

Bohlen, 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Paris. 

Excellency:  At  the  time  of  signing  the 
present  Consular  Convention  between  France 
and  the  United  States,  I  have  the  honor  to 
call  Your  Excellency's  attention  to  the 
following: 

The  new  system  under  the  Convention  will 
put  an  end  to  the  taxes  claimed  In  France 
from  American  cultural  centers  (payment  of 
5  per  cent  on  wages  and  personal  property 
tax)  and.  In  the  United  States,  the  taxes 
on  real  property  belonging  to  France  and 
used  for  consular  purposes,  as  well  as  on 
certain  property  owned  by  France  which  Is 
located  outside  Washington,  DC,  and  which 
it  uses  for  official  information  and  cultural 
activities. 

With  regard  to  thp  back  taxes  claimed  in 
our  two  countries,  each  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments will  take  tfie  necessary  steps  to  arrive. 
In  so  far  as  possible,  at  a  mutually  satis- 
factory solution  of  this  problem. 

Accept.  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my 
high  consideration. 

M.  CotTVE  DE  Mtrnvn-LE. 


JULT  18,  1966. 
His  Excellency  M.  MAtnucE  CotnnE  de  Murvuxe 
Minuter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Paris. 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  Your  Excellency's  note  of 
July  18,  1966  which  reads  as  follows: 

"At  the  time  of  signing  the  Consular  Con- 
vention   between    France    and    the    United 


Jttly  18,  1966. 
His  Excellency  M.  MAtrRiCE  CotrvE  de  Mur- 
ville. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Paris. 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  Your  Excellency's  note  of 
July  18.  1966.  which  reads  as  follows: 

"At  the  time  of  signing  the  present  Consu- 
lar Convention  between  France  and  the 
United  States.  I  have  the  honor  to  call  Your 
Excellency's  attention  to  the  following: 

"The  new  system  under  the  Convention 
will  put  an  end  to  the  taxes  claimed  In 
France  from  American  cultural  centers  (pay- 
ment of  5  per  cent  on  wages  and  personal 
propertv  tax)  and.  in  the  United  States,  the 
taxes  on  real  property  belonging  to  Prance 
and  used  for  consular  purposes,  as  well  as  on 
certain  property  owned  by  France  which  Is 
located  outside  Washington,  D.C.,  and  which 
It  uses  for  official  information  and  cultural 
activities. 

"With  regard  to  the  back  taxes  claimed  In 
our  two  countries,  each  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  ar- 
rive. In  so  far  as  possible,  at  a  mutually  sat- 
isfactory solution  of  this  problem." 

I  am  authorized  to  Inform  Your  Excellency 
that  the  terms  of  this  note  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Accept.  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my 
high  consideration. 

Charles  E.  Bohlen. 

tJNANIMOtrS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  at  1  o'clock  p.m.,  there 
be  a  vote  on  Calendar  No.  21,  Executive 
I  (90th  Cong.,  first  sess.) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement  Is 
as  f  oUo'ws : 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  resolution  of  ratification  of  Executive 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirgUiia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  corisent  that  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vii-glnia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roil. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  September  14, 
1967,  the  Vice  President  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

S.  163.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Charles  M.  Blckart,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  (re- 
tired ) ; 

S.  636.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chin 
Shee  Shlu; 

S.  653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Robert 
C.  Crisp.  U.S.  Air  Forces;  and 

S.  1601.  An  act  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  continuing  work  in 
the  Missouri  River  Ba£ln  by  tha  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report    of   Jewish    RESTrrtiTioN    Successor 
Organization 

A  letter  from  the  ChaL'-man.  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the 
United  States,  Washington.  DC.  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  Jewish 
Restitution  Successor  OrganizaUon,  for  the 
period  ended  June  30.  1967  (With  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Recommendations  of  I.n-ternational  Labor 
Organization 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting,  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate,  two  recommendations  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  adopted 
at  its  conference  at  Geneva,  on  June  23, 
1965  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 


WITHDRAWAL   OF   CERTAIN   TREA- 
TIES— REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
(EX.  REPT.  NO.  16) 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  Executive  resolution  (8. 
Ex.   Res.    1)    and    submitted    a    report 
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thereon,  which  waa  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  the  resolution  was  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar: 

S.  £x.  Res.  I 
ReaolveA,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be.  aad  U  hereby,  directed  to  return  to  the 
Prealdent  of  the  United  States,  In  accordance 
with  hla  request,  the  following  treaties : 

1.  Protocol  dated  at  The  Hague  September 
38,  1966.  to  amend  the  Convention  for  the 
unlflcetlon  of  Certain  Rules  RelaUng  to 
International  Carriage  by  Air  signed  at  War- 
saw on  October  12,  1929  (Executive  H.  8dth 
Congress.  1st  session) . 

2.  Convention  (No.  109)  concerning  wages, 
hotiTB  of  work  on  board  ship,  and  manning, 
adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference at  Its  41st  (maritime)  session, 
Geneva,  May  14,  1968  (Executive  L.  86th 
Congress,  2d  session) . 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
8.  2403.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  TeobeJdo 
Cuervo-Castillo;  and 

S.  2404.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Herl- 
berto  Jose  Hernandez-Suarez;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  800TT: 
S.  2406.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ming  Chang: 
to  the  Coounlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMATHBRS   (for  himself  and 
Bfr.  DouuEN ) : 
S.  2406.   A   bill  to   allow   a   credit   against 
Federal  Income  tax  to  small  bxialneea  con- 
cerns   which    received    nonlnterest    bearing 
awards  under  the  War  Claims  Act  In  cases 
where    their    biislness    properties,     released 
from  enemy  confiscation,  were  again  Irrev- 
ocably   lost    without    compensation    at    the 
end  of  World  War  H  by  reason  of  treaties 
made   between    the   United   States   and    the 
aovlert  Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Scxnr, 
andMr.  Pekct)  : 
S.  2407.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
crime  protection  Insurance  for  small  busi- 
nessmen; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 
ByMr.  PONO: 
S.  2408.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  Individual 
who  Lb  a  national,  but  not  a  citizen,  of  the 
United  States  and  who  is  a  resident  of  a  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  to  qualify  as  a 
dependent  for  income  tax  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   BATH    (for  himself   and   Mr. 
Habtkx) : 
S.  2409.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
JoelBih  K.  LUly;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 

ByMr.  NELSON: 
S.  2410.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
economic  Incentives  to  assist  and  encourage 
Industry  to  assume  its  responsibility  for  abat- 
ing and  preventing  the  pollution  of  the  at- 
mosphere by  wastes  from  Industrial  sources, 
and  for  other  purp>06ee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nklson  when  be 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hat- 
Tvaj>,  lit.  Baxtxttt,  Mr.  Brookx,  Mr. 
Gkuzkwo,  and  Mr.  Muskix  ) : 
a  3411.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  that  the 


amount    of    groundflsh    Lmp<H-ted    Into    the 
United  States  shall  not  exceed  the  average 
anjQuaJ  amount  thereof  imported  diuring  1963 
^and  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  abo\e  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Weet  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Jackson  )  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Magnuson) : 

8.  2412.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington certain  lands  In  the  counties  of 
Yakima  and  Kittitas,  Wash.,  in  exchange  for 
certain  other  lands,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Btro  of  Weet  Vir- 
ginia  when   he   introduced    the   above   bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  2413.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment in  the  Small  Business  Administration 
of  a  Latin  American  Industrial  Development 
Information  Office;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathebs  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 


EXECUTIVE  RESOLUTION 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  CERTAIN 
TREATIES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  Executive  resolution  (S.  Ex.  Res. 
1 )  for  the  withdrawal  of  certain  treaties, 
which  was  placed  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

(See  the  above  Executive  resolution 
printed  In  full  when  reported  by  Mr. 
Ptjlbright,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


THE  JOSIAH  K.  LILLY  COIN 
COLLECTION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr,  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing today,  for  myself  and  the  se- 
nior Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkxI, 
a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Joslah 
K.  Lilly  and  asking  that  It  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  CMnmittee.  This  bill, 
which  Is  being  introduced  today  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  Members  from  Indi- 
ana, would  in  effect  permit  transferring 
the  ownership  and  custody  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  of  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  private  collecUon  of  gold  coins 
In  the  world. 

Dr.  V.  Claln-StefanelU,  Curator  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  Division  of  Nu- 
mismatics, has  stated  that  the  Lilly  col- 
lection "surpasses  any  other  collection  of 
gold  coins  ever  assembled  by  one  person." 
It  contains  many  rare  and  unique  piece*. 
In  the  U.S.  section  alone  are  some  1,227 
items,  many  of  which  are  not  now  In  the 
national  numismatic  collections. 

There  also  are  more  than  1,200  Latin 
American  coins  and  in  excess  of  3,200 
European  pieces,  many  of  which  are 
great  rarities.  For  Instance,  the  collec- 
tion includes  665  large  eight  escudos,  six 
Brazilian  ingots,  two  100  ducats — the 
largest  gold  denomination  known — tmd 
many  other  scarce.  If  not  unique,  items 
not  to  be  found  In  other  comprehensive 
collections. 

Likewise,  there  are  38  extremely  rare 
ancient  Greek  gold  coins  dating  back  to 


the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  66 
Roman  coins,  and  77  Byzantine  gold 
pieces. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-three  come 
from  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Far  East  In 
general. 

Dr.  Clain-Stefanelll  has  asserted  that 
there  is  "no  museum  in  the  United  States 
or  for  that  matter  the  entire  Western 
World  which  heis  a  comparable  collection 
of  gpld  coins."  Even  the  National  Numis- 
matic Collection  duplicates  compara- 
tively few  of  the  items  which  are  in  the 
Lilly  collection. 

Because  of  this,  it  would  be  tragic  if 
the  Lilly  collection  were  to  be  sold  piece 
by  piece  and  scattered  round  the  world 
in  different  hands.  Dr.  Claln-Stefanelll 
compares  the  possible  dispersal  of  these 
priceless  coins  to  the  "loss  of  aii  irre- 
placeable work  of  art  or  historical  monu- 
ment." It  is  for  this  reason  that  Senator 
Hartke  and  I  believe  that  prompt  action 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  this  unique 
collection  for  future  generations. 

At  present,  the  collection  is  part  of 
the  estate  of  the  late  Joslah  K.  Lilly,  who 
died  in  May  1966.  An  appraisal  by  repu- 
table. Internationally  known  experts  has 
fixed  the  value  at  $5,534,808.  The  bill 
which  we  are  Introducing  would  provide 
a  credit  for  this  amount  to  the  Lilly  es- 
tate as  an  offset  against  the  obligation 
to  pay  Federal  estate  tax.  Let  me  empha- 
size that  it  would  in  no  way  lessen  the 
taxes  which  would  be  due  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Indiana  if  the 
collection  were  to  be  offered  for  private 
sale. 

The  executor  of  the  estate  has  no  au- 
thority to  contribute  outright  the  col- 
lection of  gold  coins  to  the  Smithsonian 
because  the  will  grants  no  power  to  make 
gifts  of  any  kind.  The  executor  has  stated 
that  he  will  be  obliged  to  liquidate  all  of 
the  assets  of  the  estate.  Including  the 
gold  coins,  unless  some  way  can  be  found 
for  the  Nation  to  acquire  the  collection. 
All  agree  that  the  best  way  this  can  be  ■> 
accomplished  is  to  transfer  the  collec- 
tion to  the  custody  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  through  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  estate. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  prompt  at- 
tention be  given  to  this  measure  so  that 
this  invaluable  collection  will  not  be  of- 
fered for  sale  at  public  auction  and  so 
it  may  be  preserved  intact  £is  a  part  of 
our  national  heritage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 

The  bill  (S.  2409)  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Joslah  K.  Lilly,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bayh  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hartke)  . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

GRANTS  AND  LOANS  TO  INDUSTRY 
TO  FIGHT  AIR  POLLUTION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  passed  unanimously  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967,  we  took  perhaps  our 
greatest  step  yet  toward  controlling  sdr 
pollution. 

Since  the  first  Federal  legislation  was 
passed  in  1955  we  have  operated  on  the 
Eissumption  that  air  pollution  abatement 
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and  control  are  problems  of  State  and 
local  government.  It  has  long  since  be- 
come obvious  that  although  some  States 
and  municipalities  have  established 
sound  air  pollution  abatement  programs, 
the  majority  of  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  done  nothing  in  the  last 
12  years. 

The  facts  are  that  only  14  States  have 
started  to  adopt  ah-  quality  and  emission 
standards  and  that  less  than  100  local 
governments  have  air  pollution  control 
programs  in  operation.  More  impor- 
tantly, air  pollution  is  not  always  a  local 
problem  but  rather  it  is  a  regional  or  an 
interstate  problem  yet  there  is  t<xiay  not 
a  single  effective  interstate  air  pollution 
control  program  in  the  Nation. 

Under  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  the 
States  are  required  to  adopt  air  quality 
standards  as  well  as  a  plan  to  implement 
and  enforce  those  standards  within  the 
next  15  months.  The  bill  also  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare authority  to  enforce  air  quality 
standards  in  designated  control  regions 
if  the  States  fail  to  act. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  have  sweep- 
ing significance,  particularly  to  those  in- 
dustries which  will  be  compelled  to  in- 
stall costly  pollution  abatement  equip- 
ment. The  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee in  its  report  recognized  this  prob-- 
lem  and  suggested  that  the  appropriate 
Senate  committee  consider  legislation 
which  would  provide  financial  relief  for 
those  Industries  which  wiU  be  hard 
pressed  to  meet  the  costs  of  abating  pol- 
lution. 

Many  measures  have  been  presented 
which  would  alleviate  the  situation 
through  a  system  of  special  tax  credits 
for  the  affected  industries.  Objections  to 
this  approach  to  the  problem  have  been 
raised  and  It  has  been  pointed  out  by 
some  that  a  system  of  sped"  ax  credits 
would  have  a  very  disrupt.  effect  on 
our  tax  program. 

I  have  Ions'  been  an  advocate  of  grant 
and  loan  programs  and,  therefore,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  provide  relief 
to  Industries  in  the  form  of  short-term 
grants  or  loans  in  order  to  assist  and  en- 
courage industry  to  assume  its  responsi- 
bility for  abating  and  preventing  air  pol- 
lution. I  am  the  author  of  a  similar  meas- 
ure which  would  aid  Industry  in  offset- 
ting the  costs  of  installing  water  pollu- 
tion abatement  facilities. 

To  help  Industries  meet  their  air  pollu- 
tion problems,  this  bill  provides  for 
grants  and  low  cost  loans  to  Indus- 
tries which  cannot  get  money  from 
other  sources.  Funds  would  be  provided 
for  the  construction  of  waste  treatment 
works  and  for  waste  reducing  changes  In 
manufacturing  facilities  which  are  certi- 
fied as  conforming  to  State  and  Federal 
pollution  control  programs  and  objec- 
tives. These  programs  would  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Grants  and  loans  would  be  made  for 
amounts  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
treatment  works  or  msmufacturlng 
changes  except  that  no  single  grant  or 
loan  may  eXceed  $2  million.  It  would  be 
possible  for  an  industry  to  get  both  a 
grant  and  a  loan  If  Its  economic  circum- 
stances Indicated  that  this  was  neces- 


sary. Five  hundred  million  dollars  a  year 
for  5  fiscal  years  would  be  authorized  for 
the  two  programs. 

The  pollution  and  degradation  of  our 
air  has  reached  alarming  proportions 
and  all  Indications  are  that  the  situa- 
tion is  going  to  get  a  lot  worse  before  It 
gets  any  better.  This  vast  pollution 
represents  a  serious  threat  to  the  quality 
of  human  life  and  the  growth  and  sur- 
vival of  all  Uvlng  things. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  no  one — no 
individual,  no  company,  no  municipal- 
ity—has the  right  to  pollute,  that  each 
polluter  must  bear  the  cost  of  his  pollu- 
tion, and  that  the  cost  of  preventing 
pollution  is  a  normal  cost  of  doing 
business. 

I  recognize  that  the  pollution  abate- 
ment can  be  a  very  costly  venture  and 
that  certain  industries  wall  need  financial 
help  over  a  short  period  of  time  in  order 
to  help  them  meet  their  responsibilities 
for  pollution  control.  It  is  with  these 
points  in  mind  that  I  submit  this  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  I S.  2410)  to  provide  a  program 
of  economic  incentives  to  assist  and  en- 
courage industry  to  assume  its  responsi- 
bility for  abating  and  preventing  the 
pollution  of  the  atmosphere  by  wastes 
from  Industrial  souices,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.    2410 

Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Industrial  Air  Pol- 
lution Abatement  and  Prevention  Act  of 
1967". 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(1)  that  the  pollution  and  degradation  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Nation  has  attained 
alarming  proportions  and  will  become  in- 
creasingly worse  in  the  future,  seriously 
threatening  and  damaging  the  quality  of 
human  life  and  the  growth  and  survival  of  all 
llrtng  things: 

(2)  that  the  fwllutlon  of  the  atmosphere 
by  wastes  from  industrial  sources  of  various 
kinds  is  a  significant  part  of  the  national 
pollution  problem  and  that  present  funds 
and  programs  are  wholly  inadequate  to  bring 
it  under  control: 

( 3 )  that  the  present  Inadequate  waste  dis- 
posal practices  of  Industry  do  not  differ  In 
principle  from  those  which  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  Nation,  but  that  it  is  now 
necessary  that  all  waste  disposal  practices  be 
changed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

(4)  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  pollute,  that 
each  polluter  m\ist  bear  the  cost  of  his  pollu- 
tion, and  that  the  cost  of  preventing  pollu- 
tion Is  therefore  a  normal  cost  of  doing 
business; 

(5)  that  effective  permanent  pweventlon 
of  Industrial  air  pollution  Involves  the  re- 
duction of  waste  output  through  product, 
process  and  other  manufacturing  changes, 
and  treatment  of  only  an  Irreducible  mini- 
mum of  waste,  but  that  the  achievement 


of  this  goal  requires  time-consuming  and  ex- 
pensive economic  and  technological  changes 
by  industry;  and 

(6)  that  to  realize  immediate  progress  in 
the  prevention  of  industrial  air  pollution  and 
yet  avoid  extensive  economic  dislocations 
among  firms,  industries,  communities,  and 
States,  Industry  and  the  public  should  at  first 
share  certain  of  the  costs  involved,  but  that 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  time  for  the 
necessary  technological  and  economic  ad- 
justments, each  firm  must  bear  the  cost  of 
controlling  Its  air  pollution  and  be  fully 
liable  for  failing  to  do  so. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  therefore  are 
to  enhance  the  quality  and  value  of  the  Na- 
tion's atmosphere  by  establishing  a  program 
for  the  abatement  and  prevention  of  indtis- 
trlal  air  pollution  through — 

(1)  providing  economic  Incentives  to  en- 
courage and  assist  firms  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum  their  waste  output  and  to  construct 
facilities  for  the  treatment  of  their  wastes; 
and 

(2)  establishing  research  and  development 
programs  for  advanced  waste  treatment 
methods  and  processes. 

INCENTIVE    TO    INDUSTRY 

Sec.  3.  The  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  107  the  following  new 
section: 

"LOANS    AND     GRANTS     TO    LNDUSTKT 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  loans  and  grants  pursuant  to  this 
section  to  persons  for  (1)  the  construction 
(including  reconstruction,  installation,  or 
acquisition)  of  air  pollution  control  facil- 
ities, and  (2)  changes  in  manufacturing 
facilities  which  result  in  a  substantial  re- 
duction In  air  pollution  caused  by  such 
facilities. 

"(b)  Any  such  loan  or  grant — 

"(1)  shall  be  made  upon  application  upon 
such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  shall  be  made  only  for  such  con- 
struction or  changes  which  are  certified  by 
the  appropriate  State  air  pollution  control 
agency,  and  determined  by  the  Secretary,  as 
being  necessary  for  conformance  with  State 
and  local  and  Federal  programs  and  regula- 
tions for  air  pollution  control;   and 

"(3)  may  be  made  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions and  requirements,  in  addition  to  those 
provided  in  this  section,  as  the  Secretary  may 
require  to  properly  carry  out  his  functions 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(c)   Any  such  loan — 

"(1)  shall  be  made  In  an  amount,  not 
exceeding  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
construction  or  changes  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  or  $2,000,000,  whichever  is  the 
lesser,  and  only  If  the  applicant  is  unable  to 
secure  such  amount  from  other  sources  upon 
terms   and  conditions  equally  favorable; 

"(2)  shall  be  secured  in  such  manner  and 
shall  be  repaid  within  such  period  as  it 
determined  by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(3)  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  which  thft 
Secretary  determines  to  be  adequate  to  cofler 
the  cost  of  the  funds  to  the  Treasury,  as 
determined  by  the  Secreury  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age yields  of  outstanding  marketable  obU- 
gatlons  of  the  United  States  having  compa- 
rable maturities. 

"(d)   Any  such  grant — 

"(1)  shall  be  made  only  if  the  Secretary 
determines  there  is  an  immediate  need  for 
such  construction  or  changes  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  that 
the  applicant  would  be  imable  financially  to 
manage  such  construction  or  changes  with- 
out the  grant; 

"(2)  shall  be  made  in  an  amount,  not  ex- 
ceeding 50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
construction  or  changes  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  or  »2, 000. 000,  whichever  is  the 
lesser;  and 

"(3)  shall  be  made  only  upon  satisfactory 
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assurance  that  tbe  remainder  of  such  cost 
will  be  paid  by  the  applicant,  but  the  appli- 
cant's share  of  such  cost  may  be  financed  In 
whole  or  In  part  with  a  loan  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'air  pollution  control  facil- 
ity' means  any  facility  (Including  land,  build- 
ings, Improvements,  machinery,  equipment. 
or  any  combination  thereof)  which  Is  used 
by  a  person  In  his  trade  or  business  or  in 
connection  with  property  held  for  the  pro- 
duction of  income  for  the  control  of  air  pol- 
lution by  removing,  altering,  or  disposing  of 
wastes; 

■■|2)  the  term  'manufacturing  facility' 
means  any  facility  (including  buildings, 
processes,  machinery,  equipment,  or  any 
combination  thereof  i  which  is  used  by  a 
person  in  his  trade  or  business  or  in  con- 
nection with  property  held  for  the  production 
of  income,  for  the  production  of  raw  materi- 
als, semifinished  or  finished  products  of  any 
kind;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'change'  means  any  altera- 
tion in  or  addition  to  an  existing  manufac- 
turing facility,  undertaken  for  and  having 
the  principal  result  of  reducing  the  water 
pollution  caused  by  such  facility. 

"(f  >  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  $500  000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968  and 
for  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
Thereafter  only  such  amounts  may  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  as 
the  Congress  m.iy  hereafter  authorize  by 
law." 

CONTINUING   SCRVIET   AND   RESEARCH   AUTHORITT 

Sec.  4.  Section  103  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"If I  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  con- 
tinuing investigation  and  study  of  industrial 
air  pollution,  Including  the  extent  to  which 
such  pollution  has  been  abated,  new  sources 
of  such  pollution,  progress  In  the  develop- 
ment of  processes  for  the  elimination  of  such 
pollution  and  for  the  prevention  of  such 
pollution,  and  such  other  matters  as  he  con- 
siders relevant.  He  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
p>ort  to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  such 
investigation  and  study  and  shall  Include  in 
such  report  any  recommendations  for  nec- 
essary legislation  to  eliminate  such  pollution. 
Including  his  recommendations  for  extension 
of  the  authorization  contained  In  section  108 
(f)  of  this  Act, 

"(g)  ill  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State,  municipality,  or 
Intermunlclpal  or  Interstate  agency,  to  any 
qualified  private  agency,  group,  company,  In- 
stitute or  Individual,  or  to  any  public  or  pri- 
vate university  or  college  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  development  of  any  project 
which  will  demonstrate  new  or  advanced  fea- 
tures of  waste  collection  and  treatment  sys- 
tems and  new  or  advanced  waste  treatment 
and  air  purification  methods,  processes,  and 
facllltie;,  and  for  the  purpose  of  reports, 
plans,  and  specifications  In  connection  there- 
with, 

"(2>  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  each  of  the  nine  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
the  sum  cf  $100,000,000," 


BOTTOM  FISH  IMPORTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  off- 
shore fishery  industry  Is  of  tremendous 
importance  to  the  State  of  Oregon,  as 
well  as  to  other  coastal  States  of  our 
country.  In  recent  years,  the  fishing  in- 
dustry of  our  Nation  has  received  serious 
setbacks  due  to  the  activities  of  foreign 
coimtrles.  Several  months  ago.  I  pointed 
out  to  colleagues  In  the  Senate  the  prob- 


lems the  States  of  Oregon,  Alaska,  and 
Washington  have  experienced  due  to  in- 
tensified activities  of  the  Russian  fish- 
ing fleets,  but  our  problems  are  not 
limited  to  fishing  fleets  alone.  We  have 
suffered  heavily  through  the  invasion  of 
foreign  imports  of  groundfish  or  bottom 
fish. 

Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  from  Oregon  have  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  correspondence  on 
the  growing  threat  of  groundfish  and 
bottom  fish  Imports  and  we  are  particu- 
larly Indebted  to  Dr.  E.  W.  Harvey,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Otter  Trawl  Commis- 
sion of  Oregon  in  supplying  pertinent 
evidence.  For  example.  Dr.  Plarvey  has 
supplied  us  with  reports  such  as  these: 

Imports  of  groundfish  fillets  Into  the 
United  States  are  now  81  percent  of  the 
supply.  The  1966  Imports  figure  was  315  mil- 
lion pounds,  which  is  105  million  pounds 
above  the  five  year  average  of  210  million 
pounds  for  1960-1964. 

Statistics  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  .  .  .  show  that  the  domestic 
catch  In  the  United  States  during  1966  was 
the  smallest  domestic  catch  since  1953. 

Imports  of  groundfish  and  ocean  perch 
fiUets  reached  a  record  of  315.980,000  pounds 
wh'lch  amounted  to  80.8  percent  of  the 
supply.  The  figure  represents  a  6,8  percent 
Increase  In  Imports  for  1966  over  the  1965 
total  of  294.954,000  pounds,  which  was  79,3 
percent  of  that  year's  supply. 

Since  1948,  imports  of  groundfish  and 
ocean  perch  fillets  in  1966  was  up  488  per- 
cent from  53.565.000  pounds  to  315,098,000. 
The  1948  Imports  represented  28  percent  of 
the  total  supply. 

Domestic  production  of  ground  fish  and 
ocean  perch  fillets  In  1966  was  74,945.000 
pounds,  or  19.2  percent  of  the  total  supply. 
The  catch  Is  2.8  percent  below  that  of  1965 
when  production  was  77,180,000  pounds,  or 
20,7  percent  of  the  supply. 

Dr.  Harvey  also  called  to  our  attention 
the  following  statistics: 

Supply  of  fishery  products,  1966 
(In  potinds] 
Product  Domestic 

Fillets    74,945.000 

Steaks    9,833,471 

PorUons    - 146,637,000 

Pish  sticks 81,295,000 


Imports 

315,000,000 

53,417,951 

'315,098,000 


'  Imports  of  blocks  and  slabs  used  to  make 
portions  and  fish  sticks. 

The  foregoing  statistics  supply  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  marketing 
power  of  our  fishery  industry  faces  even 
further  decline  unless  legislative  action 
is  taken  to  stem  the  tide  of  disabling 
competition  by  other  nations.  The  bot- 
tom fish  industry  in  particular  Is  con- 
fronted with  unreasonable  competition 
in  the  marketing  place.  Foreign  com- 
petitors who  enjoy  lower  labor  costs  and 
who  In  many  Instances  are  favored  by 
subsidies,  have  been  able  to  claim  an 
ever  increasing  share  of  the  bottom  fish 
market.  Until  today,  U.S.  fishermen  sup- 
ply only  19.2  percent  of  the  national  de- 
mand compared  to  62.9  percent  as  re- 
cently as  1951. 

In  the  northern  coastal  area  of  Ore- 
gon the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the 
bottom  fish  Industry  has  declined  from 
23  In  1956  to  only  13  in  1967.  Under  the 
present  situation,  the  future  of  the  off- 
shore fishery  Industry  for  Oregon  Is  not 
bright. 


Trade  between  the  nations  must  be 
encouraged,  but  our  own  natural  re- 
sources and  Industries  that  depend  upon 
them  must  also  be  considered  and 
strengthened  because  of  their  present 
and  future  importance. 

Legislation  to  assist  the  groundfish  and 
bottom  fish  lndustr>'  has  been  Introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  it 
Is  my  hope  that  prompt  action  will  be 
taken  on  that  legislation  because  time 
is  of  the  essence  in  dealing  with  this 
problem. 

In  order  to  assist  in  giving  this  serious 
situation  the  consideration  it  deserves,  I 
am  introducing  at  this  time  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague.  Senator  Hatfield,  and 
Senators  Bartlett,  Brooke,  Gruening, 
MusKiE,  and  myself,  a  bill,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  designed  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  that  the  amount  of  groundfish 
imported  into  the  United  States  shall  not 
exceed  the  average  annual  amount  there- 
of imported  during  1963  and  1964. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks  there  be  printed 
two  additional  Items  supplied  by  Dr,  Har- 
vey of  the  Oregon  Otter  Trawl  Commis- 
sion entitled  "Fisheries  Subsidies  of  the 
Norwegian  Government,"  and  "U,S.  Im- 
ports of  Fishery  Products  Competitive 
with  the  Domestic  Groundfish  Industry, 
1957-65. •■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  items  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2411>  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  the  amount  of  groundfish  imported 
into  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed 
the  average  annual  amount  thereof  im- 
ported during  1963  and  1964,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Morse  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2411 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
headnotes  to  part  3  of  schedule  1  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
use.  1202)  are  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  headnote: 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  schedules,  the  aggregate  number  of 
pounds  of  fish  which  mav  be  entered  under 
item  11020.  110.47,  110.50,  110.55,  or  110.60 
In  the  calendar  year  1968  or  In  any  subse- 
quent calendar  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
average  annual  number  of  pounds  of  fish  de- 
scribed In  such  Item  entered  during  the 
calendar  years  1963  and  1964  (as  determined 
and  published  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior), Of  the  aggregate  number  of  pwunds 
of  fish  permitted  by  the  preceding  sentence 
to  be  Imported  Into  the  United  States  during 
any  calendar  year  under  any  Item,  not  over 
one-fourth  shall  be  entered  during  the  first 
three  months,  not  over  one-half  during  the 
firs'  six  months,  and  not  over  three-fourths 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  that  year. 
For  the  purposes  of  applying  this  headnote. 
Item  110.20  shall  be  treated  as  not  Including 
salmon," 

The  lt«ns  presented  by  Mr.  Morse, 
are  as  follows : 
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fisheries  sttbsidies  ci"  the  norwegian 
Government 

(Reported  by  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  Aug.  17,  1964) 
Norway  may  Increase  ex-vessel  price  sub- 
sidies, A'Norweglan  Government  proposal  to 
Parliament  would  Increase  State  support  to 
fisheries  about  17  percent  to  an  estimated 
Kr  195  million  (U.S.  $27  million).  Most  of 
that  would  go  to  maintain  ex-vessel  prices 
for  ground-fish  and  herring.  In  addition  to 
tHF  subsidies  asked,  the  Norwegian  Govern- 


ment proposed  to  set  up  a  loan  fund  of  Kr 
12  million  (U.S.  $1,7  million)  for  the  freez- 
ing Industry  to  cover  possible  losses  In  the 
fish  block  export  trade. 

Total  price  subsidies  for  cod  and  related 
species  are  calculated  at  83.2  million  Kroner 
(U.S.  $11.6  million)  In  1967-68.  or  34  million 
Kroner  (U.S.  $4.8  million)  more  than  last 
year. 

State  support  to  the  Fishermen's  Social 
Fund  would  be  Increased  by  43  percent  to 
10  million  Kroner  ($1.4  million). 

U.S.  Embassy,  Oslo,  June  23,  1967. 


US    IMPORTS  OF  FISHERY  PRODUCTS  COMPETITIVE  WITH  THE  DOMESTIC  GROUNDFISH  INDUSTRY,  1957-S5 

|ln  millions  ot  pounds] 


Product  and  country 


1965       1964        1963       1962        1%1        I960 


1959        1958       1957 


Groundfish  fillets,  Iresh  or  frozen: 

Cod:  „  , 

Canada 22-5 

Iceland "J 

Norway •} 

Denmark...  ^.  i 

Ofier  countries.- ^S 

Total- 33.7 

Haddock  (including  hake,  pollock,  and  cusk): 

Canada-. - 13-* 

Iceland '.9 

Ncr«ay -J 

Other  countries '•O 

Total , 20-7 

Ocean  perch: 

Canada...- 22.1 

Iceland jO 

West  Gerrnany - I- ' 

Other  countries 10 

Total 25.8 

Canada 1  ?.8 

Iceland f  (■ ' 

r^orway I- * 

Denmark i^.  / 

West  Germany 4-2 

Greenland ''■  5 

South  African  Republic • ' 

Other  countries -  '-^ 

Total 214.8 

Total  groundfish  fillets 295.0 


21.7 

10.3 

.3 

.8 

.4 


20.5 

9.8 

.6 

1.6 

.2 


21.4 

8.5 

1.0 

1.7 

.4 


20.6 

9.9 

.3 

1.3 

.1 


21.5 

7.4 

.1 

.2 

.3 


28.4 

17.2 

3.1 

5.6 

.6 


36.3 
8.1 

.3 
3.6 

.3 


35,9 

6.4 

.7 

2.0 

.6 


33.5 

32.7 

33.0 

15.6 

15.3 

16.1 

6.2 

6.3 

6.7 

.9 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

1.3 

24.0 

24.2 

25.4 

16.9 
1.2 

16.2 
.9 

'U 

3.3 

3.9 

r** 

1.5 

.6 

Xi 

22.9 

21.6 

19.5 

32.2       29.6 


54.9       48.6       45,6 


17.0 
5.1 
1.0 
2.5 


14.4 

4.7 

.7 

2.1 


18.2 
4.5 
1.8 
2.3 


16.8 
4.6 
1.5 
2.1 


19.3 
5.1 
2.7 
1.1 


25.6       21.9       26.8       25.0       28.2 


98.7 
39.3 
9.2 
4.7 
2,7 
6.7 
2.2 
2.7 


75.8 

31.8 

17.5 

12.0 

4.3 

8.0 

2.8 

1.1 


166.2      153.3 


246.6     231.8     221.4 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  CONVEY  CER- 
TAIN LANDS  IN  YAKIMA  AND 
KITTITAS,  WASH.,  IN  EXCHANGE 
FOR  CERTAIN  OTHER  LANDS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Jackson],  I  introduce 
for  him  and  his  senior  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Washington  I  Mr.  Magnuson].  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton land  in  Yakima  and  Kittitas  Coun- 
ties, Wash.,  in  exchange  for  other  land 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  understand  that  this  legislation  •«-ill 
enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  re- 
locate the  western  perimeters  of  the 
Yakima  firing  center  in  conformity  with 
the  route  selected  for  con?:truction  of 
Interstate  1-82  between  Yakima  and 
Ellensburg,  Wash. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  ba  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2412)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the 
State  of  Washington  certain  lands  In  the 
counties  of  Yakima  and  Kittitas.  Wash.. 
In  exchange  for  certain  other  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr.  Jackson' 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Magnuson).  was 


received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


A  BILL  TO  ASSIST  SMALL  BUSINESS 
AND  LATIN  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
entitled  "The  Interamerican  Financial 
Development  Center  Act"  and  ask  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  tins  bill  is  to  assist  the 
economic  development  of  the  nations  of 
Central  and  South  America.  It  would 
seek  to  accomplish  this  by  providing  a 
center  in  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration through  which  information 
relating  to  the  development  and  financial 
prosrams  and  institutions  of  these  coun- 
tries could  be  readily  available  to  the 
small  business  community  of  the  United 
States. 

In  my  position  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  I  am  very 
much  aware  of  the  fact,  which  may  not 
be  generally  known,  that  90  percent  of 
the  manufacturing  and  nearly  100  per- 
cent of  agricultural  business  in  the 
United  States  is  done  by  small,  independ- 
ent enterprises. 


The    efiQciency,    diversity,    dynamism, 
and  capacity  for  service  to  our  people  of 
these  firms  are  a  source  of  strength  to 
this  Nation.  I  feel,  also,  that  any  con- 
tact which  these  small  businesses  may 
have  with  our  neighboring  countries  to 
the  south  Will  have  positive  influences 
upon  small  bu,siness  and  upon  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  these  countries. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  natural  proc- 
esses of  liaison  could  be  accelerated  by 
providing  an  opportunity  for  interested 
countries  to  send  a  representative  to  the 
Financial  Center  propo.sed  by  this  bill. 
The  representative  of  each  nation  could 
explain  the  particular  advantages  of  do- 
ing business  in  his  country  and  the  vari- 
ous  programs   of   incentives,   financing 
and  other  assistance  which  are  available 
to  small  U.S.  businessmen  and  investors. 
The  Center  would  be  r<  Ircus  m  several 
ways.  First,   a  U.S.  busine.':sman  could, 
in  the  course  of  a  single  v'sit.  and  with 
a  modest  expenditure  of  time  and  effort, 
learn  of  the  relative  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses    of     srveral     countrifs     without 
traveling  from  one  country  to  another, 
or  even  from  one  embassy  f  pnother, 
via    various    financial    insftutions.    He 
would   also  be   talking  with   specialists, 
both  U.S.  and  foreign,  w'l"'  "ere  trained 
and  sensitive  to  his  particular  require- 
ments. 

Second,  our  people  ciuld  gain  an 
understanding  of  both  the  d  mestx  and 
international  programs  of  assistance  and 
the  relations  between  thiin.  Th'rd.  a 
man  could  receive  on-thr-snot  individ- 
ual counseling  as  to  the  specific  alterna- 
tives which  seem  most  promising  to  his 
company. 

It  seems  to  me  that  th's  concept  is 
both  quite  simple  and  dramatic.  It  is 
simple  because  it  is  very  clearly  in  the 
intere.st  of  our  neighboring  countries  to 
explain  their  programs  to  the  widest 
po.ssible  audience. 

On  this  basis,  the  bill  contemplates 
that  the  Latin  American  countries  will 
train  and  pay  their  own  representatives 
and  that  the  limited  function  of  the  SBA 
would  be  to  provide  the  space  and  cleri- 
cal and  professional  assistance  as  nec- 
essarv  to  operate  the  Centfr. 

It  strikes  me  as  dramatic  because,  as 
far  as  I  know,  it  would  be  the  first  U,S, 
program  to  give  our  neighboring  coun- 
tries the  opportunity  and  the  mechanism 
to  reach  our  small  businessmen  on  a 
regular  and  continuing  basis. 

This  center  is  designed  to  be  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, but  the  bill  provides  for 
consultation  with  the  State  Department 
to  provide  that  the  center  is  operated  "in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  foreign 
poUcies  of  the  United  States," 

It  might  be  emphasized  that  this  would  ^ 
be  a  completely  voluntary  program :  an;- '' 
inter -American  nation  can  choose  to  as 
sociate  with  it  to  any  extent  it  wishes,  « 
any  time  it  wishes,  and  on  any  basis.  It 
could  also  modify  or  conclude  its  associ- 
ation at  any  stage  that  appears  favorable 
to  it. 

The  limited  commitment  of  the  SBA 
resources  makes  this  kind  of  fiexible  ar- 
rangement practical  as  well  as  desirable. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  reservoir 
in  this  country  of  interest,  affection,  and 
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desire  to  assist  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America  which  share  many  of  the  same 
origins  and  aspirations  as  those  of  our 
own  people.  These  sentiments  are  not 
always  fully  expressed,  although  we  be- 
lieve we  have  been  doi*g  better  during 
the  last  10  years.  The  financial  center 
proposed  by  this  bill  would  be  one  more 
tangible  expression  of  this  regard.  It 
would.  I  feel,  be  a  powerful  Instrument  of 
communication,  mutual  education,  and 
assistance,  as  the  forces  of  history  draw 
the  threads  of  our  national  lives  ever 
closer  together  In  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESiDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2413)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  in  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration of  a  Latin  American  Indus- 
trial Development  Information  Office, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Smathers,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2413 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  a«  "The  Inter-Amerlcan  Finan- 
cial Development  Center  Act."  and  that  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Small  Business  Act  1b  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
aectlon  as  follows: 

"(g)  In  cooperation  with  Interested  Latin 
American  nations,  the  Administration  shall 
esUbUsh  within  the  agency  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican Financial  Center  to  cooperatively  estab- 
lish the  procedures  for  and  to  develop  and 
make  available  information  and  data  with 
respect  to  Industrial  and  commercial  devel- 
opments and  the  financing  thereof  in  the 
various  nations  of  Latin  America  participat- 
ing m  this  development  program.  This  Cen- 
ter shall  seek  to  facilitate  the  partlclpaUon 
of  U.S.  business  In  the  private  sector  of  the 
economic  development  program  of  such  na- 
tions by — 

"(1)  providing  a  central  facility  for  the 
dlssemlnaUon  of  relevant  Information  to  in- 
terested buslnew,  particularly  small  business 
enterprise,  with  regard  to  Investment,  busi- 
ness and  industrial  opportunities  In  Latin 
American  countries; 

"(2)  fostering  direct  contacts  between  the 
American  business  and  financial  community 
and  representatives  of  Latin  American  busi- 
ness and  financial  enterprise  and  the  effec- 
tive government  department  or  agencies; 

"(3)  furnishing  Information  and  assist- 
ance with  regard  to  the  availability  of  pub- 
Uc  and  private  credit  Incentives  and  other 
programs  In  aid  of  economic  development  In 
Latin  America: 

"(4)  providing  Information  with  regard  to 
currency  controls,  export  and  Import  con- 
trols, tax  considerations,  labor  requirements, 
developmental  priorities,  licensing,  regula- 
tory policies,  and  other  relevant  matters  af- 
fecting economic  development  In  particular 
Latin  American  countries; 

"(S)  furnishing  advise  and  assistance  In 
the  preparation  of  requisite  forms  and  docu- 
ments in  aid  of  such  activities  In  participat- 
ing coxin  tries; 

"(6)  assigning  such  profreaslonal  person- 
nel to  assist  In  the  operation  of  the  Finan- 
cial Center  as  are  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate; and 

"(7)  providing  such  other  Information  and 
aaaUt  as  the  Administration  deems  appro- 


priate In  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of 
this  section  and  to  ensure  the  fullest  pos- 
sible participation  of  small -business  enter- 
prise in  the  accomplishment  of  such  ob- 
jectives. 

The  Administration  shall,  In  carrying  out  this 
section,  provide  such  office  facilities  and 
clerical  assistance  to  representatives  of  L.atln 
American  countries  as  it  deems  appropriate 
in  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  Administration  may  also  pay  the 
expenses  incident  to  travel  within  the  United 
States  and  a  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
to.  such  representatives  while  away  from  their 
offices  In  the  Financial  Center  In  connection 
with  activities  in  furtherance  of  the  objec- 
tives of  this  section,  but  such  expenses  shall 
not  exceed  those  authorized  for  officers  and 
employees  of  the  agency  traveling  in  con- 
nection with  activities  under  this  section. 
"Programs  and  activities  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Adminis- 
tration in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  that  the 
authority  conferred  by  this  section  shall  be 
exercised  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States." 


URBAN  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITTES  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
1967— AMENDMENTS 

AMEKDMENTS  NOS.  314   AND  31S 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  submitted 
JE5V0  amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him.  to  the  bill  (S.  2088;  to  pro- 
vide incentives  for  the  creation  by  pri- 
vate Industry  of  additional  employment 
opportunities  for  residents  of  urban  pov- 
erty areas,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


URBAN      HOUSING      DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1967— AMENDMENT 

AMENDIfEXT  NO.    316 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  biU  (S.  2100)  to  encourage 
and  assist  private  enterprise  to  provide 
adequate  housing  in  urban  poverty  areas 
for  low  income  and  lower  middle  Income 
persons,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  EXPAN- 
SION OF  EXPORTS  IN  REGIONAL 
INDUSTRIES  IN  MOBILE,  ALA. 

Mr.  SPARBLMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  expan- 
sion of  regional  export  industries  in  my 
State  of  Alabama  in  late  October  or  early 
November.  Public  testimony  from  leaders 
of  business,  industry,  local  and  State 
governments,  trade  associations,  univer- 
sities, and  others  will  be  taken  at  the  new 
International  Trtide  Center  at  Mobile. 

It  has  been  my  contention  for  some 
time  that  Mobile.  Ala.,  would  be  an  op- 
portune location  for  export  expansion 
hearings. 

At  present,  both  the  port  and  the  re- 
gion stand  at  the  threshold  of  a  promis- 
ing era  In  foreign  trade.  The  city's  shel- 
tered harbor  and  State  dock  system  Is  at 
the  focus  of  a  fine  network  of  inland 
waterways,  and  Is  a  natural  gateway  for 
trade  with  the  Caribbean,  Latin  America, 
and  even  more  distant  ports  of  call. 


In  the  near  future,  the  development  of 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  will 
open  the  entire  east-central  p>art  of  the 
United  States  to  deepwater  navigation 
by  way  of  this  system. 

Another  factor  is  that  Alabama's  in- 
dustry has  now  "come  of  age,"  raising 
some  intriguing  possibilities  for  develop- 
ing products  as  a  result  of  interaction  be- 
tween different  industries,  and  between 
industry  and  agriculture. 

The  object  of  the  hearings  will  be  to 
assess  what  the  export  potential  for  all 
the  businesses  of  the  region  may  be  over 
the  next  10  years,  and  the  barriers  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  fully  developing  this 
business.  Organizations  throughout  Ala- 
bama and  the  entire  region  will  have  the 
occasion  to  take  a  long  look  ahead  with 
these  purposes  in  mind. 

One  example  of  a  regional  industry 
that  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  is  cast  iron  pipe,  of  which 
Alabama  manufactures  about  60  percent 
of  the  Nation's  total.  Authoritative 
studies  estimate  the  need  for  water 
systems  in  Latin  America  alone  might 
amount  to  S690  million  a  year  for  10 
years,  with  pipe  and  related  equipment 
coming  to  more  than  $250  million  a  year. 
Since  pipe  industry  exports  are  presently 
about  $6  million  annually,  it  seems  likely 
that  there  would  be  room  for  expansion 
of  exports  in  this  area.  If  we  can  identify 
both  the  potentials  and  the  problems. 
It  will  then  be  possible  for  all  of  tho^  in- 
terested to  work  together  more  closely 
at  the  points  of  greatest  opportunity  to 
develop  this  trade. 

Similarly,  we  hope  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities for  overseas  engineering  and 
contracting  business,  exports  of  forest 
products,  several  agriculture  commod- 
ities, and  other  industries  which  are  im- 
portant to  this  region. 

Having  the  hearings  in  the  field  will. 
In  accordance  with  the  committee's 
wishes,  enable  those  with  the  practical 
experience  In  these  matters  to  present 
their  views  and  suggestions.  This  ap- 
proach, which  was  Initiated  in  our  Pa- 
cific Northwest  hearings  in  Portland,  has 
already  had  some  positive  results.  The 
committee  therefore  hopes  that  the  work 
of  the  witnesses  at  Mobile,  and  the  other 
hearing  sites,  will  continue  to  have  bene- 
fits for  our  export  trade,  the  small  busi- 
ness community  and  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

All  those  having  an  interest  in  the 
hearing  are  Invited  to  contact  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  at  424  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  telephone  225- 
5176. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  14.  1967,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills ; 

S  163.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO  Charles 
M.  Blckart,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  (retired); 

S.  636.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chin 
Shee  Shlu; 

S.  653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oapt.  Rob«t 
C.  Crisp,  VS.  Air  Force;  and 

S.  1601.  An  act  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  continuing  work  In  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 


ECONOMIC  CASE  AGAINST  A 
TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
vite attention  to  a  statement  made  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  yesterday  by  Mr.  Norman  B.  Ture, 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search. Mr.  Ture  was  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  is  known  to  me  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  as  an  eminent 
and  highly  competent  analyst,  particu- 
larly In  the  fiscal  policy  field.  His  present 
association  is  one  that  cerUinly  puts  a 
premium  on  careful  analysis  of  factual 
information;  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research  Is  renowned  for  its 
extensive  empirical  work  on  economic 
questions. 

In  his  statement.  Mr.  Ture  points  out 
that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on  the 
proponents  of  a  tax  increase.  He  points 
out,  very  aptly  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  overstated 
the  growth  in  GNP  In  Its  January  fore- 
cast, and  that  the  year  before,  in  calen- 
dar 1966,  the  Council  underestimated 
the  actual  Increase  In  GNP.  This  is  in  no 
way  meant  as  a  criticism  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  These  gentlemen 
are  outstanding  scholars  and  highly 
dedicated  public  officials.  But  they  are 
faced  with  a  tremendous  task  in  trj'ing 
to  evaluate  the  many  variables  that  come 
to  bear  on  our  economic  development.  As 
a  result,  projections  of  our  economic 
behavior  are  tenuous,  at  best,  and  must 
be  used  cautiously.  Mr.  Ture  is  troubled 
by  the  same  thing  that  troubles  me; 
namely,  the  administration's  willingness 
to  predicate  a  tax  increase  on  its  antici- 
pations about  the  performance  of  the 
economy.  With  respect  to  the  forecast 
for  the  immediate  future,  he  points  out 
that  housing  threatens  to  fall  short  of 
the  administration's  projections,  plant 
and  equipment  investment  need  to  be  re- 
vised downward  from  the  January  fig- 
ure, and  defense  spending  Is  more  stable 
than  previously  indicated. 

Mr.  Ture's  analysis  Is  cogent,  in  my 
opinion,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Norman  B.  TtrRE,'-  National 
BiTREAtT  OF  Economic  Research.  Inc.,  Be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives.  Com- 
MrrTEE  ON  Wats  and  Means.  September  12, 
1967 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  :uid  Means 
and  to  st.ate  my  views  on  President  John- 
son's August  third  tax  proposals. 

Permit  me  to  preface  my  statement  by 
stressing  that  the  burden  of  proof  of  the 
necessity,  desirability,  and  efficiency  of  the 
proposed  tax  increases  rests  on  their  pro- 
I>onent.s.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Commit- 
tee will  continue  to  examine  the  arguments 
advanced  on  behalf  of  the  proposed  tax  in- 
creases with  rigorous  objectivity.  These  hear- 
ings. I  believe,  clearly  demonstrate  the  ad- 
vantages of  Congressional  participation  in 
fiscal  policy/making,  rather  than,  as  Is  some- 


'  The  views  expressed  herein  are  my  own. 
They  are  not  to  be  construed  as  a  report  of 
findings  or  conclusions  by  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Economic  Research,  Inc. 
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times  urged,  leaving  to  executive  discretion 
matters  of  such  grave  moment  to  the  Nation. 
The   basic   arguments    advanced   In   favor 
of  the  proposed  tax  Increases  are : 

(1)  In  the  absence  of  the  tax  Increases, 
aggregate  demand  will  advance  so  rapidly 
over  the  next  year  as  to  generate  unaccept- 
able inflationary  pressures;  and 

(2)  without  the  tax  Increases,  the  deficit 
In  the  current  fiscal  year  (1968)  may  be  so 
large  that  financing  it  would  place  an  un- 
acceptable burden  on  the  Nation's  financial 
markets,  resulting  In  ".  .  .  sharply  rising  and 
record-high  interest  rates  .  .  .."  to  quote  the 
recent  statement  to  this  Committee  by 
Budget  Director  Charles  Schultze. 

In  the  following  discussion.  I'll  try  to  eval- 
uate these  arguments  in  some  detail.  At  the 
outset,  let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  do  not 
find  them  persuasive  nor  do  I  agree  that  re- 
sponsible fiscal  policy  calls  for  tax  increases 
on  these  grounds.  Moreover.  subsUintlal  tax 
increases,  like  those  proposed,  would  repre- 
sent a  reversal  of  the  program  of  frequent 
tax  reduction  that  has  been  followed  over  the 
past  several  years.  Any  such  change  should 
be  based  on  "deliberate  consideration  of  the 
longer-range  Issues  of  fiscal  policy  which  are 
involved. 

I.   the  economic  orTLOOK 

The  argument  that  without  a  tax  increase, 
aggregate  demand — gross  national  product — 
will  rise  so  rapidly  as  to  generate  unaccept- 
able Infiatlonary  pressures  raises  three  ques- 
tions: 

(A)  Is  the  forecast  of  the  Increase  In  gross 
national  product  correct? 

(B)  If  the  forecast  of  the  increase  in  gross 
national  product  If  correct,  does  It  neces- 
sarily imply  setting  in  motion  additional  In- 
flationary pressures? 

(C)  If  the  gross  national  product  forecast 
is  accurate  and  does  Imply  additional  Infla- 
tionary strains,  will  the  proposed  tax  In- 
creases be  effective  In  moderating  the  expan- 
sion of  total  spending  and  Inflationary  pres- 
sures? 

A.  The  accuracy  of  the  gross  national  product 
forecast 
In  his  recent  appearance  before  this  Com- 
mittee, the  Chnlrman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic .'Advisers.  Gardner  Ackley.  forecast  an 
Increase  in  GNP  during  the  second  half  of 
this  vear  of  between  $29  billion  and  $35  bil- 
lion, if  the  President's  tax  proposals  are  not 
enacted.  With  the  current  estimates  for  the 
first  half  of  this  year,  the  projected  second 
half  increases  would  yield  a  total  for  1967  of 
between  $783  billion  and  S785  billion,  or 
about  .5  4  to  5.7  per  cent  above  the  total  for 
1966.  Allowing  for  the  price  Increases  that 
have  already  occurred  and  are  likely,  in  any 
event,  to  occur  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  the  real  Increase  in  GNP  In  1967  over 
1966,  Implied  by  Chairman  Ackley's  forecast. 
Is  between  2.5  and  3  0  per  cent. 

For  calendar  1968.  Chairman  Ackley  fore- 
cast a  gross  national  product  expansion,  if 
not  checked  by  tax  boosts,  of  $60  billion  or 
more,  perhaps'  7.5  to  8  per  cent  above  hU 
forecast  total  for  the  current  year- 
Chairman  Ackley  is  to  be  commended  for 
providing  in  public  hearing  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposal  for  tax  Increases,  a 
forthright  statement  of  the  economic  outlook 
as  the  Council  sees  it.  This  Committee  is,  by 
the  same  token,  to  be  congratulated  for  elicit- 
ing his  testimony.  Part  of  the  task  before  you 
now  Is  to  evaluate  the  forecast,  an  assign- 
ment which  is  Just  as  difficult  to  discharge 
responsibly  as  Is  Chairman  Ackley's  in  read- 
ing the  future.  However,  courageous  as  It  may 
be.  how  accurate  Is  the  forecast? 

In  assessing  the  Council's  projections.  It 
may  be  useful  to  review  past  performance. 
The  record  Is  not  reassuring. 

1.  In  the  January  1967  Economic  Report, 
the  Council  forecast  a  847  billion  or  6.4  per 
cent  increase  In  GNP.  assuming  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  Increase  recommendation  were  en- 


acted. If  one  adjust*  for  the  revision  since 
the  first  of  the  year  in  the  estimated  GNP  for 
1966  the  Council's  January  forecast  called 
for  a  GNP  of  $790  billion  In  1967.  with  the  - 
tax  increases  taking  effect  on  J2ily  1.  1967. 
The  current  estimate  is  $783  biUlon  to  $785 
billion,  if  the  proposed  tas  increases  are  not 
enacted,  and  by  inference,  about  $780  billion, 
if  the  fiscal  proposals  are  carried  out.  While 
the  difference  between  the  January  and  cur- 
rent forecasts  for  the  year's  total  GNP,  $5 
billion  to  $7  billion  Is  not  large — less  than  1 
per  cent — viewed  as  a  fraction  of  the  current 
estimate.  It  Is  quite  substantial— 13  5  per 
cent  to  17.9  per  cent— viewed  as  a  fraction 
of  the  currentlv  estimated  year-to-year  in- 
crease. And,  of  course,  it  is  the  Increase  in 
GNP,  not  its  absolute  level,  which  is  at  Issue. 
In  other  words,  the  Council's  forecast  Just 
8  months  ago  signlfic-intly  overstated  the 
likely  Increase  In  this  year's  GNP,  according 
to  the  Council's  own  current  estimates. 

2.  Referring  to  last  fall's  suspension  of  the 
Investment  credit  and  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion Chairman  Ackley  in  his  August  14 
statement  to  this  Committee  observed  that 
"The  capital  boom  was  finally  brought  to  a 
halt  bv  a  combination  of  forces — the  suspen- 
sion of  tax  incentives  which  Congress  en- 
acted last  October,  the  direct  and  Indirect 
impact  of  tight  money,  the  moderate  pace 
of  over-all  economic  activity,  and  the  related 
relaxation  of  inflationary  psychology."  This 
statement  clearly  implies  that  the  capital 
boom  ended  sometime  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1966,  after  the  investment  credit  suspen- 
sion. Defining  a  capital  boom  Is  very  diffi- 
cult, indeed: 'in  fact,  the  definition  Is  sel- 
dom offered  in  rigorous  terms.  But  if  one 
takes  Chairman  Ackley's  statement  to  mean 
that  the  rate  of  Increase  in  fixed  Investment 
slackened,  then  surely  he  has  misread  the 
data  which  clearly  show  that  the  capital 
goods  "boom"  was  over  in  the  spring  quarter 
of  1966  and  had  ended  weU  before  the 
President's  proposal  for  suspension  of  the 
Investment  credit  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress. 

3  In  January  1966.  the  Council  forecast  a 
6  9  per  cent  Increase  in  GNP  during  the  year. 
Making  allowance  for  the  subsequent  revi- 
sions in  the  estimate  of  the  GNP  for  1965. 
this  forecast  called  for  a  1966  GNP  of  $731 
billion,  plus  or  minus  $5  billion.  Actual 
GNP  m  1966  is  estimated  at  $743.3  billion. 
The  Council's  forecast  for  1966  was  off  by 
between  $7.6  billion  and  $17.6  billion;  they 
underestimated  the  actual  increase  In  GNP 
bv  between  12  8  per  cent  and  29.6  per  cent. 
■4  In  January  1965.  the  Council  forecast 
a  $33  billion  to  $43  billion,  or  5.3  per  cent 
to  6.9  per  cent.  Increase  in  1965s  GNP 
over  1964's.  Again  adjusting  for  the  subse- 
quent revision  of  the  data  for  1964.  the 
Council  missed  1965's  actual  outcome  by  not 
less  than  $7.9  billion  or  as  much  as  $18  0 
billion.  Thev  underestimated  the  year-to- 
year  Increase  by  15.3  per  cent,  using  their 
upper  figure,  or  35  per  cent  using  their  lower 
estimate. 

This  record  offers  little  basis  for  confidence 
in  the  Council's  current  -assessment  of  the 
economic  outlook  for  the  second  half  of 
this  vear  and  for  1968.  But  apart  from  past 
performance,  some  of  the  specific  elements 
underlying  the  current  forecast  appear  to 
be  questionable. 

1.  The  $3t''2  billion  Increase  In  housing  ex- 
penditures forecast  for  the  second  half  of 
the  year  implies  an  annual  rate  of  $26.6 
billion  to  $27  billion  in  the  fourth  quarter, 
some  $5.2  billion  to  $5  5  billion  above  the 
first  quarter  rate  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  an  increase  of  that  magnitude  In 
the  same  period  of  time  has  occurred  only 
once,  between  the  third  quarter  of  1958  and 
the  second  quarter  of  1959.  when  mortgage 
market  conditions  were  considerably  more 
favorable  than  today.  It  Is  unlikely  that  thla 
segment  of  gross  private  domestic  Invest- 
ment will  meet  the  Council's  expectations. 
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2.  The  Council's  statement  that  ".  .  . 
plant  and  equipment  spending  should  .  .  . 
remain  on  Us  high  plateau  ...  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  tax  Increase,  It  would  rise  by  $1 
billion."  la.  IX  anything,  on  the  optimistic 
side.  The  September  6  release  of  the  SEC- 
Commerce  survey  of  plant  and  equipment 
spending  for  1967  shows  a  downward  re- 
vision from  the  May  findings  for  the  same 
period.  While  the  current  survey  shows  a 
slight — 2.3  per  cent — Increase  In  1967  over 
1966.  It  also  and  more  importantly  shows 
that  each  quarter's  outlays  In  1967  will  be 
below  those  of  the  last  quarter  of  1966.  And 
the  fourth  quarter  1967  spending  rate  Is  now 
estimated  at  tl  billion  less  than  the  May  sur- 
vey Indicated  Downward  revisions  In  the 
September  estimates  under  the  spring  esti- 
mates have  generally  been  associated  with 
further  reductions  In  the  actual  results.  The 
present  survey,  therefore,  suggests  an  even 
steeper  downturn  In  actual  plant  and  equip- 
ment spending  during  this  year. 

This  projection,  moreover,  appears  to  be 
conflrmed  by  other  Important  Indicators. 
Machine  tool  orders  have  not  revived.  July's 
contract  awards  for  nonresidential  construc- 
tion were  down  15  per  cent  fr-im  June's  and 
4  per  cent  fro_i  last  year's.  After  a  brief  up- 
turn In  May  and  June,  factory  durable 
goods  orders  turned  down  In  July  and  are 
well  below  last  year's  level.  Finally,  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board's  sur- 
vey shows  capital  appropriations  for  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1967  were  down  4  per  cent 
from  the  first  quarter  and  18.4  per  cent  from 
a  year  earlier,  the  fourth  consecutive  quar- 
terly dc:Une  Since  these  appropriations 
foretell  expenditures  nine  to  twelve  months 
later,  they  clearly  Imply  a  continuing  slide 
in  the  production  of  plant  and  equipment. 

3.  In  his  August  14  statement,  Chairman 
Ackley  predicted  a  second  half  1967  Increase 
In  Federal  purchases  of  goods  and  services 
of  *3  billion  to  86  billion.  "...  depending  on 
defense  contingencies  and  on  Congressional 
decisions  regarding  the  Federal  pay  bill  and 
other  key  civilian  lss\ies."  This  Implies  a 
total  of  between  $90  billion  and  $91  billion, 
or  $1  billion  to  $2  blUlor  above  the  January 
1967  forecast.  It  also  Implies  an  extremely 
rapid  build-up  in  Federal  purchases  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  an  increase  of  811 
billion  to  $14  blUlon  In  a  years  time.  Since 
defense  production,  as  derived  from  the  data 
In  the  General  Business  Indicators  complied 
b>  the  OfBce  of  Business  Economics,  has 
been  virtually  level  for  the  past  year,  the 
increases  In  defense  spending  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  are  not  likely  to  account 
for  the  forecast  increase  In  total  purchases, 
unless  'here  Is  a  very  rapid  acceleration  of 
defense  deliverjes. 

These  considerations  lead  me  to  believe 
that  Chairman  Ackley's  current  estimate  of 
the  economic  outlook  for  the  next  year  Is 
overly  optimistic.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reservations  expressed  here  and  elfewhere 
about  the  degree  of  exuberance  In  the  next 
half  year  or  so  do  not  necessarily  Implv  a 
bearish  view.  Contrary  to  Chairman  Ackley's 
assertion,  one  needn't  expect  continued 
sluggishness  In  the  economy  If  one  finds  the 
Council's  forecast  too  high  The  options  are 
infinitely   greater   than    toom   or   recession 

All  in  all.  the  $29  billion  second-half  In- 
crease forecast  by  the  Council  prob.ibly 
represents  the  upper  end  of  the  range  of 
probable  outcomes,  rather  than  the  lower 
end. 

B.  Proipecta  for  price  increases 

Chairman  Ackley.  in  discussing  the  pros- 
pect for  prices,  quite  correctly  pointed  out 
that  whether  or  not  the  prospective  Increase 
In  aggregate  demand  over  the  next  half-year 
to  a  year  places  serious  strain  on  our  pro- 
duction capabilities,  ".  .  .  the  general  price 
level  will  continue  to  rise  In  response  to 
inflationary  forces  ...  set  In  motion  during 
the  rapid  expansion  of  late  1965  and  early 
1966."  The  question  Is  whether  the  expan- 


sion of  GNP  which  he  forecasts  will  occur  In 
the  absence  of  a  tax  Increase  will  Involve 
substantial  additional  pressures  on  the  gen- 
eral level  of  prices. 

It  Is  Important  to  emphasize,  I  believe, 
that  today's  price  movements  are  the  re- 
sponses to  factors  operating  In  the  past, 
often  many  months  before.  Frequently,  the 
price  movements  that  account  for  departures 
from  the  trend  In  the  price  Indexes  are  the 
result  of  changes  In  the  composition  of  de- 
mand and  of  output.  Thus,  the  price  Indexes 
may  occasionally  show  acceleration  even 
when  the  change  In  total  demand  relative 
to  the  change  In  production  capability  does 
not  suggest  the  existence  of  Inflationary 
strains.  By  the  same  token,  the  prediction 
that  total  demand  will  Increase  faster  than 
total  capacity  does  not  necessarily  Imply 
general   price   Increases   at   that    time. 

In  a  number  of  Important  segments  of 
the  economy,  market  conditions,  present  and 
fore=eeable  (even  under  the  Council's  fore- 
cast), do  not  portend  any  substantial  up- 
ward movements  Durable  goods  prices  In 
general,  have  been  quite  steady  at  the 
wholesale  level  during  most  of  this  year. 
Industrial  commodities  at  wholesale  had 
risen  smartly  In  1966,  particularly  In  the 
machinery  and  equipment  group.  These 
prices,  however,  have  been  leveling  out  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  present  fore- 
cast of  demand  for  machinery  and  equip- 
ment Indicates  little  general  upward  pres.sure 
In  this  area.  Metal  and  metal  products  prices 
In  July  were  scarcely  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.  The  recent  rises  In  posted  steel  prices 
are  not  calamitous  and  have  no  predictable 
or  necessary  consequences  for  prices  of  other 
metals  or  metal  products. 

The  Council's  forecast  of  a  rapid  spurt  In 
total  demand  during  the  last  half  of  the 
year  Implies  little  direct  price  Impact  In  any 
of  the  key  sectors  of  the  economy.  For  exam- 
ple, even  the  top  side  of  the  estimate  assumes 
little  Increase  in  plant  and  equipment  spend- 
ing or  in  purchases  of  stock  for  Inventory. 
No  sharp  acceleration  of  demands  In  par- 
ticular sectors  are  suggested  In  the  Council 
forecast  as  the  basis  for  temporary  price 
surges  In  bottleneck  situations. 

The  current  rate  of  capacity  utilization 
has  probably  picked  up  somewhat  from  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year  when  It  was  at 
its  lowest  level — 84.7  per  cent — since  the 
arst  quarter  of  1964.  Hopefully,  the  expan- 
sion of  demand  and  output  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  will  result  In  a  further 
rise  m  this  Index.  It  Is  far  from  certain,  how- 
ever, whether  Its  rise,  even  with  the  Council's 
outfilzed  forecast  of  the  GNP  expansion  lack- 
ing a  tax  Increase,  will  be  so  precipitous  as 
to  involve,  from  this  source,  any  severe  In- 
flationary strains  on  top  of  the  price  move- 
ments now  in  prospect. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  wage  de- 
mands— and  likely  wage  settlements — have 
been  and  will  be  bolstered  by  the  cost-of-Uv- 
Ing  Increases  of  the  past  two  years.  This  may 
very  well  be  so.  Whether  the  escalation  of 
wage  rates  results  In  any  pronounced  move- 
ment in  unit  labor  costs  will  depend  on  the 
Increase  in  productivity  during  the  year.  If 
the  expansion  of  output  were  to  be  repressed, 
productivity  increases  would  be  dampened. 
Since  wage  settlements  will  not  be  negoti- 
ated at  lower  levels  as  a  con.sequence  of  tax 
Increases,  if  tax  Increases  were  to  have  any 
effect  in  curbing  demand  and  output,  the 
consequence  would  far  more  certainly  be  an 
Increase  in  unit  labor  costs. 

Would  such  Increases  In  unit  labor  costs 
result  promptly  In  price  Increases?  The 
Council's  position  appears  to  be  that  they 
are  likelier  to  do  so  the  more  rapidly  demand 
expands.  Whether  or  not  this  is  true,  con- 
sider the  opposite  outcome;  i.e..  Lf  price  In- 
creases are  indeed  held  back  by  curbing  the 
expansion  of  demand  while  wage  rates  and 
unit  labor  costs  rise,  the  result  has  to  be 
further  erosion  of  profits  as  a  share  of  na- 
tional   Income   originating    In    corporations. 


The  consequences  of  that  development  are 
highly  predictable — a  curtailing  of  demand 
for  plant  and  equipment,  with  adverse  Im- 
plications for  expansion  of  the  economy's 
production  capabilities  and  output. 

C.  Efficiency  of  tax  increases 

Assuming  the  Council's  GNP  forecast  for 
the  next  half-year  to  a  year  were  correct  and 
that  Indeed  It  were  to  imply  intensification 
of  upward  price  pressures,  would  the  pro- 
posed tax  Increases  prove  efl^ectlve  in  moder- 
ating the  expansion  of  private  demands? 

The  assertion  that  they  would  be  effective 
Is  based  on  the  assumption  that  private 
spending,  by  households  and  businesses,  re- 
sponds quickly  to  changes  in  the  rate  of 
expansion  of  private  disposable  Income.  Few 
economists,  if  any.  would  represent  corporate 
spending  decisions  as  affected  at  all  by  tem- 
porary changes  In  corporate  profits  after 
taxes,  let  alone  quickly  affected  Even  more 
implausible  Is  the  notion  that  small  changes 
In  the  timing  of  tax  payments.  Involving 
no  change  In  tax  liabilities,  have  any  notice- 
able effect  on  business  spending.  Even  fewer 
corporate  decision  makers  would  attempt  to 
alter  spending  plans  on  the  basis  of  changes 
In  effective  tax  rates  when  these  changes  are 
designated  as  ternporary. 

In  the  case  of  nouseho'-ds.  there  Is  a  wide- 
spread consensus  ^mong  economists  that 
current  consumption  decisions  and  behavior 
are  not  a  function  of  the  household's  current 
after-tax  Income  and  that  whether  changes 
In  current  after-tax  Income  result  in  changes 
In  consumption  depends  on  numerous  other 
factors.  While  there  is  a  continuing  argu- 
ment among  economists  concerning  the  de- 
terminants of  consumption,  there  Is  much 
less  disagreement  about  the  proposition  that 
temporary  income  tax  changes  are  likely  to 
have  little  near-term  Impact  on  consumption. 

Whether  or  not  one  finds  the  theory  ap- 
pealing, actual  e.xperlence  of  the  US.  econ- 
omy In  the  years  since  World  War  II  affords 
no  convincing  evidence  of  a  predictable  re- 
lationship between  changes  In  fiscal  policy 
and  In  the  pace  of  economic  activity.  Perhaps 
the  least  demanding  test  one  might  require 
of  the  view  that  there  Is  such  a  relationship 
is  that  decreases  and  Increases  In  the  so- 
called  "full-employment  surplus"  should  re- 
sult In  specdlncr  up  and  slowins  down,  re- 
spectively, of  the  expansion  of  GNP,  within 
a  reasonably  short  period  of  time.  In  fact, 
this  test  is  failed  at  least  as  often  as  It  Is 
parsed,  based  on  quart-erly  data,  lagied  or 
unligged.  since  the  first  quarter  of  1947. 

To  take  a  couple  of  specific  examples,  be- 
tween the  last  quarter  of  1947  and  the  last 
quarter  of  1948,  the  full-employment  surplus 
vias  reduced  by  about  $12  billion,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  $5  billion  tax  reduction  and  a  $10 
billion  incre;ise  In  expenditures.  Surely  this 
"hl'.,'hly  stimulative"  fiscal  policy  should  have 
produced  a  eharply  accelerated  Increase  In 
total  spending  and  output.  As  you  know, 
however,  the  contrary  was  true;  the  economy 
experienced  a  sharp  recession  beginning  In 
November  1948. 

Currently  the  favorite  example  of  fiscal 
impact  on  the  economy  offered  by  the  advo- 
cates of  frequent  tax  changes  for  stabiliza- 
tion purposes  Is  the  tax  reduction  of  1964. 
Is  is  perfectly  true  that  acgresate  demand 
Increased  strongly  following  the  Uix  reduc- 
tion. It  Is  conveniently  overlooked  by  f;scal- 
Ists,  however,  that  aggregate  demand  had 
also  been  increasing  sharply  for  a  ye:a-  before 
the  tax  cuts  went  Into  effect. 

In  summary,  the  postwar  experience  af- 
fords no  evidence  upon  which  one  could  ob- 
jectively conclude  that  income  tax  increases 
or  reductions,  per  se,  act  promptly  to  curb 
or  stimulate  total  demand  In  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

Failing  the  assumption  that  private  spend- 
ing will  change  quickly  In  response  to  a 
temfwrary  change  In  the  private  sector's 
dL=;posable  Income,  the  case  for  tax  Increases 
now  in  order  to  slow  the  rate  of  expansion 
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of  total  spending  during  the  remainder  of 
this  year  and  the  first  half  of  next  is  very 
weak  indeed.  Even  more  feeble,  on  anU- 
inflat'lon  grounds,  is  the  case  for  acceleration 
of  corporation  tax  payments.  Whatever  the 
other  merits  of  putting  the  corporate  busl- 
nees  community  more  completely  on  a  cur- 
rent payment  basis,  the  mere  fact  o!  accelera- 
tion of  corporate  tax  payments  can  hardly  be 
deemed  to  be  significant  for  the  volume  of 
corporate  spending. 

To  recapitulate.  In  my  view,  the  Adminis- 
tration's t:ax  proposals  are  not  justified  by 
the  argviment  that  they  are  needed  to  check 
an  otherwise  inflationary  expansion  of  GNP 
during  the  entumg  haU-year  to  a  year.  The 
GNP  forecast  presented  to  this  Committee 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  Is  based  on  a  number  of  debatable 
"assumptions.  Even  if  the  forecast  is  correct. 
it  does  not  necessarily  imply  additional  In- 
flationary pressvires.  Mojt  important,  even  if 
the  forecast  Is  correct  and  even  if  it  does 
portend  an  intensification  of  Inflationary 
pressures,  the  Administration's  temporary 
income  tax  surcharges  are  not  likely  to  have 
any  promDt  and  significant  effects  in  curbing 
private  spending,  either  by  businesses  or  by 
households. 

n.    FISCAI.    POLICY    AND    MONETART    CONDmONS 

The  second  major  argtunent  advanced  for 
the  Administration's  tax  proposals  is  that 
without  the  tax  Increases,  the  deficit  In  fiscal 
1968  may  be  so  large  that  Its  flnancing  will 
wreak  havoc  in  the  financial  markets,  lead- 
ing to  soaring  Interest  rates.  This  argument, 
too.  raises  a  number  of  questions: 

(A)  How  big  Is  the  deficit  likely  to  be  In 
fiscal  1963  without  the  tax  increases? 

(B)  What  is  the  outlook  for  the  money 
markets  In  the  absence  of  a  tax  Increase? 

(C)  Would  the  proposed  tax  Increases  ma- 
terially change  conditions  In  the  financial 
markets? 

A.  Hoic  large  a  deficit  in  1968? 
It  Is  very  difficult  to  answer  this  question 
on  the  basis  of  statements  by  the  Adminis- 
tration witnesses  on  this  score.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  understand  why  Secretary  Fowler 
and  Budget  Director  Schultze  chose  to  frame 
their  enimates  In  terms  of  the  Administra- 
tive Budget,  since  it  Is  widely  known  that 
that  budget  Is  scarcely  useful  either  as  a 
measure  of  fiscal  activity  or  the  relationship 
of  such  activity  to  the  economy. 

In  the  Administrative  Budget,  however, 
the  deficit  without  enactment  of  the  tax 
proposals  is  estimated  by  the  .Administration 
as  low  as  $19  billion  (assuming  the  target 
$2  billion  m  expenditure  reductions  Is 
achieved),  and  as  high  as  $29  billion.  With 
a  range  as  wide  as  this,  one  must  wonder 
how  the  Administration  arrived  at  the 
amount  of  additional  taxes  It  feels  must  be 
raised. 

My  own  estimate  Is  that  In  the  absence  of 
the  "requested  tax  Increases,  the  deficit  Is 
expected  to  be  about  $19-20  billion.  This 
Implies  that  If  the  current  estimate  of  rev- 
enues, without  the  tax  Increase,  is  correct, 
expenditures  will  be  approximately  $135  bil- 
lion. In  the  cash  budget,  the  equivalent 
deficit  would  be  about  $11  billion,  while  In 
the  National  Income  accounts,  Federal  re- 
ceipts would  fall  short  of  expenditures  by 
roughly  $6  billion. 

Not  all  of  the  estimated  Adnalnlstratlve 
Budget  deficit,  of  course,  will  need  to  be 
financed  In  the  financial  markets,  as  Secre- 
tary Fowler  has  pointed  out.  A  $20  billion 
deficit  might  Imply  money  market  demands 
of  about  $16  billion.  While  a  deficit  of  this 
magnitude  will  surely  be  embarrassing,  the 
Issue  Is  whether  it  is  cause  for  alarm. 
B.  Outlook  for  financial  markets 
The  present  cross-currents  In  the  Nation's 
financial  markets  make  prediction  of  devel- 
opments In  the  next  several  months  to  a  year 
extremely  difficult.  Indeed,  the  ambiguities  m 


the  situation  should  give  pause  to  any  con- 
fident assertions  that  a  Federal  deficit  In 
excess  of  any  specific  amount  will  unduly 
imperil   the   Nation's   financial   health. 

Among  the  various  factors  now  observable 
are.  on  the  one  hand,  the  upward  pressures 
on  mortgage  rates  emanating  from  the  up- 
turn in  housing  and  the  similar  pressures  In 
both  the  corporate  bond  market  and  short- 
term  commercial  bank  rates,  resulting  from 
business  demands  for  funds.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  latter  pressures  now  appear  to  be 
easing.  Business  loans  at  large  commercial 
banks,  for  example,  have  been  declining 
sharply  since  mid-July.  Corporate  bond 
Issues  are  also  expected  to  decline  In  the  next 
several  months.  Consumer  Installment  credit 
has  been  growing  sluggishly. 

These  developments  are  In  line  with 
earlier  assessments  to  the  effect  that  the 
heavy  demands  for  funds  by  the  business 
community  during  the  first  half  of  the  year 
reflected  anticipations  of  sharp  increases  in 
interest  rates  and  limitations  on  availability 
of  credit  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
In  addition,  the  heavy  rat€  of  corporate  long- 
term  borrowing  has  been  deemed  to  be  the 
result  of  the  deferral  of  issues  last  year  dur- 
ing the  severe  monetary  stringency.  Surely 
these  corporate  demands  for  funds  have  not 
reflected  anything  like  equivalent  Increases 
in  business  activity. 

In  other  words,  the  market  very  likely  has 
already  made  alowance  for  a  rise  In  Interest 
rates  iDy  shifting  borrowing  from  the  latter 
part  of  this  year  and  the  early  part  of  next  to 
the  last  several  months.  In  this  event,  mar- 
ket rates  are  probably  at  or  very  close  to 
their  highs. 

At  the  end  of  August,  some  shading  of 
Interest  rates  on  short  maturities  was  ob- 
servable. One  tree  doesn't  make  a  forest,  but 
there  is  probably  as  much  basis  for  a  cautious 
optimism  concerning  conditions  In  the  fl- 
nanclal  markets  as  there  is  for  the  dire  pre- 
diction of  chaotic  developments  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  attempts  to  meet  its  financ- 
ing needs. 

One  possible  development  in  the  financial 
markets    which    should    not    be    overlooked 
would  result  from  a  sharp  reversal  of  Fed- 
eral reserve  policy.  The  rate  of  expansion  of 
member  bank  reserves  and  the  money  sup- 
ply since  early  this  vear  has  far  outrun  the 
hectic    pace    of    April    1965    to    April    1966. 
Should    the    Federal    Reserve    slam    on    the 
brakes  In  the  near  future,  repeating  Its  ac- 
tions of  April  1966  to  January  1967,  the  same 
sorry  sequence  of  soaring  Interest  rates  and 
sluggish  economic  activity  can  be  expected. 
The  Federal  Government's  fiscal  policies  will 
hardly  have  been  the  culprit. 
C.  Will  tcx  iiicTcases  ease  the  money  markets? 
The  view  that  the  Federal  financing  re- 
quirements Implied  by  a  $20  blUlon  deflclt 
will  send  money  rates  soaring  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  private  demands  for  funds 
will  continue  to  Increase  at  the  rate  of  the 
first  half  of  this  year.  By  the  same  token, 
the  view  also  assumes  that  a  tax  increase  will 
not  onlv  reduce  Federal  demands  for  funds 
but  private  demands  as  well,  since  It  Is  as- 
sumed that  the  tax  increase  will  promptly 
curb  private  spending. 

An  objective  view  of  the  situation,  however, 
would  stress  that  the  outcome  Is  far  less 
certain.  In  the  first  place,  as  already  Indi- 
cated, private  sector  demands  for  funds  in 
the  absence  of  a  tax  increase  are  not  clearly 
predictable.  The  view  that  corporate  borrow- 
ing BO  far  this  year  has  been  largely  aimed 
at  hedging  against  credit  stringency  later  In 
the  year  and  at  making  good  last  year's  fi- 
nancing deficiencies  clearly  implies  a  slack- 
ening of  demands  from  this  source.  And  un- 
less the  1968  automobile  models  gain  some- 
what more  enthusiastic  con^mer  acceptance 
than  now  seems  probabley-<!onsumer-lnstall- 
ment  debt  may  well  continue  to  rise  at  a 
slower  and  slower  rate. 


With  a  tax  increase,  the  government's  fi- 
nancing requirements  will,  of  course,  be  less 
than  otherwise.  But  If.  as  seems  highly  like- 
ly, household  and  business  spending  is  not 
p'romptlv  reduced  by  the  additional  taxes 
below  the  levels  it  would  otherwise  attain. 
then  the  reduction  In  private  sector  dispos- 
able income  will  result  in  an  increase  in 
private  credit  demands,  beyond  the  amount 
that  would  be  sought  in  the  absence  of  the 
tax  increase.  In  short,  the  reduction  in  the 
government's  financing  needs  probably  would 
be  matched  bv  an  increase  In  the  private  sec- 
tor's. In  the  'near  term,  say  over  the  next 
year  or  so,  the  tax  Increase  may  well  serve 
to  change  the  composition  of  credit  de- 
mands: it  is  much  less  likely  to  change  the 
total  amount  of  financing  sought  by  any  sig- 
nificant amount. 

Efforts  to  justlfv  the  tax  Increase  as  a 
means  of  holding  back  interest  rate  increases 
rest  on  very  shaky  theoretical  grounds.  On 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  of  the  postwar 
rears,  the  case  Is  Just  as  feeble.  Presumably, 
greater  fiscal  constraints,  either  with  the 
same  or  with  a  greater  degree  of  monetary 
ease  should  result  In  reduciions  in  Interest 
rates.  By  the  same  token,  easier  fiscal  policy 
and  tighter  monetary  policy  should  result  in 
higher  interest  rates.  Using  changes  in  the 
full-employment  surplus  as  the  measure  of 
fiscal  constraint,  one  finds  In  fact  that  in- 
terest rates  changed  as  would  be  expected 
on  only  one  occasion  In  the  postwar  years 
when  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  moved  in 
opposite  directions.  The  Administrations 
contention  that  tax  increases  are  needed  to 
hold  back  Interest  rates  is  not  validated 
either  by  theory  or  by  experience. 

m.    IN    CONCLUSION 

The  substance  of  this  discussion  Is  that 
the  proposed  temporary  Income  tax  increases 
are  not  likely  to  have  any  significant  effect 
on  the  volume  of  private  spending  nor  on 
total  credit  demands.  Moreover,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  pace  of  private  spending 
during  the  second  half  of  this  year  and  next 
year  will  be  so  great  as  to  generate  any  addi- 
tional inflationary  strains.  The  forecasting 
record  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
in  recent  years  does  not  afford  the  b^isis  for 
confidence  in  their  current  predictions  In- 
deed, the  average  difference  between  thelJ 
estimates  and  the  actual  outcomes  of  GNP 
18  greater  than  the  reduction  In  total  demand 
which  the  Administration  apparenUy  hopes 
to  accomplish  with  the  tax  Increases 

If  however,  the  Council's  current  forecast 
is  accepted.  If  It  Is  taken  to  portend  Intolera- 
ble increases  in  inflationary  pressures,  and 
if  tax  measures  are  to  be  used  to  curb  private 
spending  In  the  short  run.  temporary  tax 
increases  which  bear  directly  on  prices  are 
likely  to  prove  much  more  effective  than 
temporary  Income  tax  Increases.  "Hiis  means 
the  imposition  of  selective  excises  on  those 
goods  and  services  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
which  it  is  desired  to  curb.  Alternately,  u 
calls  for  a  value  added  tax.  Under  the  present 
circumstances,  selective  excises  would  cer- 
tainly appeir  to  be  preferable.  There  Is 
hardly  any  occasion  for  Imposing  fiscal  con- 
straints against  private  capital  formation, 
since  vlrtuallv  all  forecasts  show  little.  If 
any  Increase  In  this  sector  of  aggregate  de- 
mand-.Moreover,  having  Just  restored  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  and  accelerated  depre- 
ciation In  recognition  of  this  fact,  it  makes 
little  sense  now  to  reverse  the  action.  Indeed, 
It  Is  hard  to  understand  why  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  increase  corporate  tax  liabilities  un- 
less the  proDonents  agree  that  additional 
corporate  taxes  will  not  affect  corporate 
capital  outlays.  , 

The  answer  that  might  be  given  Is  that 
the  proposed  Income  tax  Increases  are  aimed 
not  merelv  at  the  stated  economic  objec- 
tives but  as  well  at  ensuring  that  all  of  us 
participate  proportionately  in  defraying  the 
costs  of  the  Vietnamese  •war.  Let  me  cite 
three  reservations  against  this  view. 
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1.  To  cb&racterlze  the  proposed  tax  In- 
creases as  war  taxes  Is  to  assert  that  the  In- 
creaoe  In  revenue  requirements  Is  attributable 
to  the  exi>ecte<l  Increase  In  defense  spending. 
In  fact,  as  the  attached  tables  show,  non- 
defense  spending  as  measured  either  In  the 
cash  budget  or  the  National  Income  accounts 
Is  scheduled  to  Increase  more  than  defense 
outlays,  whether  low  "contingency"  or  high 
"contingency"  estimates  are  used. 

2.  The  proposed  Income  tax  surcharges  do 
not.  In  fact,  call  for  equal  proportional  sac- 
rifices by  all  taxpayers.  Using  the  tables 
presented  by  Secretary  Fowler,  the  single  in- 
dividual with  92,000  of  wage  income  would 
pay  116  more  tax  In  1968  than  under  present 
law.  His  disposable  Income  would  be  re- 
duced by  .9  per  cent.  The  after-tax  Income 
of  an  Individual  with  $10,000  of  wage  In- 
come would  be  reduced  by  $174  or  by  2.1  per 
cent.  The  $35,000  a  year  man  would  pay 
$1,163  more  In  taxes  and  his  after-tax  Income 
would  be  cut  by  5.0  per  cent.  A  married  cou- 
ple with  two  children  and  with  $5,000  In 
wages  would  pay  no  additional  tax;  with 
$10,000  the  take-home  pay  would  be  cut  $111 
or  1.3  p>er  cent,  and  with  $35,000.  disposable 
Income  would  be  reduced  by  $753  or  2.7  per 
cent. 

3.  Equal  proportional  sacrifice  (even  if  this 
were  the  case)  to  pay  for  additional  budget 
outlays  should  not  be  the  top  priority  goal 
of  public  policy  in  the  current  circum- 
stances. Providing  for  a  continuing,  strong 
expansion  of  the  Nation's  production  capa- 
bilities is  a  more  important  goal.  Assuring  the 
economic  exuberance  which  enlists  business" 
participation.  In  Its  own  self-interest,  in  Job 
training  and  retraining,  which  expands  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  less  well- 
trained  and  educated  persons  In  the  labor 
force,  and  which  makes  labor  force  partici- 
pation more  attractive  than  Idleness  Is  a  far 
more  Important  goal.  Under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, one  percentage  point  In  the  ex- 
pansion of  economic  potential  and  output 
la  more  lmf>ortant  in  creating  new  Jobs  and 
In  alleviating  poverty  than  the  entire  anti- 
poverty  program.  If  the  cost  of  that  percent- 
age f>oint  gain  In  potential  and  output  is 
one  percentage  point  In  every  Interest  rate 
or  one  percentage  point  In  every  price  In- 
dex. It  would  be  a  very  small  price  to  pay. 
Indeed. 

FEDERAL    DEFENSE    AND    NONDEFENSE    EXPENDITURES. 
SELECTED  YEARS.  1960-68       ' 

A.  NATIONAL  INCOME  ESTIMATES 

Pollir  amounts  in  billions! 


FEDERAL    DEFENSE    AND    NONDEFENSE    EXPENDITURES. 
SELECTED  YEARS.   1960-68— Continued 


Period 


Defense        Non-  Total 

eipendi-      defense  expendi 

lures       eipendi-  tures 

tures 


C«l«ndir  year: 

1960 

J45.9 

K7,  1 

$93.0 

1963 

J52.  1 

J61.7 

$113.9 

1966 

162  3 

$80.6 

$U2.9 

Percent  increase,  annual 

riles: 

1960-66 

5.2 

9.4 

7.4 

1963-66 

6.1 

9.3 

7.9 

Fiscal  year: 

1961 

W7.7 

$50.3 

$98.0 

1964 

J52.4 

$64.5 

$116.9 

1967 

1968: 
January  estimate 

K9.6 

$85.6 

$155.2 

$74.1 

$95  1 

$169  2 

Aufust  estimated) 

J74.  I 

$96.3 

$170  4 

August  estimate  (2) 

J78. 1 

$96.0 

$174. 1 

Percent  increase,  annual 

rates 

1961-68 

January  estimate 

6.S 

9.S 

8.1 

August  estimate  (1) 

6.5 

9.7 

8.2 

August  estimate  (2) 

7.3 

9.7 

8.6 

1964-68: 

January  estimate 

9.0 

10.2 

9.0 

August  estimate  (1) 

9.0 

0.5 

9.8 

August  estimate  (2) 

10.5 

10.5 

12.2 

1967-68 

January  estimate 

6.5 

11. 1 

9.0 

August  estimated) 

August  estimate  (2) 

6.5 

12.5 

9  8 

12.2 

12.1 

12.2 

B.  AOI«INISTRATIVE  BUDGET 

[bollar  amounts  In  billions] 

> 

Fiscal  year: 

1961 

$47.5 

$34.0 

$81.5 

1964 

$54.2 

$43.5 

$97.7 

1967 

J70.7 

$55.0 

$125.7 

1%8: 

January  estimate 

$75.5 

$59.5 

$135. 0 

August  estimate  (1)... 

$75.5 

$61.5 

$136.5 

August  estimate  (2)... 

$79.5 

J62.7 

$142.2 

Percent  increase,  annual 

rates: 

1961-68: 

January  estimate  

$6.8 

$8.3 

$7.5 

August  estimate  (1) 

August  estimate  (2)... 

6.3 

8.8 

7.6 

7.6 

9.1 

8.3 

1964  «8: 

January  estimate 

8.6 

8.1 

8.4 

August  estimate  d)... 
August  estimate  (2)... 

8.6 

9.0 

8.7 

10.1 

9.6 

9.8 

1967^8: 

January  estimate 

6.8 

8.2 

7.4 

August  estimate  (1)... 

6.8 

1U8 

8.6 

August  estimate  (2).-- 

12.4 

14.0 

13.1 

C.  CASH 

BUDGET 

Fiscal  years: 

1961 

$47.7 
$54.5 

$51.8 
$65.8 

$99.5 

1964 

$120.3 

1967     .     .. 

J71.  8 

$83.5 

$155  3 

1%8. 

January  estimate 

$76.8 

$95.6 

$712.4 

August  estimated).. 

$76.8 

$98.7 

$175.  5 

August  estimate  (2).. 

$80.8 

$100.4 

$181.2 

Percent  increase,  annual 

rates: 

1961-68: 

January  estimate. 

7.1 

9.2 

8.2 

August  estimated) 

7.1 

9.6 

8.4 

August  estimate  (2) 

7.8 

9.9 

8.9 

1964-68: 

January  estimate 

9.0 

9.8 

9.4 

August  estim3te(l) 

9.0 

10.7 

9.9 

August  estimate  (2) 

10.3 

11.1 

10.8 

1967-68: 

January  estimate. 

7.0 

14.5 

11. 0 

August  estimate  (1) 

7.0 

18.2 

13.0 

August  estimate  (2) 

12.5 

20.2 

16.7 

Source:    Bureau   of  the    Budget  and   Office  of    Business 

Economics.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Note:  For  fiscal  1963,  2-alternative  estimates  to  the  January 
1967  budget  messag  estimate  are  provided.  The  first,  desig- 
nated August  estimate  (1)  gives  effect  to  the  increases  in  outlays 
already  effected,  as  of  Aug.  17.  1%7.  according  to  the  estimates 
ol  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  second,  noted  as  August 
estimate  (2),  adds  the  maximum  amounts  of  the  so-called 
cantingencv  increases  m  expenditures,  as  estimated  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  ol  the  Budget  on  Aug.  17.  1967.  and 
deducts  an  estimated  $2,000,000,000  of  savings  in  nondefense 
expenditures  yet  to  be  effected  through  administrative  agency 
efforts. 


AMERICAN  BROADCASTING  CO. 
PROGRAM  ON  AFRICA 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day. September  10,  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co.  presented  a  4-hour  televi- 
sion program  on  the  history,  the  cul- 
ture, the  problems,  and  the  prospects  of 
the  many  peoples  and  nations  which 
compromise  the  continent  of  Africa.  It 
is  a  subject  that  is  deeplj'  Intertwined 
with  the  future  peace  and  security  of  the 
world.  The  American  people  need  to  be 
as  well  Informed  about  problems  around 
the  world  as  they  are  concerned  with 
their  own  problems  at  home. 

The  American  Broadcasting  Co.  and 
Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
the  sponsor  of  the  program,  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  service  they  have 
rendered  in  presenting  a  broad  view  and 
a  better  understanding  of  a  part  of  the 
world  about  which,  too  often,  too  little 
is  known. 

I  hope  that  the  networks  and  sponsors 
will  continue  to  present  such  worthwhile 
programs  to  the  American  people,  and 
that  the  expanding  possibilities  for  edu- 


cation and  information  through  televi- 
sion will  continue  to  be  explored  and  de- 
veloped by  all  the  networks. 


BOMBING  TARGETS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  has  been  much  discussion 
in  the  press  concerning  disagreement  be- 
tween civilian  and  military  authorities 
in  regard  to  bombing  targets  in  Vietnam. 

Of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  there- 
fore, were  remarks  made  on  this  and  re- 
lated subjects  by  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Harold  Brown  and  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff  Gen.  John  P.  McConnell,  in 
speeches  at  the  Air  Force  Association  an- 
niversary dinner  this  week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  both  Secretary  Brown  and 
General  McConnell  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  of  Gen.  J.  P.  McConnell,  Checf 
OF  Staff.  U.S.  Aib  Force 

As  we  commemorate  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  TJnlted  States  Air  Force  as  an 
Independent  Service,  we  should  also  remem- 
ber that  the  beginnings  of  military  alrpower 
in  this  country  go  back  exactly  sixty  years. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  we  reflect  with  pride 
and  gratitude  on  the  accomplishments  of  the 
nation's  pioneer  airmen  because  their  great 
record,  especially  during  the  two  World 
Wars,  helped  bring  about  the  establishment 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force  in  1947.  But 
whether  we  go  back  twenty  years  or  sixty, 
we  find  no  parallel  to  the  new  alrpower  chap- 
ter that  Is  being  written  In  the  skies  over 
Vietnam  today. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  contributions  alr- 
power is  making  in  this  war.  But  I  do  want 
to  use  this  opportunity  to  clarify  one  mlB- 
conceptlon  concerning  this  conflict. 

I  have  heard  and  read — as  I  know  you 
have — recent  commentaries  which  make  it 
appear  that  there  are  fundamental  disagree- 
ments on  the  conduct  of  the  bombing  cam- 
paign between  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Suff  on  the  other.  In  my 
\iew  this  is  an  erroneous  conception.  To  be 
sure,  there  have  been  differences  of  opinion, 
but  the  expression  and  consideration  of  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  are  essential  elements 
of  our  form  of  government.  If  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  failed  to  put  forward  their 
opinions  and  recommendations — regardless 
of  what  these  may  be — to  their  civilian  su- 
periors, they  would  not  be  conforming  with 
the  requirements  of  law.  And  if  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense did  not  modify  or  disapprove  some  of 
these  recommendations  when,  in  their 
opinion,  it  ser\ed  the  best  Interest  of  the 
nation  to  do  so.  they  would  not  be  conform- 
ing with  the  law  or  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Sutes. 

We,  the  Joint  Chiefs,  are  given  every  op- 
jx>rtunlty  to  express  our  opinions  and  rec- 
ommendations freely  to  the  President,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  before  Congres- 
sional Committees.  We  do  so  In  our  capacity 
as  military  advisers  and  Service  Chiefs,  and 
the  recommendations  we  make  are  based  on 
our  thorough  evaluation  of  military  require- 
ments, with  full  realization  that  other  fac- 
tors are  also  Involved  and  must  be  consid- 
ered. 

Our  recommendations  may  not  always  be 
accepted  to  the  full  degree  which  we  con- 
sider militarily  desirable.  But  once  the  de- 
cisions have  been  made.  It  is  the  Job  of  the 
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military  to  implement  these  decisions  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

Speaking  for  the  Air  Force,  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  this  is  widely  understood  by  our 
men,  from  generals  to  airmen.  The  many 
hundreds  of  men  of  all  ranks  to  whom  I 
talked  during  my  various  visits  to  Southeast 
Asia  know  what  is  expected  of  them,  and 
they  perform  their  assigned  duties  loyally, 
professionally  and  effectively.  They  recognize 
that  there  are  considerations  other  than  mili- 
tary, and  they  abide  strictly  by  the  rules 
established  by  proper  authority  and  do  so 
with  the  unquestioning  discipline  that  is  the 
mark  of  the  true  professional. 

Let  us  never  forget  that,  in  a  democracy 
such  as  ours,  it  is  the  grave  responsibility 
of  the  elected  Commander  in  Chief  to  make 
the  final  decisions.  He  does  so  after  care- 
fully weighing  the  counsel  he  has  obtained 
frorn  the  Congress  and  from  his  various  ad- 
visers, Including  the  military.  I  believe  that 
a  better  understanding  of  this  democratic 
process  would  be  more  helpful  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  before  such  a  distinguished 
audience.  This  is  not  the  first  time — and 
surely  not  the  last — that  the  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation has  provided  a  forum  for  discvisslng 
subjects  of  national  interest,  .^nd  so.  in  con- 
clusion. I  want  to  express  to  the  Air  Force 
Association  and  Its  leaders  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  the  Invaluable  service  they 
have  rendered  to  the  Air  Force  and  to  the 
nation  throughout  the  past  twenty  years. 
Their  active  Interest  and  dynamic  support 
have  helped  to  make  alrpower  one  of  the 
most  vital  assets  In  the  protection  and  de- 
fense of  our  national  security. 

Address  of  Hon.  Harold  Brown,  Secretart 
OF  THE  Air  Force 

It  Is  truly  a  great  honor  as  well  as  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  tonight  on 
this  occasion  which  marks  the  20th  Anni- 
versary of  the  United  States  Air  Force  as  a 
separate  service.  The  exhibits  which  we  have 
seen  are  only  one  indication  of  how  far  alr- 
power and  the  Air  Force  have  come  during 
the  past  twenty  years— in  the  development 
and  use  of  technology,  in  effectiveness,  and 
in  support  of  our  national  objectives. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  the  Chief  of  Staff  has  Just  made.  In 
recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  good  deal  ap- 
pearing In  the  press,  and  in  other  news  media, 
about  alleged  divisions  between  civilian  and 
military  authorities  In  the  government. 

These  allegations  bother  me.  They  bother 
me  because  our  military  leaders  are  cast  In 
the  role  of  Irresponsible  militarists  on  the 
one  hand,  or  prophets  In  revolt  on  the  other. 
Some  charge  our  generals  with  going  be- 
hind the  backs  of  their  civilian  superiors  to 
lobby  with  Congress,  the  press,  and  Industry 
for  a  program  of  unlimited  and  indiscrimi- 
nate bombing.  Others  argue  that  our  mili- 
tary leaders  have  a  sure  solution  to  the  con- 
flict while  civilian  officials  are  uncertain,  be- 
mused, and  inconsistent. 

Both  of  these  pictures  seem  to  me  to  be 
completely  baseless.  I  think  I  am  In  a  posi- 
tion to  know  the  truth  about  this.  I  am  a 
civilian  by  education  and  experience.  Yet  two 
years  as  Air  Force  Secretary,  and  over  15 
years  before  that  In  the  field  of  national  se- 
curity have  given  me  close  connections  with 
the  mUitary.  and  with  the  Air  Force  In  par- 
ticular. 

I  have  been  In  Vietnam  and  to  Tlialland 
twice  during  the  last  twenty  months,  and 
talked  with  hundreds  of  our  pilots.  I  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  our  com- 
manders in  the  field.  I  spend  most  of  nearly 
every  day  with  senior  Air  Force  generals  at 
Headquarters.  I  find  neither  a  clique  of  ir- 
responsible militarists  nor  a  set  of  supermen 
who  have  the  only  right  way  to  succeed  In  a 
terribly  complex  and  difficult  war. 

What  1  see  Is  a  group  of  professionals  who 


understand  how  to  apply  alrpower  within 
the  con.stralnts  which  the  larger  picture  im- 
poses, and  who  have  done  so  In  a  very  precise 
and  skillful  way.  I  see  a  group  many  of  whom 
are  fighting  their  third  war — and  in  all  three, 
alrpower  has  played  a  vital  role.  1  see  men 
who  understand  the  military  picture  and 
who  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  is  not  sim- 
ply a  military  conflict.  They  know  it  has 
unique  diplomatic,  international-political, 
and  other  important  components.  They  are 
thoughtful;  they  are  loyal  to  their  military 
and  civilian  superiors;  they  have  integrity. 
Spike  Momyer  In  Saigon.  Jack  Ryan  In 
Honolulu,  and  J.  P.  McConnell  In  Washing- 
ton are  neither  irresponsible  advocates  of  the 
use  of  alrpower  nor  men  who  pretend  to  have 
all  the  answers.  They  know  their  job.  They 
make  their  recommendations  on  the  basis  of 
military  and  other  factors  as  they  see  them, 
but  recognize  that  the  factors  other  than 
the  immediate  military  situation  not  only 
enter  the  picture  but  in  many  cases  can  be 
overriding.  They  recognize  that  all  factors — 
the  military  factors,  the  intelligence  esti- 
mates, the  international  and  diplomatic  situ- 
ation— must  be  balanced  by  the  authorities 
constitutionally  responsible  for  making  the 
overall  decisions.  And  when  those  decisions 
are  made  our  airmen— from  the  Chief  of  Staff 
through  the  pilots  who  fly  and  crews  who 
maintain  the  aircraft — carry  them  out 
promptly  and  with  professional  skill. 

Our  Air  Force  leaders  and  the  people  of  the 
Air  Force  are  not  Justly  served  by  either  of 
two  implications.  They  are  not  Justly  served 
by  the  Implication  that  our  top  officers  oppose 
national  policies  and  are  r^ght  In  doing  so. 
Neither  are  -hey  done  Justice  by  the  Implica- 
tion that  they  oppose  national  policies  but 
are  tCTong  In  doing  so.  In  fact,  our  military 
leaders  support  national  pwUcles.  and  they 
cai-ry  them  out  superbly. 

Because  many  of  you  have  "felt  the  heat  In 
the  kit^'hen" — to  paraphrase  President  Tru- 
man—you have  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  put  today's  events  and  attitudes  into  their 
proper  perspective.  Tou  had— some  still 
have— a  part  In  the  hammering-out  process 
through  which  decisions  are  made  in  our 
government.  Tou  understand  this  process  and 
trust  its  Inherent  Tightness.  Those  of  you 
here  tonight,  therefore,  can  make  a  special 
contribution  by  assisting  others  to  under- 
stand the  real  issues  at  stake  as  well  as  by 
helping  those  In  authority  to  meet  the  dif- 
ficult problems  at  hand.  To  do  so  is  to  do  no 
more  than  you  have  always  done — and  in  the 
true  tradition  of  our  .Air  Force. 


QUALITY  CONTROLS  NEEDED  ON 
DAIRY  IMPORTS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  In  Its  cur- 
rent ls.sue,  Hoard's  Dair>Tnan.  one  of  the 
Nation's  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
agricultural  magazines,  has  publi-shed 
a  feature  stor>'  and  an  editorial  on  my 
bill  to  improve  quality  controls  on  for- 
eign dairy  imports. 

Founded  in  1885  by  "W.  D.  Hoard  In 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Hoards'  Dalrj'man 
has  done  an  unequaled  job  In  keeping 
America's  farmers  informed  about  dairy 
prices  and  pooling,  dairy  feeding,  and 
breeding.  W.  D.  Hoard.  Jr..  and  W.  D, 
Knox  have  continued  the  magazine's 
fine  traditions  to  the  present  day.  earn- 
ing the  publication  its  title— "The  Na- 
tional Dairy  Farm  Magazine." 

The  publication  points  out  that  last 
year  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
reported  that  they  Inspected  only  4  per- 
cent or  551  of  1.'?.722  shipments  of  the 
dairy  products  offered  for  importation  to 
the  United  States  during  the  1965  fiscal 
year  and,  of  these,  5  percent  were  con- 


taminated  and   unsuitable  for   human 
consumption. 

I  have  asked  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration for  the  latest  statistics  re- 
garding the  number  of  unsanitary  dairy 
products  deUlned  in  1966.  a  record  year 
for  imports. 

Last  year,  dairy  imports  shot  up  from 
900  million  pouiids  in  1965  to  some  2.700 
million  pounds  In  1966— a  300-percent 
Increase. 

With  this  huge  Increase  in  dairy  Im- 
ports during  1966,  I  am  afraid  that  we 
will  find  that  the  rate  of  inspection  de- 
clined sharply.  I  assume  that  the  FDA 
was  not  able  to  make  a  300-percent  In- 
crease in  its  inspections  to  match  the 
increase  in  imports. 

So  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  there 
was  a  tremendous  Increase  last  year  in 
the  number  of  contaminated  and  tin- 
sanitary  dairy  products  coming  Into  the 
country. 

This  bleak  outlook  points  more  and 
more  toward  the  pressing  need  for  Im- 
proving the  quality  controls  we  exercise 
on  foreign  dairy  Imports. 

I  am  sponsoring  the  Foreign  Dairy  In- 
spection Act,  which  will  require  foreign 
dairy  farms  and  plants  producing  dairy 
products  for  importation  to  the  United 
States  to  meet  sanitary  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Government. 

It  costs  our  American  dairymen 
thousands  of  extr^ dollars  for  the  equip- 
ment and  facilities  needed  to  meet  our 
Governments  health  regulations.  This 
places  him  at  a  definite  disadvantage 
when  he  competes  against  his  low-cost 
foreign  counterpart,  who  Is  not  required 
to  operate  under  comparable  sanitary 
standards. 

In  the  first  3  months  of  this  year. 
170,240  pounds  of  Colby  cheese  from  New 
Zealand.  150  loaves  of  Reggianito  cheese 
from  Argentina.  6.490  pounds  of  swlss 
and  Gruyer  processed  cheese  from  Swit- 
zerland. 62  pound.s  of  butter  from  Vene- 
zuela, and  1.500  packapes  of  Emmen- 
taler  cheese  from  West  Gemiany  were 
among  the  thousaiids  of  pounds  of  for- 
eign dairy  products  that  were  detained 
by  our  Government  ofRcials  at  our  ports 
because  the  Imixjrts  were  unsanitary, 
contaminated,  or  otherwise  unsuitable 
for  human  consumption. 

These  cases  clearly  demonstrate  that 
foreign  dairy  products  are  prepared  for 
importation  to  the  United  States  with  lit- 
tle apparent  concern  for  the  very  mini- 
mum sanitary  standards. 

Improved  quality  controls  on  dairy  im- 
ports are  needed  to  correct  this  gross  in- 
justice to  our  American  dairy  products 
and  to  protect  our  consumers  from  this 
potential  health  hazard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle and  editorial  published  In  Hoard's 
Dairyman  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
iNsPrmoN      OF     FoRETCN      DAreT     Imports 
Asked — Senator  Charges  a  "Double  Stand- 
ard "  IN  Protecting  the  Nations  Health — 
Only  4  Percent  of  Imported  Lots  Are  In- 
spected AND  5  Percent  of  These  Are  Found 
To  Be  Filtht  or  Contaminated 
A  stringent  crackdown  on  unsafe  Imported 
dairy    products   is   advocated    under    Senate 
Bill  1962.  Introduced  by  Wisconsin's  VS  Sen- 
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ator  Oaylord  Nelson,  tinder  It,  all  Imported  percentage  rejection  as  the  others,  about  660  a    double   standard    regarding    the    sanitary 

dairy  product*  would  have  to  he  made  from  lots   of  filthy  and   contaminated  shipments  requirenients  that  they  must  meet. 

miite   produced   on   farms   and   processed   In  came  Into  this  country  without  examination  "They  must  invest  thousands  of  dollars  In 

plants  which  meet  US.  sanitary  standards  and  seizure.  new   pipeline    milkers,    bulk   uuiks.    coolers, 

As  he  introduced  his  bill.  Nelson  presented  Since  the  rate  of  dairy  Importation  in  the  and  milk  houses,  almost  as  clean  as  hoe- 
a  "report  of  import  detentions"  from  the  US.  QscA  year  1965  was  far  less  than  during  the  pltuls,  to  meet  local,  state,  and  federal  health 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  It  Is  repro-  1966  and  1967  fiscal  years,  dairy  Industry  regulations.  But  we  have  no  assurance  that 
duced  In  part  below.  In  presenting  It  to  the  leaders  suspect  the  rate  of  Inspection  has  foreign  dairy  farms  and  plants,  whose  prod- 
Senate,  the  senator  said  the  report  "Is  only  been  far  less  than  during  the  1964-65  period,  ucts  arc  Imported  to  the  United  States, 
a  partial  listing  of  the  thou.'ands  of  foreign  In  defending  the  present  government  operate  under  comparable  sanitary  requlre- 
dalry  products  that  have  been  found  to  be  policy  on  Inspections,  one  highly  pl.aced  ments. 
contaminated  and  unsanitary."  official  asserted,  "The  bulk  of  the  d^  .7  Im-  "These  quality  controls  of  dairy  Imports 

A  year  ago.  Wisconsin  Congressman  John  Ports    come    from    Australia.    Canada,    New  ofg  necessary  to  correct  tliis  gross  injustice 

Race  revealed',  through  an  exchange  of  corre-  Zealand,  and  West  European  dairy  countries,  to  our  American  dairymen  and  protect  our 

spondence  with  officials  of  the  Food  and  Drug  All  of  these  are  extremely  Jealous  of  their  consumers      from      this      potential      health 

Administration,  that  few  importations  of  for-  reputations  as  exporters  of  pure,  wholesome  hazard." 

elgn  dairy  products  were  actually  Inspected,  dairy    products.    Dairy    exports    In    some    of  Referring  to   the   high   cost   to   American 

M.  D.  Klnslow,  Food  and  Drug's  director  of  these   countries   may   be   made   only   under  dalrvmen   complying  with   the   current   do- 

leglslatlve    services,    wrote    Race   that    there  governmental  supervision  and  goods  which  mestlc   sanitary   requirements.   Nelson   said, 

were  13.722  lots  of  dairy  products  offered  for  do  not  meet  standards  of  excellence  may  not  ■■-^0  impose  this  burden  upon  them  without 

importation   into  the   United   States  during  be  exported."  any   comparable   requirements   on   the   pro- 

the  fiscal  year  1965.  But  onlv  551  lots  were  But    one    Industry    leader    told    Hoard's  ducers  of  foreign   products,   which   directly 

examined.  Of  these,  46  lots  were  placed  under  Dairyman  In  Washington  recently.  "This  Is  compete  with  American  products.  Is  totally 

detention  for  the  following  reasons:  all  true,  perhaps,  but  we  have  reason  to  be-  unfair  and  dlscrimmatory. 

Manrtatnrv   lahelins   omitted                          16  "*^^  ^^^^  ^'^^^^  °^  *^^  Cheese  and  butterfat-  -m   addition,   our   government   maintains 

^n^m^nated  w'th  filUi         14  ''"g^^''  "^'"^^  =*^^  ^""P'^  reprocessed   In  the  ^  stringent  quality  control  program  for  all 

Sn^Xaedwl'thmid'::::::::::::::       5  so-caned  country  of  ongm.  west  European  ^^^,,,1      jaelUtles      that      produce      dairy 

con  amlnated  with  pesticide. 5  T''r'^''':^]f,  "l^^il  °wThale°  no  '^  o°f  P^^^"'^^^  "P"^^^'*  ^  ^°^^'^°  ^°""^^'^^  ^'^- 

Contalned  decomposed  subsunce.. 2  ^ow^^^^nd^^,^  ^stu^^orT f acT  rlmll^  ^^r  the  U.S.-sponsored  export  programs.  In 

False  labeling  ..- 2  „„,.ji„,„   „,   ♦>,„   „,.„-„     i    i^   ,„   on  effect,  we  are  protecting  the  health  of  cltl- 

Deviated  from  standard  of  identity.....  -  2  T'^-^.l^rff^jLTnl^^^Tnis  if  a^veS  --  °^  ^°-*«'  -^^^^^  ^^^^  ^-^'-  °- 
Percentagewise.  In  the  period  Involved,  poor  record."  dairy  products,  through  the  Food  for  Peace 
Food  and  Drug  Inspected  only  4  percent  of  as  he  Introduced  the  Foreign  Dairy  In-  program  and  various  AID  projects,  but  we 
the  Imported  lota  and,  of  these,  5  percent  spectlon  Act,  Senator  Nelson  said,  "For  far  are  not  presently  applying  the  same  safe- 
were  contaminated  with  filthy  or  dangerous  too  long,  our  American  dairy  farmers  and  guards  to  dairy  Imports  from  those  foreign 
material.  If  the  uninspected  lots  had  the  same  processors  have  been  on  the  short  end  of  countries." 

REPORT  OF  DAIRY  IMPORT  DETENTIONS— DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE.  FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 


Product  and  amount 


Country  of  origin 


Manufacturer  or  shipper 


Reason  for  detention 


Date 


Cheeie,  1.151  lb SwiUerland. 

Cheddar  cheese,  4.Q50  lb Canada 

Cheddar  cheese.  3  4?0  lb do 

Colby  cheese,  S6,899  lb Australia... 

Grtd-lost  chejse,  51 0  lb Sweden 

Pecoiino  Rdfnano  cheese,  5,752  lb Italy 

Cheese,  2,310  lb England 

Cheese.  28,448  Ih    .   Arg-nttna... 

Colby  cheese.  27.563  1b Australia... 


Geska 

Black  Diamond  Cheese,  Ltd.,  Belleyille,  Ontario... 

...do 

David  Lavery  &  Son  Proprietary,  Ltd ,  Melbourne. 


Svensha  Mijeviennas  Riksforening,  Stockholm 

Pirtfo  Ansetmi  Compagnano,  Roma 

Cow  4  Gate.  Ltd.,  Guidlord,  Surrey 

Polaris  Jose  M  Delle  Donney  Cra.,  Buenos  Aires.. 
David  Lavery  &  Son  Proprietary,  Ltd.,  Melbourne. 


Ntu'chatel  cheese  et  aL  17  cases France Baudotu  4  Co..  Paris. 


RIcofta  cheese.  3,021  lb Italy 

Stilton  cheese,  12  cirtons United  Kingdom. 

Grana  cheese.  8,4891b Italy 

M 

Cheese.  Kjshkoval  Kasserl,  5.891  lb Yugoslavia 

Cheese  spread,  Gruyere.  35  packages France 


DItta  M.  DiTranI,  Macomer 

Cow  4  Gate.  Ltd.,  Surrey.  England 

Figli  Di  Virginio  Canterelll  and  C.  S.  I  liario  D'Enza. 
Emelia. 

Agroexport  Export-Import,  Beograd 

Enfremont,  Switzerland 


Calpis.  50  cartons Japan 

Kashkovsl  cheese  9,5301b YugosLivia 

St.  George  cheese.  4603  lb Portugal 

Colby  cheese  2.720caftons Australia 

Sap-ago  cfieese.  grated,  480  cartons. West  Germany. 

Cheese,  50  cartons Argentina 

Cheese.  92  lb Canad3 

Cheese,  300  lb Denmark 

Cream,  frozen,  3,465  cartons New  Zealand.. 


Cheese.  200  cartons Italy 

Sardo  cheese.  14,339  lb Argentina... 

Edam  cheese,  5.361  cartoni Netherlands. 

Grape»,  330,680lb Belgium 

June«,  I4,980cartons do 


The  Calpis  Food  Industry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Shimizu 

Agroexport  Export-Import  Boegrad 

Luis  Da  Mata,  St.  Michael's.  Azores 

David  Lavery  4  Son  Proprietary.  Ltd  .  Melbourne 

Julius  Von  Engelbrechten.  Hamburg 

Casanto  Sociedad  Responsabilida.  Ltda.,  Buenos  Aires.. 

Canada  Packers.  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ontario 

J  Hansen  Co  .  Aarhus 

New   Zealand    Dairy   Production   4   Marketin;  Board, 
Wellington 

Fill  Mannoni  fu  Paolo,  Thiesi 

River  Plate  Dairy  Co  S  A  .  Buenos  Aires 

Bernard  Schulisch,  Hamburg,  West  Germany 

Ecoral,  Oiibeek 

Nicolas  Falise.  Antwerp 


Peeorino  cheese.  2.302  lb 

Sap  Sago  cheese.  1.800  boxes 

Cremex,  228,346  b 

Butter-sugar  mixture.  36  cases 

Kisseri  cheese.  22,004  lb 

Cheese  spread,  with  smoked  herring  (pas- 
teurized). 2  cases, 

Edam  cheese,  baby,  180  packages 

Colby  cheese,  220,460  lb 

Colby  cheese,  8,333  cartons 

Colby  cheese,  10,316  lb   

Swiu  cheese  and  Gruyere  processed  cheese, 
6,490  lb 

Emmentaler  cheese,  1,500  packages 


Italy 

West  Germany. 

Belgium 

France 

Bulgaria 

Norway 


RopconI,  Naples 

Julius  von  Engelbrechten,  Hamburg 

Ecoval,  Antwerp.. 

Union  ExDor-  Co..  Paris 

Rodopa,  Associated  State  Enterprise,  Sofit. 
0.  Kavli.  AS,  Bergen 


Netherlands.. 

Bulgaria 

New  Zealand. 

do..   . 

Switzerland.. 


De  Producent.  Gouda 

Rodopa,  Associated  Stale  Enterprise,  Sofia. 

New  Zealand  Dairy  Board,  Wellington 

Maori  Chiet,  Patua  4  Taranaki,  Auckland.. 
Weitilurrer  International,  Zurich 


West  Germany. . .    Alpen-Silber-Kaswek  Kemplen,  Allgun,  Hamburg. 


Contains  poisonous  substances,  pesticides Jan.   13,1965 

Contains  live  mites Jan.     8,1965 

Mite  infested Apr.     7.1965 

Contains  poisonous  substances,  DDT  and  related  com-  Apr.  15.1965 

pounds. 

Mandatory  labeling  omitted Apr.    9, 1%5 

Insect  filth Apr.  I4.1%5 

Moldy Apr.  28.1965 

Insect  filth .- Apr.  16,1965 

Contains  poisonous  substance,  DDT  and  related  com-  Apr.  19.1965 

pounds. 

Short  weight,  deviates  from  standard:  contains  less  than  Apr   22,1965 

50-percent  fat:  mandatory  labeling  omitted. 

False  labeling,  mandatory  labeling  omitted Do. 

Moldy  and  decomposed May   10, 1%5 

Contains  poisonous  substances  pesticides JunelO,  1%5 

Cont.^iins  insect  fragments  and  manure Oct.   29,1965 

Deviates    from    standard,    contains    nonpermitfed    In-  Oct.  22, 1965 
gredients. 

Mandatory  labeling  omitted Aug.  31,1965 

Insect  filth  and  manure  fragments - Sept.  14, 1965 

Insectfilth Aug.  31,1965 

Contain;  poisonous  substances,  DDT,  ODE,  and  TOE Jan.   10,1966 

Short  weight Mar.  10,1966 

Contains  benzene  hexachlorlde Apr.  14,1966 

Mite  infested Apr.  19,1966 

Contains  dieldrin Mar.  28,1966 

Contain:  rodent  hairs Dec.   16,1965 

Contains  fly  eggs  and  maggots Mar.  28,1966 

Contains  an  unsafe  food  additive,  benzene  hexachlorlde  May  16, 1966 

Insect  infested June  23, 1966 

Contains  an  unsafe  food  additive,  pesticide  residues..    .  July     5,1966 

Contains  unsafe  food  additives;  benzene  hexachlorlde,  July   14,1966 
DDT.  DDE,  dieldrin,  and  TOE;  contains  nondescript  dirt 
and  was  held  under  insanitary  conditions  during  ship- 
ment. 

Filthy,  unfit  tor  food Aug.    8,1966 

Deviates  from  standard,  contains  excessive  moisture July   13, 1966 

Contiiins  unsafe  food  additives Aug.  16,1966 

Contains  a  deleterious  substance,  benzene  hexachlorlde.  Sept.  21, 1966 

Contains  an  unsafe  food  additive  and  animal  dung Sept.  26, 1966 

Contains  a  poisonous  substance,  pesticide  chemicals Oct  20,1966 

Insect  infested Oct.  21,1966 

Contains  an  unsafe  food  additive,  benzene  hexachlorlde.  Nov.  23. 1966 

Contains  pesticide  residue Dec.  21.1%6 

Contains  an  unsafe  pesticide  chemical Jan.   18.1967 

Unfit  for  food,  dimethyl  aniline  present  in  product  and  Feb.  17, 1967 

containers. 

Deviates  from  standard  of  identity,  mandatory  labeling  Mar.    7, 1967 

omitted. 


iNsPicnoN  OF  Dairt  Imports 

It  Is  with  some  reluctance  that  we  present 
the  "detentions"  of  dairy  Imports  listed  on 
page  1022  of  this  Issue.  Certainly  there  is  no 
deslra  on  our  part  to  reflect  on  the  quality 


of  foreign  dairy  products.  We  know  well  the 
pride  with  which  certain  dairy  nations  enter 
their  products  In  world  trade.  Further,  It  is 
Inevitable  that  some  lots  will  be  seized. 
Human  error  and  carelessness  serve  to  nullify 
the  efforts  of  the  most  conscientious. 


In  evaluating  the  Inspection  results,  we 
must  admit  that  our  own  products  are  not 
above  reproach.  Of  1.806  laboratory  examina- 
tions of  domestic  lots  of  dairy  products  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1965.  there  were  16  deten- 
tions  because   of   contaminations.   But   our 
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rate  of  failure  Is  less  than  1  percent  while 
the  foreign  rate  is  five  times  greater. 

We  are  not  certain  that  the  Foreign  Dairy 
Inspection  .^ct  is  the  realistic  solution  to  the 
problem.  It  wou'.d  appear  to  be  a  tremendous 
task  to  administer  the  enforcement. 

What  concerns  us  most  Is  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  is  Inspecting  only 
4  percent  of  the  Imponed  lots.  During  the 
1965  fiscal  year,  5  percent  of  the  lots  in- 
spected were  found  to  be  contaminated  by 
filth,  mold,  decomposed  substances,  and 
pesticides.  The  later  report,  provided  by 
Senator  Nelson,  reveals  in  more  detail  the 
nature  of  the  contamination.  This  report 
does  not  make  appetizing  reading. 

Would  it  not  be  more  realistic  to  provide 
the  Food  and  Drug  .'Administration  with  the 
funds  to  Inspect  all  foreign  dairy  Imports? 
The  rate  of  failure  to  pass  Inspection  would 
appear  to  Justify  such  a  move.  And.  we  sus- 
pect, there  Is  greater  opportunity  to  get  the 
added  funds  than  there  Is  to  secure  passage 
of  the  act. 


LABOR   DAY   ADDRESS.   DELWERED 
BY     W.     A.     BOYLE.     PRESIDENT, 
UMWA,     IN     WHEELING,     W.     VA., 
SEPTEMBER  4,  1967 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  W.  A.  "Tony"  Boyie,  is  a  great 
president  of  a  great  labor  union,  the 
United  Mine   Workers   of  America.  On 
"September  4.  1967,  Mr.  Boyle  delivered 
an   Interesting   and   challenging   Labor 
Day  address  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  con- 
cerning the  future  safety  and  health  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ad- 
dress be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  reverend  clergy,  distin- 
guished guests,  Lidles  and  gentlemen  and  my 
brother  coal  miners: 

I  am  delighted  to  see  so  many  of  you  here 
today.  You  know  we  are  Just  about  the  only 
labor  org<tnlz.ition  left  in  America  that  con- 
ducts such  Labor  Day  rallies.  I  am  delighted 
to  be  here  in  this  rich  panhandle  of  West 
Virginia.  Within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  me 
in  any  direction  there  is  untold  wealth  in 
coal  to  power  this  beloved  nation  of  ours. 
I  am  Informed  that  there  are  hundreds,  per- 
h.ips  thousands  of  visitors  here  today  from 
our  surrounding  bituminous  and  anthracite 
districts,  guests  of  our  host  District  No.  6. 
I  am  delighted  that  you  have  been  able  to 
attend.  I  compliment  you  on  the  Jobs  you 
are  doing  in  continuing  to  build  the  strength 
of  our  great  Union. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  officers  of  District  6  and  to  the  Labor 
Day  committee  who  made  the  arrangements 
for  this  magnificent  celebration.  I  would  be 
remiss  If  I  did  not  acknowledge  the  presence 
today  of  mv  associate  International  officers, 
Vice  President  George  Titler  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  John  Owens.  These  two  distin- 
guished officers,  whose  personal  friendship  I 
value  so  highly,  are  rendering  dedicated  and 
loyal   service   to  otir   organization. 

George  Titler  and  I  have  only  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  your  district  from  time 
to  time.  But  you  all  know  John  Owens,  who 
has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  serving  the  mem- 
bership of  District  6.  first  as  a  local  union 
officer,  then  as  a  district  officer  and  now  as 
an  International  officer.  The  membership  of 
District  6  was  called  upon  to  make  a  tre- 
mendous s.icrlf.ce  when  they  sent  their  dis- 
trict president.  John  Owens,  to  W'ashington. 
But  let  me  assure  you  that  you  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  your  sacrifice  because 
It  enabled  all  UMWA  members  to  share  him. 
John  Owens'  brilliant  financial  ability,  his 
falthftil  championship  of  the  rights  of  uhe 


working  men  and  women  of  this  country,  and 
his  courageous  leadership  have  all  con- 
tributed to  make  him  the  greatest  Interna- 
tional Secretary- -Treasurer  in  the  history  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  John, 
I'm  mighty  proud  to  be  serving  with  you! 

As  I  look  at  this  large  group  here  today.  I 
am  reminded  of  a  favorite  quotation.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Almighty  God  must  have 
loved  poor  people  and  the  worklngman  be- 
cause he  made  so  many  of  them.  A  great 
humanitarian.  President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
said  that  between  Labor  and  Capital,  Labor 
came  first  because  without  Labor  there  would 
be  no  Capital.  And  the  same  President  fought 
a  great  war  to  free  human  beings  from 
slaverv.  And  so  In  the  many  long  years  that 
followed,  other  great  humanitarians — John 
L.  Lewis,  John  Owens.  Phil  Murray.  Tom 
Kennedv.  George  Titler  and  others — took  on 
the  task  to  free  the  working  people  of  this 
countrv  from  human  bondage  by  organiza- 
tion aiid  bv  collective  bargaining  agreements. 
And  since"  I  have  been  your  President,  to- 
gether with  my  associate  officers,  we  have 
maintained  those  agreements  and  made  Im- 
provements thereon.  And  there  Is  more  to 
come. 

Draw  a  circle  on  a  map  around  where  we 
stand  todav  and  vou  will  surround  what  truly 
can  be  said  to  be  the  rich  industrial  heart 
of  America.  For  here  is  coal  and  water  put 
down  bv  a  Bountiful  Providence;  here  are 
mills,  and  factories  and  chemical  plants  and 
electric  power  complexes  made  possible  by 
that  coal.  But  most  of  all  there  are  the  peo- 
ple— yes— the  sturdy.  God-fearing  coal 
miners  and  their  families  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

Within  such  a  circle  one  can  truthfully 
say  are  the  guts  and  tJ^e  backbone  of  the 
greatest  nation  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Lets 
k?ep  It  that  wav 

During  the  last  four  years  that  I  have 
served  as  president  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America.  I  have  addressed  many  mes- 
sages to  the  members  of  our  union.  None  of 
them  will  have  been  more  serious  than  the 
message  I  will  deliver  today. 

I  am  going  to  ask  your  help  and  the  help 
of  evervone  within  the  sound  of  my  voice. 
I  have 'had  the  honor  of  representing  my 
fellow  coal  miners  in  one  capacity  or  another 
for  manv  vears.  I  worked  underground  in  the 
coal  mines  of  this  country  for  many  years. 
I  am  a  coal  miner.  I  know  something  of  the 
problems  of  coal  miners.  You  have  elected  me 
to  an  exalted  position  but  I  will  never  forget 
the  pits  from  which  I  came.  I  know  some  of 
the  thoughts  that  are  going  through  your 
minds  as  coal  miners  because  I  am  one  of  you. 
Thanks  to  mv  own  experiences  as  a  work- 
ing coal  miner"and  the  training  IJiave  re- 
ceived from  the  great  leaders  of  our\Unlon, 
I  know  something  about  the  coal  mining  In- 
dustry In  which  we  all  work  and  the  problems 
It  faces.  And  when  I  speak  to  you  I  speak, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  thoughts  that 
are  utmost  in  our  minds. 

What  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  gathered 
here  todav  in  these  beautiful  West  Virginia 
hills  on  this  Labor  Day.  1967.  may  shock  some 
of  you.  I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  at  length 
on  past  glories  except  to  mention,  especially 
for  our  vounger  members  and  those  of  you 
who  do  not  belong  to  our  ijnlon,  some  of  the 
pertinent  facts  that  enable  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  today  to  be  the  great 
labor  organization  that  It  Is. 

The  problems  and  dangers  of  which  I  speak 
today  are  faced  by  all  of  us.  coal  miners  and 
their  wives  and  children  and  all  other  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  environment  In  which  we  live  today  In 
this  great  nation  of  ours  Is  the  most  danger- 
ous that  mankind  has  created. 

As  an  Individual  there  Is  virtually  nothing 
that  I  can  do  to  correct  this  situation.  But  as 
your  President,  and  with  your  loyal  support. 
my  voice  becomes  an  effective  Instrument  to 
do  battle  In  vour  behalf  in  the  councils  of 
government  and  In  the  halls  of  public  opin- 
ion. 


I  ask  your  suppiort  and  loyalty  so  that  I 
may— to  paraphrase  a  great  President  of  the 
United  States.  Theodore  Roosevelt — walk 
softly  and  carry  a  big  stick.  You  people  here 
todav  are  my  "big  stick."  You  are  and  always 
have  been  the  shock  troops  of  American 
labor.  Y^ou  are  and  always  have  been — and 
God  willing  always  will  be — In  the  forefront 
of  the  progressive  and  humanitarian  forces 
of  our  beloved  nation. 

Our  great  organization  Is  almost  78  years 
old  For  nearly  a  half  century  before  this 
Union  was  established  In  Columbus.  Ohio,  on 
January  25.  1890 — not  very  far  west  of  here  in 
the  middle  of  our  host  District  No.  6 — Ameri- 
can coal  miners  debated  and  died  and  argiied 
and  died  and  fought  and  died  that  they 
might  eventually  form  this  great  collective 
weapon— the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica—to represent  them  as  a  unified  voice 
In  their  battle  with  coal  operators,  with  state 
legislatures,  with  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States— and  yes,  with  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  whoever  they  might  be  and 
from  whatever  political  party.  We  are  a  dy- 
namic. flghUng  organization.  And  as  long 
as  the  breath  of  life  Is  In  me  as  your  Presi- 
dent we  shall  continue  to  do  what  we  know 
is  right  and  honorable  for  coal  miners  and 
members  of  their  families  and  for  aU 
Americans. 

Tliat  Is  our  Job  as  a  Union.  That  Is  my  Job 
as  your  President,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
back  away  from  any  man  or  any  government 
or  industry  officials  in  battling  for  the  things 
that  are  rlghtlv  yours. 

In  my  first  Labor  Day  message  as  your 
President  on  September  1.  1963.  I  mentioned 
that  the  improved  living  sUndards  which 
we  enjoy  are  due  to  the  gains  made  possible 
through'free  collective  bargaining. 

I  emphasized  then  and  I  repeat  now  that 
we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  millions  of  un- 
employed men  and  women  in  America,  thou- 
sands of  them  right  In  this  area. 

I  said  then  and  I  repeat  that  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  is  struggling  con- 
tinuously to  obtain  legislative  and  execu- 
tive action  that  will  provide  Jobs  for  Jobleaa 
coal  miners  and  all  other  unemployed  Amer- 
icans. 

We  seek  more  unemployment  relief.  We 
seek  the  creation  of  new  Jobs  through  re- 
search and  development  of  our  great  in- 
dustry. We  seek  limitations  on  Imports  of 
cheap  fuels  that  displace  our  American  coal— 
and  thus  destroy  Jobs  for  American  coal 
miners. 

We  have  obtained  by  legislation  a  greater 
degree  of  safetv  in  the  coal  mines  of  Amer- 
ica—evervwhere!  And  I  am  proud  to  sUte 
that  It  lias  been  during  my  term  as  your 
President  that  we  finally  were  able  to  get 
through  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Law  that  appllee 
to  all  coal  mines  In  the  United  States— no 
matter  how  small  or  how  large. 

I  would  remind  you  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  pioneered  In  the  fields  of 
social  legislation,  social  security,  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  Industrial  safety  and 
workmen's  compensation.  This  Union  of  ours 
was  the  first  to  advocate  and  carry  out  the 
organization  of  the  mass  production  workers 
In  other  industries  In  the  United  States.  But 
these  things  are  history  now.  They  should  be 
recalled.  And  don't  you  ever  forget  them  and 
the  fact  that  vou  and  your  fathers  made  them 
possible  by  your  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
policies  aridleadership  of  this  Union. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  Welfare  &  Re- 
tirement Fund  has  provided  the  members  of 
our  union  with  welfrtre  benefits  unexcelled 
by  anv  other  labor  organization.  In  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended  over  172,000  miners  and  their 
families  received  Fund  benefits  totaling  $135 
million. 

Since  the  pension  program  began  In  Sep- 
tember 1948  a  total  of  over  125.000  miners 
have  been  the  recipients  of  pensions.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period  pension  payments  to 
those  miners  have  exceeded  one  billion  dol- 
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lars!  JuBt  tblnlc — more  than  one  bllUon  dol- 
lars In  pensions  alone  and  more  than  two 
bUUon  In  all  beneflts.  For  this  tremendous 
accompllstunent  we  must  pay  tribute  to  our 
representative  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  ad- 
ministering the  Welfare  Fund,  our  beloved 
President  Emeritus  John  L.  Lewis. 

You  made  these  accomplishments  of  our 
Union  possible  and  you  made  them  real.  So 
I  salute  you  and  the  men  who  have  gone  be- 
fore, and  I  never  forget  for  one  minute  the 
magnificent  history  of  our  Union.  Thoses  his- 
toric facts  have  brought  respect  and  admira- 
tion to  our  Union  throughout  the  world. 

But  let  me  warn  you  that  today  as  I  stand 
here  before  you — stlU  with  the  right  to  ad- 
dress you  freely — there  are  "little  minds  and 
big  government"  In  Washington  who  would 
take  these  things  from  you. 

We  are  all  partly  to  blame.  We  are  partly 
to  blame  because  we  have  In  many  cases  be- 
come too  complacent,  too  self-satisfied.  I  say 
to  you  honestly  that  we  have  not  brought 
Into  the  ranks  of  our  Union  all  of  the  coal 
miners  who  are  eligible.  You  know  this  and 
I  know  It.  This  Is  a  never-ending  job  but  It 
must  be  accomplished. 

Now  let  me  say  something  about  our  gov- 
ernment In  Washington  that  has  become  so 
big  and  cumbersome  that  It  has  really  lost 
touch  with  the  people. 

I  can  recite  to  you  Incident  after  incident, 
some  of  which  you  know.  For  example,  what 
haa  happened  to  the  great  war  on  poverty? 
You  know  It  has  bogged  down  because  of 
bungling  and  political  back-stabbing.  The 
present  Congress — and  I  make  no  particular 
distinction  aa  to  political  party — Is  busily 
cutting  the  heart  out  of  programs  that  were 
even  in  the  first  Instance  Inadequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people. 

Por  example,  what  has  happened  to  the 
Appalachian  program  that  was  supposed  to 
rid  this  area  and  the  rest  of  the  Appalachian 
region  of  Ita  material  and  human  blight?  You 
know  what  has  happened.  Virtually  nothing. 

I  can  tell  you  again  that  the  present  Con- 
gress ha«  passed  the  most  antl -labor  law  In 
American  history.  This  is  the  "forced  labor" 
law  that  was  enacted  to  drive  railroad  work- 
ers back  to  their  Jobs  under  vjnsatlsfactory 
conditions.  This  Is  the  law  that  takes  away 
from  free  Americans — and  I  say  the  word 
free  advisedly — their  sacred  right  to  quit 
work  In  protest  over  unfair  conditions  of 
work. 

You  know  about  these  things.  You  have 
read  them  In  your  newspapers  and  In  our 
own  Journal.  But  did  you  know  that  the  same 
kind  of  law  can  be  passed  by  the  same  kind 
of  Congress  In  the  case  of  coal  miners?  The 
groundwork  has  been  laid;  the  precedent  haa 
been  set.  And  don't  think  for  a  minute  that 
a  hostile  government  will  hesitate  to  pass 
such  a  law  against  you. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  about  which 
I,  as  your  President,  must  concern  myself 
34  hours  a  day. 

But  let  me  tell  you  now  about  what  I  re- 
gard as  the  greatest  threat  of  all.  This  Is,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  a  subject  that  has 
been  hushed  up  in  Washington  and  elsewhere 
In  our  country  simply  because  some  govern- 
ment bureaucrats  and  some  greedy  business 
tycoons  don't  want  you — the  people — to  know 
the  truth.  The  fact  Is  that  the  truth  la  fright- 
ening and  horribly  shocking  I 

I  am  speaking  of  the  threat  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  dangerous  growth  of  atomic 
power  plants  across  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land. 

You  already  know  that  atomic  pwwer  Is  a 
threat  to  the  coal  Industry's  biggest  market — 
the  generation  of  electric  power.  And  I  am 
opposed  to  the  government  using  your  tax 
money  and  my  tax  money  to  support  an  un- 
neceesary  Industry  that  could  put  us  all  out 
of  work. 

But  the  threat  of  which  I  speak  Is  higgler 
than  that.  I  state  here  today  that  the  govern- 
ment subsidized  atomic  power  Industry  is  a 


threat  to  the  public  safety  and  the  health  of 
all  Americans.  It  should  be  stopped. 

But  the  multl-bllUon  dollar  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  its  stooges  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  m  the  Executive  Departments  of  govern- 
ment are  engaged  In  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
to  keep  the  facts  from  you. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  recently  about  so- 
called  pollution  of  the  air  from  coal  and 
oil.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  the 
poisonous  radioactive  pollution  from  atomic 
power  plants?  Did  you  know  that  this  radio- 
active pollution  Is.  right  now,  a  threat  to 
every  man.  woman  and  child  In  our  nation? 

Did  you  know  that  uranium  miners  la 
the  Westerji  states  are  dying  right  now  from 
cancer  caused  by  working  with  radioactive 
materials?  The  government  in  Washington 
has  permitted  this  outrage  to  go  on  for  more 
than  20  years.  It  is  only  In  the  past  few 
months  that  the  situation  has  gotten  out  of 
hand  and  into  some  of  the  press.  But  It's  too 
late  for  an  estimated  6.000  men- — who  will  die 
miserable  deaths  In  the  next  few  years. 

Did  you  know  that  trucks  and  railroad 
cars  are  transporting  radioactive  waste  ma- 
terials at  night  through  urban  centers  across 
the  states  to  dump  It  In  areas  of  sparse 
population  where  they  hope — but  are  not 
sure — that  It  won't  kill  anyone? 

The  Atomic  Energy  monsters  In  Washing- 
ton—and In  my  book  they  are  monsters — 
are  throwing  a  lot  of  razzle-dazzle  phoney 
statistics  around.  And  the  average  reporter  Is 
too  lazy  or  too  imlnformed  or  too  scared  to 
dig  Into  the  real  story. 

Well.  I  can  tell  you  here  today  that  your 
Union  is  digging  Into  the  story  and  we  intend 
to  Inform  the  American  public  so  that  they 
may  know  the  true  facts. 

We  already  know  some  of  the  facts  because 
we  have  talked  to  some  of  the  experts  who 
have  not  been  bought  off  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  with  fancy  high-paid 
Jobs. 

The  true  statistics  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  today  are  the  statistics  of  death 
from  cancer,  of  a  slowly  wasting  disease  of 
the  lungs  of  uranium  miners,  of  radioactive 
fish  on  the  West  Coast,  of  radioactive  milk 
of  sick  cows.  They  are  the  statistics  of  a 
"nuclear  holocaust"  that  Is  more  dangerous 
than  the  atomic  bomb  because  It  Is  here 
with  us  right  now. 

This  atomic  power  plant  network  that  Is 
being  built  across  the  country  is  a  network 
of  death  and  disease  and  radioactive  sick- 
ness. 

In  Washington  some  have  been  lulled  into 
inaction  in  the  past  by  our  so-called  friends 
in  the  electric  power  industry.  It  does  no 
good  to  try  to  frighten  people,  they  say  to 
us.  The  coal  Industry  must  meet  the  threat 
of  atomic   power  on   a   competitive  basis. 

Well,  how  in  hell  can  you  compete  with 
the  Federal  government? 

I'm  sick  and  tired  of  being  told  that  It 
does  no  good  to  frighten  people.  I'm  fright- 
ened! I'm  frightened  for  myself  and  my  fam- 
ily and  a  fine  young  grandson  of  mine  living 
In  Montana  right  in  the  path  of  some  of  these 
radioactive  railroad  trains  that  are  carting 
this  poisonous  waste  across  the  country  and 
back  again. 

I  know  enough  about  this  subject  to  know 
that  my  grandson  is  in  danger.  And  as 
President  of  your  organization  I  don't  In- 
tend to  sit  back  and  say:  "Well,  there's 
nothing  I  can  do  about  It."  And  I  might  add 
we  are  doing  something  and  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

I  Intend  to  use  the  full  power  and  au- 
thority of  my  office  to  call  on  other  labor 
organizations  to  join  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  In  this  campaign  against 
needless  radioactive  Illness  and  death.  The 
Steelworkers  Union,  for  example,  has  said— 
and  I  agree — that  If  digging  uranium  out  of 
mines  in  the  West  means  death  for  the 
miners  then  the  uranium  mines  should  be 
shut  down.  We  don't  need  them. 


It  has  been  said  that  we  have  more  nu- 
clear weapons  right  now  than  we  will  ever 
need.  If  we  need  atomic  bombs,  so  be  it. 

And  I  say  this  because  I  do  not  Intend 
to  argue  with  the  military  about  defense 
policy.  I  pray  to  God  that  they  will  never  be 
used.  But  I  am  not  talking  about  national 
defense.  I  am  talking  about  the  unnecessary 
building  of  dangerous,  poisonous  radioactive 
civilian  atomic  power  plants.  I  am  talking 
about  an  industry  that  is  being  built  on 
the  tortured  bodies  of  the  men  who  for  more 
than  20  years  have  dug  this  poisonous 
uranium  from  the  ground. 

I  am  talking  about  pollutants  that  come 
from  these  atomic  power  plants  and  poison- 
ous waste  material  that  is  being  dumped 
around  the  country  in  out-of-the-way  places 
where  the  "experts"  hope  It  won't  be  seen. 
I  am  talking  about  the  Hanford  Atomic  plant 
polluting  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River. 
I  am  talking  about  the  power  company  ex- 
ecutives who  are  so  greedy  for  government 
subsidies  that  they  would  endanger  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans  In  our  big  cities 
by  building  atomic  power  pl'^nts  In  or  near 
the  heart  of  these  cities. 

I  am  calling  on  the  rest  of  organized  labor 
in  America  to  Join  with  us  In  this  crusade 
against  this  great  erti,  I  will  talk  to  the  Rail- 
road Brotherhoods  whose  members  have  to 
work  on  the  trains  that  carry  these  poisonotis 
wastes  to  dumping  grounds,  I  Intend  to  talk 
to  the  Teamsters  whose  members  drive  the 
trucks  that  handle  these  materials. 

I  Intend  to  call  on  the  coal  operators, 
through  the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference, 
to  back  us  in  our  fight. 

And  right  now  I  am  talking  to  our  friends 
on  Capitol  Hill  who  have  not  been  led  astray 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  with  Its 
huge  sitish  fund. 

I  will  be  talking  to  the  newspapers  and  the 
radio  reporters  and  the  television  commenta- 
tors of  America.  We  need  their  help  in  re- 
vealing the  truth  about  this  malignancy 
which  is  threatening  our  nation.  The  time 
has  come  for  action.  The  time  has  come  to 
stop  backing  away  from  this  fight 

I'm  not  afraid  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. But  I  am  afraid  of  what  it  Is  doing 
to  our  nation  and  our  people. 

So  here  and  now  today  on  this  Labor  Day, 
1967,  I  lay  down  the  challenge.  I  a^k  for  the 
help  and  support  of  all  of  you.  I  know  that  I 
can  depend  on  the  coa!  miners  of  America 
to  join  the  battle.  I  hope  and  pray  that  we 
shall  be  Joined  In  our  fight  by  other  Amer- 
icans who  are  concerned. 

This  is  a  crusade  for  the  future  safety  and 
health  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

And  if  there  are  those  who  say  I  protest  too 
much:  so  be  it.  but  I  Intend  to  protest  a  lot 
more,  and  a  lot  more  often. 

Thank  you. 
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WHO  OUR  ENEMIES  ARE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  high 
time  we  get  hardheaded  and  realistic 
about  finding  out  who  our  enemies  are 
during  this  period  when  our  men  are 
fighting  and  dying  on  the  battlefield. 
Our  enemy  is  not  only  the  man  with  the 
rifie,  sitting  in  a  bunker  a  quarter  mile 
away.  Our  enemy  is  everyone  who -sup- 
plies that  man  with  any  part  of  his 
equipment  or  support. 

I  have  been  making  serious  efforts  to 
call  that  fact  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  attention  of  American 
citizens  generally.  Many  of  our  interna- 
tional trade  policies  make  a  mockery  of 
our  war  eflfort. 

Just  who  Is  it  that  is  supporting  our 
enemy  in  the  field?  How  extensively  is 
he  doing  It?  In  justice  to  our  brave  men 
fighting  in  Vietnam  we  ought  to  be  fully 


informed  on  the  answers  to  those  ques- 
tions. 

The  fact  that  there  are  governments 
which  are  aggressively  trying  to  under- 
mine the  free  people  of  this  world  does 
not  escape  everyone.  It  is  heartening 
when  a  national  organization,  such  as 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  makes  a 
clear-cut  pronouncement  about  the  situ- 
ation. Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hittle,  USMC, 
retired,  who  is  director  of  national  secu- 
rity and  foreign  affairs  for  the  VFW.  has 
t^Titten  an  editorial  published  in  the 
current  issue  of  that  organization's 
monthly  magazine.  I  commend  it  as 
sound  information  and  good  reading.  I 
am  sure  that  General  Hittle  has  the  sup- 
port of  millions  of  Americans  in  his  posi- 
tion. His  statement  is  in  strict  harmony 
with  the  resolution  of  the  national  Amer- 
V  ican  Legion  convention  in  Boston  which  I 
"read  Into  the  body  of  the  Record  last 
Tuesday.  I  trust  that  the  wisdom  of  Gen- 
eral Kittles  observations  will  not  be  lost 
on  official  Washington.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NA■^o.^^^L  SECtJRrrY 
(By  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hittle,  USMC.  retired) 
The  evidence  of  Kremlin  aggression  con- 
tinues to  pile  up. 

So.  every  once  In  a  while  It  Is  a  good  Idea 
to  compare  Kremlin  words  and  deeds. 

Such  a  review  may  not  convince  the  Krem- 
lin apologists  in  the  U.S.  of  Communist 
■^Tongdolng.  But.  at  least,  it  will  help  keep 
the  record  straight  for  the  realists. 

First,  of  course,  is  the  Vietnam  War.  There 
Is  no  better  example  of  Kremlin  double- 
talk  and  doub'.e-deallnc  than  the  difference 
between  its  words  and  deeds  concerning  this 
conflict. 

Kremlin  bigwigs  never  miss  an  opportunity 
to  talk  about  their  hope  for  "peac*"  in  Vlet- 
nana.  As  usual  they  have  their  own  meaning 
for  the  word  "peace."  All  we  have  to  do  to 
get  it  is,  in  effect,  surrender.  We  can  do  this 
by  stoppiiig  the  bombmg  of  North  Vietnam 
and  recognizing  the  Communist  Liberation 
Front  In  South  Vietnam. 

However  Russia's  propaganda  may  phrase 
it.  it  still  means  surrender  by  the  U.S. 

While  talking  so  piously  about  peace,  the 
Kremlin  keeps  pouring  war  supplies  into 
North  Vietn.xm.  It's  these  Russian  and  Euro- 
pean Red-bloc  armaments  that  are  respon- 
sible for  the  increasing  toll  of  U.S.  and  allied 
casualties. 

Even  while  Kosygin  was  at  the  United 
Nations,  and  meeting  with  President  John- 
son at  Glassboro.  N.J..  the  Kremlin  was  tak- 
ing steps  to  intensify  the  war.  Right  on  the 
heels  of  the  Glassboro  conference,  the  Krem- 
lin, In  an  official  dispatch,  pledged  continued 
and  Increased  support  to  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

In  other  words,  Moscow  promised  to  help 
Hanoi  R«ds  kill  more  U.S.  and  allied  troops. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  Middle  East.  There 
Rtxssian  expansionist  policy  was  set  back — 
but  not  stopped — by  Israel's  blitz  of  the 
Nasser-led  Arabs.  Moscow  talks  about  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  the  Mid-East.  But 
like  Vietnam,  It  has  to  be  on  Kremlin  terms. 
And  while  the  phony  peace  proposals  keep 
coming  from  Moscow,  Russian  planes,  tanks, 
guns  and  munitions  keep  pouring  into  Egypt, 
rebuilding  Nasser's  mUitary  force. 

In  this  war  crises.  Russia  has  moved  large 
elements  of  her  Navy  Into  the  Mediterranean. 
This  puts  Russian  missile  ships  on  NATO's 
southern  flank  and  further  challenges  U.S. 
seapower  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Nor  should  we  forget  Latin  America.  There 


we  get  more  of  the  same  Russian  double-talk. 
For  U.S.  public  consumption  Moscow  ap- 
pears to  be  puttmg  the  brakes  on  Castro: 
but  it  keeps  sending  guns,  bullets  and  rubles 
to  him. 

This  Ls  how  Castro,  with  Russian  backing, 
is  stepping  up  guerrilla  terror  in  Central  and 
South  America,  Again,  as  in  Vietnam  and 
the  Mid-East,  this  Russian  war-by-proxy 
Ls  designed  to  destroy,  ultimately,  the  U.S. 

All  of  which  suggests  that  those  who  still 
believe  the  Kremlin  is  really  on  otir  side 
and  wants  peace  will  believe  anything. 


THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  PRESIDENT'S 
TRANSPORTATION  TASK  FORCE 
OPPOSES  SST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chairman  of  President  Johnson's  1964 
Task  Force  on  Transportation.  Prof. 
George  W.  Hilton,  of  UCLA,  recently 
outlined  in  the  most  persuasive  of  terms, 
in  an  article  in  Business  Horizons,  the 
case  against  Federal  participation  in  the 
development  of  a  civil  supersonic  trans- 
port. 

P"ew  in  this  country  are  better  qualified 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  economics  of 
Federal  involvement  in  this  venture  than 
Professor  Hilton,  and  he  makes  his  posi- 
tion very  clear.  He  believes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's participation  should  be  based 
solely  on  an  evaluation  of  prospective 
costs'  and  benefits  given  what  we  know 
about  the  technology  of  supersonic  flight. 
On  that  basis.  Professor  Hilton  states, 
the  conclusion  must  be  thoroughly 
hostile  to  the  project. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  this  article 
be  read  by  all  Senators  before  voting  on 
the  proposed  $142  million  item  for  con- 
tinued development  of  the  SST  in  the 
transportation  appropriations  bill  when 
it  comes  up.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  P.-^rticipation  in  the  Supersonic 

Tran.sport  I*rogram 

(By  George  W.  Hilton) 

On  New  Year's  Eve,  1966,  President  John- 
son announced  tl^at  the  federal  government 
had  decided  upon  the  Boeing  variable-wing 
design  for  the  proposed  American  supersonic 
transport,  and  also  upon  General  Electrlc's 
engine  design.  The  President  stopped  short 
of  a  budgetary  conamitment  to  the  project, 
however:  the  action  was  interpreted  as  a  .>-how 
of  ambivalence  toward  the  undertaking,  an 
attitude  characteristic  of  both  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations. 

The  movement  for  federal  participation  in 
development  of  a  commercial  supersonic 
transport  began  with  a  suggestion  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  In  1959.  hot  upon 
the  introduction  of  commercial  subsonic  air- 
craft in  1958.  Congress  appropriated  $11  mil- 
lion for  research  on  the  project  in  1961.  but 
the  federal  government  showed  little  further 
interest  until  the  British  and  French  began 
to  advance  significantly  with  their  jomt  proj- 
ect to  bring  forth  the  "Concorde" — a  plane 
able  to  fly  at  tvrtce  the  speed  of  sound.  When 
Pan  American  announced  Its  order  for  six 
"Concordes"  In  1963.  President  Kennedy  Im- 
.nediately  responded  with  a  proposal  that  the 
United  States  proceed  with  development  of 
an  American  supersonic  transport.  President 
Johnson,  in  July.  1965.  ordered  an  additional 
eighteen  months  of  study  of  proposed  designs 
for  the  plane,  which  was  expected  to  fly  at 
three  times  the  speed  of  sound,  and  In  De- 
cember, 1966  chose  the  varlable-wlng  over  the 
fixed-wing  alternative. 


Since  budgetary  authority  to  proceed  with 
the  project  remaiins  In  abeyance,  the  Issue  of 
federal  participation  in  development  of  s 
supersonic  transport  remains  one  of  the  most 
immediate  issues  In  American  transportation 
policy.  Consequently,  it  is  appropriate  to  In- 
quire' into  some  of  the  technological  problems 
mvolved.  the  economic  prospects  of  the  su- 
personic transport,  and  finally  whether  this 
is  an  appropriate  area  In  the  economy  for 
federal  intervention  as  Judged  by  some  fairly 
elementary  crltrela  for  evaluation  of  public 
expenditures.  As  economists  are  wont  to  do, 
I  shall  organize  my  observations  around  the 
demand  and  supply  conditions  of  the  project. 
It  should  be  stated  that  both  Involve  a  high 
degree  of  uncertainty,  but  this  is  not  unusual 
111  the  Instance  of  a  technological  innovation. 

TECHNOLOGICAL    PROBLEMS 

Certain  technological  problems  of  super- 
sonic aircraft  will  greatly  afiect  both  pas- 
senger comfort  and  safety.  Passengers  ■will 
have  to  be  strapped  Into  seats  at  least  for 
takeoff  and  landing,  and,  owing  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  center  of  gravity  In  supersonic 
fjg'ht,  they  may  not  be  permitted  the  present 
freedom  and  movement  on  foot  during  the 
rest  of  the  flight.  Since  the  temperature  of 
the  aircraft's  skin  at  2.000  miles  per  hour 
IS  about  that  of  an  oven  (350-500-  Fahren- 
heit), it  is  also  questionable  whether  pas- 
sengers can  be  protected  entirely  from  ex- 
tremes of  temperature. 

Further,  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  safety  ex- 
perience will  approximate  that  of  subsonic 
jets.  Visual  guidance  by  the  pilot  is  of  lim- 
ited help  In  an  aircraft  that  requires  100 
miles  to  change  course.  Given  the  high 
power  of  the  engines,  yaw  In  the  event  of 
flameouts  will  be  extreme,  and  the  problem 
of  trimming  the  aircraft  hydraulically  In 
approaciies  to  the  alrpwrt  is  expected  to  be 
critical.  The  rate  of  descent  will  be  so  steep 
that  the  plane  will  have  to  be  trimmed  by 
pumping  fuel  from  forward  to  aft  tajaks  in 
a  period  of  about  fifteen  seconds:  malfunc- 
tion of  this  operation  would  be  disastrous. 
Similarly,  when  the  federal  gcvernment 
adopted  the  Boeing  varlable-wlng  design — 
probably  correctly — it  opted  for  somewhat 
greater  flexibility  In  choice  of  speeds  (es- 
pecially in  allowing  subsonic  flight  In  inter- 
mediate distances)  and  some  Incidental  ad- 
vantages, but  it  also  chose  the  risk  of  greater 
dependence  on  hydraulic  functions.  A  hy- 
draulic malfunction  that  prevents  the  ex- 
tension of  the  wings  as  the  plane  approaches 
the  airport  would  require  the  plane  to  land 
at  about  300  miles  per  hour. 

Loss  of  pressure  at  the  expected  altitudes 
of  60,000-80,000  feet  would  prove  immedi- 
ately fatal  to  passengers  clad  in  ordinary 
clothes;  oxygen  miisks  would  be  of  no  assist- 
ance. Thus,  to  reduce  transcontinental  travel 
time  from  four-and-a-fractlon  hours  to  one- 
and-a-fractlon.  a  passenger  would  have  to 
face  a  considerably  Increased  risk  of  death.' 

Finally,  existing  aerial  navigation  systems 
wUl  be  Inadequate  for  supersonic  flight.  The 
expense  and  difficulty  of  making  evasive 
maneuvers  necessitate  more  extensive  ad- 
vance knowledge  of  weather  conditions 
(and  jxeslbly  even  of  cosmic  rays),  oncom- 
ing aircraft,  and  congestion  at  the  destina- 
tion airport  than  Is  necessary  with  cxirrent 
technology.  The  turbulence  in  the  wake  of 
supersonic  aircraft  is  expected  to  render  the 
air  unfit  for  other  planes  for  some  five 
minutes. 

ECONOMIC    PROSPECTS 

The  demand  for  supersonic  aircraft  is,  of 
course,  a  derived  demand,  dependent  on  the 
public's  willingness  to  buy  tickets,  and.  de- 
spite the  technological  problems  Involved, 
there  Is  likely  to  be  a  market  for  such  travel. 
Federal  authorities  involved  In  evaluation  of 


1  On  the  engineering  problems  of  super- 
sonic aircraft,  see  J.  E.  Gibson,  "The  Case 
Against  the  Supersonic  Transport,"  Harpers 
Magazine  (July,  1966) ,  pp.  76  fl. 
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this  project  estimate  the  premium  on  su- 
personic tickets  over  present  subsonic  rates 
at  10-20  per  cent.  They  also  estimate  that 
supersonic  aircraft  will  have  to  be  operated 
with  a  load  factor  of  about  75  per  cent  to  be 
economic,  as  opposed  to  the  55  per  cent  fac- 
tor for  present  subsonic  Jets.  To  generate 
such  load  factors  In  aircraft  of  some  200 
seats,  flights  must  be  restricted  to  the  few 
most  heavily  traveled  long-distance  routes. 
For  such  travel,  the  supersonlcs  offer  the 
prospect  of  about  a  tripling  of  airspeed. 
Against  this  must  be  set  oil  the  marked  re- 
duction In  comfort. 

The  present  secular  rate  of  Increase  of  air 
travel  is  about  14  per  cent,  and  even  with  a 
fall  in  this  rate,  passenger  volume  by  air 
should  Increase  to  about  500  per  cent  of  the 
present  by  1990.  Some  percentage  of  all  air 
travelers  will  presumably  opt  for  supersonic 
movement,  and  thus  a  market  for  150-600  su- 
personic aircraft  Is  envisioned  for  1990.  There 
is  room  for  little  optimism,  however,  for  the 
attractiveness  of  the  supersonic  alternatives 
Is  about  to  Inore.tie  appreclablv.  The  C5A 
type  of  aircraft.  Including  the  Boeing  747. 
will  be  capable  of  moving  some  500  pasengers 
at  approximately  present  speeds,  but  with 
either  lower  fares  or  greater  roominess — and 
possibly  both. 

Consequently,  Instead  of  competing  with 
subsonic  Jets  on  the  basis  of  present  rate 
structures,  supersonic  jets  may  be  confronted 
with  subsonic  fiires  at  levels  of  60-80  per 
cent  of  current  fares.  The  supply  conditions 
of  supersonic  aircraft  Involve  solution  to  a 
variety  of  problems,  some  of  which  I  have 
already  mentioned:  development  of  a  heat- 
resistant  skin,  presumably  of  titanium;  hy- 
draulic trimming,  pressurizing,  and  air-con- 
ditioning systems;  high-output  engines  of 
great  dependability;  and  guld.ince  and  con- 
trol systems  of  advanced  design.  A  frame  cap- 
able of  withstanding  great  stresses  must  also 
be  developed. 

The  Investment  required  is  large  Indeed: 
popular  estimates  are  In  the  range  of  S4-5 
billion  for  development  and  manufacture, 
but  since  the  benefits  of  the  Investment  are 
some  years  off.  their  discounting  Is  rela- 
tively heavy  One  federal  study  indicates  that 
resources  amounting  to  $10  billion  may  be 
tied  up  in  the  program.  Including  Interest  on 
the  investment.  To  be  competitive  with  sub- 
sonic Jets,  supersonic  aircraft  should  promise 
ii  return  of  about  20  per  cent  before  ta.xes  and 
Interest,  or  a  net  return  of  about  10-15  per 
cent  on  the  Investment.  This  may  be  most 
difficult  to  generate;  United  Airlines  esti- 
mates that  operating  costs  of  a  supersonic 
Jet  will  be  43  per  cent  above  existing  Jets 
for  Chicago-Los  Angeles  flights,  and  26  per 
cent  for  transcontinental.  The  anticipated 
price  t.ig  of  supersonic  Jets  !s  $25-40  million 
as  compared  with  $5-8  million  for  existing 
Jets.  Some  favorably  situated  airlines  may 
achieve  returns  of  10-15  per  cent  on  such 
investments;  returns  of  0-5  per  cent  seem 
more  likely. 

The  private  sector  alone  will  not  bring 
forth  the  supersonic  aircraft:  analytically, 
the  reason  Is  quite  clear.  Speed  like  any 
other  service,  is  produced  at  Increasing  mar- 
ginal cost  In  this  Instance,  marginal  cost  Is 
discontinuous  at  the  sonic  barrier,  since  con- 
trol mechanisms,  metallurgy,  and  other  prop- 
erties of  the  aircraft  become  markedly  more 
expensive  at  that  point.  Similarly,  increases 
in  speed  yield  diminishing  marginal  benefits. 
A  railroad  train  with  a  top  speed  of  80  miles 
per  hour  can  make  the  trip  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Chicago  in  40  hours.  A  Jet  capable  of  600 
miles  per  hour  can  cut  the  time  to  somewhat 
under  4  hours  A  Jet  cap,\ble  of  2,000  miles 
per  hour,  however,  can  reduce  the  time  only 
another  2'2  hours. 

If  one  considers  point-to-point  travel 
rather  than  airspeed,  the  situation  Is  even 
more  app>arent.  Development  of  a  supersonic 
aircraft  entails  no  Improvement  In  transpwr- 
tatlon  to  and  from  airports.  Indeed,  super- 
sonic Jets  may  require  new  airports  more  re- 


mote from  populated  areas  to  isolate  their 
noise,  to  provide  a  greater  variety  of  runways 
so  that  they  may  be  aimed  where  they  are 
going,  aad  to  provide  low-frequency  landings 
and  tiikeoffs  in  an  effort  to  minimize  aerial 
holding  time.  Even  If  existing  airports  are 
used,  successive  increases  in  airspeed  result 
in  successively  smaller  relative  savings  In 
time  between  specific  urban  points — a  typical 
situation  of  diminishing  returns  from  ex- 
penditures of  a  variable  factor  relative  to  a 
flxed  one. 

Consequently,  the  explanation  of  why  the 
market  mechanism  falls  to  bring  forth  a 
supersonic  aircraft  is  no  different  from  the 
explanation  of  why  It  fails  to  bridge  Lake 
Michigan,  fly  us  about  In  private  helicopters, 
or  do  any  of  a  wide  variety  of  other  things; 
the  marginal  cost  exceeds  the  anticipated 
marginal  benefit. 

Instead  of  external  benefits  unique  to  this 
project,  one  encounters  an  Impressive  vari- 
ety of  social  costs.  The  reasons  why  an  un- 
favorable safety  record,  relative  to  subsonic 
Jets,  is  anticipated  have  already  jDeen  de- 
scribed. The  noise  level  of  supersonic  aircraft 
will  be  appreciably  higher  than  that  of  exist- 
ing aircraft  in  the  vicinity  of  airports.  Sonic 
booms  will  be  a  problem  of  greater  magnitude 
for  they  will  follow  the  plane  across  a  width 
of  some  70  mUes.  They  will  range  from  the 
familiar  thunderclap,  which  merely  rattles 
windows  and  chinaware,  to  something  that 
can  collapse  walls  and  cause  physical  damage 
to  the  population.  Presumably,  norm.Tl  prac- 
tice would  be  to  restrict  such  booms  to  the 
less  damaging  type  by  breaking  the  sound 
barrier  only  at  high  altitudes,  but,  If  super- 
sonic flight  becomes  routine,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  occasional  booms  of  major  mag- 
nitude in  abnormal  or  emergency  situations. 
This  is  a  social  cost  of  exactly  the  character 
of  the  smoking  chimney  and  stinking  slaugh- 
terhouse hallowed  in  economic  literature. 

In  this  Instance,  however  the  social  cost 
Is  almost  certain  to  reduce  the  potential  mar- 
ket for  the  aircraft.  Switzerland.  West  Ger- 
many, and  other  countries  where  avalanches 
occur  win  almost  assuredly  prohibit  super- 
sonic flights  over  their  territories.  Other 
countries  may  prohibit  supversonlc  flight  sim- 
ply through  political  pressure  from  a  pop- 
ulation unwilling  to  undergo  continual  sonic 
booms.=  If  restricted  to  flight  over  water,  the 
market  for  supersonic  aircraft  Is  likely  to  be 
only  40  percent  of  Its  piotentlal. 

FEDERAL    INTERVENTION 

The  demand  and  supply  conditions  are  such 
that  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  will 
not  bring  forth  supersonic  transports  un- 
aided. Firms  in  the  aerospace  Industry  are 
expected  to  be  willing  to  risk  some  10-20  per- 
cent of  the  initial  Investment,  leaving  the 
federal  government  to  invest  some  $4-5  bil- 
lion In  the  project  if  the  supersonic  trans- 
port Is  to  fly.  The  most  pKjpular  Justifica- 
tion advanced  for  the  Intervention  is  sim- 
ply that  the  Investment  is  huge,  but  that 
Is  hardly  an  argument  to  satisfy  most  econ- 
omists. The  private  sector  has  brought 
forth  many  innovations  that  entailed  large 
Investments,  as  Judged  by  the  standards  of 
their  time,  from  the  building  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Station  to  the  construction  of  the 
500-passenger  subsonic  aircraft  now  on  the 
drawing  boards. 

In  most  such  circumstances,  the  govern- 
ment refrains  from  intervening;  the  ques- 
tion arises  why  It  should  Intervene  In  this 
Instance.  It  is  not  a  situation  akin  to  the 
building  of  highways,  in  which  the  tech- 
nology is  such  that  private  persons  could 
not  possibly  collect  the  user  charges.  One 
might  expect  the  reason  to  be  that  the 
supersonic    aircraft    Is    expected     to     yield 


'  On  sonic  booms,  see  Bo  Lundberg.  "The 
Menace  of  the  Sonic  Boom  to  Society  and 
Civil  Aviation."  Memorandum  PE-19,  The 
Aeronautical  Institute  of  Sweden,  1956,  and 
other  publications  of  this  author. 


some  external  benefits,  possibly  to  the  mili- 
tary establishment.  In  this  Instance,  the 
technology  of  supersonic  flying  has  been 
worked  out  for  military  aircraft.  Any  ex- 
ternal benefits  of  knowledge  will  be  seren- 
dipitous, of  the  sort  that  may  occur  with 
any  technological  advance.  Such  considera- 
tions are  not  unique  Justification  of  this 
technological  advance. 

If  this  project  is  not  to  be  Justified  by  the 
impo6slbllity-of-collectlon  argument,  and  if 
one  encounters  social  costs  more  weighty 
than  external  benefits,  one  concludes  that 
the  project  Is  to  be  Justified,  if  at  all,  on  the 
ground  that  the  supersonic  transport  Is  a 
premature  enterprise.  That  is  to  say,  the 
federal  government  may  consider  the  proj- 
ect economic  but  feel  that  its  benefits  are 
so  far  in  the  future  that  the  market  processes 
will  not  adequately  take  account  of  them, 
and  will  fall  to  bring  the  supersonic  trans- 
port into  being.  Such  thinking  (coupled 
with  considerations  of  external  benefit) 
motivated  the  government  to  participate  In 
the  financing  of  the  Western  railroad.';.  The 
recent  researches  of  Robert  W.  Fogel  and 
Albert  Fishlow  '  on  the  railroad  Industry  in 
the  nineteenth  century  should  give  pause  to 
anyone  using  this  argument.  Fogel  for  the 
Union  Pacific;  and  Fishlow  more  generally 
have  demonstrated  that  what  were  thought 
to  be  premature  enterprises  were  in  fact 
economic  from  the  outset.  In  the  case  of  the 
supersonic  transport,  the  uncertainties  are 
undoubtedly  less  than  In  the  case  of  rail- 
roads built  in  lightly  populated  Western 
territory;  thu.=  ,  a  stronger  pre.sumption  exists 
that  the  market  determination  is  correct. 

Fogol's  findings  concerning  the  Union 
Pacific  are  particularly  relevant.  The  private 
sector  of  the  economy  thought  the  Union 
Pacific  project,  like  the  supersonic  transport, 
to  be  uneconomic  In  the  short  run  and  ex- 
pected It  to  fail.  The  federal  government 
participated  in  the  project  by  Issuing  a  set 
of  land  grants,  which  incidentally  obligated 
the  Union  Pacific  to  Issue  a  heavy  volume 
of  funded  debt.  The  railroad  emerged  with 
a  more  highly  leveraged  capital  structure 
than  It  would  have  had  without  federal  In- 
tervention. The  consequences  were  exactly 
what  one  would  expect;  when  the  railroad 
proved  economic,  the  promoters  reaped  a 
huge  windfall  gain;  when  the  first  major 
depression  occurred  ( 1893 ) ,  the  railroad  went  ' 
bankrupt, 

A  similar  prospect  is  Impending  for  the 
supersonic  transport.  If  the  government  pro- 
vides 80  per  cent  of  the  financing  without 
participating  in  the  entrepreneurial  risk,  the 
project  will  have  such  leverage  that — if  the 
supersonic  transport  proves  unexpectedly 
successful — the  contractors  who  invested  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  will  g.iin  an  enormous 
return,  plus  probably  a  monopoly  position 
of  some  value  to  boot.  Fortunately,  the  cur- 
rent administration  recognizes  this  problem 
and  Is  endeavoring  to  make  institutional  ar- 
rangements whereby  the  government  may 
share  in  the  profits  or  losses  of  the  project 
and  also  recover  its  Investment, 

The  problems  involved  in  recovery  of  the 
go',  ernment's  share  of  the  investment  are 
considerable.  If  the  government's  subvention 
Is  made  simply  from  general  tax  revenues, 
without  an  effort  to  recover  the  expenditure 
on  some  basis  of  benefit,  it  promises  to  be  a 
regressive  expenditure  of  the  character  of 
current  subsidies  to  American-flag  passenger 
vessels.  The  supersonic  transport  is  certain 
to  be  patronized  only  by  high-income  per- 
sons with  a  high  value  of  time,  malnly 
travellng  on  expense  account.  To  subsidize 
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'  Robert  W.  Fogel,  The  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road: A  Case  in  Premature  Enterprise  (Balti- 
more: The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1960).  and 
Albert  Fishlow,  Arnerican  Railroads  and  the 
Transformation  of  the  Ante-Bellum  Econ- 
omy (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1965). 


such  travelers  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  population-^5  per  cent  of  which  does 
not  travel  by  air  at  all-Is  unconscionably 
regressive. 

Unfortunatelv,  financing  the   expenditure 
out  of  other  than  general  tax  revenues  in- 
volves problems  that  will  seriously   impede 
the  entire  project.  Since  the  project  is  one 
m  which  the   beneficiaries  of  the  expendi- 
ture are  readily  identifiable,  it  Ideally  ought 
to  be  financed  on  a  benefit  basis.  A  tax  on 
the  supersonic  aircraft,  its.  tickets,  or  its  fuel 
will    discourage    Its    sale,    relative    either   to 
domestic  subsonic  aircraft  or  foreign  super- 
sonic   aircraft.    A   tax   on   all    aircraft   fuels 
would  benefit  higher  income  travelers  at  the 
expense  of  lower,  since  the  majority  of  air 
travelers  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  move 
on    subsonic    planes,    including    presumably 
almost     all     low-income     or     non-expense- 
account   travelers.   Similarly,   a   levy   on   all 
aircraft  fuels  would  benefit  operators  with 
a    heavy   social   cost    in   the   form   of   sonic 
booms  at  the  expense  of  operators  of  sub- 
sonic aircraft  who  have  relatively  small  social 
cost.  Consequently,  almost  any  alteri.at  ve  to 
financing    the    project    out    of    general    tax 
revenues  Involves  either  self-defeating  ele- 
ments or  inequities  similar  to  those  Involved 
In  recourse  to  general  funds.* 

Finallv,  the  supersonic  project  Is  widely 
defended  on  the  ground  that  it  Is  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  American  balance- 
of-payments  position.  Some  advocates  of  the 
supersonic  aircraft  argue  that  the  nation 
faces  an  adverse  movement  of  some  836 
billion  in  the  balance  of  payments  if  the 
British  and  French  develop  the  "Concorde 
and  we  do  not  respond  with  a  superior 
model.  This  argument  is  based  on  a  most 
optimistic  view  of  the  prospects  of  super- 
sonic transport,  relative  to  the  subsonic  Jets 
for  which  America  has  a  comparative  ad- 
vantage so  great  that  it  provides  most  of  the 
commercial  aircraft  for  the  free  world.  GUen 
the  restriction  of  supersonic  planes  to  long 
distances  and  heavily  traveled  routes,  and 
the  growth  in  prospect  of  air  travel  in  the 
C5'V-747  tvpe  aircraft.  It  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  nation  faces  an  important  loss 
of  exports. 

Even  if  the  Anglo-French  "Concorde  pro- 
gram entails  an  adverse  movement  in  our 
balance  of  payments,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  federal  government  should  undertake 
the  subsidv  of  an  American  supersonic  trans- 
port m  response.  To  undertake  a  program 
otherwise  uneconomic  to  benefit  our  bal- 
ance-of-pavments  position  is  a  pure  protec- 
tionist measure  of  the  sort  that  American 
administrations  of  both  parties  have  sought 
to  avoid  since  the  mid-1930's.  As  Adam  Smith 
pointed  out  in  a  p:.rticularly  excellent  chap- 
ter "Of  Bounties,"  a  public  subsidy  of  a 
commodity  for  export  can  only  attract  re- 
sources from  more  economic  to  less  economic 
uses.'' 


If  Anglo-French  subsidy  of  a  supersonic 
transport  results  In  an  unfavorable  move- 
ment m  our  balance  of  payments,  the  ap- 
propriate remedv  is  to  allow  the  market  proc- 
ess to  reallocate  resources  domestically  so 
that  our  exports  may  be  expanded  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  comparative  advantage. 
That  is  to  say.  increased  American  purchases 
of  foreign  aircraft  and  decreased  foreign 
ptu-chases  of  American  aircraft  will  generate 
a  larger  supplv  of  dollars  In  foreign  currency 
markets  than"  heretofore.  The  consequences 
will  be  a  general  expansion  in  American  ex- 
ports of  commodities  for  which  we  have  a 
comparative  advantage. 

It  IS  by  no  means  inconceivable  that  some- 
one will  come  forth  with  improvements  that 
will  do  for  the  supersonic  aircraft  what 
Frank  J.  Sprague  did  for  the  electric  street- 
car in  1888,  and  so  leave  arguments  for  sub- 
sonic aircraft  as  empty  as  the  laudatory 
articles  on  the  cable  car  one  encounters  in 
the  street  railwav  Journals  of  the  mid-1880  s. 
The  decision  of  whether  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  intervene  in  the  development 
of  this  aircraft  must  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  evaluation  of  the  prospective  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  program,  given  what  we  now 
know  of  the  technology  of  supersonic  flight. 
So  viewed,  the  conclusion  mmt  be  thorough- 
ly hostile  to  the  project,  A  stronger  case 
could  be  made  for  prohibiting  supersonic 
aircraft  even  if  they  are  economic  than  for 
sub-idlzlng   them   if   they   are   uneconomic. 


•The  problems  Involved  In  the  financial 
arrangements  between  the  government  and 
the  manufacturers  are  dlscu.'sed  at  length 
bv  Stephen  Enke  In  "Government-Industry 
Devey.pment  of  a  Commercial  Supersonic 
Trans!>ort,"  a  paper  delivered  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  American  Economic  Association, 
San  Francisco,  Dec.  28.  1966.  Publication  Is 
pending  In  the  American  Economic  Review. 
May.  1967.  ^^     .,  , 

'  \dam  Smith,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Cause's  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  (New 
York-  The  Modern  Library,  1937).  pp.  472- 
90.  Compare  p.  473:  "The  trades.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  which  are  carried  on  by  means  of 
bountle-:,  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be 
carried  on  between  two  nations  for  any  con- 
siderable time  together,  In  such  a  manner  as 
that  one  of  them  shall  always  and  regular  y 
lose,  or  sell  I's  goods  for  le.'s  than  It  really 
cost<i  to  send  them  to  market.  Bu*  If  the 
bountv  did  not  repay  to  the  merchant  what 
he  would  otherwise  lose  on  the  price  of  his 


THE    MAJOR     ILLNESSES     OF     OUR 
NATION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  new 
national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  Mr.  William  Galbraith.  of 
Beemer,  Nebr.,  very  aptly  and  knowl- 
edgeablv  described  the  major  illnesses 
of  our  Nation  in  his  acceptance  speech. 
Moreover,  he  treated  these  as  challenges 
for  solutions  by  the  American  people  m 
the  future.  And  he  pledged  to  lend  his 
very  capable  leadership  toward  this  end. 
Many  Americans  heard  his  speech  on 
television.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  order  that 
Mr  Galbraith's  astute  and  stirring  ob- 
servations may  be  shared  with  any  wn(5 
might  not  have  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Acceptance  Speech  by  New  National  Com- 
mander,    THE     AMERICAN     LEGION,     AT     1967 

National  Convention,  Boston,  Mass. 

Delegates  to  this  great  Convention,  dls- 
tliiguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
honor  which  vou  have  Just  bestowed  upon 
Sk  is  the  greatest  I  have  ever  received. 
'  This  Is  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life.  I 
am  thankful  for  the  vote  of  confidence  you 
have  Just  given  to  me,  and  extremely  grateful 
to  all  of  you  who  have  labored  so  long  and 
so  dlllgentlv  to  make  this  moment  possible. 
I  accept  the  charge  you  have  given  me  wita 
a  sense  of  deep  responsibility  to  our  beloved 
America  and  to  this  great  American  Legion 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  retiring 


goods  his  own  interest  would  soon  oblige 
him  to  emplov  his  stock  In  another  way,  or 
to  find  out  a  trade  in  which  the  price  of  the 
goods  would  replace  to  him.  with  the  ordi- 
nirv  profit,  the  capital  employed  In  sending 
them  to  market.  The  effect  of  bounties,  like 
that  of  all  the  other  expedients  of  the  mer- 
cantile system,  can  only  be  to  force  the  trade 
of  a  country  into  a  channel  much  less  advan- 
tageous than  that  In  which  It  would  nat- 
urally run  of  Its  own  accord." 


National  Commander  John  Davis  for  a  Job 
well  done  on  behalf  ol  The  Amerlcati  Le- 
gion this  past  year.  I  also  accept  the  chal- 
lenge he  gave  to  us  on  Tuesday  of  this  week— 
that  is  to  lead  The  American  Legion  to  a 
fourth  consecutive  year  of  membership 
growth— with  the  help  of  all  of  you  and 
those  whom  you  represent,  I  know  we  can 
and  will  do  It. 

You  have  entrusted  to  me  the  leadership 
of  The  American  Legion  at  a  moment  in 
history  when  our  nation  is  beset  by  grievous 
troubles.  On  every  hand  we  hear  of  pubhc 
apathy,  moral  decay  and  a  growing  lack  of 
respect  for  law  and  order.  Indeed,  these  are 
signs  of  our  times.  These  signs  were  magni- 
fied this  summer  by  civil  strife  and  civil  dis- 
obedience throughout  the  land. 

These  are  the  deadly  banners  which  have 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  many  of 
the  great  societies  of  recorded  history.  They 
cannot,  they  shall  not.  be  permitted  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  this  great  Re- 
public. 

My  own  life  has  been  lived  close  to  the 
land  that  you  and  I  love,  and  1  have  spent 
countless  hours  meditating  our  present  situ- 
ation, both  during  the  time  I  have  engaged  In 
the  hard  physical  labor  demanded  of  a 
Nebraska  farm'er,  and  during  the  time  I  have 
traveled  this  country  consulting  my  fellow 
Legionnaires  in  the  quest  for  this  ofBce  to 
which  you  have  Just  elected  me. 

I  have  arrived  at  some  basic  conclusions 
which  I  believe  to  be  valid,  and  which  I 
should  like  to  pass  on  to  you. 

Every  Legionnaire  knows  that  when  you're 
under  fire,  life  iuelf  depends  upon  your 
comrades.  It  is  then  that  an  ounce  of  loyalty 
Is  worth  a  pound  of  cleverness.  In  coping 
with  our  troubled  times,  an  ounce  of  truth 
is  worth  more  than  all  the  good  Intentions 
ever  conceived. 

In  these  next  few  minutes  I  will  speak  the 
truth  to  you  as  I  believe  It  to  be.  We  w-i.l 
speak  freely  and  openly  of  both  the  good  and 
the  bad  Surely  it  is  necessary  to  spotlight 
our  shortcomings  and  expose  them  to  dis- 
cussion for  our  citizens  must  be  sufficiently 
aroused  to  correct  those  shortcomings,  and 
to  correct  them  In  the  American  way— legally 
and  peaceably.  ....     tv_ 

Name  calling  contributes  nothing  to  the 
solution  of  our  problems.  To  counterbalance 
the  111  effects  of  the  futile  process  of  charge 
and  counter-charge,  we  must  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  emphasis  on  the  many  positive  as- 
Lcts  of  our  national  life.  Our  Job  now.  as  I 
see  It  is  to  promote  a  program  of  positive 
progress  while  we  strive  with  eqtial  vigor  to 
eliminate  the  evils  of  apathy,  self  pity  and 

Etrccd 

This  American  Legion  Is  a  service  organi- 
zation Service  to  God  and  country  is  our  very 
reason  for  being.  Many  of  you  bear  the  scars 
of  service  to  America  in  time  of  w^r.  You 
know,  from  personal  experience,  that  the 
priceless  blessing  of  freedom  exacts  a  price 
Freedom,  as  we  know  It,  was  purchased 
by  the  blood  of  our  forefathers.  Each  new 
generation  of  Americans,  and  at  least  three 
generations  are  represented  In  this  balU  has 
been  called  upon  to  make  its  Installment 
upon  the  initial  purchase  price  You  have  as- 
sumed a  certain  responsbillty  for  protecting 
that  original  investment,  and  no  one  is  more 
aware  than  you  that  "freedom  Is  not  free 

No  one  knows  better  than  you  that  this 
fact  must  be  made  to  live  in  the  hearts  aiid 
minds  of  every  American.  No  group  is  better 
qualified  than  The  American  Legion  to  pro- 
mot-  this  vital  theme  throughout  the  land. 

I  now  challenge  every  member  of  The 
American  Legion  attending  this  Convention, 
and  those  back  home  whom  you  ^ere  repre- 
sent  to  emblazon  these  words,  and  their 
meaning,  all  across  America  during  the  com- 
mg  year  I  challenge  you  to  teach  those  who 
seemingly  do  not  know  that  "freedom  U  not 
free  "  Awaken  the  apathetic  to  the  fact  that 
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"freedom  is  not  free."  Remind  the  conscien- 
tious that  "freedom  Is  not  free." 

Above  ail.  I  challenge  you  to  make  young 
Americans  wholly  aware  that  the  task  be- 
fore them— the  task  of  maintaining  their 
great  heritage  of  freedom — never  has  been. 
and  never  will  be.  free  of  pain — free  of 
struggle — or  free  of  Individual  and  collec- 
tive effort 

I  have  had  some  personal  experience  as 
an  educator,  and  I  believe  that  this  dynamic 
American  Legion  Is  equipped  to  do  a  superb 
Job  of  education  and  salesmanship  on  this 
very  important  subject. 

Our  stock  in  these  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica was  purchased  on  dozens  of  battlefields 
around  the  world,  In  the  skies  and  on  the 
seven  seas.  Now  the  opportunity  is  ours  to 
tell  the  true  meaning  of  our  priceless  herit- 
age to  all  of  our  people,  and  to  awaken 
them  to  the  grave  responsibilities  that  are 
theirs  to  keep  that  heritage  alive. 

By  every  means  available  to  us,  we  must 
strive  this  vear  to  drive  home  to  every  Amer- 
ican the  fact  that  this  preclovis  freedom, 
which  too  many  take  for  granted,  bears  a 
high  price  tag.  During  the  year  ahead  it  be- 
comes our  duty  to  make  certain  that  every 
citizen  understands  that  "freedom  is  not 
free." 

We  can  strengthen  America  by  insuring 
that  all  people  know  wliat  this  great  coun- 
try stands  for— the  things  that  have  made  It 
great  and  kept  It  great.  It  must  be  known 
and  understood  by  all  of  our  people  that 
America's  enemies  seek  to  weaken  us  through 
insidious  attarks  against  the  freedoms  for 
which  a  million  Americans  ha^e  died. 

Our  enemies  pre  on  the  move.  They  are 
bringing  pressures  from  within  and  without. 
It  is  both  startling  and  sickening  to  note 
that  a  number  of  .\merlcans  appe?.r  to  be 
willing  to  do  their  work.  The  .subtle  forces 
directing  rhe  attack  against  freedom  have, 
unfortunately,  enjoyed  some  degree  of 
success. 

They  have  persuaded  some  misguided  Indi- 
viduals to  alienate  themselves  from  the 
democratic  ideas  and  processes  v,-hich  are  the 
foundation  of  this  great  Republic 

There  Is  a  growing  hostility  toward  law 
and  order,  toward  accepted  standards  of  de- 
cent behavior — Indeed,  to  the  very  concept 
of  liberty  under  law.  These  negative  factors 
become  increasingly  apparent  with  the 
growth  of  movements  whlcli  f.out  the  very 
Institutions  that  support  our  government. 

Embers  of  anarchy  smoulder,  and  are 
fanned  by  a  small  minority  of  malcontents 
with  nothing  to  offer  to  replace  the  social 
structure  they  seek  to  destroy. 

The  American  people  are  deeply  concerned 
to  note  the  efforts  of  small  groups  promoting 
demonstrations  which  amount  to  civil  dis- 
obedience. Americans  are  more  concerned, 
shocked  and  angry  over  the  destructive  dem- 
onstrations and  devastating  riots  that  have 
rocked  many  of  our  major  cities  In  recent 
months. 

All  of  us  recognize  the  Inalienable  right 
of  every  citizen  to  petition  and  to  peaceably 
demonstrate  on  behalf  of  the  cause  which  he 
supp>orts.  All  of  us  recognize  the  difference 
between  ri^'ifs  and  riots.  It  is  Identical  to  the 
difference  between  liberty  and  license.  "Free- 
dom Is  not  free."  for  without  exception,  free- 
dom places  upon  every  Individual  the  respon- 
sibility for  his  acts. 

P.BI.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  recently 
made  this  observation  on  the  devastation  and 
ruin  In  the  wake  of  riots,  and  the  burden 
these  acts  Impoee  upon  law  enforcement. 
He  said: 

".  .  .  Police  ofBclals,  as  well  as  the  general 
public,  are  becoming  weary  of  persons  who. 
for  self-aggrandizement  and  monetary  gain, 
exploit  noble  causes  emd  agitate  p>eaceful 
groups  Into  rioting.  Some  so-called  leaders 
seem  to  blow  hot  and  cold  with  the  same 
breath.  Their  preachments  are  beginning  to 
have  a  hollow  ring.  They  claim  to  support 


non-violence,  but  do  they?  For  Instance,  to 
publicly  pinpoint  certain  cities  where  riots 
and  violence  may  occur  seems  to  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  non-violence. 
Rather,  it  is  more  like  an  open  Invitation 
to  hotheads  and  rabble-rousers  in  those  areas 
to  move  them  Into  action  on  cue.  It  puts 
them  on  notice  that  they  are  expected  to 
riot.  Where  are  the  reason  and  Judgment  In 
this  type  of  leadership?" 

To  repeat  Mr.  Hoover's  question:  "Where, 
indeed,  are  reason  and  Judgment?" 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  ex- 
ploiters on  the  American  scene  today.  Let's 
take  a  look  at  the  so-called  "New  Left"  whose 
members  harangue  us  day-ln  and  day-out 
about  peace,  their  freedom  of  speeCh,  and 
all  of  their  other  Inherent  rights. 

These  people  conveniently  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  rights  and  freedoms  they  enjoy  are 
inherent  in  the  social  structure  which  they 
seek  to  destroy.  The  distorted  logic  of  this 
group.  If  Indeed  it  Is  logic,  offers  a  fascinat- 
ing study.  In  their  eyes.  America  Is  the  dis- 
turber of  international  peace,  the  oppressor, 
the  power-mad  giant.  They  will  never  admit 
that  American  power  has  been  used  only 
to  counter  direct  and  active  communist 
threats  to  peace. 

Some  would  have  you  believe  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  "New  Left"  student  group  are 
merely  college  high  Jinks  comparable  to  the 
panty  raids  of  the  past.  They  are  raids  all 
right,  but  the  trophy  they  seek  is  authority — 
authority  which  has  been  vested  In,  and  must 
remain  with,  the  faculty  and  ofHclals  of  our 
Institutions  of  learning. 

Some  of  these  campus  groups  have  as- 
serted the  right  to  come  and  go  as  they  please 
and  to  say  and  do  what  they  choose.  In 
some  instances  they  have  vehemently,  and 
sometimes  violently,  resisted  permitting  thoee 
who  hold  opposing  views  to  speak  on  their 
campuses.  This  Is  very  peculiar  behavior  for 
rabid  defenders  of  free  speech. 

This  tiny  minority  of  students  In  rebel- 
lion would  have  us  believe  that  their  voice 
Is  the  voice  of  young  America.  Well,  it  Isn't, 
and  their  arguments  and  their  attitudes  are 
both  illogical  and  Irrational.  If  they  lack  the 
imagination  to  grasp  what  would  happen  to 
them  should  they  seek  to  launch  such  move- 
ments In  Russia.  Red  China  or  Cuba,  there 
Is  little  hope  for  them.  The  American  Legion 
believes  the  vast  majority  of  American  col- 
lege students  are  smart  enough  to  avoid 
being  taken  in  by  the  sham  that  some  of 
their  contemporaries  would  foist  upon  them. 

The  communist  party  sees  a  tremendous 
opportunity  in  that  segment  of  today's  young 
people  whose  primary  motive  in  life  seems 
simply  to  stand  In  opposition — opposition  to 
anything.  The  party  will  overlook  no  oppor- 
tunity to  capitalize  on  the  seeds  of  dissent 
which  these  groups  are  sowing. 

Among  the  loudest  and  most  militant  of 
the  malcontents  are  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  and  the  W.E.B.  DuBois  Clubs 
of  America,  The  Involvement  of  some  young 
Americans  In  efforts  so  destructive  to  Amer- 
ica must  raise  the  questions:  Where  have  we 
failed?  What  have  adult  Americans  neglected 
to  do?  Why  do  some  of  our  young  people 
revolt  against  the  values  on  which  the 
American  system  Is  founded? 

First.  I  believe  we  have  gone  too  far  in  ac- 
cepting the  concept  of  jjermissiveness.  There 
has  been  an  overemphasis  on  rights  and  too 
little  emphasis  on  the  responsibilities  that 
accompany  those  rights.  We  have  not  given 
proper  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  where  In- 
dividual rights  are  not  recognized,  anarchy 
reigns.  Even  though  many  have  seen  it  with 
their  own  eyes,  too  many  Americans  seem 
Incapable  of  grasping  that  fact. 

Some  seem  to  think  that  the  Ills  that  be- 
set America  can  be  purged  by  the  flres  of 
destruction  and  violence,  yet  they  have  not 
projxjsed  any  type  of  government  to  replace 
the  constitutional  system  they  seek  to  de- 
stroy. Is  this  vital  matter  to  be  considered 


only  after  our  system  lies  In  ruins  under 
vicious  attack? 

The  second  p)olnt  I  would  make  Is  this :  We 
who  know  that  "freedom  Is  not  free"  have 
failed  to  Impart  the  knowledge  as  widely  and 
as  fullj^as  we  should  have  to  the  present 
generation.  Every  adult  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try must  shoulder  his  share  of  burden  of 
blame  for  this  failure,  and  for  permitting  a 
very  real  and  deadly  threat  to  develop  in  our 
midst,  because  we  didn't  take  the  time  to 
make  our  children  aware  of  the  realities  of 
life. 

In  this  respect.  I  am  reminded  of  a  com- 
ment by  the  late  President  Herbert  Hoover 
during  the  time  young  Americans  were  fight- 
ing the  communist  menace  in  Korea.  He  said: 
"Our  greatest  danger  Is  not  from  invasion  by 
foreign  armies.  Our  dangers  are  that  we  may 
conrunlt  suicide  from  within  by  complacence 
with  evil.  Or  by  public  tolerance  of  scan- 
dalous behavior.  Or  by  cynical  acceptance  of 
dishonor.  These  evils  have  defeated  nations 
many  times  in  human  history."  Then  he 
added:  "The  redemption  of  mankind  by 
America  will  depend  upon  our  ability  to  cope 
with  these  evils  right  here  at  home." 

These  statements  of  our  late  President  are 
all  too  prophetic.  They  support  our  theme: 
•  Freedom  is  not  free."  There  can  be  no  free- 
dom without  sacrifice,  no  rights  without  re- 
sponsibilities, no  rewards  without  effort. 

During  the  coming  year.  I  ask  you  to  help 
me  to  put  the  mighty  shoulder  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  to  the  wheel  of  public  opinion 
in  promoting  this  theme.  Help  me  to  per- 
suade other  like-minded  citizens  and  organi- 
zations to  Join  with  us  in  this  effort. 

We  have,  in  the  past,  and  with  striking  re- 
sults, linked  arms  with  other  veterans  or- 
ganizations, with  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other 
equally  outstanding  groups,  in  the  advance- 
ment of  programs  to  promote  our  country's 
welfare.  We  can  do  so  again,  and  we  must 
make  every  American  aware  that  "freedom 
Is  not  free." 

Again.  I  thank  you  for  the  faith  and  con- 
fidence you  have  e;<pressed  in  me.  I  pledge 
to  you  that  during  this  year  I  shall  devote 
my  full  time — Indeed,  my  life — -to  the  fur- 
therance of  those  things  which  you  desire  for 
the  good  of  America  and  lor  the  good  of 
The  American  Legion. 

In  return,  I  ask  only  that  you  pledge  to 
Join  me  in  this  crusade  to  teach  the  un- 
knowing, to  awaken  the  apathetic,  to  remind 
the  conscientious  that  the  precious  freedom 
which  we  cherish  is  not  free. 

Thank  you. 


OFFICE    OF    ECONOMIC    OPPORTU- 
NITY  PUBLICATIONS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  receive,  during  the  Labor  Day 
adjournment  of  Congress,  a  report  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming  on  the  unfortu- 
nate and  unwarranted  criticism  that  was 
made  recently  of  certain  Federal  OEO 
publications — principally  the  State  sum- 
maries of  Federal  social  economic  pro- 
grams and  the  catalog  of  Federal  as- 
sistance programs. 

I  was  pleased  because  the  report  con- 
firmed my  view  of  these  publications: 
That  they  are  extremely  valuable  and 
helpful  to  those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
with  bringing  the  maximum  amount  of 
effective  Goverrunent  assistance  to  the 
citizens  we  serve. 

The  report,  sent  to  Wyoming's  congres- 
sional delegation  by  Charles  G.  Newton, 
coordinator  of  OEO  programs  for  Gov- 
ernor Hathaway  in  Wyoming,  stressed 
the  usefulness  of  the  information  in  these 
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publications  on  the  kinds  of  Government 
assistance  available  to  States  and  local 
communities. 

Mr.  Newton  surmised  that  perhaps  the 
publications  could  be  produced  more 
cheaply  in  a  less  sophisticated  form  and 
that  they  may  be  going  to  many  people 
who  do  not  really  have  a  need  for  them. 
His  points  in  this  connection  deserve 
consideration,  certainly. 

In  answer  to  the  broadside  criticism 
recently  made  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives against  these  publications, 
however,  he  had  this  to  say. 

Of  the  summary  of  Federal  social  eco- 
nomic programs — 

I  personally  find  them  to  be  most  advan- 
tageous and  helpful.  N 

Of  the  catalog  of  Federal  assistance 
programs — 

I  support  the  idea  of  this  catalogue,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  a  very  worthwhile  Instrument .  .  . 

I  believe — 

He  concluded — 

th»t  both  publications  .  .  .  are  excellent 
works,  especially  for  those  dealing  with  such 
programs  on  a  day  to  day  basis  or  at  least 
quite  often. 

His  evaluation  certainly  bears  out  the 
view  of  the  Congress,  which  authorized 
the  works  in  the  first  pla<:e,  and  I  was 
most  gratified  to  see  the  recent  irra- 
tional criticism  answered. 

I  ask  unanimous  Consent  that  the  re- 
leases be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  releases 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

State  of  Wyoming, 
Office  of  Economic  Opi'ortunity, 

Cheyenne,  Wyo..  August  29, 1967. 
To:  Wjjpming's  congressional  delegation. 
Subject:  OEO  newsletter,  file  No.  7. 

Attached  is  OEO  News  Release  dated  Au- 
gust 14.  1967.  received  in  this  office  August 
28,  1967.  Representative  Robert  Michel.  (R., 
111.),  Indicated  "Summary  of  Federal  Social 
Economic  Programs."  was  "expensive  propa- 
ganda." These  are  put  out  on  a  quarterly 
basis,  and  I  personally  find  them  to  be  most 
advantageous  and  helpful. 
*  I  will,  however,  have  to  agree  in  part  with 
Representative  Michel  and  disagree  In  part, 
since  I  believe  that  possibly  if  one  actually 
has  need  for  these  "Summarys"  they  are 
without  question  a  big  help.  However,  I  do 
feel  that  possibly  too  many  people  are  re- 
ceiving these  that  have  no  use  for  them,  or 
at  any  rate,  they  only  look  at  them  once  or 
twice,  which  simply  means  I  believe,  that 
they  could  do  without  them  and  thus  reduce 
publication  cost. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  "Catalogue  of 
Federal  Asslctance  Programs,"  which  con- 
tains I  believe  a  total  of  479  assistance  type 
Federal  programs  could  have  some  cost  cut- 
ting done  on  them.  I  do  not  object,  in  fact 
I  support  the  idea  of  this  catalogue  beUev- 
ing  it  to  be  a  very  worthwhile  Instrument, 
providing  you  are  working  with  these  pro- 
prams  d.ay  in  and  day  out.  I  have  found  that 
those  catalogues  are  being  given  away  to 
people  In  offices  whom  I  feel  have  any  If 
little  every  day  need  for  them.  Such  people 
with  little  difficulty,  could  borrow  a  copy 
from  an  office  that  does  have  one  when  they 
need  only  an  occasional  look.  Hard  bound 
covers  cost  money  and  the  art  work  thereon 
likewise  is  expensive.  I  would  suggest  the 
following: 

1.  Cut  down  on  the  number  of  recipients 
receiving  these  "Summary  of  Federal  Social 
Economic    Programs,"    State    Summary    as 
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well  as  the  "Catalogue  of  Federal  AsslsUnce 
Programs." 

2.  Cut  out  the  hard  bound  covers  on  the 
catalogue  above  mentioned  and  the  art  work. 

I  believe  that  both  publications  above 
mentioned,  are  excellent  works,  especially 
for  those  dealing  with  such  programs  on  a 
day  to  day  basis  or  at  least  quite  often.  With 
the  maze  of  federal  programs  now  in  opera- 
tion and  which  will  no  doubt  grow,  this  type 
of  catalogue  Is  worthwhile  and  certainly  the 
"Stimmary  of  Federal  Social  Economic  Pro- 
grams, "  is  a  most  worthwhile  one  for  the  in- 
dividual States  and  their  officials.  I  agree  with 
Representative  Michel  that  some  thought  to 
cutting  these  charges  are  In  order,  but  I 
would  not  wish  to  agree  In  cutting  out  the 
entire  publication. 

Yours  very  truly. 

State  Technical  Assistance  Office, 

Charles  G.  Newton,  Coordinator. 


[Release  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, Aug.  14, 1967] 

OEO  Statement  on  Federal  Information 
Exchange  System  Reports 

Representative  Robert  Michel  (R.,  111.), 
today  charged  that  a  state-by-state  report 
on  Federal  programs,  issued  through  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  by  authority 
of  Congress,  Is  ".  .  .  expensive  propa- 
ganda .  .  ." 

The  reports,  titled:  "Summary  of  Federal 
Social  Economic  Programs."  are  issued  as  part 
of  the  Federal  Information  Exchange  System. 

The  cost  for  printing  one  set  of  52  state 
reports  Is  not  $2,900,  as  reported  by  Con- 
gressman Michel,  but  actually  averages  $156 — 
or  about  $3.00  for  each  book. 

The  reports  are  of  service  to  Congress,  are 
authorized  by  law,  and  reflect  Congressional 
Interest  in  domestic  programs.  They  are  used 
by  Congressmen,  the  government,  states, 
municipalities  and  pubUc  organizations. 
These  reports  are  the  first  consolidation,  in 
one  report,  of  the  efforts  of  all  Federal 
departments  and  agencies. 

The  reports  on  the  50  states,  District  of 
Columbia,  trusts  and  territories,  represent 
one  activity  of  the  Federal  Information  Ex- 
change System,  operated  by  the  OEO  Infor- 
mation Center. 

Total  annual  operating  costs  for  the  entire 
Federal  Information  Exchange  System  Is 
$580,000. 


FOOD  IS  FIRST  AID  FOR  A  HUNGRY 
WORLD  n 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a  well- 
informed  and  discerning  discussion  of 
America's  food  aid  policy  is  contained 
in  a  column  entitled  "Food  Is  First  Aid 
for  a  Hungry  World,"  written  by  Walter 
B.  Moore,  editor  of  the  Texas  Almanac, 
and  published  in  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  of  August  22. 

The  column,  questioning  whether 
people  in  less  developed  nations  will  have 
energy  to  lift  themselves  by  their  boot- 
straps without  some  aid,  also  questions 
whether  we  can  anticipate  a  peaceful 
world  if  hunger  is  allowed  to  persist. 

I  am  myself  deeply  concerned  about 
the  consequences  of  our  failure  to  assure 
our  farmers  a  fair  return  on  sufQcient 
production  to  wage  a  real  war  against 
hunger,  not  just  for  humanitarian 
reasons,  but  also  to  assure  development 
and  an  end  to  the  unrest  and  wars  which 
continue  to  plague  mankind. 

I  share  Mr.  Moore's  concern  when  he 
asks: 

Are  we  saving  dollars  but  gambling  with 
human  lives,  perhaps  driving  foreigners  to 
fight  for  food  In  order  to  sustain  life? 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Moore's  column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Race  Is  Being  Lost":  Food  Is  First  Aid  for 

A  Hungry  World 

(By  Walter  B.  Moore) 

Food  Is  first  aid.  We  all  know  this  when 
fa  neighbor  gets  sick,  someone  suffers  from 
bad  luck  or  disaster  strikes  a  community. 

But  the  Importance  of  food,  in  peace 
and  war.  too  often  Is  forgotten  in  Interna- 
tional alfairs.  If  it  isn't  overlooked,  the  need 
for  producing  and  supplying  food  may  be 
Ignored  for  political  reasons. 

Recent  events  in  Washington  support  this 
viewpoint.  As  the  first  slgmflcant  step  toward 
renewing  economic  aid  to  the  Middle  East, 
our  government  agreed  to  provide  Israel  with 
827.5  million  worth  of  agricultural  products, 
most  of  which  was  for  feed  and  food. 

Those  commodities  were  sold  on  credit, 
partly  for  U.S.  dollars  and  partly  for  Israeli 
pounds. 

Quietly,  the  U.S.  also  has  been  resuming 
the  help  It  had  been  giving  before  the  con- 
flict to  Arab  nations.  First,  and  chief  postwar 
beneficiary  has  been  Jordan,  which  did  not 
sever  relations  with  us  as  did  most  of  the 
Arab  states. 

Conflict  In  the  Middle  East  has  created  in- 
creasing need  for  food  supplies  from  the 
United  States  and  other  areas  of  abundance, 
or  at  least  those  with  greater  stocks  and  pro- 
ductivity than  in  the  have-not  nations. 

That  same  disruption  of  peace  and  pro- 
duction has  renewed  the  criticisms  and  ques-_ 
tlons  many  Americans  have  of  the  federal 
government's  current  policy  of  restricting 
production  of  grains  and  some  other  foods. 

The  reasons  for  doing  this  are  obvious. 
Grain  prices  are  weak.  Producers  and  specu- 
lators are  clamoring  for  government  help. 
It  would  be  politically  suicidal.  In  all  proba- 
bility, not  to  bolster  grain  prices  at  the 
moments.  So  It's  easy  to  see  why  production 
was  curtailed. 

But  what  this  policy  of  restriction  will  do 
from  a  humanitarian  standpoint  Is  some- 
thing else;  whether  it  is  wise,  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  own  self-interest/  In  the  long 
run.  Is  another  question  to  ponder. 

A  farm-state  Democrat,  Sen.  George  Mc- 
Govern  of  South  Dakota,  has  been  among 
the  critics  of  foreign-aid  cutbacks. 

"We  can't  expect  any  peaceful  development 
of  poor  countries  while  half  the  people  are 
hungry  all  of  the  time,  said  Sen.  McGovern. 
"Instead  of  cutting  back  aid  agreements,  we 
should  be  moving  In  the  other  direction,"  he 
commented  as  he  participated  in  a  meeting 
where  Agriculture  Secretary  OrvUle  L.  Free- 
man defended  the  decision  to  cut  v^lnter 
wheat  acreage  13  percent  to  avoid  what  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  fears  would  be  a 
price-depressing  surplus. 

Nonpolitlcal  critics  of  the  grain  program 
are  numerous,  too.  Among  them  have  been 
members  of  a  presidential  advisory  commit- 
tee on  food.  This  group  consisted  of  experts 
in  that  field  who  made  a  careful  study.  They 
concluded  that  a  staggering  food  crisis  looms 
ahead  by  1975. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  this  critical  prob- 
lem, In  the  views  of  those  chosen  for  their 
authoritative  knowledge.  Is  for  the  United 
States  and  other  more  affluent  nations 
to  begin  "massive,  long-range  efforts  un- 
precedented in  human  history." 

Their  specific  recommendations  were  that 
the  world's  better-fed  nations  put  up  812,- 
000,000,000  a  year  more  than  they  now  are 
spending  to  feed  the  hungry  countries. 

Their  plea  arrived  at  the  White  House 
about  the  time  that  announcement  was  be- 
ing made  that  this  nation  Is  cutting  wheat 
acreage  approximately  nine  million  acres.  It 
comes  as    Congress   rings   with  oratory   de- 
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mandlng  that  we  slash  foreign  aid  and  do 
something  to  increase  the  price  of  grain  to 
producers  which  means,  of  course,  the  coet 
to  consumers. 

This  la  a  complex  situation.  No  one  blames 
the  farmer  for  wanting  better  prices  for  his 
products.  No  one  blames  Congress  for  want- 
ing to  help  American  producers. 

There  are  plenty  of  reasons  for  trying  to 
eliminate  waste  In  foreign  aid.  for  seeking 
to  cut  down  on  our  huge  outlay  to  help 
others.  Advocates  of  these  things  can  make 
a  convincing  case  for  their  viewpoint. 

But  starvation  exists  and  Is  likely  to  In- 
crease. The  hunger  In  India  today  Is  wide- 
spread, as  It  Is  m  some  other  countries. 
Americans  have  never  "walked  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,"  in  the  words  of  President 
Johnson,  when  their  fellowmen  were  sxifler- 
ing. 

Are  we  getting  ourselves  in  a  situation 
where  we  can't  help  anyone,  even  our  strong- 
est friends  and  allies,  with  food  In  the 
future? 

Are  we  saving  dollars  but  gambling  with 
human  lives,  perhaps  driving  foreigners  to 
flght  for  food  In  order  to  sustain  life? 

No  one  knows  the  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions. But  the  leaders  of  this  nation  face 
the  responsibility  of  weighing  all  of  the 
arguments,  evaluating  all  of  the  data  and 
arriving  at  conclusions  that  are  best  for  the 
American  people  and  humanity  as  a  whole. 
Guessing  wrong  could  have  frightful  con- 
sequences. 

One  wonders  If  anything  has  happened 
since  Jan.  10,  1967,  to  change  the  situation 
which  the  President  described  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  message  as  follows: 

"Next  to  the  pursuit  of  peace,  the  greatest 
challenge  to  the  human  family  Is  the  race 
between  food  supply  and  population  In- 
crease. That  race  tonight  Is  being  lost. 

"The  time  for  rhetoric  has  passed.  The 
time  for  concerted  action  Is  here." 


RACIAL  HYSTERIA 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  In  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  of  August  25,  John 
Mooney.  the  Tribune  sports  editor,  has 
wTitten  a  column  entitled  "  'Old  Mon- 
goose" Makes  Sense  Amidst  Racial  Hys- 
teria." I  believe  that  this  is  a  thought- 
ful and  well-written  column  and  that  it 
contains  a  profound  lesson  for  all  of 
us.  I  commend  Mr.  Mooney,  and  es- 
pecially Mr.  Archie  Moore.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artfcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Old   Mongoose"  Makes  Senss  Amidst 

Racial  Htsteria 

(By  John  Mooney) 

Archie  Moore,  one  of  the  great  modern 
fighters  In  his  prime,  liked  to  call  himself 
"the  old  Mongoose,"  an  Inference  that  he 
was  a  bit  smarter  than  the  average  creature 
In  the  fistic  Jungle. 

But  since  his  retirement,  the  Mongoose 
has  shown  more  native  Intelligence  than  he 
displayed  In  the  ring,  and  that's  quite  an 
achievement. 

Speaking  of  the  racial  situation  recently, 
Archie  was  quoted  in  the  San  Diego  Union 
as  saying: 

"The  devil  Is  at  work  In  America  and  It 
la  up  to  us  to  drive  him  out.  Snipers  and 
looters,   white   or   black,   deserve  no  mercy. 

"Those  who  would  profit  from  their 
brother's  mlsfortunea  deserve  no  mercy,  and 
those  who  would  set  fellow  Americans  upon 
each  other  deserve  no  mercy. 

"I'll  fight  the  man  who  calls  me  an  'Uncle 
Tom."  I  have  broken  bread  with  the  heads 
of  state,  chatted  with  presidents  and  trav- 
eled all  over  the  world. 


"I  was  born  In  a  ghetto,  but  I  refused  to 
stay  there.  I  am  a  Negro,  and  proud  to  be 
one.  I'm  also  an  American,  and  proud  of 
that. 

"The  young  people  of  today  think  they 
have  a  hard  lot.  They  should  have  been 
around  In  the  30's  when  I  wsis  coming  up 
In  St.  Louis  We  had  no  way  to  go,  but  a 
lot  of  us  made  It.  I  became  Ughtheavywelght 
champion  of  the  world. 

"A  neighbor  kid,  Clark  Terry,  became  one 
of  the  most  famous  Jazz  musicians  In  the 
world.  There  were  doctors,  lawyers  and  chiefs 
who  came  ou^  of  that  ghetto.  One  of  the  top 
jK)llcemen  In  St.  Louis  came  from  oui  neigh- 
borhood," Archie  adds. 

HAD   A  COAL  TO   SEEK 

The  Old  Mongoose  continued.  "We  made 
It  because  we  had  a  goal,  and  we  were  willing 
to  work  for  It,  Don't  talk  to  me  of  your 
•guaranteed  Income.'  Any  fool  knows  that 
this  Is  Insanity.  Do  we  bring  down  those  who 
have  worked  to  get  ahead,  down  to  the  level 
of  those  who  never  gave  a  damn? 

"The  world  owes  nobody — black  or  white — 
a  living.  God  helps  the  man  who  helps 
himself ! 

"Now  then,  don't  get  the  Idea  that  I  didn't 
grow  up  hating  the  Injustices  of  this  world. 
I  am  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  Negro  revo- 
lution for  the  good  of  mankind. 

"I've  seen  almost  unbelievable  progress 
made  in  the  last  handful  of  years.  Do  we 
want  to  become  wild  beasts  bent  only  on 
revenge,  looting  and  killing  and  laying 
.America  bare? 

"Hate  Is  bait,  bait  for  the  simple-minded. 

"Sure.  I  despised  the  whites  who  cheated 
me,  but  I  used  that  feeling  to  make  me 
push  on  If  you  listen  to  the  professional 
rabble-rousers,  adhere  to  this  idea  of  giving 
up  everything  you've  gained  In  order  to  re- 
venge yourself  for  the  wrongs  that  were  done 
you  In  the  past — then  you'd  better  watch 
your  neighbor,  because  he'll  be  looting  your 
house  next. 

"Law  and  order  Is  the  only  edge  we  have. 
No  man  Is  an  Island." 

LONG   WAY   FOR   SHAKE 

Archie  concludes,  "Granted,  the  Negro  still 
has  a  long  way  to  go  to  gain  a  fair  shake 
with  the  white  man  of  this  country.  But. 
believe  me.  If  we  resort  to  lawlessness,  the 
only  thing  we  can  hope  for  Is  civil  war,  un- 
told bloodshed,  and  the  end  of  our  dreams. 

"We  have  to  have  a  meeting  of  qualified 
men  of  both  races.  Mind  you.  I  said  qualified 
men.  not  some  punk  kid,  ranting  the  catch 
phrases  put  in  his  mouth  by  some  paid 
hate-monger. 

"There  are  forces  In  America  today  lient 
upon  the  destruction  of  America,  your  Amer- 
ica and  mine."  Moore  warns. 

That  is  plain  talk  and  sensible  talk  from 
a  man  who  has  been  through  the  ropes  many 
times. 

It's  the  kind  of  thinking  Willie  Price  and 
his  neighbors  in  the  northwest  section  of 
Salt  Lake  City  evidenced  a  week  ago  when 
they  decided  to  do  something  for  themselves 
In  the  way  of  establishing  neighborhood 
pride  and  achievement.  Instead  of  waiting 
for  someone  else  to  do  the  Job. 

No  one  ever  gained  acceptance  by  burning 
down  the  neighborhood  or  destroying  build- 
ings while  looting,  sniping  and  burning. 

But  few  people  of  Archie's  stature  among 
the  -youngsters  of  all  creeds  and  races  have 
said  it  so  well,  and  at  such  an  opportune 
time. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
DOUGLAS  DILLON  BEFORE  THE 
HOUSE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COM- 
MITTEE CONCERNING  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION'S TAX  PROPOSALS 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Douglas  Dillon,  testified  beforathe  House 


Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  support 
of  the  administration's  proposed  Increase 
of  10  percent  in  corporate  and  individual 
income  taxes.  In  his  statement  Mr.  Dil- 
lor  discusses  Important  aspects  of  the 
tax  Increase  as  it  relates  to  problems  of 
irflation,  balance  of  payments,  and  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  world 
trade. 

Mr.  Dillon  has  served  his  country  with 
distinction  as  Ambassador  to  France,  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  more  re- 
cently as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
his  comments  on  this  important  subject 
merit  the  attention  and  consideration  of 
Senate  Members. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Dillon's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement     of     the     Honorable     Douglas 

DCLON  Before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 

CoMMrrxEE,  September  13,  1967 

It  Is  a  pleasure,  unexp)ected  but  none  the 
less  real,  to  apf>ear  before  you  once  again. 
Since  leaving  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
have  been  engaged  In  the  Investment  busi- 
ness in  New  York.  I  am  currently  the  Presi- 
dent of  United  States  and  Foreign  Securities 
Corporation,  a  registered,  closed-end  Invest- 
ment company.  I  am  also  a  Director  of  the 
Chase- Manhattan  Bank  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

I  am  here  today  to  support  a  temporary, 
across-the-board  Increase  of  10  percent  In 
corporate  and  Individual  Income  taxes.  I  have 
subscribed  to  the  statement  of  principles 
signed  by  a  large  group  of  business  men  and 
filed  with  you  by  Mr.  Saunders.  This  Is  a 
novel  experience  for  me  as.  during  my  days 
in  the  Treasury,  my  time  was  largely  ab- 
sorbed in  efforts  to  persuade  the  Congress  to 
reduce  taxes.  However,  the  situation  today, 
with  an  annual  $20-$25  billion  drain  for  the 
war  m  Vietnam  Is  very  different  from  what  It 
was  In  1963  and  1964.  Largely  as  a  result  of 
these  unforseen  expenditures  we  now  face 
the  possibility  of  a  budget  deficit  of  upwards 
of  $25  billion  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 

In  the  absence  of  a  major  recession  such  a 
deficit  Is  clearly  unacceptable.  It  must  be 
reduced.  It  demands,  first  of  all,  heroic 
measures  to  reduce  expenditures  both  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  But  this  alone  will  not  be  enough. 
A  temporary  tax  Increase  Is  also  required  to 
lessen  the  Inflationary  pressures  of  such  a 
heavy  budget  deficit 

Without  a  tax  increase  we  face  the  alterna- 
tives of  further  sharp  Increases  In  prices  or 
a  period  of  tight  money  and  higher  Interest 
rates  that  could  make  last  year'.s  experience 
look  like  a  picnic.  Neither  course  Is  accept- 
able. Responsible  fiscal  management  de- 
mands a  temporary  across-the-board  tax  In- 
crease so  that  all  segments  of  our  population 
will  bear  a  fair  share  In  fighting  this  Infla- 
tionary threat,  brought  on  by  the  costs  of 
our  military  effort  In  Vietnam, 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
relationship  of  a  tax  Incre.ose  to  our  balance 
of  payments.  While  it  is  Impos.slble  for  any- 
one to  pinpoint  the  moment  when  a  con- 
tinuing U.S.  payments  deficit  would  le"d  to 
catastrophe,  such  a  result  Is  certain  unless 
we  bring  our  payments  Into  effective  balance. 
And  the  time  of  danger  Is  close  enouph  at 
hand  to  merit  every  effort  on  our  part  to 
close  the  gap.  As  I  see  it  there  are  two  main 
ways  in  which  the  gap  can  be  closed — a 
strong  trade  balance  and  Increasing  returns 
from  our  direct  Investments  oversea.<;.  Both 
are  necessary.  But  the  sine  qua  non  Is  a 
strong  and  favorable  trade  balance. 

Secret-ary  Fowler  has  given  you  facts  and 
figures  showing  the  marked  effect  of  excess 
demand  on  the  growth  of  our  Imports  during 
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1965  and  1966.  They  Increased  by  15  percent 
in  1965  and  by  a  further  18  percent  in  1966. 
compared  to  a  normal  growth  rate  of  around 
6  or  7  percent.  In  1966  our  Imports  were 
equivalent  to  3  4  percent  of  our  GNP  com- 
p.tred  to  a  long-term  average  of  3  percent. 
And  while  that  extra  4  10  of  1  percent  may 
seem  small,  it  meant  about  53  billion  of  Im- 
ports in  1966  over  and  above  the  normally 
expected  level,  which  contributed  substan- 
tially to  last  year's  payments  deficit. 

These  soaring  Import  figures  clearly  show 
the  serious  and  Immediate  adverse  Influence 
of  exce.ss  domestic  demajid  on  our  trade  bal- 
ance. However,  this  Influence  is  essentially 
temporary  in  nature.  When  demand  returns 
to  normal,  the  unusually  rapid  growth  in  im- 
ports aiso  subsides.  This  happened  during 
the  first  half  of  this  year,  leading  to  a  sig- 
nificant recovery  In  our  trade  b.ilance. 

What  concerns  me  even  more  is  the  longer 
term  and  more  permanent  effects  of  infla- 
tion on  our  world-wide  competitive  posi- 
tion. Our  last  rapid  Increase  In  prices,  as  a 
result  of  Inflationary  pressures,  took  place 
during  the  mid-flfties.  At  that  time  the  com- 
petitive position  of  our  products  was  im- 
paired, both  in  export  markets  and  here  at 
home.  As  a  result  of  the  cost  and  price  sta- 
bility which  we  experienced  during  the  years 
from  1958  to  1965.  we  slowly  regained  a  good 
part  of  what  we  had  lost  in  the  mld-fiftles. 

But  in  late  1965  and  1966  we  embarked  on 
a  new  Inflationary  sprae  that  has  not  yet 
been  paid  for.  And  it  can  only  be  paid  for 
in  one  of  two  ways:  by  a  reduction  lU  de- 
mand sufficient  to  eliminate  the  pressure  on 
prices,  or  by  price  increases.  We  have  qot 
followed  the  first  course,  since  it  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  unacceptable  On  the 
contrary,  the  Federal  Reserve  this  year  has 
carried  "out  a  policy  of  unparalleled  credit 
ease.  This  has  been  successful  In  staving  off 
a  recession,  but  at  a  cost.  It  has  made  It  cer- 
tain that  the  1965-66  Inflationary  expansion 
will  be  paid  for  by  a  rise  In  the  price  level. 
While  there  has  been  a  natural  lag  In  this 
process,  the  recent  flood  of  price  increases 
Indicates  that  a  general  price  rise  Is  now  In 
full  force  and  will  not  be  stopped  until  It 
has  run  Its  natural  course.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly Impair  our  trade  prospects  for 
some  years  to  come,  and  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  reaching  the  necessary  effective  bal- 
ance In  our  International  payments. 

What  is  now  essential  is  that  this  round 
of  price  Increases  be  held  to  the  minimum, 
and  that  we  avoid  adding  further  fuel  to 
the  Inflationary  flres.  This  will  require  restric- 
tive monetary  or  fiscal  action,  or  some  com- 
bination of  both.  In  the  absence  of  strong 
fiscal  action  we  will  face  the  bleak  prospect 
of  a  choice  between  unacceptably  tight 
money  accompanied  by  soaring  interest  rates, 
and  an  equally  imacceptable  further  round 
of  price  Increases — truly  a  Hobson's  choice. 
To  help  our  money  managers  out  of  this 
Impossible  dilemma  we  must  adopt  a  strong, 
active  and  responsible  fiscal  policy.  Such  a 
policy  should  Include  both  strict  expendi- 
ture control  and  a  temporary  but  significant 
increase  In  taxes.  In  the  circumstances,  a 
temporary,  10  percent  across-the-board  In- 
crease In  corporate  and  Individual  Income 
tax  liabilities  seems  a  relatively  modest  price 
to  pay,  and  I  am  here  today  to  record  my 
wholehearted  support  for  such  a  tax  Increase. 


AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION  TES- 
TIFIES ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CON- 
•VENTIONS— CXXXVn 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 


Both  men,  able  and  respected  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  sincerely  presented  the 
position  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
in  support  of  the  Slaverj-  Convention 
and  in  opposition  to  the  Convention  on 
Political  Rights  of  Women.  The  ABA 
took  no  position  on  the  Forced  Labor 
Convention. 

I  believe  the  legal  case  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  all  three  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions v,-as  convincingly  presented  by  U.S 
Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  before 
Senator  Dodd's  subcommittee  last  Febru- 
ary. 

The  ABA  disagrees  with  Ambassador 
Goldberg  and  with  me.  This  is  their 
rigiit. 

But  I  think  some  other  facts  should 
be  pointed  out  for  the  information  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  committee. 

First.  Every  one  of  the  individuals  or 
spokesmen  for  national  organizations 
who  testified  before  the  subccmmittee 
this  year  endorsed  U.S.  ratification  of 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions. 

Second.  The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion is  the  only  group  in  the  entire  coun- 
trj-  which  has  formally  opposed  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Human  Rights  Conventions, 

Third.  No  local  bar  association  in  the 
countrj',  to  my  knowledge,  has  opposed 
ratification.  At  least  seven  local  bar  as- 
sociations have  endorsed  ratification: 
Alaska,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia, 
Los  Angeles.  New  Jersey.  New  York  City, 
and  New  York  State. 

Fourth,  It  is  not  seriously  main- 
tained by  any  knowledgeable  observer 
that  the  provisions  of  these  conventions 
conflict  with  fimdamental  rights  guar- 
anteed by  our  Constitution  and  our 
statutes. 

Mr.  President,  my  intention  is  not  to 
dismiss  the  criticisms  of  the  ABA  or  its 
representatives.  I  merely  want  to  put 
that  criticism  in  a  proper  perspective. 

Once  again  I  urge  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  report  favorably 
and  quickly  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions on  Forced  Labor,  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  and  Slavery- .  I  also  request 
the  committee  to  revive  its  considera- 
tion of  the  Conventions  on  Freedom  of 
Association  and  Genocide. 

When  all  five  of  these  conventions  are 
ratified  by  the  United  States,  then,  and 
only  then,  will  we  be  able  to  meaningfully 
commemorate  1968  as  International 
Human  Rights  Year. 


SENATOR  DOMINICK  PRAISED 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  so  much 
attention  has  been  paid  recently  to 
events  In  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  that 
equally  disturbing  events  in  our  own 
hemisphere  have  gone  almost  unnoticed, 
at  least  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans.  All  available  evidence  points 
to  increased  Communist  activity 
throughout  Latin  America,  particularly 
In  guerrilla  warfare  in  Bolivia,  Colom- 
bia, and  Venezuela.  All  Latin  America  is 
threatened. 

It  is.  of  course,  not  surprising  that  our 
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cans  already  are  fighting  or  are  com- 
mitted, at  least  morally.  This  is  under- 
standable. But  failure  to  recognize  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  in  this  hemi- 


sphere, and  failure  to  deal  with  it  effec- 
tively and  now,  is  neither  understand- 
able nor  forgivable.  The  oversight — ne- 
glect?— can  only  compound  the  very  real 
problems  of  our  neighbors  to  uhe  south, 
who  almost  •,s-ithout  exception,  are  in  no 
position  militarily  or  economically  to  re- 
sist Communist  aggression  that  flows 
freely  by  way  of  Cuba. 

The  threat  is  immediate  and  real. 

One  man  who  is  not  affected  by  tunnel 
vision  is  our  own  Peter  Dominick,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado,  Time  and 
again  he  has  warned  the  Nation  not  to 
become  so  preoccupied  with  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East  that  we  forget  Latin 
America.  He  has  told  us  of  the  "new 
Vietnams"  that  are  threatened  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  He  has  revealed  the 
true  role  of  tiie  Communists.  Russian 
and  Cuban,  in  those  efforts.  And  in  this 
capacity  his  service  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  Nation  has  been  invaluable. 

Senator  Dominick  clearly  practices 
what  he  preaches,  if  in  reverse.  His  con- 
cern over  developments  in  Latin  America 
has  not  lessened  his  interest  in  happen- 
ings in  'Vietnam,  from  where  he  just  re- 
turned as  an  observer.  His  catholic  ap- 
proach to  foreign  policy  and  military 
strategy,  based  on  a  thorough  and  schol- 
arly knowledge  of  the  nature  of  commu- 
nism and  Communists,  has  made  him  a 
highly  respect.ed  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  of  the 
Senate  generally.  He  is  both  informed 
and  articulate. 

I  was  happy  to  see  that  he  has  been 
given  the  credit  due  him.  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  August  21,  nationally  sjti- 
dicated  Columnist  John  Chamberlain 
was  ver>'  free  in  his  praise  of  Senator 
Dominick.  And  well  he  should  have  been. 
Peter  Dominick  is  one  of  the  many 
bright  new  stars  of  the  Republican  Party. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Lonely  Voice  of  Senator  Dominick 

Three  years  ago,  when  Republican  conserv- 
atives viere  counting  their  "in  depth" 
strength  behind  such  obvious  leaders  as  Barry 
Goldwater,  the  name  of  Sen,  Peter  Dominick 
of  Colorado  kept  cropping  up.  He  wm  young 
I  a  classmate  of  Kennedy-ln-law  Sargent 
Shrtver),  he  was  personable,  and  he  was,  at 
the  very  least,  an  excellent  vice  presidential 
prosj>ec't.  But  today  he  seems  blotted  out  by 
the  newer  figures,  such  as  Gov,  Reagan  of 
California,  Gov.  Kirk  of  Florida,  or  even  such 
moderates-veering-toward-conservatlsm  as 
Sen.  Percy. 

The  reason  that  Sen.  Dominick  has  receded 
a  bit  is  due  to  the  optical  tricks  played  by 
the  dally  headlines.  The  reading  and  TV- 
viewing  world  has  room  for  only  one  crisis 
at  a  time.  Lately  It  has  been  the  Israeli- 
Arab  confrontation.  Now,  once  again,  It  Is  the 
Vietnamese  war. 

The  recent  Latin  American  Solidarity  Orga- 
nization Conference  staged  by  Pldef  Castro 
in  Havana,  however,  points  to  the  urgency  of 
what  Sen.  Dominick  keeps  talking  about.  Be- 
fore Castro's  gang  of  international  cutthroat* 
convened  In  Havana  to  launch  what  amounta 
to  a  New  Left  Communist  Internationale, 
with  the  specific  blessing  of  Stokely  Car- 
michael.  Dominick  was  warning  In  the  Sen- 
ate about  the  development  of  "new  Viet- 
nams", In  such  places  as  Bolivia  and 
criticizing  Castro's  training  and  financing  of 
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guerrilla  groups  for  export  to  Venezuela.  Co- 
lombia, and  elsewhere,  but  also  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's part  m  sustaining  Castro's  "Maoism." 

Unrortunately,  many  Americans  still  can- 
not grasp  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  con- 
front the  world  with  a  dual  policy,  one  "for 
show'  acd  tue  other  "for  real." 

To  further  its  "for  show"  policy,  Kosygin 
and  Brezhuev  publicly  side  with  the  old- 
tlnie  "legal"  Communist  Parties  In  Latin 
America,  which  profess  the  hope  of  winning 
by  parliamentary  meins. 

But  the  presence  of  such  Kremlin-linked 
groups  as  the  Communist  International 
Journalists  Organization  and  such  Moscow- 
oriented  personalities  as  Alexis  DzasUov,  sec- 
retary of  the  Asian-African  Solidarity  Con- 
ference, at  the  Havana  meeting  bespeaks  a 
hearty  below-the-surface  cooperation. 

Why  is  it  left  to  a  few  lone  voices  such 
aa  Sen.  Domlnlck's  to  tell  us  that  Soviet 
Russia  could  break  up  Castro's  guerrilla 
campaign,  simply  by  taking  Fidel  off  the 
Russian  payrcU'  If  Kosygln  wants  peace  and 
legalism  »n  Latin  America,  why  did  he  take 
time  off  during  his  Havana  trip  to  visit  the 
Cuban  headquarters  of  the  revolutionary 
Puerto  Rlcau  Independlstas? 

Kojygin  talks  peace  with  Venezuela  and 
Colombia  because  lai  he  wants  trade  and 
(b>  he  doesn't  want  the  sort  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican complaints  to  the  U.N.  that  followed 
the  more  Inflammatory  Soviet  utterances 
at  the  original  Trlcontinental  Conference  at 
Havana,  But  If  Castroite  guerrllUvs  were  to 
overthrow  the  existing  order  In  Venezuela  or 
Bolivia,  the  cooperation  of  the  "legal"  Com- 
munists controlled  by  Kosygln  would  auto- 
matically follow. 

Sen.  Donr.nick  Is  quite  right  In  saying 
Castro  can  do  nothing  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Russians.  After  all.  they  control  the 
network  of  mlliuiry  caves  throughout  Cuba 
and  the  shipping  that  sustains  the  life  of 
the  Island.  Herminio  Porteii-Vlla.  the  editor 
of  Radio  Free  Americas,  keeps  polnUng  out 
that  Cu'oa  Is  utterly  dependent  on  Russia 
for  its  oil. 

So  when  It  Is  reported  from  Havana  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  "Soviet 
line"  and  the  "Cuban  line,"  forget  it.  As 
Domlnlck  says,  It's  Just  the  old  Soviet  dual 
policy. 

SUPPORT  FOR  EXPORT  PROGRAM 
BY  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  April 
of  this  year,  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  [Mr. 
Sm-atkersI  requested  that  I  announce 
the  series  of  hearings  which  the  commit- 
tee would  be  holding  at  principal  sea- 
ports across  the  country-  on  the  possi- 
bilities for  expanding  exports  of  res^ion- 
al  products  during  the  next  10  years.  At 
that  time  I  was  privileged  to  review  the 
efforts  of  the  Small  Business  Committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  ihe  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark  man] 
to  quicken  the  interest  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  other  Government  agen- 
cies in  the  prospects  of  building  export 
industries  and  markets  abroad. 

Beginning  with  an  interim  report  in 
October  1965.  and  in  subsequent  annual 
reports,  the  committee  has  emphasized 
the  fact  that  only  about  5  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  was  exported  and 
that  this  business  is  being  done  by  con- 
siderably less  than  5  percent  of  American 
firms. 

The  April  announcement  summarized, 
in  some  detail,  the  advantages  that  would 


flow  from  expanding  both  the  number  of 
firms  and  the  volume  of  small  business 
exports.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  exceipt  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  also 
seemed  appropriate  to  repeat  at  that 
time  the  remarks  which  I  made  at  that 
Senate  on  February  3,  1967,  m  the  course 
of  requesting  that  the  regional  field 
hearings  be  held: 

(Our  committee  would)  be  pleased  to  make 
I  the  results  of  Us  hearings)  available  to  the 
Administration.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  co- 
operate In  every  way  In  strengthening  (our 
country's  trade)  program.  In  order  that  the 
resources  In  both  governmental  and  business 
can  be  fully  mobilized  in  the  mutual  interest 
of  both. 

It  appeared  to  be  necessary  to  lay  down 
a  foundation  of  this  sort  in  view  of  the 
fact  which  emerged  at  the  Portland  hear- 
ings that  the  SBA  had  eliminated  its 
Office  of  Foreign  Trade  and  the  remain- 
der of  its  export  program  some  time  ago. 

However.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
the  SBA  now  fully  endorses  the  Nation's 
export  effort  particularly  as  to  smaller 
bussinesses  at  home  and  developing  na- 
tions abroad.  Henceforth  the  SBA  will  be 
"stepping  up  its  efforts  to  encourage 
small  firms  to  seek  out  and  cultivate  for- 
eign markets."  This  declaration  was  made 
in  the  public  testimony  of  the  Associate 
Administrator,  Irving  Maness,  before  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  on  September  12. 

It  is  g'ratifying  to  learn  of  this  develop- 
ment and  \o  know  that  the  committee's 
advice  has  been  taken  to  heart.  I  com- 
mend the  SBA  and  shall  look  forward 
to  working  with  that  agency  as  well  as  all 
others  interested  in  furthering  export 
trade  as  a  means  to  strengthening  mar- 
kets for  American  small  business  and  the 
economies  of  our  trading  partners  over- 
seas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  press 
release  announcing  the  small  business  ex- 
port policy  and  the  excerpt,  which  I 
pre\iously  mentioned,  be  printed  at  this 
ixiint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sm.all  Business  Administration. 
Washington,  DC,  September  12,  1967. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  wants 
small  Arms  to  play  a  more  Important  role  In 
export  trade,  particularly  with  economically 
underdeveloped  countries. 

The  Agency's  views  were  expressed  by  As- 
sociate Administrator  Irving  Maness  in  testi- 
mony September  12.  19^7.  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  chaired 
by  Representative  Leonard  Farbstein. 

Maness  told  the  Subcommittee  that  under 
Administrator  Robert  C.  Moot,  SBA  is  step- 
ping up  Its  efforts  to  encourage  small  firms 
to  seek  out  and  cultivate  foreign  markets,  as 
part  of  President  Johnson's  goal  for  expand- 
ing American  export  trade. 

in  his  testimony  Maness  said : 

"In  America  forty  percent  of  the  Nation's 
goods  and  services  are  produced  by  small 
arms;  small  business  has  been  the  keystone 
and  foundation  on  which  America  has  built 
Its  Industrial  strength  and  power. 
"If  we  Intend  to  help  the  underdeveloped 


countries  grow,  we  must  focus  our  attention 
upon  helping  them  develop  healthy  small 
business  communities." 

Maness  endorsed  the  views  of  Anthony  M. 
Solomon,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  who  urged  that  efforts  be 
made  to  reach  and  encourage  the  "very  small 
entrepreneur  in  the  poor  couatries." 

"It  Is  the  American  small  businessman." 
Maness  said,  "who  can  play  a  vita!  role  in 
the  economic  development  of  the  emerging 
nations,  and  that  encouraging  them  In  this 
role  Is  'In  our  national  self-interest.'  " 

"Until  recently  cut  Goverrunent  has  placed 
almost  exclusive  emphasis  upon  large  busi- 
ness to  create  and  maintain  an  American 
Image  In  the  world  of  foreign  trade,"  Maness 
said. 

"Now.  President  Johnson  has  stressed  the 
need  for  expanding  the  role  of  the  American 
small  businessman,  and  to  provide  him  with 
the  opportunity  to  prove  himself  also  in  the 
foreign  arena. 

"The  President  believes,  and  rightly  so, 
that  the  potential  for  small  business  In  for- 
eign trade  is  vast  and  relatively  untapped. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  determined  that  the 
drive,  energy,  and  creative  Imagination  of  the 
small  businessman  be  given  every  opportu- 
nity to  express  and  develop  itself,  not  only 
domestically  but  in  the  foreign  trade  as 
weU." 

Maness  said  that  many  of  the  developing 
countries  fear  American  domination,  but 
that  American  small  business  concerns  in 
their  dealing  with  them  will  help  allay  such 
fears. 

"The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  America's  small 
business  community."  Maness  said.  "We 
have  the  vast  experience  in  assessing  invest- 
ment opportunities  peculiarly  suited  to  small 
business  .  .  .  We  want  the  chance  to  lend  our 
expertise  in  a  common  effort  with  those  Gov- 
ernment agencies  which  have  already  pri- 
mary roles.  Of  course,  in  addition  to  our 
management  programs,  our  financing  pro- 
grams can  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  this  cause  and,  sUnultaneousiy.  help  our 
balance  of  payments." 

Maness  revealed  that  the  SBA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Corrmierce  are  at  present  actively 
engaged  in  the  negotiation  of  a  bilateral 
agreement  which  is  designed  to  secure  for 
the  SBA  its  rightful  and  indispensable  role 
in  the  promotion  of  small  business  activity 
in  the  economically  less  developed  countries. 
The  SBA  is  also  anticipating  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  will  include  small 
business  specialists  in  government-organized 
trade  missions  and  trade  fairs,  and  consider 
stationing  such  specialists  in  United  States 
embassies  and  consulates  In  underdeveloped 
countries. 
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ExHiBrr  1 

All  too  often  these  statistics  and  public 
comment  on  overseas  activities  of  U.S.  firms 
are  based  to  a  substantial  degree  upon  the 
operations  of  what  might  be  called  the  "For- 
tune 500."  These  are  the  large  international 
corporations  which  have  a  tendency  to  show 
CO  foreign  countries  a  picture  of  the  "pri- 
vate enterprise  system"  which  Is  acttially 
"large-scale  corporate  enterprise,"  and  wliich 
is  frequently  out  of  proportion  to  local  needs, 
the  capacity  of  local  businessman,  and  the 
scale  of  host  economies. 

Another  aspect  of  holding  these  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Small  Business  is 
to  emphasize  the  potential  benefits  to  for- 
eign lands  as  well  as  our  own  of  the  U.S. 
firms  entering  international  trade.  In  num- 
bers, small  business  constitutes  about  90 
percent  of  U.S.  manufacturers,  and  virtually 
100  percent  of  farmers,  ranchers,  and  other 
agricultural  producers  and  processors.  It  Is 
my  Impression  tjiat  the  totality  of  small 
firms  possesses  a  great  potential  that  haa 
only  been  partially  tapped  In  the  U.S.  effort 
to  Improve  our  exports  and  the  U.S.  balance 


of  payments.  Further,  the  enterprise  of  this 
small  business  community  can  add  fiexi- 
billty  and  growth  to  the  economics  of  our 
trading  partners,  as  well  as  our  own.  At  the 
same  time,  we  would  be  projecting  to  these 
countries  a  more  representative  view  of  our 
societv.  As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Henry 
Fowler,  commented  to  the  Small  Business 
Committee  during  Ills  appearance  on  March 
22.1 

I  can  see  unqualifiedly  that  .  .  .  the  most 
vital  aspect  of  our  whole  lnt«rnatlonal  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem  is  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  healthy  trade 
surplus.  And  that  the  role  of  the  small  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  this  country  .  .  .  ought  to 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  Important 
aspects  of  our  international  program. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how 
many  of  the  products  that  we  take  for 
granted  in  the  United  States  ...  are  actually 
available  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  I 
would  suspect  that  a  great  many  are  not. 
And  these  are  not  necessarily  products  that 
are  produced  by  the  large  enterprises  ...  I 
think  we  can  and  must  do  a  great  deal  more 
in  pressing  forward  on  this  point. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  real  frontier  that  ought 
to  be  pushed. 

Another  frontier  for  this  Nation  are  the 
vast  rlmlands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  Asia 
alone,  the  population  Is  about  2  billion,  and 
when  this  is  added  to  the  other  trade  areas 
such  as  Oceana  and  western  South  America, 
which  are  accessible  from  our  west  coast, 
the  total  approaches  two-thirds  of  the 
human  race.  Furthermore,  the  Pacific  Ocean 
area  Is  a  region  of  profound  economic  need 
and  accelerating  development.  Our  country 
should  recognize  these  factors  and  be  pre- 
paring for  the  future  in  relation  to  these 
likely  markets. 


with  whom  we  will  be  carrying  on  this 
trade. 

In  due  course,  I  will  have  some  addi- 
tional comments  on  this  subject.  SufBce 
it  to  say  now.  that  matters  appear  headed 
in  the  right  direction,  and  a  commenda- 
tion is  thus  in  order  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  as  w-ell  as  the  Sen- 
ators arid  others  who  have  been  ■working 
on  this  project. 


FURTHER  ACTION  IN  THE  EXPORT 
FIELD  PURSUANT  TO  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  again. 
It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  FMr.  Morse!  on  the 
occasion  of  action  taken  by  the  admini- 
stration in  behalf  of  the  small  business- 
man in  the  export  field. 

As  Members  of  this  body  will  recall, 
the  first  of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee's regional  hearings  on  export  expan- 
sion were  held  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  at 
Portland  on  the  weekend  of  May  19  and 
20,  1967.  The  sessions  were  conducted 
bv  Senator  Morse  and  probed  deeply  into 
what  might  be  done  to  improve  the  Na- 
tion's capability  to  assist  small  and  in- 
dependent business  to  build  long-t-erm 
commercial  markets  overseas. 

Following  the  hearings,  in  fact,  on 
the  Monday  following,  the  name  of  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  Commerce  Alexander 
Trowbridge,  was  sent  to  the  Senate  as 
a  nominee  for  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  the  Department.  I  commented  favor- 
ably upon  this  action  during  the  morning 
hour  on  May  23,  1967. 

This  time,  we  note  with  some  satisfac- 
tion that  the  export  program  of  the  SBA 
has  been  revived  with  appropriate  cere- 
mony. 

I  feel  that  the  program  announced  on 
September  12  by  the  SBA  can  have  im- 
portant benefits  for  the  small  business 
community  of  this  coimtry,  the  balance 
of  payments,  and  our  friends  overseas 


'  The  status  and  Future  Small  Business 
In  the  Economy,  hearings  before  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  March  2,  1967. 
Transcript,  page  1018. 


GOP    URGES     PLAN     TO    PINPOINT 
JOB  LOCATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  1967.  the  Republican  Coordi- 
nating Committee's  Task  Force  on  Job 
Opportunities  and  Welfare  issued  an  ex- 
cellent position  paper  entitled  "Wliere 
the  Jobs  Are." 

Prepared  under  the  talented  and  able 
leadership  of  Don  Paarlberg.  professor 
of  agricultural  economics  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity and  U.S.  Representative  George 
H.  'W.'bush,  of  Houston.  Tex.,  this  study 
underlines  the  need  for  the  Government 
to  undertake  a  continuing  National  Job 
Opportunity  Survey,  and  a  companion 
communications  system  to  disseminate 
the  information  it  produces,  as  a  means 
of  directing  jobseekers  to  jobs  and 
thereby  reducing  critical  unemployment 
gaps. 

This  recommendation  was  adopted  by 
the  GOP  Coordinating  Committee  at  its 
July  24  meeting  in  Washington. 

This  position  paper  ties  in  with  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  64,  introduced  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuNDT],  to  establish  a  Committee 
on  Balanced  Economic  Development. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  64.  which  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor.  recognizes  the  im- 
perative need  to  meet  the  challenges 
posed  by  our  advancing  technological 
i-evolution.  Among  other  things,  this 
Commission  will  identify  and  evaluate 
economic,  social,  and  political  factors  af- 
fecting the  industrial  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  our  Nation. 

The  findings  of  this  Commission, 
coupled  with  the  new  information  which 
should  be  made  available  to  the  unem- 
ployed as  to  the  needs  of  specific  skills, 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the 
challenges  our  Nation  faces  as  we  move 
forward  in  technological  discoveries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  task 
force  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Where  the  Joes  Are 

The  Republican  Party  believes: 

In  the  objective  of  full  employment  In 
an  economy  of  free  ccmpetitlve  enterprise. 

That  no  arbitrary  overall  percentage  of  un- 
employment is  a  satisfactory  measure  of  full 
employment. 

That  with  the  government's  policy  stress 
on  expansionary  economic  policy  to  stimulate 
demand  and  thereby  create  jobs,  too  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  significant  struc- 
tural differences  at  the  root  of  the  miem- 
ployment  problem. 

That  a  major  cause  of  unemployment  is 
not  lack  of  desire  to  work  but  lack  of  in- 
formation about  what  jobs  are  available. 
what  skills  the  Individual  must  develop  to 
fill  available  jobs  and  where  the  Individual 
can  go  to  develop  such  skills. 

That  the  inadequacy  of  data  on  Job  vacan- 


cies and  the  Job  market  hampers  well-di- 
rected planning  for  vocational  curricula, 
leads  to  misdirected  training  In  unneeded 
or  obsolete  skills,  frustrates  elTectlve  place- 
ment service  and  proper  counseling  and  is 
a  roadblock  to  the  formulation  of  Intelligent 
recruitment  and  training  objectives  by  em- 
ployers. In  spite  of  the  relatively  high  levels 
of  employment  In  recent  times,  too  many 
Americans  have  been  left  out.  too  many  lack 
Jobs,  too  many  are  underemployed. 

In  urban  slums  and  depressed  rural  areas, 
the  goal  of  self-fulfilling  work  and  eocnomic 
security  has  proven  mucJi  harder  to  reach 
than  in  the  society  as  a  whole.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  in  slum  districts  is  about  three 
times  the  overall  national  rate.  Workers 
whose  last  job  was  In  agriculture  have  an 
unemployment  rate  about  twice  the  national 
rate.  Rural  areas  are  being  drained  of  young 
people  -who  add  to  urban  unemployment 
problems.  Teenage  unemployment  has 
emerged  as  an  increasingly  critical  matter, 
particularly  among  Negroes. 

The  problems  of  unemployment,  then, 
have  not  been  solved.  Yet,  while  large  num- 
bers of  Americans  are  either  unemployed  or 
have  only  subsistence  work,  many  good  jobs 
go  begging  for  lack  of  qualified  applicants 
to  fill  them. 

America  needs  more  machinists,  mechan- 
ics, electricians,  sales  personnel  and  social 
workers.  There  are  shortages  In  automatic 
data  processing,  in  design  engineering.  In 
library  science,  in  counseling,  in  teaching, 
in  nursing  and  other  health  services. 

Most  of  these  areas  of  occupational  short- 
age are  not  open  to  the  unskilled.  Thus, 
clearly,  there  has  developed  what  might  be 
called  a  skills  gap.  This  trend  need  not  con- 
tinue. 

But,  In  order  to  close  the  skills  gap.  the 
necessary  first  step  Is  to  close  the  informa- 
tional gap  relating  to  It.  We  need  to  obtain 
more  relevant  Information  about  emerging 
skills,  outmoded  jobs,  the  demand  side  of 
the  employment  picture. 

The  next  step  is  to  establish  an  efficient 
network  for  disseminating  this  Information 
to  places  where  it  will  be  of  value. 

4k.t  present  we  lack  these  rttal  Ingredients 
forfthe  creation  of  broadly  effective  public 
anp  private  manpower  programs. 

Therefore,  the  Republican  Party  recom- 
mends a  continuing  National  Job  Opportu- 
nity Survey. 

■The  Survey  would  Involve: 

a.  A  nationwide  collection  of  data  on  Job 
market  conditions.  unfiUed  Jobs,  developing 
job  needs,  labor  supply,  regional  a -id  local 
patterns  and  the  skills  needed  to  meet  the 
demands. 

b.  A  nationwide  communications  system 
making  this  data  available  to  vocational  edu- 
cators, counselors,  placement  personnel,  the 
Armed  Services,  labor  unions,  business  enter- 
prises. 

The  National  Job  Opportunity  Survey  rep- 
resents an  Initiative  In  manpower  policy 
urged  by  Republicans  since  the  mld-1950'8 
when  Professor  Arthus  F.  Burns,  then  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  cf  Economic  Advisers, 
crflled  for  a  national  statistical  series  on  Job 
vacancies. 

In  early  1961,  the  Hiuse  Republican  Policy 
Committee  conducted  a  study  involving 
forty-nine  Congressmen,  entitled  "Employ- 
ment in  the  Dynamic  American  Economy," 
that  developed  recommendations  for  a  Man- 
power Development  Training  Act.  Among  the 
strong  recommendations  made  In  the  report 
was  a  need  for  a  national  skills  survey  to 
match  jobs  with  people. 

Again  in  1962,  in  his  book  "87  Million 
Jobs,"  Republican  Representative  Thomas  B. 
Curtis  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  Iname- 
dlate  action  to  develop  Job  availability  sU- 
tlstics.  During  the  same  year,  Congress 
adopted  a  Republican  su'Dstitute  manpower 
ptogmm  developed  and  Introduced  by  Re- 
publican Congressman  Charles  Goodell.  The 
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provisions  of  that  substitute  required  the 
Labor  Department  to  undertake  forthwith  a 
national  skills  survey  to  determine  the  Im- 
mediate and  long-range  skills  shortages  In 
hearings  on  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  since  1962.  r.epublicans  have 
repeatedly  chlded  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
falling  to  move  In  this  area. 

The  Survey,  as  a  new  Instrument  to  help 
match  men  and  jobs,  would  carry  out  a  leg- 
islative proposal  made  last  year  by  Republi- 
can Representatives  Albert  Qule  and  Charles 
Ooodell  In  the  Opportunity  Crusade  Act  of 
1966  and  again  this  year  in  the  Opportu- 
nity Crusade  Act  of  1967. 

The  proposal  Is  respoiLslve  to  changes 
which  technology  Ls  generating  In  the  nature 
of  employment  In  America.  The  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  updated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  In  1965  showed  over  6,400  new 
occupation  listings  since  1949.  It  Is  estimated 
that  at  least  5,000  new  titles  will  be  added 
In  the  decade  of  the  60'8  alone.  Therefore,  the 
National  J:.b  OppoJtunlty  Survey  would  be. 
to  a  significant  extent,  future-oriented.  It 
would  be  used  noit  only  to  identify  todays 
Jobs  but  also  to  detect  long-term  trends. 

And  the  Survey  would  put  the  dlsscverles 
of  technology  directly  to  work  In  solving  the 
problems  technology  iteelf  has  created.  It 
would  utilize  electronic  daU  processing  and 
teleoommunicationa  systems  for  the  storage, 
retrieval  and  commvinlcation  of  Job  and 
w  jrker  Information. 

A  pioneering  Job  vacancy  study  was  begun 
m  the  spring  of  1964  by  the  National  Indus- 
tial  Conference  Board.  NICB  undertook  a 
survey  in  the  Rochester,  New  York  area  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  attempting  to 
assemble  meaningful  data. 

Finally  In  late  1964  and  early  1965,  the  De- 
p.irtment  of  Labor  conducted  surveys  In  16 
metropolitan  areas  about  the  number  of 
kinds  of  Jobs  which  were  currently  vacant. 

Perhaps  the  most  Impwrtant  result  of  these 
limited  efforts  was  the  entiiuslastlc  reception 
by  employers  canvassed  These  pilot  studies 
Indicated  clearly  that  accurate  data  on  Job 
vacancies  cap  be  obtained  and  provided  every 
r€>a&on  tj  believe  a  broader,  more  compre- 
hensive survey  would  be  succeesful. 

However,  as  NICB  pointed  out.  the  useful- 
ness of  such  data-gathering  is  dependent  on 
a  continuing  collection  of  statistics.  A  single 
survey  cannot  do  much  more  tliau  demon- 
strate Its  own  feaslbihty.  The  National  Job 
Opportunity  Survey  would  be  an  ongoing 
data  collection  effort,  constantly  deriving 
new  Input  and  modifying  Its  statistics 
accordingly 

In  1966,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
conducted  hearings  on  the  subject  of  job 
vacancy  statistics  and  recommended  that 
regular  collection  of  vacancy  data  proceed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  that  the  scope  of 
present  activities  in  this  regard  be  expanded. 
Thus,  the  progress  registered  to  date^- 
largely  at  Republican  instigation — shows 
that  we  are  ready  to  undertake  the  National 
Job  Opportunity  Survey. 

The  potential  benefits  of  the  Survey  are 
many: 

On  the  level  of  national  economic  policy, 
the  statistics  derived  would  be  a  help  In 
determining  whether  aggregate  expenditures 
need  t^  be  raised  to  reduce  unemployment. 
PTOfes=o-  Arthur  Burrs  h.is  po'nted  out  that 
job  vacancy  data  would  be  of  value  in  de- 
termining the  proper  policy  mix  of  stimula- 
tion of  demand  and  selective  approaches 
concentrating  on  matching  men  who  seek 
work  with  the  Jjbs  that  need  to  be  filled.  He 
has  noted  that  when  the  number  of  vacant 
Jobs  is  equal  to  or  larger  than  the  number  fit 
the  unemployed,  there  is  no  deficiency  of  de- 
mand With  knowledge  of  this  circumstance, 
the  government  could  hold  expansionist 
spending  in  check  and  lessen  the  danger  of 
Infl-itlon  without  retreating  from  the  objec- 
tive of  full  employment. 
However,  Just  as  Important  as  Its  potential 
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influence  on  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  the 
National  Job  Opportunity  Survey  could  be- 
come a  major  force  in  meeting  structural 
problems  by  directing  training  to  identified 
skill  shortages. 

1 1)  Its  findings  could  become  the  very 
basis  of  vocational  training  and  guidance  at 
all  levels — in  the  public  school  system,  in 
proprietary  schools,  in  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams, in  business. 

(2)  Such  information  would  militate 
against  continued  instruction  in  obeolete 
skills  or  skills  not  in  demand  in  a  given 
locality. 

(3)  The  availability  of  reliable  information 
on  new  skill  needs  would  of  necessity  require 
vocational  and  guidance  personnel  to  up- 
grade their  own  skills. 

(4 1  Vacancy  statistics  would  aid  the  Em- 
ployment Service  In  improving  Its  placement 
efforts  within  areas  and  among  areas. 

(5)  Such  data  would  stimulate  private  sec- 
tor activity  in  training. 

(6)  Business  firms  could  use  job  vacancy 
statistics  to  get  a  better  idea  of  the  demand 
for  a  given  type  of  worker  and  to  develop 
effective  recruiting  programs. 

(  7 )  Job  opportunity  data  would  be  of  value 
to  labor  unions  In  determining  the  needs  for 
the  skills  of  their  members  and  in  developing 
apprenticeship  activities. 

(8)  Survey  information  could  be  system- 
atically used  by  the  Armed  Services  in  their 
broad  vocational  activities. 

(9)  The  Job-seeker  himself  would  be  given 
a  clearer  picture  of  where  Jobs  are  located 
and  what  the  skills  requirements  are. 
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WASHINGTON  POST  REFUTES   TAX 
HIKE   ARGUMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  contains  an 
Incisive  editorial  entitled  "Taxes,  Deficits, 
and  Inflation."  The  editorial,  in  what  I 
think  is  a  very  precise  and  clear  analysis. 


takes  a  hard  look  at  the  two  basic  argu- 
ments used  in  support  of  a  tax  increase, 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  neither 
is  well  founded  in  economic  logic. 

First,  proponents  of  a  tax  increase 
argue  that  if  we  do  not  promptly  enact 
the  President's  proposal,  the  country  will 
soon  be  faced  with  near  runaway  infla- 
tion. But  as  the  editorial  so  wisely  points 
out,  much  of  the  pressure  on  prices  is 
arising,  not  from  an  excess  in  private 
demand  at  the  present  time,  but  from  a 
delayed  response  to  the  economic  up- 
surge of  1965-66.  This  is  particularly  ap- 
parent in  relation  to  manufacturing 
prices,  where  the  pressure  is  coming  on 
the  cost  side.  Labor  unions  leel  that  they 
have  some  catching  up  to  do  this  year 
to  make  up  for  prior  price  increase.  It 
is  interesting  to  recall  that  Walter  Heller, 
who  is  now  leading  the  forces  for  the 
tax  increase,  warned  our  committee  in 
February  of  this  very  situation,  terming 
it  "echo"  inflation.  I  think  it  is  verj- 
doubtful  that  a  tax  increase  can  have 
much  effect  on  cost-push  inflation. 

The  second  argument  so  frequently 
used  in  calling  for  a  tax  increase,  is  that 
in  its  absence  we  will  experience  a  re- 
occurance  of  last  summer's  credit 
"crunch."  The  editorial,  quite  aptly,  I 
think,  concludes  that  this  view  is  based 
upon  psychological  rather  than  economic 
analysis.  Certainly,  all  signs  would  point 
to  a  relatively  fluid  situation  In  the  capi- 
tal markets,  unless  the  Federal  Reserve 
drastically  shifts  its  policy.  Corporate 
liquidity  is  largely  restored  and  there  has 
been  steady  growth  in  the  money  supply. 
Consequently.  I  agree  with  the  Post  edi- 
torial that  it  is  tenuous  to  argue  that  if 
we  do  not  enact  the  tax  increase  which 
the  money  men  are  allegedly  counting  on, 
we  will  undermine  confidence  and  dis- 
rupt the  capital  markets. 

The  Post  has  presented  a  very  per- 
ceptive and  convincing  case  against  the 
tax  increase.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  rD.C.)  Post, 
Sept.  14.  1967) 
Taxes,  Deficits,  and  Inflation 
If  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
were  susceptible  only  to  the  rhetoric  of  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  them,  they  would 
doubtless  accede  promptly  to  the  Adminis- 
tration's requests  for  a  10  per  cent  income- 
tax  surcharge.  The  dominate  theme  sounded 
by  most  business  executives  and  economists 
is"  that  a  failure  to  raise  taxes  is  a  decision 
to  court  a  crisis,  a  crisis  that  would  be  man- 
ifested in  "cruel"  inflation  and  the  rise  of 
interest  rates  to  "ruinously"  high  levels. 
Conjuring  images  of  imminent  disaster  is 
an  effective  means  of  eliciting  public  sup- 
port for  an  Inherently  unpopular  measure. 
But  in  this  instance  there  is  an  unbridgeable 
gap  between  the  Image  and  the  actual  gravity 
of  the  problem.  To  collect  about  $7  billion  in 
additional  taxes  will  have  no  appreciable  ef- 
fect on  the  current  price  inflation,  and  un- 
less there  is  a  drastic  change  in  the  direction 
of  monetary  policy,  the  much  feared 
"crunch"  In  the  money  and  capital  markets 
is  not  likely  to  recur. 

The  more  perceptive  witnesses,  among 
them  Douglas  Dillion,  the  former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  told  the  Committee  that  the 
current  round  of  price  increases  is  a  delayed 
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response  to  a  strong  upsurge  of  total  demand 
in  1965.  It  is  now  far  too  late  to  check  those 
upward  price  pressures,  and  so  the  relevant 
argument  turns  on  whether  raising  taxes 
now  will  check  further  Inflationary  pres- 
sures that  have  been  built  in  and  which  could 
emerge  in  the  future. 

What  is  involved  in  the  antl-inflatlon  as- 
pect of  the  argument  for  higher  taxes  is  the 
validity  of  an  economic  forecast  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  fiscal  restraint.  The  evidence 
on  hand  does  not  support  the  Administra- 
tion's forecast  of  a  very  rapid  increase  in 
private  demand,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
some  respected  proponents  of  the  surcharge 
share  this  skepticism.  And  if  the  Administra- 
tion's forecast  were  validated,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  tax  increase,  especially  one 
of  the  magnitude  likely  to  be  levied,  would 
alter  the  course  of  the  Inflation. 

The  Administration's  economists  and  their 
academic  supporters  are  wont  to  assume  that 
higher  taxes  will  effect  a  timely  reduction 
in  private  expenditures,  thertby  eliminating 
excess  demand.  But  Norman  B.  'Ture.  the  sole 
dissenter  on  the  Economists'  panel,  tellingly 
challenged  that  preconception.  Assuming 
that  the  surcharge  is  le\ied.  what  is  there 
to  prevent  consumers  from  maintaining  their 
customary  levels  of  consumption  by  drawing 
down  savings  or  borrowing?  That  possibility 
is  a  particularly  relevant  one  when  it  recalled 
that  the  stu-charge  would  be  "temporary" 
and  that  Its  secondary  objective  is  to  pre- 
vent the  tightening  of  credit.  How  can  spend- 
ing and  Infiatlon  be  checked  if  credit  is 
easy? 

The  recurrence  of  the  monetary  crunch,  as 
one  knowing  witness  conceded  after  deter- 
mined prodding  by  Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 
devolves  In  the  end  upon  "psychology."  The 
men  who  make  the  money  and  capital  mar- 
kets, so  the  reasoning  runs,  expect  that  Con- 
gress will  enact  a  surcharge:  disappointment 
would  disrupt  markets  and  und'»rmlne  con- 
fidence. But  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
spurt  of  corporate  borrowing  In  the  first  half 
of  this  year  was  in  anticipation  of  heavy 
Treasury'  financing.  Corporate  liquidity  Is 
now  largely  restored,  and  there  is  nothing 
In  the  capital  expenditures  plan  that  pres- 
ages an  upsurge  in  the  demand  for  funds. 
So  unless  the  Federal  authorities  again  halt 
the  growth  of  bank  reserves  and  the  money 
supplv^a  possibility  that  cannot  be  pre- 
cluded— a  failure  to  levy  the  surcharge  will 
do  more  to  outrage  individual  psyches  than 
it  would  to  harm  the  economy. 

Inflation  is  a  serious  problem.  So  too  is  the 
control  of  Federal  expenditures  through  the 
rational  ordering  of  priorities  and  their  re- 
lated programs.  But  those  problems  are  not 
going  to  be  solved  by  a  surtax.  Indeed,  Chair- 
man Mills  was  right  when  he  suggested  prog- 
ress In  the  search  for  solutions  may  be  en- 
hanced by  Incurring  an  outsized  deficit. 


SENATOR  NELSON  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGO"VERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr,  Nelson]  recently  made  a  thought- 
ful statement  concerning  the  'Vietnam 
elections  and  the  events  leading  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

Senator  Nelson  reiterates  his  position 
that  if  the  Senate  had  known  the  full 
effect  of  the  resolution,  it  would  not  have 
adopted  it. 

In  addition,  he  restates  President 
Johnson's  remarks,  made  in  the  late 
summer  of  1964,  that  Asian  boys  would 
do  the  fighting  in  Asia, 

I  wish  to  recommend  to  the  Senate 
the  reading  of  the  full  text  of  Senator 
Nelson's  statement.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 


ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Sen.ator  Gatlord  Nelson  on 
Vietnam,  September  1,  1967 
In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  renewed 
and  vigorous  discussions  about  the  meaning 
and  Intent  of  the  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution.  It 
has  lately  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen,  writers  and  others 
that  the  overwhelming-  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion in  1964  expressed  Congressional  approval 
of  whatever  future  military  action  the  Ad- 
ministration deemed  necessary  to  thwart  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam  including  a  total  change 
in  the  character  of  our  mission  there  from 
one  of  technical  aid  and  assistance  to  a  full 
scale  ground  war  with  our  troops. 

This,  of  course,  is  pure  nonsense.  If  such 
a  proposition  had  been  put  to  the  Senate  in 
August.  1964,  a  substantial  number  of  Sena- 
tors, if  not  a  majority,  would  have  opposed 
the  resolution.  What  we  are  now  witnessing 
is  a  frantic  attempt  by  the  Hawks  to  spread 
the  blame  and  responsibility  for  Vietnam  on 
a  broader  base.  They  should  not  be  allowed 
to  get  away  with  it.  It  is  not  accurate  his- 
tory and  it  is  not  healthy  for  the  political 
system.  The  future  welfare  of  our  country 
depends  upon  an  understanding  of  how  and 
why  we  got  involved  in  a  war  that  does  not 
serve  our  national  self  Interest.  If  we  don't 
understand  the  mistakes  that  got  us  into 
this  one  we  won't  be  able  to  avoid  blunder- 
ing into  the  next. 

The  intent  and  meaning  of  any  proposi- 
tion before  the  Congress  is  determined  by 
the  plain  language  of  the  act  itself,  the  inter- 
pretation of  that  language  by  the  ofliclal 
spokesman  for  the  measure  and  the  context 
of  the  times  in  which  it  is  considered. 

Because  of  my  concern  about  the  broad 
Implications  of  some  of  the  language  I 
offered  a  clarifying  amendmeat.  The  official 
Administration  spokesman  for  the  resolution. 
Mr.  Fulbrlght.  said  the  amendment  was  un- 
necessary because  the  Intent  of  the  resolu- 
tion was'  really  the  same  as  my  more  specific 
amendment.  In  short,  according  to  Mr.  Ful- 
brlght, the  resolution  did  not  intend  to  au- 
thorize a  fundamental  change  in  our  role  In 
Vietnam. 

Three  Presidents  had  made  it  clear  what 
that  limited  role  was,  and  this  resolution 
did  not  aim  or  claim  to  change  it. 

If  the  official  Administration  spokesman 
for  a  measure  on  the  floor  Is  to  be  subse- 
quently repudiated  at  the  convenience  of  the 
Administration,  why  bother  about  such  mat- 
ters as  "legislative  intent"?  In  fact,  why 
bother  about  Administration  spokesmen  at 
all?  At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  I 
will  reprint  from  the  Congressional  Record 
my  colloquy  with  Mr.  Fulbrlght  which 
formed  the  basis  for  my  vote  on  the  Tonkin 
Bav  Resolution.  Had  he  told  me  that  the 
res'olutlon  meant  what  the  Administration 
now  claims  it  means  I  would  have  opposed  it 
and  so  would  have  Mr.  Fulbrlght. 

However,  an  even  more  important  factor 
in  determining  the  Intent  of  that  resolution 
is  the  political  context  of  the  times  when 
it  was  considered  by  the  Congress.  It  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  consideration  on  August 
6  and  7.  1964.  We  were  in  the  middle  of  a 
Presidential  campaign.  Goldwater  was  un- 
der heavy  attack  for  his  advocacy  of  escala- 
tion. The  Administration  clearly  and  repeat- 
edly insisted  during  that  period  that  we 
should  not  fight  a  ground  war  with  our 
troops.  No  one  In  the  Administration  was 
suggesting  any  change  in  our  very  Unaited 
participation  in  the  Vietnam  affair. 

The  whole  mood  of  the  country  was  against 
Goldwater  and  escalation  and  particularly 
against  the  idea  that  "American  boys"  should 
fight  a  war  that  "Asian  boys"  should  fight  for 
themselves,  as  the  President  put  it  in 
September  of  that  year. 

For  the  Administration  now  to  say  that  the 
Tonkin    Resolution    considered    during    this 


period  had  as  part  of  Its  purpose  the  intent 
to  secure  Congressional  approval  for  funda- 
mentally altering  out  role  In  Vietnam  to 
our  present  ground  war  commitment  is  po- 
litical nonsense  if  not  In  fact  pure  hyproclsy. 
If  Mr.  Fulbrlght.  speaking  for  the  Admin- 
istration, had  in  fact  asserted  that  this  was 
one  of  the  objectives  of  the  resolution  the 
Administration  would  have  repudiated  him 
out  of  hand.  They  would  have  told  him  and 
the  Congress  this  resolution  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Idea  of  changing  our  long  es- 
tablished role  in  Vietnam.  They  would  have 
told  Congress  as  they  were  then  telling  the 
country  that  we  oppose  Goldwater's  Irre- 
sponsible proposals  for  bombing  the  North 
and  we  oppose  getting  Involved  In  a  land 
war  there  with  our  troops.  That  was  the 
Administration  position  when  the  Tonkin 
Resolution  was  before  us.  They  can't  change 
it  now.  It  is  rather  Ironic  now  to  see  how 
many  otherwise  responsible  and  thoughtful 
people  have  been  "taken  In"  by  the  line  that 
Congress  did  in  fact  by  its  Tonkin  vote  au- 
thorize this  whole  vast  Involvement  in 
Vietnam.  The  fact  Is  neither  Congress  nor 
the  Administration  thought  that  was  the 
meaning  of  Tonkin — and  both  would  have 
denied  it  if  the  issue  had  been  raised. 

The  current  Intensity  of  the  discussion  over 
the  military  status  of  Vietnam,  the  Tonkin 
Resolution  and  the  elections  signal  a  new 
phase  of  the  war  dialogue.  What's  really 
new  in  the  dialogue  now  Is  the  sudden, 
almost  universal  recognition  by  a  majority 
of  the  Hawks  that  this  is  after  all  a  much 
bigger  war  than  they  had  bargained  for. 

They  now  realize  for  the  first  time  that 
to  win  a  conventional  military  victory  will 
require  a  much  more  massive  commitment 
of  men  and  material  than  they  ever  dreamed 
would  be  necessary.  How  many  men?  A  mil- 
lion at  least  and  perhaps  two  miUion  without 
ciny  assurance  that  a  clear  cut  military  vic- 
tory would  result  in  any  event.  Furthermore, 
it  has  finally  drawned  on  the  Hawks  that  a 
military  victory  does  not  assure  a  political 
victory — in  fact  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween the  two  and  one  without  the  other  is 
of  no  value  whatsoever. 

This  new  recognition  of  the  tough  reali- 
ties of  Vietnam  afford  the  opportunity 
for  a  reappraisal  of  our  situation  in  Vietnam 
and  a  redirection  of  our  efforts. 

The  danger  we  now  face  is  the  mounting 
pressure  from  military  and  political  sources 
for  a  substantial  escalation  of  the  bombing 
attack  in  the  North.  The  fact  is  the  whole 
mllitarv-poUtlcal  power  establishment  (both 
Republican  and  Democratic)  has  been  caught 
in  a  colossal  miscalculation.  They  have  been 
caught  and  exfXDsed  in  the  very  brief  period 
of  24  months  since  we  foolishly  undertook 
a  land  war  commitment. 

They  did  not  then  nor  do  they  now  under- 
stand the  nature,  character  and  vigor  of  the 
political  revolution  in  Vietnam.  But  in  order 
to  save  face  they  are  now  demanding  an 
expansion  of  the  war  If  they  prevail  we  will 
then  see  another  fruitless  expansion  which 
will  not  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion  but 
will  extend  our  risk  of  a  confrontation  with 
China. 

Unfortunately  the  Administration  con- 
tinues Its  policy  of  so  called  controlled  ex- 
pansion of  pressure  on  the  North  which  real- 
ly Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  endless  esca- 
lation which  will  likely  lead  to  a  vast  expan- 
sion of  the  war.  It  ought  to  be  understood 
once  and  for  all  that  no  amount  of  pres- 
sure on  the  North  will  settle  the  war  In  the 
South.  A  complete  incineration  of  the  North 
will  not  end  the  capacity  of  the  guerrilla  to 
continue  the  fight  in  the  South. 

Though  we  committed  a  grave  blunder  In 
putting  ground  troops  into  Vietnam  in  the 
first  place.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  com- 
pound the  blunder  by  pouring  in  additional 
troops.  The  Administration  proposal  for  45.- 
000  additional  trocps  with  tens  of  thousands 
more  demanded  by  the  millUry  is  simply  a 
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blind  and  foolish  move  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

What  the  military  really  needs  Is  a  million 
or  two  minion  ground  troops  for  the  war 
they  want  to  fight.  Furthermore,  no  one 
can  explain  what  possible  proportional  bene- 
fit this  country  or  the  free  world  will  get  fcr 
this  kind  of  ni<ts.''lve  allocation  of  resources — 
even  assuming  this  would  win  the  military- 
political  war  which  I  think  Is  highly  doubt- 
ful. 

There  is  no  easy  solution  to  our  Involve- 
ment, but  now.  before  it  Is  too  late.  Is  the 
time  to  decide  what  direction  from  here  we 
are  going  to  go  In  Vietnam. 

There  Is.  It  seems  to  me.  only  one  sensible 
direction  to  go  and  that  Is  toward  de-escala- 
tion and  negotiations. 

It  was  a  mistake  for  us  to  Americanize  this 
war  In  the  first  place,  and  It  Is  an  even  greater 
mistake  to  continue  It  as  an  American  war. 
As  soon  as  the  elections  are  over  this  Sunday 
we  should  cease  bombing  the  North  in  order 
to  afford  the  opportunity  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  negotiations.  It  Is  rather  Ironic  that 
Chief  of  State  Thleu.  the  military  candidate 
for  President,  favors  a  bombing  paiise  but  our 
military  oppose  It.  Whose  war  Is  this? 

Next  we  should  fundamentally  alter  our 
military  and  political  policies  In  the  South. 
We  should  notify  the  South  that  henceforth 
It  will  be  the  Job  of  South  Vietnamese  to  do 
the  chore  of  political  and  military  pacification 
of  the  South.  While  our  troops  occupy  the 
population  centers,  furnish  the  supplies, 
transportation  and  air  cover.  It  must  be  the 
Job  of  the  Vietnamese  to  win  the  political 
and  military  war  In  the  South.  If  they  do  not 
have  the  morale,  the  Interest,  the  determina- 
tion to  win  under  these  circumstances  then 
their  cause  can't  be  won  at  all. 

Surely  it  ought  to  be  understood  by  now 
that  If  there  Is  going  to  be  a  meaningful 
solution  to  the  Vietnam  problem  they  must 
be  the  ones  who  make  It  meaningful. 

Furthermore.  If  It  Is  true,  as  our  State  De- 
partment says,  that  all  other  South  East 
Asian  countries  feel  they  have  a  stake  in 
Vietnam,  let  them  send  some  troops  of  their 
own  to  prove  their  Interest. 

Under  this  approach  we  will  reduce  the 
loss  of  our  troops  to  a  minimum  and  we  will 
find  out  whether  our  allies  In  the  South  really 
believe  they  have  something  to  fight  for.  If 
they  do.  they  have  the  chance  to  build  their 
own  country.  If  they  don't,  then  we  should 
get  out. 

This  it  seems  to  me  is  our  best  alternative 
to  the  fruitless  policy  of  endless  escalation. 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT  HU- 
BERT H.  HUMPHREY  IN  INDIAN- 
APOLIS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  Vice  President  Humphrey  deliv- 
ered a  major  address  at  a  civic  luncheon 
In  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  which  had  been 
sponsored  by  Mr.  Eugene  PuUiam.  pub- 
Usher  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  the 
Indianapolis  News.  Along  with  my  sen- 
ior colleague  [Mr.  HartkeI,  It  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  this  luncheon  and  to 
hea»  the  informative  and  provocative 
message  of  the  Vice  President. 

Presidential  and  senatorial  elections 
were  held  In  South  Vietnam  only  2  days 
after  the  Vice  President  spoke.  Quite  ap- 
propriately, his  remarks.  In  part,  were 
directed  toward  answering  some  of  the 
criticisms  which  had  been  voiced  previ- 
ously about  the  campaign  and  election. 
The  Vice  President  pointed  out  that  the 
announced  intention  of  the  Ky  govern- 
ment to  seek  constitutional  sovernment 
by  the  end  of  1967  was  belncr  observed, 
that  the  election  for  the  constitutional 


convention  and  the  drafting  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  been  successfully  carried 
out.  and  that  care  was  being  taken  to 
guarantee  all  normal  safeguards  for  a 
free  and  honest  election.  Free  transpor- 
tation, free  radio  and  TV  time,  free  cam- 
paign funds,  and  no  censorship  marked 
the  campaign. 

Moreover,  the  Vice  President  stressed 
that  a  popularly  elected,  representative 
government  should  prove  to  be  of  great 
value  in  resisting  the  "pressure,  terror 
arid  propaganda  of  the  Vletcong."  Cer- 
tainly we  must  agree  with  him  that  one 
of  our  primary  objectives  in  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  the  establishment  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination.  The  re- 
cent election,  although  perhaps  not  per- 
fect, should  prove  to  be  a  major  step  to- 
ward achieving  that  goal. 

Parenthetically,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  distinguished  group  of  officials  and 
other  experts  sent  by  President  Johnson 
to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  elections 
reported  that,  so  far  as  could  be  deter- 
mined, there  was  no  evidence  of  any 
sipniflcant  amount  of  fraud,  corruption, 
harassment,  or  other  unfair  campaign  or 
election  tactics. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  speech  by 
the  Vice  President  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Vick  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, Civic  Luncheon.  Indianapous.  Ind.. 

September  1.  1967 

Sunday  Is  election  day  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  have  heard  charges  by  prominent 
Americans  that  the  election  will  be  a  "fraud" 
and  a  "farce"  .  .  .  that  the  result  has  already 
be'^n  fixed  .  .  .  and  that  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam  Is  therefore  not  worthy  of 
continued  American  support. 

No  one  who  hears  these  charges  can  he^ 
them  complacently  or  without  giving  th^m 
full  attention.  For.  as  a  people  who  believe 
in  the  democratic  process,  we  are  repelled  by 
the  Idea  that  that  process  might  be  sub- 
verted— especially  in  a  place  where  so  many 
American  lives  and  resources  have  been  com- 
mitted. 

Moreover,  the  election  stands  out  as  a 
hopeful  and  familiar  beacon  In  a  situation 
which  all  Americans  find  complex  and  frus- 
tratlne;.  •  ^ 

Today  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  my 
thoughts  about  the  forthcoming  election, 
about  the  charges  that  have  been  made,  and 
about  Its  relativity  to  the  American  commit- 
ment In  Asia. 

First,  may  I  say  that  the  election  cathpalgn 
in  South  Vietnam  does  not  resemble  one  In 
Bloomington.  Indiana — nor  should  we  expect 
it  to.  The  people  of  South  Vietnam  have  some 
e.xperlence  with  the  democratic  processes  at 
the  village  level,  but  they  are  inexperienced 
In  such  things  as  the  national  election  cam- 
paign. 

They  are  also  trying  to  conduct  that  cam- 
paign In  the  midst  of  a  military  conflict  and 
In  the  face  of  terrorism  and  assassination  by 
the  forces  of  the  Viet  Cong,  which  have  as  a 
prime  objective  the  undermining  of  the  elec- 
toral process.  So  things  are  not  tidy  and  or- 
derly. They  are  confused  and  disorderly. 

A  good  example  of  that  came  a  few  days 
ago — when  a  plane  carrying  several  non- 
goverrmient  candidates  to  a  political  rally 
was  diverted  to  another  airport  because  of 
weather  conditions.  Because  of  this,  the  small 
croxd  at  the  original  destination  missed  the 
candidates. 

Now  If  this  were  to  happen  in  the  United 


States — and  it  has — it  would  be  the  sub- 
ject for  some  humor  on  the  Huntley-Brink- 
ley  Report,  and.  at  the  minimum,  a  news- 
paper column  by  Art  Buchwald  or  my  friends 
Evans  and  Novak.  I  can  see  in  my  mind's  eye 
the  headlines:  "111  Wind  Blows.  Humphrey 
Misses  Crowd  at  Rally"  or  "HHH  Plan  Di- 
verted: Sorry,  Wrong  Airport"  or  even  "Irate 
Humphrey  to  Pilot:    What  Goes   on  Here?" 

Now  it  happens  that  there  were  several 
American  observers  who  witnessed  that  In- 
cident in  Vietnam.  They  reported  that  the 
wind  was  blowing,  that  the  candidates'  plane 
ivas  diverted,  and  that  the  small  crowd  as- 
sembled missed  the  rally. 

Tliey  also  reported  that  several  of  the  can- 
didates-on  the  plane,  when  they  found  them- 
selves stranded  at  the  wrong  airport  without 
any  voters,  were  less  than  pleased. 

So  what  did  that  Incident  become  for  sev- 
eral critics  here  at  home  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  and  of  our  involvement 
In  Vietnam?  It  became  a  deep  plot  by  the 
regime  to  undermine  the  opposition  candi- 
dates. It  became  a  subject  for  speeches  and 
public  denunciations. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  critics  spoke  out 
In  good  faith.  I  have  no  doubt  that  their  con- 
cern was  genuine. 

But  I  would  ask  this;  When  the  stakes  are 
so  high  .  .  .  when  It  Is  so  important  that 
the  American  people  know  what  Is  and  Is  not 
going  on  In  Vietnam,  wouldn't  it  have  been 
a  good  idea  to  check  the  facts? 

What  are  the  facts  cxincernlng  this  elec- 
tion? 

In  January  1966 — seven  months  after  as- 
suming power — Prime  Minister  Ky  an- 
nounced his  government's  intention  to  seek 
constitutional,  representative  government  by 
the  end  of  1967.  That  schedule  has  been 
adhered  to. 

In  September  of  last  year,  elections  were 
carried  out  for  a  Constituent  Assembly  to 
draft  a  constitution.  In  those  elections  some 
532  candidates  competed  for  117  seat3.  Some 
4.3  million  people  voted — or  over  80  per  cent 
of  those  registered— despite  calculated  terror 
and  disruption  on  the  part  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

Despite  predictions  that  It  could  not  be 
done,  the  Constituent  Assembly — after  open 
and  often  angry  debate — completed  a  draft 
constitution  within  the  stipulated  period  of 
Blx  months.  Despite  predictions  that  it  would 
never  do  so,  the  Vietnamese  government  pro- 
mulgated that  constitution  without  change 
on  April  1  of  this  year. 

In  accordance  with  tiie  transitional  provi- 
sions of  the  new  constitution,  the  Assembly 
prepared  dr:-ift  election  laws  for  the  Presi- 
dential and  legislative  elections.  These  laws 
provide  for  all  normal  safeguards  for  a  free 
election,  including  full  and  equal  represen- 
tation by  all  candid  ites  in  campaign  activi- 
ties. In  vote-counting  and  election  supervi- 
sion. 

This  Sunday.  Presidential  and  Upper  House 
elections  will  be  held.  Lower  House  elections 
will  take  pl^'ce  October  22. 

For  the  Presidential  election,  no  less  than 
19  slates  filed.  One  dropped  out  and  seven 
were  disqualified  by  the  Assembly  mot  by 
the  ruling  directorate),  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons under  the  elected  Assembly's  own 
ground  rules.  This  leaves  11  slates  In  the 
running. 

For  the  Upper  House,  64  slates  filed  Of 
these.  16  were  disqualified  for  failing  to  meet 
reqtiirements  of  the  election  law.  This  leaves 
48  slates  remaining,  or  480  candidates,  of- 
fering a  wide  choice  of  perrons  from  all  sects 
and  non-Communist  political  persuasion, 
for  the  64  Senate  seats. 

In  addition  to  thr>se  political  developments 
at  the  national  level,  elections  have  al?o  been 
taking  plnce  at  the  local  level.  Election.?  for 
vlllatre  councilors  were  held  on  successive 
Sundays  In  April.  Some  77  per  cent  of  the 
registered  electorate  in  the  villages  voted — 
some  2.5  million  people. 

There  were  12,719  candidates  for  the  8.948 
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seats  on  these  councils.  The  Viet  Cong  re- 
sponded to  the  village  elections  by  threaten- 
ing voters  and  by  killing  12  and  kidnaping 
31  candidates. 

In  May  and  June  elections  were  held  on 
successive  Sundays  for  hamlet  chiefs.  Some 
78  per  cent  of  those  registered  for  these  elec- 
tions voted— some  2.3  million  people.  Some 
4,476  hamlet  chiefs  and  507  assistant  hamlet 
chiefs  were  elected  from  among  11,643  can- 
didates. The  Viet  Cong  harrassed  voters  and 
polUng  places  and  assassinated  two  hamlet 
chiefs.  By  the  end  of  this  year  about  half 
of  south  Vietnam's  hamlets  will  have  held 
elections  for  their  local  leadership. 

Now,  In  the  important  presidential  elec- 
tion, there  is  no  question  that  the  Thieu-Ky 
ticket  enjoys  an  advantage  because  it  is  in 
power  .  .  .  because  It  Is  by  far  the  best 
known  of  the  11  Presidential  slates  .  .  . 
and  because  Its  opposition  Is  divided  and 
fragmented. 

Yet,  according  to  the  reports  filed  by  our 
diplomatic  and  other  representatives  In 
South  Vietnam,  their  election  Is  by  no  means 
a  sure  thing. 

There  has  been  criticism  here,  and  in 
South  Vietnam,  of  press  censorship.  But 
since  July  21  there  has  been  no  censorship: 
numerous  articles  have  been  published  which 
are  critical  of  the  present  government;  and 
all  candidates'  views  have  been  given  cover- 
age. 


There  have  been  claims  that  some  of  the 
candidates  have  been  harassed.  Yet.  our 
observers  can  find  no  solid  evidence  of  this. 
The  Government  of  South  Vietnam — per- 
haps because  of  expressed  concern  on  this 
point — has  gone  beyond  the  legal  require- 
ments to  see  that  each  candidate  has  gotten 
a  full  hearing. 

Free  transportation  (not  required  by  law), 
free  radio-TV  time,  and  even  campaifrn  funds 
have  been  provided  to  each  candidate.  Post- 
ers and  leaflets  for  each  candidate  have  been 
printed  at  government  expense.  Needless  to 
say,  these  are  things  that  in  the  United 
States  would  be  the  responsibility  of  each 
candidate  to  do  for  himself. 

What  have  been  the  Issues  In  the  cam- 
paign? Much  of  thejcampalgnlng  has  focused 
on  criticism  of  the  government  and  the 
Thleu-Kv  ticket. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  debate  on 
economic  and  social  development — and  on 
the  best  way  to  find  peace. 

Most  of  the  candidates  advocate  negotia- 
tions with  Hanoi  and  some  accept  the  Idea 
of  informal  discussions  with  the  Viet  Cong. 
However,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  can- 
didates' individual  personalities  seem  to  be 
playing  as  important  a  role  as  anything  else. 
What  is  our  Interest  In  this  election? 
There  is  no  doubt  we  have  a  stake  in  It. 
We  have  always  believed — and  the  docu- 
ments and  broadcasts  show  that  Hanoi  be- 
lieves—that a  popularly-elected,  representa- 
tlve  government  in  Saigon  could  be  a  power- 
ful and  positive  antidote  to  the  pressure, 
terror  and  propaganda  of  the  Viet  Cong, 

And  we  as  a  government,  have  made  It 
crystal  clear  that,  In  our  view,  any  subversion 
of  the  electoral  process— any  denial  of  the 
chance  for  democratic  government  In  South 
Vietnam— would  be  a  setback  on  the  road  to 
progress  and  to  peace. 

Last  week  President  Johnson  appointed  a 
distinguished  group  of  Americans— a  cross- 
section  of  the  leadership  community  in  this 
country— to  go  out  to  South  Vietnam  and 
take  a  first-hand  look  at  the  elections  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people.  That  delega- 
tion is  now  In  Vietnam, 

Other  nations  are  also  sending  observers- 
Including  Japan.  Australia.  Laos,  New  Zea- 
land. Belgium.  Turkey,  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea  so  far. 

And  the  election  will,  of  course,  be  ob- 
served and  covered  by  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can and  other  reporters. 

But  until   those  reports  come  in,  I  sug- 
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gest  that  It  Is  time  for  some  restraint  and 
some  application  of  a  sense  of  perspective 
by  those  who  would  pre-Judge  those  elec- 
tions. 

I  think,  in  short,  it  is  time  for  a  Morato- 
rium on  Hasty  Impressions  and  Galloping 
Conclusions. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  watch,  to  wait,  and  to 
listen. 

Finally,  may  1  say  this: 

Self-determination  has  been  one  of  otu- 
foremost  objectives  in  South  Vietnam.  Amer- 
icans are  entitled  to  feel  a  considerable 
amount  of  satisfaction  because  of  the  very 
fact  that  elections  will  be  held  on  Sunday. 
Regardless  of  who  wins,  regardless  of 
whether  any  candidate  gets  a  clear  majority 
of  the  vote,  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
have  participated  in  a  nation-wide  election 
campaign.  Despite  terrorist  intimidation, 
voter  registration  Is  at  an  all-time  high.  The 
neople  have  heard  vital  national  Issues  pub- 
licly debated.  On  Sunday  they  will  express 
their  will  at  the  polling  places. 

Once  It  Is  acquired,  the  habit  of  self- 
determination  Is  hard  to  overcome.  But  it 
also  requires  a  lot  of  maturing  before  it  pro- 
vides a  stable  foundation  for  democracy. 

Lest  we  forget,  our  own  history  offers  some 
valuable  perspective  on  the  growth  pains 
that  go  with  self-determination.  Our  Articles 
of  Confederation  were  adopted  In  177*.  but  it 
was  over  four  years  beiore  all  states  had 
ratified  them.  Meanwhile  a  good  share  of 
General  Washington's  Continental  Army  had 
deserted,  and  at  least  a  third  of  the  popu- 
lation thought  the  whole  idea  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  a  bad  one. 

The  Confederation  had  serious  flaws,  so  in 
1778  delegates  from  each  state  were  Invited 
to  Philadelphia  to  make  a  fresh  start.  The 
first  29  delegates  assembled  a  week  and  a  half 
after  the  appointed  time. 

It  was  several  weeks  before  all  5o  delegates 
had  appeared,  and  Rhode  Island  never  did 
send  a  delegation.  .^,      ^     ,,. 

By  September  15,  1778.  when  the  draft 
Constitution  was  voted  on,  13  delegates  had 
gone  home.  Three  more  refused  to  sign. 
Rhode  Island  refused  to  Join  the  Union  for 
three  vears. 

It  wasn't  until  1865  that  we  were  really 
sure  we  were  In  business  as  one  nation. 

So  even  if  Sunday's  election  proves  to  be 
an  unqualified  triumph  of  popular  govern- 
ment .  .  .  even  if  the  sternest  of  the  skeptics 
Is  proved  completely  wrong,  that  election  will 
be  only  one  more  tortuous  step— an  impor- 
tant one,  to  be  sure — on  the  road  to  self- 
determination  and  to  peace  In  Vietnam. 

We  are  dealing  there  with  a  struggle  that 
has  been  vears  In  the  making  and  that  is 
being  waged  not  Just  militarily,  but  above 
all  socially,  politically,  economically  and 
psychologically. 

And  we  are  dealing  with  an  adversary 
who— according  to  all  our  information— still 
eenulnelv  believes  that  time  Is  on  his  side 
an  adversary  who.  despite  his  military 
setback  after  setback,  still  believes  that  we 
must  ultlmatelv  tire  and  withdraw.  And  that 
Is  why  he  wlU  not  come  to  the  conference 
table. 

Our  hearts  cry  out  at  the  human  and 
material  loss  we  see  in  Vietnam.  All  of  us 
desperately  want  an  end  to  the  struggle. 

But,  despite  these  feelings,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  persevere,  choosing  neither  the 
reckless  and  irresponsible  choices  of  massive 
escalation  nor  of  withdrawal— but  sticking 
with  the  difficult  but  necessary  middle  course 
which  can  finally  bring  the  conflict  to  a  just 
and  peaceful  end. 

I  am  talking  of  the  middle  course  which 
means  keeping  tirelcs'Jy  day-by-day  at  the 
business  of  meeting  and  defeating  the  enemy 
forces  ...  of  building  security  and  a  better 
standard  of  living  In  the  Vietnamese  coun- 
tryside ...  of  tirelessly  seeking  honorable 
negotiation,  until  one  day  our  adversary  real- 
izes that  time  Is  "Of  on  his  side. 


Yes,  we  must  persevere. 
For  what  Is  at  stake  in  Vietnam  is  more 
than  the  fate  of  one  nation.  It  Is  the  fate 
of  a  long-standing  American  Involvement  In 
Asia  which  goes  back  at  least  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor. 

We  have  been  Involved  In  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  non-Communist  nations  of. 
Asia,  both  on  a  national  and  regional  basis. 
We  have  been  Involved  In  building  the 
freedom  and  Independence  of  those  nations. 
We  have  been  Involved  in  preventing  the 
expansion  of  Asian  communism  through  ei- 
ther subversion  or  open  aggression. 

And  I  believe  our  involvement  has  been 
right. 

Due  In  large  part  to  our  involvement  ana 
protection.  Japan  Is  a  staunchly  democratic 
nation,  and  among  the  great  economic  pow- 
ers of  the  world. 

Aggression  has  been  repelled  In  South  Ko- 
rea. Korea's  economy  Is  flourishing. 

The  Republic  of  China  is  self-sustaining, 
no  longer  depends  upon  American  foreign 
aid.  and  is  extending  aid  to  others  around 
the  world. 

The  FhlUpplnes  is  a  dynamic,  developing 
democracy. 

The  people  of  Indonesia  have  opted  against 
communism,  against  expansionism,  and  for 
peaceful  national  development. 

Thailand  is  a  flourishing  and  developing 
nation. 

Burma.  Cambodia,  Laos.  Malaysia.  Singa- 
pore— all  are  Independent,  all  are  develop- 
ing. 

And  all  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  are 
working  together  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
unknown  only  a  few  years  ago. 

None  of  these  nations  Is  a  mirror  Image  of 
America.  None  wants  to  be. 

Nor  can  we  claim  all  the  credit  for  their 
successes. 

But  I  have  talked  first-hand  and  face-to- 
face  with  the  leaders  and  the  people  of  the 
nations  of  non-Communist  Southeast  Asia. 
Without  exception,  they  have  told  me  that. 
If  we  fall  and  withdraw  In  Vietnam,  they 
cannot  help  but  fear  for  their  own  safety  and 
independence  In  the  future  And  the  pres- 
sures would  be  great  for  them  to  come  to  ac- 
commodation with  those  who  would  have 
their  way  In  Asia  by  subversion  and  force. 

Lee  Kuan  Yew.  the  non-aligned  Prime 
Minister  of  Singapore,  summed  It  up  when 
he  said  recently: 

"I  feel  the  fate  of  Asia — South  and  South- 
east Asia— will  be  decided  In  the  next  few 
years  bv  what  happens  In  Vietnam." 

A  senior  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  wrote  the  following  after  a  recent  tour 
of  Southeast  Asia: 

"Non-Communist  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia  appear  to  be  more  confident  about  the 
future  as  a  result  of  the  United  States'  stand 
in  Vietnam  and  the  political  convulsions  In 
Peking.  ...  ^  ,, 

"The  officials  (In  these  countries)  believe 
that  in  the  pause  occasioned  by  allied  resist- 
ance in  Vietnam  and  Communist  China's 
turmoil,  this  area  can  be  strengthened  to 
the  point  of  successful  resistance  to  political 
subversion  and  economic  pressures." 

I  believe  that  what  those  Southeast  Asia 
officials  have  said  Is.  In  all  probability,  true. 
In  any  case.  I  believe  the  risks- to  all  that 
has  been  achieved  In  Asia  since  World  War 
II— are  far  too  great  to  act  on  any  other 
assumption. 

To  act  otherwise,  and  to  be  proved  wrong, 
would  go  down  as  one  of  the  massive  blun- 
ders In  history. 

Lastly,  a  personal  word. 
These  are  difficult  times  for  America — both 
at  home  and  In  the  world. 

Otu-  achievements  surround  us — unprece- 
dented prosperity— our  increasing  mastery  of 
technology  .  .  .  progress  In  slowing  down 
the  nuclear  arms  race  ...  a  Western  world 
that  has  raised  it-self  frcm  World  War 
11  .  .  .  social  progress  In  our  nation. 
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On  all  sides  we  see  the  evidence  of  what 
we  have  done,  and  we  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  It. 

Yet  the  satisfactions  seem  somehow  to  be 
missing.  For.  at  the  same  time,  for  Instance. 
we  bear  the  pain  of  Vietnam  and  of  the 
disturbances^  In  our  cities.  And  there  Is  the 
Inescapable  feeling  that — no  matter  what  we 
do — we  shall  be  surrounded  by  problems  for 
as  far  ahead  as  we  can  see. 

I  wish  r  could  tell  you  that  were  not  so. 
But  I  cannot.  For  that  Is  the  way  It  Is. 

Yes.  there  Is  no  Immediate  end  to  our 
problems  In  sight. 

But  one  thing  Is  certain:  We  will  not  find 
peace  In  Vietnam,  nor  will  we  build  better 
American  cities,  simply  by  p.ppllcatlons  of 
money  or  of  power.  For  If  money  or  power 
were  enough,  we  would  long  since  have  solved 
those  problems. 

No.  we  shall  need  the  qualities  that  have 
always  pulled  this  nation  through  Its  trials. 

We  .shall  need  courage.  We  shall  need 
patience.  We  shall  need  confidence.  We  shall 
need  humility  and  understanding.  We  shall 
need  hope. 

And.  above  all.  we  shall  ne«d  faith — and  If 
we  persevere.  I  believe  that  the  problems  of 
today  can  be  the  victories  of  tomorrow,  and 
that  the  future  can  Ue  open  ahead. 


BRAINWASHING 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  much  of  late  about  the  subject  of 
brainwashing.  Governor  Romney,  of 
course,  has  been  the  focal  point  of  this 
subject  because  of  hi|  contention  that  he 
himself  had  been  brainwashed  on  the 
subject  of  the  Vietnam  war,  the  conduct 
of  which  he  has  chosen  to  criticize  in 
recent  days  or  weeks. 

The  Governor  is  not  alone,  of  course. 
Amonf?  the  other  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans who  have  articulated  their  vacilla- 
tion Is  Gen.  James  Gavin,  who  in  the 
course  of  a  year  has  switched  his  position 
approximately  180  degrees.  One  might 
well  ask.  Mr.  President.  Who  has  "brain- 
washed" the  General?  Certainly  not  the 
President,  nor  General  Westmoreland, 
nor  Secretary  McNamara. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  extracts  from 
General  Gavin's  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1966.  and  asaln  on  February  21. 
1967.  which.  I  believe.  Illustrates  the 
point  made  here. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Exhibit  1:  General  James  Gavin,  testify- 
ing before  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. February  8,  1966 : 

"Senator  Stmincton.  The  editors  |of  Har- 
per-3  magazine,  advertising  a  critique  of 
American  policy  in  Vietnam  by  General 
Gavin)  say.  'He  urges  the  stopping  of  our 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam':   is  th.at  true?" 

"General  Gavtn.  No:   It  Is  not  true." 

"Senator  Stmincton.  Then  they  say  you 
want  'a  halt  In  the  escalation  of  the  ground 
war."  Is  that  true?" 

"General  O-win.  No;  It  Is  not  true."    , 

"Senator  Symington.  Then  they  &y  you 
recommend-  'withdrawal  of  American  troops 
to  defend  a  limited  number  of  enclaves 
along  the  South  Vietnamese  coast:'  is  that 
true?" 

"General  Gavtn  Not  true." 

"Senator  Stmincton.  I  wonder  why  the 
editors  were  deceived  as  to  what  your 
thoughts  were?" 

"General  Gavin.  I  do  not  fcnow.  I  suggest 
you   bring  the  editor   In   here   and   talk   to 


him."  (Hearings  on  S.  2793,  89tli  Congress, 
2d  Session,  pp.  271-272.) 

Exhibit  2:  General  Gavin,  testifying  be- 
fore Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conmilttee. 
February  21.  1967: 

"General  Gavin.  First.  I  opposed  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  at  the  last  hearings, 
and  I  still  oppose  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  I  think  the  bombing  should  be 
stopped."  (Hearings  on  "Conflicts  between 
United  States  Capabilities  and  Foreign  Com- 
mitments," Committee  offprint,  p.  22.) 


VIETNAM  WALL 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  week  Secretary  of  Defense 
f  McNamara  announced  plans  to  construct 
va  barrier  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  Tills  is  good  news  to  those  of 
us  who  believe  that  the  war,  by  its  very 
nature,  must  be  won  In  the  south. 

The  Defense  Department's  own  figures 
indicate  that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  there  has  been  an  increase  in  enemy 
forces  in  spite  of  losses,  and  that  U.S. 
forces  iiave  suffered  nearly  twice  as 
many  casualties  as  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  have  Incurred.  The  need,  tlien,  of 
an  effective  barrier  is  clear,  and  nowhere 
has  the  case  for  it  been  better  made 
than  in  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  Times-News. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Au- 
gust 25-26  editorial,  entitled  "Vietnam 
Wall,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam  Wall 

Unbelievable  as  It  may  sound,  the  great 
national  debate  now  raging  between  the 
bomb-less  and  bomb-more  partisans  may  be 
entirely  academic  to  the  people  who  will  be 
most  directly  affected  by  Its  outcome. 

According  to  some  observers  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  the  North  Vietnamese  long  ago 
wrote  off  Hanoi.  Haiphong  and  every  other 
modem  industrial  and  transportation  target 
the  nation  possesses. 

Whether  or  not  the  port  of  Haiphong  Is 
eventually  sealed,  whether  or  not  the  North 
Vietnamese  air  force  Is  completely  knocked 
out  of  action  and  Its  bases  destroyed,  whether 
or  not  all  bombing  restrictions  are  lifted,  the 
air  war  will  have  little  effect  on  the  course 
of  the  real  war  on  the  ground,  according  to 
this  assessment  of  North  Vietnamese  strat- 
egy. 

For  this  Is  not  a  war  pitting  the  Industrial 
might  of  two  nations  against  one  another.  It 
is  a  war  being  fought  by  small  units  of  sol- 
diers using  small  arms  In  small-scale  actions 
in  which  a  small  nation  has.  so  far.  shown 
Itself  capable  of  slugging  It  out  with  the 
largest. 

No  amount  of  bombing  can  hope  to  stop 
the  movement  of  men  and  material  needed 
to  keep  this  kind  of  war  going.  Only  Inva- 
sion of  North  Vietnam — something  no  one 
has  seriously  proposed  as  yet — and  actual 
seizure  of  the  Infiltration  routes  Into  South 
Vietnam  could  do  that. 

But  even  then,  the  upshot  would  likely  be 
to  convert  what  Is  now  a  guerrilla  war  In  only 
half  the  country  Into  an  even  more  bitterly 
contested  guerrilla  war  involving  both  Viet- 
nams — with  the  added  nightmare  of  military 
Infiltration  from  Red  China. 

There  may  be  another  alternative,  how- 
ever— to  build  a  wall  of  steel  and  flesh,  guns 
and  mines  and  detection  devices  around  the 
border  of  South  Vietnam  to  plug  these  In- 
filtration holes. 

Up  till  now.  the  Idea  has  been  rejected  as 
too  difficult,  too  Impractical,  too  costly,  re- 
quiring too  many  m^n. 


The  bombing  Is  hurting  North  Vietnam,  we 
are  constantly  told.  Yet  the  level  of  rein- 
forcement In  the  south  constantly  rises,  as 
does  the  need  for  more  and  more  U.S.  troops 
to  counter  It. 

It  Is  at  least  possible  that  If  some  of  the 
terrific  effort  and  expense  that  are  being  de- 
voted to  blistering  the  North  Vietnamese 
countryside  were  put  Into  fashioning  an  ef- 
fective barrier  between  north  and  south,  the 
question  of  bombing  would  become  academic 
In  Washington  as  well  as  Hanoi. 


ATTACK  RURAL  POVERTY 
WHERE  IT  IS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
speaking  at  a  State  Farmers  Union  con- 
vention In  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  recently. 
President  Tony  T.  Dechant.  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  proposed  that  city 
riots  be  dealt  with  at  their  sources,  and 
pointed  out  that  one  source  is  low  farm 
prices  and  neglect  of  rural  America. 

Failure  of  rural  areas  to  support  their 
own  population  growth  has  resulted  in 
the  migration  of  15  million  persons  from 
rural  to  urban  America  since  1950.  Presi- 
dent Dechant  said: 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  rioters  are 
displaced  farm  people.  I  am  saying  that  mass 
migration  from  the  farms  have  greatly  over- 
taxed the  resources  and  facilities  of  the 
cities,  which  for  many  years  have  fallen 
short,  of  meeting  the  needs  of  their  people. 

Dechant  cautions  that  unless  there  Ir. 
an  improvement  in  the  agricultural  situ- 
ation, the  migration  will  continue. 

The  fact  that  big  city  papere  are  run- 
ning stories  this  summer  about  city  riots 
and  large,  corporate  entries  into  farming 
are  sis^nificant.  he  said,  because  both 
have  to  do  with  the  same  problem. 

If  the  corporations  are  successful  In  tak- 
ing over  agriculture,  they  will  pu.sh  hundreds 
of  thousands  more  off  the  land  each  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Dechant's  interesting  address  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Remarks  of  Tont  T.  Dechant  at  the  Statk 

Convention    op    the    Arkansas    F.armers 

Union.  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  August  22,  1967 

A  few  days  ago  the  Wall  Street  Journal  ran 
a  front-page  story  that  concluded  that  the 
Independent  farmer  has  neither  the  money 
nor  the  know-how  to  compete  with  the  vast 
corporations  trying  to  take  over  farming. 

A  factory-ln-the-field  agriculture,  It  said. 
Is  Inevitable. 

Another  national  newspaper,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  ran  a  story  the  same  week 
Unking  this  summer's  big  city  riots  with  the 
In-mlgratlon  of  poor  and  jobless  rural  people. 

Continuing  to  Jam  500.000  rural  people  Into 
hot  and  overcrowded  ghettos  every  year,  It 
Indicates,  mi.kes  rioting  Inevitable. 

The  fact  that  these  stories  appeared  at 
about  the  same  time  Is  no  coincidence.  Both 
reflect  the  unsettling  symptoms  of  the  most 
serious  domestic  problem  of  our  time  .  .  . 
the  steady  decay  of  the  economic  and  social 
fabric  of  rural  America.  This  problem  Is  both 
neglected  and  wldely-^tolsunderstood. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  other  farm 
groups  do  not  rise  up  and  demand  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  stop  the  rush  of  non-farm 
Interests  Into  agriculture.  Don't  they  recog- 
nize the  consequences  of  a  national  policy 
that  undermines  the  Independent  farmer  and 
pushes  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  off 
the  land  every  year? 
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It  also  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  big 
city  mayors,  and  urban-oriented  organiza- 
tions. Ignore  rural  problems  when  they  try  to 
find  out  why  more  ghettos  erupt  Into  vio- 
lence every  summer. 

All  we  get  from  big  city  spokesmen  .  .  . 
and  from  most  politicians  .  .  .  are  demands 
for  more  billions  to  pay  for  badly  needed 
housing,  schools  and  Jobs  In  the  cities.  These 
demands  for  billlon-doUar  cures  get  wide- 
spread public  attention  while  much  more 
modest  proposals  for  rural  America  are  vir- 
tually Ignored. 

Too  few  people  realize  that  a  little  patent 
medicine  applied  in  the  country  the  past 
few  years  would  have  prevented  the  need  for 
most  of  this  major  surgery  In  the  cities  And 
few  realize  that  there's  still  time  to  apply 
some  of  these  simple  remedies  In  rural  areas 
now. 

For  much  too  long.  Congress  has  been 
slipping  a  little  rural  development  Into  leg- 
Istetlve  projxjsals  for  the  big  city  pro- 
grams .  .  .  but  doing  It  only  as  a  sop  to  get 
a  few  rural  votes. 

When  will  people  realize  that  this  Isn't 
a  problem  that  deserves  the  "sop"  treat- 
ment? When  will  they  realize  that  rural 
development  and  adequate  farm  Income  are 
also  Important  to  the  cities  .  .  .  and  that 
we  have  an  opportunity,  through  rural  pro- 
grams, to  change  the  future  of  this  country? 

We  need  help  In  getting  this  message 
across  to  the  troubled  policymakers  In 
Washington  ...  to  government  people  at 
the  State  Capitols  .  .  .  and  to  officials  In 
ihe  City  Halls  of  our  metropolitan  centers. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  here  to  a  rural  leader 
who  is  as  effective  as  anyone  I  know  In  get- 
ting this  message  across  .  .  .  who  Is  unwill- 
ing to  settle  for  low  farm  prices  or  the  "sop" 
treatment  on  rural  development. 

That  man  Is  "Red"  Johnson,  your  presi- 
dent and  a  rural  development  leader  who  Is 
way  ahead  of  his  time.  His  appointment  to 
the  President's  Commission  on  Rural  Pov- 
erty speaks  for  his  reputation  in  this  area. 

Red  knows,  as  you  do,  what  corporate 
Interests  have  already  done  In  one  area  of 
agriculture — broiler  production.  He  knows 
how  independent  producers  were  squeezed 
out.  one  way  or  another,  by  the  Arkansas 
Valley  Industries  and  Ralston  Purina  take- 
over right  here  In  Arkansas. 

He  has  seen,  as  you  have,  the  thousands 
of  poor  and  Jobless  folks  from  rural  Arkan- 
sas move  on  to  St.  Louis,  or  Chicago,  or  De- 
troit, in  search  of  a  better  life.  And  the 
young  people  going  off  to  the  city  and  never 
returning. 

He  recognized,  long  before  most  people. 
that  this  would  lead  to  serious  trouble  .  .  . 
for  the  cities,  for  rural  Arkansas,  and  for 
agriculture. 

The  Arkansas  Farmers  Union  Is  recognized 
as  an  organization  that  faces  up  to  this 
situation  .  .  .  that  leads  In  showing  how 
local  people,  using  government  programs, 
can  deal  effectively  with  this  serious  rural 
problem. 

It  also  has  convinced  the  public  here  In 
Arkansas  that  this  fight  cannot  be  waged 
on  a  single  front.  It  Insists  that  rural  de- 
velopment, good  farm  prices,  and  "quality 
of  life"  programs  all  are  necessary  to  re- 
verse the  out-migration  of  a  state. 

The  list  of  rural  opportunity  programs 
launched  here  Is  Imaginative  and  Impres- 
sive .  .  .  on-the-job  training.  Green  Thumb, 
CASA.  farm  worker  retraining,  and  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps. 

Yuu  know  the  continuous  siphoning  off  of 
rural  wage  earners  loads  the  independent 
farmer  (who  Is  usually  In  a  community  with 
no  Industrial  tax  base)  with  a  bigger  and 
bigger  share  of  the  cost  of  public  programs. 
This  simply  means  he's  hit  with  regressive 
taxation  .  .  property  and  sales  taxes  .  .  . 
that  go  higher  and  higher. 

This  Is  what  makes  local  and  state  solu- 
tions to  rural  problems  a  near  Impossibility 


.  .  .  makes  upgrading  of  schools  and  other 
public  facilities  such  a  burden  .  .  .  and  makes 
it  so  Important  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
mer.t  assume  more  responsibility  for  stopping 
this  wholesale  migration  to  the  cities. 

This  isn't  just  an  Arkansas  problem.  This 
drain  of  human  resources,  going  on  through- 
out rural  America,  is  behind  much  of  the 
sickness  In  our  biggest  cities.  The  rebellion 
in  the  ghettos,  which  Is  tearing  at  the  foun- 
dations of  our  society,  has  its  roots  in  the 
neglect  of  rural  communities  and  of  the  farm 
economy. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  rioters  are 
displaced  farm  people.  I  am  saying  that  mass 
migrations  from  the  farm  are  taxing  the 
facilities  and  resources  of  the  cities,  which 
for  years  have  fallen  short  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  people. 

The  refugees  from  rural  America,  including 
many  who  left  dairy  farms  or  small-town 
businesses  or  a  job  that  was  too  seasonal, 
add  to  the  pressure  for  city  Jobs.  They  com- 
pete for  housing,  schools  and  recreation 
space  .  .  .  all  too  short  In  supply.  They  in- 
crease the  drain  on  city  water  and  help  over- 
load sewage  disposal  systems.  Tiiey  push 
others  Into  the  welfare  rolls,  or  may  even  end 
up  there  themselves. 

City  governments  can't  cope  with  these 
problems,  mainly  because  they're  unable  to 
tax  themselves  enough  to  carry  such  an  added 
burden. 

I  think  the  Washington  Post  recently  said 
best  what  I  am  trying  to  sar:  ; 

"Our  urban  society  Is  now  finding  that  the 
rural  labor  surplus  is  the  most  formidable 
of  all  farm  surpluses.  It  might  have  been 
cheaper  If  we  had  dealt  with  rural  poverty 
m  the  countryside  Instead  of  moving  It  Into 
the  cities  and  transforming  It  into  urban 
poverty.  It  might  be  easier  to  attack  rural 
misery  where  It  Is  rather  than  move  It  to 
town." 

It  makes  sense,  then,  to  talk  about  direct 
action  to  reverse  this  country-to-clty  move- 
ment .  .  .  this  upheaval  that  since  1950  has 
sent  15  million  people  to  the  city  to  find 
jobs  and  enjoy  what  they  thought  would  be 
a  better  life. 

For  a  good  many,  however,  we  know  that 
this  search  was  In  vain.  They  were  Ill- 
equipped  to  take  advantage  of  city  oppor- 
tunities. Few  could  adjust  to  the  Impersonal 
tempo  of  city  living.  And  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  ended  up  living  under-em- 
ployed, or  unemployed.  In  the  slum  sections 
of  our  cities. 

They  are  piled  In  with  the  70  percent  of  our 
people  who  now  live  on  only  1  percent  of 
the  land.  And.  even  worse,  they  probably 
will  be  Joined  in  the  next  35  years  by  another 
100  million  people,  giving  us  vast  metro- 
politan complexes  covering  most  of  the  coast- 
line of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Gulf,  and  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

It  should  be  clear  to  almost  anyone  that 
our  countrv  Is  stumbling  along  the  policy 
path  that  leads  to  all  this.  It  Is  up  to  us  In 
Farmers  Union,  and  others  who  believe  and 
feel  as  we  do,  to  get  some  help  In  revitalizing 
and  recapitalizing  both  agriculture  and  rural 
America. 

Pimdamental  In  rural  revltallzatlon  is  a 
basic  farm  price  structure  that  will  put  some 
dollars  back  Into  the  rural  economy  .  .  . 
and  make  It  possible  for  farmers  to  compete 
with  the  big  corporate  Interests  trying  to 
take  over  farming. 

We  need  strong  supply-management  pro- 
prams.  Increased  bargaining  power  for  pro- 
ducers, and  a  fair  price  for  commodities  pro- 
duced for  export. 

We're  unwilling  to  accept  below  parity 
prices  for  increasing  production  for  such 
priority  national  needs  as  restoring  our  food 
and  fiber  reserves  to  adequate  levels  .  .  . 
and  for  providing  commodities  to  implement 
our  foreign  policy. 

That's  why  we  are  opposing  more  produc- 


tion right  now  ...  In  cotton,  for  example. 
and  a  few  weeks  ago  In  wheat. 

Moft  agricultural  economists  aren't  happy 
anvmore  unless  they're  cooking  up  some  new 
way  to  squeeze  all  the  so-called  "inefficient 
producers"  out  of  farming.  They  defend  be- 
low parity  prices  by  arguing  that,  in  a  few 
years,  many  of  the  farmers  working  today 
will  no  longer  be  needed  anyway. 

No  other  group  is  asked  to  contribute  es- 
sential goods  and  services  without  an  equi- 
table return  In  the  name  of  "Increased  effi- 
ciency '  or  as  a  way  of  cutting  the  size  of 
an  industry  work  force. 

We  don't  find  labor  economists  telling  fac- 
tory workers  they  should  accept  substandard 
wages  Just  because  automation  Is  gradually 
cutting  Into  the  size  of  the  blue  collar  work- 
ing force.  And  there's  no  reason  why  they 
should. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  shirking 
its  responsibility  in  insisting  that  price  and 
Income  stabilization  should  be  assured  only 
to  farms  with  sales  of  $10,000  a  year  or 
more  .  .  .  with  rural  community  develop- 
ment provided  to  help  provide  Income  for  all 
others  on  the  land. 

This  nullifies  the  opportunity  of  two- 
thirds  of  our  farm  people  for  fair  prices  and 
parity  of  Income. 

The  fact  Is,  however,  that  we  have  neither 
parity  prices  nor  adequately  funded  rural 
programs.  Congress  has  rejected  our  request 
for  funding  of  commodity  programs  at  the 
higher  limits  the  law  allows  .  .  .  and  Is  un- 
willing to  adequately  fund  the  rural  pro- 
grams that  we  know  will  work  in  rural 
America. 

Although  we  know  there  will  be  fewer 
farmers  in  the  future,  the  number  of  people 
engaged  in  agriculture  may  actually  Increase. 
Most  of  our  agricultural  workers  can  and 
should  remain  in  rural  areas.  We  can  help 
them  to  do  so  by  encouraging  plants  that 
process  and  ship  agricultural  conamodltles  to 
locate  In  small  towns  and  cities,  slowing  this 
uneconomical  concentration  in  high-cost 
metropolitan  areas. 

Along  with  that  we  need  recapitalization 
and  revltallzatlon  of  rural  communities  to 
turn  them  into  places  people  will  want  to 
live.  That  means  better  schools,  dependable 
water  supplies,  community  health  facilities, 
good  housing,  and  adequate  recreational  out- 
lets. 

Such  Increasingly  scarce  item.^  as  clean  air, 
open  spaces,  and  "lack  of  tension  and  con- 
gestion are  there  already. 

We  support  the  concept  of  multi-county 
rural  development  that  is  being  pushed  by 
Secretary  OrvlUe  Freeman.  This  Involves 
planned  development  of  community  facilities 
by  people  in  a  natural  trade  area  .  .  .  pool- 
ing their  resources  to  get  the  population  and 
tax  base  necessary  to  support  hospitals,  col- 
leges and  other  good  public  services. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  every  small 
town,  rural  service  center,  or  farm  commu- 
nity can  meet,  single-handedly,  all  the  com- 
plex needs  of  society.  Without  good  highways 
and  telephone  services.  It  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  and  money  to  even  try. 

Farmers  Union  is  working  hard  to  help 
convince  Congress  it  should  provide  820  mil- 
lion to  help  rural  people  start  this  multl- 
countv  planning  effort. 

And,  finally,  we  need  a  massive  infusion  of 
capital  into"  agriculture  .  .  .  and  on  this 
front  the  supply  of  credit  from  commercial 
banks  and  other  traditional  sources  of  money 
is  inadequate  beyond  description.  High  in- 
terest rates  and  tight  money  make  the  prob- 
lem even  worse. 

But.  even  In  normal  times,  credit  is  a 
problem  because  the  banks  that  have  served 
small  communities  for  so  long  don't  see 
much  future  in  rural  America  as  it  is  now 
many  feel  there's  too  much  risk  In  back- 
ing the  low-profit  independent  farmer  with 
his  high  costs  and  low  prices. 

It  Is  this  lack  of  local  and  farm-generated 
capital,  probably  more  than  any  other  factor. 
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that  '.s  creating  the  vacuum  that  permits 
huge  bilhon-dollar  corporations  to  move  Into 
agriculture 

We  must  find  new  ways  to  assure  Inde- 
pendent ffirm  operators  that  they  will  have 
the  cap:t:il  to  modernize  and  take  advantage 
of  available  technology  ...  to  get  this  money 
without  becoming  beholden  to  a  rich,  off- 
farm  interest  or  corporation  ...  or  the  fam- 
ily farm  system  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
pist. 

We  afked  Congress  this  spring  to  give  the 
Farmers  Heme  Administration  another  bil- 
lion dollars  to  provide  adequate  credit  for 
both  farm  operations  and  for  niral  programs. 
It  was  kind  of  a  lonesome  experience  on 
Capitol  HlU  be:ause  very  few  of  those  who 
should  have  been  in  the  front  line  came  In 
to  help  us.  As  a  result,  we  didn't  get  the 
money. 

This  has  been  an  outline  of  some  of  the 
things  we  need  so  desperately  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. B'.u  n-.ost  of  all.  at  this  point  in  history, 
we  need  a  better  underst.andmg  by  the  pub- 
lic of  the  relationship  between  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  cities  and  the  lon^'-time  neglect 
of  agriculture  and  of  rural  America. 

If  the  public  understands  that  riots  stem 
from  the  mass  migration  to  the  cities  .  .  . 
that  we  can't  keep  pUing  more  and  more  peo- 
ple into  the  ghettos  .  .  .  that  rural  areas  can 
and  must  be  recapitalized  and  revitalized 
.  .  .  and  that  rural  development  Is  actually 
an  opportunity  for  this  country,  then  we  will 
have  the  turn-around  we  so  badly  need  In 
public  policy. 


PPOPOSED  CONNECTICUT  RIVER 
NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a 
speech  regarding  the  proposed  Connec- 
ticut River  National  Recreation  Area, 
which  I  made  recently  in  East  Haddam. 
Conn  .  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  are  gathered  together  tonight  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut  River — a  few  yards 
from  one  of  the  most  priceless  asset-s  of  our 
State  an^all  New  England. 

We  have  come  here  to  talk  about  the  River, 
united  In  a  concern  that  the  beauty  of  Its 
Valley  be  pres«-rved — dedicated  to  the  goal  of 
restoring  the  quality  of  the  river's  water  for 
the  future. 

I  do  not  need  to  recite  the  history  of  the 
Coanerticut  River.  You  know  that  better 
than  anyone.  We  are  proud  of  our  heritage 
In  Connecticut — but  more  than  that,  we  are 
not  afr.'.ld  to  grapple  with  the  challenge  of 
today. 

What  has  happened  to  the  proud  and 
benutiful  Connecticut  River? 

In  far  too  many  areas,  man  has  turned 
h'~  back  on  it.  Man  has  used  it  as  a  sewer 
for  his  wastes— as  a  resource  for  his  indus- 
trv — .IS  a  background  for  his  Junkyards — all 
without  thought  for  the  future,  let  alone 
tcdty. 

B^cmse  of  the  efforts  of  some  dedicated 
conservationists — the  concern  of  far-sighted 
public  oiT.cials  in  our  State— and,  to  be  hon- 
est, the  good  fortune  of  nature  and  history — 
the  Cor  necticut  River  is  not  yet  lost. 

The  Crnnectlcut  Is  the  only  river  of  Its 
Fize  In  tfij  world  that  ha'S  no  major  city  at 
I's  mou'h.  Its  s'nores  have  been  protected 
to-  'ong  reaches  by  flood  plains.  Alternative 
m".''hods  of  tran.sporiatlon — and  the  rocky 
e'.eais  above  Hartford— have  kept  It  from 
be'.'oml:;^  a  malor  highway  of  commerce. 

But  new  we  are  in  a  critical  time.  The 
prp\Uatlon  of  Connecticut  \s  today  nearly 
three  million.  It  took  us  more  than  thre? 
hundred  years  to  reach  this  point.  Consider 
how  Connecticut  has  changed  in  three  hun- 


dred years — and  then  consider  the  fact  that 
by  the  end  of  this  century,  less  than  33 
years  away,  Connecticut's  population  will 
have  doubled  to  six  million. 

What  kind  of  a  State  do  we  want  for  the 
year  2000?  That,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  the  key 
question  of  today. 

Do  we  want  a  society  lighted  by  neon 
signs,  filled  with  the  roar  of  traffic  and  urban 
life?  Do  we  want  our  children  and  grand- 
children to  live  in  a  world  paved  with  as- 
phalt and  concrete? 

We  can  agree  on  the  answers.  We  need  to 
preserve  the  beauty  of  what  we  have — like 
the  lower  Connecticut  valley — conserve  our 
resources — like  the  Connecticut  River — and 
restore  the  quality  of  our  environment  where 
it  has  been  lost. 

But  if  we  fall  to  take  constructive  steps 
now  to  provide  for  the  future,  can  we  expect 
the  future  to  provide  for  itself?  Can  we 
reasonably  believe  that  the  Connecticut 
River  will  still  have  the  beauty  it  does — if 
we  do  notnlng  to  shape  the  future  to  our 
goals? 

In  William  Holly  White's  report  on  Con- 
necticut's natural  resources,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  Connecticut  River  is  "the  most 
underexploited  natural  resource  potential  in 
the  East."  Unless  steps  were  taken  to  pro- 
tect this  resource,  he  predicted  It  could 
eiislly  turn  Into  a  marine  version  of  the  Ber- 
lin Turnpike. 

We  have  seen  what  can  happen.  We  have 
seen  tank  farms  spring  up,  developers  carve 
away  thoughtlessly  Into  hillsides,  and 
dredges  destroy  marshlands  and  fisheries.  We 
have  seen  the  bright  hue  of  dyestuffs  In  the 
river — and  the  bubbles  of  sludge  boll  up  to 
the  top. 

I  said,  we  are  In  a  critical  time.  We  are.  We 
are  also,  however.  In  the  beginning  of  a  time 
of  hope.  This  Nation  has  entered  a  new  era 
of  conservation — and  we  in  Connecticut  are 
a  real  part  of  that  era. 

There  Is  hope  for  the  Connecticut  River — 
if  we  act  now. 

That  is  why  I  introduced  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley.  The  legislation  was  enacted  Into  law 
with  the  support  of  every  Senator,  Congress- 
man St.  Onge,  and  the  concerned  private 
citizens  In  the  four  states  touched  by  the 
Connecticut  River,  The  study,  as  you  know, 
has  been  underway  for  nearly  10  months. 

What  is  the  study  all  about?  Since  this  is 
the  key  question,  let  us  refer  back  to  the 
legislation  that  authorized  the  effort. 

First,  the  law  states  the  reason  for  the 
study — "in  order  to  consider  preserving  the 
Connecticut  River  area  and  appropriate  seg- 
ments of  adjoining  land  In  their  natural  con- 
dition for  public  outdoor  recreation,  and 
preserving  the  priceless  natural  beauty  and 
historical  heritage  of  the  river  valley.  .  .  ." 

Second,  the  law  spells  out  what  the  study 
must  include,  and  what  the  Secretary  should 
recommend  after  the  study  is  completed.  To 
read  from  the  words  of  the  law  Itself. 

"The  Secretary's  report  shall  contain,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  findings  with  respect 
to... 

"the  scenic,  sclenti'ic.  historic,  outdoor 
recreation,  and  the  natural  values  of  the  wa- 
ter and  related  land  resources  Involved,  in- 
cluding driving  for  pleasure,  walking,  hik- 
ing, riding,  bicycling,  swimming,  picnicking, 
flsh  and  wildlife  management,  scenic  and 
historic  site  preservation,  hunting,  fishing 
and  winter  sports.  ..."  | 

The  Secretan,-  is  required  to  recommend 
the  tvpe  cf  Federal  program  that  is  feasible 
and  desirable  to  preserve  these  values — 
and  have  a  mlnlmvma  impact  on  private  prop- 
erty owners. 

The  men  of  the  study  team  who  have  been 
conducting  the  study  have  been  up  and 
down  the  Connecticut  valley.  They  have 
studied  the  land  use  of  the  area :  the  geology, 
soil  types,  pollution  densities,  water  quality 


and   accessibility  of   the   area   by   road  and 
from  the  river  Itself. 

They  are  trying  to  determine  how  best  we 
can  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  river 
and  what  reaches  of  the  river  deserve  special 
emphasis  to  preserve  that  beauty.  They  are 
studying  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  recre- 
ation-minded people  of  the  Connecticut  val- 
ley— and  they  are  trying  to  determine  what 
should  be  done  to  protect  the  peace  and 
quiet  cf  the  pepole  who  live  along  the  river. 

This  study,  as  you  can  see,  is  no  simple 
task.  Tiie  law  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
take  up  to  two  years  to  complete  the  effort, 
and  it  now  seems  clear  that  the  study  will 
take  about  that  long. 

I  would  rather  see  haste  made  slowly  and 
things  well  done,  than  see  a  crash  etiort  made 
that  Ignored  or  underestimated  important 
factors.  -., 

The  law  also  provided,  at  my  insistence,  for 
public  hearings — calfed  by  the  Governors  of 
any  of  the  affected  states — at  ^hlch  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  could  express  their  opinions 
and  give  their  recommendations.  I  have  never 
believed  that  government  should  operate  in  a 
vacuum,  and  I  am  very  pleased  that  a  hearing 
will  be  held  here  in  Connecticut  at  Gover- 
nor Dempsey's  request,  later  this  year. 

What  will  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
recommend  for  the  Connecticut  Valley?  At 
this  time,  we  do  not  know  with  certainty. 
And  because  the  study  is  not  completed, 
rumors  have  flown  up  an'd  down  the  valley. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  invitation  to  come 
here  tonlglit.  You  have  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  some  of  my  thoughts  on  the 
Connecticut  valley — and  an  opportunity  to 
dispel  some  of  the  rtimorfe  and  misinforma- 
tion. The  Committee  has  supported  the  con- 
cept of  a  National  Recreation  Area  for  the 
valley  and  this  feasibility  study  frona  the  very 
bsginulng,  and  I  am  especially  grateful  to 
them. 

A  great  number  of  people  have  talked  with 
me,  and  written  to  me  of  their  fears  for  the 
Valley.  There  have  been  rumors  and  fears. 
They  share  one  characteristic.  They  are  Just 
not  so.  Some  believed  a  National  Recreation 
Area  would  Include  high-speed  parkways 
along  the  river.  Others  have  gained  the  Im- 
pression that  such  an  area  would  call  for 
intensive  development  in  the  lower  valley, 
with  everything  from  roller-coasters  to  bowl- 
ing alleys  attracting  crowds  of  people  who 
would  overrun  areas  of  natural  beauty.  Peo- 
ple from  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  are 
concerned  that  Grand  Coulee-type  dams 
wovild  be  erected. 

These  are  the   rumors  and  the  fears. 

After  conver.sations  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  his  staff.  I  can  assure  you 
that  this  recreation  area  will  not  include 
high-speed  parkways  along  the  river.  Such 
an  area  would  not  call  for  intensive  develop- 
ment in  the  lower  Valley  with  everything 
from  roller  coasters  to  bowling  alleys.  People 
from  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  can  be 
assured  that  »o  Grand  Coulee-type  dams 
would  be  erected. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  feasibility  re- 
port will  not  Include  any  recommendations 
to  disturb  the- peace  and  tranquility  or  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  lower  Connecticut 
valley.  I  can  assure  you  further  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  will  recommend 
a  strong  and  vital  role  for  the  towns  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  There  is  no  Intention 
to  allow  a  Federal  Juggernaut  to  roll  over 
the  Connecticut  valley. 

The  goal  of  the  feasibility  study  is  to  rec- 
ommend the  steps  that  need  to  be  taken — 
at  all  levels  of  government  and  by  private 
action — to  insure  that  the  beauty  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Is  preserved  where  it  re- 
mains unsc>olled.  In  the  lower  valley,  this 
means  stretsing  the  maintenance  of  the 
scenic  values  of  the  highlands  and  lowlands 
that  border  the  river,  and  preservation  of 
historic  sites  and  areas  of  unusual  interest 
along  the  Connecticut.  This  also  means  re- 
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storing  the  quality  of  the  river  for  flsh  and 
wildlife  purposes,  so  that  the  Connecticut 
River  will  deserve  the  title  of  the  "world's 
most  beautiful  river." 

I  stronglv  believe  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  shown  itself  to  be  one  of  the 
most  constructive  forces  for  conservation 
th's  nation  has  ever  known,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  federal  role  In  the  Connecticut 
River  valley  would  give  conservationists  an- 
other ally  and  friend.  What  we  need  is  a  part- 
nership—formed of  all  levels  of  government 
and  private  citizens— working  toward  a  com- 
mon goal  of  conservation. 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  in  the  Connecticut  valley  will  take 
time— time  in  which  much  that  is  against 
the  interest  of  the  valley  could  happen.  I 
suggest  that  this  time  be  used  constructively 
to  provide  for  the  future. 

The  State  of  Connecticut,  for  example,  has 
been  buying  land  along  the  Connecticut 
River  for  years.  We  are  truly  fortunate  to 
have  a  Governor  as  concerned  about  the  Con- 
necticut River  as  Governor  Dempsey,  and 
we  can  be  proud  of  his  leadership  and  that 
of  men  like  Joe  Gill. 

The  State  plans  to  continue  acquiring  land 
and  easements  along  the  rlvei.  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  plan  to  acquire  the  right-of- 
way  of  the  Middletown-Old  Saybrook  line 
of  the  New  Haven  be  carried  forward  if  the 
railroad  is  abandoned.  State  ownership  of  the 
railroad  right-of-way  is  vital  to  the  preser- 
vation of  Its  integrity. 

Th  rp  IS  an  equallv  vital  role  to  be  played 
by  the  towns  along  the  valley.  They  can  do 
much  throush  planning  and  zoning  or- 
dinances to  assure  that  the  character  of  the 
areas  within  their  particular  Jurisdictions  do 
not  change.  Towns  can  also  purchase  areas 
along  the  river  for  open  space  preservation. 
With  federal  and  state  help,  the  town  could 
acquire  these  lands  for  as  little  as  twenty- 
five  percent  of  their  cost. 

The  state  and  local  governments  can  do 
much.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  cl»llenge 
and  opportunity  exists  in  the  private  sector. 
Through  such  legal  means  as  land  trusts 
and  .-etcntion  of  development  easements, 
private  landowners  can  preserve  for  all  time 
properties  along  or  In  the  area  of  the  river. 
There  is  an  npportunltv  here  to  establish  a 
Connecticut  River  Land  Trust,  set  up  to  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  for  accepting  and  main- 
taining land  donated  for  conservation  pur- 
poses. Such  land  trusts  have  been  successful 
in  many  areas  including  our  own  shore  line. 
The  Guilford  and  Madison  Land  Conserva- 
tion Trusts,  for  example,  have  been  Instru- 
mental in  preserving  hundreds  of  acres  of 
valuable  wetlands  and  marshes. 

A  Connecticut  River  Land  Trust  could  pro- 
vide a  means  for  saving  some  of  the  best 
land  along  the  river- Including  land  that 
it  might  not  be  possible  for  federal,  state 
or  local  goverimients  to  acquire  now  or  In 
the  near  future. 

You  reprefent  the  conservatlon-mlnded 
citizens  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  there 
Is  a  rich  ^arietv  of  talents  among  you.  You 
have  lawyers  who  could  draft  the  legal 
framework  for  a  Connecticut  River  Land 
Tru<;t  You  have  abl.-  organizers  and  admin- 
istrators wl-.o  could  put  their  time  and 
abilities  to  work  establishing  and  running  a 
private  conservation  trust.  Others  among 
ycu  have  resources — In  land  or  In  private 
means— that  could  be  donated  to  such  a 
trust. 

I  point  out  the  roles  to  be  played  by  all 
levels  of  government  and  private  groups  be- 
cause the  Connecticut  River  belongs  to  all. 
The  valley's  beauty  needs  to  be  preserved, 
and  the  river  waters  must  be  cleaned  up. 

Cleaning  up  the  Connecticut  River  Is  a 
battle — and  we  must  win. 

Connecticut's  new  clean  water  program  Is 
now  underway,  and  it  will  make  state  aid 
available  to  help  towns  construct  sewage 
treatment  facilities. 


New  and  stroiijjer  Federal  laws  are  now 
on  the  books,  too.  In  a  few  weeks,  on  Sep- 
tember 27th,  the  Conference  on  Pollution  of 
the  Connecticut  River  will  be  reconvened. 
This  is  the  conference  that  was  held  in  1963 
to  set  a  timetable  for  cleaning  up  the  Con- 
necticut River  pollution  that  stems  from 
Massachusetts. 

A  timetable  was  set  that  called  for  abate- 
ment of  MsEsachusetts  pollution  by  1967— 
and  that  timetable  has  not  been  met.  I 
urged  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  re- 
convene the  conference — and  I  am  pleased 
he  agreed  to  do  so — because  I  am  convinced 
the  time  has  come  to  get  tough  with  those 
who  foul  the  air  and  waters  of  our  environ- 
ment without  regard  to  the  consequences 
to  society. 

I  expect  the  conference  to  explore  the 
reasons  for  the  delay  in  abating  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  Connecticut  in  depth,  and  to 
arrive  at  an  acceptable  agreement  between 
the  States  and  with  the  Federal  goverimient 
to  end  the  pollution. 

Under  the  water  quality  standards  sub- 
mitted by  the  S^ate  of  Connecticut  to  the 
Federal  government  under  tae  recent  Fedaral 
Clean  Waters  Act,  the  Connecticut  River 
will  be  cleaned  up  and  held  to  a  standard 
of  water  suitable  for  swimming.  If  we  ^get 
on  with  the  Job,  the  Connecticut  River  can 
be  cleaned  up  to  that  extent  by  1974— none 
too  soon.  In  my  opinion. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  Federal 
government  lias  not  kept  its  promise  of 
Federal  financial  help  in  sewage  treatment 
construction.  Tlie  Aaministration  requested 
less  than  half — $203  million — of  the  $450 
million  authorized  by  law  for  the  purpose. 
In  practical  terms,  that  means  a  loss  next 
year  to  Connecticut  of  $3.5  million  in  des- 
perately needed  funds  to  build  poUution 
control  facilities. 

The  House  of  Representatives  v/ent  along 
with  the  Administration  request,  but  there 
is  real  hope  that  we  in  the  Senate  may  be 
able  to  increase  the  amount.  I  have  strongly 
urged  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
to  do  so  In  testimony  before  the  Committee. 
and  I  pledge  my  best  efforts  to  increase  the 
appropriations   for  pollution   control. 

I  will  try  to  do  my  part  for  the  Connecticut 
valley,  and  I  know  you  are  doing  yours. 

You  recognize  the  essential  truth  of  the 
proposition  that  we  are  the  stewards  of  our 
resources.  Through  responsible  work  today, 
we  can  lay  the  grotuidwork  for  a  Connecticut 
River  area  in  which  there  is  still  a  measure 
of  peace  and  tranquility.  We  can  assure  to 
our  children  and  grandchildren  the  chance 
to  watch  the  majestic  wild  goose  in  Its 
flight — to  walk  through  quiet  woods  and 
listen  to  the  brook,  uninterrupted  by  the 
noise  of  canned  music  or  the  crash  of  traffic. 
These  are  the  things  worth  saving— worth 
working  for— worth  doing  something  about. 
We  have  a  Job  ahead  of  us — for  what  we  fail 
to  do  today  may  well  haunt  us  In  a  different 
world  tomorrow. 


VIOLENCE  AND  WANTON  DESTRUC- 
TION OF  PROPERTY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  flying  back 
to  Washington  after  my  visit  home  over 
the  Labor  Day  adjournment  of  Con5res.s, 
I  h.ad  the  opportunity  to  read  an  article 
written  by  Eric  Sevareid  and  published 
in  Look  magazine  for  September  5,  1967. 
The  article  is  entitled  "Dissent  or  De- 
sti-uction?"  In  my  opinion,  this  is  a 
thoughtful  treatment  of  a  problem  that 
plagues  us  at  this  time.  I  am  sure  there 
is  great  concern  in  Congress  and  else- 
where over  the  risin.g  violence  and  wan- 
ton destruction  of  property  by  those  who 
riot  in  our  cities  and  en  our  streets. 

I  commend  this  article  to  all  Members 
of  Congress  and  to  others  as  food  for 


thought.  Perhaps  out  of  this  may  gen- 
erate some  thinking  of  ways  to  deal  with 
this  most  serious  situation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Sevareids  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dissent  on  Destruction? 
(By  Eric  Sevareid) 
These  are  odd  times.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans  of  every  age,  color,  sex.  and 
economic  and  intellectual  condition  are  daily 
and  hotly  invoking  every  right  and  privilege 
mentioned  In  the  Constitution,  the  Bible 
and  Bartletfs  FamUiar  Quotations.  Others 
are  busy  invoking  self-serving  "higher  laws" 
to  supersede  the  national  rulebook  None  of 
them  seems  familiar  with  the  words  "duty" 
or  "obligation." 

The  production  curve  on  putative  saints 
and  martyrs  has  been  rising  rapidly— possi- 
bly in  direct  proportion  to  tne  availability  of 
press  and  TV  cameras.  The  country  bears  the 
aspect  of  one  vast  walling  wall,  washed  down 
dally  with  the  tears  of  the  self-pitying. 

The  general  Import  of  their  varying  mes- 
sages, taken  as  a  whole,  seems  to  be  that: 
all  American  policemen  have  Joyfully  re- 
nounced their  days  off  in  order  to  bludgeon 
Negroes  as  a  wholesome  exercise;  the  armed 
services  of  the  United  States,  drunk  with 
bloodlust,  eagerly  notch  their  guns  for  every 
Vietnamese  civilian  they  kill;  administrators 
burn  the  midnight  oil  in  order  to  conceive 
new  ways  to  coerce,  threaten,  silence  and 
otherwise  "alienate"  that  oppressed  ■lumpen- 
proletariat,  American  college  studerits. 

And  all  the  while,  a  mysterious  group 
known  as  the  "Power  Elite"  or  the  "Estab- 
lishment" sits  In  Washington,  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  fat  cigars  In  one 
hand,  telephones  in  the  other,  engaged  in 
a  rotmd-robin  conversation  featured  by 
chortling  remarks,  such  as  "HI,  fella,  how 
m.>ny  of  the  downtrodden  did  you  trod  on 
today?" 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  the  familiar  quota- 
tion that  comes  first  to  mtnd  for  an  increas- 
ing number  of  other  Americans  is  one  of 
the  opening  lines  of  The  Man  Who  Came  to 
Dinner — "I  may  vomit." 

Still  others  who  believe  firmly  in  free 
speech  can  no  longer  find.the  strength  even 
to  murmur  Voltaire's  celebrated  remark  that 
while  he  disapproved  of  what  you  say,  he 
would  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say 
It,  because  they  are  already  half-dead — with 
boredom. 

When  we  reach  the  point,  which  we  have, 
where  an  organization  is  formed,  called 
"Proxy  Pickets,"  to  rent  out  plcketers  for 
any  cause  at  so  much  an  hour,  then  we  know 
that  the  fine,  careless  rapture  of  this  era  of 
protest  is  all  over  and  that  the  corruption 
of  faddism  has  begun  to  set  in.  Every  move- 
ment becomes  an  organization  sooner  or  later, 
then  a  kind  of  business,  often  a  racket.  This 
is  becoming  the  age  of  the  cause  Cause.  Kids 
will  soon  be  hanging  around  back  lots  trad- 
ing causes  the  way  they  used  to  trade  aggies. 
One  of  the  oddest  things  about  the  period, 
no  doubt,  is  that  anyone  like  me  should  feel 
moved  to  say  these  things.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved in  the  Negro  "revolution,"  if  that's 
the  right  word.  I  have  not  believed,  for  some 
time  now,  in  the  Vietnamese  war  because  to 
me  the  official  rationale  for  It  simply  does  not 
add  up,  and  as  a  college  kid  In  the  thirties. 
I  was  a  hollering  "activist"  and  even  voted 
for  that  Oxford  oath — "I  will  not  fight  for 
flag  or  country"  (though  I  couldn't  sleep  that 
night  for  doubts  about  it,  which  will  merely 
prove  to  today's  hip  set  that  I  had  the  seeds 
of  squaredom  In  me  at  an  larly  age). 

But  It  seems  clear  to  me  now  that  a  high 
percentage  of  today's  protests,  in  these  three 
areas  of  civil  rights,  the  Vietnam  war  and 
college  life — all  of  which  commingle  at  varl- 
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o\is  points — have  gone  so  far  as  to  be  seuM- 
lessly  harming  the  causes  themselves,  cor- 
roding the  reputations  of  the  moet  active 
leaders  and  loosening  some  oi  the  cement 
that  holds  this  American  society  together. 
There  never  was  any  real  danger  that  this 
country  would  find  Itself  groaning  under 
Fascist  oppression,  but  there  Is  a  measure  of 
real  danger  that  freedom  can  turn  Into  na- 
tionwide license  until  the  national  spirit 
IB  truly  darkened  and  freedom  endangered. 
The  notion  Is  abroad  that  if  dissent  Is  good, 
as  It  Is,  then,  the  more  dissent  the  better,  a 
moet  dubious  proposition.  The  notion  haa 
taken  hold  of  many  that  the  manner  and 
content  of  their  dissent  are  sacred,  whereas  It 
Is  only  the  right  of  dissent  that  Is  sacred. 
Reactions  of  many  dissenters  reveal  a  touch 
of  paranoia.  When  strong  exception  Is  taken 
to  what  they  s.iy  by  the  President  or  by  a 
General  Westmoreland,  the  dissenters  cry  out 
Inunedlately  that  free  speech  Is  about  to  be 
suppressed,  and  a  reign  of  enforced  silence 
La  beginning. 

What  is  more  disturbing  Is  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Liberal  Left  activists. 
Including  educated  ones,  are  exhibiting  ex- 
actly the  spirit  of  the  right-wing  McCarthy- 
Ites  15  years  agx  which  the  liberal  Left 
fought  so  passionately  against  m  the  name 
of  our  liberties.  For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot 
see  the  difference  In  morality  between  the 
right-wing  woman  in  Texas  who  struck  Am- 
bassador Adlal  Stevenson  and  the  left-wing 
students  and  off-campus  characters  at  Dart- 
mouth College  who  howle'd  down  ex-Gover- 
nor Wallace  of  Alabama  and  tried  to  smash 
his  car. 

The  use  of  force  'to  express  a  conviction, 
even  If  it  takes  so  relatively  mild  a  form  as 
a  college  sit-in  that  blocks  an  administra- 
tion building,  is  intolerable.  When  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  who  may  well  be  one 
of  the  noblest  Americans  of  the  century, 
deliberately  defies  a  court  order,  then  he 
ought  to  go  to  jail.  Laws  and  ordinances  can 
be  changed,  and  are  constantly  being 
changed,  but  they  cannot  be  rewritten  in  the 
streets  where  other  citizens  also  have  their 
rights. 

I  must  s.iy  that,  kooky  as  we  m.iy  have 
been  in  that  first  real  American  student 
movement  in  the  thirties,  we  never,  to  my 
memory,  even  dreamfd  of  using  force.  We 
thought  of  the  university,  much  as  we  often 
hated  Us  official  guts,  as  the  one  sanctuary 
where  persuasion  by  reason  must  rule  alone 
and  supreme.  If  the  university  Itse'.f  were  to 
be  preserved  from  the  outside  hands  of 
force  and  unreason.  What  makes  today's 
college  activists  think  they  can  take  the 
campus  forclblv  Into  national  politics  with- 
out national  politics— In  the  form  of  police 
or  legislature  or  troops— forcibly  coming 
onto  the  campus?  (Some  of  the  activists,  of 
course,  are  pure  nihilists  and  ivant  this  to 
happen,  but  that's  another  story.) 

The  wild  riots  that  have  exploded  In  the 
Negro  areas  of  Amerlran  cities  the  Inst  few 
sumjners  should  not  be  confused  with  pro- 
test movements.  M:st  of  them  do  not  even 
deserve  the  des-.enatlon  of  race  riot.  We  had 
genuine  rare  riots  in  Chicago,  I>etrolt  and 
Tulsa  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  whites 
against  Negroes,  and  mass  murders  occurred. 
Nearly  all  the  recent  summer-night  riots 
have  chleflv  Involved  Negro  kids  smashing 
and  looting  the  nearest  property,  most  of 
which  was  owned  by  other  Negroes.  This  Is 
sheer  hoodlumlsm.  Involved  as  its  psy- 
chological and  sociological  origins  may  be. 
It  Is  a  problem  for  sociologists,  psychologists 
and  economists  only  In  the  second  instance. 
In  the  first  Instance,  It  Is  a  police  problem. 
as  are  the  episodes  of  mass  vandalism  staged 
by  prosperous  white  kid  on  the  beaches  of 
New  H.impshlre  or  Florida.  Majorities  have 
a  right  to  protection  quite  as  much  as  minor- 
ities, heretical  as  this  may  sound. 

If  there  were  no  protests  at  all  about  the 
Vietnamese  war.  the  American  society  would 


really  be  In  sad  shape.  We  were  In  this  war 
very  deeply  almost  before  the  average  busy 
citizen  grasped  what  had  happened,  and 
there  was  no  serious  congressional  debate  on 
the  issue  until  the  winter  of  1966.  The  pres- 
ent national  disunion,  including  the  disaf- 
fection of  so  much  of  the  "intellectual  com- 
munity," is  Just  what  happened  in  the  War 
of  1812,  the  Mexican  War  of  1846-1848,  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  the  war  in  the 
Philippines  that  followed.  As  historian  Henry 
Steele  Commager  has  pointed  out.  the  only 
wars  during  which  the  President  had  all  but 
universal  support  were  the  two  world  wars, 
and  both  were  debated  and  discussed  all  over 
the  nation  for  many  long  months  before  we 
got  Into  action. 

So  the  present  protests  about  Vietnam  are 
entirely  within  the  American  tradition.  Even 
so,  the  law,  public  necessity  and  human  rea- 
son must  impose  certain  limitations. 

It  is  outrageous  and  insupportable  for  any- 
one to  desecrate  the  flag,  the  one  symbol  of 
nationhood  that  reminds  all  citizens  of  the 
country's  meaning.  It  is  disgusting  for 
parade'rs  to  chant.  "Hey,  hey.  LBJ,  how  many 
kids  did  you  kill  today?"  These  deaths  in 
battle  are  eating  at  his  soul,  too,  and  vul- 
garities can  help  no  high-minded  cause. 

It  is  a  crime  for  rioters  to  terrorize  cities 
as  they  did  in  the  disgraceful  upheavals  in 
Newark  and  Detroit. 

It  is  silly  for  a  group  of  American  artists 
to  ask  Pablo  Picasso  to  withdraw  his  famous 
Spanish  ClvU  War  painting.  Guernica,  from 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  In  protest  against 
our  bombings  In  Vietnam. 
'  It  Is  unreasonable  to  become  indignant 
about  the  civilian  casualties  our  forces  acci- 
dentally cause  In  Vietnam  while  remaining 
silent  about  the  thousands  of  assassinations 
of  civilian  leaders  by  the  Vietcong's  "murder 
committees."  The  President  rightly  calls  this 
"moral  double  bookkeeping." 

It  is  unfair  to  say  that  some  members  of 
Congress  don't  mind  the  war  because  It  helps 
defense  industries  In  their  districts,  as  Sen- 
ator Fulbright  did  say — and  then  apologized. 

It  Is  damaging  to  the  national  awareness 
of  reality,  and  to  his  own  name  and  cause, 
for  Dr.  king  to  declare  that  the  US.  "Is  the 
greatest  purveyor  of  violence  In  the  world," 
and  that  "we  may  have  killed  a  million  [Viet- 
n.amese  civilians  1 — mostly  children."  These 
statements  are  untrue.  The  first  is  a  sub- 
jective generalization.  The  second  bears  no 
relationship  to  what  civilian  casualty  figures 
we  have  been  able  to  gather. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  maintain  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  does  not  want  a  negotiated 
peace  and  is  Intent  on  a  military  vlcUiry. 
because  to  say  that  Is  to  say  he  has  delib- 
erately and  ref>eatedly  lied  to  the  people, 
and  for  that,  there  is  no  convincing  evidence. 

If  some  of  the  war  protesters  go  out-of- 
bounds,  so  do  some  of  the  war  supporters  and 
counterprotesters : 

It  Is  unfair  for  them  to  charge  that  the 
protesters  are  "letting  the  boys  down."  Seri- 
ous protesters  want  to  save  the  boys  entirely 
by  getting  the  war  ended,  and  in  the  mean- 
time will  insist  they  have  every  bullet  and 
article  of  use  they  require. 

For  the  same  kind  of  reason,  it  is  unfair  for 
the  President  to  imply,  as  he  did.  that  a  Medal 
of  Honor  winner  died  by  an  enemy  weapon 
shipped  down  during  one  of  the  bombing 
pauses.  Rightly  or  wrongly  those  calling  for 
a  pause  In  the  bombing  believe  It  may  lead 
to  an  armistice  saving  the  lives  of  all  our 
heroes  in  Vietnam,  and  while  they  can  only 
ask  for  the  pause,  it  is  the  President  who 
decides  It. 

It  Is  grossly  self-serving  for  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  to  imply  repeatedly  that  our 
demestic  disunion  over  Vietnam  keeps  Hanoi 
fighting  on  in  expectation  that  we  will  quit 
the  war.  Of  course.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  regime 
hopes  our  will  is  going  to  break;  but  the 
overwhelming  American  reality  they  see  be- 
fore their  eyes  and  that  surely  governs  their 


reactions  is  our  ever-increasing  land  force 
and  our  continuous  bombing  of  the  North. 
1  am  persuaded  that  were  there  no  debate 
whatsoever  in  this  country,  Ho's  regime  and 
the  Vletcong  would  be  fighting  Just  as  re- 
lentlessly as  they  are  today. 

It  was  pettifogging,  and  Indeed  Illegal,  for 
General  Hershey  to  support  the  drafting  of 
young  protesters  by  deliberately  reclassify- 
ing them  1-A.  The  draft  iB  not  a  punitive 
Instrument. 

It  was  pettifogging  for  state  boxing  com- 
missions to  strip  Casslus  Clay  of  his  title — 
even  before  his  conviction — because  he  re- 
fused to  accept  the  draft.  If  he  can  lick  any 
man  in  the  world,  he's  still  champion  of  the 
world.  These  silly  irrelevancies  are  counter- 
productive. 

It  is  wrongheaded  for  any  maritime  union 
to  refuse  to  load  or  unload  a  foreign  ship 
because  they  disapprove  of  that  nation's 
philosophi' or  actions.  It  is  hard  enough  for 
the  Government  to  conduct  foreign  policy, 
without  such  presumptuous  handicaps. 

I  happen  to  feel  that  tlie  experience  of 
American  Negroes  these  many  generations  is 
the  one  deep  slain  in  the  American  national 
soil.  I  cannot  help  a  greater  readiness  to  con- 
done their  excesses  than  those  of  prosperous 
white  college  students  (though  the  law  can- 
not be  morally  choosy).  But  there  are  some 
basic  misconceptions  about  both. 

One  is  that  youths  of  both  colors  have  been 
driven  to  action  because  their  conditions  of 
oppression  were  becoming  Intolerably  mis- 
erable. The  reverse  Is  the  truth.  The  barriers 
to  Negro  equality  were  beginning  to  fall  be- 
fore the  period  of  mass  physical  action  set  in; 
this,  in  fact,  is  uhy  mass  action  swept  the 
nation.  It  is  a  commonplace  now  among  so- 
cial historians  that  change  produces  revolu- 
tion before  revolutions  add  to  and  Institu- 
tionalize change.  Basically,  it  has  not  been 
the  street  orators  and  marchers  who  have 
been  bringing  desegregation,  for  example;  the 
marchers  were  set  In  motion  by  the  funda- 
mental changes  of  principle  and  law  won  in 
the  courts  by  the  quiet  work  of  leaders  like 
Roy  Wilklns  and  Thurgood  Marshall. 

Totally  oppressed  people,  here  or  In  Africa 
or  Asia,  do  not  go  Into  action.  It  Is  when  the 
chains  have  been  loosened,  when  they  see 
some  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  that  is, 
when  hcype  is  aroused,  that  the  people  arouse 
themselves. 

In  a  certain  sense,  this  pattern  also  applies 
to  white  college  students  protesting  their 
"alienation"  and  the  "establishments"  they 
feel  oppress  them.  Youth  in  any  generation 
feels  alienated  because  youth  Is  the  precari- 
ous, emotionally  unrooted  ttage  between 
childhood  and  maturity.  But  while  individ- 
ual youths  of  any  generation  are  self-con- 
scious because  of  this  biochemical  transi- 
tion, today's  collective  self-consciousness  of 
the  young  was  not  generated  by  them.  The 
great  American  "youth  cult"  was  generated 
by  older  people  concerned  T*ith  youth,  from 
popular  psychologists  to  advertising  writers 
who  realized  that  youth  for  the  first  time 
had  sizable  spending  money,  to  publishers 
of  girlie  magazines  who  realized  old  moral 
barriers  were  giving  way — and  not.  inci- 
dentally, from' pressure  by  the  youne. 

It  Is  easy  to  sympathize  with  students  in 
the  massive  institutions  who  feel  they  are 
treated  ;vs  index-card  numbers,  not  as  in- 
dividual souls,  and  various  forms  of  decen- 
tralization must  come  about.  But  these 
youtlis  will  never  persuade  the  graduating 
classes  of  the  thirties,  who  faced  the  quiet 
desperations  of  the  jobless.  Depression  and 
the  unmistakable  imminence  of  a  v.ast  world 
war,  that  their  lot  is  a  tragic  one.  From  my 
own  life  experience  and  travels,  I  would  hap- 
pily hazard  the  conjecture  that  to  be  young 
and  to  be  a  student  in  the  United  States  of 
today  Is  to  enjoy  the  most  favored  condi- 
tion that  exists  for  any  large,  identifiable 
group  anj'where  in  tills  world. 
But  experience,  as  every  parent  knows,  is 
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scarcely  transferable.  That  hilarious  slo- 
gan—"you  can't  trust  anybody  over  thir- 
ty"  Is.    indeed,    the   explicit   denial    of    the 

validity  of  experience. 

When  I  listen  to  the  young  vigorously 
suggesting  that  if  they  had  the  governing 
influence,  peace,  love,  beauty  and  sweet  rea- 
son would  spread  o'er  the  world,  I  am 
tempted  to  remind  them  of  the  barbarities 
of  the  Hitler  Jugend,  the  Mussolini  Youth, 
the  Chinese  Red  Guards,  the  Simbas  of  the 
Congo— but  perhaps  that  would  be  over- 
egging  the  pudding,  as  the  English  say. 

When  I  hear  the  passionate  arrogances  of 
a  Mario  Savio  (the  Berkeley  fellow)  or  read 
about  hundreds  of  University  of  Wisconsin 
students  smashing  windows  and  stopping 
traffic  because  they're  sore  about  a  bus-route 
schedule  (or  was  it  the  price  of  textbooks?), 
I  mutter  to  mvself  a  private  remark  of  Wins- 
ton Churchill's:  "I  admire  a  manly  man 
and  a  womanly  woman,  but  I  carmot  abide 
a  boyly  boy." 

If  youth  were  complacent,  devoid  of  the 
spirit  of  innovation  and  challenge,  we  would 
be  in  a  bad  way  because  some  of  the  source 
springs  of  the  American  genius  would  dry  up. 
Yet  I  think  the  "generational  gap"  in  view- 
point will  always  be  with  us.  for  this  reason: 
Youtii  can  measure  society  only  in  one  di- 
rection— forward,  from  things  as  they  are,  to 
their  ideals.  Older  people,  by  the  Imperatives 
of  experience,  must  add  two  other  equally 
valid  directions — backward,  to  things  as  they 
used  to  be,  and  sideways,  to  the  other  so- 
cieties in  the  world  they  know. 

Older  people  know  something  else:  that  the 
Savios,  the 'Adam  Clayton  Powells  and  the 
Stokely  Carmlchaels  are  not.  despite  appear- 
ances, genuine  leaders.  Because  they  are  not 
the  strong  men  but  the  weak  ones.  They  have 
not  the  naoral  stamina  for  the  long  haul,  with 
Its  Inevitable  routines  and  pe.-iods  of  bore- 
dom. Eloquence,  brilliance  and  perhaps  even 
phvsical  bravery  are  not  what  count  In  the 
end.  What  counts  Is  the  quality  the  Romans 
defined  and  respected  above  all  others— 
gravitas.  meaning  patience,  solidity,  weight 
of  Judgment.  As  Eric  Hoffer  puts  it,  "people 
In  a  hurry  can  neither  grow  nor  decay;  they 
are  preserved  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pueril- 
ity." 

Furthermore,  it  is  usually  true  that  the 
habitual  protester,  the  man  with  a  vested 
emotional  Interest  In  protest,  unconsciously 
does  not  want  his  goals  to  be  realized.  Suc- 
cess would  leave  him  psychically  bereft.  Many 
successful  revolutionaries  in  other  lands  had 
to  be  replaced  as  lea,ders  when  the  new  order 
of  life  was  installed,  partly  because  of  their 
practical  Incompetence,  partly  because  they 
continued  in  one  way  or  another  as  protest- 
ers, as  their  nature  obliged  them  to  do. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  -wTong  with  American 
society  of  mid-twentieth  century.  There  are 
some  very  ugly  areas  in  our  life;  but  never 
have  thev  been  so  thoroughly  exposed,  re- 
searched and  organized  against.  Never  in  our 
history  have  we  seen  an  assault  on  these 
evils  mounted  on  the  level  of  Federal  action 
to  compare  with  the  legislation  and  programs 
started  under  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Ad- 
ministrations, particularly  the  latter.  Were 
It  not  for  the  creeping  calamity  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  Mr.  Johnson  would,  I  think,  stand 
revealed  to  everyone  as  one  of  the  most  vig- 
orously humanitarian  Presidents  America  has 
had,  m  spite  of  those  personal  crudities  that 
upset  the  fastidious. 

America  has  never  been  a  frozen,  rigid 
societv.  caught  in  conformity.  At  times  we 
mav  seem  becalmed,  but  as  the  Frenchman 
Jacques  Maritain  wrote.  "Walt  a  moment, 
another  current  vrtll  appear  and  bring  the 
first  one  to  naught.  A  great  country,  with  as 
many  vsnndshlfts  as  the  sea."  We  are  not 
repeating  the  experience  of  Europe,  whatever 
the  Marxists  and  other  doctrinists  may  think. 
America  has  eloped  with  history  and  run 
away  with  It,  says  Eric  Hoffer. 
Conformity,  mass-mlndedness?  Oo  to  the 
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totalitarian  or  to  the  primitive  societies  If 
you  wish  to  see  them.  Not  here.  If  we  live  In  a 
wet  of  conforming  laws  and  regulations.  It 
Is  because  we  are  so  Individualistic,  so  In- 
finitely varied  in  our  ideas,  desires,  ambitions 
and  fears,  and  so  very  free  to  express  them 
and  to  act  upon  them.  Those  who  despair  of 
getting  public  action  on,  let's  say,  our  fearful 
urban  problems,  are  wrong  In  thinking  this 
is  because  "people  don't  take  enough  interest 
in  public  affairs."  It  Is  for  the  opposite 
reason;  It  is  because  so  many  groups,  in- 
terests, points  of  view  conflict.  Ask  any 
mayor.  Ask  any  congres.sman  whose  desk  is 
daily  heaped  with  windrows  of  petitions,  com- 
plaints, suggestions  or  denunciations. 

It  Is  not  our  freedom  that  Is  in  peril.  In 
the  first  Instance.  We  have  never  had  more 
freedom  to  speak  out,  to  organize,  to  read 
what  we  choose,  to  question  authority, 
whether  political  or  cultural,  to  write,  to 
film,  to  stage  what  would  have  been  lmi>er- 
missible  years  ago.  Never  has  tlie  police  au- 
thority been  more  restricted,  never  have  de- 
fendants been  so  girded  \^ith  legal 
protections. 

Our  freedom  will  be  Imperiled  only  if  it 
turns  into  license,  seriously  Imperiling  order. 
There  can  be  no  freedom  In  the  absence  of 
order.  There  can  be  no  personal  or  collective 
life  worth  living  in  the  absence  of  modera- 
tion. Repeatedly,  since  the  ancient  Greeks, 
people  have  had  to  relearn  this.  Aristotle 
expressed  It  no  better  than  Edmund  Burke, 
the  Anglo-Irish  statesman,  who  said; 

•Men  are  qualified  for  civil  liberties  In 
exact  proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put 
moral  chains  upon  their  own  appetites  .  .  . 
society  cannot  exist  unless  a  controlling 
power'upon  will  and  appetite  be  placed  some- 
where, and  the  less  of  it  there  is  wltliln.  the 
more  there  must  be  wthout.  It  Is  ordained 
in  the  eternal  constitution  of  things  that  men 
of  intemperate  minds  cannot  be  free.  Their 
passions  forge  their  fetters." 


THE  NUMBERS  GAME 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial published  recently  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  deserves  special  atten- 
tion. Entitled  "The  Numbers  Game."  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  I  have  read  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  for  it  puts  the  question 
of  our  objectives  there  on  the  line: 

Who.  on  either  side,  dares  tell  his  followers 
that  the  goal  may  not  be  worth  the  co«t? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editonal 
v.-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:        > 

The  Numbers  Game 

"The  ivar  is  not  a  stalemate.  We  are  u-fn- 
ning,  slowly  but  steadily." — Gen.  William 
Westmoreland 

It  has  been  21  years  now  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
has  led  the  Conimunist  Insurgency  in  Viet- 
nam. Boys  have  been  born,  raised,  recruited 
and  killed  all  within  the  span  of  this  endless 
war.  It  was  some  15  years  ago  that  the  United 
States  began  subsidizing  the  French  forces 
fighting  Ho's  Communists,  and  countless  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  planes  and  arma- 
ments and  supplies  all  ended  In  the  apoc- 
alypse of  Dien  Bien  Phu  It  has  been  about 
10  years  now  since  the  United  States  began 
"helping"  the  South  Vietnamese  with  dollars 
and  then  guns — five  years  since  American 
troops  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  two  years 
since  they  engaged  in  full  combat.  And  dur- 
ing all  these  years,  during  battles  and  dtiring 
lulls,  somebody  has  been  prophesying  victory 
In  much  the  same  words  that  General  West- 
moreland used  last  month. 

When    General   Westmoreland   took    com- 


mand of  the  Vietnam  campaign  three  years 
ago,  he  had  an  expeditionary  force  of  about 
25,000  troops.  Now  he  has  460,0(X).  and,  "to 
reinforce  our  mounttng  pressure,"  he  wants 
still  more.  Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  who 
must  find  the  means  of  providing  such  addi- 
tional troops,  was  reluctant  to  agree.  One  of 
his  first  questions  to  General  Westmorelajid 
was  how  he  could  achieve  more  results  with 
the  forces  already  In  Vietnam.  In  the  end. 
It  seems  a  foregone  conclusion  that  more  men 
Will  be  provided — fewer  than  General  West- 
moreland wants,  more  than  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  wants.  It  also  seems  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  these  forces  ^^-ill  not  be  enough. 
and  that  it  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
General  Westmoreland  asks  for  more. 

To  provide  still  more  troops,  and  yet  to 
deny  Westmoreland  the  forces  he  asks,  seems 
to  be  an  evasion  of  the  real  questions  of  how 
this  war  Is  going  and  bow  it  can  be  brought 
to  an  end.  Despite  Westmoreland's  claims  of 
victory,  his  request  for  140.000  more  troops 
seems  In  Itself  a  confession  of  failure — not  of 
defeat  but  of  the  stalemate  that  he  denies. 
If  all  these  troops  are  really  necessary.  It 
seems  hard  to  see  how  he  can  be  "winning." 
slowly  or  otherwise.  Still,  let  us  assume  that 
the  average  commander  Is  an  optimist,  and 
that  he  invariably  feels  a  good  job  could  be 
done  even  better  if  there  were  Just  more 
troops  to  throw  Into  the  fight. 

The  more  fundamental  evasion  seems  to  be 
that  of  Secretary  McNamara.  For  if  our  com- 
mander In  the  field  declares  that  he  needs  a 
certain  number  of  reinforcements,  how  can 
anyone  from  Washington  tell  him  he  doesn't 
really  need  them?  But  conversely.  If  he  Is  not 
really  winning  the  war  with  the  480,000  men 
he  now  has,  how  can  a  "compromise"  re- 
inforcement of  a  few  thousands  achieve  vic- 
tory? In  short,  if  our  force  in  Vietnam  Is  too 
small  to  achieve  its  goals,  then  It's  presum- 
ably a  lot  too  small.  The  likeliest  explanation 
for  McNamara's  reluctance  is  that  the  po- 
litical and  financial  cost  of  sending  massive 
reinforcement  Is  more  than  the  Administra- 
tion wants  to  face. 

Behind  this  evasion,  of  course.  Is  the  eva- 
sion of  the  whole  American  people.  According 
to  the  latest  Harris  Poll,  58  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans want  an  increased  military  effort,  where- 
as only  36  percent  want  a  greater  effort  at 
negotiating  a  settlement.  As  for  specifics, 
72  percent  favor  the  continued  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  and  no  less  than  48  percent 
favor  a  ground  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam, 
Despite  their  belligerent  views,  however,  one 
can't  help  wondering  whether  these  hawks 
don't  somehow  expect  somebody  else  to  do 
the  shooting.  According  to  most  estimates, 
the  war,  as  It  is  now  being  fought,  will  last 
for  years,  perhaps  five,  perhaps  ten.  Thus, 
if  Americans  are  now  getting  killed  at  a  rate 
of  7,500  a  year,  the  question  becomes:  Are 
we  prepared  to  sacrifice  75,000  American  lives 
In  order  to  win  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

Perhaps  a  majority  would  answer  yes,  but 
the  Implication  of  these  appeals  for  greater 
military  effort  Is  that  a  greater  effort  would 
end  the  war  sooner  and  at  smaller  cost.  It  is 
an  unrealistic  Implication.  If  It  takes  a  half 
million  men  to  win  the  war  "slowly  but 
steadily,"  how  many  would  it  take  to  win  the 
war  quickly?  A  million?  Even  more?  Tlien  the 
questions  to  be  asked  In  a  poll  are:  Do  you 
favor  calling  up  the  reserves?  Do  you  favor 
ending  all  draft  exemptions?  Do  you  favor 
Increasing  taxes  by,  say,  one  quarter? 

One  of  the  great  illusions  about  our  strug- 
gle m  Vietnam  has  always  been  that  It  could 
be  won  fairly  easily,  that  the  Communists, 
facing  our  overwhelming  strength,  would 
simply  end  their  20-year  struggle  and  give 
up — that  It  Is  not.  In  short,  a  real  war.  One 
suspects  that  Secretary  McNamara  himself 
was  once  a  victim  of  this  illusion,  and  that 
the  Communists'  dogged  refusal  to  give  up 
has  provided  him  with  a  terrible  lesson  in  the 
Illogicality  of  warfare.  For  though  he  can 
provide  still  more  forces,  the  fact  is  that  the 
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Communists,  too.  still  have  reserve  forces 
that  haven't  yet  even  entered  the  battle. 
And  who,  on  either  side,  dares  tell  his  fol- 
lowers that  the  goal  may  not  be  worth  the 

cost? 


TENNESSEE    COUNTY    JUDGES    AP- 
PLAUD REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  too  often 
discussions  of  Federal  revenue  sharing 
focus  on  the  problems  of  State  rather 
than  local  governments.  This  is  .unfor- 
tunate because  city  and  county  officials 
are  closer  to  the  myriad  of  problems 
demanding  government  attention  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  us.  And  revenue  shar- 
ing is  a  program  designed  to  help  revital- 
ize local  governments  as  well  as  State 
governments. 

Since  it  is  important  that  revenue 
sharing  be  subjected  to  critical  examina- 
tion by  officials  of  local  government,  I 
recently  wrote  to  a  number  of  county 
judges  in  Tennessee  asking  their  com- 
ments on  S.  1236,  the  revenue-sharing 
measure  which  I  introduced  on  March  9 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  15  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  reac- 
tion of  the  county  judges  was  favorable. 
Several  county  courts,  including  the 
Hawkins  County  Court  and  the  Roane 
County  Quarterly  Court,  have  formally 
endorsed  S.  1236. 

The  responses  I  have  received  from 
these  distinguished  local  ofBcials  are 
thoughtful  and  incisive.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  their  Inclusion  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Mavrt  Covnty, 
Office  of  County  Judge. 
Columbia.  Tcnn..  August  25,  1967. 
Senator  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Senate  OKce  Building. 
Wasihington,  DC. 

DsAR  SEN-AToa  Eaker  :  Reference  Is  made 
to  vour  let:er  dated  August  1.  1967,  con- 
cerning S.  1236.  Tr.p  Tax-Sharing  Act  of  1967. 

I  re -id  with  gre.it  Interest  the  copy  of  the 
Bill  which  you  sent  as  an  enclosure  with 
your  letter,  and  the  rem.irks  made  In  the 
Senate  concerning  It.  I  .mi  honored  that  you 
would  ask  my  views  on  this  Bill,  and  as  best 
I  can  I  will  attempt  to  explain  my  attitude 
toward  It. 

First  and  foremost.  I  am  definitely  In 
favor  of  a  St.itc  conductlnj:  its  governmental 
operations  with  as  little  Frd'.-ral  control  as 
posv-ilole.  and  I  like  the  feature  of  the  Tax- 
Sharing  p'.an  that  money  returned  to  the 
States  will  have  no  strings  attached.  If  the 
Federal  Government,  by  reducing  expendi- 
tures and  through  economy  in  operations, 
can  return  tax  money  to  the  State  as  pro- 
posed in  your  Bill  without  the  necessity  for 
raising  additional  taxes,  I  think  that  there 
13  considerable  merit  to  the  Bill.  I  think  that 
It  is  very  Import.'.nt  that  some  efTort  be  made 
on  the  part  of  our  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington to  bring  some  reductions  in  Govern- 
ment spending,  and  that  effort  be  made  to 
be  assvired  that  what;  money  Is  spent  is 
utilized  to  the  best  advantage  and  that  proper 
controls  be  placed  over  its  distribution  so 
that  It  will  not  be  wasted. 

I  plan  to  make  your  letter  and  copy  of 
this  Bin  available  to  various  members  of 
the  Maury  County  Quarterly  Court,  and  ask 
them  to  either  let  you  know  their  views  on 
this  matter,  or  inform  me  so  I  can  pass  It  on 
to  you 

Personally,   I   believe   your   Bill    has   great 


merit,  but  I  would  hope  that  the  passage 
of  this  Bill  would  not  cause  additional  taxes 
to  be  levied  by  the  Federal  Government  In 
order  to  implement  it,  but  rather  could  be 
carried  out  through  economy  and  reduction 
In  expenditures. 

If  I  can  ever  be  of  service  to  you  In  this 
part  of  Middle  Tennessee,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  let  me  know. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  S.  Stanton, 
Maury  County  Judge. 

Overton  Cottnty, 
Livingston,  Tenn.,  September  1, 1967. 
Re  Bins.  1236. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  I  have  neglected 
answering  your  letter  of  August  1  In  order 
that  I  might  talk  to  as  many  members  of 
the  County  Court  as  possible.  We  do  not 
meet  In  regular  session  until  October. 

I  would  like  to  commend  you  for  introduc- 
ing bill  S.  1236  and  certainly  wish  that  it 
can  be  looked  upon  favorably.  I  also  feel 
that  we  have  too  many  strings  attached  to 
what  money  we  get  from  Washington.  I  feel 
that  local  government  Is  not  given  enough 
credit  in  many  instances. 

I  will  read  this  letter  to  my  court  in 
October  and  will  appreciate  any  further 
news  frorrv  you  as  to  the  action  taken  upon 
caption  biil. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmo  Swallows, 
Overton  County  Judge. 

Hawkins  County  Court, 
RogersiHlle .  Tenn.,  August  5, 1967. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker, 
US.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  B.aker;  On  April  11,  1967  the 
Hawkins  County  Quarterly  Court  adopted 
unanimously  "The  Tax  Sharing  Resolution 
for  Education."  Our  Resolution  was  read  Into 
the  Congressional  Record — Senate  on 
May  25,  1967,  as  I  recall  there  were  only  two 
resolutions  included  in  this  record  dated 
May  25,  that  of  Hawkins  County,  and  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  KnoxviUe. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  all  provi- 
sions of  S-1236.  however,  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  seen  the  Cities  and  Counties  men- 
tioned specifically  in  this  bill. 

I  concur  with  your  thinking  on  the  Tax- 
Sharing,  and  I  also  feel  that  with  this  extra 
revenue  we  can  provide  better  and  more 
effective  local  government. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

J.  B.  Howe, 
County  Judge. 


Shelby  County  Quarterly  Court, 

Memphis.  Tenn..  August  14,  1967. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge '■eceipt  of  your  letter  August  16.  1967  in 
regard  to  S.  1236  Introducted  by  you. 

I  am  encloRlnu  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
William  H.  wnilamsi  County  Attorney  of 
Shelby  County,  which  may  be  of  some  bene- 
fit. 

The  Shelby  County  Quarterly  Court  will 
not  meet  until  October  1967,  therefore  I  am 
unable  to  get  an  expression  from  each  mem- 
ber at  this  time. 

It  Is  my  own  personal  belief  that  the  bill 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  states  and  local 
governments  and  wish  you  success  in  obtain- 
ing Its  passage. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

C.  W.  Baker, 
Chairman,  Shelby  County  Quarterly  Court. 


Gibson  County  Coitbt, 

Trenton,    Tcnn.,  August  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker, 
Member  of  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  May  I  congratulate  you  and 
heartily  endorse  your  bill  to  return  part  of 
federal  revenue  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments without  strings  attached. 

I  think  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  states 
and  liDcal  governments  need  the  revenue,  the 
biggest  Importance  would  be  to  decentralize 
our  National  Government  which  I  believe  is 
a  must  If  o\iT  system  of  Government  is  to 
continue.  I  don't  believe  that  the  founders 
of  our  government  ever  intended  that  N.a- 
tional  Government  have  the  power  It  has 
today.  On  the  local  level  we  can  see  waste 
on  every  hand  where  Federal  Funds  are 
Involved. 

My  brother  Wayne  Hunt  tells  me  he  was 
in  the  tJnlversity  of  Tennessee  with  you  and 
visited  in  your  home.  You  have  many  friends 
in  this  area  and  if  you  are  ever  in  Gibson 
County  I  would  con.slder  It  a  privilege  to 
meet  you.  With  kindest  regards  and  best 
wishes  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  Hunt,  Jr. 


Shelby  County  Legal  Department, 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  August  7,  1367. 
Chairman  C.  W.  Baker, 
Mempliis,  Tenn. 

Dear  Chairman:  At  your  request  I  have 
reviewed  United  States  Senate  Bill  ^1236 
recently  Introduced  by  the  Honorable  How- 
ard H.  "Baker,  Jr.  on  March  9,  1967,  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

I  believe  the  Bill  to  be  excellent  and  would 
hope  that  its  chances  of  passage  are  very 
good.  I  find  no  ^jbjection  to  the  formula 
whereby  each  stat*  would  receive  a  distribu- 
tive share  of  thatlrevenue  from  the  Income 
tax  collections  ajter  deduction  has  been 
made  for  the  national  defense  and  debt  serv- 
ice. 

The  money  would  be  distributed  to  each 
state  at  the  direction  of  a  council  to  be 
known  as  a  Council  on  Tax  Sharing  com- 
posed of  twelve  members,  five  of  whom 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
who  would  be  governors  of  a  state,  two  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  from  persons 
who  are  mayors  of  a  city,  and  a  final  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President  and 
approved  by  the  Senate  who  would  be  per- 
sons holding  no  Federal,  state,  or  local  gov- 
ernment office.  This  Act  would  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Council  on  Tax  Sharing.  Sec- 
tion 8  of  said  Senate  Bill  provides  for  Ju- 
dicial review  by  any  state  before  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  in  each  circuit  where 
that  state  may  be  located.  I  notice  under  the 
formula  for  distribution  that  the  State  of 
Tennessee  would  receive  approximately 
$11,090,000.00. 

Section  6,  sub-section  (b)(1),  requires 
each  state  to  file  on  or  before  the  beginning 
of  each  fiscal  year  a  report  to  the  Council  on 
Tax  Sharing  its  plan  for  the  use  of  the  funds 
it  7/111  receive  under  this  Act  dvu-ing  the 
fiscal  year.  Such  report  mu-t  include  the 
anticipated  distribution  of  tuch  funds  by 
each  state  to  Us  political  subdivisions  for 
their  own  use. 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  to  me  that  the 
only  real  qu--tlon  we  in  t'le  local  county 
governing  body  would  be  intcre.sted  to  knov^r 
would  be  the  plan  of  distribution  to  the 
counties  and  or  cities  within  the  State  of 
Tennesjee.  The  Act  is  meaningless  unless  the 
advantages  of  th?  Act  are  passed  down  to 
local  governing  bodies. 

I    therefore    conclude    that    the    Act    is 
proper  and  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
states    and    local    governing   bodies    therein 
and  recommend  its  passage  by  Congress. 
Very  truly  yours. 

William  H.  Williams, 

County  Attorney. 
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Bradley  County, 
Cleveland.  Tcnn.,  August  15,  1967. 
Senator  Howard  Baker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DE.AR  Senator  Baker:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  August  1st  together 
with  the  copy  of  S.  1236  which  would  return 
part  of  the  federal  revenue  to  the  state  and 
local  governments  for  their  use  without 
strings  attached.  I  took  the  bill  home  with 
me  last  weekend  and  read  It,  and,  although 
I  don't  know  how  it  compares  with  other 
similar  bills,  its  provisions  seem  very  sound. 

The  passage  of  such  a  bill  as  yours  would 
be  of  tremendous  help  to  local  governments 
tov.-.ird  providing  them  with  the  financial 
resources  needed  to  provide  more  effective 
government.  You  are  to  be  commended  for 
your  recognition  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situatioh  and  your  desire  to  do  something 
about  it. 

You  have  my  personal  gratitude  for  your 
efforts  srnd  my  best  wishes  for  their  success. 
Sincerely. 

Nelom  B.  Jackson, 
County  Judge. 

Williamson  County, 
Franklin.  Tenn.,  August  25,  1967. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Bakeh,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  This  Is  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  dated  August  1, 
1967  and  to  assure  you  that  I  am  all  for  the 
bill  introduced  on  March  9,  of  this  year. 

You  requested  the  view^  of  our  County 
Court,  however  court  only  meets  quarterly, 
in  our  county,  and  is  not  scheduled  to  meet 
again  until  October  9.  therefore,  I  felt  it 
would  be  too  late  to  reply. 

Hoping  this  letter  will  be  of  some  help  to 
you,  I  remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Pulton  Greer, 

County  Judge. 


Lake  County, 
Tiptonville,  Tenn.,  August  22,  1967. 
Senator  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senator, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dear  Senator  Baker.  In  regard  to  your 
letter  of  August  1,  concerning  the  return  of 
part  of  the  federal  revenue  to  the  state  and 
local  governments  for  their  use  without 
strings  attached,  the  Lake  County  Quarterly 
Court  goes  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  the 
Act. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Helton. 


since  bombing  Is  proving  a  costly  and  even 
questionable  means  of  trying  to  interdict 
the  enemy  movement  southwards.  It  seems 
to  us  that  there  is  stronger  reason  than  ever 
to  give  the  wall  a  try.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  In  concept  It  is  far  more  humane  than 
bombing  or  shelling. 

In  military  terms,  one  can  but  come  to 
the  reluctant  conclusion  that  the  situation 
In  South  Vietnam  continues  a  stalemate. 

The  United  States  still  finds  it  hard  to 
seize  and  maintain  an  initiative  on  a  broad 
front — if  It  Is  possible  to  use  such  a  ^gure 
of  speech  for  the  guerrilla  fighting  In  'South 
Vietnam.  Dealing  with  the  Viet  Cong  Is  still 
somewhat  like  dealing  with  a  swarm  of  de- 
termined hornets  and  mosquitoes  when  one 
has  neither  effective  repellent  nor  mosquito 
net.  They  Just  keep  coming. 

Earlier  this  year,  things  seemed  to  be 
going  with  greater  swing  than  ever  before 
for  General  Westmoreland  and  his  brave 
men.  Tliat  was  in  Operation  Junction  City. 
But  then  the  United  States  command  was 
robbed  of  the  Initiative  by  the  development 
of  a  grave  threat  away  to  the  north,  in 
the  area  of  the  demilitarized  zone.  This  was 
typical  of  the  tactics  by  which  the  Viet  Cong 
and  their  Northern  allies  are  able  to  dissipate 
much  of  the  American  military  effort  in  the 
South  by  forcing  the  command  to  scatter  its 
men  and  weapons  to  meet  actual  or  potential 
threats  In  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
coimtry. 

Obviously,  geography  makes  the  South 
Vietnamese  provinces  immediately  below  the 
demilitarized  zone  the  most  vulnerable  to 
any  sudden  thrust  from  the  North.  It  might 
seem  tempting  to  Americans  to  outfiank  the 
zone  by  a  landing  Just  to  the  north  of  it.  But 
quite  apart  from  the  possibly  dangerous 
political  repercussions,  this  would  In  fact  be 
more  likely  simply  to  widen  and  thus  weaken 
the  area  exposed  to  Viet  Cong  guerrilla  ac- 
tion. 

This,  it  seems  to  us,  strengthens  the  case 
of  those  who  have  long  urged  trying  a  physi- 
cal barrier.  We  recognize  that  there  is  a  host 
of  attendant  difficulties  and  problems  to  be 
tackled.  Not  least  is  Just  how  far  and  in  what 
direction  it  should  be  extended  Inland  from 
the  coast.  Should  it  reach  into  Laos?  Or  will 
It  have  to  swing  southward  along  the  Viet- 
nam-Laos border?  Hitherto  the  neutralist 
but  friendly  Premier  of  Laos  has  wanted 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

But  unle.ss  Secretary  McNamara  and  his 
advisers  were  not  now  persuaded  that  there 
were  answers  In  sight  to  the  military,  techni- 
cal and  political  objections  raised  to  the 
wall  Idea  hitherto,  presumably  he  would  not 
have  given  the  go-ahead  signal. 


DEMILITARIZED  ZONE  BARRIER  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  September 
11.  The  editorial  welcomes  the  recently 
announced  barrier  along  the  demili- 
tarized zone  in  Vietnam  as  a  worthwhile 
experiment. 

Thei'e  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Worthwhile  Experiment 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has  at  last 
given  the"  go-ahead  for  a  barrier  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam  to  obstruct  the 
flow  of  men  and  material  southwards  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Viet  Cong.  As  long-time 
advocates  of  either  a  wall  or  a  swath,  we  wel- 
come the  decision.  We  know  that  there  are 
military  experts  who  have  always  pooh- 
poohed"  the  idea.  But  we  believe  that  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  In  the  eating.  And 


THE   VICE>-PRESIDENT   SPEAKS   ON 
INDIAN   AFFAIRS 

Mr.  I^IcGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  I  have  had  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness firsthand  the  problems  and  desires, 
the  hopes  and  frustrations  of  our  Indian 
people.  I  have  also  found  that  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  has  no  better  friend  in  the 
United  States  than  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey. 

Recently,  the  Vice  President  made  a 
brilliant  speech  on  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion in  Window  Rock,  Ariz.  In  clear  and 
concise  language,  the  Vice  President  ex- 
plores the  whole  spectrum  of  Indian 
problems  ranging  from  education  to  eco- 
nomic development.  I  commend  his  ad- 
dress to  other  Senators  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  his  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement      of     Vice     President      Hcbert 

Humphrey.   Navajo     Indian    Reservation, 

Window  Rock,    Ariz.,    September    9,    1967 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  chance  to  come 

to  the  land  of  the  Navajos  ...  to  meet  with 

the  leaders  of  the  Tribe  .  .  .  and  to  see  and 

hear  first  hand  what  your  problems  are  and 

what  we  are  doing  together  to  solve  them. 

When  I  say  that  we  are  working  together, 
I  am  referring  to  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
the  Navajo  Tribe  and  the  federal  government. 
For  the  problems  which  you  face  are  serious 
and  it  takes  our  combined  efforts  to  over- 
come them. 

Government  programs  imposed  from  the 
outside,  witliout  local  Involvement,  are 
doomed  to  failure  even  though  they  may  be 
lA'ell-lntentloncd. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  recognize  that 
Indian  tribes  lack  the  resources  to  cope  on 
their  own  with  the  serious  problems  of  poor 
health.  Inadequate  education,  aaad  lack  of 
employment. 

A  true  partnership  between  the  Tribal  and 
federal  government  can  indeed  provide  us 
with  what  Is  needed:  Federal  technical  and 
financial  assistance  and  the  understanding 
of  local  problems  which  comes  from  active 
Tribal  participation. 

This  partnership  concept  Is  a  cornerstone 
of  tlie  policies  of  President  Johnson,  whether 
we  are  dealing  with  states,  cities,  or  Indian 
tribes.  Underlying  It  all,  though,  is  a  con- 
cern for  people — for  people  In  need  and  for 
people  with  problems. 

A  generation  ago  President  Roosevelt  spoke 
of  one-third  of  a  naUon  Ill-housed,  Ul-clad, 
and  ill-fed. 

In  most  of  our  country,  life  has  improved 
a  great  deal  since  that  time.  But  we  are  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  fact  that  there  arc  people 
who  suffer  from  these  same  conditions  today. 
It  Is  for  that  reason  that,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Johnson,  we  are  trying  to 
help  local  communities  change  this  situa- 
tion. For  we  cannot  shrug  our  shoulders  and 
look  the  other  way  when  we  are  faced  with 
school-age  chndren  for  whom  tliere  are  no 
scliools  .  .  .  with  persons  in  need  of  medical 
care  for  whom  there  are  no  hospitals  .  .  . 
w'lth  .persons  In  need  of  housing  for  whom 
there  is  no  home. 

We  know  the  problems  of  our  Indian  peo- 
ple, including  the  Navajos,  and  we  are 
pledged  to  pursue  programs  and  policies  de- 
signed to  eliminate  these  problems. 

We  recognize  that  our  first  and  foremost 
task  must  be  to  end  the  scoiu-ge  of  chronic 
unemployment. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  your  land 
base  is  not  adequate  to  support  your  entire 
population  In  agriculture. 

Sheepherding  could  sustain  a  great  many 
Navajo  families  when  your  population  was 
much  smaller.  It  is  simply  not  adequate  to 
su.sfcaln  a  population  of  100  thousand. 

To  be  sure,  with  the  cooperation  of  your 
Congressional  delegation,  you  have  been  able 
to  obtain  the  assurance  of  desperately  needed 
water  through  the  Navajo  Chama  diversion 
project. 

This  will  provide  you  with  a  new  area  of 

arable  land  and  will  permit  farming  where 

agriculture  has  In  the  past  not  been  feasible. 

But.  considering  the  needs  of  your  people, 

this  Is  clearly  not  the  whole  answer. 

Some  people  have  suggested  that  the  best 
way  of  helping  Indians  is  to  get  them  to  leave 
home  and  move  to  the  large  employment 
centers. 

During  my  early  years  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  I  did.  In  fact,  watch  the 
efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
encourage  Indian  people  to  move  off  the  res- 
ervations and  into  the  large  cities. 

I  saw  the  results  of  the  movement  to  the 
cities  first-hand  in  my  home  state  of  Min- 
nesota. 

If  the  people  from  the  Chippewa  reserva- 
tions had  education  or  training,  they  were 
able  to  make  a  good  adjustment  to  life  In 
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Minneapolis.  But  those  who  lacked  these  es- 
sential ingredients — and  there  were  many  of 
them— simply  converted  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion problem  Into  an  Indian  city  problem. 

Your  tribal  leadership  and  the  leadership 
other  Indian  tribes  were  correct  In  question- 
ing the  relocation  program  as  a  basic  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  Indian  poverty. 

In  the  crisis  which  our  cities  are  now  un- 
dergoing, we  recognize  that  the  migration  of 
the  rural  poor  to  the  large  metropollt;in 
areas — unprepared  and  untrained  for  life  in 
the  cities — serves  only  to  make  a  bad  problem 
worse. 

Tour  own  Chairman.  Mr.  Nakal.  and  other 
forward-looking  Indian  leaders,  have  pointed 
out  for  many  years  that  an  Important  answer 
to  the  problems  of  Indian  poverty  lies  In  the 
location  of  new  industries  In  the  Indl.-in 
cotuitry. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has,  for  the 
last  six  years,  fully  supported  this  new  effort 
to  improve  living  conditions  on  Indian  res- 
ervations. 

In  your  own  case,  the  cooperative  effort  of 
your  Tribal  Government  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  brought  the  new  Pair- 
child  plant  to  Shlprock. 

In  a  short  while.  General  Dynamics  will  be 
opening  a  new  plant  at  Fort  Defiance. 

Other  industries,  we  hope,  will  follow — thus 
creating  employment  centers,  offering  per- 
manent, year-round  job  opportunities  at  de- 
cent wages  right  here  on  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion. 

Some  of  these  new  Industries  have  been 
used  to  employing  only  women  in  their  plants 
in  the  cities.  They  will  have  to  be  taught 
about  the  available  labor  supply  on  the  In- 
dian reservations,  so  that  Jobs  are  offered  on  a 
truly  non-discriminatory  basis  and  young 
men  and  heads  of  families  have  an  equal 
chance  to  And  Jobs, 

Nor  have  you  waited  for  outside  Industry 
to  shoulder  the  entire  burden  of  providing 
Industrial  employment. 

With  your  own  efforts,  and  your  own  re- 
sources, you  have  built  the  impressive  saw- 
mill which  now  employs  hundreds  of  Navajos. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  this  out- 
standing example  of  self-help. 

The  cooperative  efforts  in  industrial  de- 
velopment have  been  accompanied  by  co- 
operative efforts  In  other  public  services  as 
well.  Let  me  cite  a  few  examples: 

At  long  last  there  is  a  desk  in  a  classroom 
available  for  every  Navajo  child.  The  massive 
school  building  program  authorized  during 
the  last  six  years  has  closed  the  education 
gap  which  permitted  thousands  of  Navajo 
children  to  grow  up  without  having  had  an 
opportunity  to  attend  school.  While  formal 
school  education  must  be  coupled  with  other 
training,  training  in  the  family  to  make  a 
whole  man,  there  is  no  doubt  that  formal 
school  education  is  essential  for  the  younger 
generation  which  will  be  living  and  working 
In  the  America  of  tomorrow, 

I  have  spoken  of  the  new  schools  which 
have  been  built  in  recent  years. 

But  buildings,  brick  and  mortar,  are  only 
the  foundation  on  which  an  educational 
program  can  be  built.  Ultimately,  it  Is  the 
program  itself  that  counts, 

I  am.  therefore,  happy  to  know  of  the 
many  existing  new  educational  programs 
which  have  been  Initiated  on  your  reserva- 
tion, including  the  experimental  school  at 
Rough  Rock, 

I  also  want  to  commend  your  Chairman, 
who  has  spoken  to  me  of  his  plans  for  a 
Junior  college,  for  his  Interest  in  post-high 
school  children. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that,  in  order  for  the 
Navajo  Tribe  to  continue  to  move  forward, 
it  will  need  an  ever  larger  number  of  young 
men  who  have  received  technical  or  academic 
training  beyond  the  high  school. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  the  Tribe  has  made 
major  strides  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
death  and  illness  from  communicable  dis- 
eases. 


Tuberculosis,  a  serious  'threat  ten  years 
ago,  has  now  been  almost  stamped  out.  In- 
fant mortality  has  been  sharply  reduced. 
The  sanitation  program,  financed  by  the 
federal  government  and  the  Navajo  Tribe, 
has  for  the  last  six  years  provided  an  in- 
creasingly larger  percentage  of  the  Tribal 
population  with  clean  drinking  water  and 
sanitary  sewage  facilities. 

Hospital  care  can  cure  Illness;  It  cannot 
prevent  It.  Inadequate  and  unsanitary  hous- 
ing conditions  can  often  breed  disease.  That 
is  why  the  housing  program  initiated  by  your 
Tribe  with  the  help  of  the  Housing  Assist- 
ance Administration  provides  you  with  an- 
other milestone  on  the  road  to  progress.  The 
200  homes  which  have  been  btillt  so  far,  the 
400  homes  now  under  construction  and  the 
additional  59t  homes  which  have  been  au- 
thorized, make  the  Navajo  Reservation  pro- 
gram one  of  the  largest  federally-assisted 
housing  programs  In  the  Southwest.  Yet  It  Is 
only  a  beginning. 

I  certainly  hope  that  you  continue  with 
your  efforts  to  eliminate  all  sub-standard 
housing  on   your   reservation. 

As  you  know.  President  Johnson  has  a 
deep  personal  interest  In  the  programs 
initiated  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  He  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
Navajo  Reservation  has  been  one  of  the  im- 
portant beneficiaries  of  this  law.  The  Head 
Start.  Home  Improvement,  Job  Training. 
Legal  Aid  and'  other  programs  are  all  de- 
signed to  accomplish  one  goal:  To  enable 
the  Indian  people,  the  members  of  the 
Navajo  Tribe,  to  have  the  same  opportunities, 
to  enjoy  the  same  benefits,  which  our  coun- 
try offers  to  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Some  outsiders  might  raise  questions  about 
the  wisdom  of  the  programs  which  I  have 
mentioned  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  fit 
in  with  Tribal  traditions. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
the  principle  that,  under  our  democratic 
system,  every  group  wishing  to  preserve  Its 
cultural  heritage  has  the  right  to  do  so. 

That  is  why  I  feel  that  In  your  case,  par- 
ticularly, it  is  so  Important  there  be  active 
local  participation  in  federally-assisted  pro- 
grams. We  want  to  be  sure  that  the  pro- 
grams which  we  have  begun  are  really 
wanted. 

With  this  one  safeguard  built  In,  I  have 
no  concern  that  you  will  not  reach  con- 
clusions which  are  In  your  best  self-interest. 

I  happen  to  believe  that,  beyond  all  cul- 
tural differences,  there  are  desires  which 
are  common  to  all  human  beings. 

A  man  who  is  hungry  wants  to  eat,  whether 
he  lives  in  Minneapolis  or  Tohatchl. 

A  mother  whose  child  Is  ill  wants  the 
child  cured,  whether  In  Phoenix  or  In  Tuba 
City, 

A  father  with  family  responsibilities  wants 
to  be  able  to  provide  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, whether  he  lives  In  New  York  CJ^ty 
or  in  Shlprock, 

Tiiese  needs  and  aspirations  are  common 
to  most  people  In  our  country. 

And  most  of  them,  I  am  firmly  convinced, 
want  to  tise  their  own  abilities  to  obtain 
their  goals. 

But — and  this  is  the  key  to  the  prob- 
lem— circumstances  of  geography  or  family 
or  both,  circumstances  beyond  a  person's 
control,  prevent  some  people  from  getting  to 
the  starting  line  at  which  most  others  begin. 

For  many  decades  the  opportunities  which 
our  nation  has  offered  to  most  of  Its  people 
have  by-passed  the  Indian  country.  This  has 
meant  that  Indians,  by  and  large,  did  not 
start  at  this  general  American  starting  line 
but  substantially  behind  it.  The  programs 
and  policies  which  your  federal  government 
has  followed  In  recent  years.  In  close  col- 
laboration with  yotu'  Tribal  government. 
have  had  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Navajo 
people,  and  all  people  suffering  from  disabili- 
ties of  the  same  kind,  up  to  that  starting 
line. 

My  purpose  In  speaking  to  you  today  is  to 


pledge  to  you  the  determination  of  your 
President  to  continue  on  the  road  on  which 
we  have  embarked. 

When  President  Johnson  announced  in 
his  first  SUte  of  the  Union  message  that 
we  would  wage  war  against  poverty,  he  made 
It  clear  that  that  war  will  be  fought  until 
It  is  won. 

And  that  means  that  it  must  and  will  be 
won  everywhere,  including  right  here  in  the 
Navajo  country. 
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VON  STEUBEN  DAY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
cans of  German  orisln  have  traditionally 
celebrated  September  17  as  Von  Steuben 
Day,  in  recognition  of  General  von  Steu- 
ben's invaluable  services  to  the  American 
Revolutionary  cause  and  to  the  birth  of 
our  country. 

Von  Steuben  Day  is  a  fitting  occasion 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  continuing  con- 
tributions which  German-Americans  are 
making  to  our  national  life. 

Born  at  Masdeburg,  Prussia,  in  1730, 
Fi-iedrich  Augustus  von  Steuben  arrived 
at  Portsmouth.  N.H.,  in  1777.  He  volun- 
teered to  join  in  the  war  against  Great 
Britain  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  general. 
Impressed  by  Von  Steuben's  practical 
military  knowledge.  Gen.  George  'Wash- 
ington appointed  him  Inspector  General 
and  directed  him  to  undertake  the  train- 
ing of  the  American  Army  at  Valley 
Forge. 

Pre  nminantly  because  of  Von  Steu- 
ben's -.illed  drill  instruction  and  his 
train  methods,  the  Continental  Army 
prove  tself  the  equal  of  British  regu- 
lars ill  ..iscipline  and  motivation. 

Although  he  left  the  Army  in  1784, 
Von  Steuben  continued  to  serve  the  new 
Nation.  He  formulated  plans  for  the 
founding  of  a  military  academy,  which 
were  used  years  later  in  establishing 
West  Point.  He  drafted  a  system  of  for- 
tifications for  New  York.  And  he  became 
the  first  president  of  the  German  Society 
of  New  York,  a  group  devoted  to  the  task 
of  facilitating  the  transition  from  im- 
migrant to  citizen  for  thousands  of  new 
Americans. 

Von  Steuben's  influence  in  converting 
the  American  Army  into  an  effective  and 
disciplined  military  force  was  of  vital 
importance  to  ultimate  victory  in  the 
Revolution. 

In  commemorating  the  anniversary  of 
his  birth.  I  join  in  acknowledeing  Von 
Steuben's  manifold  serv'ces  to  his  chosen 
country.  His  dedicated  life  symbolizes  the 
enduring  loyalty  and  talent  which  citi- 
zens of  German  descent  have  contribut- 
ed toward  the  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nation. 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


FLOOD  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business.  Calendar  No. 
533,  S.  1985. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1985) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1956,  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  insurance,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  Senate  staff  notify 
interested  Senators  that  the  Senate  is 
about  to  proceed  with  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceed  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  con^nt  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  pending  legislation  deals 
with  flood  insurance.  Congress  has  been 
committed  to  a  program  of  national  flood 
insurance,  speared  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, since  1956.  The  bill  that  is 
before  us  is  the  ultimate  product  of  this 
decade  of  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  was 
cosponsored  by  30  Senators.  Many  of 
them  are  not  here  'oecause  they  are  on 
official  business  in  other  areas.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  30  sponsors  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
sponsors  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Brewster.  Mr. 
Brooke.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr,  Clark,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  GRfENiNG,  Mr,  Hart,  Mr,  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Mor.se,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr, 
RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr,  Smathehs,  Mr. 
Sparkman.  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Tydings,  and  Mr. 
Yarborolgh. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  re- 
quest a  rollcall  vote  because  I  am  aware 
of  the  fact  that  some  Senators  who  have 
been  very  influential  in  the  development 
of  this  legislation  cannot  be  here  today 
because  they  are  attending  to  official 
business  elsewhere, 

Mr.  President,  today  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  S. 
1985,  the  proposed  National  Flood  In- 
surance Act  of  1967,  which  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  The  bill  was  cospon- 
sored by  30  other  Senators,  including  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 


Committee,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkm.^n],  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr,  Bennett],  It  represents  a  joint  ef- 
fort by  both  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  private  property  insurance  industry 
to  make  available  a  program  of  flood  in- 
sm-ance  to  occupants  of  flood-prone 
areas.  The  bill  would  fill  a  significant 
gap  in  needed  insurance  protection  for 
these  individuals. 

Damages  caused  by  severe  floods  have 
been  st-eadily  rising  in  recent  years  in 
spite  of  protective  measures  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Many  areas  of  the 
country  have  been  particularly  hard  hit 
by  these  devastating  storms.  In  many 
cases,  homeowners  or  small  businessmen 
may  never  be  able  to  recover  financially 
from  a  major  disaster.  Existing  Federal 
disaster  reUef  programs  have  been  in- 
adequate to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problems  encountered  by  the  property 
owner  following  severe  floods.  Subsidized 
loans  from  SBA  or  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  as  helpful  as  they  may 
be,  must  still  be  repaid  by  the  borrower. 
Loans  do  not  adequately  compensate  the 
victim  as  would  an  insurance  program. 
Mr.  President,  only  last  month  a  severe 
flood  caused  more  than  S200  million  in 
damages  to  the  city  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 
Many  other  towns  and  cities  across  the 
countr>-  have  also  been  struck  by  flood 
disasters  this  year.  At  the  present  time 
we  read  about  a  series  of  tropical  storms 
developing  in  the  Caribbean,  some  of 
which  may  strike  our  eastern  seaboard. 
A  program  of  flood  insurance  would  be 
of  tremendous  assistance  to  occupants  of 
these  areas. 

Congress  has  been  aware  for  many 
years  of  the  lack  of  flood  insurance  from 
private  sources.  In  1956,  a  flood  insur- 
ance law  was  enacted,  but  no  satisfactory 
program  was  developed  and  Congress 
failed  to  appropriate  any  funds  for  the 
program. 

I  thought  it  was  a  good  bill  when  it 
was  enacted.  However,  it  was  purely  a 
Federal  program,  financed  entirely 
through  Federal  funds.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committees  did  not  share  the  en- 
thusiasm of  those  of  us  who  authorized 
the  legislation.  No  funds  wei-e  ever  ap- 
propriated under  the  1956  authoiization. 
Since  that  time,  however,  there  has  been 
increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  many 
Members  of  Congress  in  developing  some 
sort  of  a  national  flood  insurance 
program. 

In  1962, 1  first  sponsored  legislation  to 
authorize  the  executive  branch  to  make 
a  study  of  various  alternatives  for  a  Fed- 
eral program  of  flood  insurance.  This  bill 
eventually  found  its  way  into  law  as 
section  5  of  the  Southeast  Hurricane 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1965.  The  report 
that  HUD  subsequently  filed  with  Con- 
gress was  a  very  informative  document 
that  examined  in  detail  the  ,'=ubject  of 
flood  insurance  S.  1985  embodies  many 
of  the  recommendations  for  legislation 
contained  in  that  study. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Securities  held 
3  days  of  hearings  on  this  proposal.  At 
these  hearings,  every  major  segment  of 
the  private  property  insurance  industry 
supported  S.  1985,  including  the  proposed 
association  of  flood  insurers,  a  group  of 
companies  who  plan  to  commit  a  cer- 


tain amotmt  of  capital  to  the  program. 
The  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners,  wlio  represent  the  State 
insurance  regulatory  authorities,  also 
appeared  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
The  i;:isurance  commissioners  have  also 
been  extremely  helpful  in  formulating  a 
legislative  proposal  of  their  own  in  this 
area.  Other  witnesses  from  Government 
and  interested  orgamzations  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  in  support  of 
S.  1985.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  this  is 
unusual  in  my  brief  experience  in  the 
Senate,  there  was  no  adverse  testimony 
on  the  bill. 

The  program  authorized  under  S.  1985 
would  be  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, but  other  Government  agencies 
would  participate  in  providing  data  upon 
which  premium  rates  would  be  based. 
Initially,  coverage  would  only  be  avail- 
able for  certain  residential  pi-operties,  but 
later  the  Secretary  could  extend  coverage 
to  include  certain  business  and  other 
types  of  properties. 

The  facilities  of  the  private  insurance 
industry  would  be  used  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  to  sell  and  service  flood 
insurance  policies.  Private  insurance 
companies  could  commit  risk  capital  to 
an  industry  pool  which  would  be  used  to 
absorb  a  share  of  the  losses  of  the  pro- 
gram in  hea\T  flood  years.  The  Federal 
Govei-nment  would  assist  the  program  by 
providing  premium  subsidies  to  the  pool 
and  also  by  providing  reinsurance  cov- 
erage for  losses  above  a  certain  point. 
The  insurance  companies  in  the  pool 
would  pay  a  premium  to  the  Government 
for  this  reinsurance  coverage  in  years 
of  low-flood  losses.  Other  non-risk-bear- 
ing insurance  companies  could  partic- 
ipate in  the  program  as  fiscal  agents  of 
the  Government.^ 

A  property  owner  in  a  flood-prone  area 
would  pay  a  reasonable  premium  that 
would  be  designed  to  encourage  him  to 
purchase  flood  insurance.  The  Federal 
Government  subsidy  would  be  the  dif- 
ference between  this  reasonable  pre- 
mium and  the  full  actuarial  cost  of  writ- 
ing the  insurance  for  the  property.  In- 
dividuals who  built  or  substantially  im- 
proved their  properties  in  areas  where 
flood  insurance  was  available  would  be 
required  to  pay  the  full  actuarial  cost  of 
the  insurance. 

For  residential  properties,  there  would 
be  maximum  subsidized  coverage  for 
$15,000  for  any  single  dwelling,  and  $30,- 
000  for  any  structure  containing  fi-om 
two  to  four  units.  Contents  could  also  be 
insured  for  $5,000.  Any  other  properties 
which  might  be  eligible  for  insurance  in 
the  future  could  be  insured  at  the  sub- 
.sidized  rate  for  S30.000  of  coverage  per 
structure.  Insui'ance  coverage  could  be 
doubled,  but  any  excess  over  these  limits 
would  require  the  payment  of  premium 
rates  at  full  cost. 

In  the  event  that  the  joint  Govern - 
ment-industiT  program  under  part  A  of 
th£  bill  cannot  for  some  reason  be  agreed 
upon,  authority  is  given  to  the  Secreta-ry 
under  part  B  either  to  organize  a  Gov- 
ernment program  where  the  insurance 
industry-  would  serve  only  as  fiscal  agents 
to  sell  policies,  or  to  take  over  the  pro- 
gram on  a  totally  Federal  basis.  However, 
both  the  insurance  industry  and  the  Gov- 
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eminent  have  agreed  that  the  joint  ap- 
proach under  part  A  would  be  prefer- 
able to  the  Government  approach  under 
part  B.  All  efforts  will  be  directed  to 
makinK  certain  that  the  joint  program 
under  part  A  works  out. 

An  important  element  of  the  program 
would  be  to  encourage  State  and  local 
governments  to  adopt  and  enforce  ap- 
propriate land  use  provisions  to  restrict 
the  future  development  of  land  which  is 
exposed  to  flood  hazard.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  other  Federal  disaster  as- 
sistance would  be  denied  to  persons  who 
failed  to  purcha.se  flood  insurance  when 
it  was  available.  An  exception  to  this 
later  provision  would  be  made  for  cer- 
tam  low -income  groups.  In  areas  that 
have  not  been  zoned,  other  disaster  relief 
would  still  be  available. 

Any  funds  needed  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment's share  of  the  program  would  be 
obtained  by  borrowing  from  the  Treas- 
ury. The-  Secretary  would  then  ask  for 
appropriations  to  repay  to  the  Treasury 
any  funds  that  he  may  have  borrowed. 
The  bill  would  authorize  that  studies 
be  undertaken  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  insurance  protection  may  not 
be  available  for  certain  other  types  of 
natural  disasters. 

Under  the  supervision  of  HUD.  other 
Government  a|rencies  have  compiled 
and  analyzed  flood  damage  data  for  dif- 
ferent flood-risk  zones  in  42  areas  of  the 
country  with  different  types  of  flood  per- 
ils, which  will  make  It  possible  for  the 
Department  to  establish  actuarial  rates. 
The  other  Goverrunent  agencies  are  now 
prepared  to  move  Into  some  40  other 
areas  to  develop  data  eis  soon  as  this  leg- 
islation is  enacted.  The  legislation  would 
authorize  these  agencies  to  identify  all 
areas  with  special  flood  hazards  within  5 
years  and  to  establish  flood-risk  zones 
within  15  years. 

I  believe  that  the  program  under  this 
bill  would  fill  a  serious  gap  in  insurance 
protection  for  residents  of  flood-prone 
areas.  It  represents  a  prime  example  of 
how  industry  and  Government  can  co- 
operate to  seek  workable  solutions  to 
grave  national  problems.  This  legisla- 
tion would  provide  a  more  orderly  and 
dependable  method  of  dealing  with  dis- 
aster than  special  legislative  proposals 
after  each  disaster.  It  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  victims  of  flood  disasters  to 
overcome  many  of  the  hardships  that 
they  now  must  face  and  help  them  on  the 
road  to  full  recovery. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  adopt  this 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  the  bUl 
under  coiisidoration,  S.  198.5,  fills  a  defi- 
nite need  in  our  Nation.  Since  the  private 
Insurance  industry  has  not  been  able  to 
combine  reasonable  rates  with  adequate 
coverage  for  flcx>d  victims,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  lend  a 
cooperative  and  helping  hand,  as  this 
bill  provides. 

This  legislation  wisely  provides  a 
gradual  development  of  the  coverage.  It 
makes  it  possible  to  gain  experience  be- 


fore broadening  coverage  t)€yond  resi- 
dential properties. 

Another  significant  feature  of  the  bill 
is  the  incentive  created  to  discourage 
new  or  unsafe  construction  in  flood 
areas.  By  establishing  flood-risk  zones  in 
flood  plain  areas,  including  coastal  areas 
which  have  special  flood  hazards,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment will  help  to  lessen  future  flood 
damage  and  strengthen  flood  insurance 
protection. 

In  my  own  State  of  Delaware,  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  few  areas  where  flood- 
ing is  likely.  However,  it  may  be  recalled 
that  in  1962  we  suffered  considerable 
loss  along  our  sea  coast  due  to  a  violent 
storm  and  ocean  flooding.  This  year,  in 
the  northern  part  of  our  State,  the  ex- 
cessive rains  produced  flood  conditions 
in  an  area  in  Newcastle  County,  near  the 
city  of  Wilmington,  and  especially  in  the 
area  of  Elsmere. 

In  both  instances  I  believe  the  type  of 
flood  insurance  provided  in  this  bill 
would  have  offered  protection  which 
Delaware  homeowners  sorely  needed. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Governor  of  Delaware,  the  Honorable 
Charles  L.  Terry,  Jr.,  and  our  insurance 
commissioner,  the  Honorable  Robert  A. 
Short,  have  both  urged  support  of  S. 
1985. 

These  expressions  from  my  own  State 
reinforced  my  already-formed  convic- 
tion that  flood  insurance  protection,  as 
is  provided  in  this  legislation,  is  long 
overdue,  and  I  certainly  urge  its  passage. 
I  would  like  to  especially  congratulate 
my  frtend  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams] 
and  the  cosponsors  for  their  leadership 
in  developing  this  important  piece  of 
legislation  before  the  Senate  today.  I 
urge  favorable  action  upon  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
kind  comments  directed  to  me  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  program  can  fill  the  enormous 
gap  that  exists  for  people  who  suffer 
property  loss  from  floods.  Yes;  we  do 
have  disaster  relief,  and  it  has  been  ef- 
fective to  a  degree.  When  one  of  the 
constituents  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, for  example,  loses  hJS  home  totally 
in  a  flood  and  gets  a  biKiness  loan,  he 
was  more  than  likely  paying  on  an  old 
mortgage,  and  now  he  is  paying  on  a  new 
mortgage. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  situation  as  it  exists 
is  difficult,  and  this  legislation  certainly 
should  provide  a  great  deal  of  security 
and  confidence  for  families  and  busi- 
nesses in  the  future.  These  occurrences 
of  flooding  may  not  cover  the  whole 
State,  as  I  pointed  out.  but  in  the  certain 
areas  where  they  occur  they  cause  great 
dam.age.  In  fact,  in  the  Elsmere  area  in 
Delaware,  which  I  spoke  of,  we  had  flood 
rains  which  ran  many  people  out  of 
their  homes  and  they  had  to  move  lii 
with  other  people.  It  took  considerable 
time  to  move  back,  because  of  damage 
to    furniture,    heating   systems,    wiring 

systems 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  To 
them  it  was  a  total  loss. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  was  a  total  loss.  I  have 
talked  to  many  of  them  over  the  phone 
and  have  visited  many  of  them  over  the 


years,  as  these  floods  have  occurred. 
Legislation  to  help  prevent  futm-e  flood 
damage  loss  is  very  important.  We  have 
to  look  to  the  future. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett]  is  on  the  floor.  As  the  Senator 
who  introduced  this  bill,  I  was  glad  in- 
deed that  the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
Bennett]  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  cer- 
tainly do. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
The  committee  worked  ver>'  hard  on  this 
bill.  In  some  ways  it  is  a  difficult  bill  to 
write,  because  we  are  trying  to  write  a 
pattern  for  cooperation  and  joint  par- 
ticipation of  private  industry  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

Of  course,  there  are  bound  to  be  some 
items  in  which  there  is  not  complete  and 
general  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  repre- 
sents what  I  consider  to  be  a  satisfactory 
approach  to  the  most  difficult  problem  of 
providin::;  assistance  to  victims  of  floods. 

This  problem  has  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  study  for  over  three 
decades.  During  that  period,  the  Federal 
Go\-ernment  has  invested  more  than  $7 
billion  In  flood  protection  and  prevention 
programs  but,  despite  all  that  has  been 
done  each  year,  floods  damage  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  property,  and  we  are 
asked  to  consider  special  legislation  pro- 
viding relief  for  those  who  have  experi- 
enced property  loss.  This  has  been  a  hap- 
hazard and  unfair  approach  to  a  prob- 
lem that  can  strike  almost  any  area. 

I  think  it  Is  unfair,  because  unless  the 
disaster  covers  a  wide  area,  no  special 
relief  is  provided  and  yet  for  the  indi\-id- 
ual  whose  home  or  property  Is  destroyed, 
the  burden  Is  just  as  great,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  other  property  destroyed 
by  the  disaster.  Another  shortcoming  of 
the  present  approach  Is  that  a  person 
owning  a  property  in  a  high-flood-risk 
area  is  not  required  to  make  any  special 
contribution  toward  the  assistance  that 
he  receives.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that 
despite  the  contribution  made  by  private 
organizations  in  granting  relief  and  the 
various  Government  programs,  including 
those  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Plannine,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  special  dis- 
aster relief  legislation  enacted  in  the 
past  few  years,  the  assistance  provided 
has  not  been  adequate  to  get  individuals 
and  communities  back  on  their  feet 
economically. 

What  is  needed,  of  course.  Is  a  program 
which  would  allow  individuals  In  flood- 
risk  areas  to  purchase  Insurance  agaln.'it 
flood  damage.  Up  until  this  time,  such 
a  program  has  not  been  available  for 
several  reason.s.  The  private  insurance 
industry  has  been  imable  to  provide  flood 
Insurance  because  of  the  unusual  and 
catastrophic  potential  of  flood  risks,  the 
lack  of  loss  experience  from  actual  in- 
surance operations  on  which  to  base  an 
actuarially  sound  program,  and  the  un- 
willingness of  property  owners  in  high 
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risk  areas  to  pay  premiums  sufficient  to 
cover  the  estimated  risk. 

In  1956,  after  an  unusually  high  year 
of  flood  damage,  a  Federal  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  was  passed.  However,  the  pro- 
gram set  up  under  that  act  was  based  on 
the  conclusion  that  actuarial  rates  for 
flood  insurance  could  not  be  computed. 
When  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee was  asked  for  funds  to  operate 
the  program  without  an  adequate  basis 
for  determining  rate  schedules  for  vari- 
ous areas  and  without  a  way  of  deter- 
mining the  Federal  Government's  con- 
tingent liability,  the  funds  were  denied 
and  the  program  never  became  effective. 
As  the  result  of  a  study  requested  by 
the  Congress  in  1965.  a  conclusion  was 
reached  that  It  Is  possible  to  set  up  a 
flood  insurance  program  on  an  actuarial 
basis.  This  conclusion  was  accepted  by 
major  segments  of  the  private  insurance 
industry,  and  industry  representatives 
indicated  a  willingness  to  participate 
with  the  Federal  Govermnent  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  joint  program,  includ- 
ing a  risk  sharing  arrangement  whereby 
the  private  firms  would  absorb  losses  up 
to  a  specified  limit. 

In  our  heai  ings  on  the  legislation,  both 
those  representing  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
those  representing  private  industiw  fa- 
vored a  program  in  which  industry  par- 
ticipated to  the  maximum  extent.  The 
bill  as  introduced  provides  for  several 
alternatives.  The  first  Is  the  favored  joint 
approach  with  private  industry  utilizing 
its  facilities  for  distribution  and  services 
and  participating  in  an  Industry  pool 
which  would  manage  the  individual  com- 
pany's activities.  The  second  alternative 
would  allow  the  Secretar>-  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  set  up  an  all-Federal  program  in 
which  private  companies  participate  as 
fiscal  agents  of  the  Government,  in  the 
event  that  he  determined  such  action 
would  materially  e.sslst  the  operation  of 
the  program  or  if  the  joint  program 
could  not  be  carried  out.  The  Secretary 
would  also  be  empowered  to  set  up  an 
entirely  Federal  program  without  any 
private  industry  participation. 

Since  private  Industry  representatives 
have  indicated  their  willingne.=;s  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  joint  program,  and  since 
they  have  also  shown  their  Intent  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  risk  through  providing 
risk  capital  for  the  venture.  I  believe  that 
the  alternatives  should  be  considered 
only  as  last  resort  measures  in  the  event 
that  all  reasonable  efforts  to  make  the 
joint  approach  work,  failed. 

The  risk-sharing  approach  has  sev- 
eral important  advantages  over  the  other 
approaches,  in  my  view.  First  and  fore- 
most, it  allows  private  Industry  Lo  pro- 
vide all  of  the  services  and  risk  its  capi- 
tal to  the  extent  that  it  desires,  and  the 
Federal  Govermnent  would  participate 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  private  sector 
is  unable  to  take  care  of  the  whole  pro- 
gram. It  is  also  possible,  as  was  brought 
out  in  our  hearings,  that  at  some  future 
time,  after  private  industry  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  gain  some  experience  un- 
der the  program  and  after  the  insurance 
base  has  had  an  opportunity  to  be  broad- 
ened through  purchase  by  a  wide  .-seg- 
ment of  property  owners,  the  program 
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could  become  an  all-private  one.  While 
no  one  expects  this  to  become  a  fact  for 
a  good  many  years  because  of  the  present 
necessary  Federal  subsidy  for  existing 
properties  in  areas  of  hi':'h-flood  risk,  it 
nevertheless  could  occur  in  time. 

A  third  important  advanta':Je  is  that 
a  joint  operation  would  be  more  efficient. 
Since  it  allows  for  a  reasonable  profit  to 
privr.te  participants  and  the  profit  would 
no  doubt  be  based  to  some  degree  on 
efficiency,  it  could  be  expected  that  this 
incentive  would  result  in  greater  effi- 
ciency of  operation.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
mention  that  the  private  insurance  in- 
dustry is  already  set  up  to  handle  the 
administration,  selling,  and  claims  serv- 
ice through  its  present  organization. 

It  is  expected  that  flood  insurance 
would  likely  become  part  of  an  overall 
insurance  package  and  the  incremental 
costs  for  making  this  available  through- 
out the  country  would  be  minimal  if  it 
is  accompUshed  through  the  presently 
established  private  system.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  private  participation,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  necessarily  be 
required  to  set  up  an  administrative  or- 
ganization, including  a  central  ofSce.  re- 
gional offices,  and  local  distribution  facil- 
ities and  personnel. 

In  our  hearings,  the  witness  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment was  asked  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  going  to  end  up  in  the  ^- 
surance  business  since  the  provision  is  in 
the  bill  for  such  an  all-Federal  program. 
Mr.  Wood,  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Department,  answered: 

Our  expectation  Is  at  this  time  that  It 
will  not  occur,  and  certainly  the  Intention 
of  the  Secretary  is  that  It  Is  not  to  happen. 

When  asked  if  the  Department  has 
sufficient  cooperation  from  the  insurance 
industry  to  put  the  joint  program  into 
immediate  operation,  the  answer  was 
that  the  general  principles  have  been 
agreed  upon  and  that  the  program  should 
be  in  operation  within  a  year. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  in  light  of  all  of 
the  testimony  and  industry's  full  cooper- 
ation thus  far  in  the  program,  the  alter- 
native of  an  all-Federal  program  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  before  it  were  given 
serious  consideration,  the  Congress 
should  be  completely  informed  why  the 
joint  industry  Government  program 
would  not  work.  It  was  with  this  thought 
that  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
as  introduced  requiring  the  Secretarv-  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  make  such  a  report  to 
the  Congress  at  least  30  days  prior  to 
the  implementation  of  an  all-Federal 
program. 

The  amendment  which  was  accepted 
by  the  Banking  Committee  without  ob- 
jection would  require  in  the  report  rea- 
sons for  the  Secretar>''s  determination 
that  the  industr^'-Government  program 
could  not  be  carried  out  supported  by 
pertinent  findings  and  the  extent  to 
which  he  anticipated  the  industry  would 
be  utilized  in  all-Federal  program. 

The  committee  report  on  the  bill,  in 
discussing  this  amendment,  stated  that 
the  report  "would  state  the  reasons  why 
the  industry  refused  to  participate  in 
the  program."  The  report  language  could 
result  in  the  view  that  industry  was  not 


anxious  to  participate  and  might  refuse 
to  be  part  of  a  reasonable  joint  program. 
In  my  discussions  with  industry  repre- 
sentatives and  in  all  of  the  testmiony  pre- 
sented at  the  hearings,  there  is  not  one 
shred  of  evidence  that  industry  will  not 
cooperate  in  a  reasonable  program. 

The  danger  tliat  concerned  me  and 
the  reason  for  the  amendment  is  the 
power  that  the  Secretary  had  to  make 
the  terms  of  the  program  as  disadvan- 
tageous to  industry  as  he  desired  and 
that  he  could,  in  effect,  force  industry 
acceptance  by  holding  as  a  weapon  the 
authority  he  had  without  any  notice  to 
Congress  to  completely  exclude  the 
private  sector  from  the  program. 

There  may  be  valid  reasons  for  the 
imusual  procedure  of  legislating  in  ad- 
vance the  authority  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  step  in,  in  the  event  of 
such  catastrophic  losses  that  the  private 
segment  is  unable  to  continue  in  the 
capacity  of  providing  vir,k  capital,  but. 
in  my  opinion,  the  valid  reasons  do  not 
include  the  use  of  a  Federal  takeover 
as  bargaining  power  against  which  the 
private  companies  muse  agree  to  un-  ^ 
reasonable  terms.  Nor  would  they  in- 
clude authority  for  the  Secretai-y  with- 
out overwhelming  evidence  and  a  review 
by  the  Congress  to  establish  a  completely 
Federal  Government  insurance  program. 
The  intent  of  the  amendment  was  to 
be  sure  that  the  joint  industry-Govern- 
ment approach  be  given  ever>-  rea.sonable 
opportunity  to  succeed,  including  full 
cooperation  both  from  industrj-  and  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

It  could  just  as  easily  be  unworkable 
if  the  Department  chose  to  make  it  so 
that  industry  could  not  participate  as  if 
industry  chose  not  to  cooperate.  I  be- 
lieve that,  since  there  are  some  decisions 
such  as  reasonable  profits  allowable  to 
industry  and  the  subsidies  to  be  provided 
by  the  Federal  Goverimient  that  must  be 
worked  out  after  the  legislation  is  passed, 
Congress  should  be  completely  informed 
as  the  program  develops.  I  suspect  that 
manv  of  us  will  approve  this  program  on 
the  "basis  of  full  industry  participation 
who  would  not  be  willmg  to  set  up  a  com- 
plete duplicate  Federal  insurance  pro- 
gram. This  amendment  was  intended  to 
put  the  Secretary  on  notice  that  the  bur- 
den of  proof  that  the  joint  industry- 
Government  program  under  part  A  will 
not  work  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress before  an  all-Federal  program 
could  take  effect,  and  that  this  will  be 
done  far  enough  in  advance  that  if  the 
Congress  determines  against  an  all-Fed- 
eral program,  there  will  be  time  to  act. 
It  is  questionable  that  the  30 -day  mini- 
mum is  long  enough.  I  think  it  would 
be  desirable  to  increase  the  period. 

Another  amendment  to  the  original 
bill  which  I  feel  was  important  Is  one 
broadening  the  membership  of  the  in- 
dustry advisory  committee  from  mem- 
bers of  only  the  insurance  industry  and 
the  public  to  include  representation  from 
State  and  local  governments,  lending  In- 
stitutions, and  the  homebuilding  indus- 
try. Full  cooperation  of  all  segments 
concerned  will  be  necessarv'  if  this  pro- 
gram is  to  be  successful,  and  participa- 
tion in  its  development  will  assure  better 
cooperation. 
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Lending  institutions  will  likely  be  in- 
volved with  broadening  the  coverage  of 
the  Insurance,  and  local  governments 
and  homebuilders  will  be  especially  in- 
terested in  the  section  of  the  bill  dealing 
with  land-use  regulations  and  restric- 
[N^  tions.  All  recognize  that  an  effective 
\  flood  insurance  program  must  have  pro- 
\gf  visions  to  minimize  future  risk  of  flood 
•  losses,  but  this  must  be  carefully  bal- 
anced against  the  possible  advantages 
possessed  by  sites  subject  to  flood  haz- 
ards. 

Since  all  new  construction  and  all 
major  additions  will  result  in  a  premium 
for  the  flood  insurance  equal  to  the  full 
actuarial  premium  with  no  Federal  sub- 
sidy, limits  on  land  use  need  not  be  overly 
restrictive.  Local  government  represent- 
atives and  representatives  of  the  home- 
building  industry  have  a  great  stake  in 
seeing  that  the  restrictions  are  reason- 
able. 

Since  no  one  will  be  required  to  pur- 
chase insurance,  the  bill  includes  a  pro- 
vision that  those  who  experience  losses 
without  insurance  will  not  be  eligible  for 
other  Federal  aid  if  insurance  is  avail- 
able for  a  reasonable  period  before  the 
luss  occurs.  Availability  of  other  Federal 
aid  would  reduce  the  incentive  for  pur- 
chasing Insurance  to  some  degree  and 
thus  jeopardize  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program. 

The  committee  recosmlzed  that  there 
may  be  some  individuals  living  in  high- 
risk  flood  areas  which  have  a  level  of  in- 
come insufQcient  to  permit  purchase  of 
flood  insurance,  even  with  a  Federal  sub- 
sidy. We,  therefore,  added  a  provision 
allowing  certain  exemptions  to  be  made 
so  that  individuals  who  are  In  this  low- 
income  category  could  receive  disaster  re- 
lief from  other  Federal  programs. 

Let  me  conclude  with  my  judgment 
that  this  program  is  worthy  of  accept- 
ance by  the  Senate.  I  think  we  all  realize 
that  It  is  experimental  to  the  extent  that 
it  Is  a  new  approach  to  protect  against 
flood  losses  and  thus  it  may  experience 
some  difficulties,  but  th^  goal  of  provid- 
ing a  method  of  protecting  property  own- 
ers against  catastrophic  loss  from  flood, 
making  such  a  program  actuarially 
sound  and  allowing  private  enterprise  to 
participate  to  the  maximum  extent  with 
Federal  partlc'patlon  only  to  the  decree 
necessary  to  make  the  program  feasible, 
is  worthy  of  our  support. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  problem  of  try- 
ing to  strike  a  balance  or  develop  a  pat- 
tern of  cooperation,  it  has  been  the 
strong  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
that  we  should  first  make  use  of  the  as- 
sets and  the  strength  of  the  private  in- 
surance companies  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  come  in  only  when 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  private  insur- 
ance companies  might  be  unable  to  cope 
with  a  particular  situation  or  with  so 
great  a  combination  of  floods  as  to  ex- 
haust the  resources  that  they  are  able  to 
bring  to  bear  in  this  need  for  insurance. 
I  think  that  is  the  American  way,  the  free 
enterprise  way,  to  approach  the  problem. 
That  the  life  Insurance  industry  is  in- 
terested in  helping  solve  our  domestic 
problems  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
yesterday  private  Insurance  companies 
pledged  that  $1  billion  would  be  allocated 


to  help  solve  the  housing  problems  in  the 
so-called  ghettos  of  our  cities. 

Part  A  of  this  bill,  providing  that  pri- 
vate insurance  companies  through  a  pool 
arrangement  accept  all  the  responsibility 
and  risk  that  they  can  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  participate  only  to  the 
extent  to  make  the  program  feasible,  is 
in  that  same  spirit. 

Mr.  ■W^LLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  jield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We 
first  passed  the  legislation  authorizing 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
to  make  a  study  of  a  realistic  program 
that  we  thought  might  be  developed  and 
would  work.  Was  not  one  of  our  require- 
ments that  existing  insurance  companies 
be  used  to  the  maximum  extapt? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
disagreement  between  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  and  myself  or  with  respect 
to  the  basic  intent  of  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  feel 
that  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  honored  the 
congressional  intent  and  that  this  bill 
represents  maximum  participation. 

Mr.  BEN'NETT.  Part  A  of  the  bill  cer- 
tainly does.  If  I  did  not  say  so  clearly, 
I  am  glad  the  Senator  gave  me  the  op- 
portunity to  repeat  it.  The  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  tes- 
tified strongly  in  favor  of  that  alterna- 
tive as  I  have  already  mentioned. 

As  I  said,  thej-e  always  will  be  some 
disagreement  as  to  the  teclmical  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  but  I  think,  so  far  as  the 
spirit  of  the  bill  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
essential  disagreement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  think 
they  have  honored  our  original  congres- 
sional intent.  It  is  provided  for  in  the  bill. 
We  are  in  agreement.  I  can  only  admire 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  who  comes  from 
a  State  where  there  is  not  a  surplus  of 
water 

Mr.  BENNETT.  But  not  an  absence  of 
floods. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Utah  has 
been  a  tower  of  strength  in  this  area.     ~ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah,  just  within  the  last  24  hours,  has 
been  trying  to  put  pressure  on  the  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers  to  get  moving  on  a 
program  we  have  been  working  on  for 
7  or  8  years  to  obviate  floods  in  our  big- 
gest city  in  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  be- 
cause it  lies  at  the  foot  of  rather  tall 
mountains,  and  when  we  have  sudden 
summer  rainstorms  many  of  our  streets 
are  under  water,  with  resulting  damage. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  described  that,  becau.se 
encompassed  within  this  bill,  it^  report, 
and  its  history  are  several  kinds  of 
floods,  including  the  flash  flood.  The 
Senator  is  talking  about  the  flash  flood? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes;   that  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  In  es- 
tablishing the  premium  rate,  the  flash 
flood  is  coiisidered  with  the  flood  in 
depth,  such  as  experienced  in  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  Alaska:  yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senators  from  Alaska  have  told  me  that 
just  about  every  home  In  Fairbanks  had 


7  feet  of  water  in  it.  That  is  an  example 
of  flooding  in  depth,  you  see.  Flash  flood- 
ing and  flooding  in  depth  were  consid- 
ered together,  in  establishing  the  pre- 
mium that  will  be  paid  by  the  home- 
ow-n^rs. 

In  this  bill,  we  are  dealing  only  with 
residential  property  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct.  1-  to 
4-family  dwelling  units. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Single 
dwellings  up  to  4-family  dwellings.  This 
develops  the  premium  rate,  an  actuarial 
and  reasonable  rate  for  the  homeowner. 
But  the  State  of  Utah  has  the  flash  type 
flood. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct.  The 
people  who  have  built  their  homes  in 
that  general  area.  I  am  sure.  v.  ill  be  very 
grateful  to  have  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain insurance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  All  of 
the  departments  of  Government  that 
have  expertn3ss  in  understanding  these 
things — th"  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers — are  all  part- 
ners with  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment in  establishing  realistic  rates  of 
insurance  under  this  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
more  constructive  pieces  of  legislation 
being  considered  by  the  Congress  this 
year,  and  I  want  to  compliment  the  very 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  fMr.  Williams  1,  for  the  able  man- 
ner in  which  he  processed  this  legisla- 
tion through  committee  and  on  the 
floor. 

The  measure  will  provide  an  orderly 
and  effective  means  of  making  insurance 
available  for  victims  of  floods  and  hurri- 
canes with  the  help  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  cooperation  with  private  in- 
surance companies. 

Though  Congress  did  enact  a  flood 
insurance  law  over  10  years  ago,  the  pro- 
gram was  never  funded  and  no  insur- 
ance was  made  available  under  it.  I  sup- 
ported the  earlier  legislation,  but  can 
frankly  say  that  I  continued  to  be  great- 
ly disappointed  that  the  program  was 
never  implemented. 

Despite  the  difficulties  of  the  past,  my 
interest  in  this  subject  has  not  waned. 
I  was  very  pleased  to  join  with  Senator 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  and  numerous 
other  Senators  in  introducing  the  pend- 
ing legislation,  which  I  believe  will  estab- 
lish an  effective  program  of  flood  insur- 
ance. 

I  might  point  out  that  it  was  my  pleas- 
ure that  during  hearings  held  earlier  this 
year  I  had  an  opportunity  to  introduce 
to  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Securities  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  <' 
Currency  Committee  the  insurance  com- 
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missioner  of  the  State  of  Florida,  my 
friend  Mr.  Broward  Williams,  who  at  that 
time  also  represented  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Insurance  Commissioners. 
The  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners,  as  well  as  the  major  in- 
surance trade  associations,  have  voiced 
their  wholehearted  support  for  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

With  the  hurricane  season  approaching 
my  State,  you  can  be  sure  that  the  citi- 
zens are  acutely  aware  of  the  lack  of 
insurance  protection  from  floods  and 
hurricanes. 

Although  homeowners  and  business- 
men may  purchase  insurance  protection 
under  extended  clauses  for  wind  damage 
from  hurricanes,  there  is  no  insurance 
coverage  at  reasonable  rates  for  water 
damage  from  various  tropical  storms  that 
frequently  hit  not  only  the  State  of 
Florida  but  other  Stales  as  well. 

Undoubtedly,  a  very  large  percentage 
of  total  damage  to  buildings  and  per- 
sonal property  is  caused  by  the  water 
component  of  the  storms.  The  possibihty 
of  destruction  of  homes  or  businesses 
which  have  inadequate  insurance  cover- 
age looms  as  a  very  real  threat  to  many 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

The  pending  bill  provides  for  maximum 
participation  of  the  private  insurance  in- 
dustry. I  believe  that  it  is  extremely  de- 
sirable to  utilize  existing  personnel  and 
know-how  of  the  industry  rather  than 
to  use  some  type  of  an  all-Federal  pro- 
gram. 

Under  the  program  that  would  be  au- 
thorized by  the  pending  measure,  exist- 
ing facilities  of  the  private  insurance 
companies  would  be  used  to  sell  insur- 
ance policies  and  many  companies  would 
take  a  certain  percentage  of  the  risks  in- 
volved in  writing  flood  insurance. 

This  is  one  of  the  areas  where  private 
industry  is  unable  to  offer  Insurance 
without  some  form  of  Government  as- 
sistance. Under  the  pending  bill,  the 
Federal  Government  would  assist  the 
program  by  making  subsidy  payments  to 
an  Industry  pool  of  insurance  compa- 
nies and  woi'Id  provide  reinsurance 
coverage  for  excessively  high  losses. 

Normally  I  have  always  been  cautious 
about  any  unnecessary  intrusion  of  the 
Government  into  private  enterprise. 
However,  there  are  certain  areas  where 
insurance  would  not  be  available  with- 
out this  help.  Consequently,  there  is  a 
compelling  public  need  why  it  should 
be  made  available. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  which  pro- 
vides insurance  for  bank  deposits.  Fed- 
eral crop  insurance,  FHA  mortgage  in- 
surance, Export-Import  Bank  insurance, 
as  well  as  other  examples  of  Government 
assistance  to  the  insurance  industry. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  flood  in- 
surance would  not  immediately  become 
effective  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It 
will  take  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  with  the  help  of 
other  Government  agencies,  some  time 
to  develop  insurance  rates  for  all  parts 
of  the  country  which  have  a  special 
flood  hazard.  I  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  move  as  quickly  as  possible 
in  developing  these  rates  so  that  insur- 
ance can  be  made  available  to  those 
property  owners  who  desire  it. 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion, there  would  be  a  priority  for  in- 
surance coverage  for  smaller  residential 
properties.  It  is  felt  that  the  greatest 
need  for  insurance  lies  within  this  par- 
ticular group.  However,  insurance  cov- 
erage could  later  be  extended  to  include 
other  types  of  properties,  principally 
business  properties. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Department 
would  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  expe- 
dite making  insurance  available  for  busi- 
ness properties  as  experience  is  gained 
with  the  program. 

Existing  relief  programs  have  been  of 
great  assistance  in  Florida  and  other 
areas  of  the  country  in  easing  the  fi- 
nancial burden  following  a  major  storm. 
Small  Business  Administration  subsidized 
loaiis  have  helped  many  of  our  residents, 
and  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
has  done  a  fine  job  in  restoring  basic 
community  facilities  for  many  areas. 
However,  these  programs  do  not  fully 
compensate  the  victim  as  would  an  in- 
surance program,  nor  would  the  recipi- 
ent be  saddled  with  mortgage  obligations 
under  the  insurance  program. 

A  workable  program  of  flood  insur- 
ance is  long  overdue.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  legislation  can  be  enacted  as  soon 
as  possible  in  order  that  residents  along 
our  sea  coasts  and  rivers  can  have  this 
needed  protection. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  speak  in  support  of  a  measure  of 
great  importance  to  the  homeowners  of 
this  country,  the  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act. 

We  like  to  think  that  property  owners 
of  all  kinds  can  obtain  insurance  cover- 
age against  almost  every  conceirable 
risk,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  have  always  been  some  risks  for 
which  adequate  in.surance  has  been  con- 
spicuously and  tragically  unavailable. 

The  private  insurance  co^ipanies  of 
this  countrv-,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  have  not  been  able  to  provide  any 
kind  of  reasonable  coverage  against 
damage  caused  by  many  types  of  natural 
disasters. 

This  gap  in  insurance  coverage  avail- 
able to  the  property  owners  of  this  coun- 
try is  a  major  one,  indeed,  and  has  long 
been  the  cause  of  great  hardship  to  the 
victims  of  natural  disasters. 

Too  many  inland  homeowners  have 
watched  in  grief  as  their  uninsured 
homes  were  washed  away  by  roaring 
rivers,  swollen  by  torrential  rains  or  by 
the  heavy  snows  of  a  cold  winter. 

Too  many  coastal  homeowners  have 
had  their  life's  investment  destroyed  by 
storm-driven  ocean  waters. 

Too  many  towns  and  cities  have  seen 
their  entire  community  become  a  disas- 
ter area  as  a  result  of  destructive  floods. 

In  my  judgment  we  have  been  delin- 
quent in  not  having  provided  a  remedy 
for  these  unnecessary  hardships  at  an 
earlier  date. 

So  I  am  very  pleased  that  today  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon,  this 
national  flood  insurance  bill  which  will 
provide  these  victims  of  floods  with  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  insurance  for 
their  property  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  insurance  industry  and  its 


policyholders  but  my  interest  in  disaster 
Insurance  is  particularly  strong  and  goes 
back  many  years. 

Eleven  years  ago,  as  a  Congressman  m 
the  House  of  Representatives  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  established  insurance 
and  loan  programs  to  provide  protection 
against  all  kinds  of  natural  catastrophes. 
These  programs  were  to  be  financed 
entirely  by  the  Federal  Government,  but 
they  would  have  been  administered,  at 
least  partially,  by  the  private  insurance 
companies. 

The  bill  which  we  have  before  us  today 
is  less  comprehensive  in  scope  than  the 
one  which  I  introduced  in  the  House. 
However,  the  present  bill  has  been  refined 
and  improved;  and  it  is  designed  to  deal 
only  with  damage  by  water,  which  is 
probably  the  most  prevalent  form  of 
natural  disaster. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced  in  1956 
provided  insurance  against  floods,  hur- 
ricanes, earthquakes,  tornadoes,  dust 
storms,  snowslides,  and  many  other 
types  of  natural  disasters. 
"  It  called  for  a  Federal  corporation 
which  would  provide  direct  insurance  as 
well  as  reinsurance  contracts  for  private 
insurance  companies  and  it  provided 
non-interest-bearing  loans  for  disaster 
victims. 

My  bill  authorized  combinations  of  in- 
surance and  loans  in  such  combinations 
that  would  be  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  Federal  corporation  to  meet  certain 
disELSt^rs 

As  the  present  bill  does  to  a  greater 
degree,  my  bill  also  demanded  that  pri- 
vate insurance  companies  be  used  as 
agents  wherever  possible  and  authorized 
that  the  corporation  provide  only  that 
insurance  which  private  insurance  com- 
panies could  not  provide. 

We  were  successful  in  our  efforts  to 
enact  natural  disaster  insurance  legis- 
lation in  1956,  and  I  was  fortunate  in 
getting  the  loan  features  of  my  bill, 
known  as  the  Dodd  plan.  incDrpcrated 
into  the  final  act.  But  because  of  appro- 
priation and  implementation  failures  the 
act.  much  to  my  dismay,  never  achieved 
its  potential. 

I  am  confident  that  the  bill  now  before 
us  will  not  have  the  same  difficulties  be- 
cause it  is  a  substantial  improvement 
over  the  1956  act  and  is  sufficiently  forti- 
fied against  the  obstacles  which  that  act 
encountered. 

There  is  no  question  that  floods  present 
the  greatest  risk  to  the  property  owners 
of  this  country  as  a  group.  Destruction 
wrought  bv  water  is  usually  more  exten- 
sive  and  more  complete  than  other  forms 
of  property  damage. 

A  flood  can  sweep  away  whole  neigh- 
borhoods and  spread  its  ugly  destruction 
over  entire  communities,  towns,  and 
cities  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

Moreover,  a  homeowner  who  has  had 
his  house  taken  from  him  in  this  fashion 
is  often  faced  with  burdens  even  greater 
than  the  replacement  of  the  domicile 
which  he  has  lost. 

In  many  cases,  homes  destroyed  by 
water  are  heavily  mortgaged,  and  the 
individual  who  has  lost  his  home  must 
not  only  somehow  provide  for  a  new  one, 
but  he  must  also  continue  to  make  pay- 
ments on  a  house  which  no  longer  exists. 
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This  is  enough  to  break  the  spirit  of 
even  the  strongest  of  men. 

The  Government  has  several  times  at- 
tempted, after  particularly  large  floods 
or  hurricane  disasters,  to  relieve  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  victims  by  means  of  spe- 
cific legislation  aimed  at  providing  some 
kind  of  compensation  for  loss  in  the 
given  disaster  area. 

However,  this  kind  of  legislation  has 
usually  proved  unsatisfactory  for  several 
reasons. 

It  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  small 
homeowner  who,  as  I  have  indicated,  is 
often  burdened  with  the  unpaid  mort- 
gage on  the  destroyed  property. 

In  addition,  such  stopgap  relief  legis- 
lation IS  tremendously  expensive  for  the 
Government  because  the  Government 
pays  the  entire  co.st  of  the  relief  without 
any  contribution  from  the  people  whose 
property  is  being  protected,  and  because 
stopgap  relief  le^^i.^lation  does  not  strike 
at  tlie  heart  of  the  problem;  it  does  not 
discourage  people  from  continuing  to 
build  vulnerable  structures  in  flood- 
prone  areas. 

Consequently,  the  need  for  stopgap  re- 
lief ari.5es  again  and  again. 

It  is  for  all  these  reasons  that  this  bill 
recognizes  the  fact  that  vshat  is  needed 
for  flood  a.ssistance  is  insurance — not  i-e- 
lief. 

It  has,  however,  so  far  proved  impos- 
sible for  the  private  insurance  industry 
to  provide  flood  coverage.  , 

Insuring  against  a  flood  is  not  quite  so 
simple  as  insuring  against  a  car  acci- 
dent, for  example. 

When  an  insurance  company  provides 
protection  to  a  number  of  car  owners,  it 
can  be  fairly  sure  from  statistical  prob- 
abilities that  it  v.ill  have  to  meet  and  pay 
claims  on  a  certain  number  of  these  poli- 
cies. The  insurance  company  calculates 
its  risk  on  the  ba^ls  that  car  accidents 
happen  to  a  certain  percentage  of  peo- 
ple, and  more  importantly,  that  they 
happen  to  only  one  person  at  a  time. 

A  flood  is  somewhat  different.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  Insure  against  a  flood  for  the 
simple  reason  that  when  one  occurs  it 
happens  to  everyone  at  once  in  what  can 
be  very  larpe  areas. 

This  makes  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
spread  the  risk. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  capital  re- 
sources of  the  private  Insurance  indus- 
try are  not  adequate  at  this  time  to  step 
in  and  offer  fl.x)d  coverage  on  their  own. 
They  simply  do  not  possess  the  financial 
capability  to  assume  the  entire  burden  of 
this  unspreadable  risk. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  the  under- 
writing of  Insurance  has  been,  and 
should  continue  to  be,  primarily  with 
the  province  of  the  private  companies. 
They  know  the  business  from  ye.'^rs  of 
experience  and  are  set  up  to  admiriister 
it  in  a  cnpable  and  efficient  manner. 

It  seems,  then,  that  if  flood  insurance 
Is  to  be  provided,  it  can  only  come  from 
a  joint  effort,  of  Government  and  indus- 
try working  together. 

This  kind  of  cooperative  insurance 
seems  to  have  certain  very  definite  ad- 
vantages: 

It  extends  Insurance  coverage  to  new 
high-risk  areas  of  our  expanding  econ- 
omy. 

It  maintains   the  pcsition   of  private 


en:ei-prise  in  the  industi-j'  by  giving  pri- 
vate companies  a  share  in  providing  this 
new  coverage. 

Most  importantly  for  the  policyholder, 
the  policies  issued  are  supported  and 
guaranteed  by  the  vast  financial  re- 
soiu-ces  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  repre- 
sents an  effort  to  extend  this  idea  of 
Goveniment  cooperation  with  private  in- 
dustry into  the  field  of  flood  insurance. 

The  present  effort  differs  substantially 
from  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1956.  That  act  set  up  a  flood  insurance 
program  which  was  to  be  euHtrely  fi- 
nanced and  administered  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  only  minimal  partici- 
pation by  the  insurance  industry. 

That  program  failed  for  many  reasons, 
but  probably  one  of  the  most  significant 
factors  contributing  to  its  failure  was 
the  lack  of  any  sensible  system  of  pre- 
mium rates  based  on  the  particular  flood 
risk  in  different  areas. 

But  now  with  the  help  of  the  private 
insurance  industry,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
various  other  Government  agencies  have 
detennined  sensible  and  workable  rates 
for  many  flood-prone  areas. 

What  makes  the  legislation  before  us  a 
tenily  workable  solution  is  the  fact  that 
it  has  now  been  shown  that  these  sensi- 
ble rates  ckn  be  worked  out. 

The  system  by  which  these  rates  are 
to  be  determined  was  developed  through 
cooperation  of  Govenmient  and  industry. 
It  is  this  very  close  cooperation  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  major  differences 
between  tlie  present  bill  and  the  1956 
act. 

The  bill  now  before  us  presents  two 
alternative  forms  which  this  Govern- 
ment— private  insurance  company  co- 
operation could  take. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  first  form,  the 
private  companies  and  the  Goverrunent 
would  share  both  the  risk  of  the  under- 
writing and  the  expense  of  administering 
the  program. 

Under  the  second  version,  the  Govern- 
ment would  bear  all  the  risk  and  ex- 
penses of  the  program,  and  the  private 
companies  would  act  only  as  their  fiscal 
agents. 

The  bill  gives  preference  to  the  first 
version  and  provides  that  the  second 
should  be  tried  only  if  the  first  proves 
impracticable. 

It  is  the  first  version  that  represents 
a  truly  new  and  constructive  approach 
to  the  problem.  By  its  terms.  Govern- 
ment and  industry  would  become  full 
partners  in  a  dramatic  new  program  of 
public  service. 

Under  this  version,  both  industry  and 
Government  would  bring  funds  and 
know-how  to  bear  on  the  problem  of 
flood  insurance. 

The  private  companies  would  provide 
enoueh  capital  to  assume  a  limited  part 
of  the  risk  liability.  More  importantly, 
they  would  bring  to  the  proposed  pro- 
gram the  great  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  their  years  of  providing  all  kinds 
of  Insurance  coverage,  as  well  as  the 
apparatus  at  their  command  for  selling 
and  servicing  insurance  policies. 

None  of  this  administrative  know-how 
could  be  provided  by  the  Government. 

The  Federal  Government  in  its  turn 


assures  that  the  policies  issued  will  be 
honored  by  backing  them  with  its  finan- 
cial resources.  In  addition,  by  means  of 
cooperation  among  HUD,  the  Army 
Engineers,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
TVA,  the  Geological  Survey,  and  other 
agencies,  the  Government  would  con- 
tribute a  significant  body  of  knowledge 
about  the  danger  of  floods  and  the  dam- 
age which  is  caused  by  them. 

The  first  and  preferred  alternative 
offered  by  the  bill  thus  provides  for  a 
full  sharing  of  expenses  and  risks  rather 
than  merely  a  principal-agent  relation- 
ship. 

One  of  the  major  factors  contributing 
to  the  creation  of  this  full  partnership 
is  this  new  and  sophisticated  system  of 
determining  premium  rates. 

An  understanding  of  this  rate -deter- 
mining arrangement  is  essential  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  bill  before 
us. 

Obviously,  in  an  area  where  there  is 
a  high  flood  risk,  if  a  private  insurance 
company  were  to  try  to  provide  flood  in- 
surance on  its  own,  it  would  have  to 
charge  a  very  high  premiimi  rate  in  order 
to  provide  this  insurance  and  still  re- 
main solvent. 

This  rate  would  be  much  too  high  for 
any  homeowner  to  pay. 

However,  under  this  bill  the  homeown- 
er would  be  required  to  pay  only  a  rea- 
sonable premium — one  which  he  could 
afford. 

In  areas  with  high  flood  risk,  this  rate 
might  be  only  25  percent  of  the  premium 
which  should  be  charged.  In  areas  with 
less  probability  of  flood,  the  rate  which 
the  customer  must  pay  might  be  as  high 
as  75  percent  of  the  rate  which  should 
be  charged. 

The  homeowner  would  pay  this  partial 
premium  to  the  private  insurance  com- 
panies who  would  act  as  collectors  and 
paying  agents  for  the  program. 

However,  since  the  private  companies 
would  receive  only  part  of  the  premium 
which  would  cover  the  full  risk,  they 
would  only  be  responsible,  when  floods 
come,  for  providing  pajnnents  to  cover 
part  of  the  damage. 

The  Government  would  be  responsible 
for  covering  that  percentage  of  the  dam- 
age which  was  not  covered  by  the  pre- 
miiuns  paid  to  the  private  companies. 

In  areas  of  high  flood  risk,  because 
the  premiums  paid  by  the  customers 
would  be  low  compared  to  what  should 
be  paid,  the  Government  would  be  liable 
for  a  large  part  of  the  damas'e  claims. 

In  areas  of  low  flood  risk  the  Govern- 
ment's burden  would  be  less. 

Under  the  administrative  provisions  of 
the  bill,  because  the  private  companies 
would  do  all  the  selling  and  servicing  of 
the  policies  issued,  the  Government 
would  pay  its  share  of  the  damage  claims 
to  the  private  companies,  and  the  private 
companies  would  pay  the  policyholders. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  early  years 
of  the  system,  the  main  burden  of  the 
cost  will  be  borne  fy  the  Government. 

However,  despite  this,  the  bill  is  an 
economical  one — partly  because  it  con- 
tains numerous  provisions  which  insure 
that  the  Government's  expenditures  will 
be  kept  to  a  minimum  and  more  impor- 
tantly because  it  provides  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's share  of  the  risk  burden  will 
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be  gradually  reduced,  while  that  of  the 
private  companies  will  be  increased. 

In  the  first  place,  the  program  cannot 
help  but  be  cheaper  than  the  previous 
stopgap  emergency  relief  legislation,  be- 
cause it  provides  that,  for  the  first  time, 
property  owners  will  pay  at  least  part  of 
the  cost  of  their  own  protection. 

Equally  obviously,  the  bill  provides 
that  those  people  who  are  covered  by 
flood  insurance  shall  not  receive  as  du- 
plicate payment  any  Federal  relief  funds 
which  may  be  appropriated  to  meet  a 
specific  water  disaster  emergency. 

It  also  provides  that  the  flood  insur- 
ance program  will  gradually  take  the 
place  of  this  stopgap  sort  of  emergency 
relief  appropriation.  It  does  this  by 
stipulating  that  such  relief  funds  will  not 
be  made  available  to  those  people  who 
have  lived  for  a  year  or  more  in  an  area 
where  flood  insurance  was  available,  but 
who  have  not  bought  the  insurance. 

The  proposed  legislation  thus  strongly 
encourages  property  owners  in  these 
areas  to  rely  on  the  flood  insurance  as 
their  protection  against  disaster. 

Perhaps  most  importantly  of  all.  the 
bill  provides  for  a  long-range  program 
of  regulation  of  land  use. 

This  program  is  designed  to  provide 
that  the  property  in  certain  areas  with 
high  flood  risk  will  become  over  the  years 
less  prone  to  flood  damage. 

Theoretically,  land  in  these  areas  will 
be  developed  in  such  a  way  that  its  use- 
fulness cannot  be  severely  damaged  by 
flood. 

As  this  happens,  the  premium  rate  nec- 
essary' to  cover  the  full  cost  of  provid- 
ing insurance  coverage  in  the  area  will 
decrease  so  that  it  is  closer  to  the  reason- 
able amount  which  can  be  paid  by  any 
customer. 

As  a  result,  because  the  risk  of  flood 
damage  in  these  areas  will  be  lower,  the 
private  insurance  companies  will  be  able 
to  bear  most  of  tfte  burden  of  the  risk 
themselves,  and  the  Governments  expen- 
ditures in  the  program  will  drop  off. 

This  sort  of  land  development  will,  of 
course,  take  a  number  of  years,  but  the 
bill  insures  that  the  implementation  of 
land  use  reform  will  begin  promptly. 

The  flexibility  of  the  bill  is  also  quite 
impressive.  It  provides  that  the  bill's  au- 
thority call  be  extended  at  a  later  date 
to  cover  other  than  just  residential  prop- 
erty Pud  also  other  types  of  natural  dis- 

Once  the  bill  has  demonstrated  its 
practicability  and  its  effectiveness  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment may  consider  expanding  its  cov- 
erage. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  this  day  for  it 
is  what  I  envisioned  back  in  1956  when 
I  introduced  my  natural  disaster  insur- 
ance bill. 

The  bill  now  before  us  thus  provides 
for  the  best  pos.sible  type  of  cooperation 
between  the  Government  and  private  in- 
dustrj'. 

It  establi.shes  a  partnership  which 
makes  possible  a  new  form  of  public  sen-- 
ice. 

In  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  the 
past  several  decides,  the  bill  nrovides 
that  the  Government  will  assume  the 
greater  part  of  the  initial  burden  of  de- 
veloping this  public  service. 


But  in  keeping  with  the  best  American 
traditions  of  private  enterprise,  it  envi- 
sions further  that  the  Government  role 
in  providing  flood  insurance  shall  grad- 
ually be  phased  out,  and  that  the  private 
companies  will  eventually  provide  this 
sen  ice  by  themselves. 

At  its  best,  this  bill  calls  for  a  construc- 
tive and  forward-looking  cooperation  be- 
tween Government  and  private  industry- 
in  an  effort  to  provide  a  public  service 
which  has  long  been  badly  needed. 
I  urge  that  this  legislation  be  approved. 
I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
great,  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams]  in  behalf  of  this 
legislation.  He  has  devoted  a  preat  deal 
of  energy  and  time  toward  the  pa--sage 
of  this  mo.st  significant  legislation.  He 
desen-es  our  deepest  appreciation. 

I  think  that  it  ^\ou:d  be  very  helpful 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  full  historical 
development  of  this  act  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  at  this  point,  a  part  of  the  debate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1956 
on  the  Flood  Insiu-ance  Act  which  was 
enacted  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  debate  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  together  with  two  statements  I 
made  back  at  that  time  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  committees  which  held 
hearings  on  the  same  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DoDD.  I  come  from  a  State  where  we 
have  many  great  home  Insurance  offices.  I 
have  been  working  on  this  business  of  flood 
Insurance  for  about  tv.'O  years.  I  started  on  It 
after  the  disastrous  flood  and  hurricane  of 
1954.  I  have  talked  with  a  great  many  people 
whom  I  believe  are  well  qualified  In  this 
field  and  got  the  best  advice  I  could. 

I  think  the  committee  has  come  up  here 
v.-ith  a  goiDd  bill.  I  do  not  think  It  is  letter 
perfect.  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  write 
legislation  of  this  kind.  But  we  are  faced 
with  recurring  disasters  on  a  very  wide  scale. 
There  were  floods  In  Maryland  only  last  night 
with  six  people  drowned.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  property  loss  will  be.  but  I  fear  It  will 
be  large.  We  have  had  floods  in  the  Far  "West. 
we  have  had  floods  over  the  Middle  West, 
we  have  floods  in  the  South,  so  this  Is  not 
just  a  New  England  problem  at  all. 

If  the  private  Insurance  companies  could 
write  this  kind  of  Insurance  on  a  profit 
basis  they  would  certainly  do  It,  but  they 
are  not  able  to  do  It. 

In  the  New  England  floods  of  last  year  we 
suffered  an  enormous  loss  of  money  and  life. 
I  think  the  important  thing  to  remember  Is 
th.-'t  we  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
paying  for  it  anyway.  This  Is  .ictually  so. 
The  Federal  Government  had  to  go  In  there 
and  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  one  way 
or  another  to  try  to  get  these  people  who 
were  wiped  out  back  on  their  feet.  It  Is  not 
an  easy  situation  to  handle.  You  cannot  dis- 
regard a  disaster  area,  you  cannot  ignore 
the  people  who  have  been  flooded  out.  you 
cannot  say  to  them:  "It  is  just  too  bad:  you 
lost  your  home,  many  oi  your  people  lost 
their  lives,  but  we  cannot  do  anything  about 
It." 

Now  we  come  forward  with  a  plan  to  try  to 
meet  in  an  equitable  way  the  severest  ef- 
fects of  these  disasters. 

How  much  it  will  cost  we  do  not  know,  but 
we  do  know  from  past  experience  that  a 
very  essential  consideration  Is  to  get  this 
coverage  on  a  broad  basis.  If  you  have  peo- 
ple in  the  New  England  area  only  subscrib- 
ing to  it  that  is  a 'narrow  base.  If  you  have 
the  people  in  the  Ohio  Valley  participating 


in  it  the  base  has  been  broadened,  and  then 
if  you  bring  in  the  people  of  the  Far  West 
and  the  South  you  have  a  really  broad  base 
and  some  chance  of  bringing  the  premiums 
down  to  a  reasonable  level. 
'  Mr.  Chairman,  after  the  terrible  destruc- 
tion of  last  year's  August  flood,  a  great  num- 
ber ot  people  In  Connecticut  and  other 
Northeastern  States  were  most  anxious  to 
purchase  some  form  of  flood  or  disaster  in- 
surance to  protect  their  economic  well-being 
In  the  event  of  another  flood. 

There  was  obviously  a  large  market  for 
flood  insurance,  but  private  Insurance  com- 
panies were  unable  to  offer  the  necessary  pro- 
tection due  to  the  enormous  risk  facior. 

Less  than  2  months  after  last  August's  dis- 
aster, another  devastating  flood  struck  the 
same  area,  and  again  no  insurance  was  In 
effect  to  lessen  the  terrible  loss  suffered  by  so 
many  homeowners  and  businessmen  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

It  Is  apparent  that  private  citizens  and 
private  enterprise  cannot  for  long  sustain 
such  great  economic  losses  without  it  having 
an  extremely  detrimental  effect  on  the  over- 
all economic  condition  of  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  productive  areas.  However,'  pri- 
vate insumnce  companies  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered delinquent  in  failing  to  offer  insur- 
ance contracts  that  would  cover  floods  or 
other  natural  disasters.  Private  Insurance  in- 
stitutions, although  sympathetic  to  the 
needs  of  the  country,  cannot  accept  risks 
that  might  bring  about  bankruptcy  and  de- 
stroy the  protection  against  other  losses 
presently  being  given  existing  policyholders. 
It  is  not  the  nature  of  Americans  to  be 
content  with  the  mere  hope  that  in  the 
event  of  disaster  the  Government  will  fur- 
nish relief.  It  Is  rather  their  nature  to  sus- 
tain their  economic  position  by  insuring 
against  Iocs  by  paying  a  fair  and  reasonable 
premium  rate  for  Insurance  protection. 

Now  that  it  is  apparent  that  private  enter- 
prise will  not  be  able  to  undertake  a  pro- 
gram of  either  flood  or  natural  disaster 
insurance  and  the  recent  floods  have  pointed 
out  the  great  need  for  such  protection.  It  Is 
clearly  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  meet  the  need  of  its  people  by 
undertaking  a  disaster  insurance  program. 

The  risk  factor  involved  with  flood  insur- 
ance or  disaster  insurance  cannot  be  accu- 
rately determined  at  this  time  due  to  the 
lack  of  adeqtiate  acutarlal  Information.  Due 
to  the  Imponderable  risk  factor,  private  in- 
surance companies  are  reluctant  to  offer  a 
flood  insurance  policy  to  the  public,  and  If 
they  were  willing  to  accept  the  risk  it  Is 
realised  that  the  premium  rale  might  nec- 
essarily be  prohibitive. 

Because  the  Federal  Government  is  obli- 
gated to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  Its 
people,  it  does  not  work  under  the  same 
criteria  as  private  insurance  institutions  do. 
When  the  Government  undertakes  a  program 
such  as  disaster  insurance  it  obviously  would 
not  be  doing  so  with  the  Intent  of  making 
a  profit.  Rather  than  hoping  to  make  a 
profit,  the  Government  in  meeting  a  need  of 
Its  people  would  expect  to  expend  reasonable 
funds  to  meet  that  need. 

The  problem,  however,  is  how  much  money 
should  the  Government  spend  on  a  disaster 
Insurance  program,  or  whether  or  not  In 
promoting  the  general  welfare.  Federal 
funds  could  be  better  spent  on  flood  preven- 
tion measures.  Of  course,  as  more  flood  pre- 
vention measures  are  put  Into  effect  the  risk 
factor  will  be  diminished,  and  when  the  risk 
Is  lowered  to  a  reasonable  degree,  it  can  be 
expected  that  private  Insurance  Institutions 
win  be  able  to  offer  flood  or  disaster  insur- 
ance policies  In  the  same  way  that  they 
presently  offer  life  or  fire  Insurance. 

The  problem  is  basically  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  problem  ^  how  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  offer  some  degree  of  economic 
protection  against  nattiral  disasters  to  all  Its 
p?ople  and  still  do  so  without  expending 
large  Federal  subsidies. 
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It  must  be  realized  that  no  panacea  to  this 
problem  wlU  be  found.  When  a  dlsa.8ter  such 
as  a  flood  strikes,  a  great  economic  loss  Is 
Inevitable.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  bill  will 
furnish  a  means  by  which  that  loes  can  be 
equitably  shared.  This  bill  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  solve  all  the  problems,  but  It  is 
hoped  that  It  will  furnish  the  legislative 
means  by  which  many  of  the  problems  can 
be  lessened. 

Mr.  Macdonau).  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DoDD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Macdonald  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  the  fine  speech  he  Is  making 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ex- 
tend my  remarks  following  those  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setw? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Patttrson.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DoDD.  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Are  we  not  Just  trying  to 
set  up  some  kind  of  schedule  or  program 
that  we  can  follow  in  order  to  give  a  little 
more  security  of  life  to  people  In  a  district 
like  mine  which  the  gentleman  knows  so 
well? 

Mr.  DoDD.  Yes.  The  gentleman's  district 
was  very  badly  damaged. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  would  be 
useless  for  me  to  cite  the  urgent  need  for 
Federal  disaster  Insurance:  for  I  am  sure 
that  every  Member  of  this  House  is  fully 
aware  of  the  millions  of  dollars  in  property 
losses  suffered  In  the  flood  disasters  of  last 
August  and  October,  and  the  more  recent 
floods  that  occurred  In  California. 

In  my  district — the  Naugatuck  Valley  erf 
Connecticut  which  was  the  worst  hit  of  all 
flood -devastated  areas — there  were  many  per- 
sons who  had  worked  hard  for  many  years  to 
earn  and  own  a  home,  only  to  see  the  fruit 
of  their  labor  float  pathetically  down  the 
turbulent  rivers.  They  had  no  Insurance  on 
their  homes,  and  hence  In  many  cases  the 
savings  of  a  lifetime  vanished  overnight  by  a 
single  stroke  of  nature.  The  reason  was  that 
they  had  no  Insurance  on  their  homes,  be- 
cause flood  insurance  is  not  obtainable  from 
private  Insurance  companies.  In  sharp  con- 
trast, without  difficulty  a  person  can  obtain 
Insurance  from  private  Insurers  against 
losses  incurred  by  flre  and  certain  other 
disasters,  but  not  against  floods. 

Therefore.  In  areas  such  as  the  Nauga- 
tuck Valley  and  other  flood  hazard  areas, 
even  after  a  devastating  flood  there  Is  Initial 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  homeowners  to  re- 
build their  homes  because  they  live  In  con- 
stant fear  that  a  similar  tragedy  may  strike 
any  time  without  warning. 

Now  I  realize  that  the  foremost  necessity 
for  protection  against  losses  Incurred  by 
floods  Is  not  a  flood  Insurance  plan,  but 
rather  a  foolproof  flood  control  plan  that 
would  protect  our  citizens  against  future 
floods  With  this  there  wouJd  be  no  need  for 
flood  Insurance.  This,  of  course,  Is  presently 
being  worked  out  by  our  engineers  uith  the 
support  of  the  Congress,  State,  and  local  of- 
ficers: but  unfortunately,  such  a  flood  con- 
trol plan  cannot  be  put  Into  operation  over- 
night, and  may  require  a  number  of  years 
before  becoming  a  reality. 

Therefore,  In  the  meantime  It  Is  the  duty 
of  this  Congress  to  afford  our  citizens  with 
protection  against  flood  devastation  until 
persons  In  flood  hazard  areas  are  certain  that 
floods  will  not  occur  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Rivras.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  DoDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RrvTRs.  I  and  those  from  my  section  of 
the  country  are  very  deeply  Impressed  by  the 
presentation   the   gentleman  from   Connec- 


ticut is  making,  and  also  by  the  great 
amount  of  work  he  has  done  on  this  subject. 
Mr  DoDD.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my  friend 
who  has  been  most  helpful  on  this  and  many 
other  problems. 

•  •  •  *  • 

Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dodo:  Page  26, 
strike  out  lines  12  to  16  Inclusive  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  'Each  such  contract  shall  contain  such 
terms  and  conditions,  and  require  from  any 
such  person  such  monetary  consideration, 
as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulation. In  issuing  such  regulations  the 
Administrator  shall  fix  such  monetary  con- 
sideration at  the  lowest  practicable  amount, 
following  generally  the  same  principles  as 
apply  under  section  7(a)  with  respect  to 
the   establishment   of   fees   for   Insurance'." 

Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
amendment  Is  very  desirable  and  while  the 
Committee  has  taken  no  action  on  It  I  per- 
sonally would  accept  It. 

Mr.  DoDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  It  Is  sim- 
ply a  clarifying  amendment.  It  Is  practically 
self-explanatory.  It  puts  the  loan  part  of 
this  bill  on  the  same  basis  as  the  conven- 
tional or  traditional  Insurance  part. 

The  amendment  clarifies  a  technical  aspect 
of  two  Important  sections  of  the  bill  before 
the  House.  I  refer  to  section  5  entitled  "Loan 
Contracts"  and  section  6  entitled  "Combina- 
tion of  Insurance  and  Loans."  The  amend- 
ment simply  provides  that  In  determining 
premium  rates  that  the  same  principles  shall 
be  followed  for  the  '•loan  plan"  as  are  pre- 
scribed for  determining  the  rates  for  con- 
ventional Insurance. 

As  many  Members  of  the  House  know, 
I  have  ^  great  Interest  In  the  loan  feature 
of  this  bill.  In  January  of  this  session  I  In- 
troduced HJl.  7885.  The  sense  of  sections 
8  and  9  of  my  bill,  I  am  pleased  to  say.  has 
been  Incorporated  Into  sections  5  and  6  of 
the  bill  presently  under  consideration. 

This  "loan  plan"  Is  a  good  one  and  I 
think  that  time  will  prove  that  It  will  play 
a  large  part  in  making  Federal  flood  Insur- 
ance a  practical  reality. 

I  feel  that  the  loan  plan  that  I  have  pre- 
sented will  offer  a  unique  solution  to  the 
dilemma  of  finding  some  form  of  Insurance 
against  floods  which  can  be  offered  to  the 
public  at  a  low-premium  rate  without  large 
Federal  subsidies. 

Briefly,  the  loan  plan  offers  a  solution 
which  provides  that  a  party  can  purchase 
a  policy  at  a  low-premium  rate  In  which  the 
Government  would  give  the  policyholder  an 
absolute  promise  of  a  long-term,  non-lnter- 
est-bearlng  loan  In  the  event  of  loss  through 
flood  disaster. 

The  absolute  right  to  obtain  such  a  loan 
would  give  the  person  holding  such  a  policy 
the  means  by  which  the  destroyed  property 
could  be  promptly  restored.  The  primary 
loss  would  ultimately  lie  on  the  person  whose 
property  was  destroyed,  but  through  the 
loan  p'.an  the  loss  could  be  spread  out  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 

In  order  that  the  Government  will  not  un- 
duly enter  Into  the  banking  business,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  money  shall  be  bor- 
rowed from  private  lending  institutions  with 
the  Government  acting  as  guarantor.  If  the 
loan,  for  some  unforeseen  reason,  cannot  be 
had  through  a  private  lending  agency  the 
Government  will  then  make  the  loan  directly. 

Thus,  vmder  this  plan,  a  man  owning  a 
small  factory  or  business  concern  which  was 
destroyed  by  a  flood,  and  left  with  only  good- 
will and  know-how.  would  be  provided  as  a 
m.^tter  of  contractual  right  with  the  means 
to  promptly  put  these  two  remaining  assets 
back  into  operation.  The  repayment  of  the 
loan  could  be  made  over  an  extended  period 
of  time,  and  the  burden  could  be  spread  out 
in  the  same  way  as  depreciation. 


The  only  risk  that  the  Government  would 
be  taking  under  such  a  plan  would  be  its 
obligation  as  guarantor  to  make  good  on  any 
defaulting  loans.  It  Is  anticipated  that  these 
expenses  will  be  paid  from  the  premiums 
taken  In  under  the  plan. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  loan  pl.m  com- 
binations of  the  usual  insurance  plan  where 
reimbursement  is  made  in  cash  and  this 
novel  loan  plan  where  the  Insured  gets  a 
contractual  right  to  borrow  money  are  to  be 
offered.  Under  the  plan,  a  great  variety  ol 
policies  wiU  be  made  available  In  which  part 
of  the  reimbursement  In  the  event  of  loss 
would  be  made  in  cash  and  part  In  a  non- 
Interest-be-iring  loan. 

Thus,  an  Individual  or  business  concern 
that  could  only  pay  a  very  small  premium 
rate  could  enter  into  a  contract  that  would 
provide  reimbursement  in  the  form  of  a  loan. 
Another  party  not  willing  to  accept  the  bur- 
den of  such  a  loan,  and  still  unable  to  pay 
a  substantial  premium  rate,  could,  for  exam- 
ple, take  out  a  policy  which  would  provide 
him  with  30  percent  in  cash  and  70  percent 
In  a  non-interest-bearing  loan,  and  with  a 
slightly  higher  premium  rate. 

The  Administrator  under  the  bill  before 
the  House  will  thus  be  able  to  offer  the  public 
a  multitude  of  policies  which  would  be  sold 
at  premium  rates  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
gree of  protection  the  person  taking  out  the 
policy  felt  that  he  could  afford. 

The  premium  rate  would  largely  depend  on 
what  percentage  of  reimbursements  would 
have  to  be  paid  in  cash.  A  person  who  wishes 
to  be  completely  reimbursed  in  cash  would 
pay  a  maximum  premium  rate. 

The  exact  type  of  policy  to  be  offered,  and 
premium  rates,  I  feel,  are  matters  to  be  de- 
termined at  a  later  date  in  accordance  with 
administrative  discretion. 

It  has  been  generally  accepted  that  Federal 
flood  insurance  Is  essentially  experimental. 
The  loan  plan  embodied  In  sections  5  and 
6  of  the  bill  presently  before  the  House  will 
offer  a  great  variety  of  policies  to  meet  in- 
dividual needs.  I  believe  through  the  addi- 
tion of  this  loan  plan  the  possibility  of  a 
successful  flood  insurance  program,  with  a 
minimum  of  Federal  subsidies,  is  greatly  en- 
hanced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  support  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  for  the  amendment 
to  the  "loan  plan"  that  I  have  just  intro- 
duced. By  passing  the  amendment,  the 
criteria  fqj*  determining  the  premium  rates 
for  the  loah  contracts  under  the  bill  should 
be  clarified. 

Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  DoDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton.  Do  I  understand 
from  the  gentleman's  statement  that  his 
amendment  would  make  the  provision  on 
p>age  29  which  has  to  do  with  the  Admin- 
istrator's right  to  reduce  the  rates  also  apply 
to  the  loan  guarantee  fleld? 

Mr.  DoDD.  If  I  understand  your  question 
correctly,  I  would  say  not. 

Mr.  Olivter  P.  Bolton.  I  did  not  think  that 
was  what  the  gentleman  meant.  1  wish  the 
gentleman  would  explain  it  further. 

Mr.  DoDD.  I  feel  I  have  explained  it. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  CaUfornla.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman specify  the  paragraph  he  Is  seeking 
to  amend? 

Mr.  DoDD.  It  Is  on  page  26.  It  strikes  out 
lines  12  to  16,  and  Instead  It  states: 

"Each  such  contract  shall  contain  such 
terms  and  conditions,  and  require  from  any 
such  person  such  monetary  consideration,  as 
the  Administrator  may  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation." 

In  other  words,  It  gives  him  the  authority 
to  flx  the  premium  on  the  loan  as  It  gives 
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him  the  authority  to  establish  the  premium 
for  the  Insurance. 

Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton.  But  It  does  not  give 
him  authority  to  reduce  the  premltim  for 
the  loan? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  a  different  matter. 

Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man vield? 

Mr.  DoDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Boland.  I  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  stand  he  has  taken  all  through 
the  debate.  Last  Saturday  when  this  matter 
came  to  the  Chamber  floor  It  appeared  as  If 
we  would  not  have  enough  people  here  even 
to  consider  the  bill.  ItVas  through  the  efforts 
of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  and  his 
colleagues  that  we  were  able  to  maintain  a 
quorum  and  keep  business  going. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FocARTT,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DoDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  commending  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  for  all  the 
work  that  he  has  done  on  this  bill. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  him  for  the  loan 
provisions  in  sections  5  and  6  of  the  bill 
which  were  made  part  of  this  legislation  at 
Mr.  Dodd's  request. 

In  my  estimation,  the  Dodd  loan  plan  Is 
one  of  the  best  features  of  this  bill.  I  predict 
that  the  adoption  of  this  bill  with  this  pro- 
vision In  it  will  prove  a  monumental  con- 
tribution In  the  fleld  of  Government  in- 
surance. 

I  was  keenly  aware  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut's  Interest  In  the  plight  of  the 
people  of  his  State. 

Almost  a  year  ago  when  Mr.  Dodd  was 
working  on  drafting  a  bill  on  flood  insurance, 
I  know  that  he  had  the  interest  of  the  flood 
sufferers  of  his  State  In  mind,  and  yet  he 
also  had  the  interest  of  the  American  tax- 
pavers  In  mind. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  the  Dodd  loan 
plan  provides  for  both  flood  sufferers  and  the 
American  people.  • 

X  feel  that  Mr.  Dodd's  plan  will  give  in- 
surance protection  at  a  premium  rate  that 
potential  flood  sufferers  can  afford  to  pay. 
and  for  this.  I  feel  the  people  in  Connecticut 
and  the  people  of  my  own  State  of  Rhode 
Island  who  suffered  so  terribly  in  last  year's 
floods  will  be  grateful.  The  Dodd  loan  plan 
in  my  opinion  will  accomplish  this  without 
large  Federal  subsidies,  and  for  this  I  feel 
the  American  people  will  be  grateful. 

Mr.  Dodd,  I  am  most  grateful  for  the  very 
kind  and  generous  remarks  of  my  colleague 

[Mr.  FOGARTYJ. 

Mr.  Philbin.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Dodd  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Philbw.  I  also  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  on  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  consideration  of  this  bill  and 
also  the  many  valuable  services  he  has  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  flood  relief  and 
rehabilitation  arising  out  of  the  terrible  flood 
disasters  we  suffered  In  the  Northeast  last 
year. 

Mr.  Dodd  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Tork. 

Mr.  Wainwright.  I  have  a  question  on  the 
matter  of  recurring  floods.  Would  the  gentle- 
man like  to  clarify  thaf 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  It. 
Recurring  floods  are  not  Ineligible  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

Some  question  has  been  raised  about  this 
bill  with  respect  to  the  experience  required 
under   the   crop   Insurance   program.   It   oc- 


curred to  me  it  might  be  worth  while  to  point 
out  that  there  Is  a  different  situation  here. 

I  think  that  we  will  make  great  progress 
m  the  fleld  of  flood  prevention  and  It  Is 
not  unreasonable  to  suggest  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  day  when  the  risk  In  this  fleld 
mav  be  very  negligible  and  premiums  may  be 
very  low.  You  will  have  this  insurance  pro- 
gram, and  all  of  the  people  engaged  in  It  in 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  urging  flood  prevention  as  people  in  flre 
Insurance  urge  and  work  on  flre  prevention. 
We  have  had  some  great  success  In  that  field. 
Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 
The  Chairman.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  Dodd.  I  have  tried  in  considering  this 
whole  problem  to  get  the  best  advice  that 
I  could.  I  think  I  said  to  this  House  in  gen- 
eral debate  that  in  my  opinion  we  are  faced 
with  this  kind  of  situation:  Nobody  knows, 
nobody  can  tell  us  when  floods  will  occur, 
and  believe  me,  this  is  not  Just  a  New  Eng- 
land problem.  In  nearby  Maryland  the  other 
night  we  had  six  people  drown  and  I  do  not 
know  how  much  loss  of  property.  We  have 
similar  disasters  In  the  South,  In  the  West, 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  in  the  Southeast. 
It  is  difficult  to  foretell  where  and  when  this 
kind  of  disaster  may  occur. 

W"e  are  faced  with  one  of  two  alternatives : 
You  can  make  this  a  matter  of  charity,  and 
every  time  there  Is  a  disaster  you  can  say, 
"All  right,  we  will  Just  hand  out  more  money 
and  do  the  best  we  can  to  put  these  people 
back  on  their  feet";  or  you  can  do  It  the 
way  I  think  the  American  people  want  it 
done.  That  Is,  to  give  them  a  chance  to  pay 
for  what  they  get  and  put  this  on  a  business 
basis. 

The  Insurance  companies  will  enter  into 
It,  for  this  bin  provides  for  the  participation 
of  prlv.ite  insurance  companies,  with  their 
tremendous  know-how  acquired  over  years 
of  experience  In  determining  the  risks  and 
fixing  the  premiums  and  making  investiga- 
tions of  losses.  That  Is  the  information  I 
wanted  to  give  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Phillips]. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  fears  about  a  wide- 
spread bureaucracy  Is  not  well  founded  be- 
cause these  Insurance  offices  are  established 
and.  I  think,  they  are  competent  to  do  a  good 
job  in  this  field  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Government.  I  think  it  is  as  simple 
as  that.  I  think  11  any  of  you  who  have  ever 
had  a  flood,  and  if  you  never  had  one  you 
are  fortunate  and  I  hope  you  never  do,  but 
If  you  have  ever  had  a  flood,  you  will  under- 
stand better,  I  believe  what  Is  Involved 
here,  and  your  people  will  feel  badly  if  you 
pass  by  this  opportunity  to'set  up  some  kind 
of  protection.  Everyone  says  that  it  Is  experi- 
mental. And  that  is  correct.  It  Is  experi- 
mental. That  is  true  of  almost  every  new 
fleld  that  we  enter.  The  money  th.it  is  pro- 
vided, which  sounds  so  great  and  large  in 
amount.  Is  substantial. "but  It  is  really  not 
an  appropriation— it  is  a  backstop.  As  some- 
one said  here  in  the  well  of  the  House,  the 
entire  experience  in  the  Insurance  field  shows 
that  tot.-5l  losses  of  this  kind  never  do  take 
place.  I  think  we  have  a  good  bill  here  and 
I  hope  it  is  p.issed  by  the  House. 

Mr.    Patterson.      Mr.   Chairman,  will   the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  Dodd.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Coming  from  the  Nauga- 
tuck Vallev,  I  know  how  much  an  Insurance 
bill  will  mean  to  us.  It  will  give  the  people 
an  opportunity  In  that  particular  area,  if 
these  terrible  floods  should  ever  happen 
again,  to  restore  their  homes  and  businesses. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  all  the  work 
he  has  done  on  this  particular  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  Watnwright.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  Dodd.  I  vield. 


Mr.  Wainwright.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  knows,  I  represent  a  large  area 
of  Long  Island.  In  1938  and  1944  and  1964 
and  1955,  we  along  the  coast,  as  you  In  Con- 
necticut, were  hit  with  hurricanes.  Our  dis- 
aster on  Long  Island  was  caused  by  damage 
from  the  hurricane  Itself  far  more  than  the 
question  of  flooding  as  raised  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bolton).  Now  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  (Mr.  Hale)  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  whether  It  In- 
cluded the  damage  that  would  come  from 
hurricanes  when  he  raised  the  point  as  to 
the  word  "recurring"  because  the  question 
is  raised  as  to  whether  these  hurrlcanep  are 
recurring.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
said.  "No."  I  talked  to  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  committee  and  he  Indicates  that  the 
answer  Is  "No"  This  is  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter to  us  on  Long  Island. 

Mr.  Dodd.  If  I  understand  the  gentleman 
correctly,  the  gentleman  Is  asking  me  If 
on  Long  Island  where  you  have  had  hurri- 
canes you  would  be  eligible? 

Mr,  Wainwright.  No,  I  am  raising  the 
question  and  I  would  like  to  have  a  member 
of  the  committee  answer. 

-  Mr.  Dodd.  My  understanding  Is  that  you 
ask  if  jou  had  2  or  3  hurricanes,  would  you 
be  eligible  for  this  type  of  Insurance.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Yes. 
Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  you  would  be  eligible 
for    Insurance,    although    the    rates    would 
probably   be   different   from   those   In   areas 
without  recurring  hurricanes. 

Mr.  McDoNorcH.  Mr    Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  Dodd.  I  yield? 

Mr.  McDoNorcH.  We  are  not  attempting  to 
duplicate  any  commercial  enterprise  insur- 
ance here  where  private  industry  will  Insure. 
A  hurricane  Is  different  and  Insurance  can 
be  bought  from  the  Insurance  companies. 

Mr  boDD.  Yes.  hurricane  Insurance  can  be 
bought— that  Is  true. 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Then  to  make  the  ques- 
tion  as  simple   as   possible.      Does  this  bill 
cover  hurricane  Insurance? 
Mr.  McDonotjGH  It  does  not. 
Mr.  Wainwright  It  does  not? 
Mr.  Dodd.  If  you  mean  by  that  water  dam- 
age from  a  hurricane.  I  think  It  does. 
Mr.  McDonol'Gh.  Oh.  yes. 
Mr,  Dodd.  I  have  answered  that  question 
and  I   think  my  friend  agrees.  You   would 
be  eligible  under  this  program  for  Insurance 
against  damage  suffered  by  high  waves  even 
if  it  was  in  the  course  cf  a  windstorm. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  Dodd    I  yield. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  if  flooding  from  heavy 
rains  through  the  clapboards  of  a  house 
would  be  eligible  for  Insurance  I  know  rain 
coming  through  the  wlndo^^-s  would  not,  but 
I  understand  that  water  coming  through  the 
clapboards  of  a  house,  as  a  result  of  an  in- 
tense rain,  would  be  considered  so.  Would 
the  gentleman  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  Dodd.  This  is  a  technical  question 
which  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  at  this 
time. 

Mrs  Rogers  of  Massachusetts.  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  on  his  fine  work  with 
reference  to  this  much  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
for  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  and 
studv  that  he  has  put  into  this  matter.  He 
hafi  "been  In  the  forefront  of  the  battle  to 
push  through  some  kind  of  a  flood  Insurance 
bill  in  this  session  of  the  Congress  That  am- 
bition is  about  to  be  realized  this  afternoon. 
'  There  were  times  when  those  of  us  who  were 
genuinely  interested  In  this  program  were 
disturbed  that  this  would  not  come  to  pass. 
On  late  last  Saturday  when  this  bill  was 
called  up  on  the  floor.  It  was  touch  and  go 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  quorum  could  be 
mustered  to  consider  It.  Mr.  Dodd  spent  much 
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time  In  contacting  Members  personally  to 
express  his  deep  Interest  and  to  request  that 
they  Join  in  aseistlng  us  to  get  a  flood- 
Infiurance  bill  through  the  House.  His  efforte 
have  met  with  succes  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  C3onnectlcut  (Mr.  Dodd)  on  this 
bill  today  constitute  his  last  speech  in  the 
well  of  this  House  from  which  he  has  spoken 
so  eloquently  on  matters  atTecting  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world.  This  Is  his  valedictory. 
His  voice,  his  words,  and  his  great  ability  are 
today  mustered  in  a  plea  and  for  a  cause 
that  Is  of  overriding  importance  to  his  great 
State  of  Connecticut.  I  compliment  him  for 
the  service  he  renders  today  and  for  the  out- 
standing record  he  has  made  as  a  Member 
of  this  House  over  the  past  4  years.  And.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  add  my  best  wishe.s  as  he  seeks 
to  elevate  himself  In  the  public  service  of  his 
SUte. 

Statement  of  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  a  Representa- 
tive IN  Congress  From  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut 

Mr.  Dodd.  Senator  Lehman  and  Senator 
Bush,  first  of  all  I  want  to  e.'spress  my  .appre- 
ciation for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
your  committee,  and  also  to  say  that  we,  that 
Is.  all  the  members  of  my  own  office  staff. 
have  received  a  great  deal  of  advice  and  help 
and  technical  assistance  from  members  of 
your  staff,  and  we  are  grateful  for  all  of  that 
help.  We  have  also  received  a  great  deal  of 
assistance  from  the  members  of  your  own 
staff.  Senator  Lehman, 

Next  I  want  to  commend  Senator  Lehman 
for  his  promptness  in  getting  into  this  whole 
problem.  I  know  how  many  other  things  you 
are  concerned  with,  but  I  think  It  Is  a  great 
credit  to  you  that  you  got  these  hearings 
underway  as  rapidly  as  you  did.  We  are  cer- 
tainly all  benefiting  from  them. 

My  own  interest  in  this  problem  of  insur- 
ance goes  back  to  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago.  You  will  remember.  In  this  State  and 
beyond  It  we  suffered  severe  damage,  particu- 
uarly  along  the  coast,  from  the  hurricanes. 
Through  conversations  with  some  small- 
business  people  on  our  coast  in  Connecticut  I 
learned  what  I  had  not  known  before,  that 
Is,  that  these  people  suffered  damage  from 
great  waves,  sometimes  called  tidal  waves.  I 
found  that  they  had  suffered  this  damage 
more  than  once  and  were  not  able  to  buy 
Insurance  against  a  repetition  of  this  loss 
or  damage. 

That  caused  me  to  look  Into  the  whole 
business  and  I  came  across  the  Bowles  bill 
and  others.  Then  came  the  dreadful  disaster 
in  August,  which  accentuated  the  whole 
problem. 

I  want  to  make  clear  at  this  time  that  all 
I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  make  some  contribu- 
tion, and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  small,  toward 
the  general  solution  of  the  great  problem.  I 
do  not  have  any  panacea  or  any  new  sug- 
gestions except  perhaps  one  small  one.  but 
I  am  hopeful  out  of  all  our  efforts  and  think- 
ing we  can  come  up  with  a  bill  which  will 
answer  the  problems  that  confront  us  more 
acutely  now  than  perhaps  they  have  at  any 
other  time. 

A'.so.  I  have  tried  to  think  in  terms,  to 
some  extent,  of  traditional  insurance.  I  recog- 
nl,"^e  the  fact  that  that  Is  not  completely 
possible  to  do.  because  the  nature  of  this 
problem  Is  larger  and  greater  than  problems 
which  ordinarily  confront  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry: but  it  would  seem  to  me  as  I  have 
tried  to  understand  the  problem,  that  we 
either  have  to  consider  or  think  about  It  In 
terms  of  Insurance,  or  else  think  about  it  In 
terms  of  outright  subsidy  or  grant.  Maybe 
there  Is  a  middle  way  of  compromising  the 
two. 

At  times  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  is  per- 
haps the  way  we  will  ultimately  resolve  this 
whole  problem  As  you  well  know,  I  think  it 
Is  an  accurate  statement  to  say  a  larger  num- 
ber of  people  throughout  the  United  States 


want  to  buy  protection  against  damage  from 
floods  or  natural  disasters.  It  is  Just  not  avail- 
able. I  am  convinced,  from  private  insurance 
sources.  However,  it  seems  to  me  it  Is  not  too 
difficult  to  move  to  the  next  step,  that  if  It 
is  not  available  certainly  it  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Government  under  the  general  welfare 
clause  of  the  Constitution  to  make  avaUable 
to  people  some  kind  of  protection. 

I  hasten  to  say  I  doubt  very  much  we  can 
do  everything  we  would  like  to  do  for  every- 
body. That  is  not  as  attractive  as  to  say  per- 
haps that  we  will  do  everything  for  every- 
body, but  it  would  seem  to  me,  as  in  other 
efforts  of  this  kind,  we  will  have  to  begin 
somewhere  on  as  wide  a  base  as  we  can  and 
try  this  thing  out.  with  the  advice  of  experts, 
and  perhaps  have  it  grow  rather  than  start 
out  at  full  growth. 

As  I  say  this  I  am  reminded  of  the  con- 
versation here  a  little  earlier  today  about 
how  much  should  be  the  face  value  of  a 
policy.  Well.  In  the  proposal  which  I  have 
tried  to  draft  I  have  used  what  I  think  is 
an  arbitrary  figure  of  $250,000,  but  I  do  not 
have  any  particular  concern  about  that  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  because  I  am  not  an 
insurance  expert.  I  do  not  know  whether  It 
should  be  $250,000  or  $300,000  or  $1  millon, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  from  the  little  bit  I 
have  devoted  in  time  and  study  to  At,  that 
there  must  be  some  relationship  between 
the  amount  of  insurance  available  and  the 
limit  on  the  face  value  of  any  one  policy,  or 
else.  It  seems  to  me.  a  few  people  conceivably 
might  buy  up  all  of  the  Insurance  and  their 
lossee  might  be  enormous,  and  the  thing 
would  be  in  terrible  shape,  from  a  financial 
standpoint. 

However,  I  speak  of  it  as  a  layman  and 
not  an  expert  and  I  do  not  know  all  about 
it,  so  I  wish  you  would  understand  that  my 
figure  is  more  or  less  arbitrary  and  I  think 
this  question  would  best  be  answered  by 
those  who  know  much  more  than  I  do  about 
the  whole  Insurance  problem. 

In  the  proposal  I  have  drawn  up  I  want  to 
point  out  it  seems  to  me  it  Is  not  In  the  na- 
ture of  Americans  to  be  content  with  the 
mere  hope  that  in  the  event  of  disaster  the 
Government  will  furnish  relief.  I  think  it  is 
rather  their  nature  to  sustain  their  eco- 
nomic position  by  Insuring  against  loss  by 
paying  what  has  been  described  as  a  fair  and 
reasonable  premium  rate  for  insurance  pro- 
tection. 

There  are  two  suggestions  made  in  this 
proposal.  One  is  that  the  Government  di- 
rectly write  Insurance  where  It  is  not  avail- 
able from  private  Insurance  sources,  but  that 
it  be  sold  and  that  the  administration  of  the 
Insurance  program,  as  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment, be  handled  by  private  Insurance  com- 
panies. 

Secondly,  private  insurance  companies 
sell  this  type  of  insurance  on  the  basis  of  a 
backup  by  the  Federal  Government,  or  on  a 
reinsurance  basis. 

Both  of  those  proposals  are  contained 

Senator  Lehman.  Do  you  mind  being  in- 
terrupted? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Not  at  all,  Senator. 

Senator  Lehman.  Do  you  Include  In  your 
bill  provision  that  not  only  should  the  in- 
surance be  sold  by  the  private  companies, 
but  that  they  should  be  used  and  employed 
in  the  settling  of  claims? 

Mr,  Dodd.  Yes. 

Senator  Lehman.  And  appraisal  of  dam- 
age? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes.  sir;  I  do  Senator.  That  Is 
Included.  But  those  two  suggestions  are 
made  and  then  I  make  a  third  one.  which  I 
offer  for  your  consideration.  You  may  re- 
ject It,  as  it  is  Just  an  idea  and  I  have  no 
particular  pride  of  authorsiilp  in  it. 

It  provides  what  I  call  something  of  a  new 
or  novel  solution  to  the  dilemma  of  finding 
some  sort  of  Insurance  against  these  disas- 
ters, such  as  floods  and  other  natural  dis- 


asters, which  can  be  offered  to  the  public 
at  a  low  premium  rate  wltiiout  large  Federal 
subsidies,  because  it  seems  to  me  In  both  of 
these  other  situations  we  will  have  to  make 
large  Federal  grants. 

Briefly,  the  plan  that  offers  this  solutioo 
provides  that  a  party  can  purchase  a  policy 
at  a  low  premium  rate  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment wou'.d  give  the  policyholder  an  abso- 
lute promise  of  a  long-term,  non-interest- 
bearing  loan.  In  the  event  of  loss  through 
natural  disaster. 

The  absolute  right  to  obtain  such  a  loan 
would  give  the  person  holding  such  a  policy 
the  means  by  which  the  destroyed  property 
could  be  promptly  restored.  Tlie  primary  loss 
would  ultimately  lie  on  the  person  whose 
property  was  destroyed,  but  through  the  loan 
plan  the  loss  could  be  spread  out  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

In  order  ■'that  the  Government  will  not 
unduly  enter  into  the  banking  business,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  money  shall  be  bor- 
rowed from  private  lending  agencies,  with 
the  Government  acting  as  g:uarantor  and 
paying  all  Interest.  If  the  loan,  for  some  un- 
foreseen reason,  and  I  cannot  think  of  one, 
cannot  be  had  through  a  private  lending 
agency,  then  the  Government  will  make  the 
loan  directly  under  this  proposal  and,  of 
course,  charge  no  interest. 

Thus,  imder  this  plan,  a  man  owning  a 
small  factory  or  business  concern  which  was 
destroyed  by  a  flood,  and  left  with  only  good- 
will and  know-how,  would  be  provided  as 
a  matter  of  contractual  right  with  the  means 
promptly*to  put  these  two  remaining  assets 
back  Into  operation. 

The  repayment  of  the  loan  could  be  made 
over  an  extended  period  of  time  and  the  buiv 
den  could  be  spread  out  in  the  same  way 
as  depreciation. 

The  only  risk  that  the  Government  would 
be  taking  under  such  a  plan  would  be  the 
obligation  to  pay  the  Interest  on  loans  that 
would  be  made  under  the  contracts,  and 
Its  capacity  as  guarantor  to  ^ake  good  on 
any  defaulting  loans. 

I  think  It  Is  anticipated  that  these  ex- 
penses will  be  paid  from  the  premiums  taken 
in  under  the  plan. 

Also  I  have  suggested  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill 

Senator  Lehman.  May  I  interrupt  you  to 
make  an  observation? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes. 

Senator  Lehman,  I  think  this  third  pro- 
posal Is  a  very  novel  one  and  a  very  interest- 
ing one.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  any  of  the 
other  bills. 

Mr.  Dodd  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Lehman.  Thank  you.  , 

Mr.  Dodd.  As  I  say.  It  Is  Just  an  Idea  and 
It  was  intended  to  meet  that  middle  group 
who  would  ,=eem  to  me  would  have  difficulty 
in  buying  any  insurance  which  we  think  of 
In  traditional  insurance  terms. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  com- 
binations of  the  usual  insurance  plan  could 
be  offered  where  reimbursement  is  made  in 
cash  In  the  traditional  type  of  policy  and  loan 
p'an  as  suggestpd.  For  example,  a  man  could 
take  out  a  policy.  It  occurred  to  me,  on  the 
traditional  Insurance  basis,  for  30  percent 
of  what  he  contemplates  hi.s  risk  to  be,  and 
70  percent  on  a  loan  basis.  This  would  make 
the  premium  very  much  lower  and  I  think 
It  would  be  attractive  to  a  lot  of  people,  par- 
ticularly the  smaller  people. 

I  am  not  only  thinking  of  business  peo- 
ple, but  I  am  thinking  of  homeowners  also, 
of  course. 

I  include  in  this  proposal  coverage  for  per- 
sonal property  as  well  as  real  property.  I 
have  suggested  that  a  Federal  corporation 
be  set  up — a  special  one.  I  know  many  feel 
this  operation  should  be  carried  on  by  already 
existing  agencies,  but  I  am  inclined  to  lean 
toward  the  special  corporation,  because  I 
think  there  are  problems  here  which  require 
a  very  special  t\-pe  of  knowledge  in  the  in- 
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surance  and  financial  world.  But  I  am  not  too 
much  concerned  about  that. 

If  we  tind  an  agency  already  existing  which 
can  do  the  Job,  it  is  all  right  with  me. 

I  have  stressed  the  fact  that  we  ought  to 
utilize  private  business  to  the  fullest  extent 
in  the  carrvlng  out  of  this  program.  We 
should  make  use  of  private  insurance  com- 
panies, as  I  have  already  said,  and  make  use 
of  private  lending  agencies. 

I  have  tried  to  draw  the  proposal  to  avoid 
anv  competition  between  the  Government 
and  private  insurance  companies  and  private 
lending  agencies.  There  are  probably  places 
where  that  can  be  broadened,  but  that  has 
been  the  intent. 

Finally.  Senator  Lehman,  I  am  particularly 
interested  in  vour  bill,  which  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunitv  to  study  adequately,  because 
I  hpve  been  away,  but  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  it  through  my  office.  I  suggest  here  that 
<;ome  study  be  carried  on  by  this  corporation 
with  respect  to  other  types  of  risk  loss,  such 
as  are  included  in  your  bill.  Maybe  we  should 
include  them  all,  as  you  do.  About  that  I  am 
not  prepared  to  give  much  helpful  advice  or 
knowledge,  and  certainly  you  know  much 
more  about  it  than  I  do,  but  I  would  like 
to  see  it  as  comprehensive  as  we  can  make  it. 
I  think  your  bill  is  the  most  comprehensive 
that  I  have  seen. 

All  I  want  to  stress  and  point  out,  Senator 
Lehman,  Is  that  It  Is  not  reaUy  a  proposal 
I  would  ask  vou  to  accept  in  lieu  of  your 
own  but  rather  a  suggestion  you  might  find 
helpful  as  you  struggle  with  this  problem 
of  legislation  in  your  committee. 

Once  again  I  sav  I  am  grateful  to  you  for 
permitting  me  to  appear  here,  I  have  learned 
a  good  deal  this  morning,  and  I  expect  to 
learn  more  from  vour  hearings.  I  would  like 
to  leave  this  statement,  which  I  have  par- 
tially read  from.  I  have  not  read  it  all,  but 

parts  of  it,  ,  ,     ..         ..v. 

Senator  Lehm.an.  Without  objection,  the 
full  text  of  your  statement  will  be  inserted. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Also  may  I  submit  to  you  the 
propo.sai  as  part  of  tliat  statement? 

Senator  Lehman.  Without  objection,  the 
full  statement  and  the  bill  Itself  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  record. 

(Tlie  prepared  statement  and  proposed  bill 
by  Mr.  Dodd  follow:) 
"statement  on  proposed  disaster  insurance 

BILL   suggested   BY    CONGRESSMAN    THOMAS   J. 
DODD,   OF   CONNECTICUT 

"/.  Need  for  disaster  insurance  legislation 
"After  the  terrible  destruction  of  this  year's 
August  flood  a  great  number  of  people  in 
Connecticut  and  other  Northeastern  States 
were  most  anxious  to  purchase  some  form  of 
flood  or  disaster  in.surance  to  protect  their 
economic  well-being  In  the  event  of  another 
flood.  ,    ^   . 

••There  was  obviously  a  large  market  for 
flood  insurance,  but  private  Insurance  com- 
panies were  unable  to  offer  the  necessary  pro- 
tection due  to  the  enormous  risk  factor. 

"Less  than  2  months  after  the  August  dis- 
aster another  devastating  flood  struck  the 
same  area,  and  again  no  Insurance  was  in 
effect  to  lessen  the  terrible  loss  suffered  by  so 
many  homeov>»er!\and  businessmen  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

"It  Is  apparent  that  private  citizens  and 
private  enterprise  cannot  for  long  sustain 
such  great  economic  losses  without  It  having 
an  extremelv  detrimental  effect  on  the  over- 
all economic  condition  of  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  productive  areas.  However,  pri- 
vate insurance  companies  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered delinquent  In  falling  to  offer  Insur- 
ance contracts  that  would  cover  floods  or 
other  natural  disasters.  Private  insurance  In- 
stitutions, although  sympathetic  to  the  needs 
of  the  countrv.  cannot  accept  risk.=  that 
might  bring  about  bankruptcy  and  destroy 
the  protection  against  other  losses  presently 
being  given  existing  policyholders. 
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"It  Is  not  the  nature  of  Americans  to  be 
content  with  the  mere  hope  that  in  the  event 
of  disaster  the  Government  will  furnish  re- 
lief. It  is  rather  their  nature  to  sustain  their 
economic  position  by  insuring  against  loss 
by  paying  a  fair  and  reasonable  premium 
rate  for  insurance  protection. 

••Now  that  It  is  apparent  that  private  en- 
terprise will  not  be  able  to  undertake  a  pro- 
gram of  either  flood  or  natural  disaster  in- 
surance and  the  recent  floods  have  pointed 
out  the  great  need  for  such  protection,  it  is 
clearly  the  responoibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  the  need  of  Its  people  by 
undertaking  a  disaster  Insurance  program. 
"//.  Basic  problems  concerned  with  disaster 
insurance 
•■The  risk  factor  Involved  with  flood  Insur- 
ance or  disaster  Insurance  cannot  be  accu- 
rately determined  at  this  time  due  to  the 
lack  of  adequate  actuarial  information.  Due 
to  the  imponderable  risk  factor,  private  in- 
surance companies  are  reluctant  to  offer  a 
flood  insurance  policy  to  the  public,  and  if 
they   were  willing  to   accept   the  risk  it   is 
realized  that  the  premium  rate  might  neces- 
sarily be  prohibitive. 

"Because  the  Federal  Government  Is  obli- 
gated to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  its 
people  it  does  not  work  under  the  same  cri- 
teria as  private  Insurance  Institutions  do. 
When  the  Government  undertakes  a  program 
such  as  disaster  Insurance  it  obviously 
would  not  be  doing  so  with  the  intent  of 
making  a  profit.  Rather  than  hoping  to  make 
a  profit  the  Government  in  meeting  a  need 
of  Its  people  would  expect  to  expend  funds 
to  meet  that  need. 

••The  problem,  however.  Is  how  much  mon- 
ev  should  the  Government  spend  on  a  dls- 
aker-insurance  program,  or  whether  or 
not  m  promoting  the  general  we  .fare.  Fed 
eral  funds  could  be  better  spent  on  flood- 
prevention  measures.  Of  course,  as  more 
flood-prevention  measures  are  put  into  effect 
the  risk  factor  will  be  diminished,  and  when 
the  risk  Is  lowered  to  a  reasonable  degree  it 
can  be  expected  that  private  Insurance  In- 
stitutions will  be  able  to  offer  flood  or  dis- 
a«;ter  insurance  policies  in  the  same  way 
that  they  presently  offer  life  or  fire  Insurance. 
"The  problem  Is  basically  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  offer  some  degree  of  economic 
protection  against  natural  disasters  to  all 
its  people  and  still  do  so  without  expending 
laree  Federal  subsidies. 

""it  must  be  realized  that  no  panacea  to 
this  problem  will  be  found.  When  a  disaster 
such  as  a  flood  strikes,  a  great  economic  loss 
Is  inevitable.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  bill  I 
am  presenting  for  consideration  will  furnish 
a  means  by  which  that  loss  can  tre  equitably 
shared.  The  bill  cannot  be  expected  to  solve 
all  the  problems,  but  it  Is  hoped  that  it  wui 
furnish  the  legislative  means  by  which  many 
of  the  problems  can  be  lessened. 
"/;/.  Features  of  the  Dodd  disaster-insurance 

proposal 
"(a)  Direct  Disaster  Insurance  and  Rein- 
surance To  Be  Made  Available 
"This*  proposed  disaster-Insurance  bill  is 
designed  to  provide  a  means  by  which  an 
individual  or  a  businessman  may  insure  his 
nroperty  against  destruction  by  such  natural 
disasters  as  floods  and  tidal  waves  in  the  same 
wav  that  he  can  presently  purchase  insurance 
protection  against  fire.  Thus  the  bin  provides 
for  a  type  of  pollcv  in  which  the  insured 
partv  in  the  event  of  disaster,  would  be  re- 
imbursed In  cash  to  the  extent  of  the  face 
value  of  his  policy. 

"This  type  of  insurance  would  provide 
complete  orotectlon,  but  unfortunately  In 
the  absence  of  large  Federal  subsidies  the 
risk  factor  Is  so  great  that  for  most  people 
the  premiums  would  prove  too  expensive. 
With  limited  Federal  subsidies,  and  because 
the  Government  would   be   operating  on   a 


nonprofit  basis,  it  Is  expected  that  such  in- 
surance could  be  offered  at  premium  rates 
conslderablv  lower  than  private  Insurance 
companies  would  be  able  to  offer  it.  although 
not  low  enough  for  the  average  homeowner 
or  businessman. 

"By  offering  insurance  against  all  natural 
disasters,  it  Is  believed  that  a  wider  base  can 
be  established,  which  In  turn  will  result  in 
lower  premium  rates. 

"This  proposal  provides  for  both  direct  in- 
surance   and    reinsurance.    Reinsurance    in 
which  private  companies  offer  their  own  pol- 
icies and  contract  with  the  Government  to 
lessen  their  risk  Is  to  be  stressed  because  it 
affords   a  more   acceptable   m.eans  of  even- 
tually converting  the  program  Into  one  en- 
tirely run  by  private  enterprise, 
"(b)    Contracts   in  Which   the   Government 
Will  Enable  the  Insured  To  Obtain,  in  the 
Event    of    Disaster,    a    Long-Term    Loan. 
Without  Interest,  and  Without  Regard  to 
Traditional  Credit  Rating  Requirements 
"This    bill    offers   a    new    solution    to    the 
dilemma  of  finding  some  form  of  insurance 
against   floods   and   other   natural   disasters 
which  can  be  offered  to  the  public  at  a  low 
premium   rate   without   large   Federal    sub- 
sidies. 

"Briefly,  the  plant  that  offers  this  solu- 
tion provides  that  a  party  can  ptirchase  a 
policy  at  a  low  premium  rate  in  which  the 
Government  would  give  the  policyholder  an 
absolute  promise  of  a  long-term,  non-inter- 
est-bearing loan  in  the  event  of  loss  through 
natural   disaster. 

"The  absolute  right  to  obtain  such  a  loan 
would  give  the  person  holding  such  a  policy 
the  means  by  which  the  destroyed  property 
could  be  promptly  restored.  The  primary  loss 
would  ultimately  lie  on  the  person  whose 
property  was  destroyed,  but  through  the  loan 
plan  the  loss  could  be  spread  out  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

"In  order  that  the  Government  will  not  un- 
duly enter  into  the  banking  business,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  money  shall  be  borrowed 
from  private  lending  agencies,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment acting  as  guarantor  and  paying  all 
Interest.  If  the  loan,  for  some  unforeseen  rea- 
son, cannot  be  had  through  a  private  lending 
agency  the  Government  will  make  the  loan 
directly,  and,  of  course,  charge  no  Interest. 
"Thus  under  this  plan  a  man  owning  a 
small  factory  or  business  concern  which  was 
destroyed  by  a  flood  and  left  with  only  good- 
vrtll  and  know-how  would  be  provided  as  a 
matter  of  contractual  right  with  the  means 
to  promptly  put  these  two  remaining  assets 
back  into  Operation.  The  repav-ment  of  the 
loan  could  be  made  over  an  extended  period 
of  time,  and  the  burden  could  be  spread  out 
in  the  same  way  as  depreciation. 

"The  only  risk  that  the  Government  would 
be  taking  under  such  a  plan  would  be  the 
obligation  to  pay  the  Interest  on  loans  that 
would  be  made  under  the  contracts,  and  In 
Its  capacity  as  guarantor  to  make  good  on 
any  defaulting  loans.  It  is  anticipated  that 
these  expenses  will  be  paid  from  the  pre- 
miums taken  in  under  the  plan. 

"(c)   Combination  of  Plans  Offered  In 

Sections  (a)  and  (b) 
"Under  the  provisions  of  Uils  bill,  com- 
binations of  the  usual  insurance  plan  where 
reimbursement  is  made  in  cash  as  discussed 
in  section  (a)  and  the  loan  plan  discussed  In 
section  (bl  are  to  be  offered.  Under  the  plan 
a  great  variety  of  policies  will  be  made  avail- 
able in  which  part  of  the  reimbursement  In 
the  event  of  loss  would  be  made  in  cash  end 
part  in  a  non-interest-bearing  loan. 

"Thus  an  Individual  or  business  concern 
that  could  only  pay  a  small  premium  rate 
could  enter  into  a  contract  that  would  pro- 
vide reimbursement  in  the  form  of  a  loan. 
For  example,  another  party  not  willing  W 
accept  the  burden  of  such  a  loan,  and  stUl 
unable  to  pay  a  substantial  premium  rate. 
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could  take  out  a  policy  wtUch  would  provide 
him  with  30  percent  In  cash  and  70  percent 
In  a  non-lnterest-bearlng  loan,  and  with  a 
slightly  higher  premium  rate. 

"The  premlxim  rate  would  largely  depend 
on  what  p>ercentage  of  reimbursements  would 
have  to  be  paid  In  cash.  A  person  who  wishes 
to  be  completely  reimbursed  In  cash  would 
pay  a  maximum  premium  rate. 

"The  exact  type  of  policy  to  be  offered,  and 
premium  rates  are  matters  to  be  determined 
at  a  later  date  In  accordance  with  adminis- 
trative discretion. 

'■(d)  Federal  Corporation  To  Be  Set  Up 

"It  Is  the  concept  of  this  proposed  bill  that 
a  separate  Federal  agency  should  be  estab- 
lished for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  offering  to 
the  public  and  administering  insurance 
against  certain  risks  for  which  there  Is  a 
national  need,  and  which  Is  not  obtainable 
through  private  enterprise.  The  Immediate 
type  contemplated  is  national  disaster  In- 
surance, but  other  ttFpes  such  as  war  dam- 
age Insurance  might  be  added.  Eventually 
this  proposed  Federal  corporation  might  be 
used  to  administrate  many  of  the  existing 
insurance  programs  presently  offered  by  the 
Government. 

"(e)  Private  Enterprise  To  Be  Utilized  to  the 
F^^Uest  Extent 

"This  bin  provides  that  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  proposed  disaster-Insurance  pro- 
gram, private  Insurance  companies  will  be 
used  as  agents  of  the  Government  in  selling 
policies.  Investigating  claims,  and  in  the 
general  handling  of  Insurance  functions  of 
the  plan. 

"The  bill  provides  that  private  lending 
agencies  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  loans  and  generally  conduct  the 
administration  of  the  plan's  lending  func- 
tions. 

"This  proposal  makes  It  clear  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  not  to  be  In  competition 
with  private  Insurance  and  lending  Institu- 
tions. It  Is  further  provided  that  the  Govern- 
ment Is  to  engage  In  this  field  of  insurance 
only  until  such  time  as  private  enterprise  Is 
capable  and  willing  to  take  over  the  respon- 
sibility. 

"(/)  Personal  As  Well  As  Real  Property  To 
Be  Insured 

"The  question  of  what  types  of  property 
should  be  Insured  Is  a  problem  that  confronts 
all  those  attempting  to  find  a  solution  to  this 
overall  matter.  To  limit  the  disaster  Insur- 
ance only  to  real  property  such  as  homes  and 
factories  is  avoiding  some  of  the  fundamental 
Ills  that  disaster-Insurance  legislation  should 
be  expected  to  cure.  The  problems  of  what 
personal  property  should  be  Insured,  and  how 
It  can  be  properly  Inventoried  and  how  de- 
preciation can  be  accounted  for,  may  be 
difficult  to  solve,  but  these  problems  can  be 
solved  by  an  agency  set  up  to  administrate 
the  offering  of  Insurance. 

"Whatever  legislation  evolves  should  pro- 
vide a  means  by  which  a  person  can  be  as- 
sured that  he  can  replace  his  possessions  such 
eta  furniture,  cars,  and  general  household  be- 
longings, and  a  businessman  can  replace  his 
Inventory  If  It  Is  destroyed  by  flood  or  other 
natural  disaster. 

"(g)  Study  and  Report  To  Be  Made  on  Other 
Types  of  Insurance  by  Corporation 
"Among  the  primary  functions  of  the  Dis- 
aster Insurance  Corporation  will  be  to  gather 
all  possible  Information  on  the  public's  need 
for,  the  possibility  of,  and  the  proper  means 
of  administering  other  types  of  Insurance  not 
presently  being  offered  by  private  Insurance 
institutions.  One  of  the  first  things  that  the 
Corporation  would  be  directed  under  the  bill 
to  study  and  report  to  Congress  on  Is  war- 
damage  Insurance.  It  will  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Corporation  to  present  all  the  nec- 
essary facts,  and  propose  solutions  to  prob- 
lems where  the  people  of  this  Nation  have  a 
need   and   desire   to   Insure   against   certain 


risks  and  are  unable  to  do  so  with  private 
Insurance  companies."  * 

"DRAFT  OF  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  PRESENTED  BT 
CONGRESSMAN  THOMAS  J.  DODD.  CONNECTICUT, 
FOR  CONSIDERATION  PRIOR  TO  THE  RECONVEN- 
ING OF  CONGRESS 

"A  bin  to  provide  for  national  disaster  in- 
surance, and  for  other  purposes 

"Be  it  enacted  by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
"Short  title 

"Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'National  Disaster  Insurance  Act." 

"Congressional  declaration  of  purpose 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  further  the  national  In- 
terest by  providing  a  means  by  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  insure  real 
and  personal  projjerty  against  certain  losses 
caused  by  unpredictable  and  widespread  dis- 
asters for  which  no  reasonable  Insurance 
protection  is  presently  offered  by  private 
enterprise.  Through  this  Act  the  Congress 
establishes  a  body  corporate  which  shall  be 
empowered  to  enter  Into  contracts  of  direct 
Insurance,  contracts  of  reinsurance,  and  con- 
tracts making  available  loans  at  low  premium 
rates.  It  Is  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  direct  the  aforesaid  body  corporate  to 
utilize  private  Insurance  Institutions  and 
private  lending  Institutions  as  its  agents  In 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  this  Act  when- 
ever possible  as  determined  by  the  duly  ap- 
pointed directors  of  the  aforesaid  body  corpo- 
rate. The  purpose  of  the  insurance  contracts 
or  the  non-lnterest-bearlng  Government 
guaranteed  loan  contracts  shall  be  to  offer 
economic  protection  against  the  caprlclous- 
ness  of  nature  which  has  resulted,  from  time 
to  time,  In  meteorological  and  other  disasters 
such  as  floods,  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  tor- 
nadoes, and  tidal  waves.  It  Is  further  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  aforesaid 
body  corporate  shall  conduct  a  study  of  war 
damage  and  other  types  of  Insurance  not 
generally  made  available  through  private  en- 
terprise and  for  which.  In  the  national  in- 
terest, there  Is  or  may  be  a  need  and  to  re- 
port the  results  of  such  study  to  the  Con- 
gress for  such  future  legislative  action  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary, 

"Definition   of  natural   disaster 

"Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term 
'natural  disaster'  means  any  flood,  tidal  wave, 
hurricane,  tornado,  blizzard,  dust  storm, 
hailstorm,  or  other  severe  storm,  earthquake, 
landslide,  snowsllde,  severe  freeze,  heat  wave, 
volcanic  eruption,  or  other  like  catastrophe 
or  disaster  occasioned  by  weather  changes. 
"Creation    of    corporation 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  there  Is  hereby  created  as  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  a  body  corporate  to  be 
known  as  the  'National  Disaster  Insurance 
Corporation'  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Corporation').  The  principal  office  of  the 
Corporation  shall  be  located  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  agencies  or  branch  offices 
may  be  established  elsewhere  In  the  United 
States  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  non- 
assessables  capital  stock  of  850,000,000  sub- 
scribed by  the  United  States  of  America. 
There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  not 
more  than  850.000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
subscribing  to  such  stock.  Receipts  for  pay- 
ments by  the  United  States  of  America  for 
or  on  account  of  such  stock  shall  be  issued 
by  the  Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  shall  be  evidence  of  the  stock 
ownership  by  the  United  States  of  America. 
Sums  so  received  by  the  Corporation  shall  be 
deposited  to  Its  credit  In  the  National  Dis- 
aster Insurance  Fund  established  by  this  Act, 


"Corporation   management   and   personnel 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  management  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  vested  In  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors (hereinafter  called  the  'Board')  con- 
sisting of  five  persons  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  designated  by  the  President 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Not  more  than 
three  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  party.  Each  such 
appointment  shall  be  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
except  that  (1)  of  the  directors  first  ap- 
pointed two  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
two  years  each,  two  for  terms  of  four  years 
each,  and  the  Chairman  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  and  (2)  whenever  a  vacancy  shall 
occur  other  than  by  expiration  of  term,  the 
person  appointed  to  fill  such  vacancy  shall 
hold  office  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
term  of  his  predecessor.  The  Chairman  shall 
receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $17,000  per 
annum,  and  other  directors  at  the  rate  of 
$16,500  per  annum. 

"(b)  Each  director  shall  devote  his  time 
principally  to  the  business  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. No  person  shall  hold  office  as  a  director 
of  the  Corporation  while  holding  any  office, 
position,  or  employment  in  any  privately  or 
publicly  owned  Insurance  company. 

"(c)  So  long  as  there  shall  be  three  mem- 
bers In  office,  vacancies  shall  not  Impair  the 
powers  of  the  Board  to  execute  the  functions 
of  the  Corporation,  and  three  of  the  mem- 
bers In  office  shall  constitute  a  quortun. 

"(d)  Within  the  limitation  of  appropri- 
ated funds,  the  Board  shall  (1)  select,  ap- 
point, employ,  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers,  attorneys,  experts,  employees, 
and  agents  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, (2)  define  their  authority  and  duties, 
(3)  delegate  to  them  such  of  the  powers 
vested  in  the  Corporation  as  the  Board  may 
determine,  and  (4)  obtain  and  procure 
bonds,  in  accordance  with  law.  for  such  of 
them  as  the  Board  may  designate. 
"Corporate  powers 

"Sec.  6.  The  Corporation — 

"(1)  shall  have  succession  In  Its  corporate 
name  until  dissolved  by  or  pursuant  to  an 
Act  of  Congress: 

"(2)  may  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

"(3)  may  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  Its 
business  and  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
granted  to  It  by  law; 

"(4)  may  make  contracts  and  purchase, 
lease,  hold,  and  dispose  of  such  real  and  per- 
sonal property  as  may  be  necessary  and  in- 
cident to  the  conduct  of  its  business; 

"(5)  may  sue  and  be  sued  In  Its  corporate 
name  in  any  State  or  Federal  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction; 

"(6)  may  conduct  or  cause  to  be  con- 
ducted such  researches,  surveys,  and  investi- 
gations as  may  be  determined  by  the  Board 
to  be  necessary  and  incident  to  the  perform- 
ance of  its  functions  or  the  exercise  of  Its 
powers; 

"(7)  with  the  consent  of  any  board,  com- 
mission. Independent  establishment,  or  exec- 
utive department  of  the  Government,  in- 
cluding any  field  service  thereof,  or  of  any 
wholly  owned  or  mixed-ownership  Govern- 
ment corporation  may  avail  Itself  of  the  use 
of  Information,  services,  facilities,  officers, 
and  employees  thereof  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act; 

"(8)  may  receive  from  or  exchange  with 
any  State  Insurance  commission  or  agency 
or  with  any  private  corporation  or  associa- 
tion engaged  in  the  writing  of  Insurance 
against  property  .oss  within  the  United 
States  such  loss-exjieriencS  Information  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  establishment  of 
premium  rates  for  reinstirance  authorized  to 
be  Issued  by  the  Corporation  upon  a  sound 
actuarial  basis  and  upon  the  lowest  prac- 
ticable level; 
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"(9)  shall  be  entitled  to  use  of  the  United 
States  malls  without  prepayment  of  postage; 
and 

■(10)  may  exercise,  by  the  Board  or  duly 
authorized  officers  or  ageiits  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, all  powers  specifically  granted  by  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  such  Incidental 
powers  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  and  powers  of  the  Corporation. 

"Direct  insurance  and  reinsurance  involving 
cash  reimbursement 
"Sec.  7,  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
provide  Insurance  or  reinsurance,  or  both, 
against  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  real  and  per- 
sonal property  (excluding  property  owned 
by  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments) 
due  to  natural  disasters  occurring  within  the 
United  States  and  its  Territories  and  pos- 
sessions.  Such  Insurance  and  reinsurance 
will  provide  cash  reimbursement  to  the 
Insured. 

■•■Contracts  for  direct  Government  and  Gov- 
ernment guaranteed  non-interest  bearing 
loans 

"Sec.  8-  (a1  The  Corporation  Is  also  author- 
ized to  enter  Into  loan  contracts  pursuant 
to  which — 

"(1)  the  Corporation  will  guarantee  In 
whole  or  in  part  any  public  or  private  fi- 
nancing institution  against  loss  In  connection 
with  any  loan  (Including  Interest  thereon i 
by  such  Institution  to  any  party  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  such  party  in  connection 
with  any  loss  of  or  damage  to  real  and  per- 
sonal property  as  a  result  of  a  natural  dis- 
aster: and 

"(2)  If  any  such  loan  from  such  institution 
Is  not  obtainable  or  available,  to  make  a  loan 
directly,  without  Interest  or  other  charges, 
to  such  party,  upon  application  therefor.  In 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  amotint  of  such 
loss  or  damage. 

"(b)  In  connection  with  any  contract  of 
guaranty  authorized  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a>  of  this  section,  the  Corpora- 
tion mav  enter  Into  any  such  contract 
through  the  agency  of  private  Insurance  com- 
panies or  any  Federal  Reserve  b.'ink.  Any  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  may  also  act  as  fiscal  agent 
of  the  United  SUtes  in  carrying  out  any  such 
contract  of  guaranty  with  funds  supplied 
and  disbursed  by  the  Corporation  out  of  the 
National  Disaster  Insurance  Ftind.  Each  such 
bank  and  private  Insurance  company  shall 
be  reimbursed  by  the  Corporation  for  all 
administrative  expenses  Incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  Its  functions  under  this  subsection 
Including  attorneys'  fees  and  expenses  of 
litigation.  Such  contracts  of  guaranty  shall 
contain  provisions  limiting  the  amount  of 
guaranty  and  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  require  such  monetary  consideration 
therefor  as  the  Corporation  may  prescribe. 
Such  monetary  consideration  shall  be  In  the 
lowest  practicable  amount. 

"(c)  Loans  under  paragraphs  (11  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  on 
an  extended,  long-term  basis  If  so  requested 
by  the  party  to  whom  such  loan  Is  to  be  made. 
"Combination  of  insurance  and  loans 
"Sec.  9.  The  Corporation  Is  also  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  It  may  prescribe,  a  program  com- 
bining direct  Insurance  and  loans  In  order 
to  provide  the  greatest  variety  and  amount  of 
protection  against  loss  and  damage  due  to 
natu.ral  dls,^Eter  to  the  greatest  number  of 
affected  parties  In  accordance  with  Individual 
needs. 

"Related  provisions  covering  insurance  and 
loans 
"Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  pre- 
scribe premium  rates  for  the  Insurance  and 
reinsurance  authorized  by  this  act  upon  con- 
sideration of  (1)  the  risks  Involved  and  (2) 
the  desirability  In  the  public  Interest  of 
providing  Insurance  protection  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  available. 
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"(b)  The  Corporation  shaU  by  regulation 
provide  for  the  determination  of  (It  the 
types  of  property  with  respect  to  which  in- 
surance, reinsurance,  and  loans  will  be 
granted,  (2)  the  nature  and  limits  of  losses 
or  damage  which  may  be  covered  by  such 
Insurance,  reinsurance  and  loans,  and  i3) 
such  other  matters  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Insurance,  reinsurance,  and  loans 
shall  be  provided  by  the  Corporation  under 
this  Act  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
not  otherwise  available  at  reasonable  rates 
and  upon  reasonable  conditions  from  private 
sources.  In  providing  such  Insurance  and 
reinsurance,  the  Commission  shall  utilize 
the  facilities  and  services  of  private  Insur- 
ance companies  to  the  maxlmtim  extent 
practicable. 

"(d)  The  Corporation  may  receive  from  or 
exchange  with  any  State  or  territorial  In- 
surance commission  or  agency  or  with  any 
private  corporation  or  association  engaged  In 
the  WTltlng  of  Insurance  against  property 
loss  within  the  United  States  and  Its  Terri- 
tories and  possessions  such  loss  experience 
and  other  Information  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  premium  rates 
under  this  Act. 

"(e)  The  Corporation  may  decline  such 
applications  and  risks  and  may  establish 
from  time  to  time  such  reeulatlons  with 
respect  to  the  classification,  limitation,  and 
rejection  of  applications  and  risks  as  may 
be  advisable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

"Deductibility  clause  and   maximum  insur- 

■    ance  and  loan  amounts 

"Sec.  11.   (a)    Insurance,  reinsurance,  and 

loans  shall  be  provided  under  this  Act  only 

with  respect  to  amounts  exceeding  the  first 

$ of  the  approved  claim. 

"(b)  The  aggregate  amount  of  Insurance 
or  reinsurance  under  this  Act  covering  loss 
of  or  damage  to  a  single  Item  of  property 
shall  not  exceed  $250  000.  The  amount  of 
each  loan  (Including  Interest  thereon)  cov- 
ered by  contracts  of  guaranty  entered  Into 
by  the  Corporation  and  the  amount  of  each 
direct  loan  made  by  the  Corporation,  shall 
not  exceed  $1,000,000. 

"(CI    The  aggregate  amount  of  Insurance 
and  reinsurance  by  the   Corporation  under 
this   Act   outstanding   and    in   force   at   any 
one    time    shall    nol>exceed    $1,000,000,000. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  direct  and  guar- 
anteed   loans    under    this    Act    outstanding 
and    In    force    at    any    one    time    shall    not 
exceed    $2,000,000,000.    Each    such    aggregate 
amount    may    be    Increased,    with    the    ap- 
proval  of   the   President,   by  not   to   exceed 
$500,000,000  In  any  one  fiscal  year. 
"Payment  of  claims 
"Sec.    12.   Under   such   regulations   as   the 
Corporation    may    prescribe    It    shall    adjust 
and  pay  valid   claims  for   losses  covered  by 
Insurance,     reinsurance,    and    contracts    of 
guaranty  under  this   Act.  In  the  Investiga- 
tion of  claims  under  this  Act,  the  Corpora- 
tion Is  authorized,  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
to  utilize  the  facilities,  services,  information, 
and  agency  of  pn\-ate  Insurance  companies. 
Upon  disallowance  by  the  Corporation  of  any 
such  claim,   the   claimant,   within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  mailing  of  notice  of  dis- 
allowance by  the  Corporation,  may  Institute 
an  action  on  such  claim  in  the  United  States 
district  court,  for  the  district  In  w^hlch  the 
Insured  property  or  the  major  part  thereof 
shall  have  been  situated.  Exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion Is  hereby  conferred  upon  such  court  to 
hear  and  determine  such  action  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  In  controversy. 

"Sational  disaster  insurance  fund 
"Sec.  13.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  Unlt-ed  States  a  fund  to 
be  known  as  the  'National  Disaster  Insurance 
Fund'  (referred  to  hereinafter  as  the  'fund'). 
All   premiums   paid    to   the   Corporation  for 


Insurance  and  reinsurance  and  monetary 
considerations  for  loans  under  this  Act  shall 
be  deposited  and  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  the  fund,  which,  together, 
with  interest  earned  thereon,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  liabilities  under 
such  Insurance,  reinsurance,  loan  contracts, 
and  direct  loans.  Payments  from  the  fund 
shall  be  made  upon  and  In  accordance  with 
awards  by  or  under  authority  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  set 
aside  out  of  the  fund  such  reserve  amounts 
as  may  be  required  under  accepted  actuarial 
principles  to  meet  all  liabilities  under  such 
Insurance,  reinsurance,  loan  contracts,  and 
direct  loans.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  to-'lnvest  or  reinvest  all  or  any 
part  of  the  remainder  thereof  In  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  In  obligations  guaran- 
teed as  to  principal  and  Interest  by  such 
Government,  and  t«  sell  such  obligations  for 
the  purposes  of  such  fund. 

"(c)  Administrative  expenses  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  not  be  paid  from  the  fund,  but 
out  of  specific  appropriations  for  such  ptir- 
pose.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Corporation,  out  of  any  money 
m  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  operation  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

"Insurance  advisory  committee 

"Sec.  Ijl.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  ap- 
point an  advisory  committee,  consisting  of 
not  less  than  twenty  members  experienced 
In  the  writing  of  Insurance  against  prop- 
erty loss,  to  advise  the  Corporation  with  re- 
spect to  the  execution  of  its  functions  under 
this  Act  and  may  also  employ  such  consult- 
ants and  advisory  personnel  as  the  Corpora- 
tion may  deem  necessary  In  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Act.  Persons  so  employed 
who,  while  so  serving,  hold  other  offices  or 
positions  under  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  receive  no  additional 
compensation  for  such  service.  Other  per- 
sons so  employed  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation; but  they  shall  be  allowed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of 
1949  and  the  Standardized  Government 
Travel  Regulations  actual  transportation  ex- 
penses, without  regard  to  section  10  of  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1933  (5  U.S.C,  sec.  73b) ,  and 
other  travel  expenses,  including  not  to  exceed 
$50  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  their  regular  places 
of  business. 

"(b)  Service  of  an  individual  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  deemed  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  281  or  283  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  unless  the  con- 
duct made  unlawful  by  such  section  Is  per- 
formed with  respect  to  a  matter  In  which 
the  Corporation  is  directly  Involved. 
"Investigation  and  reports 
"Sec.  15.  The  Corporation  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  collect  Information  with  re- 
spect to  the  public  need  for  other  types  of 
Insurance  not  presently  available  from  pri- 
vate sources  and  to  study  methods  of  pro- 
viding a  program  for  making  such  insurance 
available  to  the  pubUc.  The  Corporation 
shall  make  a  special  study  of  the  problems 
of  war  damage  Insurance  with  a  view  to  the 
practicability  of  providing  an  Insurance,  re- 
Insurance,  and  loan  program  covering  the 
loss  of  and  damage  to  real  and  personal 
property  as  a  result  of  risks  of  war  and  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  the  result  of  such  spe- 
cial study  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  Corpo- 
ration shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  as  soon 
as  practicable  before  the  first  day  of  Feb- 
ruary each  year,  a  report  of  Its  operations 
under  this  Act  and  shall  Include  therein  a 
review  of  the  work,  activities,  and  functions 
authorized  under  this  Act  for  the  preceding 
year.       ,j 
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"Exemption  from  caiation 

"Sec.  16.  The  Corporation,  Including  Its 
franchise,  capital,  reserves  and  surplus,  and 
Ita  Income  and  property,  shall  be  e.xempt 
from  all  tax.itlon  now  or  hereafter  Imposed 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  any 
Territory,  dependency  or  possession  thereof. 
any  State,  county,  or  municipality,  or  by  any 
other  local  ta.xlng  authority. 

"Service  of  prcxjess 

"Sec.  17.  The  Board  shall  designate  an 
agent  upon  whom  service  of  process  may  be 
made  in  each  State.  Territory,  or  jurisdiction 
in  which  property  upon  which  the  Corpora- 
tion had  Issued  insurance  may  be  situated. 
••Amendment  of  government  corporation 
control  act 

"Sec  18.  Section  101  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  Is  amended  (a)  by 
striking  out  'and'  Immediately  preceding  the 
name  'Tennessee  Valley  Associated  Coopera- 
tives. Incorporated.'  and  (bi  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  such  name  a  semicolon 
and  the  following:  'and  National  Disaster 
Insurance  Corporation.'  " 

Senator  Lehm.\n.  Senator  Bush, 

Senator  Bcsh.  Has  the  Congressman  given 
any  thought  as  to  whether  we  should  have  a 
term  bill  here,  ais  has  been  proposed  in  some 
of  these  proposals,  where  It  might  be  set  up 
for  a  period  of  3  to  5  years,  or  whether 
we  should  attempt  to  set  up  a  permanent 
program? 

Mr.  DoDD.  I  have  thought  about  It.  Senator 
Bush,  and  I  will  tell  you  Just  how  I  thought 
about  It.  It  Is  my  hope,  and  I  am  sure  it  Is 
the  hope  of  all  of  us,  that  we  can  reduce  the 
Incidence  of  loss  by  reason  of  water  or  flood 
damage,  for  example,  very  greatly,  by  flood- 
prevention  work.  If  we  ever  reached  the  time 
where  we  had  very  few  floods,  obviously  the 
need  for  this  type  of  Insurr.nce  on  water 
damage  would  be  negligible. 

What  we  can  do  about  earthquakes  I  do 
not  know.  I  do  not  know  how  you  ever  pre- 
vent them,  or  how  you  can  prevent  hurri- 
canes or  tornadoes  and  other  great  natural 
disasters.  Thus  It  seems  to  me  we  had  better 
fix  It  as  a  permanent  thing  now,  because 
while  you  can  prevent  floods,  or  the  engineers 
can,  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  can 
prevent  an  earthquake  or  a  tornado.  The 
solution  to  It  may  come  down  the  road  one 
of  these  days  and  I  am  sure  we  will  all  be  glad 
to  see  and  hear  about  it.  However,  for  the 
reason  that  we  do  not  have  any  solution  to 
those  now.  I  am  of  the  view  that  It  ought  to 
be  permanent. 

Senator  BrsH.  One  of  the  difficult  prob- 
lems the  committee  has.  I  think,  came  up  on 
the  question  of  retroaj:tlve  recognition  In 
this  situation. 

Mr.  DoDD.  Yes. 

Senator  Bush.  Have  you  given  any  thought 
to  thaf 

Mr.  DoDD.  Yes;  I  have.  I  would  like  to 
restore  everybody  who  ever  svifTered  a  loss  to 
the  position  he  or  she  occupied  before  the 
loss.  It  Is  an  easy  thing  to  say  and  I  am  sure 
It  will  have  great  popular  appeal  to  people 
who  have  suffered  recently.  As  a  practical 
matter  I  think  It  presents  the  largest  of 
difficulties. 

As  someone  suggested  here  todav,  how  far 
back  are  you  going  to  go?  People  who  suffered 
this  year  deserve  and  will  receive  our  full 
sympathy  and  help.  But  I  cannot  forget 
about  the  people  who  were  terribly  hurt  In 
1D54  in  the  hurricane,  and  a  few  years  earlier 
than  that  also  There  have  been  floods  and 
all  kinds  of  disasters  that  have  occurred. 

It  seems  to  me  It  would  be  Impossible  to 
achieve  If  anyone  knows  an  easy  way  to  do 
It.  I  win  be  for  It.  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  think  of  one. 

s 

Senator  Lxhm.\n.  I  want  to  compliment 
you  on  a  very  interesting  statement.  Thank 
you  very  much, 


Statement  or  Hon.  Thom.^s  J.  Dodd.  a  Rep- 

RESFNTATIVE    IN    CONGRESS    FROM    THE    STATE 
or  CONNECTlCt7T. 

Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the 
committee,  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  this  op- 
portunity to  be  heard. 

The  Chaibman.  We  are  very  sympathetic 
with  you  for  the  disaster  which  has  be- 
fallen your  constituents. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
won't  take  the  time  of  the  committee  to 
talk  about  the  disaster  which  afflicted  my 
district  and  Indeed  much  of  Connecticut  and 
much  of  New  England.  I  think  that  story  Is 
well  known  by  now.  Except  to  say  that  we 
suffered  not  only  in  Augtist,  but  we  suffered 
again  in  October. 

Actually,  my  Interest  In  this  problem  of 
insurance  against  floods  and  tides,  and  other 
types  of  natural  disaster,  arose  after  the 
1954  hurricane.  At  that  time  there  was  con- 
siderable damage  suffered  along  the  Connec- 
ticut coastline,  and  In  a  casual  way  I  dis- 
covered what  I  had  not  known  before,  that 
property  owners  on  that  coastline  of  Con- 
necticut— and  I  am  suie  it  is  true  of  Rhode 
Island.  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Maine — were  not  able  to  buy  insurance 
against  damage  suffered  from  wind  and  wave. 

Consequently,  last  March  I  asked  the  Leg- 
islative Counsel  to  work  with  me  on  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  insurance,  on  a  bill  for  In- 
surance against  this  type  of  loss,  and  I  re- 
ceived very  much  assistance  and  help,  and 
I  want  to  give  credit  this  morning  for  that 
work  and  help. 

At  that  time  I  talked  with  representatives 
of  the  insurance  industry,  both  In  my  own 
district,  in  Hartford,  and  as  well  with  in- 
surance representatives  from  other  places. 
Some  of  them  came  to  my  office  in  Washing- 
ton last  March;  and  we  talked  this  matter 
over  at  that  time.  I  did  not  introduce  a  bill 
last  spring,  because  I  thought  I  could  do  more 
work  on  the  subject,  and  I  decided  to  let  It 
go  over  until  the  second  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, but  in  the  meantime  this  flood  oc- 
curred, and  so  I  did  Introduce  the  bill,  as 
you  know,  on  the  first  day  of  this  second 
session. 

Now,  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Is  in  most  respects,  similar  to  the 
other  profKwals  which  have  been  made;  that 
is,  it  provides  for  what  I  call  the  traditional 
type  of  insurance  against  loss  and  It  provides 
for  reinsurance  by  the  Federal  Government, 
or  insurance  backed  up  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  It  does  something  else:  It  offers 
a  new  type  of  Insurance  In  the  form  of  a 
guaranteed  loan. 

The  plan  Is  essentially  this:  It  provides 
that  an  individual,  or  a  corporate  entity, 
can  purchase  an  insurance  policy  at  a  low 
premium  rate.  In  which  the  Government 
gives  the  policyholder  an  absolute  promise, 
a  contractual  right,  to  a  non-lnterest-bear- 
ing  loan,  In  the  event  of  loss  through  natural 
disaster. 

Now,  this  absolute  contractual  right  to  ob- 
tain such  a  loan  would  give  the  policyholder 
the  means  by  which  the  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged property  could  be  promptly  restored. 
The  primary  loss  would  ultimately  lie  on 
the  individual,  but  through  this  loan  pro- 
vision the  loss  could  be  spread  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

In  order  that  the  Government  will  not 
undvily  enter  the  banking  business,  this  bill 
provides  that  the  money  shall  be  borrowed 
from  private  lending  agencies,  with  the 
Government  acting  as  guarantor  and  paying 
the  Interest.  If  the  loan  for  some  unforeseen 
reason  cannot  be  had  through  a  private 
lending  agency,  then,  and  orily  then,  the 
Government  will  make  the  loan  directly,  and 
charge  no  Interest. 

Thus,  under  the  plan  a  man  owning  a  small 
factory,  for  example,  or  a  business  of  any 
kind,  destroyed  or  damaged  by  flood,  and  left 
with  only  good  will — and,  believe  me.  Mr. 


Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee, 

we  had  several  such  cases  In  my  district 

left  only  with  good  will  and  know-how,  such 
an  individual  would  be  provided  for.  as  a 
matter  of  contractual  rieht.  with  the  means 
to  promptly  put  these  only  remaining  as- 
sets, good  will  and  know-how,  back  Into  op- 
eration. 

And  the  repayment  of  the  loan  could  be 
made  over  an  extended  period  of  time,  and 
thus  the  burden  of  restoration  would  be 
spread  out. 

The  risk  the  Government  would  be  tak- 
ing under  such  a  plan  would  be  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  the  interest  on  loans  th.it  would 
be  made  under  the  policies,  and.  of  course. 
In  its  capacity  as  guarantor  to  make  good 
on  any  defaulting  loans. 

Now.  I  think  such  a  type  of  Insurance 
could  be  sold  at  a  low  rate  which  would 
otherwise  not  be  available  in  any  form  of 
insurance. 

From  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the 
great  problem  here  Is  how  to  find  a  wide 
enough  base  for  an  insurance  program  of 
this  klndj  so  that  the  premium  rate  will  be 
m<xlerate. 

Prom  all  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the 
b:\se.  on  traditional  Insurance,  apparently 
would  not  be  wide  enough  to  provide  Insur'- 
ance  at  a  reasonable  rate,  or  at  a  rate  which 
people  could  pay.  But  this  loan  policy,  I 
think,  would  make  It  possible  to  sell  this 
infurance  at  a  low  rate,  even  without  a  wide 
base. 

The  Chathman.  What  would  you  call  a  low 
rate?  That  is  what  we  have  been  trying  to 
find  out.  We  have  been  told  that  "surveys 
have  been  made  on  two  towns.  One  is  Martins 
Ferry,   Ohio. 

What  is  the  other  town,  Mr.  Clerk? 

The  Clerk.  The  other  town  Is  In  Massa- 
chusetts, but  has  not  been  specifically  iden- 
tifled  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  said  the  cost 
would  be  $115  to  8620  a  year  for  a  $10,000 
policy.  The  insured  would  pay  60  percent 
of  that  which  would  be  $69  to  S372.  I  think 
that  would  be  prohibitive. 

Mr.  DoDD.  I  do,  too. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  consider 
would  be  a  reasonable  rate? 

Mr.  DoDD.  I  don't  know  as  I  could  cite  a 
figure  which  I  would  consider  to  be  reason- 
able because  it  is  an  underwTiter's  problem. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  to  be  worked  out, 
that  is  true. 

Mr.  Dqdd.  I  am  not  an  insur.ance  expert. 
But  I  am  sure  this  information  can  be  ob- 
tained. It  seems  to  me  that  this  loan-type 
insurance  will  cost  less;  among  other  factors, 
the  Insurer  will  not  have  to  pay  out  cash  on 
proof  of  loss.  If  you  get  a  large  loss,  at  a 
rpeciflc  time,  you  have  to  pay  out  a  large 
amount  of  money  at  once.  You  don't  have  to 
do  that  in  this  program  because  you  give  tlie 
pollcyliolder  a  contractual  right  to  bDrrow 
money  from  a  private  lending  iiistitutlon. 

Mr.  MuLTER.  You  don't  mean  the  agency 
will  not  have  to  pay  it  out?  It  will  have  to 
be  paid  out.  But  it  will  eventually  be  re- 
paid? 

Mr.  DoDD.  No;  I  mean  exactly  what  I  said. 
It  does  not  have  to  be  paid  out  in  one  chunk 
by  the  insurer.  Becaa=e  under  this  program 
a  private  lending  agency  pays  It  out.  The 
policyholder  goes  to  a  bank  with  his  policy 
and  borrows  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  Who  uill  pay  It  when  the 
loan  is  made? 

Mr.  Dodd.  The  Insured  will  get  his  money 
from  the  private  lendinEr  agency. 

Let  me  spell  It  out:  Suppose  I  have  this 
type  of  loan  policy,  in  which  I  am  guaran- 
teed the  right  to  borrow  $10,000  on  proof  of 
loss.  Instead  of  getting  810.000  in  cash  my 
policy  says  on  proof  of  loss  I  can  go  to  any 
b.%nk  and  borrow  $10,000.  without  Interest, 
to  be  paid  bnck  over  a  period  of  time.  If  I 
suffer  a  loss  I  can  go  to  a  bank  and  ask  to 
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borrow  $10,000.  The  bank  would  not  be  likely 
to  refute  the  loan  because  in  the  event  the 
borrower  failed  to  repay  the  loan,  the  Gov- 
ernment as  g'.'arantor  would  pay  It. 

The  Chairman.  Who  pays  the  interest? 

Mr.  DoDD.  The  Government. 

Mr.'BETTs.  Who  pays  back  the  loen  to  the 
bank? 

Mr.  DoDD.  The  Insured;   over  a  period  of 

time. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  loans  secured  by 
mortgage?  A 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  they  could  be.  ^  naven  t 
spelled  out  this  detail,  but  certainly  I  think 
thev  might  very  well  be  I  think  adequate 
protection  could  be  given,  but  I  think  people 
will  pay  it  back.  And  I  think  they  would 
much  prefer  to  feel  that  they  have  got  some- 
thing here  that  they  are  entitled  to.  that  they 
paid  premiums  for,  rather  than  have  the  Gov- 
ernment say  "We  wUl  give  you  $10,000  as  a 
handout." 

Now  we  are  going  to  do  this  one  way  or 
another.  We  are  either  going  to  hand  them 
money  as  an  outright  grant  or  subsidy,  or  we 
are  going  to  make  some  kind  of  Insurance 
.available  to  them,  and  if  you  try  to  do  It 
on  the  traditional  insurance  basis  It  will  not 
work  out.  I  sincerely  believe  that  Congress 
will  have  to  resort  to  an  in-between  way  as 
presented  in  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  If  his  property  is  swept 
away  it  will  be  a  personal  credit  loan? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  Is  right.  The  insured  would 
be  entitled  to  a  loan  as  a  matter  of  con- 
tractual right. 

Under  these  provisions  a  policy  holder 
could  get  money  to  rebuild. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  estimate 
or  any  approximation  as  to  what  that  might 
cost  the  Government? 

Mr.  Dodd.  No;  I  don't  know.  It  would  de- 
pend upon  how  many  people  would  buy  the 
m.-urance.  and  how  many  losses  would  be 
iu.fered.  Those  are  figures  that  Insurance 
experts  could  give. 

The  CH.'kiRMAN.  Would  everybody  pay  the 
same?  Under  most  of  the  bills  before  us  there 
would  be  a  graduated  scale  based  on  the  risk. 
In  vour  biU  is  there  any  such  provision? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes.  sir;  I  think  so.  That  would 
be  mv  idea.  I  think  certainly  the  risks  are 
greater  in  certain  areas,  and  for  certain  types 
of  propertv.  more  than  for  others,  but  I  think 
we  can  ge"t  that  advice  from  the  Insurance 
experts  who  underwTite  this  all  the  time. 
They  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  this  commit- 
tee what  volume  of  business  you  can  expect 
to  do.  and  they  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
about  what  it  would  cost  In  terms  of  pre- 
miums. And  they  ought  to  be  able  to  tell 
you  what  variations  would  exist  as  between 
policyholders. 

I  don't  have  that  information.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because,  I  repeat,  I  am  not  an  insur- 
ance man.  I  am  a  layman.  I  am  tr>-ing  to  find 
some  wav  to  make  prortsion  against  this  type 
of  disaster  that  has  hurt  a  lot  of  people  in 
this  country  over  the  years,  and  we  ought 
to  find  some  way  to  help  them. 

Mr.  MrLTER.  Mr.  Dodd,  your  very  congres- 
sional district  has  been  long  looked  upon  as 
the  world  center  of  the  Instirance  industry. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Mri-TER.  You  have  tried  to  get  some 
help  from  the  insurance  people,  haven't  you? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  and  I  have  received  some 
help. 

The  Chairman.  What  Is  their  attitude? 

Mr.  DODD.  Well,  I  don't  think  I  can  speak 
for  them.  I  have  talked  to  several  of  the 
people  in  tlie  field,  but  I  don't  know  what 
their  attitude  as  a  group  Is  toward  this  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  MtTLTER.  They  haven't  given  you  too 
much  encouragement  for  a  program  like  this, 
have  they;  I  don't  mean  your  specific  pro- 
gram, but  any  disaster  Insurance? 

Mr.  Doca.  I  think  not.  I  think  they  have 
very  grave  doubt  about  any  type  of  Insur- 
ance for  this  type  of  loss. 
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Mr.  KiLBUHN.  I  would  think  that  the  insur- 
ance companies  would  go  into  it  if  they  were 
satisfied  that  they  had  a  broad  enough  base 
and  could  get  an  experience  whereby  they 
wouldn't  lose  their  shirts. 

Mr.  DODD.  You  are  absolutely  right.  I  think 
they  feel,  and  I  am  sure  Justifiably,  that  as 
a  business  matter  this  is  not  a  good  proposi- 
tion. If  so,  they  would  be  in  it,  because  that 
is  their  business.  They  want  to  sell  insur- 
ance, but  they  probably  believe  that  they 
will  lose  money  on  this  type  of  insurance. 

Mr.  KiLBtTRN.  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  difficult 
thing  to  set  up.  I  would  think  that  If  the 
Federal  Government  and  tlie  States  could 
put  into  the  kitty  enough  to  make  insurance 
companies  take  the  low  risk,  where  they 
would  be  satisfied  that  they  would  come  out 
all  right,  then  I  would  think  they  would  enter 
into  it.  Wouldn't  you?  •-. 

Mr.  DoDD.  They  might.  I  know  that  Is  a  sug- 
gestion that  has  been  made.  I  think  that  Is 
the  administration  bill. 
Mr.  KiLBi-RN.  I  don't  know. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  think  it  is.  I  have  grave  doubts 
about  the  States  contributing  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  don't  think  it  works  out 
well,  for  reasons  that  have  appeared  in  sim- 
ilar situations. 

Mr.  Betts.  In  the  example  you  gave,  a  per- 
son has  a  loss  and  he  goes  to  the  bank  and 
gets  a  loan? 
Mr.  Dodd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Betts.  I  am  Just  not  qtilte  clear  on  the 
insurance  feature  that  enters  Into  It. 
Mr.  Dodd.  I  will  go  over  it  again. 
Mr.  Betts.  Please  do. 

Mr.  Dodd.  The  traditional  Insurance  policy 
savs  if  you  suffer  a  lose  we  will  pay  you  a 
specified  sum  of  money.  The  "loan"  feature 
of  this  bill  provides  that  if  you  suffer  a  loss 
you  will  be  guaranteed  the  right  to  borrow 
a  certain  sum  of  money  from  a  private  lend- 
ing institution,  on  which  the  Government 
will  p>ay  the  interest  and  stand  as  guarantor 
of  the  loan. 

Mr.  Betts.  I  see.  It  Is  sort  of  a  reinsurance 
feature,  then? 

Mr.  Dodd.  In  a  sense.  Reinsurance  in  the^ 
traditional  sense  is  also  provided  for  In  the' 
bill. 
Mr.  Kn-BtniN.  Who  says  that? 
Mr.  Dodd.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Under  Uils  bill  the  traditional  type  of 
policy  at  the  necessarily  high  premium  rate 
and  the  "loan"  type  of  policy  could  be  com- 
bined, to  illustrate,  you  may  write  a  policy 
like  this:  Suppose  I  own  a  factory  worth  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  I  might  feel  I 
could  afford  $50,000  of  what  I  describe  as 
tr.iditional  insurance.  That  would  cost  me 
quite  a  high  price.  The  other  50  I  might  take 
under  this  loan  provision.  So  you  could  have 
a  policy  in  which  you  would  have  $50,000 
of  conventional  insurance  and  $50,000  under 
this  loan  provision.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
Government  would  offer  such  a  policy  at  a 
reasonable  premium  rate,  and  I  think  you 
would  get  people  to  buy  it.  You  mlglit  get 
more  people  to  buy  the  loan  tv-pe  outright 
because  of  the  low  premium  rate,  but  you 
might  get  many  people  to  buy  the  type  of 
policy  in  which  the  two  types  are  combined. 
Mr.  Betts.  Under  that  plan  the  premium 
rate  would  probably  be  lower? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  Is  right.  That  is  the  point. 
I  was  trying  to  find,  Mr.  Betts,  some  way  to 
sell  this  "insurance  to  people  at  a  price  which 
they  could  afford  to  pay.  That  is  the  whole 
purpose  of  this  new  loan  feature.  Everything 
I  have  learned,  indicates  to  me  that  the 
premium  rate  of  flood  or  disaster  Insurance 
would  be  too  high  and  people  couldn't  afford 
to  buy  it.  So  I  devoted  my  energy  toward 
finding  a  way  to  make  some  kind  of  Insur- 
ance available  at  a  price  people  can  pay. 
Insurance  people  tell  me  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  could  be  sold  at  a  much 
lower  rate  than  conventional  types  of 
Insurance. 


My  own  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  that  If 
we  are  going  to  get  an  Insurance  plan  It 
will  have  to  be  something  like  this,  and  I 
don't  think  your  committee  is  ever  going  to 
get  an  insurance  plan  unless  It  Is  something 
like  tills  because  the  cost  of  conventional 
insurance  is  prohibitive  because  the  base  Is 
narrow. 

Mr.  KiLBURN.  On  the  loan  feature  which 
vou  Just  mentioned,  where  they  get  $50,000 
of  insurance  and  the  $^0,000  of  loan,  who 
collects  the  loan  and  how  do  they  collect? 

Mr.  Dodd.  The  bank  collects  It  Just  as  they 
collect  any  loan. 

Mr.  KiLBXTRN  If  they  collect  any  loan,  if  the 
fellow  is  wiped  out  and  he  has  $50,000  of 
insurance,  they  will  take  the  $50,000  of  In- 
surance to  pay  the  loan? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Well,  you  can  make  provisions 
against  that  without  much  difficulty.  The 
repayment  of  the  loan  would  be  made  Just 
as  the  repayment  of  any  other  loan. 

Mr.  Multer.  Mr.  Dodd.  with  reference  to 
your  bill,  that  feature  of  youi-  bill  which 
calls  for  insurance  guaranteeing  a  loan, 
should  we  not  make  Inquiry  of  the  bankers 
to  find  out  if  they  would  carry  this  tv-pe  of 
loan,  because  If  the  Government  guarantees 
the  policyholder  a  right  to  a  loan,  and  the 
private  lending  agency  refuses  to  give  the 
loan,  then  the  Government  would  have  to 
give  the  loan. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Do  you  seriously  think  any  bank 
would  refuse  a  loan  guaranteed  by  tiie  Gov- 
ernment vrtth  the  interest  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  MtTLTER.  Yes.  I  do. 
Mr.  Dodd.  I  cannot  Imagine  It. 
Mr.  MtTLTER.  Let  us  analyze  It  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  have  lost  my  property.  I  have  noth- 
ing. I  have  lost  my  business  and  my  house. 
I  Jiave  nothing  to  start  over  with  except  my 
knowhow  and  my  will  to  make  good.  I  go  to 
the  bank  and  want  a  loan.  It  is  guaranteed 
by  the  Government.  I  want  a  loan  for  $10,000 
with  with  which  to  rebuild  a  modest  house 
and  I  want  $20,000  with  which  to  start  over 
again  my  modest  business,  which  might  have 
been  worth  as  much  as  a  hundred  or  more 
thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Dodd.  You  might  not  want  to  start 
again,  at  all. 

Mr.  MtJLTER.  So  I  want  $10,000  for  my  home 
and  $20,000  for  my  modest  business.  That  Is 
$30,000.  How  long  a  term  will  it  be? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Now.  you  are  asking  me  a  bank- 
ing question.  I  am  not  a  banker  any  more 
than  I  am  an  Insurance  man. 

Mr.  Multer.  That  I§  the  point  I  am  mak- 
ing. We  have  to  bring  the  bankers  in  and 
get  their  reaction. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
that,  but  what  I  had  doubts  about  was  that 
the  banks  would  refuse  this  kind  of  business, 
I  don't  think  they  would  because  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  better  for  a  bank  than  to 
loan  money  to  people  under  these  terms, 

Mr.  MtTLTER.  Would  this  have  to  be  a  long- 
term  loan? 

Mr.  Dodd.  In  certain  Instances  It  would. 
Not  In  all  instances.  Generally  It  would  be 
up  to  the  Insured. 

Mr.  MtTLTER.  Have  you  any  Idea  what  the 
Interest  rate  should  be?  What  Interest  should 
the  Government  pay?  The  borrower  Is  not 
going  to  pay  it  under  your  program. 
Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Multer.  What  Interest  rate  should  the 
Government  pay? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  That 
is  a  banking  matter,  and  we  can  get  advice 
on  that.  What  I  have  been  trying  to  do  is  to 
get  your  interest  this  morning  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  bill.  I  am  neither  a  banker  nor 
an  Insurance  man.  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
the  rate  of  Interest  should  be.  what  the  rate 
of  the  premium  should  be.  I  don't  have  these 
figures.  I  think  you  can  get  them.  They  must 
be  available.  If  you  take  this  Idea  and  say 
to  our  bankers  and  Insurance  people.  "What 
about  this?"  you  will  get  the  answers  you  are 
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seeldag  from  them  which  I  cannot  give  you. 
These  are  matters  of  administration  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  MrrTEK.  I  am  not  being  critical. 

Sir.  DoDD.  I  Icnow  you  are  not.  I  am  glad 
you  asked. 

Mr.  Mr LTER.  But  before  we  can  determine 
whether  this  Is  a  good  principle — at  first 
blush  it  looks  good— but  Is  it  going  to  work? 
I5  it  practical? 

Prom  my  banking  experience.  I  doubt 
whether  the  banks  are  going  to  take  long- 
term  loans  looking  to  the  Government  for 
payment  of  Interest.  The  Interest  will  have 
to  vary  from  time  to  time,  necessarily.  The 
banks  are  not  going  to  take  less  than  the 
going  rate.  In  many  Stales  you  will  have  to 
probably  change  the  local  laws  so  they  will 
be  able  to  make  long-term  loans  of  this  kind. 

We  had  to  change  the  laws  In  almost 
every  State  of  the  Union  to  permit  FH.\ 
loons. 

Mr.  DoDD.  Did  you  have  to  change  the  law 
to  make  Jo.nt  small-business  loans? 

Mr.  MuLTER.  Those  are  being  made  by  a 
Federal  agency.  In  some  States  before  the 
bank  could  participate  they  had  to  make 
changes  In  their  State  laws.  too. 

Mr.  DoDD.  Maybe  so.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  banking  laws  In  every  State.  But  I  am 
sure  if  the  changes  have  to  be  made  the 
people  of  the  States  will  be  for  making 
changes.  If  you  come  up  with  an  insurance 
program  I  think  you  can  get  those  changes 
through  the  several  legislatures. 

The  Ch.mrman.  The  limitation  of  the  inter- 
est rate,  I  think,  should  be  Inserted  in  the 
bin.  If  you  are  going  to  protect  your  people. 

Mr.  DooD.  I  think  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Mut-TER.  He  has  a  provision  In  the  bill 
that  the  interest  rate  would  have  to  be  the 
lowest  practic.il  amount. 

Mr.  DoDD.  I  think  that  can  be  set  up  In  the 
bin.  I  dldnt  try  to  .set  It  up  exactly.  The 
figures  that  appear  In  the  bill  that  I  have  of- 
fered are  arbitrary  and  only  for  the  purpoee 
of  having  figures.  These  are  technical  ques- 
tions, and  this  great  committee  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  the  answers  to  those  questions 
frona  people  more  informed  than  I  am. 

The  Ch.mrman.  Mr.  Dodd,  we  are  trying  to 
probe  this  whole  field. 

Mr.  DoDD.  I  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  sincerely  trying  to 
find  some  answer. 

Mr.  DoDD  I  know  you  are.  and  I  commend 
you  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  if  you  could  get 
some  additional  information  as  to  what  It 
might  cost,  and  whether  the  banks  would  be 
glad  to  participate,  all  of  those  questions  are 
pertinent  and  very  material,  and  I  think  If 
you  could  get  that  Information  for  us  we 
would  be  glad  to  consider  It. 

Mr.  Dodd.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  me 
to  do  it.  I  am  but  one  Memt>er,  and  I  have 
no  staff  or  facilities  for  this.  I  have  put  In  a 
lot  of  time  on  this  already.  This  great  com- 
mittee ought  to  be  able  to  get  that  Informa- 
tion. I  do  have  a  prepared  memorandum  that 
I  believe  might  be  of  some  assistance  in 
clarifying  certain  points  that  I  have  tried 
to  make  tod.iy.  and  with  the  chairman's 
permission  I  would  like  to  submit  it  for  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have 
your  views. 

Mr.  Kn.Bt7RN.  Of  course,  you  would  have  to 
set  up  the  interest  rate  in  competition  with 
the  long-term  Government  market.  You 
might  have  to  give  the  banks  a  little  more 
than  the  long-term  market  In  order  to  get 
them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Dodd.  You  might  have  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further 
questions,  you  may  stand  aside.  Mr.  Dodd.  We 
are  glad  to  have  your  views,  and  we  will  con- 
sider them  when  we  go  into  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
exactly  6  years  ago  today  the  proud 
State  of  Texas  was  in  the  throes  of  one 
of  this  Nation's  most  tragic  natural  dis- 
asters— Hurricane  Carla.  From  Septem- 
ber 3  through  September  15.  of  1961.  the 
people  of  TexEis  withstood  the  fury  of 
wind  and  water.  Carla's  devastating 
swath  left  an  estimated  $225  million 
worth  of  damage.  Needless  to  say.  this 
figure  does  not  approach  even  the  true 
economic  loss,  for  when  floods  strike  de- 
veloped urban  areas,  as  Carla  did  in  its 
sweep  across  the  coast  of  Texas,  all  reg- 
ular activities  are  disiupted.  productive 
capacity  is  impaired,  and  strategic 
transportation  facilities  cannot  be  used. 
This  amounts  to  an  uncalculable  loss  of 
productivity  and  income.  The  great  Dow 
Chemical  plant  at  Freeport,  Tex.,  suf- 
fered extensive  damage  when  Carla 
raged  across  that  area.  Similarly,  large 
oil  refineries  across  the  Texas  coast 
were  put  out  of  commission.  When  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  this  nature  is  im- 
paired or  even  halted,  the  entire  Nation 
suffers.  There  are  no  means  available 
to  calculate  this  sort  of  economic  blow, 
so  it  is  generally  accepted  that  flood 
damase  estimates  are  always  under- 
stated. 

Of  course,  the  true  loss  in  any  natural 
disaster  cannot  be  calculated  in  dollars 
and  cents.  Unfortunately  we  pay  the 
much  greater  price  of  human  lives  and 
h'onian  misery.  Referring  again  to  the 
Texas  experience  in  1961.  34  people  died. 
465  were  injured,  and  an  estimated 
250.000  citizens  were  evacuated  from 
their  homes  to  escape  the  onrushing 
water.  And  in  this  case.  Mr.  President, 
the  people  were  "lucky."  for  Hurricane 
Carla  stalled  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
about  GO  miles  offshore  and  gave 
threatened  Texans  an  unanticipated  12 
or  15  hours  to  evacuate — otherwise, 
thousands  would  have  suffered  death  by 
drowning.  Others  have  not  been  so  for- 
tunate. Indeed,  the  opposite  may  occur, 
as  in  Louisiana  when  a  hurricane  rushed 
landward  a  night  earlier  than  had  been 
predicted. 

Where  do  people  go,  Mr.  President, 
when  their  homes  and  personal  property 
are  destroyed  in  a  flood?  To  whom  do 
they  turn?  The  nature  of  floods  is  such 
that  insurance  companies  have  been  un- 
willing or  unable  to  write  Insurance  pol- 
icies that  will  pro\ide  relief  for  these 
flood  victims.  I  think  the  private  sector 
has  been  timid  In  this  matter.  They  have 
lacked  the  boldness  to  pioneer  and  pro- 
vide insurance  on  this  risk.  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  similar  hesitancy  during  the 
thirties,  when  the  private  sector  would 
not  insure  farmers  against  damage  to  or 
loss  of  crops  by  hail.  Under  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment stepped  into  the  void  and  filled 
the  need.  Once  this  pioneering  govern- 
ment program  was  established,  the  pri- 
vate companies  were  quick  to  get  into 
line.  Today  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Farm- 
er's Union,  and  other  farm  organizations 
have  insurance  companies  as  auxiliaries. 
They  fight  competitively  to  write  this 
hail  insurance.  They  do  a  good  business. 
I  think  that  once  we  have  established  a 
Federal  flood  insurance  program,  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  will  re- 


spond as  before  and  begin  to  compete 
for  that  business. 

For  too  long,  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  all  too  unre- 
sponsive to  this  need.  For  the  last  few 
years  I  have  been  actively  engaged  with 
others  of  my  colleagues  in  the  search  for 
a  soimd  flood  insurance  program.  To  date 
our  best  efforts  have  been  thwarted.  In 
1955  a  disastrous  hui'ricane  raged  up  the 
Atlantic  coast  into  New  England.  In  re- 
sponse to  this.  Congress  enacted  the 
Lehman-Kennedy  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1956.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  late  Sen- 
ator Herbert  Lehman,  of  New  York,  and 
then  Senator — later  President — John  F. 
Kennedy.  Tnis  act  is  on  the  books  today 
and  could  be  implemented  without  the 
enactment  of  any  additional  legislation. 
I  have  made  repeated  appeals  to  several 
Presidents  to  implement  that  legislation. 
Since  1961  I  have  ftiet  with  many  execu- 
tive branch  officials  to  effect  the  meas- 
ure— at  one  time  President  Kennedy  di- 
rected representatives  from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  Geodetic  Survey  to  confer  with 
me  on  the  issue.  Unfortunately,  n^  agree- 
ment was  reached  and  nothing  was  done. 
My  continued  pleas  have  been  in  vain. 

In  the  Senate  the  record  has  been  a 
bit  better.  During  the  list  Congress.  I  was 
pleased  to  join  with  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nov.-  Jersey  [Mr. 
Wn.Li.Mns]  in  cosponsoring  hi.s  me::sure 
to  authorize  a  study  of  this  subject.  This 
search  for  a  feasible  program  has  re- 
sulted in  S.  1985,  in  which  I  join  some 
30  other  Senators  as  cosponsor. 

This  measure  is  limited.  It  has  been 
explained  that  it  is  limited  in  amount 
It  is  limited  in  the  types  and  area.«. 

Those  who  say  that  the  measure  is  not 
feasible  and  that  it  would  be  too  diffi- 
cult to  administer  because  of  different 
property  values  overlook  the  experience 
had  from  the  fire  in.surance.  There  are 
sometimes  three  or  four  different  rates 
of  fire  insurance  in  the  same  block.  The 
rate  depends  on  whether  a  building  is  of 
fireproof  construction,  a  brick  and  stone 
building  that  is  not  fireproof,  or  a  frame 
construction.  We  frequently  have  three 
different  rates  on  the  same  side  of  the 
street  in  the  same  block  vv-ith  lespect  to 
fire  insurance. 

The  damage  occasioned  by  floods  dif- 
fers according  to  the  elevation  above  sea 
level.  That  Is  particularly  true  in  the 
gulf  coastal  areas  which  are  subject  to 
be  hit  by  hurricanes.  The  chances  for 
damage  happening  to  property  is  de- 
pendent on  how  many  feet  the  property 
is  located  above  sea  level.  If  the  property 
is  only  5  feet  above  sea  level,  water  can 
go  inland  for  1  mile.  The  hurricane 
can  drive  the  water  inland.  If  the  prop- 
erty is  15  feet  above  sea  level,  there  woiild 
be  less  chance  of  damage  to  property  lo- 
cated only  one-quarter  of  a  mile  inland 
than  there  would  be  to  property  located  5 
feet  above  sea  level  that  is  farther  re- 
moved. We  can  determine  this  factor  by 
the  contour  lines  and  by  our  past  experi- 
ence regarding  loss. 

Turn  again  to  the  1961  experience  with 
Hurricane  Carla.  At  that  time,  water 
was  driven  inland  for  30  miles  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  was  said  that  no  one 
could  foretell  the  distance  that  the  water 
would  be  driven  inland.  Nobody  could  tell 
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except  one  industrial  engineer  who  had 
made  computations.  That  man  said  that 
it  would  be  possible,  if  a  hurricane  were 
to  hit  there,  that  water  would  come  in- 
land for  30  miles.  He  put  up  bench  marks, 
and  he  hit  it  within  1  mile  of  the  30  miles 
distance  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  that 
the  water  was  driven  by  that  hurricane. 
He  based  his  estimate  on  the  contour 
lines. 

I  am  convinced  that  when  major  dis- 
asters such  as  floods  occur  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  are  neces- 
sary to  protect  its  citizens.  This  is  not 
just  an  academic  matter — we  have  seen 
literallj'  hundreds  of  our  friends  and 
fellow  citizens  damaged  through  flood 
loss  against  which  they  could  not  buy  in- 
surance. In  spite  of  the  flood  prevention 
measures  now  available,  each  year  the 
homes  and  personal  property  of  thou- 
sands of  families  are  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged by  floods.  S.  1985  commits  the  lead- 
ership and  resources  of  this  Nation  to 
aid  these  people,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
give  it  my  support. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  work  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey. This  is  not  the  first  sesiioii  in  wiiich 
he  has  introduced  thi.s  bill.  Ke  has 
worked  for  yeais  to  bring  it  this  far.  I 
am  proud  to  join  with  him.  and  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
this  measure,  as  the  Senate  does. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  ap- 
preciate the  persuasive  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  and  I  am  honored, 
indeed,  by  his  personal  reference. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  an  amendment  which  I  have  at  the 
desk,  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  ASSIST.ANT  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  On 
page  31,  after  line  7,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(e)  Such  pool  shall  make  no  distribution 
of  earnings  for  a  period  of  up  to  five  years 
baeed  on  flood  insurance  premiums,  unless 
the  aggregate  cumulative  premiums,  fees, 
or  other  charges  established  for  excess  loss 
reinsurance  under  subsection  (b)  and  col- 
lected for  deposit  in  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance Fund  exceeds  the  aggregate  cumula- 
tive expenses  paid  for  reinsurance  claims  by 
such  fund. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  amendment  would  insure  that 
no  profits  would  accrue  to  insurance 
companies  imtil  the  Federal  Government 
recovered  its  expenses  in  providing  re- 
insurance. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  it  is  en- 
visioned that  the  insurance  companies 
would  purchase  excess  loss  reinsurance 
from  the  Government  to  cover  cata- 
strophic losses.  The  premiums  for  such 
reinsurance  should  constitute  a  reserve 
to  be  available  for  reinsurance  claims. 
However,  should  an  imusually  heavy  loss 
occur  early  in  the  program,  the  premiums 
collected  by  the  Government  might  not 
be  sufBcient  to  pay  claims.  In  this  event, 
the  amendment  would  restrict  the  future 
profits  of  the  insurance  companies  imtil 
the  Government  deficit  was  eliminated, 
but  for  no  more  than  5  years. 

A  similar  provision  was  contained  in 
S.  1290.  which  was  Introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  . 


I  might  say  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment has  been  discussed  "with  the  dls- 
tingxiished  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  and  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  It 
has  been  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  some 
very  sensible  proposals  to  modify  it,  and 
I  hope  that  the  manager  of  the  bill  will 
be  able  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  correct  in 
saying  that  I  have  discussed  the  amend- 
ment witii  him  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  I  was  not  aware  until  a  few 
moments  ago  that  such  an  amendment 
was  to  be  offered  and  because  of  the 
complexity  of  and  the  careful  balance 
that  has  been  achieved  in  this  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  I  am  unable  on 
a  moment's  notice  to  analyze  what  the 
entire  effect  of  this  suggested  amend- 
ment will  be.  The  record  should  show 
that  there  is  an  obvious  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  proposal  would  act 
as  a  brake  or  a  deterrent  on  the  private 
insurance  companies  and  thus  influence 
them  not  to  become  members  of  the  pool. 
We  do  not  have  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, and  have  had  no  time  in  which  to 
give  the  private  insurance  companies  an 
opportimity  to  express  their  \ie*pcint. 

I  have  just  been  informed  by  the 
minority  staff  director  of  the  conunittee 
that  he  lias  just  talked  by  telephone  with 
ofBcers  of  two  of  the  m^jor  insurance 
associations  involved  in  the  development 
cf  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee.  In 
answer  to  a  quick  reading  over  the  tele- 
phone, they  expressed  a  first  reaction 
that  it  could  jeopardize  th;  whole 
program. 

I  veiT  seriously  question  tl.e  advis- 
ability of  accepting  the  amendment.  I 
miderstand  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  limit  any  possible 
profits  of  private  insurance  companies 
until  the  Government  deficit  paid  out  as 
a  result  of  flood  loss  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  premiimis  paid  for  reinsur- 
ance into  the  Government  national  flood 
insui-ance  fund  has  been  repaid.  What 
this  in  essence  means  is  that  private 
firms  would  be  required  to  carry  all  of 
the  risk  and  all  of  the  flood  damage  loss 
and  that  it  would  just  be  spread  over  a 
broader  period  of  time.  Apparently  the 
Senator  is  concerned  that  the  private 
companies  would  make  some  profit  from 
this  program. 

The  bill  clearly  outlines  that  the 
profits  shall  be  reasonable  and  the  rea- 
sonableness will  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

On  page  18  of  the  bill,  section  108.  we 
find  the  authority  to  limit  operating  al- 
lowances, profits,  and  contingencies  to 
amounts  which  the  secretary  finds  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act.  He  also  has  author- 
ity to  determine  premiimi  schedules  and 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
and  areas  within  which  such  rates  shall 
apply.  He  also  sets  up  land  use  regula- 
tions with  which  local  communities  must 
conform  in  order  that  properties  be  eligi- 
ble for  flood  insurance  after  June  30. 
1970. 

I  see  no  reason  for  concern  that  pri- 
vate industry  is  in  a  position  of  receiving 
unreasonable  profits. 


I  also  am  given  to  understand  that  the 
Dei>artment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment will  likely  be  opposed  to  the 
amendment. 

The  bill  must  go  to  the  other  body 
and  there  will  be  time  and  opportunity 
for  the  insurance  companies  and  the  De- 
partment to  assess  the  possible  effects 
of  the  amendment.  Therefore,  there  will 
be  an  opportimity  available  to  stiike  the 
amendment  from  the  bill. 

Realizing  that  these  conditions  exist, 
I  will  not  without  further  study  and 
discussion  with  the  parties  involved  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  join  in  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

At  this  point  we  will  not  etch  the  idea 
into  stone;  but.  in  the  legislative  process. 
we  will  accept  it,  and  then  we  will  see 
what  develops.  W*  certainly  do  not  wish 
in  any  way  to  discourage  private  insur- 
ance companies  from  being  full  partners 
in  cooperation  with  resp)ect  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  >ield  on  that  point.  I  agree 
v.iioleheartedly.  As  author  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  wish  to  state  that  I  do  not  want 
in  any  way  to  discourage  insurance  com- 
panies from  taking  part  in  this  program. 
Indeed,  it  cannot  succeed  unless  they  do. 
There  must  be  incentive  and  encourage- 
ment. The  purpose  of  the  propxjsed 
amendment  is  simply  for  the  protection 
of  the  taxpayer.  But  in  no  sense  and 
under  no  circun-ist.ances  should  it  be 
viewed  as  a  method  of  discouraging  or 
slowing  down  the  insurance  companies 
from  taking  part  in  the  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  view 
this  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin — who 
is  the  author  of  the  amendment — and 
myself  as  indicating  that  we  are  in 
harmony. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  I 
would  not  want  to  vote  for  any  provision 
that  would  in  aiiy  measure  deter  pri- 
vately owned  insurance  companies  from 
participating. 

Under  the  bill,  in  the  formation  of 
these  pools,  what  is  the  proportionate 
share  of  risk  that  is  assumed  by  the 
Government  in  comparison  with  that 
which  is  assumed  by  the  privately  owned 
insurance  companies? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
percentages  are  not  in  the  bill.  We  have 
provided  for  the  Secretarj-  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  negotiate  this 
m.atter  with  the  insurance  companies. 
They  have  been  talking,  and  they  are 
waiting  for  our  legislation.  But  we  do  give 
latitude  to  tlie  Secretary  to  establish 
these  relationships. 

Mr.  ELLENT)ER.  Is  that  done  without 
limitation?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  assimie  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  losses  than 
would  the  privately  owned  insurance 
companies? 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  should  like  to  respond 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  .  ,  , 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  This  is  a  situation  in 
which  there  is  no  record  of  experience, 
because  floods  are  completely  unpre- 
dictable in  terms  of  their  occurrence  and 
their  size.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
gone  a.<;  far  as  we  could  go  in  the  bill. 

The  insurance  companies  have  indi- 
cated that  they  are  anxious  to  consider 
the  formation  of  a  pool  in  which  they 
expect  to  assume  liabilities  up  to,  say, 
$50  million. 

They  will  then  use  a  part  of  their 
premiums  to  purchase  reinsurance  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  can  understand 
how  that  would  be  accomplished,  but 
the  point  I  raise  is,  what  is  the  extent 
of  their  liabilities  compared  with  the 
liabilities  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  would  be  my  feeling 
that  th.-  actual  proportion  would  have 
to  be  worked  out  between  the  insurance 
companies  and  the  Federal  Government. 
If  the  in.surance  companies  feel  that  the 
burden  of  their  share  is  too  great,  there 
will  be  no  pool. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand:  but 
that  raises  this  question:  The  insurance 
companies  may  rely  a  good  deal  on  what 
the  Federal  Government  will  do,  and 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  long  run 
may  carry  too  large  a  share  of  this 
burden— in  other  words,  out  of  propor- 
tion to  what  the  privately  owned  insur- 
ance companies  may  contribute.  There 
is  no  limitation.  I  understand  it  is  left 
to  the  administrator  to  set  a  limit.  I  am 
wondering  why  it  is  that  the  committee 
did  not  place  a  limitation  in  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  !  Mr. 
Proxmire]  is  desirous  of  assisting  and 
protecting  the  taxpayers:  but  without  a 
limitation,  it  may  be  that  the  payments 
by  the  Federal  Government  will  be  out 
of  proportion  to  the  payments  made  by 
privately  owned  iiisurance  companies. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  will  be  no  losses  by  the 
insurance  companies.  This  would  mean 
that  their  profits  from  this  particular 
operation,  from  this  particular  pool, 
would  be  restricted  for  a  maximum  of  5 
years,  and  then  only  under  the  most 
caus  trophic  circumstances,  with  the 
Government  taking  up  95  percent  of  the 
risk.  But  in  the  long  run,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  private  insurance  com- 
panies would  be  able  to  make  profits  from 
this  operation.  There  is  a  5-year  limi- 
tation. So  the  liability  of  the  insurance 
companies  would  be  strictly  limited,  on 
the  basis  of  the  amendment  and  of  the 
bill,  according  to  my  imderstauding. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Two  or  three  years 
ato  Congress  provided  funds  to  enabl? 
a  designation  of  areas  in  the  United 
States  which  are  subject  to  floods.  Do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  areas  t  lat 
have  been  designated  by  th.e  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  be  subject  to  floods  are  the 
ones  to  which  the  insurance  provided  by 
the  bill  would  be  applicable? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  They 
would  be  the  starting  point.  As  I  recall, 
40  areas  were  studied  by  the  branches  of 


Government  that  understand  this  par- 
ticular bit  of  geography. 

There  are  many  areas  that  have  not 
been  studied,  but  the  Geodetic  and  Soil 
Conservation-Agency  and  the  Army  En- 
gineers have  studied  40  areas.  Their 
studies  would  initially  present  the  data 
that  could  establish  the  premium  to  the 
homeowner. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  about  the 
areas  that  are  affected  by  hurricanes, 
such  as  New  Jersey,  Florida,  and  other 
areas  in  the  South?  Is  there  any  special 
provision  in  the  bill  to  protect  those 
areas  although  they  may  not  be  in  the 
designated  flood  areas?  Do  we  recognize 
that  situation  as  we  do  the  overflow  of  a 
river  and  things  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
hurricane-type  flood  is.  of  course,  a  flood 
and  would  be  covered. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  define  the  40  areas 
that  have  been  studied  but  I  am  certain 
it  must  be  that  the  40  areas  already 
studied  would  include  these  areas  such 
as  Florida  where  there  have  been  prob- 
lems with  hurricanes  and  floods.  I  would 
also  mention  Louisiana  and  areas  along 
the  coast,  towns  along  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  other  rivers  that  are  flood 
prone  areas.  The  bill  would  provide  for  a 
continuing  study  to  establish  a  rate  that 
is  actuarially  sound  for  flood  insurance 
in  areas  that  are  flood  prone. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  throughout 
the  bill  that  this  insurance  program  is 
not  to  take  effect  in  States  unless  the 
States  cooperate  and  do  certain  things 
by  way  of  passing  certain  legislation.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  there  may  be 
quite  a  lot  of  delay  in  the  application  of 
this  program  in  areas  that  may  need  as- 
sistance immediately. 

Has  any  provision  been  made  to  in- 
clude areas  where  the  State  may  not  be 
able  to  undertake  its  part  at  once?  I  can 
well  understand  that  many  of  the  States 
may  not  be  capable  of  passing  laws  that 
would  conform  with  the  administrator's 
suggestions  for  this  insurance  program. 
I  am  wondering  if  any  provisions  are 
made  in  the  bill  to  deny  insurance  pro- 
tection to  those  localities  where  the  local 
people  insist  on  building  after  they  have 
been  told  that  they  are  in  a  flood  area. 
In  my  judgment,  there  are  quite  a  few 
ambitious  developers  who  take  almost 
any  kind  of  land  they  can  pick  up,  buy  it 
cheap,  and  then  construct  a  lot  of  build- 
ings on  that  land,  and  sometimes  the 
buildings  are  washed  away. 

It  strikes  me  that  we  should  have 
strong  provisions  in  the  bill  to  prevent 
such  a  situation  because  I  know  that  if 
this  is  not  done  the  losses  sustained 
would  be  much  greater  than  they  would 
be  otherwise. 

I  am  wondering  what  protection  has 
been  pkced  in  the  bill  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jtrsey.  Now. 
I  kncv%-  why  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  been  here  for— how  many  years? 
Mr.  FLT  ENDSR.  Thirty-one  years. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  is  a  wise  man.  indeed.  In  listen- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  Senator  it 
sounded  almost  as  if  he  had  written  the 
bill. 
Those  protections  are  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  are  in  the  bill? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  They 
are  in  the  bill.  I  am  grateful,  indeed,  for 
the  statement  the  Senator  made. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Although  I  did  not 
participate  in  the  drafting  of  the  bill  i 
have  been  very  much  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It 
sounded  as  though  the  Senator  had  writ- 
ten the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  instrumental 
in  providing  funds  to  make  the  studies 
I  have  been  talking  about  available. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
aware  of  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  if  we  would  instill  in  the  local  au- 
thority the  obligation  on  their  part  to 
prevent  the  building  of  houses  and  other 
buildings  in  areas  they  know  in  advance 
are  subject  to  floods  we  would  be  going  a 
long  way  toward  preventing  these  huge 
losses. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  agree 
completely  with  the  Senator.  We  have 
incorporated  the  ideas  of  the  Senator  in 
the  bill  and  the  Senator  can  be  assured 
that  they  are  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that.  That  is  one  of  the  provisions  I 
thought  should  have  been  taken  care  of 
a  long  time  ago.  It  is  my  belief  that  many 
of  the  privately  owned  companies  did 
not  wish  to  take  insui'ance  or  issue  in- 
sui-ance  becaiise  of  those  conditions.  If 
in  some  way  we  can  p'revent  that  situa- 
tion. I  think  we  would  be  going  far  to- 
ward making  it  possible  for  the  privately 
owned  insiu^nce  companies  to  handle 
the  whole  loan  rather  than  to  bring  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  picture. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  agree. 
I  wish  to  make  a  personal  inquiry  of 
the  Senator.  When  they  build  houses  on 
stilts  down  in  the  bayou  country,  they 
do  not  have  too  much  trouble  with  flood- 
waters,  do  they? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  but  we  seldom 
build  on  stilts.  We  elevate  the  land  and 
sometimes  construct  on  pilings,  but  that 
happens  on  the  islands  where  we  have 
resorts.  Insofar  as  construction  of  build- 
ings on  land  far  removed  from  the  sea 
by  25  or  30  miles,  buildin2:s  are  not  built 
on  stilts,  they  are  built  on  the  terrain. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  But 
when  they  build  along  coastal  areas  or 
river  areas,  if  they  build  on  stilts  they 
have  a  better  chance  than  if  they  build 
on  sand. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that,  the  way  they  select  the  high 
spots  on  which  to  build  properties. 

Ml-.  WTLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
should  not  have  diverted  this  colloquy 
because  the  Senator  certainly  made  his 
point  and  we  certainly  agree  that  this 
legislation  incorporates  all  of  these 
knowledgeable  ideas. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  have  the  floor.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  one  brief  remark?  Unfortunately, 
I  have  to  go  back  to  a  hearing  which  I 
recessed  in  order  to  be  in  the  Chamber, 
but  I  should  like  to  add  that  the  Senator 
from    New    Jersey    deserves    enormous 
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credit  for  his  persistence  year  after  year 
in  this  crusade.  I  think  he  has  done  a 
marvelous  job.  I  want  to  make  the  record 
clear  that  I  approve  wholeheartedly  of 
the  work  he  has  done,  as  well  as  the  fine 
assistance  he  has  received  from  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  on 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  New  Jersey.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  just 
wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida 
whether  his  discussion  will  deal  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, or  generally  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Generally  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  won- 
der whether  we  could  have  a  vote  on  the 
Proxmire  amendment?  I  have  accepted 

it.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreein?  to  the  amendment 

of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  now  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
certainly  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  years,  we  have  had  trouble  in  the 
hurricane  area  arising  from  the  fact 
that  commercial  insurance  companies 
are  perfectly  willing  to  issue  windstorm 
insurance,  just  as  they  issue  earthquake 
insurance  and  the  like  in  other  areas, 
but  they  have  not  been  willing  to  issue 
insurance  covering  water  damage  from 
floods  which  has  caused  us  great  diSi- 
culties  because  sa  frequently  the  two 
things  go  toE^ether;  that  is.  a  hurricane 
comes  along  with  its  terrific  winds  but 
pushes  great  bodies  of  water  before  those 
winds  and  the  damage  is  a  dual  damage 
resulting  from  both  v,ater  and  wind- 
storms. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that  the  insur- 
ance commissioner  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida who  is  chairman  of  the  appropriate 
committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Commissioners,  has  shown 
great  interest  in  the  bill.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  would  yield  to  me 
so  that  I  might  read  certain  paragraphs 
from  the  able  report  of  the  committee 
which  quote  Commissioner  Williams  and 
refer  to  his  te.stimony. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  cer- 
tainly would  appreciate  that  inclusion 
in  our  leaislative  record. 

Mr.  HOLL.AND.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  3  of  the  report,  I  read  as  follows: 

Hon.  Broward  WiUiarns.  treasurer  and  In- 
surance commissioner  of  the  Stats  of  Florida 
and  chairman  of  the  Property  and  Casualty 
Subcommittee  of  the  National  .Association 
of  Insurance  Commissioners  (NAIC),  was 
one  of  several  witnesses  representing  the 
State  Commissioners  of  Insurance  at  the 
hearings.  His  statement  indicates  the  great 
concern  which  the  commissioners  have  had 
about  the  unavailability  of  flood  insurance. 
"Some  20  years  ago.  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  Commissioners  began 
to  formulate  a  plan  wherein  our  citizens 
could  secure  Insurance  protection  against 
flood   damage  to  their  homes   without  the 


necessity  of  going  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  relief.  The  Association  envisioned 
the  addition  of  this  insurance  to  the  fire 
and  windstorm  policies  that  people  now 
carry  on  their  dwellings." 

The  report  continues: 

He  pointed  out  that  their  flood  subcom- 
mitiee,  in  their  efTorts  to  make  flood  insur- 
ance a  reality,  had  met  with  representatives 
of  the  insurance  Industry  in  Seattle,  Min- 
neapolis, New  York,  Miami,  Houston,  Bir- 
mingham, Richmond,  Atlanta,  Phoenix,  Bos- 
ton, New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

This  concern  with  the  need  for  flood  in- 
surance coverage  led  the  NAIC  subcommit- 
tee to  propose  legislation  which  would  en- 
courage the  industry  to  begin  writing  flood 
coverage.  The  commissioners  have  long  been 
concerned  about  the  unavailability  of  flood 
Insurance.  Because  of  this  concern  they 
sponsored  legislation  to  provide  for  such 
insurance  and  support  the  proposals  of  S. 
1985  as  a  feasible  means  of  extending  this 
very  necersary  protection  to  property  own- 
ers In  their  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  recital  of  the  re- 
port that  the  National  Association  of 
insurance  Commissioners  is  supporting 
this  specific  legislation  is  correct,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Ab- 
.solutely  correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
have  never  sponsored  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  had  total  unanimity  of  ap- 
proval as  this  one.  The  insurance  com- 
missioners, the  administration,  and  all 
people  having  an  interest  in  this  pro- 
gram support  it.  There  are  no  negatives 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  was  my  under- 
standing, too. 

Mr.  President,  am  I  correct  in  my  un- 
'  derstanding  that  this  pending  legisla- 
■  tion  represents  amendments  offered  now 
to  the  so-called  Lehman  Act  of  1956? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  right. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Which  was  introduced 
to  begin  an  approach  to  this  particular 

f.eld. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  dia 
not  know  that  the  1956  act  was  called 
the  Lehman  Act,  after  one  of  our  great 
Senators,  at  a  time  when  it  was  a  na- 
tional expression  of  concern  for  the  gap 
in  property  loss.  But.  it  was  never  imple- 
mented, as  the  Senator  knows.  This  is 
the  legislation  which  is  an  amendment  to 
the  Lehman  Act  wluch  will  realistically 
imnlement  that  national  concern. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  I  want  to  compliment 
and  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersev  and  other  members  of  his  com- 
mittee and  the  subcommittee.  I  strongly 
supported  Senator  Lehman  at  the  time 
the  original  act  was  introduced.  I  have 
felt  that  we  should  proceed  as  soon  as 
data  were  available  so  that  this  missing 
link,  so  to  speak,  in  insurance  coverage, 
could  be  supplied.  I  hope  that  this  act 
will  prove  to  be  all  that  we  now  hope 
for. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  ap- 
preciate that  comment  from  the  Sen- 
ator. So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should 
like  to  end  debate  on  that  most  persua- 
sive, strong,  and  convincing  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  most  appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr.  ELLENT)ER.  Mr.  President,  will 


the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to 
me  so  that  I  may  ask  him  another  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
just  as  soon  end  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  note  on  page  5  of 
the  bill,  beginning  on  line  3  and  ending 
on  line  8,  the  definition  of  flood,  VN-hich 
states : 

( 1 1  "Flood"  shall  have  such  meaning  as 
m?.y  be  prescribed  In  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary* and  may  Include  Inundation  from 
the  overflow  of  streams,  rivers,  or  other  bodies 
of  natural  water,  and  from  tidal  s'jrges,  ab- 
normally high  tidal  water,  tidal  waves,  hur- 
ricanes, and  other  severe  storms  or  deluge; 

On  the  Louisiana  coast,  we  have  quite 
a  few  canals  which  have  been  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  oil  fields. 
Also,  in  Louisiana,  and  I  am  sure  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  we  have  other 
canals  which  have  been  constructed  by 
man  for  other  purposes. 

I  have  in  mind  in  particular  the  tide- 
water canal  in  New  Orleans.  It  happened 
that  the  tidewater  canal  was  almost 
completed  just  about  8  months  before 
Hurricane  Betsy  struck  the  gulf  coast. 
This  storm  caused  much  damage  in  New 
Orleans.  Because  of  the  size  of  that 
canal,  tidal  water  caused  it  to  o\erflow 
its  banks.  That  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  large  tidal  wave  struck  in  that  area, 
and  pushed  the  water  up  the  canal. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  canal  made  it 
possible  for  so  much  water  to  enter  the 
city  of  New  Orleans. 

I  am  wondering  if  a  canal  constructed 
by  man  would  be  covered  by  the  defini- 
tion incorporated  in  section  4  1'  on 
page  5  of  this  act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
certainly  believe  that  that  would  be  cov- 
ered. Is  this  a  mf  nmade  canal? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jer.'^ey.  And 
through  that  canal  comes  the  water,  I 
suppose,  from  where? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  From  the  sea;  from 
the  gulf. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  natural  water :  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Here  the  section 
reads:  "regulations  of  the  Secretary. 
and  may  include  inundation  from  the 
overflow  of  streams,  rivers,  or  other 
bodies  of  natural  water." 

There  is  a  distinction  there.  Person- 
allv,  I  would  think  it  would  be  covered, 
but  I  simply  wanted  to  make  it  certain. 
In  the  case  of  New  Orleans  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  tidal  wave  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  providing  the  water  that  filled  the 
canal.  Then  the  winds  came  from  a 
southerly  direction  and  they  actually 
caused  the  water  to  rise  more  quickly 
than  ordinarily  would  be  the  case. 

I  imagine  the  bill  would  cover  such  a 
situation , 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  In  my 
judgment,  it  certainly  would  cover  that 
situation.  If  there  were  any  doubt,  I 
would  be  willing  to  take  out  the  word 
"natural."    This    is    not    manufactured 

water;  it  just  happens  to  be  a  canal 

Mr.   ELLENDER.   It  is   a  canal   that 
sen-es  as  an  arter\-  to  carr>'  ships,  just 
as  a  natural  river  would. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Just  to 
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make  certain,  I  wonder  whether  It  would 
not  be  wise  to  remove  all  ambiguity  and 
take  the  word  "natural"  out.  and  just 
leave  the  language  "or  other  bodies  of 
water"? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Would 
the  Senator  move  that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  consent  of  my  good  friend  from  New- 
Jersey.  I  move,  on  page  5,  line  6,  to  strike 
out  the  word  "natural,"  and  in  lieu  of 
that  language  have  the  language  read, 
"or  other  bodies  of  water." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  "Or 
other  bodies  of  water."  That  is  certainly 
acceptable  to  me. 

There  are  canals  all  over  the  countr>', 
and  If  there  is  any  ambiguity,  this  change 
would  clarify  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  takes 
unanimous  consent,  since  it  is  an  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment  already  a^ireed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
strike  out  the  word  "natural"  on  line  6. 
page  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection';'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  one 
concluding  question.  Has  any  estimate 
been  made  of  the  cost  of  this  bill  over 
the  years? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
estimate  is  that  there  will  be  Treasury 
borrowing  authority  for  $500  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is.  to  create  the 
fund? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
f"  Is  the  Federal  contribution  to  the  fund. 
-^     There  will  be  premiums,  of  course. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Added  to  that';' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  this  sum.  as  well 
as  the  premiums.  I  presume,  will  bear 
Interest? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  this  fund  will 
Increase? 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
exactly  right, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  gjing  to  conclude  my  re- 
marks. I  certainly  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution to  this  debate  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  TMr.  EllenderI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  fMr.  YarboroughI, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  BoggsI. 
and  other  Senators  have  made  who  have 
spoken  and  who  have  sponsored  this  bill. 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  comment  upon  section  221,  found 
at  pages  31  and  32.  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  provision  in  that  section 
which  enables  the  Secretarj-  to  report  to 
the  Congress  that  he  is  going  to  go  into 
the  insurance  business. 

I  must  apologize  for  my  lack  of 
thorough  research  on  the  bill  and  re- 
port. One  of  the  reasons  is  that  we  are 
engaged  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
the  matter  of  a  legislative  veto  of  the 
delegation  of  legislative  power.  We  say  to 
the  executive  department,  for  example,  in 
the  Small  Watershed  Act,  "When  you 
perform  delegated  legislative  powers  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  you  must 
report  back  to  the  committees  in  Con- 


gress and  get  final  approval."  The 
President  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
have  said  that  is  unconstitutional  be- 
cause Congress  is  meddling  with  execu- 
tive prerogatives.  There  are  those  of  us 
who  say  we  are  not  doing  any  such  thing; 
that  we  are  merely  continuing  a  part  of 
the  legislative  process  which  we  have  re- 
served to  ourselves. 

It  will  simply  not  do  for  us  merely  to 
blandly  say  they  will  have  to  come  back  to 
the  Senate  at  some  future  date  and  plan 
A  will  not  work.  Here  we  say  to  the  Sec- 
retary, "You  try  plan  A,  and  if  it  does 
not  work,  go  into  plan  B.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  give  Congress  30  days'  notice 
prior  to  implementing  plan  B  and  state 
the  reasons  for  such  determination. 
These  reasons  must  be  supported  by  per- 
tinent findings.  They  must  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
insurance  industry  will  be  utilized  in  pro- 
viding flood  insurance  coverage,  and  con- 
tain such  recommendations  as  the  Secre- 
tary- deems  advisable." 

It  does  not  say  "persuasive."  It  does  not 
even  say  "reasonably  certain,"  to  be  a 
foundation  or  a  basis  for  plan  B  to  be 
implemented,  and  plan  A  abandoned. 
Yet  we  are  going  to  be  content  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretary  will  be  able  to 
walk  over  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ure- and  say.  "Give  me  half  a  billion 
dollars.  I  am  going  into  the  insurance 
business."  It  may  not  be  that  Congress 
will  be  in  accord  with  it. 

Here  we  just  blandly  delegate  this  leg- 
islative power  in  advance  to  the  execu- 
tive, and  the  executive  happily  accepts  it. 
But  then  they  say,  "If  you  want  to  have 
any  strings  on  it,  it  is  unconstitutional." 

It  is  no  such  thing,  in  my  judgment. 

There  are  several  alternatives  which 
could  be  y^ilized  in  this  instance.  One  ap- 
proach would  be  that  the  congressional 
review  period  should  be  90  days,  and  upon 
the  affirmative  resolution  of  one  or  the 
other  House  that  it  is  satisfied  with  the 
recommendations  and  conclusions  of  the 
Secretary. 

Another  approach  would  be  that  there 
shall  be  further  legislation  necessary  in 
order  to  implement  a  Government  plan. 

Perhaps  a  third  alternative  would  be 
to  try  plan  A  for  a  reasonable  time  such 
as  3  or  4  years.  After  such  time  as  plan 
A  is  tried  and  determined  not  to  be 
a  practical  subject  for  private  insurance, 
then  it  could  be  handled  on  a  Federal 
basis. 

Insurance  presupposes  paying  into  a 
common  "pot"  certain  amounts,  on  an 
actuarially  sound  and  practical  basis  in 
which  the  "pot"  can  be  devoted  to  the 
payment  of  losses  occuring  under  the 
insurance  plan. 

Perhaps  the  situation  is  such  that  it 
w'll  not  lend  itself  to  insurance  on  an 
actuarial  basis.  If  so.  here  we  give  the 
Secretary'  the  authority  to  borrow  a  half 
bill'on  dollars,  and  he  will  call  for  more 
funds  if  that  is  not  enough.  There  are 
no  disciplines  built  into  plan  B  execpt 
the  limitless  expanse  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  the  borrowing  authorty 
of  th's  GDvernment.  We  are  a.skpd  to 
make  that  decision  in  advance.  I  do  not 
b?l'eve  it  is  advisable  to  do  so. 

I  do  mt  know  what  the  poslf  ^n  of 
the  industry  is.  I  am  told  th"^  in-''"^try 
would  not  want  plan  B  stricken    B  '  I 


certainly  would  not  wish  to  be  one  of 
those  who  would  give  the  Secretary  au- 
thority in  advance,  regardless  of  the 
damages  resulting  from  floods  or  hurri- 
canes, and  say,  "If  you  cannot  make  it 
work  with  the  private  companies,  we 
are  going  to  get  the  Government  into 
it." 

And  with  half  a  billion  dollars  of  back- 
door financing  to  start,  Mr.  President. 

We  have  had  some  experience.  The 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture Appropriations  well  knows  that 
we  have  had  experience  with  hail  insur- 
ance for  crops.  It  was  not  a  ver>-  happy 
experience,  Mr.  President.  We  had  to 
draw  in  our  horns  and  provide  selected 
places  where  that  Insurance  would  be 
available.  Why?  Because  the  incidence 
of  hailstorms  and  hail  damage  was  so 
great  in  some  areas,  it  would  not  permit 
the  principles  of  insurance  to  attach  to 
those  situations.  The  losses  were  much 
too  great  to  warrant  a  premium  that  the 
farmers  could  afford  to  pay. 

If  that  develops  in  this  case,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  in  the  insur- 
ance business  in  a  big  way. 

Experience  tells  us  that  when  we  have 
a  Federal  program  of  this  kind  started, 
very  seldom  is  it  reversed.  Very  sel- 
dom is  it  repealed.  If  it  is,  it  is  only  after 
disastrous  and  catastrophic,  raids  upon 
the  Federal  Treasury  hapgen  to  a  de- 
gree so  scandalous  that  vie  are  forced 
to  do  it.  J 

We  .should  not  invite  tlfat  kind  of  sit- 
uation here.  As  I  have  stated,  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-  we  are  can- 
vassing this  very  problem.  We  have  had 
enough.  I  wish  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  were  present,  because  he 
would  recognize  this,  as  I  do.  as  a  classic 
example  of  very  injudicious  and  indis- 
creet delegation  of  legislative  power. 

I  suppose,  with  a  little  time,  an  ap- 
propriate amendment  could  be  fashioned 
which  would  require  further  legislative 
authority  before  we  open  the  gate  to  the 
Federal  insurance  business  that  would 
be  created  by  plan  B. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
and  wise  observations  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  I  think  his  comments, 
included  in  this  Record,  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  caveat  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

Our  basic  thrust  is  to  include  private 
industry  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible in  this  insurance  program.  If  for 
any  reason  that  does  not  work  out.  be- 
fore the  administrative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  goes  to  an  alterna- 
tive program,  they  have  to  come  back 
to  Congress. 

But  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will.  I  think,  just  be  further 
assurance  that  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  Government  will  be  alert 
to  our  congressional  intent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
sir. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  say  now 
that  before  plan  B  can  take  effect,  there 
is  a  choice  on  the  part  of  Congress? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  rignt. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  was  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  argument  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would 
be  that  while  we  are  being  notified,  the 
program  under  plan  B  can  go  into  effect 
without  any  decision. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  But 
am  I  correct  on  this:  While  we  sit,  we 
can  change  existing  law:  am  I  right? 

Mr.  PASTORE,  In  other  words,  what 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  saying 
is  that  that  puts  us  on  notice  that  if  we 
are  dissatisfied,  we  can  take  action? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
ray  interpretation.  I  would  rely  more 
strongly  on  the  parliamentary  experience 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  than 
on  my  own.  The  way  that  reads  to 
me 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Plan  B  can  take  ef- 
fect only  if  there  is  negligence  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  if  it  is  dissatisfied,  to 
act? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No:  I  see  no  warrant 
for  such  a  statement  in  the  language  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  let  me  repeat  it. 

I  listened  very  attentively  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska.  There  is  a  require- 
ment here  that  if  plan  A  does  not  work 
out — in  other  words,  if  we  cannot  inter- 
est the  private  insurance  companies  to 
undertake  this  program — then  there 
must  be  some  kind  of  an  insurance  plan 
for  people  who  are  victims  of  a  disaster. 

In  that  event,  if  plan  A  does  not  work 
out.  the  agency  is  to  so  notify  Congress? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey. 
Exactly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Whereupon  Congiess, 
at  that  time,  can  modify  plan  B  if  it 
wants  to,  or  it  can  repeal  plan  B  if  it 
wants  to;  the  fact  remains  that  we  are 
being  told  that  plan  A  did  not  work  out, 
that  now  they  are  in  the  process  of  com- 
ing in  under  plan  B,  and  we  can  act  in 
the  meantime  if  we  want  to. 

Now,  at  that  time,  pursuant  to  the 
notice  given  to  us,  in  the  period  of  30 
days,  if  we  feel  within  that  period  of  time 
that  plan  B  is  not.  at  that  moment,  a 
judicious  piece  of  legislation,  we  can 
either  repeal  it  or  modify  it,  I  ask  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  ap- 
preciate the  simple  but  eloquent  de- 
scription of  exactly  what  this  bill  would 
do.  ' 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  I  think  he 
raises  a  very  valid  point,  and  I  am  happy 
that  he  is  making  good  legislative  history 
here.  Apropos  of  his  point  in  the  atomic 
energy  area,  we  were  confronted  with 
more  or  less  ths  same  problem  on  the 
possibility  of  catastrophic  loss  in  case 
of  an  accident  involving  a  reactor.  We 
set  up  a  billion  dollars,  or  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars,  there  also.  I  say  to  Senators 
that  we  have  never  been  called  upon  to 
put  out  one  penny  in  that  respect;  but 
I  can  very  well  understand  that  there 
may  be  some  actuarial  diflQculties  in  this 
whole  plan  imder  B. 

I  think,  myself,  that  at  that  moment 
we  will  have  enough  time  to  consider  it. 
But  what  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
Is  actually  doing  at  this  moment  is  just 
opposing  the  whole  bill. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
opposing  the  whole  bill.  I  would  not  wish 
to  do  that.  This  is  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem. But  if  private  industry,  with  the 
counsel  and  the  advice,  and  at  the  urg- 
ing and  the  guidance  of  the  Secretary, 
cannot  make  this  plan  work  as  an  insur- 
ance plan,  we  say:  "Mr.  Secretary,  here 
is  a  situation  that  cannot  be  dealt  with 
on  a  practicable  or  workable  insurance 
basis,  but  you  wave  your  magic  wand  of 
multibillions  of  dollars,  and  tr>-  to  make 
it  work  as  an  insurance  plan." 

We  are  just  kidding  ourselves.  Why  do 
we  not  consider  something  like  this:  For 
a  reasonable  time  interval,  such  as  3  or 
4  years,  under  wliich  this  will  be  tried 
with  the  private  carriers,  if  it  will  not 
work,  then  to  come  to  Congress  and  say 
why  it  will  not  work.  Then  we  can  say, 
"Instead  of  having  an  insurance  plan, 
let  us  have  a  relief  plan," 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr,  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  think  he  has  an  ex- 
cellent idea  there, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  This 
comes  as  a  new  idea  to  me,  but  if  the 
Senator  has  an  amendment,  we  would 
certainly  be  very  agreeable  to  consider- 
ing it. 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  In  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  who  is  always 
fair  and  has  such  perceptive  powers  of 
analysis,  may  I  call  his  attention  to  this 
language  in  the  present  bill.  You  see.  it 
is  not  that  the  Secretary  just  makes  a 
report.  That  is  not  it,  R«ad  on  pa-ge  31 
with  me: 

If  at  .iny  time  after  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  Insurance  Industry. 
the  Secretary  determines  that  operation  of 
the  flood  insurance  program  as  provided  un- 
der part  A  cannot  be  carried  out.  or  that 
such  operation.  In  Itself,  would  be  assisted 
materially  by  the  Federal  Government's  as- 
sumption. In  whole  (or  in  part),  of  the  op- 
erational responsibility  lor  flood  insurance 
under  this  Act — 

And  here  is  the  punch  line- 
he  shall  promptly  undertake  any  necessary 
arrangements  to  carry  out  the  program  of 
flood  Insurance  authorized  under  title  I 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

He  gives  us  30-day  notice  and  a  report. 
So  what?  We  have  given  him  authority. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  30-day  notice 
provision  that  enables  us  to  say  "No." 

Mr.  PASTORE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  I  yield, 

Mr.  PASTORE,  I  think  we  are  en- 
gaging in   semantics.   I  never  said 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  But  the  Senator  raised 
the  question. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  asked  what  would 
happen  if  we  did  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  notified  by  a  report.  I  realize  that  the 
effect  of  the  bill,  under  section  221,  is 
that  the  Secretary  can  carry  out  the 
mandat€  in  the  law.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  But  I  say  again  that  I  believe 
the  Senator  has  made  a  fine  suggestion 
in  saying  that  there  ought  to  be  a  termi- 
nation date,  so  that  we  will  know  where 
we  are  going  before  we  get  Into  the  prob- 
lem knee  deep. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Secretary  has  a 
mandate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  "He  shall." 


Mr,  PASTORE,  I  do  not  dispute  that 
at  all. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Among  other  things,  he 
has  to  send  notice  to  Congress  that  he  is 
taking  such  action.  That  is  all.  He  must 
give  30  days'  notice.  But  he  is  not  re- 
quired to  say  what  will  happen  during 
the  30  days, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand,  but  Con- 
gress will  have  to  put  up  the  money. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No.  This  is  a  backdoor 
financing  arrangement.  The  Secretary 
can  draw  on  the  Treasure-  to  the  extent 
of  $500  miUion.  We  as  membeys  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  not 
get  a  look  at  it,  except  to  find  that  the 
additional  amount  will  make  the  total 
much  larger  than  it  was  before.  There 
ought  to  be  provision  in  this  plan  for 
a  justification  of  additional  funds. 

Would  the  committee  consider  a  re- 
committal of  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  formulate  a  pronsion  that 
would  take  into  consideration  the  anal- 
ysis that  we  have  made? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  it  would  be 
wiser  to  lay  the  bill  aside  for  a  few  min- 
utes, to  see  if  we  can  work  out  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  would  be  agree- 
able to  me.  If  we  cannot,  perhaps  we 
should  consider  recommital  of  the  bill 
with  instructions  to  report  to  the  Senate 
in  a  week  or  10  days,  or  whatever  time 
is  necessary  to  get  the  job  done. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  concerned 
with  the  time  in  which  Congress  can  con- 
sider if  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  to  plan. 
B,  Plan  A,  by  the  way.  is  going  to  work, 
in  my  judgment,  because  it  has  been  un- 
der discussion  in  negotiations  with  all 
the  parties  involved,  including  the  major 
insurance  carriers.  Plan  A  will  work. 

If  it  would  make  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  feel  better — and  I  know  that 
he  has  not  had  time  to  fully  examine  the 
record  or  the  bill,  as  he  said— we  could 
include  90  days  as  the  point  of  time 
within  wliich  Congress  consider  whether 
it  would  go  to  plan  B. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Could  we  include  the 
fui'ther  provision  that  if  either  House  by 
resolution  will  call  for  hearings  and  ex- 
press authority 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  They 
would  have  to  do  that  anvT^-ay. 

Mr,  HRUSKA,  I  am  happy  to  hear  the 
bill  is  that  flexible  and  that  is  what  it 
means, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  we  were  to  provide 
that  if  at  any  time  after  consultation 
with  representatives  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry, the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  determines  that  the 
operation  of  the  flood  insurance  program 
as  prov-ided  cannot  be  carried  out.  he 
shall  so  notify  the  Congress,  and  after  90 
days  he  shall  do  so  and  so.  it  would  give 
us  90  days  within  which  to  act. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  occasions  when  Congress  was 
out  of  session  for  more  than  90  days,  and 
there  is  no  provision  to  cover  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  could  provide  that 
it  would  be  while  Congress  is  in  session. 
Nobody  here  is  tn'ing  to  put  anything 
over  on  anybody.  We  are  trv-ing  to  satisfy 
ever>-body.  The  big  question  is  whether 
we  want  flood  insurance  or  not. 

How   do   we   achieve   that   goal?   We 
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would  like  to  see  the  insurance  compa- 
nies achieve  it  themselves.  However,  they 
cannot  do  it.  Therefore,  the  Government 
must  step  in. 

This  is  a  necessity.  All  we  are  talking 
about  is  Government  participation  where 
private  industry  cannot  afford  to  par- 
ticipate. 

The  question  is  how  we  do  It. 

A  very  wise  suggestion  was  made  here 
that  we  want  some  alternatives  in  the 
event  we  cannot  interest  the  private  in- 
surance companies  to  participate.  I  am 
just  tiying  to  be  agreeable. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
vision concerning  the  time  of  delay  al- 
ready appears  in  the  bill  in  subsection  3 
at  line  14  on  page  32. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  simple  thing 
would  be— and  I  think  the  completely 
effective  thing — to  substitute  for  the  30 
days,  90  days  and  put  in  additional  word- 
ing to  make  it  clear  that  it  would  be  90 
days  during  which  time  Congress  is  in 
session. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  heard  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey 
suggest  90  days.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  be  agreeable  not  only  to  the  sub- 
stituting of  90  days  for  the  30  days  ap- 
pearing in  the  bill,  which  he  has  already 
indicated,  but  also  to  the  insertion  of 
words  Indicating  that  those  90  days  be 
while  Congress  is  in  session. 

It  would  be  very  simple  to  add  such 
words. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  think 
I  would  even  add  the  words  "regular  ses- 
sion." I  would  not  want  to  think  of  Con- 
gress coming  back  in  special  session. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  me — may 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska — 
that  by  the  changing  of  30  to  90  days 
and  by  the  insertion  of  wording  to  pro- 
vide that  those  90  days  shall  be  while 
Congress  is  in  regular  session,  we  will 
have  accomplished  what  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  desires — that  is,  to  give 
adequate  notice  to  Congress'  and  ade- 
quate time  for  Congress  to  act. 

It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  the  carry- 
ing out  of  those  two  suggestions  would 
not  be  harmful  to  the  bill  and  would  meet 
in  the  main  the  p>oints  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  As  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  it  is  agreeable  ttf  me. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  would  be  very 
agreeable.  I  wonder  what  would  happen 
in  that  90  days. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  seen  things 
happen,  such  things  as  railway  strikes 
and  threatened  railway  stoppages  where 
there  were  questions  of  grave  concern  to 
be  considered  by  Congress.  They  were 
handled  In  a  good  deal  less  than  90  days. 

It  would  be  inconceivable  to  me  that 
effective  action  of  some  kind  could  not  be 
taken  within  90  days  In  a  regular  session 
of  Congress. 

I  think  that  the  insertion  of  90  days  In 
place  of  the  30  days  and  wording  that 
those  90  days  shall  be  during  a  regular 
session  of  Congress  would  give  complete 
protection  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  that 
makes  sense.  I  presume  that  if  a  situa- 
tion were  flagrant  and  one  that  would 


challenge  the  commonsense  that  we  pos- 
sess in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  per- 
haps 90  days  is  enough.  The  President 
and  the  Secretary  would  be  vei-y  fool- 
hardy indeed  if  they  were  to  try  to  do 
something  which  would  meet  the  dis- 
approval of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
bodies. 

I  again  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  backdoor  spending.  It  is  not  $500 
million.  It  says  that  they  shall  have  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $500  million  or  such  greater 
amount  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  notes,  debentures,  and  bonds, 
and  so  forth. 

The  sky  is  the  limit  if  the  President 
approves  a  program  that  Congress  does 
not  want. 

There  are  sufficient  problems  there  to 
be  a  little  cautious  about  it  unless  we  say : 
"We  will  pass  a  bill  and  have  a  system  of 
insurance.  Mr,  Secretary,  you  work  it 
out." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  pins  his  main  hope  in  this  mat- 
ter to  the  effort  to  get  the  Goverrunent 
and  the  insurance  industry  together.  In 
the  case  of  Florida  losses,  the  insurance 
commissioner  in  my  State  has  had  to  be 
very  hard  in  insisting  on  the  payment 
of  damage  claims  where  it  was  difficult 
to  decide  whether  the  damage  was  from 
the  hurricane  or  from  the  water  that  was 
thrown  by  the  hurricane.  The  insurance 
companies  have  run  into  this  type  of 
situation  not  only  in  Florida  but  else- 
where as  well.  I  believe  they  v;ill  go  a  long 
way  in  trying  to  work  this  matter  out 
so  that  private  industry  can  have  its  full 
part  in  this  plan.  That  is  my  hope. 

I  believe  that  the  existence  of  a  second 
line  of  defense  to  fall  back  to  may  be  of 
some  importance  in  this  matter,  in  get- 
ting the  insurance  industry  to  go  as  far 
as  it  possibly  can  in  cooperating  with  the 
Government. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
will  be  satisfied  by  the  two  changes  that 
have  been  suggested;  namely,  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  90-day  period  for  the  30- 
day  period  and  the  inclusion  of  words 
to  make  clear  that  those  90  days  shall  ex- 
ist during  a  regular  session  of  Congress. 
If  Congress  believes  that  somebody  Is 
trying  to  impose  on  It,  and  If  we  cannot 
act  in  90  days,  we  are  a  much  less  in- 
dustrious body  than  I  think  we  are  under 
such  conditions. 

I  believe  that  the  private  insurance  in- 
dustry does  not  want  the  Government  to 
go  on  its  own  into  this  matter,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  private  insurance  industry 
will  go  a  long  way,  as  far  as  it  can  safely 
go,  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in 
this  field. 

Therefore,  we  will  have  a  plan  which 
will  m.ean  much  to  many  people  who  have 
been  In  distress,  and  It  will  mean  much 
to  the  Federal  Government:  because  we 
have  had  to  appropriate  large  sums  of 
money  from  time  to  time  to  meet  dis- 
tressing conditions  resulting  from  flood, 
which  to  some  degree  at  least  will  be 
avoided  by  this  plan. 

I  hope  the  two  changes  will  be  agree- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  say  to  the  Senator 


from  Florida  that  the  changes  will  be 
agreeable  and  acceptable  to  me.  It  is  a 
notable  improvement. 

We  carmot  solve  all  the  problems  In 
this  matter  in  one  bill.  There  will  be  re- 
curring problems.  Perhaps  the  amounts 
will  be  too  little  or  too  large  in  the  cover- 
age. But  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
changes  in  the  light  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  said. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
suggest  to  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader  that  a  5-minute  delay  at 
this  time  should  enable  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  and  the  distineuished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  to  get  together 
on  the  wording  which  will  be  aareeable 
to  both,  and  we  can  proceed  to  pass  this 
very  important  bill. 

Mr.   HRUSKA.   We   have  some   Ian-    i 
guage  here.  f 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  res- 
cinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION-CONSULAR 
CONVENTION  BETWEEN  THE 
U'NTTED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
AND  FRANCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session  for  the  purpo.se  of  con- 
sidering Calendar  No.  21,  Executive  I, 
9Cth  Congress,  first  session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Consu- 
lar Convention  betw,-een  the  United 
States  of  America  and  France,  together 
with  a  protocol  and  two  exchanges  of 
notes  relating  thereto,  signed  at  Paris  on 
Julv  18,  1966. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
P:-esident,  Senators  should  be  on  notice 
that  there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
convention  on  Monday  next.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Consular  Con- 
vention on  Monday. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  BYRD.  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  fMr.  FulbrightI.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report — No. 
15 — explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
Convention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MAIN    PURPOSE    OF   CONVENTION 

The  Consular  Convention  Wlt.h  Frsnce, 
which  was  signed  at  Paris  on  July  18,  1966. 
will  terminate  and  repl.ice  the  1853  conven- 
tion presently  In  force.  It  Is  accompanied  by 
i  protocol  and  two  exchanges  of  notes. 

The  provisions  of  the  convention  itself  are 
designed  to  formalize  the  understandings  of 
the  two  countries  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment to  be  accorded  consular  personnel. 
They  cover  such  matters  as  (1)  the  establish- 
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ment  of  consular  posts  and  the  conduct  of 
consular  relations;  (2i  facilities  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  consular  posts 
and  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  send- 
ing state  and  Its  consular  personnel,  includ- 
ing certain  tax  exemptions  and  ctistoms 
privileges;  and  (3)  the  functions  which  a 
consular  olTicer  may  perform  aJid  the  author- 
ity of  consular  officers  in  the  settlement  of 
estates  and  in  shipping  matters. 

The  committee  wishes  to  point  out  that 
the  immunity  provisions  of  the  pending 
convention  do  not  give  unlimited  exemption 
from  criminal  Jurisdiction  for  consular  per- 
sonnel as  Is  tne  case  of  the  Consular  Conien- 
tion  With  the  Soviet  Union.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  convention  with  Prance  (see 
art.  18),  a  consular  officer  is  not  exempt  from 
arrest  or  detention  when  he  has  been  charged 
With  an  offense  which,  upon  conviction, 
might  subject  him  to  a  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment of  at  le.ist  2  years.  The  Soviet  consular 
convention,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  that 
consular  officers  and  employees  "shall  en- 
Joy  immunity  from  criminal  Jurisdiction" 
irrespective  of  whether  the  Individual  has 
been  charged  wMth  a  misdemeanor  or  a  felony. 

The  protocol  to  the  convention  provides 
that  lands  and  buildings  held  by  the  sending 
state  for  the  residences  of  members  of  Its 
diplomatic  or  consular  posts  or  for  official 
Information  and  cultural  activities  shall  be 
exempt  from  taxes  and  similar  charges.  One 
of  the  exchanges  of  notes  provides  that,  with 
resf>ect  to  the  official  Information  and  cul- 
tural activities  referred  to  In  the  protocol, 
the  Unlt.ed  States  will,  subject  to  reciprocity, 
be  exempt  from  all  direct  taxes  of  a  personal 
nature  in  French  territory.  The  other  ex- 
change of  notes  provides  that  the  two  Gov- 
ernments will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
arrive  at  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem  of  certain  back  taxes  claimed  In 
the  two  countries  from  cultural  centers  and 
on  real  property  used  for  consular  purposes, 
as  well  as  official  Information  and  cultural 
activities. 

D.\TE    OF   ENTRT    INTO    FORCE 

The  convention  will  enter  Into  force  1 
month  after  the  Instruments  of  ratification 
are  exchanged.  It  will  remain  in  force  for  an 
initial  term  of  10  years  and  thereafter  until 
either  Government  terminates  It  by  giving 
1  year's  \^Titten  notice.  In  this  connection, 
the  State  Department  has  informed  the  com- 
mittee that  ratification  on  behalf  of  the 
French  Government  was  completed  on  July  6, 
1967. 

COMMrTTEE    ACTION    AND    RECOMMEND.^TION 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
a  public  hearing  on  the  Consular  Convention 
With  France  on  August  19.  1967.  At  that  time 
testlmonv  in  support  of  the  convention  was 
received  from  Mr.  J.  Edward  Lyerly.  Deputy 
Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State.  No  other 
witnesses  testified  and  the  committee  Is  not 
aware  of  any  opposition  to  the  convention. 
The  transcrifjt  of  that  hearing  Is  reproduced 
as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

The  convention  was  considered  in  executive 
session  on  August  22  and  September  12,  1967. 
and  on  the  latter  date  the  committee  ordered 
it  reported  favorably  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Senate  give  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratiflcatlon  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  objection,  the  convention  will  be 
considered  as  having  passed  through  its 
various  parliamentary  stages  up  to  and 
including  the  presentation  of  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  resolution  of 
ratification. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  concurring  therein),  That  the 
Senate  adrtse  and  consent  to  the  Consular 
Convention   between   the   United   States   of 
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Ame  lea  and  France,  together  with  a  proto- 
col and  two  exchanges  of  notes  relating 
thereto,  signed  at  Paris  on  July  18,  1966. 

MODIFICATION     OF     UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  since  asking 
earlier  that  the  Senate  vote  at  1  o'clock 
on  Monday  next  on  the  treaty,  Execu- 
tive I  1 90th  Congress,  first  sess.),  I  have 
been  advised  that  a  vote  at  that  particu- 
lar time  would  inconvenience  various 
Senators.  So  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
as  in  executive  session,  that  the  order 
for  the  time  for  the  vote  be  modified  so 
as  to  permit  a  vote  a  3  o'clock  Monday 
afternoon,  instead  of  1  o'clock  Monday 
as  earlier  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


FLOOD  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  1985)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956,  to 
provide  for  a  national  program  of  flood 
insurance,  and  for  other  purposes, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  preceded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
orde'-  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  several  cosponsors  of  the 
pending  bill  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
expressions  and  statements  on  the  bill 
mav  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BA"YH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  jersey.  I  wish  to  make  one  or  two 
observations.  First,  I  compliment  the 
Senator  for  the  tremendous  effort  he  has 
made  to  brine  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the 
continuing  problem  of  disasters.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  last  year  Congress  fi- 
nallv  enacted  a  comprehensive  revision 
of  the  National  Disaster  Act  which  had 
been  passed  by  this  body  a  year  earlier. 
I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  measure  as 
it  was  modified  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives because  many  of  the  impor- 
tant features  were  eliminated.  It  was 
adopted  only  in  the  last  week  or  two  of 
the  session  and  the  practicality  of  the 


matter  indicated  that  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  iron  these  things  out,  we  would 
kill  the  bill. 

Let  me  point  out  that  on  page  42,  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  current  bill  it  Is  provided: 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  undertake 
such  studies  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  extent  to  which 
Insurance  protection  against  earthquakes  or 
anr  Other  natural  disaster  perils,  other  than 
flood.  Is  not  available  from  public  or  private^ 
sources,  and  the  feasibility  of  such  insurance 
protection  being  made  available. 

In  my  opinion,  this  section  is  import- 
ant because  there  are  certain  other  kinds 
of  major  disasters  which  have  affected 
many  parts  of  the  country  which  would 
not  be  covered  by  flood  insurance  alone. 
In  the  study  that  we  conducted  in  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  it  was  dem- 
onstrated that  there  are  certain  disasters 
that  cannot  be  covered  by  insurance.  If 
we  are  going  to  provide  funds  for  people 
in  distress  throughout  the  world,  we 
should  give  attention  to  this  type  of  need 
at  home  as  well.  I  hope  that  we  continue 
the  study.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  for  the  contribution  he  has 
made. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  of  the  Senator 
and  I  appreciate  all  of  the  help  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  rendered  in 
developing  this  legislation. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
colleague  from  New  Jersey.  V 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-     %, 
sent  that  I  may  proceed  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 


SMALL    BUSINESS    CRLME    PROTEC- 
TION ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  entitled  "Small  Business 
Crime  Protection  Insurance  Act  of  1967," 
I  send  this  bill  to  the  desk  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

Mr.  President,  small  business  must  be 
preser\-ed  as  a  viable  and  effective  force 
in  our  society  and  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  consider  necessarj-  and  proper 
remedies  to  problems  which  it  confronts. 
Small  bu-siness  today  is  faced  with  a  se- 
rious challenge  to  its  survival  as  a  result 
of  increasing  criminal  activity  in  our 
Nation,  and  the  difficulty  it  Is  experienc- 
ing in  getting  adequate  insurance  cov- 
erage for  this  serious  risk.  To  deal  with 
this  condition  I  introduce  today  pro- 
posed legislation  to  be  entitled  the 
"Small  Business  Crime  Protection  In- 
surance Act  of  1967." 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  in  the 
ghettoes  and  slum  areas  of  this  Nation, 
there  is  the  danger  that  small  business 
will  relocate  rather  than  rehabilitate  Its 
property  and  remain  after  having  sus- 
tained Injury.  This  is  due  to  the  present 
situation  which  it  confronts. 

This  legislation  has  as  its  purpose  the 
establishment  of  a  small  business  crime 
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protection  insurance  program,  through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  private  insurance 
business,  to  compensate  small  business 
for  injury  arising  from  criminal  activity 
which  causes  damage  to  or  loss  of  real 
and  personal  property  owned  and  used 
for  commercial  purposes. 

In  its  many  varied  forms,  crime  is  a 
major  problem  confronting  the  Nation 
and  Its  insidious  effects  reach  into  everj' 
facet  of  our  society.  I  need  only  refer  to 
the  Impact  of  civil  disorder  in  our  urban 
areas  and  to  available  statistics  on  ciime 
for  confirmation.  No  segment  of  society 
Is  immune;  yet,  none  has  been  more  ad- 
versely affected  than  has  small  business. 

It  is  Ironic  that  those  qualities  which 
often  distinguished  the  small  business- 
man have  acted  to  Impose  greater  risk  in 
the  conduct  of  his  business  affairs.  He  is 
often  the  independent,  individual  retail 
store  merchant  operating  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  public.  Such  accessibility 
makes  him  especially  vulnerable  to  rob- 
bery and  burglary.  The  impact  which 
these  types  of  crime  alone  have  had  upon 
business  activity  is  statistically  available. 
During  hearings  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  in 
April  of  this  year,  figures  offered  by  the 
chief  of  police  for  Washington,  D.C., 
showed  that  robberies  against  commer- 
cial establishments  increased  an  aston- 
ishing 190  percent  between  1962  and 
1966.  In  the  context  of  dollar  value  of 
goods  stolen,  the  percentage  was  182.5 
percent. 

A  recent  study  conducted  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice  for  se- 
lected areas  of  Chicago,  Boston,  and 
Washington,  revealed  that  in  1965.  rob- 
beries were  committed  against  one  out  of 
every  five  businesses  at  least  once  durin? 
a  12-month  period.  Of  this  number,  al- 
most two-thirds  were  the  victims  of 
from  two  to  seven  robberies.  Nationally, 
30  percent  of  all  robberies  during  1965 
took  place  in  commercial  establi.=:hments. 

Unfortunately,  no  statistical  distinc- 
tion exists  between  large  and  small  busi- 
ness under  the  information  compiled; 
however,  when  one  considers  that  the 
ordinary  merchant  is  in  the  categorj'  of 
small  business  and  that  approximatelv 
95  percent  of  all  business  In  the  United 
States  consists  of  small  business,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  sector 
bears  the  brunt  of  Injury  sustained 
through  criminal  conduct  directed 
against  business  establishments. 

The  existence  of  high-risk  conditions 
imposed  upon  the  small  businessman 
creates  the  need  for  protective  measures 
to  permit  continuation  of  his  business. 
Principal  among  these  is  the  obtaining 
of  caisualty  and  multiple-peril  insurance. 
Yet.  there  is  strong  evid^ce  that  serious 
barriers  exist  for  the  sn|all  businessman 
In  achievement  of  this  goal. 

Witnesses  have  testified  before  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  that 
initial  insurance  coverage  is.  in  itself, 
dlfBcult  to  obtain  for  small  businessmen 
located  In  areas  of  high  risk.  The  rea- 
son Is  obvious:  increased  risk  makes  Is- 
suance of  casualty  insurance  unattrac- 
tive to  Insurance  companies.  Even  when 
such  Insurance  Is  issued,  the  small  busi- 
nessman incurs  the  risk  of  cancellation 


subsequent  to  submission  of  a  claim 
under  a  policy.  Furthermore,  although 
no  cancellation  may  occur,  there  is  the 
likelihood  that  the  rates  for  such  insur- 
ance may  be  substantially  increased. 
This  is  a  heavy  burden  particularly  for 
those  who  operate  on  a  small  margin  of 
profit,  and  one  which  the  insured  small 
business  may  not  be  able  to  endure. 

This  bill  offers,  I  believe,  a  reasonable 
and  effective  approach  for  establishment 
of  an  effective  casualty  and  multiple- 
peril  insurance  program  to  assist  the 
small  businessman.  It  is  premised  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  workable  part- 
nership between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  private  insurance.  The  ex- 
pertise, experience,  and  facilities  of 
private  insurance  must  be  employed  di- 
rectly to  maximize  effective  insurance 
coverage  for  the  small  businessman.  Any 
legislation  adopted  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose must  place  primary  emphasis  upon 
participation  by  private  insurance  com- 
panies acting  individually  or  under  pool 
arrangements. 

Private  insurance  facilities  should  be 
fully  utilized  to  sell  and  service  policies 
for  small  business  and  Federal  assist- 
ance should  be  in  the  form  of  premium 
subsidies  and  reinsurance  coverage  to 
compensate  for  unusual  losses.  The  sub- 
sidies would  consist  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  actuarial  rate  and  the  charge- 
able premium  rate  to  the  insured.  On 
those  occasions  when  the  pool  should 
sustain  heavy  losses,  the  insurance  com- 
panies would  be  protected  by  Federal 
reinsurance.  Insurance  companies  would 
share  risks  only  to  a  certain  percentage 
above  the  dollar  amount  of  the  premi- 
ums collected  from  the  insured:  Fed- 
eral reinsurance  would  cover  losses  in 
excess  of  such  amount. 

In  the  event  private  Insurance  risk 
participation  should  prove  unworkable, 
a  program  could  be  operated  under 
which  the  private  insurance  companies 
would  act  as  fiscal  agents  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  alternative  would 
provide  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
assimae  the  financial  risks  involved  in 
writing  crime  protection  insurance  pol- 
icies, but  could  at  least  use  present  fa- 
cilities for  administration  and  loss 
ascertainment. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Sm.\thers]  has  introduced  a  bill  which 
proposes  to  establish  a  governmental 
corporation  to  accomplish  this  objective. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  the  bill  I  have 
introduced  offers  an  approach  which  is 
more  sound.  The  plan  I  propose  parallels 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1967, 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  objectives  of  that  bill  and  the 
legislation  which  I  have  introduced  are 
compatible  and  the  merits  of  the  ap- 
proach taken  in  S.  1985,  apply  to  the 
method  which  I  suggest  for  a  small  busi- 
ness crime  protection  insurance  program. 
I  believe  it  is  a  sound  approach;  its  value 
is  premised  upon  utilization  of  existing 
facilities  of  the  private  insurance  busi- 
ness in  a  cooperative  venture  with  the 
Federal  Government  for  achievement  of 
maximum  insurance  coverage  at  most 
reasonable  cost  to  the  small  businessman. 
I  am  convinced  that  there  is  an  Im- 
mediate and  compeUing  need  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  for  a 


system  of  small  business  crime  insurance 
coverage  and  that  the  best  approach  is 
through  a  partnership  in  this  endeavor 
with  the  private  insurance  business.  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  Congress  will 
consider  and  enact  legislation  to  achieve 
this  result  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill,  and  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  ;\ithout  objection,  the  bill 
and  the  seclion-by-section  analysis  will 
be  panted  in  the  Record  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  bill  iS.  2407  <  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  crime  protection  insurance  for 
small  businessmen,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  (for  himself.  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Percy,!,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2407 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Co7ig'ess  a^isembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Business 
Crime    Protection    Insurance    Act    of    1967." 

UNDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  ia)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
criminal  conduct  .md  activity  have  created 
business  and  personal  hardships  for  small 
businessmen  with  resultant  adverse  impact 
upon  the  economy;  (2i  that  the  existence  of 
this  condition  luis  placed  an  increasing  bur- 
den up3n  the  re.5ources  of  this  Nation:  (3) 
that  as  a  means  for  alleviation  of  this  condi- 
tion, a  need  exists  for  extension  of  Insur- 
ance to  small  businessmen  to  provide  pro- 
tection to  real  and  personal  property  owned 
and  used  in  their  business  activity;  (4)  that 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  a  reasonable 
method  of  sharing  the  risk  of  business  and 
commercial  losses  incurred  as  a  result  of 
criminal  conduct  Is  through  a  program  of 
crime  protection  insurance  which  can  com- 
plement and  encourage  preventive  and  pro- 
ductive measures;  and  (5)  that  through 
Initiation  of  such  a  program,  knowledge  can 
be  gained  and  experience  appraised,  thus 
eventually  perfecting  crime  protection  in- 
surance coverage  to  persons  who  have  need 
for  such  protection  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions. 

(b)  The  Congress  also  finds  that  (1)  many 
factors  have,  at  times,  made  It  uneconomic 
for  the  private  Insurance  Industry  alone  to 
make  casualty  and  multiple-per:l  insurance 
available  to  those  in  need  of  such  protection 
on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions;  but  (2) 
a  program  of  crime  protection  insurance  with 
large-scale  participation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  carried  out  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  by  the  private  insurance 
Industry  is  feasible  and  can  be  initiated, 

(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  a  pro- 
gram of  crime  protection  insurance  can  pro- 
mote the  public  interest  by  providing  ap- 
propriate protection  apranst  the  perils  of 
losses  Incurred  through  criminal  activity  and 
encourage  sound  economic  actUity  by  mini- 
mizing exposure  of  property  to  losses  which 
result  therefrom. 

(d)  It  is  therefore  the  purjwse  of  this  Act 
to  (T )  authorize  a  small  business  crime  pro- 
tection Insurance  program  by  means  of  which 
crime  protection  Insurance,  over  a  period  of 
time,  can  be  made  available  on  a  nationwide 
basis  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  private  Insur- 
ance Industry,  and  (2)  provide  flexibility  In 
the  program  so  that  such  crime  protection 
may  be  based  on  workable  methods  of  pool- 
ing risks,  minimizing  costa.  and  distributing 
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burdens  equitably  among  those  who  will  be 
protected  by  crime  Insurance  and  the  general 
public. 

( e  I  ( li  It  is  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  encourage  lending  institutions,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  national  policy,  to  .assist  in  furthering 
the  objectives  of  the  crime  protection  pro- 
gram; (2  I  to  assure  that  any  Federal  assist- 
.ince  provided  under  the  program  will  be  re- 
lated closely  to  all  criminal  pre^'eniion 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  government;  and  (3)  to  authorize 
continuing  studies  of  hazards  to  small  busi- 
ness resulting  from  such  criminal  activities 
In  order  to  provide  for  a  constant  reappraisal 
of  the  crime  protection  Insurance  program, 
TITLE  I— THE  NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS CRIME  PROTECTION  PROGRAM 

B,\SIC    AJTHORITY 

Sec,  101.  (a)  To  carr>'  out  the  intent  and 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  '•Administrator")  is  authorized 
to  establish  and  carry  out  a  small  business 
crime  protection  insurance  program  which 
will  enable  interested  persons  to  purch.ase 
insurance  against  loss  resulting  from  physi- 
cal damat'e  to  or  lo.'-s  of  real  property  or  per- 
sonal property  related  thereto  which  is  owned 
and  used  foi:  business  or  commercial  pur- 
poses arising  from  any  criminal  activity  oc- 
curring In  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  this  Insurance  pro- 
gram, the  Administrator  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  encourage  and 
arrange  for — 

( 1 )  appropriate  financial  participation 
and  risk-sharing  In  the  program  by  Insur- 
ance companies  or  other  insurers,  and 

(2)  other  appropriate  participation  on 
other  than  a  risk-sharing  basis  by  Insurance 
companies  or  other  insurers,  Insurance 
agents  and  brokers,  and  Insurance  adjtist- 
ment  organizations. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  II. 

N.^TtTlE    AND    LIMITATION    OF    INSURANCE 
COVERAGE 

Sec.  102.  The  Administrator  from  tim.e  to 
time  shall,  after  consultation  with  the  ad- 
visory committee  authorized  under  section 
112  and  appropriate  representatives  of  the 
Insurance  authorities  of  the  respective 
States,  provide  by  regulation  for  general 
terms  and  conditions  of  Insurability  which 
shall  be  applicable  to  properties  eligible  for 
crime  protection  insurance  coverage.  Includ- 
ing— 

( 1 1  the  types,  classes,  and  locations  of  any 
such  properties  which  shall  be  eligible  for 
crime  protection; 

(2)  the  nature  of  and  limits  of  loss  or 
damage  in  any  areas  which  may  be  covered 
by  such  Insurance; 

(3)  the  classification,  limitation,  and  re- 
jection of  any  risks  which  may  be  advisable; 

(4)  appropriate    minimum    premiums; 

(5)  appropriate  loss-deductlbles;   and 

(6)  any  other  terms  and  conditions  relat- 
ing to  Insurance  coverage  or  exclusion  which 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  Act. 

ESTIMATES     OF    PREMIUM     RATES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
Izea  to  undertake  and  carry  out  such  studies 
and  investigations,  and  t,o  receive  or  ex- 
change such  information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, to  estimate  on  an  area  or  other  appro- 
priate basis — 

( 1 )  the  risk  premium  rates  for  business  or 
commercial  insurance  which. 

(A)  based  on  consideration  of  the  risk  In- 
volved and  accepted  actuarial  principles,  and 

(B)  Including — 

(I)  applicable  operating  costs  and  allow- 
ances prescribed  under  section  107  to  be  re- 
flected In  such  rates,  and 

(II)  any  administrative  expenses  (or  por- 
tion of  such  expenses)  of  carrying  out  the 
crime  protection  Insurance  program  which. 


in  his  discretion,  should  properly  be  reflected 
In  such  rates. 

would  be  required  in  order  to  make  such  in- 
surance available  on  an  actuarial  basis  for 
any  types  and  classes  of  properties  for  which 
Insurance  coverage  shall  be  available; 

(2)  the  rates,  if  less  than  the  rates  esti- 
mated under  paragraph  1 1 ) .  which  would  be 
reasonable,  would  encourage  prospective  in- 
sureds to  purchase  crime  protection  Insur- 
ance, and  would  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  the  extent,  if  any.  to  which  federally 
assisted  or  other  crime  protection  measures 
Initiated  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
affect  such  rales. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  give  priority 
to  conducting  studies  and  Investigations,  or 
making  estimates  under  this  section  in  those 
States  or  areas  which  he  has  determined 
have  evidenced  a  positive  Interest  In  secu- 
ring crime  protection  Insurance  coverage  for 
their  respective  small  business  communities 
under  the  crime  protection  Instirance 
program. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OP    CHARGE.\BLE    PREMFDM 
RATES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  On  the  basis  of  estimates 
made  under  section  103  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  may  be  necessary,  the  Admin- 
istrator from  time  to  time  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  advisory  committee  au- 
thorized under  section  112  and  appropriate 
representatives  of  the  insurance  authorities 
of  the  respective  States,  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe— 

( 1 )  chargeable  premium  rates  for  any 
types  and  classes  of  properties  for  which  in- 
surance coverage  shall  be  available  (at  less 
than  the  estimated  risk  premium  rates  un- 
der section  103(a)  (1) ),  If  necessary,  and 

( 2 )  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
such  rates  shall  apply. 

(bi  Such  rates  shall,  insofar  as  practica- 
ble, be — 

( 1 )  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  re- 
spective risks  Involved: 

(2)  adequ.ite.  on  the  basis  of  accepted  ac- 
tuarial principles,  to  provide  reserves  for 
anticipated  losses,  or,  If  less  than  such 
arnour.t,  consistent  with  the  objective  of 
making  crime  protection  Insurance  avail- 
able, where  necessary,  at  reasonable  rates  so 
as  to  encourage  prospective  Ir^ured  to  pur- 
chase such  Insurance,  and 

(3 1  stated  so  as  to  reflect  the  basis-  for 
such  rates.  Including  the  differences  (If  any) 
between  the  estimated  risk  premium  rates 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  section  103ia).  and 
the  estimatsd  rates  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  such  section. 

(c)  In  the  event  any  chargeable  premium 
rate  prescribed  under  this  section  is — 

1 1 »  at  a  rate  Is  not  less  than  the  estl- 
mitsd  risk  premium  rats  under  section  103 
( a ) 1 1 1 .  and 

(2)  such  rate  includes  any  amount  for 
administrative  expenses  of  carrying  out  the 
crime  protection  insurance  program  which 
have  been  estimated  under  clause  (11)  of 
section  103(a)  (1)  (B), 

a  sum  equal  to  such  amount  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Administrator  and  he  shall  deposit 
such  sum  in  the  fund  authorized  under 
section  106. 

TREASURY    BORROWING    AUTHORITY 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  time  to  time  and  have  out- 
standing at  any  one  time,  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $100,000,000  (or  such  greater 
amount  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent) notes  or  other  obligations  in  such 
forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such 
maturities,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator,  wltli  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  rate  on  outstanding 


marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comp>arable  maturities  or  of  the  last  day 
of  the  month  preceedlng  the  Issuance  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary-  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
ptu-chase  any  notes  and  other  obligations 
to  be  Issued  under  this  subsection  and  for 
such  purpose  he  is  authorized  to  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
Issued  under  such  Act,  as  amended,  are  ex- 
tended to  Include  any  purchases  of  such 
notes  and  obligations. 

The  Secretarv-  of  the  Treasurj-  may  at  any 
time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions acquired  by  him  under  this  section,  AU 
redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by  the 
Secretar>-  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or 
other  obligations,  shall  be  treated  as  public 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  Slates. 

(b)  Any  funds  borrowed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  authority  shall  be  depos- 
ited m  the  Small  Business  Crime  Protection 
Insurance  Fund  provided  for  under  section 
106. 

SMALL   BUSINESS  CRIME   PROTECTION 
INSURANCE    FUND 

Sec.  106.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  crime  pro- 
tection program  authorized  by  this  Act,  the 
Administrator  Is  authorized  to  establish  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  Small 
Business  Crime  Protection  Insurance  Fund 
(herelHBfter  referred  to  as  the  "fund")  which 
shall  be  available,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion— 

(1)  for  making  such  payments  as  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  required  under  section 
215; 

(2)  to  pay  reinsurance  claims  under  the 
excess  loss  reinsurance  coverage  provided 
under  section  216; 

(3)  to  repay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury such  sums  as  may  be  borrowed  from 
him  (together  with  Interest)  in  accordance 
with  the"  authority  provided  In  section  106  of 
this  Act;  and 

(4)  to  pay  such  adnUnlstratlve  expenses 
(or  portion  of  such  expenses)  of  carrying  out 
the  crime  protection  Insurance  program  as 
he  may  deem  nece.ssary;  and 

(5)  for  the  purposes  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  tmder  the  conditions  provided 
therein. 

(b)   The  fund  shall  be  credited  with — 

( 1 )  such  funds  borrowed  In  accordance 
with  the  authority  provided  in  section  105 
of  this  Act  as  may  be  deposited  In  the  fund; 

(2)  premiums,  fees,  or  other  charges  which 
may  be  paid  or  collected  in  connection  with 
the"  excess  loss  reinsurance  coverage  provided 
under  section  216; 

(3)  such  amounts  b&  may  be  advanced  to 
the  fund  from  appropriations  in  order  to 
maintain  the  fund  in  an  operative  condi- 
tion adequate  to  meet  Its  liabilities; 

(4)  Interest  which  may  be  earned  on  In- 
vestments of  the  fund  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c); 

(5 )  such  sums  as  are  required  to  be  paid  to 
the  Administrator  under  section  104(d);  and 

(6)  receipts  from  any  other  operations  un- 
der this  Act  which  may.  from  time  to  time, 
be  credited  to  the  fund  (including  premiums 
under  the  conditions  specified  In  subsection 
(d).  and  salvage  proceeds,  if  any  resulting 
from  reinsurance  coverage). 

(CI   If.  after — 

(1)  all  outstanding  obligations  have  been 
Uquldated.  and 

(2)  any  outstanding  amounts  which  may 
have,  been  advanced  to  the  fund  from  appro- 
priations authorized  under  section  307(a)  (2) 
(Bi  have  been  credited  to  the  appropriation 
from  which  advanced,  with  Interest  accrued 
at  the  rate  prescribed  under  section  105  of 
this  Act, 

the  Administrator  determines  that  the  mon- 
eys 01  the  fund  are  in  excess  of  current  needs. 
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he  may  request  the  Investment  ol  such 
amounts  as  he  deems  advisable  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Treasury  In  obllgatlona  Issued 
or  guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 

(d)  In  the  event  the  Administrator  makes 
a  finding  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  221  that  operation  of  the  crime 
protection  Insurance  program.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  should  be  carried  out  through  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Federal  Government,  the  fund 
shall  be  available  for  all  such  purposes  inci- 
dent thereto.  Including — 

(1)  the  costs  incurred  in  the  adjustment 
and  payment  of  any  claims  for  losses,  and 

(2>  payment  of  applicable  operating  costs 
prescribed  under  section  107. 
for  so  long  as  the  program  is  so  carried  out, 
and  In  such  event  any  premiums  paid  shall 
be  deposited  by  the  Administrator  to  the 
credit  of  the  fund. 

OPER.\TINO    COSTS    AND    ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Administrator  from  time 
to  time  shall  negotiate  with  appropriate 
representatives  of  the  Insurance  industry  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing — 

(1 )  a  current  schedule  of  operating  costs 
applicable  to  both  risk-sharing  companies 
and  other  insurers,  Insurance  agents  and 
brokers,  and  Insurance  adjustment  organi- 
zations participating  on  other  than  a  risk- 
sharing  basis,  and 

1 2)  a  current  schedule  of  operating  allow- 
ances applicable  to  risk-sharing  Insurance 
companies  or  other  Insurers, 
which  may  be  payable  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  II.  and  such  sched- 
ules, from  time  to  time,  shall  be  prescribed 
In  regulations. 

(b)   For  the  purposes  of  subsection   la)  — 
il)    the  term   "operating  costs"  shall   in- 
clude, without  limiting  such  term,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(A)  expense  reimbursements  covering  the 
direct,  actual,  and  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  selling  and  serv- 
icing crime  protection  coverage; 

(B)  reasonable  compensation  payable  for 
selling  and  .servicing  crime  protection  cov- 
erage, or  commissions  or  service  fees  paid  to 
producers: 

(C)  loss  adjustment  expenses; 

(D)  other  direct,  actual,  and  necessary  ex- 
penses which  the  Administrator  finds  ore  in- 
curred in  connection  with  selling  or  serv- 
icing crime  protection  insurance  coverage: 
and 

(2)  the  term  "operatlnc;  alloT^'ances"  shall 
Include  without  limiting  such  term  amounts 
for  profit  and  ccntineencies  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  reasonable  and  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

PAYMEMT     or     CLAIMS 

Sec.  108.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  prescribe  regulations  establishing  the  gen- 
eral method  or  methods  by  which  proved  and 
approved  claims  for  losses  may  be  adjusted 
and  paid  for  any  damage  to  or  loss  of  property 
which  Is  covered  by  crime  protection  insur- 
ance made  available  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

DISSEMINATION      OP      SMALL      BtTSINESS      CRIME 
PROTECTION     INSURANCE     INFORMATION 

Sec.  109.  The  Administrator  shall  take  ac- 
tion as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  necessary 
In  order  to  make  Information  and  data  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  to  any  State  or  local 
agency  or  official,  with  regard  to — 

1 1 )  the  crime  protection  Insurance  pro- 
gram, Its  coverage  and  objectives,  and 

(2)  estimated  and  chargeable  crime  pro- 
tection Insurance  premium  rates.  Including 
the  basis  for  and  differences  between  such 
rates  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  104. 

PROHIBmONS     AGAINST     CERTAIN     DtJPLICATlONS 
OF    BKNEFTTS 

Sbc.  110.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  no  Federal  disaster  assistance 
shall  be  made  available  to  any  person  for  the 


physical  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  of  real 
or  personal  property,  to  the  extent  that  such 
loss,  destruction,  or  damage  Is  covered  by  a 
valid  claim  which  may  be  adjusted  and  paid 
under  crime  protection  Insurance  made  avail- 
able under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 

COORDINATION    WITH    OTHER    PROGRAI^ 

Sec  111.  In  carrying  out  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consult  with  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  Interstate.  State,  and  local  agencies 
having  responsibilities  for  crime  protection 
and  civil  disorder  prevention.  In  order  to  as- 
sure that  the  programs  of  such  agencies  and 
the  crime  protection  insurance  program  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  are  mutually  con- 
sistent. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  ap- 
point a  crime  protection  Insurance  advisory 
committee  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  which  sh.ill  consist  of  not  more  than 
nine  persons,  four  of  whom  shall  be  selected 
from  among  representatives  of  the  Insurance 
Industry  and  the  remainder  from  among 
members  of  the  public,  and  such  committee 
shall  advise  the  Administrator  In  the  prep- 
aration of  any  regulations  prescribed  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act,  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  perform  such  other  responsi- 
bilities as  the  Administrator  may,  from  time 
to  time,  assign  to  such  committee. 

( b  I  Members  of  the  committee  shall,  while 
attending  conferences  or  meetings  thereof, 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Administrator  but  not  exceed- 
ing £100  per  day,  including  traveltlme.  and 
while  so  serving  ;iway  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed tr.ivel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  Is  authorized  under 
section  5703  of  title  4.  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

INITI.\L    PROGRAM    LIMIT.VTION 

Sec.  113.  The  face  amount  of  crime  pro- 
tection Insurance  coverage  outstanding  and 
in  force  at  any  one  time  under  this  Act 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $100,000,000. 

report    to    THE    PRESIDENT 

Sec  114.  The  Administrator  shall  make  a 
comprehensive  report  to  the  President  for 
submission  to  the  Congress  under  existing 
law  on  all  programs  provided  for  under  this 
Act.  This  report  shall  Include  such  recom- 
mendations, if  any.  for  legislative  changes 
deemed  by  the  Administrator  desirable  to 
improve  the  operation  of  programs  author- 
ized under  this  Act 

TITLE  n— ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMIN- 
I.STRATION  OF  THE  SM.ALL  BUSINESS 
CRIME  PROTECTON  INSURANCE  PRO- 
GRAM 

ORGVNIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  201.  Following  such  consultation  with 
representatlf^es  of  the  insurance  Industry  as 
may  be  necpssary.  the  Administrator  shall 
implement  the  crime  protection  insurance 
p-ogram  authorized  under  Title  I  In  accord- 
ance with  thp  previsions  of  part  A  of  this 
title  and.  If  a  determination  Is  made  by  him 
under  section  221.  under  part  B  of  this  title. 

Part    A — Indit'^try    Program    V/rrn    Ftder.^l 
Financial     Assistance     Industry     Crime 
Protection  Insxtrance  Pool 
Sec.    211,    (a)    The   Administrator    Is    au- 
thorized  to  encourafje  and  otherwise  assist 
;iny   insurance   company   or   companies   and 
other  insurers  which  meet  the  reqi'lrements 
rrescrlbed  under  sTib.'-ection  (b)  to  form,  as- 
sociate, or  otherwlre  icln  together  In  a  poo! — 

( 1 )  In  ord°r  to  provide  the  crime  protection 
coverage  authorized  under  title  I:  and 

(2)  for  the  purpose  of  as:^um!ng,  on  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  such 
financial  responsibility  as  wUl  enable  such 
companies  and  other  Insurers,  with  the  Fed- 


eral financial  and  other  assistance  available 
under  this  Act,  to  assume  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion of  reepKjnsiblllty  for  the  adjustment 
and  payment  of  claims  for  loeses  under  the 
crime  protection  Insurance  program. 

(bi  In  order  to  promote  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  crime  protection  insur- 
ance program  under  this  part,  and  to  assure 
that  the  objectives  of  this  Act  are  furthered, 
the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  prescribe 
appropriate  requirements  for  Insurance  com- 
panies or  other  Insurers  participating  In  such 
{xx>l,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  minimum 
requirements  for  capital  or  surplus  assets. 

agreements  with  crime  protection 
insurance  pool 
Sec.  212.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  au- 
thorlzed  to  enter  Into  such  agreements  with 
any  pool  which  Is  formed,  associated,  or 
otherwise  created  under  this  part,  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Such  agreements  shall  specify — 

(1)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
risk  capital  will  be  available  for  the  adjust- 
ment and  payment  of  claims, 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
such  pool  (and  the  companies  or  other  in- 
surers participating  therein)  shall  partici- 
pate in  premiums  received  and  profits  or 
losses  realized  or  sustained, 

(3)  the  m-i::imum  amount  of  profit  estab- 
lished by  the  Administrator  under  section 
107  (and  prescribed  in  regulations  under  sec- 
tion 107(a)  ) .  which  may  be  realized  by  such 
pool  and  the  companies  or  other  Insurers 
participating  therein. 

(4)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
operating  costs  and  allowances  prescribed 
under  section  107  may  be  paid,  and 

(51  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
premium  equalization  p.^yments  under  sec- 
tion 215  will  be  made  and  reinsurance  claims 
under  section  216  will  be  paid. 

(6)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
any  insurance  cancellation  provision  can  be 
established  and  Invoked  on  the  initiative  of 
the  insurer. 

(C>  In  addition,  such  agreements  shall 
contain  such  provisions  as  the  Administra- 
tor finds  necessary  to  a?stire  that — 

(1)  no  company  or  other  insurer  which 
meets  requirements  prescribed  under  section 
211(b)  and  which  has  indicated  an  intention 
to  participate  in  the  crime  protection  In- 
surance program  on  a  risk-sharing  basis,  will 
be  excluded  from  participating  in  any  such 
pool. 

(2)  the  companies  or  other  Insurers  par- 
tlcipiting  in  such  pool  uill  t;ike  wh.itever 
action  may  be  necessary  to  provide  continuity 
of  crime  protection  insurJnce  coverage  by 
such  pool,  and 

(3)  any  Insurance  companies,  other  Insur- 
ers, agents  and  brokers,  and  insurance  ad- 
justment organizations  will  be  pernutted  to 
cooperate  with  such  pool  as  fiscal  agent.s  or 
otherwise,  on  other  than  a  risk-sharing  basis, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

(d)  Any  insurance  company  or  companies 
p.nd  other  insurer.?  which  form,  associate  or 
otherwise  Join  together  In  a  pool  shall,  prior 
to  participation  therein  and  as  often  there- 
after as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, file  with  the  Administrator  a  report 
listing  applicable  actuarial  rates  for  insur- 
ance already  being  issued  in  those  areas  to 
be  covered  by  the  pool. 

.TUDICIAL    RE%TEW. 

Sec  213.  Such  companies  and  other  in- 
surers which  form,  associate,  or  otherwise 
Join  together  in  a  pool  under  this  part  may 
adjust  and  pay  all  claims  for  proved  and  ap- 
proved looses  covered  by  crime  protection 
insur.ince  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and,  upon  disallowance  by  any 
such  companies  or  other  Insurers  of  any  such 
claim,  or  upon  the  refusal  of  the  claimant 
to  accept  the  amount  allowed  upon  any  such 
claim,  the  claimant,  within  one  year  after 
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the  date  of  mailing  of  notice  of  disallowance 
or  partial  disallowance  of  the  claim,  may  In- 
stitute an  action  on  such  claim  against  the 
companies  or  other  insurers  in  the  United 
States  district  court  ol  the  district  In  which 
the  insured  property  or  the  major  part 
thereof  shall  have  been  situated  and  Juris- 
diction Is  hereby  conferred  upon  such  court 
to  hear  and  determine  such  action  without 
regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy. 

AtTDIT   OF    ACCOUNTS 

Sec  214.  Any  pool  authorized  to  be  formed, 
associated,  or  otherwise  created  under  this 
part  (£ind  t-he  companies  or  other  Insurers 
participating  therein)  shall  maintain  an  in- 
tegral set  ol  accoimts  which  shall  be  subject 
to  audit  by  the  Administrator. 

premium    BX5UALIZATTON    PAYMENTS 

Sec  215.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall,  in 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe,  make  periodic  pay- 
ments to  such  pool  as  may  be  formed,  associ- 
ated, or  otherwise  created  under  section  211, 
in  recognition  of  such  reductions  in  charge- 
able premium  rites  under  section  104,  below 
estimated  premium  rates  under  section  103 
(a)(1)  as  are  required  In  order  to  make 
crime  protection  Insurance  available  on 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions. 

lb)  Such  payments  shall  be  based  only 
on  the  aggregate  amount  of  crime  protection 
insurance  retained  by  such  pool  after  ceding 
reinsurance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  216.  and  shall  not  exceed  an  aggre- 
gate amount  In  any  payment  period  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  follov.ing: 

(1)(A)  an  amount  for  losses  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  all  proved 
and  approved  claims  fcr  losses  under  this  Act 
during  any  designated  period  as 

(B)  the  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between 

(1)  the  sum  of  all  premium  payments  for 
crime  protection  insurance  coverage  In  force 
under  this  Act  during  such  designated  period 
which  would  have  been  payable  during  such 
period  if  all  such  coverage  were  based  on 
estimated  risk  premium  rates  under  section 
103(a)  (1)  (excluding  any  admimstratlve  ex- 
penses which  may  be  reflected  In  such  rates, 
as  specified  in  clause  (11)  of  section  103 
(a)(1)(B)  ),  and 

(11)  the  sum  of  premium  payments  actually 
paid   or  payable   for   such   Insurance   under 
this  Act  during  such  period, 
bears  to  the  amount  specified  in  clause  (1)  of 
this  subparagraph:  and 

(2)  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
specified  in  the  agreement  entered  into  under 
section  212,  a  proportionate  amount  for  ap- 
propriate operating  costs  and  allowances  pre- 
scribed under  section  107  during  any  desig- 
nated period,  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
a  total  amount  during  such  period  as  the 
ratio  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  (B). 

(c)  Designated  periods  under  this  section 
and  the  methods  for  determining  the  sum  of 
premiums  paid  or  payable  during  such 
periods  shall  be  established  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

REINSURANCE     COVERAGE 

Sec  216.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  make  available  to  such  pool  as 
may  be  formed,  associated,  or  otherwise  cre- 
ated under  section  211,  reinsurance  for  losses 
(due  to  claims  for  proved  and  approved  losses 
covered  by  crime  protection  insurance  i  which 
are  in  excess  of  losses  assumed  by  such  pool 
In  accordance  with  the  excess  loss  agreement 
entered  into  under  subsection  ( c » . 

(b)  Such  reinsurance  shall  be  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  contract  agreement,  or  any 
other  arrangement.  In  consideration  of  such 
payment  of  a  premium,  fee.  or  other  charge 
as  the  Administrator  finds  necessary  to  cover 
anticipated  losses  and  other  costs  of  provid- 
ing such  reinsurance. 

(c)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
negotiate  an  excess  loss  agreement,  from  time 


to  time,  imder  which  the  amount  of  crime 
protection  insurance  retained  by  such  pool, 
after  ceding  reinsurance,  shall  be  adequate 
to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  con- 
sistent with  the  objective  of  maintaining  ap- 
propriate financial  participation  and  risk 
sharing  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
on  the  part  of  participating  Insurance  com- 
panies and  other  insurers. 

(d)  All  reinsurance  claims  for  losses  in 
excess  of  losses  assumed  by  such  i>ool  shall 
be  submitted  on  a  portfolio  basis  by  such 
pool  in  accordance  with  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  established  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

Part  B — Government  Program  With 

Industry  Assistance 

feder.al  operation  of  the  program 

Sec.  221.  (a)  If  at  any  time  after  corisul- 
tation  with  representatives  of  the  Insurance 
industry,  the  Administrator  determines  that 
operation  of  the  crime  protection  insurance 
program  as  provided  under  part  A  cannot  be 
carried  out.  or  that  such  operation.  In  Itself, 
would  be  assisted  materially  by  the  Federal 
Government's  assumption,  in  whole  (or  in 
part),  of  the  operational  responsibility  for 
crime  protection  insurance  under  this  Act 
(on  a  temporary  or  other  basis)  he  shall 
promptly  undertake  any  necess.ary  arrange- 
ments to  carry  out  the  program  of  crime 
protection  insurance  authorized  under  title 
I  through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, utilizing,  as  may  be  practicable 
for  purposes  of  providing  crime  protection 
Insurance  coverage,  Insurance  companies  and 
other  insurers.  Insurance  agents  and  brokers, 
and  Insurance  adjustment  organizations,  as 
fiscal  agents  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Upon  making  the  determination  re- 
ferred to  in  suDsection  (a),  and  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  implementing  the  pro- 
gram of  crime  protection  insurance  author- 
ized under  title  I  through  the  facilities  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  Administrator 
shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  and 
such  report  shall — 

(1)  state  the  reasons  for  such  determi- 
nation, 

(21   be  supported  by  pertinent  findings. 

(31  Indicate  the  extent  to  which  It  Is 
anticipated  that  the  Insurance  industry  will 
be  utilized  in  providing  crime  protection  in- 
surance  coverage    under   the   program,    and 

(4)  contain  t'.;ch  recommendations  as  the 
Administrator  deems  advisable. 

Sec  222.  In  the  event  the  program  is  car- 
ried out  as  provided  In  .section  221,  the  Ad- 
mlni.=trator  shall  be  authorized  to  adjust 
and  make  payment  of  any  claims  for  proved 
and  approved  losses  covered  by  crime  pro- 
tection Insurance,  and  upon  disallowance  by 
the  Administrator  of  any  such  claim,  or  upon 
the  refusal  of  the  claimant  to  accept  the 
amount  allowed  upon  any  such  claim,  the 
claimant  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
mailing  of  notice  of  disallowance  or  partial 
disallowance  by  the  Administrator,  may  In- 
stitute an  action  against  the  Administra- 
tor on  such  claim  In  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  in  which  the  in- 
sured property  or  the  major  part  thereof 
shall  have  been  situated,  and  Jurisdiction  Is 
hereby  conferred  upon  such  court  to  hear 
and  determine  such  action  without  regard 
to  the  amount  in  controversy. 

Part    C — I»p.ovisions    of    General 
AppLiCABiLmr 

SiSVICES     BY     INSURANCE     INDUSTRY 

Sec  231.  (a)  In  administering  the  crime 
protection  program  under  this  title,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to  enter  into  any 
contracts,  agreements,  or  other  appropriate 
arrangements  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing,  on 
terms  and  conditions  which  may  be  agreed 
upon,  the  facilities  and  services  of  any  In- 
surance companies  or  other  Insurers,  Insur- 
ance agents  and  brokers,  or  Insurance  ad- 
justment organizations,  and  such  contracts. 


agreements,  or  arrangements  may  also  In- 
clude provision  for  payment  of  applicable 
operating  costs  and  allowances  for  such  fa- 
cilities and  services  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 107. 

(b)  Any  such  contrs^e.  agreements,  or 
other  arrangements  mfl^be  entered  Into 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41 
U.S.C.  5),  or  any  other  provision  ol  law  re- 
quiring competitive  bidding. 

USE  OF  INSURANCE  POOLS.  COMPANIES.  OR  OTHER 
PRIVATE  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  CERTAIN  PAY- 
MENTS 

Sec  232.  (al  In  order  to  provide  for  maxi- 
mum efficiency  In  the  administration  of  the 
crime  protection  insurance  program  and  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  expeditious  payment 
of  any  Federal  funds  under  the  crime  protec- 
tion Insurance  program  authorized  by  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  any  pool  which  may  be  formed, 
associated,  or  otherwise  created  under  sec- 
tion 211,  or  any  Insurance  companies  or  other 
private  organizations,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  performance  by  such  pool,  com- 
pany, or  orgamzatlon  of  any  or  all  of  the 
following  responsibilities : 

(1)  estimate  and  later  determine  any 
amounts  of  payments  to  be  made; 

(2)  receive  from  the  Administrator,  dis- 
burse, and  account  for  funds  In  making  such 
payments: 

(3)  make  such  audits  of  the  records  of  any 
insurance  company,  other  Insurers,  agent  or 
broker,  or  Insurance  adjustment  organiza- 
tion, as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
proper  payments  are  made;  and 

(4)  otherwise  assist  in  such  manner  as 
the  contract  may  provide  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

( b )  Any  contract  with  any  pool.  Insurance 
company,  or  other  private  organization  under 
this  section  may  contain  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Administrator  finds  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  carrying  out  responsibili- 
ties under  subsection  (a),  and  may  provide 
for  payment  of  any  costs  which  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  are  incidental  to  carrying 
out  such  responsibilities  which  are  covered 
by  the  contract. 

(c)  Any  contract  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  entered  Into  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U.S  C.  5)  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
requiring  competitive  bidding. 

(d)  No  such  contract  may  be  entered  Into 
with  any  pool.  Insiorance  company,  or  other 
private  organization  under  this  section  unless 
the  Administrator  finds  that  It  will  perform 
Its  obligations  under  the  contract  efficiently 
and  effectively,  and  will  meet  such  require- 
ments as  to  financial  resp>onslbility,  legal  au- 
thority, and  other  matters  as  he  finds  per- 
tinent. 

(e)  ( 1 1  Any  such  contract  may  require  such 
pool,  company,  or  organization  or  any  of 
Its  officers  or  employees  certifying  payments 
or  dlsbxirsing  funds  pursuant  tci  the  contract, 
or  otherwise  participating  m  carrying  out 
the  contract,  to  give  surety  bond  to  the 
United  States  in  such  amount  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  deem  appropriate. 

(2)  No  individual  designated  pursuant  to 
a  contract  under  this  section  to  certify  pay- 
ments shall.  In  the  absence  of  gross  negli- 
gence or  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States. 
be  liable  with  respect  to  any  payments  cer- 
tified by  him  under  this  section 

(3  I  No  officer  disbursing  funds  shall.  In  the 
absence  of  gross  negligence  or  Intent  to  de- 
fraud the  United  States,  be  liable  with  re- 
spect to  any  payment  by  him  under  thle 
section  if  it  was  ba'^ed  upon  a  voucher  signed 
by  an  individual  designated  to  certify  pay- 
nients  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  thU 
subsection. 

(f)  Any  contracts  entered  Into  under  thl« 
section  shall  be  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and 
may  be  made  automatically  renewable  from 
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term  to  term  In  the  absence  of  notice  by 
eltber  party  of  an  intention  to  terminate  at 
the  end  of  the  current  term;  except  that  the 
Administrator  may  terminate  any  such  con- 
tract at  any  time  (after  reasonable  notice  to 
the  pool,  company,  or  organization  Involved) 
If  he  finds  that  the  pool,  cpmpany,  or  organi- 
zation has  faUed  substantially  to  carry  out 
the  contract,  or  la  carrying  out  the  contract 
In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  efllclent 
and  effective  administration  of  the  crime  pro- 
tection Insurance  program  authorized  under 
this  Act. 

SETTLEMENT    AND    .\RBITRATION 

Sec.  233.  (a)  The  Administrator  la  au- 
thorized to  make  final  settlement  of  any 
claims  or  demands  which  may  arise  as  a 
result  of  any  financial  transactions  which  he 
is  authorized  to  carry  out  under  this  title. 
and  may.  to  assist  him  In  making  any  such 
settlement,  refer  any  disputes  relating  to 
such  claims  or  demands  to  arbitration,  with 
the  consent  of  the  parties  concerned. 

(b)  Such  arbitration  shall  be  advisory  in 
nature,  and  any  award,  decision,  or  recom- 
mendation which  may  be  made  shall  become 
final  only  upon  the  approval  of  the  Admln- 
Istraior. 

RECORDS    AND   ADTOTS 

Sec.  234  (a)  Any  crime  Insurance  [Xjol 
formed,  associated,  or  otherwise  created  un- 
der section  211  of  this  Act  receiving  finan- 
cial assistance  under  part  A  of  this  title  and 
any  such  pool,  or  Insurance  company  or 
other  private  organization  executing  any 
contract,  agreement,  or  other  appropriate 
arrangement  with  the  Administrator  under 
parts  B  and  C  of  this  title  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe. 
Including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
total  costs  of  the  program  undertaken  or 
the  services  being  rendered,  and  such  other 
records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Administrator  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access  lor  the  purpoee  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  the  pool.  Insurance  company, 
or  other  private  organizations  that  are  per- 
tinent to  the  costs  of  the  program  under- 
taken or  the  services  being  rendered. 

TITLE  HI— APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

DEMNTriONS 

Sec.  301.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term — 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administration: 

(2)  "Small  business"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  prescribed  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (16U.S.C.  632); 

(3)  "Crime"  shall  consist  of  those  acts 
constituting  either  a  misdemeanor  or  felony 
committed  in  violation  of  Federal.  State  or 
local  law; 

(4)  "United  States"  (when  used  in  a  geo- 
graphic sense),  and  "State",  respectively.  In- 
cludes the  District  of  Columbia,  the  terri- 
tories and  jDossesslons  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(5)  "Insurance  company",  "other  insurer". 
"Insurance  agents  and  brokers",  and  "Insur- 
ance adjustment  organizations"  Include  any 
organizations  and  persons  authorized  to  en- 
gage In  the  Insurance  business  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  (as  "State"  Is  defined  In 
paragraph  (2) );  ^ 

(6)  "Person"  Includes  any  individual  or 
group  of  Individuals,  corporation,  partner- 
ship, association,  or  any  other  organized 
group  of  persons.  Including  State  and  local 
governments  and  agencies  thereof. 

STITDIKS    OF    OTHER    DIS.4STEKS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  undertake  such  studies  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purpKxe  of  determining  the 
extent  to  which  Insurance  protection  for 
small  business  Is  not  available  from  public  or 


private  sources,  and  the  feasibility  of  such 
Insurance  protection   being  made  available. 

( b )  Studies  under  this  section  shall  be 
carried  out,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, with  the  cooperation  of  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  and  State  and 
local  agencies,  and  the  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  consult  with,  receive  information 
from,  and  to  enter  Into  any  necessary  agree- 
ments or  other  arrangements  with  such  other 
Federal  departments  or  agencies  (on  a  relm- 
busement  basis)  or  State  and  local  agen- 
cies. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  compile  from 
studies  made  and  Information  received  under 
this  Section  statistical  data  to  show  annual 
national  insurance  rates  for  all  types  of  cas- 
ualty and  multiple-peril  Insurance  being  Is- 
sued and  losses  sustained  thereunder. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec  303.  Any  payments  under  this  Act  may 
be  made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on  ac- 
count of  previously  made  underpayments  or 
overpayments)  In  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, and  In  such  Installments  and 
on  such  conditions  as  the  Administrator  may 
determine. 

GOVERNMENT    CORPORATION    CONTROL    ACT 

Sec.  304.  The  provisions  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act.  as  amended,  shall 
apply  to  the  program  authorized  under  this 
Act  to  the  same  extent  as  applicable  to  wholly 
owned  Goverrunent  corporations. 

riNALrrY   O?   certain   rlNANCIAL   TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  305.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law  to  the  contrary  any — 

( 1 )  financial  transaction  authorized  to  be 
carried  out  under  this  Act,  and 

(2)  payment  authorized  to  be  made  or  to 
be  received  In  connection  with  any  such 
financial  transaction,  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  all  officers  of  the  Government. 

ADMINISTRAXrVE     EXPENSES 

Sec.  306.  Any  administrative  expenses 
which  may  be  sustained  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  carrying  out  the  crime  Insurance 
program  authorized  under  this  Act  may  be 
paid  out  of  appropriated  funds. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  307.  (a)  There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act.  Including  sums — 

(1)  to  cover  administrative  expienses  au- 
thorized under  section  306; 

(2)  to  reimburse  the  fund  established 
under  section  106  for — 

(A)  premium  equalization  payments 
under  section  215  which  have  been  made 
from  such  fund,  and 

(B)  reinsurance  claims  paid  under  the  ex- 
cess loss  reinsurance  coverage  provided 
under  section  216;  and 

(3)  to  make  such  other  payments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  puropses  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  All  such  funds  shall  be  available 
without  fl.scal  year  limitation. 

ErFECTIVE     DATE 

Sec.  308.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  ninety 
days  following  the  date  of  enactment,  except 
that  the  Administrator,  on  the  basis  of  a 
finding  that  conditions  exist  necessitating 
the  prescribing  of  an  additional  period:  may 
prescribe  a  later  effective  date  which  In  no 
event  shall  be  more  than  orte  hundred  and 
fifty  d-^ys  following  such  date  of  enactment. 

The  analysis,  pres-^nted  bj^  Mr.  Javits, 
is  as  follows: 
Section-by-Section  .Si  mmart  of  the  Small 

Business    Crime    Protection    Insurance 

Act   of    19G7 

Section  1.  Short  title:  This  section  pro- 
vides for  the  act  to  be  cited  as  the  "Small 
Business  Crime  Protection  Act  of  1967." 

Section  2  Findings  and  Declaration  of 
Purpose.    This    section   states    the   congres- 


sional findings  and  purposes,  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  criminal  activities  have  creaied 
hardships  for  small  businessmen,  resulting 
In  adverse  effects  on  the  national  economy; 
that  a  program  of  Small  Business  Crime  Pro- 
tection Insurance  is  both  feasible  and 
needed;  and  that  If  the  program  is  com- 
menced on  a  gradual  basis,  experieace  will 
allow  an  effective  system  of  insurance  cover- 
age tor  those  who  need  it.  Congress  also  finds 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  partici- 
pate In  this  program  on  a  large  scale  to  make 
It  practicable  and  that  once  begun  the  pro- 
gram will  promote  the  public  interest  and 
encourage  economic  activity. 

This  section  also  calls  for  Federal  coopera- 
tion with  state  and  local  crime  prevention 
programs  and  a  continuing  investigation  of 
hazards  to  small  business  in  order  to  render 
the  insurance  program  more  effective. 

title   I — THE  NATION.AL  SMALL  BUSINESS  CRIME 
PROTECTION     PROGRAM 

Basic   Authority 

Section  101.  This  section  establishes  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  carry  out  a  small 
business  crime  protection  program,  thereby 
allowing  interested  persons  to  ptirchiise  in- 
surance against  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  and 
personal  property  from  criminal  activity. 

This  program  should  be  implemented  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  through  finan- 
cial participation  and  risk-sharing  by  in- 
surance companies  and  other  appropriate 
participation  other  than  risk-sharing,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Title  II. 

Nature  and  Limitations  of  Insurance 
Coverage 

Section  102.  This  section  calls  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  provide  for  general  terms  of 
Insurability  which  shall  be  applicable  to 
properties  eligible  for  crime  protection  in- 
surance coverage;  that  said  terms  should  be 
constructed  after  consultation  with  the  in- 
surance representatives  of  the  states  In  ques- 
tion; and  that  these  terms  siiould  include  the 
findings  of  insurability  necessary  for  the 
carrying  out  of  this  Act. 

Estimates  of  Premium  Rates 

Section  103.  This  section  authorizes  the 
Administrator  to  carry  out  such  Investiga- 
tions as  may  be  necessary:  ( 1 »  to  estimate  on 
any  appropriate  basis  the  risk  premium  rates 
for  businesses  which  would  be  required  In 
order  to  make  Insurance  available  for  those 
businesses  considered  insurable;  (2)  to  com- 
pute the  rates,  if  less  than  found  under  (1), 
which  would  encourage  purchasing  of  the  In- 
surance and  be  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  Act;  (3)  and  to  determine  the  efl'ect  of 
other  Federal  crime  protection  programs' on 
the  premium  rates. 

This  section  also  calls  for  the  Administra- 
tor to  give  priority  in  the  application  of  the 
Act  to  those  states  which  have  evidenced  a 
positive  Interest  in  receiving  crime  protection 
Insurance  coverage  under  this  Act. 

Establishment  of  Chargeable  Premium  Rates 
Section  104.  This  section  authorizes  the 
Adm:niStrator  to  pre.s<;rlbe  by  regulation 
chargeable  Insurance  rates  for  all  insurable 
properties  ?.nd  the  terms  of  application  for 
said  rates.  The  rates  will  be  based  on  a  prac- 
tical risk-loss  ratio  in  order  both  to  provide 
reserves  and  to  encourage  the  purchase  of  the 
Insurance.  If  the  premium  rate  Is  not  less 
than  the  rate  under  section  103ia)il)  and 
the  rate  includes  administrative  expenses,  a 
sum  equal  to  that  amount  will  be  paid  to  the 
Administrator  and  deposited  in  the  fund  au- 
thorized by  Section  106. 

Treasury  Borrowing  Authority 
Section  105.  The  section  authorizes  the 
Administrator  to  Issue  notes  and  other  obli- 
gations in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,- 
000,000,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any 
time  sell  said  notes  or  obligations  as  public 
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debt  transactions  of  the  U.S.  These  borrowed 
funds  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Crime  Protection  Insurance  Fund  pro- 
vided for  under  Section  106. 

National  Small  Business  Crime  Protection 
Insurance  Fund 

Section  106.  This  section  authorizes  the 
Administrator  to  establish  a  fund  which 
shall  be  used  to  pay  reinsurance  claims, 
debts,  expenses  and  other  obligations  in- 
curred by  the  application  of  this  Act.  The 
fund  shall  be  credited  with  borrowed  monies, 
premiums,  appropriations,  interest  earned, 
and  other  earnings  incurred  by  the  applica- 
tion of  this  Act.  The  Administrator  may  in- 
vest such  funds  as  he  deems  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  Insurance  program. 

If.  In  accordance  with  Section  221,  the 
Administrator  finds  that  the  program  must 
be  run  by  the  Federal  government,  then  the 
fund  Is  available  for  all  such  purposes. 

Operating  Costs  and  Allowances 
Section  107.  This  section  directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  negotiate  with  insurance  com- 
pany representatives  a  schedule  of  operating 
costs  and  allowances  on  a  risk-sharing  basis. 
Operating  costs  are  defined  as  those  ex- 
penses which  the  Administrator  finds  are  In- 
curred through  selling  and  servicing  In- 
surance. Operating  allowances  are  construed 
to  be  such  costs  that  the  Administrator  feels 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Payment  of  Claims 
Section    108.  This   section   authorizes   the 
Administrator  to  establish  the  general  meth- 
ods and  policies  for  payment  of  claims. 

Dlssemln.itlon  of  Small  Business  Crime 
Protection    Insurance    Information 

Section  109.  This  section  directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  Information  available 
to  the  public  concerning  the  Insurance  pro- 
gram coverage  and  estimated  premium  rates. 

Prohibition  Against  Certain  Duplications  of 
Benefits 

Section  110.  This  section  prohibits  Federal 
disaster  assistance  to  firms  to  the  extent 
that  any  loss  Is  covered  by  this  Act's  Insur- 
ance program. 

Coordination  With  Other  Programs 

Section  111.  This  section  calls  for  coopera- 
tion between  Federal  agencies  and  state  and 
l>2al  governments  In  order  to  insure  unity 
of  purpose. 

Advisory  Committee 

Section  112.  This  section  directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  appoint  an  advisory  board 
consisting  of  members  from  the  Insurance 
industry  and  members  of  the  general  public. 

Gommlttee  members  are  paid  "per  diem" 
at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  $100  a  day. 
Initial  Program  Limitation 

Section  113.  This  section  limits  the  total 
insurance  coverage  to  $100,000,000. 
Report  to  the  President 

Section  114.  This  section  requires  that  the 
Administrator  make  a  full  report  to  the 
President  for  submission  to  Congress  with 
suggestions.  If  any.  for  new  legislation  un- 
der this  Act. 

TITLE  n — ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  CRIME  PROTECTION 
INSURANCE    PROGRAM 

Organization  and  Administration 
Section  201.  This  section  charges  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  the  responsibility  of  Imple- 
menting this  Act  In  accordance  with  Title  I 
and  Part  A  of  Title  n  and  in  accordance  with 
section  221  under  Part  B  of  Title  Xl. 
Part  A — Industry  program  with  Federal 
financial  assistance 
Industry  Crime  Protection  Insurance  Pool 
Section    211.  This   section   authorizes   the 
Administrator  to  assist  the  pooling  of  insur- 
ance companies  In  order  to   provide  crime 


protection  coverage  and  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  a  reeisonable  ratio  of  risk  Insurance 
under  the  program  as  authorized  In  Title  I. 
This  section  also  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator to  require,  if  he  so  desires,  mmlmums 
for  capital,  surplus  assets,  etc. 

Agreements  with  Crime  Protection  Insurance 
Pool 

Section  212.  This  section  authorizes  the 
Administrator  to  enter  into  agreement  with 
any  pool  formed  under  this  part  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  These  agreements  will  Include  conditions 
of  availability  of  risk  capital;  proportionate 
participation  in  premiums,  profits,  losses  and 
maximum  profit:  operating  costs  and  allow- 
ances (Section  107);  premium  equalization 
payments  and  insurers'  use  of  policy  can- 
cellation provisions. 

The  Administrator  will  see  that  no  insur- 
ance company  will  be  excluded  from  a  pool 
against  its  will;  that  continuity  of  coverage  is 
maintained  by  the  pool;  and  that  other  in- 
surance organizations  will  be  allowed  to  co- 
operate on  other  than  risk  capital  levels. 

Also  participating  companies  are  required 
to  file  reports  with  the  AdnUnlstrator  list- 
ing applicable  actuarial  rates  for  insurance 
already  being  Issued  in  areas  to  be  covered 
by  the  pool. 

Judicial  Review 

Section  213.  This  section  grants  the  power 
of  Judicial  review  to  the  local  District  Court 
concerning  a  controversy  over  claims  of  any 
amount  dealing  with  the  insurance  com- 
panies. 

Audit  of  Accounts 

Section  214.  This  section  charges  the  pools 
formed  with  keeping  accounts  subject  to 
auditing  by  the  Administrator. 

Premium  Equalization  Payments 
Section  215.  This  section  authorizes  the 
Administrator  to  make  payments  to  pools 
formed  under  this  Act.  In  recognition  of  re- 
duction in  chargeable  premium  rates  as  are 
required  to  make  crime  protection  insurance 
available  on  reiisonable  terms.  Such  pay- 
ments are  based  only  on  the  aggregate 
amount  of  Insurance  retained  by  such  pools. 

Reinsurance  Coverage 

Section  216.  This  section  provides  for  au- 
thorization of  payment  to  pools  whose  loss 
ratio  has  exceeded  the  maximum  loss  agreed 
on  through  a  contract  agreement.  The  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to  re-negotiate 
these  contracts  pursuant  to  changing  rein- 
surance conditions. 

Part  B — Government  program  with  industry 

assintance 

Federal  Operation  of  the  Program 

Section  211.  The  Administrator  is  charged 
with  the  decision  concerning  the  advisability 
of  continuing  the  crime  insurance  program 
on  a  private  or  on  a  Federal  ( In  whole,  or  In 
part)  basis. 

Section  222.  In  this  section  the  right  of  the 
pool  agents  to  Judicial  review  by  the  District 
Court  is  reaffirmed. 
Part  C — Provisions  of  general  applicability 
Services  by  Insurance  Industry 

Section  231.  This  section  authorizes  the 
Administrator  to  make  agreements  with  any 
insurance  organization  In  order  to  make  use 
of  the  services  of  said  organization  with  pro- 
visions for  payment  for  the  services.  These 
contracts  can  be  entered  into  without  com- 
petitive bidding. 
Use  of  Insurance  Pools,  Companies,  or  Other 

Private    Organizations    for    Ortaln    Pay- 
ments 

Section  232.  This  section  authorizes  the 
Administrator  to  enter  into  contract  with  any 
pool  created  under  Section  211  or  any  pri- 
vate organization  for  the  purpose  of  estima- 
tion of  payments,  dlsbursal  of  payments, 
audits  or  any  other  assistance  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


These  contract*  may  be  made  without 
competitive  bidding  and  the  Administrator 
Is  authorized  to  pay  for  these  services.  The 
Administrator  may  require  surety  bond  to 
the  U.S.  m  any  amount  deemed  appropriate, 
though  the  officers  of  the  contract  may  not 
be  held  responsible  in  the  absence  of  fraud 
or  gross  neglect.  These  contracts  are  to  be 
one  year  in  length  and  the  Administrator 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  renewal. 

Settlement  and  Arbitration 
Section  233.  This  section  charges  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  the  responsibility  of  settling 
all  claims  and  or  demands  arising  under  this 
title.  Tlie  Administrator  can  refer  the  dis- 
pute to  arbitration  but  he  remains  the  ulti- 
mate authority. 

TITLE  ni — APPROPRIATIONS   AND   MISCELLANEOUS 

PROVISIONS 

Definitions 
Section  301.  This  section  defines  "crime," 
United  States,  insurance  company,  jjersons, 
administrator,   and   small   business   as    they 
are  used  In  this  bill. 

Studies  of  Other  Disasters 

Section  302.  This  section  authorizes  the 
Administrator  to  investigate  and  determine 
the  need  lor  additional  insurance  coverage 
for  small  businesses.  These  investigatlona 
should  be  carried  out  to  the  largest  practical 
degree.  In  coop>eratlon  with  other  Federal 
agencies. 

Payments 

Section  303.  This  section  charges  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing payments  required  under  this  Act. 

Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
Section  304.  This  section  states  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  shall  appl:'  to  this  Act  as  It 
would  to  a  wholly  ow^ned  Government  Corpo- 
ration. 

FinaUty   of   Certain  Financial   Transactions 
Section   305.   This  section   states  that  all 
financial   transactions  and  payments  under 
this  Act  shall  be  final. 

Administrative  Expenses 
Section  306.   This  section  states  that  all 
expenses  Incurred   under   this  Act  shall   be 
paid  out  of  the  appropriated  funds. 

Appropriations 
Section  307.  This  section  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act, 
and  that  these  funds  shall  be  appropriated 
without  fiscal  year  limitations. 

Effective  Date 
Section  308.  This  section  fixes  the  date  of 
effectiveness  of  this  Act  between  90  and  150 
days  after  the  day  of  enactment,  depending 
on  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  of  the  Senator. 
Our  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  is  working  in  the  same 
area  for  small  businessmen. 


FLOOD  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1985)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956.  to  pro- 
vide for  a  national  program  of  flood  in- 
surance, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  that  this  is  the  end 
of  the  debate  on  this  bill  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
either  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI  or  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett]  ,  and  I  am  glad  to  yield  for  that 
purpose. 
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Mr.  HRUSKIA.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  following  amen<iinent  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Tftah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
and  myself: 

On  page  32.  to  strike  out  Unes  13  through 
35,  and.  In  Ueu  thereof,  to  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Upon  making  the  determination  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  of  his  deter- 
mination to  Implement  the  program  of  flood 
Insurance  authorized  under  Title  I  through 
the  facilities  of  the  Federal  goverrunent. 
This  report  shall — 

"(I)  state  the  reaaons  for  such  determina- 
tion, 

"(2)  be  supported  by  pertinent  findings, 

"(3)  indicate  the  extent  to  which  it  Is 
anticipated  that  the  Insurance  Industry  will 
be  utilized  In  providing  flood  Insurance  cov- 
erage under  the  program,  and 

"(4)  contain  such  recommendations  as  the 
Secretary  deems  advisable. 

"No  action  may  be  taken  to  Implement 
this  report  until  after  it  has  been  before  the 
Congress  for  at  least  90  days,  during  all  of 
which  time  the  Congress  has  been  In 
session." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  forward  his  amendment  to  the 
desk?  Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  it 
would  take  unanimous  consent  for  the 
Senators  to  offer  his  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment,  which  has  al- 
ready been  agreed  to.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  ask  for  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
Etsk  unanimous  consent  that  that  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  amendment  is  now  in  order. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  reading  of  the  amendment  by  the 
clerk  be  dispensed  with,  because  it  is 
written  in  a  system  of  the  private  short- 
hand of  the  Senator  from  Utah  supple- 
mented by  my  own.  It  would  be  rather 
difficult  to  read. 

However,  the  oCacial  reporters'  lan- 
guage, I  am  sure,  will  be  precise,  and  we 
win  work  with  him  to  see  that  it  is  in 
that  fashion. 

This  will  accomplish  the  purpose  which 
all  of  us  have  had  In  mind;  namely,  that 
Congres-s  can,  at  that  juncture,  examine 
the  matter  and  decide  whether  it  wants 
to  offer  any  guidance  to  the  Secretary 
In  this  matter. 

I  want  to  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity, however,  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  making  the  efforts  it  has  to 
work  out  something  in  which  the  private 
carriers  can  participate,  and  to  fashion 
a  program  of  this  kind.  I  hope  that  as 
matters  develop,  that  will  come  about. 

Mr.  BENN'ETT.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Before 
I  yield.  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  I  think,  has  made  a 
considerable  contribution  to  the  debate 
on  this  bill.  His  amendment  is  certainly 
within  the  spirit  of  the  bill.  If  the  Initial 
program  does  not  Uve  up  to  Its  promise. 
Congress  has  another  90-day  look  while 
It  Is  in  session.  We  are  certainly  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah  who  is  cospon- 
sorlng  the  bill  and  has  helped  us  so  much 
on  it. 

I  am  happy  now  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  I  want  to  underline 
what  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill 
has  said  about  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka. I  think  he  has  brought  to  the  Senate, 
very  clearly  and  successfully,  a  problem 
which  was  inherent  in  the  bill  from  the 
beginning.  In  the  committee  we  were  able 
to  Include  an  amendment  to  allow  for  a 
report  to  Congress  and  evidence  that 
there  is  no  alternative  to  the  changeover 
from  the  private  to  the  public  sector  in 
operating  and  managing  the  insurance 
program. 

I  am  delighted  that  we  have  made  this 
progress  and  that  the  time  period  has 
been  extended  from  30  to  90  days.  I  think 
that  we  should  act  on  the  amendment 
today.  I  am  very  much  pleased  that  the 
amendment  has  been  offered  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana withhold  his  request  for  a  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  withhold  his 
request? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
yes.  I  do. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  have  wanted  to  make 
a  brief  statement  about  this  matter  and 
engaged  in  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  the  legislative  history  from  my  point 
of  view  will  be  in  the  Record.  My  senior 
colleague  [Mr.  Ellender],  has  already 
expressed  himself  very  well  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

I  do  not  insist  on  a  quorum,  if  I  can 
have  assurance  from  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  that  during  the  day 
we  can  discuss  this  matter  and  make 
clear  how  the  bill  applies  to  the  particu- 
lar problems  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
certainly  be  agreeable  to  that  discussion. 
Let  me  say  that  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  was  very 
helpful  in  making  clear  exactly  what  we 
were  doing  with  the  flood  Insurance  bill. 
It  is  all  in  the  record. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
knows  that  we  have  had  some  severe 
problems  in  Louisiana  with  devastating 
hurricanes,  especially  the  one  which  hit 
New  Orleans  only  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr  WILLL^MS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  knows  that  it 
was  the  Southeast  Hurricane  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  a  sponsor  which  was  the 
vehicle  for  the  study  which  led  to  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate.  It  is,  of 
course,  of  great  Interest  to  Louisiana. 
Louisiana  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
insurance  program  we  are  now  debating 
today.  It  is  all  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the  Sena- 


tor assure  us  that  this  bill  is  tailored 
reasonably  well  to  the  experiences  we 
had  during  Hurricane  Betsy  a  few  years 
ago,  when  ajmost  $1  billion  in  damage 
to  property  occurred,  most  of  which 
could  not  be  insured? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We 
would  not  be  here  today  with  this  bill  if 
we  had  not  had  the  tragedy  of  Hurri- 
cane Betsy.  It  was  the  Southeast  Huni- 
cane  Disaster  Relief  Act — that  was  the 
name  of  the  bill,  I  believe — which  was 
the  vehicle  to  study  tlie  proposals  which 
resulted  in  the  general  flood  insurance 
bill  for  the  whole  country  now  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  for 
the  diligent  efforts  he  has  made  in  this 
area,  and  clso  to  compliment  the  distin- 
gai.shed  members  of  his  committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  worked  to- 
gether zealously  to  biing  us  this  legisla- 
tion. I  join  him  in  the  hope  that  the  bill 
will  meet  the  problems  of  severe  disas- 
ters such  as  have  occurred  in  my  State 
of  Louisiana.  I  salute  tiie  members  of 
the  committee  which  has  performed  a 
diligent  and  conscientious  work  in  the 
public  interest.  I  certainly  hope  sliould 
another  tragedy  strike,  even  within  a 
month,  that  the  pending  bill  will  provide 
the   kind  of  relief   needed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  ap- 
preciate that  vei-y  much.  It  is  sad,  indeed, 
wlien  tragedies  of  this  kind  occur.  Let 
me  say  again  that  the  tra::'edy  in  Loui- 
siana was  the  trigger  of  congressional  re- 
sponse to  a  big  gap  in  our  economic  needs 
for  insurance  against  these  awful  risks. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  was  at  the 
site  of  the  disaster  in  New  Orleans  when 
Hurricane  Betsy  struck  that  area.  The 
President  was  kind  enough  to  go  imme- 
diately to  New  Orleans  to  see  what  had 
happened  there. 

I  recall  one  of  the  statements  that  he 
uttered  more  or  less  as  an  observation  as 
he  had  seen  some  of  the  tragedies  that 
had  been  inflicted  on  that  area  by  an  act 
of  nature.  He  said,  "Just  imagine  what 
this  would  be  if  there  were  an  atomic  at- 
tack." As  one  who  had  been  on  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee,  he  could 
imagine  what  an  atom  bomb  would  do  to 
a  city  and  compare  it  with  what  he  saw 
in  New  Orleans  after  that  tragic  happen- 
ing. 

I  am  glad  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  followed  through  when  we 
initiated  the  bill  following  Betsy,  when 
we  called  on  the  committee  to  make  a 
study  and  bring  us  the  best  recommenda- 
tion and  legislation  it  could  propose. 

I  join  with  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  in 
the  hope  it  will  do  everything  that  it  is 
hoped  to  do. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  pieces  of  legislation  to 
come  forth  from  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  which  I  serve  is  the 
legislation  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  insurance,  amending  the 
Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  cosponsored  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1967.  in- 
troduced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  [  Mr.  Williams!  . 

The  twin  objectives  of  this  timely  leg- 
islation are  to  assist  victims  of  flood 
damage  in  restoring  their  homes,  busi- 


nesses, and  other  property;  and  to  aUevi- 
ate  the  future  risk  of  flood  losses  in  areas 
and  situations  where  the  risk  of  loss  ex- 
ceeds the  prospect  of  gain  from  use  of 
thiG  site 

In  1965  alone,  an  estimated  loss  of  $788 
miUion  resulted  from  inland  floods.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  flood 
damage  has  risen  in  a  graduated  scale  of 
about  5''  percent  armually,  while  popu- 
lation has  increased  less  than  2  percent 
annually.  However,  there  are  probably 
hundreds  of  very  small  floods  occurring 
each  year  which  are  not  fully  reported 
and  chronicled.  The  incalcuable  damage 
from  1967's  largest  coastal  storm  or  hur- 
ricane ran  to  well  over  $1  billion. 

No  statistics  can  fully  register  the 
economic  loss  and  disruption  resulting 
from  flood  damage.  When  rivers  or 
coastal  waters  are  rampaging,  nearby 
urban  areas  suffer  in  disruption  of  activ- 
ities, impaired  productive  capacity,  and 
paralyzed  transportation  and  communi- 
cation facilities. 

Some  three  decades  ago  the  first  na- 
tional flood  protection  policy  was  inau- 
gurated, and  since  then  Federal  invest- 
ment in  flood  protection  and  prevention 
through  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  has  amounted 
to  more  than  $7  billion.  The  current  rate 
for  such   expenditures,   according   to   a 
Presidential  task  force,  is  $500  million  a 
year.  As  is  the  case  in  many  other  areas. 
Federal  involvement  has  not  brought  the 
ultimate  panacea.  There  are  limitations 
under  the  special  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams on  the  amounts  of  money   that 
are  available  at  any  one  time  to  meet 
these  emergencies.  Even  the  most  im- 
portant type   of  assistance   to   disaster 
victims,  loans  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  disaster  land  program, 
often  leave  the  victims  with  considered 
mortgage  obligations. 

Unfortunately  flood  insurance  is  not 
available  from  private  insurance  com- 
panies, for  the  reason  that  private  in- 
surers have  not  been  able  to  write  flood 
insurance  policies  on  an  economically 
feasible  basis. 

S.  1985  combines  the  talents  and  re- 
sources of  Federal  involvement  with  the 
initiative  and  flexibility  of  private  enter- 
prise in  the  insurance  industry.  With  a 
helping  hand  Ircm  the  Government,  pri- 
vate insurance  companies  could  either 
assume  a  portion  of  the  risk  in  carrying 
out  the  pri  gram  or  could  participate  in 
a  nonrisk  basis.  Risk-sharing  companies 
would  commit  ri.=;k  capital  to  art  industry 
pool  of  companies  which  would  absorb  a 
share  of  the  Icsses  and  expenses  of  the 
program.  Thp  Federal  Government  would 
make  premium  equalization  payments  to 
the  pool  to  cover  losses  and  also  would 
provide  re-in.surance  coverage  to  the  joool 
for  excessively  high  losses. 

The  bill  also  encourages  State  and  local 
governments  to  adopt  and  enforce  ap- 
propriate land  use  provisions  to  restrict 
the  future  devcl  pment  of  land  which  is 
exposed  to  flood  hazard.  A  long-range 
effect  of  this  legislation  encourages  a 
study  to  detemine  the  extent  to  which 
insurance  protection  may  be  available  for 
certain  other  ty^es  of  natural  disasters, 
such  as  earthquakes. 

Thus  the  Flnod  Insurance  Act  of  1967 
is  an  important  step  in  the  right  direc- 


tion: a  partnership  of  local.  State,  and 
Federal  resources  to  help  solve  a  natural 
problem  common  to  every  State  and  re- 
gion in  our  America. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  intent  of  S.  1985  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  those  thousands  of  citizens 
whose  lives,  homes,  and  personal  posses- 
sions are  damaged  or  ofttimes  destroyed 
by  floodwaters. 

Last  month  the  city  of  Fairbanks,  the 
second  largest  city  in  Alaska,  and  the 
city  of  Nenana  were  inundated  by  a 
flood.  Resulting  deaths  fortunately  were 
few.  However,  property  damage  ran  into 
the  himdreds  of  millions. 

Although  Federal,  State,  and  local 
ofBcials  are  working  hard  to  assist  Fair- 
banks in  recovering  from  the  disaster,  it 
is  clear  to  me  after  personally  inspecting 
the  area  and  viewing  the  recovery  ef- 
forts that  the  pre.sent  governmental  ma- 
chinery is  inadequate  to  provide  ade- 
quate financial  comioensation  to  those 
who  have  suffered  from  floods. 

The  bill  we  are  considering,  S.  1985. 
bv  providing  flood  insurance  through  an 
insurance  pool  created  jointly  by  the 
Federal  Govenuncnt  and  private  insur- 
ance companies,  is  a  vital  step  toward 
providing  a  responsive  way  to  take  care 
of  financial  losses  incurred  by  an  act  of 
nature  totally  outside  of  human  controls. 
Of  course,  while  I  support  this  bill  as 
-eported,  I  urge  that  the  study  to  inves- 
tigate the  possibility  of  extending  insur- 
ance coverage  to  other  natural  disasters, 
such  as  earthquakes,  be  speeded.  We 
must  look  ahead  and  provide  to  all  citi- 
zens the  means  to  recover  from  the  ef- 
fects of  any  major  natural  disaster. 

Meanwhile  a  flood  control  project  for 
Fairbanks  is  a  'mast."  I  have  asked  that 
$50  000  be  appropriated  so  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  U.S.  Army,  which  is 
reusing  its  project,  may  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed with  its  investigation  without  delay. 
Its  previous  study  was  undergoing  revi- 
sion at  the  time  of  the  last  urgent  flood. 
It  now  appears  that  the  rise  in  the  waters 
of  the  Chena  River  was  so  far  beyond 
any  previous  record  that  a  rerevision  is 
imperative. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  2  years  ago 
the  floodwaters  of  the  great  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries  wrote  a  tale  of 
misery  and  hardsliip  from  Minnesota  to 
Missouri.  Several  persons  died,  hundreds 
were  driven  from  their  homes,  and  the 
cost  amounted  to  a  staggering  $140 
million. 

Particularly  hard  hit  were  my  con- 
stituents in  Illinois— in  Fulton,  the  Quad- 
Cities.  Quincy,  as  well  as  other  localities. 
I  personallv  witnessed  the  deep  distress 
to  which  these  people  were  subjected  by 
the  floods  that  year.  In  1961,  floods  in  the 
Wabash  Valley  area,  IlUnois  and  Indi- 
ana—brought great  loss  to  the  residents 
and  businesses  in  scores  of  rural  counties. 
Earlier  this  year,  a  record  flood  dam- 
aged thousands  of  homes  in  Fairbanks, 
Alaska  As  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  that  State  [Mr.  Bartlett]  has 
pointed  out.  their  distress  has  now  been 
intensified  by  the  first  freeze  which 
marks  the  coming  of  winter. 

Periodically  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
hurricanes  sweep  out  of  the  Caribbean 
and  wreak  death  and  destruction  along 
our  coastlines.  Two  years  ago  this  month, 


Hurricane  Betsy  smashed  into  Louisiana 
inflicting  damage  of  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion. Only  last  week  Hurricane  Beulah 
snuffed  out  16  lives  in  the  Caribbean  and 
threatened  out  entire  southeastern  sea- 
board. This  year's  season  is  not  yet  over, 
as  Doria's  antics  presently  demonstrate. 
Accordingly,  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor 
and  am  gratified  now  to  support  passage 
of  a  bill  designed  to  help  the  homeownei 
who  finds  his  life  investment  and  savings 
put  in  peril  by  floods.  The  1967  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  will  permit  these 
homeowners  to  help  themselves  by  en- 
abling insurance  to  protect  them  from 
the  financial  hardship  imposed  by  flood 
damage.  ,  ,  ^        ,  ,  . 

The  flood  insurance  would  be  sold  by 
private  companies  which  are  part  of  an 
industry-  pool.  The  Government  would 
provide"  reinsurance.  The  private  insui-- 
ance  companies  would  bear  the  loss  up 
to  a  certain  point;  after  this.  Govern- 
ment assumes  the  burden. 

The  cost  is  estimated  between  S25  mil- 
lion and  $45  million  ixr  year.  If  a  truly 
disastrous  flood  occurred,  such  as  the 
1965  flood  along  the  Mississippi  and  the 
1967  flood  in  Fairbanks,  the  cost  would  be 
higher.  But  what  4s  of  key  significance  is 
that  the  bill  will  decrease  the  Federal 
burden  of  responding  to  these  occur- 
rences, which  has  taken  the  form  in  re- 
cent years  of  enactment  by  the  Congress 
of  numerous  disaster  reUef  measures. 

The  proposal  seems  to  me  to  be  a  re- 
sponsible merger  of  private  enterprise 
and  Government  effort.  In  fact,  the  his- 
tory of  flood  insurance  is  a  good  example 
of  the  private  sector  and  the  Government 
combining  their  ingenuity  and  effort  to 
come  up  with  a  program  from  which  the 
people  will  be  the  direct  beneficiaries  in 
an  "alliance  for  progress"  here  at  home. 
In  1964  and  1965,  the  estimated  losses 
for  inland  floods  were  $652  million  and 
S788  million.  Since  1903,  flood  damage 


costs  have  risen  at  tha  rate  of  5' 2  per- 
cent a  year.  ,  .,-  ^  1 
The  84th  Congress  passed  the  Federal 
Flood  Control  Insurance  Act  of  1955,  but 
it  was  never  funded  by  Congress  and  re- 
mains inoperative.  That  measure  pro- 
vided for  the  SUtes  to  put  up  a  certain 
amount  of  the  cost.  The  States  suscep- 
tible to  flood  conditions  feared,  however, 
a  significant  catastrophe  might  bankrupt 
them,  and  the  plan  was  never  imple- 
mented bv  them,  and  of  course,  was  not 
enacted  by  States  where  the  hazard 
either  did  not  exist  or  is  minimal. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  Senate  asked 
for  a  Etudv  of  the  problem  while  in  the 
House,  a  bill  was  reported  by  committee 
but  died  without  floor  action. 

At  this  point  the  insurance  industry 
stepped  in.  The  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  offered  a  set 
of  proposals,  as  did  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Insurance  Agents  together  with 
many  insurance  firms.  The  bill  we  are 
considering  today  has  the  support  of  the 
insurance  industry.  It  is  in  part  because 
of  their  active  support  that  we  have  the 
chance  to  act  on  this  measure  today. 

Mr.  President,  for  this  reason  I  regard 
flood  insurance  as  a  Federal  uiidertaking 
completely  consistent  with  traditional 
proper  Federal  concern  for  national 
problems  caused  by  flooding.  Our  pro- 
gressive program  in  public  works  flood 
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control  projects  over  the  years  has  made 
a  most  significant  contribution  to  the 
safety  and  preservation  of  a  great  total 
area  of  valuable  land  resources,  not  to 
mention  the  great  amount  of  property 
in  rapidly  developing  areas  that  is  lo- 
cated in  such  areas. 

Federal  efforts  in  a  multitude  of  simi- 
lar undertakings  work  toward  the  same 
goal  of  assuring  the  security  of  our  peo- 
ple from  destructive  natural  phenomena. 
Consider  such  undertaking  as  the  use 
of  space  communication  satellites  in  re- 
laying from  inaccessible  areas  informa- 
tion from  Instruments  which  periodically 
report  river  levels  and  flow  Informa- 
tion— a  program  which  has  recently  been 
announced.  This  dramatic  step  forecasts 
the  day  when  remote  sensing  devices  in. 
orbiting  satellites  will  scan  and  trans- 
mit continuous  information  on  the  levels 
of  rivers  and  contents  of  the  many 
watersheds  which  contribute  to  seasonal 
flooding.  The  use  of  weather  satellites 
in  tracking  hurricanes  has  already  dem- 
onstrated an  effective  capability  of  space 
technology  in  minimizing  the  damage 
caused  by  such  destructive  phenomena. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
fident that  as  progress  in  controlling 
floods  continues  over  a  broad  front  at 
the  Federal  level,  this  initial  step  in  af- 
fording flood  insurance  to  homeowners 
can  be  extended  to  protective  coverage 
of  other  properties  and  undertakings  in 
flood-prone  areas. 

The  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1967  is  a  tribute  to  the  long  and  dili- 
gent efforts  of  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  and  my  colleague 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams].  I  ap- 
plaud them  both  for  their  leadership 
and  perseverance  that  has  brought  about 
this  historic  legislation.  I  urge  all  Sen- 
ators to  vote  in  support  of  their  efforts. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Williams],  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  excellent  presentation  of  the  bill 
w'Klch  we  are  about  to  pass.  As  the  floor 
manager  of  that  bill,  he  has  spoken 
cogently  and  his  presentation  has  been 
most  lucid  and  succinct.  His  knowledge 
of  the  subject  has  been  demonstrably 
thorough,  and  I  congratulate  him  on  a 
job  well  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  'S.  1935)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1985 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asst'mbled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  a.s  the  "National  Flood  In- 
surance Act  of  1967". 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLAR.^TION    OF    PmPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
from  time  to  time  flood  disasters  have 
created  personal  hardships  and  economic 
distress  which  have  required  unforeceen  dis- 
aster relief  measures  and  have  placed  an  in- 
creasing burden  on  the  Nation's  resources; 
i2i  despite  the  Installation  of  preventive  and 
protective  works  and  the  adoption  of  other 
public  procrams  designed  to  reduce  losses 
caused  by  flood  damage,  these  methods  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  protect  adequately 
against  growing  exposure  to  future  flood 
losses;  (3)  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  a 
reasonable  method  of  sharing  the  risk  of 
flood  losses  Is  through  a  program  of  flood 
Insurance   which   can  complement  and   en- 


courage preventive  and  protective  measures; 
and  (4)  if  such  a  program  Is  Initiated  and 
carried  out  gradually,  it  can  be  expanded  as 
knowledge  is  gained  and  exfjerlence  Is  ap- 
praised, thus  eventually  making  flood  Insur- 
ance coverage  available  on  reasonable  terms 
and  conditions  to  persons  who  have  need  for 
such    protection. 

(bi  The  Congress  also  finds  that  (1)  many 
factors  have  made  It  uneconomic  for  the 
private  insurance  Industry  alone  to  make 
ilood  Insurance  available  to  those  In  need 
of  such  protection  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions;  but  (2)  a  program  of  flood  Insur- 
ance with  large-scale  participation  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  carried  out  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  by  the  private 
Insurance  Industry  Is  feasible  and  can  be 
Initiated. 

(  c  I  The  Congress  further  finds  that  (1 )  a 
program  of  flood  Insurance  can  promote  the 
public  Interest  by  providing  appropriate  pro- 
tection against  the  perils  of  flood  losses  and 
encouraging  sound  land  use  by  minimizing 
exposure  of  property  to  flood  losses;  and  (2) 
the  objectives  of  a  flood  Insurance  program 
should  be  Integrally  related  to  a  unlfled  na- 
tional program  for  flood  plain  management 
and,  to  this  end.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  within  two  years  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  President  should  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  for  its  consideration 
any  further  proposals  necessary  for  such  a 
unified  program,  including  proposals  for  the 
allocation  of  costs  among  beneflclarles  of 
flood  protection. 

(d)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  ( 1  i  authorize  a  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram by  means  of  which  flood  Insurance. 
over  a  period  of  time,  can  be  made  available 
on  a  nationwide  basis  through  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  private  insurance  Industry,  and  (2)  pro- 
vide flexibility  in  the  program  so  that  such 
flood  Insurance  may  be  based  on  workable 
methods  of  pooling  risks,  minimizing  costs, 
and  distributing  burdens  equitably  among 
those  who  will  be  protected  by  flood  insur- 
ance and  the  general  public. 

(e)  It  Is  the  further  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  (1)  encourage  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  make  appropriate  land  use  adjust- 
ments to  constrict  the  development  of  land 
which  Is  exposed  to  flood  damage  and- mini- 
mize damage  caused  by  flood  losses,  (2) 
guide  the  development  of  proposed  future 
construction,  where  practicable,  away  from 
locations  which  are  threatened  by  flood  haz- 
ards, (3)  encourage  lending  and  credit  In- 
stitutions, Eis  a  matter  of  national  policy, 
to  assist  In  furthering  the  objectives  of  the 
flood  Insurance  program.  (4)  assure  that  any 
Federal  assistance  provided  under  the  pro- 
gram will  be  related  closely  to  all  flood- 
related  programs  and  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent,  and  (5) authorize  continu- 
ing studies  of  flood  hazards.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  a  constant  reappraisal  of  the  flood 
Insurance  program  and  Its  effect  on  land  use 
requirements. 

amendments  to  the  federal  flood 

INStTRANCE  ACT  OP   1956 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
15(e)  of  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1956  (79  Stat.  1078)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "rate"  the  second  time 
it  appears  In  such  sentence,  ajid  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "market  yield",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "as  of  the  last  day  of", 
and   inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "during". 

(b)  Section  15(e)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

(c)  Sections  2  through  14.  subsections  (a) 
through  (d).  and  (f)  and  (g)  of  section  15, 
and  sections  16  through  23  of  such  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

DEITNTTIONS 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term — 
(1)    "Flood"  shall   have  such  meaning  as 
may  be  prescribed  In  regulations  of  the  Sec- 


retary, and  may  Include  Inundation  from  the 
overflow  of  streams,  rivers,  or  other  bodies 
of  water,  and  from  tidal  surges,  abnormally 
high  tidal  water,  tidal  waves,  hurricanes,  and 
other  severe  storms  or  deluge; 

(2)  "United  States"  (when  used  In  a  geo- 
graphic sense),  and  "State",  respectively,  in- 
clude the  several  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  territories  and  possessions,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(3)  "Insurance  company",  "other  Insurer", 
"insurance  agents  and  brokers"  Include  any 
organizations  and  persons  authorized  to  en- 
gage in  the  insurance  business  uader  the  laws 
of  any  St.ite  (as  "State"  is  defined  in  para- 
graph (2)  ) ; 

(4|  "Insurance  adjustment  organizations" 
Includes  any  organizations  and  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  adjusting  loss  claims 
arising  under  insurance  policies  issued  by 
any  insurance  company  or  other  Insurer  au- 
thorized to  engage  in  the  insurance  business 
under  the  laws  of  any  State  (as  "State"  is 
defined  in  paragraph  ( 2 1  ) ; 

(5)  "Person"  includes  any  individual  or 
group  of  Individuals,  corporation,  partner- 
ship, association,  or  any  other  organized 
group  of  persons.  Including  State  and  local 
governments  and  agencies  thereof;  and 

(6)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

TITLE     I— THE     NATIONAL     FLOOD     IN- 
SURANCE   PROGRAM 

BASIC    ACTHORITT 

Sec.  101.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  authorized  to  establish  and 
carry  out  a  national  flood  insurance  program 
which  will  enable  Interested  persons  to  pur- 
chase Insurance  against  loss  resulting  from 
physical  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  property 
or  personal  property  related  thereto  arising 
from  any  flood  occurring  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  flood  Insurance  pro- 
gram the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  encourage  and  arrange 
for— 

(1)  appropriate  financial  participation  and 
risk-sharing  in  the  program  by  Insurance 
companies  or  other  Insurers,  and 

(2)  other  appropriate  participation  on 
other  than  a  risk-sharing  basis  by  insurance 
companies  or  other  Insurers,  Insurance  agents 
and  brokers,  and  Insurance  adjustment  orga- 
nizations. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  11. 

SCOPE    OF    PROGRAM    AND    PRIORrXIES 

Sec  102.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  flood  In- 
surance program  the  Secretary  shall  afford  a 
priority  to  making  flood  Insurance  available 
to  cover  residential  properties  which  are  de- 
signed for  the  occupancy  of  from  one  to  four 
families. 

( b )  If  on  the  basis  of — 

(1)  studies  and  Investigations  undertaken 
and  carried  out  and  Information  received  or 
exchanged  under  section  104,  and 

(2)  such  other  Information  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, the  Secretary  determines  that  It 
would  be  feasible  to  extend  the  flood  Insur- 
ance program  to  cover  other  properties,  he 
may  take  such  action  under  this  Act  as  from 
time  to  time  may  be  necessary  In  order  to 
make  flood  insurance  available  to  cover, 
on  such  basis  as  may  be  feasible,  any  types 
and  classes  of — 

(A)  other  residential  properties, 

(B)  business  proj>ertles, 

(C)  agricultural  properties, 

(D)  properties  occupied  by  private  non- 
profit organizations,  and 

(E)  properties  owned  by  State  and  local 
governments  and  agencies  thereof, 

and  any  such  extensions  of  the  program  to 
any  types  and  classes  of  these  properties 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  In 
regulations. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  flood  Insur- 
ance available  In  only  those  States  or  areas 
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(or  subdivisions  thereof)  which  he  has  de- 
termined have — 

(1)  evidenced  a  positive  Interest  in  secur- 
ing flood  insurance  coverage  under  the  flood 
Insurance  program,  and 

(2 1  given  satisfactory  assurance  that  by 
June  30,  1970,  permanent  land  use  and  con- 
trol measures  will  have  been  adopted  for  the 
State  or  area  (or  subdivision)  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  comprehensive  criteria  for 
land  management  and  use  developed  under 
section  302.  and  that  the  application  and 
enforcement  of  such  measures  will  com- 
mence as  soon  as  technical  information  on 
floodways  and  on  controlling  flood  eleva- 
tions Is  available. 

N.ATURE  AND  LIMITATION   OF  INSURANCE 
COVERAGE 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  from  time  to 
time  shall,  after  consultation  with  the  ad- 
visory committee  authori?ed  under  section 
115  and  appropriate  representatives  of  the  in- 
surance authorities  of  the  respective  States, 
provide  by  regulation  for  general  terms  and 
conditions  of  insurability  which  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  properties  eligible  for  flood  insur- 
ance coverage  under  section  102,  including — 

(1)  the  types,  classes,  and  locations  of  any 
such  properties  which  shall  be  eligible  for 
flood  Insurance; 

( 2  )  the  nature  of  and  limits  of  loss  or  dam- 
age in  any  areas  (or  subdivisions  thereof) 
which  may  be  covered  by  such  Insurance; 

( 3 )  the  classification,  limitation,  and  rejec- 
tion of  any  risks  wliich  may  be  advisable; 

(4)  appropriate  minimum  premiums; 

(5)  appropriate  loss-deductlbles;  and 

(6)  any  other  terms  and  conditions  relat- 
ing to  insurance  coverage  or  exclusion  which 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  terms  and 
conditions  under  subsection  (a),  such  regu- 
lations shall  provide  that — 

( 1 )  any  flood  insurance  coverage  based  on 
chargeable  premium  rates  (under  section 
105 )  which  are  less  than  estimated  premium 
rates  (under  section  104(a)(1)),  shall  not 
exceed — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  residential  properties 
which  are  designed  for  the  occupancy  of  from 
one  to  four  families,  >t 

(li  $15,000  aggregate  liability  for  any 
dwelling  unit,  and  $30,000  for  any  single 
dwelling  structure  containing  more  than  one 
dwelling  unit,  and 

(11)  $5,000  aggregate  liability  per  dwelling 
unit  for  any  contents  related  thereto;   and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  any  other  properties 
which  mav  become  eligible  for  flood  Insur- 
ance coverage  under  section  102.  $30,000  ag- 
gregate liability  for  any  single  structtire;  and 

(2)  any  flood  Insurance  coverage  which 
may  be  made  available  In  excess  of  any  of 
the'  limits  specified  in  subpartigraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  shall  be  based  only  on  chargeable 
premium  rates  (under  section  105)  which 
are  not  less  than  estimated  premium  rates 
(under  section  104(a)  (1)  ).  and  the  amount 
of  such  excess  coverage  shall  not  In  any  case 
exceed  an  amount  which  Is  equal  to  any 
such  limit  so  specified. 

ESTIMATES    OF    PREMIfM    RATES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  undertake  and  carry  out  such  studies  and 
Investigations,  and  to  receive  or  exchange 
such  Information  as  may  be  necessary,  to 
estimate  on  an  area,  subdivision,  or  other 
appropriate  basis — 

(1)  the  risk  premium  rates  for  flood  Insur- 
ance which, 

(A)  based  on  consideration  of  the  risk 
involved  and  accepted  actuarial  principles, 
and 

(B)  Including — 

(1)  applicable  operating  costs  and  allow- 
ances prescribed  under  section  108  to  be  re- 
flected in  such  rates,  and 

(U)  any  administrative  expenses  (or  por- 
tion of  such  expenses)   of  carrying  out  the 


flood  insurance  program  which,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, should  properly  be  reflected  In  such 
rates, 

would  be  required  In  order  to  make  such 
Insurance  available  on  an  actuarial  basis  for 
any  types  and  classes  of  properties  for  which 
Insurance  coverage  shall  be  available  under 
section  102; 

(2)  the  rates.  If  less  than  the  rates  esti- 
mated under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  which  would  be 
reasonable,  would  encourage  prospective  in- 
sureds to  purchase  flood  insurance,  and 
would  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act;  and 

(3)  the  extent.  If  any,  to  which  federally 
assisted  or  other  flood  protection  measures 
Initiated  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
affect  such  rates. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  and  on  a  reimbursement  basis,  utilize 
the  services  of  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and,  as  appropriate,  other  Federal 
departments  or  agencies,  and  for  such  pur- 
poses, may  enter  into  agreements  or  other 
appropriate  arrangements  with  any  persons. 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
conducting  studies  and  Investigations,  or 
making  estimates  under  this  section  In  those 
States  or  areas  (or  subdivisions  thereof) 
which  he  has  determined  have  evidenced  a 
positive  Interest  in  securing  flood  Insurance 
coverage  under  the  flood  insurance  program. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CHARGEABLE  PREMIUM  RATES 

SEC.  105.  (a)  On  the  basis  of  estimates 
made  under  section  104  and  such  other  In- 
formation as  may  be  necessary,  the  Secretary 
from  time  to  time  shall,  after  consultation 
with  the  advisory  committee  authorized 
under  section  115  and  appropriate  represent- 
atives of  the  insurance  authorities  of  the 
respective  States,  by  regulation  prescribe — 

( 1 )  chargeable  premium  rates  for  any 
types  and  classes  of  properties  for  which  in- 
surance coveraae  shall  be  available  under 
section  102  (atless  than  the  estimated  risk 
premium  rates  under  section  104(a)(1),  If 
necessary) .  and 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
and  areas  (including  subdivisions  thereof) 
within  which  such  rates  shall  apply. 

(b)  Such  rates  shall.  Insofar  as  practica- 
ble, be— 

( 1 )  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  respec- 
tive risks  Involved,  Including  differences  In 
risks  due  to  land  use  measures,  floodprooflng, 
flood  forecasting,  and  similar  measures, 

(2)  adequate,  on  the  basis  of  accepted 
actuarial  principles,  to  provide  reserves  for 
anticipated  losses,  or,  if  less  than  such 
amount,  consistent  with  the  objective  of 
making  flood  Insurance  available,  where 
necessary,  at  reasonable  rates  so  as  to  en- 
courage prospective  insureds  to  purchase 
such    Insurance,    and 

(3)  stated  so  as  to  reflect  the  basis  for 
such  rates,  including  the  differences  (if  any) 
between  the  estimated  risk  premium  rates 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  section  104(a),  and 
the  estimated  rates  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
such    section. 

(ci  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  chargeable  rate  with  respect 
to  any  property,  the  construction  or  substan- 
tial Improvement  of  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines has  been  started  after  Identifica- 
tion of  the  area  in  which  such  property  Is 
located  has  been  published  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  301,  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  estimated  risk  premium  rate  for 
such  area  (or  subdivision  thereof)  under 
section   104(a)(1). 

(di  In  the  event  any  chargeable  premium 
rate  prescribed  under  this  section  Is — 

( 1 )  at  a  rate  which  Is  not  less  than  the 
estimated  risk  premium  rate  under  section 
104(a)  (1),  and 


(2)  such  rate  Includes  any  amount  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  carrying  out  the 
flood  insurance  program  which  have  been 
estimated  under  clause  (11)  of  section 
104(a)(1)(B). 

a  sum  equal  to  such  amount  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary,  and  he  shall  deposit  such 
sum  In  the  fund  authorized  under  section 
107. 

TREASURY     BORROWING     AUTHORITY 

Sec.  106.  (a)  All  authority  wlilch  was 
vested  in  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  by  virtue  of  section  15(e)  of 
the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  ol  1956  (70 
Stat.  i084)  (pertaining  to  the  issue  of  notes 
or  other  obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury),  as  amended  by  section  3  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  Act,  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act. 

(b)  Any  funds  borrowed  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  authority  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
be  deposited  In  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Fund   established   under   section    107. 

NATIONAL     FLOOD     INSURANCE    Ft  NO 

Sec.  107,  (a)  To  carry  out  the  flood  -.nsur- 
ance  program  authorized  by  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  establish  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  N.!tianal 
Flood  Insurance  Fund  (here.nafter  referred 
to  as  the  "fund")  which  shall  be  kvujlaJble. 
without  fiscal  year  limitation — 

(1)  for  making  such  payments  as  may. 
from  time  to  time,  be  required  under  section 
214; 

(2)  to  pay  reinsurance  claims  under  the 
excess  loss  reinsurance  coverage  provided  un- 
der section  215: 

(3)  to  repay  to  the  Secretary  cf  the  Treas- 
ury such  sums  as  may  be  borrowed  from  him 
(together  with  interest)  In  accordance  with 
the  authority  provided  in  section  106  of  this 
Act;  and 

(4)  to  pay  such  administrative  expenses 
(or  portion  of  such  expenses)  of  carrying  out 
the  flood  insurance  program  as  he  may  deem 
necessary;  and 

(5)  for  the  purposes  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  under  the  conditions  provided 
therein. 

(b)  The    fund    shall   be   credited   with — 

( 1 )  such  funds  borrowed  In  accordance 
with  the  authority  provided  In  section  106 
of  this  Act  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
deposited  in  the  fund; 

(2)  premiums,  fees,  or  other  charges 
which  may  be  paid  or  collected  in  connection 
with  the  excess  loss  reinsurance  coverage  pro- 
vided under  section  215; 

(3)  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to 
the  fund  from  appropriations  in  order  to 
maintain  the  fund  In  an  operative  condition 
adequate  to  meet  Its  liabilities; 

(4)  Interest  which  may  be  earned  on  In- 
vestments of  the  fund  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion ( c ) ; 

(5)  such  sums  as  are  required  to  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary  under  section  105(d):  and 

(6)  receipts  from  any  other  operations  un- 
der this  Act  which  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
credited  to  the  fund  (including  premiums 
under  the  conditions  specified  In  subsection 
(d).  and  salvage  proceeds,  if  any,  resulting 
from  reinsurance  coverage). 

(c)  If .  after — 

1 1 )  all  outstanding  obligations  have  been 
liquidated,  and 

(2)  any  outstanding  amounts  which  may 
have  been  advanced  to  the  fund  from  ap- 
propriations authorized  under  section  4C7(a) 
(2)  (B)  have  been  credJt,ed  to  the  appropria- 
tion from  which  advanced,  with  Interest  ac- 
crued at  the  rate  prescribed  under  section 
15(e)  of  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1956,  as  amended  by  section  3(a)  of  this 
Act. 

the  Secretary  determines  that  the  moneys  of 
the  fund  are  in  excess  of  current  needs,  he 
may  request  the  investment  of  such  amounts 
as  he  deems  advisable  by  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Treasury  in  obligations  Issued  or  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States. 

(d)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  makes  a 
finding  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  221  that  operation  of  the  flood 
Insurance  program.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
should  be  carried  out  through  the  facilities 
of  the  Federal  Govermnent.  the  fund  shall 
be  available  for  all  such  purposes  incident 
thereto.  Including — 

(1)  the  costs  incurred  In  the  adjustment 
and  payment  of  any  claims  for  losses,  and 

(2)  payment  of  applicable  operating  costs 
prescribed  under  section  108. 

for  so  long  as  the  program  Is  so  carried  out, 
and  In  such  event  Einy  premiums  paid  shall 
be  deposited  by  the  Secreury  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund. 

OPERATING    COSTS    AND    ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  108.  (ai  The  Secretary  from  time  to 
time  shall  negotiate  with  appropriate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Insurance  Industry  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing — 

111  a  current  schedule  of  operating  costs 
applicable  to  both  rlsk-shanng  insurance 
companies  or  other  Insurers,  and  insurance 
companies  and  other  insurers.  Insurance 
agents  and  brokers,  and  Insurance  adjust- 
ment organizatijiis  participating  on  other 
than  a  risk-sharing  basis,  and 

(2  I  a  current  schedule  of  operating  allow- 
ances applicable  to  risk-sharing  Insurance 
companies  or  other  Insurers, 
which  may  be  payable  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  II,  and  such  schedules, 
from  time  to  time,  shall  be  prescribed  in 
regulations. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (ai  — 

(1)  the  term  "operating  coets"  shall  in- 
clude, wlthojjt  limiting  such  term,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  expanse 'reimbursements  covering  the 
direct,  actual,  and  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred In  connection  i^-lth  selling  and  serv- 
icing flood  Insurance  coverage; 

(B)  reasonable  compensation  payable  for 
selling  and  servicing  flood  Insurance  cover- 
age, or  commissions  or  service  fees  paid  to 
producers; 

(  C )  loss  adjustment  expenses; 

(Di  other  direct,  actual,  and  necessary  ex- 
penses which  the  Secretary  flnds  are  incurred 
In  connection  with  selling  or  servicing  flood 
insurance  coverage;  and 

(2  I  the  term  "operating  allowances"  shall 
Include,  without  limiting  such  term,  amounts 
for  profit  and  contingencies  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds  reasonable  and  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpo.ses  of  this  Act. 

P.1YMENT    OF    CLAIMS 

Sec.  109.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
prescribe  regulations  establishing  the  gen- 
eral method  or  methods  by  which  proved  and 
approved  claims  for  losses  may  be  adjusted 
and  paid  for  any  damage  to  or  loss  of  prop- 
erty which  Is  covered  by  flood  Insurance 
made  available  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

DISSEMINATION    OF    FLOOD    INStTBANCE 
INFORMATION 

Sec  110  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
action  as  may.  from  time  to  time,  be  neces- 
sary In  order  to  make  Information  and  data 
available  to  the  public  and  to  any  State  or 
local  agency  or  offlclal,  with  regard  to — 

( 1)  the  flood  Insurance  program.  Its  cover- 
age and  objectives,  and 

(2)  estimated  and  chargeable  flood  Insur- 
ance premium  rates.  Including  the  basis  for 
and  differences  between  such  rates  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section   105. 

FROHIBmON   AGAINST  CERTAIN  DtTPLICATIONS  OF 

BENErrrs 

Sec.  Ill  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law,  no  Federal  disaster 
assistance  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
person — 

( 1 )   for  the  physical  loss,  destruction,  or 


damage  of  real  or  personal  property,  to  the 
extent  that  such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage 
Is  covered  by  a  valid  claim  which  may  be 
adjusted  and  paid  under  flood  insurance 
made  available  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act,  or 

(2)  except  In  the  situation  provided  for 
under  paragraph  (3)  for  the  physical  loss, 
destruction,  or  damage  of  real  and  personal 
property,  to  the  extent  that  such  loss,  de- 
struction, or  damage  could  have  been  cov- 
ered by  a  valid  claim  under  flood  Insurance 
which  had  been  made  available  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act,  If— 

(A)  such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  oc- 
curred subsequent  to  one  year  following  the 
date  flood  Insurance  was  made  available  In 
the  area  (or  subdivision  thereof)  In  which 
such  property  or  the  major  part  thereof  was 
located,  and 

(B)  such  property  was  eligible  for  flood 
Insurance  under  this  Act  at  that  date. 

and  In  such  circumstances  the  extent  that 
such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  could  have 
been  covered  shall  be  presumed  ( for  purposes 
of  this  subsection)  to  be  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  maximum  limit  of  Insurable 
loss  or  damage  applicable  to  such  property 
In  such  area  (or  subdivision  thereof),  pur- 
suant to  regulations  under  section  103,  at 
the  time  Insurance  was  made  available  In 
such  area   (or  subdivision  thereof). 

(3)  in  order  to  assure  that  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (2)  will  not  create  undue  hard- 
ship for  low-income  persons  who  might 
otherwise  benefit  from  the  provision  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  by  regulation,  for  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  such  persons. 

lb)  For  purposes  of  this  section  "Federal 
disaster  assistance"  shall  Include  any  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  which  may  be  made 
available  to  any  person  as  a  result  of — 

(li  a  major  disaster  (within  the  meaning 
of  that  term  as  determined  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  In  major  disasters,  and  for  other 
purposes",  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1855- 
1855(g)  ), 

(2)  a  natural  disaster,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 321  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1961). 
and 

I  3)  a  disaster  with  respect  to  which  loans 
may  be  made  under  section  7(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  636(b) ). 

(c)  For  purposes  of  section  10  of  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  1316).  the 
term  "financial  assistance"  shall  be  deemed 
to  Include  any  flood  Insurance  which  Is  made 
available  under  this  Act. 

STATE    AND    LOCAL    LAND   USE   CONTROLS 

Sec  112.  After  June  30.  1970.  no  new  flood 
Insurance  coverage  shall  be  provided  under 
this  Act  In  any  area  (or  subdivision  there- 
of) unless  an  appropriate  public  body  shall 
have  adopted  permanent  land  use  and  con- 
trol measures  iwlth  effective  enforcement 
provisions)  which  the  Secretary  finds  are 
consistent  with  the  comprehensive  criteria 
for  land  management  and  use  under  section 
302. 

properties    in    VIOLATION    OP   STATE    AND    LOCAL 
LAW 

Sec.  113.  No  new  flood  Insurance  coverage 
shall  be  provided  under  this  Act  for  any  prop- 
erty which  the  Secretary  flnds  has  been  de- 
clared by  a  duly  constituted  State  or  local 
zoning  authority,  or  other  authorized  public 
body,  to  be  in  violation  of  State  or  local  laws, 
regulations,  or  ordinances  which  are  Intended 
to  discourage  or  otherwise  restrict  land  devel- 
opment or  occupancy  In  flood-prone  areas. 

COORDINATION    WITH    OTHER    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  114.  In  carrying  out  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall   consult   with   other   depart- 


ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  interstate.  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies having  responsibilities  for  flood  control, 
flood  forecasting,  and  flood  damage  preven- 
tion. In  order  to  assure  that  the  programs 
of  such  agencies  and  the  flood  Insurance  pro- 
gram authorized  under  this  Act  are  mutually 
consistent. 

ADVISORY    COMMrrTEE 

Sec.  115.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a 
flood  instirance  advisory  committee  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  and  such 
committee  shall  advise  the  Secretary  In  the 
preparation  of  any  regulations  prescribed  In 
accordance  with  this  Act.  with  re=pect  to 
policy  matters  arising  In  the  administration 
of  this  Act,  and  shall  perform  such  other 
responsibilities  as  the  Secretary  may,  from 
time  to  time,  assign  to  such  committee 

(b)  Such  committee  shall  consist  of  not 
more  than  fifteen  persons  and  such  persons 
shall  be  selected  from  among  representatives 
of— 

( 1 )  the  insurance  industry. 

(2)  State  and  local  governments, 

(3)  lending  Institutions. 

(4)  the  home  building  Industry,  and 

(5)  the  general  public. 

(c)  Members  of  the  committee  shall,  while 
attending  conferences  or  meetings  thereof, 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  day,  including  traveltime,  and  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  ort'egular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  Is  authorized  under  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons 
In  the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

ItiWlM.    PROGRAM    MMIT.^TION 

Sec.  116.  Tlie  face  amount  of  flood  insur- 
ance coverage  outstanding  and  in  force  at 
any  one  time  under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  $2,500,000,000. 

REPORT    TO    THE    PRESIDENT 

Sec  117,  The  Secretary  shall  Include  a  re- 
port of  operations  under  this  Act  In  the 
annual  report  to  the  President  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  required  by  section  8 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act. 

TITLE  II— ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  THE  FLOOD  INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 

ORGANIZATION    AND    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  201.  Following  such  con.suUation  with 
representatives  of  the  Insurance  industry  as 
may  be  necessary,  the  Secretary  .shall  Imple- 
ment the  flood  Insurance  program  authorized 
under  title  I  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  part  A  of  this  title  and.  If  a  deter- 
mination Is  made  by  him  under  section  221, 
under  part  B  of  this  title. 

Part    h — Industry    Program    With    Federal 
Financial    Assisx.^NrF, 

INDUSTRY   FLOOD    INSURANCE    POOL 

Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  encourage  and  otherwise  assist  any  insur- 
ance company  or  companies  and  other  in- 
surers which  meet  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  ibi  to  form,  asso- 
ciate, or  otherwise  join  together  in  a  pool— 

(1)  In  order  to  provide  the  flood  insur- 
ance coverage  authorized  under  title  I:  and 

(2)  for  the  purpose  of  assuming,  on  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  such 
financial  responsibility  as  will  enable  such 
companies  ^nd  other  Insurers,  with  the  Fed- 
eral financial  and  other  assistance  available 
under  this  Act.  to  assume  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion of  responsibility  for  the  adjustment 
and  payment  of  claims  for  losses  under  the 
flood  Insurance  program. 

(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  flood  insurance  program 
under  this  part,  and  to  assure  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act  are  furthered,  the  Secre- 
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tary  is  authorized  to  prescribe  appropriate 
requirements  for  insurance  companies  or 
other  instirers  participating  in  such  pool 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  minimum  re- 
quirements for  capital  or  surplus  or  assets. 

AGREEMENTS  WITH  FLOOD  INSURANCE  POOL 

Sec.  212.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  such  agreements  with  any  pool 
which  is  formed,  associated,  or  other^'ise 
created  under  this  part,  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 
('bi  Such  agreements  shall  specify — 
(1)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
risk  capital  will  be  available  for  the  adjust- 
ment and  payment  of  claims, 

l2i  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
such  pool  (and  the  companies  or  other  in- 
surers participating  therein  I  shall  participate 
in  premiums  received  and  profits  or  losses 
realized  or  sustained, 

(3)  the  maximum  amount  of  profit  estab- 
lished bv  the  Secretary  under  section  108 
(and  prescribed  in  regulations  under  section 
108(a\  ),  which  m^y  be  realized  by  such  pool 
(and  the  companies  or  other  insurers  par- 
ticipating therein) . 

(4 J  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
operating  costs  and  allowances  prescribed  un- 
der section  108  may  be  paid,  and 

(5)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
premium  equalization  payments  under  sec- 
tion 214  will  be  made  and  reinsurance  claims 
under  section  215  will  be  paid. 

ic)  In  addition,  such  agreements  shall 
contain  such  provisions  as  the  Secretary 
flnds  necessary  to  assure  that — 

(1)  no  company  or  other  Insurer  which 
meets  the  requireinents  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 211(b)  and  which  has  indicated  an  in- 
tention to  participate  in  the  flood  insurance 
program  on  a  risk-sharing  basis,  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  participating  In  any  such  pool, 
\2:  the  companies  or  other  Insurers  par- 
ticlpi-.ting  in  such  pool  will  take  whatever 
action  may  fce  necessary  to  provide  conti- 
nuity of  flood  insurance  coverage  by  such 
pool,  and 

(3)  any  insurance  companies,  other  in- 
surers, agents  and  brokers,  and  Insurance  ad- 
justment organizations  will  be  permitted  to 
cooperate  with  such  pool  as  flscal  agents  or 
otherv.se.  ou  other  than  a  risk-sharing  b.isls. 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

JUDICIAL   REVIEW 

Sec.  213.  Such  companies  and  other  in- 
surers vv-hlch  form,  associate,  or  otherwise 
join  together  in  a  pool  under  this  part  may 
adjust  and  pay  all  claims  for  proved  and  ap- 
proved losses  "covered  by  flood  insurance  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and.  upon  disallowance  by  any  such  com- 
panies or  other  Insurers  of  any  such  claim, 
or  upon  the  refusal  of  the  claimant  to  ac- 
cept the  amount  allowed  upon  any  such 
claim,  the  claimant,  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  mailing  of  notice  of  disallowance 
or  partial  disallowance  of  the  claim,  may  in- 
stitute an  action  on  such  claim  against  the 
companies  or  other  insurers  in  the  United 
Stnfs  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  Insured  p  operty  or  the  major  part  there- 
of shall  have  been  situated,  and  jurisdiction 
is  hereby  conferred  upon  such  court  to  hear 
and  determine  such  action  without  regard  to 
the  amount  in  controversy. 


PREMItJM     EQU.^LIZATION     PAYMENTS 

Sec.  214.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe,  make  periodic  payments  to 
such  pool  as  may  be  formed,  a.ssoclated.  or 
otherwise  created  under  section  211,  In  rec- 
ognition of  such  reductions  in  chargeable 
premium  rates  under  section  105  below  esti- 
mated premium  rates  under  section  104(a) 
(1)  as  are  required  In  order  to  mal?e  flood 
Insurance  available  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions. 

(b)  Such  payments  shall  be  based  only  en 
the  aggregate  amount  of  flood  Insurance  re- 


tained bv  such  pool  after  ceding  reinsurance 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
215,  and  It  shall  not  exceed  an  aggregate 
amount  in  any  payment  period  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  following: 

( 1 )  I A )  an  amount  for  losses  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  all  proved 
and  approved  claims  for  losses  under  this 
Act  during  any  designated  period  as 

(B)  the  amo'unt  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween 

(1)  the  stun  of  all  premium  payments  for 
flood  insurance  coverage  In  force  under  this 
Act  during  such  designated  period  which  > 
would  have  been  payable  during  such  period 
if  all  such  coverage  were  based  on  estimated 
risk  premium  rates  under  section  104(a)  il) 
(excluding  any  administrative  expenses 
which  may  be '  reflected  in  such  rates,  as 
specified  in  clause  (11)   of  section  104(a)  (1) 

(B)  ), 

(11)   the  sum  of  premium  pav-ments  actu- 
aUy  paid  or  payable  for  such  Insurance  under 
this  Act  during  such  period, 
bears  to  the  amount  specified  in  clause  (1)  of 
this  subparagraph;  and 

(2)  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
specified  In  the  agreement  entered  Into  un- 
der section  212,  a  proportionate  amount  for 
appropriate  operating  costs  and  allowances 
prescribed  under  section  108  during  any  des- 
ignated period,  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  a  total  .unount  during  such  period  as  the 
ratio  specified  In  paragraph  (1)(B). 

ic)  Designated  periods  under  this  section 
and  the  methods  for  determining  the  sum 
of  premiums  paid  or  payable  during  such 
periods  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary, 

REINSURANCE    COVERAGE 

Sec  215.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  In 
order  to  make  available  to  such  pool  as  may 
be  formed,  associated,  or  otherwise  created 
under  section  211,  reinsurance  for  losses  i  due 
to  claims  for  proved  and  approved  losses  cov- 
ered by  flood  insurance)  which  are  In  excess 
of  losses  assumed  by  such  pool  In  accord- 
ance with  the  excess  loss  agreement  entered 
Into  under  subsection  (c). 

lb)  Such  reinsurance  shall  be  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  contract,  agreement,  or  any 
other  arrangement,  in  consideration  of  such 
pav-ment  of  a  premium,  fee.  or  other  charge 
as  "the  Secretarv  finds  necessary  to  cover  an- 
ticipated losses  and  other  costs  of  providing 
such  reinsurance. 

(c)  The  Secreury  Is  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate an  excess  loss  agreement,  from  time  to 
time,  under  which  the  amount  of  flood  In- 
surance retained  by  such  pool,  after  ceding 
reinsurance,  shall  be  adequate  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jective of  maintaining  appropriate  financial 
participation  and  risk  sharing  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  on  the  part  of  par- 
ticipating insurance  companies  and  other 
Insurers. 

Idi  All  reinsurance  claims  for  losses  In  ex- 
cess of  losses  assumed  by  such  pool  shall  be 
submitted  on  a  portfolio  basis  by  such  pool 
In  accordance  with  terms  and  conditions  as 
mav  be  established  by  the  Secretary. 

(e)  Such  pool  shall  make  no  distribution 
of  earnings  for  a  period  of  up  to  five  years 
based  on  flood  insurance  premiums,  unless 
the  ageregate  cumulative  premiums,  fees,  or 
other  charges  established  for  excess  loss  re- 
insurance under  subsection  (b)  and  collected 
for  deposit  in  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Fund  exceeds  the  aggregate  cumulative  ex- 
penses paid  for  reinsurance  claims  by  such 
fund. 


Part  B — Government  Program 

FEDERAL    OPERATION    OF    THE    PROGRAM 

Sec  221.  (a)  If  at  any  time  after  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  the  insur- 
ance Industry,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
operation  of  the  flood  insurance  program  as 
provided  under  part  A  cannot  be  carried  out. 


or  that  such  operation.  In  Itself,  would  be 
assisted  materially  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's assumption,  in  whole  (or  In  part). 
of  the  operational  responsibility  for  flood  In- 
surance under  this  Act  ion  a  temporary  or 
other  basis)  he  shall  promptly  undertake  any 
necessary  arrangements  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram of  flood  Insurance  authorized  under 
title  I  through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  utilizing,  for  purposes  of  pro- 
viding flood  Insurance  coverage,  either — 

1 1 )  Insurance  companies  and  other  in- 
Etirers.  insurance  agents  and  brokers,  and 
Insurance  adjustment  organizations,  as  flscal 
agents  of  the  United  States, 

(2)  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  such  other  officers  and  employees  of  any 
Executive  agencv  (as  defined  in  section  105  ■ 
of  title  5  of  the' United  States  Code)  as  the 
Secretarv  and  the  head  of  any  such  agency 
may,  from  time  to  time,  agree  upon,  on  a 
reitnbursement  or  other   basis,   or 

(3 )  both  the  alternatives  specified  In  para- 
graphs  (1)    and   (2). 

lb)  UiX-'H  making  the  determination  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  of  his  de- 
terminauon  to  Implement  the  program  of 
fiood  Instirance  authorized  under  title  I 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  report  shall — 

( 1 )  state  the  reasons  for  such  determina- 
tion, 

(2)  be  supported  by  pertinent  findings, 

(3)  indicate  the  extent  to  which  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  Insurance  Industry  v.'lll  be 
utilized  in  providing  flood  Insurance  coverage 
under  the  program,  and 

(4)  contain  such  recommendations  as  the 
Secretary  deems  advisable. 

No  action  may  be  taken  to  Implement  thla 
report  unUl  after  It  has  been  before  the  Con- 
gress for  at  least  ninety  days,  during  all  of 
which  time  the  Congress  has  been  In  session. 

.ADJUSTMENT  AND   PAYMENT  OF  CLAIMS 

Sec  222.  In  the  event  the  program  is  car- 
ried out  as  provided  In  section  221.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  authorized  to  adjust  and  make 
pavment  of  any  claims  for  proved  and  ap- 
proved losses  covered  by  flood  insurance,  and 
upon  disallowance  by  the  Secretary  of  any 
such  claims,  or  upon  the  refusal  of  the  claim- 
ant to  accept  the  amount  allowed  upon  any 
such  claim,  the  claimant,  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  mailing  of  notice  of  dis- 
allowance or  partial  disallowance  by  the  Sec- 
retarv, may  Institute  an  actton  against  the 
Secretarv  on  such  claim  In  the  United  States 
district  'court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
insured  property  or  the  major  part  thereof 
shall  have  been  situated,  and  jiuisdlction  is 
herebv  conferred  upon  such  court  to  hear  and 
deterinlne  such  action  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy. 

P.ART    C— PROSaSIONS     OF    GENERAL 

Applicabiuty 

SERVICES    BY     INSURANCE    INDUSTRY 

Sec  231.  fa)  In  administering  the  flood 
insurance  program  under  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  any  con- 
tracts, agreements,  or  other  appropriate 
arrangements  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing,  on 
terms  and  conditions  which  may  be  agreed 
upon,  the  faculties  and  services  of  any  In- 
surance companies  or  other  Insiu-ers,  insur- 
ance agents  and  brokers,  or  insurance 
adjustment  organizations,  and  such  con- 
tracts, agreements,  or  arrangements  may  also 
Include  provision  for  payment  of  applicable 
operating  costs  and  allowances  for  such  fa- 
cilities and  services  prescribed  under  section 
108. 

(b)  Anv  such  contracts,  agreements,  or 
other  arrangements  may  be  entered  Into 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3709   of   the   Revised   Statutes,   as   amended 
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(41  TJB.C.  5).  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
requiring  competitive  bidding. 

USE      OF      INSURANCE       POOLS,      COMPANIES,       OB 
OTHER    PRIV.^TX    ORGANIZATIONS    FOR    CEBTAIN 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  232.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  Tor  maxi- 
mum efficiency  in  the  administration  of  the 
flood  Insurance  program  and  in  order  to  facil- 
itate the  expeditious  payment  of  any  Fed- 
eral funds  under  the  flood  Insurance  program 
authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
enter  into  contracts  with  any  pool  which 
may  be  formed,  associated,  or  otherwise 
created  under  section  211.  or  any  Insurance 
companies  or  other  private  organizations,  for 
the  purpKTse  of  securing  performance  by  such 
p>ool.  company,  or  organization  of  any  or 
all  of  the  following  responsibilities: 

(!>  estimate  and  later  determine  any 
amounts  ot  payments  to  be  made; 

1 2 )  receive  from  the  Secretary,  disburse, 
and  account  for  funds  In  making  such 
payments: 

(3)  make  =uch  audits  of  the  records  of  any 
Insurajice  company,  other  Insurers,  agent  or 
broker,  or  insurance  adjustment  organization, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  proper 
payments  are  made;  and 

I  4)  otherwise  assist  in  such  manner  as  the 
contract  mav  provide  to  further  the  purpose^s 
of  this  Act. 

lb)  Any  contract  with  any  pvool.  Insurance 
company,  or  other  private  organization  under 
this  section  may  contain  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  carrying  out  responsibilities 
under  subsection  (a),  and  may  provide  for 
payment  of  any  costs  which  the  Secretary 
determines  are  incidental  to  carrying  out 
such  responsibilities  which  are  covered  by 
the  contract 

(c)  Any  contract  entered  Into  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  entered  Into  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U  S.C  5)  or  any  other  provision  of  Liw 
requiring  competitive  bidding. 

Id)  No  such  contract  may  be  entered  Into 
with  any  pool,  insurance  company,  or  other 
private  organization  under  this  section  unless 
the  Secret  iry  finds  that  It  will  perform  Its 
obligations  under  the  contract  eiflclently  and 
effectively,  and  will  meet  such  requirements 
as  to  financial  responsibility,  legal  authority. 
and  other  matters  as  he  finds  pertinent. 

te)  (1)  Any  such  contract  may  require  such 
pool,  company,  cr  organization  or  any  of  Its 
officers  or  employees  certifying  payments  or 
disbursing  funds  pursuant  to  the  contract, 
or  otherwise  participating  in  carrying  out  the 
contract,  to  give  .surety  bond  to  the  United 
States  in  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate. 

( 2 )  No  Individual  designated  pursuant  to  a 
contract  under  this  section  to  certify  pay- 
ments shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross  negligence 
or  Inient  to  defraifd  the  United  States,  be 
liable  with  respect  to  any  payments  certified 
by  him  under  this  section. 

(3  I  No  orflcer  dipbursing  funds  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  gross  negligence  or  Intent  to  de- 
fraud the  United  States,  be  liable  with  re- 
s{>ect  lo  any  p;iyment  by  him  under  this  sec- 
tion if  It  was  based  upon  a  voucher  signed 
by  an  Individual  designated  to  certify  pay- 
ments as  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

(fl  Any  contracts  entered  into  under  this 
section  shall  be  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and 
may  be  made  automatically  renewable  from 
term  to  term  In  the  absence  of  notice  by 
either  party  of  an  intention  to  terminate  at 
the  end  of  the  current  term:  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  terminate  any  such  contract 
at  any  time  (after  reasonable  notice  to  the 
p>ool,  company,  or  organization  involved)  If 
he  flnds  that  the  pool,  company,  or  organiza- 
tion has  failed  substantially  to  carry  out  the 
contract,  or  is  carrying  out  the  contract  in 
a  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  efficient  and 
efTectlve  administration  of  the  flood  Insur- 
ance program  authorized  under  this  Act, 


SETTLEMENT     AND     ARBITaATION 

Sec  233  (a)  The  SecreUry  Is  authorized 
to  make  final  settlement  of  any  claims  or 
demands  which  may  arise  as  a  result  of  any 
flnanclal  transactions  which  he  is  author- 
ized to  carry  out  under  this  title,  and  may, 
to  assist  him  In  making  any  such  settlement, 
refer  any  disputes  relating  to  such  claims 
or  demands  to  arbitration,  with  the  consent 
of  the  parties  concerned, 

(b)  Such  arbitration  shall  be  advisory  in 
nature,  and  any  award,  decision,  or  recom- 
mendation which  may  be  made  shall  become 
final  onlv  upon  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

RECORDS     AND     AUDITS 

Sec.  234,  (a)  Any  flood  Insurance  pool 
formed,  associated,  or  otherwise  created 
under  section  211  of  this  Act  receiving  flnan- 
clal assistance  under  part  A  of  this  title  and 
any  such  pool,  or  Insurance  company  or 
other  private  organization  executing  any 
contract,  agreement,  or  other  appropriate 
arrangement  with  the  Secretary  under  parts 
B  and  C  of  this  title  shall  keep  such  records 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Including 
records  which  fully  disclose  the  total  costs 
of  the  program  undertaken  or  the  services 
being  rendered,  and  such  other  records  as 
will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  pool.  Insurance  company,  or 
other  private  organizations  that  are  jjertl- 
nent  to  the  costs  of  the  program  undertaken 
or  the  services  being  rendered. 

TITLE  III— COORDINATION  OF  FLOOD  IN- 
SURANCE WITH  LAND-MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAMS  IN  FLOOD-PRONE  AREAS 

IDENTIFICATION     OF    FLOOD-PRONE     AREAS 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
consult  with,  receive  Information  from,  and 
to  enter  into  any  agreements  or  other  ar- 
rangements with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army. 
the  Interior.  Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  heads 
of  other  Federal  departments  or  agencies  (on 
a  reimbursement  basis),  or  the  head  of  any 
State  or  local  agency  In  order  that  he  may — 

( 1 )  Identify  and  publish  Information  with 
respect  to  all  flood  plain  areas,  including 
coastal  areas  located  in  the  United  States, 
which  have  special  flood  hazards,  within  five 
years  following  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  and 

1 2)  establish  flood  risk  zones  in  all  such 
areas,  and  make  estimates  with  resp>ect  to  the 
rates  of  probable  flood-caused  loss  for  the 
various  flood  risk  zones  for  each  of  these 
areas,  within  fifteen  years  following  such 
date. 

CRITERIA    FOR    LAND    MANAGEMENT    AND    USE 

Sec  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  carry  out  studies  or  investigations,  utiliz- 
ing the  existing  facilities  and  services  of 
other  Federal  departments  or  agencies  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  and  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies,  and  any 
other  organizations,  with  respect  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  State  and  local  measures  In  flood- 
prone  areas,  as  to  land  management  and  use, 
flood  control,  flood  zoning,  and  flood  damage 
prevention,  and  may  enter  into  any  con- 
tracts, agreements,  or  other  appropriate  ar- 
rangements to  carry  out  such  authority. 

(b)  Such  studies  and  Investigations  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  laws,  regula- 
tions, or  ordinances  relating  to  encroach- 
ments and  obstructions  on  stream  channels 
and  floodways,  the  orderly  development  and 
use  of  flood  plains  of  rivers  or  streams, 
floodway  encroachment  lines,  or  flood  plain 
zoning,  building  codes,  building  permits, 
and  subdivision  or  other  building  restric- 
tions. 

(c)  On  the  basis  of  such  studies  and  in- 
vestigations, and  such  other  Information  as 


he  deems  necessary,  the  Secretary  from  time 
to  time  shall  develop  comprehensive  criteria 
designed  to  encourage,  wiiere  necessary,  the 
adoption  of  permanent  State  and  local  meas- 
ures which,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
VirlU— 

(1)  constrict  the  development  of  land 
which  Is  exposed  to  flood  damage  where 
appropriate. 

(2)  guide  the  development  of  proposed 
conrtruction  away  from  locations  which  are 
threatened  by  flood  hazards, 

(3)  assist  In  reducing  damage  caused  by 
floods,  and 

(4)  otherwise  Improve  the  long-range  land 
management  and  use  of  flood-prone  areas, 
and  shall  work  closely  with  and  provide  any 
necessary  technical  assistance  to  State,  in- 
terstate, and  local  governmental  agencies,  to 
encourage  the  appliciition  of  such  criteria 
and  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  such 
measures, 

PURCHASE  OF  CERTAIN  I^'SURED  PROPERTIES 

Sec  303.  The  Secretary  may,  when  he  de- 
termines that  the  public  Interest  would  be 
served  thereby,  enter  into  negotiations  with 
any  owner  of  real  property  or  interests  there- 
in which — 

(1)  was  located  in  any  flood-risk  area,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary; 

(2)  was  covered  by  flood  Insurance  under 
the  flood  Insurance  program  authorized  un- 
der this  Act:  and 

(3)  was  damaged  substantially  beyond  re- 
pair by  flood; 

and  may  purchase  such  property  or  Interests 
therein,  for  subsequent  transfer,  by  sale, 
lease,  donation,  or  otherwise,  to  any  State 
or  local  agency  which  enters  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretan,-  that  such  property 
shall,  for  a  period  not  less  than  forty  years 
following  transfer,  be  used  for  only  such 
purposes  as  the  Secretary  may,  by  regulation, 
determine  to  be  consistent  with  sound  land 
man.'igement  and  use  in  SMCh  area. 

TITLE  I\'— APPROPRIATION.S   AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

STUDIES     OF    OTHER     NATURAL     DIS.'.STERS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
undertake  such  studies  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent 
to  which  insurance  protection  against  earth- 
quakes or  any  other  natural  disaster  perils, 
other  than  flood,  is  not  available  from  public 
or  private  sources,  and  the  feasibility  of  such 
Insurance  protection   being  made  available. 

(b)  Studies  under  this  section  shall  be 
carried  out,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, with  the  cooperation  of  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  and  State  and 
local  agencies,  and  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  consult  with,  receive  information 
from,  and  to  enter  Into  any  necessary  agree- 
ments or  other  arrangements  with  .such  other 
Federal  departments  or  agencies  (on  a  re- 
imbursement basis )  or  State  and  local 
agencies. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  402.  Any  payments  under  this  Act 
may  be  made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on 
account  of  previously  made  underpayments 
or  overpayments)  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  in  such  installments 
and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine, 

GOVERNMENT     CORPORATION     CONTROL    ACT 

Sec.  403.  The  provisions  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act.  as  amended, 
shall  apply  to  the  program  authorized  under 
this  Act  to  the  same  extent  as  applicable  to 
wholly  owned  Government  corporations. 

FlNALirT   or  CERTAIN   FINANCIAL   TRANSACTIONS 

Sec  404.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law  to  the  contrary,  any — 

(1)  flnanclal  transaction  authorized  to  be 
carried  out  under  this  Act,  and 

(2)  payment  authorized  to  be  made  or  to 
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be  received  in  connection  with  any  such 
flnanclal  transaction,  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive ufMDn  all  officers  of  the  Government. 

ADMINISTRATIVE     EXPENSES 

Sec.  405.  Any  administrative  expenses 
which  may  be  sustained  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  carrying  out  the  flood  insurance 
program  authorized  under  this  Act  may  be 
paid  out  of  appropriated  funds. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  406.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act,  including  sums — 

( 1 )  to  cover  administrative  expenses  au- 
thorized under  section  406; 

i2)  to  reimburse  the  fund  established  un- 
der section  107  for — 

(A)  premium  equalization  payments  un- 
der section  215  which  have  been  made  from 
such  fund;  and 

(B)  reinsurance  claims  paid  under  the  ex- 
cess loss  reinsurance  coverage  provided  un- 
der section  216;  and  , 

(3)  to  make  such  other  payments  as  may 
be  necessary  t,o  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(bi  All  such  funds  shall  be  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation, 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  407.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  following  the  date 
of  enactment,  except  that  the  Secretary,  on 
the  basis  of  a  finding  that  conditions  e.Klst 
necessitating  the  prescribing  of  an  addi- 
tional period,  may  prescribe  a  later  elective 
date  which  in  no  event  shall  be  more  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  following  such 
date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FINANCE  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  AMENDMENTS  OF  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CAMPAIGN  FUND  ACT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  The  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  has  today  ordered  report- 
ed t^  the  Senate  H.R.  4890.  a  House- 
pas.sed  bill  to  establi-sh  a  working  capital 
fund  for  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, with  an  amendment  entitled  the 
"Honest  Election  Act  of  1967." 

Today's  action  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance is  pursuant  to  the  instructions  of 
the  Senate  on  April  25.  1967.  which  di- 
rected the  committee  to  report  back, 
within  6  weeks,  provisions  with  respect 
to  the  Presidential  campaign  fund  law 
of  1966  The  April  25  instructions  were 
subsequently  modified  on  three  occasions 
to  give  the  committ^'e  additional  time  to 
make  its  rcrx)rt.  The  most  recent  exten- 
sion expires  Sept-ember  15,  1967. 

Committee  prints  of  the  bi'l  ordered 
reported  today  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  will  be  available  to  Members 
of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

We  believe  we  can  give  the  Senate  a 
more  comprehensive  and  thorough  re- 
port on  the  bill  if  we  take  a  few  more 
days  to  complete  our  draft  of  it.  Our 
staff  has  worked  very  diligently  in  this 
area.  They  have  pleaded  for  additional 
time  in  order  to  prepare  the  best  pos- 
sible report  on  this  bill.  I  therefore  trust 
the  Senate  will  accept  the  bill  as  ordered 


reported  by  the  committee,  although  it 
ha^  not  been  reported  formally,  to  be  in 
compliance  wuh  the  Senates  mandate 
that  the  committee  report  to  the  Senate 
by  September  15, 

I  assure  the  Senate  we  shall  formally 
report  the  bill  and  we  shall  have  a  re- 
ported bill  and  the  committee  report  on 
it  by  the  end  of  next  week. 

So,  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  have  until  Friday  next  week  to 
report  H.R,  4890,  as  amended,  and  to  file 
its  report  on  that  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  it  is  so 
ordered, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
after  the  Finance  Committee  received 
its  instiTictions  from  the  Senate  on 
April  25,  following  more  than  5  weeks  of 
debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of 
campaign  financing,  it  conducted  6  days 
of  hearings — June  1,  2,  |5,  7,  8,  9 — on 
political  campaign  financing  proposals. 
At  those  hearings  anyone  who  wished 
to  speak  on  the  subject  was  heard. 
Twenty-four  persons  testified  in  person 
and  nine  others  supplied  written  state- 
ments for  the  record. 

Following  the  open  heai-ings,^your 
committee  met  in  executive  sessions  to 
formulate  a  package  of  proposals  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate.  At  these  executive 
sessions,  your  committee  made  tentative 
decisions  and  instructed  its  staff  to  draft 
appropriate  language.  This  draft  was 
approved,  with  modificatioiis,  today  and 
has  been  ordered  reported  under  the 
name  -Honest  Election  Act  of  1967,"  as 
section  two  in  H.R.  4890. 

During  the  entire  period  of  delibera- 
tions by  your  committee,  numerous  con- 
ferences have  been  held  with  a  great 
number  of  persons  both  within  and  out- 
side Government  to  obtain  as  many  help- 
ful suggestions  as  practical. 

The  -Honest  Election  Act  of  1967" 
contains  four  titles:  Title  I  provides  an 
income  tax  credit  for  political  contribu- 
tions; title  n  provides  for  the  Federal 
financing  of  presidential  election  cam- 
paigns and  for  the  Federal  financing  of 
senatorial  election  campaigns;  title  III 
is  the  text  of  the  Election  Reform  Act 
of  1967  passed  by  the  Senate  unani- 
mously September  12;  and  title  IV  pro- 
hibits in  Federal  elections  vote  solicita- 
tion at  polling  places  and  paying  people 
to  transport  voters  to  the  polls. 

The  tax  credit  portion  of  your  com- 
mittee's amendment  will  permit  any  tax- 
payer to  leduce  his  income  tax  by  as 
much  as  $25  for  a  contribution  to  the 
candidate,  committee  or  political  party 
of  his  choice.  The  credit  against  taxes 
is  for  one-half  of  a  contribution  up  to 
S50  a  year,  and  the  contribution  may  be 
made  in  behalf  of  a  candidate  for  any 
public  office  in  the  United  States, 

Under  the  committee's  amendment, 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  Senator, 
President,  and  "Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory will  have  an  alternative  to  financing 
their  political  campaigns  from  their  own 
funds  or  from  funds  contributed  to  them 
by  their  friends  and  supporters.  The 
alternative  is  exclusive  public  financing 
of  campaigns  in  general  elections  for 
candidates  for  Federal  offices  who  prefer 


not  to  accept  private  campaign  contri- 
butions. If  presidential,  vice-presidential, 
or  senatorial  candidates  ciioose  to  use 
Federal  funds  to  finance  their  campaigns, 
they  cannot  accept  or  spend  private  con- 
tributions. If  a  candidate  for  one  of  these 
offices  elects  to  use  privately  given  con- 
tributions to  defray  his  campaign  costs, 
he  cannot  receive  a  payment  from  the 
Government. 

Among  the  rules  your  committee  has 
set  forth  governing  pubhc  financing  of 
presidential  and  senatorial  elections  are: 
First,  a  candidate  of  a  major  party, 
a  party  whose  presidential  candidate  re- 
ceived 25  percent  or  more  of  the  popular 
vote  in  the  previous  election,  will  receive 
a  Federal  payment  of  20  cents  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  popular  votes  cast  for 
ail  presidential  candidates  in  that  previ- 
ous election.  A  presidential  candidate 
of  a  minor  party,  a  party  whose  presi- 
dential candidate  received  from  5  to  25 
percent  of  the  popular  vote  in  the  previ- 
ous election,  will  receive  a  Federal  pay- 
ment of  40  cents  for  each  popular  vote 
cast  for  that  party's  presidential  candi- 
date in  that  previous  election.  A  presi- 
dential candidate  of  a  party  whose 
presidential  candidate  did  not  receive 
5  percent  of  the  votes  in  the  prenous 
election  nevertheless  will  receive  a  Fed- 
eral payment  of  40  cents  for  each  popu- 
lar vote  he  receives  in  the  current  elec- 
tion, providing  he  gets  at  least  5  percent 
of  the  vote  in  that  current  election. 

Second,    Federal   payments   to   sena- 
torial candidates  will  operate  somewhat 
differently  because  of  population  differ- 
ences in  the  various  States.  In  general 
tenns,  the  cost  to  the  Government  will  be 
slightly  more  than  20  cents  per  vote  cast 
for  federally  financed  candidates.  How- 
ever, to  make  the   provisions  practical 
in  States  with  small  population  certain 
minimum  amounts  are  provided.  Based 
on  the  number  of  votes  received  by  all 
senatorial   candidates   or   by   all   presi- 
dential candidates  in  whichever  of  the 
two  preceding  senatorial  elections  or  the 
preceding  presidential  election  produced 
the  largest  vote,  a  senatorial  candidate 
of  a  major  party,  if  he  elects  not  to  ac- 
cept  any   private    campaign   contribu- 
tions, will  be  eligible  to  receive  a  Federal 
payment  of  50  cents  per  vote  for  the 
first  200,000  votes.  35  cents  per  vote  for 
the  next  200,000  votes,  and  20  cents  per 
vote  for  each   additional   vote,  with   a 
minimum  of  $100,000.  Based  on  the  num- 
ber of  votes  received  by  the  candidate  of 
a  minor  party  in  whichever  of  the  two 
preceding  senatorial  elections  or  the  pre- 
ceding   presidential    election    produced 
the  largest  vote  for  the  party's  candidate, 
a  senatorial  candidate  of  a  minor  party 
will  be  eligible  to  receive  a  Federal  pay- 
ment of  SI  per  vote  for  the  first  100.000 
votes,   70  cents  per  vote  for  the  next 
100,000  votes,  and  40  cents  per  vote  for 
each  additional  vote.  This  same  scale  of 
payments  based  on  a  current  senatorial 
election  applies  also  to  a  senatorial  can- 
didate of  a  party  which  did  not  receive 
enough  votes  in  the  preceding  elections 
to  qualify  as  a  minor  party,  but  which 
does  receive  the  requisite  5  percent  of 
the  vote  in  the  current  senatorial  elec- 
tion. 
Third,  a  major  party  candidal*  for 
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President  or  for  the  Senate  cannot  re- 
ceive or  accept  private  contributions  to 
defray  his  qualified  campaign  expenses. 
A  minor  party  candidate  can  receive  pri- 
vate contributions  but  only  to  defray  that 
portion  of  his  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses which  hls^ederal  payments  do 
not  cover.  And  ffi  no  event  can  a  minor 
party  candidate  receive  private  contribu- 
tions which  together  with  his  Federal 
payment  exceed  the  Federal  payment  to 
a  major  party  candidate. 

Fourth,  a  qualified  campaign  expense 
wlU  be  an  expense  of  a  candidate  for 
President  or  for  the  Senate  or  of  a  com- 
mittee authorized  by  him  incurred  to 
further  his  election  within  a  period  be- 
ginning 60  days  before  the  election  day 
and  ending  30  days  after  the  election 
day  and  which  is  not  a  violation  of  a  law. 

Fifth,  the  Federal  payments  will  be 
made  directly  to  the  presidential  or  sen- 
torial  candidates,  not  to  the  parties. 

Sixth,  the  pasTnents  are  to  be  from 
permanently  appropriated  funds  in  the 
Treasury. 


Seventh,  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  will  examine  the  ex- 
penses of  eligible  candidates  and  certify 
what  pajTnents  are  to  be  made  to  them 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
candidates  will  have  to  disclose  to  the 
Comptroller  General  all  of  their  records, 
books,  and  other  materials  relating  to 
their  expenses  and  will  have  to  Indicate 
how  they  will  spend  their  money  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Eighth,  thorough  audits  and  examina- 
tions by  the  Comptroller  General  will  be 
made  after  each  election  and  if  the 
Comptroller  General  determines  that  ex- 
cessive amounts  were  paid  to  the  candi- 
dates or  that^amounts  paid  were  im- 
properly used,  then  such  amounts  must 
be  repaid  by  the  candidates  to  the 
Treasury. 

Ninth,  there  will  be  criminal  penalties 
imposed  for  any  misuse  of  the  Federal 
payments  or  other  wrongdoing  under  the 
law. 

Tenth,  the  Comptroller  General,  as  the 
campaign  progresses,  will  make  public 


preliminary  expenditure  estimates  by  the 
candidates.  After  the  election,  the  Comp- 
troller General  will  make  a  full  report  on 
the  operation  of  the  law  to  the  Congress. 

Under  the  Federal  payment  formula 
set  forth  above,  in  1968,  the  presidential 
candidates  of  the  major  parties,  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Parties,  can 
each  receive  up  to  $14  million  in  Federal 
funds  to  pay  for  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses. 

In  1968.  no  party  will  qualify  as  a  mi- 
nor party  in  the  presidential  race,  but 
the  candidate  of  a  party  which  receives 
at  least  5  percent  of  the  vote  in  the  1968 
presidential  election  can  receive  after  the 
election  40  cents  for  each  vote  he  receives 
in  that  election. 

If  the  Democratic  and  Republican  can- 
didates for  the  Senate  in  each  State  in 
which  there  is  a  senatorial  election  in 
1968  elect  public  financing,  the  total  Fed- 
eral payments  to  those  candidates  will  be 
$26,428,000.  The  following  table  shows 
how  this  money  is  allocated  on  a  State- 
by-State  basis: 


APPLICATION  OF  PAYMENT  FORMULA  FOR  MAJOR  PARTY  SENATORIAL  CANDIDATES  BASED  ON  VOTES  CAST  IN  A  PRECEDING  ELECTION 
|Tolal  votes  received  by  all  candidates  ('denotes  election  used  in  computing  Federal  payment)! 


SM« 


Alabama 

Alaska. 

Anzaia 

Arkansas  _ 

Calitornia . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut ^ ^. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia  ' 

Hawaii 

Idano 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lo*a 

Kansas      

Kentuckv  

Louisiana  •... 

Maine  ,. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


1962  \%*  1966  1964         Amount  of 

senatorial       senatorial       senatorial     presidential    maximum 
election         election         election         election         Federal 

payment' 


397.079    

58.131     

362. 605  468. 801 

312,880     

5,647.952  7,041,821 

613,444 

1,029,301  1,208.163 

200.703 

987,207  1,560,337 

306. 250     

1%.  361  '208.814 

258.786     

3.709.216     

1.800,038  2,076.%3 

807,972 

622,228    

820.088    

421,904     

380,551 

708.855  1.081,049 

2,312.028 

3,101,667 

...  1.543,590 

343. 364 

1,122.259  1,783,043 


•802,600  479,085  ;J251,000 

65,250  '67,259  {lOO.OOO 

'480.783  tl86.000 

(2)  '560, 426  ^02, 000 

....  '7.050,985  n.  500, 000 

634,837  '772.749  {245.000 

'1.218,578  1334,000 

164,531  '201,334  100,000 

'1,854,481  :461,000 

631,330  '1.139,157  1318.000 

207.271  :103.000 

252,456  '292.477  :132.000 

3,822,724  '4.702,779  tl.  031. 000 

'2,091,606  :508.000 

887.491  '1.184,539  t327.000 

671.345  "857,901  {262.000 

749.884  •1.045.132  J299, 000 

437, 695  '896. 293  {269, 000 

313,535  '380.965  163,000 

'1.116.407  J313.000 

2. 076. 826  '2. 344, 798  559. 000 

2,440,643  '3,203.102  731,000 

1,244,426  '1.554,462  401,000 

393.900  '409.038  172.000 

'1.817,879  {454.000 


State 


1%2  1964 

senatorial       senatorial 

election         election 


1966  19S4         Amount  of 

senatorial     presidential    maximum 
election         election         Federal 
payment  > 


Montana                    '280.010  259,863  278,628  J128.000 

Nebraska"                     563.401  435,098  '548.154  207.000 

Nevada          97.192  133,730    '135,433  {100.000 

New  Hampshire. 224.811 229,129  '286,094  {130,000 

MewJersey                            -.  2,709,575  2.130.688  '2.846.770  659.000 

New  Mexico          - 325.771  258.193  '327,647  145,000 

NewYork                       ....      5.703.117  7.151.581     '7,166,015  {1,523.000 

North  Carolina 813.155     ..   901,978  •1.434,983  {375.000 

North  Dakota     223.737  '258,945    258,389  {121,000 

Ohio                                   ...      2,994.986  3,830,389 .  '3,969,196  {884,000 

Oklahoma'"".".""..". 912.174  638.742  '932.499  {276,000 

Oregon                                ..          636.556     ..       685,067  '783,796  {247,000 

Pennsylvania      4.333.475  4.803.145 '4,818.668  {1,054,000 

Rhodelsland               --  386.322  324,169  '390,078  167,000 

South  Carolina 312.642     .  436,252  '524.748  tl95.0OC 

South  Dakota 254,319    227,080  '293.118  {133,000 

Tennessee 1,091,088  866.961  '1,144,045  319,000 

Texas  2,603,837  1,493,179  '2,626.811  615.000 

Utah  318,411  397.384    '400.310  {170.000 

Vermont"  "   '  121.375  '164.350    .  163.069  {100.000 

Virginia                                .      ...  928.373  733.879  •1,042.267  298.000 

Washington""".!! 943.229  1,2'.3.088 •1,258.374  {342.000 

West  Virginia                        -  761.087  491,216  '792,040  248.000 

Wisconsin      ■ 1.260.168  1.673,776     '1,691.815  {428.000 

Wyoming'                                        141,670  122.689  •142,716  100.000 


I  Amounts  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  {1.000.  The  amounts  shown  are  the  Federal  payment 
which  would  b;  available  to  each  major  party  candidate  assuming  there  was  a  senatorial  election 

in  the  State  m  1968 

-  Nit  available 

'The  Republican  candidate  in  Georgia  would  be  neither  a  maior  nor  a  minor  party  candidate 
since  no  R»Dublic3n  ran  in  the  2  preceding  senatorial  elections,  (the  percentage  of  votes  received 
by  a  party's  candidate  in  either  of  the  2  preceding  senatorial  elections  determines  whether  the 
party  qualities  as  a  maior  or  a  minor  party  5  percent  is  needed  to  qualify  as  a  minor  party  and  25 
percent  is  needed  to  qualify  as  a  maior  party  )  Of  course,  a  Republican  candidate  in  the  1968 
senatorial  electnn  in  Georgia  (vli  rece^verl  ai  least  5  percent  of  the  vote  would  be  entitled  to  a 
Federal  oaymeit  based  on  the  nuTiSer  of  vct^s  he  received. 

'  The  ReDuMican  candidate  m  Louisiana  would  be  a  minor  party  candidate  since  the  party's 
ca^lilate  in  the  1962  senatorial  electnn  receivad  24  4  percent  of  the  vote.  (There  was  no  Re- 
publican candidate  m  the  1966  senatorial  election  )  The  Federal  payment  to  a  minor  party  candi- 
date IS  determined  by  applying  the  minor  party  formula  to  the  number  of  votes  received  by  the 
party's  candidate  in  the  base  election  (in  this  case,  fie  1964  presidential  election,  where  the 
Republican  candidate  received  509,225  votes  in  Louisiana)  Under  this  formula,  the  Federal  pay- 


ment to  the  Republican  senatorial  candidate  in  Louisiana  would  be  J294,00O.  This  amount,  how- 
ever, exceeds  the  Federal  payment  of  J269,000  to  the  maior  party  (Den-ocrafic)  candidate,  because 
the  Republican  candidate  in  the  base  election  received  more  than  50  percent  of  the  vote  There- 
fore, the  payment  to  the  minor  party  (Republican)  candidate  is  limited  by  the  draft  to  the  $269,000 
payment  to  the  maior  party  (Democratic)  candidate, 
{  Denotes  State  in  which  there  will  be  a  senatorial  election  in  1968. 

Note:  II  the  Democratic  and  Republican  candidates  in  each  State  in  which  there  is  a  senatorial 
election  in  1968  elected  public  financing,  the  total  Federal  payments  to  those  candidates  would 
be  $26,428,000, 

If  all  Democratic  and  Republican  candidates  in  the  1968.  1970.  and  1972  senatorial  elections 
(over  which  period  there  would  be  an  election  for  each  Senate  seat)  elected  public  financing,  the 
total  Federal  payments  to  those  candidates  for  the  6-year  period  would  be  approximately 
$73,222,000. 

[This  latter  amount  might  be  somewhat  larger  in  actuality  because  future  elections  will  be 
available  as  a  basis  for  computing  the  Federal  payments  for  the  1970  and  1972  senatorial  elections, 
and  a  larger  number  of  votes  might  be  cast  in  those  future  elections  | 


No  financing  of  House  elections  is  pro- 
vided because  your  committee  believes 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  be 
granted  the  courtesy  of  deciding  for  it- 
self how  it  wants  its  election  financed. 

The  senatorial  and  presidential  elec- 
tion financing  provisions  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  advisory  board  to 
assist  the  Comptroller  General  in  his 
duties  under  this  act. 

In  addition  to  the  tax  credit  and  pub- 
lic financing  provisions,  your  commit- 
tee's bill  includes  the  text  of  the  Elec- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1967  as  it  passed  the 


Senate  September  12  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  87-0,  plus  a  prohibition  against 
soliciting  votes  within  500  feet  of  a  poll- 
ing place  in  a  Federal  election  and  a 
prohibition  against  paying  for  the  trans- 
portation of  voters  to  and  from  polling 
places  in  a  Federal  election. 

Your  committee  has  labored  long  and, 
we  feel,  productively,  to  come  up  with 
the  amendment  that  today  has  been  or- 
dered reported  to  the  Senate.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Senate  will  soon  schedule  this 
measure  for  action  and  that  Congress 
will  enact  this  comprehensive  campaign 


financing  and  election  reform  measure 
during  this  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

The  majority  of  us  who  voted  for  the 
public  financing  features  feel  that  these 
provisions  will  cost  much  less  and  do  a 
great  deal  more  to  .assure  that  public 
issues  are  decided  by  the  votes  of  people 
rather  than  the  economic  strength  of 
campaign  contributions. 

Until  today,  the  financing  of  political 
campaigns  was  the  shadowy,  backroom 
skeleton  in  the  closet  of  American  gov- 
ernment. With  this  bill  we  prepare  to 
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put  it  honestly  and  unashamedly  in  the 
full  light  of  day  on  Main  Street. 

The  bill  we  order  reported  today  is  no 
pious  pretense  as  has  too  often  occurred 
in  the  past.  This  is  the  hard-headed 
judgment  of  practical  men  in  Govern- 
ment as  to  how  best  to  eliminate  corrupt 
and  improper  influences. 


i 


COMPENS.ATIOX  TO  SURVIVORS  OF 
LOC.-VL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFI- 
CERS KILLED  WHILE  APPREHEND- 
ING PERSONS  FOR  COMMITTING 
FEDERAL  CRIMES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  506, 
Senate  bill  798. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  titl^ 

The  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  798) 
to  provide  compensation  to  survivors  of 
loc?l  law  enforcemei.t  officers  killed 
while  apprehending  persons  for  commit- 
ting Federal  crimes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

DETERMINATION    OF   RIGHT   TO    COMPENSATION 

SECTION  1.  If  the  law  enforcement  agency 
which  emploved  a  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer who  was  Injured  or  killed  satisfies  the 
Attorney  General  that  the  death  or  disabling 
injury  of  such  officer  resulted  from  his  appre- 
hension of,  or  attempt  to  apprehend,  any 
person  for  the  commission  of  a  crime  against 
the  United  States,  then  the  Attorney  General 
shall  pay  the  disabled  officer  or  the  survivors 
of  such  officer  (referred  to  in  this  Act  as 
"quaUfylng  officer")  the  compensation  pro- 
vided in  section  2.  Compensation  shall  be 
paid  to  the  disabled  offirer  or  survivor  of  such 
qualifying  officer  where  the  individual  appre- 
hended or  attempted  to  be  apprehended  i? 
wanted  for  both  a  Federal  and  a  State  or 
local  crime. 

PAYMENT    or    COMPFNSATION 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
pay  to  a  disabled  officer  or  such  other 
person — 

(A)  who  Is  an  eligible  survivor  (as  defined 
In  section  5(41)  of  a  qualifying  officer  at 
the  end  of  a  month  for  which  a  benefit  Is 
payable  under  paragraph  (2) ,  and 

(B)  who  has  made  application  for  such 
benefit  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b). 
a  benefit  equal  to  $250  per  month:  provided. 
That  where  there  is  more  than  one  eligible 
survivor  at  the  end  of  such  month  such 
amount  Is  to  be  divided  by  the  number  of 
eligible  survivors. 

(2)  A  benefit  shall  be  payable  for  each 
month  beginning  with  the  month  of  dis- 
abling Injury  or  death  of  such  officer  and 
ending  with"  (A)  the  ninety-ninth  month 
after  such  month  of  disabling  injury  or  death, 
or  (B)  the  month  preceding  the  first  month 
In  which  there  Is  no  eligible  sunivor.  which- 
ever is  sooner. 

(b)  A  person  or  persons  may  apply  for 
benefits  under  subsection  (a).  In  a  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Attorney  General,  at  any 
time  after  he  becomes  disabled  or  becomes 
an  eligible  survivor  of  a  qualifying  officer. 

(C)  Compensation  under  this  Act  to  the 
disabled  officer  or  survivors  of  a  quaUfylng 
officer  emploved  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other  compensa- 


tjon  to  which  they  may  be  entitled  under 
any  other  law  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3,  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  siuns  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  not  in- 
consistent with  this  Act  for  carr>ing  out  his 
duties  hereunder. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  5.  For  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term — 

(1)  "local  law  enforcement  officer"  means 
a  full-time  law  enforcement  officer  employed 
by  a  State,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rlco,  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
by  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(2)  "crime  against  the  United  States" 
means  any  Federal  crime  and  includes  any 
act  made  a  crime  by  a  law  applicable  only 
to  the  District  of  Columbia: 

(3)  "survivor"  or  "survivors"  means  a 
widow,  child,  or  children,  or  parent  or 
parents; 

(4)  "eligible  survivor'  or  "eligible  sur- 
vivors" with  respect  to  a  qualifying  officer 
means — 

(A)  a  widow; 

(B)  if  such  officer  leaves  no  widow  or  if 
she  dies  or  remarries,  a  child,  or  children; 

(C)  If  no  person  Is  eligible  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)   or  (B).  a  parent  or  parents; 

(5)  "disabled"  or  "disability"  means  the 
Inabilltv  to  engage  substantially  in  any  gain- 
ful activity  by  reason  of  any  medically  de- 
termined "physical  or  mental  impairment 
which  can  be  expected  to  be  of  long-con- 
tinued and  indefinite  duration  or  to  result  in 
death; 

(6)  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  At- 
torney General  may  deem  appropriate,  tlie 
terms  "widow",  "child",  and  "parent"  have 
the  same  meaning  as  they  have  for  purposes 
of  subsections  (d) .  (e) .  and  (h) .  respectfully, 
of  section  202  of  the  Social  Security  Act:  ex- 
cept that  an  individual  Is  a  "child"  only  if 
in  addition  he  Is  unmarried  and  satisfies 
clauses  (1)  and  (il)  of  section  202  (d)(1)(B) 
of  such  Act. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  S. 
798  is  a  bill  to  provide  compemation  for 
totally  disabled  local  law  enforcement 
officers  or  survivors  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  killed  or  disabled  while  ap- 
prehending persons  wanted  for  the  com- 
mission of  a  Federal  crime. 

This  is  a  time  when  the  American  peo- 
ple have  a  very  keen  recognition  of  the 
indispensable  services  that  are  rendered 
by  our  local  police  officers. 

Law  and  order  in  our  country  are 
gravely  threatened  by  the  mounting  rate 
of  serious  crimes  being  committed 
against  our  citizens  and  society. 

The  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Report  shows 
a  17-percent  increase  in  the  incidence  of 
serious  crime  in  the  first  6  months  of 
1967  over  the  same  period  last  year. 

In  19G6  a  serious  crime  was  committed 
every  10  seconds. 

One  murder  was  committed  every  48 
minutes.  A  forcible  rape  was  committed 
every  21  minutes.  A  burglary  was  com- 
mitted every  23  seconds.  A  robber>-  was 
committed  everj-  3'2  minute;?.  An  aggra- 
vated assault  was  committed  every  2 
minutes.  An  auto  theft  was  committed 
everj-  57  seconds.  A  larceny  of  $50  or  more 
was  committed  every  35  .seconds. 

The  chance  that  each  citizen  will  be- 
come a  crime  victim  in  1967  has  increased 
48  percent  over  his  chances  in  1960. 

Thus  the  proposed  legislation  Is  In- 
tended not  only  to  lend  encouragement 
and  support  to  our  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  for  the  dedicated  and  dan- 


gerous work  they  do.  but  also  to  pay  some 
measure  of  just  compensation  when  great 
loss  IS  sustained  by  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  hazardous  duties. 

The  bill  as  amended  differs  mainly 
from  the  bill  as  introduced  in  that  com- 
pensation of  $250  a  month  for  99  months. 
or  a  total  of  S25.000,  is  provided  for  the 
local  police  officer  himself  who  is  totally 
disabled  while  enforcing  Federal  laws,  as 
well  as  for  his  survivors  when  such  quali- 
fying officer  has  been  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty. 

Pertinent  statistics  reveal  that  during 
the  years  1960  to  1966,  inclusive.  335  po- 
lice officers  were  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 
Of  this  number.  16  police  officers  were 
killed  while  endeavoring  to  enforce  Fed- 
eral laws.  It  is  estimated  by  insurance  of- 
ficials that  during  this  7-year  period,  an 
additional  96  local  police  officers  were 
injured  or  disabled  while  attempting  to 
enforce  Federal  laws— I  mean  di-sabled  to 
the  extent  that  they  would  be  covered 
by  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

'in  the  light  of  this  summer's  civil  dis- 
order, rioting,  and  vandalism,  the  Nation 
is  acutely  conscious  of  the  extreme  need 
for  able  and  courageous  police  officers 

Yet.  because  of  the  risk  involved  and 
other  factors,  there  is  greater  and  greater 
tendency  on  the  part  of  well-qualified 
men  to  reject  the  occupation  of  poUce- 
man.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  longer 
any  incentive  lor  any  man  to  make  the 
police  service  a  career.  The  risks  to  life. 
limb,  and  health  are  great:  the  pay  is 
small:  the  probability  of  injur>'  without 
any  compensation  therefor  is  a  constant 
reminder  to  the  officer  that  he  is  not  be- 
in?  adequately  compensated,  and  tnat  no 
compensation  is  provided  for  the  extraor- 
dinary  risks   that   he   incurs   when   he 
undertakes  to  perform  a  hazardous  duty. 
Private  insurance  affording  the  police 
needed  protection  is  a  costly  item  to  these 
public  servants.  A  comparison  between 
what  a  policeman  pays  for  coverage  and 
the  amount  paid  by  an  average  workman 
makes  it  vividly  clear  that  the  hazards 
of  the  occupation  increase  the  financial 
burden   of   an   already   underpaid  pro- 
fession. An  average  worker.  I  understand, 
pavs  about  S19.80  per  month  for  S5.000  of 
hfe  insurance  coverage,  plus  $1,000  for 
his  wife  and  each  child.  For  that  same 
$19  80  monthly  premium,  the  policeman 
can  get  only  $3,000  of  life  insurance  cov- 
erage. ^ 

By  enacting  this  legislation,  Congress 
can  appropriately  recognize  the  contri- 
bution that  our  local  police  officers  are 
making  in  the  field  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement. As  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
recently  stated  in  a  letter: 

Throughout  the  country,  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  supplement  the  activities 
of  Federal  law  enforcement  personnel,  there- 
by obviating,  in  large  measure,  the  need  for 
a  larger  Federal  force. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  au- 
thorizing compensation  to  such  non- 
Federal  officers  who  are  killed  or  perma- 
nently disabled  while  aiding  in  the  en- 
forcement of  Federal  laws  appears  to  be 
an  appropriate  recognition  of  the  con- 
tribution made  by  these  local  forces,  and 
also  provides  a  measure  of  compensation, 
or  an  additional  reward,  for  their  serv- 
ices. 
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Mr.  President,  this  is  not  expensive  leg- 
islation. I  have  stated  the  number  of  offi- 
cers who  were  killed  in  the  last  7  years  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  who 
would  have  been  covered  by  this  bill — I 
believe  the  number  was  16 — and  the  esti- 
mated number,  some  96,  who  probably 
would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation by  reason  of  disability. 

On  that  basis,  if  these  estimates  are 
near  correct,  the  cost  of  this  measure 
would  be  small  as  shown  in  paragraph  4 
on  page  4  of  the  committee  report.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  paragraph 
from  the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  'No.  521)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  projected  approximate  cost  of  this 
program  would  be  «3.000  per  caae  annually. 

First  year:  Two  death  benefits,  13  disability 
benefits — 845.000. 

Second  year:  Four  death  benefits,  26  disa- 
bility benefits— $90,000. 

Third  year  Sl.x  death  benefits,  39  disability 
benefits  -$135,000. 

Fourth  ye.ir:  Eight  death  benefits,  52  dis- 
ability benefit* — «318,000. 

Fifth  year  10  death  benefits.  65  disability 
benefits — $225,000. 

Sixth  year:  13  death  benefits,  78  disability 
benefits— $273,000. 

Seventh  year:  15  death  benefits,  91  dis- 
ability benefits — $318,000. 

Eighth  ye:ir:  17  death  benefits.  104  dis- 
ability benefits — ?:?63.000. 

The  bin  provides  that  payments  will  be 
made  to  qualified  applicants  for  a  period  of 
8  years  and  3  months,  or  until  there  are  no 
more  eligible  survivors.  Where  there  Is  no 
widow,  eligible  unm.irrled  children  of  a  qual- 
ifying deceased  police  officer  will  receive 
compensation  until  the  age  of  18  or  if  en- 
gaged in  college  training  until  they  reach  the 
age  of  21. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  direct  attention  to 
the  final  note  there,  that  for  the  8th  vear 
this  program  would  be  expected  to  fevel 
off.  and  that  the  total  cost  of  it  annuallv 
thereafter  wou'd  be  about  $363, 000-^ 
which  is  certainly  of  little  consequence 
in  a  budget  of  more  than  $100  billion. 

I  would  assume  that  these  estimates 
are  low.  I  do  not  know.  Most  estimates 
of  tSie  cost  of  any  program  are  low  at 
the  time  the  legislation  is  first  considered. 

But  even  if  it  cost  twice,  three  times, 
or  five  times  as  much  as  is  now  esti- 
mated. I  feel  this  is  an  obligation  that 
it  is  proper  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  assume.  This  is  a  time  in  the  history 
of  law  enforcement  in  this  country  when 
encouragement  is  needed.  A  measure  of 
encouragement  could  and  should  be  pro- 
vided by  a  demonstration  of  support  and 
appreciation  for  the  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers of  our  country.  With  crimes  of  vio- 
lence increasing  as  rapidly  as  they  are; 
with  the  basic  salaries  of  our  policemen 
as  low  as  they  are;  in  many  areas  and 
in  many  instances  with  the  poor  equip- 
ment that  they  have  to  work  with;  the 
risks  that  they  have  to  incur:  and,  of 
course,  as  the  rate  of  crime  increases, 
the  risks  they  must  take  increase  with 
It— I  think  It  is  imperative,  or  at  least 
certainly  highlj'  proper,  that  the  Federal 
Government  reach  out  as  far  as  it  can 
to  manifest  its  appreciation  and  to  dem- 
onstrate its  purpose  in  meeting  the  re- 
sponsibility that  it  has.  It  is  proper  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  more 


rewarding  compensation  and  at  least  a 
measui-e  of  security  for  the  survivors  of 
officers  who  a.e  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
while  undertaking  to  assist  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Federal  criminal  laws. 

This  bill  we  are  presenting,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  sure  is  not  perfect,  but  it  does 
go  beyond  a  mere  gesture.  It  does  some- 
thin?  concrete  and  specific.  It  may  not 
do  enough,  and  it  may  not  be  as  broad 
as  it  ultimately  should  be. 

This  is  a  beginning.  I  would  hope  that 
the  bill  can  be  enacted  in  substantially 
the  form  in  which  it  was  reported  by  the 
committee. 

Some  amendments  will  be  offered. 
These  amendments  will  be  strengthening 
amendments.  I  think  that  they  are 
proper  amendments  and  will  add  to  and 
improve  the  bill. 

Some  other  amendments  will  be 
offered,  the  objective  and  purpose  of 
which  may  well  be  meritorious  and 
worthy  of  consideration.  However,  I 
would  like  to  proceed  with  the  bill  and 
perfect  it  in  the  areas  that  it  now  covers. 
I  hope  that  we  can  get  the  bill  passed  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress  and  have  it 
enacted  into  law  without  unnecessary 
or  undue  delay. 

I  hope  that  other  proposals  to  expand 
and  enlarge  upon  what  we  are  under- 
taking to  do  here  will  be  properly  intro- 
duced in  the  form  of  bills  so  that  we  can 
give  them  appropriate  study. 

It  would  be  my  inclination  at  this  time 
to  support  in  principle  some  of  the  pro- 
jxjsals  that  the  pending  bill  does  not 
cover. 

I  anticipate  that  certain  amendments 
which  I  have  examined  since  the  bill  was 
reported — amendments  which  would 
strengthen  the  bill — will  be  offered 
promptly. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Who 
sponsored  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives? 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  The  House  has 
passed  a  bill  dealing  with  the  same  sub- 
ject matter.  That  bill  is  H,R.  11816.  It  is 
on  the  calendar  as  Calendar  No.  549. 
We  will  make  the  necessary  motion  at 
the  proper  time  to  bring  the  two 
measures  together  so  that  they  can  go  to 
conference, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
names  of  the  sponsors  of  H.R.  11816 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  the  Senate 
bill  will  show  the  Senate  cosponsors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Sponsors  or  H.R.  11816 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr,  Porr,  Mr. 
RoDiN'o.  Mr,  DowDT,  Mr,  Peich,\n.  Mr.  Eil- 
BERO,  Mr.  Buster,  Mr,  Ashmore,  Mr,  Hun- 
gate.  Mr.  Tenzer,  Mr,  Smtth  of  New  York. 
Mr.   Meskill,  and  Mr.  Sandman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr,  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  a  response  to  the  concern  and 
the    misgivings    that    many    Americans 


have  expressed  in  the  fields  of  law  en- 
forcement and  of  crime  control. 

The  objectives  of  the  bill  are  very 
limited.  The  bill  applies  only  to  local  po- 
lice officers  killed  or  disabled  while  en- 
gaged in  the  apprehension  of  persons 
charged  with  Federal  ciime,  or  who  are 
fugitives  from  Federal  criminal  justice, 
or  to  situations  in  which  an  officer  is 
either  injured  or  killed  while  engaged  in 
protecting  material  witnesses  in  Federal 
criminal  proceedings. 

The  bill  demonstrates  the  interest  and 
concern  of  Congress  in  a  very  concrete 
and  practical  way.  It  does  so  by  pro- 
viding benefits  to  an  injured  officer  or,  in 
the  event  of  his  death,  to  his  family 
members.  The  bill  specifies  who  those 
beneficiaries  are  and  to  whom  the  pay- 
ment shall  be  made. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a 
limited  situation. 

As  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee has  indicated  it  is  true  that  after 
the  development  of  experience  under 
this  measure,  perhaps  there  will  be  a  re- 
vision of  the  bUl. 

Mr,  President,  it  will  be  my  purpose 
at  this  time  to  submit  a  series  of  foui* 
amendments,  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  Considered  en  bloc  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER..  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendments. 

M:-.  HRUSKA.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas fMr.  McCLELLAN  ]  has  a  copy  of  the 
amendments  we  have  discussed  and  we 
have  agreed  uiwn  them, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendments 
fc)eing  considered  en  bloc,  and  I  have  no 
objection  to  dispensing  with  fm-ther 
reading  of  the  amendments.  However, 
the  amendments  have  not  been  printed, 
and  other  Senators  may  want  time  to 
study  them,  I  am  not  trying  to  preclude 
anybody  from  having  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  are  more  or  le?s  per- 
fecting amendments.  They  would  not  in- 
ject any  new  theory  or  any  new  sub- 
stance into  the  bill. 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  The  only  new  element 
contained  in  my  first  amendment  is  that 
it  would  extend  to  "any  person  who  at 
that  time  was  sought  as  a  material  wit- 
ness in  a  criminal  proceeding  instituted 
by  the  Federal  Government." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  would  be 
while  the  man  was  in  custody  and  under 
their  protection. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  consider 
that  beyond  the  purview  of  the  purposes 
of  the  bill  basically  and  fundamentally. 

If  they  had  in  custody  a  material  wit- 
ness, and  in  trj'ing  to  protect  or  guard 
him,  they  sustained  injury  or  were  killed, 
I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate  for  it 
to  apply.  That  is  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  the  intent, 

Mr,  President,  I  concur  in  the  char- 
acterization of  these  amendments  as  be- 
ing perfecting  amendments  and  clarify- 
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ing  amendments.  They  do  not  enlarge  the 
scope.  They  do  not  introduce  additional 
substance.  Rather,  they  draw  the  bill  to  a 
more  sharp  focus  in  certain  respects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  reading  of  the  amendments 
will  be  dispensed  with,  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendments  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  are  as  follows: 

1.  On  Page  4,  line  16  after  the  word  "ap- 
prehend" add  "(1)"  and  on  line  17  after  the 
word  "States"  insert  "or  (2)  any  person  who 
at  that  time  waf  sought  by  a  law  enforcement 
authority  of  the  United  States  for  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  against  the  United  States, 
or  (3)  any  person  who  at  that  time  was 
sought  as  a  material  witness  In  a  criminal 
proceeding  instituted  by  the  Unlt/ed  States," 

2.  On  page  4.  line  20  after  the  numeral 
"2",  strike  all  on  line  20  through  24  and 
Insert  "(b)  No  person  otherwise  eligible  to 
receive  a  benefit  under  this  Act  because  of 
the  disability  or  death  of  a  local  law  en- 
forcement officer  shall  be  barred  from  the 
receipt  of  such  benefit  because  the  person 
apprehended  or  attempted  to  be  apprehend- 
ed by  such  officer  was  then  sought  by  a  law 
enforcement  authority  of  a  State  for  the 
commission  of  a  criminal  offense  against 
a  State." 

3.  On  page  5,  line  17,  insert  after  the 
word  "survivor",  "or  (C)  In  the  case  of  pay- 
ment for  disability,  the  month  next  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  such  disability  ter- 

.  minates,  whichever  of  these  three  events 
occurs  first.  Payment  of  such  benefits  shall 
be  made  to  the  qualifying  officer  during  his 
life,  and  thereafter  to  his  eligible  survivor 
or  eligible  survivors.  In  any  case  in  which 


And  the  Attorney  Generals  opinion' 
went  on  to  say  that  this  bill  would  con- 
stitute a  way  of  recognizing  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  local  police  forces  to  na- 
tional law  enforcement.  The  Attorney 
General  also  said: 

If  the  Congress  gives  favorable  considera- 
tion to  tills  proposal,  it  should  keep  the  sub- 
ject matter  under  study  [and  It  should  ask:  ] 
"What  can  be  done  to  encourage  better  com- 
pensation and  Insurance  programs  for  all  law 
enforcement  officers?" 

Only  a  few  months  before,  the  National 
Crime  Commission  had  expressed  a  sim- 
ilar concern  in  its  report  on4he  Nations 
police.  That  report  cited  the  fact  that  our 
police  forces  were  10  percent  under  au- 
thorized strength,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
recruit  qualified  applicants  for  police  ca- 
reers, that  police  morale  needed  improve- 
ment, and  that  law  enforcement  officers 
lacked  an  adequate  sense  of  being  profes- 
sionals. As  one  important  factor  in  alle- 
viating these  problems,  the  Commission 
had  recommended  that  in  addition  to 
better  salaries,  "all  police  departments 
should  insure  that  fringe  benefits  such  as 
retirement  plans,  group  health  and  life 
insurance,  and  vacation  and  sick  leave 
are  comparable  to  those  offered  in  private 
industry." 

In  the  light  of  these  factors  it  was 
apparent  that  Senator  McClellan's  fir.e 
bill  focused  on  one  .small  symptom  of  a 
much  lare^er  problem.  The  underlying 
reason  for  the  bill  is  that,  by  and  large, 
police  officers  just  do  not  have  adequate 
life  insurance  protection.  Their  families 


there    Is    more    than    one    eligible    survivor.*    haye  little  or  no  protection  in  case  they 


paymsnt  of  such  sum  shall  be  made  in  equal 
shares  to  all  such  survivors," 

4.  On  page  6,  strike  all  on  line  12  through 
line  15  and  Iniert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  local 
law  enforcement  officer  means  a  full-time 
law  enforcement  officer  employed  by  a  State: 
(2)  'State'  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 
The  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico:"  and  renumber  suc- 
ceeding sections  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KEJv'NEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  express  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  for 
identifying  a  most  important  area  of  con- 
cern to  law  enforcement,  and  for  bring- 
ing it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  in 
the  form  of  the  measure  now  before  us. 
I  wish  al.io,  in  advance,  to  thank  him 
especially  for  bringing  this  matter  to  my 
attention,  for  eveiTthing  I  shall  say  to- 
day was  trig.^ered  by  my  consideration 
of  his  bill  and  the  proposed  committee 
report  on  it. 

When  this  bill  was  presented  in  com- 
mittee, the  proposed  report  contained 
this  statement: 

Law  enforcement  Is  national  in  scope.  The 
local  law  enforcement  officer  Is  charged  with 
the  dutv  to  enforce  all  law  whether  Federal. 
state  or  local.  In  a  letter  of  March  7,  1967, 
endorsing  this  measure,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral observed  that  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers supplement  the  activities  of  Federal  law 
enforcement  personnel  in  enforcing  Federal 
law.  and  that  this  makes  possible  a  greatly 
reduced  Federal  force. 


die.  whether  in  or  out  of  the  line  of  duty. 

Why  is  this  so?  The  best  information 
I  can  obtain  seems  to  indicate  that,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  large  cities,  a  police  officer 
just  cannot  obtain,  at  a  cost  he  can  af- 
ford with  his  present  salary,  the  kind 
and  amount  of  life  insurance  coverage 
he  needs,  to  protect  his  family.  I  mu.st 
say  that  in  many  places  the  in.'^urance 
companies  have,  in  recent  year.<.  taken 
significant  steps  to  give  equal  treatment 
to  the  pohce  officer,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  in  some  places  he  still  pays  a  higher 
rate  for  basic  coverage:  almost  every- 
where he  pays  more — up  to  double  what 
you  and  I  pay — for  double  indemnity 
coverage;  if  he  is  a  mctorcycl^  police- 
man or  vice  squad  detective  he  pays 
more  for  basic  coverage  and  in  most  cases 
cannot  get  double  indemnity  at  any 
price;  he  and  his  colleagues  cannot  get 
a  low-cost  group  plan  unless  they  can 
t:et  all  other  city  employees  to  join  the 
plan;  his  pay  is  so  low  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  buy  insurance  on  his  own.  even 
if  it  is  available  to  him 

We  had  a  tragic  example  in  Massa- 
chusetts just  this  week.  A  young  poUce- 
man  was  .shot  and  killed  by  a  gunman 
in  the  small  town  of  Ashland,  The  gun- 
man was  killed  in  the  battle,  but  this 
was  little  consolation  to  the  wife  and  four 
children  of  the  dead  officer.  They  were 
left  with  a  $12,439  mortgage,  and  the  un- 
paid installments  on  their  car.  not  to 
mention  the  task  of  starting  a  new  life 
without  a  husband  and  father.  Against 
this,  they  would  have  received  $4,000  un- 
der the  town's  accidental  death  plan  and 
another  $2,000  under  a  police  depart- 
ment program.  As  it  turns  out.  however, 
they  will  be  comparatively   lucky.  For 


Massachusetts  has  what  is  known  as  the 
100  Club,  an  organization  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  which  comes  to  the  aid  of 
the  families  of  police  and  firemen  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty.  The  club,  as  is  its 
practice,  paid  the  widow  $1,000  for  im- 
mediate expenses,  $10,000  to  be  applied 
to  the  mortgage,  and  enough  to  pay  the 
car  installments. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  this 
club,  and  am  gratified  that  the  idea  is 
spreading  to  other  States  and  cities.  But 
such  groups  can  only  fill  a  part  of  the 
need.  Tiiey  can  only  provide  a  verj'  lim- 
ited amount  of  fimds.  They  do  not  cover 
the  officer  who  is  killed  while  not  in  the 
line  of  duty,  and  who  does  not  have 
adequate  insui-ance  coverage  precisely 
because  of  his  line  of  duty.  And  more 
than  that,  they  cannot  give  him  the  se- 
curity and  dignity  and  feeling  of  status 
that  he  would  have  with  the  kind  of 
contractual,  businesslike,  insurance  pol- 
icies to  which  most  other  Americans 
have  easy  access.  As  one  police  chief 
said  when  he  was  asked  about  this  prob- 
lem just  the  other  day : 

As  fine  and  important  as  these  voluntary 
organizations  are  for  meeting  difficult  sltua- 
tloios,  a  policeman  does  not  really  want  to 
rely  solely  on  the  charity  and  beneflcience  of 
a  few  people  for  his  family's  security. 

In  any  event,  the  fact  that  there  are 
groups  of  citizens  who  provide  this  as- 
sistance to  the  police  cannot  obscure  the 
fact  that  the  public  as  a  whole  has  a 
responsibihty  to  law  enforcement.  If  be- 
cause of  their  occupations  and  level  of 
comioensation.  police  officers  cannot  ob- 
tain insurance  on  their  own.  then  the 
rest  of  us  who  rely  for  our  daily  security 
on  their  tireless  efforts  have  a  duty  and 
an  obligation  to  see  that  access  to  such 
coverage  is  piovided  to  them,  not  as  a 
matter  of  grace  but  as  a  matter  of  right. 

These  are  some  of  the  concerns  which 
S.  789  brought  to  mind  when  it  was 
raised  in  committee.  And  despite  the 
utility  of  this  bill,  I  was  driven  to  ask 
the  committee : 

Is  this  the  most  we  In  Congress  can  do  in 
this  field?  Can  we  not  find  something  we 
can  do  beyond  a  bill  which  will  help  only 
a  few  officers  each  year?  Why  should  our 
help  to  an  officer  and  his  family  depend  on 
the  happenstance  that  the  man  who  shoots  at 
him  has  hijacked  an  interstate  shipment 
rather  than  an  intrastate  shipment?  Isn't 
there  something  we  can  do  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding a  measure  of  security  and  protection 
for  all  police  officers  all  over  the  country? 

The  solution  seems  to  lie  in  the  bene- 
fits which  the  Federal  Government 
makes  available  to  its  employees,  includ- 
ing its  many  tens  of  thousands  of  law 
enforcement  officers.  Federal  officers, 
such  as  FBI  agents,  narcotic  agents, 
border  patrolmen,  White  House  Police, 
Park  Police.  US,  marshals,  and  so  on. 
have  veo'  easy  access  to  a  basic  degree 
of  personal  and  family  security  because 
they  are  part  of  the  Federal  employees 
group  life  insurance  plan.  This  plan 
offers  them  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
low  cost  life  insurance  coverage  as  a 
matter  of  right,  regardless  of  their  work 
assignment,  age.  health  history,  the  size 
of  their  empldyment  imit,  or  the  State 
in  which  they  live. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  can 
provide  immediate  and  substantial  sup- 
port to  local  law  enforcement  by  giving 
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ever>-  policeman  in  the  United  States 
the  same  opportunity.  I  therefore  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  798, 
which  would  add  to  the  bill  a  provision 
to  provide  for  coverage  of  State  and  local 
law  enf  ircement  officers  under  the  Gov- 
ernment employees  life  insurance  pro- 
gram. My  amendment  would  add  to  the 
list  of  eligible  participants  in  the  Fed- 
eral programs  all  State  and  local  police 
officers  in  agencies  which  choose  to  jom 
the  program.  They  would  pay  the  same 
premiums  as  Federal  en:ployees,  and  the 
cost  of  the  employer's  share  would  be 
divided  equally  between  the  local  agency 
and  the  Federal  Government.  The  ben- 
efits provided  would  be  the  same,  except 
that  the  post-retirement  free  insurance 
provisions,  which  are  not  adequately 
funded  by  premium  receipts,  would  not 
be  included. 

As  an  example  of  how  this  would 
work,  we  can  take  the  case  of  a  police- 
man earning  $7,100  a  year.  He  would  be 
entitled,  if  his  department  joined  the 
plan,  to  purchase  $8,000  worth  of  insur- 
ance with  double  indemnity  for  death  by 
accident  or  violence,  on  or  off  duty,  and 
with  coverage  for  loss  of  limbs  or  sight. 
The  cost  to  him  would  be  $52  per  year. 
His  agency  would  contribute  $13.  and 
the  Federal  Government  wotild  contrib- 
ute $13. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  it  is  a  de- 
parture from  existing  patterns  to  allow 
non-Federal  employees  to  have  access  to 
a  program  such  as  this.  And  I  know  that 
there  mlsht  be  other  ways  of  assisting 
in  providing  policemen  with  insurance— 
for  example,  by  a  direct  grant  program 
to  subsidize  employer  shares  of  locally 
organized  insurance  plans.  Yet  I  do  not 
believe  any  such  alternatives  will  meet 
the  need  soon  enough  or  well  enough. 
They  would  require  setting  up  new  pro- 
gram.'; and  plans,  the  writing  of  new  pol- 
icies, the  passage  of  new  local  laws,  and 
the  estab!i.>hment  of  new  administrative 
machinery  in  every  affected  agency,  all 
of  which  would  have  to  be  reviewed  for 
compliance  with  Federal  standards.  My 
propcsed  amendment  takes  advantage  of 
existing  law.  existing  policies,  and  exist- 
ing administrative  machinery'.  It  can  be 
instituted  and  applied  immediately.  It 
requires  and  permits  no  Federal  review 
or  oversight  of  local  action. 

And  Mr.  President,  we  have  had  full 
and  persuasive  evidence  of  the  Immedi- 
acy of  the  need  and  the  need  for  Federal 
action.  We  have  the  report  of  the  Crime 
Commission;  we  are  about  to  act  to  give 
a  different  kind  of  assistance  to  local  law 
enforcement  through  the  safe  streets 
bill :  we  have  had  police  witnesses  appear 
before  the  subcommittees  and  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee  to  stress  the  need 
for  public  support,  professional  dignity, 
and  higher  self-esteem  for  law  enforce- 
ment. We  face  a  real  crisis  of  confidence 
in  law  enforcement  in  this  Nation,  and 
this  urilque  and  extraordinary  need  calls 
for  extraordinary  action.  The  action  I 
propose  will  not  only  have  a  direct  prac- 
tical effect  for  those  policemen  who  lose 
their  lives  because  of  their  public  service, 
and  for  those  who  lose  their  lives  away 
from  their  Jobs  but  without  insurance 
protection  because  of  their  jobs  but  it  will 
also  provide  an  Immediate  boost  in  mo- 
rale for  all  police  officers.  It  will  demon- 


strate forcefully  that  we,  and  all  those 
we  represent,  have  faith  and  trust  in  our 
police,  that  we  support  them  in  their 
work  and  recognize  the  sacrifices  they 
make  for  our  safety  and  well-being. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  am  almost  embar- 
rassed to  say  that  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram to  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
comparatively  small.  There  are  about 
300.000  State  and  local  police  officers  wJio 
are  potential  beneficiaries  of  this  pro- 
gram. Even  if  all  of  them  participated — 
which  will  not  be  the  case — and  even  if 
their  average  pay  rate  is  between  $7,000 
and  $8.000 — which  it  is  not — so  that  the 
average  coverage  would  be  $8,000, 
the  maximum  cost  of  the  Federal  contri- 
bution would  be  only  300,000  times  $13. 
or  $3,900,000.  In  fact  it  will  be  much  less. 
Truly  this  is  a  bargain,  and  a  bargain  we 
cannot  and  should  not  pass  up. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  word  about  the 
possible  impact  on  the  life  insurance 
industry  of  this  proposal.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  the  primary  and  most 
significant  effect  of  the  proposal  would 
be  to  bring  into  the  life  insurance  mar- 
ket thousands  of  people  who  are  not  now 
in  it  and  to  increase  substantially  the 
coverage  of  thousands  who  already  are 
in  it  to  some  degree.  This  is  so,  first, 
because  the  program  would  be  most  at- 
tractive to  those  agencies  and  those  offi- 
cers who  will  not  or  cannot  get  ade- 
quate coverage  through  participation  in 
existing  plans,  and,  second,  because  the 
Federal  employee  group  policy  is  placed 
with  a  consortium  of  private  life  insur- 
ance companies.  Thus  by  providing  read- 
ily available  coverage  and  a  very  small 
subsidy,  the  Federal  Government  will 
actually  be  developing  many  thousands 
of  new  customers  for  the  private  irisur- 
ance  industry.  I  want  to  emphasize  again 
that  where  presently  available  group  and 
individual  policies  provide  adequate  and 
low-cost  insurance,  they  will  in  all  likeli- 
hood contine  to  be  used.  and.  if  any- 
thing, the  Federal  program  will  only 
supplement  rather  than  substitute  for 
them.  Nevertheless  for  the  future  we 
should  be  considering  ways  to  offer  in- 
centives to  police  agencies  and  insurance 
companies  to  make  available  even  more 
insurance  at  even  lower  cost  to  the  po- 
liceman. The  life  insurance  companies 
have  certainly,  in  their  most  exciting 
announcement  yesterday,  demonstrated 
clearly  that  they  are  willing  to  work  in 
the  public  interest,  and  if  in  the  next 
fow  years  they  can  develop  and  suggest 
policies  and  programs  to  supplant  the 
method  of  this  amendment,  which  pro- 
vides immediate  relief,  then  the  amend- 
ment will  certainly  have  fully  served  its 
purpose. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  express  my  re- 
gret that  I  could  not  present  this  pro- 
posal with  the  full  panoply  of  hearings 
and  reports  behind  it.  But  since  it  is 
simple  and  straightforward,  ripe,  and 
relevant,  and  does  draw  from  the  ac- 
cumulated evidence  of  many  hearings 
over  many  months,  I  think  it  merits  con- 
sideration now.  I  have  informally 
checked  with  the  relevant  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch,  and  while  they, 
of  course,  have  not  expressed  a  policy 
opinion  on  such  short  notice,  they  have 
found  no  technical,  legal,  or  constitu- 
tional barriers  to  the  amendment. 


I  should  say  that  this  proposal  has  had 
the  enthusiastic  support  and  approval  of 
everj-  police  official  and  policeman  I  have 
contacted  in  recent  weeks,  and  I  have 
received  word  from  the  Internatlcnal 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  now  in 
convention  in  Kansas  City,  expressing 
their  support  for  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discused  this 
measure  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
in  recent  days,  and  I  hope  I  have  ad- 
dressed and  answered  the  questions  he 
has  raised.  Like  many  otiaer  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  he  lias  ex- 
pres.sed  deep  interest  in,  and  general  sup- 
port for,  the  purposes  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  hopeful  that  he  will 
now  be  able  to  accept  it  as  a  product, 
derivative,  and  elaboration  of  his  bill, 
and  therefore  as  an  addition  to  it. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mv.  President,  w  11  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  raised 
a  very  meritorious  question  concerning 
the  insurance  of  our  police  officials,  in 
view  of  the  service  they  render  to  this 
country.  However.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  this  question.  I  regret  that  I  did 
not  hear  all  of  the  statement.  Does  the 
Senator's  proposal  relating  to  State, 
municipal,  and  other  officials,  cover  them 
under  the  life  insurance  program  of  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  This 
would  only  relate  to  full-time  State  and 
local  police  officers.  There  are  some 
300,000  of  them.  It  would  not  provide 
for  inclusion  in  the  Federal  employees' 
insurance  program  of  other  State  and 
local  employees  who  are  not  police 
officers. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  have  one  observa- 
tion. The  life  insurance  program  and  the 
proposals  dealing  with  Federal  employ- 
ees are  handled,  as  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  knows,  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and 
a  similar  committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  would  sincerely  question  the  advisa- 
bility of  enacting  legislation  covering 
people  in  a  profrram  that  was  enacted  for 
Federal  employees,  and  including  therein 
State  and  municipal  employees  without 
a  hearing  before  our  committee. 

I  think  the  amendment  has  great  merit 
and  I  would  help  in  getting  hearings,  but 
I  would  be  hesitant  to  step  into  a  field  I 
feel  certain  should  have  some  considera- 
tion. I  think  the  committee  itself  would 
be  somewhat  concerned  about  the  in- 
clusion of  people  outside  without  hear- 
ings. It  could  seriously  affect  the  insur- 
ance of  Federal  employees. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
I  and  other  Senators  unanimously  ap- 
proved an  increase  in  payments  to  our 
Federal  employees  which  was  \etoed  by 
the  President.  I  hope  we  can  bring  that 
bill  up  again  and  I  think  we  will  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. At  that  time  I  would  commit  my- 
self to  insist  that  the  particular  amend- 
ment be  considered.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  it  be  considered,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  afternoon  the  Sen- 
ate should  act  on  a  program  built  for 
Federal  employees  without  determining 
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how  much  effect  it  might  have  on  the 
future     benefits     that     many     persons 

receive.  ,,         . 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts understands  my  views. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
understand. 

Mr.   SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 
Mr.   KENNEDY   of   Massachusetts.  I 

yield.  ,   , 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  in  the  introduction  of  this  bUl 
(S  798)  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI.  I.  of 
course,  do  support  the  bill. 

Relatively  speaking,  with  regard  to  the 
Federal  employees  generally,  this  pro- 
posal is  really  de  minimis,  it  seems  to  me. 
The  amount  is  quite  small.  It  is  simple 
justice  to  take  care  of  those  people. 

It  is  simple  justice  to  take  care  of  the 
officers  who  have  been  injured  and  the 
families  of  officers  who  have  been  killed 
in  the  course  of  enforcing  the  Federal 
crime  laws.  Therefore,  I  am  happy  to  be 
listed  among  the  Senators  who  support 

the  bill.  ^       ,.      T 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

In  response  to  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas I  refer  to  the  •'Statement"  which  be- 
--ins  on  page  3  of  the  report  and  also  to 
the  letter  of  the  Attorney  General,  espe- 
ciallv  the  first  full  paragraph  on  page  6. 
The  Attorney  General  speaks  about  the 
interrelationship    and    interdependence 
between   Federal   law   enforcement  and 
local  law  enforcement.  It  is  because  of  a 
continuine  recognition  of  this  interrela- 
tionship and  its  importance  that  the  very 
appropriate  benefits  that  the  McClellan 
bill  provides  should  be  supplemented  by 
those  that  this  amendment  provides.  It 
seems  to  me.  as  I  have  said  earlier,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  police  officer  who  is  involved  in 
investigating  the  robbing  of  a  federally 
insured  bank,  and  a  police  officer  m  tne 
next  room  who  is  involved  in  pursuing 
the  robber  of  a  State  bank  which  has  no 
Federal   deposit   insurance.    One   officer 
would  come  under  the  benefits  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan bill;    the   other  would  be  out- 
side it.  _ 

During  the  hearing  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  on  the  riot  bill,  we  heard 
the  t.estimony  of  a  number  of  police  offi- 
cials. Although  they  did  not  testify  di- 
rectly and  specifically  on  this  proposal, 
they  certainly  communicated  strong  feel- 
ings about  the  needs  which  underlie  it. 
It  seems  to  me  that  such  testimony  is 
pertinent  and  persuasive,  although  I  do 
not  denv  the  fact  of  the  general  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  committee  that  the  Senator 
has  raised.  .„    , 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  so  that  I  might  propound 

an  inquirj'  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.   KENNEDY   of   Massachusetts.   I 

yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.   KENNEDY   of   Massachusetts.   I 

yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment has  great  merit;  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it,  when  we  consider  that  Fed- 
eral and  State  officials  engage  In  the 


same  type  of  work  and  are  confronted 
with  the  same  kind  of  dangers.  But  I 
question  seriously  entering  into  a  pro- 
gram of  this  type  without  some  consid- 
eration by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
which,  after  all.  is  responsible  for  Fed- 
eral employees,  their  retirement,  their 
insm-ance,  and  every  other  fund. 

I  have  no  problem  with  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is  trying  to  do.  In 
fact,  I  could  support  it  but  I  question 
whether  we  should  do  that  in  the  Senate 
without  a  hearing.  We  have  not  had 
heannes.  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  would 
agree  with  me.  That  is  the  only  reason, 
absolutely. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  is  the  question  I 
should  like  to  propound— with  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts— of  the  Senator  from  Kansas :  Is  it 
not  true  that  law  enforcement  officers 
are  engaeed  in  a  hazardous  occupation? 
Would  not  the  objective  of  a  hearing  be 
at  least  to  determine  what  actuarially 
sound  premiums  should  be  assessed 
against  the  reserves  that  would  have  to 
be  added  to  the  present  fund?  Would 
not  questions  of  that  kind  arise  imme- 
diately when  a  subject  like-tiiis  is  con- 
sidered? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  permit.  I  am  the 
author  of  the  life  insurance  bill  for  Fed- 
eral employees.  We  wrestled  v.ith  this 
problem  for  years,  in  order  to  get  an  ac- 
tuarial program  which  we  figured  would 
be  sound  and  the  contributions  which 
would  have  to  be  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  employees. 

I  think  we  are  operating  now,  after 
some  years  of  experience,  in  a  satisfac- 
torv  manner. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  YarboroughI  is  in  the  Chamber. 
He  and  I  worked  together  for  years  on 
this  problem.  We  feel  good  about  the  way 
,ve  have  it  working  now. 

We  tried  to  increase  the  benefits.  The 
President  determined  that  we  had  gone 
too  far.  In  his  veto  message,  he  said  that 
based  on  the  payments  we  were  making, 
the  collections  from  the  employer  and  the 
employee  were  not  sufficient  to  justify  the 
increase. 

My  onlv  concern  is  that  we  should  not 
do  anvthing  to  this  great  program  for 
Federal  employees  without  knowing  ex- 
actly viiat  we  are  doing. 

I  have  no  quarrel  v.ith  the  Senator's 
amendment.  It  has  great  merit  and  I  ad- 
mire him  for  offering  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  partly  in  an  attempt  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  leaving  undiluted 
the  benefits  for  Federal  employees,  the 
amendment  which  I  propose  does  not 
give  the  newly  eligible  participants  the 
benefit  of  what  I  understand  is  one  of 
the  most  costly  and  underfunded  aspects 
of  the  insurance  benefits:  namely,  the 
continuance  of  free  insurance  after  re- 
tirement. Instead  they  would  utilize  the 
benefit  which  allows  purchase  of  an  in- 
dividual policy  with  medical  examination 
after  retirement. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  who  reviewed  the 
proposal  from  a  technical  point  of  view 
while  I  can  understand  the  general  re- 
luctance on  their  part  to  expand  the 
scope  of  the  plan  to  make  ehgible  300.000 


additional  members  from  outside  the 
Government,  there  was  no  objection 
from  them  purely  from  a  technical  point 
of  view. 

It  would  seem  that  because  police  of- 
ficers generally  must  meet  higher  stand- 
ards for  health  than  those  which  apply 
to  a  Federal  employee,  this  would  be  one 
of  the  factors  which  would  work  to  their 
advantage,  although  clearly  there  are 
other  factors  such  as  risk,  which  might 
work  to  some  extent  to  their  disadvan- 
tage. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas IMr.  McClellan]  has  enumer- 
ated the  number  of  police  officers  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  line  of  duty  over 
the  years  and  this  is  certainly  tragic  and 
terrible.  The  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
^Arkansas,  would  certainly  be  one  step  in 
'reducing  the  impact  of  these  murders. 
But  I,  and  many  others,  do  feel  that 
there  is  more  we  can  do  to  face  up  to  the 
problem  that  our  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials are  facing.  In  view  of  the  rather 
modest  am.ounts  of  money  involved,  and 
the  rather  restrictive  nature  of  the 
amendment  itself.  I  would  hope  that  it 
might  be  considered  by  the  Senator  from 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  wi.>h  to  offer 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
amendment  is  now  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  c^erk 
will  state  the  amendment 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


On  page  4.  before  line  11.  Insert  the  desig- 
nation "Title  I." 

On  page  7,  after  line  25.  add  a  new  title 
as  follows: 

"inxE  n" 

Chapter  87  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
which  relates  to  the  Government  employees 
live  insurance  program.  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  wcrd  "and"  at  the  end 
of  section  8701(a)  (8) :  insert  the  word  "and" 
at  the  end  of  section  8701(a)  (9);  and  after 
section  8701(a)(9)  Insert  the  following  new 
subparagraph : 

"(10)  an  individual  employed  as  a  full- 
time  law  enforcement  officer  by  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof  or  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  but  only  if  such 
indivtdual's  employing  agency  has  notified 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  that  it  wishes 
to  make  the  benefits  of  this  chapter  available 
to  persons  so  employed  by  it; ". 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  sentence  at  the 
end  of  subsection  8706: 

"The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  an  employee  referred  to  in  section 
8701(e)  (10)  of  this  title." 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  of  section  8708: 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  referred 
to  in  section  8701(a)  (10)  of  this  title,  one- 
half  of  the  sum  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the  employing 
agencv  and  one-half  of  such  sx  m  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  There 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  payments 
required  to  be  made  by  It  under  this  sub- 
section." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
others  in  commending  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  with  respect 
to  his  interest  in  this  problem.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  what  he  has  offered 
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as  an  amendment  is  not  the  answer  or 
not  a  worthy  contribution  to  resolving 
some  of  the  problems  with  respect  to  law 
enforcement. 

On  its  face,  it  certainly  evidences  that, 
if  enacted.  Congress  would  be  expressimr 
an  interest  in  making  provisions  that  are 
calculated  to  benefit  law  enforcement 
officials.  It  would  certainly  strengthen 
their  morale  and  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  for  their  own  security, 
or  help  to  provide  for  their  security- 
opportunities  that  they  are  not  now  af- 
forded. 

It  is  with  some  regret — and  I  say  this 
sincerely— that  I  feel  constrained  to  op- 
pose the  adoption  of  the  amendment — 
not  necessarily  the  enactment  of  the 
amendment  or  certainly  legislation  that 
v.GuId  cari-y  out  the  objectives  of  the 
amendment.  Tins  is  a  little  complicated. 
It  is  not  as  simple  as  it  may  appear  on 
the  face  of  it. 

Of  course,  at  the  outset,  I  may  say  th^t 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  consider 
the  amendment.  I  saw  the  amendment 
for  the  first  time  at  12:30  today,  and 
since  that  time  I  have  been  occupied 
with  this  bill.  The  amendment  was  not 
presented  to  the  ommittee  when  it  was 
considering  this  bill.  No  testimony  wss 
taken  on  its  provisions,  or  the  aspects 
of  what  is  needed  in  this  field  and  what 
the  consequences  would  be,  or  what  pro- 
visions of  law  would  be  desirable. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  can  act 
judiciou.sb-  on  those  provisions  thi^ 
afternoon.  I  call  attention  to  what  the 
Attorney  General  said,  which  has  been 
referred  to  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  In  his  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Eastland,  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  on  March  7,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  bill  that  we  have  before  us. 
he  said : 

If  the  Congress — 

I  reiieat.  if  the  Congress — 
gives    favorable   conslderrxtlon    to    this    pro- 
posal.   It    should    keep    the    subject    matter 
under  study. 

He  did  not  say  Congress  ought  to  cover 
this  or  expand  it  or  go  into  the  field  of 
insurance  in  this  bill,  but  keep  the  sub- 
ject matter  under  study.  Then  he  illus- 
trates what  he  means: 

What  can  be  done  to  encourage  better  com- 
pensation and  Insurance  programs  for  all  law 
enforcement  officers? 

I  do  not  think  we  are  prepared  here 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  without  any 
hearings,  without  a  report  from  any  of 
the  agencies  involved,  to  make  a  deter- 
mination about  that  this  afternoon— 
that  is,  to  judiciously  consider  it  and  ar- 
rive at  a  proper  decision. 

He  asked  further: 

Should  programs  relating  to  Federal  law 
enforcement  officers  be  reviewed? 

I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
determine  that  here  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon. 

Should  administration  of  such  programs 
be  placed  In  the  Department  of  Labor  which 
has  broad  experience  In  their  Implementa- 
tion? 

Well,  tho.se  are  questions  that  are  to 
be  studied. 
He  goes  on  to  say: 


Is  a  more  comprehensive  program  desir- 
able for  officers  In  the  District  of  Columbia 

Police  Department? 

That  may  be  unrelated  to  what  we  are 
considering  here,  but  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral does  point  out  that  this  is  an  area 
of  probable  responsibility  to  which  the 
Congress  should  give  attention  and  to 
which  the  Federal  Goverrmient  should 
give  consideration. 

I  am  not  opposing  a  thorough  exami- 
nation into  these  problems,  but  I  do  ques- 
tion. I  do  doubt,  the  wisdom,  the  pro- 
priety and  the  advisability  of  the  Sen- 
ate's acting  on  an  amendment  which  has 
not  been  printed.  I  cannot  answer  what 
the  consequences  of  it  would  be.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity"  to  study  it.  I 
am  not,  prepared  to  support  it  as  an 
amendment  to  this  bill. 

I  suggest  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  himself  realizes 
tha:  tliis  is  not  as  simple  as  it  may  appear 
on  its  face,  because  in  his  statement  a 
few  moments  ago  he  said: 

Mr  President,  I  re.ilize  that  It  Is  a  depart!ure 
from  existing  patterns  to  allow  non-federal 
emplo;.  ees  to  have  access  to  a  program  such 
as  this. 

If  we  are  departing  from  practices,  if 
this  is  an  innovation,  and  we  are  going 
into  a  new  field  which  becomes  involved, 
I  think  it  needs  study. 

I  could  be  wrong  about  this,  but  there 
may  very  well  be  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion involved  in  this  matter.  I  would  not 
like  to  see  any  amendment  or  provision 
added  to  this  bill  this  afternoon  or  en- 
actt  d  in  ttie  bill  which  might  raise  a 
serious  constitutional  question  and  thus 
nullify  our  labors  and  our  efforts. 

This  is  a  small  bill  as  it  is.  It  Is  not 
designed  to  cover  all  these  areas.  It  was 
not  considered  for  that  purpose,  but 
there  was  an  eflort  and  a  purpose  to 
reach  out  in  an  area  which  we  could 
clearly  identify.  No  one  could  question 
its  desirabihty,  but  I  think  we  could  say 
there  was  an  obligation  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  give  recognition  to  the 
need  and  provide  some  compensation  for 
a  loss,  injury,  or  death  sustained  in  the 
performance  of  a  service  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

That  is  what  we  are  doing  here.  We  are 
not  going  beyond  that  in  this  bill.  We  are 
simply  saying  that  if  an  officer  who  Is 
an  officer  of  a  State  or  a  municipality  un- 
dertakes to  assist  in  the  appreliension  of 
someone  wlio  is  wanted  for  a  Federal 
crime,  and  in  the  course  of  performing 
tiiat  duty,  which  is  a  service  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  he  sustains  an  injury 
that  disables  him  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  or  for  an  indeterminable  duration, 
which  prevents  him  from  carrying  on  a 
gainful  occupation,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
compensation  this  bill  provides. 

If  lie  suffers  a  fatal  Injury,  then  the 
compensation  should  be  paid  to  his  sur- 
vivors. 

This  is  a  small  step.  I  do  not  think  a 
single  Member  of  the  Senate  would  vote 
against  the  passage  of  the  bill.  It  is  a 
small  st«p,  but  it  is  an  action  which 
should  be  taken,  and  I  think  it  Is  ap- 
propriate and  urgent  to  take  it  at  this 
time  when  there  is  a  need  to  strengthen 
the  morale  of  the  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials of  our  Nation.  I  would  like  to  see 
us  do  that. 


I  wish  to  say  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  that,  if  he 
will  introduce  a  bill  in  the  form  of  the 
amendment,  or  with  whatever  other  pro- 
visions he  feels  would  be  appropriate, 
and  if  that  bill  is  referred  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  then  to  the  sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  chainnan.  I 
will  assure  him  that  it  will  receive  im- 
mediate hearings. 

I  would  be  keenly  interested.  I  would 
want  to  develop  it.  Without  making  an 
all-out  commitment  of  support.  I  would 
be  interested,  and  would  wish  to  expedite 
consideration  of  it. 

If,  however,  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
were  such  as  to  require  it  to  be  referred 
to  some  other  committee,  for  example 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  then,  Mr.  President,  while  I 
would  give  any  cooperation  I  could  to 
that  committee,  the  primai-y  responsibil- 
ity, of  course,  for  processing  the  bill 
would  be  with  the  committee  having  ju- 
risdiction. 

The  question  of  constitutionality  has 
been  raised.  Under  that  procedure,  the 
subject  matter  of  the  amendment  could 
be  thoroughly  considered  when  the  bill 
was  introduced,  and  we  could  proceed 
accordingly. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
his  diligence  and  his  timely  effort  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  Senate. 
With  crime  as  prevalent  in  our  streets 
as  it  is  today,  and  more  organized  crime 
rampant  throughout  our  Nation.  I  think 
this  legislation  is  long  overdue.  I  think 
it  behooves  us  to  do  everything  possible 
to  give  encouragement  to  our  law  officer 
to  raise  the  morale  of  the  public  ser/ants 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  protection 
of  the  safety,  the  lives,  and  the  property 
of  our  citizens. 

I  am  inclined  to  support  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  ap- 
preciate the  arguments  being  made  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  tiie  com- 
mittee, and  I  can  understand  his  ration- 
ale. But  I  wish  to  say  thus:  That  if  these 
two  amendments  are  not  appended  to 
this  bill,  I  hope  in  the  future  they  will 
be  given  serious  consideration. 

I  compliment  the  Senator.  I  think  his 
committee  has  done  a  magnificent  job. 
Legislation  of  this  kind  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Again,  I  assure  my  fellow  Senators  that 
this  is  not  an  opposition  attitude.  It  Is 
not  an  obstructionist  technique  on  my 
part.  It  is  simply  trying  to  follow  what  I 
believe  is  the  proper  procedure.  And  I 
would  think,  in  all  probability,  it  may 
very  well  be  the  advisable  course,  be- 
cause if  we  load  tills  bill  down  with  these 
things  that  have  not  been  studied  and 
are  not  too  clearly  understood,  we  may 
enact  no  bill  at  all.  I  hope  we  will  not  do 
that.  After  all,  we  have  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  work  out 
some  differences  here;  and  if  we  can 
keep  this  bill  as  It  is  now,  I  think  we 
can  get  a  bill  out  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  believe  this  can  be  enacted.  I 
hope  we  can  make  that  much  progress. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  there  is  some 
risk,  and  I  do  not  say  that  just  as  an 
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argument  against  the  amendment,  but  I 
believe  that  we  would  be  incurring  some 
risk  if  we  load  this  bill  down,  now,  with 
some  things  that  have  not  been  carefully 
and  appropriately  considered  by  com- 
mittees having  the  responsibility  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
it  distinctly  understood  that  I  think  tills 
amendment  has  great  merit,  as  I  stated 
earlier.  If  called  upon  to  vote  lor  it  on 
a  rollcall  vote  this  afternoon,  I  would 
vote  for  it;  but  I  would  do  so  with  reser- 
vations, for  these  reasons: 

We  have  here  a  proposal  to  amend  a 
life  insurance  program  set  up  for  the 
benefit  of  2 ',2  niillion  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Their  Government 
has  written  that  program  for  their  pio- 
tecticn.  This,^ay  be  an  appropriate 
place  to  amend  If.  It  may  be  something 
that  we  should 'do.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  is  now  on  the  floor, 
and  may  have  some  other  ideas. 

It  is  my  personal  idea — and  I  would 
hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  agree— that  he 
should  withdraw  this  amendment,  with 
some  assurance  from  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  from  me.  a  minor 
member  of  the  committee,  that  we  will 
give  consideration  to  it  later. 

I  think  every  Senator  will  agree  that 
these  officers,  State  patrolmen,  and 
others,  who  are  rendering  this  service 
do  stand  in  practically  the  same  posi- 
tion as  Federal  officials,  and  might  well 
be  siven  some  consideration  cf  this  type. 
But.  once  again,  we  have  an  obhgation 
to  protect  first  the  2 ',2  million  Federal 
employees  for  whom  we  wrote  this  in- 
sui-ance;  and  I  would  not  wish  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  in  any  way  endanger 
that,  despite  my  willingness  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  help  the  people  who  are 
pursuing  this  work  in  this  dangerous 
capacity. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  be  willing  to  with- 
draw his  amendment,  with  at  least  the 
assurance  of  a  minor  member  of  tlie 
committee  that  we  will  give  some  con- 
sideration to  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  add  this:  Frankly,  I  feel 
favorable  toward  what,  as  I  understand 
it  as  of  now,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  trying  to  do.  With  a  Uttle 
opportunity  to  study  it  in  the  form  of  a 
bill,  an  opportunity  to  consider  it.  I  think 
I  would  very  probably  seek  the  privilege 
of  being  a  cosponsor;  because  I  am  not 
opposed  to  it.  I  am  not  sayhig  it  is  not 
good.  I  am  not  saying  I  know  it  will  not 
work  on  this  bill;  but  I  think  we  are 
taking  a  chance,  and  an  unnecessary 
chance,  and  that  we  have  available  a 
better  procedure. 

I  think  propriety  calls  for  full  consid- 
eration of  it  in  due  legislative  process.  I 
believe  that  is  vital,  and  I  urge  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts  to  join  us,  and  let 
us  pursue  that  couise. 

When  the  bill  is  introduced,  as  I  have 
stated,  it  may  very  well  go  to  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  But 
if  it  does  come  to  our  committee,  I  can 
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assure  my  friend  from  Massachusetts 
and  every  other  Senator  who  is  inter- 
ested that  it  will  receive  expeditious  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield, 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  first  of  all,  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas for  his  comments.  I  think  every 
one  of  us  knows  that  the  wliole  genesis 
of  this  idea  was  in  the  work  and  the 
dedicated  effort  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Just  to  review  the  background  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  I  remind 
him  that  I  did  bring  this  matter  up  in 
our  final  meeting  of  the  full  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  At  that  time,  I  did  not 
have  the  amendment  itself  printed  out, 
and  was  only  able  to  sketch  it  out  for 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas;  and  so  I 
recognize  full  well  that  lie  has  not  had 
the  chance  to  give  it  the  kind  of  thor- 
ough consideration  that  a  proposal  of 
this  nature  should  ordinarily  be  given. 
At  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal objections  raised  to  tliis  proposal,  as 
I  remember  it,  was  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality. 

Li  the  meantime,  since  our  last  meet- 
ing, I  have  had  a  chance  to  consult  in- 
formally with  the  Department  of  Justice 
Oil  tills  question.  One  high  official  was 
willing  to  be  quoted  as  saying  tliat  he 
personally  tnought  it  was  "not  even  open 
to  serious  question,"  that  the  proposal 
was  constitutional.  Right  offhand  he 
was  able  to  cite  many  programs  through 
wiiicli  tlie  Federal  Government  directly 
a.ssists  or  funds  the  efforts  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies  outside  tne  Federal 
Government,  such  as  the  FBI  National 
Academy,  the  Treasury  Department  Law 
Enforcement  School,  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center,  and  other  vital  FBI 
assistance  to  local  law  enforcement,  and 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act. 
Under  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  and  under  the  proposed  Safe  Streets 
Act  the  United  States  can  contribute  di 


tion  of  this  need  and  his  effort  to  take 
the  first  step  to  meet  it. 

I  do  feel  that  this  is  a  rather  simple 
means  of  meeting  a  vital  need.  I  think 
tliat,  although  there  have  not  been  spe- 
cific hearings  on  this  proposal  as  such, 
if  the  amendment  were  accepted  now,  we 
would  have  time  to  review  the  program 
in  detail  with  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion prior  to  the  time  of  its  considera- 
tion by  the  conference  committee.  Since 
there  is  no  proposal  similar  to  tills  one  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  it  would  be 
a  topic  for  consideration  in  conference. 
We  would  have  a  chance  to  review  it  and 
perfect  it,  and  if  for  some  reason  we  ran 
into  extraordinary  obstacles,  I  could  tm- 
derstand  if  it  were  receded  from  in  the 
conference  committee. 

But  nevertheless,  though  I  wotild  like 
to  see  the  matter  considered  now,  I  am 
heavily  persuaded  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  C.\rlson], 
vtho  has  expressed  a  high  degree  of  sym- 
pathy for  this  proposal,  and  would  be  for 
it  today,  but  who  believes  strongly  that  it 
should  be  reviewed  first  in  the  Post  Office 
and  Ci\1l  Service  Committee. 

I  have  not  had  the  chance  this  after- 
noon to  talk  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa IMr.  Monuoney]  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  tliat  committee,  concerning  this 
proposal  except  in  a  very  sketchy  way. 

It  is  still  imclear  to  me  whether  the 
measure  would  go  to  that  committee  or 
to  the  committee  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan],  However,  with  the  assurance 
of  support  for  the  idea  and  concept  of 
this  measure  that  has  been  expressed  by 
both  Senators  McClell.an  and  Carlson, 
and  the  interest  that  has  been  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  I  am 
prepared  to  withdraw  the  amendment, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  would 
have  a  chance  to  consult  with  these  Sen- 
ators to  see  if  we  can  achieve  the  objec- 
tives proposed  in  my  amendment  in  a 
cooperative,  constructive,  and  expedited 
way,  and  with  the  further  hope  that  I 
would  have  their  support  when  I  intro- 
duce this  program  as  a  separate  bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 


rectly  to  the  salaries  and  other  costs  of    tinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
local  officers.  There  are  many  ether  fields,     '""     "  " 

like  that  of  State  unemployment  pro- 
grams and  employment  offices  where  the 
Federal  Government  takes  on  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  State  and  local  pro- 
grams. So  I  would  hope  that  any  such 
doubts  that  any  Senator  might  have  had 
on  the  matter  can  be  dispelled  here  and 
now. 

As  I  mentioned  before.  I  introduced 
this  amendment  because  I  felt  that  there 
was  a  dramatic  need  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarj'  during  the  course 
of  a  host  of  hearings,  in  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  was  a  participant,  on 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  and  the  antiriot 
bills,  throughout  which  we  were  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  critical  needs 
that  existed  for  the  protection  and  sup- 


has  demonstrated  by  his  action  here  this 
afternoon  that  he  is  truly  a  statesman. 
He  has  offered  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, so  that  it  may  have  further  study. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  is  a  meritorious  amend- 
ment. I  assure  him,  as  I  did  earlier,  that 
from  my  standpoint  I  will  do  everything 
I  can  to  see  that  his  amendment  is  given 
consideration  in  a  hearing. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
I  will  cooperate  as  much  as  I  can  to  see 
that  the  matter  is  expedited. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  performed  a 
veiT  fine  service  here  today  by  offering 
his  amendment  and  discussing  it,  and 
pointing  up  the  need  of  alerting  the 
Senate  to  its  responsibility  in  this  field. 

I  hope  that,  when  the  Senator  drafts 


port  of  law  enforcement  persoimel.  It    his  bill,  he  will  give  me  the  opportunity 

was  for  that  reason  that  this  program 

was  developed  and  proposed,   to  meet 

what  I  think  remains  an  extraordinary 

need.  I  certainly  take  my  hat  off  to  the 

Senator  from  Arkansjis  for  his  recogni- 


to  see  the  bill  and  that  he  will  afford 
me  the  privilege  of  cosponsoring  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
deeply  regret  that  I  was  not  present  In 
the    Chamber    when    the    Senator    was 
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sketching  the  proposed  coverage  of  the 
local  law  enforcement  officers  under  the 
general  Federal  employee  Insurance  plan. 

I  do  know  that  he  speaks  of  a  situa- 
tion that  needs  attention  because  of  the 
gross  uudercoverage  or  lack  of  protection 
afforded  t3  many  of  our  peace  officers 
who  hel;j  keep  our  cities  and  smaller 
towns  and  counties  safe  from  degrada- 
tion by  criminals. 

The  problem  is  a  very  serious  problem, 
as  the  Senator  knows.  It  will  require  a 
great  deal  of  study  to  determine  whether 
it  would  be  propitious  to  place  this  un- 
der the  federal  system  without  our  hav- 
ing control  of  the  number  of  police  ofB- 
cers  or  their  salaries  or  the  benefits  they 
receive  through  the  years,  either  while 
they  are  on  the  job  cr  after  they  have 

retired.  ,  ^     r    , 

It  is  hard  to  say.  However.  I  do  feel 
that  it  would  be  very  wise  to  go  into 
this  matter  further.  ar>d  at  a  time  when 
the  Senator  has  formulated  these  ideas 
in  the  form  of  a  bill,  we  can  have  hear- 
ings at  which  those  who  are  interested 
can  appear  and  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee. . 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  action  oi 
the  Senator  in  withdrawing  his  amend- 
ment. ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  withdraw 
hi.s  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  798,  I  rise  to  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr  President,  after  years  and  years 
of  rampantly  increasing  crime  rates,  we 
must  all  agree  that  crime  constitutes  one 
of  our  Nation's  most  serious  domestic 
problems.  Statistics  available  from  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  indicate 
that  this  problem  is  growing  worse.  For 
example,  serious  crimes  throughout  the 
United  States  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1967  increased  20  percent  over  the  same 
period  last  year  and  nowhere  is  the  end 
in  sight. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  problem 
of  Increasing  crime  is  Intimately  related 
to  the  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement 
and  today  we  are  considering  a  bill. 
S.  798,  which  gives  us  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity' to  take  a  significant  step  in  up- 
grading law  enforcement  activities. 

Because  of  the  realization  that  we 
must  be  able  to  call  upon  the  most  tal- 
ented young  men  in  our  Nation  to  com- 
bat crime  effectively,  it  must  follow  that 
poor  pay  and  job  benefits  for  the  men 
charged  with  enforcing  the  law  is  a 
luxury  we  can  no  longer  afford.  We  must 
attract  the  most  capable  young  men  to 
law  enforcement  as  a  profession  and  be 
willing  to  reward  them  at  a  level  com- 
mensurate with  their  ability  and  educa- 
tion. 

I  have  long  felt  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  local  communities  to  raise  police- 
men's salaries  and  job  benefits  so  that 
they  might  become  competitive  with 
other  professional  levels.  Along  this  same 
line,  the  bill  we  are  considering  today, 
S.  798,  is  designed  to  ease  the  financial 
burden  of  these  local  police  families  af- 
fected by  injury  or  death  resulting  from 


local  police  enforcing  the  Federal  laws. 
The  local  law  enforcement  officer  is 
charged  with  enforcing.  Federal,  State, 
and  local  laws  and  I  feel  that  they  should 
receive  some  measure  of  support  from 
the  Federal  level  for  their  activities.  S. 
798  would  provide  a  benefit  of  $250  per 
month  for  99  months  to  the  officer  or  his 
family  if  the  officer  was  killed  or  disabled 
while  enforcing  the  Federal  criminal  law. 

S.  798  presents  Congress  with  its  first 
opportunity  to  express  appreciation  in  a 
concrete  way  to  some  400.000  policemen 
for  a  job  well  done  in  law  enforcement. 
As  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  stated,  this  bill  grants  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  give  "appropriate  rec- 
ognition of  the  contributions  made  by 
local  forces."  The  activities  of  local  police 
In  enforcing  all  of  the  laws  of  the  land 
supplements  the  efforts  of  Federal  agents 
and  thus  makes  possible  "a  greatly  re- 
duced Federal  force.  Therefore,  Congress 
has  a  clear-cut  obligation  to  recognize 
this  contribution  that  our  local  police- 
men are  making  in  enforcing  Federal 
laws  and  providing  for  the  safety  of  our 
land. 

The  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Report  shows 
an  average  of  335  local  police  officers 
killed  in  the  lines  of  duty  in  the  7-year 
period  of  1960-66.  Of  these,  16  died  as  a 
result  of  enforcing  the  Federal  laws.  Also, 
in  this  7-year  period  it  is  estimated  that 
there  would  be  an  average  of  some  96 
local  police  officers  totally  disabled  while 
enforcing  Federal  laws.  Mam-  of  these 
men  come  from  small  towns  where  only 
one  to  three  policemen  are  (employed. 
Such  a  small  town  force  woikd  not  be 
able  to  afford  a  costly  compensation  pro- 
gram for  death  of  or  injuries  to  their 
policemen.  Thus,  the  financial  picture  is 
bleak  in  the  event  of  a  catastrophe  and, 
these  facts  are  certainly  a  deterrent  to 
police  recruitment. 

Also,  because  of  risks  inherent  in  their 
activities,  the  insurance  of  police  officers 
places  a  protection  plan  burden  on  the 
police  profession.  The  average  worker 
pays  $19.80  per  month  for  $5,000  life 
insurance  plus  $1,000  for  his  wife  and 
each  child.  For  that  same  $19.80  monthly 
premium  the  police  officer  gets  only 
$3,000  coverage  because  of  his  hazardous 
occupation.  Thus,  we  find  the  average 
policeman  without  adequate  Insurance 
protection  for  himself  and  his  family. 
S.  798  is  designed  to  deal  with  this 
inequity. 

The  desire  for  more  effective  law  en- 
forcement by  the  American  people  and 
an  increase  in  police  personnel  can  be 
realistically  expressed  through  the  Con- 
gress by  the  enactment  of  S.  798,  and  I 
urgently  hope  the  Senate  will  act  favor- 
ably on  this  bill. 

AMEfTOMENT    NO.    311 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No  311. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 


amendment,  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  12,  inxmedlately  after  "Sec- 
tion  1.".  Insert  the  subsection  designation 

••(a)". 

On  page  4,  line  17,  Immediately  after 
"United  States.",  add  the  following  phrase: 
"or  his  lawful  prevention  of,  or  lawful  at- 
tempt to  prevent,  the  commission  of  a  crime 
against  the  United  States,". 

On  page  4,  after  line  24,  Insert  the  follow 
Ing  new  subsection : 

"(b)  If  a  local  law  enforcement  agencj 
s.'itlsfies  the  Attorney  General  that  the  death 
or  disabling  injury  of  a  citizen  resulted  from 
his  lawful  apprehension  of,  lawful  attempt 
to  apprehend,  or  lawful  assistance  rendered 
to  a  local  law  enforcement  officer  for  the  ap- 
prehension of.  any  person  for  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  against  the  United  States,  or 
his  lawful  preventon  of.  or  lawful  attempt 
to  prevent,  the  commission  of  a  crime  against 
the  United  States,  then  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  pay  the  disabled  citizen  or  the 
.':urvlvor  of  such  citizen  (referred  to  In  this 
Act  as  the  'qualifying  citizen')  the  compen- 
sation provided  in  section  2.  Compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  the  disabled  citizen  or  stir- 
vlvor  of  such  qualifying  citizen  where  the 
individual  apprehended  or  attempted  to  be 
apprehended  is  wanted  for  both  a  Federal 
and  a  State  or  local  crime." 

On  page  5.  line  3,  strike  out  "disabled  of- 
ficer", and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "qualifying 
officer,  a  qualifying  citizen,". 

On  page  5.  line  5,  Immediately  aft*r 
"qualifying  officer".  Insert  "or  qualifying 
citizen". 

On  page  5.  line  14,  Immediately  after  "of- 
ficer". Insert  "or  citizen". 

On  page  5,  line  22,  immediately  after 
"qualifying  officer",  insert  "or  a  qualifying 
citizen". 

On  page  5.  line  23,  immediately  after  "dis- 
abled officer",  insert  "or  disabled  citizen". 

On  page  5,  line  24.  immediately  after 
"qualifying  officer".  Insert  "or  a  qualifying 
citizen". 

On  page  6.  between  lines  11  and  12.  in- 
sert the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  'local  law  enforcement  agency'  means 
a  law  enforcement  agency  of  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

On  page  6,  line  12,  strike  out  "(1)",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  6.  line  16,  strike  out  "(2)",  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  6,  line  19,  strike  out  "(3)",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

On  page  6.  line  21,  strike  out  "(4)",  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  ( 5 )  ". 

On  page  6,  line  22,  immediately  after 
"qualifying  officer",  insert  "or  a  qualifying 
citizen". 

On  page  7,  line  3,  strike  out  "(5)",  and 
ln.=^ert  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

On  page  7.  line  8,  strike  out  "(6)",  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(7)". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
provide  compensation  for  totally  disabled 
local  law  enforcement  officers  or  citizens,  or 
survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers  or 
citizens,  killed  or  disabled  while  apprehend- 
ing persons  suspected  of  committing  Fed- 
eral crimes." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  "Good  Samaritan"  amendment. 
It  is  limited  in  scope.  It  does  not  change 
the  nature  of  the  pending  bill.  It  raises 
no  constitutional  question.  It  would  re- 
quire no  possible  referral  to  any  other 
committee. 

The  amendment  is  in  the  main  stream 
of  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  senior 
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Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellan] 
for  his  sponsorship  of  the  bill.  The  bill  is 
an  entirely  just  and  logical  proposal.  I 
support  it  wiioleheartedly. 

Congress  has  established  whole  cate- 
gories of  offenses  against  Federal  crim- 
inal law  such  as  kidnaping,  robbery  of 
national  banks,  taking  stolen  automo- 
biles across  State  lines  for  which  the  en- 
forcement and  apprehension  of  the 
criminals  falls  in  great  part  upon  local 
law  enforcement  officers.  Since  we  ask 
them  to  expose  them:,,ehes  to  the  dangers 
of  enforcing  Federal  law,  it  is  only  just 
that  we  should  compensate  them  as 
though  they  w(?re  Federal  officers  should 
they  sustain  injury  or  death  in  the  per- 
formance .;f  these  duties. 

This  obligation  to  compensate  certain 
victims  of  crime  is  an  a.spect  of  my  pro- 
posal to  compensate  all  injured  victims  of 
crime  tliat  I  approve. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas knows  from  my  testimony  before 
his  subcommittee.  I  advocated  a  program 
in  my  bill,  S.  646.  to  compensate  victims 
of  crime  who  suffer  death  or  bodily 
injury. 

xMy  proposal  in  that  bill  extended  only 
to  those  areas  in  which  there  is  general 
Federal  police  jurisdiction  and  responsi- 
bility, such  as  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  pending  bill  takes  a  different  but 
no  less  valid  approach  to  the  jurisdic- 
tional question  by  pinning  the  necessary 
Federal  interest  on  the  commission  of 
an  offeiise  under  Federal  criminal  law. 

The  question  that  I  raise  here  regard- 
ing the  pending  bill  concerns  its  ade- 
quacy to  provide  benefits  to  all  classes  of 
persons  who  logically  should  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  humanitarian  proposal. 

My  amendment  would  complete  the 
coverage  of  the  bill  in  two  respects.  It 
would  not  change  the  thrust  or  purpose 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  as  reported  provides  compen- 
sation only  for  those  killed  or  injured 
while  apprehending  a  criminal. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  language  as 
drafted  would  limit  the  application  of  the 
bill  to  those  suffering  injury  after  the 
criminal  action  had  been  completed.  A 
clear-cut  case  deserving  benefits  is  pre- 
sented when  an  officer  is  attempting  to 
prevent  a  crime  but  may  not  be  in  the 
process  of  actually  apprehending  a  per- 
son for  the  commission  of  a  crime  against 
the  United  States. 

He  moves  in  to  stop  a  crime  before  it  is 
committed.  For  instance,  a  city  police- 
man may  be  standing  outside  a  national 
bank  and  may  attempt  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  a  man  holding  a  revolver.  If 
the  policeman  is  then  injured,  does  his 
case  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  bill?  I 
believe  it  should  be  clearly  stated. 

So  my  amendment  has  two  facets: 
First,  it  would  add  to  section  1  of  S.  798 
the  phrase  "or  his  lawful  prevention  of, 
or  lawful  attempt  to  prevent,  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  against  the  United 
States." 

It  w-ould  merely  add  this  language  on 
page  4.  line  17,  after  the  words  "United 
States":  "or  his  lawful  prevention  of,  or 
lawful  attempt  to  prevent,  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  against  the  United 
States." 

It  applies  to  the  policeman  shot  down 
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when  he  tries  to  halt  a  man  starting  into 
a  bank  with  a  pistol  and  tries  to  prevent 
what  looks  like  a  crime,  rather  than  wait- 
ing and  trying  to  apprehend  the  criminal 
after  a  crime.  The  first  part  of  my 
amendment  would  apply  only  to  that 
situation. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
prevention  of  Federal  crimes  should  be 
recognized  as  being  of  as  great  benefit 
to  society  as  the  apprehension  of  the 
criminal  after   the   criine. 

In  the  second  category,  my  amend- 
mcni  would  add  to  the  State  or  local 
law  enforcement  officers  proposed  to  be 
benefited  by  the  bill  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen who  might  be  injured  while  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  a  Federal  crime  or  to 
arrest  a  criir.iniil. 

We  ha\e  all  been  shocked  in  recent 
years  by  reported  iriotances  in  which 
scores  of  citizens  stood  aloof  while  a 
crime  was  being  committed  in  their  pres- 
ence. Even  more  shocking  liave  been  the 
cases  where  a  citizen  attempting  to  pre- 
vent a  crime  or  stop  a  criminal  has  been 
killed  or  injured,  and  no  local  compensa- 
tion could  be  provided  for  him  or  his 
family  by  what  should  have  been  a  grate- 
ful goveriiment. 

For  the  all-too-rare  citizen  who  might 
place  himself  in  a  position  of  peril  dui'- 
ing  the  commission  of  a  Federal  crime, 
our  Government  should  be  no  less  will- 
ing to  compensate  for  his  injuries  than 
in  the  case  of  the  State  or  local  law  en- 
forcement officer. 

Indeed,  the  citizen  who  volunteers  to 
assist  in  law  enforcement  may  be  even 
more  deserving  of  special  consideration 
than  the  ixilice  officer,  and  is  less  likely 
to  be  covered  by  an  adequate  existing 
compensation  plan. 

Let  me  point  out  that  police  officers 
have  police  retirement  plans  that  are  of- 
ten wholly  inadequate,  as  shown  in  the 
fine  report  filed  with  this  bill.  So  we  pass 
this  bill  today  to  help  out.  But  what  of 
the  private  citizen  who  moves  in  when 
the  police  officer  calls  for  help?  I  should 
like  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas to  consider  this.  Suppose  the 
police  officer  calls  for  help.  We  know 
what  has  happened.  Most  people  stand 
by. 

Suppose  a  courageous,  good  Samari- 
tan moves  in  and  is  shot?  There  are  far 
fewer  of  these  people  than  the  number  of 
policemen  covered  in  the  bill. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to 
accept  this  modest  amendment.  These 
people  should  be  rewarded  for  being 
courageous  and  bold  and  compassionate 
enough  to  try  to  help  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime.  My  proposed  amend- 
ment would  extend  the  benefits  of  this 
compensation  to  the  citizen  who  pre- 
vents a  Federal  crime  or  apprehends  one 
who  has  committed  a  crime.  The  amend- 
ment   would    assure    compensation    for 


pose  in  this  bill  to  protect  people  who 
aid  a  Federal  officer  in  the  prevention 
of  the  commission  of  a  crime?  That  Is 
the  purpose  of  the  bUl,  I  take  it. 

Now,  it  is  said,  "We  will  help  him  only 
if  he  has  a  commission  from  a  State,  a 
county,  a  precinct:  if  he  is  a  constable, 
a  city  officer,  a  poUce  officer,  a  sheriff,  a 
deputy  sheriff,  a  State  highway  patrol- 
man. We  will  protect  the  people  who 
help  the  Federal  officer  enforce  the 
criminal  statutes  only  if  he  has  com- 
missioned status." 

We  know  that  any  citizen  has  a  right 
to  arrest  a  person  committing  a  crime, 
under  the  general  criminal  law  of  this 
Nation  which  has  been  handed  down 
through  the  cormnon  law  of  England. 
But  few  ever  accept  that  responsibility. 
Why?  Because  they  are  unarmed.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  carrj'  arms.  They  have 
no  protection  if  they  are  killed.  A  police 
officer  who  is  killed  has  some  protection 
for  his  family. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  not 
change  the  nature  of  the  bill.  I  appeal 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  accept 
the  amendment  and  take  it  to  confer- 
ence. The  number  of  good  Samaritans  is 
far  less  than  the  number  of  police  offi- 
cers w-ho  would  be  affected.  It  would  of- 
fer protection  for  the  few  brave  souls 
who  do  assist.  It  would  be  encourage- 
ment to  the  body  politic  to  be  aroused 
and  to  help  the  police. 

I  recall  that  in  1922,  when  I  was  in 
my  teens  and  was  working  on  board  a 
ship  at  sea.  we  docked  in  London  for  a 
few  days.  An  Engli-sh  officer  v.-as  assassi- 
nated there  at  that  time.  The  assassins 
fled  down  the  street.  The  police  were  un- 
armed at  that  time,  and  four  police  of- 
ficers were  shot  down.  Outraged  citizens, 
without  weapons,  ran  those  criminals 
down  and  caught  them  barehanded. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  clipping  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  August  25,  which 
reads  as  follows: 
B.-HNK    WrLL    Employ    Gun-Totinc    Tellers 

San  Psancisco.  A^jcrust  24.— The  first  class 
of  gun-totlng  tellers  has  been  graduated  by 
the  Bank  of  America.  Tliey  are  nine  San 
Francisco  policemen  who  have  taken  moon- 
lighting jobs  In  the  banks. 

"I  know  that  policemen  have  to  supple- 
ment their  Income  with  part-time  Jobs."  said 
bank  vice  president  Alfred  R.  Zip.  "Meet  teU- 
ers  are  women,  and  just  the  presence  of  a 
man  around  the  place  does  a  lot  of  good." 

The  policemen  will  not  wear  uniforms 
while  behind  the  tellers'  cages.  However,  they 
are  required  by  department  regulations  to 
carry  their  guns  at  all  times,  on  duty  or  off. 

That  illustrates  the  growing  problem 
of  law  enforcement. 

Suppose  a  teller  had  a  gun  and  was 
not  a  pohceman  off  duty?  Is  the  police- 
man off  duty  to  be  covered  when  he  is 
being  paid  as  a  teller?  Is  there  a  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  a  teller  who  has 
a  gun  and  is  not  a  policeman  and  the 


anyone  killed  or  iniured  in  enforcing»  policeman  who  is  off  duty?  Questions  of 
the  Federal  criminal  statutes.  I  believei  interpretation  like  this  would  be  avoided 
we  have  a  clear  responsibility  to  those 
who  place  themselves  in  peril  to  assure 
a  security  from  criminal  action  for  the 
remainder  of  society.  It  is  a  needed  step 
toward  doing  justice  to  all  those  suffer- 
ing injury  from  crime  in  our  society. 

I  ask  this  question  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas:  Is  It  his  pur- 


under  my  amendment,  which  would 
cover  them  all. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  en- 
courage help  by  the  people  themselves  in 
law  enforcement.  The  growth  of  crime 
is  so  overwhelming  in  this  country  that 
it  is  tearing  down  society  Itself. 

The    uncompensated    volunteer,    the 
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person  with  no  compensation,  no  work- 
men's compensation,  no  police  pension 
plan,  who  comes  In.  out  of  his  high  sense 
of  duty  as  a  citizen,  to  try  to  stop  crime 
should  be  Included  under  this  bill. 

Unlike  the  insurance  amendment  that 
was  offered,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  not  change  any  other  Federal  law. 
It  would  add  no  great  cost. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
fight  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
waged  for  law  enforcement.  I  know  of 
his  experience  as  a  prosecuting  officer 
in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  which  adjoins 
my  home  State  of  Texas.  I  know  of  his 
great  competence  there  in  law  enforce- 
ment before  he  began  his  service  in  the 
Senate. 

Let  me  point  out  that  it  should  be 
more  important  to  provide  Incentives  to 
prevent  crime  than  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  person  for  a  crime  already 
committed. 

That  is  the  first  part  of  my  amend- 
ment. Even  if  it  remains  limited  to  offi- 
cers, we  should  provide  the  same  re- 
wards to  the  family  if  he  is  killed  while 
trying  to  prevent  a  crime  as  are  pro- 
vided If  he  is  killed  while  tr>-ing  to  ap- 
prehend a  criminal. 

If  the  law  applies  only  to  capture,  it 
could  foster  a  let-it-be-done-first  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  police  officers.  It 
could  be  that  they  would  be  reluctant 
to  act  first  Let  him  walk  in.  and  then 
take  your  sr^in  out  and  try  to  catch  htm. 

Crime  has  grown  so  much  that  many 
banks  have  hired  guards  who  wear  uni- 
forms. They  are  not  legally  officers,  un- 
less they  get  a  special  deputy's  commis- 
sion of  some  kind.  They  carry  arms.  They 
have  a  serious  responsibility  In  enforc- 
ing laws  against  robbing  national  banks. 
They  would  be  covered  in  the  bill  if  my 
proposed  amendment  is  accepted,  but 
not  in  the  original  form.  They  should  be 
covered,  also.  They  work  in  a  dangerous 
situation.  They  carry  arms  and  wear  a 
type  of  uniform.  Under  the  pending  bill, 
they  would  not  be  compensated. 

The  average  citizen  Is  deterred  from 
helping  to  prevent  a  crime  or  helping 
an  officer  arrest  a  criminal.  Why,  when 
a  police  officer  calls  for  help,  do  people 
stand  by  and  look  on?  Because,  they  have 
no  protection.  They  think  of  their  wives 
and  children  who  might  be  left  penni. 
less.  They  have  no  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. 

When  there  Is  a  robbery  or  crime  think 
of  the  situation  when  a  car  is  com- 
mandeered by  the  police  and  the  driver 
is  told.  "Chase  that  man.'  He  chases  the 
man  and  If  there  is  some  violence  and  the 
driver  of  the  car  is  injured  he  is  not 
compensated.  Even  If  my  amendment 
were  accepted  he  would  not  be  compen- 
sated for  the  car  but  only  for  personal 
injuries. 

A  citizen  might  face  the  alternative 
of  helping  to  chase  a  criminal  or  the  loss 
of  his  abilities  to  support  his  family,  and 
perhaps  the  workmen's  compensation  law 
would  not  provide:  or  if  he  were  injured 
he  could  not  come  imder  the  existing 
compensation  law. 

If  we  compensate  someone  for  injury 
received  In  line  of  duty,  as  is  provided  in 
the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
It  seems  to  me  it  should  be  more  im- 
portant to  compensate  someone  who  is 


injured  who  went  beyond  the  call  of  duty, 
where  he  had  no  duty.  The  private  citizen 
who  is  standing  there  goes  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  to  help  enforce  the  laws  of 
his  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  the  author  of  the 
bill,  that  this  is  a  modest  amendment  in 
cost.  Even  among  all  police  officers  killed 
"or  injured  the  report  shows  a  limited 
number  who  were  enforcing  Federal 
criminal  laws.  The  number  of  good 
Samaritans  would  be  even  smaller.  The 
cost  would  be  small.  Think  of  the  small 
number  of  people  who  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  palice  This  would  encourage  more 
people  to  stand  up  with  the  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  side  with  them  against 
the  forces  of  destruction  of  society  and 
thereby  help  to  maintain  law  and  order 
in  this  country. 

Pases  2  and  3  of  the  report  indicate 
the  number  of  police  officers  killed  dur- 
ing the  period  1960-65,  how  many  were 
local  policemen  in  the  enforcement  of 
Federal  laws  of  the  country?  It  shows 
that  278  police  officers  were  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty,  but  only  13  were  local  police- 
men killed"  as  a  result  of  attempting  to 
enforce  Federal  law.  The  number  of  good 
Samaritans  would  not  be  more:  it  would 
be  less. 

This  bill,  if  my  amendment  is  accepted, 
extends  the  protection  to  all  people  who 
help  Federal  officers  enforce  the  law.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  bill  of  the  distin- 
g^uished  Senator  from  Arkansas  narrowly 
defines  a  special  class  and  makes  a  class 
distinction.  I  think  it  should  be  that 
every  American  citizen  who  helps  a  Fed- 
eral officer  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
.should  receive  compensation  If  injured, 
but  the  bill  does  not  so  provide  unless 
they  are  in  this  special  class.  My  pro- 
posal is  more  rational  and  reasonable. 

First,  my  proposal  would  provide  that 
if  a  person  stepped  in  to  help  the  Fed- 
eral officer  and  that  person  gets  shot 
down,  we  will  take  care  of  his  widow  and 
children  The  bill  of  the  Senator  pro- 
vide.s  that  we  will  only  help  if  that  per- 
son belongs  to  this  special  category  of 
people,  such  as  the  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff, 
constable.  State  trooper,  ranger,  and  so 
forth;  the  person  would  have  to  be  in  a 
special  category.  My  proposal  is  that  any 
American  who  responds  to  help  enforce 
the  Federal  law  should  have  special 
treatment.  I  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  my  amendment 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  bill  to 
ipply  to  every  American,  but  I  bring  in 
fewer  people,  more  than  would  be 
brought  in  under  his  original  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastoreI  wanted  to  speak  on 
this  matter.  I  ask  unaiiimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  PastoreI  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  my  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Ty- 
-i-:gs  in  the  chain  .  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator 
f'-om  Rhode  Island  had  asked  that  I  add 
his  name  as  a  cosponsor  before  he  left. 
He  had  planned  to  be  here  but  he  had  to 
tr-^vp  He  wa5  sorry  that  we  did  not 
complete  action  on  the  flood  insurance 
bin  so  that  he  would  be  here  for  this 
amendment. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  informed  that 
California  has  such  a  law  now  so  it  is 
not  entirely  new.  I  again  appeal  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  accept  the 
amendment,  or  to  take  it  to  conference 
to  see  what  might  be  done.  I  do  not 
desire  to  load  the  bill  down  and  kill  the 
bill.  I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  taken 
to  conference;  if  it  dees  not  endanger 
the  bill  let  us  give  equal  treatment  to  all 
of  the  people  who  come  to  the  aid  of  law 
enforcement  officials. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  any 
proposal  that  gives  promise  of  aiding  in 
the  law  enforcement  in  this  country,  or 
of  improving  law  enforcement,  or  re- 
warding those  for  injury  or  losses  that 
occur  by  reason  of  crime,  have  a  strong 
and  almost  compelling  appeal  to  me  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  we  can  overempha- 
size the  critical  condition  that  prevails 
in  America  today.  The  situation  is  grow- 
ing graver  all  the  time  with  respect  to 
instances  of  serious  crime  that  are  being 
committed. 

I  make  some  public  addresses.  I  have 
been  pointing  out  for  the  last  4  years 
that  the  present  increase  of  crime  cannot 
continue  and  this  country  survive.  No 
society  can  survive  the  assaults — the 
magnitude  of  assaults  which  are  now 
being  made  on  our  society  by  the  crimi- 
nal element.  No  government  can  pre- 
serve its  sovereignty  if  crime  continues 
to  rise  at  the  rate  it  has  in  the  past  few 
years.  We  are  marching  toward  chaos 
and  toward  anarchy  and  it  has  to  be 
stopped. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  care  how 
much  you  work  on  a  bill,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  always  someone  who  can  make 
a  suggestion  that  is  helpful.  I  think  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  has 
made  one  suggestion  here  that  would 
strengthen  the  bill.  I  am  not  now  dis- 
paraging the  other  proposal  that  he  has 
made,  but  I  want  to  express  my  appreci- 
ation to  him  for  this  proposal.  His  first 
amendment  to  make  this  bill  apply  to  an 
officer  who  has  undertaken  to  prevent 
the  commission  of  a  Federal  crime.  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  so  apply. 
That  demonstrates  how  one  can  work  on 
a  bill  and  think  he  has  accomplished 
what  he  set  out  to  do  and  then  be  guilty 
of  some  oversight. 

I  shall  want  to  accept  that  part  of  the 
Senator's  amendment.  I  shall  not  only 
take  it  to  conference  but  I  shall  under- 
take to  sustain  him  and  the  Senate  and 
myself  in  accepting  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  want  that  to  be 
discussed  as  a  separate  amendment,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  offer  it  first.  I  will  offer 
it  later  and  leave  it  now  with  the  Sena- 
tor's counsel.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Sen- 
ator will  take  both  amendments. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator.  I  appreciate  it.  I  simply 
have  no  purpose,  in  the  position  I  occupy 
in  the  Senate  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, except  to  give  our  best  and 
work  with  our  colleagues  to  the  end  that 
we  may  develop  legislation  or  draft  leg- 
islation and  process  it  so  that  it  will  com- 
bat this  crime  menace. 

I  go  further  than  most  people,  1 
guess — a  good  many  people,  at  least — in 
my  belief  as  to  the  kind  of  weapons  we 
need  to  fight  crime. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  take 
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off  our  powder  puff  gloves  and  put  on 
something  stronger  if  we  are  going  to 
stop  this  crime  wave.  I  am  not  timid 
about  it.  I  think  we  have  got  to  go  a 
whole  lot  farther  and  correct  some  of  the 
conditions  now  prevailing  if  we  are  going 
to  get  the  results  so  badly  needed  to  pro- 
tect our  American  society. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  offering  this 
part  of  his  amendment,  and  we  will  ar- 
range it  so  that  in  a  few  moments  we  can 
accept  it,  if  the  Senator  will  offer  it  sep- 
arately. 

As  to  the  other  part.  I  am  reluctant  to 
accept  it.  I  am  not  the  committee.  The 
committee  has  not  studied  it.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  committee  would  want 
to  go  that  far.  It  has  some  complications. 
I  am  sure  the  language  needs  some  re- 
vision. We  are  dealing  with  people  now 
who,  in  the  bill,  are  in  a  profession  em- 
ployed to  perform  a  service  to  do  a  job 
of  protecting  society  as  a  law  enforce- 
ment official. 

We  are  trying  to  provide  some  in- 
centive to  them,  and  trying  to  express 
and  demonstrate  some  appreciation  for 
the  sacrifices  they  make  and  the  risks 
that  they  take. 

Whether  this  should  be  made  to  apply 
to  some  individual  who  may  either  ill 
advisedly,  impetuously,  or  through  lack 
of  proper  information,  exercise  poor 
judgment  and  just  rush  out  into  the  fray 
saying,  "I  am  going  to  do  this,  or  I  am 
going  to  do  that,"  whether  we  want  to  go 
that  far,  I  am  not  sure.  There  would  be 
instances  and  cases  where  a  citizen  at 
the  time  a  crime  is  about  to  be  com- 
mitted might  undertake  to  lend  his  co- 
operation and  valuable  assi."^tance  to  law 
enforcement  officers  who  are  performing 
their  duty  and  who  in  the  course  of  that 
performance  might  be  injured  and  might 
be  entitled  to  compensation 

But  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Texas 
that  I  think  he  should  be  studying  now 
the  language  prepared  and  drafted  so 
that  we  will  do  what  we  want  to  do 
and  not  leave  a  big  gap  that  might  do 
many  things  we  do  not  want  to  do.  I 
say  that  in  all  earnestness. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  notice  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  sat  in  this  Cham- 
ber all  through  the  noon  hour  waiting 
for  this  bill  to  be  debated.  In  an  effort 
to  save  time  I  made  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with.  Since  it 
was  not  read.  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  is  directed 
to  the  safeguards  in  the  amendment  to 
provide  that  if  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment agency  satisfies  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  the  death  or  disabling  injury 
of  a  citizen  results  from  a  lawful  appre- 
hension of  an  unlawful  act.  rendered 
with  lawful  assistance,  rendered  by  the 
local  law  enforcement  agency,  this  local 
law  enforcement  officer,  through  local 
State  or  city  agencies,  must  certify  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
that  this  was  lawfully  done  and  was  not 
a  rash  thing. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  It  were  done  rash- 
ly, then  it  would  not  be  lawfully  done.  He 
cannot  blurt  out  something  even  with  all 
good  intentions. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  He  has  got  to 
pass  muster  by  the  local  poUce  depart- 
ment. If  thej'  do  not  certify  it,  then  it 
will  never  come  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral unless  it  Is  first  certified  that  it  was 
properly  done.  And  then,  of  course,  the 
Attorney  General  passes  on  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  bill  was  intro- 
duced—when was  it? — back  on  Febru- 
ary 1.  That  is  some  7  months  ago. 
We  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  sug- 
gestion in  committee.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  committee  would  have  done.  I  am 
not  complaining.  The  Senator  has  been 
in  the  Senate  for  a  good  while  and  he 
knows  how  we  legislate.  We  do  so  with 
.some  measure  of  precaution  and  some 
judiciousness.  These  processes  have  been 
found  over  the  years,  after  having  been 
tested  and  tried,  to  be  the  best  we  can 
devise.  Coming  here  with  an  amendment 
that  extends  this— and  I  am  here  trying 
to  speak  for  the  committee,  as  far  as  I 
know  how  to  speak  for  it — I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  what  the  committee  would 
do  with  the  amendment,  and  I  cannot 
accept  it. 

I  think  I  can  accept  the  other  part  of 
it.  because  I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
question  what  the  Senator  has  offered 
in  the  first  part  of  his  amendment.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  would  question  it.  I 
frankly  confess  that  I  will  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  accepting  it.  Of  course, 
the  Senate  will  have  to  vote  on  it.  It  is  in 
line  with  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  It  is  a 
substantial  contribution  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  'Die  Senator  will 
note  that  we  did  offer  the  amendment 
yesterday.  It  is  printed  in  the  Record 
on  page  25386.  I  am  the  cosponsor  of 
another  law  enforcement  bill  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. This  is  a  more  limited  bill  than  the 
peneral  anticrime  bill  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  We  might  call  it  a  spin- 
off from  it.  It  is  considered  to  be  a 
limited  bill  in  a  more  limited  category. 
But  I  did  testify  before  the  Senator's 
subcommittee  on  the  proposition  of  com- 
pensating victims  of  crime. 

I  failed  to  offer  the  amendment  as 
early  as  I  planned  to,  but  with  the  bill 
before  us,  I  immediately  asked  the  legis- 
lative counsel  to  draw  up  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  a  haphazardly  drawn 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wish  the  Senator 
1-sad  given  us  the  benefit  of  it  a  long  time 
ago.  The  Senator  says  he  introduced  it 
yesterday.  I  think  It  came  to  my  atten- 
tion only  this  morning.  That  is  the  first 
I  knew  about  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  had  it 
printed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  heard  yesterday 
that  the  Senator  was  considering  an 
amendment.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was. 
It  just  came  to  my  attention  today. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  tried  to  con- 
tact the  Senator  in  the  Chamber  several 
times,  but  we  apparently  missed  each 
other  by  minutes.  This  is  not  a  spur-of- 
the-moment  thing;  it  was  drafted  by 
legislative  counsel  with  every  safeguard 
included. 

But  it  is  to  carry  out  this  aim  to  en- 
courage private  citizens  to  help  our  law 
enforcement  officials.  I  am  regretful 
that  the  Senator  cannot  at  least  take  it 
to  conference,  in  spite  of  larger  amend- 


ments offered  by  other  Senators  which 
might  jeopardize  the  bUl. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  felt  that  way  about 
it.  I  said  it  sincerely.  I  do  not  thiirk  this 
is  going  to  be  an  easy  bill  to  get  through 
in  conference 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  do  not  ask 
the  Senator  to  take  it  and  jeopardize  the 
bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  cannot  do  that  un- 
less I  am  pretty  well  convinced  myself. 
I  am  not  opposed  to  the  general  idea  but 
I  do  think  it  may  need  some  refinement. 
I  do  not  like  to  take  anything  and  go  to 
conference  with  it  and  say.  "Here,  this 
was  thrown  at  me  over  there  and  I  as- 
sume it  is  all  right."  We  have  a  little 
more  responsibility  than  that.  I  know 
that  we  do  take  things  to  conference, 
sometimes  even  without  any  hope  that 
they  will  be  sustained  in  conference.  It 
is  a  nice,  friendly  gesture,  however. 

But  here  I  not  only  make  a  gesture  to 
the  Senator;  I  have  commended  him.  I 
again  say  he  has  performed  a  service  by 
offering  this  amendment  because  it  has 
something  m  It  that  I  do  not  think  any 
Senator  would  object  to.  He  has  mad*"  a 
contribution  to  this  bill.  I  want  to  take 
it  I  hope  he  will  offer  it.  If  he  does  not 
offer  it.  perhaps  I  will,  because  I  think 
the  first  part  of  his  amendment  ought 
to  be  in  the  bill.  He  has  made  a  con- 
tribution. 

Tr>ing  to  de\elop  legislation  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement  is  in  its  Incipl- 
ency.  I  think  we  will  be  on  this  prob- 
lem not  only  this  session  of  Congress  and 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  but  possibly 
many  thereafter.  First,  because  of  the 
seriousness  and  the  gravity  of  the  crime 
situation,  we  have  to  do  even.-thing  leg- 
islatively possible  to  provide  all  the  tools, 
within  the  purview  of  the  constitutional 
authority,  to  fight  this  war  on  crime — 
this  growing  crime  menace. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  I  oppose  what 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  do,  but  I  say  we 
will  have  time  to  study  it.  Let  us  get  this 
legislation  through  and  see  how  it  is 
going  to  work.  Then,  as  we  hold  more 
hearings — and  there  will  be — the  Sena- 
tor can  offer  that  proposal  and  let  us 
study  it.  If  I  ana  convinced  this  can  be 
done,  and  we  get  it  in  the  right  termi- 
nology, with  provisions  that  are  sound,  I 
will  be  just  as  enthusiastic  in  supporting 
it  if  I  find  it  comes  in  these  cate- 
gories 


M:-.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes;  I  am  liappy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  if 
there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  phrasing  this  bill  in  order  to  be  cer- 
tain that  it  encompassed  what  was  in 
the  minds  of  the  subcommittee,  and  not 
go  beyond  those  points. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  tried  to  be  care- 
ful. We  tried  to  make  progress  with  cau- 
tion, and  judiciously — that  is  the  best 
term  I  can  use. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  fact  that  the 
bill  was  entirely  rewritten  after  the  bill 
was  originally  introduced  manifest  the 
difficulty  of  the  committee's  arriving  at 
the  proper  phraseology  and  the  attempt 
to  put  the  bill  in  such  phraseology  as  to 
be  certain  it  would  contain  the  commit- 
tee's intentions? 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct,  and 
we  adopted  amendments,  and  are  willing 
to  adopt  the  one  which  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  suggested. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  which 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  agreed 
to  accept,  show  the  difficulty,  even  with 
the  best  of  care,  to  phrase  the  bill  so  it 
calls  for  something  which  was  within 
the  contemplation  of  the  drafters  of  the 
bill,  but  they  failed  to  set  that  language 
out?  .^ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  was  a  difficult 
task.  It  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  committee  to  extend  the  bill,  at  the 
time  we  considered  it,  beyond  the  offi- 
cials. I  may  say  to  my  colleague  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  that 
I  am  reluctant  to  accept  and  say  I  will 
go  to  conference  with  something  that  I 
know  the  committee  did  not  contem- 
plate. I  was  willing  to  accept  what  I  know 
the  committee  did  contemplate  and 
wanted  to  write  into  the  bill 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
has  made  a  very  significant  contribution 
by  offer;  .ng  something  that  was  omitted 
through  oversight  of  the  committee,  and 
that  is  his  first  amendment. 

Knowing  something  of  the  difficulty 
of  phrasing  this  legislation,  it  would  be 
somewhat  hazardous  to  incorporate  the 
second  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas.  I  think  I  am  entirely  in 
sympathy  with  its  objective,  but  I  am 
not  certain  whether  it  is  narrow  enough. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
be  rendering  a  great  service  if  he  with- 
drew that  amendment  to  the  bill  and  of- 
fered it  as  an  independent  amendment 
or  bill 

Mr.  YAREOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
for  his  contribution  to  the  discussion.  He 
Is  a  great  constitutional  lawyer  and  a 
former  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina.  I  honor 
him  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  both  of  whom  are  very  able 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
both  having  served  in  the  judiciary  sys- 
tems of  their  respective  States  before 
they  came  here. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  stated  that  hearings  would 
be  held. 
Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  understand  the 
Senator   from   Arkansas   is  'offering   to 
have  hearings  on  this  point. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
Introduce  the  bill  and  the  bill  is  referred 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Or  an  amend- 
ment to  an  existing  bill? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  cannot  overem- 
phasize that  I  am  as  intere.'^ted  in  law 
enforcement  and  whatever  Is  nece,?sar\-  to 
build  and  strengthen  not  only  the  law- 
enforcement  officials  but  the  morale  of 
our  people  and  the  courage  of  cir  people 
as  is  the  Senator  from  Texas;,  becau??  I 
think  It  is  the  grave.st  threat  to  our  Na- 
tion today.  I  do  not  think  Vietnam  is 
the  greatest  threat,  nor  do  I  think  that 
communism  is  the  greatest  threat,  except 
as  Communists  infiltrate  into  the  politi- 
cal and  social  fabric  of  our  country  and 
thus  either  Instigate,  agitate  or  incite  to 


crime,  violence,  insurrection  and  revo- 
lution. 

I  think  they  will  do  it  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
have  their  finger  in  many  things  that 
are  happening  to  our  country  today. 

I  tiiink  our  greatest  danger  is  from  in- 
ternal, not  external  forces. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  think  the 
Senator  inadvertently  used  one  phrase — 

to  build  the  morale  of  our  people 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  say  that  advisedly, 
because  I  feel  our  people  at  times  almost 
despair  that  crime  can  flourish  as  it  is 
flourishing  today.  They  look  to  us.  I 
think  they  not  only  look  to  the  Congress. 
I  think  they  are  looking  to  the  President 
to  be  a  little  firmer  in  his  leadership.  I 
think  they  are  looking  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  be  more 
concerned  with  the  safety  of  society  and 
give  the  scales  a  greater  balance  than 
they  have  heretofore. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  commend  the 
Senator.  The  whole  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  build  the  morale  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Give  them  some 
hope. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  If  a  policeman 
is  shot  down  under  fire,  at  least  there  is 
some  existing  law  to  take  care  of  his 
orphans  and  widow,  but  a  citizen  does 
not  have  that  hope. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  not  sure,  but 
I  think  that  many  of  them  in  the  past 
have  been  compensated  by  private  bOls. 
I  do  not  want  to  make  that  as  a  E>ositive 
stitement. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  But  there  is  no 
existing  law  to  take  care  of  them. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  know. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator 
knows,  having  dealt  with  crime  in  his 
State,  that  at  the  split  second  of  danger, 
a  person  does  not  think  of  all  the  dan- 
cers involved.  He  does  not  have  to.  Past 
recollections  give  him  the  impression  he 
lias  gained  from  the  past  at  the  moment 
when  there  is  danger.  Natuie  shoots 
those  recollections  through  a  man's  mind 
faster  than  he  could  ever  think  of  them. 
Those  are  impressions.  That  is  what  a 
man  thinks  at  the  time  of  danger,  when 
there  is  gunfire,  for  example.  There 
shoots  through  his  mind  the  thought, 
■If  I  do  anything,  my  wife  and  children 
will  be  unprovided  for." 

But  if  the  Senator  feels  adamant 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  feel  ada- 
mant. I  am  simply  trying  to  exercise  the 
best,  the  most  judicious,  processes  I  can 
under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  sympathy  to  the  idea. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Did  the  Senator  of- 
f-rr  the  other  one? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
w'thr'raw  t'le  first  amendment  and  at 
this  »ime  I  send  to  the  desk  and  offer 
anrthrr  amendment. 

T!'.»  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
rmeniment  is  withdrawn. 

The  amendment  now  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecislatpve  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  4.  line  17.  immediately  after 
"United  States"  to  add  the  following 
phrase:  "or  from  his  lawful  prevention 


of,  or  lawful  attempt  to  prevent,  the 
commission  of  a  crime  against  the  United 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  that  amendment.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Ml".  President,  I  want 
to  concur  in  the  declaration  by  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  that  it  will  be  an  improve- 
ment and  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  done  much  to  help  the  bill  cover  a 
situation  that  needs  covering. 

With  respect  to  the  part  of  the  amend- 
ment he  was  kind  enough  to  withdraw. 
I  want  to  tell  the  Senator  from  Texas 
the  committee  has  approached  this  mat- 
ter somewhat  cautiously.  We  know  the 
time  will  come  when  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  the  enlargement  of  its  cov- 
erage, but  we  were  careful  to  limit  this 
bill  to  full-time,  local  law  enforcement 
officers. 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill: 

"Local  law  enforcement  ofKcer"  me.ins  a 
fuU-uine  law  enforceuient  officer  emploi-ed 
by  a  State,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
or  by  the  District  of  Columbia; ". 

That  does  not  include  part-time  police 
officers  or  sheriffs.  It  does  not  include 
people  who  are  deputized  for  specific  en- 
terprises, sucli  as  pursuing  a  fugitive, 
even  tliough  a  Federal  crime  is  involved. 

The  reason  for  these  omissions  has 
been  explained  well  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  This  is  a  new  direction.  We 
should  enter  it  in  such  a  way  that  w^e 
will  be  on  firm  ground. 

With  experience,  with  hearings,  and 
some  showings  on  other  clas.ses,  then 
will  be  the  time  to  Ko  into  it;  but  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  is  not  the  appropriate 
place  to  frame  and  to  phrase  legislation 
of  this  complexity. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH— 

If  justice  is  to  be  done.  My  Lord,  all  places 
are   temples  and  all  seasons  are  summer. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  On  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  justice  should  be  done 
anytime. 

Did  I  understand  the  Senator  to  say 
that  if  a  crime  is  committed,  and  an 
officer  sees  it,  rushes  out,  the  criminal 
is  leaving,  and  the  officer  commandeers 
a  car  and  says  to  the  driver,  "Follow  that 
car."  and  the  citizen  has  to  obey  the 
order,  and  follows  him.  and  the  citizen 
is  shot  and  killed  in  pursuit  of  the  crim- 
inal, that  citizen  is  not  protected? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  He  is  not  protected  On- 
der  this  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Then  I  think  It 
is  an  unjust  bill.  I  think  he  ought  to  be. 
He  is  just  as  bad  off  as  would  be  the 
officer  if  he  were  killed. 

Mr.  HURSKA.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. But  we  are  attempting  to  make  a 
cautious  start. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  widow  and 
the  orphan  of  the  man  who  Is  killed  are 
just  as  much  In  need  and  just  as  deserv- 
ing as  those  of  the  officer,  and  both  were 
engaged  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Fed- 
eral law  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
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tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  11816. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  An  act  (H.R. 
11816)  to  provide  certain  benefits  for 
law  enforcement  officers  not  employed 
by  the  United  States  who  are  kUled  or 
injured  while  apprehending  violators  of 
Federal  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  H.R.  11816,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  text  of  S.  798,  as  amended. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  bill  now  before  this  body  would 
provide  benefits  either  to  a  police  officer 
disabled  while  apprehending  a  person 
who  has  committed  a  Federal  crime,  or 
to  that  officer's  widow  and  children, 
should  the  policeman  be  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty  while  attempting  to  capture  such 
criminal. 

The  merits  of  the  bill  are  beyond  ques- 
tion. Policemen  are  a  main  safeguard 
that  stands  between  law-abiding  citizens 
and  the  forces  of  crime  and  anarchy. 
Policemen  are  pledged  to  give  of  them- 
selves and  make  the  highest  sacrifices 
necessary-  in  the  defense  of  law  and 
order.  Clearly,  the  least  that  we  can  do. 
both  as  citizens  and  taxpayers  and  as 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  is 
to  show  cur  police  that  we  are  proud  of 
their  efforts  in  our  behalf,  and  that  we 
are  willina  to  stand  behind  them  should 
tragedy  befall  them. 

Money,  of  course,  is  no  consolation  for 
a  permanent  disability,  nor  can  it  bring 
back  the  life  of  a  husband  for  a  grieving 
widow  or  a  father  for  his  children.  But 
it  can  at  least  provide  partial  financial 
remuneration  for  the  lost  income  which 
such  a  tragic  event  ordinarily  brings  on 
a  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  on  the  excellent  presentation 
that  he  has  made  regarding  the  bill 
before  the  Senate:  and  I  congratulate 
those  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  worked  with  him  in  preparing  this 
legislation  for  action  by  the  Senate  to- 
day. I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas in  saymg.  in  essence,  that  this  Is 
a  step  in  the  rtaht  direction,  and  that. 
although  there  needs  to  be  a  great  deal 
more  done,  such  action  as  we  are  about 


to  take  today  is  necessary  to  increase 
the  morale  of  our  police  officers. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  indicated,  much  more  is 
needed,  not  only  to  provide  adequate 
enforcement  of  the  laws  of  this  country, 
but  also  to  adequately  strengthen  the 
morale  of  our  police  officers  and  their 
families.  Mr.  President,  we  view  from 
day  to  day  the  growing  evidences  of  the 
epidemic  "of  crime  that  is  sweeping  all 
over  this  great  Nation.  As  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  pointed  out,  during 
the  first  calendar  quarter  of  1067  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  commission  of 
serious  crimes  over  the  same  period  last 
year  of  20  percent.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  according  to  the  FBI  reports,  there 
were  approximately  3.25  million  serious 
crimes  reported  in  this  country,  as 
against  approximately  2.75  miUion  crimes 
the  previous  year.  This  represented  an 
overall  increase  of  11  percent  in  the  com- 
mission, or  at  least  in  the  reporting,  of 
serious  crimes.  We  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing precisely  how  many  crimes  were 
committed.  But  roughly  3.25  million 
serious  crunch  were  reported. 

This  represented,  as  I  have  indicated, 
an  11-percent  increase  over  the  number 
of  serious  crimes  reported  the  previous 
year.  There  was  an  increase  of  14  percent 
in  the  number  of  robberies  reported  last 
year  over  the  previous  year.  There  was 
an  increase  of  13  percent  in  the  number 
of  auto  thefts.  There  was  a  13-percent 
increase  iii  the  number  of  larcenies  re- 
ported last  year  over  the  previous  year. 
There  was  an  11 -percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  murders  reported:  a  10-per- 
cent increase  in  the  number  of  forcible 
rapes  reported:  a  lO-nercent  increase  in 
the  number  of  burglaries  reported:  a 
9-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  ag- 
gravated assaults  reported  last  year  ever 
the  previous  year. 

There  were  153.400  robberies  and  1.- 
370.000  burglaries  reported  la.st  year. 

There   were   557,000   auto  thefts   re- 
ported. 

There  were  2.790.000  larcenies  reported 
last  year. 

There  were  10,920  murders  reported 
last  year. 

There  were  25,330  forcible  rapes  re- 
ported last  year. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  timeclock  of 
crime  this  represents  a  serious  crime 
reported  every  10  seconds  last  year  com- 
pared with  every  12  seconds  the  year 
before:  a  murder  every  48  minutes  last 
year  compared  with  every  53  minutes  the 
year  before:  an  auto  theft  every  57  sec- 
onds last  year  compared  with  every  60 
seconds  the  year  before:  a  forcible  rape 
every  21  minutes  last  year  compared  with 
evei-y  23  minutes  the  year  before:  a  bur- 
glary every  23  seconds  last  year  compared 
with  every  27  seconds  the  year  before; 
an  aggravated  assault  evei-y  2  minutes 
last  year  compai-ed  witii  every  2^2  min- 
utes the  year  before;  a  robbery  every  3' 2 
minutes  last  year  compared  with  evtry 
4'2  minutes  the  year  before. 

Last  year,  while  the  population  in- 
creased 1.1  percent,  the  number  of  seri- 
ous crim?s  increased  10  times  as  fast — 
11  percent  over  the  previous  year. 

All  of  this  is  an  indication  that  the 
job  of  the  policeman  is  becoming  more 


difficvdt  and  more  dangerous  as  the  days 
go  by. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas pointed  out,  57  policemen  were 
killed  wirile  acting  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty  last  year.  This  brings  to  a 
total  of  335  the  number  of  policemen 
who  have  died  while  enforcing  uie  law 
since  19C0. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  could  have 
gone  on  and  pointed  out  that  of  the  442 
individuals  involved  in  the  murders  of 
these  policemen,  76  percent  had  been  ar- 
rested prior  thereto  for  the  commission 
of  some  serious  crime,  and  over  one-half 
of  these  had  committed  the  assault  type 
of  crime  such  as  forcible  rape,  murder, 
assault  with  a  deadly  weapon,  and  so  on. 
He  could  have  also  pointed  out  that 
of  those  individuals  who  participated  in 
the  killings  of  policemen,  67  percent  had 
been  convicted  upon  some  prior  occasion 
for  the  commission  of  one  or  more  seii- 
ous  crimes,  and  that  of  this  group,  69 
percent   had    received   leniency    in   the 
form  of  probation  or  parole  on  at  least 
one  of  these  prior  convictions,  and  that 
of  those  individuals  who  participated  in 
the  murder  of  the  policemen.  11  had  been 
arrested  for  the  commission  of  murder 
on  a  prior  occasion.  Of  these  11,  rine  had 
been  paroled  on  the  murder  charge.  Two 
of  the  11  were  escapees,  one  of  whom  had 
fled  confinement  while  serving  a  murder 
sentence,  and  the  other  of  whom  had 
escaped  frcin  prison  while  awaiting  trial 
for  murder. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  go  on  and  on 
quoting  statistics  which  would  under- 
gird  the  alarming  fact  that  crime  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions  in  this 
country,  and  that  if  this  country  is  to 
remain  a  great  republic,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  experience  a  revival  of  respect 
for  law  and  order.  In  the  process,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  boost  the  morale  of  the 
policemen  who  stand  between  all  of  us 
and  those  who  would  take  our  lives  and 
destroy  our  properties. 

Incidentally,  the  District  of  Coltmibia, 
the  Nation's  Capital,  has  risen  since  1957 
from  12th  place  to  second  place  among 
16  cities  of  comparable  size  with  regard 
to  the  crime  rate. 

As  of  August  31.  1967.  there  were  364 
vacancies  in  the  Police  Department  of 
the  Nation's  Capital.  This  number  of 
vacancies  is  growing. 

Ii  is  becoming  an  increasingly  difficult 
problem  to  recruit  policemen  to  fill  the 
vacancies  in  the  Police  Department  in 
this  Capital  of  the  gi-eatest  republic  ever 
conceived  in  the  minds  of  men.  And  this 
problem  is  going  to  grow. 

"Wliy  is  it  going  to  grow?  It  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  because  the  morale  of  the 
policeman  is  at  an  alltime  low.  "Why  is 
it  low?  It  is  low  because  of  a  number  of 
rea.sons.  How-ever,  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  is  that  the  Federal  courts  of  the 
country  too  often  do  not  back  up  the 
police  departments. 

Tlie  police  make  arrests,  and  the 
courts  on  tenuous  technicalities  turn  the 
felons  back  out  on  the  streets  where  they 
can  look  for  additional  victims  and  pur- 
sue a  profession  in  crim.e. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
In  piiinting  the  finger  at  the  Prp.sident 
of  the  United  States.  And  I  am  thinking 
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of  the  office  rather  than  any  Individual 
who  may  at  a  particular  time  hold  that 
office,  whether  he  be  a  Democrat  or 
whether  he  be  a  Republican. 

That  is  where  action  must  begin — it 
must  originate  with  the  appointing  au- 
thority. If  there  Is  to  be  any  hope  of  re- 
versing the  crime  trend,  the  appointing 
authority  of  the  United  States  must 
recognize  that  unless  members  of  the 
■  highest  court  in  the  land  stop  strait- 
Jacketing  the  police  departments  of  the 
countrj',  all  other  efforts  will  be  in  vain. 

As  I  said  sometime  ago,  if  we  wish  to 
strike  a  real  blow  at  the  roots  of  crime, 
the  place  to  start  is  in  the  nominations 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  And  I  now  repeat  that  statement. 

Woodrow  Wilson  said: 

Constitute  them  how  you  will,  govern- 
ments are  always  governments  of  men,  and 
no  part  of  any  government  Is  better  than  the 
men  to  whom  that  part  Is  entrusted. 
•  .\nd  the  courts  do  not  escape  the  rule.  So 
far  a.9  the  Individual  Is  concerned,  a  consti- 
tutional government  Is  as  good  as  Its 
courts— no  better,  no  worse. 

So  there  is  much  to  be  done,  and  the 
battle  must  be  fought  on  many  fronts. 
Today's  Senate  action  will  be  a  positive 
step. 

This  is  a  necessary  bill.  It  is  one  that 
we  should  speedily  pass,  and  it  is  one 
which  I  hope  soon  becomes  law.  But, 
once  again  I  say  that  we  must  not  close 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  are  just 
hacking  away  at  the  branches  in  oui- 
efforts  to  give  strengthened  morale  to 
the  police  departments  of  the  country. 
Something  will  have  to  be  done  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  judges  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  I  consider  it  my  duty  as  a  Senator 
and  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  be  more  care- 
ful in  the  future  than  ever  in  the  past 
in  lending  consent  to  the  nominations  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices  when  their 
names  are  sent  to  this  great  body  for 
confirmation. 

I  again  commend  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellanI  for  his  good 
work  m  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor.  He 
has  long  been  saying  what  I  have  said 
today,  and  he  has  long  been  waging  the 
battle  against  crime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  <H.R.  11816  >  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  compensation  for  to- 
tally disabled  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers or  survivors  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  killed  or  disabled  while 
apprehending  persons  suspected  of  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  pEissed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
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with  the  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Thurmond 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  798  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  insisted  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  iS.  1862)  to  amend  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; disagreed  to  by  the  Senate:  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Mttl- 
TER.  Mr.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan.  Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Widnall,  Mr. 
Brock,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 
today  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  TO  SIGN  BILLS.  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES,  AND  FILE  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
frdm  the  conclusion  of  business  today 
until  noon  Monday  next,  the  Secretary' 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized,  until  5 
o'clock  tomT5t;rOW  afternoon,  to  receive 
msssages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  that  committees  be 
entitled  to  file  their  reports  during  the 
same  period.  Including  minority,  individ- 
ual, .supplemental,  and  additional  views 

thereon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    OF    EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK  ACT 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  24  hours  I  walked  to 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  have  been 
told  that  one  of  the  greatest  arm-twist- 
ing campaigns  in  the  history  of  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress  is  now  in  progress 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  ad- 
ministration is  determined  to  defeat  the 
amendment  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
bill  which  the  Senate  put  on  that  bill 
on  the  10th  day  of  August  by  a  vote  of 
56  to  26. 


Now,  what  would  this  amendment  do? 
This  amendment  provides  that  money  of 
the  American  taxpayers  shall  not  be  used 
to  finance  transactions  with  those  coun- 
tries that  are  supplying  and  shipping  to 
North  Vietnam.  It  would  not  restrict 
trade.  It  merely  says  that  American  tax- 
payers' money  shall  not  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  those  nations  supplying  our 
enemies  in  Vietnam. 

During  this  week,  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Trowbridge, 
appeared  before  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  Mr.  Trowbridge  is  a  very 
powerful  individual  in  his  capacity  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Also  appearing 
before  that  committee  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  was  Mr.  John  W.  Barr, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
also  a  very  powerful  individual  in  his 
capacity  as  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Also  appearing  before  that 
committee  this  week  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  was  Mr.  Harold  F.  Linder, 
the  President  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  also  a  very  powerful  individual 
in  his  capacity  as  President  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  because  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  provided 
that  Bank  with  S13  billion. 

But  these  public  officials  were  not  the 
only  ones  to  appear  this  week  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  Others 
have  appeared,  and  I  assume  that  others 
will  appear. 

It  is  of  some  significance,  I  believe, 
that,  on  August  24,  the  chairman  of  the 
Hou,se  Banking  Committee  held  a  press 
conference  in  which  he  stated— I  am 
using  his  words,  not  mine — that  the  "fat 
cats"  will  buttonhole  the  Members  of 
Congress  and.  as  a  result,  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  defeat  the  amend- 
ment put  on  the  Export-Import  Bank 
bill  by  the  Senate. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  it  is  well  to  point  out  certain 
figui-es.  In  the  first  place,  the  United 
States,  whether  some  members  of  its  gov- 
ernment want  to  recognize  it  or  not,  is  in 
a  major  war.  We  have  500,000  men  fight- 
ing on  the  ground  in  Vietnam;  500,000 
Americans  have  been  taken  from  their 
communities,  from  their  homes,  from 
their  families,  and  sent  12,000  miles  from 
the  Capital  City  of  our  Nation  to  South- 
east Asia,  to  fight  a  war. 

I  submit  that  if  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  draft  men,  take 
them  away  from  their  families,  take 
them  away  from  their  homes,  and  send 
them  to  a  far-off  land  to  fight,  then  cer- 
tainly the  least  we  can  do  is  to  see  that 
the  American  taxpayers'  money  is  not 
used  for  the  benefit  of  those  nations 
which  are  supplying  and  trading  with 
the  enemy  who  is  killing  and  wounding 
Americans  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  appreciate  the  objec- 
tive and  the  motivation  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  in  offer- 
ing the  amendment  in  the  first  place: 
and.  since  it  is  the  Senate  position,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  should  try  to  make  It 
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even    though   I 


prevail    in    conference 
voted  again.st  it. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  one  factor, 
however,  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia.  A  loan  by  the  Eximbank 
to  a  foreign  country  for  the  purchase  of 
"oods  in  this  country  is  not  subsidiza- 
tion bv  the  American  taxpayer,  because 
the  monev  is  actually  loaned  at  interest 
and  IS  paid  back;  and  the  American  peo- 
ple, from  the  commercial  standpoint  and 
the  monetary  standpoint,  are  ultimately 
the  beneficiaries. 

For  example,  if  we  lend  money  to  a 
British  concern  to  buy  goods,  those  goods 
are  to  be  bought  in  this  country;  and. 
therefore,  not  only  does  it  affect  favor- 
ably our  balance  of  payments,  but  also 
it  means  that  interest  is  paid  into  the 
E.ximbank,  which  is  one  of  the  few 
moneymaking  agencies  we  have  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  observation,  and  I  wel- 
come his  obsen'ation. 

I  must  say.  frankly,  that,  so  long  as  we 
are  ensaeed  in  a  major  war,  I  am  not 
concerned  with  profits,  with  what  com- 
panies might  make  profits,  or  whether 
our  balance  of  payments  might  be  bet- 
tered, if  we  trade  with  those  who  are 
trading  with  our  enemy.  That  is  not  the 
point  I  am  suggesting. 

Mr  TOWER.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  I  understand 
that,  and  certainly  that  is  no  justifica- 
tion. But  I  did  want  to  clarify  the  point 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  taxpayers 
subsidizing  it. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  is  correct  in  stating  that  it 
is  not  a  subsidy,  and  I  do  not  believe  I 
ever  said  it  was  a  subsidy.  What  I  said 
is  that  the  taxpayers'  money,  if  this 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  can  be  used 
and  Witt'  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
mercial transactions  with  those  nations 
whiclv  are  trading  with  the  American 
eneir.v  in  North  Vietnam. 

Let'  UE  consider  the  port  of  Haiphong, 
wher-  most  of  the-  trading  takes  place. 
Duri-.g  the  month  of  June  1967,  twice  as 
much  shipping  went  through  Haiphong 
as  went  through  that  port  during  the 
monthof  June  of  1966. 

Another  significant  fact:  A  majority  of 
the  sliips  which  went  through  the  port 
of  Haiphong  in  June  of  1967  flew  the  flags 
of  free-world  nations. 

Another  factor  that  I  think  is  worth 
pointing  out  is  that  total  U.S.  casualties 
in  Vietnam  for  the  first  8  months  of  196  < 
were  48.684. 

Mr  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
time  for  our  countr>^  and  our  leaders  to 
decide  whether  we  are  taking  this  war 
seriously,  whether  we  want  to  get  it  over 
with  and,  if  we  do  want  to  get  it  over 
with.  I  submit  we  are  obligated  to  do 
evervthing  possible  in  a  financial  way 
and  a  diplomatic  way  in  an  effort  to  bring 
this  war  to  a  successful  and  honorable 
conclusion. 

Mr  President,  included  in  this  amend- 
ment is  the  denial  of  the  right  of  the 
President  to  do  what  he  has  proclaimed 
he  will  do,  which  is  to  take  $50  million 
of  taxpavers*  money  and  use  that  to 
help  build  a  Fiat  automobOe  plant  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  President  has  stated 
franklv  that  is  what  he  wants  to  do.  that 


is  what  he  intends  to  do.  and.  unless  the 
Senate  amendment  prevails,  presumably 
that  is  what  he  will  do. 

The  Senate  can  stop  him.  The  Senate; 
bv  its  vote  in  August,  has  stopped  him. 
The  House  of  Representatives  must  make 
a  decision  whether  it  wants  to  follow  or 
take  the  same  course  the  Senate  took 
and  deny  the  President  the  authority  to 
use  taxpayers'  money  to  build  an  auto- 
motive plant  in  the  Souet  Union,  at  a 
time  when  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  chief 
supplier  of  war  materials  to  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

In  the  long  run  it  would  be  the  Ameri- 
can people  themselves  who  would  make 
this  decision.  The  American  people  them- 
selves, thi-ough  their  elected  representa- 
tives, will  determine  whether,  in  time  of 
war— and  I  submit  we  are  in  a  time  of 

war taxpavers'  money  will  be  used  to 

finance  the' building,  or  help  to  finance 
the  building,  of  an  automobile  plant  in 
the  Soviet  Union  which  is  supplying  the 
bulk  of  war  materials  to  our  enemy  in 
North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  once 
again  focusing   attention   on   this  Fiat 

I  think  that  perhaps  the  fact  that  this 
was  uncovered  was  a  blessing  becau-se 
I  think  it  alerted  us  to  the  kind  of  back- 
door financing  that  can  go  on  to  enable 
the  Communist  countries  to  better  pre- 
pare their  productive  facilities  for  the 
production  of  war  materials  which  could 
ultimately  go  to  kill  American  boys. 

If  ever  there  was  a  heinous  deal  it  was 
this  backdoor  deal,  throueh  Italy,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  for  this  Fiat  plant.  I  do  not  care 
how  manv  protest  that  this  is  a  plant 
to  build  automobiles,  a  plant  that  is 
capable  of  building  automobiles  for  com- 
mercial use  can  also  build  trucks  and 
tanks  for  military  use. 

Public  attention  should  be  focused  on 
this  matter  to  the  extent  that  the  public 
will  never  allow  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  go  through  with  it. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  I  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct  in  what  he  said. 

The  fact  is  that  a  tremendous  cam- 
paign is  beine  made  among  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  eliminate 
the  amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate  on 
August  10  bv  a  vote  of  56  to  26.  If  that 
amendment  is  eliminated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  the  authority,  which 
he  has  already  said  he  expects  to  use. 
to  use  the  funds  of  the  Export -Import 
Bank  to  finance  the  building  of  an  auto- 
mobile plant  in  the  SoN-ict  Union. 

I  think  it  Is  ven--  important  that  this 
tremendous  campaign  by  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  succeed.  Of  course,  that 
is  up  to  the  individual  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  know  that 
each  one  of  them  will  do  what  his  con- 
science believes  is  best  In  the  interest  of 
our  Nation.  I  personally  feel  very  strong- 
ly that  if  we  are  going  to  win  the  war 
and  get  the  war  over,  we  had  better  bring 
to  bear  every  financial  pressure  and  every 


diplomatic  pressure  that  we  can  against 
other  nations  of  the  world  who  are  trad- 
ing with  and  supplying  the  North  Viet- 
namese  and  the  Vietcong,  at  whose  hands 
the  American  people  are  daily  suffering 
very  severe  casualties. 

f  vield  the  floor.  ! 


THF       BYRNES       AMENDMENT       IS 
HARI^L      TO      TEIE      FOREIGN 
ECONOMIC      POLICIES      OF      TIOl 
UNITED     STATES     AND     ^TS     RE- 
LATIONSHIP    WITH     OUR     ALLY. 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
Mr    COOPER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
dav  the  Senate,  in  my  view,  took  a  back- 
ward step  aeainst  meeting  our  interna- 
tional responsibilities  by  voting  to  recede 
on  amendment  No.  18.  in  the  conierence 
report  on  the  defense  appropriation  bill. 
The  Senate  voted  in  substance  to  ^accept 
the  Bvrnes  amendment  to  H.R.  107'33. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  :s  to 
denv  to  Great  Britain  the  opportunity  to 
bid 'on  the  construction  of  seven  mine- 
sweepers at  an  estimated  cost  of  $60.7 
million.  No  assurance  was  given  or  could 
be  given  bv  our  Government  t.nat  a 
British  firm  "would  be  able  to  bid  success- 
fullv  on  this  order.  Further,  assuming 
that  a  British  firm  did  bid  successfully 
on  this  contract,  such  firm  would  un- 
doubtedlv  find  it  necessary-  to  buy  needea 
equipment,  especially  "onferrous  mate- 
rials, in  the  United  States  to  fulfill  the 

contract. 

But  even  more  Important,  the  arrange- 
ments previously  made  are  greatly  to  our 
economic  advantage,  for  Great  Britain 
has  agreed  to  purchase  from  U.S  m- 
du<=trv  $2,645,000,000  of  equipment  to 
meet 'her  defense  needs  while  we  agreed 
to  buy  in  return  only  S325  million  of 
equipment.  The  end  result  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  require  that  all  U.S.  vessels  be 
built  In  American  shipyards. 

I  undersund  that  the  total  value  or 
this  contract,  even  if  It  were  to  go  into 
force  would  represent  about  1  percent  of 
the  total  value  of  all  vessels  under  con- 
struction in  our  shipyards. 

Ye<=terdav  I  spoke  briefly  agamst  re- 
ceding on  amendment  No.  18,  and  I 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  my  rea- 
sons. I  shall  now  read  the  reasons  that  I 
gave  yesterday; 

First  the  procurement  arrangements 
agreed 'to  are  distinctly  to  our  economic  ad- 

''"secfnd,  our  longstanding  relationship  with 
Great  Britain  Is  unique  In  the  world  today 
m  our  relations  with  other  countrleE; 

Third  bv  reducing  her  avl.-itlon  minufac- 
turlng  facilities  and  domestic  procurement 
programs.  Great  Britain  has  placed  herself 
In   a  position   of   great  dependence  on  U.S. 

^"^L^rTt^ew  the  Byrnes  amendment  as  an 

irresponsible  act  entirely  inconsistent j»iai 
our  country's  position  of  world  leadership. 

Mr  President,  I  have  thought  and  re- 
flected on  the  action  the  Senate  took 
vesterdav  and  have  concluded  that,  if 
there  ha'd  been  more  time  for  the  expo- 
sition of  the  consequences  of  adoptmg 
the  amendment,  and  if  it  could  have  been 
debated  more  thoroughly  and  at  greater 
length  keeping  in  mind  the  valiant  ef- 
fort made  to  inform  the  Senate  as  to  its 
consequences  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  and  by 
the   distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
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homa  [Mr.  Monroney],  I  would  have 
hoped  that  our  action  would  have  been 
more  considerate  and  that  we  would  not 
have  taken  the  step  to  recede  and  to 
accept  the  Byrnes  amendment,  even 
though  the  House  insisted  upon  its 
amendment  and  might  continue  to  in- 
sist. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  has  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  do  what  it  can  to  see 
to  it  that  our  country  live  up  to  its  com- 
mitments and  its  word. 

This  morning's  New  York  Times  con- 
tains an  editorial  commenting  on  the 
harmful  effect  of  this  amendment  in  our 
relations  with  our  ally.  Great  Britain, 
and  on  our  countr>''s  foreign  economic 
policy  in  general. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  editorial  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  the  concluiion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  further- 
more. I  was  able  to  secure  a  copy  of  the 
morning  cable  of  the  British  Broadcast- 
ing Corp.'s  news  service  summarizing 
editorials  which  were  publi.;hed  today  in 
several  British  newspapers  about  the  ac- 
tion then  taken  by  the  House  on  Tues- 
day and  by  the  Senate  yesterday. 

These  newspapers  question  now  the 
validity  of  any  arrangements  that  their 
country  makes  with  our  country.  They 
question — some  do — whether  Great  Brit- 
ain should  not  now  look  toward  tying 
its  defense  squarely  on  a  European  basis 
rather  than  depending  upon  the  whims 
of  Congress,  as  was  e.xpressed  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph's  editorial. 

I  shall  read  from  the  cable  of  the  BBC's 
news  service: 

The  refusal  by  the  United  States  Congress 
to  allow  British  shipyards  to  build  mine- 
sweepers for  the  American  Navy  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  long  editorial  In  the  Times.  The 
paper  calls  It  "a  clear  breach  of  an  Interna- 
tional understanding"  and  says  It  strikes  at 
the  very  base  of  the  An6;lo-Amerlcan  offset 
agreement  on  the  P-one-eleven  aircraft.  The 
Times  writes:  "Unless  the  American  Govern- 
ment can  produce  a  much  more  formal  guar- 
antee for  the  offset,  which  can  withstand  the 
buffeting  of  congressional  criticism.  Britain 
would  do  much  better  to  cancel  the  F-one- 
eleven  order  now,  since  It  has  already  proved 
to  be  an  expensive  relic  of  the  British  Oov- 
ernment's  fornaer  defence  policy.  Contracts 
which  are  broken  are  not  binding  on  the 
party  which  suffers  from  the  breach.  The 
Government  should  now  void  this  contract 
If  the  United  States  still  refuses  to  honour 
It." 

That  was  the  Times. 

The  newspaper  says  that  part  of  the  bar- 
gain between  Britain  and  America  when 
Britain  decided  to  buy  fifty  F  one-eleven  air- 
craft was  an  undertaking  by  the  American 
Defence  Secretary  to  waive  the  Buy  American 
Act  so  that  British  tenders  for  American  arms 
orders  would  not  have  to  surmount  the  fifty 
percent  restrictive  tariff  previously  applied. 
Yet,  the  psper  says,  he  Is  now  powerless  to 
prevent  Congress  from  upsetting  his  under- 
taking. And  the  administration  Is  unlikely 
to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  American  politicians.  What  then 
should  the  British  Government  do?  The 
Times  wTltes:  "The  need  for  an  F  one-eleven 
force  east  of  Suez  has  now  been  largely  viti- 
ated by  the  Government's  decision  to  make 
such  drastic  military  reductions  In  that  part 
of    the    world.    .    .    .   The   present   situation 


brought  about  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  now  provide  Britain  with  an  un- 
expjcted  Justification  for  cancelling  the  pur- 
chase of  the  aircraft. 

"The  spirit  of  the  offset  agreement  has  been 
broken  In  Washington  to  an  extent  that  must 
Jeopardize  British  confidence  In  the  future  of 
artiuclal  arrangements  of  this  kind."  That 
wa.s  the  Times. 

'If  Congress  can  flout  agreements  once,  It 
will  do  so  again  In  the  name  of  protection. 
Other  Instances  of  American  discrimination 
are  fresh  In  mind.  The  sale  of  Canberra  Air- 
craft to  Peru  was  banned  for  frivolous  rea- 
sons. The  BAC  one-eleven  has  been  up 
against  some  unscrupulous  competition  In 
the  foreign  field.  According  to  representa- 
tives of  trade  unions  Involved  In  the  con- 
cord project,  American-financed  propaganda 
Is.  in  advance,  undermining  sales  of  this 
aircraft.  There  is  to  cap  all  this,  a  plan  in 
Congress  to  halt  all  purchases  of  British  mili- 
tary equipment  as  a  reprisal  for  continuing 
trade  with  North  Vietnam.  Is  this  really  the 
way  the  special  relationship  is  going?  If  so, 
the  sooner  Britain  moves  squarely  on  to  a 
European  basis  for  defence,  the  safer  she  will 
be  from  the  whims  of  Congress."  That  was 
the  Daily  Telegraph. 

The  Dally  Mall  speaks  of  the  growing 
tendency  of  the  Americans  to  legislate  against 
foreign  competition.  The  Dally  Mall  writes: 
"It  Is  hardly  an  advertisement  for  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  when  the  country's  elected 
representatives  repudiate  their  Government's 
word  and  discriminate  against  a  poorer  na- 
tion." That  was  The  Dally  Mall. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  there  was 
much  more  at  stake  than  this  matter  of 
seven  minesweepers.  In  fact,  as  I  tried 
to  point  out  yesterday,  and  now  today, 
I  believe  that  our  trade  with  Great  Brit- 
ain— in  fact,  perhaps,  all  of  Europe — is  at 
stake. 

Some  time  ago,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  session,  there  was  much  talk  about 
opening  up  the  channels  of  trade  with 
Eastern  Europe.  That  proposition  was 
veiT  quickly  "sunk  without  trace." 

Now  it  seems  that  Congress  may  be 
determined  not  to  trade  even  with  our 
allies,  except  when  all  the  trade  goes 
from  our  country  to  Europe  or  Great 
Britain. 

I  hope  very  much  that,  before  this  ses- 
sion is  over,  the  Senate  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  debate  this  issue  at  greater 
length  and  cover  It  more  carefully  and 
considerately. 

I  further  hope  that  there  wUl  come 
an  opportunity,  through  legislation,  to 
reverse  if  we  can  the  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  and  to  restore  as 
far  as  possible  the  position  of  the  United 
States  as  a  country  responsible  in  stand- 
ing by  its  commitments. 

I  fervently  hope  that  this  opportunity 
will  come. 

ExHiBrr  1 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  14,  1967] 
American   RotrLETTE 

Congress  has  been  playing  with  foreign 
economic  policy  In  a  way  that  threatens  to 
damage  the  essential  Interests  of  the  nation. 

The  game  started  with  the  forelgn-ald  bUI, 
which  the  Administration  unfortunately 
made  little  effort  to  salvage  after  Its  severe 
mauling  by  Congress.  Now  Congress  has 
thought  up  a  new  device  calculated  to  In- 
jure American  relations  with  this  country's 
closest  ally.  A  proposal  requiring  all  United 
States  naval  vessels  to  be  built  In  American 
shipyards.  Just  approved  by  Congress,  would 
scuttle  a  Presidential  agreement  to  permit 
Britain  to  bid  on  the  construction  of  sixteen 
mlnesweef>ers.  This  move,  engineered  by  Rep- 


resentative John  W.  Byrnes,  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Policy  Committee,  was  clearly 
calculated  to  chastise  the  executive  branch 
for  acting  without  full  consultation  with  the 
House.  But  It  will  be  far  more  harmful  to 
Britain,  the  most  loyal  of  America's  friends, 
than  to  the  President. 

There  Is  no  question  that  Congress  is  in  a 
querulous  mood.  Increasingly  frustrated  and 
dissatisfied  over  Mr.  Johnson's  policies.  Yet 
in  denying  Britain  the  right  to  bid,  which 
was  given  her  in  return  for  her  agreement  to 
pur':-hase  American  F-111  warpianes,  Con- 
gress Is  misdirecting  its  resentment.  In  vic- 
timizing the  British,  Congress  is  casting 
doubt  on  this  country's  integrity  and  under- 
mining the  most  durable  of  its  alliances. 

Meanwhile,  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  is  considering  two  simllariy 
misguided  Senate  proposals  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  Export-Import  Bank  from  financing 
exports  to  any  nation  trading  with  Hanoi 
and  to  prohibit  a  loan  for  a  Soviet  auto- 
mobile factory  built  by  Fiat.  Since  there  are 
already  ample  provisions  to  deal  with  na- 
tions supplying  the  enemy,  there  is  no  reason 
for  these  new  restrictions.  Indeed,  their 
main  Impact  would  be  to  do  away  with  a 
potentially  useful  economic  lever  that  the 
Administration  may  well  be  in  need  of  In  its 
efforts  to  build  bridges  with  Communist 
countries  and  to  maintain  its  ties  with  the 
non-Communist  world. 

While  Congress  has  been  indulging  in  such 
irresponsible  mischief,  the  Administration  it- 
self is  asking  for  trouble  by  seeking  to  con- 
tinue the  Export-Import  Bank's  practice  of 
financing  arms  sales  to  developing  countries. 
All  traffic  in  arms  cannot  be  halted;  but  It 
Is  a  mistake  to  channel  this  business  through 
the  E.ximbank,  which  was  not  set  up  to  do 
this  Job. 

It  is  high  time  that  an  end  was  called  to 
this  game  of  American  roulette.  Congress 
may  feel  that  it  is  reflecting  the  disaffected 
mood  of  the  electorate  in  sniping  away  at 
the  Administration.  But  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  electorate  is  so  blind  and  de- 
structive as  these  actions  suggest.  The  one 
thing  the  nation  does  not  want  and  cannot 
afford  is  recklessness  in  the  field  of  foreign 
economic  policy. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  fi-om  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  want  to  offer  my  pro- 
found thanks  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Kentucky  for  pointing  up 
once  again  the  tragic  mistake  that  I 
think  was  made  on  the  Senate  floor  last 
evening. 

I  have  read  the  editorir.ls  referred  to 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. The  British  people  are  shocked 
that  the  United  States  of  America  would 
not  live  up  to  its  commitments. 

I  know  that  we  get  terribly  annoyed 
in  Congress  when  the  executive  branch 
goes  off  and  makes  agreements  that  must 
be  implemented  by  congressional  action 
without  consulting  us  first.  We  have  a 
right.  I  think,  to  be  annoyed.  But  I  think 
we  also  lose  sight  of  good  judgment 
when  in  an  effort  to  vent  our  annoyance, 
to  slap  the  administration  on  the  wrist, 
we  cut  off  our  noses  to  spite  our  faces. 
We  are  going  to  show  the  administration 
a  thing  or  two,  even  if  it  m,eans  the  loss 
of  probably  our  best  and  strongest  ally 
in  this  world,  even  if  it  means  the  loss  of 
in  excess  of  $2  billion  in  purchases  made 
in  this  coimtry,  even  if  it  means  that 
the  British  w-ill  say.  "We  can  no  longer 
take  any  responsibility  for  policing  the 
world,  because,  for  one  thing,  we  can- 
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not  afford  it.  and  for  another,  we  cannot 
expect  the  United  States  to  live  up  to  its 
commitments." 

This  is  a  pretty  terrible  price  to  pay, 
just  to  teach  the  administration  a  lesson. 
Now  if  the  administration  had  come 
to  Congress  with  this  agreement.  I  think 
that  the  leadership  in  Congress  would 
have  agreed  to  it.  It  is  a  pretty  good  deal 
for  us.  We  sell  them  in  excess  of  $2  bil- 
lion worth  of  materials,  already  virtually 
contracted  for.  and  in  exchange  we  say 
to  them.  "You  may  bid  on  S325  million 
worth  of  wooden  hulls.  If  you  are  low 
bidder,  you  can  have  the  contract.  If 
you  are' not,  then  you  cannot  have  it. 
You  take  the  risk  along  with  our  domes- 
tic bidders." 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  has  long  been  knowm 
for  his  exiJerience  in  the  field  of  horse 
trading.  I  am  sure  that  he  would  agree 
that  is  pretty  good  horse  trading. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
think  of  a  better  one. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Certainly.  .T\'e  are  not 
coming  out  on  the  short  end  of  the  stick 
economically.  It  would  be  conducive  to 
a  favorable  balance  of  payments  for  us. 
For  years  now,  the  United  States  has 
had  a  frvorable  balance  of  trade  with 
Great  Britain.  A  few  little  shipyards 
making  wooden  hulls  can  mean  a  great 
deal  to  the  economy  of  Great  Britain, 
which  is  economically  in  so  much  trou- 
ble today.  It  does  not  really  mean  too 
much  to  the  United  States  with  its  vast 
gross  national  product.  It  does  not  affect 
to  any  significant  degree  our  American 
shipbuilding  industry. 

What  we  need  to  do  in  this  count:-y 
is  to  motivate  the  rehabilitation  of  our 
large  shipyards  so  that  we  can  build  the 
big.  blue-water  vessels  necessaiy  to  carry 
the  world's  trade,  so  that  the  United 
States  can  have  a  thriving,  flrst-cla.ss 
merchant  marine  and  not  the  second- 
class  merchant  marine  we  have  today. 

I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  a  first- 
class  merchant  marine  for  the  United 
States. 

But.  I  fail  to  see  the  significance  of 
building  seven  little  wooden  hulls  to  the 
great  American  shipbuilding  industry 
which  has  fallen  on  its  uppers. 

I  think  there  will  probably  be  a  de- 
mand from  responsible  elements  of  those 
who  have  power  in  Britain  now,  and 
British  opinionmakers  generally,  that 
the  British  reconsider  its  dependency  on 
the  United  States  for  military  hardware, 
that  it  reconsider  its  military  associa- 
tions with  the  United  States,  and  turn 
elsewhere. 

This  is  precisely  the  result  that  able 
men  in  the  House  and  Senate  predicted 
would  come  about  from  acceptance  of 
the  unfortunate  Byrnes  amendment. 

I  do  not  know  why  Great  Britain 
should  trust  us  any  more  after  World 
War  n.  We  forced  them  into  divesting 
themselves  of  their  imperial  possessions 
before  they  were  ready  to  do  so.  We 
pulled  the  rug  out  from  under  them  in 
the  Middle  East  in  1956.  We  pulled  an- 
other rug  out  from  under  them  on  one 
of  their  defensive  weapons  systems 
which  they  were  developing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  United  States. 
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We  finally  prevailed  on  them  virtually 
to  dismantle  the  British  military  aircraft 
industry-  and  to  accept  the  TFX  or  the 
F-IU  as  a  new  weapons  system.  But, 
we  agreed  that  they  could  bid  for  a  mili- 
tarj.'  contract  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  the  amount  of  $325 
million.  Just  bid  for  it. 

Now  we  are  going  to  start  excluding 
other  things,  saying  that  they  caimot 
bid  for  seven  Utile  wooden  hulls. 

How  many  more  special  interests  will 
be  coming  in  here  saying.  "Let  us  ex- 
clude something  else  that  we  make  in 
my  State." 

Perhaps,  later,  someone  will  come  in 
and  say,  "We  are  going  to  exclude  some- 
thing made  in  my  State,  too." 

This  kind  of  thing  can  go  on  and  on 
and  on. 

Ri;?ht  now,  British  confidence  in  the 
word  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
good  will  and  good  intentions  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  is  badly 
shaken. 

And  I  submit  this  is  not  the  time  for 
us  to  be  consciously  and  wittingly  alien- 
ating friends  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  For  all  its  disagreements  with 
us.  the  British  are  still  our  friends  and 
are  still  a  great  people,  and  they  are  oui" 
own  flesh  and  blood. 

I  deeply  regret  this  tragic  thing  we 
have  done.  I  hope  the  consequences  will 
not  be  as  great  as  it  appears  they  might 
be,  but  I  hope  we  will,  as  my  distin- 
guished and  able  friend  from  Kentucky, 
so  versed  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs, 
has  suggested,  take  the  earliest  opportu- 
nitv  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  rectify  the  terrible  mistake  we  have 
made. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 


H.R.  9960.  an  Act  making  approprlaUons  for 
sundrv  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  on  page 
24,  line  19.  Insert  the  following: 

•Any  officer  who  has  served  with  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  In  the  position  of  a 
State  Director  of  Selective  Service  or  com- 
parable executive  position  on  the  Staff  of 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  (15 1  years  will,  upon  retirement 
from  active  duty,  be  advanced  In  rank  on 
the  retired  list  to  the  next  highest  pay  grade 
and  be  entitled  to  the  retired  pay  of  that 
grade  as  computed  under  appropriate  provi- 
sions of  law  applicable  to  such  person," 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  did  that  entirely  independently 
of  how  I  might  vote  on  the  amendment. 
I  might  ver>-  well  support  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  did  not  want  to  presume 
on  Senator  Magnuson,  in  his  absence, 
to  include  my  name  as  one  of  those  who 
would  join  in  proposing  the  amendment. 
And  so  the  correction  will  show  that  I  did 
this  for  Senator  Magnuson,  not  for  my- 
self, in  his  absence. 


CORRECTION      OF      PRINTING      OF 
AMENDMENT  NO.  302 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  Monday,  September  11,  in 
the  absence  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  I  sub- 
mitted a  notice  of  a  motion  to  suspend 
the  rule.  I  did  this  in  his  behalf  on  the 
Independent  Offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  appro- 
priation bill.  1968. 

As  appears  on  page  25007  of  the 
Record  for  that  date.  I  was  submitting 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  House  bill  9960.  In  the  print- 
ing of  that  amendment  an  error  was 
made,  so  that  the  amendment  reads  in 
this  way. 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Btrd  of 
W'est  Virginia  (for  himself  and  Mr.  MACNtJ- 
soN)  to  H.R.  9960. 

And  SO  forth.  The  words  "himself  and" 
should  be  deleted. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  corrected 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H.R.  9960 

Amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Btrd  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr.  Maonuson)  to 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  order  to  make  it  the  pending 
business,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
532.  H.R.  9960. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  9960)  making  appropriations 
for  sundr>'  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  offices,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments.   

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son] will  be  here  on  Monday  to  floor 
manage  this  bill. 

I  remind  Senators  that  on  Monday, 
at  3  o'clock,  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the 
consular  treaty,  and  the  vote  will  be  a 
rollcall  vote. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  <at 
3  o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.^  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday.  Septem- 
ber 18,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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House  of  representatives 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of 
God  and  keep  it. — Luke  11:  28. 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  so  high  above 
us  that  we  cannot  comprehend  Thee  and 
yet  so  deep  within  us  that  we  cannot 
escape  Thee,  make  Thyself  real  to  us  as 
we  pray  today. 

Tired  are  we  of  our  littleness  and  pray 
that  Thou  wilt  lift  us  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  great  minds.  Tired  are  we  of  our 
thoughts  of  discouragement  and  pray 
that  Thou  wilt  hft  us  mto  the  compan- 
ionship of  great  hearts.  In  this  fellow- 
ship and  from  this  companionship  may 
our  faith  be  renewed,  our  hope  strength- 
ened, and  our  courage  confirmed. 

Bless  these  Representatives  of  our  peo- 
ple. During  these  days  may  they  be  wise 
with  Thy  wisdom,  strong  in  Thy  power, 
and  faithful  through  Thy  faithfulness  to 
them.  According  to  our  needs  may  the 
riches  of  Thy  grace  enter  the  heart  of 
every  one  of  us.  In  Jesus'  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonim  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  Che  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S  1035.  An  act  to  protect  the  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  US, 
Government  In  the  enjoyment  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted governmental  Invasions  of  their 
privacy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  1862)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes."  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 
MclNTYRE.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Percy,  and 
Mr.  Tower  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  ort  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10738)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  recedes  from  Its  disagreement  to 
amendment  No.  18  to  the  foregoing  bill. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


names: 

[Roll  No.  251] 

Adair 

Felghan 

Plmle 

Ashley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Rivers 

Asplnall 

Pulion,  Tenn. 

Rostenkowskl 

Baring 

Gallagher 

Rumsfeld 

Bell 

Green.  Greg. 

St  Germain 

Blatnilc 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Saylor 

Brademas 

Hebert 

Smith,  N.y. 

Broomfle:d 

Heckler,  Mass. 

UdaU 

Brown,  Calif. 

Leggett 

Ullman 

Button 

McMillan 

Vander  Jagt 

Clawson,  Del 

Miller,  CaUf. 

WlUls 

Cohelan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

WUson. 

Curtis 

Mvilter 

Charles  H. 

Daddarlo 

Murphv.  N.Y. 

Wolff 

Dlggs 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Wyatt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Pike 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  389 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


men.  Let  us  put  criticism  of  the  war 
aside  and  renew  the  spirit  of  1776. 

We  need  to  adopt  once  again  the  spirit 
of  Patrick  Henry  when  he  chose  liberty 
or  death,  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  at  Gettys- 
burg, the  spirit  of  Teddy  Roosevelt  as 
he  led  his  R/OUgh  Riders  over  San  Juan 
Hill,  the  spirit  of  Sergeant  York  in 
France  during  World  War  I,  the  spirit  of 
Colin  Kelly  in  World  War  II.  the  spirit 
that  prevailed  on  Pork  Chop  Hill  in  the 
Korean  conflict. 

I  can  guarantee  you  our  troops  i:\  Viet- 
nam have  that  spirit.  General  Westmore- 
land has  reported  to  the  Nation  that  the 
morale  of  American  troops  in  battle  has 
never  been  better  throughout  the  history 
of  our  country,  Capt.  Bill  Carpenter  is 
one  well-known  hero  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, but  there  are  hundreds  of  enlisted 
men  and  officers  who  have  displayed 
equal  courage  and  heroism.  All  Amer- 
icans should  be  proud  of  these  efforts 
of  our  fighting  men  to  preserve  freedom 
and  liberty — and  all  Americans  should 
stand  behind  our  Nations  policv  of  re- 
sisting Communist  aggressicn  in  South- 
east Asia. 


CONFERENCE      REPORT  ON      H.R. 

9547— INTER-AMERICAN  DEVEL- 

OPMEN"r      BANK      ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF   1967 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
9347)  to  amend  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDING  THE  AUTHORIZING  LEG- 
ISLATION OF  THE  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  1862)  to 
amend  the  authorizing  legislation  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  amendments  of  the 
House  thereto,  insist  upon  the  House 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Patman,  Multer,  Barrett.  Mrs.  Sullivan. 
and  Messrs.  Reuss.  Ashley,  Widnall, 
Brock,  and  Brown  of  Michigan. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
Forces  in  Vietnam  have  shown  fine  spirit 
and  morale.  I  believe  it  is  high  time  the 
American  people  joined  ranks  in  support 
of  the  wonderful  efforts  of  our  fighting 
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SUPPORT  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  in  the  remarks  of  the  previous 
speaker  who  discussed  the  fact  that  the 
morale  of  our  troops  in  Vietnam  is  very 
high. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  the 
American  people  realize  that  as  of  now, 
the  cost  of  Communist  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam  is  going  to  start  going  up. 
We  have  been  In  South  Vietnam  and 
North  Vietnam  roughly  24  months.  When 
we  got  there  after  the  Tonkin  Bay  in- 
cident. Saigon  Harbor  was  hopelessly 
blocked  and  ships  were  sitting  in  the 
harbor  for  5  and  6  months  unable  to  be 
unloaded.  The  whole  logistical  situation 
was  simply  impossible  to  wage  any  effec- 
tive war  against  the  Communists. 

But  in  the  last  24  months  our  Ameri- 
can troops  have  done  a  monumental  job. 
They  have  built  Cam  Ranh  Bay  and  they 
have  opened  up  communications  and 
supply  lines.  Today  our  troops  are  wag- 
ing a  victorious  war. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
the  Communists  have  not  won  a  single 
major  battle  in  the  last  year.  It  is  safe 
to  predict  that  from  now  on,  their  losses 
will  increase  substantially  and  their 
ability  to  hold  out  will  decrease 
markedly. 

I  think  at  this  time,  now  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  carry- 
ing this  battle  victoriously  to  the  Com- 
munists, it  Is  time  for  all  Americans  to 
pull  together  and  get  behind  the  Presi- 
dent and  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
only  way  we  are  going  to  get  our  boys  out 
of  Vietnam.  Is  by  winning,  and  that  Is 
being  done  by  our  troops  and  I  think  they 
need  our  full  support. 


APPALACHLAN  REGIONAL  DE\'ELOP- 
MENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1967, 
AND  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  PUB- 
LIC WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OF  1965 

Mr,  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fiu-ther 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  602;  to  revise 
and  extend  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965.  and  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOl-E 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  S.  602,  with  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  it  had  agreed  that 
title  I  of  the  committee  substitute,  end- 
ing on  page  56.  line  9.  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title  I? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CR.\MER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On 
page  55.  line  3,  strike  out  ■■$220,000,000-  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  '•$170,000,000". 

The  CHAIRM.'VN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  simple  amendment.  It  would  strike 
S50  million  from  the  authorized  $220 
million  for  additional  authorizations  for 
nonhighway  programs.  How  is  this  re- 
duction in  authorization  justified?  It 
does  not  touch  highway  authorizations. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  $1,015,000,- 
000  authorized  for  highv.-ay  construction. 
It  deals  onlv  with  programs  other  than 
highways  in  Appalachia.  meaning  such 
programs  as  those  for  health  facilities, 
soil  conservation,  timber  development, 
mine  restoration,  water  resource.^;,  a  new 
housing  section,  vocational  education, 
sewage  treatment,  supplemental  grants, 
and  administrative  expenditures  of  the 

districts.  , 

Why  is  this  $50  million  reduction  of- 
fered? V/hat  is  the  reason  for  it?  Why  the 
amount? 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  if  we 
want  to  start  practicing  economy,  this 
is  the  way  to  do  it.  This  morning  I  read 
in  the  newspaper  that  some  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
said  that  they  are  not  even  going  to  give 
consideration  to  tax-increase  legislation 
until  Congress  shov.-s  its  gooc  faith  in- 
tent to  reduce  spending.  It  is  my  belief 
that  if  we  reduce  spending  where  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  it — and  it  certainly  is 
here— we  can  avoid  the  necessity  of  in- 
creased taxes  from  the  American  tax- 
payer, at  a  time  when  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  to  impose  those  taxes  would  re- 
-sult  possibly  in  throwing  us  into  a  reces- 
sionary spiral.  This  is  not  the  time  for 
increases,  when  spending  cuts  is  a  logical 
answer. 


Why  is  $50  million  offered  as  an 
amount  for  the  cut?  I  am  the  first  to  ad- 
mit that  approximately  $54  million — 
S53.6  million — was  cut  by  the  committee 
from  the  amounts  authorized  in  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill,  but  there  was  still  too 
much  fat  in  it.  and  there  is  still  too  much 
fat  in  it. 

This  cut  would,  in  fact,  affect  fiscal 
year  1969  funding  rather  than  that  for 
1968,  in  that  the  Congress  is  in  the  budg- 
etary' process  now,  and  the  administra- 
tion'is  asking  for  $64  million  this  year 
for  Appalachia.  I  repeat.  S64  million.  Ii 
the  proposed  cut  is  not  made,  tiiere  will 
be  $155  million  available  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969  for  the  same  programs  lor 
which  they  are  asking  only  $64  million 
this  year.  It  does  not  make  any  sense  to 
provide  almost  three  times  as  much  in 
the  fiscal  year  1969  as  we  arc  p;-oviding, 
as  requested  in  the  budget,  in  fiscal  year 
1968.  My  amendment  is  a  reasonable  cut. 
We  are  giving  them  over  twice  as  much 
in  fiscal  year  1939  as  in  fiscal  year  19t8. 
The  amendment  would  reduce  th^- 
amount  so  that  there  wculd  be  enough 
available  in  the  fiscal  year  1969  to  equal 
the  $64  million  that  is  requested  this 
vear  in  the  budget  plus  an  amoimt 
"equal— and  this  is  for  1969— to  that  plus 
the  $42  million  carryover. 

So  for  the  next  year  they  will  have 
over  SlOO  million  for  these  supplemen- 
tary Appalachian  programs  outside  of 
highways.  This  is  ample,  unless,  of  course, 
we  want  to  do  as  apparently  some  want 
to  do,  and  in  an  election  year— and  this 
would  be  an  election  ^ear — give  away  a 
great  deal  of  money.  They  just  also  hap- 
pen to  be  turning  all  this  money  to  the 
President,  which  is  an  entirely  new  pro- 
cedure. The  money  now  is  going  to  the 
agencies.  The  highway  money  goes  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  for  in- 
stance. But  now  they  want  to  give  it  to 
the  President.  All  the  funds  for  these 
other  programs  now  are  going  to  the  ad- 
ministrative agency,  but  in  this  bill  they 
want  to  give  them  to  the  President.  It 
just  happens  that  fiscal  year  1969.  as  I 
said  before,  covers  the  election  year 
period.  There  will  be  about  SlOO  million, 
if  this  amendment  carrie.'=.  avai'able  for 
expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1969,  which 
starts  July  1.  1968. 

The  amount  in  my  amendment  is  a 
reasonable  amount.  Every  Member  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  even  if  he  is  in  the 
Appalachian  region,  can  conscientiously 
and  conscionably  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment There  is  in  this  bill  a  total  of 
S936.7  million,  of  which  $396.7  milUon 
is  new  authorization.  My  amendment  Is 
a  mere  $50  million  cut.  This  is  a  mere 
$50  million  of  the  $936.67  million 
authorization. 

I  think  it  is  a  rea.sonable  approach.  I 
think  it  is  a  logical  approach.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  going  to  gut  any  program.  The 
say-so  as  to  where  cuts  will  come  in  the 
individual  programs  under  this  amend- 
ment is  up  to  the  administering  agencies, 
where  it  should  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cramer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
minute.) 
Mr.  CRAMER.  The  agency  administer- 


ing the  program,  and  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  itself  will  be  given 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  what  pro- 
grams it  wants  to  give  high  priority  to, 
and  which  it  can  cut.  It  can  certainly 
be  cut.  because  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works,  itself,  added  money  to  a  number 
of  these  programs.  Vocational  education 
is  one  of  them. 

The  administration  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committees — the  committee  of 
this  House  and  the  committee  of  the 
Senate — can  make  the  determination  as 
to  where  the  cuts  should  be.  This  is  the 
way  it  should  be.  Let  them  look  over  tire 
program.  Let  them  decide  where  the 
reasonable  cuts  ought  to  be  made.  They 
will  make  the  cuts.  That  is  the  way  it 
should  be  done. 

I  am  offering  this  in  lieu  of  amend- 
ments to  the  specific  amounts,  because  I 
think  this  is  the  proper  management  way 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose  of  a 
question? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
believe  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say 
the  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
cut  S50  million  and  to  put  the  money  in 
the  agencies  instead  of  with  the  Presi- 
dent. Did  I  misunderstand  the  gentleman 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  did  mis- 
understand me.  Mr.  Chairman.  Our  side 
has  an  amendment  to  be  offered  at  a  later 
hour  dealing  witb  that  subject  matter. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  This  merely  deals  with 
the  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  clarification. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  we  want  to  start  cut- 
ting, this  is  the  place  to  start  cutting,  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  ChaiRnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHV/ENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  adopted, 
the  program  for  the  roads  will  not  be 
curtailed  one  iota  over  the  plans  that  are 
envisaged  in  the  legislation? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  reduction  does  not  deal  with 
highways,  but  rather  with  the  balance 
of  the  program  which  is  the  $220  million 
which  would  be  authorized  for  yhat  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  amend- 
ment will  mean  that  S50  million  will  be 
cut  from  the  activities  and  programs  that 
are  now  being  utilized.  In  the  course  of 
the  committee's  consideration  of  this  bill, 
we  cut  the  health  amounts,  set  by  the 
Senate  at  $70  million,  down  to  $50  mil- 
lion: the  timber  development  we  reduced 
$3  million;  mine  restoration,  $9  million. 
Vocational  education  was  the  only  item, 
the  single  item  in  the  program  that  we 
increased. 

That  increase  was  from  $18  million  to 
$26  million. 
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For  supplemental  grants  we  cut  $26 
million. 

We  cut  $500,000  from  the  cultural  pro- 
gram and  $3  million  from  the  land  de- 
velopment program. 

We  have  been  very  careful  in  seeing 
that  the  amounts  were  compatible  with 
the  outstanding  unobligated  amounts 
that  have  been  carried  forward. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  makes 
great  moment  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
funds  which  have  heretofore  been  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  have  not  been 
fully  employed.  Of  course,  it  does  take 
time  for  these  communities,  which  are 
handicapped  for  lack  of  organization,  to 
petition  to  the  States  and  to  the  Com- 
mission and  to  the  Congress  for  these 
various  tjTies  of  programs  until  they  are 
all  in  the  pipeline. 

This  is  ba.sed  upon  the  expectation  that 
when  the  programs  are  submitted  the 
funds  will  be  available  for  commitment 
and  'or  utilization. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  should 
not  jay  to  these  cornmunities,  which 
have  gone  *o  tremendous  expense  and 
great  effort,  "No.  we  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient funds  to  do  what  we  thought  we 
would  do  for  you." 

There  was  not  a  single  bit  of  evidence 
presented  to  the  committee  to  warrant 
that  tj-pe  of  change. 

Let  us  see  what  we  are  doing  in  the 
Appalachian  areas.  In  the  health  pro- 
grams we  are  trylnc;  to  establish  com- 
munity health  facilities.  There  will  be 
land  treatment  programs,  timber  devel- 
opment, mining  area  restoration,  water 
resources  survey,  vocational  education, 
sewage  treatment  works,  and  supple- 
mental grants  for  other  types  of 
proc;rams. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  were  th  make 
an  indiscriminate  cut  in  the  total 
amount  this  would  not  rationalize  with 
the  amendment  and  its  necesoity,  be- 
cause it  would  not  single  out  where  the 
cuts  should  be  made.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  blanket  approach  is  very  wise  or 
very  pioident  for  Consrress  tc  adopt  in 
the  practice  of  considerins  programs 
and  their  relationship  to  the  total  ob- 
jective souijht  by  this  legislation 

These  are  needed  programs.  These  are 
the  programs  which  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  State  commissions,  by  the 
Governors  and  the  local  communities. 
who  have  presented  to  the  Congress 
their  urgency  and  their  great  need. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
amendment  will  not  be  accepted. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  CARTER.  I  happen  to  live  in  the 
Appalachian  area,  and  I  have  obseiwed 
this  program  verj'  carefully.  This  pro- 
gram has  helped  my  district  a  great 
deal,  and  has  been  very  important  in  re- 
spect to  establishment  of  vocational 
schools.  They  have  been  providing 
training  and  education  fo''  those  who 
are  untrained  and  unable  to  work.  It  has 
meant  much  to  them.  In  some  classes  of 
teaching  in  these  schools  100  percent  of 
the  people  have  gone  immediately  into 
Industry  to  employment.  In  all  cases  at 
least  80  percent  of  those  who  go  to  these 
schools  are  later  employed. 


This  has  meant  much  to  my  part  of 
Appalachia,  and  certainly  I  should  hate 
to  see  a  cut  made. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
for  his  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  to  reduce 
funds  for  the  Appalachia  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  by  S50  million. 

I  regret  very  much  to  take  issue  with 
my  distinguished  colleague;  he  is  cer- 
tainly well  oriented  with  respect  to  the 
Appalachia  Regional  Development  Act 
and  I  am  sure  has  strong  feelings  on 
this  matter. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  have  to 
make  a  decision  in  this  Congress  as  to 
whether  we  are  going  to  be  consistent, 
or  the  least  bit  consistent,  with  respect 
to  our  concern  for  some  of  the  problem 
areas  of  the  country. 

I  think  it  is  generally  known  in  this 
body  by  those  who  have  served  here  for 
any  period  of  time  that  I  was  primarily 
responsible  for  the  defeat  of  the  area 
redevelopment  program.  I  make  no 
apology  for  this  act  on  my  part.  In  con- 
cert with  a  number  of  individuals  who 
were  disenchanted  with  the  program,  I 
organized  a  sufficient  number  of  opposi- 
tion votes  from  among  those  who  had 
previously  supported  the  legislation — 
particularly  from  the  areas  that  were 
supposedly  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act.  At  that  time,  the 
debate  in  this  body  took  this  particular 
turn.  It  was  suggested  that  the  program 
w?s  not  a  good  one  for  the  country  be- 
cause it  did  not  help  the  disadvantaged 
areas  economically  and  it  made  its  funds 
available  on  a  50-State  basis  rather  than 
making  itself  fully  and  effectively  felt 
in  the  areas  of  greatest  need. 

As  a  result  of  that  action.  I  like  to 
think  that  we  played  and  perhaps  this 
Member  in  particular  played  a  great  part 
in  giving  birth  to  the  theory  of  regional 
development  to  the  disadvantaged  areas 
of  our  country  and  particularly  in 
fathering  the  Appalachia  Development 
Act.  It  was  felt  at  that  time  and  I  re- 
as.sert  that  position  here  today  that  the 
Nation  would  have  to  engage  in  a  rifle 
approach  with  respect  to  the  difficulties 
th;n  existed  in  the  problem  areas  of  the 
country. 

The  area  of  Appalachia  generally  was 
referred  to  as  an  area  which  was  ex- 
periencing economic,  educational,  social 
and  cultural  underdevelopment.  That  it 
was  in  fact  a  depressed  area  of  our  Na- 
tion in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Granted 
that  part  of  its  problems  were  a  direct 
result  of  the  failure  of  the  various  States 
to  provide  leadership  in  .solving  the  prob- 
lems from  with:n,  it  was  widely  adver- 
tised as  an  area  of  our  country  suffering 
from  economic,  educational,  social  and 
cultural  blight.  It  was  used  as  an  example 
widely  throughout  the  Nation  as  an  area 
of  great  need  for  which  a  legitimate  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  would 
p.rmit  the  utilization  of  Federal  dollars 
to  bring  about  a  general  rebirth  of  op- 
portunity in  the  areas  and  States  in- 
volved. 

I  believe  at  the  time  we  enacted  the 
Appalachia  Redevelopment  Act  that  it 
had  merit.  I  believe  that  it  has  merit  to- 
day. I  cannot  conceive  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  do  violence  to  any  constitu- 


tional concept  much  less  destroy  the 
sovereignty  of  the  individual  States.  The 
reason  for  my  observations  in  this  regard 
is  that  I  recognize  as  much  as  anybody 
in  this  Chamber  recognizes  that  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  to  lead  this  area  of 
the  country  out  of  its  difficulties  Is  basi- 
cally the  responsibility  of  the  States 
themselves.  But  wherein  the  State  has 
failed  to  provide  the  leadership,  then  I 
believe  under  our  Constitution,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  secondarj-  re- 
sponsibility to  move  in  and  to  do  the  job 
in  order  to  remove  any  area  of  economic, 
educational,  social  and  cultural  blight  as 
It  might  exist  in  the  country.  In  other 
words,  where  the  States  have  failed  and 
where  blighted  areas  such  as  Appalachia 
exist,  the  secondary  responsibility,  my 
friends,  falls  to  us  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  the  wherewithal  and 
the  leadership  to  move  the  area  forward. 
If  we  do  not  do  it  or  if  we  fail  to  fund 
this  program  as  envisioned  by  the  com- 
mittee recommendations,  and  if  we  fail 
to  follow  through  and  see  that  this  par- 
ticular program  works — if  we  do  any- 
thing that  materially  reduces  or  destroys 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program,  then  I 
believe  you  might  as  well  consider,  once 
and  for  all,  the  inclusion  of  this  part 
of  the  United  States  in  the  general  cate- 
gory- of  being  the  No.  1  welfare  area  of 
the  country. 

Mr.   Chairman,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  moved  in  many  areas  in  a  geo- 
graphic way  to  aid  in  its  growth  and 
progress  the  vast  areas  of  the  West  where 
development  was  encouraged  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  by  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars. Tne  reclamation  programs  that  seek 
to  take  arid  land  and  make  it  producing 
land  have  done  so  under  several  Federal 
programs:  the  difficulty  of  the  State  of 
California  in  not  having  sufficient  wa- 
ter—as well  as  the  Southwest  generally— 
is  a  case  in  point.  Water  was  brought  to 
the  areas  under  an  assortment  of  Federal 
programs    and    legislative    en?ctments. 
The  farmers  of  this  Nation  were  in  trou- 
ble; Federal  dollars  were  used  to  encour- 
age them  and  even  until  today  are  used 
to  subsidize  them  and  their  products.  The 
tremendous  investment  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  is  another  example  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  moving  in  with  Federal 
tax  dollars  to  help  advance  the  progress 
of  an  area  of  our  countrv'.  A  further  ex- 
ample could  be  enumerated  in  this  debate 
vdierein   certain   areas   of  our   country 
have    benefited    from    various    Federal 
spending  programs.  Very  little  is  avail- 
able to  the  area  of  Appalachia  in  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill  passed  so 
ven-   recently   by   this  House,  and  if  I 
might  use  a  particular  case  in  pr-int — in 
the  militarj-  authorization  bill,  not  only 
this  year,  but  for  the  la.st  8  years,  my 
State  of  West  Virginia  has  not  received 
one  dime  of  mil:tar>-  construction  funds 
while  a  large  majority  of  tho.-e  States 
whose  Representatives  today  oppose  this 
legislation  are  the  beneficiaries  not  only 
of  those  two  suggested  legislative  enact- 
n-'.euts.  but  who  share  tremendously  in 
the  defense  spending  dollar,  whereas  my 
State    and    Appalachia    generally    have 
ver:»'  little  if  any  share  in  the  defense 
dollar  that  Is  spent  in  America  today. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
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suggested  amendment  would  materially 
hamper  the  operation  of  the  program  In 
particular  areas  which  are  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Areas  concerning  sewage 
treatment  facilities,  mine  area  restora- 
tion, vocational  education  facilities  and 
many  others.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  defeat 
of  this  amendment.  I  happen  to  beUeve 
that  if  we  want  to  do  something  for  the 
disadvantaged  areas  of  our  country  that 
we  should  do  everything  possible  to 
strengthen  and  to  materially  add  to  the 
tools  now  available  to  the  States  and 
areas  of  Appalachia  so  that  they  can, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Federal  tax  dollar, 
seize  this  opportunity  to  exercise  the  re- 
sponsibility which  has  been  theirs,  but 
until  now  which  they  have  neglected. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  a  very  fine  statement  and  also 
for  the  consistent  record  he  has  made 
in  this  House  as  a  supporter  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act 
and  adequate  funding  for  it.  One  of  the 
inherent  evils  of  the  amendment  pend- 
ing before  us  is  that  the  amendment  does 
not  identify  the  areas  in  which  they 
propose  to  put  this  S.50  million  cut. 
Under  the  amendment  as  it  has  been 
presented  to  us  and  argued  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  the  entire  $50  mil- 
lion could  be  put  into  vocational  educa- 
tion, or  the  entire  S50  million  could  be 
put  into  a  field  such  as  water  pollution 
control.  In  fact,  when  you  go  through 
the  grant-in-aid  programs  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  funded  by  this  authorization, 
can  the  gentleman  identify  any  of  them 
in  which  the  Appalachian  region  is  not 
deficient  in  its  funding  and  in  need  of 
additional  funding  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MOORE  May  I  say  that  I  carmot. 
May  I  say  that  the  Appalachian  region 
has  a  tremendous  challenge  in  all  areas 
which  this  amendment  touches. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  would  prefer  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  permit  me  to 
finish  my  comment,  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 

[Mr.    EDMONDSON]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  rebuild  these  disadvantaged 
areas — and  they  are  disadvantaged 
areas;  they  are  areas  of  economic  and 
educational  as  well  as  social  blight, 
brought  about  by,  as  I  say,  the  lack  of 
leadership  in  the  States  themselves  but, 
nevertheless,  if  we  are  to  follow  the  tenor 
of  this  amendment,  it  would  be  possible 
for  this  S50  million  which  has  been  pro- 
posed to  be  cut  here,  to  come  entirely 
from  any  one  single  program  contained 
in  this  overall  program.  The  language  of 
the  amendment  does  not  limit  itself  to 
any  one  particular  program.  However, 


its  adoption  could  very  much  prejudice, 
for  Instance,  the  area  of  vocational  edu- 
cation as  well  as  the  sewage  treatment 
plant  facilities,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  would  like  for  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  to  know- 
that  I  favor  the  bill  as  presently  drawn 
and  that  I  oppose  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  to  delete  this  sum  of 
money. 

It  is  my  further  opinion  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  has  made  a 
very  appealing  case  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment, 

However.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  would  be 
good  enough  to  apply  the  statements 
which  the  gentleman  has  made  insofar 
as  they  affect  the  depressed  areas  of  the 
cities,  the  riot-torn  cities,  the  areas  of 
frustration  and  other  places  that  breed 
all  of  those  things  that  we  abhor? 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  is  aware  of  tills  situation  that 
exists  in  the  pockets  of  poverty  through- 
out the  cities  which  have  been  the  real 
reason  for  the  difficulties  that  we  have 
encountered — some  of  them  that  we  have 
already-  experienced  and  wliicii  we  may 
continue  to  experience.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  upo:i  that  situation. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ui'ge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  in  order  for  me  to 
answer  some  of  the  questions  raised  by 
the  previous  colloquy? 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  LMr.  Edv.ond- 
sonI  has  made  considerable  out  of 
States'  rights,  and  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman. I,  naturrJ.ly,  am  a  States'  Rlghter 
myself.  I  am  interested  in  the  various 
rights  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  amendment 
proposes  to  do,  if  adopted,  is  to  leave 
with  those  States  and  the  members  of 
this  Commission,  the  decision  v,-here  they 
think  the  expenditures  could  be  more 
wisely  made,  instead  of  being  dictated  to 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  instead  of  the  Congress  dictating  to 
them  where  they  should  apply  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pui-pose  of  the 
amendment  is  designed  to  permit  the 
Commission  itself  to  make  this  decision 
as  to  where  the  cuts  should  be  made. 

We  are  being  dishonest  in  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill,  in  my  opinion,  in 
authorizing  S220  million,  when  we  know 
full  well  that  there  was  only  appropriated 
this  last  year  $59.35  million.  However, 
when  we  note  that  the  President  only 
asked  for  fiscal  year  1968  the  sum  of 
$64.2  million,  and  yet  we  have  an  au- 
thorization of  $220  million  for  fiscal 
years  1968  and  1969;  thus  it  leaves  S156 
million  to  be  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 


1969.  We  appropriated  an  average  of  $55 
million  over  the  last  2  years,  but  yet  they 
are  asking  for  $64  miDion  this  year.  Con- 
gress, everytime,  has  cut  the  President's 
request. 

So  that  there  Is  not  any  question  in 
my  mind  but  with  the  budgetarj-  prob- 
lems we  have  in  1968  and  obviously  will 
have  in  1969,  that  we  are  offering  false 
hopes,  yes.  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  and  his  great  State,  and  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  who  just 
spoke,  and  his  great  State.  Yes,  in  the 
Appalachian  region  we  are  offering  false 
hopes.  We  know  that  we  are  going  to 
authorize  all  this  money  knowing  full 
well  it  is  not  going  to  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  let  us  for  once  be 
honest,  and  cut  down  this  bill  to  a  figure 
that  makes  sense,  and  one  that  is  rea- 
.sonable.  knowing  full  well  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  triple  the  program  in  fiscal  year 
1969. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  can 
make  just  one  further  comment? 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  amendment  will  have  on  the 
bill — somebody  said  we  could  spend  all 
the  funds  for  sewage  treatment.  There  is 
a  S6  million  maximum  Umitation  in  the 
bill.  There  are  maximum  expenditure 
limitations  on  every  item.  It  is  not  a 
minimum,  it  is  the  maximum. 

So  we  could  not  possibly  spend,  out 
of  what  is  left  out  of  the  $50  million, 
more  than  $6  million,  for  sewage  treat- 
ment, and  the  amounts  written  in  to 
limit  all  the  other  programs. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  says  this 
is  a  dishonest  approach.  I  do  not  see  how 
anybcdy  could  suggest  that  this  i'  a  dis- 
honest approach  because  the  committee 
acted  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
Governors.  The  Governors  of  the  States 
submitted  their  requirements;  we  took 
them  into  accoimt;  and  wrote  a  bill  in 
keeping  with  their  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  yield  further  to  the 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  To  come  here 
and  say  that  the  Congress  next  year  or 
the  following  year  is  not  going  to  make 
appropriations  is  not  a  matter  for  us  to 
decide  here  today.  Our  decision  should 
be  based  upon  the  testimony  of  the  re- 
quired needs  and  the  programs  that  have 
been  accepted  by  four  Republican  Gov- 
ernors, and  eight  Democratic  Governors. 

Does  the  gentleman  believe  that  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Nev,-  York  made 
a  dishonest  estim.ate  of  the  needs  of  his 
State? 

Does  the  gentleman  believe  that  Gov- 
ernor Rhodes  of  Ohio  made  a  dishonest 
accounting  to  the  committee  for  his 
needs? 

Does  the  gentleman  believe  that  the 
other  two  Republican  Governors  in  sub- 
mitting their  recommendations  to  the 
committee  were  dishonest? 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  today  to 
try  to  write  a  bill  based  upon  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  several  Stales 
involved. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
up  all  of  the  gentleman's  time,  but  $53 
million  is  authorized  for  the  next  2  years 
in  excess  of  what  was  appropriated  over 
the  lasi  2  years.  This  is  offering  a  false 
hope.  They  are  hoping  next  year  s  au- 
thorization will  be  three  times  what  we 
are  appropriating  this  year. 

I  say  tills  is  offering  false  hopes  to  these 
Governors  who  submitted  what  they  said 
was  needed,  but  it  is  wrong  to  believe 
those  people  are  going  to  get  that  kind 
of  money  when  they  are  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  has  expired. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  at- 
tention the  Members  have  given  to  the 
words  that  I  have  not  as  yet  spoken. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Dennet]  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Florida? 
Thei-e  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  it  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  put  a  halt  to  the  present  admin- 
istration  requesting  authorizations   for 
appropriations    for    huge    amounts    of 
money  for  widely  specialized  programs, 
and  then  when  the  chips  are  down  they 
come  in  and  ask  for  appropriations  to 
fund  those  programs  for  substantially 
lesser  amounts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  things 
wrong  with  this  type  of  approach.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  two  of  them. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  said, 
one  is  falsely  raised  hopes.  Second,  con- 
gressional legislative  committees  have 
the  responsibility  to  insure  the  amounts 
authorized  for  a  particular  program  and 
have  a  reasonable  relationship  to  the  ex- 
pected costs  of  that  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  arrived  at  one  or 
two  conclusions  on  this  situation:  either 
that  the  President  has  no  intention  of 
asking  for  full  funding  of  these  pro- 
grams, or  he  plans  to  launch  a  hugely 
expanded  spending  program  in  a  year 
that,  interestingly  enough,  happens  to  be 
a  presidential  election  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  good  faith  of 
all  your  people  back  in  our  respective  dis- 
tricts require  that  we  demand  efficient 
operation  of  the  program,  and  we  should 
see  that  the  level  of  commitments  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969  be  comparable  to  that 
which  the  budget  request  of  the  President 
indicates  will  be  imdertaken  during  fiscal 
year  1968. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  in  his  remarks,  just  con- 
cluded, very,  very  accurately  and  very. 
ver>-  honestly,  stated  that  our  responsi- 
bility is  to  authorize  at  a  figure  that  rea- 


sonably approximates  the  cost  of  a  pro 
gram. 

The  figure  we  have  in  this  bill  is  a  fig- 
ure that  reflects  the  best  Information 
and  evidence  that  we  can  get  as  to  what 
the  cost  would  be.  Tliat  is  the  level  we 
are  trying  to  establish  by  authorization, 
to  do  the  adequate  job  that  we  want  to  do 
with  regard  to  these  particular  grant-in- 
aid  programs. 

Is  it  our  responsibility  to  try  to  esti- 
mate wliat  that  cost  is  going  to  be  and  to 
authorize  that  cost?  Or  do  we  bear  the 
responsibility,  which  apparently  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  beUeves  that  we  do 
bear,  to  make  an  authorization  that  is 
going  to  anticipate  what  the  appropria- 
tion will  be? 

I  say  to  you,  consistently  the  role  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  down 
through  the  years  dealing  with  all  types 
of  projects  and  a^\  types  of  programs  has 
been  to  estimates  as  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  said,  what  the  cost  of  a  pro- 
gram would  be,  and  what  we  should  set 
as  an  authorization  level  for  the  program. 
This  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  when 
we  authorize  for  the  various  basin  proj- 
ects. This  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
when  we  authorize  flood  control  projects 
and  when  we  authorize  beach  erosion 
projects.  That  is  what  we  have  done.  But 
in  this  instance  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  afeking  for  an  entirely  differ- 
ent yardstick. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  t 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  DENNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  it  is 
also  our  responsibiUty  to  authorize  the 
amount  of  funds  that  the  American  tax- 
payers can  afford  to  pay  in  the  event 
the  authorized  funds  are  appropriated? 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Of  course,  we  have 
to  keep  in  mind  continuously  the  ability 
of  the  Goveniment  to  finance  these  dif- 
ferent things.  This  is  a  factor  that  is 
considered  bv  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  by  the  Congress  when  it 
acts  on  appropriations — just  as  it  is  con- 
sidered by  the  committees  that  deal  with 
the  authorizations. 

But  in  this  instance  it  should  be  clear- 
ly borne  in  mind  that  we  do  not  offer 
a"  false  hope  to  a  flood  control  project 
or  to  a  beach  erosion  project  or  to  a 
navigation  project  when  we  set  an  au- 
thorization figure  that  reflects  the  cost 
of  that  project.  That  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  That 
is  what  we  have  uniformly  endeavored 
to  do  in  all  of  these  projects.  That  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  this  par- 
ticular program. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  may  be 
entirely  right  in  saying  that  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  appropriate  this 
money  in  the  year  that  it  is  authorized 
for  in  this  bill  in  1969,  that  is  flscal  year 
1969.  and  that  our  war  needs  may  be 
such  that  we  cannot  appropriate  up  to 
th.it  level. 

But  supi:o.i?  that  there  is  a  successful 
conclusion  of  the  Vietnam  conflict?  Sup- 
pose we  do  not  have  the  heavy  burden 
of  the  Vietnam  war  on  our  hands?  That 
instead  there  are  the  problems  of  re- 
habilitation and  readjustment  following 
the  termination  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
We    are    anticipating    that    eventuaUty 


with  this  appropriation  authorization  in 
iliis  bill. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  unreasonable  or 
unstatesmanUke  for  us  or  tor  the  com- 
mittee to  set  a  figure  that  leaves  flexi- 
bility in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  this 
particular  subject. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated.  I  think  this 
amendment  strikes  directly  at  justified 
authorization  figures  for  health  needs, 
educational  needs,  and  for  the  various 
basic  community  faciUties  needs  of 
Appalachia.  I  think  it  is  a  figure  that 
reflects  a  reasonable  approximation  of 
what  the  costs  are  going  to  be.  just  as 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  said  that 
it  should. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  tlie  com- 
mittee report  and  recommendation  will 
be  supported  and  that  the  committee 
figure  will  be  sustained  and  that  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  You  and  I  are  both  from 
the  Midwest.  Do  you  not  believe  that 
in  any  Federal-State  partnership  pro- 
gram, which  in  effect  this  amounts  to. 
that  we  should  never  hold  out  an  open 
door  to  any  segment  of  the  country  or 
to  any  classification  of  people  other  than 
to  say  that  we  stand  ready  and  willing 
to  help,  but  we  are  not  going  to  take  the 
entire  load?  Do  you  not  beUeve  that  it 
is  possible  that  if  we  would  cut  down  on 
this  authorization,  the  States  involved 
would  try  to  perform  more  self-help 
than  they  are  now  doing? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Obviously  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman  in  the  instance 
of  the  amendment  before  us. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [Aft«r  counting.]  Eighty-five 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  252] 

Adair  Felghan  OHara,  Mich. 

Asplnall  Foley  Pirnle 

Baring  Ford,  Gerald  R.  Riegle 

Bell  Ftiqua  Rivers 

Blatnik  Goodell  Rumsfeld 

Brademas  Green.  Oreg  St  Germain 

Broomfield  Grover  Saylor 

Brown  Calif.  Hansen,  Idaho  Sikes 

Cederberg  Hansen,  Wash.  Teajue.  Tex. 

Ceiier  Hubert  UUman 

Clawson.  Del  Irwin  jy.l^'^ 

Cohelan  McMillan  WUson, 

Conyers  Miller,  Calif.  Charles  H. 

Daddario  Morris,  N.  Mex,  Wolff 

Dent  Miilter  Wyatt 

Dorn  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Edwards,  Ala.  Nedzl 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Bolling) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
hanng  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
S.  602.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  384  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
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herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  KeeI. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rejieat  again 
that  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  S220  million  by  S50 

million 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  con- 
sidered this  very,  very  carefully.  There 
has  not  been  a  single  application  filed 
for  these  benefits  except  those  that  came 
in  from  the  States  to  request  this  finan- 
cial aid.  this  financial  assistance.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  not  entirely  accurate  to  say 
that  the  people  are  being  led  down  a 
blind  alley,  and  that  is  what  was  said 
here  before  I  asked  for  time. 

If  we  should  authorize  the  funds 
available  and  this  Hou.se  approves  these 
funds  on  the  authorization  level,  they 
still  have  to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  the  actual  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
to  cut  our  people  down  after  the  long 
hard  work  they  have  put  in  to  improve 
their  conditions  and  working  from  the 
grassroots  as  they  have. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  very 
strongly  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer!. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  the  West  Virginia  dele- 
gation [Mr.  Staggers]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  wish  to  concur  in  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from"  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  believe  it  would  be  inappropriate 
at  this  time  to  cut  the  funds  for  this 
program. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whether 
to  be  for  the  amendment  on  the  ground 
that  it  cuts  some;  or  to  be  against  it 
because  it  does  not  cut  enough. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  amendment 
will  cut  out  enough  money — to  take  care 
of  all  the  money  that  tills  Commission 
spends  in  their  meetings. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Jones]  knows  where  this 
Appalachia  Commission  meets? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  do  not  have 
an  accounting  of  the  location  of  their 
meetings. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  tell  the  gentleman, 
I  could  not  get  an  accounting.  I  asked  for 
one.  but  when  this  arrogant  pipsqueak. 
Mr  Sweeney,  was  chairman,  or  Federal 
cochairman,  I  tried  to  call  him  on  several 
occasions  and  I  found  that  he  was  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Appalachia  Commission. 
One  time  the  meeting  was  in  such  a 
povertv-stricken  place  like  Sea  Island. 
Ga.  Another  time  they  were  helping  the 
poor  people  at  a  place  called  Hot  Springs, 
Va.  I  am  told  that  they  also  went  to  such 
a  pocket  of  poverty  as  Gatlinburg,  Term., 
and  also  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 
Now  I  do  not  know  how  much  money 
they  spend  doing  that  and  going  to 
places  like  that,  but  it  becomes  pretty 
obvious  that  this  Commission  meets  and 
they  have  met  where  they  can  talk  about 
doing  something  for  the  poor. 


Mr.  JON^ES  of  Alabama.  I  am  sure  the 

Governors  of  the  respective  States  paid 

for  their  own  travel. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

Mr.    JONES   of   Alabama.   I   am   not 

positive. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  not  advise  the 
gentleman  to  bet  on  that.  He  would  prob- 
ably find  out  and  he  would  lose  his 
money.  I  happen  to  know  something 
about  Governors  of  States. 

These  people  keep  fairly  quiet  where 
they  meet.  Newspapers  being  like  they 
are,  you  would  assume  that  you  could 
find  it  so  that  you  could  read  about  it  in 
the  press. 

If  your  committee  met  down  at  Sea 
Island,  Ga..  and  you  took  them  down 
there,  I  imagine  it  would  make  head- 
Unes;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes;  and  I 
imagine  not  only  the  Commission  would 
make  headlines  but  I  am  sure  quit*  a 
number  of  Members  of  Congress  would 
make  headlines  if  they  made  an  ac- 
counting of  the  hostelries  that  they  of t«n 
visit. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  assume  they  pay  out  of 
their  o^i^ti  funds. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  would  as- 
sume that. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Therefore,  did  this  Com- 
mission pay  their  o\sti  expenses? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield. 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  am  aware,  as  the 
gentleman  says,  that  the  Appalachian 
Commission  has  met  in  Georgia  and  that 
they  met  at  Jekyll  Island  and  at  Sea  Is- 
land, Ga..  and  that  they  met  there  at  the 
invitation  of  the  former  Governor  of 
Georgia.  Gov.  Carl  Sanders,  to  come 
dowii  and  be  his  guest. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Did  he  pay  for  their  fare 
down  there  and  for  their  stay  there  or 
did  he  just  in\1t«  them  to  come  down 
to  Sea  Island? 

You  know  I  go  down  to  Tennessee  every 
once  in  a  while  to  a  horse  sale  and  they 
invite  you  and  send  you  a  letter  of  in- 
vitation. Do  you  know  how  the  invitation 
reads?  It  says,  "Keep  Tennessee  green- 
bring  money." 

Did  they  send  that  kind  of  an  invita- 
tion, or  did  they  send  the  money? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  do  not  know  about 
that,  but  all  I  know,  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  is  that  the  Governor  of 
Georgia  is  a  member  of  this  Commission. 
Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  LANDRUM.  The  Governor  of  each 
State  is  a  member  as  well  as  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio — and  that  might  have 
something  to  do  with  the  way  the  gen- 
tleman feels  about  this.  Maybe  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  want  the  Governor  of 
Ohio  to  go  there. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  it  would  be  nice— 
you  know,  this  Commission  is  set  up  by 
Federal  law.  Mr.  Sweeney's  expenses  ob- 
viously were  paid  out  of  some  of  the 
funds  we  are  being  asked  to  authorize. 
or  rather  some  of  the  funds  that  we  did 
authorize.  I  think  it  would  be  only  fair 
if  a  Member  of  Congress  asked  for  a  list 
of  the  meeting  places  that  they  supply 
It.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Sweeney  said 
to  me?  He  said,  "That  is  none  of  your 
business.  You  vote  the  money  and  we 


will  handle  the  allocation  of  it.  I  do  not 
know  whether  your  committee  has  any 
oversight  or  not." 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man, however,  should  note  the  fact  that 
the  it^m  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
item  for  grants-in-aid  for  various  pro- 
grams like  vocational  training  and  like 
higher  education  faciUties  and  things  of 
that  sort,  and  we  are  not  talking  about 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sion now.  We  are  talking  about  grants- 
in-aid. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will  let 
me  have  a  minute  of  my  own  time,  I  un- 
derstood this  could  be  applied  to  any 
place  they  wanted  to  cut.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  say  to  me  that  he  will  offer 
a  sub.5tantial  cut  In  administrative  ex- 
penses, he  might  get  me  to  vote  for  that 
amendment,  and  it  is  even  possible  I 
might  consider  voting  for  the  bill.  I  think 
75  or  80  percent  of  the  area  of  my  district 
is  in  Appalachia  and  75  percent  of  the 
population,  and  the  benefits  that  we  have 
gotten  out  of  Appalachia  are  negligible. 
They  are  talking  about  the  highway  pro- 
gram. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object- 

Mr.  HAYS.  Go  ahead  and  object 
Mr.  ARENTDS.  I  will  not  object.  It  is 
senseless,  because  the  gentleman  has  al- 
ready made  the  request.  But  I  think 
there  is  some  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Members  to  go  ahead  with  this  bill  this 
afternoon,  and  I  would  hope  in  the  fu- 
ture Members  will  limit  themselves  to 
the  time  allotted. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  that  I  have  yielded  more  than 
half  of  my  time  to  others,  and  I  would 
like  to  shed  a  little  light  on  this  bill  If 
it  is  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr     EDMO>rDSON.    Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  point  I 
wanted  to  make  is  that  the  administra- 
tive expenses  Item  of  the  Commission 
is  covered  on  page  32  of  the  bill,  section 
105(b).  and  the  item  we  are  talking 
about  has  to  do  with  grants-in-aid. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  well  aware  of  that. 
What  are  you  trj'ing  to  do,  filibuster  on 
my  time? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  point  I  wish 

to  make 

Mr.  HAYS  I  do  not  yield  any  further. 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  things  about 
this  bill.  You  talk  about  building  high- 
wavs.  They  are  going  to  build  a  highway 
clear  across  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
they  say.  Let  me  tell  you  about  West  Vlr- 
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glnla  and  its  highway  program.  They 
have  15  miles  on  Interstate  70,  and  that 
is  the  part  of  the  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram which  has  been  in  effect  lo  these 
many  years,  and  the  biggest  single  bot- 
tleneck in  the  United  States  on  any  Fed- 
eral highway  is  in  West  Virginia  on  that 
15-mlle  stretch. 

Why,  they  have  not  even  had  the  am- 
bition to  come  down  to  Washington  with 
a  bag  and  take  home  their  90  percent. 

You  had  better  get  an  Appalachian 
bill,  because  if  they  are  going  to  build 
any  highways.  I  promise  you  they  will 
have  to  have  all  the  money  and  then  be 
paid  to  come  and  get  it. 

I  know  about  West  Virginia.  I  have 
been  there  lots  of  times.  I  am  a  neigh- 
bor to  it.  My  mother  came  from  there. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  know  the 
northern  panhandle  is  part  of  the  State 
or  not.  For  20  years  or  longer  they  have 
had  a  law  providing  that  you  cannot  buy 
liquor  by  the  drink,  and  there  was  not 
a  bar,  hotel,  or  restaurant  in  the  whole 
northern  panhandle  that  has  not  been 
selling  it  openly  for  20  years. 

It  is  not  part  of  Ohio.  It  is  not  part 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  map  says  it  be- 
longs to  West  Virginia.  But  they  do  not 
believe  it. 

You  know.  I  would  even  vote  for  this 
Appalachian  bill,  bad  as  it  Is,  if  I  felt 
they  would  build  that  15  miles  of  Inter- 
state 70.  Why,  they  can  get  90  percent 
of  the  money  and  the  Appalachia  bill 
would  give  them  10  percent  for  building. 
I  will  vote  for  the  bill  if  you  put  that 
amendment  in  there. 

They  are  going  to  build  a  road  in 
Ohio.  I  got  a  letter.  I  asked  them  how 
much  of  It  they  built.  E>o  you  know  what 
the  story  is  on  this  big  highway  they 
are  going  to  retread?  They  have  6  miles 
of  It  under  plan.  That  is  what  they  have 
don^  under  Appalachia  in  Ohio. 

Inen  they  want  to  make  everj'one  feel 
good  and  make  sure  I  was  for  the  bill. 
So  they  gave  every  school  in  my  district 
some  money.  Every  school  in  Appalachia 
got  some  money,  all  of  them. 

It  figured  out  to  about  50  cents  a  stu- 
dent. That  is  going  to  help  them  learn 
about  poverty  and  how  to  beat  it.  I  can 
send  them  some  copies  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  about  Appalachia  for 
nothing,  and  they  will  learn  more  than 
that. 

I  voted  for  these  programs.  I  was  one  of 
the  enthusiastic  workers  for  the  Appa- 
lachian program.  I  went  to  the  meeting 
In  Athens. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

PREFERENTIAL  MOTION  OrTERED  BT  MR.  HAYS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hay-s  moves  th.it  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the  en- 
acting clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  how 
to  get  time  around  here.  I  have  not 
watched  John  Rankin  and  H.  R.  Gross 
all  these  years  for  nothing. 

As  far  as  this,  as  I  was  saying,  I  was 
for  this  bill,  I  was  for  the  program,  be- 


cause we  needed  something  in  Appa- 
lachia. This  is  like  a  lot  of  other  pro- 
grams we  have  voted  for  here  in  Congress. 
I  have  made  the  statement  on  the  floor 
before,  and  I  make  it  again.  Congress 
does  not  pass  too  many  bad  laws.  By  the 
time  a  law  goes  througti  the  committee, 
through  the  majority  and  minority, 
comes  on  the  floor,  goes  through  the 
amending  process,  and,  goes  to  the  other 
body,  we  do  not  pass  too  many  bad  laws. 
But  we  sure  get  a  lot  of  sorry  adminis- 
tration downtown. 

That  is  what  has  happened  on  this 
Appalachian  program.  Tiie  concept  was 
all  right.  The  idea  was  not  bad.  The  pro- 
gram needed  to  be  done.  But  it  has  not 
been  administered  vei-y  well. 

I  have  no  assurance  that  it  is  going  to 
be  administered  any  better  in  the  future. 
I  think  probably  the  best  way  to  wake 
up  some  of  the  bureaucrats  is  to  cut  the 
program  off,  fire  them  all,  and  then  start 
aU  over. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  coinci- 
dence that  the  AID  bill  came  up  in  the 
one  week  in  the  year  when  I  had  promised 
to  take  my  little  girl  to  the  horse  show, 
but  it  did.  It  only  passed  by  eight  votes. 
I  will  teil  the  Members  something  about 
AID.  The  only  way  we  are  going  to  cure 
that  program  is  to  kill  it.  Why  do  I  say 
that?  I  voted  for  it  for  18  years.  I  be- 
lieved in  the  principle  of  it.  But  they 
have  so  many  sorry  people  hanging  on 
under  civil  service  that  they  cannot  get 
rid  of,  so  the  only  way  we  can  ever 
cure  it,  is  to  kill  it,  then  a  year  later  start 
it  over,  and  then  put  in  some  people  who 
will  work. 

Let  us  kiU  this  one  now.  That  is  why 
I  pulled  this  thing  out  of  my  pocket.  I 
think  this  is  the  time  to  kill  it,  early  in 
the  game,  and  get  some  people  in  who 
will  do  something.  I  have  no  faith  in  the 
kind  of  administration  it  is  getting,  any 
more  than  I  have  faith  in  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads. 

Some  idiot  down  there  agreed  to  build 
a  four-lane  modern  highway  from  Wash- 
ington, DC,  to  Breezewood,  Pa.,  to  fun- 
nel all  that  traffic  on  the  overworked 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  to  New  Stanton, 
the  most  dangerous  segment  of  highway 
in  the  world  for  the  traffic  it  is  bearing. 
I  do  not  mind  the  85-cent  toll.  I  would 
pay  them  twice  that  if  the  highway  were 
safe  to  travel  on,  but  it  is  the  particular 
highway  program  which  is  run  by  this 
same  committee,  and  it  is  here  with  Ap- 
palachia, that  allowed  them  to  do  this 
thing.  For  85  miles  Interstate  70  goes 
over  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  carry- 
ing additional  heavy  traffic  added  to  all 
the  traffic  there  is  on  that  road.  If  any 
Members  think  that  is  not  suicide  alley, 
try  to  drive  it  some  Sunday  afternoon 
and  see  how  many  dead  bodies  there  are 
in  the  85  miles. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any 
cure  for  administration  around  here.  I 
know  when  I  tried  to  pass  a  bill — it  did 
pa.ss  here,  but  it  died  in  the  other  body — 
to  put  a  selection-out  system  in  the  State 
Department,  there  were  an  awful  lot  of 
cries  around  here  about  how  I  was  rap- 
ing civil  service.  Civil  service  has  about 
the  same  virtue  around  here,  when  we 
say  the  word,  as  "motherhood"  and 
"maidenhood"  have,  but  the  acid  test 


would  come — and  I  have  asked  a  lot  of 
times  for  this  body  to  do  this — if  all  the 
people  who  shed  so  many  tears  over  civil 
service,  who  really  believe  in  it,  would 
bring  in  a  bill  to  put  their  office  staffs 
under  civil  service.  Are  there  any  volun- 
teers? I  will  tell  you  why  there  are  not 
any  volunteers.  It  is  because  if  we  had 
our  offices  staffed  with  typical  civil 
service  workers,  we  would  not  be  here 
after  the  next  election. 

The  New  York  Times  said  that  I  took 
on  all  the  Government  workers  and 
called  them  a  bunch  of  sloths.  That  word 
is  not  in  my  vocabularj-,  because  it  is  too 
difficult  to  pronounce.  What  I  did  say, 
and  I  will  repeat  again,  is  that  I  para- 
phrased Churchill  by  saying— it  is  a  bad 
paraphrase,  but  it  is  apt — "Never  have 
I  seen  so  many  who  did  so  little  for  so 
much  money." 

Of  course,  the  Members  would  not  be 
here  if  tliey  had  civil  service  workers  in 
their  offices,  because  their  mail  would 
not  get  answered,  and  their  constitu- 
ents would  think  they  were  not  here, 
and  they  would  want  to  send  somebody 
down  here  who  would  answer  the  mail. 

But  we  are  entrusting  these  millions 
to  these  kinds  of  people,  who  tell  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  "Don't  bofher  calling 
up  here.  You  vote  the  money.  We  ad- 
minister the  bill." 

I  would  not  even  mind  that.  I  will  tell 
the  truth,  for  I  wish  I  never  had  to  call 
one  of  them.  A  Member  of  Congress 
would  not  have  to  call  them  if  they  did 
their  .jobs.  We  have  to  call  them  because 
they  do  not  do  their  jobs,  because  some- 
body has  put  in  an  application  and  has 
not  heard  from  them. 

I  hardly  ever  call  them  and  ask  them 
to  approve  an  application.  I  just  ask 
them  to  give  me  an  answer.  Try  to  get 
an  answer  from  them. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  merely 
to  try  to  put  this  int.o  proper  focus.  I 
believe  it  is  important  for  all  of  us  to 
understand  exactly  what  the  Cramer 
amendment  would  affect  and  what  it 
would  not  affect. 

In  the  first  place,  all  of  us  ought  to 
understand  clearly  that  the  Cramer 
amendment  has  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  witii  administrative  expenses. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Members  to 
page  32  of  the  bill,  wherein  the  amounts 
for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Commission  are  clearly  set  forth  and  are 
limited  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  to  not 
more  than  $1.7  million  for  the  2-year 
fiscal  period. 

I  further  invite  attention  lo  page  54  of 
the  bill,  wherein  is  provided  a  further 
limitation  applying  to  local  administra- 
tive expense.  None  of  these  administra- 
tive expenses  are  involved  in  the  item 
against  which  the  Cramer  amendment 
would  apply. 

The  amount  that  is  in  question,  the 
$220  million,  is  the  guts  of  the  bill.  This 
is  the  amoimt  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da would  cut. 

He  would  cut  it  not  5  percent,  and  not 
6  percent,  as  some  of  our  friends  on  the 
other  .side  of  the  aisle  have  been  trving  to 
do  on  most  of  the  bills  which  has  come 
up  this  year.  He  would  cut  the  comrait- 
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tee-approved  figure  by  almost  25  percent. 
And  this  cut  would  apply  not  against 
administrative  expenses  as  some  of  the 
discussion  might  indicate.  It  would  apply 
against  the  very  heart  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  What  is  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  preferential  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  H-AYsl. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
not  a  point  of  order.  I  do  not  want  to 
yield  to  that  point,  because  I  am  discuss- 
ing the  matter  which  has  a  bearing  on 
our  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
believe  I  wish  to  yield  for  that  kind  of 
a  parliamentai-y  statement. 

I  am  talking  about  what  we  are  get- 
ting ready  to  vote  on.  That  is  what  all  of 
the  Members  want  to  know  about. 

Let  me  tell  what  would  be  cut.  Voca- 
tional schools  would  be  cut.  That  Is  what 
would  be  cut.  Do  the  Members  want  to 
cut  vocational  education?  Do  they  want 
to  mr.ke  it  impossible  for  those  who  are 
disadvantaged  in  the  area  of  Appa- 
lachia— yes,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  and 
those  areas  where  they  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  pull  themselves  into  the 
last  third  of  the  20th  centm-y  because 
they  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  train 
themselves — to  go  to  school?  If  that  is 
what  the  Members  want  to  cut,  that  is 
what  they  are  getting  ready  to  cut.  And 
they  are  getting  ready  to  cut  it  by  a  meat 
axe  approach. 

The  amendment  would  ,>«cut  health 
centers,  in  a  part  of  the  United  States 
where  public  health  care  is  lower  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Do  the  Members 
want  to  cut  that  money? 

Let  us  understand  exactly  what  we  are 
asked  to  cut.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing 
we  are  asked  to  cut.  If  the  Members  vote 
for  the  amendment,  that  is  what  is  going 
to  be  cut. 

This  will  cut  the  program  for  reforest 


Aside  from  the  highway  program  added  to  my  district  it  has  caused  me  to 
which  is  authorized  in  a  separate  sec-  give  more  attention  to  the  subject  matter 
tion,  we  are  asked  to  cut  the  real  heart    than  heretofore.  I  also  say  that  the  de- 


of  the  Appalachia  program. 

This  amendment  would  cut  it  by  a  lop- 
sided $50  million. 

That  is  what  is  at  issue  here.  There- 
fore, I  urge  you  to  vote  down  the  pref- 
erential motion  and  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  tlae  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  For  the  record,  it 
should  also  be  clear  that  this  $50  million 
in  the  Cramer  amendment  comes  on  top 
of  a  $53  million  cut  already  totaled 
against  the  items  that  go  into  this  $220 
million  figure,  which  was  a  cut  made  in 
the  committee  itself.  This  brings  the 
total  cut  in  the  Senate  figure  to  over 
$100  million. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  already  has  trimmed  these 
figures  by  $53  million  in  order  t-o  accom- 
modate the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  We  felt  we  made  a  good  and 
reasonable  and  prudent  cut.  If  this  ad- 
ditional cut  were  voted  that  is  recom- 
mended by  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
it  would  amount  lo  a  $103  million  cut 
below  the  amount  voted  by  the  other 
body.  If  that  is  what  you  want  to  do — 
that  is,  cut  it  by  one-third  in  a  meat-ax 
approach,  cut  the  meat  and  potatoes  of 
the  program,  then  go  ahead  and  vote  for 
the  Cr.'^mer  amendment.  But,  do  not 
make  a  mistake  about  it,  that  is  what 
you  are  doing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama) there  were — ayes  78,  noes  86. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Hays  and 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
103.  noes  118. 

So  the  preferential  motion  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  today's  Washington 


baie  which  has  occurred  here  on  the 
floor  has  also  given  me  an  insight  as  to 
what  we  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations should  do  in  supervismg  liie 
actions  under  this  program. 

But  let  me  say  this:  Today  there  are 
two  or  three  things  that  I  believe  are 
major  trouble  spots  throuaiiout  the 
United  States.  One  of  them  is  in  the 
cities.  One  of  the  major  reasons  offered 
by  many  people,  although  I  believe  per- 
haps the  courts'  actions  have  gone  ahead 
of  everjthing  else,  is  the  fact  that 
tlirough  mechanization  and  through 
other  actions  we  are  having  more  and 
more  rural  people  go  to  the  cities  un- 
trained to  carry  on  jobs  in  industry. 

This  cut  would  cut  the  autliorization 
for  such  training. 

Tiiere  is  another  problem  that  we  have, 
and  that  is  the  people  leave  rural  areas 
and  go  to  the  cities  when  there  is  inade- 
quate housing.  This  is  the  one  area  wl:iere 
there  would  be  some  chance  to  bring 
about  an  improvement  in  rural  condi- 
tions which  might  cause  people  to  stay 
in  the  rural  areas. 

Tliird,  this  is  the  one  bill  where  the 
Governors  of  the  States  can  have  a  say 
as  to  what  comes  into  their  States,  and  I 
say  here  and  now  that  if  there  is  a  poor 
program  in  any  State,  the  Governor  of 
that  State  is  responsible  in  that  he  has 
the  right  to  approve  what  comes  into  his 
State,  or  in  fact  he  has  to  refuse  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  get  down  to  brass 
tacks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  candidly  I  have 
studied  tiiis  problem  and,  as  the  Mem- 
bers know,  I  have  sat  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  since  1943,  and  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Appro- 
priations, and  I  have  had  many  of  my 
colleagues  from  all  over  the  United 
States  come  in  and  ask  help  for  water- 
shed treatment  in  their  areas,  asking  for 
water  loans  in  their  areas,  and  I  trust 
and  hope  our  subcommittee  has  been  fair 
to  all  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  my  friends,  do  you  know  that 
the  request  from  the  State  of  Florida 
alone  for  flood  control  wiil  exceed  the 
total  amount  of  this  bill?  And  we  sit 
on  that  committee,  and  do  our  veiT  best 
to  help  them.  But  because  Appalachia 
does  not  have  a  harbor  like  Tampa,  or 
like  Jacksonville,  or  an  inland  water- 


.-„ Post  there  appeared  an  article  showing 

ation  in  Th^s^are'a  whrch "has" depended  how  many  jobs  today  were  dependent  .^      »       ,     u- 
all  thiiugh  the  years  on  forest  products,  upon  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  has  been     way.  or^  beca use^_the^ Appalachian^  ajea 
where  the  growing  and  marketing  and  my  view,  and  it  is  now,  that  the  jobs 
transporting    of    hardwood    lumber    no  should  not  have  anythmg  to  do  with  the 
longer  is  viable  in  the  economy.  war  in  Vietnam,  and  that  it  is  almost  an 
Do  the  Members  want  to  make  it  im-  insult  to  the  American  people  to  inaicate 
possible  for  those  people  to  pull  them-  that  war  should  be  considered  m  con- 
selves  up  by  their  bootstraps?  If  that  is  nection  with  jobs  that  it  might  create  on 
what  they  want  to  do,  that  is  what  they  a  temporarj'  basis.                .        „    .  ,^., 
will  do  by  cutting  these  items.                           Mr.  Chairman,  I  beueve  it  well  at  this 


does  not  have  a  New  York  City  Harbor  or 
a  San  Francisco  City  Harbor,  are  we 
saying  that  this  region  of  the  country, 
with  all  the  adverse  circumstances  this 
area  has,  is  not  to  have  any  Federal  pro- 
gram or  Federal  assistance  notwith- 
standing that  annually  we  appropriate 
any  amoimt  of  money,  almost,  to  handle 


Let  us 


understand  that  we  are  asked     point  to  just  stop  and  think  a  little  bit     the   harbors   of   this   country   in    those 


by  the  Cramer  amendment  to  cut  the 
program  to  help  the  marginal  fai-mers. 
We  are  asked  to  cut  the  program  to  help 
those  who  want  vocational  education  so 
that  they  can  hold  a  job,  in  this  day 

when  the  average  Lndustrial  worker  has  j-  *i,  * 

to  change  his  job  15  times  in  the  course     Treasuiy.  the  present  conditions  that  we 
of  his   career   and  be  reclaimed  three    have  in  the  fiscal  area, 
times  in  the  com-se  of  his  career.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  on  two  subcom- 

That  is  what  would  be   cut.  Let  us     mittees  that  deal  directly  with  this  sub- 
understand  what  would  be  cut.  ject.  I  say  that  since  six  counties  are 


about    what    is    pending    before    this  areas  where  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to 

Coumiittee.  have  them? 

First,  this  is  a  cut  in  an  authorization.  Let  me  point  out  to  you  here  so  that 

Now,  doubtless  when  the  Committee  on  you  will  know,  last  year  as  a  result  of 

Appropriations  does  meet  it  will  take  into  Federal  appropriations  which  were  for 

consideration  the  present  state  of  the  harbors   and   navigable   streams    being 


opened  up,  that  573  million  tons  of  traffic 
were  handled. 

This  area  that  we  are  referring  to  here 
has  its  problems  as  a  matter  of  geog- 
raphy. It  has  its  problems  as  a  matter 
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of  time— because  they  have  slipped  be- 
hind. 

It  has  problems  because  small  farm- 
ing is  out — and  it  requires  big  acreage. 

It  has  Its  problems  because  of  a  lack 
of  adequate  resources. 

Now  if  you  go  further  and  penalize 
them,  why  just  consider  the  work  done  on 
harbors,  rivers,  and  navigation  in  areas 
from  which  many  of  our  colleagues  who 
are  domg  the  speaking  here  today  come 
from. 

Remember  again  that  this  is  an  au- 
thorization. Are  you  going  to  lower  the 
boom  on  what  is  possible?  Let  me  give 
you  a  little  homely  illustration,  if  I 
mav.  Someone  has  said  that  if  the  war 
was  over,  we  would  have  a  real  depres- 
sion. That  is  not  true,  if  we  were  smart 
enough  to  direct  this  extra  effort  into 
public  works  and  efforts  to  develop  our 
own  country  so  that  we  would  have  a 
richer  country.  Keep  in  mind  that  this 
Is  an  authorization. 

I.  for  one.  can  assure  you  that  I  would 
give  all  I  have  to  try  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos  if  it  existed. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  HAYS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  he  has  made  a  ver>-  persuasive 
speech  as  an  enthusiast  in  favor  of  this 
bill,  since  he  has  his  counties  in  it — as  I 
was  in  the  beginning  when  mine  were  in 
it — and  I  would  feel  exactly  as  the  gen- 
tleman does  now  if  I  had  not  had  the 
experience  that  I  have  had  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  this. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  can  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  feelings.  I  do  not  know  of 
anvbodv  in  this  Congress  who  is  more 
candid.  But  I  say  that  the  aiiswer  is  not 
in  lowermg  the  ceiling  when  it  is  not  pos- 
sible. The  answer  is  in  the  control  of  the 
appropriation  in  the  hearings  rather 
than  in  lowering  the  ceiling.  So  I  would 
say  that  I  would  defeat  this  amendment 
and  assure  the  gentleman  that  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  bring  as  much  order  out  of 
chaos  as  possible. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  appreciate  the  assurance 
of  the  gentleman.  I  think  if  he  does  that, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  If  he  says  he  will, 
it  will  be  very  helpful. 

Mr   WHITTEN.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  has  made  a  real 
contribution  in  pointing  out  that  where 
there  are  problems  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  this  program,  you 
can  go  directly  to  the  Governors  of  the 
States  who  are  responsible  for  the  han- 
dling of  these  problems. 

Most  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  represent  districts  in  Appalachia  are 
not  only  supporting  this  bill,  but  en- 
thusiastically supporting  it. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  a  single  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  including  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  who 
came  before  our  committee  when  we 
held  public  hearings  to  hear  Members  of 
Congress  in  connection  with  this  who 
came  in  and  testified  against  It. 


To  me,  it  is  rather  mdicative,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  entire  Appalachia  area  are 
supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  correct.  Of 
course.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  do 
not  need  to  look  into  the  administration 
of  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  iMr.  Cramer] . 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cramer  and 
Mr.  Jo.NES  of  Alabama. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  102, 
noes  100. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  speak  out  of  order  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Au- 
gust 29  of  this  year  the  Secretary  of 
Housmg  and  Urban  Development  made 
a  statement  on  Republican  opposition 
to  the  rent  supplement  and  model  cities 
appropriations.  I  was  shocked  to  read 
this  statement,  for  it  was  a  bitter,  par- 
tisan, and  personal  attack  upon  the 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  Honorable  Gerald  R. 
Ford.  I  was  even  more  shocked  to  learn 
that  the  Secretary  had  mailed  this  state- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  press  release,  at 
Govermnent  expense,  all  across  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  served  in  the  previous  Congress 
know  of  my  position  on  the  rent  supple- 
ment program.  I  served  on  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  which  first  reported  out 
this  novel  approach  to  low-income  hous- 
ing. I  first  opposed  the  rent  supplement 
program  until  the  regulations  under 
which  it  was  admimstered  were  revised 
to  make  certain  that  the  assistance  It 
provided  would  go  to  truly  low-income 
families.  Since  that  time  I  have  whole- 
heartedly supported  the  program. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  though  I  support 
this  program  with  enthusiasm,  I  am  the 
first  to  recognize  that  it  is  one  on  which 
reasonable  people  can  disagree.  There 
are  r  rsuasive  arguments  that  can  be 
made  not  only  for  the  rent  supplement 
program,  but  also  for  public  housing  and 
the  proposed  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  as  suggested  by  Senator 
Percy,  of  Illinois. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  all  three 
methods  are  useful  and  that  the  need 
for  all  of  them  is  great.  Secretary  Weaver 
apparently  believes  that  only  the  rent 
supplement  program  and  public  housing 
are  the  proper  means.  Our  minority 
leader,  Jerry  Ford,  believes  that  the  pro- 
posed National  Home  Ownership  Foun- 
dation Is  the  best  approach.  I  might  say, 
however,  that  I  have  had  several  con- 
versations with  our  minority  leader 
relative  to  the  great  need  for  low-income 
housing  which  exists  in  America,  and  I 
have  found  him  to  have  an  open  mind 
on  the  subject. 


Needless  to  say,  it  serves  no  useful 
purpose  for  Secretary  Weaver  to  call  our 
minority  leader  "calloused  to  the  housing 
needs  of  low-income  citizens;"  "an  old 
enemy  of  legislation  for  decent  hous- 
ing"; nor  one  who  has  "turned  his  back 
to  the  problems  of  the  urban  American 
and  poorer  residents." 

I  might  point  out  to  Mr.  Weaver  that 
the  citizens  of  Michigan's  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  have  elected  Mr.  Ford  on 
10  consecutive  occasions  by  tremendous 
margins,  and  he  will  not  convince  them 
that  Jerry  "is  an  enemy  of  the  poor." 
I  would  further  point  out  to  the  Secre- 
tary if  he  is  looking  for  votes  for  the  rent 
supplement  and  model  cities  program  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  that  he 
is  using  the  wrong  approach. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  high  regard  for 
Secretary  Weaver.  I  believe  he  is  an  able 
man  and  dedicated  to  improving  urban 
life  in  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
was  one  who  wrote  to  President  Johnson 
urging  Dr.  Weaver's  appointment  as  the 
first  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  his 
statement  on  August  29  demeans  his  of- 
fice, and  as  one  of  the  supporters  of  both 
the  rent  supplement  and  model  cities 
programs,  I  want  to  disassociate  myself 
from  its  contents  and  make  clear  that 
I  ascribe  honorable  and  reasonable  mo- 
tives to  my  Republican  and  Democrat 
colleagues  who  on  the  last  vote  rejected 
one  of  these  programs. 

I  intend  to  continue  working  for  the 
adoption  of  these  programs  because  I 
believe  that  they  are  necessary  in  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  but  I  deplore  such 
unfair  and  uncalled-for  bitter,  partisan, 
and  personal  attacks  upon  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  at  this  point 
the  complete  press  release  by  Robert  C. 
Weaver  which  I  have  previously  referred 
to: 

Republican    Opposition    to    Rent    Supple- 
ments AND  Model  Cities  Appropriations, 

August  29,  1967 
(Statement  by  Robert  C.  Weaver.  Secretary, 

U.S.    Department   of   Housing   and    Urban 

Development) 

Again  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford  has 
repudiated  aid  for  the  poor  and  assistance  to 
our  cities.  By  continuing  to  lead  Republican 
opfx>6ltion  to  rent  supplements  he  is  callous 
to  the  housing  needs  of  low-income  Ameri- 
cans. By  directing  a  feeble  criticism  against 
the  administration  of  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram and  thereby  attempting  to  Justify  op- 
position to  it,  he  is  again  turning  his  back 
to  the  problems  of  urban  America  and  Its 
poorer  residents. 

Mr.  Fords  current  opposition  to  rent  sup- 
plements places  him  not  only  in  opposition 
to  leading  business,  church,  real  estate, 
home  building,  and  civic  groups  across  the 
country.  It  also  is  directly  against  the  stand 
taken  by  10  Senate  Republicans  and  the  posi- 
tion expressed  by  Senator  Dlrksen. 

Mr.  Ford  is  an  old  enemy  of  legislation  for 
decent  housing  and  national  assistance  to 
orderly  processes  of  urban  development.  Dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress  alone  he  has  led 
the  opposition  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  for  rea- 
sonable financing  of  urban  and  housing  pro- 
grams enacted  by  the  Congress.  He  also  led 
the  attack  upon  the  request  for  a  rat  con- 
trol bin. 

Our  poor  need  more  housing. 

Our  cities  need  more  assistance. 

The  urgency  of  these  needs  is  clear. 
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The  appropriations  now  before  the  Con- 
gress ire  a  significant  step  toward  meeting 
these  needs. 

I  neeret  that  Mr.  Ford  does  not  recognize 
these  lacts.  For  this  is  the  time  when  we 
must  support  our  troubled  cities. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  liie  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  tactics  of  the  De- 
paitmeni  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment or  some  overzealous  public  relations 
ofQcer  m  HUD  in  attacking  the  minority 
leader  bv  franking  a  press  release  to 
newspapers,  radio  and  TV  stations 
throughout  the  Nation,  using  this  kind 
of  public  financing  to  attack  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
is  something  which  should  be  repulsive  to 
alf  Members  of  Congress,  whether  they 
are  Democrats  or  members  of  the  mi- 
nority party. 

The  time  has  come,  it  seems  to  me. 
when  this  Congress  must  exercise  a  much 
greater  degree  of  legislative  oversight 
over  the  executive  agencies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Th;s  kind  of  attack,  which  is  the  work 
of  paid  public  information  ofiBcers  in  this 
new  Department,  should  not  go  un- 
noticed by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  or  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  because  any  one  of  us 
could  be  next  in  the  attack  by  an  execu- 
tive agency,  using  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  support  their  attacks. 

I  realize  that  this  new  agency  prob- 
ably has  many  extra  public  information 
officer.?  and  they  do  not  have  much  to  do 
in  these  days,  but  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  this  Congress  should  immediately 
call  the  asency  to  task,  should  have  them 
come  up  here  to  appear  before  the  ap- 
propriate committee,  to  see  how  many 
of  these  were  sent  out  and  what  the 
policv  is  going  to  be  in  the  future. 

This  is  a  violation  of  the  law.  We  have 

-i*^9-pi-ohibition  in  the  Appropriation  Act 

'-.^s  well  as  in  the  basic  statutes  of  this 

countiy  so  far  as  this  kind  of  use  of 

pubhc  funds  and  civil  service  employees 

is  concerned. 

I  hope  that  this  Congress  will  join. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  in  see- 
ing to  It  that  the  executive  branch  is  not 
used  for  this  kind  of  attack  in  the  future, 
whether  it  be  on  a  Republican  or  a 
Democrat. 

This  agency  has  overstepped  the  rules 
so  far  as  this  Member  is  concerned.  I 
hope  Democrats  will  Join  with  me  in  this 
complaint. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentlem.an  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  should  like  to  join  in 
the  obsen-ations  which  have  been  made 
today,  and  to  add  another. 

I  just  read  a  press  release  that  the  REA 
Administrator  was  to  make  three 
speeches  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  at 
fund  raising  dinners.  This  has  tradi- 
tionallv  been  considered  a  violation,  for 
the  REA  Administrator  to  be  involved 
in  partisan  politics,  and  now  he  is  out 
making  soeeches  at  fund  raising  dinners 
for  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  violations 
of  the  Hatch  Act,  of  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act,  within  the  REA  Administra- 


tion have  been  covered  up.  Nothing  has 
been  done. 

In  my  judgment  this  is  another  in- 
stance of  improper  use  of  a  government- 
al agency  for  political  reasons,  for  a 
program  which  has  always  begged  for  bi- 
partisan support.  It  is  now  being  used 
as  a  partisan  arm  in  our  administration, 
which  I  think  is  a  violent  mistake. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  wish  also  to  advise  this  House  that 
at  a  later  date  I  intend  to  take  a  special 
order  and  that  all  details  relative  to  the 
performance  in  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  that  I  have  referred  to 
will  be  placed  iii  the  Record. 

Mr,  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  MinnesoU  for  his  contribution,  but 
I  want  to  keep  this  compaint  on  the 
basis  of  the  use  of  the  executive  agency's 
information  officers,  using  the  franking 
privilege  of  the  executive  agency  and 
using  civil  senlce  employees,  to  prepare 
these  kinds  of  attacks  on  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  is  not 
proper.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  law.  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  proper  committee,  and  I  hope  the 
proper  committee  will  investigate  this. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  I  should  like  to  add 
to  the  words  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. The  Secretary  apparently  is  not 
even  accurate  in  his  attack,  for  he  says 
in  the  same  press  release,  in  his  attack  on 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford]: 

He  also  led  the  atuck  upon  the  request 
for  a  rat  control  bill 

I  have  just  been  advised  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Harvey]  that 
Congressman  Ford  was  not  even  on  the 
floor  that  day  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  is  correct.  The  Con- 
gressman was  not  even  on  the  floor.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  the  National  Home 
Ownership  Act.  which  is  up  for  consid- 
eration in  this  90th  Congress.  He  has  also 
supported  the  rent  certificate  program 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  rent  supplement 
proeram.  His  record  is  clear  not  only  in 
the  area  of  housing  but  as  far  as  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  here  the  day  the  Secre- 
tar>-  referred  to  in  his  press  release.  But 
the'  purpose  of  my  calling  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House  is 
that  this  could  happen  to  anyone.  The 
executive  branch  has  some  17.000  public 
information  and  related  personnel.  Let 
us  not  turn  them  loose  on  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  northeast  Mississippi 
is  a  natural  part  of  the  Appalachian  ter- 
rain The  area  is  contiguous  to  the  pres- 
ently established  Appalachian  region  arid 
is  largelv  undeveloped.  It  has  historically 
relied  upon  a  very  minimiun  of  basic 
industries,  parriculariy  agriculture  which 
is  marginal  in  character.  Such  has  faUed 
to  provide  an  economic  base  essential  to 
a  sustaining  and  vigorous  growth. 

Northeast  Mississippi  is  comparable  in 
all  respects — social,  economic,  geographi- 
cal, topographical,  and  otherwise— to  the 


southern  part  of  the  presently  estab- 
lished Appalachian  region.  It  Is  con- 
fronted with  the  same  problems  of  de- 
velopment and  growth.  We  place  on  the 
record  with  some  hesitancy  the  fact  that 
considerable  poverty  exists  in  northeast 
Mississippi;  but  it  does  and  that  is  the 
reason  we  are  here  seeking  to  be  included 
in  this  program.  This  does  not  mean.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  our  people  are  not  trying 
to  do  something  for  themselves,  because 
they  are.  They  are  proud  and  industrious, 
working  and  hoping  for  a  better  day. 

They  have  their  own  development 
foundations,  all  of  which  are  spiritedly 
endeavoring  to  bring  industry  and  a  bet- 
ter agriculture  to  their  respective  com- 
munities. Progress  is  being  made,  but  the 
area  is  lagging  behind  other  sections. 
Many  of  the  counties  are  losing  popula- 
tion. Per  capita  income  is  lower  than  that 
of  any  group  of  counties  now  participat- 
ing in  the  Appalachian  program. 

More  than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  Mi-ssissippi  lives  in  this  north- 
cast  depressed  area. 

Our  State  is  pressing  hard  with  a  long- 
range  program  of  economic  development. 
Industry  is  growing  within  the  State  but 
not  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  meet  the  slack 
of  unemployment.  Reductions  in  cotton 
acreage  ha\e  left  thousands  of  our  peo- 
ple unemployed.  A  rapid  movement  to- 
ward farm  mechanization  and  the  ap- 
plication of  minimum  wage  to  the  agri- 
cultural enterprise  has  created  further 
unempl05Tnent.  New  industries  are  grow- 
ing up  in  the  State  and  expansions  are 
underway.  We  are  encouraging  indu.stry 
to  come  our  way.  and  much  of  it  is  com- 
ing in.  However,  this  industrial  growth 
is  inadequate  to  meet  our  unemployment 
and  low-income  problems. 

Om-  State  has  sponsored  trade  mis- 
sions to  both  Europe  and  South  America. 
These  missions  have  resulted  in  the  sale 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Indu.strial 
products  produced  in  the  State.  We  are 
aggressi^-ely  expanding  our  educational 
institutions  and  offering  better  oppor- 
tunities to  our  youth.  Although  our 
sources  of  State  revenues  are  the  lowest 
in  the  Nation,  we  earmark  a  liigher  per- 
centage of  our  revenue  to  education  than 
anv  State  in  the  Nation. 

As  I  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  .iust 
sitting  bv,  crying  poverty  and  allowing 
the  economy  to  fall  of  its  own  weight. 
The  people  of  every  community,  everv- 
city,  every  county,  and  of  the  State  itself 
are  doing  something  to  solve  the  eco- 
nomic problems  which  plag\ie  them. 

We  see  an  opportunity  to  further  help 
our  cause  through  the  program  of  the 
Appalachian  Act.  We  know  that  the 
northeast  counties  of  our  State  are  a 
natm-al  part  of  the  region:  and,  we  know 
that  our  economic  problems  are  identi- 
cal to  those  of  the  region.  Only  an 
imaginarv  boundary  line  now  separates 
us  from  the  benefits  of  the  program.  My 
purpose  here  is  to  re.^pectfullr  plead  with 
you  to  remove  that  boundary  and  take 

us  in. 

For  vour  consideration  you  can  be  as- 
sured of  my  everlasting  gratitude  and 
that  of  my  people, 

M'-  HAYS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  made  a  speech  today 
about  legislative  oversight,  and  I  heard 
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the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  talking 
about  it.  I  had  not  intended  to  announce 
it  until  tomorrow  or  Monday,  but  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  State 
Department  Personnel  and  Foreign  Op- 
erations. I  am  going  to  hold  hearings.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  get  to  them  next 
week,  but  certainly  the  week  after  next 
we  will.  The  purpose  will  be  to  find  out 
which  members  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, if  any,  and  who  they  were,  bram- 
washed  people  who  have  been  to  Viet- 
nam. We  want  to  find  out  what  they  did, 
because  I  think  this  is  reprehensible  if 
it  is  going  on.  It  comes  within  the  pur- 
view of  my  committee  and  the  chairman 
of  our  full  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan],  has  given  me  permission  for 
these  hearings.  The  first  witness,  I  hope. 
by  invitation— and  I  will  extend  him  an 
invitation— will  be  the  distinguished 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  If 
he  does  not  care  to  come,  then  I  propose 
to  subpena  one  Jonathan  Moore,  a  for- 
mer State  Department  employee,  v.ho 
now  I  understand  is  the  staff  writer  for 
the  Governor  on  foreign  policy.  I  am  go- 
ing to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  brain- 
washing in  one  way  or  another,  and  if  it 
is  going  on.  we  will  put  a  stop  to  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Is  an  invitation 
or  a  subpena  going  to  Catfish  Mayfield 
to  see  whether  or  not  he  has  brain- 
washed anybody?  He  has  been  escorting 
a  prominent  Governor  lately. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. No.  1,  I  am  dead  setious  that  we 
are  going  to  have  such  hearings  and  I 
am  going  to  invite  the  other  members 
out  there.  No.  2,  if  Catfish  Mayfield, 
whoever  he  is,  was  brainwashed  by  any- 
body in  the  State  Department  we  will 
have  him  in,  too. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Ciiairinan,  I  want  to  inform  the 
Members  here  that  we  have  a  number  of 
amendments.  If  we  are  going  to  go  about 
our  business  with  dispatch,  we  will  have 
to  have  some  limitation  of  time  and  will 
have  to  be  relieved  of  trying  these  ex- 
traneous issues.  The  Committee  well 
knows  the  limitation  of  time  should  be 
reasonable  to  the  point  where  we  can 
have  a  full  and  complete  discussion  of 
all  the  amendments  presented  to  us,  but 
I  hope  we  can  proceed  with  the  business 
at  hand. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BX    MR.    CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAiMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On 
page  36.  line  20,  s-.rlke  out  'Preslclent"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation". 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  simple  amendment  also.  I  will  do  my 
best  to  expedite  the  proceedings.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  I  certainly  want  to 
dispose  of  these  amendments.  They  are 
easily  understood.  I  am  hopeful  we  can 
get  down  to  the  business  of  doing  so,  and 
certainly  we  are  in  the  position  of  want- 
ing to  do  so.  I  will  briefly  explain  what 
this  amendment  does.  It  is  very  simple.  I 


discussed  it  previously  in  general  debate. 
What  it  does  is  on  page  36,  strike  the 
words  "the  President"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "the  Secretary  of 
Transportation." 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  the 
money  will  go  where  it  should  go  for 
highways — to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  $1  bUlion  is  con- 
tained in  Appalachian  legislation  with 
which  to  construct  highways  in  Appa- 
lachia.  But  this  program  is  not  really 
opening  up  new  highways,  for  they  are 
just  rebuilding  present  highways.  They 
are  only  improving  the  present  high- 
ways. 

Now.  certainly,  if  there  is  any  program 
that  ought  to  be  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  a  Secretary  who  is 
supposed  to  control  all  other  highway 
matters,  it  is  this  Appalachian  arterial 
highway  system,  which  is  the  largest 
portion  of  the  Appalachian  regional  de- 
velopment program  and  which  represents 
the  largest  portion  of  the  Appalachian 
development  program  money  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  my  amendment  does 
is  to  keep  the  President  of  the  Unitrd 
States  from  being  injected  from  an  ad- 
ministering standpoint  into  the  budge- 
tary procedures  of  th's  program  which 
is  provided  for  under  the  present  law. 
My  amendment  would  reinstate  the  pro- 
cedure embodied  in  present  law.  The 
present  law  does  not  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  these  decisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  the  Pres- 
ident has  the  time  during  which  to  make 
these  decisions.  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
President  would  not  take  time  away  from 
far  more  important  and  urgent  problems 
of  paramount  importance  to  this  coun- 
try .such  as  Vietnam,  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems,  these  other  Issues  which 
are  significant  and  important  to  America, 
and  would  not  waste  his  time  with  de- 
termining how  a  certain  highway  is  go- 
ing to  be  constructed  in  Appalachia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  rightful  pur- 
pose of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission, the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  participating  States. 

This  is  especially  true  inasmuch  as  we 
have  written  all  sorts  of  responsibilities 
into  the  authority  contained  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretai-y  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  page  34.  line  16  of  the 
bill,  to  line  16  on  page  35  of  the  bill,  and 
to  line  9  on  page  36  of  the  bill,  all  refer- 
ences relating  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  to 
highways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  it  comes  to  the 
money,  who  gets  it  under  S.  602,  as  re- 
ported? The  President  does.  However, 
under  the  present  law  as  now  contained 
on  the  statute  books,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  re- 
ceives it.  He  is  the  man  that  should  re- 
ceive it  in  the  future. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  re- 


fers to  the  fact  that  he  is  mystified  at 
the  change  of  the  law  by  the  insertion 
of  the  word  "President." 

I  am  mystified  too.  Can  the  gentleman 
from  his  vantage  point  as  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
tell  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  why  this 
change  was  made  and  what  is  the  reason 
for  this  rather  strange  language? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  refer  the  gentleman 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Federal  cochair- 
man  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission, which  testimony  contains  the 
only  explanation  as  to  why  they  are 
undertaking  to  do  this.  This  is  what 
they  say : 

The  Senate  bill  provides,  at  page  28,  for 
the  appropriation  of  all  funds  to  be  under 
the  administration  of  the  Presidents- 
While  the  bill  does  not  spell  out  the 
means  for  transferring  it,  the  funds,  to 
the  agencies.  There  is  not  any  provision 
contained  herein  for  the  President  trans- 
ferring appropriated  funds  to  the  ad- 
ministering agencies  involved.  It  is 
nonetheless  assumed  that  the  President 
would  subsequently  transfer  them  for 
allocation  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. Obviously,  I  add  parentheti- 
cally, as  the  President  sees  fit.  Unparen- 
theticaliy,  they  say  that  this  could  go 
before  separate  subcommittees  of  the 
Committees  on  Appropriation  relating 
to  housing,  as  well  as,  for  instance,  voca- 
tional education. 

I  will  say.  in  further  answer  to  the 
interrogation  which  has  been  propoimded 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  that 
they  require  such  requests  to  go  before 
the  respective  subcommittees  which  deal 
with  the  basic  ciu-rent  programs,  such  as 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. However,  what  they  want  to 
do  is  to  make  a  conv,3osite  program  of 
these  operations  and  remove  the  use  of 
this  money  out  of  the  hands  of  the  vari- 
ous subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  from  the  discretion 
and  direction  of  an  administrator  who 
has  expertise  on  the  subject  of  the  basic 
programs  involved,  and  turn  it  over  to 
one  composite  basic  procedure,  thus  re- 
quiring the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  conform  not  to  its  present  procedure 
but  instead  to  a  new  procedure  upon 
which  many  of  the  decisions  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  future  will  have  to  be  made. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther.' I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  his  very  thorough  and  analytical  di- 
agnosis of  the  question  involved  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  feel  it 
would  be  absolutely  wrong  not  to  adopt 
the  amendment.     , 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  hard  enough  for 
the  subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  keep  track  of  all  the 
various  programs  involved  in  the  various 
projects  which  come  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. However,  this  program,  which  is 
duplicatory  in  nature  is  very  hard  to 
oversee  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. The  language  of  this  bill  would 
make  it  harder.  It  should  be  amended. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  and 
members  of  his  subcommittee  have  no 
difficulty  in  administering  these  pro- 
grams under  the  present  law  today. 
Therefore,  I  am  merely  speaking  for  the 
preservation  of  the  present  law. 

We  are  merely  trying  to  preserve  the 
language  of  the  present  law. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Let  us  leave  it  with  the 
Department  of  Ti-ansportation.  where  it 
belongs. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  found  myself 
agreeing  with  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida considerably  in  the  last  couple  of 
days,  but  on  this  point  I  very  definitely 
disagree  with  him.  I  will  tell  you  why. 

I  believe  this  is  what  the  trouble  is 
with  a  lot  of  these  agencies  downtown, 
because  not  even  the  Pre.sident  of  the 
United  States  can  call  them  up  and  say 
"do  this,"  or  "do  that."  There  are  too 
many  safeguards  built  into  the  law  so 
that  too  many  people  have  no  responsi- 
bilities to  anyone.  People  who  never  were 
elected  to  an',  thing,  who  never  stood  be- 
fore the  voters,  are  making  the  decisions. 
Further.  I  have  a  verj'  per.';onal  reason 
for  being  against  this  amendment.  The 
reason  I  have  been  less  than  e;ithusias- 
tic  about  Appalachia.  after  being  one  of 
the  people  v.ho  did  everything  he  could 
to  set  it  passed  in  the  first  instance,  was 
because  its  first  Director  was  a  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Sweeney  who  told  me  over 
the  telephone  that  he  did  not  do  business 
with  Congressmen,  he  was  the  Federal 
coadministrator,  and  he  did  business  with 
the  Governors,  and  Congress  could  stay 
out  of  it. 

In  other  words,  we  can  be  the  big 
spenders  by  voting  them  money,  but  we 
cannot  even  call  up  and  get  the  time  of 
dav  from  them. 

What  does  that  have  to  do  with  this 
amendment?  Well,  this  fellow  befrme  so 
obnoxious  they  got  rid  of  him.  Do  you 
know  where  he  wound  up?  He  is  Deputy 
Director  of  Transportation. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramer! 
that  he  reolly  ought  to  withdraw  this 
amendment  because  I  am  sure  he  does 
not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
that  guy. 

I  do  not  know  where  this  fellow  came 
from,  but  I  understood  that  he  wa.s— 
and  God  help  me  if  I  ever  get  appointed 
to  an!-thing  that  has  to  be  confirmed— 
that  he  v^•as  an  administrative  as.sistant 
to  a  Member  of  the  other  body.  All  of  us 
know  that  all  administrative  assistants 
over  there  think  they  are  superior  to 
Congressmen.  So  he  came  up  thro'igh  a 
good  school,  and  he  will  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  even  talking  on  the  tele- 
phone to  a  Member  cf  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative?. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  want  to  get  involved  in  any  con- 
troversy over  Mr.  Sweeney. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  he  might  get  involved  if  he  is  asking 
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me  to  yield  to  him  while  I  am  talking 
about  this  Sweeney. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  But  I  did  want  the 
gentleman  to  know  that  this  particular 
change  in  the  basic  law  was  not  some- 
thing requested  by  the  President.  The 
White  House  has  not  sought  this  au- 
thority. This  is  conferred  in  the  White 
House  and  in  the  President  by  this  bill, 
and  it  represents  a  decision  of  the  other 
body  which  our  committee  agreed  with, 
that  it  would  bring  about  a  mbre  con- 
cise picture  of  what  is  involved  in  ap- 
propriations for  the  Appalachia  program. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Do  not  tell  me  why  you  did 
it;  I  do  not  even  need  to  know.  I  just  say 
if  this  is  going  to  give  any  more  power  to 
Mr.  Sweeney,  then  do  not  do  it.  And  I 
am  talking  about  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers and  the  Democratic  Members,  be- 
cause this  man  believes  Democratic  Con- 
gressmen are  pretty  low,  but  he  thinks 
Republican  Congressmen  are  several 
rungs  below  that,  so  all  the  Members 
should  vote  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Harsha 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
3  minutes. ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha]  is  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
asked  for  this  additional  time  to  discuss 
this  particular  amendment  because  it 
will  be  offered  on  three  more  occasions, 
and  I  would  direct  my  remarks  to  the 
package  of  amendments  on  this  particu- 
lar issue. 

What  we  are  confronted  v.ith  here  is 
not  only  the  appropriation  of  this  high- 
way money  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  in  three  other  instances  in  the 
bill  the  language  requests  that  the  ap- 
propriations shall  be  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent rather  than  to  the  various  agencies 
involved. 

This  is  a  change  in  the  present  situa- 
tion, the  present  law.  But  can  the  Mem- 
bers imagine  anything  more  cumber- 
som.e  than  the  situation  that  now  exists? 
The  Appalachia  Commission  has  to  go 
throueh  six  .-eparate  agencies  to  get  their 
appropriations  through  the  Congress. 

For  example,  the  entire  Congress  has 
already  passed  the  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  budget  for  HUD.  which  has  passed 
the  House,  is  lying  in  the  other  body. 

Tlie  Commerce  Department  budeet  has 
passed  the  House  and  again  is  in  the 
other  body. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  budget 
is  in  conference  between  both  bodies. 

The  Transportation  budget  has  passed 
this  House  and  is  in  the  other  body. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  budget  is  in  conference. 

Yet,  this  Commission  and  its  program 
cannot  ooerate  and  cannot  facilitate  or 
expedite  its  operations  until  it  determines 
how  much  money  it  has  to  operate  with. 
W^at  more  chaotic  situation  can  we 
imagine  or  envision  than  that:  they 
would  not  know  what  they  finally  have 
to  work  with  until  the  last  appropriation 
bill  is  passed,  they  cannot  even  plan  the 
year's  programs  until  they  learn  what 


moneys  are  available.  Why  should  we  not 
trj-  to  consolidate  such  an  operation? 
"certainly  the  purpose  of  this  effort  is 
to  be  able  to  present  a  composite  budget 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
to  facilitate  matters  so  that  the  Appa- 
lachia Commission  will  know  what  it 
has  to  work  with. 

The  point  will  be  raised,  I  am  sure, 
in  debate  before  too  long  and  it  was 
raised  in  the  minority  views,  that  maybe 
this  will  enable  the  President  to  hide 
some  of  the  money  or  to  cover  it  up. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Committee  that 
this  program  calls  for  $50  million  for 
health  facilities.  This  will  appear  in  the 
budget  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  which  has  over 
a  $13  billion  budget.  Hov,-  much  easier 
would  it  be  to  hide  a  portion  of  this 
program  ir.  that  budget  than  it  would  be 
lor  the  Commission  to  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  pre- 
sent their  entire  package  that  only  au- 
thorizes $220  miUion. 

We  have  had  $19  million  here  for  soil 
conservation. 

The  agricultural  budget  is  in  excess  of 
$5  billion. 

How  much  easier  it  would  be  to  hide 
or  to  cover  up  a  $19  million  program  in 
a  $5  bilUon  budget  than  it  is  to  hide  it 
in  a  S2;20  million  budget.  Another  ex-  ♦ 
ample  i^  the  $5  million  for  housing.  How 
much  easier  would  it  be  to  bury  a  $5 
million  item  in  a  budget  exceeding  $2.5 
billion  than  one  of  only  $223  million. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  chairman  is 
making  an  excellent  statement  directed 
to  the  merits  of  this  particular  question. 
I  think  it  focuses  the  spotlight  upon  the 
point  that  the  Congress  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  will  get  a  much 
clearer  picture  of  what  the  Appalachia 
program  is  and  what  money  is  bemg  ap- 
propriated for  it  if  it  is  in  one  package 
and  if  it  comes  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  one  package  and  comes 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  in  one  package. 
That  is  what  this  is  intended  to  do 
basically  from  the  standpoint  of  appro- 
priations. / 

Insofar  as  the  Committee  (fi  Appro- 
priations and  its  handling  of  this  is 
concerned,  there  is  nothing  of  any  sort 
mandatoi-y  so  far  as  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  concerned.  If  the  ap- 
propriation committee  chairman  wants 
to  have  these  items  heard  by  individual 
-  subcommittees  that  are  familiar  with 
the  subject,  there  is  nothine  in  the  world 
to  prevent  him  from  doing  that.  They 
could  simply  keep  the  total  appropria- 
tion in  one  package  when  it  is  brought 
out  as  a  bill. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right.  This  provision  in  no  way 
dictates  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions how  they  shall  handle  their  busi- 
ness. But  to  the  contrary  should  make  it 
easier  to  dig  into  the  various  programs 
and  budget  requests  to  determine  if  the 
intent  of  Congress  is  being  carried  out. 
There  is  just  too  much  fragmentation  of 
the  budget  requests  as  they  now  are  han- 
dled. 
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Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  >ield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  want  to  concur  in  the 
argument  that  the  gentleman  is  making 
In  addition  to  what  I  said. 

I  wUl  say  from  my  experience  this  is 
the  problem  we  have  with  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  It  is  scattered  all  over  the  Congress. 
Nobody— and  I  mean  but  nobody— really 
ever  knows  how  much  money  is  involved 
and  who  gets  what.  If  this  keeps  it  in  one 
package,  that  is  another  very  cogent  rea- 
son it  seems  to  me  why  the  amendment 
ought  to  be  defeated  and  why  this  lan- 
guage ought  to  stay  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  that  is  my  understanding  of 
this  provision  of  the  language  in  the  bill, 
that  it  will  keep  it  in  a  single  package  and 
it  will  make  it  possible  for  the  Appa- 
lachian Commission  and  the  Governors 
to  get  together  and  present  a  composite 
budget  and  they  have  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
arpue  in  behalf  of  that  budget. 

Another  thing  is.  we  have  $2  million 
here  for  water  resources.  Can  you  imag- 
ine trying  to  find  that  item  in  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  overall  budget?  You  talk 
about  hiding  or  covering  up  some  of  the 
expenditures  in  this  program.  As  the  sit- 
uation presently  exists  it  is  really  condu- 
cive to  such  procedure  should  the  agen- 
cies so  desire. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  It  will  prob- 
ably be  said  In  argument  before  we  are 
through  consideriiig  all  these  other 
amendments  that  if  we  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  President,  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  more  political  with  it. 
That  argument  seems  to  be  inferred  at 
least  from  the  minority  views.  I  have 
heard  it  a  number  of  times,  at  least  in 
discussions  of  the  bill  on  and  off  the 
floor.  But  anyone  who  is  familiar  with 
the  facts  of  political  life  knows  that  that 
argument  will  not  hold  water,  because 
the  President,  if  he  wants  to  play  politics 
with  it.  can  do  it  when  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  an  agency,  the  heads  of  which  he  ap- 
points, and  the  heads  over  which  he  has 
control,  just  as  well  as  he  could  if  he 
should  present  it  to  the  Federal  co- 
chairman. 

One  other  important  phase  of  this  is 
that  when  the  Appropriations  Committee 
gets  into  the  meat  of  this  thing  and  gets 
to  handling  the  large  budgets  of  the 
various  agencies  and  they  begin  to  cut 
what  they  feel  in  their  good  judgment 
is  fat  from  the  bill,  the  members  of  the 
agencies  that  are  presenting  the  budget 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  are  not 
so  vitally  concerned  with  a  httle  item  of 
S26  million  for  vocational  education  that 
they  do  not  have  too  much  control  over, 
and  that  goes  to  Appalachia.  So  there 
Is  not  the  interest  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Department's  budget  for  a  specific  item 
that  they  do  not  have  the  control  over 
as  they  do  In  their  own  departments. 

As  a  result,  the  Appalachian  funds 
suffer,  where  if  it  were  presented  in  a 
composite  budget  with  representatives 
of  the  Appalachian  Commission  carry- 
ing the  fight,  they  could  present  a  much 
more  forthright  argument  for  the  needs 
of  these  programs,  and  be  more  effective 


and  forceful  in  their  justification  for 
the  request. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  amendment  that  I 
have  offered  deals  solely  with  highways. 
No  one  can  hide  a  SI  billion  of  expendi- 
tures for  highways.  Does  not  the  gen- 
tleman feel  that  if  the  decision  is  to  be 
made  about  the  highway  program  it 
ought  to  be  made  by  the  agency  that  ad- 
ministers the  $4-billi3n-plus  basic  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program,  as  weU  as 
this  SI  billion  Appalachian  highway  pro- 
gram, and  not  by  the  President,  who 
does  not  have  the  time  to  do  so? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mi-.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  mmute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  any  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  gentleman  is  recognized  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  It  is  true  that  your  spe- 
cific amendment  deals  with  highways 
and  highways  only,  but  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  three  additional  amend- 
ments will  be  offered.  In  an  effort  to 
expedite  and  f  acihtate  the^e  proceedings, 
I  am  anticipating  the  other  three 
amendments.  But  I  think  my  argument 
will  apply  to  highway  programs  as  well, 
particularly  in  view  of  what  my  col- 
league from  Ohio  has  said  about  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  or  the  As- 
sistant Secretai-y.  and  this  amendment 
should  be  defeated.  But  the  sole  pui-pose 
of  this,  as  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  pointed  out,  was  to 
present  a  composite  budget,  to  facilitate 
and  expedite  the  handling  of  the  affairs 
qf  the  Appalachian  Commission.  This 
will  in  effect  give  the  Governors  an  op- 
portunity to  worK  with  the  Commission 
and  work  with  the  Federal  cochairman 
in  presenting  a  budget.  Then  they  will 
know  how  much  money  they  will  have  to 
operate  on  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  will 
inject  into  the  program  greater  thrust 
and  flexibility.  The  present  procedure, 
witli  an  array  of  agencies  handling  the 
funds  has  a  built-in  delay  factor  and 
clumsiness.  The  change  as  recommended 
by  this  new  language  will  facilitate  the 
effectiveness  of  this  program  and  expe- 
dite its  progress.  At  the  same  time  the 
consolidation  of  the  funding  process 
would  ease  the  burden  of  Congress  in 
its  appropriating  and  oversight  func- 
tions. We  would  be  better  able  to  follow 
the  money  and  determine  how  and  why 
it  is  being  .spent. 

I  see  no  valid  objection  to  this  change, 
I  see  only  improvement  and  urge  the  de- 
feat of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.!  One  hundred 
and  three  Members  are  present,  a  quo- 
rum. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  rise'' 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 


man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
This  amendment  was  dealt  with  at  great 
length  in  the  committee.  The  observa- 
tions made  by  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  H.^rsha]  were 
found  to  be  soimd,  and  that  was  the  rea- 
son we  adopted  the  provision. 

That  was  the  reason  we  adopted  it. 
We  felt  this  would  give  greater  authority 
for  the  Commission  itself  to  promulgate 
the  program,  submit  their  requests  for 
moneys  to  the  President.  This  is 
strengthening  the  so-called  States'  rights 
concept.  I  think  the  explanation  is  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  come  from  the 
electorate  probably  as  recently  as  any- 
body in  this  House.  I  am  out  in  my  dis- 
trict at  least  twice  a  month  on  weekends. 
One  of  the  big  problems  in  the  United 
States  today,  that  we  are  hearing  about 
all  over  the  United  States,  is  the  ques- 
tion about  what  in  the  world  is  the  mat- 
ter with  Congress,  why  do  they  abrogate 
their  oversight  powers  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States? 

When  this  bill  was  conceived  in  1965, 
it  was  not  a  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  money  be  appropriated  to 
him.  It  was  not  in  the  recommendation 
that  was  sent  up  by  the  President  s  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission.  This  is 
a  proposal  that  has  been  conceived  and 
is  being  sold  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  make  it 
easier  to  administer  the  program. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  stand  here  to- 
day to  say  I  have  logged  as  much  time  in 
this  House  as  any  freshman  ever  did. 
I  make  everj-  single  committee  meeting. 
We  should  see  to  it  that  we  do  our  jobs 
and  not  abrogate  them  to  one  man.  This 
is  the  problem,  I  think. 

We  heard  the  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  here  just  a  half 
hour  ago  say  that  he  as  a  member  of  one 
of  the  subcommittees  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  would  see  to  it  that  they 
would  render  oversight  as  far  as  the 
funds  are  concerned.  Who  ever  heard  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  coming 
before  a  subcommittee  to  report  how  this 
money  has  been  spent? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  does  not  increase 
the  authority  of  the  President,  nor  does 
it  disturb  the  appropriation  process.  It 
gives  a  more  intimate  relationsiiip  be- 
tween the  Governors  of  the  States  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  So 
nothing  is  being  done  that  would  do 
that. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
amendment  says,  strike  out  the  word 
"President"  and  insert  "Secretary  of 
Transportation." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  it  does.  And  it  will  be  accom- 
modating the  Governors  in  dealing  with 
the  President. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Are  we  not  assum.ing  a 
fact  not  in  evidence'' 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  point  out 
to  the  gent'eman  this  same  amendment 
will  be  offered  to  other  sections. 
Mr.  DENNEY.  To  three  more. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  is  to  give 
it  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  response  to  a  demand  made,  or  re- 
quests nip.de  by  the  Governors  of  the  re- 
spective States. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  think  he  and  I  would  like 
to  see  the  same  objective,  but  the  way 
it  is  now,  it  is  impossible  to  pin  any- 
body down  about  anything.  The  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  have  to  appoint  some- 
body to  administer  this,  and  we  can  go 
to  that  man  and  put  the  finger  on  him. 
All  they  do  now  is  pass  the  buck. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  I  sat  in  on  the  hear- 
ings when  the  Federal  cochairman — who 
is  now  Mr.  Joe  Fleming,  who  took  Mr. 
Sweeney's  place — and  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion whether  we  like  Mr.  Sweeney  or  not. 
'  Mr.  HAYS.  I  understand. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  The  point  is,  I  asked 
him,  "Mr.  Fleming,  will  you  give  this 
committee  some  record  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  money  that  has 
been  spent  in  the  past  27  months?"  And 
he  said,  in  effect.  "We  are  not  able  to  do 
that.  That  has  to  be  done  through  the 
States  " 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
exactly  where  the  trouble  is. 

In  the  foreign  aid  bill  we  appropriate 
the  money  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  in  turn  appoints  the  Admin- 
istrator of  foreign  aid.  When  we  want 
to  know  something  about  the  part  w  hich 
comes  before  our  committee — and  the 
gentleman  understands  that  Public  Law 
480  and  the  lending  for  various  inter- 
national banks  does  not  come  before  our 
committee — we  can  bring  the  Adminis- 
trator in  and  he  will  lay  the  informa- 
tion before  our  committee. 

If  there  is  an  Administrator  directly 
responsible,  appointed  by  the  President, 
who  has  to  come  to  the  Congress,  we  will 
get  a  lot  more  information  than  if  it  is 
.scattered  through  a  dozen  different 
agencies. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  But  if  the  President 
tells  the  Administrator  not  to  come,  what 
Is  the  situation? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Suppose  he  tells  the  Secre- 
tarj-  of  Transportation  not  to  come. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  In  respect  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question  or  suggestion,  this  bill 
before  us  does  not  make  money  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  cochairman;  it  makes 
it  available  to  the  President.  There  is  no 
instruction  as  to  what  the  President  shall 
do  or  to  whom  he  shall  allocate  funds. 
The  money  goes  to  him. 

But  the  responsibility  the  gentleman 
Is  concerned  about  will  remain  with  the 
Secretary.  All  of  the  responsibility  will 
be  with  him,  but  the  money  will  go  to  the 
President. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Sweeney  is  concerned.  I 
am  sorry  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
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Hays]  is  not  happy  about  Mr.  Sweeney 
and  his  operation  now  and  in  the  past, 
and  this  Member  has  raised  many  ques- 
tions with  Mr.  Sweeney  during  his  ap- 
pearances before  the  committee,  but  the 
man  who  is  supposed  to  make  policy  de- 
cisions in  transportation  is  Mr.  Boyd,  the 
Secretary,  and  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  not  Mr.  Sweeney.  I  would 
be  ver>'  disappointed  if  Mr.  Sweeney  were 
the  man  making  policy  decisions.  I  do  not 
want  Mr.  Bojm  to  abdicate  to.  him  that 
responsibility. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida    [Mr.  Cramer]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
jjeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cramer  and 
Mr.  Edmondson. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reoorted  that  there  were — ayes  91,  noes 
103. 
So  the  amendment  w*as  rejected. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
some  questions  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  handling  this  bill.  My  ques- 
tions relate  to  section  107  having  to  do 
with  demonstration  health  projects. 
There  is  an  appropriation  of  $.50  million 
authorized  for  this  section  to  provide 
demonstration  health  projects;  which 
funds  can  be  expended  for  planning, 
construction,  equipment,  and  operation 
of  facilities.  This  money  can  be  used  for 
treatment  or  any  other  health  need.  The 
term  "multicounty"  is  used  in  trying  to 
make  a  determination  of  who  is  eligible 
for  participation  in  the  grants  author- 
ized by  this  section.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  what  is 
meant  by  "multicounty"  as  used  in  sec- 
tion 107.  Are  we  talking  about  one,  two. 
or  three  counties  or  what? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  could  be 
even  more  than  three  counties.  It  would 
be  determined  by  the  location  with  re- 
lationship to  population.  For  instance,  if 
a  hospital  could  be  constructed  to  ser\-e 
three  counties,  it  would  reduce  the  over- 
all cost  to  the  several  county  govern- 
ments to  pool  their  resources  and  build 
one  central  health  center  or  hospital  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  health  needs 
of  the  general  area. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Generally  speak- 
ing, then,  do  you  mean  three  counties  or 
more? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  could  be  six 

coimties  if  it  would  serve  that  purpose. 

Mr.   WAGGONNER.  But  one  county 

alone  would   not  be  eligible  under  the 

definition? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes;  it  would, 
if  the  hospital  served  more  than  one 
county  even  though  it  is  located  in  the 
countV  designated  under  the  act. 

Mr.  WAGGON'NER.  But  then  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  administrator  of 
this  health  grant  program  to  make  a 
determination  that  if  one  county  made 
an  application  for  a  grant,  that  this 
grant  being  made  was  for  the  purposes 


or  the  uses  of  people  of  more  than  one 
county  to  be  served? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Over  on  page  38 
of  the  bill,  lines  7  and  8,  the  words  "and 
other  laws"  are  used  in  talking  about  au- 
thorizing grants.  Is  this  a  reference  to 
the  Hill-Burton  legislation? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  If  It  is  a  mat- 
ter which  refers  to  public  health  hospi- 
tals, the  Hill-Burton  Act  as  well  as  other 
authorized  programs  to  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  either  the  principal 
participant  or  primary  mover  are  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  grants  au- 
thorized by  the  Hill-Burton  Act  will  con- 
tinue to  contain  the  66%  limitation,  will 
they  not? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes;  that  is 
correct.  For  instance,  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  they  participate,  or  the  Fed- 
eral cost  is  662,3  percent.  Now,  if  Appa- 
lachia makes  a  grant,  it  would  only  be 
to  the  extent  of  13  percent  which  would 
be  made  over  and  above  that  figure  under 
the  Appalachian  program. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  In  other  words,  a 
grant  under  the  Hill-Burton  legislation 
requires,  under  the  present  administra- 
tive procedures,  the  approval  of  the  State 
departments  of  hospitals  or  State 
boards,  or  whatever  the  official  title 
might  be,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  would  have 
to  be  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  The  ap- 
plication would  have  to  be  made  by  the 
local  communities.  It  could  not  be  initi- 
ated by  the  Federal  Govcniment  alone. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  this  be 
true,  as  is  the  case  under  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton Act,  that  grants  under  the  pertinent 
sections  for  these  purposes  would  have  to 
have  the  necessary  approval  of  the  State 
boards  involved? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  would  be 
necessary,  but  it  would  also  require  that 
the  Governor  submit  it  as  a  project  in 
the  State.  So,  it  goes  even  further  than 
the  provisions  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act  and 
requires  local  approval,  because  they  are 
in  fact  the  applicants. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  said  that  this  would  au- 
thorize grants  in  excess  of  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton grants  to  the  extent  of  13  percent. 

Was  the  gentleman,  in  fact,  saying 
that  no  grants  would  be  made  in  excess 
of  the  Hill-Burton  provi.iions.  or  does 
the  gentleman  mean  that  this  would  only 
be  used  to  supplement  the  provisions  of 
the  Hill-Burton  Act?  Or,  would  it  in  fact 
be  possible  to  construct  through  this 
grant  method,  a  hospital  and  defray  up 
to  80  percent  of  the  construction  costs 
thereof  without  regard  to  the  p:  -avisions 
of  the  Kill-Burton  Act? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
this  is  not  expected  to  be  that  type  of 
program  because  of  the  Umited  amount 
of  money  involved  is  of  a  supplementary 
nature. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minut«. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  In  other  words, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  is  saying 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  this  program  to 
supplement  Hill-Burton  funds  designed 
for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Hill-Burton 
funds  or  other  local  capabilities  toward 
Investing,  perhaps,  the  principal  amount. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  general  practice,  it  would  not  be  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  to  have  an 
entirely  new  program  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Hill-Bui-ton  Act? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No.  indeed. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  And  would  it  be 
possible — would  it  conceivably  be  pos- 
sible— under  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation for  the  funds,  the  grants  of  funds 
under  this  legislation,  to  be  used  to  sub- 
sidize the  operating  deficit  of  private 
hospitals  which  are  operated  for  profit? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No;  that  is 
not  the  intent  of  this  act  at  all. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Cramer:  On 
page  43.  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  and  Including  line  11  on  page 
45.  and  renumber  succeeding  sections  and 
references  thereto  accordingly. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment  also.  It  strikes 
section  112  of  the  bill,  entitled  "Assist- 
ance for  Planning  and  Other  Prelimi- 
nary Expen.ses  of  Proposed  Housing 
Projects  Under  Section  221  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  section  is  really 
a  dilly.  If  you  want  to  throw  away  the 
taxpayers'  money  and  subsidize  risk 
money  for  developers,  and  if  you  want 
to  subsidize  lawyers,  subsidize  the  spec- 
ulators, and  subsidize  the  lobbyists 
lobbying  with  the  Commission  for 
these  projects,  if  you  want  to  subsidize 
the  public  relations  men  who  trj'  to  sell 
these  housing  projects,  and  if  you  want 
to  .subsidize  the  engineers — and  that  is 
what  it  says  on  page  44.  "Loans  up  tov 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  planning  a  proj- 
ect," we  are  talking  about  housing  de- 
velopment projects,  we  are  not  talking 
about  Individual  home  loans,  then  vote 
against  my  amendment.  If  you  do  not 
want  these  things  to  happen,  then  vote 
for  it. 

We  are  talking  about  housing  projects, 
about  subsidizing  the  risk  money  in- 
volved In  putting  one  of  these  projects 
together — up  to  80  percent.  They  are  go- 
ing to  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  pre- 
liminary surveys  and  analyses  of  market 
needs,  preliminary  site  engineering — 
there  Is  the  engineer — and  architectural 
fees — there  are  the  architects — site 
options — there  are  the  real  estate  men 
and  finders — Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration and  FNMA  fees — and  listen  to 
this — and  discounts. 

What  a  fight  we  have  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  year  after  year  on  discounts 
on  FHA  and  other  loans,  opposing  dis- 
counts as  a  means  of  increasing  the  cost 


of  loans  that  are  guaranteed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  But  here  we  are  going 
to  subsidize  them  and  repay  them,  guar- 
antee them  against  loss  resulting  from 
such  discounts.  This  is  inviting  the  very 
discounts  that  we  have  opposed  for  years, 
and  the  loans  may  be  made  to  these 
agencies  without  interest,  without  any 
interest  whatsoever. 

Who  can  get  these  loans,  and  what  are 
they  supposed  to  be  for?  In  the  bUl  it 
says  "to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
construction  or  rehabilitation  of  housing 
to  meet  the  needs  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families."  That  is  no  definition 
whatsoever.  Nobody  knows  what  they 
mean  by  "low-  or  moderate-income." 
Nobody  supporting  this  legislation  has 
attempted  to  define  them. 

Then  in  addition,  the  loan  itself  may 
be  forgiven  to  nonprofit,  limited  divi- 
dend, or  cooperative  organizations. 

Here  goes  FHA  in  a  hurry  into  a  lot 
of  moderate-income  housing  business 
with  guaranteed  risk  money,  forgiven. 

It  says  "To  cooperative  organizations, 
or  to  public  bodies."  I  wonder  if  some- 
body can  tell  me  who  this  limited  divi- 
dend outfit  is  going  to  be?  What  is  a  lim- 
ited dividend  outfit  under  section  221 
that  would  be  able  to  get  these  loans? 

What  else  does  it  do  in  addition  to 
helping  the  lobbyists  and  the  lawyers 
and  the  architects?  They  can  also  waive 
repayment  of  these  loans.  This  is  what 
it  says: 

The  Secretary  may,  except  In  the  case  of  a 
loan  to  an  organization  established  for  profit, 
waive  the  repayment  of  all  or  any  part  of  a 
loan  made  under  this  section,  including  In- 
terest which  he  finds  the  borrower  is  tmable 
to  recover  from  the  proceeds  of  a  mortgage 
Insured  under  section  221. 

If  the  homeowner  cannot  repay  it,  the 
Federal  Government  is  going  to  have  to 
pay  it,  and  the  Secretary  can  waive  re- 
payment of  all  or  any  part  of  a  loan 
made  under  this  section,  including  in- 
terest. 

This  gives  him  power  to  waive  that. 

Ml'.  Chairman,  as  we  pointed  out  in 
the  minority  report  on  S.  602,  section 
112  of  S.  602  would  create  an  entirely 
new  program  of  P^ederal  financial  assist- 
ance for  planning  and  other  pireliminary 
expenses  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  projects  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion. This  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  make  grants  and  loans  to  non- 
profit, limited  dividend,  or  cooperative 
organization.s,  or  to  public  bodies  for  ex- 
penses of  planning  and  of  obtaining  in- 
sured mortgages  for  housing  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  projects,  under  sec- 
tion 221  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

Grants  may  be  made  to  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations for  80  percent  of  the  admin- 
istrative expenses  incident  to  planning  a 
project  and  obtaining  an  insured  mort- 
gage, which  the  Secretary  considers  not 
to  be  recoverable  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
mortgage  insured  under  section   221. 

Loans  may  be  made  for  80  percent  of 
the  cost  of  planning  a  project  and  ob- 
taining an  insured  mortgage  vmder  sec- 
tion 221,  including,  but  not  limited  to 
preliminary  surveys  and  analyses  of  mar- 
ket needs.  preliminaiT  site  engineering 
and  architectural  fees,  site  options.  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  and  Federal 


National  Mortgage  Association  fees,  and 
construction  loan  fees  and  discounts. 
These  loans  can  be  made  without  inter- 
est, or  at  any  market  or  below  market 
interest  rate  authorized  for  a  mortgage 
insured  under  section  221. 

Not  only  is  this  section  objectionable 
because  it  creates  a  new  and  additional 
kind  of  financial  assistance  over  and 
above  that  contemplated  by  the  Congress 
when  the  Appalachian  program  was  en- 
acted in  1965,  but  it  should  not  be  en- 
acted into  law  for  a  number  of  additional 
reasons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  would  be 
authorized,  except  in  the  case  of  a  loan 
to  an  organization  established  for  profit, 
to  'waive  the  repayment  of  all  or  any 
part  of  a  loan  made  under  this  section, 
including  interest,  which  he  finds  the 
borrower  is  unable  to  recover  from  the 
proceeds  of  a  mortgage  insured  under 
section  221."  Probably  in  most  cases, 
borrowers  vv-ould  contend  that  they  were 
unable  to  recover  planning  and  other 
preliminary  expenses  from  up  to  100 
percent  construction  loans  insured  under 
.section  221,  and  the  planning  and  pre- 
liminary expense  loans  would  be  con- 
verted into  Federal  grants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  disturbing 
provision.  We  feel  that  one  who  secures 
a  loan  from  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  the  same  responsibility  of 
repaying  it  as  he  would  if  the  loan  had 
been  obtained  from  a  private  banking 
Institution.  Such  a  forgiveness  provision 
v.ill  encourage  borrowers  not  to  repay 
loans  at  the  expense  of  all  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation. 

This  new  program  Is  being  established 
supposedly  to  encourage  the  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  of  housing  to  meet 
the  r.eeds  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  and  Individuals.  Yet.  there  is 
no  definition  in  the  bill,  or  In  section  221 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  of  what 
constitutes  a  low-  or  moderate-income 
family  or  individual.  We  feel  that  a 
definition  should  be  written  Into  law 
rather  than  It  being  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  definition 
In  the  bill  of  administrative  expenses  or 
expenses  of  obtaining  an  insured  loan, 
other  than  a  partial  listing  of  purposes 
for  which  loan  money  can  be  expended. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  80-percent  Federal 
graiits  and  loans  for  such  expenses,  this 
is  a  substantial  omission.  Apparently,  It 
is  intended  that  the  expenses  eligible 
for  grants  differ  from  those  eligible  for 
loans,  but  this  distinction  cannot  be 
ascertained  from  the  language  of  the 
bill.  Presiunably.  among  other  things, 
the  fees  charged  by  attorneys,  lobbyists, 
expediters,  public  relations  firms,  and 
others  to  promote  projects  and  Influence 
favorable  actions  by  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  the  Secretary, 
and  other  public  oflScials  would  be  eli- 
gible for  80-percent  Federal  grants  and 
loans.  Members  of  Congress  are  being 
asked  to  write  a  blank  check  for  what- 
ever the  Secretary  decides  to  include  in 
eligible  expenses,  rather  than  Congress 
making  the  determination. 

The  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works    has    no    legislative    jurisdiction 
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over,  or  expertise  on.  housing  legislation. 
The  new  grant  and  loan  program 
created  by  this  section  is  a  major  addi- 
tion to  exi.-ting  housing  laws.  It  is  more 
far  reaching  than  the  mere  inclusion  of 
an  existing  program  in  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965.  Leg- 
i.'ilailon  of  this  importance  should  not 
have  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  without  Its  first  being 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  The  recommendations 
of  that  committee,  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  housing  legislation  and  years 
of  experience  in  the  field  of  housing, 
■should  have  been  sought.  Housing  legis- 
lation is  quite  complex  and  Interrelated, 
and  the  need  for  this  section  and  Its 
effect  upon  existing  housing  laws  and 
programs  are  unknown. 

I  say  to  the  Members  this  is  probably 
the  worst  monstrosity  of  the  whole  bill. 
It  should  never  have  been  up  before  our 
committee.  We  do  not  claim  to  have  ex- 
pertise in  banking  and  currency  and 
housing  problems.  It  never  should  have 
been  before  our  committee.  I  say  it 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  bill  and  con- 
sidered by  the  proper  committee. 

It  is  not  good  legislation  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment  not  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Pub.ic  Works 
but  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency's  Subcommittee 
on  Hou.s:n?.  which  has  been  for  so  many 
years  now  deeply  concerned  with  this 
problem. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Housing  has 
been  vei-j-  deeply  concerned  over  the  de- 
ficiency of  decent  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  In  the  United 
States — a  deflci?ncy  which  despite  our 
efforts  has  grov.n  and  which  ic  now  rec- 
ognized as  a  national  problem  of  veiT 
real  magnitude. 

Poor  housing  is  not  only  a  problem  for 
our  cities — it  is  le-ss  dramatic  but  just 
as  pervasive  in  many  if  not  in  most  of 
the  rural  areas  in  the  counti-y 

There  simply  can  be  no  argument 
whatever  but  that  poor  hou.sing  Is  a  par- 
ticular problem  in  the  Appalcchia  area 
and  it  is  one  of  the  longstanding  defi- 
ciencies which  was  recognized  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965 

The  new  section  207  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  would  strike  with 
his  amendment  seeks  to  bo  responsive  to 
the  various  factors  which  have  resulted 
in  an  undersupply  of  decent  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  in 
the  Appalachian  resion. 

Let  me  say  that  that  problem  Is  really 
not  so  much  ".-ith  respect  to  public  hous- 
ing— the  public  housing  pron;ram  has 
been  u.sed  extensively  In  Appalachla  and 
some  77.000  housing  units  or  about  10 
percent  of  the  total  national  invcntcr>- 
of  public  housing  has  been  placed  under 
contract  In  the  Appalachian  region  since 
the  Initiation  of  the  program  back  In  the 
late  1930's. 

The  critical  need  is  not  public  hou.sing. 
The  critical  need  Is  to  accommodate 
families  whose  Incomes  are  just  high 
enough  to  disqualify  them  from  public 


housing  but  too  low  for  the  private  hous- 
ing market. 

Tj  bridge  this  gap,  the  Congress  has 
initiated  a  number  of  programs,  prin- 
cipally the  section  221  program  which 
provides  low-interest  mortgage  loans 
from  the  Federal  National  Insurance 
Association  to  nonprofit  sponsors  for 
permanent  financing  of  qualified  proj- 
ects which  involve  either  new  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation. 

This  is  not  a  new  program.  The  sec- 
tion 221  program  has  been  upon  the 
books  for  many  years.  The  plain  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  it  has  not  been  used 
in  the  Appalachian  region  for  a  number 
of  reasons  that  I  will  touch  upon. 

But  bear  in  mind  that  of  40.000  hous- 
ing units  constructed  under  section  221, 
only  603  have  been  built  in  Appalachla. 
This  Is  a  region  with  8' 2  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population  and  it  has  about  10 
percent  of  all  public  housing  but  as  was 
mentioned  a  moment  ago.  it  is  the  bene- 
ficiary of  only  about  15  percent  of  sec- 
tion 221  housing  that  has  been 
constructed. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this,  and 
this  Is  what  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
I  think,  misses.  It  seems  to  me  there  are 
two  reasons  why  section  221  has  not  been 
made  use  of  in  the  Appalachla  region. 
The  first  Is  the  shortage  of  the  capital 
needed  by  nonprofit  corporations  to  pre- 
pare their  plans.  The  second  is  the  short- 
age of  managerial  competence  to  initiate 
and  manage  housing  projects. 

Section  207  of  the  bill  seeks  to  meet 
these  exact  problems  by  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  a  revolving  fund— an 
Apoalachian  housing  fund— totaling  up 
to  "S5  million  for  loans  and  grants— and 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  he  knows 
they  are  principally  for  loans. 

Under  this  program,  loans  would  be 
available  for  up  to  80  percent  of  prelini- 
inai-v  costs  and  planning  of  projects  and 
obtaining  insured  mortgages  under  sec- 
tion 221  including  such  costs— and  they 
are  necessarv-  costs — as  costs  of  surveys, 
and  analysis  of  market  needs,  site  en- 
gineering and  architectural  fees,  site  op- 
tions, and  so  forth. 

In  most  cases  these  costs  would  be 
recoverable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ashley 
was  permitted  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes.) 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  will  say  that  these 
costs  in  most  instances  would  be  recov- 
erable when  a  construction  loan  is  made, 
and  repayments  would  be  made  to  the 
revolving  fund  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. The  Secretary  would  be  autliorized 
indeed,  as  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cr.^merI  has  pointed  out,  to  pre- 
scribe the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
loans.  But  there  Is  nothing  new  or  rev- 
olutionarv'  about  that.  He  would  be  able 
to  ^:a.\ve  the  repayment  of  all  or  part 
of  the  loan  which  he  finds  the  borrower 
would  be  unable  to  recover  from  the 
proceeds  on  a  mortgage  insured  under 
section  221.  But  we  are  talking  about 
essentially  a  revolving  fund  into  which 
we  would  put  S5  million  for  the  prelimi- 
nary costs.  These  loans  would  be  recov- 
erable. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  best  kind  of 
investment,  because  what  it  means  is 
that  the  money,  the  initial  S5  million, 
would  be  used  over  and  over  again,  and 
as  money  is  being  repaid  into  tlie  fund, 
it  would  be  used  to  help  new  siwnsors  of 
new  projects.  So  I  say  that  If  we  are 
serious  about  meeting  the  need  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  family  housing  in 
an  area  of  the  country  where  this  kind 
of  housing  is  needed  most,  we  have  a 
device  here  that  is  a  tested  device,  and 
it  should  be  made  use  of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  else  in  this  coun- 
trj^  can  a  citizen  borrow  without  in- 
terest and  be  assured  by  law  that  he 
may  not  even  have  to  repay?  Where  else 
can  this  occur? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  There  is  an  assurance 
for  repayment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  by  the  Government, 
but  what  is  the  responsibility  of  the  in- 
dividual? Where  else  in  the  country  can 
any  other  citizen  borrow  money  on  these 
terms? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  1  would  say  this  to  the 
gentleman:  He  must  understand  what 
the  221  program  is  about.  The  idea  is  to 
persuade  nonprofit  sponsors  to  under- 
take the  construction  and  management 
of  housing  units  which  can  be  made 
available  to  moderate-income  families 
at  a  lower  rental  than  otherwise  would  be 
the  case,  because  of  the  very  fact  that 
the  sponsors  have  available  to  them  be- 
low market  Interest  rates  at  which  they 
borrow  the  money.  This  Is  what  makes 
the  221  program  a  viable  program  for 
private  housing  for  low-income  families. 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  there  is  one  thing  for  dead  sure 
and  certain,  that  on  the  money  made 
available  for  this  purpose,  and  in  case  of 
default,  the  taxpayers  of  all  the  country 
will  pay  the  interest  on  the  money.  Is 
that  not  so? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  S5  million? 
Mr   GROSS.  I  do  not  care  whether  it 
is  $5  million  or  5  cents. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ashley 
was  permitted  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nev.-  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman to  state  that  under  existing  law 
8  percent  of  the  housing  loans  that  have 
been  made  through  HUD  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region  have  been  made  for  a 
purpose  such  as  that  described  In  the 
bill.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ASHLEY  No.  I  said  that  with 
resnect  to  public  housing,  for  the  Appa- 
lachla area,  which  comprises  8  percent 
of  our  populntion.  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  the  public  housing  units  have 
rone  to  this  a-ea.  which  is  a  fair  alloca- 
tion. But  under  the  221  program  for  this 
area,  where  we  have  8  percent  of  our 
population,  only  1'2  percent  of  all  221 
units  to  date  have  been  constructed, 
.showing  a  great  disparity  In  the  use  of 
this  program. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  Is  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no 
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real  attempt  to  get  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions interested  in  this  program  and 
doing  something  about  it  in  that  area. 
Would  it  not  be  far  better  than  embark- 
ing upon  this  new  program,  as  stated  in 
this  bill,  to  get  a  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  have  them  do  for  the 
rural  areas  what  they  did  for  the  cities. 
and  come  in  with  recommendations 
along  this  line,  instead  of  spending 
money  that  we  will  have  to  spend  under 
this  new  program,  primarily  for  plan- 
ning and  environmental  study? 

We  just  had  a  statement  by  the  Pre.'-.i- 
dent — and  I  was  down  at  the  White 
House  when  he  gave  it  out — that  the  big 
insurance  companies  are  going  to  spend 
a  billion  dollars  to  go  into  the  cities  and 
help  the  hard-core  areas.  This  study 
could  be  done  with  respect  to  the  rural 
areas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  has  gone  on  for 
quite  a  long  time  this  afternoon.  I  know 
It  is  interesting,  and  I  know  quite  a  few 
Members  will  be  Interested  In  it,  but  I 
would  be  constrained  to  object  after  this 
2  minutes  which  has  already  been  re- 
quested. Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  is  recognized  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

M.-.  WIDNALL  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  under  existing  law  we  could  do  it, 
and  through  this  housing  proposal  we  are 
not  going  to  get  anywhere  except  be 
giving  away  money  for  expenses  that  are 
not  covered  under  existing  law,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  discount  Included.  A 
dangerous  precedent  is  being  set.  What 
particularly  bothers  me  is  the  ffict  that 
this  provides  for  more  than  Appalachia. 
This  bill  provides  extension  of  Appa- 
lachia into  regions  that  have  absolutely 
no  relationship  to  Appalachia.  The  argu- 
ment can  be  used,  if  this  bill  is  passed 
with  this  provision  in  it,  that  we  should 
extend  Appalachia  throughout  the  50 
States  and  use  the  same  approach 
throughout  the  50  States. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  my  very  good  friend  from  New 
Jersey  that,  with  8  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation and  only  one-and-a-half  percent 
of  all  the  221  units  located  in  Appalachia, 
it  is  clear  that  the  program  is  not  working 
there.  Why?  Because  there  are  not  spon- 
sors who  are  coming  forth  to  engage  in 
the  program.  Why  are  they  not  coming 
forth?  There  has  been  study  put  to  this. 
It  is  known  that  the  preliminary  costs  of 
a  221  project  are  substantial.  There  are 
not  sufficient  sponsors  in  the  poor  regions 
of  Appalachia  to  undertake  these  pre- 
liminary costs.  That  is  why  the  sponsors 
are  not  in  such  numbers  as  had  been 
hoped.  We  say  this  proposal  is  prece- 
dent-shattering. I  say  let  us  find  out  why 
this  program  has  not  been  working  and 
make  the  adjustments  necessary  to  help 
provide  the  decent  housing  so  badly 
needed  by  so  many  decent  citizens  living 
in  distress  in  the  Appalachian  region  of 
our  country. 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  then  why 
should  our  committee  not  study  it  on  a 
nationwide  basis  rather  than  just  on  the 
basis  of  this  program? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  full  support  of 
S.  602,  to  revise  and  extend  the  Appa- 
laciiian  Regional  Development  Act. 

When  this  legislation  was  initially  be- 
fore the  Congress  in  1964  and  1965,  I 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  because 
it  seemed  to  me  to  offer  great  opportu- 
nities for  meeting  the  human  needs  of 
the  people  of  Appalachia  and  promoting 
the  economic  development  of  a  region 
which  for  many  years  has  suffered  from 
high  unemployment,  low  growth  rates, 
poor  use  of  resources,  and  general  and 
per.slstent  depression. 

The  structure  of  the  program  enacted 
in  1965  then  seemed  to  be,  in  my  judg- 
ment, as  important  as  the  substantive 
assistance  authorized.  This  act  proposed 
a  new  kind  of  economic  development 
program,  one  which  was  not  imposed 
from  outside,  but  which  rather  evolved 
out  of  the  plans  of  each  locality  and 
State,  tempered  by  the  deliberations  of 
ofBcials  representing  all  States  and  the 
Federal  interest.  To  me  this  was  a  highly 
promising  advance  in  grants-in-aid,  a 
truly  federalistic  pyramid  through  which 
ideas  could  flow  upward  before  the  fuiids 
were  directed  down. 

I  can  report  that  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram during  the  past  2  years  has  come 
as  close  to  my  expectations  as  mortal 
men  have  a  right  to  expect.  In  the  three 
Maryland  counties  involved — Garrett, 
Allegany,  and  Washington — each  indi- 
vidual project  has  been  based  on  solid 
planning  at  the  local  level,  with  the  able 
technical  assistance  of  the  State  through 
the  Western  Maryland  Regional  Eco- 
nomic Development  Office  established 
under  the  act  by  the  Maryland  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Development.  Mr. 
Robert  G.  Garner,  the  Maryland  repre- 
sentative on  the  Commission,  and  Mr. 
Daniel  S.  J.  Rohrer,  Jr..  the  head  of  the 
regional  development  office,  have  done 
an  excellent  job  in  workmg  with  local 
and  county  officials  and  private  groups  to 
develop  each  project  thoroughly  and 
prudently  before  submitting  an  applica- 
tion for  funds. 

In  an  intensive  study  of  western 
Mar>iand  resources  prepared  by  a  Uni- 
versity of  Marjiand  committee  in  1965 
at  the  request  of  the  15-man  committee 
representing  Appalachian  Maryland,  the 
region's  major  problems  were  summa- 
rized as  follows : 

( 1 )  the  continued  expansion  of  economic 
opportunity  for  all  Individuals, 

(2)  the  adequacy  of  the  public  sector  In 
terms  of  education,  planned  development. 
and  highway  access  relative  to  Its  functions 
In  modern  society,  and 

(3  I  Improvement  of  resource  management 
at  all  levels  and  units  of  declslonmaldng. 

The  committee  further  noted: 
As  a  result  of  lower  Incomes  and  an  In- 
adequate fiscal  base.  Insufficient  revenue  has 
been  available  In  the  past  to  the  public 
sector  ...  for  education,  health,  welfare,  and 
other  public  services  In  the  region.  As  a 
result,   citizens   of   western   Maryland    have 


been  relatively  disadvantaged  In  developing 
their  own  capabilities  and  in  making  the  best 
use  of  the  economic  oppwrtunities  which  do 
exist. 

In  light  of  these  observations,  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  note  that  Marjiand's  pri- 
mary emphasis  during  the  first  2  years  of 
the  Appalachian  program  has  been  on 
education  and  health.  Projects  aided  to 
date  include  two  county  vocational- 
technical  education  centers,  an  area 
agricultural  cenl^  and  three  hospitals 
and  nursing  horm|i.  Additional  health 
facilities  and  impft)vements  are  cur- 
rently being  planned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  obviously  the  full  im- 
pact of  these  projects  cannot  be  meas- 
ured in  2  years.  Since  many  of  them  in- 
volve construction,  it  will  be  some  time 
before  all  of  them  are  even  operating. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  measure  at 
this  time  the  extent  to  which  the  Appa- 
lachian pix)gram.  including  the  supple- 
mental aid  available  under  section  214, 
has  encouraged  comity  and  local  officials 
in  western  Maryland,  has  enabled  them 
to  begin  projects  which  might  oti'ierwise 
have  been  deferred  or  delayed,  and  has 
prompted  them  to  plan  coherently  and 
sensibly.  These  constructive  and  hopeful 
products  of  the  first  2  years  are  clearly 
visible. 

I  feel  that  continuation  of  this  act, 
as  provided  for  in  S.  602,  is  completely 
justified  and  most  important.  It  would 
be  tragic,  in  fact,  if  the  program  were 
not  continued,  for  the  gains  of  the  past 
2  years  would  to  a  large  degree  be  thrown 
away. 

In  addition  to  its  extended  authoriza- 
tions, S.  602  also  contains  very  helpful 
provisions  for  increased  work  on  the  re- 
lated problems  of  controlling  acid  mine 
pollution  and  reclaiming  surface  mines. 
Water  pollution — and  scenic  pollution- 
resulting  from  past  and  present  mining 
is  not  as  prevalent  in  western  Marjiand 
as  in  some  other  parts  of  Appalachia,  but 
still  causes  grave  damage  to  the  re- 
sources and  beauty  of  the  land.  For  ex- 
ample, acid  mine  drainage  in  the  north 
branch  of  the  Potomac  threatens  to 
undennine  much  of  the  recreational  fX)- 
tential  of  the  Bloomington  Reservoir 
now  under  construction. 

The  provisions  of  S.  602  should  in- 
tensify our  efforts  to  reduce  acid  mine 
drainage.  In  addition.  House  passage  of 
this  measure  should  reemphasize  to  the 
Federal  agencies  concerned,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration, the  determliiation  of  the 
Congress  that  strong  steps  should  be 
taken  without  delay  to  intensify  research 
into  remedial  measures.  In  this  regard,  I 
continue  to  be  disappointed  at  the  failure 
of  the  WPCA  to  initiate  an  acid  mine 
drainage  control  demonstration  project 
on  the  north  branch  or  its  tributaries. 
I  regret  that  there  has  been  no  sign  of 
action  from  that  agency  since  last  fall, 
when  I  was  notified  that  a  project  then 
planned  had  been  canceled  because  of 
renewed  mining  activity  in  the  area. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
record  show  that  I  am  extremely 
pleased,  as  are  m.y  constituents,  with  the 
way  this  program  has  operated.  I  have 
criticized  some  aspects  of  Federal  opera- 
tions from  time  to  time,  and  have  called 
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for  reforms  to  improve  intergovern- 
mental communications  and  reduce  red- 
tape.  The  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission is  one  agency  which  has  man- 
aged to  avoid  the  problems  which  have 
plagued  so  many  offices  and  tied  up  so 
many  worthwhile  programs.  The  Com- 
mission's relations  with  the  States  have 
been  consistently  excellent,  probably  be- 
cause it  is  to  a  great  extent  a  creature 
of  the  States.  Its  responsiveness  to  local 
needs  is  most  commendable,  and  fully 
implements  the  intent  of  the,  original  act. 
Finally,  the  agency's  hospitality  to  local 
and  State  officials  and  congressional  in- 
quiries has  been  outstanding. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  approve 
S.  602. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  5 
minutes  for  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
so  clear  cut  and  compelling  I  do  not  wish 
to  consume  my  colleague's  time.  All 
through  the  years  in  the  heart  of  Ap- 
palachia, one  of  our  principal  problems 
has  been  the  lack  of  housing.  I  have 
supported  housing  bills  here  since  1949, 
but.  by  and  large,  our  large  metropolitan 
areas  have  been  the  beneficiaries.  The 
heart  of  Appalachia  has  never  taken  full 
advantage  of  the  low^-rent  public  housing. 
They  have  been  bypassed  by  all  the 
defense  spending.  There  is  hope  today, 
in  this  legislation  for  a  solution  to  hous- 
ing in  the  small  needy  communities  of 
Appalachia. 

No  foundation  or  other  private  organi- 
zation is  likely  to  invest  money  there  for 
the  rural  areas,  to  study  housing.  They 
have  not  done  it  in  the  past.  If  we  strike 
this  particular  section,  we  are  just  go- 
ing to  delay  the  day  when  families  in 
Appalachia  will  receive  better  housing. 
Regardless  of  what  we  state  about  it, 
there  have  to  be  studies  made. 

This  section  in  the  bill  is  reasonable,  it 
is  feasible,  and  it  should  not  be  stricken. 
At  least  it  is  some  hope.  It  is  going  to  be 
a  long,  long  time  anyway  before  we  come 
up  with  any  reasonable  solution  to  the 
housing  problem  in  Appalachia.  It  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  strike  this  provision 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemrn  yield? 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  his  excellent 
statement.  I  want  further  to  point  out 
that  we  in  the  committee  wrote  what  we 
regard  to  be  very  adequate  safeguards 
against  anyone  profiteering  on  this 
section. 

On  page  44  is  the  provision  that  no 
grant  shall  be  made  to  any  orgariization 
established  for  profit. 

Further  on  page  44  is  a  provision  that 
anv  loan  made  to  an  organization  estab- 
lished for  profit  shall  bear  interest  at 
the  going  market  rate. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. There  is  no  opportunity  here  for 
anyone  to  profit  from  the  $5  million  we 
authorize  here,  but  let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  that  I  believe 
these  funds  will  stimulate  economic  ac- 
tivities and  benefits  to  the  area  and  the 
Nation  far  beyond  the  small  sum  we  are 
committing.  As  I  understand  the  legisla- 


tion, the  proposal  will  first  have  to  have 
the  complete  concurrence  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Governors. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  and  in  supj^  of  the 
new  section  207,  which  will  aafct  private 
sponsors  of  low-  and  moderSte-income 
housing  to  take  advantage  of  section  221 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  in  Appa- 
lachia, 

As  a  member  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee, I  have  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  section  221  programs,  but  I  have 
learned  that  many  of  the  churches,  un- 
ions, cooperatives,  and  service  associa- 
tions which  would  sponsor  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  are  deterred 
by  the  large  initial  expenditure  that 
must  be  made  to  develop  an  application 
for  a  Federal  Housing  Administration 
housing  project.  In  the  case  of  a  SI  mil- 
lion, 221<dM3t,  rental  housing  project, 
the  costs  of  organization,  land  options. 
feasibihty  studies,  and  architectural 
drawings  may  be  as  high  as  S40.000.  If 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  does 
not  make  a  commitment  to  insure,  this 
private  nonprofit  organization  is  out 
$40,000  and  does  not  have  any  housing. 
In  connection  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  on 
Aucust  7  of  this  year,  together  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashley]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ReussI,  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
authorize  this  type  of  program  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  However,  I  beheve  there  is 
ample  support  for  applying  this  first  only 
to  Appalachia. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me 
in  the  well  have  pointed  out  that  Appa- 
lachia has  8^2  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population  and  only  1^2  percent  of  the 
221  housing  units.  This  is  because  the 
area  does  not  have  the  capital  and  does 
not  have  the  know-how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  programs.  The  only  thing 
left  is  either  to  have  rural  slums  or  pub- 
lic housing. 

I  believe  in  private  hou.sing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Penn.sylvania.  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  on  his  excellent 
statement,  because  he  is  pointing  out 
that  the  people  under  the  Appalachia 
program  do  need  this  kind  of  assistance. 
The  people  in  upper  Appalachia,  the  back 
hills  and  mountains  and  valleys,  are  fine, 
good,  hard-working  people,  and  do  need 
this  assistance. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
bill  covers  more  than  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, and  enlarges  the  coverage  to 
profit  orcanizations? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  But.  as  I  recall, 
there  is  a  requirement  that  the  profit 
organizations,  if  they  take  advantage  of 


this  section,  must  pay  a  full  rate  of  In- 
terest. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  They  can  get  loans  for 
discounts,  so  they  get  a  full  rate  of  in- 
terest and  then  take  the  interest  they 
have  to  pay  off  in  the  form  of  a  dis- 
count. What  difference  dots  it  make? 

I  cannot  understand  how  anybody  on 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
could  stand  up  to  say  that  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  subsidize  and  legal- 
ize discounts  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  We  have  had  ex- 
perience with  the  221  program,  and  we 
have  found  it  to  be  successful.  If  this 
section  will  promote  the  use  of  221  hous- 
ing in  Appalachia.  then  I  am  in  favor  of 
it. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  rise.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  first.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  .  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
MOORHEAD]  on  his  statement,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  well  stated. 

Second,  I  should  like  to  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays! 
authoritative  information  on  the  excel- 
lent record  of  Pennsylvania  on  highway 
safety.  The  gentleman,  as  I  recall,  spoke 
about  certain  risks  on  Pennsylvania 
highways,  particularly  Interstate  High- 
way No.  70  as  well  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike.  In  connection  with  the  turn- 
pike the  purport  of  the  remarks  generally 
was  that  if  a  person  wants  to  see  what  the 
safety  record  is  look  at  the  bodies  along 
the  road,  and  referred  to  the  western 
part  of  the  turnpike  as  suicide  alley. 

In  rebuttal  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  I  have  very  interesting  figures  from 
Frank  Blakesle.  chief  of  information  and 
education  of  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Traffic  Safety. 

Over  the  long  Labor  Day  weekend 
Penn.sylvania  had  25  deaths  through  au- 
tomobile accidents,  Michigan  had  44, 
California  57,  Illinois  15,  Ohio  20,  which 
is  a  very  good  record.  New  York  had  41, 
Texas  46,  Indiana  18,  and  that  is  a  long 
weekend.  Looking  at  the  accident  fre- 
quency rate  with  automobile  fatalities 
per  100  million  vehicle  miles,  I  give  these 
figures  from  the  National  Safety  Council 
whose  principal  office  is  located  in  Chi- 
cago. Under  these  figures  Pennsylvania 
had  4.4  fatal  accidents  per  100  million 
vehicle  miles  in  1966  and  the  rate  is 
down  to  4.1  in  1967. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr,  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Not  at 
present,  but  I  will  when  I  get  through 
with  my  statement. 

So  Penn.svlvanla  had  a  4  4  automobile 
death  rate  in  1966  per  100  million  vehi- 
cle miles,  Ohio  had  5.4  in  1966.  which  is 
a  death  rate  25  percent  higher  than 
Pennsvlvania.  New  York  had  4,8.  Michi- 
gan 5.3.  New  Jersey  3.4.  Maryland  4.6, 
West  'Virginia.  6.9,  Florida  6.2,  Iowa  6.6, 
Delaware  4.9,  Texas  6.2,  Virginia  5.2.  In- 
diana 5.7.  Illinois  5.2.  California  4.8. 

In  fact.  Pennsylvania  had  the  lowest 
accident  rate  of  any  of  the  big  eight 
States    populatlonwise.    These     States 
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are  California,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Michi- 
gan, and  New  York,  including  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Texas. 

These  are  the  statistics  of  State  pub- 
lic roads,  streets,  and  highways.  Our 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Is  not  under  our 
State  Highway  Department,  but  is  sepa- 
rate undep^he  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
Commission,  an  independent  body.  This 
Is  the  granddaddy  of  all  turnpikes.  It  is 
one  of  the  original  U.S.  turnpikes.  So  it 
Is  old,  but  it  is  now  being  modernized. 

What  is  the  record  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike?  Daniel  Starry,  Safety  Direc- 
tor of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  has 
given  m?  the  figures  compiled  ofBcially 
by  the  National  Safety  Council.  We  find 
that  fatal  accidents  per  100  million  vehi- 
cle miles  in  1966  were  1.6.  On  all  automo- 
bile accidents,  the  figure  is  2.4  accidents 
per  100  million  vehicle  miles  on  the  turn- 
pike. Unfortimately,  Ohio  had  on  Its 
turnpike  a  rate  of  fatalities  of  2.7  in 
1966.  That  i.s  much  above  Pennsylvania. 
Unfortunately,  West  Virginia,  which  cer- 
tainly needs  Appalachia,  had  16.2  fatal 
accidents  per  100  million  vehicle  miles 
in  1936.  We  must  help  open  up  the  hills 
of  West  Virginia,  and  mal:e  the  high- 
ways and  roads  safe. 

The  New  York  Thruway  record  was 
good  in  1966.  It  had  3.1  per  100  million 
vehicle  mile.^.  The  New  Jersey  Turnpike 
had  the  .=ame  record  as  Pennsylvania, 
1.6.  Unfortunately  this  rate  has  zone  up 
to  2.9  in  1967,  as  has  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  for  the  same  period.  The  over- 
all accident  rate  on  these  two  turnpikes 
has  not  gone  up  in  1967. 

The  Garden  State  Parkway  in  New 
Jersey  was  excellent.  It  had  a  1.4  death 
rate  in  1966. 

The  Atlantic  City  Exp'-essway,  how- 
ever, had  6.5  deaths  per  100  million  miles 
in  1966.  and  this  rate  is  down  to  3.8  so 
far  In  1967. 

The  Florida  Sunshine  State  Parkway 
in  1966  had  a  rate  of  3.8. 

In  Virginia  they  had  a  1966  record  of 
5  2  fatalities  on  the  Richmond-Peters- 
burg Parkway,  which  fortunately  has 
been  reduced  to  three  so  far  in  1967. 

I  think  we  are  doing  a  pretty  good  job 
on  traffic  safety  in  Pennsylvania.  We 
would  like  to  have  you  all  come  and  go 
through  uood  old  Pennsylvania  on  your 
way  to  Ohio  and  back  and  forth  to  your 
homes.  Stay  and  see  beautiful  Pennsyl- 
vania, 53-percent  woodlands  yet.  and 
meet  our  friendly  people. 

I  am  glad  to  report  to  the  House  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI 
and  I  have  been  traveling  back  and  forth 
over  these  Pennsylvania  highways.  I  go 
to  Pitt^burah  in  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  he  to  Ohio  through  the  good 
town  of  Steubenville.  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  has 
had  an  accident  in  Pennsylvania  yet  and 
neither  have  I  in  our  20  years  of  travel. 
We  welcome  you  to  come  through  Penn- 
sylvania and  hope  you  have  a  good  op- 
portunity to  see  our  State.  We  think  we 
are  doing  a  pretty  good  job,  with  fine 
employment,  and  progress. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  fecntleman  were  pay- 


ing attention  to  what  I  said,  I  was  only 
talking  about  the  90-mile  section  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  between  Breeze- 
wood  and  New  Stanton,  on  which  section 
they  run  Interstate  70,  which  makes  it  a 
terribly  overcrowded  piece  of  highway. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes,  but 
we  have  over  300  miles  of  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike,  and  there  v.'ere  only  24  deaths 
in  the  whole  year  of  1966  on  that  whole 
300  miles.  I  wish  Ohio  had  the  same  rec- 
ord on  both  its  turnpikes  and  its  general 
highways  as  Pennsylvania  has  on  each 
We  will  stand  up  to  be  counted,  and  we 
hope  we  can  do  better  next  year. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
again? 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Cer- 
tainly I  yield. 

Mr  HAYS,  Your  statistics  have  not 
been  applied  to  the  particular  problem. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  anyone  can  get 
up  and  reel  off  a  lot  of  statistics.  But  I 
am  talking  about  one  section.  Can  you 
justify  putting  a  part  of  the  new  Inter- 
state Highway  System  over  the  turn- 
pike? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
must  say  to  you  in  Ohio  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike  was  built  witii  no 
Federal  funds  whatsoever  but  yet  Penn- 
.sylvania  cannot  in  the  U.S.  interstate 
highway  program  even  get  credit  for 
the  expenditures  which  were  made  by  the 
great  State  of  Pennsylvania  toward  the 
construction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  my  remarks  and  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Cer- 
tainly, Mr.  Chairman,  highway  safety 
is  a  very  fine  record  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]  reeled  off 
an  impressive  set  of  statistics.  However, 
Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  those  statistics 
touched  upon  the  problems  about  which 

I  wa5  talking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  know  the  old  story 
about  "figures  do  not  lie" — and  I  shall 
not  finish  the  balance  of  that  axiom,  be- 
cause it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  rules 
of  the  House.  However,  the  proof  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania skirted  all  around  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  If  they  can 
get  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  High- 
ways or  their  own  State  commi.ssioner  to 
permit  the  operation  of  U.S.  70  over 
antiquated,  delapidated,  pre-World  War 

II  highv.ays — then  that  is  another  mat- 
ter. My  criticism  was  directed  to  the  par- 
ticular section  of  the  highway  involved. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  it  is  a 
valid  criticism.  It  is  my  further  opinion 


that  anyone  who  has  ever  traveled  that 
particular  stretch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  v.ill  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
terribly  overcrowded.  I  came  back  on  it 
last  Sunday  evening  and  it  was  real- 
ly overcrowded  and  represcnrcd  a  very 
dangerous  situation.  I  had  in  company 
with  me  some  other  people  who  stated 
that  this  was  the  worst  kind  of  experi- 
ence trafficwise  through  which  they  had 
ever  gone,  not  because  of  the  Stato  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  highway  was  so  congested,  clut- 
tered, and  massed  with  trucks.  It  was 
really  a  nightmare  for  me  to  undertake 
to  navigate  this  particular  stretch  of 
road.  Other  vehicles  were  cutting  in  and 
out,  they  were  pas.sing  on  the  wrong 
side,  and  it  represented  a  real  potential- 
ly tragic  situation  and  a  hirrhly  over- 
traveled  portion  of  highway.  We  were 
witness  to  two  accidents  on  that  particu- 
lar Sunday  night.  Also.  I  witnessed  an- 
other accident  several  weeks  ago  in  which 
several  people  were  burned  to  death  light 
on  this  particular  90-mile  stretch  of 
highway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  only  criti- 
cism I  have  of  this  particular  situation. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Penn.'^yh.nnia.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Penn.sylvania.  For 
how  many  years  has  the  gentleman  been 
traveling  this  highway  without  an  acci- 
dent? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  I  am  a  good  driver,  but  that  does 
not  have  anything  to  do  v.ith  the  high- 
way itself. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cramer 
and  Mr.  Wright. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  99,  noes 
103. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.    O'HARA  of  Illinois.   Mr.   Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanim.ous  con- 
sent to  proceed  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
inK  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object.  I  will  .say  to  the  c;entleman — but 
could  I  respectfully  ask  for  a  recapitula- 
tion of  that  teller  vote,  relating  to  the 
addition  of  the  figures  by  the  Chair? 

I  believe  I  announced  87  at  the  outset, 
and  then  there  were  16  additional. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  not  the  request  come 
too  late? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  heard  83  in  the  affirma- 
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tive  on  the  first  annoimcement,  and  the 
Clerk  also  understood  83. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  Chainnan. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is   there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  believe  that  what  I  am  going  to  say  is 
ia  order,  but  it  does  not  relate  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  bill. 

I  shall  make  some  observations  on 
propriety,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
honor  and  the  dignity  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

It  is  my  suspicion  that  there  may  have 
been  some  political  motivation  In  earlier 
remarks  on  a  press  release,  in  which  it 
was  said,  mention  was  made  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  House.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  was  a  press  release,  and 
whether  it  referred  to  the  minority 
leader  in  an  improper  manner,  but  if  a 
press  release  were  sent  out  that  ques- 
tioned the  integrity  or  the  motivation  of 
the  minority  leader  of  this  body.  I  would 
bitterly  resent  it.  I  do  not  believe  in 
fighting  with  mud.  That  is  not  the  way 
in  which  democratic  government  func- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  me  the  minority 
leader  is  a  great  American.  To  me  the 
minority  whip  is  a  great  American.  Just 
as  the  Speaker  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, John  McCormack,  is  a  great 
American,  and  Carl  Albert  is  a  great 
American,  and  Hale  Boggs  is  a  great 
American.  They  are  all  great  Americans, 
and  the  honor  and  the  dignity  of  the 
distinguished  body  to  which  we  all  be- 
long is  assailed  under  any  one  of  them 
is  questioned  as  to  his  sincerity. 

When  you  reflect  upon  the  minority 
leadership.  I  do  not  like  it  because  you 
are  reflecting  upon  the  honor  and  integ- 
rity of  this  body. 

i  was  glad  that  one  of  the  Republican 
Members  in  supporting  the  legislation, 
paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Weaver,  who  is  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  quality  and  of 
terrific  abihty.  I  know  that  he  would 
be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  ap- 
prove a  press  release  to  bring  into  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  or  the  intesrity  of  any 
Member  of  this  body,  especially  one 
placed  by  his  party  colleagues  in  a  high 
position  of  leadership. 

I  am  a  native  son  of  Michigan.  I  am 
proud  that  my  native  Stat«  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  as  minority  leader  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Gerry 
Ford. 

I  have  lived  for  many  years  In  Illinois 
and  have  served  the  Stat«  of  my  adoption 
and  the  native  State  of  my  sons  for  a 
long,  long  time  and  I  regard  Les  Arends 
as  one  of  the  great  sons  of  Illinois.  I  am 
proud  he  Is  In  a  position  of  leadership 
though  he  is  not  in  my  party.  I  would 
resent  anybody  bringing  into  question 
his  Integrity  or  his  sincerity.  We  are 
blessed  with  the  two-party  system  and 
this  assures  us  of  a  full  presentment  on 
all  issues,  but  we  can  disagree  as  gentle- 
men. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  may  be  out  of 
order  but  I  shall  suggest  what  Is  in  my 
heart  and  I  think  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  my  colleagues — that  at  this  moment 
everybody  in  this  Chamber  stand  up  in 


tribute  to  Gerry  Ford — in  tribute  to 
John  McCormack— in  tribute  to  Les 
Abends — in  tribute  to  Carl  Albert  and 
to  Hale  Boggs — in  tribute  to  our  leader- 
ship on  both  sides. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  this  show  of 
unanimity  in  the  faith  we  feel  in  our 
leadership  of  the  majority  and  of  the 
minority,  always  of  course  reserving  the 
right  to  disagree  strictly  on  the  merit  of 
the  issues. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BV    MR.    SCHWENGEL 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schwengel: 
On  page  40,  strike  out  line  15  and  all  that 
follows  through  and  Including  line  21. 

Renumber  succeeding  sections  and  refer- 
ences thereto  accordingly. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  uiianimous  consent  that  all 
time  on  this  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  be  limited  to  10  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  remind  the  House  that  I  have 
participated  in  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation  from  the  beginning,  from  the 
time  it  came  before  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  in  1964,  and  I  have  been 
avidly  interested  in  its  objective.  So 
whatever  position  I  have  taken,  and  I  be- 
heve  the  position  of  the  minority,  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  as  being  against  the 
stated  objectives  of  this  legislation.  Our 
position  is  one  tliat  is  stating  that  we  be- 
Heve  this  is  inadequate,  unfair,  and 
smacks  of  favoritism,  because  it  does  not 
treat  comparable  situations  throughout 
the  United  States  in  the  same  way  as  it 
treats  the  Appalachian  area. 

My  amendment  deals  with  the  conser- 
vation section,  section  203  of  the  1965  act 
and  section  112  of  S.  602,  as  reported, 
specifically  with  watershed  protection 
projects.  As  I  .^aid  when  I  spoke  on  this 
legislation  in  the  general  debate,  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  the  Appalachian  pro- 
grani  gives  preferential  treatment  to  the 
Appalachian  area.  One  of  the  outstand- 
ing examples  of  that — and  there  are 
many  of  them  that  I  think  have  been 
brought  to  your  attention  very  well  today 
by  the  minority— is  in  the  area  of 
agriculture. 

Under  the  Appalachian  legislation, 
funds  have  been  appropriated  to  start 
construction  on  10  watershed  projects  in 
Appalachia  that  most  probably  would  not 
have  been  .started  otherwise.  I  would  like 
to  suggest,  and  I  think  the  evidence  is 
pipar — and  especially  those  who  live  in 
agricultural  areas,  the  breadbasket,  will 
understand  this— that  if  there  Is  any- 
where in  this  country  where  10  extra 
watersheds  are  needed,  it  is  in  the  rich 
farm  areas  of  the  Midwest,  where  soil  and 
water  are  much  more  valuable  than  in 
.Appalachia. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  hoping  to 
complete  the  protection  of  small  water- 


sheds in  this  country  by  the  year  2000; 
and  unless  the  present  rate  of  work  is 
stepped  up,  this  goal  will  not  be  met.  It  is 
essential  that  it  be  met.  The  cost -benefit 
ratio  of  this  kind  of  program  in  the  Mid- 
west area,  where  we  are  lo.'-ing  the  best 
soil  every  year  by  millions  of  tons  down 
the  streams  and  on  down  into  the  Delta 
area,  is  veiy  favorable  to  the  building 
of  projects  there.  The  loss  of  natural 
resources  presently  is  irretrievable,  and 
it  ought  to  concern  us  more  than  it  does. 
This  program  and  this  section  gives 
preferential  treatment  to  Appalachia  in 
the  area  of  agriculture.  My  amendment 
would  not  handicap  them  in  the  least. 
Their  present  programs  would  go  for- 
ward, but  on  an  equal  and  equitable 
basis  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

I  suggest  to  you  again — as  can  be 
borne  out  by  the  statistics — that  Appa- 
lachia is  not  the  breadbasket  of  this 
country  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion. A  good  deal  of  the  farmland  in  this 
area  is  marginal,  to  say  the  ler.st,  and 
yet  by  this  legislation  we  are  doing  more 
for  soil  and  water  conservation  tnere 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 
Nothing  demonstrates  more  to  my  mind 
the  misplaced  priorities  set  by  the  ad- 
ministration under  the  Appalach.a  pro- 
gram than  tiie  favor:tism  it  shows  in 
the  areas  of  watershed  development. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  Mis.issippi 
River  has  been  flooding  with  all  too  fre- 
quent regularity.  In  the  low  ly  ng  Mis- 
sissippi River  basin  we  simpiy  cannot 
build  big  reservoirs  such  as  tnose  built 
on  the  Missouri  River.  The  cost,  because 
of  population  density  and  the  rich  farm- 
land which  lies  in  this  area,  would  also 
be  too  prohibitive.  One  way,  and  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  control  the  potential 
floodwaters  in  this  area,  is  through  a 
completed  small  upstream  watershed 
development  program,  so  that  we  could 
control  the  rain  where  it  falls,  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  our  streams.  It  would 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  raindrop  where  it  falls 

I  remind  you  that  these  floods  we  have 
periodically  in  the  whole  Mississippi 
River  Valley  area,  Including  the  Ohio 
River  Valley  area,  costs  us  millions 
yearly,  and  the  quicker  we  get  at  the 
watershed  program  in  that  area,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  country. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  this  is  unjustified 
favoritism,  and  I  m-ge  you  to  vote  for 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alab?m3.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  oppose  the  amendment.  I  am 
quite  surprised  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  insists  upon  the  slogan  which  he 
has  employed  of  "favoritism."  Yesterday 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
Duncan]  placed  in  the  Record  figures 
showing  the  disparity  of  Federal  funds 
being  invested  in  soil  con.?ervation  in 
Iowa  and  other  States  and  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  For  example,  the  Federal  per 
capita  investment  in  low^a  is  S75.35.  In 
the  State  of  Tennessee  it  is  $9.9C. 

If  there  is  any  favoritism  being  utilized 
in  our  Government,  the  gentleman  is  the 
recipient  of  that  bounty.  The  way  to  go 
about  making  a  reassessment  and  reap- 
praisal is  for  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
to  offer  a  bill  in  which  he  wants  to  equal- 
ize all  the  payments  to  agricultural  pur- 
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suits.  Let  me  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  of  something  further.  We  are 
spending  an  average  of  over  $65  million 
a  year  on  the  Mississippi  River.  It  re- 
ceives more  money  annually,  and  has, 
than  any  other  river  because  of  the 
great  need  on  that  river. 

Now.  to  come  up  and  say  because  the 
people  in  Appalachia  have  not  fully  em- 
ployed the  soil  conservation  uses  and 
practices,  that  they  should  be  denied, 
because  they  are  going  to  take  It  from 
some  other  area,  is  without  foundation. 
Let  us  get  along  with  the  business  of 
trying  to  achieve  the  very  things  the  gen- 
tleman says  this  country  should  have. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  to  realize  that  we  are  considering 
in  this  bill  a  very  wide  area  of  our  own 
country,  in  which  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  human  beings  live,  who  have  for 
decades  and  decades  been  living  under 
economically  depressed  conditions — 
chronically  so. 

This  is  not  special  treatment,  as  my 
friend  from  Iowa  said  in  his  remarks.  I 
come  from  Massachusetts.  I  have  voted 
for  every  farm  bill.  There  are  no  farms 
in  my  district.  I  did  not  think  I  was  giv- 
ing them  special  treatment.  I  considered 
it  was  in  the  national  interest  of  our 
country.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few 
weeks  that  we  have  programed  impor- 
tant projects  for  Members  on  both  side.s 
of  the  aisle,  and  they  passed  this  House. 
They  are  located  in  other  sections  of  the 
country,  and  I  voted  for  them.  If  there 
was  a  rollcall  vote  and  a  tie  vote,  I  would 
have  voted  for  them.  But  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  I  was  giving  special  treatment 
to  the  great  areas  of  our  country  where 
we  developed  dams  for  flood  control  and 
conservation  for  the  protection  of  Ufe 
and  property  of  our  citizens  and  in  the 
development  of  our  great  rivers.  I  con- 
sider those  projects  are  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  country  and  the  people  of 
our  country. 

So  if  we  apply  the  rule  of  special  treat- 
ment, every  bill  up  here  that  does  not 
concern  our  section  of  the  country  we 
could  vote  against  simply  because  of  the 
term  •'special  treatment."  So  this  is  not 
special  treatment.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
justice  under  the  circumstances,  appli- 
cable to  a  wide  area  of  our  country  in 
which  millions  of  fine  Americans  live. 

I  join  with  my  friend  from  Alabama 
in  expressing  the  strong  hope  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  have  the  time  to  answer.  There 
are  some  logical  answers  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  both  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  and  the  distinguished  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ex- 
tend my  remarks  following  those  state- 
ments by  these  gentlemen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
questions  propounded  by  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  and  the  capable  chair- 
man of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
palachia, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Jones]  can  best  be  answered  by  ex- 
amining in  detail  the  existing  section  of 
the  Appalachian  legislation  which  my 
amendment  seeks  to  amend,  section  203. 

First,  despite  attempts  by  the  other  side 
to  prove  to  the  contrary,  this  land  stabi- 
lization, conservation,  and  erosion  con- 
trol section  is  unfair  and  smacks  of 
favoritism.  It  does  not  treat  comparable 
situations  throughout  the  United  States 
in  the  same  way  as  it  treats  the  Appa- 
lachian area.  The  section  does  afford  the 
Appalachian  region  preferential  treat- 
ment in  an  area  of  great  concern  to  most 
Members  of  this  bod>' — agriculture. 

Second,  my  friends  from  Massachusetts 
and  Alabama  skirt  the  issue  here  by 
citing  acts  of  Congress  which  they  indi- 
cate do  not  have  direct  application  to 
their  particular  congressional  districts. 
The  question  is  not  a  political  one:  Does 
this  bill  directly  aid  my  own  district? 
Rather,  the  question  is  a  philosophical 
one:  Does  this  bill  apply  equally  to  all 
sections  of  the  Nation?  In  other  words,  to 
use  the  example  cited  by  our  distin- 
guished Speaker — farms,  the  question 
becomes:  If  I  had  a  farm  in  my  district, 
wherever  my  district  might  be  within 
these  United  States,  would  the  provisions 
of  this  act  be  applicable  to  it?  The  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  addressed  himself  to 
political  considerations,  while  I  addressed 
the  questions  of  parity  and  equity  for  all 
sections  of  America. 

Third,  in  the  particular  circumstances 
of  this  case,  those  of  agricultural  assist- 
ance for  Appalachia  versus  agricultural 
assistance  for  all  portions  of  the  Nation, 
the  question  of  priorities  becomes  even 
clearer  and  even  more  resolved  in  favor 
of  my  arguments.  If  funds  to  stabilize 
and  to  conserve  our  land  are  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Federal  Government, 
where  ought  they  best  be  expended: 
First,  fertile  agricultural  areas  of  the 
Midwest,  South,  and  portions  of  the 
Southwest,  or,  second,  generally  unpro- 
ductive Appalachian  areas — lands  not 
particularly  suited  for  economic  agri- 
cultural production.  The  topsoil  of  our 
Etreat  breadbasket  lands  of  America 
needs  conserving  far  more  than  do  the 
craggy,  jagged  rocks  and  peaks  of  Ap- 
palachian hills.  It  is  a  question  of  pri- 
orities: the  soil  ought  to  be  conserved 
first  where  the  land  Ls  most  valuable  for 
the  agricultural  and  economic  well-being 
of  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

Fourth,  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]  that  Iowa, 
by  receiving  a  per  capita  Federal  invest- 
ment in  soil  conservation  of  $75.85 — and 
I  use  his  figures — is  supposedly  being 
favored  over  Tennessee,  an  Appalachian 
State,  which  receives  a  Federal  per  capita 
investment  for  consei-vation  of  S9.96 — 
and  I  use  his  figures  again — strengthens 
my  arguments  here  today.  Under  exist- 
ing conservation  statutes  the  formulas 
for  the  allocation  of  funds  are  based 
upon  need.  Thus,  by  the  citing  of  the 
figures  one  can  clearly  see  the  greater 
need  for  conservation  funds  in  Iowa  than 
in  Tennessee.  The  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama's figures  strengthen  my  case.  They 


surely  do  not  show  preferential  treat- 
ment for  the  great  farming  areas  of  the 
Midwest. 

Fifth,  my  amendment  would  not 
handicap  the  on-going  conservation  pro- 
grams— those  provided  in  statutes  ap- 
plicable to  all  areas  of  the  Nation — in 
Appalachia  in  the  least.  Their  present 
programs,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  initial 
remarks,  would  go  forward,  but  on  an 
equal  and  equitable  basis  with  the  rest  of 
the  Nation. 

Sixth,  thiis  section  has  been  substanti- 
ated by  spokesmen  for  the  administra- 
tion on  the  basis  that  it  contributes  to 
small  watershed  flood  control.  As  I 
pointed  out  to  the  House  in  my  initial 
remarks,  at  the  present  time  we  are  hop- 
ing to  complete  the  protection  of  small 
watersheds  in  our  Nation  around  the 
year  2000.  But  unless  the  present  rate  of 
work  is  greatly  accelerated,  this  goal  will 
not  be  met.  The  cost-benefit  ratio  of  this 
kind  of  watershed  protection  program  in 
the  Midwest  area  is  very  favorable.  We 
are  losing  the  best  soil  of  America  every 
year  by  millions  of  tons  by  erosion  in  the 
Midwest.  This  fertile  soil  can  never  be 
reclaimed  from  our  river  beds  in  any  de- 
gree constituting  significance  to  our  ag- 
ricultural effort.  The  loss  of  natural 
resources  is  irretrievable. 

The  great  floods  of  America  have 
usually  been  in  the  Mississippi-Missouri 
Rivers  basins.  For  years  we  suffered  the 
effects  of  ravaging  waters:  but  through 
years  of  effort,  we  eventually  constructed 
a  fairly  effective  flood  control  system. 
Why  should  Appalachia  be  given  prefer- 
ential Federal  assistance,  when  other 
sections  had  to  wait  their  respective 
turns? 

Seventh,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Jones]  has  stated,  with  respect  to 
the  Mississippi  River,  that  "it  receives 
more  money  annually,  and  has,  than 
any  other  river."  He  attempts  to  show 
the  House  that  this  is  favoritism  to 
the  Mississippi  River  Basin  areas.  This 
argument  also  supports  my  contentions 
here  today.  Flood  control,  navigation, 
and  related  legislation  is  applicable  to 
the  entire  Nation — to  any  section  which 
can  meet  the  requirements  for  obtain- 
ing needed  works  of  improvement.  There 
are  flood  control,  navigation,  and  related 
works  of  improvement  in  all  the  States. 
Particular  projects  are  obviously  for  par- 
ticular States,  but  the  general  provisions 
under  which  such  projects  may  be 
formulated  are  those  with  national  ap- 
pUcation.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  Mississippi  River  receives  the 
largest  amount  of  money  for  flood  con- 
trol because  it  just  happens  to  be  the 
largest  and  most  important  river  in  our 
Nation;  for  this  reason,  it  receives  those 
funds,  not  because  Congress  decided  to 
give  it  a  "special"  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  taken  much  of 
the  valuable  time  of  the  House  in  my 
responses  to  the  questions  of  our  distin- 
guished Speaker  and  our  capable  sub- 
committee chairman.  In  the  interest  of 
dispensing  with  this  legislation  at  a  rea- 
sonable time  this  afternoon,  I  Include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  the  Supple- 
mental Views  on  S.  602.  which  views 
address  themselves  wholly  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

These  views  f ollo-;v : 
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Supplemental  Vikws 
We  concur  in  the  foregoing  minority  views, 
which  we  have  signed.  However,  we  feel  con- 
strained to  voice  strong  opposition  to  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965.  entitled  "Land  SUblUza- 
tion,  Conservation,  and  Erosion  Control," 
and  the  provisions  of  section  108  of  S.  602. 
to  amend  section  203,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  to  carry  out  that 
section. 

The  minority  oppiosed  the  enactment  of 
section  203  of  the  act  In  1965.  We  feel  that 
opposition  to  this  particularly  unfair  and 
discriminatory  section  should  not  lapse  and 
that  opposition  to  any  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram or  any  additional  authorizations  for 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  section  Is 
essential. 

Section  203  of  the  1965  act  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments of  not  more  than  10  years  with  land- 
owners, operators,  and  occupiers,  individually 
or  collectively,  for  payment  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  up  to  80  percent  of  the  costs 
of  providing  for  land  stabilization,  erosion 
and  sediment  control,  and  reclamation 
through  changes  In  land  use,  and  conserva- 
tion treatment  including  the  establishment 
of  practices  and  measures  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  soil,  water,  woodland,  wildlife,  and 
recreational  purposes. 

This  preferential  section  was  entitled 
"Pasture  Improvement  and  Development" 
in  the  Appalachian  legislation  of  1964.  This 
bill  w;is  reported  by  this  committee,  but  no 
further  action  was  taken  by  the  House  as 
opposition  to  its  provisions  mounted.  The 
1964  bill  would  have  authorized  Uie  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  grants  to  landown- 
ers in  amounts  of  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
costs  of  improving  and  developing  25  acres 
of  pastureland  owned  by  such  landowner  In 
the  region.  The  1964  proposal  was  consider- 
ably broadened  in  the  1965  act  to  Include 
lands  other  than  pasiureland  and  to  increase 
the  acreage  available  for  assistance  to  50 
acres,  despite  the  fact  that  there  was  no  In- 
crease in  funds  available  to  carry  out  the 
section.  This  generated  substantial  concern 
as  to  the  standards  of  the  conservation  pro- 
gram which  was  to  be  establi.'^hed  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  techniques  to  be  em- 
ployed, for  It  was  obvious  that  it  would  cost 
more  to  Improve  50  acres  than  25  acres. 

However,  with  reasonable  assurances  that 
section  203  would  not  be  used  to  put  more 
land  into  pasture,  the  section  was  enacted 
m  1965  without  the  Intensity  of  the  opposi- 
tion which  had  arisen  to  confront  It  in  the 
previous  year. 

After  closely  examining  the  operation  of 
this  program  since  its  enactment  over  2  years 
ago,  we  feel  that  It  is  clearly  In  the  public 
interest  not  to  authorize  any  additional 
funds  to  carry  out  section  203. 

The  section  is  patently  discriminatory  to 
the  rest  of  the  Nation. — That  "mountain 
land  boldly  upthrust  between  the  prosperous 
eastern  seaboard  and  the  industrial  Middle 
West,  a  highland  region,"  which  we  know  as 
Appalachia.  is  not  a  particularly  productive 
agriculture  area.  For  the  most  part.  It  Is 
a  land  of  upthrust  mountains  and  of  narrow 
valleys,  a  land  of  barren  rock  and  scarred 
earth.  A  gre.it  part  of  the  Appalachian  region 
is  not  even  suitable  for  economic  agricul- 
tural production.  Yet,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  203.  this  region  Is  being  given  fed- 
erally financed  preferential  treatment  over 
the  more  productive  agricultural  areas  of  our 
Nation,  areas  which  are  In  many  instances  in 
dire  need  of  preserving  immeasurably  valu- 
able and  fertile  topsoil  through  enhanced 
conservation,  erosion  control,  and  land  sta- 
bilization measures. 

In  addition  to  conservation  programs  for 
which  all  sections  of  the  Nation  are  eligible. 
the  Appalachian  region  gets  special  treat- 
ment for  Its  land  problems.  This  Is  most  un- 
fair to  other  sections  of  the  Nation,  like  the 


Black    Belt    areas    of    the    South    and    the 

plains  regions  of  our  great  Midwest,  which 
need  additional  assiswnce  to  save  valuable 
topsoil  that  is  an  essential  national  resource. 
Section  203  funds  for  erosion  control  are 
being  expended  fo"  the  improvement  of  pas- 
tureland  and  cropland,  and  for  fencing,  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  sporting  improvement,  and 
recreation. — There  Is  no  provision  In  section 
203  which  prohibits  the  expenditure  of  funds 
under  the  section  for  the  Improvement  of 
pastureland  and  cropland.  Pastureland  and 
cropland  are  the  backbones  of  agricultural 
regions.  The  great  food-producing  areas  of 
America  know  this  well.  Yet  funds  are  being 
expended  under  section  203  for  pastureland 
and  cropland  Improvement  In  Appalachia.  a 
most  unproductive  agricultural  area,  despite 
.^ssurances  in  1965  that  funds  would  not  be 
expended  for  such  purposes. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  fought  In 
1964  and  again  In  1965  to  obtain  assurances 
that  section  203  would  not  be  used  for  the 
improvement  of  pastureland  and  cropland, 
which  would  give  beef  and  food  producers  In 
Appalachia  a  federally  financed  advantage 
over  producers  In  other  areas.  Objections  to 
this  section  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  the  1964  legislation  was  never  considered 
by  the  House.  It  was  for  this  reason  alone 
that  the  1965  legislation  changed  the  con- 
cept underlying  section  203  from  pastureland 
improvement  to  supposedly  a  more  land  sta- 
bilization, conservation,  and  erosion  control 
oriented  section.  Today,  section  203  money  Is 
being  used  to  improve  pastureland  in  spite  of 
assurances  to  the  contrary. 

The  most  recent  figures  on  expenditures 
under  section  203  indicate  that  over  three- 
fourths  of  all  funds  expended  have  been  ei- 
ther for  improvement  of  existing  p.istureland 
and  cropland  or  for  the  conversion  of  unused 
land  into  pastureland  or  cropland,  with  the 
remainder  o:  the  expendlttu-es  being  made 
for  the  conversion  of  existing  pastureland  and 
cropland  Into  forest  land  and  for  wildlife  and 
recreation  enhancements. 

To  our  great  surprise,  we  have  also  dis- 
covered that  section  203  funds— Intended  for 
land  stabilization,  conservation,  and  erosion 
control — have  been  expended  for  such  diver.'?e 
items  as  pastureland  fencing,  hunting  and 
fishing  enhancement,  sports  facilities  im- 
provement, and  recreation.  This  Is  pure  non- 
sense, in  our  opinion. 

This  is  a  most  unauspicious  time  to  be 
spending  money  on  pastureland  improvement 
to  support  larger  beef  sfocfcs.— During  the 
past  half  decade  the  production  of  beef  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Importation  of  beef 
reached  alltime  highs,  resulting  in  the  de- 
cline of  gross  cash  receipts  for  beef  producers 
and  a  reduction  in  the  average  net  price  of 
beef  for  the  producer.  Although  this  problem 
is  not  as  critical  today  as  it  was  several  years 
ago.  it  still  remains  a  problem  of  great  con- 
cern for  our  beef-producing  and  dairy  area?. 
Section  203  has  the  effect  of  subsidizing 
dying,  marginal  farmland. — Providing  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  farms  of  a  marginal  char- 
acter for  the  improvement  of  cropland  and 
pa.stureland  will  have  the  effect  of  subsidiz- 
ing these  marginal  units  and  thus  prolong- 
ing the  inevitable  closing  of  uneconomic  farm 
units  and  delaying  the  development  of  higher 
and  better  uses  for  such  lands. 

We  feel  that  one  of  the  crudest  aspects  of 
this  land  Improvement  section,  as  the  mi- 
nority pointed  out  in  1965.  is  the  false  hopes 
which  It  raises  among  many  farmers  In 
.\ppalachla  by  subsidizing  uneconomic  f.arm 
units  and.  thereby,  leading  farmers  to  beMeve 
that  their  farms  can  become  viable,  produc- 
tive, economic  units  when,  in  fact,  thle  can- 
not be  done. 

We  feel  this  section  will  perpetuate  the 
status  quo  rather  than  doing  away  with  rural 
poverty. 

The  administration  unwisely  seeks  in- 
crersed  authorizations  for  appropriations  for 
section  203  while  at  the  same  time  failing  to 


ask  for  appropriations  even  equal  to  the  au- 
thorizations for  the  past  fiscal  years. — The 
administration's  own  budgetary  actions  with 
respect  to  section  203  show  better  than  any- 
thing else  that  the  program  is  not  needed 
in  Appalachia.  The  1965  act  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  $17  million  to  carry  out 
section  203  for  the  last  3  months  of  flscal 
year  1965  and  for  all  of  flscal  years  1966  and 
1967. 

Despite  the  administration's  cries  about 
the  need  for  these  funds  In  the  Appalachian 
region,  the  administration  requested  only 
$12.88  million  appropriations  for  section  203 
for  t^at  27-month  period,  some  $4.12  million 
less  than  that  authorized.  Of  the  $12.88  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  administration,  only 
$10  million  was  appropriated  by  an  admin- 
istration-dominated 89th  Congress.  The  $10 
million  appropriation  Is  slightly  more  than 
one-half  of  the  authorizations  for  the  section. 
To  us,  this  does  not  indicate  a  great  need  for 
section  203  expenditures  in  Appalachia. 

Despite  the  obvious  lag  in  Implementation 
of  this  section,  the  administration  has  asked 
for  an  increased  autJiorlzatlon  for  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969.  to  carry 
out  section  203.  "in  the  amount  of  $19  million. 

The  administration  has  requested  appro- 
priation of  onlf-  $3  million  of  this  $19  million 
for  flscal  year  1968.  leaving  an  authorization 
balance  of  $16  million  for  flscal  year  1969. 
Tlie  request  of  a  mere  $3  million  for  fiscal 
year  1968  indicates  to  us  that  this  program 
Is  not  needed. 

Section  108  of  8.  602  should  be  stricken  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  TMr.  Schwencel]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMFNT  OrPERED  BY  MR.  CLEVELAND 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cle\'eland:  On 
page  55.  after  line  10  Insert  the  following: 

"(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  clause  relating 
to  the  counties  In  Alabama  the  following: 

"  'In  Connecticut,  the  county  of  Utch- 
field:': 

"i3>  by  inserting  after  the  clause  relating 
to  the  counties  In  Kentucky  the  following: 

"  'In  Maine,  the  counties  of  Aroostook. 
Franklin.  Oxford.  Penobscot,  Piscataquis,  and 
Somerset;';". 

On  page  55,  line  11,  strike  "(2) "  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

On  page  55.  after  line  12  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"In  Massachusetts,  the  counties  of  Berk- 
shire and  Franklin;" 

On  page  55,  strike  out  lines  18  through 
and  including  21  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"In  New  Hampshire,  the  counties  of  Bel- 
knap, Carroll.  Cheshire.  Coos,  Grafton,  Mer- 
rimack, and  Sullivan; 

"In  New  York,  the  counties  of  Albany. 
Allegany,  Broome,  Cattaraugus,  Cayuga. 
Chautauqua.  Chemung.  Chenango,  Clinton, 
Columbia.  Cortland.  Delaware.  Dut<;he*s.  Es- 
sex, Franklin.  Fulton,  Greene.  Hamilton, 
Herkimer,  Jefferson.  Lewis,  Livingston,  Madi- 
fon,  Montgomery,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  On- 
tario, Oswego,  Otsego.  Rensselaer.  St.  Law- 
rence, Saratoga,  Schenectady.  Schoharie, 
Schuyler.  Seneca,  Steuben.  Sullivan,  Tioga, 
Tompkins.  Uls:ter.  Warren.  Washington, 
Wvomlne.  and  Yit^fs;". 

On  page  55,  line  22,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(5)". 

On  page  55.  line  24,  change  the  period  to 
a  semicolon  and  Insert  "and"  at  the  end  of 
the  line. 

On  page  65.  after  line  24  Insert  the  foUow- 
tng: 

"(61  by  inserting  after  the  clause  relating 
to  the  counties  In  Tennessee  the  following: 

"  'All  the  counties  of  Vermont;'." 
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Mr.  CRAMER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. We  want  to  know  what  is  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
wish  to  object,  but  I  should  hke  to  in- 
quire if  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire can  list  all  these  counties  in  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  CRAMER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
i\me  be  limited  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  appropriate  that  I  offer  this 
amendment  just  following  the  debate  on 
the  previous  amendment.  I  should  like  to 
place  perhaps  particular  emphasis  on  the 
words  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

I  was  very  impressed  by  the  Speaker's 
remarks.  He  said  he  had  voted  for  many 
bills  that  left  out  his  district  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  I  want 
to  assure  him  that,  included  in  my 
amendment,  which  brings  into  the  Ap- 
palachian region  what  many  of  us  con- 
sider to  be  the  crowning  glorj-  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountain  Range — for  we  are 
including  the  Berkshire  Mountains,  and 
beautiful  Mount  Greylock.  My  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  FMr.  Conte],  who  repre- 
sents the  Berkshire  area,  fully  and 
strongly  supports  my  proposal. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  £;entleman  yieW 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  I  did  not  say  Mas- 
sachusetts was  left  out.  I  said  "which 
did  not  concern  Massachusetts." 

Mr,  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, 

I  did  want  the  Speaker  to  know  that 
the  Berkshire  Mountains  may  now  be  in- 
cluded in  Appalachla.  as  every  dictionary 
and  geographic  definition  has  already 
placed  them  in  the  Appalachian  chain. 

This  is  true  also  of  the  Katahdln 
Mountain  Range  in  Maine,  the  White 
Mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  the  Green 
Mountains  in  Vermont,  the  CatsklU  and 
Adirondacks  of  New  York. 

If  we  are  to  have  an  Appalachian  re- 
gion, let  us  have  all  of  It.  What  they  have 
done  with  the  Appalachian  region  is  that 
they  have  decapitated  this  beautiful 
range  of  mountains  and  cut  oft  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  it. 

My  amendment  would  right  this  situa- 
tion. It  would  bring  Into  Appalachia  all 
of  Appalachia. 

Because  of  constant  remarks,  particu- 
larly from  the  majority,  that  this  Is  not 
special-treatment  legislation,  surely  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  doing  this. 

I  thought  at  first  that  the  committ€e 
would  accept  the  amendment.  It  calls  for 
no  new.  additional  expenditures.  It  will 
be  quite  a  while,  of  course,  before  these 
States  and  counties  can  be  cranked  up 


and  be  brought  under  the  expenditure 
process. 

If  we  are  to  have  an  Appalachian  re- 
gion, it  is  only  logical  and  fair  to  have  it 
include  all  of  the  Appalachian  chain. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  do  not  yield.  You 
will  have  to  get  your  own  time. 

I  want  to  say  this:  This  map,  this  con- 
tour map,  which  I  have  here,  shows  con- 
clusively that  the  areas  I  have  called  to 
your  attention  are  a  part  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Range.  The  words  "Appa- 
lachian Mountains"  are  written  across 
these  areas  of  the  country  that  I  seek  to 
bring  into  the  program.  But  even  more 
important,  more  logical  and  compelling. 
is  the  fact  that  Congressman  McEwen 
and  I,  who  both  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  and  who  listened  faith- 
fully to  the  evidence  in  support  of  Ap- 
palachia through  the  long  hearings  2 
years  ago.  came  to  the  same  conclusion. 
When  they  were  describing  the  hill  coun- 
try of  western  Pennsylvania,  western 
North  Carolina,  and  other  parts  of  Ap- 
palachia, they  were  also  describing  in 
great  detail,  in  precise  detail,  the  prob- 
lems facing  northern  New  England  and 
northern  New  York. 

At  one  time  these  areas  too  had  forest- 
based  industry  and  a  fine  farming  indus- 
try, but  outmigratlon  has  taken  its  toll. 
Many  of  the  counties  and  towns  in  north - 
em  New  England  and  northern  New- 
York  now  have  populations  that  are  only 
half  of  what  they  were  back  in  the  1850's. 
These  people  went  out  and  founded  the 
West  and  made  our  cities  great,  but  they 
have  left  northern  New  England  and 
northern  New  York  with  precisely  the 
same  problems  that  have  been  so  mov- 
ingly portrayed  here  by  the  gentlemen 
from  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Everything 
they  have  said  in  support  of  the  Appala- 
chia program  can  be  said  of  the  northern 
New  England  region. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  fair  and  if  we 
are  going  to  be  honest  with  ourselves, 
how  can  you  deny  to  this  part  of  the 
Appalachian  region  the  same  treatment 
that  you  are  giving  to  the  rest  of  the 
region?  This  amendment  of  mine  puts 
to  a  square  test  whether  or  not  this  House 
will  be  fully  fair  to  this  region  or  only 
partially  fair  to  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment,  which  is  based  not  only 
on  geographic  considerations  but  on  the 
economic  facts  that  actually  exist  in 
northern  New  England  and  northern  New- 
York, 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  well  understand 
the  ambitioiis  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire.  I  think  he  is  to  be  com- 
mended in  wanting  to  obtain  the  expan- 
sion of  Appalachia,  because  that  is  an 
acknowledgment  within  itself  that  Ap- 
palachia must  be  doing  a  very  splendid 
job. 

The  gentleman  supported  title  V  of  the 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  as 
I  recall  it.  because  it  provides  in  title  V 
that  a  regional  commission  of  New  Eng- 
land, which  Includes  Connecticut.  Massa- 
chusetts, Maine.  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont,  be  set  up.  In  title 


n  of  this  bill  we  are  developing  the  same 
tjTDe  of  program  as  is  contained  in  title  I 
of  the  bill.  So  what  the  gentleman  is  ad- 
vocating today  is  that  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  New  England  regional  commis- 
sion arrangement  to  obtain  the  same  re- 
sults as  in  Appalachia,  but  ne  wants  New 
England  to  be  placed  in  Appalachia  it- 
self. So  for  that  reason  I  see  no  justifi- 
cation for  the  committee  taking  away 
the  organizational  processes  and  tech- 
niques w-hich  have  been  used  in  devciop- 
iiig  Appalachia  and  destroying  them 
without  having  any  representation  from 
any  governmental  orgainization.  or  the 
States,  or  political  subdivisions  of  the 
States,  petitioning  the  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  new  type  of  arrangement  such  as 
he  suggests. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes:  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND,  The  gentleman  has 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  there  is  a  New- 
England  Regional  Development  Commis- 
sion, The  gentleman  has  further  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  title  II  of  this  bill,  if 
enacted,  will  be  based  upon  appropria- 
tions designed  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  that  act.  I  pointed  out  to  the  gentle- 
man, in  answer  to  this  querj'.  that  the 
New  England  Commission  pertains  to  all 
of  New  England,  which  contains  the  sea- 
board area  and  the  metropolitan  areas 
of  Ne-w  England.  My  amendment  is  prin- 
cipally addressed  to  the  area  of  northern 
New  England  and  northern  New  York. 
These  are  rural  areas  and  have  different 
problems.  I  further  pointed  to  the  feet — 
and  the  members  of  the  Committee 
should  know  thir — that  what  you  are 
proposing  to  give  this  Regional  Commis- 
sion is  relatively  inadequate  and  incon- 
sequential as  to  amount. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Well,  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  organized  to  the  ex- 
tent of  developmental  programs.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  title  II — to  get  the  show 
on  the  road. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
we  can  get  the  show-  on  the  road  a  whole 
lot  faster  by  following  the  approach  of 
my  amendment  and  I  hope  that  it  w-ill 
be  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Yes,  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
for  that  piuT>ose. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  we  could  obtain  unanimous 
consent  to  the  effect  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

Mr.  McEWEN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  my  dlstingiashed  col- 
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league,  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cleveland]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  was  consid- 
ered in  1965,  both  in  the  committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  there  was 
some  attention  given  to  the  fact  that 
northern  Appalachia  had  been  left  out 
and  omitted,  if  you  please,  from  the 
scope  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  ver>-  well  that 
certain  circumstances  prevailed  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  at 
that  time  which  precluded  the  consider- 
ation of  certain  amendments  which  had 
been  planned  to  be  offered  to  this  legis- 
lation. We  had.  as  I  recall,  and  as  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  will  recall,  a  certain 
timetable  to  meet  on  a  certain  ceremony 
down  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Hence, 
we  were  not  to  differ  with  the  bill  as  it 
came  from  the  other  body. 
-  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  in 
this  90th  Congress,  both  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  here  today  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  we  can  give  ade- 
quate consideration  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Appalachian 
regional  area  was  first  considered,  all  of 
us  know  that  it  was  first  considered 
based  upon  what  we  might  call  the 
hard  core  of  Appalachia,  but  as  the  bill 
came  out  of  the  prior  Congress  we  saw- 
it  expanded  to  cover  other  areas.  We  saw- 
it  extended  to  cover  such  areas  as  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.;  Spartanburg.  S.C;  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  and  many  other  areas.  But. 
it  was  not  extended  to  those  areas  of 
northern  Appalachia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  cite  to  my  col- 
leagues one  other  fact,  a  fact  which  has 
to  do  with  one  county  which  is  located 
in  the  congressional  district  w-hich  it  is 
my  honor  to  represent  and  with  which  I 
am  most  famihar.  I  realize  the  problems 
which  exist  in  the  great  States  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  are  sim- 
ilar to  the  problems  which  exist  in  my 
own  State  of  New  York.  These  areas  are 
located  in  northern  New  York  and  in 
New  England,  and  many  references  have 
been  made  to  the  fact  that  this  problem 
is  regional. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  study  was 
made  of  the  original  hard-core  Appa- 
lachian area,  this  county  had  an  unem- 
plovment  rate  of  double  that  of  the  orig- 
inal Appalachian  region.  That  was  before 
other  less  depressed  areas  were  brought 
into  the  picture  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  that,  if  we  are  to 
have  a  Commission  dealing  with  Appa- 
lachia, then  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted  in  order  to  extend  the  provisions 
to  all  of  Appalachia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reference  has  been 
made  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr,  Jones  1,  to  title  II 
of  the  bill.  My  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr,  Cleveland],  has  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  this  will  bring  in  all  of  New-  England, 
including  such  affluent  areas  which  are 
located  in  southern  New  England  and  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  New  England, 
about  which  I  have  heard  none  say  that 
they  have  a  problem  with  reference  to 
economic  development. 

Therefore,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  submit  that 
this  amendment  should  be  approved. 
CXIII 1613— Part  19 


Mr,  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  am  glad  to  >ield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
LMr,  King]. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Hampshire   [Mr,  Clevel.^ndI. 

All  of  the  counties  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountain  Range  have  the  same  criteria 
of  those  counties  included  in  the  original 
Appalachian  Act.  When  w-e  enlarged  the 
Appalachian  program  to  include  cities 
like  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  and  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  it  hardly  seems  logical  to  exclude 
those  counties  w-hich  are  actually  inside 
the  presently  defined  Appalachia  region. 
The  counties  wliich  are  included  in  the 
amendment  certainly  possess  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  characteristics 
assiociated  with  the  Appalachian  region 
and  the  neighboring  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  counties.  Generally  speak- 
ing, these  counties  have  low-median 
family  incomes,  a  high  percentage  of 
families  with  incomes  under  $3,000,  high 
unemployment  figures,  and  a  high  per- 
centage of  tlie  population  with  less  than 
5  years  of  formal  education.  In  support- 
ing this  amendment.  I  do  not  feel  that 
we  are  asking  for  any  preferential  treat- 
ment. On  the  conlrarj',  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  would  simply  give  the 
people  of  these  economically  depressed 
areas  an  opportunity  to  achieve  some 
higher  standard  of  hving. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  amendment  will 
be  favorably  considered  for  inclusion  in 
the  Appalachian  regional  development 
program,  in  an  effort  to  help  the  people 
in  these  counties  keep  pace  with  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  United  States  and 
to  help  assist  the  people  of  these  areas 
to  share  in  the  Nation's  prosperity. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEV/EN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Vermont, 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  I  want  to  be  associated  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York,  I  believe  if  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Act  is  going  to  cover  a 
part  of  the  Appalachian  region  it  should 
in  fairness  cover  all  of  it,  and  give  every 
area  in  the  region  w-hich  can  genuinely 
demonstrate  a  need  for  help,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  for  the  assistance  w-hich 
the  program  offers, 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment, 

Mr,  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama, 

Mr,  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  renew  my  unanimous-consent 
request  that  time  be  limited  on  this 
amendment,  and  all  amendments  there- 
to, to  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
have  heard  many  times — and  I  am  sure 
everyone  else  has — the  song  with  the 
title  "Poor  Little  Rhode  Island,"  I  never 
really  knew-  the  origin  of  that  song  imtil 
I  discovered  that  this  amendment  our 
good  friend  has  offered  has  included 
ever>'  State  in  New  Elngland,  or  portions 
thereof,  v.-hich  is  covered  by  the  New 
England  Regional  Commission,  except 
little  Rhode  Island. 

So  perhaps  we  have  a  new  reason  to 
sing  that  song,  "Poor  Little  Rhode  Is- 
land," because  they  are  the  forgotten 
folks  in  the  amendment  that  our  friend 
has  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  gone  directly  to  the  merits 
of  what  is  wrong  with  this  amendment. 
The  groundwork  for  a  full-scale,  on- 
going program  like  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram has  not  been  laid  as  yet  in  most 
of  these  other  regions.  Most  of  them 
have  not  gone  through  the  community, 
grassroots  planriing  and  organizational 
steps  that  were  followed  in  Appalachia 
before  the  Appalachian  program  was 
adopted.  They  are  now  today  in  the 
process  of  formative  steps,  and  are  seek- 
ing the  seed  money  and  the  initial  grant- 
in-aid  money  that  is  provided  in  title  II. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire, 
I  believe  understandably,  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  region,  would  like  to 
leapfrog  this  process  and  place  these 
areas  or  entire  States,  m  some  insUnces. 
in  the  Appalachia  program  without  the 
preliminary  groundwork  being  done  that 
should  be  a  part  of  the  process  of  good, 
sound  regional  development  programs. 

I  believe  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
did  not  offer  this  amendment  in  the 
committee  speaks  for  itself  as  to  the 
lack  of  planning,  in  the  approach  that 
he  asks  this  House  to  take  today  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  without  committee 
consideration. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Yes;  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  gentleman  will 
recall  during  the  general  debate  yester- 
day I  explained  the  reason  why  I  did 
not  offer  this  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  was  because  we  had 
planned  a  Repubhcan  constructive  al- 
ternative proposal  that  would  have  com- 
bined the  Economic  Development  Act  in 
with  the  Appalachian  Act,  and  would 
have  put  it  into  a  national  program  in 
which  all  50  States  would  participate. 
And  that  is  why  I  did  not  do  it.  because 
we  ran  out  of  staff,  and  we  ran  out  of 
time. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  If  the  gentleman 
remembers  his  own  remarks,  he  said  we 
simply  did  not  have  the  staff  or  time  to 
plan  what  the  gentleman  wan'ed  to  do 
in  the  committee,  and  now  he  wants  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  without  good  plan- 
ning and  without  good  staff  work,  to 
adopt  a  radically  different  approach 
from  the  approach  that  has  been  arrived 
at  by  the  committee  after  ver>-  careful 
consideration  in  which  over  20  amend- 
ments were  offered 
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Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  I  cannot  yield  fur- 
ther at  this  time. 

In  which  20  amendments  were  offered 
in  the  committee  by  our  friends  on  the 
minority  side,  and  during  which  16  of 
those  amendments  were  added  to  the 
bill.  The  comjnittee  did  give  thorough 
consideration  to  the  various  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  other  side.  We  did 
adopt  a  majority  of  them.  Now  they  ask 
us  to  take  an  entirely  different  approach 
with  regard  to  regional  development, 
title  I  and  title  n. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  expanding  the  area  to  be 
served  and  Including  Franklin,  Oxford, 
Piscataquis,  Penobscot,  Aroostook,  and 
Somerset  Counties  of  Maine  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

The  inclusion  of  these  Maine  counties 
to  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  Ap- 
palachia  Act  Is  fully  Justified  and  proper. 

Many  similarities  exist  between  these 
Maine  counties  and  the  areas  already 
served  under  the  act.  They  are  sparsely 
populated,  industrially  and  economically 
underdeveloped,  remote  from  sources  of 
raw  materials  and  markets,  and  Isolated 
by  the  lack  of  modem  highways  and 
other  effective  means  of  transportation. 

These  counties  have  been  chronically 
depressed  and  have  not  fully  responded 
to  efforts  to  correct  their  economic  prob- 
lems. Efforts  imder  EDA  and  ARA  have 
been  helpful,  but  these  areas  still  lag 
far  behind  in  economic  development. 

Outmlgratlon  from  these  areas  has 
reflected  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  Jobs 
and  a  rewarding  life.  These  counties  are 
a  part  of  the  least  densely  populated  sec- 
tion of  Maine. 

During  the  1930-40  census  period,  the 
population  of  Franklin  and  Somerset 
counties  declined.  During  the  1950-60 
period  three  counties,  Franklin,  Somer- 
set, and  Piscataquis,  showed  a  drop. 
Franklin  County  has  a  smaller  popula- 
tion today  than  It  did  in  the  mld-1800's. 
Studies  have  indicated  that  should 
outmlgratlon  from  Maine  continue  at  the 
1955-60  rate,  the  State  will  have  lost  a 
total  of  79,000  persons  between  1960  and 
1975.  Fifty-three  percent  of  the  people 
who  migrate  from  Maine  are  20  to  40 
years  of  age,  an  age  of  great  productivity. 
This  trend  will  not  be  reversed  unless 
employment  opportimities  are  created  In 
the  area.  As  In  Appalachla,  the  construc- 
tion of  modem  highways  to  open  the 
area  and  make  It  accessible  to  sources  of 
supply  and  markets  Is  a  fundamental 
need.  Isolation  has  been  the  greatest  fac- 
tor which  has  inhibited  development  and 
growth  In  these  counties. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  would  help 
overcome  the  serious  problems  which 
have  plagued  these  Maine  counties  and 
other  areas  of  New  England  and  New 
York.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  It. 


Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ' 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  Mr.  McEwen,  who  I  think  shares 
this  inspiration  today  with  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  and 
who  should  be  commended  for  his  ener- 
gy and  his  resourcefulness  in  trying  to 
put,  by  leapfrog  effort,  his  State  into  the 
Appalachia  program. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for  those 
kind  words.  I  want  to  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  this  inspiration  did  not  come 
to  us  just  today  because  I  spoke,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  on  this  subject  relat- 
ing to  northern  New  York  specifically 
when  the  bill  was  before  us  2  years  ago. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
no  planning  in  reference  to  bringing  this 
area  into  Appalachia.  With  reference  to 
that,  may  I  just  point  out  that  by  one 
amendment  that  was  adopted  on  the 
floor  in  the  other  body  in  1965  a  number 
of  southern-tier  counties  in  New  York 
were,  without  prior  planning  of  the  com- 
mission, added  to  the  bill. 

So  I  would  point  out.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  will 
recall  that  there  is  precedent  for  adding 
areas  to  the  Appalachian  region. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  his  Governor  and  the  Governor 
of  New  Hampshire  have  made  a  request 
to  leave  the  New  England  Commission 
and  become  a  part  of  the  Appalachian 
program?  Have  either  of  you  received  a 
request  from  your  Governor  in  behalf  of 
legislation  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  And  there  was  no  re- 
quest 2  years  ago  when  one  of  our 
New  York  Senators  added  counties  in  the 
other  bodj'. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the  point 
is  pretty  obvious — there  is  not  a  well- 
grounded  and  well-prepared  position  on 
which  the  States  concur  and  which  the 
States'  Governors  have  supported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    WACCONNER 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wagconner: 
On  page  39,  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  and  Including  line 
10  on  page  40. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sectlona  and  all 
cross-references  acxKirdlngly. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  aimed  at  stopping 
something  which,  If  allowed,  we  will  re- 
gret later.  If  this  legislation  does  noth- 
ing else,  it  plows  new  ground  and  opens 
Pandora's  box  as  far  as  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  medical  facilities  are 
concerned. 

The  language  I  propose  to  strike  is 
that  laiiguage  of  section  107  which  au- 
thorizes grants  under  this  section  for 
operation— for  the  first  time — for  opera- 
tion which  Includes  Initial  operating 
funds,  initial  bankroll  to  operate  these 
medical  facilities — and  to  pay  for  the 


operating  deficits  comprising,  among 
other  items,  the  costs  of  attracting, 
training,  and  retraining  qualified  per- 
sormel  of  a  demonstration  health  proj- 
ect, whether  or  not  this  project  was  con- 
structed with  funds  authorized  by  this 
section.  These  deficits  and  these  operat- 
ing funds  for  the  first  2  years  can  be 
provided  in  the  form  of  grants  up  to 
100  percent  of  the  money  needed.  For 
the  next  3  years  these  funds  will  be  re- 
duced to  50  percent. 

My  friends,  I  can  see  to  some  extent 
the  need  for  money  in  these  needy  areas 
to  construct  facilities.  But  this  Congress 
is  embarking  upon  a  new  program  by 
making  grant  of  funds  for  operating 
money  that  they  have  not  done  before. 
I  am  simply  saying  that  this  is  some- 
thing that  we  are  going  to  regret  be- 
cause if  we  are  going  to  do  it  in  the  in- 
stance of  Hill-Burton  grants  and  Hill- 
Burton  hospitals,  we  are  going  to 
attempt  to  justify  the  need  for  this  grant 
money  to  construct  facilities  for  Hill- 
Burton  facilities  for  initial  operating 
money,  and  for  subsidizing  their  operat- 
ing costs.  If  we  can  justify  it  here. 

The  situation  we  have  is  this.  If  we  ac- 
cept this  proposal,  the  Government  is 
going  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  building 
these  facilities  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
construction  costs  and  for  2  years  you 
are  going  to  pay  for  the  total  operating 
cost  of  the  deficit  which  occurs  as  a  re- 
sult of  bad  operations — or  any  deficit 
that  occurs. 

Not  only  are  you  going  to  do  that  but 
you  are  going  to  fill  these  hospitals  with 
people  whose  medical  costs  are  defrayed 
by  the  medicare  program.  If  that  is  not 
total  federalization  of  medical  treat- 
ment, I  do  not  know  what  is. 

So  I  am  simply  saying  that  we  are  be- 
ginning something  here  today  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  demand  for  in  every  hos- 
pital of  the  United  States.  And  they  can 
demand  it  because  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  these  hospitals  are  built  with 
grant  money  provided  under  this  pro- 
gram or  the  Hill-Burton  program  or  not, 
because  they  can  utilize  funds  provided 
by  this  program.  I  am  not  trying  to 
strike  construction  money  to  buy  facili- 
ties already  constructed. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chaimian.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  same  point  which 
the  gentleman  has  raised  in  the  commit- 
tee, not  only  this  year,  but  back  in  1965 
when  the  act  was  up  for  consideration  to 
get  independent  operating  costs.  This  is 
the  first  precedent  for  paying  operating 
costs  for  this  kind  of  facility,  and  it 
amounts  clearly,  unquestionably,  and 
unequivocally  to  a  trend  toward  paying 
the  doctors,  paying  the  dentists,  and 
paying  the  nurses.  It  is  socialized  medi- 
cine; nothing  more  or  nothing  less,  so 
far  as  this  money  is  concerned. 

The  Conr  ess  ha.s  always  turned  down 
proposals  to  put  Federal  money  into  op- 
erating faci'itie.s.  We  did  so  not  so  long 
ago,  in  1963.  u'hen  the  House  removed 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
from  the  administration's  request  for 
mental  retardation  facilities  construc- 
tion, an  act  which  was  enacted  by  the 
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Congress  in  1963.  We  took  it  out.  This  is 
a  bad  and  a  dangerous  precedent,  par- 
ticularly  with   operating    deficits,   is   it 

not?  .  ,     ^ 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  It  certamly  does 
not  in  any  way  say  that  we  should  not 
provide  some  health  facilities  for  these 
people,  to  construct  the  facilities  over 
and  above  what  we  are  doing  under  the 
existing  programs,  especially  the  Hill- 
Burton  program.  But  what  I  am  sajlng 
is  that  at  least  if  we  are  going  to  provide 
the  money  to  build  these  hospitals,  the 
local  people  ought  to  be  able  to  operate 
them  and  we  should  not  be  required  to 
operate  them. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  a  question, 
and  I  shall  yield  to  him  for  the  purpose 
of  answering  It.  It  is  ti-ue,  is  it  not,  that 
this  bill,  as  now  drafted,  not  only  includes 
such  health  facilities  as  would  be  built  in 
Appalachia  under  this  program,  but  any 
and  all  administration  facilities;  those 
already  in  existence  would  be  included 
for  the  first  time? 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  It  absolutely  does. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  This  Is  much,  much 
broader.  No  one  knows  what  the  expense 
of  that  program  wUl  be.  Of  course,  they 
have  suggested  a  total  expense  of  some 
$50  million. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  I  would  point  out 
that  I  am  leaving  the  $50  million  figure 
intact,  which  means  that  we  would  have 
more  money  for  construction  of  needed 
faciUties  where  the  faciUties  are  needed, 
but  we  would  remove  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  the  proposition  of  having 
to  provide  an  initial  bankroll  and  oper- 
ating expenses  for  these  facilities.  If  we 
build  them,  the  local  people  at  least  can 
operate  them. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  Is  my  opinion.  I 
think  the  gentleman  agrees — and  I  shall 
yield  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  Indicating 
in  just  a  moment — that  this  Is  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  precedent  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  get  Into  the  busi- 
ness of  putting  up  this  grant  money.  100 
percent  of  the  cost  of  operating.  Includ- 
ing operating  deficits:  including,  among 
other  Items,  such  Items  as  the  gentleman 
has  suggested  as  training  and  retraining 
of  personnel,  for  what?  All  types  of  quali- 
fied personnel  within  that  facility.  This 
Is  an  extremely  dangerous  precedent, 
particularly  where  you  could  broaden  It. 
applying  it  not  only  to  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  programs,  but  all 
other  programs. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  If  we  start  providing 
operating  money  for  hospitals  In  the  Ap- 
palachia area,  we  will  not  stop  until  we 
provide  operating  money  for  public- 
owned  hospitals  all  over  the  United 
States.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
when  the  first  2  years  are  over  and  the 
figure  Is  supposed  to  drop  from  100  per- 
cent of  the  cost  defrayed  to  50  percent, 
there  will  be  a  request  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide 100  percent,  because  the  local  people 
cannot  put  up  the  difference. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  agree  with  him. 


I  Intend  to  support  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman,  because  I  think  this  Is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  precedents  we 
could  possibly  have.  It  becomes  doubly 
dangerous  when  we  broaden  it  to  Include 
operating  deficits  and  Items  of  the  cost  of 
attracting  and  training  qualified  person- 
nel, and  when  we  include  all  facilities  of 
a  demonstration  health  nature,  not  only 
those  built  under  che  Appalachian  pro- 
gram, but  other  programs  available  as 
well,  for  construction.  This  does  not 
bother  construction,  but  In  addition  to 
that,  there  Is  construction  under  other 
programs  available  for  this.  Certainly  we 
do  not  want  to  get  In  the  business  of 
operating  costs. 

I  join  the  gentleman  in  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  more  valuable,  more  useful  section  to 
the  entire  bill  than  the  one  that  is  sought 
to  be  amended  by  the  amendment  of- 
fered bv  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
It  is  said  this  is  something  new.  The 
existing  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  contains  almost  the 
same  provisions  as  are  contained  in  this 
act  which  continues  Appalachia.  There 
is  nothing  new  about  it.  It  is  already  in 
the  law.  So  what  we  are  seeking  to  do 
here  Is  to  provide  a  hospital-operation 
program  In  the  underprivileged  areas,  in 
those  areas  that  do  not  presently  possess 
the  fiscal  capability  of  providing  for 
those  facilities. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  occurred 
Is  when  we  were  mining  coal,  and  coal 
was  a  profitable  operation,  and  it  had 
vast  employment  in  the  coal  mines  of 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  the  United 
Mine  Workers  built  some  very  fine  and 
verv  excellent  hospitals  for  area  use. 
With  the  reduction  in  emplo^-ment  and 
production  of  coal,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  could  no  longer  continue  to  op- 
erate those  hospitals,  and  they  became 
a  public  liability.  In  order  for  those  hos- 
pitals to  continue,  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  assure  their  continuation  and  their 
operation  because  of  the  vast  health  re- 
quirement and  hospital  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple in  that  area. 

This  Is  not  going  to  be  an  open-end 
proposition,  so  that  everj'  hospital  in  the 
Uruted  States  is  going  to  come  foru-ard 
and  sav  they  want  a  certain  amount  to 
pay  off  the  deficit  of  operating  their  hos- 
pital for  last  year  or  for  the  ensuing  year. 
So  there  would  be  no  grants  made  until 
there  had  been  a  total  estimation  as  to 
the  cost  to  see  that  the  operation  Is  car- 
ried on  In  a  businesslike  and  efQcient 

manner. 

What  the  gentleman  would  do  is  take 
away  one  of  the  most  vital  and  Impor- 
tant aspects  of  this  bill.  I  plead  with 
the  Members  to  strike  down  the  amend- 
ment and  to  keep  this  verj-  fine  provision 
which  means  so  much  to  the  area. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  has  said— and  perhaps  he 
is  correct— that  the  present  legislation 


contains  language  which  makes  allow- 
able the  grants  to  operate  hospitals.  I 
would  simply  ask  the  gentleman  why  it  is 
necessary  to  amend  the  legislation  now 
with  this  language,  if  the  language  they 
already  have  is  sufficient? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thought  I  had  made  that  state- 
ment over  and  over  again,  but  I  want  to 
repeat  it.  In  1965  we  passed  the  Ap- 
palachian Act.  which  provides  for  a 
highway  program  until  1972.  The  other 
programs  in  Appalachia  were  passed  for 
a  period  of  2  ytars.  with  the  expectation 
of  making  an  evaluation  of  those  pro- 
grams. So  what  we  are  doing  in  this  act, 
other  than  for  highways,  is  extending 
and  amending  the  1965  act. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  the  gentle- 
man really  means  we  are  extending  a 
new  phase  of  the  program.  In  that  for 
the  first  time  we  are  providing  operat- 
ing money  for  hospitals. 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  We  pro\'ldea 
that  in  the  1965  act. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  We  provided  op- 
erating money  for  hospitals? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  In  section  202. 
subtitle  C.  we  m^de  those  provisions  that 
are  contained  in  the  existing  act. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  I  ask  again 
why  do  we  amend  the  language  today? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Because  the 
net  has  expired.  The  act  of  1965  was  for 
only  2  years. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  By  this  legisla- 
tion today  we  would  extend  It  5  years? 

Mr,  JONES  of  Alabama.  We  would  ex- 
tend it  2  more  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessarj-  number  of  words. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  few  brief  observations? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  was  understood.  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  and  the 
report  of  1965  shows,  on  page  14,  that  the 
monev  would  only  be  used  for  operating 
expenses  for  deficits.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  in  saying  it  Is  broadened  to  in- 
clude operating  expenses. 

Second,  on  the  subject  of  what  the 
amendment  is  needed  for  and  why  It  Is  In 
the  bill,  the  report  last  time,  in  1965. 
specifically  said: 

Funds  Vfc-ill  not  be  available  to  other  hos- 
pitals presently  in  existence  or  those  that 
will  be  constructed  under  other  public  or 
private  programs. 

This  bill  takes  away  that  prohibition 
and  makes  the  money  available  to  all 
these  other  hospitals.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  That  is  what 
I  said. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  JoNESl,  a  question  or  two. 

How  can  we  in  Iowa  qualify  for  this 
Appalachia  Mountain  handout? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  You  cannot. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  cannot? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  You  cannot. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  one  have  to 
do  to  qualify  for  it? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  You  Just  do 
not  qualify,  period. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  What  did  you  have  to  do 
In  Alabama  to  get  under  it? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Is  the  gentle- 
man referring  to  what  a  local  commu- 
nity does? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  driven  across 
northern  Alabama  and  I  have  driven 
across  southern  Alabama,  and  we  have 
hills  in  Iowa  as  big  and  as  steep  as  you 
have  In  Alabama.  How  did  you  qualify 
for  this  program? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  best  I  can 
suggest — and  I  still  do  not  understand 
the  gentleman's  question — is  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  come  down  to  Alabama  I  will 
show  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  a  moment  or  two  ago  dedi- 
cated a  song  to  Rhode  Island.  I  do  not 
remember  the  title  of  it.  There  is  a  song, 
""Stars  Fell  on  Alabama."  That  should  be 
changed  to  something  green  falling  on 
Alabama.  I  would  change  the  words  to 
Indicate  ttiat  something  else  is  falling  on 
Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  assure  the 
gentleman  that  if  he  will  sing  that  song 
it  will  be  more  pleasing  than  our  conver- 
sation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  doubt  that,  but  I  still 
do  not  understand  how  Alabama  quali- 
fies. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Because  it  is 
provided  under  the  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  population  of 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  have  to  be  disadvan- 
taged to  qualify?  What  is  the  criteria? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  would  re- 
quire compliance  with  the  Appalachian 
Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  would  they  qualify? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Under   the 
Appalachian  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  what  did  you  have 
to  do?  I  am  Interested.  I  assume  there 
are  some  people  in  Iowa  who  are  in- 
terested in  making  application  for  some 
of  this  free  and  easy  money.  Would  you 
let  us  know  how  we  can  make  an  effort 
to  qualify  for  some  of  this  giveaway? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  would 
Imagine  the  gentleman  could  go  about  it 
just  like  he  did  when  he  came  before  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  wanted  a 
flood  control  project  consti-ucted,  in  the 
area  of,  I  believe,  Waterloo. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Something  like  that. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes.  The  same 
thing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  knew  the  formula  for 
that.  Now  give  me  the  formula  for  get- 
ting under  this  great  big  tent  the  way 
Alabama  has  gotten  under  it. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  All  you  have  to  do  to 
qualify  under   this  program   is  live  in 

Mr.  GROSS.  Residence  in  Florida  will 
not  do  it? 

Mr.  HALEY.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Florida  for  providing  me  with  the  most 
information  I  have  had  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  conclude  in  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  renew  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest but  put  a  time  limit  of  3  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  one  of  the  most  humani- 
tarian acts  John  L.  Lewis  ever  performed 
was  the  construction  of  the  chain  of  hos- 
pitals in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
and  eastern  Kentucky.  There  are  five, 
counting  South  Williamson,  in  the  dis- 
trict that  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 
When  I  came  to  the  Congress  we  had 
30,000  working  miners  in  that  district. 
Today  in  that  same  area  we  have  less 
than  8,000  working  in  the  mines.  The 
problem  there  today  is  that  these  people 
have  to  have  hospitalization.  These  mod- 
ern hospitals  were  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Hill-Burton  standards 
even  though  no  Hill-Burton  funds  were 
expended.  They  were  constructed  entire- 
ly out  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  wel- 
fare fund.  Later  when. the  depressed  fi- 
nancial resources  of  this  coal  region 
made  it  Impossible  to  operate  these  hos- 
pitals a  private  nonprofit  corporation 
was  formed  with  backing  of  the  State, 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  others  to 
operate  them.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  this  S28  million  was  included  in 
this  bill.  It  is  true  that  they  are  in  debt 
because  the  patients  they  serve  are  poor. 
These  hospitals  turn  back  no  one.  The 
medicare  program  will  provide  due 
source  of  support  for  these  facilities.  It 
is  hoped  that  if  these  hospitals  can  get 
on  their  feet — and  a  portion  of  the  $28- 
000.000  authorized  in  this  bill  will  cer- 
tainly help — that  they  can  operate  in  the 
black  and  be  self-sustaining 

Under  these  circumstances  it  Is  clear 
this  item  should  be  retained  in  this  legis- 
lation. It  is  not  an  open  end  authoriza- 
tion which  will  open  up  a  Pandora's  box 
or  set  inappropriate  precedents.  This  is 
to  assist  on  an  emergency  basis,  non- 
profit hospitals  and  nonprofit  hospitals 
only  in  the  payment  of  their  deficits  or 
operating  expenses  where  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations have  expended  money  to  permit 
people  to  receive  medical  care  and  med- 
ical attention,  people  who  are  unable  to 
pay  their  medical  bills. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  unusual  about 
this  expenditure.  It  is  reasonable.  This  is 
not  an  excessive  amount  of  funds.  Do  not 
strike  this  amount  but  let  the  hospitals 
that  need  operating  expenses  in  the  heart 
of  AppaLachla  where  medical  facilities 
are  the  poorest  in  the  Nation — let  them 
have  this  chance  for  survival.  These  are 
the  newest,  most  modem  hospitals  in 
that  part  of  the  Appalachian  area.  I 
think  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to 
turn  our  backs  at  this  stage  of  the  game 


on  an  item  in  this  bill  involving  only 
$28  million.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
Chamber  wiU  not  be  so  shortsighted  as  to 
turn  down  this  item  because  those  people 
in  the  heart  of  Appalachia,  those  coal 
miners  who  are  unemployed  and  cannot 
pay  for  their  hospitalization,  need  this 
desperately.  Let  this  item  remain  in  this 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Florida   [Mr.  Her- 

LONGJ. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  what  is  asked  for 
in  this  bill  would  be  helpful  to  those 
areas  of  our  country  which  would  receive 
benefits.  If  we  pass  this  authorization 
on  top  of  what  has  already  been  au- 
thorized and  appropriated,  naturally  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  inter- 
pret our  action  as  a  mandate  for  them 
to  fund  the  program — or  at  least  a  part 
of  it. 

Now  let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  do 
some  sober  reflecting.  We  are  faced  with 
a  $29  billion  deficit  this  year.  Because 
of  this  the  administration  has  asked  us 
to  pass  a  10-percent  surtax  bill.  They 
tell  us  that  we  must  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  hold  this  deficit  down— because 
to  go  into  the  money  market  and  borrow 
$29  billion  would  border  on  the  disastrous 
and  would  certainly  run  interest  rates 
up  so  high,  as  Mr.  Ackley  said,  it  would 
make  last  year's  high  interest  rates  look 
like  a  bargain  basement  item.  Therefore, 
they  say,  the  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to 
give  them  a  temporary  tax  increase  bill 
that  will  net  an  additional  $7  billion  a 
year.  Also,  the  administration  says,  the 
Congress  must  cut  down  on  all  unneces- 
sary spending.  I  support  the  administra- 
tion in  this  announced  desire  for  fiscal 
responsibility.  I  believe  what  they  have 
told  us  is  right — I  believe  it  to  the  point 
that  I  am  willing  to  vote  against  this 
bill — not  because  it  is  not  desirable  legis- 
lation— but  because  it  is  one  thing  that 
is  not  absolutely  essential  at  this  time. 
It  can  be  postponed  or  delayed — and  we 
can  prove  to  the  administration  by  failing 
to  pass  this  bill  that  we  are  doing  oiu- 
part  and  are  even  willing  to  make  this 
sacrifice  in  order  to  help  them  achieve 
their  desired  fiscal  responsibility. 

So  as  nice  as  it  might  be  to  have  this 
additional  money  spent,  it  cannot  be 
characterized  as  a  must  at  this  particu- 
lar time — and  I  ask  you  to  join  with 
me  in  showing  the  President  and  the 
administration  that  we  are  willing  to  do 
our  part  to  reduce  this  huge  deficit. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley]. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  HERLONG ],  and  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  trying  to  bring  some  sense  of 
fiscal  sanity  into  the  operations  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Florida. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
EdmondsonI. 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  take  only  one-half  of  the  time 
which  has  been  allocated  to  me  during 
which  to  point  out  the  fact  that  if  this 
particular  program  were  socialized  medi- 
cine and  if  it  is  what  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  described  it 
to  be,  I  cannot  imagine  the  medical  so- 
cieties of  the  great  states  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  "Virginia,  and  Kentucky  be- 
ing in  support  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  told  that  the  medi- 
cal societies  of  all  three  of  these  States 
actively  support  this  program  and  that 
there  is  not  a  single  medical  society  in 
the  Appalachia  region  that  is  on  record 
In  opposition  to  this  program  and  with 
the  Appalachia  provisions  thereof. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  WhittenI. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  serving 
on  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
having  heard  the  requests  of  my  friends 
from  all  over  this  counti-y  asking  for 
funds  for  projects  in  their  areas,  and 
having  supported  the  bill  providing  funds 
for  projects  in  the  districts  of  my  friends, 
for  rivers  and  harbor  projects,  in  ever>' 
State  of  the  Union,  I  think  they  might 
take  into  consideration  the  overall  situa- 
tion as  it  exists  under  present  conditions, 
and  not  ask  that  the  authorization  for 
projects  in  this  area  be  eliminated.  Per- 
sonally I  have  always  believed  that 
money  spent  in  developing  and  protect- 
ing' our  own  coimtry  was  a  good  invest- 
ment for  the  present  and  the  future. 

I  regret  to  see  some  of  my  friends  who 
ask  so  much  and  receive  it  for  their  sec- 
tions, take  out  after  this  authorization 
for  areas  not  nearly  so  fortunate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  Waggonner], 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr:  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Waggonner 
and  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
89,  noes  8G. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    DENNEY 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Denney  :  On 
page  55,  line  7.  strike  out  "Is"  and  all  that 
follows  through  and  Including  line  24,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  clause  re- 
lating to  tlie  counties  In  Maryland  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  -In  New  York,  the  counties  of  Allegany, 
Broome,  Cattaraugus.  Chaut4\uqua,  Che- 
mung. Chenango,  Cortland,  Delaware.  Otsego. 
Schuyler,  Steuben,  Hloga,  and  Tompkins;'," 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
a  law  of  physics — that  which  goes  up 
must  come  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  simple  amend- 
ment. My  amendment  deletes  all  of  the 


new  counties  that  are  added  to  the  bill 
under  the  bill  we  are  now  considering 
today.  Those  new  counties  are:  one  in 
New  York,  two  in  Alabama,  one  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  20  in  Mississippi. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues — that  in  1964.  when  the  Pres- 
idential Regional  Appalachian  Conunis- 
sion  reported,  there  were  seven  States 
with  counties  in  them  that  were  eco- 
nomically depressed  and  that  Appa- 
lachia IS  a  region  apart  geographically 
and  statistically.  It  is  mountain  land 
boldly  upthrust  between  the  prosperous 
eastern  seaboard  and  the  Industrial 
Middle  West. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  look  at  what  is  hap- 
pening here.  We  have  a  situation  where 
we  have  a  county  in  New  York,  Schoha- 
rie, that  is  being  added  to  this  bill  for 
one  reason — and  that  is  because  they 
need  some  of  that  $715  million  to  make 
a  road  across  the  southern  border  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

We  have  two  Alabama  counties  added 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Mississippi 
counties  must  be  contiguous  to  qualify 
to  get  in  Appalachia. 

I  point  out  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross],  that  that 
is  one  of  the  things  that  is  necessary — 
you  must  be  contiguous.  I  have  in  mind 
that  if  I  could  get  a  county  in  each  State 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  Illinois,  in  Indiana, 
in  Ohio,  and  in  Iowa,  maybe  I  could  get 
Nebraska  into  Appalachia.  This  is  one 
of  the  criteria — you  must  be  contiguous. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  are  20  coun- 
ties in  Mississippi — 10  of  which  do  qual- 
ify under  title  II  of  this  bill  which  is 
being  considered.  There  is  a  reason  why 
title  n  is  included  in  S.  602  and  that  is 
so  that  any  of  you  who  might  want  to 
get  a  regionally  economically  depressed 
area  into  some  of  this  Government 
handout,  you  will  vote  for  this  bill  that 
we  are  considering  today  and  then  you 
wUl  be  qualified  to  get  some  of  this 
Federal  money. 

A  study  has  been  done,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  committee  hearings  which 
I  attended,  that  a  great  number  of  the 
20  counties  in  Mississippi  and  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  that  State — that 
the  highest  land  elevation  in  some  of 
those  counties  is  806  feet  above  mean  sea 
level.  Ten  of  those  counties  in  Missis- 
sippi could  apply  and  be  qualified  under 
title  II  of  the  bill  we  are  considering. 
One  county  in  Alabama  could  apply  and 
qualify.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  county 
in  New  York,  but  I  think  it  could  apply 

and  come  under  title  11.  

Where  is  this  thing  going  to  end? 
"When  are  we  going  to  become  men  and 
women  again  and  live  up  to  our  obliga- 
tions and  .see  to  it  that  the  Public  Treas- 
ury* and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  are  preserved,  and  see  to  it  that 
the  American  people  set  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment that  they  have  elected  us  to 
give  them? 

I  am  amazed.  I  have  sat  here  for  9 
months.  I  have  not  opened  my  head  once 
until  today.  I  have  sat  on  committee 
hearings.  I  am  amazed  that  it  seems  to 
be  the  criteria,  as  someone  said  here, 
that  you  are  interested  in  the  bill  if  it 
affects  your  region  but  you  are  not  in- 
terested in  it  if  it  does  not  affect  your 


region.  Let  us  be  American  and  see  to  It 
that  we  do  carrj-  out  the  oath  of  oflQce 
which  we  did  take. 

Sure,  I  recognize  that  these  people 
need  help.  I  recognize  that  there  are  eco- 
nomic conditions  there,  just  like  there 
are  in  Nebraska,  Iowa,  California,  New 
York,  and  other  areas  which  need  help. 
One  of  our  jobs  is  to  see  to  it  that  it  is 
taken  care  of.  But  let  us  be  fair  to  all 
of  our  citizens  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Actually,  no  persuasive  evidence  was 
offered  during  the  hearings  of  the  Ap- 
palachian program  which  were  designed 
to  overcome  geographic  isolation  and 
which  would  be  effective  in  the  open  hill 
or  the  irregular  plains  area. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Montana  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  J0NT:S  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  my  chairman. 
Mr,  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
the  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  there  be  a  time  limitation  for  de- 
bate of  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska.  I  strongly  favor 
the  passage  of  S.  602  which  will  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act. 

Since  it  was  initially  introduced  in 
Congress  in  1964,  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram has  been  of  vital  interest  to  me  and 
to  the  people  whom  I  represent.  As  a 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
and  a  representative  of  an  Appalachian 
district,  I  have  been  deeply  interested  in 
the  progress  of  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  program 
has  made  substantial  progress  since  its 
enactment  2  years  ago. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  contains  a  variety  of 
programs  all  aimed  at  revitalizing  the 
Appalachian  economy.  These  programs 
are  of  necessity  diverse  in  order  to  solve 
a  diversity  of  economic  problems  in  the 
Appalachian  region.  All  of  them  are  cer- 
tainly needed  in  Appalachia. 

Highway  construction,  new  vocational 
education  schools,  newer  and  better 
health  facilities,  the  restoration  of  min- 
ing areas — all  of  these  programs  under 
the  Appalachian  Act  are  vital  to  the 
repion's  future.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
bill  under  discussion  preserves  and  ex- 
tends these  programs,  each  of  which  has 
begun  to  make  an  impact  on  Appalachia. 
Pennsylvania,  I  am  proud  to  say,  has 
devoted  a  substantial  portion  of  its  Ap- 
palachian funds  to  educational  projects, 
as  have  many  other  Appalachian  States. 
Pennsylvania  has  also  used  the  Appa- 
lachian program  to  build  various  types 
of  badly  needed  health  facilities,  such 
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as  mental  health  clinics,  hospital  addi- 
tions, and  communtty  clinics. 

Pennsylvania  has  also  put  to  use  most 
of  the  money  appropriated  over  the  past 
2  years  for  minir>g  restoration  projects 
under  the  Appalachian  program.  The 
Appalachian  mining  restoration  program 
has  enormous  importance  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. Restoration  projects  begun  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Commonwealth. 

The  coal  mined  lands  of  Pennsylvania 
suffer  problems  which  are  unique  in  this 
country.  To  be  sure,  Pennsylvania  shares 
the  ravages  of  strip  mining  with  its  sis- 
ter States  in  Appalachia  as  well  as  with 
non-Appalachian  States.  Pennsylvania 
provided  the  initiative  in  1963,  and  sev- 
eral other  Appalachian  States  have  since 
followed  suit,  by  enacting  strict  regu- 
lations governing  strip  mining. 

The  strip  mining  problem  Is,  however, 
far  from  solved,  and  I  expect  that  new 
attacks  on  the  problem  will  be  joined  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  by  the 
State  governments  as  the  result  of  leg- 
islation which  has  already  been  intro- 
duced. 

Strip  mining,  however,  is  not  the  only 
coal  mining  problem  to  be  found  in 
Pennsylvania.  Underground  mine  fires, 
burning  In  many  old  and  abandoned 
mining  operations,  pose  a  constant 
threat  to  lives  and  property.  The  most 
serious  of  these  mine  fires  occur  in  the 
State's  anthracite  region — In  northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania.  Yet,  many  also  can  be 
found  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  which 
surround  Pittsburgh  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

Still  another  major  mining  problem  in 
Pennsylvania  is  that  of  surface  sub- 
sidence or  mine  cave-ins.  These  cave-Ins 
result  from  past  underground  mining 
practices  which  underlie  large  areas  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Scranton, 
Wllkes-Barre,  and  a  host  of  smaller 
communities  have  been  undermined  and 
require  protection  from  subsidence  dis- 
asters. 

The  Appalachian  program  has  made 
an  excellent  beginning  in  combating 
mine  fires  and  surface  subsidence.  It  has 
expanded  and  accelerated  reclamation 
programs  in  these  areas  which  had  pre- 
viously operated  on  a  more  modest  scale. 
But.  much  remains  to  be  done.  The 
Appalachian  States  have  recognized  the 
need  to  step  up  the  pace  In  protecting 
and  restoring  coal  mined  areas.  Since 
the  enactment  2  years  ago  of  the  Ap- 
palachian proeram,  six  Appalachian 
States  have  enacted  strict  regulations 
governing  the  .strip  mining  of  coal. 
Pennsylvania,  which  passed  the  first 
major  strip  mining  regulations  in  the 
Nation  in  1963,  has  this  year  approved  a 
$500  million  bond  Issue  out  of  which  $50 
million  will  be  used  to  fight  mine  fires 
and  subsidence. 

The  States  have  clearly  been  dem- 
onstrating their  responsibility  in  tack- 
ling the  severe  mining  problems  in  Ap- 
palachia. Certainly,  we  should  not  let 
them  down.  The  $30  million  which  this 
bill  authorizes  for  mine  area  restoration 
is  the  very  least  that  we  can  contribute 
over  the  next  2  years  to  help  eradicate 
the  scars  left  by  a  hundred  years  of  coal 
mining  in  Appalachia.  I.  therefore,  most 


strongly  urge  that  the  $30  million  rec- 
ommended for  this  purpose  by  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  be  approved 
today. 

This  Appalachian  highway  program  is 
a  relatively  enormou.s  undertaking  for 
the  region.  This  places  something  of  a 
burden  on  the  States  which  are  also 
faced  with  calls  on  their  resources  by  the 
regular  Federal  highway  program.  But 
the  States  I  think  recognize  the  value  of 
the  program  and  what  it  can  mean  to 
their  Appalachian  portions.  They  have 
made  the  commitment  to  see  the  pro- 
gram through.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
do  anything  less. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  want 
everyone  to  think  on  the  question  of 
how  we  have  had  jnany  kinds  of  so- 
called  favoritism  for  various  parts  of 
the  country.  I  speak  now  with  respect 
to  ourselves,  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and 
the  State  of  Montana.  We  happen  to 
be  in  the  Great  Plains  conservation 
program,  which  is  a  supplement  to  the 
soil  conservation  program  that  is 
universal. 

Now,  get  this.  The  soil  conservation 
program  is  universal  in  the  United 
States,  but  there  are  10  Plains  States. 
408  counties  in  those  10  States,  that 
have  something  more  in  soil  conserva- 
tion than  any  other  States  in  the  Union. 
In  no  instance  is  the  whole  State  of 
any  of  the  10  States  involved.  It  is  only 
a  portion  of  each  of  the  10  Great  Plains 
States  that  are  Invloved. 

So  this  proposition  of  relieving  the 
distress  of  a  particular  region  or  the 
counties  of  a  particular  region  is  not 
new  for  any  particular  program.  In  fact, 
if  we  reach  back  and  look  at  the  turn  of 
the  centur>'.  when  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation was  started,  we  will  bear  in 
mind  that  there  are  11  reclamation 
States. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  It  is  17. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Now  we  hear  17.  All  right. 

They  started  out  as  11  reclamation 
States  and  now  there  are  17.  I  suppose 
that  will  grow.  I  hope  that  it  shall.  When 
reclamation  is  necessary  In  a  State,  I 
would  hope  the  number  of  States  that 
benefit  from  the  special  programs  of  rec- 
lamation will  grow.  As  their  needs  grow, 
I  would  hope  we  would  have  the  program 
grow  to  Include  States,  or  half  a  State, 
or  any  portion  of  a  State  where  the 
distress  is. 

I  think  this  particular  bill,  Appa- 
lachia. Is  a  splendid  Investment  In  Amer- 
ic.i.  If  we  study  the  census,  we  will  find 
out  enough  of  our  people  move  every 
year  so  that  theoretically  In  5  years  they 
have  all  moved.  So  the  problems  of  Ap- 
palachia are  the  problems  of  Montana. 
The  child  of  Appalachia  in  the  vocational 
school  of  today  may  be  living  in  Mon- 
tana or  New  York  or  California  tomor- 
row. If  that  child  of  Appalachia  has  not 
a  trade  or  has  not  a  skill,  then  that 
child  will  be  a  tremendous  problem  at  the 
next  place  of  residence. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  that  I 
will  not  belabor  the  Committee  with.  I 
think  the  majority  understand  we  are 
just  trying  to  answer  a  tremendou.s  prob- 
lem of  one  area,  because  it  is  a  problem 
of  America  and  it  is  an  Investment  In  a 


better  America  for  everybody,  and  every 
State,  and  every  region. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
IMr.  WhittenI. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  that  when  this  program  first  started, 
this  area  of  Mississippi  was  thoroughly 
qualified  to  have  been  under  the  pro- 
gram. At  that  time  our  State  did  not  re- 
quest that  It  be  included.  To  exclude  It 
at  this  time  would  be  to  penalize  Missis- 
sippi because  it  did  not  get  into  the  pro- 
gram at  the  start.  At  this  time  both  the 
Governor  and  the  Appalachian  Commis- 
sion have  requested  that  these  Missis- 
sippi coimties  be  included. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  most  of  this 
area  of  northeast  Mississippi  has  been  in 
my  district  only  since  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary. However,  I  had  occasion  to  travel 
all  over  this  area  last  fall.  Income  in  this 
area  is  about  two-thirds  of  that  in  Ap- 
palachia as  a  whole.  It  quite  definitely  is 
a  continuation  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion. Most  of  the  area  has  the  high  hills 
and  the  small  farms.  It  qualifies  in  every 
way  in  the  world  except  that  It  did  not 
get  in  at  the  outset.  To  exclude  Missis- 
sippi at  this  time  would  be  to  penalize 
our  State  because  it  did  not.  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated  and  that 
these  20  counties  will  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  they  would  have  been 
treated  had  the  State  seen  fit  to  ask  for 
inclusion  at  the  start  of  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cleveland].  ' 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
hope  the  Members  of  the  Committee  will 
give  careful  consideration  to  this  amend- 
ment, which  I  am  constrained  to  sup- 
port. What  this  amendment  does  is  to 
exclude  from  Inclusion  in  Appalachia 
relatively  flatland  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  chain.  Once  again  I  refer  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  to  the  map 
here  In  the  House  which  shows  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountain  range. 

We  have  just  voted  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  not  to  include  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountains,  nor  the  northern  part 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  the  Berk- 
shires  and  the  White  and  Green  Moun- 
tains. We  have  voted  not  to  Include 
them.  What  kind  of  logic  Is  it.  what 
kind  of  sense  is  it.  and  what  kind  of 
fairness  is  It  If.  at  the  same  time  we  vote 
to  exclude  the  northern  New  England 
and  northern  New  York  counties,  which 
are  legitimately  and  truly  an  economic 
part  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  range, 
if  at  the  same  time  at  the  southern  part 
of  this  range  we  Include  relatively  flat- 
land  in  the  State  of  Mississippi? 

There  Is  no  fairness  to  it.  There  is  no 
justification  to  it.  It  highlights  and 
underscores  above  all  the  essential  un- 
fairness and  preferential  treatment  of 
this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Jones],  to  conclude  debate  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chalr- 
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man,  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subconunittee  on  Public  Works, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Jones],  in  support  of  this  bill.  I  oppose 
the  pending  amendment  and  m-ge  defeat 
of  the  amendment.  This  program  is  a 
success— it  is  needed— it  is  opening  up 
our  area,  it  is  bringing  in  industry  to  Ap- 
palachia. 

In  this  connection,  this  bill  provides  for 
the  addition  of  Carmon  County,  Tenn., 
to  the  Appalachian  region  as  ofBclally 
designated  In  the  act.  This  county  was 
inadvertently  omitted  from  the  region  in 
1965.  and  its  inclusion  now  corrects  that 

error-  „  ui, 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Public 

Works  accurately  describes  the  condi- 
tions in  this  county,  and  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  those  conditions  by  quoting 
one  paragraph  of  the  committee  report: 

Cannon  County,  Tennessee,  presents  a  pat- 
tern of  distress  In  excess  of  the  average  of  the 
counties  which  presently  constitute  the  Ap- 
palachian region.  Its  per  capita  Income  in 
1960  was  $937  compared  to  a  regional  aver- 
age of  $1,453.  Income  per  member  of  the 
labor  force  was  $2,327  compared  to  a  regional 
average  of  $4,082  and  the  value  of  product 
sold  per  farm  was  $1,644  compared  to  $3,211. 
Manufacturing  employment  In  the  county 
fell  by  25.1  percent  In  the  fifties  while  for 
the  region  the  decline  was  1.9  percent:  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960  the  county  lost  6.9  per- 
cent of  Its  population.  None  of  the  county's 
I>opulatlon  Is  urban. 

Unemployment  In  the  county  was  less  than 
half  the  regional  average  which  Is  probably 
a  reflection  of  Its  nonurban  structure.  This 
Is  also  reflected  In  the  fact  that  Its  propor- 
tion of  white-collar  workers  Is  half  the  re- 
gional average. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Cannon  County,  added 
in  this  bill,  Is  in  the  congressional  district 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent  in  the 
Congress. 

The  program  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  holds  promise  for 
growth  and  progress  in  Cannon  County. 
It  is  creating  jobs  and  employment — and 
it  Is  helping  to  bring  a  new  and  produc- 
tive way  of  life  to  our  people. 

The  Appalachian  Commission  has  been 
able  to  increase  the  availability  of  edu- 
cation facilities  in  the  region  by  allocat- 
ing more  than  $50  million  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  last  2  years.  For  example, 
more  than  70  vocational  education 
schools  have  received  Appalachian  aid. 
These  are  providing  the  skills  in  the  labor 
force  that  can  help  to  overcome  its  edu- 
cational and  unemployment  problems. 
With  the  defeat  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  the  passage  of  this  bill  Cannon 
County,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  region, 
will  benefit  from  these  programs. 

The  bin  as  reported  by  the  committee 
should  be  passed  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  counties  that  were  added  in  this 
bill  were  added  at  the  request  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Commission.  It  did  not  in- 
crease the  amount  but  made  the  appor- 
tionment to  the  20  counties  in  Mississippi 
and  to  the  two  counties  in  Alabama  and 
to  the  one  county  in  Tennessee. 

So  this  was  not  done  by  the  committee 
in  making  selections  of  counties,  but  upon 
the  solicitation  of  the  Governors  of  the 
States  in  their  deliberations,  because  they 
felt  that  it  was  In  the  area  which  had 
been  established  as  Appalachia.  The  great 


need  was  there;  therefore,  there  was  am- 
ple justification  for  including  those  coim- 
ties. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Denney). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  be  offered  to  title  I? 
If  no',  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Xttle  II — Amendments  to  the  Public  Works 

AND  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 

Sec.  201.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  503  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
semicolon  after  clause  (2).  inserting  a  com- 
ma, and  the  following:  '•Including  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  long-range 
economac  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary;". 

Sec.  202.  Subsection  (ci  of  section  505  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

••Not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  subsec- 
tion for  each  fiscal  year  sh.-ill  be  allocated  by 
the  Secretary  to  each  regional  commission 
to  carry  out 'the  purposes  of  this  section." 

SEC  203.  Section  509  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  such  section  as 
section  510  and  by  Inserting  after  section  508 
the  following  new  section  509: 

"supplements   to    federal   grant-in-aid 

PROCR.\MS 

"Sec  509.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  States 
and  other  entities  within  economic  develop- 
ment regions  established  under  this  Act  to 
take  maximum  advantage  of  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  (as  hereinafter  defined  I  for 
which  they  are  eligible  but  for  which,  because 
of    their    economic    situation,    they    cannot 
supply    the    required    matching    share,    the 
Secretary  Is  authorized,  once  a  comprehen- 
sive  long-range    economic   plan    established 
pursuant  to  clause  (2)   of  section  503(a)   of 
this  Act  is  m  effect,  and  pursuant  to  specific 
recommendations,  approved  by  hUn.  of  the 
regional  commissions  heretofore  or  hereafter 
established  under  this  title  and  after  con- 
sultation with   appropriate  Federal  officials, 
to  allocate  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section  to  the  heads  of  the  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  such  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, to  be  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
increasing  the  Federal  contribution  to  proj- 
ects under   such  programs   above   the   fixed 
maximum  portion  of  the  cost  of  such  projects 
otherwise  authorized  by  the  applicable  law. 
No  program  or  project  authorized  under  this 
section  shall  be  implemented  until   (1)   ap- 
plications and  plans  relating  to  the  program 
or    project    have    been    determined    by    the 
responsible  Federal  official  to  be  compatible 
with  the  provisions  and  objectives  of  Federal 
laws  which  he  administers  that  are  not  In- 
consistent with  this  Act.  and    (2)    the  Re- 
gional   Commission    Involved    has    approved 
such  program  or  project  and  has  determined 
that  It  meets  the  applicable  criteria  under 
section  504  and  will  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  region,  which  determination 
shall  be  controlling   Funds  may  be  provided 
only  for  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for 
which    funds    are    available    under   the    Act 
authorizing  such   programs    Funds  so  pro- 
vided shall  be   available  without   regard  to 
any  appropriation  authorization  ceilings  In 
such  Act. 

■•(bi  The  Federal  portion  of  such  coets 
shall  not  be  Increased  in  excess  of  the  per- 
centages established  by  each  commission, 
and  shall  In  no  event  exceed  80  per  centum 
thereof 


•■(CI  The  term  'Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams' as  used  in  this  section  means  all  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs  in  existence  on 
or  before  August  1,  1967.  assisting  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  or  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  facilities.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized 
by  title  I  of  this  Act  and  by  the  following 
Acts:  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act; 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act;  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act;  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963; 
Library  Services  Act;  Federal  Airport  Act; 
part  IV  of  title  III  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934;  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963;  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965;  and  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  The  term  shall  not  include  any 
program  in  which  loans  or  other  FederaJ 
financial  assistance,  except  a  grant-in-aid 
program,  is  authorized  by  this  or  any  other 
Act.  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
and  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  in  the 
computation  of  allocations  among  the  States 
made  pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

"(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated tc  the  Secretary  for  use  in  each 
of  the  regions  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion the  sum  of  $5.000  000  for  the  period 
ending  June  30.  1968.  and  the  sum  of  $10.- 
000, 0(X)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1969. 

•  te)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  thlB 
section  shall  be  made  through  the  State 
member  of  the  Commission  representing  such 
applicant,  and  such  State  member  shall 
evaluate  the  application  for  approval.  Only 
applications  for  programs  and  projects  which 
are  approved  by  a  State  member  as  meet- 
ing the  requirements  for  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  be  approved  for  assistance." 

Sec  204.  The  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  title  VI  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"ADMINISTRATION,      OPERATION,      AND      MAINTE- 
NANCE 

"SEC.  604.  No  Federal  assistance  shall  be 
approved  tinder  this  Act  unless  the  respon- 
sible Federal  official  is  satisfied  that  the 
project  for  which  Federal  assistance  Is 
granted  will  be  properly  and  efficiently  ad- 
ministered, operated,  and  maintained." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (interrupting 
the  reading  I .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  title  n  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendment    offered    BT    MR.    FARBSTEIN 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Farbstein  :  On 
page  56,  after  line  12,  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  10 J  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  (79  SUt.  522;  Public  Law  89-136)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'  'Sec.  105.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title  not  to  ex- 
ceed $500,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  June  30,  1967. 
and  not  to  exceed  $665,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1968.  and 
June  30,  1969.' 

"(bl  The  proviso  In  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  ■Provided,  That  annual  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  evidences 
of  indebtedness,  making  and  participating  In 
loans,  and  guaranteeing  loans,  shall  not  ex- 
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ceed  »170.000,000  per  flscal  year  for  the  fiscal 
year*  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  June  30. 
1967.  and  $225,000,000  per  ascal  year  for  the 
fl*cal  years  ending  June  30.  1968,  June  30, 
1069,    and  June  30,    1970  " 

•■(c)  Section  302  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Bconomlc  Development  Act  of  1965  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  aa  follows; 

•'  Sec.  302.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  per  fls- 
cal year  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1966.  and  June  30.  1967.  and  not  to  exceed 
$35,000,000  per  flscal  year  for  the  flscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1968.  June  30.  1969.  and  June 
30    1970.'  ' 

••(d)  Section  401  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  ( 79  Stat. 
622:  Public  Law  89-136)  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(1)  Subsection  (b)  (4)  thereof  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  •or'  and  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  'two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,' 
the  following:  'or  an  area  composed  of  com- 
pact contiguous  census  tracts  containing  at 
least  flity  thousand  persons.'. 

"(2)  Such  section  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
section : 

••  •(f )  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide assistance  under  sections  101.  201.  and 
202  of  this  Act  to  a  project  located  adjacent 
to  a  redevelopment  area  If  he  finds  that  the 
assistance  to  such  project  will  primarily  or 
substantially  benefit  the  residents  of  such 
redevelopment  area.' 

"(e)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  403  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•••(g)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  350,000000  per  fiscal  year 
for  the  flscal  years  endln;;  June  30,  1966, 
and  June  30,  1967.  and  not  to  exceed  $65,000.- 
000  per  fltca:  year  f.ir  the  flscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1968'  June  30,  1969.  and  June  30, 
1970.  for  financial  as.?lstance  extended  under 
the  provisions  of  su'osectlons  (a)(3)  and 
(a)  (4)  of  this  section.'  " 

On  page  56.  line  13,  strike  out  "201."  and 
In-ert  In  lieu  thereof  "202. •' 

On  page  56.  strike  out  lines  19  through 
25.  Inclusive,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

'•Sec  203.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  505  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  •  (  c )  ( 1 1  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $15,000,000  per  flscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  year.-,  ending  Ju:ie  30.  1966.  a:id  June 
30,  1967.  and  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  per 
flscal  ye.^r  for  t^e  fiscal  ye.irs  ending  June  30, 
1968.   June  30,    1969,   ard   June  30     1970 

"  "(2)  Not  to  exceed  $2  500.000  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  .>pproprialed  by  this  sub- 
section for  ea:-h  fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated 
by  the  Secretary  to  each  regional  commission 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.'  " 
On  pa-e  57.  line  1.  strike  out  '•203. •'  and 
Insert  ••204." 

On  page  5.1,  line  25.  strike  out  "204V'  and 
Insert  ••205." 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN  (interrupting  the 
reading  >.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
moiis  consent  to  dispense  with  further 
reading  of  the  amendment.  I  will  ex- 
plain it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object — I  have  not  seen  the  amendment. 
I  shall  appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman  will 
supply  me  with  a  copy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  title  IV,  sec- 
tion 401.  of  the  Public  'Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act,  the  measure 
which  the  committee  has  already  pro- 
posed to  amend. 

My  amendment,  in  slightly  different 
wording  and  to  some  slightly  different 
effect,  was  ordered  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  during  the  last 
Congress.  Unfortunately,  the  action  was 
taken  late  in  the  session  and  the  House 
did  not  have  the  opportimity  to  vote  on 
the  measure.  The  proposal,  however,  has 
had  extensive  hearings  in  committee.  It 
is  not  lightly  submitted.  I  first  brought 
it  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House  some 
years  ago.  and  I  have  put  a  great  deal  of 
research  into  it.  I  am  anxious  that  the 
membership  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  it  now. 

The  amendment  is  simple,  but  I  con- 
sider it  of  fundamental  importance.  The 
act,  as  it  currently  reads,  provides  for 
assistance  in  economic  development  to 
counties  or  cities  of  250.000  or  more 
which  have  above -average  unemploy- 
ment. The  standards  appear  straightfor- 
ward enough  and  adequate  to  realize  the 
intentions  of  the  act.  In  reality,  however, 
they  contain  a  serious  flaw,  which  pre- 
vents this  legislation  from  being  applied 
in  those  areas  where  it  is  needed  most. 

The  key  standard  for  assistance  under 
this  act  is  that  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment of  an  entire  county  or  municipality 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  determin- 
ing eligibility.  But  as  we  have  seen  in 
recent  years,  the  neediest  areas  of  our 
Nation  are  the  pockets  of  poverty  within 
such  generally  affluent  jurisdictions. 

Under  present  law.  it  is  now  impossible 
to  help  those  pockets  of  poverty  within 
cities  like  New  York.  Los  Angeles,  Chi- 
cago, and  Detroit  which  are  generally 
prosperous  communities.  It  is  essential 
for  us  to  attack  these  Islands  of  misery. 
My  amendment  would  amend  the  Public 
■Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
to  make  these  islands  of  misery  eligible 
for  assistance. 

My  amendment  provides  that  compact 
contiguous  census  tracts  containing  at 
least  50.000  persons  can  benefit  from  the 
terms  of  this  law  if  they  otherwise  meet 
the  eligibility  stipulations.  Some  90  lo- 
calities would  potentially  be  reached  by 
this  propxDsal.  It  is  a  fair  proposal.  I  be- 
lieve it  does  no  more  than  to  rectify  an 
oversight  made  when  the  law  was  origi- 
nally enacted.  It  was  not,  I  believe,  the 
intention  of  the  framers  of  this  act  to 
exclude  the  very  areas  that  could  bene- 
fit most  from  it  and  whose  need  for  it 
was  most  desperate.  I  am  persuaded  that 
my  measure — known  familiarly  as  the 
neighborhood  assistance  bill — addresses 
itself  to  the  Nation's  major  domestic 
problem,  in  a  fashion  that  is  just  and 
forthright. 

It  is  also  my  belief  that  this  addition 
to  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  En- 
velopment Act  will  require  additional 
funding  in  order  to  be  effectively  carried 
out.  Part  of  my  amendment  would  thus 
increase  annual  authorization  of  appro- 
priations under  titles  I-V  by  $250  mil- 
lion. In  my  judgment,  this  is  a  reasonable 


sum  and  one  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
this  amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
amendment.  We  have  had  a  very  tough 
summer  in  our  urban  areas.  We  probably 
have  not  seen  the  end  of  trouble.  It  is 
certain  that  by  doing  nothing  we  will  in- 
tensify despair  and  add  to  woe,  I  believe 
that  this  amendment  will  help  to  reverse 
the  growing  trend  toward  irrational  be- 
havior in  our  slums. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  much 
concern  expressed  on  the  floor  today  for 
the  problems  of  the  rural  areas,  I  sym- 
pathize with  the  needs  of  rural  America. 
With  my  urban  colleagues,  I  have  voted 
to  help  rural  America,  but  I  think  it  is 
time  now  that  rural  America  recognize 
that  there  is  reciprocity  involved,  that 
Congress  cannot  continue  to  take  Gov- 
ernment assistance  as  a  one-way  street. 
The  Federal  Treasury  is  more  than  one 
big  rural  subsidy. 

Despite  the  well-advertised  crisis  in  the 
cities,  the  money  spent  for  rural  needs  is 
today  totally  disproportionate  to  urban 
expenditures.  The  cities,  after  all,  are  re- 
ceiving the  uneducated,  untrained,  mi- 
grants from  the  rural  areas.  It  is  the  cit- 
ies which  must  compensate  for  the  short- 
comings in  education  and  training  they 
received  in  rural  America.  It  is  the  cities 
which  must  find  these  people  jobs.  In  this 
migration  from  the  rural  areas  of  men 
and  women  poorly  prepared  for  the  de- 
mands of  the  city  lies  the  source  of  much 
of  the  current  urban  crisis.  The  cities 
thus  pay  doubly  for  the  shortcomings  in 
rural  life — they  pay  in  taxes  for  direct 
assistance  such  as  this  bill  contains,  and 
they  absorb  the  men  and  women  who 
come  to  them  in  search  of  a  decent  life. 

Let  me  tell  you,  rural  America,  that 
we  are  taking  your  downtrodden  and 
trv'ing  our  very  best  to  make  them  into 
useful  citizens.  But  we  desperately  need 
help.  We  do  not  want  unemployment, 
slums,  rats,  inadequate  schools.  We  do 
not  want  riots.  They  are  not  our  fate  by 
choice.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  every 
man  and  woman  on  this  floor  to  recog- 
nize that  the  city's  problems  are  the  Na- 
tion's problems.  That  is  why  I  ask  for 
your  vote  on  this  amendment. 

The  Economic  Development  Act  is  in 
itself  a  good  one.  It  is  meant  to  channel 
investment  where  the  best  use  can  be 
made  of  it.  It  encourages  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  It  is  aimed  to  restore  not 
only  hope  but  the  pride  of  work  In  men 
who  have  been  persistently  unemployed. 
From  it  will  flow  the  benefits  of  bread- 
winners who  can  support  their  families, 
who  are  not  t«mpted  to  the  folly  of  vir- 
lence.  who  can  meet  their  needs  by  their 
own  efforts.  This  act  is  in  the  best  Ame'  - 
lean  tradition. 

I  make  no  claim,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  is  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  the 
American  city.  But  I  say  that  it  arms 
men  of  good  will  with  one  more  im- 
portant weapon  to  meet  the  city's  needs. 
We  will  not  avoid  the  repetition  of  the 
violence  in  Newark  and  Detroit  unless 
we  act.  My  amendment,  I  believe,  will 
provide  our  local  leaders  with  another 
instrument  for  acting  wisely. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
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Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent,  if 
we  can  have  it,  to  have  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  it  would  be  helpful  to 
the  other  Members  to  know.  I  think,  that 
according  to  Information  supplied  to  us 
there  are  only  about  four  amendments 
to  be  offered  to  this  title.  We  think  we 
also  have  an  agreement  with  reference 
to  limiting  time  on  three  of  them  on  the 
other  side.  So  I  think  if  we  can  keep  the 
Members  on  the  floor  and  work  at  these 
amendments,  we  can  conclude  in  a  mat- 
ter of  about  40  minutes  with  cooperation 
from  the  membership. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.    HOWARD.  Mr.    Chairman,    the 
distinguished     gentleman     from     New 
York    [Mr.    FarbsteinI    has   most   elo- 
quently stated  the  great  plight  of  the 
cities  of  America.  Certainly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  is  correct  in  stating 
that  this  Congress  should  provide  assist- 
ance in  helping  the  cities  of  this  Nation, 
through  programs  such   as  the   model 
cities  program,  the  poverty  program,  the 
urban  renewal  programs,  additional  edu- 
cational programs,  and  housing.  All  of 
these  things  are  needed  by  the  cities  at 
this  time. 

However,  his  amendment  to  this  bill 
does  not  in  any  way  help  in  the  fields 
which  so  badly  need  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  talked  about 
a  figure  of  50.000  population,  with  no 
stipulation  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
one  municipality.  It  could  be  a  portion  of 
several  municipalities.  We  could  say  that 
we   could   probably    create    throughout 
this   country   many  more  than   the   90 
areas  he  stated  that  might  be  helped  and 
assisted  through   the  adoption  of  this 
amendment.  In  fact,  looking  back  at  the 
gerrymandering  that  can  be  done  and 
which  has  been  done  throughout  the 
country  in  the  question  of  congressional 
redistricting,  we  could  find  that  any- 
thing could  happen.  For  instance,  we 
could  have  the  fusion  of  areas  in  adjoin- 
ing States,  we  could  have  a  few  more 
from  another  town  and  thus  we  could 
create  what  might  look  like  a  contiguous 
area  of  50,000  population,  a  requirement 
that  might  fit  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
We  could  create  1.000  new  areas  that 
could  drain  money  from  this  legislation 
but  only  hit  50.000  people  in  each.  Cer- 
tainly, this  would  represent  a  dilution  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  However,  if  we 
dilute  this  bill  so  much  that  the  outlying 
areas  cannot  provide  the  services  needed 
for  their  people,  we  will  find  these  people 
moving  into  the  cities  and  thereby  fur- 
ther  compound  the  problem  that  the 
cities  have  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  to  our  interest  to 
see  that  the  people,  all  of  the  people,  be- 
come better  off  economically  outside  the 
cities,  because  these  are  the  people  who 
move  into  the  cities,  not  the  people  with 
good  Incomes  and  with  good  jobs,  but  the 
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people  who  cannot  make  a  linng  outside 
the  cities,  and  particularly  in  the  Appa- 
lachian area.  In  the  last  few  years  we 
have  seen  over  2  million  people  leave  that 
area.  Most  of  them  have  come  to  the 
cities  and  have  caused  a  greater  prob- 
lem, people  whom  we  should  provide  with 
better  opportunity,  better  jobs,  in  order 
that  they  may  live  within  their  own  areas 
under  provisions  of  legislation  greater 
than  are  contained  in  a  mere  amendment 
to  this  bill  today. 

So,  certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  shall  concern  itself  with  this 
problem  and  will  hold  hearings  thereon 
within  the  verj'  near  future. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  glad  t«  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Mr  FALLON.  I  have  discussed  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  FarbsteinI  with  the  gentle- 
man as  well  as  v^ith  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  with  the  counsel  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  and 
belief  that  this  amendment  should  be 
discussed  in  the  legislation  dealing  with 
the  EDA,  when  we  consider  it  again. 

It  is,  therefore,  our  hope  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  hear  it  asain  this  year  and  if 
not  this  year,  the  first  part  of  next  year. 
Mr.    HOWARD.   I   thank   the   distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  do  very  little  with  refer- 
ence to  the  problems  with  which  our 
cities  are  faced  today.  However,  it  would 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  other 
areas  of  the  country-  which  are  presently 
in  the  process  of  helping  their  own  eco- 
nomic development.  Certainly,  the  gen- 
tleman has  stated  a  sound  program  and 
it  needs  to  be  done  this  year.  Certainly, 
the  plan  which  has  been  offered  by  the 
gentleman  should  be  heard  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  However,  this  is 
not  the  time  nor  the  piece  of  legislation 
under  which  and  during  which  to  con- 
sider this  amendment,  an  amendment 
which  would  raise  the  hopes  of  the  city 
people  that  through  the  adoption  of  such 
amendment  we  will  be  able  to  really  get 
at  the  heart  of  our  problems. 

The  cities  have  problems,  many  of 
them,  and  all  of  us  want  to  begin  work 
upon  the  solution  of  these  problems. 
Certainly,  we  should  do  more  along  this 
line  than  we  have  done  in  the  past  How- 
ever, we  should  work  on  this  problem  in 
the  future  in  the  proper  way. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    Oklahoma 

[Mr.  EDMONDSON  1. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time  and 
ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  FarbsteinI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  CKAMEB 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Vmendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On 
page  56,  strike  out  line  10  and  all  that  follows 
through  and  including  line  8  of  page  60. 

Renumber  the  titles  and  sections  of  the 
bill,  and  references  thereto,  accordingly, 

Mr,  CRAMER,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  simple  amendment.  It  simply  strikes 
title  II  which  embodies  amendments  to 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  not  to  the  Appalachian 
Act.  Title  II  does  not  belong  in  this  bill 
in  the  first  place.  My  amendment  is  a 
good  way  to  get  it  out. 

This  bill  was  supposed  to  deal  only  with 
Appalachia.  Suddenly  Appalachia  be- 
came stretched  all  over  the  United  States, 
so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  with 
these  regions — Four  Corners,  Ozai-ks, 
Upper  Great  Lakes,  New  England,  and 
Coastal  Plains — with  still  others  coming, 
being  included.  So  the  $15  million  per 
region  means  over  the  $75  million  In  title 
n,  for  sure.  Who  knows  how  many  other 
regions  there  will  be.  What  title  n  does, 
very  simply,  is  to  give  them  another  layer 
cake  in  the  EDA  area.  They  already  have 
a  grant  program— here  it  is  in  the  basic 
act — but  they  are  not  satisfied  with  only 
that.  Do  you  know  why?  Because  they 
cannot  use  that  grant  money  to  build 
highways,  there  are  no  highways  built 
through  EDA.  We  agreed  there  would  not 
be  highway  programs  in  EDA,  because  we 
already  have  highway  programs. 

In  addition  to  that,  what  title  II  does  Is 
permit  them  to  spend  construction  money 
in  nondepressed  counties.  Furthermore. 
everybody  admits  this  is  just  "seed 
monev,"  "for  there  will  be  a  lot  more  com- 
in;?.  "This  is  just  the  beginning,  and  they 
can  spend  this  money  in  nondepressed 
counties. 

Throughout  the  United  States  there 
are  hundreds  of  depressed  counties  that 
get  EDA  support:  and  in  the  EDA  areas 
in  these  regions  that  I  just  mentioned 
you  have  to  be  in  the  depressed  county 
"in  order  to  get  the  money  and  to  get  con- 
struction. Now  they  want  this  new  seed 
monev.  That  means,  like  I  said  before, 
that  "vou  can  get  into  some  pretty  big 
expenditures  shortly  with  expenditures 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $200  or  $300  mil- 
lion for  these  regions  to  be  spent  in  the 
nondepressed  counties. 

Title  II  just  does  not  make  sense.  It 
should  not  be  in  this  bill  in  any  event. 
We  are  probably  going  to  be  considering 
EDA  amendments  next  year  anyway. 
That  is  when  amendments  of  all  natures, 
including  this,  should  be  considered. 
Next  year:  not  this  one. 

Of  course,  title  11  just  happens  to  be 
not  asked  for  by  the  administration,  not 
asked  for  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
not  asked  for  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government:  but  it  just  happens  to 
have  been  ordered  in  the  other  body 
because  thev  knew  they  were  in  trouble 
with  Appalachia.  So  in  order  to  get  some 
more  funds  for  Appalachia.  because  the 
people  outside  of  it  know  they  are  being 
discriminated  against,  they  had  to  put 
some  "incentives"  in  the  bill  for  those 
people  outside  of  Appalachia  who  are  in 
the  EDA  region— and  here  it  is,  title  II. 
Title  11  got  in  this  in  the  other  body, 
so  that  those  in  the  other  region  could 
be  tempted  to  vote  for  Appalachia,  good 
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or  bad.  So  it  was  on  the  basis  of  their 
getting  some  of  the  "goodies"  in  these 
other  regions  and  hoping  to  buy  their 
votes  with  title  11. 

Now,  I  happen  to  beheve  that  the 
Members  of  this  House  are  going  to  exer- 
cise their  judgment  based  upon  their 
best  evaluation  of  the  situation,  based 
upon  what  they  honestly  and  sincerely 
believe  should  be  done  in  their  districts. 
I  commend  them  for  doing  so,  and  I 
only  hope  they  will  judge  it  on  that  basis, 
rather  than  swap  votes  between  EDA  and 
Appalachia. 

I  repeat — it  was  not  asked  for  by  the 
administration.  It  does  not  make  sense 
to  put  this  money  into  nondepressed 
counties,  as  it  can  be  done. 

I  hope  that  this  matter  will  be  con- 
sidered at  the  proper  time  when  the  EDA 
authorization  is  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  You 
know  that  we  States  of  Appalachia  also 
have  helped  Florida.  For  example,  I  am 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Astronautics  and  Science,  aiid  I  re- 
member well  the  matter  of  the  Merritt 
Island  Causeway  to  go  over  to  Cape  Ken- 
nedy in  order  to  let  the  Florida  people 
go  to  their  jobs  quickly  and  get  back 
quickly.  That  was  put  in  at  Federal 
Government  expense.  I  think  that  was 
very  fine  and  I  am  glad  to  have  you  do 
that.  But  do  you  not  think  the  people 
of  Appalachia  should  be  entitled  to  get 
out  of  the  hills  with  the  same  kind  of 
help? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  This  deals  with  areas 
outside  of  Appalachia.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman   from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  the  19  States 
of  this  Union  are  concerned,  this  Ls  the 
meat  of  the  coconut  in  this  bill  that  we 
are  talking  about  right  now.  Because 
there  are  19  States  that  make  up  the  five 
regional  commissioiis  that  have  been  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  bill  that  we 
passed  on  August  12,  1965,  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965. 

By  a  vote  of  246  to  138  this  Congress 
told  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  es- 
tablish regional  commissions  to  try  to 
get  at  the  regional  problems  that  exist 
throughout  the  United  States  outside  of 
the  Appalachian  region  and  to  pro\'ide 
planning  money  and  organization  money 
for  these  other  commissions  and  to  pre- 
pare them  for  a  grant-in-aid  program. 

That  is  what  we  decided  by  a  vote  of 
246  to  138  on  August  12,  1965. 

This  has  taken  place  in  the  interval 
since  then: 

On  May  1,  1966,  the  Ozark  Commission 
was  created  incorporating  the  States  of 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma. 

On  March  2,  1966,  the  New  England 
Commission  was  created  incorporating 
the  States  of  Connecticut.  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Maine.  Massachusetts,  and 
Rhode  Island. 

On  March  3,  1966.  the  Great  Lakes 
Region  Commission  was  created  incor- 
porating portions  of  Wisconsin.  Michi- 
gan, and  Minnesota. 


On  December  19,  1966.  the  Four  Cor- 
ners Commission  was  created  incorpo- 
rating counties  within  portions  of  New- 
Mexico,  Utah.  Colorado,  and  Arizona. 

Finally,  on  December  21,  1966,  the 
Coastal  Plaiiis  Region  Commission  was 
created  incorporating  portions  of  Geor- 
gia, North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 

Now  these  have  been  established.  They 
have  been  set  up  and  they  have  done 
their  preliminary  planning. 

They  come  before  us  now,  the  five 
commissions,  seeking  assistance  in  their 
grant-in-aid  programs.  Their  need  is  es- 
tablished, if  you  want  to  look  at  it.  on 
page  400  of  the  hearings,  establishing 
clear  deficiencies  below  the  national  av- 
erage in  their  grant-in-aid  programs. 

I  think  we  are  exercising  legislative 
Initiative  when  we  recognize  these  needs 
and  when  we  fund  these  commissions 
pursuant  to  the  charter  that  we  gave 
them  in  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment is  defeated. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  j-ield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  hold  here  a  document — Arkansas 
Strategy  for  Ozarks  Development. 

This  document  was  put  together  by 
people  of  the  community  as  a  plan  for 
raising  the  economic  level  of  the  Ozark 
region.  It  illustrates  their  great  desire 
to  solve  this  problem. 

I  will  say  to  my  friends  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  that  if  there  ever  was  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  carried  foi-ward  the 
ideology  of  what  I  feel  is  the  philosophy 
of  our  side  of  the  aisle,  this  is  it.  The 
programing  and  spending  of  money  will 
be  at  the  local  level,  to  solve  local  prob- 
lems, with  local  supervision  and  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  the  hour  Is 
late. 

The  supplemental  grant  program  to 
be  authorized  by  title  n  of  S.  602  is  based 
on  the  substantial  experience  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  over 
a  period  of  more  than  2  years.  Both  the 
House  and  Senate  reports  on  the  bill  call 
the  program  an  "outstanding  success." 
one  which  is  well  worth  extending  to 
other  economic  development  regions. 

Under  the  supplemental  grant  pro- 
gram, region*!  commissions  may  raise 
the  authorized  Federal  percentage  under 
existing  grant-in-aid  programs — which 
range  from  30  to  66  percent — to  a  maxi- 
mum of  80  percent.  The  degree  of  sup- 
plementation is  determined  in  each  case 
by  the  individual  community's  ability 
to  pay.  Experience  under  the  Appa- 
lachian program  shows  that  very  few 
projects  actually  use  the  maximum  sup- 
plemental grant  available;  under  that 
program,  supplemental  funds  have  ac- 
counted for  an  average  of  approximately 
20  percent  of  a  project's  total  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  New  England  Re- 


gional Commission,  recognizing  the  need 
of  many  of  its  communities  for  supple- 
mental grant  funds,  has  already  taken 
steps  to  initiate  a  sound  program  for  the 
six  New  England  States.  At  its  July  6 
meeting  in  Boston,  the  New  England 
Governors — Volpe,  of  Massachusetts, 
Dempsey,  of  Connecticut,  King,  of  New 
Hampshire,  Chafee.  of  Rhode  Island. 
Hoff,  of  Vermont,  and  Curtis,  of  Maine — 
and  the  Federal  cochairman  adopted  a 
resolution  establishing  guidehnes  for  the 
supplemental  grant  program  to  be  au- 
thorized by  S.  602.  At  that  time,  the  com- 
mission declared  its  intention  to  initiate 
the  program  as  soon  as  funds  were  made 
available  by  the  Congi-ess. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  guide- 
lines adopted  by  the  New  England  Com- 
mission are  responsible  and  constructive 
and  provide  adequate  assurance  that 
supplemental  grant  funds  will  be  used  to 
assist  economically  distressed  communi- 
ties. These  guidelines — established  with 
the  full  participation  of  the  six  New 
England  Governors  and  their  staffs  and 
the  Federal  cochairmen — provide  that. 

First.  Funds  made  available  to  the 
commission  will  be  allocated  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  population  and 
economic  need,  using  such  factors  as 
the  State's  unemployment  rate  and  num- 
ber of  local  governmental  units; 

Second.  Communities  applying  for 
such  grants  must  submit  proposals  for 
projects  to  the  State  member  of  the  com- 
mission— the  Grovernor — representing 
that  community; 

Third.  Each  State  member  of  the  com- 
mission must  establish  sound  procedures 
for  considering  the  financial  resources 
available  to  communities  applying  for 
supplemental  grants;  and 

Fourth.  The  commission  shall  recom- 
mend the  approval  of  supplemental 
grants  only  to  those  projects  consistent 
with  State  public  investment  plans  being 
prepared  by  each  of  the  New  England 
States. 

The  role  of  the  States  in  this  program 
is  a  crucial  one.  The  commission's  guide- 
lines require  that  each  State  develop  pro- 
cedures to  determine  the  economic  need 
and  financial  resources  of  communities 
applying  for  the  grants.  In  this  way,  each 
Governor  can  direct  grant  funds  to  those 
areas  of  his  State  which  are  in  the  great- 
est need  of  such  assistance. 

In  addition  to  showing  financial  need, 
each  community  will  be  required  to  dem- 
onstrate that  its  project  is  consistent 
with  the  goals  and  priorities  established 
by  the  State  in  its  public  investment 
plan.  These  plans,  financed  by  the  com- 
mission, are  now  being  prepared  by  the 
New  England  States;  they  will  play  a 
vital  role  in  assuring  the  greatest  pos- 
sible returns  on  the  public  dollars  to  be 
invested. 

In  brief,  each  State  public  investment 
plan  will: 

First.  Formulate  the  State's  economic 
and  social  goals  and  objectives; 

Second.  Identify  major  growth  poten- 
tials and  specific  programs  to  provide 
economic  growth; 

Third.  Identify  growing  areas  within 
the  State : 

Fourth.  Determine  the  State's  priori- 
ties for  public  investment ;  and 

Fifth.  Detail  the  State's  plans  for  Im- 
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proving  the  effectiveness  of  its  economic 
and  social  development  planning  and 
programing. 

These  State  public  investment  plans 
being  prepared  by  the  New  England 
States  are  not  simply  further  exercises 
in  restating  well  known  needs  and  objec- 
tives. Each  plan  will  be  the  State's  prin- 
cipal guide  for  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment planning  and  programing.  In 
the  short  run,  the  plans  will  guide  the 
commission's  decisions  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve individual  applications  for  sup- 
plemental grants;  in  the  long  run,  the 
plans  will  influence  all  Federal.  State, 
and  private  investments  in  projects  de- 
signed to  promote  economic  and  social 
development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  New  Eng- 
land commission's  two  guidelines  on  sup- 
plemental grants  and  State  public  in- 
vestment plans  are  outstanding  exam- 
ples of  what  can  be  done  through  a  true 
Federal-State  partnership.  In  practice, 
these  guidelines  mean  that  each  State 
will  be  able  to  choose  among  competing 
investments  on  the  basis  of  facts  and 
criteria  mutually  accepted  by  the  State 
and  the  Federal  Government.  A  good  ex- 
ample would  involve  choosing  between  a 
manpower  training  center  and  a  waste 
treatment  facility,  when  limited  financial 
resources  prohibit  the  funding  of  both 
facilities.  Through  the  commission,  the 
State  can  make  a  more  meaningful 
choice. 

The  amendments  contained  in  title  11 
of  the  bill  would  enable  the  regional 
commissions  to  carr>-  on  balanced  pro- 
grams of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. The  $2.5  million  in  technical  as- 
sistance funds  would  permit  each  com- 
mission to  perform  necessary  research 
activities  and  assemble  competent  staffs 
of  economists,  transportation  specialists, 
and  urban  and  rural  experts.  The  $5  mil- 
lion in  supplemental  grant  funds  would 
enable  each  commission  to  translate 
sound  planning  into  needed  develop- 
ment projects — in  manpower  training, 
regional  airports,  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties, and  hospitals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  motion  to  strike 
title  II  should  be  overw^helmingly  de- 
feated. I  urge  my  fellow  members  to  give 
these  regional  commissions  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  resources  to  assist  the 
thousands  of  citizens  in  their  regions. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  find  lit- 
tle reason  to  accept  the  minority  views 
concerning  title  II  of  the  bill. 

First.  The  minority  states  that  S.  602 
Is  not  the  proper  place  for  substantive 
amendments  to  title  V  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965;  that  S.  602  is  designed  simply  to 
authorize  funds  to  carry  on  the  Appa- 
lachian program:  and  that  titles  I  and 
n,  In  effect,  deal  with  "different  sub- 
jects." 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  arguments  are 
difficult  to  accept.  Title  V  commissions 
established  by  the  1965  act  are  modeled 
after  the  Appalachian  Commission.  Title 
■V  commissions  have  the  same  organiza- 
tional   structure    and    staffing    pattern. 


And,  more  importantly,  they  have  the 
same  functioi^s  and  responsibilities  for 
promoting  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  their  respective  regions. 

In  1965.  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  regarded  the  enactment  of 
title  V  of  the  Public  Works  Act  as  a  logi- 
cal extension  of  the  Appalachian  con- 
cept. In  1967.  the  committee  bases  its 
amendments  to  title  V  on  the  experience 
gained  in  the  Appalachian  program.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  most  Members 
of  the  House  find  the  committee's  ap- 
proach a  most  reasonable  and  sensible 
one. 

Second,  the  minority  states  that  au- 
thority to  make  supplemental  grants  is 
already  contained  in  title  I  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965,  Umited.  however,  to  redevelop- 
ment areas;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  supplemental  grants  to  be  authorized 
by  S.  602  could  be  made  "for  projects 
within  any  county  in  an  economic  de- 
velopment resjion,  regardless  of  its  eco- 
nomic condition." 

It  is  true  that  title  I  of  the  Public 
Works  Act  contains  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  supple- 
mental grants  to  needy  communities. 
However,  these  funds  are  limited.  In 
fiscal  year  1967,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce used  less  than  $7  million  for  such 
grants,  which  were  available  throughout 
the  country. 

In  fiscal  year  1968,  less  than  $5  mil- 
lion has  been  allocated  for  supplemental 
grants.  Furthermore,  the  economic  de- 
velopment administration's  general 
policy  of  making  these  limited  funds 
available  to  the  most  needy  communities 
first^-the  so-called  worst-first  policy- 
will  result  in  many  economically  dis- 
tressed commimities  being  left  unas- 
sisted, even  though  they  are  eligible  for 
the  grants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  the 
minority  has  misconstrued  the  purpose 
of  the  supplemental  grants  to  be  au- 
thorized by  the  bill.  They  cannot  be 
made  to  any  community  "regardless  of 
its  economic  condition."  The  actual  pur- 
pose of  these  supplemental  grants  is 
clearly  stated  in  the  very  first  sentence 
of  the  new  section  509,  which  would  be 
added  to  the  1965  act,  as  follows: 

In  order  to  enable  ttie  States  and  other 
ent  ties  within  economic  development  re- 
gions ...  to  take  maximum  advantage  of 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  ...  for  which 
they  are  eligible  but  for  which,  because  of 
their  economic  situation,  they  cannot  supply 
the  required  matching  share,  the  secretary 
Is  authorized  .  .  . 

The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  bill 
on  the  new  supplementary  grant  au- 
thority are  explicitly  stated.  Grants  can 
be  made  only  to  communities  which, 
"because  of  their  economic  situation," 
cannot  supply  the  required  matching 
share  under  existing  Federal  programs. 
The  language  I  have  just  quoted  is  sub- 
stantially identical  to  that  used  in  sec- 
tion 214  of  the  Appalachian  Act  and 
title  I  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965.  It  is  in  no 
sense  the  radical  departure  that  It  has 
been  made  out  to  be.  and  can  in  no  way 
be  administered  to  assist  "prosperous" 
communities,  as  claimed  by  the  minority. 

Third,  the  minority  states  that  the 


funds  to  be  provided  to  regional  com- 
missions in  S.  602  arc  substantial  and 
should  not  be  made  available  prior  to 
full  hearings  by  the  Pubhc  Works 
Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  would  require 
the  allocation  of  up  to  $2.5  million  to 
each  regional  commission  for  research 
and  planning  and  the  payment  of  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I 
must  remind  the  minority  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  appropriation 
bill  passed  by  the  House  earlier  this  ses- 
sion contains  an  appropriation  of  only 
$6.2  million  for  the  title  V  program,  even 
though  $15  million  is  authorized  for  ap- 
propriation. With  the  possibility  that  in 
fiscal  year  1968  five  commissions  will  be 
active,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  each 
commission  will  receive  less  money  for 
research,  planning,  and  administrative 
expenses  in  fiscal  year  1968  than  it  did 
in  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  $5  million  in  supplemental  grant 
fimds  certainly  cannot  satisfy  the  de- 
mand for  such  assistance  in  any  of  the 
title  V  regions.  For  example,  when  di- 
vided among  the  six  New  England  States, 
the  appropriation  of  the  full  S5  million 
authorization  would  result  in  an  average 
allocation  of  only  $833,000  per  State. 

Furthermore,  even  if  the  full  $5  mil- 
lion IS  appropriated,  the  Secretary  of 
Comjnerce  is  authorized  to  make  these 
funds  available  to  the  commissions  only 
upon  the  completion  of  "a  comprehen- 
sive long-range  economic  plan"  for  the 
region.  I  believe  this  provision  of  the  bill 
is  more  than  adequate  to  assure  the  wise 
and  reasonable  expenditure  of  these 
grant  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendments  con- 
tained in  title  II  of  the  bill  represent  an 
important  and  constructive  step  in  the 
evolution  of  the  title  V  regional  commis- 
sions. Tliey  are  intended  to  enable  the 
commissions  to  initiate  meaningful  pro- 
grams to  assist  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  people  in  their  regions.  I  strongly 
urge  my  fellow  Members  to  reject  the 
motion  to  strike  title  II. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
concur  in  his  remarks.  For  those  who  say 
that  the  program  should  not  be  con- 
sidered here  but  ought  to  be  considered 
in  other  legislation.  I  say  the  fact  is  the 
issue  is  before  us.  The  fact  is  the  need 
is  clear. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  wonder  if  we 
could  get  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment at  this  time  with  regard  to  this  par- 
ticular amendment  that  on  the  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  the 
debate  close  at  about  6:15? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  ready  to  vote  now. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
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on  the  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  6 :  10  p jn. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
oppoeition  to  the  amendment.  The 
amendments  contained  in  title  II  are 
realistic  and  long  overdue.  The  "seed 
money"  provided  to  regional  commis- 
sions is  essential  if  they  are  to  play  an 
effective  role  in  promoting  economic  and 
social  development  in  lagging  regions. 

These  regional  commissions  were  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  in  August  of 
1965.  This  motion  would  deny  them  mod- 
est sums  to  initiate  a  modest  program. 

The  six  New  Erigland  States  were  des- 
ignated an  economic  development  region 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governors  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  on  March  2.  1966.  The  Fed- 
eral cochairman,  John  J.  Linnehan,  was 
named  to  his  post  in  January  of  1967. 

March  20  of  this  year,  the  six  New 
England  Governors  met  in  Washington, 
and,  with  the  Federal  cochairman. 
adopted  a  charter,  bylaws,  and  other  res- 
olutions necessary  to  initiate  the  Com- 
mission's activities.  At  that  meeting,  the 
State  members  of  the  Commission  elected 
Gov.  John  A.  Volpe,  of  Massachusetts,  the 
State  cochairman.  and  Gov.  John  W. 
King,  of  New  Hsunpshlre.  the  alternate 
State  cochairman. 

The  Commission  has  met  twice  since 
that  time,  in  April  and  again  In  July.  At 
these  meetings,  the  Commission  Initiated 
a  remarkably  comprehensive  planning 
and  research  program  with  the  very  lim- 
ited amount  of  funds  available  to  it 
through  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  Commission's  initial  program  in- 
cludes both  reglonwlde  and  State  plan- 
ning and  research. 

The  reglonwlde  planning  program  is 
the  Commission's  major  effort  for  its  first 
year.  The  Commission  has  embarked  on 
the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic plan  for  New  England,  as  required 
by  the  enabling  legislation  and  the 
amendments  contained  In  S.  602.  This 
plan  win  Include — 

First,  an  up-to-date  report  on  all  the 
essential  components  of  the  region's 
economy — natural  resources,  employ- 
ment and  income,  health,  education,  and 
so  forth; 

Second,  a  comparison  of  the  recion 
with  the  Nation  as  a  whole; 

Third,  an  identification  of  th,?  region's 
major  economic  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses ; 

Fourth,  based  on  Its  findings,  the  Com- 
mission's priorities  for  public  and  private 
action  within  the  region;  and 

Fifth,  the  commission's  overall 
strategy  for  promoting  economic  and 
social  development. 

The  comprehensive  economic  plan  will 
place  emphasis  on  promoting  the  New- 
England  region's  great  recreation  and 
tourism  potentials,  and  increasing  the 
region's  foreign  t^ade  opportunities. 

Additional  reglonwlde  planning  is  also 
being  conducted  in  three  areas  of  pri- 
mary importance  to  the  New  England 
States: 

First,  the  economic  impact  of  water 


and    air    pollution     on     industry     and 
commerce; 

Second,  weaknesses  in  the  region's 
transportation  network;  and 

Third,  programs  designed  to  fill  both 
private  and  pabUc  manpower  needs. 

In  the  area  of  State  planning,  the  com- 
mis.iion  has  already  made  grants — 
totaling  S226.750 — to  the  six  States  to 
finance  the  preparation  of  State  public 
investment  plans.  These  plans  will,  in 
general,  assess  eacli  State's  needs  and 
objectives  for  promoting  economic  de- 
velopment, and  determine  its  own  priori- 
ties for  public  investment  in  that  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  deny  these  commis- 
sions funds  to  carry  on  additional  pro- 
grams would  greatly  discourage  the  six 
Governors  in  my  region  who  have  worked 
so  hard  to  initiate  a  constructive  pro- 
gram for  their  States.  To  cut  off  funds 
at  this  time  would  make  meaningless 
the  research  and  planning  which  has  al- 
ready been  initiated. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Members  to  defeat 
this  motion.  Regional  commissions  can 
make  a  great  contribution  to  sound  and 
effective  planning  and  development  in 
many  regions  of  the  country. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and 
I  wish  to  be  associated  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  CoNTE  and  Mr.  Bates]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Record,  I  suggest  the 
amendment  I  offer  does  not  in  any  way 
hamper  the  existing  EDA  programs, 
which  set  up  the  machinery  for  these 
regions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  the 
author  of  the  provision,  when  Appa- 
lachia  was  up  before,  which  made  it  ap- 
plicable to  this  region.  This  does  not 
involve  that  at  all.  This  merely  strikes 
out  new  authority  to  put  supplemental 
grants  for  nondepressed  counties  in 
those  regions.  It  would  not  interfere  with 
those  commitments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  tMr. 
HaysI. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
criticism  of  these  regional  ccmmissions. 
I  am  sure  the  ones  they  have  set  up  now, 
which  can  meet  in  such  places  as  Hot 
Springs.  Ark.,  and  Bar  Harbor,  Maine, 
and  give  the  Governors  a  little  oppor- 
tunity to  get  away  for  a  little  recreation, 
are  normal. 

I  do  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  aware  of  the  political  facts 
of  life.  I  am  an  admirer  of  the  practi- 
tioners of  the  art  it  takes  to  get  bills 
passed.  They  have  added  on  enough.  This 
is  logrolling  at  its  best  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned tradition.  They  have  added  enough 
regions  to  get  the  votes  to  get  the  bill 
pa.5sed.  If  any  Member  does  not  believe 
me.  witness  the  confessions  of  Members 
who  say:  "I  voted  against  the  Appa- 
lachla  bill,  but  I  did  not  realize  it  was 
such  a  good  thing."  They  did  not  say: 
"Until  they  put  my  region  In  it." 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr, 
Hathaway]. 

Mr,  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion  and  in 
support  of  title  II  of  the  bill.  The  New 
England  States  need  this  legislation. 

New  England  is  rightly  proud  of  being 
the  oldest  region  in  the  Nation,  but  tradi- 
tion resists  change.  A  region  is  like  a  per- 
son in  that  the  older  it  gets,  the  harder 
it  is  to  change:  to  realize  that  the  old 
approaches  are  no  longer  adequate. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been 
evident  that  the  economic  growth  of  the 
New  England  region  has  lagged  behind 
the  Nation's. 

Northern  New  England's  traditional 
reliance  on  a  few  basic  industries  has 
resulted  In  an  undiversified  industrial 
structure.  Many  of  the  firms  within  these 
industries  have  left  the  area  or  have 
gone  out  of  business.  Those  that  remain 
are,  for  the  most  part,  struggling  to  sur- 
vive and  offer  few  job  opportunities.  New 
England  must  adjust  Its  industries  to  the 
needs  of  the  20th  century. 

Parts  of  New  England  are  still  heavily 
agricultural.  The  success  and  specializa- 
tion of  farming,  however,  has  steadily  re- 
duced job  opportunities.  Jobs  in  farminir 
and  in  manufacturing.  New  England's 
traditional  sources  of  employment,  con- 
tinue to  decline.  The  necessary  number 
of  available  workers  are  not  being  ade- 
quately absorbed  in  new  industry.  The 
result  is  persistent  unemployment  in 
many  labor  market  areas. 

If  new  jobs  and  new  industries  in 
these  areas  are  not  provided,  the  mind- 
less migration  to  a  few  metropolitan 
areas  of  people  seeking  employment  will 
continue.  We  must  begin  planning  for 
better  and  more  humane  distribution  of 
people  and  industries. 

The  area's  transportation  system, 
much  of  It  dating  from  the  building  of 
canals,  is  Incapable  of  effectively  sup- 
porting new  Industry  and  of  meeting  the 
modern  needs  of  20th-century  travel. 
The  roads  of  New  England  trace  its  his- 
tory but  not  its  future.  They  are  built 
along  winding  river  banks  and  meander 
around  mountains.  Most  of  the  roads 
existent  today  were  laid  down  before 
many  States  existed. 

A  key  to  the  economic  future  of  New 
England  is  an  improved  transportation 
network.  The  region  needs  coordinated, 
high-speed  interstate  expressways  to 
give  industry  easy  access  to  major  nearby 
distribution  centers  and  markets.  The 
region  needs  to  develop  an  areawide  air 
network  to  assist  industry-  and  exploit 
its  recreation  and  tourism  potentials. 
The  region  needs  new  rail  passenger  and 
rapid  transit  service  to  move  people 
safely  and  efficiently  in  and  out  of  our 
major  urban  areas. 

Its  community  facilities  in  health,  edu- 
cation, sanitation,  housing,  and  voca- 
tional training  are  outmoded.  New  Eng- 
land's problem  is  not  that  it  is  undevel- 
oped, but  that  it  was  developed  early  in 
our  history.  The  leader  has  become  the 
slacker.  Some  people  were  surprised  at 
the  rapid  development  of  Germany  after 
the  massive  destruction  of  World  War 
II,  but  many  economists,  including  Veb- 
len,  recognize  that  It  is  frequently  easier 
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to  build  an  economy  anew  than  it  is  to 
change  an  existing  one. 

The  New  England  commission  can  be 
of  inestimable  service  in  the  vital  read- 
justment of  the  New  England  economy. 
It  offers  the  means  for  a  vision  of  a  new 
future.  The  New  England  commissioner 
can  plan  and,  with  the  supplemental  aid, 
spur  the  redirection  of  New  England's 
economy.  New  England's  future  can  be 
as  great  as  its  past. 

The  forest  resources  of  the  region  can 
be  developed  and  protected  by  utilizing 
modern  methods  of  conservation  tech- 
nology. The  region's  fishing  industrj-  can 
supp'y  the  demand  for  high  protein  food 
in  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world.  The  new  science  of  oceanography 
can  create  new  industries  for  the  region. 
But  this  future  must  be  planned  and  the 
New  England  Regional  Commission  was 
created  to  provide  that  plan.  Regional 
commission  attempts  to  end  the  polari- 
zations of  State  versus  Federal  govern- 
ments and  to  create  a  synthesis  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  resources  to  rebuild  the 
country.  I  urge  my  fellow  Members  to 
oppose  this  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  O'Neill]. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  Its  adoption  would  further 
delay  an  important  experiment  in  "cre- 
ative federalism"  originated  in  the  Ap- 
palachian region  and  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  other  economically  lagging 
regions. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  the  legislation 
being  amended  today,  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress  by  overwhelming 
margins:  71  to  22  in  the  Senate,  246  to 
138  in  the  House.  Both  Houses  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  in  1965.  Both  Houses 
devoted  a  considerable  period  of  time  to 
testimony  on  title  V  of  the  act,  which 
established  multlstate  regional  action 
commissions. 

Significantly,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1965 
no  objection  was  raised — in  either  the 
House  or  Senate — to  the  establishment 
of  regional  economic  development  com- 
missions. In  fact,  the  House  minority 
views  on  the  1965  act  contained — on  page 
27  of  House  Report  539 — a  succinct  and 
convincing  summarj*  of  the  economic 
problems  of  five  multlstate  regions — the 
Ozarks,  the  upper  Great  Lakes,  the  Four 
Corners,  the  Coastal  Plains,  and  the  New 
England  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1965  the  minority 
Members  agreed  to  establish  regional 
commissions;  today,  in  1967,  they  state  it 
is  too  early  to  permit  them  to  initiate  ac- 
tinties.  In  1965.  the  minority  Members 
readily  acknowledged  the  economic 
problems  of  the  various  regions;  today, 
they  seek  to  withhold  the  funds  neces- 
sary' to  attack  these  problems. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
made  its  commitment  to  strengthening 
the  bonds  of  Federal-State  cooperation. 
To  deny  regional  commissions  these  sup- 
plemental grant  funds  would  indeed  be  a 
step  backward  in  that  commitment.  In 
my  region,  the  six  New  England  Gover- 
nors— Volpe,  of  Massachusetts;  Demp- 
sey,  of  Connecticut;  King,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; Chafee.  of  Rhode  Island;  Hoff,  of 


Vermont ;  and  Curtis,  of  Maine — and  the 
Federal  cochairman,  John  J.  Linnehan, 
have  met  four  times  since  March  20 
when  the  commission  was  formally 
organized. 

At  three  working  sessions,  they  adopted 
a  charter  and  bylaws,  established  offices 
in  Boston  and  Washington,  and  em- 
barked on  the  comprehensive  planning 
and  research  program  which  is  required 
by  the  enabling  legislation.  The  time  al- 
ready devoted  to  the  commission  by  six 
busy  chief  executives  is  a  clear  indication 
that  the  Nation's  Governors  welcome  the 
opportu:iity  for  full  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Government,  and  are  willing  to 
work  to  make  it  a  success. 

In  addition,  the  six  New  England  Gov- 
ernors and  the  Federal  cochairman  oi 
the  commission  met  with  President 
Johnson  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  May  15  to 
discuss  the  region's  economic  problems. 
At  that  meeting  the  President  stated  his 
belief  that — 

We  can  succeed  in  dealing  with  modern 
problems  .  .  .  only  If  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  are  willing  to  work  together 
with  an  exchange  of  Ideas  and  information, 
and  with  the  true  spirit  of  real  partnership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  motion  to  strike 
the  amendments  in  title  II  of  the  bill 
involves  much  more  than  money.  What  is 
involved  is  the  continued  interest  and 
commitment  of  nany  of  our  Nation's 
Governors  to  Federal  programs  which 
directly  involve  them  in  their  planning 
and  administration.  What  is  at  stake  is 
the  growing  faith  of  our  Governors  that 
this  Congress  and  this  administyation 
are  serious  about  building  and  strength- 
ening their  partnersliip  with  the  Federal 
Goveniment. 

The  regional  commission  program,  au- 
thorized by  the  1965  act  and  modeled 
after  the  Appalachian  program,  is  the 
best  example  of  creative  federalism  to 
date.  It  permits  the  States  to  play  an  in- 
tegral part  in  determining  how  public 
and  private  funds  can  best  be  utilized  to 
promote  the  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment of  multlstate  regions.  It  enables 
the  States  to  help  plan  and  develop  pro- 
grsuns,  establish  priorities  for  the  invest- 
ment of  limited  funds,  sponsor  demon- 
stration projects,  recommend  modifica- 
tions to  existing  programs,  and  propose 
new  model  legislation. 

This  promising  new  mechanism  can 
point  the  way  toward  more  Imaginative 
Federal.  State,  local,  and  private  efforts 
in  economic  development.  It  can  produce 
more  effective  administration  of  on-go- 
ing Federal  programs.  It  can  result  in 
scarce  public  f  imds  being  invested  so  that 
the  maximum  benefits  accrue  to  those 
communities  in  greatest  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  motion  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  would  not  simply 
deny  funds  to  five  regional  commissions; 
it  would  deny  needed  funds  to  many 
economically  depressed  communities  in 
five  multlstate  regions.  I  strongly  urge 
the  House  to  defeat  this  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  RuppeI. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  northern  Michigan  lias 
contributed  much  in  timber,  agricul- 
tural, and  mineral  resources  to  the  total 
development  of  the  American  economy — 
the  greatest  economy  in  the  world.  Re- 
cently, however,  because  of  changing 
population  trends,  persistent  unemploy- 
ment, liigh  tolls  on  the  Mackinac  Bridge, 
and  a  lack  of  adequate  access  roads, 
northern  Michigan  finds  itself  in  need 
of  accelerated  economic  development. 

In  a  few  moments  we  will  consider  the 
Vander  Jagt  amendment,  which  can  pro- 
duce dramatic  results  in  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  region  for  a  minimum  amount  of 
Federal  expenditure.  My  hope  is  that 
partisanship  will  be  cast  aside,  and  Con- 
gress will  express  its  readiness,  even  in  a 
limited  way,  to  assist  the  economy  of  the 
Upper  Great  Lakes  region. 

If  the  Vander  Jagt  amendment  is 
adopted  the  Federal  investment  will  be 
returned  many  times  over.  There  are 
two  major  aspects  of  the  amendment. 
First,  one  bright  hope  in  northern  Mich- 
igan is  the  development  of  the  tourist 
industry.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  up- 
grading of  sports  and  commercial  fishing 
will  provide  a  springboard  for  economic 
progress  in  the  northland.  The  Vander 
Jagt  amendment  will  have  a  great  im- 
pact on  the  de\elopment  of  this  vital 
Upper  Great  Lakes  resource. 

In  recent  years  the  Great  Lakes  have 
been  menaced  by  an  overabundance  of 
the  anadromous-type  fish  known  as  the 
alewife.  This  is  the  second  aspect  of  the 
Vander  Jagt  amendment.  Last  year  bil- 
Uons  of  these  little  fish  clogged  water 
intakes  during  the  spring  spawning  sea- 
son. Massive  die-offs  of  alewives  cltit- 
tered  and  defiled  our  beaches  and  har- 
bors, and  had  a  devasting  effect  on  the 
tourist  industry  in  those  areas.  While 
the  Federal  Secretary  of  Interior  ap- 
pointed a  task  force  to  study  this  prob- 
lem, the  Michigan  Department  of  Con- 
servation moved  into  action  with  the  in- 
troduction into  the  Great  Lakes  of  a  spe- 
cies of  preditor  Coho  salmon.  This  salm- 
on holds  forth  the  promise  of  bringing 
the  alewife  under  control  while  at  the 
same  time  developing  a  resource  for  sport 
and  commercial  fishing. 

Recent  photographs  in  Time  and 
Newsweek  magazines  of  billions  of  ale- 
wives  foiling  the  beaches  from  Chicago 
to  Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula  dramati- 
cally underscore  the  fact  that  we  can 
ill  afford  wasting  any  valuable  time  avaU- 
able  to  us  in  correcting  this  problem. 

The  Michigan  Department  of  Conser- 
vation is  now  in  the  process  of  planting 
between  2  to  4  million  Coho  salmon.  Our 
best  estimates  are  that  when  we  build 
the  salmon  population  to  about  40  mil- 
lion fish  in  the  Great  Lakes  the  terrible 
alewife  problem  will  be  arrested.  The  cost 
of  planting,  I  am  told,  is  about  5  cents 
per  fish.  The  Federal  Department  of  In- 
terior estimates  the  economic  value  of 
an  average  5-pound  coho  salmon  at 
about  S30  to  S40  per  fish^  In  other  words, 
when  our  salmon  population  goal  Is 
reached  the  alewife  problem  will  be 
solved  and,  based  on  an  estimated  catch 
of  2  million  salmon  per  year,  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  will  re- 
ceive an  Infusion  of  around  $60  million 
per  year. 

Considering    the    magnitude    of    the 
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alewlfe  problem,  and  the  economic  gain 
from  salmon  planting,  the  Vander  Jagt 
amendment  is  a  modest  request  for  Fed- 
eral assistance.  It  provides  SI '2  million 
for  fiscal  1968  and  the  same  for  fiscal 
1969  on  a  50  percent  matching  basis  with 
the  States.  Through  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Regional  Commission,  for  a  small 
expenditure,  we  have  a  rare  opportunity 
for  rapid  development  of  fishery  re- 
sources with  the  result  of  bringing  the 
alewife  problem  under  control. 

I  urge  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  one  bipartisan  voice,  to  give  the  Up- 
per Great  Lakes  region  the  support  the 
Vander  Jagt  amendment  deserves. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  a 
minute  to  repeat,  so  that  the  Members 
will  not  consider  me  the  ogre  some  have 
suggested,  relating  to  this  amendment, 
that  It  will  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
present  EDA  commissions  or  the  provi- 
sions under  present  law.  That  will  re- 
main. It  is  good  through  1969. 

We  will  be  considering  that  next  year. 
That  is  when  we  ought  to  consider  this 
amendment  and  all  other  amendments 
to  EDA. 

The  amendment  here,  in  title  II,  prin- 
cipwilly  permits  expenditures  of  supple- 
mental grant-aid  money  In  these  many 
regions.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  That  is 
what  it  does.  It  is  wrong. 

That  is  why  my  amendment  is  pro- 
posed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  EdmomdsonI. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
most  respectfully  I  want  to  disagree  em- 
phatically with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  on  his  statement  that  the  only 
purpose  for  this  particular  title  is  to  per- 
mit the  expenditure  of  money  in  non- 
depressed  counties. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  that  in  the 
Ozark  region  most  if  not  all  of  the  grant- 
aid  money  will  be  spent  in  depressed 
counties,  because  practically  every 
county  in  the  Ozark  region  is  a  de- 
pressed county.  That  is  where  the  money 
will  be  spent. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI  has  been  concerned 
about  where  some  of  these  commissions 
have  been  meeting.  I  want  him  to  know 
that  \n  the  six  meetings  which  have  been 
held  so  far  the  Ozark's  Commission  has 
not  yet  gone  to  Hot  Springs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  even  went 
out  on  the  farm  for  their  last  meeting. 
Of  course,  it  was  Winrock.  which  is  the 
farm  of  Governor  Rockefeller  of  Arkan- 
sas. They  have  not  been  meeting  in  Hot 
Springs  but  have  been  going  about  the 
business  of  preparing  for  a  good  regional 
program.  With  the  help  of  my  friend 
from  Ohio,  I  am  sure  we  will  defeat  this 
amendment  and  keep  these  regional 
committees. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield. 
Winrock  is  a  pocket  of  poverty;  is  It 
not? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cr.^merI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Cramer)  there 
were — ayes  60,  noes  99. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  taken  this  time 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  a 
few  questions  about  this  bill. 

The  other  day  Mayor  Daly  testified  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  Congress  about 
the  crisis  of  water  pollution  in  the  Great 
Lakes.  Besides  the  problems  of  industrial 
wastes  being  dumped  into  the  Great 
Lakes,  one  of  the  problems  we  have  had 
and  have  had  all  summer  is  the  problem 
of  the  alewives.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  many  things  are  being  done  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  We  have  had  millions 
of  alewives  dying  in  the  Great  Lakes  and 
being  washed  up  on  shore.  This  creates  a 
tremendous  problem  for  many  commu- 
nities along  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  One  of  the  suggestions  for  dealing 
with  this  problem  is  the  development  of 
industry  that  will  harvest  the  alewives 
for  fertilizer,  for  cat  food,  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

Now,  do  I  understand  correctly  that 
under  this  legislation  and  under  this  title 
the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Commis.sion  could 
indeed  finance  and  develop  industries 
along  these  lines  in  this  hard-pressed 
area  and  help  under  the  regional  com- 
mission provisions  of  this  act  to  develop 
this  kind  of  industr\'  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion toward  reducing  and  perhaps  elim- 
inating the  problem  of  alewives  in  the 
Great  Lakes?  Could  it  be  done  under  this 
bill?  Do  I  understand  that  correctly? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  answer  to 
that  would  be  in  two  parts.  First,  the 
problem  could  be  examined  by  the  com- 
mission. The  commission  could  make  a 
study  of  the  problem  and  what  it  would 
entail  to  eliminate  the  nuisance  of  these 
dying  fish  in  the  lake.  Second,  he  could 
assist  in  the  form  of  a  loan  to  the  indus- 
tries that  were  In  operation  for  the  erad- 
ication of  the  blight. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  this  answer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  in  the  Great 
Lakes  and  in  Chicago  can  certainly  look 
forward,  then,  to  some  degree  of  pos- 
sible relief  not  only  on  the  problem  of 
lake  pollution  but  particularly  in  the  de- 
velopment of  industries  that  could  har- 
vest these  alewives  and  thus  lessen  the 
problem  for  the  Great  Lakes. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
understand  that  we  only  have  two 
amendments  yet  to  be  acted  upon. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
title  and  all  amendments  thereto  be  con- 
cluded at  6:35  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahom?.? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  I  may  propound  one  addition- 
al question  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  Public  Works  or  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones],  the 
floor  manager  of  this  bill? 

It  has  also  been  mentioned  that  the 
stocking  of  the  Great  Lakes  with  cohoe 
salmon  and  lake  trout,  would  represent 
an  effort  to  help  meet  the  problem  of  the 
alewives  and  other  lake  pollution  which 
we  are  experiencing  in  this  area. 

Could  we  possibly  find  some  aid  con- 
tained m  this  bill  aimed  in  that  direc- 
tion? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes;  the  pro- 
gram is  one  which  is  carried  out  in  work- 
ing with  the  Fish  and  Wildhfe  Service 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the 
nature  of  a  general  type  of  program.  It 
could  be  Initiated  by  the  commission. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  if  the  gentleman 
is  really  urgent  about  this  and  wants  to 
hurry  it  up,  why  do  you  not  tell  them  to 
push  Chicago  into  Appalachia?  If  you 
do  not,  you  will  vote  against  it.  It  is 
just  as  much  a  part  of  Appalachia  as  is 
Mississippi,  and  they  put  it  in. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  we  in  Chi- 
cago recognize  the  fact  that  there  are 
national  problems  which  exist  in  other 
sections  of  the  Nation  and  we  are  in- 
terested in  the  problems  of  this  entire 
country.  We  feel  that  Appalachia  is  a 
part  of  this  coimtry  and  a  part  of  this 
country  which  needs  help  and  assistance. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  feel  that  the  gentleman's 
ideas  with  reference  to  a  program  being 
carried  out  in  the  Great  Lakes  would 
represent  a  really  wonderful  project  and 
I  shall  support  it  just  as  I  shall  support 
such  a  program  which  is  designed  and 
which  would  be  applicable  to  the  State 
of  Montana  as  well  as  other  States,  in 
an  effort  to  clean  up  the  anadromous 
fish  and  other  deleterious  and  harmful 
fish  that  we  experience  in  the  various 
lakes  of  America. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   VANDER    JAGT 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vander  Jagt: 
On  page  60,  following  line  8,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  205.  Title  I  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"  "Sec.  107.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  In  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Great  Lakes  re- 
gion by  conserving,  developing,  and  enhanc- 
ing anadromous  fishery  resources,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  make  grants  pursuant 
to  section  101  of  this  title,  to  assist  In  carry- 
ing out  projects  within  redevelopment  areas 
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within  the  upper  Great  Lakes  economic  de- 
velopment region  established  pursuant  to 
title  V  of  this  Act  for  the  planning,  con- 
struction, and  alteration  of  hatchery  facili- 
ties, evaluation,  and  egg-taking  weirs,  and 
stations  for  open  water  investigations;  the 
Improvement  of  habitats;  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  and  equipment  associated  with 
such  hat<:hery  facilities,  weirs,  stations,  and 
habitats;  except  that  no  grant  may  be  made 
under  this  section  unless  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  satisfied  that  the  project  for 
which  such  grant  is  sought  will  benefit  the 
Great  Lakes  anadromous  fishery. 

"•(b)  A  grant  made  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
the  project. 

"  '(C)  Not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  105  of  this  title  shall 
be  available  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968.  and  a  like  amount  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

"•(d)  Grants  received  by  any  State  under 
this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
assistance  which  such  State  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive under  this  Act  or  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  initiate  with  the  several  States  a  coopera- 
tive program  for  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment, and  enhancement  of  the  Nation's 
anadromou3  fish,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  October  30.  1965  (16U.SC.  757a- 
757f).'  " 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt.  I 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
for  yielding  his  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  very  happy 
that  the  dialog  took  place  that  did 
just  prior  to  the  offering  of  my  amend- 
ment. The  gentleman  from  Chicago 
asked  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
if  this  bill  could  be  used  to  assist  in  solv- 
ing the  horrendous  alewife  problem  that 
has  beset  Lake  Michigan,  and  all  of  the 
States  surroiuiding  it  this  past  summer. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  suggested 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  the 
solution  would  be  for  Chicago  to  come 
under  Ap:/alachia.  I  have  a  much  simp- 
ler solution,  and  it  does  not  cost  a  single, 
solitary  cent.  It  merely  redirects  $1.5 
million  this  year,  and  $1.5  million  next 
year  of  the  present  Appalachia  Act  au- 
thorization. This  $1.5  million  would  not 
be  for  additional  research,  it  would  be 
for  an  action  program  so  that  we  could 
accomplish  what  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman  said  he  wanted  to 
accomplish  through  these  regional  com- 
missions, and  that  is  get  the  research 
over  and  get  the  show  on  the  road. 

This  amendment  would  get  the  show 
on  the  road. 

I  would  like  to  describe  to  you  this 
particular  problem  caused  by  alewives. 
This  summer,  on  the  4th  of  July,  all 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  from 
Chicago  up  to  the  Leelanau  Peninsula, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  and  as  far  as 
the  nose  could  smell,  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dead  alewives  that 
drove  the  tourists  away  from  the  lake 
shores,  and  from  the  motels  and  hotels, 
resorts  and  restaurants  associated  with 
the  lake  shore.  A  number  of  my  col- 
leagues— six  of  them — were  vacationing 
over  the  4th  of  July  in  my  particular 
district,  and  everj*  one  of  them  began 
pulling  my  leg.  and  they  said  "'Gmr.  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  this  problem?" 


Do  you  know  that  oui-  biologists, 
scientists,  and  conservationists  were 
doing  something  about  it  right  at  that 
time,  right  at  that  particular  moment? 
They  were  developing  a  predator  fish 
program  to  convert  the  alewives  into 
valuable  sport  and  commercial  fish.  Part 
of  the  program  involved  the  planting  of 
several  salmon  species,  the  Coho  salmon 
providing  the  greatest  initial  numbers. 

The  CIMIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 
I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Schwen- 
GEL  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.) 
Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  for  yielding  his  time 
to  me. 

The  Coho  salmon  program  has  been 
tested  now  for  2  years  in  Lakes  Michigan 
and  Superior.  Do  you  know  that  when 
these  little  Cohoes  were  planted"  in  the 
spring  of  1966  they  were  4  to  5  inches 
long,  weighing  about  an  oimce  each,  and 
that  today,  a  year  and  a  half  later,  they 
are  averaging  15  pounds?  The  exciting 
thing  about  this  as  far  as  the  alewife 
problem  is  concerned  is  that  for  each 
pound  of  their  weight  they  consume  10 
pounds  of  alewives. 

This  program,  which  has  been  initi- 
ated by  the  Michigan  conseiwation  de- 
partment, envisions  the  eventual  plant- 
ing each  year  of  30  million  Coho  and 
Chinook  salmon,  and  steelhead  rainbow 
trout,  when  fully  developed.  So  far 
2.400,000  salmon  have  been  planted  in 
these  past  2  years.  The  Michigan  con- 
servation department  has  a  present 
capacity  for  4  million  Coho  salmon  and 
so  forth  per  year,  but  only  at  the  sacrifice 
of  its  previously  established  fisheiT  pro- 
grams. In  other  words,  new  hatcheries 
must  be  built  to  provide  the  fish  this 
program  envisions. 

You  may  ask  why  Michigan  does  not 
develop  this  program  by  itself.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  Michigan  Leg- 
islature will  provide  half  the  funds,  but 
it  seems  to  mc  soundly  logical  that  the 
costs  of  benefits  accming  to  other  States 
should  be  shared  by  them.  And  the  bene- 
fits are  considerable,  particularly  to  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  and  Indiana  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  alewife. 

We  have  not  even  talked  about  the  rec- 
reational aspects  of  this  program  and 
they  are  simply  fantastic.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  agrees  that  we 
have  what  could  be  the  most  exciting  new 
outdoor  recreation  program  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  in  our  lifetimes. 

The  results  to  date  of  1966  plantings 
in  the  Manistee  and  Platte  Rivers  are  be- 
yond our  wildest  dreams.  Over  the  Labor 
bay  weekend  19.000  fishermen  caught 
6.000  salmon  in  Lake  Michigan  off  the 
mouths  of  these  two  rivers  with  a  com- 
bined weight  of  64,000  pounds.  Two  thou- 
sand of  these  fish  were  from  this  year's 
planting  leaving  4.000  fish  that  averaged 
15  pounds  from  1966  stocking.  And  this 
is  just  the  beginning.  The  Michigan  Con- 
servation Department  estimates  that  up 
to  1  million  pounds  of  salmon  will  be 
caught  before  the  spawning  run  ends  in 
October  from  just  these  two  rivers.  The 
Huron  River  in  the  Upper  Peninsula 
flowing  into  Lake  Superior,  is  also  pro- 
viding fantastic  fishing. 


What  all  this  means,  of  course,  is  that 
an  entirely  new  economic  activity  is  be- 
ing developed  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lake  Superior.  And  the 
greatest  blessing  is  that  the  areas  which 
wUl  benefit  are  all  classified  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  as 
depressed  areas. 

We  have  an  opportunity  today  to  pro- 
vide an  answer  to  the  alewife  problem. 
But  the  best  part  about  this  solution  Is 
that  it  turns  an  economic  disaster  into 
an  invaluable  asset.  We  can  bring  the 
alewife  under  control  while  providing 
recreation — and  the  resulting  economic 
benefits — to  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  people.  How  rare  is  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

It  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  that  we 
are  talking  about,  a  very  hopeful  oppor- 
tunity to  the  people  of  this  Great  Lakes 
area. 

To  put  a  doUars-and-cents  value  on 
this  program,  I  have  been  told  that  it 
would  bring  $1  biUion  in  new  business  to 
the  area  over  a  10-year  period.  The  total 
cost  uf  the  program  will  be  $27  million, 
half  to  be  borne  by  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. 

The  $1.5  million  I  am  asking  for  in 
each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years  will  be 
a  major  contribution  to  the  development 
of  this  program.  It  will  allow  the  Michi- 
gan Conservation  Department  to  pro- 
ceed at  optimum  speed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lukens 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  V.-^nder  Jagt.) 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  for  yielding  his  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  in  the  strongest 
way  possible  the  support  of  the  Members 
for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chaurman,  will  the 
gentleman  jneld.'' 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
I  represent  a  district  with  a  slioreline  on 
Lake  Michigan,  and  I  know  of  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  alewives  about 
which  the  gentleman  speaks.  The  gen- 
tleman's amendment  offers  a  very  won- 
derful action  program  for  the  benefits  of 
the  people  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  the  peo- 
ple of  nimois,  and  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan and  the  other  States  wWch  border 
on  the  Great  Lakes. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  sponsoring  this  amendment.  I 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment  en- 
thusiastically. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chau-man.  I 
also  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Vander  Jagt]. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Wisconsin  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  ) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  tlae  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vander  J  act].  It  is  a 
sound  and  realistic  effort  to  put  into  op- 
eration an  action  program  for  the  Great 
Lakes  and  especially  Lake  Michigan. 

The  colloquy  between  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  IMr.  Jones]. 
Intimated  that  assistance  could  be 
granted  to  the  Great  Lakes  Commis- 
sion regarding  the  alewlfe  problem.  It  is 
readily  apparent  that  the  Great  Lakes 
Commission  already  has  authority  under 
the  Public  Works  anc.  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  to  do  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  indicated  might  be 
done  under  title  II  of  this  act.  They  need 
no  additional  authority  or  assistance. 

What  Is  needed  Is  less  study  and  more 
action,  and  it  is  this  which  commends 
the  amendment  now  under  consideration 
to  the  committee's  favorable  action. 

I  do  not  support  this  legislation  in  its 
present  form  which  extends  "creative 
favoritism"  but  under  title  n  it  would  be 
substantially  Improved  with  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 

The  people  of  the  Sixth  District  of  Wis- 
con.sln  have  suffered  this  summer  with 
the  problem  of  alewives.  This  amend- 
ment would  provide  an  important  step 
in  finding  the  means  of  controlling  this 
critical  situation. 

I  want  to  a.ssociate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Vander  Jagt]  and  commend 
him  for  his  leadership  In  this  effort.  Tlie 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  in  the  best  possi- 
ble way  and  I  trust  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  his  amend- 
ment. I  discussed  this  matter  with  h'm, 
and  went  into  the  matter  rather  deeply, 
and  our  staff  worked  with  him  in  drafting 
the  amendment. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  answer  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
was  that  we  should  have  a  study.  This 
problem  is  far  too  serious  and  we  have 
passed  the  study  stage  and  we  need  ac- 
tion. Your  amendment  provides  the  ac- 
tion. This  Is  a  vehicle  by  which  it  can  be 
done  without  increasing  the  expenses  un- 
der this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
Is  adopted. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  support  and  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  aware  of  the 
problems  the  gentleman  has  spoken  of,  I 
believe  that  this  amendment  is  one  that 


we  should  adopt  because  it  can  solve  this 
problem  and  be  of  great  economic  benefit 
to  the  area. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  share  the  views  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  others.  I  endorse 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  I  hope  that  it  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  gentleman  in  offer- 
ing this  amendment  and  I  hope  that  it  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigaii  [Mr.  Vander  JactI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  for  a  division. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  91,  noes 
113. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  take  this  time  to  state  that  I 
understand  there  will  probably  be  three 
votes.  The  time  has  been  fixed  at  25  min- 
utes of  7  o'clock.  I  understand  there  will 
be  a  vote  on  the  amendment  providing 
for  a  $50  million  cut.  If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, there  will  be  a  vote  on  a  motion 
to  recommit  and,  I  assume,  on  passage 
of  the  bill.  The  motion  to  recommit  will 
include  the  amendment  that  I  offered  re- 
lating to  retaining  the  present  budgetary 
procedure  in  the  present  authority,  the 
present  agencies,  rather  than  putting  it 
in  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  does  not  have  time  to  handle  it. 

Possibly  the  alewives  amendment  may 
be  added  to  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  an- 
nounce that  we  will  ask  for  a  vote  on 
the  amendment  known  as  the  Cramer 
amendment.  No.  14,  striking  out  some  $50 
million  for  the  various  activities  that 
have  been  established  by  law  in  the  1965 
act  and  continued  in  the  present  bill. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again  that  the 
committee  was  very  deliberate  in  ex- 
amining the  justifications,  and  we  feel 
that  the  reduction  of  $54  million  was 
severe  enough.  If  the  cut  is  sustained,  it 
is  going  to  Jeopardize  the  orderly  com- 
mitments and  pursuits  of  the  program 
that  have  already  been  fashioned  and 


presented  by  the  States.  I  hope,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  amendment  will  be 
voted  down. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED     BY     MR.     RY.\N 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmem,  offered  by  Mr.  Ryan;  On  page 
59,  after  line  24,  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  204.  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  ib) 
of  section  401  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'a  county,  or  a  municipality 
with  a  population  of  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  'a  county,  a  poit  of  a  county 
with  a  population  of  fifty  thousand  or  more, 
a  municipality  with  a  population  of  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  or  a  part  of 
such  municipality  with  a  population  of  fifty 
thousand  or  more,'." 

And  on  page  59,  line  25,  strike  out  "204" 
and  Insert  "205  ". 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  as  succinctly 
stated  Is  to  reach  the  distressed  and  de- 
pressed areas  of  our  cities.  We  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  depressed  counties 
this  afternoon  and  about  the  depressed 
rural  areas  of  America.  It  Is  time  we  also 
focused  our  attention  and  application  of 
title  II  of  this  bill  on  the  problems  of  our 
cities. 

Under  my  amendment  sections  of  cities 
could  be  eligible  to  be  declared  redevel- 
opment areas  and  therefore  eligible  for 
aid  under  this  program.  I  think  it  is  es- 
sential to  meet  this  problem  and  do  It 
now. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  is  designed  to  deal  with  re- 
gional, rural  poverty.  As  a  successor  to 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  has  also  served 
principally  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
basic  economic  infrastructure  and  com- 
mercial expansion  primarily  in  rural  de- 
pressed areas. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  this  after- 
noon about  depressed  counties.  I  am  also 
concerned  about  depressed  areas  within 
cities. 

Acute  problems  exist  within  cities, 
where  unemployment  and  its  repercus- 
sions are  frequently  more  severe  than  in 
the  areas  currently  eligible  for  assistance 
under  EDA.  I  pointed  out  yesterday  that 
these  poverty  areas  within  larger  cities 
cannot  qualify  for  aid  unless  the  whole 
municipality  is  sufficiently  depressed, 
even  though  they  have  extremely  high 
rates  of  unemployment.  These  areas  are 
just  as  underdeveloped  as  rural  poverty 
areas,  and  the  problem  is  compounded  by 
the  continuing  rural  migration  of  persons 
who  are  not  equipped  to  compete  in  avail- 
able urban  job  markets. 

These  poverty  pockets  should  consti- 
tute redevelopment  areas  just  as  the 
larger  rural  areas  are  so  designated. 
While  a  whole  rural  region  can  benefit 
from  economic  advancement,  urban 
economic  growth  often  benefits  already 
prosperous  areas,  while  the  slums  con- 
tinue to  languish.  In  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, the  city  department  of  labor 
forecast  an  increase  of  more  than  100.- 
000  job  opportunities  between  1960  and 
1970,  while  the  city's  overall  population 
is  expected  to  stay  static.  However,  if 
one  examines  this  prediction  in  detail. 
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one  finds  that  the  vast  majority  of  these 
new  jobs  will  be  in  professional,  tech- 
nical, and  clerical  areas.  In  fact,  service 
jobs  will  increase  only  slightly,  and  blue- 
collar  positions  will  decline  by  50,000. 
Many  of  the  professional-level  jobs  will 
be  filled  by  residents  of  suburbs. 

In  the  face  of  a  generally  expanding 
economy,  the  ghetto  economy  declines. 
In  New  York  City  the  adult  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  Negroes  is  8  percent, 
twice  the  figure  for  whites.  And  Negro 
teenage  unemployment  is  soaring. 

The  ghetto  disorders  this  summer,  all 
of  them  in  urban  areas  of  high  miem- 
plovment,  are  the  consequence  of  our 
neslect  of  the  cities.  Existing  Federal 
assistance  under  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  must  be 
made  available  to  combat  economic 
blight  in  our  cities. 

I  have  proposed  such  a  change  since 
1963.    We   cannot   afford    to    wait   any 
longer.    Last    year    the    Committee    on 
Public  Works  held  hearings  on  my  bill 
and   others   directed   at   this   problem. 
Eugene  P.  Foley.  Director  of  the  Eco- 
nomic     Development      Administration, 
agreed  at  that  time  that  urban  poverty 
pockets  warranted  prompt  action,   and 
in  testimony  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  he  announced  that 
his  Administration  would  propose  a  new- 
title  vn  on  m-ban  redevelopment  areas 
which  would  be  eligible  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to   public   works   and  busiiiess 
loans  projects. 
Yet  there  has  been  no  action. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  that  our  cities 
simply  cannot  tolerate  the  continuing 
high  rates  of  unemployment.  We  have 
an  existing  program  of  public  works  and 
assistance  for  commercial  expansion  be- 
fore us  today.  However,  it  does  not  reach 
the  decaying  urban  centers  which  might 
be  aided  under  this  act,  but  which  have 
been  arbitrarily  excluded  by  a  quirk  in 
the   geographic— though    not   the   eco- 
nomic—definition of  eligibility.  If  Har- 
lem,   Bedford-Stuyvesant,    Watts,    the 
Hough,  and  other  festering  centers   of 
human   degradation   and   economic   re- 
tardation   were    to    secede    from    their 
municipalities  and  incorporate  as  sepa- 
rate entities,   they  would  be  instantly 
eligible  for  aid  under  EDA. 

My  amendment  simply  provides  that 
areas  such  as  these,  of  at  least  50,000 
persons  which  meet  the  existing  eco- 
nomics criteria,  be  considered  for  assist- 
ance under  the  act,  instead  of  consider- 
ing the  metropolis  as  a  whole,  which  is 
the  present  situation. 

If  we  are  to  save  our  cities,  there  must 
be  Imaginative  new  urban  programs,  such 
as  the  urban  coalition  proposed  last 
month  But,  in  the  meantime,  as  a  mini- 
mum, we  must  not  deny  urban  poverty 
areas  the  benefits  of  existing  programs. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  basically 
has  offered  the  same  amendment  that 
was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  FarbsteinI,  which  has  been 
previously  defeated  by  the  House.  It  dif- 
fers in  this  respect:  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  FarbsteinI  included  in 
his  amendment  some  funds  to  make  it 
possible  to  reach  some  of  these  areas.  The 
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gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan] 
is  not  providing  any  funds  for  tliis.  So 
the  practicality  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ryan]  is  much  more  debatable 
than  that  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  FarbsteinI. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  Committee  must 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  The 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
should  be  amended  to  cover  smaller  com- 
pact and  contiguous  areas. 

Present  coverage  for  an  entire  munici- 
pality discriminates  against  urban  areas 
with  pockets  of  poverty. 

When  I  introduced  my  bill,  H.R.  15133, 
in  the  second  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, I  stated  as  follows  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  112,  part 
8.  page  10944: 

Stateme.nt  by  Representative  Theodore  R. 
KvpFERMAN,  Republican  of  New  York,  in 
THE  HorsE  OK  Representatives  Upon  In- 
troduction OF  A  Bill  To  Amend  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  To  Benefit  Certain  Economi- 
cally Depressed  Areas  in  Large  Munici- 
palities, May  18.  1966 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  h.ive  introduced  .i  bill  which 
would  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  as  it  relates  to  those 
areas  to  be  designated  as  redevelopment 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  present  law.  coun- 
ties or  municipalities  with  a  population  of 
over  250.000  qualify  for  Federal  as?lst.ince  for 
public  works  and  development  facilities.  The 
law,  however,  should  be  amended  to  extend 
eligibility  to  "compact  and  contiguous 
areas."  containing  a  population  of  over 
250.000. 

The  purpose  of  my  finendment  would  be 
to  Include  contiguous  areas  within  large 
metropolitan  areas  within  the  coverage  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act.  As  of  now.  these  units  do  not  qualify 
only  because  they  are  not  separate  entitles. 
While  only  those  contiguous  units  of 
equal  or  greater  size  than  the  presently  de- 
fined municipality  of  250,000  would  qualify 
under  the  proposed  amendment,  the  largely 
disadvantaged  are.is.  including  New  York's 
Lower  East"" Side  and  Harlem  should  also  be 
covered  and  would  be  greatly  benefited  by 
new  opportunities  for  long-term  employ- 
ment and  economic  growth. 

Thus,  the  present  necessity  for  the  "entire 
municipality"  to  be  in  economic  distress  be- 
fore redevelopment  funds  are  available  would 
be  eliminated.  In  this  way,  the  acutely  dis- 
tressed areas  In  New  York  City  and  other 
very  large  municipalities  would  no  longer  be 
discriminated  against  and  Federal  help 
would  be  received  where  it  is  most  needed. 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  of  New  York 
City,  has  urged  similar  actions  as  has 
my  colleagues  Congressmen  Leonard 
Farbstein  and  James  H.  Scheuer. 

Last  year,  Donald  Shaughnessy,  an 
assistant  to  Mayor  Lindsay,  on  May  24, 
1966,  appeared  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  and  made 
the  following  statement  in  support  of 
Congressman  Farbstein's  suggestion: 

This  amendment  to  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  is.  in 
Mayor  Lindsay's  opinion,  vital  and  necessary 
to  bring  the  Act  into  accord  with  the  demo- 
graphic realities  of  New  York  City  and  other 
major  urban  communities  throughout  the 
country.  Furthermore,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, will  in  Mayor  Lindsay's  opinion,  fur- 
ther the  objectives  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964. 


When  Congress  passed  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946.  it  declared  It  to  be  the  contin- 
uing policy  and  resfKinslbility  of  the  Federal 
government  to  "utilize  all  its  plans,  functions 
and  resources  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
and  maintaining,  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
foster  and  promote  free  competitive  enter- 
prise and  the  general  welfare,  conditions  un- 
der which  there  will  be  afforded  useful 
employment  opportunities  .  .  .  and  to  pro- 
mote maximum  employment,  production 
and  purchasing  power." 

As,  you  know.  Senator  Taft  was  one  of  the 
principal  architects  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  as  it  was  finally  passed.  "We  declared," 
he  said,  "a  general  policy  of  the  government 
to  use  all  its  means  to  bring  about  a  prosper- 
ous condition  so  that  people  looking  for  work 
may  expect  to  find  work." 

President  Truman,  In  his  memoirs,  refers 
t!3  the  passage  of  the  Employment  Act  as 
one  of  those  Incidents  that  has  profound 
consequence  to  the  subsequent  course  of 
events.  The  last  twenty  years  have  been 
graphic  proof  of  his  sound  Judgment. 

In  that  period,  the  domestic  environment 
in  which  the  economy  operates  has  under- 
gone many  changes  yet  the  objectives  of  the 
economy  as  specifically  stated  or  Implied  in 
the  Employment  Act  have  become  increas- 
ingly acceptable  and  governmental  machinery 
for  implementing  this  policy  has  become  In- 
creasingly sophisticated  and  responsive. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1964  is  consistent  with  the  spirit 
and  the  purpose  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  It,  however,  requires  the  proposed 
amendment  in  order  to  make  it  workable  and 
realistic  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  living 
in  New  York  and  other  m.ijor  urban  com- 
munities. The  short  title  of  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  declares  it  to 
be  "an  Act  to  provide  grants  for  public  works 
and  development  facilities.  ...  to  alleviate 
conditions  of  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
emplo>Tnent  and  under-employment  in  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas  and  regions." 

The  statement  of  purpose  in  the  Act  notes 
that  there  are  regions,  counties  and  commu- 
nities which  suffer  from  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  and  under-employ- 
ment and  declares  it  to  be  the  purpose  of 
the  Act  to  help  such  areas  "take  effective 
steps  in  planning  and  financing  their  public 
works  and  economic  development."  Further- 
more, it  is  declared  that  such  areas  will  be 
provided  with  assistance  to  help  themselves 
achieve  lasting  improvement  and  enhance 
the  domestic  prosperity  by  the  establishment 
of  stable  and  diversified  local  economies.  This 
can  only  be  done,  according  to  the  Act,  by 
creating  new  employment  opportunities  and 
by  developing  and  expanding  new  and  exist- 
ing public  works  and  other  facilities  in  re- 
sources. 

To  be  eligible  for  grants  for  public  works 
and  development  facilities  under  Title  I  and 
to  be  eligible  lor  public  wo.'-ks  and  facility 
loans  under  Title  II.  an  area  must  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  a 
redevelopment  area. 

Section  401(a)  of  the  Act  describes  the 
unemployment  and  low  Income  criteria  that 
must  be  met  to  gain  designation  as  a  redevel- 
opment area.  Unfortunately,  these  criteria 
are  met  all  too  easily  In  many  parts  of  New 
York  City. 

Section  401(b)  describes  the  geographic 
criteria  that  must  be  met  to  gain  designation 
as  a  redevelopment  area  and  hence  become 
eligible  for  grants  and  loans  under  Title  I 
and  Title  II  of  the  Act.  This  section,  In  Mayor 
Lindsav's  opinion,  sharply  limits  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
thwarts  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Act. 

I  am  here  today  on  behalf  of  Mayor  Lind- 
say to  support  an  amendment  to  paragraph 
(4)  of  subsection  b  of  Section  401.  That 
paragraph   now  reads  as  follows: 

The  size  and  boundaries  of  redevelopment 
area  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
provided,  however,  that  except  for  area  des- 
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Ignated  under  subsections  (a)  (3)  und  (a) 
(4)  hereof,  no  area  shall  be  designated  which 
is  smaller  than  a  labor  area  (as  defined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor),  a  county  or  a 
municipality  with  a  population  of  over  two 
hundred  fifty  thousand,  whichever  in  the 
opinion  of   the  Secretary  is  appropriate. 

Let  us  examine  the  language  of  para- 
graph i4)  of  subsection  ibi  and  see  now 
it  affects  approximately  three  million  people 
in  New  York  City. 

First  of  all.  they  are  ineligible  for  Title  I 
and  Title  II  loans  or  grants  under  subsec- 
tion (aM3)  because  there  are  no  Federal  or 
State  Indian  reservations  nor  are  there  re- 
stricted Indian  owned  land  areas  in  New 
York  City. 

Secondly,  three  million  people  in  the  City 
of  New  York  are  ine'.igible  to  receive  Title  I 
and  Title  II  loans  or  grants  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (4)  because  they  do  not  have  a 
single  major  source  of  employment  that  has 
either  moved,  curtailed  Its  activities  or  gone 
out  of  business.  Thirdly,  three  million  people 
In  the  City  of  New  York  are  precluded  from 
benefits  available  to  others  under  Title  I  and 
Title  II  of  the  Act  because  New  York  City 
has  not  yet  been  designated  a  labor  area  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labcr.  Mayor  Lindsay  recent- 
ly requested  such  designation  but  It  has  not 
yet  been  forthcoming  Today,  the  five  coun- 
ties of  New  York  City  are  Indiscriminately 
lumped  with  Nassau,  Suffolk,  Rockland  and 
Westchester  counties  for  purposes  of  designa- 
tion as  a  labor  area.  The  logic  or  rationale 
behind  this  designation  escapes  all  econ- 
omists A  labor  area  Is.  simply  put.  an  area 
in  which  a  worker  may  change  his  Job  read- 
ily without  changing  his  residence.  If  there 
are  any  members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  geography  of  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area,  let  me  assure  you 
that  any  worker  whose  source  of  employ- 
ment shifts  from  Manhattan  to  Montauk  Is 
going  to  have  to  change  hU  residence  or  give 
up  all  hope  of  seeing  his  wife  and  children. 
That  Is  an  eight  hoxir  round  trip  ride  pro- 
viding the  trains  are  running.  The  present 
designation  makes  no  economic  sense,  makes 
meaningless  all  statistical  data  ga*^hered  on 
a  labor  area  basis  and  defies  lo^ic  or  ra- 
tional explanation.  We  hope  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  will  make  the  requested  adjustment 
promptly. 

Finally,  three  million  people  in  the  City 
of  New  York  are  ineligible  to  receive  Title 
I  and  Title  II  loans  or  grants  under  sub- 
section (ai  (4)  becau.ce  they  are  dispersed  In 
large,  compact  contigxious  areas  throughout 
the  City  which  form  only  parts  of  the  several 
counties. 

Let  us  examine  one  of  these  counties.  In 
Kings  County,  otherwise  known  as  Brooklyn, 
there  are  nearly  three  million  people  This 
means  that  borough  has  a  larger  population 
than  twenty-seven  States  in  the  Union. 
Nearly  one  million  of  these  people  have 
family  Incomes  less  than  40  ■^  of  the  na- 
tional median.  TTie  unemployment  rate  of 
these  one  million  people  has  been  more  than 
100':  above  the  national  average  for  at  least 
the  Ktst  two  calendar  years. 

Therefore  they  more  than  qualify  for  Title 
I  and  Title  II  loans  and  grants  under  section 
401(a)  of  the  Act.  However,  because  they  live 
In  compact,  contiguous  areas  which  are 
smaller  than  a  labor  area,  a  county  or  a 
municipality,  they  are  precluded  from  as- 
slst.ince   as  the   Act   Is   presently   written. 

Thus  we  are  faced  with  a  needless  con- 
tradiction between  the  declared  purpose  and 
the  potential  achievement.  Given  the  demo- 
graphic facts  of  life,  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  as  presently 
written  cannot  achieve  its  declared  purpose 
in  New  York  City  and  other  major  urban 
communities  throughout  the  Nation. 

Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  has  also 
urged  a  similar  amendment.  His  wire  of 
September  7,  1967,  follows: 


Alb.^ny,  N.Y., 
September  7, 1967. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman, 
Longworth  House  Offl.ce  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

In  order  to  gain  the  greatest  impact  from 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  in  light  of  present  demand  for  Increased 
economic  opportunity  by  the  urban  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  I  urge  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  State  congressional 
delegation  to  support  an  amendment  to  ex- 
tend Economic  Development  Act  assistance 
to  depressed  neighborhood  areas  of  the  larg- 
er cities  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  advised  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
by  amending  the  "Appalachian  Regional  Act 
Amendments  and  Amendments  to  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965"  (S.  602).  which  I  understand  will  be 
considered  by  the  House  during  the  week  of 
September   11. 

Recent  reports  by  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  indicate  that  the  mi- 
gration of  the  Nation's  poor  to  large  urban 
complexes  is  continuing  and  will  continue 
for  at  least  another  decade. 

In  a  nation  destined  to  have  90  percent  of 
its  population  residing  in  areas  classified  as 
urban  by  the  year  1983.  It  is  vital  to  advance 
a  series  of  actions  aimed  at  providing  "urban 
opportunity"  for  these  people.  The  extension 
of  programs  such  as  those  authorized  under 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  could  be  an  important  step. 

Specifically  I  urge  that  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance be  extended  to  compact  depressed 
neighborhood  areas  containing  at  least  100,- 
000  persons  and  meeting  the  unemployment 
criteria  of  the  act.  This  could  be  accom- 
plished by  making  these  neighborhoods  eligi- 
ble as  "redevelopment  areas"  under  title  IV, 
part  A  of  the  act. 

I  also  again  urge  your  support  lor  the  ex- 
tension and  expansion  of  the  Appalachian 
program  in  S.  602.  Ne*  York  stands  to  gain 
importantly  from  this  legislation.  The  bill 
would  provide  new  York  $85.5  million  for 
highways  and  $5  million  for  a  variety  of  pub- 
lic works  and  educational  projects  and  would 
bring  another  county  Into  the  program. 

Nelson  A.  RockefilXlee. 

I  urge  passage  of  the  "compact  and 
contiguous"  amendment  and  support  in 
general  of  this  legislation  as  urged  by 
Governor  Rockefeller. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
LMr.  Ryan]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  support  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965.  I  questioned 
the  basis  of  the  proposal  from  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view.  I  felt  that  forced 
feeding  of  this  type  based  upon  a  pro- 
gram in  which  some  80  percent  of  the 
funds  was  devoted  to  highway  construc- 
tion was  not  calculated  to  bring  about  the 
results  which  the  proponents  advocated. 

In  addition,  I  expressed  concern  at  the 
possibility  that  Federal  financing  of  in- 
frastructure might  lead  to  the  pirating  of 
industry  from  New  England  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  employment  and  economic 
activity  in  my  own  area. 

I  see  no  reason  to  take  a  different  posi- 
tion on  the  legislation  which  Is  presented 
to  us  today.  Not  only  does  the  approach 
seem  impractical  but  events  of  the  last  2 
years  do  not  justify  the  claims  of  its  ad- 
vocates. In  addition,  the  whole  enter- 
prise raises  philosophical  questions  which 
concern  me  greatly. 


Is  it  a  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  attempt  a  direct  and  trau- 
matic revolution  in  the  social  organiza- 
tion and  way  of  life  of  a  segment  of  its 
population?  An  article  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Life  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art L.  Udall  eloquently  describes  the  dan- 
gers and  unfairness  of  the  massive  inter- 
vention approach. 

Should  the  concept  of  the  regional  eco- 
nomic planning  be  extended  without  the 
most  careful  consideration?  Not  only 
does  the  proposed  legislation  substan- 
tially expand  the  definition  of  "Appala- 
chia."  but  it  involves  potential  expansion 
of  other  regional  authorities  with  vague- 
ly defined  economic  goals. 

If  the  original  plan  to  differentiate 
from  the  rest  of  the  country  in  favor  of 
the  Appalachian  region  was  justified, 
then  certainly  tlie  discriminatory  ele- 
ment is  vastly  increased  in  this  bill  in 
that  other  sections  of  the  country  are 
singled  out  and  added  for  special  con- 
sideration. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  prospect  of  ex- 
tending and  expanding  regional  author- 
ities and  in  particular  that  in  New  Eng- 
land. Surely  at  a  time  when  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for  a  tax  increase  and  the 
necessity  of  restraining  Government  ex- 
penditures is  obvious,  we  should  examine 
requests  for  additional  spending  and  ex- 
panded programs  with  the  greatest 
caution.  This  authorization  in  this  bill 
is  for  the  amount  of  $220  million.  This  is 
a  good  opportunity  to  save  some  money. 

Apart  from  this,  however,  the  need  for 
Government  economic  intervention  in 
New  England  cannot  be  de:nonstrated. 
Employment  is  at  peak  levels  and  the 
rates  of  unemployment — Stamford  2.8. 
Meriden  3.2.  New  Haven  3.8.  Waterbury 
4.6 — are  within  reasonable  limits.  The 
Waterbury  Sunday  Repufelican  for  Sep- 
tember 10.  1967,  shdwed  unskilled  job 
openings  for  103  positions.  The  June  1967 
Connecticut  State  report  showed  employ- 
ment of  1.118  million,  a  new  high  for  the 
State. 

A  recent  report  on  unemployment 
showed  the  average  for  1966  in  Con- 
necticut to  be  3.2.  Maine  4  2.  New  Hamp- 
shire 1.8.  Rhode  Island  3.7,  and  Vermont 
3  8.  While  it  is  true  that  these  figures 
might  vary  from  time  to  time,  neverthe- 
less the  fact  is  that  wc  are  experiencing 
in  this  section  an  economy  that  is  bx>m- 
ing  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  The  need 
for  economic  stimulation  is  not  apparent 
tome. 

Finally,  the  objectives  of  S.  602  call 
for  "public  investment  plans"  and  "bal- 
anced programs  of  economic  and  social 
development."  I  do  not  know  what  these 
terms  mean  and  I  .submit  that  further 
.support  of  these  actinties  should  be 
withheld  until  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
specification  than  we  have  hitherto  had. 
We  should  not  .slip  unaware.:-  into  cen- 
tralized bureaucratic  economic  planning. 

Mr.  BEVTLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  which 
would  strike  Lamar  County,  Ala.,  and 
make  Lamar  County  ineligible  under 
this  bill. 

The  other  body  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  both  approved 
the  inclusion  of  Lamar  County  in  the 
Appalachian  region  based  on  the  clear- 
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cut  evidence  that  it  belongs  by  right  of 
economic  character. 

Lamar  County  is  also  almost  totally 
rural  and  agricultural.  Actually,  it  has 
no  urban  population  whatsoever.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1960,  its  population  drop 
was  24.3  percent,  more  than  twice  the 
rate  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  Of  the  67 
counties  in  Alabama,  Lamar  County 
ranked  57th  in  per  capita  income  in  1965 
and  that  was  about  half  the  average  for 
Appalachian  Alabama.  Its  white  collar 
and  manufacturing  employment  are 
likewise  far  below  the  average  of  the 
State  and  the  Appalachian  region. 

I  would  note,  again,  that  the  popula- 
tion Lamar  loses  and  urban  centers 
gain,  moves  closer  to  the  evils  that 
plague  most  of  our  cities. 

Lamar  County  touches  existing  Ap- 
palachia  Alabama  and  is  adjacent  to 
Mississippi  Appalachia,  which  the  com- 
mittee also  recommends  for  inclusion  in 
the  program.  To  omit  Lamar  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  Appalachian  re- 
gional development  program  as  it  has 
been  conceived. 

We  have  all  heard  mounting  evidence 
of  the  worth  and  success  of  the  Ap- 
palachian program.  To  deny  its  benefits 
to  an  area  fully  within  its  sphere  would 
be  illogical  and  unbecoming  of  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  602. 1  believe  this  legisla- 
tion is  of  great  importance  to  the  Nation 
as  well  as  to  the  Appalachian  area  and  it 
Is  my  hope  that  it  can  be  accorded  favor- 
able action  by  this  House. 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  the  Ninth 
District  of  Virginia,  which  lies  in  the  geo- 
graphic heart  of  that  large  area  known  as 
Appalachia.  In  the  past  2  years,  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  under  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram. The  promise  seems  to  increase  with 
each  passing  day. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  both  prom- 
ise and  progress  are  before  us  today  in 
S.  602. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
dollars  alone  can  cure  the  deterioration 
of  many  years.  Most  Members,  I  am  sure, 
are  aware  that  many  sections  of  the  Ap- 
palachian area  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  Nation  and  I  believe  it  can  reasonably 
be  said  that  this  situation  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  tax  base.  As  the  econ- 
omy deteriorates,  the  tax  base  becomes 
even  more  inadequate  and  the  resulting 
cycle  can  carry  the  area  into  highly  un- 
favorable circumstances. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion is  the  instrument  which  can  help 
break  this  cycle  in  Appalachia.  I  am 
happy  to  report  today  that  the  job  is  be- 
ing accomplished  in  my  section  of  the 
Appalachian  area. 

If  opportunity  is  the  key  to  progress, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  instruments  of 
opportunity  be  made  available  to  those 
areas  which  are  unable  to  finance  these 
projects  on  their  own.  In  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia,  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  has  already  con- 
tributed to  the  financing  of  five  technical 
schools.  Three  towns  have  been  helped  in 
■securing  sewage  treatment  plants.  Two 
four-lane  highways  are  being  constructed 
and  two  additional   access  roads  have 


been  approved.  Facilities  have  been  im- 
proved at  two  hospitals.  Two  libraries 
have  been  aided.  Two  public  parks  are 
being  developed.  And  many,  many  other 
applications  for  aid  have  been  filed. 

I  would  not  be  so  presumptuous  to  in- 
fer that  some  of  these  things  would  not 
have  been  done  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act. 
But  I  am  reasonably  sure  that  all  of  these 
pro.iects  would  not  have  been  undertaken 
in  the  ab.sence  of  this  act.  And  I  am  cer- 
tain that  without  the  act.  the  local  tax- 
payer would  have  had  to  assume  an  un- 
due burden  before  these  things  could 
come  to  pass.  • 

Mr.  Chairman,  roads,  vocational 
schools,  sewage  systems  and  the  like  rep- 
resent the  kind  of  projects  which  can 
help  a  coinmunity  or  an  area  attract 
vitally  needed  industiy.  Without  these 
things,  the  cycle  can  never  really  be 
broken. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  has  proven  that  the  job  can  be 
done,  and  can  be  done  in  a  remarkably 
short  time.  Its  provisions  for  Federal- 
State  cooperation  are  landmarks  in  sen- 
sible legislation. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  8.  602. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  Nation  facing  a  severe  economic 
crisis  which  could  add  up  to  a  S30  bil- 
lion deficit  this  year,  there  must  be  re- 
ductions in  spending.  The  Appalachian 
regional  development  program,  which 
was  begun  as  but  an  experiment,  has 
helped  in  some  areas.  There  is  much  in 
the  prosram  that  has  been  beneficial, 
and  I  have  \oted  for  the  procram  in 
the  past.  However,  now  is  the  time  to 
lighten  our  belt  rather  than  to  expand 
big  spending  programs. 

I  simply  could  not  vote  to  spend  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  at  tliis  time 
on  a  program  that  could  wait  until  our 
economy  could  better  withstand  a  large 
expenditure  such  as  that  proposed  in 
the  extention  and  expansion  of  the  Ap- 
palachian program.  My  vote  against  the 
bill  was  not  a  vote  against  the  program 
as  such.  It  was  a  vote  for  economy  and 
a  reduction  in  Federal  spending  during 
this  period  in  which  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  raise  income  taxes  drastically. 
Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  title  IT  of 
S.  602  as  reported  from  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

This  title  would  greatly  improve  the 
programs  and  operations  of  the  New 
England  Regional  Commission — im- 
provements that  the  commission  des- 
perately desires  and  needs  for  assisting 
in  the  economic  revitalization  of  the 
New  England  area. 

An  investment  of  S2.5  million  for  re- 
.search,  planning,  and  administration 
seems  almost  too  small  for  the  tasks  to 
be  undertaken  or  the  benefits  to  be  ex- 
pected for  the  people  and  the  economy 
of  New  England. 

Indeed,  to  effect  the  revitalization  of 
economically  lagging  communities  re- 
quires careful,  rational  planning— and 
these  services  are  not  free,  nor  should 
they  be  purchased  at  bargain-basement 
costs,  lest  we  receive  bargain-basement 
assistance. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  all  time  has 
expired.  Are  there  any  other  amend- 
ments to  be  offered? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  commit- 
tee substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Si^eaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  tiie  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  imder  considera- 
tion the  bill  <S.  602)  to  revise  and  extend 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965,  and  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  910,  he  reix)rted  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  substitute 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment identified  as  amendment  No.  14 
offered  by  Mr.  Cramer,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

On  page  55,  line  3,  strike  "8220.000.000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "»170,OO0.O00". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment upon  which  a  separate  vote  has 
been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  55.  line  3.  strike  "8220.000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "8170,000.000". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tiie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were — yeas  199,  nays  161,  not  voting  72, 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No,  253] 

YEAS— 199 


Ahbitt 

Buchanan 

Dwjer 

Abernethy 

Burke.  Fla. 

Erlenborn 

Anderson,  Dl. 

Burleson 

Esch 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Bush 

Findley 

Andrews, 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

Fino 

N.Dak. 

Cahill 

Fisher 

Arends 

Casey 

Ford.  Oerald  R 

Ashbrook 

Cederberg 

Fountain 

Ayres 

Chamberlain 

Frelinghuysen 

Bates 

Clancy 

Fuqua 

Battln 

Cleveland 

Gallfianakls 

Belcher 

Collier 

Gardner 

Bennett 

Colmer 

Oathings 

Berry 

Conable 

Goodell 

Blester 

Conte 

Gross 

Blackburn 

Corbett 

Grover 

Bolton 

Cowger 

Gubser 

Bow 

Cramer 

Gude 

Bray 

Culver 

Hagan 

Brlnkley 

Cunningham 

Haley 

Brock 

Curtis 

Hall 

Broomfleld 

Davis.  Wis. 

Halleck 

Brotzman 

Denney 

Hal  pern 

Brown,  Mich. 

Derwlnskl 

Hamilton 

Brown,  Ohio 

Dole 

Hammer- 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Dowdy 

schmidt 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Downing 

Hardy 
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Harrison 

Haraba 

Harvey 

Hays 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Herlong 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hungaie 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jonaa 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Keltb 

King.  NY. 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
MacGregor 
Mabon 
MallUard 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunsslo 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Bevlll 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carter 
Clark 
Conyers 
Corman 
Daniels 
Davis.  Qa. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Donohuo 
Dow 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Eckbardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  La. 
EUberg 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farb8t«ln 
Fascell 
Ford, 

William  D. 
P^aaer 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
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Marsb 
Martin 
May 
MesklU 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 

Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morton 
Mosber 
Myers 
Nelsen 
O'Konskl 
Ottlnger 
Paasman 
Pelly 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 

Potr 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Quie 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Held.  111. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relr.ecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebuah 

Rouah 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfteld 

NAYS— 161 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holifteld 

Holland 

Howard 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mlnlsb 
Mink 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse,  Mass. 
Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Natcher 


Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Sch  nee  bell 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Selden 
Shrlver 
Sikes 
Skubltz 
Smith.  Calif. 
Smith,  N  Y. 
Smith.  Okla. 
Snycer 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stanton 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stuckey 
Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson.  Ga. 
Thomson,  Wis 
Tuck 

Vander  Jagt 
Watklns 
Watson 
Whale  n 
White 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams,  Miss. 
Williams.  Pa. 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wlnrr 
Wvttler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Zlon 


Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara,  HI. 

Olseii 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Price,  ni. 

Puclnskl 

Quillen 

Rees 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  NJ. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watts 

Whalley 

Whltten 

Wr^eht 

Yates 

Young 

Zablock! 
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Adair 

Aspinall 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bell 

Betts 


Blatnlk 
Brademaa 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Cabell 


Carey 
Celler 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cohelan 


Ala. 
,  Calif 


Daddario 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Deviiie 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Edwards, 
Edwards, 
Feighan 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 
Goodling 
Green.  Oreg. 
GrliSths 
Gurney 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hubert 
Hull 


Kicppe 
McMillan 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller.  Calif. 
MlUs 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Multer 

OHara,  Mich. 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Piriae 
Poage 
Purcell 
Rarick 
Rivers 

Rostenkowskl 
Rumsfeld 
St  Germain 


Saylor 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Sullivan 
Taft 
Talcott 
Ullman 
U« 

Van  Deerlln 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Whitener 
Willis 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Zwach 


MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.    Hull   for,    with    Mr.    Blatnlk   against. 

Mr.  Gurney  for,  with  Mrs.  Sullivan 
against. 

Mr.   Baring   for.  with  Mr.  'Willis  against. 

Mr.  Talcott  for,  with  Mr.  Cohelan  against, 

Mr.  Rarick  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Mul- 
ter against. 

Mr.  Goodling  for,  with  Mr,  Edwards  of 
California  against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr. 
Feighan  against. 

Mr.  Betts  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia against. 

Mr.  Devine  for,  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  Kleppe  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  against. 

Mr.  Mayne  for,  with  Mr.  Brademas 
against. 

Mr.  Zwach  for,  with  Mr.  Barrett  against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  for,  with  Mr.  Van 
Deer'.in  against. 

Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
against. 

Mr.  Dickinson  for.  with  Mr.  Wolff  against. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mr.  Daddario 
against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for,  with  Mr.  Aspinall 
against. 

Mr.  Runasfeld  for,  with  Mr.  Waldle  against. 

Mr.  Wyatt  for.  with  Mr.  Rostenkowskl 
against. 

Mr.  Michel  for.  with  Mr.  Slack  against. 
against 

Mr.  Don  H  Clausen  for,  with  Mr.  O'Hara 
of  Michigan  against. 

Mr.  Adair  for.  with  Mr.  St  Germain  against. 

Mr.  Bell  for,  with  Mrs.  Griffiths  against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 
Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Button. 
Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Pirnle. 
Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Flynt. 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Morris  of 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Poage  with  Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  'Whitener  with  Mr.  Waggonner. 

Mr.  JARMAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  CULVER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  'was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Cr.^mer  moves  to  recommit  the  bill,  S. 
602  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  with 
instructions  to  report  the  same  back  forth- 
with with  the  following  amendments: 

On  page  36.  line  20,  strike  out  "President" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Transportation". 

On  page  46.  strike  out  line  21  and  all  that 
follows  through  and  including  Une  23  on 
page  47,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  116.  (ai  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
214  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  'Any  finding,  re- 
port, certification,  or  documentation  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  to  the  head  of  the 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  government  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  any  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program  shall  be  accepted  by  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  a  supplemental  grant  for  any 
project  under  such  program.' 

"(b)  Subsection  ic)  and  (d)  of  section  214 
of  the  Act  are  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ". 

On  page  50,  Une  10,  strike  out  "  ( 1  >  "  and  all 
that  follows  through  and  including  line  5  on 
page  51  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  by  amending  subsections  (bj  and  (o 
to  read  as  follows,  and  |2)  by  redesignating 
the  succeeding  subsections  accordingly:". 

On  page  55,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  out  "to 
the  President,  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended,". 

On  page  43,  strike  out  line  X  and  all  that 
follows  through  and  Including  Une  11  on 
page  45,  and  renumber  succeeeding  sections 
and  references  thereto  accordingly. 

On  page  60.  following  Une  8,  Insert  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  205.  Title  I  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"'Sec.  107.  (a»  In  order  to  assist  In  the 
economic  development  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region  by  conserving,  developing,  and  en- 
hancing anadromous  fishery  resources,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  pur- 
suant to  section  101  of  this  title,  to  assist  In 
carrying  out  projects  within  redevelopment 
areas  within  the  upper  Great  Lakes  economic 
development  region  established  pursuant  to 
title  V  of  this  Act  for  the  planning,  con- 
struction, and  alteration  of  hatchery  facili- 
ties, evaluation  and  eggtaklng  weirs,  and 
stations  for  open  water  Investigations;  the 
Improvement  of  habitats;  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  and  equipment  associated  with 
such  hatchery  facilities,  weirs,  stations,  and 
habitats;  except  that  no  grant  may  be  made 
under  this  section  unless  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  satisfied  that  the  project  for 
which  such  grant  Is  sought  wlU  benefit  the 
Great  Lakes  anadromous  fishery. 

"'(b)  A  grant  made  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  50  percentum  of  the  coat 
of  the  project. 

"'(c)  Not  to  exceed  81,500,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  In  section  105  of  this  title 
shall  be  available  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968  and  a  like  amount  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

"  '(d)  Grants  received  by  any  State  imder 
this  section  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
assistance  which  such  State  is  eligible  to 
receive  under  this  Act  or  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  Initiate  with  the  several  States 
a  cooperative  program  for  the  conservation. 
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development,  and  enhancement  of  the  Na- 
tion's anadromous  fish,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  30.  1965  ( 16  U.S.C. 

737a-757f).'  " 

Mr.  CRAMER  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing >.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  motion  to  recommit  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  in  that  it  includes 
"amendment  No.  2,  which  I  offered,  to- 
gether with  other  similar  amendments, 
striking  Presidential  authority  and  leav- 
in~  with  the  agencies  the  pending  au- 
thority on  Appalachia;  amendment  No. 
7.  which  I  offered,  striking  section  224, 
relating  to  section  224.  the  housing 
promotion  money;  and,  third,  the  Van- 
der Jagt  alewives  Great  Lakes  fish  crop 
amendment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to 
get  clearly  established  that  each  of  these 
amendments  is  an  amendment  that  was 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
or  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Vander  Jagt]  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  defeated  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  except  language  in  the 
first  part  of  the  first  amendment.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Very  slightly  defeated, 
I  will  sav  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  prenous  question  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  pre\ious  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  178,  nays  184,  not  voting  70, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  254] 
YEAS — 178 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Anderson.  HI. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ay  res 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Bnnkley 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson 
Bi:sh 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Cleveland 
Collier 


Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Ccivger 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Davis.  Wis. 

Denney 

Derwlnskl 

Dole 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Flndley 

Flno 

Fisher 


Herlong 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kr;:h 

King.  N.Y. 

Kornegay 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Laird 

L.-ingen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 


Mosher 

Myers 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Rallsback 

Reld.  ni. 

Reifel 

Remecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Robison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
BevUl 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Carter 
Clark 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  La. 
EUberg 
Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn, 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 
William  D. 

Eraser 

Friedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gfillfianakls 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  Long.  La 
Fountain  Lukens 

Frel!n^huysen 
Fuqua 


Gardner 

Gathin.?s 

r-oodell 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gtide 

Hagan 

.H->lov 

Hall 

Halleck 

Harrison 

Harvey 

Heckler,  Mass. 


McClory 
McClure 
MrCuUoch 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
MacGregor 
Mallliard 
Mar;;h 
Martin 
May 
Meskill 
MlnsbaU 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Morton 


Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla, 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  W'is. 

NAYS— 184 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Halpern 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Harms 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harsh  a 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
HavB 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Holland 
Howard 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Kelly 

King.  Calif. 
Kirwan 
Kluczynskl 
Kupferman 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Long.  Md. 
McCarthy 
McDade 
McPall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
Mmk 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse,  Mass. 
Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 70 


Stuckey 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Vander  Jagt 

Watklns 

'V\  atson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Miss. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


Rostenkowskl     Taft 


Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara,  El. 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottmger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rees 

Held,  NY. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Ropers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Vanik 

VicorUO 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watts 

White 

Whltten 

Wright 

Young 


Adair 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bell 
Betts 
Blatnlk 
Brademas 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Cabell 
Carey 
Celler 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 


Cohelan 

Daddario 

de  la  Oarza 

Dellenback 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dorn 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Feighan 

Flynt 

Goodling 

Green.  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Gurney 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hubert 


Hull 

Kleppe 

McMillan 

Mathi-as.  Calif. 

Mavne 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mills 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Multer 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Purcell 

Rarick 

Rivers 


Rumsfeld 

St  Germain 
Savior 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Sullivan 


Talcott 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Waggonner 

Waldie 


Whitener 

Willis 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

w^oifr 

Wyatt 
Zwach 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Betts  for,  with  Mr.  Blatnlk  against 

Mr.   Edwards   of   Alabama   for,   with   Mrs. 
SulUvan  r.gainst. 

Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mr.  Cohelan  against. 

Mr.  Talcott  for,  with  Mr.  Multer  against. 

Mr.   Zwach  for,  with   Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.    Goodling   for,   with   Mr.    Edwards    of 
Califorma  against. 

Mr.  Gurney  for,  with  Mr.  Feighan  against. 

Mr.  Dickinson  for,  with  Mr.  MUler  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Devine  for,  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  Adair  for.  with  Mr.  Carey  against. 

Mr.  Bell  for,  with  Mr.  Brademas  against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  for.  with  Mr.  Barrett 
against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for.  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln 
against. 

Mr,  Kleppe  for,  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son against, 

Mr.  Mayne  for,  with  Mr.  Wolff  against. 

Mr.  Michel  for.  with  Mr.  Daddario  against. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  for,  with  Mr.  Aspinall 
against. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  for,  with  Mr.  Waldle  against. 

Mr.    Wyatt    for,    with    Mr.    Rostenkowskl 
against. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mr.  Slack 
against. 

Mr.  Hull  for.  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan 
against. 

Mr.  Baring  for,  with  Mr.  St  Germain 
against. 

Mr.  Rarick  for,  'With  Mrs.  Griffiths  against. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Dorn 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Pirnle. 
Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Willis  with  Mr,  Mathlas  of  California. 
Mr.   Cabell   with   Mr.   Button. 
Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Dellen- 
back. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Whitener  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  JONAS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  189.  nays  168,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  74,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  255] 
YEAS— 189 


Abernethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
BevlU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Boggs 


Boland 

Boiling 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Broyhill,  N  C. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carter 

Clark 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cowger 


Culver 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Digps 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 
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EUberg 

Eehlernan 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 

WLllamD. 
Fraser 
Fr'.edel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallflanakls 
Gallaijher 
Garmatz 

Qettys 
Olalmo 

01bbor\8 
Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Oude 

Halpern 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harsha 

Hathaway 

Hawlclns 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HoUneld 

Howard 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  CallT. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 


Abbltt 

Anderson,  HI. 
Andr4||s,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ay  res 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Broom&eld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahill 
Casey 
Cederberf? 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis.  Wis. 
Denney 
Derwlnski 
Dole 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  La. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Flndley 


Karsten 

Karth 

Ka.stenmeler 

Ka.!en 

Kee 

Kelly 

Kill!!,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leegett 

Long.  Md. 

Lukeiis 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MEkchen 
Madden 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mlntsh 
Mink 

Monti^omery 
Moore 
Moorhsad 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  NT. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Hara.  Dl. 
Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 
Ottlnu'er 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
rerk:ns 
Phllbln 
Price.  EI. 
Pryor 

NATS— 168 

Flno 

Fisher 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Frelliighuysen 

Fuqua 

Gardner 

Gathlngs 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hamilton 

Hardy 

Harrl.son 

Harvey 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Herlong 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jones.  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Keith 

King.  N.Y. 

Kornegay 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

McClorj- 

McCIure 

McCuUoch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
MacOregor 
Mahon 
MalUlard 
Marsh 
Martin 
May 
MeskUl 
Mlnsball 


PuclnskJ 

QuUlen 

Rees 

Reid,  NT. 

Rcsnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Robison 

Rodliio 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronaii 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St.Onge 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Snyder 

StaUord 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Timney 

Udall 

V'Knik 

Vlgorlto 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whltten 

Wi:;;ams.  Miss 

Wiaiams.  Pa. 

WrKht 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


Ml7.e 

Monagan 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Myers 

Nel.spn 

OKonskl 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Qu!e 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Reld.  ni. 

Relfel 

Reineoke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

RIegle 

Roberta 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Satterfield 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stuckey 

Teat;ue.  Calif. 

Teagu«,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wl«. 

Tuck 

Vander  Jagt 


Watkn.s  Wiggins  Wylle 

Watson  Wilson,  Bob  Wyman 

White  Winn  Zion 

Wldnall  Wydler 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

McEwen 


NOT  VOTING— 74 


Adair 
A-splnall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bell 
Betts 
Blatnlk 
Brademas 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Cabell 
Carey 
CeUer 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cohelan 
Daddarlo 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dorn 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 


Felghan 

Flynt 

Goodllng 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Gurney 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hebert 

Holland 

Hull 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

McMillan 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mayne 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif, 

Mills 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Multer 

OHara,  Mich. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Purcell 

Rarlck 


Rivers 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Rumsfeld 

Sandman 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

WagRonner 

Waldle 

Whitener 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Zwach 


Mr.  DUNCAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Button].  If  he  had  been  pres- 
ent, he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  and  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Button  for,  with  Mr.  McEwen  against. 

Mr.  Plmle  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.    Rooney   of   New   York   for.   with    Mr. 
Waggonner  against. 

Mr.  Mathlas  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Hull 
against. 

Mr.     Kluczjnskl     for,     with    Mr.     Baring 
against. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  for,  with  Mr.  Cabell  against. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  for,  with  Mr.  Rarlck  against. 

Mr.  Cohelan  for,  with  Mr.  Adair  against. 

Mr.  Multer  for,  with  Mr.  Bell  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for.  with  Mr.  Zwach  against. 

Mr.  Brademas  for,  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Betts  against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Rumsfeld  against. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  for,  with  Mr.  Mayne  against. 

Mr.  Felghan  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Slack  for,  with  Mr.  Sandman  against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for,  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
against. 

Mr.  Wolff  for.  with  Mr.  Devlne  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Dickin- 
son against. 

Mr.  Whitener  for,  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah 
against. 

Mr.  Waldle  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama  against. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  for.  with  Mr.  Goodllng 
against. 

Mr.  Dorn  for,  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho 
against. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  for,  with  Mr.  Wyatt  against. 

Mr.  Asplnall  for,  with  Mr.  Gurney  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Talcott  against. 

Mr.  St  Germain  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mr. 
Kleppe  against. 

Mr.  Carey  for.  with  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Morris 
of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Mills  ^^-ith  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Rivers. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  S. 
602,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  in  order  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert],  the  majority  leader,  If 
the  gentleman  would  kindly  advise  us  as 
to  the  legislative  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma;  yes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  the  program  for 
next  week  is  as  follows; 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 

Also,  for  consideration  of  the  House 
on  Monday  are  five  suspensions,  as  fol- 
lows ; 

S.  1657,  extension  of  dairy  indemnity 
pavments  authority;  H.R.  4451,  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967;  H.R.  8338, 
creating  a  new  division  for  the  western 
district  of  Texas:  S.  828.  relating  to  the 
filling  of  vacancies  in  the  eastern  district 
of  Penn.<!ylvania:  and  S.  1465.  Federal 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Division 
of  the  Northern  District  of  Mississippi. 

Also  on  Monday,  House  Resolution 
838,  authorizing  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  conduct  certain  studies  and 
investigations. 

On  Tuesday  there  will  be  the  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  the  program  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  6418,  Partnership  for  Health 
Amendments  of  1967.  with  an  open  rule 
and  2  hours  of  debate,  and  waiving 
points  of  order;  H.R.  6430,  Mental  Re- 
tardation Amendments  of  1967,  with  an 


open  iTile  and  1  hour  of  debate;  H.R. 
6736,  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967. 
with  an  open  rule  and  2  hours  of  debate ; 
and  H.R.  10673,  amendment  of  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act,  with  an  open  rule 
and  1  hour  of  debate. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  announce- 
ment is  made  subject  to  the  usual  res- 
ervation that  conference  reports  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time  and  that  any 
further  program  may  be  announced 
later. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


ADJOLTINMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY   NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  ALBE31T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  Sun- 
day, September  17,  marks  the  180th  an- 
niversary of  the  completion  of  the  writing 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  Convention  Hall  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  document  is  still  the 
basis  of  our  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  foundation  of  our  hb- 
erty.  Under  its  provisions  this  House  is 
constituted  and  this  House  operates. 

For  4  long  months,  in  1787,  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention had  earnestly  sought  to  produce 
a  plan  of  government  whereby  they 
might  form  a  more  perfect  union  of  the 
people  of  this  Republic,  establish  justice 
in  their  midst,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and 
their  posterity.  For  such  noble  purposes 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted  and  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
Thirteen  Original  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  constitution  it  was 
short,  simple,  and  concise.  Usually  it  can 
be  printed  in  a  State  statute  book  on  only 
one-fifth  or  less  of  the  pages  that  it  takes 
to  print  a  State  constitution.  When  It 


was  written,  there  were  great  men  who 

said  that  it  was  the  greatest  document  of 
government  ever  produced  by  the  hand 
of  man  at  one  single  time,  and  that  it 
would  be  the  model  of  all  subsequent 
constitutions. 

Behind  no  other  constitution  has  there 
been  the  work  or  inspiration  which 
flowed  from  8  years  of  heroic  strug- 
gle against  tyranny  and  injustice.  At  the 
foundation  of  no  other  government  have 
there  been  leaders  like  Washington, 
Franklin.  Hamilton,  Madison.  Pinckney, 
Morris,  and  others  whose  work  in  behalf 
of  democracy  shines  upon  history's  page, 
and  makes  perpetual  the  memory  of  pa- 
triots who  stro\e  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  recorded  story 
of  the  civilization  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  can  test  the  great- 
ness of  our  Constitution,  its  flexibility  to 
serve  not  only  the  American  of  the 
18th  century  but  our  citizens  of  the  20th 
century,  by  one  of  its  clauses  alone.  The 
Constitution  provides : 

The  ^ngress  shall  have  the  power — t-o 
establish  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads. 

This  simple  statement,  written  into  the 
Constitution,  has  through  all  the  years 
formed  the  fundamental  basis  for  the 
building  of  our  present  day  vast  and 
magnificent,  farflung,  worldwide  postal 
system.  At  the  beginning  of  our  National 
Govenunent  under  the  Constitution  our 
postal  system  sened  the  needs  of  cities 
of  only  a  few  thousand  in  population, 
and  isolated  towns  and  villages.  Mail  was 
carried  by  sailing  vessels,  stagecoach,  and 
on  horseback.  Now,  the  system  serves 
many  cities  whose  populations  are  in  the 
millions,  mail  is  carried  on  fast  going 
ocean  vessels,  by  planes  in  the  air,  speedy 
railway  trains,  buses  on  the  highway;  by 
a  postal  system  not  only  serving  13  States 
but  50  States  across  a  distance  of  10,000 
miles.  All  postal  regulations,  all  statutes 
of  law  enacted  by  the  Congress  are  based 
upon  the  simple  constitutional  provision 
that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
establish  post  offices  and  post  roads. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  benefi- 
cent influences  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  our  Republic  has  grown 
and  developed  until  now  it  is  the  greatest, 
richest,  most  progressive  nation  in  all 
the  world  and  in  all  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  May  that  Constitution  be 
forever  perpetuated  insunng  as  it  does 
the  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  the 
American  people.  Let  all  of  us  this  day 
salute  it,  now  the  oldest  Constitution 
established  among  men,  and  the  finest 
and  the  best. 


THE  180TH  ANNn^ERSARY  OF  CON- 
STITUTION OF  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  majority  leader 
for  calling  attention  to  the  180th  an- 
niversary of  the  Constitution. 


STATEMENT    IN    SUPPORT    OF   THE 
DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  face  of  the  proposal  for  a  tax  in- 
crease, the  professional  liberals  in  the 
pre.^^s  and  in  Congress  are  again  making 
brave  noises  about  closing  so-called  tax 
loopholes  instead  of  facing  reality  and 
calling  for  a  reduction  in  wasteful  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  The  favorite  'Toop- 
hole"  for  attack,  hardly  a  novel  one,  is 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance.  I 
shall  be  kind  and  not  refer  to  a  display 
of  ignorance  on  their  part  but  rather  to 
a  lack  of  understanding. 

When  you  know  the  facts  about  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance,  you  are 
proud  to  defend  it.  Percentage  depletion 
allowances  were  incorporated  in  the  tax 
laws  in  1926  as  a  substitute  for  depletion 
based  on  "discovery  value."  which  was 
difficult  to  administer.  Percentage  deple- 
tion recognizes  that  natural  resources 
are  distinctive  because  they  are  physi- 
cally exhaustible.  Firms  engaced  in  ex- 
tracting oil  and  gas  and  other  minerals 
from  the  ground  are  entitled  to  a  deple- 
tion allowance  for  exhaustion  of  the  min- 
eral depwsii  m  computting  their  taxable 
income,  just  as  other  firms  are  entitled 
to  a  depreciation  allowance  for  wear  and 
tear  on  the  capital  they  use. 

Depletion  covers  "wasting"  assets.  For 
example,  with  everj-  barrel  of  oil  taken 
from  the  ground,  the  oil  producer  is 
using  up  his  capital,  and  he  can  never 
be  certain  where  and  when  he  can  find 
new  supplies. 

Under  the  percentage  method,  deple- 
tion is  computed  as  a  specific  percentage 
of  the  annual  gross  income  from  the 
property  but  cannot  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  net  income  therefrom.  The  rates 
of  the  percentage  depletion  allowance 
vary  according  to  the  nature  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  affected  minerals.  Oil  and 
gas  being  the  most  difficult  and  expensive 
to  find  and  produce  has  a  depletion  rate 
of  27.5  percent.  These  rates  have  been 
examined  repeatedly  over  the  years  by 
committees  of  Congress  and  other  official 
groups.  Instead  of  finding  them  unneces- 
sary or  exces.sive.  they  have  kept  the 
rate  for  oil  and  gas,  have  increased  rates 
for  other  minerals,  and  have  made  new 
minerals  of  strategic  or  economic  im- 
portance eligible  for  percentage  deple- 
tion. 

The  unusual  hazards  the  oil  Industry 
faces  in  exploration  are  recognized  in 
the  present  tax  structure.  The  percentage 
of  "dry  wells"  is  very  high:  only  about 
3  percent  of  the  drillings  produce  signif- 
icant returns. 

Present  tax  provisions  have  also  been 
a  positive  force  in  encouraging  other 
vital  industries  In  America,  helping  to 
spark  the  exploration  for  and  develop- 
ment of  iron,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  sulfur,  and 
many  other  minerals  important  to  the 
economy  and  to  defense. 
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without  the  depletion  allowance,  risk 
capital  for  ventures  as  chancy  as  wildcat- 
ting  would  be  almost  Impossible  to  find. 
Rising  production  costs  and  depressed 
crude  oil  prices  provide  enough  financial 
problems  for  the  oil  Industry  without 
the  added  handicap  of  laws  that  fall  to 
recognize  or  recognize  inadequately  the 
depletion  factor.  Present  exploration 
levels  are  barely  adequate  to  meet  cur- 
rent needs  and  must  be  stepped  up  If  the 
country  Is  to  meet  the  expanding  needs 
of  the  future.  The  Industry  has  been 
able  to  maintain  the  current  level  of 
exploratory  activity  only  as  a  result  of 
Improved  efficiency  and  cost  reduction 
programs  of  major  dimensions.  Any  leg- 
islation that  leads  to  increased  taxes  and 
lower  profits  will  result  in  sharply  cur- 
tailed exploration. 

If  opponents  would  look  Into  the  sub- 
ject with  an  open  mind,  they  would  find 
the  depletion  provision  Is  a  break  for  the 
general  public.  It  has  been  a  prime  fac- 
tor In  maintaining  a  low  price  on  gasoline 
and  other  products.  Tlie  final  effect  of 
a  reduction  or  elimination  of  percentage 
depletion  would  be  an  Increase  In  the 
price  paid  by  consumers. 

In  addition,  legislation  having  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  minerals  Industries 
would  have  an  Impact  throughout  the 
economy.  It  would  very  likely  mean  a 
cutback  In  capital  spending.  Expendi- 
tures for  new  plant  and  equipment  for 
petroleum  and  coal  products  are  the 
highest  m  the  manufacturing  Industry. 
Also,  some  of  the  small,  Independent 
producers  would  probably  be  wiped  out, 
It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  extractive 
industries  today  require  the  same  tax 
framework  they  have  had  In  the  past 
and  for  the  same  reasons.  The  percentage 
depletion  allowance  Is  no  "loophole."  It 
Is  an  economic  necessity.  It  has  served  to 
encourage  a  rate  of  exploration,  devel- 
opment, and  production  adequate  to  our 
national  security  and  the  requirements 
of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  be  swayed  by 
those  looking  for  a  scapegoat  for  the  tax 
Increase.  Certainly  today.  In  a  Ume  of 
war.  It  Is  Important  to  have  ample  sup- 
plies of  strategically  Important  minerals 
available.  For  the  good  of  America,  let 
us  not  tamper  with  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance. 
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CREATION     OP     SOUTHWEST     RE- 
GIONAL SERVICES  CORPORATION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
news  was  released  on  May  1,  1952,  that 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  had  submitted  a  re- 
quest to  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees  for  $13,566,000  to 
rebuild  and  activate  the  former  Clinton 
Naval  Air  Station.  On  September  21, 
1988,  the  4123d  Alrbase  Group  held  open 
house  for  the  public  of  southwestern 
Oklahoma,  and  the  sprawling  Clinton- 
Sherman   Air   Force   Base   became   the 


home  for  many  brave  ofBcers  and  men  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

The  4123d  Strategic  Wing  was  acti- 
vated at  Carswell  Air  Force  Base.  Tex., 
In  December  1957.  and  moved  as  an  Inte- 
gral unit  to  Clinton-Sherman  In  March 
1959.  On  February  1.  1963,  the  unit  was 
redesignated  the  70th  Bombardment 
Wing,  Heavy,  with  no  change  In  mission. 
Today,  the  ba.se  has  KC-135  Stratotank- 
ers,  Boeing  B-52  Stratofortresses.  and 
the  AGM  28-B  "Hound  Dog"  missiles  for 
the  use  of  this  mighty  force. 

In  December  1965.  Secretan--  McNa- 
mara  reported  that  this  fine  ba.se  would 
be  deactivated  by  July  1,  1970.  This  an- 
nouncement was  part  of  a  mass  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  move  to  close,  consoli- 
date, or  reduce  substantially  149  military 
bases  In  the  United  States. 

At  the  time  of  this  announcement,  the 
facilities  at  Clinton-Sherman  Air  Force 
Base  constituted  the  following  assets  to 
the  United  States:  An  investment  of  over 
$50  million  in  real  estate;  over  560 
buildings  suitable  for  industrial,  educa- 
tional, or  commercial  use;  over  21-2  miles 
of  runway,  plus  parking  aprons  and  taxi- 
ways;  over  37  miles  of  surfaced  high- 
ways; 900  housing  units  in  superb  condi- 
tion; and  a  modem  "city."  built  up 
chiefly  since  1960.  which  was  landscaped, 
well  engineered,  containing  a  water  sys- 
tem, and  self-contained  sewage  systems. 
Throughout  the  period  of  time  since 
the  Department  of  Defense  announced 
the  closing  of  Clinton-Sherman  base. 
local  area  leaders  have  worked  long 
and  haid  In  a  cooperative  and  united 
effort  to  find  a  suitable  replacement  for 
the  military  use  of  the  base.  I  must  say 
as  well,  that  Mr.  Donald  Bradford,  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  done 
wonders  in  this  area,  and  has  brought 
both  Department  of  Defense  and  other 
Washington  officials  to  the  area  to  assist 
In  formulating  and  executing  plans  for 
future  action. 

The  measure  which  I  am  Introducing 
today.  In  part  I  believe,  will  solve  the 
tremendous  problems  resulting  in  south- 
west Oklahoma  because  of  the  loss  of  the 
fine  Air  Force  units  stationed  there.  This 
measure  would  create  a  corporation, 
known  as  the  Southwestern  Regional 
Services  Corporation.  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  the  Southwest  Regional  Services  Act 
to  provide  a  central  location  for  various 
training  centers  and  programs  which 
would  enhance  the  social,  cultural,  and 
eaonomic  well-being  of  all  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  In  particular, 
the  people  of  the  Southwest  region  of  the 
United  States. 

This  act  provides  that  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
Clinton-Sherman  Air  Force  Base  Is  no 
longer  needed  for  military  purposes,  he 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  transfer  to 
the  corporation  all  right,  title,  and  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States  to  the  property 
of  the  Air  Force  Base. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  act,  the  Cor- 
poration Is  directed  to  establish  at  the 
site  of  the  base,  using  already  existing 
facilities,  the  following  training  centers 
and  programs: 

A  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing center,  particularly  emphasizing 
training  which  Is  not  financially  feasible 
at  a  local  level.  Including  training  for 


pilots,     mechanics,     practical     nurses, 
medical  technicians  and  related  fields; 
an  Industry  training  and  Job  center  for 
employable    individuals,    including    In- 
dians; a  center  for  training  workers  in 
relevant  automatic  data  processing  tech- 
niques;   a   senior  citizen   rehabilitation 
and  training  center;   a  residential  vo- 
cational-technical institution  at  the  sec- 
ondary and  postsecondary  level;  a  cen- 
ter for  training  adults  to  be  teaching 
aides;    a    center    for    training    medical 
teams  in   giving  rural   and  emergency 
helicopter    and    aircraft-type    medical 
services;  an  experimental  center  for  edu- 
cational research  for  the  handicapped, 
luiderprivileged.    and   economically   de- 
prived;   an    educational    television    in- 
structional   center;    a    family    training 
center  for  Indians;  a  law  enforcement 
and  crime  prevention  institute;  a  family 
rehabilitation  and  retraining  center  for 
alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts;   a  De- 
partment of  Transportation  safety  re- 
search testing,  development  and  stand- 
ards center;  and  air  and  water  research 
and  testing  faculty;  a  supersonic  trans- 
port and  Instrumented  sonic  boom  test 
range;    a  Jet  aircraft  noise  abatement 
test,   research   and  standards   develop- 
ment center,  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Department   of   Transportation,   NASA, 
National   Science   Foundation,   Depart- 
ment   of   Defense,    and    the    aerospace 
Industry;  a  supersonic  transport  train- 
ing center;  and  an  Industrial  complex 
in  which  private  industry  will  be  en- 
couraged to  locate  not  only  to  provide 
emplojTnent  for  persons  In  southwestern 
Oklahoma,   but   also   to   supply   needed 
goods  and  services 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  to  In- 
troduce this  measure.  I  feel  that  the 
massive  complex  at  Clinton -Sherman 
Air  Force  Base  is  Ideal  for  this  kind  of 
approach.  The  leaders  In  this  area  are 
working  hard  toward  1970.  and  I  believe 
that  It  behooves  the  Congress  to  do  the 
same. 

SHOULD  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BE 
EXEMPT  FROM  A  GAO  AUDIT? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
opened  hearings  on  H.R.  12754.  a  bill  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  bank 
supervisory  agencies  to  set  flexible  ceil- 
ings on  interest  rates  that  may  be  paid 
on  savings. 

An  important  new  section  of  the  bill 
provides  that  the  GAO  shall  audit  the 
Federal  Reserve  System 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  should  anyone  op- 
pose an  audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office? 

I  have  asked  this  question  repeatedly 
and  I  ask  It  again  today.  Before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  hear- 
ing Is  completed,  I  hope  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  will  see  fit  to  give  a  defi- 
nite answer  without  hedging  and  wlth- 
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nnt  filUne  the  record  with  lis  ands.  and     nothing  to  hide  then  it  should  find  a     Robertson,  said  he  would  not  want  the 
out  filling  the  recora  witn  us,  aim:,,  a  ^^  ^^^^  beneficial  in  protecting  its  in-     Congress  to  doubt  the  integrity  and  the 

sincerity  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 


buts.  It  is  a  simple  question  and  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
the  Congress  deserve  to  know  the  true 
reasons  for  the  Federal  Reserve's  opposi- 
tion to  an  audit. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  ex- 
treme difficulty  coming  up  with  even  the 
most  remote  reason  for  exempting  the 
Federal  Resen-e  System  from  an  audit 
by  the  GAO.  I  am  very  curious  as  to  how 
a  Member  cf  Congress  writes  a  constitu- 
ent explaining  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  is  exempt  from  scrutiny  by  the 
GAO. 

Every  major  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  audited  in  some  manner 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  There 
are  a  few  exceptions — such  as  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  the  Soldiers' 
Home — both  of  which  were  originally 
set  up  by  private  funds.  I  trust  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  does  not  put  itself  in 
the  same  categorj-  with  the  Smithsonian 
or  the  Old  Soldiers'  Home 

Actually,  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
should  be  the  first,  not  the  last,  agency 
to  be  audited.  The  sheer  magnitude  of 
its  functions  and  the  fantastic  volume 
of  monetary  transactions  handled  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  clearly  dictate 
the  need  for  outside  and  independent 
audits. 

No  Member  would  claim  that  the 
U  S.  Treasury  should  be  exempt  from  the 
GAO  audit.  Yet,  the  U.S.  Treasury  han- 
dled onlv  $272,297  million  worth  of  trans- 
actions In  the  last  fiscal  year.  These 
transactions  were  subjected  to  GAO 
audit. 

Yet.  the  Federal  Reserve  System — 
which  went  completely  unaudited— was 
Involved  in  transactions  totaling  more 
than  $3  trillion  in  the  same  fiscal  year- 
over  10  times  the  amount  handled  by 
the  Treasury. 

It  is  absurd  to  demand  an  audit  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  and  not  to  require  one 
of  the  Federal  Re.sen-e  System  which 
handles  10  times  the  business. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  Government 
agencv  that  has  been  ha-med.  hampered, 
or  slowed  by  submitting  itself  to  an  audit 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  The 
GAO  audit  protects  the  public  interest 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  integrity  of 
the  agency  being  audited.  The  GAO 
audit  is  a  valuable  tool  for  the  Congress 
in  considering  legislative  proposals  and 
in  performing  Its  role  as  a  watchdog  over 
the  public  interest  I  quote  from  the 
Comptroller  General's  1966  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Congress: 

The  Information  cxintalned  In  our  reports 
Is  Intended  to  give  the  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  agencv  heads,  an  objective  appraisal  of 
phases  of  the  operations  of  the  agency  or 
activity  covered  which  appear  to  need  con- 
gressional or  management  attention  with  a 
view  toward  Improvement.  By  this  means,  we 
endeavor  to  aid  the  legislative  committees 
and  staffs  In  carrying  out  their  oversight 
responsibilities  over  the  operation  of  the 
agencies  and  to  assist  the  Appropriations 
Committees  considering  agency  budget  re- 
quests. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  this  tjT>e  of 
Information — which  can  be  obtained 
only  through  the  GAO  audit — should 
not  be  made  available  to  the  Congress 
concerning  the  Federal  Reserve  System'' 

If  the   Federal  Reser\'e   System   has 


tegritv.  I  have,  through  the  years,  ques  . 

tioned  strenuouslv  many  expenditures  of  I  am  sure  Governor  Robertson  is  sincere 

pubUc    funds   by"  the   Federal   Reserve  in  his  desire  and  I  suggest  to  him  and 

System    I  am  extremely  critical  of  the  the  other  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 

Federal  Reserve  Svstem's  consistent  and  serve  Board  that  the  best  way  to  assure 


massive  payment  of  dues  to  the  Amer 
ican  Bankers  Association  and  to  the 
State  and  local  banking  associations. 
The  Federal  Reserve's  own  figures  in- 
dicate that  It  paid  more  than  $94,000  to 
such  associatioixs  in  1966. 

This  figure  is  noted  only  to  illustrate 
that  there  Is  much  fertile  ground  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  for  a  team  of  auditors. 
And  of  course,  if  my  charges  about  waste 
in  the  Federal  Rescne  System  are  false, 
then  an  audit  by  the  GAO  will  clear  the 
agency.  I  am  quite  willing  to  rest  my  case 


the  Integrity  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  is  to  oi>en  its  books  to  public  In- 
spection. If  there  i^nothuig  to  hide,  then 
there  is  absolutef>'  no  reason  to  oppose 
an  audit  by  the  GAO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  I  mentioned  the 
fantastic  sums  of  money  which  are 
handled  through  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  each  year.  I  place  in  the  Record 
alist  of  those  transactions  conducted  in 
1966,  totaling  $3,245  billion. 
Federal  Reserve  System  traTisactions,  1966 
(In  bUUons] 


Collection  Items  handled— year  1966. 

Transfers  of  funds — year  1966 

Purchases,  sales  and  redemptions  of 
Government  securities  by  Federal 
Reserve  System  (OMC) — year  1966- 

U.S.  Treasury  tax  and  loan  account — 
year  1966: 

Receipts    

Disbursements    

Foreign  currency  transactions  of  the 
Federal  Reserve — year  1966 

Foreign  currency  swap  agreements — 
year    1967 


19 
6 


48 


76 
76 


Total  transactions 2.293 

Total  Federal  Treasury  receipts 

from  the  public — year  1966.         134 


on  the  independent  findings  of  a  GAO     checks  handled— vear  1966 $2,059 

audit.  I  hope  Mr.  Martin  would  be  will- 
ing to  do  likewise. 

During  the  hearing  on  H.R.  12754,  I 
hope  that  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  will  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  including  a  provision  for  a  GAO 
audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  such  a  provision  will  have 
ready  acceptance  once  it  reaches  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Earlier  this  year,  on  May  16,  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  discussed  this  same  problem. 
At  that  time,  the  distinguished  and 
highly  respected  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Wilbcr  Mills, 
agreed  on  the  need  for  an  audit  such  as 
we  are  considering  here  today. 

I  quote  from  page  162  of  the  hearings 
on  the  public  debt  ceiling,  dated  May  15 
and  16,  1967: 

The  Ch.mrman  (Mr.  Mills).  Mr.  Patman,  It 
is  possible  I  think  for  Congress  to  amend 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Federal  Reserve's  use  of  these  funds  to  be 
reviewed  by  the   General  Accounting  Office 

Mr.  Patman.  Tliat  is  right.  Sure  it  would. 
That  would  be  wonderful.  That  is  in  a  bill 
I  have  now  we  are  trjing  to  get  through. 
Would  vou  favor  it.  Mr.  Chairman? 

T"ne  Chapman.  Oh,  yes.  I  want  to  do  any- 
thing I  can  to  help  you  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

In  his  testimony  today,  the  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserv^e  Board.  J.  L. 


Assets  of  commercial  and  mutual 
savings  banks  at  Federal  Reserve 
member  banks — Dec.  31.  1966 

Nonmember  banks 


669 
149 


Total- 


818 


Overall  total.-. 3.245 

Source:  From  official  Federal  Government 
publications. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  referred  to  the 
S94.000  which  the  Federal  Resen-e  Sys- 
tem paid  in  dues  to  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  and  other  banking  asso- 
ciations in  1966.  To  document  my 
charges.  I  place  in  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary of  these  membership  dues  cover- 
ing "the  years  1961  through  1966: 


SUMMARY  OF  MEMBERSHIP  DUES  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  PAID  TO  BANKING  ORGANIZATIONS  BY  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BANiS  AND  BRANCHES  JAN.  1,  1961.  THROUGH  DEC    31,  1966 


Year 


Banking  organization 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


American  Bankers  Association - u.'      ^'^'^'^ 

American  Institute  ot  Banking,  including  local  chapters  (ttie 

educational  section  ot  the  American  Bankers  Association).. 
State  tiankers  associations  (all  States  except  Delaware,  Hawaii. 

and  Mississippi) y     -  ^0.734 

Local  bankers  associations,  clubs,  groups,  and  conlerences... 

Independent  Bankers  Association -,.— 

Association  of  Agricultural  Bankers ..-•- 

National  Association  ot  Bank  Women,  including  local  groups.. 

Association  ol  Chicago  Bank  Women 

Hou'ton  Bank  Women's  Club 

NABAC,  the  Association  for  Bank  Audit,  Control  and  Operation, 

including  local  chapters  and  conferences..- 

Ch'capo  Bank  Auditors  Conference - 

Robert  Morris  Asscclates.  including  local  chapters  (association 

of  commercial  bank  credit  men  and  loan  officers) 

Bank  Credit  Associates  of  New  York  (association  of  credit  men 

representing  about  60  banks  in  the  New  York  area). 

Bank  Public  Relations  and  Marketing  Association  (formerly 

Financial  Public  Relations  Association)  - 

San   Francisco  Clearing  House  Association  (for  expense  of 

1961    American   Bankers  Association  Convention  in  San 

Francisco) 


42,262 


490 
50 
10 

191 

20 

5 

9,585 
25 

4,409 

14 

400 


117,892 

44.189 

21,159 
670 
125 

10 
191 

20 


}18,246 

43,148 

21,997 

655 

75 

183 

20 


SI  8, 246 

42,  083 

21,208 
665 

5 

203 

20 


$18,246 

42,566 

21,792 

605 

75 

5 

200 

20 


}18,24« 

41,121 

22.227 

430 

75 

15 

.226 

20 


5.371 


5.383         6,510         6,451 


6,480 


4,401 
12 
300 

200 


4.865 
12 

300 


4,879 

12 

200 


4,891 

12 

200 


4.870 

12 

2M 


Total.  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  (including  branches).. 


91.908       94.540       94.884       94.031       95.063         94.006 


Source;  From  official  records  of  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  Federal  Reserve  banks 
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without  the  depletion  allowance,  risk 
capital  for  ventures  as  chancy  as  T»,ildcat- 
tmg  would  be  almost  Impossible  to  And. 

Rising  production  costs  and  depressed 
crude  oil  prices  provide  enough  financial 
problems  for  the  oil  Industry  without 
the  added  handicap  of  laws  that  fall  to 
recognize  or  recognize  inadequately  the 
depletion  factor.  Present  exploration 
levels  are  barely  adequate  to  meet  cur- 
rent needs  and  must  be  stepped  up  if  the 
country  Is  to  meet  the  expanding  needs 
of  the  future.  The  Industry  has  been 
able  to  maintain  the  current  level  of 
exploratory  activity  only  as  a  result  of 
Improved  efficiency  and  cost  reduction 
programs  of  major  dimensions.  Any  leg- 
islation that  leads  to  Increased  taxes  and 
lower  profits  will  result  In  sharply  cur- 
tailed exploration. 

If  opponents  would  look  Into  the  sub- 
ject with  an  open  mind,  they  would  find 
the  depletion  provision  Is  a  break  for  the 
general  public.  It  has  been  a  prime  fac- 
tor In  maintaining  a  low  price  on  gasoline 
and  other  products.  The  final  effect  of 
a  reduction  or  elimination  of  percentage 
depletion  would  be  an  Increase  in  the 
price  paid  by  consumers. 

In  addition,  legislation  having  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  minerals  Industries 
would  have  an  Impact  throughout  the 
economy.  It  would  very  likely  mean  a 
cutback  In  capital  spending.  Expendi- 
tures for  new  plant  and  equipment  for 
petroleum  and  coal  products  are  the 
highest  in  the  manufacturing  Industry. 
Also,  some  of  the  small,  independent 
producers  would  probably  be  wiped  out. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  extractive 
Industries  today  require  the  same  tax 
framework  they  have  had  In  the  past 
and  for  the  same  reasons.  The  percentage 
depletion  allowance  is  no  "loophole."  It 
Is  an  economic  necessity.  It  has  served  to 
encourage  a  rate  of  exploration,  devel- 
opment, and  production  adequate  to  our 
national  security  and  the  requirements 
of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  be  swayed  by 
those  looking  for  a  scapegoat  for  the  tax 
increase.  Certainly  today,  in  a  time  of 
war,  It  Is  Important  to  have  ample  sup- 
plies of  strategically  important  minerals 
avaUable.  For  the  good  of  America,  let 
us  not  tamper  with  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance. 


CREATION     OP     SOUTHWEST     RE 
OIONAL   SERVICES   CORPORATION 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr  Speaker, 
news  was  released  on  May  1,  1952,  that 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  had  submitted  a  re- 
quest to  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees  for  $13,566,000  to 
rebuild  and  activate  the  former  Clinton 
Naval  Air  Station.  On  September  21, 
1958.  the  4123d  Alrbase  Group  held  open 
house  for  the  public  of  southwestern 
Oklahoma,  and  the  sprawling  Clinton- 
Sherman  Air  Force  Base  became   the 


home  for  many  brave  officers  and  men  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

The  4123d  Strategic  Wing  was  acti- 
vated at  Carswell  Air  Force  Base.  Tex., 
In  E)ecember  1957,  and  moved  as  an  Inte- 
gral unit  to  Clinton-Sherman  In  March 
1959.  On  February  1,  1963,  the  unit  was 
redesignated  the  70th  Bombardment 
Wing,  Heavy,  with  no  change  In  mission. 
Today,  the  base  has  KC-135  Stratotank- 
ers,  Boeing  B-52  Stratofortresses,  and 
the  AGM  28-B  "Hound  Dog"  missiles  for 
the  use  of  this  mighty  force. 

In  December  1965.  Secretary'  McNa- 
mara  reported  that  this  fine  base  would 
be  deactivated  by  July  1,  1970.  This  an- 
nouncement was  part  of  a  mass  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  move  to  close,  consoli- 
date, or  reduce  substantially  149  military 
bases  In  the  United  States. 

At  the  time  of  this  aimouncement,  the 
facilities  at  Clinton-Sherman  Air  Force 
Base  constituted  the  following  assets  to 
the  United  States:  An  Investment  of  over 
$50  million  in  real  estate;  over  560 
buildings  suitable  for  Industrial,  educa- 
tional, or  commerclEd  use;  over  2^-2  miles 
of  runway,  plus  parking  aprons  and  taxi- 
ways;  over  37  miles  of  surfaced  high- 
ways; 900  housing  units  In  superb  condi- 
tion; and  a  modem  "city."  built  up 
chiefly  since  1960.  which  was  landscaped, 
Xwell  engineered,  containing  a  water  sys- 
tem, and  self-contained  sewage  systems. 

Throughout  the  period  of  time  since 
the  Department  of  Defense  announced 
the  closing  of  Clinton-Sherman  base. 
local  area  leaders  have  worked  long 
and  hard  In  a  cooperative  and  united 
effort  to  find  a  suitable  replacement  for 
the  military  use  of  the  base.  I  must  say 
as  well,  that  Mr.  Donald  Bradford,  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  done 
wonders  In  this  area,  and  has  brought 
both  Department  of  Defense  and  other 
Washington  officials  to  the  area  to  assist 
in  formulating  and  executing  plans  for 
future  action. 

The  measure  which  I  am  introducing 
today,  hi  part  I  believe,  will  solve  the 
tremendous  problems  resulting  in  south- 
west Oklahoma  because  of  the  loss  of  the 
fine  Air  Force  units  stationed  there.  This 
measure  would  create  a  corporation, 
known  as  the  Southwestern  Regional 
Services  Corporation.  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  the  Southwest  Regional  Services  Act 
to  provide  a  central  location  for  various 
training  centers  and  programs  which 
would  enhance  the  social,  cultural,  and 
economic  well-being  of  all  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  In  particular, 
the  people  of  the  Southwest  region  of  the 
United  States. 

This  act  provides  that  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
Clinton-Sherman  Air  Force  Base  Is  no 
longer  needed  for  military  purposes,  he 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  transfer  to 
the  corporation  all  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  to  the  property 
of  the  Air  Force  Base. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  act,  the  Cor- 
poration Is  directed  to  establish  at  the 
site  of  the  base,  using  already  existing 
facilities,  the  following  training  centers 
and  programs : 

A  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing center,  particularly  emphasizing 
training  which  is  not  financially  feasible 
at  a  local  level,  Including  training  for 


pilots,  mechanics,  practical  nurses, 
medical  technicians  and  related  fields; 
an  industry  training  and  Job  center  for 
employable  individuals.  Including  In- 
dians; a  center  for  training  workers  in 
relevant  automatic  data  processing  tech- 
niques; a  senior  citizen  rehabilitation 
and  training  center;  a  residential  vo- 
cational-technical Institution  at  the  sec- 
ondary and  postsecondary  level;  a  cen- 
ter for  training  adults  to  be  teaching 
aides;  a  center  for  training  medical 
teams  In  giving  rural  and  emergency 
helicopter  and  aircraft-type  medical 
services;  an  experimental  center  for  edu- 
cational research  for  the  handicapped, 
underprivileged,  and  economically  de- 
prived; an  educational  television  In- 
structional center;  a  family  training 
center  for  Indians;  a  law  enforcement 
and  crime  prevention  institute;  a  family 
rehabilitation  and  retraining  center  for 
alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts;  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation  safety  re- 
search testing,  development  and  stand- 
ards center;  and  air  and  water  research 
and  testing  facility;  a  supersonic  trans- 
port and  Instnmiented  sonic  boom  test 
range;  a  jet  aircraft  noise  abatement 
test,  research  and  standards  develop- 
ment center,  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  NASA, 
National  Science  Foundation,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  aerospace 
Industry;  a  supersonic  transport  train- 
ing center:  and  an  Industrial  complex 
in  which  private  industry  will  be  en- 
couraged to  locate  not  only  to  provide 
employment  for  persons  In  southwestern 
Oklahoma,  but  also  to  supply  needed 
goods  and  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  to  In- 
troduce this  measure.  I  feel  that  the 
massive  complex  at  Clinton-Sherman 
Air  Force  Base  is  Ideal  for  this  kind  of 
approach.  The  leaders  in  this  area  are 
working  hard  toward  1970,  and  I  believe 
that  it  behooves  the  Congress  to  do  the 
same. 

SHOULD  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BE 
EXEMPT  FROM  A  GAO  ALTDIT? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  w&s  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
opened  hearings  on  H.R.  12754,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  bank 
supervisory  agencies  to  set  flexible  ceil- 
ings on  Interest  rates  that  may  be  paid 
on  savings. 

An  Important  new  section  of  the  bill 
provides  that  the  GAO  shall  audit  the 
Federal  Reserve  System 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  should  anyone  op- 
pose an  audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office? 

I  have  asked  this  question  repeatedly 
and  I  ask  it  again  today.  Before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  hear- 
ing is  completed,  I  hope  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  will  see  fit  to  give  a  defi- 
nite answer  without  hedging  and  wlth- 
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out  filling  the  record  with  ifs,  ands,  and 
buts.  It  is  a  simple  question  and  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
the  Congress  deserve  to  know  the  true 
reasons  for  the  Federal  Reser\'e's  opposi- 
tion to  an  audit. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  ex- 
treme difficulty  coming  up  with  even  the 
most  remote  reason  for  exempting  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  from  an  audit 
by  the  GAO.  I  am  very  curious  as  to  how 
aMember  of  Congress  writes  a  constitu- 
ent explaining  that  the  Federal  Reserv'e 
System  is  exempt  from  scrutiny  by  the 
GA.O. 

E\'ery  major  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  audited  in  some  manner 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  There 
are  a  few  exceptions — such  as  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  the  Soldiers' 
Home — both  of  which  were  originally 
set  up  by  private  funds.  I  trust  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  does  not  put  itself  in 
the  same  categorj-  with  the  Smithsonian 
or  the  Old  Soldiers'  Home. 

Actually,  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
should  be  the  first,  not  the  last,  agency 
to  be  audited.  The  sheer  magnitude  of 
its  functions  and  the  fantastic  volume 
of  monetary  transactions  handled  by  the 
Federal  Re.-^erve  System  clearly  dictate 
the  need  for  outside  and  independent 
audits. 

No  Member  would  claim  that  the 
U  S  Treasurv  should  be  exempt  from  the 
GAO  audit.  Yet.  the  U.S.  Treasury  han- 
dled onlv  $272,297  million  worth  of  trans- 
actions 'in  the  last  fiscal  year.  These 
transactions  were  subjected  to  GAO 
audit. 

Yet,  the  Federal  Reserve  System — 
which  went  completely  unaudited— was 
Involved  in  transactions  totaling  more 
than  $3  trillion  in  the  same  fiscal  year — 
over  10  times  the  amount  handled  by 
the  Treasury. 

It  is  absurd  to  demand  an  audit  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  and  not  to  require  one 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  which 
handles  10  times  the  bu.siness. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  Government 
agency  that  has  been  ha'-med,  hampered, 
or  slowed  by  submitting  Itself  to  an  audit 
by  the  General  Accoimting  Office.  The 
GAO  audit  protects  the  public  Interest 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  integrity  of 
the  agency  being  audited.  The  GAO 
audit  is  a  valuable  tool  for  the  Congress 
in  considering  legislative  proposals  and 
in  performing  its  role  as  a  watchdog  over 
the  public  interest.  I  quote  from  the 
Comptroller  General's  1966  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Congress: 

The  information  contained  In  our  reports 
Is  Intended  to  give  the  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  agencv  heads,  an  objective  appraisal  of 
phases  of  the  operations  of  the  agency  or 
activity  covered  which  appear  to  need  con- 
gressional or  management  attention  with  a 
view  toward  Improvement.  By  this  means,  we 
endeavor  to  aid  the  legislative  committees 
and  staffs  in  carrying  out  their  oversight 
responsibilities  over  the  operation  of  the 
agencies  and  to  assist  the  Appropriations 
Committees  considering  agency  budget  re- 
quests. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  this  typ^  of 
information— which  can  be  obtained 
only  through  the  GAO  audit — should 
not  be  made  available  to  the  Congress 
concerning  the  Federal  Reserve  System? 
If  the   Federal  Reserve  System   has 
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nothing  to  hide  then  It  should  find  a 
GAO  audit  beneficial  in  protecting  its  In- 
tegrity. I  have,  through  the  years,  ques- 
tioned strenuously  many  expenditures  of 
public  funds  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  I  am  extremely  critical  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System's  consistent  and 
massive  payment  of  dues  to  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  and  to  the 
State  and  local  banking  associations. 
The  Federal  Reserve's  own  figures  in- 
dicate that  It  paid  more  than  $94,000  to 
such  associations  in  1966, 

This  figure  is  noted  only  to  illustrate 
that  there  is  much  fertile  groimd  In  the 
Federal  Reserve  for  a  team  of  auditors. 
And  of  course,  if  my  charges  about  waste 
in  the  Federal  Resei-ve  System  are  false, 
then  an  audit  by  the  GAO  will  clear  the 
agency.  I  am  quite  willing  to  rest  my  case 
on  the  independent  findings  of  a  GAO 
audit.  I  hope  Mr.  Martin  would  be  will- 
ing to  do  likewise. 

During  the  hearing  on  H.R.  12754.  I 
hope  that  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  will  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  including  a  provision  lor  a  GAO 
audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  such  a  provision  will  have 
ready  acceptance  once  it  reaches  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Earlier  this  year,  on  May  16,  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  discussed  this  same  problem. 
At  that  time,  the  distinguished  and 
highly  respected  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committ-ee.  Wilbur  Mills, 
agreed  on  the  need  for  an  audit  such  as 
we  are  considering  here  today. 

I  quote  from  page  162  of  the  hearings 
on  the  public  debt  ceiling,  dated  May  15 
and  16,  1967: 

The  CHAIRM.^N  (Mr.  Mills).  Mr.  Patman.  it 
Is  possible  I  think  for  Congress  to  amend 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Federal  Reserve's  use  of  these  funds  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Mr.  Patman.  Tliat  is  right.  Sure  It  would. 
That  would  be  wonderful.  That  is  In  a  bill 
I  have  now  we  are  trjing  to  get  through. 
Would  you  favor  It.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Tiie  Chairman.  Oh,  yes,  I  want  to  do  any- 
thing I  can  to  help  you  preserve  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

In  his  testimony  today,  the  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reser\'e  Board,  J.  L. 


Robertson,  said  lie  would  not  want  the 
Congress  to  doubt  the  integrity  and  the 
sincerity  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
I  am  sure  Governor  Robertson  is  sincere 
in  his  desire  and  I  suggest  to  him  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  that  the  best  way  to  assure 
the  integrity  of  the  Federal  R,eserve 
System  is  to  open  its  books  to  public  In- 
spection. If  there  is  nothing  to  hide,  then 
there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  oppose 
an  audit  by  the  GAO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  I  mentioned  the 
fantastic  sums  of  money  which  are 
handled  through  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  each  year.  I  place  in  the  Record 
a  list  of  those  transactions  conducted  in 
1966,  totaling  $3,245  billion. 
Federal  Reserve  System  transactions,  1966 
[In  blillonsl 

Checks  handled — year   1966- ---  $2, 

Collection  items  handled— year  1966. 

Transfers  of  funds — year  1966 

Purchases,  sales,  and  redemptions  of 

Government   securities  by   Federal 

Reserve  System  (OMC) — year  1966. 
U.S.  Treasury  tax  and  loan  account — 
year   1966: 

Receipts    

Disbursements    

Foreign  currency  transactions  of  the 

Federal  Reserve — year  1966 

Foreign  currency  swap  agreements — 

year    1967 


059 

19 

6 


48 


76 

75 


Total  transactions 2.293 

Total  Federal  Treasury  receipts 

from  the  public — year  1966.         134 


Assets  of  commercial  and  mutual 
savings  banks  at  Federal  Reserve 
member  banks — Dec.  31,  1966 

Nonmember  banks 


669 
149 


Total. 


818 


Overall  total --     3.245 

Source:  From  official  Federal  Government 
publications. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  referred  to  the 
594,000  which  the  Federal  Resene  Sys- 
tem paid  in  dues  to  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  and  other  banking  asso- 
ciations in  1966.  To  document  my 
charges.  I  place  In  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary of  these  membership  dues  cover- 
ing the  years  1961  through  1966: 


SUMMARY  OF  MEMBERSHIP  DUES  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  PAID  TO  BANKING  ORGANIZATIONS  BY  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 

BANKS  AND  BRANCHES  JAN.  1,  1961,  THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1966 


Year 


Banking  organization 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


American  Bankers  Association :  -  .  ■     -ij "      *'  3, 713 

American  Institute  of  Banking,  including  local  chapters  (the 

educational  section  of  ttie  American  Bankers  Association). .        «Z,  mi 
State  bankers  associations  (all  States  except  Delaware,  Hawaii. 

and  Mississippi) ^-     - Z"-™ 

Local  bankers  associations,  clubs,  groups,  and  conferences... 

Independent  Bankers  Association 

Association  of  Agricultural  Bankers 

National  Association  ol  Bank  Women,  including  local  groups- 
Association  of  Chicago  Bank  Women 

Houston  Bank  Women's  Club -.--- 

NABAC,  the  Association  for  Bank  Audit,  Control  and  Operation, 

including  local  chapters  and  conferences 

Chicafo  Bank  Auditors  Conference ----- 

Robert  Morns  Associates,  including  local  chapters  (association 

ol  commercial  bank  credit  men  and  loan  officers) 

Bank  Credit  Associates  of  New  York  (association  of  credit  men 

representing  about  60  banks  in  the  New  York  area) . 

Bank  Public  Relations  and  Marketing  Association  (formerly 

Financial  Public  Relations  Association) 

San   Francisco  Clearing  House  Association  (for  expense  of 

1961    American  Bankers  Association  Convention  in  San 

Francisco) 


490 
50 
10 

191 

20 

5 


25 

4,409 

14 

400 


J17,892 

{18.246 

{18,246 

$18,246 

$18,246 

44.189 

43.148 

42. 083 

42,566 

41,121 

21,159 
670 
125 

10 
191 

20 

21.997 

655 

75 

183 
20 

21,208 
665 

'5 

203 
20 

21.792 

605 

75 

5 

200 

20 

22,227 

430 

75 

15 

.226 

20 

5,371 

5,383 

6,510 

6,451 

6.480 

4.401 

4.865 

4,879 

4,891 

4.870 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

300 

300 

200 

200 

284 

200 



Total,12Feder3lReservebanks(includingbranches)-.       91,908       94.540       94.884       94.031       95.063         94.006 
Source;  From  official  records  ol  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
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A  PtmLIC-INTEREST  PROGRAM  BY 
THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
RETAIL  DRUGGISTS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dnag- 
glsts  are  a  very  special  type  of  business- 
man. They  must  make  a  profit  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  in  our  free  enterprise 
society,  and  they  frequently  carry  nu- 
merous items  not  directly  connected  with 
the  business  of  purveying  drugs,  but  they 
are  also  highly  trained  and  skilled  pro- 
fessional pharmacists,  and  in  this  de- 
partment their  one  overriding  considera- 
tion is  service  to  the  community.  If  I 
were  to  be  asked  what  small  business  do 
you  think  is  most  typically  American, 
combining  the  strong  independence  of 
the  Individual  with  a  highly  developed 
sense  of  customer  responsibility,  I  would 
unhesitatingly  name  your  neighborhood 
druggist. 

It,  therefore,  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  present  to  this  House  the  following 
description  of  an  important  new  public 
service  program  initiated  by  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists  in  behalf 
of  40.000  retail  pharmacists  throughout 
the  country. 

A  massive  educational  program  de- 
signed in  part  to  alert  young  people  to 
the  perils  of  drug  abuse,  with  equal  em- 
phasis on  the  intelligent  use  of  modern 
drugs  and  pharmaceuticals,  was  an- 
nounced today  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Druggists  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol. 

In  a  joint  statement.  Wlllard  B.  Sim- 
mons, executive  secretary  of  the  NARD, 
and  John  Flnlator,  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau, said  the  educational  NARD  pro- 
gram will  be  conducted  at  the  grassroots 
level  with  pharmacists  In  every  com- 
munity serving  as  educators  and  drug- 
stores acting  as  educational  distribution 
centers. 

We  feel  that,  aa  the  national  organization 
representing  the  community  pharmacists  of 
the  country,  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tall  Druggists  has  the  capacity  and  the  spirit 
to  assume  leadership  In  combating  drug 
abuse  through  Its  influence  on  the  com- 
munity ph.irmaclsts. 

Flnlator  said,  in  explaining  the  strate- 
gy- of  the  program : 

Certainly  NARD  pharmacist  members  own- 
ing more  than  40,000  retail  pharmacies  have 
the  talent,  the  means,  and  the  community 
status  to  undertake  the  job  of  advising  per- 
sons of  all  ages  on  drug  abuse  and  misuse 
as  well  as  developing  a  healthy  respect  for 
the  value  which  can  be  derived  from  drugs. 

Simmons  explained  that  educational 
materials  for  use  by  druggists  and  other 
community  leaders  were  being  prepared 
by  his  staff  and  NARD's  public  relations 
agency,  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  In- 
cluded will  be  a  speaker's  kit  which  phar- 
macists can  utilize  in  arrangmg  and  de- 
veloping talks  before  youth,  school,  civic, 
and  service  groups,  a  basic  Informational 
reference  kit  which  would  help  pharma- 


cists tell  the  drug  abuse  story  through  a 
variety  of  public  relations  advertising 
and  promotional  techniques,  and  bro- 
chures which  will  be  distributed  by  drug- 
gists at  the  community  level. 

Members  of  the  NARD  will  be  kept  in- 
formed of  all  developments  of  the  pro- 
gram through  articles  in  the  NARD 
Journal,  a  semi-monthly  publication 
which  is  published  by  the  NARD  on  the 
first  and  third  Monday  of  each  month. 

The  association  will  cooperate  with  the 
bureau  in  the  furnishing  of  materials 
and  training  information  to  State  and 
local  pharmaceutical  associations  and 
participating  pharmacists  which  will 
help  them  conduct  programs  to  reach  all 
publics  in  their  respective  communities, 
said  Simmons. 

We  are  suggesting  that  meetings  of  phar- 
macists be  held  to  Implement  the  program  at 
the  local  level. 

Flnlator  said  that  representatives  of 
his  bureau  will  assist  in  developing  the 
training  programs.  When  the  material 
is  distributed  and  training  sessions  are 
completed,  pharmacists  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  speak  before  community  groups 
and  establish  drug  abuse  information 
centers  in  their  respective  stores. 

Simmons  added  that  pharmacists  will 
be  asked  to  work  with  State  and  local 
pharmaceutical  associations,  medical  so- 
cieties, and  physicians,  as  well  as  social, 
civic,  and  religious  groups  in  developing 
local  level  activities. 

Although  emphasis  will  be  on  reach- 
ing young  people  In  the  junior  high, 
senior  high,  and  junior  college  age  range, 
the  educational  program  will  be  broad- 
ened to  cover  problenis  and  solution  of 
old,  unused  drugs  being  kept  around 
the  house,  especially  in  the  medicine 
chest,  will  be  covered  in  the  educational 
campaign. 

The  program  will  be  supported  by  na- 
tional and  local  public  service  advertis- 
ing and  public  relations  activities.  Tele- 
vision and  radio  spot  announcements 
and  print  media  advertising  mats  are 
being  prepared,  Simmons  said.  Local 
civic  leaders — especially  persons  most 
admired  by  the  younger  generation — will 
be  asked  to  form  committees  and  sup- 
port the  program  through  testimonials 
and  public  appearances. 

The  complete  program  wUl  be  analyzed 
and  explained  to  thousands  of  pharma- 
cists who  will  be  attending  the  NARD 
convention  October  29  through  Novem- 
ber 2  Ln  Houston,  Tex.,  Simmons  said. 
Flnlator  will  appear  on  the  convention 
program. 

Because  education  is  so  very  important 
tr  the  bureau's  program.  Flnlator  said 
that  the  NARD  cooperative  educational 
project  has  top  priority. 

Because  of  his  dedication  to  his  com- 
munity, the  Individual  community  pharma- 
cist can  be  a  tremendous  help  In  the  fight 
against  the  rising  tide  of  undisciplined  abuse 
of  drugs,  a  problem  that  looms  large  because 
of  Its  social  and  econotnlc,  as  well  as  Its 
health  Implications.  The  pharmacist  Is  emi- 
nently suited  for  the  tasks  we  propose  be- 
cause of  his  education  and  his  code  of  pro- 
fessional ethics. 

Simmons  also  pointed  out  that  the 
community  pharmacist,  as  a  health  care 
professional  and  businessman,  Is  unique- 


ly situated  In  his  community  to  exert 
Influence  in  a  number  of  ways,  particu- 
larly In  matters  of  health. 

Pharmacists  have  always  engaged  In  social 
welfare  and  other  civic  activities  In  their 
communities,  often  without  any  special  ad- 
vantages to  themselves  In  their  profession 
or  business. 

Both  Simmons  and  Flnlator  predicted 
that  many  thousands  of  young  people 
will  be  reached  through  this  program  be- 
fore they  are  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
drug  abuse. 


CRIME 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  paramount  problems  facing  our  Na- 
tion today  is  that  of  crime.  People 
throughout  the  United  States  are  proper- 
ly appalled  at  the  high  incidence  of  ma- 
jor and  minor  criminal  offenses  in  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

On  May  21,  1967,  Judge  Warren  E. 
Burger  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  delivered  an 
excellent  address  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wis., 
in  which  he  stated  his  views  on  this  Im- 
portant subject.  While  Judge  Burger 
commented  that  his  was  "not  a  conven- 
tional commencement  subject,"  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  us  will  agree  with  his  deci- 
sion to  use  the  subject  in  his  remarks 
to  the  graduating  collegians. 

In  my  judgment,  all  of  our  colleagues 
will  find  Judge  Burger's  address  to  be  of 
interest.  Therefore.  I  ask  that  it  be  made 
a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 
Remarks  of  Hon.  Warren  E.  Burger,  Judge. 

United  States  Court  of  Appeals.  Wash- 
ington, DC,  at  Ripon  College.  M\t  21, 

1967 

A  century  ago  plus  one  year,  when  this 
college  was  born,  the  country  was  confronted 
with  many  agonizing  problems.  Then  as  now 
the  nation  had  recently  experienced  the  great 
national  trauma  of  the  assassination  of  Its 
President.  Then  as  now  the  nation  was 
struggling  to  fulfill  to  the  Negro  minority 
the  promises  of  the  Declaration  and  the 
Constitution.  Then  as  now  war  occupied  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  the  leaders,  but 
happily  by  1866,  the  shooting  had  stopped, 
and  they  were  trying  to  bind  up  the  wounds. 

The  people  who  lived  In  that  period,  the 
people  who  launched  this  Institution  were 
hop>eful,  and  optimistic  with  a  characteristic 
Mid-western  confidence  In  their  ability  to 
meet  and  solve  all  problems. 

Today,  a  century  later,  our  people  are  not 
so  optimistic  or  so  confident,  but  I  suspect 
that  you,  the  members  of  this  class,  being 
young  and  hopeful,  are  not  apprehensive 
or  shaken  by  the  debris  of  unsolved  problems 
or  the  challenge  of  the  new  ones.  It  Is  good 
you  have  this  buoyancy  and  optimism  for 
you  will  need  it  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  could  well  discuss  today  War  and  Peace, 
Poverty  and  Affluence,  the  breakdown  of  the 
home,  the  declining  Influence  of  the  church, 
the  disintegration  of  cities,  or  any  one  of 
dozens  of  similar  problems  which  Ue  on  your 
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doorstep.  All  of  these  problems  and  more  will 
compete  for  your  attention  in  the  final  third 
of  this  20th  Century. 

I  will  limit  myself  to  one  problem,  but  It 
Is  one  which,  like  war.  will  affect  every 
American  and  hang  over  every  home  and 
lurk  at  every  dark  corner.  It  Is  the  problem 
which  we  might  call  Crime  and  Punlsh- 
jnent — the  problem  of  those  persons  who 
cannot  seem  to  adjust  to  an  orderly  life 
pattern  of  study,  work,  family  ties,  and  re- 
sponsible citizenship,  but  Instead,  turn  to 
crime.  Perhaps  this  is  not  a  conventional 
Commencement  subject,  but  these  are  not 
ordinary  times  and  people  are  not  being 
entirely  conventional  these  days. 

Society's  problem  with  those  who  will  not 
obey  law  has  never  loomed  so  large  in  our 
national  life  as  it  does  today.  People  murder 
others  In  this  country  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  one  for  every  hour  of  the  day.  There 
are  more  than  140  crimes  of  theft  every 
hour:  assault  and  violence  and  rape  grow 
comparably.  The  murder  rate  is  10.000 
human  lives  a  year,  which  is  higher  than 
the  death  rate  In  our  ciu-rent  military  opera- 
tions in  Viet  Nam  which  Inspire  such 
emotional  and  violent  public  demonstrations. 
And  the  growth  rate  of  crime  Is  now  far 
greater  than  the  growth  In  our  population. 
Perhaps  the  most  alarming  thing  Is  the 
large  amount  of  crime  committed  by  persons 
under  ago  20,  which  suggests  that  homes, 
parents,  schools,  churches  and  communities 
have  somewhere  failed.  Even  worse  Is  the  fact 
that  the  highest  rate  of  repeaters— recidi- 
vists—is  In  this  under  20  age  bracket.  Nearly 
60%  of  the  20  and  under  are  repeaters. 

In  1964.  for  the  first  time  in  our  national 
history,  the  subject  of  crime  became  an  Issue 
In  a  national  Presidential  campaign.  It  be- 
came an  Issue  because  a  vast  number  of 
people  of  this  country  were  deeply  appre- 
hensive about  the  security  of  their  homes, 
their  children,  their  possessions  and  their 
personal  safety  on  the  streets,  especially  in 
large  cities.  This  led  President  Johnson  to 
create  a  National  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  with  a  score 
of  distinguished  Americans  and  a  staff  of 
highly  qualified  experts.  The  summary  of 
crime"  statistics  I  have  Just  given  you  Is 
drawn  from  the  recent  Report  of  that  Com- 
mission. 

One  week  ago  I  attended  a  Conference  In 
Washington  to  which  the  President  had 
called  about  100  law\-ers.  Judees  and  others 
concerned  with  law  enforcement,  to  consider 
wavs  of  Implementing  the  Crime  Commis- 
sion's Report.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  bur- 
dens he  carries,  the  President  came  to  the 
Conference  and.  among  other  things,  said 
that  next  after  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  the 
problems  of  law  enforcement  ranked  highest. 
We  often  hear  the  claim  t^at  the  break- 
down of  law  and  order  is  due  v>  this  decision 
or  that  decision  of  some  court  -most  often 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  woul  J  be  good  if 
things  were  that  simple,  for  If  tie  overruling 
of  one  or  two  opinions  would  sol^e  the  prob- 
lems of  crime.  I  suspect  the  Suj.  reme  Court 
would  be  willing  to  reconsider.  It  's  no  aid  to 
sensible  public  discourse  to  at  tribute  the 
crime  problem  to  any  one  decision  or  any 
one  court. 

Unfortunately,  the  problems  and  their 
solutions  are  far  too  complex  to  be  resolved 
80  easily.  Let's  probe  Into  it. 

Our  whole  history  as  a  nation  reflects  a 
fear  of  the  power  of  Government  and  a  great 
concern  for  Individual  liberty,  and  these 
feelings  led  us  to  place  many  protections 
around  persons  accused  of  crime.  This  has 
resulted  In  the  development  of  a  system  of 
criminal  Justice  In  which  It  Is  often  very 
difficult  to  convict  even  those  who  are 
plainly  guilty.  You  know  that  this  was  a  re- 
sponse to  the  abuses  which  people  had  suf- 
fered from  the  absolutist  attitudes  of  rulers 


in  Europe  and  In  England  In  the  16th  and 
17th  Centuries. 

During  the  middle  of  this  centurj' — that 
Is,  from  about  1933  to  1966— We  have  wit- 
nessed more  profound  changes  In  the  law  of 
criminal  Justice  than  at  any  other  period  in 
our  history.  In  addition  to  court  decisions, 
there  have  been  many  legislative  enactments 
m  both  Congress  and  State  Legislatures 
which  have  enlarged  the  protections  of  a 
person  who  Is  accused  of  crime.  No  nation 
on  earth  goes  to  such  lengths  or  takes  such 
pains  to  provide  safeguards  as  we  do  once 
an  accused  person  is  called  before  the  bar 
of  Justice  and  until  his  case  l.s  completed. 
But  governments  exist  chiefly  to  foster  the 
rights  and  interests  of  its  citizens— to  pro- 
tect their  homes  and  property,  their  persons 
and  their  lives.  If  a  government  falls  in  this 
basic  duty  It  Is  not  redeemed  by  providing 
even  the  "most  perfect  system  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  Defendants  In  the 
criminal  courts.  It  is  a  truism  of  political 
philosophy  rooted  In  history  that  nations 
and  societies  often  perish  from  an  excess 
of  their  own  basic  principle.  In  the  vernac- 
ular of  ordinary  people,  we  have  expressed 
this  by  saying,  "Too  much  of  a  good  thing 
is  not  good." 

We  know  that  a  nation  or  a  commulnty 
which  has  no  rules  and  no  laws  is  not  a 
society  but  an  anarchy  In  which  no  rights, 
either'  individual  or  collective,  can  survive. 
A  people  who  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 
place  unlimited  power  In  Government  find 
themselves  In  a  police  state,  where  no  rights 
can  survive. 

Our  system  of  criminal  Justice.  like  our 
entire  political  structure  was  based  on  the 
Idea  of  striking  a  fair  balance  between  the 
needs  of  society — we  tried  to  establish  order 
while  protectlrig  liberty.  It  Is  from  this  we 
derive  the  description  of  the  American  sys- 
tem as  one  of  ordered  liberty.  To  maintain 
this  ordered  liberty  we  must  maintain  a  rea- 
sonable balance  between  the  collective  need 
and  the  individual  right,  and  this  requires 
periodic  examination  of  the  balancing  process 
as  an  engineer  checks  the  pressure  gauges  on 
his  boilers. 

What  are  the  dominant  characteristics  of 
our  system  of  criminal  Justice  today?  First, 
It  Is  a  svstem  in  which  there  are  many  checks 
and  reviews  of  the  acts  and  decisions  of  any 
one  person  or  tribunal.  Second  It  Is  a  sys- 
tem which  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  risk 
that  we  will  convict  an  Innocent  person. 
Third,  It  Is  a  system  which  provides  the 
utmost  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  human 
personality  without  regard  to  the  gravity  of 
the  crime'  charged  There  are  exceptions  to 
these  generalities  In  some  States  and  In  some 
courts,  but  I  think  this  Is  a  fair  appraisal  of 
the  plus  side  of  our  system  of  criminal 
Justice. 

What  are  some  of  the  negative  aspects  of 
our  system? 

1.  Our  criminal  trials  are  delayed  longer 
after  arrest  than  in  almost  any  other  system. 

2.  Our  criminal  trials  extend  over  a  greater 
number  of  days  or  weeks  than  in  almost  any 
other  system. 

3  Accused  persons  are  afforded  more  ap- 
peals and  re-trlals  than  under  any  other 
system. 

4  We  afford  the  accused  more  procedural 
protections,  such  as  the  exclusion  and  sup- 
pression of  evidence  and  the  dismissal  of 
cases  for  Irregularities  In  the  arrests  or 
searches,  than  under  any  other  system. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  development 
m  the  law  which  Is  highly  desirable,  stand- 
ing alone.  Interacts  with  an  equally  desirable 
Improvement  and  produces  a  result  which  Is 
largelv  or  even  totally  lacking  In  social  util- 
ity Let  me  give  one  example:  the  ball  re- 
forms of  recent  years  were  long  overdue 
and  helped  to  give  meaning  to  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  on  ball:  similarly  the  de- 
cisions and  statutes  aaeurlng  a  lawyer  to 
every    person    charged   ■with    serious    crime. 


were  long  overdue.  Now  look  at  the  Inter- 
action: every  person  charged  has  a  lawyer 
supplied  to  him  and  at  the  same  time  he  has 
enlarged  rights  to  be  released  without  post- 
ing a  conventional  ball  bond. 

We  can  now  see  that  in  a  great  many  cases. 
no  matter  how  strong  the  evidence  against 
him,  or  how  desirable  the  long  range  value 
of  a  guilty  plea  and  the  benefits  of  reduced 
charges  and  more  moderate  sentencing,  the 
two  "good"  things — ball  reform  and  free 
defense— Interact  to  discourage  a  guilty  plea 
because  the  "Jail  house  grapevine"  tells  the 
accused  that  the  thing  to  do  Is  enter  a  not 
guilty  plea,  demand  release  without  bond, 
and  tlien  use  every  device  of  pretrial 
motions,  demands  for  a  new  lawyer,  and 
whatnot  to  delay  the  moment  of  truth  of  the 
trial  day.  This  means  up  to  two  years'  free- 
dom during  which  witnesses  might  die.  or 
move,  or  forget  details  while  t;he  case  drag* 
on  the  calendar  and  consumes  untold  time 
of  judges,  lawyers  and  court  staffs  to  process 
motions  and  continuances.  This  Is  one  of  the 
large  factors  In  the  congestion  of  the  crim- 
inal dockets.  Here,  to  repeat,  two  basically 
good  things  combine  to  produce  a  result 
never  intended  8tnd  wholly  lacking  In  social 
utility  or  any  meaningful  relationship  to 
the  proper  administration  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice, in  short  an  excess  of  basic  principle. 

If  there  Is  a  general  impression  that  the 
admlnistrauon  of  JusUce  Is  not  working, 
one  Important  result  is  that  the  deterrent 
effect  of  the  law  and  punishment  Is  impaired 
or  lost.  If  people  generally — law  abiding  and 
lawless  alike — think  the  law  is  ineffective  two 
serious  impacts  occur:  the  decent  people 
experience  a  suppressed  rage,  frustration  and 
bitterness  and  the  others  feel  that  they  can 
"get  by"  with  anything. 

This  Is  not  because  the  people — good  peo- 
ple or  bad  people — read  the  opinions  of  ap- 
pellate courts.  Of  course  they  don't  But  they 
read  about  and  'lear  abcmt  the  extraordinary 
cases,  and  as  I  suggested,  they  read  and  hear 
most  about  the  failures  of  the  law  as  In  the 
Chessman  and  WUUe  Lee  Stewart  type  of 
cases  I  which  ran  an  agonizing  course  In  the 
courts  for  10,  12  years).  Some  people,  have 
scornfully  said  that  lawless  people  never  read 
appellate'  court  opinions.  Quite  true,  but  Is 
the  real  Issue  whether  people  read  the  opin- 
ions or  is  it  whether  the  actions  of  courts 
which  are  widely  pubUclzed  have  an  effect  on 
public  attitudes?  The  celebrated  case  which 
take*  5  to  10  years  to  complete  Is  common 
talk  in  the  best  clubs  and  the  worst  ghettos. 
If  lax  police  work  and  lax  prosecution  wUl 
impair  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  law,  re- 
peated reversals  and  multiple  trials  In  the 
highly  pubUclzed  cases  will  likely  have  a 
similar  effect.  The  existence  of  "speed  traps" 
and  the  knowledge  of  vigorously  enforced 
traffic  laws  will  make  us  all  more  careful 
drivers.  Many  people,  even  though  not  all, 
will  be  deterred  from  serious  crimes  If  they 
believe  that  Justice  Is  swift  and  sure.  Today 
no  one  thinks  that. 

Is  a  society  which  frequently  takes  5  to 
10  years  to  dispose  of  a  single  criminal  case 
entitled  to  call  Itself  an  "organized"  society? 
Is  a  Judicial  svstem  which  consistently  finds 
It  neecssarv  to  trv  a  criminal  case  3.  4,  5 
times  deserving  of  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  decent  people'' 

These  are  the  negative  factors.  But  by 
that  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  one  of 
these  Is  unreasonable  or  undesirable  In  and 
of  Itself.  It  is  a  hard  fact,  however,  that  In 
the  present  state  of  law  there  are  more  and 
more  cases  in  which  a  defendant  is  tried  and 
re-tried  and  re-trled  again  so  that  the  trials 
and  appeals  may  extend  anywhere  from  2-3-6 
and  occasionally  aa  much  as  10  years. 

Many  people  tend  to  think  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  m  terms  of  the  criminal 
trial  alone  because  this  is  the  part  of  the 
process  which  occurs  In  the  local  community, 
but  more  than  that  because  It  is  charged 
with  the  human  element:  It  Is  exciting,  color- 
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ful  and  dramatic.  Thla  la  why  the  movies  and 
TV  have  given  so  much  time  to  criminal 
trials. 

But  this  Is  not  the  whole  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  The  total  process  Is  a 
deadly  serious  buslnees  that  begins  with  an 
arrest,  proceeds  through  a  triad,  and  Is  fol- 
lowed by  a  Judgment  and  a  sentence  to  a 
term  of  confinement  In  a  prison  or  other 
Institution.  The  administration  of  Justice 
In  any  civilized  country  must  embrace  the 
Idea  of  rehabilitation  of  the  guilty  person 
as  well  as  the  protection  of  society.  In  recent 
years,  we  have  been  trying  to  change  our 
thinking  In  order  to  de-emphaslze  punish- 
ment and  emphasize  education  and  correc- 
tion 

I  have  suggested  that  our  system  of  trials 
to  determine  guilt  is  the  most  complicated, 
the  most  refined,  and  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
pensive In  the  world.  We  now  supply  a 
lawyer  for  any  person  who  Is  without  means 
and  It  Is  the  lawyer's  duty  to  exercise  all  of 
his  skill  to  make  use  of  the  large  number 
of  protective  devices  available  to  every  de- 
fendant. But  where  do  we  stand  In  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice — the  treatment  and  disposition  of 
those  who  are  found  guilty?  We  can  grain 
some  light  by  a  comparison  of  our  entire  sys- 
tem with  the  countries  of  North  Europe. 

To  begin  with  we  find  that  In  Norway, 
Sweden.  Denmark  and  Holland,  for  example, 
there  Is  much  less  crime  generally  than  In 
the  United  States  In  Sweden,  with  a  mil- 
lion people,  there  are  about  20  murders  each 
year,  and  crimes  of  other  kinds  are  appre- 
ciably at  a  lower  rate  than  In  this  country. 
Washington,  D.  C.  with  about  800.000  popu- 
lation, has  160-170  murders  each  year. 

I  assume  that  no  one  will  take  issue  with 
me  when  I  say  that  these  North  Europe 
countries  are  as  enlightened  as  the  United 
States  In  the  value  they  place  on  the  In- 
dividual and  on  human  dignity.  When  we 
look  at  the  two  stages  of  the  administration 
of  criminal  Justice  In  thoee  countries,  we  find 
same  Interesting  contrasts.  They  have  not 
found  It  necessary  to  establish  a  system  of 
procedure  which  makes  a  crlmln.^l  trial  so 
complex  or  so  difficult  or  so  long  drawn  out 
as  in  this  country.  They  do  not  employ  our 
system  of  12  men  and  women  as  Jurors.  Gen- 
erally speaking  their  criminal  trials  are  be- 
fore 3  professional  Judges.  They  do  not  con- 
sider It  necessary  to  use  a  device  like  our 
6th  Amendment  under  which  an  accused 
person  may  not  be  required  to  testify.  They 
go  swiftly,  efficiently  and  directly  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  accused  Is  guilty. 
By  our  standards  their  system  of  finding  the 
facta  concerning  guilt  or  Innocence  Is  al- 
most ruthless.  In  those  systems  they  do  not 
have  cases  like  Chessman's  In  California  or 
others  you  have  read  about  where  the  accused 
'has  countless  hearing  and  trials  and  re-trlals 
and  reviews  over  10  or  12  years.  In  these  long 
drawn  out  cases  everyone  loses  sight  of  the 
factor  of  guilt  and  even  the  most  guilty  con- 
vict comes  to  believe  the  press  releases  of 
his  own  lawyer. 

Here  In  our  comp.u-lson  we  encounter  an 
interesting  paradox.  The  swift  and  efficient 
Justice  In  North  Europe  Is  followed  by  a 
humane  and  compassionate  disposition  and 
treatment  of  the  offender.  The  whole  process 
from  the  moment  of  arreat  to  the  beginning 
of  sentence  Is  free  from  the  kind  of  prolonged 
conflict  which  characterizes  our  administra- 
tion of  criminal  Justice  In  which  we  have 
glorified  and  Idealized  the  adversary  system 
with  Ita  clash  and  contest  of  advocates. 

I  recently  made  comparisons  of  specific 
cases  In  Holland.  Denmark  and  In  the  United 
States  A  typical  case  In  Denmark,  for  exam- 
ple. Is  disposed  of  In  about  six  weeks  and  the 
first  offender  la  almost  always  placed  on  pro- 
ba,tlon  under  close  supervision  and  free  to 
return  to  a  gainful  occupation  and  normal 
family  life.  It  la  not  unusual,  as  I  have  said, 
for  an  American  case  to  have  2  or  3  trlala 


and  appeals  over  a  period  of  from  3  to  6  years. 
When  the  American  defendant  Is  finally  sen- 
tenced after  this  prolonged  process,  he  has 
been  engaged  In  a  bitter  warfare  with  So- 
ciety for  years. 

Even  after  the  American  la  committed  to  a 
prison  we  afford  him  almost  unlimited  proce- 
dures to  attack  his  conviction  or  seek  reduc- 
tion of  his  sentence,  and  as  a  result  Ameri- 
can courts  are  flooded  with  petitions  from 
prisoners  and  the  warfare  continues.  Under 
our  system  tiie  "Jallhouse  lawyer"  has  be- 
come an  institution.  In  short,  while  the  cor- 
rection system  struggles  to  help  the  man 
reconcile  his  conflict  with  Society,  the 
statutes  and  Judicial  decisions  encourage  him 
to  continue  the  warfare. 

If  the  prisoner  Is  like  most  human  beings 
his  battle  with  authority  and  In  the  courts 
develops  a  complex  of  hostilities  long  before 
he  goes  to  prison.  These  hostilities  are  di- 
rected toward  the  police  who  caught  him,  the 
witnesses  who  accused  him.  the  District  At- 
torney who  prosecuted  him,  the  Jurors  who 
Judged  him,  and  the  Judge  who  sentenced 
him,  and  finally,  even  the  free  public  de- 
fender who  failed  to  win  his  case.  I  doubt 
that  any  defendant  can  conduct  even  pro- 
longed warfare  with  Society  and  not  have 
his  hostilities  deepened  and  his  chance  of  re- 
habilitation damaged  or  destroyed.  To  en- 
courage the  continuance  of  this  warfare  with 
society  after  he  reaches  the  prison  hardly 
seems  a  sound  part  of  rehabilitation,  nor  Is 
It  likely  to  contribute  to  restoring  him  to 
good  citizenship. 

Let  me  pursue  our  paradox:  when  we  in 
America  have  lavished  3  or  5  or  even  10  years 
of  the  complex  and  refined  procedural  de- 
vices of  trials,  appeals,  hearings  and  reviews 
on  our  defendant,  our  acute  concern  seema 
to  exhibit  Itself.  Having  found  the  accused 
guilty— as  80  to  90%  of  all  accused  persons 
are  found — we  seem  to  lose  our  collective  In- 
terest in  him.  In  all  but  a  few  States  we  im- 
prison this  defendant  in  places  where  he  will 
be  a  poorer  human  being  when  he  comes  out 
than  when  he  went  In — a  person  with  little 
or  no  concern  for  law  or  for  his  fellow  men 
and  very  often  with  a  fixed  hatred  of  all  au- 
thority and  order,  and  he  is  mindlessly  and 
aggressively  determined  to  live  by  plunder- 
ing and  looting. 

In  referring  to  the  North  Europe  countries, 
I  do  not  Intend  to  suggest  that  they  have 
completely  solved  all  these  problems,  but 
only  that  they  seem  to  deal  with  them  more 
Intelligently  and  less  emotionally.  They  do 
so  by  recognizing  that  for  the  most  part 
people  who  commit  crimes  are  out  of  adjust- 
ment with  society  and  that  confusion  and 
personality  problems  have  something  to  do 
with  this.  They  do  not  find  that  any  useful 
social  purpose  Is  served  by  giving  him  2  or 
3  trials  and  2  or  3  appeals  and  drawing  out 
the  warfare  with  Society.  And  when  they 
finally  make  the  decision  to  deprive  a  guilty 
person  of  his  liberty,  they  look  ahead  to  the 
day  when  he  will  be  free.  They  probe  deeply 
for  the  causes  of  his  behavior  and  to  do 
this  they  place  behavior  scientists  In  the 
prisons.  We  do  this,  but  only  In  a  token 
sense.  In  the  Federal  Prison  System,  which 
Is  far  better  than  most  of  the  States,  there 
Is  a  ratio  of  approximately  1  psychiatrist  or 
psychologist  for  each  1,500  Inmates.  In  the 
State  prisons  the  ratio  of  psychiatrists  to 
prisoners  Is  far  less — as  little  as  1  psychia- 
trist for  each  5.000  Inmates:  some  States  In 
the  United  States  have  none.  And  remember, 
we  are  talking  about  maladjusted  people 
confined  by  Society  with  a  purpose  of  heal- 
ing them. 

Yet  in  tiny  Denmark  the  ratio  is  roughly 
1  psychiatrist  for  each  100  prisoners  and  In 
the  maxlmuni  security  prisons,  where  the 
dangerous  and  Incorrigible  prisoners  are 
confined,  the  ratio  Is  1  psychiatrist  for  each 
50  prisoners. 

The  vocational  and  educational  programs 
available  in  our  best  prisons  are  a  help,  but 


the  rate  of  return  of  prior  offenders  shows 
that  something  Is  not  working.  With  few 
exceptions  In  the  more  enlightened  States 
the  basic  attitude  of  Legislatures  Is  that 
criminals  are  bad  people  who  do  not  deserve 
more.  (Wisconsin  happens  to  be  among  the 
most  advanced  of  the  States  and  this  Is  not 
surprising  when  we  remember  that  most  of 
those  who  populate  this  State  derive  from 
the  enlightened  countries  of  North  Europe.) 

In  part  the  terrible  price  we  are  paying 
In  crime  Is  because  we  have  tended — once 
the  drama  of  the  trial  Is  over — to  regard  all 
criminals  as  human  rubbish.  It  wovild  make 
more  sense,  from  a  coldly  logical  viewpoint, 
to  put  all  this  "rubbish"  Into  a  vast  In- 
cinerator than  simply  to  store  It  In  ware- 
houses for  a  period  of  time  only  to  have 
most  of  the  subject  come  out  of  prison  and 
return  to  their  old  ways.  Some  of  this  must 
be  due  to  our  failure  to  try — in  a  really 
significant  way — to  change  these  men  while 
they  are  confined.  The  experience  of  Sweden, 
Denmark  and  the  other  countries  I  men- 
tioned suggests  two  things:  that  swift  deter- 
mination of  guilt  and  comprehensive  study 
of  each  human  being  involved  and  exten- 
sive rehabilitation,  education  and  training 
may  be  the  way.  This,  and  programs  to 
Identify  the  young  offenders  at  a  stage  early 
enough  to  change  them,  offer  the  best  hope 
anyone  has  suggested. 

In  all  of  these  countries  there  Is  also  a 
more  wholesome  attitude  toward  the  pris- 
oner after  he  Is  released.  The  churches  and 
the  Government  cooperate  In  maintaining 
what  are  called  "after-care  societies"  which 
have  existed  for  hundreds  of  years.  Through 
these  societies  each  released  prisoner  has  an 
experienced  and  friendly  counsellor  and 
advisor  to  assist  him  with  his  problenas. 
These  people  are  volunteers  who  might  be 
compared  with  citizens  In  this  country  who 
take  part  In  the  VISTA  program  or  the  Big 
Brother  movement. 

Now  you  will  perhaps  be  asking  what  does 
all  this  have  to  do  w.th  you.  Perhaps  only  a 
few  of  you  will  become  lawyers  or  Judges 
or  Congressmen.  But  that  Is  precisely  why 
I  have  tried  to  focus  your  minds  on  the 
problem  which  President  Johnson,  only  last 
Saturday,  placed  second  to  ending  the  war 
In  Viet  Nam. 

We  lawyers  and  Judges  sometimes  tend  to 
fall  In  love  with  procedures  and  techniques 
and  formalism.  But  as  war  Is  too  Important 
to  be  left  to  Generals,  justice  Is  far  too  Im- 
portant to  be  left  exclusively  to  the  tech- 
nicians of  the  law. 

The  Imbalance  In  our  system  of  criminal 
Justice  must  be  corrected  so  that  we  give 
ht  least  as  much  attention  to  the  Defendant 
after  he  Is  found  guilty  as  before.  We  must 
examine  Into  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  the  protracted  warfare  our  system  of  Jus- 
tice fosters.  Whether  we  find  It  palatable  or 
not,  we  must  proceed,  even  In  the  face  of 
bitter  contrary  experiences  in  the  belief  that 
every  human  being  has  a  spark  somewhere 
hidden  In  him  that  will  make  It  possible  for 
redemption  and  rehabilitation.  If  we  accept 
the  Idea  that  each  human,  however  bad,  is 
a  child  of  God.  we  must  look  for  that  spark. 

Should  you  come  to  the  conclusion,  as 
you  watch  our  system  of  Justice  work,  that 
we  lawyers  have  built  up  a  process  that  Is 
Inadequate  or  archaic  or  which  Is  too  cum- 
bersome or  too  complex,  or  If  you  think  we 
have  carried  our  basic  principle  too  far.  or 
If  for  any  reason  you  think  the  system  does 
not  meet  the  tests  of  social  utility  and  fair- 
ness, you  have  a  remedy.  You  have  the  right 
and  the  ultimate  power  to  change  It.  Neither 
the  laws  nor  the  Constitution  are  too  sacred 
to  change — we  have  changed  the  Constitu- 
tion many  times — and  the  decisions  of  Judges 
are  not  Holy  Writ.  These  things  are  a  means 
to  an  end.  not  an  end  In  themselves.  They 
are  tools  to  serve  you.  not  masters  to  en- 
slave ycu. 

Some  of  the  elders  may  wonder  whether 
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the  next  generation,  whose  activities  we  see 
portraved  dallv  In  unflattering  settings,  will 
be  concerned  with  these  problems.  I  think 
vou  will.  I  reject  the  idea  that  your  genera- 
tion as  a  whole  Is  the  Alienated  Genera- 
tion- on  the  contrarv,  there  is  much  more 
evidence  that  vou  are  the  Involved  Genera- 
tion—one which  has  shown  a  unique  quality 
which  has  too  long  been  missing  in  Amer- 
ican life.  It  Is  a  quality  which  leads  young 
people  away  from  getting  rich  in  advertis- 
ing agencies  and  banks  and  brokers'  offices, 
and  into  work  with  human  bemgs  through 
agencies  like  the  Peace  Corps  and  in  Gov- 
ernment service.  In  this  unique  quality  lies 
the  hope— indeed  the  best  hope— to  relieve 
the  dismal  picture  I  have  been  discussing. 

This   missionary  zeal   of   your   generation 
may  find  solutions. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AT  59  MEET- 
ING THE  NATION  S  COMMITMENTS 
WITH  VIGOR,  INTELLIGENCE,  AND 
UNDERSTANDING 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  ixiint  in  the  Record  and 
incl'ade  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  cbjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.5sachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  a  birthday 
in  August,  and  I  trust  he  will  permit 
these  belated  congratulations  from  a  col- 
league in  Government. 

Helen  Thomas,  a  well-known  and  dis- 
tinguished national  journalist,  writing 
for  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler  on  Au- 
gust 27,  described  the  President's  mood 
on  his  59th  birthday  as  strong  and  con- 
fident and  feeling  a  lot  better  off  than 
his  predecessors  in  ofiBce. 

There  is  good  justification  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  feel  healthy  and  vigor- 
o'os,  and  a  lot  better  off  than  his  pred- 
cccssors. 

He  can  look  back  on  a  program  filled 
with  one  success  after  another— suc- 
cesses we  ought  not  to  forget.  Certainly 
history  would  not  forget  them. 

I  am  referring  to  President  Johnson's 
record  on  medicare,  the  record  on  the 
first  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  measure,  the  historic 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram, the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  the  Nu- 
clear Noproliferation  Treaty,  to  name 
only  a  few. 

This  is  a  record  one  can  feel  happy 
and  confident  about  on  any  birthday. 

It  is  a  record  any  President  of  the 
United  States  would  want  to  call  his  owti 
By  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in 
the  Record  an  excellent  article  by  Helen 
Thomas  in  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler, 
entitled  "Johnson,  Now  59.  Happy, 
Confident": 

Johnson,  Now  59,  Happt.  Confident 

(By  Helen  Thomas) 
Washington. — President  Johnson  cele- 
brates his  59th  birthday  Sunday  like  many 
men  his  age:  thankful  for  his  good  health 
and  confident  the  year  ahead  will  be  brighter 
because  what  he  Is  doing  is  right. 

Though  his  hair  Is  a  little  grayer  and  his 

brow  a  little  more  furrowed  than  a  year  ago, 

Johnson   isn't  worried.  The  President  feels 

his  lot  Is  better  than  his  predecessors. 

He  has  seen  the  pendulum  swing  before 


and  knows  the  result:  if  things  are  going 
good,  others  get  the  credit:  if  the  picture  Is 
bad  he  absorbs  the  blame. 

There  Is  no  feeling  sorry  iox  himself  In 
these  troubled  times.  Intimates  report.  The 
President  knows  the  domestic  problems  and 
the  Vietnam  war  policies  are  part  of  the  game 
and  finds  solace  in  the  fact  former  Presidents 
had  their  problems,  too. 

He  recalls  Hoover  had  a  depression:  Roose- 
velt had  Pearl  Harbor  and  Kennedy  the  Bay 
of  Pigs.  He  feels  these  men  had  It  much 
rougher — that  people  were  more  cruel  to 
them  and  he  would  not  care  to  change  places 
with  them. 

When  he  reflects  on  the  past  year  there 
is  little.  If  anything,  he  finds  that  he  would 
have  done  differently.  Johnson  takes  com- 
fort In  the  advice  of  an  Austin,  Tex.,  federal 
Judge  who  recently  wrote  him:  "Call  them 
like  vou  see  them  boy — even  if  the  stars  fall." 
The  President  puts  on  the  plus  side  such 
things  as  weathering  the  Mid-East  crisis 
without  a  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
also  is  happy  to  have  hurdled  major  decisions 
like  the  increase  of  troop.?  for  Vietnam.  And 
he  is  pleased  to  have  reached  five  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union — the  latest  being  the 
nuclear  nonproliferatlon  treaty. 

The  polls  do  not  reflect  an  increase  In  his 
popularity  as  a  result,  but  he  doesn't  feel  de- 
pressed. The  latest  Gallup  Poll  .shows  a  drop 
in  popularity  to  41  per  cent.  Johnson  notes 
this  is  down" only  2  per  cent  since  March. 

Another  accomplishment  of  the  past  year 
has  been  the  record-setting  pace  of  personal 
diplomacy.  He  has  met  with  61  heads  of  gov- 
ernments in  the  past  12  montiis.  Administra- 
tion sources  note  this  Is  far  more  than  any 
previous  President  in  a  comparable  period. 

There  are  more  ahead.  Announced  White 
House  callers  so  far  for  September  are  Presi- 
dent Hamanl  Dlrol  of  Nigeria,  President 
Giuseppe  Saragat  of  Italy  and  King  Con- 
stantlne  of  Greece. 

Saturdav  it  was  announced  Prime  Minister 
Elsaku  Sato  of  Japan  would  visit  here  Nov. 
14-15.  ,   , 

Despite  the  torrid  work  pace— Johnson 
likes  to  think  he  works  two  shifts  a  day  and 
makes  100  decisions  during  his  compulsory 
bedtime  reading  of  official  documents— his 
health  remains  good. 

Vice  Adm.  George  Burkley,  the  President  s 
doctor,  reported  this  past  Thursday:  "The 
President's  health  Is  excellent.  Routine  ex- 
aminations at  no  time  have  indicated  any 
deviation  from  the  norm.  General  physical 
fitness  Is  completely  satisfactory." 

Another  source  of  comfort  for  Johnson  is 
the  mail  at  this  time  of  the  year.  He  receives 
a  goody  number  of  letters  of  congratulations 
from  the  young  and  old  who  celebrate  their 
blrthdav  on  Aug.  27. 

They  contain  notes  that  he  is  remembered 
in  pravers  and  such  as.  "We  want  you  to 
know  %ve  are  proud  ol  you  as  our  leader." 
The  President  sends  a  reply.  It  reads: 
"It  was  kind  of  you  to  remember  my  birth- 
day and  share  your  thoughts  with  me.  I  am 
grateful  for  your  greeting  and  support." 


The  committee  had  earlier  approved 
passage  of  a  bill  extending  the  life  of  the 
Bank  for  an  additional  5  years  and  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  was  increased 
an  additional  $4  billion  to  $13.5  billion. 
It  should  not  be  the  purpose  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  be  engaged  In 
the  arms  race.  This  practice  can  only 
lead  to  disaster.  It  will  benefit  neither 
U.S.  efforts  toward  world  peace  nor  the 
objective   of  the  Bank.   It   is  time  the 
United  States  takes  the  lead  in  getting 
out  of  the  race  to  see  which  country  can 
sell  the  most  arms  and  materials  of  war. 
The  administration  witnesses  suggest- 
ed   that    the    President,    alone,    should 
determine  which  countries  are  friendly 
and,  therefore,  entitled  to  export-import 
loans   for   the   purchase   of   arms.   This 
places  a  great  burden  on  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive which  may  jeopardize  liis  effec- 
tiveness in  the  world  political  arena. 

The  theory  of  Export-Import  Bank 
participation  in  the  economies  of  other 
nations  friendly  to  us  is  to  assist  them  to 
help  themselves.  If  the  loans  were  made 
for  the  purchase  of  food,  medicine,  and 
clothing  or  for  equipment  which  could 
produce  necessities  of  life,  more  would  be 
available  for  this  purpose. 

Industry  witnesses  suggested  that  it  is 
not  to  our  interest  to  withhold  funds 
from  nations  ju.st  because  they  trade 
with  North  Vietnam.  This  makes  no 
sense  t^  me.  If  our  so-called  allies  are 
intent  on  trading  with  our  enemy,  then 
they  should  not  expect  to  be  recipients 
of  export-import  loans. 

Three  amendments  were  adopted  by 
the  Senate.  One  of  these  would  prohibit 
the  Bank  from  extending  credit  to  a 
Commuiiist  coimtry.  Another  would  pro- 
hibit the  extension  of  credit  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  to  any  nation  with 
which  the  United  Slates  is  engaged  in 
armed  conflict.  Administration  witnesses 
and  industry  representatives  have  sug- 
gested that  these  restrictive  amend- 
ments should  not  be  placed  in  the  law. 
I  di-sagree.  A  loan  should  not  be  made  to 
a  country  which  buys  products  from  the 
United  States  and  then  in  turn  trans- 
ships these  to  North  Vietnam.  This  kind 
of  profiteering  is  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  is  not  helping 
us  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 


EXPORT-IMPORT   BANK    INVOL\"ED 
IN  WORLD  ARMS  RACE 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  members  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
were  shocked  and  indignant  when  it  was 
learned  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  is 
involved  in  the  world  arms  race. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  RICHARD  B. 
RUSSELL 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
tremendous  pride  that  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished  American, 
the  Honorable  Richard  Brevard  Rus- 
SEL,  Jr.,  the  senior  Senator  from  the 
great  State  of  Georgia. 

The  University  of  Georgia  class  of 
1918  described  Itself  in  this  fashion: 

The  distinctions  and  honors  of  our  class 
are  unlimited  .  .  .  aside  from  other  out- 
standing features,  we  have  a  Dick  Russell  in 
our  flock. 
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Perhaps  his  classmates  did  not  know- 
then  that  Dick  Russkll  would  move  on 
to  achieve  the  most  splendid  public  serv- 
ice record  ever  realized  by  any  Georgian. 
He  was  practicing  law  in  his  home- 
town of  Winder  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  general  assembly  from  Barrow 
County  at  the  age  of  22.  Dick  Russell 
was  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  his  col- 
leagues that  he  was  elected  Speaker  of 
the  House  at  29  years  of  age. 

In  1931.  at  the  age  of  32.  this  great 
Georgian  shouldered  a  responsibility 
that  older  and  more  experienced  men 
would  shun;  he  became  the  State's 
youngest  Grovemor,  at  a  time  when 
Georgia  and  the  Nation  were  suffering 
the  worst  depression  in  this  country's 
history.  Despite  this.  Governor  Russell 
somehow  found  the  money  to  launch  a 
pilot  plant  type  experimental  laboratory 
that  has  carried  the  State  of  Georgia  for- 
ward into  its  present  leadership  In  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper. 

Dick  Russell  has  always  demonstrated 
an  afOnity  for  those  two  inseparable 
handmaidens,  research  and  education. 
As  Governor,  he  created  the  board  of 
regents,  bringing  under  one  roof  all  the 
imits  of  the  university  system  of  Georgia. 
His  consolidation  of  the  State  govern- 
ment brought  about  many  long-needed 
economies.  Subsequent  administrations 
have  found  little  need  to  change  his  con- 
cepts, and  the  master  plan  for  Governor 
RussELLS  innovations  has  been  success- 
fully borrowed  by  many  other  States. 

In  1933,  Dick  Russell  became  this 
Nation's  youngest  U.S.  Senator  at  the  age 
of  34  His  rise  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
been  a  genuine  blessing  to  this  country's 
defense  posture.  With  a  man  of  lesser 
stature  and  ablUty  in  that  position,  the 
results  could  be  nothing  less  than 
catastrophic. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  redundancy 
for  me  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  im- 
pressive accomplishments  of  Dick  Rus- 
sell as  a  U.S.  Senator.  They  are  legion. 
He  has  for  many  years  served,  and  will 
continue  for  many  years  to  come,  as  the 
highest  example  to  young  people  enter- 
ing government  and  politics,  as  well  as 
veterans  in  both  fields. 

Prom  my  own  point  of  view.  Dick  Rus- 
sell's wise  counsel  and  expertise  have 
provided  invaluable  assistance  to  me  dur- 
ing my  tenure  on  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

The  Russell  family  of  Georgia,  three 
generations  of  which  have  been  alumni  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  was  this  year 
named  "Alumni  Family  of  the  Year"  by 
that  institution  of  higher  learning. 

On  Saturday,  the  Georgia  Society  of 
Washington  will  pay  tribute  to  Dick 
Russell  during  a  luncheon  in  his  honor 
at  the  WlUard  Hotel. 

All  Georgians  and  other  friends  of  Sen- 
ator Russell  are  Invited  to  attend  and 
Join  In  this  tribute  to  one  of  Georgia's 
and  America's  greatest  statesmen  and 
gentlemen. 


CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE  JOINS  OP- 
POSITION TO  MALTA  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


House  for  1   minute  and  to  Include  a 
letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
which  expresses  the  Congress'  feeling 
that  the  President  instruct  our  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  to  oppose 
the  Malta  Resolution  which  would  inter- 
nationalize the  sea  bottoms  of  the  world, 
I  am  pleased  to  advise  my  colleagues  that 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  announced  its  opposition  to 
the  Malta  Resolution. 

The  Honorable  Allan  Shivers,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  has  sent  the  Secretary  of 
State  a  letter  urging  that  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  oppose  the 
Malta  Resolution. 

I  have  wired  the  President  uring  that 
he  instruct  Ambassador  Goldberg  to  op- 
pose the  Malta  Resolution  and  have  also 
wired  Secretary  Rusk  asking  that  the 
Department  of  State  take  all  steps  neces- 
sary in  opposing  the  Malta  Resolution. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  rights  to  the  resources  of  the  seas 
should  be  turned  over  to  any  interna- 
tional body.  The  United  States  has  led 
the  movement  in  marine  research  and 
we  are  now  ready  to  realize  some  of  the 
benefits  of  that  labor.  We  should  not  be 
denied  by  any  such  resolution  which 
would  in  fact  build  a  wall  around  our 
Nation  at  the  Continental  Shelf. 

I  commend  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  its  immediate  action  in  this 
matter  and  urge  that  my  colleagues  also 
join  to  oppose  the  Malta  Resolution. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  include  a 
copy  of  the  letter  sent  by  President  Allan 
Shivers  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CHAMBES  of  COMMEHd 

or  THE  UNrrED  States. 

September  14. 1967. 
Hon.  Dean  Rpsk, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  The  Geneva 
World  Peace  Through  Law  Conference,  on 
July  13,  1967.  recommended  that  the  United 
Nations  proclaim  that  the  non-fishery  re- 
sources of  the  high  seas,  outside  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  any  State,  and  the  bed  of 
the  sea  beyond  the  continental  shelf,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
United  Nations.  Recent  reports  Indicate  that 
the  United  States  Department  of  State  is  en- 
couraging General  Assembly  consideration  of 
this  resolution  In  late  September,  We  are 
told  that  the  United  States  delegation  will 
support  the  resolution. 

The  National  Chamber  strongly  urges  the 
United  States  delegation  to  oppose  this  reso- 
lution because  It  Is  lU-tlmed. 

At  the  present  time  no  practical  purpose 
would  be  served  by  the  United  Nations'  reso- 
lution. This  is  not  the  time  for  considering 
United  Nations'  takeover  of  marine  resources. 
We  are  at  least  five,  possibly  ten.  years  away 
from  attaining  the  knowledge  and  tech- 
nology essential  to  develop  and  begin  to  har- 
ness the  resources  of  the  sea.  We  cannot  now 
predict  the  International  situation  that  will 
exist  at  the  time  this  knowledge  Is  gained. 


Until  the  whole  Issue  Is  analyzed  Intensively 
on  a  national  basis,  It  would  be  premature 
to  confer  title  upon  the  United  Nations  or 
any  other  group. 

Proponent*  of  the  resolution  argue  that 
giving  the  United  Nations  the  "JurlEdlctloa 
and  control"  over  marine  resources  would 
avert  a  possible  major  Internatloanl  Issue — 
submarine  colonialism — and  that  manage- 
ment of  marine  resources  would  supply  the 
United  Nations  with  an  Independent  source 
of  Income. 

I  doubt  that  these  arguments  will  ever 
be  valid,  and  certainly  there  Is  nothing  to 
substantiate  them  at  the  present  time. 

The  submarine  colonialism  Issue  has  been 
minimized  by  recent  actions  which  e.xpress 
the  desire  of  individual  nations  to  settle, 
among  themselves,  differences  regarding  the 
high  seas.  Examples  of  this  attitude  Include 
the  North  Sea  Agreement,  the  Bering  Strait 
Agreement,  and  the  numerous  international 
fishing   agreements. 

Further,  since  the  development  and  ex- 
ploitation of  marine  resources  is  years  away, 
so  Is  the  use  of  these  as  a  source  of  income 
for  the  United  Nations. 

The  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Conti- 
nental Shell  (1958).  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  clearly  establishes  that 
the  rights  to  marine  resources  rest  with  In- 
dividual nations.  This  Convention,  In  Article 
I,  defines  the  "continental  shelf."  If  there 
is  reason  to  change  this  definition,  as  the 
proposed  United  Nations'  resolution  would 
do.  It  would  seem  that  the  way  to  make  the 
change  Is  to  amend  the  Convention  rather 
than  to  go  outside  the  signatories  and  make 
the  change  through  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

In  effect,  by  changing  the  1958  Conven- 
tion's definition  of  the  "continental  shelf." 
the  United  Nations'  proposal  could  make  the 
entire  Convention  void.  This  Is  because  the 
Convention  does  not  Include  a  protective 
clause  that  permits  the  changing  of  any 
article  without  voiding  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  Convention.  Therefore,  the  United 
Nations'  resolution  is  Indeed  a  serious  step 
that  could  completely  abrogate  an  Important 
International  convention  regarding  the  seas. 

StlU  another  reason  to  oppose  the  United 
Nations'  proposal  at  this  time  Is  the  Marine 
Resources  Council  and  Commission.  This 
group  has  been  Instructed  to  prepare  a  re- 
port which  will  include  United  States  policy 
with  respect  to  marine  resources.  The  Com- 
mission has  been  assigned  the  task  of  formu- 
lating national  policy  on  this  important 
subject.  Certainly,  the  United  States  should 
want  to  obtain  and  evaluate  the  report  of  this 
Commission  before  supporting  any  United 
Nations'  resolution. 

There  Is  little  to  be  gained  by  action  now. 
and  much  to  lose — the  resources  of  the  ocean. 
The  National  Chamber  urges  restraint  on  any 
action  that  would  confer  title  to  some  of  this 
nation's  resources  upon  an  International 
body.  Such  action  should  be  deferred  until 
sufficient  knowledge  exists  upon  which  to 
base  a  decision,  and  until  the  need  for  such 
a  decision  is  evident. 
Sincerely, 

Allan  Shivers, 

President. 


ALL  IS  WELL  WTTH  AMERICA  AND 
OUR  CITIES 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  heart  of  the  American  city  is  as  warm 
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as  the  zephyrs  of  a  summer's  day  and  as 
strong  as  the  arms  of  Atlas. 

If  unhappy  riots,  upsetting  law  and  or- 
der and  riding  herd  with  tragic  repercus- 
sions, had  raised  some  doubts  in  timid 
souls  and  questioning  minds,  the  Labor 
Day  celebrations  in  a  thousand  and  more 
cities,  big  and  little,  throughout  the  land 
gave  the  answer  in  thundering  volume 
and  the  proof  beyond  all  peradventure 
of  doubt  that  all  is  well  with  our  country 
and  the  heart  and  the  soul  of  our  urban 
commimities.  despite  the  problems,  are 
sound,  refreshing  to  everj-  sense  of 
propriety,  peace  and  brotherhood  and 
a  sustaining  force  in  a  world  of  con- 
stant change. 

These  were  the  thoughts,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  filled  my  mind  and  left  me  with  a 
spiritual  lift  that  had  not  lifted  when 
I  viewed  the  Labor  Day  parade  in  South 
Chicago,  in  the  district  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  I  thought  of  the  many  days 
and  the  countless  hours  that  so  many 
good  men  and  women,  fine  boys  and  girls, 
had  put  in,  doing  the  planning,  decorat- 
ing the  autos  and  the  pieces  with  infinite 
care  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  hours,  and  I 
realized  as  perhaps  never  before  the 
wealth  of  the  great  American  community 
and  its  all-embracing  enrichment  to  all 
within  the  community  fold. 

The  parade  compared  most  favorably 
with  the  best  that  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  witness  in  this  and  foreign  lands, 
certainly  in  the  spirit  and  the  all-em- 
bracing atmosphere  or  friendship  and 
neighborliness.  To  all  who  participated, 
to  all  who  contributed  so  generously  in 
money  and  in  work,  to  the  fire  and  police 
forces  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  to  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force, 
to  the  visiting  bands  and  marching 
groups,  to  the  Economist.  Daily  Calumet, 
and  other  publications  that  heralded  the 
event,  to  one  and  all  go  the  heartfelt 
thanks  of  one  who  is  proud  to  represent 
such  a  community  and  such  American 
families  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 

I  am  Indebted  to  Ronald  T.  Crowley, 
assistant  chairman  of  the  parade,  for  the 
following  account  of  the  historic  event 
in  full  detail: 

One  of  the  outstanding  groups  working  for 
the  interest  and  welfare  of  their  Park  and 
Community  Is  the  "East  Side  Labor  Day 
Committee."  This  Committee  annually  puts 
on  the  largest  Community  Labor  Day  Cele- 
bration, in  honor  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  the  East  Side.  It  is  the  only  Pa- 
rade and  celebration  held  in  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago and  outlying  areas  for  the  Labor  Day 
Holiday. 

Eight  successful  celebrations  have  been 
held  with  an  annual  attendance  exceeding 
60  000  spectators. 

The  uniqueness  of  this  Committee  centers 
around  the  fact  that  It  works  twelve  months 
a  year  to  stage  this  huge  undertaking.  Just 
as  soon  as  one  celebration  is  completed  plans 
are  set  In  motion   for  the  following  Labor 

Dav. 

Eight  major  office  holders  and  fifteen  Com- 
mittee Chairmen  plan  and  conduct  this  pro- 
gram each  year  with  the  aid  of  twenty-five 
separate  organizations  and  groups. 

For  example,  the  Parade  Committee  Is  the 
direct  responsibility  of  the  Wm.  Franko 
V.F.W.  Post  «B827  and  the  IIHana  American 
Legions  Post  31 220  ^ach  yea.,  "taking  per- 
sonal contacts,  corresponding  with  Marching 
Units.  Bands  and  Organizations  placing  floats 
l*  the  Annual  Parade  takes  many  montli^  of 


planning.  By  the  time  Labor  Day  rolls 
around,  over  150  units  make  up  the  colorful 
Parade. 

The  example  cited  above,  can  also  apply 
to  the  other  Committees  who  work  the  year 
round  for  the  success  of  their  one  day  ven- 
ture. 

These  Committees  are:  Doll  and  Buggy 
Contest.  Decorated  Bicycle  Contest.  Miss  East 
Side  Contest,  Games  and  Races,  Photography, 
Ground  Officials,  Refreshments.  Entertain- 
ment, Historian  and  Publicity.  Last  but  not 
least,  the  greatest  challenge  is  the  Finance 
Committee  who  must  secure  the  funds,  from 
donations  solicited  door  to  door  and  from 
other  projects.  The  cost  of  one  Labor  Day 
Celebration  runs  Into  the  thousands. 

As  the  expense  is  so  great,  many  organiza- 
tions have  gr.<iclously  taken  over  the  financial 
burden  of  some  of  these  events. 

The  1967  Labor  Day  festivities  began  at 
9  30  A.M.  with  the  "Kick-off"  of  the  Parade 
at  108th  and  Ewlng  Avenue.  Leading  the 
Parade  were  the  Officers  and  Chairmen,  as 
follows:  Ervln  Orel,  General  Chairman. 
Ronald  T.  Crowley.  Assistant  Chalnnan.  and 
Financial  Secretary.  Anne  Sebek.  Treasurer, 
Mary  Menzyk,  Recording  Secretary,  and 
Helen  Obernian,  Trustee.  Jim  Diamond.  Co- 
ordinator and  Calumet  Park  Supervisor. 
Shirley  Shajnpay  and  Kathy  Bahorlch.  Co- 
Chair  ladles  of  Cannlster  Drive. 

other  Officers  appeared  with  their  various 
organizations;  Dorothy  Major.  Correspond- 
ing Secretary.  Clarence  J.  Conklin.  Trustee 
and  Publicity  Chairman.  Eli  Kosanovlch. 
Trustee.  Alice  Ann  Malanka,  Historian. 

Severely  O'Mara.  in  previous  years  fLnancial 
secretary  ."served  this  year  In  unofficial  capac- 
ity, doing  herculean  work  in  lining  up 
Judges  and  other  necessary  tasks. 

Next,  the  distinguished  guests  who  were 
Invited  to  participate  were  the  Honorable 
Barratt  O'Hara,  Congressman  2nd  Congres- 
sional District,  who  graciously  t^Mk  time 
from  his  busy  schedule  and  came  all  the  way 
from  Washliigton  to  Join  in  the  activities 
Accompanying  him  was  his  Chicago  aide, 
Mrs.  "Bun"  Borrowdale. 

Included  also  were.  State  Senator  Dan 
Dougherty.  30th  Senatorial  District,  State 
Representatives  Henry  Lenard,  Nick  Svalina 
and  Phillip  Collins.  30th  Representative  Dis- 
trict. Alderman  John  J.  Buchanan.  10th 
Ward  Democratic  Committeeman  Stanley 
Zima.  and  10th  Ward  Republican  Commit- 
teeman Charles  Fitch. 

Various  floats,  decorated  cars.  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps,  The  Great  Lakes  Naval  Band, 
the  St.  Francis  de  Sales  High  School  band  and 
marching  units  added  color  and  music  to  the 
gigantic  parade. 

The  parade  continued  down  Ewlng  Avenue 
to  98th  St.  where  it  turned  and  upon  enter- 
ing the  park  passed  the  reviewing  stand. 
where  the  Parade  Judges  would  have  the  task 
of  selecting  the  unite  who  would  receive 
awards  in  tlie  various  categories. 

The  opening  day  ceremonies  began  with 
the  Reverend  G.  E.  Robinson,  Pastor  of  St. 
Petri  Church  giving  the  Invocation. 

Followed  by  the  raising  of  the  Flag,  featur- 
ing the  United  States  Marine  Corps  Color 
Guard.  Taps  were  played  and  a  moment  of 
silent  praver  was  ofl'ered  for  the  men  who 
lost  their'  lives  In  defense  of  our  country 
ending  with  the  traditional  gun  salute. 

Next,  the  Labor  day  Officers  and  dlstln- 
gtilshed  guests  were  introduced  by  the  Master 
of  Ceremonies  Peter  Pashos. 

The  outstanding  East  Slder  Award  was  be- 
stowed upon  three  men  this  year  for  their 
untiring  efforts  not  only  on  behalf  of  the 
Labor  Dav  Committee,  but  In  many  other 
Community  projects  as  well.  They  have  done 
so  with  no"  thanks,  praise,  or  recognition  ex- 
pected and  if  not  for  this  award  would  still 
go  unrecognized.  The  three  outstanding  East 
Slders  for  1967  are  Wm.  (Bill)  Harmon.  Wm. 
{Bill)  Barnas,  and  Henry  Nick  Jr. 

Reverend    Father    Jerome    Sellak.    Pa«tor 


of  St.  George  Church,  concluded  the  Open- 
ing Day  Ceremonies  with  the  Benediction. 

Immediately  following  the  Opening  Day 
Ceremonies.  The  Beautiful  &  Heartwarming 
Little  Girls  Doll  &  Buggy  Contest  began. 
Sponsored  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year  by 
the  Young  Democratic  Club  of  the  10th 
Ward.  1st,  2nd,  &  3rd  Prizes  In  Three  (3) 
Categories,  Most  Beautiful.  Most  Original, 
Most  Comical,  were  Awarded.  pl\:is  a  con- 
solation prize  to  each  contestant  for  their 
efforts  Besides  sponsoring  the  Contest,  Mem- 
bers of  the  10th  Ward  TD's  decorate  a  float 
&  enter  it  In  the  parade  Their  efforts  were 
rewarded  this  Year  by  being  presented  with 
the  First  Place  Award  for  Their  Float. 

The  Days  Activities  continued,  with  the 
Colorful  Decorated  Bicycle  Contest,  spon- 
sored by  the  10th  Ward  Young  Republican 
Organization  for  the  Third  consecutive  year. 
First  Place  trophies  were  awarded  In  Three 
Categories.  Most  Patriotic,  Most  Original  & 
Most  Humorous.  The  Miss  East  Side  Contest 
sponsored  for  the  past  Eight  Years  by  the 
East  Side  Lions  Club  followed.  Judges  select- 
ed Miss  Linda  Ogretz  as  the  1967  holder  of 
the  Miss  East  Side  Title. 

One  of  the  main  attractions  of  the  day 
was  the  Spectacular  Drum  &  Bugle  Corps 
competition  &  exhibition,  with  corps  from 
surrounding  Mld-V»'estern  States  competing. 
The  Crusaders  took  first  place  honors.  The 
Marauders  came  in  second,  but  also  received 
other  awards  for  General  Effects  &  First  place 
Parade  Trophy.  All  participating  Drum  & 
Bugle  Corps  were  sponsored  by  the  East 
Side  Bank. 

Other  Activities  Included,  Games.  7  Races 
sponsored  by  the  Trinity  Council  K  of  C 
i^3755.  Professional  Stage  Entertalrunent  & 
A  Band  Concert, 

Winding  up  the  days'  activities  was  a  Gi- 
gantic Fire  Works  Display,  lasting  45  min- 
utes. 

It  w-as  a  truly  rewarding  day  for  the  com- 
mittee with  attendance  estimated  at  between 
70,000  &  80.000  Persons.  But  as  one  Labor  Day 
ends.  It  Is  time  to  begin  again  &  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Labor  Day  Conunlttee  Is  only 
8  Days  away. 

Participating  Organizations 

Parade. — Wm.  Franko  Post  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Waxs  No.  8827,  Ullana  Post  American 
Legion  No.  220;  Erneet  Raczkowskl.  Bob 
Meyer.  EU  Kosanovlch.  Mary  Menzyk,  Sec'y. 

Doll  and  Buggy.— Young  Democrats  of  the 
10th  Ward;  Chairman.  Alice  Ann  Maslanka. 

Decorated  bicycle  contest,  10th  Wd.  Young 
Republicans;  Chairman.  Jack  Steller. 

Miss  East  Side  contest.— East  Side  Llona; 
Chairman.  Aldo  Marchese. 

Baseball. — Calumet  Park  Baseball  League; 
Chairman,  Ervln  Orel. 

Games  and  races— Trinity  Council  K  of 
C  No.  3755;  Chairman — Frank  Costello. 
Richard  Everett. 

Pageant  of  Drums,  East  Side  Bank;  Chair- 
man, Eh  Kosanovlch. 

PAGEANT  or  DRUMS 

Sanctioned  by  Mld-Amerlca  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corp  Circuit.  Inc.;  The  Guardsmen. 
The  Maraduers.  The  Nee  Hi's.  The  Legion 
Airs.  Berwvn  C-enturlans.  Argo-Sumnilt  Top- 
pers. Kiltie"  Kadets. 

PARADE  ONLY 

Woodrow  Wilson  Post.  No.  20,  P.L.A.V.; 
miana  Post  No,  220.  American  Legion;  Oold- 
,en  Grenadiers  Inc.;  Contest  Chairman,  KU 
Kosanovlch. 

Luxembourg  Ladlee. 

Fair  Elms  Civic  League. 

First  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Ohurclu 

St.  Georges  Church. 

Church  of  Annunciata. 

Knights  of  Pythias. 

The  Dally  Calimiet. 

Southeast  Economist. 

East  Side  Bank. 
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nuana  Post  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

Wm  Pranko  Post  VJP.W.  Ladles  Auxiliary. 

ChJcago  Police  Dept. 

Chicago  Park  DUtrlct. 

Girl  Scout  Dl3t.  19  East  Side — HegewlBCh. 

Wee  C — B  Club. 

COMMITTEE  CHAEBMtN 

Publicity,  Clarence  J.  Conklln. 

Photography,  Frank  Batlnek,  Bob  Kuehnke. 

Finance. — Canisters,  Shirley  Shampay, 
Katby  Bahorlch;  Card-Bunco,  Irene  Dickin- 
son. Anne  Sebek;  Old  Fashion  Days,  Anne 
Sebek,  Joe  Dlorlo,  Dorothy  Major. 

Hospitality,  Bob  Kuehnke. 

Outstanding  East  Slder,  Joe  Dlorlo. 

EnterUlnment,  BUI  Pletrzak. 

Refreehmentfi,  Anne  Sebek,  Bob  Kuehnke. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws,  Nick  Slmunlc. 

FemUts,  Ronald  T.  Crowley. 


THE  COOPERATIVE  APPROACH- 
STRENGTHS  AND  ECONOMIES  IN 
REGIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Belcher]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert 
in  the  Record  the  following  speech  by 
Dan  B.  McDevitt,  president  of  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Institute  of  the 
United    States,    Tulsa,    Okla.,    entitled. 
■The  Cooperative  Approach — Strengths 
and  Economies  in  Regional  Research  and 
Development": 

The  CooPFR.'STivr  .Approach — Strfngths  and 
Economies  in  Regional  Research  and 
Development 
(By  Dan  B.  McDevitt.  Research  and  Develop- 
ment InsUtute  of  the  United  States.  Tulsa. 
Okla.,  presented  at  First  Select  Academic- 
Industry  and  Government  Regional  Con- 
ference on  Research  and  Development, 
October  26-27.  1966) 

What  do  we  mean  by  strengths  that  can  be 
gained  from  the  cooperative  approach?  Why 
should  we  In  this  flve-state  region  of  Arkan- 
sas. Kansas,  Loiilslana,  Missouri  and  Okla- 
homa be  interested  In  obtaining  and  per- 
forming In  an  efficient  and  competent  manner 
on  research  and  development  work? 

After  considerable  research  on  the  subject, 
we  believe  that  this  region  has  the  compe- 
tence and  the  ability  to  get  and  perform  an 
added  WSO-MlMlon  of  research  and  develop- 
ment work  annually  within  three  years.  We 
believe  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  when 
we  have  set  up  the  systems  and  have  gotten 
used  to  working  together  we  wlU  be  able  to 
handle  even  more. 

The  figure  of  •350-mUllon  In  added  re- 
search and  development  within  three  years  Is 
Important.  You  who  let  these  contracts,  and 
you  who  must  help  perform,  must  believe 
this  Is  possible.  We  won't  do  the  necessary 
things  to  accomplish  the  objective  unless 
we  all  believe  It  will  succeed.  So  If  you  will 
allow  me  to  cite  a  few  facts  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  only  see  that  the  WSO-mlUlon  jump  Is 
realistic,  but  It  Is  also  even  quite  conserva- 
tive. Consider  the  $350-Mnilon  in  light  of  the 
166  Colleges.  Universities  and  Seminaries  In 
the  region  and  this  averages  out  to  about  $2- 
MllUon  an  institution.  This  Is  below  the  cur- 
rent national  average.  It  Is  less  than  $1,000 
for  each  of  the  registered  350.000  students. 
It  Is  less  than  $14,000  for  each  of  the  25.000 
faculty  members,  where  the  national  average 
Is  almost  $25,000.  It  Is  only  $70-MlUlon  for 


each  state,  or  about  Vj  of  the  national 
average  of  $196-Mllllon.  A  good  question  for 
your  gubernatorial  candidates  is  "What  they 
Intend  doing  to  get  each  of  our  states  up  to 
this  goal."  Since  Industry  must  cooperate  to 
achieve  the  $350-MlUlon,  let's  look  at  the 
added  research  and  development  work  per 
Industrial  employee.  It  Is  $350  per  employee. 
This  is  considerably  less  than  the  national 
average  of  $473.  The  present  research  and 
development,  along  with  this  added  goal,  will 
give  us  about  $870  per  Industrial  employee, 
or  a  little  more  than  Idaho  and  South  Da- 
kota, but  25%  below  Florida,  and  would 
make  the  region  12th  If  considered  as  a  state. 
It  would  mean  an  increase  of  $27,000  per  sci- 
entist as  compared  with  the  national  average 
of  $54,000. 

When  we  get  the  added  $350-MlUlon  in  re- 
search and  development  contracts,  and  If  no 
newly  graduated  scientists  stay  In  the  region 
or  no  others  move  back,  then  our  average 
tlgure  becomes  $63,000  per  scientist  or  slight- 
ly more  than  the  national  average.  This  is 
still  below  the  top  eleven  states.  For  you 
that  want  to  urge  your  Congressmen  and 
Senators  to  support  such  a  cooperative  goal 
of  $350-MllUon.  the  Individual  goal  is  $9- 
Mllllon  for  each  of  your  Congressmen  and 
Senators.  This  is  only  a  4%  Increase  for  each 
member  of  Congress  in  the  average  per  Con- 
gressman and  Senator  amount  spent  annual- 
ly by  the  Federal  Government. 

So  much  for  the  realism  of  the  objective 
if  we  all  work  together.  But  this  doesn't  mean 
that  any  of  us  should  let  up  on  what  we 
are  now  doing  to  get  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts.  It  doesn't  mean  we  will  take 
It  away  from  others.  We  don't  have  to  win  It 
away  from  the  institutions  that  now  are  en- 
trenched, getting  the  lion's  share  and  are 
becoming  swamped  and  peaking  out  In  ca- 
pacity. No!  We  don't  mean  to  threaten  any- 
one. We  must  create  a  new  major  center  of 
excellence  by  Joining  forces  to  do  together 
what  none  of  us  can  do  alone.  Our  Industry, 
our  local,  state  and  national  governments, 
our  educational  systems  at  all  levels  and  our 
private  Individuals  and  Institutions  must 
Join  together  In  a  cooperative  effort  to  solve 
some  of  our  mutual  and  national  problems. 
We  must  work  on  social,  political,  economic 
and  physical  problems  if  we  are  to  merit  the 
added  $350-Mlllion  in  research  and  develop- 
ment work.  More  Important,  we  need  the 
combined  size  and  strength  of  all  our  citi- 
zens in  the  flve-state  region  If  we  are  to 
efficiently  perform  the  work  obtained.  We 
will  need  the  youth,  the  retired — men, 
women  and  children. 

What  are  some  examples  of  projects  that 
would  fit  the  need  on  which  we  could  earn 
research  and  development  Income? 

First,  let's  consider  a  new  agency  with  a 
new  budget  that  has  funds  available  to  at- 
tack the  old  problems  of  water  pollution. 
Maybe  with  this  example  you  can  see  how- 
it  is  possible  to  use  the  systems  approach 
and  apply  it  to  the  other  examples  your- 
selves. Since  It  Is  new,  we  obviously  won't 
be  stepping  on  anyone's  toes.  Also  it  should 
be  kept  In  mind  that  we  will  be  using  the 
regional  resources  to  solve  a  regional  prob- 
lem since  the  Missouri  River,  the  Arkansas 
River  and  the  Mississippi  River  tie  us  all 
together  as  a  region.  Also  In  the  problem  of 
pollution,  piecemeal  and  half-hearted  ap- 
proaches simply  don't  work.  One  source  of 
upstream  poison  can  kill  much  below  It. 
One  polluter  can  do  millions  of  dollars  dam- 
age downstream.  -^ 

The  legislation  for  the  water  pollution 
control  act  recognizes  this  Interdependency 
and  encourages  the  systems  approach.  Not 
only  does  It  provide  matching  funds  and 
encourage  water  basin  compacts,  but  there 
are  research  funds  to  find  new  approaches. 
If  Secretary  Udall  and  Secretary  Qulgley 
see  fit  to  consider  a  new  approach  and  fund 
the  research  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  helping  them  organize  this 


region.  How  would  we  propose  to  do  this? 
How  would  we  begin?  First  of  all  Radius 
would  sign  a  research  contract  to  set  up  a 
dynajnic  model  of  the  lower  Mlbioun,  the 
Arkansas  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers  below 
the  Mi&soun-Iowa  border.  Such  a  model  will 
be  necessary  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
problem  and  to  measure  later  achievements. 
Water  development  and  poUutlon  control 
technicians  are  in  short  supply.  Gathering 
data  will  be  a  major  problem  to  set  up  the 
model  on  about  20  computtrs  located  at 
itiategic  colleges  in  the  five-state  region. 
Here  is  where  the  Radius  approach  can 
save  millions,  get  the  jab  done  faster,  train 
thousands,  and  enable  our  people  to  learn 
to  help  themselves.  Any  high  school  student 
can  tike  water  samples  with  the  proper  in- 
s.tructions.  Any  college  st.itlstics  major  can 
set  up  a  sampling  program.  Any  college 
biology  undergraduate  can  make  a  bacteria 
count  after  simple  instructions.  Any  high 
school  chemistry  st-adcnt  can  make  a  water 
analysis  with  the  proper  procedure.  So  let's 
set  up  teams  of  high  school  students  and 
college  students  to  gather  and  analyze  our 
data.  High  school  punch  card  operator 
trainees  could  process  the  data.  This  way 
our  activist  minded  young  people  can  take 
responsibility  in  worthwhile  needed  Jobs 
that  reinforce  their  schw.il  work.  Besides 
learning  responsibility  by  exercising  it,  they 
can  earn  some  income.  We  get  the  data  we 
need  for  $1.50  an  hour  instead  of  the  $5.00 
an  hour  we  now  pay.  More  important,  we 
get  the  data  and  release  more  highly  trained 
people  for  work  commensurate  with  their 
skills.  Just  imagine  the  pressure  these  ideal- 
istic young  people  will  put  on  their  parents 
at  bond  voting  time  when  they  have  seen 
and  smelled  firsthand  the  poison  being 
dumped  Into  our  streams. 

With  the  facts  in  hand  then  the  water 
model  can  be  used  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  small,  medium  and  large  colleges  and 
universities  to  plan  studies,  designs,  budgets 
and  legislation  to  implement  these  plans  and 
work  in  the  laboratories  and  engineering 
firms  in  the  region.  Everybody  can  get  In 
on  the  act  doing  what  he  does  best — In- 
dustry, education  and  government.  It  will 
cost  less  and  let  the  government  use  Its  al- 
ready short  personnel  in  other  states  that 
aren't  prepared  to  organize  and  take  the  re- 
sponsibility as  we  are.  This  proposal  here  is 
Just  a  part  of  the  complete  water  develop- 
ment program  Radius  authored  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran. 

Example  number  2  uses  much  the  same 
thinking,  only  this  time  It  is  strictly  educa- 
tion. Whether  we  make  our  living  at  it  or 
not,  from  the  time  we  are  born  until  the 
day  we  die  every  human  being  is  an  educa- 
tor. We  are  all  teaching  everyone  we  contact 
every  day  by  word,  deed  and  example.  Parents 
teach  their  children  to  walk,  to  speak,  and 
how  to  do  the  necessary  personal  chores. 
Without  any  formal  preparation,  older  chil- 
dren teach  younger  ones  in  all  sorts  of 
things.  Employers  teach  employees.  You  can 
think  of  hundreds  of  other  examples.  Why 
then  do  we  Insist  all  our  school  teachers 
must  be  college  graduated  education  majors, 
preferably  with  Master's  degrees,  to  be  able 
to  conduct  classes  when  so  much  of  the 
teaching  is  done  without  any  such  creden- 
tials? 

A  rather  crazy  situation  exists  in  the  area 
that  affects  everyone's  life  in  a  most  funda- 
mental way.  I  am  referring  to  sex  education. 
The  parents  won't  teach  sex  fundamentals  to 
their  children.  What  Is  more,  they  won't 
really  let  the  schools  get  Into  the  subject  In 
a  basic  way.  Yet  youth  will  learn.  Where  do 
they  get  most  sex  knowledge?  Surveys  show 
from  associates  of  their  own  age  or  a  little 
older.  A  lot  of  the  information  is  erroneous 
or  distorted,  by  the  way.  Another  example  of 
the  learning  process  between  youths  Is  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  process  among 
teenage  gangs.  Elaborate  social  codes,  pick- 
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ing  pockets,  mechanical  gun  making  skills, 
battle  tactics,  prostitution,  finance,  narcot- 
ics marketing,  mugging,  armed  robbery  and 
other  complicated  skills  are  taught  and 
learned  with  considerable  efficiency. 

If  teaching  is  so  important  in  our  lives 
why  don't  we  give  some  practice,  guidance 
and  responsibility,  under  controlled  con- 
ditions, to  the  future  parents — to  the  future 
employers  and  employees  who  will  do  so 
much  teaching?  If  we  did  there  wouldn't  be 
the  cry  of  teacher  shortage  we  hear  today. 
Besides,  we  a!l  know  the  way  to  really  learn 
a  subject  is  to  teach  It.  On  the  Job  reinforce- 
ment of  lectured  or  book-read  knowledge 
stays  long  after  the  need  to  pass  the  Im- 
mediate exam. 

Why  don't  we  let  our  teenage  young  people 
tutor  grade  school  children  in  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic?  Why  don't  we  set  up 
teams  of  college  students  to  teach  languages, 
mathematics,  science,  history,  and  mechan- 
ical skills  to  high  school  students  in  seminars 
and  person  to  person  tutoring?  Not  full  time, 
but  a  course  a  week  in  the  college  student's 
speclaltv.  Make  it  a  college  course.  Pay  the 
high  school  or  college  tutor  minimum  wages 
for  time  spent  teaching  in  classrooms,  but 
not  for  preparation.  Check  them,  monit-or 
them  from  time  to  time  and  supervise  them, 
but  give  them  the  responsibility.  Many  a  po- 
tential high  school  drop-out  could  earn 
enough  to  finish.  College  students  could  earn 
theirown  way  while  they  performed  a  needed 
service  rather  than  the  drudgery  of  pushing 
a  broom  or  waiting  on  tables.  Think  of  the 
social  consciousness  gained  from  such  ac- 
tivity. 

If  such  an  experiment  is  of  Interest  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  we  stand  ready  to  organize  it.  The 
local  school  districts  that  are  claiming  a 
shortage  of  over  600  teachers  in  Oklahoma 
alone  should  be  Interested.  The  industry  that 
needs  skilled  people  should  be  interested.  The 
colleges  are  interested.  The  parents  that  want 
quality  educations  for  their  children  at  bar- 
gain prices  without  any  more  taxes  should 
be  most  interested  of  all.  Commissioner  of 
Education  Harold  Howe  has  stated  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  wants  proposals  for  creative 
cooper.ition  between  industry,  higher  educa- 
tion, elementary  education  and  systems  peo- 
ple. IX  this  is  of  interest.  Mr.  Commissioner, 
please  let  us  hear  from  you.  You  high  school 
and  college  students  Interested  In  this  proj- 
ect should  send  us  letters  and  resolutions  If 
you  want  to  get  such  a  program. 

E.xample  number  three  directly  Involves  In- 
dustrv,  education  and  industrial  develop- 
ment' in  the  flve-state  region.  Particularly 
graduate  research,  which  is  the  foimdation 
of  otu-  whole  education  process.  It  Involves 
atomic  energy  and  radiation.  There  is  a  great 
shortage  of  atomic  physicists,  nuclear  engi- 
neers and  atomic  technicians  of  all  kinds. 
Research  work  In  this  field  is  costly  and 
limited  to  a  few  federally  sponsored  centers. 
Therefore  there  are  few  well-rounded  nuclear 
graduate  facilities.  Yet  here  In  our  midst  the 
17  key  investor  owmed  electric  power  com- 
panies of  this  five-state  reslon  have  Joined 
together  w,-lth  General  Electric,  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  West  German 
Karlsruhe  Research  Center  to  do  limited 
atomic  research  in  Northwest  Arkansas.  They 
call  themselves  the  Southwest  Atomic  Energy 
Associates.  The  project  Is  called  the  South- 
west Experimental  Past  Oxide  Reactor  Pro- 
gram. The  only  way  electric  power  companies 
can  grow  is  through  industrial  development 
and  the  resultant  increased  load.  Major  in- 
dustrial development  in  the  years  to  come 
will  be  equipment  for  atomic  power  genera- 
tion, new  materials  caused  by  irradiation. 
Irradiated  food  preservation,  sterile  Insect 
control,  and  radioactive  materials  of  all 
kinds. 

Phillips  Petroleum,  North  American  Avia- 
tion, General  Electric.  Kerr-McGee  and  many 
others,  all  located  In  this  area,  have  tremen- 
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dous  capablHty  In  atomic  energy.  They,  along 
with  the  power  companies,  wnll  have  an  in- 
satiable demand  for  people  trained  in  atomic 
energy.  Our  colleges  and  universities  need 
teachers  and  our  graduate  students  need 
projects. 

Why  don't  we  solve  them  all  by  building 
a  major  atomic  research  center  at  the  present 
site  in  Northwest  Arkansas?  All  the  interested 
colleges  and  universities  could  participate. 
If  this  interests  you  power  companies  and 
other  industries  in  the  region,  we  propose 
you  allocate  the  small  total  sum  of  $50,000 
which  is  tax  deductible,  designate  a  repre- 
sentative and  send  a  letter  of  sponsorship  to 
RADIUS.  Together  then  we  will  prepare  an 
application  to  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  for  the  $5-Million  capital 
facility  cost.  EDA.  has  the  money  and  en- 
courages this.  I'm  sure  a  split-fee  contract 
could  be  arranged  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  operation. 

In  the  meantime  then,  all  of  the  industry. 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  power  companies, 
colleges  and  universities  could  work  with  our 
Congressmen  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  get  the  funds  and  the  location 
of  the  major  atomic  energy  facility  talked 
of  last  winter  at  the  same  site.  Incidentally, 
this  Is  the  same  approach  the  Boston  Area 
used  to  get  the  S50-Milllon  N.A.S.A.  Elec- 
tronics Research  Center  there.  They  organized 
a  non-profit  corporation  similar  to  RADIUS 
in  1962  and  by  1964  had  the  electronics  cen- 
ter in  the  bag. 

Example  number  4  recognizes  the  fact 
that  more  pipeline  knowledge  is  in  this  five- 
state  region  than  In  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
together.  Every  major  aircraft  manufacturer 
has  an  operation  here.  Several  major  air- 
lines have  their  maintenance  facilities  here. 
We  have  plenty  of  wide  open  space  for  re- 
search. Now  they  tell  me  the  ground  trans- 
portation problems  of  the  future  will  be 
solved  by  air  suspended  trains  flying  through 
pipelines  at  200  to  400  miles  an  hour.  Our 
colleges  and  universities  would  be  delighted 
to  Join  you  industrialists  In  going  after  this 
research  which  will  determine  whole  new 
Industries  of  tomorrow.  The  brand  new  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation  has  just  re- 
ceived the  funds  for  such  research. 

The  fifth  example  Involves  another  major 
transportation  problem — auto  safety.  The 
automobile  manufacturers  have  been  ac- 
cused of  building  unsafe  cars.  The  manu- 
facturers In  turn  feel  It  Is  the  nut  at  the 
wheel.  The  politicians  side  with  the  voters 
In  blaming  the  roads  and  the  cars.  Everyone 
is  pointing  a  finger  at  everyone  else,  and  In 
the  meantime  we  go  on  killing  each  other 
at  a  horrible  rate.  Like  most  things,  the  real 
answer  probably  lies  in  some  grey  middle 
ground.  Some  combination  of  automobile 
design,  road  design,  driver  training,  driver 
licensing,  law  enforcement  and  insurance 
rating  Is  the  answer.  But  what  combina- 
tion? Where?  Under  what  conditions? 

Only  experimentation  under  controlled 
conditions  will  yield  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  You  insurance  companies,  state 
governments.  Bureau  of  Roads  and  auto 
manufacturers  that  are  Interested  enough 
to  pay  to  find  answers  should  know  we  stand 
ready"  to  provide  the  researchers  and  orga- 
nize" the  experiments  in  cooperation  with 
our  educator  friends.  The  social,  legal,  edu- 
cational and  physical  answers  can  be  found. 
Do  you  with  the  money  want  to  argue  hypo- 
thetical questions  or  fund  the  experiments 
to  get  the  facts? 

As  example  six,  let  us  take  up  the  prob- 
lem of  feeding  the  growing  world  popula- 
tion and  developing  the  poorer  countries. 
Our  region  is  highly  qualified  to  experiment 
in  this  area.  We  have  every  condition  found 
in  the  world  from  desert  to  jungle,  from 
swamps  to  mountains,  gra.ss  and  heavy  for- 
ests, the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor,  In- 
dustrv  and  remote  rural  poverty,  superhigh- 
ways and  cow   trails,  whltemen,   blackmen. 


brownmen,  yellowmen,  redmen,  diflerent 
tribes  living  apart  under  tribal  law,  and  city 
slums,  rich  farm  land  growing  cotton,  to- 
bacco, wheat,  corn,  rice,  sorghum,  soybeans 
and  livestock.  Our  oil  companies  have  re- 
tired and  current  employees  who  have  lived 
In  every  country  on  the  globe  and  have  great 
language  competence.  We  are  tormented  by 
drought,  flood,  tornadoes  and  hurricanes. 
We  have  conquered  some  ills  and  still  must 
conquer  others.  We  have  an  estimated  10.000 
foreign  students  In  our  midst  speaking  al- 
most every  language  known  to  man. 

It  is  these  students  that  prompt  this  pro- 
posal. They  come  over  here,  stay  six  to 
eight  years,  and  then  even  though  we  don't 
take  them  into  the  mainstream  of  our  life 
they  either  don't  want  to  go  home  or  go  home 
harboring  111  feelings  and  sometimes  revo- 
lutionary Ideas.  Not  every  case,  but  enough 
so  that  it  Is  disturbing.  Apparently  we  don't 
make  Americans  out  of  them,  we  don't  fit 
them  to  help  their  own  countries,  yet  we 
take  them  away  from  home  and  friends  for 
long  periods  of  time.  In  the  meantime,  our 
youth  often  get  very  strange  ideas  about 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  can  learn  from 
these  students,  see  that  they  get  home  more 
often  and  see  that  they  have  a  chance  to 
learn  to  help  their  countrymen  In  the  proc- 
ess. They  can  learn  by  doing. 

The  Peace  Corps  was  such  a  success  be- 
cause It  started  out  as  an  experiment,  Ironed 
out  the  bugs  and  used  our  young  people  at 
their  activist  best.  This  proposal  would  also 
be  experimental,  until  the  bugs  were  worked 
out.  It  would  be  based  on  the  Peace  Corps, 
but  go  Into  areas  where  the  Peace  Corps 
hasn't  been  able  to  penetrate.  This  Is  the 
area  of  actual  agricultural,  engineering  and 
capital  development.  If  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
feel  this  preliminary  plan  merits  some  of  the 
$12-Mllllon  It  has  uncommitted  for  research, 
we  will  be  happy  to  present  the  full  experi- 
ment. What  would  be  the  elements  of  the 
program? 

As  stated  before,  the  Peace  Corps  would 
play  an  Integral  part,  acting  as  representa- 
tive, liaison  and  communications  with  the 
action  teams  at  the  colleges.  Action  teams 
based  on  individual  countries  or  language 
areas  would  be  recruited  at  the  schools.  For- 
eign students  from  the  locale  to  be  served 
would  make  up  a  third  of  each  team.  The 
teams  would  live  together  in  dormitories  or 
frat  houses  and  speak  only  the  language  of 
the  country  to  be  served  during  ovt-of -school 
periods.  During  the  regular  school  year  the 
action  teams  would  learn  the  customs  of  the 
country,  the  language,  and  work  on  the 
plans  for  a  specific  project  to  be  completed 
during  the  action  time.  If  a  road  were  to  be 
built  then  surveying  would  be  learned,  as 
well  as  bulldozer  and  equipment  operation. 
The  teams  would  draw  their  own  plans 
based  on  the  coordination  and  desires  of  the 
local  population  as  communicated  by  the 
Peace  Corps  representative.  Once  the  neces- 
sary equipment  and  materials  were  in  place 
the  action  teams  could  be  flown  to  the  proj- 
ect location  to  complete  their  assignments. 
The  task  completion  time  would  be  a  se- 
mester. After  the  project  completion  the 
foreign  members  could  visit  their  families 
as  pay  for  their  participation.  American  team 
members  would  receive  Peace  Corps  pay. 
Air  Force  Reserve  or  National  Guard  planes 
on  training  assignments  could  fly  these 
teams.  The  teams  could  go  back  several  years. 
with  new  members  replacing  graduates.  Just 
like  athletic  teams. 

The  Peace  Corps  should  find  a  high  num- 
ber of  two-year  recruits  from  action  team 
members.  I'm  sure  if  the  business  men  could 
get  orders  for  the  equipment  they  would 
participate  in  training  the  student  opera- 
tors. Action  teams  using  this  coerced  crea- 
tivity concept  could  work  with  local  resi- 
dents to  build  model  villages  complete  with 
bousing,    water,   roads,    and    a   planted   and 
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harvest-ed  crop  during  the  action  period. 
When  their  educations  were  finished  the 
foreign  students  would  have  confidence  born 
of  accomplishnietu  to  return  home  to  build 
their  countries.  You  can  naine  a  hundred 
other  benefits  trom  such  a  program. 

Thete  examples  of  creative  contracting  to 
use  the  strength  and  m.uipuwer  of  our  young 
people  to  service  their  neighbors,  while  rein- 
forcing their  bo<.)k  educations,  should  sparK 
a  thousand  ideas  from  Industry  and  govern- 
ment. You  foreign  college  students — you 
American  college  students — your  letters  will 
help  get  results. 

Here  are  a  few  more  examples  In  rapid 
order 

Some  areas  of  our  region  haven't  been 
surveyed  since  1894.  Why  dont  we  use  stu- 
dent engineer  surveying  crews  to  up-date 
some  of  these  old  geodetic  surveys?  Civil 
engineer  student  crews  couid  be  used  to  sur- 
vey, lay  out,  design  and  build  some  country 
roads  in  Ozarka  that  dont  look  like  they 
will  ever  be  built.  I  know  one  area  of  over 
100  miles  of  such  road  that  needs  Improve- 
ment where  the  residents  will  do  over  70 '~'' 
of  the  necessary  work  with  volunteer  labor 
If  someone  will  lend  them  the  equipment 
and  give  them  direction  You  State  Highway 
Directors  can  get  some  of  the  road  engineers 
trained  you  keep  asking  for  If  you  will  help 
us  initiate  such  programs.  You  consulting 
engineers  would  get  trained  people  too. 

Industry  can  contract  with  Radius  to  set 
up  testing,  quality  control,  product  develop- 
ment, or  research  programs  in  cooperation 
with  the  colleges.  When  the  participants 
graduate  or  complete  advanced  degree  work 
they  win  not  only  be  educated  but  know 
your  product,  procedure  and  will  probably 
join  you  permanently.  Y'our  permanent  em- 
ployees can  be  rotated  In  and  out  of  these 
facilities  at  the  schools  to  update  their 
skills.  This  maintenance  of  employee  com- 
petence Is  necessary  to  survival  for  all  indus- 
try today  with  the  rapid  changes. 

Do  you  industry  and  banking  people  know 
Freshmen  and  Sophomore  college  students 
are  programming  their  problems  for  com- 
puters? The  average  engineer  or  accountant 
out  of  college  over  five  years  probably  hasn't 
had  this  experience. 

Speaking  of  computers,  do  you  know  we 
now  have  the  system  capability  to  treat  con- 
siderable populations  as  experimental  sam- 
ples and  get  scientlflc  facts?  Such  careful 
work  will  get  real  answers  to  social  prob- 
lems. Such  answers  should  point  the  way  to 
cut  the  feet  out  from  under  both  the  black 
power    and    white    power    demagogues. 

Tou  city  planners,  urban  renewers  and 
farm  home  people  may  be  interested  In  the 
work  done  on  low-cost  housing  using  con- 
trolled de.nslty  concrete,  permanent  molds 
and  systems  to  produce  a  cast-ln-place  high 
qualitv  living  unit  for  less  than  $5  a  square 
foot  complete  here,  and  as  low  as  $3  a  square 
foot  overseas.  These  methods  worked  out 
and  tested  by  Bill  Wilson  at  Oklahoma  Uni- 
versity and  especially  suited  for  delta  regions 
such  as  Indo-Chlna  or  New  Orleans  can  be 
applied  to  replace  our  slums  and  poor  rural 
housing.  You  concrete  manufacturers  might 
like  to  fund  an  experimental  development. 
Another  place  the  Radius  approach  might 
be  effective  Is  in  the  war  on  poverty  and  eco- 
nomic development.  If  William  McCandless 
and  the  Ozarka  Regional  Development  Com- 
mission will  appoint  Radius  as  Ozarka's 
technical  advisers  we  promise  to  bring  at 
least  25  additional  colleges  and  universities 
Into  the  study  and  planning  work.  We  feel 
church  schools  should  be  active  In  this  be- 
cause of  the  many  social  and  moral  consid- 
erations. 

Do  you  bankers  and  law  enforcement  peo- 
ple have  an  Interest  in  crime  prevention  by 
cutting  the  merchants'  loss  In  bad  checks? 
Do  you  know  we  have  developed  the  systems 
that  win  let  any  merchant  In  a  city  dial  a 
computer  and  automatlcaUy,  within  30  sec- 
onds, determine  If  a  check  Is  good  for  Its 
face  amount? 


Do  you  know  N.A.S.A.  needs  geophysical 
specialists?  So  do  other  agencies.  Our  petro- 
leum compames,  our  geophysical  companies 
and  our  schools  in  this  region  are  extremely 
competent  In  this  field.  Why  don't  our  pri- 
vate companies  and  our  schools  Join  us  In 
providing  geophysical  and  geology  skills  to 
N.A.S.A.  on  a  contract  basis? 

Oceanography  Is  another  field  our  petro- 
leum companies  have  much  knowledge  and 
experience.  Gulf  South  Research  Institute, 
our  petroleum  companies  and  all  our  schools 
could  band  together  with  us  to  create  a 
ma]or  ocean  research  center  on  the  Gulf 
Coast.  Again,  If  the  proper  location  were 
chosen  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration would  finance  the  capital  facilities. 
Exotic  fuels  research  and  development  fits 
Into  the  space  need,  the  petroleum  com- 
pany capability  and  our  educational  research 
competence. 

Did  anyone  say  desallnlzatlon  research? 
The  major  pollutant  of  the  Arkansas  River 
is  salt.  Much  disjointed  work  has  been  done 
here  on  this.  Why  not  organize  for  a  major 
contract? 

Our  last  example  considers  the  very  un- 
scientific way  we  pass  our  laws.  Our  legisla- 
tors and  Congressmen  simply  can't  func- 
tion with  the  work  we  pile  on  them  under 
the  conditions  we  Impose.  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  do  everything  with  their  permanent 
staff,  why  doesn't  Congress  contract  with 
Raditis  to  assign  pieces  of  legislation  to  his- 
tory school,  law  school  or  economics  school 
teams  to  search  out  the  pros,  the  cons  and 
alternatives  for  each  proposed  law.  These 
teams  could  pinpoint  who  would  be  affected 
and  debate  the  Issues  so  as  to  sharpen  them 
before  Congressional  hearings  were  held. 
Suggested  lists  of  witnesses  could  be  pro- 
vided. Our  youth,  which  Is  fast  becoming  a 
voting  majority,  could  Identify  with  society 
as  they  learn.  Besides,  a  considerable  serv- 
ice could  be  rendered  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost.  Serious  boners  could  be  eliminated  and 
perhaps  millions  saved.  Most  of  all.  It  would 
give  Congressmen  a  chance  to  pass  con- 
structive legislation,  with  all  the  facts  and 
points  of  view  considered.  We  could  put  the 
executive  budget  on  computers  for  analysis. 
How  would  you  Congressmen  and  legislators 
like  to  be  able  to  push  a  few  buttons  In 
your  office  and  know  the  exact  status  of  any 
piece  of  legislation  and  have  any  committee 
schedule,  hearings  or  legislation  details 
printed  out  on  a  teletype  in  your  office,  just 
like  airUne  ticket  reservations?  Such  a  sys- 
tem would  save  millions  and  bring  legisla- 
tive bodies  into  the  space  age.  The  compe- 
tence represented  at  this  Conference  can  see 
you  get  such  a  system  within  3  years  If  you 
act  now.  So  much  for  the  strengths  possible 
from  a  cooperative  academic-Industry  and 
government  approach  to  R.  &  D. 

Before  closing  let's  talk  about  the  econ- 
omies from  the  cooperative  approach.  Ob- 
vious Is  the  establishment  of  the  commu- 
nication system  to  eliminate  duplication  of 
efforts  and  false  starts.  Washington  Is  a  com- 
plex place.  All  of  our  states,  some  of  our 
schools,  and  some  of  our  non-profit  Institutes 
maintain  offices  In  Washington.  All  operate 
separately.  It  Is  about  all  the  people  In  them 
can  do  to  Just  answer  the  phone  and  the  mall 
from  home.  Why  don't  we  put  them  all  to- 
gether In  one  office  where  they  can  specialize. 
Each  would  work  with  a  couple  of  depart- 
ments where  they  can  really  know  what  Is 
going  on.  This  should  mean  better  coverage 
at  lower  cost.  It  Is  the  same  principle  that 
President  Johnson's  staff  uses.  Separate  tele- 
phone and  address  listings,  however,  could 
still  be  used  for  reference  purposes.  This 
combined  strength  and  economy  would  allow 
a  Congressional  information  letter,  an  In- 
formation letter  to  the  states,  and  regular 
Informed  briefings  of  the  five-state  Con- 
gressional delegation.  Maybe  the  combined 
budget  would  allow  the  retention  of  a  retired 
General  and  Admiral  or  two  to  go  after  De- 
partment of  Defense  research. 


One  of  the  economies  would  be  the  elim- 
ination of  considerable  duplication,  untimely 
proposals  and  unnecess.iry  travel  to  Wash- 
ington by  potential  or  current  principal  In- 
vestigators. The  specialization  In  Washington 
would  give  liiem  someone  who  knew  their 
problems  as  well  as  the  federal  people 
Involved,  giving  more  effective  representation 
just  like  the  industrial  companies  get. 
Speaking  of  industrial  companies,  why  not 
encourage  their  Washington  offices  to  get  in 
the  act?  Why  not  ask  the  labor  unions  who 
have  a  stake'  in  this  region  and  have  some 
very  effective  Washington  people  to  help? 

Of  course,  the  greatest  economy  of  all 
would  be  the  more  effective  use  of  facilities 
and  personnel  In  relation  to  the  amount  of 
work  accomplished. 

Small  business  employs  over  40 'r  of  the 
American  work  force.  Y'et  this  segment  of  our 
economy  which  needs  the  benefits  of  research 
and  development  most  gets  less  than  5'r. 
Only  through  a  cooperative  program  such  as 
this  can  our  small  business,  our  small  col- 
leges and  professional  people  ever  hope  to 
participate  in  major  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

There  Is  the  challenge.  Can  we  do  It?  When 
you  consider  the  management  and  systems 
competence  of  such  companies  as  Douglas 
Aircraft.  McDonnell  Aircraft,  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation,  Boeing,  American  Airlines. 
TWA.  Monsanto.  Phillips  Petroleum,  Cities 
Service,  Pan  American  Petroleum,  South- 
western Bell  Telephone  and  the  others,  the 
$350-Milllon  Is  a  drop  In  the  bucket.  We  hope 
we  can  count  on  all  of  their  cooperation  and 
support. 

Many  colleges  and  universities  with  strong 
research  and  development  orientation  earn 
over  25"  of  their  total  budgets  from  research 
and  development.  Why  shouldn't  this  be  an- 
other goal?  With  this  attitude  we  can  earn 
our  way  to  the  highest  educational  and  re- 
search excellence  In  the  country.  We  can  Uke 
some  of  the  burden  off  of  the  Individual  and 
corporate  taxpayers  In  all  our  five-state  re- 
gion. We  can  serve  our  existing  Industry  and 
get  more  to  come  here.  We  can  assume  the 
rightful  place  of  leadership  to  which  our 
talent  and  capabilities  entitle  us. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  ask  each  of 
you  who  want  to  develop  this  region,  each  of 
you  who  want  to  help  all  our  schools,  both 
public  and  private,  large  and  small,  to  de- 
velop, each  of  you  who  can  see  the  oppor- 
tunity in  the  cooperative  approach,  each  of 
you  who  want  to  help  stop  the  brain  drain — 
I  would  like  to  ask  each  of  you  to  join  us 
In  this  cooperative  effort.  Won't  you  Join  your 
fellow  citizens  In  using  RADIUS  to  accom- 
plish these  mutual  goals?  Won't  you  join  us 
in  getting  an  added  $350-Mllllon  In  research 
and  development  for  this  five-state  region  of 
Arkansas,  Kansas.  Louisiana.  Missouri  and 
Oklahoma?  wni  you  write  us  a  letter,  send 
us  a  resume  of  your  people  and  facilities  so 
we  can  Incorporate  It  In  a  regional  brochure, 
and  do  whatever  else  you  feel  you  can  to  help 
us  get  going. 

The  future  Is  up  to  you  Let's  join  together 
for  the  journey! 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST  CHAL- 
LENGED BY  DR.  DOBRIANSKY  OF 
GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  !Mr.  DerwinskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  once 
again  refer  to  the  editorial  "Captive  Con- 
gressmen." that  appeared  in  the  July  10 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post.  As  given 
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below,  the  editorial  was  a  sharp  attack 
against  Captive  Nations  Week  and  its 
significance  for  the  freedom  of  all  the 
capti-.e  non-Russian  natioiis  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  I  am  informed  that  dozens 
Of  letters  criticizing  the  Post  editorial 
have  been  sent  to  the  paper's  editor,  but 
not  one  has  been  published. 

THE    DCERIANSKY    CH.iLLENGE 

One  of  these  letters  is  a  forthright 
challenge  made  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky 
of  Georgetown  University.  Dr.  Dobrian- 
sky, who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  committee  and 
president  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Coiruuittee  of  America,  challenges  the 
Post's  editors  to  meet  face  to  face  certain 
representatives  of  Cossackia,  Idel-Ural 
Turkestan,  and  White  Ruthenia— Bye- 
loruss.a— which  are  supposedly  Russian 
aieas,  for  the  paper's  editors.  With  con- 
siderable patience,  the  Georgetown  pro- 
fessor has  waited  for  2  months  for  even 
a  negative  reply  from  the  papers  editors, 
but  not  even  this  has  been  forthcoming. 
According  to  Dr.  Dobriansky: 
The  Post's  editors  haven't  the  courage  to 
accept  my  challenge.  The  letter  I  sent  there 
Is  quite  clear  and  unequivocal.  The  repre- 
sentatives I  refer  to  are  ready  and  willing 
to  offer  some  elementary  education  to  the 
Posts  editors.  As  for  their  attacks  against 
me.  it  is  very  easy  to  rebut  each  of  their 
points,  and  this  I  shall  do  on  appropriate  oc- 
casions in  the  near  future.  To  cry,  in  one- 
breath,  for  "detente",  "peaceful  coexistence" 
and  bridges  of  understanding"  with  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  and  then.  In  an- 
other editorial  breath,  to  deny  the  right  of 
some  of  these  nations  to  express  their  self- 
determination  and  Independence,  is  the 
height  of  journalist  hypocrisy. 

SOMETHING    TO   LOOK   FORWARD   TO 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  many  Members 
will  find  this  Lssue  to  be  of  keen  interest, 
I  myself  wonder  whether  the  liberal  and 
independent  Post  will  accept  the  Do- 
briansky challenge.  The  implications  of 
this  issue  are  farflung  and  of  tremendous 
importance.  So  that  each  Member  may 
obtain  a  complete  perspective  of  it,  I  in- 
clude the  following  items  in  given  se- 
quence in  the  Record:  First,  the  Wash- 
in2ton  Post  editorial  of  July  10,  1967, 
"Captive  Congressmen":  second,  the  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  dated  July  17, 
1967:  third,  an  article  on  "The  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Captive  Nations."  which 
appeared  in  the  August  24.  1967,  issue  of 
America,  leading  Ukrainian  Catholic  or- 
gan in  the  United  States;  fourth,  two 
letters  of  reply  rejected  by  the  Post,  one 
from  the  New  England  Committee  for 
Captive  Nations,  dated  August  11,  1967, 
and  the  other,  dated  August  14,  1967, 
from  the  Boston  chapter  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Congress  Committee  of  America: 
and  fifth,  the  August  17,  1967.  edito- 
rial in  the  American  Hairenik  Weekly, 
"The  Washington  Post:  A  Captive  Or- 
gan". 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  fD.C.)   Post,  July  10, 
1967) 
Captive  Congressmen 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  almost  upon  us 
and  so  It's  time  to  pine  again  for  Idel-Ural, 
Turkestan,  White  Ruthenia  and — don't  for- 
get— good  old  Cossackia.  These  pseudo-states 
and  others   of   better   historical   repute   are 
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listed  in  Congress'  Captive  Nations  Resolu- 
tion .u  hav.ng  .ost  their  "national  Independ- 
ence" to  the  wicked  Communists.  "Tlie  peo- 
ple of  the  United  St.ites  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  independence."  in  case  you 
didn't  know. 

This  fanciful  cold-war  rhetoric  was  issued 
by  Congress  m  1959  in  a  surge  of  hysterical 
antlcommunlsm.  Or  rather,  it  was  issued  by 
ethnic  manipulator -Lev  Dobriansky,  father 
of  the  Captive  Nations  idea,  and  foisted  by 
him  upon  a  Congress  sensitive  to  the  pre- 
sumed sentiments  of  Americans  from  now- 
Cjnununist  lands.  Actually,  many  of  these 
Americans,  if  not  most  of  them,  are  Insulted 
by  being  treated  as  hyphenated  citizens. 
The  annual  Captive  Nations  charade  might 
better  be  called  Captive  Congressmen  Week. 

Its  aspect  of  ethnic  discrimination  Is  par- 
ticularly offensive.  For.  It  turns  out.  Russia 
Is  not  among  the  Captive  Nations.  The  rea- 
son for  this  strange  omission  is  that  Mr. 
Dobrlansky's  heart  belongs  to  his  .ancestors' 
native  Ukraine,  and  Ukrainian  nationalism 
Is  nothing  if  not  antl-Russlan.  This  is.  in 
our  view,  precisely  the  kind  of  old-country 
ethnic  backbiting  that  has  no  place  in  a 
gambit  designed  to  Influence  American  pol- 
icy. 

To  those  who  do  not  share  faith  that  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  will  crack  the  Kremlin, 
Mr.  Dobriansky  has  prepared  an  liisldlous 
rebuttal.  "High  on  the  priority  list  in  Red 
psycho-political  warfare."  he  has  WTltten, 
"Is'  the  downgrading  and  eventual  elimina- 
tion of  Captive  Nations  Week."  The  tech- 
nique of  attributing  criticism  to  foreign 
manipulation  is,  unf'ortunately.  typical. 

To  his  credit.  President  Johnson  has  shown 
some  embarrassment  over  the  Resolution, 
which  "authorizes  and  requests"  him  to  pro- 
claim Captive  Nations  Week  annually.  He 
has  avoided  specifying  which  countries  are 
Captive  Nations  and  has  stressed  Instead 
American  support  for  the  "Just  aspirations" 
of  peoples  everywhere.  Clearly,  Mr.  Johnson 
rejects  the  Resolution's  tenet  that  "Com- 
munist imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
idea  of  peaceful  coexistence."  He  believes, 
as  most  Americans  do,  that  all  available 
openings  to  East-West  peace  and  stability 
should  be  explored. 

Letter  to  the  Editor  of  The  Washington 
Post 

JfLY    17,    1967. 

Aside  from  Its  malicious  overtones,  your 
July  10  editorial  on  "Captive  Congressmen" 
Is  so  absurd,  both  logically  and  empirically, 
that  I  am  fully  convinced  my  forthcoming 
book  on  The  Vulnerable  Russians  will  be  of 
enormous  value  to  you.  Scheduled  for  publi- 
cation release  this  October  as  "An  American 
Answer  to  the  '50th' — The  Fraudulent  Rus- 
sian Bolshevik  Revolution,"  the  work  will 
not  only  place  Imperio-colonlalist  Moscow 
on  notice  that  not  all  Americans,  by  a  long 
shot,  are  fools  as  concerns  Its  empire  In  the 
USSR  itself,  but  It  win  also,  I  am  sure,  be 
a  permanent  answer  to  you  and  other  seg- 
ments of  Moscow's-induced  breed  of  Pav- 
lovlan  dogs  In  our  country. 

Having  had  long  experience  with  your 
letter-cutting  and  omitting  techniques  be- 
catise  of  "want  of  space"  and  other  conven- 
ient ratlonallzatlonfi — In  Itself  scarcely  a 
symbol  of  Journalistic  honesty — I  offer  here 
a"  simple,  formal  challenge  which  I  raised 
publicly  on  July  15  at  the  Captive  Nations 
Conference  in  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  It  Is  a 
challenge  for  you  to  receive  some  elemen- 
tary education  on  Soviet-Russian  Imperlo- 
colonlallsm.  Simply,  I  challenge  you  to  ar- 
range a  discussion  meeting  In  the  Post's 
auditorium,  which  would  bring  you  face-to- 
face  with  living  victims  of  Soviet-Russian 
Imperio-colonlallsm  from  Idel-Ural,  Ttirk- 
estan,  White  Ruthenia.  and  Cossackia. 

It  doesn't  require  much  courage  to  shield 
one's  Ignorance  behind  an  editorial  pen  and 


continue  to  misinform  your  readers  about 
the  true  nature  of  the  USSR.  Let  us  see 
how  courageous  you  are  in  meeting  these 
people— whom  you  think  are  ghosts  with- 
out a  national  background  of  independence 
struggle — before  the  audience  of  the  Post's 
personnel  who.  In  this  setting,  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  gauge  the  level  of  their 
editors'  understanding  of  this  vital  problem. 
Here.  too.  I  am  confident  that  quite  a  num- 
ber of  our  citizens  will  be  Interested  In  your 
response  to  this  challenge. 

Lev  E.  Dobriansky. 
Professor.  Georgetown  Universiti/.  Chair- 
man. National  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee. 

(Prom  America,  Aug.  24, 1967) 
The  Washington  Post  and  Captive  Nations 

(By  Peregrlnus) 
The  Washington  Post,  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  In  the  country,  has  been  known 
as  a  liber:il  American  newspaper,  which  sup- 
ports and  upholds  edltorlaUy  liberal  causes 
a.-d  movements. 

But  being  a  liberal  Is  a  relative  notion, 
and  more  often  than  not  people  and  news- 
papers which  claim  to  be  the  greatest  lib- 
erals, In  reality  are  reactionary  bigots  and 
chauvinists,  because  they  would  not  recog- 
nize the  liberalism  of  others. 

So  is  The  Washington  Post.  It  Is  to  be  re- 
called that  In  1963  and  1964  The  Post  waged  a 
bitter  campaign  against  the  movement  for 
the  erection  of  a  monument  in  Washington 
to  Taras  Shevchenko,  Ukraine's  national  hero 
and  poet  laureate  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
a  "forerunner  of  Bolshevism,"  and  that  he 
was  also  revered  by  the  Communists  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  as  well, 

Shevchenko  was  a  foremost  19th  century 
Ukrainian  poet  and  freedom  fighter  not  only 
for  Ukrainians,  but  all  other  peoples  as  well. 
He  defended  persecuted  Jews  In  Czarlst  Rus- 
sia, and  he  denounced  the  bloody  conquest  of 
the  Christian  and  Moslem  peoples  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  above  all,  he  castigated  the 
oppressive  Czarlst  regime.  For  his  daring  and 
outspoken  freedom  of  thought  he  was  ar- 
rested and  exiled  to  Asia  ( 1847-1857) ,  and  he 
returned  a  physically  broken  man.  And  yet. 
he  never  ceased  to  dream  of  freedom,  Justice 
and  equality.  In  one  of  his  poems  (1858), 
Shevchenko' called  for  a  "Ukrainian  George 
Washington,"  who  would  Install  a  "new  and 
righteous  law"  In  Ukraine,  meaning  the  same 
system  of  government  as  that  established  In 
America  by  George  Washington.  In  that  re- 
spect, he  was  one  of  the  greatest  liberals.  And 
yet.  The  Washington  Post  opposed  his  monu- 
ment In  Washington.  Why?  Shevchenko  was 
a  Ukrainian,  and  In  The  Post's  twisted  mind 
nothing  Ukrainian  can  be  liberal,  Shevchenko 
fought  Russian  domination  and  oppression, 
and  apparently  The  Post  believes  that  one 
cannot  oppose  Russian  tyranny  and  be  a  lib- 
eral. Nevertheless,  the  U.S.  Congress  passed 
the  law,  and  in  1964  the  monument  was  un- 
veiled in  Washington,  and  the  impressive 
ceremony  attended  by  over  100. 000  Americans 
of  Ukrainian  origin,  was  addressed  by  Presi- 
dent Dwight  D,  Eisenhower, 

Having  swallowed  this  bitter  pill.  The  Post 
found  another  Issue  to  oppose.  It  was  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution,  passed  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  in  July.  1959. 

Every  year  In  July,  The  Washington  Post 
assails  the  concept  of  the  captive  nations. 
This  year.  In  Its  editorial  of  July  10.  1967 
("Captive  Congressmen"),  the  liberal  editors 
of  The  Post  again  derided  the  captive  nations, 
contending  that  some  captive  nations  are  not 
captive,  nor  even  nations.  They  referred  to 
Idel-Ural,  Turkestan,  White  Ruthenia  and 
Cossackia  as  "pseudo-states" 

What  pains  The  Post  above  all  is  the  fact 
that  Russia  is  not  Included  in  the  long  roeter 
(22  countries)  of  captive  nations.  They  ac- 
cused Prof.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky.  who  authored 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution,  of  antl- 
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Ruselan  chauvinism,  because  he  Is  of  Ukrain- 
ian descent,  and  "UJcraiman  nationalism  Is 
nothing,  If  not  antl-Russlan,"  The  Post  con- 
tended. 

Here  the  Post  liberals  show  how  limited 
they  are  In  historical  background  r>.nd  knowl- 
edge. Communist  R\issla  domln.ites  directly 
or  indirectly  over  22  distinct  non-Russian 
nations,  in  which  Communist  regimes  had 
been  Implanted  with  the  help  of  the  Russian 
Red  armies.  No  one  denied  that  millions  of 
Russians  suffer  from  Communist  persecution 
and  denial  of  human  and  religious  rights. 
But  Russia  as  a  country,  Is  r;ot  enslaved  nor 
13  It  dominated  by  any  foreign  power  or  a 
combination  of  foreign  powers.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Rus.sian  Communist  empire 
stretches  now  from  E.ist  Berlin  to  Vladivos- 
tok. While  all  other  former  western  colonial 
empires  have  been  undergoing  a  process  of 
decolonization,  the  USSR  is  the  greatest  re- 
m.iinlng  land  empire,  untouched  by  the  new 
and  fresh  winds  of  self-determination  and 
freedom.  Those  who  had  tried  for  freedom, 
met  bruUU  and  Inhum.m  suppression,  as  in 
Hungary  in  1956 

Not  only  Is  Communlsr:  Russia  the  greatest 
enslaver  of  f>eoples  it  had  conquered,  it  con- 
tinues to  push  and  probe  In  all  corners  of  the 
world:  North  Vietnam,  North  Korea,  Tibet, 
the  newly-establl.'^hed  countries  of  Africa  and 
Asia,   the  Middle  East  and   South   America. 

But  ag.iln,  the  editors  of  The  Wasliington 
Po'it  are  oblivious  to  these  hard  facts  as  they 
incessantly  attack  those  Americans  who  are 
trying  to  bring  these  inhuman  features  of 
Russian  Communist  imperialism  and  colo- 
nialism to  the  forum  of  the  American  people. 

By  assailing  the  captive  nations  and  by 
denying  them  the  right  to  self-determination 
and  freedom.  The  Post  consciously  or  not.  up- 
holds the  foundation  of  the  Russian  empire, 
with  all  its  ugly  and  Inhuman  features.  In- 
cluding antl-Semltlsm.  No  wonder  that,  in 
past  years.  The  Post's  policy  on  the  captive 
nations  was  praised  by  the  Communist  press 
within  the  Soviet  Union  1 

Perhaps  at  some  future  date.  The  Post  will 
truly  understand  its  unllberal  position  on  the 
captive  nations  and  reverse  its  opposition, 
when  the  editors  would  realize  that  their 
position  on  the  captive  nations  la  Identical 
with  the  stance  of  the  Kremlin. 

New  England  CoMMrrxEE  for 

C.^PTrVE    N.ATIONS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  August  11, 1967. 
To  the  Editor, 
T^e  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  editorial  "Captive  Congressmen''  {The 
Washington  Post,  July  10,  1967)  was  another 
example  of  the  newspaper's  false  preconcep- 
tions and  mlslnformatiou  about  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  and  captive  nations  under  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  colonialism. 

We  also  believe  that  "all  available  open- 
ings to  East-West  peace  and  stability  should 
be  explored."  We  do  not  believe,  however. 
that  such  an  exploration  should  be  on  the 
account  of  the  captive  nations  in  tightening 
their  captivity,  but  rather  in  supporting 
their  right  to  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion. Communist  Russia  has  imposed  Its 
grasp  over  captive  nations  by  naked  force 
and  brutality,  without  letting  Ukrainians, 
Armenians,  Latvians,  Lithuanians,  Cossacks. 
Byelorussians,  express  their  will.  Hopefully, 
you  do  not  accept  Communist  90.99"  elec- 
tions as  the  voice  of  the  people?! 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  does  not  "hy- 
phenate" Americans.  Yearly  observances  in- 
dicate that  Americans  from  all  walks  of  life 
participate  In  observances  and  express  their 
support  of  the  traditional  American  princi- 
ples for  freedom  and  independence  of  na- 
tions. 

During  the  last  Israel-Arab  conflict,  Amer- 
ican Jews  supfxjrted  Israel  IOC"--  I  have  not 
seen   anything  that  stated   or  even   implied 


that  they  were  "hyphenated"  citizens.  Amer- 
ican Irish  actively  supported  Ireland's  strug- 
gle tor  Independence,  without  being  accused 
of  "hyphenated"  citizenship  or  "old-country 
ethnic  backbiting." 

It  is.  Indeed,  an  Irony  that  this  newspaper 
even  questions  the  existence  of  Byelorussia, 
Cossackla,  Armenia,  Ukraine,  Turkest.in. 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  Estonia,  Idel-Ural.  and 
other  captive  nations.  The  existence  of  these 
nations  is  supported  by  thousand-year-old 
history,  national  languages,  cultures  and  the 
determinations  to  be  free  and  Independent. 
Why,  then,  should  their  existence  be  ques- 
tioned in  this  country? 

As  to  "Captive  Congressmen,"  their  par- 
ticipation in  yearly  observances  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  speaks  for  itself.  Our  Congre.ss 
Is  an  Integral  part  of  our  Government  and  is 
empowered  under  the  Constitution  to  advise 
the  President  on  matters  of  foreign  policy. 

In  the  spirit  that  all  available  openings  to 
East-West  peace  and  stability  be  explored, 
the  objectivity  and  the  truth  about  the  cap- 
tive nations  under  Russian  Communist  dom- 
ination Is  the  first  and  foremost  prerequisite. 
Sincerely, 

O.    SZCZtJDLUK, 

Executive  Secretary. 


UKR.'MNI.XN      CONG!lE.'3S      COMMITTEE 

OF      America,       Inc.,       Boston 
Chapter, 
Jamaicc.  Plain,  Mass.,  August  14.  1967. 
To  the  Editor, 
Thn  Wa.^hington  Post. 
Washington.  DC: 

We  are  disturbed  over  your  recent  editorial 
"Captive  Congressmen"  iThe  Washington 
Post.  July  11.  1967) ,  for  It  carried  untruthful 
Information  and  made  some  unwarranted  in- 
ferences to  captive  nations  under  Russian 
Communist  rule. 

In  the  days  when  more  African  peoples 
have  won  their  Independence,  to  deny  the 
right  to  freedom  for  Ukraine,  Armenia,  Cos- 
sackla, Lltiiuanla.  Latvia,  Estonia,  Idcl-Ural, 
Byelorussia  and  others.  Is  a  contradiction  to 
the  concept  of  universal  freedom  and  Justice 
which  is  talked  about  so  much  in  the  free 
world  nowadays. 

Captive  nations  are  not  "pseudo  states  and 
others  of  better  historical  repute."  They  are 
historical  states  and  have  long  lists  of  ac- 
complishments in  all  fields  of  individual  and 
national  endeavor.  The  size  of  their  popu- 
lations speaks  for  itself:   Ukraine — 44.5  ml!., 
Lithuania— 3.0  mil.,  Latvia— 1.9  mil.,  Byelo- 
russia— 12.5    mil..    Armenia — 1.5    mil..    Idel- 
Ural — 12.0  mil.,  Cossackla— 9.3  mil.,  Turkes- 
tan— 17.0   mil.   In    1918,   they   were   all   pro- 
claimed Independent  National  Republics  and 
were  on  the  road  to  rebuilding  their  coun- 
tries,   before    being    brutally    destroyed    by 
Russia  in  the  name  of  "world  Communism." 
We  especially  object  to  your  unwarranted 
accustations  levied  against  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrl- 
ansky.    Chairman    of    the   National    Captive 
Nations     Committee,     In     calling     him     an 
"ethnic  manipulator."  We  do  not  think  that 
this  kind  of  language  befits  the  newspaper 
which   prides   Itself  an   "independent"   with 
wide   influence.    Dr.   Dobrlansky's   record   as 
a  citizen,  veteran,  educator,  scholar  and  civic 
leader  speaks  for  Itf^elC.  We  doubt  very  much 
if  Georgetown  Unl\erslty,  where  Dr    Dobri- 
ansky  is  a  full  professor,  would  employ  an 
"ethnic   manipu'..itor"!    Dr.    Dobrlansky    has 
the  courage  to  .spe.^k  out  that  the  Western 
concepts  of  liberty  and  Justice  he  enjoyed 
by  .ill  uitions.  Including  the  ciptlves.  Indi- 
viduals  of   this   caliber   have   been   awarded 
Nobel  prizes. 

As  to  "Captive  Congressmen."  we  support 
':h?m  in  t'l^ir  od^ivors  on  behalf  of  free- 
dom for  the  captive  nations.  We  wish  that 
many  other  people  bs  as  "captive"  as  they 
are. 

Respectfully. 

Walter  TtrrKA, 

President. 


[From   the  Hairenik   Weekly  Aug.   17   1967] 
The  Washington  Post:   A  Captive  Organ 

Intellectual  matters — such  as  a  problem 
faced  by  119.000.000  human  beings — ought 
to  receive  Intellectual  attention,  but  the 
Washington  Post  (see  its  editorial  of  July 
10.  reprinted  elsewhere  in  this  organ)  feels 
that  these  matters  can  be  best  handled  on 
the  cartoon  page;  for  the  offending  editorial 
Is  really  not  an  editorial:  it  is  a  cartoon  in 
the  worst  possible  taste  c:ilculated  to  destroy 
an  Issue  by  the  application  of  the  great 
American  belly-laugh. 

As  the  memorable  British  cartoonist.  It 
has  tied  a  crazy  little  beat-up  can  over  the 
austere  pate  of  Gladstone,  and  has  shown 
him  as  Happy  Hooligan— as  the  Lord  Blimps 
laugh  and  laugh. 

In  this  Insumce.  the  Post  has  tied  cans 
over  the  heads  of  88  members  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representiitives.  including 
the  distinguished  Speaker  and  the  equally 
distinguished  Minority  Leader,  and  has  cari- 
catured not  only  their  motivations  In  ex- 
pressing their  warm  support  of  the  common 
cause  of  the  Captive  Nations  of  the  Soviet, 
but  has  In  effect  cavalierly  scorned  the  sacred 
aspirations  to  be  as  free  (as  the  Washington 
Post  Is  free)  of  119,000.000  non-Rusrlans 
who,  today.  In  a  classic  syndrome  of  colonial- 
ism, are  dominated  by  a  minority  of  96,000,- 
000,  the  Russians  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Post's  inference  of  course  is  com- 
pletely untenable — and  dangerous.  If  as  It 
says  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Flood 
and  Mr.  Derwlnskl,  acted  •  s  '•captives"  to 
vote-get  the  support  of  Americans  descended 
from  Captive  Nations  stock,  may  we  then 
conclude  that  our  Congress  acts  simply  out 
of  the  quest  for  the  vote,  that  there  no 
longer  are  ideals  and  Issues  before  Congress, 
that  Washington  Is  simply  a  filthy  pot  of 
seething  cynicism? 

For  instance,  are  we  to  conclude  that  those 
Congressmen  who  have  through  the  years 
stoutly  supported  the  Negro  caiuse  have  done 
this  not  because  there  are  legitimate  Issues 
Involved,  but  with  the  Negro  vote  as  the 
sole  objective? 

The  question  really  Is,  of  course,  who  Is 
the  captive?  Is  It  the  Congressman  who  sup- 
ports the  captive  cause,  or  the  Post,  which 
tries  m  every  conceivable  way  to  laugh  It 
out  of  existence? 

The  editorial  In  question  of  course  is  not 
of  a  nature  which  nourishes  careful  study. 
It  Is,  as  we  have  said,  a  cartoon,  not  an  edi- 
torial befitting  a  great  American  newspaper; 
and  in  viewing  that  cartoon,  we  are  quickly 
led  to  believe  that  it  betrays  a  slavishness 
which  discloses  the  full  extent  of  the  captiv- 
ity of  the  Post  editor. 

The  reader  will  note  that  the  Central 
theme  of  the  editorial  Is  that  there  Is  some- 
thing awful,  and  perhaps  foreboding.  In  that 
the  listing  of  Captive  Nations  does  not  In- 
clude "Russia"  and  this,  says  the  writer,  "Is 
an  aspect  of  ethnic  discrimination". 

Now.  when  we  think  of  "ethnic  discrimina- 
tion" we  think  of  the  Russians  up  there  In 
the  Kremlin  who  have  practically  authored 
the  phrase.  If  it  Is  "ethnic  discrimination" 
that  is  bothering  the  Post,  then  it  ought 
to  editorialize  against  the  terrible  discrimi- 
nations against  the  nationalities  and  reli- 
gions of  the  Soviet  Union;  for  of  course  (and 
read  Prof.  Pipes  of  Harvard  on  thisi.  the 
nationalities  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  simply 
the  modern  serfs  of  Peter's  days. 

Let  us  here  draw  a  smile.  To  list  Russia  as 
a  Captive  Nation  would  be  to  have  listed 
England  with  India.  Uganda.  Kenya,  etc..  etc., 
among  the  territories  of  the  British  Empire 
which  were  candidates  for  decolonlallzatlon! 
That  is,  in  this  business,  one  Is  either  a 
CAptive  or  a  captor  and.  in  this  instance. 
Moscow  Is  the  colonialist.  Arm'^nla,  Ukraine, 
yes,  Idel-Ural,  Cossackla  and  White  Ruthenla 
(which  by  the  way  turns  out  to  be  the  great 
nation  of  Byelorussia,  that  is  White  Russia, 
the  nationhood  of  which  has  been  recognized 
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by  both  the  Soviet  and  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  the  extent  that  It  maintains  a 
"delegation"  at  the  UrUted  Nations),  and 
the  rest  of  the  Russian  Soviet  occupied  world 
are  the  captives.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  You 
can't  in  this  Instance  list  Russia  as  a  captive 
nation  because  Russia  is  the  chapter. 

Behind  all  this  is  the  traditional  Great 
Russian  imperialism  which  the  Communists 
have  simply  adopted  and  perfected — and 
achieved.  We  think  the  Post  is  quite  aware 
of  this,  and  we  think  It  is  more  than  aware 
of  the  preeminent  position  the  Russians  of 
the  Imperium  have  arrogated  to  them.selves 
in  the  structure  and  affairs  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Even  Stalin  himself,  who  was  quite 
an  authority  on  authoritarianism,  found 
himself   called   upon   to   say   the  follov,'lng: 

"Great  power  chauvinism  In  our  country 
Is  increasing  dally  and  hourly  .  .  .  Great 
Power  chauvinism,  the  rankest  kind  of  na- 
tionalism, which  strives  to  obliterate  all 
that  is  not  Russian,  to  gather  together  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians  the  threads  of 
administration  and  to  crush  everything  that 
Is  not  Russian." 

There  is  today  In  the  United  States  (and 
of  course  in  Soviet  Russia)  important  ele- 
ments who  feel  that  the  establishment  of 
Soviet  Russia  as  the  "great  nation  it  de- 
serves to  be"  will  be  a  logical  step  towards 
the  establishment  of  "world  peace".  It  will 
of  course  be  a  step  toward  the  permanent 
captivity  of  the  once-free  nations  of  the 
Empire,  but  this  doesn't  seem  to  bother  the 
Post  in  the  least.  The  Post  is  all  the  way 
a  captive  of  the  "great  power"  mentality, 
and  this  miasmatic  state  of  mind  simply 
and  gratuitously  submerges  the  destinies  of 
millions  of  people  and  sublimates  the  con- 
quests of  Russia. 

As  for  the  Post's  charge  t^at  the  leaders 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  utll  je  a  "technique 
of  attributing  criticism  (of  < 'aptive  Nations 
'Week)  to  foreign  manipulation",  we  point 
out  that  as  late  as  the  recent  Glassboro  con- 
frontation, Mr.  Kosypin  is  known  to  have 
accosted  President  Johnson,  asking  If  the 
latter  Intended  to  "complicate  U.S.-Soviet 
relations  by  Issuing  a  Captive  Nations  Proc- 
lamation." 

If  this  isn't  "foreign  manipulation"  we've 
never  seen  foreign  manipulation;  and  it  is 
Incredible  to  relate  that  the  Post  apparently 
is  unaware  that  since  1959  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  directed  an  intensive  worldwide 
propaganda  effort  against  the  Captive  Na- 
tions cause,  for  there  is  no  doubt  In  the  least 
that  the  Achiiles-heel  of  the  Soviet  is  its 
captive  world— and  the  Kremlin  knows  this. 
This  Is  America,  however,  and  the  Post  is 
entitled  to  its  opinion,  and  we  would  give 
our  life  to  protect  the  Post's  right  to  its 
opinion.  But  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
Post  feels  likewise  In  respect  to  our  right  to 
have  and  to  express  an  opinion  contrary  to 
its  opinion.  Nevertheless,  we  Invite  the  Post 
to  exercise  its  American  privilege  and  duty 
by  reprinting  this  counterview,  as  we  have 
freelv  reprinted   Its   view. 

Until  the  Post  does  precisely  that,  we  will 
have  every  right  to  believe  that  the  senti- 
ments of  "the  distinguished  members  of  the 
House  are  closer  to  expressing  the  views  of 
the  American  people  than  those  of  the 
Washington  Post. 


There  was  no  objectior. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  to  announce  to  the  House 
01  Representatives  that  a  100-year 
time  capsule  is  to  be  buried  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  at  the  U.S.  Na\'j'  Con- 
struction Battalion  Center,  Port  Hue- 
neme,  Calif. 

The  capsule  is  to  hold  various  pictures, 
histories,  and  artifacts  of  a  contempo- 
raiT  nature  concei-ning  the  Na^T's  Civil 
Engineer  Corps  and  the  famous  con- 
struction men  of  the  Navy,  the  Seabees. 
The  ceremony  of  bur>'ing  the  capsule 
complete  with  the  mementos  marks  the 
25th  anniversary-  of  the  splendid  Seabees, 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Nav>-  Civil 
Engineer  Coi-ps,  and  the  125th  anni- 
versary of  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineer- 
ing Command — formerly  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks,  founded  in  September 
1842. 

The  capsule  will  be  disinterred  and 
opened  in  the  year  2067  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineer- 
ing Command — or  an  appropriate  naval 
officer  who  would  be  the  logical  successor. 

The  present  commander  of  the  Naval 
Facilities  Engineer  Command,  Rear 
Adm.  A.  C.  Husband,  will  preside  at  the 
capsule  burv'ing  ceremony  along  with 
Capt.  Robert  D.  Thorson,  commanding 
ofiBcer  of  the  Construction  Battalion 
Center,  at  noon  Saturday,  September  16, 
1967.  The  log  of  the  Construction  Bat- 
talion Center  will  show  that  the  time 
capsule  is  to  be  opened  by  the  appro- 
priate naval  officer  100  years  from  the 
date  stated  above. 


ANNT/ERSARY  OF  SEABEES.  NAVY 
CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  AND 
NAVY  FACILITIES  ENGINEERING 
COMMAND 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  TE.^GUE]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 


WILL  THE  U.S.  SENATE  SAVE  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Teague]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  to  the  att-ention  of  my 
colleagues  a  splendid  article  by  Dr. 
Donald  Dozer,  of  Santa  Barbara.  I  con- 
sider Dr.  Dozer  the  leading  authority  in 
the  country  on  the  Panama  Canal: 
Will  the  U.S.  Sen.\te  Save  the  Panama 
Canal? 
(By  Prof.  Donald  Dozer  ') 

In  the  new  and  still  ofHcially  secret  treaties 
with  Panama,  the  Johnson  Administration 
proposes  to  transfer  to  Panama  the  sovereign 
control  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Canal 
which  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  admiiUstration 
obtained  "in  perpetuity"  from  Panama  In 
1903  and  which  the  United  States  has 
possessed  ever  since. 

For  over  sixty  years  United  States  policy 
toward  Panama  and  the  Panama  Canal  was 
b.\sed  on  the  assumption  that  the  United 
States  had  sovereignty  within  the  Canal  Zone 


■  Dr  Dozer,  a  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara, 
served  for  many  years  in  the  research  and 
intelligence  sections  of  the  State  Department. 
The  author  of  numerous  books  and  mag- 
azine articles,  he  has  served  as  a  consultant 
on  Latin  American  affairs  for  the  Brookings 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 


and  that  it  exercised  Its  sovereign  control 
tliere  in  perpetuity  But  President  Johnson 
has  officially  renounced  this  basic  policy 
position. 

As  e,arly  as  1881  President  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  declared  that  "the  policy  of  this  coun- 
try is  a  canal  under  American  control."  When 
the  United  States  deemed  Itself  ready  early 
In  this  present  century  to  construct  a  canal 
through  the  narrow  neck  of  Central  America, 
Congress,  in  the  Spooner  Act  of  1902  Insisted, 
as  an  absolute  prerequisite,  that  the  United 
States  must  be  given  "perpetual  control" 
over  the  Canal  Zone  in  order  to  construct  and 
perpetuallv  maintain,  operate,  and  protect 
the  Canal.'ln  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  the  United  States  had  already 
assumed  the  obligation  to  build  such  a 
canal  for  its  own  use  and  for  the  benefit  of 
world  commerce. 

GRANT    IN    PERPETUITT 

Accordingly  when  Secretary  of  State  John 
Hav  signed  the  treaty  with  Panama  In  1903 
he  obtained  "In  perpetuity"  for  the  United 
States  the  grant  of  a  ten-mile  wide  canal 
zone  and  all  the  rights,  power  and  authority 
within  the  zone  "which  the  United  States 
would  possess  and  exercise  if  It  were  the 
sovereign  of  the  territory  .  .  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the  Republic  of 
Panama  of  any  such  sovereign  rights.  pow|r 
or  authority"  (Article  III) . 

Thus  the  United  States  obtained  the  degree 
of  authority  In  the  Canal  Zone  which  was 
indispensable  to  tht  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  that  great  n  ernatlonal  waterway.  It 
received  from  Par>  ima  a  grant  of  autho'ity 
"In  perpetuity"  which  was  commensurate 
with  Its  treaty  responsibility  to  world  com- 
merce. 

In  the  treaty  of  1903  the  United  Stp.tes  re- 
ceived a  "g''\nt  "  not  a  lease  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  It  ofTei  d  \  t  pay  Panama  $250,000  a  year 
starting  nlni  yt  \rs  after  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  or  at  the  approximate  time  when 
the  cannl  would  be  completed. 

But  this  annuity  did  not  make  the  Canal 
Zone  a  mere  leasehold  of  the  United  States. 
Rather.  It  was  the  exact  amount  of  the  an- 
nual subsidy  which  the  Panama  Railroad 
had  been  paying  to  Colombia  and  which 
the  United  States,  as  the  new  owner  of  the 
Railroad,  now  agre'^d  to  pay  to  Panama.  And 
when  upon  the  completion  of  the  canal  the 
Railroad  lost  Its  role  as  monopoly  carrier  In 
translsthmlan  traffic  the  United  States  be- 
gan to  make  the  annual  indemnity  pay- 
ments of  $250,000  to  Panama  on  behalf  of  the 
RrJ.lroad.  To  this  amount  the  Eisenhower 
Administration  added  In  1955  an  annual 
gratuity  of  515  million  at  the  expense  of 
United  States  taxpayers. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  gave  Pan- 
ama for  the  "grant"  of  the  Canal  Zone  in 
full  and  total  pavment  the  sum  of  810  mil- 
lion upon  ratification  of  the  tre.ity,  and  it 
subsequently  purchased  the  l.'fnd  In  the 
Canal  Zone  from  the  Individual  property 
owners  In  the  amount  of  approximately  $40 
million.  In  addition,  in  order  to  extinguish 
the  claims  of  Colombia,  the  parent  of  Pan- 
ama, It  paid  Colombia  $25  million  In  1923. 

The  United  States  thus  pajd  thrice  over 
for  Its  territory  in  Panama  and  in  all  paid 
mor?  for  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  than  for 
all  Its  other  terrltoilal  possessions  combined. 
In  the  Canal  Zone  the  United  States  now  has 
a  public  Investment  of  almost  $5  billion. 

The  "grant"  of  authority  In  the  Zone 
which  Panama  m^de  to  the  United  States  in 
1903  w.TS  a  sovereign  act  of  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Panama.  Nevertheless  since  1903 
there  have  not  been  lacking  politicians  in 
both  countries  who  insist  that  Panama  was 
defrauded  out  of  sovereign  control  over  a 
strip  of  her  own  territory  by  President  Roose- 
velt and  Secretary  Hay.  International  law- 
yers favorable  to  Panama's  claim  have  tried 
to  spin  out  a  distinction  between  sovereignty 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  exercise  of  sover- 
eignty  on  the  other.   The   latter  they   c&U 
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Jurisdiction,  and  this  alone,  they  argue,  was 
tran--.ferred  to  the  United  States  In  1903. 

But  this  distinction  overlooks  the  fact  that 
Jurisdiction  'in  perpetuity"  can  scarcely  be 
differentiated  from  full  sovereignty.  More- 
over, the  treaty  of  1903  stipulates  that  the 
United  States  shall  exercise  all  Its  rights, 
power,  and  authority  in  the  Canal  Zone  "to 
the  entire  e.xcluslon  of  the  exercise  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign 
rights,  power  or  authority." 

Even  If  the  United  States  received  merely 
Jurisdiction  or  the  right  to  exercise  sover- 
eignty over  the  Cmal  Zone.  Panama  at  the 
same  time  waived  forever  any  claim  to  the 
exercise  of  sovereignty  in  the  Zone,  Includ- 
ing the  claim  to  any  voice  In  the  construction 
or  control  of  the  canal,  to  the  enforcement 
of  policy  authority  in  the  Zone,  to  the  right 
to  fly  the  Panamanian  flag  in  the  Zone,  and 
to  all  other  sovereign  rights  there. 

In  the  negotiation  of  the  present  treaties 
by  the  Johnson  Administration  the  question 
of  sovereignty  has  unfortunately  been  al- 
lowed to  become  a  crucial  Issue. 

THE    HISS  REPORT 

All  argument  over  the  sovereign  position  of 
the  United  States  In  the  Canal  Zone  should 
have  been  ended  by  the  explanation  given  by 
Secretary  of  War  William  Howard  Taft  In 
1905  that  the  only  authority  that  Panama 
retained  In  the  Canal  Zone  under  the  treaty 
of  1903  was  "titular  sovereignty."  that  Is  a 
reversionary  or  residual  interest  In  It  which 
Panama  could  claim  If  the  United  States 
ever  withdrew  from  the  Zone  and  abandoned 
its  responsibility  to  maintain,  operate,  and 
protect  the  Zone  and  the  Canal  In  perpetuity. 
If  and  when  that  should  happen,  then 
the  Canal  and  the  Zone  would  revert  to 
Panama  and  not  to  some  other  country,  for 
example  Colombia.  Except  for  this  claim 
which  might  conceivably  becom*  operative  In 
the  remote  future  Panama  could  neither 
claim  nor  exercise  any  sovereignty  In  the 
Zone. 

Alger  Hiss  as  a  SUte  Department  official 
negated  this  policy  and  encouraged  Panama 
to  claim  full  sovereignty  in  1947  when,  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  concurrence  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Latin  Ameri- 
can Affairs,  he  submitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions a  report  on  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
describing  it  Incorrectly  as  an  "occupied  ter- 
ritory " 

Panama  thereafter  intensified  Its  demand 
for  recognition  of  its  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal,  climaxing  It  with  riots  and  demon- 
strations against  the  United  States  In  1958 
and  1959  In  response  President  Elsenhower's 
special  eml-'sary  to  Panama.  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Livingston  Merchant,  pub- 
licly admitted  Panama's  "titular  sovereignty" 
over  the  Zone. 

But  neither  he  nor  the  State  Department 
nor  any  other  Washington  agency  defined 
the  term  nor  suggested  that  it  meant  only 
residual  sovereignty.  To  Panamanians  this 
undefined  titular  sovereignty  meant  full 
sovereignty,  and  they  demanded,  as  a  symbol 
of  their  sovereignty,  the  right  to  fly  their 
flag  In  the  Zone.  To  this  demand  Elsenhower 
capitulated. 

Meanwhile  the  House  of  Representatives 
h.ad  adopted  a  resolution  by  a  vote  of  382  to 
12  on  February  2.  1960.  denying  Panama's 
claim  to  fly  its' flag  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Con- 
gress had  also  stipulated  that  no  federal 
monies  should  be  used  for  this  purpose.  When 
the  governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  received  an 
order  from  Washington  to  hoist  the  Pana- 
manian flag  in  the  Zone  he  asked  the  State 
Department  if  he  should  charge  the  expense 
to  Its  budget  Not  at  all.  replied  the  State 
Department,  for  Congress  had  forbidden  the 
use  of  any  federal  appropriation  for  this 
purpose.  He  addressed  the  same  inquiry  to 
the  Department  of  Defeiise  and  received  the 
same  answer. 

Whereupon  President  Elsenhower.  In  defi- 
ance of  Con'jress  and  the  law,  provided  the 
money   from   official  White   Hou£e   funds 


Panama's  flag  was  therefore  raised  next  to 
that  of  the  United  States  at  Shaler  Triangle 
in  the  Zone  on  the  instruction  and  at  the 
official  expense  of  President  Eisenhower.  The 
conception  of  Panama's  mere  titular  sover- 
eignty was  abandoned.  Henceforth  Panama 
could  claim  full  sovereignty,  and  she  pos- 
sessed a  strong  legal  claim  that  the  clause 
In  the  treaty  of  1903  which  entirely  excluded 
her  from  the  exercise  of  any  sovereign  rights, 
power,  or  authority  in  the  Zone  had  been 
made  a  dead  letter. 

PANAMA'S   FLAGS   FLY 

By  this  action  the  Elsenhower  Adminis- 
tration unlocked  the  flood  gates  in  Panama. 
Panama,  now  being  acknowledged  to  be  sov- 
ereign over  the  Zone,  demanded  other  at- 
tributes of  sovereignty,  including  the  right 
to  have  her  own  postage  stamps  used  in  the 
Zone  and  to  have  her  flag  flown  alongside 
the  United  States  flag  wherever  the  latter 
was  flown  in  the  Zone  by  civilian  authorities. 
During  1963  President  Kennedy  agreed  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Panamanian  flags 
should  be  flown  together  at  seventeen  sites 
In  the  Zone.  The  new  governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  predicted  anxiously  to  intimates  that 
this  decision  would  lead  to  trouble,  but  he 
undertook  to  carry  out  his  orders. 

In  an  attempt  to  comply  both  with  Ken- 
nedy's orders  and  with  the  Panamanian  de- 
mand that  Panama's  flag  should  fly  alongside 
the  United  States  flag  wherever  the  latter 
was  flown  over  civilian  Installations  In  the 
Zone,  the  governor  restricted  to  seventeen 
the  number  of  sites  where  the  United  States 
flag  could  be  flown,  thus  eliminating  the  flag 
from  the  Balboa  High  School  and  other  sites. 
But  American  students  at  the  Balboa  High 
School  defied  the  governor's  order  and 
hoisted  the  flag,  bringing  on  reprisals  from 
Panamanian  students  and  bloody  rioting 
against  the  United  States  on  January  9.  1964 
Two  of  the  present  three  treaties  have 
been  made  public  only  through  the  Journal- 
istic enterprise  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  One 
of  these  treaties  dealing  with  the  existing 
canal  specifically  abrogates  the  treaty  of  1903 
and  acknowledges  Panama's  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  and  the  "canal  area."  Already, 
even  before  the  treaties  are  signed,  Pan- 
amanians are  complaining  that  the  provi- 
sion for  Joint  administration  of  the  canal  by 
a  commission  of  nine,  five  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
four  by  the  President  of  Panama,  violates 
Panamanian  sovereignty. 

Not  satisfied  with  sharing  the  management 
of  the  canal  they  are  demanding  nationaliza- 
tion of  both  the  canal  and  the  entire  canal 
area.  Since  President  Johnson  has  already 
recognized  Panama's  sovereignty  over  the 
Zone  the  legislature  of  Panama  can  obvi- 
ously nationalize  the  canal  as  a  domestic 
matter. 

If  the  present  treaties  are  approved  by  the 
United  States  Senate  and  are  ratified  by  the 
President,  nothing  can  prevent  the  Pana- 
manian flag  from  being  flown  everywhere;  In 
the  canal  area  in  place  of  the  United  St^s 
flag.  And.  still  more  significantly,  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  which  have  long 
been  centered  In  Panama  as  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Southern  Command  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States,  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere,  will  function 
hereafter  only  at  the  sufferance  of  whatever 
government  happens  to  be  In  power  in 
Panama. 

Indeed,  the  second  treaty,  dealing  with  the 
defense  of  the  canal,  provides  In  Article  m 
that  the  flag  of  Panama  shall  fly  above  the 
United  States  defense  Installations  in  the 
canal  area.  Rumors  are  rife  that  the  United 
States  may  soon  be  obliged  to  transfer  the 
headquarters  of  Its  Southern  Command  to 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  current  treaties.  If  ratified,  will  repre- 
sent another  major  disaster  In  America's 
tragic  retreat  from  the  defense  of  freedom. 
Their  ratification  will  be  a  major  geopoliti- 
cal defeat  for  the  United  States.  Who  are  the 


architects  of  defeat  in  Washlngon?  Are  we 
not  entitled  to  expect  that  at  least  thirty- 
four  patriotic  senatcrs^the  minimum  re- 
quired to  defeat  the  treaties  in  the  Senate — 
will  stand  up  and  defend  the  position  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Canal  Zone  by  voting 
not  to  ratify  them  and.  In  view  of  the  recent 
loss  of  the  Suez  Canal,  will  save  us  from  the 
loss  of  another  essential  pcean  lifeline  of  the 
shrinking  free  world? 


HISTORY  OF  CEDARBURG 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  1967  marks  the  125th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Cedar- 
burg  in  Ozaukee  County,  Wis.  In  special 
tribute  to  this  memorable  year  and  in 
honor  of  the  founders  of  the  fine  city,  I 
include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  "History 
of  Cedarburg": 

HiSTORV  OF  Cedarburg 

ITS  GROWTH  THROUGH   INDUSTRY   AND  THE 
PIONEERS  WHO   SETTLED  THERE 

Frederick  Hilgen  (called  the  Father  of  Ce- 
darburg) and  William  Schroeder  cut  a  road 
through  the  forest  in  1844,  from  Hamilton 
to  what  became  the  Village  of  Cedarburg. 
The  following  year,  1845.  they  erected  the 
first  grist  mill  of  half  log  and  half  fram'' 
construction,  on  the  bank  of  Cedar  Creel 
where  they  later  built  the  present  Cedarburp 
Mill  In  1855.  It  was  built  by  Burchard  Webe- 
on  what  Is  now  the  corner  of  Columbia  and 
Portland  Avenues.  However,  due  to  the  flow 
of  settlers  at  this  time.  It  was  a  flour  and 
grist  mill.  It  consists  of  five  stories  with  a 
monitor  roof,  and  details  reflecting  Greek 
Revival  Influence.  Frederick  Hilgen  erected 
a  much  needed  saw  mill  In  Cedarburg.  in 
1847.  This  mill  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Legion  Hall  on  the  corner  of  East 
Portland  and  Hilbert  Avenues. 

KEY   PERSONALITIES   IN  THE   HISTORY   OP   CEDAR- 
BURG   AND    OZAUKEE    CX3UNTY 

Since  local  history  Is  really  the  story  of 
local  people  and  what  they  have  accom- 
plished, rather  than  the  story  of  great  bat- 
tles, political  Intrigues  and  social  revolu- 
tions, this  brief  history  of  otir  county  Is 
based  on  the  lives  of  some  of  Its  leading 
pioneer  citizens.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
admit  that  the  pioneers  had  their  local  bat- 
tles over  the  location  of  the  county  seat, 
splitting  of  the  original  county  Into  two 
counties — Washington  and  Ozaukee — pos- 
session of  the  county  records,  and  the  Civil 
W.ar  Draft  riot,  all  of  which  left  their  scars. 
Tragedies  such  as  the  two  cholera  epidemics, 
and  such  problems  as  the  mixed  population 
of  foreign-born  and  "Y.mkees"  also  left  their 
mark  on  our  history. 

But  going  back  to  the  lives  of  the  people, 
we  will  begin  with  the  Town  of  Cedarburg 
which  was  organized  In  1849  but  had  been 
settled  before  1846.  The  first  six  men  who 
came  settled  In  New  Dublin,  now  c.Uled  Ham. 
llton.  plcturesquplv  FitUTted  ni  t^"  OrePn 
Bay  Road  and  Cedar  Creek,  with  a  mill  and 
a  number  of  it£  other  old  stone  buildings 
still  standing.  First  came  Joseph  Gardlnler 
known  as  "Miserly  Joe."  who  was  the  first 
man  to  set  an  axe  to  the  primeval  forest  In 
the  town  of  Cedarburg.  He  wis  employed  by 
the  agents  who  had  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  old  Milwaukee  and  Green  Bay 
Road,  and  he  made  his  headquarters  in  a  log 
shanty  where  the  Hamilton  mill  Uhe  Con- 
cordia Mill)  now  stands.  This  mill  wa«  built 
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Ui  1853.  Quite  another  type  of  pioneer  was 
I.  S.  Brown,  a  highly  educated  and  refined 
recluse,  who  Uved  alone  in  a  little  hut  In  the 
forest  which  an  1881  writer  described  In  a 
quotation  from  Spenc«r:  "A  little  lowly 
hermitage  it  was,  down  In  a  dale,  hard  by  a 
forest's  side;  far  from  resort  of  people  that 
did  p.iss  In  travel  to  and  fro."  Although  he 
was  ereatly  respected  by  his  fellow  pioneers, 
there  was  much  speculation  over  the  cause 
of  his  melancholy  soUtude.  It  was  at  Valen- 
Une  Hand's  hotel,  a  favorite  early  day  meet- 
ing place,  that  the  name  of  the  little  com- 
munity was  changed  In  1847  from  New  Dublin 
District  to  the  Hamilton  District.  No  reason 
has  been  given  for  the  change.  Daniel  Strick- 
land, Samuel  Place,  and  L.  Pox  also  made 
early  improvements  in  New  Dublin. 

But  in  1844  Frederick  Hilgen  and  William 
Schroeder  made  a  prospecting  tour  to  New 
Dublin,  and  proceeded  to  cut  a  road  through 
the  forest   to   what   became   the   Village   of 
Cedarburg.  Prom  1845  to  1879    (his  death) 
Mr.  Hilgen  was  Cedarburg's  most  enthusias- 
tic promoter,  and  leading  business  man.  rec- 
ognized as  the  founder   of  the  village   and 
affectlonatelv  called  "Father  Hilgen"  by  Its 
citizens.   Born   In    1805   In   Oldenburg   Ger- 
many, he  was  forced  In  early  boyhood  to  rely 
upon  his  own  resources  and  worked  as  a  com- 
mon laborer  until  he  was  27  years  old,  when 
he  came  to  Baltimore  In  1832.  After  a  year 
there,  he  went  to  Charleston.  South  Caro- 
lina, as  a  clerk  In  a  store  and  by  his  industry 
and  integrltv.  In  two  years  had  a  store  of 
his  own.  His  business  prospered  during  his 
ten  years  In  the  south.  For  nine  years  he 
was  "a    member    of    the    loyal    organization 
known  as  the  "German  Puslleers"  and  with 
them  served  in  the  Florida  war.  In  1837.  he 
married   Louisa   Boerner   In   a   voyage   back 
to  his  native  Oldenburg,  Germany.  In  1843, 
he  sold  out  In  Charleston  and  moved  to  Mil- 
waukee where  he  w.^s  In  business  for  two 
years.   In   the  meantime,   having  purchased 
260  acres,  he  moved  his  family  to  Cedarburg 
In    1845.   Here   began    his   partnership   with 
William  Schroeder,  which  lasted  until  1865. 
They    first    erected    a    grist    mill    (1845),    a 
much    needed    saw   mill    In    1847.    then   to- 
gether with  Dledrlch  Wittenberg,   a  woolen 
mill   (18641.  Hilgen  built  a  soda  water  fac- 
torv  In   1868   at   his   "Cold   Springs"   and   a 
planning  mill  In  1871.  Naturally  enterpris- 
ing, and  with  a  gift  for  Inspiring  others.  Mr. 
Hilgen    willingly    aided   every    worthy    proj- 
ect for  the  advancement  of  the  conamunlty. 
His  woolen  mill   was  the  only  one  west  of 
Philadelphia    manufacturing    worsted    yarn. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  The  Bank  of 
Cedarburg  In  1880.  and  was  a  director  of  the 
Mechanics    Mutual    Insurance    Company    of 
Milwaukee.  Most  Interesting  of  his  projects 
was  his  famous  Hilgen  Spring  Park  Resort, 
opened  in  1852.  It  covered  74  acres  of  which 
30  acres  were  forest.  There  were  two  hotels. 
a  bandstand,  spring  and  a  bath  house,  sev- 
eral   fountains,    artistic    flower    beds,    and 
gravel  walks.  The  whole  was  under  the  sup- 
ervision of  Dr.  H.  A.  Jaergens.  By  the  1880's 
It  was  visited  by  people  from  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  New  Orleans  each  summer. 

Mr.  Hilgen  was  a  state  senator  In  1860 
and  a  Republican  elector  for  1872.  He  and 
his  wife  had  13  children.  Their  home,  built 
in  1845  in  the  style  of  Charleston  homes 
where  they  previously  lived,  still  stands 
(1964)  at  139  East  Spring  Street.  It  is  now 
owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Lyon,  who 
acquired  it  from  Mrs.  Frederick  Hilgen.  grand- 
daughter-ln-law  of  the  original  owner. 

Two  verv  Important  personalities  In  the 
Village  of  Cedarburg  In  1846  were  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Hartwlg  and  druggist  Hugo  Boclo.  The 
doctor  had  come  from  his  home  In  Germany 
to  Milwaukee  and  made  the  last  of  his 
Journey  on  foot;  taking  three  days  to  follow 
the  Milwaukee  River  through  the  woods  to 
Cedarburg.  shooting  game  on  the  way  for  his 
food.  The  letters  which  he  sent  home  to  his 
parents  in  Germany  describing  the  entire  trip 


eventually  found  their  way  back  to  this  area 
and  were  translated  from  the  German  by 
Arthur  Boerner  of  Milwaukee  for  the  State 
Historical  Society.  Published  in  the  Ozaukee 
Press,  the  clippings  are  available  at  the 
Niederkron  Library  In  Port  Washington  and 
make  very  interesting  reading.  After  some 
years  In  Cedarburg,  the  doctor  was  persuaded 
by  West  Bend  residents  to  move  to  their 
village.  But  friends  and  patients  In  Cedar- 
burg sorely  missed  him.  So  one  bitter  cold 
day  in  winter,  they  bundled  Into  a  sleigh 
and  drove  to  West  Bend  to  beg  Dr.  Hartwlg 
to  return.  The  doctor  was  so  touched  by  this 
demonstration  that  he  did  return.  Once  more 
he  was  lured  to  leave,  but  being  unable  to 
sell  his  house,  he  decided  against  accompany- 
ing his  friend,  Leland  Stanford  of  Port  Wash- 
ington to  California.  Leland  Stanford,  disap- 
pointed by  his  defeat  for  the  office  of  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  left  this  county  to  make  his 
fortune  in  the  golden  west,  and  a  very  hand- 
some fortune  it  was;  as  witness  Leland  Stan- 
ford University,  which  he  gave  to  California 
in  memory  of  his  only  son  who  died  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  The  reason  for  the  strong 
friendship  between  Stanford  and  Dr.  Hartwig 
Is  not  clear,  since  history  describes  Stanford 
as  excessively  aggressive  and  greedy  to  the 
point  of  cruelty,  while  Dr.  Hartwlg  Is  known 
as  a  humane  and  sentimental  person.  How- 
ever, he  was  also  known  as  an  excellent 
violinist  and  socially  very  popular,  so  no 
doubt,  Stanford  enjoyed  the  Doctor's  com- 
pany as  much  as  everyone  else  did. 

Dr.  Hartwlg  was  the  son  of  a  physician, 
was  born  In  Frankenburg.  Kur-Hessla,  Ger- 
many. June  7,  1820.  and  practiced  for  a  year 
with"  his  father  before  coming  to  New  York 
in  1846.  Then  with  three  newly-made  friends 
who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  him,  he 
decided  to  accompany  them  on  a  hunting 
trip  west.  While  crossing  the  Great  Lakes,  he 
met  William  Luening.  who  persuaded  him 
to  stop  over  In  Cedarburg.  He  did  not  think 
Cedarburg  at  all  promising  as  a  place  to 
practice,  but  as  winter  was  coming  on,  de- 
cided to  remain  until  spring.  By  that  time,  he 
had  become  settled,  and  the  people  did  not 
wish  to  spare  him,  so  he  remained.  In  1850 
he  married  Caroline  Hodann.  About  1862. 
after  returning  from  West  Bend,  he  built  the 
home  still  standing  at  North  Washington 
Avenue  and  Shebovgan  St.  He  was  examining 
physician  during  the  draft  of  1862  and  had 
taken  out  his  naturalization  papers  on  the 
day  of  his  arrival  In  Cedarburg.  His  son.  Dr. 
Max  Hartwlg  (1850-1914)  practiced  in  Port 
Washington  from  1890  until  his  death  In  an 
automobile  accident.  In  1881.  his  other  chil- 
dren were  listed  as  Theodore,  engineer  In 
Eau  Claire;  Albert,  brewer  In  Eau  Claire; 
Ida.  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Carstens  of  Eau  Claire; 
and  Agatha. 

Druggist  Hugo  Boclo.  who  had  come  to 
Cedarburg  with  Dr.  Theodore  Hartwlg  In 
1846,  established  a  drug  store  which  bore  his 
name  well  Into  the  20th  century.  It  stood  on 
the  sit-e  of  Jung's  Furniture  Store  at  326 
North  Washington  Avenue. 

The  name  of  F.  W.  Horn,  a  lawyer,  who 
came  to  this  county  In  1841,  is  still  promi- 
nent In  Cedarburg  and  the  county  after  125 
years.  Mr.  Horn  was  In  public  life  for  prac- 
tically his  entire  life  time,  as  his  grandson 
Adlal  S.  Horn  has  been,  as  publisher  of  the 
News  Graphic  and  infiuentlal  member  of  the 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  and  County 
Park  Commission  today.  Adlal's  grandfather, 
P.  W.  Horn,  was  born  In  Llnum  near  Berlin, 
Prussia.  In  1815;  and  after  some  time  in 
New  'Vork.  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Michigan,  came 
to  Mequon  in  1841  where  he  was  Postmaster, 
Justice  of  the  Peace  appointed  by  Governor 
Doty  In  1842,  the  only  magistrate  In  the 
county.  Coming  to  Cedarburg  in  1847.  he  was 
Registrar  of  Deeds,  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
for  21  years  and  Speaker  of  that  body  twice. 
He  was  State  Commissioner  of  Emigration 
In  New  York  for  a  time,  and  delegate  to  the 
State  Democratic  Convention  in  New  York 


in  1868.  He  was  married  twice  and  father  of 
four  girls  and  three  boys.  In  1881.  Frederick 
was  station  agent  at  Pewaukee  and  William 
was  station  agent  at  Cedarburg,  while  Alex- 
ander was  at  home. 

Another  pioneer  name  still  prominent  In 
Cedarburg,  is  that  of  J.  P.  Wirth,  a  native  of 
Bavaria,  born  in  1815  and  coming  to  Ced.ir- 
burg  from  New  York  In  1846  to  ply  his  trade 
as  a  shoemaker.  First  employed  by  Fred 
Sleifer,  he  opened  his  own  business  In  1847, 
and  married  Margaret  Mueller.  In  1850,  tired 
of  living  In  a  log  cabin,  he  built  his  frame 
house  (Still  occupied  in  1881).  In  1865  he 
began  dealing  In  ready-made  boots  and  shoes. 
(The  Wirth  Store  in  Cedarburg  Is  still  selling 
them  In  1966.)  In  1870,  J.  P.  and  his  son 
Charles  built  a  fine  stone  building  for  their 
store.  This  Is  still  standing  at  121  North 
Washington  Avenue.  In  1878.  Mr.  Wirth  re- 
tired and  gave  his  share  of  the  business  to 
his  younger  son  Gustave,  whereupon  the 
lirm  became  known  as  Wirth  Brothers. 

Dledrick  Wittenberg,  who  came  from  Han- 
over. Germany  with  his  parents  in  1844,  has 
his  name  still  listed  among  Cedarburg's 
prominent  citizens  In  1964.  He  first  lived  on 
a  farm  with  his  family  until  1855,  age  20. 
He  spent  ten  years  In  teaming  and  then 
went  Into  partnership  with  Fred  Hilgen  to 
build  the  Cedarburg  Woolen  Mills.  In  1872  he 
became  President  of  the  company.  He  was  the 
father  of  eight  children.  Several  Wittenberg 
families  are  still  living  In  Cedarburg  In  1965, 
and  Carl  Wittenberg  Is  still  operating  the 
woolen  mill. 

Another  pioneer  who  remained  In  Cedar- 
burg only  seven  years  before  moving  to  Port 
Washington,  nevertheless  left  his  mark  on 
both  communities.  In  Cedarburg.  John  C. 
Schroellng  was  In  the  grocery  and  hotel  busi- 
ness from  1853  to  1859.  During  that  time  he 
organized  the  Singer  Society,  the  Cedar- 
burg Rifle  Companv.  of  which  he  was  cap- 
tain, and  the  Turner  Society.  The  old  stone 
Turnverein  was  a  landmark  In  Cedarburg 
for  over  100  vears  and  was  torn  down  in 
1960  onlv  after  a  valiant  fight  to  save  It  by 
historic  minded  Cedarburg  women.  It  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Cedarburg  State 
Bank  on  the  corner  of  North  Washington 
Avenue  and  Turner  Street.  In  Port  Washing- 
ton. Mitjor  Schroellng  also  organized  the 
Singer  Society  and  the  Turner  Society  and 
took  many  of  his  Turners  with  him  into 
the  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry  in  the 
Civil  War.  The  Major  had  been  a  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  1848  war  In  Germany.  I*  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  both  Major  Schroel- 
lng and  Dr.  Hartwig  and  their  moslcal 
friends  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  promi- 
nent place  given  to  music  in  the  life  of 
Cedarburg  today,  particularly  the  annual 
Music  Festival  which  draws  marching  bands 
from  far  and  wide. 


THE  WELX^OME  "NEW  CONCEPT"  AT 
HEW 

Mr  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  IMr.  CuR'ns]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request,  of  the  gentleman  from 
"Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  re- 
cent news  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  by  Joseph  A.  Loftus.  The  article 
repoits  a  reorganization  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  advance  the  "new  concept"  for  re- 
habiUtation  of  needy  dependent  per.sons. 
Rehabihtation  of  welfare  recipients  is  a 
most  constructive  and  meaningful  goal 
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both  for  the  society  and  the  individual 
Involved. 

This  new  concept  is  most  welcome,  par- 
ticularly coming  a  short  5  months  after 
Presidential  Aide  Joseph  Califano  stated 
In  a  sp>eech  before  the  Washington  chap- 
ter of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  on  April  19.  1967, 
that  the  administration's  preliminary 
study  of  federally  assisted  welfare  pro- 
grams revealed  that  "only  some  50,000 
males  are  capable  of  being  given  jobs 
and  training  that  will  make  them  self- 
suflQcient"  out  of  the  7.3  million  people  on 
welfare.  I  challenged  vigorously  the  as- 
sumptions underlying  that  preliminary 
study  precisely  because  it  seemed  to 
ignore  the  possibilities  and  potential  of 
rehabilitation  of  welfare  recipients  of  all 
categories.  To  read  out  so  many  people 
as  being  incapable  of  rehabilitation  as 
the  Califano  speech  did  reveals  some 
tragically  regressive  ideas  about  social 
welfare  programs. 

The  following  news  article  provides 
evidence  of  a  healthy  rethinking  of  wel- 
fare philosophy  and  proper  emphasis  on 
rehabilitation: 

Tr.mning  of  Nbzdy  Broadened  bt  United 
States — Health  Unit's  Rehabilitation  In- 
CLCDES  Youth  and  Aged 

(By  Joseph  A.  Loftus) 

Washington,  August  29. — The  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has  begtrn 
a  program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  needy  de- 
pendent persons  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
old  concept  of  vocational  training  leading  to 
a  Job. 

The  new.  broader  concept  Includes  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  aged  and  of  children  as 
well  as  working-age  needy. 

The  concept  was  described  In  an  interview 
today  by  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  health  department. 

The  departments  recent  reorganization 
was  designed  to  advance  the  new  concept.  A 
staff  that  Is  concerned  with  cash  payments 
and  the  eligibility  details  of  welfare  recipi- 
ents will  function  separately  from  the  staff 
that  will  deliver  the  services. 

nt-rsino  home  savings 

Reh.ablUUtlon  will  not  be  limited  to  wel- 
fare recipients,  although  those  people  and 
their  families  are  the  core  of  the  problem. 
There  are  about  a  million  such  families. 

"Take  a  man  70  years  o'.cl  who  Is  in  a 
nursing  home."  said  Mr.  Cohen  "He  Is  In- 
capacitated and  cannot  be  rehabilitated  Into 
a  Job.  But  he  or  his  family  Is  paying  $350 
a  month,  and  If  he  can  be  rehabilitated 
enough  so  he  can  live  at  home  at  a  cost 
of  $50.  somebody  is  going  to  save  $300  a 
month." 

Mr   Cohen  gave  these  other  examples: 

"A  housewife  who  Is  unable  to  make  a 
home  without  outside  help  does  not  need 
vocational  training  but  she  may  need  other 
Kinds  of  help  to  make  her  independent  of  a 
maid." 

"A  10-year-old  child  who  is  emotionally 
disturbed  does  not  need  vocational  training 
but  we  may  be  able  to  rehabilitate  him  so 
that  he  can  take  his  place  In  school." 

Mr.  Cohen  also  cited  cases  of  adult  men 
who  cannot  work,  not  because  of  a  voca- 
tional training  need  but  because  of  emo- 
tional Instability.  He  said  that  at  least  some 
of  these  men  could  be  helped,  perhaps  by 
changing  their  environment  and  guiding 
them  at  least  to  a  part-time  Job. 

"Psychologically,  testing  and  adjusting  are 
advancing  people  who  10  or  20  years  ago 
were  believed  to  be  beyond  rehabilitation," 
he  said. 

A  new -unit  of  Mr.  Cohen's  department  Is 
called  the'  Rehabilitation  Services  Adminis- 
tration. "We  are  taking  off  the  word  'voca- 
tion.' "  the  Under  Secretary  aald. 


NEW   DIVISION    OP   WORK 

The  problem  of  determining  eligibility 
and  making  cash  payments  will  be  handled 
by  the  new  Assistance  Payments  Adminis- 
tration Mr.  Cohen  said  that  this  called  for 
a  lot  of  work  and  time  and  talent,  but  "you 
shouldn't  have  doctors  doing  bookkeeping." 
As  a  result,  the  new  division  of  work  involves 
the  delivery  of  services  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  payments  on  the  other. 

The  H.E.W.  reorganization  was  announced 
on  Aug.  15  Just  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  revealed  that  It  had  writ- 
ten new  welfare  controls  Into  the  Social  Se- 
curity bill. 


TRENDS  IN  LIBERAL  THINKING 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  1  Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  of 
August  30.  1967.  records  the  noticeable 
trend  in  what  has  been  called  the  liberal 
approach  to  social  problems.  In  my  judg- 
ment this  trend  Is  healthy,  not  because 
it  is  in  the  direction  of  my  own  thinking, 
which  it  is,  but  because  it  may  herald 
an  era  of  increased  meeting  of  the  minds 
and  a  breakdown  of  dogma  from  both 
sides. 

The  column,  written  by  Alan  L.  Often, 
entitled  "Politics  and  Peoples,"  follows: 

Politics  and  People:   New  Directions 
(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

Washington. — A  good  many  liberals  seem 
to  be  rediscovering  the  advantages  of  the 
free  market. 

An  Increasing  number,  both  in  cool  aca- 
demic chairs  and  In  political  hot  seats,  are 
beginning  to  complain  about  a  wide  range  of 
Federal  programs  they  long  had  endorsed: 
Welfare,  health,  housing,  urban  rebuilding, 
antlpoverty  and  other  projects  in  which 
Washington  agencies  either  provide  the  serv- 
ice directly  or  lay  down  strict  controls  over 
the  way  It's  to  be  provided  by  state  and  local 
governments  or  private  groups. 

Sounding  like  such  conservative  politicians 
as  Barry  Goldwater  or  such  conservative 
theoreticians  as  Milton  Friedman,  these  liber- 
als bemoan  bureaucratic  InefHclency  and  in- 
difference. They  grumble  about  the  glacial 
slowness  of  Federal  action.  Interagency  con- 
flicts that  constrict  performance.  Inadequate 
results  for  the  fortunes  spent. 

And,  surprisingly,  the  liberals  not  only 
criticize  the  value  of  the  old  approach  but 
suggest  alternatives  that  at  least  in  part  re- 
semble standard  conservative  doctrine:  Hav- 
ing private  enterprise  carry  more  of  the  load. 
and  letting  the  poor  people  buy  more  of  the 
goods  and  services  themselves. 

Naturally,  the  analogy  between  the  new 
liberal  line  and  customary  conservative  doc- 
trine does  not  continue  Indefinitely.  The 
liberal's  answers  Involve  considerably  higher 
Federal  spending.  The  conservative  Is  In- 
clined to  leave  to  the  Judgment  and  con- 
science of  business  firms  the  decision  about 
engaging  In  socially  useful  projects:  the  lib- 
eral would  stimulate  the  corporate  con- 
science with  substantial  tax  concessions  and 
other  subsidies.  The  liberals  urge  a  negative 
income  tax  or  other  scheme  to  raise  the  In- 
come of  poor  families,  but  would  add  this 
atop  existing  welfare  programs;  Mr.  Fried- 
man supports  a  negative  Income  tax  as  a 
substitute  for  them. 

The  new  liberal  line  abounds  in  Congres- 
sional testimony,  speeches  and  magazine  ar- 


ticles. Here  is  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  assistant 
secretary  of  labor  under  President  Kennedy 
and  now  director  of  the  MIT-Harvard  Center 
for  Urban  Studies:  "In  our  desire  to  main- 
tain public  confidence  in  such  (government 
poverty-easing)  programs,  we  (liberals)  have 
tended  to  avoid  evidence  of  poor  results,  and 
In  particular  h:ive  paid  too  little  heed  to  the 
limited  capacities  of  Government  to  bring 
about  social  change  .  .  .  somehow,  liberals 
have  been  unable  to  acquire  from  life  what 
conservatives  seem  to  be  endowed  with  at 
birth,  namely  a  healthy  skepticism  of  the 
powers  of  Government  agencies  to  do  good." 

Richard  Goodwin,  braintruster  and  speech- 
writer  for  both  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  and  commonly  credited  with  writing 
the  "Great  Society"  phrase  into  the  Johnson 
program:  "Modern  poverty  cannot  be  abol- 
ished by  friendly  edicts  from  remote  officials. 
.  .  .  Centralized  bureaucracies  tend  to  be- 
come Increasingly  InefTective  and  coercive  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  scope  and  intricacy 
of  the  problem  they  are  established  to  solve." 

Mr.  Moynihan's  Cambridge  colleague, 
James  Q,  Wilson,  attacking  the  Administra- 
tion's "model  cities"  program:  "Large  bu- 
reaucracies are  not  very  good  at  performing 
complex  tasks  requiring  the  exercise  of  a 
great  deal  of  coordination  over  disparate  ac- 
tivities." 

One  conclusion  many  liberals  draw  from 
their  criticism  of  Government  programs  Is 
that  substantial  financial  Incentives  must  be 
offered  to  Involve  private  enterprise  more 
deeply.  Thus,  to  encourage  the  opening  of 
Job-creating  businesses  In  the  slums  and 
the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  low-rent 
housing  there.  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy  pro- 
poses tax  credits,  tax  deductions,  accelerated 
depreciation,  subsidized  Interest  rates.  Many 
Senate  Democratic  liberals — Mansfield.  Mc- 
Govern,  Mondale,  Tydlngs  and  others — have 
Joined  a  number  of  GOP  Senators  in  pro- 
posing similar  Incentives  to  Job-creating  In- 
vestment In  rural  areas. 

For  the  poor,  many  liberals  see  direct 
handouts  as  infinitely  preferable  to  expand- 
ing outlays  for  antlpoverty  projects,  model 
cities,  community  health  centers.  They  argue 
that  the  poor  people  will  spend  the  money 
on  food,  housing,  health  care  and  the  rest 
far  more  efficiently  and  expertly  than  Gov- 
ernment ofBclals  can  spend  It  for  them. 

For  example,  says  sociologist  Lee  Rainwa- 
ter, the  recent  White  House  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights  recommended  an  increase  of  $500 
per  year  per  pupil  In  spending  on  education, 
as  a  key  way  to  help  poorer  Negro  children — 
an  outlay  of  $1,500  or  $2,000  for  a  family 
with  three  or  four  children.  "Might  it  not 
be,"  Mr.  Rainwater  asks,  "that  an  increase  of 
$1,500  to  $2,000  in  that  family's  Income 
would  have  as  much  or  more  educational 
effect  on  those  children  because  of  its  effect 
on  the  family  environment?"  Mr,  Rainwater 
criticizes  the  assumption  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  skills  "to  develop  rea)lv 
effective  services  for  such  a  special  populi- 
tlon  as  the  poor,"  and  says  present  programs 
lack  "both  efficiency  and  humanity." 

In  a  way,  the  current  liberal  drive  for 
Government-created  Jobs  for  the  poor  also 
fits  the  trend.  It  does,  to  be  sure.  Involve 
the  various  levels  of  government  directly  in 
thinking  up  and  administering  public  serv- 
ice Jobs — helping  at  hospitals,  schools  and 
libraries,  clearing  city  lots.  But  it  also  recog- 
nizes that  It's  probably  better  for  the  poor 
to  get  money  this  way  and  spend  It  them- 
selves than  to  be  doled  out  an  equivalent 
amount  of  goods  and  services. 

It's  Interesting  that  the  Administration's 
major  effort  so  far  to  travel  the  marketplace 
route  was  bombarded  by  House  conservatives 
as  simply  another  ever-expanding  spending 
scheme.  This  Is  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram— Federal  funds  to  pay  part  of  the  rent 
that  low-Income  families  must  spend  to  ob- 
tain private  housing.  The  real  estate  Indus- 
try and  many  banks  and  Insurance  com- 
panies call  It  a  worthwhile  effort  to  reduce 
the  Government's  role  In  direct  construction 
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and  ownership  of  low-Income  housing,  as 
Senate  Minority  Leader  Dlrkscn  explained 
when  he  recently  switched  to  Its  support. 
Yet  the  general  conservative  reaction  In  and 
out  of  Congress  has  been  suspicious  and 
hostile — an  indication,  perhaps,  of  the  likely 
response  to  the  whole  new  liberal  line. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  overstate  the 
trend.  In  the  short  run,  most  liberal  politi- 
cians and  academicians  will  cling  to  their 
standard  solution  to  emerging  national 
problems:  Washington  either  doing  big 
spending  itself  or  carefully  controlling  the 
outlavs  of  others.  Yet  the  growing  liberal 
awareness  of  the  shortcomings  suggests  that 
change  may  eventually  come. 


ETHICS   IN   THE   MEDICAL 
PROFESSION 


Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLTRTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  hearing.s  held  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  President's 
social  security  proposals  some  questions 
were  raised  regardinc:  the  adequ'acy  of 
the  grievance  procedure  of  the  medical 
profession,  particularly  as  it  related  to 
physicians  charge."^.  At  that  time  I  re- 
quested the  American  Medical  As.socia- 
tlon  to  prepare  for  the  record  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  questions  raised  at 
the  hearings. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  today  a  report 
prepared  bv  Mr.  Edwin  J.  Holman,  secre- 
tarv  of  the  Department  of  Medical 
Ethics,  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion entitled  'The  Grievance  Committee 
Process  of  the  Medical  Profes.sion."  In 
the  report  Mr.  Holman  cites  several 
sources  as  references.  Rather  than  en- 
cumber the  Record  with  the  complete 
bibliotrraphy,  I  have  transmitted  all  these 
sources  which  were  in  my  possession  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  ready 
refeience  of  any  interested  student. 

While  I  hope  that  those  who  followed 
the  social  security  hearings  will  take  a 
special  interest  in  this  report,  it  is  also 
mv  hope  that  Members  interested  in  the 
general  question  of  profes.<;ional  griev- 
ance procedures  will  also  find  much  in 
tills  report.  In  this  latter  respect  the 
statement  is  most  timely,  coming  while 
the  newly  formed  House  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  are  striv- 
ing to  develop  a  meaningful  guide  for 
congressional  conduct. 
The  report  follows: 
The  Grievance  CoMMrrrEE  Process  of  thk 
Medical  Profession 
(By  Edwin  J.  Holman) 
Our  socletv  and  Its  systems  Improve  In  the 
testing  process.  Nowhere  Is  this  better  demon- 
strated than  m  the  grievance  committee  proc- 
ess voluntarily  established  by  medical  soci- 
eties In  the  United  States. 

Medicine  and  the  practice  of  medicine  are 
mysteries  to  most  patients  and  consequently 
questions  regarding  the  relationships  between 
patients  and  physicians  are  bound  to  arise. 
Only  one  knowledgeable  In  medical  practice 
is  competent  to  answer  these  questions  sat- 
isfactorily. Therefore,  physicians  have  tried 
to  develop  a  mechanism  which  would  provide 
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a  prompt.  Intimate  and  accurate  forum  to 
help  patients  understand  some  of  these  "mys- 
teries" or  unknowns. 

Like  any  program  of  such  magnitude 
where  the  provision  of  personal  services  Is 
Involved  and  where  human  beings  converse 
about  Intimate  personal  problems,  the  suc- 
cess and  the  development  of  the  grievance 
process  Is  evolutionary.  The  idea  Is  Imple- 
mented and  ^ith  each  action  a  body  of 
knowledge  Is  developed  and  from  that  body 
of  knowledge  comes  Improvement  and  re- 
finement In  the  process.  Grievance  commit- 
tees are  comparatively  new  In  the  medical 
profession.  They  received  their  first  great, 
nationwide  Impetus  In  the  second  half  of  this 
century. 

Despite  the  short  time  that  the  grievance 
committee  has  been  recognized  as  a  neces- 
sary service  process  of  the  medical  society 
It  has  come  of  age.  It  has  and  Is  serving  the 
public;  It  Is  making  itself  known;  It  Is  de- 
veloping procedures  that  expedite  resolu- 
tion of 'complaints;  It  has  largely  overcome 
a  fear  that  it  would  not  succeed  because  doc- 
tors would  not  make  findings  against  other 
doctors. 

From  a  mere  handful  before  1950.  the  num- 
ber of  county  society  committees  now  ex- 
ceeds 825.  The  volume  of  complaints  received, 
processed  and  resolved  gives  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  a  service,  that  they  are 
being  used.  They  are  becoming  polished  with 
the  application  of  abrasives  of  criticism 
whether  based  on  insufficient  knowledge, 
prejudices  or  honest  difference  of  opinion. 
As  a  result  they  operate  more  efficiently. 

There  are  300,375  physicians  In  the  United 
States.  Of  these,  266,766  are  in  active  prac- 
tlce.»  If  we  assume  that  on  the  average,  each 
physician  sees  twenty  patients  a  day,  then 
there  would   be   5.335.320   physlclan-patlent 
relationships  a  day  or  1,947.391,700  in  a  year. 
There  are  over  1.9  billion  opportunities  each 
year  for  a  misunderstanding  to  arise  In  the 
care  or  treatment  of  patients  by  physicians. 
In   addition,   the   physician  Is  not   dealing 
vinth  a  normal  Individual.  The  patient  is  ill; 
he  Is  frightened,  he  Is  concerned.  Indeed,  the 
physician  himself  is  not  a  normal  Individual 
In  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  because  he 
assumes  responsibility  for  a  Judgment— the 
diagnosis   to  be  made  or  the  treatment   to 
be    rendered— which    will    affect,    for    good 
or   bad.   the   life   of   another   human   being. 
The  phvslcian's  Judgment,  his  professional 
medical  Judgment,  Is  his  stock  In  trade.  It 
must   be    correct.   There    is    no   margin    for 
error-   no  time  or  occasion  to  appeal  as  the 
lawyer   may.   no   time   to   turn   around   and 
take  another  route  as  the  traveller  might,  no 
chance  to  write  a  revised  paragraph  as  the 
author  might.  The  physician,  behind  a  cul- 
tivated   facial    facade    of    reassuring    confi- 
dence,  knows   the  risks  Involved,   the  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  rates  and.  most  of  all. 
he  knows  that  medicine  Is  still  very  much 
an  inexact  science.  FinaUy,  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  In  addition  to  all  other  conditions 
of  the  physician-patient  relationship,  the  re- 
lationship  is   an   intimate   human-relation- 
ship which  Is  unique. 

It  Is  not  surprising  then  that  In  so  many 
settings  under  the  most  adverse  circtmi- 
stances,  patients  not  infrequently  gain  the 
Impression,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  they  have 
been  Ill-served  or  overcharged  or  othe.-wise 
put  upon.  Patient  Impressions  sometimes 
find  Justification  but  most  of  the  time  they 
magnify  themselves  out  of  proper,  logical  or 
reasonable  proportion .- 

Criticism  of  medical  organizations  and  of 
Individual  physicians  notwithstanding,  medi- 


cine Is  humanitarian.  For  years,  physicians 
have  tried  to  resolve  complaints  regarding 
alleged  unsatlslastory  medical  treatment. 
"Organized  medicine"  has  worked  to  develop 
and  Implement  a  mechanism  "to  clarify  and 
adjust  differences  between  physician  and  pa- 
tient, and  to  assist  In  maintaining  the  high 
levels  of  professional  deportment  already  es- 
tablished by  the  Principles  of  Medical 
Ethics." » 

what  is  a  grievance  committee? 
First,  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a 
grievance  committee  Is  the  result  of  a  volun- 
tary, altruistic  action  by  a  medical  society 
(overwhelmingly,  county  medical  societies). 
Secondly,  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
grtevan(:e  committees  are  unique  to  the 
medical  profession.  They  have  no  counter- 
part In  any  other  profession.  The  dental  pro- 
fession, the  automobile  and  Insurance  indus- 
tries, labor — none  has  a  comparable  system 
which  provides  a  forum  where  a  question  can 
be  answered,  a  claim  reviewed  or  a  misunder- 
standing resolved.  Admittedly,  many  profes- 
sions and  occupations  have  intra  group  dls- 
ciplmary  mechanisms  where  a  member's 
alleged  aberrant  or  unethical  conduct  Is  re- 
viewed hut  among  these  other  professions 
and  occupations  the  only  recourse  open  to 
the  dissatisfied  recipient  of  sen-ice  Is  to 
approach  our  civil  courts. 

Essentially  a  grievance  committee  Is  a 
standing  committee  of  a  county  medical  so- 
cletv. It  was  established  and  Is  operating  fo 
prevent  or  resolve  misunderstandinga,  to 
clarify  and  adjust  differences  between  physi- 
cian and  patient,  and  to  assist  in  maintain- 
ing high  levels  of  professional  deportment. 

To  serve  these  purposes,  grievance  commit- 
tees are  empowered  to  receive  complaints,  to 
investigate,  mediate,  arbitrate,  and  where 
necessary,  refer  them  to  appropriate  bodies 
for  adjudication. 

A  word  of  caution  Is  necessary.  Grievance 
committees  are  not  disciplinary  bodies.  They 
mediate  or  resolve.  Tney  do  not  punish.  If 
a  recalcitrant  member  Is  encountered  by  the 
committee.  It  causes  a  complaint  to  be  made 
against  him  before  the  ethics  committee 
which  alone  has  the  Jurisdiction  to  discipline 
or  recommend  disciplinary  action.  Discipline 
Is  an  infra  professlon.al  affair.  Mediation  Is 
ci^ra-professlonal. 

In  short,  a  grievance  committee  Is  an  orga- 
nized group  of  individuals,  members  of  the 
medical  profession  in  a  given  community, 
which  accepts  and  reviews  complaints  or 
questions  regarding  any  aspect  of  medical 
care  given  or  refused  by  physicians  In  the 
community.  A  grievance  committee  Is  a  pro- 
gram wherebv  patients  can  ask  for  and  re- 
ceive answers  to  questions  relating  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  with  answers  being  pre- 
pared by  qualified  Individuals. 

COMPOSmON    OF    grievance    COMMITTEE 

Committees  are  composed  of  three  or  more 
members.'  Obviously,  they  vary  in  size  m 
medical  societies  themselves  vary  In  size  No 
macic  number  of  members  exists.  The  secret 
Ues'ln  the  desire  of  any  number  of  members 
to  accept  and  discharge  a  responsibility  prop- 
eriv.  Admittedly,  a  committee  can  be  too 
lar'ee  If  the  volume  of  complaints  Is  smau 
and  if  the  assignment  of  individual  duties 
has  not  been  carefully  made.  By  the  same 
token   it  can  be  too  small.  Each  society  de- 


1  C  N  Theodore  and  G.  E.  Sutter.  Distri- 
bution of  Physicians.  Hospitals,  and  Hospital 
Beds  in  the  United  States.  American  Medical 
Association,  Chicago.  1967. 

-Eciv^-tn  J.  Holman.  "Take  Yotir  Medical 
Complaint  to  the  Doctors"  Todays  Health. 
July.  1967,  pp.  71-72. 


'Guides  for  Medical  Society  Grievance 
Commtttees,  Report  of  American  Medical  As- 
sociation Committee  to  Recommend  Stand- 
ards for  Grievance  or  Mediation  Comniittees, 
Council  on  Medical  Service.  AMA.  1957,  p.  7. 

•  For  example:  Bylaws,  Los  Angeles  County 
Medical  Socletv  ( California  i.  Article  Xli, 
Section  1:  Tulsa  County  Medical  Society 
( Oklahoma  >.  Chapter  Ten,  Section  8;  Jeffer- 
son Countv  Medical  Society  (New  "^rk), 
Chapter  \Tn.  Article  B.  Section  1;  Kings 
County  Medical  Society  (New  York).  Chap- 
ter 8,  Section  8.2. 
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termlnes  committee  size  according  to  reason 
and  experience. 

Some  medical  societies  elect  members  of 
grievance  committees  from  the  membership 
without  qualification  being  Imposed  on  the 
candidate.  Moet  societies,  howe'.er.  appoint 
the  members  and  moet  societies  specify 
qualiflcatlona  for  the  members.  Seme  socle- 
ties'  limit  membership  to  past  presidents  oa 
the  grounds  that  a  past  president  is  mature. 
experienced  and,  as  a  past  president,  more 
likely  to  be  objective — he  has  no  further 
political  aspirations  within  the  society  and 
may  therefore  'caU  the  shot  as  he  sees  it." 
Other  societies  select  members  because  of 
specialty  training  and  practice,  others  be- 
cause of  geographical  location  (on  the 
ground  that  the  members  may  investigate 
conveniently  and  mediate  oft-en.  especially 
on  an  informal  basis  i .  Age  Itself  plays  little 
or  no  part  in  the  selection  or  election  of 
members 

Some  societies  have  a  limitation  on  the 
tenure  of  a  member,  usually  two  terms  of 
three  or  five  years  One  society  seeks  to  limit 
tenure  to  one  three  year  term  on  the  theory 
that  more  members  of  the  society  will  there- 
by serve  on  the  committee  and  be  exposed 
to  the  nature  and  substance  of  complaints 
from  the  public." 

PROCEDURE 

The  bylaws  of  medical  societies  establish 
the  grievance  committee  and  outline  the 
procedure  It  will  follow  For  example,  the 
bylaws  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Society  merely 
says  that  th«  Committee: 

"Shall  hear  complaints  and  adjust  differ- 
ences between  members  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society  and  the  public,  such  com- 
plaints or  grievances  to  be  limited  to  cir- 
cumstances arising  from  the  rendering  of 
professional  services."  ' 

The  Nassau  County  Medical  Society  bylaws 
provide: 

"The  committee  shall  receive  complaints 
from  anyone:  doctor,  layman,  group  or  cor- 
poration. The  complaint  .shall  be  made  In 
writing,  unless  waived  by  the  chairman,  and 
shall  contain  a  detailed  description  of  the 
grievance." ' 

The  Nassau  bylaws  provide  further  •  that 
after  Investigation  an  attempt  shall  be  made 
to  "mediate  the  dispute  and  effect  lui  ami- 
cable settlement.  This  Is  the  main  purpose 
of  the  committee."  However,  If  the  facts  In- 
dicate a  serious  difference  that  cannot  be 
mediated,  "the  committee  shall  meet  in 
closed  session  to  consider  the  case  formally." 
The  Nassau  County  Medical  Society,  like  most 
societies  having  grievance  committees,  makes 
provision  for  the  situation  when  a  member 
refuses  to  cooperate: 

"Any  member  who  falls  to  cooperate  with 
the  committee  when  requested  to  do  so.  be 
It  by  falling  to  correspond  and  or  to  appear 
before  It.  or  by  refusing  to  abide  by  its  Judg- 
ment, shall  be  referred  to  the  President  with 
recommendations  for  disciplinary  action  by 
the  Board  of  Censors."  ■' 

Most  grievance  committees,  for  practical 
reasons,  insist  that  the  complainant  notify 
the  society  or  the  committee  of  the  complaint 
In  writing.-'  A  record  Is  thus  made  from  the 
beginnmg. 

As  grievance  committees  develop  they 
usu.illy  find  that  the  majority  of  complaints 


'  Bylaws.  Tu'.sa  County  Medical  Society 
(Oklahoma).  Chapter  Ten.  Section  8. 

■<  Personal  Report  of  Executive  Secretary, 
Multnomah  County  Medical  Society  (Ore- 
gon i  .  August  1959. 

■  BvIawR.  Chicago  Medical  Society.  Chapter 
XII.  Section  7. 

'Bylaws.  Na.ssau  County  Medical  Society 
(New  York).  Article  8.  Section  2 

•Ibid  Article  8.  Sections  2.  3.  4,  5.  6. 

">  Ibid  Article  8,  Section  4. 

"  Bylaws,  Wayne  County  Medical  Society 
( Michigan  1  Article  IX.  Section  10. 


a-e  really  inquiries  regarding  custom,  usual 
fees,  legal  rights  or  the  like.  These  inquiries 
can  be  answered  immediately  without  the 
necessity  of  referring  them  to  the  commit- 
tee The  inquirer  Is  satlifled  aft«r  having 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  someone  in  a  jxwltlon  to  furnish  an 
answer.  Most  grievances  are  resolved  because 
someone  connected  with  the  medical  society 
takes  the  time  to  converse  with  the  com- 
plainant. 

Medical  societies  having  a  staff  find  that 
staff  can  provide  answers  Immediately  or 
within  a  very  short  time  to  the  Individual 
who,  for  example,  telephones  the  society's 
office  and  says:  "I  was  operated  on  for  ap- 
pendicitis. My  health  Insurance  policy  paid 
me  $7500  but  I  received  a  bill  from  my 
doctor  for  $100.00.  Can  he  charge  me  $100.00?" 
A  few  questions,  by  staff,  concerning  the  In- 
surance coverage  liivolved.  provides  the  op- 
portunity to  explain  that  the  Insurance  policy 
in  question  is  a  contract  to  Indemnify  the 
policy  holder  against  the  cost  of  Illness  but 
Is  not  an  agreement  to  pay  bills  In  full  or 
to  pay  the  complete  costs  of  medical  care. 
Many  i>eople  are  still  unaware  of  the  differ- 
ences In  Insurance  coverage  and  some  believe 
that  their  policies  provide  complete  reim- 
bursement for  all  their  medical  care  costs. 

Frequently  staff  will  get  a  call  like  this: 
"My  husband  and  I  are  moving  to  a  new 
community.  I  called  our  doctor  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  give  me  our  medical  records 
to  take  with  us.  He  refused.  Is  this  ethical?" 
A  description  of  the  physician's  records  and 
an  explanation  of  what  they  do  and  do  not 
contain  helps  to  explain  why  the  doctor  may 
have  refused.  It  is  pointed  out  that  tradi- 
tionally and  for  good  medical  and  psycho- 
logical reasons,  physicians  do  not  give  their 
records  to  patients.  Finally,  the  Inquirer  Is 
urged  to  retain  the  services  of  a  physician 
In  the  new  community  and  then  the  In- 
dividual is  told  that  if  the  new  physician  will 
request  Information  from  the  files  or  records 
of  the  former  physician,  It  will  be  made  avail- 
able. 

Also  staff  frequently  receives  Inquiries 
about  hospital  visits  although,  according  to 
the  patient,  "the  doctor  merely  stuck  his 
head  In  the  door  and  said  'how  are  you  feel- 
ing today'  and  walked  on.  How  come  he 
charged  me  for  that;  It  wasn't  what  I'd  call  a 
visit"  The  patient  Is  told  that  the  physician 
has  reviewed  his  records  since  the  last  visit, 
checked  the  nurses'  notes,  studied  consulta- 
tion reports,  written  new  orders  on  patient's 
chart,  perhaps  modified  his  diet  and  the  like. 
A  great  amount  of  the  physician's  produc- 
tive time  In  the  hospital  Is  spent  on  paper 
work.  Actual  bedside  visiting,  while  nice.  Is 
not.  In  most  cases  truly  for  patient's  medical 
benefit. 

The  frequency  of  meetings  of  a  grievance 
committee  does  not  vary  greatly  from  medi- 
cal society  to  medical  society.  Well  estab- 
lished committees  usually  have  one  formal 
meeting  a  month.  Few  societies  schedule 
formal  meetings  more  frequently  than  this, 
and  when  a  large  number  of  complaints  come 
to  the  committee  for  action,  they  are  given 
an  Initial  review  before  the  entire  commit- 
tee and  assigned  to  an  Individual  committee 
member  for  Investigation.  (It  not  Infrequent- 
ly happens,  that  the  committee  member  Is 
able  to  resolve  the  matter  himself,  especially 
If  his  preliminary  Investigation  Includes  a 
discussion  with  the  physician  or  patient  In- 
volved )  Insofar  as  possible,  these  assign- 
ments are  based  on  practical  considerations: 
The  complained  against  physician  and  the 
committee  member  engage  In  the  same  spe- 
cialty, have  staff  privileges  at  the  same  hos- 
pital, practice  In  the  same  geographic  area 
or  the  like.  It  has  been  found  that  an  ob- 
stetrician can  talk  effectively  with  another 
obstetrician,  whereas  an  obstetrician  talking 
to  an  ophthalmologist  (or  some  other  spe- 
cialist) Is  not  fully  effective.  Members  are 
expected   to   report   back   promptly   and,   at 


least,   by   the   next  regular   meeting   of  the 

committee. 

HEARINGS 

After  a  complaint  has  been  submitted  In 
writing,  referred  to  the  committee,  and  In- 
formally Investigated,  an  informal  hearing 
is  held  if  resolution  of  the  matter  has  not 
already  been  accomplished  Experience  indi- 
cates that  the  large  majority  of  hearing.s  are 
in  camera  based  on  the  Investigation  and  re- 
port of  the  committee  member.  In  this  case, 
the  parties  do  not  appear:  The  complainant's 
only  contact  with  the  committee  has  been 
his  letter;  the  physician's  contact  has  teen 
his  explanation  to  a  committee  member. 

If  oral  presentations  to  the  committee  are 
Insisted  upon,  or  If  there  appears  to  the 
committee  good  reason  to  hold  a  hearing  to 
which  the  parties  are  asked  to  be  present, 
there  Is  seldom  any  confrontation  of  parties. 
The  complainant  appears,  states  his  com- 
plaint, is  questioned  and  excused.  The  phy- 
sician then  is  invited  to  appear  before  the 
committee.  He.  in  like  manner,  presents  his 
version  of  the  situation  and.  in  all  prob- 
ability, is  questioned  and  then  excused. 

Most  medical  association  committees  have 
been  reluctant,  because  they  are  doctors, 
not  hearing  officers,  to  hold  open  hearings 
where  the  parties  confront  each  other.  The 
degree  of  formality  necessary  to  Insure  order 
and  decorvim  appears  formidable  to  physi- 
cians whose  main  goal  is  resolution  of  a 
hopefully  simple  issue  and  whose  fear  is  the 
development  of  a  hearing  Into  a  "federal 
case."  This  idea  gains  support  from  reports, 
and  by  word  of  mouth,  that  when  confron- 
tation of  parties  was  permitted.  It  lead  to 
vltuperous  verbal  attacks  that  were  difficult 
to  manage  and  control. 

Some  patients  resent  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  physician's  statement 
alleging  that  their  Inability  to  cross-examine 
permits  the  physician  undue  liberty  to  de- 
scribe the  situation  most  favorably  to  him- 
self. Grievance  committee  members  believe, 
however,  that  their  experience  both  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  as  members  of  the 
grievance  committee,  enables  them  to  not 
only  question  the  parties  but  to  evaluate 
the  situation  with  objectivity.  Impartiality 
and  thorough  undersuinding. 

The  medical  society  believes,  that  Inas- 
much as  It  Is  making  this  service  available 
O.S  a  service  It  has  the  privilege  of  calling  on 
Its  experience  to  implement  the  service  In  a 
practical  and  meaningful  way. 

N.\TURE    OF    COMPLAINTS 

Complaints  run  the  gamut,  but  fully  90*"^ 
relate  to  fees.  One  complaint  submitted  by 
the  former  husband  of  patient,  who  by  virtue 
of  the  decree  of  divorce  was  obligated  to  pay 
her  medical  bills,  questioned  a  SIO.OOO  charge 
for  care  given  his  former  wife.  A  specialist 
had  finally  performed  a  bone  graft  in  the 
upper  left  arm  to  correct  the  fracture  which 
had  resulted  from  an  automobile  accident. 
This  was  the  total  fee  and  covered  all  treat- 
ment and  the  past  efforts  to  effect  a  com- 
plete cure  by  less  radical  surgical  procedures. 
There  was  no  question  concerning  the  ability 
of  the  party  to  pay  a  bill  in  this  amount;  It 
was  "a  matter  of  principle." 

In  cases  like  this,  the  grievance  commit- 
tee has  an  opinion  of  the  AMA  Judicial 
Council  as  a  guideline.  The  Principles  of 
Medical  Ethics  state:  "His  (the  physician's) 
fee  should  be  commensurate  with  the  serv- 
ices rendered  and  the  patient's  ability  to 
pay."  '■■  The  Judicial  Council  Interpreted  this 
language  to  mean  that  "although  there  are 
some  services  which  are  considered  invalu- 
able, nonetheless  their  practical  value  lies 
within  a  range — within  limits  above  or  below 
which  a  fee  is  unconscionable  ...  a  'pa- 
tient's ability  to  pay'  is  a  secondary  factor. 
one  to  be  considered  after,  not  before,  value 
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"Principles   of   Medical   Ethics,   American 
Medical  Association.  Section  7. 


•commensurate  with  the  services  rendered'  is 
ascertained."  '•' 

In  this  case,  the  local  specialty  society  to 
v.'hich  the  surgeon  who  submitted  the  bill 
belonged,  was  asked  to  ascertain  for  the  griev- 
ance committee  that  range  above  or  below 
which  fees  were  believed  to  be  unconscion- 
able. The  surgeon's  fee  would  thus  be  evalu- 
ated by  his  "specialty  peers." 

Patients  believe  that  hospital  charges  In- 
clude phvsicians'  fees.  In  emergencies  in  par- 
ticular, when  patient  is  provided  hospital 
and  medical  care  at  the  hospital  emergency 
room— for  anything  from  a  toe  cut  while 
operating  a  power  lawn  mower  to  the  swal- 
loring  of  a  bottle  of  aspirin  by  a  2-year-old 
chill — the  patient  thinks  that  hospital  su- 
tures the  laceration  or  pumps  out  the  stom- 
ach. Patient  either  forgets  that  a  physician's 
services  were  required  and  utilized  or  be- 
lieves the  hospital  maintains  a  staff  of  spe- 
cialists competent  to  handle  all  manner  of 
medical  emergencies  and  pays  these  special- 
ists out  of  funds  charged  for  the  use  of  the 
hospital's  available  antiseptic  facilities. 

Patients  in  time  of  stress,  pain  and  confu- 
sion are  unable  to  recall  at  some  later  time 
what  services  were  actually  performed  and 
are  unaware  of  services  performed  in  the 
laboratory  or  otherwise  out  of  eyesight.  Phy- 
sicians in  turn  are  not  known  to  be  espe- 
cially vocal  In  explaining  to  patient  or  his 
representative  that  there  is  a  professional, 
medical  service  being  performed  for  which 
a  fee  will  be  charged  in  addition  to  the  fee 
by  the  hospital  for  the  use  of  Us  facilities. 

Patients  have  little  or  no  way  to  estimate 
what  a  fee  will  or  should  be  as  they  might 
estimate  what  a  r.ew  suit  of  clothes  or  a  piece 
of  furniture  would  cost.  When  they  receive 
a  bill  for  professional  services,  it  may  some- 
time be  more  than  they  expected  it  to  be 
and  then  they  start  making  Inquiries.  The 
American  Medical  Association  urges  its  mem- 
bership to  discuss  fees  with  patients  and  has 
a  wall  plaque  available  to  its  members  which 
reads : 

"To  all  my  patients:  I  Invite  you  to  dis- 
cuss franklv'with  me  any  questions  regard- 
ing my  fees'or  services.  The  best  medical  serv- 
ice is  based  on  a  fnendly,  mutual  under- 
standing between  doctor  and  patient." 

In  Its  Public  Relations  Manual  for  county 
medical  societies,  the  .AMA  says: 

"Most  complaints  about  the  medical  pro- 
fession today  are  centered  about  fees.  The  bill 
Is  considered  too  high  or  it  isn't  clear.  In 
most  cases,  such  difficulties  could  be  avoided 
U  physicians  explained  medical  charges  in 
advance  Because  many  physicians — and  pa- 
tients—are reluctant  to  broach  the  subject 
of  fees,  the  AMA  sells  an  attractive  office 
plaque  which  encourages  fee  discussions." 

The  facts  remain  that  human  beings  are 
human  beings,  that  patients  are  reluctant 
to  discuss  complaints  with  their  physician, 
and  that  physicians  are  sometimes  noncom- 
municative.  brusque,  or  even  tired  and  ir- 
ritable. Medical  service  is  a  unique 
"commodltv"  which  cannot  be  packaged,  dls- 
plaved,  sampled,  or  priced  with  predeter- 
mined accuracy.  Fees,  therefore,  cause  mis- 
understandings Lawyers  and  clergymen  know 
something  of  this  problem  also,  because  their 
services  are  personal  and  dependent  on  all 
the  facts  of  a  specific,  individual  situation. 

One  complaint,  recently  received  by  the 
AMA.  concerned  a  physician's  bill  in  the 
amount  of  $308  for  "emergency  surgery:  plas- 
tic revision  and  repair  of  two  Inch  lacera- 
tions, inner  and  outer  upper  Up;  and  U 
shaped  laceration  of  right  forehead."  A  serv- 
iceman, on  liberty,  was  riding  in  a  friend's 
automobile  a  number  of  miles  fnJm  his  duty 
station.  In  an  automobile  accident  the  youth 


was  thrown  against  the  windshield  and  lost 
consciousness  for  a  short  period  of  time. 
After  discussion  with  his  friend  and  highway 
patrolman,  the  serviceman  elected  to  be 
taken  to  a  nearby  civilian  hospital  rather 
than  to  a  more  distant  military  hospital.  The 
serviceman's  parents  later  write  that  their 
son  was  in  the  hospital  less  than  two  hours, 
"after  which  he  spent  4  days  resting  and  re- 
cuperating at  his  friend's  home  on  doctor's 
orders."  About  10  days  later,  "stitches  were 
removed  in  the  doctor's  office."  The  parents 
added  "our  hospitalization  will  not  cover  our 
son  since  he  Is  in  military  service.  My  wife 
and  I  both  have  to  work:  we  have  two 
younger  children  to  support;  we  are  in  no 
financial  position  to  pay  this  bill."  The  serv- 
ice was  rendered  by  a  physician  specializing 
In  plastic  and  reconstructive  surgery. 

This  Is  not  a  typical  complaint.  On  sub- 
jective and  personal  evaluation  a  fee  is  de- 
termined by  patient  to  be  exhorbitant.  But. 
what  were  "the  facts?  What  care  was  given? 
Was  other  medical  service  performed  beside 
suturing  lacerations?  In  connection  with  the 
lacerations,  were  they  Jagged,  rough,  deep? 
What  was  the  end  result  of  the  sutur- 
ing? Is  there  any  impairment  of  function? 
Is  there  scarring?  What  is  the  usual  and  cus- 
tomary fee  for  comparable  service  by  a  spe- 
ciaUst?  The  fact  that  patient,  his  neigh- 
bors or  friends  think  a  fee  Is  large,  small 
or  Just  right,  really  does  not  establish  the 
correct  or  reasonable  value  of  the  service. 
The  grievance  committee,  the  physician's 
peers,  who  understand  the  components  of  a 
fee  are  the  only  ones  really  able  to  determine 
the   reasonableness  of  a  fee." 

Other  complaints  cover  almost  every  Imag- 
inable cause  for  misunderstanding  or  dis- 
pleasure, A  husband  telephoned  the  AMA 
and  complained  that  the  physician  who  had 
given  his  wife  a  gynecological  examination 
was  wearing  a  business  suit  Instead  of  a 
white  coat  or  gown.  An  elderly  woman  for- 
mally complained  that  her  family  physician 
made  a  professional  call  dressed  in  ski  togs. 
I  He  did.  Her  call  came  to  his  residence  on  a 
Sundav  morning.  Just  as  he.  his  wife  and 
children  were  getting  Into  the  family  car  to 
spend  the  dav  In  the  mountains.  On  the  way 
to  the  ski  resort,  the  physician  stopped, 
dressed  as  he  was,  to  see  and  console  his 
patient.)  A  woman  complained  to  the  staff 
of  a  medical  society  that  a  physician  had 
walked  off  with  her  cigarettes.  Couldn't  he 
afford  his  own?  (She  had  offered  him  a  cig- 
arette from  her  pack.  He  took  one  and  ab- 
sent mindedly  put  the  pack  in  his  own 
pocket.) 

There  are  complaints  from  patients  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  end  result  of  medi- 
cal treatment.  The  young  woman  who  has 
had  facial  plastic  surgery  and  then  finds 
that  she  still  doesn't  look  like  a  movie  star 
complains  to  the  grievance  committee  about 
the  IncomTsetence  of  the  surgeon.  SDme 
patients  complain  because  of  the  length 
of  time  needed  to  effect  a  complete  cure; 
some  complain  of  "stiffness,"  "tenderness," 
or  the  like. 

Manv  people  never  get  around  to  choosing 
a  physician;  manv  have  no  family  doctor. 
When  an  emergency  develops  and  they  try 
to  get  a  physician— usually  with  a  "you  owe 
me  a  duty  to  respond"  attitude— and  are 
unsuccessful  they  complain.  If  they  go  to  a 
hospital  m  an  emergency,  they  receive  care 
from  a  physician  on  duty  (as  a  public  serv- 
ice) and  complain  becr.use  of  his  fee,  man- 
ner, personality  or  the  like.  The  patient 
complains  about  these  things  to  the  griev- 
ance committee  and,  as  a  human  being  seeing 
the  matter  unilaterally.  Judges  them  to  be 
wrong.  Patients  more  frequently  than  not. 
want  penalty  Imposed  rather  than  all  facts 


developed.  They  write:  "The  physician 
should  be  reprimanded;  he  should  be  denied 
the  right  to  practice:  his  fee  shotUd  be 
reduced."  Only  a  minority  of  complaints  ask 
If.  on  the  facts  as  known  to  the  patient,  or 
as  more  fully  ascertained  by  the  committee, 
the  fee  was  correct;  If  the  Ueatment  was  in 
accord  with  accepted  practice;  If  there  was 
some  valid  reason  for  the  physician  to  act 
as  he  did. 

There  Is  at  least  one  Ijistance  of  an  em- 
ployer complaining  to  a  grievance  commit- 
tee that  a  physician  testified  falsely  before 
a  Workmen's  Compensation  committee  on 
behalf  of  an  allegedly  Injured  employee. 

COUNT?    MEDICAL    SOCIETT    ACTIvrTIES 

In  a  survey  conducted  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  of  county  medical  so- 
ciety activities  the  following  information  was 
obtained : 


GRIEVANCE  OR  MEDIATION  COMMITTEES' 


Size  of  society 


Number 
this  size 


Number         Percent 

having  having 

committees  committees' 


1  to  15 

16  to  49 

Wto99--.. 
100  to  299.. 
300  to  499.., 
500  to  1,499. 
1,500  plus... 


472 

411 

176 

179 

53 

55 

20 


132 

258 

141 

170 

51 

53 

20 


28 
62 
80 
95 
96 
96 
100 


I  Nationwide  Survey  of  County   Medical  Society  Activities 
1965.  staf)  repoit.  American  Medical  Association. 
:  Figures  rounded 

PUBLICITY 

Although  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion Guides  for  Medical  Society  Grievance 
Committees  '■'  states  "this  service  cannot 
succeed  unless  the  public  knows  of  Its  exist- 
ence and  how  to  use  It."  not  all  county  medi- 
cal societies  are  persuaded  that  publicity  Is 
necessarv  or  desirable. 

The  AMA  guides  say  that  "the  availability 
and  method  of  operation  of  these  commit- 
tees should  be  continuously  publicized 
through  legitimate  channels  of  lay  com- 
munication." •■ 

The  guides  suggest  that  the  profession  be 
kept  Informed  of  the  committee's  work  by 
utilizing  medical  newsletters,  medical  Jour- 
nals,  secretary's   letters   and   the   like 

The  Wayne  County  Medical  Society  noti- 
fies Its  members  through  an  annual  report. 
In  the  1966-1967  report  of  Its  "Mediation 
Committee"'*  the  following  statements  are 

made:  ,     ^     ^  ^  , 

"The  Mediation  Committee  received  a  total 
of  44  cases,  compared  to  40  in  the  preceding 
VMr  The  major  complaint  listed  In  these 
cases  was  not  the  fee  per  ^e.  but  services  or 
lack  of  them.  In  23  cases  the  patient  ques- 
tioned the  bill  because  of  alleged  wrong 
diagnosis.  Improper  treatment,  cursory 
examination,  or  no  service.  As  stated  by  one 
patient,  'after  three  operations  I  felt  worse 
than  before  so  why  should  I  pay  his  bill'' 

"In  75  per  cent  of  these  cases  the  Commit- 
tee found  no  basis  for  complaint  and  the 
problem  was  settled  by  an  explanatory  let- 
ter In  onlv  two  cases  did  the  Committee 
suggest  the'  phvslclan  make  an  adjustment. 
In  two  other  cases  the  physician  himself 
cancelled  the  balance  Pour  c.ises  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Ethics  Committee,  three  be- 
cause of  the  doctor's  failure  to  respond  and 
send  in  the  requested  Information.  .  .  . 

"The  Committee  re:-.ffirmed  Its  previous 
policy  that  physicians  may  charge  for  re- 
lease" of  medical  records  if  extensive  infor- 
mation Is  needed  but  he  should  not  bill  for 
firing  out  health  Insurance  forms  for  which 
he  win  receive  all  or  part  of  the  proceeds. 


i' Judicial  Council  Opinions  and  Reports 
1966.  Opinion  5.  Section  7.  page  40. 

''Public  Relations  Manual.  County  Medi- 
cal Societies.  American  Medical  Association. 
1960.  page  101. 


w  Young  Bros.  v.  Succession  of  Von  Schoe- 
ler  151  La  73  91  So  551;  In  re  McKeehan's 
Estate  358  Pa  548.  57A2d  907;  In  re  Watzek 
Estate.  211  Wise.  So..  247  NW  330. 


"Loc,  clt.  Bupra.  Note  3. 

1-  Ibid,  page  15. 

-..Report.  Mediation  Committee.  Wayne 
County  Medical  Society  (Michigan).  1966- 
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For  further  clarlflcatlon,  the  Committee  re- 
ferred the  following  questions  to  the  Ethlca 
Committee: 

"May  a  doctor  refuse  to  give  a  patient  a 
letoer  authorizing  him  to  return  to  work  un- 
til his  bin  has  been  paid? 

"May  he  refuse  to  sign  a  health  insurance 
form  unless  the  patient  assigns  hia  Insur- 
ance benefits  to  him?" 

The  extent  to  which  a  committee  reporta 
In  an  effort  to  correct  abuse  Is  found  in  the 
1965  report  of  the  Committee  on  Medical 
Ethics  and  Deportment  of  the  Hartford 
County  Medical  Society:" 

"Case  3:  In  this  particular  matter,  the 
p.itient  was  treated  65  times  by  physiother- 
apy for  a  period  extending  over  one  year. 
During  this  time,  the  dlagno6ls  was  sprain 
of  the  cervical  spine  with  radiculitis.  The 
doctor  contended  that  he  wa^^meetlng  the 
needs  of  the  patient  by  rendering  treatment 
when  required  and  could  not  In  good  con- 
science deny  the  p.itient  tre.itmcnt  'rem 
which  she  benefited.  He  also  stated  that  he 
was  .iw-ire  of  the  f.ict  th.it.  at  a  certain  point, 
treatment  would  be  palliative  and  had  point- 
ed this  out  to  the  patient. 

"/■ijii.':  w.is  the  physician  Justified  in  his 
extended  physlother.ipeutlc  applications? 

"Decision-  The  committee  noted  that  at 
no  time  did  the  physician  seek  the  benefit 
of  the  advice  of  an  orthopedic  consultant. 
They  could  not  help  but  concluoe  that,  on 
the  basis  of  their  pxpjrlpnce  and  knowledge 
of  this  type  of  ca.se,  the  treatment  pattern 
here  was  desi:;ned  by  rmanclal  Interest.  They 
noted  such  other  aberrations  is  the  applica- 
tion of  physiotherapy  In  the  presence  of 
sprains  where  no  swellln?  was  ob.^erved  and 
the  extensive  physiotherapy  to  and  manip- 
ulations of  the  back,  when  the  iiedlcal  re- 
port's did  not  indicate  a  back  injury  In  any 
case,  the  physlcLtn  accepted  a  con.'^iderably 
reduced  fee  on  orders  of  the  committee." 

"Case  6:  A  patient  had  had  surgery  of  the 
nasal  septum  performed  for  which  the  physi- 
cian originally  charged  $350.  Later  on.  In 
gratitude,  the  patient  asked  the  physician  to 
Increase  the  sum  to  $450  Howeve:',  when  the 
physician  did  do  this,  the  patient  oomplalned 
to  the  Association. 

"Issue:  Was  the  physician  allowing  a  pa- 
tient to  set  a  fee? 

"Deci:i:on:  In  the  first  place,  evidence  given 
by  the  physician  himself  at  a  hearing  Indi- 
cated that  the  patient  was  an  unreliable  al- 
coholic and  the  physician's  assumption  that 
he  ought  to  raise  his  fee  on  the  basis  of  this 
patient's  suggestion  certainly  was  not  profes- 
sional. In  the  second  place,  the  $350  fee 
which  the  physician  set  was  unreasonably 
high  for  the  services  performed.  So  that,  even 
without  the  suggestion  of  the  patient,  the  fee 
In  t!:e  first  place  was  not  warranted  by  the 
services.  The  physician  accepted  the  CMS  re- 
imbursement of  8150  as  full  payment." 

The  fieures  *'  regarding  grievances  submit- 
ted by  the  Grievance  Committee  of  the  Chi- 
cago Medical  Society  to  the  membership  re- 
flect that  418  complaints  were  received  during 
the  year.  Forty-six  percent  Involved  fees 
i80'7.  were  found  to  be  Justified.  20  :  unjus- 
tified!, 10 '"c  came  from  "obviously  psychotic 
people."  19";  concerned  diagnosis,  treatment 
and  or  general  misunderstanding.  The  bal- 
ance were  about  non-mem'oers  of  the  Society; 
or  those  members  who  had  not  cooperated 
with  the  committee:  complaints  later  can- 
celed; negligence  In  or  refusal  to  fill  out 
proper  niedlcai  reports  for  Insurance  pur- 
poses; or  complalnrs  In  which  no  physician's 
name  was  mentioned.  The  report  contained 
this  statement  among  others:  "Many  com- 
plaints could  be  avoided  if  physicians  would 
try  to  be  more  prompt  In  filling  out  Insurance 
forms,  A  delay  In  completing  these  sometimes 


causes  a  patient  to  lose  his  insurance  bene- 
fits." Such  comments  and  admonitions,  con- 
stantly made,  remind  all  physicians  of  their 
obligations  lo  their  patients. 

RELATED   MATTERS 

All  grievance  committees  consider  com- 
plaints submitted  by  patients.  Many  consider 
complaints  or  Inquiries  from  Insurance  com- 
panies and  other  third  party  payors.  Larger 
medical  societies,  however,  have  established 
an  additional  committee  to  work  with  these 
third  party  payors.  These  committees  have 
more  highly  refined  and  limited  duties  which 
relate  almost  exclusively  to  a  consideration 
of  fees."  The  advent  of  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid may  call  for  a  further  refinement  of 
grievance  committee  activities  and  suggest 
the  desirability  of  further  developing  the 
powers  and  duties  of  grievance  committees. 

A  portion  of  the  Report  of  the  AMA  Com- 
mittee on  the  Cost  of  Medical  Care  is  de- 
voted to  review  mechanisms  established  by 
twelve  medical  societies.-  These  programs 
Involve  liaison  with  Insurance  companies  and 
operate  much  on  the  order  of  the  usual 
grievance  committee.  There  Is  this  difference, 
however,  the  complainant  is  not  the  recipient 
of  medical  care  but  rather  the  one  who  paid 
for  that  care.  The  patient  whose  medical  bill 
is  covered  by  insurance  or  whose  charge  for 
medical  service  Is  being  paid  by  another  Is 
not  usually  concerned  with  the  cost.  The 
payor  Is.  "To  accommodate  the  party  who 
pays  these  costs  grievance  committees  or  the 
more  highly  refined  review  committees  con- 
sider the  complaint  of  the  third  party.  The 
patient  may  never  know  that  any  question 
had  been  raised  about  the  costs  of  the  care 
he  received. 

ACTIONS    OF    GRIEVANCE    COMMITTEES 

There  Is  no  central  repository  of  grievance 
committee  reports.  County  society  grievance 
committees  report  annually  to  their  mem- 
bershlp.-^i  State  society  committees  report  to 
their  parent  bodies.  No  one  group  has  at- 
tempted to  collect  and  compile  these  reports. 

At  medical  society  meetings  and  at  meet- 
ings of  staff  personnel  serving  medical  so- 
cieties and  in  reports  that  have  been  sent  to 
t'ne  Americ-ui  Msdical  Associatlo:i  head- 
quarters It  would  appear  that  (1)  grievance 
committees  do  Investigate  a  sizable  per- 
centage of  complaints  received  and  (2)  In  an 
appreciable  percentage  of  cues  suggest  cor- 
rective action  by  the  physician,  usually  a 
reduction  in  the  size  of  his  fee. 

When  a  physician  member  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society  Ignored  requests  of  and  rec- 
ommendations by  the  Society's  grievance 
committee,  it  filed  charges  of  unethical  con- 
duct against  the  member  before  the  Ethics 
Committee.  The  member  was  fotuid  guilty 
and   suspended    from   society   membership." 

Tlie  Wayne  County  Medical  Society  in 
1966-67  referred  four  cases  to  the  Ethics 
Committee  for  inquiry  Into  the  ethical  pro- 
priety of  the  physicians'  conduct.-' 

DUTIES    OF    GRIEVANCE    COMMITTEES 
DISTINGUISHED 

The  purpose  and  function  of  grievance 
committees  are  in  the  realm  of  public  rela- 
tions and  In  fulfillment  of  medicine's  obli- 
gations to  the  public  whose  Individual  mem- 
bers place  their  trust  In  physicians. 


It  is  Important  to  re-emphaslze,  therefore, 
that  the  grievance  committee  Is  a  forum  In 
which  matters  of  interest  and  concern  to  the 
patient  are  resolved.  I.e.  size  of  fee.  avail- 
ability of  service,  effectiveness  of  treatment. 
The  end  result  of  the  grievance  committee 
action  la  to  resolve  patient's  misunderstand- 
ing or  complaint. 

Intra  professional  discipline  Is  not  the 
function  or  purpose  of  grievance  committees. 
Ethics  committees  (usually  called  Board  of 
Censors)  are  the  medical  society  mechanism 
for  impwslng  discipline  (reprimand,  censure, 
suspension  or  expulsion  from  membership). 
The  medical  staff  of  hospitals  review  and 
evaluate  a  physician's  competence  and  ap- 
propriate committees  of  hospital  medical 
staffs  may  recommend  limitation  of  privileges 
for  a  staff  member  or  recommend  suspen- 
sion or  expulsion  from  the  staff.  The  entire 
staff,  usually,  reviews  the  recommendation 
and  votes  to  accept,  modify  or  reject  the  com- 
mittee recommendation.  Finally,  each  state 
(except  Washington)  through  Its  board  of 
medical  examiners  has  a  mechanism  for  the 
suspension  or  revocation  of  a  physician's 
license  to  practice.  In  Washington  this  mech- 
anism Is  In  the  hands  of  the  Washington 
State  Medical  Disciplinary  Board. 

Violation  of  ethical  principles,  bylaws  and 
rules  of  a  medical  society,  violation  of  hos- 
pital rules  and  regulations,  and  violation  of 
provisions  of  the  state  medical  practice  acts 
can  result  respectively  In  the  loss  of  medical 
society  membership,  hospital  staff  privileges 
or  one's  license  to  practice  medicine.  In  any 
hearing  involving  privileges  of  such  magni- 
tude the  concept  of  due  process  must  be  ob- 
served and  a  more  formal  hearing.  In  event  a 
violation  is  charged,  must  be  provided  for  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  accused.^ 

CONCLUSION 

Medical  societies  have  encouraged  the  crea- 
tion, operation  and  development  of  commit- 
tees to  entertain  and  answer  questions  and 
complaints  of  patients.  These  committees 
iiave  become  Increasingly  active  since  1955. 
They  are  still  growing  and,  as  a  result  of  ex- 
perience through  the  years,  are  becoming 
more  effective.  The  most  frequent  complaint 
to  a  grievance  committee  concerns  charges 
for  medical  services:  patient  complains  that 
the  fee  is  too  high.  A  significant  percentage 
of  complaints  are  resolved  in  patient's  favor. 
Many  more  are  resolved  by  explaining  to 
patient,  so  he  will  understand,  why  the  fee 
was  In  the  amount  that  It  was. 

Medical  society  grievance  committees  are  a 
public  service  function  of  medical  societies. 
As  such  they  provide  a  unique  and  helpful 
service.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
these  committees  will  provide  an  even  greater 
service  to  the  public  as  they  continue  to 
function. 
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THE   PARADOX    OF   LOW   FARM 
PRICES 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  lo-R-a  [Mr.  Schwfn-gel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently. Don  Klrchner,  president  of  the 
Peoples  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  at  River- 
side, Iowa,  authored  an  article  entitled 


"  For  a  detailed  review  of  medical  discip- 
linary procedures,  and  a  comparison  of  them 
with  disciplinary  procedures  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, one  might  review  The  Report  of  the 
Medical  Disciplinary  Committee  of  the  AMA. 
1961. 


"The  Paradox  of  Low  Farm  Prices."  The 
article  appeared  in  the  publication,  the 
Independent  Banker. 

Mr.  Kircbt^er  has  done  a  very  good  job 
of  stating  the  plight  of  the  farmers  today 
and  the  problems  they  face.  His  analysis 
of  the  situation  in  agriculture  today  is 
excellent  and  should  be  read  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

The  article  follows: 

The   Paradox   of   Low    Farm   Prices 
;By   Don   F.   Klrchner) 

The  performance  of  American  agriculture 
has  been  outsumding.  It  has  been  far  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  major  industry  and 
far  exceeds  that  of  agriculture  In  most  other 
countries. 

The  American  farmer  deserves  the  praise 
of  ail  for  his  tremendous  progress  and  his 
efficiency.  Instead  he  is  often  blamed  for  high 
food  prices  and  criticized  for  the  federal  aid 
given  him  in  an  eSort  to  counteract  the  side 
effects  of  his  unique  ability  to  produce  so 
much. 

Farmers  seldom  have  been  rewarded  ade- 
quately in  proportion  to  their  contribution  to 
the  rest  of  the  people  In  this  country.  The 
advance  In  food  prices  has  been  very  small 
In  a  time  of  high  over-all  price  Increases. 
Thus.  farmer:i  have  made  a  great  contribution 
In  combating  inflation. 

They  have  provided  people  to  man  our 
Industries,  and  the  things  they  buy  support 
millions  of  people  in  industry.  Their  food 
products  aid  our  foreign  policy  and  keep 
millions  alive  In  the  tinderdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Peoples  around  the  world 
look  to  American  agriculture  to  learn  how 
to  6p>eed  up  development  of  their  own  food 
supplies. 

STARVATION    THREATENS 

Food  Is  so  plentiiul  and  so  cheap  In  rela- 
tion to  Income  that  few  In  the  United  States 
really  worry  about  hunger.  But  this  Is  one  of 
the  few  places  on  earth  where  abundance 
is  a  fact.  Somewhere  between  one-half  and 
two-thirds  of  all  the  people  In  the  world  go 
to  bed  hungry  every  night. 

Starvation  Is  the  oldest  threat  to  mankind. 
Today,  people  are  starving  in  the  famines 
of  India.  Africa,  and  Litln  America.  Recent 
projections  of  six  billion  people  on  earth 
within  30  years  have  raised  new  fears  for 
the  population  to  out-run  the  food  supply. 

NEED  PRODUCTION  EXPANSION 

The  advance  in  American  farming  has 
been  very  pronounced.  A  Roman  peasant 
would  have  felt  right  at  home  on  the  Ameri- 
can farm  of  a  century  ago.  He  would  have 
recognized  the  pitch  fork,  the  scythe,  the 
hoe.  and  many  other  tools  used  at  that  time. 
He  could  have  stepped  right  into  a  farming 
Job.  He  could  step  right  into  a  farming  job  In 
many  countries  of  the  world  today! 

The  changes  of  the  American  farm  over 
the  past  century  have  astonished  the  world. 
More  progress  has  been  made  than  In  all  of 
the  thousands  of  years  of  previous  agricul- 
tural hls-fxjry. 

And  the  pace  Is  speeding  up  with  each 
passing  year.  A  look  ahead  at  the  next  10 
years  points  the  way  to  continued  rapid 
growth  m  farm  size  and  productivity.  The 
population  of  tlie  United  States  will  increase 
by  more  than  32  million  people.  We  will  be 
selling  more  abroad,  too. 

The  combination  of  more  volume  and 
better  demand  couid  mean  60  per  cent  more 
in  farm  sales  for  farmers.  Each  additional 
million  people  will  require  another  172,000 
beef  cattle.  25.417  dairy  cows.  433,000  hogs, 
and  1,300,000  hens  at  today's  consiunptlon 
rates . 

A  population  increase  of  2V2  million  peo- 
ple per  year  will  call  for  steady  expansion 
of  livestock  numbers  If  we  are  to  sustain  our 
present  level  of  nutrition. 


FARM  PRICES  RETREATED 

The  past  20  years  have  brought  a  steady 
increase  in  the  price  of  almost  evervthing 
people  buy.  But  the  money  the  farmer  re- 
ceives for  "a  unit  of  grain  or  livestock  has 
virtually  stood  still — or  even  retreated  a  lit- 
tle. The  result  has  been  a  major  "gift"  to 
every  consumer  in  the  United  States,  year 
alter  year. 

Food  has  cost  far  less  than  If  the  prices 
the  farmer  receives  had  moved  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  economy.  The  farmer  has  been 
able  to  operate  In  the  face  of  steadily  rising 
costs  only  by  becoming  more  efficient. 

The  figures,  based  on  USDA  data  and 
other   Government   sources,    tell    the   story; 

Crop  production  per  man  hour,  up  148 
per  cent;  livestock  production  per  man  hour, 
up  149  F>er  cent;  crop  production  per  acre, 
up  124  per  cent;  livestock  production  per 
breeding  unit,  up  111  per  cent. 

The  greater  the  production,  the  lower  the 
cost.  Record-breaking  production,  year  after 
year,  has  helped  to  hold  the  food  price  line. 

An  important  contribution  has  been  made 
to  the  entire  national  economy  In  combating 
Inflation.  And  agriculture  has  a  better  record 
In  terms  of  holding  the  price  line  than  any 
of  the  other  industry  groups. 

PRODUCES    FOR    37 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  inflation  Is  a 
shortage  of  labor.  Wlien  wages  climb  to  at- 
tract workers,  the  speed  of  the  inflationary 
spiral  zooms  ahead.  In  the  past  15  years,  the 
ntimber  of  people  employed  in  agrlcultiu-e 
has  dropped  from  10  million  to  just  over 
5.5  million.  The  millions  of  workers  released 
have  assmned  an  Important  place  In  our 
Industry   and   distribution  systems. 

Today,  one  U.S.  farm  worker  with  the  aid 
of  modern  Industry  supplies  food  and  fiber 
for  37  others.  In  1950  there  were  10  million 
farm  workers;  In  1955.  this  figure  dropped 
to  8.3  million;  by  1960  it  had  dropped  tn 
7  million,  and  by  1965  it  had  dropped  to  5  6 
million. 

FARMERS    DID  NT    SHARE    BENEFITS 

While  prices  of  the  food  you  buy  and  most 
other  commodities  have  been  surging  ahead, 
the  average  prices  of  our  farm  products  have 
been  declining.  Farmers  have  not  reaped  the 
benefits  of  their  own  efHciency.  High  levels 
of  production  have  tended  to  over-supply  the 
markets. 

The  Increasing  Importance  of  marketing 
services  and  costs  is  reflected  by  price  In- 
creases at  the  supermarket.  The  index  of 
wholesale  farm  prices  stood  at  106.4  in  1950 
(using  1957-59=100).  Fifteen  years  later, 
that  index  was  down  to  98.4.  By  contrast, 
consumer  food  prices  climbed  from  85.8  to 
108.8  during  the  same  period.  Some  com- 
parisons are  shown  in  Table  I. 

These  figures  clearly  show  that  farm  prices 
In  recent  years  have  been  headed  in  a  differ- 
ent direction  from  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

WHO   CONTRIBUTES  MOST? 

Farm  Income  has  been  falling  behind  the 
rest  of  our  economy  at  an  alarming  rate.  For 
an  Illustration,  ask  yourself  this  question: 

"Who  makes  the  greatest  contribution  to 
the  milk  you  pour  in  your  home?"  Is  It  the 
farmer  wlio  owns  the  cows,  grows  their  feed, 
and  milks  them  twice  a  day — seven  days  a 
week?  Seems  logical  doesn't  It? 

But  Judging  from  the  financial  rewards, 
the  man  who  delivers  it  must  be  the  most 
important.  A  Chicago  milkman  working  a  5- 
day  week  averages  S3.45  per  hour,  or  $215  per 
week  of  Income,  or  more  than  $10,000  per 
year,  without  an  Investment. 

The  average  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer,  with 
a  $75,000  investment  In  land,  equipment, 
and  livestock,  averages  only  75  cents  per  hour 
after  allowing  interest  on  his  big  investment. 
The  comparison  Indicates  that  the  dairy 
farmer  Is  a  long  way  from  getting  his  fair 
share  of  the  milk  dollar. 


The  average  wage  of  a  factory  worker  In 
1965  was  $2.61  per  hour.  Here  are  some  aver- 
age farm  wages,  after  Interest  on  Investment: 

New  York  dairy  farms $0.60 

Cattle  ranches 1.15 

Com  Belt  beef-hog  farms 1.62 

Wheat   farms 1.80 

You  can  see  that  the  average  farmer  would 
be  much  better  off  working  In  a  factory.  And 
that's  one  reason  why  4>2  mlUlon  of  our 
farmers  have  left  the  farm  In  the  last  15 
years. 

SHOULDN'T   BLAME    FARMER 

Any  housewife  can  tell  you  that  It  costs 
more  money  each  year  to  feed  her  family. 
And  her  average  food  bill  has  taken  a  par- 
ticularly sharp  Jump  in  the  last  year,  but 
she  shouldn't  blame  the  farmer.  Only  a  small 
part  of  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  the  market 
basket  trickles  down  to  the  farmer. 

Out  of  the  $157  Increase  since  1957-59. 
only  $12  has  wound  up  in  the  farmer's 
pocket.  The  changes  have  been  very  small 
that  have  occurred. 

In  the  1957-59  base  period,  farmers  re- 
ceived $388  out  of  the  $938  retail  price  for 
farm  origin  foods.  In  1966.  they  were  up  to 
only  $409  out  of  $1  095. 

The  largest  dollar  Increase  was  in  receipts 
from  fruits  and  vegetables.  Meat  products 
were  up  a  bit  and  the  bakery  and  cereal  pro- 
ducts added  81.  Dairy  products,  poultry,  and 
eggs  returned  fewer  dollars.  TI^jc  farmer's 
share  of  the  market  basket  changed  little 
over  the  past  10  years. 

INCOME   DOWN — COST   UP 

The  bill  for  marketing  America's  food  was 
$52.1  billion  in  1965.  This  figure  covers  all  of 
the  steps  In  food  handling  between  the 
farmer  and  the  supermarket  check-out 
counter. 

There  are  charges  for  transportation,  proc- 
essing, wholesaling,  and  retailing  farm 
foods.  This  represents  a  major  part  of  the 
money  the  housewife  spends  for  food — and 
It  Is  where  the  great  tulk  of  prtfce  Increases 
in  food  have  occurred. 

The  marketing  bill  has  shot  upward  over 
the  past  20  years.  In  1947.  the  total  food 
bill  was  $41 .9' billion.  Farmers  got  $19.2  bil- 
lion and  marketing  cost  was  $22.6  billion. 
In  1965.  the  food  bill  for  a  much  larger 
population  was  up  to  $77.6  billion.  Farmers 
got  only  $3  billion  more — and  the  marketing 
cost  was  up  $29.5  billion! 

REAL   FOOD    COSTS    LOWER 

An  hours  labor  buys  more  food  than  at 
any  time  In  our  history.  Food  prices  are  not 
as  high  as  they  seem.  The  average  factory 
worker  can  buy  more  food  now  with  an  hour 
of  labor  than  at  any  other  time  In  history. 

Incomes  have  been  rising  twice  as  fast  as 
food  costs.  This  makes  the  real  cost  of  food 
lower.  Table  II  shows  the  Increase  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  an  hour's  factory  wage 
between  1957  and  1965.  and  the  percentage 
Increase. 

FARM    ECONOMY    VITAL    SEGMENT 

Food  production  is  America's  biggest  busi- 
ness It  Is  three  times  larger  than  automobile 
manufacturing,  bigger  than  steel,  and  bigger 
than  aerospace.  The  developments  In  this 
great  Industry  may  not  be  as  dramatic  as 
space  travel,  but  they  seem  more  important 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
world. 

Farming  and  marketing  Industries  not 
only  are  Important  because  they  supply 
food — they  also  represent  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  country's  business  activity. 

What  is  good  for  farmers  usually  is  good 
for  the  nation's  economy.  Production  and 
marketing  of  food  amounted  to  $77.6  billion 
In  1966,  the  automobfle  Industry  produced 
$23  billion,  the  steel  industry  produced  $21 
billion,  and  the  aerospace  Industry  produced 
$20  billion. 

The  spectacular  Improvement  In  farm  pro- 
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ducUon  baa  been  achieved  primarily  because 
farmers  have  been  willing  to  Invest  In  the 
products  of  a  wide  range  of  U^.  Industry. 

Farmers  are  pumping  blUlons  every  year 
Into  the  bloodstream  of  the  economy.  They 
spend  nearly  70  per  cent  of  their  gross  In- 
come for  the  Inputs  needed  to  run  their 
farms.  The  capital  and  operating  invest- 
ments of  the  farmers  benefit  every  sector  of 
the  American  economy. 

In  19fi5  farmers  purchased  and  spent:  (3 
billion  for  tractors  and  other  machinery, 
»2.1  billion  for  automobiles.  $16  billion  for 
ferUllzer,  $1.5  billion  for  petroleum,  fuel 
and  oil. 

One  out  of  every  15  new  trucks  Is  sold  to 
a  farmer. 

A  high  level  of  farm  efficiency  Is  necessary 
to  make  a  country  prosperous.  In  the  poor, 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world  al- 
most all  of  the  population  Is  engaged  In  the 
race  to  keep  a  single  step  ahead  of  starva- 
tion. There  are  few  people  left  over  to  develop 
an  Industrial  base. 

Back  In  1880,  when  the  United  States  was 
an  underdeveloped  frontier  country,  85  per 
cent  of  the  population  was  on  the  farm. 
There  has  been  a  steady  drop  in  the  farm 
population  ever  since — and  It  Isn't  over  yet. 

Today,  one  farm  worker,  using  modern 
technology,  supplies  the  food  and  fiber  for 
37  people.  That  leaves  most  of  the  others  to 
contribute  to  further  expansion  of  the  gross 
national  product. 

EtnUl,  TOtJTH  LXAVXS 

The  most  Important  crop  of  all  Is  harvested 
every  spring  In  the  farm  communities  across 
the  country.  It  Is  the  clasa  of  high  school 
graduates.  A  very  high  percentage  of  these 
boys  and  girls  Immediately  move  to  the 
cities  to  Join  the  urban  labor  force. 

The  coet  of  their  education,  averaging 
•6.000  to  S8,000.  Is  borne  In  large  part  by  the 
farm  community.  But  that  community  does 
not  neceesarUy  get  the  benefit  of  their  pro- 
ducUve  years.  The  farm  population  dropped 
from  23  million  In  1950  to  12.4  million  in 
1965.  That's  a  contribution  of  nearly  11 
million  people  to  the  city  In  just  15  years. 

Farm  products  have  become  the  leading 
commodity  exported  from  the  United  State*. 
Exports  for  fiscal  1966  totaled  $6.7  bUllon. 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  this  total  was  sold 
for  hard  dollars.  The  remainder  was  ex- 
ported under  various  programs  developed  to 
help  hungry  peoples  or  to  further  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  Farm  product  exports  make  up 
25  percent  of  all  of  the  products  sold  abroad. 
One  of  our  country's  greatest  problems  Is 
the  balance  of  trade.  We  spend  more  over- 
seas  than  we  get  back.  To  correct  the  differ- 
ence, foreign  couotrles  are  demanding  gold. 
U.S.  gold  reserves  now  are  at  the  lowest  level 
In  this  generation,  and  the  value  of  the  dollar 
is  under  pressure. 

Farm  exports  earned  more  than  $5  bUllon 
worth  of  dollar  exchange  and  greatly  helped 
the  nation's  balance  of  payments. 

The  U.S.  Is  the  world's  leading  exporter  of 
farm  products,  with  20  percent  of  the  trade. 
Since  1954.  we  have  shipped  145  million  tons 
of  food  abroad.  We  now  export  half  of  the 
wheat  and  rice  crops  and  one-third  of  our 
soybean  and  grain  sorghum  crops.  One-fifth 
of  the  cotton  crop  also  goes  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. One  out  of  every  foiu-  acres  Is  harvested 
for  people  living  In  a  foreign  country. 

MORK  rOS  PTTBLIC  THAN  TABMEB 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  budg- 
et provides  more  for  the  public  than  for  the 
farmers  who  are  supposedly  the  recipients  of 
the  money  expended  by  the  Department.  The 
Depttftment  of  Agriculture  budget  doesn't 
automatically  flow  into  farmers'  pocket*. 

In  recent  years,  about  $2  has  been  spent 
for  programs  that  primarily  benefit  consum- 
ers, businessmen,  and  the  general  public  for 
each  $1  spent  to  support  farm  Income.  The 
1966  budget  included  $4.5  bUllon  for  pro- 
grams of  general  benefit. 


Direct  payments  to  farmers  were  only  $1.9 
bUllon.  Foreign  relations  and  defense  objec- 
tives were  backed  up  with  $2  billion  from 
the  USDA  budget  last  year,  including  wheat 
to  keep  India  going  and  other  food  dona- 
tions. 

The  school  limch  program  and  distribu- 
tion to  the  needy  took  $737  million.  Rural 
electrification  and  FHA  loans  required  $279 
million.  These  are  repayable  loans  that  help 
many  besides  farmers. 

Another  category  that  aids  the  public  is 
$15  billion  of  Improvement  or  agriculture 
and  natural  resources.  This  includes  pres- 
ervation and  operation  of  national  forests. 
Land  conservation  protects  that  vital  re- 
source for  the  future  benefit  of  all. 

Research,  food  inspection,  and  many  other 
programs  have  broad  benefits  for  all.  Price 
support  programs  are  requiring  less  money 
each  year.  Emptying  of  the  surplus  bins  Is 
returning  money  to  the  Treasury.  The  CCC's 
investment  was  reduced  $445  million  in  1966 
and  is  e.xpected  to  drop  $903  mlUlon  in  1967 
Out  of  the  $1.9  billion  for  stabilization 
programs,  $270  million  goes  for  storage,  han- 
dling, and  transportation.  Railroads,  truck- 
ers, storage  firms,  and  the  grain  trade  get 
most  of  this  sum.  While  much  of  the  re- 
mainder goes  directly  to  farmers,  It  still  is 
an  Investment  in  the  national  Interest. 

Consumers  have  a  long-term  Interest  in 
providing  farmers  with  a  fair  Income  so  that 
adequate  food  supplies  will  be  maintained. 

The  weed  of  urban  poverty,  slums,  ghet- 
loes,  overcrowding  and  crime  has  its  roots 
in  a  rural  America  lacking  enough  Jobs  and 
health  and  education  services — the  essen- 
tials needed  to  halt  the  out-mlgratlon  of 
people  from  country  to  city. 

Since  1959.  nearly  200,000  farm  famlUes 
have  moved  from  the  $5,000  to  $9,999  annual 
gross  income  class  to  the  $10,000  and  over 
class.  This  Is  the  highest  rate  of  "gradua- 
tion" in  agricultural  history. 

In  terms  of  net  Income,  this  means  that 
they  have  moved  from  the  $1,500  to  the 
$3,333  net  Income  class.  Nearly  half  of  the 
U.S.  poor  live  in  rural  areas.  Rural  citizens 
lag  almost  two  years  behind  urban  residents 
in  educational  facilities.  Rural  children  re- 
ceive one-third  less  medical  attention  than 
urban  children. 

Both  the  ABCD  "Abundance,  Balance,  Con- 
servation, Development"  program  and  the 
CCC  "Commodities.  Conservation,  Communi- 
ties" program  recognized  the  problem  and 
the  folly  of  falling  to  halt  a  trend  that  has 
crowded  70  per  cent  of  the  nation's  popula- 
tion into  one  per  cent  of  Its  land  area.  This 
is  a  migration  which  has  crowded  the  urban 
slums  with  untrained,  unskUled  rural  mi- 
grants who  found  little  opportunity  in  their 
rural  homes. 

Nobody  can  afford  to  ignore  the  problems 
of  agriculture.  Farming  is  more  than  Just  a 
business  enterprise  operated  for  profit  by 
farmers.  Since  men  cannot  live  without  food, 
agriculture  Is  the  one  essential  Industry  on 
the  planet.  It  would  be  Impossible  for  any 
of  us  to  take  so  vital  an  industry  for  granted. 
Yet  this  is  what  we  have  done  for  many 
years  as  the  granaries  of  America  have 
bulged.  Agriculture  isn't  considered  a  growth 
Industry  by  those  who  keep  a  close  watch 
on  the  stock  market. 

As  much  as  90  per  cent  of  all  resource  In- 
puts come  from  labor  and  less  than  10  per 
cent  come  from  capital  In  many  of  the  less 
developed  countries  of  the  world.  Even  as  late 
as  1910  In  the  United  States,  labor  and  land 
represented  85  per  cent  of  all  resource  Inputs 
used  by  American  agriculture. 

As  economic  development  has  progressed 
In  the  United  States,  Just  as  will  happen 
under  economic  growth  In  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  price  of  labor  has  risen  and  the 
real  price  of  caplUl,  both  In  Interest  rates 
and  the  materials  of  production,  has  de- 
clined. Consequently,  It  has  become  profit- 
able to  substitute  capital  In  every  form  for 
labor. 


This  process  has  occurred  rapidly  In  the 
United  States  over  the  past  25  years,  and  we 
are  now  at  a  place  where  capital  represents 
80  per  cent  of  all  inputs  and  lat>or  represents 
only  20  per  cent  of  all  Inputs.  By  1980,  capital 
will  represent  90  per  cent  of  all  Inputs  used 
In  farming. 

ONE    MILLION    F.^RMERS    BY     1980  7 

In  the  last  20  years  the  amount  of  capital 
Investment  that  is  required  to  generate  $1  of 
farm  income  has  increased  from  $4.73  to 
more  than  $15  and  the  proportion  of  unpaid 
inputs  has  declined  from  approximately  60 
per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  Cash  expenditures  as 
a  percentage  of  cash  farm  income  have  In- 
creased from  50  per  cent  to  more  than  80  per 
cent. 

The  profit  margin  in  farming  will  continue 
low  according  to  leading  farm  economists.  By 
1980  there  will  be  only  one  million  farmers 
left  In  this  country.  The  lower  40  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  left  in  1980  can  be  expected  to 
have  a  capital  Investment  of  $225,000,  which 
will  provide  them  with  a  gross  Income  of 
$20,000  annually  and  a  net  annual  Income  of 
$6. 000-37,000.  This  amount  of  net  Income 
will  be  approximately  a  3  per  cent  return  on 
their  Investment. 

With  a  projected  population  of  245  mil- 
lion people  In  the  United  States  in  1980,  and 
a  projected  average  per  family  disposable  In- 
come of  $11,550,  the  American  farmer  Is  not 
going  to  be  any  better  off  In  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  people  in  this  country  In  1980 
than  he  is  today.  In  fact,  he  will  be  in  an 
even  worse  position. 

There  are  five  questions  to  be  considered: 
Isn't  it  the  responsibility  of  those  who  live 
on  the  farms  and  in  the  rural  communities 
and  our  government  to  find  a  way  to  hold 
a  reasonable  number  of  alert.  Interested,  and 
trained  young  people  on  the  farms,  and  In 
the  farni  communities,  who  will  provide  the 
backbone  of  tomorrow's   agriculture? 

Should  not  the  people  who  reside  on  the 
farms  and  ranches  and  In  the  rural  com- 
munities be  entitled  to  prices  on  a  par  with 
other  prices  in  the  economy? 

(I  refer  back  to  1952  and  the  price  struc- 
ture that  was  adequate,  when  we  had  43 
per  cent  more  people  living  on  the  farms  and 
ranches  and  our  cities  were  not  as  congested. 
Should  not  this  have  been  the  more  desirable 
situation?) 

Isn't  It  the  responsibility  of  government 
to  do  what  Is  necessary  to  Insure  fair  agri- 
cultural prices  for  all  farm  communities — 
prices  that  will  permit  the  rural  economy  to 
prosper? 

Isn't  It  unfair  for  some  overly  zealous 
economists  to  call  for  a  program  to  get  rid 
of  our  farmers  and  our  ranchers— a  planned 
evacuation  of  the  land? 

(Thev  rationalize  their  position  by  claim- 
ing that  2I4  million  farms  are  nothing  but 
social-economic  problems.) 

Isn't  agriculture  today  really.  In  the  broad 
sense,  made  up  of  more  than  Just  the  pro- 
ducers of  food?  Doesn't  agriculture  also  en- 
compass farm  supply  organizations?  These 
are  all  components  of  Amprican  agriculture, 
and  as  such,  should  they  not  be  singly  and 
collectively  nurtured,  safeguarded  and  per- 
mitted to  grow  and  prosper  for  what  they 
alone  and  together  contribute  to  the  growth 
of  this  nation  and  to  Its  stability? 

PUT    PROFIT    INTO    FARMING 

In  the  year  1950  there  were  8.5  million 
farmers  In"  this  contry.  Today,  there  are  3.3 
million  left.  By  1980,  It  is  projected  that  there 
wUl  be  less  than  1  mUUon  farmers  left. 

Isn't  it  about  time  that  this  business  of 
forcing  the  farmer  off  of  the  land  Is  halted? 
We  must  put  the  necessary  profit  Incentive 
into  agriculture  to  maintain  farming  as  an 
Industry,  and  provide  the  Incentive  for 
young  people  to  enter  farming  as  a  means  of 
providing  their  living. 

We  must  Insist  that  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  be  administered 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  and  the  rural 
communities  in  this  country,  rather  than 
to  be  the  instrument  used  to  force  farmers 
off  of  the  land.  We  must  take  action  to 
see  that  agriculture  lecei-.es  the  same  status 
in  our  economy  that  other  Industries  have. 
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TABLE  I 


1950       1965 


All  commodities:  Up  rom fl   o  g^.^ 

Processed  toods:  Up  from 92.6  to  lus.i 

CRcmicals;  Up  Imm °'-^  f  ''' 

Metals:  Upfrom.. ".7    o  us. 

Lumber:  Up  trom 9*  '    »  '"'' 

Fuel.Uptrom.  fl^°  3»? 

Machinery:  Up  from "-J  f  '"H 

Farm  prices;  bown  from 106.4  10    98.4 


TABLE  II 


1957 


1965 


Percent 
increase 


Ebbs  ....  3.7  doz 5.0  doz...- 

mT;:::::. 8.4  qt 9.9  at 

ctpak  2.1  b 2.4  lb 

S.-.::::::::::  u.oib 1251b.... 

Pork  chops 2-4  lb 2-7  lb 


35 
25 
U 
14 
14 
12 


THE  BIG  HIT  AT  YOUNG  GOP 
PARLEY 

Mr  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  has  succe-ssfully 
pointed  out  a  disparaging  "difTerence  of 
the  left.  From  his  column  titled  "The  Big 
Hit  at  Young  GOP  Parley."  he  shows  the 
magnificent  reaction,  and  lack  of  it.  ex- 
hibited by  conser%'ative  youth  attending 
the  Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom. 

In  addition  to  noting  the  policy  stands 
of  YAF.  and  mentioning  the  ability  and 
divergent  views  of  17-year-old  Alan 
Keyes  Mr.  Buckley  juxtaposes  the  re- 
spectful, interested,  response  of  YAF 
members  to  the  usual  reaction  of  "then- 
counterparts  on  the  left."  should  they  be 
addressed  by  someone  "who  spoke  out. 
say  in  favor  of  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, or  against  the  free  speech  move- 
ment at  Berkeley,  or  against  free  mari- 
huana." 

The  difference  is  evident,  and  it  is  en- 
couraging. As  he  says: 

There  are  those  who  will  be  glad  to  know 
there  are  such  people  out  there,  and  that 
they  are  more  nearlv  representative  of  Amer- 
ican vouth  than  all  the  keening  of  the  Fugs 
about  the  failure  of  the  world  to  sweeten 
their  senses. 


The  entire  article  follows : 

The  Bio  Hrr  at  Tottng  GOP  Parley 
(  By  WUllam  P.  Bucltley,  Jr.) 

The  big  hit  at  Plttsbtirgh  last  weekend  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Toung  Amer- 
icans for  Freedom  wasn't  John  Tower,  though 
he  was  splendid,  or  Barry  Ooldwater,  who 
was  ditto,  or  any  other  of  the  half-dozen 
luminaries,  ditto,  but  a  young  Negro  student, 
17  years  old,  named  Alan  Keyes,  from  San 

Antonio,  Tex.  v,  ♦  »,« 

He  was  a  hit  partly  because  of  ^iiat /^« 

said  and  how  he  said  It.  But  also  he  was  a  hit 


because  of  the  way  the  audience  of  ardent 
young  conservatives  responded  to  him.  That 
is  to  say,  he  brought  out  the  best  in  them, 
and  the"v  were  pleased— pleased  with  them- 
selves. .'Vs  well  they  might  have  been  when 
one  considers  how  their  counterparts  on 
the  left  would  have  treated  a  guest  speaker 
who  spoke  out.  say.  in  favor  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  or  against  the  Free 
Speech  Movement  at  Berkeley,  or  against 
free  marijuana. 

That  was  the  thing  of  it.  Young  Keyes. 
though  attracted  to  a  part  of  the  philosophy 
of  YAF,  rejected  some  of  its  most  cherished 
principles,  such  as  that  legislative  acts, 
stats  and  federal,  are  largely  useless  Instru- 
ments for  combating  discrimination.  Keyes 
thought  differently,  and  there  was  nervous- 
ness in  the  large  banquet  hall  with  its  thou- 
sand delegates  from  all  over  the  country  who 
were  there  not  only  to  think  and  to  analyze, 
but  also  to  cheer  their  heroes  and  boo  their 
enemies:  There  was  a  total  silence,  a  re- 
spectful silence. 

They  were— of  all  things— listening.  In 
part  because  they  were  disposed  to  do  so 
perhaps  in  reaction  against  the  anti-lntel- 
lectuallst  discourtesy  of  the  left  protesters 
who  either  boo  the  opposition  or  march 
noisily  out.  But  also  because  Keyes  spoke 
with  a  singular  eloquence. 

And  what  he  said  wasn't  all  of  It  heretical 
from  the  conservative  point  of  view.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  necessity  to  view  the  struggle 
of  the  Negroes  as  taking  decades  and  gener- 
ations, thus  showing  a  contempt  for  the 
instant  evangelism  of  "Freedom  Now."  Ana 
he  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  Individual 
responslbilitv. 

When  he  was  through,  the  entire  conven- 
tion rose  to  its  feet  and  applauded  him. 
And  in  a  sense— as  I  say— applauded  them- 
selves, and  quite  rightly  too. 

It  was  the  seventh  convention  of  the 
Young  .Americans  for  Freedom  who.  by  con- 
tract with  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  are  an  oldish  organization.  Their 
constituencv  Is  the  high  school  student,  the 
undergraduate  and  postgraduate  and  young 
professional,  age  from  about  16  to  30  or  so^ 
Thev  are  unselfconsclous.  keenly  aware  that 
the  'life  of  the  mind  Is  the  special  concern 
of  those  who  care  to  cultivate  a  rational 
basis  for  freedom:  dignified  and  fun-Iovlng. 
And  there  was  more  Individuality  In  the 
one  room  at  the  Hilton  Hotel  in  Pittsburgh 
than  vou  see  in  Halght-Ashbury,  which  Is 
the  biggest   broken  record  in  America,  in  a 

season.  i.,v,.t    i,. 

While  the  New  Left  was  on  exhibit  in 
Chicago,  demonstrating  yet  again  the  Intel- 
lectual and  moral  futility  of  anarchy  and 
the  self-destructiveness  of  denying  other 
people's  right  In  the  vague  attempt  to  es- 
tablish your  own.  the  YAFers  met,  listened 
to  the  first  echelon  of  American  political 
orators,  had  themselves  a  spirited  election 
for  the  presidency  ( the  victor  is  Alan  Mac- 
Kav  a  young  lawver  from  Boston),  and  d.d 
some  hard  thinking  on  a  number  of  reso- 
lutions that  had  been  distributed. 

Those  thev  passed  were  thoughtful  and 
generic,  pleasingly  radical  In  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  "Whereas  a  22-year-old  worker 
earning  $6,600  or  more  a  year  will  have  paid 
the  federal  government  $63,894  in  social  se- 
curitv  taxes  and  interest  by  the  time  he  Is 
65  and  whereas  the  most  he  can  get  back 
under  present  law  Is  $3,024  a  year  or  $252 
a  month:  and  whereas,  if  the  same  worker 
invested  in  a  pension  plan  he  could  get  back 
$5  933  a  vear  or  $494  a  month"— a  few  more 
whereases  like  that,  and  Y.^F  resolved  to 
recommend  direct  government  subsidies  for 
the  poor,  and  placing  social  security  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

Other  resolutions  called  for  abolishing  the 
minimum  wage  ("Whereas  in  1948  the  legal 
federal  minimum  wage  was  40  cents  an 
hour,  unemployment  among  teen-age  work- 
ers, white  and  Negro,  was  about  8  percent. 


m  1950  the  rate  was  raised  to  75  centa  an 
hour  Almost  Immediately  unemployment 
among  Negro  teenagers  Jumped  to  about  15 
percent  and  unemployment  among  whites 
jumped  to  about  12  percent  .  .  .")  Etc.  -And 
a  philosophically  tough,  finely  honed  argu- 
ment agamst  the  progressive  feature  of  the 
income  tax.  Support  for  the  Vietnam  war. 

They  do  not  make  the  headlines,  such 
ventures  in  sanity.  But  there  are  those  who 
will  be  glad  to  know  there  are  such  people 
out  there,  and  that  they  are  more  nearly 
representative  of  American  youth  than  all 
the  keening  of  the  Fugs  about  the  failure 
of  the  world  to  sweeten  their  senses. 


THE  RULEMAKING  POWER  OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
April  19  and  September  11  of  this  year  I 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  briefs  of  the  defense  and  plaintiffs 
respectively  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Allen  M. 
Krebs  and  ethers,  against  John  M.  Ash- 
brook, and  others.  This  case,  as  I  have 
previously  stated,  resulted  from  the  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  concerning  proposed 
legislation  to  make  punishable  assistance 
to  enemies  of  the  United  States  in  time  of 
undeclared  war. 

On  August  15.  1966,  the  plaintiffs  initi- 
ated court  action  seeking  permanent  and 
temporarv  injunctive  relief  restraining 
the  enforcement  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  insofar  as  it  enacted  rule  XI  estab- 
lishing the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  The  plaintiffs 
moved  for  an  order  convening  a  three- 
judge  statutory  court  pursuant  to  title 
28  U.S.C.  2282,  2284.  and  for  a  temporary 
restraining  order  pursuant  to  title  28 
use,  2284.  ^    ^^ 

The  motions  were  heard  by  the  Honor- 
able Howard  F.  Corcoran,  district  court 
judge  for  this  district.  Finding  that  the 
constitutional  issues  raised  were  "not  In- 
substantial," the  judge  granted  the 
motion  for  a  statutory  court  and  In  addi- 
tion   issued    a    temporary'    restraining 

Several  days  ago.  on  September  11,  the 
three-judge  "district  court  handed  down 
its  decision  on  the  issue  whether  "this 
case  should  proceed  before  this  speclaUy 
constituted  three-judge  court  or  be  re- 
manded to  a  single  district  judge."  As  the 
issue  involved  the  constitutionality  of  the 
legislation  authorizing  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Actiuties,  more 
than  judicial  procedure  was  Involved. 
By  a  two-to-one  decision,  the  statutory 
court  found  that  an  "act  of  Congress" 
was  not  the  authorization  for  the  com- 
mittee's activities  but  the  authorization 
granted  by  the  House  when  it  adopts  Its 
rules  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress. 
As  pointed  out  In  the  majority  ophilon: 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  in  several  opinions  traced  the  au- 
thority of  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
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mlttee   to  resolutions  of   the  House  rather 
th*n  to  the  1946  Act. 

Thus  the  court  has  upheld  the  separa- 
tlon-of-powers  principle  In  recognizing 
that  Congress  is  empowered  to  make  its 
own  rules  and  establish  Its  committees 
without  being  subject  to  the  review  of  the 
courts. 

I  Insert  the  decision  of  the  three- judge 
district  court,  which  dissolved  Itself  and 
remitted  the  case  of  Krebs  et  al..  against 
Ashbrook,  et  al.,  to  District  Judge  Cor- 
coran for  disposition,  in  the  Record  at 
tills  point: 

(tJ.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, civil  action  No.  2157-66] 
Dr.   ALLtN   M-   Krebs,   et  al..   Plaintwts  v. 
John  M.  Asbrook.  et  al..  Defendants* 
Before:      Bazelon.     Chief     Circuit    Judge, 
Pahy,*»    Circuit  Judge,   and   Corcoran.   Dis- 
trict Judge. 

order 
In  accordance  with  the  opinion  filed  here- 
in September  11,  1967.  the  order  of  August 
16.  1966,  c>)nvenlng  this  three-Judge  District 
Court  is  vacated,  the  three-Judge  court  Is 
dissolved,  and  the  case  Is  remitted  to  District 
Judge  Howard  F.  Corcoran  for  disposition. 
Charles  Paht, 

Senior  Circuit  Judge. 
Howard  P.  Corcoran. 

District  Judge. 
Dated:  September  11.  1967. 
Chief  Circuit  Judge  Bazelon  dissents. 

[US.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. clvU  action  No.  2157-66] 
Da.  All»n  M.  Krebs  and  W.alter  D.  Te-agui 
ni,  ON  Their  Own  Behalf  and  on  Behai^ 
or  ALL  Other  Persons  Similarly  SrrrAXED. 
Plainth-fs,  f.  John  M.  Ashbrook,  John 
H.  Buchanan.  Jr  .  Del  Clawson.  Joe  R. 
Pool.  Richard  H.  Ichord.  Willlam  M. 
Tuck.  George  F.  Senner,  Jr  ,  Charles  L. 
Weltner,  Edwin  E.  Willls.  Individuallt 
and  as  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
CoMMn-TEE  on  Un-American  Activities  of 
THE  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives. David  G  Bress,  United  States  At- 
torney FOR  THE  District  of  Columbia, 
Defendants  r 

opinion 
Robert    L.    Ackerly,    of   Washington.    D.C. 
William  M.   Kunstler,   of  Washington.  D.C. 
and  Lawrence  Speiser.  of  Washington,  D.C, 
for  plaintiffs. 

Harry  Alexander,  Joseph  M.  Hannon.  Frank 
Q.  NebeKer  and  GU  Zimmerman,  Assistant 
United  States  Attorneys,  for  defendants. 

Before  Bazelon,  Chief  Circuit  Judge. 
Pahy,:  Circuit  Judge,  and  Corcoran,  District 
Judge. 

Pahy,  Circuit  Judge,  In  Its  early  stages 
this  case  was  thought  to  require  the  con- 
vening of  a  three-Judge  District  Court  under 
the  mandate  of  28  U.S.C.  §  2282,-  since  the 


•The  Court  takes  Judicial  notice  of  the  fact 
that  the  official  position  of  several  of  the 
defendants  named  at  the  time  this  complaint 
was  filed  has  been  changed. 

••Circuit  Judge  Pahy  became  Senior  Cir- 
cuit Judge  April  13.  1967. 

^The  Court  Uikes  Judicial  notice  of  the 
fact  that  the  official  position  of  several  of 
the  defendants  named  at  the  time  this  com- 
plaint was  filed  has  been  changed. 

tClrcult  Judge  Fahy  became  Senior  Cir- 
cuit  Jr.dge   April    13.    1967. 

■Section  2283  provides:  "An  Interlocutory 
or  permanent  Injunction  restraining  the  en- 
forcement, operation  or  execution  of  any 
Act  of  Congress  for  repugnance  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
granted  by  any  district  court  or  Judge  there- 
of unless  the  application  therefor  Is  heard 
and  determined  by  a  district  court  of  three 
Judges  under  section  2284  of  this  title." 


complaint,  In  seeking  injunctive  relief 
agamst  appellees,  alleged  that  Rule  XI  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  charter  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, was  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946.  60  Stat.  812,  and  was 
unconstitutional.  The  constitutional  ques- 
tion being  deemed  not  Insubstantial,  a  three- 
Judge  District  Court  was  convened  under  the 
terms  of  28  U.S.C.  §  2284  which  prescribes 
the  procedure  for  and  composition  of  a  three- 
Judge  District  Court  required  by  Section 
2282.  At  the  outset  this  three-Judge  court 
requested  memoranda  on  the  Issue  whether 
"this  case  should  proceed  before  this  spec- 
ially constitutely  three-Judge  court  or  be 
remanded  to  a  single  District  Judge."  Both 
parties  promptly  filed  memoranda,  but 
neither  raised  the  question  whether  Rule 
XI  was  an  "Act  of  Congress."  Thereafter  on 
April  14,  1967,  defendants  filed  a  "Supple- 
ment to  Motion  to  Dismiss  .  .  .,"  urging  that 
Rule  XI  is  a  "Rule  of  Procedure  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  (acting  sin- 
gly) ."  The  close  reexamination  of  the  genesis 
and  status  of  Rule  XI,  prompted  by  defend- 
ants' "Supplement."  has  led  us  to  conclude 
that  Rule  XI  Is  not  an  "Act  of  Congress" 
as  that  term  Is  used  in  Section  2282.  that  the 
activities  of  defendants  as  to  wlilch  injunc- 
tive relief  is  sought  by  plaintiffs  have  been 
and  are  conducted  under  authority  of  a  rule 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  rather  than 
under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Congress, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  case  Is  not  one  that 
comes  within  the  provisions  of  Section  2282. 
Plaintiffs'  Bin  of  Complaint  alleges  that 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
enacts  infer  alia  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  referred  to  as  the 
charter  of  the  Committee,  and  that,  as  thus 
enacted  the  Rule  Is  void  on  Its  face.  Including 
Its  origin,  the  setting  within  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  operated  in  the  past,  and  as  the 
Rule  is  applied  to  plaintiffs.  In  that  It  vio- 
lates the  Constitution,  In  particular  Article 
r.  Section  9.  Clause  3,  and  Article  III,  as  well 
as  in  other  respects  set  forth. 

Tlile  I  of  the  Reorganization  Act  Is  the 
part  of  the  Act  pertinent  to  this  case.  It  is 
entitled  "Changes  In  Rules  of  Senate  and 
House"  aft^r  which  follows  the  subtitle. 
"Rule-making  Power  of  the  Senate  and 
House."  The  title  then  contains  the  follow- 
ing unusual  provision: 

"Sec.  101.  The  following  sections  of  this 
title  are  enacted  by  the  Congress: 

"(a)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rule-making 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of 
each  House,  respectively,  or  of  that  House 
to  which  they  specifically  apply:  and  such 
rules  shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith: 
and 

"(b)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constltu- 
Uonal  right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  in 
such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  such  House."  [60  Stat.  814) 
A  "Part  1"  then  provides  the  "Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,"  including  "Standing 
Committees  of  the  Senate." 

.\  "Part  2"  provides  "Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,"  Including  "Standing 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 
Under  the  caption  "Rule  X."  which  Is  the 
first  rule  set  forth,  It  is  stated,  "There  shall 
be  elected  by  the  House,  at  the  commence- 
ment cf  each  Congress,  the  following  stand- 
ing committees"  "17.  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  to  consist  of  nine  mem- 
bers." Rule  XI  provides  the  "Powers  and 
Duties  of  Committees."  In  due  course  under 
this  Rule  comes  "Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities."  Its  powers  and  duties  are  there 
set  forth  as  follows: 

"(A)  Un-American  activities. 
"(2)  The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee.  Is 


authorized  to  make  from  time  to  time  in- 
vestigations of  (1)  the  extent,  character,  and 
objects  of  un-American  propaganda  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States,  (U)  the  diffusion 
within  the  United  States  of  sub.erslve  and 
un-American  propaganda  that  Is  Instigated 
from  foreign  countries  or  of  a  domestic  ori- 
gin and  attacks  the  principle  of  the  form  of 
government  as  g^aaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  (ill)  all  other  que?!tlons  In  relation 
thereto  that  would  aid  Congress  in  any 
necessary  remedial  legislation. 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties shall  report  to  the  House  (or  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  House  is  not  in 
session)  the  results  of  any  such  investiga- 
tion, together  v.lth  such  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable. 

"For  the  purpose  of  any  such  Investiga- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  whether 
or  not  the  House  is  sitting,  has  recessed,  or 
has  adjourned,  :o  hold  such  he.^rlngs.  to 
require  the  attendance  of  such  wltnosr.es  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  papers,  and 
documents,  and  to  take  such  testimony,  as 
It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee,  or  by  any 
members  designated  by  any  such  chairman, 
and  may  be  server*  by  and  person  designated 
by  any  such  chairman  or  member."  [60  Stat. 
828-29.1 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
only  restates  the  rules  pertaining  to  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Conunittee. 
The  Committee  achieved  its  standing  com- 
mittee status  and  first  received  Its  charter, 
as  it  presently  reads,  in  House  Resolution 
5,  79th  Cong.,'lst  Sess.,  91  Cong.  Rec.  10,  15 
(1945).  See  also  Watkins  v.  United  States. 
354  U.S.  178,  201-03. 

We  particularly  note  that  Title  1  is  headed 
"Changes  In  Rules  of  Senate  and  House." 
and  states  that  it  Is  enacted  by  Congress 
"as  an  exercise  of  the  rule-making  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
be  considered  as'  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  or  of  that  House  to 
which  thev  specifically  apply,"  with  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  either  House  to  change 
the  rules  relating  to  the  procedure  of  such 
House,  at  any  time  or  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  ;is  "'.n  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  such  House."  This  conforms 
with  the  provision  of  Article  I,  Section  5  of 
the  Constitution:  "Each  House  may  deter- 
mine the  Rules  of  its  Proceedings  .  .  ."  In 
contrast.  Title  n  of  the  Act  also  bears  upon 
the  internal  affairs  of  Congress,  but  makes 
no  provision  for  amendment  by  either  House 
and  does  not  purport  to  be  "an  exercise  of 
the  rule-making  power  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively." 
Its  provisions  are  denominated  "Statutory 
Provisions."  - 

While  the  House  was  sitting  as  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  to  consider  the  1946 
Act.  Congressman  Monroney.  the  floor  leader, 
stated : 

"Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  portions  of  the  bill  from  line  12. 
page  5.  to  line  13.  page  24,  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record.  That  por- 
tion of  the  bill  deals  exclusively  with  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  over  which  the  House  ex- 
ercises no  real  Jurisdicion,  and  It  would  ex- 
pedite consideration  of  the  bill  to  treat  It  In 
this  manner." 

There  was  no  objection  to  this  procedure. 
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» "ntle  II.  which  Is  designated  "Miscellan- 
eous," has  three  parts — "Part  1 — Statutory 
Provisions  Relating  to  Congressional  Per- 
sonnel," "Part  2 — Statutory  Provisions  re- 
lating to  Committees  of  Congress."  and  "Part 
3 — Provisions  Relating  to  Capitol  and 
Pages."  60  Stat.  834. 


92  Cong.  Rec.  10061-62.  The  Congressman 
also  stated,  "We  are  not  touching  the  Sen- 
ate rules,  we  are  changmg  our  rules.  The 
Senate  changes  us  rules  at  the  same  time." 
Id.  at  10040. 

Prior  to  the  reading  of  Title  I,  Part  2  of 
the  Bill  before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  Congressman  Celler  inquired: 

"Would  we  bv  the  provisions  embodied  In 
this  bill  have  the  right  to  change  the  rules 
of  the  next  Congress  despite  the  fact  that 
this  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House?" 

Congressman  Monroney  responded, 

"No.  [A-ic]  It  specifically  recognizes  the 
right  of  either  House  tc  change  Us  rules  at 
any  time.  We  are  merely  doing  it  Jointly  for 
the  purpose  of  convenience  and  clarifica- 
tion. The  rules  can  be  changed  by  the  new 
Congress  or  by  this  Congress  at  any  time." 
Id.  at  10064. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  though  acting 
Jointly  in  the  Reorganization  Act  each 
House,  insofar  as  Title  I  Is  concerned,  was 
acting  under  its  own  authority  to  establish 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  its  own  business.' 

Thus  these  rules  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  would  not  appear  to  come  within  the 
meaning  of  an  "Act  of  Congress"  as  that 
expression  is  used  In  28  U.S.C.  5  2282.  in  con- 
trast with,  eg.,  the  "Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act,"  see  footnote  3,  supra.  Section  2282  Is 
not  directed  to  the  internal  administrative 
procedures  of  the  Senate  or  House  governing, 
respectively,  the  conduct  of  its  own  business. 

The  disposition  of  the  Supreme  Court  not 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  Section  2282  readily 
appears  In  Kennedy  v.  Mendosa-Martinez, 
372  U  S.  144,  152-55.*  The  Court  recognized 
that  there  was  a  formal  prayer  for  an  In- 
junction in  plaintiff's  amended  complaint, 
but  on  the  basis  of  stipulations  entered  Into 
to  "govern  the  course  of  the  trial"  the  Court 
found  that  neither  the  parties  nor  the  Judge 
contemplated  injunctive  relief.  Compare 
Idleu-ild  Liquor  Corp.  v.  Epstein,  370  U.S.  713. 
Having  thus  disposed  of  the  prayer  for  in- 
junctive relief,  the  Court  stated  that  the 
declaratorv  relief  also  requested  In  this  case 
did  not  come  within  Section  2282.  More- 
over, the  Court  referred  to  Section  2282  as 
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having  been  enacted— like  Section  2281  whicB~Nl32,   1 

Is  applicable  to  an  atuck  upon  state  leglsla-     Administration, 


•The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  grew  out  cf  18  months  of  preparation, 
study,  and  hearings  by  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Reorganization  of  Congress,  a 
joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
92  Cong.  Rec.  10039.  The  reorganization  cf 
the  committee  svstem.  Title  I,  Is  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  Special  Committee's  proposal. 
The  other  parts  of  the  proposal,  which  were 
also  intended  "to  streamline"  congressional 
operations,  were  adopted  as  an  exercise  of 
Congress'  legislative  authority.  Title  II  of 
the  Act  Is  designated  "Miscellaneous,"  see 
note  2:  Title  III  Is  entitled  "Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act":  Title  IV  is  entitled  "Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act":  "Htle  V  Is  entUled  "Gen- 
eral Bridges  Act";  and  Title  VI,  the  final 
title,  is  designated  "Compensation  and  Re- 
tirement Pav  of  Members  of  Congress." 

•  The  Supreme  Court  also  has  indicated 
some  hesitation  to  read  Section  2282  literally. 
The  Court  continued  Ex  Parte  Cogdell,  342 
U.S.  163,  on  Its  docket  In  order  to  permit 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit,  in  which  the  case  was 
also  pending,  to  determine  in  the  first  in- 
stance whether  "congressional  enactments 
affecting  only  the  District  of  Columbia"  came 
within  Section  2282.  Subsequently  the  par- 
ties dismissed  their  appeal  In  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  See,  however,  Hohson  v.  Hansen, 
252  F.  Supp.  4  (D.D.C.),  and  Hohson  v.  Han- 
ten,  265  P.  Supp.  902  (DJ).C.).  In  both  of 
which  the  problem  of  applicability  of  Section 
2282  was  considered  only  In  relation  to  the 
substantiality  of  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion, without  reference  to  whether  or  not 
the  operation  of  an  Act  of  Congress  was  in- 
Tolved. 


tlon— "to  prevent  a  single  federal  Judge  from 
being  able  to  paralyze  totally  the  operation 
of  an  entire  regulatory  scheme,  either  state 
or  federal,  by  Issuance  of  a  broad  injunctive 
order. '  or,  as  stated  elsewhere  In  the  opinion, 
the  putting  out  of  operation  of  "an  entire 
statutorv  scheme."  372  U.S.  154,  155."  The 
kinship  between  Sections  2281  and  2282  also 
appears  from  the  Courts  reference  In  Ken- 
nedy v.  Mcndoza-Manincz  to  Phillips  v. 
United  States,  312  U.S.  246,  250-51  In  Phillips 
it  Is  said: 

"The  history  of  5  266  [now  §2281]  .... 
the  narrowness  of  Its  original  scope,  the 
piece-meal  explicit  amendments  which  were 
made  to  it  ...  ,  the  close  construction  given 
the  section  in  obedience  to  Congressional 
policy  ....  combine  to  reveal  I  266  not  as  a 
measure  of  broad  social  policy  to  be  con- 
strued with  great  liberality,  but  as  an  enact- 
ment teclinical  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
terms  and  to  be  applied  as  such." 

Moreover.  In  Bailey  v.  Patterson,  369  U.S. 
31,  33.  it  is  said: 

"We  hold  that  three  Judges  are  similarly 
not  required  when,  as  here,  prior  decisions 
make  frivolous  any  Claim  that  a  state  statute 
(permuting  segregation  of  interstate  trans- 
portation facilities]  on  its  face  is  not  uncon- 
stitutional. .  .  .  The  reasons  for  convening  an 
extraordinary  court  are  inapplicable  in  such 
cases,  for  the  policy  behind  the  three-Judge 
requirement— that  a  single  Judge  ought  not 
to  be  empowered  to  invalidate  a  state  statute 
under  a  federal  claim— does  not  apply.  The 
three-Judge  requirement  is  a  technical  one 
to  be  narrowly  construed.  Phillips  v.  United 
States,  312  U.S.  246,  251.  The  statute  comes 
into  play  onlv  when  an  Injuction  is  sought 
■upon  the  ground  of  the  unconstitutionality' 
of  a  statute.  There  Is  no  such  ground  when 
the  constitutional  Issue  present  Is  essentially 
fictitious." 

And  in  Swift  &  Co.  v.  Wickham,  382  US.  111. 
124.  128-29  (footnote  omitted)  ; 

"]T]he  admonition  that  §2281  is  to  be 
viewed  'not  as  a  measure  of  broad  social 
policy  to  be  construed  with  great  liberality, 
but  as  an  enactment  technical  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term  and  to  be  applied  as  such," 
Phillips  V.  United  States.  312  U.S.  246,  251. 
should  be  kept  In  mind. 
. 
"Although  the  number  of  three-Judge  de- 
terminations each  year  should  not  be  ex- 
aggerated.»  this  Court's  concern  for  efficient 
operation  of  the  lower  federal  courts  per- 
suades us  to  return  to  the  Buder-Bransford- 
Case  rule,  thereby  conforming  with  the  con- 
strictive view  of  the  three-Judge  Jurisdiction 
which  this  Court  has  traditionally  taken. 
Ex  parte  Collins,  277  U.S.  565:  Oklahoma  Gas 
&  Elec.  Co.  v.  Oklahoma  Packing  Co..  292  U.S. 
386:  RoTick  V.  Board  of  Commissioners.  307 
U.S.  208;  Phillips  v.  United  States,  312  US. 
246." 

And  see  United  States  v.  l.C.C.  337  U.S.  426. 
443:  Ayrshire  Carp.  v.  United  States.  331  U.S. 
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Apart  from  the  foregoing,  yet  fortifying 
the  position  there  taken  as  to  the  inapplica- 
bility of  Section  2282,  House  Rule  XI,  under 
which  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  func- 
tioned in  the  matters  material  to  this  case, 
was  adopted  as  a  Rule  of  the  House,  with  a 
legal  status  which  does  not  rest  upon  Title  I 
of  the  Reorganization  Act."  It  is  a  Rule  of 
Procedure  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (acting  singly)  on  January  4.  1965, 
H.  Res.  8,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Ill  Cong.  Rec. 
21,  25.  This  resolution  reads: 

-Resolved.  That  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, together  with  all  applicable  provisions 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  adopted 
as  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress." 
with  certain  amendments  the  substance  of 
which  Is  not  here  material. 

To  the  extent  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress 
"adopted"  the  terms  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  specifically  the  powers  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Conunittee,  it 
did  so  as  an  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the 
House  to  make  its  own  rules.  The  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  existed  prior  to  the 
1946  Act.  first  as  an  ad  hoc  and  then  as  a 
permanent  committee  pursuant  to  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Since 
1946,  the  House  of  Representatives  for  each 
of  the  eleven  Congresses  h.is  passed  its  own 
rules.  .Acting  singly,  the  House  has  also 
amended  rules  which  appear  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act.'  These  unicameral 
actions  by  the  House  demonstrate  Its  con- 
sistent interpretation  of  the  Act  of  1946,  that 
Is,  the  House  of  Representatives  for  each 
Congress  still  creates  its  own  committees. 

Tnough  the  Committee  has  stated  that  its 
authority  rests  upon  both  the  Act  and  the 
rules,  such  statement,  understandable  as  It 
is.  does  not  constitute  an  analysis  of  the 
legal  situation.  And  It  Is  not  a  pwsitlon  ad- 
vanced by  the  House  Itself  or  by  the  Congress. 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  House.  Rule  XLII,  the  last  rule 
of  the  House,  provides : 

"[TJhe  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  shall 
govern  the  House  in  all  cases  to  which  they 


•  The  complementary  nature  and  legisla- 
tive purpose  of  Sections  2281  and  2282  were 
reaffirmed  in  Zemel  v.  Rusk.  381  U.S.  1.  7  n.  4 
where  Kennedy  v.  Mendoza-Martmez,  supra. 
Is  quoted  in  length.  In  Zemcl  the  Court  held 
a  three-Judge  court  was  properly  convened 
and  stated, 

"The  convening  of  a  three-Judge  court  In 
this  case  surelv  coincides  with  the  legisla- 
tive policy  underlying  the  passage  of  §  2282. 
Appellant  in  this  case  does  not  chal- 
lenge merelv  a  'single,  unique  exercise'  of 
the  Secretarv's  authority,  cf.  Phillips  v. 
United  States,  supra,  at  253.  On  the  contrary, 
this  suit  seeks  to  'paralyze  totally  the  opera- 
tion of  an  entire  regulatory  scheme.'  Indeed, 
a  regulatory  scheme  designed  and  admin- 
istered to  promote  the  security  of  the 
Nation." 


"  Any  decision  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
Rule  XI  might  be  decisive  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  1946  Act,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  has  stated : 

"Section  3  |now  2282]  does  not  provide  for 
a  case  where  the  validity  of  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress is  merely  drawn  in  question,  albeit  that 
question  be  decided,  but  only  for  a  case  where 
there  Is  an  application  for  an  lnterlocut.ory 
or  permanent  injunction  to  restrain  the  en- 
forcement of  an  Act  of  Congress.  .  ,  .  Had 
Congress  Intended  the  pro\nslon  In  5  3,  for 
three  Judges  and  direct  appeal,  to  apply 
whenever  a  question  of  the  validity  of  an  Act 
of  Congress  became  Involved,  Congress  would 
naturally  have  used  the  familiar  phrase 
"drawn  in  question,"  as  In  the  first  section 
of  the  Act"  I  now  28  U.S.C.  2403 ) . 
Garment  Workers  v.  Donnelly  Co..  304  U.S. 
243  250.  quoted  In  part  In  Flemming  v. 
Nestor.  363  U.S.  603.  607.  and  Pennsylvania 
Pub.  Util.  Comm'n  v.  Pennsj/Ii'onja  R.  Co.. 
382  U.S.  281.  282. 

Here,  of  course,  plaintiffs  seek  to  enjoin  the 
Committee  from  acting  under  either  Rule 
XI  or  the  1946  Act,  but  they  are  not  entitled 
to  the  latter  relief  If  the  Committee  was 
operating  only  under  its  Rule. 

'E.g.  H.  Res.  8,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Ill 
Oone  Rec.  21,  25,  amending  portions  of  Rule 
XI  pertaining  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  other  provisions. 
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are  appUcable,  and  In  which  they  are  not  In- 
ooiiBlstent  with  the  standing  rules  and  orders 
of  the  House. .  .  ." 

Lewis  Deschler,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. H.R.  Doc.  No.  619.  87th  Oong.. 
2nd  Sew  .  499  See  also  H.  Res.  5.  83d  Cong.. 
1st  Seae.  99  CXing.  Bee.  15.  24,  which  for  the 
first  time  ineorporatee  the  terms  of  the  Act 
m  Rule  XLII.  Moreover  with  the  exception 
of  the  Eighty-third  Congress,  each  Congress 
since  1946  has  explicitly  adopted  ■■all  appli- 
cable provisions  of  the  Lsglslatlve  Reorgan- 
ization Act."  This  practice  Indicates  that 
each  incoming  House  of  RepresentaUvee  has 
considered  luelf  to  be  writing  on  a  clean 
slate,  notwlthst.indlng  the  Act  of  1946 

Each  house  of  Congress  may.  of  course, 
amend  Its  own  rules  without  consulting  the 
other  body-  Such  an  amendment  Is  clearly 
not  an  '■Act  of  Congress^"  under  Section  2282. 
No  three-Judge  District  Court  could,  there- 
fore, have  Jurisdiction  over  an  action  to  en- 
join the  enforcement,  operation,  or  execu- 
tion of  such  an  amendment.  It  would  be 
anomalous  to  hold  that  an  action  to  enjoin 
conduct  under  some  sections  of  the  present 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  three-Judge  court 
solely  because  of  the  fact  that  they  were  re- 
stated In  the  Act  of  1946,  whereas  an  action 
involving  a  subsequently  amended  rule 
would  not  be  within  the  purview  of  Section 
2282. 

It  Is  also  significant  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  In  several  opinions  traced  the 
authority  of  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  to  resolutions  of  the  House  rather 
than  to  the  1946  Act.  In  Watkins  v.  United 
States.  354  US.  178,  201-203,  the  history  of 
the  Committee  is  set  forth,  and  at  the  latter 
page  It  is  said  ( footnote  omitted  i  : 

•■On  five  occasions,  at  the  beginning  of  ses- 
sions of  Congress,  It  has  made  the  author- 
izing resolution  part  of  the  rules  of  the 
House."^' 

Antecedents  In  the  text  and  the  sources  In 
footnote  44  clearly  reveal  that  the  ■if  In  the 
above  sentence  Is  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives alone,  not  the  Congress  In  Barenblatt 
V.  United  States,  360  U.S.  109.  115  (footnote 
omitted),  the  Court  refers  to  the  challenge  to 
■Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Eighty- third  Congress,  the  charter  of  au- 
thority of  the  present  Committee^"  The 
footnote  also  shows  that  the  ■■charter"  was  a 
House  Resolution,  nothing  more.  And  see 
Cojack  v.  United  States.  384  U.S.  702,  706- 
707.  n.  4,  Including  the  sentence: 

■■It  Is  the  practice  of  the  House  to  adopt 
Its  Rules — Including  the  Rule  which  estab- 
lishes the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee and  defines  the  scope  of  Its  authority — 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress."  See,  e.g., 
109  Cong.  Rec  14,  88th  Cong,  ist  Sess, 
(1963):  101  Cong.  Rec.  11,  84th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  (1955). 

True  It  Is  that  as  a  matter  of  policy  when 
an  injunction  Is  sought  there  would  seem 
to  be  good  reason  for  a  three-Judge  court  to 
pass  on  a  constitutional  challenge  to  the  au- 
thority of  a  congressional  committee.  But 
when  Section  2282  was  enacted  there  was 
no  occasion  for  seeking  to  protect  the 
functlonlr.g  of  such  a  committee.  The  prob- 
lems lay  elsewhere,  until  now.  Section  2282 
was  directed  to  the  problems  as  they  existed, 
the  putting  out  of  operation  of  an  Act  of 
Congress.  If  a  three-Judge  court  also  should 
as  a  matter  of  policy  t>e  required  to  strike 
down  a  rule  of  a  House  under  which  a  House 
committee  operates  Congress  should  address 
lt«  attention  to  this  new  problem. 


It  Is  quite  true  also,  as  we  have  suggested, 
see  note  6.  supra,  that  were  Rule  XI  to  be 
held  unconstitutional  such  a  holding  would 
undermine  the  constitutionality  of  the  like 
provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
should  they  come  under  attack.  But  this 
would  be  because  of  the  precedential  au- 
thority of  the  holding.  To  come  under  Sec- 
tion 2282.  The  Act  of  Congress  or  operations 
under  It  must  be  the  direct  object  of  the 
Injunction  sought.  Flemming  v.  Nestor, 
supra.  It  Is  the  conduct  of  the  defendants 
under  House  Rule  XI  that  Is  the  object  of 
this  suit.  Even  If  authorized  by  the  Re- 
organization Act.  Rule  XI  does  not  depend 
upon  that  Act.  for  Resolution  8  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress alone  was  the  grant  of  authority  under 
which  Its  committees  were  to  operate. 

Having  concluded  the  case  does  not  re- 
quire a  statutory  three-Judge  District  Court, 
there  remains  the  problem  of  what  we  should 
do.  Were  a  unanimous  decision  on  the  merits 
reached  by  the  three  Judges,  respected  au- 
thority suggests  they  should  render  the  de- 
cision Su-ift  <t  Co..  V,  Wickham,  230  S.  Supp. 
398  (S.D.  N. ■!■.).  This  has  an  advantage  An 
appeal  from  that  decision  could  be  filed  both 
In  the  Supreme  Court  and  alternatively  In 
the  Court  of  .Appeals.  If  the  Supreme  Court 
should  decide  the  case  not  to  be  one  for  a 
statutory  three-Judge  District  Court  It  would 
dismiss  the  appeal.  Review  would  then  be 
available  under  the  alternative  appeal  In 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  Sifi/t  &  Co  v.  Wick- 
ham. 382  U.S.  Ill,  129.  Or' the  Supreme 
Court  could  treat  the  appeal  papers  as  an 
application  to  It  for  certiorari  prior  to  Court 
of  Appeals  decision.  Turner  v.  City  of  Mem- 
phis. 369  U.S.  350.  But  It  Is  not  necessary 
for  the  three  Judges  to  seek  unanimity  and 
to  decide  the  case.  In  this  Jurisdiction  the 
course  heretofore  adopted,  which  we  now 
follow,  is  to  dissolve  the  statutory  three- 
Judge  court  and  remit  the  case  to  the  Dis- 
trict Judge  to  whom  It  was  first  presented, 
for  disposition  by  him.  Osage  Tribe  of  In- 
dians v.  lakes.  45  F.  Supp.  179.  affd,  77  U.S. 
App  DC.  114.  133  P.  2d  47,  cert,  denied,  319 
US.  750;  Marcello  v.  Kennedy,  194  F.  Supp. 
748. 

Charles  Fahy. 

Senior  Circuit  Judge. 

Howard  F.  Corcoran. 

District  Judge. 
Dated:  September  11.  1967. 

Bazelon,  Chief  Judge,  dissenting:  The  ma- 
jority concludes  that  the  activities  of  the 
defendant  are  conducted  under  the  author- 
ity of  a  rule  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
rather  than  under  the  authority  of  an  Act 
of  Congress.  I  disagree.  By  incorporating  Rule 
XI  into  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  60  Stat.  812,  Congress  established 
a  dual  authorization  for  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  The  Com- 
mittee Itself  has  not  hesitated  to  state  that 
It  derives  Its  mandate  from  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress as  well  as  from  rules  of  the  House.' 
In  my  view,  therefore,  this  case  does  Involve 
an  Injunction  to  restrain  enforcement  of  an 
Act  of   Congress  and  falls  within   the  pro- 


•  See,  e.g.,  H.  Res.  5.  88th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(amendment  of  House  Rule  X  so  as  to  enlarge 
the  membership  of  the  Committee  on  Rules) ; 
S.  Res.  5,  86th  Cong..  Ist  Sess.  (amendment 
of  Senate  Rule  XXII  so  as  to  provide  for 
adoption  of  clottire  by  two-thlrda  of  those 
Senators  present  and  voting). 


visions  of  28  U.S.C.  2282.-  The  fact  that 
plaintiffs  are  also  trying  to  enjoin  enforce- 
ment of  a  rule  of  the  House  does  not  render 
§  2282  Inoperative. 

The  majority  suggests  that  even  If  de- 
fendants^  activities  are  conducted  under  the 
authority  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act,  that  statute  is  not  the  type  of  Act  Con- 
gress had  In  mind  when  it  required  the  con- 
vocation of  a  three-Judge  court.  Section  2282. 
however,  speaks  of  "any  Act  of  Congress," 
and  neither  Congress  nor  the  Supreme  Court 
has  provided  us  with  sufficient  guidance  to 
carve  out  exceptions  to  It. 

Accordingly,  I  dissent  from  my  brethren's 
view  that  a  three-Judge  court  lacked  Juris- 
diction m  this  case. 

Davhj  L.  Bazelon, 
Chief  Circuit  Judge. 


1  See,  e.g..  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Annual  Report  for  the 
Year  1961,  145,  stating  that  the  Committee 
'has  a  statutory  basis  in  Public  Law  601 — 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 — 
as  well  as  in  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives."  The  report  also  spoke  of 
"the  purpose  of  Congress  in  the  creation  of 
this  commlttee^^  and  of  the  'congressional 
mandate. ■■  Ibid.  (Emphasis  added.)  See  also 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
Annual  Report  for  the  Year  1963,  123. 

Every  publication  of  the  Committee  begins 
with  the  recital  that  "The  legislation  under 
which  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  operates  Is  Public  Law  601.  79th 
Congress  [1946);  60  Stat.  812  .  .  ." 


NONPROLIFER.^TION  TREATY  IS  NO 
BARGAIN 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Hosmer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Security  Council's  Washington  Re- 
port for  September  11  carried  the  follow- 
ing analysis  of  the  nonproliferation 
treaty  being  negotiated  at  Geneva: 
The  Nonproliferation  Treatt 
(By  Congressman  Craig  Hosmer) 

THE    present    nuclear    CLUB 

When  the  United  States  developed  the 
atomic  bomb  It  adopted  a  strict  policy 
against  nuclear  spread  to  protect  Us  In- 
valuable defense  monopoly.  Subsequently, 
either  with  or  without  U.S.  help.  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  Soviet  Union,  FYance,  and,  most  re- 
cently. Red  China  entered  the  nuclear  club. 
Yet  at  Geneva  In  late  August,  the  United 
States  moved  to  freeze  the  restrictive  policy 
into  permanent  being  by  Jointly,  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  offering  separate  but  identical 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  drafts  (NPT),  com- 
plete except  for  Article  III  provisions  on 
mechanisms  for  enforcement.  In  less  than 
1500  words  nuclear  powers  will  pledge  not  to 
give  atomic  warheads  to  others  and  nuclear 
■■have-nots^^  will  bind  themselves  neither  to 
receive  nor  to  build  them. 

On  the  surface  the  attempt  to  stop  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  would  seem  to  be 
a  sensible  proposition.  President  Johnson  de- 
scribes It  as  "the  gravest  of  all  unresolved 
human  Issues. ■'  He  has  made  achievement 
of  the  NPT  "a  matter  of  highest  priority.^' 
Without  It.  states  Senator  Robert  Kennedy. 
"the  existence  of  mankind  beyond  the  20th 
Century  is  in  grave  doubt."  Prom  this,  one 
might  conclude  that  the  lives  of  all  on  our 
planet  hinge  on  the  document  and  once  It 
is  signed  p>eace  miraculously  will  descend 
on  all  nations.  If  such  emotional  conclusions 
were  valid,  it  Is  unlikely  that  U.S.  nonprolif- 
eration policy  would  repeatedly  fall  or  that 
NPT  negotiations  would  drag  on  for  a  decade. 


=  I  think,  therefore,  that  It  Is  unnecessary 
to  decide  whether  there  may  be  circum- 
stances In  which  a  rule  of  the  House  or 
Senate  could  be  regarded  as  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress for  purposes  of  §  2282.  See  Methodist 
Fed'n  for  Social  Action  v.  Eastland,  141  P. 
Supp.  729  (D.D.C.  1956),  where  a  three-Judge 
court  took  Jurisdiction  to  decide  a  case 
challenging  the  validity  of  a  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  See  especially  opinion  of 
Wilkin,  J,,  dissenting  on  other  grounds,  id. 
at  736. 
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still  without  culmination.  Before  rushing  to 
sign  this  treaty  we  should  examine  it  coldly, 
assess  Us  risks  against  benefits  and  resolve 
not  to  pay  excessively  to  get  it. 

Cast  In  •■bad-guy"'  roles  In  todays  scenario 
of  nuclear  affairs,  France  and  Red  China 
boycotted  the  treaty  negotiations  and  have 
evidenced  contempt  for  the  whole  Idea. 
France  Is  not  believed  to  view  lightly  the 
matter  of  giving  away  nuclear  warheads,  but 
Its  deficit  Internal  security  raises  fear  that 
Its  atomic  know-how  may  diffuse  In  the 
same  wav  In  which  U.S.  .secrets  went  to  Rus- 
sia in  the  1940"s.  Red  China's  abrasive  atti- 
tude toward  the  world  at  large  hardly  in- 
spires confidence  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists will  refrain  from  spreading  nuclear 
weapons  in  tinderbox  areas  such  as  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  treaty  will  be  useless  as  to 
these  two  Nuclear  Club  members. 

The  U.S.,  U.K.  and  U.S.S.R.  take  part  in 
the  treaty  parleys,  but  even  without  a  treaty, 
It  Is  unllkelv  that  they  would  give  nuclear 
weapons  recklessly  to  Irresponsible  trouble- 
makers. The  national  interests  of  each  reject 
conditions  of  uncontrollable  Instability. 
Conceivablv  circumstances  could  arise  in 
which  limited  and  stricUy  controlled  prolif- 
eration—partlcuUirly  by  the  United  States 
—might  contribute  to  stability.  The  NPT 
will  extinguish  this  option.  Thus,  as  to  these 
nuclear  powers  the  treaty  will  be  not  only 
useless,   but  potentially  dangerous. 

It  also  may  be  that  the  treaty  will  be  quite 
useless  as  to  the  hundred  or  more  nuclear 
"have-not"  nations,  the  vast  majority  of 
which  lack  the  technological  and  Industrial 
bases  to  go  nuclear  In  any  event.  Their 
promises  not  to  build  bombs  will  be  exer- 
cises In  give-up-nothingmanship  and  there 
Is  zero  expectancy  that  '■not  to  receive" 
promises  bv  likelv  candidates  for  Chinese 
give-awav  bombs  will  ever  hold  up.  Possibly 
two  score  nuclear  "have-nots"  could  go 
nuclear  on  their  own.  if  they  are  willing  to 
make  the  necessary  sacrifices.  Most  of  these 
have  no  reason  for  doing  so.  The  remaining 
few  that  do  cannot  be  expected  to  refrain 
on  the  basis  of  useless  promises  from 
others. 

Perhaps  one  observer  overstated  the  case 
by  declaring  ■all  this  nonproliferation  tear- 
Je'rklng  and  hand-wringing  Is  an  outrage- 
ously contrived  hoax  over  a  lot  of  useless 
nothing."  But  another  hit  close  to  the  mark 
In  a  scholarly  essay  concluding  that  If  prolif- 
eration comes  we  can  live  with  It  "and 
presumably  the  politicians  will  find  some- 
thing else  to  view  with  alarm."  The  clash 
between  these  negative  views  and  those  of 
the  Administration  represent  conflicting  an- 
swers to  the  basic  question:  Will  the  United 
States  be  safer  and  more  secure  after  the 
treaty  than  before''  The  answer  depends 
much  upon  the  nations  which  are  the  likely 
prospects  for  Nuclear  Club  memberships. 
Those  frequentlv  mentioned  are  India  and 
Pakistan,  the  A'rab  states  and  Israel,  and 
Japan. 

POSSIBLE    STABILIZING    IN    EXPANDING    THE 
NUCLEAR    CLUB 

In  some  of  these  hands  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  troublesome — but  how  much  more 
so  than  otherwise  Is  debatable.  Also  debat- 
able Is  whether  the  NPT  would  effectively 
ban  the  weapons  to  them.  When  nations  be- 
lieve survival  Is  at  stake  they  tend  to  Ignore 
treaties  and  do  what  they  must  to  stay  alive. 
In  any  event  RAND  Corporation's  James  R. 
Schlesslneer  points  out  that  the  achievable 
nuclear  capabilities  of  these  countries  are 
Umlted  and  pose  no  threat  of  direct  attack 
against  the  superpowers,  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  consequences  will  be  regional. 
Recent  regional  wars  between  India  and 
Pakistan  and  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  fall 
to  support  the  proposition  that  the  super- 
powers and  other  nations  Inside  or  outside 
the  region  are  appreciably  more  likely  to  be- 
come involved  In  a  world-wide  holocaust 
If  the  fighting  Is  done  with  primitive  nuclear 
weapons  rather  than  strictly  confined  to  con- 
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ventional  arms.  Those  who  worry  about  possi- 
ble catalvtlc  effect  of  regional  wars  should 
ponder  conditions  of  instability  which  In- 
crease their  frequency  rather  than  weapons 
with  which  they  may  be  conducted.  The 
presence  of  nuclear  armed  Red  China 
amongst  nuclear  unarmed  neighbors  Is  ex- 
tremelv  destabUlzing.  An  Indian  capability 
to  tlireaten  atomic  retaliation  from  the  South 
might  have  sobering  and  stabilizing  effects 
m  that  region.  To  the  East  a  nuclear  capable 
Japan  could  be  the  focus  for  a  stabilizing 
Far  Eastern  regional  alliance  against  Red 
aggression.  Filling  these  power  vacuums 
would  considerably  ease  the  overseas  over- 
commitments of  the  United  SUtes. 

In  the  absence  of  the  NPT  these  countries 
might  acquire  nuclear  defense  capabilities 
without  necessarily  obtaining  trouble-mak- 
ing offensive  capabilities.  For  example,  the 
U.S.  could  supply  nuclear  warheads  to  allies 
if  it  becomes  vital  to  the  common  security 
to  do  so.  Integrated  into  the  weapons  would 
be  devices  which  permit  them  to  fire  in  a 
defensive  environment,  prohibit  offensive  fir- 
ing against  another  country  and  which  would 
destrov  them  In  the  event  of  tampering.  Such 
contro"l  devices  are  within  the  present  state 
of  technology.  However,  with  the  NPT's 
blanket  ban  on  nuclear  weapon  transfers 
hard  pressed  countries  would  have  to  go 
nuclear  on  their  own  and  in  the  process  ac- 
quire offensive  as  well  as  defensive  nuclear 
arsenals. 

Denial  of  the  valuable  and  possibly  vital 
defense  option  to  proliferate  selectively  and 
defenslvelv  is  a  very  high  price  for  the 
United  States  and  its  historic  non-nuclear 
allies  to  pav  for  the  NPT.  It  is  boosted  higher 
by  President  Johnson's  promises  that  ■■have- 
nots"  who  sign  the  treaty  can  expect  the 
U  S  to  stand  with  them  against  nuclear 
blackmail  and  aggression.  It  is  obvious  how 
dangerous  this  nuclear  Sir  Galahad  role- 
rushing  hither  and  thither  to  the  rescue  of 
all  and  sundrv— may  prove  to  be.  Also  obvi- 
ous to  imperiled  "have-nots"  Is  their  risk 
that,  when  the  chips  are  down,  the  V &.  will 
refuse  to  plav  Sir  Galahad, 

Further,  surrender  of  the  selective  defen- 
sive proliferation  option  violates  the  basic 
criteria  bv  which  most  vital  national  security 
declsionsdurlng  this  decade  have  been  made 
That  Is.  by  the  computer  aided  formulas  of 
"Svstems  Analysis"  which  Secretary  Mc- 
Na'mara  contends  provides  tis  the  most  ■■cost- 
effective"  defense  establishment  known  to 
man.  The  kev  feature  of  this  decision  making 
tool  Is  an  examination  of  every  conceivable 
alternative  to  determine  that  most  effective 
In  relation  to  cost,  while  at  the  same  time 
retaining  the  maiimum  possible  open  options 
for  switches  as  the  problem  changes  or  be- 
comes better  defined.  Although  the  NPT  will 
close  such  options  to  the  U.S..  It  will  not 
similarly  disadvantage  the  U.S.S.R.  Promises 
of  aid  against  aggression  are  not  being  made 
by  the  latter  nor  are  they  widely  sought  and 
Soviet  opportunities  for  selective  prolifera- 
tion are  virtually  nil  because  Its  bloc  allies 
are  so  notoriously  untrustworthy. 

INSPECTION     AND    THE    TRE.^TY 

In  the   months  ahead   Genevas  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Conference  will  focus 
on   Article   III   provisions   to   police   pledges 
not  to  proliferate  by  means  of  an  Inspection 
network  aimed  at  deterring  surreptitious  di- 
version of  fissionable  material  from  the  nu- 
clear reactor  fuel  cycle  and  other  peaceful 
channels.  The  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  is  expected  to  emerge  as  both  super- 
visor of  police  and  policemen.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1967  It  employed  only  eleven  Inspec- 
tors to  discharge   Its  world   responsibilities. 
had  few  skills  in  techniques  of  inspection, 
was  woefullv  underfinanced,  and  a  Commu- 
nist Czechoslovaklan  was  chief  of  its  Inspec- 
tion   Division.    Under    such    circumstances 
some  analvsts  believe  that  It  Is  Impossible  to 
develop  a  trustworthy  Article  III.  Instead  of 
this  farcical  kind  of  "Inspection",  they  rec- 
ommend that  the  treaty  should  be  dropped 


as  unenforceable  If  it  Is  not.  then  Article 
III  should  be  eliminated  as  a  weak  reed  and 
universal  suspicion  relied  upon  as  better  pro- 
tection against  the  consequences  of  cheating. 
Further,  these  analysts  point  to  the  enforce- 
ment clause  as  the  precise  issue  used  by  So- 
viet negotiators  to  launch  venomous  propa- 
ganda attacks  against  the  West  In  general 
and  the  U.S.  and  NATO  in  particular.  With 
negotiations  now  centered  upon  It,  the  So- 
viets have  acquired  an  Indefinite  reservation 
on  this  launching  pad  with  no  compensating 
advantage  to  the  West. 

Evaluators  of  the  progress  of  NPT  negotia- 
tions are  seldom  found  on  middle  ground.  To 
some  it  Is  a  "remarkable  achievement."  To 
others  It  Is  reason  to  stockpile  lanterns  and 
broadcast  the  code:  "One  if  by  Land.  Two  If 
by  Sea,  and  Three  If  by  Treaty." 


OPPOSITION     TO     TURNING     OVER 
OCEAN  FLOOR  TO  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  WAMPLER.   Mr.  Speaker,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  may  ex- 
Lend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  committing 
the   United   States  to   turning   all   the 
world's  deep  sea  mineral  resources  over 
to  the  United  Nations,  as  the  adminis- 
tration apparently  plans  to  do,  would 
constitute  the  biggest  giveaway  in  the 
history  of  America.  The  United  States  Is 
presently  spending  about  $5  billion  a  year 
to  probe  the  space  which  surrounds  our 
planet.  At  this  ver>-  moment  a  chemistry 
laboratory  is  on  the  moon's  surface,  sent 
there  by  the  United  States,  analyzing  the 
elements   for    American    scientists   who 
realize   that   the   natural    resources   of 
earth  are  dwindling  under  the  pressure 
of    a    population    explosion.    But,    Mr. 
Speaker,   with    all    this   research    being 
conducted  in  outer  space,  a  proposal  is 
made   to   give   away   the   earth's   inner 
space.  For  too  long  a  time  the  U.S.  re- 
search in  the  field  of  oceanography  has 
taken  a  back  seat  to  the  study  of  outer 
space,  and  now.  this  country  faces  the 
devastating  loss  of  freedom  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  ocean  floor,  which 
under  international  convention  is  piven 
to  all  nations  which  can  exploit  them. 
Mr.  Speaker,  together  with  other  col-- 
leagues,  I  am  introducing  a  House  Joint 
resolution  to  memorialize  the  President 
to  instruct  American  representatives  of 
the  United  Nations  to  oppose  any  action 
at  this  time  to  vest  control  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  deep  sea  beyond  the  Con- 
tinental Shelves  of  the  United   States. 
It  is  premature,  and  certainly  ill  advised 
to  even  consider  a  giveaway  as  massive 
as  this. 

In  this  connection,  under  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  for  printing  in  the 
Record,  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Rusk  which  I  received  this  morning  from 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
chamber   of    commerce   of   the 

United  States. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  14,  1967. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mv  Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  The  Geneva 
World  Peace  Through  Law  Conference,  on 
July  13,  1967,  recommended  that  the  United 
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NatloM  proclaim  that  the  nonflshery  re- 
sources of  the  high  seaa,  outelde  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  any  SUte,  and  the  bed  of 
the  sea  beyond  the  continental  shelf,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
United  Nations.  Recent  reports  Indicate  that 
the  United  States  Department  of  State  is 
encouraging  General  Assembly  considera- 
tion of  this  resolution  In  late  September. 
We  are  told  that  the  United  States  delega- 
tion will  support  the  resolution. 

The  National  Chamber  strongly  urges  the 
United  States  delegation  to  oppose  this  reso- 
lution because  It  Is  lU-timed. 

At  the  present  time  no  practical  purpose 
would  be  served  by  the  United  Nations'  reso- 
lution. This  Is  not  the  time  for  considering 
United  Nations'  takeover  of  marine  re- 
sources. We  are  at  least  Ave.  possibly  ten, 
years  away  from  attaining  the  knowledge 
and  technology  essential  to  develop  and 
begin  to  harness  the  resources  of  tiie  sea. 
We  cannot  now  predict  the  International 
situation  that  will  exist  at  the  time  this 
knowledge  is  gained.  Until  the  whole  Issue 
Is  analyzed  Intensively  on  a  naUonal  basts. 
It  would  be  premature  to  confer  title  upon 
the  United  Nations  or  any  other  group 

Proponents  of  the  resolution  argue  that 
giving  the  United  Nations  the  'Jurisdiction 
and  control"  over  marine  resoiu'ces  would 
avert  a  possible  major  international  Lssue — 
submarine  colonialism— and  that  manage- 
ment of  marine  resources  would  supply  the 
United  Nations  with  an  independent  source 
of  Income. 

I  doubt  that  these  arguments  will  ever  be 
valid,  and  ceruunly  there  Is  nothing  to  sub- 
st,intlat€  them  at  the  present  time 

The  submarine  colonialism  issue  has  been 
minimized  by  recent  actions  which  express 
the  desire  of  individual  nations  to  settle, 
among  themseUe.:,  differences  regwding  the 
high  seas.  Ex.imples  of  this  attitude  Include 
the  North  Sea  Agreement,  the  Bering  Strait 
Agreement,  and  the  niunerous  International 
Ashing  agreements. 

Further,  since  the  development  and  ex- 
ploitation of  marine  resources  is  years  away, 
so  Is  the  use  of  these  as  u  source  of  income 
for  the  United  Nations. 

The  Genev.i  Convention  on  the  Contlnen- 
Ul  Shelf  (1958)  to  which  the  United  States 
Is  a  party,  clearly  establishes  that  the  rights 
to  marine  resources  rest  with  Individual 
nations.  This  Convention,  In  Article  I,  de- 
fines the  ■'continental  shelf."  If  there  is  rea- 
son to  change  this  definition,  as  the  pro- 
posed United  Nations'  resolution  would  do,  It 
would  seem  th.it  the  way  to  make  the  change 
Is  to  amend  the  Convention  rather  than  to 
go  outfide  the  signatories  and  make  the 
change  through  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

In  effect,  by  changing  the  1958  Conven- 
tion's definition  of  the  "continental  shelf." 
the  United  Nations'  propos;il  could  make 
the  entire  Convention  void.  This  Is  because 
the  Convention  does  not  include  a  protective 
clause  that  permits  the  changing  of  any 
article  without  voiding  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  Convention.  Therefore,  the  United  Na- 
tions' resolution  is  Indeed  a  serious  step  that 
could  completely  abrogate  ati,  important  In- 
ternatlonal  convention  reg.\f^tng  the  seas. 

Still  another  reason  to  oppose  the  United 
Nations'  proposal  at  this  time  is  the  Marine 
Resources  Council  and  Commission.  This 
group  h.^s  been  instructed  to  prepare  a  re- 
port which  will  Include  United  States  policy 
with  respect  to  marine  resources.  The  Com- 
mission has  been  assigned  the  taks  of  for- 
mulating national  policy  on  this  Important 
subject  Certainly,  the  United  States  should 
want  to  obtain  and  evaluate  the  report  of 
this  Commission  before  supporting  any 
United  Nations'  resolution. 

There  is  little  to  be  gained  by  action  now. 
and  much  to  lose — the  resources  of  the 
ocean.  The  National  Chamber  urges  restraint 
on  any  action  that  would  confer  title  to  some 
of  this  nation's  resources  upon  an  Interna- 


tional body.  Such  action  should  be  deferred 
until  sufficient  knowledge  exists  upon  which 
to  base  a  decision,  and  until  the  need  for 
such  a  decision  Is  evident. 
Sincerely. 

AU-AN    SHrVEKS, 

President. 


COHOES— THE  ALL-AMERICAN  CITY 
SHOWS  SELF-DETERMINATION 
WITH  HELP  FROM  OEO  IS  THE 
MOST  EFFECTIVE  WAY  OF  SOLV- 
ING PROBLEMS  IN  THE  COMMU- 
NITY 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Button]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
tragedy,  turmoil,  and,  F>erhaps  above  all, 
desperate  confusion  that  this  summer's 
riots  are  leaving  in  their  wake  thi'ough- 
out  the  Nation,  I  submit  that  It  Is  espe- 
cially vital  for  this  House  to  concentrate 
legislatively  on  programs  that  make 
sense — good,  hard,  practical,  local,  grass- 
roots, slum-ghetto  sense. 

The  war  on  poverty,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
embodied  in  the  economic  opportunity 
legislation  and  administered  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  makes 
just  that  kind  of  sense.  In  this  great  ex- 
periment, Mr.  Speaker,  mistakes  have  in- 
evitably been  made.  Weaknesses  of 
method  and  approach  have  come  to 
light.  But  I  conceive  it  as  our  duty  to 
profit  by  the  mistakes,  to  strengthen  the 
program  where  It  Is  weak;  to  refine  the 
mechanism  we  have  devised,  not  throw 
it  away,  and  above  all  to  rise  above  the 
temptations  of  partisanship  and  con- 
tinue to  make  sense  in  attacking  the  des- 
perate problems  of  the  slums. 

I  recently  received,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  let- 
ter from  Paul  G.  Van  Busklrk,  executive 
assistant  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Cohoes.  The  city  of  Cohoes  this  year  re- 
ceived the  All-American  City  Award.  It 
has  been  progressing  on  every  front 
since  it  threw  off  the  shackles  of  an  en- 
trenched, corrupt  political  machine  and 
established  an  Independent  political  or- 
ganization called  the  Cohoes  Citizens 
Party.  The  city  has  raised  public  support 
for  a  high  school,  for  a  new  firehouse,  and 
for  a  community  center.  The  city  under 
the  leadership  of  Mayor  James  E.  Mc- 
Donald, with  able  assistance  from  Mr. 
Van  Buskirk,  joined  a  community  effort 
to  start  a  child  development  center,  a 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  work 
training  programs.  Thousands  of  Co- 
hoesiers  have  joined  in  to  help. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Van  Buskirk  con- 
cludes by  urging  me,  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Cohoes.  to — 

Use  your  Influence  and  eflforts  to  prevent 
the  action  that  would  result  in  the  dissolv- 
ing of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  to  retain  this , controlling  agency  over 
the  poverty  programs  In  our  city. 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk  makes  an  impres- 
sively detailed  case,  Mr.  Speaker.  He  de- 
scribed the  coordination  of  the  antipov- 
erty  programs  and  their  concentration  of 


the  critical  problems  of  the  poor  that 
were  impossible  under  the  old-line,  tra- 
ditional agencies.  He  points  to  the  new 
involvement  of  private  enterprise  and  in- 
dividuals in  attacking  these  problems.  He 
stresses  that  they  are  working  together 
with  the  poor  themselves,  and  that 
through  this  new  partnership  the  target 
area  residents  are  developing  new  leader- 
ship by  active  participation  in  the  demo- 
cratic process.  I  might  add  to  Mr.  Van 
Bu.skirk"s  comments,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
obsenation  that  I  am  sure  all  of  my  col- 
leagues prefer  this  type  of  constructive 
democracy  to  the  senseless,  ignorant  al- 
ienation which  is  the  root  cause  of  riot- 
ing. 

Because  Mr.  Van  Buskirk's  letter 
makes  such  good  sense,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause it  sets  forth  so  succinctly  the  work- 
ings of  a  local  antipoverty  program,  and 
because  the  issues  it  raises  are  so  critical 
nationally,  I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  and  commend  it  to  the 
close  attention  of  all  Members  of  this 

House. 

CrTY  OP  Cohoes.  N.Y., 

August  1.  1967. 
Hon.  D.*NIEL  BtrrTON. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Button:  I  have  read 
recently  that  members  of  Congress  are  con- 
sidering action  to  dissolve  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  to  place  certain  pro- 
grams under  this  office  with  the  respective 
traditional  old  line  agencies. 

I  wish  to  point  out  whr^t  effect  I  believe 
this  would  have  on  the  City  of  Cohoes  and 
many  other  cities  throughout  the  nation. 
First,  I  should  like  to  familiarize  you  with 
some  statistics  oil  the  characteristics  of  the 
population  of  the  City  of  Cohoes.  These  sta- 
tistics refer  to  Census  Tracts  28  and  29  which 
contain  lifty  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
our  City. 

19.4rt  of  the  families  have  an  Income  of 
less  than  S3. 000  annually. 

9  7';  of  the  males,  fourteen  years  and  over. 
in  the  civilian  labor  force  are  unemployed. 

67.3 f^;  of  all  housing  units  are  substandard. 

36.7 ''r  of  all  persons  25  years  and  over  have 
less  than  eight  years  of  education. 

The  City  of  Cohoes  wi^  one  of  the  first 
conxmunltles  In  New  York  State  to  be  funded 
for  Community  Action  Progranas.  They  are  as 
follows; 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Child  Develop- 
ment Center  (CAP),  Housing,  Environmen- 
tal, Rehabilitation  and  Development  Center 
(CAP).  Work  Training  Project  (CAP),  Legal 
Aide  ( CAP  I . 

The  following  programs  were  developed  but 
were  not  funded  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  ap- 
propriations: 

Home  Management,  Remedial  Reading, 
Senior  Citizen.  Surplus  Food. 

Under  the  organization  guidelines,  rules, 
and  regulations  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  through  their  programs,  the 
following  objectives  have  been  achieved  in 
the  City  of  Cohoes: 

1.  Through  concentrated  efforts,  organiza- 
tion, and  coordination  of  programs,  all  mem- 
bers of  a  socially  distressed  family  can  be 
reached.  For  example,  a  father  may  be 
chronically  unemployed  and  Is  receiving 
training  under  the  Work  Training  Project;  a 
sixteen-year-old  high  school  dropout  Is  an 
enroUee  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps; 
a  four-year-old  child  Is  participating  In  the 
Child  Development  Center;  and  a  mother 
should  be  able  to  receive  home  management 
training  through  a  Home  Management  Pro- 
gram. 

The  staff  of  each  program  is  familiar  with 
all  the  problems  and  circumstances  of  the 
family  of  a  participant.  This  results  in  the 
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efforts  of  all  programs  being  coordinated  and 
concentrated  on  solving  all  the  social  ills  of 
the  famllv.  This  also  makes  It  possible  for  a 
socially  distressed  f.unily  to  function  through 
one  agencv  rather  than  through  tlaree  or 
four  or  posslblv  more,  which  tends  to  dis- 
courage the  uneducated  and  uninformed 
family.  This  could  not  be  possible  under  the 
traditional  old  line  agencies,  for  their  pri- 
mary concern  Is  the  objectives  of  their  re- 
spective agencies  and  coordination  with  other 
agencies  is  secondary.  Also,  there  is  no  central 
agencv  or  agencies  to  provide  central  leader- 
ship above  the  line  agencies  that  could  effec- 
tively and  efficiently  coordinate  their  activi- 
ties. 

The  traditional  old  line  agencies  do  not 
have,  at  this  time,  financial  resources  and  de- 
veloped man  power  to  execute  coordinated 
programs  similar  to  those  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

o  In  the  Citv  of  Cohoes  each  program  has 
us'  own  goveriimp  body  which  administers 
its  respective  program,  and  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  members  are  area  residents  elected  by 
neighborhood  organizations.  These  people 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  develop  leader- 
ship, understand  the  problems  of  the  demo- 
cratic process,  and  realize  the  work  that  is 
involved  in  solving  problems  and  administer- 
ing programs.  They  pass  judgment  on  hiring 
personnel,  setting  salaries,  approving  hudgets, 
and  setting  policies,  priorities  and  goals. 

These  programs  are  designed  to  serve  the 
socially  and  economically  disadvantaged,  and 
these  people  should,  and  want  to,  have  some- 
thing to  say  and  to  contribute  to  the  pro- 
grams serving  them.  Not  only  are  we  de- 
veloping leadership  among  the  economically 
disadvantaged,  but  through  participation  on 
governing  bodies,  they  are  working  with 
other  members  of  the  community  such  as 
lawyers,  real  estate  people,  engineers,  archi- 
tects, bankers,  clergy  and  many  others.  This 
has  resulted  in  the  broadening  of  their  out- 
look on  the  community  and  the  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  many  other  segments 
of  the  Cltv,  both  public  and  private. 

This  tvpe  of  participation,  experience,  and 
training' of  the  residents  in  the  designated 
area  would  not  have  been  possible  under  the 
traditional  old  Une  agency.  In  many  cases. 
the  traditional  old  line  agencies  do  not  have 
nrograms  or  staff  at  the  neighborhood  level, 
and  they  do  not  have  provisions  for  setting 
up  governing  bodies  to  administer  local 
neighborhood  programs  Also,  they  do  not 
have  the  horizontal  coordination  for  an  ef- 
fective and  efficient  program.  The  old  line 
agencies  do  not  have  the  private  assistance 
or  the  mobilization  of  private  resources 
wherebv  area  residents  In  coordination  with 
others  can  develop  and  administer  these  vari- 
ous programs. 

3  Under  the  O.E  O.  programs  in  the  City 
of  Cohoes,  private  enterprise,  private  agen- 
cies corporations  and  individuals  are  making 
a  tremendous  contribution  to  alleviate  the 
social  ills  of  the  City.  I  believe  that  If  an 
economic  analvsls  of  their  efforts,  time,  ener- 
gies and  cash  contributions  could  be  deter- 
mined, their  total  contribution  would  nearly 
equal  the  financial  contribution  of  the  fed- 
eral government. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunltv,  this  large  resource  would  never 
have  been  tapped  and  we  would  not  have  had 
the  complete  mobilization  of  our  resources, 
public  and  private,  trying  to  solve  the  social 
ills  of  the  community.  Also,  the  plain  fact 
that  manv  private  agencies  and  enterprises 
are  aware'  of  our  social  problems  and  have 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  solving  them, 
and  have  given  their  time  and  effort,  Is  in 
Itself  a  tremendous  accomplishment  of  the 
private  sector  of  our  society  In  accepting  re- 
sponsibility. This  could  never  have  been  ac- 
complished under  the  traditional  old  line 
agencies  for  our  private  enterprise  would 
assume  that  line  agencies  are  fully  resfKinsl- 
ble  for  their  Individual   programs   and  the 


challenge  that  the  O.E.O.  program  has 
brought  to  the  surface  would  not  be  there. 

Also,  line  agency  programs  and  staff  in 
many  cases  are  not  at  the  neighborhood  level, 
and  are  not  familiar  with  local  agencies,  local 
problems,  and  It  would  be  difficult  for  such 
a  staff  to  motivate  local  resources. 

If  Congress  should  revert  to  placing  the 
O.E.O.  programs  under  the  traditional  old 
line  agencies,  and  should  dissolve  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  this  action  would 
have  the  following  effect  in  solving  the  social 
ills  of  the  City  of  Cohoes ; 

1.  Tlie  anti-poverty  programs  would  be- 
come fragmented  and  the  result  would  be  an 
uncoordinated  attack  on  the  social  ills  of 
the  economically  disadvantaged  family.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  would  result  in  a  fifty  to 
seventv-five  per  cent  less  effective  program 
than  that  presently  issued  under  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

2.  All  the  efforts  for  developing  leadership 
In  the  designated  areas  to  assist  In  the  ad- 
ministration and  development  of  their  pro- 
grams would  be  completely  lost. 

3.  The  tremendous  c<mtribution  being 
made  by  private  enterprise  would  be  greatly 
reduced  to  the  point  that  it  would  not  be 
effective  In  trving  to  cure  the  social  Ills. 
I  believe  that  all  the  efforts,  energies  and 
contributions  that  have  been  made  possible 
through  the  mobilization  of  public  and 
private  resources  would  not  only  be  greatly 
reduced,  but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
in  the  future  to  persuade  private  enterprise 
to  mobilize  their  resources  and  a.«;sume 
responsibilities  In  attending  the  many  pro- 
grams that  will  be  needed  to  solve  the  pro- 
blems in  the  City  of  Cohoes,  as  well  as  In 
the  nation, 

I  am  requesting,  on  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  City  of  Cohoes.  that  you  our 
Congressman,  use  your  influence  and  efforts 
to  prevent  the  action  that  would  result  In 
the  dissolving  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunltv and  to  retain  this  controlling 
agency   over  the   poverty   programs   in  our 

City. 

Very  truly  yovirs. 

Paui,  G.  Van  Buskikk. 

Executive  Assistant. 


L,  B    J 


SHOULD  HEED  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE REPORT 


Mr  W^\MPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  iMr.  Chamberl.mn]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.'^ER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  mv  contacts  with  citizens  in 
Michigan,  especially  in  recent  months  I 
am  =;atisfied  that  the  American  people  are 
more  disturbed  than  ever  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  One  partic- 
ularlv  articulate  example  of  this  concern 
is  to 'be  found  in  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  State  .Journal  of  Lansing  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1967,  relating  to  the  recent  re- 
port by  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  "Air  War  Against  North 
Vietnam." 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 
L.  B.  J.  SHorxD  Heed  StiBCOMMiTTEE  Report 

If  the  Johnson  administration's  objective 
Is— as  It  should  be— to  bring  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam to  an  earlv  and  successful  conclusion,  we 
think  it  should  heed  the  demands  of  a  Senate 
preparedness  subcommittee  that  the  air  war 
in  North  Vietnam  be  intensified  with  raids 


that   would   close    the   Communist  port   of 
Haiphong. 

We  agree  fully  with  what  the  subcommit- 
tee said  in  this  excerpt  from  Its  report: 

•We  cannot.  In  good  conscience,  ask  our 
ground  forces  to  continue  their  fight  in 
South  Vietnam  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
press  the  air  war  in  the  North  in  the  most 
effective  way  possible." 

What  the  Senate  group  said  about  the 
ground  forces  applies  also  to  the  U.S.  pilots 
who  should  not  be  required  to  attack  North 
Vietnam  under  a  policy  that  prevents  them 
from  hitting  all  military  targets  and  thus 
gives  the  Communists  a  big  advantage  in 
their  defense  against  American  aircraft. 

The  subcommittee  noted  this  advantage  by 
saying  that  "anti-aircraft,  surface-to-air 
missiles,  and  MIG  fighter  planes"  had  been 
fissembled  in  North  Vietnam  "as  the  most 
deadly  (anti-aircraft  force)  the  world  has 
ever  seen." 

•The  long  delay  In  approving  targets  In 
North  Vietnam  has  almost  certainly  contrib- 
uted to  our  aircraft  and  pilot  losses  since 
it  gave  the  Vietnamese  the  time  to  build  up 
formidable  air  defenses,"  the  report  said. 

The  subcommittee  supports  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  who  advocate  stepped-up 
bombing  against  the  view  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  who  has  maintained  that 
Increased  bombing  of  the  North  could  not  by 
itself  win  or  shorten  the  war. 

Perhaps  the  bombing  alone  could  not  win 
the  war  but  along  with  ground  action  in  the 
South  it  would  be  more  effective  than  the 
restrictive  policy  the  administration  has  pur- 
sued In  the  past. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  wisely  provides  for 
civilian  control  of  the  military  as  a  safe- 
guard against  a  military  government.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  mean  that  a  civilian  sec- 
retary of  defense  is  right  and  the  military 
chiefs  of  staff,  with  all  their  training  and 
experience,  are  wrong  in  the  devising  of  mili- 
tary strategy. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  issued  Its  report 
after  a  three-week  investigation  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  air  war. 

The  responsibility  for  the  final  decisions  is 
that  of  the  President  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  armed  forces,  but  we  believe  that  he 
also  has  the  rerponslblUty  of  giving  careful 
consideration  to  the  views  of  members  of 
Congress  who  seek  victory  In  Vietnam. 

A  few  davs  ago  Rep.  Gerald  R.  Ford.  Jr.. 
R-Grand  Rapids,  the  Hou^e  Republican  lead- 
er, said  the  United  States  should  get  out  of 
Vietnam  if  McNamaras  view  that  air  power 
cannot  halt  the  war  Is  correct.  Ford,  how- 
ever, vigorously  challenged  the  defense  sec- 
retary's contention. 

President  Johnson  has  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed determination  to  carry  out  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  Vietnam.  He  thus  has  the 
duty  of  taking  the  measures  necessary  to 
end  Communist  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam  as  soon  as  possible  and  with  the 
least  possible  addition  to  the  already  heavy 
American  casualties  that  have  been  re- 
corded in  the  long  and  frustrating  confiict 


THE    APPALACHIAN    PROGRAM 

Mr  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Miller]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  state  my  unqualified  support  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  Amendments  of  1967.  The  Appa- 
lachian program  Is  one  of  the  best  pro- 
grams in  existence  today. 
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This  program  Is  Important  not  only 
to  the  Appalachian  region,  but  to  every 
other  area  of  America  too.  More  pur- 
chasing power  in  Appalachla  means 
greater  demand  for  goods  and  services 
produced  In  other  areas  of  the  country. 
A  strong  Appalachian  economy  means  a 
stronger  national  economy.  Thus,  the 
needs  of  the  whole  country  are  served  by 
the  Appalachian  program. 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  problems  in 
our  cities  result  in  large  part  from  the 
Influx  of  untrained,  unskilled  people 
from  the  rural  areas  of  the  Nation.  In 
the  past  25  years,  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion alone  has  lost  more  than  2  million 
people  to  the  urban  areas. 

Unless  this  trend  is  abated,  the  prob- 
lems of  our  urban  areas  will  multiply. 
However,  people  will  not  stay  in  rural 
America  without  opportunities  closer  to 
home. 

A  strong  economy  in  our  rural  areas 
requires  Job  opportunities,  better  trans- 
portation, and  health  and  education  fa- 
cilities. The  Appalachian  program  is  a 
great  stride  in  meeting  these  require- 
ments. 

The  Appalachian  idea  and  its  ap- 
proach have  been  highly  successful.  It  Is 
a  program  which  represents  a  unique  re- 
lationship between  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments,  and  has  proven  itself  a 
useful  and  effective  way  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  rural  and  also  the  urban 
areas 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
support  the  bill. 


FULL-TIME  POVERTY  WARRIORS 
NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr. 
Helstoski  > .  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ashbrook]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  an  unofficial  2-day  investigation 
Into  the  conduct  of  the  war  on  poverty  in 
Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Representative  Wil- 
liam Ayres  and  I  conducted  our  investi- 
gation after  numerous  complaints  and 
suggestions  were  received  in  our  offices 
and  by  Cincinnati  Congressman  Donald 
D.  Clancy.  While  I  would  be  the  f^rst  to 
say  that  we  were  not  able  to  study  every 
aspect  of  the  local  war  on  poverty  or  be- 
come experts  on  the  total  effectiveness 
or  ineffectiveness  of  the  Cincinnati  pro- 
gram, we  very  definitely  were  accorded 
an  opportunity  to  take  an  on-the-spot 
look  at  a  ver>'  controversial  Federal  pro- 
gram which  proved  to  be  most  informa- 
tive and  lielpful  to  us. 

Our  m  lin  purpose  in  going  to  Cincin- 
nati was  to  see  what  people  who  are  af- 
fected th.nk  of  the  war  on  poverty.  On 
Thursday.  September  7.  we  spent  the  day 
visiting  with  people  in  the  so-called  tar- 
get areas — in  their  homes,  in  the  com- 
munity centers,  on  the  street,  in  the 
churches.  We  found  a  general  feeling  of 
frustration  among  the  scores  of  people  we 
Interviewed  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
prevailing  outlook  seems  to  be  that  the 
war  on  poverty  has  not  materially  af- 
fected their  lives  in  any  positive  manner. 
Complaints  ranged  from  mild  mannered 
to  the  very  harsh  charges  of  "it's  a 
racket." 


One  of  the  bright  experiences  of  the 
visit  was  the  opportunity  to  see  the  real 
and  meaningful  contributions  wiiich  are 
being  made  by  those  dedicated  people 
who  are  conducting  an  all-out  attack 
on  poverty  while  not  encouraged  or  sub- 
.sidized  by  any  Federal  payroll  or  grant. 
One  of  the  most  memorable  people  I  have 
ever  met  must  be  Father  William  M. 
Sicking  who  was  also  the  first  witness  at 
our  informal  hearings  which  were  con- 
ducted Friday  at  the  council  chambers 
at  city  hall. 

Father  Sicking  practices  what  he 
preaches.  He  conducts  a  full-time  war  on 
poverty  and.  judging  by  the  sampling 
of  opinion  that  we  received  by  talking  to 
the  man  on  the  street,  his  type  of  cam- 
paign will  be  the  more  successful  of  the 
many  methods  now  being  employed.  His 
parish  is  in  a  poor  neighborhood  with 
a  high  Negro  concentration.  He  has  suc- 
cessfully set  up  a  parish  approach  to  the 
problems  of  the  poor  which  is  known  as 
St.  Martin  DePorres  Complex.  It  includes 
a  center,  St.  Ann's  day  care  facility,  a 
Golden  Age  Club  and  a  Thrift  Shop.  An- 
other project  is  planned  to  help  provide 
job  opportunities.  Father  Sicking  plans 
to  make  pallets  at  a  shop  which  will  be 
established.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  tour 
these  facilities  and  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
who  felt  that  this  was  theirs. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  efforts 
of  this  good  priest  are  not  appreciated 
by  the  poverty  program  officials  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Although  Father  Sicking  has 
served  on  the  Community  Action  Coun- 
cil— CAC — of  the  local  program  since  its 
inception,  the  program  director.  John 
Hansan.  apparently  looks  upon  Father 
Sicking  as  a  thorn  in  his  side.  His  criti- 
cisms have  probably  been  sharp  in  the 
past  but  judging  from  my  interviews 
with  Father  Sicking,  his  approach  is  pos- 
itive and  his  first  concern,  the  poor — 
not  the  program.  In  fact,  one  of  the  real 
problems  in  the  poverty  program  seems 
to  be  the  sense  of  institutional  loyalty 
which  places  the  program  first,  the  peo- 
ple second. 

As  contrasted  to  Father  Sicking.  Direc- 
tor Hansan  made  one  of  his  first  requests 
before  our  panel  a  plea  for  an  increase  in 
salary  for  himself.  This  contrasted  to  the 
self-sacrificing  efforts  of  those  people 
in  the  neighborhoods  like  Father  Sicking 
who  had  the  poor  as  their  first  concern. 

Congressmen  must  always  weigh  testi- 
mony and  decide  the  merits.  The  testi- 
mony of  Father  Sicking  and  Director 
Hansan  was  In  direct  conflict.  Mr. 
Hansan  fights  poverty  from  his  vantage 
point  of  an  office,  staff  and  salary  of 
S15.000.  Father  Sicking  fights  poverty 
at  a  disadvantage,  it  would  seem.  He  is 
without  adequate  funds  while  in  his 
heart  and  mind  is  a  verj'  comprehensive 
program  that  could  be  most  construc- 
tive if  implemented:  I  came  away  from 
Cincinnati  convinced  that  the  war  on 
poverty  will  not  be  won  between  the 
hours  of  9  and  4  by  paid  program  workers 
but  rather  wil^be  won  by  people  like 
Father  Sicking  who.  when  4  p.m.  arrives, 
stay  with  and  live  with  the  poor.  The 
Father  Sickings  have  the  confidence  of 
the  people  while  there  is  considerable 
doubt  when  it  comes  to  paid  poverty  pro- 
gram employees. 

I  would  recommend  that  more  of  the 


war  on  poverty  be  channeled  through 
groups,  individuals,  and  agencies  who  are 
working  in  the  field — the  Salvation 
Army,  the  missions,  the  community 
councils,  the  Father  Sickings.  I  also 
feel  that  the  program  will  be  much  more 
successful  if  a  higher  emphasis  is  placed 
on  training  for  job  skills  rather  the 
make-work  projects. 

One  of  our  most  effective  witnesses  was 
Willard  Dudley,  the  able  director  of  the 
Ohio  Bureau  of  Unemployment  and  the 
Employment  Services,  who  indicated 
how  full-time,  comprehensive  programs 
were  being  .shortchanged  while  make- 
shift, short  duration  programs  were  re- 
ceiving massive  Federal  grants  to  accom- 
pli.sh  limited  objectives  with,  unfortu- 
nately, limited  hopes  for  success.  His 
testimony  alone  was  an  indication  of 
how  the  glamor  programs  like  poverty 
attract  many  unworkable  or  le.ss  advisa- 
ble projects  because  "there  is  where  the 
money  is." 

Representative  Ayres  and  myself  now 
believe  even  more  that  the  poverty  pro- 
gram should  be  investigated  thoroughly 
before  the  Congress  considers  giving  it 
a  new  lease  on  life.  We  should  go  into 
the  field  and  hear  what  the  people  are 
thinking  and  not  listen  merely  to  those 
bureaucrats  who  can  come  to  Washing- 
ton and  applaud  their  own  efforts.  Many 
other  aspects  of  the  poverty  program 
could  be  discussed  at  this  time  but  I  offer 
these  brief  remarks  as  an  initial  report 
on  our  hearings.  Again.  I  say  that  men 
like  Father  William  Sicking,  full-time 
poverty  warriors.  Sfve  what  is  needed  to 
help  combat  the  blight  which  we  all 
know  exists.  They,  far  more  than  the 
high  paid,  part-time  poverty  employees, 
will  bring  us  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  IMr.  Clancy!. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
my  colleagues  Mr.  Willi.am  Ayres  and 
Mr.  John  Ashbrook  for  coming  to  Cin- 
cinnati to  conduct  public  hearings  on 
the  effectiveness  and  administration  of 
the  poverty  programs  in  our  city  and 
for  going  out  among  the  poor  to  hear 
their  views. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  ob- 
servations just  made  by  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
and  in  particular  his  comments  with  re- 
spect to  the  work  being  done  by  Father 
William  Sicking. 

The  articulate  testimony  of  the  Rev. 
William  Sicking  was  most  helpful  and 
enlightening.  Father  Sicking  is  director 
of  De  Porres  Center  in  the  West  End, 
pastor  of  St.  Paul  Church  on  Pendleton 
Street,  and  has  been  a  trustee  of  Cin- 
cinnati's antipoverty  agency — the  Com- 
munity Action  Commission — since  the 
CAC  was  founded  in  1964. 

I  have  known  Father  Sicking  not  only 
as  a  great  spiritual  leader,  but  as  a  per- 
sonal friend  for  35  years.  To  know  him 
is  to  admire  him.  His  dedicated  work 
with  the  poor  and  the  underprivileged  is 
well  known  throughout  the  Greater  Cin- 
cinnati area.  His  many  friends  and  I 
applaud  him  for  his  dedication  and  his 
interest  in  seeing  to  it  that  if  there  are 
Federal  programs  to  assist  the  poor,  the 
poor  them.selves  beneiit  more  and  the 
professional  workers  less. 

Father   Sicking   is   not   an   armchair 
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commentator  on  conditions  in  the 
ghetto.  He  has  a  working  residence  in 
a  poverty  area  and  has  been  able  to  get 
the  reaction  and  thinking  of  poor  people. 
He  knows  at  first  hand  the  hunger,  un- 
emploj-ment,  disease,  and  overcrowding 
in  substandard  housing  where  crime  and 
violence  thrive. 

Father  Sicking  told  the  members  of 
the  congressional  committee  that  "grass- 
roots poor  people  laugh  at  the  antipov- 
erty program." 

The  following  excerpt  from  his  testi- 
mony should  also  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues: 

"CAC?  Never  heard  of  It,"  they  (the  poor) 
say.  Those  who  have  heard  of  It  call  them 
"big  shots"  who  are  telling  us  to  raise  our- 
selves by  our  own  bootstraps,  only  we  don't 
have  any  boots. 

And:  "If  It  weren't  for  us  poor  people, 
those  guys  (poverty  program  employees) 
wouldn't  have  a  Job  and  be  pulling  down 
those  fancy  salaries." 

Father  Sicking  concluded  his  testi- 
mony with  five  specific  recommendations 
which  merit  consideration.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  as  a  result  of  our  hearings 
in  Cincinnati  and  hearings  that  could 
possibly  be  conducted  in  other  communi- 
ties, constructive  legislation  providing 
for  an  improved  poverty  program,  with 
increased  emphasis  on  more  jobs,  will 
be  forthcoming. 


PROPOSED  NEW  CHESAPEAKE  BAY 
PARALLEL  BRIDGE  AND  THE  J.  E. 
GREINER  CO. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Marjiand  [Mr.  Long]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
legislation  now  pending  before  Congress 
wotild  authorize  the  location  of  certain 
toll  projects  in  Maryland.  H.R.  11627 
would  authorize  a  Baltimore  Harbor 
Timnel  and  three  bridges  across  the 
Chesapeake  Bay — one  in  the  Baltimore 
area,  one  in  southern  Maryland  and  one 
parallel  to.  and  duplicative  of,  the  pres- 
ent span. 

My  bill.  H.R.  3135,  would  exclude  au- 
thorization for  this  parallel  bridge, 
which  was  rejected  by  the  voters  of 
MaiTland  in  a  referendum  last  Novem- 
ber. Despite  this  rejection  by  the  voters, 
the  Marjiand  State  Roads  Commission 
is  pushing  ahead  with  its  plans  to  build 
a  second  bridge  alongside  the  existing 
Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge. 

And  closely  a.ssociated  with  the  State 
Roads  Commission  in  pressing  for  this 
rejected  bridge  is  the  J.  E.  Greiner  Co..  a 
consulting  engineering  firm  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  which  for  decades  has  been  a 
dominating  factor  in  the  location  and 
planning  of  roads  and  bridges  in  Mary- 
land. As  early  as  Januar>'  31,  1964,  the 
Greiner  Co,  recommended  that — 

First  priority  be  given  to  the  construction 
of  a  second  bridge  adjacent  to  the  existing 
bridge  at  Sandy  Point. 

It  is  significant  that  this  report  was 
issued  over  the  .signature  of  J.  E.  Don- 
nelly, one  of  three  partners  in  the 
Greiner  Co.'   It  is  significant  also  that 


the  State  roads  commission  has  just  rec- 
ommended to  the  Maryland  Board  of 
Public  Works  that  Greiner  be  awarded 
the  contract  to  supervise  the  design  and 
construction  of  a  parallel  bay  bridge. 

This  contract  is  about  to  be  awarded. 
The  parallel  bridge  will  be  so  costly  that 
it  will  use  up,  possibly  to  the  year  2000. 
any  money  or  borrowing  capacity  that 
might  have  been  available  to  build  a 
bay  bridge  in  another  location,  such  as 
in  Baltimore  or  in  southern  Mar%iand. 
The  contract  to  build  this  bridge  would 
thus  determine  the  future  population, 
traffic,  and  economic  patterns  of  Mary- 
land for  decades  to  come. 

It  is  significant,  further,  that  the 
Greiner  Co.  scarcely  stands  to  lose  money 
from  this  contract  to  design  the  parallel 
bay  bridge.  In  1965,  Greiner  Co.  esti- 
mated its  fee  for  this  work  at  S5.1  mil- 
lion -  even  though  it  had  done  the  de- 
sign for  the  present  bridge  in  the  same 
location,  a  design  which  is  presumably 
still  available  to  assist  the  Greiner  Co. 
in  designing  the  parallel  bay  bridge. 
This  fee  was  based  on  10  percent  of  con- 
struction costs.  Because  construction 
costs  will  have  risen  since  1965,  Greiner's 
fee.  on  this  10-percent  basis,  could  be  $7 
to  $10  million. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  con- 
tract to  build  a  parallel  bay  bridge,  the 
competence  and  integrity  of  the  consult- 
ing engineering  company  should  be 
beyond  reproach. 

A  real  question  now  arises  whether 
this  is  true  of  the  J.  E.  Greiner  Co,  I 
hereby  place  in  the  Record  an  account 
of  a  criminal  trial  in  which  J.  E.  Don- 
nelly, partner  in  the  Greiner  Co  ,  was  a 
defendant,  and  of  a  civil  suit  against  the 
Greiner  Co.  itself.  The  record  of  these 
trials  contains  vital  information  con- 
cerning the  practices  of  the  Greiner  Co. 
in  another  State — information  that 
should  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  people 
of  Maryland  of  how  their  money  may  be 
wasted  on  a  project  which  they  have  re- 
jected and  which,  I  have  repeatedly 
argued,  has  been  undertaken  partly  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  Greiner  Co. 
The  cast  of  characters  in  this  criminal 
trial  includes: 

The  J.  E.  Greiner  Co.,  as  ^  company, 
and  two  of  its  top  officials: 

The  chairman,  secretary-treasurer,  fi- 
nance director,  and  two  other  officials  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission, 
to  which'the  Greiner  Co.  was  consulting 
engineer; 

The  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Manu-Mine  Research  &  Development 
Co.  whose  plans  were  endorsed  by  the 
Greiner  Co. 

This  cast  of  characters  is  tied  together 
in  an  interesting  web  of  business  and 
family  relationships.  Five  of  this  nine- 
member  cast  eventually  were  sentenced 
to  prison.  Another  was  in\oIved  in  a  civil 
suit  running  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 
Here  is  the  sequence  of  events: 
In  December  1953,  the  J.  E.  Greiner  Co. 
was  named  consulting  engineer  of  the 
Pemisylvania  Turnpike  Commission  for 
the  northeastern  extension  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike. 


In  1957,  in  connection  with  this  project, 
J.  E.  Etonnelly,  partner  in  the  J.  E. 
Greiner  Co.,  was  indicted  on  a  '"charge  of 
conspiracy  to  cheat  and  defraud  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission"  of 
"millions  of  dollars."'  This  is  the  same 
J.  E.  Donnelly  who  signed  the  1964 
Greiner  Co.  report  recommending  a  par- 
allel bay  bridge. 

G.  Joseph  Hudert.  a  Greiner  Co.  en- 
gineer, was  indicted  at  the  same  time  on 
the  same  charge.'  Both  men  are  still  of- 
ficials of  the  Greiner  Co. 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commis- 
sion dismL-^-sed  the  J.  E.  Greiner  Co.  as 
the  Turnpike's  consulting  engineer  and 
brought  a  $7.7  million  civil  negligence 
suit  against  the  Greiner  Co.  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  of  Mainland.'  Defendants 
Donnelly  and  Hudert  were  not  convicted 
of  the  criminal  charge,  but  the  Greiner 
Co.  paid  the  Turnpike  Commission  in 
order  to  settle  the  civil  suit  out  of  court.' 
To  indicate  further  the  seriousness  of 
the  case  in  which  the  Greiner  Co.  was  in- 
volved, five  of  the  nine  defendants  stand- 
ing trial  for  criminal  conspiracy  and 
three  related  charges  were  convicted.' 
Three  of  the  men  were  top  officials  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission: 
Thomas  J.  Evans,  chairman;  James  F, 
Torrance,  secretaiy  and  treasurer;  and 
Paul  J.  McNeill,  finance  director.  Two 
others  convicted  were:  Charles  W.  Stick- 
ler, president  and  principal  stockholder 
of  the  Manu-Mine  Research  &  Develop- 
ment Co.,  and  Clayton  A.  Landsidle. 
Manu-Mine's  general  manager.  Manu- 
Mine  President  Stickler  was  also  a 
nephew  of  Turnpike  Chairman  Evans, 
while  Chairman  Evans'  son.  Richard  H. 
Evans,  was  Manu-Mine's  vice  president 
imtil  his  death  several  months  before 
the  return  of  indictments  in  the.se  cases.' 
The  criminal  cases  and  the  civil  pro- 
ceedings aro.se  because  of  Manu-Mine's 
estimates  for.  and  performance  of.  mine 
drilling  and  slushing  work  on  the  north- 
eastern ext-ension  of  the  Pennsylvama 
Turnpike,  for  which  Greiner  was  the  con- 
sulting engineer." 

Manu-Mine  had  claimed  that  mine 
drillinsr  and  .slushing  were  needed  be- 
cause a  portion  of  the  northeastern  ex- 
tension was  to  be  built  in  a  region  con- 
taining inactive  coal  mines.  Tlie  ca\ities 
of  these  mines,  claimed  Manu-Mine,  had 
to  be  found  by  blind  drilling  and  then 
slushed,  that  is,  filled  in  with  silt  This 
would  provide  the  necessary  firm  subsur- 
face support  for  the  road. 

Defendant  Donnelly  of  the  Greiner 
Co.  was  present  during  a  FebruaiT  28. 
1955,  meeting  at  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  Commission  awarded  the  mine 
drilling  and  slushing  contract  to  Manu- 
Mine.  Donnelly  later  admitted  that  he 
knew  of  the  family  relationship  between 
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Manu-Mlne  President  Stickler  and  Turn- 
pike Commission  Chairman  Evans." 

At  the  1957  criminal  trial,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania's  expert  wit- 
nesses testified  that  95  percent  of  the 
drilling  and  slushing  work  was  unneces- 
sary because  nearly  all  the  coal  mines 
had  filled  in  naturally  and  presented  no 
threat  to  the  road's  stability.  The  extent 
to  which  the  work  was  both  unnecessary- 
and  overpriced  can  be  judged  by  the 
testimony  of  Daniel  H.  Connelly,  deputy 
secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Mines,  that  Manu-Mine  had 
billed  the  turnpike  commission  ST. 5  mil- 
lion for  one  part  of  the  drilling;  and 
slushing  work  which  should  only  have 
cost  S82.9  thousand  at  most,  ■  or  only  1 
percent. 

Defendant  Donnelly  of  the  Greiner 
Co.  testified  at  his  trial  that : 

The  Greiner  Company  did  endorse  the  pro- 
gram of  slushing  as  developed  by  Manu- 
Mlne.=» 

Greiner  Co.  also  issued  a  report  chal- 
lenging the  Pennsylvania  State  Depart- 
meot  of  Mines'  pretrial  criticisms  of 
Manu-Mine.  This  report  was  slened  by 
defendant  Dannelly,''  despite  the  fact 
that: 

First.  Admittedly  neither  Donnelly  nor 
anyone  else  associated  with  the  Greiner 
Co  had  experience  in  mining  engineer- 
ing; 

Second.  The  Greiner  Co.  had  not 
sought  the  advice  of  disinterested  ex- 
perts in  mining  engineering;'* 

Third.  Donnelly  admitted  he  had  not 
consulted  the  State  department  of  mines 
before  signing  his  report:''  but  had  con- 
sulted with  Manu-Mine;'* 

Fourth.  Donnelly  testified  he  had  not 
visited  any  of  the  mines  In  question  nor 
observed  Manu-Mlne's  operation  before 
preparing  the  report."  In  fact,  he  testi- 
fied ;  "I  have  never  been  In  a  mine."  " 

Donnelly  testified  that  his  report  was 
prepared  at  the  request  of  G.  Franklin 
McSorley,  who  succeeded  Evans  as  chair- 
man of  the  Turnpike  Commission."  Mc- 
Sorley was  later  convicted  of  criminal 
misbehavior  in  public  office." 

The  civil  suit  filed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  Commission  against  the  Grein- 
er Co.  charged  Greiner's  negligence  in 
giving  every  phase  of  Manu-Mlne's  plans 
its  "complete  and  unqualified  approval" 
and  in  advising  the  Conrunission  that 
Manu-Mlnes  proposal  was  proper  and 


reasonable,  when  it  was  actually  wholly 
unnecessary  and  exorbitantly  expensive.'"* 

In  sum.  the  people  of  Maryland  have 
rejected  the  parallel  bay  bridge.  The 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  not  only 
dismissed  this  consulting  engineering 
firm  which  now  wants  to  supervise  con- 
struction of  this  parallel  bridge,  but  in- 
stituttd  civil  suit  against  the  Greiner  Co. 
and  charged  two  of  its  top  officials  with 
criminal  conspiracy. 

I  call  on  Governor  Agnew  and  the  State 
Roads  Commission  of  Marjiand  to  aban- 
don their  plans  to  build  a  parallel  bridge 
and  to  turn  down  the  award  of  the  en- 
gineering contract  to  the  Greiner  Co. 
Both  this  project  and  the  Greiner  Co.  are 
by  now  thoroughly  discredited.  I  urge 
Congress  to  join  the  voters  of  my  State 
in  rejecting  the  parallel  bay  bridge. 


''  Transcript  of  criminal  trial  In  the  Court 
of  Quirter  Sessions  of  Dauphin  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Nos  216.  2!8.  220  and  221, 
Janu.vry  Sessions.  1957.  Page  5678. 

"  Dauphin  County  Reports.  Vol.  72.  Page 
45. 

-Transcript  for  Nos  216.  218.  220  and  221. 
Dauphin  County  (see  earlier  reference). 
Page  5674 

"Transcript    Pages  6646  and  5551. 

"  Dauphin  County  Reports.  Vol.  72.  Pages 
49  and  50 

'•■•Transcript.  Page  5684. 

"  Dauphin  County  Reports.  Vol.  72.  Page 
49. 

'■  Transcript.  Page  5687. 

"  Transcript.  Page  5635. 

'"Transcript.  Page  5646. 

"  Dauphin  County  Reports.  Vol.  72.  Page 
341. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  RE- 
NEW ITS  NATO  MILITARY  AID  TO 
GREECE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Helstoski)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr. 
PuciNSKil  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  the 
guest  of  the  Pan  Arcadian  Federation  at 
its  convention  held  in  Athens,  Greece. 

Mr.  Chris  Mitchell,  president  of  the 
Pan  Arcadian  Federation,  had  invited  me 
to  address  his  gathering  and  visit  the 
homeland  of  many  of  my  constituents. 

I  was  most  grateful  for  this  kind  in- 
vitation because  it  did  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  Greece.  But  equally  im- 
portant, it  afforded  me  an  opportimity 
to  see  what  effect  the  revolution  of  April 
21  had  on  the  people  of  Greece. 

I  was  in  Athens  for  10  days,  and  during 
this  period  I  had  made  a  very  exhaustive 
study  of  the  present  situation  in  Greece. 

I  had  talked  to  most  of  the  present 
military  leaders  who  constitute  the  cur- 
rent Government  of  Greece.  I  talked  at 
great  length  with  the  new  Prime  Min- 
ister, Constantine  Kollias,  and  with  all 
of  the  Ministers,  including  Gen.  Stylianos 
Patakos.  who  is  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

I  talked  with  a  number  of  civilians  who 
remain  in  the  Government  in  key 
positions. 

I  had  extensive  discussions  with  former 
members  of  the  Parliament  who  today 
oppo.se  the  present  regime  and  were  very 
frank  and  forthright  to  me  in  their  crit- 
icism. 

I  had  a  2-hour  conversation  with 
former  Prime  Minister,  George  Papan- 
dreou,  who  is  presently  under  house  ar- 
rest in  his  villa  in  Athens.  Mr.  Papan- 
dreou,  speaking  in  halting  English,  was 
ver\'  frank  in  his  conversations  with  me, 
and  said  he  found  my  visit  most  wel- 
come. 

I  spoke  extensively  with  publishers  of 
Greek  newspapers  who  are  now  operat- 
ing under  rigid  rules  of  censorship,  and 
they  were  extremely  frank  in  their  con- 
versations with  me. 

I  talked  at  great  length  with  the 
American  representative  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  stationed 
in  Athens. 


"  Civil  Action  No.  10250,  U.S.  District  Court 
of  Maryland. 


I  talked  to  a  number  of  American  ob- 
servers and  businessmen  who  were  in 
Greece  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  and 
who,  since  April  21,  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carefully  review  the  actions  of 
the  present  Government  and  the  attitude 
of  the  Greek  people  toward  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  spent  countless  hours  in  discussions 
witii  Greek  businessmen,  labor  leaders, 
financiers,  and  just  plain  ordinary  citi- 
zens in  the  streets  and  villages. 

I  discussed  the  present  situation  with 
our  own  American  diplomatic  represent- 
atives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  took  an  extensive  hell- 
copter  flight  over  northern  Greece  and 
personally  viewed  the  extensive  damage 
done  to  a  large  number  of  villages  by 
the  recent  earthquakes.  I  saw  some  6.500 
Greek  families  living  in  canvas  tents  and 
badly  damaged  homes — many  without 
roofs — fearful  of  what  will  happen  when 
cold  weather  sets  in  very  shortly. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  visited  the 
Island  of  Yarros,  which  is  about  1  hour's 
helicopter  flight  from  Athens  and  which 
houses  the  prison  of  some  2,500  political 
prisoners. 

I  believe  that  I  am  the  only  foreigner 
to  have  ever  visited  this  island,  and  I 
took  along  with  me  my  own  State  De- 
partment translator.  I  personally  heard 
the  prisoners  addressed  by  General 
Patakos,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
firsthand  the  conditions  which  exist  on 
the  island  and  the  attitude  of  the  pris- 
oners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  that  my  search  for  the  truth 
in  Greece  was  most  exhaustive,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Pan  Arcadian  Federation 
for  making  possible  this  personal  observ- 
ance of  the  present  situation  there. 

From  my  extensive  conversations  and 
personal  observations,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that: 

First.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  for  our  country  to  resume  ship- 
ment of  important  military  aid  to  Greece 
as  part  of  our  NATO  defense  structure. 

Second.  It  is  in  our  national  interest 
for  the  United  States  to  provide  the 
people  of  Greece  with  disaster  relief  of  at 
least  $15  million  to  help  the  victims  of 
the  earthquake  avoid  extreme  hardships 
when  winter  hits  their  canvas  tents. 

Third.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  press  for  restoration  of 
parliamentary  government  in  Greece, 
and  this  can  be  done  by  giving  the  pres- 
ent Government  of  Greece  technical  as- 
sistance to  meet  many  of  the  civilian 
poblems  which  the  generals,  by  the  very- 
nature  of  their  military  background, 
will  find  difficulty  in  solving:  we  should 
help  this  Government  develop  a  demo- 
cratic base  for  restoration  of  constitu- 
tional government. 

Fourth.  It  is  Important  for  the 
United  States  to  help  King  Constantine 
press  the  present  military  regime  to  re- 
store parliamentary  government  to 
Greece  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  my  ob- 
servations or  my  remarks  ever  to  be  con- 
strued as  condoning  a  government  which 
would  deny  its  people  basic  civil  rights. 

But  neither  would  I  ever  want  to  be 
blinded  by  the  realities  of  life,  and  one 
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of  those  realities  is  that  the  mihtary  re- 
gime presently  Is  in  control  of  Greece. 

Furthermore,  this  regime  has  stated 
publiclv  and  unequivocally  that  it  sup- 
ports Americas  position  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  will 
keep  Greece  in  NATO. 

Our  Nation  cannot,  and  must  not, 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East  is  not  over.  The  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  have  her  evil  designs  for  the 
de.struction  of  Israel.  'We  may  need 
Greece  as  our  most  reliable  base  If  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  should 
worsen.  During  the  recent  crisis,  Greece 
stood  with  us  and  helped  relocate  Ameri- 
cans from  the  Middle  East. 

Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  the  present 
Government  of  Greece  is  there:  it  is  a 
reality;  and,  on  the  basis  of  my  most 
honest  and  sincere  studies,  right  now  this 
Government 'has  the  popular  support  of 
the  people  of  Greece. 

There  are  those  who  would  challenge 
this  statement  and  I  respect  their  views. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  if  an  elec- 
tion were  to  be  held  in  Greece  today, 
responsible  people  in  Greece— including 
the  most  bitter  critics  of  the  present 
regime— told  me  that  the  present  mili- 
tary government  would  be  overwhelm- 
ingly elected  because  it  has  restored  order 
out  of  chaos  in  this  country. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  ^vill  seri- 
ously question  this  conclusion,  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  people  in 
the  streets  of  Athens  and  in  the  villager 
told  me  that  conditions  had  gotten  si. 
intolerable  in  Greece  prior  to  April  21, 
that  a  revolution  was  inevitable. 

Many  people  told  me  that  when  the 
revolution  finally  occurred  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  21,  and  the  military  leaders 
look  over,  the  general  reaction  of  the 
people  of  Greece  was:  "What  took  them 
so  Ions  in  coming?" 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 

of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  told  me: 

Congressman,    we    didn't    even    have    to 

stretch;    we    Just    yawned    and    S'i    mlUion 

people  rolled  over  Into  our  lap. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  not  a  single 
shot  was  fired  and  not  a  person  was  killed 
in  this  bloodless  revolution.  It  is  also  a 
matter  of  fact  that  the  conservative  press 
had  been  predictin-  this  revolution  for 
some  time  before  April  21. 

I  can  find  no  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
NATO  tanks  were  rolled  into  tne  streets 
of  Athens  on  the  morning  of  the  revolu- 
tion, nor  can  we  Ignore  the  fact  that  the 
present  rulers  of  Greece  have  instituted 
a  whole  series  of  repressive  moves,  from 
severe  censorship  of  the  pre-ss  to  suppres- 
sion of  the  constitution,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment to  a  literal  substitution  of  judicial 
process  with  a  system  of  militar>-  courts. 

Nor  could  anyone  ever  seriously  defend 
the  limitations  on  assembly  imposed  by 
this  regime  which  require  that  whenever 
more  than  five  people  meet,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  those  attending  a 
meeting— including  even  a  family  re- 
union—must be  supplied  to  the  local  po- 
lice and  permission  must  be  obtained  for 
such  a  meeting.  I  have  been  assured  this 
limitation  will  be  dropped  very  shortly, 
and  even  now  is  not  being  enforced. 

I  am  sure  it  is  of  deep  concern  to  all 
of  us  that  the  new  slander  law  In  Greece 


imposed  by  the  Government  makes  every 
citizen  subject  to  arrest  and  prosecution 
if  he  speaks  out  in  any  mamier  and  criti- 
cizes to  any  degree  the  present  Goven^- 
ment. 

These  are  police  tactics  which  we,  as 
Americans  and  free  people  everywhere, 
find  contemptible  and  repugnant  to  our 
way  of  life. 

But  the  military  leaders  hasten  to 
assure  visitors  to  Greece  that  these 
measures  were  necessaiT  to  restore 
order,  and  will  be  removed  just  as  quickly 
as  possible.  A  casual  visitor  to  Greece 
would  not  know  the  military  rule  the 
counti-y.  There  are  no  soldiers  in  the 
streets  or  hotels,  people  walk  freely  in 
the  streets;  the  restaurants  and  night 
clubs  are  operating  as  usual.  'Visitors  are 
treated  with  exceptional  care  and 
courtesy. 

The  military  rulers  of  Greece  have 
assured  King  Constantine  that  they  will 
have  the  Constitution  rewritten  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  presented  to  a 
plebiscite — perhaps  even  this  year — and 
that  elections  of  delegates  to  the  Parlia- 
ment will  be  held  as  quickly  as  possible. 
I  am  aware  of  those  who  argue  that  In 
the  last  4  months,  during  which  this 
military  regime  has  governed  Greece,  it 
has  not  shown  any  evidence  that  it  in- 
tends to  keep  its  pledge  to  restore  parlia- 
mentary government. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker,  fair 
plav  dictates  a  corollary  observation,  and 
'.hat  Is,  that  in  these  .sa"  .e  4  months,  the 
nilitarv  has  not  shov-.n  any  evidence 
chat  it  does  not  intend  to  keep  Its  pledge. 
It  Is  easy  enough  for  us  Americans — 
deeplv  set  in  traditions  of  democracy — 
to  insist  that  the  Government  institute 
constitutional  rule  in  Greece  before  any 
further  assistance  is  given.  I  would  sub- 
scribe to  this  doctrine,  but  I  think  it  is 
Important  to  know  that  in  a  country 
whose  northern  border  has  three  nations 
under  Communist  rule— the  fear  of  its 
leaders  are  justified. 

Gveece  has  Albania.  Bulgaria,  and  Yu- 
goslavia on  her  northern  border.  History- 
has  shown  us  there  is  no  "second  chance  ' 
with  communism. 

You  do  not  have  any  time  to  be  wrong 
when  you  have  three  neighbors  who 
would  like  to  plmige  you  into  the  Com- 
munist orbit  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  people  I  di!=- 
cussed  all  these  matters  with.  I  found 
that  even  the  most  bitter  critics  of  th*s 
Government  admit  the  Constitutional 
Revision  Committee  is  made  up  of  fair 
people,  and  there  is  a  confident  feeling 
throughout  Greece  that  this  Constitu- 
tional Revision  Committee  will  present 
a  series  of  meaningful  and  helpful 
recommendations  for  strengthening  the 
Constitution  of  Greece;  for  strengthen- 
ing it  in  such  a  manner  that  another 
coup  like  the  one  experienced  on  April  21 
will  be  impossible,  but,  at  the  same  t:me 
a  Constitution  that  will  give  Greece 
vastly  more  protection  against  Commu- 
nist encroachment. 

I  spent  2  hours  with  former  Prime 
Minister  Papandreou.  It  is  very  clear 
that  Papandreou  has  nothing  but  con- 
tempt for  the  present  Government,  and 
this  is  certainly  imderstandable.  George 
Papandreou  believes  that  the  ills  of 
Greece  could  have  been  solved  in  the 


election  of  May  28,  but  he  himself  ad- 
mits he  does  not  think  he  would  have  won 
a  maiority,  and  admits  he  would  have 
iiad  to  rely  on  help  from  splinter  parties 
in  Greece  in  order  to  form  a  government. 
The  Communists,  it  is  generally  agreed, 
would  have  emerged  as  one  of  the  biggest 
splinter  parties  in  the  May  28  elections. 
The   senior   Papandreou   defends   his 
son.  Andreas  Papandreou,  who  is  now- 
awaiting  trial  for  treason.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  King  had  deposed  George 
Papandreou  as  Prime  Minister  in  1965 
wiien  he  tried  to  make  his  son  Andreas 
Minister  of  Defense.  It  is  a  known  fact 
that  Andreas  Papandreou  recommended 
pulling  Greece  out  of  NATO.  This  was 
one  of  the  main  subjects  of  dispute  with- 
in the  Government  and  the  reason  King 
Constantine  deposed  his  Prime  Minister. 
George  Papandreou  admits  both  he  and 
his  son  were  critical  of  NATO  because 
the  NATO  command   told  them  NATO 
would  not  help  Greece  if  she  was  attacked 
bv    Turkey     for    trying    to    recapture 
Cyprus.  NATO  insisted  it  could  help  only 
when    a    nonmember    nation    attacked 
Greece.  B3th  Papandreous  insisted  tliey 
did  not  need  NATO  under  those  condi- 
Jions,  and  threatened  to  pull  Greece  out 
of  NATO,  the  Prime  Minister  said. 

Paijandreou  says  he  would  never  have 
agreed  to  work  with  the  Communists, 
that  he  would  never  have  agreed  to  a 
coalition  government  if  the  coalition  was 
with  the  Communists,  but  those  within 
the  Government  insist  that  after  2  years 
of  being  deposed  as  Prime  Minister, 
Papandreou  would  have  been  willing  to 
agree  to  form  a  coalition  government 
with  the  help  of  the  Communist?,  and 
the  price  of  such  a  coalition  would  have 
been   the  withdrawal    of    Greece   from 

NATO 

I  talked  vnith  responsible  newspaper 
publishers  in  Greece:  men  who  today 
must  submit  page  proofs  before  publica- 
tion to  a  censor,  men  v<,iio  find  this  sys- 
tem contemptible,  and  men  who  find  the 
Government  very-  despotic,  but  men  who 
have  admitted  that  prior  to  April  21  the 
Greek  press  was  intolerable  and  com- 
pletelv  irresponsible. 

One  of  the  leading:  publishers  of  Greece 
told  me  if  I  had  asked  him  on  April  19 
whether  it  was  true  about  the  low  state 
of  affairs  of  the  Greek  press  he  would 
have  had  to  tell  me,  "Congressman.  I 
am  a.shamed  to  admit  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Greek  journalistic  profession." 

This  publisher,  who  yearns  for  the 
dav  when  he  can  again  see  a  free  press 
in 'Greece,  said  that  the  Govenunent 
had  asked  him  and  all  other  publishers 
to  submit  by  September  10  a  memoran- 
dum on  how  the  censorship  could  be 
lifted  from  the  press  of  Greece  and  still 
retain  som.e  sense  of  responsibility 
among  the  publishers  of  newspapers  in 
Greece. 

This  publisher  said  that  the  publishers 
would  submit  such  a  list. 

I  talked  to  people  on  the  street  who 
told  me  prior  to  April  21  the  situation 
in  Grece  was  completely  intolerable  and 
imbearable  in  t.erms  of  corruption 

Papandreou  himself  said  that  toward 
the  very  end,  before  the  revolution,  mem- 
bers of  the  Parliament  reached  a  new 
low  in  corruption  and  in  personal  dis- 
honesty. 
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The  man  on  the  street,  the  cabdrivers. 
the  truckdrivers.  the  people  In  the  hotels 
and  the  villages,  told  me  that  prior  to 
April  21.  the  obtaining  of  a  simple  cer- 
tificate, a  birth  certificate,  a  license,  or 
other  ofBcial  document  required  the  pay- 
ment of  substantial  sums  of  money  by  the 
people  to  public  officials.  Graft  and  cor- 
ruption were  the  order  of  the  day. 

These  were  the  conditions  that  created 
the  situation  which  led  to  the  revolution 
on  April  21.  These  were  the  conditions 
vhich  permitted  the  militarj-  to  take 
over  without  firing  a  shot. 

I  must  say  that  from  all  the  evidence  I 
saw,  this  whole  mess  has  been  cleaned 
up  and  the  people  approve  of  the  strict 
measures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  ray  judgment,  the 
great  danger  to  Greece  today  Is  if  the 
p/esent  Government  fails,  we  will  be  in 
a  very  dangerous  situation.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  this  Government  may  fail. 
In  my  discussions  with  these  military 
people  I  found  a  serious  unawareness  of 
the  practical  problems  of  government. 

These  are  military  men  who  have  dealt 
with  military  problems  and  have  resolved 
them  in  a  military  way.  Very  frequently 
they  do  not  understand  the  complex 
nature  of  dealing  with  people  and  their 
problems. 

There  Is  a  fear  in  Greece  that  If  this 
Government  should  fail,  civil  war  may 
very  well  ensue  in  Greece.  It  may  well 
force  Greece  out  of  NATO  and  throw  the 
nation  to  the  Communists. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  disastrous 
to  the  interests  of  America  than  to  see 
Greece  forced  out  of  NATO  or  for  NATO 
to  lose  this  very  important  bastion  on  the 
Mediterranean.  It  would  give  the  Soviet 
Union  access  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
probably  force  our  6th  Fleet  out  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  would  give  the  Soviet 
Union  control  over  the  Middle  East  and 
ultimately  the  gateway  to  Africa.  This  is 
a  prize  that  the  Communists  have  cov- 
eted for  the  last  two  decades. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  while  my  heart 
Is  heavT  and  I  certainly  sympathize  with 
all  those  who  cannot  accept  the  present 
militarj'  rule  of  Greece.  I  say  that  we 
must  view  this  problem  on  a  broader 
basis.  Above  all  we  must  view  the  prob- 
lem of  Greece  and  her  role  today  in 
terms  of  what  she  means  to  the  United 
States  and  what  she  means  to  the  sta- 
bility of  Europe,  to  NATO,  and  the  free 
world. 

I  believe  that  we  Americans  should 
exert  every  pressure  to  restore  demo- 
cratic rule  to  Greece.  While  we  are  doing 
this  we  should  not  weaken  our  NATO 
structure.  I  share  with  our  NATO  allies 
the  concern  that  military  equipment 
should  go  to  a  military  govenimcnt  and 
be  used  against  her  people,  but  it  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  recall  this  is  not  the 
first  time  America  has  dealt  with  mili- 
tary governments.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  that  we  have  dealt  with  a  govern- 
ment that  was  not  completely  to  our 
liking.  This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have 
recognized  and  dealt  with  governments 
that  did  not  fit  into  our  particular  Amer- 
ican mold  of  democracy.  The  realities 
of  life  require  that  we  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  we  need  Greece  and  Greece 
needs  us. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when 


we  view  the  great  earthquake  damage  in 
Greece  and  all  of  her  other  problems, 
America  ought  to  carefully  reconsider 
our  policy  of  withholding  military  aid 
to  Greece  as  our  NATO  ally. 

While  I  was  in  Greece,  five  of  our 
NATO  nations,  including  Greece,  held 
maneuvers  in  northern  Greece.  Just 
across  her  borders,  the  Communist  mem- 
ber of  the  Warsaw  Pact  was  holding 
similar  maneuvers  in  Bulgaria.  Let  no 
one  kid  you — there  are  powerful  Com- 
munist forces  at  play  in  this  area,  and 
NATO  needs  all  the  help  it  can  get. 

As  far  as  economic  assistance  is  con- 
cerned, I  flew  over  village  after  village 
in  northern  Greece  and  saw  these  peo- 
ple living  in  canvas  tents.  These  people 
are  concerned  because  they  have  severe 
winters  in  the  mountains  and  are  head- 
ing toward  the  colder  months.  They  have 
very  serious  problems  of  housing  their 
families  and  children  and  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  great  suffering  this  winter. 

Mr,  Speaker.  America  has  a  long  tra- 
dition of  extending  humanitarian  help 
to  mankind.  We  ought  to  help  these 
Greek  people  and  we  ought  to  help  them 
immediately. 

Even  George  Papandreou.  the  most 
severe  critic  of  the  present  Government 
in  Greece,  said  that  insofar  as  assistance 
to  the  victims  of  the  earthquake  is  con- 
cerned, the  United  States  of  America 
ought  to  do  its  share  to  alleviate  their 
suffering  for  the  Greek  people  are  among 
our  best  friends. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  we  would 
seriously  consider  responding  to  our  tra- 
ditional role  as  a  humanitarian  nation, 
particularly  since  the  Greeks  have  tra- 
ditionally been  our  friends. 

I  might  add  that  as  I  flew  over  Greece, 
I  saw  the  results  of  our  foreign  aid.  I 
saw  the  results  of  our  economic  assist- 
ance. I  saw  the  great  electric  powerlines: 
paved  roads  and  farm-to-market  roads; 
and  I  saw  the  various  irrigation  projects. 
I  saw  fertile  fields,  where  before  there 
was  barren  land.  These  projects  have 
survived  13  different  governments  of 
Greece  since  World  War  n. 

I  say  when  we  invest  in  the  people  of 
Greece,  the  harvest  on  this  humanitarian 
investment  will  come  back  to  us  many- 
fold.  Governments  come  and  go.  and  they 
have  come  and  gone  in  the  past  in  Greece 
over  the  last  13  years.  But  the  progress 
that  we  have  built  in  Greece  with  Ameri- 
can help  today  stands  as  an  indestruct- 
able  bond  between  the  people  of  Greece 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  a  bond  of  friendship  and  loyalty 
that  I  am  sure  will  transcend  all  time. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  flew  to  the 
Island  of  Yarros,  and  I  visited  the  prison 
there.  It  is  an  hour's  helicopter  flight 
from  Athens.  There  had  been  about  6.500 
political  prisoners  on  this  island  since 
April  21.  Most  of  them  were  charged  with 
some  form  of  Communist  activity  since 
the  civil  war  in  1947.  and  many  of  them 
had  already  previously  .served  sentences 
for  this  activity.  Some  4.000  have  been  re- 
leased and  have  been  sent  back  to  their 
home.  Of  the  2.500  remaining.  227  were 
women  of  various  ages. 

I  saw  the  general  talking  to  these  peo- 
ple, telling  them.  "Look,  you  do  not  be- 
long on  this  island;  we  do  not  want  you 
here;  what  we  want  you  to  do  is  to  make 


an  oral  declaration,  or  sign  a  statement 
that  you  will  not  conspire  with  the  Com- 
munists to  overthrow  tliis  Government 
and  then  you  are  free  to  go  home." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recall  one  incident  in 
particular.  There  was  a  yoimg  mother 
in  a  room  with  three  other  women.  She 
was  a  mother  of  three  children.  She  her- 
self was  about  28  years  old.  The  picture 
of  her  three  children  was  over  her  cot 
on  the  wall. 

The  general  said: 

You  do  not  belong  here;  your  children 
need  you:  why  do  you  not  go  home  and  be 
a  good  mother  to  them;  leave  the  politics  to 
others;  you  be  a  good  mother.  All  you  have  to 
do  Is  to  make  an  oral  statement  that  you  are 
not  going  to  conspire  with  the  Communists 
to  overthrow  this  Government,  and  we  wlU 
have  you  home  tonight.  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  to  think.  If  you  want  to  think  Com- 
munist, this  Is  your  privilege.  No  one  can 
look  into  the  depths  of  your  mind,  but  we 
can  ask  ycu  not  to  conspire  with  the  Com- 
munists to  overthrow  this  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  young  woman  put  her 
feet  up  on  the  bed  and  she  looked  the 
general  in  the  eye  and  said: 

I  was  born  a  leftist;  I  think  leftist;  and  I 
win  die  a  leftist;  thank  you  but  I  am  going  to 
stay  here. 

After  talking  to  about  a  thousand  of 
these  people,  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe 
that  this  particular  group  is  hard-core 
Communists  who  consider  their  impris- 
onment a  sacrifice  to  their  cau;ie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  American 
foreign  policy  to  be  dictated  by  the  2.500 
people  who  are  on  that  island  at  the 
present  time.  I  .saw  the  personal  efforts 
which  were  being  made  to  urge  these  peo- 
ple to  leave  the  island;  more  than  4.000 
have  respond?d  and  have  been  released. 
I  had  my  own  interpreter  there  so  that 
there  would  be  no  mistake  about  what 
was  being  said.  I  am  convinced  that, 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  let  these 
people  go  home.  However,  these  people 
obviously  believe  in  their  cause  with  a 
fervor.  They  are  entitled  to  their  beliefs, 
and  I  believe  the  Government  has  made 
a  seriotis  blunder  in  arresting  them  in 
the  first  place.  I  could  not  defend  their 
arrests,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
these  people  are  the  victims  of  a  revolu- 
tion in  which  the  military  believes  with 
the  same  fervor  that  they  were  saving 
Greece  from  commtm'sm. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  hear  about 
2.500  prisoners  on  the  Island  of  Yarros. 
they  are  living  under  conditions  similar 
to  many  prisons  in  our  own  country. 
They  sleep  on  canvas  cot.^.  The  food  is 
reasonable.  The  dormitories  are  clean. 
These  people  feel  they  are  making  a 
great  contribution  and  great  sacrifice 
to  their  cause,  and  they  made  no  secret 
in  proclaiming  this  to  the  general  when 
he  visited  them. 

One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  this 
visit  was  the  firmness  with  which  these 
prisoners  talked  to  the  general.  They 
openly  argued  that  they  should  be  re- 
leased but  not  a  single  person  offered  to 
make  the  declaration  not  to  conspire 
against  the  Government. 

I  am  the  only  foreigner  who  has  visited 
the  Island.  It  is  my  belief  that  most  of 
these  people  will  accede  to  the  pledge 
not  to  conspire  against  the  Government 
and  will  be  released. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  to  me 
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that  we  have  an  obligation  to  review  the 
situation  in  Greece.  I  believe  that  cer- 
tainly we  ought  to  study  all  the  aspects 
of  the  situation.  I  believe  that  we  should 
help  King  Constantine,  who  was  here  just 
the  other  day. 

King  Constantine  is  holding  these 
leaders  to  their  promise  that  they  will 
restore  constitutional  government  as 
quickly  as  possible.  King  Constantine  said 
"All  I  want  from  you  is  time,  ui:iderstand- 
ing  and  patience." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  alternative  to 
working  with  these  people  is  to  isolate 
them;  to  isolate  these  military  leaders, 
and  let  them  compotmd  their  errors  and 
with  each  error  tighten  the  noose  around 
the  people. 

History  shows  that  every  revolution  be- 
gets another  revolution.  Every  revolution 
provokes  another  revolution.  This  was  a 
bloodless  revolution.  No  one  can  predict 
what  its  successor  may  be  like. 

In  my  judgment  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  isolate  these  people.  I  feel  perhaps  the 
better  policy  would  be  to  try  to  work  with 
them  and  continue  to  apply  American 
pressure  to  make  sure  that  they  keep 
their  pledge  of  restoring  parliamentary 
government  to  this  country. 

One  thing  is  certain,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
better  or  worse,  this  Government  in 
Greece  is  on  record  as  standing  with  us 
against  communism.  Who  can  say  what 
any  other  government  born  out  of  civil 
war  may  do  as  regards  its  relation  to  us. 
We  have  the  pledge  of  King  Constan- 
tine. an  honorable  man.  who  says  he  will 
continue  pressuring  his  Government  for 
restoration  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. 

We  have  something  much  deeper,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  have  a  tradition  among  the 
Greek  people  themselves.  The  most  col- 
losal  mistake  this  Government  could 
make  would  be  to  try  to  renege  on  its 
pledge  to  restore  parliamentary  govern- 
ment to  the  people  of  Greece. 
The  Greeks  originated  democracy. 
The  Greeks  have  a  long  and  stubborn 
history    of    struggle    for    freedom    and 

democracy.  .     ,0^7 

The  Greeks  were  the  first  ones  in  194/ 
who,  cigainst  great  odds,  .stood  up  to  the 
Communists,  and  suffered  great  losses 
to  protect  their  country  for  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  stake  my  hopes 
and  my  confidence  on  the  people  of 
Greece.  I  am  confident  the  people  of 
Greece  will  force  this  Government  to 
keep  its  pledge  to  restore  parliamentary 
government. 

But  the  problem  today  before  us  as 
Americans  is  not  to  let  our  NATO  de- 
fense become  so  weak  that  this  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  either  drop  out  of 
NATO  or  we  will  be  an  open  target  for 
Communist  aggression. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  help  King 
Constantine  return  Greece  to  its  tradi- 
tional role  as  the  cradle  of  democracy. 

It  is  mv  hope  also  that  we  Americans 
are  going  to  look  soberly  at  this  problem 
of  helping  the  economy  of  Greece  and 
helping  Greece  militarily.  By  giving 
Gi-eece  NATO  help,  we  are  not  condon- 
ing denial  of  constitutional  government 
to  "that  country.  The  indisputable  fact 
of  the  day  is  that  in  this  troubled  world, 
with  great  trouble  in  the  Middle  East, 
with  great  trouble  in  Etirope,  with  great 


trouble  in  Asia,  I  sTibmit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
America  needs  Greece  today  a  great  deal 
more  than  Greece  needs  us. 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE    PETER    A. 
CAVICCHIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Minish]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  reuse  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sad 
duty  to  inform  the  membership  of  the 
passing  of  the  Honorable  Peter  A.  Ca- 
vicchia  who  sen-ed  with  distinction  in 
the  72d,  73d.  and  74th  Congresses  as  the 
Member  from  the  present  11th  District 
of  New  Jersey  which  it  is  now  my  honor 
to  represent. 

Mr.  Cavicchia.  who  died  September  11 
at  the  age  of  88.  was  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  integrity  with  a  deep  dedi- 
cation to  the  democratic  principles  of 
his  adopted  land  of  America.  He  was  the 
only  Member  of  Congress  bom  in  Italy, 
and  his  life  and  works  are  eloquent  tes- 
timony to  the  contribution  that  immi- 
grants have  made  to  our  Nation. 

Coming  to  the  United  States  as  a  child 
with  his  parents,  Mr.  Cavicchia  gradu- 
ated from  American  International  Col- 
lege with  a  B.A.  degree  in  1906  and 
received  his  LLB.  from  New  York  Uni- 
versitv  in  1908.  The  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  "was  conferred  by  the  American 
International  College  in  1929.  His  pro- 
found interest  in  education  was  reflected 
in  Mr  Cavicchia's  long  ser\-ice  as  a  mem- 
ber and  president  of  the  Newark  Board 
of  Education,  as  professor  of  law  and 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Newark— 
now  Rutgers  University— and  as  trustee 
of   Anierican   International   College. 

Mr.  Cavicchia's  warm  and  compas- 
sionate spirit  caused  him  to  give  gen- 
erously of  his  time  and  talents  to  many 
humanitarian  activities.  He  was  a 
founder  and  trustee  of  Columbus  Hos- 
pital in  Newark  and  served  as  president 
of  the  Italian  Welfare  League.  Mr.  Ca- 
vicchia was  also  ex-grand  venerable. 
Order  of  Sons  of  Italy  of  New  Jersey: 
knight  officer  of  the  Crown  of  Italy; 
member  of  F.  &  A.M.  Tri-Umilar  Lodge 
112.  He  was  a  life  member  of  the  East 
Side  Presbvterian  Church,  Newark,  of 
which  his  mother  had  been  one  of  the 
founders. 

Among  Mr.  Cavicchia's  legislative 
achievements  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  sponsorship  of  the  land- 
mark Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration Act.  As  in  all  his  endeavors.  Mr. 
Cavicchia  devoted  himself  wholeheart- 
edlv  to  his  duties  as  Member  of  Congress 
and  was  held  in  high  esteem  and  respect 
bv  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  by  his  constituency  whom  he 
served  so  well  and  faithfully. 

Mr.  Cavicchia  had  a  full  and  rich  life, 
and  his  community.  State  and  Nation 
benefited  immeasurably  from  his  dedi- 


cated service.  We  mourn  the  passing  of 
this  wise  and  good  man.  and  take  in- 
spiration from  his  memory.  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  devoted  wife, 
to  his  daughter  Priscilla,  his  sons  Eugene 
and  Paul,  and  his  grandson  Peter  A.  II. 
now  in  military  service,  who  were  a 
source  of  pride  and  joy  to  him. 

I  sliould  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  article  from  the  Newark 
Evening  News  of  September  12.  1967,  and 
the  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  September  14,  1967,  about  this  great 
American: 
[From  tlie  Newark  Evening  News,  Sept.  12. 

19671 
Peter  A.  Cavicchi.m  Fohmer  Congressman  Is 
Dead  at  88 
Peter  A.  Cavicchia.  who  served  as  RepubU- 
can  congressman  from  Newark  for  sl.x  years 
during  the  1930s,  died  yesterday  in  Clara 
Maass  Hospital.  He  was  88  years  old  and  lived 
at  HORosevUle  Ave. 

Mr.  Cavicchia  was  elected  representative 
from  the  old  9th  Congressional  District  in 
1930  and  re-elected  In  1932  and  1934. 

In  1936.  he  was  again  nominated  by  the 
Republican  party  for  his  congressional  seat, 
but  was  defeated  in  the  landslide  in  which 
President  Roosevelt  carried  every  state  ex- 
cept Maine  and  Vermont. 

Mr.  Cavicchia,  who  was  proud  that  he  was 
the  first  Italian-born  congressman,  settled  in 
Newark  In  1888.  After  attending  Newark  pub- 
lic schools,  he  worked  as  a  messenger  boy  and 
factory  hand. 

At  the  age  of  21,  Mr.  Cavicchia  enrolled  in 
the  American  International  College  In  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  where  he  received  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  in  1906.  Two  years  later,  he  was 
graduated  from  the  New  York  University  Law 
School. 

Mr.  Cavicchia  served  his  law  clerkship  In 
the  office  of  former  Gov.  Franklin  Fort.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  bar  as  an 
attornev  In  1909. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mercer 
Beaslev  Law  School  and  was  a  professor  there 
for  several  years  before  the  school  became 
part  of  the  University  of  Newark,  now  Rut- 
gers University. 

In  April  1917.  Mr.  Cavicchia  was  appointed 
inheritance  tax  supervisor  for  Essex  County. 
a  post  he  held  for  many  years. 

Between  1916  and  1920  and  1922  and  1931, 
Mr.  Cavicchia  served  on  the  Newark  Board  of 
Education.  He  was  a  president  of  the  board 
from  1924  to  1926. 

In  1929.  Mr.  Cavicchia  was  defeated  m  his 
first  bid  for  public  office,  trailing  seventh  on 
the  ballot  as  a  candidate  for  the  Newark  City 
Commission. 

His  political  career  became  successful  the 
next  year  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 
He  ran  on  a  platform  which,  among  other 
things,  urged  an  end  to  prohibition. 

During  his  first  term  In  Congress,  he  was 
voted  by  Washington  correspondents  as  one 
of  the  most  cultured  men  in  the  73rd  Con- 

Mr.  Cavicchia  served  on  the  War  Claims 
and  Banking  and  Currency  Committees  in 
the  House.  As  Republicans  continued  to  lose 
seats  during  the  Asevelt  era.  Mr.  Cavicchia 
quickly  became  minority  leader  of  the  War 
Claims"  Committee. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Act. 
which  insured  at  the  ttme  savings  accounts 
up  to  $10,000. 

Mr.  Cavicchia  was  asked  by  the  Republican 
party  to  run  for  Congress  again  in  1938.  but 
he  refused. 

From  1943  to  1954.  Mr.  Cavicchia  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Newark  Planning  Board. 
His  later  years  were  devoted  to  his  private 
law  practice. 

Mr.  Cavicchia  was  an  ex-grand  venerable 
of  the  New  Jersey  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy 
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and  last  June  received  a  50-year  membership 
pin  from  the  Tlrcumlnar  Lodge  of  Masons. 

In  March  1965.  Mr.  Cavlcchla  traveled  to 
Washington  to  take  part  In  the  dedication 
of  a  tablet  in  the  lullan  Embassy,  which 
bears  the  nnmes  of  prominent  Italian-Ameri- 
cans. A  dinner  was  held  that  evening  with 
President  Johnson  present. 

Mr.  Cavlcchla  was  a  trustee  of  Columbus 
Hospital  In  Newarlc  and  the  American  Inter- 
national College. 

He  leaves  his  wife.  Mrs.  Elsie  Del  Negro 
Cavlcchla.  principal  of  the  Alexander  Street 
School  In  Newarlc;  two  sons,  Eugene  of  East 
Orange  and  Paul  of  Newark;  a  daughter.  Miss 
Prlscilla  J.  Cavlcchla  of  South  Orange,  and 
a  grandson. 

Services  will  be  Thursday  at  8  p.m.  at  the 
Charles  J.  Botondo  &  Sons  Home  for  Fu- 
nerals. 279  Rosevllle  Ave. 

IFromthe  Washington  Post.  Sept.  14.  1967] 

Peter    Cavicchia:    Ex-Member   op    Congress 

Dres  AT  88 

Bei.levii.le,  N  J.,  Sept.  13.— Peter  A,  Cavlc- 
chla, a  native  of  Italy  who  became  a  New 
Jersey  Representative  In  Congress,  died  Mon- 
day at  Clara  Maass  Memorla!  Hospital  here. 
He  was  88. 

Mr.  Cavlcchla  was  the  first  Italian-born 
Representative  from  New  Jersey.  He  served 
In  the  72d,  73d,  and  74th  Congress,  but  was 
replaced  by  a  Democrat  In  the  Roosevelt 
landslide  of  1936. 

Born  In  Roccomandolfl.  Campobasso.  Italy. 
he  came  to  Newark  In  1888.  and  lived  there 
most  of  his  life. 

He  graduated  from  the  American  Interna- 
tional College  In  1906,  and  obtained  his  law 
degree  at  New  York  University. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  In  1930  alter 
a  primary  bai'le.  He  also  sat  on  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  In  his  sec- 
ond term,  and  became  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur.xnce  Act. 

Mr.  Cavlcchla  married  Annabel  Auger  in 
1910.  She  died  in  1936.  and  In  1938  he  married 
Elsie  Del  Negro,  with  Mayor  Florello  H.  La 
Ou.TJdla  of  New  York  officiating. 

Survivors  are  his  wife,  principal  of  the 
Alexander  Street  school  In  Newark;  and  two 
sons,  Paul  of  Newark  and  Eugene  of  East 
Orange. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleague  [Mr. 
MinishI  in  paying  tribute  to  our  former 
colleasue,  the  Honorable  Peter  A.  Cavic- 
chia. 

Former  Congressman  Cavicchia  served 
In  Congress  with  distinction  and  courage. 
and  it  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
count  him  as  my  friend  for  many  year.« 
He  served  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  while  in  Congress  and  was 
one  of  the  leaders  who  developed  the 
pioneering  legislation  which  created  the 
Fedei'al  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
Following  his  career  In  Congress,  he  con- 
tinued to  be  active  m  civic  affairs  in 
Newark.  N  J  .  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
Central  Planning  Board  of  Newark  for 
more  than  10  years. 

I  have  known  Peter  Cavicchia 's  fine 
family  for  years,  aiid  my  deep  sympathy 
goes  out  to  his  dear  wife  Elsie,  his  daugh- 
ter Prlscilla,  and  his  sons  Paul  and  Eu- 
gene in  their  sad  loss. 


DEBORAH  HOSPITAL— MODERN 
DAY  AQRACLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Helstoski  > .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Cahill]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  heart 
of  the  New  Jersey  pines  at  Browns  Mills, 
Burlington  Cotmty,  is  one  of  America's 
leading  cardiac  and  pulmonary  centers, 
Deborah  Hospital.  Mr.  Speaker.  Deborah 
is  indeed  a  modem-day  miracle,  repre- 
senting as  it  does  a  working  partnership 
of  medical  science  and  phllanthrophy. 
The  expansion  and  development  of  this 
outstanding  Institution  without  reliance 
on  any  type  of  financial  aid  except  that 
received  from  contributions  and  endow- 
ments. Is,  in  this  day  and  age,  a  miracle 
in  and  of  itself.  And  yet.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Is  the  fact. 

In  the  short  time  since  1958,  when 
Deborah  emerged  from  sanltorium  status 
into  that  of  a  full  specializing  hospital, 
nearly  5,000  heart  patients — men. 
women,  and  children — have  been  studied 
and  treated  at  Deborah,  with  625  being 
treated  during  the  year  1966.  All  of  these 
patients  and  all  who  preceded  them  have 
received  their  hospitalization  and  their 
medical  expertise  through  the  generous 
contributions  and  endowments  of  char- 
itable citizens.  For.  Mr.  Speaker,  Deborah 
is  financed  primarily  through  the  efforts 
of  thousands  of  volunteers,  mostly 
women,  in  more  than  250  Deborah  chap- 
ters throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Deborah  was  founded  in 
1922  by  Mrs.  Dora  Moness  Shapiro  and 
her  husband,  Solomon,  who  were  then 
looking  for  some  creative  medium 
through  which  they  might  share  their 
wealth  with  others.  They  decided  at  that 
time  that  no  cause  was  more  urgent  or 
worthy  than  the  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis. In  accordance  with  the  best  medi- 
cal theories  and  practices  of  that  time, 
Mrs.  Shapiro  and  a  group  of  New  York 
volunteers  selected  the  centrally  located 
New  Jersey  Plnebelt,  far  from  the  smoke 
and  dust  of  the  cities  as  their  hospital 
site.  And  thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  Deb- 
orah, named  after  the  Old  Testament 
prophetess,  founded. 

From  the  very  beginning  two  cardinal 
principles  were  followed:  there  would 
be  no  discrimination  because  of  race  or 
religion;  and  no  person  would  be  turned 
away  because  of  their  Inability  to  pay 
for  care.  From  this  humble  beginning, 
Deborah  grew  throughout  the  years. 

Ill  1931  a  five-story  building  was  at- 
tempted, but.  because  of  the  depression, 
was  not  constructed  until  1936,  when  the 
first  of  two  floors  of  the  main  building 
was  completed.  In  1946,  the  hospital, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Elichman.  a  retired  Philadelphia  indus- 
trialist, inaugurated  a  new  era  of  ex- 
pansion and  In  1948  the  fifth  floor,  pro- 
viding a  modern  surgical  operating  room, 
was  completed.  Within  a  year  the  cor- 
nerstone was  laid  for  a  new  pavilion, 
dedicated  In  1950  to  the  care  of  chronic 
tuberculosis  patients. 

In  1957.  Mr.  Jack  Les.'^er,  of  Philadel- 
phia, became  the  president  of  Deborah 
and,  under  his  leadership  and  direction,  a 
new  phase  of  the  work  began.  Mr.  Lesser 
felt   that  while  heart  operations  were 


then  being  performed  under  the  auspices 
of  Deborah  at  the  Hahnemann  Hospital 
In  Philadelphia.  E>eborah  was  ready  to 
begin  doing  the  work  at  its  home  base  in 
Burlington  County,  and  so  in  August  of 
1958  the  first  heart  surgery  was  success- 
fully performed  at  Deborah  by  us  sur- 
geons. As  a  result  of  the  outstanding  suc- 
cess of  the  work  performed  at  Deborah  In 
heart  surgery,  there  was  an  Increased  de- 
mand for  the  admission  of  cardiac  pa- 
tients. As  a  result,  through  the  generou.-^ 
contribution  of  Mr.  Israel  Rogosln,  the 
Rocosin  heart  pavilion  was  begun  In  the 
fall  of  1963.  Thus,  what  began  in  1922 
with  three  wooden  bungalows  has  now 
developed  into  a  modern,  cfQclent,  ac- 
credited, and  world-famous  center  of 
healing  and  humanltarlanlsm,  still  spe- 
cializing in  pulmonary  and  cardiac  cases. 

Throughout  all  of  these  years  the  di- 
rectors and  staff  of  Deborah  have  been 
convinced  that  to  cure  or  prolong  the 
lives  of  sufferers  from  chronic  disease? 
are  goals  worthy  of  man's  best  work,  and 
to  deprive  these  sufferers  or  their  fami- 
lies of  these  benefits  because  of  Inability 
to  cope  with  financial  stresses  of  Illness 
defeats  these  goals. 

Deborah  has  been  moving  ahead  at  an 
amazing  pace  and  Is  fac-d  with  an  in- 
creasing list  of  men.  women,  and  children 
awaiting  a  chance  to  live  free  of  heart 
impairment.  Besides  giving  Its  patients 
the  best  of  care,  medical  talent,  and  the 
latest  medical  and  surgical  methods, 
Deborah  is  developing  an  expanding 
clinical  and  basic  research  program  to 
add  to  the  total  fund  of  medical 
knowledge. 

Deborah  surgeons  have  developed  a 
technique  of  transplanting  aortic  valves 
from  calves  to  humans  to  correct  cardiac 
defects.  Tlius  far,  eight  of  these  opera- 
tions have  been  performed— all  success- 
fully. 

Deborah  also  developed  a  successful 
method  of  reducing  the  amount  of  whole 
blood  needed  for  transfusion  in  surgery, 
which  has  had  salutary  effects  on  post- 
surgery  recovery  and  has  shortened  the 
time  patients  need  to  get  back  to  floor 
care. 

Cognizant  of  the  delicacy  and  Impor- 
tance of  treating  younger  patients.  Deb- 
orah is  creating  on  an  entire  floor  a 
"Children's  World."  designed  to  give 
youngsters  a  setting  in  which  they  can 
be  more  com.fortable  while  undergoing 
treatment.  This  pediatric  facility  was 
financed  through  a  $150,000  endowment 
from  Mrs.  Sylvia  Martin,  widow  of  a  New 
York  textile  manufacturer,  financier,  and 
philanthropist. 

As  indicated  above.  Deborah's  heart 
surgery  institute  Is  primarily  the  result 
of  a  si  million  grant  from  Mr.  Rogosin. 
Even  as  I  am  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  today,  meetings  are  be- 
ing held  at  Deborah  for  the  development 
of  further  facilities  to  take  care  of  an 
ever-increasing  flow  of  needy  patients. 

Under  construction  at  the  moment  Is 
a  half-million  dollar  cardlocatherizatlon 
laboratory,  encompaslng  the  entire  fifth 
floor  of  the  main  building. 

Deborah  plans  to  enlarge  its  Elichman 
Pavilion  and  convert  it  Into  a  100-bed 
rehabilitation  center,  designed  to  return 
the  victim  of  debilitating  cardiac  and 
pulmonary  disease  to  a  useful  life. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Deborah  is  a  challenge 
and  a  symbol;  a  challenge  to  other  com- 
munities and  other  financially  able  citi- 
zens to  devote  themselves  to  the  care  and 
cure  of  their  fellow  human  beings:  a 
symbol,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  tW&  unselfish 
dedication  and  devotion  of  thousands  of 
volunteer  workers  in  our  countrj*  willing 
to  sacrifice  and  give  of  themselves  to 
help  their  fellow  men. 

Deborah  Hospital  is  on  the  move.  Gen- 
erosity, unselfishness,  and  humanitarian- 
ism  are  still  with  us  In  this  country  to  a 
great  degree,  as  evidenced  by  the  prog- 
ress at  Deborah,   with   the   result   that 
Deborah  continues  to  move  forward  in 
the  war  against  disease  and  debUiUtlon. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  person- 
ally visit  this  facility.  I  have  personally 
met  and  talked  with  the  administrator, 
with  many  members  of  the  staff  and  also 
the  physicians  and  nurses  who  attend  the 
patients  at  Deborah.  I  also  know  person- 
ally several  of  the  patients  who  have 
been  the  recipients  of  this  skillful  and 
generous   treatment   and   I   am   indeed 
proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Deborah  Hos- 
pital is  located  in  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent in  Congress.  Certainly,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  success  of  Deborah,  the  outstand- 
ing contribution  It  Is  making  In  the  field 
of^  health  Is  the  re.sult  not  only  of  the 
generosity  of  its  benefactors  and  volun- 
teer workers  but  of  the  outstanding  and 
dedicated  staff  and  of  the  skill  and  ex- 
pertise of  the  distinguished  physicians 
who  serve  the  patients  at  Deborah.  I  con- 
gratulate all  who  have  contributed  to  the 
outstanding  success  at  Deborah  and  who 
by  their  cooperative  efforts  have  created 
a  modern-day  miracle. 


CONTROL  OF  THE  SEABED  AND 
OCEAN  FLOOR 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  HannaI  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  v.-ill  be 
recollected  that  I  Introduced  a  resolution 
in  yesterday's  session  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  as  being  averse  to 
the  Item  proposed  by  Malta  which  would, 
in  effect,  place  the  jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol of  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor  in  the 
U.N.  and,  additionally  provide  that  the 
net  financial  benefits  derived  from  its 
exploitation  and  exploration  should  be 
u.sed  primarily  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  poor  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  refer  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  the  speech  I  made 
on  the  24th  of  last  month  critically 
analyzing  the  suggestion  made  by  Sena- 
tor Chitrch,  one  of  the  congressional 
observers  to  the  United  Nations,  which 
paralleled  the  thrust  of  the  Malta  reso- 
lution. It  occurred  to  me  then  that  any 
such  far-reaching  action  would  be  most 
untimely  and  unwise. 

I  had  In  mind  then,  as  I  do  now,  the 
following  Important  facts: 

First,  that  the  United  Nations  In  Its 
21st  session,  under  agenda  Item  No.  94, 
adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  a  wide 
range  of  studies  to,  first,  survey  the  pres- 
ent state  of  knowledge  relative  to  the 
resources  of  the  seabeds  and  Continental 
Shelf;  second,  requesting  an  undertaking 


of  additional  surveys  in  marine  science 
and  technology  including  a  collection  of 
information  available  from  all  organiza- 
tions and  government?.!  units  presently 
involved  in  studies  of  the  deep  sea  and 
the  ocean  floor;  and  third,  requesting 
that  formulations  should  be  based  upon 
a  comprehensive  survey  to  assure  con- 
served fish  life;  foster  cooperation;  co- 
ordinate and  strengthen  marine  edu- 
cation. 

The  resolution  ends  with  a  request  that 
the  results  of  the  sm-vey  proposal  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  23d  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  which  will  not  convene  until 
next  year. 

The  second  fact  is  that  last  year 
through  the  innovation  and  initiative  of 
Chairman  Lennon  and  the  very  active 
and  learned  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oceanography  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies, our  National  Council  on  Oceanog- 
raphy was  created  with  admonitions  of 
the  need  for  surveys  leading  to  the  defi- 
nition of  the  U.S.  Interests,  its  goals,  and 
its  policies  In  the  resources  of  the  ocean. 
I  believe  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  appreciate  that,  in  the  light  of  these 
two  facts  it  seems  more  than  strange 
that  Malta  should  have  asked  that  this 
matter  be  taken  up  next  week.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  far-reaching  resolu- 
tion which  we  shall  set  forth  in  the  ma- 
terial following  our  comments  seeks  to 
preempt  the  field  before  our  committees 
have  finished  their  work. 

I  must  say  the  spirited  reaction  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Oceanography  Sub- 
committee and  the  supix)rt  expressed  by 
other  concerned  Members  of  the  House 
for  my  initial  expression  of  oppo.siiion  to 
U.N.  control  of  the  ocean  floor  has  been 
most  satisfying  and  I  think  speaks  well 
of  the  concern  of  this  body  and  its  Mem- 
bers for  the  importance  of  this  is.sue  to 
our  national  interest.  The  House  was  not 
the  only  body  to  quickly  react.  We  have 
a^so  been  contacted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  OfBce  of  the  Vice  President 
assuring  us.  very  vigorously,  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  administration 
to  take  a  position  supporting  the  full  in- 
tent of  the  resolution  introduced  by 
Malta,  nor  were  they  willing  to  support 
the  proposal  expounded  by  Senator 
Church  at  this  time.  We  believe  that  it 
is  very  healthy  that  out  of  this  cns:s 
there  appears  to  be  greater  communica- 
tion between  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  our  representatives  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Apparently  there  is  an  overall  agree- 
ment that  the  present  state  of  the  tech- 
nology hardly  indicates  that  there  is  a 
necessity  for  hasty  action  with  regard 
to  the  deep  seabed  or  the  ocean  floor. 
Additionally,  it  would  seem  quite  ap- 
propriate for  the  present  time  to  survey 
and  analyze  the  situation  on  an  Interna- 
tional and  national  scale.  This  dialog 
should  be  energized  and  pursued  in  a 
manner  which  insures  ample  time  for 
an  exhaustive  exploration  of  the  many 
Issues  involved. 

It  would  appear  to  this  commentator 
that  all  persons  would  be  well-advised  to 
take  advantage  of  what  we  are  learning 
from  the  slowly  developing  experiences 
with  the  discoveries  and  exploitations  on 


the  Continental  Shelf.  These  experiences 
can  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
kinds  of  decisions  which  will  have  to  be 
made  in  the  future  relative  to  the  deep 
ocean,  its  seabed  and  its  potentials. 

I  must  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  greatly  impressed 
with  the  interest  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  industry,  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Vice  President.  All  of  the 
parties  involved  have  moved  on  this  mat- 
ter with  careful  restraint  and  with  an 
appropriate  regard  for  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  the  world.  I 
should  like  to  continue  to  urge  that  the 
United  States  strive  to  exercise  leader- 
ship in  bringing  about  an  intelligent  and 
timely  evclut'on  in  the  international  law 
of  the  sea  insuring  that  our  Nation's 
position  in  negotiations  clearly  moves  in 
parallel  with  our  enlightened  self- 
interest.  I  hope  we  will  support  in  the 
U.N.  expanded  and  intensified  studies  of 
this  great  New  World  frontier. 

I  should  like  to  insert  the  Malta  res- 
olution at  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker: 

The  Permanent  Mission  of  Malta  to  the 
United  Nations  presents  Its  compMm.ents  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
and  has  the  honour  to  propose  under  rvile 
14  of  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  General 
Assembly  the  Inclusion  of  the  following  Item 
In  the  agenda  of  the  twenty-second  session 
of  the  General  Assembly:  "Declaration  and 
treaty  concerning  the  reservation  exclusively 
for  pe.iceful  purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and  of 
the  ocean  floor,  underlying  the  seas  beyond 
the  limits  of  present  national  Jurisdiction, 
and  the  use  of  their  resources  In  the  In- 
terests of  mankind". 

An  explanatory  memorandum  is  attached 
In  accordance  with  rule  20  of  the  rules  of 
procedure. 


Memorandum 

1.  The  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  are 
estimated  to  constitute  approximately  five- 
sevenths  of  the  world's  area.  The  sea-bed 
and  ocean  floor,  underlying  the  seas  outside 
present  territorial  waters  and /or  the  con- 
tinental shelves,  are  the  only  areas  of  our 
planet  which  have  not  yet  been  appropriated 
lor  national  use,  because  they  have  been 
relatively  Inaccessible  and  their  use  for 
defense  purposes  or  the  economic  exploita- 
tion of  their  resources  was  not  technologi- 
cally feasible. 

2.  In  view  of  rapid  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  techniques  by  technologically 
advanced  countries,  It  Is  feared  that  the  sit- 
uation will  change  and  that  the  sea-bed  and 
the  ocean  floor,  underlying  the  seas  beyond 
present  national  Jurisdiction.  wU'  become 
progrebslvely  and  competitively  subject  to 
national  appropriation  and  use.  This  Is  likely 
to  result  m  the  militarization  of  the  acces- 
sible ocean  floor  through  the  establishment 
of  fixed  mllltr.ry  Installations  and  In  the 
exploitation  and'  depletion  of  resources  of 
immense  potential  benefit  to  the  world,  for 
the  national  advantage  of  technologically 
developed  countries. 

3.  It  Is.  therefore,  considered  that  the  time 
has  come  to  declare  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor  a  common  heritage  of  mankind 
and  that  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken 
to  draft  a  treaty  embodying,  inter  alia,  the 
following  principles: 

(a)  The  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  un- 
derlying the  seas  beyond  the  limits  of  present 
national  Jurisdiction,  are  not  subject  to  na- 
tional appropriation  m  any  manner  whatso- 
ever; 

(b)  The  exploration  of  the  sea-bed  and 
of  the  ocean  floor,  underlying  the  seas  beyond 
the  limits  of  present  national  Jurisdiction, 
shall  be  undertaken  In  a  manner  consistent 
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with  the  Principles  and  Purposes  of  the  Char- 
ter of  Che  United  Nations; 

(c)  The  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  of  the 
ocean  floor,  underlying  the  seas  beyond  the 
limits  of  present  national  Jurisdiction,  and 
their  economic  exploitation  shall  be  under- 
taken with  the  aim  of  safeguarding  the  in- 
terests of  mankind.  The  net  financial  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  use  and  exploitation  of 
the  sea-bed  and  of  the  ocean  floor  shall  be 
used  primarily  to  promote  the  development 
of  poor  countries; 

(d)  The  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  un- 
derlying the  seas  beyond  the  limits  of  present 
national  Jurisdiction,  shall  be  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  peaceful  purposes  in  perpetuity. 

4.  It  is  believed  that  the  proposed  treaty 
should  envisage  the  creation  of  an  Interna- 
tional agency  (a)  to  assume  Jurisdiction,  as 
a  trustee  for  all  countries,  over  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor,  underlying  the  seas  be- 
yond the  limits  of  present  national  Jurisdic- 
tion; (b)  to  regulate,  supervise  and  control 
activities  thereon;  and  (C)  to  ensure  that 
the  activities  undertaken  conform  to  the 
principles  and  provisions  of  the  proposed 
treaty. 

OCONOR  NAMED  U.N.  ALTERNATE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Her- 
bert R.  O'Conor,  Jr.,  one  of  Baltimore's 
distinguished  citizens,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson  as  an  al- 
ternate delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 

Mr.  O'Conor  is  the  son  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator O'Conor,  former  Governor  of  Mary- 
land, and  who  also  ably  and  devotedly 
represented  the  State  of  Mar>'land  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  He  was  a  close  personal 
friend  of  mine  of  long  standing. 

I  should  like  to  say  the  President's  se- 
lection of  Mr.  O'Conor  is  well  received 
In  Maryland  by  the  many  friends  of  the 
O  Conor  family  as  well  as  the  members 
of  the  Marj-land  delegation. 

It  is  with  considerable  pleasure  that  I 
place  in  the  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Sep- 
tember 13,  1967.  commenting  on  Mr. 
O'Conor's  appointment  by  President 
John.son : 
O'Conor  Named  U.N.   Altebnatt — PRESiDE>rr 

PICKS  ATTORNirr  FOR  Coming  Assembly 
(By    James    Macnees) 

Washington.  September  12. — President 
Johnson  named  Herbert  R.  O'Conor.  Jr..  of 
Maryland,  today  as  one  of  Ave  United  States 
alternate  representatives  to  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly. 

Mr.  O'Conor,  an  attorney  with  the  firm  of 
O'Conor  and  Sweeney  and  former  bank  com- 
missioner for  the  State  of  Maryland,  will 
serve  In  the  twenty-second  regular  session, 
which  opens  on  September  19. 

The  only  other  Marylander  to  have  served 
eis  alternate  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
was  Jacob  Blausteln. 

TO  PtTT  aside  practice 
Mr.  O'Conor,  who  Is  also  a  delegate  to  the 
Maryland  Constitutional  Convention,  which 
opened  today,  said  he  would  forgo  his  pri- 
vate law  practice  for  the  re.st  of  this  year. 

During  the  1964  presidential  campaign,  Mr. 
O'Conor  was  President  Johnson's  coordinator 
In  Maryland. 


In  an  interview  after  the  announcement 
of  his  appointment,  which  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  Mr.  O'Conor  said  he  was 
"grateful  to  President  Johnson  for  the  con- 
fidence demonstrated  In  me.  I  relish  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  quest  for 
world  peace." 

Noting  forecasts  of  widespread  food  short- 
ages and  famine  by  1980.  Mr.  O'Conor  pointed 
out  that  by  that  year  the  United  States  will 
have  so  much  demand  on  Its  domestic  pro- 
duction "that  we  won't  be  able  to  export 
food. 

"Until  we  develop  a  relatively  peaceful 
world,  we  won't  be  able  to  tackle  such  enor- 
mous problems. 

"This  Is  a  great  opportunity  to  work  for 
world  peace,  so  we  can  turn  our  resources 
and  Ingenuity  to  such  fundamental  prob- 
lems as  feeding  the  hungry  of  the  world." 


FULL  APPROPRL\TIONS  IN  SUPPORT 
OF  PUBLIC  LAWS  874  AND  815 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1967  on 
May  3.  I  offered  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide S48  million  of  additional  funds  in 
support  of  Public  Law  815  entitlements 
and  $20  million  for  entitlements  under 
Public  Law  874. 

This  action  was  based  upon  knowledge 
gained  from  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion that  unless  these  funds  were  made 
available,  eligible  school  districts  across 
the  Nation  would  be  deprived  of  what  is 
due  to  them  under  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  as  amended  by  the  Congress  In  1966. 

Much  to  my  dismay,  the  amendment 
that  I  offered,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  meet  the  entitlements  that  came  about 
as  a  result  of  the  extension  of  the  tempo- 
rary provisions  of  Public  Law  815  and 
changes  in  eligibility  requirements  under 
Public  Law  874  as  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress in  November  of  1966,  was  rejected 
and  only  $416  million  was  appropriated. 

However,  when  the  other  body  consid- 
ered this  legislation,  an  appropriation  of 
$450  million  was  approved.  Though  the 
Senate  added  $44  million  to  support  the 
impacted  areas  program,  this  amount 
nevertheless  is  $10  million  less  than  what 
is  needed  to  support  all  the  entitlements 
for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join  in  a  con- 
certed effort  to  restore  the  full  appro- 
priation for  this  program.  I  ask  that  my 
colleagues  make  known  their  support  to 
the  conferees  who  are  now  considering 
this  legislation  so  that  this  House  ■will 
receive  a- report  recommending  that  the 
full  $460  million  be  appropriated  for  the 
impacted  areas  program. 

As  you  know,  the  school  districts  across 
the  Nation,  when  drafting  their  budgets 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  make  plans  in 
accordance  with  what  they  are  entitled 
to  in  the  way  of  Federal  funds  and  right- 
fully so.  If  we  in  the  Congress  fail  to 
appropriate  what  is  necessary  to  meet 


full  entitlements,  many  school  districts 
will  suffer  considerably,  but  the  biggest 
loser  will  be  tiie  Nation  as  a  whole.  The 
education  of  our  youth  cannot  be  as- 
signed secondary  importance  and  must 
be  given  our  full  support. 

If  the  Senate  version  providing  $450 
million  is  adopted  by  the  Congi-ess.  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  would  suffer  a  3- 
percent  loss  in  impacted  area  fuiids.  If 
the  original  House  version  is  adopted, 
Rhode  Island  would  receive  approxi- 
mately 13  percent  le.ss  than  what  it  is 
entitled  to  under  Public  Laws  874  and 
815.  How  do  we  measure  this  loss  in  terms 
of  education?  More  important,  why 
should  we  even  have  to  consider  such  a 
loss?  'Why  should  the  school  districts  be 
forced  to  water  down  their  educational 
programs  because  the  Congress  has 
failed  to  appropriate  what-  is  due  to 
them?  '^ 

As  it  stands  now,  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  may  lose  from  $87,000  to  $350,000 
in  Federal  support  of  programs  that  the 
Congress  in  the  past  deemed  necessary 
and  appropriate.  If  this  occurs  and  the 
school  districts  choose  to  pui'.sue  their 
original  educational  course,  the  neces- 
sary funds  will  have  to  be  procured 
through  greater  taxation.  In  other  words. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Rhode  Islanders  will  be 
asked  to  E>ay  more  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's share  of  educating  children 
whose  parents  live  and  or  work  at  Fed- 
eral installations.  Otherwise,  the  school 
districts  will  have  to  make  cuts  in  their 
operational  budgets  and  the  students  will 
be  asked  to  pay  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's failure  to  live  up  to  its  commit- 
ments. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  defi- 
nite commitment  to  the  impacted  school 
districts  which  is  clearly  spelled  out  in 
Public  Laws  874  and  815.  I  ask  now  that 
we  live  up  to  this  commitment  and  pro- 
vide the  school  districts  with  the  funds 
to  which  they  are  entitled  under  these 
laws. 

THE  ROLE  OF  OEO  IN  CIVIL 
DISTURBANCES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
exemplary  work  of  the  OflBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  is  worthy  of  much 
prai.?e.  Of  particular  note  is  its  com- 
mendable performance  in  restoring  order 
during  the  recent  civil  disturbances 
across  the  Nation. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
highly  esteemed  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Honorable 
Sargent  Shriver,  together  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity's role  in  preventing  and  suppress- 
ing civil  disorders,  which  I  would  like 
to  insert  into  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues. 

As  you  will  .lote  in  Mr.  Shriver's  let- 
ter, the  dty  of  Providence's  antlpoverty 
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agency.  Progress  for  Providence,  Inc., 
"did  a  marvelous  job,"  in  the  words  of 
Col.  Howard  A.  Franklin,  police  chief  for 
thecity  of  Providence. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
OfFicE  or  Economic  Opportunitv. 

ExEciTivE  Office  of  the  President, 
Washington.  DC.  September  2,  1967. 
Hon.  Fernand  J.  St  Germain. 
Member,     U.S.     Hou.ie     of     Representatives, 
Custom  House.  Providence.  R.I. 

De.ar  Congressman  St  Germain:  Over  the 
past  few  weeks,  the  OEO  Inspector-General 
has  conducted  a  survey  of  32  cities  where 
there  have  been  civil  disturbances  this  sum- 
mer, and  32  cities  where  there  have  been  no 
disturbances.  The  purpose  of  this  survey  was 
to  find  out  the  relationship  of  the  poverty 
program  to  the  civil  disturbances,  or  the  lack 

of  them. 

Inspectors  talked  to  mayors,  police  chiefs. 
Juvenile  Judges,  heads  of  the  local  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  other  leading  citizens. 
These  findings  are  summarized  In  the  at- 
tached document.  You  may  be  Interested  to 
learn  that  when  disturbances  broke  out  In 
Providence.  July  31-August  2,  personnel  of 
Progress  for  Providence.  Inc..  played  a  vital 
role"  in  restoring  order.  Though  P-for-P  had 
no  plans  for  deraing  with  the  disturbances 
before  they  occurred,  it  formed  an  impromptu 
"soul  patrol"  of  poverty  workers  who  entered 
the  riot  area  and  were  largely  responsible  for 
quelling  the  violence. 

City  officials  were  glowing  In  their  praise 
for  poverty  workers— the  "soul  patrol"  in  par- 
ticular—for their  efforts  during  the  disturb- 
ance. "As  far  as  I'm  concerned."  said  Mayor 
Joseph  A.  Doorley.  "if  It  wasn't  for  the  pov- 
ertv  workers,  there  Is  no  telling  how  bad  the 
situation  might  have  been."  Commenting 
on  the  efforts  of  two  members  of  the  "soul 
patrol."  Colonel  Howard  A.  Franklin.  Prov- 
idence police  chief,  said:  "They  did  a 
marvelous  Job.  They  went  right  In  there  and 
talked  to  the  kids  and  got  them  to  disperse 
or  go  to  the  drop-in  center.  I  wouldn't  hesi- 
tate to  give  them  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
preventing  further  trouble  on  Monday  night 
( the  first  night  of  trouble  i ." 

Equally  emphatic  In  his  praise  of  poverty 
workers  was  State  Attorney  General  Herbert 
Dl  Simone.  "So  far  as  I  know,"  he  said,  "the 
Progress  for  Providence  people  did  an  out- 
standing Job  In  assisting  police  during  last 
week's  riot."  Asked  If  he  thought  the  poverty 
workers  helped  to  prevent  further  violence, 
Di  Simone  replied:  "Definitely.  There's  no 
doubt  that  they  played  an  important  role, 
and  we  all  know  It." 

During  the  summer,  P-for-P  developed  a 
number  of  programs  with  Its  $75,000  special 
appropriation.  Among  them  were  neighbor- 
hood improvement  teams,  a  cultural  enrich- 
ment program,  a  recreation  program  for 
housing  projects,  and  a  "teenage  probe"  sur- 
vey of  attitudes.  Both  public  and  private 
agencies  Joined  with  P-for-P  In  the  summer 
effort.  Including  the  Mayor's  office  and  the 
two  Providence  newspapers.  Over-all,  Prog- 
ress for  Providence  employed  376  persons 
during  the  summer  program,  350  of  whom 
were  target  area  residents. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  anti-poverty  em- 
ployees this  summer  have  been  a  very  efTec- 
tlve  civilian  force  In  helping  to  bring  peace, 
order  and  hope  to  troubled  communities. 

Because  I  wanted  to  get  this  information  to 
you  as  soon  as  pos.slble.  I'm  also  sending  a 
copy  to  vour  office.  Should  you  have  any 
questions'  I  will  be  delighted  to  amplify  any 
points  contained  In  the  report. 
Sincerely, 

Sargent  Shriver, 

Director. 


not  ma  riots  or  civil  disturbances  this  sum- 
mer shows: 

Not  one  police  chief  or  mayor  said  OEO 
heightened  tensions.  On  the  contrary  most 
mayor  and  police  officials  felt  OEO  summer 
programs  had  helped  to  prevent  violence  in 
their  communities 

In  15  cities  local  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies calmed  down  bad  situations  In  specific 
instances. 

In  13  cities  special  groups  were  formed 
to  patrol  troubled  areas  and  serve  as  com- 
munication posts  between  the  police  and  the 
slum  areas. 

In  14  cities  municipal  police  departments 
and  Community  Action  Agencies  had  joint 
programs  to  prevent  riots. 

In  8  cities  the  Juvenile  arrest  rate  went 
down  this  summer  and  there  is  good  evidence 
this  was  caused  by  more  summer  Jobs. 

During  August,  OEO  inspectors  t.ilked  to 
mayors,  police  chiefs.  Juvenile  judges,  heads 
of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other 
leading  citizens  of  cities  where  there  were 
no  riots  or  civil  disturbances  this  summer. 
The  cities  were  chosen  to  represent  a  broad 
distribution:  geographical,  political,  and  so- 
cial. All  the  cities  studied  had  significant 
minority  population.  It  was  felt  that  il  the 
charge  is  true  that  Community  Action  pro- 
grams contributed  to  and  precipitated  riots, 
then  other  cities  with  large  Community  Ac- 
tion programs  should  also  have  riots.  The 
results  of  the  survey  prove  that  far  from 
being  a  contributing  factor.  Community  Ac- 
tion Is  a  preventive  force. 

Despite  the  publicity  attacks  on  Commu- 
nity Action,  OEO  officials  said  not  a  single 
mayor  has  asked  OEO  to  discontinue  the 
program  in  their  cities.  On  the  contrary,  most 
mayors  seem  to  echo  the  plea  of  Mayor  Mor- 
rill M.  Crowe  of  Richmond  who  came  to 
Washington  last  week  to  isk  for  a  doubling 
of  his  Community  Action  program  allotment. 
Mayor  Crowe  was  accompanied  by  a  Republi- 
can businessman.  Wes  Hare,  who  Is  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Richmond  Community  Action 
Council. 

GEO   AND   cities    WHERE  THERE   WERE    RIOTS 

In  addition  to  the  nationwide  survey  of 
cities  that  did  not  have  riots,  a  spot  check 
by  personal  Interviews  and  telephone  was 
made  of  the  cities  that  did  have  riots  or 
civil  disturbances  this  summer.  Obviously 
some  non-riot  clUes  could  become  riot  cities, 
but  at  the  end  of  August  there  were  32  cities 
that  had  had  trouble  this  summer.  In  these 
cities: 

There  are  more  than  30.000  Community 
Action  employees.  Only  16  of  these  have  been 
arrested. 

Nine  of  these  were  summer  workers,  one 
was   a   VISTA.   Therefore,   there   have   been 
only  6  full-time  poverty  workers  arrested. 
None  have  been  convicted. 
In     Newark,     one     poverty     worker     was 
arrested. 

In  Detroit,  no  poverty  workers  were 
arrested. 

There  was  almost  $300,000,000  worth  of 
property  damage  done  In  the  riot  cltiee. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  poverty  program 
has  244  buildings  In  the  heart  of  the  riot 
areas,  none  were  burned  or  destroyed. 

Total  damage  done  tc  Community  Action 
'buUdlngs  was  $1,840  for  seven  sets  of  broken 
windows. 


OEO  AND  THE  Riots — A  StrMMART 

OEO  AND  CITIES  WHERE  THERE  WERE  NO  RIOTS 

A  nationwide  stirvey  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  of  32  cities  which  have 


WHERE   OEO  HELPED   COOL  THECITY 

The  studv  showed  that  OEO  helped  "cool" 
the  summer  in  the  following  cities: 

(1)  Cities  where  the  mayor  or  police  chief 
said  the  OEO  summer  programs  directly 
helped  to  prevent  violence  In  their  com- 
munities include:  Hartford.  Providence, 
Elizabeth.  New  Rochelle,  New  Haven,  Louis- 
ville, Chester,  Lansing,  Pittsburgh.  Columbus. 
Cleveland.  Chattanooga,  Little  Rock.  Okla- 
homa City,  Baton  Rouge,  Gary,  Atlanta,  'V^'ln- 


ston-Salem,      San      Francisco,      Monmouth 
County,  New  Jersey. 

(2)  Specific  instances  where  the  Com- 
munity Action  Agency  sought  to  prevent  clvU 
disturbances  include:  Hartford,  Providence. 
Pittsburgh.  Dayton.  Youngstown,  Toledo,  Mi- 
ami, Dallas,  Portland,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles, 
Denver,  Jacksonville,  Wlnston-Salem,  Mon- 
mouth County,  New  Jersey. 

(3)  Cities  In  which  special  groups  formed 
to  patrol  trouble  areas  and  serve  as  a  bridge 
between  the  police  and  the  slum  areas  in- 
clude ;  Providence,  Elizabeth,  Louisville.  Den- 
ver. Youngstown.  Portland,  Wichita,  Los 
Angeles,  Jacksonville,  Atlanta,  Des  Moines. 
(In  a  southern  and  a  mid-western  city  simi- 
lar patrols  were  organized  but  local  author- 
ities specifically  requested  OEO  not  to  name 
them  for  fear  of  Jeopardizing  these  pro- 
grams. I 

t4)  Cities  In  which  programs  Involved  a 
Joint  effort  of  the  police  department  and  the 
CAP  agencies  include:  Pittsburgh,  Lansing. 
Y'oungstown,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Miami. 
Charlotte,  Oklahoma  City,  Little  Rock,  New 
Orleans,  Atlanta,  Monmouth  County.  New 
Jersey;  San  Antonio. 

(5)'  Cities  where  Juvenile  arrest  or  crime 
rates  have  decreased  this  summer,  and  there 
is  evidence  that  this  Is  related  to  increased 
summer  Jobs,  Include:  Denver.  Chester, 
Evansville.  St.  Louis,  Dallas,  Oklahoma  City. 
San  Antonio,  Corpus  Chrlstl. 

(6)  Cities  where  Jobs  provided  by  summer 
programs  have  prevented  violence  include; 
Baton  Rouge.  Oakland,  St.  Louis,  New  Haven, 
Cleveland,  Chester,  Toledo. 

EXAMPLES   from   REPORTS   ON   INDIVXDtTAL   CmES 

Elizabeth,  NJ. 

After  a  night  of  high  tension  the  local 
Community  Action  Agency,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  mayor  and  chief  of  police,  set 
up  a  group  called  the  "Peace  Keepers"  to 
try  and  calm  the  community.  The  group 
was  composed  of  anti-poverty  wortters  and 
community  leaders. 

Mayor  Thomas  G.  Dunn  said;  "The  Peace 
Keepers  helped  to  assure  that  no  problems 
would  occur  on  the  most  dangerous  night  of 
tension,  and  we  haven't  had  any  problems 
since  then.  (Poverty  workers)  kept  their 
headquarters  open  late  at  night  when  this 
was  needed." 

Chief  of  Police  Michael  D.  Roy  said:  "The 
CAP  summer  programs  have  had  a  good 
effect  relieving  tensions  since  the  majority 
of  CAP  officials  are  actively  concerned  with 
keeping  peace.  ...  I  feel  It  (the  Peace  Keep- 
ers) did  plenty  of  good  as  it  cooled  the 
crowd  and  got  better  spirits." 

Union  County  Sheriff  Ralph  Oriscello  said: 
"Without  the  Peace  Keepers  there  would 
have  been  many  skirmishes  with  the  police." 

The  Elizabeth  City  Council  In  a  resolution 
praising  the  Peace  Keepers  said:  "(They) 
contributed  a  great  and  necessary  service  to 
the  health,  welfare  and  safety  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  city." 

Hartford,  Conn. 

After  two  nights  of  disturbances  the  local 
CAA  set  up  a  meeting  with  Negro  leaders, 
boys  from  the  street  and  city  officials  to  try 
and  facilitate  communications. 

Mayor  George  D.  Klnsella  said:  "With  re- 
gard to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and 
the  Community  Action  Program,  in  our  case 
specifically  the  Community  Renewal  Team 
(CRT)  of"Greater  Hartford,  It  Is  our  feeling, 
and  here  I  speak  for  the  members  of  my 
council  as  well,  that  without  the  existing 
program  and  efforts  being  made,  our  city 
could  well  have  seen  much  more  In  the  way 
of  problems." 

Chief  of  Police  John  Kerrigan  said:  "CRT 
did  work  with  us  to  cool  things  down.  .  .  . 
You've  got  the  cream  of  the  crop  at  CRT. 
You've  got  some  real  good  people  there. 
They're  doing  their  utmost.  Oh  sure,  they've 
been  effective." 
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Providence.  R.I. 

When  disturbances  broke  out  In  Provi- 
dence the  local  CAA  (Progress  for  Providence, 
Inc  I  formed  an  Impromptu  "Soul  Patrol"  of 
anti-poverty  workers  who  entered  the  riot 
area  and  were  largely  responsible  for  quelling 
the  violence. 

Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley  said:  "As  far  aa 
I'm  concerned.  If  it  wa.snt  for  the  poverty 
workers  there  is  no  telling  how  bad  the  situ- 
ation might  have  been /' 

Colonel  Howard  A  Franklin.  Providence 
Police  Chief,  commenting  on  two  members 
of  the  "Soul  Patrol."  said:  "They  did  a  mar- 
velous Job.  ...  I  wouldn't  hesitate  to  give 
them  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  preventing 
further  trouble  on  Monday  night  (the  first 
night  of  trouble)." 

Herbert  Dl  Simone.  the  Republican  Attor- 
ney General  of  Rhode  Island,  said:  "So  far 
as  I  know,  the  Progress  for  Providence  peo- 
ple did  an  outstanding  Job  In  assisting  police 
during  the  la.-t  week's  riot." 

Monmouth  County.  N.J. 

When  a  group  of  Asbury  Park  Negro  teen- 
agers set  fire  to  a  car  and  threw  rocks  at  cars 
driving  through  the  neighborhood,  staff 
members  of  the  Monmouth  Community  Ac- 
tion Program  (MCAP)  went  into  the  neigh- 
borhood and  talked  with  the  teenagers  Be- 
cause of  their  efforts  the  area  was  quickly 
cooled  off.  MCAP  st.^ff  members  work  closely 
with  the  police  and  report  all  rumors  of 
trouble  to  a  police  contact  officer. 

Asbury  Park  Police  Chief  Maurice  Fitz- 
gerald said:  "The  efforts  of  MCAP  In  working 
with  the  police  hits  certainly  had  a  positive 
effect  on  reducing  racial  tensions.  The  riiclal 
climate  In  Asbury  Park  Is  better  because 
of  the  work  of  MCAP." 

Representative  James  J.  Howard  of  New 
Jersey  said:  "MCAP  has  done  everything  It 
could  In  the  tense  areas.  The  poverty  pro- 
gram has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  keeping  things 

C0<3l." 

Winston-Salem.  N.C. 

The  local  anti-poverty  agency.  Experiment 
in  Self-Rellance.  operated  a  broad  range 
of  programs  aimed  at  increased  Involvement 
of  low  Income  people,  particularly  youth. 

Mayor  M.  C.  Benton  said:  "I  am  encour- 
aged, also,  by  the  fact  that  In  this  program 
we  are  actually  getting  at  the  roots  of  pov- 
erty— not  merely  plastering  over  the  cracks 
and,  like  ostriches,  hoping  the  problem  will 
go  away." 

Chief  of  police  Justus  Tucker  said:  "I'm 
well  pleased  'with  what  they  are  attempting 
to  do.  and  are  doing.  They  are  very  coopera- 
tive and  we  are  working  together  on  several 
projects — both  short  range  and  long  range." 

Chester,  Pa. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  the  disturbances 
which  were  breaking  out  in  other  communi- 
ties, the  Greater  Chester  Movement  iCAA) 
arranged  for  a  meeting  between  the  mayor, 
police  officials  and  150  gang  members  from 
the  slums  Major  credit  for  the  meeting  was 
given  to  the  GCMs  Area  Youth  Workers  who 
were  hired  for  the  express  purpoee  of  open- 
ing up  communication  with  the  gangs  and 
troublemakers.  As  a  result  of  the  meeting, 
the  city  agreed  to  set  up  a  multi-faceted  sum- 
mer recreation  program.  Practically  every- 
one in  Chester  praises  the  efforts  of  the 
GCM  in  keeping  the  city  cool. 

The  Republican  Mayor  of  Chester.  James 
H  Go'-bey.  said:  "The  poverty  program  has 
definitely  contributed  to  keeping  tensions 
down  I  think  Elwood  Johnston  (CAP  direc- 
tor i  has  done  a  real  tine  Job — a  helluva 
job." 

Police  Chief  Joseph  Balle  said:  "They're 
going  all  out  to  help  us." 

Detective  GUI.  one  of  Chief  Halle's  assist- 
ants, commenting  on  the  decrease.  In  Juve- 
nile crime  said:  "You  see.  we  have  more 
poverty  programs  now.  They  positively  have 
helped  to  reduce  crime." 


Atlanta.  Ga. 

Economic  Opportunity  Atlanta,  Inc.,  has 
worked  closely  with  the  police  and  local  of- 
ficials to  prevent  disturbances.  The  police 
Crime  Prevention  Bureau,  consisting  of  32 
officers,  operates  out  of  EGA  centers.  The 
bureau  attempts  to  prevent  crime  by  creating 
a  greater  rapport  between  the^_p)K>r  people 
and  the  police — and  with  the  help  of  EGA 
it  seems  to  be  working. 

Mayor  I«in  Allen  said:  "OEO's  assistance 
Is  positive  proof  of  the  value  of  federal-local 
cooperation.  Recreation  funds  and  EGA  CAP 
c?niers  have  contributed  greatly  to  cooling 
off  summer  problems.  CAP  center  and  per- 
sonnel provided  quick  communic.^.tions  facil- 
ity for  easing  explosive  situations  in  the 
Dixie  Hills  disturbance.  Continued  help  to 
urban  cities  Is  a  must.  Thanks  for  the  help- 
ing hand." 

Miami.   F'a. 

Between  July  27  and  July  30.  the  Miami 
area  was  deluged  with  rumors  of  a  coming 
racial  flareup.  Fortunately,  the  local  CAA 
(EOPI)  had  developed  a  plan  for  just  such 
an  emergency.  With  the  approval  of  city  of- 
ficials, nine  neighborhood  centers  stayed 
open  continuously  for  three  days  and  nights 
and  worked  to  help  cool  the  ne^gliborhoods 
and  serve  as  a  source  of  acciirate  Informa- 
tion. The  EOPI.  the  Community  Relations 
Boards,  the  city  police  and  county  sheriff's 
ofllce  worked  closely  to  share  information 
and  deftise  the  rumors  of  trouble.  The  ad- 
vance preparation  and  inter-agency  coopera- 
tion made  possible  by  the  EOPI  plan  Is  gen- 
erally credited  with  preventing  a  disturb- 
ance. 

The  late  Mayor  Robert  King  High  of  Miami 
said:  "(The  poverty  program)  has  probably 
saved  us  from  any  serious  problems." 

Columbus.  Ohio 
The  efforts  of  the  two  OEO-funded  organl- 
Eatlons  In  Columbus  have  been  directed  at 
dispelling  rumors  of  Impending  violence,  and 
reducing  tensions.  Employees  of  the  CAA  have 
been  reporting  their  soundings  In  the  com- 
munity to  the  Police  Department's  Intel- 
ligence Bureau  and  the  Justice  Department. 

Youngstotcn,  Ohio 

Youngstown  has  a  highly  effective  Police 
Cadet  program  under  which  22  disadvantaged 
youths  have  been  assigned  to  work  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  two  patrolmen 
from  the  police  Juvenile  Division.  Their  prin- 
cipal duty  Is  to  patrol  the  seven  teen  lotmges 
which  have  been  set  up  under  the  summer 
CAP  program. 

Police  Chief  John  Terlesky  said:  "The  pro- 
grams have  had  a  very  definite  effect  In  quiet- 
ing things  down.  No  one  gets  to  the  young 
people.  .  .  .  The  cadets  can  talk  to  them 
better  than  our  policemen  can." 

Lake  County.  Ind. 

In  Lake  Cotinty  the  local  CAA  made  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  keeping  open  chan- 
nels of  communication  between  the  poor  and 
the  mayor. 

Mayor  Martin  Katz  of  Gary  said:  "The 
LCECkr  (CAA)  staff  contributed  to  easing 
tensions  in  the  area." 

East  Saint  Louis,  III. 

"Go  After  the  Wayward  Boy"  provides  em- 
ployment for  60  youths  as  Police  Cadets. 
These  young  men,  paJd  by  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  serve  as  the  police  department's 
ears. 

Mayor  Alvln  G.  Fields  said:  "Go  After  the 
Wayward  Boy"  has  helF>ed  prevent  a  disturb- 
ance here.  I  think  that  the  program  has  done 
a  tremendous  Job." 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Mayor  Frank  P.  MacDon&ld  said:  "(NYC 
and  GEO  employment  programs)  certainly 
contribute  to  the  reduction  of  social  ten- 
sions." 

Police  Chief  I>arw1n  Covert  said:  "The 
poverty  program  has  played  a  role  In  easing 


tensions  .  .  .  There  is  a  very  definite  rela- 
tionship between  providing  Jobs  for  young 
people  and  the  absence  of  serious  trouble." 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Attempting  to  keep  things  cool  In  Dayton 
are  the  White  Caps,  a  group  of  Negro  youths 
who  patrol  Dayton's  West  side  In  groups  of 
three,  breaking  up  crowds,  stopping  street 
fights  and  alerting  the  police  to  potential 
trouble  spots.  The  only  paid  member  of  the 
group  is  the  supervisor,  who  is  paid  $1.50  an 
hour  from  NYC  funds.  . 

Lansing,  Mich. 

This  summer  Lansing  has  had  the  benefit 
of  "Operation  Cool."  This  program  is  an  efTort 
to  provide  recreational  facilities  and  broader 
opportunities  for  the  city's  restless  youth. 
The  key  feature  of  the  program  is  ■Drop-In" 
centers,  open  from   1:00  p  m.  to  2:00  a.m. 

Mayor  Max  E.  Murningham  said:  "The 
'Drop-In'  centers  have  helped  immensely. 
Give  kids  a  sense  of  belonging,  a  place  to  go. 
GEO  has  contributed  quite  a  bit  toward 
keeping  Lansing   cool   this   summer." 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

In  Cleveland,  some  5.300  ghetto  youth  are 
employed  In  Federal  and  city  agencies  and 
private  non-profit  institutions. 

Mayor  Ralph  Locher  said:  "These  programs 
of  the  War  on  Poverty  have  provided  activity 
to  Idle  hands  and  channeled  energies  Into 
constructive  preoccupation.  .  .  .  These  pro- 
grams can  do  much  to  relieve  the  tensions 
In  the  urban  areas,  because  they  are  meas- 
ures to  eliminate  poverty  by  ultimate  gain- 
ful employment." 

Toledo.  Ohio 

When  Toledo  was  hit  by  a  riot  on  July  24. 
the  CAP  director  patrolled  the  streets  in  his 
car  every  night  talking  to  participants  and 
asked  them  to  go  home.  Through  the  efforts 
of  local  anti-poverty  workers,  meetings  were 
set  up  between  the  mayor  and  Negro  youth 
at  which  grievances  were  discussed.  A  prin- 
cipal complaint  was  lack  of  Jobs.  As  a  result 
of  the  meetings,  members  of  Toledo's  Equal 
Opportunities  Employees  Association  ob- 
tained 115  Jobs  for  out-of-work  youngsters. 

Charlotte.  N.C. 

The  activities  of  the  Charlotte  Area  Fund 
(CAA)  In  working  hand-ln-hand  with  the 
Police  Department,  city  officials  and  local 
businessmen  are  cited  by  community  leaders 
as  one  reason  that  Charlotte  has  enjoyed  a 
relatively  cool  summer.  Policemen  and  CAA 
workers  work  together  on  various  neighbor- 
hood programs  such  as  street  dances  and 
recreation. 

Police  Chief  John  Ingersoll  said:  "There's 
no  question  but  we  have  a  good  working  re- 
lationship with  the  Area  Fund  and  Its  prog- 
eny." 

Baton  Rouge.  La. 

The  local  CAA  arranged  a  meetli  be- 
tween the  mayor  and  a  group  of  iingry 
young  Negroes  at  which  a  list  of  grievances 
was  presented.  When  it  turned  out  that  Jobs 
were  the  biggest  problem,  the  local  CAA 
was  able  to  provide  some  temporary  cleanup 
Jobs.  This  greatly  relieved  the  tension. 

Police  Chief  David  J  Key.^r  said:  "If  we 
hadn't  gotten  those  Jobs,  there  might  have 
been  trouble  that  night." 

Dallas.  Tex. 
The  local  CAA  has  prepared  a  plan  where- 
by If  a  riot  were  to  occur  the  neighborhood 
workers  would  be  utilized  as  information 
gatherers  and  sidewalk  speakers  to  urge 
rioters  to  "cool  It."  The  usefulness  of  such  a 
system  was  demonstrated  in  April  when 
rumors  of  police  brutality  spread  throughout 
the  Negro  community.  Local  anti-poverty 
workers  were  able  to  dissuade  a  group  which 
was  planning  to  retaliate  with  gunfire  and 
Molotov  cocktails.  A  meeting  between  city 
officials  and  neighborhood  council  presidents 
cleared  the  air. 
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Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Three  weeks  before  Governor  Claude  Kirk 
made  his  much-publicized  appearance  at  the 
Jacksonville  rally  for  H  Rap  Brown.  Greater 
Jacksonville  Economic  Opportunity,  Inc..  be- 
gan developing  plans  to  head  off  possible  vio- 
lence. GJEO  mounted  a  determined  efiort  to 
open  channels  of  communication  through 
which  the  poor  could  air  their  grievances.  It 
has  increased  the  number  of  neighborhood 
meetings  in  an  effort  to  reduce  tensions.  CAP 
staff  members  and  slirni  residents  patroled 
areas  of  tension  on  the  night  of  Brown's  visit, 
breaking  up  crowds. 

Police  Chief  I.  L.  Griffin  said:  "They  set 
up  their  groups.  They  named  their  leaders 
and  a  lot  of  patrolling  was  done  by  them  in 
their  cars.  They  didn't  want  Rap  Brown 
here." 

Oklahoma   City,   Okla. 

One  of  the  programs  helping  to  keep  down 
the  level  of  community  tension  is  the  Police 
Aides  program.  Five  boys  with  police  records 
are  employed  to  work  with  the  police  depart- 
ment in  "recreational  capacities.  The  boy 
with  the  worst  record  has  been  the  most  ef- 
fective. His  work  in  organizing  the  trash 
cleanup  campaign  in  the  slum  area  has  re- 
ceived much  favorable  comment. 

Police  Captain  James  Rogers  said:  "I  think 
the  (CAP  summer)  program  has  had  some 
good  effect  In  keeping  community  tensions 
low.  ...  I  don't  know  personally  of  any 
case  of  vour  people  stirring  up  trouble.  Of 
course,  they  get  blamed  for  a  lot  of  things 
they  didn't  do" 

Tulsa,  Okla. 
The  local  CAA  has  several  summer  pro- 
grams which  are  run  in  conjunction  with 
established  public  and  private  agencies.  A 
recreation  program  serving  4.000  youths  helps 
keep  down  tensions. 

Republiean  Mayor  Jim  Hewgley  said:  '"We 
feel  that  the  program  of  work  and  recreation 
has  helped  to  ease  tension  In  Tulsa  this  sum- 
mer. We  certainly  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
full  three  months  program  next  summer 
with  more  time  allowed  for  planning." 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
One  of  the  local  CAA  progr\ms  designed  to 
help  reduce  tensions  in  the  community  is 
the  "Big  Brother  Project."  Under  this  pro- 
gram, off-duty  policemen  who  normally  work 
in  the  poverty  neighborhoods  are  assigned  to 
take  groups  of  neighborhood  youths  to  base- 
ball games,  picnics  and  other  activities.  In 
this  manner.  the  teenagers  become 
acquainted  with  the  officers  on  an  informal 
social  basis.  The  program  has  been  received 
favorably  by  the  community. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
The  local  CAA  Is  running  a  highly  success- 
ful program  called  the  "Junior  Deputy  Sher- 
iff's Program."  The  program  has  the  strong 
support  of  local  officials. 

North  Little  Rock  Police  Chief  Ray  Vlck 
said  "I  believe  the  program  has  done  more  to 
curtail  juvenile  delinquency  than  any  other 
undertaking  on  a  local  level,  ranking  right 
along  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America." 

State  Representative  Herb  Rule  said:  "Peo- 
ple think  of  EOE  as  a  storehouse  against  po- 
tential riots  and  destruction." 

Corpus  Christi.  Tex. 
The  local  CAA  operates  a  clean-up  pro- 
gram, a  recreation  program,  a  city  park  im- 
provement projects,  and  summer  libraries 
and  study  centers.  These  programs  are  con- 
sidered to  have  had  a  great  deal  of  success 
in  reducing  tension. 

Sergeant  C.  B.  Maurlcio.  head  of  the  police 
Juvenile  Bureau  said:  "Criminal  activity  is 
almost  at  a  standstill  in  those  neighborhoods 
where  the  program  (anti-poverty  program) 
is  operating.  We  first  noticed  It  last  year 
when  the  summer  activities  of  the  poverty 
programs  were  in  full  swing.  But  this  year 
the  results  are  nothing  short  of  fantastic.  I 
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would  say  that  juvenile  crime  in  general  has 
been  cut  In  half  by  the  GEO." 
Denver,  Colo. 
Youth  Employment  and  Activity,  a  massive 
GEO  summer  program,  has  been  credited 
with  playing  a  significant  role  in  preventing 
outbursts  of  violence. 

Mayor  Tom  Currigan  said:  "I  think  that 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  (summer) 
program  has  had  a  definite  bearing  on  the 
fact  that  there  has  not  been  an  outbreak  in 
Denver.  Had  we  not  had  the  summer  pro- 
gram, we  would  be  in  Just  a  hell  of  a  shape." 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  local  CAA  has  actively  tried  to  reduce 
tensions  in  the  poverty  areas. 

Mayor  Alfonso  J.  Cervantes  said:  "We  have 
had  excellent  working  relations  with  the 
Human  Development  Corporation  (local 
CAA).  The  HDC  has  helped  a  lot  in  easing 
surrmier  tensions." 

Police  Department  Community  Relations 
representative.  John  Carroll  said  that  the 
CAA  had  "without  a  doubt  played  a  role  In 
preventing  a  riot." 

Juvenile  Judge  Theodore  McMlllian  said: 
"It  is  the  "poverty  program  that  really  has 
kept  down  the  tensions  creating  unsavory 
situations  found  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Without  it,  there  surely  would  have  been 
enough  to  break  the  camel's  back." 
Wichita.  Kans. 
Three  anti-poverty  workers  are  members 
of  a  group  of  young  Negroes  called  the  Pa- 
trol which  was  formed  after  recent  disturb- 
ances. The  young  men  roam  the  streets  of 
the  ghetto  iii  an  attempt  to  ward  off  violence. 
During  the  recent  period  of  unrest,  the  CAA 
neighborhood  centers  were  used  as  com- 
munication points  for  the  police  and  Negro 
youth. 

Police  Chief  Eugene  Pond  said:  "They  don't 
get  the  credit  they  deserve.  They  have  done 
a  good  job.  Their  programs  seem  to  be 
solid." 

Commenting  on  the  fact  that  three  poverty 
workers  had  been  arrested  during  the  dis- 
turbances. Chief  Pond  said:  "I  would  prefer 
to  look  at  the  side  of  the  many  who  tried  to 
help  us,  not  the  ones  who  screwed  up." 
KaJisas  City.  Mo. 
The  Kansas  City  CAA  has  received  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  no  disturbances  this  summer. 

Mayor  Ilus  W.  Davis  said:  "I  have  nothing 
but  good  to  say  about  the  program.  I  get 
around  the  city  and  I  know  that  it's  made  a 
difference." 

City  Manager  Carlton  Sharpe  said:  "If  we 
hadn't  had  these  programs,  our  condition 
could  have  been  considerably  more  serious. 
It's  made  a  real  contribution  towards  estab- 
lishing the  relative  degree  of  tranquility 
we've  enjoyed." 

Omaha,  Nebr. 
One  of  the  programs  of  the  local  CAA  de- 
signed to  help  prevent  a  recurrence  of  last 
year's  rioting  Is  the  Youth-Police  Commu- 
nity Relations  Camp.  During  one-week  camp 
periods,  youth  from  the  predominately 
Negro  North  Side  play,  live  and  eat  with 
eight  policemen.  The  CAA  is  also  active  In 
other  recreation  and  employment  programs. 
Mayor  A.  V.  Sorenson  said:  "My  Investiga- 
tion and  subsequent  discussion  with  Negro 
youth  involved  in  Omaha's  1966  disorders, 
indicated  that  two  of  the  major  problem 
areas  were  Jobs  and  recreational  programs. 
I  am  convinced  that  GEO  summer  funds 
have  made  an  enormous  contribution  in 
both  of  these  areas." 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
One  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  Neighbor- 
hood Adult  Participation  Program  (a  dele- 
gate agency  of  the  CAA)  to  reduce  tensions 
was  the  printing  and  distribution  of  35.000 
copies  of  a   leaflet  called   "Keep  Cool  This 


Simimer."  The  leaflet  listed  ten  reasons  why 
the  community  shotild  "cool  it." 

Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Thomas  Reddin 
said:  "It  is  highly  encotuaging  to  observe 
the  program  initiated  by  the  Neighborhood 
Adult  Participation  Project  to  aid  in  pre- 
venting the  possibility  of  a  riot  this  sum- 
mer. The  positive  program  such  as  you  have 
undertaken  at  the  community  level  is  to  be 
highly  commended." 

Mayor  Sam  Yorty  said:  "To  be  effective,  a 
simimer  anti-poverty  program  must  give 
youngsters  more  than  a  chance  to  earn 
money — it  must  also  provide  a  channel  to 
constructively  release  frustrations  of  living 
In  poverty.  Los  Angeles'  summer  programs 
are  designed  to  do  Just  that." 
Portland,  Orcg. 

Local  anti-poverty  workers  served  as  'lis- 
tening posts"  and  urged  people  "to  keep  It 
cool."  When  disturbances  broke  out  the  CAA 
worked  closely  with  the  Mayor  and  the  po- 
lice, providing  them  with  Information  on 
possible  trouble  spots. 

Mayor  Terry  Schrunk  said:  "The  poverty 
people  could  have  been  just  non-committal, 
but  instead  they  took  positive  and  construc- 
tive action." 

Seattle,  Wash. 

The  local  CAA  was  effective  stopping  ru- 
mors of  impending  violence 

Mayor  Dorm  J.  Braman  said :  "Some  people 
in  Seattle  wanted  a  riot,  but  the  CAP  pro- 
gram has  made  it  difficult  for  these  people 
to  recruit  followers." 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Among  the  programs  designed  to  reduce 
tension  in  New  Haven  are  a  play  street  pro- 
gram for  youngsters,  recreational  programs 
for  1,200  youths,  a  day  camp  and  a  job  place- 
ment program  for  unemployables. 

Before  the  disorders  occurred  in  New 
Haven.  Police  Chief  Francis  V.  McManua 
said:  "There  is  an  agreement  that  we  will 
have  the  assistance  of  all  the  neighborhood 
workers  to  find  out  what  the  cause  of  the  un- 
rest Is.  The  neighborhood  workers  act  as 
liaison  between  the  community  and  us  I'm 
positive  these  programs  have  had  a  great 
impact  on  keeping  the  temperature  cool." 

After    violence    erupted    Chief    McManus 
confirmed   his   assessment,   and   added   that 
the    disturbances    were    caused    by    a   small 
group  who  couldn't  be  reached  by  anyone. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Republican  Mayor  Kenneth  A.  Schmled 
said:  "I'm  real  thrilled  at  the  summer  pro- 
gram and  I  think  It  does  a  world  of  good. 
It's  no  doubt  helped  hfad  off  tensions,  and 
given  us  a  good  summer,  if  you  know  what 
I  mean." 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

The  local  CAA  works  closely  with  city  of- 
ficials m  an  effort  to  reduce  tension.  Eighteen 
neighborhood  youths  and  three  supervisors 
patrol  the  streets  in  an  attempt  to  "keep 
thipgs  cool."  Public  Safety  Director  David 
Craig  emphasized  the  ability  of  summer  pro- 
grams to  serve  as  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion with  young  people  who  are  otherwise 
discouraged  and  without  a  spokesman. 
Chnttanooga.  Tenn. 

The  local  CAA  has  worked  hard  to  reduce 
tensions  in  the  poverty  areas.  It  has  the  full 
support  of  citv  officials  In  Its  efforts. 

Mayor  Ralph  Kelley  said:  "The  CAA  has 
won  the  respect  of  the  conimunity  and  has 
played  a  significant  role  In  alleviating  ten- 
sions. It  has  done  more  to  pull  this  com- 
munity together  than  any  other  thing  that's 
ever  been  done  here." 


A   QUESTION   OF   SAFETY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
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extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  evi- 
dence of  a  serious  public  concern  over  air 
safety  continues  to  accumulate.  My 
recent  efforts  In  this  field  were  directed 
to  the  fact  that  the  average  citizens 
stake  in  air  safety  is  often  neglected 
within  both  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
and  in  the  aviation  industry  itself. 

The  Long  Island  Star  Journal  recently 
commented  on  my  efforts  in  this  edi- 
torial: 

A   Question  or  Satett 

Congressman  Benjamin  Rosenthal  of  Elm- 
hurst  last  week  came  up  with  statistics  that 
graphically  illustrate  the  increasing  danger 
of  traffic  Jams  in  the  sky.  In  two  and  a  half 
years,  he  showed,  there  ware  82  near-misses 
between  airliners  and  light  planes  In  our 
metropolitan  area.  The  figures  came  from  the 
flies  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  Itself. 

Rosenthal,  highly  critical  of  FAA.  called 
for  non-government  public  air-safety  boards 
In  highly  developed  urban  areas,  and  a  ban  on 
non-commercial  small  planes  near  large 
cities.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts  and  Congress- 
man Herbert  Tenzer  of  Lawrence  also  favor 
banning  small  planes  from  the  big  airports. 

There  are  other  shortcomings  at  the  air- 
ports: runways  are  too  short,  landing  aids 
are  Inadequate,  lighting  Is  poor  at  some.  But 
air  traffic  is  the  greatest  hazard,  and  It  stead- 
ily gets  worse. 

In  10  years.  It  Is  estimated,  air  travel  will 
have  tripled.  Imagine  the  control  towers- 
soaring  responsibility  then.  At  LaGuardla,  48 
per  cent  of  the  traffic  Is  non-alrhner;  at 
Kennedy.  18  per  cent;  at  Newark,  33  per 
cent. 

Small  planes  have  rights  of  course.  They 
are  spelled  out  In  section  104  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  which  gives  "any  citizen  a  public 
right  of  freedom  of  transport  through  navi- 
gable air  space  of  the  United  State-s." 

But  a  lot  of  things  have  changed  since 
that  was  written.  The  rules  should  be  modl- 
fled  to  meet  them.  If  permitted  to  use  big 
fields  at  all  the  small  planes"  arrivals  and 
departures  should  be  limited  to  the  off-peak 
hours.  Outlvlng  fields  for  small  planes,  with 
ready  transportation  Into  large  cities,  will 
have  to  be  provided.  The  pilots  of  private 
pleasure  planes  won't  like  this,  but  some- 
thing mus\be  done  to  prevent  tragedies. 


PURCHASE   OFFICE  FOR  AFRICA 
GROWS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlenmn 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  AID, 
like  most  other  objects  of  public  atten- 
tion, is  usually  noticed  only  when  it  has 
some  problem.  Its  successes,  which  are 
much  more  numerous  than  its  failures, 
often  go  unnoticed. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  de- 
scribed a  conspicuous  success  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  which  deserves  even 
wider  notice 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the  ar- 
ticle: 


Purchase  Oitice  tor  Afbica  Grows 
(By  Brendan  Jones) 

A  practical  form  of  aid  for  developing 
countries — showing  how  to  get  more  for  a 
dollar— Is  being  successfully  applied  by  an 
unusual  organization  here,  the  Afro-Ameri- 
can Purchasing  Center. 

The  center,  at  30  Church  Street,  is  a  non- 
profit, educational  body  with  two  mam 
funcUons:  To  serve  as  a  purchasing  agency 
for  governments  and  public  institutions  of 
35  developing  African  countries  and  to  teach 
African  officials  how  to  do  the  job  them- 
selves. 

It  was  established  two  years  ago  under 
sponsorship  of  the  State  Department's 
Agencv  for  International  Development  and 
has  become  responsible  for  African  aid  pro- 
curement previously  handled  through  other 
facilities.  It  has  the  backing  of  business  and 
other  groups  Interested  in  Increasing  Afro- 
American  trade  and  friendship. 

The  center  has  handled  a  rapidly  rising 
volume  of  orders  at  savings  estimated  by  its 
president,  Harold  A.  Berry,  of  35  to  40  per 
cent.  With  Its  eight-month  course  In  what 
Mr.  Berry  calls  "aggressive  buying,"  It  has 
trained  some  45  African  procurement  officials 
and  expects  to  train  more  than  this  number 
in  the  coming  year. 

• 

"Most  African  purchasing  officials,"  he 
commented,  "have  little  knowledge  of  how 
to  buy  in  international  markets.  In  addition, 
they  have  beer,  pretty  well  convinced  by  tra- 
ditional suppliers  that  American  materials 
and  products  are  higher  priced  and  of  poor 
quality  and  that  our  suppliers  are  Indifferent 
to  follow-up  services." 

Besides  showing  a  substantial  savings  on 
actual  procurement  orders,  he  said,  the  cen- 
ter's training  program  has  been  an  effective 
antidote  to  pro-European  buying  biases.  •  •  ' 

"They  are  often  amazed  at  the  wide  choice 
and  variety  of  conxmodlties  and  articles  of- 
fered in  the  American  market,"  he  said. 
"They  are  surprised  to  discover  that  there 
may  be  20  or  more  kinds  of  building  mate- 
rials or  a  piece  of  plumbing  equipment,  for 
example,  and  that  substantial  savings  can  be 
made  on  standard  rather  than  custom-made 
articles." 

UNIVERSITT    ASSISTANCE 

The  eight-month  training  program  starts 
with  a  nine-week  course  at  Fordham  Univer- 
sity or  at  Ohio  State  University,  with  which 
the  center  has  working  agreements.  In  addi- 
tion to  purchasing  practices,  this  course 
covers  international  trade  procedures,  con- 
tract negotiation.  Inventory  and  supply  man- 
agement and  related  subjects. 

Trainees  also  visit  business  and  govern- 
ment purchasing  departments,  testing  labo- 
ratories- study  manufacturing  processes  and 
then  work  on  all  phases  of  actual  orders  at 
the  center. 

The  center  Itself  has  a  staff  of  26  purchas- 
ing and  technical  specialists.  Mr.  Berry,  for- 
merly vice  president  of  purchasing  with  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad,  Is  a  past  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agen- 
cies Other  executives  of  the  center  also  have 
held  top  purchasing  positions  in  Industry. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year,  ended  June  30.  the 
center  handled  $l2-mUllon  of  procurement 
for  African  countries,  compared  with  83-mll- 
llon  in  its  first  year.  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  it  expects  volume  to  rise  to  $40-mllllon. 

In  Its  first  year,  the  center  received  $100,000 
of  financing  from  the  AI.D.  In  the  second 
year,  it  got  $75,000,  of  which  it  returned 
$5,000.  This  year  It  Informed  the  aid  agency 
that  it  win  not  need  an  additional  $75,000 
offered. 

,  •  •  •  • 

"One  of  the  things  that  African  govern- 
ments like  about  our  service,"  he  said,  "Is 
that  we  send  their  people  home  ready  to  do  a 
better  Job  Immediately." 


PRESIDENT     JOHNSONS     COMMIT- 
MENT  TO   URBAN   EXCELLENCE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Ad.\ms]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  is  to  be  congratulated  for  tak- 
ing another  step  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  our  cities,  by  allowing  surplus  Govern- 
ment property  to  be  used  for  construc- 
tion of  privately  financed  planned  com- 
munities, to  include  all  income  levels  and 
community  services. 

The  Pre.sident  has  announced  that  a 
pilot  project  will  be  constructed  on  a  335- 
acre  plot  in  Washington  and  has  in- 
structed a  top-level  committee  to  find 
other  tracts  suitable  for  community  de- 
velopment throughout  the  country. 

The  President's  Imaginative  use  of  Idle 
Government  land  affords  exciting  possi- 
bilities for  our  cities.  Lengthy  condemna- 
tion proceedings  and  displacement  of 
slum  families  will  be  avoided,  and  the 
monotony  and  drabne.ss  of  many  hous- 
ing developments  may  be  eliminated.  As 
a  recent  New  York  Times  editorial  noted, 
the  plan  offers  "exciting  prospects  for 
breaking  urban  housing  bottlenecks"  and 
provides  the  "best  opportunity  in  many 
cities  to  secure  the  open  space  needed 
for— total  community  planning." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 

New  York  Times  editorial  praising  the 

President's    continued    commitment    to 

urban  excellence  in  the  Record  at  this 

point: 

NewSttle  Model  Cities 

President  Johnson's  plan  for  construction 
of  privately  financed  model  communities  on 
surplus  public  land  offers  exciting  prospects 
for  breaking  urban  housing  bottlenecks. 

The  first  effort  is  planned  for  a  335-acre 
plot  In  Washington  which  is  about  to  be 
abandoned  by  the  National  Training  School 
for  Boys.  On  the  President's  orders,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  has  agreed  to 
make  the  land  available  for  a  planned  com- 
munitv  that  will  Include  housing  for  25,000 
citizens  of  all  incomes,  as  well  as  schools, 
recreation  areas,  shopping  .^nd  service  facili- 
ties and  some  light  Industry. 

The  President  has  assigned  a  top-level 
committee  to  seek  other  tracts  of  surplus 
Federal  land  for  similar  new  communities 
throughout  the  nation.  One  possibility  close 
to  home  Is  Fort  Totten  in  Queens. 

The  key  to  the  new  scheme  is  the  Presi- 
dent's Intervention  to  pry  loose  from  a  re- 
luctant General  Services  Administration  idle 
Government  properties.  Such  properties- 
city  and  state  as  well  as  Federal— offer  the 
last,  best  opportunity  In  many  cities  to  se- 
cure the  open  space  needed  for  the  kind  of 
total  community  planning  embodied  In  Eu- 
rope's "new  towns"  and  more  recently  in  the 
United  States  In  the  imaginative  new  Wash- 
ington suburb  of  Reston.  Developlrg  new 
communities  on  unused  public  land  avoids 
the  lengthy  condemnation  proceedings  and 
the  displacement  of  slum  families  that 
marred  earlier   urban  renewal  efforts. 

The  President's  new  urban  plan  is  not.  of 
course,  foolproof,  nor  is  it  in  any  sense  a 
final  answer  to  the  crisis  in  American  cities. 
The  new  communities  will  require  local  and 
private  initiatives  which  may  not  be  forth- 
coming.  And   the   Federal   Government   will 
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have  to  use  the  leverage  of  Its  contribution 
to  make  sure  that  minority  groups  get  a  fair 
share  in  both  the  construction  and  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  Washington  city-within-a-city 
and  its  hoped  for  successors. 

In  many  cities,  there  may  be  no  public 
property  s'uitable  for  this  kind  of  project. 
It  win  not  promote  prudent  urban  renewsi4f 
vacant  public  lands  are  seized  to  meet  press- 
ing needs  Just  because  they  are  there,  with- 
out due  consideration  for  their  proper  role 
in  a  comprehensive  urban  development  plan. 
Even  where  appropriate  public  land  Is  avail- 
able for  development,  the  need  will  continue 
on  an  urgent  basis  for  costly  redevelopment 
efforts. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  has  started 
something  In  the  capital  that  offers  a  prom- 
ising wedge  for  new  and  different  community 
development  across  the  country.  The  dread 
sameness  of  high-rise  barracks  need  no  long- 
er be  the  badge  of  urban  renewal. 
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DISAGREEMENT  IN  CONDUCT  OF 
THE  WAR 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  the  news  media  has  reported 
alleged  fundamental  disagreements  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam between  the  Pre.sident  and  the  Sec- 
retai->'  of  Defense,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  j'oint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  other. 
Therefore,  I  believe  the  remarks  made 
by  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Harold 
Brown,  and  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  John 
P.  McConnell.  before  the  Air  Force  As- 
sociation meeting  in  commemoration  of 
the  Air  Force  20th  anniversary  as  an 
independent  service,  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  all  those  interested  in  getting 
to  the  heart  of  this  matter.  The  Secre- 
tary has  stated  unequivocably  that  "our 
military  leaders  support  national  poli- 
cies." General  McConnell  has  stated  his 
commitment  and  that  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
to  the  President's  policy.  He  further 
ixiinted  out  that  the  consideration  of 
different  military  points  of  view  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  a  division  of  views 
on  the  larger  issue  of  our  national  policy, 
nor  as  failure  on  the  part  of  his  military 
advisors  to  reco,eni/:e  the  President's  re- 
sponsibility to  determine  military  policy. 
The  text  of  these  remarks  of  Septem- 
ber 12  follows: 

Gen.  J.  P.  McConnell.  Chiep  or  Staff,  U.S. 
Air  Force 

As  we  commemorate  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  United  States  Air  Force  as  an 
Independent  Service,  we  should  also  remem- 
ber that  the  beginnings  of  military  airpower 
In  this  country  go  back  exactly  sixty  years. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  we  reflect  with  pride 
and  gratitude  on  the  accomplishments  of  the 
nation's  pioneer  airmen  because  their  great 
record,  especially  during  the  two  World  Wars, 
helped  bring  about  the  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  In  1947.  But  whether 
we  go  back  twenty  years  or  sixty,  we  find  no 
parallel  to  the  new  airpower  chapter  that  Is 
being  written  In  the  skies  over  Vietnam  to- 
day. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  contributions  air- 
power Is  making  In  this  wax.  But  I  do  want 


to  use  this  opportunity  to  clarify  one  miscon- 
ception concerning  this  conflict. 

I  have  heard  and  read — as  I  know  you 
have — recent  commentaries  which  make  It 
appear  that  there  are  fundamental  disagree- 
ments on  the  conduct  of  the  bombing  cam- 
paign between  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  other.  In  my  view 
this  is  an  erroneous  conception.  To  be  sure, 
there  have  been  differences  of  opinion,  but 
the  expression  and  consideration  of  different 
points  of  view  are  essential  elements  cf  our 
form  of  government.  If  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  failed  to  put  forward  their  opinions  and 
recommendations — regardless  of  what  these 
may  be — to  their  civilian  superiors,  they 
would  not  be  conforming  with  the  require- 
ments of  law.  And  if  the  Commander  In  Chief 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  did  not  mod.fy 
or  disapprove  some  of  these  recommendations 
when,  in  their  opinion.  It  served  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  nation  to  do  so.  they  would  not 
be  conforming  with  the  law  or  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

We,  the  Joint  Chiefs,  are  given  every  op- 
portunity to  express  our  opinions  and  recom- 
mendations freely  to  the  President,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defeiise  and  before  Congressional 
Committees.  We  do  so  In  our  capacity  as 
military  advisers  and  Service  Chiefs,  and  the 
recommendations  we  make  are  based  on  our 
thorough  evaluation  of  military  require- 
ments, with  full  realization  that  other  fac- 
tors are  also  involved  and  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

Our  recommendations  may  not  always  be 
accepted  to  the  full  degree  which  we  con- 
sider mUitarlly  desirable.  But  once  the  deci- 
sions have  been  made,  it  is  the  Job  of  the 
military  to  Implement  these  decisions  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

Speaking  for  the  .Air  Force.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  this  Is  widely  understood  by  oftr 
men.  from  generals  to  airmen.  The  many 
hundreds  of  men  of  all  ranks  to  whom 
I  talked  during  my  various  visits  to  South- 
east Asia  know  what  Is  expected  of  them, 
and  they  perform  their  assigned  duties  loy- 
ally, professionally  and  effectively.  They  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  considerations  other 
than  military,  and  they  abide  strictly  by 
the  rules  established  by  proper  authority 
and  do  so  with  the  unquestioning  discipline 
that  is  the  mark  of  the  true  professional. 

Let  us  never  forget  that,  in  a  democracy 
such  as  ours.  It  Is  the  grave  responsibility 
of  the  elected  Commander  in  Chief  to  make 
the  final  decisions.  He  does  so  after  care- 
fully weighing  the  counsel  he  has  obtained 
frorn  the  Congress  and  from  his  various  ad- 
visers. Including  the  military.  I  beneve  that 
a  better  understanding  of  this  democratic 
process  would  be  more  helpful  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  before  such  a  distinguished 
audience.  This  Is  not  the  first  time — and 
surely  not  the  last— that  the  Air  Force  As- 
sociation has  provided  a  forum  for  discus- 
sing subjects  of  national  Interest.  And  so, 
in  conclusion.  I  want  to  express  to  the  Air 
Force  Association  and  its  leaders  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  the  invaluable  service 
they  have  rendered  to  the  Air  Force  and  to 
the  nation  throughout  the  past  twenty 
years.  Their  active  Interest  and  dynamic 
svipport  have  helped  to  make  airpower  one 
of  the  most  vital  assets  in  the  protection  and 
defense  of  our  national  security. 

Hon.  Harold  Brown.  Secretary  op  the  Aib 
Force 
It  is  truly  a  great  honor  as  well  as  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  tonight  on 
this  occasion  which  marks  the  20th  Anniver- 
sary of  the  United  States  Air  Force  as  a  sep- 
arate service.  The  exhibits  which  we  have 
seen  are  only  one  Indication  of  how  far  air- 
power and  the  Air  Force  have  come  during 
the  past  twenty  years — in  the  development 


ajid  use  of  technology,  in  effectiveness,  and 

in  support  of  our  national  objectives, 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  the  Chief  of  Staff  has  Just  made.  In 
recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  good  deal  ap- 
pearing in  the  press,  and  in  other  news 
media,  about  alleged  divisions  between  civil- 
ian and  military  authorities  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

These  allegations  bother  me.  Tliey  bother 
me  because  our  military  leaders  are  cast  in 
the  role  of  Irresponsible  militarists  on  the 
one  hand,  or  prophets  In  revolt  on  the  other. 
Some  charge  our  generals  with  going  belilnd 
the  backs  of  their  civilian  superiors  to  lobby 
with  Congress,  the  press,  and  Industry  for  a 
program  of  unlimited  and  indiscriminate 
bombing.  Others  argue  that  our  military 
leaders  have  a  sure  solution  to  the  conflict 
whUe  civilian  officials  are  uncertain,  be- 
mused, and  Inconsistent. 

Both  of  these  pictures  seem  to  me  to  be 
completely  baseless.  I  think  I  am  In  a  posi- 
tion to  know  the  truth  about  this.  I  am  a 
civilian  by  education  and  experience.  Yet 
two  years  as  Air  Force  Secretary,  and  over 
15  years  before  that  In  the  field  of  national 
security,  have  given  me  close  connections 
with  the  military,  and  with  the  Air  Force  In 
particular. 

I  have  been  in  Vietnam  and  to  Thailand 
twice  during  the  last  twenty  months,  and 
talked  with  hundreds  of  our  pilots,  I  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  our  com- 
manders in  the  field.  I  spend  most  of  nearly 
every  day  with  serUor  Air  Force  generals  at 
Headquarters.  I  find  neither  a  clique  of 
irresponsible  militarists  nor  a  set  of  super- 
men who  have  the  only  right  way  to  succeed 
In  a  terribly  complex  and  difficult  war. 

What  I  see  Is  a  group  of  professionals  who 
understand  how  to  apply  airpower  within  the 
constraints  which  the  larger  picture  Imposes, 
and  who  have  done  so  In  a  very  precise  and 
skillful  way.  I  see  a  group  many  of  whom 
are  fighting  their  third  war — and  in  all  three, 
airpower  has  played  a  vital  role.  I  see  men 
who  understand  the  military  picture  and  who 
appreciate  the  fact  that  this  Is  not  simply 
a  military  conflict.  They  know  It  has  unique 
diplomatic,  international-political,  and  other 
important  components.  They  are  thoughtful: 
they  are  loyal  to  their  military  and  civilian 
superiors;  they  have  Integrity. 

Spike  Momyer  In  Saigon,  Jack  Ryan  In 
Honolulu,  and  J.  P.  McConnell  In  Washing- 
ton are  neither  Irresponsible  advocates  of  the 
use  of  alrf)ower  nor  men  who  pretend  to 
have  all  the  answers.  They  know  their  Job. 
They  make  their  recommendations  on  the 
basis  of  military  and  other  factors  as  they 
see  them,  but  recognize  that  the  factors 
other  than  the  Immediate  military  situa- 
tion not  only  enter  the  picture  but  in  many 
cases  can  be  overriding.  They  recognize  that 
all  factors — the  military  factors,  the  In- 
telligence estimates,  the  International  and 
diplomatic  situation — must  be  balanced  by 
the  authorities  constltutionaUy  responsible 
for  making  the  overall  decisions.  And  when 
those  decisions  are  made  our  airmen — from 
the  Chief  of  Staff  through  the  pilots  who  fly 
and  crews  who  maintain  the  aircraft — carry 
them  out  promptly  and  with  professional 
skill. 

Our  Air  Force  leaders  and  the  people  of 
the  Air  Force  are  not  Justly  served  by  either 
of  two  Implications.  They  are  not  Justly 
served  by  the  Implication  that  our  top  of- 
flcers  oppose  national  policies  and  are  right 
In  doing  so.  Neither  are  they  done  Jtistice 
by  the  implication  that  they  oppose  national 
policies  but  are  urong  In  doing  so.  In  fact, 
our  military  leaders  support  national  pol- 
icies, and  they  carry  them  out  superbly. 

Because  many  of  you  have  "fe:t  the  heat 
In  the  kitchen" — to  paraphrase  President 
Truman — you  have  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  put  today's  events  and  attitudes 
Into  their  proper  perspective.  You  had — 
some  still  have — a  part  in  the  hammering- 
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out  process  through  which  decisions  are 
made  in  our  government.  You  understand 
this  process  and  trust  Ito  Inherent  Tight- 
ness. Those  of  you  here  tonight,  therefore, 
can  make  a  special  contribution  by  assist- 
ing others  to  unders*.;ind  the  real  issues  at 
stake  as  well  as  by  helping  those  In  authority 
to  meet  the  difficult  problems  at  hand.  To  do 
Eo  IS  to  do  no  more  than  you  have  always 
done — and  In  the  true  tradition  of  our  Air 
Force. 

CONGRESSIONAL  DISTTNGUISHED 
SERVICE  AWARDS  PRESENTED  TO 
TWO  OUTSTANDING  CONGRESS- 
MEN 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  1  Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the 
pleasure  and  the  honor  of  informins?  our 
colleagues  that  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  recently  honored 
two  of  the  most  respected  Members  of 
the  House,  as  well  as  two  Members  of 
the  Senate,  with  the  coveted  Congres- 
sional Distincuished  Service  Awards, 
awarded  every  2  years. 

This  year's  selections  were  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California,  the 
Honorable  Chet  Holifield,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
the  Honorable  Melvin  R.  Laird.  Senators 
Edmund  S.  Muskie  and  Jacob  Javits  were 
also  honored  in  the  other  body.  The 
awards  were  presented  in  Chicago  on 
September  8  at  the  conclusion  of  the  63d 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Politi- 
cal Science  Association,  a  16.000-mem- 
ber  professional  society  devoted  to  the 
study  and  improvement  of  government. 
The  awards  were  made  possible  by  a 
grant  from  former  Senator  William  Ben- 
ton, of  Connecticut,  now  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  The 
selection  was  made  by  a  committee  of 
noted  political  scientists  on  the  basis  of 
nominations  by  journalists,  political 
scientists,  and  others  active  in  the  re- 
porting or  study  of  Congress.  The  selec- 
tion committee  was  chaired  by  Max 
Kampelman,  treasurer  and  counsel  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Association. 
No  finer  selections  could  have  been  made 
from  the  House  or  any  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  awards  were  estab- 
lished to  recognize  individual  excellence 
in  Congre.s.s  and  at  the  .<;ame  time  to 
dramatize  the  role  of  Congress  as  a  mod- 
ern instrument  ol  government,  adapting 
to  a  constantly  changing  environment 
and  strikmg  new  demands.  Too  often 
individual  .service  in  Congress  eoes  un- 
recognized, since  the  news  media  tend 
to  focus  on  the  formal  leader.'^hip  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  for  regular  news 
coverage.  Thus,  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
Political  Science  Association  to  exclude 
the  leadership  from  consideration  for 
these  awards  and  to  focus  attention  on 
those  men  who  perhaps  move  more 
quietly,  are  often  out  of  the  spotlight, 
but  are  effectively  wielding  power  and 
influence,  and  are  accomplishing  those 
tasks  essential  to  democratic  processes. 
In  making  the  awards,  the  selection 


committee  took  into  consideration  the 
following  key  factors: 

First.  Devotion  to  the  public  welfare, 
joined  with  a  firm  grasp  of  the  skills 
required  of  a  lawmaker. 

Second.  High  competence  measured  in 
terms  of  efTectiveness  and  conci^te  ac- 
complishments. 

Third.  Constructive  imagination,  hard- 
headed  acumen,  and  a  capacity  to  for- 
mulate an  advance  objective  of  national 
policy  and  yet  be  mindful  of  the  welfare 
of  constituents  back  home. 

Fourth.  The  respect  of  colleagues 
based  on  the  day-to-day  contacts  that 
reveal  the  true  worth  of  the  individual. 

I  place  the  names  of  all  those  who  have 
won  the  Congressional  Distinguished 
Service  awards  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

1959 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  of  Minnesota. 
Representative  Kenneth  Keating,  of  New 
York. 

Representative  Carl  Vinson,  of  Georgia. 
Senator  John  Williams,  of  Delaware. 

1961 

Senator  George  Aiken,  of  Vermont. 
Representative   Richard    Boiling,    of   Mis- 
souri. 

Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois. 
Representative  Gerald  Ford,  of  Michigan. 

1963 

Senator  Clinton  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico. 
Representative  Thomas  Curtis,  of  Missouri. 
Representative  George  Mahon,  of  Texas. 
Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

1965 

Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper,  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Representative  William  M.  McCulloch,  of 
Ohio. 

Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  of  Ar- 
kansas. 

Senator  John  O.  Pastore,  of  Rhode  Island. 

1967 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie.  of  Maine. 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits.  of  New  York. 

Representative  Chet  Holifield,  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Representative  Melvin  R.  Laird,  of  Wis- 
consin. 

I  also  place  following  this  list  of  previ- 
ous winners  the  citations  for  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  Representative 
Holifield  and  Representative  Melvin 
Laird,  in  their  entirety,  as  they  consti- 
tute concise  summaries  of  the  important 
contributions  of  these  two  Congressmen : 
Congressional  Distingcished  Service  Award 
Citation — Representative  Chet  Holifield 

Unpretentious  and  moderate  in  approach. 
Chet  Holifield  Is  a  distinguished  Statesman 
of  the  Nation's  Atomic  Energy  Program. 

Often  called  upon  to  serve  as  intermediary 
between  the  Impatient  and  the  complacent, 
he  is  calmly  persuasive  In  gaining  support 
for  legislation  consonant  with  the  require- 
ments of  a  changing  society  In  a  changing 
world.  Long  in  the  forefront  of  the  continu- 
ing fight  against  Institutional  decay  and  ad- 
ministrative obsolescence,  he  skillfully  man- 
aged bills  creating  two  new  Executive  De- 
partments— Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  Transportation — during  the  89th 
Congress.  Preeminent  in  his  contribution  to 
the  orderly  development  of  atomic  energy 
and  resolute  In  his  commitment  to  respon- 
sible civilian  control,  he  has  devoted  equal 
attention  to  its  application  in  meeting  both 
defense  and  domestic  power  needs.  Tech- 
nically proficient  and  unimpeachable  In  his 
Independence  and  Integrity,  his  Judgment 
commands  the  highest  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues regardless  of  party  affiliation. 


The  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion takes  great  pleasure  in  presenting  this 
Congressional  Distinguished  Service  Award 
to  Chet  Holifield,  Democrat  of  California — a 
conscientious  and  dedicated  Representative 
whose  foresight  and  continuity  of  service 
have  conjoined  the  benefits  of  accelerating 
technology  and  the  welfare  of  all  Americans. 

Congressional  Distinguished  Service  Award 

Citation — Representati\'e        Melvin        R. 

Laird 

Resourceful  and  vigorous  as  a  national 
party  leader,  Melvm  R.  Laird  Is  nonetheless 
painstaking  in  attention  to  the  necessary  but 
often  tedious  details  of  legislative  business. 

Without  peer  as  a  political  strategist,  his 
energy  and  imagliiatlon  serve  to  enhance  the 
capability  of  the  minority  in  the  systematic 
development  and  etlective  presentation  of 
alternatives  to  administrative  proposals.  As 
chairman  of  the  House  Republican  Confer- 
ence, he  assumed  a  leading  role  during  the 
89th  Congress  in  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  a  research  and  planning  commit- 
tee recognized  for  the  excellence  of  its  staff 
and  the  clarity  and  cogency  of  its  reports. 
Unstinting  in  the  thought  and  effort  he  de- 
votes to  work  in  committee  and  to  the  needs 
of  his  district,  he  has  argued  compellingly 
over  the  years  for  coherent  financing  of  fed- 
eral programs.  Emphatic  and  influential  in 
debate,  he  exemplifies  the  best  traditions  of 
service  In  the  US.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion takes  great  pleasure  in  presenting  this 
Congressional  Dlstingulslied  Service  Award 
to  Melvin  R.  Laird.  Republican  of  Wis- 
consin— a  forthrii,'ht  and  persi.stent  advocate 
whose  Intellectual  courage  and  ability  have 
consistently  enlightened  and  enlivened  pub- 
lic discussion  of  the  important  issues  facing 
the  Nation. 
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COURAGEOUS  ACCEPTANCE  OF  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY—THE MEASURE  OF 
COMMAND 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  ix)int  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy,  I  have  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  many  officers  of  our  gal- 
lant Na\'>-.  One  of  the  traits  observed  in 
them  is  their  readiness  to  accept  respon- 
sibility for  their  actions. 

A  striking  example  of  that  spirit  de- 
scribed by  Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal,  Jr., 
U.S.  Na\T,  retired,  of  which  he  was  a  wit- 
ness while  serving  as  a  lieutenant  on  the 
U.S.S.  Saratoga,  was  published  recently 
in  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings, 
the  professional  magazine  of  the  Navy. 

Because  the  lessons  are  timeless  and 
apply  with  equal  force  to  other  armed 
services  of  our  country,  I  quote  it  as  part 
of  my  remarks: 

COtTRAGEOUS  .ACCEPTANCE  OF  RESPONSIBILITT 

THE  Measure  of  Command 

(By  Captain  Miles  P.  DuVal.  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 

retired) 

In  January  1929.  the  U.S.  Pacific  (then 
Battle*  Fleet,  under  Admiral  W.  V.  Pratt  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  was  In  a  massive  for- 
mation en  route  to  an  annua!  fleet  concen- 
tration at  Panama,  with  the  Base  Force 
about  six  miles  astern  of  the  battleships  and 
the  fleet  carrier  unit  on  the  left  flank  of  the 


formation  axis,  Interval  one  mile.  The  air- 
craft flagship  was  the  first  large  carrier  Sara- 
toga under  the  command  of  Captain  John 
Halligan.  a  most  distinguished  officer  then 
due  for  early  consideration  of  promotion  by 
It  selection  board. 

.\s  twilight  approached,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  ordered  the  carrier  to  shift  from 
her  station  on  the  left  of  the  formation  to  a 
similar  position  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
fleet.  In  the  subsequent  evolution,  the  Sara- 
toga, with  Captain  Halligan  conning, 
the  vessels  of  the  Base  Force  became  danger- 
ously entangled.  Ships  stopped  and  backed, 
sounded  their  whistles  and  sirens,  and 
flashed  their  lights  in  a  series  of  crucial  situ- 
ations affecting  their  safety. 

The  Base  Force  Commander  (Rear  Admiral 
S.  E.  W.  Kittelle)  sent  the  following  message 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  'l  protest  the 
procedure  of  the  Saratoga ^  She  has  disrupted 
my  formation  and  endangered  my  flagship." 

The  Commander-in-Chief  in  turn  prompt- 
ly relayed  this  dispatch  to  the  carrier  unit 
commander  i  Rear  Admiral  J.  M.  Reeves)  in 
the  Saratoga,  expressing  his  concurrence  and 
warning  that  vessels  of  each  force  should 
keep  clear  of  water  assigned  other  forces. 
Such  a  sequence  of  events  just  prior  to  con- 
vening the  selection  board  constituted  a 
dangerous  crisis  in  the  career  of  Captain 
Halligan.  which,  if  not  met.  could  easily  have 
ended  It. 

Instead  of  waiting  for  his  own  division 
commander  to  reply,  and  without  consult- 
ing him.  Captain  Halligan  took  the  message 
Into  the  quiet  of  the  charthouse.  There  he 
pondered  it  in  silence  and  then  calmly  wrote 
this  response:  "The  Saratoga  regrets  the  In- 
cident referred  to  and  takes  full  respon- 
sibility therefor.  The  vessels  of  the  Base  Force 
were  skillfully  handled." 

Promptly  transmitted  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  the  commanders  of  the  units 
involved,  this  forthright  acceptance  of  sole 
responsibility,  with  no  attempt  to  shift  It, 
won  admiration  and  terminated  the  episode. 
Captain  Halligan  was  selected  for  promotion 
and  continued  his  distinguished  career. 


SENATE  MUST  REJECT  PANAMA 
TREATIES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment to  this  body  on  September  11.  1967. 
I  quoted  a  most  peitinent  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Washington,  D.C..  Evening 
Star  strongly  oppo.sing  the  ratification  by 
the  Senate  of  the  proposed  treaties  with 
Panama.  The  author  of  that  letter  was  a 
retired  naval  officer.  Today,  I  shall  quote 
a  press  release  by  a  retired  Araiy  officer, 
Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane,  who  is  a  dis- 
tinguished Army  engineer,  a  former  En- 
gineer Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  now  an  able  and  forth- 
right writer  on  public  aflairs. 

Because  of  the  special  relevance  of 
General  Lane's  perceptive  release  and  its 
realistic  accuracy,  I  include  it  as  part  of 
my  remarks: 

Senate  Must  Reject  Panama   Treaties 
(By  Thomas  A.  Lane) 

Washington. — The  Johnson  Administra- 
tion announced  on  June  26.  1967  that  it  had 
concluded  three  treaties  with  the  govern- 
ment   of    Panama    changing    the    Juridical 


status  of  the  Canal  Zone,  making  new  pro- 
vision for  its  management  and  providing  for 
possible  development  of  a  new  canal.  There 
has  been  no  official  publication  of  the  texts 
of  the  treaUes.  However,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  text  of  the  basic 
treaty  in  Panama  and  published  It.  The 
worst  is  true. 

Why  would  the  President  deny  to  the  pub- 
lic the  texts  of  treaties  which  have  been 
concluded?  Now  is  the  time  for  public  dis- 
cussion and  debate  of  the  agreements  so 
that  the  Senate  may  be  advised  about  the 
people's  judgment  of  the  action  of  our  diplo- 
mats. Why  is  the  President  delaying  presen- 
tation of  the  treaties  until  the  eve  of  con- 
gressional adjournment?  Is  he  fearful  of  the 
public  reaction?  Does  he  expect  his  party 
machine  to  ramrod  the  treaties  through  the 
Senate  without  debate?  His  method  is  un- 
precedented   and    impeachable. 

The  treaties  provide  for  surrender  of  U.S. 
sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  for  joint 
operation  of  the  canal.  Details  of  the  treaties 
don't  matter  because  the  central  Issue  of 
sovereignty  overshadows  all  else.  These 
treaties  would  enact  the  first  surrender  of 
U.S.  territory  In  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public. 

In  building  the  Panama  Canal,  the  United 
States  accepted  a  trusteeship  for  all  the 
maritime  nations  of  the  world.  It  received 
from  Panama  in  perpetuity  all  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  exercise  of  such  rights  by  Pan- 
ama. This  was  a  prudent  measure  which 
recognized  the  permanence  of  the  canal  and 
the  continuing  obligation  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  its  operation  and 
maintenance. 

In  accepting  sovereignty,  the  United  States 
made  generous  settlements.  It  paid  Colum- 
bia an  indemnity  of  $25,000,000.  It  paid  Pan- 
ama a  lump  sum  of  $10,000,000.  It  purchased 
all  the  land  In  the  Canal  Zone  from  private 
owners. 

In  1923,  Secretary  of  State  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  told  the  Panama  Minister  during  a 
discussion  of  possible  treaty  revision,  "Our 
country  would  never  recede  from  the  posi- 
tion it  had  taken  ,  .  .  This  government 
could  not,  and  would  not,  enter  into  any 
discussion  affecting  its  full  right  to  deal 
with  the  Canal  Zone  and  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  any  sovereign  right  or  authority 
on  the  part  of  Panama."  Now.  without  any 
authority  or  direction  from  Congress,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  been  induced  by  the  State 
Department  to  cede  these  sovereign  powers 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

When  President  Nasser  nationalized  the 
Suez  Canal  In  1956,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment took  a  legal  position  that  the  right 
cf  a  sovereign  to  expropriate  property  within 
Its  domain,  regardless  of  treaty  obligation, 
was  unchallengeable.  Thus,  the  practical  ef- 
fect of  these  treaties  negotiated  by  President 
Johnson  would  be  to  give  Panama  the  right 
to  expropriate  the  canal  and  expel  the 
United  States  from  the  Canal  Zone. 

President  Johnson  has  been  extraordi- 
narily naive  about  the  alms  and  purpose  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  How  can  anyone  observing 
the  Latin  American  republics  under  assault 
by  communist  cadres  believe  that  a  Panama 
holding  such  power  over  the  United  States 
could  long  resist  communist  subversion? 

Panama  would  immediately  become  the 
prime  target  of  Soviet  strategy.  It  would  be 
subjected  to  unbearable  terror  until  some 
government  expropriated  the  canal.  Then 
the  United  States  would  be  compelled  by  Its 
own  announced  principles  to  withdraw  from 
the  Canal  Zone. 

The  United  States  has  a  perpetual  obli- 
gation to  maintain  and  operate  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  has  the  sovereign  powers  which  are 
essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  that  respon- 
sibility. It  would  be  an  act  of  catastrophic 
improvidence  for  the  United  States  at  this 
juncture  of  history  to  surrender  the  powers 
which    are    today    the    vital    cornerstone   of 


canal  security.  It  Is  unthinkable  that  any 
conscientous  United  States  Senator  could 
vote  to  approve'  such  &  measure. 


CREATION  OF  SPECIAL  COM\nTTEE 
ON  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  OVERDUE 
CRY  OF  1967  CAP'HVE  NATIONS 
WEEK 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem.pore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1967 
Captive  Nations  Week  observance  goes 
down  on  record  as  the  most  extensive 
one  yet,  since  1959.  In  Chicago  over  10,- 
000  marched,  in  Cleveland  over  20,000 
rallied,  and  in  Pittsburgh.  Buffalo,  Phil- 
adelphia and  many  other  cities  the  story 
is  the  same — a  growing  awareness  in 
America  of  the  value  of  all  the  captive 
nations  to  our  national  security.  In  rally 
after  rally  the  cry  was  raised  as  to  why 
we  refuse  to  create  a  Special  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations.  Action  on  this 
score  is  long  overdue.  We  have  as  great 
a  role  to  play  in  the  determination  of  our 
foreign  policy  as  does  the  Executive. 

I  call  upon  the  distinguished  chainnan 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  give  this 
measure  its  fair  due  by  placing  it  on 
the  agenda  for  early  consideration  by  the 
committee's  members.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  a  majority  of  that  commit- 
tee has  expressed  itself,  in  one  way  or 
another,  in  favor  of  the  measure.  If  the 
democratic  process  is  to  be  observed, 
there  is  no  reason  for  any  obsti-uction  to 
a  measure  that  I  feel  confident  will  re- 
ceive the  vast  majority  of  support  in  the 
House. 

As  indicators  and  examples  of  the 
vigorous  1967  observance.  I  request  that 
the  following  material  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record:  Fiist.  proclama- 
tions of  Captive  Nations  Week  by  Gov- 
ernors John  W.  King,  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  Charles  L.  Terry,  Jr.,  of  Delaware, 
and  also  mayors  Edwin  W.  Wade,  of 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Carmen  J.  Armenti, 
of  Tienton.  N.J..  R.  William  Patterson, 
of  Davton,  Ohio,  and  Hugh  J.  Addonizio, 
of  Newark,  N.J.;  second,  four  informa- 
tive items  on  the  week  in  the  July  1-15 
Ukrainian  Bulletin:  third,  an  address  by 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  Balkunas  on  'The 
Silent  Church  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain" : 
fourth,  an  editorial  on  'Hanoi's  Victory" 
in  the  July  18  issue  of  Louisiana's  the 
Daily  Iberian :  and  fifth,  a  letter  on  "Cap- 
tive Nations"  in  the  July  21  issue  of  the 
Beaumont  Enterprise  in  Louisiana: 
State   of   New    Hampshire   Captive   Nations 

Week  Proclamation 
(By  His  Excellency  John  W.  King,  Governor) 
■Whereas,  the  imperiaUstic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Latvia.  Estonia.  White  Ruthenia,  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany.  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackla.  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 
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"Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war;   .lUd 

•'Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  Captive  Nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence; and 

•Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law 
86-90  establishing  the  third  week  in  July 
each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  In- 
viting the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  prayers, 
ceremjnles  and  activities,  expressing  their 
sympathy  with  and  support  for  the  Just  as- 
pirations of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and 
independence; 

'Now,  therefore,  I,  John  W.  King.  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  do  hereby 
proclaim  that  the  week  commencing  July 
16,  1967,  be  observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
in  New  Hampshire  and  call  upon  the  citizens 
of  New  Hampshire  to  Join  with  others  in  ob- 
serving this  week  by  offering  prayers  and 
dedicating  their  efforts  for  the  peaceful  liber- 
ation of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples 
all  over  the  world." 

Given  at  the  Executive  Chambers  in  Con- 
cord this  twenty-ninth  day  of  June  in  the 
year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  Stitcs  of  America,  the  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-first. 

John  W.  King, 

Governor. 

By  His  Excellency,  The  Governor: 

Attest: 

Edward  C.  Kellet. 
Actxng  Secretary  of  State. 


Stattment  bt  Gov.  Charles  L.  Terry,  Jr., 
IN  Observance  or  Captive  Nations  Week. 
JuLT  16-22,  1967 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  In 
compliance  with  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress  (PL  86-90 1  has  designated  the  third 
week  In  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  and 
has  Invited  Amerlcan.s  everywhere  to  Join  In 
a  demonstration  of  support  of  the  Just  as- 
pirations of  all  captive  peoples. 

Delawareans  and  all  freedom-loving  Amer- 
icans, are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and 
principle  to  the  people  within  those  coun- 
tries that  stifle  freedom.  We  wish  for  those 
people  In  virtual  bondage  the  s.ime  freedoms 
and  Ju.stlce  which  we  enjoy  In  America. 

During  Captive  Nations  Week.  July  16-22, 
let  us  Join  In  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities  that  v,lll  demonstrate  to  oppressed 
people  everywhere  that  we  support  their  as- 
pirations for  freedom  and  Independence.  Let 
us  pray  that  the  chains  of  tyranny  give  way 
to  deliverance  and  freedom. 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  pwUcies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists,  through  direct  and  In- 
direct aggression,  have  led  to  the  subjuga- 
tion and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  many 
nations  throughout  the  world.  East  Ger- 
many. Hungary.  Poland.  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam  iind  Cuba,  to  name  but  a  few:  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war:  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-lovmi;  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
OS  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders 
In  bringing  about  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 


establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting 
the  People  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monies and  activities  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and 
Independence: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Edwin  W.  Wade,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Long  Beach,  with  the  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  City  Cotmcil,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  16-22.  1967.  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  Long  Beach,  and 
call  upon  all  our  citizens  to  Join  with  others 
in  observing  this  week  by  offering  prayers 
and  dedicating  their  efforts  for  the  peaceful 
liberation  of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peo- 
ples all  over  the  world. 

Edwin  W.  Wade, 

Mayor. 

Dated :  July  18.  1967.  Long  Beach.  Calif. 

Captive  Nations  Week  Proclamation  by  the 
Mayor  of  Trenton.  N.J. 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law 
86-90  establishing  the  third  week  in  July 
each  year  as  Captive  Nations  week  and  in- 
viting the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  prayers, 
ceremonies  and  activities;  expressing  their 
sympathy  with  and  support  for  the  Just  as- 
pirations of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and 
independence;  and 

"Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

"Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; 

"Now.  therefore.  I,  Carmen  J.  Armentl, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Trenton  do  hereby  pro- 
claim that  the  week  of  July  16  to  July  22. 
1967.  as  Captive  Nations  Week  In  Trenton. 
New  Jersey,  and  call  upon  the  citizens  of 
Trenton  to  Join  with  others  In  observing  this 
week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their 
efforts  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  op- 
pressed and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the 
world." 

In  w-itness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the  great 
seal  of  the  City  of  Trenton  this  11th  day  of 
July.  1967. 

Carmen  J.  Armenti. 

Mayor. 

Proclamation  of  the  CrrT  of  Datton,  Ohio 

"Whereas,  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  Im- 
perialistic and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism;  and 

"Whereis.  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated nations  h.ive  been  deprived  of  their 
national  Independence  and  their  Individual 
liberties;  and 

"Whereas,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  those  who  love  freedom  and  Justice  on 
every  continent:  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  their  Just  aspirations  for  freedom  and 
national  Independence. 

"Now,  therefore.  I.  R.  William  Patterson. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  beginning  July  16,  1961 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  do  Invite  the 
people  of  the  City  of  Dayton  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities, and  do  urge  them  to  study  the  plight 
of  the  Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to  re- 
commit  themselves    to    the   support   of   the 


Just  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  those  cap- 
tive nations." 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  City  of 
Dayton  to  be  affixed  this  14th  day  of  July, 
1961. 

R.  William  Patterson, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 


PROCLAM.ATION CAPTfVE     NATIONS       WEEK 

Whereas:  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  direct  and  In- 
direct aggression,  to  the  subjugation  and 
enslavem.ent  of  the  peoples  of  Poland.  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia. 
Latvia.  Estonia,  White  Ruthenia.  Rumania. 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland  China. 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North  Korea. 
Albania,  Indel-Ural.  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia, 
Tibet,  Cossatkla,  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam, 
Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas:  the  desire  for  liberty  and  In- 
dependence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambl- 
bltlons  of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a 
major  war;  and 

Whereas:  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas:  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence; 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Hugh  J.  Addonlzlo.  Mayor 
of  Tlie  City  of  Newark  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  of  July  16  through  July  22.  1967, 
be  observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week  In 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  call  upon  the  cit- 
izens of  Newark  to  Join  with  others  In  ob- 
serving this  week  by  offering  prayers  and 
dedicating  their  efforts  for  the  peaceful 
liberation  of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peo- 
ples all  over  the  world. 

Hugh  J.  Addonizio. 

Mayor. 

[Prom   the    Ukrainian    Bulletin,    July    1-15. 

1967] 

United  States  Cannot  Abandon  Peoples  of 

Captive  Nations 

Such  Is  the  title  of  a  feature  article  by 
Dumltru  Danielopol.  well-known  national 
columnist,  which  appe.ixed  in  the  February  6, 
1967  issue  of  Aurora  Beacon-News,  in  Au- 
rora. Illinois.  The  article  deals  expertly  with 
the  recently  published  book.  Captive  Nations 
Week — Red  Nightmare,  Freedom's  Hope, 
which  was  compiled  and  edited  by  Dr.  Lev 
E.  Dobrlansky.  President  of  UCCA  and  Chair- 
man of  National  Captive  Nations  Committee. 
The  columnist  WTltes  that  the  book  provides 
useful  knowledge  on  the  captive  nations  and 
recommends  that  all  US.  policy-makers 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  It.  He  con- 
cludes: 

"An  ever  Increasing  number  of  Americans 
do  not  buy.  in  conscience  and  intellect,  the 
policy  of  playing  down  the  captivity  of  close 
to  a  billion  people  on  the  notion  that  the  Red 
regimes  can  be  appeased  Into  ways  of  peace- 
able evolution  and   eventual  freedom." 

[Prom    the    Ukrainian    Bulletin,    July    1-15, 

19671 
Captive  Nations  Week  1967:  Where  Do  We 
Stand? 
During  this  month  of  July,  millions  of 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  will  again 
observe  in  one  form  or  another  the  annual 
observance   of   Captive   Nations  Week.   Ever 
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since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  86-90  in 
July,  1959.  Captive  Nations  Week  has  served 
as  "a  national  forum  for  discussion  and 
evaluation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  its  ap- 
plication to  the  Soviet  Union,  especially  as 
regards  the  many  nations  held  in  Soviet  Rus- 
sian captUitv  and  oppression. 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
this  year  is  especially  important  in  view  of 
several  International  events  and  develop- 
ments which  have  accentuated  Its  meaning. 
Among  these  are: 

1)  Intensification  of  the  war  in  Vietnam; 
2)  The  Arab-Israeli  war  and  its  aftermath, 
and  3)  The  total  failure  of  our  policy  of 
"building  bridges  of  understanding"  with 
the  USSR  and  Us  communist  empire  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

OUR    STAKES    IN    VIETNAM 

Despite  the  all-out  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.  government  to  bring  the  war  in  Vietnam 
to  an  .acceptable  and  honorable  solution,  it  Is 
now  abundantly  clear  to  everv-  one  that 
neither  Hanoi  nor  its  backers  in  Moscow  and 
Peking  want  a  negotiated  peace.  Encouraged 
by  Communist-Inspired  internal  dissension 
and  anti-war  demonstrations  in  the  United 
States.  Hanoi.  Peking  and  Moscow  are  more 
determined  than  ever  to  continue  the  blood 
war  in  South  Vietnam,  banking  heavily  on  an 
eventual  U  S.  withdrawal.  W'e,  the  American 
people,  know  that  the  Communists  are  de- 
luding themselves.  Yet  Washington  falls  to 
give  voice  to  our  steadfastness.  It  falls  to 
point  out  to  everyone  concerned  Uiat  South 
Vietnam  will  not'  become  another  Korea  or 
Berlin,  that  the  United  States  will  not  with- 
draw short  of  acWevlng  a  full  and  complete 
victory-  over  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet- 
namese invaders.  Yet  this  is  our  true  posture, 
as  it  Is  that  of  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  of  our  Hghtlng  allies  there — 
Korea.   New  Zealand,  Australia  and    others. 

At  the  heart  of  this  lack  of  clear  and 
definitive  articulation  is  the  unfounded  as- 
sumption that  the  Communists  in  Asia  are 
aggressors  and  enemies  of  freedom,  ■while 
their  brothers  in  the  USSR  and  Eastern 
Europe  are  some  sort  of  "mellowing  revolu- 
tionaries" who  would  be  delighted  to  trade, 
conduct  "cultural  exchanges"  and  pursue  a 
general  peaceful  coexistence. 

Ci^ptive  Nations  Week  1967  can  and  •will 
prove  a  more  than  adequate  opportunity  to 
stress  the  indivisibility  of  Communist  strat- 
egy and  to  expose  Moscow's  unflagging  at- 
tempt to  first  subvert  and  then  destroy  us. 

THE    ARAB-ISRAELI    'WAR 

The  tragic  war  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states  of  the  United  Arab  RepubUc.  Jordan 
and  Svria  offers  a  multi-faceted  lesson,  a  les- 
son which.  exacUng  a  dreadful  cost  in  human 
life,  property  and  widespread  suffering,  we 
must  not  ignore  in  all  conscience. 

The  lightning  and  brilliant  strategy  of  the 
Israeli  armed  forces  which  culminated  In  a 
swUt  victory  over  the  numerically  superior 
Arab  forces  "evokes  and  explains  at  least  one 
important  phenomenon.  It  demonstrates 
that  the  love  of  freedom  and  Independence 
of  one's  country  can  provide  invincibility  In 
spirit  and  deed.  It  is  from  this  ardor  that 
sprang  forth  resolution,  which  in  turn  gave 
birth  to  incisive  strategy  and  tactics.  The 
Israelis  knowlingly  fought  for  freedom  and 
Independence,  and  secured  it.  and  Uxiay  their 
eloquence  in  defense  of  their  part  in  the 
war  follows  only  naturally. 

Throughout  this  drama  the  United  States 
has  been  a  study  in  contrast.  It  was  open 
knowledge  that  Moscow  was  instigating  Nas- 
ser to  belligerency  and  provocative  acts  which 
led  to  the  eruption  of  the  war  on  June  5. 
1967.  Yet  our  diplomacy  was  conspicuotisly 
timid  and  ineffective.  Including  that  of  our 
UN  Ambassador  who  allowed  the  Soviet  diplo- 
mats to  place  the  United  States  on  the  de- 
fensive. Today  Moscow  poses  b-azenly  as  a 
champion  of  the  conquered  Arabs. 

This  despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 


bears  the  lion's  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
conflagration  in  the  Middle  East.  Its  sys- 
tematic supplvlng  of  heavy  armaments.  In- 
cluding the  most  modern  rockets,  to  Nasser, 
along  with  a  probable  promise  of  massive 
mUitary  support  when  the  chips  were  down, 
encouraged  Nasser  In  _making  his  fateful 
blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

Thus  the  ■war  teaches  us,  once  again,  that 
Moscow  has  never  actually  considered  end- 
ing the  Cold  War.  contrary  to  fond  assump- 
tions in  Washington.  Like  Kliruschchev  in 
Berlin,  Hungary  and  Cuba,  so  Kosygin  In 
Egypt  displayed  its  eternal  strategy— to  con- 
quer the  world  by  dividing  areas  and  con- 
tinents, by  supporting  all  those  who  bear 
any  legitimate  or  imaginary  grudge  against 
the  United  States. 

THE    JOHNSON-KOSTGIN    DL\LOG 

Although  the  Russians  abandoned  the 
Arabs  to  their  fate,  they  once  again  muster 
the  effrontery  of  claiming  to  be  "champions 
of  the  oppressed."  this  time  with  reference 
to  their  Arab  pawns  in  the  Middle  East. 

Recentlv  at  the  U.N.  Kosygin  even  scaled 
new  heights  of  Soviet  deceit  and  cynicism. 
"In  the  course  of  its  50-year  lilstory,"  he 
soberly  Intoned,  'the  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
garded all  peoples,  large  or  small,  with  re- 
spect. Everv  people  enjoys  the  right  to  estab-y 
lish  an  independent  national  state  of  its 
own!" 

Such  outrageous  mendacity  may  come  as 


no  surprise  to  the  Hungarians,  who  tried  to 
break  away  In  1956,  or  to  the  Estonians.  Lat- 
vians Lithuanians  and  Poles,  or  to  all  the 
Captive  Nations  languishing  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  Soviet  Union— such  as  Ukraini- 
ans, Georgians.  Armenians.  Byelorussians  and 
others  ,  . 

But  the  rest  of  the  world,  thanks  to  the 
forum  that  Is  the  U.N..  hears  the  Big  Lie 
and  may  in  time  come  to  believe  it. 

Especlallv  disheartening  is  that  at  high 
official  levels  there  is  a  tendency  to  believe 
It  m  this  supposedly  sophisticated  country. 
Our  talk  of  "building  bridges"  of  under- 
standing With  Red  lands  smacks  of  naivete 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  rawest  fledgling 
nation  springing  up. 

As  recently  as  last  year  a  Trl-Contlnent 
Communist  Conference  was  held  in  Havana, 
at  which  far-reaching  plans  were  hatched  for 
the  subversion  and  ■Vietnamization"  of  all 
Latin  America.  The  Conference  was  organized 
and  directed  by  the  Kremlin.  As  a  result,  we 
already  have  communist  guerrillas  operating 
In  Venezuela.  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Guatemala. 

Our  reaction?  More  talk  of  consular  treat- 
ies, cultural  exchanges  and  of  bridges  sus- 
pended in  a  never-never  land. 

Captive  Nations  Week  1967  provides  an 
opportunity  to  come  down  to  earth  and  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
It  is  time  to  relearn  the  lesson  of  1776:  peace 
without  freedom  Is  Illusory,  life  without  free- 
dom meaningless. 


ROLLCALL  OF  THE  FORGOTTEN  NATIONS 


Country 


Present  status 


Date  ot  in- 
dependence 


Armenia 

Azerbaijan 

Byelorussiac 

Cossackia: 

(a)  Don  Cossacks 

(b)  Kuban  Cossacks 

Democratic  Republic  of  the  Far  East 

Estonia 

Georgia 


...-.m.niiSR  .-  May  30,1918 

Armenian  b.b.K „  '  00,010 

Azerbaiianian  S  S.R "»V  ^9,  9  8 

Byelorussian  S  S.R "''■  "•  '^'^ 


Date  of  ab- 
sorption 

1920 
1920 
1920 


5.1918 
16.1918 

4,1918 
24.1918 


Incorporated  into  Russian  S.F.S.R May 

...do - 4  ■' 

incorporated  into  Russian  S.F.S.R ^P[- 

Estonian  S. S.R '*" 

l^^!J?ii::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ™^||^to-Ru»ians:F]sjc::::::::::: —  ^^^ 

!:'"'"l"LV '■ NowSe^d  inti' kVzakh;  Kirghiz: 'tadihik.  Turkmen.  Apr! 

"""""" and  Uzbek  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  „  lam         \W\ 

Ukraine Ukrainian  S S.R..... ^'"-  ^^''''^         "" 


May  26.1918 
Nov.  12. 1917 
18.1918 
16,1918 
15,1922 


1920 
1920 
1920 
1940 
1920 
1920 
1940 
1940 
1922 


THE  SILENT  Church  Behind  The  Iron 

CrRTAIN 

(Address  of  the  Right  Reverend  Monslgnor 
John  Balkunas.  President  of  CACEED.  de- 
livered at  Queens  Post  of  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans, July  19,  1967.) 

Dearly  Beloved  In  Christ,  we  have  gathered 
today  as  free  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  mark  the  9th  annual  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week.  Today  Is  the  be- 
ginning of  Captive  Nations  Week— a  week 
during  which  Americans  from  all  walks  of 
life  will  hold  nationwide  manifestations,  ral- 
lies, ceremonies  and  other  public  gatherings. 
These  observances  are  legally  provided  for 
bv  Public  Law  86-90.  enacted  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress in  July.  1959.  They  are  destined  to  serve 
as  a  powerful  moral  svmbol  underscoring  the 
fact  that  Americans  will  never  forget  nor 
abandon  the  captive  nations  nor  accommo- 
date themselves  to  their  permanent  enslave- 
ment. 

In  observing  this  signal  event  we  must 
view  the  problem  of  the  captive  nations  in  its 
totalitv  and  we  must  not  lose  the  sight  of 
the  fact  that  all  captive  nations  deserve  a 
fair  and  equal  treatment  on  our  part.  When 
we  speak  of  the  captive  nations,  we  obviously 
think  of  22  captive  countries  enumerated  in 
Public  Law  86-90.  namely:  Poland.  Hungary, 
Lithuania.  Czechoslovakia.  Ukraine,  Latvia, 
Estonia.  White  Ruthenia.  Rumania,  East  Ger- 
many. Bulgaria.  malnl.and  China.  Armenia, 
Azerisaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania, 
Idel-Ural.  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Turkestan  and 
North  Vietnam. 


Since  this  la-w  was  enacted,  Cuba,  our  very 
neighbor,  has  become  another  captive  na- 
tion. 

Today,  we  want  to  dedicate  our  Sermon  to 
the  plight  of  the  Silent  Church  Behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  to  bring  to  the  fore  the 
suffering  endured  by  our  brothers  In  Christ 
under  the  ruthless  and  godless  communist 
regimes  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Much  has  happened  In  the  world  since  the 
passage  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolu- 
tion in  1959.  We  had  the  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil (Vatican  III  In  1962-1965.  at  which  ob- 
servers of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  were 
invited  to  sit  and  witness  the  proceedings  of 
the  greatest  Catholic  council  ever  gathered 
In  history.  In  pursuance  of  the  "dialog"  with 
the  Communist  governments,  we  have  seen 
Soviet  President  Nicholas  Podgorny  come  to 
the  Holy  Father  to  talk  on  the  possibility  of 
"improving  relations"  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Vatican.  Toward  this  end  also 
Msgr.  Agostlno  CasaroU,  a  Vatican  expert 
on  Communist  affairs,  travelled  to  Poland 
and  other  Communist-run  countries.  Finally, 
a  few  davs  ago  the  United  States  was  the  host 
to  Soviet  Premier  Alexi  Kosygin,  who  met 
President  Johnson  for  a  new  Summit  con- 
ference at  Glassboro,  N.J.  There  are  many 
among  us  who  believe  that  the  Cold  War  Is 
over  and  that  these  meetings  and  visitations 
per  se  have  removed  or.  at  least,  eased  Inter- 
national tensions  and  conflicts. 

But.  to  us.  who  are  interested  both  In  the 
countries  of  origin  of  our  forefathers,  and  also 
In  the  plight  of  our  Church,  the  most  Im- 
portant question  still  remains  unans-wered. 
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Are  these  contacts  and  visitations  by  Com- 
munist leaders  both  here  and  to  the  Vatican 
helping  our  Church  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain? Do  our  brothers  and  sisters  feel  free  to 
worship  God  and  educate  their  children  ac- 
cording to  Christian  principles  and  teach- 
ing? 

A  cursory  survey  of  the  plight  of  the 
Silent  Church  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  gives 
a  bleak  and  depressing  picture  that  cer- 
tainly challenges  the  claim  of  our  era  to 
humanism  and  peaceful  coexistence. 

Albania:  In  Albania  the  170.000  Catholics 
sutTered  a  cruel  fate,  as  the  entire  Catholic 
hierarchy  was  either  killed  or  imprisoned. 
The  Catholic  Church  literally  ceased  to  exist 
in  that  country.  The  Orthodox  Church  and 
tne  Moslem  religion  are  still  tolerated, 
although  all  church  policies  are  dictated  by 
the  Communist  Party. 

Bulgaria.  The  religious  persecution  In 
Bulgaria  was  limited  to  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  communities,  as  both  groups  are 
regarded  as  West -oriented.  The  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  Is  virtually  destroyed,  as 
la  the  Apostolic  Exarchate  for  the  Bulgarians 
of  the  Eastern  Rite.  The  Jews  and  Moslems 
are  also  persecuted  and  harassed.  The  Bul- 
garian Orthodox  Church  is  tolerated,  but 
their  leaders  must  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  regime  and  follow  its  policies  and 
directives. 

Czechoslovakia:  From  1948  to  1952  religion 
In  Czechoslovakia  was  persecuted  openly  by 
the  Communist  government.  A  number  of 
Catholic  bishops,  including  Joseph  Cardinal 
Beran.  were  arrested  and  sent  to  Jail.  In  1964 
Archbishop  Beran  was  released  and  allowed 
to  return  to  Rome,  but  the  Catholic  Church 
has  been  under  the  systematic  attack:  re- 
ligious Instruction  for  children  Is  elimin- 
ated, and  the  Church  is  perennially  attacked 
by  the  Communist-sponsored  "Society  of  the 
Propagation  of  Political  and  Scientific 
Knowledge."  an  arm  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Other  denominations  are  also  sub- 
mitted to  a  tight  control  of  the  government. 

Estonia:  The  Estonian  Evani^elical  Lu- 
theran Church  has  been  subordinated  to  the 
Communist  Party  which  rules  an  controls 
the  activities  of  t+ie  ministers  in  all  details. 
Acts  of  public  worship,  church  weddings, 
funeral  services  and  baptismal  ceremonies 
have  been  replaced  with  atheistic  rituals. 
Antl-rellglous  education  Is  steadily  pressed 
and  the  church  Itself  is  burdened  with 
heavy  taxation. 

Hungary.  Depending  on  the  international 
situation,  the  Kadar  regime  In  Hungary 
either  Intensifies  the  antl-rellglous  policies 
or  relaxes  them,  guided  by  hints  and  direc- 
tives from  Moscow.  In  1964  an  agreement 
was  signed  by  the  Vatican  and  Hungary, 
which  somewhat  Improved  the  religious  sit- 
uation. But  In  1965  a  series  of  arrests  of 
Catholic  priests  was  reported  In  the  L'Os- 
seriatore  Romano.  Many  of  the  priests  were 
sentenced  for  a  "conspiracy"  case,  others  for 
holding  seminars  and  open  discussions  with 
the  youth. 

Latvia:  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Latvia  has  been  destroyed  as  an  organiza- 
tion, with  many  Catholic  priests  arrested, 
tried  and  sentenced  to  hard  labor.  The  head 
of  the  Latvian  Evangelical  Church  Is  a  Com- 
munist nominee.  The  Lutheran  Church 
and  the  Orthodox  Church  were  also  de- 
stroyed. All  church  ceremonies  had  been 
replaced  with  Communist  rituals.  There  is 
no  religious  Instruction,  and  the  church, 
that  Is  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  Is 
subjected  to  heavy  taxation  and  other  rules 
of  the  Communist  Party. 

Lithuania:  Since  Lithuania  is  one  of  the 
foremost  Catholic  Countries  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, one  of  the  prime  targets  of  the  Com- 
mnnlst  regime  Is  to  eradicate  Catholicism. 
Offlclally.  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Lithuania  exists,  but  by  Its  systematic  at- 
tacks the  regime  has  reduced  it  to  a  skeleton 
organization    Out  of  14  Uthuanlan  Catholic 


Bishops  only  one  has  remained  in  the  coun- 
try, and  out  of  1,546  priests,  only  741  are 
left.  Religious  teaching  to  children  is  punish- 
able by  law;  the  clergy  and  religion  are  un- 
der constant  attacks:  all  religious  private 
schools,  kindergartens,  orphanages,  hospitals 
and  charitable  organizations  have  been  con- 
fiscated. Sometimes  the  Communists  trum- 
pet the  "existence  of  religious,"  freedom,  and 
they  allow  a  few  Lithuanian  churchmen  to 
attend  the  Ecumenical  Council  In  Rosfe  and 
also  to  consecrate  a  new  Catholic  Bishop, 
for  Instance  Most  Rev.  Joseph  Labukas.  But 
the  antl-rellglous  policy  Is  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  Communist  regime  in  Lithuania. 

Poland:  The  Catholic  Church  in  Poland, 
especially  after  the  1956  revolt,  has  been 
tolerated  and  subject  to  a  sort  of  "coexist- 
ence" with  the  Communist  regime.  But  the 
campaign  against  the  Catholic  Church  is 
relentless  and  systematic,  which  Includes 
arrests  of  priests,  tax  prosecutions  and  land 
confiscations;  the  training  of  new  priests 
Is  being  hindered  and  a  number  of  semi- 
naries has  been  closed.  Stefan  Cardinal 
Wyszynskl  h.is  been  barred  from  travelling 
to  the  United  States  In  1966.  and  a  number 
of  American  Catholic  Bishops  were  denied 
Polish  visas  to  come  to  Poland  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  millennium  of  Christianity 
In  Poland 

Romania:  The  first  victim  of  the  Com- 
munist rule  was  the  Orthodox  Church,  which 
was  purged  of  all  bishops  who  were  replaced 
with  "elected  popular  prelates."  The  Cath- 
olic Church  of  the  Byzantine  Rite  was  sub- 
jects^ to  a  savage  destruction  and  its  faith- 
ful were  forced  to  Join  the  Orthodox  Church. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  Is  allowed  to 
exist,  but  Its  activities  are  completely  par- 
alyzed. By  any  standards,  religion  In  Ro- 
mania has  been  reduced  to  a  twilight  exist- 
ence. 

Ukraine:  But  jjerhaps  one  of  the  meet 
brutal  and  Inhuman  acts  against  the  Cath- 
olic Church  was  the  destruction  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  of  the  Byzantine 
Rite  in  Ukraine  In  1946.  There  were  about 
5,000,000  Ukrainian  Catholics  In  Western 
Ukraine,  aj:id  as  soon  as  the  Soviet  troops 
reoccupied  all  of  the  Ukrainian  lands  Moscow 
moved  to  mercilessly  hquldate  Catholicism 
In  Ukraine.  All  through  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment "freedom  of  conscience"  for  its  cltl- 
2»ns  and  the  principle  of  "separation  of  the 
church  from  the  state,"  it  savagely  meddled  In 
the  Catholic  Church  In  Ukraine.  In  March, 
1946  the  Soviet  government,  actively  sup- 
ported by  the  Russian  Orthodox  Patriarchate 
headed  by  Patriarch  Alexel,  dispersed  the  en- 
tire Ukrainian  Catholic  hierarchy  and  de- 
stroyed the  church  organization  as  such.  Of 
all  11  Ukrainian  Catholic  bishops,  arrested  at 
that  time,  only  Metropolitan  Joseph  SUpy  sur- 
vived. He  was  released  In  1963,  reportedly 
xipon  direct  Intervention  by  the  late  Pope 
John  XXIII;  he  was  made  a  cardinal  and 
resides  now  In  Rome.  At  the  time  of  the  Com- 
munist assault  there  were  5  million  Ukrain- 
ian Catholics,  1  Archbishop-Metropolitan. 
10  bishops,  5  dioceses,  2  areas  of  Apostolic 
Administration.  2.950  diocesan  priests.  520 
monastic  priests,  1.090  nuns,  540  seminarians, 
3  040  parishes.  4.440  churches  and  chapels. 
127  monasteries.  1  theological  academy  and 
5  ecclesiastical  seminaries.  In  addition,  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Ukraine  possessed  a  great 
number  of  cultural  centers;  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  institutes,  printing  press; 
scientific,  religious  and  educational  organi- 
zations; libraries,  welfare  and  aid  associa- 
tions, orphanages,  student,  youth  and 
women's  associations  and  the  like.  All  were 
destroyed  by  the  official  act  of  the  Soviet 
government. 

A  faked  "synod"  was  then  called  In  1949 
In  Lviv.  at  which  three  apostate  priests  were 
nominated  blshopxs  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church.  This  group  promptly  "abolished" 
the  Union  of  Brest  (1596)  and  subordinated 
over   5.000.000   Ukrainian   Catholics,   against 


their  will,  to  the  Russian  Ortliodox  Church. 
This  brutal  destruction  was  deplored  at 
the  time  by  Pope  Pius  XII  in  his  encyclical 
Orientales  Omnes  Ecclesias  (Dec.  23,  1945) 
and  later  In  Orientales  Ecclesias  (Dec.  15, 
1952). 

For  all  intents  and  purposes,  there  is  no 
legal  Catholic  Cliurch  In  Ukraine.  But  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Catholics  who 
secretly  profess  their  traditional  faith.  |The 
Communist  press  in  Ukraine  frequently  re- 
ports arrests,  trials  and  deportations  of  so- 
called  "religious  fanatics."  In  1965  a  trial 
was  held  in  Lviv.  West.£Tn  Ukraine,  at  which 
20  persons  were  tried  for  practicing  "under- 
ground religion."  In  1966  another  trial  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Zhytomyr.  where  a  man 
and  a  woman  were  sentenced  to  three  years 
of  hard  labor  for  giving  religious  instruction 
to  children.) 

Last  year,  1966,  the  Soviet  government 
sponsored  extensive  celebrations  In  com- 
memoration of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
"liquidation"  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church. 

Fortunately,  there  are  14  Ukrainian  Rite 
Sees  throughout  the  free  world — the  United 
States.  Canada.  South  America.  Australia  and 
Western  Europe— where  the  Ukrainian  Rite 
Catholic  traditions  and  Uturgy  are  preserved. 

Other  Captives:  Our  roster  of  the  captive 
nations  would  not  be  complete  without  men- 
tioning our  brothers — Serbians.  Croatians, 
Slovaks  and  Slovenes  who  also  suffer  na- 
tional, religious  and  cultural  persecution  at 
the  hands  of  their  Communist  masters. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Silent  Church  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  Is  suffering  Incessant  Com- 
munist persecution.  Communist  attacks 
vary  from  coimtry  to  country,  and  they  are 
conducted  quietly  and  systematically  by 
means  of  harassment  and  covert  persecu- 
tion. 

People  are  said  to  have  a  right  to  agitate 
against  religion.  However,  priests  and  minis- 
ters do  not  have  a  civil  right  to  defend  them- 
selves against  such  attacks.  The  Commu- 
nists run  atheistic  clubs  and  conduct 
atheistic  instruction  in  labor  unions,  youth 
organizations  and  in  schools.  Meanwhile. 
priests  and  ministers  who  conduct  religious 
Instruction  are  liable  to  be  sent  to  Siberia 
without  even  so  much  as  a  Judicial  hearing. 

Other  antl-rellglous  tactics  of  the  Com- 
munists include  the  undermining  of  the  peo- 
ple's faith  In  baptism  and  matrimony,  and 
the  discrediting  of  Christian  burial  by  priests 
or  ministers.  Dearly  Beloved  in  Christ! 

This  is  the  religious  situation  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  affords  us  this  oportunlty  to  make 
the  plight  of  the  captive  nations  known  to 
our  fellow  American  citizens,  and  to  our 
government  as  well. 

Those  of  our  officials  who  receive  Commu- 
nist leaders  should  know  what  they  are  do- 
ing to  their  own  people. 

Is  it.  then,  moral  and  practical  to  "build 
bridges  of  understanding"  with  these  Com- 
munist governments  which  so  ruthlessly  per- 
secute our  brothers  and  sisters  In  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe? 

We  do  not  think  so. 

As  we  begin  the  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  we  must  do  everything  In 
our  power  to  help  these  captive  nations  In 
their  struggle  for  national  and  religious 
freedom,  and  for  Independence.  Above  all, 
we  must  let  them  know  that  we  do  not  for- 
get them. 

Our  government  Is  waging  a  gallant  strug- 
gle In  Vietnam  In  order  to  prevent  the  Com- 
munists to  enslave  South  Vietnam.  [We 
wholeheartedly  support  our  President,  be- 
cause It  Is  the  only  way  to  save  Southeast 
Asia  from  Communism.] 

But  we  urge  him  also  not  to  forget  that 
the  Communists  who  are  killing  our  fight- 
ing men  In  Vietnam  are  also  jailers  and 
persecutors  of  the  captive  nations  In  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe. 


Sevtemher  lit,  1967 
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Let  us  hope  that  this  basic  truth  is  im- 
parted to  those  who  are  responsible  for 
shaping  our  foreign  policy  with  respect  to 
the  communist  empire. 

And  we,  free  citizens  of  this  great  country, 
must  continue  to  educate  our  citizens  In 
the  Importance  of  the  captive  nations. 

We  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  cause 
of  universal  freedom 

We  must  learn  the  eternal  axiom:  peace 
without  freedom  is  illusory,  and  life  without 
freedom  is  meaningless. 

We  must  pray  for  peace — for  Ji^t  peace  to 
all  nations.  Amen. 


[Prom  the  Daily  Iberian,  New  Iberia   (La.), 

July  18.  1967) 

H.^NOis  Victory 

It   Isn't   very  often   that   the   Congress  of 

the  United  States  is  unanimous  on  an  issue. 

We  haven't  stopped  to  make  a  precise  count. 

but  we're  certain  that  the  unanimous  votes 

in    Congress    in    the    past    decade    can    be 

counted   on   the   fingers   of   one   hand. 

Eight  years  ago.  in  1959,  there  was  a  unani- 
mous vote.  Congress  resolved  that  the  third 
week  In  July  should  be  observed  as  Captive 
Nations  week.  And  it  proceeded  to  name  21 
"captive  nations,"  whose  freedom  fighters 
deserved  US  support.  The  language  of  the 
resolve  was  bitingly  clear.  It  opposed  any 
"peaceful  coexistence  "  with  Moscow  unless 
and  until  the  Captive  Nations  recovered 
"their  freedom  and  Independence." 

It  must  make  members  of  the  Congress  a 
little  ill  to  observe  the  contempt  with  which 
the  Kremlin  and  the  residents  at  the  White 
House  have  treated  this  mighty  resolve.  Three 
consecutive  Presidents  have  given  the  an- 
nual observation  flip  Up  service.  And  the 
Kremlin  can  scarcely  conceal  its  amusement 
at  the  spectacle  of  the  resolute  Congress, 
less  than  a  decade  later,  tolerating  the  ship- 
ment of  even  armament  accessories  to  the 
Jailers  of  the  Captive  Nations. 

Twentv-one  nations  were  named  In  the 
original  resolution.  Not  one  has  been  freed. 
One  nation  has  been  added.  It  was  a  favorite 
vacation  spot  for  many  members  of  the  1959 
Congres,?:  Cuba.  Moscow  added  this  22nd 
nation  90  miles  from  our  shores,  and  m  1967 
the  President  of  the  United  States  could 
make  a  State  of  the  Union  address  to  the 
Congress  without  even  mentioning  Cuba. 

One  of  the  originally  named  21  Captive 
Nations  was  North  Vietnam.  How  long  has  it 
been  since  vou  read  or  heard  any  reference 
to  the  tragic  plight  of  the  17  million  North 
Vietnamese  held  "captive"  by  their  Commu- 
nist oppressors?  Hanoi  already  has  won  more 
in  the  war  than  it  dared  dream.  It  has  a 
commitment  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  our  war  aims  are  to  curb 
aggression  In  the  South.  Tliere  is  not  even 
a  mention  of  the  17  million  captives  of  Com- 
munism in  the  North. 

And  do  not  for  a  minute  think  that  this 
fact  Is  lost  on  the  heads  of  State  in  Asia.  Or 
Hanoi,  or  Peking.  Both  poke  fun  at  Uncle 
Sam's  resolve.  Eight  years  isn't  a  very  long 
time  m  hlstorv.  And  it  was  only  four  years 
after  the  resolution  that  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  Issued  a  proclamation  that  Peking 
quotes  with  satirical  delight.  Kennedy  asked 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  "Ob- 
serv^e  such  a  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities."  >« 

What  do  you  suppose  he  meant  by  that? 
Eating  crow  every  day  of  the  week? 

[Prom  the  Beaumont  (La.)   Enterprise,  July 

21,    19671 

Captive   Nations 

EDrroR.  Enterprise: 

I  am  sending  you  two  copies  of  the  unan- 
imous re-solution  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress and  Louisiana  State  Senate  proclaiming 
the    third   week    of    July   "Captive    Nations 

This  resolution  Is,  In  reality,  a  meaningless 
CXni 161&— Part  19 


piece  of  paper,  becatise  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  senators  and  congressmen,  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  U.S.  lawmakers  re- 
main indifferent  toward  the  issue  of  enslaved 
nations. 

DOtTBLE    STANDARD 

Our  present  foreign  policy  is  a  policy  of 
double  standard  of  morality  in  International 
affairs.  From  one  side  our  architects  of  foreign 
policy  are  supporting  the  aspiration  to  the 
independence  of  emerging  African  and  Asian 
nations  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  re. 
fusing  the  same  rights  to  East  European  na- 
tions, presently  enslaved  by  Russian  Com- 
munists. 

During  the  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States.  Kosygin  called  for  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  Vietnam.  Would  this 
not  be  an  appropriate  time  to  call  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Russian  troops  from  all  those 
22  formerly  Independent  countries  enumerat- 
ed in  the  congressional  resolution? 

What  is  the  reason  that  our  Department  of 
State  is  completely  indifferent  toward  the 
issue  of  slavery  under  the  Russian  Com- 
munist regime? 

ONLY    ONE    CHAPTER 

Americans  must  realize  that  the  Vietnam 
war  is  only  one  chapter  in  this  global  struggle 
between  world  communism  and  American 
democracy  and  this  war  must  be  won  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  remind  my  fellow 
countrymen  that  the  United  States  cannot 
survive  and  live  free  while  half  of  the  world 
is  enslaved,  for  freedom  on  the  globe  is  in- 
divisible. 

Alexander  Sasjaworsky,  D.V.M. 


WE  ARE  LEARNING  THE  IMPOR- 
TANCE OF  EFFECTIVE  EN\'IRON- 
MENTAL  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Patten!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  slowly  we 
are  learning  the  tremendous  importance 
of  effective  environmental  health  pro- 
grams. Just  as  a  decent  wage  and  hu- 
mane time  schedule  are  both  needed  for 
peak  worker  efficiency  and  happiness,  so 
must  a  worker  be  placed  in  a  healthy 
atmosphere  if  he  is  to  consistently  pro- 
vide top-level  work.  The  President  has 
stated  that  reduction  of  1  day's  sick 
leave  of  every  American  worker  would 
add  SIO  billion  to  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. Industry-  itself  pays  out  over  $2.5 
billion  a  year  to  compensate  idled  work- 
ers. 

Within  this  framework,  the  problems 
of  occupational  health  have  gro'WTi  to 
major  proportions.  As  new  and  beneficial 
uses  are  discovered  for  minerals  and 
chemical  compounds,  new  data  is  often 
uncovered,  linking  the  same  wonder 
product  with  danger  and  disease. 

So  has  been  the  case  with  asbestos, 
considered  the  "20th  century  wonder  ma- 
terial." Over  3.000  uses  are  known  for  as- 
bestos and  over  S400  million  worth  is 
produced  annually  by  over  1  million 
workers.  As  the  mineral  is  suitable  for  use 
as  an  uncombustile.  nonconducting  ma- 
terial, asbestos  textiles — safety  clothing, 
curtains,  brake  lining— asbestos  cement 


and  floor  tile,  plastics  and  paints,  are  all 
part  of  the  annual  domestic  consumption. 
However,  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  grim  picture  which  reliable  sets  of 
statistics  continue  to  paint — 

In  one  sui-vey,  deaths  as  a  result  of 
cancer  of  the  lung,  stomach,  and  trachea 
exceeded  the  national  average  by  more 
than  12  to  1. 

Prolonged  inhalation  of  asbestos  fibers 
may  result  in  other  often  fatal  lung  dis- 
eases, including  pulmonary  fibrosis. 

High-level  exposure  to  asbestos  has 
been  judged  as  the  probable  cause  of  a 
21-percent  increase  over  the  expected 
death  rate  for  certain  workers. 

The  injury  frequency  rate  of  asbestos 
workers  is  more  than  double  the  national 
average. 

If  an  asbestos  worker  also  smokes,  his 
chances  of  contracting  lung  cancer  are 
92  times  greater  than  if  he  were  a  non- 
smoker. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  dangerous  and  evi- 
dent correlation  between  asbestos  dust 
and  serious  disease,  which  is  also  mean- 
ingful to  many  workers  exposed  to  as- 
bestos in  related  industries,  such  as  the 
building  trades.  In  fact,  experts  feel  that 
the  dust  may  be  a  potential  health  haz- 
ard for  over  25  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

A  Public  Health  Service  survey  of  30 
years  ago  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  ceil- 
ing of  the  maximum  safe  amount  of 
asbestos  particles  in  the  air,  a  figure 
which  has  been  under  attack  as  unsafe 
and  arbitrary.  'Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
legislative  authority  by  which  PHS  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  can  en- 
force strict  standards  or  establish  new 
puidelines;  the  Division  of  Occupational 
Health  of  PHS  has  only  advisory  power. 
It  cannot  now  set  strict  standards  with 
which  industry  must  comply. 

It  is  to  this  end  that  I  have  today  in- 
troduced legislation,  entitled  the  Asbestos 
Workers'  Health  Protection  Act,  which 
would  Five  HEW  power  to  both  establish 
and  enforce  realistic  standards  to  protect 
the  worker  by  insuring  safer  working 
conditions  and  the  public  by  producing 
safer  materials. 

Such  areas  as  labeling  standards  and 
interstate  transportation  would  also  be 
placed  under  Federal  supervision  for  the 
first  time.  Control  of  this  severe  ennron- 
mental  health  problem  should  be  vested 
in  the  Division  which  possesses  the  great- 
est expertise:  the  Division  of  Occupa- 
tional Health  of  the  PHS  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW. 

Dr.  Murray  C.  Brown,  head  of  the  Divi- 
sion, has  said: 

It  Is  only  by  maintaining  the  physical  well- 
being  of  the  man  on  the  job  that  the  na- 
tion can  continue  to  hold  Its  position  of 
Industrial  and  economic  leadership. 

By  giving  the  HEW  authority  to  Insure 
safety  in  asbestos  control,  we  would  see 
significant  progress  in  this  direction. 


THE  HOUSE'S  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
TRUTH-LN-LENDING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemaji 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  m.ay  ex- 
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tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record 
built  on  truth-in-lending  legislation 
during  the  recent  hearings  of  the  House 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  clearly 
suggests  that  the  90th  Congress  can  and 
must  pass  a  meaningful  credit  dLsclusure 
bill.  The  American  consumer  has  every 
right  to  expect  this  Congress  to  produce 
a  measure  which  will  provide  for  the  re- 
porting of  accurately  comparative  infor- 
mation during  a  credit  transaction.  The 
American  businessman  has  every  right 
to  expect  this  Congress  to  produce  a 
measure  whose  principles  rest  on  firmly 
reasoned  foundations  ascertained  from 
an  Intelligent  understanding  of  modem 
business  practices  and  procedure. 

After  more  than  half  a  decade  of  f lois- 
tratlon  the  U.S.  Senate  unanimously 
adopted  and  sent  to  the  House  a  bill 
which  only  partially  meets  the  demands 
this  Congress  must  satisfy.  The  House 
must  turn  its  attention  to  strengthen- 
ing, where  needed,  the  Senate-passed 
measure. 

WEAKNESSES 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  In- 
troducing today,  I  believe,  equitably 
strengthens  the  Senate  version  of  truth 
In  lending.  Building  upon  some  very 
carefully  constructed  foundations  sensi- 
bly negotiated  in  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  I  have  turned 
my  attention  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
two  of  the  most  glaring  weaknesses  of 
the  Senate  legislation.  Rrst,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  exemption  permitting 
nondisclosure  of  the  annual  percentage 
rate  for  transactions  where  the  finance 
charge  is  less  than  $10  goes  too  far 
and  permits  a  wide  opening  for  abuse. 
Second,  the  Senate  bill  extends  truth-in- 
lending  protection  only  to  the  actual 
transaction.  Nothing  in  the  Senate  bill 
would  require  a  creditor  to  extend  truth 
in  lending  to  his  advertising  of  credit. 

I  consider  the  exclusion  of  provisions 
relating  to  truth-in-advertlslng  credit 
to  be  the  major  oversight  and  the  most 
glaring  piece  of  unfinished  business  re- 
flected by  the  Senate  bill.  To  believe  that 
truth  in  lending  could  actually  work 
without  a  strong  truth  In  advertising 
credit  provision  is  remarkable.  One  needs 
only  to  pick  up  any  dally  newspaper, 
listen  to  any  radio  station,  or  glare  for  a 
few  hours  at  television  to  be  bombarded 
by  the  confusing  and  most  Incomplete  of- 
ferings of  various  kinds  of  credit 
Imaginable. 

BASTS    FOR    LEGISLATION 

If  the  basis  of  truth-ln-lendlng  legis- 
lation Is  to  provide  the  consumer  with 
some  reasonable  basis  of  comparison  of 
the  various  finance  charges  on  a  given 
purchase,  is  It  unreasonable  to  expect  ad- 
vertising of  credit  to  provide  comparative 
Information?  Certainly  not.  All  of  us 
have  been  exposed  to  the  wiles  of  adver- 
tising techniques  long  enough  to  know- 
that  It  plays  a  major  role  In  what  item 
we  purchase,  and  where  we  purchase  It. 
Truth  in  advertising  credit  is  a  vitally 
Important  extension  of  truth  In  lending. 


The  House  would  be  seriously  avoiding 
responsibility  if  it  did  not  strengthen  the 
Senate  truth-in-lending  measure  with  a 
strong  yet  equitably  drawn  truth  in  ad- 
vertising credit  provision. 

REVOLVING    CEEDIT    MEHBY-GO-BOUND 

Unfortunately,  public  concern  has  not 
been  directed  at  the  exclusion  of  truth 
in  advertising,  or  the  $10  finance  exemp- 
tion in  the  Senate  bill.  Rather,  a  con- 
certed campaign  has  developed  over  the 
highly  complicated  and  universally  mis- 
understood issue  of  revolving  credit. 

At  the  outset  let  me  explode  an  un- 
fortunate myth.  The  myth  suggests  that 
the  Senate  bill  exempts  merchants  using 
revolving  credit  from  disclosing  to  the 
consumer  the  methods  and  costs  involved 
in  financing  a  purchase.  This  is  blatantly 
untrue. 

The  Senate  bill,  as  does  mine,  and  a 
number  of  other  bills  introduced  in  the 
House,  require  "before  opening  any  ac- 
count under  a  revolving  charge  plan, 
the  creditor  shall — disclose  to  the  person 
to  whom  credit  is  to  be  extended"  the 
following: 

(1)  "the  conditions  under  which  a  fi- 
nance charge  may  be  Imposed,  Including  the 
time  period.  If  any,  within  which  any  credit 
extended  may  be  repaid  without  incurring  a 
finance  charge;" 

(2)  "the  method  of  determining  the  bal- 
ance upon  which  the  finance  charge  will  be 
Imposed;"     , 

(3)  "the  method  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  finance  charge  .  .  .  ,  (and)  the 
percentage  rate  per  period  of  the  finance 
charge  to  be  imposed  If  any  . . ." 

(4)  "the  conditions  under  which  any  other 
charges  may  be  imposed,  and  the  method  by 
which  they  will  be  determined." 

During  each  bUllng  period  the  creditor 
must  disclose: 

(5)  "the  outstanding  balance  in  the  ac- 
count at  the  beginning  of  the  billing  period;" 

1 6)  "the  amount  and  date  of  each  exten- 
sion of  credit  during  the   (billing)    period;" 

(7)  "the  total  amount  credited  to  the  ac- 
count during  the  period;" 

(8)  "the  amount  of  finance  charge  added 
to  the  account  .  .  .  due  to  the  application  of 
a  percentage  rate  .  . .  ;" 

(9)  "the  balance  (and  method)  on  which 
the  finance  charge  was  computed  .  . .  ;" 

(10)  "the  rate  .  .  .  used  In  computing  the 
.  .  .  charge;" 

(11)  "the  outstanding  balance  in  the 
account  .  .  ." 

All  this  must  be  disclosed.  The  differ- 
ence between  what  must  be  disclosed 
under  a  revolving  plan  and  other  exten- 
sions of  credit  is  a  statement  of  percent- 
age finance  charge  computed  on  a  yearly 
basis. 

Earlier  I  made  clear  that  Congress  has 
the  obligation  to  make  available  to  the 
consumer  comparative  Information  based 
upon  firmly  reasoned  facts  intelligently 
determined.  Both  the  record  of  the  House 
and  Senate  hearings  clearly  suggest  that 
all  extensions  of  credit  are  not  similar. 
To  treat  them  similarly  Is  imfair  to 
American  business,  and  grossly  unjust  to 
the  American  consimier. 

To  insist  on  the  same  yardstick  for 
measuring  all  credit  extensions  when 
there  is  an  abundance  of  reasonable 
proof  to  indicate  that  all  credit  transac- 
tions are  not  ahke  can  only  result  in  con- 
fusing and  misleading  the  consumer.  If 
we  are  to  require  all  creditors  to  Issue 
true  statements  of  their  finance  charges. 


and  then  require  these  statements  to 
conform  to  a  standard  which  has  an  in- 
accurate relation  to  the  real  circum- 
stances of  the  credit  being  offered,  who 
has  gained?  Certainly  not  the  consumer, 
for  he  is  relying  on  information  arbi- 
trarily uniform,  but  nevertheless  inac- 
curate about  what  it  tells  him  he  is  ac- 
tually paying. 

In  our  haste  to  provide  uniformly 
comparative  data  might  we  not  damage 
the  purpose  of  truth-in-lending  legis- 
lation? That  possibility  exists,  and  It  was 
for  that  reason  the  Senate  cho.se  to  rec- 
ognize the  real  circumstances  of  our 
complicated  marketplace  by  differentiat- 
ing, where  fact  and  logic  demanded,  be- 
tween the  various  credit  plans. 

I  need  not  go  into  an  elaborate  ex- 
planation of  the  Intricacies  of  various 
credit  programs.  Both  the  House  and 
Senate  committee  records  adequately 
provide  the  necessary  details,  facts,  and 
mathematics  .showing  arbltrarj*  stand- 
ards camiot  be  applied  uniformly  across 
the  board  and  still  provide  reasonably 
accurate  information  to  the  consumer. 

To  my  mind  the  controversial  revolv- 
ing credit  merr>'-go-round  was  worked 
out  in  a  manner  con.slstent  with  provid- 
ing the  consumer  with  sufficient  accurate 
Information  while  equitably  taking  into 
account  the  realities  and  circumstances 
of  business  procedure.  Time  will  direct 
us.  if  needed,  to  correcting  Imbalances, 
if  they  occur. 

FOCrSINC    ATTENTION 

I  believe  the  Hou.se  can  constructively 
focus  Its  attention  on  two  Issues  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  either  dealt  with 
Inadequately  or  did  not  deal  with  at  all. 
To  my  mind,  the  two  i.^sues  I  am  about 
to  discuss  in  detail  are  the  major  weak- 
ne.sses  of  S.  5. 

First.  I  will  deal  with  the  provision 
which  exempts  the  $10  finance  charge 
from  dLsclosure  of  annual  percentage 
rate.  The  Senate  bill,  as  It  was  sent  to 
the  House,  exempts  a  creditor  from  dis- 
closing annual  percentage  rate,  where 
required,  if  the  finance  charge  involved 
is  less  than  $10.  No  matter  what  the  size 
of  the  purchase,  annual  percentage  rate 
need  not  be  disclosed  as  long  as  the 
finance  charge  did  not  exceed  $10. 

When  Senator  Proxmire  first  intro- 
duced his  bill  this  exemption  was  not 
Included.  It  was  first  brought  up  by 
Federal  Reserve  Governor  Robertson 
when  in  testimony  before  the  Senate  he 
stated: 

I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  wants  to  press 
disclosure  of  credit  costs  to  the  point  where 
borrowers  are  denied  access  to  credit  at  any 
price.  But  there  is  one  area  where  dis- 
closure of  an  annual  percentage  rate  might 
do  just  that.  In  a  closed-end  credit  transac- 
tion involving  a  small  amount,  a  high  effec- 
tive rate  may  be  justified  to  compensate  the 
creditor  for  the  relatively  high  out-of-pocket 
costs  of  handling  the  transaction.  However, 
he  may  be  understandably  reluctant  to  dis- 
close the  very  high  rate — perhaps  50  or  100 
percent — and  might  decide  Instead  simply 
to  discontinue  this  type  of  credit  transac- 
tion 

For  some  borrowers,  unable  to  obtain  open- 
end  credit  accommodation  or  not  having 
access  to  small  cash  loans,  the  need  to  make 
relatively  small  purchases  on  credit  may  be 
great  Indeed.  It  may  also  be  argued  that 
a  small  finance  charge — in  dollar  amount — 
Is   not    of   great   significance   to   the   credit 
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.  .  I  (^  I  ^jjg  number  amount,  and  due  dates 
user  regardless  of  the  effective  rate  of  finance  Washington  papers  that  demonstrate  ^^  _^^^^  ^j  payments  scheduled  to  repay 
charge.  Therefore,  we  would  be  disposed  to  the  confusing  and  bewildering  assort-  ^^^  indebtedness  If  such  credit  were  ex- 
see  closed-end  credit  transactions  involving  ment  of  credit  advertisements  which  re-  tended,  and 

a  small  amount— perhaps  under  $100— and  ^,g^j  jj(.j.jg  ^^  ^^1^  ^-^y  of  useful  informa-  ^0)  the  rate  of  the  finance  charge  In  the 

a  small  total  finance  charge— perhaps  under  tign  to  the  consumer.  manner    prescribed    by   Section    4(b)(7)    or 

$10— exempted  from  the  disclosure  require-  nromises  a  washing  machine  4(ci  (5.   of  this  Act.  whichever  is  applicable 

ments.  -        *««  o-     oV   r!iiv    «in    n    month    How  (k)  No  creditor,  in  order  to  aid.  promote,  or 

j„  for    $99-93.   at   only   $10    a   montn    now  >    ;    dlrectlv  or  indirectlv.   the  extension 

Mr.  Robertson's  points  are  well  made,  j^^^y  months  it  will  take  for  you  to  pay  ^f^^'^lt  under  an  open-end"  credit  plan  may 
However,  the  Senate  may  have  gone  too  ^fj  ^^^^  washing  machine  is  not  revealed.  ^^^^  ^^  otherwise  represent  m  any  advertise- 
far  In  opening  the  door  to  possible  abuse,  j^^j.  ^jQ^g  the  consumer  have  any  idea  of  ^^^^  j^  interstate  commerce  or  affecting  m- 

For  example,  there  is  nothing  to  pre-  ^^le  cost  of  financing  the  purchase.  An-  terstate  commerce  any  of  the  specific  tertns 

vent  the  creditor  from  sphtting  a  sale  other  interesting  ad  suggested  you  only  of  such  plan  unless  the  advertisement  clearly 

so  that  he  can  evade  disclosure.  A  credl-  j^        ^^  p^  §88  down  and  pay  $35  per  and  conspicuously  sets  forth: 

t^r  who  is  selling  a  dining  room  set  may  ^^^,^  to  purchase  a  1963  Chevrolet  The  .^J^^  >  ;^«,^°^f  ^"JL^fr,  erJS  th^Ume 

find  he  can  evade  the  Senate  language  prospective     purchaser     has     absolutely  char^g^e  may^be  toposed^^inc^  any  credit  ex- 

by    selUng    the    chairs   separately    from  j.^^  j^j^^^  j^ow  much  the  car  will  cost  him.  ^^^^^  ^^^  be  repaid  without  incurring  a 

the  table.  The  Senate   exemption   may  q^.  y^^  ^^j^  purchase  a  "Stereo.  TV,  Hi-  finance  charge: 

also  fall   most  heavily   upon   the   poor,  p-^^  ^.M-FM  Radio  Combination"  for  only  ^2)   the  method  of  determining  the  bal- 

Although  consuming  less,  the  poor  most  50  99  per  week.  The  specifl'c  terms  "de-  ance  upon  which  a  finance  charge  will  be 

often   pay   the   highest   price   for   their  ~-  ^  ^  screen  size."  But  if  you  really  imposed;         ^  ^    ,  .  ,  ,„,„,„„  thP  amount 

purchase.  The  small  purchaser  will  have  ^^^^  ^^  ^      ^  ^V  Hi-Fi  combination  the  (3)  the  "^^^»^f  ^^jl^^^^^^'^^^'^any  r^m^- 

little  basis  for  comparison  and  this  can  ,^^,  ^,^^^  ^  g,  ^^  the  one  that  advertises  ^^nfof TxeT  amoul't  'imp^ed  L\  'fin" nee 

be  particularly  harmful.  For  example  a  -monthly   payments  as  low  as  25c  per  "J^^^'   ,    "{jg  percentage  rate  per  period  of 

$9.99    finance    charge    will    be    quite    an  ^^^,..  ^^^  finance   charge  to  be  imposed,   if   any, 

annual  rate  on  a  $30  purchase.  -^jj.   speaker,  I  am  not  using  extreme  and,  in  the  case  of  an  installment  open-end 

However,  striking  the  exemption  en-  examples.  The  ads  I  have  just  mentioned  credit  plan,  the  equivalent  annual  percentage 

tlrcly  Is  not  the  most  reasonable  way  of  „ppgar  everv  dav,  in  various  forms,  in  all  rate;  and 

tightening   the  loopholes   the  provision  JP^^v'ashington's    papers.    Nor   are    the  ^^il^^^^l^lf^cZ'^^^^^^^^ 
presents.   In   fact,   not   to   consider   the  ^^^^^^^^   isolated.   During    the   3    days  ^Stii^wUl  be  determined. 
Issues  raised  by  Governor  Robertson  may  ^^   ^^^^   cUpped   local   papers  I   have  ^'^^j    no  creditor  shall  state  or  otherwise 
be   more    damaging    to   the   small   pur-  established   quite    a   huge   collection   of  represent  in  anv  advertisement: 
chaser  than  maintaining  the  provision  ^.^^^  ^^^.^  obviously  purposeful  attempts  (d  that  a  specified  periodic  credit  amount 
as  It  now  reads  in  S.  5.  to    convince    the  "public    that    credit    is  or  installment  payment  can  be  arr.inged.  un- 
The  bill  I  am  introduc_ing  today,  I  be-  ^..^ii^bie  at  such  low  cost  that  it  is  not  less  the  creditor  m  ^^^J^"fi^^"^  °;;^^^^y 
lieve.  strikes  a  balance  between  provid-  ^.^^.^^  considering  its  real  price.  ^°,X%avme"nts  or' instalimeS  for  the  ad! 
ing  the  consumer  v.ith  maximum  pro-  ^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^^.  ^^.^  ^.^^^  ^^  advertising  to  IZZrpeZTorlrr^onnToT 
tection  while  not  drying  up  his  souice  01  continue,    the    value    of    any    truth-in-  ,2)    that   specified   downpayment   is   re- 
credit.  The  language  in  my  bill  places  jgj.j^jj^g  legislation  is  open  to  legitimate  quired,  unless  the  creditor  is  prep.^red.  in  the 
ceilings  both  on  the  dollar  amount  Ol  a  g^pgtioning  "sual  and  ordinary  course  of  business,  to  ac- 
purcha.se  and  the  finance  charge.  In  this  ^  _              _          introducing  today  will  cept  downpayments  in  such  amount. 

^^^iB^BBi  ^xiB^,^^^^^  £!i^=B^BBTjB 

charged  more  than  ,^.f °"^/^%^°[..^"^^-'  questions  that  must  be  answered  before  a  ^^^.^tlsement.  provided  that  such  catalogues 

ing   his   purchase    ^^i^hout    naung    tne  j-^^joj^al  decision  on  which  credit  plan  to  and    other    multiple    page    advertisements 

annual  percentage  rate  disclosed  to  mm.                ,^  ^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^    However.  I  cieariv  and  conspicuously  display  a  credit 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr  .  ,.  •  ^j  "language  of  mv  bill  will  also  terms"  table  from  which  the  information  re- 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  a  chart  °^'p_,,:  '  ^ip  to  the^advertiser  It  will  not  quired  to  be  stated  by  Subsections  (j),  (k) 
That  clearly  spells  out  what  my  bill  would  J^;;^)^^^^?^,^  ^^  disclose  rio^  information  and  (D  may  be  determined  by  the  consumer, 
do:  than  the  prospective  consumer  needs  to  i  believe  the  language  of  this  section 

Conditions  under  which  the  annual  per-  ^^^^  ^  reasonable  decision.  It  will  not  of  the  advertising  provisions  of  my  bill 

centage  rate  need  not  be  disclosed  for  Install-  Q^.^j-burdgn  an  ad  with  credit  informa-  are  self  explanatory, 

ment  credit  transactions:            Maximum  tion  that  is  really  not  relevant  to  the  During  the  course  of  the  House  Con- 

Amount  financed           finance  charge  circumstances    of   the    proposed   trans-  su^er  Affairs  Subcommitee  hearings  It 

sa-i  and  under             85.00  action.  became  clear  that  the  Federal  Reserve 

S25oTto$50         :: 7.50        At    this    point    in    the    Record.    Mr.  Board  neither  wanted,  nor  lelt  qualified 

$50  01   to  above 10- 0°  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  subsections  to  enforce  a  truth-in-credit  advertising 

f^'"^5Ei^i«  :;^I~i~^=  Ef~^Sr^r^i 

the   disclosure  l^^^..\'^..f "  P^'^^f/,  ^^^^  c  e^t  safe  foln  or  other  extension  of  credit.  Federal  Trade  Commission, 

with    enough    fl^^''^*^/^^^^,.^^  ,^/"''/ .J^!  other  than  under  an  open-end  credit  plan.  p^^  Chairman.  Mr.  Dixon,  was  closely 

small  purchase.  It  also  P'O^'^fV^Li  ",  states  or  otherwise  represents  in  any  adver-  ^gs^joned  about  his  agency's  ability  to 

sumer  with  increased  protection  against  tisement  in  interstate  commerce,  or  affecting  J*^^,     .,      enforcement  of  a  truth-ln- 

exorbitant    annual   rates   of   credit   for  interstate  commerce:  advertising   provision.   Mr.   Dixon   indl- 

small  purchases.  The  bill  would  also  pre-         ,1,    the   dollar   amount   or   the   rate   of  ^^7™^""^^^^  committee   that   enforce- 

vent  a  creditor  from  splitting  a  trans-  finance  charge,  and  if,  under  Section  4(b)  (7)  cated   to    ^^f   ^J^^^^J^J   advertisement 

action  for  the  purpose  of  evading  dis-  or  4(c)  (5)  of  this  Act.  the  rate  of  the  adver-  ment  .f^,'^™^'^^  "^^^^  the  FTC    and 

action  ^"\}:''\^''\'^              .           „te  tised  finance  charge  would  be  required  to  be  was  within  the  sphere  Of  the  t  iC.  ana 

Closure  of  the  annual  percentage  rate.  ]l^^^%^°^ij\^^t,  Credit  were  extended,  such  ^le  felt  reasonably  certain  that  his  agen- 

TRUTHFUL   ADVERTISING  advertisement    shall    state    the   rate    of    the  cy  ^as  equal  to  the  task. 

Probably  the  most  glaring  weakness  of  finance  charge  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Accordingly    I   have    placed    enforce- 

the  Senate  bill  is  its  omission  of  a  truth-  section   4(b)(7)    or   4(c)(5).    whichever   is  ^^^^   ^^   truth-in-credit   advertising   in 

In-advertising   credit   provision.    It    has  applicable;  or                                      .     j^^nds  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commls- 

been  suggested  by  some  that  truth  in  ad-        '2.  the  number  of  instalment  pa^^^^^^^^^  sfon     we    have    carefully    worked    out 

vertising  come  as  a  second  step  after  °^  ;i^^^^  ^^^^I'lf'^^  l^ulT^^^^^^^^  language    which    will    allow    the    FTC 

Congress     passes     a     truth-in-lendmg  -^^^'l^X/^l^^^^^Vl^^^^^  reasonable  direction  in  this  area, 

transaction  bill.  The  extension  of  credit,  ^^^^^^j^^  ^„  ^^p^y  the  indebtedness  would  At  this  point  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Speak- 

and  the  advertising  of  that  extension  are  ^^  required  to  -be  disclosed  if  such  credit  ^^   j  would  hke  to  Include  f.ie  language 

so  inextricably  bound  together  that  to  ^^^^    extended,    such    adv«aisement    shaU  ^j' subsection  'n)  of  my  bill: 

pass  one  without  the  other  would  be  to  state:                             X  /T,^  n>  Anv  %-iolation  of  the  provisions  of 

only  do  half  a  job.                                                      (A)   the  cash  price.  *^  the  amount  of  the  gJ^'^^^JJ/.n^  Jj^lS    and   (L)    and   (m)    of 

During  the  past  week  I  clipped  a  num-  lo^^^  ^^^PP"^^Ji'f;„„  A  this  Act.  whether  "in  interstate  commerce" 
ber  of  credit  advertisements  from  local        iB)  the  downpayment.  ir>any. 
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or  'afTectlng  interstate  commerce."  or  of  any 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
shall  constitute  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act 
or  practice  In  violation  of  section  5(a)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S  C. 
41  et  seq.t 

(2)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  prevent,  anv  person 
from  violating  tlie  provisions  of  subsections 
(Ji,  (k),  (L)  and  imi  of  this  section  in  the 
same  manner,  by  the  same  menns.  and  with 
the  same  powers  nnd  duties  as  though  all 
applicable  terms  and  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  were  incorporat- 
ed Into  and  made  a  part  of  this  Act;  and  any 
such  person  violating  said  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  and  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  and  Immunities  pro- 
vided in  s.ild  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
in  the  same  m.inner.  by  the  same  means,  and 
with  the  same  powers  and  duties  as  though 
the  applicable  terms  and  provisions  of  the 
said  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  were  in- 
corporated Into  and  made  a  part  of  this  Act 

!3)  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  Subsections  (J>.  (k)  and  (L)  and 
(mi  of  this  Act.  the  exceptions  stated  In  sec- 
tion 5(a)  i6)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  (15  U.SC.  45(2)  (6)  i  shall  not  be 
applicable 

(4)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  manner  and  form  of  dis- 
closing the  Information  required  by  Subsec- 
tions (J),  (k).  (L)  and  im)  of  this  section 
as  may  be  necessary  and  pnper  for  admini- 
stration and  enforcement 

(3)  Whenever  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  reason  V   'lelleve  that— 

(A)  Any  persoii  engaged  in,  or  about  to 
engage  in.  the  dissemination,  or  the  causing 
of  the  dissemination  of  any  advertisement  in 
violation  of  subsections  (J),  (k).  (L)  and 
(mi  of  this  section,  and  that 

(B)  it  would  be  to  the  public  interest  to 
enjoin  such  violation  until  complaint  Is 
Issued  by  the  Commission  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  and  such  complaint 
dismissed  by  the  Commission  or  set  aside  by 
the  Court  in  review,  or  until  order  to  cease 
and  desist  made  thereon  by  the  Comml.=sion 
has  become  final  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Comml.sslon  Act.  the  Com- 
mission may  bring  suit  In  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  or  in  the  United  States 
court  of  any  Territory,  for  the  district  or 
Territory  In  which  such  person  resides  or 
transacts  bvsiness.  to  enjoin  the  dissemina- 
tion or  the  causing  of  the  dissemination  of 
such  advertisement,  and  upon  proper  show- 
ing a  temporary  inlunctinn  or  restraining 
order  shall  be  granted  without  bond. 

As  I  state(3  earlier,  the  most  serious 
omission  in  the  Senate  bill  is  the  ab- 
sence of  any  language  dealing  with  the 
advertising  of  credit.  My  bill  tightens 
that  loophole,  and  in  a  manner,  which 
I  believe,  is  both  strong  yet  equitable. 

ADD-ON    TR.\NS.\CTnNS 

One  more  point  needs  to  be  mentioned. 
Neither  in  the  Senate  version  of  truth  in 
lending,  nor  in  any  of  the  subsequent 
House  versions  has  the  subject  of  add-on 
transactions  been  dealt  with  And  add-on 
transaction  is  simply  a  consumer  adding 
the  cost  of  a  new  purchase  onto  an  al- 
ready existing  account,  other  than  a 
revolving  charge  account.  Now.  although 
the  add-on  purchase  does  not  change  the 
credit  terms  of  the  original  contract  the 
language  of  all  the  truth-in-lending 
bills  now  before  the  House  would  require 
full  disclosure  every  time  an  add-on  pur- 
chase is  made.  This  would  be  required 
even  though  the  terms  for  the  account  do 
not  change,  and  the  consumer  was  made 


fully  aware  of  the  terms  when  the  ac- 
count was  originally  opened. 

All  the  versions  now  before  the  House, 
however,  recognize  that  full  disclosure 
at  certain  times  can  be  burdensome.  As 
a  result  all  versions  of  the  bill  postpone 
full  disclosure  of  credit  terms  on  mail 
and  phone  orders  until  on  or  before  the 
payment  is  due.  My  bill  would  do  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  for  add-on  trans- 
actions to  existing  consumer  sale  ac- 
counts, other  than  open-end  revolving 
accounts. 

In  this  way  a  consumer,  who  already 
knows  the  terms  of  his  account,  would 
not  be  burdened  with  a  lengthy  dis- 
closure at  the  time  of  an  add-on  transac- 
tion. My  bill  would  require  disclosure 
before  the  first  payment.  And,  by  the 
way,  my  bill  also  would  require  disclosure 
"before"  the  first  payment  of  mail  or 
telephone  sales  instead  of  the  present 
Senate  bill's  "on  or  before  '  date  of  pay- 
ment requirement. 

STRONG    AND    EQtTITABLE 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  much  of  the  de- 
bate on  truth-ln-lending  legislation  has 
bogged  down  in  an  unfortunate  and  mis- 
understood area,  I  felt  it  necessary  to  put 
together  in  one  package  a  bill  that  I  be- 
lieve meets  the  requirements  put  forward 
at  the  very  beginning  of  this  statement. 

I  believe  my  bill  guarantees  the  con- 
sumer intelligent  comparative  informa- 
tion needed  to  make  a  reasonable  decision 
on  whether  or  not  to  enter  into  a  par- 
ticular transaction  on  credit.  It  also 
reflects,  I  believe,  an  understanding  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  American 
businessman.  Hopefully  the  bill  repre- 
sents a  more  reasonable  balance  between 
the  shortcomings  in  S.  5  and  some  of  the 
extreme  measures  which  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House. 

I  have  purposely  neglected  including  in 
this  statement  long  tables  of  consumer 
credit  spending,  and  the  other  copious 
and  detailed  material  that  carefully  and 
accurately  points  up  the  need  for  strong 
truth-in-lending  legislation.  The  case  for 
congressional  action  is  well  dociunented. 
The  fact  that  the  U.S.  Senate  unani- 
mously adopted  legislation  in  this  area 
highlights  what  has  become  a  national 
consensus. 

The  House  of  Representatives  can  and 
must  constructively  strengthen  the  work 
of  the  Senate.  In  that  strengthening  pro- 
ce.5s  I  am  hopeful  the  House  will  consider 
the  approach  I  am  offering  today,  and 
will  finally  adopt  a  strong,  but  equitable 
piece  of  legi-slation 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  PRAISED  FOR 
SELECTION  OF  WALTER  E.  WASH- 
INGTON 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Nix]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  President  John- 
son is  to  be  commended  for  nominating 
Walter  E.  Washington  to  be  chief  execu- 
tive of  oiu-  Nation's  Capital. 


The  appointment  is  a  farsighted  one, 
Mr.  Washington  is  a  longtime  resident 
of  this  city,  familiar  with  its  people  and 
its  problems.  He  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  housing  authorities  in  a  city 
which  cries  out  for  more  adequate  living 
facilities.  President  Johnson  again  dem- 
onstrated his  commitment  to  appoint 
qualified  public  servants  to  high  Gov- 
ernment positions  regardless  of  race,  and 
underscored  his  determination  to  bring 
greater  progress  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
by  reorganizing  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  and  naming  a  dynamic 
man  to  rim  city  affairs. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Walter  Edward  Washington  will  fulfill 
the  President's  mandate  to  make  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  "a  showcase  and  model  for 
the  Nation." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  in 

the  Record  a  series  of  edltoiials  praising 

the  President's  appointment: 

[From  the  Chicago  (111.)  Sun-Times,  Sept.  9, 

1967] 

Progress  in  Nation's  Capttal 

President  Johnson's  appointment  of  a  Ne- 
gro as  new  commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  a  praiseworthy  one  and  deserves 
the  earliest  possible  Senate  confirmation. 

The  nation's  capital  has  a  population  that 
is  60  per  cent  Negro.  It  also  has  festering 
problems  of  bias  and  poverty  that  contrast 
sharply  with  the  image  presented  by  the 
American   government    itself. 

The  new  commissioner.  Walter  E.  Washing- 
ton. Is  a  recognized  administrator  and  will 
be  bolstered  In  his  attack  on  the  district's 
problems  by  the  President's  reorganization 
of  the  district  government. 

The  previous  three-member  commission 
will  be  replaced  by  a  nine-man  council  the 
President  said  must  be  "broadly  representa- 
tive" of  the  city.  Since  the  census  predic- 
tions for  1970  envision  a  population  of  840.- 

000  that  will  be  68  per  cent  Ne^o.  It  Is  likely 
there  will  be  Negroes  on  the  new  council. 
The  new  commlfsloner.  now  chairman  of  the 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority,  also  will 
be  assisted  by  a  deputy  experienced  in  urban 
planning. 

The  President's  reorganization  Is  the 
closest  thing  to  home  rule  the  District  of 
Columbia  can  hope  for  now.  and  It  still 
leaves  the  new  commissioner  accountable  to 
the  President,  the  Budget  Bureau  and  Con- 
gress. 

Nonetheless,  the  appointment  paves  the 
way  for  improvements  In  a  city  that  needs 
them  desperately.  A  capital  that  contains 
crlme-rldden  slums  is  a  disgrace. 

The  appointment  can't  be  confirmed  until 
the  councllmen  are  named.  Then,  however, 
the  Senate  should  act  in  haste,  and  not  al- 
low such  race-baiting  as  took  place  during 
discussions  of  the  appointment  of  Thurgood 
Marshall  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

1  Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News- American, 

Sept.  10,  19671 
Mr,  Washington 

President  Johnson's  appointment  of  Wal- 
ter E,  Washington  to  be  "mayor"  in  the 
streamlined  new  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment. Is  singularly  appropriate  for  several 
reasons  He  is  a  Negro,  and  61,2  p>ercent  of  the 
District's  residents  are  Negro.  He  is  a  leading 
expert  on  public  housing  and  sub-standard 
dwellings  occupied  by  Washington's  poor  are 
a  blight  on  the  nation's  capital  that  must  be 
corrected. 

Mr,  Washington,  who  is  51,  has  been  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  huge  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority  with  more  than  500.000 
tenants  in  more  than  500  projects.  But  prior 
to  that,  he  was  head  of  the  National  Capital 
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Housing  Authority  and  thus  knows  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  the  District.  As  the  District's 
new  chief  executive  officer,  with  the  title  of 
commissioner,  he  will  be  In  a  better  position 
to  push  through  previously  thwarted  pro- 
grams. 

If  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  Mr.  Washing- 
ton will  preside  over  an  administrative  coun- 
cil of  nine  men  also  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. This  new  commissioner-council  form 
of  government,  approved  by  Congress  last 
month,  succeeds  a  system  of  three  appointed 
commissioners  in  effect  for  93  years.  Unfor- 
tunately, residents  of  Washington.  DC,  still 
cannot  vote  for  their  own  city  officials.  But 
In  Mr.  Washington  they  have  a  man  who  can 
be  depended  on  to  represent  their  best  inter- 
ests. 

Not  the  least  appropriate  factor  in  the  ap- 
pointment is  the  name  of  the  designee.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  iias  said  he  wants  the  new 
commissioner  to  make  the  District  "a  show- 
case and  model  for  the  nation."  If  Mr.  Wash- 
ington succeeds,  he  will  be  Mr.  Washington 
In  more  ways  than  one. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post.  Sept   8.  1967] 
Mr.  Washington  of  Washington 

President  Johnson's  designation  of  W'alter 
E.  Washington  to  be  chief  executive  of  Wash- 
ington. DC  .  is  remarkable  for  much  more 
than  a  coincidence  of  names. 

The  President's  decision  underscores  his 
determination  t-o  make  true  home  rule  in  the 
capital  a  reality.  By  temperament,  training 
and  long  experience — with  the  National  Cap- 
ital Housing  Authority  and  the  city  Housing 
Authority  here — Washington  is  ideally  fitted 
to  be  Washington's  "mayor"  under  the  his- 
toric, though  limited,  program  of  self-gov- 
ernment for  the  District  which  Is  about  to  be 
set  up. 

How  soon  that  system  evolves  Into  the  real 
self-rule  that  District  residents  have  so  long 
been  unfairly  denied  may  depend  largely  on 
Washington's  conception  of  and  management 
of  his  important  office  His  energy,  special 
imagination  and  capacity  for  Innovation  are 
promising  omens. 

That  a  President  born  In  Texas  should 
have  chosen  a  Negro  born  in  Georgia  for  this 
high  post  is  another  memorable  aspect  of  the 
White  House  selection.  By  speeding  Washing- 
ton's confirmation,  the  Senate  can  make  its 
own  contribution  to  this  notable  event. 


FORTY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr,  Speaker,  40  years — 
a  long  time  and  yet,  really,  not  such  a 
long  time.  Time  enough  to  grow  big, 
strong,  vital  and  wise,  yet  far  too  short 
a  time  to  become  encrusted,  staid,  stale, 
and  unimaginative. 

Such.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  milestone 
reached  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
educational  institutions  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts — the  College  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Elms  in  Chicopee.  Com- 
memorating shortly  40  years  of  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  community,  Our  Lady 
of  the  Elms  College  has  the  experience 
and  wisdom  of  age  combined  with  the 
enthusiasm  and  imagination  of  youth  to 
pursue  peerlessly  its  aim  of  graduating 
women  who  have  learned,  in  the  words  of 
Elms  College  President  Msgr.  Thomas  F. 


Devine.  "to  speak  convincingly,  write 
gracefully,  spend  leisure  time  profitably, 
and  assume  responsibility  easily." 

Our  Lady  of  the  Elms  College  has  been 
able  to  pursue  and  achieve  these  goals, 
Mr.  Speaker,  primarily  because  of  its  ex- 
cellent faculty,  because  of  such  faculty 
members  as  Sisters  Mary  Cornelius  and 
Helen  Joseph  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
original  members  of  the  Elms  College 
teaching  staff. 

For  those  Membei's  who  are  interested 
in  reading  more  about  this  fine  institu- 
tion I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
two  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1  edition  of  Springfield's  Roman 
Catholic  dioce.sean  newspaper,  the  Cath- 
olic Observer,  saluting  Elms  College  on 
the  approach  of  its  40th  anniversary. 

The  articles  refened  to  follow: 
Diocese's  Catholic  College  for  Women  Is 
40  Years  Young 
If  life  begins  at  40,  then  the  College  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Elms  Is  on  the  threshold  of  a 
very  exciting  period  In  its  history. 

Chartered  in  February,  1928  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  with 
the  right  to  confer  all  degrees  with  the  ex- 
ception of  medicine  and  law.  the  Elms  be- 
came the  first  and  only  Catholic  college  for 
women  In  Western  Massachusetts. 

Originally  established  as  an  academy  by 
the  Sisters"  of  St.  Joseph.  It  developed  Into 
a  two-year  normal  school  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  for  qualified  teachers.  When  the 
fotir-year  liberal  arts  college  was  founded  in 
1928,  the  academy  and  normal  school  were 
discontinued. 

As  soon  as  Bishop  Thomas  M.  O'Leary  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  college,  all  high  school 
students  who  were  planning  to  con- 
tinue their  education  were  encouraged  to 
become  members  of  the  charter  class.  "Be  a 
Charter  Alumna  of  the  Elms"  became  the 
slogan  of  the  day. 

To  meet  the  staggering  financial  burden 
placed  on  the  Sisters  in  the  opening  of  their 
new  Institution,  the  two  hundred  parishes 
of  the  diocese  as  well  as  the  more  affluent 
parishioners  were  asked  to  lend  their  financial 
assistance  In  the  way  of  scholarships  and 
endowments. 

Residents  of  the  area  were  also  asked  to 
establish  memorial  funds  In  memory  of 
deceased  relatives  or  to  further  the  cause  of 
Catholic  education  by  testamentarj-  bequests. 
The  response  was  immediate  and  numbered 
among  the  fijst  scholarships  were  those 
funded  by  Bishop  O'Leary.  John  T.  Connor 
of  Brixjkline.  and  the  Alumnae  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Elms  Academy. 

And  so  by  September  of  1928.  many  stu- 
dents had  made  formal  application  for  ad- 
mission. Tlie  entrance  requirements  were 
those  established  by  the  College  Entrance 
Board.  Tuition  was  S150,  board  and  residence, 
$350.  The  campus  was  only  2^.-  miles  from 
Springfield  and  easily  accessible  by  bus  or 
railroad.  » 

John  William  Donohue  was  fhe  archlt«ct 
of  O'Leary  Hall  which  housed  the  first  stu- 
dents on  the  Chicopee  campus.  (At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  architectural  beauty  of  the 
building  is  being  restored,  and  It  will  provide 
dormitory  space  for  192  students  when  they 
return  for  the  fall  semester.) 

From  the  very  beginning,  plans  for  the 
present  administration  building  were  on  the 
drawing  board.  The  collegiate  Gothic  struc- 
ture was  to  house,  as  It  does  today,  offices, 
classrooms,  science  laboratories,  a  fully 
equipped  gymnasltun,  Veritas  auditorium, 
beautifully  walnscotted  in  chestnut  and  a 
spacious  library  with  storied  windows  and  a 
lightsome  celling  of  groined  Gustavino. 

The  art  department,  now  located  on  the 
lower  floor,  completes  the  educational  facili- 
ties. 


The  formal  opening  of  the  college  on  Oct. 
3  w.as  marked  by  the  celebration  of  a  pontif- 
ical Mass  by  Bishop  O'Leary.  the  Elms'  first 
president.  He  was  assisted  by  Father  Robert 
L.  Ahearn,  the  then  chancellor,  who  is  now 
pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Par- 
ish, Springfield,  and  the  late  Father  George 
S.  L,  Connor  who  was  then  rector  of  St, 
Michael's  Cathedral.  A  cablegram  from  Pope 
Pius  XI,  in  which  he  blessed  the  students 
and  faculty,  was  read  at  the  close  of  the 
ceremonies. 

Four  years  later  on  June  13.  1932,  24  mem- 
bers of  the  charter  class  received  their  de- 
grees from  Bishop  0'L«ary  who  was  assisted 
by  the  Reverend  Mother  John  Berchmans, 
the  superior  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

Through  the  years  the  College  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Elms  has  continued  to  educate  women 
in  the  liberal  arts  tradition.  Theology  and 
philosophy  are  being  integrated  with  secular 
learning  In  order  to  better  prepare  the  stu- 
dent for  her  role  In  the  post-concUiar  world. 
According  to  the  catalogue,  "the  formation 
of  Christ  in  the  student's  personal  life  Is 
the  ultimate  aim  of   the  college." 

To  assist  the  young  woman  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  goal,  there  is  a  dialogue  Mass 
daily,  at  which  attendance  Is  voluntary; 
weekly  Benediction;  and  the  annual  three- 
day  retreat.  The  priests  and  Sisters  on  the 
faculty  are  always  available  for  spiritual 
counsel. 

The  (College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms  Is 
accredited  by  the  New  England  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  as  well  as 
by  the  Mass  State  Department  of  Education, 
the  State  Department  of  Education  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  New  York. 

It  also  holds  membership  in  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  the  NEA  and  the  NCEA. 
the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting,  the 
American  Chemical  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  the  American  His- 
torical Association  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women. 

Outstanding  Elms  students  are  granted 
membership  in  Kappa  Gamma  PI  and  Delta 
Epsllon  Sigma,  national  Catholic  honor  so- 
cieties: Who's  Who  Among  Students  In 
American  Colleges  and  Universities  and 
Sigma  Tau  Delta,  a  national  honor  society  for 
students  who  concentrate  in  English. 

The  physical  plant  continues  to  grow.  New 
buildings  added  in  1965  were  a  dormitory  ac- 
commodating 175  students  and  a  campus  cen- 
ter with  dining  facilities  for  almost  700  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members,  the  Borgia  Gal- 
lery, student  council  and  alumnae  offices,  rec- 
reational areas,  a  book  store  and  a  pxjst 
office. 

A  well-rounded  program  of  social  events 
Is  arranged  for  the  students  by  various  cam- 
pus organizations.  In  addition,  concerts,  lec- 
tures and  dramatic  entertainment  covering  a 
wide  range  of  performing  arts  are  presented. 
No  college  can  prosper  without  the  sup- 
port of  its  alumnae.  The  Elms  Alumnae  As- 
sociation has  more  than  2.000  members  who 
belong  to  ten  chapters  in  Massachusetts  and 
surrounding  states. 

An  annual  giving  program  was  recently  or- 
ganized by  the  graduates.  Its  purpose  is  to 
work  closely  with  the  college  In  its  develop- 
ment program,  major  features  of  which  are  a 
new  library,  and  increased  scholarship  aid. 
As  it  approaches  its  40th  anniversary,  the 
college,  under  the  guidance  of  Its  president. 
Msgr.  Thomas  F.  Devine.  continues  to  build 
for  tomorrow,  steadfast  In  Its  purpose  to 
graduate  women  who  have  learned  "to  sp>eak 
convincingly,  write  gracefully,  spend  leisure 
time  profitably  and  assume  responsibility 
easily." 

The.se  Two  FACtn^TT  Members  "Can  Remem- 
ber When" 
"Sister  Helen  Joseph  and  I  watched  this 
buUding  go  up — brlck-by-brlck.  Every  night 
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we  came  out  and  measured  the  work  that 
had  been  done." 

Sister  Mary  Cornelius  was  speaking  of  the 
Elms  College  administration  building  which 
was  completed  In  1931.  three  years  after  she 
and  Sister  Helen  Joseph  Joined  the  faculty 
of  the  college.  They  have  been  faculty  mem- 
bers as  long  as  there  haa  been  an  Elms  Col- 
lege. 

This  year  Sister  Helen  Joseph  will  retire 
after  registering  every  class  In  the  40-year 
history  of  the  Chlcopee   Institution. 

They  came  from  both  ends  of  the  state — 
Sister  Mary  Cornelius  from  Lawrence,  and 
Sister  Helen  Joseph  from  Lenox — to  serve  as 
administrators  of  the  only  Catholic  women's 
college  In  Western  Massachusetts. 

Their  academic  careers  are  similar:  both 
hold  master's  degrees  from  Fordham  Uni- 
versity and  doctorates  from  Boston  College. 
But  Sister  Helen  Joseph  did  her  undergrad- 
uate work  at  Smith  College  and  Sister  Mary 
Cornelius,  at  Boston  University. 

Their  early  years  were  somewhat  different. 
"When  I  lived  In  Lenox,"  Sister  Helen  Joseph 
said.  "I  didn't  know  a  single  Sister.  I  had 
never  been  inside  a  Catholic  school,  but  I 
became  acquainted  with  some  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  from  HarUord  while  I  was  studying  at 
Smith." 

Sister  Mary  Cornelius,  on  the  other  hand. 
had  been  educated  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  in  the  Boston  archdiocese  and  had  two 
aunts  who  were  members  of  the  St.  Joseph 
order. 

Since  these  pioneers  arrived  at  the  Elms 
more  buildings  have  been  added  and  more 
and  more  students  have  applied  for  admis- 
sion. So  far  150  girls  have  been  accepted  for 
this  year's  freshman  class,  (and  there  are 
still  a  few  openings)  while  the  charter  class 
of  1932  numbered  only  24. 

"The  first  students  spent  every  possible 
moment  studying."  Sister  Helen  Joseph 
noted,  "but  today  with  so  many  outside  in- 
terests and  extracurricular  activities.  It's  a 
different  story.  Today's  students  reflect  the 
times." 

The  admission  requirements  have  also 
changed  with  the  times.  Sister  continued: 
"We  used  to  require  four  years  of  Latin  and 
four  years  of  Math,  but  so  many  students 
could  not  get  the  required  courses,  we  had 
to  modify  the  requirement." 

Now  a  candidate  must  have  completed  only 
2  years  of  math  and  2  years  of  a  foreign 
language  (although  3  are  preferred)  in  ad- 
dition to  other  required  units  of  secondary 
school  work. 

Both  sisters  hold  a  doctor's  degree,  which 
they  say  Is  much  easier  to  attain  now  with 
all  the  ananclal  aid  that  Is  available,  and 
both  have  done  post-doctoral  work.  As  pro- 
fessor of  French  and  Spanish  and  head  of 
the  modern  language  department.  Sister 
Mary  Cornelius  has  attended  many  language 
seminars  at  Western  Reserve  University  In 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  Then  In  1957.  when  she  was 
appointed  treasurer  of  the  college,  she  at- 
tended the  workshop  for  college  and  uni- 
versity office  administrators  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Omaha. 

Working  with  figures  Is  second  nature  for 
Sister.  "I  love  math,"  she  said,  "I  could  do 
It  all  night."  And  she  probably  does  with 
all  the  problems  which  face  college  finance 
officials  today. 

Along  with  the  normal  work  load,  there 
are  student-aid  programs  which  must  be 
worked  out.  The  college  participates  In  and 
contributes  to  the  NDEA.  the  Work  Study 
Program  and  the  EducaUonal  Opportunity 
Grants  program. 

Sister  Miry  Cornelius  takes  pride  In  the 
students  who  have  studied  under  her  and 
gone  on  to  successful  careers  as  language 
teachers.  The  Sisters  explained  that  "there 
was  a  time  when,  because  of  prejudice.  It 
was  very  difficult  for  an  Elms  graduate  to 
secure  a  position  in  the  Springfield  or  Chlc- 
opee school  systems.  Now  the  college  can- 
not fill  the  demand  of  school  superintend- 


ents who  almost  wait  In  line  for  an  Elms 
girl." 

Former  students  of  Sister  Mary  Cornelius 
are  language  teachers  in  many  of  the  area 
schools,  and  several  are  on  the  faculties  of 
the  University  of  Connecticut,  Worcester 
SUte  College  and  Smith  College. 

The  two  nuns  have  served  under  four  col- 
lege presidents.  Bishop  O'Leary.  Bishop  Wel- 
don.  Sister  Rose  William  and  Monslgnor  De- 
vine,  who  assumed  the  presidency  in  1965. 
The  Sisters  were  asked  if  there  were  any 
noticeable  changes  in  the  fields  of  concen- 
tration during  these  years. 

■'After  the  war."  Sister  Mary  Cornelius  ex- 
plained, "there  was  a  great  stress  on  science. 
Then  came  a  shift  toward  social  work."  The 
sociology  department  offers  courses  In  social 
work  and  an  8-week  training  period  with  an 
agency  In  the  area.  Fifteen  students,  who 
have  followed  the  sequence  in  the  past  two 
year,  have  either  gone  on  for  a  master  of 
science  In  social  work  or  are  working  In  local 
agencies. 

Sister  Mary  Cornelius  continued.  "We  have 
always  had  a  strong  math  department,  but 
English,  history  and  languages  continue  to 
be  the  most  popular  fields  of  concentration, 
along  with  the  required  courses  In  teacher 
preparation." 

Sister  Helen  Joseph  Is  a  professor  of 
English — as  well  as  the  registrar.  She  has  a 
special  Interest  In  Dante,  which  can  be  traced 
to  a  visit  she  once  made  to  Florence.  She 
happily  reported  that  "there  seems  to  be  an 
Increased  Interest  In  Latin  and  Greek,  which 
are  so  valuable  in  the  study  of  EnglLsh." 

While  the  Elms  draws  Its  students  pri- 
marily from  the  Eastern  United  States.  Sister 
Helen  pointed  out  that  "we  have  always  had 
a  student  from  Puerto  Rico.  When  the  col- 
lege first  opened,  a  bishop  there  knew  Bishop 
O'Leary.  and  he  was  so  pleased  with  the 
progress  made  by  the  first  students  whom 
he  sent  to  us,  that  we  have  had  at  least  one 
student  from  the  Islands  every  year  since 
then." 

The  college  has  also  welcomed  students 
from  Jamaica.  Tanganyika,  Guatemala,  Thai- 
land. Japan,  China  and  the  Philippines. 

In  their  twilight  years.  Sister  Helen  and 
Sister  Mary  Cornelius  are  excited  about  the 
Elms'  new  library,  which  Is  now  on  the  draw- 
ing board.  When  the  time  comes  for  con- 
struction, these  two  veterans  will  make  ex- 
cellent sidewalk  superintendents. 


on  prime  contracts,  tht  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Contract 
Renegotiation  Board,  had  been  going 
down.  So  had  defense  spending  generally. 
In  1965  fiscal  year  this  amounted  to  $27,9 
billion.  However,  in  fiscal  1966  it  went 
up  to  $38.2  billion.  But  now  in  fiscal  1967 
it  was  $44.6  billion. 

This  is  the  highest  since  World  War  II, 
exceeding  the  peak  year  of  t^.e  Korean 
war.  In  the  peak  year  of  the  Korean  war, 
which  was  1952,  the  amount  was  $43,6 
billion. 

Yet,  the  Congress  has  gutted  the  only 
watchdog:  the  Contracts  Renegotiation 
Board.  We  do  not  have  even  the  minimal 
protection  we  had  during  the  Koiean 
conflict.  Now,  mind  you,  this  Is  only  De- 
partment of  Defense  negotiated  con- 
tracts— that  is,  noncompetitive.  If  you 
throw  NASA  In,  a  defense-oriented  ac- 
tivity, you  would  have  to  add  $4,6  billion. 
If  anything,  our  history  clearly  and  un- 
deviatingly  shows  thai  profiteering  coin- 
cides with  the  big  jumps  in  procurement 
such  as  the  figures  I  give  show. 

How  long.  O  Congress,  shall  we  strain 
at  gnats  and  let  the  camel  through? 
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HOW  LONG.  O  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  1  year  and  a  half  I  have  attempted 
with  might  and  main  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  the  administration, 
and  the  Nation  to  the  dire  need  of  re- 
constructing the  safeguards  we  had  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict. Apparently,  there  Is  either  an  un- 
awareness  or  indifference  about  this  most 
disturbing  matter  of  war  profiteering. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat  now, 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  a  minute  to  con- 
script human  beings,  if  they  are  eligible 
In  time  of  national  need,  but  we  do  not 
show  the  time  alacrity  when  It  comes 
to  property. 

All  recent  Indicators  of  any  signifi- 
cance bolster  and  confirm  my  conten- 
tions. 

Prior  to  1965  the  rate  of  expenditures 


SECRETARY     WEAVER     COMES     TO 
HISTORIC   SAN   ANTONIO 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonz.\lez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  September  8.  San  Antonio  was 
In  gala  mood,  and  received  Secretary 
Robert  C.  Weaver  In  its  traditional 
f  i-iendly  manner.  The  Secretary  Immedi- 
ately endeared  himself  to  all  and  sun- 
dry by  his  charm,  his  efficiency,  and  his 
humane  and  down-to-earth  personality. 
He  viewed  the  most  successful  and  the 
most  extensive  programs  of  urban  re- 
newal, housing,  and  related  activities  in 
their  mo.st  delit-'htful  context:  where 
local,  public,  and  private  resources,  with 
the  help  of  the  Federal  programs  which 
Congress  in  Its  wisdom  has  adopted,  have 
made  it  possible  to  literally  change  the 
face  of  a  city—for  the  good. 

Under  unanimous   consent  I  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  Secre- 
tary's speech  delivered  that  flight  at  the 
La  Vllllta  Assembly  Hall: 
Remarks  of  Robert  C,  Wuver.  Secret.irt, 
Dep.'irtment     of     Housing      and     Urban 
Development,  at  a  Testimonial  to  Hon. 
Henrv   B,   Gonzalez.   San  Antonio,   Tex,. 
Septembers.  1967 

With  such  Innovative  approaches  as 
Model  Cities  and  rent  supplements,  In  addi- 
tion to  many  time-tested  urban  programs. 
we  have  the  necessary  legislation  to  make  a 
good  start  In  solving  the  most  tirgent  hous- 
ing and  urban  problems. 

We  will  never  stop  needing  new  programs, 
of  course — on  the  Federal,  the  State,  and  the 
local  level.  We  will  be  ready  with  new  ones 
next  year,  and  the  year  after,  ae  they  are 
needed. 

But  meanwhile  I  am  tired  of  listening  to 
the  doubters,  particularly  those  of  the  op- 
position party  who  criticize  without  valid 
alternatives.  Some  of  the  best  new  pro- 
grams we  have  ever  developed  are  barely  off 


the  drawing  board,  and  have  not  been  used 
properly  bacause  of  the  obstrustlonist  tactics 
of  these  men.  If  they  really  want  to  help  the 
poor  who  need  more  housing  and  the  cities 
which  need  more  assistance,  let  them  stop 
the  hypocritical  habit  of  calling  for  new 
prop-js'als  in  the  newspapers  one  day.  while 
they  vote  down  the  money  to  get  good  pro- 
grams underway  on  the  d;iy  after. 

Congressman  Gonzalez  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  which  brought 
to  life  great  housing  and  urban  legislation. 
He  Is  one  -Jf  the  Congressmen  who  work  hard 
for  both  rhe  Nation  and  their  own  con- 
stituencies, I'he  programs  he  has  worked 
for  mark  him  as  a  political  man  of  great 
humanity    and    lofty    goals. 

Most  of  the  speeches  I  make  each  year— 
and  there  are  a  good  many  of  them— are  to 
groups  with  a  special  Interest  in  housing 
and  urban  affairs.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
That  is  mv  constituency. 

When  I  began  to  think  about  what  I  should 
say  here  tonight,  it  quickly  became  apparent 
that  I  should  keep  talking  about  housing 
and  cities.  San  Antonio  is  not  only  an  his- 
toric place  in  American  history,  but  a  large 
city  in  a  growing  metropolitan  area.  As  such 
It  has  places  of  beauty — more  than  the  aver- 
age cltv.  I  believe,  with  Its  beautiful  river- 
front development.  It  has  good  homes  and 
beautiful  suburbs.  It  has  an  active  and  dedi- 
cated citizenrv  and  good  civic  leadership. 

But  it  Is  also  growing,  and  is  suffering 
growing  pains.  It  has  Its  slums  and  Its 
blighted  commercial  districts.  As  you  all 
know.  It  has  a  water  problem. 

Just  this  aflfernoon.  Congressman  Gonzalez 
and  I  announced  a  Federal  grant  to  help 
alleviate  that  w:Uer  problem— but  more 
about  that  in  a  moment. 

As  a  metropolitan  constituency,  you  are 
obviously  interested  in  housing  and  urban 
affairs. 

But  you  have  a  special  interest  In  meeting 
here  tonight  I  suspect  that  by  this  time 
vou  are  prettv  aware  what  It  Is.  You  are 
here  as  I  am  here,  as  friends  and  supporters 
of  a  great  Congressman— Henry  B  Gonzalez. 
Happily  for  us  all— and  certainly  in  a 
very  special  way  for  me— our  two  Interests 
are' mutually  supporting.  Congressman  Gon- 
zalez is  an  influential  and  hard-working 
member  of  the  House  Committee  most  im- 
portant to  our  great  American  cities— the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  He  is  on 
a  subcommittee  of  essential  interest  to  all 
of  us  who  live  and  work  In  cities— the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee. 

And  it  is  that  Housing  Subconunittee 
which  has  In  the  last  two  sessions  of  Con- 
gress brought  to  life  more  good  legislation 
for  our  urban  and  suburban  people  than 
any  in  history. 

As  a  member  of  that  Subcommittee,  Henry 

B  Gonzalez  has  helped  make  housing  history. 

We  must  see  that  Congressman  Gonzalez 

goes  back  to  Washington.  San  Antonio  needs 

him  and  the  Nation  needs  him, 

I  do  not  say  these  things  lightly,  nor  are 
they  said  only  for  consumption  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner.  They  are  facts.  They  are  on 
the  record.  They  speak  more  loudly  than 
words  alone. 

In  1965.  the  89th  Congress  passed  a  major 
bill  for  all  Americans  in  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act. 

Under  this  bill,  there  were  these  major 
accomplishments : 

The  Rent  Supplemental  Program,  which 
enlists  private  enterprise  to  help  low-Income 
families  afford  decent  private  housing.  Un- 
der this  program  we  have  approved  $32  mil- 
lion In  rent  supplement  allocations  involv- 
ing some  33,000  rental  units.  Congressman 
Gonzalez  voted  for  it. 

Grants  to  build  multi-service  neighbor- 
hood centers  In  slum  areas.  We  have  ap- 
proved 95  projects  at  $20  million.  Congress- 
man Gonzalez  voted  for  It, 

Grants  for  code  enforcement  In  deterior- 
ated   areas.    Fifty-one    communities    have 


these  grants  for  a  total  of  nearly  $59  million 
Congressman  Gonzalez  voted  for  it. 

Grants  to  help  communities  install  desper- 
ately-needed water  and  sewer  facilities. 
There  have  been  almost  400  grant  reserva- 
tions totaling  nearly  S200  mlUlon  in  this  pro- 
gram. The  latest  grant  was  that  announced 
for  San  Antonio  this  morning.  This  will  give 
this  city  and  seven  neighboring  communities 
$1,220,500  to  Improve  and  expand  the  water 
system  here.  It  is  based  on  a  study  conducted 
by  the  San  Antonio  Water  Board  projecting 
water  needs  for  the  area  through  1990,  This 
is  a  partnership  between  Federal  and  local 
government,  and  $1,590,500  of  local  money 
will  go  Into  this  project. 

Congressman  Gonzalez  not  only  voted  for 
that  program,  but  worked  long  and  hard  to 
bring  this  grant  to  his  city  and  its  metro- 
politan area. 

This  is  effective  political  action,  not  only 
at  the  national  but  at  the  local  level. 

In  that  year,  we  also  got  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  This  gave  our  millions  of 
urban  people  a  voice  at  the  Cabinet  level  for 
the  first  time.  Congressman  Gonzalez  voted 
for  It. 

In  the  second  session  of  that  Congress,  our 
Nation  got  mortgage  Insurance  to  develop 
entirely  new  communities,  and  an  Incentive 
program  to  stimulate  orderly  planning  and 
development  of  metropolitan  regions.  It  got 
what  may  turn  out  to  be  the  most  important 
single  program  in  urban  history — the  Model 
Cities  Program  to  provide  the  nation's  first 
coordinated  and  comprehensive  effort  to  re- 
build entire  slum  neighborhoods  by  concen- 
trating on  both  human  and  physical  prob- 
lems. Congressman  Gonzalez  helped  work 
out  these  programs  and  voted  for  them  all. 
It  is  not  only  In  innovative  new  programs 
that  Congressman  Gonzalez  has  supported 
his  nation  and  his  constituency  well,  how- 
ever. 

He  has  supported  the  funding  of  the  urban 
renewal  program.  And  in  the  last  three  years 
alone,  over  100  new  communities  have  begun 
urban  renewal  projects  with  grants  of  more 
than  $2  billion.  San  Antonio  has  six  urban 
renewal  projects  going,  with  over  $30  million 
m  Federal  funds. 

He  voted  to  support  college  housing  loans, 
and  San  Antonio  has  built  more  than  2,000 
unlt£  of  college  housing  with  over  $10  mil- 
lion In  Federal  loans. 

He  voted  for  funds  to  bring  hotislng  to 
our  older  citizens  and  to  those  at  the  bottom 
of  the  economic  scale.  In  the  last  three  years 
more  than  700  new  communities  have  under- 
taken low  rent  public  housing  In  this  na- 
tion, and  some  80,000  units  of  elderly  hous- 
ing have  been  built  under  three  different 
programs.  San  Antonio  has  5,554  units  of 
low  rent  housing  Including  special  housing 
for  the  elderly,  at  a  total  development  cost 
of  over  844  million.  As  you  well  know,  our 
natlonallv-famous  Public  Housing  Commis- 
sioner, Marie  McGulre,  came  from  here  and 
the  Congressman  himself  has  worked  in  the 
Public  Housing  field,  Mrs.  McGulre  has  now- 
taken  on  special  responsibilities  In  the  field 
of  programs  for  our  older  citizens  for  the 
Department. 

I  could  not  complete  this  brief  list  of 
accomplishments  without  mentioning  the 
HemisFair.  Congressman  Gonzalez  con- 
ceived the  "Fair  of  the  Americas"  when  he 
was  first  elected  In  1961,  and  was  Instru- 
mental m  getting  a  bill  passed  calling  for 
Federal  participation  In  the  HemisFair  and 
authorizing  the  United  States  Mint  to  strike 
a  medal  commemorating  it  and  the  found- 
ing of  the  Cltv  of  San  Antonio, 

I  could  go  on  and  on  listing  housing  and 
urban  programs,  and  San  Antonio  projects. 
But  I  believe  the  point  is  made.  There  are 
Congressmen  who  work  hard  for  their  own 
constituencies,  and  that  is  as  It  should  be. 
There  are  those  who  work  hard  for  the 
Nation  and  that  is  as  It  must  be. 
But  the  best  Congressmen  are  those  who 


work  hard  for  both  the  Nation  and  their 
constituencies,  and  those  are  the  greatest 
of  all.  There  are  never  enough  of  them  and 
there  never  will  be.  But  you  have  one  In 
Congressman  Gonzalez,  and  I  suggest  you 
keep  him  on  board  lor  the  good  of  all  of  us. 
Now  let  me  speak  for  a  moment  on  mat- 
ters of  national  interest  which  have  been 
on  the  front  pages  during  the  past  few 
months  and  which  will  continue  to  be  there 
In  the  months  to  come. 

As  you  all  know,  the  President  Is  urging 
a  10  percent  surtax  this  year,  and  It  is  now 
being  debated  in  the  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent has  presented  his  case  with  persuasive 
logic.  As  he  said:  "The  Nation's  unfinished 
agenda  here  at  home  must  be  pursued.  The 
poor  must  be  lifted  from  the  prisons  of  pov- 
erty, cities  must  be  made  safe  and  Uvable. 
sick  and  undernourished  bodies  must  be  re- 
stored, our  air  and  water  must  be  kept  clean, 
and  every  hour  of  our  future  must  see  new 
opportunities  unfold." 

He  has  made  the  point  that  we  must  meet 
our  commitments  to  our  armed  forces  in 
Vietnam. 

Bat  for  those  particularly  interested  in 
housing,  let  me  add  this: 

The  net  effect  of  this  surtax  should  help 
increase  the  flow  of  capital  to  mortgage  In- 
vestment. This  increase  in  taxes,  coupled 
with  Administration  cuts  In  spending,  will 
reduce  Federal  borrowing,  which  drains  off 
mortgage  funds.  It  should  also  lessen  bor- 
rowing by  other  sectors  of  the  economy, 
which  traditionally  tend  to  channel  funds 
awav  from  mortgage  investment. 

So  I  think  It  has  special  value  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  housing  finance,  and  In  put- 
ting a  spur  to  the  lagging  housing  market. 
I  would  certainly  urge  yoiu-  support  of  the 
surtax  for  all  these  reasons. 

Another  Issue  of  paramount  Importance  Is 
that  of  rioting  in  the  streets,  and  those  con- 
tinuing problems  that  continue  to  nag  our 
minority  groups— whether  they  be  old,  or 
poor,  or  different  in  skin  color  or  different 
in  ethnic  origin. 

We  cannot  permit  rioting,  nor  lawlessness, 
nor  crime  of  any  kind  in  our  city  streets  or 
in  our  rural  areas.  This  goes  without  saying. 

But— and  we  all  know  this  well  here— 
neither  can  we  permit  Inequities  In  our 
society  to  continue.  The  American  citizen 
today  wants  education  for  his  children,  re- 
education if  necessary  for  himself,  care  for 
the  elderlv.  safe  communities  for  his  family. 
an  equal  chance  at  all  the  vast  benefits  this 
great  and  rich  society  has  to  offer. 

Many  of  you.  of  Mexican-American  heri- 
tage as  Is  Congressman  Gonzalez,  knov.-  what 
I  mean.  There  Is  a  problem  here,  of  lifBculty 
in  language,  of  difference  in  a  proud  and 
ancient  culttire.  of  economic  discrimination. 
These  are  problems  common  to  other 
minority  groups  in  this  Nation. 

Congressman  Gonzalez  has  throughout  a 
long  and  distinguished  career  worked  to  end 
■=uch  dlscrUninatlon  at  every  level.  As  a  city 
councilman  he  worked  for  a  city  ordinance 
banning  racial  discrimination  in  public  fa- 
cilities. As  a  State  Senator,  he  helped  beat 
a  number  of  segregation  bills.  As  your  Con- 
gressman, he  has  worked  and  voted  for  effec- 
tive national  civil  rights  legislation. 

And  he  has  helped  immeasurably  In  bring- 
ing the  unique  problems  of  Mexican-Ameri- 
can citizens  to  the  attention  of  our  national 
institutions.  As  a  result,  the  President  in 
June  of  this  year  created  a  special  inter- 
agency committee  on  Mexican-American 
Affairs  to  bring  more  Mexican  -Americans  Into 
the  Federal  Government,  and  to  help  develop 
programs  which  would  be  particularly  valu- 
able to  those  in  low-income  levels. 

This  committee  Includes  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor.  Agriculture,  Health  Education  and 
Welfare — and  it  Includes  me.  It  also  includes 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunltv. 

Each  of  our  Departments  and  agencies  has 
established   a  special  task  force   within  his 
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own  agency  to  push  this  program.  My  own 
taslc  force  has  been  selected  and  Is  meeting 
regularly.  In  addition,  my  Department  has 
established  special  liaison  people  in  those 
regions  where  there  are  large  concentrations 
of  Mexlcfin-Amerlcans.  They  are  In  our  Port 
Worth  and  San  Francisco  offices,  and  we  e.x- 
pect  action  from  these  groups  and  these 
people. 

Not  only  will  we  be  able  to  alleviate  un- 
employment through  these  actions,  but  we 
can  expect  that  as  Mexican-Americans  move 
Into  positions  of  responsibility,  they  will  be 
able  through  their  special  knowledge  to  de- 
velop better  and  more  effective  programs  for 
their  people  and  for  all  people. 

Incidentally,  this  Presidential  Committee 
U  scheduled  to  meet  in  San  Antonio  In  No- 
vember. So  you  will  be  hearing  more  about  us 

This  Is  a  specialized  effort  for  a  certain 
group.  But  great  programs  for  all  our  needy 
people — no  matter  their  color  or  creed— are 
already  In  the  Federal  arsenal. 

What  we  must  remember  about  these  pro- 
grama  Is  that  they  cut  across  ethnic  and 
color  and  social  lines.  They  are  not  tailored 
to  any  one  minority  group — but  to  all  the 
needy,  wherever  they  may  be,  and  whatever 
their  needs  may  be. 

I  mean  such  things  as  the  great  education 
programs.  Medicare,  the  poverty  programs, 
social  security  Increases,  minimum  wage  leg- 
islation—  the  mass  of  programs  brought  to 
life  under  a  great  President  and  a  great 
Congress. 

Speaking  for  my  own  programs,  alone,  we 
have  now  on  the  books  enough  good  new 
legislation  to  begin  solving  most  of  our  major 
urban  and  housing  problems  right  now 

In  the  Model  Cities  PiDgram.  for  example, 
we  believe  we  have  the  necessary  legislation 
to  tackle  the  most  urgent  and  knotty  prob- 
lems of  our  urban  ghettoes.  This  program 
will  for  the  first  time  allow  us  to  concentrate 
on  both  the  needs  of  people  and  the  physical 
problems  of  their  environment  at  the  same 
time.  We  will  not  only  build  housing,  but  re- 
build human  lives  through  education  and 
Job  training,  and  health  and  social  programs. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  Congressman  Gon- 
zalez voted  for  the  necessary  funds  to  get 
that  vital  program  underway — even  though 
It  had  problems  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives The  Senate  has,  happily,  restored  most 
of  the  funds  we  needed  for  that  program. 
and  we  have  confidence  the  House  will  go 
along  with  the  Senate  when  the  opportunity 
arises  again. 

The  same  thing  happened  with  the  badly- 
needed  rent  supplement  program.  In  the 
House.  In  spite  of  the  hard  work  of  men  such 
as  Congressman  Gonzalez,  funds  for  expand- 
ing this  program  were  cut  out  completely. 
The  Senate  has  restored  this  money  and  we 
hope  the  powers  of  good  will  prevail  in  the 
House. 

We  will  never  stop  needing  new  programs, 
on  the  Federal,  the  State,  and  the  local  level, 
as  our  na:ion  grows  and  develops  and  new 
problems  emerge 

But  I  am  tired  of  listening  to  the  doubters, 
particularly  those  of  the  opposition  party 
who  criticize  without  offering  valid  and  help- 
ful programs  of  their  own.  Some  of  the  best 
new  programs  we  have  ever  developed  are 
barely  off  the  drawing  board,  and  have  not 
gone  into  action  because  of  the  obstruction- 
ist tactics  of  the.se  men. 

I  say  let  us  get  on  with  the  good  programs. 
We  will  be  ready  with  new  ones  next  year, 
and  the  year  after,  as  they  are  needed. 

And  let  me  remind  those  In  the  opposition 
that  our  poor  need  more  housing,  our  cities 
need  more  assistance,  and  the  urgency  of 
these  needs  is  clear  and  unequivocal.  If  they 
are  really  for  our  people,  then  they  will  stop 
the  hypocritical  habit  of  calling  for  new 
urban  and  housing  proposals  In  the  news- 
papers one  day.  while  they  vot«  down  the 
money  to  get  our  good  programs  underway 
on  the  day  after. 

Let    us    never    forget    that    our    concerns 


must  always  be  for  constructive  programs 
that  cross  all  party  and  color  and  ethnic 
lines,  for  what  will  eventually  be  a  better 
life  for  all  Americans.  These  are  traditional 
political  virtues.  They  are  not  yesterday's 
virtues.  They  are  not  old  fashioned.  They  do 
not  change  with  the  winds  of  fashion  or 
periods  of  political  expediency. 

These  are  the  things  Congressman  Gon- 
zalez has  worked  for.  They  are  the  mark  of  a 
political  man  of  great  humanity  and  lofty 
goals.  This  Is  what  we  seek  In  our  political 
leaders,  and  this  Is  what  you  have  In  the 
Congressman  who  represents  the  twentieth 
district  of  Texas.  Good  luck  to  Congressman 
Gonzalez,  and  good  luck  to  all  of  us. 


EARLIER    SURVEY 


RIOT  PREVENTERS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemaji 
from  Te.xas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  San 
Antonio  Light  recently  published  an 
article  reporting  on  a  study  of  the  activ- 
ities of  antipoverty  workers  in  connection 
vciih  the  riots  which  plagued  many  of  our 
Nation's  cities  this  summer.  I  was  very 
pleased  to  note  that  in  the  cities  studied 
not  one  police  chief  or  mayor  said  OEO 
heightened  tensions.  On  the  contrary,  in 
15  cities  local  community  action  agencies 
calmed  down  potentially  riot-causing  sit- 
uations. I  would  particularly  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
words  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  Police  Chief 
Eugene  Pond,  after  his  ofBcers  had  ar- 
rested three  antipoverty  workers  during 
a  riot  early  in  August.  The  chief  said: 

I  see  no  reason  to  condemn  an  organization 
because  of  one  or  two  Individuals.  That 
doesn't  make  the  program  bad.  I  would  pre- 
fer to  look  at  the  side  of  the  many  wno  tried 
to  help  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  wish  this  body 
would  echo  the  same  sentiments  as  we 
prepare  to  debate  the  OEO  legislation. 
Rather  than  searching  for  Isolated  in- 
cidents of  human  failure  in  the  program 
we  should  acknowledge  the  efforts  and 
achievements  of  the  OfQce  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  We  should  speedUy  pass 
this  bill  so  that  the  OEO  may  be  about 
its  work  of  helping  the  poor  to  become 
part  of  our  great  American  society.  In 
the  event  that  some  of  my  colleagues  may 
not  be  familiar  with  the  results  of  this 
study  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  ; 

OEO    Replies   to   Riot   Claims 

W.^sHiNGTON. — The  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, striking  back  at  charges  that  anti- 
poverty  workers  helped  start  some  of  the  city 
riots,  said  today  Its  own  Investigation  showed 
that  OEO  summer  programs  In  32  cities  were 
vital  In  preventing  disorders. 

"Not  one  police  chief  or  mayor  said  OEO 
heightened  tensions,"  the  agency  said  In  a 
summary  of  Its  findings.  "On  the  contrary, 
most  mayors  and  police  officials  felt  OEO 
summer  programs  had  helped  to  prevent 
violence  in  their  communities." 

Witnesses  told  congressional  committees 
last  month  that  antipoverty  workers  paid  by 
federal  funds  either  Instigated  some  riots  or 
participated  In  them.  OEO  is  particularly 
sensitive  to  such  charges  because  legislation 
to  continue  Its  operations  In  fiscal  1968  are 
pending  in  the  Senate  and  the  House. 


OEO  made  an  earlier  survey  of  32  cities 
that  had  riot*  and  reported  that  16  out  of 
the  30.411  paid  poverty  workers  In  those 
cities  were  arrested  during  the  riots,  but  that 
none  has  yet  been  convicted.  It  also  said  48 
"participants,"  such  as  enrollees  In  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  or  Job  Corps,  had 
been  arrested. 

Then  the  agency  turned  Its  attention  to  32 
cities  with  "substantial"  OEO  Community 
Action  Programs  that  had  escaped  violence. 
It  sent  30  "Inspectors"  to  Interview  local 
officials  from  Aug.  7-18.  The  Inspectors  were 
drawn  from  regular  summer  workers  hired 
each  year  by  OEO  for  June  through  August 
Jobs.  The  agency  said  19  of  the  Inspectors 
were  second  year  law  students. 

An  OEO  spokesman  said  the  cities  "were 
chosen  to  represent  a  broad  distribution: 
Geographical,  political  and  social.  All  the 
cities  studied  had  significant  minority 
population." 

The  OEO  said  its  inspectors  found: 

In  15  cities,  local  community  action 
agencies  calmed  down  bad  situations  In 
specific  Instances. 

SPECIAL    CBOtTPS 

In  13  cities,  special  groups  were  formed  to 
patrol  troubled  areas  and  serve  as  commu- 
nication posts  between  the  police  and  the 
slum  areas. 

In  14  cities,  municipal  police  departments 
and  community  action  agencies  had  Joint 
programs  to  prevent  riots. 

In  8  cities,  the  Juvenile  arrest  rate  went 
down  this  summer,  and  there  Is  good  evidence 
this  was  caused  by  more  summer  Jobs. 

In  addition  to  the  32  cities  without  riots, 
the  Inspectors  traveled  to  11  cities  that  had 
disturbances.  They  quoted  some  of  the  offi- 
cials In  those  cities  as  follows: 

Providence.  R  I.,  Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley: 
"As  far  as  I'm  concerned.  If  It  wasn't  for  the 
poverty  workers  there  Is  no  telling  how  bad 
the  situation  might  have  been." 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Mayor  George  B.  Krusellu: 
"With  regard  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  and  the  Community  Action  Program  .  .  . 
it  is  our  feeling,  and  here  I  speak  for  the 
members  of  my  Council  as  well,  that  without 
the  existing  program  and  efforts  being  made, 
our  city  could  well  have  seen  much  more 
in  the  way  of  problems." 

NOT    CONDEMNED 

Wichita,  Kans.,  PoUce  Chief  Eugene  Pond, 
whose  officers  arrested  three  antipoverty 
workers  during  a  riot  early  In  August:  "I  see 
no  reason  to  condemn  an  organization  be- 
cause of  one  or  two  individuals.  That  doesn't 
make  the  program  bad.  I  would  prefer  to  look 
at  the  side  of  the  many  who  tried  to  help  us." 

The  3'2  cities  covered  in  the  report  that  had 
no  riots  were  listed  by  OEO  .is:  Elizabeth, 
N.J.;  New  Rochelle.  N.Y.:  Monmouth  County, 
N.Y.:  Charlotte.  N  C;  Chester.  Pa:  Louisville, 
Ky;  Pittsburgh:  Winston-Salem.  N,C  ;  Chat- 
tanooga. Tenn.;  Miami.  Fla.;  Memphis.  Tenn.: 
Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Cleveland;  Columbus. 
Ohio;  East  St.  Louis.  111.;  Ev.insville.  Ind.; 
Lake  County.  Ind  ;  Baton  Rouge.  La.;  DiUas. 
Tex  ;  Oklahoma  City;  New  Orleans:  Little 
Rock,  Ark.;  Tulsa,  okla.;  San  Antonio.  Tex.; 
Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex  :  Denver;  Kansas  City. 
Mo.:  St.  Louis;  Los  Angeles;  Oakland,  Calif.: 
Seattle  and  San  Francisco. 

The  11  cities  that  were  visited  where  OEO 
said  there  had  been  disturbances  were  Hart- 
ford. Conn.;  New  Haven.  Conn.;  Providence. 
R.I.;  Dayton.  Ohio;  Toledo.  Ohio;  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio;  Omaha;  Wichita,  Kans.;  Port- 
land,   Oreg.;    Lansing,    Mich  ;    and    Atlanta. 
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ADC    AND    THE    SOCIAL    SECURITY 
BILL 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths] 


may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
suggestion  by  HEW  or  by  any  welfare 
department  in  this  country  or  by  any 
person  in  the  other  body  that  the  social 
security  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  be 
changed  in  the  Senate  shocks  me.  I  am 
pleased  to  place  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  a  constituent  of  mine  addressed  to 
Senator  Griffin  urging  support  of  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  regarding 
ADC.  Mrs.  Olgeirsson,  as  you  can  see 
from  her  letter,  is  well  qualified  to  speak. 

The  letter  follows: 

AucrsT  22.   1967. 
Mt  Dear  Senator  Griffin:  I  am  employed 

as  head  of  the  Division  of  the  Recorder's 
Court  of  the  City  of  Detroit  which  collects 
family  support  on  a  voluntary  basis  from 
separated  husbands  and  fathers.  Our  Divi- 
sion is  the  counterpart  of  the  Friend  of  the 
Court  and  our  Jurisdiction  ends  if  a  divorce 
Is  secured  In  the  State  of  Michigan.  I  have 
been  employed  at  Recorder's  Court  for  nearly 
13-years  and  during  this  period  of  time  I 
have  seen  many  changes  which  have  caused 
me  growing  concern  with  regard  to  the  un- 
derlying philosophy  of  the  program  we  call 
"ADC." 

I  probablv  would  never  have  been  prompted 
to  write  this  letter  to  you  except  for  the 
coincidence,  if  it  is  that,  of  our  recent  hor- 
rible Detroit  riots  and  the  introduction  and 
p;issage  in  the  House  of  the  bill  adding 
12I2';  to  Social  Security.  This  bill  as  I  un- 
derstand it  and  as  it  was  reported  in  the 
Detroit  News  on  8  IB '67,  alms  at  correct- 
ing some  of  the  Ills  inherent  in  the  ADC  pro- 
gram and  the  Detroit  News  reports:  "There 
were  indications  today  that  Senate  Finance 
Committee  Members  would  be  receptive  to 
a  request  from  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment that  the  welfare  restrictions  be  eased 
or  dropped  entirely  from  the  bill." 

I  am  writing  to  you  in  the  hope  that  I 
can  enlist  vour  support  in  an  effort  to  see 
that  the  ADC  program  receives  a  careful 
inspection  and  overhaul  with  the  aim  of 
seeing  that  funds  administered  through  the 
program  in  future  do  a  maximum  of  good 
and  a  minimum  of  damage.  As  the  program 
is  currently  being  administered.  It  is  my  be- 
lief land  this  is  one  shared  by  many  In  a 
position  to  knowM  that  in  many,  many  in- 
stances ADC  is  causing  a  very  real  destruc- 
tion of  the  family  unit  and  especially  the 
Negro  family  unit.  May  I  point  out  a  few 
of  the  thing's  which  cause  me  to  make  this 
statement: 

1.  When  ADC  was  "born",  I'm  sure  you 
know,  it  came  into  existence  to  replace  our 
old  Mother's  Pension  plan  with  the  idea  of 
making  it  possible  for  a  widowed  mother  to 
remain  with  her  children  at  least  until  they 
were  of  school  age.  Gradually  more  and  more 
cases  of  divorced  or  separated  and  unwed 
mothers  became  grantees.  When  I  started  in 
my  present  emplo>'ment,  a  mother,  who  had 
a  living  husband,  to  be  eligible  for  ADC  had 
"  to  have  had  an  estranged  separation  from 
her  husband  for  a  period  of  at  leas:  one  year. 
This  period  has  now  been  reduced  to  three 
months.  This  reduction  of  time  for  the  period 
required  to  become  eligible  has  not  only  en- 
couraged an  attitude  on  the  part  of  women 
that  thev  need  not  make  any  concessions  In 
trying  to  work  out  marital  differences;  that 
they  need  not,  in  short  "take  anything"  from 
their  husbands,  but  it  has  also  made  it  ridic- 
ulously easy  for  a  couple  to  participate  in 
what  we  call  a  "separation  of  convenience" 


which  carries  a  Unge  of  fraud  and  collusion 
If  they  have  over-extended  themselves  with 
easy  credit.  By  maintaining  an  outward  ap- 
pearance of  a  separation  a  couple  can  supple- 
ment their  Income  with  an  ADC  grant.  Cases 
of  this  type  often  come  to  our  attention,  but 
prosecutions  on  the  basis  of  fraud  are  few  as 
they  defy  proof  with  the  many  restrictions 
currently  placed  on  ADC  In  its  investigating 
methods. 

2.  Ten  years  ago  ADC  had  what  was  termed 
a  "suitability  clause"  which  covered  many 
things.  As  aii  Illustration,  if  an  ADC  mother 
conceived  a  child  while  receiving  a  grant,  her 
case  was  closed  at  least  on  a  temporary  basis 
and  she  had  to  resort  to  the  regular  welfare 
channels  which  still  provided  support  but  at 
a  subsistence  level.  This  is  no  longer  true.  In 
fact,  at  the  present  time  her  grant  is  only 
discontinued  (if  then)  if  she  conceives  a 
child  by  her  own  husband  or  by  some  other 
man  by  whom  she  had  had  a  previous  child 
m  such  sequence  that  it  can  be  described 
as  being  a  "continuing  relationship",  tinder 
present  interpretation  (in  Michigan  at  least) 
of  policy  set  forth  by  HE.  A;  W..  a  woman 
may  remain  eligible  for  an  ADC  grant  if  she 
has  a  child  every  year  as  long  as  it  is  by  a 
different  man.  and  although  she  is  in  many 
cases  a  married  woman,  the  father  of  her 
child  may  live  in  her  home — as  long  as  he 
Is  not  her  husband— for  a  period  of  three 
months  if  the  couple  can  show  any  Intention 
of  securing  a  divorce  from  the  present  hus- 
band and  marrying.  I  have  even  known  of 
one  such  situation  where  an  ADC  worker 
referred  such  couple  for  "marriage  counsel- 
ing". The  Idea  of  ADC  placing  its  apparent 
blessing  on  cases  of  this  type  seems  to  come 
pretty  clooe  to  subsidizing  blatantly  immoral 
relationships,  to  say  nothing  of  making  a 
contribution  to  the  destruction  of  a  sound 
family  unit. 

3.  UntU  January,   1967,   ADC  contributed 
what  was  termed  a  "maxlmtun  grant"  and  in 
some  instances   this  amount  did   not   meet 
what  thev  calculated  to  be  the  needs  of  the 
family  group.  As  one  of  the  few  remaining 
requirements  of  eligibility  for  an  ADC  grajit. 
a  woman  must  make  an  effort  to  prosecute 
an  available  husband  and  or  father  for  sup- 
port.   Up    until   January,   If    the   maximum 
grant  was  less  than  the  needs  of  the  family, 
the  contribution  made  by  the  man  supple- 
mented   the   ADC    grant   until    the   "needs" 
figure  was  met.  As  a  result,  if  a  woman  made 
the  necessary  effort  to  force  a  reluctant  fa- 
ther   to    pav    child    support,    the    amount 
she   received"   in   her  ADC   checks   increased 
when  her  efforts  met  with  success  and  sup- 
port was,  as  a  result,  collected.  Such  Is  no 
longer   the   case.   Each   woman   receives   the 
total    amount    of    her    needs    regardless    of 
whether  the  responsible  male  parent  makes 
any   contribution    at   all   or   not.   Cases   are 
known  to  our  Division  where  the  husband 
and  father  has  earned  as  much  as  $8,000.00 
to  $10,000  00  per  year  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren have  been  supported  by  ADC  through 
negligence  on  the  part  of  a  woman  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  enforce  support. 

4.  While  in  many  Instances  it  Is  unques- 
tionably desirable  for  a  mother  to  remain  at 
home  with  her  children  rather  than  going 
out  to  work,  especially  when  her  Job  skills 
and  earning  abilities  are  limited,  almost  no 
pressure  Is  exerted  on  women  to  seek  gain- 
ful emplovment.  At  the  time  the  youngest 
child  (sometimes  there  is  only  one  child  In- 
volved) reaches  age  twelve,  if  a  "child  care" 
plan  Is  available  to  the  mother,  she  Is  asked 
to  seek  employment.  But  the  definition  of 
"child  care  plan"  is  pretty  narrow.  If  for 
example,  the  child's  maternal  grandmother 
lives  in  the  same  building,  but  not  in  the 
same  rental  'unit,  this  does  not  constitute  an 
acceptable  child  care  plan  and  the  mother-is 
not  expected  to  look  for  work  outside  her 
home. 

Yours  verv  sincerely, 

(Mrs.)  'Viola  Olgeirsson. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  OF  OUR 
SISTER  STATES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  moment  of  your  time,  very  respect- 
fully, to  pay  honor  to  and  present  my 
personal  respects  and  best  wishes  to  the 
governments  and  to  the  people  of  our 
sister  states  of  Mexico.  Guateniala,  Hon- 
duras. El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica,  all  of  which  celebrate  tomorrow, 
September  15,  their  independence  day, 
except  Mexico  who  celebrates  it  Sep- 
tember 16. 

To  a  nation  and  to  a  people  who  love 
liberty  and  who  honor  the  dignity  of  the 
individual,  there  can  be  no  greater  day 
than  the  one  when  they  become  an  in- 
dependent nation,  regardless  of  their 
prior  association  or  how  they  secured 
their  independence,  whether  by  agree- 
ment, or  revolution  when  that  was  the 
only  method  available  to  fulfill  their  de- 
sires. 

These  countries  and  their  people  are 
our  friends,  Mr.  Speaker;  they  are  our 
neighbors:  indeed  they  are  our  partners 
in  the  struggle  against  the  evils  which 
befall  the  world,  both  politically  and  ma- 
terially— they,  like  we,  fight  poverty,  dis- 
ease, lack  of  education,  foreign  Ideologies 
which  would  destroy  the  liberty  of  the 
individual — each  in  its  own  way,  each 
under  its  own  laws,  each  under  its  own 
precedents,  but  of  one  thing  we  can  be 
certaiii.  each  one  fights.  This  is  very  im- 
portant for  us  to  understand.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, each  one  fights.  They  do  not  have 
the  material  resources  which  we  have, 
but  they  do  have  one  resource  which 
we  all  share;  it  is  that  which  is  the 
greatest  resource  that  any  country  can 
have,  a  valiant  people,  who  love  their 
coimtry  and  who  will  fight  for  the  dig- 
nity and  integrity  of  their  nation.  For 
this  above  all,  I  pay  my  respects  to  them 
here  today. 

All  of  these  countries,  further,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  privileged  to  have  verj-  able 
and  distinguished  ambassadors  to  this 
coiuitry— men  who  represent  their  coun- 
try with  honor  and  dignity;  men  who 
have  the  rectitude  necessary  to  protect 
its  interests  and  yet  maintain  a  high 
degree  of  diplomacy  so  as  to  gain  their 
country  friends.  This  is  no  small  task— 
and  yet  each  one,  I  can  personally  attest 
to,  possesses  in  great  abundance  these 
admirable  and  much  envied  qualifica- 
tions. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  due 
respect  I  salute  the  people  of  Mexico, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  El  Salvador,  Nica- 
ragua, and  Costa  Rica  on  their  day  of 
independence,  and  I  would  very  respect- 
fully ask  their  Ambassadors  here  to  con- 
vey these  humble  but  very  sincere  words 
to  their  Governments  and  their  people. 
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SUEZ     CANAL     NATIONALIZATION: 
IMPACT  AT  PANAMA 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
studying  the  isthmian  question  one  is 
Impres.sed  not  only  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  subject  but  also  by  the  many  new 
angles  encountered.  One  of  these  Is  the 
Interaction  of  the  two  Interoceanlc 
canals:  Suez  and  Panama. 

In  1956.  after  the  withdrawal  of 
British  forces  from  the  Suez  C.inal.  Egypt 
startled  the  world  by  the  expropriation 
of  that  key  waterway.  Thou£:h  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles  supported  the  right  of 
Egypt  to  do  this,  he  emphasized  in  pub- 
lished statements  that  the  juridical 
structure  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  dif- 
ferent and  that  the  latter  canal  Is  not 
subject  to  nationalization  bv  Panama. 
Experienced  ofBcers  of  our  Armed  Forces 
were  more  perceptive  and  clearly  fore- 
saw that  our  action  at  Suez  would 
eventually  complicate  the  position  of  the 
United  States  at  Panama  This  situation 
has  now  come  to  pass  with  the  negotia- 
tion of  three  proposed  treaties  with 
Panama,  which  by  surrendering  U.S. 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  ignominious 
chapters  of  American  diplomatic  history. 

For  those  seeking  fuller  Information 
on  the  canal  question.  I  would  invite  at- 
tention to  a  volume  of  addresses  by  Rep- 
resentative D.  J.  Flood  on  "Isthmian 
Canal  Policy  Questions" — House  Docket 
No.  474,  89th  Congress — a  learned  paper 
by  Dr.  Donald  M.  Dozer  of  the  University 
of  California.  Santa  Barbara,  on  "The 
Interoceanlc  Canal  Problem  in  the 
Americas."  quoted  by  me  In  the  Record 
of  June  5.  1967:  and  a  comprehensive 
series  of  addresses  on  various  aspects  of 
the  canal  question  by  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  starting  on  July  10.  1967.  and 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

A  recent  newsstory  by  Edgar  Ansel 
Mowrer.  one  of  the  Nation's  ablest  writ- 
ers, published  In  a  recent  Issue  of  Human 
Events  emphasizes  the  impact  of  the 
expropriation  of  the  Suez  Canal  on  the 
situation  at  Panama  and  calls  for  action 
by  the  Hou.se  on  pending  resolutions  op- 
posing any  relinquishment  of  US. 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal. 

The  Indicated  newsstory  and  the  text 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  390 
Introduced  by  me  and  which  is  Identical 
with  the  one  mentioned  In  the  article 
follow: 

[Prom  Human  Events.  Sept.  16.  1967] 

Suez  Canal  Concessions  Led  to 

Panama  Treaties 

(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

Few  Americans  may  see  any  Immediate 
connection  between  the  deliberate  blocking 
of  the  Suez  Canal  by  Egypt's  little  Hitler  and 
the  United  States-Panama  treaty  concerning 
the  Panama  Canal   But  It  Is  there,  all  right. 

For  except  for  pressure  by  the  United 
States  In  concert  with  the  Soviet  Union  In 


1956.  it  Is  doubtful  U  Egypt  would  be  in  a 
position  to  block  "Us"  canal  today. 

At  that  time  Secretary  Dulles  upheld 
Egypt's  right  to  nationalize  the  canal 
through  Us  territory  on  the  ground  of  emi- 
nent domain,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
Egypt  had  signed  an  International  treaty 
leaving  the  canal  In  the  hands  of  the  Suez 
Co.  for  several  years  more.  Britain  and  Prance 
argued  that  under  International  law.  treaties 
between  states  supersede  domestic  law. 

But  it  did  them  no  good.  Nasser  seized 
the  Suez  Canal.  Antl-colonlallsts  applauded 
Secretary  Dulles. 

But  not  this  writer.  In  fact.  In  November 
1956,  In  the  course  of  a  warm  argument  with 
Sen.  Bill  Knowland.  then  Republican  ma- 
jority leader.  I  predicted  that  our  support 
of  Nasser's  seizure  of  the  Suez  Canal  would 
in  a  not-too-distant  future  cost  the  United 
St.^tes  possession  of  the  Panama  Canal 

Now.  in  accepting  three  treaties  with  Pana- 
ma concerning  the  canal.  President  Johnson 
has  taken  his  first  step  towards  what  I  feared. 

Under  the  first  treaty  the  United  States 
would  surrender  all  rights,  sovereignty  and 
property  In  a  canal  zone  10  miles  wide  and  50 
miles  long.  The  canal,  its  traffic  and  $5  billion 
of  U.S.  military  and  civilian  investment 
would  thenceforth  be  administered  by  a  Joint 
administration  of  four  Panamanians  and  five 
Americans,  but  subject  to  the  laws  and  taxes 
of  Panama.  The  U.S.  would  relinquish  its 
present  sovereignty  in  perpetuity  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  on  Dec.  31.  1999.  turn  the 
whole  thing  over  to  Panama. 

The  second  Johnson  treaty  provides  for 
sharing  the  defense  of  the  canal:  'one  horse, 
one  rabbit."  But  U.S.  military  bases  will  be 
under  Panamanian  sovereignty. 

The  third  treaty  will  authorize  the  United 
States  to  build  a  second  sea  level  canal  across 
Panama  after  buying  the  land  and  paying 
Indemnity  for  abandoning  the  present  lock 
canal. 

Many  decent  Americans  see  no  harm  In 
such  relinquishment  of  something  which  the 
United  States,  under  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  acquired  by  force.  Under  the  new 
treaties  we  should,  they  believe,  be  making 
amends  for  TRs  "Imperialism." 

Others  believe,  as  President  Truman  did 
and  perhaps  still  does,  that  all  important 
international  waterways — Panama.  Suez,  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Oresund  between  Sweden 
and  Denmark — should  be  Internationalized 
under  the  United  Nations  administration. 

This  might  be  feasible  but  for  two  adverse 
circumstances:  the  degeneracy  of  the  U.N. 
under  combined  Communist  sabotage  and  too 
many  Irresponsible  new  members:  and  Wash- 
ington's failure  to  intervene  to  prevent  Castro 
from  creating  a  formidable  Communist  mili- 
tary and  subvention  base  In  the  Caribbean. 
Among  the  targets  of  his  Russian  masters 
are  control  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  US.  naval 
base  at  Guantanamo  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

These  facts  compel  me  to  oppose  Senate 
ratification  of  the  Johnson  treaties  with 
Panama,  at  least  until  communism  disap- 
pears from  our  back  yard.  Therefore  I  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  391  now  being 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, which  condemns  any  present  relin- 
quishment of  sovereign  rights  and  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Panama  Canal.  If  accepted  by 
the  Senate,  this  resolution  would  serve  notice 
on  the  President  of  Its  refusal  to  ratify  his 
treaties. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. Emboldened  by  their  success  in  getting 
so  much  from  the  United  States,  Pana- 
manian Reds,  pinks  and  nationalists  are  now 
urging  their  government  to  repudiate  the 
Johnson  treaties  and  demand  Immediate 
control  of  the  canal  and  the  departure  of 
."Americans — "everything  and  right  away,"  as 
the  girl  said  when  asked  what  she  wanted. 

Should  this  occur,  we  shall  have  achieved 
at  least  a  breathing  spell  during  which.  If  we 
have  the  will,  we  may  put  a  spoke  In  Castro's 


wheel    At  which  point  we  can  safely  discuss 
the  canal  issue  again. 

H.  CoN.   Res.  390 

Whereas  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
and  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  the  United  States  maintain  its 
sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone;  and 

Whereas  under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
of  1901  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Convention  of  Constantinople 
of  1888  a.?  the  rules  for  the  operation,  regu- 
lation, and  management  of  said  canal;  and 

Whereas  by  the  terms  of  the  H.iy-Bunau- 
Varilla  Treaty  of  1903.  between  the  Republic 
of  Pan.ima  and  the  United  States,  the  per- 
petuity of  use,  occupation,  control,  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  operation,  sanitation,  and 
protection  for  said  canal  was  granted  to  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  paid  the 
Republic  of  Panama  almost  $50,000,000  in  the 
lorm  of  a  gratuity:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  made  an  ag- 
gregate Investment  in  said  canal  In  an 
amount  of  over  -$4,889,000,000;  and 

Whereas  said  investment  or  any  part 
thereof  could  never  be  recovered  In  the  event 
of  Panamanian  seizure  or  United  States 
abandonment;  and 

Whereas  70  per  centum  of  the  Canal  Zone 
traffic  either  originates  or  terminates  In 
United  States  ports;  and 

Whereas  said  canal  Is  of  vital  strategic  im- 
portance and  imperative  to  the  hemispheric 
defense  and  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas  a  treaty  has  been  proposed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Panama  which  In  effect  would  greatly  im- 
pair if  not  all  but  eliminate  the  known  and 
admitted  sovereign  rights  of  the  United 
States  in  said  canal;  and 

Whereas  under  said  proposed  treaty,  said 
canal  becomes  the  property  of  a  non-Ameri- 
can Government  authority;  and 

Whereas  the  Suez  Can.il  has  been  closed 
twice  In  the  past  ten  years,  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  and 
that  the  most  recent  closing,  this  June  1967. 
has  meant  a  very  substantial  increase  In 
United  States  shipping  costs:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  maintain  and  protect  Its  sov- 
ereign rights  and  Jurisdiction  over  said  canal 
and  that  the  United  States  Government  in 
no  way  forfeit,  cede,  negotiate,  or  transfer 
any  of  these  sovereign  rights  or  Jurisdiction 
to  any  other  .sovereign  nation  or  Interna- 
tional organization. 
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RHODESIA:   A  PRACTICAL 
SOLUTION 

Mr.  MATS'UNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  In 
the  present  session.  I  inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  two  notable 
papers  by  Col.  Robert  Gayre,  world- 
famous  authority  on  ethnogenetlcs 
and  anthropology,  who  is  now  editor 
of  the  Mankind  Quarterly,  an  interna- 
tional quarterly  scientific  Journal  deal- 
ing with  race  and  Inheritance.  The  first 


paper,  originally  dehvered  by  Dr.  Gayre 
on  November  7,  1966.  before  the  Cosmos 
Club  of  Washington,  D.C..  was  published 
In  the  Record  of  May  15.  1967.  under  the 
title  of  'SDUthern  Africa  and  World 
Strategy";  the  second,  published  in  the 
April-June  1966  issue  of  the  Mankind 
Quarterly,  was  reprinted  in  the  Record 
of  June  6.  1967.  under  the  title  of  "The 
Dilemma  of  Interracial  Relations." 

Dr.  Gayre  subsequently  prepared 
another  paper  reflecting  a  vast  knowl- 
edge gained  by  travel  and  observation 
as  well  as  by  study  that  was  featured 
in  the  February  1967  issue  of  Rhodesia 
and  World  Re!X)rt  of  Salisbury,  Rho- 
desia, as  a  program  for  that  country 
based  upon  science  and  reality. 

This  paper  is  accompanied  by  the 
following  biographical  sketch  of  its 
author: 

Dr.  Robert  Gayre  is  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  ethnogenetlcs  and  anthro- 
pology. He  Is  presently  Editor  of  The  Man- 
kind Quarterly  and  was  formerly  Educational 
Adrtser,  AUled  Military  Government  of  Italy; 
Director  of  Education,  Allied  Control  Com- 
mission for  Italy;  Chief  of  Education  and 
Religious  Affairs.  German  Planning  Unit, 
Supreme  H.Q..  Allied  Expenditlonary  Force; 
Professor  of  Anthropology  and  Head  of  the 
Post-Graduate  Department  of  Anthropo- 
Geography.  University  of  Saugor.  India;  and 
Member  of  the  Committee  for  Tribal  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  India.  He  Is  also  an 
acknowledged  authority  on  Heraldry. 

Dr.  Gayre  has  been  both  interested  and 
active  in  the  Rhodesian  crisis  since  Its  be- 
ginning and  has  paid  several  visits  to  Rho- 
desia; he  is  expected  here  again  In  April 
this  year  and  will  address  meetings  of  Can- 
dour League. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  most  current  writings 
on  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  are  by 
egalitarian  Socialists  whose  Idealism  has 
surpassed   their   judgment,   uninformed 
do-gooders,   or   ruthless    Marxist    revo- 
lutionaries,  the  people   of  our   countrj- 
have  been  denied  information  of  vital 
importance.  Thus,   the  latest  paper  by 
Dr.  Gayre  is  a  most  refreshing  contri- 
bution '  to    scientific    literature    dealing 
with  a  gravely  important  subject. 
The  indicated  paper  follows: 
Rhodesia:    A   Practical   Solxtion 
(By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gayre) 
The  weakness  of  the  Rhodesian  situation 
Is  the  conception  of  the  State  as  a  multi- 
racial one.  There  Is  no  example  of  a  multi- 
racial   State,    where    the    distinct    unmixed 
major   racial    groupings    are   at   appreciably 
different  levels  of  cultural  development  and 
technological    growth,    being   a   success   and 
surviving  without  the  domination  of  one  of 
the   races   over   the   others.   The  concept  of 
multl-raclallsm  Is  based  on  an  Inherent  fal- 
lacy.  This   is   that   all   men   are   potentially 
alike  and  equal,  and  by  processes  of  educa- 
tion can  be  made  equal  in  ability.  This  is  the 
heresv  of  Lamarckism.  long  ago  abandoned 
by  all  serious  scientists  In  the  field  of  living 
tilings,  but  still  accepted  without  question 
by  all  manner  of  politicians,  sociologists,  and 
educationalists,   as  a  consequence   of  which 
error  upon  error  has  been   piled  upon  the 
already  grievous  problems  with  which  man 
has  to  grapple. 

The  only  country  which  has  serlotisly  tried 
to  align  its  policies  in  accordance  with  the 
actual  facts  of  etimogenetics  has  been  South 
Africa,  and  the  result  of  this  Is  that  a  con- 
spicuously marked  success  Is  already  begin- 
ning to  be  perceived,  often  by  those  who  were 
formerly  very  critical  of  the  policy  of  sepa- 
rate development. 


As  I  have  shown  In  my  paper  on  The  Di- 
lemma of  Intcr-racial  Relations  (The  Man- 
kind Quarterly.  Vol.  VI.  No.  4,  April-June 
1966).  the  multi-racial  concept  Is  wholly  un- 
just to  the  more  backward  and  we.^ker  stock 
which  ends  up  by  becoming  a  helot  class  to 
the  more  dominant  one.  Consequently,  on 
moral  grounds  alone  multi-racialism  cannot 
be  Justified.  Where,  as  in  countries  north  of 
the  Zambesi,  the  power  has  been  arbitrarily 
taken  away  from  the  dominant  stock,  on  the 
basis  of  universal  suffrage,  it  has  been 
equally  unjust,  and  disastrous  in  most  cases, 
and  may  yet  be  In  all,  when  time  has  been 
allowed  for  the  results  of  these  actions  to 
become  fuUy  known.  It  has  meant  a  depriva- 
tion of  fundamental  rights,  and  freedoms 
within  which  to  work  and  prosper,  ending, 
in  all  too  many  cases,  in  a  voluntary  migra- 
tion of  a  large  part  of  the  Europeans  who 
have  built  the  civilisation  of  those  countries 
to  escape  what  have  become  Intolerable  con- 
ditions. 

Yet.  despite  all  this,  we  find  that  Rhodesia, 
even  in  this  crisis,  Is  allegedly  tied  to,  and 
its  Government  apparently  content  to  ac- 
cept, the  concept  of  multlraclallsm.  All  that 
manv  people  seemed  to  be  concerned  to  avoid 
Is  that  multi-racialism  should  not  come  in 
their  own  time.  Yet,  under  pressure,  even 
this  period  is  shortened,  and  we  heard,  in 
connection  with  the  conference  on  H.M.S. 
Tiger,  there  was  talk  that  it  might  be  short- 
ened to  the  next  ten  years,  or  even  eight. 
Actually,  In  fact.  If  the  pattern  Is  followed 
in  Rhodesia  as  in  other  countries  where  the 
principle  of  multi-racialism  has  been  imple- 
mented, it  Is  doubtful  If  even  as  much  as 
that  short  period  would  be  given  before  the 
political  power  had  been  handed  over  en 
masse,  not  to  the  natural  Bantu  authorities, 
but  to  what.  In  distinction  from  them,  might 
well  be  called  Black  Power;  based  on  politi- 
cal leaders  who  are  largely  unrelated  to  the 
structure  of  society  of  their  own  peoples,  and 
whose  emergence  would  probably  be  more 
disastrous  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Bantu 
than  to  the  Europeans,  who  would  In  any 
case  be  in  process  of  migration  south  of  the 
Limpopo. 

Therefore,  we  can  say  there  Is  no  case  for 
multi-racialism  as  a  theory,  since  It  Is 
based  on  entirely  bogus  premises,  long  ago 
rejected  by  all  seriotis  scientists:  nor.  In 
the  light  of  experience  of  de-colonlallsatlon 
m  Africa,  Is  there  any  case  to  be  made  for 
It  so  far  as  the  national  tribal  authorities 
are  concerned  or  the  settled  White 
populations. 


LOSS    or    CHIEFS'    SUPPORT 

Furthermore,  in  so  far  as  Rhodesia  Is 
concerned,  the  Government  has  had  the 
full  support  of  the  Matabele  and  Mashona- 
land  Chiefs  and  Headmen,  and  has.  in  the 
past,  made  a  strong  case  for  Itself  by  cit- 
ing this  support.  Yet,  if  a  multi-racial  so- 
ciety Is  persisted  with,  leading,  through 
educational  programmes  (crash  or  other- 
wise), to  universal  suffrage  (and  nothing 
short  of  this  will  satisfy  the  Black  lobby 
In  the  United  Nations,  and  most  of  the  so- 
called  "Liberals"  all  over  the  world),  then 
this  will  be  a  betrayal  as  much  of  the 
Chiefs.  Headmen,  and  their  Councils,  as  It 
will  be  injurious  to  the  White  population 
of  the  country.  It  seems  to  me.  therefore, 
that  even  to  consider  for  one  moment  ac- 
cepting the  basis  of  this  multi-racial 
thinking  Is  a  clear  betrayal  of  the  loyalty 
which  the  Government  has  received  from 
the  Chiefs  and  Headmen  of  Rhodesia. 


PARTITION  THE  ONLY  SOLUTION 

As  an  ethnologist,  who  has  long  special- 
ised m  questions  of  race  and  frontiers.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  that  In  all  countries 
where  there  are  more  than  one  distinct 
major  stock,  where  there  are  markedly  dif- 
ferent levels  of  technological  advancement, 
and  quite  vast  differences  of  culture,  re- 
ligion, language  and  history,  that  the  only 


possible  solution  Is  In  partition.  Even  where 
the   difference?   have   been  much   less   than 
they  are  in  Southern  Africa  this  has  been 
the"  solution  which,  far  from  Ideal  in  many 
cases,   has  at  least  brought   about  the  ces- 
sation of  fighting  and  prevented  tiie  com- 
plete domination  of  one  group  by  the  other. 
It  was  the  solution  which  was  found  after 
the  First  World  War  when  the  Greek  pop- 
ulation  was  removed  from  Asia   Minor,  re- 
moving   thereby    an   explosive    Greek-Turk- 
ish situation.  It  was  the  solution  to  which 
Britain    had    to    resort    In    Ireland,    where 
the    same    language    and    culture    existed, 
but    where    the    differences    were    religious, 
and     only     to     some     extent     ethnological 
(Scottish      blood      m      the     North      giving 
more    Nordic    population,    leaving    In    con- 
trast    a     more     Altanto-Medlterranean     In 

the  South).  ■« ^'^^^ 

This  has   been   much   criticised:    but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  constant  state  of 
civil  war  has  been  avoided  by  It.  Again,  in 
the  case  of  Poland  and  Germany,  the  line 
of    demarcation    which    I   advocated   In    my 
extensive  survey  and  exposition  of  the  fron- 
tier in  1944.   (Teuton  and  Slav  on  the  Ger- 
man-Polish   Frontier)    the   Oder-Neisse  line 
has  effectively  sealed  "ff  the  Slavs  from  the 
Germans,  and  remove  the  explosive  situation 
which   would    have   occurred    had    these   re- 
gions  remained   with   two  different   peoples 
and  cultures  striving  for  dominance  in  the 
same  living  space.  Again,  we  have  resorted 
to  the  same  solution  in  Cyprus,  where  the 
Turkish    enclaves   have    been    created,    with 
barricades     up,     and    the    United    Nations' 
troops  perambulating  the  perimeters   What- 
ever else  can  be  said  for  this  It  has  saved 
the  Turkish  minority,  the  former  rulers  of 
the  Island,  from  being  wiped  out  and  mas- 
sacred. Consequently,  when   the  nations  of 
Europe,  often  with  Britain's  direct  Involve- 
ment, and.  m  other  cases,  consent  (because 
she  has  not  protested  against  them),  have 
found    partition    In   some   form   or   another 
the  only  solution,  then  it  Is  wholly  wrong 
and    hypocritical    to    take    up    the    attitude 
(where  the  problem  is  Immeasurably  greater 
and    the    differences   inherent   between    the 
stocks  and  their  cultures  of  an  Immensely 
greater    order)     that    partition    Is    morally 
wTong. 

ACTION  THIS  TEAR? 

All  the  evidence  Is  that  the  only  moral 
and  viable  solution  in  such  cases  lies  not  in 
a  pig-headed  determination  to  make  unreal- 
istic Lamarcklsm  work  (when  it  Is  doomed 
to  failure,  and  always  has  failed).  In  order 
to  Justify  Impossible  pseudo-moralistic  and 
pseudo-religious  positions,  but  In  facing  the 
necessity  for  partition.  In  my  opinion  Rho- 
desia Is  no  exception  to  this  rule:  and  I 
would  go  further  and  say  that  Rhodesia  will 
court  disaster,  both  for  her  Bantu  and  her 
White  population,  If  she  does  not  embrace 
it  at  once  In  this  year  1967. 

As  I  see  It  several  years  have  now  been 
lost  when  positive  and  constructive  steps 
could  have  been  taken  in  this  direction,  and 
as  In  the  case  of  South  Africa,  where  much 
greater  moral  courage  and  acuteness  of  scien- 
tific principles  have  been  shown,  the  first 
fruits  of  the  right  policy  would  be  already 
beginning  to  show  for  themselves. 

In  comparison,  however,  with  South 
Africa,  Rhodesia's  problems  while  In  detail 
more  difficult,  are  for  all  that  simpler,  for 
the  country  Is  smaller,  and  the  number  of 
nationalities  Involved  are  less. 

It  Is  not  possible  in  the  course  of  a  short 
paper  of  this  nature  to  deal  with  the  de- 
tails of  partition.  All  that  can  be  done  la 
to  describe  broadly  what  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  Government,  and.  having  done  that, 
to  Indicate  how  political  steps  could  be 
taken  to  achieve  this. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  PABTmON 

Brieflv  the  country  is  composed  of  High 
and  Low  velds,  of  which  the  former  ruM 
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more  or  less  north  and  south,  and  on  this  lies 
the  principal  centres  of  White  urban  popu- 
lation. 

Therefore,  steps  should  be  taken  to  declare 
the  Zambezi  frontier  zone  (since  It  la  only 
the  White  population  which  Is  capable  of 
protecting  this  frontier)  as  part  of  a  Rhode- 
slan  State  which  would  be  continued  south- 
ward along  the  Hlghveld,  and  brought  south 
to  the  Limpopo  frontier  with  South  Africa. 
Corridors,  probably  along  main  lines  of  com- 
munication, would  be  retained  for  this 
State  to  give  It  communications  with  Portu- 
guese territory  on  the  east  and  Botswana 
on  the  west. 

This  would  leave  large  areas  of  the  pres- 
ent Rhodesia  to  the  east  and  west  of  the 
Hlghveld  Rhodesia,  and  in  these  should  be 
created  Bantu  National  States.  That  on  the 
west  being  a  Kingdom  of  Matabeleland.  that 
on  the  east,  probably,  a  Republic  of  Mash- 
onaland.  Certain  rights  for  smaller  nation- 
alities, Vendas,  Shangaans,  and  the  like. 
would  be  guaranteed  by  the  Hlghveld  White 
Rhodeslan  State.  For  all  practical  purposes 
these  countries  ruled  by  Bantu  Governments 
would  be  similar  to  the  former  High  Com- 
mission territories  as  they  have  now  become 
in  and  on  the  borders  of  South  Africa. 

BANTD  BIGHTS   PROTECTED 

By  the  location  of  Industry,  and  by  care- 
fully arranged  undertakings,  transfers  of 
population  can  be  Induced  over  a  period  of 
time,  much  of  It  following  a  natural  flow  of 
demographic  movements,  so  that  the  Eu- 
ropeans would  be  drawn  more  and  more  into 
their  Hlghveld  State,  and  the  Bantu  Into 
their  two  resp>ectlve  National  States.  No 
votes  would  be  a.lowed  to  anyone  belonging 
by  nationality  to  a  State  In  which  he  did 
not  live,  although  his  rights  to  property,  and 
before  the  law.  would  be  protected. 

Likewise,  foreign  Bantu  would  not  have 
at  any  time  rights  of  voting  in  any  of  these 
States,  unJess  they  went  through  an  actual 
formal  naturalisation  which  it  would  be  the 
right  of  the  State  concerned  to  refuse  or  not 
at  win. 

As  In  the  White  Hlghveld  Rhodesia,  where 
the  Government  would  be  based  on  the  exist- 
ing principles  and  constitution  as  deter- 
mined by  the  majority  of  the  voters  now 
qualified  to  vote,  so  In  the  two  Bantu  States 
the  authority  which  now  exists  there  would 
become  the  Government  In  each  case,  based 
ui>on  Bantu  conceptions  of  government, 
Bantu  law  and  custom,  and  would  not  be 
based  up>on  the  disastrous  export  of  "West- 
minster" style  of  legislatures.  If  the  Bantu 
States  wished  to  evolve  something  different 
from  that  initial  foundation,  then  that  would 
be  their  responsibility,  but  It  would  not  be 
imposed  upon  them  from  the  st^irt. 

On  the  political  steps  to  be  taken  to  this 
end  It  seems  that  the  present  conception  of 
creating  an  estate  or  senate  of  Chiefs  and 
Headmen  could  be  developed,  merely  to  have 
a  body  representing  Bantu  opinion  In  the 
present  State,  which  could  give  its  counsel 
and  consent  to  these  steps  which  are  to  be 
taken,  so  as  to  ensure  that  both  racial  stocks 
of  Rhodesia  had  been  consulted  and  were  in 
agreement  on  the  major  steps  to  be  taken. 

Step  by  step  with  this,  however,  a  Com- 
mission of  ^pert  ethnologists,  cartographers, 
geographer*  and  Bantu  experts,  should  be 
set  up  to  draw  iwlth  the  help  of  government 
departments!  the  lines  of  the  partition  which 
In  the  opinion  of  that  Commission  represent 
fair  lines  of  demarcation  on  all  the  facts  be- 
fore them. 

TERRrrORIAL  COUNCILS 

Meanwhile.  In  Matabeleland,  Mashonaland 
and  In  the  White  settled  areas  of  the  Hlgh- 
veld, three  Councils  sliould  be  created,  at  first 
of  inferior  status  to  the  present  Parliament. 
to  wllch  the  government  would  rapidly  hand 
over  as  fast  as  It  could  Its  pwwers  of  a  local 
nature. 

Finally,  when  the  Commission's  work  had 
been    accepted    and   passed   by    the   present 


Governments  legislature,  and  the  Senate  of 
Chiefs  and  Headmen  which  it  had  created, 
these  bodies  would  dissolve  themselves  and 
endow  all  their  powers  on  the  three  Councils 
which  had  been  created,  and  which  would 
then  become  the  sources  of  government  of 
three  territories,  of  Matabeleland.  Mfishona- 
land  and  Rhodesia. 

By  these  steps  Rhodesia  would  have  taken 
the  Initiative  In  the  solution  of  Its  multi- 
racial problems,  It  would  no  longer  be  In 
the  situation  of  having  a  vastly  dispropor- 
tionate Bantu  population  ruled  by  a  small 
White  majority.  After  the  exclusion  of  all 
foreigners,  and  all  Bantu  nationals  belong- 
ing to  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland  from 
the  voting  registers,  because  their  voting 
rights  lay  In  their  own  national  territories, 
there  would  be  no  question  of  the  Whites  not 
having  a  majority  In  their  own  State  for  all 
time  to  come.  The  racial  problem  would  have 
been  solved,  and  there  would  be  no  basis  for 
Britain's  continued  action  against  Rhodesia. 

THE     MOMENT     OT     DECISION 

Rhodesia  is  at  the  moment  of  decision. 
There  seems  little  point  In  U.D.I,  or  the  con- 
tinued resistance  to  the  United  Nations  and 
Britain,  if  Rhodeslan  farmers,  landowners.  In- 
dustrialists, and  workers,  are  only  buying 
time  for  eight,  ten.  or  even  20  years —  actually 
a  quite  unreallstlcally  optimistic  extension  of 
time  for  eight,  ten,  or  even  20  years — actually 
conception.  If  that  Is  what  Is  to  occur  the 
great  Trek  to  the  South,  and  the  sooner  the 
better,  would  be  clearly  Indicated  to  any 
prudent  pwrson  who  wanted  to  salvage  as 
much  of  his  capital  and  assets  as  he  can 
from  the  debacle. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Rhodesia  wants  to 
see  security  of  tenure  for  Its  Bantu  peoples 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Its  White  settled  popu- 
lation on  the  other,  this  can  only  be  achieved 
by  separation,  giving  to  each  nationality 
security  within  their  own  territories  and 
Institutions  suitable  to  themselves;  and.  In 
addition,  affording  to  each  country  that  rate 
of  progress  which  Is  suitable  to  the  ability, 
skills,  and  energies  or  lack  of  them,  of  each 
nationality. 

Ptirthermore,  by  adopting  such  measures, 
a  common  policy  would  have  been  created 
from  the  Zambezi  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
of  friendly  Bantu  States  working  In  collabo- 
ration with  the  White  States,  In  mutual  help 
to  each  other  and  with  growing  areas  of  un- 
derstanding. This,  and  this  alone,  will  take 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  out  of  the  turmoil 
of  the  raclallstic  struggles  and  stresses,  cre- 
ated by  the  multl-raclallst  situation  to  which 
they  have  become  heirs  by  the  facts  of  his- 
tory, and  which  are  exploited  and  distorted 
by  every  form  of  propaganda,  from  that  of 
Black  racialists  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
vilifications  of  hypocritical  and  often  Igno- 
rant morallsers  in  other  countries. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  If  Rhodesia  has  suf- 
ficient foresight  and  moral  courage  to  take 
the  only  steps  which  can  save  both  the 
Bantu  and  European  peoples  from  the  abyss 
which  the  acceptance  of  the  chlmaera  of 
multl-raclallsm  has  opened  at  their  feet. 


TAXES — SOME  PAY,  OTHERS  DON'T 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  the  American  people  are  awaken- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  some  pay  taxes 
and  others  go  tax  free. 

Possibly  those  at  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  know  the  reason  but  they  do  not 


answer  their  mail  according  to  Dr. 
William  Campbell  Douglass  of  Sarasota, 
Fla. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Douglass'  letter  to  Mr.  Henry  Fowler, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  following  my 
remarks : 

Sarasota.  Pla., 

June  30, 1967. 
Mr.  Henry  Fowler. 
Secretary.  U.S.  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fowler:  Supplementary  to  my 
letter  of  April  15.  1966.  which  you  did  not 
answer,  I  would  like  to  add  the  following 
information: 

On  July  7,  1966  a  Mr.  Blakely  Davis  of  your 
Internal  Revenue  "Service"  called  me:  "I 
have  been  assigned  to  check  your  1965  records 
and  return."  I  asked  Mr.  Davis  If  he  had  a 
search  warrant  and,  after  a  long  pause,  he 
said  that  he  did  not.  I  then  Informed  Mr. 
Davis  that  he  could  not  see  my  records  as  I 
had  had  enough  harassment  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  I  had  no  Inten- 
tion of  revealing  my  records  to  him  or  to  any- 
one else. 

I  Informed  Mr.  Davis  It  Is  common  knowl- 
edge that  the  IRS  Is  using  paid  Informers, 
various  bugging  devices,  prostitutes,  and 
other  methods  to  harass  American  p>atrlots 
and  that  I  could  In  no  way  co-operate  In 
this  endeavor.  It  is  obvious  that  If  my  records 
were  obtained  by  IRS  snoopers,  they  could 
harass  my  patients  and  therefore  drive  them 
from  me  and  very  quickly  put  me  out  of  busi- 
ness. I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  co-operate 
in  my  own  destruction.  At  this  point  Mr. 
Davis  hung  up  sajing  that  I  would  be  hearing 
from  him  very  shortly. 

On  the  same  day,  July  7,  1966.  a  Mr.  Lee 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  called, 
advising  me  that  I  must  pay  a  penalty  of 
$122.40  plus  interest  because  I  did  not  file 
my  1964  Income  tax  return  m  a  manner  sat- 
isfactory to  him  and  his  department.  I  in- 
formed Mr.  Lee  that  I  would  pay  nothing  and 
If  he  wished  to  fine  me  he  would  have  to 
take  me  before  a  court  of  law  and.  until  such 
time  that  I  was  Indicted  for  some  criminal 
offense,  to  please  leave  me  alone.  He  then 
threatened  to  attach  my  bank  account  and  I 
told  him  to  go  ahead  and  do  so  if  he  could 
find  It.  He  shouted:  "I'll  do  just  that"  and 
hung  up.  This,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Fowler.  Is  a 
violation  of  Section  241,  Title  18,  United 
States  Criminal  Code  which  says:  "If  two  or 
more  persons  conspire  to  injure,  oppress, 
threaten  or  Intimidate  any  citizen  in  the 
free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or 
privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States  or  because  of 
his  having  so  exercised  the  same.  ...  he  (or 
they)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  10  years,  or  both." 
At  this  time  I  have  not  heard  further  from 
Mr.  Lee  and  he  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  at- 
tempted to  confiscate  my  property.  When 
and  if  he  does,  I  will  swear  out  a  warrant  for 
his  arrest,  handcuff  him  and  take  him  to  the 
nearest  county  jail.  This  Is  known  as  a  citi- 
zen's arrest. 

On  August  30.  1966,  Mr.  Blakely  Davis.  In 
the  company  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Foreman,  arrived 
at  my  office  unannounced  and  uninvited. 
TTiey  stated  that  they  wanted  to  see  my  busi- 
ness records.  In  the  previous  fishing  expedi- 
tions of  1963  and  1964  only  one  snooper  was 
assigned  to  me.  Why  it  now  takes  two  In- 
vestigators to  handle  my  small  office  was  not 
explained. 

They  first  wanted  to  know  who  my  two 
witnesses  were  and  I  refused  to  Identify  them 
for  reasons  I  am  sure  you  can  understand — 
retaliation  is  not  unknown  In  your  Revenue 
Department.  One  of  the  two  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Foreman,  asked  me  why  my  companions  were 
present.  Although  a  silly  question,  I 
answered  him  by  stating  that  they  were  there 
to  protect  my  interests. 

When  It  became  obvious  to  fhem  that  I 
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was  not  going  to  reveal  my  personal  records, 
Mr.  Blakely  Davis  produced  a  "summons" 
which  directed  me  to  appear  before  him  on 
the  15th  of  September  1966  at  1:00  p.m.  This 
so-called  summons  was  illegal  in  that  it  did 
not  come  from  any  legitimate  cotu-t  but  I 
complied  with  it  and  appeared  at  the  Federal 
Building  in  Sarasou  at  1:00  p.m.,  September 
15,  1966  with  five  associates. 

Mr.  Blakely  Davis  and  Mr.  Foremaft  were 
again  present  and  Mr.  Foreman  Immediately 
asked  me  to  identify  my  associates.  I  asked 
Mr.  Foreman  If  It  was  required  through  the 
Internal   Revenue  Code   for  one   to  identify 
his  colleagues   and   he  said   that   he   "had   a 
right  to  know."   I  demanded   that  he  show 
me  where  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  identify  my  col- 
leagues and  he  admitted  that  there  was  no 
such  law.  During  this  proceeding  I  had  set 
up    my    tape    recorder    for    the    purpose    of 
keeping  proper  records  and  Mr.  Foreman  ob- 
jected violently  to  this.  He  demanded  that 
the  tape  recorder  be  turned  off.  I  again  asked 
Mr.  Foreman  to  enlighten  me  as  to  where  In 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  it  stipulates 
that  hearings  are  to  be  secret  and  that  tape 
recorders  are  not  to  be  allowed.  We  know,  of 
course,    that   the   Internal    Revenue   Service 
uses  them  all  the  time.   (See  Senate  Report 
No.   1053  March  4.  1966.)    Mr.  Foreman  an- 
swered   by   stating   that   this   could    not   be 
permitted.   I   again   asked   him  to  show  me 
where  the  law  stated  that  It  could  not  be 
permitted  and  he  had  to  admit  there  was  no 
such  law.  I  then  informed  Mr.  Foreman  that 
I  was  quite  aware  that  there  was  no  such  law 
because  I  had  checked  it  out  in  advance.  Mr. 
Foreman   then   asked  me  if  I  was  going  to 
produce  my  records  and  I  told  him  that,  as 
I  had  reported  to  you  In  my  letter  of  April 
15.  1966.  which  you  did  not  answer.  I  could 
not  lor  patriotic,  moral  and  religious  reasons 
comply   with   the   illegally  operated   Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  therefore  that  I  could 
not  produce  my  records.  Mr.  Foreman  then 
said  that  there  was  no  use  in  continuing  the 
conference.  Whereupon  I  packed  up  my  tape 
recorder  and  left  with  my  advisors. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  repetitious.  Mr.  Fowler, 
therefore  I  will  not  repeat  any  more  than 
Is  necessarv  from  my  previous  letter  to  you. 
But  I  would  like  to  restate  at  this  time  that 
I  am  refusing  to  pay  any  further  federal  In- 
come tax  because,  after  thorough  investiga- 
tion. I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
United  States  Government  is  now.  for  all 
practical  purposes,  controlled  by  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy.  I  must  therefore,  for 
moral,  religious  and  constitutional  reasons 
refuse  to  pay  any  further  federal  income  tax. 
To  substantiate  this  claim,  from  further 
research,  since  mv  last  correspondence  to 
you.  I  would  like  to  append  the  following 
facts: 

I  Insert  here  two  broadcasts  from  Let  Free- 
dom Ring,  the  anti-communist  telephone 
network,  which  clearly  show  the  depths  of 
depravity  that  have  been  reached  in  Ameri- 
can affairs  of  state. 

Their  release  of  May  30.  1967: 
"If  you  are  not  sitting  down,  fellow  Ameri- 
can we  suggest  that  you  do  so  before  listen- 
ing to  this  broadcast.  For  you  are  bound  to 
be  sickened  by  what  we  are  going  to  tell  you. 
"Last  February,  while  America's  sons  were 
dying  In  Viet  Nam  fighting  Russian  trained 
and  Russian  equipped  Communist  troops, 
some  of  America's  top  generals  and  admirals 
were  celebrating  Russian  Armed  Forces  Day 
In  the  Russian  Embassy.  What  are  our  boys 
In  Viet  Nam  going  to  "think  when  they  see 
their  commanding  oincers  drinking  with  Rus- 
sian generals  who  are  the  brains  behind  the 
oriental  fanatics  who  are  trying  to  kill  them 
in  the  swamps  of  Viet  Nam? 

"What  does  It  mean  when  our  so-called 
leaders  hobnob  with  the  enemy?  Does  this 
explain  why  we  are  unable  to  win  a  war 
against  fifth  rate  rickshaw  economy  that  Is 
costing  us  two  billion  dollars  and  six  hun- 
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dred  young  lives  a  month?  Isn't  something 
tragically  wrong  when  our  troops  have  com- 
manders who  can  fight  the  enemy  one  day 
and  then  hooLC  it  up  with  the  enemy's  top 
command  the  next  day? 

■Representative  John  Rarick  said  recently 
■These  generals  and  admirals  have  disgraced 
our  flag  and  trampled  under  foot  the  faith 
and  confidence  of  the  people.' 

"Never  before  In  history  have  so  feu-  paid 
such  a  high  price  for  so  many.  From  a  poem 
by  Josephine  Beaty  we  quote: 

•'  'We  prayed.  "God,  give  us  light 
That   we  may  understand 
•Why   young  men   die   In   vain 
Far  from  their  native  land." 

"  "Then    straightway   came    the    answer, 
The  old  and  proven  truth— 
"When  men  betray  and  falter 
The  price  is  paid  by  youth. 

Their  release  of  June  6,  1967: 
"Last  week  we  revealed  that  some  of  Amer- 
ica's top  military  conmianders  were  sipping 
cocktails  with  the  Russian  enemy  while 
Americans  were  being  maimed,  tortured  and 
killed  in  Viet  Nam.  In  response  to  these  atroc- 
ities, the  State  Department  sends  the  enemy 
perfumed  notes  of  protest  which  are  quickly 
followed  by  machine  tools,  rocket  engines  and 
other  materials  of  war. 

"  Peace  at  any  price'  Is  their  motto.  But 
what  they  really  mean  Is  that  they  and  the 
majority  of  the  voters  are  not  being  shot  at. 
And  as  long  as  the  Pentagon  and  State  De- 
partment are  not  being  bombed,  there  really 
isn't  any  war.  Is  there?  Peace  at  any  price — 
even  If  It  means  killing  off  every  American  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  26. 

"One  of  Russia's  alleged  Cosmonauts,  Yuri 
Gagarin,  recently  stated  that  Russian  na- 
tionals have  been  fighting  in  Viet  Nam  all 
along.  This  information  has  been  suppressed 
because  the  Johnson  administration  doesn't 
want  American  tax  payers  and  parents  to 
know  that  our  government  and  the  Russian 
government  are  in  collu-^ion  in  Viet  Nam 
staging  a  phony  but  deadly  war  designed  to 
weaken  America  to  the  point  of  helplessness. 
Former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Ezra  Taft 
Benson,  has  said:  '(there)  appears  to  be  a  de- 
liberate and  determined  effort  to  provide  our 
enemies  with  the  means  to  kill  our  sons.' 

"America's  fighting  men  are  being  betrayed 
In  Viet  Nam  by  a  military  leadership  that 
seems  unable  to  recognize  the  enemy  and  by 
civilian  leadership  that  has  a  greater  fear 
of  death  than  love  of  country.  The  Richmond 
News  Leader  stated  It  well  when  they  said: 
■Every  Communist  bullet  that  tears  Into 
American  flesh  In  Viet  Nam  bears  the  brand 
of  LBJ."  •■ 

For  documentation  on  this  Incredible 
storv,  see  the  Congressional  Record,  Feb.  27, 
1967. 

Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  has  used  tax  monies  pre- 
viously paid  by  me  and  others  to  distribute 
30.000  campaign  pieces  glorifying  himself  to 
the  barber  shops  of  the  nation.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has 
admitted  sending  these  propaganda  pieces 
out  at  taxpavers'  expense.  I  cannot  condone 
this  and  certainly  cannot  pay  tax  toward 
such  a  reprehensible  project. 

Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  has  openly  advocated  treason 
as  a  national  policy.  By  paying  any  further 
tax  I  would  be  suppqrting  treason  which  Is 
unconstitutional  andT  cannot  be  forced  to 
commit  treason  against  myself,  my  family 
and  my  countrv.  The  President  of  the  United 
SUtes."  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  has  become 
so  brazen  that  he  can  ask  the  American  peo- 
ple to  "sacrifice  the  blood  of  Its  children" 
in  a  hopeless  war  In  Viet  Nam  (the  way  it  Is 
being  fought  1  while  at  the  same  time  asking 
for  expansion  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  slave  states  which  are 
supporting  the  Vietnamese  war.  This  Is 
clearly    advocating    treason    as    a    national 


policy  and.  If  I  support  it  with  my  tax 
monies,  I  am  guilty  of  defacto  treason  and 
defacto  collaboration  with  my  country's 
enemies.  Our  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
enemies  are  being  protected  right  from  the 
White  House  itself.  By  direct  o^der  of  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  strategic  tar- 
gets in  North  Vietnam,  Including  five  air- 
ports near  Hanod,  containing  twin  engine 
bombers,  Soviet  Mlg  fighters  and  electric 
power  plants  in  the  area,  are  protected  from 
our  Air  Force. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  ap- 
pointed Walt  Whitman  Rostow  as  Special 
Presidential  Assistant.  This  puts  at  the  elbow 
of  the  President  a  man  who  is  such  a  serious 
securitv  risk  that  when  he  was  considered  for 
a  high' post  In  the  United  States  Air  Force 
he  was  rejected.  By  paying  taxes  I  would  be 
contributing  to  this  man's  salary  and  there- 
fore be  committing  defacto  treason  against 
mv  country. 

President  Johnson  shows  his  strong  bias 
In  favor  of  our  Communist  enemies  by  allow- 
ing surplus  farm  products  to  be  shipped  to 
Egypt.  Congressman  Paul  Flno  reports  that 
40  ^r  of  Egypt's  rice  crop  has  been  sold  or 
given  to  Communist  China  and  Communist 
Cuba.  Is  It  any  wonder  considering  Mr. 
Johnson's  record,  that  Gus  Hall,  head  of  the 
Communist  Party  U.S.A..  came  out  openly  for 
Lyndon  Johnson's  candidacy  In  1964?  While 
Americans  languish  in  Russian  and  Chinese 
prisons  and  work  on  slave  labor  plantations 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  Lyndon  Johnson 
announces:  "The  export-Import  bank  Is  pre- 
pared to  finance  American  exports  for  the 
Sovlet-IUlian  Flat  auto  plant."  So  three- 
quarters  of  the  machinery  that  Flat  Installs 
for  the  Russians,  who  hold  unknown  num- 
bers of  Americans  In  slavery,  will  come  from 
U.S.  taxpayers.  If  Lyndon  Johnson  wants  to 
finance  vehicles  for  Russia,  so  that  Rtisslan 
officers  can  parade  around  in  American  made 
automobiles,  let  him  take  it  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  (Reference:  Henry  J.  Taylor,  former 
Ambassador  to  Switzerland.) 

The  Soviet  Union,  through  Its  own  admis- 
sion. Is  our  principal  enemy  In  Viet  Nam  and 
yet  the  President  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tends his  hand  to  them.  The  President  wants 
to  send  to  the  Russians  vast  quantities  of 
grains  which  are  now  In  very  short  supply  in 
the  United  States.  Total  combat  deaths  as  of 
September  24.  1966  have  reached  5.302  and 
yet  the  President  helps  the  enemy  kill  more 
Americans.  A  mouthpiece  for  the  Johnson 
administration,  James  Reston  of  the  New 
York  Times,  now  states  that  President  John- 
son Is  "prepared  for  a  cease  fire  and  a  phased 
withdrawal  of  all  combatants  In  Viet  Nam." 
Even  "If  this  means  a  coalition  with  the 
Communists  or  even  a  Communist  govern- 
ment." So  American  soldiers  are  dying  In  Viet 
Nam  although  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself  admits  that  he  would  Just  as 
soon  have  a  Communist  government  In  the 
nation  that  we  are  supposedly  defending 
again  Communism.  I  cannot  support  a  war 
with  mv  tax  money  when  that  war  is  being 
fought  fo  put  the  Communists  in  poicer. 

As  the  President  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tends his  hand  to  the  enemy,  the  Russians 
are  conducting  a  huge  arms  airlift  to  North 
Viet  Nam  and  Communist-controlled  areas 
In  Laos.  This  Is  not  mere  hearsay  but  was 
reported  bv  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the 
House  MlUtarv  Aoproprlations  Sub-commit- 
tee. The  Joint  Chiefs  bluntly  charge  that  If 
Russia  Is  allowed  to  pour  arms  into  North 
Viet  N.Tin  bv  air  or  sea,  "thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans will  die  needlessly  In  South  Viet  Nam." 
General  Wheeler  said:  "The  Russian  airlift 
is  one  of  the  largest  they  have  ever  operated. 
They  are  carrying  every  conceivable  weapon." 
Lvndon  Johnson,  as  official  policy,  now  help- 
ing our  Rtisslan  enemies  to  augment  their 
airlift  to  destroy  the  flower  of  American 
youth.  This  is  simple  treason  and  no  other 
word  will  fit  the  case.  I  cannot  under  any 
circumstances  contribute  tax  monies  to  sup- 
port treason  by  the  President  or  anyone  else. 
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The  President  has  further  shown  his  will- 
ingness to  collaborate  with  the  enemy  In 
usin^  economic  boycotts  The  President  ob- 
viously realizes  the  effectiveness  of  economic 
boycott  in  that  he  has  helped  to  use  It  In 
trying  to  destroy  anti-Communist  Rhodesia. 
While  attacking  Rhodesia  with  economic  war- 
fare, he  extends  the  hand  of  commerce  to  our 
enemies  In  Asia.  (See  Congressional  Record, 
Oct.  17,  1966  ) 

The  Vice  President.  Hubert  Horatio  Hum- 
phrey, Is  now  on  official  record  as  approving 
of  Communism  In  Russia,  the  United  States 
and  in  all  countries  except  in  China.  He  said 
on  October  5,  1966:  'Only  In  Asia  does  Com- 
munism still  maintain  Its  primitive  and  Ir- 
rational militancy  ...  we  lool:  ahead  U-)  the 
time  when  even  Asian  Communism  may  turn 
away  from  the  path  of  force  "  Therefore  we 
have  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
on  record  offlctally  aa  approvint^  of  Commu- 
nism In  the  United  States.  Russia,  all  of  Its 
sla'.e  satellites  and.  eventually,  all  of  the 
world.  The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  has  come  out  openly  for  a  Negro  rev- 
olution in  the  United  States.  He  has  even 
said  that  he  himself  could  very  e;usily  lead 
this  revolution.  The  Vice  President  is  there- 
fore Inciting  riot  and  revolution  and  I  will 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  contribute  to 
his  tre.ison  by  paying  any  portion  of  his  sal- 
ary. 

The  captive  nations  of  the  world,  crying 
out  for  our  assistance  In  overthrowing  their 
Russian  slavemasters.  hold  an  annual  affair 
called  -Captive  Nations  Week."  The  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  typical 
Communist  fashion,  snubbed  the  Captive 
Nations  dinner  and  went  Instead  to  an  affair 
at  the  Communist  Polish  Embassy.  When 
asked  why  he  went  to  the  dinner  of  this 
International  Murder  Incorporated  Instead 
of  to  the  Captive  Nations  dinner,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey replied:  "Because  I  wanted  to  be  with 
these  kind  and  friendly  people."  I  cannot 
pay  one  lota  of  the  salary  of  a  man  who  Is 
either  an  Imbecile  or  a  traitor. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  various 
cabinet  members  have  thrown  all  inhibitions 
to  the  winds  and  are  now  openly  advocat- 
ing treason,  riots  and  anarchy.  The  U.S. 
Commlsslor.er  of  Education,  Mr.  Harold 
Howe,  11,  for  Instance,  Is  now  openly  ad- 
vocating "black  power"  (black  race  suprem- 
acy). He  has  told  audiences  not  to  "quiet 
down"  but  to  continue  their  policy  of  hatred, 
murder  and  mayhem. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
following  the  President's  lead  In  treason,  has 
announced  that  the  Department  has  given 
Its  conservation  service  award  to  folk  singer 
Woodle  Guthrie.  Mr.  Guthrie  has  been 
Identified  as  a  Communist  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  and 
therefore  Mr,  Udall  Is  now  giving  my  coun- 
try's honors  to  an  Identified  Communist 
agent  To  further  glorify  this  revolutionist, 
Mr.  Udall  has  announced  that  a  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  sub-station  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  will  be  named  after  him. 

Participating  In  this  treason,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  Cabinet,  are  various  American 
businessmen.  These  businessmen  are  sup- 
plying huc;e  quantities  of  soy  beans  and  tal- 
low, both  of  which  are  necessary  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ammunition,  to  the  Sovle*  bloc.  If 
these  American  businessmen  wish  to  sell  the 
Ingredient*  for  ammunition  to  the  Com- 
munist enemy  then  let  them  pay  the  taxes 
out  of  their  sanguinary  profits.  Treason  has 
become  so  rampant  and  open,  with  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Preeldent  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  members  of  their  Cabinet,  that 
wheat  Is  being  shipped  directly  from  the 
port  of  New  Orleans  to  Communist  Cuba. 

Also,  following  the  President's  lead  In 
treason  Is  former  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
Katzenbach  who  has  used,  as  department 
policy,   the   covering  up  of  the  Communist 


Influence  In  various  racial  revolutions 
around  the  nation.  Although  a  Cleveland 
grand  Jury  decided  unequivocally  that  the 
riots  In  tlietr  city  were  fomented  by  trained 
Communist  agitators.  Mr.  Katzenbach  said 
they  were  caused  by  "disease  and  despair." 
The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  is 
therefore  using  his  position  to  cover  up  Com- 
munist revolution  and  I  cannot  under  any 
circumstances  contribute  to  this  man's 
salary.  The  Johnson  Administration  has 
withheld  from  the  American  people  the  fact 
that  Communist  Negro  revolutionaries  are 
planning  to  burn  Los  Angeles  to  the  ground 
and  kill  off  all  white  males  and  children. 
White  women  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
revolutionary  army.  They  have  large  quan- 
tities of  anti-tank  guns,  grenades,  machine 
guns  and  bazookas  ready  and  the  Negro 
fanatics  to  man  them.  Instead  of  enforcing 
the  sedition  laws  and  the  gun  laws  now  on 
the  books,  which  make  It  Illegal  to  own 
such  weapons  of  war.  the  Communist-con- 
trolled executive  branch  of  our  government 
Is  working  ferociously  to  beguile  our  con- 
gress Into  passing  gun  registration  laws.  The 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  disarm  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  restricting  the  ownership  of 
defensive  guns  and  rifles. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  Fund 
for  the  Republic  and  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  are  both 
being  favored  with  tax  exemption.  This  in- 
creases the  tax  load  of  all  sincere  and  pa- 
triotic Americans.  These  tax  exempt  groups 
openly  advocate  the  abolition  of  private 
property.  The  Guggenheim  Foundation  is  tax 
exempt  and  has  subsidized  such  famous 
Communists  as  Langston  Hughes  and  Louis 
Adamic.  They  have  also  given  tax  free  money 
to  Lee  Jones,  a  Negro  revolutionist  and  Com- 
munist collaborator.  They  have  also  given 
tax  free  monies  to  Allen  Glnsburg,  pornog- 
rapher  and  promoter  of  LSD  among  our 
youth.  These  foundations  with  tax  Im- 
munity, are  working  assiduously  for  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  our  civilization. 

Another  tax  exempt  organization  that  pro- 
motes Communism  and  revolution  is  the  Na- 
tional Student's  Association.  This  association 
Is  subsidized  with  about  $600,000  from  the 
tax-exempt  Ford  Foundation  and  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation.  Part  of  N.S.A.  funds  come 
from  the  Department  of  State  and  C.I.A.  The 
Money  then  goes  from  NSA  to  support  the 
Student-Non-Vlolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, SNICC.  Therefore  the  unwilling  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  Is  being  forced,  through  his  tax 
money,  to  support  SNICC,  the  Negro  equiva- 
lent of  the  KKK.  Recently,  Governor  George 
Wallace  of  Alabama  exposed  an  even  more 
blatant  and  arrogant  example  of  the  United 
States  government  forcing  the  American  tax- 
payer to  finance  revolution.  He  revealed  that 
the  United  States  government  was  financing 
the  Black  Panther  Movement  in  Alabama. 
The  Black  Panther  Movement.  Is.  of  course, 
a  Communist-controlled  movement  to  mur- 
der white  people.  Any  American  who  pays 
taxes  under  such  conditions  Is  supporting 
the  destruction  of  Western  civilization. 

The  International  Committee  of  Con- 
science on  Viet  Nam,  which  appealed  for  the 
surrender  of  the  United  States  to  the  Viet 
Cong  has  tax  deductibility.  I  demand  at  least 
equal  rights  with  this  committee  which  de- 
mands the  surrender  of  the  United  States  to 
the  enemy  and  I  therefore  must  Insist  on 
tax  Immunity  so  that  my  funds  can  be  used 
to  combat  the  conspiracy  that  the  United 
States  Government  Is  financing. 

Professor  Stephen  Smale,  a  notorious  Com- 
munist collaborator,  has  received  $91,500  in 
tax  monies  to  travel  to  Ru^l«.  In  Russia. 
Professor  Smale  denounceck'nls  country  be- 
fore a  captive  slave  audl^ce.  The  taxpayer- 
financed  National  Science  Foundation  has 
made  Professor  Smale  a  glittering  success 
and  the  average  American  wage  earner  and 
taxpayer  would  have  to  work  122  years  to 
make  the  Income  to  pay  the  taxes  that  made 
this  traitor's  trip  possible.  Any  American  who 


win  put  up  with  this  by  paying  taxes  does 
not  deserve  freedom. 

An  ex-convlct  by  the  name  of  Edward  G. 
Partln  was  even  forgiven  S5.000  In  back  taxes 
because  be  acted  as  an  informant  for  the 
Justice  Department.  He  was  under  federal 
Indictment  for  embezzlement  and.  if  con- 
victed, faced  78  years  in  prison  terms.  Mr. 
Partin  has  not  only  failed  to  go  to  prison  but 
has  not  even  been  made  to  pay  back  taxes.  A 
law-abiding  citizen  would  go  to  Jail  for  much 
less. 

Why  should  not  the  Communists  be  happy 
with  the  United  States  Government  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II?  From  June  30,  1946 
through  June  30,  1965.  American  taxpayers 
were  forced,  through  an  illegal  tax  process, 
to  contribute  a  grand  total  of  193  million 
dollars  of  economic  assistance  to  Communist 
Czechoslovakia.  573.6  million  dollars  in  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Communist  Poland.  186.4 
million  dollars  In  economic  assistance  to  the 
Soviet  Union  Itself,  and  two  billion,  seven 
hundered  sixty-one  million,  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  Communist  'Vugoslavla.  (See  the 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  112.  pt.  12.  p. 
16472.)  How  much  In  t.^xes  does  Polish  slave 
boss  Gromulka  pay?  How  much  in  taxes  does 
the  butcher  of  Yugoslavia  J.  B.  Tito  pay?  As 
a  sovereign  and  free  American  citizen  I  de- 
mand at  least  equal  rights  with  these  Com- 
munist strong  men.  I  will  no  longer  allow  you 
to  force  me  to  pay  tribute,  blackmail  and 
bribery  to  various  Communist  mobsters 
around  the  world.  By  paying  this  tax  I  would 
not  only  be  participating  In  de  facto  treason, 
but  I  would  be  participating  in  defacto 
blackmail. 

And  speaking  of  blackmail,  massive  ^d 
brazen  shakedowns  have  now  become 
common  with  the  federal  government.  The 
government  threatened  the  Aiiheuser-Busch 
Company  with  an  anti-trust  suit  but  the 
company  paid  $10,000  in  blackmail  to  Lyndon 
Johnson's  campaign  fund  and  the  suit  was 
promptly  dropped. 

When  my  case  comes  to  trial  before  a  Jury 
of  my  peers.  I  will  demand  equal  rights  with 
certain  Communist  collaborators  In  the 
United  States  government.  I  will  demand 
to  see  the  tax  returns  of  the  following: 
Harry  Bridges;  Gus  Hall;  William  Mandel; 
Judge  Constance  Baker  Motely;  Robert  Mc- 
Namara;  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson;  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey:  Adam  Yarmollnskl;  Walt  Whit- 
man Rostow;  Arthur  Goldberg:  Abbe  Fortas: 
Dean  Rusk;  Llewellyn  Thompson;  Harold 
Howe.  II;  Orvllle  Freeman:  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach; Walter  Jenkins:  Bobby  Baker;  James 
Harland  Cleveland;  Wilbur  J.  Cohen;  Living- 
ston Merchant;  Dean  Acheson;  Abba  Swartz. 
Leonard  Unger;  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson;  Earl 
Warren;  William  O.  Douglas:  Ralph  Bunche; 
Philip  Jessup;  Thurgood  Marshall;  Robert  C. 
Weaver;  Foy  Kohler;  Adam  Claytan  Powell; 
former  SEC  Chairman.  James  M.  Landls;  the 
estate  of  Alben  Barclay,  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  the  estates  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt;  the  tax  returns  of  Harry  S. 
Trum.an;  the  returns  of  the  tax  dodger. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower;  child  killer  Francis 
M.  Medallle  alias  Michael  J.  Hanlon;  Com- 
munist collaborator  Ronald  Ramsey,  who 
takes  broadcasts  to  Hanoi  urging  American 
soldiers  to  "lay  down  your  arms";  Edward 
Clark.  Ambassador  to  Australia;  Angler  Bld- 
dle  Duke:  Ambaf^ador  Walter  Feldman; 
Treasury  Secretary  Henry  FVDwler;  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Edwin  L.  Welsl.  Jr.;  Judge 
Anthony  Celebreeze;  Theodore  Tannenwald: 
Howard  F.  Corcoran;  Harold  F.  Linda; 
Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  C. 
Douglas  Dillon  (alias  Lapowsky);  Anthony 
Akers.  former  Ambassador  to  Australia; 
Stokely  Carmlchael;  former  Indiana  Gover- 
nor Matthew  Welsh.  (Mr.  Welsh  receives  $500 
a  week  as  a  payoff  from  Lyndon  Johnson.  For 
this  money  he  does  nothing — his  title  Is  U.S. 
Representative  of  the  American-Canadian 
Border  Commission);  Leonard  Wolf;  Donald 
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Mo^nuson-  Cory  Knut^on;  Former  Represent-     on  July  30.  1953  reported  "The  Soviet  Inter-  [From  the  Butler  County  American.  May  13. 

^tf»   Mp™-7n    Cokd     former   Representative     national  Organization  has  carried  on  a  sue-  196,) 

r     herme  G?an^an-   foi^er  ^^rSentaUve     cessful    and    important    penetration    of    the  irs  Dikectob  Warns  Taxpatees 

Jri^ieph   Barr;    former   Representative   James     Unit^  States  government  and  this  penetra-  Letter  to  the  Editor : 

onielev    M'     Denver    Harris;    Earl    Hogan;      tion  h.-is  not  been  fu.Iy  exposed.     What  has  prom  time  to  time,  particularly  during  the 
Frank  Kowa'«;ki    Frank  E.  smith  of  the  Ten-     been   done   to   expose  this   conspiracy   since  ^^x  filing  period,  a  few  Individuals  make  pub- 
nlssee  Valley  Authority;   Mr.  Fred  Wampler     1953?  Nothing.  In  fact,  these  very  Communist  ^^^  statements  expressing  their  views  about 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  Mr.  Wll-     and  Communist  Collaborators  are  now  per-  ^^^^^^1  mcome  Taxes.  We  are  most  fortunate 
lard  Wirtz  Secretary  of  Labor;  General  Hugh     secutlng  Amerlc:in  patriots  through  the  In-  ^  ^^^.^  ^^  ^  country  whose  constitution  guar- 
Hener-   General  Harry  Vaughn;   K.  Penfleld.     ternal  Revenue  Service;  the  Justice  Depart-  ^^^^^  ^^^  privilege  of  freedom  of  speech.  It 
Ambassador  to  Iceland  and  William  Butter-     ment;    the  Department   of  Agriculture,    the  ^^  unfortunate,  however,  when  a  few  indl- 
worth    Jr.  .embassador  to  Canada;   (Both  of     Department  of  Health,  Education  arid  Wei-  ^..^^^^^  ^^  exercising  this  right  make  state- 
thesemen  are  dangerous  security  risks;  But-      fare;    the   Dep.mment   of   the   Interior,    the  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  misleading  and.  If  not 
ter^vorth  has  been  named  bv  a  Chinese  spy     Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  ^^^^^^^^y  examined,  might  persuade  people  to 
as  a  collaborator  with  Soviet  Intelligence.);      Urb.in   Affairs.   I   will   not   be    party    to   tJie  j^^  ^^ngdence  In  the  administration  of  pub- 
Senators     Gruenlng.     Douslas.     Saltonstall,     harrassment   of   American   patriot*   through  ^^^    ^^.^^^    including    our   Federal    Tax    laws. 
Stephen  Young  of  Ohio,  McGee.  Javlts.  and      the  paying  of  part  of  the  salaries  of  tiie^  ^^^^   individuals    are   heard   to   say   that 
Kuchel  of  California.  Edwin  M.  Martin.  Am-     Communists  and  Communist  Collaborators^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^j.  pay   mcome 
bassador    to    Argentina,    and    Daniel    Frank         The  Internal  Revenue ^rvice,  unknown  W  -^    ^^^   ^^   ^^^^   encourage   others    to   do 
Margolles,    a    Communist    collaborator    who      most    Americans     has    ^°'^«_5'^%^^^^^  likewise.    Others    say    they    file    an    Income 
IS  on  special  assignment  from  the  Stat*  De-      mafia    (along  ivitti  the  CIA     J^J^^J^  tax  return  but  do  not  Include  their  tax  pay- 
partment  as  Advisor  to  the  President  of  the      Revenue  Service  places    bugs    In  P^^^U^^l^"  „,„t.  Actually  these  Individuals  do  pay  the 
United  States                                                                phones,  runs  a  snooping  school  at  which  a  ^^^  ^^^j^j^  ^^^^  ^^g  n^ble  and  the 
Many  of  the  above  are  known  security  risks      set  of  lock  picks  is  given   as   a   graduation  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^o.  However, 
and  Communist  collaborators  and  it  is  clearly      Present,  employs  wire  taps  against  patriotic  ^             ^j    ^^^    strict   statutory    provisions 
evident  that  it  Is  official  policy  of  the  United      Americans,  uses  prostitutes  and  conwcts  for  rightfully  protect  the  tax  matters  of 
States  Government  to  maintain  known  and      informant  purposes  and  teaches  its  agents^  ^ni          ^            >  ^^^^    disclosure,    Individual 
rdentified    Communist    enemy    agents    and     He  under  oato.  I  do  not  promote  and  defend  ^^gf^^'^^^t  be  discussed, 
communist  collaborators  in  key  pollcy-mak-      criminals  in  my  prU'ate  ^^^^^^^^  n™t^  People  making  these  statements  generally 
ing  positions  in  the  various  departments  of      forced    to    support    government    promoted  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  following  categories: 
the  United  States  Government.  iSee  Defense      criminals.                                              ,<.»!,»  (a)   Those  who  do  not  have  sufficient  In- 
Department  Pollcv  Paper  entitled,  "A  Study         You   did   not   answer   my   last   letter,   Mr  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  liability, 
of  Hlstorial  Perceptions  Concerning  Allega-      Fowler.  Will  you  answer  this  one?  Those    who    pay    by    means    of    taxes 
tlons    of    Subversive    Influence    on    the   Far                 Yours  sincerely,            „„„^,.„vrri  withheld  from  their  wages,  and 
Eastern   Policy   of    the   United   States   Prior                      Wh-liam  Campbell  Douglass,  M.D.  '""?,   ^^^^^^  ^ho  do  not  remit  payment  with 
to  1949"  and  also  Congressio.n-al  Record  of                                           •-—  return,  but  either  pay  It  upon  re- 
August  30,  1966.)                                                                U.S.    treasury    Dep^tmznt,    In-  their  ta'c  mtn^^'^  ^^.^^^  „j  tax  due,  or  In- 
In    1962    the    United    States    government                 ternal    Revenue    Service,    Of-      •  ^f'v»  «  rTnte  stating  where  the  money  Is  on 
spent  t^vo  and   one-half  billion   dollars  for                 ncE  of  the  District  D'he"^"'  de„osl^°°tL  collection 

economic  and  financial  assistance  to  for-  Sarasota.  Fla..  January  19,  1967.  <''^^f  ^°[^l'[^°'^^,  tax  In  the  United  States 
elgners,  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  million  Re  Federal  Income  tax  196o.  Jo^untarllv  reported  and  paid.  ThU  Is  a 
dollars  for  "foreign  Information  and  ex-  William  C.  Douglass,  M.  D..  Inhiitrto  the  Integrltv  and  patriotism  of  the 
change",  five  billion  dollars  for  farm  income  Sarasota.  Fla.  /  ,y;„„  rtiren  which  Is  unmatched  by 
support  and  control  of  the  American  farmer.  Dear  Dr.  Douglass;  I  am  sorry  that  I  American  ^»«^"J  ^^^'^^^  ^orld.  This  over- 
elgM  hundred  and  sixty-six  million  dollars  missed  you  when  I  visited  your  office  yester-  ^"^  °\^"  ^°"^^;^.  4^0  believe  In  supporting 
to  finance  and  control  American  aviation,  day.  ,  ,.  ,  ..  „  "„„„♦  rcWirh  Ins-ures  their  freedom 
^ve  hundred  seventv-five  million  dollars  for  I  have  outlined  below  the  results  of  the  a  S°yf"f„"'\.^ft?osei^  individuals  who 
subsfdv  and  control  of  American  business,  examination  of  your  books  and  records  for  ^^°"^  know  that  those  few^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
six  hundred  seventy-five  million  dollars  to  the  year  1965.  luh  firmlv  and  in  no  way  escape  the  pay- 
buy  houses  for  voters,  five  billion,  one  hun-                           ^^^^   medical   prac-  ^''"^  ^j  j^come  tax  when  a  tax  liability  Is 

dred  million  dollars  for  the  Illegal  Depart-              P                      $13,464.15  3?,rred 

ment  of  Health.  Education  and  welfare  and  a     j^^^^^.l' l^^lll^^ 45  03  '"^"^',1,- confidence  In  the  Integrity  of  our 

billion   and   a   half   for   aid   and   control   of     dividends  (after  exclusion).—                0  .^rtvstem  and  In  equitable  enforcement  of 

American  education.  All  of  the  above  enu-                                                                tax  ^ystemi  a           j^,\,^able  asset  that  must 

merated   expenditures  are  totally  unconstl-     Adjusted  gross  Income 13,509.18  ?S%;X;'cted    preserved  and  maintained.  In 

tutlonal  and  I  refuse  to  contribute  one  penny  standard  deduction (500.  00)  ^HnhaTthe  hundreds  of  thousands  of  con- 
to  the  support   of   unconstitutional   federal          ^^^^^^  exemptions (1,80(X00)  ^^^J^^  ^fxpTyers  In  our  Cincinnati  Dls- 

enterprises.    Another    of    these    unconstitu- f^n.°"„r,t  he  misled  bv  the  statements  of 

tional    federal    enterprises    Is    the    so-called     ^^^^^^^    j^^„^, 11.209.18  ^/''l^J'^'ant  to  assure  them  we  In  the  IRS 

anti-poverty  program,  the  objective  of  which                                                                                      "  ^    ^L^^rJJ^  t.o  administer  and  enforce  the 

is  to  totally  demoralize   the   United   States      ^^^^^^  ^^^  j,^i,iijty  on  $11,209.-  Federal  Taflaws  in  such   a  manner  as  to 

As    an    example:    one    man    hired    recently         ^^    2,576.94  ^f^^^^their  confidence  and  respect. 

at  $8650  a  year  has  been  arrested  as  a  pimp,     pp^altles:  ^^                                 Paul  A.  Schuster. 

forgerer  and  grand  larcenlst.  Another  man,         Negligence   5   percent  of   $2,-  District  Director. 

hired  at  $4140  a  year,  is  a  sex  criminal,   as              ^^gg^ 128.85  p,^-„,„Axi  Ohio. 

well  as  a  larcenlst.  A  Christine  Bard  has  been         Deiipquencv  25  percent  of  $2,-  i^inci-nnah. 

hired  as  Uason  officer  for  Project  Headstart.             575.94  ..1 644.23  _^ — 

Mrs.  Bard  is  a  prostitute  who  at  one  time     ^^dltlon   for   underpayment   of  ^r-^TXTTrooTTATM          FN- 

ran  a  house  of  prostitution.  This  Is  only  a         estimated  tax:   6  percent  per  >fASHVrLLE          ^^^^^^^^Jj:^^.cr^\ 

few  examples  of  the  types  of  criminals,  per-          annum  computed  on  70  per-  DORSES     PRESIDENT     JOH^bUI^.  o 

verts  and  subversives  that  are  being  used  In         ^^^^   ^^   ^^   Uabilltv   for   the  'CrRBAN  PROGRAM 

the    Poverty    Program    to    demoralize    and         period  of  underpayment 72.15  ..                   ^r-r-r^r^^^    n,rr   Qr^^Vf^r  T  ask 

destroy    the    United    States    of    America.    I         ^                        *^                       Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  ass. 

will  not  under  any  circumstances  and.  no                .p^^tal         3.422.17  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

TTn  Z\S^.r:^tI^''  ""^  "°'         I  have  enclosed  Form  ^0  wh.hrefiectsl.e  from  Tenn-see   fM^-  ^^^^^^^^  ^l 

l:^S?^^T^:l.S'=n^X^    ^^^^s^^^'^^^^'^^'-r  R-pS'lnTi^ducie  extraneous  mat^r 

mecesia^  for   l^em   warfare),   computer     tlon  of  this  form.  If  there  are  any  points  rj.^^  SPK^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

Smel^eKtronTc  equipment  of  all  tVpes,      you  would  like  to  discuss  please  phone  me  objection  tO  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

oil.  chemical   plants,  machine  tools    (which     at  955-6335.                                      „„.irf„„t(on  from  Hawaii? 

are  the  very  heart  of  any  Industrial  warmak-          After  giving  the  matter  your  consideration,  ^^^  ^^  objection, 

Ing  capacltv)    and  such  weapons  of  war  as     u  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  contac.  ^          TTTTrTON      of      Tennessee.      Mr. 

dlesel    engl'nes     electronic    computers    and       me  by  January  25th  to  let  me  know  whether  Mr       f^^OIs      01      i,^                     ^ 

rcS  !nS^'  instead  of  being  paid  a  sal-     vou  are  In  agreement  with  the  proposals  out-  Speaker,  the  Nash^llle  Tennessean  n^. 

I^^Tv  American  taxpayers,  whv  hasn't  the      ined  herein,  or,  alternatively,  that  you  In-  recently,  In  several  ^l^'^^^^J^^^J^^ 

S^retaiT  of^L;ferce  been  tried  for  trea-     tend    to    avail    yourself    of   your    rights    to  president  Johnson's  urban  programs 

son''  (See  the  Congressional  Re-cord.  0:t.  17,     appeal.  Chiding  the  House  of  Representatues 

1966. )                                                                           Very  truly  yours.  ^^^  rejecting  the  rat  control  bill,  the  edl- 

The  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the                                      Tnt^mni  Reienue  Aaent  torlal  noted: 

United   States  Senate  Judiciary   Committee                                      Internal  Reienue  Agent.  wrmi 
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The  Jokeaters  seem  to  Ignore  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  children  are  bitten  by  rats  each 
year  In  our  large  cities  and  that  rats  are  po- 
tential disease  carriers.  The  subject  deserved 
more  attention  than  It  got. 

Another  editorial  urged  that  the  rent 
supplements  and  model  cities  programs 
be  adequately  funded: 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  President,  after  the 
defeat  In  the  House,  has  thrown  more  effort 
In  the  struggle  to  keep  his  urban  programs. 
The  hope  Is  that  they  will  meet  success.  The 
troubles  In  the  cities  require  a  new  dimen- 
sion of  effort,  public  and  private. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean  Is  repre- 
sentative of  the  many  voices  across  the 
country  calling  upon  Congress  to  act  fa- 
vorably on  urban  legislation.  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  respond  to  these  voices  by 
providing  adequate  funds  for  the  model 
cities  and  rent  supplement  programs  and 
by  authorizing  a  rat  control  program. 

So  that  I  might  share  these  excellent 
editorials  from  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
with  my  colleagues,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude them  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

(Prom  the  Nashville  Tennessean. 
Aug.  30,  19671 

TROC3LES  OF  THE  CrTIES  SPTTR  SEN.MTE 

Body  Vote 

Apparently  with  second  thoughts  over  the 
country's  tragic  urban  problems,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  has  handed  the 
President  legislative  victories  of  Importance. 

The  committee  approved  President  John- 
son's request  for  $40  million  to  operate  the 
controversial  rent  supplement  program  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  It  also  voted  to  spend 
•537  million  on  the  model  cities  program, 
regarded  by  the  administration  as  a  key 
weapon  against  urban  blight. 

Also,  the  committee  voted  an  expenditure 
of  $15  million  for  a  new  research  program  to 
be  administered  by  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Department.  This  program  Is 
aimed  at  finding  new  ways  of  building  low- 
cost  housing  for  the  poor. 

The  committee's  approval  of  the  model 
cities  funds  was  $125  million  less  than  the 
President  had  requested,  but  It  was  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  House  approved. 

Earlier  in  the  year  the  Hotise  had  made 
deep  cuts  In  the  administrations  urban  aid 
program.  It  declined  to  appropriate  a  penny 
to  rent  supplements  and  slashed  the  model 
cities  program  to  $237  million. 

The  model  cities  program,  authorized  by 
Congress  last  year  under  the  name  "demon- 
stration cities"  provides  special  federal  help 
for  selected  cities  that  come  up  with  com- 
prehensive plans  to  rehabilitate  a  big  portion 
of  their  slums. 

The  rent  supplement  program  provides 
that  after  low-Income  families  put  up  25% 
of  Its  total  Income  for  rent,  the  government 
would  meet  the  difference  between  that  and 
the  cost  of  adequate  housing.  However,  i>ay- 
ments  would  be  made  only  to  non-profit  or- 
ganizations putting  up  housing  under  the 
program. 

Even  though  the  Senate  committee  has 
been  far  more  generous  with  funds  than  the 
House,  the  commitment  Is  not  sizable  when 
matched  against  the  mammoth  problems  of 
the  cities.  Some  70 T,  of  the  nation's  popula- 
tion now  lives  In  cities  that  cover  hardly 
more  than  1  '1.  of  the  country's  land  area. 

As  more  people  Jam  int^  the  cities,  the 
problems  become  more  critical  In  every  area 
from  housing  to  Jobs,  from  trafllc  to  crime. 
The  recent  upheavals  In  a  dozen  or  more 
cities  mirror  the  problems. 

Assuredly  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  felt  the  touch  of  urgency,  but  It 
Is  dltQcult  to  predict  whether  this  Is  shared 
by  the  fuU  Senate. 


The  mood  of  the  House,  certainly,  has  not 
been  one  of  willingness  to  get  at  urban  prob- 
lems. Many  of  the  House  members  live  far 
away  from  the  teeming  problems  of  slums 
and  consequently  are  not  touched  by  them 
first  hand. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  President,  after  the 
defeat  In  the  House,  has  thrown  more  effort 
In  the  struggle  to  keep  his  urban  programs. 
The  hope  is  that  they  will  meet  success.  The 
troubles  In  the  cities  require  a  new  dimension 
of  effort,  public  and  private. 


(Prom    the   Nashville   Tennessean,    July   23. 

1967] 

R.\T  Bill  Poison  for  Congressman 

The  House  of  Representatives,  led  by  Re- 
publicans and  southern  conservatives, 
pounced  with  glee  on  a  $40  million  rat  con- 
trol bin  sponsored  by  President  Johnson  and 
killed  It  without  debate. 

Some  of  the  representatives  thought  It  was 
all  very  funny.  One  suggested  a  "cat  corps." 
Rep.  William  Brock  of  Chattanooga  saw  It 
as  a  vast  federal  Intrusion  Into  local  affairs, 
with  starlings  on  statues  the  next  target. 

Others  weren't  amused.  "Rats  are  a  living 
cargo  of  death,  and  you  think  it's  funny," 
said  Rep.  Martha  W.  Griffiths.  D-Mlch.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  called  the  House  action  a 
"cruel  blow  to  the  poor  children  of  America." 

The  Jokesters  seemed  to  Ignore  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  children  are  bitten  by  rats 
each  year  In  our  large  cities  and  that  rats  are 
potential  disease  carriers.  The  subject  de- 
served more  attention  than  It  got. 

What  bothered  many  representatives  Is  the 
prospect  of  being  forced  to  raise  federal 
taxes  within  the  next  few  months.  They 
apparently  believed  that  higher  taxes  after 
spending  840  million  on  rat  control  would  be 
poison  for  congressmen  as  well  as  rats. 


MONDAY  HOLIDAY  DRAWS 
BACKERS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  fMr.  FVlton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  recently  held  hearings 
on  a  number  of  bills  designed  to  provide 
uniformity  in  the  observance  of  cer- 
tain holidays  by  observing  these  holi- 
days on  Monday  rather  than  on  a  par- 
ticular calendar  date. 

Over  the  past  year  the  proposal  has 
drawn  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  seem- 
ingly has  garnered  widespread  support. 

On  Monday,  August  28.  Miss  Sylvia 
Porter,  writing  in  the  Washington  Star, 
gave  needed  attention  to  the  proposals 
that  are  now  before  the  Congress  and 
wrote  of  the  favorable  response  which 
the  uniform  Monday  holiday  plan  has 
received  throughout  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
Miss  Porter's  article,  "Monday  Holiday 
Draws  Backers."  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  and  commend  it  to  my  colleagues 
for  their  consideration. 

Monday  Holiday  Draws  Backers 
(By  Sylvia  Porter  1 

This  coming  weekend.  Sept.  2-4,  we  are 
getting  the  only  three-day  weekend  of  the 
year  aside  from  Christmas. 

This  year,  our  national  holidays  have 
hardly  been  holidays  at  all.  Memorial  Day 


and  Independence  Day  fell  on  Tuesdays. 
Washington's  Birthday  fell  on  a  Wednesday. 
And  next  year  will  be  Just  as  bad. 

But,  at  last,  the  long-term  drives  by  those 
of  us  who  have  been  pleading  for  the  Mon- 
day holiday  plan,  seem  ready  for  pay-off. 
The  chances  are  very  strong  that  legislation 
before  Congress  will  be  passed  this  year  to 
give  us  a  minimum  of  five  or  six  long  week- 
ends, in  addition  to  our  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  holidays  and  our  annual  vaca- 
tions. 

At  least  a  dozen  bills  are  now  in  Senate 
and  House  committees  to  rearrange  our  na- 
tional holidays  so  that  most  of  them  would 
fall  on  Mondays  Instead  of  on  any  day  In 
the  week. 

PRESIDENT'S    DAT    CHANGE 

Under  one  of  the  bills  Introduced  last 
month  by  Congressman  Robert  McClory, 
R-III.,  and  typical  of  those  now  getting 
serious  attention: 

Washington's  Birthday  would  be  re-named 
"President's  Day"  and  would  be  celebrated 
on  the  third  Monday  in  February:  Memorial 
Day  would  be  celebrated  on  the  last  Monday 
in  May  instead  of  May  20th:  Independence 
Day  would  be  switched  to  the  first  Monday 
in  July:  Veterans'  Day  would  fall  on  the  last 
Monday  in  October  Instead  of  on  Nov.  11; 
Thanksgiving  Day  would  be  on  the  fourth 
Monday  In  November  instead  of  the  fourth 
Thursday. 

The  advantages  of  creating  more  three-day 
weekends  are  obvious.  This  would  boost  our 
opportunities  for  rest,  recreation  and  travel. 
It  would  simplify  factory  production  sched- 
ules by  eliminating  the  problem  of  costly 
one-day  mid-week  shutdowns.  It  would 
stimulate  the  U.S.  domestic  travel  Industry. 

Until  now,  Monday  Holiday  bills  have  died 
in  Congress  because,  as  Congressman  Mc- 
Clory put  it  in  an  interview,  "lawmakers 
were  exaggerating  the  public's  nostalgia 
about  historic  national   holidays." 

But  It  Is  now  becoming  clear  that  the  idea 
has  almost  unanimous  supiX)rt  from  orga- 
nized business  and  labor,  from  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  U.S.  travel  industry, 
from  the  Administration  and.  overwhelming- 
ly, from  the  public.  Polls  have  found  95  per- 
cent of  the  public  in  favor  of  Monday  holi- 
days. Virtually  the  only  opposition  to  the 
plan  comes  from  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

MID-WEEK    DANGER    RATE 

Actually,  George  Washington  was  born  on 
Feb.  11,  according  to  the  Gregorian  Calendar 
then  in  effect.  Memorial  Day.  before  1868. 
was  celebrated  in  April,  in  May  and  in  June. 
Thanksgiving  has  been  celebrated  in  August 
and  in  October.  Veterans'  Day  is  now  sup- 
posed to  honor  not  Just  veterans  of  World 
War  I  but  of  all  wars.  Independence  Day  Is 
open  to  debate  because  the  rewriting,  sign- 
ing and  voting  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  spread  out  over  a  month  in 
1776. 

Would  a  slew  of  new  long  weekends  mean 
a  new  blood  bath  on  our  highways?  No,  say 
the  experts.  The  "danger  rate"  of  rushed, 
mid-week  holidays  actually  is  far  greater 
than  It  is  for  more  leisurely  long  weekends. 

So  let's  finally  have  our  Monday  Holiday 
bill  In  1967 — to  give  the  calendar-makers 
time  to  put  the  plan  into  effect  in  1970.  In- 
cidentally, this  would  be  just  about  the  only 
legislation  in  years  that  wouldn't  cost  any 
of  us  a  penny. 
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WAR  AGAINST  POVERTY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr,  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  columnist, 
Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond,  has  again  ren- 
dered a  major  contribution  to  informed 
discussion  of  issues  surrounding  the  war 
against  poverty.  In  a  column  appearing 
in  the  September  13  editions  of  the 
Washington  Post,  which  I  am  sure  many 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  have  al- 
ready read  with  interest.  Mr.  Drummond 
added  his  respected  voice  to  those  who 
are  convinced  that  OEO  and  its  anti- 
poverty  programs  have  played  an 
enormously  important  role  in  prevent- 
ing violence  in  our  cities  and  in  convert- 
ing frustration  and  anger  into  construc- 
tive self-help  efforts.  Mr.  Drummond's 
column,  entitled  "Mayors  Say  OEO  Pro- 
grams Helped  Suppress  City  Riots," 
concludes  with  these  words: 

The  testimony  of  the  mayors  Is  that  the 
povertv  programs  help  convert  militancy  Into 
responsibility  and  offer  an  alternative  to 
violence. 

Mr.  Drummond's  column  is  based  upon 
a  survey  conducted  among  mayors  and 
re.sponsiblc  local  officials  in  64  cities  all 
across  the  Nation,  half  of  which  experi- 
enced disorders  this  summer  and  half 
of  which  did  not.  As  Mr.  Drummond 
points  out,  it  is  particularly  significant 
that — 

Tlie  mayors — democratic  and  republican — 
of  these  64  cities  are  unanimous  In  their  con- 
viction that  the  anti -poverty  programs  ore 
crucial  and  constructive  forces  which  need 
to  be  continued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  column  and  the  sur- 
vey on  which  it  is  based  are  full  of  mean- 
ing for  us  all.  as  we  address  ourselves  to 
the  task  of  shaping  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1967.  The  mes- 
sage would  seem  to  be  crj-stal  clear- 
virtually  nothing  that  we  can  do  in  the 
remainder  of  this  session  will  be  so  vital 
to  assuring  domestic  tranquillity  and 
continued  progress  against  the  blight  of 
poverty  as  a  strong  vote  of  confidence  for 
OEO  and  its  invaluable  economic  oppor- 
tunity programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  I  insert 

Mr.   Drummond's  excellent   and   timely 

column  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mayors  Say  OEO  Programs  Helped 

Suppress  City  Riots 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

The  people  who  know  the  most  about  race 
riots  and  what  to  do  about  them  are  the 
people  who  run  the  cities — the  mayors. 

Their  views  deserve  the  most  responsive 
attention— by  Congress  and  by  the  country. 

A  nationwide  survey  in  64  cities,  half  of 
which  had  riots  this  summer  and  half  of 
which  didn't  shows  that  the  mayors  are  over- 
whelmingly agreed  on  what  does  most  to 
cause  riots  and  what  can  help  most  to 
prevent  them. 

The  causes  they  cite  most  frequently  are 
two:  lack  of  Jobs  and  lack  of  trusted  com- 
munication between  the  Negroes  and  local 
officials. 

As  to  cures,  they  know  better  than  most 
that  there  is  no  single  solution,  no  Instant 
panacea,  but  the  mayors — democratic  and 
republican — of  these  64  cities  are  unanimous 
in  their  conviction  that  the  antipoverty  pro- 
grams are  crucial  and  constructive  forces 
which  need  to  be  continued. 

This  survey  shows  conclusively  that  both 


the  OEO  programs  and  its  workers  played  a 
major  role  in  keeping  scores  of  cities  cool 
this  summer  and  helped  hold  rioting  down 
when  it  wasn't  averted. 

Because  the  survey  was  carried  out  by  the 
OEO,  some  might  dismiss  it  as  self-serving. 
But  after  reading  pages  of  direct  quotations 
by  the  mayors  themselves,  I  am  convinced 
its  findings  are  authentic.  The  message  is 
this : 

Whatever  else  Congress  may  do  to  help 
solve  the  urban  crisis,  the  one  thing  not  to 
do  is  to  tear  up  the  antipoverty  administra- 
tion and  programs. 

In  ihe  Senate  the  outlook  for  the  anti- 
poverty  bill  is  good.  The  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  by  a  vote  of  12  to  3, 
endorsed  a  bill  to  continue  and  somewhat 
expand  the  OEO  programs  for  two  years. 

But  there  are  ominous  storm  clouds  in 
the  House.  There  are  still  some  Republicans 
and  Southern  Democrats  who  want  to  dis- 
member the  OEO  and  distribute  the  programs 
to  other  agencies. 

Critics  of  the  war  on  poverty  have  seized 
on  headlines  about  the  one  or  two  incidents 
where  poverty  workers  were  charged  with 
helping  create  a  riot-causing  climate. 

The  testimony  of  the  mayors  shows  that 
without  the  antipoverty  programs  there 
would  have  been  more  violence,  little  com- 
munication with  the  slum  Negroes,  and  no 
signiticant  beginnings  of  hope  and  assistance 
for  the  urban  poor. 

As  to  povertv  workers  abetting  riots,  some 
communities  undertake  high-risk  experi- 
ments Involving  some  of  the  most  disaffected 
and  alienated  youth.  Young  men  who  six 
months  ago  were  on  the  streets  and  in  trouble 
are  carefully  and  cautiously  given  responsi- 
bility, trained  to  leadership  and  learn  to  feel 
it  is' just  as  manly  to  lead  a  work  program 
as  to  lead  a  gang. 

A  few  proved  unreliable.  But  out  of  30,000 
community  action  employees,  only  16  were 
arrested,  none  convicted.  And  the  poverty 
program  has  244  buildings  in  the  hearts  of 
the  riot  areas;  none  was  burned  or  destroyed. 
In  15  cities  local  community  action  agen- 
cies calmed  down  bad  situations. 

In  13  cities  they  patroled  trouble  spots 
and  served  as  communication  posts  between 
the  police  and  slum  areas. 

In  14  cities  the  police  and  community 
action  agencies  had  joint  programs  to  pre- 
vent riots. 

In  8  cities  the  Juvenile  arrest  rate  dropped 
this  summer  and  there  is  good  evidence  this 
was  caused  by  more  summer  jobs. 

The  testimony  of  the  mayors  is  that  the 
poverty  programs  help  convert  militancy 
Into  responsibility  and  offer  an  alternative 
to  violence. 


PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  ACT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Rodney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  28.  1967,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  recommended 
that  Congress  enact  a  new  program  to 
uplift  and  enhance  the  general  area  of 
public  broadcasting. 

The  lepislation  which  we  have  consid- 
ered in  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  sessions  and  which  is 
before  the  Rules  Committee  today  would 
compi-ise  three  different  objectives. 

First  of  all,  H.R.   6736.   as  amended. 
*the   Public   Broadca.sting    Act   of    1967, 


would  authorize  an  increase  in  Federal 
funds  for  television  and  radio  facility 
construction.  S10.5  million  in  fiscal  year 
1968.  This  figure  is  more  than  three  times 
the  current  year's  appropriations. 

Second,  the  legislation  would  create  a 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
whicli  would  be  authorized  to  provide 
support  to  noncommercial  television  and 
radio.  In  this  regard,  the  legislation 
would  authorize  an  appropriation  of  S9 
million  in  fiscal  year  1968  as  initial  fund- 
ing for  the  Corporation,  a  move  consti- 
tuting a  substantial  forward  step  in  an 
effort  to  help  devote  the  full  potential 
of  the  media  of  noncommercial  broad- 
casting. 

Third,  the  legislation  would  authorize 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  whole 
range  of  instructional  television  and  of 
the  application  of  the  "new  technology" 
in  the  classrooms  of  this  counti-y.  It 
would  be  undertaken  by  the  Seci-etary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or  he 
could  contract  out  for  this  study.  An  ap- 
propriation of  $500,000  Is  authorized  for 
this  study. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  all  of  us 
recognize  that  this  legislation  embodies 
nothing  either  new  or  radical.  Title  I  of 
the  legislation  builds  on  the  existing  edu- 
cational television  facilities  grants  pro- 
gram which  is  located  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Under  this  program,  a  variety  of  local 
bodies  such  as  colleges  or  universities 
supported  in  part  by  tax  levenues.  non- 
profit associations,  and  other  groups,  can 
apply  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
support  to  purchase  facilities. 

In  1961,  when  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  reported 
out  this  amendment  to  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  its  report — dated  Au- 
gust 21,  1961— stated  that  the  purpose 
of  the  legislation  was  to  speed  up  the 
process  of  getting  additional  educational 
television  stations  on  the  air  so  that 
American  people  may  have  the  benefits 
of  this  new  and  important  educational 
medium. 

The  noncommercial  television  stations 
set  aside  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  became  known  as  ET^''  sta- 
tions and  the  FCC  also  made  an  im- 
portant step  in  making  a  portion  of  the 
spectrum  available  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

Pennsylvania  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  those  States  planning  to  use  funds  on 
an  equitable  statewide  basis  by  provid- 
ing financial  support  through  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
matching  funds  required  under  Public 
Law  87-447.  In  my  home  district,  the 
activation  of  WLVT-T\'  was  made  pos- 
sible by  Federal  funding  under  the  Edu- 
cational Television  Facilities  Act.  Other 
Pennsylvania  ET\'  stations  in  Pittsburgh, 
Hersh'ey.  University  Park.  Scranton,  and 
Erie  have  been  activated  and  expanded 
by  the  1962  lefjislation.  The  statutory 
limitation  of  $1  million  has  been  ex- 
hausted in  Pennsylvania.  Financial  sup- 
port is  still  necessary  to  bring  entire 
State  coverage.  Funds  available  under  the 
proposed  bill  could  expand  and  improve 
ETV  within  the  State. 

The  Facilities  Act  made  no  provision 
for  noncommercial  radio  stations. 
Pennsylvania  has  16  educational  radio 
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stations,  operating  under  the  auspices 
of  a  variety  of  schools,  colleges,  and  com- 
munities. Of  the  16,  however,  eight  oper- 
ate at  less  than  adequate  power.  The 
financial  assistance  provided  In  the  pro- 
posed bill  win  enable  educational  radio 
to  develop  as  a  medium  equal  to  and 
complementary  to  television.  It  will  con- 
stitute an  added  resource  for  educational 
broadcasting. 

Now,  we  come  to  an  important  cross- 
road in  our  legislative  decisionmaking. 
We  can  take  one  road  and  enact  this 
legislation.  Such  a  decision  woidd  build 
on  the  successful  program  of  facilities 
grants  in  operation  since  1961.  We  can 
extend  and  expand  this  facilities  sup- 
port to  Increase  the  coverage  of  this  im- 
portant signal  to  most  of  the  citizens  of 
this  country. 

We  can  set  up  a  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  to  provide  public  leader- 
ship) for  our  growing  national  chain  of 
noncommercial  stations.  We  can,  in  pro- 
viding for  this  Corporation,  bring  In  the 
advice  of  many  eminent  educators,  civic 
leaders,  television  experts  and  others  to 
give  us  direction  and  decisions  for  the 
coming  decade  We  can  give  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  in  setting  up  such 
a  corporation,  the  highest  form  of  ideal 
in  any  democratic  society:  free  citizens 
making  decisions  independent  of  gov- 
ernment control. 

In  doing  so,  we  can  stimulate  the 
thinking  and  direction  of  the  Important 
media  of  noncommercial  educational 
radio  and  television  broadcasting. 

We  can  also  enact  this  legislation  and 
provide  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  in- 
structional television. 

Or  we  can  do  nothing. 

We  can  take  no  action  today  and  let 
the  successful  network  of  educational 
television  stations,  in  this  country,  lan- 
guish without  the  Increases  in  support 
necessar>'  for  their  continuing  operation. 

In  doing  so.  we  would  stifle  the  partic- 
ipation In  public  broadcasting  by  thou- 
sands of  civic  leaders  across  this  coun- 
try, people  who  have  made  wise  use  of 
Federal  support  to  spur  the  creation  of 
noncommercial  television  stations. 

We  stand  at  the  crossroads. 

I  think  it  Is  clear  that  we  will  neither 
move  forward  in  this  field  nor  stand  still. 
Building  on  the  thorough  legislative  ex- 
perience of  this  program  under  the  origi- 
nal Educational  Television  Facilities  Act 
of  1961,  we  will,  I  believe,  provide  the 
funds  necessary  to  laimch  the  federally 
chartered,  nongovernmental  corporation 
for  public  broadcasting.  We  will  pass  this 
bill  because  this  legislation  and  the  Ideas 
behind  it  have  received  wide  public  ex- 
posure, primarily  because  of  the  atten- 
tion which  the  repwrt  of  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Public  Television  has  re- 
ceived. 

The  Carnegie  Report  was  exhaustive. 

Among  many  other  Items,  it  noted  that 
the  firm  base  upon  which  educational 
television  Is  founded,  and  the  potential- 
ity It  possesses  to  serve  the  general  wel- 
fare, warrant  the  Investment  of  public 
funds  and  public  energies:  the  public 
Interest  in  its  expansion  Is  unmistakable. 

One  of  Its  primary  recommendations 
is  the  establishment  of  the  Corporation 


which  is  embodied  in  title  n  of  the  bill 
before  us. 

This  Corporation  was  the  subject  of 
many  questions  during  our  committee 
deliberations  on  H.R.  6736.  The  Corpora- 
tion will  have  a  Board  of  Directors  of  15 
members.  It  will  exist  to  serve  the  local 
public  television  stations  in  this  country 
but  will  neither  operate  nor  control  them 
in  any  way. 

The  Corporation  may  finance  the  pro- 
duction of  programing  and  these  pro- 
grams will  be  made  available  to  the 
stations  now  in  existence  around  the 
country. 

These  stations  have  made  a  simple  and 
modest  beginning  under  the  Educational 
Television  Facilities  Act  of  1962,  but  all 
evidence  points  overwhelmingly  to  the 
fact  that  hardware  is  not  enough. 

Growing  evidence  Indicates  that  public 
television  commands  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
lic attention  and  the  time  has  come  to 
take  new  steps  forward  to  create  higher 
quality  and  more  diverse  programs. 

This  can  be  done,  as  the  legislation 
has  shown  us.  without  Government  con- 
trol and  by  utilizing  the  existing  re- 
sources already  situated  in  every  part  of 
this  country. 

We  must  help  to  provide  the  means  by 
which  noncommercial  educational  broad- 
casting can  realize  President  Johnson's 
conviction  expressed  in  his  February  28. 
1967.  message  to  Congress  "that  a  vital 
and  self-sufBcient  noncommercial  tele- 
vision system  will  not  only  instruct,  but 
inspire  and  uplift  our  people." 

In  urging  the  enactment  of  H.R.  6736. 
as  amended,  I  should  like  to  repeat  the 
comments  of  one  witness  from  my  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  testimony  on  this  legislation,  Dr. 
Leslie  P.  GreenhlU.  director  of  the  imi- 
versity  division  of  instructional  services 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
made  several  recommendations. 

Among  them,  he  noted  that  Federal 
funds  have  been  of  considerable  help  in 
the  building  and  equipping  of  ETV  sta- 
tions. He  added  that  such  support  needs 
to  be  expanded  in  line  with  plans  for 
public  television. 

Also,  Dr.  Greenhill  said,  and  I  quote: 

Instructional  television  Is  here  to  stay: 
the  task  Is  to  make  It  more  effective;  to  gain 
wider  acceptance,  .and  use.  and  learn  how  to 
use  it  effectively  In  cooperation  with  other 
Instructional  methods  and  media. 

Let  us  give  educators  like  this  person 
the  resources  to  participate  In  the  na- 
tional educational  and  cultural  uplifting 
which  has  been  made  possible  by  our 
existing  noncommercial  broadcasting 
stations. 

I  urge  speedy  passage  and  Implemen- 
tation of  the  legislation  before  us. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  ZwACH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Kleppe  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  .  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


Mr.  GooDLiNG  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  DoRN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS) ,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Button  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Mayne  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arendsi  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiNiSH,  for  15  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Cahill  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wampler).  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraiieous  matter. 

Mr.  Hanna  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Matsunaga).  for  30  minutes,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  perml.ssion  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Harvey  to  include  extraneous 
matter  with  his  remarks  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wampler  1  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsunaga)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  ) 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Br.^sco. 

Mr.  JOELSON. 

Mr.  Hag  AN. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  In  two  Instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  foUov.-s: 

S.  1035  An  act  to  protect  the  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted governmental  invasions  of  their  pri- 
vacy: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  10738.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly (at  8  o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.>. 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  September  18, 
1967.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1074.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  the  text  of  ILO  Conven- 
tion No.  124,  and  the  text  of  ILO  recommen- 
dation No.  125.  adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Conference  at  its  49th  session,  at 
Geneva,  on  June  23,  1965  (H.  Doc.  No.  164): 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1075.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  third  progress  re- 
port of  the  Jewish  Restitution  Successor 
Organization  for  the  period  ending  June  30. 
1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  87-846.  and  Executive  Order  No.  10587. 
as  amended  February  26.  1963;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  P.-^-TMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  9547.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  an  increase 
in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  641).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv    Mr     BRASCO: 

H.R.  12898.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  entry 
Into  the  United  States  of  aliens  who  are 
brothers  or  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

BV  Mr.  DICKINSON: 

H.R.  12899.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1072 
(2)(F)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
Include  other  than  natural  parents  and 
parents-in-law  within  the  category  of  de- 
pendents eligible  for  medical  care;  to  the 
Committee  on  .^rmed  Serv-ices. 
Bt  Mr.  EILBERG: 

H  R.  12900.  A  bin  making  Columbus  Day 
a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12901.  A  bin  to  facilitate  the  entry 
Into  the  United  States  of  aliens  who  are 
brothers  or  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   the 

Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  CVRMATZ  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  12902.  A  bill  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920,  authorizing 
coastwise  movement  of  stevedoring  equip- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


Bv  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  12903.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  increase  the  protection  afford- 
ed consumers  against  Injurious  flammable 
fabrics;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  12904.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  connec- 
tion with  extension  of  credit;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Bv  Mr.  HERLONG : 
H.R.  12905.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2204 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  method  for  the  discharge  of  fiduciaries 
from   personal   liability   for   the   estate   tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H  R.  12906.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  certain  fees 
from  being  charged  in  connection  with  proj- 
ects  administered   by   the   Secretary   of   the 
Armv;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Bv  Mr.  MORTON : 
H  R.  12907.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other   purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Bv  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  12908.  A  bin  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.    12909.   A   bill   to  preserve  the  sUver 
dollars  remaining  in  the  Treasury  as  a  na- 
tional heritage;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

B,-  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  12910.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Corps  In  the  Navy,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN : 
H.R.  12911.  A  bni  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  groundflsh  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  shall  not  exceed  the  average 
annual  amount  thereof  imported  during  1963 
and  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  12912.  A  bill  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  State  of  Ohio  to  become  a 
partv  to  the  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxa- 
tion' proration  and  reciprocity  as  set  forth 
in  title  II  of  the  act  of  Aprn  14.  1965  (79 
Stat.  60).  and  consented  to  by  Congress  In 
that  act  and  In  the  acts  of  November  1,  1965 
(79  Stat.  1157).  and  November  2,  1966  (80 
Stat.     11561;     to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judlclarv.  

By  Mr.  PATTEN : 
H.R.  12913.  A   bill   to   promote   the   safety 
of  workers  engaged  In  making  asbestos  prod- 
ucts   for    shipment    In    commerce,    and    for 
other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  PRYOR: 
HR.   12914.   A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.R.  12915.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Bv  Mr.  ROTH: 
HR  12916  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunltv  Act  of  1964  to  further  limit 
political  actlvitv  on  the  part  of  workers  In 
poverty  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H  R.  12917.  A  bill  concerning  a  Federal  Tax 
Fairness  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.   12918.  A  bin  to  create  a  Southwest 


Regional  Services  Corporation  to  preside  a 
central  location  for  various  training  centers 
and  programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  ASHBROOK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
'Djx  Clawson,  Mr  RofDEBrsH.  Mr. 
Watson.  Mr  Gardner.  Mr  Goodling, 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Mize.  Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Scherle. 
Mr.  Ayres,  Mr.  Clancv,  Mr.  De^ne, 
Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Utt,  Mr.  Gross,  Mr. 

SCH.ADEBERG.    Mr.    WTLIE.    MT.    MILLEB 

of  Ohio,  Mr.  King  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Derwinski,    Mr.    Cramer,    end    Mr. 
Adair)  : 
H.R.  12919.  A  bin  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of   1950 
relating   to   the  registration   of   Communist 
organlzaUons.    and    to    the    Committee    on 
Un-American  Activities. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
HR  12920.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  provide  for 
increase  in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H  R.  12921.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rivers  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  certain  fees 
from  being  charged  in  connection  with  proj- 
ects  administered  by   the   Secretary   of   the 
Army   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Bv  Mr.  STUCKEY: 
H.R.  12922.  A    bill    to    authorize    the    ap- 
propriation of  funds  sufficient  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain 
propertv  for  addition  to  the  Port  Frederlca 
Natlona'l  Monument;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    WATSON: 
H  R  12923.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  maUlng  of  soUc- 
Itatlons   for   orders   of   good   or   services   in 
the  form  of  mils  or  stetements  of  account; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ZION 
HR  12924.  A   bill   to   provide   lor   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

"     By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJ  Res  825.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States   relative   to   disapproval   and 
reduction  of  items  in  general  appropriation 
bills;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Jualclary. 
By  Mr.  JONAS: 
H  J  Res  826.  Joint  resolution  to  call  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote   voluntarv    neighborhood    action    cru- 
sades by  communities  to  rally  law-abiding 
urban  slum  dwellers  in  preventing  riots;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
HJ  Res.  827.  Joint   resolution    to   author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  October  31  of 
each  year  a  National  UNICEF  Day;   to  the 
Conimlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.PELLY: 
H  J  Res  828    Joint    resolution    expressing 
opposition  to  vesting  title  to  the  oce.^n  floor 
In  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H  J  Res  829.  Joint   resolution    In    opposi- 
tion to  vesting  title  to  the  ocean  floor  In  the 
United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs.  ^,        ,,     ,,, 

By    Mr.    LENNON    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Downing,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Pollock, 

and  Mr.  Reinecke)  : 
HJ.  Res.  830.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  Etudv  of  the  resources  of  the  ocean  floor 
by  the  National  Council  on  Marine  Reso-JTces 
and  Engineering  Development,  and  to  pre- 
vent certain  premature  actions  which  might 
adversely  affect  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  in  such  resources;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUov.s: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HH.  12925.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlto 
Colomb.i;  I VI  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  12926.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlto 
Scavo.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  12927.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Valenti.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BEVILL: 

HR.  12928.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
W.  Bedford;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

HR.  12929.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Palmira 
Guasergna  Panettiere;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  DOWNING  (by  request)  : 

HR.  12930.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  award  the  Medal  for  Merit  to  Oskar 
J.  W  Hansen  in  recognition  of  his  extraordi- 
nary artistic  achievement  In  the  e.xecution  of 
the  sculpture  Liberty  at  Yorktown;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Bv  Mr.  GILBERT: 

HR.  12931.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Caterlna 
Salamone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H  R.  12932.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tsal  Tse 
Ming.  Chan  Mel  Tung.  Wong  Yeung  Pul, 
and  Cheung  Chuen  Chung;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  KING  of  California: 

HR.  12933.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario  Dl 
Mambro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 


By  Mr.  KUPPERMAN: 
H.R.  12934.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  James 
Kurian;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
HR.  12935.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pagona 
Anomerlanaki;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REES: 
H.R.    12936.    A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Mr. 
Philemon  M.  Hou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  12937.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Katse  C.  Semenya;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  12938.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Elsa  Bayer;  to  the  Committee  ou  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  12939.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Maria  Sousa  Costa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRAY: 
HR.  12940.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    the 
estate  of  Joslah  K.  Lilly;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
HR.  12941.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    the 
estate  of  Joslah  K.  Lilly;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ADAIR: 
H.R.  12942.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    the 
estate  of  Joslah  K.  Lilly;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALLECK: 
HR.  12943.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    the 
estate  of  Joslah  K.  Lilly;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R.  12944.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    the 
estate  of  Joslah  K.  Lilly;  to  the  Committee 
en  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MYERS : 
H.R.    i2945.    A   bill   for  the   relief   of  the 
estate  of  Joslah  K.  Lilly;    to  the   Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  ZION : 
H.R.  12946.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Joslah  K.  Lilly;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MADDEN: 
H.R.    12947.    A   bill    for  the   relief  of   the 
estate  of  Joslah  K.  Lilly;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarv. 

ByMr.  ROUSH: 
HR.    12948.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   the 
estate  of  Joslah  K.  Lilly;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HAMILTON: 
H.R.  12949.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Joslah  K.  Lilly;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

153.  Mr.  MOORE  presented  a  petition 
of  the  West  Virginia  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  treatment  of  the 
chronic  alcoholic  In  general  and  private  hos- 
pitals, adopted  unanimously  by  the  house 
of  delegates  of  this  association  at  their  100th 
annual  meeting  In  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
August  23-26,  1967,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Funds  for  Occoquan  Rehabilitation  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEORCI.'l 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14.  1967 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
week,  the  District  Health  Department 
sought  to  increase  its  budget  and  double 
alcoholic  treatment  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel at  the  Occoquan  Rehabilitation 
Center  in  Virginia.  The  situation  is  cur- 
rently so  critical  that  15  alcoholics  who 
had  voluntarily  committed  themselves 
for  treatment  had  to  be  evicted  due  to 
lack  of  space.  They  were  removed  to 
make  room  for  additional  alcoholics 
ordered  committed  by  Judge  Harry  T. 
Alexander  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions. 

It  Is  ironic  that  these  men,  who  had 
openly  expressed  a  desire  to  receive  treat- 
ment and  cure  their  alcohol  problem, 
were  denied  this  opportunity  In  order 
to  make  room  for  others  who  had  been 
"involuntarily"  sentenced  to  take  their 
place.  This  situation  should  help  drama- 
tize the  critical  need  that  exists  cur- 
rently In  the  District  for  adequate  al- 
coholism treatment  centers. 

When  the  U.S.  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  that  alcoholism  is  a 
disease  and  a  chronic  inebriate  cannot  be 
jailed  for  public  drunkenness,  it  placed 
the  responsibility  for  treatment  of 
alcoholics   upon   public   health   oflBcials 


who  do  not  have  facilities  to  deal  with 
the  situation. 

The  District  now  sends  its  chronic  al- 
coholics 30  miles  away  to  the  Occoquan, 
Va.  treatment  center,  which  is  able  to 
provide  only  minimal  services  due  to 
overcrowded  conditions  and  lack  of  ade- 
quate financial  support. 

I  only  hope  this  recent  development 
will  help  emphasize  the  need  for  adequate 
alcoholism  treatment  centers  and  re- 
habilitation programs  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  H.R.  6143,  a  bill  I  introduced 
before  the  Congress  is,  I  believe,  a  com- 
prehensive and  constructive  approach  in 
this  direction.  Currently  being  acted  on 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
thi.s  bill  proposes  the  construction  of 
detoxification  centers  and  inpatient  and 
outpatient  treatment  clinics,  along  with 
an  expanded  program  of  rehabilitation 
to  enable  victims  of  alcoholism  to  return 
to  useful  roles  in  our  society. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  this  bill 
is  a  constructive  approach  to  the  al- 
coholism problem. 


Brotherhood  and  Good  Will 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  sum- 
mer we  have  witnessed  a  series  of  tragic 


riots  in  a  number  of  cities  throughout 
our  Nation.  These  riot^  were  destructive 
to  human  life  and  property.  No  one 
gained  by  these  horrible  events. 

Rioting  does  not  provide  jobs.  Rather, 
riots  drive  industi-y  out  of  a  city.  They  do 
not  advance  civil  rights,  nor  provide 
housing  or  quality  education.  Those  who 
preach  riot,  or  passively  accept  riot,  are 
betraying  the  poor  and  dc-sti-oying  the 
civil  rights  movement,  which  has  gained 
constructive  momentum  in  this  country'. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  took  part  in  a 
parade  through  the  Brownsville  section 
of  my  district,  which  was  composed 
mainly  of  participants  in  local  antipov- 
erty  programs.  Its  sole  purpo.se  was  to 
exhibit  to  the  community,  and  the  coun- 
trj',  the  many  types  of  services  made 
available  through  the  comprehensive 
summer  programs,  and  to  stress  the  need 
for  community  unity— a  need  for  which 
everyone  is  striving. 

The  parade  consisted  of  thousands  of 
marchers,  and  many  colorful  floats,  de- 
picting activities  of  the  programs  in 
existence.  Some  of  the  themes  for  the 
floats  were:  the  beautification  of  Browns- 
ville, voter  registration,  jobs  for  all,  and 
new  ideas  in  education. 

I  want  to  commend  the  community,  the 
officers  and  member  organizations  of  the 
Brownsville  Community  Council,  all  of 
whom  worked  so  diligently  to  make  this 
parade  a  success. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
Council  for  Better  East  New  York,  United 
Youth  Action,  the  United  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican  Front,  and  all  the  organiza- 
tions, both  religious  and  civic,  whose  ac- 


tivity in  summer  programs  contributed  to 
the  'mainteioance  of  harmony  in  our 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  the  answer  of 
the  people  in  my  district  to  the  summer 
disturbances;  this  was  the  answer  of  all 
those  who  arc  sincere  about  civil  rights 
progress,  who  are  sincere  about  helping 
the  poor  to  a  better  share  of  America. 
This  is  the  message  that  must  be  brought 
to  all  in  the  troubled  areas  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

We  must  not  permit  pressures  caused 
by  rioting  to  cause  people  to  move  back- 
ward in  their  views  of  social  problems.  I 
urge  aU  Americans,  and  particularly  all 
of  my  "colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  recognize  that  the  urban 
poor  are  saddled  with  serious  problems — 
problems  that  all  men  of  good  will  must 
continue  to  bend  every  effort  to  solve. 
Let  us  look  forward  to  a  new  horizon  of 
progress,  based  on  brotherhood  and  good 
will.  

The  Kee  iReport:   Labor  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude a  recent  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 

The  subject  discussed  in  this  report  is 
Labor  Day  and  its  history  and  signifi- 
cance. 

The  report  follows: 

This  is  Jim  Kee — bringing  you  the  Kee  Re- 
port. 

This  coming  Monday,  we  celebrate  Labor 
Day,  the  day  on  which  we  honor  the  dignity 
of  honest  toil,  the  very  basic  foundation  of 
our  American  society. 

Tlie  observance  of  Labor  Day  is  designed 
to  remind  the  American  people  of  the  tre- 
mendous debt  which  we  owe  to  each  and 
everv  laborer,  as  individuals,  and  to  organized 
labor  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  day  when  we  salute 
labor  organizations  for  all  they  have  done  to 
Improve  the  standard  of  living  of  the  average 
American  worker,  such  as  the  splendid  Job 
organized  labor  Is  now  doing  educating 
"drop-out"  youngsters  in  job  skills  so  that 
they  can  earn  a  decent  w-age. 

The  history  of  Labor  Day  goes  back  to 
1882  when  the  Idea  was  first  presented  In  a 
resolution  ofTered  by  Peter  J.  McGulre.  a  later 
Vice  President  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  The  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Central  Labor  Union,  and  the  first  Labor  Day 
was  observed  that  year  in  New  York.  Two 
years  later,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  first  Monday  In  September  of 
each  year  be  set  apart  as  a  laborer's  national 
holiday  by  all  wage  workers,  irrespective  of 
sex,  calling  or  nationality. 

The  movement  to  set  aside  a  holiday  to 
honor  the  laborer  grew  steadily  and  many 
towns  adopted  sych  a  holiday  by  municipal 
ordinance.  Within  a  decade,  twenty-three 
st.ite  legislatures  hnd  also  set  aside  state- 
wide observances  of  Labor  Day  as  a  result  of 
a  widespread  campaign  conducted  by  orga- 
nized labor.  On  June  28,  1894.  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  parsed  a  bill,  signed  by 
President  Grover  Cleveland,  which  made 
Labor  Day  a  legal  holiday  for  -xll  Government 


employees.  This  Act  was  widely  regarded  .-is 
establishing  Labor  Day  as  a  national  holiday, 
although  it  actually  applied  only  to  Federal 
Government  employees.  However,  by  1900. 
most  of  the  States  had,  by  their  own  legis- 
lative action,  recognized  the  observance  of 
Labor  Day. 

The  significance  of  Labor  Day  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  not  only  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, but  each  and  every  State,  has  p.issed 
legislation  setting  aside  the  first  Monday  in 
September  as  a  legal  holiday  in  recognition 
of  the  great  role  which  American  Labor  has 
played  in  the  economic  growth  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

In  the  words  of  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  and  I  quote: 

"We  look  upon  man's  toil  as  an  expression 
of  individual  personality  and  will,  not  a  com- 
modity to  be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  a 
state  or  ruling  political  party.  Tyranny  de- 
prives a  man  of  the  freedom  and  joy  of  his 
work." 

It  is  this  recognition  of  the  dignity  and 
freedom  of  labor  which  distinguishes  our 
democratic  way  of  life  from  the  tyranny  of 
totalitarian  Communism.  In  a  world  full  of 
economic  uphe.ival.  one  of  the  main  lines  of 
Communist  attack  is  upon  our  economic 
structure,  as  well  as  military  and  political. 
The  importance  of  the  laborer's  contribution 
can  never  be  sufficiently  acknow-ledged. 

Labor,  today  as  always,  is  still  one  of  the 
very  foundations  and  bulwarks  of  our  way 
of  life. 

Thank  \8v.  for  listening. 


Address  of  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey at  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science 
Dinner  Honoring  Philip  M.  Klutznick,  of 
Chicago 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  attend  a  dinner  in  Chi- 
cago on  Sunday  night  honoring  Philip 
M.  Klutznick. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  delivered 
the  major  address  of  the  evening  and  I 
believe  it  .should  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  of  us  who  are  honored  to  serve 
in  Congress.  Its  eloquence  and  sense  of 
purpose  reaffirms  for  all  of  us  the  goals 
we  must  never  lose  sight  of  in  our  quest 
for  development  which,  as  Pope  Paul 
says,  is  the  new  word  for  peace. 

It  was  significant  that  Vice  President 
Humphrey  chose  a  dinner  honoring 
Philip  Klutznick  for  his  timely  remarks. 
For  Mr.  Klutznick  epitomizes  the  very 
spirit  of  challenge  which  Vice  President 
Humphrey  used  for  his  theme. 

Mr.  Klutznick  has  sei-ved  five  Ameri- 
can Presidents,  beginning  with  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  in  the  field  of  urban  planning. 
Many  of  the  innovative  ideas  gaining 
wide"  acceptance  today  are  the  products 
of  his  recommendations  years  ago.  Cur- 
rently he  is  adviser  to  the  Center  on 
Housing  and  Planning  for  the  United 
Nations. 

He  has  served  with  distinction  as  in- 
ternational president  of  B'nai  B'rith, 
general  chaiiman  of  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal,     president     of     the     American 


Friends  of  the  Hebrew  University,  vice 
president  of  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board,  vice  president  of  the  World  Fed- 
eration of  the  YMHA  and  Jewish  Com- 
munity Centers,  and  he  is  a  member  of 
the  national  board  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Weizmann  Institute  of 
Science. 

The  banquet  honoring  Philip  Klutz- 
nick in  Chicago  on  the  occasion  of  his 
60th  birthday  was  attended,  in  addition 
to  the  Vice  President,  by  Lieutenant 
Governor  Shapiro.  Mayor  Richard  Daley, 
Adlai  Stevenson  III.  Congressman  Yates, 
and  numerous  prominent  Americans  who 
willingly  and  readily  met  to  pay  tribute 
to  an  outstanding  American. 

Philip  Klutznick  is  an  American  in  the 
finest  tradition  of  the  word.  He  knows 
the  complexity  of  the  job  to  be  done  and 
is  not  deterred  by  the  challenge  of  prog- 
ress. Millions  of  Americans,  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world  have  bene- 
fited from  his  creativity  and  enthusiasm. 
The  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science  has 
established  the  Philip  M.  Klutznick  pro- 
fessorial chair  in  developmental  biol- 
ogy— immunology  cancer.  Philip  Klutz- 
nick will  continue  to  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  men  of  vision  and  ability 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice  President's  re- 
marks follow: 

Address  of  the  Honorable  Hubert  H  Hum- 
PKREY,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  at  Weizmann  iNSTrrrrE  of  Science 
Dinner  Honoring  Philip  M.  Klittznick, 
Palmer  House.  Chicago,  III.,  September 
10,  1967 

We  are  here  tonight  to  pay  honor  to  two 
men  of  excellence:  Dr.  Chalm  Weizmann  and 
Philip  Klutznick. 

Dr.  Weizmann  is  no  longer  with  us,  but  his 
spirit  lives  and  grows  In  the  Weizmann  In- 
stitute and.  In  the  State  of  Israel  Itself.  I 
did  not  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  Dr. 
Weizmann,  but  his  transcendent  goodness 
and  greatness  shine  through  everything  I 
have  heard  and  read  about  him. 

As  for  Phil  Klutznick,  I  think  of  him  not 
only  as  a  public  servant  and  a  supremely 
public-spirited  private  citizen,  but  as  my 
good  friend.  Phil,  I  know  that  once  you  gain 
a  reputation  as  a  publicly  spirited  citizen, 
there  is  no  escaping  it. 

Dr.  Weizmann  once  said:  "The  walls  of 
Jericho  fell  to  the  sound  of  shouts  and  trum- 
pets. But  I  have  never  heard  of  walls  being 
raised  that  way." 

Those  words  today,  more  than  ever,  should 
have  special  meaning  to  each  of  us.  For  in 
our  America — and  In  our  world — this  must 
be  the  time  of  the  builders.  This  must  be  the 
time  of  those  who  seek  neither  easy  glory 
nor  cut-rate  success,  but  who  are  willing  to 
pay  the  price  of  work  .  .  .  and  frustration 
.  .  .  and  oftentlme,  self-sacrifice  to  build  a 
nation,  and  a  world,  where  neighbor  may  live 
peacefully  with  neighbor  .  .  .  where  human 
dignity  is  not  a  speechmaker's  phrase,  but  a 
reality  in  the  daUy  Wfe  of  every  man. 

What  does  it  take  to  build  a  nation?  Dol- 
lars? Factories?  Tools  and  resources?  Yes,  It 
takes  these  things.  But  the  lesson  of  Israel, 
and  of  America,  is  that  it  takes,  above  all, 
people — people  united,  people  with  respect 
for  themselves  and  for  their  neighbors,  peo- 
ple filled  with  faith  and  hope  in  future. 
people  inbred  with  indomitable  and  coura- 
geous perserverance. 

Nation  building  Is  not  for  the  weak  or 
timid  nor  is  It  without  its  uncertainties. 
Today  our  nationhood  is  being  tested.  It  is 
being  tested  in  every  American  community 
where  strife  and  pain  have  shattered  the 
calm  of  a  society  growTi  accustomed  to  the 
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late,  late  show  and  the  reassuring  hum  of  the 
Dow  Jones  ticker.  It  Is  being  tested  In  the 
choices  we  make  In  responding  to  the  dis- 
ruptive events  In  our  city  streets. 

For  now,  when  the  many  are  well-fed, 
clothed,  educated  and  housed  and  the  few 
are  not  ,  .  .  when  the  many  walk  through 
open  doors  and  the  few  are  barred — now  is  a 
time  of  testing  far  more  demanding  than 
when  the  many  sought  to  reach  what  only 
the  few  had  achieved. 

Now  is  a  time  when  it  could  be  all  too 
easy  to  deny  In  our  own  hearts  the  spiritual 
and  Ideological  precepts  which  have  guided 
us,  and  to  say:  We  are  not  our  brothers' 
keep>ers. 

Now  Is  a  time  when  it  could  be  all  too 
easy  to  forget  that  we  serve  God  by  serving 
man,  created  In  His  Image,  by  loving  our 
neighbor  aa  ourself,  by  "doing  Justly  and 
loving  mercy  and  walking  humbly"  before 
our  Maker.  But  we  must  not.  And  I  have 
faith  that  we  shall  not. 

There  Is  no  more  repellent  word  In  our 
vocabulary  than  the  word  "ghetto."  The  very 
sound  and  Inference  of  It  offend  our  senses. 
Yet  we  must  recognize  that  there  are  ghettos 
today  In  America  every  bit  as  real  as  those 
of  the  past  In  other  places.  And  within  those 
ghettos — we've  grown  accustomed  to  calling 
them  slums — live  fellow  American  citizens 
whose  world  Is  so  far  distant  from  yours 
and  mine  as  to  be  unrecognizable.  Yet  until 
those  Americans  can  stand  In  unity  with 
us — and  we  with  them — our  Nation  will  re- 
main unbuilt.  It  will  remain  only  a  blue- 
print— one  more  of  history's  uncompleted 
frameworks. 

How  are  we  to  remove  from  the  American 
environment  the  ghetto  and  the  slum?  How 
are  we  to  help  lift  the  left-out  few  Into  the 
growing,  prosperous  mainstream? 

This  is  the  work  for  builders.  This  Is  the 
work  for  those  !n  America  who  want  to  be 
"where  the  action  Is."  This  is  the  task  for 
those  who  look  beyond  the  country  club 
veranda  to  the  Nation  we  are  buUdlng  for 
the  21st  century.  For  the  time  has  passed  In 
America — Just  as  It  has  In  the  world-at- 
large — when  "trickle-down"  prosperity, 
"trickle-down"  education,  "trickle-down" 
social  progress  will  be  enough  to  satisfy  men 
and  women  who  see  on  television,  and  hear 
on  transistor  radios,  what  the  outside  world 
ha^  to  offer. 

Now  we're  down  to  the  bottom  of  It.  We 
shall  have  to  practice  what  we  preach.  We 
shall  have  to  reach  out  to  the  one  American 
In  six  or  seven  who  lives  on  the  margins 
of  our  general  well-being.  We  shall  have  to 
make  the  extra  effort  for  the  6-year-old  child 
who  comes  to  school  from  three  generations 
of  Illiteracy.  Ignorance  and  discouragement. 
We  shall  have  to  give  him  the  beat,  not  the 
least,  that  school  has  to  offer  or  another 
generation  will  be  lost. 

We  shall  have  to  make  room  In  our  office, 
factory,  and  business  training  programs — 
and  in  our  trade  unions — for  the  willing  but 
untrained  young  men  who  will  never  be  back 
to  school,  who  do  not  have  the  standard 
credentials  for  the  world  of  work.  Or  those 
young  men  will  be  lost  for  time  to  come 
to  the  world  of  welfare,  relief  and  crime. 

All  of  us  will  have  to  re-examine  our  old 
w^ays  of  doing  things.  We  siiall  have  to  ask 
questions.  Does  the  private  sector  need  new 
Incentive  to  enter  critical  areas  of  public 
need,  such  as  low-cost  housing?  Are  there 
ways  we  In  government  can  offer  that  Ineen- 
tlve?  Does  our  public  welfare  system  penal- 
ize rather  than  help  the  mother  striving 
to  supF>ort  a  young  family  without  a  fa- 
ther? How  can  It  be  changed? 

Do  we  force  our  old  people,  particularly 
those  trapped  In  poverty,  to  live  on  small, 
fixed  Incomes  In  an  economy  of  growth?  How 
can  we  help  them  not  Just  subsist,  but  live? 

Are  our  units  of  government — especially  at 
state,  local,  and  municipal  level — organized, 
funded  and  staffed  for  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, or  for  tomorrow? 


Are  our  tax  dollars  being  wasted  through 
the  sheer  inefficiency  and  disorder  of  old  di- 
visions of  governmmental  responsibility  de- 
signed for  an  agrarian  society?  Or  can  they 
be  put  productively  to  use  In  meeting  prob- 
lems, for  Instance,  such  as  the  poisonous  pol- 
lution of  our  water  and  air.  or  the  lack  of 
mass  transit,  which  cut  across  all  the  old 
Jurisdictional  lines? 

And.  Anally,  does  each  one  of  us  really 
believe  that  every  other  American — regard- 
less of  race,  name,  religion,  or  color — ought 
to  have  the  same  equal  chance  that  we  have? 
Or  do  we  save  that  belief  for  Up-servlce  at 
school  commencements  and  patriotic  meet- 
ings? 

Every  one  of  those  questions  carries  wrlth- 
in  It  a  challenge  for  our  affluent,  generally- 
well-off  America.  For.  If  we  chose  to  do  so. 
we  could  Ignore  every  single  one  of  them. 
Oh  yes.  there  would  be  disturbances  from 
time  to  time.  We  could  put  them  down.  We'd 
pay  a  lot  In  taxes  to  pay  for  the  unproduc- 
tive people  In  our  midst,  and  for  the  cost  of 
crime. 

We'd  be  offended  from  time  to  time  as 
we  drove  past  the  dirty,  dilapidated  neigh- 
borhoods on  the  other  side  of  town.  But 
everything  would  still  be  comfortable 
enough — at  least  for  quite  a  while — for 
ourselves  and  for  the  people  we  know. 

But  the  price  we  would  pay  In  conscience 
Is  one  we  could  not  afford.  And  our  moral 
stature  In  this  world — and  I  believe  It  Is 
considerable — would  be  damaged  beyond  re- 
pair. 

I  think  we  must  ask  all  the  questions  I 
have  Just  asked,  and  more.  And  when  we 
think  we  have  the  right  answers,  we  must 
be  willing  to  act  on  them.  Jobs.  Education. 
Training.  Decent,  low-cost  housing.  Conven- 
ient mass  transit.  Health  services.  Partici- 
pation by  people  in  the  life  of  their  neigh- 
borhood. Respect  for  every  fellow  citizen. 
These  are  the  things  our  society  will  have 
to  produce  In  the  months  and  years  ahead — 
far  more  than  the  newest  accessory  for  the 
woman  who  has  everything — If  the  work  of 
natlon-buUdlng  Is  to  go  on  In  America.  And 
now  Is  the  time  to  get  on  with  It. 

Finally,  especially  before  this  audience,  I 
must  add  a  few  words  about  this  same  proc- 
ess of  natlon-bulldlng  In  the  larger  world 
environment  In  which  we  live. 

When  we  think  of  natlon-bulldlng.  we 
think  of  Israel.  We  think  of  the  work  of  the 
Welzmann  Institute.  We  think  of  the  ef- 
forts that  the  United  States.  Israel  and  other 
"have"  nations  have  undertaken  In  the  post- 
war world  to  help  the  "have  nots."  And.  we 
rightly  take  some  satisfaction.  Yet — since 
this  seems  to  be  an  evening  for  fact-facing — 
I  think  we  should  see  these  efforts  In  their 
proper  perspective. 

Pope  Paul's  recent  and  historic  encyclical 
said  It  simply  and  directly:  "Development  Is 
the  new  name  for  peace."  And.  If  peace  Is 
Indeed  to  be  preserved  In  this  nuclear  age. 
all  the  Industrialized  nations  of  the  world — 
regardless  of  Ideology — will  have  to  mount 
a  far  greater  effort  In  International  natlon- 
bulldlng   than   they   do  today. 

If  our  rich  and  powerful  nation  Is  chal- 
lenged by  the  gap  that  still  exists  within 
our  society  here  at  home,  the  Industrialized 
world  In  general  Is  challenged  far  more  by 
the  sickening  gap  that  divides  It  from  the 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  people  who  live 
hvmgry.  desperate  and  ready  to  turn  to  any- 
one who  offers  food,  hope,  and  answers.  And 
If  our  American  Ingenuity  Is  tested  In  meet- 
ing our  domestic  trials.  It  Is  all  the  more 
tested  In  the  task  of  peaceftU  development 
around  the  world. 

I  need  jxslnt  no  further  thaa  the  Middle 
East  to  bring  clearly  Into  focus  the  seeth- 
ing turmoil  that  can  stem  from  societies  of 
poverty — victimized  by  fear  and  suspicion 
fed  by  ignorance  and  despair.  Yet.  Ln  that 
same  Middle  East,  we  see  a  noble  example 
of  nation  building  by  men  and  women  who 
In   the   spirit  of   our   American   forefathers 


have  pledged  "their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor"  to  the  creation  and  de- 
fense of  a  free  and  independent  Israel. 

Today  the  story  of  Israel  Inspires  millions 
of  people  all  over  the  world.  Israel  In  peace 
and  war  commands  respect.  Yet  Israel  knows, 
as  her  neighbors  must  know,  that  the  .hope 
of  a  better  life  in  peace  and  freedom  requires 
regional  cooperation  and  massive  develop- 
ment of  all  the  resources  of  the  area. 

I  need  point  no  further  than  the  Middle 
East  to  demonstrate  the  urgent  need  for  the 
application  of  the  advanced  knowledge  and 
technology  we  and  others  po!.sess.  in  the 
cause  of  peace  and  peaceful  development. 
The  Middle  East  needs  water — and  what  b 
more,  a  symbol  of  peace  and  life. 

For  the  past  three  years  our  Government, 
and  the  Government  of  Israel,  have  been 
working  together  in  planning  for  a  massive 
Installation  which  would  use  nuclear  energy 
to  desalt  sea  water.  Right  now  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  practicality  and  cost  of  a 
plant  which  would  produce  100  million  gal- 
lons a  day  of  desalted  water  and  300  mega- 
watts of  electric  power.  Other  studies  ar» 
underway  for  application  In  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Two  eminent  .\inerlcans— President  Eisen- 
hower and  Admiral  Strauss — have  put  for- 
ward another  such  proposal  In  the  same 
spirit.  This  proposal,  and  others  like  It  which 
might  contribute  to  development  In  the 
Middle  East  and  elsewhere,  are  receiving 
careful  attention  within  our  Government. 

As  President  Johnson  said  this  June  19: 

"If  the  nations  of  the  Middle  Eiist  will 
turn  toward  the  works  of  {>eace.  they  can 
count  with  confidence  upon  the  friendship 
and  help  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ...  we  here  will  do  our  share  .  .  .  and 
do  more  ...  to  see  that  the  peaceful  promise 
of  nuclear  energy  Is  applied  to  the  critical 
problem  of  desalting  water  and  helping  to 
make   the   deserts   bloom." 

I  use  the  Middle  East,  and  I  use  desallnlza- 
tlon  of  water,  as  examples  of  the  chal- 
lenges— and  of  the  hard,  practical  work 
which  win  be  needed  to  meet  them — which 
lie  ahead  of  us.  Assume,  for  Instance,  that 
the  ultimate  In  regional  cooperation  might 
be  achieved — ^yes.  even  In  the  Middle  East. 

Assume  that  the  ultimate  in  private-sector 
participation  might  be  obtained.  Then  as- 
sume that  the  state  of  technological  art  al- 
ready existed  to  cheaply  undertake  such 
projects  wherever  they  were  needed. 

You  would  still  be  astounded  by  the  cost, 
the  time,  and  the  commitment  that  would 
be  necessary  by  the  "rich"  nations  to  bring 
the  projects  into  full  operation.  And  It  would 
be  still  months  and  years  later  before  their 
benefits  really  begin  to  be  broadly  felt  among 
the  people  living  near  them.  Is  this  any 
reason  for  giving  up  on  desallnlzatlon.  In 
Israel,  the  Middle  East,  or  anywhere  else? 

It  Is  not.  But  It  Is  reason  for  all  of  us  to 
realize  that  time  Is  growing  short  and  that 
the  scope  of  the  challenge  of  development 
must  at  least  be  acknowledged  by  those  who 
will  have  to  meet  It.  Yet  again  this  year,  we 
saw  the  President's  foreign  aid  request  emas- 
culated In  the  Congress.  And  we  saw  a  good 
deal  of  the  hatchet  work  done  by  people  who 
In  the  same  breath  decried  the  necessity  of 
our  Involvement  In  unfamiliar  parts  of  the 
world. 

I  have  news:  To  cut  off  foreign  aid,  to  leave 
the  field  to  disorder  and  poverty.  Is  to  Invite 
trouble  in  unfamiliar  parts  of  the  world.  Yes, 
as  Pop«  Paul  said,  development  Is  the  new 
name  for  peace. 

And  this,  again.  Is  where  the  builders  come 
In.  All  men  profess  to  seek  peace.  But  peace 
Is  like  a  flower — It  needs  fertile  soil  In  which 
to  grow.  (And  this  Is  as  true  In  America  as 
It  Is  In  the  most  remote  mountain  province 
In  Asia,  Africa  or  Latin  America.)  Peace  can- 
not, and  win  not  grow.  In  the  rocks  of  bitter- 
ness and  poverty.  In  the  dry  sands  of  back- 
wardness and  despair.  It  needs   the   fertile 
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soil  of  education  and  food,  of  health  and 

The  pursuit  of  peace  resembles  the  build- 
ing of  a  great  cathedral.  It  Is  the  work  of 
generations.  In  concept  It  requires  a  master 
architect;  In  execution,  the  labors  of  many. 

Yes.  the  pursuit  of  peace  requires  time — 
but  we  must  use  time  not  as  a  crutch,  but 
as  a  tool.  We  must  use  time  to  see  our  coun- 
tr>-  and  the  world  as  they  really  are  ...  to 
measure  what  needs  to  be  done  and  how. 

And  then,  as  Dr.  Welzmann  said,  without 
shouts  or  trumpets — with  only  the  rewards 
that  lie  within  our  own  hearts— we  must 
build,  brlck-byjDrlck,  a  cathedral  of  peace 
and  Justice  and  brotherhood  to  stand  a  thou- 
sand years. 


Hon.  Edna  F.  Kelly  Appears  Before  Na- 
tionaF  Commission  on  Urban  Problems 
in  New  York  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  14,  1967 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  recent  recess  in  our  congressional 
proceedings.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  been  able  to  spend  more  lime  In 
my  district  than  is  normally  permitted 
during  a  session  of  the  Congress.  There- 
fore, i  found  that  I  was  able  to  tour  var- 
ious parts  of  my  district,  which  is  the 
most  populous  in  the  State.  I  was  able 
to  visit  with  numerous  constituents  and 
neighbors,  in  order  that  I  might  per- 
sonally gage  how  they  felt  about  various 
domestic  and  foreign  problems  facing 
our  Nation,  State,  and  local  communi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  discussions  and  meet- 
ings at  home  only  confirmed  what  my 
mail  in  recent  months  has  indicated— 
that  the  major  domestic  concern  of  my 
constituents  is  the  rapid  decline  of  Uv- 
Ing  conditions  and  opportunities  in  our 
city  of  New  York. 

Therefore.  I  welcomed  the  opportu- 
nity I  had  during  the  recess  to  share  my 
own  personal  concern  and  the  concern 
of  my  constituents  regarding  the  plight 
of  our  city  by  testifying  before  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Urban  Problems 
on  September  8.  during  the  course  of 
their  3-day  hearings  in  New  York  City. 
The  Commission  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  and  chaired  by  our  former  col- 
league. U.S.  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
Is  seeking  ideas  In  order  "to  break  the 
log  jam  of  Inertia,  inappropriate  tax- 
ation, outdated  zoning  laws  and  build- 
ing codes,  and  discrimination  which  have 
prevented  us  from  making  our  cities 
more  livable." 

In  calling  for  action  to  allevlat* 
some  of  the  problems  facing  the  city.  I 
stated: 

It  Is  self-help  on  the  part  of  individuals 
and  self-determination  which  could  make 
this  City  even  more  livable  than  It  formerly 
was.  No  government  nor  any  amount  of 
money  can  do  the  Job  alone.  What  Is  needed 
Is  a  combination  of  all  forces  In  the  Com- 
munity: business,  Industry,  the  professionals 
and  religious  and  civic  organizations.  All 
must  work  together  for  progress — to  correct 
the  errors  of  the  past — with  mutual  trust  of 
each  other. 


At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  full  text  of  my 
testimony  detailing  constructive  pro- 
posals toward  solving  the  problems  of 
our  cities  and  urban  areas: 
Statement  or  Hon.  Edn.'V  F.  Kellt,  Member 
or  Congress.  12th  District.  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  Before  the  Nation.^l  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems,  at  the  CoMMrNrrY 
CHrrRCH  OF  New  York.  September  8.  1967 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission: I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  today's  hearings  of  the  "National 
Commission  on  Urban  Problems".  Your  task 
Is  a  difficult  assignment — to  look  Into  the 
local  Issues  affecting  the  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  stated  in  your  re- 
lease of  August  31  St.  "We  are  trying  to  break 
the  log  Jam  of  Inertia,  inappropriate  taxa- 
tion, outdated  Zoning  Laws  and  Building 
Codes,  and  discrimination  which  have  pre- 
vented us  from  making  our  cities  more  liv- 
able. We  are  seeking  workable  Ideas  from 
all  sources — government,  labor,  business, 
edticatlon,  civic  organizations — on  what  Is 
required  to  overcome  these  obstacles  to 
create  decent  low-cost  housing  and  good 
neighborhoods  for  all  Americans." 

You  have  been  listening  to  expert  wit- 
nesses testify  on  issues  involving  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities — problems  which  have 
caused  devastating  inroads  on  the  lives  of 
city  dwellers  and  the  tranquillity  of  urban 
society. 

I  do  not  propose  to  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  points  presented  or  with  prior  wit- 
nesses' suggested  "workable  Ideas  ".  Consid- 
eration and  appraisal  of  all  of  these  proposals 
Is  your  difficult  task. 

in  my  capacity.  I  offer  my  assistance,  my 
office  and  my  personal  knowledge  In  any 
manner  you  consider  helpful. 

As  you  know.  I  appear  today  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  having  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing the  12th  Congressional  District,  the  most 
populous  Congreseional  District  In  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  Is  located  In  the  most 
populous  Borough  of  the  City  of  New  York- 
Brooklyn. 

Based  upon  the  1960  census,  more  than 
2.600.000  people  reside  In  the  Borough  of 
Brooklvn.  It  Is  separated  from  the  other 
Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York  by  seven 
bridges  and  a  tunnel.  At  one  time  It  was  a 
city  unto  Itself.  While  Brooklyn  Is  now  only 
part  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Its  problems 
are  as  extensive,  or  more  so.  than  those  of 
many  of  our  larger  cities.  Brooklyn  Is  unique, 
as  Is  each  of  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  While  there  are  common  threads, 
each  Borough  requires  individual  attention 
as  their  problems  are  different  due  to  natural 
barriers  which  separate  the  Boroughs  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

We  are  all  aware  that  our  cities  are  facing 
perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  of  this  era. 
We  know  that  every  facet  of  urban  living  is 
on  the  move.  This  momentum  has  a  for- 
midable bearing  on  the  city  dweller — eco- 
nomlcallv.  socially,  politically  and  psycho- 
loglcallv."  I  believe  this  leads  to  the  "log 
Jam  of'  inertia"  to  which  you  referred  In 
your  release  of  August  31st. 

How  can  we  try  to  break  this  "log  Jam"? 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  answer  Is  action!  Action 
on  our  part — the  city  dweller.  There  must  be 
a  return  to  the  positive  feeling  of  love,  of 
pride  and  respect  for  the  Community  and 
the  City  In  which  we  live.  It  Is  self-help 
on  the  part  of  Individuals  and  self-determi- 
nation which  could  make  this  City  even 
more  livable  than  It  formerly  was.  No  govern- 
ment nor  any  amount  of  money  can  do  the 
Job  alone  What  Is  needed  Is  a  combination 
of  all  forces  In  the  Community:  business. 
Industry,  the  professionals  and  religious  and 
civic  organizations.  All  must  work  together 
for  progress— to  correct  the  errors  of  the 
past — with  mutual  trust  of  each  other. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  broad  background 
of  the  problems  this  Commission   has   ear- 


marked. Many  of  them,  such  as  outdated 
Zoning  Laws  and  Building  Codes,  fall  within 
the  scope  of  local  city  governments.  To  these 
I  add  many  of  more  urgent  nature  They  are: 
taxation  problems,  discrimination,  housing, 
employment,  education,  crime  and  exodus  of 
the  middle-income  group  from  cities. 

In  addressing  myself  briefly  to  these  Is- 
sues I  realize.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  are 
an  Economist  and  I  take  a  deep  breath  be- 
fore mentioning  this  first  item. 

I  submit  for  your  consideration  that  a 
complete  study  of  taxation  and  taxing  powers 
of  all  levels  of  government  must  b«  under- 
taken. This  should  Include  taxation  from 
the  Federal  level  down  to  the  smallest  unit 
of  local  government.  In  some  instances  the 
burdens  of  taxation  on  businesses  and  Indi- 
viduals have  become  oppressive.  For  example. 
certain  taxes  which  are  essential  to  produce 
required  revenue  for  the  City  of  New  York 
are  causing  an  exodus  of  businesses  from  the 
City  and  of  the  middle-Income  group.  With- 
out this  group  no  Community  can  survive. 
I  am  as  sure  as  we  are  here  today  that  If 
the  exodus  of  business  and  middle-income 
people  Is  not  halted  In  New  York — New  York 
win  soon  lose  Its  position  as  the  business 
center  of  the  world. 

The  second  Issue  to  which  I  refer  Is  dis- 
crimination. The  Federal  government  has 
acted  to  help  to  restore  and  insure  the  in- 
herent rights  of  all  persons.  Both  federally 
and  locally,  laws  have  been  enacted  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  on  all  fronts.  These  are 
matters  of  public  record.  I  submit,  however, 
that  It  Is  the  duty  of  government  to  enforce 
these  laws,  people  to  accept  these  laws  and 
those  affected  to  measure  up  to  their  re- 
spwnsibiHties.  Congress  has  taken  action  on 
urban  problems.  It  has  created  a  Cabinet  pwst 
of  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs.  It  has  enacted 
the  Poverty  Program  and  has  provided  for  a 
small  ntimber  of  new  low-Income  housing 
units.  There  Is.  however,  much  more  Con- 
gress must  do  to  measure  up  to  Its  respon- 
sibility to  the  commonwealth.  In  this  In- 
stance our  responsibility  Is  to  our  urban 
communities. 

There  are  many  excellent  Bills  In  Congrese 
concerning  urban  problems  which  await  ac- 
tion. I  have  introduced  many  of  these  along 
with  my  colleagues.  I  trust  the  Commission 
will  review  them  and  make  recommendations 
on  them  In  Its  report. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy, 
testified  before  you  on  Wednesday  and  ad- 
dressed his  remarks  to  these  Bills.  I  agree 
that  passage  of  them  would  be  a  substantial 
step  towards  our  objectives. 

These  Bills,  which  I  have  also  Introduced, 
would  provide  Incentives  for  the  creation 
by  private  Industry  of  additional  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  residents  of  urban 
poverty  areas  and  would  provide  new  low- 
Income  housing  by  creating  a  mechanism  by 
which  private  enterprise  can  and  will  build 
and  rehabilitate  large  ntmibers  of  low-cost 
housing  tinlts  In  urban  poverty  areas. 

It  Is  obvious  to  me,  as  I  believe  It  Is  to 
many  others,  that  while  much  valuable  legis- 
lation Is  pending  In  Congress,  the  Federal 
government  may  find  It  difficult,  at  this  time, 
to  provide  the  enormous  sums  of  mflney  re- 
quired to  achieve  the  goal  of  constructing 
sufficient  low-Income  housing.  Other  ways 
and  means  must  be  found  to  achieve  thla 
necessary  goal. 

Business  Is  now  ready  to  take  Its  place  In 
the  social  mission  of  government.  It  now 
has  a  little  better  recognition  of  the  func- 
tion of  profit  than  It  formerly  held. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  breaking  the 
"log  Jam"  is.  as  I  see  It.  to  devise  means  of 
eliminating  the  problems  which  have  kept 
private  enterprise  out  of  the  low-cost  housing 
field.  Basically,  these  problems  are  two  In 
number.  They  are  the  high  cost  of  construct- 
ing low-income  housing  and  the  high  cost 
of  maintaining  the  same  due  to  prevailing 
Interest  rates,  taxes,  vandalism  and  virtual 
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destruction  ot  many  properties  by  those  who 
occupy  the  same. 

I  am  not  an  expert  In  the  field  of  housing, 
but  I  submit  that  In  addition  to  the  legisla- 
tion I  have  referred  to.  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram can  be  developed  whereby  private  en- 
terprise could  construct  low-income  dwell- 
Ini?  unlt-s  for  sale  on  a  cooperative  basis.  I 
envision  a  program  provldmg  for  federally 
guaranteed  low-lnterett.  long-term  mortgages 
under  which  the  Federal  government  would 
contribute  the  differential  between  the  in- 
terest rate  paid  by  the  borrower  and  the 
going  rate  of  Interest.  I  further  envision  cities 
granting  tax  reductions  or  tax  abatements 
on  these  properties  Combined  with  these 
suggestions.  I  further  propose  that  in  con- 
nection with  these  properties  the  Federal 
government  i'lstltute  a  program  whereby  a 
low-Income  purchaser  could  negotiate  a  fed- 
erally guaranteed  low-Interest,  long-term 
loan  to  help  pay  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of 
piircha.slng  the  cooperative  housing  unit. 

By  this  method,  private  enterprise  would 
find  it  feasible  to  construct  low-cost  housing. 
Normal  banking  and  financial  channels 
could  be  utilized  to  provide  the  necessary 
flnancing. 

Perhaps  most  important,  low-income  fam- 
ilies would,  through  ownership,  develop  pride 
which  would  guarantee  the  preservation  and 
proper  maintenance  of  these  properties.  In 
this  regard.  I  am  convinced  that  the  greatest 
majority  of  low-Income  families  are  hard- 
working, decent  people  who.  if  given  the 
opportunity  to  live  decently,  will  Justify  our 
conridence. 

I  wish  to  make  one  further  observation 
concerning  the  problems  faced  by  this  Com- 
mission. I  believe  that  this  Commission 
should  not  only  concern  itself  with  existing 
housing  problems,  but  that  It  must  also  give 
consideration  to  developing  ways  and  means 
of  preventing  existing  housing  from  deteri- 
orating to  slum-like  conditions.  I  have  in 
mind  what  has  happened,  for  example,  in  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of  Brooklyn,  part 
of  which  is  within  my  Congressional  District. 
Several  years  ago  there  were  few  areas  of  sub- 
standard housing  In  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
area.  As  a  result,  this  area  was  completely 
overlooked  by  the  City  planners.  Priority  was 
given  to  bulldozing  already  deteriorated  areas 
and  constructing,  in  their  place,  high-rise 
apartment  buildings.  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  a 
transitional  neighborhood,  was  left  un- 
touched and  rapidly  deteriorated  so  that  vast 
numbers  of  Its  housing  accommodations  are 
now  sub-standard.  In  this  regard,  I  urge  that 
serious  consideration  be  given  to  such  prob- 
lems as  code  enforcement,  vestpocket  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  existing  hous- 
ing accommodations.  Preventing  deteriora- 
tion of  housing  along  with  selective  construc- 
tion of  new  units,  are  the  steps  that  are 
necessary. 

The  problems  faced  are  dlfflcult  and  many 
long-existing  prejudices  must  be  conquered. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations will  serve  as  a  blueprint  for 
the  future — for  a  great  pivrt  of  our  future  Is 
bound  up  In  our  ability  to  solve  the  problems 
of  our  cities  and  urban  areas. 


The  Courage  of  Cardinal   Mindszenty 
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Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Patten]   has  clearly  told  us  the 


facts  of  the  precarious  situation  of  the 
brave  Cardinal  of  Hungary,  Archbishop 
Joseph  Mindszenty. 

It  is  well  to  recall  now  the  events 
which  led  to  the  rise  and  the  Communist 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  leader 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Himgary,  a 
deed  without  precedent  in  1,000  years 
of  Hdngarian  history. 

After  receiving  his  ordination  as  a 
bishop  in  March  1944 — just  before  the 
German  occupation  of  Hungary — the 
new  bishop  uncompromisingly  de- 
nounced Nazism  and  anti-Semitism  and 
was  even  at  one  point  arrested  for  the 
audacity  of  his  statements. 

As  the  Primate  of  Hungary  died  in  the 
days  following  the  Russian  occupation  of 
his  see,  on  October  2.  1945,  Bishop 
Mindszenty  was  promoted  to  Archbishop 
of  Esztergom  and  Primate  of  Hungai-y. 

His  first  act  was  an  appeal  to  the 
world  to  feed  the  starving  Hungarian 
people.  Raised  to  the  position  of  a  cardi- 
nal on  February  18,  1946,  by  Pope  Pius 
XII,  he  soon  had  occasion  to  protest  the 
behavior  of  the  Red  army  and  the  new 
antichurch  drive  of  the  coalition  govern- 
ment already  heavily  infiltrated  by  Com- 
munists. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  visited  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  1946.  and  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  for  American  aid.  The 
position  of  the  Hungarian  Catholic 
Church  in  1945  was  still  good.  About 
two- thirds  of  the  population  was  Cath- 
olic, half  of  the  nation's  secondary 
schools  were  under  church  auspices,  and 
the  land  possession  of  the  church  allowe'cl 
it  to  continue  ijidependent  charitable 
and  educational  work. 

Yet  the  church's  troubles  began  soon 
enough.  First,  the  apostolic  nunciature 
was  ousted  from  Budapest.  Next,  land  re- 
forms deprived  the  church  of  its  income 
to  maintain  Catholic  schools  and  chari- 
table institutions.  Restrictions  were 
placed  on  the  Catholic  press,  thereby  de- 
priving the  Catholics  from  responding  to 
the  scurillous  attacks  in  the  Government 
press. 

A  secularized  marriage  law  was  put 
into  effect  in  1946;  Catholic  youth  orga- 
nizations were  banned;  priests  were  ar- 
rested for  opposing  the  Communist-in- 
duced seizure  of  all  power;  and  Catholic 
schools  were  nationalized  in  1948. 

The  cardinal  protested  In  vain;  he 
pointed  out  that  the  njeasures  not  only 
contravened  constitutional  guarantees 
and  traditions,  but  also  the  human  rights 
pledge  of  the  Government  under  the  1947 
peace  treaty.  By  1948,  a  drive  had  begun 
to  oust  the  cardinal.  But  when  the 
schools  were  nationalized,  the  cardinal 
announced  in  July  1948  the  excommuni- 
cation of  every  Catholic  member  of  the 
Parliament  who  had  voted  for  it.  He  also 
took  note  of  the  stepped-up  hate  cam- 
paign of  the  Communist-dominated  Gov- 
ernment in  November  1948  in  a  pastoral 
letter  declaring  any  confessions  he  may 
make  under  Communist  duress  after  his 
probable  arrest  null  and  void. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  that 
his  arrest  and  farcical  trial  occurred. 
However,  even  under  the  1949  law.  his 
conviction  by  the  court  remained  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice  as  he  had  never  ful- 
filled the  criminal  Intent  of  the  statutes 


by  his  actions.  After  10  years  in  prison 
and  after  being  liberated  by  the  freedom 
fi2hters  in  1956,  he  has  been  residing  in 
the  American  Embassy.  It  would  be  time 
for  us  to  tell  the  Hungarian  Government 
that  if  it  wants  bridgebuilding,  it  should 
solve  the  Mindszenty  case,  overturn  the 
illegal  sentence,  and  return  him  to  his 
ecclesiastical  functions.  Otherwise  the 
whole  stoiT  of  liberalization  and  religious 
freedom  will  remain  a  mirage. 


Congressman  McDade  Sets  Forth  Some 
Cogent  Observations  on  the  Problems 
of  Crime  and  Poverty  in  His  Letter  to 
the  Washington  Post 
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Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  very  much  disagree- 
ment among  Americans  as  to  what  two 
of  our  most  disturbing — and  pressing — 
domestic  problems  are.  Few,  if  any, 
i-ssues  here  at  home  have  commanded 
the  news  space  and  the  television  and 
radio  time  that  crime  and  poverty  have 
during  this  summer  and,  indeed,  over 
the  past  few  years. 

While  public  scrutiny  and  concern  are 
indispensable  to  winning  the  war  against 
these  blights,  it  is  only  through  positive 
action  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  deal 
successfully  with  them.  Crime  and  pov- 
erty are  intertwined,  and  we  will  never 
eradicate  either  unless  we  root  them  out 
together. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
Keystone  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Honorable  Joseph  M.  McDade,  has  ad- 
dressed himself  to  these  twin  problems 
in  a  letter  to  the  Washington  Post  of 
yesterday,  setting  forth  .some  cogent  ob- 
servations that  merit  our  attention  and 
our  thoughtful  consideration. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  Congressman 
McDades  letter  in  the  Record  so  that 
tho.se  who  may  have  missed  It  in  the 
newspaper  may  read  it  herein: 

September  1,  1967. 
The  Editor, 
The  Washington  Post, 
Wa.ihington,D.C. 

De.^r  Mr.  Editor:  The  Post  editorial  of 
August  30th  on  crime  was  in  keeping  with 
the  traditional  concern  for  human  needs  of 
which  the  Post  is  so  justly  proud.  It  con- 
tributes to  the  start  of  a  vital  dialogue  on 
orgaaized  crime. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  crime  In  America — 
street  crime  and  organized  crime.  Both  are 
violent.  Both  are  serious.  Both  are  threats  to 
law  and  order.  All  citizens  should  be  con- 
cerned about  both — but  few  seem  genuinely 
worried  about  organized  crime.  The  Admin- 
istration is  inexplicably  Indifferent. 

We  must  be  concerned  because  organized 
crime  breeds  street  crime.  Experts  estimate 
that  fully  50'',  of  all  the  street  crime  in 
New  York  City,  for  example,  stems  from  the 
desperate  need  of  the  drug  addict  to  find  the 
money,  anywhere  and  anyway  he  can,  to 
feed  his  habit.  The  business  of  Illegal  nar- 
cotics   sales    is    tlie    business    of    organized 
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crime.  If  the  crime  rate  is  to  be  significantly 
lowered,  a  real  war  against  organized  crime 
must  be  waged.  And  it  is  not. 

Perhaps  of  even  mere  significance  is  the 
apparent  mis-conception  of  organized  crime 
which  so  many  commentators  share.  Or- 
ganized crime  is  far  more  than  internecine 
violence  in  the  underworld,  far  more  than 
an  intricate  nationwide  network  of  rack- 
eteers, and  far  more  than  crooked  men  in 
legitimate  business  enterprises.  It  is  a  mon- 
strous leech  on  the  urban  poor  in  contem- 
porary America. 

Organized  crime  will  take  from  the  urban 
poor  this  year  through  the  numbers  racket 
alone  more  than  thres  times  as  much  money 
as  the  War  on  Poverty  will  put  into  the  same 
areas.  Organized  crime  through  narcotics 
sales  will  take  from  the  urban  poor  this  year 
as  much  morey  as  Project  Head  Start  will 
spend  to  provide  a  chance  to  the  children 
of  the  urban  poor.  Organized  crime's  loan- 
sharking  this  year  will  take  seven  times  as 
much  money  from  the  marginal  business- 
men among  the  urb:in  poor  as  the  Small 
Business  Administration  will  extend  to  them 
In  loans  under  the  anti-poverty  program. 

This  is  the  context  in  which  organized 
crime  must  be  viewed,  but  seldom  is.  In  this 
context  the  debate  on  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic surveiilaiice  takes  on  a  different  light. 
We  favor  legtsl.'.tion  to  restrict  severely  the 
u?e  of  these  devices  In  order  to  protect  man's 
s.acred  right  to  privacy.  But  we  cannot  Ignore 
the  judgment  of  almost  every  law  enforce- 
ment official  and  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission that  electronic  surveillance  is  the 
o.-ily  truly  effective  tool  to  fight  organized 
crime. 

The  present  Stipreme  Court  Is  noted  for  its 
devotion  to  civil  liberties.  The  major  sig- 
nificance of  its  recent  decision  in  the  Berger 
Case  is  not  that  the  permissive  New  York 
State  wiretap  l.iw  contains  InsufiHclent  safe- 
guards for  personal  privacy.  The  major  de- 
cision of  the  Court  was  implied  consent  It 
gave  to  wiretap  legislation  which  would  per- 
mit electronic  surveillance  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers  under  court  authorization  and 
stringent.   Court    Imposed   controls. 

Our  recommendation  Is  for  a  wiretap  law 
that  conforms  to  the  latter  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  in  the  Berger  Case.  In  view  of 
the  threat  which  organized  crime  represents 
to  the  success  of  the  War  on  Poverty,  we  do 
not  understand  why  the  Administration  feels 
that  it  must  ignore  the  view  of  the  Court  In 
the  Berger  Case. 

A  fight  against  organized  crime  is  ln.sep- 
ar.'ble  from  a  genuine  war  on  poverty.  In- 
separable from  a  sincere  battle  against  street 
crime.  Inseparable  from  a  real  effort  to  rout 
out  political  corruption,  and  Inseparable 
from  a  substantive  effort  to  reestablish  public 
respect  for  law,  order  and  public  officials. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  M.  McDade, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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The  Polish  National  Alliance 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, September  18,  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  of  America  will  begin  its  35th 
Quadrennial  Convention  in  Detroit, 
Mich. 

This  is  a  most  significant  day,  not  only 
CXni 1619 — Part  19 


for  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  but  for 
all  Americans  because  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance  since  its  founding  in  1880 
has  served  as  the  mortar  for  holding  to- 
gether the  imposing  and  impressive 
Polish  spirit  in  America. 

The  convention,  which  begins  in  De- 
troit next  Monday,  is  but  another  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  tins  fine  Polish- 
American  fraternal  organization  which 
today  enjoys  assets  totaling  S132  million 
and  has  more  than  S300  million  of  in- 
surance in  force  among  its  members 
scattered  throneh  35  States  in  America. 
Assembled  in  Detroit  for  this  conven- 
tion will  be  the  most  impressive  leaders 
of  Polish-American  communities  repre- 
senting 1,420  local  Polish  National  Al- 
liance Lodges  throughout  the  country. 

Since  the  very  founding  of  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  in  1880,  this  in5piring 
organization  has  been  the  voxe  and  the 
conscience,  not  only  of  Americans  of 
Polish  descent,  but  more  important,  this 
great  organiza:ioii  has  served  as  the 
beacon  of  hope  for  ultimate  freedom  and 
justice  for  35  million  Poles  today  living 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  their  native 
Poland. 

It  would  be  difficult,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
fully  evaluate  the  ma.:nitude  of  the  con- 
tribution made  by  the  Polish  National 
Alliance,  its  officers,  and  its  members 
during  the  past  87  years  toward  the 
growth  of  America.  The  Poli.'^h  National 
Alliance  has  b"en  in  the  forefront  in 
leading  the  cause  of  human  dignity  in 
this  country  since  its  very  inception. 

Through  four  difficult  wars.  World 
War  I,  World  War  U,  Korea,  and  now 
Vietnam,  the  Polish  National  Alliance 
has  stood  in  the  forefront  in  urging 
Americans  to  defend  our  hard-won 
freedoms. 

The  president  of  the  Poli.sh  National 
Alliance.  Mr.  Charles  Rozmarek,  has 
been  a  constant  target  of  the  Commu- 
nists because  of  his  stubborn  refusal  to 
entertain  any  form  of  compromise  in 
demanding  full  freedom  and  dignity  for 
Poland. 

In  1944.  it  was  the  Poli.sh  National 
Alliance  which  sounded  the  first  warning 
to  the  American  Govenment  of  the  evil 
intentions  that  the'Soviet  Union  had  in 
planning  to  absorb  Poland  and  her 
neighbors  into  the  Communist  oibit. 

The  Polish  National  Alliance,  through 
its  president  and  its  officers  exposed  the 
Communists  for  their  evil  designs  from 
the  early  days  of  World  War  II, 

Before  that,  the  Polish  National  Al- 
liance played  a  key  role  in  helpirig  mobi- 
lize volunteers  for  America's  expedi- 
tionary forces  in  World  War  I.  By  help- 
ing organize  American  volunteers  who 
fought  so  gallantly  under  the  leadership 
of  Gen.  Joseph  Haller  in  World  War  I, 
the  Bolsheviks  suffered  their  most  dis- 
astrous defeat  at  t!:ie  hand  of  the  Poles. 
This  heroic  victory  by  the  Poles  paved 
the  way  for  the  restoration  of  Poland 
through  President  Wilson's  Fourteenth 
Point  after  seeing  Poland  literally  re- 
moved from  the  map  for  more  than  150 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  35th  Quadrennial 
Convention  of  the  Polish  National  Alli- 
ance gives  all  of  us  as  Americans  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  impressive  rec- 


ord of  this  magnificent  American  institu- 
tion. 

From  its  verj-  inception,  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  has  brought  guidance 
to  millions  of  Polish  immigrants  who  mi- 
grated to  the  American  shores  from 
Poland. 

These  fine  people  who  arrived  on  our 
shores,  bewildered  and  uninfonned,  suf- 
fering the  disadvantage  of  not  knowing 
the  English  language,  and  unable  to  find 
employment,  foimd  their  greatest  friend 
in  the  Polish  National  Alliance. 

This  great  organization  has  consistent- 
ly led  the  fight  to  improve  America's  im- 
migration laws  to  provide  greater  equity 
for  those  who  want  to  emigrate  here 
from  Poland.     , 

By  maintaining  its  two  Polish  language 
newspapers,  the  Polish  National  Alliance 
through  its  membership  has  helped  re- 
tain in  this  countrj-  the  appreciation  and 
the  dignity  of  the  Polish  language  and 
the  Polish  culture. 

One  of  the  watermarks  of  its  illustrious 
history  is  the  founding  by  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  of  an  outstanding  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  at  Cambridge 
Springs,  Pa.,  known  as  Alhance  College. 
Here  thousands  of  young  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  denied  the  benefits  of  a  college  edu- 
cation, have  been  able  to  graduate  with 
a  college  degree  and  a  substantial  part  of 
their  education  has  been  subsidized 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance  memberslup. 

The  censor  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance,  Mr.  D^vorakowski,  the  president 
of  this  organization,  Mr.  Rozmarek.  and 
the  dean  of  Alliance  College,  Dr.  Parc- 
zynski,  as  well  as  all  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance, 
deserve  this  country's  highest  gratitude 
for  the  understanding  and  devotion  they 
have  given  toward  making  Alliance  Col- 
lege one  of  the  truly  great  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  America. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Polish  National  Al- 
liance has  brought  understanding  of  the 
deep  yearning  for  freedom  by  the  Polish 
people  to  everj-  segment  of  our  own  coun- 
try and,  yes,  to  ever>-  corner  of  the  free 
world. 

In  1945,  when  the  United  Nations  was 
being  formed,  it  was  the  officers  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  led  by  its  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Rozmarek,  that  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  Government 
the  great  tragedy  that  befell  Poland 
when  the  Communists  swept  her  into 
their  own  orbit.  It  was  in  San  Francisco. 
that  the  Polish  National  Alliance, 
through  its  officers,  demanded  that  16 
Polish  le'aders  arrested  in  Moscow  be 
liberated. 

The  work  sii,  the  Polish  National  Alli- 
ance is  beyond  measure.  It  has  stubborn- 
ly defended  Poland's  right  to  her  recov- 
ered western  boundaries;  it  continues  to 
this  day  to  demand  the  restoration  to 
Poland  of  her  eastern  boundaries  illegal- 
ly seized  by  the  Soviet  Union;  it  is  to- 
day fighting  stubbornly  for  reparations 
for  Poles  who  suffered  great  losses  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  as  Americans  can  be 
proud  that  in  this  great  Nation  of  ours 
there  are  organizations  like  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  whose  imprint  can  be 
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seen  on  every  single  page  of  our  coun- 
try's spectacular  growth. 

This  Is  why  this  35th  Quadrennial 
Convention  Is  more  than  Just  a  meeting 
of  dedicated  people  who  belong  to  the 
Polish  National  Alliance— It  is  a  national 
holiday  in  which  all  Americans  can  find 
pride.  

Oar  No.  1  Domestic  Need :  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  WILXIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  Is  my  privilege  to  be  among  Members 
of  this  body  who  are  sponsoring  the  pro- 
posed Guaranteed  Employment  Act 
(H.R.  12280)  along  with  its  author,  my 
good  friend  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  Congress- 
man James  G.  O'Hara. 

Enactment  of  the  O'Hara  bill  would 
represent  a  major  step  along  the  road 
toward  a  full  employment  economy 
which  Is  so  desperately  needed  if  we  hope 
to  cure  the  social  ills  facing  our  Nation— 
and  more  particularly  our  urban  centers. 
As  Congressman  O'Hara  has  written, 
now  Is  the  time  to  redeem  the  promise 
of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  which 
pledged  Congress  and  the  Nation  to  pro- 
vide useful  employment  for  those  able, 
willing,  and  seeking  to  work. 

The  August  issue  of  Agenda,  tfte  mag- 
azine pubUshed  by  the  Industrial  Union 
Department  of  the  AFL-CIO,  includes  an 
article  by  Congressman  O'Hara  entitled 
"Jobs  Now."  It  summarizes  the  case  for 
enactment  of  the  Guaranteed  Employ- 
ment Act.  I  commend  the  article  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  have  asked  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  The  article  follows: 
Jobs  Now 

(By  Congressman  James  G.  O'Hara,  of 
Michigan) 

The  United  States  Ls  In  Its  sixth  consecu- 
tive year  of  unprecedented  prosperity.  A 
record  76  million  persons  are  gainfully  em- 
ployed In  the  civilian  labor  force.  Total  per- 
sonal Income  has  reached  the  astounding 
level  of  $622  bliUon  a  year.  The  average  pay- 
check Is  larger  than  ever  before. 

But  there  Is.  in  prosperous  America,  a 
second  America — the  other  America. 

It  Is  the  America  of  nearly  3.5  million  un- 
employed and  over  30  million  poverty 
stricken. 

It  U  the  America  In  which  14  percent  of 
our  young  people  aged  16  to  21  cannot  find 
work. 

It  Is  the  America  of  the  ghettos  and  the 
slums. 

WhUe  our  nation  Is  enjoying  Its  most 
prosperous  year  ever,  the  forgotten  millions 
ol  the  other  America  are  left  to  face  the  ef- 
fects of  economic  hopelessness:  the  destruc- 
tion of  Initiative,  the  pull  toward  crime,  the 
abandonment  of  family  life,  and  the  Inocu- 
lation of  youngsters  against  ambition. 

There  Is  in  the  other  America  a  dangerous 
sense  of  Irrelevance  that  makes  strangers  in 
their  own  land  of  many  of  our  fellow  coun- 
trymen. 

This  sense  of  Irrelevance,  I  suggest.  Is  a 
deeper  wound  to  the  human  soul  than  segre- 


gation   or    discrimination    or    poverty — al- 
though they  add  to  the  pain. 

When  the  strength  and  willingness  to  work, 
which  Is  all  that  many  Americans  can  bring 
to  the  marketplace,  are  no  longer  a  sufficient 
commodity  with  which  to  earn  a  living,  then 
people  begin  to  wonder  what  they  exist  for, 
and  whether  they  have  any  meaning  as  Indi- 
viduals In  the  economy  and  In  the  society. 
They  drift  Into  pessimism  and  de.spalr.  Their 
spirits  are  twisted  and  deformed.  They  lose 
any  sense  of  Identity  and  become  easy  prey 
for   the   first   demagogue   who  comes   along. 

In  the  other  America,  with  Its  poverty, 
degradation  and  alienation,  the  seeds  which 
exploded  into  Watts  and  Detroit  were  first 
planted. 

It  would  be  an  oversimplification  to  say 
that  the  conditions  of  the  other  America  are 
wholly  responsible  for  civil  unrest — but  I 
doubt  that  we  would  be  experiencing  Insur- 
rection In  the  streets  today  had  there  never 
been  a  second  America. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  simple  cure-all  for 
the  other  America  and  the  Ills  which  have 
produced  it. 

There  Is  not  one  answer  to  every  problem. 
No  single  program  will  forever  and  Immedi- 
ately erase  unemployment  and  poverty,  nor 
will  It  bring  within  the  first  week  or  the 
first  year  of  Its  operation  a  total  sense  of 
belonging — a  full  realization  of  every  Ameri- 
can who  today  feels  he  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  offer  this  society. 

But  there  must  be  beginnings  and  one 
such  beginning  would  be  an  attempt  to 
achieve   full  employment. 

Americans  are  complex  people  and  our 
needs  are  complex.  But  the  basic  need  of 
any  human  being  Is  a  purpose — a  function 
to  fulfill— a  Job  to  do. 

Jobs  are  not  the  whole  answer  to  the 
problems  that  are  facing  our  society,  but 
they  are  an  essential  answer.  And  while  the 
agenda  of  our  society  does  not  end  with  the 
goal  of  full  employment,  It  most  certainly 
begins  there. 

For  that  reason,  a  large  number  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  I  have  advanced  legislation — the  pro- 
posed Guaranteed  Employment  Act.  H.R. 
12280 — which  would  help  us  move  toward 
fuller   employment. 

This  legislation  calls  upon  the  federal 
government  to  take  the  leadership  In  an 
effort  to  provide  employment  for  today's 
unemployed  and  underemployed  who  are 
wining  and  able  to  work. 

HR.  12280  would  provide  »4  billion  In 
grants,  diuing  the  first  year,  to  federal,  state 
and  local  government  agencies  and  to  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  to  help  them 
bear  the  cost  of  providing  one  million  new 
Jobs  In  public  service  occupations. 

This  is  not  a  program  to  make  work  for 
the  unemployed,  but  to  make  jobs  for  the 
whole  community.  It  would  create  new  posi- 
tions in  areas  of  our  society  which  have  great 
manpower  needs  but  which  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  fill  them. 

It  Is  Indisputable  that  the  potential  for 
these   positions   exists. 

The  National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation  and  Economic  Progress,  only  a 
year  ago.  found  that  there  are  5.3  million 
new  public  service  positions  which  could  be 
created.  The  Commission  found  that  there 
could  be  available — immediately — Jobs  as 
.aides  In  medical  Institutions  and  health 
services.  In  schools.  In  welfare  services,  and 
in  public  protection. 

There  could  be  Jobs  in  urban  redevelop- 
ment and  sanitation  and  In  conservation  and 
reforestation. 

The  use  of  the  grant  mechanism  will  allow 
Stat*  and  local  goveriunenta  and  private  or- 
ganizations to  take  the  Initiative  In  putting 
these  people  to  work  where  they  are  most 
needed. 

To  guard  against  erosion  of  the  worth  of 


this  employment,  safeguards  have  been 
wTltten  Into  the  legislation  to  assure  normal 
wages,  normal  working  conditions  and  bene- 
fits (such  as  workman's  compensation ) . 

The  bin.  In  one  of  Its  most  essential  pro- 
visions, sets  up  a  mechanism  for  training 
programs  under  which  these  workers  can 
receive  the  basic  education  and  advanced 
Job  training  which  they  need  to  climb  fiu- 
ther  up  the  ladder  out  of  the  other  America. 

The  program  outlined  In  the  Guaranteed 
Employment  Act  will,  I  believe,  be  a  start 
toward  eradication  of  some  of  the  root  causes 
of  violence  in  our  streets. 

It  will  make  Inroads  into  the  core  of  unem- 
ployment. It  will  begin  to  spread  In  the  slums 
and  ghettos  a  sense  of  hope — a  sense  that  the 
poor  and  the  disadvantaged  can  make  a  place 
for  themselves  In  society.  It  wUl  help  the 
other  Americans  to  help  themselves. 

It  win  eliminate  poverty  for  many,  rather 
than  merely  make  them  comfortable  in  per- 
petual poverty. 

The  value  of  this  program  will  not  stop  at 
its  benefits  to  the  unemployed.  It  will  bene- 
fit all  of  us.  The  work  that  these  people  can 
contribute  can  go  far  toward  redressing  the 
neglect  of  years  in  attacking  the  problems 
of  medical  care,  educational  and  recreational 
needs,  urban  decay  and  erosion  of  our  na- 
tional resources. 

The  economic  benefits  of  this  program 
alone  would  Justify  Its  serious  consideration. 
The  unemployed  consume,  they  do  not  pro- 
duce. To  provide  them  with  meaningful  Jobs 
Increases  not  only  their  Income  but  that  of 
society. 

In  terms  of  loss  to  our  economy,  our  out- 
put of  goods  and  services  Is  cut  by  billions 
of  dollEiro  when  unemployment  keeps  men 
and  machines  Idle.  The  proposed  Guaranteed 
Employment  Act,  H.R.  12280,  could  help  re- 
claim a  portion  of  these  costs. 

The  worth  of  converting  welfare  recipients 
Into  producing  citizens  Is  Illustrated  by  our 
experience  with  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  each  person 
trained  and  placed  In  a  Job  under  the  Act, 
represents  a  reduction  In  welfare  and  other 
payments  and  an  increase  In  tax  receipts  of 
almost  $8,000  in  the  first  10  years  after  train- 
ing. In  addition,  each  trained  Individual  will 
probably  provide  $30,000  to  the  national 
economy  in  that  decade. 

Our  proposal  Is  not*iew.  H.R,  12280  was 
foreshadowed,  and  in  important  respects 
formulated  by  the  Automation  Commission, 
the  Full  Employment  Steering  Committee  of 
the  Democratic  Study  Group,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Crimi- 
nal Justice,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Food 
and  Fiber  and  others  in  the  last  few  years. 

These  advocates  have  pointed  out,  as  I 
have,  the  expected  effects  of  a  program  of 
guaranteed  employment  on  the  problems  of 
deprivation,  discrimination   and   poverty. 

What  Is  new  about  the  Guaranteed  Em- 
ployment Act  is  the  sense  of  national  urgency 
which  now  surrounds  the  discussion  of  such 
a  plan. 

In  a  nation  becoming  ever  more  prosperous, 
we  are  witnessing  the  development  of  a  huge 
impoverl.'hed  underclass.  While  most  of  us 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  one  of  the  highest 
standards  of  living  ever  known,  some  cannot 
find  work  or  earn  a  Ihing  wage. 

This  schizophrenia  is  growing  worse — not 
better. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  other  America  any 
longer.  If  we  do  not  undertake  the  task  of 
ending  unemployment  and  poverty  we  will 
be  the  losers.  So  will  our  children.  And.  meet 
of  all.  so  will  our  nation. 

Twenty  one  years  ago,  the  Employment  Act 
pledged  those  of  us  In  Congress  and  the  en- 
tire country  to  the  goal  of  providing  "useful 
employment  opportunities  for  all  those  able, 
willing  and  seeking  to  work."  The  time  to 
redeem  that  pledge  Is  now. 


September  18,  1967 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

/  will  say  oj  the  Lord,  He  is  my  refuge 
and  my  fortress:  my  God;  in  Him  will  I 

fust.— Ps&\m  91:  2. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  at  the 
beginning  of  another  week  we  draw  near 
to  Thee  humbly  and  reverently  realizing 
our  need  of  Thy  spirit  and  praying  for 
guidance,  strength,  and  wisdom  at  Thy 
hands.  For  this  moment  may  we  enter 
the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High  and 
continuing  so  to  do  learn  to  dwell  under 
the  shadow  of  Thine  almighty  presence. 

Thou  art  the  source  of  all  our  being. 
Thou  are  the  fountain  of  everj'  noble  a.s- 
piration.  Tnou  art  in  everything  that  lifts 
and  liberates  our  souls.  Therefore  we 
pray  that  Thou  wilt  lead  us  from  the  un- 
reality we  find  about  us  to  the 
reality  in  our  own  hearts.  May  our  faith 
in  Thee  be  real.  May  our  love  toward  our 
fellow  man  be  real.  May  the  spirit  of 
good  will  forever  be  real  within  us. 

Grant  us  Thy  spiritual  resources  for 
this  day  and  may  we  ever  be  receptive 
to  Thy  inner  voice.  In  the  name  of  Christ 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  September  14,  1967,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  tlie  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H.R.  11816.  An  act  to  provide  certain  bene- 
fits for  law  enforcement  officers  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  injured  while  apprehending  violators  of 
Federal  law. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  11816)  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  certain  benefits  for  law  en- 
forcement officers  not  employed  by  the 
United  States  who  are  killed  or  injured 
while  apprehending  violators  of  Federal 
law,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ervin, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Thitrmond  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  1985.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1956,  to  provide  for  a  na- 
tional program  of  flood  Insurance,  and  for 
other  p\irposes. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
BRENT  SPENCE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Brent  Spence  at  the  age  of  92  brings 
to  close  a  life  that  provided  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  with  one  of 
its  brightest  minds  and  one  of  its  most 
endearing  personalities. 

When  he  failed  to  seek  reelection  in 
1962.  Brent  Spence  had  spent  32  years  in 
this  House.  For  nearly  20  years  he  had 
been  chairfhsin  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  Both  as  a 
member  and  as  chairman,  he  had  written 
his  name  in  large  letters  upon  the  hous- 
ing legislation  enacted  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal,  Harry  S.  Truman's 
Fair  Deal,  and  John  F.  Kennedy's  New 
Frontier. 

Brent  Spence  brought  to  his  legisla- 
tive tasks  a  keen,  .scholarly  mind.  He  was 
a  deep  student  of  the  matters  which  came 
before  his  committee.  'When  he  sat  at  the 
committee  table  in  the  House  and  piloted 
controversial  legislation  through  this 
Chamber,  Members  would  gather  here 
just  for  the  pleasure  of  watching  a 
skilled  technician  at  work. 

Three  Democratic  Presidents  relied 
upon  Brent  Spence  for  counsel  and  ad- 
vice in  matters  of  legislation.  His 
humanitarian  instincts  made  him  a  nat- 
ural supporter  of  all  measures  Intended 
to  make  life  better  for  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  our  late  beloved  friend.  Brent 
Spence,  brings  sadness  to  all.  Brent 
Spence  was  one  of  the  most  valuable, 
dedicated,  and  courageous  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He 
and  I  were  close  personal  friends.  I  en- 
tertained for  him  a  deep  feeling  of 
friendship  and  a  strong  feeling  of  respect 
and  admiration. 

Brent  Spence  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  I  ever  met.  His  outlook 
on  life,  the  beauty  of  his  mind,  the  kind- 
liness of  his  disposition  made  an  impres- 
sion upon  everyone  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  character. 
Under  that  kindly  atmosphere  and  dis- 
position of  his  was  a  man  of  strong  con- 
victions, a  man  who  played  a  ver>'  im- 
portant part  while  he  served  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress  in  the  passage  of  forward- 
looking  legislation  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  people  of  our  country.  I  join  with 
my  friend  from  Kentucky  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Kentucky  delegation  in 
extending  my  sympathy  upon  the  pass- 
ing not  only  of  this  great  man,  but  this 

good  man.    

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  NatcherI. 


Mr.  NATCHER  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad 
occasion  today  as  we  pay  tribute  to  our 
departed  former  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Brent  Spence,  of  the  old  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Kentucky. 

It  was  my  honor  and  privilege  to  serve 
with  Brent  Spence,  beginning  with  the 
83d  Congress  and  extending  up  to  the 
time  that  he  retired  as  a  Member.  He 
was  a  man  who  truly  cared  about  peo- 
ple and  he  showed  this  in  many  ways  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

All  down  through  the  years  while  serv- 
ing as  a  Member  of  Congress  his  con- 
cept of  pubUc  trust  was  without  parallel. 
At  all  times  he  loved,  respected,  and  hon- 
ored the  House  of  Representatives  and 
served  as  a  vigilant  defender  and  pro- 
tector of  the  rights  of  this  great  legis- 
lative body. 

Brent  Spence  was  a  man  of  sound 
judgment,  patience,  and  perseverance. 
From  time  to  time  giants  walk  the  earth 
and  history  will  record  the  fact  that 
Brent  Spence  is  one  of  this  group.  He  was 
recognized  throughout  this  count i->'  as 
a  leader  of  men  and  a  man  of  public 
spirit.  The  influence  of  Brent  Spence 
will  be  felt  for  many  generations  to  come. 
for  the  efforts  and  example  of  men  of 
his  caliber  are  not  quickly  forgotten. 
He  was  a  busy  man — a  humble  man — a 
good  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  further  like  to 
add  that  Brent  Spence  was  probably  one 
of  the  few  Members  who  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  20th 
century,  who  never  revised  his  remarks. 
Those  that  he  made  in  presenting  a  bill 
and  explaining  the  bill  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  appeared  as  he  said 
them  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
next  day.  He  was  an  unusual  man 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grieved  to  hear  of 
the  death  of  my  friend,  and  my  heart- 
felt sympathy  goes  out  to  the  members 
of  Ills  family. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  who  represents  the  district 
of  Brent  Spence. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  have 
just  learned  of  the  passing  of  a  former 
Member,  Brent  Spence.  who  was  well 
known  to  you  and  to  many  who  sit  In  this 
Chamber.  'When  Brent  Spence  made  the 
voluntary  decision  not  to  seek  reelection 
at  the  end  of  the  87th  Congress,  Jie 
brought  to  an  end  over  32  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  his  congressional  dis- 
trict, to  our  State,  and  to  the  Nation 

As  chaimian  of  the  Banking  and  Cur-"^ 
rency  Committee,  he  had  a  monumental 
record  of  endeavor  which  has  affected  in 
a  most  direct  and  vital  way,  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Americans.  In  addition  to  his 
vast  capabilities  and  exceptionally  fine 
and  keen  mind,  he  had  a  great  heart  and 
a  kindly,  sincere,  gentle  manner  which 
endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  and 
worked  with  him. 

Mr.  Spence  represented  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Kentucky — 
roughly  corresponding  to  the  Fourth 
District  which  I  now  represent — and  I 
suppose  I  am  in  as  good  a  position  as  any 
one  to  know  the  feelings  of  the  people 
about  the  man  who  represented  them  for 
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so  many  years — and  I  can  tell  you  that 
he  had  become  a  legend  to  the  people  of 
this  area.  He  was  loved  and  respected  by 
his  people,  and  while  Mr.  Spence  and  I 
would  not  necessarily  share  the  same 
views,  his  counsel  and  advice  have  been 
sought  year  after  year  by  hopefuls  en- 
tering into  the  political  arena— for  he 
was  indeed  one  who  had  the  knowledge 
and  experience  to  guide  and  direct  anj'- 
one  seeking  the  public  trust. 

Mr.  Spence  was  blessed  with  a  long 
life,  and  he  has  indeed  earned  his  place 
in  history.  I  feel  very  humble  to  be  sit- 
ting where  he  sat  and  I  hope  that  I  may 
be  able  to  serve  the  people  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  Brent  Spence. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  wh;p. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  other 
Members  of  the  House  I  rise  to  express 
my  deep  sympathy  at  the  passing  of  a 
wonderful,  wonderful  man.  Brent  Spence." 
Over  many  years  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  with  Brent  Spence.  It  was  always  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  visit  with  him,  and  to 
discuss  with  him  the  many,  many  im- 
portant matters  which  were  constantly 
coming  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Brent  Spence  was  a  wonderful  man. 
He  was  a  dedicated  .\merican,  an  indi- 
vidual who  loved  his  country  and  at  all 
times  sought  to  do  those  things  he  felt 
to  be  basically  right.  He  was  a  delightful 
person. 

He  and  his  wife  and  I  were  good,  close 
friends  over  many  years,  having  lived 
for  some  years  at  the  same  location  in 
Washington.  I  have  indeed  lost  a  good 
friend  in  the  passing  of  Brent  Spence. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
friends  from  Kentucky  in  this  expression 
of  sorrow  over  the  death  of  a  great  for- 
mer Member  of  this  House. 

Brent  Spence  came  to  Coiiprress  many 
years  ago.  He  served  with  distinction  and 
ability.  More  important  he  was  a  man  of 
character  and  dedication  to  noble  pur- 
poses. 

The  spirit  of  Brent  Spence  lives  and 
will  live  for  decades  in  the  many  statutes 
enacted  by  the  Congress  under  his 
leadership  and  which  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  he  was  devoted. 

He  was  a  great  human  being  who  loved 
his  fellow  human  beings. 

We  have  lost  a  great  former  Member 
and  a  great  American.  I  extend  my  sym- 
pathy to  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  Kentucky  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  great  Kentuckian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  32  years  of  dedicated 
service  and  wise  leadership  Is  a  rec- 
ord of  service  which  few  men  achieve; 
however,  Brent  Spence,  of  Kentucky, 
our  beloved  friend  and  former  col- 
league, had  reached  this  pinnacle  when 
he    retired   from    the    House    In    1962. 


While  his  passing  on  September  18, 
1967,  at  the  age  of  92  years,  brings  a 
feeling  of  sadness  to  those  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  know  him  and  to  serve 
ill  the  House  with  him,  we  are  com- 
forted in  the  knowledge  that  the  many 
worthwhile  contributions  he  made  over 
the  years  will  stand  as  a  monument  to 
him  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  genera- 
tions to  follow: 

The  extent  of  Brent  Spences  contri- 
butions to  his  country  and  his  people 
cannot  be  accurately  measured,  but  the 
following  excerpts  from  a  eulogy  which 
appeared  in  the  September  19  edition 
of  the  Courier  Journal  touch  upon  a  few 
of  the  high  points  in  his  illustrious  ca- 
reer: 

During  most  of  his  Congressional  career, 
Spence,  a  Democrat,  was  Chairman  of  the 
powerful  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
His  role  as  a  Committee  member,  and  later 
as  Chairman,  made  him  an  important  figure 
In  the  New  Deal  revision  of  banking  and  cur- 
rency security  laws  and  the  legislation  that 
authorized  economic  controls  during  World 
War  II  .  .  .  Spence  probably  Influenced,  in- 
directly, the  lives  of  Americans  as  much  as 
any  other  Congressman  of  his  time.  Banks 
In  this  country  are  now  safer  places  to  leave 
money  because  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  Act.  Spence  helped  write 
It.  Homes  are  easier  to  buy  in  this  country 
because  of  FHA  mortgage  insurance.  Spence 
helped  write  that  law.  Workers  can  get  quick 
and  low-cost  loans  today  through  thousands 
of  employee  credit  unions,  with  assets  in  the 
millions  of  dollars.  Spence  helped  write  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  Every  public  hous- 
ing project  built  in  this  country  resulted 
from  legislation  Spence  helped  to  write.  He 
helped  create  the  federal  slum-clearance 
program,  the  generous  program  of  loans  for 
college  dormitories,  the  urban-renewal  pro- 
gram, the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion, the  World  Bank,  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

In  the  death  of  Brent  Spence,  a  great 
man  has  passed  from  the  scene  and  we 
shall  all  miss  him.  I  extend  deep  and 
sincere  sympathy  to  the  members  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  late  Honorable  Brent  Spence 
who  ser\-ed  his  Kentucky  district  and 
the  Nation  so  well  for  so  many  years. 

When  I  began  my  congressional  serv- 
ice back  in  1935,  Mrs.  Mahon  and  I  were 
privileged  to  live  at  the  apartment  house 
where  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Spence  resided.  We 
learned  quickly  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spence 
were  people  of  the  finest  quality  and  we 
developed  a  warm  affection  for  them. 
We  enjoyed  this  delightful  friendship  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  Spence  was  a  statesman  whose  ac- 
complishments are  written  in  the  laws 
of  the  land.  Others  have  spoken  of  his 
public  career  and  I  shall  not  elaborate. 
I  did  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  distinguished  American  and  express 
sjTiipathy  for  loved  ones  left  behind. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  distress- 
ed to  hear  the  sad  news  about  Brent 
Spence.  When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  I  was  made  a  member 
of  that  committee  and  served  under  him 
for  6  years.  During  2  years  of  my  service 
on  that  committee,  he  was  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  In  both  capacities  he 


served  with  dignity  and  distinction  and 
left  a  record  diflBcult  to  match. 

Brent  Spence  was  a  great  man  and  at 
the  same  time  a  kindly  man.  He  was 
cotu-teous  and  considerate  of  Members 
regardless  of  political  affiliation.  He  was 
a  pubhc  servant  of  great  stature  and  in- 
tegrity. I  shall  always  remember  him  as 
a  true  and  loyal  friend. 

Mr.  FATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
ia  this  House  are  saddened  by  the  news 
of  the  death  of  our  distinguished  former 
colleague,  Mr.  Brent  Spence,  of  Ken- 
tucky. Those  of  us  who  served  with  him 
on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee particularly  remember  his  long  and 
great  career  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Spence  retired  from  Congress  in 
1962,  after  more  than  30  years  of  senice. 
Tnrough  his  long  and  productive  life. 
Brent  Spence  piled  up  distinction  as  a 
lawyer.  State  senator,  and  city  solicitor, 
as  well  as  that  of  Congressman  and 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  well  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  feel  that  from 
the  moment  of  his  appearance  in  the 
House  to  the  day  of  his  retirement,  he 
upheld  the  noblest  standards  of  legisla- 
tive integrity  and  statesmanship. 

He  served  during  some  of  the  most 
critical  years  of  our  country's  history 
and  won  the  respect  of  his  district,  his 
State,  and  the  cotmtry.  Both  the  domes- 
tic economy  and  the  world  commimity 
were  greatly  affected  by  his  effort's.  The 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  of  1950, 
and  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  and  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  are  exam- 
ples of  hi.^  performance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  hiunan  and  per- 
sonal side,  those  of  us  who  knew  him  shall 
always  cheri.sh  the  memory  of  his  friend- 
ship and  coimsel.  We  shall  never  forget 
his  gentlemanly  manners,  his  classic  yet 
homespun  erudition,  and  the  charm  and 
humor  of  a  warm  personality  that  be- 
stowed so  much  dignity  on  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  afforded  so  much 
genuineness  of  character  and  comrade- 
slaip  to  us  all. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  pass- 
ing of  Brent  Spence.  My  affection  for 
this  grand  Kentuckian,  this  noblest  of 
the  old  school  of  American  statesmen, 
one  of  the  ablest  men  who  ever  served 
in  this  historic  body,  began  in  1949  when 
I  came  as  a  freshman  to  the  81st  Con- 
gress and  by  kind  providence  and  an  as- 
sist from  the  beloved  Tom  O'Brien,  was 
assigned  to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  That  affection  grew  with  ev- 
ery passing  year. 

I  am  cradled  in  sweet  memories  as  I 
recall  the  names  and  the  faces  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  the  81st  Congress,  when  Hugh 
Addonizio,  now  mayor  of  Newark,  Isi- 
dore Dollinger,  Hugh  Mit<'hell,  and  I  sat 
in  the  steerage,  the  row  of  seats  below 
the  dais  where  sat  Chairman  Brent 
Spence  and  Ranking  Minority  Member 
Jesse  Wolcott,  Paul  Brown,  the  valiant 
warrior  from  Georgia  who  established 
the  all-time  attendance  record  of  the 
House,  the  great  Texan.  Wright  Patman, 
now  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
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committee,  Mike  Monroney,  now  an  out- 
standing Member  of  the  other  body. 
Brooks  Hays,  Albert  Rains,  Frank  Bu- 
chanan, whose  wife  succeeded  him  on 
his  death,  and  later  she  too  passed  on  to 
the  great  grief  of  all  who  knew  her,  and 
Abrah.am  Multer  who,  with  Chairman 
Patman  are  the  sole  remaining  niembers 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
as  it  was  composed  in  the  81st  Congress. 
To  the  left  of  Jesse  Wolcott  sat  Ralph 
Gamble,  who  in  his  earlier  years  was  one 
of  the  great  athletes  of  the  world. 

In  those  days  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  had  no  subcommittees. 
Spence  and  Wolcott  were  not  only  giants 
in  the  conunittee,  they  were  giants  in 
the  House  itself.  Wolcott's  district  in 
Michigan,  once  safely  Republican,  is  now 
a  Democratic  district,  ably  represented 
by  James  O'Hara. 

Even  at  that  period  Brent  Spence's 
sight  was  failing  and  he  had  difficulty 
reading.  So  great  was  his  power  of  con- 
centration and  so  keen  and  retaining  his 
mind  and  his  memory  that  what  had 
been  read  to  him  remained  with  him. 
and  I  had  been  at  least  6  months  on  the 
committee  before  I  had  any  inkling  of 
his  problem  in  vision. 

Few  men  have  made  a  richer  contri- 
bution to  the  leg;slative  history  of  our 
country.  I  count  my  long  and  close 
fiiendship  with  Brent  Spence  as  one  of 
the  p:icele.ss  treasures  of  my  associations 
in  this  body. 

While  the  years  had  taken  a  physical 
toll.  Spence's  mind  and  his  intellect  re- 
mained as  keen  as  they  had  been  in 
earlier  times  and  I  sensed  that  it  was  his 
desire  to  die  in  harness,  while  still  serv- 
ing as  a  reprfsentative  of  the  people  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Redis- 
tricting  and  the  prospect  of  a  hard  cam- 
paign in  new  territory  changed  the  pic- 
ture of  his  expectation,  and  he  accepted 
retirement  philosophically.  But  much 
would  Brent  Spence  have  preferred  to 
remain  here,  continuing  to  the  last 
breath  the  work  that  he  loved  so  much 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  all-time  greats 
of  the  House  has  passed  on. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
lost  a  great  statesman  and  many  of  us 
lost  a  valued  friend  when  Brent  Spence. 
of  Kentucky,  died  this  week  at  the  age  of 
92.  When  he  retired  from  the  Congress 
In  1962,  he  had  given  his  country  more 
than  30  years  of  outstanding  statesman- 
shio  as  a  legislator  of  the  highest  integ- 
rity and  ability.  When  I  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1944  and  took  a  seat  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  this 
great  gentleman  was  my  chainnan  until 
he  retired  in  1962.  Over  these  many  years 
he  was  an  inspiration  to  me  with  his 
guidance  and  counsel  and  his  earnest  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  legislation  to  improve 
the  life  and  environment  of  our  people. 
As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  Brent  Spence  led 
some  of  the  toughest  legislative  battles 
that  were  fought  in  the  Congress.  He  pio- 
neered in  the  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  tlie  World 
Ban}-,  which  are  basic  and  vital  cogs  in 
our  world  monetary  system.  He  was  the 
field  marshal  in  our  committee  and  in 


the  House  for  the  complex  banking  legis- 
lation which  oft«n  seems  mysterious  to 
the  layman  but  which  is  vital  in  help- 
mg  to  make  our  economic  syst€m  work. 

He  was  a  great  leader  in  the  field  of 
housing  legislation  and  played  a  major 
role  in  the  first  great  hurdle  to  bring 
bett*?r  ho'osing  to  Americans  and  to  im- 
prove our  cities,  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

He  was  indeed  a  worthy  successor  t-o 
the  great  Kentuckians  who  have  en- 
riched our  Nation,  such  as  Henry  Clay 
and  Alben  W.  Barkley. 

We  mourn  the  loss  of  this  great  leader 
of  men  and  out.standing  servant  to  the 
American  people.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  was 
truly  a  man  among  men. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  can  be 
truthfully  said  that  Brent  Spence  gave 
his  life  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  constituency  he  served  so  capa- 
bly and  well  for  many  years. 

I  am  sad  and  deeply  grieved  at  the 
passing  of  this  great  statesman  from 
Kentucky. 

Brent  Spence  will  go  down  in  history 
for  his  dedicated  loyalty  to  America,  his 
willingness  to  allow  each  the  opportunity 
to  express  his  views,  his  fairmindedness, 
and  his  sound  judgment.  His  long  ser^'ice 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  earned  him  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  colleagues. 
He  was  a  giant  among  men  and  I  was 
one  of  the  fortunate  ones  to  share  his 
friendship  and  to  benefit  from  his  wise 
counsel  and  advice  over  the  years. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  char- 
acter, and  service  of  the  late  Honorable 
Brent  Spence. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 

is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESPONSIBLE  DISSENT 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  tills  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, September  14,  1967, 1  had  the  pleas- 
m-e  of  being  the  guest  speaker  at  the  fall 
business  meeting  dinner  of  the  New 
York  Claim  Association,  at  which  time 
I  chose  to  discuss  responsible  dissent. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  my  statement  of  that 

evening: 

Responsible  Dissent 

I  must  begin  bv  warning  you  that  I  have 
chosen  not  to  be  limited  in  my  choice  of  topic 
by  tyranny  of  precedents.  I  know  that  those 
who 'have  appeared  before  you  have  addressed 
themselves  to  matters  witliJn  your  special 
interest,  and  properly  so.  But  I  have  chosen 
a  theme  which  literally  haunts  me  these 
days  and  it  appears  vo  me  that  until  I 
deposit  it  upon  the  minds  and  the  con- 
science of  those  willing  to  listen,  I  shall  get 
no  peace. 


Today  there  reverberates  through  the  land 
the  rallying  crj"  of  the  "right  to  dissent."  I 
know  of  no  thoughtful  person  who  would 
deny  that  right.  The  First  Amendment  has 
withstood  every  assault  made  upon  it.  and 
the  right  to  dissent,  voices  to  the  contrary 
notwithst,xnding.  has  become  so  embedded 
in  our  political  and  social  structure  that  it  is 
often  infuriating  to  have  to  axgue  that  such 
a  right  really  exists.  The  right  of  dissent  ia 
precious.  I  respect  that  right  in  others,  and 
I  invite  your  respect  for  my  right  to  differ. 
A  nation  without  controversy  is  politically 
dead.  With  the  dead  there  Is  no  dissent.  In 
the  cemetery  there  is  no  controversy.  An  old 
Jat>anese  proverb  murmurs,  "Move  net  that 
which  is  Btlll."  We  say,  "Leave  well  enough 
alone."  Well,  that's  Just  great  for  the  smug 
and  the  slack,  for  the  fearful  and  the  feeble. 
I  thirk  it  is  far  better  for  a  nation  to  be 
politically  alive,  with  dissent,  with  the  clash 
of  opinion  and  ideological  rivalry.  And  so  do 
you.  Had  you  remained  docile  and  stagnant, 
you  would  not  have  gone  into  the  midst  of 
controversy  that  once  surrounded  such  ques- 
tions as  Workmen's  Compensation,  the  Dis- 
ability Benefits  Law.  and  the  like.  Reasonable 
men  may  differ  s^nd  must  differ  at  times,  Just 
.^s  difl^erent  men  boll  at  different  degrees  and 
their  hearts  beat  differently,  and  their  lungs 
breathe  difl'erently. 

But— and  this  Is  the  but  tragically  ig- 
nored— what  about  the  responsibilities  which 
march  along  with  dissent?  Is  the  dissentor 
free  from  any  responsibnity  whatsoever?  Is 
his  dissent  based  upon  reason,  fact  and  con- 
templation of  the  consequences?  Does  he 
deny  the  right  of  dissent  to  a  George  Wallace, 
to  an  H.  L.  Hunt,  or  a  Mario  Savio  of  Berkeley 
"fame",  but  insist  upon  It  for  a  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael?  Or  vice  versa?  How  throughly  does 
he  understand  the  right  to  dissent  which 
must  be  accorded.  If  the  First  Amendment 
is  to  be  meaningful,  even  to  ideologies  we 
most  abhor''  Is  he  at  any  time  aware  of  the 
point  where  the  flow  of  the  First  Amendment 
reaches  the  wall  of  a  clear  and  present 
danger? 

Now  that  I've  brought  some  names  Into 
the  discussion,  I'd  like  to  use  one  of  each  ex- 
treme group  as  Illustrative  of  the  questions  I 
posed.  What  are  their  objectives?  First. 
Stokely  Carmlchael.  Dissentor  and  disclaim- 
er, how  well  has  he  reached  his  objective — 
to  bring  the  Negro  closer  to  the  reality  of 
equalitv  of  opportunity?  He  has  not.  Instead, 
he  and  "the  fanatically  militant  have  brought 
the  civil  rights  movement  to  a  dangerous 
precipice.  The  wild  uninhibited  statements 
of  a  Stokely  Carmlchael  have  tragically 
frightened  the  majority. 

Where  there  should  be  understanding, 
there  is  now  fear,  fear  hardening  into  oppo- 
sition against  the  legitimate  demands  of 
our  Negro  citizens.  Who  benefits,  may  I  ask, 
when  at  the  recentlv  held  National  Confer- 
ence on  the  New  Politics,  the  white  leftists 
abjectly  surrendered  to  the  demands  of  the 
Black  Militants,  as  they  call  themselves?  The 
beneficiaries  of  Black  Militants  will  not  be 
the  Negroes  enclr.ved  in  the  slums,  who  face 
dally  Imnoverlshment  In  all  aspects  of  living, 
I  recall  the  magnificence  of  the  Washington 
March.  Nationwide  sympathy  was  awakened 
and  the  white  majority  responded,  albeit 
slowly.  Now  the  tide  of  sympathy  and  under- 
standing and  willingness  to  undertake  rem- 
edies recedes.  The  consequence  may  be  a 
national  crisis  of  unmeasurable  dimension. 
It  is  the  irrational  response  to  irrationality 
we  all  must  fear  and  all  must  curb. 

George  Wallace  dissents  from  the  1954  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  That  again  Is  his  First 
Amendment  right.  But  the  manner  and  tone 
of  his  dissent  has  inflamed  psssions,  given 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  most  irresponsible 
elements  In  the  country,  and  encour.-.ged  the 
white  backlash.  But  has  he  succeeded  in  his 
objective  to  keep  Alabama  completely  segre- 
gated? No.  no  more  than   he  succeeded   in 
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keeping  the  doors  of  the  Ualverslty  closed 
to  Negroes. 

We  have  too  often  seen  the  right  to  dlMent 
debaMd  to  Include  violence  axtd  physical 
aaaault.  Dissent  need  not  be  respectable,  but 
It  must  be  Tesponailile  le«t  excess  beget  excess 
and  the  devU  take  the  bow — front  stage. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  "hippies."  Dissent- 
ing from  the  mores  and  culture  of  our  society, 
they  have  shed  themselves  of  every  respon- 
sibility. They  seem  to  care  little  for  the  heri- 
tage of  the  past  and  nothing  for  the  promises 
of  the  future  They  propose  to  spend  their 
youth  In  a  sick  trance  of  rejecting.  What  they 
see  as  "wrong  In  society,"  they  make  no  effort 
to  right.  They  are  locked  In  the  prisons  of 
ihelr  own  fantasies  and,  frankly,  I  ache  for 
them,  for  what  will  they  see  when  they  search 
the  mirrors  of  their  souls  at  the  age  of,  let 
us  say,  30? 

The  dlfisentors  on  Vietnam  hug  to  them- 
selves the  right  to  dissent,  but  overturn  cars, 
smash  windows,  and  irresponsibly  denounce 
with  all  possible  vulgarity  not  only  those 
who  disagree  with  their  position  but  even 
those  who  agree. 

Then  there  are  those  bravados  who  advo- 
cate riots,  who  make  the  noises,  and  then 
depart  to  leave  the  rioters  and  the  destroyers 
to  fend  for  themselves. 

And  what  of  those,  who  like  shrill,  hyster- 
ical blddlee,  screech  for  Impeachment  of  our 
Supreme  Court  Justices  without  ever  having 
read  even  one  of  the  opinions? 

I  might  as  well  add  a  word  about  the  stu- 
dents' revolts  and  demonstrations.  If  only 
they  could  run  the  colleges  and  universities. 
sweet  reason  would  prevail.  And  how  would 
they  define  "reason?" 

When  an  antl-Vletnam  assembly  cries 
"murderer"  at  Lyndon  Johnson  and  when  a 
Blrchlte  cries  "traitor"  at  Earl  Warren,  we  are 
witness  to  a  malignant  debasement  of  the 
right  to  dissent. 

When  I  observe  all  the  disturbances  around 
the  world,  not  Just  In  the  United  States.  I 
often  feel  that  rational  man  is  being  dis- 
missed as  a  creature  without  consequence  or 
without  commitment. 

It  Is  here  that  the  attorney  can  play  his 
most  significant  role — to  extend  the  rule  of 
law  within  and  without  the  boundaries  of 
this  land.  For  this  task  the  attorney  Is  well 
equipped.  The  tools  of  the  profession — preci- 
sion, analysis,  logic,  documentation,  the 
probing  skills,  the  inquiring  mind — are 
exactly  what  Is  needed. 

This  does  not  mean  I  argue  for  the  status 
quo.  Dissent  is  the  spur  which  leads  to  an 
examination  of  the  weaknesses  In  our  social 
and  political  structure.  Nor  am  I  an  alarmist. 
The  recent  rash  of  retreats  from  reason — 
this  too  sh.ill  pass.  But  we  are  dependent 
upon  you.  the  attorney,  to  keep  the  pen- 
dulum more  truly  In  balance.  Untrammeled 
emotion  and  hysteria  will  always  be  with  us 
In  one  degree  or  another.  I  am  not  so  foolish 
as  to  believe  otherwise.  The  perspective  of 
the  attorney,  however,  is  larger  than  the 
landscape  surveyed.  It  carries  Into  a  future 
beyond  which  we.  the  living,  cannot  pene- 
trate. 

Edmund  Burke  said  In  a  few  lines  what 
has  taken  me  seven  pages  to  say: 

"Men  are  qualified  for  civil  liberties  In 
exact  proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put 
moral  chains  upon  their  own  app>etltes  .  .  . 
society  cannot  exist  unless  a  controlling 
power  upon  will  and  appetite  be  pl.iced  some- 
where, and  the  less  of  It  there  Is  within, 
the  more  there  must  be  without.  It  Is  or- 
dained In  the  eternal  constitution  of  things 
that  ma«  of  Intemperate  minds  cannot  be 
free    Their  passions  forge  their  fetters." 

To  mind  come  some  names  of  dissenter? 
who  swam  against  the  currents  with  clear 
strong  strokes,  proposing  alternatives  to  thai 
to  which  they  objected,  their  reasoning  in- 
cisive and  affirmative.  I  have  picked  such 
names  at  random  and  I  am  certain  there  Isn't 
one  here  who  could  not  add  his  own  choices  to 


a  long  and  honorable  list,  but  let  us  recall: 
Senator  George  Norrls,  John  Peter  Altgeld, 
Norman  Thomas,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Pat- 
rick Henry,  Andre  Malraux,  Bishop  James 
Pike.  Margaret  Sanger.  John  Locke,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Lincoln 
Steffens.  They  sought,  not  self-aggrandize- 
ment, but  the  building  of  a  more  humane  so- 
ciety. They  struggled  against  Inertia,  Indiffer- 
ence, and  greed  to  perfect  a  vision  of  civilized 
man;  in  short,  they  were  rational  and 
engaged. 

I  do  not  suggest  there  was  an  absence  of 
passion.  On  the  contrary.  But  neither  was 
there  an  absence  of  inhibition  nor,  above  all, 
an  absence  of  responsibility. 

I  cannot  t«ll  you  how  I  appreciate  your  at- 
tentlveness  and  how  much  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  you  have  given  me  to  say  that 
which  I  have  been  thinking  these  days. 

Thank  you 


THE  ARROGANCE  OP  SOME  SELF- 
APPOINTED  SECRETARIES  OP 
STATE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  a  good  deal  in  recent  months 
about  the  arrogance  of  power.  This 
morning  on  the  front  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  we  were  treated  to  a  rather 
shocking  display  of  the  unmitigated  ar- 
rogance of  persons  who  try  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy,  something  the  Constitution  has 
delegated  to  the  President. 

A  Mr.  Harry  Ashmore,  sometime  edi- 
tor, of  Uttle  Rock,  Ark.,  and  a  Mr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Baggs,  an  editor  from  Miami. 
Pla.,  went  to  Hanoi  last  February,  met 
with  Ho  Chi  Minh,  and  came  back  home 
with  certain  peace  proposals  of  their 
own. 

Now  because  those  proposals,  like  all 
others  to  Hanoi,  have  added  up  to  one 
big,  round,  fat  goose  egg,  Messrs.  Ash- 
more  and  Baggs  have  accused  the  State 
Department  of  "double  dealing"  and 
the  President  of  an  "almost  total  ab- 
sence of  candor." 

How  naive  can  you  be'?  I  can  under- 
stand that  the  snow  job  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
did  on  these  two  would-be  Secretaries 
of  State  must  have  made  them  feel 
pretty  important.  But  did  they  not  think 
that  perhaps  the  President  and  the  State 
Department  might  have  had  some  other 
irons  In  the  diplomatic  fire?  Did  they 
not  realize  that  perhaps  the  conduct  of 
national  diplomacy  requires  that  not 
ever>'  move  the  President  may  be  making 
should  be  disclosed  to  two  itinerant 
newspapermen  fresh  from  visiting  Ho 
Chi  Minh? 

I  am  a  little  ashamed  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  should  have  featured  this  bit 
of  sour-graping  on  page  1  in  screaming 
headlines  that  can  only  confuse  the 
American  public  and  encourage  the 
Communist  enemy  in  Hanoi,  particu- 
larly since  on  page  18  of  the  same  paper 
their  own  reporter,  Mr.  Chalmers  Rob- 
erts, reports  a  full  chronology  of  Viet- 
nam peace  efforts  that  make  it  clear 
that  long  before  the  Ashmore  letter  WEis 


sent  and  replied  to  the  President  and 
State  Department  had  already  received 
flat  refusal  from  Hanoi,  not  just  to  some 
vague  bid  for  reciprocal  deescalation,  but 
to  a  detailed  analysis  of  all  possible 
methods  for  reciprocal  deescalation. 


VIETNAM  EXPERTS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  made 
some  remarks  about  a  man  I  believe  is 
probably  a  constituent  of  mine  out  in 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  I  want  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  TMr.  Stratton]  to 
know  that  I  agree  with  his  comments 
completely.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
going  even  one  step  further. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  requested  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Department  to  Investigate 
the  propriety  of  continuing  the  tax-ex- 
empt status  of  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions.  This  is  the 
organization  involved  in  the  problem 
discussed  by  Congressman  Stratton. 

The  center  has  done  many  things 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  highly  ques- 
tionable, including  the  matter  which  has 
been  brought  to  our  attention  today  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Stratton]. 

Sponsoring  a  student  forum  In  which 
most  If  not  all  of  the  student  participants 
were  so  leftwing  oriented  that — accord- 
ing to  news  reports — they  advocated  the 
overthrow  of  our  American  system  of 
government  by  force  is  a  good  example. 

The  center's  tax-free  status  is  appar- 
ently based  on  the  theory  that  it  Is  an 
"educational"  institution.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  dissent  and  discus- 
sion. This  can  be  educational  if  all  sides 
are  presented  as  they  are  In  our  univer- 
sities and  colleges.  However,  I  seriously 
question  whether  such  a  balanced  ap- 
Droach  is  the  objective  of  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions. 

I  ask:  If  the  tax-exempt  status  of  a 
fine  American  organization  like  the 
Sierra  Club  is  under  fire  why  should  the 
American  taxpayers  be  asked  to  support 
an  organization  which  gives  aid  and 
comfort  to  violent  revolutionaries? 


EXPLOSIVE  NEW  TESTIMONY  BE- 
FORE THE  FOREIGN  OPERATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS COM^^TTEE  ON  THE 
"OTHER  WAR"  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  explosive 
new  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  shows  the  United  States 
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is  losing  the  "other  war"  in  Vietnam,  the 
war  to  establish  South  Vietnamese  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  and  Internal  sta- 
bility. The  former  AID  director  In  Viet- 
nam. Mr.  Poats,  has  acknowledged  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  commitment  to  the 
war  effort  is  so  inadequate  that — 
The  annual  U.S.  200  million  dollar  com- 
modity Import  program  In  Vietnam  is  ac- 
tually a  political  ransom  paid  to  powerful 
South  Vietnamese  commercial  Interests  to 
Insure  political  stability  In  South  Vietnam, 
and  Insure  their  continued  support  of  the 
war;  and 

Only  by  totally  "Americanizing  the  U.S. 
economic  program  In  South  Vietnam,  would 
the  AID  Program  be  able  to  achieve  Its  goal 
of  significantly  Improving  the  quality  of  Ufe 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  (a  policy  that  Is 
making  South  Vietnam  permanently  de- 
pendent upon  U.S.  subsidy.) 

Now  that  the  administration's  top  offi- 
cial has  candidly  documented  for  the 
record  that  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
not  pulling  their  share  of  the  load  in 
Vietnam—  it  Is  absolutely  clear  that  we 
must  demand  an  immediate,  all-out, 
across-the-board  commitment  from  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

I  have  just  taken  a  special  order  to 
reveal  this  testimony  and  discuss  its  im- 
plications later  today. 


on  the  source  of  recent  Life  magazine 
articles  on  organized  crime. 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  WIRETAPPING 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tinanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dialog 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  on  wire- 
tapping continues.  It  is  as  frustrating  as 
tr>-ing  to  push  a  chain.  Last  week,  the 
House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime 
called  for  creation  of  a  Select  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Organized  Crime.  It  also  rec- 
ommended that  wiretap  logs  and  commu- 
nications of  which  the  task  force  referred 
be  handed  over  to  that  joint  committee — 
not  to  the  party  task  force  as  alleged 
by  the  Justice  Department.  Moreover, 
these  records  were  recommended  to  be 
turned  over  in  closed,  executive  session, 
without  even  revealing  names  of  inno- 
cent and  guilty.  By  attempting  to  con- 
fuse this  issue,  the  Justice  Department 
now  once  again  has  resorted  to  the 
smokescreen  approach.  What  are  they 
afraid  of  revealing.  Could  it  be  they  are 
afraid  of  proving,  with  material  already 
In  their  possession,  that  courts  super- 
vised electronic  surveillance  is  a  useful 
weapon  in  the  fight  against  organized 
crime. 

Under  present  Justice  Department  reg- 
ulations, the  material  in  their  possession 
is  utterly  useless — In  any  court  case  be- 
cause it  may  have  gathered  by  what  are 
today  proscribed  methods.  Therefore,  the 
material  could  not  be  used  in  any  court 
case.  But,  it  could  be  used  to  demonstrate 
the  effectiveness  or  ineffectiveness  of 
court  approved  electronic  surveillance, 
against  the  dangers  of  organized  crime. 

Once  again,  the  Justice  r>epartment 
has  declined  the  Invitation  to  comment 


EDIBLE    OIL    IMPORTS    FROM    THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  this  body  whose  districts  produce 
either  soybeans  or  cotton  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  distressed  to  learn  that  the  Hunt- 
Wesson  Food  Products  Co.  of  Fullerton, 
Calif.,  is  importing  from  the  Soviet 
Union  massive  quantities  of  edible  oils 
at  a  time  when  soybean  oil  and  cotton- 
seed oil  prices  are  already  badly  de- 
pressed. I  learned  just  today  that  the 
Hunt-Wesson  firm  undertook  these  pur- 
chases deliberately  to  drive  down  mar- 
ket prices  In  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  all  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  public  generally 
will  demand  that  the  Hunt-Wesson  firm, 
processors  of  Wesson  Oil,  cancel  these 
shipments,  shipments  which  will  not 
only  drive  down  prices  here  In  this  coun- 
try" but  which  provide  valuable  foreign 
exchange  to  the  principal  supplier  of 
weapons  to  our  enemy  in  Vietnam. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  323 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  com- 
mittee may  have  imtU  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  256] 


Abbltt 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
A.shley 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Broomfield 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.N.C. 
Burton,  Utah 
Casey 

Clawson.  Del 
Conte 
Conyers 
Curtis 
Davis,  Ga. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 

Dickinson 
D'.ggrs 
Donohue 
E^■erett 
ParbsteIn 
Pelghan 
Flr.o 

Pord.  Gerald  R 
Ford, 
William  D. 


Fountain 

Prellnghuysen 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

GUilmo 

Goodell 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gurney 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hawkins 

H.ivs 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Holland 

Irwin 

Jonas 

Karth 

Kluczynskl 

K.vros 

Landrum 

Lukens 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Miller.  Calif. 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Mil  Iter 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Ottinger 
1-atman 
Pepper 
.  Phllbln 
Poage 
Pool 


Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Ralls  back 

Rar.dall 

Rarlck 

Relfel 

Resnlck 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rost.f-nkowskl 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Sandman 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Slkes  > 

Smith.  N."Z». 

Stagrgera 

Stephens 

Talcott 

Trague,  Tex. 
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CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


AMENDING  THE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
OF  MARCH  25,  1953 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  516)  relating  to  electrical  and 
mechanical  office  equipment  for  the  use 
of  Members,  officers,  and  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  remove 
specific  limitations  on  electric  typewrit- 
ers furnished  to  Members. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Mar>'land  a  ques- 
tion or  two  concerning  this  joint  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand  it,  tms 
will  increase  the  number  of  electric  type- 
writers from  four  to  five  for  those  repre- 
senting   districts   of    less    than    400,000 

opodIc'' 

Mr.     FRIEDEL.     Less     than     500,000 

people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  to  increase  to  six  the 
number  of  tj-pewriters  for  those  who  rep- 
resent  districts   of   more    than   500.000 

people? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  this  mean  that  one 
typewriter  or  more  could  be  taken  to 
such  a  district:  is  that  the  purpose  of 
this  bill? 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  No,  that  is  not  the  pur- 
pa<^e  of  this  bill:  these  typewTiters  are 
for  use  in  the  Member's  offices  here  in 
Washington.  I  checked  into  that  very, 
verv  thoroughly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  restriction 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  equipment  in 
congressional  district  offices? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  As  I  understand  the 
regulations  equipment  may  not  be  re- 
moved from  any  office  here  in  Washing- 
ton, unless  permission  is  given  by  the 
House  Office  Buildine  Commission,  and 
I  do  not  know  if  permission  is  ever  given. 

Mr  GROSS.  Tlien  how  are  typewriters 
provided  in  the  district  offices? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration provides  equipment  for  dis- 
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trlct  congressional  oCQces.  On  August  1 1 , 
1967,  GSA  Issued  a  release  pertaining  to 
furnishing  congressional  offices  which 
explains  in  detail  how  district  congres- 
sional offices  may  be  furnished  and 
equipped. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  an  all-consiun- 
ing  demand  for  this  particular  bill? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  There  Is  a  very  strong 
demand  for  it.  Quite  a  few  Members 
have  asked  for  it.  This  is  basic  office 
equipment  such  as  a  desk,  a  chair  they 
might  need,  another  desk,  or  another 
chair:  tWs  or  a  telephone.  It  is  needed 
equipment  for  offices  right  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  I  by  any  chance 
have  some  assurance  on  the  gentleman's 
part  that  this  will  be  the  last  of  the  bills 
of  this  nature  with  respect  to  electric 
typewriters  for  at  least  another  year? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  believe  this  will  take 
care  of  the  Members'  needs  for  type- 
writers for  the  foreseeable  future.  How- 
ever. I  cannot  speak  forever,  but  I  be- 
lieve this  will  help  a  lot. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  resenation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  516 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  subsection 
(c>  of  the  flrst  section  of  the  Joint  resolution 
entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
Cl«rK  of  the  House  of  Represent\tlves  to 
furnish  certain  electrlcil  or  mech.anlcal  ofBce 
equipment  for  the  use  of  Members.  ofBcers, 
and  comniUtees  of  the  House  of  Represe:ita- 
tlves".  approved  March  25.  1953  (2  U.3.C. 
112a(C)),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
followinsr: 

"(3)    electric  typewriters." 
and  by  reniunberlng  clauses   (4'».    (5),    (6i. 
and    (7)    as    (3),   (4).   (5),  and    (6).  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  Section  2  of  stich  Joint  resolution,  as 
amended  (2  V  S.C.  1128-1),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  Subject  to  such  Umltitlons  as  may 
be  Imposed  by  regulations  established  by  the 
Comnilttee  on  House  Admlnlstr.itlon  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  request  of  any 
Member,  ahall  furnish  electric  typewriters, 
one  ot  which  may  be  an  automatic  type- 
writer, for  use  In  the  office  of  such  Member." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clati&e 
and  Insert  In  leu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  section  2  of  the  Jjlnt  resolution  en- 
titled "Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
furnish  certain  electrical  or  mechanical  office 
equipment  for  the  use  of  Members,  officers, 
and  comxrUtteee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives', approved  March  25.  1953  (2  U.S.C. 
112a-l).  is  amended  by  striking  out  "four 
electric  typewriters'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "five  electric  typewriters'  and  by  strik- 
ing out  'five  electric  typewriters'  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  'six  electric  typewriters'." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 


"Joint  resolution  to  amend  the  joint 
resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  to  increase 
the  number  of  electric  typewriters  which 
may  be  furnished  to  Members  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SAUGUS    IRON    WORKS    NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE,  MASS. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  1308) 
to  establish  the  Saugus  Iron  Works  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  request 
of  a  Member  who  could  not  be  present 
today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bin  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


ESTABLISHING    THE    NATIONAL 
PARK  FOUNDATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10835) 
to  establish  the  National  Park  Founda- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  a  brief 
explanation  of  this  bill  from  someone 
who  is  conversant  with  the  provisions  of 
it. 

First  I  should  like  to  know  why  there 
should  be  a  new  foundation  established. 
There  has  been  a  tnost  fund,  a  National 
Park  Trust  Fund  Board  for  at  least  32 
years,  and  I  wonder  why  a  new  founda- 
tion is  necessary. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  The  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  studied 
this  matter  carefully,  and  devoted  con- 
siderable time  to  hearings  and  study  on 
the  bill.  It  appears  that  the  National 
Park  Trust  Fund  Board  has  not  been 
effective,  even  though  it  has  operated 
down  through  the  years.  It  has  a  limited 
membership  composed  almost  entirely 
of  public  officials  which  the  committee 
believes  is  bad.  It  Is  restricted  to  dona- 
tions of  personal  property  only,  and  not 
real  property. 

Its  investments  are  limited  to  Govern- 
ment securities. 

We  find  and  think  that  the  new  Foun- 
dation has  many  advantages  over  the 
old  National  Park  Trust  Fund  Board.  It 
would  be  composed  of  at  least  six  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Secretary  from 
the  public. 

It  would  be  authorized  to  accept  do- 
nations of  all  types  Including  cash,  se- 
curities, and  any  type  of  real  estate. 

Its  investments  would  not  be  restricted 
to  Government  securities, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
the  meaning  of  the  language  on  page 
1  of  the  report  in  section  8  wherein  it  is 
stated: 

The  Foundation  may,  however.  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  Its  directors,  contribute  towards 
the   costs  of  local   government  In  amounts 


not  In  excess  of  those  which  It  would  be 
obligated  to  pay  such  government  If  it  were 
not  exempt  •  •  *. 

Is  this  limited  strictly  to  taxes  or  may 
funds  used  in  support  of  this  Founda- 
tion be  paid  over  to  local  divisions  or  sub- 
divisions of  government? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  This  is  limited  entirely 
to  payments  in  lieu  of  local  taxes.  It  is 
conceivable  that  a  business  building,  we 
will  say,  in  a  small  town  might  be  do- 
nated to  this  Foundation  and  it  might 
be  a  matter  of  equity,  or  at  least  rea- 
sonable, to  pay  some  of  the  taxes  or  that 
some  pa>Tnent  in  lieu  of  taxes  should  be 
made  from  the  income. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  the  top  of  page  6  of 
the  report  I  note  there  is  some  propa- 
ganda in  behalf  of  the  Great  Society.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  certain  people 
in  the  Democrat  administration  have 
been  trying  to  divorce  themselves  from 
this  Great  Society  business.  What  is  this 
all  about?  Why  advertise  the  Great  So- 
ciety? Does  the  gentleman  have  any  com- 
ment to  make  on  that? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  The  committee  report 
just  refers  to  the  preservation  of  natural 
beauty  in  relation  to  President  John- 
son's beautification  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
of  us  who  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the 
Great  Society  contributes  very  much  to 
beauty  or  to  anything  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Foundation  legislation  which 
we  now  have  before  us  could  weU  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important  na- 
tional park  measures  considered  during 
this  Congress.  While  it  does  not  have  the 
emotional  appeal  of  some  of  the  other 
proposals,  we  hope  it  will  provide  an  im- 
portant tool  in  overcoming  some  of  the 
problems  involved  in  the  establisliment 
of  new  units  of  the  national  park  system. 

The  National  Park  Foundation  would, 
if  established,  have  more  participants 
from  the  private  sector  and  would  have 
broader  authority  than  the  existing 
Board.  While  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  would  be  chairman  and  sec- 
retary respectively,  the  balance  of  the 
membership — totaling  not  less  than  six 
and  not  more  than  12  members — would 
be  private  citizens  who  are  outstanding 
in  the  fields  of  foundation  work,  con- 
servation and  or  finance.  Their  terms 
would  be  staggered  to  provide  rotation  in 
the  appointments  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  present  Board  is.  as  I  have  stated, 
authorized  to  accept  gifts  of  money  or. 
securities.  Tliese  are  turned  over  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  deter- 
mines how  they  are  to  be  invested — and 
in  practice,  they  are  almost  exclusively 
converted  into  Government  securities.  A 
member  of  the  existing  Board  testified 
that  donated  funds  are  more  likely  to  be 
forthcoming  if  it  appears  that  more  posl- 
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live  benefits  can  be  achieved.  Most  other 
institutions,  having  sizable  endowments, 
utilize  their  resources  to  maximize  the 
benefits  to  their  portfolio.  In  tliis  respect, 
Mr.  Donald  Thurber  stated: 

The  growth  f.ictor  in  such  portfolios  en- 
courages new  gilts  more  than  does  a  stati- 
cally managed  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H,R.  10835  authorizes  the 
Foundation  to  invest,  reinvest,  retain, 
lease,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  with  any  do- 
nated property  or  income  derived  there- 
from so  long  as  it  confcims  with  the  in- 
strument of  donation. 

The  Foundation  is  also  authorized 
under  the  bill  to  receive  donations  of  both 
r?al  and  personal  property  or  income 
from  it.  By  making  it  possible  to  accept 
donations  of  any  property  as  a  gift  to 
the  United  States,  H.R.  10835  will  en- 
hance the  prospects  of  the  success  of  the 
Foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  w  ill  permit  the 
Foundation  to  benefit  from  the  services 
available  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  the  event  that  it  should  get  into 
a  lawsuit,  but  another  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  avoid  the  involvement  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  party,  in  any  lawsuits 
and  the  United  States  is  excused  from  all 
liability  because  of  the  Foundation.  In  or- 
der to  overcome  the  problems  with  re- 
gard to  local  taxation,  another  amend- 
ment leaves  open  the  opportunity  to 
make  payments  to  local  governmental 
uiuts  in  lieu  of  taxes  should  it  be  deter- 
miiied  necessary  and  equitable  by  the 
Foundation.  The  final  amendment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  provides  that  the  annual  report 
shall  include  information  concerning  its 
receipts,  expenditures,  and  investments. 
The  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  considered  this  proposal 
in  depth,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1C835  is  a  bill 
wliich  can  provide  a  useful  instrument  in 
the  promotion  of  our  national  parks 
without  any  .significant  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds.  I  am  pleased  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
I  urge  its  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert'. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
con.sideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 10833 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In 
order  to  encourage  private  gifts  of  real  and 
personal  property  or  any  income  therefrom 
or  other  interest  therein  for  the  benefit  of,  or 
m  connection  with,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, Its  act'vities,  or  its  services,  and  thereby 
to  further  the  conservation  of  naturaJ,  scenic, 
historic,  scientific,  educational,  inspirational, 
or  recreational  resources  for  future  genera- 
tions of  Amerscins.  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  chiritible  and  nonpr.ofit  corporation 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Park  Foundation 
to  accept  a.nd  administer  such  gifts. 

Sec.  2.  Tne  National  Pork  Foundation  shall 
consist  of  a  Board  liavln^  as  members  the 
Secretaj-y  of  the  Interior,  the  Direct</r  of  the 
Natianal  Park  Service,  ex  officio,  and  no  less 
than  six  priv:it«  citzens  of  the  United  States 
.%pp>oint«d  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
whose  initial  terms  shall  be  staggered  to 
assure  continuity  of  administration.  There- 
after, the  term  shall  be  six  years,  unless  a 
successor  is  chosen  to  flll  a  vacancy  occurring 
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prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  wss  chosen,  in  which  event 
the  successor  shall  be  chosen  only  for  the 
remainder  of  that  term.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
shall  be  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Board.  Member- 
ship on  the  Board  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  an  cfflce  within  the  meaning  cf  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  United  States.  A  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  serving  at  any  one 
Ume  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  tlie  trans- 
action of  business,  and  the  Foundation  shall 
have  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially 
noticed.  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  and  there  shall  be  at  least  one 
meeting  each  year. 

No  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  for  their  services  as  mem- 
bers, but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  actual 
and  necessary  traveling  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  as  such  members  out  of  Na- 
tional Park  Foundation  funds  available  to 
the  Board  for  such  purposes.  The  Founc^^ 
tion  shall  succeed  to  all  right,  title,  and  ii^ 
teres  C  of  the  National  Park  Trast  Fund 
Board  established  In  any  property  or  funds, 
including  the  National  Park  Trust  Fund,  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  and  conditions  thSreof.  The 
National  Park  Trust  Fund  Is  hereby  abol- 
ished, and  the  Act  of  July  10,  1935  (49  Stat. 
477;  16  U.S.C.  19  et  seq,).  as  amended,  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec!  3.  The  Foundation  Is  authorized  to 
accept,  receive,  solicit,  hold,  administer,  and 
use  any  gifts,  devises,  or  bequests,  either  ab- 
solutely or  in  trust  of  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty or  any  income  therefrom  or  other  inter- 
est" therein  for  the  benefit  of  or  in  connec- 
tion with,  the  National  Park  Service,  Its  ac- 
tivities, or  its  services:  Provided,  That  the 
Foundation  may  not  accept  any  such  gift, 
demise,  or  bequest  wluch  entails  any  expendi- 
ture other  than  from  the  resources  of  the 
Foundation.  An  Interest  in  the  real  property 
includes,  among  other  things,  easements  or 
other  rights  for  preservation,  conservation, 
protection,  or  enhancement  by  and  for  the 
public  of  natural,  scenic,  historic,  scientific, 
educational.  Inspirational,  or  recreational  re- 
sources. A  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  may  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Foundation  even  though  It  Is 
encumbered,  restricted,  or  subject  to  benefi- 
cial Interests  of  private  persons  If  any  cur- 
rent or  future  interest  therein  Is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  National  Park  Service.  Its  ac- 
tivities, or  Its  services. 

Sec.  4,  Except  as  otherwise  required  by  the 
Instrument  of  transfer,  the  Foundation  may 
sell,  lease,  Invest,  reinvest,  retain,  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  or  deal  with  any  property  or 
Income  thereof  as  the  Board  may  from  time 
to  time  determine.  The  Foundation  shall  not 
engage  In  anv  business,  nor  shall  the  Foun- 
dation make  any  Investment  that  may  not 
lawfully  be  made  bv  a  trust  company  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  except  that  the  Foun- 
dation mav  make  any  Investment  authorized 
by  the  Instrument  of  transfer,  and  may  re- 
tain anv  property  accepted  by  the  Founda- 
tion. Tlie  Found.ation  mav  utilize  the  serv- 
ices and  facilities  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  such  services  and  facilities  may 
be  made  available  on  request  to  the  extent 
practicable  without  reimbursement  therefor. 
Sec.  5.  The  Foundation  shall  have  per- 
petual succession,  with  all  the  usual  powers 
and  obligations  of  a  corporation  acting  as  a 
trustee,  but  the  members  of  the  Board 
shall  iiot  be  personally  liable,  except  for 
malfeasance. 

Sec.  6.  The  Foundation  shall  have  the 
power  to  enter  into  contracts,  to  execute 
Instruments,  and  generally  to  do  any  and 
all  lawful  acts  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
Its  purposes. 

Sec.  7.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Board  may  adopt  bylaws,  rules, 
and    regulations   necessary   for   the    admin- 


istration of  its  functions  and  contract  for 
any  necessary  services. 

Sec.  8.  Income  and  property  received  or 
owned  bv  the  Foundation  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  Federal  and  State  taxation  with 
respect  thereto.  The  Foundation  shall  be  re- 
garded as  an  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  all  lax  laws,  but 
for  no  other  purpose,  and  contributions, 
gifts,  and  other  transfers  made  to  the 
Foundation  shall  be  regarded  as  contribu- 
tions, gifts,  or  transfers  to  or  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.  The  Foundation  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
transmit  to  Congress  an  annual  report  of 
its  proceedings  and  activities.  Including  a 
full  and  complete  statement  of  Its  receipt* 
and  expenditures. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  4.  line  15,  strike  out  "Interior," 
and  Insert  "Interior  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,". 

On  page  4,  line  20.  after  "trtistee,"  Insert 
"Including  the  power  to  sue  and  to  be  sued 
in  Its  own  nanie,". 

On  page  5,  lines  5  tlirough  12,  strike  out  all 
of  section  8  and  insert : 

"Sec.  8.  The  Foundation  and  any  Income 
or  property  received  or  owned  by  It,  and  aU 
transactions  relating  to  such  Income  or  prop- 
erty, shall  be  exempt  from  all  Federal.  State 
and  local  taxation  with  respect  thereto.  The 
Foundation  may.  however,  in  the  discretion 
of  Its  directors,  "contribute  towards  the  costs 
of  local  government  In  amounts  not  in  excess 
of  those  which  it  would  be  obligated  to  pay 
such  government  if  it  were  not  exempt  from 
taxation  bv  virtue  of  the  foregoing  or  by 
virtue  of  Its  being  a  charitable  and  nonprofit 
corporation  and  may  agree  so  to  contribute 
with  re.'5pect  to  property  transferred  to  It  and 
the  income  derived  therefrom  If  such  agree- 
ment Is  a  condition  of  the  transfer.  Contri- 
butions, gifts,  and  other  transfers  made  to 
or  for  the  use  of  the  Foundation  shall  be 
regarded  as  contributions,  gifts,  or  transfers 
to  or  for  the  use  of  the  United  States." 

On  page  5,  after  line  12,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, reading  as  follows: 

"Sec  9.  The  United  States  shall  not  be 
liable  for  any  debts,  defaults,  acts,  or  omis- 
sions of  the  Foundation." 

On  page  5.  lines  13  through  16,  strike  out 
all  of  section  9  and  Insert: 

"Sec.  10.  The  Foundation  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 
transmit  to  Congress  an  annual  report  of  Its 
proceedings  and  activities.  Including  a  full 
and  complete  statement  of  _lts  receipts,  ex- 
penditures and  investments." 

Tlie  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ris- 
ing  to  speak  on  behalf  of  H.R.  10835, 
legislation  which  has  the  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Afifairs  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Park  Foundation.  I  feel  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  progressive  pieces  of 
conservation  legislation  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  have  a  very  strong  interest  in  this  bill 
and  its  enactment  because  of  the  work  I 
have  done  toward  preserving  the  view 
from  Mount  Vernon  and  because  of  my 
longstandinc:  interest  in  conservation 
and  the  ability  of  this  country  to  provide 
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Its  people  with  scenic  and  recreational 
areas  in  sufficient  number  and  size  to 
meet  the  demands  of  an  urban  society. 
most  of  which  Is  packed  into  high-den- 
sity living  areas.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  our  entire  governmental  struc- 
ture will  ever  be  able  to  afford  the  finan- 
cial capability  to  meet  present  day  de- 
mands for  scenic  and  recreational  areas. 
I  am  sometimes  puzzled  and  bewildered 
by  the  enormous  effort  it  requires  in  order 
to  preserve  our  landmarks,  even  in  a  situ- 
ation Uke  the  view  from  Mount  Vernon 
where  with  minimal  public  expenditvire 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  assistance  and 
donations  from  private  landowners  who 
have  the  same  goal,  we  are  finally  ap- 
proaching the  turning  point  to  success. 

One  of  the  major  factors  in  what  has 
been  accomplished  toward  saving  the 
view  from  Mount  Vernon  so  far  has  been 
the  support  and  the  donations  of  land 
and  scenic  easements  in  the  area  and 
adjacent  to  the  area  we  are  trying  to  save 
across  the  Potomac  River  from  Mount 
Vernon  at  Plscataway  Park,  Md. 

This  project  was  a  fine  example  of  co- 
operation between  private  landowners 
and  their  National  Government.  In  fact 
because  of  the  lack  of  such  foundations 
as  H.R.  10835  would  establish,  acts  of 
Congress  were  required  in  order  that  the 
private  landowners  in  Plscataway  Park, 
Md.,  could  donate  land  and  scenic  ease- 
ments to  the  Federal  Government  to  save 
the  view.  Once  the  National  Park  Foun- 
dation is  established  under  H.R.  10835, 
the  Government  will  have  an  instrument 
for  receiving  gifts  In  land  and  Interests 
therein  and  other  monetary  gifts  all  of 
which  will  be  used  in  the  Interest  of  con- 
servation and  to  provide  recreational  and 
scenic  areas  to  our  citizens.  But  it  will 
take  more  than  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
10835  to  make  the  National  Park  Foun- 
dation effective  and  a  success.  We  must 
have  a  nationwide  campaign  to  advertise 
and  solicit  the  support  of  landowners  so 
that  they  will  contribute  to  the  National 
Park  Foundation.  Certainly  if  they  do 
not  know  such  an  instrument  exists  we 
would  stand  to  lose  many  recreational 
benefits.  Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  once  H.R.  10835 
Is  signed  into  law,  as  I  hope  it  soon  will 
be,  to  carry  out  a  program  of  public  edu- 
cation on  behalf  of  the  National  Park 
Foundation  in  order  that  It  may  reach  Its 
full  potential. 

Another  benefit  which  would  accrue  to 
the  public  by  passage  of  this  bill  is  that 
we  will  stand  a  better  chance  of  securing 
land  before  Its  value  escalates  beyond 
the  point  of  no  return  and  beyond  the 
ability  for  governments  to  purchase  it. 
We  do  have  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund;  but  in  my  opinion  It  has  not 
worked  as  well  as  it  could  to  beat  escalat- 
ing land  values.  This  simimer  a  member 
of  my  staff  prepared  an  In-depth  study 
of  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
with  a  view  toward  discovering  why  it  has 
not  been  able  to  beat  the  escalation  of 
land  prices.  The  result  of  this  study  is  a 
report  called  "The  Crisis  In  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund"  and  be- 
cause I  feel  every  official  h&s  an  Interest 
in  It  I  Insert  the  report  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 


Mr.  SiJeaker,  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  passage  of  HR.  10835.  Although  it 
has  not  attracted  a  great  deal  of  interest 
throughout  the  country  at  tills  point  it 
may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive acts  in  the  field  of  conservation 
which  the  90th  Congress  enacts.  Clearly 
its  potential  is  enormous.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  favorably  on  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

The  Crisis  in  the  Lakd  and  Wathi  Con- 
servation  Fund 

The  purpose  of  the  Ijand  and  Water  Con- 
servation FMnd  Act  (Enacted  September  3, 
1964 — P.L.  8&-578)  Is  to  assist  In  preserving, 
developing,  and  assuring  acceeslbUlty  to  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  present  and 
future  generations  such  quality  and  quantity 
of  outdoor  recreation  resources  as  may  be 
available  and  are  necessary  and  deelrable  for 
Individual  active  participation  In  such  rec- 
reation and  to  strengthen  the  health  and 
vitality  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
by  (1)  providing  funds  for  and  authorizing 
P«ederal  assistance  to  the  States  In  planning, 
acquisition,  and  development  of  needed  land 
and  water  areas  and  facilities  and  (2)  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  Federal  acquisition  and 
development  of  certain  lands  and  other  areas. 

As  signed  Into  law.  P.L.  88-578.  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  F*und  Act  of  1965, 
contained  the  following  provisions: 

rUND     ESTABLISHMENT 

Established  effective  January  1.  1965.  a 
Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
to  help  finance  State  planning,  acquisition 
and  development  of  outdoor  recreation  fa- 
cilities, and  to  help  finance  acquisition  of 
recreational  areas  by  Federal  Government 
agencies. 

Limited  the  life  of  the  Fund  to  25  years 
(1985-1989)  plus  such  additional  time  as 
may  be  required  to  repay  the  advance  appro- 
priations from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Required  an  annual  statement  In  the 
Budget  of  recreation  needs  to  be  met  by  the 
Fund. 

Permitted  money  to  be  spent  from  the 
F^^nd  only  when  appropriated  by  Congress. 

ALLOCATIONS 

Reserved  60  percent  of  the  money  spent 
from  the  Fund  each  year  for  grants  to  the 
States,  and  the  remaining  40  percent  for 
allocation  to  Federal  agencies.  During  the 
first  five  years,  the  President  has  authority 
to  vary  the  percentages  by  15  percent  In  his 
recommendation  to  the  Congress.  The  Con- 
gress sets  the  actual  percentages  each  year 
through  the  appropriation  process. 

The  actual  percentages  of  funds  allocated 
to  the  States  and  the  Federal  agencies,  ex- 
clusive of  funds  provided  for  administrative 
expenses.  In  the  acts  making  appropriations 
from  the  Fund,  are  shown  below: 

Percentage 

Percentage  to  Federal 

Fiscal  year:                       to  States  agencies 

1965 66  36 

1966 68  Sa 

1967 61  39 

1968 66  44 

STATE     FUNDS 

Provided  that  the  share  reserved  to  the 
States  would  be  used  for  Federal  matching 
grants  to  help  cover  the  costs  of  (1)  state 
development  and  maintenance  of  compre- 
hensive statewide  outdoor  recreation  plans, 
and  (2)  state  planning,  site-acqulsltlon  and 
development  activities  on  specific  outdoor 
recreation  projects,  such  as  establishment  of 
state  and  local  parks. 

Within  the  state  share,  the  Interior  Sec- 
retary was  directed  to  allocate  two-fifths 
equally  among  all  participating  states,  and 


the  remaining  three-fllths  on  the  basis  of 
need.  It  directed  the  Secretary  in  determin- 
ing the  relative  needs  of  the  states,  to  con- 
sider their  population,  use  of  their  faicllltles 
by  non-residents,  and  the  extent  of  Federal 
programs  In  the  various  states;  limited  to 
seven  percent  of  the  total  funds  for  all  par- 
ticipating states  the  maximum  amount  any 
state  could  receive,  and  directed  realloca- 
tion on  the  basis  of  need  of  portions  of 
the  state  share  not  used  within  three  years. 

Required,  as  the  precondition  of  a  Fed- 
eral grant  for  any  specific  outdoor  recreation 
project,  that  the  state  draw  up  and  maintain 
a  comprehensive  statewide  outdoor  recrea- 
tion plan  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Permitted  the  Federal  grants  to  the  states 
to  cover  up  to  50  percent  of  the  costs  of 
drawing  up  a  statewide  outdoor  recreation 
plan  and  up  to  50  percent  of  the  costs  of 
specific  acquisition  and  development  proj- 
ects. 

Prohibited  grants  for  any  project  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance  under  any 
other  Federal  programs.  Specific  exceptions 
have  been  made  In  the  programs  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965, 

rEDEKAL   FUNDS 

Earmarked  the  share  set  aside  for  federal 
agencies  for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  For  the  acquisition  of  land,  waters,  or 
Interest  In  land  or  waters  as  follows: 

National  Park  System:  Recreation  Areas  — 
Within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  areas  of 
the  national  park  system  now  or  hereafter 
authorized  or  established  and  of  areas  now 
or  hereafter  authorized  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  outdoor 
recreation  purposes. 

Naf tonal  Forest  Sj/stem^Inholdlngs  with- 
in (a)  wilderness  areas  of  The  National  Forest 
System,  and  (b)  other  areas  of  national  for- 
ests as  the  boundaries  of  those  forests  exist 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  which  other 
areas  are  primarily  of  value  for  outdoor 
recreation  purposes:  Provided,  That  lands 
outside  of  but  adjacent  to  an  existing  na- 
tional forest  boundary,  not  to  exceed  five 
hundred  acres  In  the  case  of  any  one  forest, 
which  would  comprise  an  Integral  part  of  a 
forest  recreational  management  area  may 
also  be  acquired  with  moneys  appropriated 
from  this  fund:  Provided  further.  That  not 
more  than  15  percentum  of  the  acreage  add- 
ed to  the  National  Forest  System  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  west  of  the  100th 
meridian. 

Threatened  Species. — For  any  national 
area  which  may  be  authorized  for  the 
preservation  of  species  of  fish  or  wildlife  that 
are  threatened  with  extinction. 

Recreation  at  Refuges. — For  the  Incidental 
recreation  purposes  of  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  September  28.  1962  (75  Stat,  653;  16  USC, 
460  k-1);  and 

(2)  For  payment  Into  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury  as  a  partial  offset  for 
those  capital  costs.  If  any.  of  Federal  water 
development  projects  hereafter  authorized  to 
be  constructed  by  or  pursuant  to  an  Act  of 
Congress  which  are  allocated  to  public 
recreation  and  the  enhancement  of  fish  and 
wildlife  values  and  financed  through  appro- 
priations to  water  resources  agencies. 

Stipulated  that  appropriations  from  the 
Fund  were  not  available  for  land  acquisition 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  Prohibited 
use  of  money  under  the  Fund  for  publicity 
purposes. 

Provided  that  unless  otherwise  stipulated 
in  the  appropriation  act,  the  annual  allot- 
ment from  the  Fund  for  acquisition  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  would  be  proportional  to  the 
number  of  visitor  days  reported  by  the  agen- 
cies for  areas  at  which  admission  fees  are 
charged. 
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Agency 


Percent  ot    Percent  of    Percent  of 
visitor-         funds  funds 

days  <        requested       ippro- 
prijted 


National  Park  Service 57  65  63 

forest  Service 38  24  30 

Bureau  ot  Sport  Fisheries 

and  Wildlife... - 5  4  3 

Bureau  of  Outdoor 

Recreation' '  * 

Total 100  100  100 

iVisitot-days  are  for  1966  ttie  last  year  for  which  statistics 
were  available  at  time  of  tiearings.  Visitor-days  tor  agencies 
which  did  not  receive  funds  are  excluded. 

•  May  be  used  lor  supplemental  allocation  to  any  of  the  3 
Federal  agencies. 

FINANCING 

Provided  for  financing  of  the  Fund  from 
four  sources  as  follows: 

Admission  and  user  fees — Provided  for 
payment  Into  the  Fund  of  all  admission  and 
recreation  user  fees  collected  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Forest  Service,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  US, 
section  of  the  International  (U,S,-Mexlco) 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  except  as 
provided  by  existing  laws  that  states  or  po- 
litical subdivisions  share  in  such  revenues. 
It  stipulated  that  the  Act  would  not  re- 
strict state  authority  regarding  fish  and 
wildlife. 

Under  the  Act.  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  designate  Federal  areas  at  which  entrance, 
admission,  and  other  forms  of  recreation  user 
fees  shall  be  charged.  The  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  for  the  collec- 
tion of  any  entrance  admission,  and  other 
recreation  user  fees  or  charges  established. 
Clear  notice  that  a  fee  or  charge  has  been 
established  shall  be  posted  at  each  area  to 
which  It  is  applicable.  Any  violation  of  any 
rules  or  regulations  promulgated  under  this 
title  at  an  area  so  posted  shall  be  punish- 
able bv  a  fine  of  not  more  than  HOO.  Any 
person'  charged  with  the  violation  of  such 
rules  and  regulations  may  be  tried  and  sen- 
tenced by  any  United  SUtes  Commissioner 
specially  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the 
court  by  which  he  was  appointed. 

Surplus  Property  Sales — Provided  for  pay- 
ment into  the  Fund  of  net  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  federal  surplus  real  property: 
stipulated  that  the  provision  did  not  affect 
existing  laws  concerning  disposal  of  such 
property  to  schools,  hospitals,  states,  and 
federal  agencies. 

Afofor  Fuels  Tax— Provided  for  payment 
Into  the  Fund  of  proceeds  from  the  existing 
tax  on  motorboat  fuels,  previously  allotted 
to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Advance  Appropriations — Authorized  ad- 
vance appropriations  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  help  start  the  Fund.  It  specified 
that  the  appropriations  could  not  average 
more  than  teo  million  a  year;  authorized 
such  appropriations  to  be  made  for  an  eight- 
year  period,  beginning  in  the  third  full  fiscal 
year  of  the  Fund's  existence  (fiscal  1968)  and 
continuing  through  fiscal  1975. 

Required  the  Fund  to  repay  the  advance 
appropriations  by  turning  over  to  the  Treas- 
ury, beginning  in  the  eleventh  fiscal  year  of 
the  Fund's  existence  (fiscal  1976).  half  Its 
annual  revenues.  The  remaining  half  would 
continue  to  be  distributed  to  the  states  and 
federal  agencies  until  June  30,  1989. 

After  July  1,  1989,  or  after  repayment  of 
advance  approprlatlon£,  whichever  occurs 
later,  revenues  shall  be  credited  to  miscel- 
laneous receipts  of  the  Treasury,  unless  the 
Congress  makes  other  arrangements  in  future 
legislation. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
was  established  In  order  to  accelerate  the 
acquisition  of  lands  specifically  for  outdoor 


recreation  purposes.  The  Act  was  founded  on 
seven  principal  propositions: 

( 1 )  That  opportunities  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion are  becoming  Increasingly  important  as 
our  population  becomes  more  and  more  ur- 
banized, 

i2i  That  o\ir  usable  outdoor  recreation 
resources  are  lagging  behind  the  growth  In 
the  population  of  the  Nation  and  in  that 
population's  leisure  time, 

i3)  That  It  is  Imporunt  that  presently 
avadlable  lands  which  are  suitable  for  out- 
door recreation  purposes  be  preserved  or  ac- 
quired for  public  use  within  the  very  near 
future  before  they  become  either  completely 
unavailable  or  prohibitively  costly, 

(4)  That  a  major  portion  of  the  work  to  be 
done  In  preserving  and  acquiring  such  re- 
sources and  making  them  available  for  pub- 
lic use  lies  with  the  States, 

(5)  That  It  is  proper  to  create  a  special 
continuing  fund  from  which  appropriations 
can  be  made  to  assist  the  States'  in  this  work 
and  to  supplement  appropriations  presently 
available  to  the  Federal  agencies  for  this  type 
of  activity. 

(6)  That  it  Is  proper  that  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  providing  such  resources  should  be 
borne  directly  by  their  users  and  that  It  Is 
equally  proper  that  other  portions  be  borne 
from  specified  sources;  viz,.  Federal  taxes  on 
motorboat  fuels  and  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  surplus  Federal  real  property. 

(7)  That  no  hard  and  fast  apportionment 
of  the  fund  among  the  various  uses  to  which 
It  can  be  put  Is  possible  for  an  extended 
period  of  time  and  that  a  measure  of  flexi- 
bility in  making  such  apportionments  Is  nec- 
essarv.  and  that  the  best  way  of  assuring 
such'flexlblUty  is  for  the  Congress  to  exer- 
cise Its  appropriating  authority  yesu-  by  year 
on  the  basis  of  an  inlormed  discretion  sup- 
ported by  Budget  submissions  and  In  the 
light  of  certain  guidelines  furnished  by  the 
legislation. 

ESCALATION    IN    LAND    PRICES 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  In  im- 
plementing the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  has  experienced  a  spectacular  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  land  previously  author- 
ized  by  Congress  for   acquisition. 

There  is  a  growing  concern  being  expressed 
by  committees  and  individual  members  of 
Congress  and  the  Administration  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  to  meet  the  financial  obligations 
to  be  imposed  upon  it.  The  following  are 
excerpts  from  House  and  Senate  Committee 
commentary  on  land-price  escalation: 

House  Report  No.  2067  {September,  1966)  — 
"The  problem  of  soaring  land  prices  plagues 
everv  major  land  acquiring  agency  of  the 
Government.  A  large  part  of  the  problem 
seems  to  stem  from  the  fact  that,  once  It  is 
known  that  a  given  area  Is  being  considered 
for  public  development — whether  it  be  a 
recreation  area,  a  reservoir  site,  an  airport, 
or  what  have  you — the  spotlight  Is  on  it, 
people  who  had  never  given  it  a  thought  be- 
gin to  see  its  desirability,  and  promoters  and 
out-and-out  speculators  move  in.  The  Com- 
mittee is  very  much  concerned  about  these 
developments  and  was  glad  to  be  informed 
that  the  problem  is  being  studied  Intensive- 
ly bv  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  It 
Is  hoped  that  some  workable  suggestions 
can  be  developed  and  presented  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  Committee  consideration 
early  next  year." 

Senate  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations For  F.Y.  7967— "because  of  the 
numerous  purchases  which  have  recently 
been  authorized  for  Federal  recreational  fa- 
cilities It  appears  desirable  to  the  Committee 
that  the  maximum  amount  possible  to  be 
made  available  to  accomplish  these  pur- 
chases Tills  is  especially  necessary.  It  Is  felt 
by  the  Committee  In  view  of  rapidly  rising 
land  prices," 

Statement   by   The   Honorable   Wayne   N. 


Aspinall,  Chairman,  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee — "Another 
factor  In  the  rising  cost  of  land  acquisition 
which  are  being  experienced  between  the 
time  of  authorization  and  the  ultimate  ap- 
propriation by  Congress  is  the  natural  in- 
crement of  speculation.  One  step  in  the  right 
direction  appears  to  be  to  follow  up  au- 
thorization of  projects  with  the  necessary 
acquisition  funds  as  rapidly  as  possible" 

One  such  example  is  a  309-acre  tract  of 
land  in  the  Ashley  National  Forest  In  Utah, 
an  area  now  within  the  proposed  Flaming 
Gorge  National  Recreation  Area,  The  se- 
quence of  events  outlined  below  relates  the 
sale  of  this  property  to  the  expression  of 
Federal  Interest  over  a  period  of  years: 

April  1956:  Flaming  Gorge  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir authorized  by  Congress, 

January  1958:  Bureau  of  Reclamation  ap- 
praised the  309  acres  at  $12,000  or  an  average 
of  about  $39  per  acre 

September  1959:  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
purchases  195  acres  for  $8,450.  or  about  $43 
per  acre.  The  114  acres  left  were  valued  at 
$3,550.  or  $31  per  acre 

November  1962:  Flaming  Gorge  Reservoir 
started  filling. 

November  1963:  Flaming  Gorge  Reservoir 
completed. 

January  1963 :  Administration  recommend- 
ed legislation  to  establish  a  Flaming  Gorge 
National  Recreation  Area. 

July  1964:  Senate  bill  S.  3054  Introduced  to 
establish  the  Flaming  Gorge  National  Recre- 
ation Area.  Reintroduced  in  January  1965  as 
S.  92, 

December  1965:  The  State  paid  $13,187  for 
14  2  acres  at  an  average  value  of  about  $929 
per  acre 

April  1966:  Forest  Service  appraised  re- 
maining 99  acres  at  $42,500  or  about  $439  per 
acre. 

The  above  data  show  that  the  average  value 
per  acre  of  this  property  has  Increased  from 
about  $39  at  the  time  of  the  original  ap- 
praisal by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  Jan- 
uary 1958,  to  $439  per  acre,  or  a  1.000-percent 
Increase  by  the  time  of  the  last  appraisal  by 
the  Forest  Service  in  April  1966.  In  fact,  a 
small  section  consisting  of  14,2  acres  was 
actually  sold  to  the  State  In  1965  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  $929  per  acre.  Obviously  this 
particular  tract  of  land  has  experienced  a 
tremendous  increase  In  value. 

Average  increases  between  authorization 
and  appropriation  are  difficult  to  analyze 
thoroughly  because  of  the  form  in  which  the 
initial  data  is  gathered.  Increases  also  vary 
greatly  from  arei  to  area.  Information  shows 
that  there  has  been  an  actual  decrease  in 
value  at  such  projects  as  Agate  Fossil  Beds. 
Nebraska,  and  Herbert  Hoover  NHS.  Iowa 
Also,  there  were  no  measurable  gains  in  areas 
such  as  Fort  Lamed  NHS,  Kansas,  and  Golden 
Spike  NHS.  Utah.  This  is  conttasted  with 
dvnamlc  increases  In  areas  such  as  Ever- 
glades NP,  Point  Reyes  and  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashores,  Point  Reyes  had  a  30  per- 
cent acceleration  in  prices  in  a  period  of  12 
months.  The  periods  between  authorization 
and  first  appropriation  also  varied  from  a 
few  months  in  the  ca.':e  of  Cape  Cod  to  over 
six  years  in  the  case  of  Everglades  When 
these  are  all  averaged  there  seems  to  be  a 
reasonable  assumption  that  increases  in  re- 
cent years  occur  at  a  rate  of  10  to  12  percent 
per  annum.  This,  too.  Is  more  typical  of  such 
areas  as  Ozark  NSR.  Delaware  Water  Gap 
NRA.  Fire  Island  NS  and  Assateague  Island 
NS. 

It  has  been  projected  that  at  a  seven  per- 
cent annual  rate  of  increase  land  prices  will 
double  In  cost  in  ten  years.  At  this  rate,  $100 
million  would  be  needed  a  decade  hence  to 
buy  what  $50  million  will  buy  now,  A  higher 
rate  of  Increase  shortens  the  period  during 
which  the  cost  would  double. 

Speculation  in  land  Is  occurring  at  numer- 
ous proposed  and  authorized  public  recrca- 
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tion  areas.  Land  price  escalation  Is  primarily 
the  result  of: 

( 1 )  A  rising  trend  In  land  values  generally 
throughout  the  Nation; 

(2)  Keen  competition  between  individ- 
uals, developers,  and  public  agencies  for 
prime  recreational  lands,  particularly  those 
which  are  water-oriented;  and 

(3)  The  upgrading  of  lands  as  a  result  of 
change  In  land  use.  1  e..  in  many  CLises  from 
normal  agricultural  land  to  pr;me  recrea- 
tional Isuid  with  frontage  on  water  or  easy 
access  thereto. 

With  a  fast  growing  population  and  in- 
creasing scarcity  of  land  for  all  purposes,  the 
steady  and  oftentimes  spectacular  increase 
In  the  value  of  land  suitable  for  outdoor 
recreition  is  expected  to  cjnUaue 

The  r.ipld  rise  in  land  prices  has  placed 
a  strain  on  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Funds  revor.ues.  Newly  authorized  areao 
In  1966  placed  an  additional  burden  on  t!ie 
Fund.  Further  demands  on  the  Fund  will 
undoubtedly  be  made  in  the  future  If  the 
urgently  needed  areas  are  authorized  and  as 
St.ate  and  local  governments  gear  their  pro- 
r^T.ims  and  approprlatlo;.s  to  more  adequately 
mj-et  exp.indiiig  needs. 

President  Johnson  in  January.  1966, 
ordered  a  study  on  the  problem  of  land-price 
escalation.  In  respt'inse,  an  Interior  Depart- 
ment report  concluded: 

(1>  Prices  for  recreation  lands  and  water 
are  Increasing  rapidly. 

(2)  The  most  effective  means  of  controlling 
land  price  escul.'.tion  is  to  acquire  needed 
lands  promptly  after  authorization, 

(3)  The  Land  and  Water  Consen-atlon 
Fund  Is  inadequate  as  presently  conceived 
and  financed  to  meet  outdoor  recreation 
needs 

(4)  The  L.md  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  should  be  augmented  by  additional 
revenues  from  new  sovirces  in  order  to  close 
the  gap  between  estimated  needs  and  pr06- 
pecttve  revenues. 

The  .';tudy  dt.='cIos€d  that  land  values 
throughout  the  nation  are  rising  an  average 
of  five  to  ten  percent  annually.  The  cost  of 
lands  puitab'.p  for  public  recreation  use  Is 
rising  at  n  considerably  higher  rate.  The 
point  at  which  Federal  interest  has  the  great- 
est effect  upon  l.ind  values  is  at  the  time  the 
project  Is  authorized  by  Congress.  Specula- 
tive land  activity  has  occurred  in  numerous 
propoeed  and  authorized  recreation  areas 

The  rapid  rise  in  land  prices  combined 
with  a  number  of  other  factors  has  placed  a 
8tr.iJn  on  the  land  and  Water  Conservation 
Funds.  The  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions are  faced  w'th  rpcalation  problems 
In  their  acquisition  programs  similar  to  those 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Combln?d  FKler.il  and  Stite  outdoor  rec- 
reation n^f'ds  to  be  flnir.red  by  the  LTnd  and 
Water  Conserv.xtlon  Fund  during  the  next 
ten  years  (flsjal  years  1968-1977)  are  ef^tl- 
mated  to  be  about  $3  6  b;!llon  in  1966  dollars. 
If  price  es" -lit tion  '^•ere  included  in  this  estl- 
m-vte.  the  need":  w^uld  b»  40  to  50  percent 
higher  for  the  period.  Revenues  to  the  Ptind 
are  currently  running  about  $115  mUllon 
annuiUy.  They  are  expected  to  total  nearly 
tl  bi'.lton  during  !:he  fiscal  year  1968-1977 
decade  It  seems  fairly  cleir  that  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  will  fall  to 
meet  minimum  pro^r.Tm  needs  over  the  next 
ten  ye.ars  by  possibly  $2  7  billicn,  consider- 
ing both  Federal  and  State  needs.  During 
fiscal  ye.irs  1968-1977.  it  Is  estimated  that 
the  Federal  siiare  based  on  40  percent  of 
Fund  revenues  for  Federal  Und  acquisition 
purposes  will  fall  short  of  needs  by  about 
$722  million  (in  terms  of  1966  prices) .  At  the 
s.T.me  time,  revenues  for  State  and  local  pro- 
grams will  fall  short  by  at  least  $1  9  billion. 
Therefore,  additional  funds  are  needed  if 
public  Und  :vnd  water  acquisition  r,"*>ds  for 
recreation  purposes  are  to  be  met  and  If  the 
esc  illation  problem  is  to  be  resolved. 

There    Is    another    f.actor    underlying    the 


price  esc.Uatlon  problem  with  regard  to  Fed- 
eral recreation  area  which  Is  not  speculative 
in  the  o-dlnary  sense  of  the  terms.  The  same 
qualities  which  make  certain  areas  attractive 
to  the  Federal  government  also  make  those 
same  areas  attractive  to  private  citizens  for 
v.acatlon  home  sites,  etc.  This  keen  competi- 
tion for  recreation  lands  by  both  government 
and  private  sectors  causes  the  prices  to  spiral 
even  higher. 

The  extent  of  price  escalation  in  such  areas 
frequently  depends  on  the  method  of  land 
acquisition.  Prior  to  1961,  most  National  Park 
Service  units  were  created  from  federally 
owned  l.inds.  don:ited  lands,  or  small  areas 
purchased  by  the  Government.  With  the 
establishment  of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore, however,  a  precedent  was  set  by  which 
Lmds  for  units  were  to  be  acquired  m.Tlnly  by 
purchase  or  condemnation  of  private  prop- 
erty. 

To  acquire  .,an  area.  Congress  must  first 
pass  a  bill  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
the  unit  within  certain  boundaries.  Follow- 
ing this  Congress  must  appropriate  money, 
usually  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund,  to  purchase  the  authorized  lands. 
Due  to  the  thne  lag,  speculators  buy  up 
ths  land  or  improve  It  with  buildings  to  In- 
crease its  value.  Tlie  Interior  Department 
then  must  negotiate  lor  the  purchase  of  the 
land.  If  the  depSLTtment  cannot  work  out 
an  agreement  with  the  owner,  it  can  refuse 
to  buy  the  land,  in  which  cate  the  owner 
simply  beneflto  from  government  interests 
in  the  :irca,  or  the  department  can  initiate 
co;idenination    procedures. 

Because  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Ls  the  principal  means  of  financing 
land  acqulrltlon.  one  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem would  be  to  Increase  the  amount  ap- 
proprl.ited  annunlly  from  the  F'und  so  that 
lard  could  be  acquired  more  qtiickly  after 
authorization.  Revenues  into  tiie  Fund  have 
not.  however,  reached  the  level  expected,  and 
by  lav.',  expenditures  coiild  not  exceed  rev- 
enues. 

In  fiscal  1968-1971.  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment had  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  spend 
annually  $100  million  of  the  $480  million 
advaiice  appropriation.  (However,  the  Ad- 
ministration only  requested  $32  million  in 
fiscil  year  1963.)  This  would  permit  quicker 
purchase  of  partw  sites  and  hopefully  prevent 
farther  Increases  In  land  values. 

It  was  aUo  proposed  that  $100  million  an- 
nually be  allocated  to  the  states  In  fiscal 
1968-1970,  $135  million  in  fiscal  1971,  and 
$95  million  In  fiscal  1972.  States  may  use 
their  funds  for  development  of  facilities  and 
planning,  as  well  as  for  land  acquisition. 

Under  the  Interior  Department  plan,  the 
three  federal  agencies  Involved,  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Pore.-.t  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  to- 
eether  would  be  granted  $122  million  an- 
nually in  fl?cal  1968-1970,  $92  million  In 
fiscal  1971  and  $37  million  In  fiscal  1972. 
Federal  agencies  must  use  their  portion  of 
the  funds  for  land  acquisition. 

As  of  July  1.  1966,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment estimated  that  It  would  need  $382  mil- 
lion for  Requisition  of  land  for  national 
p;irks,  including  lands  In  established  parks 
but  not  completed;  in  .area.'!  authorized  but 
not  yet  established;  and  In  new  are.is  for 
which  basis  studies  were  generally  complete. 
However.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  fig- 
ures are  basod  upon  land  values  In  1966,  and 
are  not  on  eetlmates  of  costs  of  land  to  be 
acquired  in  the  future. 

It  is  the  consensus  that  the  best  method 
of  minimizing  Federal  land  acquisition  costs 
Is  to  acquire  lands  as  quickly  as  possible.  It 
also  seems  advisable  that  the  acquiring 
asrency  be  In  the  best  possible  position  to 
Initiate  the  acquisition  by  purchase  or  con- 
demnation of  lands  immediately  upon  au- 
thorization. This  means  that  the  land 
acquisition,   planning,    mapping,   appraisals, 


etc.,  should  be  completed  prior  to  authorisia- 
tlon,  and  the  agency  should  have  authority 
and  funds  to  do  so, 

L,'\ND    AND    WATER    CONSEHVATIOM    FUND    APPRO- 
PRI.\TION3  riSC.'.L    YEAR    1967 

The  bill's  appropriations  included  $110  mil- 
lion from  the  Laud  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  $15  million  less  than  provided  the 
previous  year,  P.Y.  1966  (the  first  full  year 
of  the  Fund's  operation).  The  reduction  was 
made  because  revenues  to  the  Fund  did  not 
meet  anticipated  levels  during  flscil  1366. 
and  were  not  expected  to  reach  $125  million 
during  fiscal  1968. 

LAND    AND    WATER    CONSERVATION    FUND    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FISCAL  VEAR   19G8    (H.R.  9029) 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row.  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  noted  that 
acquisition  of  land  through  the  Land  and 
W.iter  Conservation  Fund  was  a  "serious  and 
critical"  problem.  It  said  tiiat  iiltle  progress 
has  been  made  in  finding  practical  solutions" 
to  such  problems  as  spirLillng  land  prices  in 
the  vicinity  of  areas  selected  as  nation  l1  park 
and  recreation  sites.  Tiie  report  siid  tliat  the 
only  solution  the  Interior  Department  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  was  appropriation 
of  additional  funds  in  order  to  make  park 
land  purchases  more  rap.dly.  The  Committee 
noted  that  "there  is  a  limit  to  how  far  the 
Federal  government  can  go  In  tHis  direction 
especially  in  critical  bucljet  ye.ars"  when  cut- 
backs in  the  Department's  budget  are  re- 
quired. 

The  Administration  requested  an  indefinite 
appropriation  from  Conservation  Fund  re- 
ceipts of  $110  million  (the  same  as  the  fiscal 
1967  amount)  and  direct  appropriation  of 
$32  million  In  advancs  to  the  Fund.  The 
Committee  cut  the  latter  request  to  $9.5  mil- 
lion. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965  stipulated  that  Congress  could 
make  advance  appropriations  averaging  $60 
million  each  fiscal  year  between  1968  and 
1975  to  provide  a  financial  basis  for  land 
acquisition  paid  through  the  Fund.  These 
advances  were  to  be  repaid  from  the  Fund 
starting  In  fiscal  1976.  The  $32  million  re- 
quest was  the  first  under  the  advance  ap- 
propriation authorizntions.  Of  the  total  $142 
million  requested  ffr  the  Conservation  Fund 
In  fiscal  year  1968.  the  Committee  allowed 
the  full  $65  million  sought  In  grants  for 
state  acquisition  of  land  but  cut  $22.5  million 
from  funds  for  acquisition  of  federal  land. 
One  of  the  primary  reasons  the  S32  million 
advance  appropriations  request  was  reduced 
to  $9.5  million  is  that  in  the  Committee's 
opinion  the  funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 
1967  that  were  left  unobligated,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  would  be  more  than  enough  to  meet  the 
anticipated  needs  for  fiscal  1968.  The  Com- 
mittee's Justification  for  this  action  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  Federal  government 
'Still  has  $25  million  left  over  since  the  In- 
ception of  the  program  which  it  has  not  ob- 
ligated and  the  states  have  $62  million  In 
projects  which  had  not  been  previewed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  The  Interior 
Department  felt,  however,  that  all  of  the 
federal  funds  would  be  obligated  by  June, 
1967,  and  that  in  its  opinion  the  $32  million 
would  be  urgently  needed.  The  Department 
also  said  that  state  funds  would  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  during  fiscal  1968.  It  was 
projected  that  most  of  tiie  carryover  from 
fiscal  1967,  plus  the  proposed  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1968,  would  be  utilized  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  1968.  The  department  explained 
that  the  reason  that  the  states  had  such  a 
backlog  of  unobligated  funds  Is  because 
the  states  have  a  three-year  period  In  which 
to  obligate  their  funds.  ITius.  many  states 
are  proceeding  at  a  slower  pace  to  better 
Insure  that  the  funds  are  used  for  the  maxi- 
mum benefit. 

The  full  $32  million  advance  was  designed 
to  be  used  exclusively  by  the  federal  agen- 
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cies  as  a  first  step  In  alleviating  the  price 
escalation  of  recreation  lands.  In  order  to 
overcome  the  escalating  costs  of  land  inso- 
far as  possible,  the  $32  million  was  to  be  used 
lor  land  acquisition  within  the  newly  au- 
thorized National  Park  System  areas  such 
as  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recrea- 
tional Area. 

The  Administration  request  for  an  Emer- 
gency Land  Acquisition  Fund  was  also  cut. 
The  Administration  request  that  $5  mil- 
lion be  appropriated  to  this  Emergency  Land 
Acquisition  Fund  to  enable  the  Bure.au  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  to  buy  authorized  na- 
tional park  land  that  was  threatened  by 
private  development. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  in 
Its  report  stated  that  the  request  would  In- 
volve, in  essence,  the  granting  of  blanket 
authority  to  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation to"  acquire  $5  million  in  land  at  Its 
discretion.  In  the  Houss  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee bill  no  revenues  were  earmarked  for 
the  proposed  Emergency  Land  Acquisition 
Fund.  The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, on  the  other  hand,  appropriated  $3  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose.  The  Conference  Com- 
mittee report  recommended  that  $2  million 
be  set  aside  for  an  Emergency  Land  Ac- 
quisition Fund  with  the  stipulation  that 
the  Bureau  of  Outd<x>r  Recreation  must  get 
the  approval  of  both  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  before  expending  the  money. 

It  seems  that  the  requirement  that  the 
Bureau  receive  approval  from  both  Commit- 
tees before  using  the  revenue  from  the  spe- 
cial Fund  actually  weakens  the  Intent  of  the 
proposal,  esj-ecially  if  the  Bureau  must  seek 
the  Committee's  approval  in  a  time  constun- 
ing  procedure. 

USER  FEES  LAG 

One  of  the  most  disappointing  aspects  of 
the  entire  Fund  has  been  the  lag  In  the  sale 
of  user  fees  which  has  substantially  de- 
creased the  amount  of  revenues  that  were 
estimated  would  accrue  to  the  Fund  and  thus 
has  inhibited  the  realization  of  the  Fund's 
anticipated  objectives.  The  reasons  advanced 
by  the  Interior  Department  for  this  lag  In 
sales  are: 

( 1 )  Over-estimation  of  the  number  of  peo- 
ple that  would  buy  the  $7  permit,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  estimated  revenues 
available  to  the  Fund. 

(2)  Provision  in  the  Act  Itself  which  pre- 
vents the  use  of  fund  appropriations  for 
publicity  purposes.  This  Inhibits  the  mer- 
chandising of  the  program.  Thus  far,  the 
only  way  that  the  program  has  been  pub- 
licized Is  through  money  obtained  from  pri- 
vate foundations. 

(3)  Lack  of  administrative  funds  to  put 
on  sufficient  personnel  necessary  to  collect 
the  fees. 

(4)  Lack  of  enforcement.  The  enforce- 
ment provisions  in  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  are  inadequate.  There 
Is  no  means  available  to  make  people  who 
have  not  purchased  the  stickers  leave  recre- 
ational areas.  Once  they  are  on  the  property 
with  or  without  stickers  they  cannot  legally 
be  forced  to  leave. 

(5)  Dissimilarity  among  agencies  Involved. 
There  has  been  an  attempt  to  apply  a  uni- 
form system  and  thus  far  it  has  not  been 
successful.  For  example,  the  Forest  Service 
uses  the  $7  annual  permit  for  entrance  to 
its  camp  grounds  and  picnic  areas.  B.aslcally 
this  is  a  user  fee  but  the  Forest  Service  is 
calling  It  an  admission  fee.  The  reason  goes 
back  to  a  provision  In  the  Act  which  says 
the  apportionment  of  funds  between  agen- 
cies will  be  related  to  the  proportion  of 
paid  admissions.  If  the  Forest  Service  goes 
to  a  user  fee  approach,  which  it  could  do 
and  normally  would  do.  It  would  have  no 
admission  fees.  Therefore,  It  figures  It  would 
not  be  In  a  position  to  get  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  Fund.  So  the  Service  is  using  the 
a(imisslon  fee  because  of  the  apportionment 
provision  In  the  Act. 


The  park  service  on  the  other  hand  Is  using 
admission  fees  in  a  classical  way.  It  does 
not  charge  user  fees  for  campgrounds  and 
special  areas  inside  national  parks. 

(6)  Reluctance  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
which  has  more  extensive  administration 
than  the  other  agencies,  to  collect  fees. 
In  some  150  areas  with  which  they  were 
charged  during  fiscal  1967.  less  than  5  percent 
of  the  people  who  used  those  areas  paid. 

(7)  The  $7  permit  has  proved  to  be  simply 
too  good  a  bargain  for  the  people  who  fre- 
quently use  the  national  porks.  Under  the 
present  program  an  individual  can  purchase 
a  $7  permit  which  allows  him  access  to  all 
designated  federally  operated  national  parks 
for  a  full  year.  The  problem  has  been  that 
the  people  who  purchase  the  $7  permit  are 
those  who  are  frequent  users  of  our  national 
p:irl:s.  For  these  people  the  purchase  of  the 
permit  is  a  real  bargain  because  it  allows 
them  the  use  of  a  number  of  areas  where 
they  would  normally  have  to  pay  a  set  lee 
for  each  visit,  which  could  cost  him  consid- 
erably more  over  a  year's  time.  Consequently, 
the  $7  user  permit  has  reduced  the  total 
amount  of  revenue  that  was  originally  ex- 
pected to  accrue  to  the  Fund.  One  of  the 
original  expectations  was  that  people  would 
buy  the  permit  as  a  contribution  to  con- 
servation. However,  this  has  not  been  the 
case  thus  far.  The  majority  of  purchases  are 
made  by  the  frequent  users  of  the  national 
parks.  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  that  the 
sales  of  the  $7  permit  have  not  met  original 
estimates  Is  due  to  the  prohibition  within 
the  Act  that  forbids  the  use  of  revenue  In 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for 
publlcitv  purposes.  With  such  a  prohibition 
It  Is  certainly  understandable  why  only  those 
persons  who' frequent  our  national  parks  are 
aware  of  the  S7  permit. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  should  be  amended 
to  require  that  all  federal  agencies  enforce 
these  sections  of  the  Act  with  respect  to 
the  collection  of  entrance  advisor  fees.  Such 
action,  bv  Congress,  would  Insure  a  larger 
amount  of  revenue  for  the  Fund  under  exist- 
ing sources. 

It  would  also  seem  advisable  for  Congress 
to  provide  that  a  small  proportion  of  the 
fees,  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  $7  permit. 
be  allocated  for  publicity  purposes.  Such 
action  would  undotibtedly  Increase  the  sales 
of  the  $7  permit. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  prortdes  that  federal  funds  be  made 
available  to  the  states  for  planning,  acquisi- 
tion, and  development  of  needed  land  and 
water  areas  and  facilities.  This  has  allowed 
the  states  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  in  the 
use  of  their  portion  of  the  funds.  Whereas, 
the  funds  for  the  federal  agencies  are  re- 
stricted for  land  acquisition  only.  The  states. 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  using  a  major 
portion  of  their  funds  for  development  pur- 
po.=es.  Basically,  there  are  several  reasons 
for  this.  One  is  that  among  the  Western 
states  many  think  there  is  enough  public 
a%'allable  land  and  thus  they  want  to  devel- 
op the  recreational  capabilities  in  the  land 
they  have. 

Another  reason  Is  that  some  of  the  larger, 
more  wealthy  states  have  already  floated 
bond  issues  .and  are  handling  the  acquisition 
entirely  with  state  moneys  and  are  not  seek- 
ing acquisition  moneys  from  the  Fund.  About 
60  percent  of  the  dollar  value  of  projects 
qu.alified  has  been  for  development  and  40 
percent  for  acquisition  because  the  states 
and  10C.U  governments  are  under  heavy  pres- 
sure from  a  recreation-minded  public  that 
wants  to  UFC  existing  areas  now  and  demands 
that  they  be  developed  to  a  usable  state. 

It  also  reflects  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  states  have  earmarked  substantial  sums 
of  state  money  for  acquisition  only;  for 
example,  there  were  bond  acquisition  Issues 
In  New  York  $125  million.  New  Jersey  $60 
million.  Pennsylvania  $70  million,  and  Cali- 


fornia $80  million.  The  states  In  this  cate- 
gory have  naturally  concentrated  federal 
funds  on  development.  There  are  other  states 
that  are  already  rich  in  public  lands  and 
thus  devote  a  greater  share  to  development. 
It,  seems  that  with  the  ever-increasing 
problem  of  price  escalation  of  recreation 
land  that  a  larger  portion  of  the  states' 
funds  should  be  used  primarily  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land.  Such  a  policy  would  seem 
to  be  more  appropriate  at  this  tlnie  since 
the  acquisition  of  land  is  more  of  an  im- 
mediate problem,  due  to  price  escalation, 
than  the  development  of  land  already  ac- 
quired. Admittedly  it  Is  important  that  the 
developmental  aspects  be  continued  simul- 
taneously but  financed  In  a  gre.iter  pro- 
portion by  bond  issues  than  by  the  revenues 
from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 
Perhaps  the  Fund  should  be  amended  to 
require  that  the  states  reserve  a  certain 
proportion  of  their  funds  for  acquisition  only 
Such  a  requirement  would  seem  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  towards  solving 
the  price  escalation  problem. 

At  present,  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  provides  that  approximately  60 
percent  of  the  funds  be  allocated  to  the 
states  and  the  remaining  40  percent  to  fed- 
eral land  acquiring  agencies.  Since  the  fed- 
eral government  Is  being  looked  upon  to  as- 
sume an  Increased  responsibUlty  for  provid- 
ing recreational  land  facilities  and  since  the 
price  escalation  problem  has  Its  major  Im- 
pact o.i  federal  projects  It  would  seem  ad- 
v'sible  for  the  Congress  to  review  the  dls- 
pofciilon  of  the  Land  .^nd  Water  Conservation 
Fund  revenues.  Such  a  review  might  result 
in  an  Increased  percentage  of  the  Fund's 
revenues  being  allocated  for  the  federal 
agencies. 

A  review  of  a  number  of  current  circum- 
stances and  problems  will  better  Illustrate 
the  Justification  for  such  action. 

First,  the  Congress  has  authorized  a  con- 
siderable number  of  large  federal  recreation 
areas  during  the  past  six  years.  Substantial 
acreages  are  to  be  acquued  in  many  of  them 
in  order  to  establish  and  develop  the  kind 
of  facilities  needed  to  meet  public  demand 
for  outdoor  recreation  opportunities.      » 

Second,  a  number  of  new  federal  recrea- 
tion areas  are  being  actively  proposed. 
Many  of  these  proposed  areas  will  require 
substanttal  land  acquisition.  Other  areas 
are  under  investigation  and  "on  the  drawing 
boards."  It  is  evident  that  substantial  land 
acquisition  may  be  required  for  many  of 
these  also  If  they  are  proposed  and  author- 
ized. 

Third,  the  monetary  cellng  for  land  ac- 
quisition purposes  on  a  number  of  existing 
federal  recreation  areas  needs  to  be  raised 
if  Congressional  Acts  establishing  new  areas 
are  to  be  implemented.  For  example,  the 
Congress  was  requested  to  raise  the  author- 
ized celling  on  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore from  $14.0  million  to  $57.0  million. 
Based  upon  past  experience  numerous  other 
authorized  monetary  land  acquisition  ceil- 
ings may  be  reached  prior  to  the  completion 
of  the  land  acquisition  program. 

Fourth,  the  concerned  Congressional 
Committees  have  been  alerted  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  29  condemnation  suits  now 
pending  in  the  courts  for  lands  in  14 
National  Park  Service  management  units. 
If  experience  Is  any  guide,  awards  In  these 
c.ises  will  be  substantially  higher  than  the 
appraised  values  of  the  lands  and  the 
amounts  deposited  with  the  courts  at  the 
time  the  declaration  of  taking  was  filed. 
It  is  estimated  that  awards  for  the  29  pend- 
ing cases  may  aggregate  as  much  as  $50 
million. 

Fifth,  recent  surveys  show  that  the  most 
urgent  recreation  needs  are  for  facilities  close 
to  where  people  live,  often  within  walking 
distance  of  home.  These  are  usually  concen- 
trated near  suburban  urban  centers.  Such 
needs  are  traditionally  provided  and  man- 
aged by  state  and  local  governments.  Here. 
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cosia  are  aatronomical  and  greatly  exceed 
local  capabilities  without  substanUal  fed- 
eral help.  A  source  of  such  federal  help  Is 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

And  finally.  It  Is  believed  that  the  Impact 
on  the  Fund  of  escalation  of  land  values.  Ir- 
respective of  the  causes,  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  moet  glgnlflcant  drain  on  the  Fund's 
resources. 

In  the  general  analysis,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  Congress  must  Uke  seme  positive  action 
in  the  near  future  to  alleviate  the  land  price 
escalation  problem.  Thus  far,  the  Congress 
has  assumed  an  entirely  passive  attitude  to- 
wards solving  this  critical  problem.  There  has 
been  considerable  Up  service"  given  by  the 
Congress  to  finding  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem 

Obviously,  the  Fund's  major  problems  stem 
from  the  lack  of  readily  accessible  revenue. 
It  would  seem  logical  that  those  Congress- 
men ■^ho  profess  an  interest  In  solving  the 
price  escalation  problem  would  seek  some 
method  of  providing  more  revenue  for  the 
fund  as  soon  as  possible.  Ironically,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Appropriations  Committees, 
in  fiscal  year  1968,  cut  the  administration's 
request  for  an  advance  appropriation  from 
$32  million  to  t9.5  million,  out  of  a  possible 
$60  million  which,  by  law,  they  were  entitled 
to  request.  Such  a  major  cut  ($22.5  million) 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  Appropriations 
Committees  are  not  fully  convinced  that  the 
solution  to  the  problem  lies  in  Increasing  the 
amount  of  revenue  to  the  fund. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Some  of  the  major  recommendations  ad- 
vanced by  the  Interior  Department  to  solve 
the  price  escalation  problem  are  as  follows: 

FIRST     PRIORITY     RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1)  Adopt  a  budgetary  policy  recommend- 
ing an  annual  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
years  1968-1972  which.  In  total,  utilizes  the 
existing  advance  appropriation  authority  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
to  supplement  the  current  full-funding  pol- 
icy of  annually  appropriating  total  revenues 
in  the  Fund.  At  the  end  of  the  flve-year 
period,  consideration  of  an  Increase  in  the 
advance  appropriation  authority  may  be 
necessary  if  substantial  programs  needs  re- 
main unmet. 

(2)  Amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  to  authorize  the  deposit  into 
the  Fund  of  all  those  receipts  from  public 
lands  received  pursuant  to  the  mineral  leas- 
ing laws  (except  receipts  from  lands  within 
naval  petroleum  reserves)  and  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  I.iws  and  from  national 
forests  and  national  grasslands  which  cur- 
rently go  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury.  (Bill  submitted  by  Senator  Jackson 
of  Washington,  8.  1401.) 

(31  Amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  to  authorize,  for  a  ten-year 
period,  that  money  put  In  the  Fund  may 
be  exfjended  without  further  Congressional 
appropriation  for  acquisitions  specified  In 
Section  Six  of  the  Act,  Such  expenditures 
could  not  exceed  the  amount  specified  in  an 
appropriation  act  Initially  for  each  fiscal 
year,  twid  the  specified  amount  could  be 
modified  from  Ume  to  time  In  subsequent 
appropriation  acta.  Such  authorized  amounts 
should  be  within  the  allocation  of  money  to 
Federal  purposes  and  could  not  be  used 
unless  such  acquisitions  were  otherwise 
authorized  by  law.  This  would  provide  a 
limited  continuing  expenditure  authority 
and  would  permit  acquisition  agencies,  fol- 
lowing authorization,  to  move  In  effectively 
on  key  tracts  without  the  many  months  of 
delay  that  are  now  prevalent. 

(4)  Adopt  a  limited  budgetary  policy  of 
appropriating  funds  to  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  for  allocation  to  Federal 
acquiring  agencies  on  an  emergency  case- 
by-caae  basis  for  recreation  planning  and 
acquisition  In  newly  authorized  Federal  rec- 
reation areas  threatened  by  adverse  develop- 


ment. Land  acquisition  planning  requires 
from  12  to  18  months  to  complete.  This 
planning  and  acquisition  load  start,  ahead 
of  the  normal  lag  between  authorization 
and  appropriation,  would  alleviate  the  es- 
calation problem  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
the  current  annual  land  price  escalation  rate 
of  5  to  10  percent. 

(5)  In  each  act  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  recreation  area,  au- 
thorize the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  to 
zone  lands  within  the  area  In  the  event 
local  zoning  authorities  fail  to  zone  land 
uses  to  permit  only  such  development  that 
is  compatible  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Federal  recreation  area.  This  proposal  may 
raise  serious  constitutional  questions.  Leg- 
islative authorization  to  zone  In  the  area 
peripheral  to  federal  areas  is  believed  to 
have   considerable   potential. 

SECOND    PRIORIrV     RECOMMENDATIONS 

(6)  Provide  In  the  act  authorizing  a  new 
federal  recreation  area  for  the  use  by  the  fed- 
eral court  of  a  tribunal  of  disinterested  com- 
missioners selected  from  areas  other  than 
from  the  locality  wherein  the  land  sought 
to  be  condemned  lies  to  determine  the  value 
of  land  being  taken  and  to  determine  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  In  condemnation 
proceedings.  There  Is  a  precedent  for  this 
technique  in  acquisitions  by  the  Tennessee 
■Valley  Authority. 

(7)  Encourage  the  President's  Council  on 
Recreation  and  Natural  Resources  and  the 
President's  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  to: 

(a)  Investigate  and  recommend  to  the 
President  the  need  for  any  coordinating 
action  between  federal  agencies  and  pro- 
grams In  order  that  federal  loan  or  grant 
programs  will  not  be  used  in  a  manner  that 
aggravates  the  land  price  escalation  problem. 

(  b)  Promote  the  purchase  by  philanthropic 
organizations  of  key  recreation  lands  to  be 
held  for  future  federal,  state  or  local  public 
acquisition  or  development. 

i8)  Enact  the  proposed  National  Park 
Foundation  legislation  to  encourage  the  do- 
nation of  land  or  Interests  therein  or  money 
for  the  purchase  of  recreation  lands  to  be 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

i9)  Authorize  and  utilize  acquisition  by 
the  federal  government  of  recreation  lands 
in  fee  and  the  lease-back  or  sell-back  of  un- 
needed  lands  or  Interests  therein,  where  ap- 
propriate. 

(10)  As  a  managerial  policy,  acquire  all 
key  lands  In  a  newly  authorized  federal  rec- 
reation are.i  prior  to  the  construction  of  ac- 
cess roads  and  recreation  facilities.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  policy  is  to  forestall  through  fed- 
eral development  the  escalation  of  the  value 
of  private  Inholdlngs. 

Other  recommendations  are:  To  establish 
an  ESnergency  Sinking  Fund  within  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  that  could  be 
used  at  the  discretion  of  the  land  acquiring 
agencies  In  areas  where  significant  and  rap- 
idly escalating  land  prices  were  being  ex- 
perienced. Such  a  fund  was  suggested  by  the 
Administration  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  1968. 
The  Administration  requested  that  $5  million 
be  set  aside  for  such  a  purpose.  However. 
after  the  conference  bill  was  passed  the  Con- 
gress only  appropriated  $2  million  for  that 
purpose.  According  to  the  Administration's 
plans  such  a  fund  would  operate  as  follows : 

Its  use  probably  should  be  left  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  head  of  the  land  acquiring 
agency  and  would  be  applied  only  on  a  selec- 
tive basis  under  the  following  kinds  of  cir- 
cumstances: 

(1)  Where  there  Is  a  definite  Indication 
that  enhancement  In  value  Is  likely  to  occur 
due  to  a  proposed  change  In  use  by  the  land- 
owner. 

(2)  Where  there  Is  a  definite  threat  of  de- 
velopment or  use  which  would  be  Incompati- 
ble with  the  purposes  of  a  federal  recreation 
area.  If  authorized. 

(3)  Where  price  Increases  or  spirals  appear 
likely  to  occur  due  to  the  contemplateid  ac- 


quisition by  the  government  or  other  abnor- 
mal market  conditions. 

In  large  projects  with  many  ownerships, 
the  option  method  probably  would  apply  only 
to  those  critical  and  or  high  value  tract* 
where  the  threat  of  escalation  appears  great- 
est and  where  it  Is  essential  to  establish  a 
reasonable  price  pattern. 

The  major  drawback  of  this  approach  Is 
the  expected  reluctance  of  Congress  to  give 
Executive  Branch  agencies  authority  to  ex- 
pend funds  for  options  In  advance  of  acqui- 
sition authority. 

The  Administration  suggests  that  the  op- 
tion authority  for  land  acquiring  agencies 
under  such  a  program  would  be  limited  as 
follows: 

(1)  Preauthorlzation  options  should  be 
used  at  the  d.scretlon  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Etepartment  concerned  only  in  areas 
which  he  deems  suitable  and  likely  to  be 
needed  for  federal  recreation  purposes. 

(2)  Lands  to  be  optioned  which  provide 
access  or  have  intensive  recreation  potential 
should  have  a  minimum  value  of  at  least 
525,000. 

(3)  Options  should  be  obtained  for  periods 
not  to  exceed  36  months. 

(4)  The  agreed  upon  option  price  to  land- 
owners should  not  exceed  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  land  at  the  tlm?  the  option  Is 
negotiated.  .' 

|5)  Payment  for  the  option  should  not  ex- 
ceed ten  percent  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  land  at  the  time  the  option  is  nego- 
tiated, providing  that  the  total  amount  of 
the  option  does  not  exceed  $50,000. 

Another  alternative,  which  Is  presently 
under  study  by  the  Interior  Department  is 
the  establishment  of  a  deferred  financing 
system  of  land  acquisition.  This  system 
would  authorize  the  head  of  the  land  ac- 
quisition federal  agency  to  enter  Into  a  long- 
term  contract  with  the  landowner  for  the 
purchase  of  his  land.  The  contract  would 
provide  for  the  deferment  of  up  to  half 
of  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  the  land.  The 
deferred  portion  of  the  compensation  would 
bear  Interest  at  a  fixed  rate,  payable  with 
each  Installment  as  It  comes  due.  and  would 
be  tax  free.  This  method  will  permit  great 
flexibility  as  to  how  and  when  the  payments 
would  come  due.  The  balance  due,  plus  In- 
terest, would  be  an  obligation  of  the  United 
States  payable  out  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund.  This  method  can  be  used 
only  If  the  landowner  consents. 

A  final  alternative  would  be  to  appropri- 
ate funds  for  land  acquisition  Immediately 
upon  authorization.  This  would  entail  pass- 
ing a  single  bill  which  would  Include  both 
the  authorization  and  provide  the  necessary 
appropriation  for  land  acquisition.  Such  a 
procedure  would  require  that  all  of  the  pre- 
liminary title  searching,  appraising,  mapping, 
etc.,  that  is  done  presently  after  authoriza- 
tion, would  have  to  be  completed  prior  to 
the  consideration  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees.  Such  a  procedure  would  cer- 
tainly deter  speculation  since  the  major  ef- 
fect of  price  escalation  has  been  proven  to 
occur  Immediately  after  authorization. 
Some  may  question  the  value  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure and  may  argue  that  speculation  will 
still  take  place.  Indeed,  this  may  be  the 
case,  at  least  In  the  beginning.  However,  there 
will  always  be  a  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  or  not  Congress  will  authorize  an 
area  for  purchase.  This  uncertainty  will  dis- 
courage .speculators  from  Investing  too  heav- 
ily. When,  and  If,  Congressional  approval  Is 
finally  given,  under  the  proposed  new  proce- 
dure. It  will  then  be  too  late  for  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  speculation  to  occur  because 
of  the  simultaneous  approval  of  appropria- 
tions for  land  acquisition. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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Mr,  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  814)  to  es- 
tabUsh  the  National  Park  Foundation,  a 
similar  bill  to  the  one  the  House  just 
passed.  ,     „ 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

bill-  .r     *v. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  North  CaroUna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  814 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  or- 
der to  encourage  private  gifts  of  real  and 
personal  property  or  any  Income  therefroin 
or  other  Interest  therein  for  the  benefit  of, 
or  in  connecUon  with,  the  National  Park 
Ser\'lce,  its  activities,  or  its  services,  and 
thereby  to  further  the  conservation  of  nat- 
ural scenic,  historic,  scientific,  educational, 
inspirational,  or  recreational  resources  for 
future  generations  of  Americans,  there  is 
herebv  established  a  charitable  and  non- 
profit'corporation  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Park  Foundation  to  accept  and  ad- 
minisier  such  gifts. 

Sec  2  The  National  Park  Foundation  shall 
consist  of  a  Board  having  as  members  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  ex  officio,  and  no  less 
than  six  private  citizens  of  the  United  States 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
whose  miUal  terms  shall  be  staggered  to  as- 
sure continuity  of  administration.  There- 
after the  term  shall  be  six  years,  unless  a 
successor  is  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  chosen,  in  which 
event  the  successor  shall  be  chosen  only  for 
the  remainder  of  that  term.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  shall  be  the  SecreUry  of  the  Board, 
Membership  on  the  Board  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  an  office  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States,  A  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Board  serving 
at  any  one  time  shaU  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transacUon  of  business,  and  the 
Foundation  shall  have  an  official  seal,  which 
shall  be  Judicially  noticed.  The  Board  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  and  there 
shall  be  at  least  one  meeting  each  year. 

No  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  the 
members  of  the  Board  for  their  services  as 
members,  but  they  shaU  be  reimbursed  for 
actual  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  such  members  out  of  National  Park 
Foundation  funds  available  to  the  Board  for 
such  purpoee.  The  Foundation  shall  succeed 
to  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Tnist  Fund  Board  established  In 
any  property  or  funds.  Including  the  Na- 
tional Park  Trust  Fund,  subject  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  thereof.  The  National 
Park  Trust  Fund  Is  hereby  abolished,  and 
the  Act  of  July  10,  1935  (49  Stat.  477;  16 
use.  19  et  seq.),  as  amended,  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  3.  The  Foundation  Is  authorized  to 
accept,  receive,  solicit,  hold,  administer,  and 
use  any  gifts,  devises,  or  bequests,  either 
absolutely  or  In  trust,  of  real  or  personal 
property  or  any  income  therefrom  or  other 
interest  therein  for  the  benefit  of,  or  In 
connection  with,  the  National  Park  Service, 
Its  activities,  or  Its  sendees:  Provided,  That 
the  Foundation  may  not  accept  any  such 
gift,  devise,  or  bequest  which  entails  any 
expenditure  other  than  from  the  resources  of 
the  Foundation,  An  Interest  In  real  property 
Includes,  among  other  things,  easements  or 
other  rights  for  preservation,  conservation. 


protection,  or  enhancement  by  and  for  the 
public  of  natural,  scenic,  historic,  sclentlflc, 
educational,  inspirational,  or  recreational  re- 
sources. A  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  may  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Foundation  even  though  it  Is 
encumbered,  restricted,  or  subject  to  bene- 
ficial Interests  of  private  persons  If  any  cur- 
rent or  future  Interest  therein  Is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Its  ac- 
tivities, or  Its  services  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor. 

Sec.  4,  Except  as  otherwise  required  by  the 
instrument  of  transfer,  the  Foundation  may 
sell,  lease.  Invest,  reinvest,  retain,  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  or  deal  with  any  property  or 
income  thereof  as  the  Board  may  from  time 
to  time  determine.  The  Foundation  shaU  not 
engage  In  any  business,  nor  shall  the  Foun- 
dation make  any  Investment  that  may  not 
lawfully  be  made  by  a  trust  company  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  except  that  the  Foun- 
dation may  make  any  investment  authorized 
by  the  instrument  of  transfer,  and  may  re- 
tain any  propertv  accepted  by  the  Foun- 
dation. The  Foundation  may  utilize  the 
services  and  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  such  services  and  facilities 
may  be  made  available  on  request  to  the 
extent  practicable. 

Sec.  5.  The  Foundation  shall  have  per- 
petual succession,  with  all  the  usual  powers 
and  obligations  of  a  corporation  acting  as  a 
trustee,  but  the  members  of  the  Board  shall 
not    be    personally    liable,    except    for   mal- 

Sec.  6.  The  Foundation  shaU  have  the 
power  to  enter  Into  contracts,  to  execute  In- 
struments, and  generally  to  do  any  and  all 
lawful  acts  necessary  or  appropriate  to  Its 
purposes. 

Sec.  7.  In  carrvlng  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Board  may  adopt  bylaws,  rules, 
and  regulations  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Its  functions  and  contract  for  any 
necessary  services. 

Sec.  8.  Income  and  property  received  or 
owned  by  the  Foundation  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  Federal  and  State  taxation  with 
respect  thereto.  The  Foundation  shall  be  re- 
garded as  an  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  all  tax  laws,  but 
for  no  other  purpose,  and  contributions, 
gifts  and  other  transfers  made  to  the  Foun- 
dation shall  be  regarded  as  contributions, 
gUts,  or  transfers  to  or  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States, 

Sec  9  The  Foundation  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 
transmit  to  Congress  an  annual  report  of 
Its  proceedings  and  activities,  including  a 
full  and  complete  statement  of  Its  receipts 
and  expenditures. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    TAVLOR 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Taylor:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  814 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  10835.  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  thlfd  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  10835)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


JUDGMENT  FUNDS  OF  THE  CHEY- 
ENNE-ARAPAHO  TRIBES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  11847) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  judg- 
ment funds  now  on  deposit  to  the  credit 
of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  interrogate  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  who  I  be- 
lieve is  familiar  with  the  bill?  Before  I 
pose  the  question,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  bill  provides  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  $15  million  to  this  particular  In- 
dian tribe.  That  amount  would  represent 
$2,600  per  capita.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  money  will  be  distributed  per  capita. 
However,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  studied  the  economic  conditions  of 
tliis    particular    tribe    and    they    have 
strongly  suggested  that  only  $500  be  paid 
to  each  member  of  the  tribe  and  that  the 
remaining  sum.  S2,100  per  person,  be  set 
up  in  a  fund,  $3  million  of  which  would 
be   used   for   industrial   development  In 
the  area  and  $1,500  per  person  would  be 
devoted  for  family  planning  programs. 
This  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  was  sent  to  the  committee  when 
the  bill  was  first  Introduced.  'When  a 
clean  bill  apparently  ^as  Introduced,  this 
Information  was  In  the  possession  of  the 
committee. 

My  question  is  as  follows :  Why  did  the 
committee,  in  reporting  out  this  bill,  ig- 
nore the  wishes  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  that  only  $500  be  paid  out  to 
the  person  and  that  the  remaining  mon- 
ey, S2,100,  be  set  aside  for  a  gainful,  use- 
ful purpose  which  would  alleviate  trou- 
ble in  future  years? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 

Mr,  EDMONDSON,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  raising  the  question.  I  believe 
it  was  the  view  of  all  of  us  in  the  Okla- 
homa delegation  who  were  concerned 
with  this  legislation,  including  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Smith]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Jar- 
man]  ,  and  our  Members  in  the  other  body 
who  represent  these  Indians,  that  the 
Indians  themselves  had  worked  out  a 
plan  and  had  established  an  agreement 
for  a  trust  fund  with  a  very  dependable 
institution  In  Oklahoma.  That  agree- 
ment essentially  provided  for  the  pro- 
tection, particularly  in  the  education 
field,  of  minors,  for  which  purpose  the 
Department  was -urging  that  full  distri- 
bution not  be  made.  I  think  It  was  also 
the  feeling  of  the  committee,  after  hear- 
ing the  evidence  and  hearing  testimony 
on  behalf  of  the  tribe,  that  the  tribal 
plan  was  a  sound  plan,  that  It  did  pro- 
vide safeguards  for  the  children  and  for 
tribal  members'  interests,  and  that  it  was 
preferable  to  the  proposal  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  accept  his  ex- 
planation. However.  I  personally  would 
have  preferred  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  In  this 
regard. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  stand  to  express  my  support  of  this  bill 
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to  dispose  of  judgment  funds  on  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  the  Che^^enne-Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma. 

Funds  were  appropriated  by  the  act  of 
October  31.  1965 — 79  Stat.  1152 — to  cover 
an  award  of  $15  million  to  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  in  a 
compromise  settlement  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  dockets  Nos.  329-A  and  329- 
B.  The  sum  of  $14,166,348  is  on  deposit 
in  two  commercial  banks,  drawing  inter- 
est at  the  rates  of  5*8  percent  and  5Vb 
percent  respectively.  The  remainder  of 
the  judgment  funds,  including  interest, 
Is  on  deposit  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  tribes. 

The  award  represents  additional  pay- 
ment— in  docket  No.  329-A— for  4,608,- 
878  acres  of  land  in  western  Oklahoma 
granted  jointly  to  the  Southern  Chey- 
enne and  Southern  Arapaho  by  Execu- 
tive order  of  August  10.  1869,  and  ceded 
under  the  act  of  March  3.  1891—26  Stat. 
1022-1026.  It  further  represents  addi- 
tional compensation — in  docket  No.  329- 
B — for  the  tribes'  50.61-percent  interest 
in  51.210.000  acres  of  land  in  Colorado. 
Wyominc:.  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  which 
were  ceded  by  the  Southern  Cheyenne 
and  Southern  Arapaho  under  the  trea- 
ties of  February  18.  1861.  October  14. 
1865.  and  October  28.  1867;  and  by  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  and  Northern  Arap- 
aho under  the  treaty  of  May  10.  1868. 

Prior  to  the  1700's  the  Cheyennes  were 
located  in  the  southwestern  quarter  of 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Minnesota  and 
the  Arapaho  occupied  the  Red  River  Val- 
ley in  Mirmesota.  Both  tribes  apparently 
moved  southwest  about  the  same  time. 
although  the  date  of  the  formation  of  a 
permanent  alliance  between  them  is  un- 
certain. The  division  into  Northern  and 
Southern  Arapaho  and  Northern  and 
Southern  Cheyenne,  although  largely 
geographic,  was  made  permanent  by  the 
Treaty  of  Fort  Laramie  of  September  17, 
1851.  By  the  terms  of  the  Medicine  Lodge 
Treaty  of  October  28.  1867.  the  two  tribes 
were  given  a  reservation  in  the  Cherokee 
Outlet  in  northern  Oklahoma.  However. 
tlaey  did  not  move  to  the  reservation  as- 
signed and,  because  of  tribal  objections 
to  its  location  and  quality,  were  jointly 
assigned — by  Presidential  proclamation 
of  August  10.  1869 — a  new  reservation 
along  the  north  Canadian  and  upper 
Washita  Rivers  in  western  Oklahoma. 
In  the  early  1890's  they  were  given  allot- 
ments of  land  in  severalty  on  their  In- 
dian territory  domain  and  their  surplus 
lands  were  organized  as  part  of  Okla- 
homa territory  and  opened  to  settlement 
on  April  13.  1892. 

••  The  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma  are  the  successors  in  Interest 
to  the  Southeni  Cheyenne  and  the 
Southern  Arapaho  Tribes  as  recognized 
in  the  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  of  September 
17,1851. 

The  two  tribes  were  organized  together 
under  a  constitution  and  bylaws  adopted 
In  1937  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Oklahoma  Indian  Welfare  Act  of  June 
26,  1936.  The  governing  body  is  a  coun- 
cil of  14  members  who  represent  their 
respective  districts.  The  council  is 
headed  by  a  chairman.  There  are  four 
subcommittees  which  have  responsibility 
for  various  tribal  programs. 


The  tribal  roll  in  March  1967  showed 
5,323  members.  The  roll  is  estimated  to 
be  95  percent  completed. 

This  bill  provides  that  $500,000  of  the 
judgment  funds  shall  be  held  in  trust  by 
a  national  banking  association  in  Okla- 
homa which  ha;:  been  selected  by  the 
Tribal  Council  and  the  trust  agreements 
have  been  prepared  and  executed.  This 
trust  agreement  will  provide  education 
and  scholarship  grants  for  tribal  mem- 
bers. It  also  provides  that  tlie  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  distribute  the  re- 
maining funds  in  per  capita  shares  di- 
rectly to  tlie  adult  tribal  members  living 
on  the  date  of  the  act  and  the  shares  of 
minor  members  are  to  be  held  in  trust 
pursuant  to  a  separate  trust  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  further  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Oklahoma,  cf  the  other 
body.  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris,  whose  in- 
terest in  the  plight  cf  the  American  In- 
dian, and  the  Oklahoma  Indian  in  par- 
ticular, is  well  known,  and  he  introduced 
along  with  my  other  distinguished  col- 
league of  the  other  body.  Senator  Mon- 
RONEY,  an  identical  bill  in  this  regard  to 
the  other  body. 

I  sincerely  urge  this  body  to  pass  this 
bill  so  that  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  claim  which  they  have  been  awarded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

H.R.   11847 

Be  it  enacted  by  -the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  distribute  and  exi>end  the  funds 
on  deposit  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma  that  were  appropriated 
by  the  Act  of  October  31,  1965  (79  Stat. 
li33),  in  satisfaction  of  the  settlement  and 
compromise  of  claims  of  said  tribes  against 
the  United  States  In  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission in  dockets  numbered  329A  and  329B. 
together  with  the  interest  accrued  thereon, 
as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  2.  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
said  funds  shall  be  held  In  trust  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  education  and  scholar- 
ships for  members  of  said  tribes  pursuant  to 
a  trust  agreement  to  be  made  and  entered 
into  by  and  between  said  tribes,  as  grantor, 
and  a  national  banking  association  located  In 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  as  trustee,  which 
trust  agreement  shall  be  authorized  and  ap- 
proved by  the  tribal  governing  body  and 
approved  by   the  Secretary  of  the   Interior 

Sec.  3  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
distribute  remaining  funds  per  capita  to  all 
persons  alive  on  the  date  of  this  Act  whose 
names  appear  on  the  membership  roll  of  the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho  Ttlbes  of  Oklahoma  or 
who,  on  the  date  of  this  Act.  were  eligible 
for  membership,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"enroiiees",   as   follows: 

(a)  a  share  payable  to  an  enroUee  not  less 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age  shall  be  paid 
directly  in  one  payment  to  such  enroUee. 
except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section; 

(b)  a  share  payable  to  an  enrollee  dying 
after  the  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  distributed 
to  his  heirs  or  legatees  up>on  the  filing  of 
proof  of  death  and  inheritance  satisfactory 


to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  his  au- 
thorized representative,  whose  findings  and 
determinations  upon  such  proof  shall  be 
nnal  and  conclusive:  Provided,  That  if  a 
share  of  such  deceased  enroiiee.  or  a  portion 
thereof,  is  payable  to  an  heir  or  legatee  un- 
der twenty-one  years  of  age  or  under  legal 
disability,  the  same  shall  be  paid  and  held  in 
trust  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section; 

ic)  a  share  or  proportional  share  payable 
to  an  enrollee  or  person  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  or  to  an  enrollee  or  person  under 
iegal  disability,  shall  be  paid  and  held  in 
trust  for  such  enrollee  cr  person  pursuant 
to  a  trust  agreement  to  be  made  and  entered 
into  by  and  between  the  Cheyenne-Ar.ipaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  as  grantor,  and  a  na- 
tional banking  .isFOCiation  located  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  as  trustee,  which  trust 
agreement  shall  be  authorized  and  approved 
by  the  tribal  governing  body  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  All  claims  for  per  capita  siiares, 
whether  by  a  living  enrollee  or  by  the  heirs 
or  legatees  of  a  decMsed  enrollee.  shall  be 
filed  with  the  area  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  Anadarko,  Oklahoma,  not 
later  than  three  years  from  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  this  .^ct.  Thereafter,  all  claims 
and  the  right  to  file  same  shall  be  forever 
barred  and  the  unclaimed  shares  shall  revert 
to  the  tribes. 

(b)  Tribal  funds  that  revert  to  the  tribes 
pursuant  to  sub«;ectlon  (a)  of  this  section. 
Including  Interest  and  income  therefrom, 
may  be  advanced  or  expended  for  any  pur- 
pose that  Is  authorized  by  the  tribal  govern- 
ing body. 

Sec  5.  No  part  of  any  funds  distributed 
or  held  In  trust  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  subect  to  Federal  or  State  Income 
taxes. 

Sec.  6.  Funds  distributed  and  payments 
made  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  held  to 
be  "other  Income  and  resources"  as  that 
term  is  u.sed  in  sections  2fa)  (10)  (A).  402(a) 
(7),  1002(a)(8),  and  1402(a)(8)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  302 
(a)(10)(A),  602(a)(7),  1202(a)(8),  and 
1352(ai (8) 1. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Ail  costs  incident  to  making  the 
payments  authorized  by  this  Act.  including 
the  costs  of  payment  roll  preparation  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  distribute 
said  funds,  shall  be  paid  by  appropriate 
withdrawals  from  the  judgment  fund  and 
Interest  on  the  Judgment  fund,  using  the 
Interest  fund  first. 

lb)  In  the  event  that  the  sum  of  money 
reserved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
pay  the  costs  of  distributing  said  funds  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  actually  necessary  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  the  money  remain- 
ing shall  revert  to  the  tribes  and  may  be 
advanced  or  expended  for  any  purix)se  that 
Is  authorized  and  approved  by  tiie  tribal  gov- 
erning body. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry   out   the   provisions   of  this   Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  1933*  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  judgment  funds 
now  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the 
Cheyerme-Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma, 
a  similar  bill  to  the  one  the  House  just 
passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 
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S.   1933 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a'ld  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  distribute  and  expend  the  funds 
on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma  that  were  appropriated 
by  the  Act  of  October  31.  1965  (79  Stat.  1133). 
In  satisfaction  of  the  settlement  and  com- 
promise of  claims  of  said  tribes  against  the 
United  States  in  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission in  dockets  numbered  329  A  and 
329B,  together  with  the  Interest  accrued 
thereon,  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  2.  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
said  funds  shall  be  held  In  trust  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  education  and  scholar- 
ships for  members  of  said  tribes  pursuant 
to  a  trust  agreement  to  be  made  and  entered 
Into  by  and  between  said  tribes,  as  grantor, 
and  a  national  banking  association  located 
In  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  as  trustee,  which 
trust  agreement  shall  be  authorized  and  ap- 
proved by  the  tribal  governing  body  and 
approved  "by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
distribute  remaining  funds  per  capita  to  all 
persons  alive  on  the  d^'te  of  tills  Act  whose 
names  appear  on  the  membership  roll  of  the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  or 
who'  on  tiie  date  of  this  .'Vet.  were  eligible 
for  membership,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"enroiiees",  as  follows: 

(a I  a  share  payable  to  an  enrollee  not  less 
tiian  twenty-one  years  of  age  shall  be  paid 
directly  In  one  payment  to  such  enrollee, 
except  as  provided  In  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  this  section; 

(b)  a  share  payable  to  an  enrollee  dying 
after  the  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  distributed 
to  his  heirs  or  lefjatecs  upon  the  filing  of 
proof  of  death  and  inheritance  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  cr  his  au- 
thorized representative,  whose  findings  and 
determinations  iifton  such  proof  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive:  Provided,  That  If  a 
share  of  sucli  deceased  enrollee,  or  a  portion 
thereof,  is  payable  to  an  heir  or  legatee  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  under  legal  dis- 
ability, the  same  shall  be  paid  and  held  in 
trust  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section; 

(c)  a  share  or  proportional  share  payable 
to  an  enrollee  or  person  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  or  to  an  enrollee  or  person 
under  legal  disability  shall  be  paid  and  held 
In  trust  for  such  enrollee  or  person  pursuant 
to  a  trust  agreement  to  be  made  and  entered 
into  hv  and  between  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  as  grantor,  and  a  na- 
tional banking  association  located  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  as  trustee,  which  trust 
agreement  shall  be  authorized  and  approved 
by  the  tribal  governing  body  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  All  claims  for  per  capita  shares, 
whether  by  a  living  enrollee  or  by  the  heirs 
or  legatees  of  a  deceased  enrollee.  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Area  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  Anadarko.  Oklahoma,  not 
later  than  three  years  from  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  this  Act".  Thereafter,  all  claims  and 
the  right  to  file  same  shall  be  forever  barred 
and  the  unclaimed  shares  shall  revert  to  the 
tribes. 

(b)  Tribal  funds  that  revert  to  the  tribes 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
including  interest  and  income  therefrom, 
may  be  advanced  or  expended  for  any  pur- 
pof;"e  that  is  authorized  by  the  tribal  govern- 
ing bodv. 

Sec.  5  No  part  of  any  funds  distributed 
or  held  in  trust  under  tlie  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  In- 
come taxes. 

Sec.  6.  «a)  All  costs  Incident  to  making 
the  payments  authorized  by  this  Act,  in- 
cluding the  costs  of  payment  roll  preparation 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  dis- 
tribute said  funds,  shall  be  paid  by  appropri- 
ate withdrawals  from  the  Judgment  fund  and 


Interest  on  the  Judgment  fund,  using  the 
Interest  fund  first. 

lb  I  In  tiie  event  that  the  sum  of  money 
reserved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
pay  the  costs  of  distributing  said  funds  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  actually  necessary  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  the  money  remaining 
sh^l  revert  to  the  tribes  and  may  be  ad- 
vanced or  expended  for  any  piupose  that  Is 
authorized  and  approved  by  the  tribal 
governing  body. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

amendment     offered     by     MR.     HALEY 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Halet:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1933 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  11847,  as  passed. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  coun- 
sel for  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribe  has 
advised  me  that  the  tribe  is  willing  to 
accept  the  terms  of  the  bill  passed  in  the 
other  body,  with  reference  to  the  section 
in  H.R.  11847  exempting  per  capita  pay- 
ments from  "other  income  and  resources" 
for  social  security  purposes. 

The  House  committee  chairman  and 
subcommittee  chairman  advise  me  that 
this  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  felt  the  House 
bill's  language  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Indian  tribe:  however,  S.  1933  is 
being  amended  accordingly  in  the  hope 
it  will  prove  acceptable  in  the  other  body. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  'H.R.  11847)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING   THE   SMAIX   RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECTS  ACT  OF   1956 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  862  >  to 
amend  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956.  as  amended. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


JUDGMENT  FUNDS  OF  THE  MINNE- 
SOTA CHIPPEWA  TRIBE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  1165^  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  judgment 
funds  now  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  of  Indians 
on  behalf  of  the  Mississippi  Bands  and 
the  Pillager  and  Lake  Winnibigoshish 
Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  1165 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
funds  on  deiX)Slt  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe  of  Indians  on  behalf  of  the 
Mississippi  Bands  and  the  Pillager  and  Lake 
Winnibigoshish  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians 
that  were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  October 
31,  1965.  to  p>ay  a  Judgment  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  In  docket  18-B,  and  the 
Interest  thereon,  after  payment  of  attorney 
fees  and  expenses,  may  be  advanced  or  ex- 
pended for  any  purpose  that  Is  authorized 
by  the  tribal  goverrilng  bodies  of  the  Minne- 
sota Chippewa  Tribe  and  the  White  Earth, 
Leech  Lake,  and  Mllle  Lacs  Reservations  with 
whom  the  members  of  the  Mississippi  Bands 
and  Pillager  and  Lake  Winnibigoshish  Bands 
of  Chippewa  Indians  are  affiliated,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Only 
those  persons  who  are  descendants  of  the 
Mississippi  Bands  and  the  Pillager  and  Lake 
Winnibigoshish  Bands  of  Cliippewa  Indians 
who  were  born  on  or  prior  to  and  living  on 
the  date  of  this  Act  and  who  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  membership  in  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe  shall  be  entitled  to  share  In 
the  use  or  distribution  of  the  funds.  Any 
part  of  such  funds  that  may  be  distributed 
per  capita  to  the  members  of  the  tribe  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  Federal  or  State  in- 
come tax. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1165.  This  is  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  judgment 
funds  now  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  of  Indians  on 
behalf  of  the  Mississippi  Bands  and  the 
Pillager  and  Lake  Winnibigoshish  Bands 
of  Chippewa  Indians.  The  bill  fulfills  the 
purpose  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion Docket  No.  18-B,  which  provides  for 
the  settlement  of  their  claim  in  the 
amounts  of  $1,671,262.18  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Band  and  $2,260,942.90  to  the  Pil- 
lager and  Lake  Winnibigoshish  Bands. 
These  moneys  have  been  awarded  as  an 
additional  payment  for  10,213.700  acres 
of  land  in  Minnesota  ceded  under  the 
treaty  of  February  22,  1855—10  Stat. 
1165. 

The  final  settlement  and  disbursement 
of  these  judgment  funds  bear  signifi- 
cance to  the  future  of  the  Chippewa 
Tribe  and  the  Mississippi.  Pillager,  and 
Lake  Winnibigoshish  Bands.  They  have 
waited  long  and  patiently  for  these 
funds.  Tlie  business  committees  of  the 
three  reservations  have  arrived  at  a  com- 
mendable agreement  with  regard  to  the 
distribution  and  use  of  the  moneys  when 
received.  They  recommend  that  there  be 
set  aside  a  total  of  $330,000  as  a  program 
fund  for  educational  scholarships.  In- 
dian credit  programs,  resource  develop- 
ment, industrial  development,  housing 
programs,  and  social  development,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  funds  to  be  dis- 
tributed on  a  per  capita  basis. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  each  of 
thes»%hands  and  their  leaders,  who  re- 
side in  my  district,  and  so  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  significance  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  to  them. 

In  their  behalf,  I  hope  the  House  will 
pass  this  bill  today. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PROVIDING  FOR  THE  DISPOSITION 
OP  FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  PAY 
A  JUDGMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE 
IOWA  TRIBES  OF  KANSAS  AND 
NEBRASKA  AND  OP  OKLAHOMA 
IN  INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 
DOCKET  NO.  138,  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2828) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  and  of  Oklahoma  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  138.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H-R.  2828 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer. 
ica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  funds 
on  depoelt  In  the  United  States  Treasury  to 
the  oredit  of  the  Iowa  Trlbee  of  Kansaa  and 
Nebraeica  and  of  Oklahoma  that  were  appro- 
priated by  the  Act  of  AprU  30.  1965  (79  SUt. 
81) ,  to  pay  a  Judgment  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  In  docket  numbered  138,  and 
the  Interest  thereon,  after  payment  of  attor- 
ney fee«  and  other  litigation  expenses,  shall 
be  divided  on  the  basis  erf  171/297tha  (61.29 
per  centtim)  to  the  lowas  of  Kanaas  and 
Nebraska  and  108/279th«  (38.71  per  centum) 
to  the  lowas  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  funds  so 
divided,  including  Interest  accruing  thereon, 
may  be  Invested  or  expended  for  any  pur- 
pose that  la  authorized  by  the  respective 
tribal  governing  bodies  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Any  per  capita 
distrtbuUon  of  any  part  of  the  funds  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  of  Kansae 
and  Nebraska  and  of  Oklahoma  shall  be 
payable  only  to  those  persons  who  meet  the 
membership  requirements  specified  In  the 
respective  tribal  constitutions,  and  such  per 
capita  payments  shall  not  be  subject  to  Fed- 
eral or  State  Income  tax. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  7.  strike  out  "docket  num- 
bered 138,"  and  Insert  "dockets  numbered  138 
and  79.". 

On  page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  "171/297ths" 
and  Insert  "171/279th8". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  and  of  Oklahoma  in  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  dockets  num- 
bered 138  and  79,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H-R.  8580 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatir^s  of  t  he  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  (a)  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  those  lands  lying  within  the 
Squaxln  Island  Indian  Reservation,  Washing- 
ton, more  particularly  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  are  hereby  conveyed 
in  trust  to  the  Squaxln  Island  Indian  Tribe. 

(b)  Beginning  at  a  point  between  lots  1 
and  2,  700  feet  north  of  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  section  26,  township  20  north, 
range  2  west,  Willamette  meridian,  the  same 
being  a  fir  post  3  feet  long,  4  Inches  square 
and  set  firmly  In  the  ground; 

thence  east  365  feet;  thence  north  240  feet 
to  the  meander  line; 

thence  north  63  degrees  west  along  meander 
line  for  150  feet  to  meander  corner 

thence  south  44  degrees  west  along  meander 
line  333  feet: 

thence  south  68  5  feet  to  the  point  of 
beginning  containing  1  84  acres,  more  or  less, 
the  above  all  being  In  lot  2,  section  26,  town- 
ship 20  north,  range  2  west,  Willamette 
meridian.  Mason  County.  Washington. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "conveyed"  and 
Insert  "declared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEYING  CERTAIN  LAND  TO 
THE  SQUAXIN  ISLAND  TRIBE  OP 
INDIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  8580) 
to  convey  certain  land  to  the  Squaxln 
Island  tribe  of  Indians. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  ENGAGE  IN 
FEASIBILITY  INVESTIGATIONS  OF 
CERTAIN  WATER  RESOURCE  DE- 
VELOPMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  10130) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  engage  in  feasibility  investigations  of 
certain  water  resource  developments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  on  the  Interior  Committee  when 
it  proposes  to  stop  issuing  bills  to  study 
water  resources?  Congress  created,  as  I 
recall,  in  this  session  of  Congress,  the 
National  Water  Commission,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  for  a  study  of  water 
resources.  I  suspect  if  we  went  through 
the  records,  we  would  find  all  kinds  of 
commissions  and  boards  and  bureaus 
studying  water  resources.  Why  this  one? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  bill  we  merely  authorize 
feasibility  studies,  after  the  water  com- 
missions and  advisory  boards  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  have  studied  in 
a  reconnaissance  study.  They  are  here 
asking  for  the  feasibility  study. 

These  are  small  projects  under  the 
Fleclamation  Act,  in  which  we  are  asidng 
for  authorizations  to  go  ahead  and  estab- 
lish feasibility  of  the  project. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  not  study 
small  as  well  as  large  water  resource 
projects?  Must  we  have  another  set  up? 
Must  we  appropriate  more  money?  Must 
we  go  through  this  in  a  multiplicity  of 
ways  and  a  multiplicity  of  organizations? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  other  com- 
mission is  to  make  the  general  studies. 
These  are  projects  that  have  been 
studied  on  a  reconnaissance  basis 
by  the  Department  of  Interior,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  asking  for 
authority  now  from  Congress  to  go  into 
the  feasibility  study  of  each  particidar 
project,  and  each  particular  project  has 
to  come  back  to  the  Congress  and  re- 
ceive this  authority  from  the  Congress 
itself  to  move  forward. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize 
the  importance  of  water  resources  in  this 
Nation.  I  hope  I  am  not  being  misunder- 
stood. But  at  the  same  time,  I  would 
hope  that  this  would  be  the  last  time 
the  Interior  Committee  or  any  other 
committee  will  be  in  here  asking  for  some 
other  organization  or  some  other  study 
to  be  made  of  water  resources,  in  view 
of  the  money  already  being  expended 
to  that  end.  I  would  certainly  hope 
there  would  be  coordination  of  informa- 
tion that  would  result  in  a  diminution 
rather  than  an  expansion  and  enlarge- 
ment of  this. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  establish 
a  legislative  record  here  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate intent  of  these  feasibility  studies 
and  reconnaissance  studies.  I  think  I 
understand  that  this  is  just  a  follow- 
through  authorizing  these  funds,  which 
are  required  under  the  general  authori- 
zation of  the  89th  Congress.  I  believe  I 
am  in  support  of  these  bills  imder  these 
circumstances,  but  nowhere  in  the  com- 
mittee report  or  in  the  bill  imder  con- 
sideration today  do  I  find  any  report  of 
what  eventually  happens  to  the  feasi- 
bility studies  or  the  so-called  recon- 
naissance ones.  I  presume  that  the  basic 
law  requires  that  such  be  brought  back 
to  the  Congress,  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  thereof,  or  at 
least  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  final  action  after  the  reconnais- 
sance study  has  demonstrated  it  to  be 
applicable,  or  that  the  feasibility  study 
is  economically  sound. 

Can  I  be  assured  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  legislation  that  such  studies  will  be 
brought  back  to  the  Congress  for  ulti- 
mate action? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  is  absolutely  cor- 
ect.  This  merely  authorizes  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  go  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  seek  appro- 
priations   to    make    these    feasibility 
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studies.  Then  the  feasibility  reports 
would  have  to  come  back  to  the  com- 
mittees and  to  the  Congress  for  authori- 
zation prior  to  a  start  on  construction. 

Mr,  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  yield  further,  does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  agree  with  me  that 
this  in  no  way  surrenders  any  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Congress,  so  far  as 
being  the  "purse  strings"  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10130 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  engage  in  feasibility  studies  of  the 
following  proposals: 

1.  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Garrison 
division.  Garrison  diversion  urUt,  Mlnot  ex- 
tension, In  the  vicinity  of  Mlnot,  North 
Dakota. 

2.  MogoUon  Mesa  project,  Winslow-Hol- 
brook  division  In  the  Little  Colorado  River 
Basin  In  the  vicinity  of  Winslow  and  Hol- 
brook,  .A-rlzona. 

3.  Mountain  Park  project  in  the  vicinity 
of  Altus,  Oklahoma. 

4.  Retrop  project  on  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Red  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the  W.  C.  Austin 
project,  Oklahoma. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2,  after  line  5,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"5.  Washita  River  Basin  project,  Poss  Dam 
and  Reservoir  water  quality  investigation,  on 
the  Washita  River  near  Clinton,  Oklahoma. 

"6.  Rogue  River  Basin  project,  Evans  Val- 
ley division,  on  Evans  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  Rogue  River,  In  southwestern  Oregon." 

On  page  2,  add  a  new  section  reading  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  undertake  Investigations  and 
prepare  a  reconnaissance  report  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Coastal  Diversion  Project,  consisting 
of  subsurface  offshore  conveyance  of  water 
from  the  Eel-Klamath  River  areas  to  an  ap- 
propriate terminal  point  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  investi- 
gations of  certain  water  resource  devel- 
opments, and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  Immediate  consideration  of  the  bill 
'S.  1788)  to  authorize  the  Secretary'  of 
the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  in- 
vestigations of  certain  water  resource 
developments,  a  similar  Senate  bill  to 
the  bill  just  passed. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

bill. 

The  SPEABLER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.   1788 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  engage  in  feasibility  studies  of  the 
following  proposals : 

1  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Garrison 
division,  Garrison  diversion  unit,  Minot  ex- 
tension, in  the  vicinity  of  Minot,  North  Da- 
kota. 

2.  Mogollon  Mesa  project,  Wlnslow-Hol- 
brook  division  in  the  Little  Colorado  River 
B.asin  in  the  vicinity  of  Winslow  and  Hol- 
brook,  Arizona. 

3.  Mountain  Park  project  In  the  vicinity  of 
Altus.  Oklsthoma. 

4.  Retrop  project  on  the  North  Pork  of 
the  Red  River  In  the  vicinity  of  the  W.C. 
Austin  project.  Oklahoma. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    JOHNSON    OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  moves  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1788 
and  to  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  H  R.  10130,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  10130)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  DISPOSITION 
OF  FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  PAY 
A  JUDGMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE 
EMIGRANT  NEW  YORK  INDIANS 
IN  INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 
DOCKET  NO.  75,  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  11428) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  emigrant  New  York  Indians  in  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  docket  No.  75, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  similar  Senate  bill, 
S.  1972,  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  is  this  an  identical  bill? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  It  is  my  understanding  it 
is  an  identical  bill.  This  procedure  Is 
followed,  of  course,  merely  to  expedite 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1972 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  assembled.  That  the  funds  on  de- 
posit in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  Emigrant  New  York  In- 
dians that  were  appropriated  by  the  Act 
of  May  29,  1967  (81  Stat.  50),  to  pay  tf  Judg- 
nieni  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  In 
Docket  Numbered  75,  and  the  Interest 
thereon,  after  pa>Tnent  of  attorney  fees  and 
expenses,  shall  be  distributed  as  determined 
in  section  4  and  5  of  this  Act 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prepare  rolls  of  all  persons  born  on  or  prior 
to  and  living  on  the  date  of  this  Act  (a) 
whose  names  appear  on  the  membership  roll 
of  the  Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Wisconsin; 
or  (b)  whose  names  appear  on  the  member- 
ship roll  of  the  Stockbridge-Munsee  Indian 
Community  of  Wisconsin;  or  (c)  who  are 
Brotherton  Indians  of  Wisconsin  of  at  least 
one-fourth  degree  Emigrant  New  York  In- 
dian blood  and  not  members  of  either  of  the 
organized  groups  mentioned  in    (ai    or    (b). 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  expediting  the 
enrollment  of  persons  referred  to  In  section 
2,  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  Act.  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  Oneida  TYlbe  of  In- 
dians of  Wisconsin  and  the  Stockbridge- 
Munsee  Indian  Community  of  Wisconsin 
shall,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary, 
prepare  membership  rolls  of  their  respective 
bands.  Applications  for  enrollment  under 
subsection  (c)  of  section  2  must  be  filed  with 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Great  Lakes  Agen- 
cy, Ashland,  Wisconsin  54806,  on  forms  pre- 
scribed for  that  purpose.  The  determination 
of  the  Secretary  regarding  the  eligibility  of 
the  applicant  shall  be  final 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
apportion  to  each  group  mentioned  in  sec- 
tion 2  so  much  of  the  aforementioned  Judg- 
ment and  accrued  interest  as  the  ratio  of 
its  enrollees  bears  to  the  total  enrollees  of 
all  of  said  groups. 

Sec.  5  The  funds  apportioned  to  the 
Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Wisconsin  and 
the  Stockbridge-Munsee  Indian  Community 
of  Wisconsin  shall  be  placed  to  their  credit 
and  may  be  used,  advanced,  expended,  de- 
posited, invested,  or  reinvested  tor  any  pur- 
poses that  are  authorized  by  the  tribal  gov- 
erning bodies  thereof  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  funds  appor- 
tioned to  the  group  mentioned  in  section 
2(c)  shall  be  available  for  distribution  In 
equal  shares  to  the  enrollees  or  their  heirs 
or  legatees.  Payment  may  be  made  directly 
to  each  enrollee  except  that  a  share  payable 
to  a  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age 
or  to  a  person  under  legal  disability  shall 
be  paid  in  accordance  with  such  procedures 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  adequately 
protect  the  best  Interests  of  such  persons. 
Sec.  6  None  of  the  funds  that  may  be 
distributed  per  capita  shall  be  subject  to 
Federal  or  State  income  taxes. 

Sec  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  11428)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  con- 
cludes the  call  of  eligible  bills  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 
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FISHERMEN'S  PROTECTIVE  ACT  OF 

1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4451'  to  reimburse  owners  of  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  for  losses  and 
costs  incurred  incident  to  the  seizure  of 
such  vessels  by  foreign  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4451 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o;  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  August  27.  1954  |68  Stat.  833;  22  U  S.C. 
1871-1976),  Is  aniended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tt  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

•Sk.  7.  (a I  The  Secretary,  upon  receipt  of 
an  application  filed  with  htm  at  any  time 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section  by 
the  owner  of  any  vessel  of  thf  United  States 
which  is  documented  or  certlned  as  a  com- 
mercial fishing  vessel,  shall  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  such  owner  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate  Su:h  agreement  shall  provide 
that,  If  said  vessel  Is  seized  by  a  foreign 
country  and  detained  under  the  conditions 
of  section  2  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
guarantee — 

"( 1 1  the  owner  of  such  vessel  for  all  actual 
costs,  except  those  covered  by  section  3  of 
this  Act,  incurred  by  the  owner  during  the 
seizure  and  detention  period  and  as  a  direct 
result  thereof,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, resulting  from  (A)  any  damage  to,  or 
deetructlon  of,  .=uch  vessel,  or  lis  fishing  gear 
or  other  equipment,  (B)  from  the  loss  or 
confiscation  of  such  vessel,  gear,  or  equip- 
ment, or  iCi  from  dockage  fees  or  utilities: 
"(2)  the  owner  of  such  vessel  and  Its  crew 
for  the  market  value  of  fish  c.iucht  before 
seizure  of  such  ve.-8el  and  confiscated  or 
spoiled  during  the  period  of  detention;  and 
"1 3  I  the  owner  of  such  vessel  and  Its  crew 
for  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  gross 
Income  lost  as  a  direct  result  of  such  seizure 
and  detention,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  based  on  the  value  of 
the  average  catch  per  day's  fisiUng  during 
the  three  most  recent  calendar  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  such  seizure  and  deten- 
tion of  the  vessel  seized,  or.  If  such  experi- 
ence Is  not  available,  then  of  all  commercial 
fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States  engaged 
In  the  same  fishery  as  th.U  of  the  type  and 
slae  of  the  seized  vessel. 

'•(b)  Payments  made  by  the  Sectetary  un- 
der paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  distributed  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  u.->u.il  prac- 
tlce.s  and  procedures  of  the  particular  seg- 
ment of  the  United  States  commercial  fish- 
ing Industry  to  which  the  seized  vessel  be- 
longs relative  to  the  sale  of  fish  caught  and 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale. 
"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
establish  by  regulation  fees  which  shrill  be 
paid  by  the  owners  of  vessels  entering  into 
agreements  under  th'.s  section.  Such  fees 
shall  be  adequate  (1)  to  recover  the  costs  of 
administering  this  section,  and  (2)  to  cover 
a  reasonable  portion  of  any  payments  made 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  All  fees 
collected  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  credited 
to  a  separate  account  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  which  shall 
remain  available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. All  pav-ments  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  first  out  of  such  fees  so  long  as  they 
are  available,  and  thereafter  out  of  funds 
which  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  such  account  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"(d)  Ail  determinations  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  final.  No  payment  under 
this  section   shall  be  made  with  respect  to 


any  losses  covered  by  any  policy  of  Insur- 
ance or  other  provision  of  law. 

••(6)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  effective  for  forty-eight  consecutive 
months  beginning  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  section. 
The  Secretary  shall  Issue  such  regulations 
and  take  such  other  measures  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
this  section  prior  to  such  effective  date. 

"(f)    For   the   purposes   of   this   section — 

"(1)  the  term  "Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

"(2)  the  term  'owner'  Includes  any  char- 
terer of  a  commercial  fishing  vessel." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  27. 
1954  (68  Stat.  883;  22  U.S.C.  1973).  is 
amended  by  inserting  a  comma  after  the 
word  "fine"  wherever  it  appears  and  the 
words  "license  fee,  registration  fee.  or  any 
other  direct  charge". 

Sec.  3.  The  Act  of  August  27.  1954  (68 
Stat.  883;  22  U.S.C.  1971-1976).  as  amended 
by  this  Act.  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of   1967". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  bill.  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tle man  from  Michigan  fMr.  Di:.'gell] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  con.sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  4451 
is  to  extend  the  reimbursement  coverage 
to  owners  of  U.S.  fishing  vessels  to  in- 
clude—in addition  to  the  fine  which  is 
reimbursable  under  present  law — other 
losses  and  costs  incurred  as  a  result  of 
illegal  seizures  of  such  vessels  on  the  high 
seas  by  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  might  be  ap- 
propriate to  give  some  of  the  background 
of  the  legislation 

The  traditional  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  to  support  the  principle  of  the 
freedom  of  the  high  seas  and  to  con- 
sistently oppose  the  efforts  of  other  coun- 
tries to  extend  their  claims  beyond  those 
recognized  by  international  law.  It  is  the 
practice  of  the  United  States  to  protest 
claims  to  territorial  waters  greater  in 
breadth  than  3  marine  miles  from  the 
coast  and  to  exclusive  fisheries  jurisdic- 
tion in  excess  of  12  miles  from  the  coast. 
As  I  am  sure  all  of  you  remember,  there 
was  enacted  into  the  law  in  the  89th 
Congress,  an  act  which  would  extend  U.S. 
fisheries  juri.sdiction  out  to  a  distance  of 
12  miles  from  our  shores.  Prior  to  the 
passage  of  this  act  in  October  of  1966, 
the  United  States  recognized  only  3  miles 
for  both  territorial  and  exclusive  fisheries 
claims  by  any  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  South  and  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean,  there  are 
eight  countries  that  claim  fisheries  juris- 
diction beyond  12  miles,  six  of  which 
claim  fishing  limits  out  to  200  miles  from 
their  shores.  These  countries  are  Chile, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Pana- 
ma, and  Peru. 

The  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  was 
passed  In  1954.  This  act  directs  the  Secre- 


tary of  State  to  attend  to  the  welfare  of 
the  crew  of  any  vessel  of  the  United 
States  seized  by  a  foreign  counti-y  on  the 
basis  of  rights  or  claims  not  recognized 
by  this  country  in  territorial  waters  or  on 
the  high  seas.  If  the  vessel  owner  must 
pay  a  fine  to  secure  release  of  the  vessel, 
then  the  act  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  reimburse  the  owner  for  the 
amount  of  the  fine. 

Since  1954,  approximately  75  U.S.  fish- 
ing vessels  have  been  seized,  and  an  in- 
determinate number  harassed  and  shot 
at  while  legally  fishing  on  the  high  seas. 
In  tiie  past  several  years  there  has  been 
a  coxisidorable  increase  in  such  seizures; 
as  many  as  10  during  1966  and  as  of 
June  22  of  this  year  there  have  already 
been  nine  seizures.  Only  two  of  these 
countries  have  been  actively  enforcing 
their  claims:  th^.y  are  Peru  and  Ecuador. 

These  illegal  seizures  have  ranged  from 
the  outer  limits  of  the  fisherj-  zone  out  to 
a  distance  of  200  miles  from  sh?r?.  On 
the  average,  seized  vessels  are  detained 
4  to  5  days.  To  .seek  rcleas':',  owners  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  fines  ranging  up- 
ward of  SIO.OOO,  rrg;.=;tration  fees  cost- 
ing between  S200  and  S5C0  per  vessel. 
and  in  addition,  they  are  forced  to  buy  a 
fishing  license  based  on  a  cost  of  $12  to 
$35  per  net  registered  ton  of  the  vessel. 

In  add  tion  to  the  forep^oing,  vessel 
owners  and  crews  suffer  additional  costs, 
such  as  los.?  of  the  value  of  the  seized 
catch,  loss  of  potential  catch  v.-hile  the 
vessel  is  idle,  and  damage  to  or  Ics.s  of  the 
vessel,  gear  or  equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4451  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  with  amendments.  This 
was  accomplished  by  striking  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  substitut- 
ing the  exact  language  of  the  draft  bill 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Briefly  explained,  section  1  of  the  bill 
would  add  a  new  section  7  to  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  to  authorize  a 
tempwrary — 4-ycar — voluntary  insur- 
ance program  whereby  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  would  guarantee  reimburse- 
ment to  the  vessel  owner  participating 
in  the  program  for  all  costs  incurred  as  a 
direct  result  of  such  seizure.  However, 
with  respect  to  loss  of  potential  income 
while  the  vessel  is  detained,  reimburse- 
ment would  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  loss.  Further,  the 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  estab- 
lish fees  to  be  paid  by  participating  ves- 
sel owners  to  cover,  first,  cost  of  ad- 
ministration and.  in  addition:  second,  a 
reasonable  portion  of  the  payments  made 
under  the  guarantee,  which  was  spelled 
out  in  the  report  to  be  at  least  25  percent 
of  all  payments  made  under  the  program. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  authorize — 
in  addition  to  the  fine — reimbursement 
of  the  license  fee,  registration  fee.  or  any 
other  direct  charge  connected  with 
securing  the  prompt  release  of  the  vessel 
and  crew. 

And  finally,  section  3  of  the  bill  would 
provide  that  this  legislation  would  be 
cited  as  the  "Fishermen's  Protective  Act 
of  1967." 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  witnesses  testifying  at 
the  hearings  were  in  favor  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  there  was  no  opposition  ex- 
pressed by  any  Government  agency  to  the 
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objectives  of  the  legislation.  Any  concern 
expressed  by  an  agency  was  satisfied  by 
your  committee  when  the  bill  was  re- 
ported with  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  enactment 
ofH.R.4451. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time,  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  about  to  embark, 
if  this  bill  is  passed,  upon  another  one 
of  those  compensation-out-of-the-U.S. 
Treasury  deals  when  this  Government 
ought  to  be  enforcing  the  law  and  pro- 
tecting its  citizens  rather  than  turning 
over  the  money  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  under  the  terms  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  every  sympathy 
for  the  o'.vncrs  and  for  the  crews  who 
■serve  on  these  fishing  vessels. 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  in  thorough  ac- 
cord witli  the  feelings  ps  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  I  resent  just  as  strongly  as 
does  the  gtnlleman  from  Iowa  the  fact 
that  these  South  Americans  are  engaged 
in  the  seizuie  of  our  vessels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  con- 
sidered veiy  carefully  the  point  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  raised.  But  I 
would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  the 
fact  that  the  -^ery  thought  wliich  the 
gentleman  is  expressing  at  this  time  is 
the  reason  that  the  committee  solicited 
and  obtained  very  careful  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  the  legislation  and  required 
that  the  full  administ:jitive  cost  there- 
of be  paid  by  the  vessel  owners,  together 
with  25  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
vessel. 

Mr,  GROSS.  But,  why  go  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  counti-y  for  a  single  dime 
by  way  of  compensation? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  point  out  to 
my   good   friend,   the   gentleman   from 

Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  wrong  with  the 
Stale  Department?  The  gentleman  well 
knows  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  I  am  v.ell  aware  of  the 
treatment  some  foreign  countries  are 
giving  our  fishermen. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  v>i:i  yield  further.  I  would 
say  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross]  was  a  very  valu- 
able member  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  this  subject  has  been 
pending  before  that  committee  for  years. 
I  was  there  when  it  became  acute  on 
another  occasion.  , 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS,  But.  no  one  had  the 
temerity  to  bring  in  legislation  of  this 

kind  at  that  time. 

Mr.    DINGELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    if    the 

gentleman   will   yield   further.   I   would 

point  out  to  my  good  fncnd  from  Iowa 

the  fact  that  several  years  ago  certain 

vessels  were  loaned  to  certain  of  these 

countries  for  this  purpose. 
I  want  to  express  a  very  high  regard 

for  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  However. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 


the  vessels  being  provided  by  the  AID 
program  and  by  other  activities  are  ves- 
sels which  are  being  used  to  chase 
American  fishing  vessels  operating  in 
certain  waters  at  this  time. 

In  other  words,  we  are  loaning  or  mak- 
ing available  vessels  to  certain  South 
American  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  and  chasing  craft  being  operated 
by  crews  of  this  country.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  at  least  compensate 
the  owners  of  craft  which  are  being 
seized  by  certain  vessels  which  have  been 
made  available  to  these  countries  tmder 
our  foreign  aid  program. 

Ml-.  GROSS.  Yes,  and  which  are  now 
chasing  our  vessels. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Offshore,  however,  in 
their  national  waters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  should  have  re- 
tained that  provision  in  tliis  bill  which 
has  been  stricken  and  which  appears 
on  page  2,  section  5,  thereof  and  which 
states- 


Mr.  DINGELL.  'VVell- 


Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  That  lan- 
guage provided: 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  take  such 
action  as  he  deems  neces.-sary  to  make  and 
collect  on  claims  against  a  foreign  coiuitry 
for  amounts  expended  by  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  because  of 
the  seizure  of  a  United  States  vessil  by  &uch 
countrv. 

(b)  In  any  CRse  In  which  a  foreign  countrj 
falls  or  refuses  to  make  payment,  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  demand,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Slate  on  any  claim  made  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a),  he  shall 
notify  the  Prcsldeiit  of  such  refusal  and  the 
President  shall  immediately  suspend  all  as- 
sistance to  such  country  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  until  the  Secretary  of 
State  certifies  to  the  President  that  such 
claim  has  been  paid. 

What  is  wrong  with  saying  to  these 
foreign  governments  that  if  you  arc  going 
to  rim  our  fishing  vessels  onto  the  beach; 
if  you  are  going  to  go  out  200  miles  to 
seize  our  vessels — and  imprison  the 
erev.'s — what  is  wrong  with  a  provision  of 
this  kind  that  says  no  foreign  aid  shall 
be  provided  unless  and  until  you  stop 
this  business? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
eentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  section 
5  of  the  Fisherman's  Protective  Act,  now 
in  being  and  now  the  law  of  the  United 
States,  provides  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  take  such 
action  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  make 
and  collect  on  claims  against  a  foreign  coun- 
try for  amounts  expended  by  the  United 
States  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  be- 
cause of  the  seizure  of  a  United  States  vessel 
by  such  country. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  subcommittee 
and  of  myself  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  generally  section  5ia)  of 
the  legislation  as  originally  offered  in 
H.R  4451  is  not  very  much  different  than 
the  language  to  which  my  good  friend 
alludes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  the  gentleman  very 
well  knows  the  reason  why,  because  you 
backed  up.  you  even  crawled,  to  the  var- 
ious departments,  to  the  Interior  Depart- 


ment, and  the  State  Department,  and 
you  virtuallv  say  so  in  your  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BERTi.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.' 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  crawled  to  them, 
you  knocked  out  the  mandatoiT  provi- 
sion tliat  would  have  made  this  bill  rea- 
sonably acceptable. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  hope  he 
will  withdraw  what  he  just  stated  about 
this  .subcommittee  crawling,  or  I  might 
be  compelled  to  a.sk  for  his  words  to  be 
taken  down,  and  I  know  the  gentleman 
would  not  want  that.  But  I  would  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  this  subcom- 
mittee has  never  crawled.  We  ha\  e  exer- 
cised some  legislative  responsibility,  and 
we  have  not,  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  assumed 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  oper- 
ating on  my  time.  I  cannot  yield  further 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
make  an  adjustment  on  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  to  answer  his  question,  and 
allow  me  to  give  the  gentleman  fair 
answere. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  for 
that  purpose,  the  manager  of  the  bill— 
and  I  have  ju.st  read  title  22.  United 
States  Code,  and  following,  which  I 
understand  governs  this,  and  I  read  on 
page  3.  hne  17.  if  a  vessel  is  seized  by  a 
foreign  country,  I  see  nothing  in  there 
that  says  non-Communist  or  friendly. 
And  I  ask  the  gentleman  is  it  true  if  a 
fishing  vessel  were  carrying  arms  to 
Cuba,  and  it  was  seized,  that  it  too  would 
come  within  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation'' 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  is  highly  doubtful. 
Mr,  CRAMER.  Or  if  they  were  fishing 
off  a  Communist  country,  or  what-have- 

vou? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  This  legislation  applies 
only  to  fishing  vessels  which  are  \JB. 

registered.  ,  .v.  ^  , 

Mr.  CR.\IvIER.  A  fishing  vessel  that  Is 
being  used  to  carry  arms. 

Mr  DINGELL.  It  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  any  U.S. -fleet  or  U.S.-registered  ves- 
sel would  be  engaged  in  carrying  arms  to 
Communi.sl  Cuba,  or  from  Communist 
Cuba  or  to  Cuban  insurrectionists  who 
have  the  very  best  causes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  talking  about  a 
commercial  fishing  vessel  used  for  that 
purpose.  There  is  no  exclusion. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  This  legislation  does 
not  deal  with  that. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Let  me  finish  my  ques- 
tion  if  the  gentleman  will  vield  further. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman.  . 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Tliere  is  no  exclusion 
relating  to  Communist  countries  or  un- 
frlendlv  countries,  or  anything  else,  so 
that  the  Commimists  can  seize  these  fish- 
ing boats  and  the  U.S.  Government  ends 
up  paying  this  guaranteed  Insurance  on 
them. 
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Mr.  DINGKTJ..  I  would  like  to  point  out 
first  of  all  that  this  country  is  not  going 
to  have  its  fishing  vessels  engaged  In 
gunrunnlng.  That  is  already  governed 
under  certain  statutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  talking  about  a 
right  to  tills  Insurance,  they  have  a  right 
to  this  insurance. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  pointing  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  we  have  laws  pro- 
hibiting that,  and  the  legislative  history 
on  the  legislation,  the  reports  of  the  de- 
partments and  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  language  of  the  blU  in  my 
opinion  would  preclude  such  application 
And  furthermore  there  is  a  statute  cov- 
ering fisiiing  vessels  of  this  country  car- 
rying arms  to  other  countries  in  violation 
of  that  statute.  And  in  my  opinion  this 
is  something  which  is  already  covered 
under  U.S.  law,  which  is  more  than  ade- 
quate to  cover  the  problem. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  So  we  are  going  to  end 
up  pajring  for  these  vessels  seized  by 
Communist  countries,  or  what  have  you. 
under  this  guaranteed  Insurance. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  This  does  not  apply  to 
other  than  U.S.  ships;  that  is,  U.S.-reg- 
istered  vessels. 

Cuba  only  claims  the  3 -mile  limit  so 
the  prospects  of  US.  vessels  being  seized 
by  Cuban-controlled  vessels  is  something 
that  Is  very  slight.  We  have,  I  believe.  In 
the  committee  In  the  records  the  U.S.- 
fiag  vessels  that  have  been  seized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mlchlgsm. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  the  territorial  limits  are  not 
the  prime  question  here.  It  is  a  question 
of  seizing  our  vessels  and  cargoes  wher- 
ever they  may  be.  No  one  concedes  to 
Ecuador  Jurisdiction  200  miles  at  sea. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  see  no  provision  in 
here  relating  to  recoupment  through  for- 
eign aid  or  otherwise  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment taxpayers  from  that  friendly 
foreign  country  that  is  getting  our  for- 
eign aid.  That  does  not  make  sense  to 
me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  original  bUl  there 
was  a  mandatory  provision,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  and  that  was 
stricken.  Why  was  it  stricken?  Well,  the 
committee  tells  you  why.  On  page  4  of 
the  report.  It  says: 

After  giving  careful  consideration  to  the 
evidence  presented  at  the  hearings  and  the 
departmental  reports.  your  committee 
amended  the  legislation  to  conform  to  the 
draft  bill,  exactly  as  It  was  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Yet.  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
says  there  was  no  cutting  back  and  there 
was  no  capitulation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  get  back  to 
the  substance  of  the  original  bill  and  to 
that  portion  that  was  stricken  under 
section  5(b).  in  order  to  pxjint  out  that 
the  bill  Itself  is  subject  to  being  in- 
terpreted from  many  different  points  of 
view,  of  many  different  jurisdictions.  I 
am  sure  that  Jurisdiction  here  could  be 


considered  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Indeed.  I 
think,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
actually  handles  the  bill  that  makes 
these  capital  ships  available  as  training- 
aids  and  military  assistance  to  many  of 
these  sovereign  nations. 

But  the  key  word  on  page  4  was 
stricken  wherein  the  President  is  directed 
to  suspend  "all  assistance"  to  any  such 
country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HALL.  Now  "all  assistance"  are  the 
key  words,  because  none  of  this  military 
assistance  can  continue  to  function,  as 
capital  ship  or  naval  destroyers.  Coast 
Guard  or  radar  picket  ships  without  con- 
tinuing assistance,  and  If  this  Is  not  done 
within  30  days  they  would  be  function- 
less  If  the  follow-on  equipment  and  re- 
pair supplies  are  not  available. 

Thus,  the  bill,  as  presented  to  us,  is.  in 
fact,  different  from  the  clause  in  the 
originally  designed  bill. 

I  would  hope  that  this  bill  might  have 
been  considered  other  than  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  so  that  an  amend- 
ment could  have  been  submitted  and  the 
House  could  put  that  type  of  clause  back 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Had  the  House  known 
that  this  bill  was  pending,  there  could 
very  well  have  been  a  provision  written 
in  the  foreign  aid  authorization  act  to 
take  care  of  this  situation. 

The  House,  based  upon  some  of  the 
other  amendments  that  were  adopted, 
would  certainly  have  passed  such  an 
amendment  had  It  known.  It  Is  most  un- 
fortunate that  this  bill  comes  to  us  here 
today  under  suspension  of  the  rules  so 
that  an  amendment  cannot  be  offered. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  said  in 
his  introductory-  remarks  that  there  was 
a  threat  of  a  veto.  So  what?  If  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  any  of  his 
minions  in  the  Department  of  State  is 
going  to  hold  that  kind  of  a  club  over 
the  House  of  Representatives — the  threat 
of  a  veto  In  the  enactment  of  legislation 
that  Is  good  and  rea.sonable  and  in  the 
Interest  not  only  of  the  fishing  industry 
of  this  country  but  in  the  Interest  of  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country — If  we  have 
come  to  that  point  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  this  Congress,  then  we  had  better 
adjourn  and  go  home. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Ls  the  gentleman  di- 
recting this  question  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS,  No:  I  did  not  ask  a 
question. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  agree 
with  his  position  that  this  is  a  matter 
for  International  discussions  and  agree- 
ments. 

I  would  also  like  to  say.  I  was  the  only 
member  of  the  full  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  who  voted 
against  this  bill  in  committee  because 
I  did  not  believe  It  was  something  that 
should  be  handled  by  legislation.  I  felt 
that  it  should  be  done  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  nations. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 


I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri for  stating  her  opposition  to  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen. 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  As  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
original  bill  that  did  have  the  provision 
to  which  the  gentleman  has  referred,  I 
would  say  that  I  have  called  on  our  State 
Department  to  send  down  Coast  Guard 
cutters  to  protect  our  fishermen,  and 
they  take  the  position  that  they  do  not 
want  to  meet  force  with  force. 

I  remind  the  gentleman,  and  so  stated 
in  the  report,  that  this  is  temporary 
legislation.  We  hope  by  an  agreement 
among  the  countries  concerned  to  work 
tiJs  thing  out  before  the  legislation 
would  expire.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
recognize  that  it  Is  an  expedient,  and  we 
do  hope  that  we  can  work  out  some  ar- 
rangement so  they  will  not  harass  and 
seize  our  American  fishing  boats. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  wiU  recall  that 
when  this  subject  was  before  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
some  5,  6,  or  7  years  ago,  when  I  was 
a  member,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  joined  with  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers],  who  was 
then  a  member  of  the  committee,  in 
urging  both  upon  the  military  person- 
nel who  appeared  before  the  committee 
and  upon  the  State  Department  that  we 
hold  Navy  maneuvers  where  our  fishing 
fleets  were  operating  and  were  being 
harassed;  that  we  send  warships  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  kind  of  business.  We  got 
exactly  nowhere.  Now  it  is  proposed  to 
load  this  bin  on  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States.  If  Indemnity  is  started 
here,  where  will  It  stop? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  We  have  presented  claims 
for  all  of  the  fines,  for  which  the  fisher- 
men have  been  reimbursed,  to  these 
countries,  and  they  would  not  even  allow 
the  issue  to  go  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  They  will  not  allow  arbitra- 
tion. They  will  not  talk  to  us. 

But  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  is 
the  provision  which  provides  that  con- 
sideration of  giving  foreign  assistance 
will  be  made  In  cormectlon  with  the 
fishermen  of  these  vessels,  but  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  done  anything 
about  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  every  sympathy 
for  the  gentleman,  his  fi.shcrmen.  and 
his  boatowners.  but  this  is  not  the  way 
to  correct  this  situation.  The  way  to  do 
It  Is  to  first  deny  any  nation  that  abuses 
us  any  further  help  of  any  kind.  If  that 
does  not  work  then  we  should  meet  force 
with  force. 

Mr.  DINGELL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Pelly]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
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join  my  distinguished  colleague  on  our 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
in  urging  favorable  consideration  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  4451. 

Alarmed  over  the  continued  harass- 
ment of  U.S.  fishermen  pursuing  their 
chosen  profession  in  internationally  rec- 
ognized waters,  I  and  several  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  the  House  in- 
troduced legislation  early  this  year  to 
provide  economic  relief  to  these  Ameri- 
can fishermen.  Under  existing  law  en- 
acted in  1954,  the  only  relief  furnished 
to  these  seized  American  fishing  vessels 
is  for  the  fine  imposed  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  the  vessel  and  its  crew.  No  re- 
lief tias  been  furnished  for  the  substan- 
tial economic  loss  incurred  by  our  fisher- 
men as  a  result  of  such  seizure  and  the 
ensuing  period  of  detention  pending  re- 
lease of  the  vessel. 

My  liiitlal  bill  also  made  it  mandatory 
for  the  President  to  suspend  all  foreign 
assistance  to  those  nations  making  such 
seizures  which  failed  to  honor  claims  for 
expenditures  made  in  reimbursing  pay- 
ments for  fines. 

The  issue  arising  out  of  these  seizures 
because  of  th£  extraordinary  Jurisdic- 
tional claims  of  certain  Latin  American 
countries  is  not  one  involving  simply  a 
test  of  the  rights  of  indhldual  American 
fishermen.  Rather,  it  is  a  test  of  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  under  inter- 
national law.  The  only  means  by  which 
these  rights  can  be  maintained  is  to  as- 
sure American  fishermen  either  the  pro- 
tection of  their  Government,  or  accept- 
ance by  their  Government  of  a  share  of 
the  economic  risk  involved  in  maintain- 
ing these  internationally  recognized 
rights.  The  other  alternative— failure  to 
continue  to  fish  in  these  challenged 
waters— and  bowing  to  these  extraordi- 
nary claims  which  are  not  recognized 
under  international  law  could  only  re- 
sult in  running  the  risk  of  losing  such 

rights.  , 

The  fact  that  there  have  been  several 
reported  instances  of  harassment  and 
seizure  by  Latin  American  countries  us- 
ing vessels  loaned  to  them  by  the  United 
States  has  only  served  to  enhance  the 
indignation  arising  out  of  these  Incidents. 
Recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
issue  at  hand,  comprehensive  hearings 
were  held  by  our  committee  under  the 
able  leadership  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Michigan  at  an  early  date. 
The  problem,  including  all  its  underlying 
foreign  policy  implications,  was  probed  in 
depth  resulting  in  the  legislation  which 
is  now  before  you  for  consideration.  This 
legislation  was  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  bears  the 
endorsement  of  the  several  executive 
agencies  concerned,  which  have  come  to 
recognize  the  severe  economic  hardship 
nslted  upon  American  fishermen  by 
these  seizures. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  H.R. 
4451  does  not  constitute  a  panacea  for 
the  problem  of  fishing  vessel  seizures. 
The  bill  constitutes  a  temporary  measure 
pending  resolution  of  the  underlying 
Issues  through  diplomatic  means.  It  does 
not,  therefore,  contain  mandatory  pro- 
visions for  cutting  off  foreign  assistance 
to  offending  nations,  recognizing  that 
such  permissive  authority  already  exists 


in  the  law  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  89-171. 

The  thrust  of  H.R.  445  lis  to  provide  for 
a  temporarj-  program  of  48  months 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  enter  into  cost-sharing 
agreements  with  fishing  vessel  owners 
covering  economic  losses.  As  envisaged  by 
your  committee,  this  legislation  would 
cover  only  a  portion  of  the  economic 
losses.  Fishermen  electing  to  enter  Into 
such  agreements  would  be  assessed  fees 
established  by  the  Department  of  In- 
terior adequate  to  cover  administration 
expenses  plus  approximately  25  percent 
of  any  payments  made  pursuant  to  such 
an  agreement.  It  also  would  serve  to 
amend  existing  law  so  as  to  broaden  the 
present  reimbursement  of  fines  to  In- 
clude "license  fee.  registration  fee.  or  any 
other  direct  charge."  It  would  not  in  any 
way  alter  the  current  criteria  to  qualify 
imder  the  law  that  the  seizure  be  based 
on  "rights  or  claims  in  territorial  waters 
or  the  high  seas  which  are  not  recognized 
by  the  United  States:" 

In  extending  this  coverage  to  Ameri- 
can fishermen,  your  committee  was  ex- 
tremely cautious  to  insure  that  none  of 
the  amendments  would  serve  to  motivate 
a  fishing  vessel  owner  to  deliberately  sub- 
ject his  vessel  to  seizure.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  after  painstaking  delibera- 
tion your  committee  chose  to  limit  re- 
imbursement for  economic  loss  to  but  a 
portion  of  a  total  loss,  and  then  to  re- 
quire an  established  minimum  contribu- 
tion by  the  participating  fishermen. 

Accordingly,  in  both  equity  and  in  jus- 
tice, American  fishermen  displaying  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  in  Internation- 
ally recognized  waters  are  entitled  to  the 
limited  protection  proposed  under  H.R. 
4451,  and  I  earnestly  urge  its  favorable 
consideration  by   the   Members  of   the 

House. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  tc  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
coauthor.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  4451,  endorsing  the  earlier  remarks 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  on  our 
Conrniittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  certain 
Latin  American  nations  have  taken  It 
upon  themselves  to  assert  extraordinar>- 
sovereign  rights  over  waters  which  are 
internationally  recognized  as  being  upon 
the  high  seas.  In  the  enforcement  of  these 
questionable  sovereign  rights,  these  na- 
tions have  traversed  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ican fishermen  pursuing  their  chosen 
profession  upon  the  liigh  seas.  American 
fishing  vessels  have  been  subjected  to  the 
Indignation  of  paying  registration  fees 
to  fish  In  international  waters,  of  being 
seized  or  harassed  upon  the  high  seas  by 
vessels  of  these  several  nations,  and  have 
been  taken  into  custody  and  subjected  to 
periods  of  detention  in  excess  of  20  days. 
The  results  of  this  questionable  ^tlvity 
have  been  to  impose  substantial  economic 
losses  upon  American  fishermen. 

recognizing  the  iniustice  of  this  bla- 
tant gunboat  diplomacy  of  certain 
Latin  American  nations  bent  upon 
fencing  In  the  oceans,  our  committee 
conducted  extensive  hearings  on  legisla- 


tion introduced  by  several  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body  providing  for  some 
relief  to  American  fishermen  for  eco- 
nomic losses  arising  out  of  such  seizures. 
Although  there  can  be  no  real  solution 
of  the  problem  to  which  H.R  4451  ad- 
dresses itself,  until  the  several  Latin 
American  nations  abide  by  coastal  stat€ 
jurisdiction  recognized  by  the  family  of 
nations,  this  legislation  does  pro\1de  a 
temporary  program  under  which  the 
Government  would  bear  a  portion  of  the 
economic  risk  involved  in  fishing  in  in- 
ternationally recognized  waters.  Testi- 
mony received  by  our  committee  in  ex- 
ecutive session  served  to  assuage  many 
who  desired  more  direct  action  in  re- 
sponse to  these  acts  upon  the  high  seas 
which  are  reminiscent  of  the  days  of 
piracy.  The  complexities  of  the  issues  in- 
volved transcended  the  immediate  prob- 
lem which  the  legislation  sought  to  cor- 
rect, and  we  therefore  found  ourselves 
constrained  to  accept  a  more  moderate 
position  accounting  for  the  ultimate 
form  which  the  legislation  took  and 
which  is  now  before  you. 

The  program  authorized  by  this  legis- 
lation is  of  a  temporarj'  nature,  so  as 
to  allow  the  Executive  to  work  out  an 
ultimate  solution  through  diplomatic 
channels.  It  does  not  seek  to  underwrite 
the  total  amount  of  economic  losses  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  such  seizures  but 
only  a  portion  thereof.  This  Is  accom- 
plished by  authorizing  the  Secretary-  of 
the  Interior  to  enter  into  voluntary  cost- 
sharing  agreements  with  American  fish- 
ermen. Both  an  agreement  and  satisfac- 
tion of  the  criteria  under  existing  law  are 
necessary  for  American  fishermen  to  file 
claim  under  the  provisions  proposed  un- 
der the  first  section  of  this  bill. 

The  equities  of  the  situation  dictate 
that,  lacking  the  assurance  of  protection 
from  the  Government  In  International 
waters.  American  fishermen  should  be 
afforded  the  relief  proposed  by  H.R.  4451. 
Accordingly.  I  urge  that  the  legislation 
be  favorably  considered  and  be  passed 
bv  the  House.  U  In  fact  this  legislation 
does  not  help  the  State  Department  solve 
the  problem— then  let  us  look  to  passage 
of  a  bill  restricting  any  future  foreign 
assistance  until  amenities  have  been 
made. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  answer  a  couple  of  questions  that  were 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  in 
his  dissertation. 

As  a  memb^  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  think  he  .should  bear  in 
mind  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  would  suspect,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  read  the  rules,  he  might 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  question 
of  withholding  or  not  withholding,  or 
granting  or  not  granting  foreign  aid  is 
not  within  the  purview  of  the  Fisheries 
Subcommittee  or  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs.  Under  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  Is 
a  matter  properly  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of 
which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  happens 
to  be  a  member. 

The  second  thing,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  made  some  unkind  comments 
about  my  handling  of  this  legislation  and 
the  handling  of  it  in  the  committee.  I 
would  read  to  him  for  his  benefit,  or  if 
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he  would  take  care  to  read  the  report 
more  carefully,  he  would  find  on  page  9. 
that  we  have  cited  the  Kuchel  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
which  Ls  something  which  came  out  of 
the  foreign  assistance  debate: 

In  deueruiiiilng  whether  or  uot  to  furnish 
assistance  u-Uer  this  Act.  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  pxchiding  from  such  assistance 
any  country  -which  here.ifter  seizes  or  Im- 
P'Tsea  any  p-nalty  or  sanction  against  any 
tTnitcd  States  fishing  vessel  on  account  of 
Its  fishing  activities  in  International  waters. 

So  we  do  have  legislation  on  the  books 
which  Is  fully  within  the  power  of  the 
executive  department  to  exercise. 

I  can  .see  no  .strong  reason  why  this 
legislation,  which  is  aimed  at  helping 
American  fishermen  who  are  being  sent 
down  there  to  fish  In  international 
waters,  should  be  stymied  over  the  frus- 
trations of  this  body  over  the  adequacy 
or  the  inadequacy  of  enforcement  of  ex- 
isting Federal  statutes. 

More  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cost  of  this  legislation  is  very  modest.  It 
is  recognized  by  the  committee  and  so 
stated  In  the  report. 

It  is  recognized  by  the  executive  de- 
partments, because  we  are  establishing 
an  Insurance  program,  that  we  are  not 
setting  a  precedent  which  will  lead  to 
widespread  compensation  of  persons  who 
may  have  their  property  seized. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
legislation  is  no  different  in  principle 
from  the  insurance  offered  to  American 
businessmen  who  go  to  other  countries 
to  do  business  at  the  request  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  State  Department, 
whereby  they  are  insured  against  seizure 
and  expropriation. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  insuring 
American  fishermen  who  go  down  to  fish 
in  international  waters  against  loss  of 
gear,  loss  of  vessel,  loss  of  fishing  time, 
loss  of  profits  they  should  properly  make 
by  fishing  m  the  international  waters. 

This  is  good  legislation.  It  should  be 
favorably  considered  and  should  be 
passed.  It  came  out  of  the  subcommittee 
unanimously  and  came  out  of  the  full 
committee  without  any  audible  dissent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
good,   constructive   piece   of  legislation. 

I  happen  to  have  a  number  of  shrimp 
fishermen  in  my  own  district.  In  fact, 
much  of  the  siirimp  the  Members  cat 
around  here  happens  to  be  landed  in  my 
own  district. 

I  know  how  compUcated  this  problem 
Is.  Some  of  the  problem  comes  about 
over  the  fact  that  fishing  is  a  dangerous 
and  hazardous  occupation. 

Seme  of  it  comes  about  over  the  fact 
that  it  is  Impossible  to  tell  what  are  the 
foreign  waters  and  the  international 
waters.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
establish,  undtr  international  law,  what 
the  boundaries  are  or  should  be. 

Some  of  the  problem  comes  about  over 
the  fact  that  vessels  get  in  trouble,  not 
only  mechanical  trouble  but  also  trouble 
with  weather. 

All  of  these  factors  enter  Into  tliis 
problem. 

If  we  are  going  to  harvest  the  great 
crops  of  protein  which  lie  within  the 
International  waters  of  this  world,  and 


if  America  is  going  to  use  what  is  right- 
fully its  share,  we  have  to  encourage 
these  men  to  invest  their  capital  as  well 
as  their  lives  and  to  go  out  and  spread 
their  nets  and  bring  to  our  shores  the 
harvest  of  those  waters. 

I  regret  that  this  debate  got  started 
off  on  a  red  herring.  Let  us  get  back  on 
course. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  meant  by  this  debate  get- 
ting started  off  on  the  trail  of  a  red 
herring,  or  some  such  allusion.  That  is 
a  further  attempt  to  confuse  the  issue. 

I  note,  on  page  3  of  the  report,  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  says: 

However,  it  shoud  be  noted  that  the  enact- 
nient  of  a  bill  such  as  this  could  serve  as 
an  undesirable  precedent  •   •   • 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  says, 
on  page  3  of  the  report: 
this  legislative  approach  may  establish   an 
undesirable  precedent   •    *    • 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  committee 
refu.sed  to  put  any  restrictive  language 
in  the  bill  with  respect  to  foreign  aid, 
what  makes  the  bill  all  the  more  unac- 
ceptable is  that  in  some  instances  in 
the  past,  and  probably  today,  American 
warships  on  loan,  small  warships  on 
loan  to  South  American  and  Central 
American  governments,  have  been 
used 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  in- 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  I  did  not 
yield  to  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman 
has  his  own  time  and  I  have  been  liberal 
in  yielding  to  him. 

Tliese  warships  have  been  used  to  con- 
fi.scate  fishing  vessels,  to  stop  and  seize 
American  fishing  vessels  and  to  seize 
their  cargoes  of  fish.  Our  own  warships 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose  in  the 
past,  if  not  in  the  present. 

This  makes  this  sort  of  hidemnifying 
legislation  all  the  more  incongruous. 

What  has  happened,  Mr.  Speaker — 
what  has  happened  to  that  spirit  that 
made  this  cximitry  great — the  patriotic 
spirit  that  said:  "Millions  for  defense 
but  not  1  cent  for  tribute."  What  has 
happened  to  us  in  the  land  of  the  free 
and  home  of  the  brave? 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  In  strong  support  of  H.R.  4451, 
authored  by  our  di.stingui.shed  colleague 
from  Washington,  the  Honorable  Tom 
Felly,  and  coauthored  by  many  of  us. 

In  1954,  Congress  passed  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act,  as  a  result  of  the 
continued  harassment  and  seizure  of  our 
fishing  lx)ats  by  a  number  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations.  I  was  pleased  to  sponsor 
that  original  legislation. 

Now  13  years  later,  we  are  apparently 
no  closer  diplomatically  to  solving  the 
problems  of  offshore  sovereignty.  In  ac- 
cordance with  international  law,  this 
country*  does  not  recognize  territorial 
waters  greater  in  breadth  than  3  marine 


miles  from  the  coast — and  fisheries  jur- 
isdiction in  excess  of  12  miles.  In  South 
and  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean, 
eight  countries  claim  hmits  beyond  12 
miles.  Six,  in  fact,  claim  fishing  limits  out 
to  200  miles:  Chile,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  and  Peru.  The  grav- 
ity of  the  seizure  and  harassment  prob- 
lem can  perhaps  best  be  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
vessels  in  the  U.S.  tuna  fleet  have  been 
pursued,  seized,  shot  at,  or  otherwise  har- 
assed since  1961.  Ecuador  and  Peru  have 
been  the  two  chief  offenders. 

What  of  the  individual  fishing  boat 
entrapped  in  this  diplomatic  mlxup?  Ac- 
cording to  the  1954  Protective  Act,  the 
State  Department  endeavors  to  secure 
the  release  of  the  vessel  and  crew  as  soon 
as  possible.  If  a  fine  is  levied  against  the 
seized  vessel,  the  Secretary-  of  States  also 
directs  the  Treasurj'  to  reimburse  the 
owner  for  the  fine.  The  amount  of  fines 
imposed  against  U.S.  vessel  owners  since 
1954  totals  $489,470.  This  is  an  extraordi- 
narj-  price  for  our  fishermen  and  tax- 
payers to  pay  for  the  right  of  our  fish- 
ing fleets  to  ply  their  trade  in  interna- 
tional waters. 

Unfortunately,  the  payment  of  the  fine 
is  only  the  initial  expense.  Most  fishing 
boats  operate,  under  optimum  conditions, 
on  a  tight  financial  margin.  Seizure  and 
extended  detention  in  port  could  mean 
financial  ruin  to  the  individual  boat 
owner. 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
erics  Committee  has  put  together  a  very 
realistic  piece  of  legislation  from  a  num- 
ber of  bills  proposed  by  myself  and  others 
to  deal  v.ith  this  problem.  Under  the  bill 
we  are  about  to  vote  on,  the  owners  of 
illegally  seized  vessels  would  receive: 

First.  Full  reimbursement  by  the 
Treasury  of  any  fines,  hcpn.se,  and  regis- 
tration fees  required  to  effect  the  release 
of  the  vessel. 

Second.  Reimbur-^ement  for  all  costs 
resulting  from  the  seizure;  such  as  dam- 
age to  or  loss  of  the  vessel,  gear,  or  other 
equipment  and  loss  of  dockage  fees  or 
utilities. 

Third.  The  market  value  of  any  seized 
fllsh. 

Fourth.  Up  to  50  percent  of  the  gross 
income  lost  as  a  direct  result  of  seizure 
and  detention,  based  upon  the  average 
catch  per  day's  fishing  during  the  past 
3  years. 

The  latter  three  categories  would  be 
financed  through  a  voluntary  insurance 
program  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Under  this  program,  boat 
operators  participating  in  the  program 
would  be  required  to  pay  into  a  fund 
which  would  finance  all  costs  of  adminis- 
tering the  program  and  no  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  funds  for  paj-ment  of 
claims. 

I  want  to  wholeheartedly  commend  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee for  the  excellent  work  done  on 
this  legislation,  and  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues'  favorable  consideration  of 
H.R.  4451. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  4451) ,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   question   was  taken;    and   there 

;^-ere — yeas  147,  nays  175,  not  voting  110, 

as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  257] 

YEAS— 147 


.^dnms 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Ayres 

Bates 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bincham 

Bo!;i!s 

Belli  ni; 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  Calli. 

Bush 

Button 

Bvriie.  Pa. 

Cabell 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Clark 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Colmer 
Culver 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
DingeU 
Dole 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Ell  berg 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Tenn, 


Abernethy 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Battm 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Blanton 
Bow 
Bray 

Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahUl 
Carey 
Carter 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Corbett 


Fuqua 

Gibboris 

Gilbert 

Goizalez 

Griffiths 

Giover 

Gubser 

Hamilton 

Hanna 


Mize 
Moorhead 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara,  Mich. 


Hansen,  Wash.   Olsen 

Hardv  O'Neill,  Mass. 


Harvey 

Hath.iway 

Hei^kler,  Mass. 

Helsloskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

IToiton 

Hosmer 

Joelson 


Patten 

Felly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pollock 

Rees 

Reld.  N  Y. 


Johnson.  Calif.  Relnecke 
Jones,  Ala.  Rhodes,  Pa. 


Jones.  N.C. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kin-,  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kuprerman 

Kyros 

Lecrgett 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

McClure 

McFall    k 

McMillaii 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailliard 


Mathias,  Calif.    Waldie 

Mathias.  Md.       White 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

NAYS— 175 

Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Davis.  Wis. 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dnrn 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flynt 

Galifianakls 
Gardner 
Gathtngs 
Goodling 
Gross 
Gude 
Haean 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrison 


Rivers 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Selden 

Slsk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stubblefleld 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 


Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young 


Harsha 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Holifleld 

HuU 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jf.rman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

King.  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

M:ch. 
McEwen 
MacGregor 
Marsh 


Martin 

Mayne 

MesklU 

Michel 

Mills 

MiMshall 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Murphy,  111. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Hara,  111. 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Passman 

Plnue 

Foff 

Price,  HI. 

Pry  or 

Quie 

Qviillen 

Randall 

Reld,  m. 


Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Rooney.  NY. 

Roudebush 

Rousli 

Satterfield 

Sc:iadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwtiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sh-.pley 

Shrlver 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stratton 


Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Tuck 

Udall 

Vanik 

Waggonner 

W.ilker 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Williams.  Miss. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Winn 

Wylle 

Yates 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Z;wach 


NOT  VOTING— 110 


Abbltt 

Adah: 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Achbrook 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Blackbvirn 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bolton 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Broomfield 
Blown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Burton,  Utah 
Casey 

Clawsou,  Del 
Conte 
Conyers 
Curtis 
Davis,  Ga. 
Delancy 
Dellenback 
Dent 

Dickinson 
DlgU'S 
Donohue 
Erlenborn 
Everett 
Felghan 
Fino 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 


Fielhighuysen 

Fulton,  Fa. 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Goodell 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gurney 

HaUeck 

Halpern 

Hawkins 

Havs 

Hebert 

Herlong 

Holland 

Howard 

Irwin 

Karth 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Lukens 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Miller,  Calif. 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Multer 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Ottinger 
Fatman 
Pepper 
Philbln 
Poage 
Pool 
Price,  Tex. 


Pucmskl 

Purcell 

Railsback 

Rarick 

neifel 

Resnlck 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronau 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Sandman 

St  Germain 

Si  Onge 

Saylor 

Slkes 

Smith.  NY. 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Ti'.k-ott 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Tliompson,  N.J. 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlln 

Watkins 

Whalen 

Wldnall 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Ashbroolt. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Gialmo'  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio.     , 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Bonan  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.   Blatnik   with   Mr.  Broyhlll   of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.    Thompson    of   New    Jersey    with   Mr. 
Brock. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Ottinger  w^iih  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 
"  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  Brown   of  California  with   Mr.   Irwin. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Baring. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  PRYOR,  Mr.  DERWINSKI  and 
Mr.  GOODLING  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  GUBSER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mr.  Sand- 
man for,  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  against. 

Mr.  Dellenback  and  Mr.  Wyatt  for,  with 
Mr.  Wldnall  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Frellng- 
huysen. 

Mr.  Philbln  with  I.Ir.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr  Rogers  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  ■w^th  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  ■with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Rostenkow.=;kl  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Whalen. 


CREATING    A    NEW    DIVISION    FOR 

THE      WESTERN      DISTRICT      OF 

TEXAS 

Mr,  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  'H.R. 
8338)  to  create  a  new  divi.sion  for  the 
western  district  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.    8338 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 124(d)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
Is    amended — 

(Ti  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  The  El  Paso  Division  comprises  the 
countv  of  El  Paso,"; 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (6)  to  read 
as  follows; 

"(6)  The  Pecos  Division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Brewster,  Culberson.  Jeff  Davis. 
Hudspeth.  Loving.  Pecos.  Presidio.  Reeves, 
Ward,  and  Winkler.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  The  Midland-Odessa  Division  com- 
prises the  counties  of  Andrews,  Crane,  Ector. 
Martin,  Midland,  and  Upton. 

"Court  for  the  Midland-Odessa  Division 
shall  be  held  at  Midland." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  .second. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill.  I  demand  a  second. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  Is  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
briefly,  this  bill  seeks  to  make  a  new  di- 
vision for  the  western  district  of  Texas 
to  be  known  as  the  Midlands-Odessa  di- 
vision, out  of  the  present  El  Paso  and 
Pecos  divisions,  with  a  term  of  court  be- 
ing authorized  to  be  held  at  Midland. 

Under  the  present  law.  the  western 
district  of  Texas  comprises  six  divisions. 
There  have  been  several  changes  in  pop- 
ulation growth  and  distribution  in  the 
El  Paso  and  Pecos  divisions  which  have 
created  conditions  where  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  results  in  hardship  and 
inconvenience  to  the  litigants,  their  at- 
torneys, witnesses,  and  also  to  jurors.  Of 
course,  this  Is  not  helpful  in  our  Federal 
Judicial  system.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  Importuned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Judicial  Council  of 
the  Fifth  Circuit,  and  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  and 
others  Interested  in  the  State  of  Texas 
has  split  up  this  division  so  that  the  El 
Paso  division  will  Include  El  Paso,  the 
Pecos  division  will  Include  some  10  dif- 
ferent counties,  and  the  Midland-Odessa 
division  will  include  six  different  coim- 
tles.  This  will  not  involve  any  additional 
cost  of  the  Government.  The  city  coun- 
cil of  the  city  of  Midland.  Tex.,  and  the 
county  Judge  of  Midland  County,  Tex., 
on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  Court 
of  Midland  County,  have  indicated  that 
facilities  will  be  made  available  adequate 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  court  in  Mid- 
land and  therefore  all  provisions  of  the 
required  statutes  concerning  expense  to 
the  Government  will  be  satisfied  so  that 
there  will  be  no  additional  expense  to  the 
Government. 

It  would  appear  that  the  present  situa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  present  dis- 
trict in  western  Texas  is  inadequate. 
There  has  been  a  very  substantial  in- 
crease in  cases  in  El  Paso.  In  addition  to 
the  increase  in  cases  In  the  El  Paso  area, 
there  have  been  considerable  shifts  of 
population  plus  growth  of  population 
that  requires  this  change  In  the  creation 
of  the  new  divisions  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Texas. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr.  Ma- 
HONl  Is  familiar  with  this  situation,  be- 
cause It  Is  in  his  district  where  these 
changes  will  be  made. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  MahonI  10  minutes.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  desires  to  use  5 
minutes  now.  and  I  will  yield  him  addi- 
tional time  later. 

Mr.  MAJION.  Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from 
the  appropriation  bills.  I  rarely  Intro- 
duce bills  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  trust  that  the  pending  measure 
may  have  your  best  attention. 

I  represent  the  town  and  county  of 
Midland.  Tex.,  which  is  one  of  the  im- 


portant cities  of  the  western  part  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  city  had  in  1960  a 
population  of  62,600  people.  It  is  the 
business  center  of  a  vei7  wide  area.  This 
city  ranks  fifth  in  office  space  in  all  of 
the  cities  in  the  State  of  Texas.  The  busi- 
ness transacted  in  the  area  is  exempli- 
fied to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  bank 
deposits  in  1966  in  Midland  were  $209 
million.  Building  permits  in  Midland 
were  SI 03  million  during  the  1960-66 
period.  A  large  volume  of  litigation  arises 
in  Midland  and  the  Midland-Odessa 
area.  The  towns  are  about  20  miles  apart. 

Further  evidence  of  the  tremendous 
business  which  is  carried  on  in  this  area 
is  indicated  by  the  postal  receipts.  The 
postal  receipts  in  Midland  in  1966  were 
SI. 5  million.  Postal  receipts  In  Odessa 
are  also  quite  large,  totaling  about  $1.2 
million  in  1966. 

Now,  the  people  in  the  area  have 
sought  a  court  for  a  long  time — not  a  new 
judge,  but  a  new  division,  because  they 
were  tied  to  Pecos  out  farther  west,  a 
much  smaller  town  and  where  very  little 
of  the  court  business  originates.  Pecos  is 
far  removed  from  the  Midland -Odessa 
area.  A  large  portion  of  the  business  in 
this  division  originates  in  the  city  of  Mid- 
land and  in  the  nearby  city  of  Odessa. 

The  attorneys  of  the  Midland-Odessa 
area  have  sought  a  nearby  Federal  court 
for  a  long  time. 

I  did  not  want  to  Introduce  a  bill  here 
unless  it  were  evident  that  It  would  be 
supported.  Therefore.  I  conferred  with 
ofSclals  of  the  Etepartment  of  Justice 
about  this  matter.  The  Department  of 
Justice,  upon  reexamination  of  the  prob- 
lems, recognized  the  need  and  made  a 
favorable  recommendation  this  year.  It 
declined  to  act  favorably  last  year.  But 
after  a  reexamination  of  the  facts,  the 
Department  of  Justice  recommended  that 
the  division  be  created  and  located  at 
Midland,  Tex.  So,  I  Introduced  this  bill 
last  April  and  the  committee  very  kindly 
acted  favorably  upon  it.  and  it  is  here 
before  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  court  is  needed.  There 
Is  no  doubt  about  that  on  the  part  of  any- 
one who  is  familiar  with  the  situation. 

Therefore,  I  respectfully  request  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  support  this 
legislation. 

Of  course,  the  adoption  of  this  legis- 
lation means  a  great  deal  to  me  person- 
ally. Of  course,  it  means  a  great  deal  to 
the  people  which  it  is  my  honor  to  rep- 
resent: it  means  a  great  deal  to  the  law- 
yers; it  means  a  great  deal  to  the  litigants 
involved;  it  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
jurors  in  the  congressional  district  which 
it  is  my  honor  to  represent  as  well  as 
the  adjoining  district. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  support  this  bUl  which  I 
have  offered  and  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  you  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  iMr. 
Celler) . 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas, 
who  has  the  honor  of  representing  the 
El  Paso  district. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gen- 


tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  wUl 
recall,  it  was  my  honor  to  represent  this 
area  during  my  first  term  in  the  Con- 
gress. During  that  time  I  did  Introduce  a 
bill  to  create  a  new  court  division  in  the 
Midland-Odessa  area. 

I  recognized  the  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion based  upon  the  fact  tliat  the  popu- 
lation of  the  area  has  Increased  tremen- 
dously and  that  the  legal  activities  had 
increased  to  the  point  where  they  needed 
some  help  and  they  needed  some  addi- 
tional facilities  for  the  lawyers  Involved, 
for  the  litigants  Involved,  as  well  as  for 
the  jurors  involved. 

As  I  understand  the  provisions  of  this 
particular  legislation,  it  will  not  require 
any  expenditure  of  additional  funds  for 
facilities  at  this  lime.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  Midland  area  has  offered  the  use  of 
facilities  for  holding  court  at  no  cost  to 
the  Government. 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  correct. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  truth  is  that  Mid- 
land is  very  much  in  need  of  a  new  post 
office  and  Federal  building,  and  the  issue 
before  us  needs  to  be  resolved  so  that  the 
court  can  be  Included  in  the  Federal 
building  when  the  Federal  building  is 
constructed  at  a  time  when  the  fiscal 
situation. has  improved.  There  will  be  a 
Federal  building  there  regardless  of  the 
court,  but  this  matter  of  the  court  is  a 
determination  that  should  be  made  now. 
Pending  that,  both  the  city  and  the 
county  have  offered  facilities  at  no  cost 
to  the  Government. 

The  gentleman  representing  the  El 
Paso  area  knows  that  El  Paso  has  one  of 
the  heaviest  dockets  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. I  represent  the  largest  oil-producing 
coimty  in  Texas,  Andrews,  which  is  next 
to  Midland  County,  in  which  the  city  of 
Midland  is  located,  which  Is  the  center  of 
many  of  the  major  business  enterprises 
in  the  whole  area,  and  it  seems  to  me  this 
is  a  very  desirable  location  for  the  court. 

Mr.  WHITE.  May  I  also  say  that  your 
bill  gives  relief  to  the  El  Paso  district  be- 
cause they  have,  as  you  have  said,  one 
of  the  heaviest  dockets  in  this  country.  It 
also  will  allow  the  Pecos  division  to  ex- 
tend their  jurisdiction  westward  and 
southward,  and  this  will  be  more  appro- 
priate to  their  community  of  Interest.  I 
believe  the  bill  you  have  presented  Is  a 
very  fine  bill,  and  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  rec- 
ommending the  bill,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
the  committee  for  approving  the  bill,  and 
I  will  be  grateful  to  the  House  If  the 
House  sees  fit  to  approve  this  measure. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  people  affected  by  this  bill 
live  in  the  district  I  represent.  My  good 
friend  from  Lubbock  [Mr.  MahonI  has 
said  that  he  has  one  of  the  largest  oil- 
producing  counties  In  the  State,  which 
would  be  In  this  division.  I  might  also 
in  thai  connection  state  that  I  represent 
two  of  the  three  largest  oil-producing 
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counties  in  the  State,  both  of  which  wiU 
be  in  this  division.  One  is  Ector  County. 
The  gentleman  has  said  that  local  fa- 
cilities will  be  made  available  to  the 
court  without  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  Midland  where  the  court 
would  be  held  at  the  present  time  if  the 
bill  should  be  approved.  I  can  say  the 
same  thing  for  the  city  of  Odessa  where. 
In  my  judgment,   the  court  should  be 

held. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill  except 
for  one  provision,  the  measure  creates  a 
new  division  in  the  western  district  of 
Texas,  which  Is  highly  desirable  and  long 
overdue.  Unfortunately,  it  provides  that 
the  court  in  the  new  Midland-Odessa  di- 
vision, which  would  be  created,  would 
meet  in  Midland,  which  is  located  in  Mr. 
Mahon's  district. 

Mark   what  I  say,  every  responsible 
study  that  has  been  made  of  that  issue 
on  where  the  court  should  meet  has  rec- 
ommended that  it  meet  in  Odessa.  Odessa 
Is  a  much  larger  city,  50  percent  larger 
than  Midland,  and  more  centrally  lo- 
cated in  the  new  division.  And  a  much 
larger  volume  of  the  litigation  that  will 
be  eoing  to  the  new  court  will,  according 
to  statistical  studies,   be   generated   in 
Ector  County  where  Odessa  is  located. 
Of  the  niunber  of  criminal  cases  filed 
in  the  present  court  in  the  Pecos  division 
that  is  located  70  miles  from  Midland 
and  Odessa,  of  which  both  Midland  and 
Odessa  are  now  a  part,  during  the  past 
5    years— now,    listen    to    this — almost 
three  times  as  many  cases  originated  in 
Ector  County  as  there  did  to  Midland 
County. 

Now  imagine  the  savings  in  witness 
fees  and  costs  of  jurors  and  the  expense 
and  convenience  of  litigants,  by  having 
the  court  meet  in  Odessa,  rather  than  m 

Midland. 

A  recent  survey  revealed  that  8o  per- 
cent of  the  lawyers  Involved  in  all  civil 
actions  pending  on  the  docket  at  Pecos 
we'-e  from  Odessa— not  from  Midland. 

I  could  go  on  at  length  detailing  the 
compelling  advantages  that  require  the 
court  in  the  new  district  to  be  held  m 
Odessa.  This  fact  is  obvious— so  obvious 
that  the  issue  is  hardly  debatable. 

I  have  had  a  bill  pending  for  more  than 
a  vear  on  the  subject.  My  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  said 
that  he  introduced  one  last  April.  I  m- 
troduced  one  a  year  ago  last  April  on 
the  same  subject.  In  fact,  the  pending 
measure,  the  one  that  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, which  was  offered  this  last  April 
1967  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
introduction  of  my  bill,  with  Odessa 
struck  out  and  Midland  inserted.  My  bill 
which  provided  for  the  court  to  meet  at 
Odes.sa  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  Fifth  Circuit 
and  by  the  judicial  council,  which  Is 
usuallv  a  sort  of  requirement  or  the  cus- 
tom ill  establishing  new  divisions. 

But  the  pending  bill  has  never  been 
approved  by  either  of  them.  A  high  level 
prestigious  committee  of  lawTcrs  made 
an  on-the-spot  study  of  where  the  court 
should  meet.  What  do  you  suppose  they 
found?  They  unanimously  recommended 
Odessa. 

The  only  support  that  the  sponsors 
can  point  to  in  favor  of  the  pending  bill, 
as  reported,  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
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Texas  [Mr.  M.\hon]  referred  to— and 
that  is  the  Attorney  General's  report  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  dated 
August  23.  1967. 

That  report  is  rather  suspect,  to  say 
the  least.  A  year  pre  .iously— and  listen 
to  this— a  year  previously  less  1  day, 
the  Attorney  General  recommended  the 
concept  of  my  bUl— after  I  called  him  on 
the  telephone  and  told  him  that  the  com- 
mittee would  like  to  have  a  report.  Then 
very  pointedly  in  that  report,  he  declined 
to  take  sides  one  way  or  the  other  as  to 
whether  the  court  should  be  held  In 
Odessa  or  Midland.  Perhaps  I  do  not 
know  the  Attorney  General  quite  as  well 
as  some  other  people  do. 

Now  we  find  a  year  later  after  the 
pending  bill  was  introduced,  which  places 
the  court  in  Midland,  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  pulled  a  flip-flop— a  real  ac- 
robatic jump — and  suddenly  decides  to 
recommend  that  the  court  sit  in  Mid- 
land. Thus,  it  is  quite  plain  that  the 
young  Attorney  General  really  does  not 
know  which  side  he  is  on  and  he  blows 
hot  one  year  and  cold  the  next. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  sort  of  bill  which 
would  have  little  chance  of  ever  being 
reported  in  its  present  form  if  open  hear- 
ing had  been  held  and  the  facts  devel- 
oped. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  assured  me  in  writing  that 
my  bill,  which  places  the  court  in  Odessa, 
would  be  considered.  Well.  I  suppose  it 
was  considered.  But  I  received  no  notice 
and  there  were  no  hearings  on  the  pend- 
ing bill  or  on  my  bill.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
criticize  the  committee  for  its  proce- 
dure— I  am  simply  reciting  the  facts. 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  chose 
to  call  this  bill  up  today  under  rules 
which  forbid  any  amendment  being 
offered.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  spon- 
sors that  technique  is  understandable.  I 
am  quite  aware  of  the  situation  which 
confronts  us  here  today  on  this  kind  of  a 
bill  under  these  circumstances,  and  I 
have  no  illusions  about  it.  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  the  author  of  the  pending  bUl 
will  join  me  in  requesting  an  open  hear- 
ing on  the  issue  before  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee.  Then  the  facts  can  be 
developed  and  the  record  can  speak  for 

itself.  ,    , 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  all  we  ask  for. 

Under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  shall  vote  against  the  pendmg  bill  In 
its  present  form. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr  CELLER.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  IMr.  Fisher],  it  is 
true  that  the  Judicial  Council  had  passed 
upon  the  bill  as  originally  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr 
Fisher]  and  the  approval  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  was  indicated.  Tliat  was  in 
1967  But  that  was  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bill  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon].  So  the 
Judicial  Conference  had  never  made  a 
choice  as  to  whether  the  court  should 
be  held  at  Midland  or  the  court  should 
be  held  at  Odessa.  So  it  is  not  fair  to  say 
as  between  the  Mahon  bill  and  the  Fisher 
bill  the  Judicial  Conference  chose  to  ap- 
prove the  Fisher  bill,  namely,  to  hold 


the  court  In  Odessa,  because,  as  I  said, 
the  Judicial  Conference  did  not  have  be- 
fore it  the  Mahon  bill. 

I  have  done  some  checking  with  refer- 
ence to  the  importance  of  these  two 
cities  and  I  find  that  populationwise 
Odessa  has  a  populatllon,  It  is  true,  of 
80,000  while  Midland  has  a  population 
of  62,000.  But  that  was  in  1960.  I  am 
Informed  that  the  disparity  in  popula- 
tion between  the  two  cities  has  been  re- 
moved, and  that  present  figures  Indicate 
that  Midland  is  not  behind  Odessa  in 
population. 

As  to  bank  deposits,  in  1966  Odessa 
had  $96  million;  Midland  had  $209  mil- 
Uon. 

As  to  building  permits,  between  1960 
and  1966  Odessa  had  $76  million  worth 
of  btiilding  permits,  whereas  Midland 
had  $103  milUon  worth  of  permits. 

As  to  postage  receipts,  again  in  1966 
Odessa  had  postage  receipts  of  $1.2  mil- 
lion, while  the  postal  receipts  in  Mid- 
land were  SI. 5  million. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that  this  Is  a  clear 
Indication  that,  as  far  as  commercial 
importance  is  concerned,  Odessa  lags 
behind  Midland:  as  far  as  post  office 
business  is  concerned.  Odessa  lags  be- 
hind Midland;  as  far  as  building  and 
construction  is  concerned,  Odessa  lags 
behind  Midland. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the 
htigation  which  would  grow  out  of  those 
factors  would  be  greater  In  and  aroimd 
Midland  than  It  would  be  in  and  around 
Odessa. 

For  those  reasons  the  Judlciarj-  Com- 
mittee came  to  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion, particularly  since  we  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
that  It  would  be  far  better  to  take  these 
two  divisions — and  presently  there  are 
two  divisions— and  create  three  divisions 
out  of  the  two  divisions,  keeping  the 
court  as  it  Is  now  in  El  Paso  and  keeping 
it  in  Pecos,  and  then  as  to  the  third 
place  of  holding  court,  have  It  in  Mid- 
land I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
criticize  the  Judiciary  Committee  In  any 
sense  of  the  word  because  of  the  facts 
that  I  have  just  related,  and  which  bear 
the  clear  implication  that  Midland  is 
of  far  greater  Importance  than  Odessa. 
Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
rrom  Ohio. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  have  no  desire  to 
get  into  any  controversy  between  the  fine 
cities  of  Odessa  and  Midland.  But  I 
should  like  to  report  what  the  record 
shows  from  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  bill  before  us  was  reported  out  by 
the  subcommittee  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  The  bill  before  the  House  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  full  Judlclarv-  Commit- 
tee without  a  dissenting  vote. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  advised 
that  there  is  only  a  distance  of  some  20 
or  25  miles  between  Odessa  and  Midland, 
and  manv  cities  m  the  North  have  more 
than  that  distance  from  the  suburbs  to 
where  court  is  held. 

I  think  It  Is  of  particular  importance, 
Mr  Speaker,  admitting  everything  that 
our  able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr  Fisher  1.  has  said  about  what 
happened  before,  that  the  blU  before  the 
committee  today  is  approved,  and  was 
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approved,  by  the  Administrative  Offices 
of  the  U.S.  Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  wish  to 
be  objective  in  this  matter  and  who  have 
not  been  down  there  must  rely  upon  some 
responsible  public  body  as  we  did  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  There  has  been 
need  for  a  new  court  division  down  there. 
For  that  reason  and  the  reasons  as- 
signed by  the  able  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  bill  came  out  of  both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  approval  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
Judiciary  Committee  for  the  action  it 
took.  Had  I  lived  elsewhere  and  been  on 
the  committee  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, I  probably  would  have  voted  the 
bill  out,  because  I  would  not  have  known 
the  facts  I  have  revealed,  which  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  did  not 
know.  I  am  sure  he  did  not  know  a  com- 
mittee of  three  prominent  lawyers,  in- 
cluding one  from  Midland,  had  made  a 
study  of  this,  and  they  unanimously  rec- 
ommended the  court  be  held  at  Odessa. 
I  am  sure  members  of  the  committee  did 
not  know  about  that.  I  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  tell  them.  I  requested  a 
hearing  but  none  were  held  on  my  bill  or 
on  the  bill  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  tMr.  M\hom1. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  committee.  I 
am  reciting  the  facts. 

I  am  sure  probably  some  members  of 
the  committee  did  not  know  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  approved 
my  bill  proposing  that  the  court  sit  in 
Odessa.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from 
Judge  Elbert  P.  Tuttle,  chief  Judge,  At- 
lanta, of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Fifth 
Judicial  Circuit,  dated  April  27.  1966. 
more  than  a  year  before  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  TMr.  Mahon]  decided  Mid- 
land would  be  a  good  place  to  hold  the 
court. 

Judge  Tuttle  wrote  to  me: 

This  is  In  response  to  your  letter  of  April 
25th.  The  proposed  bill  enclosed  by  you,  H.R. 
14391.  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Judi- 
cial Council  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  and  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

That  bill  provided  that  the  court 
would  .<;it  in  Odessa,  Tex  So  the  chair- 
man is  a  little  bit  in  error  when  he 
says  the  Judicial  Conference  and  the 
Judicial  council  did  not  have  the  issue 
before  them.  They  did  have  it,  and  by 
approving  my  bill  they  approved  Odessa 
as  the  meeting  place  for  the  court.  It  is 
disturbing  to  learn  that  even  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  did  not  know  the  Judicial 
Conference  and  the  judicial  council  had 
given  this  approval.  If  the  chairman  had 
given  us  a  hearing  on  the  legislation, 
which  I  requested,  all  of  that  informa- 
tion would  have  been  developed.  But 
there  was  no  hearing  and  no  notice  that 
any  action  was  planned  by  the  commit- 
tee. Then  suddenly  the  Mahon  bill  was 
reported  without  any  hearing  and  with- 
out any  notice. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentleman  must  know  when  he  speaks  of 
the  judicial  council  and  the  Judicial 
Conference,  he  is  speaking  of  two  dif- 
ferent bodies. 

Mr.  FISHER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  judicial  council  is 
the  Judges  of  the  court  of  appeals  of 
the  circuit. 

Mr.  FISHER.  That  is  con-ect. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  Judicial  Conference 
is  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  chief  judges  and  each 
of  the  circuit  courts  throughout  the 
countrj-  and  one  or  two  district  Judges. 
It  is  quite  a  different  body. 

Mr.  FISHER.  It  is  quite  a  prestigious 
crowd,  and  everyone  of  them  unani- 
mously approved  my  bill  directing  that 
the  court  sit  at  Odessa,  Tex.  I  am  glad 
that  chairman  pointed  that  out. 

I  believe  they  should  have  some  voice 
in  this  sort  of  thing.  It  is  a  custom,  as  I 
understand  it.  to  seek  their  advice  when 
a  new  division  is  created. 

This  was  before  them.  That  was  their 
Judgment. 

I  did  not  know  about  the  postal  re- 
ceipts at  Midland,  but  I  am  glad  the 
post  office  is  getting  along  well  there.  I 
had  not  heard  that  used  before  as  an 
argument,  to  establish  a  court  to  accom- 
modate the  fx)star  receipts.  I  have  not 
checked  on  tiiem,  over  at  Odessa.  If  there 
had  been  a  hearing,  and  a  big  issue  made 
but  of  the  postal  receipts,  I  would  have 
sought  that  information.  Frankly.  I  did 
not  know  postal  receipts  made  that 
much  difference.  I  labored  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  place  where  litigation 
is  generated,  where  most  of  the  jurors 
and  witnesses  and  attorneys  reside,  to  be 
served,  were  the  important  factors. 

What  I  did  know  was  that  both  the 
towns  of  Midland  and  Odessa  are  now 
in  the  Pecos  division. 

I  did  know  that  three  time.s  as  many 
criminal  cases  on  the  Pecos  docket  orig- 
inate in  Ector  County  than  in  Midland 
County. 

I  did  know  that  85  percent  of  all  the 
lawyers  appearing  in  behalf  of  litigants 
in  the  Pecos  court,  of  which  both  Odessa 
and  Midland  are  parts,  were  from 
Odessa. 

I  did  know  Odessa  is  approximately 
50  percent  larger  in  population  than  the 
city  of  Midland. 

The  gentleman  had  better  double 
check  his  facts  about  the  relative  growth 
of  the  two  cities  in  the  past  five  years. 
Odessa  has  been  on  the  move,  and  its 
gro^i^-th  is  comparable  with  that  of  Mid- 
land, perhaps  even  more. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  repeat  that  I  recognize 
the  handicap  I  have  here  today.  I  had 
what  I  thought  was  a  pretty  good  bill. 
I  put  in  a  lot  of  work  to  get  clearance 
of  the  judicial  council  and  of  the  Judi- 
cial conference,  and  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion that  he  did  not  want  to  say  which 
city  the  court  would  be  In  until  he  made 
the  big  flip-flop  here  in  August  and 
switched  from  one  side  to  another. 

Are  we  to  understand.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  judicial  conference  and  the 
judicial  council  should  no  longer  be  con- 
sulted about  the  creation  of  new  judicial 
districts  or  divLsions?  I  had  been  in- 
formed   that    clearance    through    those 


channels  was  an  absolute  requirement 
before  the  committee  would  consider  a 
bill  of  this  kind.  Yet  today  the  Hou.se 
is  being  asked  to  pass  a  bill  which  creates 
a  new  division — a  bill  which  has  never 
been  even  submitted  to  either  the  judi- 
cial conference  or  the  judicial  council. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  nothing  against 
the  city  of  Midland.  It  is  populated  by 
wonderful  people.  And  no  one  can  blame 
them  for  wanting  a  Federal  court  tliere. 
But  everyone  knows  that  the  decLsion  in 
this  situation  should  be  based  upon  th^. 
amount  of  litigation  thai  is  generated  at 
a  particular  place,  the  expense  and  con- 
venience of  ^ntnesses.  jurors,  and  liti- 
gants, and  factors  of  tliat  kind.  Postal 
receipts  and  bank  deposits  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  the 
best  location  for  a  court  to  meet. 

The  fact  that  proponents  are  hard 
pressed  for  facts  to  justify  the  selection 
of  Midland  has  become  quite  apparent. 
They  talk  of  postal  receipts,  of  bank  de- 
posits, and  they  manage  to  get  the  young 
attorney  general  to  switch  over,  reverse 
his  prior  position  of  neutrality,  and  bol- 
ster the  sponsor's  case  by  deciding  he 
favors  Midland.  For  obvious  reason.,  they 
do  not  talk  about  v.^here  most  of  the  liti- 
gation would  originate,  v.-here  most  of 
the  jurors  and  witnesses  would  live,  the 
expenses  and  convenience  of  those  who 
would  use  the  court.  In  a  manner  of 
speaking,  they  talk  about  nothing  to 
prove  something.  The  pertinent  facts  are 
overwhelming  against  them,  and  so 
they  must  talk  about  irrelevant  things. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  reiJeat 
that  this  legislation  will  be  scrutinized 
elsewhere.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  author 
of  the  pending  bill  will  join  in  the  re- 
quest I  .shall  make  for  an  open  hearing 
on  the  bill  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  Senate.  Then  we  can  develop  the 
facts  and  the  record  can  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  M-i^HONl. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  either  Odessa  or 
Midland  would  be  a  suitable  place  to  hold 
court  in  this  division.  From  a  geograph- 
ical .=:tandpoint,  both  towns  are  well  lo- 
cated in  reference  tn  the  makeup  and 
location  of  the  counties  involved  in  the 
proposed  division. 

Naturally.  I  would  be  partial  to  my 
own  district  and  my  able  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Fisher  1. 
would  be  partial  to  the  district  which 
he  represents.  This  is  understandable 
and  appropriate. 

I  would  like  to  make  reference  to  the 
judicial  council  and  t.o  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference. I  have  sought  to  inform  mj'self 
of  the  policies  of  these  bodies.  I  think  I 
can  correctly  say  that  these  bodies  in- 
terest themselves  in  the  administration 
of  justice  and  in  the  creation  of  court 
divisions  wherever  they  may  be  neces- 
sarj'. 

These  bodies.  In  my  opinion,  favor  the 
creation  of  a  Midland-Odessa  division  of 
the  Federal  court  in  the  western  district 
of  Texas.  I  doubt  that  they  would  have 
any  preference  for  one  town  over  the 
other.  When  the  town  of  Odessa  was  pre- 
sented, there  was  approval.  Had  Mid- 
land been  pre-sented,  I  think  the  attitude 
of  these  groups  would  have  been  equally 
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favorable.  What  these  bodies  support  is 
a  new  court  division  to  meet  the  Mid- 
land-Odessa need. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  these  bodies 
are  not  concerned  with  the  precise  town 
in  which  a  couit  is  located.  These  bodies 
are  concerned  with  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding adequate  judicial  service  for 
litigants  and  the  general  public.  It  is  a 
responsibility  of  Congress  and  not  these 
bodies  to  determine  more  specifically  the 
exact  location  of  the  place  for  holding 
court,  and,  of  cotu'se,  also  the  need. 

I  would  like  to  speak  a  word  about  the 
extent  of  Federal  court  activity  affecting 
Midland  and  Odessa. 

Complete  statistics  as  to  the  cases  be- 
fore the  Pecos  court,  of  wliich  Midland 
and  Odessa  are  now  a  part,  are  not  avail- 
able to  me.  but  tiie  information  which 
has  become  available  indicates  that  Mid- 
iarid  and  Odessa  are  probably  about 
equally  involved  in  the  civil  cases  that 
come  before  the  Federal  court  in  the 
area.  I  do  not  want  to  overstate  the  case 
but  my  information  actually  indicates  a 
greater  volume  in  Midland.  But  as  pre- 
viously stated,  there  is  much  activity  in- 
volving the  Federal  court  in  both  Mid- 
land and  Odessa. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  under  all 
circumstances  the  division  of  the  court 
is  needed  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  area.  You  have  a  bill  before 
you  which  meets  the  requirements.  There 
is  no  disagreement  on  that  point.  So  I 
sincerely  trust  the  pending  measure  will 
be  approved  so  that  the  public  need  can 
be  met.  The  Committee  on  Judiciary  has 
presented  a  unanimous  report  which  I 
believe  deserves  your  support. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
for  its  fine  preparation  and  presentation 
on  H.R.  8338.  A  new  division  for  the  U.S. 
District  Court,  Western  District  of 
Texas,  is  urgently  needed.  The  commit- 
tee has  made  this  impressively  clear  in 
its  report,  and  I  am  in  full  support  of  this 
legislation.  However.  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  another 
pressing  .situation  facing  the  western 
district  of  Texas. 

The  pattern  of  population  growth,  and 
administrative  efficiency,  call  for  a  new 
Midland-Odessa  division  as  H.R.  8338 
provides.  But  similarly,  the  population 
and  economic  growth  throughout  west 
Texas  indicate  the  necessity  of  an  addi- 
tional judgeship  for  the  western  district. 
I  introduced  legislation  on  June  8  for 
this  pui-pose;  my  bill.  H.R.  10668.  would 
increase  the  nimiber  of  judges  from  four 
to  five. 

A  few  figures  from  the  1966  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts  demonstrate  this  need.  In 
1966,  the  88  judicial  districts  in  the 
United  States  had  a  weighted  caseload 
per  judgeship  of  255—200  civil  and  55 
criminal— but  the  western  district  of 
Texas  had  a  weighted  caseload  average 
of  320 — 163  civil  and  157  criminal— for 
the  four  Judges  now  sitting.  Two  of  these 


Judges,  the  Honorable  Adrian  Spears  and 
the  Honorable  Dowrin  Suttle,  termi- 
nated 1,744  criminal  cases  last  year,  a 
total  second  only  to  the  southern  district 
of  California  with  13  judges.  The  ter- 
minated civil  cases,  however,  compare 
about  equally  per  judge  between  these 
two  districts. 

If  there  had  been  five  judges  instead 
of  four,  as  my  bill  provides,  last  year's 
caseload  would  average  out  to  256  cases 
per  judge,  which  is  one  above  the 
weighted  national  average.  Five  Judges 
last  year  would  have  brought  caseload 
equality  then,  but  the  rapid  population 
and  economic  growth  being  experienced 
in  central  and  west  Texas  mean  that  a 
fifth  judgeship  this  year  would  still  leave 
the  western  district  beliind  the  national 
average,  and  increasingly  disparate. 

But  caseload  is  not  the  only  unusual 
burden  on  the  judges  of  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Texas.  Tliis  distiict  covers  an  im- 
mense geograpliical  area,  an  area  almost 
as  large  as  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  combined.  The  four  judges 
do  an  exceptional  amount  of  traveling  in 
order  to  sit  at  the  division  courts.  It  is  a 
trip  of  800  miles  to  travel  from  Waco  in 
one  end  of  the  district  to  El  Paso  in  the 
other,  following  the  route  via  Austin, 
San  Antonio.  Del  Rio.  and  Pecos. 

To  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  H.R. 
8339  and  praise  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  its  concern  for  judicial  efTiciency 
in  the  western  district  ol  Texas.  But  I 
also  urge  that  the  pressing  need  for  an 
additional  judgeship  for  this  district  be 
given  consideration  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tiie  ciuestion  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  tiie  bill  H.R.  8338. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Fisher i  there 
were — ayes  57,  noes  16. 

So  itwo-tliirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof  >  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

EXTENSION   OF  DAIRY   INDEMNITY 
PAYMENTS  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  i.S.  1657)  to  extend  for  1  year  tlie 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  indemnity  payments  to  daii-y 
farmers  who  are  directed  to  remove  their 
milk  from  commercial  markets  because 
it  contains  residues  of  chemicals  regis- 
tered and  approved  for  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral Goveriunent. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  1657 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
make  indemnity  payments,  at  a  fair  market 
value,  to  dairy  farmers  who  have  been  di- 
rected since  January  1,  1964.  to  remove  their 
milk  from  commercial  markets  because  it 
contained  residues  of  chemicals  registered 
and  approved  for  use  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  such  use.  Such  Indem- 
nity paym.ents  shall  continue  to  each  dairy 
farmer  until  he  has  been  reinstated  and  Is 
again  allowed  to  dispose  of  his  milk  on  com- 
mercial markets. 


Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec,  3.  The  authority  granted  under  thlB 
Act  shall  expire  on  June  30.  1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  StubblefieldI  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  extend  until 
June  30,  1968,  the  legislative  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
indemnity  payments  to  dairj-  farmers 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  ovm.  have 
their  milk  removed  from  commercial 
markets  because  it  has  been  contami- 
nated by  residues  of  chemicals  registered 
and  approvel  for  use  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  original  dairy  indemnity  authority 
was  contained  in  section  331  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

This  authority  has  been  previously  ex- 
tended three  times  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  but  it  expired  on  June 
30, 1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  1657,  as  passed  by  the 
other  body,  establishes  a  separate  statu- 
^  tory  authority  for  this  program  during 
fiscal  year  1968. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  intention  of  opposing  this  bill,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agiicultme,  several  ques- 
tions about  the  bill. 

As  the  gentleman  stated,  S.  1657  con- 
tinues a  program  originally  written  into 
the  war  on  poverty  bill  m  1964  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  pay  dairv-  farm- 
ers for  their  losses  on  milk  .hich  had  to 
be  destroyed  because  it  contained  illegal 
residues  of  DDT  or  other  pesticides. 

Is  it  not  correct,  however,  that  the 
main  purpose  of  this  extension  is  to  take 
care  of  some  dairy  fanners  in  Texas 
wliose  milk  was  contaminated,  not  by  tlie 
dairy  farmers'  own  use  of  pesticides,  but 
by  the  improper  use  of  pesticides  by 
neighboring  farmers,  with  the  spray  then 
coming  over  onto  the  dairv'  farmers' 
crot>s? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  will  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  that  she  may 
be  partially  correct  in  that  these  crops 
are  sprayed  by  aii-planes  at  times  and  the 
wind  currents  blow  the  pesticides  over 
into  alfalfa  fields,  which  is  later  fed  to 
the  cattle.  However,  in  some  cases  it 
would  probably  be  due  to  other  causes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  when  we 
have  the  Federal  Government  pay  in- 
demnities to  the  victim  for  the  wrongful 
or  the  accidental  misuse  of  pesticides,  do 
we  remove  all  responsibility  for  damages 
from  the  farmer  who  conuiiitted  the  im- 
proper act  which  caused  the  damage?  Is 
this  not  like  having  the  Government  pay 
damages  for  one  individual's  improper 
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acts  against  another  Individual?  Should 
not  the  farmer  or  the  spraying  Arm 
which  was  at  fault  have  to  pay  damages? 

Mr.  STUBBLEDFTELD.  In  the  case  of 
dairy  farms,  the  dairy  farmer  would 
have  to  establish  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  negligent  in  the  use  of  the  pesticides 
before  he  could  receive  any  payment 
whatsoever. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  have  one 
further  question. 

Has  there  been  any  thought  given  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  amend 
the  bill  or  the  program  to  require  the 
States  to  pay  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
timount  of  the  Federal  subsidy  to  the 
farmers  receiving  this  poverty  money? 

I  ask  that  because  of  the  questions  that 
were  raised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
when  it  sent  up  its  report  on  this  pend- 
ing legislation.     

Mr.  STUBBLEPTELD.  I  do  not  think 
any  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
States  participating  in  this,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  Federal  Government  has 
encouraged  the  use  of  these  pesticides 
and,  therefore,  the  problem  has  largely 
been  a  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  realize 
that  t>e  money  is  to  go  to  the  Innocent 
victim.  However,  what  about  those  re- 
spor\slble  for  the  damage — the  spraying 
firm,  or  the  farmer  who  does  this  spray- 
ing on  his  own  farm,  and  then  the  spray 
Insecticide  does  go  over  onto  the  crops  ol 
an  innocent  victim.  What  has  been  done 
in  the  effort  to  make  the  spraying  firm  or 
the  farmer  conducting  the  spraying  of 
his  own  farm  pay  these  damages? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  It  is  inevitable 
that  when  you  are  spraying  from  an  air- 
plane that  the  wind  currents  will  carry 
it  In  various  directions.  I  do  not  believe 
the  spraying  firms  or  the  farmer  who 
Is  having  his  crops  sprayed  would  do  this 
intentionally,  but  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  would  take  precautions  to 
keep  It  from  contaminating  their  neigh- 
bors' fields. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Would  this  be  a  con- 
tinuing thing,  then? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  No. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Are  they  trying  to 
stop  it  so  that  the  residue  will  not  go 
over  into  other  fields? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  This  Is  a  tem- 
porary measure,  it  merely  extends  for  1 
year  this  program  in  order  to  give  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  other  concerned  parties  a  chance 
to  investigate  and  remedy  the  situation. 
This  is  stated  in  the  report  at  page  3. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  us  how  much 
Is  Involved  in  the  loss  of  dairy  products 
In  this  program?  Is  $300,000  enough? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  believe  the 
loss  has  been  running  about  $300,000  or 
less  a  year. 

Mrs.    KELLY.    Does    the    gentleman 


mean  that  $300,000  a  year  has  been  going 
on  every  year? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  For  the  last  3 
years,  yes.  between  $200,000  and 
$300,000. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  What  are  we  doing  to 
correct  this?  I  do  not  understand  the 
answer  of  the  gentleman  to  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  We  have  been  spending  at 
the  approximate  rate  of  $260,000  a  year. 
This  money  has  been  paid  from  funds 
made  available  through  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  because  of  the 
poverty  nature  of  this  program  in  which 
the  farmer,  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
has  his  milk  condemned  by  the  health 
authorities. 

This  is  the  only  form  of  income  that 
farmer  has.  Many  times  milk  has  been 
condemned  but  the  farmer  himself  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  use  of 
insecticides.  The  funding  of  this  pro- 
gram is  not  from  a  direct  appropriation, 
but  the  funds  have  come  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  fund  this 
particular  program. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Notwithstanding  the 
background  given  in  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  it  Is 
still  the  taxpayers'  money,  is  it  not. 
whether  direct  or  indirect? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  is  the  taxpayers'  money, 
but  I  felt  the  gentlewoman  would  like 
to  know  where  this  is  charged  to,  as  far 
as  the  appropriation  Is  concerned. 

It  has  been  running  about  $268,000  to 
$297,000  each  year,  as  I  recall  It.  I  do  not 
have  the  exact  figures  before  me  at  this 
time.  But  that  Is  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  funded  this  program. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  understand  that  is 
about  the  amount,  but  my  concern  is 
deeper  than  that  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  charged  against  the  poverty  pro- 
gram funds.  I  believe  this  is  wrong.  I  am 
trying  to  find  out  what  Is  being  done,  or 
what  we  are  going  to  attempt  to  do.  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  correct 
this  situation. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  This  particular  bill  Is  an 
attempt  to  correct  that  situation.  From 
now  on  this  will  be  a  direct  appro- 
priation which  will  be  provided  for  this 
purpose  If  this  bill  passes.  There  will  be 
an  authorization  and  this- appropriation 
can  be  made,  and  then  we  will  not 
have  to  use  the  subterfuge  of  the  poverty 
program  In  order  to  take  care  of  these 
indemnity  payments. 

I  might  add  there  have  been  no  in- 
demnity payments  made  in  my  State. 
Most  of  the  indemnity  payments  have 
been  In  New  York,  Maryland.  Virginia. 
Ohio,  and  Texas.  This  has  been  limited 
to  those  particular  States.  Although  my 
State  of  Wisconsin  is  America's  dairy- 
land,  we  have  not  had  this  problem  In 
the  production  of  milk  In  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  To  pursue  this  question 
further,  I  want  to  know  what  is  being 


done  to  stop  the  need  for  such  an  in- 
demnity program. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentlewoman  that  the  bill  S.  1657,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  establishes  a  sepa- 
rate statutory  authority  for  this  program 
during  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  make  some 
further  comment  on  this  bill. 

There  is  something  being  done  and  It 
is  a  research  program  that  Is  presently 
being  carried  on  not  orJy  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Public  Health  Service 
but  in  full  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  has  to 
do  with  the  use  of  nontoxic  Insecticides 
In  the  production  of  milk  and  feed  grains 
and  hay  that  goes  Into  the  production  of 
milk. 

So  in  answer  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York,  there  is  much  being  done  in 
this  research  program  that  will  be  the 
answer  to  this  and  it  will  preclude  the 
possibility  in  the  future  of  this  kind  of 
Indemnity  payment. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  have  the  report  here 
on  the  "extension  of  dairy  and  indemnity 
payments  authority"  and  on  page  2  It 
says : 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  antlclp:ites 
that  milk  indemnity  payments  might  reach 
$2  million  during  fiscal  year  1968.  the  period 
of  time  covered  by  this  legislation. 

I  Still  want  to  know  what  you  are  do- 
ing to  endeavor  to  decrease  that,  or  to  do 
away  with  the  need  for  this  program,  and 
I  have  not  yet  had  a.,  answer. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  would  point 
out  to  the  gentlewoman,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  has  said,  the  dairy 
co-ops  and  agricultural  colleges  and 
State  d'.-partments  of  agriculture  and 
the  cotton  co-ops  and  extension  services 
are  all  cooperating  in  an  endeavor  to 
correct  this  situation. 

I  would  further  say  to  the  gentlewom- 
an that  that  figure  of  $2  million  should 
be  Interpreted  rather  liberally  because 
I  do  not  think  there  will  be  that  much 
involved. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  May  I  assume  then  that 
the  cost  of  the  idemnlty  program  will  be 
assumed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture from  now  on  and  not  by  the  anti- 
poverty  program? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Yes;  it  will. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  generally  fa- 
vorable to  this  bill  and  I  assume  since 
It  is  for  a  rather  short  period  of  time, 
and  since  It  looks  toward  further  study 
by  A.  &  M.  College,  I  believe  at  College 
Station,  it  would  also  ultimately  yield 
to  .'iome  other  solution.  But  I  would  like 
to  ask  this  question.  Does  the  bill  now 
permit  a  subrogation  of  the  Government 
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to  that  of  the  dairy  farmer  who  has  been 
wronged  by  some  neighboring  farmer? 

In  other  U'ords,  could  the  Government 
step  into  his  shoes  as  a  plaintiff  against 
another  farmer  who  has  wrongfully  in- 
jured him  by  the  use  of  the  offending 

pesticide?  

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  suppose  that 
the  farmer  who  Is  damaged  would  have 
to  bring  a  complaint  up  himself. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Of  course,  I  suppose 
that  he  suffers  no  more  damage  after 
the  Government  pays  him  off.  But  the 
question  is,  Could  there  not  be  some  so- 
lution, ultimately,  perhaps  after  a  study, 
by  which  the  Government  would  be 
placed  in  the  shoes  of  the  original 
plaintiff,  to  bring  action  against  the 
farmer  who  caused  the  damage? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  intentional  that  the 
farmer  would  cause  the  damage.  As  I 
say.  I  do  not  think  a  farmer  would  in- 
tentionally do  anything  to  contaminate 
another  farmers  milk.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  such  a  situation.  This  merely  re- 
imburses dairj'  farmers  who  have  been 
seriously  damaged  by  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  market  their  milk  as  the  result 
of  the  use  of  these  pesticides.  This  is 
just  a  matter  of  adjusting  a  bad  situa- 
tion where  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  recommended  certain  pesticides 
that  have  seriously  damaged  certain 
dairy-  farmers. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  see.  and  I  am  sym- 
pathetic with  this  at  the  present  time. 
But  It  seems  to  me  that  at  some  time 
In  the  future.  It  may  be  said  that  a  farm- 
er who  wrongfully  uses  pesticides,  or  a 
manufacturer  who  wrongfully  recom- 
mends their  use.  should  be  required  to  re- 
imburse the  Government  If  the  Govern- 
ment reimburses  the  farmer  who  is  in- 
jured. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  should  think 
so.  after  they  have  found  corrective 
measures. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Surely.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  May  I  direct  this 
question  possibly  to  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would  oppose 
a  bill  to  help  the  farmer  who  is  inno- 
cently victimized.  We  realize  that  this 
chemical.  DDT,  should  not  be  in  milk 
or  in  any  other  food.  But  how  can  the 
Government  make  farmers  use  DDT  in 
the  proper  way?  What  can  we  do  to 
recapture  some  of  the  money  we  have  to 
pay  to  the  farmer  who  Is  damaged  by 
another  farmer's  actions. 

Has  the  committee  given  any  thought 
to  that  question? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  think  that  would  be 
a  question  that  would  have  to  be 
answered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
ARriculture  through  Secretary-  Freeman. 
If  you  would  w-rite  him  a  letter  and  ask 
him  why  they  have  not  stopped  the.se 
insecticides  from  contaminating  milk.  I 
am  sure  he  would  reply.  After  all.  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  handles  the 
administration  of  these  problems  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  milk,  and  they  do 


It  on  the  theory  that  It  contains  Insecti- 
cides. Dow-n  in  Texas  they  say  that  the 
insecticide  blew  over  from  another  field 
that  was  being  sprayed  from  an  airplane. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not, 
but  you  have  asked  the  wrong  author- 
ity. You  will  have  to  ask  your  own  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  believe  that  some- 
where in  the  Secretary's  letter  wliich  is 
printed  in  the  report  he  asks  the  com- 
mittee to  get  into  this  problem,  because 
it  is  a  problem.  Perhaps  someone  else 
can  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, with  all  the  scientists  they  have 
down  there,  cannot  determine  why  this 
Insecticide  has  gotten  into  the  milk.  I 
do  not  know  how  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, on  which  there  are  no  scientists, 
could  determine  that  question. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  White]. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  no  ex- 
pert, but.  as  I  understand  it,  many  years 
ago  when  the  Government  condoned  the 
use  of  DDT,  the  insecticide  was  used  by 
many  farmers,  particularly  in  my  own 
area  by  the  cotton  farmers,  and  after 
they  ceased  using  it,  it  still  persisted  in 
the  soil.  It  now  turns  up  in  hay  and  al- 
falfa even  10  years  or  more  afterward, 
long  after  they  have  ceased  to  use  it. 
The  farmers  buy  the  alfalfa  and  they  try 
to  test  It,  but  these  things  creep  in.  The 
cows  ingest  it  and  they  retain  the  DDT.  It 
comes  out  in  the  milk.  The  farmer  is  the 
unwitting  victim  of  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  DDT  condoned  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment years  ago.  That  Is  what  they  are 
asking  Indemnification  for  today. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  I  oppose  this  kind  of  legislation 
because  I  think  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  take  the  role  of  guarantor 
of  a  product  of  this  type.  I  think  it  Is 
something  that  ought  to  be  within  the 
purview  of  the  States.  The  State  ought 
to  be  held  responsible  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  such  insecticides.  I  do  not  think 
the  Federal  Government  should  guar- 
antee against  this  type  of  thing  any  more 
than  it  should  guarantee  against  the 
after  effects  of  all  these  things  u-sed  by 
the  pubhc  or  the  farmer.  I  think  It  is  a 
new  endeavor  that  this  Congress  should 
be  vei->-  reluctant  to  enter  into. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  recall  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
Government  Is  taking  the  milk  off  the 
market,  and  so  it  does  have  an  Interest 
and  responsibility. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mathias]. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  thank 

the  gentleman  who  has  yielded  me  this 

time  very  briefly  to  speak  in  support  of 

the  bill. 

In  response   to  the   gentleman   from 


Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik],  who  jus:  spoke,  I 
would  say  that  there  are  circumstances 
that  surround  the  history  of  this  bill 
that  should  be  understood,  because  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  fact,  did 
recommend  the  use  of  heptachlor,  for 
example,  which  is  one  of  the  drugs  which 
persists  In  the  soil  after  being  used,  and 
the  Government  took  an  active  part  In 
promoting  the  use  of  this  insecticide. 
Therefore,  I  think  the  Government  has 
an  active  responsibility  In  mitigating 
damage  that  this  been  done  by  the 
Insecticide. 

Li  response  to  the  gentlewoman  Yrom 
Missouri,  who  raised  the  question  of  how 
long  this  would  go  on,  I  think  that  she 
has  touched  upon  the  very  crux  of  this 
problem,  a  problem  which  must  be  re- 
solved not  by  legislators  or  politicians, 
but  by  scientists. 

It  is  my  understandmg  that  the  state 
of  the  art  Is  such  that  we  do  not  kiiow 
exactly  how  long  this  will  persist.  There 
is  a  theory-  that  the  contamination  or  the 
taint  of  the  drug  is  spread  systemlcally 
by  the  plant,  picked  up  by  the  root  sys- 
tem and  brought  up  through  the  sap, 
and  it  may  persist  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  But  science  is  not  at  all  clear  as  to 
the  full  details  of  this — or  at  least  not 
to  my  knowledge.  So  I  hope  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  well  as  pri- 
vate industry,  the  private  chemical  and 
hisecticide  industries,  will  all  move  for- 
ward very  strongly,  so  that  we  under- 
stand more  about  how  chemicals  of  this 
sort  do  affect  plant  life. 

But  in  the  meantime,  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibihty  for  the  farmers  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  Department  of  Agriculture 
bulletins,  who  have  done  the  best  they 
can  do  in  progressing  in  modern  farming 
and  helping  America  to  be  the  produc- 
tive breadbasket  of  the  world  she  is.  In 
those  few  Instances  where  men  and 
women,  within  my  knowledge,  have  been 
absolutely  wiped  out  because  they  could 
not  market  their  milk — in  those  few 
cases,  and  the  record  shows  they  are  very 
few — I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to 
spread  the  burden  of  the  loss  by  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  extending  the  indemnity 
program. 

I  urge  the  House  to  pass  this  bill. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ^Lf^THIAS  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
dehghted  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  gave  such  a  good  explana- 
tion, because  I  think  the  questions  we 
have  been  asking  neeoed  to  be  answered. 
Most  of  us  who  raised  questions  arc  not 
objecting  to  tills  bill.  We  want  our  food 
to  be  as  pure  as  possible,  and  particularly 
so  in  the  ca.se  of  milk.  The  farmers  whose 
milk  was  accidentally  tainted  through  no 
fatilt  of  their  own  should  have  the  bur- 
den lifted  from  their  shoulders  as  tills 
bill  would  do.  But  there  ought  to  be  some 
kind  of  study  to  find  out  how  this  in- 
demnity program  can  be  phased  out, 
and  to  find  out  If  some  farmers  are 
spraying  under  wind  conditions  when 
they  should  know  that  the  spray  will  go 
over  to  some  other  area.  If  they  are  do- 
ing that,  they  should  be  stopped,  or  held 
liable.  This  is  what  I  wanted  to  add. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
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minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QuiEl. 

Mr.  QUTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation, 

The  dairy  farmers  who  ha\e  been  af- 
fected have  used  the  cnemicaLs  as  wss 
provided  on  the  label.  Tnese  were  chemi- 
cals which  were  ce^tiacd  and  approved 
by  the  Federal  Goverurnent.  Therefore, 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility when  they  condemn  milk  in 
which  they  found  chemical  ra.sidue  and 
no  fault  of  the  farmer.  In  no  instanco  I 
know  of  were  any  of  the  dairy  faimers 
negligent  in  their  use  of  these  chemicals. 
Therefore,  as  long  as  t'ne  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  involved  in  this,  is  involved 
in  registe'insf  and  certifying  the  pesti- 
cides, it  ous'nt  to  be  liable,  too,  when  the 
farmers  have  to  damp  th^ir  milk.  There- 
fore, I  urge  passage  of  th*s  bill,  so  we 
will  have  1  more  year  of  the  Indemnity 
program. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleuian  from  Mai^.sa- 
chusetts  fMr.  Keith], 

Mr.  KETTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily 
support  S.  1657  which  will  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  indem- 
nity payments  to  innocent  dai:-y  farm- 
ers who  suffer  loss  as  a  result  of  direc- 
tives from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  they  remove  their  milk  from 
commercial  markets. 

This  program  is  designed  to  help  the 
daiiT  farmer  who  has  applied  chemicals 
in  accordance  with  prudent  accepted 
practice  and  who  is  suddenly  found  to 
have  an  unacceptable  chemical  residue 
in  the  milk  he  must  sell.  The  program 
will  also  help  the  daii-y  farmer  who  suf- 
fers a  residue  problem  caused  by  feed  he 
purchases  from  others  or  spray  drift 
from  adjoining  property. 

Dairy  farming  is  already  a  risky,  dif- 
ficult, and  all  to  often  losing  £;ame.  The 
problems  of  high  costs  and  low  returns 
are  now  threatening  dairymen  every- 
,,here— and  those  in  my  district  are 
really  feeling  the  pinch.  As  a  result,  in- 
creasing numbers  of  farmers  are  leaving 
the  land  for  other  endeavors. 

There  is  no  need  to  add  to  the  dairy 
fwmer's  present  burdens  the  additional 
risk  and  expense  that  he  will  suffer  from 
contamination  of  his  products  caused  by 
factors  beyond  his  control.  This  bill  will 
reimburse  the  innocent  farmer  when  his 
product  is  condemned.  It  is  a  good  bill 
and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion— S.  1657 — and  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  excellent  statements  made 
on  behalf  of  this  bill. 

While  Wisconsin  has  not  suffered  from 
the  problem  to  which  this  bill  addresses 
itself  it  is  important  to  recogmze  that  the 
problem  can  arise  and  this  legislation  is 
necessary  for  dairy  farmers  throughout 
America. 


I  trust  the  bill  will  be  passed  over- 
whelmingly and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  V.-\nik]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  iii  the  Record  and 
mclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed 
to  3.  1657  because  I  do  not  believe  the 
Federal  Ck)vernment  should  make  a  per- 
manent new  start  in  this  area  and  be- 
come a  guarantor  of  chemical  products 
used  in  agriculture. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  con- 
taminated milk  or  food  find  its  way  to 
the  general  pubLc.  However,  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  undertake  the 
responsibility  cf  reimbursing  every  pro- 
ducer of  unfit  merchandise.  The  manu- 
facturer of  a  pesticide  should  be  held  to 
account  under  products  liability  laws 
for  any  dangers  to  human  life  or  losses 
wiiich  may  be  sustained  by  farmers  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  these  products. 
Furthermore,  one  farmer  improperly  us- 
ing a  pesticide  which  contaminates  the 
crop  or  the  dairy  product  of  another 
farmer  should  be  held  to  account  to  his 
neighbor  fur  the  improper  use  of  a  pesti- 
cide or  chemical. 

The  Federal  Government  should  not 
become  a  guarantor  of  products  permit- 
ted to  be  sold  in  the  United  States  simply 
because  they  have  been  cleared  by  either 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  or  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government.  The  Federal 
Government  owes  an  obligation  to  pro- 
vide protection  to  the  general  public  and 
10  insure  that  food  should  be  wholesome 
and  free  from  contamination.  This  re- 
.sponsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  stretched  to  insure  farm- 
ers or  producers  against  loss  of  profit  or 
other  losses  which  may  result  from  the 
production  of  contaminated  foodstuffs. 

Certainly  the  States  have  some  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area  to  insure  that 
pesticides  for  the  use  of  one  crop  do  not 
cause  the  deleterious  production  of  an- 
other. Certainly  the  manufacturer  of  a 
pesticide  or  other  agricultural  chemical 
has  an  obligation  to  the  user  which  will 
provide  that  its  use  will  not  cause  dam- 
age to  another  crop  produced  nearby. 
Certainly  the  farmer  who  uses  a  pesticide 
or  agricultural  chemical  must  be  obligat- 
ed to  use  the  chemical  in  accordance  with 
the  prescribed  instructions  and  in  such 
a  way  that  damages  are  not  incurred  by 
a  neighbor's  crop  or  dairy  product. 

The  Federal  Government  should  not 
endeavor  to  displace  the  product  lia- 
bihty  of  a  manufacturer  or  user  of  an 
agricultural  chemical  or  pesticide. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  There 
being  no  further  requests  for  time,  the 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  1657. 

The  question  was  taken. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vot3  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Tlie  Djorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   question   was   taken,   and   there 

were— yeas  320,  nays  7,  not  voting  105, 

as  follows: 
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YEAS— 320 

Abtrnethy 
Adams 
Addr.'^bo 
Albert 

And.:r5on,  lU. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
AndrevvS, 
N.  Dak. 
.\nnunzio 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ash  more 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Kates 
Dattm 
Bslr-hcr 
BpII 

n?nnett 
Beiry 
B.^tts 
Bev.n 
Dier'^er 
Bii  gham 
Blantou 

EoyL'S 

noUins 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
DroyhUl.  Va. 
huchai.an 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
P.u=h 
Br.tton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
B'  rn'-?s.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cph.n 
Carter 
Ceilrrbera 
Cell  r 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cobelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cr.imer 
Culver 

C;iinnlngham 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
D.ivls,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Deiiney 
Deiwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlnsell 
Dole 
Dorn 
Etow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 


Kclmondson 

LlDScomb 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ubyd 

Euwards,  La. 

Long,  La. 

Ell':iere 

Long,  Md. 

Ellen!. orn 

McCarthy 

E?ch 

McClory 

Z'hieman 

McClure 

E.aiis,  Colo. 

Mcculloch 

Evir.s,  Tcnn. 

McDade 

FarbEte.n 

McDonald, 

Fascell 

Mich. 

Fi  'dley 

McEwen 

Fisher 

McFall 

Flood 

McMillan 

Flyut 

I^Iacdonaid, 

F.)U-y 

Mass. 

Fra.'-er 

MacGregor 

Prledcl 

Machen 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Madden 

Fuqua 

Mahon 

Gallfianakls 

MallUard 

G.irdi  :er 

Mar  h 

Gaihlngs 

Martin 

Ciloci-t 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Gonzalez 

Mathias,  Md. 

Gooil.ng 

Il3t<unaga 

Cr  Civhs 

May 

Gross 

Mayne 

Grover 

Meeds 

Gubser 

Meskill 

Gude 

Michel 

Hagan 

Miller,  Ohio 

Haley 

Mills 

H^U 

Minlsh 

Hamilton 

Mink 

Hammer- 

Mlnshall 

schmidt 

Mlze 

H,-.nley 

Montgomery 

Hanna 

Mooi  head 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mo.Tis,  N.  Mex. 

ii.insea,  Wash. 

Morse.  Mass. 

Hrrdy 

Morton 

Harrison 

Mosher 

Harsha 

Moss 

Harvey 

Murphy,  ni. 

h  ithiiway 

Myers 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Natcher 

HFCkler,  Mass. 

Nedzl 

Helstoski 

Nelsen 

Henderson 

Nichols 

Hlck.^ 

Nix 

Holifleld 

GHara,  HI. 

Horton 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Howard 

O'Konskl 

Hull 

Olsen 

Hungate 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Hunt 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Hntchinson 

Patman 

Ichord 

Felly 

Jacobs 

Perkins 

Jarman 

Pett;s 

Joilson 

Pickle 

Johnson,  Calif 

Pike 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Plrnle 

Jonas 

Poff 

Jones,  Ala. 

Pollock 

Jones,  Mo. 

Price.  111. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Pryor 

Karstcn 

Quie 

Kastenmeler 

QuiUen 

Knzen 

Randall 

Kee 

Rees 

Keith 

Reid.  111. 

KcUy 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Relnecke 

Klt-ppe 

Ren.-s 

KorneKay 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Kupferman 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Kuykendall 

Rlegle 

Kyi 

Rlvnrs 

Kyros 

Rodino 

Laird 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Langen 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Latta 

Rosenthal 

Leggett 

Roth 

Lennon 

Roudebush 
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Boush 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack  V 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 


Carey 

Gibbons 

Hosmer 


Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

NAYS— 7 

Patten 
Scheuer 


Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

WldnaJl 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Miss. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wmn 

Wright 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach  . 


Vanik 
Wydler 


NOT  VOTING— 105 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boiand 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Burton,  Utah 
Ca.«ey 

Clawson,  Del 
Conyers 
Curtis 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Everett 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Flno 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 


Frellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Giaimo 

Goodell 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa 

Gurney 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H^ijeri 

Herlong 

Holland 

Irwin 

Karth 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y, 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Lukens 

Miller,  Calif. 

Monagan 

Moore 

Morgan 

Multer 

Murphy,  NY. 

Ottmger 

Passman 

Pepper 

Phllbln 

Poage 


Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

Railsback 

Rarlck 

Relfel 

Resnick 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Sandman 

St  Germain 

St,  Onge 

Saylor 

Slkes 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Taft 

Talcott 

Tenzer 

Tunney 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Wat  kins 

Whalen 

Willis 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 

voted  in  favor 
suspended  and 

the   following 


Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Ctirtls. 
Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 
Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 
Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mr.  Railsback. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Whalen. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Watklns. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Casey. 
Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Resnick. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Herlong. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Karth. 
Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Everett. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Tunney. 
Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 
Mr,  Irwin  with  Mr.  Brlnkley. 
Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 
Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Purcell. 
Mr.  Roybai  with  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  SCHEUER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  YATES  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


So  (two-thirds  having 
thereof)  the  rules  were 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Fulton 
of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Feighan  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Halpern, 

Mr.  Wmis  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Rost«nkowski  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  SUggers  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr,  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.   Aspinall  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Brock. 

CXni 1621— Part  19 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unnanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert  » .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  OF  MARCH  18. 
1966  RELATING  TO  FILLING  VA- 
CANCIES IN  OFFICE  OF  DISTRICT 
JUDGE  FOR  EASTERN  DISTRICT 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
828)  to  amend  section  5(b)  of  the  act  of 
March  18.  1966,  Public  Law  89-372,  so 
as  to  make  the  prohibition  contained 
therein  on  the  filling  of  certain  vacan- 
cies in  the  office  of  district  judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  inappli- 
cable to  the  first  vacancy  occurring  after 
the  enactment  of  such  act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  828 

Be  it  enacted  by  thp.  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  section 
5(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  additional  circuit 
and  district  Judges,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  March  18,  1966  (80  Stat.  781.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "first 
three  vacancies  occurring"  In  the  second 
sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"second,  third,  and  fourth  vacancies  occur- 
ring after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 


Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill,  In 
a  word,  technically  amends  S'b)  of  the 
act  of  March  18,  1966,  so  as  to  make  the 
prohibition  contained  in  that  act  on  the 
filling  of  certain  vacancies  in  the  office 
of  the  district  judge  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  inapplicable  In  the 
first  vacancy  occurring  after  the  enact- 
ment of  that  act. 

■When  we  passed  the  so-called  omrjbus 
bill  in  1966.  we  were  wrestling  with  a 
staggering  load  of  cases  that  had  ac- 
cumulated in  the  Philadelphia  district; 
that  is,  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. There  had  been  an  unprece- 
dented piling  up  of  cases  in  the  district, 
causing  untold  delays  and  hardships  and 
confusion,  and  all  the  judges  of  that  cir- 
cuit asked  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
relieve  that  situation.  The  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  did  likewise. 

The  request  was  that  we  appoint  three 
temporary  judges  to  reduce  the  backlog 
of  cases.  In  the  omnibus  bill  we  had  a 
provision  for  the  appointment  of  three 
so-called  temporary  judges.  What  Is  a 
temporary  judge?  A  temporary  judge 
means  upon  the  death  or  resignation  or 
vacancy  in  the  judgeship  of  that  district, 
that  judgeship  shall  not  be  filled. 

It  would  appear  that  these  three  tem- 
porary judges  were  not  appointed  im- 
mediately. There  was  considerable  delay 
in  the  appointment  of  these  judges.  It 
took  almost  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half 
before  the  appointments  were  confirmed 
bv  the  Senate.  Meanwhile,  there  was  the 
continuation  of  this  difficulty  in  the  east- 
em  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  interim,  one  of  the  incumbent 
district  judges  was  elevated  to  the  court 
of  appeals,  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Third  Circuit.  So,  instead  of  having  three 
temporary  judges,  we  had  only  two  tem- 
porary judges. 

Two  judges  were  Insufficient  to  solve 
that  difficulty  in  Pennsylvania.  The  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  elevation  of  District 
Judge  Van  Dusen  to  the  Third  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  could  not  be  filled  be- 
cause of  the  prohibition  in  the  omnibus 
bill:  namely,  that  the ,  first  vacancy 
occurring  in  this  ofSce  of  district  Judge 
for  that  district  shall  not  be  filled. 

In  order  to  continue  the  tackling  of 
those  cases  and  to  reduce  the  tremendous 
backlog  that  still  continues  in  Philadel- 
phia, we  ask  that  the  prohibition  against 
the  filling  of  that  temporar>'  vacancy  be 
eliminated— that  the  prohibition  be  elim- 
inated. That  is  what  this  bill  does. 

We  do  not  add  any  judgeships.  There 
were  three  temporary  judgeships.  All  we 
do  Is  to  provide  for  one  temporary  Judge- 
ship to  take  the  place  of  the  Judgeship 
that  was  made  vacant  by  the  advance  of 
Judge  Van  Dusen  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit.  There  Is 
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no  expense  whatsoever  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Department  of  Justice  ap- 
proves the  legislation.  The  Judicial  Con- 
lerence  approves  the  legislation. 

All  those  who  are  involved  in  this  mat- 
ter give  it  emphatic  approval.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  House  likewise  will  approve  the 
possibility  of  the  appointment  of  this 
temporary  judgeship. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Eil- 

BERC]. 

Mr.  ETT.RERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  am- 
plifying the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  should  like 
to  call  attention  to  a  few  salient  facts. 

One  is  the  growing  backlog  of  cases  in 
the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania.  As 
the  Senate  report  indicates,  this  backlog 
has  been  Increasing  at  a  very  substantial 
rate.  Whereas  in  1959  it  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  3.500.  it  has  increased  each 
year  substantially.  At  the  end  of  1965 
there  were  5.500  cases,  and  today  there  is 
a  backlog  of  more  than  6.000  cases,  in 
one  of  the  busiest  district  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes  some  43  months 
for  a  civil  case  to  reach  trial  after  it  has 
been  started.  Certainly  Justice  requires 
more  speedy  consideration  than  that. 

I  should  like  to  say  also,  in  amplica- 
tion of  the  chairman's  remarks,  that  the 
so-called  omnibus  bill  was  approved 
March  18.  1966.  Before  the  three  tem- 
porary vacancies  could  be  filled,  District 
Court  Judge  Van  Dusen  was  elevated  on 
June  27,  1967.  thereby  creating  a  va- 
cancy. Following  his  elevation  to  the  cir- 
ciiit  court  of  appeals,  three  district  court 
judges  were  appointed.  Judge  Welner  was 
appointed  June  28,  1967;  Judge  Trout- 
man  was  appointed  July  7,  1967;  and 
Judge  Masterson  was  appointed  on 
July  17,  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania  needs  this  extra  temporary 
Judge  very  badly. 

As  the  chairman  indicated,  these  are 
temporary.  When  three  auiditional  va- 
cancies occur,  under  the  terms  of  exist- 
ing law,  these  vacancies  will  not  be  filled. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  have  some  explanation  of  the  facts 
set  out  in  the  table  on  page  2  and  3  of 
the  committee's  report.  It  shows  that 
fewer  civil  cases  and  fewer  crlmdnal  cases 
were  terminated  in  1965  than  was  the 
case  in  1959.  The  table  would  indicate 
that  while  the  workload  Is  Increasing 
fewer  cases  are  being  completed. 

Will  someone  on  the  committee  ex- 
plain how  that  comes  about? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Those  kinds  of  figures 
sometimes  are  misleading.  They  might 
be  antitnist  cases,  which  might  con- 
tinue for  months.  As  an  example,  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  thers  was  the  elec- 
tric antitrust  case,  which  I  believe  took 
almost  9  months  to  hear,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken. Perhaps  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  could  check  me  on  that. 
I  believe  it  was  9  montiis. 


Those  kinds  of  cases  occupy  a  great 
deal  of  time.  At  times  one  cannot  rely  on 
numbers  of  cases  to  determine  the  vol- 
imie  of  business  or  the  character  of  the 
business  of  the  court. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  distinguished  chair- 
man will  permit  me  to  say  so,  the  gen- 
tleman is  asking  us  to  rely  on  the  table 
to  show  an  increased  workload.  The  ex- 
planation about  the  Westinghouse  case 
certainly  would  not  explain  why  the 
number  of  private  civil  cases  terminated 
is  going  down  per  year.  It  is  down  to  1,588. 
from  1.695.  over  the  7-year  period. 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  was  Increased 
manpower  during  that  period.  That  is 
why  the  numbers  have  decreased. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Increased  manpower? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  number  of  Judges 
was  increased. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  Is  true.  They  should 
have  terminated  more  cases,  then. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  was  going  to  say  that 
does  not  always  follow.  It  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  case.  * 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
number  of  temainated  caises,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  is  going  down  and  has 
been  for  several  years  in  this  court.  I 
think  somebody  ought  to  have  an  expla- 
nation as  to  why  that  is  so. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  respond  entirely  to  the  gentleman's 
question,  but  if  you  will  refer  to  the 
table,  you  will  find  the  number  of  pri- 
vate civil  cases  commenced  beginning  In 
1959  and  ending  in  1965  increased  by 
approximately  700.  The  terminations  de- 
creased only  by  about  200.  There  was  a 
net  gain  in  consummated  cases  of  ap- 
proximately 500.  The  remarks  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary earlier  were  correct.  There  were 
a  number— and  Westinghouse  is  only 
one  of  them — of  fairly  lengthy  civil  trials 
that  occupied  the  time  of  one  judge  for 
a  sustained  period  of  time.  There  was 
also  a  period  of  time  when  there  were 
several  cases  in  the  di.strict  court  which 
were  not  heard.  That  may  also  be  a  part 
of  the  explanation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Yes. 

Mr  CELLER.  You  will  notice  on  the 
same  page  that  there  were  75  antitrust 
cases  In  1964  and  99  in  1965.  That  is  an 
Inordinate  number  of  antitrust  cases. 
These  cases  cannot  be  terminated  in  a 
day  or  2  days  or  In  a  week  or  2  or  3 
weeks.  They  take  a  great  deal  of  time. 
That  number  is  a  staggering  amount  as 
far  as  caseload  is  concerned.  It  may  add 
to  the  complexities  of  any  judge  In  any 
jurisdiction.  That  makes  it  very,  very 
difBcult. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  In  particular,  if  I  might 
add.  in  the  antitrust  field  there  is  the 
discovery  which  occurs  early  in  the  case 
which  prolongs  the  case  over  a  period 
of  time  and  occupies  the  time  of  one 
judge. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me  so  I  can  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary   the   length   of  vacations 


these  Federal  judges  take.  How  long  are 
they  on  vacation  each  year? 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  is  no  set  duration 
for  a  judge.  The  courts  continue  through- 
out the  sununer.  The  motions  part  con- 
tinues. The  criminal  term  continues.  I  do 
think  that  the  judges  themselves  take  a 
minimum  of  1  month.  I  am  only  more  or 
less  guessing.  I  have  done  no  checking  on 
the  exact  number  of  days  that  judges 
take  vacations,  but  I  would  say  it  Is 
around  a  month  every  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  prompted  to  ask  the 
question  by  the  fact  that  I  have  always 
been  intrigued  by  the  vacations  that 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  take  each 
year.  They  go  out  of  session  in  June  or 
July  and  come  back  in  September  or 
October. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  does  not  mean  they 
are  not  working  during  that  period  of 
time.  They  have  to  take  with  them.  I  am 
sure,  on  vacation  a  tremendous  number 
of  cases  that  are  unfinished  and  which 
when  they  return  they  consider. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  Chief  Justice 
Warren  who  has  been  traveling  the  high- 
ways and  byways  of  the  world  since  Jime 
or  July  of  this  year,  to  Yugoslavia,  Po- 
land and  the  Lord  knows  where  else? 
Does  he  take  a  briefcase  of  work  along 
with  him  or,  if  he  does,  how  does  he  then 
serve  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  think  that  his 
trips  abroad  are  affecting  his  eflBcacy  as 
a  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  I  recall  in  my  time  many  Chief 
Justices  of  the  Court  making  trips 
abroad.  He  is  not  sui  generis  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  travels  abroad  when 
the  Court  is  in  session;  before  they  enter 
into  their  protracted  summer  vacations. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  2  more  minutes. 

I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  is  correct 
when  he  makes  the  statement  that  the 
Chief  Justice  travels  abroad  while  the 
Court  is  in  session. 

I  know  of  no  such  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  of  course,  the  record 
is  very  plain  in  that  respect,  and  I  refer 
to  his  trip  to  South  America  this  spring. 

Mr.  CELLER.  He  may  go  to  a  banquet 
in  Chicago  or  to  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  In 
your  own  State,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  I  hope  that  the 
great  State  of  Iowa  is  not  yet  considered 
to  be  a  foreign  country,  or  that  the  city 
of  Chicago  is  considered  to  be  a  foreign 
city. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Sometimes  when  we  hear 
what  emanates  from  Iowa,  we  wonder 
whether  it  is  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  entitled  to  his  opinion 
in  that  respect. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEI.LER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  yielded 
me  2  minutes.  However,  that  is  all 
right. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  sure  my  con- 
tribution will  not  be  worth  as  much  as 
that    of    the    distinguished    gentleman 
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from  Iowa.  But  I  was  just  wondering  if 
this  bill  could  be  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Chief  Justice  could  take  a 
permanent  tour  or  vacation? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
berts .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  This  legislation  is  badly 
needed  in  this  judicial  district  in  Penn- 
sylvania. I  am  familiar  with  the  district 
as  well  as  familiar  with  the  background 
of  legal  work  involved.  I  know  the  people 
to  be  served  by  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert 1 .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (S.  8281. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  < two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

FEDERAL  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE 
EASTERN  DIVISION  OF  THE 
NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  MISSIS- 
SIPPI 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  <S. 
1465)  to  provide  for  holding  terms  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  eastern  division  of  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi  in  Ackerman.  Miss. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
S.  1465 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
third  sentence  ol  section  104(ai(n  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  fallows: 

"Court  for  the  eastern  division  shall  be 
held  at  Aberdeen  and  Ackerman.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  simple 
bill.  It  provides  for  the  holding  of 
court  In  a  certain  area  in  the  eastern 
division  of  the  Northern  District  of 
Mississippi,  to  wit,  a  place  called  Acker- 
man,  Miss.  It  has  the  approval  of  the 
local  bar  association,  the  approval  of 
the  judicial  council  of  the  fifth  circuit, 
as  well  as  the  people  in  that  area. 

The  judicial  council  is  composed  of  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals — the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals — of  the  area  covering 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  felt  that  under  all  of  the 
clrcimistances  the  court  should  be  held 
there. 

There  is  no  expense  Involved  Insofar  as 
the  Federal  Government  is  concerned. 


Provision  is  made  for  the  holding  of 
court  at  that  point  and  facilities  are  pro- 
vided by  the  local  authorities,  and  all 
elements  of  the  proposed  operation  of 
the  court  there  are  completely  satisfied. 
For  those  reasons,  the  bill  was  approved 
imanimously  by  the  subcommittee  and 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  full 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Aber- 
nethy]. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
not  take  the  full  5  minutes.  I  simply 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary as  well  as  to  the  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  reporting  this 
legislation. 

It  is  highly  desired  by  the  people  of 
the  area.  Its  adoption  would  shorten  con- 
siderably the  distance  that  litigants,  wit- 
nesses and  attorneys  of  the  area  have  to 
travel  to  attend  Federal  court. 

The  legislation  is  supported  whole- 
heartedly by  the  bar  associations  of  that 
section  of  the  State;  and  also  by  judges 
of  the  fifth  circuit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  pointed  out. 
all  facilities  are  to  be  provided  by  Choc- 
taw County.  An  adequate  library  ^-iW 
also  be  provided.  There  will  be  no  cost 
involved  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  not  only  be 
appreciated  by  the  people  of  the  area,  but 
its  passage  will  contribute  materially  to 
the  expeditious  handling  of  the  legal 
matters  of  that  section  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
advise  that,  consistent  with  the  chair- 
man's remarks,  the  minority  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  of  the  full  com- 
mittee endorse  this  bill,  and  urge  its 
adoption. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  1465. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof* 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  CONDUCT 
STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 
RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  MATTERS 
WITHIN  ITS  JURISDICTION 
Mr.  \L^TSUNAGA.  Mr.   Speaker,  by 

direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 

call  up  House  Resolution  838  and  ask  for 

Its  immediate  consideration. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  RF.S  838 
Resolved.  That,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
studies  and  investigations  specified  In  clause 
(1)  and  clause  (7i  of  H.  Res.  40.  Ninetieth 
Congress,  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  February  21.  1967.  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  send  fifteen  of  Its  members  and  six  of  its 
employees,  to  be  assigned  to  special  subcom- 
mittees: to  investigate  refugee  matters,  to 
Inspect,  study,  and  observe  the  overseas  op- 


erations of  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner  for   Refugees,   and   to   attend   the 
sessions  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees;   to    Inspect,    study,    and    observe   the 
overseas  operations  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee   for  European   Migration  and  to 
attend   the  sessions  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  the  sessions  of  the  Council  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration;  to  Inspect,  study,  and  observe  the 
overseas  operation  of  the  Submerged  Lands 
Act   and   the   Outer   Continental   Shelf  Act. 
Each  subcommittee  Is  authorized  to  sit  and 
act  whether  the  House  has  recessed  or  has 
adjourned,  and  to  hold  such  hearmgs  as  it 
deems   necessary:    Provided.   That   the   sub- 
committee shall  not  undertake  any  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  Inves- 
tigated by  any  other  committee  of  the  House. 
Notwithstanding  section   1754  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,   local   currencies   owned   by   the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    the    Judiciary    of   the   House   of 
Represei'.tatlves    and    employees    engaged    in 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  under  sec- 
tion  190(d)    of  title  2,  United  States  Code: 
Provided.  That   (1)   no  member  or  employee 
of   said   committee   sh:.ll   receive    or   expend 
local  currencies  for  subsistence  in  any  coun- 
try at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  m.sxlmum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  in  section  502 (b»  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  by 
Public     Law    88-633.     approved     October     7. 
1964;     (2)    no   member   or   employee   of   said 
committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
for  transportation  In  excess  of  actual  trans- 
portation costs;    (3)    no  appropriated  funds 
shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing expenses  of  members  of  said  committee 
or    its    employees    in    any    country    where 
counterpart    funds    are    available    for    this 
purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation,  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier; or  if  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  co6t  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  In- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public  In- 
spection 

The  SPELA.KER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  \'ield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]  pending  which  I  j-ield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may 
send  15  of  its  members  and  six  of  its  em- 
ployees, to  be  assigned  to  special  sub- 
committees, to  Investigate  refugee  mat- 
ters; to  inspect,  study,  and  obser\'e  the 
overseas  operations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees, 
and  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees;  to  in- 
spect, study,  and  observe  the  overseas 
operations  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration,  and 
to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  sessions  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration:  to  Inspect, 
study,  and  observe  the  overseas  opera- 
tion of  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  and  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution.  House  Resolution  838,  In 
order  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary may  have  the  authority  to  conduct 
these  Investigations  and  studies  of  mat- 
ters that  are  under  Its  Jurisdiction  and 
that  funds  for  this  purpose  may  be  made 
available  to  It. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  statement  Just  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  HawaU. 

We  heard  absolutely  no  opposition  to 
this  resolution  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

This  resolution  la  In  the  usual  form 
for  such  travel  resolutions. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  IMr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  more  unnecessary  than 
this  proposed  junket  that  is  proposed  to 
be  authorized  for  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  resolution  authorizes  15  commit- 
tee members  and  six  employees  to  "in- 
vestigate" refugee  matters  including  the 
operations  of  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  Office,  the  Office  of 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration  and  "to  inspect,  study. 
and  observe  the  overseas  operation  of  the 
Submerged  Lands  Act  and  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Act." 

Pretty  good  ablll  for  junketing — 
agreed? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man, or  someone  In  the  House,  in  its 
presently  "crowded  condition,"  could  ad- 
vise me  about  how  the  overseas  opera- 
tion of  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  and 
the  Outer  ConUnental  Shelf  Act  would 
be  Involved  and  how  they  would  be  in- 
spected or  observed  or  studied? 

I  would  like,  second,  to  ask  If  that  Is 
not  fully  covered  by  House  Resolution 
40  which  passed  this  body  on  February 
21.  1967.  wherein  In  clause  (7)  on  lines 
16  of  page  2,  it  says  "involving  the  op- 
eration and  administration  of  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  and  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Land  Act." 

I  Just  wonder  If  we  are  looking  for  the 
lost  Atlantis? 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  could  be.  There  is  no 
explanation  that  I  have  been  able  to  find 
as  to  why  House  Judiciary  Committee 
members  are  so  interested  In  submerged 
lands  and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
business  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. If  he  would  yield  further,  It  might 
be  edifying  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
as  to  how  the  committee  will  Inspect  it. 
Will  they  use  diving  bells,  or  the  Pic- 
cards'  bathisphere,  or  the  Navy's  "Little 
Alvln,"  deep  submergence  vessel?  The 
Continental  Shelf  Is  generally  known  to 
extend  about  600  miles  from  the  coastline 
of  the  present  eastern  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  and  is  about  600 
feet  deep. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Maybe  they  will  go  water 
skiing — who  knows? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
gentleman  yield  to  anyone  who  can  ex- 
plain the  Submerged  Lands  Act  or  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act,  so  far  as 


that  Is  concerned,  if  that  explanation 
is  available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  will  be  good  enough  to 
yield  me  another  5  minutes,  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  someone  for  that  pur- 
pose since  my  time  is  about  to  run  out. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  observe  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler],  attempting  to  get  recog- 
nition; perhaps  he  can  explain  that  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  an 
explanation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  wish  to  state  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman's  question  that 
in  1958  an  International  Conference  on 
the  Law  ol  the  Sea  was  convened  in 
Geneva.  Switzerland,  and  one  of  the  con- 
ventions adopted  at  that  session  was  the 
Convention  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  which  the  United  States  signed  and 
which  was  subsequently  ratified  by 
treaty. 

This,  today,  after  its  ratification  by  the 
necessary  nations — this  treaty  is  inter- 
national law  today. 

Under  that  treaty  there  have  been  ex- 
plorations off  the  coast  of  Japan  and  off 
the  coast  of  Sweden,  off  the  coast  of 
Alaska,  and  off  the  coast  of  European 
countries  as  well  to  determine  whether 
or  not  there  are  minerals,  and  particu- 
larly oil  In  the  Continental  Shelf  adja- 
cent to  those  lands. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  are  we  so  Interested 
in  minerals  along  the  coast  of  Sweden, 
for  instance? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Almost  all  of  the  impor- 
tant oil  companies  In  this  country  are 
Interested  in  the  discovery  of  oil  and  all 
over  the  world  they  have  expressed  keen 
interest  in  this  and  they  have  sent  their 
representatives  to  these  conferences. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  be  able  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  oil  off  the  coast  of 
Norway? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee does  not  attempt  to  discover  oil,  but 
the  Judiciary  Committee  does  wish  to 
attend  the  conferences  held  In  Geneva 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  can 
be  done  if  and  when  oil  is  discovered  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe.  The  supply  of 
oil.  In  which  American  companies  are 
vastly  Interested.  Is  affected  by  those 
discoveries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Suppose  the  oil  companies 
go  over  and  take  a  look  at  the  submerged 
land  and  the  outer  limits  of  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf.  Suppose  they  use  their 
money  and  look  for  it  instead  of  Con- 
gress providing  money  from  the  busted 
U.S.  Treasury  for  memfc)ers  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  to  take  a  junket, 

I  cannot  yield  further  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  does  not 
seem  to  want  the  information. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  told 
me  what  he  desired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  have  not  finished. 
There  are  two  whole  pages  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  GROSS  That  is  Just  what  I  waa 
afraid  of. 

Last  year  the  committee  spent  $38,- 


110.27  under  an  authorization  to  study 
the  identical  operations  that  are  pro- 
vided for  in  this  resolution.  Most  of  that 
money  was  spent  in  looking  Into  "ref- 
ugee matters."  Although  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  now  making  quite  an 
issue  out  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
and  the  submerged  lands,  most  of  the 
money  last  year  was  spent  in  looking 
into  refugee  matters  in  such  places  as 
England,  France,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Italy.  Germany,  Austria,  Greece, 
and  Yugoslavia.  Of  course,  the  trip  In- 
cluded Geneva  for  a  brief  meeting  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration. 

Incidentally,  the  committee  itself  has 
described  such  meetings  as  "necessary 
expedients  for  the  determination  of 
housekeeping  questions,  rather  than 
forums  at  which  governments  might  be 
informed  and  convinced  of  the  soundness 
and  effectiveness  of  the  ICEM  pro- 
grams"— Just  an  expedient. 

But  the  committee  already  knew  this 
when  It  embarked  upon  Its  $38,000 
junket,  because  it  boasts  that  Its  mem- 
bers "have  attended  every  council  ses- 
sion of  the  ICEM  since  the  Inception  of 
the  organization  in  1951." 

I  thought  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  was  the  granddaddy  of  all  the 
vast  traveling,  junketing  organizations, 
but  they  have  a  competitor  here,  if  not 
an  even  better  one.  Apparently  past  at- 
tendance at  ICEM  meetings  has  not 
done  very  much  to  help  this  interna- 
tional organization  along,  because  the 
committee  report  accuses  It  of  unimagi- 
native programs,  of  having  fostered  poor 
staff  morale  and  of  creating  disinterest 
among  the  governments  that  support  It. 

I  suspect  House  Members  can  guess 
along  with  me  what  government  It  Is 
that  plays  the  role  of  chief  supporter  for 
this  organization. 

I  might  observe,  too,  that  some  of  last 
year's  junketeers  spent  time  In  Denmark. 
Norway,  and  Sweden  studying  the  extent 
of  the  refugee  problem  there,  though  the 
committee  does  not  list  a  single  refugee 
or  migrant  going  to  Denmark,  Norway, 
or  Sweden. 

I  might  also  observe  that  one  member 
of  the  committee  spent  $1,100  between 
November  15  and  December  7.  last 
year,  presumably  looking  into  "refugee 
matters"  In  Jamaica.  It  may  be  that  he 
discovered  a  refugee  calypso  band  down 
there.  But  the  committee  does  not  list 
any  more  refugees  In  Jamaica  than  it 
did  In  Denmark.  Norway,  or  Sweden. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  Is 
It  not  about  time,  with  the  spending  situ- 
ation and  deficit  being  what  It  Is  In  this 
Government,  that  we  cut  out  this  pro- 
posed $38,000  junket?  I  ask  that  you  vote 
against  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
to  the  gentleman's  remarks,  and  I  will 
say  that  the  whole  statement  Is  a  tissue 
of  misinformation.  I  would  also  say  that 
misinformation  and  lack  of  Information 
surround  the  gentleman  like  a  blanket, 
and  there  Is  not  even  a  hole  in  it. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  con- 
cerns refugees  and  the  settlement  of 
refugees  as  well  as  Immigration.  'Why 
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do  we  go  to  what  Is  known  as  the  Inter- 
goverrunental  Committee  on  European 
Migration?  Not  to  bring  |he  refugees  to 
the  United  States,  not  to  encourage  the 
refugees  to  come  to  the  United  States, 
not  to  encourage  displaced  persons  to 
come  to  the  United  States.  We  go  to 
ICEM  so  that  with  other  nations  in  con- 
cert with  ours  we  encourage  those  dis- 
placed persons  and  refugees  to  go  to 
other  countries,  more  particularly  to 
South  America.  'When  we  had  issues 
pertaining  to  refugees  in  Denmark,  the 
gentleman  should  know— or,  if  he  does 
not  know,  he  should  look  into  the  facts 
and  not  give  a  lot  of  misinformation 
here— members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee went  to  Denmark,  a  member  of 
ICEM,  to  encourage  that  coimtry  to  as- 
sist refugees  to  go  to  Brazil,  to  Argen- 
tina, and  to  Peru,  and  not  to  come  to  the 
United  States.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
would  be  the  first  man  to  vote  against 
refugees  coming  into  the  United  States. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  refuse  to  yield,  because 
the  gentleman  has  not  been  very  fraiik 
or  candid  with  the  House  itself  on  some 
of  these  matters. 

Now,  concerning  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  there  is  a  consortium,  and  mem- 
bers of  that  consortium  Include  all  the 
famous  oil  companies  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  vastly  interested  in  the 
oil  potential  from  the  continental  shelves 
of  the  European  countries  and  of  Alaska, 
as  well  our  own  country.  They  want  to 
know  what  Is  happening.  We  get  all 
kinds  of  communications  from  these 
companies  asking  us  to  provide  various 
types  of  legislation.  We  want  to  find  out 
what  the  situation  is.  We  want  to  find 
out  what  the  European  governments  are 
doing  on  this  very  vexatious  and  very 
difficult  problem.  It  Is  difficult  to  fathom 
the  depths  of  this  particular  problem. 
Therefore,  we  have  gone  to  international 
conferences.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ed  Willis]  ac- 
companied a  number  of  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  several  occa- 
sions to  Geneva  and  conferred  with 
members  of  various  foreign  parliaments 
on  this  particular  subject  of  submerged 

lands. 

As  a  result.  It  might  be  Interesting  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to  know  that 
there  is  a  bill  pending  in  this  very  House 
In  the  Judiciary  Committee  as  the  result 
of  his  confrontation  with  m.embers  from 
various  lands  on  the  subject  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  now? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  refuse  to  yield. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  we 
d(5  not  remain  as  troglodytes  with  our 
heads  in  the  sand,  without  knowing  what 
people  are  doing  in  various  lands.  We, 
ourselves,  must  know.  We  cannot  re- 
main Isolationists.  Therefore,  we  send 
our  men  abroad  on  the.se  subjects  of  vast 
importance  to  the  United  States— Immi- 
gration, refugees,  displaced  persons,  as 
well  as  oil  and  gas  that  can  come  out  of 
the  Continental  Shelf. 

For  the^e  reasons,  I  hope  that  this  bill 
will  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  also  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  speaks  of  vast  sums  of 


money  that  will  be  employed  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Not  one  cent  will 
be  paid  in  the  form  of  American  dollars. 
It  is  all  counterpart  funds,  funds  that 
lie  in  the  treasuries  of  various  lands  to 
which  the  members  will  go  when  they 
attend  these  conventions.  There  is  no 
American  dollar  involved.  It  will  not 
reduce  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
a  jot  or  a  jitter. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  ought  to 
know  that.  Instead,  he  gives  misrepre- 
sentation to  the  membership  of  the 
House  and  speaks  of  the  vast  sums  of 
money  that  this  is  goinsj  to  cost.  It  will 
not  cost  a  red  cent.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
men and  ladies  jof  the  House  will  take 
these  remarks  ^  mine  into  consideration 
and  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder 
why  there  is  an  exception  in  the  resolu- 
tion, which  states  in  effect  that  if  there 
are  no  counterpart  funds  the  Junketeers 
can  go  somewhere  else  in  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  the  travel  money?  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  are  counterpart  funds 
in  all  of  these  countries  the  gentleman 
talks  about.  I  doubt  if  counterpart  funds 
are  left  in  very  many  of  them. 

So  far  as  the  statements  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  are  concerned.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  will  read 
the  Record  and  the  quotes  I  used  a  while 
ago.  He  Rill  find  they  are  quotes  from 
his  own  eommittee  report. 

I  havt  one  other  question.  I  wonder  If 
the  junketeers  will  come  back  and  ad- 
vocate a  reduction  In  or  repeal  of  the 
27 '2 -percent  depletion  allowance  for  the 
oil  producers? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow]. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  inquire  of  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York,  relative  to  the  use  of 
counterpart  funds. 
I  note  that  the  resolution  provides: 
Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
Stat«6  shall  be  m^^de  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  well  knows 
there  is  a  law  which  provides  that  In  all 
cases  there  must  be  appropriated  funds 
in  order  to  take  the  counterpart  funds 
out  of  the  Treasury.  Counterpart  funds 
are  a  part  of  the  Treasury.  That  Is  under 
the  Rabaut  amendment,  I  believe,  sec- 
tion 1415. 

There  is  a  provision  that  we  must  ap- 
propriate to  take  the  funds  out  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  question  I  have  is.  why  is  there 
an  exception  here  to  the  general  rule  of 
law  that  when  we  are  using  counterpart 
funds  we  must  have  an  appropriation? 
That  gives  Congress  control  over  the  use 
of  counterpart  funds,  which  this  resolu- 
tion attempts  to  exclude. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  an  explanation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  All  I  can  say  in  response 
is  that  counterpart  funds  have  been  used 
to  attend  ICEM  conferences  every  year 


since  1952.  when  the  United  States  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration.  The 
form  of  this  resolution  has  been  followed 
for  several  years  and  has  always  been 
adopted  by  the  House. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  has  been  no 
special  appropriation  for  any  of  the 
journeys  that  have  been  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  or  any 
other  committee. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  beg  to  differ  with  the  gen- 
tleman. That  is  not  the  fact. 

We  do  have  a  provision  whereby  coun- 
terpart funds  used  either  in  the  expendi- 
tures of  Government  or  for  travel,  or  for 
whatever  it  may  be,  first  must  be  appro- 
priated. That  gives  the  House  some  con- 
trol over  the  funds. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  say  the  situation 
so  far  as  this  resolution  is  concerned, 
but  it  is  the  general  practice  as  to  coun- 
terpart funds.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
Treasury.  They  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
Treasury-.  That  is  done  through  appro- 
priations. 

This  will  give  a  sort  of  backdoor 
spending,  if  you  please,  permitting  local 
currencies  to  be  used  without  any  con- 
trol so  far  as  the  House  is  concerned. 

I  notice  that  on  page  3  lines  5  to  15, 
there  is  a  provision  for  accounting,  but 
that  is  the  rule  of  the  House  today. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  That 
will  not  help  us  much. 

Perhaps  this  precedent  has  been  estab- 
lished, but  I  would  hate  to  see  us  estab- 
lish a  precedent  whereby  counterpart 
funds  can  be  used  without  some  control 
by  the  House  through  the  appropriations 

method.  ^  ^, 

I  am  glad  to  yield  again  to  the  gentle- 
man. .     ,,v.    * 

Mr  CELLER.  My  only  answer  to  that 
is  that  whUe  it  may  not  be  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  these  resolutions  have  fol- 
lowed a  pattern,  and  they  were  adopted 
for  other  committees  of  the  House. 

We  just  simply  aped  the  language  that 
was  contained  in  all  those  resolutions 
which  permitted  members  of  committees 
to  make  these  journeys  abroad,  I  did 
not  think  there  was  anything  untoward 
in  it.  I  might  say  also  to  the  gentleman 
that  wherever  there  have  been  any  funds 
allotted  to  Members  tliey  invariably  re- 
turn counterpart  funds.  We  seldom  use 
all  the  allotments  that  have  been  given 
to  us.  We  have  returned  funds  so  that 
thev  can  be  returned  to  the  various 
countries— the  lire,  or  the  drachmas,  or 
whatever  the  particular  kind  of  money 
is  we  have  been  using.  So  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anv  possible  danger  or  any  pos- 
s'bility  of  any  excessive  use  of  funds. 
They  are  very  carefully  limited.  I  as 
chairman  have  been  most  diligent  in 
going  over  all  of  these  accounts. 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  mv  inquiry  by  no  means  is  suggest- 
ing that  there  has  been  a  misuse  of  the 
funds  bv  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy.  I  am  not 
suggesting  It.  The  thing  that  has  given 
me  concern  is  that  we  do  have  the  law 
which  provides  for  appropriations  so 
that  there  is  some  control  by  the  House 
and  by  the  Congress  of  the  use  of  local 
currencies.  I  cannot  dispute  the  gentle- 
man on  the  number  of  committees  he  has 
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mentioned.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  noticed 
this  before,  but  this  says,  "In  spite  of  any 
provision  of  law,  local  currenci&j  owned 
by  the  United  States"  and  those  are  cur- 
rencies which  are  In  the  Treasury. 

May  I  say  also  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  BOW.  No;  not  at  this  time.  I 
would  like  to  finish  my  statement  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  after  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
replies. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  concluded. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  after  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  completed,  but  let  me  finish  this 
statement  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, please. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  no 
funds  shall  be  spent  out  of  the  Tretisury 
unless  there  is  an  appropriation.  Now, 
these  funds  are  in  the  Treasury.  How 
they  can  be  spent  without  an  appropria- 
tion I  do  not  know,  because  to  my  mind 
this  is  an  unconstitutional  provision.  The 
language  of  the  Constitution  says  that 
no  funds  shall  be  spent  from  the  Treas- 
ury without  an  appropriation. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  As  I  understand  it,  on 
page  2  there  is  a  limitation  commencing 
on  line  20  referring  to  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  8&-633.  approved  October  7.  1964. 
That  provision  specifically  provides  that 
no  Member  can  spend  more  than  $50  for 
personal  allowance  while  abroad  on  one 
of  these  Journeys.  That  is  the  limitation 
placed  on  us.  I  do  not  quite  understand 
the  implication  in  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  beyond  that  $50. 

Mr.  BOW.  Again  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  am  not  casting  any  aspersions  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that  they 
waste  these  funds,  but  may  I  say  to  you 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  all  coun- 
terpart funds  used  must  be  used  after 
they  are  appropriated  under  an  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BOW.  Please  let  me  compete  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  you  after, 
but  do  not  Interrupt.  I  think  he  is  mak- 
ing an  excellent  explanation,  as  well  as 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  could 
make. 

I  may  say  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  there  are  appropriations  of  these 
funds.  This  is  where  the  first  law  came 
about  which  required  appropriations.  So 
if  the  gentleman  refers  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  you  are  referring  to  where 
there  are  appropriations.  Again  I  say 
that  is  right.  The  maximum  amount.  I 
sun  not  saying  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  abuse 
this.  I  am  simply  saying  that  we  are 
establishing  a  precedent  which  is  bad. 
And,  again,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler],  who  is  a  great 


constitutional  lawyer,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  no  funds  shall  be 
spent  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  without  an  appropriation.  These 
funds  are  m  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  how  can  we  do  this  without 
an  appropriation? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  citation  of 
the  statute? 

Mr.  BOW.  Of  course,  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  will  refer  to  title  XXn  of  the 
United  States  Code,  section  1754(b). 
under  the  provision  "Use  of  foreign  cur- 
rency ;  availability  to  congressional  com- 
mittees," I  believe  the  gentleman  will 
find  that  an  act  of  Congress  makes  funds 
available  for  this  purpose  and  that  this 
is  done  pursuant  to  statute. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes:  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man at  this  point,  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  As  I  under- 
stand It,  under  the  mutual  assistance 
program  we  are  talking  about  the  crea- 
tion of  these  counterpart  funds.  There 
was  5  percent  set  aside  in  all  counterpart 
funds  to  be  used  for  congressional  pur- 
poses in  those  particular  countries.  That 
is  where  the  5  percent  or  where  the 
money  comes  from  with  reference  to 
counterpart  fiinds.  Therefore,  we  are  not 
taking  It  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado is  so  wrong  that  I  cannot  yield 
further. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  All  right. 

Mr.  BOW.  As  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  these  funds  are  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  and  the  gentleman 
knows  that  they  are  part  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  funds 
contained  in  the  Treasurj"  of  the  United 
States,  which  fact  has  been  admitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  by 
every  budjret  oflBcer  and  by  everyone  eLse 
who  has  come  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  reference  to  these 
funds. 

May  I  again  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  that  these  funds  are  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  that 
they  are  a  part  of  the  Treasury-  of  the 
United  States.  The  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado is  completely  mistaken. 

And,  may  I  again  point  out — and  I 
hold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  my  hand,  this  great  docu- 
ment^— that  states  no  money  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Treasury-  of  the 
United  States  without  provision  therefor 
having  been  made  by  law. 

The  distincui.shed  majority  leader  was 
correct  when  he  cited  the  title  and  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  Code  to  the 
efiFect  that  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sion to  which  I  referred,  this  can  be 
done,  but  it  is  rather  hard  to  understand 
how  this  Congress  is  beginning  to  put 
no  control  over  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  not  belabor  the 
point  any  longer. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  raises  a  very  interesting 
point  and  I  am  going  to  have  a  brief 
prepared  and  check  thoroughly  into  this 
matter.  However,  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
gentleman  should  be  too  much  con- 
cerned insofar  as  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  is  concerned.  But  since  he 
raises  the  question,  I  shall  confer  with 
him  at  a  subsequent  date  and  we  shall 
compare  notes  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  shall  appreciate  that  very 
much. 

Permit  me  again  to  say  that  I  have 
raised  the  question  only  as  a  general 
policy  which  I  do  thiiik  is  a  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  have  to  go  through 
the  appropriation  process  for  the  use  of 
counterpart  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  has  experi- 
enced a  little  trouble  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half  or  2  years  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  has  been  some  abuses  of  these 
funds,  but  not  abuses  of  these  funds  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Therefore,  I  hope  we  shall  consider  it 
and  I  again  raise  the  constitutional 
question  involved. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  question 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow],  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  Parliamentarian 
as  well  should  restudy  the  form  of  these 
resolutions.  I  say  this  because,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary stated,  this  is  the  form  of  reso- 
lution which  we  have  been  using.  Ap- 
parently, we  have  been  using  an  im- 
proper form. 

It  is  my  further  opinion  that  in  view 
of  the  colloquy  which  has  taken  place 
between  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  we  should  restudy  the 
form  of  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  also  restudy- 
ing  the  question  of  saving  a  little  money 
by  stopping  some  of  these  imnecessary 
junkets  around  the  world? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Permit  me  to  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  always  study 
the  question  of  saving  money  and  I 
think  my  record  along  that  line  bears 
out  my  statement  that  I  am  always  in- 
terested in  saving  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  fuither  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 
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The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
,rere— yeas  262,  nays  52,  not  voting  118, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  259] 
TEAS — 262 


Abernethy 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Berry 
Belts 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Bingham 
Bosgs 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Bvrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahiU 
Carey 
Carter 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cor.te 
Corbett 
Gorman 
Cowger 
Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Denney 

Dorwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

EdmondEon 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Farbstein 

Findley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flvnt 

Foley 

Praser 

Friedel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqiia 

Gallflanakls 


Belcher 
Bennett 
Blanton 
Bow 


Gathlngs 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
GoodUng 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holineld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King.  Calif. 
Klrwan 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuvkendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Leiinon 
Lipscomb 
Long.  La. 
Lone.  Md. 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mi'-h, 
McFall 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathia.s.  Md 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Mills 
Minlsb 
Mink 
Mlze 

Moorhead 
Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Mor.se,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mo.sher 
Moss 

Murphy.  HI. 
Natcher 


Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara.  m. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

ONeal,  Ga. 

O  Nelll.  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 
Plrnle 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor 

Purcell 

Qule 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld.N.Y. 

Relnecke 

Re  UBS 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 
.  Roth 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sisk 


Esbleman 

Gross 

Haley 

Hall 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jor.as 

Langen 

Latta 

Lloyd 

McClure 


NAYS— 52 

Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Clancv 
Cleveland 


Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Udall 

UUman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wntts 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wlcelns 

Williams.  Miss. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wright 

Wvdler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


Davis.  Wis. 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edwards.  Ala. 


Marsh 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Pelly 

Reld.  m. 

Rlegle 

Roudebush 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schwengel 

Scott 


Smith,  Okla. 
Snyder 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Taj  lor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Thompson,  Ga. 
Wampler 
Watson 
Williams,  Pa. 
Wym.an 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 118 


Abbltt 
Adair 
Adams 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Bell 

Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brlnkley 
Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Burton,  Utah 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Clawson,  Del 

Conyers 

Curtis 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Pino 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 
William  D. 


Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Goodell 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gurney 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 

Herlong 

HolLind 

Irwin 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karth 

King.  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lukens 

McEwen 

Macdo.iald, 
Mass. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlnshall 

Monaean 

Moore 

Morgan 

Multer 

Murphv,  N.Y. 

O'Hara,  Mich 

Ottlnger 


Pepper 

Pettis 

Philbln 

Poage 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Railsback 

Rarlck 

Relfel 

Resnlck 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Sandman 

St.  Onge 

Savior 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Taft 

Talcott 

Tenzer 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Watklns 

Whalen 

Willis 

Wolff 

Wyatt 


Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  RallsbacK. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Brock. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Del- 
lenback. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Kleppe 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Price 
of  Texas. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Hawkins. 

Mr.  Besnlck  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr  Tuck. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Brlnkley. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced   the   following 
pairs. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Savior. 
Mr.  Dent  tvlth  Mr.  Halpem. 
Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 
Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Goodell. 
Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Gurney. 
Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Roblson. 
Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Pino. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr  Fallon  with  Mr.  Curtis. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 
Mr.  Philbln  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Gardner. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Relfel. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Moor^. 
Mr.  De;aney  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. ^  ^,  ^. 
Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.   Murphy   of   New   York   -with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr  Everett  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 


A   UNIFORM    PHONE    NUMBER   FOR 
EMERGENCIES 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a 
valuable    article    in    Parade    magazine 
yesterday  by  our  colleague  from  Indiana. 
Representative  J.  Edward  Roush.  who 
advances  a  novel  proposal  whose  genius 
is  in  its  simplicity.  This  Is  a  proposal  that 
there  be  one  telephone  number  utilized 
throughout  the  Nation  for  summoning 
the  fire  department  or  police  or  for  use 
in  the  event  of  emergency.  I  think  this 
is  an  idea  which  could  well  be  put  Into 
practice    with    support  from    the    Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  have  joined 
the     gentleman     from     Indiana      (Mr. 
RousHl    in   sponsoring   a   resolution   to 
carry  this  into  effect.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  RousHl  for  his  leadership  in  spon- 
soring and  promoting  this  plan. 
Dial  999 
(By  Representative   J.   Edward   Rottsh) 
Washington.  DC— If  an  emergency  arises 
and  you  must  call  the  police  In  Kokomo.  Ind., 
the    number    is    459-5101.    In    Albuquerque, 
NJbl..  you  dial  243-7701.  In  Springfield.  Mass.. 
phoiie  732-4132  and  a  prowl  car  will  be  dis- 
patched to  your  home  or  place  of  business. 
Let's  suppose  you  have  a  fire.  If  you  Uve 
In  Kokomo  vou  must  call  459-5106.  In  Al- 
buquerque dial  243-6601;  In  Springfield,  733- 
5121. 

Simple?  ^      „ 

Well,  not  as  simple  as  It  might  be.  How 
many  of  us  can  recall  right  now  the  tele- 
phone number  of  our  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments' How  many  of  us  know  on  which  page 
these   departments  are  listed  In  the  phone 
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book?  Who  can  remain  cool  enough  In  an 
emergency  to  calmly  look  up  the  correct 
number? 

I  believe  It  U  possible  to  establish  two  uni- 
form telephone  numbers  to  be  used  any- 
place In  the  United  States  to  summon  quick 
assistance  in  case  of  fire  or  crime.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  Introduced  Into  Congress  a  res- 
olution recommending  a  single  pK)Uce  emer- 
gency nimiber  ajid  one  for  Aire  reports  to  be 
set  up  throughout  the  United  States.  In  that 
way,  whether  you  were  in  Kokomo  car  Albu- 
querque— or  anywhere  else  In  the  country — 
you  would  always  call  the  same  number  for 
help.  It  would  never  change,  and  It  would  be 
flnnly  fixed  In  your  mind. 

Such  a  system  h.^s  been  working  In  Eng- 
land for  the  last  30  years,  according  to  E.  S. 
Williams,  assistant  commlsaloner  of  New 
Scotland  Yard.  In  case  of  emergency  any- 
where In  England,  you  dial  999.  When  the 
operator  answers,  the  caller  request*  "police." 
"fire,"  or  "ambulance"  and  gives  the  location. 
The  operator  Immediately  routes  the  call  to 
the  nearest  appropriate  emergency  service. 
The  call.  Incidentally,  Is  free  when  made 
from  a  public  pay  phone. 

WHAT    MCMBEK    TO    CALL? 

Contrast  some  typical  American  cities.  In 
La«  Angeles  there  are  16  different  police  num- 
bers. In  the  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area  there 
are  33  p>ollce  and  57  fire  numbers.  Quite  a 
choice  when  you're  confronted  with  an  emer- 
gency! 

I've  contacted  more  than  40  police  and 
fire  chiefs  across  the  country  and  nearly  all 
favor  the  uniform  number. 

Says  Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Thomas  Red- 
din:  "We  have  long  recognized  that  this  (16 
different  numbers)  makes  the  quick  dialing 
at  the  proper  police  number  needlessly  diffi- 
cult." 

Comments  Detroit  Police  Commissioner 
lUy  Olrardln:  "It  would  greatly  benefit  both 
highly  congested  urban  areas  £md  more 
apread-out  suburban  and  rural  regions." 

And  Philadelphia  Police  Commissioner 
Prank  L.  Rlzzo  thinks  uniform  numbers 
can  "give  our  police  and  Axemen  the  precious 
seconds  that  could  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  d»ath." 

Of  course,  there  are  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come In  setting  up  uniform  nimibers.  Some 
are  due  to  technical  difficulties,  some  stem 
from  reluctance  to  abandon  traditional 
methods. 

WLOT    PROJBCTS    STARTED 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  officials 
to  whom  I've  spoken  still  think  that  dialing 
"O"  for  "Operator"  Is  an  efHclent  emergency 
system.  Two  major  city  police  chiefs  share 
this  view.  But  no  one  denies  that  calling  the 
exact  number  of  the  police  or  fire  station — 
If  you  know  It — is  the  quickest  way  to  get 
help.  A.  T.  &  T.  Is  studying  the  single  emer- 
gency number  Idea.  In  addition,  several 
A.  T.  tt  T.  affiliates,  such  as  Southern  New 
England  Telephone  Co.,  are  running  pilot 
projects  on  the  free  use  of  pay  phones  for 
emergencies,  thus  adopting  at  least  one  as- 
pect of  the  British  system. 

Getting  uniform  emergency  numbers  for 
the  entire  country  obviously  Isn't  something 
that  can  t)e  done  overnight.  We  have  to  get 
agreement  on  what  the  numbers  should  be. 
One  suggestion  Is  that  the  same  number  be 
used  everywhere — say,  1212 — except  that  It  be 
preceded  by  the  local  area  code.  Another  Is 
that  you  be  able  to  dial  0-0  for  police  and 
0-1  for  the  fire  department.  Or  perhaps  we 
could  use  that  British  number  999. 

Even  tougher  will  be  the  problem  of  mak- 
ing the  system  work  when  telephone  switch- 
ing centers  overlap  or  conflict  with  existing 
political   boundaries. 

But  for  the  appropriate  authorities  to  In- 
stitute such  a  system  should  not  be  impos- 
sible In  a  country  whose  communications 
technology  Is  so  advanced  that  you  can  pick 
up   any   of   93   million   phones   and   locate 


quickly,  through  Information,  any  phone 
number  In  the  land. 

I  believe  the  problem  Is  so  urgent  that  we 
must  put  our  best  technological  brains  to 
work  on  It.  The  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion concurs  on  the  need,  with  its  Science 
and  Technology  Task  Force  recommending 
"wherever  practical  a  single  number  ...  at 
least  within  a  metropolitan  area  and  pref- 
erably over  the  entire  United  States." 

When  you  need  a  policeman  or  a  fireman 
you  need  him  in  a  hurry.  And  our  present 
cumbersome,  outmoded.  Inconsistent  method 
of  calling  him  too  often  stands  in  his  way — 
and  yours. 

COST  OF  VIETNAM  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AS  COMPARED  TO  THE 
CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  OTHER 
FREE  NATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  week 
that  goes  by  finds  the  United  States  of 
America  making  a  greater  contribution 
in  lives  and  In  money  In  Vietnam.  I  am 
informed  by  the  Defense  Department 
that  from  January  1,  1961,  to  September 
9.  1967,  the  United  States  has  suffered 
13,129  deaths  on  the  battlefield  and  2,627 
deaths  other  than  on  the  battlefield  for 
a  total  of  15.756  dead. 

I  am  also  informed  that  we  have  had 
43,537  wounded  who  have  required  hos- 
pital care  and  38,132  where  hospital  care 
was  not  needed  for  a  total  of  81,669 
wounded. 

According  to  the  best  information  I 
can  obtain  for  all  figures  and  approxi- 
mations, we  have  expended  in  fiscal  year 
1966,  $5,812  bllUon:  for  fiscal  year,  1967, 
$19,419  billion,  and  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
have  oblleated  moneys  In  the  amount 
of  $21.9  billion. 

With  this  background,  I  was  interested 
as  I  know  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
all  American  citizens  are  interested.  In 
knowing  what  contribution  was  being 
made  by  the  other  31  nations  under  the 
free  world  a,ssistance  program.  I,  there- 
fore, communicated  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  have  obtained  a  complete 
list  of  free  world  assistance  to  Vietnam 
as  of  July  1,  1967.  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
you  will  share  my  feeling.s  when  you  read 
the  minimal  contributions  made  by 
almost  all  of  these  nations,  particularly 
if  that  contribution  is  compared  to  the 
awful  cost  to  the  United  States.  I  include 
herewith,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  statement  from 
the  State  Department  on  the  free  world 
assistance  to  Vietnam: 

F*RXE  World  Assistance  to  Vietnam  as  of 
July  1,  1967 
Thirty-one  nations  have  assisted  Vlet-Nam 
under  the  Free  World  As,slstance  Program. 
Several  others  have  offered  help.  The  contri- 
butions of  six  other  countries  and  of  the 
UN  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  paper.  A  de- 
tailed listing  by  geographic  area  foUows: 

TAR    EAST 

Australia 
Australia  is  providing  a  wide  and  substan- 
tial  range   of   aid   to   Vlet-Nam    under   the 


Colombo  Plan  and  by  direct  bilateral  assist- 
ance. 
Military  aid  consists  of: 

1.  Approximately  6,300  combat  troops  In- 
cluding a  brigade  and  support,  a  guided  mis- 
sile destroyer,  and  a  squadron  of  8  Canberra 
bombers, 

2.  100  combat  advisors  (primarily  special- 
ists In  Jungle  warfare) . 

3.  A  73-man  air  force  unit  at  Vung  Tau  with 
six  Australian  caribou  planes  which  fly  daily 
logistical  transport  missions  In  support  of 
Vietnamese  military  forces. 

Economic  and  technical  assistance  has  to- 
talled nearly  $10  million  Including: 

1.  Three  surgical  teams,  totalling  37  per- 
sonnel. In  3  provincial  hospitals.  These  teams. 
In  addition  to  performing  major  operations, 
have  established  a  blood  bank  and  are  giving 
lessons  In  nursing. 

2.  A  group  of  civil  engineers  working  on 
water  supply  and  road  construction  projects. 

3.  Three  experts  in  dairy  and  crop  prac- 
tices and  radio  techniques. 

4.  Training  of  130  Vietnamese  in  Australia. 

5.  In  goods  and  materials:  1.250.000  text- 
books In  Vietnamese  for  rural  schools:  3,300 
tons  of  corrugated  roofing  for  Vietnamese 
military  def)endents'  housing:  6  large  com- 
munity windmills;  15,750  sets  of  hand  tools; 
400  radio  sets  and  2,400  loud-speakers;  16,000 
blankets  and  14,000  cases  of  condensed  milk. 

6.  A  55  kilowatt  broadcasting  station  at 
Ban  Me  Thout. 

The  Australian  Government  decided  on 
February  1  to  increase  Its  non-mlUtary  aid 
to  Vlet-Nam  during  FY  1967  to  $2  million. 
This  will  permit  substantial  enlargement  of 
current  medical  and  civic  action  programs 
and  the  undertaking  of  new  projects  such 
as  providing  equipment  for  refugee  resettle- 
ment centers. 

Republic  of  China 
The  Republic  of  China  has  provided: 

1.  An  80-man  agricultural  team. 

2.  An  18-man  military  psychological  war- 
fare team. 

3.  A  34-man  electrical  power  mission  under 
the  leadership  of  Talpower. 

4.  A   16-man  surgical  team. 

China  has  also  provided  training  for  more 
than  200  Vietnamese  in  Taiwan.  In  the  way 
of  goods  and  materials,  they  have  provided 
26  aluminum  prefabricated  warehouses,  agrl- 
culturnl  tools,  seeds  and  fertilizers,  500,000 
copies  of  mathematics  textbooks  and  an  elec- 
trical power  substation. 
Japan 

Japan  has  provided  over  $55  million  worth 
of  economic  assistance  to  Vlet-Nam,  chiefly 
through  reparations.  Japan  has  sent  two 
medical  teams,  considerable  amounts  of  med- 
ical goods  (4,544  cases),  20,000  transistor  ra- 
dios and  25  ambulances.  It  has  provided  tech- 
nical personnel  and  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  large  power  dam  across  the  Da 
Nhlm  River  and  electrical  transmission  line 
and  agreed  to  participate  In  the  construction 
of  a  bridge  over  the  Mekong  River  near  Vlnh 
Long. 

Korea 

Korea  has  sent  approximately  45,000  troops 
including: 

1.  2  combat  divisions. 

2.  A  130-man  Mobile  Army  Surgical  Hospi- 
tal (MASH). 

3.  10  military  Instructors  In  Korean  karate 
for  training  Vietnamese  military  In  hand- 
to-hand  combat. 

4.  A  2.200-man  Task  Force  Unit  composed 
of  the  following  elements:  1  Army  engineer 
battalion,  1  Headquarters  group.  1  Army 
Transportation  company.  1  Marine  Corps  En- 
gineer compajiy,  1  Infantry  battalion,  1  LST 
and  2  LSMs,  1  Composite  Support  unit  (com- 
munications, medical  supplies,  etc.). 

Korean  military  medical  personnel  are 
providing  some  medical  care  to  the  local 
population  In  areas  where  ROK  troops  are 
stationed.    In    addition.   7   civilian   medical 
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teams  totalling  118  doctors,  nurses  and  sup- 
port personnel  are  working  in  provincial 
health  programs. 

Laos 
One  million  kip  ($4,167)  for  flood  relief  In 
1965  and  a  small  cash  donation  for  refugees 

in  1966. 

Malaysia 

Since  1963,  Malaysia  has  trained  over  2,000 
Vietnamese  military  and  police  officers. 
Groups  of  30-60  are  regularly  sent  for  about 
a  month's  training  in  counterlnsurgency 
with  Malavslan  Police  Special  Constabulary. 
Malaysia  has  previously  provided  substantial 
amounts  of  counterlnsurgency  materials,  pri- 
marily military  and  police  transport  such  as 
armored  vehicles.  Medicines  and  relief  sup- 
plies have  also  been  donated. 
Neii)  Zealand 
New  Zealand  has  sent  an  artillery  battery 
and  an  Infantry  company  (approximately 
360  men)  and  provided  a  25-man  army  engi- 
neer detachment. 

In  non-military  aid,  New  Zealand  has  sent 
a  15-man  surgical  team,  and  a  professor  in 
English  language  for  the  University  of  Sai- 
gon. A  second  16-man  medical  team  will  be 
sent  to  Binh  Dlnh  province.  They  are  pres- 
ently training  83  Vietnamese  In  New  Zealand 
and  have  provided  7.500  pounds  ($21,000)  for 
equipment  for  a  technical  high  school.  They 
are  also  assisting  by  providing  approximately 
$600,000  for  a  science  building  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Saigon. 

Philippines 
The  Philippine  Government  has  sent  a  2.- 
000-man  mlUUry  engineering  unit  with  se- 
curity support  personnel,  a  station  hospital, 
and  rural  health  and  civic  action  teams. 

In  non-military  aid,  approximately  60 
Philippine  civic  action  personnel  Including 
military  and  civilian  medical  teams  have 
been  working  In  Vlet-Nam  for  several  years. 
Thailand 
The  Thai  Government  announced  In  Jan- 
uary 1967  that  It  would  send  a  ground  force 
combat  unit  to  Vlet-Nam.  It  is  expected  that 
this  will  total  2,000-2,500  men.  A  200-man 
Thai  naval  group  manning  an  LST  and  PGM 
patrol  craft  arrived  In  Vlet-Nam  In  December 
1966.  A  35-man  air  force  contingent  has  been 
flying  operational  transport  missions  for  the 
Vietnamese  forces.  The  Thais  have  also  been 
providing  Jet  training  for  Vietnamese  pilots 
In  Thailand. 

In  non-military  aid,  the  Thais  have  pro- 
vided rice  for  refugees  and  cement  and  zinc 
roofing  materials.  At  the  Manila  Conference, 
the  Thais  offered  the  Vietnamese  a  $20  mil- 
lion rice  credit.  The  Thais  have  also  an- 
nounced they  win  send  a  medical  unit  to 
Vlet-Nam. 

MIDDLE  EAST 

Greece 
Greece  has  contributed  $15,000  worth  of 
medical  supplies. 

Iran 
Iran  has  contributed  1.000  tons  of  petro- 
leum   products   to   Vlet-Nam   and   has   des- 
patched a  20-man  medical  team  to  Vlet-Nam. 
Turkey 
Turkey  has  provided    medicines   and  also 
offered  to  provide  a  substantial  amount  of 

cement. 

EtmoPE 

Austria 
Austria  has  offered  to  supply  medical  sup- 
plies, blankets,  tents,  through  the  Austrian 

Red  Croes. 

Belgium 

Belgium  has  provided  medicines  and  an 
ambulance  and  has  given  scholarships  for  15 
Vietnamese  to  study  In  Belgium. 
Denmark 
Denmark  has  provided  medical  .<;upplles 
and  has  offered  to  train  12  Vietnamese  nurses 
in  Denmark. 
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Germany 

Personnel  in  Viet-Nam: 
Seven  Germans,  a  director  and  six  Instruc- 
tors, are  teaching  at  the  new  Vietnamese- 
German  Technical  High  School  at  Thu  Due 
near  Saigon.  At  Hue  University  there  are  five 
Germans:  three  physicians  In  the  Medical 
School,  a  professor  of  music,  a  professor  of 
German  language,  and  one  expert  In  forestry 
is  working  at  the  Department  of  Rural  Affairs, 
Saigon. 

A  3.000-ton  hospital  ship,  the  "Helgoland" 
with  8  doctors,  30  other  medical  personnel 
and  145  beds  Is  on  duty  in  Viet-Nam. 

Vieniame.se  in  Germany:  Forty  Vietnamese 
are  studying  in  Germany  and  the  Germans 
have  agreed  to  accept  30  more  primarily  for 
training  as  future  Instructors  in  the  tech- 
nical high  school.  A  considerable  ntunber 
have    previously    been    trained. 

Goods  and  materials: 

The  Germans  have  provided  the  following 
credits: 

1)  DM  15  million  i$375  million)  for  Im- 
port of  German  products  such  as  machine 
tools,  fertilizer,  etc.  The  piastre  funds 
generated  go  to  the  National  Office  of  Agricul- 
tural Credit  to  aid  farmers,  particularly  with 
loans; 

2)  a  credit  of  DM  50  million  ($12.5  million) 
for  development  of  the  major  Industrial  com- 
plex at  .A.n  Hoan-Nong  Son: 

3)  a  credit  for  DM  20  million  ($5  million) 
for  construction  of  an  abattoir  at  Salgon- 
Cholon,  and  three  coastal  vessels; 

4)  a  credit  of  DM  500,000  ($125,000)  for 
equipment  at  the  Vietnamese-German  Tech- 
nical High  School  at  Thu  Due. 

In  April  1966.  the  Germans  announced  a 
Kift  of  DM  17.5  million  ($4.4  million)  worth 
of  pharmaceuticals,  the  first  shipments  of 
which  have  arrived.  Also  In  the  medical  field, 
they  have  provided  two  mobile  dental  clinics 
and"  30  ambulances  for  the  Ministry  of 
Health. 

In  June   1966.   the  Cabinet   voted  DM  25 
million    (US  $6.25   million)    for  new  aid   to 
Vlet-Nam  including;    1)    sending  25  experts 
to  establish  a  refugee  center;  2i    building  a 
home  for  wayward  youths;  3)  expansion  of  8 
social  centers  and  construction  of  a  ninth; 
4)    establishment    of   a   training   center   for 
social  workers,  and  5)   the  gift  of  100  buses 
and    a   maintenance   and   repair   facility   In 
Saigon.  The  Germans  have  also  donated  260 
tons  of  rice  for   refugee   relief   programs. 
Italy 
The  Italians  provided  a   10-man  surgical 
team  and  have  offered  science  scholarships 
to  10  Vietnamese  to  study  In  Italy. 
Luxembourg 
Luxembourg    has    provided    plasma    and 
blood  transfusion  equipment 
The  Netherlands 
The   Dutch   have   undertaken    to   build    5 
tuberculosis  centers   in   Saigon;    sites  for   3 
have  been  selected    In  August,  the  Nether- 
lands announced  a  contribution  of  $355,000 
for  a  4-year  UN  project  In  social  welfare,  part 
of  the  $1  million  they  have  earmarked  for 
UN  projects  in  Viet-Nam.  In  1964,  the  Dutch 
gave  antibiotics  and  4  scholarships  for  Viet- 
namese. They  previously  provided  a  dredge. 
Spain 
Spain  has  provided  800  pounds  of  medi- 
cines, medical  equipment  and  blankets  and 
has   sent  a   12-man   medical   team   to  Viet- 
Nam. 

United  Kingdom 

The  United  Kingdom  has  provided  six 
civilians  for  the  British  Advisory  Mission 
and  a  Professor  of  English  at  Hue  Univer- 
sity Twenty-one  Vietnamese  are  receiving 
training  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  pediatric 
team  of  four  British  doctors  and  six  nurses 
went  to  Vlet-Nam  In  August,  1966. 

In  1963-64,  the  United  Kingdom  provided 
the  following  goods  and  materials:  Labora- 


tory equipment  for  Saigon  University;  a 
typesetting  machine  for  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  a  cobalt  deep-ray  therapy 
unit  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute:  vari- 
ous equipment  for  the  faculties  of  Medicine, 
Science  and  Phajmacy  at  Saigon  University, 
the  Meteorological  Service  and  the  Agricul- 
tural School  at  Saigon,  and  Atomic  Research 
Establishment  at  Dalat  and  the  Faculty  of 
Education  at  Hue.  In  1965-68,  British  eco- 
nomic aid  totalled  £81.000  ($226  800)  for 
roadbulldlng  equipment,  dlesel  fishing  boat 
engines,  and  portable  anesthetic  machinee. 
Total  aid  in  BrlUsh  FY  1967  was  £184.000  and 
It  Is  estimated  £238.000  wlU  be  expended  In 
FY  1968. 

UVTIN    AMERICA 

Argentina 

Argentina   has   contributed   5,000   tons   of 

wheat. 

Brazil 

Brazil  has  sent  a  substanlal  quantity  of 
medical  supplies  which  was  carried  to  Vlet- 
Nam  by  a  Brazilian  Air  Force  plane  and  has 
a^so  provided  coffee. 

Costa  Rica 
Costa  Rica  Is  contributing  an  ambulance 
for  use  In  Vlet-Nam. 

Dominican  Republic 
Cement  has  been  offered  by  the  Dominican 
Republic  for  use  In  Vlet-Nam. 
Ecuador 
Ecuador  has  sent  medical  supplies  to  Vlet- 
Nam. 

Guatemala 

Guatemala  has  sent  15.000  doees_  of 
typhoid-paratyphoid  serum  for  use  In  Vlet- 
Nam. 

Honduras 

Honduras  has  contributed  drugs  and  dry 
goods  for  refugees  in  Vlet-Nam,  flown  there 
on  a  Honduras  Air  Force  plane. 
Uruguay 

Uruguay  has  contributed  $21,500  for  reUef 
supplies  and  medicines  for  Vlet-Nam. 
Venezuela 

Venezuela  has  provided  500  tons  of  rice  for 
refugee  relief,  and  two  civilian  doctors  are 
working  In  Vlet-Nam. 

AFEICA 

Liberia 
A  contribution  of  $50,000  has  been  made  by 
Liberia  for  the  purchase  of  hospital  equip- 
ment and  other  medical  supplies  for  Vlet- 
Nam. 

Tunisia 

Tunisia  has  made  available  15  to  20 
scholarships  for  Vietnamese. 

NORTH     AMERICA 

Canada 
Almost  $6  million  of  development  assist- 
ance   to    Vlet-Nam    has    been    provided    by 

Canada  ,     _         .,„_ 

1  Personnel  In  Vlet-Nam:  A  Canadian 
Supervisor  has  been  at  Quang  Ngai  super- 
vising construction  of  a  small  TB  Clinic 
which  the  Canadians  are  funding.  The  Cana- 
dian have  sent  two  doctors  and  four  nurses 
to  staff  the  clinic.  A  professor  of  orthopedics 
is  working  at  Cho  Ray  Hospital.  Saigon,  and 
there  Is  a  Canadian  teacher  at  the  University 

°  2  Vietnamese  in  Canada:  380  Colombo 
Plan  trainees  and  a  total  of  463  trainees 
under  all  programs,  Including  those  spon- 
sored bv  other  agencies  and  third  countries 
( as  well"  as  Colombo  Plan ) .  have  been  trained 
in  Canada.  Tliere  are  currently  231  Viet- 
namese students  In  Canada. 

3  Since  1958.  Canada  has  provided  $850.- 
000  worth  of  food  aid  for  Viet-Nam.  Funds 
generated  by  sales  are  used  for  capital  con- 
struction projects  In  Vlet-Nam. 

4  A  new  science  building  for  the  medical 
facultv   at  the  University   of  Hue   Is   being 
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bulit  costing  about  $333,000,  drawn  from 
counterpart  funds  generated  by  sales  of  food 
supplied  by  Canada.  Construction  has  passed 
the  balf-way  marlc. 

5.  Tbe  Canadians  have  also  agreed  to  con- 
struct an  auditorium  for  the  Faculty  of 
Sciences  at  Hue  University  which  will  cost 
about  $125,000. 

6.  Canada  has  Increased  Its  aid  to  South 
Vlet-Nam  allocating  $1  million  for  medical 
assistance  this  fiscal  year  Including  providing 
ten  200-bed  emergency  hospital  units.  The 
Orst  two  units  have  arrived  and  have  been 
Installed  at  Phan  Tlet  and  at  Phu  Tbo  near 
Saigon.  A  Canadian  doctor  and  technician 
visited  Vlet-Nam  in  the  fall  to  Inspect  poten- 
tial sites.  Canada  has  sent  650.000  doses  of 
polio  vaccine  for  Vietnamese  school  children 
and  offered  additional  vaccines  against  polio, 
TB  and  smallpox.  Consideration  Is  being 
given  to  establishment  of  a  children's  re- 
habilitation center  In  Vlet-Nam. 

7.  Canada  Is  printing  half  a  million  copies 
of  a  social  sciences  textboolc  for  Vietnamese 
grade  school   children. 

OTHER    ASSISTANCB 

Six  other  nations  whose  help  does  not 
fall  under  the  Free  World  Assistance  Pro- 
gram have  provided  valuable  assistance  to 
Vlet-Nam  in  economic  and  humanitarian 
fields. 

France 

Since  1956,  Prance  has  contributed  about 
$115  million  in  assistance  to  South  Vlet-Nam. 
Present  aid  Is  running  at  a  rate  of  about 
$4  million  per  year,  largely  In  the  cultural 
field. 

In  1965  France  had  nearly  600  persons 
serving  In  South  Vlet-Nam.  Among  them 
were  65  experts  under  Prance's  program  of 
economic  and  technical  assistance,  includ- 
ing 32  physicians,  professors  and  other  medi- 
cal personnel.  Under  Its  cultural  pro-ams, 
471  professors  (350  French  and  121  Vietnam- 
ese! were  teaching  at  9  Prench-teaching  In- 
stitutions, and  30  French  professors  are  at 
Vietnamese  Institutions.  France  provided  In 
1965  for  Vietnamese  to  study  In  France,  55 
fellowships  for  technical  training  and  85 
academic  fellowships.  These  programs  are 
continuing  on  a  somewhat  reduced  scale. 

Prance  has  provided  low-interest  credits 
of  100  million  francs  (20  million  dollars)  for 
financing  imports  of  French  equipment  for 
Vietnamese  industry,  a  grant  of  500.000 
francs  ($100.0001  for  equipment  for  L'EcoIe 
Nationale  dingenleurs  des  Arts  Industrlels. 

In  1960  France  extended  a  low-interest 
credit  of  70  million  francs  ($14  million)  to 
aid  construction  of  the  major  coal  and 
chemical  complex  at  An  Hoa  Nong  Son  south 
of  Da  Nang  which  Is  underway.  It  also  pro- 
vides a  low-Interest,  five-year  credit  of  60 
million  francs  ($12  mllltoni  for  construction 
of  Vlet-Nam's  largest  cement-producing 
complex  with  plans  at  Hatien  and  Thu  Due. 
In  1964,  France  provided  a  930.000  franca 
($186.0001  grant  for  the  In.stallatlon  of  a 
training  center  for  electrical  technicians  and 
In  1965  a  gift  of  1.25  miUlon  francs  ($250.- 
000)  for  teaching  equipment,  primarily  in 
the  medical  field. 

Ireland 

The  Irish  people  have  contributed  £1.000 
($2,800)  for  Vietnamese  flood  victims 
through  their  Red  Cross 

Israel 
Israel  made  a  gift  of  pharmaceutical  sup- 
plies  for  flood   victims   and   will   train   this 
year  five  Vietn.imese  in  irrigation  and  ani- 
mal hubsandry. 

Norway 
Norway  sent  a  contribution  through  the 
International  Red  Cross  for  flood  victims  in 
February  1965. 

Pakistan 
Pakistan  made  a  financial  contribution  for 
assistance  to  flood  victims  and  donated  cloth- 
ing for  them. 


Switzerland 

The  Swiss  have  provided  microscopes  for 
the  University  of  Saigon.  The  Swiss  Red  Cross 
has  sent  a  11 -man  medical  team  through  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
to  work  In  a  provincial  hospital  In  the  Cen- 
tral Highlands  of  South  Vlet-Nam. 

uy.  aid  to  Vietnam 

The  United  Nations  and  Its  specialized 
agencies  are  also  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  Vlet-Nam.  Under  the  Expanded  Pro- 
gram of  Technical  Assistance  of  the  UN  De- 
velopment Program,  15  technical  assistance 
projects  are  scheduled  for  1967  and  1968  at 
a  cost,  of  $724,475.  These  projects  range  across 
such  varied  fields  as  maternal  and  child 
health,  labor  administration,  educational 
planning,  telecommunications,  meteorology 
and  civil  aviation.  Among  the  participating 
agencies  are  ILO,  FAO.  UNESCO,  WHO.  ICAO, 
rrU,  WMO,  and  the  Department  of  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs  of  the  UN.  In  addition 
UNICEP  has  substantially  expanded  its 
health  and  child  care  programs  with  the 
1967  program  totalling  $562,000,  an  Increase 
over  the  1966  level  of  $226,000. 

Several  major  projects  financed  by  the 
Special  Fund  of  the  UN  Development  Pro- 
gram are  about  to  get  underway.  A  National 
Technical  Center  (total  International  con- 
tribution approximately  $1.5  million),  with 
UNESCO  is  becoming  operational.  The  Spe- 
cial Fund  In  January  approved  a  Fisheries 
Development  Project  Including  exploratory 
and  experimental  fishing  in  the  waters  of  the 
South  China  Sea,  to  be  executed  by  PAO  at 
a  cost  of  $1.3  million.  Also  being  negotiated 
Is  a  Social  Welfare  Training  Center  to  be 
executed  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs  of 
the  UN.  ECAFE  is  pressing  ahead  with 
regional  projects  of  benefit  to  the  nations 
of  the  Mekong  Basin  and  has  undertaken 
surveys  of  Irrigation,  hydroelectric  facilities 
and  bridge  construction  projects  In  Vlet- 
Nam. 


THE  REVENUE  ACT  OF  1951 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  re\'lse  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1951.  Congress  enacted  leg- 
islation making  the  5-percent  floor  then 
applicable  to  deductible  medical  ex- 
penses Inapplicable  to  individuals  65 
years  of  age  and  over.  The  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  which  added  this  pro- 
vision gave  the  following  rationale  for 
liberalizing  the  rule  for  Individuals  65 
years  of  age  and  over: 

Persons  in  that  age  bracket  have  gen- 
erally reached  a  period  of  lowered  earning 
capacity.  These  same  Individuals  typically 
are  confronted  with  increased  medical  ex- 
penses. Disallowance  of  the  deduction  of 
many  of  these  expenses  under  present  law 
merely  serves  to  accentuate  this  existing 
hardship."  > 

Although  the  5-percent  limitation  was 
subsequently  lowered  to  3  percent,  the 
exemption  from  this  limitation  for  peo- 
ple 65  years  of  a^e  and  over  was  contin- 
ued until  1965.  In  1965,  Congress  enacted 
the  medicare  program  for  individuals  65 
years  of  age  and  over,  providing  basic 
hospital  Insurance  financed  by  a  payroll 
tax.  as  well  as  a  broad  supplementary 
medical  plan  financed  by  premium  con- 


tributions on  the  part  of  electing  partici- 
pants which  are  matched  by  the  federal 
government  from  general  revenues.  In 
view  of  the  comprehensive  benefits  being 
provided  individuals  65  years  of  age  and 
over,  Congress  felt  that  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  apply  the  same  limitation  on 
the  deductibility  of  medical  expenses  to 
taxpayers  of  all  age  groups,  including 
those  over  age  65.  In  recommending  this 
change  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
report  stated: 

The  health  care  provisions  of  your  com- 
mittee's bill  have  a  relationship  to  the  med- 
ical expense  deductions  allowed  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  3-percent  limi- 
tation In  the  case  of  medical  care  expenses 
and  the  1-percent  limitation  applied  to  ex- 
penditures for  medicines  and  drugs  were 
waived  for  persons  65  or  over  In  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  medical  expenses  generally 
constituted  a  heavy  financial  burden  for 
older  people.  The  limitations  were  waived, 
however,  during  a  period  when  there  was  no 
broad -coverage  health  Insurance  plan  for 
older  persons.  The  insurance  provisions  of 
your  committee's  bill  are  designed  to  meet 
these  problems.  The  reasons  for  the  special 
medical  expense  provisions  in  the  tax  law 
for  the  relief  of  older  taxpayers,  therefore, 
no  longer  appear  to  exist. 

Moreover,  restoration  of  a  uniform  Qoot 
to  be  applied  In  the  computation  of  the  med- 
ical expense  deduction  will  provide  an  in- 
crease in  revenue  which  will  help  defray  to 
some  degree  the  cost  of  the  general  fund  of 
the  voluntary  Insurance  provisions  la  your 
committee's  bill.  Only  In  the  case  of  an  older 
Ijerson  with  sufficient  Income  to  be  taxable 
will  the  benefit  of  the  Federal  Government's 
$36-per-year  contribution  towards  his  voltm- 
tary  medical  insurance  coverage  be  reduced 
or  offset  by  a  lesser  deduction  for  medical 
care  expenses.' 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  there  are  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals in  our  society  who  will  not 
benefit  from  either  the  basic  hospital 
Insurance  plan  financed  through  social 
security  or  the  voluntary  supplemental 
medical  plan  financed  from  premium 
contributions  and  general  revenues.  Al- 
though the  largest  group  of  these  Indi- 
viduals are  the  Federal  employees,  there 
will  be  many  State  and  local  govern- 
mental employees  who  will  In  the  same 
situation. 

The  reasons  for  reimposing  the  3-per- 
cent limitation  on  deductible  medical 
expenses  to  people  over  65  does  not  ap- 
ply to  these  individuals.  For  these  in- 
dividuals the  increased  medical  expenses 
experienced  by  those  over  65.  coupled 
with  their  lower  earning  capacity,  still 
works  a  hardship.  I  am,  therefore,  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  provide  that  these 
individuals  will  be  permitted  to  fully  de- 
duct their  medical  expenses.  This  is  a 
limited  exception,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  one 
that  I  am  sure  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee would  have  agreed  to  had  the 
situation  been  called  to  their  attention 
in  1965.  I  hope  every  Member  will  sup- 
port my  efforts  to  correct  this  defect  in 
the  law. 
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HOUSE  AMENDMENT  TO  INTER- 
AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 
BELX.  SHOULD   BE   RETAINED 

Mr.    SELDEN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


S.  Bept.  7Rt,  82d  Cong..  1st  sesa. 


>  H.  Rept.  213,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers the  following  article  by  Jeremiah 
O'Leary  that  appeared  in  the  Sunday, 
September  17.  1967.  Issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star: 

Intkb-American  Bank  Aunrr  Issue  Is 
Pressed 
(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 
The  United  States  htis  contributed   more 
than  $2  billion  to   the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  since  the  birth  of  the  Alli- 
ance   for    Progress,    but    no    comprehensive 
audit  has  ever  been  available  to  Congress  or 
the  General  Accounting  Office  on  how   the 
money  is  being  spent. 

This  week  House  and  Senate  conferees  will 
report  that  $900  mUlion  more  has  been  ap- 
proved for  the  bank's  use  over  the  next  three 
years  but  that  a  House  amendment  providing 
for  an  audit  died  in  the  conference. 

Fireworks  are  expected  In  the  House 
when  the  conference  report  is  made  because 
many  members  share  the  conviction  that 
this  amount  of  money  should  not  be  dis- 
bursed by  the  Treasury  without  an  adequate 
follow-up  on  how  it  was  used. 

Rep.  Armistead  I  Selden  Jr..  D-Ala.,  chair- 
man of  Inter-American  Affairs,  is  up  in  arms 
about  the  lack  of  an  IDB  audit  and  over 
what  happened  in  conference  last  week  to 
his  amendment — unanimously  passed  by  the 
House — to  make  an  audit  mandatory. 

FLOOR    SPEECHES    EXPECTED 

Selden  and  other  Interested  members  of 
the  House,  who  think  this  situation  has  gone 
on  long  enough,  probably  will  make  floor 
speeches  aimed  either  at  recommitting  the 
bill  or  at  least  making  Congress  aware  that 
nearly  $4  billion  In  U.S.  funds  Is  being  spent 
without  what  Selden  considers  to  be  a  proper 
accounting. 

Authoritative  sources  said  bank  officials, 
including  President  Felipe  Herrera,  are  ada- 
mant that  the  United  States  has  no  business 
examining  or  auditing  the  books  of  an  inter- 
national organization  such  as  IDB. 

In  addition,  informed  sources  have  been 
told  that  the  State  Department's  view  is 
identical  with  the  bank's  position,  that  no 
one  contributing  nation  has  the  right  to 
examine  the  operations  61  a  multi-national 
organization. 

The  IDB,  It  was  learned,  normally  has  its 
operations  '  audited  by  the  private  firm  of 
Price  Waterhouse.  The  difference  of  opinion 
between  House  members  and  opponents  of 
the  amendment  appears  to  revolve  around 
the  extent  of  the  existing  audit  and  its 
availablUtv  to  U.S.  sources  who  require  con- 
siderable detail   in  such   an  ex.amlnatlon. 

The  monev  Selden  believes  ought  to  be 
audited  includes  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund  of  $525  million  appropriated  in  1961 
and  1964.  entirely  from  U.S.  sources. 

Since  the  IDB  was  created,  the  United 
SUtes  has  pumped  $3,860,760  into  the  bank 
while  the  Latin  nations  combined  have  con- 
tributed   $1,227,500. 

Selden  became  perturbed  about  the  lack  of 
a  GAO  audit  of  these  funds  when  he  and  Rep. 
WlUlams  S.  MalUlard,  R-Callf..  vi.slted  the 
Dominican  RepubUc,  Guyana,  Brazil  and 
Paraguay  late  last  year  and  found  a  number 
of  projects  financed  by  the  bank  were  uncom- 
pleted or  poorly  executed  because  of  lack  of 
follow-up  or  control. 

"Not  much  attention  was  paid  to  hew  well 
the  money  was  being  used  once  the  funds 
were  committed."  Selden  said 

AMENDMENT  OfTERED  IN  jn.T 

The  congressmen  returned  with  the  con- 
viction   that    the    trust    fund.    100    percent 


American-contributed,   should    be    fully   re- 
viewed by  the  GAO. 

Selden  said  he  was  told,  however,  that 
because  the  bank  is  an  international  agency, 
its  books  and  records  are  not  available  for 
GAO  inspection. 

In  July.  Selden  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  bank's  appropriation  bill  of  $900  million 
for  the  next  three  years.  He  asked  that  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  be  empowered  to 
direct  the  U.S.  executive  director  of  the  IDB 
to  propose  to  the  bank  directors  that  an  in- 
dependent and  comprehensive  audit  be 
made.  Just  as  is  done  with  U.S.  goveriunent 
activities  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

Selden.  seeking  to  avoid  antagoniziixg  the 
Latin  members  of  the  bank,  proposed  a  bill 
that  would  in  effect  have  the  bank  Itself  ac- 
complish or  arrange  the  audit.  The  results, 
obviously,  would  have  been  available  for 
scrutiny  by  Congress  or  any  U.S.  agency. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  unanimously  and 
went  to  the  Senate. 

There.  Selden  thought  there  was  an  under- 
standing that  the  Senate  would  not  incorpo- 
rate the  audit  provision  in  Its  bill  but  that  it 
would  survive  the  Joint  conference.  But  it 
didn't  work  out  that  way. 

When  the  bill  emerged  last  week,  the  audit 
proposal  was  elimlnrited,  7  to  5  House  Re- 
publican conferees  Joined  with  three  sena- 
tors to  wipe  it  out. 

Selden  favors  continued  U.S.  participation 
in  the  IDB.  but  he  said  administration  of  the 
bank,  or  any  international  organization,  can 
never  be  perfect.  He  added: 

"In  my  view,  there  is  nothing  that  contrib- 
utes more  to  the  laxity  of  the  administration 
of  the  funds  of  others,  or  to  mistaken  suspi- 
cions regarding  such  administration,  than 
the  knowledge  that  the  owners  do  not  have 
full  information  concerning  the  quality  of 
administration." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  supported 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
since  its  inception,  I  did  not  offer  the 
amendment  referred  to  in  Mr.  O'Leary's 
article  in  order  to  hamper  the  operation 
of  an  organization  that  I  believe  has 
played  to  date  a  beneficial  role  in  Latin 
America.  I  did  so  because  I  believe  that 
such  an  audit,  available  to  the  repre- 
sentatives on  the  bank  of  all  member 
nations,  would  Improve  the  administra- 
tion and  implementation  of  loans  made 
by  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  This  conclusion  was  reached  only 
after  our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
viAis.  Maillurd,  and  I  vi,sited  In  the  field 
several  projects  funded  by  the  IDB,  the 
administration  and  implementation  of 
which  we  felt  could  be  greatly  Improved. 

It  is  difBcult  for  me  to  understand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  why  a  ma.iority  of  the  House 
conferees  agreed  to  delete  an  amendment 
that  had  been  adopted  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  without  dissent  and. 
while  not  acted  on  by  the  Senate,  dis- 
cussed only  favorably  on  the  Senate  floor. 
But,  whatever  the  reasons,  I  think  it  im- 
portant that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives stand  firm  in  its  position  by  in- 
structing the  conferees  to  insist  on  the 
provision  dealing  with  an  audit. 

Therefore,  when  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  9547,  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  bill,  is  considered  by  the 
House,  I  Intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
commit the  conference  report  to  the 
committee  of  conference  with  instruc- 
tions to  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  insist  on  retaining  this  particu- 
lar section  of  the  House-passed  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 


Mr.  SELDEIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  am  aware  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  as  are  many  other 
Members  of  the  House  and  I.  too,  was 
astonished  that  it  was  dropped  in  con- 
ference. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  as- 
surance that  when  the  conference  report 
comes  to  the  House,  he  will  be  waiting 
with  the  proper  motion  to  Insist  that 
his  amendment  be  retained. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


THE  20th  anniversary  OF  PRESI- 
DENTS  COMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOY- 
MENT OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  "the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma? 
There  w-as  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  salute  the  20th  anniversary  of 
one  of  the  smallest  but  most  effective 
units  In  our  Government,  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Hand- 
icapped. ^,  ^ 
Tonisht  at  the  National  Press  Club, 
Chairman  Harold  Russell  will  join  with 
some  150  other  volunteers  and  co-work- 
ers to  celebrate  20  years  of  service  to 
the  handicapped  of  our  country.  It  is 
a  verv  special  night  and  theirs  has  been 
a  very  special  mission  these  past  two 
decades  of  informing  and  alerting  the 
American  public  of  the  real  abilities  of 
persons   with   physical   or   mental   dis- 
abilities. 

This  early  afternoon  at  the  White 
House  President  Johnson  will  honor  the 
Emplovers  of  the  Year  In  brief  cere- 
monies marking  the  20th  anniversary. 

It  has  been  my  very  great  pleasure 
and  hieh  honor  to  have  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  work  of  the  Commit- 
tee through  all  these  years.  First  through 
the  early  active  interest  of  Paul  A. 
Strachan  In  helping  form  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  late  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach 
with  President  Trumans'  approval.  Then, 
through  the  7  years  of  chairmanship  of 
the  late  Vice  Adm.  Ro.ss  T.  Mclntire. 
'MC^  U.S.  Na\T.  retired,  and,  most  Im- 
portantly during  the  10  years  of  our  old 
friend  and  colleague,  Mai  Gen  Melvln 
J.  Maas,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
retired,  was  Its  Chairman. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  ever 
energetic  Harold  Russell,  of  Wayland, 
Mass.,  the  Committee  has  reached  new 
heights.  I  am  proud  to  salute  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  wonderful  volunteers  who 
make  It  work.  At  the  time  I  .spoke  before 
the  Committee's  annual  meeting  a  short 
2  years  ago  I  said  some  things  which  I 
should  like  to  repeat  here  today. 

It  has  been  a  rewarding  experience  to 
sit  on  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  watch  how  a  dream  has 
come  to  life.  I  speak  of  the  dream  made 
real  by  the  dogged  persuasion  of  Paul  A. 
Strachan  and  the  gentle  persistence  of 
the  dedicated  Mildred  Scott. 
■When  I  first  talked  to  Paul  about  his 
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dream  of  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week,  he  has  petitioning 
and  buttonholing  every  Member  of 
Congress  who  would  listen  to  him.  With 
Paul,  who  could  hardly  hear  a  word  you 
said,  but  who  could  read  your  lips  re- 
markably well,  except  when  you  said 
"No,"  was  Miss  Scott,  who  acted  as  his 
"ears."  Mildred,  with  her  brace  and  cane, 
and  E*aul,  with  his  aggressive  insistence, 
gave  life  and  breath  to  the  American 
Federation  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped. Together  with  the  Ertsabled 
American  Veterans  represented  then  by 
Mildred  Rice,  they  persisted,  and 
"NEPH  Week"  was  born.  This  fall  we 
shall  mark  the  20th  anniversary  of  that 
legislation  and  the  21st  observance  of 
the  week.  Their  place  in  historj'  is  secure 
In  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  handi- 
capped who  have  benefited  by  public  at- 
tention focused  on  their  job  needs. 

Two  years  after  the  Congress  passed 
legislation  proclamlng  "NEPH  Week" 
the  President's  Committee  was  born,  also 
due  in  large  measure  to  Paul  Strachan. 
Bill  McCahill,  and  others.  In  the  years 
that  have  followed,  its  first  two  Chair- 
men, Vice  Adm.  Ross  T.  Mclntire  and 
Maj.  Gen.  Melvln  J.  Maas,  have  gone  to 
their  eternal  rewards  and  are  buried  with 
the  hero  dead  of  our  coimtry  at  the  west- 
ern end  of  Constitution  Avenue.  It  was 
the  Navy  Dr.  Mclntire  who  brought  the 
Marine  Reserve  General  Maas  Into  the 
position  of  Vice  Chairman  as  his  succes- 
sor. It  was  the  Marine  general  who 
brought  the  former  Army  sergeant,  Har- 
old Russell,  Into  the  Vice  Chairman  posi- 
tion as  his  successor,  the  three  volunteer 
Chairmen  of  this  President's  Committee 
have  established  a  record  for  leadership 
and  dedication  which  cannot  be  matched 
by  any  other  volunteer  group  I  know 
anything  about. 

For  no  lesa  than  18  years  we  find  Bill 
McCahlU  on  the  combat  front  of  this,  one 
of  the  noblest  endeavors  in  the  whole 
catalog  of  national  and  communal  hero- 
ism for  the  handicapped.  Colonel  Mc- 
Cahill can  make  the  heart  work  wonders 
in  the  field  of  concrete  accomplishments. 
It  Is  not  only  the  handicapped  who  owe 
those  I  have  mentioned,  and  so  many 
others,  recognition  for  the  efiBcacy  of 
their  workmanship,  but  it  Is  people  like 
myself  who  feel  immensely  Indebted  to 
those  living,  and  the  memory  of  those  no 
longer  with  us. 

Legislation  and  executive  action  must 
have  besides  a  philosophy  of  decency,  the 
working  ingredients  of  soundness  and 
durability.  We  legislate  not  only  because 
it  is  right,  but  because  it  is  workable;  It 
Is  rugged;  it  will  stand  up  and  hold  Its 
place  firmly  on  the  statute  books  of  the 
Nation.  What  those  I  am  speaking  of, 
your  McCahill.  your  Strachan.  your 
Scott,  your  Rice,  your  ever  so  active 
Harold  Russell  have  done  is  to  take  the 
problem  out  of  the  area  of  do-goodlsm 
and  put  it  in  the  area  of  good  business  as 
well.  It  is  no  little  thing  that  everj'  year 
as  many  as  a  quarter  million  handi- 
capped placements  are  made  by  the  pub- 
lic emplojTnent  services. 

I  am  happy,  also,  to  Insert  in  the 
Record,  the  Committee  press  releases  on 
the  anniversary  and  the  awards  ceremony 
at  the  White  House  today,  the  fact  sheet 
on  the  last  20  years  and  an  editorial  from 


American,  the  national  Catholic  Review, 
which  sums  up  my  own  sentiments  beau- 
tifully as  well  as  those  of  many  other 
Members  of  the  Congress: 

[Prom  America,  Sept.  2,  1967] 
President's  Committek  on  the  Handicapped 
Accustomed  as  we  are  to  charges  of  fail- 
ure, corruption  and  bureaucratic  bungling 
In  government  welfare  departments.  It  is 
pure  refreshment  to  run  across  one  Federal 
agency  that  no  one  attacks.  The  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handl- 
capp«d  Is  unique  among  government  agen- 
cies_  and  Its  20th  anniversary  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  unnoticed. 

How  can  any  part  of  government  escape 
criticism  for  20  years?  First  of  all.  the  com- 
nvlttee  has  no  natural  enemies.  Liberals  ap- 
preciate Its  humanitarian  goals;  conserva- 
tives approve  of  Its  removing  men  from  wel- 
fare rolls;  State  governmenta  welcome  Its 
co-operation;  employers  And  following  Its 
advice  a  path  to  public  service  that,  Inci- 
dentally, supplies  them  with  skilled  labor. 
And,  of  course,  the  handicapped  appreciate 
Its  help  in  maintaining  their  dignity 

Secondly,  it  is  successful.  This  fall  the 
President's  Committee  can  celebrate  Its  20th 
ann!versar>-  with  pride.  The  organization  waa 
founded  in  the  fall  of  1947  at  the  suggestion 
of  President  Truman.  The  President's  major 
concern  was  to  help  veterans  permanently 
maimed  In  World  War  II  to  find  Job  oppor- 
tiinltles  and  training.  Each  President  since 
nas  expanded  the  program.  Elsenhower  asked 
it  to  Include  civilian  handicapped;  Ken- 
nedy Included  the  mentally  retarded.  John- 
son announced  a  new  Federal  hiring  policy 
(the  Federal  government  now  employs  some 
17.000  handicapped  men  and  women). 

Perhaps  the  committee's  most  successful 
undertaking,  to  date,  his  been  its  campaign 
to  reduce  psychological  barriers  among  em- 
ployers. Intensive  studies  supported  by  the 
committee  have  convinced  many  skeptical 
businessmen  of  the  often  superior  capabili- 
ties of  partially  disabled  workers.  Another 
campaign  still  in  progress  Is  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing architectural  barriers  in  public  buildings 
and  schools,  particularly  universities. 

A  third  reason  the  committee  has  no  ene- 
mies is  that  It  is  not  political.  The  chairman 
and  vice  chairman  are  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  serve  without  compensation  (though 
the  staff  is  supported  by  Congress).  The 
committee  Itself  has  no  facilities  to  train  or 
place  personnel.  Rather.  It  works  in  a  pub- 
lic relations  capacity.  It  also  serves  as  a  focal 
point  and  clearinghouse  for  interested  Fed- 
eral. State  and  loc.il  organizations,  of  which 
there  are  now  more  than  600. 

Finally,  the  cost  of  the  committee  is  al- 
most nominal.  Operating  this  year  on  a 
budget  of  J463.000.  it  will  more  than  pay  for 
Itself  in  the  Income  taxes  It  brings.  (It  Is 
estimated  that  the  handicapped  wage  earners 
helped  over  the  past  two  decades  have  paid 
nearly  $200  billion  In  taxes  Into  the  Federal 
Treasury. ) 

The  Presidents  Committee  for  the  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped  now  faces  two 
challenges.  The  integration  of  mentally  re- 
tarded persons  into  the  work  force  at  Job 
levels  they  can  handle  is  a  momentous  task. 
Secondly,  the  stream  of  disabled  veterans 
returning  from  Vietnam  must  be  rehabili- 
tated and  placed. 

The  success  of  the  committee  depends  on 
its  keeping  other  organizations  Informed  of 
the  rights  and  needs  of  handicapped  per- 
sons. In  Its  20  years  of  existence  it  has  proved 
that  a  Federal  agency,  co-operating  with 
State  and  local  organizations,  can  advance 
the  cause  of  justice.  We  hope  its  next  20 
years  will  be  equally  successful. 

Presidknt's  Committee  To  Observe  20th 
Anniversary 

Volunteers  and  workers  long  associated 
with   programs  to  benefit  the  handicapped 


will  be  honored  by  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  at  a 
banquet  commemorating  Its  20th  anniversary 
in  the  National  Press  Club  Ballroom.  Sep- 
tember 18. 

Heading  the  Ust  will  be  Labor  Secretary 
W.  Willard  Wlrtz  who  will  receive  the  Com- 
mittee's Distinguished  Service  Award  in  rec- 
ognition for  the  many  achievements  In  en- 
couraging new  opportunities  for  the  physi- 
cally and  mentally  handicapped  In  America. 

Also  receiving  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  will  be  Miss  Mildred  Scott,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  and  Millard  W.  Rice,  Palls  Church. 
Virginia.  Together  with  Paul  A.  Strachan. 
President,  American  Institute  for  Human  En- 
gineering, Inc.,  BrooksvlUe.  Florida,  they  were 
largely  responsible  for  creation  of  National 
Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week  In 
1945,  working  with  the  Congress  to  enact  the 
nece.ssary  legislation.  They  have  also  served 
as  volunteer  members  of  the  Committee  since 
Its  inception. 

General  Graves  B.  Ersklne,  USMC.  Ret., 
former  Administrator  of  the  Retraining  and 
ReemplovTnent  Administration,  will  be  the 
principal'  speaker  at  the  banquet.  William  P. 
McCahill,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  since  Us  inception,  will  be 
the  master  of  ceremonies.  It  was  under  the 
Retraining  and  Reemployment  Administra- 
tion that  a  Cooperating  Committee  was 
formed  to  find  Jobs  for  the  handicapped  be- 
fore the  President's  Committee  came  into 
existence. 

The  President's  Committee  was  an  out- 
growth of  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week.  It  got  its  start  when  Pres- 
ident Harry  S.  Truman,  In  a  letter  to  then 
Labor  Secretary  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach  dated 
August  27,  1947,  said:  "I  have  today  Issued  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  week  of  October 
5-11,  1947  as  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week.  In  that  proclamation  I 
asked  the  heads  of  all  government  agencies 
to  make  every  effort  to  enlist  public  support 
for  a  sustained  program  aimed  at  the  employ- 
ment and  full  use  of  the  capacities  of  physi- 
cally handicapped  workers." 

In  a  penned  note  across  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  the  President  added  this  postscript: 
"You  may  want  to  call  upon  officials  and 
leading  citizens  outside  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  all  possible  assistance  In  this 
program." 

On  September  12,  1947,  Secretary  Schwel- 
lenbach Invited  representatives  from  indus- 
try, labor,  veterans'  and  women's  organiza- 
tions, and  other  groups  to  attend  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Convmlttee  in  the  Interde- 
partmental Auditorium.  Vice  Admiral  Rosa 
T.  Mclntire,  MC,  USN  Ret.,  former  personal 
phvslcian  to  President  Roosevelt,  was  ap- 
pointed its  first  Chairman  and  Miss  Scott, 
the  fljst  secretary.  A  total  of  33  people  at- 
tended, including  observers. 

Major  General  Melvln  J.  Maas,  USMCR. 
Ret.,  was  appointed  Chairman  In  1954  and 
served  until  his  death  In  1964.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Harold  Russell,  the  present  Chair- 
man, who.  like  his  predecessors  serves  with- 
out compensation. 

Todiy,  the  President's  Committee  Is  com- 
posed of  more  than  600  public-spirited  citi- 
zen organizations  and  Individuals  represent- 
ing business,  civic,  handicapped,  Industry, 
labor,  mass  media,  medical,  professional,  re- 
habilitation, religious,  veterans',  women's, 
and  other  groups,  working  side  by  side  on 
behalf  of  the  handicapped. 

During  the  20  years  of  the  President's 
Committee  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  toward  achieving  more  independence 
for  the  handicapped  through  cooperative  re- 
lationships with  Governors'  and  local  Com- 
mittees, Highlights  are: 

•  More  than  1,800,000  handicapped  men 
and  women  have  been  rehabilitated  through 
Federal-State  programs  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation. 

•  More  than  6,000.000  placements  of  hand- 
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Icapped  workers  have  been  made  by  the  local 
offices  of  the  State  Employment  Services. 

•  Nearly  800.000  disabled  veterans  have 
been  rehabilitated  through  Veterans  Admin- 
istration vocational  rehabilitation  programs. 

•  More  than  256,000  handicapped  persons 
have  gone  to  work  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  does  not,  however,  represent  the  total 
picture  of  the  handicapped  at  work.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  additional  handi- 
capped workers  find  their  Jobs  without  using 
rehabilitation  and  placement  services.  Their 
contributions  to  America's  output  and  econ- 
omy have  been  Inestimable. 

President  Johnson  Honors  Employers  of 
Handicapped 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  today  noted 
the  20th  Anniversary  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped, 
and  presented  the  Committee's  Employer  of 
the  Year  awards  to  the  Boeing  Company, 
Wichita  Division,  and  to  John  W,  Payne, 
Dallas  optical  company  executive.  The  awards 
recognize  outstanding  employers  of  phys- 
ically handicapped,  mentally  retarded  or 
mentally  restored  workers. 

At  a  White  House  ceremony,  the  President 
cited  Boelng-Wlchlta,  Kansas'  largest  In- 
dustrial employer,  as  having  more  than  5,000 
handicapped  men  and  women  among  Its 
19.000  workers.  The  division  has  worked  out 
a  system  of  matching  a  person's  capabilities 
to  the  demands  of  a  specific  Job.  sa  that 
disabled  employees  can  become  fully  produc- 
tive workers.  'The  large  btisiness  award  for 
1966  was  accepted  by  Ernest  A.  Ochel.  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  aerospace  and  aircraft 
production  facility  and  corporate  vice  pres- 
ident. 

The  President  then  awarded  the  1966  small 
business  plaque  to  John  W.  Payne,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  International  Optical 
Company.  While  division  manager  of  the 
firm's  Atlanta,  Georgia,  branch.  Mr.  Payne 
was  personally  responsible  for  hiring  17 
handicapped  men  and  women  who  made  up 
32  per  cent  of  the  employees.  He  also  in- 
fluenced other  businessmen  to  hire  the 
handicapped. 

A  native  of  Rochester.  New  York.  Mr.  Payne 
now  lives  at  4233  Allen  Crest  Lane  In  Dallas, 
with  bis  wife  and  three  children. 

Employer  of  the  Year  awards  are  co-spon- 
sored by  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. Nominations  are  made  through 
states'  Governors'  Committees  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped.  The  large  business 
category  Is  open  to  companies  or  individ- 
uals with  more  than  200  employees  and  the 
small  business  categorv',  to  those  with  less 
than  200. 

Past  Employers  of  the  Year  are:  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Company.  Raytheon  Company, 
Aerosonlc  Corporation.  Come  Play  Products 
Company,  Ace  Electronics  Associates,  and 
Edward  F.  Foster,  vice  president  of  the  Ben- 
dlx  Corporation. 

The  20th  Anniversary  Banquet 
Volvmteers  and  workers  long  associated 
with  programs  to  benefit  the  handicapped 
will  be  honored  by  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  at  a 
banquet  commemorating  Its  20th  Anniver- 
sary In  the  National  PTess  Club  Ballroom, 
Mondav.  September  18. 

Heading  the  list  will  be  Labor  Secretory 
W.  WlUard  Wlrtz  who  will  receive  the  Com- 
mittee's Distinguished  Service  Award  In  rec- 
ognition for  the  many  achievements  in 
encouraging  new  opportunities  for  the  phys- 
ically and  mentally  handicapped  In  America. 
Also  receiving  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  will  be  Miss  Mildred  Scott,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  and  Millard  W.  Rice.  Falls  Church, 
Virginia.  Together  wtlh  Paul  A.  Strachan, 
President,  American  Institute  for  Human 
Engineering,  Inc.,  BrooksvlUe,  Florida,  they 
were  largely  responsible  for  creation  of  Na- 
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Uonal  Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped 
Week  In  1945.  working  with  the  Congress  to 
enact  the  necessary  legislation.  They  have 
also  served  as  volunteer  members  of  the 
Committee  since  Its  Inception. 

General  Graves  B.  Ersklne,  USMC  (Ret.), 
former  Administrator  of  the  Retraining  and 
Reemployment  Administration,  will  be  the 
principal"  speaker  at  the  banquet.  William  P. 
McCahill,  Executive  Secretory  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  since  Its  Inception,  will  be 
the  master  of  ceremonies.  It  was  under  the 
Retraining  and  Reemployment  Administra- 
tion that  a  Cooperating  Committee  was 
formed  to  find  Jobs  for  the  handicapped  and 
this  group  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee. 

Fact  Sheet 
twenty  years  ago 

Twenty  years  ago  .  .  .  August  27.  1947. 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  sat  at  his  desk 
in  the  Oval  Room  of  the  White  House.  He 
was  reading  a  letter  he  had  dictated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  He  signed  his  name, 
thought'a  moment,  then  penned  a  postscript: 

"You  may  want  to  call  upon  officials  and 
leading  citizens  outside  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  all  possible  assistance  in  this 
program." 

With  that  hand-written  postscript  was 
bom  the  Presidents  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped. 

Vice  Admiral  Ross  T.  Mclntire,  MC,  USN 
Ret.,  former  personal  physician  to  President 
Roosevelt,  was  Its  first  Chairman  The  Presi- 
dent's Committee  (It  numbered  thirty  mem- 
bers in  those  days)  held  iis  first  meeting  on 
September  12,  1947. 

ON    THROUGH    THE    TEARS 

As  the  years  passed,  the  President's  Com- 
mittee has  grown.  Its  present  membership  is 
above  600.  It  has  broadened  its  activities  on 
many  new  fronts,  all  concerned  with  Inde- 
pendence for  the  handicapped. 

But  through  the  years  the  basic  mission 
of  the  President's  Committee  has  never 
changed.  It  has  continued  steadfastly  to 
promote  a  climate  of  opinion  in  America 
leading  to  full  acceptance  of  the  handi- 
capped in  the  labor  force  of  our  country. 

WORKING    TOGETHER 

Essentially,  the  President's  Committee  pro- 
gram is  a  mobilization  of  volunteers  repre- 
senting all  facets  of  American  life:  business, 
labor.  Industry,  mass  media,  medicine,  edu- 
cation, all  the  rest.  Also  included  are  officials 
of  all  levels  of  Government:  Federal,  State 
and  local. 

TWO    HUNDRED    BILLION    DOLLARS 

The  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  gives  us  a  good  opportunity 
to  look  back  at  our  progress  over  the  past 
twenty  years. 

During  that  time,  more  than  1,800,000 
handicapped  men  and  women  have  been  re- 
habilitated through  Federal -Stote  programs 
of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Also,  during  the  twenty-year  period,  more 
than  6.000,000  placements  of  handicapped 
workers  have  been  made  by  the  local  offices 
of  the  State  Employment  Services. 

Additionally,  nearly  800.000  disabled  vet- 
erans have  been  rehabilitated  during  the 
past  twenty  years  through  Veterans  Admin- 
istration vocational  rehabilitation  programs. 

Further.  256.000  handicapped  persons  have 
gone  to  work  for  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  according  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Included  are 
more  than  3,000  mentally  retarded  persons, 
many  holding  the  first  Jobs  of  their  lives. 

But  even  that  does  not  represent  the  total 
picture  of  the  handicapped  at  work. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  handicapped 
workers  find  their  own  Jobs  without  using 
rehabilitation  and  placement  services.  Their 
contributions  to  America  have  been  In- 
estimable. 

All   these  handicapped  men   and  women. 


now  Independent  breadwinner*  and  «up- 
pviTters  of  families,  have  added  immeasurably 
to  America's  strength  and  well-being. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  all  the  taxes 
paid  over  the  past  twenty  years,  by  the  ap- 
proximately seven  million  handicapped 
workers  in  the  labor  force  amount  to  more 
than  $200  billion. 

CtmRENT    TRENDS 

There's  one  word  for  current  trends  in 
employment  of  the  handicapped:  UP! 

Acceptance  of  the  handicaf^jed  in  the 
plants  and  factories  and  offices  of  America 
seems  to  be  accelerating.  Some  of  the  evi- 
dence ; 

During  the  past  year  alone,  placements  by 
local  public  employment  offices  numbered 
nearly  309,000  handicapped  people — largest 
number  in  history. 

A1.SO  during  the  past  year,  154.000  handi- 
capped persons  were  rehabilitated  under 
State-Federal  programs — largest  number  in 
history. 

Further,  17.000  handicapped  men  and 
women  were  employed  last  year  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government — largest  number  In  history. 

THE    ROLE    OF   THE    PRESIDENT'S    COMMrTTEE 

The  growth  In  acceptance  of  the  handi- 
capped has  come  about  for  many  reasons: 
the  outstanding  employment  records  of  the 
handicapped  themselves,  the  cumulative  ef- 
fects of  public  education  campaigns,  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  .America,  m.iny  more. 

The  President's  Committee  is  proud  to 
have  made  its  contribution  over  the  past 
twenty  years. 

It  lias  had  distinguished  leadership.  Fol- 
lowing Admiral  Mclntire  was  Major  General 
Melcln  J.  Maas.  USMCR  Ret.,  who  served  as 
Chairman  from  1954  to  his  death  In  1964. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Harold  Russell,  the 
present  Chairman. 

The  Committee's  functions  have  grown 
over  the  years.  The  passage  of  Public  Law 
565  in  1954  gave  the  Committee  closer  rela- 
tionships with  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — as  well  as 
oUier  agencies  having  direct  concern  for  the 
handicapped  A  new  Executive  Order  by  Pres- 
ident John  F.  Kennedy  in  1962  broadened 
the  President's  Committee  functions  to  in- 
clude tiie  mentally  restored  and  mentally  re- 
tarded along  with  the  physically  handi- 
capped, in  Its  promotional  efforts.  Also,  the 
Committee  has  taken  the  lead  in  national 
efforts  to  remove  architectural  barriers 
against  the  handicapped;  in  efforts  to  assist 
the  sheltered  workshops  of  this  country  so 
they  can  serve  more  handicapped  persons: 
in  cooperative  promotional  efforts  with  man- 
agement and  with  labor  unions;  In  many 
other  ways  as  well. 

THE    rUTLUB 

T'wenty  years  Is  a  good  beginning. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done. 

The  President's  Committee  Is  turning  Its 
attention  to  promotional  programs  In  behalf 
of  the  seriously  handicapped  of  the  Nation, 
who  have  not  benefited  fully  from  the  growth 
in  acceptonce. 

It  also  is  turning  its  attention  to  the  ellm- 
inaUon  of  barriers  against  the  handicapped 
in  systems  of  transportation. 

It  Is  concentraUng  efforts  to  upgrade  the 
training  of  the  handicapped,  so  they  might 
quaiify  more  readily  for  Job  openings  that 
abound  for  the  well -trained. 

It  win  continue  to  serve. 

It  will  continue  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped,  so  they  can  hold  their  heads 
high  In  the  family  of  man. 

In  ail  of  this  service,  It  Is  proud  of  Its 
working  partnership  with  cooperating  Stote 
Governor's  Committees  and  Federal,  State 
and  private  organizations. 


WAR  ON  POVERTY  CRITICIZED 
Mr.   SCHERLE.   Mr,   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qun:]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

lOWH? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Johnson 
administration's  war  on  poverty  program 
has  been  criticized  with  increasing  regu- 
larity— often  by  those  who  are  intimately 
Involved  with  the  program.  Earlier  in 
August,  for  example.  Mr.  Russell  Al- 
brecht,  executive  director.  Detroit  League 
for  the  Handicapped,  addressed  the  Fifth 
Annual  Minnesota  AFL-CIO  Community 
Services  Conference  in  Minneapolis. 

As  quoted  by  Harry  Hite,  sUff  writer 
for  his  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Mr.  Al- 
brecht  voiced  his  disenchantment  with 
a  number  of  programs  that  are  a  part  of 
the  war  on  poverty.  He  said  that  only  two 
poverty  programs.  Headstart  and  the 
Youth  Corps,  are  generally  recognized  as 
good  ones. 

He  added  that  these  two  programs 
could  be  operated  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  re- 
spectively, with  very  little  additional 
cost,  "and  we  would  have  about  another 
billion  dollars  to  go  into  services  for  the 
disadvantaged  throughout  the  Nation." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  this  approach  is  precisely  that 
which  I  have  proposed  and  Incorporated 
in  the  provisions  of  the  opportunity  cru- 
sade of  1967— introduced  earlier  in  the 
session  as  an  alternative  to  the  adminis- 
tration's latest  measure  to  bolster  the 
faltering  war  on  poverty. 

The  criticism  and  disillusionment  di- 
rected at  the  administration's  war  on 
poverty  proposals  are  so  widespread  that 
they  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  Repub- 
lican sponsors  of  the  alternative  oppor- 
tunity crusade.  Rather,  this  adverse 
commentary  comes  from  all  fronts — 
from  labor,  from  the  poor  themselves, 
and  from  a  growing  number  of  Demo- 
cratic political  figures  as  well. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  the  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Albrecht,  Mr.  Kite's  article, 
"L.  B.  J.'s  Poverty  'War'  Labeled  Minor 
Offensive,"  follows: 

L.  B.  J.'s  POVEBTT  "Wak"  LABEI.CI)  MiNOB 

OnxjjsiVB 
(By  Harry  Hlte) 

The  Johnson  administration's  war  on  pov- 
erty came  under  fire  Saturday  at  the  fifth 
annual  Minnesota  AFlr-CIO  Community 
Servlcee  Conference  In  Minneapolis. 

Ruseell  Albrecht  of  Detroit,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Detroit  League  for  the  Handi- 
capped, said  only  two  war  on  pwverty  pro- 
grama — Head  Start  and  the  Youth  Corpe — 
are  generally  recognized  as  good  ones. 

He  added  that  these  two  programs  could 
be  operated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  with 
very  Uttle  additional  administrative  cost  "and 
we  would  have  about  another  billion  dollars 
to  go  Into  services  for  the  disadvantaged 
throughout  the  nation." 

Speaking  at  the  United  Auto  Workers  Hall, 
2916  28th  Ave.  S.,  Albrecht  eald  the  anti- 
poverty  program  In  Detroit  "Is  vary  In- 
adequate. 

"If  the  Detroit  program  \b  the  best  In  the 
nation,  as  It  was  recently  described  by  Sar- 
gent Shrlver  ( Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Director) ,  then  we  must  bleed  for  what  is 
going  oo  eiaewhere,"  Albrecht  s&ld. 


By  way  of  supporting  his  allegation  of 
waste  In  the  GEO  programs,  Albrecht  cited  a 
program  similar  to  the  Youth  Corp>6,  that  had 
been  In  operation  In  Detroit  for  many  years 
before  the  war  on  poverty. 

"After  the  OEXD  moved  In,"  he  added,  "the 
project  was  continued  under  three  programs, 
all  of  which  were  funded  by  the  OEO.  As 
a  result  the  new  program  cost*  three  times 
as  much  as  the  old  one  and  with  very  little 
Improvement." 

Albrecht  said  health  and  welfare  programs 
are  inadequate  In  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
because  the  two  cities  duplicate  their  pro- 
grams while  going  their  separate  ways. 

"If  the  same  programs  were  Integrated." 
he  continued,  "much  more  could  be  done 
for  the  handicapped  people  in  the  two 
communities." 

Albrecht  cited  national  statlsUcs  showing 
that  46  per  cent  of  America's  population 
have  one  or  more  chronic  illnesses  and  28 
per  cent  of  the  population  have  Impaired  ac- 
tivity because  of  chronic  illness. 

•In  many  cases,"  he  added  "these  people 
need  vocational  training  or  reUalnlng,  social 
adjustment  and  employment  placement  op- 
portunities. But  I  doubt  that  Mlnnesote  is 
taking  care  of  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
people  who  need  help." 

The  two-day  conference  ends  today. 


HUMAN  EVENTS 


Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  TEACtrE]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

lOWE? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  correct  an  omission  I 
made  in  the  Record  for  September  14. 
1967.  In  calling  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion an  excellent  article  on  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties  by  Prof.  Donald  Dozer,  of 
Santa  Barbara,  I  neglected  to  note  that 
Dr.  Dozer's  article  originally  appeared 
In  Human  Events,  the  lively  Washing- 
ton-based political  weekly.  Human 
Events  consistently  contains  material  of 
Interest  to  all  Members  of  Congress,  and 
I  Just  wanted  to  make  sure  it  received 
due  credit  for  making  Dr.  Dozer's  views 
available. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  RED  EMPIRE 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
summer  Issue  of  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly 
carried  a  most  Important  article  entitled 
"Trade  With  the  Red  Empire."  authored 
by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky.  professor  of 
economics  at  G^eorgetown  University. 
The  article  comes  to  grips  with  all  of  the 
major  arguments  offered  by  those  seek- 
ing liberalized  East -West  trade.  It  pro- 
vides long-run  perspectives  and  Incisive 
analytical  arguments  that  every  Ameri- 
can should  consider  In  assessing  the 
shortsighted  attempts  to  Increase  East- 
West  trade  In  a  fashion  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  perpetuating  Communist 


dictatorships  In  Eastern  Europe.  I  hope 
that  each  Member  will  read  this  article 
carefully  which,  for  the  benefit  of  public 
consumption,  I  am  Including  In  Its  en- 
tirety In  the  Record  ■ 

TsAOX  WrrH  thx  Red  EMpntx 
( By  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky ) 

Although  cold  wax  evidence  of  Russian  and 
Red  Syndicate  aggression  against  the  Free 
World  accumulates  dally,  the  pressure  for  the 
swift  buck  In  East-West  trade  ramalns  unre- 
mitting. Moscow's  material  support  of  totali- 
tarian Hanoi,  its  triggering  of  the  Israeli- 
Arab  war.  and  Indirectly,  through  Cuba  and 
the  Communist  Party  In  the  U.S.,  Its  politi- 
cal warfare  exploitation  of  the  American  civil 
rights  movement,  leading  to  organized  Insur- 
rection In  our  cities,  make  Uttle  Impression 
on  those  who  would  beef  up  the  Red  econo- 
mies to  commit  even  greater  and  more  dis- 
astrous cold  war  aggressions.  In  short,  the 
Cold  War  Is  not  at  an  end;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  more  Intense  and  complex  than  ever 
before,  and  trade  Is  a  vital  part  of  It.  If  they 
knew  what  Ls  being  shipped  to  the  Red  Em- 
pire as  "non-strategic  material"  under  the 
Administration's  Irrational  policy,  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  be  both  horrified  and  rebel- 
lious. 

Developments  since  World  War  II  In  the 
area  of  Free  World  trade  relations  with  the 
expanded  totalitarian  Red  Empire  can  be 
Intelligibly  reduced  to  a  few  essential  and 
determining  points.  These  are:  (1)  a  repeti- 
tion of  errors  committed  In  the  prewar  trade 
with  the  totalitarian  Axis  powers;  (2)  an  al- 
most total  IndiSerence  to  our  past  economic 
contributions  to  the  Imperlum  In  Imperlo, 
namely  the  Soviet  Union;  (3)  a  grave  limita- 
tion In  general  understanding  of  Red  eco- 
nomic strategy  In  the  Cold  War;  (4)  a  con- 
sequent lack  of  appreciation  concerning  the 
discernible  outlines  and  Inroads  of  Red  trade 
aggression;  and  (5)  the  absence  of  a  ration- 
ally appropriate  and  effective  Free  World 
trade  policy  to  cope  with  the  Implicit  dan- 
gers and  threats  of  Red  economic  strategy 
and  aggression.  A  thorough  examination  of 
all  outstanding  literature  on  the  subject  dis- 
closes the  presence  of  one  or  any  combina- 
tion of  these  basic,  ultimate  points. 

A    NEW   GENERATION    OF   ERRORS 

In  our  thinking  on  East-West  trade  the 
one  conspicuous  oversight  Is  the  lessona 
taught  by  our  experiences  with  totalitarian 
economies  prior  to  World  War  11.  Except  for 
a  few  references  here  and  there.  It  would 
appear  from  current  discussion  that  no  such 
experiential  background  existed.  What  In  es- 
sence Is  transpiring  Is  a  new  generation  of 
errors,  characterized  by  a  basic  repetition  of 
self-legitimized  mistakes  which,  with  new 
actors  and  a  different  setting  on  an  old  stage 
of  imperialist  totalitarianism  versus  freedom, 
yield  substantially  the  same  lines  and  sounds. 

"Trade  for  peace."  "trade  to  change  the 
attitudes  of  the  people,"  trade  to  reduce  the 
power  of  domination  and  Influence  by  one 
totalitarian  state  over  another,  trade  to  re- 
orient a  totalitarian  economy  from  heavy 
capital  goods  production  to  more  consumer 
goods  activity  and  also  toward  multilateral 
world  trade  as  against  economic  autarchy 
with  bilateral  trade  sieves,  trade  because 
other  democracies  are  profitably  Indulging 
In  this  with  the  totalitarian  states,  and  an 
Inability  to  define  precisely  the  nature  of  a 
"strategic  Item" — these  dominant  rationali- 
zations and  asp)ects  marked  the  period  of  the 
thirties  as  they  do  now.  They  were  em- 
ployed to  Justify  Free  World  trade  with  the 
totalitarian  Axis  powers  of  Nazi  Germany, 
Imperial  Japan,  and  Fascist  Italy  as  they  are 
now  In  relation  to  the  totalitarian  economies 
In  the  extensive  Red  Empire.'  Supposedly, 
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there  were  "good  and  bad  Fascists"  then  as 
there  are  now  "good  and  bad  Communists." 
In  the  welter  of  discussion  on  East-West 
trade  the  striking  similarities  between  the 
thirties  and  now  deserve  incessant  re-em- 
phasls.  As  will  be  shown  below,  the  present 
Cold  war  context  with  all  Its  subtleties, 
evasiveness,  and  calculated  maneuvers  makes 
the  present  situation  an  even  far  more  peril- 
ous one.  The  awareness  shown,  for  example, 
by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  should 
be  generalized.  Referring  to  business  deals 
with  Communist  governments,  the  Council 
has  clearly  stated,  "It  is  not  true  that  in  such 
deals  'the  only  thing  that  matters  is  profit 
and  competitive  advantage.'  This  practice  of 
doing  'business  as  usual'  with  the  Nazi  and 
Fascist  dictators  proved  disastrous  before 
World  War  II.  'Business  as  usual'  with  Com- 
munist dictators  will  certainly  be  no  less 
disastrous."  ' 

Some  of  the  ideas  suggested  here  have  re- 
ceived only  minor  emphasis  in  the  current 
discussion.  For  example,  a  nationally  known 
columnist  has  observed,  "But  if,  as  in  the 
1930's.  the  private  greed  supersedes  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  as  a  whole,  the  world 
may  again  see  a  global  conflict.  For  it  was 
the  failure  of  the  embargo  on  oil  aeainst 
Mussolini  in  1935  and  the  flagrant  Indiffer- 
ence of  the  nations  of  Europe  to  the  plea  of 
President  Roosevelt  in  1937  for  a  quarantine' 
or  economic  embargo  against  Hitler  that 
brought  on  the  very  conditions  which  made 
World  war  n  inevitable."  ^  Quoting  a  Chica- 
go Tribune  editorial,  he  observes  further, 
"Although  grain  Is  not  usually  classified  as 
•strategic  material'  in  the  sense  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  it  certainly  becomes  strategic 
when  our  enemies  are  hungrj'  and  can't  feed 
themselves." 

That  our  experience  before  World  War  II 
must  be  recalled  over  and  over  again  with  a 
necessary   dimension    of   thought   conveying 
the  new  context  of  protracted  cold  warfare 
is    further    underscored    by    much    limited 
thinking  on  liberalizing  trade  with  Eastern 
Europe.   For   example,   a   commission   estab- 
lished by  the  President  to  report  on  the  sub- 
ject   well    demonstrates    this    uith    its    un- 
realistic   and    narrow    conception    of    what 
constitutes  "strategic  trade"  in  the  contem- 
porary context.  It  states  in  its  report  to  the 
President,  "we  rule  out  from  these  consid- 
erations   any   kind    of    strategic    trade    that 
could   significantly   enhance  Sortet  military 
capabilities  and  weaken  our  crwn  position  of 
comparative   military   strength."*    Although 
this    represents    an    improvement    over    the 
difBcultles   of   thoufeht   encountered    in   the 
thirties,  when  far  more  than  Just  scrap  iron 
was  shipped  to  the  Axis  powers,  to  think  that 
strategic  trade  Is  related  solely  to  military 
capability  sufficiently  Indicates  a  conceptual 
insularity    concerning    the    psycho-political 
content  of   the   Cold  War.   Bed   propaganda 
emploved  in  programs  of  subverting  govern- 
ments' in   the  Free  World,  notably  in  Asia. 
Africa,    and    Latin    America,    doesn't    place 
stress  on  the  military  prowess  of  the  USSR 
or  even  Red  China  but  rather,  and  almost 
entirely,  on  the  rapid  economic  advances  of 
"the  socialist  countries." 

It  Is  noteworthy,  too.  that  the  commission 
virtually  disregards  the  interrelated  com- 
plexity of  modern  industry  and  agrlc\ilt\ire, 
which  Is  even  more  so  now  than  in  the 
thirties.  The  shipment  of  oil  facilities,  chem- 
ical plant  structures,  transport  means,  plas- 
tic and  synthetic  processes,  high-grade  fer- 


'  See  Lev  E  Dobriansky,  "Historical  Lessons 
In  US-Tortalltarian  Trade,"  The  Intercol- 
legiate Review.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November- 
December  1966. 


'Statement  on  East-West  trade.  AFL-CIO 
E.xecutlve  Council.  Bal  Harbour,  Florida, 
March  1.  1965 

•David  Lawrence.  "Trade  With  West  Bol- 
sters Reds."  Syndicated  Column,  October 
1966. 

'Report  to  the  President.  Special  Com- 
mittee on  U.S.  Trade  Relations  With  East 
European  Countries  and  the  Sovlel,  Union. 
The  White  House.  April  29,  1965,  p.  1. 


tlllzers,  various  types  of  machineries  for  even 
consumer  goods  production,  and  valuable  In- 
tangibles of  managerial  organlzaUon  and 
talent  cannot  but  have  either  direct  or  Indi- 
rect beneficial  influence  for  Bed  military 
capabilities.  In  terms  of  waging  a  psycho- 
pollUcaJ  cold  war,  i.e.  par.amilitary  capability, 
such  measure  of  aid  Is  absolutely  unquestion- 
able. But  this  perhaps  more  important  factor 
escapes  the  understanding  of  not  only  the 
President's  commission  but  also  most  ana- 
lysts of  the  subject. 

'  Moreover,  on  the  bases  of  developments 
over  the  past  thirty  years,  an  examination  of 
all  current  output  on  Bast-West  trade,  and 
the  new  cold  war  dimension  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  conclude  and  argue  that  up  to  this 
point  we  have  developed  an  outlook  of  mill- 
tarv  preparedness  toward  the  Red  challenge, 
which  we  did  not  have  toward  the  Axis 
threat,  but  as  of  now  we  still  are  fully  ex- 
posed to  cold  war  Pearl  Harbors  because  of 
our  fundamental  unpreparedness  In  cold 
warfare,  which  embraces  economic  weapons 
as  well  as  all  others.  These  cold  war  Pearl 
Harbors  may  occur  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. Brazil,  Sudan.  Thailand,  anywhere  in  the 
Middle  East  and  numerous  other  areas  In  the 
Free  World,  and  Ironically  the  leading  eco- 
nomic powers  of  the  Free  World  would  In 
some  indirect  way  be  contributing  to  these 
outbreaks  by  beefing  up  the  Red  totalitarian 
economies  through  liberalized  trade.  In  this 
broader  framework  of  understanding  wheat 
shipped  to  the  USSR  so  that  It  could  meet 
Its  cold  war  commitments  to  Egypt,  Cuba, 
and  several  other  sutes  Is  Itself  clearly  a 
strategic  Item. 

When  one  recounts  how  much  the  Red 
Empire  expanded  since  World  War  U  with 
Inferior  resources  one  dreads  to  think  about 
the  long-term  prospects  of  the  empire's  cold 
war  operations,  equipped  with  superior  re- 
sources supplied  in  part  by  the  Free  World. 
Strangelv  enough,  most  analysts  Ignore  the 
ctimulative  long-run  record  and  concentrate 
exclusively  on  separate  annu.^l  statlsUcs  of 
either  absolute  or  percentage  amounts.  Yet. 
In  the  case  of  grain  for  example,  it  requires 
little  imaginative  thought  to  contemplate 
what  the  possible  consequences  might  have 
been  had  the  Red  Empire  been  deprived  of 
40  million  metric  tons  which  It  obtained 
from  the  Free  World  In  the  short  period  of 
1960-64.  There  is  no  end  In  sight  on  this  yet. 
In  the  sphere  of  complicated  Industrial 
equipment  the  same  perspective  should  apply 
on  both  the  mllltarv  and  cold  war  scales. 
Over  the  years  of  the  thirties,  the  Axis  powers 
acquired  sizable  amounts  of  economic  aid  for 
their  war  plans. 

TRENDS    IN    HELPING    THE    RED    EMPIRE 

The  past  twenty  years  of  developments 
surrounding  the  Issue  of  trade  with  the  Red 
Empire  lend  themselves  to  an  Intelligible 
patter  nlzatlon  of  dominant  trends  and 
pliases.  in  terms  of  both  voltime  and  con- 
trols. Bearing  In  mind  the  experiences  of  the 
thirties.  It  is  remarkable  how  easily  the  nat- 
ural Instinct  to  exchange,  veritably  the  eco- 
nomic side  of  the  Instinct  for  peace,  can  be 
exploited  to  advance  the  strategic  objectives 
of  the  Red  economies.  It  is  also  startling  to 
observe  how  few  pay  any  he«d  to  our  sub- 
stanUal  economic  contributions  in  the  past 
to  the  build-up  of  the  USSR  Imperlum  In 
Imperlo.' 

Some  who  do  recognize  this  past  record 
rationalize  it  awav  on  the  basis  that  selective 
trade  now  would'  not  contribute  nearly  as 
much  because  It  would  constitute  a  small 
percentage  of  Red  gross  product,  estimated 
about  $500  billion,  and  that  In  time  the  Red 
economies  will  develop  their  own  respective 
economic  capabilities.  But,  then,   the   basic 


question  still  remains.  "Why  are  they  so  anx- 
ious to  Indulge  in  trade  with  the  industrial 
Free  World?"  What  in  this  ratlonalizauon  Is 
overlooked,  too  is  the  fact  that  the  global 
goals,  commitments,  and  cold  war  operations 
of  the  USSR  in  particular  and  the  entire  Red 
Empire  in  general  are  more  positive,  expres- 
sive, and  costly  today  than  they  were  decades 
ago.  In  effect,  the  Industrial  Free  World  is  be- 
ing called  In  to  expedite  these  for  the  far- 
flung  empire. 

Control  policy  over  the  period  logically 
bears  an  Inverse  relationship  to  volume  of 
trade;  a  hard  policy  with  many  extensive 
controls  means  less  trade,  a  soft  policy  with 
fewer  qualitative  and  quantitative  controls 
conduces  to  more  trade  Three  distinct  phases 
punctuate  the  post-World  War  II  period.  Im- 
mediately after  the  war.  In  1945-47.  Western 
trade  with  the  USSR  and  the  "satellites"  was 
on  the  Increase,  this  exclusive  of  residual 
lend-lease  deliveries  and  UNRRA  operations. 
By  1948  broad  controls  were  Instituted  by  the 
u!s.  and  Its  Western  allies  to  curb  the  ship- 
ment of  goods  Important  to  the  empire's  mili- 
tary strength. 

This  early  control  picture  from  1948  to 
1953  was  reflected  sUtlstlcally  in  the  decline 
of  experts  and  Imports  concerning  the  em- 
pire, whether  one  views  them  on  the  basis  of 
the  OECD  countries,  the  Free  World,  or  the 
United  States  alone  OECD  exports  to  the 
empire  declined  from  81,161  7  mlillon  In  1948 
to  $770.8  million  in  1953,  Imports  from 
$1,263.8  million  to  $934.1  respecUvely.'  In  the 
same  period  total  Free  World  exports  de- 
creased from  $1,969  million  in  1948  to  $1,389 
in  1953,  imports  from  $2,008  million  to  $1,631 
million.  U.S.  trade  dropped  in  exports  from 
$269  million  in  1947  to  $1.8  million  In  1953; 
imports  from  $154  million  in  1947  to  $46 
million  in  I9b3.' 

A  new  trend  followed  this  early  period,  thus 
Initiating  the  third  phase.  The  year  1954  may 
rightly  be  accepted  as  the  starting  point  of 
a  period  of  liberalization  or  breakdown  in 
controls  which  has  continued  to  the  very 
present,  with  forces  and  pressures  seeking  a 
marked  relaxation  particularly  in  the  U.S. 
The  end  of  the  Korean  War,  the  death  of 
Stalin,  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  control 
stings  felt  by  the  empire,  and  a  deceptive 
policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  resurrected  by 
Moscow  account  for  this  change.  COCOM  lists 
were  successivelv  subjected  to  review  and 
scaled  down  maricedly  in  1954,  1958,  1963,  and 
1964.  In  conformity  with  COCOM  rules  on 
Individual  country  privilege,  the  U.S..  how- 
ever, had  maintained  Its  extensive  control 
lists  until  recently. 

The  consequences  of  the  soft  multilateral 
control  poUcy  are  plainly  evident  in  the  sta- 
tistical data'  OECD  exports  to  the  emph-e 
Jumped  from  $770.8  million  In  1953  to  $2,- 
481.4  million  In  1960,  and  $2,972  4  million  in 
1963;  for  the  given  years  Its  imports  from  the 
empire  also  rose  from  $934.1  million  to  $2,- 
448.8  million  and  $3,150  million.  Total  Free 
World  exports  to  the  empire  Increased  from 
$1,389  million  in  1963  to  $4,425  mlillon  in 
1960  to  $5,173  mUllon  in  1963;  Imports  showed 
equally  significant  Increases  from  $1,631  mil- 
lion to  $4,462  million  and  $5,389  million  re- 
spectively. By  virtue  of  a  discrepancy  In  con- 
trols U.S.  exports  to  the  empire  rose  only 
from  $1.8  million  In  1953  to  $194  million  in 
1960  and  $167  million  In  1963;  Imports  also 
increased  from  $46  million  to  $84  million  and 
$85  million  for  those  years. 

Since  1962  powerful  pressures  have  been 
generated  In  the  U.S.  for  relaxed  export  con- 
trols. While  the  campaign  progrt-sses.  numer- 
ous disquieting  features  of  slipshod  control 
administration  have  been  emerging,  as 
though  to  reinforce  the  campaign.  In  addl- 


•See  "Five  Perspectives  on  Bast-West 
Trade,"  East-West  Trade.  Part  11.  Hearings. 
Committee  on  Foreign  R.elatlons.  VS.  Sen- 
ate, 1965,  pp.  94-104 


'Direction  of  International  Trade.  United 
Nations,  1948;  Statistical  Bulletins,  Foreign 
Trade,  Series  A.  OECD,  1953 

■  Annual  Trade  Statistics,  Department  r>* 
Commerce. 
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tlon  to  renewed  preosurea  (or  C^.  wheat 
■alee  to  the  USSR,  cleariiQces  have  been  given 
lor  the  sale  or  advanoed  technologies,  special- 
ized machinery  and  equipment,  and  indus- 
trial plants,  products  and  data  to  the  empire. 
Of  the  far  too  many  examples  that  can  be 
mentioned,  a  few  should  be  observed  here 
as  being  typical  of  the  present  trend,  notably 
from  the  viewpoint  of  strategic  materials. 

In  July  1965,  for  example,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  Issued  an  export  license  for  the 
shipment  of  over  t3  million  of  chemical 
woodpulp  to  the  USSR.  This  wood  Is  ulti- 
mately used  In  the  production  of  tires,  both 
passenger  cars  and  trucks  for  both  military 
and  economic  build-up  usee.  Another  license 
Issued  that  month  was  for  over  62  million 
worth  of  grinding  machines  to  the  USSR, 
also  imptortant  militarily  and  economically 
In  the  transport  Industry.  A  license  for  the 
export  of  polystyrene  to  the  USSR  was  also 
Issued,  despite  the  fact  thfct  the  Item  enters 
critically  into  the  manufacture  of  exploelvee. 
demolition  bloclcs.  nonmagnetic  mines  and 
the  like.  In  addition,  much  technical  data 
and  a  broad  assortment  of  advanced  ma- 
chineries are  being  released  to  Rumanl?, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  wl«-xi- 
out  certain  knowledge  as  to  their  end  ose 
Moreover,  many  of  the  clearances  give  eve'y 
Indication  of  prototype  purchasing  by  the 
Red  regimes."  Through  July  31.  1965,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  authorized  83  com- 
mercial credit  guarantees  to  Red  states,  total- 
ing some  $66  million.  The  1966-67  clearances 
are  abounding  and  Incredible,  including  steel 
mill  components,  computers,  missile  guid- 
ance devices,  industrial  chemicals,  convert- 
ing machinery,  magnetic  tape  units.  Boron 
isotope*,  aircraft  equipment,  and  wide  assort- 
ments of  machineries. 

To  complete  this  picture  in  outline  form, 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  Red  exports 
consist  largely  of  raw  materials,  food,  fuel. 
and  finished  natural  products  for  imports 
that  are  chiefly  of  highly  developed  finished 
Industrial  products,  whole  plants,  and  new 
technolo^ee,  such  as  chemical  processing 
plants,  oil  refineries,  synthetic  rubber  plants, 
electtx>nic  computer  parts,  research  labora- 
tory equipment  and  so  forth. 

Given  a  long-run  oold  war  viewpoint.  In 
the  16  years  of  the  1960-1964  period.  Free 
World  exports  to  the  Red  Empire  have  totaled 
some  $49  billion,  and  In  1965  they  well  ex- 
ceeded the  150  billion  mark.  Although  total 
Imports  from  the  West  make  up  only  a  little 
over  1  per  cent  of  USSR's  gross  product  and 
about  2  per  cent  of  the  oomblned  gross  prod- 
uct of  the  other  Eist  European  Red  states, 
and  despite  the  even  lower  aggregate  sig- 
nificance of  this  trade  for  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  over  time  this  trade 
is  substantial  for  the  build-up  and  cold  war 
potential  of  the  Red  Empire.  And  in  any 
given  year  it  bears  disproportionate  signifi- 
cance for  selected  Red  industrial  targets, 
trade  between  the  Red  statee  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Western  industrial  countries 
was  about  t3  5  billLon  each  way  In  1964,  or  a 
total  trade  turnover  of  approximately  $6 
bllUon.  It  grew  over  the  past  decade  by  nearly 
10  per  cent,  exceeding  the  rate  of  growth  In 
the  overall  trade  of  the  Western  Industrial 
states.  For  Western  European  countries  this 
trade  has  averaged  about  3'..  per  cent  of  their 
total  trade,  for  the  United  States  scarcely  1 
per  cent. 

Those  overemphasizing  these  small  pro- 
portions as  Justification  for  more  liberalized 
trade  demonstrate  their  insufficient  grasp  of 
Red  economic  strategy  in  the  Cold  War.  Re- 
gardless of  the  facades  of  "Increasingly 
Independent"  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and  Ru- 
mania, this  strategy  Is  substantially  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  p.\.st  totalitarian  economic 
strategy  of  the  Axis  powers,  with  stress  on 


overall  self-sufficiency,  accelerated  build-up 
by  overcoming  current  deficiencies,  and  con- 
trolled trade  and  foreign  exchange  opera- 
tions. In  essence,  the  errors  of  thirty  years 
ago  are  being  repeated  again.  Some  50  per 
cent  of  all  trade  between  the  empire  and 
the  Free  World  is  accounted  for  by  the 
COCOM  countries,  predominantly  the  West 
European  ones  (non-European  are  the  U.S., 
Canada,  and  Japan).  In  relation  to  the  Red 
Chinese  sector  of  the  empire,  Free  World 
trade  has  also  Increased  over  the  past  decade, 
rising  from  $740  million  In  1953  to  $1,505 
million  In  1963.'  West  Germany,  Japan,  Great 
Britain,  FYance,  Italy,  and  Canada  show  up 
In  the  figures  as  the  leading  traders  with 
the  Red  Empire,  taking  into  account  all  sec- 
tors.'" 

When  talking  about  "strategic  Items,"  one 
need  exercise  only  a  minimum  of  common 
cold  war  sense  In  assessing  these  day-to-day 
reports:  ( 1 )  according  to  Moscow.  USSR  trade 
with  developed  capitalist  nations  rose  15 
per  cent  in  1964,  chiefly  in  Industrial  prod- 
I'-ts  (USSR  foreign  trade  increased  more 
th.-.n  75  per  cent  since  1958.  to  about  $15.3 
b'.iUcn,  of  which  75  per  cent  is  with  other 
parts  of  the  empire);"  (2)  Swedish  firms 
contracted  to  supply  Red  China  v,lth  mining 
equipment  worth  $7  million;  "  (3)  France 
has  contracted  to  supply  Red  China  with 
heavy  duty  trucks  valued  at  $30  million,  ap- 
parently the  most  Important  single  Industrial 
contract  between  Red  China  and  a  Western 
Country."  Similar  Items  abound  monthly  and 
add  up  to  sizeable  absolute  amounts  yearly, 
at  least  In  the  light  of  their  significance  for 
Red  economic  strategy. 

RED     ECONOMIC     STRATEGY 

As  Stressed  at  the  outset,  there  have  been 
grave  limitations  In  general  understanding 
of  Red  economic  strategy,  which  Is  part  and 
parcel  of  overall  Cold  War  strategy  as  di- 
rected mainly  by  Moscow,  the  chief  power 
center  of  the  Red  Empire,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  by  competitive  Pelting.  Also  as  indi- 
cated above,  this  strategy  is  not  new,  though 
it  enjoys  a  considerably  broader  framework 
than  prevailed  prior  to  World  War  II  at  the 
hands  of  the  Axis  powers  which  did  not  com- 
mand the  resources  now  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Red  totalltarians. 

The  elements  of  Red  economic  strategy, 
which  even  lends  itself  to  diagrammatic  ex- 
position, include  accelerated  economic 
growth,  self-sufficiency.  overconUng  short 
supplies,  selective  bilateral  trading,  sustain- 
ing cold  war  comm^itments,  Inroads  into  the 
underdeveloped  areas.  East  European  indus- 
tri.al  assistance  for  the  USSR.  Increased  pro- 
ductivity and  fulfillment  of  plans,  acqui- 
sition of  latest  technology,  data,  and  man- 
agerial ability.  Russian  exploitation  of  the 
empire,  concentrated  deficit  payments  in  gold, 
and  a  growing  integration  of  the  empire — 
all  interrelated  and  oriented  to  serve  the  con- 
summate goals  of  political  subversion,  take- 
over, and  empire  expansion.  All  of  these 
fundamental  elements  fit  into  a  working  pat- 
tern of  operation  In  which  the  Industrial 
Free  World  countries  are  to  play  their  vital, 
assisting  role. 

Many  salient  points  In  this  deficient  un- 
derstanding, in  not  perceiving  the  situation 
as  a  whole,  can  be  elaborated  up^on.  For  ex- 
ample, on  p?.st  empire  assistance.  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  admitted,  "Even  be- 
fo-e  we  recognized  the  USSR,  diplomati- 
cally, the  Soviet  Trading  Company,  Amtorg. 
operated  widely  In  the  United  States,  and 
American  engineers  and  private  corporations 


*  Export  Control.  73rd  Quarterly  Report, 
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helped  to  build  industrial  plants  and  In- 
stallations in  the  Soviet  Union."  This  valu- 
able assistance  contributed  heavily  to  the 
economic  and  military  build-up  Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperio-coloniallsm,  the  efl^ects  of  which 
have  been  felt  by  the  West  since.  Today, 
under  the  Illusion  of  fostering  the  "inde- 
pendence" of  East  European  "satellites,"  we 
are  being  pressed  to  strengthen  the  extended 
Soviet  Russian  Empire  largely  through  trade 
with  its  outer  integral  parte.  It  is  not  gen- 
erally recognized  that  an  extraordinarily  high 
percentage  of  U.S.S.R.  Imports  from  its  Red 
partners  in  Eastern  Europe  Is  made  up  of  in- 
dustrial equipment  and  machinery.  Rising 
significantly  over  the  recent  period,  this  ma- 
chinery component  represented  39  per  cent 
in  1958,  but  45  per  cent  In  1963  and  with 
greater  overall  trade. •'■  Thus,  when  one  reads 
"Present  trends  toward  decentralization  of 
the  economic  systems  of  the  Eastern  coun- 
tries deserve  a  positive  response  from  the 
West,"  he  cannot  but  wonder  about  the  po- 
litico-economic vacuum  such  statements  are 
conjured  up  In."  '♦ 

Thirty  years  ago  statements  of  Intention 
and  alms  Issuing  from  the  Axis  powers  were 
virtually  ignored  and  even  scoffed  at.  It  Is 
quite  evident  that  today  similar  Red  state- 
ments are  not  read  or  understood.  They  well 
support  the  facts  presented  here.  Just  to  cite 
a  few  examples,  it  is  well  to  recall  the  Marx- 
ortented  statement  of  Lenin,  "When  the  time 
comes  to  hang  the  capitalist  class,  they  will 
compete  with  each  otlier  to  sell  us  the  rope." 
Khrushchev  clearly  stated  In  1958.  "We  will 
soon  need  a  large  amount  of  equipment 
which  must  be  designed  and  produced  anew. 
It  would  also  be  expedient  to  order  a  part 
of  this  equipment  in  capitalist  countries, 
primarily  the  United  States,  West  Germany, 
and  Britain."  In  19£G,  during  his  visit  here, 
he  sfwke  quite  frankly.  "Some  thirty  years 
ago  when  our  country  started  building  a 
large-scale  Industry,  good  economic  contacts 
were  established  with  leading  United  States 
firms.  Ford  helped  us  build  the  motor  works 
in  Gorky.  Cooper,  a  prominent  American 
specialist,  acted  as  a  consultant  during  ths 
building  of  the  hydro-electric  power  station 
on  the  Dnieper,  which  In  thoee  days  was  the 
biggest  In  the  world.  Your  engineers  helped 
us  build  the  tractor  works  In  Stalingrad  and 
Kharkov.  Americans,  along  with  the  British, 
were  consultants  during  the  construction  of 
the  Moscow  subway."  He  also  stated  he  wants 
more,  following  this  up  to  the  end  of  his 
reign.  "We  need  to  study  all  the  best  achieve- 
ments, the  best  foreign  experience,  and  apply 
this  ourselves  in  order  to  obtain  higher  labor 
productivity."  '" 

One  of  Khrushchev's  successors.  Premier 
Koeygln  continue  this  strain  by  indicating 
the  USSR's  desire  to  "link  the  long-term 
economic  planning  with  foreign  trade  pros- 
pects to  expand  the  Soviet  market  for  west- 
ern goods  and  the  production  of  Soviet  goods 
for  export."  "*  In  the  Red  trade  campaign  In 
the  Middle  East  and  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Czechoslovak  Statistical  Institution  observed 
ten  years  ago:  "Czechoslovak  participation 
In  this  expansion  of  trade  Is  not  guided  by 
purely  practical  consideration.  It  follows  a 
plan  carefully  drawn  up  In  accordance  with 
political  considerations."  '•  The  director  of 
the  Department  of  Circulation  of  Goods  In 
the  Rumanian  State  Planning  Commission 
states  plainly:  "We  put  great  emphasis  on 
modern  techniques.  We  do  not  purchase 
equipment  from  abroad  unless  we  are  con- 
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vlnced  that  it  U  at  the  top  of  the  world  in 
technology.  We  find  that  the  United  SUtes. 
West  Germany.  France  and  Great  Britain 
make  the  finest  equipment  and  we  want  to 
procure  it.  This  accounts  for  the  increase  In 
our   trade   with    the   West."* 

An  East  German  economist  sheds  light  on 
another  dimension,  eventual  mUltary  and 
political  concessions  by  the  West:  "The  fact 
that  not  only  the  working  people  but  a 
substantial  section  of  the  bourgeoisie  in 
Western  Europe  want  closer  economic  rela- 
tions between  the  two  systems  opens  up 
broad  opportunities  for  supplementing  tne 
political  struggle  for  peaceful  coexistence 
with  economic  struggle.  The  creation  of  a 
nuclear-free  zone  in  the  cenUe  of  Europe, 
renunciation  by  Bonn  of  nuclear  armaments 
and  the  policy  of  revenge,  and  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  all  outstanding  questions,  could 
c-eate  a  favorable  climate  for  closer  economic 
collaboration  between  all  the  European  coun- 
tries."-^ Here  a  Communist  writer  gloats. 
"During  1964,  big  holes  were  torn  In  the  re- 
maining barriers  against  free  trade  between 
Socialist  countries  and  U.S.  Allies.  The  vol- 
ume of  such  trade  spurted  forward  at  an  ac- 
celerated rate.  A  further  shift  in  domestic 
views  put  a  majority  of  American  business 
in  favor  of  East-West  trade."" 

These  statements  are  sullicient  to  indicate 
the  primary  factors  at  work  in  this  Issue. 
Discussion  about  laws,  patent  rights,  copy- 
rights, outstanding  Indebtedness  and  the 
like  U  of  secondary  Imporunce  and  suggests 
a  blind  willingness  to  trade  with  the  empire. 
If  we  believe,  for  example,  that  more  liberal- 
ized trade  would  contribute  to  peace,  the 
growing  independence  of  the  "satellites,"  and 
a  fairer  share  for  American  business,  then 
an  easy  resolution  of  theee  secondary  prob- 
lems should  take  effect,  with  the  Red  regimes 
doubtlessly  accommodating  it  in  no  small 
degree.  Prior  to  its  recognition  by  us  In  1933, 
the  USSR  repudiated  debts  to  the  U.S.  valued 
about  $628  million.  During  World  War  II, 
the  USSR  received  approximately  $11  billion 
in  U.S.  lend-lease  aid.  By  pillage,  reparation, 
and  expropriation  Moscow  collected  over  $30 
billion  worth  of  property  In  Germany  and 
elsewhere.  All  this  did  not  deter  us  in  1951- 
52  to  offer  a  negotiating  figure  of  $800  million 
for  Moscow  to  settle  Its  debts.  It  balked  with 
a  counter-offer  of  $300  million.^ 

If   we  disregard   the  content  of  Red  eco- 
nomic strategy  and  plunge  Into  liberalized 
East-West   trade,   some   nominal  settlement 
of  outstanding  obligations  may  be  expected 
or  the  Johnson  Act  may  be  repealed.  Con- 
cemln2  patents  and  copyrights,   the   trade- 
eager   Russians   have   already   demoiistrated 
their  civllitv  by  becoming  the  68th  member 
of  the  Paris'  convention  for  the  protection  of 
industrial  property.  This  "concession"  is  not 
without  several  subsidiary  advantages  to  the 
Russians,  such  as  buying  the  complex  know- 
how  along  with  the  patent,  obtaining  foreign 
exchange  from  the  sale  of  Its  own  patents, 
and    continued    difficulties    we    would    en- 
counter in  finding  out  how  our  patents  are 
being  used  in  the  closed  society  of  the  USSR. 
Moreover,  with  the  dubious  argument  of  in- 
creasing their  purch.ase3  here,  the  Russians 
will  seek  the  elimination  of  what  they  con- 
sider a  discrimination  against  their  exports 
to  us,  namely  withholding  the  most-f.avored- 
nation  treatment  from  their  exports. 

Exclusive    concern    with    these   secondary 
problems  cannot  but  abet  the  objectives  of 
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Red  economic  strategy  for  it  reinforces  the 
underlying  assumption  of  liberalized  trade. 
In  1955,  Khrushchev  Illumined  the  essence  of 
Red   totalitarian   trade   when   he   said,   "We 
value  trade  least  for  econjmic  reasons  and 
most  for  poliUcal  reasons."  It  appears  rather 
naive   for  many  Americans   to  believe  that 
trade  with  the  empire  is  a  peace-contribut- 
ing, normalizing  agent.  Trade  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  an  essential  weepon  in 
the  arsenal   of  Red   economic   warfare.  The 
outlines  of  Red  economic  strategy  are  clear 
for  all  to  see:    (1)    acquisition  of  the  best 
of  Western  technology  In  its  broadest  sense 
to  augment  producUvity,  accelerate  economic 
growth,   and   reap   surpluses   for   intensified 
Cold  War  operations:   (2)  furtherance  of  the 
empire's  integration  on  the  basis  of  national 
division  of  labor  and  a  heightened  Intra-em- 
plre  trade  facilitated  by  products  from  the 
Free  World;   (3)  marginal  penetration  of  the 
markets   in   the   underdeveloped   areas,   also 
indlrectlv  assisted  by  Free  World  industrial 
trade  and  leading  to  political  Involvements 
designed  for  eventual  takeover,  and  (4)  play- 
ing off  one  Free  World  Industrial  competitor 
against  another  with  the  aim  of  advancing 
political  divisions  among  allied  Free  World 
nations. 

Anastas  Mikoyan,  the  skilled  Armenian 
trader  and  former  president  of  the  USSR, 
confirmed  the  foundation  of  this  strategy 
when  in  1961  he  indicated  how  the  indus- 
trial part  of  the  Free  World  was  to  assist:  "It 
will  be  necessary  to  make  wide  use  of  foreign 
trade  as  a  factor  for  economizing  in  cxirrent 
production  expenditures  and  in  capital  In- 
vestment, with  the  aim  of  accelerating  the 
development  of  corresponding  branches."  In 
short,  whether  by  direct  trade  with  Moscow 
or  indirectly  through  the  parts  of  the  CEMA 
network  (Council  of  Economic  Mutual  As- 
sistance) meaning  Bucharest.  Warsaw,  or 
Pr.ague  and  others,  the  West  Is  to  enable  the 
empire  to  leap  over  years  of  reseirch  and  de- 
velopment cost  so  that  It  may  be  strength- 
ened to  pursue  more  rapidly  its  global  objec- 
tives. 

A   POSinVE   POLTRADE  POLICY 

What  goods  are  strategic?  From  the  anal- 
ysis given  here  It  becomes  clear  that  virtvial- 
ly  no  good  for  export  to  the  empire  Is  non- 
strategic.  Its  cold  war  economies  thrive  on 
fertilizers,  food,  transport  facilities,  plastics, 
clothing,  etc.  as  they  do  on  Imported  tech- 
nological data,  heavy  machinery,  and  military 
weapons    As  a  vital  Instrument  cf  the  Red 
states,  trade  covers  deficiencies  In  the  econo- 
my, influences  policies  of  less  powerful  states. 
affords    channels    for    acquiring    useful    in- 
formation, permits  Industrial  espionage,  has 
wide    propaganda    uses,    allows    for    psycho- 
political  penetrations  of  countries  and  their 
dependence  on  the  empire  without  having  to 
go  "Communist."  and   gradually  leads  to  a 
displacement    of    Western    influence    In   the 
areas,  primarily  through  political   agitation 
for  socialism,  n.itlonalization.  and  the  imita- 
tion of  totalitarian  economic  plans.  In  sharp 
contrast  to  normal,  standard  Western  prac- 
tices, the  Red  trading  mechanism  embraces 
all  of  these  factors— ingredients  of  economic 
warfare. 

One  of  the  striking  aspects  of  East-West 
trade  discussion  is  the  confusion  surround- 
ing the  definition  of  "strategic  materials." 
Either  the  discussant  prattles  the  term  with 
no  precise  definition  offered  or  he  defines  it 
solely  In  terms  of  military  weapons,  disre- 
garding the  Intermeshed  military-political- 
economic  mix  In  a  totalitarian  economy 
oriented  fundamentally  toward  Cold  War 
goals.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Reds,  like 
the  Nazi  and  Fascist  totalltarians.  haven't 
time  and  time  again  specified  their  desires, 
methods,  and  alms  As  another  example, 
Euein  I.  Cortemlev,  deputy  chairman  of  the 
USSR  Committee  for  Inventions  and  Dis- 
coveries, frankly  told  a  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  conference  in  New  York 
that  for  the  latest  and  best  technology  "We 


are  prepared  to  conclude  not  only  separate 
license  contracts  but  also  permanent  agree- 
ments on  the  exchange  of  patent  rights  and 
technical  Information  between  your  com- 
panies and  us." '"  An  examination  of  the  re- 
ports by  the  recent  U.S.  business  mission 
to  Poland  and  Rumania,  shows  a  hungry  ap- 
petite by  the  Red  regimes  for  American  tech- 
niques. Concerning  the  Polish,  "They  are 
very  much  Interested  in  any  form  of  coopera- 
tion with  U.S.  computer  manufacturers, 
peripheral  equipment  manufacturers,  and 
U.S.  producers  of  Integrated  circuits,  meas- 
uring and  testing  Instriunentation."  •  The 
same  applies  to  the  Rumanians.  American 
businessmen  are  quite  capable  of  meeting 
this  demand,  but  they  also  make  clear  their 
Inability  to  determine  the  politico-strategic 
importance  of  such  trade. 

Clearly,  our  failure  to  recognize  the  vary- 
ing strategic  character  of  all  goods,  consumer 
and  capital,  to  the  planned  cold  war  econ- 
omies of  the  Red  Empire  has  bred  a  series 
of  poUcv  failures  that  render  our  posture  ir- 
rational and  self-defeating.  Inadequate  food 
for  Instance,  does  not  exactly  bolster  a  Red 
regime's  relations  with  the  underlying  popu. 
lace  m  terms  of  exacted  productivity,  stoic 
acquiescence,  and  reduced  frictions  and  re- 
sistance, all  of  which  have  their  impact  on 
the  overall  strength  of  the  state.  Our  basic 
failure  to  face  up  to  the  broad  strategicity 
of  goods  has  accounted  for  the  little  pressure 
exerted  on  our  allies  to  restrict  their  trade 
with  the  empire,  the  little  discipline  we've 
displayed  with  our  own  recent  exports,  our 
own  violations  of  the  Battle  Act  during  the 
Korean  War  and  since,  and  the  rash  of  Free 
World  trade  with  Red  China  while  the  U.S. 
defends  the  sovereignty  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  proliferating  anomalies  in  the  vital  sit- 
uation are  logically  traceable  back  to  this 
basic  failure. 

The  problem  Is  not  as  complex  as  the  con- 
fused  thought   on   strategicity   would  make 
It  appear.  Chemical  plants,  for  example,  are 
a  top  priority  Item  in  Red  Import  demand. 
Missilery,  space  technology,  munitions,  agri- 
culture, and  general  Industry  depend  heavily 
on  such   plants.   Strategic?    As   a   restricted 
study  by  the  Center  for  Strategic  Studies  at 
Georgetown  University  discloses,  our  Manu- 
facturing Chemists  Association  knows  they 
are    and.    despite    naive    State    Department 
urglngs  on  Rumanian  truBi   as  to   use,  the 
group  has  corLsistently  shown  a  reluctance  to 
support  their  export  to  the  empire.  The  oil 
offensive  of  the  empire  is  a  story  in  Itself, 
an  excellent  example  of  empire  Integration 
through   the  Friendship  Oil  Pipe  Line  and 
also    economic    aggression.    Strategic?    The 
American   Petroleum    Institute   knows   It   is 
and   has   opposed   exports   of  oU   processing 
facilities  to  the  empire.  These  cases  can  be 
multiplied  along  the  entire  spectrum  of  eco- 
nomic goods  entering  Into  a  planned  cold  war 
economy. 

What  can  we  do?  On  the  basis  of  given 
evidence,  the  first  thing  is  to  recognize  so- 
berly the  absence  of  a  rationally  appropriate 
and'effective  Free  Worid  trade  policy  toward 
the  Red  Empire.  Second,  to  urge  a  complete 
embargo,  such  as  exists  against  Red  China, 
North  Korea.  North  Vietnam,  and  Cuba,  or 
to  advocate  freer  trade  with  Eastern  Europe 
because  our  allies  Indulge  in  It  or  because  of 
accidental  gestures  on  the  part  of  the  "sat- 
ellites." Is  in  the  present  situation  an  extreme 
course  disproportionate  to  our  strategic  cold 
war  needs.  It  is  obviously  not  entirely  true, 
as  the  President's  Commission  malntalna, 
that  "The  United  States  has  three  alterna- 
tives. It  can  leave  things  as  they  are  It  can 
eliminate     this     disparity     through     action 
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acroH  the  board  that  would  bring  VS.  trad- 
ing practice  Into  line  with  those  of  our  allies. 
Or  It  can  modify  Ita  practices  selectively  and 
on  a  country- by-country  basis."**  In  reality, 
there  are  two  other  alternatives — a  complete 
embargo  and  selective  co\uitry-by-ccuntry 
trade  on  the  basis  oX  political  concesslonfi;  In 
other  words,  the  latter  being  a  poltrade 
policy  with  the  same  approach  as  the  com- 
mission's third  alternatiye  but  with  a  dlHer- 
•nt  and  realistic,  cold  war  political  basis. 

The  poltrade  policy  has  these  five  domi- 
nant characteristics:  C!old  War  realism,  free- 
dom Instrumentation,  a  via  media  approach, 
a  formula  for  maximum  flexibility  and  con- 
sistency, and  a  structure  for  positive  Free 
World  action.  The  first  characteristic  has 
been  reflected  throughout  this  analysis.  Its 
content  constitutes  the  very  foundation  of 
this  poltrade  policy.  It  refutes  as  Illusory  the 
basic  assumptions  and  major  reasons  given 
for  liberalized  trade  with  Eastern  Europe  and 
emphasizes  the  Red  economic  strategy,  the 
aggressive  nature  of  Red  trade,  the  vital  dis- 
tinction between  Red  states  and  the  under- 
lying captive  nations.  Red  empire  anarchy 
and  Integration,  and  the  self-defeating  char- 
acter of  unconditional  Free  World  trade  with 
the  empire. 

Indeed,  the  more  one  contemplates  the 
clear-cut  benefits  of  unconditional  trade  to 
the  Red  totalltarlans,  the  more  concerned 
on«  becomes  about  the  acute  rulnerablUtles 
of  the  Free  World.  The  trade  Issue  cannot  be 
divorced  from  "wars  of  liberation"  and  a  host 
of  other  Interrelated  phenomena.  Even  this 
would  be  Indlcatlvely  pertinent.  "We  have 
evidence,"  disclosed  the  Venezuelan  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Oonzalo  Barrios,  "that  Vene- 
zuelan Communists  have  been  getting  money 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  using  the  Italian 
Communist  party  as  a  vehicle.  The  Vene- 
zuelan Communists  recently  asked  for  addi- 
tional funds  designed  to  organize  a  large- 
scale  subversive  plan."  *' 

Freedom  Instrumentation  Is  the  second 
characteristic,  meaning  the  full  use  of  trade 
as  a  means  of  sustaining  and  expanding  free- 
dom. Liberal  trade  advocates  argue  in  terms 
of  freedom,  too,  but  their  false  notions  about 
the  weaning  process  and  evolution  have  al- 
ready been  noted.  With  cold  war  realism,  we 
should  scarcely  hesitate  or  fear  utilizing 
trade  as  a  freedom  weapon  Just  as  the  Red 
regime  manipulate  It  as  a  weapon  for  con- 
quest. Vague  rhetoric  about  bridges  of  un- 
derstanding, contacts  with  peoples,  and  ex- 
changes of  Ideas  could  hardly  forge  such  a 
weapon  for  freedom.  In  the  present-day  con- 
text only  trade  predicated  on  specific  politi- 
cal concession  values.  Involving  even  pecuni- 
ary subsidy,  can  guarantee  such  a  weapon. 

The  Red  regimes  would  not,  of  course,  find 
this  policy  of  their  liking.  Early  in  1965  the 
Polish  premier,  Josef  Cyranklewlcz,  already 
"warned  the  West  not  to  demand  p>olltlcal 
or  Ideologlca,!  concessions  In  exchange  for 
Increased  trade."  "  He  seems  to  forget  that 
the  empire  desperately  needs  this  trade,  not 
we.  On  the  Free  World  side  former  Chancellor 
Ludwlg  Erhard  of  West  Germany  Issued  an- 
other typ*  of  warning  when  at  the  13th  Con- 
gress of  the  Christian  Democratic  Union  he 
bemoaned  the  fact  that  some  Western  na- 
tions are  "competing  with  each  other  to  give 
the  Communist  East  long-term  credits  with- 
out getting  any  pvoUtleal  concessions  In  re- 
turn." Short-term  credits  are  also  important, 
and  on  this  basis  West  Germany  has  led 
the  others  In  East- West  trade.  It  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  strongly  that  the  United 
States  leads  In  overall  technological  develop- 
ment, and  It  Is  this  fact  which  places  It  in 
a  unique  position  to  determine  how  fax  the 
Red  regime  can  partake  of  It 

Another   Important   chaxacterlstlo  of  the 
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poltrade  policy  Is  Its  via  media  approach, 
a  general  avenue  between  a  complete  em- 
bargo and  free  trade,  yet  participating  In 
their  negative  and  positive  natures  In  un- 
limited p)06Slble  combinations  of  bids  and 
offers.  The  approach  would  be  sharply  differ- 
entiating. In  breadth  and  depth  even  more 
so  than  that  of  the  present  p>ollcy.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  an  awareness  of  the  general 
strategic  character  of  all  goods  for  the  Red 
cold  war  economies  and  their  varying  degrees 
of  strategic  Importance,  and  of  the  different 
political  conditions  existing  In  various  parts 
of  the  empire  in  terms  of  oppression,  persecu- 
tion, special  restrictions,  and  opportunities 
for  Internal  pressure.  These  are  the  two  broad 
bases  for  the  operation  of  the  poltrade  for- 
mula, which  would  prop>ortlon  trade  bids  to 
political  concession  bids. 

Much  Is  uncritically  made  of  Yugoslavia 
as  an  example  of  wisdom  in  our  present 
policy,  for  83.5  billion  In  U.S.  assistance 
chalked  up  are  its  "Independence"  from 
Moscow,  about  70  per  cent  of  Its  trade  being 
done  with  the  West,  and  a  cozy  association 
with  Free  World  economic  organizations.  Yet 
It  s  extremely  difficult  to  perceive  the  political 
values  of  this  pragmatic  wlsdcm.  From  view- 
points of  ultimate  survival  and  ideological 
hue.  Belgrade's  Interests  are  Inextricably  tied 
up  with  Moscow's  and.  Just  to  mention  one 
example.  Tito's  record  of  condemnations 
against  U.S.  action  in  the  Congo.  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  concern- 
ing Cuba  constitutes  Ironic  compensation 
of  the  most  indescribable  typ>e.  Belgrade 
trades  with  Havana  and,  despite  Its  minor 
power  on  the  global  scale,  has  played  for  the 
empire  a  unique  role  of  diplomatic  broker 
Also,  the  thought  of  Yugoslavia  setting  a 
pattern  of  profitable  practice  for  others  In 
the  Red  Empire,  and  to  the  net  advantage 
of  the  empire,  seems  to  elude  many.  This 
pattern  was  formed  not  by  design  but  rather 
by  necessity  of  response  to  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal problems.  In  any  case,  the  wisdom  of 
our  policy  toward  Yugoslavia  has  worked 
against  the  freedom  of  the  variovis  nations 
In  that  totalitarian  state,  as  its  broadened 
application  certainly  will  against  those  in 
Rumania,  Poland.  Hungary  and  others. 

Turning  to  the  poltrade  formula,  one  can 
see  that  it  would  be  practicable  and  adapt- 
able for  all  changing  circumstances.  Scaled 
to  priorities  of  political  consideration,  the 
formula  allows  for  long-term  and  short-run 
credits,  as  well  as  cash  pajTnents.  It  deals  in 
producer,  capital  goods  and  consumer  goods, 
as  well  as  managerial  ability,  organization, 
and  technological  data  In  sharp  contrast  to 
present  U.S.  policy,  It  advances  a  principle 
of  consistency  In  that  its  application  would 
be  directed  at  the  Asian  sectors  of  the  em- 
pire as  well  as  the  European  and  Latin  Ameri- 
ca. The  avid  use  of  the  formula  would  pro- 
duce considerable  polltico-prof>aganda  values 
since  all  trade  transactions  would  necessarily 
be  tied  to  specified  political  items.  Bids  for 
speclflc  political  concessions  would  make  the 
latter  integral  p>arts  of  the  economic  valua- 
tion process  Just  as  much  as  Red  bids  for 
machines,  etc. 

Moreover,  application  of  the  formula  would 
imamblguously  work  In  behalf  of  the  cap- 
tive nations;  it  would  not  accommodate 
without  real  cost  the  empire's  economic 
plans;  it  would  uphold  the  efficacy  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  by  relating  Red  subver- 
sive efforts  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  to 
trade  offers;  and  it  would  provide  the  U.S. 
with  an  effective  leverage  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  unconditional  West  European  trade 
with  the  empire  and  reorient  much  of  this 
trade  toward  Intenslfled  Intra-Pree  World 
trade.  A  vigorous  and  well-planned  pwltrade 
p>ollcy  with  alternative  advantages  for  our 
allies  and  a  consuming  emphasis  on  trade 
for  freedom  would  find  few.  if  any.  Free 
World  nations  seeking  to  help  the  empire 
unconditionally,  particularly  as  concern  sav- 
ings In  intangible  values  of  time  and  costs 
of  research  and  development. 


Steps  In  applying  the  formula  would  in 
general  be  simple,  methodical,  and  In  graded 
order:  (l|  as  In  present  policy,  military 
weapons  and  space  technology  face  complete 
embargo;  (2)  most  advanced  producer  good, 
technology,  managerlallsm  and  data  would 
be  proportioned  to  pwltrade  bids  of  the 
highest  value,  entailing  free  elections,  en- 
forcement of  the  national  self-determination 
principle,  the  opportunity  for  political  party 
opposition,  and  the  satisfaction  of  legal  ob- 
ligations in  World  War  II  treaties;  (3)  trade 
in  less  advanced  producer  goods,  engendering 
set-up  of  whole  factories  and  organizational 
plans,  would  call  for  proportionate  poltrade 
values  in  the  order  of  dismantling  the  Ber- 
lin Wall.  Russian.  Czech,  etc.  exodus  from 
Cuba,  the  withdrawal  of  USSR  trooops  from 
Hungary  and  other  captive  areas,  a  vastly 
expanded  cultiu-al  exchange  program,  proven 
Red  support  of  subversion  in  Vietnam,  etc.; 
i4l  trade  in  consumer  goods  would  also  be 
differentiated  on  ?cales  of  recency,  quality, 
and  quantity  and  prop>ortloned  In  terms  of 
prevailing  conditions  and  acts  of  religious 
oppression,  slave  labor  employment,  civil  sup 
presslon,  unjust  arrests  and  Imprisonment 
of  Free  'World  citizens,  atrocities,  the  need 
for  rehabilitating  pwlitlcal  prisoners  and  so 
forth. 

These  are  the  four  general  categories  of 
poltrade  application  into  which  further 
specific  poltrade  bids  would  be  fitted  as  de- 
velopments and  circumstances  demand.  An- 
other manifest  advant.ige  of  such  constant 
predication  is  that  the  real  causes  of  our 
foremost  problems  today  will  be  kept  In  the 
forefront  of  world  attention  and  thought. 
Except  for  a  complete  embargo  and  Its  Justi- 
fying reasons,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
other  alternatives:  indeed,  they  submerge 
these  causes  into  temporary  oblivion.  Again, 
the  argument  that  the  empire  would  refuse 
to  trade  under  such  poltrade  conditions 
misses  the  whole,  crucial  point  of  trade  as  a 
weapon  for  real  freedom  and  the  tremendous 
leverage  possessed  by  the  West.  Pursuit  of  the 
present  course  means  endowing  the  Red 
economies  with  Intangible  values  of  short- 
ened time  and  reduced  real  costs  of  develop- 
ment without.  In  this  dimension,  receiving 
anj-thlng  In  return  except  the  spurious  satis- 
faction of  believing  that  dispersed  contacts 
would  lead  to  "greater  understanding"  and 
"evolution  toward  peace."  Also.  In  the  cold 
war  context,  to  literally  aid  them  to  under- 
mine us  In  time  and  everywhere  Is  the 
height  of  folly.  Rationally,  a  quid  pro  quo  Is 
demanded  In  these  dimensions  and  can  only 
be  realized  through  advanced  bargaining  for 
counterpart.  Intangible  freedom  values.  If 
the  Red  states  are  desperately  In  need  of 
this  trade,  as  they  Indicate  to  be.  the  best 
test  of  their  determination  Is  this  quid  pro 
quo  approach. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  formula's  appli- 
cation would,  of  course,  receive  detailed 
treatment  In  relation  to  each  Red  state.  If 
Hungary,  for  example,  seeks  Free  World 
trade.  In  addition  to  the  items  stated  above 
there  are  the  genocidal  a'oortion  laws,  the 
case  of  Cardinal  Mlndszenty.  the  reduction 
of  the  Iron  Curtain,  release  of  political  pris- 
oners, f.-eedom  of  assembly  for  the  Petofl 
Circle  and  others,  and  a  reciprocal  distribu- 
tion of  US.  literary  output  In  Hungary.  The 
same  detailed  treatment  can  be  applied  to 
any  other  Red  state.  Doubtless,  the  totali- 
tarian regimes  will  cry  about  "Interferences 
In  Internal  affairs."  their  "national  sovereign- 
ties" and  the  hke.  but  these  protestations 
are  thoroughly  arid  In  the  light  of  history, 
the  empire  network,  the  basic  solidarity  of 
the  Communist  Parties,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Red  conspiracy. 

Lastly,  the  structure  of  positive  Free  World 
poltrade  would  to  a  notable  degree  be  erected 
by  the  Initiative  and  leadership  of  the  U.S. 
and  Its  poltrade  policy.  Though  the  structure 
should  be  built  concurrently  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  policy,  imllateral  U.S.  action 
would  Itself  become  a  constructive,  efficient 
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cause  for  the  moulding  of  the  Institution. 
The  objective  Is.  of  course,  a  unity  of  action 
primarily  with  our  West  Exiropean  aUies.  The 
present  lack  of  such  unity  Is  to  a  great  extent 
ascribable  to  our  own  failure  in  providing 
the  necessary  leadership  In  the  Cold  War. 
over  and  beyond  the  military  umbrella  and 
foreign  aid.  A  new.  concentrated  Initiative 
by  us  should  aim  at  the  formation  of  a  NATO 
Council    on    Free   World    Trade.    The    move 
would  undoubtedly  Infuse  a  new  me  of  work- 
ing partnership  In  the  Atlantic  community. 
The  Council's  prime  function  would  be  a 
multUateralizatlon    of    the    poltrade    policy. 
Free  World  countries,  such  as  Japan,  would 
be  included  as  associates.   Japan   has  been 
pushing  Its  trade  with  the  empire   (Japan's 
trade  with  It  Increased  15  per  cent  over  1964 
and  amounts  to  less  than  7  per  cent;  about 
$400   million   with   Red   China,    Jumping  60 
per  cent  over  1964,  $30  million  with  North 
Korea,  and  small  amounts  with  North  Viet- 
nam). With  this  economic  power  assembled, 
In  the  ratio  of  3  to  1  to  the  entire  Red  Em- 
pire, the  so-called  Communist  economic  of- 
fensive would  become  a  sterile  exercise  as  the 
Free  World  market,  particularly  In  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas,  becomes  in  every  sense 
a    true,    free    market     The    new    structural 
framework  would,  with  qualification,  accom- 
modate the  inclinations  of  our  allies  as  ex- 
pressed, for  example.  In  a  resolution  by  the 
slx-natlon       Common       Market       Assembly 
stressing  "the  political  and  economic  impor- 
tance of  trade  relations  with  state-controlled 
trade.  In  particular  with  neighbor  countries 
of  East  Europe,  and  the  desirability  of  de- 
veloping them"— ves,   toward   genuine   free- 
dom. Canadians  selling  $403  million  of  wheat 
to  Red  China,  Italians  buying  natural   gas 
from    the    USSR,    Greeks    selling    wheat    to 
Bulgaria,  and  multiplying  day-to-day  reports 
on  unconditional  Free  World  trade  with  the 
empire  would  receive  an  entirely  new  assess- 
ment under  the  sway  of  a  rational  poltrade 
policy. 

Only  thirty  years  ago  we  substantially 
committed  the  same  trade  mistake  with  an- 
other breed  of  totalitarian  powers.  This  time 
It  Is  even  worse  because  of  the  cold  war 
subtleties  Involved  and  the  trained  capacity 
of  the  enemy  to  compound  the  use  of  his 
relatively  Inferior  resources.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  requirements  of  the  present 
situation  are  a  firm  imderstanding  of  Red 
economic  strategy,  the  launching  of  a  pol- 
trade policy  to  counter  this  strategy,  and  a 
national  will  to  see  It  through.  Frequent 
comments  on  the  current  disunity,  the  al- 
leged ambiguity  of  strategic  materials,  and 
"our  allies  are  trading  with  them"  are  only 
convenient  rationalizations  for  less  than  firm 
action  In  behalf  of  expanded  world  freedom. 


IS  UNITED  STATES  REALLY  FILLED 
WTTTH  POVERTY? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of  this 
body  an  article  from  the  September  4 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  by 
Prof.  John  B.  Parrlsh  on  the  degree  of 
poverty  In  the  United  States.  It  Is  well 
worth  the  time  It  takes  to  read  it,  and 
should  serve  to  clear  the  air  just  a  bit. 

Is  UNtrED  Statxs  Reallt  Filled   WrrH 
PovBBTY?  A  Look  at  the  Facts 

(NoTS.— How  many  Amerlcens  are  really  In 
poverty?  Thirty  mUllon?  Eighty  mUllon?  Or 


only  a  handful?  This  article,  written  for  "V.  S. 
News  &  World  Report,"  Is  based  on  a  study  of 
poverty— and  of  the  "poverty  cult"  that  ha« 
developed  m  this  era.) 

(By  John  B.  Parrlsh,  professor  of  economics. 
University  of  Illinois) 

When  future  hlstorianB  write  the  history 
of  the  1960s,  there  will  be  no  more  extraordi- 
nary episode  In  their  accounts  than  the  rise 
of  Americas  'new  poverty"  cult.  Intellectuals 
from  every  social-science  discipline,  every 
religious  denomination,  every  political  and 
social  Institution  have  climbed  abroad  the 
poverty  bandwagon. 

This  article  is  concerned  with  a  few  funda- 
menUl  questions:  How  did  the  new  cult  get 
started?  What  are  its  claims?  Does  the  eco- 
nomic evidence  support  the  claims?  Are  we 
moving  toward  a  new  and  better  social  order 
or  toward  social  chaos? 

After  a  decade  of  exploring  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  poverty  world,  the  "new 
poverty"  cult  has  settled  on  a  few  basic  doc- 
trines which  together  form  a  dogma  that  ap- 
parently must  be  accepted  on  faith.  These 
claims  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  economic  process,  which  in  earlier 
yeajs  brought  affluence  to  a  majority  of 
Americans,  recently  has  slowed  up  and  ap- 
parently stopped.  As  a  result,  a  large  minority 
of  Americans  are  "hopelessly"  trapped  below 
the  poverty  line. 

2.  The  size  of  this  poverty  population  Is 
"massive."  and  may  be  increasing.  Minimum 
estimates  place  Uie  niunber  at  30  million, 
maximum  at  nearly  80  million. 

3.  Despite  its  great  size,  the  poverty  papu- 
lation is  hidden  away— "invisible."  unknown, 
unwanted,  unaided,  helpless. 

4.  The  hard  core  of  the  "other  America"  Is 
the  Negro.  Because  of  racial  discrimination, 
he  has  been  unable  to  participate  In  eco- 
nomic progress.  He  Is  frustrated,  embittered, 
forced  to  live  outside  the  affluent  society  of 
the  majority. 

5  The  "new  poverty"  can  only  be 
eradicated  bv  massive,  federal  social-action 
programs  Involving  income  maintenance, 
self-help,  education  and  training.  In  a  milieu 
of  racial  Integration,  the  latter  voluntary  If 
possible,  compulsory  if  necessarj-. 

Does  the  ertdence  on  diffusion  of  economic 
well-being  support  the  "new  poverty"  cult? 
Has  diffusion  mysteriously  slowed  to  a  halt, 
leaving  millions  "hopelessly  trapped"?  Are  30 
to  80  million  suffering  acute  deprivation  In 
today's  America?  The  plain  truth  Is  there  Is 
no  basis  In  fact  for  the  "new  poverty"  thesis 
The  high  priests  of  the  poverty  religion  have 
been  exchanging  each  other's  misinforma- 
tion. Let's  look  briefly  at  some  Illustrative 
evidence. 

Diet.  The  diet  of  U.S.  families  has  con- 
tinued to  improve  steadily  over  time  until 
today  at  least  95  per  cent,  perhaps  96  per  cent 
or  97  per  cent  of  all  families  have  an  adequate 
minimum  daily  Intake  of  nutrients. 

Automatic  cooking  equipment.  Are  20  i>er 
cent,  perhaps  40  per  cent  of  U.S.  families 
without  decent  equipment  with  which  to 
prepare  this  food  Intake?  No.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  99  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  households  have 
automatic  oooklng  equipment,  Including  most 
of  those  families  living  In  rural  and  urban 
"ghettos."  The  diffusion  has  been  consistent 
and  persistent  over  the  last  six  decades. 

Refrigeration.  Could  it  be  that  mUllons  of 
American  families  are  experiencing  dull  and 
dreary  meals  because  they  have  no  way  to 
preserve  foods  and  beverages  against  spoil- 
age? No.  About  99  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  families 
have  purchased  electric  or  gas  refrigerators. 
It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  they  know  how 
to  operate  them,  even  in  the  "ghettos." 

Communicatwn.  Are  millions  of  America's 
poor  shut  off  from  all  contact  with  the  rest 
of  their  affluent  countrymen— alone,  frus- 
trated, in  that  "other  world"  of  poverty  Iso- 
lation? At  last  count,  the  diffusion  of  TV 
sets  had  reached  92  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  house- 
holds  providing  Instant  access  to  entertain- 


ment, news,  sports,  cultural  enrtchment. 
Since  a  smaU  per  cent  of  middle  and  upper- 
Income  families  who  can  afford  TV  have 
chosen  not  tc  buy.  the  per  cent  of  famUlea 
having  TV  who  want  it  must  be  around  96 
or  97  f>er  cent — a  diffusion  achieved  in  just 
15  years. 

Medxcal  aid.  Have  the  "new  hopeless  i>oor ' 
found  the  doors  to  modern  medical  service 
"slammed  shut,"  forcing  them  to  rely  on 
quack  remedies,  superstition,  mldwlves.  or 
to  die  alone  and  unattended? 

In  1910.  only  one  of  every  10  American 
families  had  access  to  hospitals  for  child- 
birth. The  diffusion  since  then  has  been 
spectacular  and  pjerslstent  for  all  groups,  in- 
cluding nonwhltes.  By  1960.  over  97  per  cent 
of  all  American  women  had  their  babies 
born  In  hospitals.  Today  It  Is  somewhere 
between  98  per  cent  and  99  per  cent. 

The  luxury  o/  telephone  service.  Telephone 
service  Is  ordinarily  not  a  rock-bottom  con- 
sumer necessity.  It  Is  useftil  and  convenient 
but  not  an  absolute  requirement,  as  was 
demonstrated  during  the  Great  Depression  of 
the  1930s  when  the  per  cent  of  famUies  with 
telephones  declined. 

Yet  today  nearly  90  per  cent  of  all  U.S. 
households  have  telephones.  Since  there  are 
still  a  few  pockets  of  unavailability.  It  Is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  close  tc  95  per 
cent  of  all  U.S.  households  In  availability 
areas  who  would  like  this  luxury  actually 
enjoy  It. 


THREE    POVEBTY    TALLACIES 

The  foregoing  Illustrative  evidence  raises 
an  Interesting  question:  Hoic  can  the 
"massive"  group  of  America's  "hopeless  poor" 
buy  so  much  icith  so  little?  Perhaps  this  basic 
question  can  be  put  andlher  way:  How  could 
the  poverty  intellectuals  be  so  wrong?  The 
answer  Is  actually  very  simple.  The  intellec- 
tuals have  chosen  to  be  wrong.  Most  mem- 
bers of  the  -new  poverty"  cult  are  quite  well- 
trained  In  statistics.  Some  are  acknowledged 
experts.  They  know  better.  But.  for  the  sake 
of  the  "new  poverty"  religion,  they  have 
chosen  to  accept  three  poverty  fallacies. 

The  "new  poverty"  cult  has  built  much  of 
its  case  on  family-Income  statistics.  Some 
technical  matters  aside.  th°re  Is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  these  statistics,  per  se.  But 
there  is  something  wrong,  very  much  wrong, 
with  their  use.  It  is  Impossible  for  anyone 
adequately  to  Interpret  them  in  terms  of 
average  family  economic  well-being. 

Poverty  fallacy  No.  1  got  Its  big  push  from 
the  1964"  report  on  "The  Problem  of  Poverty 
in  America"  bv  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. CEA  determined  that  households  with 
less  than  $3  000  annual  income  were  in  pov- 
erty Using  this  Income  yardstick.  It  was  de- 
termined that  20  percent  of  U.S.  households 
containing  30  mlUlon  persons  were  in  the 
twvertv  class. 

This  report  provided  a  wonderful  takeoff 
point  for  poverty  statisticians.  With  30  mil- 
lion to  build  on.  it  was  not  difficult  to  find 
millions  of  additional  families  who  should 
be  added  to  the  poverty  population.  The  pov- 
erty numbers  game  became  quite  exciting. 
Who  could  count  the  most?  Honors  so  far 
have  gone  to  those  claiming  nearly  80  mil- 
lion. A  majority  of  cult  members  have  set- 
tled for  a  more  modest  40  to  50  million. 

The  truth  about  poverty-Income  statistics  Is 
this-  Under  no  reasonable  a-ssumptions  does 
income  below  $3,000  indicate  poverty  status. 
It  may  or  may  not,  and  to  say  otherwise  Ifl 
not  only  erroneous  but  absurd. 

Let's  "take  as  an  example  a  young  married 
couple,  the  Smiths.  They  are  attending  col- 
lege They  constitute  a  statistical  household. 
Their  annual  Income  Is  $1,500  a  year.  They 
are  not  being  "hopelessly"  shut  out  from  the 
good  things  of  life.  They  are.  along  with  other 
American  vouth,  enjoying  a  rate  of  access  to 
higher  education  greater  than  the  youth  of 
any  country,  any  time,  any  place.  They  enjoy 
electric  lighting,  refrigeration,  adequate  U 
not  fancy  food,  and  a  second-hand  automo- 
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bUe  or  motorcycle.  Tbey  would  like  a  new 
CadlUac.  but  will  manage  without  one.  They 
aren't  "poor"  and  need  no  crocodile  tears 
■hed  In  their  behalf. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  life  cycle  are  the 
Jonesee.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  a  machinist  all 
hla  life.  He  and  Mrs.  Jones  had  always  wanted 
to  visit  the  country's  great  national  parks 
after  the  children  had  grown  up  and  left.  80 
he  has  opted  to  retire  at  age  60.  The  retire- 
ment Income  will  come  to  only  $2,000  a  year. 
Are  they  poor?  The  poverty  cult  says,  "Yes," 
these  people  are  suffering  from  deprivation. 
Tliey  have  been  "hopelesaly"  cast  aside.  Yet 
the  truth  Is  they  have  a  small  home  paid  for, 
a  modest  automobile  paid  for.  They  enjoy  re- 
frigeration, automatic  cooking  equipment, 
Inside  plumbing,  TV,  enough  clothea  to  last 
for  yeaxs — the  accumulation  of  a  lifetime. 
And  now  they  propose  to  enjoy  more  leisure. 
In  more  comfort,  for  more  years  than  similar 
working-class  families  of  any  country,  any 
time.  The  Joneses  think  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  Is  statistically  wacky. 

And  take  the  Browns.  They  are  In  the  mid- 
dle years.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  work. 
Their  three  children  are  In  school.  They  have 
a  modest  new  home,  partially  paid  for.  some 
savings,  some  Insurance,  good  clothes — yes, 
and  a  pald-for  refrigerator  and  TV  set.  They 
have  a  new  car  and  six  Installments  stUl  out- 
standing. Mr.  Brown  becomes  111.  Mrs.  Brown 
quits  work  to  take  care  of  him.  Their  income 
drops  to  below  $3,000  for  the  year.  Are  they 
In  trouble?  Yes.  Are  they  in  desperate  con- 
sumer poverty?  Are  they  "hopelessly 
trapped"?  By  no  means.  After  a  tough  year 
they  will  resume  as  members  of  the  affluent 
society  even  by  CEA's  deflnltlon. 

ECNOoMic  well-being:  comulative 

These  illustrations  could  be  multiplied 
many  times.  Cross-section  households- 
Income  statistics  are  a  very  inappropriate 
yardstick  with  which  to  measure  economic 
well-being,  which  Is  a  longitudinal  and  cum- 
ulative process. 

Let's  return  for  a  moment  to  the  telephone 
as  a  luxury — or  at  least  a  semlluxury — con- 
sumer good.  Now  take  the  desperately  poor 
on  whom  the  doors  of  affluency  have  presum- 
ably been  '■slammed  shut."  Now  take  the 
"poorest  of  the  poor" — those  at  the  very  rock 
bottom  of  the  income  scale,  those  desperately 
deprived  households  earning  lees  than  $500  a 
year.  You  Just  can't  get  much  poorer  than 
that. 

Now  observe  that  nearly  60  per  cent  of 
these  poorest  of  the  poor  had  telephone 
service  in  1966.  How  could  this  be?  Why 
would  families  presumably  facing  the  grim 
miseries  of  malnutrition  order  telephone 
service?  And,  If  we  make  allowance  for  the 
availability  factor  and  the  "can  afford  but 
don't  want"  factor,  then  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  70  to  80  per  cent  of  America's 
poorest  poor  had  telephones  In  1965. 

If  this  Is  the  "new  poverty."  It  is  appar- 
ently not  too  severe.  How  to  explain  this 
paradox  of  Income  poverty,  consumer-goods 
affluence?  The  answer  is  quite  simple.  In- 
come data  are  a  very  bad  measure  of  eco- 
nomic well-being.  The  Smiths,  the  Joneses, 
the  Browns,  all  had  telephone  service  even 
though  the  CEA's  Income  statistics  put  them 
in  the  "poverty  class." 

There  is  a  second  big  fallacy  In  the  "new 
poverty"  claims,  and  In  some  respects  an  in- 
excusable one.  The  poverty  cult  measures  the 
economic  well-being  of  families  at  all  income 
levels  by  determining  what  they  can  buy 
with  their  Income  at  current  retail  prices. 
In  fact,  the  poverty  cult  makes  much  out  of 
the  fact  that  because  of  the  greed  of  retail 
merchants  and  the  gullibility  and  lack  of 
buying  savvy  on  the  part  of  many  {X)Or  buy- 
ers, the  "new  poor"  actually  pay  more  for 
the  same  goods  than  the  affluent  classes.  This 
U  hogwash. 

The  truth  is,  America's  low-income  classes 
have  access  to  a  low-price  consumer-goods 
market  In  which  prices  are  a  fraction  of  pub- 


lished retail  prices,  and  In  which  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  "poor"  dollars  is  multiplied 
many  times.  This  discount  market  yields 
levels  of  consumption  far  above  that  indi- 
cated by  retail  prices. 

As  the  poor  could  explain  to  CEA  and  the 
poverty  intellectuals,  this  market  is  Amer- 
ica's enormously  big  resale  market — the 
world's  largest.  Every  year,  from  25  to  65 
per  cent  of  many  consumer  durable-goods 
purchases  involve  second-  or  third-hand 
goods  moving  In  established  trade  or  in  in- 
formal, person-to-person  channels. 

Take  as  an  example  a  f>opular  consumer 
durable  good,  the  electric  refrigerator.  In 
1923,  this  appliance  was  a  new  item.  In  cur- 
rent dollars,  it  cost  around  $900.  Its  capacity 
was  small,  averaging  less  than  6  cubic  feet. 
It  averaged  only  six  years  of  service  life,  or 
about  $150  a  year.  There  were  too  few  pro- 
duced, and  service  was  too  short  for  a  resale 
market.  Only  the  rich  could  afford  a  refrig- 
erator. 

Today  a  good  new  refrigerator  can  be  pur- 
chased for  about  $300.  Its  capacity  will  aver- 
age about  10  cubic  feet.  Service  life  will  be 
around  18  years.  The  average  replacement 
year  currently  Is  around  10.  So  the  first  buyer 
pays  about  $30  a  year,  minus  trade-In.  Re- 
sale value  will  be  about  $50.  This  will  permit 
the  second  buyer  to  purchase  eight  years  of 
the  same  quality  of  refrigeration  for  about 
$6  a  year.  The  low-income  buyer,  not  partlc- 
ul.ir  about  the  latest  style,  has  expanded  his 
purchasing  power  500  per  cent  over  that  of 
the  first  high-Income  buyer. 

Today's  low-Income,  "new  poverty"  buyer 
has  purchasing  power  25  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  rich  buyer  of  1923.  America's 
consumer  durable-goods  market  is  operating 
under  a  law  of  accelerating  diffusion.  Amer- 
ica's low-income  families  are  not  being  shut 
out.  They  are  being  pulled  into  affluence  at 
an  ever-increasing  rate. 

There  is  a  big.  hidden,  tertiary  consumer- 
goods  market  not  measured  even  by  retail  or 
resale  price  statistics.  This  Is  the  Intergen- 
eratlon  movement  of  goods  accumulated  over 
time  and  handed  down  or  distributed  down 
one  generation  to  another.  In  an  affluent  so- 
ciety this  becomes  a  very  large  market.  Sew- 
ing machines,  automobiles,  electric  Irons, 
kltchenw.are,  furniture,  silverware,  dinner- 
ware,  bicycles,  etc. — ail  these  provide  an 
enormous  source  of  consumption  for  all  In- 
come classes,  including  the  poor. 

GROWTH    OF    NO-COST   GOODS,    SERVICES 

If  ignoring  the  durable-goods  resale  mar- 
ket Is  Inexcusable,  the  failure  of  the  poverty 
cult  to  take  account  of  the  rapid  growth  In 
low-cost  or  no-cost  goods  and  services  in 
America  Is  well-nigh  Incredible.  It  is  incredi- 
ble because  much  of  It  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  very  federal  agencies  whose 
economists  have  been  among  the  high  priests 
of  the  poverty  cult.  This  failure  constitutes 
poverty  fallacy  No.  3. 

To  Illustrate:  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  all 
Negro  births  today  are  In  hospitals.  Yet  the 
US.  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  in  1964  said  half  the  Negroes  in  Amer- 
ica were  suffering  from  acute  poverty,  meas- 
ured by  income  statistics.  How  can  so  many 
poor  afford  so  much  medical  service?  For 
two  reasons:  First,  as  already  noted,  the  In- 
come data  are  faulty.  But  more  to  the  point 
here,  almost  every  urban  community  has 
free  or  very  low-cost  medical  serv-lces  for 
low-income  families.  In  fact,  surveys  show 
that  in  some  communities  the  lowest-in- 
come families  have  more  medical  checkups, 
vaccinations,  chest  X-rays,  eye  examinations 
than  some  higher-income  groups. 

TTie  number  of  low-cost  food  programs  has 
been  growing  rapidly.  For  example,  the  na- 
tional school-hinch  program  provided  low- 
cost  noon  meals  for  nearly  20  million  chil- 
dren in  1967.  The  food-stamp  plan  provided 
low-cost  food  for  1  million  persons  in  1966, 
and  was  scheduled  to  rise  to  2  million  in 
1967.   The   low-cost   milk   plan — along   with 


school  lunch — accounted  for  5  percent  of 
total  U.S.  nonfarm  fluld-mllk  consumption 
in  1966,  and  would  have  expanded  even  more 
in  1967  had  not  cutbacks  been  ordered  be- 
cause of  Vietnam. 

The  total  number  of  low-income  jjersons 
reached  by  various  food-subsidy  programs 
came  to  nearly  30  million  in  1966,  or  pre- 
cisely the  number  of  persons  classified  as  poor 
In  1964  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Since  many  of  CEA's  30  miliion  didn't  belong 
in  the  poverty  classification  in  the  first  place, 
some  questions  may  well  be  r.iised  as  to  who 
and  how  many  poor  have  been  "forgotten." 

If  the  evidence  suggests  the  "new  poverty" 
Intellectuals  have  grossly  exaggerated  the 
extent  of  poverty  In  America,  can  we  now  sit 
back  comfortably  and  forget  the  poverty 
claims?  Unfortunately,  we  cannot. 

SOME    DISTtTRBtNO    TRENDS 

There  are  some  very  disturbing  social 
trends  which  have  accompanied  the  spread 
of  affluency.  Even  more  disturbing  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  federal  antipoverty  programs 
may  be  causally  as  well  as  assoclatlonally  re- 
lated to  these  developments.  We  may  be 
headed  not  toward  a  great  new  society,  but 
toward  social  chaos.  Let's  look  briefly  at  six 
problem  areas,  all  of  them  Interrelated: 

1.  The  various  federal-State  Income-main- 
tenance programs  seem  to  have  generated  an 
explosion  of  Illegitimacy  in  America  that  wUl 
have  far-reaching  consequences  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  illegitimacy  rate  has  doubled  In 
the  last  few  years,  until  today  1  out  of  13 
Americans  Is  born  Illegitimate.  At  recent  rates 
of  growth,  every  tenth  American  by  the  early 
1970s  will  be  born  out  of  wedlock. 

2.  Related  to  Illegitimacy  Is  the  long-run 
growth  In  households  managed  only  by  fe- 
males, a  large  proportion  subsidized  by  vari- 
ous federal-State  aid  programs.  Today  In 
America,  1  out  of  10  households  Is  fatherless. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  this  to  rise  In 
the  future.  Among  Negro  families  the  per- 
centage is  already  1  out  of  4. 

3.  A  particularly  disconcerting  develop- 
ment over  and  above  trends  for  the  whole 
pKjpulatlon  Is  the  upsurge  in  the  number  and 
proportion  of  unwanted  and  ungulded  Negro 
youth.  Today  1  out  of  4  Negroes  Is  born  ille- 
gitimate. In  some  sections  of  large  urban 
areas  the  percentage  Is  very  much  higher.  If 
the  trends  of  1950-64  continue,  then  by  1975 
about  one -third  of  all  Negro  youth  born  In 
the  U.S.  will  be  born  outside  normal  feimlly- 
lUe  patterns.  They  will  be  arriving  at  the 
teen  ages  not  suffering  from  malnutrition  or 
abject  consumer-goods  poverty,  but  from 
acute  social  and  intellectual  poverty.  The 
future  consequences  for  the  rest  of  the  urban 
populations,  both  white  and  nonwhite,  will 
be  considerable. 

4.  Related  to  but  not  solely  derived  from 
problems  1  to  3  is  the  rise  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. The  rate  has  doubled  In  the  last  dec- 
ade. How  long  can  society  tolerate  such  a 
rate  of  growth?  At  least  In  part,  the  steady 
climb  of  delinquency  may  be  due  not  to 
poverty,  but  to  an  affluent  society — more 
leisure,  more  spending  money,  fewer  respon- 
sibilities, less  motivation,  failure  of  rehabili- 
tative programs. 

5.  The  diffusion  of  affluency  has  been  ac- 
companied not  only  by  rising  Juvenile  delin- 
quency but  by  a  rising  rate  of  general  crime. 
The  rate  rose  by  one-third,  1960  to  1964.  The 
law-abiding  segment  of  the  population  has 
an  ever-Increasing  struggle  to  avoid  the  dep- 
redations of  criminals,  the  latter  experi- 
encing not  acute  deprivation  but  the  encour- 
agement of  easy  and  profitable  pickings  of 
the  affluent  state. 

6.  Perhaps  no  problem  Illustrates  so  well 
the  failure  of  the  poverty  intellectuals  than 
the  upward  drift  of  youth  unemployment. 
Very  strenuous  and  dedicated  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing about  youth  unemployment.  A  great 
diversity  of  programs  has  been  attempted.  Re- 
cent conditions  of   eight,  full   employment 
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,     ,            .    „.  •.y.o  r>r^i^  The  basic  reason  for  the  corn  quality  prob- 

have  provided  a  favorable  labor  market.  Yet  tlon,  gave  the  closing  speecH  at  tne  com  ^^^  ^^_^^  concerns  us  all  is  that  the  efficlen- 
the  "new  poverty"  Intellectuals  have  only  Quality  Conference  held  on  the  Uroana  ^^^^  ^^^  producers  have  achieved  in  pro- 
failure  to  show  for  their  efforts.  Youth  un-  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  duction  have  vastlv  outstripped  the  capacity 
employment  has  not  retreated.  For  nearly  20  jjj^  remarks  tell  a  wonderful  story  of  of  farmers  and  the  grain  industry  to  condl- 
years  it  has  shown  a  rise— slight  for  white  ^^  ^^^^  refining  industry  and  the  Chal-  tion  properlv  the  huge  amounts  of  corn  now 
youth,  sharply  upward  for  nonwhite  youth.  ,  ^^  .  ,,  ahead  moving  to  cash  markets.  We  are  perfecting 
Could  It  be  the  "new  poverty"  cult  has  lenges  "J^''  "'^^  refiners  is  located  in  technologies  to  solve  the  problem,  but  we 
been  fighting  the  ^xong  war?  Measured  by  One  of  ^i^f  ."^^^^^^.ffp^"^^^^  ^t  i»««d  meetings  like  this  one  to  highlight  the 
consumer-goods  yardsticks,  less  than  5  per  the  First  District,  the  Hubinger  ^0-^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^is  is  a  problem  which  eon- 
cent  of  U.S.  households  are  below  the  poverty  Keokuk.  The  Hubinger  Co.  nas  oeen  a  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^j  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  therefore,  can  wash 
line,  and  the  percentage  continues  to  decUne.  leader  in  their  field  and  we  in  the  First  ^^^  hands  and  sit  back  and  wait  for  others 

There  is  a  war  to  be  fought,  however.  There  district  are  proud  of  thL  iniportant  in-  ^  develop  the  remedy, 
are  disturbing  signs  of  deep  social  problems  (jystry.  "  The  Increase  In  cash  markets  for  corn  that 
around  us,  and  more  on  the  horizon.  The  The  soeech  referred  to  follows:  i  cited  brings  me  to  another  major  trend  that 
most  rapidly  growing  segment  of  the  Amerl-  \,\  „  „„.  „„^  p„„„  iNrDirsTaT  I  wanted  to  highlight.  For  Increased  yields 
can  population  Is  the  illegitimate  segment.  What's  Ahead  for  the  Corn  Industbt  ^^^  production  have  major  slgmflcance  for 
The  largest  proporUon  of  this  "other  Amer-  (Remarks  of  Robert  C.  Liebenow)  all  segments  of  the  corn  Industry. 
lea"  is  Negro.  I  am  grateful  for  the  "clean-up"  position  in  1946.  American  corn  producers  raised  a 
Who  Is  to  discipline,  guide,  train  this  grow-  i^  the  batting  order  that  your  program  chair-  total  of  2.916  billion  bushels  of  corn  for 
Ing  army  of  unwanted,  unmoUvated?  The  ^^^  ^^^.g  assigned  me.  No  program  would  be  grain.  Of  this  amount,  807  milUon  bushels 
ordinary  family  Influences,  so  strong  among  complete  without  a  crysial-baU  session  and  I  ^-ere  sold  off  the  farm  where  grown.  This 
earlier  ethnic  groups  Immigrating  to  U.S.  ^^^  honored  by  the  opportunity  to  share  what  amounted  to  28  percent  of  total  production, 
cities  appears  to  be  lacking.  In  fact,  such  in-  j  ^^g  ^^  yo^  Last  year  corn  producers  raised  a  total  of 
fluences  appear  to  be  declining  and  may  j  ^^^  ^j  j^e  school  which  holds  that  one's  4  io3  billion  bushels  of  corn  for  grain  of 
well  be  disintegrating.  thinking  can  always  be  Jogged  a  bit  by  the  which  cash  marketings  amounted  to  2.072 
The  churches,  historically  an  Important  ^ight  story  and  I  am  reminded  of  a  story  billion  bushels,  or  exactly  50  percent.  Ac- 
mstituUon  in  shaping  constructive  life  pat-  ^-^^  recentlv  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  tually,  a  few  million  bushels  more  were  mar- 
terns,  appear  to  have  limited  and  perhaps  j  ^on't  know  where  he  heard  it  but  I  don't  keted  than  were  used  on  the  farm  where 
decUnlng  influence.  want  anyone  here  to  think  It's  one  I  made  grown  in  1966. 

The  "new  social  problem"  U  being  dximped  ^p  go  I  am  delighted  to  give  credit.  Illinois  farmers  last  year  sold  off  the  farms 
into  the  public  schools  and  the  police.  But  j^e  story  concerns  two  men  who  were  where  grown  nearly  twice  as  much  corn  as 
schools  cannot  discipline — and  without  dis-  walking  along  a  railroad  track.  In  the  midst  was  consumed  for  feed  and  seed  on  the  f^""™* 
clpllne  they  cannot  educate.  of  conversation  one  of  them  noted  the  whistle  where  grown  Out  of  a  total  corn  crop  valued 
The  police  can  discipline— but  they  can-  q.  ^j^  approaching  train.  in  excess  of  $1  billion,  cash  corn  marketings 
not  educate  and  motivate.  Racial -integration  -What  would  you  do  if  you  saw  two  trains  m  minols  contributed  $716  million  to  Lll- 
efforts  have  created  new  antagonisms  to  add  approaching  each  other  on  this  same  track?"  nds'  1966  gross  farm  income 
to  the  problems  of  the  already  overburdened  one  of  the  men  asked.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  com  reflners  pur- 
schools  and  police  "Why  I'd  get  mv  brother,"  the  other  one  chased  $136,760,000  worth  of  Illinois  corn 
PHON.  STAXtsTtcs:  HARDL.  coNvtNCXNO  repUed.^  ^^^^^^;,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^:L:l^l^r  °^^  ^'  '''''  ""' 
The  poverty  intellectuals  say  they  are  „.^rhat  could  he  do?"  In  certain  areas  of  your  state,  particularly 
building  a  great  new  society.  Perhaps  they  ..^  ^^^,^  know."  the  second  man  said,  "but  this  one,  the  amount  of  com  sold  off  the 
are.  But  phony  statistics  are  hardly  con-  ^e's  never  seen  a  train  crash."  farm  where  grown  rises  well  above  the  state 
vlncing  proof  Perhaps  they  should  take  a  perhaps  none  of  us  has  ever  seen  a  train  average.  Les  Stlce  tells  me  that  some  Illinois 
second  look.  They  may  well  be  rushing  us  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  think  that  all  of  us  are  aware  counties  sell  as  much  as  95  percent  of  their 
pell-mell  toward  social  chaos.  The  dogmas  ^^^  ■  ^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  before— particularly  corn  production  to  cash  markets, 
of  the  poverty  cult  may  not  prove  as  effective  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  program  we  have  had  here  at  go  it  is  In  cash  grain  areas  like  your  own 
as  expected.  this  conference— of  some  of  the  approach-  m  minols  that  this  matter  of  corn  quality 

Efforts  to  force  racial  Integration  may  bring  collisions  we  in   the  com  Industry  are  jj^  particular  implications. 

about    as   many   disruptive    as   constructive  ^^^^^^  j^  ,he  van  spectrum  of  the  American  corn 

influences.  We  may  well  need  some  new  ii^ti-  ^^^  collisions  I  speak  of  are  these.  industry  we  have  the  exporter,  who  In  recent 

tutions  designed  for  the  problems  of  an  afflu-  ^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^j^g  collision  of  corn  quality,  ^g^rs  has  sent  500  million  bushels  to  nearly 

ent  society  of  the  present,  not  the  poverty  .^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^,^^^,  reason  why  we  have  held  ^qq  million  bushels  of  corn  annually  to  grow- 

society  of  the  past.  this  meeting,  and  others  like  them  in  other  j^-  fggjj  grain  markets  in   Western  Europe, 

If  this  conclusion  is  even  partially  correct.  ^^^.^^  japan  and  other  areas  of  the  world.  To  this 

then  we  should  be  about  the  task  before  it  is  ^^^   second    collision   Is   the   collision   of  should  be  added  the  combined  lood-lndus- 

to  late.  It  may  be  already  too  late.  prj^e    for  I  think  we  in  the  corn  Industry  trial  uses  of  corn,  which  today  total  360  mll- 

'5ome  clues  fo  how  much  poverty  in  the  face  some  tough  decisions  in  coming  months  uon   bushels   annually.  In   addition   to   the 

some  Clues  t°  ^.^^^  ^^^^J^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  jOO  million  bushel,  purchased  by 

IT     r^^n^-nt\  Lastly,  I  would  like  to  havc  you  think  for  corn  wet  millers,  this  includes  annual  pur- 

[in  percent  J  ^  ^^^  moments  about  the  collision  of  com-  chases  of  20   million   bushels   by   breakfast 

is.u     i^oo  J  manufacturers.  110  million  bushels  by 

Percentage  of  families  having-  petition.                            „^  ,„,„„„„  makers  of  corn   meal  and   other  dry-milled 

Minimum  adequate  diet,  or  bet-  the  corn-quai-Itt  collision  ^.^J^t'cVLnd  30  ^Hlon  bushels  by  distillers. 

better— - 50         95  xhose  of  us  concerned  with  corn  quality  P'^^'^j^^  j,  .^at  the  corn-quality  collision 

Electric  or  gas  stoves. ---     ^         »»  face  a  most  formidable  Job.  Moreover,  it  is  a  -    -.  "^jj  ^j  ^^    ^  should  hardlv  be  neces- 

Electirlc    refrigerators 1         99  task  whose  formidablUty  grows  as  our  corn  ""           ^d  therefore   that  problems  of  corn 

Television    set£. - —  -  ^one     92  crop  grows  and  as  recent  changes  in  the  mar-  sai^         ^.faich' adverE:ely   afie<t   the   smooth 

Telephones   in    home 35         88  j-g^^g  ^j  corn  become  more  pronounced^  functioning  of  any  of  the  above  users  of  corn 

Children  born  in  hospitals...-     20         98  ^hls  year  we  expect  a  total  corn  crop  of  ;^^"'°^'''^fj,,,g  tragic  consequences  over  the 

.  m  metropolitan  areas.  nearly  4.7  billion  bushels.  13  percent  ahead  of  can  on  y   ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

V.     r,    ,    T^v,^   n    Parri9h  l-'^s'  >'^^'"^  production.   This  means  that  548  6                                             harmful    to   the 

SouR3e:    Study  by  Prof.  John  B    Parrish.  ^^^^^^^   ^ddUioruil   bushels  of   corn   ulll   be  And    tms   wouia                    ^^^  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^ 

University  of  Illinois.  raised  in  1967.  and  present  l^d  cations  are  ?^^gP'°°^7     '^hen  livestock  and  poultry 

that  the  great  bulk  of  this  additional  corn  P^^^J-f  °^l  ^j      important    outiet   for 

will  become  cash  corn  and,  therefore.  ^111  re-  f^'"f    %  i-ne          y         j~ 
WHAT    IS    AHEAD    FOR    THE    CORN  q^ire    proper    conditioning    for    maximum  "'jP^'^°^^g  everyone  is  aware  of  the   sky- 
INDUSTRY  safekeeping.                                            ,,        o  <;  rocketine  erowth 'of  the  corn  export  market 
„        ,          T        1,  It  is  quite  probable  that  as  much  as  2.5  ^°f,3'lf,„^,-^t  decade    I  recognize  the  set- 
Mr.    SCHERLE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask  Million  bushels  of  this  4  7-bmion-bushel  com  ^'Jf^'^ll^l'.^^^^JrJT^ringt^e'.^t 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  crop  win  be  sold  off  the  farms  where  pro-  backs  ^^^^    ^^^  forecasts   of   continued 
from   Iowa    [Mr.   Schwencel]    may  ex-  duced.   And  if  this  '^^'^^^l^^^.f/^^^'^"'^^.]  martet  growth  for  American  com  and  other 
tend   his   remarks   at  this  point  In   the  true    the  «„f  »'«/^"",fg  ^^^'^  reproduction  ToLse  gn,lns  in  Europe,  in  Japan  and  else- 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter.  ^^l^J^^""  ^^/f.^^  "f,^^^^^  where  are  highly  encouraging.         ^^    ^    ^ 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  m  1967  over  1966  ^111  be  sold  on  the  ^^^  example,  the  recent  report  of  the  Pres- 
the'Uest    Of    the     gentleman     from  ^rnoTrppears  that  farmers  .-in  need  to  l^t-'^.-^-^.^^rTJ^d  ??are\"^r4°"- 
Iowa?  store  very  sub..tantlal  quantities  of  corn  un-  5?f!f^J;^^*   ^^'^^^   jToan   will  rise  to  29 
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Bvx  two  provisos  tniut  be  appended  to 
this  optlmlam.  One — only  If  we  can  main- 
tain tile  qiiallty  of  our  exports.  Two — only 
tf  we  can  remain  competitive  In  price. 

The  growing  volume  of  corn  production 
In  the  United  States  today,  and  the  corre- 
sponding Increase  In  the  amount  of  corn 
which  moves  off  the  farm  where  grown,  will 
Increasingly  lead  some  to  suggest  a  quick 
panacea  which,  superficially  at  least,  seems 
to  offer  a  way  out  of  the  present  corn-quality 
dilemma. 

Why  not.  earnest  voices  will  ask,  set  up 
a  dual  corn  marlcetlng  system — one  for  live- 
stock and  poultry  feeding  uses  and  one  for 
erport-food-lndustrlal  uses? 

Such  a  question  deserves  very  close  scru- 
tiny and  answer.  For  the  temptations  to  ask 
it  win  grow  as  time  goes  on. 

The  thought  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  Is 
that  dual  marketing  would  be  mutually  de- 
structive. First  of  all  It  would  impose  a 
higher  raw  materials  cost  upon  the  processor 
user  of  com.  Additionally.  It  would  require 
the  exporter  of  com  to  superimpose  ujKin 
foreign  markets  the  same  dual  system  as  that 
employed  In  this  country.  This.  In  turn, 
would  reduce  his  comi>etltlve  situation  in 
foreign  markets. 

Such  a  system  would,  I  am  certain,  be  a 
step  backward  and  not  forward  for  the  corn 
industry.  Moreover,  It  would  occur  at  a  time 
when  the  outlook  for  grovrtng  markets  for 
com  for"; food.  Industrial  and  export  pur- 
poses was  never  brighter. 

Less  than  one  decade  ago  we  experienced 
our  first  year  In  which  com  exports  climbed 
above  200  million  bushels.  This  was  In  1958 
A  decade  earlier  exports  ran  about  one-half 
this  amount.  Corn  exports  rose  to  500  million 
bushels  In  1963.  to  570  million  bushels  In 
1964,  and  to  a  record  687  million  bushels  in 
1865  Although  present  Indications  are  that 
exports  will  fall  off  by  one-third  this  market- 
ing year,  nearly  500  million  bushels  of  corn 
should  be  exported  out  of  the  1966  crop 

I  would  like  to  hear  the  argriments  of 
those  who  think  that  this  same  record  could 
have  been  achieved  had  we  been  married  to 
a  dual-marketing  system  for  com  during  this 
period    It  simply  could  not  have  been  done. 

In  1957  com  refiners  purchased  142  million 
bushels  of  com.  A  study  disseminated  within 
our  organization  that  year  forecast  that  it 
would  be  1990  before  our  Industry  purchased 
as  much  as  200  million  bushels  of  corn  an- 
nually. Needless  to  say.  this  projection  mlased 
Its  mark  by  26  years,  for  corn  refiners  passed 
the  200-mlUlon-bushel  mark  In  1964  and  we 
have  every  Indication  that  their  total  1967 
purchases  will  be  above  this  level  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  year. 

Utilization  by  com  dry  millers,  breakfast 
cereal  manufacturers  and  distillers  also  Is 
maintaining  or  exceeding  earlier  levels. 

So.  In  the  light  of  all  this,  a  dual  market- 
ing system  In  com — one  for  feed  uses  and 
one  for  other  uses — would,  in  short,  be  sui- 
cidal  for  all  concerned. 

THB    CORN-PRICE    COLLISION 

There  Is  no  question  that  com  growing 
has  become  an  efficient  science  During  the 
last  decade  and  a  half  com  yields  have  vir- 
tually doubled.  In  our  thinking  about  this 
we  tend  to  overcredit  the  miracle  wrought 
by  the  Introduction  of  hybrid  com  three 
decades  ago. 

I  do  not  wish  to  downgrade  the  contribu- 
tions that  hybrid  com  has  made  to  the  corn 
Industry,  but  I  think  It  is  important  to  point 
out  that  as  late  as  1954  average  yields  per 
harvested  acre  were  still  less  than  40  bushels. 

The  takeoff  In  American  com  production 
really  started  In  the  mld-1950's  and  today  it 
seems  that  the  sky  is  the  limit.  In  1955  the 
yield  per  harvested  acre  rose  to  42  bushels; 
to  54.7  bushels  in  1960;  to  73.8  bushels  In 
1965;  and  this  year  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture predicts  we  will  hit  the  best  yield  on 
record — 75.9  bushels  to  the  harvested  acre. 

All  this  has  required  huge  new  production 


Inputs  by  the  com  producer,  whether  meas- 
ured In  terms  of  effort  expended,  expendi- 
tures In  plant  nutrients  and  equipment,  or 
in  know-how. 

Just  recently  the  Food  and  Fiber  Commis- 
sion brought  In  Its  long-awaited  repwrt.  in 
which  It  stated: 

"The  Commission  believes  that  freely 
functioning  markets  are  the  best  mechanisms 
for  guiding  the  changes  In  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  marketing  that  wUl  be  required 
In  the  future. 

"Therefore,  the  Commission  recommends 
that  the  United  States  adapt  Its  policies  to 
accomplish  a  market-oriented  agriculture. 

"This  means  taking  Increasing  advantage 
of  the  market's  ability  to  allocate  resources 
and  distribute  Incomes,  in  the  Interest  of 
making  the  best  employment  of  our  labor, 
capital  and  land." 

Recently  a  number  of  proposals  have  been 
advanced  which  call  for  the  creation  of  ag- 
ricultural resers-es.  but  It  Is  significant  that 
most  of  them  prevent  free  markets  and  nor- 
mal channels  of  trade  from  being  used  to  the 
ma.xlmum  extent  possible;  nor  are  the  re- 
serves properly  Insulated  from  the  market,  as 
has  been  proposed  by  numerous  agricultural 
authorities. 

The  current  tough  sledding  these  proposals 
face  In  the  Congress  Is  mute  testimony,  at 
the  very  least,  to  the  growing  realization  that 
while  we  may  not  yet  be  able  to  design  the 
proper  vehicles  for  husbanding  our  agricul- 
tural abundance,  we  do  at  least  seek  more 
sophisticated  remedies  than  pure  price-prop- 
ping. It  Is  well  that  we  do  so. 

Sooner  or  later  corn  will  have  to  face  a 
day  when  Its  value  will  be  determined  in  the 
marketplace  and  not  by  Judgments  made  or 
Influenced  by  the  Government.  There  Is  no 
other  way. 

High  corn  prices  throttle  all  markets  for 
corn.  I  need  only  point  to  the  experience  of 
the  corn  wet  milling  Industry  In  the  late 
1940's  and  early  1950's.  Corn  use  by  com 
refiners  climbed  to  1435  million  bushels  In 
1946.  A  short  crop  the  next  year  forced  prices 
to  skyrocket  and  usage  by  com  refiners  plum- 
meted, and  it  was  1958  before  the  Industry 
surpassed  this  1946  record. 

Similarly  today,  the  volume  of  our  com 
exports  Is  closely  geared  to  com  prices.  It  was 
the  comparatively  low  com  prices  In  the  fall 
of  1965  which  resulted  In  the  large  export 
purchases  recorded  at  that  time.  Forward 
buying  at  favorable  prices  was  a  major  factor 
contributing  to  heavy  exports  throughout 
1965  -66  Recent  market  reports  Indicate  this 
sanae  situation  may  be  repeated. 

Complicating  the  present  export  picture, 
however,  are  Indications  that  the  European 
Economic  Community  Is  considering  raising 
support  prices  for  feed  grains  in  order  to  en- 
courage self-sufficiency  of  feed  grain  produc- 
tion in  Europe.  This  will  boost  the  variable 
levy  on  Imported  feed  grains — already  too 
high — to  wholly  uneconomic  levels. 

So  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  must  recog- 
nize tlie  tough  competition  com  will  face 
In  our  export  markets  In  the  years  ahead. 
We  should  avoid  those  actions  which  give 
an  incentive  to  other  producers  to  take  away 
otiT  markets. 

TTiere  Is  only  one  answer.  We  must  produce 
abundantly,  and  price  our  com  at  such 
levels  so  as  to  discourage  f)roductlon  In  other 
nations  We  have  lost  too  many  markets  In 
other  commodities  by  following  the  restric- 
tive route,  and  we  must  not  make  that  same 
mistake  with  corn. 

Par  be  It  for  me  to  suggest  to  you  here 
today  what  corn  should  be  selling  for  per 
bushel.  But  I  do  suggest  in  all  candor  that 
we  CAn  and  must  avoid  price-propping  ac- 
tions whlcii  not  only  faU  to  recognize  the 
growth  In  the  corn  producer's  efficiency  but 
the  potentially  diminishing  nature  of  his 
markets  if  prices  climb  to  excessive  levels 
due  to  crop  shortages. 

There   is  another   element   to   the   price- 


collision  picture  which  also  should  be  men- 
tioned. The  com  diversion  program  and  i>ay. 
ments  which  now  guide  U.S.  com  production 
have  worked  fairly  well. 

However,  I  think  It  is  time  that  we  recog- 
nize candWUy  that  the  American  taxpyayer 
win  not  Indefinitely  foot  the  bill  for  a  feed 
grains  program  which  consistently  costs  in 
excess  of  $1  billion  a  year,  as  It  has  been 
running  In  recent  yeexs. 

In  the  emotional  climate  in  which  all  of 
us  today  view  our  budget/tax  problems,  I 
think  big  targets  like  this  one  invite  not 
only  the  pruner's  pencil,  but  the  not  always 
intelligent  wrath  of  taxpayers. 

So  I  suggest  we  begin  to  consider  a  gradual 
scaledown  of  the  cost  of  the  feed  grains  pro- 
gram, not  because  It  over-rewards  otir  pro- 
ducers, but  because  it  encumbers  the  market 
orientation  corn  will  need  in  the  years  ahead. 
The  alternative  could  well  be  a  sudden  and 
thorough  abolition  of  farm  programs  by  a 
Congress  more  sympathetic  to  taxpayers' 
complaints  than  farmers'  problems.  The  re- 
percussions upon  all  of  agriculture  would 
be  severe  Indeed. 

One  can't  talk  about  the  collision  of  price 
without  mentioning  President  Johnson's  re- 
cent statement  which  places  his  brand  of 
approval  on  collective  bargaining  for  the 
Nation's  farmers.  Recently,  too:  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  been  discussing  a  number 
of  bargaining  Ideas  under  consideration  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  among  them 
a  National  Farm  Bargaining  Board. 

Although  President  Johnson's  plans  will 
more  likely  appear  as  part  of  the  1968  Demo- 
cratic Party  platform,  where  they  will  re- 
ceive extensive  elaboration  In  a  tide  of  boom- 
ing rhetoric,  the  thoughts  of  the  Secretary 
are  rather  voluminous  and  In  sharper  focus. 

One  seems  to  sense  that  he  feels  the  Bar- 
gaining Board  should  function  for  farmers 
much  as  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
does  for  labor.  Government  would  allow 
producers  to  fix  geographical  locations,  de- 
termine the  size  and  composition  of  a  bar- 
gaining unit,  and  see  to  it  that  processors 
bargain  in  good  faith.  Legislation  might  also 
be  adopted  which  would  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  bargaining  agency  costs  by  pro- 
ducers and  provide  uniform  prices  for  grow- 
ers. Just  as  a  single  negotiated  wage  now 
covers  union  members  performing  the  same 
type  of  work  in  an  Industrial  plant. 

And  we  should  not  overlook  the  efforts  of 
the  National  Farmers  Organization  to  ex- 
plain the  operation  of  the  "Grain  Bank" 
plan  authorized  during  NFO's  recent  meet- 
ing in  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  Basically,  the  plan 
Is  a  refinement  of  a  withholding  program 
through  the  use  of  price  support  loans. 

We  are  at  a  critical  time  In  our  agricul- 
tural history  and  we  certainly  do  need  to 
discuss  the  cost-price  situations  which  penal- 
ize the  farmer  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  N.Tt'on.  However,  some  of  the  proposals 
I  Ju?t  dUcussed  would  do  far  more  harm  than 
good;  other  ways  must  be  found  to  reward 
adequately  the  producers  of  our  food  and 
fiber. 

The  greatest  danger  In  the  production- 
control  and  withholding  schemes  recently 
proposed  by  the  Administration  and  others 
is  that  they  will  incre.ise  market  instability. 
Each  of  thefe  programs  must  be  weighed 
against  the  basic  need  of  farm  producers  to 
seek  and  find  stable,  growing  markets  for 
their  output.  Shutdowns  and  startups  of 
production  are  no  less  costly  to  an  efficient 
agriculture  than  they  are  to  efficient  Indus- 
try. F*urthermore,  they  fall  to  reckon  with 
the  agility  of  a  frustrated  buyer  to  find  a 
substitute  product  once  his  normal  buying 
habits  have  been  interrupted  or  thwarted. 

THE  CORN-COMPETinON  COLLISION 

The  third  major  collision  I  want  to  etch 
in  brief  detail  for  you  Is  the  one  I  call  the 
corn -competition  collision. 

We  are  witnessing  today  the  fast  unfold- 
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ing  of  a  myriad  of  new  tyjjes  of  {Kitentially 
great  crops.  Perhaps  the  soybean  belongs  in 
the  vanguard  of  this  unfolding  drama.  An- 
other booming  crop  is  sorghtun. 

This  year  we  are  expecting  our  first  bil- 
llon-bushel  soybean  crop  This  output  is 
double  what  our  soybean  producers  raised 
Just  a  decade  ago.  During  this  same  period 
there  has  been  a  fourfold  increase  in  the 
production   of   grain  sorghum. 

Sorghum's  growth  vs  m<36t  dramatic.  The 
agricultural  press  recently  has  been  asking  a 
lot  of  speculative  questions  about  sorghum. 
"Mllo  Grain  Sorghum  Is  Replacing  Com" — 
"Will  Sorghum  Push  Out  Com?" — ^these  are 
Just  two  examples. 

Although  long  secure  from  serious  chal- 
lenge in  Its  number-one  position  as  otrr 
largest  and  most  valuable  single  crop,  com 
indeed  does  face  growing  competition  today. 
As  our  agricultural  plant  continues  its  re- 
lentless drive  toward  greater  efficiency  per 
unit  of  input,  we  may  indeed  witness  a  day 
when  the  soybean,  or  wheat,  or  sorghum  or 
some  other  crop  will  topple  corn  from  Its 
lofty  position. 

Some  Impressive  claims  are  made  on  be- 
half of  sorghum.  Yields  can  be  spectacular. 
The  shorter  growing  season  has  many  advan- 
tages. Sorghum's  seeming  Immunity  from 
dry  weather  Is  another  plus. 

We  of  the  com  refining  Industry  owe  a 
deep  allegiance  to  corn.  But  this  allegiance 
is  rooted  In  economics,  not  sentiment. 

Our  Industry  knows  from  experience  that 
corn  can  be  the  cheapest  source  of  starch 
provided  the  corn  refiner  can  take  advantage 
of  the  com  wet  milling  technologv-  to  get 
byproduct  returns  from  the  oil  and  meal 
which  also  are  produced. 

This  Is  true  whether  the  comparison  Is 
made  with  potato  starch,  tapioca  starch,  or 
any  other  starch  competitor  of  corn.  Proof 
of  this  is  the  fact  that  American  starch  usage 
today  remains  at  more  than  90  percent  corn 
starch. 

If  we  resist  the  temptations  to  price  com 
unreallstlcally.  I  see  no  reason  why  corn 
won't  continue  to  afford  com  refiners  with 
a  raw  material  for  making  starch  and  glucose 
that  is  reliable  In  terms  of  quality  (if  we 
choose  to  make  It  so),  availability  (If  we 
dare  produce  it  in  abundance),  and  price 
(If  we  reject  those  programs  which  inject 
artificiality  Into  intrinsic  value) 

However,  I  think  we  must  also  recognize 
that  there  is  an  accelerating  dynamism  In 
our  agriculture  today  which  not  only  has  en- 
hanced the  value  of  such  crops  as  the  soy- 
bean and  sorghum,  but  which  is  ushering 
in  brand-new  wonder  crops  barely  heard  of 
a  few  years  ago. 

Safflower  Is  making  a  mark  In  the  fats  and 
oils  market.  Crambe.  another  oilseed  crop. 
Is  highly  touted  as  an  alternate  commodity 
for  wheat  farmers  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  the  upper  Midwest.  Limited  commercial 
plantings  of  crambe  have  spread  from  Mon- 
tana and  North  Dakota  to  Wyoming,  and 
the  claims  of  crambe's  usefulness  in  a  wide 
variety  of  food  and  Industrial  applications 
are  impressive. 

Triticale,  a  genetic  curiosity  made  by  com- 
bining rye  with  wheat,  is  another  grain  crop 
of  new  "and  untried  dimensions,  but  one 
which  nevertheless  also  offers  exciting  new 
promises  of  future  usefulness.  It  Is  said  that 
tritlcale's  feeding  value  surpasses  that  of 
corn. 

All  of  these  developments — and  the  many 
I  have  not  even  mentioned — pose  many  new 
and  threatening  challenges  to  our  com 
Industry. 

The  skeptics  will  argue  that  the  claims 
made  on  behalf  of  these  new  crops  are  too 
far  out  and  too  untried— and.  to  a  degree. 
they  may  be  right  Others  will  say  that  It  will 
take  years  for  even  an  established  crop  to 
ptill  ahead  of  corn,  which  soon  will  become  a 
5-billion-bushel  crop  in  America.  This  is 
true,  too. 


But  while  conceding  the  merits  of  the  skep- 
tics' arguments,  I  also  want  to  suggest  that 
in  agriculture  as  in  American  science  and 
technology  generally  we  have  never  before 
witnessed  the  compressing  of  so  much  devel- 
opment into  so  few  years.  We  ol  the  corn  in- 
dustry today  are  not  rellrtng  history,  but 
witnessing  the  continued  unfolding  of  a 
brand-new  era  in  agriculture. 

Unlike  the  man  at  bat  who  gets  a  new 
lease  on  life  when  he  ticks  the  ball  on  a 
third  swing,  the  corn  industry  must  quickly 
face  facts  and  recognize  that  economics,  not 
sentiment,  will — more  than  ever  before — de- 
termine whether  corn  long  continues  its 
dominant  role  in  crop  husbandry. 

First  and  foremost,  the  corn  Industry  must 
begin  to  recognize  and  devise  ways  to  combat 
those  competitive  situations  which  have 
taken  markets  away  from  corn  already,  or 
which  promise  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

With  respect  to  the  corn  refining  industry 
that  I  represent,  I  can  say  In  all  candor  that 
our  utilization  of  corn  In  recent  years  would 
have  been  10  million  to  12  milhon  bushels 
higher  annually  were  it  not  for  the  dents  in 
corn  starch  markets  made  by  duty-free  tap- 
ioca starch. 

Tapioca — known  variously  In  different  parts 
of  the  world  as  manioc,  yucca  and  cas.'sava — 
has  been  imported  into  this  country  in  ever- 
increasing  quantities  in  recent  years.  From  a 
level  of  163  million  pounds  In  calendar  1962. 
tapioca  Imports  have  risen  steadily  since. 

In  1965  U.S.  imports  of  this  competitive 
product  rose  to  358  million  pounds.  Imports 
remained  near  this  level  in  1966.  and  indica- 
tions this  year  are  that  tapioca  imports  will 
by  next  December  again  reach  a  similar  high 
for  the  year,  or  double  the  level  of  five  years 
ago. 

Because  the  dominant  suppliers  of  tapioca 
are  the  nations  of  Thailand  and  Brazil — na- 
tions which  are  extremely  Important  to  the 
defense  posture  of  this  nation— the  corn  re- 
fining industry  ha-s  been  hesitant  to  clamor 
for  protection  from  tapioca  starch. 

The  continued  increase  in  tapioca  imports 
convinces  us,  however,  that  the  decision  to 
continue  my  Industry's  forbearance  rests  not 
alone  on  what  we  may  think  of  the  situation, 
but  upon  the  corn  producers  who  are  ulti- 
mately deprived  of  markets  lor  their  corn. 

Assuming  that  fighting  for  and  preserving 
markets  for  corn  is  an  occupation  that  con- 
cerns us  all,  1  would  hope  that  the  corn 
producers  of  America  would  come  to  recog- 
nize that  more  than  the  well-being  of  the 
corn  starch  Industry  is  threatened  by  this 
situation,  if  it  continues  unchecked.  We 
would  welcome  their  support. 

"Corn"  is  a  very  prosaic,  very  common 
term.  The  word  belies  its  true  Importance 
to  the  economy  of  this  nation  Doubtless  only 
a  few  Americans  are  fully  aware  of  the  con- 
tribution corn  is  making  to  their  heavy 
meat-oriented  diets. 

Though  we  have,  I  think,  the  proper 
amount  of  reverence  for  the  farsighted  gen- 
tlemen who  perfected  hybrid  American  corn, 
we  ourselve-s — and  hence  the  public  gener- 
ally— have  ceased  to  be  stirred  by  the  magic 
wrought  by  this  annual  supply  of  yellow- 
gold. 

Com  doesn't  make  the  mind  see  visions 
of  machines  whirring,  spacecraft  zooming, 
cards  with  little  rectangular  holes  popping  in 
and  out  of  computers,  or  duplicate  copies 
of  duplicate  copies  piling  up  in  subterrane.in 
storerooms  of  glass-facaded  buildings.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  exist  In  that  wonderful  laud 
where  stock  prices  rise  and  fall. 

Yet  it  does  all  this.  Perhaps  a  new  name 
Is  needed  to  recapture  for  corn  the  romance 
and  imagery  which  was  associated  with  it 
when  our  Nation  was  younger.  Should  we 
call  it  Cornitronics?  Digicom?  Or  maybe 
Radiacom?  Possibly  Dynacorn  is  the  an- 
swer. 

I  am  sure  many  of  you  will  tell  me  that 
there's     nothing     wrong    with     th»    name 


"Corn."  I  agree  with  you.  But  upon  how 
well  we  handle  the  three  collisions  in  the 
corn  industry  that  I  spoke  of — the  collision 
of  corn  quality  and  the  forthcoming  colli- 
sions of  price  and  competition — will  ulti- 
mately determine  what  is  said  alxiut  corn 
in  the  Nation's  history  books. 

The  challenge  that  we  work  harder  to  keep 
corn  not  only  as  a  viable  kernel,  but  as  a 
viable  commodity  to  help  forward  our  Na- 
tion's progress  Is  an  inescapable  obligation 
to  every  one  of  us  in  the  com  indtistry. 


AWARDS  TO  INDIANS  UNDER 
H.R.  2828 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Mize]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

lOlR'U? 

There  •was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspm- 
ALLl.  and  the  able  members  of  Indian 
Affairs  Subcommittee  and.  indeed,  all  of 
the  members  of  the  full  committee,  for 
their  consideration  of  the  legislation  we 
have  before  us  today  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  judgment  funds,  already 
appropriated,  to  the  few  remaining  mern- 
bers  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  of  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska, and  of  Oklahoma.  It  is  good  that 
the  bill  could  be  reported  out  and  sched- 
uled for  action  on  the  House  floor  prior 
to  adjournment. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  committee  saw 
fit  to  amend  the  bill  I  Introduced,  H.R. 
2828,  so  that  it  could  include  the  funds 
awarded  under  docket  No.  79.  as  well  as 
the  award  under  docket  No.  138. 

Altogether,  some  2,150  Iowa  Indians  on 
the  tribal  rolls  will  share  in  this  distribu- 
tion. The  roll  for  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Tribe  Include.s  about  1.500  members:  the 
Oklahoma  Tribe  consists  of  650  members. 
This  means  that  the  Iowa  Indians  from 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  will  receive  a  per 
capita  distribution  of  $565.36.  The  Okla- 
homa Tribe  members,  after  the  deduc- 
tion of  the  $12,000  they  wish  to  program 
for  the  operation  of  the  Iowa  Community 
House,  will  each  receive  $805.56  as  their 
share  of  the  distribution. 

The  distribution  of  these  funds  is  long 
overdue.  The  small  amount  each  of  the 
qualiffed  recipients  will  receive  will  not 
make  any  of  them  rich.  Since  the  average 
family  Income  for  those  who  have  the 
best  jobs  is  under  S5,000  per  year— while 
for  others,  less  than  $1,500— the  money 
will  be  welcome  and  will  be  put  to  good 
use. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  agree  that 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  is  In  the  public 
interest. 


AGRICULTURAL  FAIR  PRACTICES 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  :Mr.  L.^ncen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER   Is  there  objection  to 
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the    request    of   the    gentleman    from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  no 
secret  to  this  Congress  that  American 
agriculture  and  farmers  throughout  the 
Nation  are  experiencing  rather  severe 
Income  and  economic  problems. 

The  facts  which  substantiate  that 
statement  have  been  well  documented 
and  often  referred  to  by  Members  of 
Congress  from  agricultural  producing 
districts,  as  well  as  by  farm  organiza- 
tions and  individual  farmers  through- 
out the  entire  Nation. 

A  recent  resounding  emphasis  of  the 
fact  that  farm  prices  are  Inadequate  was 
evidenced  by  the  35,000  farmers  who 
gathered  at  a  National  Farmers  organi- 
zation meeting  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
some  weeks  ago.  They  expressed  dis- 
gust with  the  present  farm  prices  which 
are  at  a  parity  level  that  is  comparable 
to  the  depression  years  of  the  1930's. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  American 
farmers  and  ranchers  have  a  real  need 
for  greater  marketing  power.  The  wide- 
spread use  of  marketing  contracts  has  in- 
tensified the  need  for  producers  to 
strengthen  their  bargaining  position. 
Contract  marketing  Is  now  in  effect  for 
many  commodities,  and  its  use  will  be 
more  widespread  in  the  future  because 
current  Government  programs  have 
failed  to  provide  an  income  to  producers 
that  is  anywhere  near  commensurate 
with  the  income  of  other  sectors  of  our 
populace. 

The  wider  use  and  acceptance  of  con- 
tract marketing,  and  the  growing  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  hands  of 
fewer  and  larger  buyers,  has  created  a 
need  for  stronger  and  more  effective 
marketing  and  bargaining  associations 
for  farmers.  Producers  have  voluntarily 
Joined  these  marketing  associations  as 
a  means  of  uniting  In  order  to  strengthen 
the  market  possibilities  for  their  com- 
modities. If  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
sound  marketing  program  In  order  to 
Improve  their  net  income,  they  must  be 
assured  of  their  marketing  values. 

In  view  of  these  developments  and  cir- 
cumstances, it  becomes  most  essential 
that  the  Congress  should  respond  in 
every  way  that  it  can  to  improve  the 
economic  status  of  the  people  who  pro- 
vide the  necessities  of  food  and  fiber. 
One  of  the  many  ways  In  which  Con- 
gress can  accomplish  this  objective  Is 
by  legislation  which  is  designed  to  as- 
sure  the  marketing  rights  of  farmers  by 
prohibiting  unfair  trade  practices. 

I  have  today  joined  colleagues  In  both 
House  and  Senate  in  introducing  such 
legislation.  The  basic  objective  of  the 
legislation  is  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  voluntarj'  agricultural  marketing  pro- 
grams by  prohibiting  unfair  practices 
against  producers  solely  because  of  their 
membership  in  a  marketing  association. 
WhUe  there  are  many  other  areas 
where  legislation  is  also  needed  if  we  are 
to  accomplish  the  full  objective  of  ade- 
quate farm  Income,  this  Is  one  area 
where  improvement  can  be  accomplished 
by  way  of  better  markets  and  a  strength- 
ening of  the  fanners'  bargaining  posi- 
tion. 
I  would  sincerely  urge  an  early  pas- 


sage by  the  House  of  this  legislation 
which  has  already  been  approved  by 
the  other  body. 


THE  STATES"  ROLE  IN  THE  NA- 
TIONAL CRISIS  OF  SOCIAL  IN- 
JUSTICE AND  LAWLESSNESS 

Mr.  SCHERI.E.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  tragic  riots  which  afflicted  so  many 
of  our  cities  and  States,  both  large  and 
small,  throughout  the  summer  that  is 
now  coming  to  an  end,  the  policy  com- 
mittee of  the  Republican  Governors  As- 
sociation convened  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  what  action  the  States  could 
take  to  help  meet  the  national  crisis  of 
social  injustice  and  lawlessness. 

On  August  10,  the  policy  committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Governor 
Rockefeller  of  New  York,  adopted  a  nine- 
point  action  plan  which  it  entitled,  "A 
New  Era  of  Creative  State  Leadership  To 
Meet  the  National  Crisis  of  Social  Injus- 
tice and  Lawlessness."  I  have  obtained 
a  copy  of  the  full  text  of  this  document 
and,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s 
in  the  Record,  I  shall  include  it  herewith 
for  two  principal  reasons;  First,  because 
it  represents  the  kind  of  thoughtful,  bal- 
anced, and  constructive  response  to  social 
disorder  that  deserves  the  most  wide- 
spread attention  and,  second,  because  it 
reflects  what  many  of  us  in  the  Congress 
have  tried  to  encourage,  a  greater  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  States  to  as- 
sume a  growing  role  in  the  solution  of 
public  problems  and  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  their  people.  I  recommend  this  docu- 
ment, therefore,  to  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker, 
both  for  the  reasons  I  have  cited  and  be- 
cause the  recommended  action  plan  es- 
tablishes a  precedent  which  the  Federal 
Government  would  do  well  to  follow  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

I  was  especially  impressed.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  the  Governors'  recommendation 
for  a  nonpartisan  .States'  Urban  Action 
Center  which  could  service  the  Governors 
of  all  50  States  in  developing  their  re- 
spective programs  for  dealing  with  criti- 
cal urban  problems. 

This  recommendation,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  closely  analogous  to  the  suggestion  for 
a  White  House  Crisis  Center  which  would 
utilize  and  coordinate  existing  Federal 
authority  and  programs  to  overcome  bu- 
reaucratic inertia  in  order  to  obtain  ac- 
tion on  urban  problems  and  avoid  the 
imminent  development  of  civil  disorder 
in  the  cities.  This  suggestion,  our  col- 
leagues may  recall,  was  the  core  of  a  pro- 
gram, entitled  "Preventive  Medicine  in 
the  Cities,"  which  was  proposed  on  Au- 
gust 3  by  a  group  of  40  Republicans  in  the 
House  and  Senate  of  which  I  was  privi- 
leged to  be  a  part. 

It  is  also  closely  related  to  a  longer 
range  proposal  which  I  introduced  as 
legislation  several  years  ago  and  which 


has  subsequently  been  cosponsored  by  a 
number  of  our  colleagues,  the  creation  in 
the  Executive  OfBce  of  the  President  of 
an  Office  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Commu- 
nity Development  which  could  serve  to 
coordinate  and  expedite  the  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  solve  urban  problems, 
efforts  which  are  now  widely  dispersed 
among  dozens  of  departments  and 
agencies. 

These    proE>osals,    Mr.    Speaker,    are 
much    more    than    an   attempt    to   get 
through   one   more   long   hot   summer. 
They  represent  positive  efforts  to  utilize 
the  powers  and  resources  of  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  in  more  rational 
and  effective  ways  for  the  twin  purposes 
of  advancing  social  Justice  and  preserv- 
ing social  order.  I  hope  that  Congress  and       / 
the  administration  will  prove  themselves    ^ 
equal  to  the  new  challenges  which  we- 
now  see  coming  from  the  States. 

The  text  of  the  action  program  recom- 
mended by  the  policy  committee  of  the 
Republican  Governors  Association  fol- 
lows: 

Action  I>lan  To  Inaugurate  a  New  Eka  of 
CREATrv'E  State  Leadership  To  Meet  the 
National  Crisis  of  Social  Injustice  and 
lawlessness,  recommendis)  by  ths  re- 
PUBLICAN Governors  Association  Polict 
Committee,  August  10,  1967 

State  or  New  York, 

Executive  Chamber. 
Albany,  AugiLSt  14,  1967. 
Hon.  John  A.  Love, 

Chairman,  Republican  Governors  Associa- 
tion, State  Capitol,  Denver.  Colo. 
Dear  Governor  Love:  This  letter  Is  to  for- 
mally transmit  to  you  the  final  document 
of  the  Nlne-Polnt  Action  Plan  entitled,  "a 
new  era  of  creative  state  leadership  to  meet 
the  national  crisis  of  social  Injustice  and 
lawlessness"  recommended  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Policy  Committee  of  the  Republican 
Governors  Association  on  August  tenth. 

Those  participating  in  the  development 
and  endorsement  of  this  Policy  Committee 
program  were:  Governor  Splro  T.  Agnew, 
Governor  Nils  A.  Boe,  Governor  David  P. 
Cargo,  Governor  John  H.  Chafee.  Governor 
Daniel  J.  Evans,  Governor  John  A.  Love, 
Governor  Tom  McCall,  Governor  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  Governor  George  W.  Romney, 
Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer.  Governor 
John  A.  Volpe. 

We  are  proceeding  with  the  organization 
of  the  non-partisan  States'  Urban  Action 
Center,  as  called  for  In  the  report,  to  service 
the  governors  of  all  fifty  states  In  develop- 
ing their  respective  programs  to  deal  with 
these  critical  problems. 

Thanks  for  your  untiring  efforts  In  con- 
nection with  the  drafting  of  this  action 
plan. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
Chairman,  Policy  Committee. 

Statement  of  Purpose 
The  tragic  epidemic  of  riots  convulsing  the 
core  areas  of  so  many  American  cities  under- 
scores the  basic  responsibilities  of  state  gov- 
ernments. 

We  are  totally  concerned  about  every  as- 
pect of  this  tragic  problem.  First,  obviously. 
Is  maintenance  of  order  under  law.  On  It 
r€»ts  not  only  any  viable  society  but  also 
all  other  affirmative  programs.  We  must  as- 
siu'e  the  protection  of  persons  and  property 
in  the  peaceful  and  lawful  pursuits  of  lUe. 
But  relying  only  on  better  organized  force, 
as  some  are  advocating,  forecasts  the  unac- 
ceptable ultimate  re-sult  of  a  society  based  on 
repression  If  our  belief  In  an  open  society 
of  freedom  under  the  law  Is  to  stirvlve,  It 
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must  be  based  on  a  basic  agreement  among 
the  people  and  a  dedication  to  the  goal  that 
all  shall  have  a  stake  In  the  potential  and 
promise  of  America. 

The  time  for  effective  action  to  meet  this 
crisis  of  urban  chaos  is  now. 

We  cannot  afford  delay. 

The  states  can  and  must  play  a  leading 
role  both  in  preserving  order  under  the  law 
and  in  dealing  with  the  root  causes  of  civil 
disorder. 

The  Policy  Committee  of  the  Republican 
Governors  Astoclation  has  met,  therefore,  to 
determine  a  positive  course  of  state  action 
commensurate  with  the  staggering  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem. 

The  times  demand  a  firm  national  com- 
mitment to  resolve  this  leading  domestic  Is- 
sue. Each  of  us  must  work  in  our  respective 
states  to  develop  solutions  to  these  problems. 

PROBLEMS 

The  recent  outbreaks  of  lawlessness  have 
placed  new  demands  on  state  governments 
to  stop  civil  strife  and  to  maintain  law  and 
order.  The  increasing  incidence  of  crime  In 
the  streets  plaguing  so  many  cities,  aggra- 
vated by  the  riots,  has  made  It  clear  that 
many  localities  cannot  combat  crime  effec- 
tively alone. 

Many  of  the  urban  problems  of  today, 
which  result  in  human  degradation,  tran- 
scend the  botmdarles  of  local  political  Juris- 
dictions. Individual  cities  lack  the  financial 
resources  necessary  to  meet  these  problems. 
The  Federal  Government,  while  It  has  en- 
acted many  Imaginative  programs,  Is  not  pro- 
viding the  financial  resources  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem and,  in  many  cases,  the  effectiveness  of 
federal  programs  Is  Inhibited  by  unnecessary 
inflexibility  In  their  administration. 

The  states  must  do  their  part  In  providing 
the  creative  leadership  to  achieve  the  solu- 
tion to  today's  urban  crisis.  This  folutlon 
must  be  based  on  a  new  kind  and  degree 
of  cooperative  action  between  the  various 
levels  of  government  and  the  private  sector 
of  the  society. 

For  we  are  confronted  by  a  problem  so  per- 
vasive that  Its  solution  Is  not  one  that  can 
be  resolved  by  governments  alone. 

We  recognize  that  merely  jwuring  more 
money  Into  outmoded  programs  will  not  do 
the  Job.  We  seek  new  ways  to  tap  the 
creative  and  constructive  forces  in  society. 
Government  can  and  must  provide  Incen- 
tives, tools,  and  funds;  but,  the  disadvan- 
taged must  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  stake  in  our  society  through  the 
Investment  of  their  own  aspirations  and 
energy. 

AGREEMENT  FOR   ACTION 

We  agree  that  the  crisis  Is  not  Just  a  city 
problem  but  U  the  Inevitable  result  of  in- 
difference throughout  our  society.  We  must 
therefore  mobilize  public  and  private  sectors 
In  otu:  state  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  as- 
sure action  on  a  scale  necessary  to  meet  the 
problem. 

We  recommend  the  following  action  plan  of 
state  leadership.  We  recognize  that  specific 
elements  of  this  plan  will  have  greater  ap- 
plicablUty  in  some  states  than  in  others,  and 
that  each  state  must  determine  the  programs 
and  priorities  best  suited  to  its  situation  and 
Its  capacities. 

The  following  action  plan  Includes  specific 
measures  regarding  stat€  action  to: 

I.  Maintain  Order  Under  Law. 

II.  Transform  the  Physical  Environment  of 
Slums  and  all  Neglected  Areas  Into  Decent 
Communities. 

III.  Increase  Job  Opportunities. 

IV.  Improve  Educational  Opportunities. 

V.  Improve  Public  Services  to  Individuals. 
VJ    Expand  Cultural  and  Recreational  Op- 
portunities In  Neglected  Areas. 

VTI.  Encourage  Individual  Citizen  and  Pri- 
vate Institutional  Participation. 

Vin.  Assure  State  Government's  Capacity 
to  Meet  Urban  Problems. 


IX.  Encourage  Flexibility,  Speed  and  Ade- 
quate Funding  of  Federal  Programs. 

I.  STATE  ACTION  TO  MAINTAIN  ORDER  UNDER  LAW 
AND   CONTROL  CRIME 

The  long  standing  failure  of  our  society  to 
fully  enforce  laws  relating  to  housing  codes, 
health  and  sanitary  condlUons,  gambling, 
narcotics  and  other  social  conditions  has  dis- 
couraged confidence  and  encouraged  a  disre- 
spect tor  the  law  as  an  instrument  for  cor- 
recting social  injustice.  Effective  law  en- 
forcement depends  on  a  Just,  a  firm  and  an 
even  application  of  all  our  laws  including 
those  correcting  basic  social  ills  as  well  as 
those  designed  to  preserve  law  and  order. 

When,  however,  lor  whatever  cause,  law- 
lessness and  violence  do  occur,  prompt,  firm 
law  enforcement  on  a  sufficient  scale  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  prevent  isolated  inci- 
dents from  erupting  into  full  scale  riots. 

We  must  never  lose  Sight  of  the  fact,  when 
civil  disorder  threatens,  that  among  those 
who  most  need  protection  of  law  and  order 
are  the  residents  in  the  threatened  areas,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  whom  are  law- 
abiding,  responsible  citizens. 
Civd  disorders 

A.  Local  Police:  Develop  a  state  program 
and  support  legislation  providing  for  Inter- 
locking agreements  between  local  law  en- 
forcement, agencies  to  permit  ■■pooling"  of 
officers  and  equipment.  In  addition,  make 
certain  that  local  officials  clearly  understand 
the  procedures  for  utilizing  state  law  en- 
forcement resources. 

B  Local  Fire  Fighting:  Develop  a  state 
program  and  support  for  interlocking  agree- 
ments among  local  fire  departments  to  per- 
nut  ■■pooling"  manpower  and  fire  fighting 
equipment. 

C.  State  Police:  Strengthen  law  enforce- 
ment capacity  at  the  state  level  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  localities  in  emergencies. 

D.  NatiOTWl  Guard:  Request  the  Federal 
Government  in  determining  policies  for  the 
National  Guard,  to  emphasize  now  the 
Guard's  responsibility  to  serve  as  a  tactical 
force  for  maintaining  order  within  the  states 
as  well  as  its  responsibility  In  national  de- 
fense. 

Specifically: 

1.  Urge  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
adequate  and  more  modern  and  mo- 
bile equipment  for  all  Guard  forces  to  enable 
them  to  deal  with  civil  disturbances. 

2.  Request  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
view the  planned  reorganization  of  the  Guard 
in  relation  to  Its  tactical  roll  In  maintaining 
civil  order,  giving  particular  attention  to  the 
number  of  men  available  for  duty  and  the 
availability  of  high  level  command  forces 
in  each  state. 

3.  Endorse  the  recent  action  taken  by  the 
President  to  Improve  and  Increase  riot  con- 
trol  tralnln?  for  all  Guard  units  and  urge 
Its  Immediate  implementation. 

E.  Federal  Troops:  Review  federal  and  state 
law  and  procedures  pertaining  to  the  timely 
commitment  of  federal  troops. 

F.  Review  State  Constitutional  and  Statu- 
tory Provisions  to  assure  adequate  authority 
for  the  Governor  to  meet  emergency  situa- 
tions. Such  a  review  would  consider  the 
powers  of  the  Governor  in  an  emergency  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  various  levels  of  law 
enforcement  agencies,  setting  of  curfews, 
restricting  the  sale  of  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion, restricting  the  sale  of  liquor,  closing 
streets  and  other  public  access  routes,  and 
the  taking  of  other  emergency  steps. 

Crime  prevention  and  control 
G.  Comprehensive  State  Crime  Control 
Programs  and  Plan:  Establish  a  Governor's 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admin- 
istration of  Criminal  Justice.  Including  offi- 
cials responsible  for  crime  prevention  and 
enforcement  as  well  as  Individual  rehabili- 
tation, to  develop  a  comprehensive,  state- 
wide  plan   to   strengthen    crime   prevention 


ansJ' Juvenile  delinquency  controls,  and  gen- 
erally upgrade  criminal  Justice.  Provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  local  governmente  to 
Implement  the  plan,  subject  to  evaluation 
and  coordination  by  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee. 

H.  Support  those  portions  of  the  "Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance 
Act  of  1967"  which  would  provide  for  state 
agency  approval. 

I.  Training  of  Police:  State  legislation  to 
mandate  minimum  training  requirements  for 
local  police  and  super^-isory  personnel  with 
appropriate  state  financial  support. 

J.  Police  Compensation:  Assure  Just  com- 
pensation for  state  and  local  police,  such 
compensation  to  be  related  to  the  responsi- 
bilities which  these  officials  bear. 

K.  Encourage  community  relations  pro- 
grams to  recognize  the  effective  work  of  the 
vast  majority  of  dedicated  law  enlorcement 
officers.  Take  prompt  action  against  the  rela- 
tive few  who  derogate  law  enforcement  in  the 
public  eye  by  abuse  of  authority  or  by  use 
of  excessive  force. 

II.  STATE  ACTION  TO  TRANSFORM  THE  PHYSICAL 
ENVIRONMENT  OF  SLUM  AREAS  AND  ALL  NE- 
GLECTED   AREAS 

A.  Mobilize  all  public  and  private  resources 
by  state  action  to  bring  about  a  complete  and 
basic  transformation,  rather  than  piecemeal 
projects,  of  slum  areas.  Comprehensive,  well- 
desiened  developments,  including  housing, 
commercial,  industrial,  recreational,  and 
community  facilities  are  essential  if  indi- 
viduals are  to  have  decent  housing  and  Job 
opportunities. 

State  action  would  include  the  provision 
of  necessary  constitutional  and  statutory  au- 
thority, and  the  development  of  mechanisms 

^■ 

1.  Finance    the    development    costs    and 

sponsor     comprehensive     developments     In 
conjunction  with  private  resources. 

2.  Provide  Investment  capital  for  projects 
Including  housing,  commercial  and  industrial 
facilities.  ^      ,  . 

3.  Pre-flnance  federal  urban  development 

programs. 

B.  Provide  state  financial  assistance  for  the 
development  and  enforcement  of  adequate 
building  and  housing  codes. 

C.  Encourage  home  improvements  In  de- 
teriorating and  sub-standard  housing  by 
providing  Ux  incenUves  for  such  Improve- 
ments. 

D  Propose  and  Implement  state  legislation 
regarding  prosecution  of  slum  landlords  In- 
cluding authorization  of  "receivers"  to  col- 
lect rents  and  make  repairs. 

E  Provide  state  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  localities  for  rat  extermination 
programs. 

F  Provide  sUt«  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  improve  collections  and 
methods  of  disposal  for  garbage  and  other 
solid  waste. 

G  Develop  a  program  of  state  financial 
assistance  to  help  assure  adequate  mass 
transportation  throughout  urban  areas  to 
facilitate  ready  access  to  Jobs. 

H  Support  state  open  housing  legislation 
and  Its  effective  implementation  so  that  aU 
citizens  may  live  where  their  hearts  desire 
and  their  means  permit. 

I  State  action  to  encourage  zoning  poli- 
cies which  overcome  social,  economic  or 
racial  segregation. 

J  Stat.e  action  to  require  that  real  estate 
agents  make  available  lists  of  all  openings  for 
rentals  and  properties  for  sale  to  every  client. 

m.    STATE    ACTION    TO    INCREASE    JOB 
OPPORTUNTrlES 

A.  Call  State  Conferences  (11  with  Ind-us- 
tries  to  increase  Job  opportunities.  Including 
across-the-board  hiring  of  the  disadvantaged 
and  genuine  merit  promotions:  and  (2)  with 
unions  to  secure  removal  of  discriminatory 
hiring  policies  and  other  restrictive  measures 
prohibiting  true  e<juallty  In  job  opportuni- 
ties. 
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B.  Provide  a  state  manpower  training  pro- 
gram to  supplement  federal  programs  and 
meet  particular  needs  of  each  state. 

C.  Support  state  legislation  to  grant  tax 
Incentives  to  business  to  locate  In  slum  areas 
and  train  workers. 

D.  Provide  state  technical  assistance  to 
small  businesses  In  urban  areas. 

E.  Expand  apprenticeship  training  pro- 
grams In  cooperation  with  unions. 

P.  Promote  apprenticeship  training  In 
small  establishments. 

G.  Provide  state  subsistence  allowances  for 
Job  trainees. 

H.  Inaugurate  state  programs  for  recruit- 
ing, training  and  hiring  slum  area  residents 
for  public  employment. 

I.  Establish  a  State  Manpower  Training 
Academy  for  training  of  staff  needed  in  Job 
counseling  program. 

J.  Develop  special  summer  employment 
program  including  a  state  beautlflcatlon  pro- 
gram employing  youths  In  the  community. 

K.  Provide  state  financial  assistance  to 
local  child  day-care  services  to  help  parents 
who  want  to  have  gainful  employment. 

L.  State  action  to  provide  Incentive  for 
welfare  recipients  to  undertake  training  and 
gainful  employment  by  permitting  Income 
plus  welfare  benefits  to  total  more  than  the 
amount  they  could  receive  under  welfare 
benefits  alone. 

M.  Action  by  state  government  to  pro- 
mote and  enforce  equal  employment  prac- 
tices In  both  public  and  private  employ- 
ment. Contract  Compliance  Programs  should 
be  vigorously  Implemented. 

nr.  STAT*  ACTION  TO  IMPROVE  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPOKTTJNmZS 

A.  Provide  state  assistance  for  pre-klnder- 
garten  programs. 

B.  To  promote  excellence  In  education, 
assure  that  state  aid  to  education  formulas 
recognize  special  problems  of  slum  area 
schools  including  the  need  for  smaller 
classes. 

C.  Establish  a  "community  school  pro- 
gram" to  make  the  local  school  a  year-round 
focal  point  for  programs  for  all  residents 
of  slum  areas  and  to  encourage  the  Interest 
of  parents  of  school  children  In  their  chil- 
dren's education,  health  and  recreation.  The 
"community  school  program"  would  also 
provide  ample  social  and  health  services  for 
the  children 

D.  Establish  a  statewide  Teachers  Reserve 
to  encourage  trained  but  Inactive  teachers 
to  return  to  teaching  on  either  a  full  or 
part-time  basis. 

E.  Establish  a  vocational  education  sys- 
tem which  would  have  no  entrance  require- 
ments and  would  provide  work-study  pro- 
grams so  that  students  could  study  and 
earn  money  at  the  same  time. 

F.  Assure  that  vocational  education 
courses  reflect  current  labor  market  condl- 
tlon.s. 

0.  Provide  state  financial  assistance  for 
Urban  College  Centers  In  slum  areas  to  make 
available  special  academic  and  vocational 
training. 

H.  Provide  adequate  state  scholarship  and 
student  loan  programs  to  assure  that  no 
youth  Is  denied  the  opportunity  for  a  col- 
lege education  because  of  the  lack  of  finan- 
cial resources. 

1.  Develop  special  state  programs  to  Iden- 
tify talented  youngsters  who  need  special 
heip  to  meet  college  entrance  requirements. 

V.    STATE    ACTION    TO    IMPROVE    PrBLIC    SERVICES 
TO    INDIVIDtJALS 

A  Develop  an  Interstate  Cooperative 
Training  and  Orientation  Program  which 
would  be  available  to  those  who  have  moved 
or  are  planmng  to  move  from  a  rural  area 
In  one  state  to  an  urban  area  of  another 
state. 

B.  Establish  a  State  Urban  Extension  Pro- 
gram to  utilize  successful  agricultural  ex- 
tension  techniques   and    to   apply   research 


conducted  In  universities  to  the  solution  of 
urban  problems. 

C.  Support  state  legislation  to  assure  ade- 
quate consumer  protection  and  education 
programs. 

D.  Provide  state  financial  assistance  to 
meet  the  unique  health  and  mental  health 
needs  of  slum  dwellers. 

E.  Develop  a  state  program  for  compre- 
hensive one-stop  government  service  centers 
to  provide  convenient  and  coordinated 
services. 

P.  Provide  state  support  for  local  human 
rights  commissions  so  that  effective  human 
relations  programs,  and  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment can  be  implemented  so  far  as  possible 
at  the  local  level. 

VI.  STATE  ACTION  TO  EXPAND  CTJLTtTRAl.  AND 
RECREATIONAL  OPPORTUNrrlES  EN  ALL  NK- 
CLECTED    AREAS 

A.  Develop  a  state  program  of  financial 
and  technical  assistance  for  the  development 
of  recreational  and  cultural  facilities. 

B.  Expand  programs  of  State  Arts  Councils 
to  bring  exhibitions  and  performances  to 
slum  areas. 

C.  Utilize  governmental  facilities  in  and 
near  slum  areas  to  provide  artlsltlc  and 
historical  exhibitions. 

D.  Provide  technical  assistance  to  com- 
munity and  civic  groups  who  wish  to  sponsor 
cultural  events. 

E.  Encouragement  by  states  of  the  use  of 
private  resources  to  develop  neighborhood 
centers  for  civic  and  recreational  programs. 

Vn.      ENCOtnLACE    INDIVIDtTAL    CmzEN    AND    PRI- 
VATE   iNSTmrriONAL   participation 

A.  state  leadership  to  encourage  j>artlc- 
Ipatlon  by  leaders  of  private  organizations, 
churches,  service  clubs  and  civic  groups  In 
shaping  creative  and  cooperative  new  pro- 
grams In  dealing  with  urban  problems. 

B.  State  action  to  establish  an  effective 
link  on  a  continuing  basis  between  the  peo- 
ple of  disadvantaged  areas  and  government, 

C.  Organize  and  promote  programs  which 
bring  together  volunteers  who  want  to  help, 
with  people  who  need  help. 

D.  Organize  programs  using  college  and 
high  school  students  as  volunteer  tutors  for 
children  who  need  special  educational  assist- 
ance. 

E.  State  action  to  assure  an  effective  dia- 
logue, at  the  community  level,  between  peo- 
ple of  different  races. 

F.  Work  with  private  transportation  and 
recreation  enterprises  to  make  their  facilities 
more  avEtllable  to  disadvantaged  croups. 

a.  Work  out  cooperative  arrangements  be- 
tween the  state  and  news  media  to  publicize 
Job  opportunities. 

H.  Provide  Incentives  and  facilitate  the 
Investment  of  private  capital  Into  urban  de- 
velopment on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  In  order  to  accel- 
erate necessary  action  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jective as  quickly  as  p)oeslble. 

Vni.  STATE  action  TO  ASSURE  ST.^TE  GOVERN- 
MENT'S Capacity  to  meet  urban  problems 

A.  Strengthen  the  role  of  the  Governor 
and  provide  him  with  adequate  staff  Includ- 
ing appropriate  central  staff  agencies  such  as 
planning  and  budgeting  offices  so  that  the 
Governor  can  effectively  plan,  mobilize  and 
coordinate  the  use  of  federal,  state,  local 
and  private  resources  to  meet  today's  urban 
problems. 

B.  Develop  a  comprehensive  environmental 
plan  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor  for 
the  social,  economic  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  each  state  and  Its  urban  areas. 

C.  Provide  state  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  local  governments  for  planning. 

IX.     STATE    ACTION    TO     ENCOURAGE    ELEXXBILITT, 
SPEED  AND  REALISM  IN  rEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

A.  Urge  federal  legislation  authorizing 
states  to  pre-finance  federal  programs. 

B.  Support  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment authorizing  block  grants  and  revenue 
sharing  to  help  assure  a  comprehensive, 
flexible  approach  to  problems  and  make  ths 
most  effective  use  of  separate  but  related 
federal,  state  and  local  programs. 

C.  Encourage  realistic  assessment  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  available  financial  re- 
sources to  fund  federal  programs  In  order  to 
avoid  the  turning  of  hopes  into  frustrations. 

This  then  Is  the  Action  Plan  recommended 
by  the  Policy  Committee  of  the  Republican 
Governors  Association  for  confronting  the 
crisis  In  our  cities.  The  step*  necessary  to 
Implement  elements  of  this  program  will  vary 
from  state  to  state  depending  on  existing  ad- 
ministrative, fiscal  and  statutory  authority. 
Some  steps  will  require  enabling  state  legis- 
lation  and  special  sessions  of  state  legis- 
latures may  be  required  in  some  states. 

The  adoption  of  this  program  by  Republi- 
can Governors  represents  a  powerful  com- 
mitment by  leaders  of  state  government  to 
meet  this  towering  domestic  challenge  of  our 
time  through  creative  state  leadership. 

Accordingly,  we  have  agreed  to  establish 
a  States'  Urban  Action  Center  to  serve  all 
Governors  to: 

Provide  a  team  of  experts  In  the  various 
program  areas  to  help  tailor  specific  pro- 
grams to  the  needs  of  Individual  states. 

Receive  and  disseminate  Information  on 
actions  taken  by  the  states  to  Implement 
this  Nine-Point  Action  Plan  so  that  all  states 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  In 
each  state. 

Applications  have  already  been  made  to 
foundations  to  finance  the  States'  Urban 
Action  Center. 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are  non- 
poUtlcal.  It  is  a  program  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity. Ilie  true  national  Interest  can  only 
be  served  through  complete  cooperation  at 
all  levels  of  government  on  a  bi-partisan 
basis  with  the  full  support  of  private  citi- 
zens. 


ABUSES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT BOND  FINANCING 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Increasing 
concern  is  being  voiced  at  all  levels  of 
government  and  in  some  areas  of  private 
industry  at  the  growing  abuses  associated 
with  the  issuances  of  tax-exempt  indus- 
trial  development   bonds. 

On  April  5.  I  Introduced  the  bill,  H.R. 
7979,  to  deny  tax  deductions  for  rent, 
taxes,  or  Interest  incurred  for  the  use  or 
occupancy  of  industrial  plants  financed 
by  tax-exempt  obligations.  This  bill 
would  remedy  the  abuse  known  as 
"double  dipping" — one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous and  flagrant — and  it  would  imple- 
ment recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. 

For  a  more  complete  explanation  of 
the  legislation,  I  refer  our  colleagues  to 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  of  April  5, 
which  appear  on  page  8467. 

The  use  of  tax-free  bonds  to  finance 
private  plants — and  the  abuses  asso- 
ciated with  this  practice — have  spread 
so  rapidly  that  many  of  the  States  which 
use  this  device  and  some  of  the  invest- 
ment banking  firms  which  underwrite 
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the  bonds  have  joined  in  calling  for  Fed- 
eral and  State  regulation  to  prevent  the 
abuses. 

The  latest  such  call  has  come  from  the 
Southern  Governors'  Conference  which, 
during  Its  33d  annual  meeting  last  week, 
adopted  a  resolution  which  supports  such 
efforts  as  mine.  Since  it  would  involve 
action  by  the  Congress,  I  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  with  the 
hope  that  early  consideration  of  the 
necessary  legislation  will  follow: 

Abuses  of  Industrial  Development  Bond 
Financing 

Whereas,  forty-one  states  utilize  their 
bonding  capability  or  authorize  their  local 
governmentfi  to  issue  tax-exempt  Industrial 
development  bonds  In  a  legitimate  exercise 
of  state  pKJwers  to  stimulate  new  and  ex- 
panded Industries  and  to  diversify  the  basic 
economy  of  the  several  states;  and 

Whereas.  Congress  and  National  Adminis- 
tration are  viewing  with  increasing  alarm 
the  abuses  In  over-utlUzlng  tax-exempt 
bonds  as  a  tool  for  Industrial  development 
projects;   and 

Whereas,  the  industrial  development  bond 
Is  competing  In  the  same  market  as  tax- 
exempt  Issues  for  school  and  highway  con- 
struction and  other  similar  projects,  thus  In- 
creasing the  C06t  of  borrowed  capital  for  all 
bonding  efforts;  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  and  the  National  League  of  Cities 
at  their  1967  annual  conferences  passed  reso- 
lutions condemning  the  abuses  of  tax-exempt 
industrial  development  bond  financing  and 
calling  for  state  action  rather  than  federal 
action  to  curb  the  abuses  through  (1)  the 
passage  of  state  legislation  to  regulate  the 
IsBuajice  of  state  and  local  bonds,  (2)  ad- 
vance consent  by  Congress  for  states  to  en- 
ter Into  Interstate  compacts  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  Industrial  aid  financing,  and  (3) 
federal  legislation  to  eliminate  the  so-called 
"double  dipping''  practice: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Southern  Governors'  Conference  supports  the 
efforts  of  the  states  to  retain  and  properly 
manage  the  use  of  their  bonding  capacities 
or  enablement  of  their  localities  and  state 
created  authorities  to  issue  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Southern 
Governors'  Conference  supports  the  efforts 
of  the  st.-tes  and  local  governments  to  curb 
the  abuses  Identified  with  the  use  of  tax- 
exempt  Industrial  development  l)onds. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  PAYMENTS  TO 
VETERANS 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fram  Minnesota  [Mr.  Zwach]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passage  of  the  social  security  bill,  which 
provides  a  much  needed  Increase  to  our 
elderly  who  are  living  on  fixed  incomes, 
there  is  a  danger  of  penalizing  one  very 
Important  group.  Veterans,  or  their  kin, 
may  actually  lose  some  income  because 
the  social  security  payments  will  de- 
crease their  veterans  pensions. 

In  an  effort  to  close  this  loophole  In 
the  law,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
designed  to  allow  these  people  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  as  Congress  Intended. 


AUTOMOBILE  SAFETY 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  SchadebercI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
greater  and  greater  emphasis  Is  being 
placed  on  automobile  safety,  yet  few 
really  constructive  ideas  on  the  subject 
have  been  forthcoming  by  either  the  in- 
dustry or  critics  of  present  safety  stand- 
ards. 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  I 
learned  recently  of  the  efforts  of  one  of 
my  constituents.  Mr.  Peter  Rainer  of 
Afton.  Wis.,  who  has  patented  a  safety 
measure  for  autos  and  trucks  which 
seems  to  have  real  merit. 

Mr.  Rainer's  proposal  to  assist  In  re- 
ducing the  carnage  on  our  highways 
would  be  in  the  form  of  an  amber  light 
motmted  on  the  rear  of  the  vehicle.  The 
light  would  turn  on  automatically  and 
instantly  when  pressure  on  the  accelera- 
tor was  reduced,  so  that  the  following 
motorists  would  be  alerted  to  the  fact 
that  the  driver  was  either  anticipating  a 
stop,  or  was  approaching  a  hazardous 
driving  situation.  The  additional  warn- 
ing the  following  motorists  would  re- 
ceive would  allow  them  to  adjust  to  the 
problem,  would  discourage  "tail-gating," 
and  should  help  to  prevent  dangerous 
rear-end  collisions. 

Mr.  Rainer  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
his  efforts  as  a  one-man  committee  to 
"do  something"  about  highway  safety. 
He  should  be  further  congratulated  for 
his  willingness  to  pursue  work  for  the 
betterment  of  his  Nation  at  <\  time  In 
his  life  when  he  could  just  sit  and  watch 
the  world  go  by.  inasmuch  as  he  is  re- 
tired. While  he  has  laid  aside  the  regu- 
lar responsibilities  of  his  life's  work,  he 
has  not  set  aside  his  responsibilities  as  a 
citizen  offering  his  best  to  his  commu- 
nity, his  State,  and  his  Nation. 


VIETNAM 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  RiEGLE]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aek  the 
attention  of  all  those  who  are  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  time  to  the  remarks 
that  I  will  be  offering  in  the  next  few 
minutes.  The  subject  upon  which  I  am 
about  to  speak  Is  Vietnam.  My  remarks 
concern  the  fact  that  I  think  significant 
new  information  on  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem, the  Vietnam  war.  is  now  available 
and  needs  to  be  aired.  These  new  facts 
are  objective;  they  are  the  truth.  I  think 
they  stand  on  their  own,  irrespective  of 
who  may  stand  here  in  the  well  and  pre- 
sent them. 

The  facts  I  refer  to  come  from  testi- 
mony offered  on  the  question  of  Vietnam 
before  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. This  testimony  was  taken  in  May 
of  this  year  and  was  released,  publicly, 
this  last  week.  The  committee  hearings  I 


feel  contain  some  very  important  dis- 
closures, so  significant  and  Important 
that  I  have  taken  this  time  today  on  the 
House  floor  to  present  this  information 
in  detail  to  my  colleagues. 

By  way  of  background,  let  me  say  that 
I  ser\'e  on  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  in  May  of  this  year  Mr. 
Poats,  who  previously  was  the  Adminis- 
trator of  our  U.S.  economic  program  in 
South  Vietnam  for  3  years,  appeared 
before  our  subcommittee  to  discuss  that 
program  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  learned  that  Mr. 
Poats  was  to  testify  before  our  subcom- 
mittee. I  made  an  effort  to  gather  all  of 
the  information  heretofore  assembled 
on  the  subject  of  our  economic  program 
in  South  Vietnam,  to  analyze  this  infor- 
mation, to  cross-reference  It,  and  to  de- 
velop specific  testimony  which  would  try 
to  establish  once  and  for  all — for  the  rec- 
ord— whether  the  alleged  mismanage- 
ment of  the  AID  program  In  Vietnam 
was  fact  or  fiction. 

Some  18  different  sources  were  used 
In  preparation  for  cross-examination. 
These  18  sources  are  now  cited  on  page 
986  of  the  committee  print.  They  range 
from  the  Moss  report  with  which  many 
of  us  are  familiar,  to  five  heretofore 
classified  and  secret  reports  which  have 
been  declassified  are  now  available  in 
the  public  record,  as  they  ought  to  be. 

By  arrangement  with  my  subcommit- 
tee "  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Passm.wI,  I  was  granted 
the  opportunity  to  cross-examine  Mr. 
Poats  on  the  basis  of  this  Information 
for  some  3I2  hours.  I  wish  to  extend  here 
and  now  my  deep  appreciation  and  feel- 
ing for  the  conscientious  approach  of  my 
subcommittee  chairman  and  for  the 
great  privilege  he  afforded  me  as  a  fresh- 
man Member  of  this  body  to  conduct  an 
examination  on  so  serious  a  subject.  This 
testimony  is  contained  in  the  book 
labeled  "Foreign  Assistance  and  Related 
Aeencles  Appropriation  1968.  Hearings 
Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, 90th  Congress.  First  Session, 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
and  Related  Agencies."  part  II.  "Eco- 
nomic Assistance." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  critical  testimony  to 
which  I  wish  to  refer  In  the  minutes 
just  ahead  extends  from  page  986  to  1069 
of  the  hearings. 

In  discussing  this  testimony.  I  am  go- 
ing to  talk  primarily  about  the  economic 
program  In  Vietnam  and  will  not  refer 
in  any  detailed  way,  to  our  military  effort 
in  Vietnam. 

Now.  let  us  think  for  just  a  moment 
about  what  it  means  to  have  objective 
testimony  on  this  subject  from  Mr. 
Poats  who  as  I  say  for  the  past  3  years 
has  been  the  No.  1  man  overseeing  our 
economic  program,  the  so-called  "other 
war"  in  Vietnam.  He  is  the  ranking  ad- 
ministrative spokesman  on  this  Issue. 
who  because  of  his  work  and  In  recog- 
nition of  his  ability  to  understand  the 
situation,  was  just  promoted  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  the  No.  2 
spot  In  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and  Is  now  Deputy  Director  of 
AID. 
Mr.    Speaker,    when    Mr.    Poats    ap- 
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oeared  before  our  subcommittee  he  not  the  annual  U.S.  S200  million  commodity 
OTiiy  was  the  top  man  in  this  area  of  import  program  in  Vietnam  is  actually  a 
the  conduct  of  the  "other  war"  In  Viet         —<-'--   --     —•     *        "— - 


nam,  but  he  was  fresh  from  the  field, 
fresh  from  3  years  of  direct  experience 
in  this  area.  His  prior  background  was 
as  a  newsman  and  his  views  as  docu- 
mented in  the  testimony  are  as  candid 
and  objective  as  one  might  expect  from 
a  man  of  that  backgroimd. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  further  feel  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  note  that  after  offering 
his  testimony,  some  90  pages  thereof, 
Mr.  Poats  had  an  opportunity  in  later 
weeks  to  sit  down  and  confirm  and  dis- 
cuss every  single  statement  he  made  in 
the  record.  He  had  the  opportunity  to 
decide  whether  he  really  meant  what  he 
said  under  cross-examination.  There 
was  an  opportunity  for  him  to  further 
elaborate  upon  and  to  revise  the  word- 
ing of  any  statement  which  he  had 
made,  but  which  he  thought  might  be 
misconstrued.  He  had  the  opp  tunlty 
to  "classify  it"  and  take  it  off  the  record 
or  to  work  out  compromise  langu£ige. 
In  many  instances  compromise  lan- 
guage was  worked  out.  But,  upon  reflec- 
tion, he  decided  to  leave  most  of  his  ori- 
ginal statements  in  the  record.  I  think 
that  Is  significant. 

What  does  his  testimony  establish? 
When  I  began  my  questioning  in  this 
area,  I  waa  concerned  about  document- 
ing the  alleged  inability  of  our  aid  pro 


political  ransom  paid  to  powerful  South 
Vietnamese  commercial  interests  to  in- 
sure political  stability  in  South  Vietnam 
and  to  insure  continued  support  of  the 
war  by  these  South  Vietnamese  commer- 
cial interests,  and  two,  that  only  by  total- 
ly Americanizing  the  U.S.  economic  pro- 
gram in  South  Vietnam  would  the  AID 
program  be  able  to  achieve  its  goals  of 
significantly  improving  the  quality  of  life 
of  the  South  Vietnamese — a  policy  inci- 
dentally that  will  make  South  Vietnam 
permanently  dependent  upon  U.S.  sub- 
sidy. 

Let  me  just  give  you  some  direct  quotes 
from  the  record  of  this  committee  print 
which  was  made  available  to  the  press  on 
Friday  of  last  week. 

This  is  on  page  1022.  and  I  am  speak- 
ing to  Mr.  Poats  and  I  say  the  following: 

Mr.  RrEGLE.  You  are  saying  in  essence  then. 
If  this  war  were  conducted  In  a  way  that  re- 
quired greater  economic  sacrifices  by  certain 
elements  In  Vietnam,  the  political  Instability 
Is  such  that  the  country  might  fly  apart;  la 
that  right? 

Mr.  Poats  answered: 
Exactly. 

I  responded : 

That,  to  me,  la  a  moet  discouraging  thing. 

Then  Mr.  Poats  said : 

Fear  of  violent  political  repercussions  or 


On  page  1025  of  the  testimony: 
Mr.  RiEGLE.  We  are  talking  about  motiva- 
tion now.  and  we  are  talking  about  what 
motivates  these  commercial  leaders  In  the 
non-combat  areas.  Are  we  not  saying,  essen- 
tially, that  they  do  not  really  have  the  level 
of  commitment  that  they  need  to  have  to  get 
this  Job  done? 
Mr.  Poats.  Bight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  clear  that  they  do 
not  have  a  level  of  commitment  neces- 
sary to  get  the  job  done. 

And  on  page  1060,  again  I  was  speak- 
ing to  Mr.  Poats: 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
Just  established  in  this  colloquy  that  If  we 
were  to  withdraw  our  AID  program,  that 
the  government  would  likely  collapse  over 
there,  and  for  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
war  would  be  over.  Namely,  short  of  a  tre- 
mendous Initial  or  additional  military  effort, 
we  would  not  be  able  to  continue  to  main- 
tain any  sort  of  operation  In  this  country. 
Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Poats.  That  Is  what  I  have  said  in 
effect,  yes. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  thers 
Is  not  enough  South  Vietnamese  commit- 
ment to  this  effort.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  want  to  continue  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  all-powerful  commercial  in- 
terests in  Vietnam  to  the  war.  and  their 
commitment  to  the  stability  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  have  got  to  be  willing  to 
pay  ransom,  and  where  does  that  come 
from?  It  comes  from  the  pockets  of  the 


trram  in  Vietnam  to  work,  and  I  might     even  personal  physical  attack  has  sometimes     American  citizens,  and   that  is  not  all 


say  that  the  testimony  very  quickly  be- 
gan to  establish  the  fact  that  our  aid 
program  is  an  administrative  night- 
mare. There  is  ample  documentation  of 
mismanagement.  To  prove  this  and  test 
out  this  premlae,  was  like  shooting  fish 
in  a  barrel.  This  Is  what  we  found  in 
the  subcommittee.  However,  as  the 
questioning  went  on,  other  imminently 
more  Important  conclusions  began  to 
come  to  light,  conclusions  that  I  feel  are 
profound,  and  add  a  brandnew  perspec- 
tive to  the  Vietnam  situation. 

The  two  main  conclusions  that  devel- 
oped from  this  testimony  are  these — and 
these  are  not  my  conclusions — these  are 
the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Poats,  the  top 
man  in  this  whole  area  of  conducting 
the  economic  program  in  Vietnam. 

First.  That  the  South  Vietnamese  lack 
the  commitment  In  this  war  that  we 
need  to  win  the  war — it  just  does  not 
exist. 

Second.  If  our  economic  program  in 
South  Vietnam  is  ever  going  to  succeed, 
it  is  only  going  to  succeed  because  we 
completely  Americanize  it  from  t>egin- 
ning  to  end. 

What  does  th!s  means''  It  means  there 
Is  not  the  indigenous  wherewithal  in 
South  Vietnam  to  get  th'.s  job  done— the 
job  of  meeting  shared  objectives  neces- 
sary to  win  the  "other  war." 

Now  you  say.  can  this  be  so?  I  mean- 
is  this  an  admission  that  we  can  believe? 
That  it  is  now  a  matter  of  public  record? 
The  answer  is — very  frankly — yes.  And 
these  are  not  my  statements.  This  is  not 
my  subjective  opinion — these  are  Mr. 
Poats'  objective  statements.  And  the 
ranking  administration  spokesman  in 
this  area  acknowledges  very  candidly 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  commitment 
to  the  war  effort  Is  so  Inadequate  that 


prevented  forceful  Vietnamese  government 
action  in  collecting  taxes.  A  minister  once 
described  these  personal  threats  in  a  conver- 
sation with  me. 

I  then  said : 

What  that  says,  in  other  words,  is  that 
with  our  Commodity  Import  Program  we  are 
really  paying  a  price  for  political  stability. 
That  Is  what  it  says. 

And  Mr.  Poats  responded: 
That  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  ransom.  It  Is  a 
ransom  that  we  must  pay  to  prop  up  a 
house  of  cards  in  Vietnam.  And  I  said 
at  that  point  in  the  testimony: 

I  object  to  that. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  TMr. 
Passman],  our  subcommittee  chairman, 
then  said: 

I  am  frustrated,  discouraged,  and  disap- 
pointed after  hearing  this  testimony  this 
morning,  so  much  so  that  I  am  frightened. 
We  have  an  unmanageable  mess. 

Then  from  page  1023  of  the  testimony 
I  quote : 

Mr  RiFCLF.  We  are  continuing  the  CIP  pro- 
gram at  a  very  substantial  level.  I  assume 
we  do  that  only  because  we  cannot  force  on 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  a  higher  degree 
of  sacrifice  than  they  are  willing  to  make  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  Poats.  We  cannot  force  the  kind  of 
tax  collections  that  Is  required  to  reduce  the 
requirement  for  this  substitute  device. 

Mr.  RjECtE  That  Is  right.  So.  the  people 
with  the  wherewithal  in  South  Vietnam  are 
unwilling  to  i>ay  for  any  more  of  this  war 
than  they  are  now  paying  for,  and  we  have 
to  supply  the  balance. 

Mr.  Poats.  They  have  Increased  the  tax 
payments,  of  course.  The  nouveau  rlche,  the 
fellows  proflteerlng  from  the  American  mili- 
tary presence,  running  the  bars,  cabarets, 
and  so  on,  are  not  being  taxed  adequately. 


of  the  ransom,  because  just  last  week  we 
lost  247  American  boys  in  Vietnam  from 
every  part  of  this  country,  and  yet  we 
now  learn  that  we  do  not  have  a  sufficient 
commitment  from  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  even  begin  to  win  the  economic  war. 
What  a  sorry  state  of  affairs. 

On  the  Americanization  of  the  war,  of 
the  economic  war,  on  page  1043  in  this 
testimony  I  received  the  following  an- 
swers— and  bear  in  mind  that  these 
answers  do  not  come  from  some  flunky  in 
the  State  Department  offering  some  ob- 
servations and  assessments,  this  is  the 
administration's  top  man  in  this  area, 
the  President's  appointee  who  is  making 
these  points. 
On  page  1043  I  said  to  Mr.  Poats: 
Coming  back  to  the  point  of  management 
and  the  fact  that  we  established  this  as  more 
or  less  a  shared  Job.  that  we  cannot  do  It 
by  ourselves  and  repeatedly  we  have  expected 
South  Vietnam  to  sort  of  bridge  with  us  in 
doing  the  Job,  and  we  found  for  many  reasons 
they  were  not  able  to  deliver  on  their  side, 
do  you  think  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to 
really  sustain  a  much-expended  effort  over 
there  until  this  basic  problem  Is  resolved? 

Mr.  Poats  answered : 

I  think  It  will  be  necessary  to  use  Amrr- 
Ican.s  increasingly  In  operational  Jobs  as  dis- 
tinguished from  advisory  Jobs. 

I  then  said: 

In  other  words,  if  It  will  become  a  greater 
program  It  will  have  to  be  a  bigger  American 
program? 

His  response  was : 

Yes.   American  and  other  foreign. 

On  page  992  of  the  testimony  Mr. 
Poats  said  at  this  point: 

We  are  to  an  Increasing  degree,  putting 
In  Americans  and  other  foreigners  to  do 
these  Jobs  for  the  Vietnamese. 
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on  oage  993  I  said  to  Mr.  Poats:  our  national  budget,  some  $30  biUlon.  from  the  third  ranking  or  the  10th  rank- 
On  page  wa^     saia  w  ivir.  American  men  have  been  ing  or  the  15th  ranking  man  in  this  area, 
try^t^^rve%hTe  doii^^s  wh?ci"arl"  ^t^  m  Sued.    There    have    been    some    90,000  but  it  is  from  the  top  man.  He  admits 
«L^  oT  this  mLmty  of  hooking  up  with  American  casualties.  Why  have  we  in-  we  are  losmg  the  other  war. 
toescuth  Vietnamese  in  some  areas?  vested  all  this  military  effort?  There  are        These  are  facts  that  have  meaning  to 

some  one-half  million  American  troops  me.  And  when  we  finished  this  testimony. 

Mr.  Poats'  response  was:  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^  divisions.  Why?  We  I  made  five  specific  recommendations. 

We  are  combating  it  by  introducing  more  j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^'^  g^  j  h&ve  listened  to  the  and  they  have  all  been  accepted  by  the 

foreigners  into  the  system  at  all  possible  arguments    of'  the    administration,    to  subcommittee  and  are  presently  being 

levels.  create  a  military  shield,  a  temporary  mil-  implemented  by  the  administration. 

For  example,  we  have  put  enormous  num-  so  "that  South  Vietnam  can        One  Is  for  an  annual  presentation  of 

^dit^v  rn^5ementr\rrJtTetr^  w;  ha\e  f  chanS  ^'devS  its  own  self-  the  entire  Vietnam  AID  Program  to  the 

have  purover'  mo  foreign  medical  person-  sufficiency,  that  it  can  have  a  chance  to  Congress  for  an  evaluation  of  Itf  effec- 

nei  including  nurses  and  technicians,  into  develop  its  economic  capability  and  its  tiveness.  If  we  are  not  getting  the  job 

the  medical  system.  independence.  done,  let  us  pin  this  down.  Let  us  not 

But  what  does  the  record  show  as  ad-  have  to  wring  out  the  truth  like  we  did 

Heconiinuea.  mitted  by  the  top  man  in  this  field?  That  in  this  testimony. 

We  have  put  people  Into  the  provinces  In  ^asicallv  the  South  Vietnamese  are  not         Second,  we  have  got  to  have  a  complete 

considerable  numbers.  At  first  we  had  only  .           .Jl                 self-sufficlent    Rather,  GAO  audit  of  the  field  program.  There 

one  aide    a   provincial   representative.   Now  ^^^^/^.^^^'l^^'^rfS  '^^^^^  had  not  been  an  audit  of  this,  and  I  am 

vp  mav  have  as  many  as  a  score  of  foreign-  tne  rcvcxjjc  la   tx  uc.    iixcji   oxc   i/c\.^n»«*»&                                                                         i     tti  » 

Z  workfng  on  cmiian  affairs  In  some  prov-  more  and  more  dependent.  The  South  happy  to  say  it  is  now  underlay  in  Vlet- 

inces.  Vietnamese  economy  is  growing  fat  on  a  nam.  We  will  now  find  out  where  these 

TTR -financed  war  economv    the  people  commodities  are  going.  Mr.  Poats  ad- 

On  page  1001  Mr.  Poats  said  again:  £^,hf  ^J^combat  area  a^maliy  n^d  a  mitted  that  many  of  our  AID  drugs  had 

We  are  still  increasing  the  American  par-  ransom  in  order  to  continue  their  com-  gone  to  the  Vietcong  and  had  been  found 

ticipation  in  what  are  normally  the  host  ^^jjjgjjj  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^j.  j^at  our  boys  are  in  their  caches  that  have  been  uncovered, 

government  responsibilities.  fighting  in  their  behalf.  How  unfortunate. 

So  I  ask  you.  Are  we  building  self-  so  as  things  stand  presently,  the  other        Third,  a  5-year  plan  to  show  how  we 

sufficiency  out  there?  I  asked  that  ques-  ^.^.j.  ^  not  being  won,  and  with  these  are  phasing  out  our  economic  program 

tlon  of  the  top  man  in  this  area  who  conditions  it  cannot  be  won.  and  transferring  this  responsibility  to  the 

Just  returned  from  3  years  in  this  field.  -what  then  does  this  mean  for  our  Vietnamese.  We  have  to  develop  this  plan. 

His  very  candid  admission  is,  Of  course  nulitary  shield?  Have  we  seen  the  end  of  or  we  will  not  begin  this  necessary  trans- 

we  are  not.  Words  to  the  contrary-  are  j^^  ctf  course  we  have  not.  We  know  fer. 

a  facade.  there  has  been  a  request  for  more  troops.        Fourth,  a  recommendation  that  our 

I  state  one  other  quotation  at  this  vve  do  not  know  how  many  more  troops  subcommittee  go  to  Vietnam  and  study 

time.  This  comes  on  page  1001   under  will  be  asked  beyond  the  45,000  recently  these  AID  procedures  in  the  field  and  rec- 

the  heading  of  "Lack  of  Vietnam  Self-  asked  for.  But  we  know  this,  that  as  long  ommend  changes  on  the  basis  of  what 

Sufficiency."  And  I  say  at  this  point:  as  South  Vietnam  is  unable  or  unwilling  they  find.  This  has  been  agreed  to. 

The  things  that  concerns  me  the  most  Is  to  develop  itself  and  stand  on  its  own         Fifth,  a  ^^udy   of   the  abi^^ty  to  buy 

this:   IX  we  cannot  establish  some  sort  of  two  feet,  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  American  commodities  for  use  hi  Viet- 

baiance  between  seif-sufficiencv.  on  the  one  continue  to  act  in  their  behalf  and  do  nam  within  the  limits  01  economic  sense, 

hand,   a   growing  self-sufficiency,   versus  a  j^j.  ^^^^  ^.^at  they  will  not  do  for  them-  We  found  that  AID  is  now  buying  from 

growing  dependency,  then  we  will  never  get  ggiyp-  Other  suppliers   around   the   world,   and 

out  of  this  situation.  We  will  be  mired  down  •               .j^  .  f-g-j  a  mlUtarv  point  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  rely  on  the 

there  forever.  ^f  vIpL   u-p   are   at  the  mercy   of   the  quality  of  these  purchases.  We  have  been 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  evidence  that  of   ^iew   we   are   at   trie   "lercy   oiu^  Cheated  time  and  time  again, 

piles  up  on  the  mlUtair  side  and  on  the  enemy    ^ec^^e  they  contro    the  to^^^^                                                     ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

nonmllltary  side  shows  that  the  Vietnamese,  tive.  If  they  decide  to  keep  ine  pressure                    e       6             _          niio^,e<;— In  mv 

rather  than  becoming  more  self-sufficient,  on,  and  if  we  decide  to  continue  to  meet  ^^^^  re^st  of  ^^n  firint    mm^^^!!^    th^ 

more  Independent  and  better  able  to  manage  ^hgir  pressure,  we  are  going  to  have  to  judgment,    significant    quotefr-ln    tWs 

these  problems,  that  systematically  In  area  ^        ^^^  ^en  there  indefinitely.  It  will  testimony,  to  have  it  in  the  Congres- 

after  area  we  are  constantly  having  to  act  .     f,     pnemv  who  determines  how  many  signal  Record.  I  urge  every  Member  to 

in  their  behalf  and  plug  the  holes  in  the  IT Jl  "  I    '    ^here    bv  the  amount  of  read  and  study  this  testimony  and  draw 

dike  miuuriiy  and  nonmiiitariiy.  ^nssuxe  they  put  on'  us'  I  think  that  is  a  his  or  her  own  per.sonal  conclusions  based 

I  then  asked  Mr.  Poats:  Joor  way  to  maintain  a  foreign  policy,  on  this  new  information^  ,,^pthin<,  p1«. 

IS  that  a  fair  conclusion  m  your  judgment?  What  has  to  happen  In  the  light  of         "  ^^^^^^^'P^JS  an^a^^  t 

these  new  facts  and  these  disclosures?  that  comes  out  ol  this,  ana  tnai  is  inai 

He  said:  J^^J^   let  us  face  these  facts.  Let  us  be  we  need  a  new  policy  in  Vietnam.  I  think 

That  Is  certainly  a  danger,  and  In  some  „..,!; '„  *„  reappraise  our  foreign  policy,  it  has  to  be  an  "either/or"  policy  with 

instances  a  faU-  conclusion.  It  Is  a  dilemma  2J^'  etnt-pq  nre  too  high  to  perpetuate  respect  to  the  South  Vietnamese  power 

arising  In  part  from  the  fact  that  we  set  ^"^jf.^ba.ed  on  mvth  or  wishful  think-  Structure  and  their  inadequate  commit- 

standards    of    performance    and    Integrity  f  ^^^'^.^^^^^^^^                                        jg    not  ment,    because    America's    mlUtary    in- 

which  are  not  native  to  Vietnam,  and  par-  ^"^^  .  ,^^"^1  '  -l  know  St   T^^^^^         not  volvement  in  Vietnam  has  been  justified 

ticularly  not  achievable  by  that  country  with  working.  We  all  know  tnat^  mere  is  not       u                                                           Interim 

Its  own  manpower  and  leadership  and  man-  anybody  in  the  country  who  would  dis-  on  the  jf  ^is  ™  it  is  only  an  mter^^ 

agement  In  this  chaotic  situation  today.  pyte  that.  ^^tlon  designed  to  provide  a  temporary 

Wp  nppd  to  encourage  public  discus-  protective  shield  while  South  Vietnam 

I  then  said :  We  ^eed  ^ Y^J^X^'.^^Xg^ation  works  to  achieve  economic  and  military 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  conclusion  we  are  f;°f  •//"''  v^  ,n'f.nrnnrated  in  the  dialog  and  social  and  political  self-sufficiency, 

reaching  Is  that  to  ever  really  get  on  top  of  has  got  ^0  ^,^^f  ^'P^'^.^^^^^^^                      It  is  now  clear  that  South  Vietnam  has 

this  thing  from  a  management  point  of  view,  because  I  think  it  makes  a  mnerence  in                    deoendent    upon    the    United 

we  virtually  have  to  be  in  every  step  of  the  assessing  the  problem.  I  thmk  the  South     E!^^"?^.^^^^""^^^^,!.  .^            and  in- 

program  from  beginning  to  final  implemen-  Vietnamese  have   to  care   enough,   and  States  ^oj"  ^^  f^^^^^^^^^^^^P^^^  nn   that 

tation.  this  has  to  mean  enough  to  them  that  ^^"'^^^'^^yf °P"^f"/'  ^"J,i^,^!.,S"up^rf 

As  you  say,  we  have  unused  supplies  sit-  they  are  willing  to  put  ever>-thing  they  ^asls  the  U^S.  ml  Ury  forces  will  bere- 

ting  out  in  village  hospitals,  and  construe-  ^ave  got  on  the  line.  I  do  not  think  we     quired  indefinitely  to  support  the  pr^nt 

tlon  equipment  ready  to  build  schools  that  ^^^^^  ^q  p^t  everything  we  have  got  on     policy*  and  economic  structure  in  Vlet- 

is  gathering  rust.  Does  this  not  mean  that  .,     ,.      jj  ^hey  are  not  wlUlng  to  do  the     nam.  This  is  unsatisfactory, 

there  is  an  absence  there  and  probably  we  same                                                                                  ^   ^^^^^   ^   °^"-   ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^"* 

are  going  to  have  to  fill  it  Anally?  ^  '^  unf ortunatelv,  we  do  not  get  that     week,  who  is  back  from  Vietnam,  from 

Mr.  POATS.  Yes.  ^^^^  ^^^  Information.  We  talk  about     the  Corps  I  area.  I  asked  him : 

That  is  the  story.  What  has  gone  into  managed  news.  It  is  almost  impossible        How  long  are  we  going  to  have  military 

Vietnam  so  far'  Some  $100  billion  thus  to  get  factual  information  on  Vietnam,     actions  out  there  to  win  control  of  tma 

far  We  will  invest  this  year  a  quarter  of  Here  is  90  pages  worth.  It  is  90  pages,  not     situation? 
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He  said: 

Twelve  to  flXteen  years. 

This  testimony  shows  that  the  only 
possible  hope  In  Vietnam  now  is  to  secure 
an  immediate  all-out  commitment  from 
the  South  Vietnamese.  They  must 
knuckle  down  and  clear  the  decks  and 
undertake  urgent  reforms  needed  to 
build  national  self -sufficiency. 

I  believe  that  without  these  changes 
the  United  States  Is  left  with  two  choices. 

One  of  these  Is  to  either  Indefinitely 
send  U.S.  troops  to  defend  a  South  Viet- 
nam which  Is  growing  fat  on  a  U.S.- 
flnanced  war  economy  in  Vietnam,  a 
Vietnam  that  would  be  imable  to  hold 
any  victory  won  by  American  forces  and 
whose  weakness  would  require  a  perma- 
nent U.S.  occupation  force. 

Or,  No.  2,  to  negotiate  the  best  possible 
arrangements  and  to  begin  to  withdraw 
our  troops. 

There  Is  now  clear  evidence  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  not  pulling  their 
share  of  the  load  In  the  war  there.  They 
are  pulling  less  and  less  of  their  share  of 
the  load  each  day.  I  believe  It  Is  time  we 
asked  the  South  Vietnamese  to  make 
total,  all-out.  across-the-board  commit- 
ment. If  they  should  refuse,  then  I  be- 
lieve we  must  begin  a  systematic  military 
withdrawal. 

The  stakes  are  too  high.  This  Is  their 
war.  They  have  to  fight  it. 

Yes.  we  can  help,  but  only  If  they  are 
willing  to  help  themselves,  and  at  the 
present  time  they  are  not  getting  their 
share  of  the  Job  done,  and  they  evidence 
no  interest  in  wanting  to  get  it  done. 

Am  I  saying  so?  I  am  quoting  Mr. 
Poats  who  has  said  so. 

We  cannot  permit  this  to  continue. 

There  are  mAny  specific  refonns 
needed  in  South  Vietnam  today,  and 
urgently  needed.  They  ought  to  be  Im- 
plemented tomorrow  morning. 

What  are  they? 

Higher  taxes. 

The  profiteering  Is  unconscionable  in 
the  noncombat  areas.  The  South  Viet- 
namese are  gearing  up  to  a  prosperous 
standard  of  living  in  the  noncombat 
areas  that  cannot  be  sristained  and  can- 
not be  Justified. 

I  say  that  it  is  time  the  South  Viet- 
namese got  Just  as  tough  as  the  North 
Vietnamese.  If  the  North  Vietnamese 
can  implement  these  sorts  of  policies, 
disciplining  their  national  resources, 
why  cannot  the  South  Vietnamese? 

We  need  rationing  In  South  Vietnam. 
We  need  price  controls.  We  need  to  re- 
strict our  commodity  Import  program 
to  absolute  necessities  and  to  quit  send- 
ing In  luxury  items. 

We  have  got  to  require  that  they  clamp 
down  on  the  black  market.  I  know  of 
no  publicity  of  a  black  market  in  North 
Vietnam. 

There  are  reforms  needed  In  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  If  South 
Vietnam  is  going  to  get  Its  share  of  the 
job  done.  It  needs  new  people  and  new 
purpose  In  Its  Government. 

More  of  the  U.S.  aid  being  pumped 
In  there  has  to  find  its  way  out  to  the 
villages.  The  testimony  would  make  you 
sick.  In  terms  of  where  our  aid  assist- 
ance goes.  Does  It  get  to  the  little  fellow 
In  the  village,  where  the  struggle  for 
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commitment  Is  going  on  out  in  the  vil- 
lages of  Vietnam?  No,  it  does  not,  only 
a  tiny  trickle  finds  it  way  there. 

South  Vietnam  has  to  be  willing  to  go 
on  a  total  war  footing.  Either  this  war 
Is  worth  it  or  it  is  not.  It  has  to  be  worth 
it  to  the  South  Vietnamese  first. 

So  I  am  going  to  place  In  the  Record 
today  seven  sections,  which  are  quotes 
from  this  committee  testimony. 

The  first  is  entitled  "Insufficient  South 
Vietnamese  Commitment  to  War  Ef- 
fort." 

The  second  is  entitled  "Americaniza- 
tion of  -Other  War.'  " 

The  third  Is  entitled  "Policy  of  Grow- 
ing Americanization  of  the  War:  Over- 
ruling of  Recommendations  of  Field 
Administrators." 

The  fourth  is  entitled  "Mismanage- 
ment of  Drugs  Abuses;  Overconsumption 
of  Wide  Spectrum  Antibiotics  In  Viet- 
naun." 

Section  5  Is  entitled  "Impact  of  Aid 
Program  on  Average  Vietnamese  Citi- 
zen." 

Section  6  is  entitled  "Mismanagement 
of  Aid  Program  In  Vietnam." 

Section  7,  finally,  is  the  "Recommen- 
dations" and  their  rationale  and  intent. 

These  seven  sections  are  presented  In 
detail  at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  nets  out  to  be  the  fact 
that  we  have  to  look  the  truth  in  the  eye. 
I  would  not  presume  to  stand  in  the  well 
of  this  House  as  a  single  Member  of  Con- 
gress, whether  I  had  been  here  for  2 
weeks  or  for  50  years,  and  say  to  you  I 
think  I  have  access  to  the  total  truth 
about  Vietnam,  or  on  any  other  issue  for 
that  matter.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  it 
today.  Rather  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
truth  as  it  is  offered  to  us  by  the  top  man 
in  the  administration  who  understands 
and  has  lived  with  the  "other  war,"  the 
economic  war  In  South  Vietnam,  the  man 
who  said  very  candidly  on  the  public 
record  that  we  are  losing  that  war. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Mink).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  We  are  not  building 
South  Vietnamese  self-sufficiency  today, 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  The  war  cannot  be 
Justified  on  that  basis.  As  I  have  said 
earlier,  if  there  Is  no  change  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  commitment,  we  ought  to 
start  bringing  our  boys  home.  If  there  are 
strategic  rea.sons  that  are  so  overriding 
and  fundamental  that  we  have  to  hold 
this  piece  of  real  estate  regardless  of  the 
cost,  let  the  administration  say  so  and 
make  the  agrument  on  the  basis  of  that 
truth  and  not  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
myth.  Let  us  recall  that  we  are  spending 
$30  billion  a  year.  25  percent  of  our  na- 
tional budget.  500.000  troops  there  today, 
with  over  13.000  killed  and  90,000  casual- 
ties. And  this  war  Ls  Just  beginning.  These 
are  the  facts.  We  look  here  at  home  and 
we  see  that  we  do  not  have  enough  nurs- 
ing homes,  we  do  not  have  enough  class- 
rooms and  we  cannot  begin  our  job-train- 
ing programs.  We  have  sprawling  slums 


that  pockmark  every  city  In  the  country. 
The  list  Is  endless  of  things  which  we 
have  to  do  here  which  we  cannot  do  at 
home  partly  because  we  are  investing  $30 
billion  a  year  in  Vietnam.  If  there  is  a 
strategic  overriding  reason,  let  us  hear 
it.  If  the  President  is  willing  to  come 
here  and  make  the  argument  that  it  is 
worth  holding  Vietnam  whatever  it  costs, 
whether  it  is  $40  billion.  $50  billion,  or 
$60  billion,  and  whatever  the  troop  com- 
mitment may  be.  then  let  us  recognize 
that  fact  and  Justify  it  on  that  basis. 
Certainly  the  South  Vietnamese  are  not 
concerned  enough  to  make  an  equivalent 
commitment.  I  happen  to  think  that  the 
Justification  does  not  exist.  But  my  mind 
Is  open.  If  that  case  can  be  made,  then 
the  administration  should  make  it.  Cer- 
tainly let  us  not  continue  to  proceed  on 
the  basis  of  a  faulty  rationale  when  the 
facts  stand  out  as  clear  as  light  that 
there  is  Just  not  the  wherewithal  In 
South  Vietnam  and  the  commitment 
to  this  struggle  necessai-y  to  bring  this 
thing  to  a  conclusion.  Let  us  either  rec- 
oncile ourselves  to  being  there  forever 
or  let  us  decide  that  it  is  time  we  take 
a  new  look  at  this  commitment,  and  de- 
velop a  new  policy  based  on  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now  Inserting  the 
seven  sections  of  testimony  referred  to 
earlier: 

The  first  is  entitled  "Insufficient  South 
Vietnamese  Commitment — to  War  Ef- 
fort": 

IP.  1021  and  1022) 

Mr.  Poats.  In  Korea  during  the  Korean 
war.  prices  Increased  2.400  percent  In  3  years. 
IV2  times  In  1  year.  That  Is  real  runaway 
Inflation.  In  Vietnam  It  Is  a  high  but 
manageable  level  of  Inflation. 

Mr.  RiEGu:.  If  that  happened  In  Korea,  if 
the  rate  of  Inflation  were  that  dramatic,  we 
still  managed  to  hang  on  In  Korea  and  they 
were  able  to  withstand  Inflation  many  times 
greater  than  this.  What  Is  to  say  this  coun- 
try could  not  do  the  same  thing?  It  seems 
to  me  what  Is  happening  Is  that  this  coun- 
try, by  controlling  Its  Inflation  more  effec- 
tively than  Korea  did.  Is  getting  rich  at  the 
same  time  that  It  Is  waging  war.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  the  whole  country  Is  getting 
rich  because  I  am  sure  that  the  poor  vU- 
lager  out  In  the  hamlet  is  on  the  receiving 
end  of  all  which  Is  unfortunate  and  unhappy 
In  the  country.  It  appears  to  me  that  some- 
body Is  profiting  greatly  In  Vietnam.  Is  this 
a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  Poats.  Yes.  Let  me  answer  the  first 
part  of  your  statement  first,  though. 

In  Korea  you  had  a  simple,  clear  external 
aggression,  a  unified  South  Korea  fighting 
a  unified  action  against  that  aggression.  It 
was  a  short  war,  3  years. 

These  people  in  Vietnam  have  been  in- 
volved In  war  off  and  on  now  since  1946. 
There  Is  not  nearly  the  unity  In  South 
Vietnam  that  we  had  In  Korea. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  I  am  Just  talking  about  the 
Inflation  problem. 

Mr.  Poats.  I  know.  I  am  saying  the  pwUtl- 
cal  and  social  fabric  that  we  are  supporting 
In  Vietnam  Is  not  nearly  so  cohesive  and 
strong  or  resilient  as  In  Korea. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  You  are  saying.  In  essence, 
then.  If  this  war  were  conducted  In  a  way 
that  required  greater  economic  sacrifice  by 
certain  elements  In  Vietnam,  the  political 
InstabUlty  Is  such  the  country  might  fly 
apart,  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Poats.  Exactly. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  That,  to  me.  Is  a  most  dis- 
couraging thing. 

Mr.  Poats.  Pear  of  violent  political  reper- 
cussions or  even  personal  physical  attack  has 
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sometimes  prevented  forceful  Vietnamese 
Government  action  in  collecting  taxes.  A 
minister  once  described  these  personal 
threats  in  a  conversation  with  me. 

Mr.  RiECLE.  What  that  says,  In  other  words, 
is  that  with  our  CIP  program  we  are  really 
paying  a  price  for  political  stability.  That 
Is  what  It  says. 

Mr.  Poats.  That  is  what  it  Is. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  I  object  to  that,  and  I  sim 
surprised   somebody   else   does   not,    too. 

LACK    OF    NATIONAL    PRIDE 

Mr.  Passman.  I  am  frustrated,  discouraged 
and  disappointed  after  hearing  this  testi- 
mony this  morning,  so  much  so  that  I  am 
frightened.  We  have  an  unmanageable  mess. 
I  do  not  think  it  Is  getting  any  better  even 
though  I  think  you  people  are  trying.  Unless 
you  can  get  the  South  Vietnamese  them- 
selves to  recognize  that  they  have  something 
to  save  for  themselves  and  for  their  children, 
I  do  not  believe  we  will  ever  get  on  top  of  it. 

Undoubtedly  we  have  failed  In  our  pro- 
gram out  there  to  generate  any  patriotism  or 
pride  that  would  make  them  want  to  defend 
their  country.  I  did  not  think  It  was  possible 
for  us  to  get  ourselves  Involved  In  this  tyjje 
of  mess. 

[P.  1023) 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  We  are  continuing  the  CIP 
program  at  a  very  substantial  level.  I  assume 
we  do  that  only  because  we  cannot  force  on 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  a  higher  degree 
of  sacrifice  than  they  are  willing  to  make  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  Poats.  We  cannot  force  the  kind  of  tax 
collections  that  is  required  to  reduce  the 
requirement  for  this  substitute  device. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  That  is  right.  So,  the  people 
with  the  wherewithal  In  South  Vietnam  are 
unwilling  to  pay  for  any  more  of  this  war 
than  they  are  now  paying  for,  and  we  have 
to  supply  the  balance. 

Mr.  Poats.  They  have  Increased  the  tax 
payments,  of  course.  The  nouveau  rlche,  the 
fellows  profiting  from  the  American  military 
presence,  running  the  bars,  cabarets,  and  so 
on,    are    not    being   taxed    adequately  .... 

Mr.  RiECLE.  Suppose  we  were  to  an- 
nounce— we  are  not  going  to.  but  I  am  won- 
dering what  you  think  the  practical  Impact 
would  be  If  we  said;  "Look  fellows,  the  free 
lunch  is  over.  We  are  going  to  stop  this  In- 
flation control  program.  We  are  going  to  stop 
the  CIP  program  other  than  for  Just  those 
very  few  essential  Items  like  certain  key 
drugs  and  things  that  are  absolutely  vital. 
The  rest  Is  gone.  All  discretionary  Items  are 
going  to  be  stopped.  You  will  have  to  live 
with  your  Inflation." 

What  would  happen?  Would  these  fellows 
then  get  their  demonstrators  In  the  streets 
and  we  would  have  a  political  crisis?  Is  this 
your  expectation? 

I  P.  10241 

Mr.  Poats.  There  would  be  much  more 
radical  price  rises  and  acute  shortages  and 
widespread  criticism,  not  only  of  the  Viet- 
namese Government,  but  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, I  suspect.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
could  physically,  technically,  adequately  in- 
crease their  tax  collection  to  deal  with  the 
problem, 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  What  does  that  mean,  though? 
You  are  saying  that  the  people  with  the 
wherewithal  in  South  Vietnam  are  Just  not 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  this  war.  Is  that 
not  what  you  are  saying?  Up  to  a  point  they 
will  pay  It.  and  beyond  that  point.  If  the 
price  is  higher,  we  must  pay  it? 

INADEQUATE     TAX     COLLECTION     PROCEDURES 

Mr.  PoATs.  It  Is  partly  that  and  partly  the 
inadequate  Government  machinery  for  tax 
collection. 

Mr.  RiECLE.  If  the  Government's  survival 
depends  upon  Its  ability  to  organize  and  go 
out  and  collect  taxes,  it  would  be  my  Intui- 
tive feeling  that  they  would  make  It  a  prior- 
ity assignment  and  they  would  go  out  and 


get  organized  and  collect  them.  I  think  they 
could  solve  that  part  of  the  problem  In  a 
crisis. 

The  other  part,  whether  the  people  con- 
sent to  pay  when  the  Government  taxman 
knocks  at  the  door,  is  really  the  relevant  part 
of  the  question. 

Mr.  Poats.  •  •  •.  One  of  my  views  has 
been  that  they  should  radically  Increase  the 
tax  stafl  relative  to  other  elements  In  the 
civil  government,  sending  people  from  the 
mUitary  services  In  tJiis  function.  .  .  . 

[P.  1025] 
Mr.  RiEGLE.  It  strikes  me  along  the  lineB 
of  the  chairman's  recent  comment  that  may- 
be their  level  of  commitment  to  this  strug- 
gle, the  struggle  we  are  investing  some  275 
American  lives  a  week  in,  is  not  the  same 
as  ours.  Maybe  these  South  Vietnamese  com- 
mercial Interests  really  do  not  give  a  damn. 

LACK     OP     national     support     FOR     WAK 

Mr.  Poats.  I  cited  some  evidence  to  the 
contrary  a  moment  ago.  I  think  none  of  u6 
Is  satisfied  with  the  degree  of  national 
mobilization  for  war  in  Vietnam.  I  think 
It  is  improving.  I  think  it  has  improved  to 
the  degree  that  you  have  stable  government 
We  had  a  period  of  a  succession  of  coups 
from  November  1963  until  June  1965.  when 
government  virtually  disintegrated,  and  with 
that,  of  course,  goes  a  breakdown  of  morale 
and  willingness  to  contribute  on  the  part 
of  the  whole  public, 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  That  is  right.  Have  we  not  es- 
tablished that  one  of  the  key  reasons  we  do 
not  have  that  same  breakdown  in  govern- 
ment happening  today  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  decided  to  pump  in  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  CIP  ransom,  or  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it,  to  essentiaUy  keep  certain 
commercial  interests  happy  enough  that  they 
will  not  get  their  sympathizers  out  in  the 
streets  and  bring  down  the  Government? 

Mr.  Po.\Ts.  I  think  that  Is  slightly  harsh, 
maybe  more  than  slightly  harsh. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  It  may  t>e  more  than  slightly 
harsh,  but  it  IB  essentially  true.  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  Poats.  There  is  certainly  a  substan- 
tial element  of  truth  In  it.  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  has  not  been  able  to  mobilize 
national  support  In  the  way  of  sacrifices  by 
Individuals,  financial  sacrifices,  on  the  order 
desirable. 

Mr.  Passman  Or  necessary.  .  .  . 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  We  are  talking  about  motiva- 
tion now,  and  we  are  talking  about  what 
motivates  these  commercial  leaders  In  the 
noncombat  areas.  Are  we  not  saying,  essen- 
tially, that  they  do  not  really  have  the  level 
of  commitment  that  they  need  to  have  to 
get  this  job  done? 

Mr.  Poats.  Right. 

[P.  1058  and  1059] 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  What  measures  do  we  have? 
What  specific  evidence  do  we  have  that  our 
nonmllltary  program  has  In  fact  speeded 
up  the  military  solution?  On  what  basis  do 
we  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  we  have 
achieved  •   •   *. 

Mr.  Poats.  There  would  not  be  military 
action  by  the  Vietnamese  military  forces 
today  had  it  not  been  for  our  provision  of 
commercial  imports. 

Mr  RiEGLE.  You  are  saying  they  would 
have  thrown  in  the  towel  altogether? 

Mr.  Poats.  The  inflation,  disruption,  loss 
of  morale  would  have  been  such  as  to  have 
destroyed  *he  Vietnamese  military  effort  and 
would  have  changed  the  whole  nature  of 
our  prospects  there. 

Secondly.  I  think  we  would  have  had  much 
more  severe 

EFFECT     OP     COMMODITY     IMPORT     PROGRAM 
ON    CONTINUITY    OF    GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  What  Is  there  inherent  In  our 
flooding  commodities  into  this  country  which 
has  stiffened  the  willingness  of  the  Viet- 
namese soldier  to  go  out  and  fight  for  Ms 
country? 


Mr.  Poats.  Because  he  knows  that  bis 
salary  is  worth  something  He  knows  that 
the  people  back  home,  his  relatives  and 
friends,  are  able  to  eat  and  afford  to  buy 
goods,  and  you  do  not  have  the  political 
agitators  seeking  a  different  kind  of  solu- 
tion from  the  one  we  are  seeking,  capitaliz- 
ing upon  the  distress  of  runaway  inflation 
and  acute  shortages  of  critical  goods  which 
otherwise  would  have  occurred. 

The  Ambassador  has  repeatedly  stated  that 
this  is  the  fact,  that  without  this  program 
the  Vietnamese  couldn't  have  carried  on. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  If  I  come  back  around  the 
other  way,  then.  If  we  were  just  to  subtract 
the  American  capability  from  the  picture, 
you  are  telling  me  that  these  i>eople  would 
be  overrun  tomorrow? 

Mr.  Poats.  No. 

Mr.  RiEGLE  Not  overrun  necessarily  be- 
caiise  of  the  lack  of  strength  of  the  military 
effort  but  they  would  decide  the  fight  waa 
not  worth  It? 

Mr,  BuNDT.  May  I  comment?  I  want  to 
take  It  broadly. 

Mr.  RiECLE.  Let  me  hear  Mr.  Poats'  com- 
ment first. 

Mr.  Poats.  Yes.  It  Is  my  view  and  the  view 
of  the  Ambassador  repeatedly  stated  that  the 
social  and  economic  distress  which  would 
have  been  caused  by  these  acute  shortages 
would  have  reflected  against  our  Interests  and 
our  own  troops  as  well  as  the  total  war  effort. 

After  all,  this  Inflation  is  largely  fueled  by 
American  military  piastre  spending  in  Viet- 
nam, 

Mr.  RiECLr.  What  you  are  saying  is  that  If 
suddenly  we  were  to  subtract  the  American 
propping  up  of  this  effort,  that  really  the  will 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  defend  their 
country  from  the  aggression  would  Just  dis- 
appear and  this  country  would  be  lost  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  Poats.  Not  tomorrow,  but  it  certainly 
would  be  weakened  so  severely  as  to  greatly 
reduce  our  prospects  of  success. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  What  that  really  says  is  that 
there  is  not  enough  today  which  is  indige- 
nous to  Vietnam  In  the  eyes  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese to  really  be  worth  a  struggle. 

Mr.  Poats.  I  think  they  feel  they  are  In  a 
joint  effort  with  us. 

Mr.  RiECLE.  We  just  said  if  we  do  not  make 
It  a  joint  effort.  If  we  subtract  our  participa- 
tion, then  they  will  throw  In  the  towel.  Is 
that  what  we  have  just  said? 

Mr.  Poats.  I  didn't  say  throw  in  the  towel. 
I  said  this  would  so  undermine  the  capacity 
of  the  Government  to  maintain  stability  and 
to  get  the  support  and  commitment  of  peo- 
ple and  to  keep  the  Army  fighting  that  it 
would  greatly  reduce  our  prospects  of  success 
In  the  whole  war  effort. 

(P.  1060] 
Mr.  RiEGLE.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 

Just  established  in  this  colloquy  that  If  we 
were  to  withdraw  our  AID  program  that  the 
Government  would  likely  collapse  over  there 
and  for  all  Intents  and  purposes  the  war 
would  be  over.  Namely,  short  of  a  tremendous 
Initial  or  additional  mllitarj-  effort  we  would 
not  be  able  to  continue  to  maintain  any  sort 
of  operation  In  this  country.  Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Poats.  That  Is  what  I  have  said  In  ef- 
fect, yes. 

The  second  is  entitled  "Americsuiiza- 
tion  of 'Other  War'  ": 

(P.  902] 

Mr.  Poats.  Many  of  the  decisions  (regard- 
ing AID  management  decLsions)  are  m.ide 
on  the  basis  of  a  country  team  judgment  by 
the  whole  US.  establishment  there  and  by 
the  whole  U.S.  establishment  concerned  with 
Vietnam  in  Washington.  They  do  not  always 
give  top  consideration  to  management  ques- 
tions. 

Usually  the  leading  considerations  are 
fXjUtlcal.  psychological,  support  of  the  mili- 
tary effort,  and  stabilization. 
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Thie  other  probiem  Is  manpower,  ais  I 
maDttoned. 

We  could,  of  course,  and  we  are  to  an 
locreaitog  degree,  putting  in  Americans  and 
otbw  tortlgners  to  do  tbese  jobs  lor  the 
Vietnamese,  and  we  are  doing  that  in  areas 
where  we  think  we  can  do  it  without  a  net 
political  liability.  However,  we  cannot  do  It 
In  many  of  these  ajreas  I  have  been  discussing. 
It  would  not  be  politically  effective  Id  the 
pacification  program  to  substitute  Americans 
and  simply  demonstrate  that  Americans  are 
effective,  efficient,  generous,  and  so  on.  That 
win  not  accomplish  the  political  purpose. 

Mr.  RiECLi.  I  tend  to  agree  with  you.  When 
you  Institute  a  program.  In  hopes  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  will  Implement  It  as  you 
expect  they  will,  and  then  they  do  not,  do 
you  find  this  creates  political  and  psychologi- 
cal disadvantages,  perhaps  a  stage  or  two 
later,  which  Is  worse  than  It  we  had  left  the 
situation  alone? 

CHANGES      IK      VIFTNAMESE     COVXUNMENT 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  PoATS.  Yes;  It  can.  Sometimes  it  creates 
conflict  between  us  and  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment over  a  failure  on  one  part  to  live 
up  to  one  side  of  the  bargain.  One  of  the 
great  problems  has  been  that  there  has  been 
such  a  tremendous  turnover  In  the  Viet- 
namese Government  at  all  levels. 

There  have  been  times  when  literally  only 
a  half  dozen  Vietnamese  officials  have  been 
available  to  deal  with  the  economic  problems 
we  have  been  confronted  with,  on  stabiliza- 
tion. Industrial  development,  and  so  on.  or 
on  other  financial  policy  aspects  of  the  civil 
programs. 

These  people  sometimes  leave  on  short  no- 
tice and  there  Is  no  replacement  for  a  period 
of  week  or  months.  A  new  man  comes  In 
and  has  to  get  his  feet  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  RizGLE.  How  can  you  build  a  contin- 
gency Into  the  AID  program  to  anticipate 
this?  We  are  at  a  point  where  the  pressure 
on  dollars  Is  so  great  for  domestic  programs 
and  for  military  requirements  In  Vietnam 
that  It  seems  we  are  at  a  point  where  we  can- 
not really  afford  the  luxury  of  that  kind  of 
slippage. 

Is  there  a  way  we  can  combat  that  and 
try  to  save  those  dollars  which  are  lost  in 
terms  of  this  Inability  of  hooking  up  with 
the  South  Vietnamese  in  some  areas? 

Mr.  PoATS.  We  are  combating  it  (South 
Vietnamese  Inability  to  do  their  share)  by 
Introducing  more  foreigners  Into  the  system 
at  edl  possible  levels. 

For  example,  we  have  put  enormou.s  num- 
bers of  people  Into  warehousing  and  com- 
modity management  In  the  past  year  We 
have  put  over  1.200  foreign  medical  person- 
nel. Including  nurses  and  technicians.  Into 
the  medical  system. 

We  have  put  people  Into  the  Provinces  In 
considerable  numbers.  At  first  we  had  only 
one  AID  Provincial  representative.  Now  we 
may  have  as  many  as  a  score  of  foreigners 
working  on  civil  affairs  in  some  Provinces. 
These  people  are  getting  out  and  working 
down  at  the  district  level.  They  are  watching 
the  commodities  and  helping  the  Vietnamese 
manage  programs.  .  .  . 

(P.  1043) 

Mr.  RttCLi.  Coming  back  to  the  point  of 
management  and  the  fact  we  established  this 
la  more  or  less  a  shared  job,  that  we  cannot 
do  It  by  ourselves  and  repeatedly  we  have 
expected  South  Vietnam  to  sort  of  bridge 
with  us  In  doing  the  job.  and  we  found  for 
many  reasons  they  were  not  able  to  deliver 
on  their  side,  do  you  think  it  will  b«  poeslble 
for  us  to  really  sustain  a  much  expanded 
effort  over  there  xintll  this  basic  problem  Is 
resolved? 

Mr.  PoATs.  I  think  It  will  be  necessary  to 
use  Americans  Increasingly  In  operational 
Jobs  as  distinguished  from  advisory  jobs. 

Mr.  RixcLE.  In  other  words,  if  It  will  be- 
come a  greater  program  It  will  have  to  be  a 
bigger  American  program? 


Mr.  PoATs.  Yes.  American  and  other  for- 
eign. 

(P.  1000) 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  Is  there  evidence  to  Indicate 
that  there  have  been  seriously  Inadequate 
controls  In  regard  to  commodity  imports? 

Mr.  PoATS.  Yes;  I  think  our  controls  In  late 
1965  and  the  first  half  of  1966  were  Inade- 
quate. The  controls  that  we  had  In  effect 
then  were  the  conventional  standard  AID 
worldwide  systems.  They  were  not  adequate 
for  the  special  problems  of  a  radical  buildup 
in  this  program  In  Vietnam  at  that  time,  and 
particularly  inadequate  given  the  wide  dis- 
parity between  the  realistic  exchange  rate, 
which  Is  not  the  sajne  as  the  black  market 
rate,  and  the  official  rate  at  that  time.  This 
promoted  and  induced   abuses. 

There  was  also  Inadequate  Vietnamese 
Government  stall  to  carry  its  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  P.  1000  to  1001] 

Mr.  RiECLE.  Based  on  the  conclusion  that 
you  Just  stated  a  moment  ago  we  apparently 
were  not  able  to  tool  up  fast  enough  on  the 
management  side.  In  other  words,  the  size 
of  the  program,  the  Incremental  Increase  In 
the  program,  was  so  substantial  that  even 
though  we  took  these  staffing  steps  they  were 
short  of  the  mark.  We  still  were  not  able  to 
get  on  top  of  it. 

Mr.  POATS.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  RiECLE.  Have  we  caught  up  yet?  Are 
we  on  top  of  it  today? 

Mr.  PoATS.  Largely  on  top  of  It  today.  We 
are  still  making  changes  In  the  procedures. 
We  are  still  Increasing  the  American  partici- 
pation In  what  are  normally  the  host  g:ov- 
errunent  responsibilities. 

GROWTH    OF    AMERICAN    ROLE    IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  This  Is  the  thing  that  really 
worries  me,  and  I  also  see  the  same  thing 
happening  on  the  military  side.  I  see  It  now 
In  the  pacification  area.  We  have  expected 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  step  up  to  share 
this  resf>onslblUty.  For  whatever  the  reason, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  do  it.  Systemat- 
ically, In  area  after  area,  we  have  had  to 
move  In. 

At  first,  on  the  military  side,  we  were  the 
advisers,  and  the  Vietnamese  were  doing  the 
fighting.  Now  It  Is  almost  the  reverse,  we  do 
most  of  the  fighting,  and  they  do  the  ad- 
vising. In  a  sense. 

The  same  thing  seems  to  be  happening  In 
the  nonmllltary  area  as  well. 

Mr.  Passman.  That  is  a  good  statement. 

LACK    or    VIETNAMESE    SBLF-SUFTICIENCT 

Mr.  RiEGLB.  The  thing  that  concerns  me 
the  most  is  this:  If  we  cannot  establish  some 
sort  of  balance  between  self-sufficiency  on 
the  one  hand,  and  growing  self-sufficiency, 
versus  a  growing  dependency,  then  we  will 
never  get  out  of  this  situation.  We  will  be 
mired  down  there  forever. 

[P.  1002) 

It  seems  to  me  all  the  evidence  that  piles 
up  on  the  military  side  and  on  the  nonmlll- 
tary side  shows  that  the  Vietnamese,  rather 
than  becoming  more  self-sufficient  and  more 
Independent  and  better  able  to  manage  these 
problems,  that  systematically  In  area  after 
area  we  are  constantly  having  to  act  in  their 
behalf  in  plugging  holes  in  the  dike,  mili- 
tarily and  nonmllltarlly. 

Is  that  a  fair  conclusion  In  your  judgment? 

Mr.  PoATS.  That  is  certainly  a  danger  and 
In  some  Instances  a  fair  conclusion.  It  Is  a 
dilemma  arising  in  part,  from  the  fact  that 
we  set  standards  of  performance  and  In- 
tegrity which  are  not  native  to  Vietnam,  and 
particularly  not  achievable  by  that  country 
with  Its  own  manpower  and  leadership  and 
management  In  this  choatlc  situation  to- 
day. .  .  . 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  con- 
clusion we  are  reaching  Is  that  to  ever  really 
get  on  top  of  this  thing  from  a  management 
point  of  view,  we  virtually  have  to  be  In  every 


step  of  the  program  from  beginning  to  final 
implementation. 

As  you  say.  we  have  unused  supplies  sit- 
ting out  in  village  hospitals,  and  construc- 
tion equipment  ready  to  buUd  schools  that 
is  gathering  rust.  Does  this  not  mean  that 
there  is  an  absence  there  and  probably  we  are 
going  to  have  to  fill  it  finally? 

Mr.  PoATs.  Yes. 

The  third  is  entitled  '-Policy  of  Grow- 
ing Americanization  of  the  War;  Over- 
Ruling  of  Recommendations  of  Field 
Administrators": 

I  Pp.  1003-1004] 

OVERRtTLINO     OF     RECOMMENDATIONS     OV     FIELD 
ADMINISTRATORS 

Mr  PoATs.  We  have  before  us  right  now  a 
reques*.  from  the  U.S.  Civil  Operations  Of- 
fice for  a  very  large  Increase  in  Its  foreign 
st.iff  to  do  a  better  job  at  the  province  and 
district  level.  We  will  try  to  provide  these 
p>eople — civilians,  as  much  as  possible,  using 
AID  recruiting  devices  and  to  the  extent  we 
cannot  the  military  will  provide  them. 

AID    VOICE    IN    VIETNAMESE    POLICY 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  At  some  point  is  it  likely,  or 
does  AID  have  the  responsibility,  or  the  au- 
thority lor  that  matter,  to  throw  the  red  flag 
up  :ind  say  to  the  policymakers,  whether  they 
be  In  the  State  Department  or  whether  they 
be  boinewhere  else  In  the  executive  branch, 
that  perhaps  we  are  crossing  a  line  in  terms 
of  Americanizing  this  entire  operation  in 
Vietnam  and  we  can  never  conie  back,  we  wiil 
get  so  far  down  that  road  that  any  chance  of 
South  Vietnamese  self-sufficiency  developing 
out  there  is  going  to  die.  It  Is  going  to  be 
smothered,  smothered  by  our  totally  moving 
in. 

Mr.  PoATs.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this 
without  appearing  to  be  putting  the  onus 
on  various  other  people. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  Do  not  worry  about  that.  I 
think  the  onus  should  be  placed  where  It 
belongs. 

Mr.  PoATs.  It  is  a  combined  Judgment. 
Most  of  these  questions  have  come  up  one 
at  a  time,  ad  hoc,  and  they  are  decided  that 
way  largely.  There  have  been  times  in  which 
AID  has  declared  a  resi=tar.ce  to  a  particular 
proposal.  The  general  disposition  has  been  to 
say,  "How  can  you  possibly  argue  that  to 
withhold ? 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  General  disposition  by  whom? 

Mr,  PoATS.  Of  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
administration. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  Wh.^t  part  of  the  administra- 
tion are  we  speaking  about?  The  State  De- 
partment? 

Mr  PoATS  The  basic  Vietnam  matters  have 
been  decided  over  the  years  by  a  Vietnam 
interagency  group  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  various  agencies  Involved.  De- 
fense. State.  AID.  USIA.  CIA.  and  the  White 
House  staff  Some  of  these  things  come  to 
National  Security  Council  attention.  Some 
go  to  the  President  personally.  Many  are  de- 
cided In  the  field  and  come  In  as  a  joint 
message  or  message  from  the  country  team 
with  the  Ambassador  and  the  question  is 
whether  tj  oppose  them. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  Were  there  ever  occasions  when 
you  were  in  charge  of  the  AID  program  in 
Vietnam  where  you  felt  that  we  were  mov- 
ing Into  an  area,  taking  this  incremental  step 
of  Americanization  of  this  whole  process, 
where  you  threw  up  the  red  flag? 

Mr.  PoATS.  Yes. 

Mr.  RiECLE.  I  would  be  Interested  in  know- 
ing when.  If  It  Is  confidential  we  will  take  It 
off  the  record  later. 

Mr.  PoATS.  It  Is  confidential.  . 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  Before  we  get  Into  the  cases,  I 
am  Interested  more  now  In  terms  of  the  line 
of  command.  In  other  words,  when  you  had 
this  feeling,  to  whom  did  you  communicate 
this  feeling? 

Mr.  PoATS.  Either  to  colleagues  on  the  Viet- 
nam Interagency  Committee  at  a  meeting  or 
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in  a  memorandum  to  the  AID  Administra- 
tor. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  Did   you  send  memorandums 
of  this  kind  from  time  to  time? 
Mr.  PoATS.  Yes. 

I  P.  1005) 
Obviously,  I  raised  the  red  flag  on  some 
things  from  an  AID  point  of  view,  from  my 
view  of  the  politics  of  the  situation  as  well. 
When  I  raise  questions  of  a  pohtical  nature, 
obviously,  I  am  not  the  final  authority;  or 
from  a  military  point  of  view. 

Mr.  RiEGLE  Let  us  come  back  to  some  of 
these  times  where  you  threw  the  red  flag 
because  you  were  concerned  as  the  AID  Ad- 
ministrator for  this  region  with  your  ability 
to  take  on  projects  and  do  them  effectively 
at  that  time. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  It  Is  appro- 
priate for  me  to  ask  it,  to  see  some  of  those 
memos  that  were  sent  not  so  much  from 
the  point  of  view  of  probing  those  specific 
situations,  but  I  think  we  have  to  begin  to 
pin  down  this  process  that  Is  taking  place, 
the  overall  decisionmaking  process,  where 
an  AID  Administrator  in  the  field  who  has 
the  basic  responsibility  for  seeing  the  pro- 
gram work,  when  he  is  concerned  that  some- 
thing new  is  not  going  to  work.  I  want  to 
know  how  and  why  it  is  that  these  recom- 
mendations are  overridden.  I  want  to  know 
who  overrides  them. 

I  P.  1006] 
All  right.  I  want  to  make  It  clear  I  am  not 
asking  for  this  for  the  printed  record.  I  am 
asking  for  It  for  the  confidential  use  of  the 
committee. 

I  want  to  say,  too,  in  fairness  to  Mr.  Poats. 
that  I  think  it  Is  very  much  In  the  interest 
of  the  American  people  for  us  to  know  about 
letters  of  this  kind  where  the  red  fiag  was 
thrown.  If  possible,  put  them  in  the  record. 
Mr.  Passman.  I  want  to  say  that  we  should 
not  be  deprived  of  this  Information;  we  hope 
It  will  be  forthcoming. 

(Note. — None   of   the   requested  informa- 
tion v.as  provided.) 


The  fourth  is  entitled  "Mismanage- 
ment of  Drugs  Abuses:  Overconsumption 
of  Wide  Spectrum  Antibiotics  in  Viet- 
nam." There  are  the  drugs  that  end  up 
with  the  Vietcong,  which  our  American 
taxpayers  pay  for  and  send  over  there. 
It  is  unbelievable,  but  true.  The  section 

follows: 

I  p.  999] 

OVERCONSUMPTION     OF    WIDE    SPECTRUM 
ANTIBIOTICS    IN     VIETNAM 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  In  this  report  It  was  concluded 
that  the  amount  of  wide  spectrum  antibiotics 
was  apparently  out  of  all  size  In  relationship 
to  the  need.  It  showed  kilo  consumption  (per 
thousand  unit  consumption)  of  25.000-plus 
In  South  Vietnam,  whereas  In  Taiwan  the 
consumption  was  3.500.  and  In  the  Philip- 
pines 2.000.  Yet  the  populations  of  Taiwan 
and  the  Philippines  are  as  large  as  Vietnam 
or  larger  and  presumably  their  need  Is  not 
substantially  different. 

This  report  also  concluded  that  this 
amount  of  wide  spectrum  antibiotics  could 
be  misused  and  lead  to  illnesses,  deaths,  and 
things  of  this  kind. 

The  pharmaceutical  report  also  makes  the 
observation  that  while  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  an  apparent  need  In  South  Vietnam  for 
this  volume  of  antibiotics  that  they  noted 
that  the  Vietcong  do  have  a  very  grave  re- 
quirement for  wide  spectrum  antibiotics  The 
inference  Is  that  perhaps  some  of  these  drugs 
go  over  to  the  Vietcong. 

Then  we  note  the  price  paid  for  these  anti- 
biotics. If  you  take  them  by  category,  and  I 
will  refer  to  the  exhibit  I  have  Just  submitted 
for  the  record,  the  first  one  is  tetracycline, 
where  It  cost  us  $245  per  thousand  units  here 
whereas  the  cost  of  that  same  wide  spectrum 
antibiotic  in  Europe  would  be  $59. 
CXin 1623— Part  19 


I  P.    1008) 
Mr.  RiiGLE.  Let  us  toke  the  case  of  these 
antibiotics.  What  Is  happening  to  all  these 
wide-spectrum    antibiotics    that    are    being 
consumed  and  sold? 

Mr.  PoATS.  The  reason  the  consumption  Is 
so  large  is  that  the  Vietnamese  Government 
Is  not  enforcing  its  regulations  requiring  doc- 
tors" prescriptions  for  the  use  of  these  anti- 
biotics. It  has  not  been  enforcing  them. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  Any  citizen  can  buy  antibiot- 
ics? 

Mr.  Poats.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  RiEGLE.  In  unhmlted  quantities? 
Mr.  PoATS.  No.  they  are  limited.  The  drug- 
stores do  limit  them  to  individuals.  But  he 
can  come  in  tomorrow  and  buy  another  bot- 
tle, and  so  on. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  That  is  not  really  an  effe       e 
limitation? 
Mr.  PoATs.  No. 

(Pp.  1009  to  1010) 
Mr.  RiEGLE.  I  want  to  summarize  my  think- 
ing on  this  and  then  I  want  to  yield  back 
to  the  chairman.  What  this  says  is  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  sufficiently  manage  our 
flow  of  antibiotics  In  the  country  to  stop 
the  flow  of.  m  your  words,  substantial  quan- 
tities of  these  drugs  to  the  other  side  where 
they  have  been  warehoused  ana  presumably 
used.  What  this  gets  down  to  is  that  the  Viet- 
cong. presumably  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
nam regulars  that  have  been  shot  up  or  hurt, 
have  had  access  to  these  drugs  in  order  to  get 
well  and  come  back  out  and  mow  our  fellows 
down. 

Mr.  PoATS.  That  Is  true  of  military  supplies 
as  well  as  pharmaceuticals. 

Mr.  RiEGLE,  That  Is  true,  but  military  sup- 
plies are  very  different.  When  you  are  out 
on  the  field  of  battle  if  a  man  gets  shot  and 
drops  his  gun  and  somebody  else  picks  It  up. 
that  Is  one  thing.  Hospital  supplies  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  are  different.  But  our  hospitals  as 
a  general  rule  are  not  overrun  and  sacked 
so  that  it  is  very  different.  It  Is  far  more 
reasonable  to  assume  that  a  certain  amount 
of  guns  would  get  away  from  us  than  large 
quantities  of  drugs.  We  can  control  the 
drugs.  » 

Mr.  PoATS.  We  have  lot  numbers  on  these 
drugs  and  we  can  trace  whether  they  were 
commercial  Imports,  project  conunodltles.  or 
mlUtary  supplies.  We  have  a  breakdown 
which  i  will  supply  you. 

Mr.  Passman.  Would  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  brief  statement? 
Mr.  RIECLE.  Surely. 

REDUCTION  IN  SUPPLY  OF  ANTIBIOTICS 

Mr.  Passman.  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
you  have  a  perfect  way  to  control  this  prob- 
lem. Let  us  take  the  Philippines  versus  South 
Vietnam. 

For  one  antibiotic  I  note  the  per  capita 
consumption  In  Vietnam  was  about  12  times 
that  of  the  Philippines.  Why  would  you  not 
ascertain  from  the  other  countries  In  that 
area  what  the  civilian  consumption  of  these 
particular  drugs  per  capita  would  be?  Then 
double  that  amount  for  safety,  but  do  not 
ship  In  12  times  what  Is  being  used  on  a  per 
capita  basis  m  a  nearby  similar  country. 

It  Is  just  a  question.  It  would  appear  to  me. 
of  not  having  any  idea  of  the  need.  You  did 
not  studv  the  statistics  and  you  just  shipped 
In  the  drugs.  I  think  you  will  find,  repeating 
If  I  may.  that  the  shipments  or  consumption 
Is  12  times  that  of  the  Philippines.  It  simply 
means  to  me  me  that  you  provide  this  drug 
without  having  any  guidelines  whatsoever  as 
to  the  requirements. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  If  you  will  yield? 

Mr.  P.\ssman.  I  yield  back. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  The  population  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  roughly  twice  that  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Passman.  Then  consumption  In  Viet- 
nam would  be  about  24  times  that  of  the 
Philippines.  There  Is  no  justification  for  that 
type  of  waste.  You  could  have  very  easily 
ascertained  from  the  Philippines  or  Taiwan 


what  the  normal  per  capita  consumption  of 
this  particular  blotlc  would  be.  If  you  want- 
ed to,  for  a  safety  measure  double  that 
amount  for  South  Vietnam  but  not  24  times 
the  amount. 

Mr.  PoATS.  May  I  conament  on  these  points? 
We  sent  out  an  expert  tn  this  field  last  sum- 
mer to  do  Just  this  kind  of  study  from  which 
these  figures  are  drawn.  From  that  study  we 
concluded  that  we  should  cease  financing 
these  wide  spectrum  antibiotics  and  we 
should  get  controls  established  by  the  Viet- 
namese Government  as  to  the  quantities 
they  would  finance  and  get  controls  as  to 
the  sales  Uirough  the  retailers.  This  is  being 
done.  I  cannot  tell  you  that  these  controls 
at  the  retail  level  are  adequate  yet  as  to 
the  quantities  and  whether  that  increases 
the  Vietcong  access  to  them. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  You  say  that  we  have  been 
able  to  more  or  less  gage  the  caches  of  these 
drugs  that  have  gone  over  the  other  side 
and  been  squirreled  away  that  we  uncovered. 
What  percent  of  those  captured  drugs  do 
you  say  can  be  Identified  by  code  numbers? 
What  percentage  of  these  drugs  have  been 
AID  drugs  as  opposed  to  military  drugs? 

Mr,  PoATs,  I  have  a  recent  paper  summariz- 
ing this  whole  question  of  the  findings  of 
the  caches  and  percentages  from  each  source 
of  the  types  of  pharmaceuticals. 

Mr.  RiECLE.  What  is  the  rough  percentage 
of  the  AID  contribution? 

Mr.  PoATs.  My  memory  Is  It  was  as  high  as 
30  percent  In  the  caches  found  in  the  fall 
of   1966. 

|P.  1012  to  1013) 
Mr.  RiEGLE.  Would  you  supply  for  the  rec- 
ord the  aggregate  amount  of  wide  spectrum 
antibiotics  that  have  gone  into  Vietnam  since 
1960.  the  amount  by  year? 

I  want  to  see  the  buildup.  This  is  what  I 
worry  about  I  say  to  myself,  how  In  the 
name  of  reason  could  we  start  to  pump  in 
large  quantities  of  these  pharmaceuticals 
without  a  commodity  analyst  on  board  to 
decide  whether  It  Is  sound  to  do  this?  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  the  cart  before  the 
horse. 

Mr.   PoATS.  We  did  not  have  any  special 
analyst  to  review  licenses. 
Mr.  RiEGLE.  Why? 

Mr.  PoATs.  We  do  not  have  It  in  any  coun- 
try. 
Mr.  RiEGLE.  Why  not? 

Mr.  PoATS.  We  do  not  because  we  operate 
on  a  system  of  agreements  with  a  govern- 
ment in  which  It  undertakes  responslbiUUes 
and  we  do  not  attempt  to  move  in  and  do  the 
Job  of  that  government  for  It  In  this  field. 
We  changed  this  normal  approach  In  Viet- 
nam, beginning  early  In  1966. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  There  was  no  commodity  pro- 
gram In  recent  years  anywhere  near  the  size 
of  this  one.  WiiS  there.  In  1965? 

Mr.  PoATS.  It  doubled  from  1965  to  1966. 
It  has  been  further  Increased.  More  than 
doubled.  Here  are  some  figures.  For  1964. 
fiscal  vear.  $9,037,000  of  medical  pharmaceu- 
Ucal  products.  In  fiscal  1965.  $13,216,000. 

Mr.  REEGLE.  What  that  means  Is  that  we 
sent  in  over  $13  million  of  pharmaceutical 
supplies  when  we  did  not  have  a  qualified 
pharmaceutical  commodity  adviser  or  some- 
body who  had  the  specific  training  and  back- 
ground to  reially  assess  whether  that  $13  mil- 
lion was  appropriate  or  not  for  the  Job,  or 
anything  of  the  kind. 
Mr.  Poats.  That  is  right. 

Section  5  is  entitled  "Impact  of  Aid 
Program  on  Average  Vietnamese  Citi- 
zen." This  shows  that  the  little  fellow  In 
Vietnam  is  being  left  out  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  section  follows: 

IP.  988] 
Per  Capita  Gains  in  Vietnam 
Mr.  RiEGLE.  If  we  take  the  flgtires  for  our 
expenditures  at  this  time,  take  the  aggre- 
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gate  aid  aasUtanc«  In  sdl  forms  which  have 
gone  Into  thla  area,  let  us  say  for  the  p)«ist 
20  years.  It  comes  to  a  staggering  sum. 

Do  we  have  any  measurement  as  to  ex- 
actly what  this  has  done  on  a  per  capita 
basis  for  the  little  fellow  In  Vietnam,  the 
peasant? 

Mr,  POATS.  The  gage  that  was  useful  prior 
to  the  Intensification  of  the  war  showed 
there  was  a  steady  Increase  In  the  p)er  capita 
Income  of  the  country  during  the  period 
from  1967  to  1960  when  there  was  a  fair 
amount  of  stability.  In  that  p)erlod  the  per 
capita  GNP  was  growing  at  a  rate  of  about 
5  percent.  In  that  period  there  was  a  very 
substantial  Improvement  In  social  services. 
education,  and  bo  on. 

Mr.  RrecLE.  What  I  would  lUte  for  the  rec- 
ord would  be  the  be«t  expression  that  we 
have  of  what  the  per  capita  gains  have  done 
In  Vletnsun,  let  us  say  over  the  last  6  years. 

Mr.  PoATS.  All  right. 

Mr.  RiBCLE.  I  would  like  to  try  to  get  those 
expressed  In  categories  that  really  have 
meaning;  In  other  words,  not  Just  In  terms 
of  Increase  in  average  earnings  and  average 
Income  but  also  what  has  happened  to  the 
median  Income,  what  has  happened  In  the 
area  of  social  services,  such  as  schools,  and 
what  has  happened  In  terms  of  the  literacy 
rate. 

Mr  POATS.  We  cannot  give  you  good  data 
on  recent  Income  because  there  has  been  no 
adequate  national  Income  calculation  during 
the  war.  It  Is  Impoaslble  to  make  tinder  the 
circumstances. 

There  was  an  attempt  as  late  as  1962  to 
derive  accurate  figures  for  1961,  There  has 
been  no  such  attempt  since  then. 

The  staff  engaged  In  that  was  dissipated. 
There  were  very  few  of  them  at  the  time  and 
they  are  no  longer  In  that  unit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, 

(NoT«. — In  response  to  the  above  request, 
AID  provided  only  sketchy  Income  Informa- 
tion— Indicates  no  measurement  exists  of 
alleged  benefits  to  the  Vietnamese  people  of 
continued  AID  assistance.) 

[P.  1055) 

Inflated  Standard  of  Living  in  Urban  Areas 
Versus  Rural  Privation — Failure  of  AID  to 
Reach/ Improve  Life  of  Villager. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  One  of  the  very  striking  parts 
of  this — and  this  is  a  worry  we  all  have, 
perhaps  more  acute  with  me  than  with 
others — la  this: 

This  become*  doubly  important  when  you 
look  at  the  very  vast  difference  between  the 
kind  of  life  the  villager  faces  In  Vietnam 
versus  the  style  of  living  which  is  afforded 
now  in  Saigon,  We  see  people  in  Saigon  do- 
ing very  well  and  living  high  off  the  hog.  We 
see  almost  a  minimal  amount  of  our  aid 
filtering  Its  way  out  to  the  villager.  This 
makes  It  doubly  discouraging. 

Does  It  to  you? 

Mr.  BuNDY.  Yes.  It  does,  but  you  have  to 
reckon  that  something  like  this  happens  In 
wartime.  I  saw  It  happen  to  a  degree  In  Eng- 
land during  the  war. 

Section  6  is  entitled  "Mismanagement 
of  Aid  Progrsun  in  Vietnam."  In  one  in- 
stance here  I  ask : 

How  do  we  get  rid  of  these  excess  supplies 
when  that  situation  develops?  I  know  there 
Is  a  real  bind  on  warehouse  space.  When  we 
find  that  is  true,  what  do  we  do.  sell  these 
excess  supplies? 

Mr,  Peats  answered: 

No.  We  build  more  warehouses.  We  built 
an  enormous  number  of  warehouses  In  the 
Saigon  area. 

The  section  follows : 

(  Note. — Numerous  examples  In  the  com- 
mittee testimony  docxmient  serious  misman- 
agement of  the  Vietnam  AID  program — only 
three  examples  are  Illustrated  below.) 


(P.  10081 
DISPOSITION  or  excess  supplies 
Mr.  Riecle.  How  do  we  get  rid  of  these 
excess  supplies  when  that  situation  devel- 
ops? I  know  there  Is  a  real  bind  on  ware- 
house space.  When  we  find  that  is  uue,  what 
do  we  do.  sell  these  excess  supplies? 

Mr.  PoATs.  No.  We  build  more  warehouses. 
We    built    an    enormous    number    of    ware- 
houses in  the  Saigon  area  and  have  taken 
over  some  from  the  commercial  community. 
[P.  10271 

ATTDITS  OF   CIP 

Mr.  RiEGEL.  Is  that  another  way  of  saying 
there  have  been  no  GAO  audits  per  se,  of 
the  commodity  programs,  apart  from  the 
system,  In  other  words,  of  commodities  per 
se? 

Mr.  PoATs.  Not  for  quite  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Riecle.  Do  you  think  such  an  audit 
would  be  useful?  In  other  words,  would  you 
feel  better  about  the  management  of  this 
program  if  GAO  were  to  come  In  and  do  an 
Independent  audit,  on  a  selective  basis,  of 
commodities? 

Mr.  PoATS.  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  useful. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  I  do,  too. 

Mr.  Passman.  I  do  too. 

IP.  9891 

OVEHlSATtmATION    OF    AID 

Mr.  Riecle.  The  next  question  is  this;  How 
much  aid  can  a  country  like  Vietnam  absorb 
at  one  time:  How  much  can  we  flush  through 
their  system  and  have  it  finally  then  work 
its  way  out  Into  the  hamlets  where  we  really 
Increase  the  quality  of  the  life  out  there 
rather  than  setting  people  up  In  the  city? 
Some  p>eople  have  suggested  we  have  gone 
too  far  and  it  has  almost  reached  the  point 
of  overkill  in  terms  of  pumping  money  in 
there.  What  would  be  your  comment? 

[P.  9901 
Mr.  PoATS.  We  are  In  several  areas  past  the 
saturation  point  In  terms  of  effective  Viet- 
namese management  . .  . 

|P.  9911 

Mr.  Riecle  You  said  there  were  several 
areas  of  the  AID  program  where  essentially 
we  were  below  the  saturation  point.  What 
would  be  these  areas? 

Mr.  PoATs.  I  think  we  have  been  attempt- 
ing in  many  villages  to  provide  supplies  for 
construction  where  the  local  authorities  did 
not  have  the  management  tools  or  skills  or 
did  not  have,  locally  available,  construction 
contractors  qualified  to  properly  do  the  per- 
tlcular  Job — where  we  have  depended  largely 
on  the  self-help  principle  which  Is  a  very 
sound  one  politically  but  Is  not  necessarily 
the  best  way  to  build  a  structure. 

We  have  provided  feed  for  tlie  pig  corn 
program  which  was  turned  over  to  a  series  of 
Individuals  at  various  levels  of  government 
to  supervise,  and  where  many  of  these  peo- 
ple were  subsequently  withdrawn  from  that 
service  and  taken  off  Into  the  Army,  or  they 
quit  and  went  to  work  to  make  more  money. 

We  had  trained  teachers  and  medical 
health  workers,  to  work  In  villages  and  dis- 
trict clinics.  Those  fjeople  have  left  these  Jobs 
to  take  higher  paying  Jobs,  or  they  have  been 
drafted.  We  have  continued  to  put  in  sup- 
plies into  these  clinics  with  sometimes  In- 
adequate management. 

[P.  988] 

I  think  that  has  happened  from  time  to 
time  In  particular  fields.  For  example,  cur- 
rently we  are  certainly  putting  more  resources 
Into  Vietnam  to  operate  medical  afslstance 
than  the  Vietnamese  society,  economy,  and 
government  can  supptort.  Consequently  we 
have  brought  In  foreigners  to  do  it.  This 
could  not  be  sustained  after  the  war  and  will 
have  to  be  reduced. 

We  have  put  In  more  resources  for  various 
aspects  of  agricultural  development  at  times 
than  the  Government  Institutions,  the  co- 


ops, credit  organizations,  and  the  Govern- 
ment extension  workers  could  properly 
handle.  .  .  . 

(P.  992] 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  What  percentage  of  our  AID 
program  really  reflects  activity  which  Is  tak- 
ing place  In  an  area  faster  than  the  ability 
of  that  sector  to  absorb  that  sort  of  help, 
things  which  would  fall  Into  this  category 
of  activity?  Is  It  20  percent?  What  would  you 
guess  would  be  the  figure  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  PoATS.  It  would  be  only  a  guess.  Mr. 
Rlegle.  I  would  say  It  perhaps  has  been  as 
high  as  20  percent  in  pure  management  and 
economic  terms,  but  I  would  not  say  It  has 
been  that  high  in  terms  of  the  political 
objectives  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam. 

Section  7,  finally,  is  the  "Recommen- 
dations" and  their  rationale  and  intent: 

[p.  1066  to  1069] 

BASIC      RECOMMENDATIONS      FOR       MANAGEMENT 
OF     VIETNAM     PROGRAM 

Mr.  RiEGLZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to 
make  some  basic  recommendations  at  this 
point  that  have  grown  out  of  my  study  of 
this  information.  I  think  they  have  been 
substantiated  by  what  has  gone  in  the  rec- 
ord and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  If  you  agree 
these  things  would  be  sound. 

ANNUAL    REVIEWS    OF    AID    VIETNAM     PROGRAM 

First  cf  all.  I  think  It  would  be  wise  to 
have  an  annual  program  review  oi  the  entire 
AID  Vietnam  program.  I  think  that  program 
review  ought  to  be  made  to  the  Congress.  I 
do  not  mean  made  to  the  Congress  in  terms 
of  a  Joint  session  but  there  should  be  a 
presentation  made  which  would  Include  the 
following  things.  I  think  It  ought  to  be  in 
quantitative  terms  and  Include  all  the  vari- 
ous formal  program  categories  you  now  do 
business  In;  such  as  economic  stability,  revo- 
lutionary development,  and  so  forth,  and 
break  out  the  year's  target  objectives. 

I  think  the  cost  of  meeting  that  objective 
ought  to  be  spelled  out  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  we  ought  to  have  a  review  of  the 
results.  What  are  the  tangible  achievements 
and  the  cost  to  get  them  against  the  target 
or  against  what  you  expect  to  do? 

I  think  we  have  to  pin  that  down.  I  think 
we  ought  to  go  Into  that.  Do  you  think  this 
is  a  reasonable  request? 

Mr.  PoATS.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  being  done, 
to  the  degree  the  Congress  is  Interested,  in 
our  appearances  before  the  committees,  and 
particularly  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Par 
East  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
It  has  done  this  on  more  than  an  annual 
basis.  The  question  of  quantifying  the  target 
in  a  program  such  as  revolutionary  develop- 
ment we  can  quantify  the  RD  program  target 
for  a  year  and  show  what  was  accomplished, 
I  think  this  is  perfectly  reasonable,  provided 
all  concerned  recognize  the  inevitable  fluidity 
In  the  situation 

GAO   AUDIT   OF  CIP   PROGRAM 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  The  second  recommendation  I 
would  make  Is  that  I  think  Te  need  a  com- 
plete GAO  audit  of  the  CIP  program,  not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  system  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  specific  com- 
modities Involved.  I  think  a  while  ago  you 
agreed  this  would  be  a  useful  thing  to  have. 

Mr.  PoATs.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Passman.  Let  me  say  for  the  record, 
and,  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
AID  is  a  mess  but  all  other  spigots  of  aid 
are  as  bad  or  in  a  worse  mess.  Would  you 
recommend  this  be  all  inclusive? 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  I  would  certainly  be  agreeable. 
I  feel  very  strongly,  based  on  what  we  have 
heard  today,  and  Mr.  Poats  agrees,  this  sort 
of  an  audit  would  be  useful.  The  fact  that 
we  agree  on  that  now  makes  certain  that  It 
will  take  place? 

Mr.  Passman.  Yes;  I  think  It  should  be 
broader  than  Just  AID. 
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Mr.  Poats.  GAO  Is  a  congressional  agency. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  How  do  we  go  about  formally 
requesting  It? 

Mr.  Passman.  It  will  be  very  easy.  We  will 
go  through  the  full  committee  chairman  and 
request  it. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  Fine. 

rrvE-YEAB  long-range  plan 

Thirdly,  it  also  occurs  to  me  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  have  a  long-range  plan.  I  mean 
a  5-year  plan  which,  under  the  best  assess- 
ment that  we  can  make  today,  shows  the 
planned  transition  of  the  AID-related  activi- 
ties and  nonmllitary  activities,  the  phaseout 
of  these  or  the  transfer  of  responsibility  for 
these  to  the  South  Vietnamese  as  we  go  along. 
Is  it  possible  to  make  this  sort  of  projection? 

Mr.  Poats.  It  Is  possible  to  make  It  and  we 
have  attempted  It  and  this  will  be  further 
refined  by  the  Ulllenthal  study.  Any  such 
projection  has  to  be  based  upon  arbitrary 
assumptions  about  termination  of  the  war. 

the  way  in  which  it  is  terminated, -,  the 

size  of  the  continuing  security  problem,  if 
one  exists,  and  so  on. 

TTiere  are  so  many  variables  in  it  we  have 
not  thought  It  very  helpful  except  In  a  broad 
sense  of  planning  how  we  will  go  about  shar- 
ing this  burden  in  the  post-war  period. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  I  think  we  have  to  start  pull- 
ing that  sort  of  a  plan  together.  We  wiil  never 
start  making  this  transition  otherwise.  We 
may  have  to  make  some  oi  this  transition 
while  the  war  continues. 

Mr.  Poats.  We  are. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  Let  us  make  an  effort  to  try 
to  lay  out  a  5-year  plan  on  that  basis.  Can 
you  do  that? 

Mr.  Poats.  We  can.  But  you  appreciate.  Mr. 
Riegle,  from  some  of  your  earlier  questions, 
the  data  available  in  Vietnam  to  provide  a 
base  for  such  a  plan,  economic  data.  Is  In- 
adequate, 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Poats.  I  am  simply  saying  that  the 
projections  we  produce  and  in  quantitative 
terms  are  not  going  to  be  worth  much  by  the 
time  we  get  there.  They  will  certainly  give  us 
some  guidance  on  procedures  and  approaches 
to  provide  a  transition,  to  bring  other  gov- 
ernments and  other  AID  agencies  into  the 
act,  related  to  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
and  other  groups. 

COMMITTEE    TRIP    TO    VIETNAM 

Mr.  Riecle.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  also  occurs 
to  me  It  would  be  well  for  members  of  this 
subcommittee  to  try  to  get  out  there  this 
year  and  take  a  look  at  this.  I  for  one  would 
try  to  do  that. 

Mr  Passman.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
I  have  been  somewhat  disheartened  during 
the  last  3  years.  The  attitude  seemed  to  be 
this  is  what  we  want;  this  is  what  we  are 
going  to  Etet,  the  committee  notwithstanding. 
They  must  have  thought  they  had  a  majority 
of  the  committee  with  them  or  they  would 
not  have  taken  that  attitude.  I  now  feel  that 
we  have  some  new  friends  on  this  committee. 
I  am  going  to  renew  my  eflort  to  uy  to  equal 
or  surpass  my  effort  in  prior  years  Just  to 
point  out  what  a  mess  we  are  really  in.  A  lot 
of  what  you  brought  out  today.  I  have  had 
to  associate  myself  with  for  15  years  but  I 
have  renewed  hope  now  that  we  can  find 
some  open  air  and  I  think  with  the  help  of 
this  committee,  with  the  help  of  the  GAO 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  and 
all  others  Interested,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
help  AID  get  on  top  of  this  program.  We  will 
go  there  and  I  hope  that  we  can  spend  what- 
ever time  is  necessary  In  Saigon  or  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  Rebcle.  I  feel  very  strongly  and  per- 
sonally the  need  to  get  some  firsthand  in- 
formation. I  would  like  to  say  to  you  today, 
and  for  the  record,  that  I  hope  that  I  can 
RO.  I  want  to  go.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  there  Is  no  more  Important  official 
business  for  us  than  to  try  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  thing. 


Mr.  Passman.  I  think  that  you  are  abso- 
lutely correct.  I  will  cooperate  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  entire  committee  will. 

PROCLTIEMZNT      FROM      AMERICAN     AND     FOREICN 
SOUBCES 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  My  final  recommendation  is 
one  that  the  chairman  made  earlier.  I  think 
we  ought  to  make  a  total  study  of  the  ability 
to  buy  American  in  all  of  the  commodity 
product  categories  within  the  limits  of  eco- 
nomic sense.  I  do  not  know  that  we  ought  to 
go  to  the  extremes  we  went  to  In  the  drug 
program.  I  think  in  virtually  any  other  area, 
such  as  galvanized  steel  and  so  forth,  when 
we  possibly  can  we  ought  to  deal  with  Amer- 
ican suppliers  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  insure  that  we  are  getting  our  money's 
worth  and  not  short  counts  and  inferior 
products, 

Mr.  Poats.  AID-financed  procurement  of 
Iron  and  steel  mill  products  are  U.S. — only 
now  with  the  exception  of  galvanized  sheet, 
but  m  practice  It  Is  working  out  to  be  U.S. 
only. 

Mr.  RiEGLE  I  understand  that  there  are 
other  products  in  the  CIP  program  in  which 
we  are  still  getting  from  foreign  sources. 

Mr.  Poats.  Tliat  Is  right. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  May  we  have  a  review  of  those 
to  see  which  ones  we  can  bring  home? 

Mr  Poats.  We  are  doing  that  right  now. 
Mr.  Riegle.  In  fact,  a  part  of  the  process  of 
reducing  our  commercial  Import  program 
and  shifting  that  burden  to  the  Vietnam 
National  Bank  is  exactly  this — to  eliminate 
from  our  program  those  things  which  are 
bought  offshore. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  Fine.  That  concludes  my  testi- 
mony. 

I  just  want  to  say  for  the  record.  Mr. 
Chairman,  how  much  I  appreciate  as  a  fresh- 
man Member  of  the  Hoxise  your  patience  and 
forbearance  in  allowing  me  to  go  ahead  and 
proceed  with  this  testimony.  It  is  appreciated 
verv  much. 

^lr.  Passman.  I  want  to  say  to  ths  distin- 
guished gentleman  tha"  you  have  made  an 
important  contribution  In  the  examination. 
The  questions  that  you  have  a^ked  and  the 
answers  that  you  have  received  are  worth  a 
great  deal  not  only  to  the  committee  but  will 
be  of  value  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  coun- 
try. ^__^^^^^ 

CHARGE  THAT  AIRLIE  FOUNDATION 
BACKED  BY  CIA  UNFOUNDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  I  Mr,  Laird]  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes, 

Mr,  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  charges 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  last  Thursday  and  Friday 
alleging  that  "Airlie  House,  the  area's 
most  prestigious  conference  center,  is  se- 
cretly supported  by  the  Pentagon,  State 
Department,  and  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,"  are  of  direct  concern  to  me  be- 
cause I  have  arranged  for  and  partici- 
pated in  many  conferences  at  Airlie 
House. 

Ever  since  the  charges  appeared  on 
Thursday.  September  14,  many  Members 
of  this  bodi-  have  contacted  me  concern- 
ing these  allegations. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  RepubUcan 
conference,  I  arranged  the  meeting  of  57 
freshmen  RepubUcan  Members,  the 
House  leadership,  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  standing  committees  of 
the  House  last  January  at  Airlie  House. 

I  have  also  arranged  and  participated 
in  other  meetings  at  Airlie  House. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  felt 
obliged  to  look  into  the  charges  contained 


in  the  article  which  appeared  in  last 
Thursday's  Star  entitled  "AirUe  House 
Is  Backed  by  CIA,  District  of  Columbia 
Lawj'er  Claims." 

After  checking  Into  these  charges  with, 
among  others,  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  Mr,  Richard  Helms, 
I  have  concluded  that  they  are  unfound- 
ed and  without  basis  in  fact. 

As  you  know,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  article 
in  question  was  the  result  of  a  press  con- 
ference held  on  Thursday  morning  by  Mr, 
William  Higgs  who  was  described  in  the 
article  as  a  "Washington  attorney." 

The  article,  by  Robert  Walters,  a  Star 
staffwriter,  stated : 

Washington  attorney  William  Higgs  today 
charged  that  Airlie  House,  the  area's  most 
prestigious  conference  center.  Is  secretly  sup- 
ported by  the  Pentagon,  State  Department 
and  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

The  charge  was  immediately  denied  by 
Dr.  Murdock  Head,  founder  and  director  of 
the  Airlie  Foundation,  and  by  a  government 
source.  Head  said  that  "not  a  single  dollar  of 
support  from  the  CIA  or  any  other  similar 
organization  has  been  offered  or  accepted 
by  this  Institution," 

Higgs  told  a  press  conference  that  "an 
elaborate  system  of  electronic  bugging" 
equipment  has  been  Installed  In  Alrlle's  main 
oonference  building  and  Is  capable  of  secretly 
monitoring  the  conversations  of  conference 
participants. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  serious  indictment  of 
the  Airlie  Foundation,  of  its  director.  Dr. 
Murdock  Head,  his  family,  the  Airlie 
Foundation  board,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  State  E>epartment.  and  the 
CIA,  was  found  to  have  been  made  by  a 
31-year-old  white  disbarred  lawyer  from 
the  State  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Higgs  is 
known  in  the  Washington  area  as  an  ac- 
tive civil  rights  militant,  espouser  of 
black  power,  and  is  an  unrelenting  critic 
of  the  CIA.  The  files  of  every  newspaper 
that  has  access  to  wire  service  informa- 
tion should  be  replete  with  this  man's 
incredible  record. 

In  the  Star  article  it  was  suggested 
that  the  members  of  the  board  of  Airlie 
Foundation  who.  in  their  own  right,  are 
all  highly  reputable  and  outstanding 
citizens  have,  because  of  their  past  af- 
filiations with  Government  agencies, 
served  as  direct  links  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  intelligence  com- 
munity. 

In  checking  out  the  allegations  con- 
tained in  this  article,  I  found  many  false 
and  unverified  statements.  But  more  im- 
portant, the  innuendo  and  general  tone 
of  the  charges  has  unquestionably 
greatly  damaged  the  reputation  of  this 
fine  institution  which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  national  and  international  af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  charges  of  "bugging  " 
and  monitoring  of  conferences  are  com- 
pletely false,  as  was  stated  by  both  the 
Airlie  Foundation  and  the  Government 
agencies  who  responded  to  the  Star's 
articles.  The  accusations  of  such  menac- 
ing projects  as  a  radio  tower,  a  clinic  for 
plastic  surgery,  and  specialized  electronic 
equipment,  place  a  pall  over  the  credi- 
bility of  this  institution.  Its  director,  Its 
board,  and  those  who  have  held  confer- 
ences here.  Among  the  groups  who  are 
listed  in  the  Star  article  as  hanng  met 
there  recently  are  the  House  Republican 
leaders,  the  International  Association  of 
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Police  Chiefs,  Uie  State  Department,  and 
others.  As  I  Indicated,  it  was  at  my  sug- 
gestion that  the  House  Republican 
leaders  met  at  the  Airlie  Center  and  I 
deeply  resent  tliis  libelous,  false,  and  un- 
precedented attack  upon  the  institution 
and  its  director.  Dr.  Murdock  Head. 

The  damage  from  this  kind  of  irre- 
sponsible and  unfounded  attack  is  in- 
calculable. The  private,  scientific,  aca- 
demic, governmental,  and  business 
groups  who  have  met  or  are  scheduled  to 
meet  at  Airlie  in  an  atmosphere  of 
guaranteed  privacy  may  hesitate  to  do  so 
agam. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Mur- 
dock  Head's  ability  to  contribute  as  an 
objective  producer  of  Important  public 
affairs  programing  through  the  medical 
societies  of  this  country  is  jeopardized 
along  with  the  reputation  of  those  out- 
standing scientists,  political  leaders,  and 
broadcasters  who  have  supported  him  in 
this  important  work. 

The  inaccuracies  of  these  stories  re- 
garding Dr.  Heads  family  and  financial 
status  alone  could  hamper  the  avail- 
ability of  future  funding  and  financial 
support  for  the  Airlie  Center  and  its 
Important  projects.  The  CIA  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  both  much 
maligned  governmental  agencies  and  It 
Is  unfortunate  that  any  attack,  however 
skimpy,  can  And  its  way  into  public 
print. 

THE  I^fTERNATIONAL  RECTIFIER 
CORP.,  AND  ITS  GIFT  TO  RIOT- 
TORN  COMMUNITIES  ' 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  CormanI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemtin 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  private 
Industry  has  played  a  major  role  in  the 
long  history  of  our  country's  growth  and 
development.  Along  with  its  efforts 
through  the  years  toward  building  a 
greater  America,  private  industry  has 
also  accepted  responsibility  to  further 
the  cause  of  human  welfare.  A  particu- 
larly fine  example  of  how  one  industry' 
accepted  this  responsibility  Is  an  event 
that  occurred  in  Los  Angeles  during  this 
summer. 

In  early  August,  the  Los  Angeles-ba.sed 
International  Rectifier  Corp..  through 
Its  Rachelle  Laboratories  subsidiary,  do- 
nated to  the  American  FYiends  Service 
Committee  4  million  capsules  of  the 
antibiotic  "Tetrachel" — tetracycline  hy- 
drochloride— for  use  in  combating  dis- 
ease and  infection  in  riot-torn  commu- 
nities. International  Rectifier's  Rachelle 
Laboratories  subsidiary  is  the  leading 
bulk  and  finished-form  manufacturer  of 
generic  antibiotics  In  the  United  States. 
Having  the  welfare  of  people  at  heart, 
and  having  the  foresight  to  see  that 
antibiotics  might  be  needed  in  riot-torn 
communities,  this  firm  took  the  initia- 
tive to  make  a  very  generous  quantity  of 
this  llfeglvlng  dnig  available  to  areas 
where  riots  occurred. 

Mr.    Eric    Lldow,    the    corporation's 


executive  vice  president,  in  making  the 
presentation  of  the  antibiotics  to  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
stated  that — 

The  breakdown  of  basic  health  standards, 
with  Its  resultant  Increase  In  disease  and 
infection,  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  aiter- 
maths  of  the  recent  violence  plaguing  our 
cities.  The  continuing  need  to  improve 
health  conditions  In  poverty  areas  presents 
an  obligation  and  a  challenge  to  which  we 
feel  we  must  respond. 

I  have  known  Eric  Lidow  for  many 
years,  and  I  am  proud  that  this  gener- 
ous response  to  human  need  comes  from 
a  California  company  whose  manage- 
ment he  heads. 

The  gift  of  antibiotics  was  more  than 
a  gesture — it  was  a  response  to  human 
need  given  without  request,  because  the 
management  in  that  organization  cared 
about  human  beings.  The  International 
Rectifier  Corp.  has  added  stature  to  its 
continuing  role  of  responsibility  toward 
communities  and  the  people  who  live  In 
theni. 


PROBLEMS  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Wilham  D.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLL^lM  D  FORD.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  problems  of  America's  cities  are 
among  the  most  pressing  which  face  our 
Nation  today.  No  one  knows  and  under- 
stands these  problems  better  than  the 
local  officials  who  deal  with  them  on  a 
daily  basis.  I  had  the  honor  to  appear 
September  7  as  a  speaker  at  the  1967 
conference  of  the  Michigan  Municipal 
League.  Among  the  other  speakers  was 
Dr.  Raymond  L.  Htghtower,  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Kalamazoo,  in  Michigan.  Mayor 
Hightower  discussed  Federal-local  rela- 
tionships from  the  standpoint  of  a  local 
mayor.  I  recommend  his  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  insert 
Mayor  Hightower's  talk  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record: 

After  three  summers  of  urban  convulsions 
we  could  justify  an  attempt  to  abolish  sum- 
mers, abolish  cities,  or  abolish  both.  We  have 
known  right  along  that  summers  breed  eco- 
nomic problems  for  cities;  we  are  only  begin- 
ning to  learn  that  they  generate  perplexing 
political  problems.  With  this  knowledge  we 
are  aware  that  there  are  far  too  many  people 
with  local  responsibilities  on  vacation  and 
out  of  touch  during  the  heat  of  the  summers, 
and  too  many  with  little  or  no  sense  of  social 
responsibility  left  to  find  whatever  excite- 
ment they  can  In  the  city  streets  We  should 
seriously  ask  ourselves  whether  it  may  not 
be  that  the  rhythm  of  urban  living  Is  not 
indeed  an  Important  factor  in  the  rumbles. 
The  long  week-end  with  nothing  meaningful 
to  do  Is  enough  to  make  l!fe  absurd  without 
compounding  the  sense  of  worthlessness  In 
w  sfd  sv.nxmer  leifure.  While  we  may  not  be 
cble  to  change  significantly  the  seasons  of 
the  yesr  we  cr;n  change  our  school  patterns, 
our  employment  routine,  and  the  notion  that 
the  leaders  of  the  cities  must  get  away  from 
urban  affairs  during  July  and  August. 

We  will  not  abolish  the  cities,  but  rather 
preserve  them  as  models  of  how  all  that  Is 


good  and  all  that  Is  bad  may  be  drawn  close 
enough  together  to  make  rational  behavior 
Impossible.  Not  many  decades  ago  the  "good" 
people  and  the  Intellectuals  escaped  the 
shame  of  the  cities  by  moving  to  the  open 
country;  now  they  move  only  to  the  suburbs, 
and  the  rural  poor  fill  the  central  city, 
further  impoverishing  it  and  destroying  Us 
safety  for  human  habitation.  The  rural  poor 
bring  the  Dlonyslan  ways  of  folk  religion, 
which.  In  the  words  of  William  Blake,  tends 
to  hold  that  "the  path  of  excess  leads  to  the 
palace  of  wisdom."  In  recent  years  it  has 
been  practically  impossible  for  the  older 
cities  to  move  their  boundaries  so  as  to  as- 
sure a  representative  mixture  of  the  affluent 
and  the  deprived.  Enclaves  of  white-collar 
whites  continue  In  the  efforts  to  Insulate 
themselves  from  the  race  and  class  struggles 
of  the  city:  they  live  In  chartered  suburban 
cities  and  bedroom  towns.  The  older  cities, 
the  central  cities,  for  several  decades  have 
turned  in  desperation  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment for  relief,  and  periodically  their  plight 
has  been  examined,  and  periodically  their 
pleas  have  been  heard. 

All  In  this  convention  who  renresent  the 
older  cities  of  Michigan  come  with  a  sense 
of  despair  and  frustration.  The  summer  of 
1967  has  been  a  Jolt  never  to  be  forgotten, 
forever  pointing  up  a  lesson,  but  we  are  not 
quite  sure  what  that  lesson  Is.  Our  young 
men.  white  and  colored,  are  more  lawless 
than  ever;  and  mobs  of  Negroes  have  been 
throwing  rocks  through  the  glass  and  burn- 
ing the  wood  of  the  very  structures  they 
have  helped  build.  Strange  orgies  are  accom- 
panied by  violence  and  threats  of  more  vio- 
lence to  come.  It  was  Just  a  little  while  ago 
that  our  governmental  bodies  began  to  de- 
cree civil  rights  for  all,  equal  opportunity  in 
employment,  open  occupancy  In  housing,  de- 
segregation of  schools,  and  war  on  poverty, 
with  Job  corps,  neighborhood  youth  pro- 
grams, head  start,  upward  bound,  Job  train- 
ing, and  extensive  projects  promoted  with 
the  aid  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

Expert  diagnosticians  on  the  summer 
troubles  are  abundant — and  vocal.  They  say: 
"We  have  gone  too  far.  and  too  fast."  "We 
have  not  moved  fast  enough."  "We  have  not 
used  enough  force."  "We  have  used  too 
much  force."  It  could  be  that  the  hopes  of 
the  p>oor.  particularly  the  poor,  young.  Negro 
adult  male,  have  been  raised  higher  than  at- 
tainments. Negro  spokesmen  usually  concede 
that  quite  a  good  deal  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  many  have  benefitted,  but  they 
say  the  whole  business  Is  too  slow  and  the 
whites  are  to  blame. 

I  did  not  attend  the  Emergency  Convoca- 
tion of  the  Urban  Coalition  held  in  Wash- 
ington on  August  24,  but  I  have  read  the 
statement  which  was  Issued  by  the  Steering 
Committee.  Although  the  meeting  was  held 
In  the  National  capital  It  was  composed  of 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  religion, 
civil  rights,  and  local  government,  but  not 
representatives  of  state  and  Federal  govern- 
ments as  such.  I  think  It  i>olnted  up  again 
that  there  are  local  crises  In  cities  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  are  not  getting  across 
well  enough  to  those  who  represent  us  In 
the  centers  of  state  and  national  govern- 
ment The  Convocation  seemed  to  attribute 
the  summer  disorders  to  the  fact  that  "the 
disadvantaged  minorities"  do  not  share  in 
"all  of  the  benefits  of  our  society."  The  reme- 
dies proposed  are  two:  a  Federal  Emergency 
Work  Program,  and  the  establishment  of 
Earn  and  Learn  Centers  under  the  auspices 
of  business,  labor,  and  local  government. 
Probably  few  of  those  at  the  Convocation 
would  attribute  the  disorders  mainly  to 
the  failure  of  the  antlpoverty  and  manjjower 
programs,  but  rather  would  agree  with  the 
President  that,  "Our  work  has  Just  begun." 
It  Is  surely  the  position  of  many  leaders  in 
civic  affairs  that  what  we  need  now  Is  more, 
and  still  more,  of  what  we  have  already 
begun. 
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Without  In  any  way  detracting  from  the 
proposals  of  the  Urban  Coalition.  I  would 
like  to  add  three  of  my  own  which  I  hope 
wUl  brighten  the  horizons  of  Federal  local 
relationships.  The  first  of  these  has  to  do 
with  Resolution  No.  6.  passed  by  the  league 
in  September,  1966.  This  resolution  calls  for 
the  "establishment  at  the  State  level  of  an 
agency,  preferably  In  the  Executive  OfHce.  to 
have  the  function  of  coordinating  the  activi- 
ties of  the  various  agencies  which  have  to  do 
with  local  units  of  government,  to  serve  a 
liaison  agency  through  which  local  officials 
could  more  effectively  deal  with  matters  re- 
quiring state  action,  and  to  give  particular 
attention  to  reviewing  the  problems  of  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  State,  the  func- 
tions of  such  agency  to  be  nonop>eratlonal  In 
character  and  consistent  with  the  traditional 
concept  of  home  rule  in  Michigan."  Such  an 
agency  was  conceived  as  a  means  of  expand- 
ing programs  of  an  urban  nature.  It  was 
thought  that  this  agency  could  bring  both 
State  and  Federal  resources  to  cities  without 
the  corroding  delay  which  besets  so  much  of 
present  planning.  However,  experience  sug- 
gests that  every  Intervening  agency  between 
the  city  government  and  Federal  help  is  a 
hlnderance.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  the 
cities  of  Michigan  would  by  law  or  adminis- 
trative ruling,  have  to  plead  their  causes 
first  before  some  sort  of  State  panel  and  then 
before  a  Federal  authority,  our  difficulties 
would  be  so  confounded  as  to  add  to  the 
existing  Impediments  which  make  coopera- 
tion extremely  difficult.  The  relationship  of 
cities  with  the  several  appropriate  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  government  Is  now  tra- 
ditional and  has  become  more  Imperative 
than  ever.  It  would  be  a  major  calamity  to 
urban  development  If.  In  order  to  support 
some  ideology  of  states'  rights,  sovereignty, 
or  police  power,  we  should  now  try  to  turn 
back  wheels  of  progress  and  Insulate  the 
cities  from  the  direct  access  to  the  Federal 
instruments  of  local  aid.  This  accessability 
Is  a  condition  brought  Into  being  through 
the  neglect  of  cities  in  state  legislatures.  It 
Is  now  a  necessity  for  the  planning  of  orderly 
change  In  place  of  periodic  upheaval.  How- 
ever. If  this  arrangement  continues  to  func- 
tion the  Federal  government,  as  well  as  states, 
must  differentiate  among  municipalities  and 
work  realistically  with  local  governments  to 
prevent  their  further  fractlonalizatlon,  and 
encourage  cooperation  and  consolidation 
wherever  feasible.  We  should  clear  away  the 
debris  which  supports  our  excuses  about  the 
breakdown  of  communication.  Calculated 
and  designed  delay  in  the  organizations  with 
which  cities  must  deal  Is  a  contributing  fac- 
tor to  urban  turmoil;  it  can  and  must  be  re- 
solved. 

The  second  proposal  to  which  I  Invite  your 
attention  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Statement 
of  the  Urban  Coalition,  but  It  is  hinted  at  In 
the  credo  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper.  I 
refer  to  the  following  two  statements:  "We 
believe  It  is  the  government's  duty  to  main- 
tain law  and  order."  And.  "We  believe,  that 
we  as  a  nation  must  clearly  and  positively 
demonstrate  our  belief  that  Justice,  social 
progress,  and  equality  of  opportunity  are 
rights  of  every  citizen."  Now,  It  docs  not  take 
a  very  profound  analysis  of  the  stunmer  dis- 
orders to  detect  a  basic  conflict  in  every  city 
with  a  jKiUce  force  and  a  considerable  Negro 
population.  The  hostility  between  youth  and 
the  police  has  been  revealed  in  such  statisti- 
cal reports  of  crime  as  the  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports for  many  years.  Another  thing  which 
may  be  found  In  the  Reports  but  In  general 
not  emphasized.  Is  the  fact  that  the  erunlty 
between  the  police  and  the  youth  of  the 
Negro  U  extreme  to  the  point  of  open  war- 
fare, rebellion  and  rioting.  The  law-abiding 
elements  among  the  Negroes  have  wide  sym- 
pathy with  this  hostility,  and  use  their  In- 
fluence to  try  to  get  over  to  the  whites  that 
there  Is  extensive  police  brutality.  We  must 
recognize  the   reality  and   great  danger  of 


this  hostility.  There  has  been  very  little  evi- 
dence that  Communists  or  Black  Power  ad- 
vocates have  done  much  toward  carrying  dis- 
order from  one  city  to  another,  but  every  city 
which  has  reported  trouble  in  the  streets 
has  seen  the  sharpness  of  the  animosity  be- 
tween the  Negro  citizens  and  the  police.  In 
city  softer  city,  following  rock-throwing,  flres, 
shooting,  explosions,  and  looting,  the  accu- 
sations build  up  on  each  side.  One  group 
comes  with  their  supporters  shouting  slogans 
for  "law  and  order,"  while  the  other  shouts 
for  Justice,  equality  of  opportunity  and 
rights  of  citizens  to  be  free  from  police  op- 
pression. This  misunderstanding  and  violent 
hostility  is  surely  a  factor  In  envisceratlng 
the  cities.  Here  Is  where  we  must  do  some- 
thing boldly  and  quickly.  This  situation 
cannot  be  mollified  by  Jobs  or  vocational  edu- 
cation. It  has  gone  too  far  to  be  solved  by 
increasing  the  numbers  and  powers  of  the 
police  forces:  It  has  gone  too  far  to  be  solved 
by  more  money,  housing, _and  Jobe  In  the 
Negro  ghetto. 

The  report  by  The  President's  Commission 
on  Lau-  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Jiistice.  published  this  year,  gave  limited  at- 
tention to  the  nature  of  the  problem.  For 
example,  they  state,  "The  struggle  to  main- 
tain a  proper  balance  between  effective  law- 
enforcement  and  fairness  to  Individuals  per- 
vades the  entire  criminal  justice  system." 
[The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society. 
p.  93.)  Another  statement  reads  as  follows: 
•'In  city  slums  and  ghettos,  the  very  neigh- 
borhoods that  need  and  want  effective  po- 
licing the  most.  .  .  .  There  Is  much  distrust 
of  the  police,  especially  among  boys  and 
voung  men.  among  the  people  the  police 
most  often  deal  with.  It  is  common  in  those 
neiehborhoods  for  citizens  to  fail  to  report 
crimes  or  refuse  to  cooperate  in  investiga- 
tions. Often  policemen  are  sneered  at  or  in- 
sulted on  the  street.  Sometimes  they  are 
violently  assaulted.  Indeed,  every  day  police 
encounter  in  such  neighborhoods  can  set  off 
riots,  as  many  police  departments  have 
learned."  The  Commission  recommends  that 
there  be  three  levels  of  police:  the  Commu- 
nity Service  Officer,  the  Police  Officer,  and 
the  Police  Agent — the  first  level  being  youth- 
ful and  relatively  untrained,  and  the  third 
being  highly  trained  and  paid  so  as  to  at- 
tract the  highest  caliber  of  person.  In  all 
likelihood  present  police  education  and 
training  Is  totally  inadequate  to  the  size  and 
nature  "of  the  problem.  Police  required  new 
kinds  of  education  to  handle  modern  traffic; 
they  require  still  newer  kinds  to  cope  with 
community  relations.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment has  greatly  assisted  In  the  education 
of  urban  policemen,  especially  through  the 
work  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 
It  could  render  a  great^ervlce  by  taking  the 
lead  In  new  educational  approaches,  per- 
haps under  the  Attorney  General,  but  outside 
the  FBI.  Already  private  agencies  are  under- 
taking to  promote  varieties  of  community 
orgajiizatlons;  there  are  many  reasons  to  be- 
lieve one  area  of  the  police  department  should 
be  devoted  to  this  service.  To  a."-sist  the  cities 
In  these  matters  there  should  be  further 
study  of  corporate  and  group  responsibilities 
for  -he  maintenance  of  the  law  in  the  urban 
neighborhoods  Our  present  laws  on  arrests 
are  utterly  Inadequate  for  keeping  the  peace 
In  the  modern  city.  How  can  a  policeman 
know  who  threw  a  bottle  that  broke  a  wind- 
shield when  he  Is  several  blocks  away,  and  no 
one  will  report  having  witnessed  the  In- 
cident? We  must  effectuate  the  doctrine  that 
citizens  have  responsibility  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order.  Unless  we  bring  about 
a  better  relationship  between  the  police  and 
the  Negro  community  there  will  continue  to 
be  mounting  trouble  In  the  streets.  Here 
both  the  city  and  the  Federal  government 
ought  to  see  a  horizon  of  great  promise. 

In  the  third  place,  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  an  aspect  of  city  government  which  re- 
quires cultivation  as  never  before.  I  might 


call  it  "human  relations"  or  "public  rela- 
tions." I  might  call  It  local  diplomacy,  were 
not  this  term  usually  reserved  for  interna- 
tional relations.  It  seems  to  me  that  much 
of  our  local  government  is  predicated  upon 
economic  models,  as  If  the  city  is  mainly  a 
business  or  industry.  Under  these  models 
the  grants-in-aid  programs  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  government  try  to  control  {perform- 
ance by  means  of  purse-strings,  and  the 
cities.  In  their  turn,  use  similar  approaches 
In  relating  themselves  to  programs  In  the 
community.  It  Is  my  otiservatlon  that  unless 
a  program  Is  planned  with  the  right  people  it 
is  better  that  It  not  be  planned.  The  poor 
boys  win  not  take  Jobs  Just  because  they 
are  there,  nor  will  they  participate  In  a 
community  recreation  project  Just  because 
It  is  available.  The  planning  must  be  shared, 
but  in  ways  which  wUl  bring  good  com- 
munity results.  The  sensitivity  of  the  poor 
can  be  observed  in  all  kinds  of  community 
situations  and  the  local  government  must  be 
In  the  position  to  enter  Into  these  relations. 
In  meeting  local  needs  it  Is  a  grave  mistake 
for  the  Federal  government  to  by-pass  the 
city  government,  as  has  been  done  altogether 
too  frequently.  The  recent  street  troubles  in 
many  instances  seemed  not  to  be  related  in 
any  way  to  the  programs  operated  by  the 
Federal'  government.  The  conduct  by  the 
Federal  government  of  housing  programs, 
and  of  the  several  facets  of  the  "war  against 
poverty"  as  entities  independent  of  the 
locally  constituted  governments  contributes 
to  stripping  the  local  governments  of  both 
power  and  respect.  I  believe  that  some  of 
these  programs  have  been  conceived  upon 
the  sacred  but  false  premise  that  certain 
kinds  of  aid  and  assistance  would  be  con- 
taminated by  politics  If  related  at  the  local 
level  to  the  duly  constituted  government. 
This  misguided  notion,  left  over  from  rural 
suspicion  of  the  motives  of  urban  leaders.  Is 
playing  havoc  vrtth  the  Integrity  of  city 
government.  It  Is  fallacious  to  pretend  that 
the  Federal  largesse  has  a  political  purity 
which  cannot  be  reached  by  the  locally 
elected  officials  But  the  most  distressing 
feature  of  some  of  the  Federally  supported 
programs  conducted  In  the  city  but  outside 
the  local  governmental  controls  Is  their  tak- 
ing on  the  roles  of  counter-governments. 
City  governments  cannot  survive  as  potent 
Institutions  If  Federal  agencies,  as  Com- 
munity Action  Programs,  conducting  war  on 
poverty,  or  whatever,  if  their  controls  are 
entirely  outside  the  local  governments,  rest- 
ing in  the  state,  regional  or  national  centers. 
This  kind  of  absentee  government  Is  con- 
trary to  the  best  Interests  of  all  the  people 
who  live  In  cities  and  elect  their  legislators 
at  the  polls.  The  horizon  of  Federal  and 
local  relationships  could  be  greatly  improved 
If  the  Federal  government  and  the  local 
government  could  be  partners  In  trying  to 
solve  local  problems  rather  than  promoting 
conflict  through  governments  and  counter- 
governments. 

In  summary,  from  one  local  vlewTxalnt.  It 
would  be  well  for  cities  to  have  Improved 
access  to  those  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  government  which  are  estab- 
lished to  assist  cities:  it  would  be  well  If  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  cities  cooperate 
In  serlouslv  undertaking  to  resolve  the  hos- 
tility ind  conflict  which  exists  between  Negro 
citizens  and  the  poUce  establishment;  it 
would  be  well  for  the  city  governments  to  be 
recognized  as  the  responsible  local  power, 
and  not  find  themselves  In  contest  with 
counter-governments  set  up  and  maintained 
bv  some  arm  of  the  Federal  Government. 


SCHOHARIE  COUNTY.  N.Y. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr  Rbsnick]  may  ex- 
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tend  his  remarka  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
time  that  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  came  before  us  2  years 
ago,  I  have  been  intensely  interested  in 
having  its  benefits  extended  to  Schoharie 
County,  which,  I  am  proud  to  say,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  counties  in  my 
district. 

This  mountainous  area  is  really  a  part 
of  the  region  that  characterizes  Appa- 
lachia,  and  Schoharie  County's  charac- 
teristics and  problems  are  also  typically 
Appalachian.  As  the  committee  report 
points  out,  the  economic  conditions  In 
Schoharie  County  are  worse  than  those 
of  the  average  county  that  was  originally 
included  in  the  program. 

The  residents  of  Schoharie  County 
have  taken  many  steps  to  aid  themselves, 
but  they  cannot  do  the  job  alone.  They 
need  the  assistance  that  the  Appalachian 
program  can  provide.  It  is  only  through 
an  oversight  that  this  county  was  not 
included  in  the  original  Appalachian 
Development  Act,  and  I  am  proud  and 
pleased  that  it  has  been  included  in  the 
1967  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long  believed  that 
the  roots  to  our  urban  problems  lie  in  the 
Appalachlas  all  over  the  country — that 
urban  problems  and  rural  problems  rep- 
resent two  sides  of  the  same  coin. 

People  leave  rural  America,  not  be- 
cause they  want  to.  but  because  they  are 
being  forced  out.  They  leave  because  the 
"wide  open  spaces"  are  virtually  barren 
of  opportunity.  A  man  cannot  make  a 
living,  so  he  packs  his  belongings  and 
his  famUy  and  goes  to  the  city— where, 
untrained  in  Job  skills  and  unprepared 
for  urban  life — he  trades  rural  poverty 
for  urban  poverty. 

He  lives  in  a  squalid,  bulging,  urban 
ghetto,  and  has  lots  of  neighbors  and 
little  opportunity — almost  as  little  as  he 
had  on  the  farm. 

This  rural-to-urban  migrant  may  be 
Negro,  he  may  be  Mexican  American,  he 
may  be  white — but  he  is  always  poor. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  the  end 
result.  The  end  result  is  the  "rock  power" 
that  we  have  seen  this  summer  and  last 
summer  and  the  summers  before — and 
that  we  will  continue  to  see  imless  we  do 
something — in  the  Newarks,  the  Detrolts. 
the  Houghs,  the  Watts.  Because,  while 
there  are  a  lot  of  rocks  in  the  country- 
side, the  rock  thrown  In  anger  and  de- 
spair and  fnistratlon  in  the  middle  of  a 
field  makes  no  sound  and  has  no  impact. 
While  that  same  rock  thrown  into  a  plate 
glass  window  on  12th  Street  in  Detroit 
makes  a  noise  heard  round  the  world. 

What  is  needed  now  is  a  sense  of 
urgency  about  the  problems  facing  our 
urban  and  our  rural  problems  and  the 
recognition  that  they  are  tied  together. 
We  need  to  make  sure  that  no  more  rocks 
are  thrown — m  the  city  or  the  country- 
side. And  the  way  to  do  it  is  by  passing 
legislation  like  this  act — to  show  the 
cltizou  of  this  country  that  the  Members 
of  the  UjS.  Congress  are  aware  of  the 
problems  and  that  we  mean  to  do  some- 
thing about  them. 


THE  AMERICAN  FARM   BUREAU 
FEDERATION 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  REsmcK]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
beginning  of  July.  I  have  been  studying 
the  national  farm  organizations  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  role  they  play  in 
the  life  of  rural  America.  Most  particu- 
larly, I  have  concentrated  my  attention 
on  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, because  it  is  the  large.st,  because  it 
is  the  most  powerful,  because  its  influ- 
ence over  rural  life  is  the  most  pervasive, 
because  its  practices  appear  to  be  the 
most  questionable,  and  because  it  en- 
gages in  a  wide  range  of  nonagricultural 
activities. 

This  has  been  a  public  inquiry.  Each 
phase  of  it  has  been  followed  by  a  de- 
tailed report  to  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  first  of  these  reports  was 
made  July  18.  It  covered  the  background 
events  leading  up  to  the  present  investi- 
gation, and  some  of  my  early  findings, 
which  revealed  the  Farm  Bureau  to  be  a 
huge  Insurance  and  business  empire 
whose  assets  run  into  the  billions. 

My  second  report,  dated  August  17, 
summarized  ad  hoc  hearings  I  held  in 
Chicago  and  Omaha,  and  covered  here- 
tofore unrevealed  aspects  of  the  Farm 
Bureau's  nonagricultural  activities.  It 
provided  new  evidence  that;  First,  the 
Farm  Bureau  uses  its  tax-exempt  privi- 
lege to  expand  its  business  activities  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer; 
second,  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
membership— perhaps  as  much  as  50 
percent— has  no  farming  interest  at  all; 
and  tiiird.  that  the  farmer  is  more  often 
the  unsuspecting  victim,  not  the  bene- 
ficiary, of  the  Farm  Bureau's  policies  and 
practices. 

I  recently  concluded  the  third  phase 
of  this  Inquin-'.  4  days  of  ad  hoc  hear- 
ings here  In  Washington,  starting  Au- 
gust 28  and  ending  August  31.  These 
hearings  covered  additional  aspects  of 
Farm  Bureau  activity,  including:  Ties  to 
extension  service,  how  national  policy  is 
established,  political  activity,  rightwing 
indoctrination,  exploitation  of  the 
farmer  by  co-ops,  the  suppression  of  op- 
posing viewpoints,  the  maintenance  of 
m'grant  labor  camps  rim  for  profit,  and 
o:hers. 

This  is  my  report  of  those  hearings 
to  the  American  people. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  reiterate  the 
fundamjntal  principle  that  it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  every  Congressman  to 
pursue  the  truth  and  closely  examine 
any  aspect  of  American  life  that  attracts 
his  attention  and  concern.  The  more 
that  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  other 
Americans  are  involved,  the  greater  this 
duty  becomes  The  Congressman  who  at- 
tempts to  dissociate  himself  from  this 
basic  responsibility  is  compromising  his 
values  to  his  constituents  and  his 
country. 

In  the  case  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  the 
right  and  duty  to  investigate  is  abso- 


lutely inseparable  from  the  public  inter- 
est because  this  organization  has  been 
sanctioned  to  attempt  to  influence  the 
laws  of  this  Nation  by  lobbying  before 
Congress.  We  certainly  have  a  right  to 
know  who  and  what  they  are.  There  can 
t)e  no  serious  disagreement  about  that. 

The  American  people  understand  this. 
I  have  received  over  3.000  letters  sup- 
porting my  investigation,  mostly  from 
present  and  past  Farm  Bureau  members. 
I  have  received  less  than  50  letters  criti- 
cizing it. 

The  Farm  Bureau,  however,  professes 
not  to  imderstand  it.  They  have  refused 
to  cooperate  with  my  inquiry  on  the 
spurious  grounds  it  is  not  official,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
has  himself  reminded  them  that  every 
Congressman  has  this  right  of  inquiry. 
Thus,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration has  retreated  behind  a  curtain 
of  silence,  boycotted  all  hearings,  and 
even  refused  to  answer  letters  requesting 
simple  information.  It  has  spread  the 
word  to  its  State  afiBllates,  who  have  also 
locked  themselves  and  their  secrets  from 
public  view. 

When  I  first  encountered  this  reaction, 
I  asked  myself.  "What  do  they  have  to 
hide?"  Now.  particularly  after  the  Wash- 
ington hearings,  as  the  pattern  and 
scope  of  their  operations  become  a  little 
clearer,  I  am  beginning  to  find  out. 

Not  only  did  the  Farm  Bureau  decide 
to  boycott  my  hearings,  it  made  several 
attempts  to  sabotage  them.  At  least  three 
important  witnesses  who  had  promised 
to  appear,  suddenly  and  mysteriously  be- 
came unavailable  at  the  last  moment. 

Mr.  Frank  Sullivan,  Insurance  com- 
missioner of  Kansas,  after  teUtng  my 
office  he  would  come  to  Washington, 
suddenly  became  burdened  with  prior 
commitments,  coincidentally  parroting 
the  Farm  Bureau  line  that  my  hearings 
were  not  "oflBcial."  Therefore,  he  con- 
tended, he  had  no  obligation  to  answer 
serious  charges  made  against  his  office — 
that  it  received  gifts  from  the  farm 
bureau  insurance  companies  of  Kansas. 

Dr.  John  B.  Claar,  director  of  the 
extension  service  in  Illinois,  was  told  per- 
sonally about  my  hearings  when  I  met 
with  him  in  Washington  on  August  15. 
He  agreed  to  att.end,  to  explain  the 
failure  to  cut  the  umbilical  cord  that  ties 
the  Farm  Bureau  to  the  extension  serv- 
ice in  the  State  of  Illinois.  However,  on 
the  appointed  date,  Dr.  Claar  was  con- 
veniently unable  to  attend  because  of  a 
"prior  commitment"  that  he  neglected 
to  mention  when  I  initially  invited  him. 

Dr.  George  Benson,  president  emeritus 
of  Harding  College,  Searcy,  Ark.,  pro- 
vided a  new  variation  on  the  game.  This 
prominent  and  active  rightwing  per- 
sonality was  invited  to  testify  about  his 
role  as  a  frequent  guest  lecturer  at  farm 
bureau  youth  indoctrination  seminars 
around  the  country,  particularly  4-H 
clubs  and  FFA's.  He  gave  my  oflBce  a  firm 
commitment  to  appear,  and  even  speci- 
fied the  particular  hour  on  August  29. 

However,  the  long  and  busy  arm  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  reached  out  to  Dr. 
Benson.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
while  the  days  hearings  were  already 
underway,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Benson  ar- 
rived In  my  oflSce  stating  that  he  would 
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not  appear.  It  was  professedly  from 
Searcy,  Ark.,  and  dated  August  25.  How- 
ever, the  envelope  was  stamped  with  a 
Boston,  Va..  postmark  dated  August  28 
p.m.,  the  previous  night.  A  childish  stunt, 
calculated — I  suppose — to  upset  the 
hearing  schedule. 

Fortunately,  there  are  other  farm 
groups  and  other  individuals  through- 
out the  country  who  have  the  courage 
to  stand  up  and  voice  their  views 
without  fear  and  without  giving  in  to 
pressure.  The  National  Farmers  Union, 
the  National  Farmers  Organization,  and 
the  National  Grange,  appeared  and  freely 
answered  questions  about  the  character 
of  their  membership,  as  well  as  their  fi- 
nancial and  political  activities.  More 
significantly,  numerous  small  farmers 
and  businessmen  traveled  thousands  of 
miles  at  their  own  expense  to  tell  their 
storj-.  Mrs.  Norma  Williams,  for  exam- 
ple, raised  money  from  100  of  her  farmer 
neighbors  so  that  she  could  bus  to  Wash- 
ington all  the  way  from  Nova,  Ohio. 
Others  came  from  as  far  as  Nebraska,  Il- 
linois, and  Iowa. 

My  Washington  hearings  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  activities  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
alone.  I  have  no  doubled  standard.  How- 
ever, now  that  these  hearings  are  over,  I 
am  satisfied  that  in  the  farm  organiza- 
tion barrel,  there  is  only  one  really  bad 
apple. 

THE   NATIONAL   GRANGE 

Mr.  Herschel  Newsom.  master  of  the 
National  Grange,  was  the  first  of  the  na- 
tional farm  leaders  to  appear.  I  asked  Mr. 
Newsom  the  same  questions  about  his  or- 
ganization that  I  have  asked  of  all  other 
farm  groups. 

The  National  Grange  frankly  states 
that  it  is  a  rural  organization,  composed 
primarily  of  farmers  but  open  to  any 
rural  dweller,  regardless  of  occupation. 
The  Grange  is  a  sen'ice  organization  with 
approximately  6.200  local  units  through- 
out the  country  providing  social  and  edu- 
cational activities  for  its  members. 

The  Grange  has  actively  pioneered  the 
cooperative  movement  in  this  country' 
and  has  organized  several  insurance  com- 
panies. However,  the  Grange  does  not 
control  or  operate  these  business  ven- 
tures. The  leading  company  of  this  kind 
is  the  Farmers  &  Traders  Insurance  Co., 
of  Syracuse,  N.Y.  The  National  Grange 
at  one  time  owned  about  50  shares  of 
this  company,  worth  about  $50,000.  How- 
ever, this  is  no  longer  the  case  as  the  in- 
surance company  is  becoming  a  mutual, 
and  the  Grange  now  owns  no  stock.  In 
other  words,  the  National  Grange  and  the 
individual  State  granges  receive  no  in- 
come from  any  insurance  company  or 
other  business  that  they  helped  organize. 

The  Grange  has  continually  opposed 
the  use  of  cooperatives  or  insurance  com- 
panies as  a  means  of  attracting  or  main- 
taining membership.  They  rely  entirely 
on  the  quality  of  their  organizational 
program  to  bring  in  members. 

Mr.  Newsom  said  that  the  National 
Grange  and  the  State  granges,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  do  not  get  involved  in  par- 
tisan politics.  They  do  not  support  can- 
didates and  they  do  not  do  mailings  to 
their  membership  on  behalf  of  political 
candidates.  He  stated  that,  as  master  of 
the  National  Grange,  he  has  even  re- 


frained from  publishing  the  voting  rec- 
ords of  individual  Members  of  Congress. 

To  summarize :  The  National  and  State 
granges  do  not  own,  operate,  or  control 
any  commercial  ventures.  They  receive 
no  income  from  the  independent  coop- 
eratives or  insurance  companies.  They 
do  not  use  commercial  incentives  to  ob- 
tain membership,  and  they  steer  clear  of 
partisan  politics.  The  philosophy  of  the 
Grange  on  these  matters  was  expressed 
by  Mr.  Newsom  in  these  words: 

We  believe  in  a  system  of  Justly  distribut- 
ed burdens — protection  for  the  weak  and 
restraint  upon  the  strong. 

NATIONAL    FABMERS    UNION 

Dr.  Blue  Carstenson,  legislative  direc- 
tor for  the  National  Farmers  Union,  ap- 
peared as  the  personal  representative  of 
Mr.  Tony  Dechant,  Farmers  Union  presi- 
dent. 

Dr.  Carstenson  said  that  the  Fsirmers 
Union  membership  is  restricted  by  Its 
own  charter  to  those  individuals  'who 
derive  an  appreciable  portion  of  his  or 
her  income  from  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural, horticultural,  livestock,  poul- 
try, or  forestry  products." 

Excluded  from  memberslilp  are  "those 
engaged  in  an  occupation,  enterprise, 
business,  or  activity  inconsistent  with,  or 
injurious  to  the  interests  or  welfare  of 
the  family- type  farm." 

No  corporation  or  organization  may 
hold  membership.  The  Farmers  Union 
has  encouraged  the  creation  of  coopera- 
tives. It  has  also  sponsored  the  forma- 
tion of  a  casualty  insurance  company 
and  helped  to  capitalize  it.  This  is  a  stock 
company  in  Utah  which  is  not  a  source 
of  profit  to  the  Farmers  Union. 

The  Farmers  Union  also  sponsored 
the  formation  of,  and  helped  to  capi- 
talize, a  stock  life  insurance  company  in 
Colorado.  Both  companies  bear  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  name,  but  the 
Farmers  Union  has  no  stock  and  receives 
no  dividends  or  other  payments,  except 
a  small  royalty  fee,  for  the  use  of  its 
name.  The  Farmers  Union  does  not  con- 
trol or  operate  either  of  these  companies. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  holds  a 
partnership  with  Kerr-McGee  in  a  pot- 
ash project  in  New  Mexico.  The  major 
operational  personnel  of  this  project 
came  from  Kerr-McGree. 

The  Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange, 
a  giant  cooperative  located  in  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  is  not  in  any  way  a  part  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  ownership,  income,  or  control 
by  the  National  Farmers  Union. 

Similarly,  the  cooperatives  assisted  in 
their  organization  by  the  Farmers  Union 
are  not  controlled  or  operated  by  the 
Farmers  Union. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  does  not 
get  directly  involved  in  political  cam- 
paigns. They  do  not  support  Individual 
candidates. 

The  Farmers  Union  has  consistently 
opposed  the  use  of  extension  service 
buildings  by  private  farm  organizations. 
Conversely,  it  opposes  the  renting  of 
space  by  farm  organizations  to  the  ex- 
tension service  or  other  governmental 
agencies. 

To  summarize:  The  Farmers  Union 
membership  is  restricted  to  those  who 
have  a  direct  financial  interest  In  farm- 


ing. It  receives  no  income  from,  nor  does 
it  control,  the  two  small  insurance  cc«n- 
panies  it  helped  organize.  It  owns  or  con- 
trols no  cooperatives.  Its  only  commer- 
cial assets  are  part  interest  in  a  potash 
project  in  New  Mexico,  It  does  not  be- 
come involved  in  partisan  politics. 

NATIONAL    FARMERS    OROANIZATION 

Mr.  Orin  Lee  Staley,  president  of  the 
NFO,  appeared  for  that  organization  to 
explain  the  activities  of  his  group.  The 
NFO  is  an  organization  consisting  only 
of  farmers  and  run  by  farmers.  Its  by- 
laws expressly  forbid  nonfarmer  mem- 
bership. Its  membership,  therefore,  con- 
sists 100  percent  of  working  farmers. 
No  corporate  entities,  storekeepers,  feed 
companies,  or  other  businesses  are  per- 
mitted to  join. 

The  bylaws  of  the  NFO  also  specifically 
forbid  the  organization  from  entering 
into  business  for  the  purpose  of  profit, 
since  it  believes  this  would  subvert  and 
violate  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  There 
are  no  other  sources  of  income  to  the 
KFO  other  than  dues  and  marketing 
agreements. 

The  NFO  does  not  endorse  any  political 
candidates,  nor  does  it  get  involved  in 
partisan  politics. 

FARM    BUREAU 

Although  the  Farm  Bureau  refused 
to  attend  the  hearings  to  describe  its 
membership  and  other  policies,  enough 
is  known  to  draw  meaningful  compari- 
sons between  them  and  the  other  groups. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  discuss  Farm  Bureau  membership 
without  simultaneously  discussing  its  in- 
surance business.  The  Farm  Bureau  ac- 
tively solicits  membersiiip  from  farmers 
and  nonfarmers  ahke.  regardless  of  oc- 
cupation. It  inflates  its  membersliip  by 
enrolling  insurance  customers  from  all 
walks  of  life  as  members,  often  going  so 
far  as  to  pay  dues  out  of  the  customers' 
premiums. 

For  example,  in  South  Dakota,  a  State 
where  it  has  been  relatively  weak.  Farm 
Bureau  has  just  kicked  off  a  major  mem- 
bership drive  by  taking  large  ads  adver- 
tising—not its  purposes  and  policies — but 
its  insurance. 

The  Farm  Bureau  owns,  controls,  and 
operates  buying  cooperatives  and  mar- 
keting cooperatives  which  buj-  and  sell 
from  the  farmer,  and  whose  volume  rims 
into  the  billions  of  dollars.  It  owns  and 
operates  countless  other  types  of  busi- 
ness enterprises,  many  of  which  are  non- 
agricultural. 

The  national  leaders  and  many  of  the 
State  Farm  Bureaus  actively  engage  in 
partisan  political  activity.  For  example. 
Charles  Shuman  himself,  president  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
personally  stumped  the  State  of  Utah  2 
weeks  before  election  day  in  1966. 

The  Farm  Bureau  commonly  occupies 
offices  under  the  same  roof,  and  even 
shares  services,  creating  the  impression 
that  it  is  a  Government  agency.  These 
are  some  of  the  more  obvious  differences 
between  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  other 
national  farm  organizations. 

The  Farm  Bureau  frequently  becomes 
actively  Involved  in,  and  takes  positions 
on.  flammatory  issues  without  consult- 
ing its  membership.  Very  often,  as  I  will 
illustrate  in  the  following  example,  the 
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Issues  have  nothing  to  do  with  agricul- 
ture or  t&rm  problems. 

Within  the  past  month,  the  president 
of  the  Travis  County,  Tex.,  Farm  Bu- 
reau has  written  to  the  President  and 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
condemning  "the  phony  war  on  poverty," 
foreign  aid,  and  Negroes.  One  letter  says 
that  providing  aid  to  our  city  slums  is 
"pouring  money  down  a  rathole,"  a  par- 
ticularly apt  figure  of  speech.  Both  the 
language  and  tone  of  these  hate  letters 
betray  the  most  extreme  form  of  anti- 
Negro  bigotry,  including  phrases  like, 
"the  African  jungle  has  been  brought  to 
America." 

A  new  kind  of  Christian  philosophy  Is 
advocated:  "Earn  your  bread  or  go  hun- 
gry." These  letters  are  so  venomous  they 
can  only  be  understood  If  read  In  their 
entirety,  and  so,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  them  at  this  point. 

This  kind  of  activity,  quite  common  In 
the  Farm  Bureau,  Is  completely  foreign 
to  all  other  farmer  organizations. 
Tbavis  CotTNTT  Farm  Bukkatt, 

Austin,  Tex. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Picklk: 

Congress  la  about  to  vote  on  a  maaslve  6V2 
billion  dollar  reward  to  the  big  city  rioters 
who  have  turned  this  summer  Into  a  living 
hell  for  the  decent  Americans  in  75  cities 
In  31  different  statea  across  the  country.  An- 
archy now  prevftUa  In  those  cities  and  fear 
U  uppermost  In  the  mlnda  of  the  people  In 
those  cities  and  the  ones  to  be  added  to  the 
Hat! 

If  this  proposed  payoff  goea  through,  every 
dollar  of  It  will  generate  other  blasts  of  gun- 
fire, other  broken  windows,  more  looting,  and 
more  burning!  It  Is  Incredible  that  any 
member  of  Congress  could  think  that  the 
rioting,  looting,  burning,  and  ahedding  of 
blood  will  stop  when  It  la  so  richly  rewarded ! 

It  la  naive  to  think  that  the  rioters  were 
"victims"  of  a  neglectful  and  unconcerned 
society,  or  of  ao-called  "police  brutality." 
All  the  money  In  the  world — and  there  Is  a 
lliTLlt  to  It — won't  ond  can't  end  poverty \ 
Only  a  system — like  oinrs — which  offers  op- 
portunity and  rewarda  Individual  ambition, 
mutative,  thought  and  effort,  has  that  de- 
sired abUlty!  To  reward  crlmlnala  and  en- 
courage more  criminal  acta — a  vicious  circle 
with  complete  destruction  for  everybody,  In- 
cluding the  criminals! 

To  saddle  the  American  taxpayer  with  this 
burden  of  "blackmail"  Is  similar  to  pouring 
money  down  a  rat-hole — there  Is  no  end  nor 
limit  to  It  I  The  enemlea  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  our  economic  cystem  couldnt 
have  devised  a  surer  and  quicker  method  to 
achieve  their  goal  than  the  current  plan  to 
burn  down  our  cities  and  replace  them  with 
public  money,  forced  from  the  already  over- 
burdened decent  and  law-abiding  citizen  by 
additional  taxation  or  deficit  financing! 

If  the  Congress  succumbs  to  this  iniquitous 
propoaal.  then  the  laat  fight  to  preserve  this 
free  nation  has  been  lost! 
Sincerely, 

Oko.  K.  Marshall,  President. 

August  10.  1967. 
Hon.  Ltnoon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
Washinfton,  D.C. 

Dkax  MX.  PuKsrornT:  The  announcements 
of  your  appointment  of  a  committee  to  re- 
port on  the  cuiTtBt  riots — and  a  period  of  9 
montha  In  which  to  make  their  report — Is 
almost  InoTMUblel  Anybody  with  average 
Intelligence  eould  do  it  in  B  minutes  I  The 
top  offlclala  of  both  adminlatratlona  since 
1960  have  publicly  advocated  that  the  Ne- 
groes demonstrate  for  what  they  think  they 
are  entitled  to  and  not  getting;  the  vice- 
president  said  In  New  Orleans  that  If  he 


were  them,  he  would  put  on  a  "real"  demon- 
stration; you  yourself  In  your  speech  to  the 
students  at  Howard  University  addressed 
them  as  "fellow  revolutionaries"  and  In  your 
Inaugural  address  you  said  you  would  "take 
from  the  haves  and  give  to  the  havenots". 
A  fertile  seed  bed  was  made  for  the  use  of 
the  enemies  of  our  form  of  government  and/ 
or  the  communists  to  plant  the  seeds  of  vio- 
lence and  destruction  in  the  Inevitable  riots 
to  follow!  And  you  ask  why? 

The  $130  billions  In  Foreign  Aid  have 
earned  for  us  the  disrespect  and  hatred  of  an 
entire  world  while  the  many  billions  In  the 
phony  "war  on  poverty",  spent  each  year  for 
the  past  7  years,  has  produced  a  situation  of 
anarchy  in  more  than  75  cities  In  30  states, 
with  no  person  or  property  safe  from  the  riot- 
ing mobs!  The  enforcement  of  law  Is  almost 
nil  In  some  areas  when  It  comes  to  the 
"preferred"  minority  I  The  African  Jungle 
has  been  brought  to  America!  Various  mi- 
nority groups  segregated  themselves  volun- 
tarily In  New  York  City— the  Irish,  Italians. 
Germans.  Poles,  Jews,  Negroes,  and  many 
others!  All  of  them  prospered  under  our 
form  of  government!  All  of  them  kept  their 
premises  clean,  in  good  repair,  and  free  of 
rats  and  other  vermin,  with  one  exception, 
the  Negro!  Filth  and  rats  are  everywhere  but 
most  people  are  not  content  to  live  with  them 
and  maintain  conditions  to  prevent  slums  to 
exist!  It  takes  ambition   and  pride! 

You  ask  what  It  takes  to  prevent  them! 
1.  Respect  for  law  and  order  must  be  ex- 
pected from  everybody!  2.  Welfare  and  relief 
must  be  limited  to  thoee  physically  unable  to 
work!  3.  The  migration  of  people  from  self- 
supporting  status  In  the  rural  areas  to  the 
congested  cities  must  be  stopped  and  a  re- 
verse trend  started  Immediately!  4.  The  phil- 
osophy that  the  government  owes  everybody 
a  living  should  be  replaced  with  the  Christian 
philosophy  of  earning  your  bread  or  go  hun- 
gry! ThU  might  fill  some  of  the  mllUons  of 
Jobs  which  are  going  begging  around  the 
country  now! 

Sincerely, 

Geo.  K.  Marshall. 

farm   bureau   versus  the  farmer!    the 
national  food  conference 

One  of  the  most  serious  charges  made 
against  the  Farm  Bureau  during  my 
hearings,  by  a  number  of  different  and 
unrelated  witnesses — both  farmers  and 
nonfarmers — was  that  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau's goals  and  policies  are  inimical  to 
the  farmer's  interests  and  welfare.  In 
many  ways,  this  is  the  most  damning 
accusation  of  all  that  I  have  heard.  For 
if  the  tax  exempt  Farm  Bureau  had  buUt 
its  multibillion-dollar  commercial  empire 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  working 
farmer,  it  might  perhaps  be  justified. 
But  the  evidence.  I  regret  to  say,  points 
to  the  opposite  conclusion:  that  the 
Farm  Bureau  has  gained  its  financial 
and  political  dominance  at  the  expense 
of  the  working  farmer,  particularly  the 
family  farmer.  There  are  several  clear 
examples  of  this. 

Just  imagine  the  reaction  of  an  auto- 
mobile factor>'  worker  if  he  learned  that 
Walter  Reuther,  as  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed Auto  Workers,  were  to  suddenly  turn 
up  as  president  of  an  organization  con- 
sisting of  Ford,  Chr>'sler.  and  General 
Motors — and  their  dealers  as  well.  The 
word  to  describe  a  conflict  of  Interest  of 
this  magnitude  has  not  been  Invented 
yet.  Nevertheless,  that  Is  exactly  what 
Charles  Shuman.  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  done. 
Mr.  Shuman.  among  his  many  other  cor- 
porate activities,  Is  also  president  of  the 
National  Food  Conference. 


This  unholy  alliance,  organized  pri- 
marily by  the  Farm  Bureau,  consists  of 
65  of  the  country's  largest  food  purchas- 
ers, processors,  middlemen,  dairies,  meat- 
packers,  and  retailers.  The  Interests  of 
these  member-companies  are  not  merely 
incompatible  with  those  of  the  working 
farmer.  They  are  antagonistic  to  them. 
These  are  the  corporations  which  buy 
from  the  farmer  and  do  their  best  to 
keep  farm  prices  as  low  as  possible.  We 
all  saw  how  the  bakers  and  millers  spent 
millions  last  year  to  defeat  what  they 
called  the  bread  tax — an  attempt  to  pay 
the  farmer  a  little  more  money  per 
bushel  of  wheat. 

One  of  the  leading  organizations  in 
the  National  Food  Conference,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Food  Chains,  has 
publicly  called  for  the  abolition  of  the 
family  farm.  Most  of  the  major  food 
chains  are  also  members  of  the  National 
Food  Conference.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  am  Including  a  list  of  members  of 
the  National  Food  Conference  to  provide 
a  clearer  picture  of  the  crimes  the  AFBF 
is  committing  against  the  American 
farmer — in  the  name  of  the  American 
farmer: 

National  Food  Conferdnce  Association 
Inc. — A  Listing  of  Member  Firms 

Acme  Markets,  Inc. 

Allied  Mills.  Incorporated. 

American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Bever- 
ages. 

American  Can  Company. 

American  Dairy  Association. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

American  Feed  Manufacturers  Assoc.,  Inc, 

American  Meat  Institute. 

American  Medical  Association. 

Armour  and  Company. 

California  Packing  Corporation, 

Campbell  Soup  Company. 

Carnation  Company. 

Cereal  Institute,  Incorporated. 

Coca  Cola  Company. 

Consolidated  Foods  Corporation. 

Cooperative  Food  Distributors  of  America. 

Corn  Products  Company. 

Creamette  Company. 

Florida  Citrus  Commission. 

Prlto-Lay.  Incorporated. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

General  Mills,  Incorfjorated. 

Gerber  Products  Company. 

Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company. 

Green  Giant  Company. 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Comf>any. 

Hershey  Chocolate  Corporation. 

George  A.  Hormel  and  Company. 

Hygrade  Food  Products  Corporation. 

Independent  Grocers*  Alliance  Dlstribut'g 
Co. 

Institute  of  American  Poultry  Industries. 

Jewel  Tea  Company,  Incorporated. 

Kellogg  Company. 

KLraft  Poods. 

Lever  Brothers  Company. 

Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Incorporated. 

Oscar  Mayer  and  Company. 

John  Morrell  and  Company. 

Nafl-Amerlcan  Wholesale  Grocers'  Assn. 

National  Association  of  Pood  Chains. 

National  Biscuit  Company. 

National  Canners  Association. 

National  Dairy  Council. 

National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board. 

National  Live  Stock  Producers  Association. 

National  Tea  Company. 

Pepsl-Oola  Company. 

Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board. 

Procter  and  Gamble  Company. 

Quaker  Oats  Company. 

Ralston  Purina  Company. 

Rath  Packing  Company. 

Safeway  Stores,  Incorporated. 
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Salada  Foods,  Incorporated. 
Standard  Brands  Sales  Company. 
sunshine  Biscuits,  Incorporated. 
Super  Market  Institute,  Incorporated. 
Super  Valu  Stores,  Incorporated. 
Swift  and  Company, 
rnlversal  Foods  Corporation. 
Vlsklng  Company. 
Wheat  Flour  Institute. 
Wilson  and  Company. 

PARrrY  policy 
To  see  the  Farm  Bureau's  antlfamier 
interests  manifested,  we  need  look  no 
further  than  the  policies  it  has  advocated 
on  parity.  I  am  appalled  that  until  very 
recently,  the  Farm  Bureau  lobbied  for 
farm  prices  at  the  50-percent  parity 
level,  even  though  prices  did  not  sink 
to  this  level  in  the  midst  of  the  great  de- 
pres.sion  of  the  1930's.  Prices  today  are 
at  74  percent  of  parity,  and  farmers  are 
hurting.  Every  expert  I  have  ques- 
tioned—representatives of  other  farm 
organizations,  farmers,  agricultural 
economists,  government  experts,  and  the 
leading  agricultural  colleges  in  the  coun- 
try— are  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that 
If  "the  Farm  Bureau  policy  of  50  percent 
were  realized,  the  family  farm  would  dis- 
appear. Oui-  present  farm  structure 
would  be  crushed,  and  a  clear  field  would 
be  given  to  the  giant  operators. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
Fanri  Bureau,  which  has  access  to  the 
same  sources  and  experts  I  have.  Is  fully 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  the  poli- 
cies they  have  been  advocating,  and  that 
they  are  consistent  with  Its  overall 
goal— the  elimination  of  the  family 
fanner, 

Anotiier  bizarre  position  for  a  farm  or- 
ganization to  take  is  enthusiastic  sup- 
port for  the  27 '2 -percent  oil  depletion 
tax  allowance.  1  have  yet  to  speak  to  a 
working  farmer  who  Is  in  favor  of  this 
bonus  for  oil  millionaires.  I  have  yet  to 
find  one  county  Farm  Bureau  unit  that 
has  passed  a  resolution  favoring  this 
tax-dodge.  I  have  yet  to  find  one  work- 
ing farmer  who  thinks  vei-y  hard  about 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  at  all  except, 
perhaps,  as  it  might  add  to  his  own  bur- 
den as  a  taxpayer.  However,  support  of 
the  oil  and  mineral  depletion  allowance 
is  part  of  the  Farm  Bureaus  1967  policy 
statement,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years. 
Statements  made  at  my  Washington 
hearings  emphasized  how  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau has  placed  roadblocks  In  the  path 
of  programs  that  would  assist  the  fam- 
ily farmer.  Farm  Bureau  leadership  has 
constantly  advocated  a  totally  free  mar- 
ket system  of  imcontrolled  production 
with  no  support  for  prices.  For  all  but 
the  giant  farm  operators,  it  is  hard  to 
visualize  a  faster  road  to  ruin.  It  has 
fought  for  policies  that  would  bring 
lower  prices  for  farm  products  and  high- 
er interest  rates  for  money. 

Everj'  attempt  by  the  Government  to 
balance  farm  production  with  consump- 
tion and  put  a  floor  under  farm  prices 
has  been  condemned  by  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau as  socialism  or  communism. 

Attitudes  such  as  these  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away  as  differences  In  political 
philosophy.  No  matter  what  an  Individ- 
ual's political  or  ideological  inclinations, 
it  is  a  fact  of  economic  life  that  a  totally 
free  market  system  and  lower  farm 
prices  would  wipe  out  small-  and  medl- 
CXm 1624 — Part  19 
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um-sized  farmers.  It  has  become  per- 
fectly clear  to  me  that  this  is  precisely 
one  of  the  goals  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  further  report  on  these 
hearings  will  be  forthcoming. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  ADVO- 
CATES CORRECTION  OF  INEQUI- 
TIES IN  IMMIGRATION  LAW 

Mr.  JACOBS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
September  17  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  entitled,  "Flow  of  Immi- 
grants Taking  an  Unexpected  Turn." 

This  article,  written  by  Mr.  Tom 
Littlewood,  the  very  able  representative 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  in  Washing- 
ton, outlines  some  of  the  inequities  in 
the  present  immigration  law  that  must 
be  corrected. 

Among  other  problems,  he  cites  spe- 
cifically the  complaints  of  various  groups 
about  the  Labor  Department's  enforce- 
ment of  the  job  skill  requirements. 

Both  in  the  89th  Congress  and  the  90th 
Congress,  I  introduced  legislation  to  cor- 
rect the  Inequity  which  exists  with  ref- 
erence to  labor  certification,  because  I 
recognized  the  problems  that  would 
evolve  from  this  specific  provision  of  the 
new  immigration  law. 

\gain,  I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues 
to  turn  their  attention  to  various  re- 
forms of  the  new  immigration  law 
which  I  have  long  advocated  and  which 
are  essential  if  the  new  law  is  to  meet 
America's  immigration  needs  effectively 
and  efficiently. 

Mr.  Littlewood's  article  follows: 
Flow  of  Immigrants  Taking  an  Unexpected 

TVRN 

(By  Tom  Littlewood) 

Washington.— When  the  changeover  to  a 
new  system  of  ImmlgraUon  Is  completed  next 
July  the  Immigrant  "mix"  will  assume  some 
characteristics  that  the  1965  reform  law  did 
not  contemplate. 

Political  pressures  already  are  building  In 
Congress  for  some  rearrangement. 

The  State  Department's  visa  office  experts 
now  expect  that  fully  half  of  the  170,000  Im- 
migrants permitted  annually  from  the  East- 
ern Hemisphere  will  be  brothers  and  sisters 
of  American  citizens. 

Although  the  emphasis  on  reuniting  lam. 
illes  was  clearly  Intended  to  help  close  reU- 
tlves  (sons,  daughters,  husbands  and  wives  1 , 
the  act  did  not  anticipate  the  heavy  volume 
of    brother-slarter    requests    from    southern 

Europe. 

During  the  transition  from  the  national 
origins  quota  system,  the  backlog  In  this 
preference  category  has  been  absorbed  from 
every  country  but  Italy. 

Since  the  new  law  went  Into  enect,  8,338 
brothers  and  sisters  were  admitted  from 
Italy,  13.316  from  Portugal,  and  13,332  from 

Greece 

Italian-American  groups  are  pressing  for 
special  measures  to  take  care  of  96,800  broth- 
ers and  sisters  of  citizens  who  have  been  on 
waiting  lists  as  far  back  as  1955. 


Under  the  new  svstem.  Immigration  will  be 
restricted  to  20.000  a  year  from  any  one  na- 
tion, of  which  the  brother-and-slster  cate- 
gory limit  Is  4.800. 

The  Rev.  John  Cogo,  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  on  Italian  Immigration  in 
New  York  Cltv,  pleads  lor  special  conslder- 
atdon  on  the  grounds  that  the  southern  Eu- 
ropeans were  discriminated  against  for  dec- 
ades bv  the  old  quotas. 

Other  preference  categories  in  the  new 
law  stress  job  skills  that  are  needed  here. 

Once  the  new  system  begins  operating  con- 
gressmen are  also  going  to  be  hearing  from 
industries,  universities,  hospitals  and  labo- 
rat-^rles  In  their  districts. 

The  United  Kingdom  enjoyed  a  privileged 
status  under  the  old  system  and  there  has 
been  no  delay  In  admltUng  Englishmen  dur- 
ing the  mtertm  period. 

But  after  next  July  the  British  will  have 
to  take  their  place  at  the  end  of  a  long 
line  along  with  everyone  else. 

The  'brain"  category  for  professionals  and 
persons  of  exceptional  arttsUc  and  scientific 
abllltv  Is  smaller  than  generally  realized: 
17,000'.  compared  to  80,000  under  the  old 
law. 

Twice  as  many  are  applying  in  both  this 
and  the  needed  Job  skill  category  than  can 
be  admitted. 

By  next  July  the  backlog  In  the  two  cate- 
gories for  "brains"  and  scarce  skills— for 
which  only  one  In  five  Immigrant  slots  will 
be  available — Is  expected  to  reach  80.000. 

If  Harvard  wants  a  British  professor,  there 
Is  no  problem  now;  but  beginning  next  year 
he'll  have  to  wait  his  turn,  possibly  for  sev- 
eral years. 

The  fact  that  employers  of  economic  In- 
fluence In  the  community  are  Inconvemenced 
by  these  complications — while  Americans  of 
Southern  European  extraction  are  bringing 
their  brothers  and  sisters  over  from  the  old 
country— wlU  likely  come  to  the  attention  of 
Congress. 

For  the  cover-all  category  of  workers  with 
scarce  skills,  a  specific  labor  certificate  Is 
required  by  the  U.S  r>epartment  of  Labor, 
VD  be  sure  that  no  American  worker  Is  dis- 
placed. 

Unless  they  have  relatives  here,  common 
laborers  have  trouble  getting  In. 

In  bygone  vears  the  Irish  contributed 
more  tlian  their  share  of  the  nation's  com- 
mon labor.  Under  the  old  law.  If  an  Immi- 
grant had  a  sponsor  he  could  come  In  with- 
out a  Job  skill. 

Last  vear's  Immigration  from  Ireland 
totaled  2,665.  less  than  half  the  previous  an- 
nual rat«.  Irish-American  groups  complained 
about  the  Labor  Department's  enforcement 
of  the  Job  skill  requirements,  and  various 
proposals  have  been  made  la  Congress  to  re- 
lax the  limitations, 

Slmllarlv,  unless  the  Senate  follows  the 
House  and  acts  to  delay  the  effective  date, 
there  will  be  a  quota  of  120,000  on  Western 
Hemisphere     Immigration     beginning     next 

Because  of  the  particularly  close  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  and  Canada,  the  State  Department 
Is  opposed  to  a  hemispheric  limit. 

From  the  debate  of  1965  and  more  recent 
expressions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Congress  Is  of  a  mind  to  Insist  henceforth 
on  an  over-all  numerical  limitation  on  Immi- 
gration. ^ 

GARNISHMENT  OF  WAGES 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Awnttwzioj  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SFEIABIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 
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There  was  oo  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
mld-Auguxt  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  held  2  weeks  of 
hearings  on  truth-ln-lendlng  legislation. 

During  the  hearings,  there  was  much 
discussion  on  the  garnishment  sections 
of  H.R.  11601,  which  I  cosponsored,  along 
with  the  distinguished  chairmsm  of  our 
subcommittee.  Hon.  Lkonor  K.  Sullivan, 
and  Congressman  Joseph  G.  Minish,  of 
New  Jersey;  Congressman  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham,  of  New  York;  and  Congress- 
man Seymour  Halpern,  of  New  York. 

On  August  17,  the  able  president  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America.  Mr.  I. 
W.  Abel,  testified  on  the  garnishment  of 
wages  Mr.  Abel  forthrightly  stated  the 
position  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  and  called  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  law  that  would  eliminate 
garnishment  in  the  50  States  of  the 
Union. 

Inasmuch  as  garnishment  is  an  issue 
not  limited  to  any  one  area  but  of  na- 
tionwide concern,  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
about  garnishment  which  appeared  in 
the  September  edition  of  Steel  Labor. 
The  article  follows: 
Oaknisrez:    Threat   to    Workers    in    Debt 

Gamlahment — a  procedure  by  which  a 
creditor  can  have  part  of  a  debtor's  wages 
paid  directly  to  him — Is  now  under  Are  In 
many  of  the  state  Legislatures  as  well  as  In 
Congress  Itself. 

Recent  studies  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  and  testimony  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing subcommittee  have  given  new  Impetus  to 
efforts  to  write  a  ban  on  wage  garnishment, 
a  practice  which  has  been  compared  to  the 
debtor's  prison  of  a  century  ago. 

A  panel  of  banltruptcy  referees  told  mem- 
bers of  Congress  last  month  that  most  bank- 
rupts are  small  wage  earners  with  several 
dependents,  loaded  down  with  the  results  of 
credit  purchases  and  often  subject  to  the 
garnishment  of  their  wages.  The  testimony 
came  before  the  Banking  subcommittee  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Rep.  Leonor  K. 
Sullivan  (D.,  Mo.). 

Congressman  Sullivan  is  seeking  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate-passed  Interest  disclosure 
bill  which  would  Include  a  ban  on  garnish- 
ment. The  practice  Is  already  forbidden  In 
some  states  and  limited  In  varying  degrees  In 
others,  but  most  states  permit  unrestricted 
garnishees  on  wages. 

Some  of  the  states  are  trying  to  solve  the 
garnishment  problem  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  wages  that  are  exempt.  Maine  has 
upped  Its  exemption  from  $30  to  $40  a  week, 
while  Tennessee  now  permits  a  worker  to  re- 
tain half  of  his  weekly  earnings  as  compared 
with  $17  a  week  under  the  old  law.  AFL-CIO 
officials  In  Ohio  see  a  good  chance  for  Im- 
provement of  the  law  there  which  now  sets 
a  monthly  exemption  of  $100. 

In  Tennessee,  for  Instance,  the  head  of  a 
family  with  four  dependent  children  who  Is 
earning  $60  a  week  could  have  had  all  but 
$1,040  of  his  annual  salary  garnlsheed  before 
the  Legislature  changed  the  law.  The  bank- 
ruptcy experts  also  gave  statistics  to  demon- 
strate that  most  of  the  bankrupts  In  that 
state  are  Individuals,  with  garnishment  a  di- 
rect cause  of  their  p>ersonal  financial  failure. 

"Many  indivldiials  are  Being  driven  Into 
b*nkruptcy  who  actually  owe  relatively  small 
sums  but  whose  wages  are  under  attach- 
ment," the  subcommittee  was  told  by  a  bank- 
ruptcy offlclal  from  KnoxvlUe,  Tenn.  He  added 
that  there  were  10.296  bankruptcy  cases  In  a 
ywur  In  TenneMee,  compared  to  403  In  North 
Carolina  wbicti  doea  not  permit  gamlsbment. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  Tennessee 


were  those  of  individual  employes  rather 
than  businesses.  "The  triggering  cause  of 
bankruptcy  is  the  wage  garnishment."  Olive 
W.  Bare,  who  handles  bankruptcy  cases  on 
behalf  of  the  court  in  KnoxvlUe,  declared.  A 
referee  from  Portland  told  the  House  group 
that  it  is  chiefly  the  collection  agencies  who 
garnishee  to  attach  wages 

James  E.  Morlarty,  a  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
bankruptcy  referee,  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee that  a  "worker  who  has  been 
fired  because  of  a  garnishment  can  become  a 
faceless  person  In  the  army  of  the  unem- 
ployed." This  story  has  been  repeated 
throughout  the  country  and  substantiated 
by  reports  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Despite  the  determined  fight  of  unions  to 
prevent  the  firing  of  workers  whose  wages 
are  garnlsheed,  the  worker  in  debt  whose 
wages  are  garnlsheed  more  than  once  or  twice 
Is  In  grim  danger  of  losing  his  Job. 

A  study  of  widespread  arbitration  cases 
published  In  the  August  "Monthly  Labor  Re- 
view" by  the  Department  of  Labor  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  garnishment— although 
an  off-the-job  "offense" — has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  having  equal  status  with  such  on- 
the-job  offenses  as  fighting,  drunkenness  or 
theft. 

The  study  notes  that  unions  "do  not  accept 
discharge  of  workers  for  garnishment  with 
equanimity  primarily  because  such  dis- 
charges smack  of  employer  control  of  the 
employe's  private  life — the  philosophical  root 
of  the  questioning  if  discharged  for  garnish- 
ment." 

He  further  notes,  however,  that  In  the 
absence  of  protective  legislation  or  a  specific 
clause  In  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment, most  arbitrators  accept  too  frequent 
wage  garnishment  as  a  legitimate  "Juat 
cause"  for  discharging  a  worker. 

As  a  rule,  arbitrators  took  the  position 
that  garnishment  represented  a  burden  on 
employers  who  are  subject  to  harassment  by 
creditors,  the  necessity  for  keeping  special 
accounts  aa  well  aa  being  called  Into  court 
under  certain  conditions. 

Having  accepted  garnishment  as  a  "Just 
cause"  for  dlacharge  In  principle,  moat  arbi- 
trators seek  to  lay  down  mitigating  condi- 
tions. One  arbitrator  stated  that  "discharge 
should  be  used  only  when  employe  behavior 
affected  the  employer-employe  relatlonehlp," 
and  that  "pmy  attachments  were  definitely 
In  the  twilight  zone." 

The  refxirt  was  critical  of  civil  law  that 
permitted  creditors,  many  of  whom  know- 
ingly permitted  workers  to  overbuy,  to  "wipe 
out  the  pay  envelope"  and  even  have  a  man 
discharged.  Nevertheleas.  he  and  other  arbi- 
trators accepted  the  "Just  oause"  principle, 
but  have  worked  out  a  number  of  "reason- 
able rules"  concerning  Job  loss. 

One  Is  the  number  of  gamishmente.  The 
study  reported  that  most  arbitrators  would 
not  permit  the  firing  of  a  worker  for  the  first 
garnishment;  many  would  permit  two  gar- 
nishments within  a  stipulated  time.  Three 
garnishments,  however.  app)eared  to  be 
enough  to  warrant  firing  In  moat  of  the  arbi- 
tration cases  studied.  Another  factor  taken 
Into  accovmt  by  arbltratora  was  whether  a 
comptany  had  amply  warned  Ita  workers  of 
definite  garnishment  rules  that  may  lead  to 
discharge. 

A  third  factor  was  whether  a  company  was 
consistent  In  its  policy  toward  garnlsheed 
workers — that  Is  It  can't  discriminate  in  the 
application  of  Its  rules. 

Finally,  other  "extenuating  clrcTimatances" 
which  resulted  in  the  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged workers  were  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  debt;  prompt  payment  of  the  debt:  going 
into  bankruptcy  which  extinguished  the  gar- 
nishment or  a  good  working  record. 

ITDERAL    GARNrSHEE    LAW    LONG    OVXXOtTZ: 
ASCI. 

rrSWA  President  I  W  Abel  told  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs.  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  last  month  that  a  "federal 


antl-garnlshment  law  Is  long  overdue."  Mr. 
Abel,  testifying  in  favor  of  the  "truth  in 
lending"  bill,  cited  some  sp>eclflc  evils  of 
garnishment : 

1.  Many  employers  will  discbarge  the 
worker  rather  than  undertake  the  costly  pro- 
cedure to  garnishee  wages.  Or  the  worker, 
driven  by  the  threat  of  discharge  or  loss  of 
reputation,  will  seek  other  loan  companies  to 
pay  the  original  loan  and  eventually  many 
may  end  up  in  the  ruthless  hands  of  "loan 
sharks." 

2.  A  Wall  Street  Journal  article  indicated 
that  at  the  East  Chicago  plant  of  Inland 
Steel  the  company  made  deductions  each  pay 
period  from  about  2,000  production  em- 
ployes—all USWA  members.  Inland  annually 
pays  out  more  than  $500,000  in  garnlsheed 
wages  to  creditors.  The  Journal  said  editori- 
ally that  "in  their  own  interest"  lenders 
could  stand  a  "stronger  dash  of  self-restraint 
...  by  paying  a  little  less  attention  to  boost- 
ing their  business  and  little  more  to  the  bor- 
rower's actual  ability  to  repay,  they  not  only 
would  protect  their  own  solvency  but  pos- 
sibly head  off  new  restrictive  legislation" 

3.  Recent  studies  indicated  that  if  de- 
faulted debts  are  subject  to  garnishment, 
arbitrators  tend  to  treat  this  the  same  as  off- 
duty  misconduct  and  uphold  the  right  of 
the  employer  to  fire  the  worker.  When  there 
is  an  organized  plant  such  discharges  are 
subject  to  grievance  procedure  but  this  pro- 
tection does  not  extend  to  unorganized,  low 
income  workers  who  are  most  likely  prey  ol 
the  money  lenders. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  SPEECH  ON 
CRIME  TO  THE  NATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  CHIEFS  OF  PO- 
LICE 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bollxng]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjxjre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  with  interest  the  text  of  President 
Johnson's  timely  speech  on  crime  to  the 
national  convention  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  which 
sat  last  week  in  my  home  city  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

This  speech  contains  a  thoughtful  and 
vital  message.  President  Johnson  has 
quite  properly  drawn  attention  to  the 
weighty  responsibility  the  Congress 
shares  in  protecting  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica from  the  terrible  consequences  of 
crime.  Thus,  the  Congress  should  prompt- 
ly enact  the  crime  control  and  firearms 
control  legislation  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident so  that  law-enforcement  officers. 
Federal  and  State,  will  have  the  weap- 
ons they  urgently  need  to  combat  smd 
control  the  criminal  element  in  this 
country.  I  intend  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. I  hope  that  each  of  my  colleagues 
will  do  the  same.  The  text  of  his  remarks 
follows : 

Remarks  or  the  PREsroENT.  Before  the  In- 

teanational    association    of    chiefs    of 

Police,  Kansas  Ctty,  Mo. 

President  Morris,  Mayor  Davis.  Chief  Law- 
rence, Mr.  Tamm.  Chief  Kelley,  ladles  and 
gentlemen: 

There  Is  an  old  story  about  President  Cal- 
vin CooUdge  and  his  response  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  do  you  think  about  sin?" 
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As  you  may  remember.  President  Coolidge 
is  supposed  to  have  answered,  "I'm  against 

it." 

Most  Americans  would  say  the  same  thing 
today  about  poverty,  disease,  and  ignorance — 
and  crime. 

So  I  don't  except  special  credit  this  morn- 
ing for  coming  before  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  ol  Police  to  talk  about 
crime  and  only  say,  "I'm  against  It." 

It  would  not  enlighten  your  discussions, 
nor  contribute  to  public  understanding,  if 
I  were  to  spend  my  time  here  in  a  long  lament 
about  the  evU  consequences  of  crime.  I  think 
they  are  as  self-evident  as  they  are  real. 

Neither  am  I  going  to  be  content  to  Just 
preach  about  the  decline  in  morality  In 
America. 

In  the  first  place,  I  Just  do  not  believe  that 
morality  is  declining.  The  responsibility  that 
this  Nation  has  shown,  in  meeting  Its  human 
obligations  at  home  and  abroad,  convinces 
me  that  America  is  a  Nation  that  is  strong 
today. 

In  the  second  place,  I  do  not  believe  that 
sweeping  Indictments  of  our  Nation's 
morality  will  help  vis  get  at  the  solution  of 
the  real  problems  that  affect  morality — the 
problems  of  poverty,  the  problems  of  disease, 
the  problems  of  Ignorance,  or  of  International 
aggression,  or  of  crime.  Self-righteous  Indig- 
nation is  not  a  follcy.  It  is  a  substitute  for 
a  policy. 

What  America  needs  Is  not  more  hand- 
wringing  about  crime  in  the  streets.  America 
needs  a  policy  for  action  against  crime  In 
the  streets — and  for  all  the  people  of  this 
country  to  support  that  policy. 

Believing  that,  as  I  strongly  do,  I  estab- 
lished In  March,  1965,  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admlnls- 
Uatlon  of  Justice.  I  Instructed  and  charged 
this  Commission  to  deal  with  the  following 
questions: 

How  can  law  enforcement  be  organized  to 
meet  present  needs? 

What  steps  can  be  taken  to  Insure  protec- 
tion of  individual  rights? 

Through  what  kinds  of  programs  can  the 
Federal  Government — of  which  I  am  a  part — 
be  most  effective  in  assisting  and  supple- 
menting, not  supplanting.  State  and  local 
law  enforcement? 

I  asked  the  members  that  I  carefully 
selected  from  throughout  the  Nation  to  con- 
sider the  problem  of  making  our  streets, 
homes,  and  our  places  of  business  safer — 
and  to  inquire  Into  the  special  problems  of 
Juvenile  crime,  to  examine  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  in  the  lower  courts — to  ex- 
plore the  means  by  which  organized  crime 
can  be  arrested  by  Federal  and  local  author- 
ities closely  coordinating  and  cooperating 
together. 

The  Commission's  report,  rendered  last 
winter,  is  a  study  of  crime  and  a  study  of 
criminals.  But  It  is  much  more  than  that. 
It  is  a  systematic  analysts  of  the  strengths — 
as  well  as  the  weaknesses — In  our  American 
law  enforcement.  It  is  a  prescription  for  ac- 
tion— action — action  at  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  a  constructive  guide  for 
thoughtful  citizens  throughout  this  land  in 
every  walk  of  life. 

Acting  on  Its  report.  I  urged  the  Congress 
this  year  to  promptly  act — promptly  act — 
upon  the  most  comprehensive  Federal  legis- 
lation that  has  ever  been  devised  to  help 
local  authorities  meet  the  problem  of  crime 
at  the  local  level  In  their  clOes. 

That  legislation  was  called  the  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act.  It  was  based  on  the 
five  fundamental  principles  of  the  Crime 
Commission   Report: 

First,  that  crime  prevention  is  of  para- 
mount Importance. 

Second,  that  the  system  of  Justice  must 
Itself  be  Just.  The  system  of  Justice  must 
Itself  be  Just  and  It  must  have  the  respect 
as  well  as  the  cooperation  of  all  of  its 
citizens. 


Third,  better  trained,  better  paid,  and  bet- 
ter equipped  people  are  desperately  needed 
throughout  the  land. 

Fourth,  police  and  correctional  agencies 
must  have  better  information  and  deeper 
and  broader  research  Into  the  causes,  and 
into  the  prevention  and  control  of  crime. 

Fiftb,  and  last,  substantially  greater  re- 
sources such  as  more  Judgee  and  prosecutors, 
and  faster  court  action,  more  and  better 
court  personnel,  more  modern  court  admin- 
istration—thus moJernlzlng,  improving  and 
bringing  the  entire  criminal  justice  system 
up  to  date  In  the  20th  centur>'. 

I  did  not  propose  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment take  over  tlie  Job  of  dealing  with  crime 
in  American  streets  because  from  the  birth 
of  the  Republic  to  the  present  moment  re- 
sponslblUty  for  keeping  the  peace  In  our 
cities  has  been  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
local  authorities. 

Respect  for  law  and  order  begins  at  home. 
Children  must  learn  It  and  must  be  taught 
It  from  their  parents.  Your  children  learn  It 
from  you — and  by  what  you  do  and  by  the 
example  you  set.  That  means  that  every 
time  we  water  the  lawn  when  there  Is  an 
ordinance  against  It  at  a  certain  time  of  day, 
the  ciilldren  learn  their  own  lesson  about 
respect  for  law  and  order — If  we  water  the 
grass  at  the  wrong  time. 

That  means  that  every  tune  a  parent  writes 
a  note  to  the  teacher  to  discuss  Mary's  or 
Johnny's  absence  from  school  when  they 
really  don't  need  to  be  excused  and  are  not 
sick,  they,  the  children,  learn  from  the  par- 
ents the  wrong  lesson  about  respect  for  law 
and  respect  for  order. 

The  crimes  that  have  most  disturbed  our 
people — honUcldes.  robbery,  physical  assault, 
burglary,  automobile  theft  and  driving  while 
intoxicated — are    crimes    against    local    and 
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Tliose  laws  are  made  by  the  city  councils 
and  made  by  the  state  legislators.  They  must 
be  enforced  by  the  police  and  the  state 
patrol  Their  perpetrators  are  tried  in  local 
courts,  by  local  citizens.  They  are  sentenced 
locally.  They  are  prosecuted  locally  by 
Judges— by  p'rosecutors  who  are  elected  by 
local  people  and  by  Judges  who  are  selected 
by  local  people. 

They  are  returned  to  local  communities 
when  their  sentence  has  been  served— their 
penalty  paid.  These  local  communities  look 
upon  their  record  and  they  are  under  the 
superlvslon  of  local  authorities. 

Unlike  most  other  countries,  we — Amer- 
ica—have no  national  police  force.  It  desires 
none.  Our  Pounding  Fathers  were  very  care- 
ful to  see  that  none  was  provided  for.  Why. 
today  In  this  country  our  largest  city  has 
more"  police  officers  than  the  entire  United 
States  Government.  One  city  has  more  police 
officers  than  the  entire  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Officials  In  Washineton  Just  cannot  patrol 
a  neighborhood  In  the  far  west,  or  stop  a 
burglarly  In  the  south,  or  prevent  a  riot 
In  a  great  metropolis 

In  the  end.  then,  the  quality  of  the  local 
police,  the  action  of  the  local  prosecutor,  the 
local  grand  Juries,  the  fairness  and  the 
justice  of  the  local  courts,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  local  correctional  systems — all  of  this 
responsibility  Is  lodged  appropriately  and 
properly  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities — 
of  local  citizens. 

They  at  the  local  level  must  decide  how 
good  they  want  their  law  enforcement  in 
their  local  cities  to  be. 

They  must  determine  whether  it  is  right — 
whether  it  is  Just  and  whether  it  is  fair— to 
ask  a  man  to  risk  his  life  to  protect  their 
life  for  a  salary  that  Is  lower  than  they  pay 
another  man  for  working  behind  a  desk  or 
standing  on  the  assembly  line  in  an  Industry 
plant. 

They  must  detemalne  at  the  local  level 
whether  they  want  a  court  system  that  they 
select  and  provide  for  which  delays  Justice 
until  Justice  Is  denied. 


They  must  determine  locally  whether  they 
want  a  correctional  system  that  deals  with 
youthful  offenders,  not  as  lives  to  be  re- 
deemed, but  as  people  who  are  doomed  to 
clash  repeatedly  with  the  law. 

If  they  decide  that  they  want  something 
better  for  their  communities  than  what  they 
are  getting  today,  then  we  think  that  If 
they  make  this  decision — and  they  can  make 
it  today  through  their  Congressmen  and  their 
Senators  supporting  the  recommendations 
that  the  President  has  made — some  of  which 
have  been  before  the  Congress  many  years- 
then  their  national  government  can.  should 
and  will  help  them  get  it— not  by  taking 
over  the  system  of  law  enforcement,  but  by 
helping  them  strengthen  and  reform  it. 

That  Is  what  the  Safe  Streets  Act  which  1 
reconunended  to  the  Congress  would  do.  If  its 
spirit  and  if  its  purpose  survive,  it  will  pro- 
vide grants  to  those  cities  and  to  those  states 
who  not  only  increase  their  present  commit- 
ment to  criminal  JusUce,  but  who  are  willing 
to  go  out  and  develop  programs  for  belter 
training,  for  better  use  of  their  personnel,  or 
for  higher  standards  and  Innovations  such  as 
tactical  squads  and  community  relations 
units,  and  new  techniques  of  rehabilitation. 
It  will  help  pay  the  salaries  of  those  r-ho 
operate  these  programs.  It  will  help  pay  the 
salaries  up  to  one-third  of  the  grant  which 
could  be  used  to  increase  the  pay  ol  police- 
men and  other  criminal  Justice  personnel 
working  with  them. 

The  key  to  this  program  Is  experiment,  in- 
novation—and better  use  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced knowledge  that  we  have  gained  in 
this  country  of  crime.  Its  treatment,  and  its 
causes.  In  my  opinion,  every  law  enforce- 
ment official  in  this  country  ought  to  wel- 
come it  In  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered: 
as  a  practical  and  imaginative  tool  for  help- 
ing our  law  enforcement  officers  cope  with 
crime  in  the  cities  without  in  any  way— in 
any  way — diminishing  either  their  responsi- 
bility or  their  authority. 

Now  to  a  matter  that  affects  you  and  affects 
you  much  more  than  most  of  the  citizens, 
but  in  the  end  it  will  affect  every  single  one 
of  us— It  will  reach  into  every  home  in  this 
land— and  this  is  the  gun  sale  law  A  law 
to  limit — a  law  to  safeguard— the  sale  of 
guns  has  been  before  our  Congress  for  several 
vears. 

Its  passage  would  plug  up  one  more  big 
loophole  to  save  your  life,  and  mine,  or  the 
life  of  some  Innocent  child  down  the  street. 
I  hope  It  win  pass. 

Its  purpose  is  simple — It  Is  to  keep  lethal 
weapons  out  of  the  wTong  hands — out  of  the 
hands  ol  dangerous  criminals,  out  of  the 
hands  of  drug  addicts,  out  of  the  hands  of 
mentally  lU  people  who  really  know  not  what 
thev  do. 

Its  basic  aim  is  to  limit  the  out-of-state 
purchases  and  the  interstate  mall-order  sale 
of  firearms.  We  believe  this  is  the  most  effec- 
tive way  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
of  protecting  your  safety  and  the  safety  of 
your  children  from  criminals,  drug  addicts, 
and  the  mentally  ill. 

If  we  want  to  curb  crime — if  we  want  to 
arrest  crime — 11  we  want  to  restrain  crimi- 
nals—here is  an  action  that  we  can  take 
that  will  be  a  long  step  forward. 

Let  us  not  be  content  to  bewail  the  rising 
crime  rate  or  to  talk  about  the  statistics  of 
the  numbers  of  repeaters  who  fill  our  Jails 
and  prisons  while  we  turn  our  back  and  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  they  can  go  to  any  mall 
order  house  and  get  a  weapon  to  shoot  your 
wife  after  they  tear  the  door  down  at  mid- 
night. 

Let  us  act  instead  of  talk  against  crime. 
Let  us  repair  as  many  shattered  lives  as  we 
can.  Let  us  do  it  within  and  through  the 
American  system  of  due  process  and  in  keep- 
ing with  our  tenacious  regard  at  all  times  for 
the  blessings  of  individual  freedom. 

You.  and  the  men  who  you  command,  are 
America's  front  line  in  the  fight  against 
crime.   You   endanger   your   lives   every   day 
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Just  as  the  man  does  In  the  rice  paddles  of 
Vietnam  to  protect  freedom,  to  protect  lib- 
erty, to  protect  your  country. 

This  summer,  some  of  you  experienced  a 
new  kind  of  disorder  In  your  cities.  You 
faced,  not  Individual  acts  of  violence  or  just 
thievery,  but  you  faced  massive  crimes 
against  people  and   against   property. 

Much  can  explain — but  nothing  can  Jus- 
tify—the rlota  of  1967. 

They  damaged  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
storefronts  and  the  American  homes.  They 
damaged  the  reapect  and  the  accommoda- 
tion among  men  on  which  a  civilized  society 
ultimately  depends,  and  without  which  there 
can  be  no  progress  toward  social  Justice. 

The  violence  of  this  summer  raised  up  a 
new  and  serious  threat  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment. It  spawned  a  group  of  men  whose  In- 
terest lay  In  provoking — In  provoking — 
others  to  destruction,  while  they  fled  Its 
consequences. 

These  wretched,  vulgar  men,  these  i>olson- 
oua  propagandists,  posed  as  spokesmen  for 
the  underprivileged  and  capitalized  on  the 
real  grievances  of  suffering  people. 

And  the  vsist  majority  of  those  people — the 
vast  majority  of  them — believe  that  obedi- 
ence to  the  law.  In  Abraham  Lincoln's  phrase, 
must  be  our  religion  here  In  America. 

They  have  seen  the  law  change.  They 
have  seen  It  become  more  Just  as  the  years 
passed  In  our  times.  They  have  seen  their 
rights  more  flrmly  established,  their  oppor- 
tunities sharply  Increased  In  the  last  decade. 

They  know  that  the  law  In  a  democratic 
society  Is  their  refuge,  and  that  lawless 
violence  Is  a  trap  for  all  those  who  engage 
in  It. 

We  must  redeem  their  faith  In  law.  We 
must  make  certain  that  law  enforcement  Is 
fair  and  effective — that  protection  Is  afforded 
every  family,  no  matter  where  they  live — 
that  Justice  Is  swift  and  justice  Is  blind  to 
religion,  color,  status,  and  favoritism. 

We  cannot  tolerate  behavior  that  destroys 
what  generations  of  men  and  women  have 
built  here  in  America — no  matter  what  stim- 
ulates that  behavior,  and  no  matter  what  Is 
offered  to  try  to  Justify  It. 

Neither  can  we  abide  a  double  standard 
of  Justice,  based  on  the  color  of  a  mans  skin 
or  the  accent  of  a  mans  speech 

Those  who  wear  the  police  officer's  badge — 
those  who  sit  In  Judgment  In  the  courts — 
those  who  prosecute  In  the  chambers — chose 
who  manage  our  correctional  Institutions — 
all  of  the«e  have  a  very  special  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the 
achievement  of  Justice  throughout  the  land. 

But  every  single  one  of  us — private  citizen 
and  government  offlclal — shares  some  in  that 
responsibility. 

We  can  all  say  very  easily.  "We  are  against 
crime" — and  then  we  can  let  it  go  at  that. 
We  can  preach  sermons,  we  can  write  edi- 
torials, we  can  make  speeches,  and  we  can 
get  our  picture  made  talking  about  crime 
and  moral  behavior — we  can  think  that  we 
have  done  our  duty. 

Or  we  can  resp)ect — we  can  encourage — all 
of  our  citizenry  to  respect  the  law  and  to 
reapect  those  who  protect  us  In  the  name  of 
the  law 

We  can  be  willing  to  pay  the  bill  or  Im- 
proving the  performance  of  our  police,  our 
courts,  and  our  correctional  institutions  and 
give  them  the  salary,  pay  and  equipment 
that  they  need.  We  can  Insist  on  devoting 
enough  of  our  resources  and  enough  of  our 
brainpower  to  meet  the  problem  of  crime — 
to  make  America  safer  and  more  just  for  all 
of  Its  citizens. 

I  have  always  felt  that  we  could  make 
great  strides  forward  If  we  would  only  realize 
that  the  nurse  and  the  medical  attendant 
who  In  the  middle  of  the  night  may  det«r- 
mlne  whether  we  live  or  die  when  we  need 
attention — that  they  have  better  training, 
better  pay  and  better  Inducements — that  the 
teacher  who  prepare*  our  children,  sets  an 


example  for  them  and  Infuses  knowledge 
Into  them — and  sets  an  example — that  they 
should  be  among  our  best  trained,  our  best 
prepared  and  our  best  rewarded. 

And  that  the  policeman  and  the  sheriff  who 
protects  the  lives  of  our  wives,  children, 
families  and  ourselves  should  be  among  the 
best  equipped,  best  trained  and  the  best 
paid  people  in  the  land. 

We  cannot  get  those  things  Just  with 
rhetoric  and  conversation,  picture-taking  and 
television  film.  We  have  to  pay  for  It.  We 
have  to  desire  It.  We  have  to  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  In  order  to  get  It. 

That  Is  going  to  take  a  lot  more  than 
just  talking  "against "  crime.  That  Is  going 
to  take  among  other  things  being  for  action. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  all  be  for  the 
Congress  taking  action  to  make  our  streets 
safer — and  taking  action  that  will  better 
promote  civil  peace — that  we  can  take  action 
for  better  schools  and  better  playgrounds, 
for  more  and  better  support  of  our  churches 
and  our  spiritual  leaders — for  better  housing 
and  better  homes,  for  better  living  of  all  our 
people — which  In  the  end  will  give  us  better 
citizens  and  a  better  and  stronger  nation. 

It  will  make  us  all  a  happier  and  more 
guilt-free  people. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  be  with  you 
the  early  part  of  your  convention.  I  did  very 
much,  though,  want  to  come  here  and  talk 
to  you — and  to  salute  you  before  you  re- 
turned to  your  respective  homes  and  again 
assume  command  of  this  most  responsible 
service  that  you  are  rendering  and  perform- 
ing this  great  duty  that  is  yours. 

We  look  to  you  to  protect  our  families,  our 
homes,  and  our  lives.  You  have  a  right  to 
look  to  your  public  servants,  your  political 
leaders,  to  see  that  your  efforts  are  not  for- 
gotten, are  not  Ignored,  are  not  put  at  the 
bottom  of  the  priority  list. 

I  thought  this  morning  by  coming  out  here 
and  visiting  with  you  and  telling  you  some 
of  the  things  that  were  In  the  heart  and  the 
head  of  your  President,  that  perhaps  we  could 
awaken  this  nation  to  a  responsibility  that 
we  are  not  assuming — to  an  obligation  that 
we  are  not  discharging — to  a  Job  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  the  legislators, 
and  the  city  councils  must  face  up  to. 

I  am  ready  to  get  on  with  my  part  of  It. 

Thank  you,  very  much. 


THE  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  ACT 

Mr.  JACOBS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RodinoT  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  will  shortly  be 
before  this  body  for  our  consideration. 

If  enacted.  Members  of  this  Congress 
will  bf  able  to  take  credit  for  achieving 
a  significant  forward  step  in  the  history 
of  noncommercial  television  and  radio 
broadcasting:  in  this  country. 

The  leg'slation  that  will  soon  be  up 
for  our  consideration  will  significantly 
change  the  broadcasting  climate  of  the 
United  States 

I  hope  that  none  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  assume  that  the  existing  cli- 
mate is  so  favorable  that  we  cannot 
move  on  to  a  much  better  atmosphere. 

A  few  brief  comments  on  the  existing 
condition  of  educationai  television  and 
radio  will  hopefully  suffice  to  explain  this 
contention. 

Both  educational  television  and  radio 


constitute  what  is  now  termed  public 
broadcasting.  It  is  public  because  it  is 
noncommercial  and  it  is  public  in  a  still 
broader  sense  for  it  is  a  media  designed 
to  serve  the  greatest  segment  of  the 
American  population  by  operating  in 
the  public  interest. 

Public  broadcasting,  however,  cannot 
fulfill  the  promise  which  was  foreseen 
when  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission in  1952  began  to  set  aside  chan- 
nels for  noncommercial  use. 

Despite  some  highly  imaginative  local 
programs  and  enthusiastic  support  of  this 
media  in  scattered  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, many  stations  are  still  understaffed, 
underfinanced,  and  underwatched. 

The  portion  of  this  bill  which  will  ex- 
tend the  existing  support  of  matching 
grants  to  purchase  equipment  will  give 
additional  support  to  expand  the  avail- 
able signal  to  a  wider  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation. But  without  any  other  means  to 
channel  public  funds  to  the  media  of 
public  broadcasting,  our  support  would 
be  less  than  complete. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing fills  a  necessary  void  by  building  on 
the  Carnegie  Commission's  study  of  last 
January  and  the  earlier  report  of  the 
Ford  Foundation.  In  essence,  the  corpo- 
ration is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  many 
individuals  who  have  devoted  long  hours 
and  much  hard  work  in  seeing  the  cor- 
poration come  to  fruition  in  this  legisla- 
tive proposal. 

For  the  average  American,  television 
alone  claims  3  out  of  every  24  hours, 
1  week  out  of  8.  almost  one-fourth  of  the 
individual  citizen's  waking  hours. 

Too.  educational  television,  which 
along  with  radio,  constitutes  the  media 
of  public  broadcasting  is  growing  still 
faster,  in  both  scope  and  depth,  in  both 
quantity  and  quality  of  programs. 

From  1961  to  1966,  the  audience  of  ETV 
doubled:  15  million  people  now  watch 
some  kind  of  ETV  weekly  and  the  aver- 
age weekday  evening -hour  audience  is 
probably  between  700,000  and  1  million. 

With  the  consideration  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967.  soon  to  be  on 
our  agenda,  we  have  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  help  this  media  reach  the  full 
promise  of  its  expectations. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
federally  chartered  corporation  is  neither 
an  agency  nor  an  establishment  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  but  a  highly  imagina- 
tive way  to  bring  to  bear  the  best  talents 
in  this  country  to  help  improve  the  media 
of  public  broadcasting. 

It  has  my  individual  support.  It  merits 
the  support  of  all  the  Members  of  this 
body. 

CHILE  OBSERVES  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  fMr.  de  la  Garza]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  very 
respectfully  take  this  moment  to  inform 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
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atives  that  today  one  of  our  sister  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere  cele- 
brates its  Independence  Day.  I  speak  of 
the  great  country  of  Chile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  months  ago  I  had 
the  most  fortunate  opportunity  to  visit 
this  great  country,  to  see  its  countryside, 
to  visit  with  its  people,  to  savor  their  food, 
and  I  had  a  delightful  visit  with  your 
counterpart  there,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  with  sev- 
eral of  their  Congressmen.  The  highest 
honor  afforded  me  was  a  visit  with  that 
great  leader,  the  President  of  this  great 
country.  Eduardo  Frei. 

Not  too  long  after  our  own  Revolution 
the  people  of  Chile  were  yearning  for 
self-goverrmient  with  the  same  hope  and 
with  the  same  ideals  as  were  the  founders 
of  our  country.  The  first  national  gov- 
ernment was  proclaimed  on  September 
18,  1810.  after  a  struggle  of  several  years, 
the  leader  of  the  Chilean  patriots,  Ber- 
nardo O'Higgins,  declared  in  early  1818 
the  full  independence  of  his  country.  It 
might  be  well  to  note  here  that  already 
the  people  of  this  hemisphere  were  join- 
ing in  a  movement  of  solidarity  and 
mutual  aid  and  assistance,  for  it  was 
with  the  aid  of  another  great  leader,  Gen. 
Jose  de  San  Martin  of  Argentina  that 
the  great  people  of  Chile  were  finally  to 
obtain  victory. 

This  is  a  beautiful  country,  Mr. 
Speaker:  it  is  a  great  country  and  it  has 
that  greatest  of  resources,  a  great  and 
vaUant  people.  I  am  also  happy  to  say 
that  it  has  as  its  representative  in  this 
country  a  very  able  and  distinguished 
Ambassador,  the  Honorable  Radomiro 
Tomic,  who  represents  the  interests  of 
his  countiT  with  dignity  and  with  the 
necessarj'  rectitude  to  achieve  its  aims 
and  aspirations,  and  yet  possess  such  ad- 
mirable qualities  in  diplomacy  which  al- 
low him  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  his  post 
in  a  most  enviable  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  therefore  very 
respectfully  request  that  you  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
join  me  in  extending  our  best  wishes  to 
President  Frei,  to  the  great  people  of 
Chile,  and  respectfully  extend  these 
wishes  to  their  able  and  distinguished 
Ambassador  Radomiro  Tomic,  and  that 
he  convey  same  to  his  countrymen. 


POSTMASTER     GENERAL     O'BRIEN 

ADDRESSES     NATIONAL     POSTAL 

FORUM 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 14.  1967,  participants  in  the  first 
annual  national  postal  forum,  held  at  the 
Washington  HUton  Hotel,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  were  very  privileged  to  hear  an 
outstanding  address  by  one  of  America's 
most  dedicated  public  servants,  the  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien.  Gen- 
eral O'Brien  has  been  an  outstanding 


Postmaster  General,  able  and  effective 
but  above  all  one  who  is  not  boimd  by 
the  tyranny  of  the  past.  As  the  late  John 
J.  Evers  would  have  put  it,  "He  has  not 
been  afraid  to  tinker  with  chance." 

Because  I  think  all  Members  of  this 
House  too  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  first  hand  what  General  O'Brien  is 
doing.  I  insert  his  outstanding  speech  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Address  by   Post»«»ster  General  Lawrence 

F.  O'Brien,  at  the  National  Postal  Forum. 

Washington  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

D  C  September  14,  1967 

Thank  you  very  much,  Walter  Cronklte, 
Your  Eminence,  Cardinal  O'Boyle,  our  Forum 
Co-Chalrmen,  John  Buchanan  and  Fred 
Belen,  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Postal  Forum,  Mall  Users  Council 
Members  from  across  the  country,  fellow 
I>ostal  employees  and  your  ladles. 

I  am  delighted  to  Join  with  you  in  this 
first  National  Postal  Forum.  And  I  can  tell 
you  that  President  Johnson  Is  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  over  2,000  of  you— 
businessmen  and  other  community  leaders- 
are  expressing  your  commitment  to  good 
goicrnment  by  devoting  both  time  and 
money  to  be  here. 

Those  of  you  who  have  done  some  sight- 
seeing may  "have  noted  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  Is  located  approximately  equi- 
distant between  Capitol  Hill  and  the  White 
House — and  you  may  also  have  noticed 
peculiarities  "of  our  Headquarters   building. 

First  (at  the  12th  Street  entrance  to  our 
building)  we  have  a  compass  rose  medallion 
m  which  the  north  end  of  the  compass  points 
due  south.  This  giies  us  our  sense  of  direc- 
tion. 

Also,  In  these  days  of  Instant  communi- 
cation by  satellite,  we  In  the  Postal  Service 
are  the  nation's  chief  guardians  of  one 
of  man's  oldest  forms  of  communication. 

The  13th  Street  entrance  to  our  building 
Is  a  national  monument  to  stone  carving. 

Chipped  into  solid  rock  are  serried  ranks 
of  Postmasters  General,  each  neatly  labeled 
as  to  his  arrival  and  departure.  My  name  Is 
also  listed  with  the  single  arrival  date  form- 
ing a  sad  reminder  that  the  sands  of  time 
are,  in  some  secret  recess,  perhajjs  under  the 
Washington  Monument,  running  out  slowly 
but  surely. 

Also  on  the  13th  Street  entrance  are  carved 
the  great  landmarks  of  postal  history.  We 
learn,  for  example,  that  city  delivery  began 
in  1863,  rural  delivery  in  1896,  parcel  post  in 
1913. 

In  my  estimation,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
this  National  Postal  Forum  Is  a  landmark  In 
the  evolution  of  postal  history — equal  to  any 
of  the  others  memorialized  in  stone. 

r?its  ts  the  beginning  of  a  creative  na- 
tional dialogue. 

You  represent  the  source  of  80%  of  our 
postal  activity,  and  upon  our  ability  to  serve 
your  needs  rests  to  a  large  degree  the  success 
or  failure  of  your  activities. 

We  meet  here  because  we  know  that  p>ostal 
problems  are  growing,  and  those  problems 
will  become  more  difficult  and  more  resistant 
to  solution  unless  we  act  now. 

Of  course,  predictions  about  the  future 
are  always  dangerous — despite  the  success  of 
such  ancient  sages  as  Nostradamus,  Mother 
Shipton,  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  and  Drew  Pear- 
son. One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  pre- 
dictors of  things  to  come.  Frenchman 
Charles  Fourier,  wrote  In  the  early  ISOO's  that 
"Men  will  live  to  the  age  of  144:  the  sea  will 
become  lemonade;  a  new  aurora  boreells  will 
heat  the  poles;  there  will  be  four  new  moons. 
Animals  will  receive  musical  educations  and 
become  skilled  performers.  Wars  will  be  re- 
placed by  great  cake-eating  contests  be- 
tween gastronomic  armies."  And  I  have  Just 
come  across  a  long  lost  additional  line  to 
that  prophecy — "But  the  mall  service  will 
still  be  lousy." 


Well,  we  ve  been  doing  all  we  can  to  make 

that  last  prophecy  false. 

We  have  taken  many  steps  during  the  past 
two  years  to  do  for  the  postal  service  what 
the  steam  engine  did  two  centuries  ago  for 
Industry. 

We  have  established  an  Office  of  Plan- 
ning and  Systems  Analysis  to  plot  long- 
range  programs  for  service   Improvement. 

We  have  upgraded  and  strengthened  the 
Department's  research  and  development 
functions,  successfully  reconunended  legis- 
lation to  raise  the  Office  of  Research  and 
Engineering  to  the  status  of  a  Bureau, 
headed  by  an  Assistant  Postmaster  Gereral, 
and  recruited  top  scientists  and  engineers  to 
stail  It. 

We  have  received  Congressional  approval 
for  a  Postal  Institute  of  Technology,  to  train 
employees  In  modern  management  and  su- 
pervisory techniques. 

We  are  Installing  the  world's  largest  elec- 
tronic source  data  complex  to  speedily 
gather  and  compute  information  vital  to 
postal   operations  In  75  key  post  offices. 

We  are  carrying  out  a  nationwide  acceler- 
ated modernization  and  mechanization  pro- 
gram to  enable  us  to  handle  our  present 
annual  volume  of  80  billion  pieces  of  mall 
and  future  Increases  of  three  billion  a  year. 

We  have  proposed,  and  President  Johnson 
has  appointed,  a  brilliant  commission  to  In- 
vestigate recasting  the  postal  system  entirely 
into  a  public  corporate  structure  so  that  we 
may  be  more  free  to  act  In  a  manner  In 
keeping  with  the  business  genius  of  the 
American  people. 

Concerning  my  proposal  for  a  government 
corporation  you  may  be  interested  to  know 
we  had  over  400  newspaper  editorials. 

We  felt  some  useful  purpose  could  be 
served  by  gathering  them  together  Into  a 
little  Inexpensive  book.  No  leather  binding — 
no  gold  leaf — no  marbled  end  papers — Just 
two  staples. 

Well,  those  who  doubt  the  principle  of 
perpetual  motion  should  know  that  this 
simple  little  book  generated  a  whole  new 
series  of  news  stories  commenting  oiv  otir 
collection  of  editorials.  But  I  resisted  collect- 
ing and  binding  the  editorials  on  editorials. 

But  one  of  the  biggest  surprises  has  been 
the  support  we've  received  from  conservative 
elements  for  the  postal  corporation  proposal. 

Raymond  Moley  likes  the  idea.  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune  likes  the  idea.  Barry  Goldwater 
likes  the  Idea  and  says,  "Welcome  Mr. 
O'Brien." 

I  appreciate  support  from  such  unexpected 
quarters — but,  as  a  lifetime  Democrat,  It 
somehow  makes  me  as  uneasy  as  the  Lone 
Ranger  when  Tonto  invited  a  number  of  his 
Redskin  friends  to  drop  by  for  archery 
practice. 

I  should  mention  still  other  pundits  said 
that  I  was  taking  a  slap  at  Congress  In  mak- 
irig  this  proposal — t>elleve  me — although  I 
fully  approve  of  the  President's  physical  fit- 
ness program,  I  can  find  other  and  less 
suicidal  ways  of  getting  my  quota  of  exercise. 

A  swift  wind  of  change  Is  sweeping  through 
the  postal  service. 

We  are  moving  cut  of  the  age  of  the  pony 
express  Into  the  postal  Industrial  revolution, 
and  we  willingly  accept  constructive  criticism 
along  the  way. 

To  prove  that  we  are  receptive  to  almost 
any  criticism  of  the  postal  service,  let  me  say 
that  last  July  12  marked  the  15Cth  anniver- 
sary of  Henry  David  Thoreau's  birth.  We 
Issued  a  stamp  that  a  few  of  the  good  people 
of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  denounced  as  giv- 
ing this  free  spirit  the  appearance  of  "Thug, 
Bolshevik.  Communist,  mental  Illness  In  ei- 
tremls,  FBI  Wanted  Criminal,  and  beatnik 
suffering  from  withdrawal  symptoms." 

Well.  Thoreau  did  once  have  some  choice 
remarks  about  the  Post  Office  Department, 
saving,  "For  my  part,  I  could  easily  do 
without  the  Poet  Office.  I  think  that  there 
are  very  few  important  communications  made 
through  it.  To  speak  critically,  I  never  re- 
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celved  more  than  one  or  two  letters  In  my 
life  .  .  .  that  were  worth  the  postage."  A  sub- 
ver»lve  view,  of  course.  But  we  tried  to  as- 
sure the  Irate  citizens  of  Concord  that  the 
stamp  design  Is  not  a  ylndlctlve  effort  to  get 
back  at  Thoreau  Tor  hla  views  of  the  Post 
OfBce. 

Por  Americans  who.  unlike  Thoreau.  feel 
they  cannot  do  without  the  Post  Office,  we 
hope  to  continue  to  show  meanlngfuJ  prog- 
ress. 

My  friends.  I  sincerely  believe  we  ctirrently 
have  the  best  postal  service  In  the  world. 
However,  we  can  and  we  must  do  better. 
Though  there  are  great  problems  of  higher 
priority  facing  our  nation  today.  I  can  tell 
you  that  this  Administration  will  settle  for 
no  less  than  the  kind  of  superlative  mall 
service  this  country  Is  capable  of  providing, 
atioruld  provide  and  icill  provide. 

Old  ways  of  thought,  old  patterns  of  doing 
things,  the  scrawled  pages  of  a  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years  of  postal  folklore  all 
are  being  examined  under  the  spur  of  postal 
volume  that  leaps  forward  each  and  every 
year  almost  as  much  as  our  entire  mall 
volume  back  In  1887.  And  If  each  of  our  em- 
ployees handled  only  as  much  mall  as  the 
postal  worker  of  1887,  we  would  now  require 
a  postal  work  force  of  some  two  million  em- 
ployees Instead  of  700,000  as  at  present. 

That  we  can  do  our  Job  with  700,000  In- 
stead of  two  million  postal  workers  results 
from  a  number  of  causes.  It  Is  partly  the  re- 
sult of  Increased  productivity  of  our  employ- 
ees. It  Is  partly  the  result  of  a  changed  mix 
of  mall  And,  to  a  large  degree.  It  Is  the  re- 
sult of  cooperation  by  the  business  com- 
munity through  such  devices  as  ZIP  Codes 
and  presort,  and  mailing  on  a  balanced  basis 
throughout  the  day,  week  and  month. 

Cooperation  between  business  and  the  p>oet. 
al  service  serves  your  self-interest,  as  well  as 
the  national  interest.  II  business  mall  moves 
with  maximum  speed  the  remaining  20% 
that  Is  personal  mall  will  also  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  better  service. 

My  friends.  I  think  this  Forum  reflects  how 
far  we  have  come  since  the  days  when  lack 
of  understanding  between  government  and 
business  produced  suspicion  and  friction  of 
the  kind  that.  In  my  view,  seriously  damaged 
our  nation. 

Now,  In  an  age  of  17,000  mile  an  hour  bal- 
listic missiles,  when  the  twin  revolutions  of 
rising  expectations  and  nationalism  are  com- 
pounded by  convulsions  In  the  Communist 
world,  we  simply  can  no  longer  afford  the  kind 
of  misunderstanding  between  government 
and  business  that  characterized  much  of  this 
century. 

The  times  are  too  xmusual  to  permit  busi- 
ness as  usual  or  government  as  usual. 

Today,  lack  of  understanding  can  produce 
dlsurUty  and  confusion  at  a  time  when  we 
must  be  united  before  the  threats  to  our 
American  way,  threats  that  stem  from  the 
rising  tide  of  violence  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Has  this  great  National  Postal  Porirni  any- 
thing to  offer  to  the  solution  of  this  problem 
of  violence? 

I  think  It  does.  We  are  meeting  here  be- 
cause of  our  concern  with  the  most  pressing 
problem  that  faces  mankind  today — the  same 
problem  that  has  plagued  him  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  human  society.  That  problem 
is  communication. 

The  Postal  Service  Is  a  splendid  Instru- 
ment of  communication.  And  we  are  all  In- 
terested In  efforts  underway  to  improve  that 
Instrument.  But  I  know  your  concern  goes 
beyond  the  means,  and  reaches  out  to  the 
purpose  of  communication  to  facilitate  the 
commerce  of  Ideas  and  the  exchange  of  goods 
and  services  that  Is  one  of  the  prime  char- 
acteristics of  a  civilized  society. 

My  friends.  I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate 
If  I  say  that  failures  In  communication  lie 
at  the  very  heart  of  most  of  the  problems 
that  vex  us  and  the  world  today. 


It  Is  depressing,  profoundly  depressing,  to 
see  the  stark  contrast  between  the  feast  of 
our  means  of  communication  and  the  famine 
In  our  ability  to  communicate. 

We  reach  out  Into  space  and  employ  pre- 
cisely positioned  satellites  to  speed  television 
across  an  ocean 

But  here  on  earth,  people  who  may  live  on 
the  same  city  block  cannot  understand  one 
another. 

I  would  Uke  to  explore  briefly  with  you 
some  of  our  communication  famines.  I  do 
not  claim  that  I  have  the  remedy  In  each 
Instance,  but  the  examination  Itself  may 
yield  dividends.  For,  as  Lincoln  so  well  said 
about  our  nation's  most  tragic  failure  in 
communication,  "If  we  could  first  know 
where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are  tending, 
we  could  better  Judge  what  to  do,  and  how 
to  do  It." 

There  are  two  main  areas  of  communica- 
tion famine  today,  two  areas  where,  though 
we  may  dial  correctly,  we  consistently  seem 
to  get  the  wrong  number. 

Those  areas  can  be  found  here  at  home, 
and  they  can  be  found  In  our  relations  with 
other  nations. 

First.  let  us  look  at  the  communication 
famine  here  In  the  United  States.  If  I  may 
paraphrase  an  old  saying,  "clarity  begins  at 
home." 

The  most  obvious  failure  In  communica- 
tion, a  failure  that  Is  quite  literally  costing 
this  nation  billions  of  dollars  In  misdirected 
energies,  in  self-defeating  destruction,  In  the 
mortgage  of  suspicion  and  hostility  we  are 
placing  on  our  productive  resources,  is  the 
breakdown  in  communication  between  the 
races. 

Again  and  again,  this  past  summer,  and 
during  previous  summers,  an  episode  of  fric- 
tion, a  transient  misunderstanding,  produces 
what  can  almost  be  termed  a  chain  reaction. 
A  small  stimulus  such  as  the  legitimate  ar- 
rest of  a  trafiQc  violator,  a  fugitive  Incident  of 
no  moment,  becomes  a  trigger  to  produce  an 
e.xploslon  of  violence,  hatred,  arson,  murder, 
cruelty,  theft.  A  young  man  says,  "Black 
Power,"  and  fear  chills  many  of  our  people; 
another  young  man,  representing  a  minority 
of  a  minority,  advocates  open  warfare. 

What  has  happened  to  produce  this  out- 
pouring of  unreason,  this  shattering  of  lines 
of  communication  that  we  had  hoped  were 
being  forged  through  program  after  program 
designed  to  accord  all  Americans  the  rights 
they  were  entitled  to  a  century  ago.  and  to 
open  up  opportunities  for  Jobs  and  for  edu- 
cation too  long  denied? 

How  can  women  and  children  bum  down 
the  neighborhoods  In  which  they  live? 
How  can  they  destroy  their  own  homes?  How 
can  they  wipe  out  the  small  businesses  and 
community  services  a  neighborhood  must 
have  to  live? 

What  Is  going  on?  Many  of  us  ask  our- 
selves these  question.s.  And  the  fact  that  we 
must  ask  at  all  Is  evidence,  a  clue,  to  the 
nature  of  the  problem. 

Por  we  do  not  know,  and  we  do  not  know 
because  we  are  suffering  from  a  communi- 
cation famine.  The  famine  of  communica- 
tion, like  any  famine,  weakens  the  body.  Un- 
fortunately, that  body  Is  our  nation  And  no 
man  can  remain  indifferent  to  Its  effects. 

Today,  the  fanaticism  of  extremists  Is 
loudly  and  sharply  communicated  But  the 
good  will  that  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans possess  in  abundance,  falls  to  be  com- 
municated, in  word,  and  In  action,  to  the 
millions  living  In  squalid  housing  In  the 
decaying  hearts  of  our  cities 

Instead,  what  does  get  communicated  is 
pfen  the  callousness  of  Americans  who  say. 
■  I've  got  It  made  Solve  your  own  problems  " 
My  friends.  If  we  can't  communicate  as 
civilized  human  beings.  In  words,  then  we 
will  communicate  through  violence. 

Domestic  violence  cannot  and  will  not  be 
tolerated. 
But  the  final  answer  to  violence  lies  In  ac- 


tion aimed  at  the  causes  and  not  merely  the 

symptoms. 

Much  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  recent  years.  And  there 
is  the  continuing  great  challenge  and  great 
opportunity  for  private  Initiative. 

Private  resources — scientific,  managerial, 
academic  and  financial — must  be  untiringly 
mobilized  and  brought  to  bear  on  the  urban 
problem  to  create  Jobs;  to  provide  training; 
to  meet  public  needs;  to  enter,  for  example, 
the  $50  billion  market  for  low-cost  housing. 
Still  another  nagging  reflection  of  a  com- 
munication famine  stems  from  an  almost 
stubborn  refusal  of  some  segments  of  our 
population  to  realize  that  p)eace  comes  from 
mutual  action. 

No  nation  can  make  peace  by  Itself,  unless 
It  Is  the  peace  of  surrender. 

The  lesson  that  peace  comes  through  mu- 
tual effort  and  not  merely  aspiration  was 
given  to  the  world  from  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers;  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 
The  sermon  does  not  say  anything  about 
peacelovers. 

We  are  all  peacelovers  and  loving  peace 
has  little  or  no  effect  on  the  course  of 
history. 

But  making  peace,  through  strength, 
through  willingness  to  negotiate,  through 
the  arduous,  slow  processes  of  diplomacy— 
this,  my  friends.  Is  a  noble  task,  and  one  in 
which  we  are  constantly  engaged  In  Vietnam. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is  a  man 
of  pyeace.  And  he  is  working  to  make  p)eace. 
a  peace  that  will  last,  a  peace  that  will  en- 
courage the  friends,  and  not  the  foes,  of 
freedom. 

But  let  us  remember  the  greatest,  the 
potentially  most  dangerous  fallacy  of  all  in 
dealing  with  international  affairs  Is  to  con- 
fuse what  should  be  with  what  Is. 

Other  nations  should  recognize  the  peace- 
ful nature  of  our  objectives.  But  some  do 
not.  Other  nations  should  see  that  we  have 
no  desire  for  territory  or  expansion.  But 
some  do  not.  All  nations  of  the  world  should 
cooperate  In  the  common  Interest  rather 
than  flght  over  selfish  Interest.  But,  as  we 
see,  there  Is  a  surplus  of  conflict,  and  a 
famine  of  cooperation  and  communication. 
It  is  sad  for  all.  It  Is  difficult  to  accept 
for  many,  but  this  is  not  the  ideal  world, 
not  the  world  we  would  make — but  the 
world  as  It  Is.  It  Is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom to  accept  the  facts.  It  Is  the  beginning 
of  communication  to  open  our  eyes  and 
our  minds.  So  this  is  an  Internal  as  well  as 
an  International  communication  famine,  and 
a  serious  one  Indeed. 

Flexlbiaty,  understanding  patience,  un- 
remitting effort  and,  above  all,  the  kind  of 
good  will  exhibited  by  this  National  Postal 
Forum,  this  cooperative  effort  between  busi- 
ness and  government,  can  do  much  toward 
ending  this  famine  In  communication  that 
exists  In  so  many  areas  of  our  national  and 
International  life  And  end  It  must,  for  the 
cost  In  blood,  sweat,  toll  and  tears  Is  too 
great  and  too  unnecessary. 

This  morning  your  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  mailing  Industry,  Bernard  Plxler, 
said  In  effect  that  we  were  in  danger  of 
suffering  a  recurrence  of  the  famine  of  com- 
munication that  used  to  exist  between  the 
Postal   Service  and  the  business  world. 

My  friends,  I  want  you  to  know  and  I 
want  Mr.  Fixler  to  know  that  President 
Johnson  and  all  of  us  In  the  Post  Office 
Department  are  determined  to  build,  to  Im- 
prove upKJn,  to  nurture  and  foster  that  spirit 
of  high  citizenship  and  cooperation  that 
brings  us  together  at  this  National  Forum. 
Of  course,  I  know  and  you  know  that  this 
is  not  the  only  Forum  being  held  In  Wash- 
ington this  week.  There  is  another — Just 
a  few  miles  away — and  Important  decisions 
are  being  made  there  that  affect  your  future 
and  ours.  But  Important  as  that  Is.  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  what  we  are  doing  here 
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today  and  tomorrow  will  be  of  much  more 
lasting  slgniflcance,  of  far  greater  value  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  drafting 
here  at  our  Forum  a  mutual  Assistance  Pact — 
a  pact  that  comes  not  from  "coercion" 
or  pressure  of  politics — but  a  fervent  de- 
sire to  work  together  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems. 

I  am.-feady  to  sign  the  pact  and  your 
presence  here  has  to  mean  that  you  are 
ready,  too. 

Thank  you  for  coming  to  meet  with  us. 

Thank  you  for  offering  a  helping  hand 
to  iJOUT  Goverrmient  and  your  fellow  citizens. 


HOSPITAL  EMERGENCY 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemaxi 
from  Indiana? 

There  ■was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow the  House  will  consider  the  most 
important  health  legislation  to  come  be- 
fore the  90th  Congress,  the  'Partnership 
for  Health  Amendments  of  1967."  No 
provision  of  this  excellent  legislation  is 
more  important  than  section  12,  the 
'  Hospital  Emergency  Assistance  Act  of 
1967,"  which  would  establish  a  modest 
and  effective  program  of  aid  for  the 
critically  overburdened  and  obsolete  hos- 
pitals in  this  countrj'. 

The  urgent  need  for  this  legislation  is 
demonstrated  not  only  by  the  survey  re- 
leased last  year  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — Con- 
GREssioN.'a  Record,  June  27,  1966,  p. 
14351 — but  also  by  the  moving  letters  of 
support  written  by  hospital  officials  and 
administrators  from  all  over  the  nation. 

From  lime  to  time  I  have  inserted 
selections  from  these  letters  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  112,  part  20, 
page  27052;  February  2.  1967,  p.  2437; 
April  20,  1967,  p.  10405:  July  19,  1967. 
p.  19518;  August  1,  1967,  p.  20839; 
August  15,  1967,  p.  22719;  August  16, 
1967,  p.  22816.  Today,  on  the  eve  of 
House  consideration  of  this  measure,  I 
would  like  to  give  my  colleagues  the  op- 
portunity to  see  a  few  more  of  the  indi- 
cations of  the  growing  support  for  the 
hospital  emergency  assistance  program 
from  those  who  are  most  intimately  fa- 
miliar with  the  terrible  problems  of  trj'- 
ing  to  help  the  ill  with  inadequate  and 
obsolete  facilities: 

AMERICAN  Hospital  Association, 

July  18,1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Otttnger, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ottingeb:  We  were  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  firm  support  evidenced  by 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee In  adopting  your  amendment  to  HR. 
6418.  Certainly  this  Indicates  the  concern 
the  Congress  has  In  the  need  for  additional 
hospital  facilities. 

An  Inqtilry  has  been  made  as  to  whether 
we  believe  your  proposal  is  in  conflict  with 
the  Hill-Burton  program.  As  we  understand 
your  propoeal  It  would  offer  emergency  fi- 
nancing to  relieve  the  Immediate  pressure 
upon  hospitals  not  only  for  the  construction 


of  hospital  beds,  but  other  services  which 
may  be  needed.  We  further  understand  that 
the"  amendments  resiiltlng  from  your  pro- 
posal would  be  administered  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  consistent  with  the  over-all 
planning  of  the  Hill-Burton  program.  There- 
fore, It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  your  pro- 
posal Is  In  conflict  w^ith  the  Hill-Burton 
program. 

May  we  express  to  you  our  appreciation 
for  your  deep  concern  in  the  needs  of  hospi- 
tals and  for  your  efforts  to  assist  them  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  their  communities  for 
hospital  services. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  Williamson, 

Associate  Director. 

Indiana  Hospital  Association, 
Indianapolis.  Ind.,  August  30.  1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L  Ottinger. 
Longworth   House  Office  Building,  House  of 
Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Ottinger:  I  appreciate  sincerely 
your  sharing  with  me  the  information  re- 
garding the  Hospital  Emergency  Assistance 
Amendment  to  H.R.  6418  By  means  of  send- 
ing copies  of  this  letter.  I  am  informing  our 
Congressional  delegation  about  our  support 
for  this  legislation. 

In  the  past  we  have  been  somewhat  con- 
cerned that  the  Emergency  Aid  Program 
might  work  in  conflict  with  the  Hill-Burton 
program.  Now  that  we  have  assurance  that 
these  are  complementary  programs,  we  will 
withdraw  our  only  reservation  about  this 
legislation.  It  Is  my  personal  conviction  that 
the  channel  which  you  are  following  will  re- 
sult in  providing  additional  funds  for  hos- 
pital construction  which  could  not  be  made 
available  under  Hlll-Burion.  In  addition.  It 
appears  that  it  will  channel  it  to  areas  which 
are  In  extreme  need  I  commend  you  in  your 
efforts  in  this  uphill  battle  and  trust  that 
our  Congressional  representation  will  support 
your  future  efforts  in  making  this  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Sincerely. 

Elton  TeKolste. 

South  Florida  Hospital  Council. 

Miami,  Fla.,  September  12,  1967. 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  Is  written  In  behalf 
of  the  South  Florida  Hospital  Council,  com- 
prised of  forty  health  facilities  which  pro- 
vide a  continuum  of  care  for  the  medically 
111. 

In  this  accelerated  age  wherein  the  popu- 
lation boom  Is  coupled  ■with  the  extension 
of  the  average  span  of  life,  we  have  an  addi- 
tional demographic  factor.  Tourism  to  this 
section  of  the  country  Is  enjoying  greater 
popularity  than  ever,  however,  the  constant 
stream  of  visitors  adds  greatly  to  the  number 
of  people  our  hospitals  are  called  upon  to 
serve.  We  mtist  Increase  our  facilities,  thus 
to  provide  the  care  needed. 

Hospitals  are  big  business.  As  established 
Institutions  they  are  an  Integral  part  of  the 
community,  and  the  fourth  largest  Industry 
In  the  nation.  Their  ratio  of  employees  to 
patients,  excluding  physicians.  Is  almost 
three  to  one.  ranging  from  the  highly  trained 
professional  nurse  to  the  porters  and  house- 
keeping personnel.  About  two-thirds  of  a  hos- 
pital's annual  budget  goes  Into  salaries  and 
wages  since  It  is  not  always  possible  to  sub- 
stitute automation  for  personal  patient  care 
In  a  hospital.  Moreover,  medical  and  tech- 
nical advances  Increase  the  quality  of  service 
and  cost  per  patient.  Increasingly  the  hospi- 
tal has  become  a  community  health  resource 
as  well  as  a  health  center.  The  operating 
budgets  of  hospitals  In  South  Florida  are 
approximately  one  hundred  million  dollars 
armually.  With  a  capital  Investment  of  more 
than  one  hundred  twenty-five  million  dol- 
lars. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  South  Florida 
Hospital  Council  are  planning  for  the  ex- 
pansion  of   their  facilities   and   have   been 


much  encouraged  with  the  recent  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  by  Representative  Claude 
Pepper  (H.R.  11979)'.  ThU  bUl  calls  for  ad- 
ditional monies  to  be  added  to  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  Public  Health  Service  so  that 
more  hospitals  can  expand  their  facilities 
thus  to  better  serve  those  in  need  of  hos- 
pitalization. 

Your  interest,  consideration,  and  support 
of  this  legislation  Is  requested  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  South  Florida  Hospital. 
Sincerely  yours. 

8.  K.  Bronsten. 

President. 


Greater  New  York 
Hospital  Association, 
Neic  York,  N.Y.,  August  17. 1967. 
Re:  H.R.  11571 
Hon.  John  J.  Rooney. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  Both  as  president  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Hospital  Association  and  as  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hos- 
pital. I  am  writing  to  urge  your  support  of 
the  above  mentioned  Hospital  Emergency 
Assistance  Act  proposed  by  Congressman 
Richard  L.  Ottinger.  The  proposai.  adopted 
by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
becomes  an  amendment  to  the  administra- 
tion's Partnership  for  Health  bill  (HR  6418). 

You  aje  aware,  I  am  siire,  that  many  hos- 
pitals suffer  from  a  critical  lack  of  adequate 
facilities  and  services.  This  lack  results  from 
the  serious  dearth  of  existing  sources  of 
public  or  private  financing.  The  above  pro- 
posal calls  for  emergency  financing  to  hos- 
pitals unable  to  meet  present  urgent  health 
service  needs  of  the  communities  they  serve. 
It  will  help  them  participate  In  comprehen- 
sive health  service  planning.  It  will  aid  them 
In  planning  to  meet  future  needs. 

I  know  you  share  my  profound  concern 
about  our  communities'  hospitals,  about 
their  capacity  to  continue  to  meet  the  de- 
mands increasingly  being  placed  upon  them. 
For  these  reatsons,  therefore,  I  hope  I  can 
count  on  your  maximum  effort  In  favor  of 
HR  11571  when  It  comes  to  the  House  floor. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  K,  Klein, 

President. 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 

Afember  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  fully  and  enthusiastically  endorse 
amendments  (Section  XII)  to  partnership  for 
health  bills  (H.R.  6418)  formerly  known  as 
Hospital  Emergency  Assistance  Act  (H.R. 
11571).  The  Puerto  Rlcan  people  in  urgent 
need  of  additional  hospital  beds  specially  in 
non-profit  institutions 

SiGiFREDo  Martinez  MJS.A.. 
Administrator     Hospital     Del     Maestro. 
Past  President,  Puerto  Rico  Hospital 
Association. 

West  Virginia  Hospital  Association, 

Charleston.  W.  Va..  August  13, 1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger. 
Longicorth  House  Office  Building. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Ottingeb:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  and  supporting  document  of 
August  3.  1967. 

Mr.  Huff  Is  away  from  the  office  for  a  few- 
days,  but  upon  his  return  I  will  bring  this 
matter  to  his  attention  and  prompt  action 
win  be  taken. 

I  win  also  assure  you  that  the  hospitals  of 
West  Virginia,  united  as  well  as  individually, 
will  express  their  Interest  In  an  attempt  to 
Influence  the  Administration's  position  on 
such  a  worthwhile  program. 
Sincerely. 

Vacghak  a.  Smith, 
Administrative  AasUtant. 
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OKUiBOKA  HOSriTAL  ASSOCIATION,  InC  . 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  August  3. 1967. 
Hon.  Rich  AW)  U.  OmNCEit. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DtAH  CoNOBiaeBiAN :  It  Is  our  understand- 
ing that  the  Hoxuse  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  has  adopted  as  an 
amendment  to  the  AdmlnUtratlon's  Part- 
nership lor  Health  bUl  (H.R.  6418),  the  Hoe- 
pltal  Emergency  Assistance  Act. 

The  Oklahoma  Hospital  Association  Is 
pleased  to  see  this  legislative  action  that 
would  give  our  hospitals  the  emergency  aid 
needed  to  relieve  the  Immediate  pressures 
and  allow  our  Institutions  to  provide  the 
quality  of  care  they  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing. We  further  understand  that  the  proposal 
by  Congressman  Ottlnger  would  be  adminis- 
tered in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  consistent 
with  the  over-all  planning  of  the  HUl-Burton 
program.  The  hospitals  of  Oklahoma  are  in 
n«ed  of  this  type  of  supplementary  program 

We  are  sure  this  amendment  still  faces 
crucial  testa  on  the  House  floor  and  In  Senate 
action.  Therefore,  we  sincerely  urge  yoiu' 
support  In  the  passage  of  this  program. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Cleveland  Roocers, 

Executive  Director, 


New  Mexico  Hospital  Association, 

Santa  Fc.  N.  Mex.,  July  17, 1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottincer. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ottincer:  Enclosed  are  "the 
Week  for  Hospitals"  July  21.  1967  from  AMA 
and  the  NMHA  newsletter  for  July  1967. 

Because  Saint  Vincent  Hospital  gave  us  a 
copy  of  your  July  18  letter,  we  were  able 
to  offer  Information  concerning  H.R.  6418  to 
our  membership. 

We  certainly  hope  that  the  NMHA  mem- 
bership  will   follow   through   In   supporting 
this  bill.  If  our  office  can  be  of  assistance, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  I.  Harnish, 

Executive  Director. 

HosPiTAi.  Association  of 

New  York  State,  Inc., 
Albany,  N.Y..  August  9, 1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottincer, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DEAR  CONGRESSMAN  OTTINCER:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  August  3  and  Its  enclo- 
suree.  You  may  be  assured  we  are  watching 
your  amendment  closely  and  were  more  than 
pleased  when  we  learned  of  Its  adopUon  by 
the  House  Committee. 

The  Association's  President  will  write  each 
of  you  In  behalf  of  Its  820  hospital  members 
but  we  are  asking  hospitals  and  their  Trust- 
ees to  write  individually.  A  copy  of  our  re- 
quest letter  Is  enclosed. 

Please  let  me  know  If  there  Is  more  that 
can  be  done  to  remove  obstacles. 
Sincerely, 

Chakles  M.  Rotle. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

(From  the  New  Mexico  Hospital  Association 

Newsletter,  July  19671 

U.S.  Government— HR.  6418 

The  Hospital  Emergency  Assistance  Act  has 
been  adopted  by  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  on  an  amend- 
ment (Section  12)  to  the  Administration's 
"Partnership  for  Health"  bill  (H.R.  6418) 
Ttiis  hospital  aid  program  still  faces. ^rtuclal 
t«sta  on  the  House  floor  and  theif'ln  Sen- 
ate action. 

Now  that  this  program  has  been  included 
as  a  part  of  the  Administration's  bill.  Its 
prospects  are  bright.  When  H.R.  6418  comes 
to  the  House  floor,  It  would  take  a  separate 


amendment  to  remove  Hospital  Emergency 
Aid  from  this  measure. 

Richard  L.  Ottlnger  (D.,  N.Y.),  House  of 
Representatives,  asks  that  all  Interested  hos- 
pitals, their  board  members,  officials  and 
other  concerned  citizens  make  their  Con- 
gressmen aware  of  the  urgent  need  for  such 
a  program. 

We  ask  you  to  Indicate  your  support  by 
contacting  your  Congressman. 

HOSPITAL  Association  op 

New  York  State.  Inc., 
Albany,  N.Y.,  August  9. 1967. 
To  Administrators.  Member  Hospitals.  Hos- 
pital Association  of  New  York  State. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  adopted  the  Hospital  Emergency  Assist- 
ance Act  (HR.  11571)  proposed  by  New  York's 
Congressman  Richard  L.  Ottlnger  (25th  Dis- 
trict). The  adopted  prop>osal  becomes  an 
amendment  to  the  administration's  part- 
nership for  Health  bill  (H.R.  6418). 

The  proposal  calls  for  emergency  financing 
to  hospitals  unable  to  meet  present  urgent 
health  service  needs  of  the  communities  they 
serve  or  to  f>artlclpate  In  comprehensive 
health  service  programs  or  planning  to  meet 
future  needs  due  to  a  critical  lack  of  ade- 
quate facilities  and  services  that  results  from 
existing  Inadequate  sources  of  public  or  pri- 
vate financing  needed  to  correct  the  critical 
condition. 

Establishing  g:uides  for  eligibility  under 
the  program,  the  bill  appropriates  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  840,000,000  for 
direct  grants  of  up  to  66%  percent  of  a 
project  cost  and  $18,000,000  for  emergency 
loans  not  to  exceed  90  [jercent  of  the  re- 
maining 33 '3  percent  of  the  project  cost. 
Such  loans  could  run  up  to  50  years  at  3>4 
percent. 

Such  a  program,  if  enacted,  will  be  most 
helpful  In  many  areas  of  the  State  and  our 
combined  efforts  are  needed  now  to  move 
it  successfully  on  the  House  floor. 

May  I  urge  each  of  you  to  write  to  your 
own  Congressman  requesting  his  full  sup- 
port when  the  bill  comes  to  the  House  floor. 
Please  ask  members  of  your  Board  to  write 
also  and  if  they  know  the  gentlemen  per- 
sonally, a  phone  call  Is  In  order.  Your  help 
can  assure  enactment. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  M.  Royle, 
Exec^itive  Vice  President. 

The  Connecticut  HosprrAL  As- 
sociation, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  August  7, 1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottincek, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Representative  Ottinger:  Thank 
you  for  your  August  3  letter  referring  to 
your  amendment  to  the  Administration's 
Partnership  for  Health  Bill  (HJl.  6418). 

This  association  has  made  reference  to  the 
bill  at  some  of  our  past  meetings.  If  you 
have  specific  suggestions  as  to  additional 
ways  In  which  we  may  be  of  assistance  In 
this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  con- 
tact us  at  your  convenience. 
Cordially, 

Herbert  A.  Anderson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

New  Jersey  Hospital  Association, 

Princeton,  NJ.,  August  9,  1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  De.ar  Congressman  Ottinger:  Your 
letter  to  Mr.  Owen  arrived  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  since  he  will  be  out  of  the  office 
for  several  weeks,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
acknowledging  it. 

We  appreciate  receiving  the  information 
on  your  proposed  Hosplt.il  Emergency  As- 
sistance Act. 


I  am  sure  you  can  count  on  the  support  of 
New  Jersey  hospitals  for  this  program 
Sincerely, 

W.  T.  Middlebrook,  Jr.. 

Associate  Director. 


The  Hospital  Association, 

OF  Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg ,  Pa.,  August  11,  1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottincer. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ottinger:  I  am  pleased  zc  reply 
to  your  recent  letter  concerning  the  Hospital 
Emergency  Assistance  Bill  which  was 
adopted  by  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Partnership  for  Health   Bill,  H.R    6418. 

The  need  for  additional  funds  for  provi- 
sion of  critically  needed  hospital  facilities 
and  services  is  recognized,  and  we  are  most 
appreciative  of  your  efforts  to  help  assure 
adequate  funds  for  these  hospitals  to  pro- 
vide these  facilities  and  services. 

We.  too.  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  pro- 
p>osed  emergency  assistance  to  the  eligible 
hospitals  would  not  conflict  with  or  be  a 
substitute  for  the  existing  Hill-Harris  pro- 
gram. 

Please  be  assured  that  we  support  yotir 
efforts  to  help  enact  legislation  that  will 
provide  relief  for  those  hospitals  with  o'oso- 
lete  and  or  Inadequate  facilities  and  serv- 
ices, so  that  critical  shortages  in  these  areas 
may  be  minimized  and  our  citizens  be  pro- 
vided "With  adequate  health  facilities  and 
services. 

If  our  Association  can  be  helpful  to  your 
efforts  in  other  ways,  we  will  be  happy  to 
hear  from  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  Worman, 
Executive  Director. 

Ridcewood  Savings  Bank, 
Ridgeivood,  N.Y.,  August  24,  1957. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Ottinger:  As  a  trustee  of  Wyckoff 
Heights  Hospital  In  Brooklyn,  I  am  writing  to 
urge  your  support  of  the  Hospital  Emergency 
Assistance  Act    1  HR   11571  >    Included   as  an 
amendment   to  the  Partnership   for   Health 
BUI  (HR  64181. 

The  hospital  with  which  I  am  associated 
has  valiantly  attempted  to  improve  and  ex- 
pand its  facilities  to  better  provide  care  for 
the  population  of  this  community.  Our  con- 
tinued Increase  of  services  and  our  desire  to 
expand  and  advance  In  many  areas  which 
are  vitally  needed  are  hampered  by  the  In- 
ability to  raise  construction  funds  In  an 
area  which  Is  not  capable  of  providing  neces- 
sary funds. 

The  aforementioned  legislation  is  vitally 
necessary  for  this  community  and  the 
country  and  your  earnest  support  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Walter  J.  Hess. 
Trustee,  Wyckoff  Heights  Hospital. 

Phelps  Dodge  Refining  Corp. 
Maspeth,  N.Y..  .August  23, 1J67. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ottinger:  As  a  trustee  of  Wyckoff 
Heights  Hospital  In  Brooklyn,  New  York.  I 
am  writing  to  urge  your  support  of  the  Hos- 
pital Emergency  Assistance  Act  (HR  11571) 
included  as  an  amendment  to  the  Partnership 
for  Health  Bill  (HR  6418) . 

The  Hospital  with  which  1  am  ass'>:iated 
has  valiantly  attempted  to  improve  and  ex- 
pand its  facilities  to  better  provide  care  for 
the  population  of  this  community.  Our  con- 
tinued Increase  of  services  and  our  desire  to 
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expand  and  advance  In  many  areas  which  are 
vitally  needed  are  hampered  by  the  Inability 
to  raise  construction  funds  In  an  area  which 
Is  not  capable  of  providing  necessary  fimds. 
The  aforementioned  legislation  is  vitally 
necessary  for  this  community  and  the  coun- 
try, and  your  earnest  support  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  M.  Hayes, 
Trustee,  Wyckoff  Heights  Hospital. 

Wyckoff  Heights  Hospital, 
Brooklyn.  N.Y..  August  28,  1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottincer. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
House   of   Representatives,    Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.   Ottinger:    The  Hospital  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act  (HR.  11571)   Is  of  vital 
Interest  to  all  of  us  closely  associated  with 
the  voluntary  hospital  system.  The  hospital 
with  which  I  am  associated.  Wyckoff  Heights 
Ho.'ipital.  Brooklyn,  has  valiantly  attempted 
to  improve  and  expand  Its  facilities  to  better 
provide  care  for  the  population  of  this  com- 
munity. 

Our  continued  increase  of  services  and  our 
desire  to  not  only  increase  but  advance  In 
many  areas  which  are  vitally  needed  are 
hampered  by  the  inability  to  raise  construc- 
tion funds  in  an  area  which  is  not  capable 
of  providing  necessary  funds.  The  aforemen- 
tioned legislation  Is  vitally  necessary  for  not 
only  this  community  but  the  country  at  large 
and  your  earnest  support  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jerome  F.  Glasser. 
President,  Board  of  Trustees. 

Washington  Hospital  Center, 
Wa.'shington,  DC,  August  16. 1967. 
Hon,  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Your  amendment  of  "section  12"  of 
the  Partnership  for  Health  for  1967  Amend- 
ment bill  (HR.  6418).  we  believe  will  re- 
ceive the  ratification  of  Congress  under  your 
leadership. 

Presently,  our  hospital  of  820  beds  is  In 
the  vulnerable  and  extremely  dangerous  posi- 
tion of  becoming  completely  non-operational 
should  an  electrical  outage  occur  for  any 
reason. 

Recently,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  na- 
tional survey  found  that  50  percent  of  all 
hospitals  are  in  the  category  of  having  no 
means  or  Inadequate  means  for  generating 
electrical  power  for  use  during  those  periods 
when  normal  power  sources  are  disabled. 

The  unbelievable  electrical  outages 
recently  experienced  along  our  east  coast, 
short  of  having  a  national  emergency,  should 
certainly  be  reason  enough  to  make  It  man- 
datory for  all  hospitals,  nur.slng  homes, 
mental  institutions,  etc.,  to  Install  the 
necessary  emergency  standby  electrical  ap- 
paratus required  to  operate  all  patient  facil- 
ities and  medical  treatment  equipment.  Ob- 
rtously.  legislation  Is  slow  in  coming  In  view 
of  the  enormous  cost  involved  and  the  im- 
possible financial  burden  that  would  be 
placed  upon  the  nation's  hospitals,  without 
government  assistance. 

Ironically,  during  electrical  power  outage 
periods  the  demand  for  hospital  services  Is  at 
a  maximum,  considering  the  life  and  death 
relationship  that  could  be  experienced  with 
total  darkness. 

HUl-Burton  ftmdlng  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  limited  to  the  extent  of  being 
almost  non-existent  as  far  as  providing  even 
a  token  amount  for  a  partial  standby  emer- 
gency electrical  equipment  Installation. 

This  unrealistic  and  impossible  situation 
we  are  presently  faced  with  has  created  an 
attitude  of  hopelessness.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  your  proposed  amendment  could  relieve 


the  situation  In  the  Distriot  of  Columbia 
as  well  as  In  other  areas  of  the  country. 
Very  truly  yours, 

R.  M.  Loughery, 

Administrator. 


RiDGEwooD,  N.Y.,  August  28,  1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottincer, 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Ottinger:  Those  of  us  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  voluntary  hospitals  system 
have  searched  in  many  ways  for  means  to 
Improve  the  facilities  of  the  hospital  which 
we    represent.    Our    services    have    been    in- 
creased to  a  point  wherein  we  are  no  longer 
able  to  provide  the  level  of  care  we  desire 
for  this  community. 

The  Hospital  Emergency  Assistance  Act 
(Hit.  11571)  provides  a  means  whereby  our 
efforts  might  be  realized.  This  legislation  Is 
vitally  necessary  for  those  hospit.ils  such  as 
ours  which  are  not  heavily  endowed.  Your 
earnest  support  of  this  legislation  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  A.  Schauer, 
Trustee,  Wyckoff  Heights  Hospital. 

August  30,  1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
House   of  Representatives,   Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.   Ottinger:   The  Hospital  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act  (HR  11571)   is  of  vital 
Interest  to  all  of  us  closely  associated  v.ith 
the  voluntary  hospital  system.  Tlie  hospital 
with  which  I  am  associated.  Wyckoff  Heights 
Hospital,  Brooklyn,  has  valiantly  attempted 
to  Improve  and  expand  its  facilities  to  better 
provide    care    for    the    population    of    this 
community. 

Our  continued  Increase  of  services  and  our 
desire  to  not  only  Increase  but  advance  In 
many  areas  which  are  vlt.iUy  needed  are 
hampered  by  the  inability  to  raise  construc- 
tion funds  in  an  area  which  Is  not  capable 
of  providing  necessary  funds.  The  aforemen- 
tioned legislation  is  vitally  necessary  for  not 
only  this  community  but  the  country  at  large 
and  yotir  earnest  support  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  R.  Schuster, 
Trustee,  Wyckoff  Heights  Hospital. 

Cedars  of  Lebanon  Hospital, 
Miami.  Fla.,  September  8, 1967. 

Dear  Sir:  Throughout  the  country,  hospi- 
tal administrators  are  watching  and  hoping 
for  the  passage  of  the  legislation.  House  Bill 
=M1979,  Introduced  by  Representative 
Claude  Pepper.  This  legislation  would  en- 
able the  appropriation  of  substantial  funds 
to  enlarge  present  facilities  and  eradicate  ob- 
solescence In  hospitals. 

Recent  studies  by  the  US.  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Florida  Development  Com- 
mission have  indicated  the  need  for  another 
2,000  beds  before  1970  In  the  Miami  area. 
However,  these  figures  are  already  obsolete. 
Experience  at  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon  Hospi- 
tal has  demonstrated  that  our  year  round 
average  is  at  96  "r  bed  occupancy.  This  past 
winter  we  have  had  to  accommodate  patients 
in  our  corridors  because  each  room  had  al- 
ready been  pressed  into  double  occupancy. 
Witli  the  Increasing  rise  In  population  base, 
plus  the  tourists,  we  anticipate  more  severe 
crises  in  the  years  to  come 

The  Cedars  of  Lebanon  Hospital  Is  plan- 
ning to  build  additional  facilities,  adding  500 
beds  with  supporting  service.  A  portion  will 
be  In  a  psychiatric  unit  for  both  private  and 
public  patients.  This  hospital,  opened  In 
1961  and  expanded  In  1964,  was  built  with 
private  capital.  Estimates  for  completion  of 
the  medlcAl  complex  are  at  Fifteen  Million 
Dollars.  We  are  naturally  hopeful  that  some 


part  of  this  total  can  ccme  from  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Without  Federal  aid,  we  and  the  other 
hospitals  in  the  same  category  of  voluntary 
non-profit  institutions,  may  have  to  curtail 
or  delay  part  of  the  planned  expansion.  Your 
Interest  and  support  is  necessary  to  our 
growth  and  is  urgently  requested  lor  passage 
of  House  Bill  .=  11979. 
Sincerely  yours. 

S.  K.  Bronstein, 
Executive  Vice-President. 


Adam  Kraus.  Inc., 
Glendale,  N.Y.,  August  30.  1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Ottincer:  As  a  trustee  of  Wyck- 
off Heights  Hospital  in  Brooklyn,  I  am  WTlt- 
ing   to   urge    your   support   of   the   Hospital 
Emergency    Assistance   Act    (HR    11571  j    in- 
eluded  as  an  amendment  to  the  Partnership 
for  Health  Bill  iHR  6418 1. 

The  hospital  with  which  I  am  associated 
has  valiantly  attempted  to  improve  and  ex- 
pand its  facilities  to  better  provide  care  for 
the  population  of  this  community.  Our  con- 
tinued Increase  of  services  and  our  desire  to 
expand  and  advance  In  many  areas  which 
are  vltaUy  needed  are  hampered  by  the  in- 
ability to  raise  construction  funds  in  an 
area  which  is  not  capable  of  providing  neces- 
sary funds. 

The  aforementioned  legislation  Is  vltallv 
necessary  for  this  community  and  the  coun- 
try and  your  earnest  support  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Adam  Kraus. 
Trustee.  Wyckoff  Heights  Hospital. 

Charles  Scala  Co., 
Glendale,  N.Y.,  August  23, 1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottincer, 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, House  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.   Ottinger:   The  Hospital  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act  (HR  11571)   Is  of  vital 
interest  to  all  of  us  closely  associated  with 
the  voluntary  hospital  system.  The  hospital 
with  which  I  am  associated,  Wyckoff  Heights 
Hospital,  Brooklyn,  has  valiantly  attempted 
to  Improve  and  expand  its  facilities  to  better 
provide  care  for  the  population  of  this  com- 
munity. 

Our  continued  Increase  of  services  and  our 
desire  to  not  only  Increase  but  advance  In 
many  areas  which  are  vitally  needed  are 
hampered  by  the  Inability  to  raise  construc- 
tion funds  in  an  area  which  Is  not  capable 
of  providing  necessary  funds.  The  aforemen- 
tioned legislation  Is  vitally  necessary  for  not 
only  this  community  but  the  coimtry  at  large 
and  your  earnest  support  wlU  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  Scala, 
Trustee,  Wyckoff  Heights  Hospital. 

Ridgewood,  NY..  August  24, 1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee,   House    of    Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Ottincer:    The  Hospital   Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act   i  HR  11571)    is  of  vital 
Interest  to  all  of  us  closely  associated  with 
the  voluntary  hospital  system.  The  hospital 
with  which  I  am  a.ssoclated.  Wyckoff  Heights 
Hospital,  Brooklyn,  has  valiantly  attempted 
to  improve  and  expand  Its  facilities  to  better 
provide    care    for    the    population    of    this 
community. 

Our  continued  Increase  of  services  and 
our  desire  to  not  only  Increase  but  advance 
In  many  areas  which  are  vitally  needed  are 
hampered  by  the  InabUlty  to  raise  construc- 
tion funds  In  an  area  which  Is  not  capable 
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of  providing  neceasary  funds.  The  aforemen- 
tioned legislation  Is  vitally  necessary  for 
not  only  this  community  but  the  country 
at  large  and  your  earnest  support  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Alfiled   R.    Schaiteh, 
Trtiatee,  Wyckoff  Heights  Hospital. 

Otto  Herrm.\nn  Inc.. 
Glendale.  NY.,  August  23.  1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear   Mr    Ottincer:    Those   of   us   closely 
associated  with  the  voluntary  hospitals  sys- 
tem have  searched  In  many  ways  for  means 
to  Improve  the  faclUtles  of  the  hospital  which 
we    represent.    Our    services    have    been    in- 
creased to  a  point  wherein  we  are  no  longer 
able  to  provide  the  level  of  care  we  desire 
for  this  community. 

The  Hospital  Emergency  Assistance  Act 
(H.R.  11571)  provides  a  means  whereby  our 
efforts  might  be  realized.  This  legislation  la 
vitally  necessary  for  those  hospitals  such  as 
ours  which  are  not  heavily  endowed.  Your 
earnest  support  of  this  legislation  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Otto  Herrmann, 
Trustee.  Wyckoff  Heights  Hospital. 

Asociaci6n  de  HosprrALES 

DE  Puerto  Rico, 
Santurce.  Puerto  Rico.  August  23,  1967. 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 

.>fember  of  Congress.  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Longworth  Building.  Washington, 
DC 

Dear  Mr.  Ottinger:  Many  thanks  for  your 
courtesy  and  Interest  shown  In  your  letter 
dated  August  3  addressed  to  Mr.  Arturo  Plard, 
Secretary  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Hospital  Associa- 
tion. 

We  strongly  support  the  Hospital  Hlmer- 
gency  Assistance  Act  now  adopted  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  6418.  We  are  pleased  to 
note  that  Puerto  Rico  has  been  included  as 
eligible  to  receive  funds  for  hospital  remodel- 
ing and  construction. 

Up  to  now,  75 '"c  of  the  HUl-Burton  funds 
have  been  taken  by  our  government  to  fi- 
nance the  construction  of  public  hospitals. 
The  result  of  this  policy  Is  evident  by  the 
overcrowding  In  outmoded  non-governmental 
hoepltal  facilities.  Great  urban  areas  have 
been  neglected  for  the  appropriation  of 
funds 

With  the  advent  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
the  needy  elderly  patients  have  been  raised 
to  the  category  of  paying  patients.  The  Im- 
pact in  demand  for  hospital  facilities  has 
been  noticeable. 

Hospitals  In  Puerto  Rico  have  no  flnanclal 
resources  to  expand.  Our  community  Is  still 
very  poor,  only  $900  Income  per  capita  annu- 
ally. Thus.  If  there  Is  not  enough  for  the 
basic  things  In  life  there  Is  no  surplus  for 
donations  Our  banks  do  not  venture  to  lend 
money  to  a  sick  enterprise.  There  Is  a  real 
crisis  In  our  non-governmental  hospitals. 
Last  year,  out  of  50  hospitals,  10  had  deficits; 
the  remainder  had  only  4,0 ''i  excess  of  In- 
come over  expenses.  This  situation  shows  that 
the  non-governmental  hospital  Is  unable  to 
modernize  and  expand  to  meet  modern  needs. 

A  survey  made  by  the  Department  of  Health 
concerning  general  hospital  beds  showed  the 
following  situation: 

Beds  were  acceptable 3,  BOO 

Beds  needed  to  be  modernized 3.  700 

Beds    were    obsolete — should    be    re- 
placed  1.800 

Total  beds 8,400 

These  figures  show  that  21%  of  the  beds 
needed  to  be  replaced.  The  projection  made 
by  the  Department  of  Health  Is  that  for  1972 


we  should  have  10,500  general  beds.  This  will 
show  a  deficit  of  2,100  beds  and  If  we  add 
1.800  obsolete  beds  the  total  deficit  would  be 
3.900  beds.  The  cost  of  construction  of  these 
new  beds  Is  of  100  million  dollars.  To  this  we 
have  CO  add  the  funds  needed  to  modernize 
3,700  beds. 

In  the  last  10  years  general  hospital  beds 
I  non  governmental)  have  increased  from  2.- 
948  to  3,i01.  This  represents  a  5'o  increase 
only.  Special  hospital  beds  were  reduced  by 
127  In  the  same  period  representing  a  10' , 
decrease  Our  population  has  Increased  from 
2.252.000  to  2,691.800  in  the  past  10  years.  The 
per  capita  Income  Increased  from  $468  to  ap- 
proximately $900  In  the  same  period. 

For  the  first  time  this  year  (April  14,  1967) 
the  Pair  Labor  Standard  Act  was  applied  to 
Puerto  Rican  hospitals.  Since  1948  we  had  our 
own  local  minimum  wage  laws.  The  federal 
law  has  had  a  catastrophic  effect  on  our  hos- 
pitals. Since  1958  the  average  hospital  salaries 
for  non  supervisory  employees  has  raised  6.3 '7 
annually.  The  enforcement  of  the  federal 
laws  raised  our  mlnimums  by  27%  where  the 
greatest  number  of  employees  are  Included. 
The  result  of  hospital  operations  this  year 
will  be  necessarily  worse  than  In  previous 
years. 

Thus,  our  only  hope  for  the  future  Is  that 
your  efforts  be  successful  to  get  enactment 
of  the  Hospital  Emergency  Act. 

Enclosed  please  find  a  memo  sent  to  all  our 
hospitals  and  copies  of  letters  sent  to  our 
Resident  Commissioner  in  Washington,  Hon. 
Santiago  Polanco  Abreu.  and  to  our  Secretary 
of  Health,  Hon.  Mario  Garcia  Palmierl. 
Sincerely, 

ErRAtN  FYoRES  Gallardo, 

President. 


Asociaci6n  de  HosPrrALES 

DE  PtTESTO   Rico, 

Santurce,  P.R. 

Memorandum 

A:  Todos  los  Hospitales. 

De:   Efrain  Flores  Callardo.  Presldente. 

Asunto:      "Hospital     Emergency     Assistance 

Act." 
Fecha:  23  de  agoeto  de  1967. 

Es  urgente  que  los  admlnlstradores,  dlrec- 
tores  medicos,  miembros  de  la  Junta  de  Dl- 
rectores  y  cludadanos  de  su  comunidad  es- 
criban  cartas  Inmedlatamente  sollcltando  que 
el  Congreso  apruebe  legislaclon.  en  estos  mo- 
mentos  bajo  dlscusibn,  para  ayuda  flnanclera 
a  los  hospitales. 

Nos  referimoe  al  "Hospital  Emergency  As- 
sistance Act"  (HR.  11571)  el  cual  fue  pre- 
sentado  en  la  Camara  de  Representatives  el  19 
de  Julio  de  1967.  El  proyecto  fue  referldo  al 
"Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce" para  estudlo,  Afortunadamente  ese 
Comlte  aprob6  el  proyecto.  Pero,  en  vez  de 
dejarlo  como  un  proyecto  separado  lo  in- 
cluyo  como  una  enmlenda  (section  12)  al 
"Partnership  for  Health  Bill"  (HJt.  6418). 
un  proyecto  de  la  Admlnistracl6n  del  Pres- 
ldente Jjhnson.  En  el  Conilt6  el  proyecto  fue 
aprobado  15  contra  14  votos.  Cuando  vaya 
a  la  Camara  y  al  Senado  dentro  de  unos  dias 
se  sometera  al  la  prueba  crucial.  El  Depart- 
amento  de  Salud  de  los  Estados  Unldos  ha 
Indlcado  que  debldo  a  que  los  hospitales  no 
han  expresado  Interns  alguno  no  hay  razbn 
para  que  haya  accl6n  por  el  momento. 

Para  au  lnformac6n  le  damos  los  puntos 
esenclalee  del  proyecto: 

1.  Autorlzar  al  Secretario  de  Salud  de  los 
Elstados  Unldos  (no  a  los  estados  como 
Hill -Burton)  a  conceder  dlrectamenate 
donatlvos  gratultoe  de  ^'j  partes  del  costo 
de  proyectoe  para  construccl6n,  remodela- 
cl6n,  modernlzEkclbn,  incluyendo  equlpo  de 
hospitales. 

2.  Para  el  primer  aflo  se  autortzan  $40 
mlUones. 

3.  El  Secretario  de  Salud  de  loe  Estados 
Unldos  podr4  concederle  un  pr^stamo  de 
emergencla   a   un   hoepltal   que   se   le   baga 


dlficil  consegulr  la    ^   parte  del  ooeto  del 

proyecto. 

4.  El  prfestamo  de  emergencla  ser4  hasta  el 
90  "b  de  la  parte  que  le  toca  al  hospital  ( Uj 
parte)    proveer. 

5.  El  pr6stamo  de  emergencla  devengari 
2V2  de  Intereses  anuales. 

6.  El  Secretario  de  Salud  de  los  Estados 
Unldos  determlnara  el  pleizo  del  prestamo  de 
emergencla  pero  en  nlngun  caso  sera  mayor 
de  50  afios.  Para  el  primer  ano  se  asignaran 
$18  millones  para  prestamos. 

7.  El  Secretario  de  Salude  de  los  Estados 
Unidos  hara  una  investigaclbn  para  deter- 
minar  prlorldades. 

8.  Son  eleglbles  los  hospitales  piibllcos  y 
los  hospitales  sin  fines  jjecunlarios  ("non- 
profit") para  los  efectos  de  este  proyecto. 

9.  Se  define  "nonprofit"  a  un  hospital  que 
es  operado  por  una  corporaclon  o  asoclaclbn 
en  que  nlnguna  parte  de  los  beneficios  sea 
para  beneficlo  de  los  Indlvlduos  que  la  com- 
ponen.  Especlflcamente  el  proyecto  lee  como 
sigue: 

"Nonprofit,  as  applied  to  any  hospital, 
means  a  hospital  which  Is  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corporations 
or  associations  no  part  of  the  net  earnings 
of  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully  Inure,  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
Individual." 

10.  Se  Incluye  a  Puerto  Rico  com  estado 
para    los    efectos   del    proyecto. 

Sugerimos  se  escriba  enseguida  a  las  slgul- 
entes  personas: 

1.  Sr  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Hou.se  of  Representatives.  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  Wrishington.  DC.  23515. 

2.  Lie.  Santiago  Polanco  Abreu.  Resident 
Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico.  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C.  20515. 

3.  Hon.  William  H.  Stewart,  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  9000  RockvlUe  Pike,  Bethesda,  Mary- 
land. 

4.  Congreslstas  que  conozcan  o  que  sepan 
tlenen  interes  en  asuntos  de  Puerto  Rico. 

5.  Oficlales  del  Estado  Libre  Asoclado  de 
Peurto  Rico  que  puedan  influir  en  alguna 
forma  en  este  asunto. 

Confiamos  en  que  todos  actuaran  rapida- 
mente  en  este  asunto. 

Para  su  Informaclon  tamblen  le  Incluyo 
copia  de  la  carla  del  senor  Richard  L.  Ottinger 
y  nuestra  contestacl6n  a  la  mlsma:  copia  de 
la  carta  al  Hon.  Santiago  Polanco  Abreu  y  al 
Hon  Mario  Garcia  Palmierl. 

Efrain  F'lores  Gallardo, 

Presidente. 

23  DE  Agosto  de  1967. 
Hon.  Mario  GarcIa  Palmieri, 
Secretario  dc  Salud  de  Fuerio  Rico, 
Departamento  de  Salud, 
Santurce.  Puerto  Rico. 

Estimedo  Doctor  Garcia  Palmieri:  Sollcl- 
tamos  la  ayuda  del  Departamento  de  SaUid 
de  Puerto  Rico  para  que  se  hagan  gestlones 
en  el  Congresso  de  los  Estados  Unldos  y  se 
conslga  la  aprobaclon  del  "Hospital  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act"  (H.R.  11871),  el  cual 
ha  pasado  a  ser  una  enmlenda  del  "Part- 
nership for  Health  Bill"  (H.R.  6418).  En 
este  provecto  de  ley  se  proveen  fondos  tanto 
para  los  hospitales  publlcos  como  los  prl- 
vados  sin  fines  lucratlvos  para  la  remodelac6n 
6  construccon  de  los  hospitales. 

Estos  benflcios  son  en  adlclbn  a  los  que 
provee  la  Ley  Hill  Burton  y  no  conltlgen  en 
nlngruna  manera  con  dlcha  Ley,  El  Clrujano 
General  de  los  Estados  Unldos  es  de  esta 
misma  opinion  y  le  envio  adjunto  copia  de 
la  decelarachl<5n  del  Hon.  William  H.  Stewart. 
Le  Incluyo.  adem&s.  un  memorandum  envlado 
a  todos  los  hospitales  de  Puerto  Rico  sobre 
este  asunto  y  copia  de  una  carta  al  Hon. 
Santiago  Polanco  Abreu  en  Washington. 

ConflamoB  que  el  Departamento  de  Salud 
de  Puerto  Rico,  en  vista  de  la  grau  necesldad 
que  ezlste  en  Puerto  Rico  para  remodelar  y 
modemizar  los  hoepltales  y  construlr  mds 
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facilldades,   de   el   m&s   decldldo   respaldo   a 
este  proyecto  de  ley. 
Coroialmente, 

EfraIn  Flores  Gallardo, 

Presidente. 

23  de  Agosio  de  1967. 
Hon.  Santiago  Polanco  Abreu. 
Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Washington,  D.C. 

EsTULADO  Senor  Polanco  Abreu:  A  nom- 
bre  de  la  Asociacion  de  Hospitales  de  Puerto 
Rico  queremos  solicltar  su  ayuda  ante  el 
Congreso  de  los  Estados  Unldos  respaldando 
el  H.R.  11571  "Hospital  Emergency  Assistance 
Act"  el  cual  fue  Incluido  como  una  enmlende, 
Secclbn  12,  al  "Partnership  for  Health  Bill", 
H.R.  5418,  por  el  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Committee. 

Creemos  que  es  de  vital  Imperlancla  para  la 
riudadania  en  general  de  Puerto  Rico  que  se 
logre  consegalr  londes  federates  adicionales 
p.ira  financier  la  construcclon  a  remodela- 
cton  de  nuesiros  hospitales. 

Esperamos  la  c(X)peracl6n  que  slen  pre  nos 
ha  brlndado  en  todos  los  asuntos  en  que  le 
hemos  ocupado.  Cuaiquier  Informacion  que 
neceslte  sobre  este  asunto  con  mucho  gusto 
se  la  envlaramos  enseguida. 

Celebramos  much  que  haya  recuperado  su 
salud  y  vuelva  con  nuevos  brios  a  defender 
los  intereses  de  Puerto  Rico. 
Cordialmente, 

Eirain  Flores  Gallardo, 

Presidente. 


stores  enjoy  an  increased  flow  of  busi- 
ness because  of  the  food  stamp  program. 
In  fact,  retail  food  sales  are  augmented 
by  an  average  of  8  percent  because  of 
food  stamp  customers. 

Also,  in  relation  to  education,  school 
teachers  have  lauded  the  effects  of  the 
program.  They  say  that  better  nourished 
children  are  more  diligent  pupils.  They 
have  noticed  marked  improvement  in 
the  study  habits  and  accomplishments  of 
children  whose  families  are  food  stamp 
participants. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  which 
California  citizens  have  said  about  the 
food  stamp  program: 

"I  am  permanently  disabled— I  am  on  a 
restricted  diet — the  food  coupons  have  done 
much  to  help  me." 

•With  a  family  of  five  to  care  for,  the  food 
stamps  have  been  a  great  help." 

■  I  would  like  to  write  and  tell  you  how 
much  the  food  stamps  have  helped  my  fam- 
ily. There  are  six  of  us — my  husband  has 
had  a  rather  bad  heart  attack." 

"We  sure  appreciate  the  Pood  Stamps.  We 
don't  know  what  we  would  do  without 
them." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  food  stamp  program 
has  been  extraordinarily  successful  and 
should  be  continued. 


default.  This  inequity  will  be  corrected 
with  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  study  is  needed 
to  determine  what  steps  should  be  taken 
to  protect  all  innocent  parties  in  default 
cases  involving  mortgage  loans  guaran- 
teed  by    the   Veterans'   Administration. 

In  the  other  body,  Senator  Tower  and 
several  cosponsors  have  introduced  this 
measure.  I  urge  the  House  to  provide 
the  leadership  in  granting  relief  to  de- 
serving veterans. 


FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.    JACOBS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Brown]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr      BROWN     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  food  stamp  program  in  my  State 
of  California. 

California  plays  a  significant  role  m 
the  food  stamp  program.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 135,000  participants  in  the 
program  in  California.  Each  month,  the 
food-purchasing  power  of  these  persons 
is  being  increased  by  more  than  $680,000. 
Each  month,  these  California  people  buy 
food  stamp  coupons  worth  $1.8  million. 
This  is  the  amount  they  would  have 
spent  for  food  in  the  absence  of  a  food 
stamp  program.  But,  now,  they  repre- 
sent a  food  market  worth  $2.5  million 
a  month.  This  means  better  diets  for  the 
poor,  more  business  for  retail  food  stores. 
a  general  boost  to  the  State's  economy, 
and  expanded  markets  for  California 
farmers. 

However,  quantitative  terms  are  not 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  overall  suc- 
cess of  the  food  stamp  program.  The  es- 
sence of  the  program  lies  in  its  effect 
on  various  channels  of  trade,  agricul- 
ture, nutrition,  and  business. 

Our  senior  citizens  are  particularly 
assisted  through  the  added  purchasing 
power  of  this  program.  To  the  older 
members  of  our  society,  an  extra  $6  to 
$10  a  month  can  mean  the  difference 
between  a  medically  correct  and  healthy 
diet  or  malnourishment  and  declining 
health. 
The   retailers   of   authorized   grocery 


HOME  LOANS  GUARANTEED  BY  VA 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Gibbons]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
dav  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  chapter 
37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  certain  veterans  purchasing 
homes  under  loans  guaranteed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  when  they  are 
recalled  to  active  duty.  Although  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing financial  responsibility  in  homebu^'- 
ing.  I  am,  neverthele.ss.  convinced  that 
legislation  is  needed  to  provide  adequate 
protection  for  veterans  recalled  to  ac- 
tive duty. 

In  some  cases  veterans  have  been 
forced  to  sell  their  homes  at  a  personal 
finaiicial  sacrifice.  At  a  later  date,  if  the 
subsequent  purchaser  defaults  in  pay- 
ment, the  veteran  is  responsible  for  the 
balance  due  on  the  loan. 

Far  too  often  the  veteran  who  initiated 
the  loan  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  not  notified  of  the 
default  until  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  pro- 
tect his  interest. 

Under  provisions  of  the  bill  I  have 
introduced,  the  VA  Administrator  will  be 
required  to  grant  the  veteran  a  release 
from  his  continuing  liability  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  when  he  sells  his 
property  as  a  result  of  being  called  to 
active  duty  in  any  branch  of  the  armed 
services  or  if.  in  connection  with  active 
dutv  service,  the  veteran  is  transferred 
by  official  orders  to  a  new  post  of  duty. 
Since  the  veteran  would  not  have 
normally  disposed  of  his  property  with- 
out military  orders,  it  seems  unfair  to 
make  him  liable  to  the  VA  for  any  later 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL:   A  CASE  POR 
HOLDING  OUR  OWN 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed giveaway  of  our  Panama  Canal 
continues  to  receive  intelligent  scrutiny 
and  discussion  in  many  pro-American 
publications  throughout  the  United 
States. 

This  is  indeed  fortunate,  for  the  leftist 
news  media  has  virtually  blacked  out  all 
discussions,  reports  and  releases  on  this 
most  vital  issue. 

A  timely  pro-Blue  article  appears  in 
the  October  1967  iszue  of  American  Opin- 
ion authored  by  Harold  Lord  Varney, 
president  of  the  Corrunittee  on  Pan 
American  Policy  and  editor  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican Headlines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  article  fol- 
lowing my  remarks; 

Panama— They're  Giving  Away  Our  Canal 
(By  Harold  Lord  Varney) 
It  was  T.  S.  Eliot  who  gave  us  the  melan- 
choly picture  of  a  world  ending  not  with  a 
bang  but  a  whimper  Unhappily  there  is  no 
more  apt  phrase  to  describe  Washington  as  it 
faces  President  Johnson's  new  Panama 
Treaty  and  a  testing  decision  on  the  surren- 
der of' our  Panama  Canal.  In  a  moment  which 
demands  a  bold  assurance  of  the  security 
of  our  interests  in  the  Hemisphere  and  a 
strong  enunciation  of  American  rights,  all 
official  Washington  has  elected  to  breathe  a 
collective  whimper. 

That  whimper  Is  heard  In  the  scooping 
voice  of  one  Senator  who  tells  us  that  "if 
President  Johnson  signs  the  Treaty,  we  can't 
verv  well  let  him  down."  It  Is  almost  as  If  the 
Seriator  considered  the  morale  of  the  man 
in  the  White  House  worth  the  acceptance  by 
the  Senate  of  a  contemptible  surrender 
which  imperils  our  national  security  and  the 
economic  future  of  all  Latin  America 

The  whimper  rises  from  forlorn  press  re- 
leases of  the  State  Department,  gurgling  the 
Coue  announcement  that  everything  Is  now 
satisfactorily  settled  in  Panama.  No  one  men- 
tions that  large  numbers  of  Panamanians 
driven  to  great  expectations  by  our  show  of 
weakness  are  even  now  calling  for  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  Treaty  by  their  National  Assem- 
bly, presumably  because  it  leaves  the  United 
States  with  a  few  fig  leaves  which  have  not 
yet  been  stripped  by  the  negotiators. 

The  whimper  Is  pervading.  One  hears  It 
In  the  pleading  voice  of  Robert  B.  Anderson, 
President  Elsenhower's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  President  Johnson's  chief  nego- 
tiator on  the  Panama  sellout  As  we  write 
Mr.  Anderson  is  trying  to  persuade  Senators 
and  Congressmen  to  accept  his  Treaty  deal 
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with  a  rant»8tlc  Ule  ol  Latin  American 
friendship  dangling  on  the  thin  thread  of 
our  consent  to  surrender  our  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  to  a  pouter-pigeon  Pan- 
ama Incapable  of  defending  It.  Of  course  as 
B4r  Anderson  must  well  know,  he  Is  selling 
a  dishonest  bill  of  goods.  It  Is  almost  as  If 
no  one  cared  that  Latin  America  Is  herself 
the  second  largest  customer  of  the  Canal. 
and  doesn't  want  turmoU  there,  or  bigger 
tolls,  any  more  than  we  should.  Aside  from 
the  Castroltes  and  the  crypto-Communlsts  of 
Venezuela,  the  Hemisphere  Is  united  In  urg- 
ing us  to  stay  In  the  Isthmus  rather  than 
risk  the  disorders  and  rapacity  of  the  Com- 
munist-led. Castro-backed  Panamanian  mob. 

It  we  were  Freudians,  which  we  are  not. 
it  would  be  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  in  our  Pan  American  policy  the  un.^p- 
petlzlng  group  which  surrounds  President 
Johnson  Is  suffering  In  the  grip  of  a  death 
wish.  In  every  tight  situation  which  has  de- 
veloped in  Latin  America,  their  InsUnctlve 
reaction  has  been  to  either  support  the  Com- 
munists or  scuttle  and  run.  Is  that  charm- 
ing bearded  chap  In  the  Escambray  a  Com- 
munist? Back  him  against  Batista.  Is  Romulo 
Betancourt  of  Venezuela  the  founder  of  the 
Communist  Parties  of  two  LaUn  American 
naUons?  Make  him  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  a  Presidential  ad- 
visor. Is  Victor  Paz  Estenssoro  of  Bolivia  a 
Communist  agent  with  a  Vice  President  who 
U  a  Communist  agent?  Send  our  Ambassa- 
dor and  A.I.D.  Director  to  give  campaign 
speeches  for  him  Has  Eduardo  Prel  of  Chile 
declared  from  the  beginiUng  that  he  Is  and 
will  remain  a  Marxist?  Single  him  out  for 
special  aid  and  approval.  Are  Communist 
mobs  roaming  the  streets  of  Panama?  Pre- 
pare a  treaty  to  surrender  to  them  our  Canal 
Zone— and  the  fate  of  the  nearly  forty  thou- 
sand U.S.  citizens  who  populate  It! 

The  appalling  truth  Is  that  absolutely  no 
necessity  exists  for  the  abject  and  unprece- 
dented surrender  that  we  are  making  on  the 
Isthmus.  No  foreign  force  is  compelling  us  to 
give  up  the  rights  which  the  Hay-Bunau- 
Varllla  Treaty  of  1903  assured  us  "in  perpe- 
tuity." No  sociological  condition  exists  in 
economically  booming  Panama  so  acute  that 
It  requires  us  to  strip  ourselves  of  our  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone— a  sovereignty 
we  have  held  since  Panama  was  but  fifteen 
days  old.  The  hard  Uuth  is  that  the  John- 
son Administration  Is  rtmnlng  away  In  Pan- 
ama because  It  is  In  a  state  of  funk.  It  Is 
taking  what  It  considers  the  easy  way  out. 

But  is  It  the  easy  way?  The  whole  discus- 
sion by  those  who  would  surrender  our  Canal 
Zone  and  the  fate  of  our  citizens  there  has 
been  drenched  with  emotional  chat  about 
"world  opinion."  By  some  occult  reasomng, 
Mr.  Johnson's  advisors  have  convinced  him 
that  we  will  win  the  world's  admiration  If 
we  run  out  on  the  Panama  Canal  we 
buUt  and  the  Canal  Zone  over  which 
we  are  assured  sovereignty  by  every 
feature  of  International  law.  No  supposition 
oould  be  more  preposterous.  There  can  be  no 
surer  way  for  the  United  States  to  win  the 
contempt  of  the  world,  and  particularly  of 
Latin  America,  than  to  show  Itself  too  In- 
veterate to  defend  Its  own  possessions  and 
status  in  the  Isthmus. 

Perhape  the  most  humiliating  Indictment 
which  we  can  make  of  the  Johnson  Treaty 
is  that  the  Panamanians  themselves  never 
expected  such  a  complete  surrender  by  the 
United  States.  Prom  the  start  of  negotiations 
m  1964,  little  Panama  has  mounted  a  com- 
plete bluff.  On  July  seventeenth,  even  La 
Hora  of  Panama  City  admitted  that  "Panama 
never  dreamed  that  its  negotiators  could  get 
90  much."  It  is  almost  as  If.  hoping  for  a 
handout,  Mexico  were  to  demand  El  Paso. 
Texas — and  receive  It  with  a  smile. 
I 

A  playback  of  those  events  of  the  last 
twelve  years  which  led  to  the  present  crisis 


reveals  that  at  nearly  every  juncture  the 
Panamanians  have  won  Increasing  gains  not 
because  they  were  strong,  or  right,  but  be- 
cause of  the  weaknesses  and  euphoria  of  the 
last  three  Washington  Administrations.  If 
the  United  States  had  at  any  point  taken  a 
firm  and  convincing  stand  on  its  rights  under 
the  1903  Treaty.  Panamanian  demands  would 
have  withered  and  turned  to  reason.  Unfor- 
tunately, none  of  our  last  three  Presidents 
has  taken  such  a  stand.  Panama  has  won  the 
Jackpot  virtually  by  default 

In  glancing  at  the  past.  1955  stands  out  as 
the  probable  point  of  no  return.  In  that  year 
the  Eisenhower  Administration,  badly  coun- 
seled by  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower,  the  Presl- 
dents  advisor  on  Inter-American  affairs, 
negotiated  a  treaty  which  was  expected  to 
satisfy  Panama's  appetite  for  more  economic 
benefits  from  the  Canal.  The  agreement 
gratuitously  raised  our  annual  subsidy  from 
$430,000  to  $1,930,000,  turned  over  real  estate 
valued  at  more  than  $25  million,  and  made 
other  generous  concessions.  Americans  were 
led  to  bellsve  that  all  of  this  was  done  to 
purchase  a  period  of  goodwill  In  Panama 
which  would  doubtless  last  for  half  a  century. 

Of  course,  as  everywhere  else,  the  reaction 
of  the  Panamanian  politicians  was  not  grati- 
tude but  an  awareness  that  Washington  was 
ready  for  a  bigger  touch.  They  struck  for  the 
Jackpot,  for  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone, 
reasoning  that  by  encouraging  Communist- 
led  attacks  on  the  Zone  they  could  create 
difficulties  which  the  United  States  might  be 
more  than  glad  to  surrender  to  them  along 
with  sovereignty  over  the  entire  503  square 
miles  of  American  territory  which  comprise 
our  Canal  Zone.  Fantastic  as  the  idea  may 
seem.  It  has  worked. 

The  decadent  "Hundred  Families"  who  rule 
Panama  had  quite  an  ace  to  play  In  the  form 
of  their  liaison  with  Panama's  Communist- 
controlled  student  organizations.  They  well 
knew  that  their  student  demonstrations 
could  be  turned  on  and  off  at  a  signal;  for, 
the  radical  students  turned  regularly  for 
orders  and  advice  to  Diogenes  de  la  Rosa,  at 
the  time  chief  advisor  to  Panama's  President. 
It  was  De  la  Rosa,  long  the  leader  of  the 
Panama  Socialist  Party,  who  In  his  youth  led 
the  activities  which  won  Panama's  student 
organizations  to  Marxism.  Fond  of  describing 
the  Soviet  revolution  as  the  "instructor  for 
my  generation,"  he  calls  himself  a  Marxist. 
It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  It  was 
De  la  Rosa  who  convinced  the  top  polltlcos 
that  they  should  use  the  students  as  shock 
troops  In  their  campaign  to  drive  the  United 
States  from  the  Isthmus.  It  would  be  well  to 
keep  Mr.  De  la  Rosa  In  mind,  as  he  was  the 
chief  Panamanian  negotiator  In  the  talks 
which  produced  the  new  Treaty. 

The  issue  selected  to  touch  off  the  anti- 
American  campaign  was  the  demand  that 
the  flag  of  Panama  be  flown  In  the  Zone  as 
a  symbol  of  Panama's  sovereignty  there.  This 
was  of  coiu-se  designed  to  change  the  Juridi- 
cal meaning  of  the  treaty  which  gives  the 
United  States  "all  the  powers,  rights  and 
authority"  within  the  Zone  "which  the 
United  States  would  possess  and  exercise  If 
It  were  the  sovereign  of  the  territory  .  .  . 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such  sover- 
eign rights,  powers  and  authority."  Milton 
Elsenhower  and  the  President's  other  advisors 
Ignored  the  consequences  which  such  a  dis- 
play of  the  Panama  flag  would  Involve.  They 
temporized  with  the  situation  until  It  got 
out  of  hand. 

On  May  2.  1958  the  agitation  erupted  Into 
violence.  The  Marxist  Union  of  University 
Students  launched  what  they  called  "Opera- 
tion Sovereignty."  Seventy-five  students.  led 
by  Communists  Cleto  Manuel  Souza  and 
Bolivar  DavaJos.  marched  Into  the  Zone  and 
planted  filty-nlne  Panamanian  flags  between 
Panama  and  Cristobal.  Terrorism  followed. 
When  Milton  Eisenhower  visited  Panama  on 
July  fourteenth,  Panama's   President   de   la 


Guardla  took  up  the  matte-  of  the  flying  of 
the  Panamanian  flag  over  our  territory  In  the 
Canal  Zone  and  told  our  President's  brother 
that  the  United  Statee  must  yield  on  the 
issue.  Concurrently  a  picket  line  of  student 
Communists  was  thrown  around  the  U.S. 
Embassy  displaying  banners  declaring:  ■Mil- 
ton, the  Canal  is  Ours."  Incredibly,  Dr.  Eisen- 
hower sent  word  that  he  would  like  to  meet 
with  the  young  Communists.  They  rebuffed 
him  coldly  and  he  left  Panama  claiming  to 
be  greatly  shaken  by  the  situation  there.  So 
shaken  was  he.  In  fact,  that  he  returned  to 
recommend  to  his  brother  that  the  United 
States  capitulate. 

When  Washington  delayed,  the  Panama- 
nian Administration,  working  hand  in  hand 
with  the  Communists,  decided  to  stage  an- 
other demonstration.  On  November  28.  1959. 
after  an  earlier  abortive  attempt,  a  Com- 
munist-led mob.  spearheaded  by  students, 
attempted  an  armed  Invasion  of  the  U.S. 
Canal  Zone.  Halted  by  American  troops  they 
turned  back  Into  Panama  City,  attacking  and 
looting  American  property.  Accompanied  by 
Aqullino  Boyd,  a  former  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  they  marched  to  the  American  Em- 
bassy, tore  the  American  flag  from  the  Em- 
bassy mast,  desecrated  it.  and  replaced  it 
with  the  flag  of  Panama.  While  all  this  was 
going  on.  the  Panamanian  police  and  Na- 
tional Guard  stood  Idle.  They  were  under 
orders  not  to  act. 

This  was  the  point  at  which  Washington 
should  have  broken  off  all  conversations 
with  Panama  and  made  It  plain  that  the 
United  States  couldn't  be  bullied.  But  the 
Administration  had  planned  from  the  begin- 
ning to  handle  It  In  a  different  way.  In  fact, 
the  leaders  of  the  Communist  mobs  had  been 
emboldened  by  the  knowledge  that  Fernando 
Eleta.  subsequently  one  of  Diogenes  de  la 
Rosa's  colleagues  on  the  1966-1967  negotiat- 
ing team,  had  visited  Milton  Elsenhower  at 
his  home  on  September  13.  1958.  after  his 
return  from  Panama,  and  had  come  away 
with  a  promise  that  the  United  States  was 
now  ready  to  acknowledge  Panamanian 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone.  This  was 
officially  denied,  but  in  November  of  1959  the 
President  sent  Undersecretary  of  State 
Livingston  T.  Merchant  to  Panama.  After 
three  days  of  discussion  with  leaders  of  the 
"Hundred  Families,"  Merchant  announced 
United  States  recognition  of  Panamas 
"titular"  sovereignty  over  the  Zone. 

When  the  news  reached  Congress  the  re- 
action was  both  immediate  and  furious.  So 
Intense  was  the  anger  that,  on  February  2, 
1960,  Congressman  I>anlel  J.  Flood  (D. -Penn- 
sylvania) led  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  adopting,  by  a  record  vote  of  381  to  12. 
a  Joint  Resolution  disapproving  the  flying 
of  Panama's  flag  in  the  American  Canal 
Zone.  Soon  thereafter,  an  amendment  to  the 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  expressly  forbidding  the  use  of 
funds  for  display  of  the  Panamanian  flap. 
passed  both   the  House  and  Senate. 

President  Elsenhower  waited  patiently  un- 
til Congress  had  adjourned  and  the  legisla- 
tors were  returned  to  their  constituencies 
Then,  on  September  17,  1960,  he  Issued  an 
Executive  Order  directing  that  the  flag  of 
Panama  be  flown  at  the  Shaler  Triangle  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  Panamanian  Left  had  at 
last  thrust  Its  head  Into  the  tent  of  United 
States  sovereignty  over  the  Canal, 
n 

When  In  1961  the  refreshing  figure  of 
John  P.  Kennedy  moved  into  the  White 
House  to  replace  the  Jaded  Elsenhower,  the 
American  public  expected  better  things.  The 
new  President's  campaign  speeches  had  con- 
veyed the  impression  that  he  relished  a  more 
vigorous  American  foreign  policy — a  policy 
alert  to  defend  American  rights  abroad.  But 
the  nation  was  m  for  a  crushing  disappoint- 
ment. It  took  John  Kennedy  no  time  at  all 
to    make    Dwlght    Elsenhower    look    like    a 
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Right-wing  Extremist.  He  immediately  sur- 
rounded himself  with  an  off-beat  collection 
of  Latin  American  counselors — men  like 
Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr..  Richard  Goodwin, 
and  Walt  W.  Rostow.  Even  Adolf  A.  Berle 
couldn't  work  with  them.  Their  minds  be- 
clouded with  moony  plans  for  a  magic  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  they  quickly  made  a 
further  mess  of  the  situation  In  Panama. 

Panama  Itself  now  had  a  new  President, 
Roberto  P.  Chlari.  Supported  by  the  Com- 
munists in  his  flrst  race  for  the  Presidency 
in  1956,  Chlari  was  spokesman  for  all  of  the 
antl-Grlngo  elements  in  Panamanian  poUtlcs. 
A  rich  man  himself,  he  catered  to  Marxists 
and  malcontents.  He  quickly  established  con- 
tact with  young  President  Kennedy  and  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  visit  the  White  House. 
Meanwhile,  at  the  iniUaUve  of  Aqullino  Boyd, 
Panama's  Natlortal  Assembly  passed  a  reso- 
lution setting  the  stage  for  the  Chlarl-Ken- 
nedy  talks.  The  resolution  called  for  renego- 
tiation of  the  1903  Treaty. 

What  actually  happened  at  the  White 
House  during  Chiarl's  two-day  visit  Is  still 
undisclosed.  The  Joint  statement  which  the 
two  Presidents  released,  like  all  such  docu- 
ments, was  ambiguous.  The  real  agreement 
was  verbal.  But,  from  Chiarl's  declaration  at 
the  height  of  the  1964  riot  that  "I  have  been 
promised  a  renegotiation  of  the  1903  Treaty." 
it  is  obvious  that  President  Kennedy  went 
well  beyond  President  Elsenhower  in  his 
promises  to  Panama.  The  flrst  visual  sign  of 
this  policy  was  the  agreement  to  fly  the  Pana- 
manian flag  at  eleven  new  locations  In  the 
American  Zone.  Soon  thereafter  the  Pana- 
manian flag  was  ordered  flown  wherever  the 
.\mencan  flag  was  displayed. 

After  taking  office.  President  Johnson  made 
some  initial  gestures  indicating  that  he  might 
be  the  firm  President  the  American  people 
had  been  hoping  for  through  three  Adniinis- 
tra-tions.  To  take  no  chances,  the  Communists 
decided  to  confront  him  with  a  bloody 
demonstration  that  would  make  renegotia- 
tion an  attracUve  alternaUve.  Lyndon 
Johnson  had  but  warmed  his  seat  in  the 
White  House  when  they  precipitated  the 
grisly  riots  of  January  ninth  to  fourteenth, 
1964.  No  poliUcal  event  could  have  Illus- 
trated more  certain  signs  of  premedltaUon, 
Whatever  the  agreement  between  the  "Hun- 
dred Families"  and  the  Communists,  each 
played  the  role  with  flawless  liaison. 

Panama's  National  Guard,  a  formidable 
body  of  three  thousand  men  trained  and 
amied  bv  the  Americans,  could  have  snuffed 
out  the  demonstration  In  little  more  than  an 
hour.  Responsible  Americans  and  Pana- 
manians pleaded  wnth  President  Chlari  to 
mobilize  the  Guard.  To  every  plea  he  replied: 
■I  have  been  promised  the  renegotiation  of 
the  1903  Treatv.  I  won't  act  until  I  have  the 
word  of  the  United  States  that  they  will 
grant  It." 

The  riot  was  of  course  a  planned  per- 
formance, and  part  of  the  script  was  to  force 
American  troops  trying  to  protect  lives  and 
property  to  fire  upon  the  Panamanian  mobs 
In  self-defense.  That  would  permit  the  Pana- 
manian President  to  rally  the  country  about 
him.  Roberto  Chiarl's  premeditated  ruthless- 
ness  resulted  In  better  than  four  hundred 
casualties,  but  the  tragedy  produced  the  de- 
sired effect:  President  Johnson  softened. 
With  an  election  campaign  facing  him  in 
1964,  Lyndon  Johnson  wanted  no  trouble  in 
Panama  to  confuse  the  campaign  issues.  He 
yielded,  stepping  firmly  Into  the  trap  of  nego- 
tiations. All  of  our  rights  In  the  Canal  Zone 
were  now  in  danger. 

Having  decided  to  follow  In  the  footprints 
of  President  Elsenhower.  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  confronted  with  the  task  of  selling  the 
surrender  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.  Plalnspeaking  Ambassador 
Thomas  C.  Mann  warned  him  that  ninety 
percent  of  the  American  people  would  vigor- 
ously oppose   a  sellout   of  the  Canal   Zone. 


Recognizing  the  truth  of  this,  Johnson  has 
initiated  a  three-pronged  political  attack  to 
cover  the  American  exit  from  the  Isthmus: 

(1)  To  prevent  public  discussion,  which 
would  most  certainly  arouse  the  rage  of 
Americans  against  any  Administration  which 
proposed  to  surrender  American  soil  to  a  for- 
eign power,  the  President  has  surrounded 
the  negotiations  ■with  a  leaden  secrecy.  Every 
attempt  by  Members  of  Congress  or  by  the 
Press  to  pry  out  the  facts  has  invariably 
been  met  by  a  sharp  reply  that,  for  reasons 
of  national  security,  the  whole  matter  is  clas- 
Bifled.  The  American  and  Panamanian  nego- 
tiators met  in  closed  sessions,  and  agreed 
to  issue  no  pubUc  reports  and  grant  no  inter- 
views. Twice,  the  President  himself  spoke 
from  his  Olympian  heights,  vaguely  summa- 
rlzlng  what  he  said  were  the  salient  agree- 
ments. But  the  negotiators  themselves  oper- 
ated in  a  publicity  vacuum.  The  hush-hush 
strategy  paid  off.  For  almost  three  years  nego- 
tiations which  gravely  affected  the  whole 
future  of  the  Americas  went  almost  unre- 
ported in  the  Press.  Left  in  complete 
Ignorance,  Ambassador  Mann's  "ninety  per- 
cent" never  mobilized  into  angry  opposition. 

(2)  Since  ratification  of  the  Treaty  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Johnson  moved  early  and  cleverly  in  an 
attempt  to  thwart  potential  Republican  op- 
position bv  associating  nationally  known 
Republicans  with  his  new  Treaty  project. 
Since  President  Elsenhower  was  so  deeply 
Involved  in  the  blunders  which  led  to  the 
Panamanian  deflance.  he  could  not  consist- 
ently criticize  the  Johnson  solution.  In  fact, 
his  "backstage  Influence  among  Senate  Re- 
publicans was  invoked  to  support  the  Treaty 
surrendering  the  Canal  Zone.  After  the  ne- 
gotiations were  completed.  President  Elsen- 
hower openly  and  ardently  leaped  into  the 
arena  with  a  strong  statement  urging  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Johnson  Treaty.  Chief  Nego- 
tiator Robert  B.  Anderson.  Elsenhower's  Sec- 
retarv  of  the  Treasury,  has  now  been  pushed 
forward  as  a  drum-beater  for  the  Treaty  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Several  weeks  ago  when  a  num- 
ber of  Republican  Senators  were  contemplat- 
ing speeches  on  the  Treaty  issue  In  the  hope 
of  awakening  the  American  people  from 
their  state  of  misinformation.  Anderson  was 
rushed  to  the  Senate  Office  Building  where 
he  personallv  implored  each  minority  Sena- 
tor to  remain  silent  until  the  negotiations 
were  completed.  His  mission  was  successful 
and  the  American  people  remained  m  the 
dark  during  the  important  weeks  when  there 
should  have  been  a  national  debate. 

(31  To  give  the  public  the  Impression  that 
the  Johnson  Administration  was  giving  up 
nothing  of  value  In  surrendering  the  Zone 
and  the  sole  control  of  the  Canal,  a  care- 
fully timed  campaign  was  launched  to  sell 
the  Idea  that  the  Panama  Canal  Is  obso- 
lescent and  that  we  must  build  a  new  one. 
The  old  claptrap  about  a  sea-level  canal, 
which  had  been  studied  and  rejected  by 
Congress  as  far  back  as  the  Administration 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  again  re\'ived. 
Congress  was  pressured  to  appropriate 
money  for  a  commission  to  studv  a  new  sea- 
level  route — a  commission  including  such 
"unprejudiced"  members  as  Dr.  Milton  El- 
senhower. The  maneuver  had  Its  Intended 
effect. 

The  "Liberal"  Press  went  to  town  on  the 
fea-level  Idea,  now  all  jumbled  together  with 
a  science  fiction  tale  involving  immediate 
nuclear  excavation,  and  the  public  began  to 
accept  ■without  question  the  Idea  that  the 
Panama  Canal  was  outdated.  Thus  the  focus 
was  turned  from  the  existent  Canal,  which 
we  were  abjectly  surrendlng.  to  a  phantom 
sea-level  canal  that  was  presumably  soon  to 
be  excavated  with  a  handful  of  hydrogen 
bombs.  Of  course,  the  whole  performance 
was  a  fraud.  So  many  technical  and  diplo- 
matic obstacles  have  become  evident  that  it 
is  now  doubtful  11  the  sea-level  canal  will 


ever  be  bulit.  But,  even  if  the  enormotus 
diflJcultles  could  be  overcome,  it  would  be 
years  before  It  could  be  operative.  Mean- 
while, except  for  a  few  oversize  tankers  and 
carriers  the  present  Canal  is  nor  obsolete. 
Why,  aft«r  all,  do  you  suppose  the  Pana- 
manian Marxists  want  It? 
ni 

PREsrotNT  Johnson  may  win  his  senselese 
battle  to  surrender  our  position  In  Panama. 
If  he  does,  he  will  sUll  lose.  When  the  act 
becomes  known,  millions  of  Americans  will 
execrate  his  name  for  the  deed.  There  is, 
after  all.  a  Presidential  election  next  year. 
Other  Johnson  programs,  sound  or  unsound, 
have  at  least  held  political  appeal  that 
bought  votes  or  benefited  some  particular 
segment  of  the  American  population,  how- 
ever much  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  tis. 
His  Panama  program  Is.  however,  a  sellout 
that  all  Americans  can  understand. 

Americans  built  a  canal  in  Panama  which 
stood  for  fifty-three  years  as  a  proud  monu- 
ment to  American  generosity  and  interna- 
tional goodwill.  It  has  been  a  contribution 
which  we  have  made  unselfishly  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  We  have  deliberately 
refrained  from  raising  tolls  since  1941  be- 
cause the  founders  of  the  Canal  were  deter- 
mined that  it  would  never  be  used  to  bleed 
international  commerce.  This  prideworthy 
record  will  now  be  repudiated  by  the  John- 
son Treaty. 

With  Texas-sized  contempt  for  traditional 
policy  Mr,  Johnsons  negotiators  have 
written  into  the  very  text  of  the  Treaty  a 
provision  for  drastic  increasee  in  tolls  to 
please  the  Panamanian  mobs.  Something 
honorable  and  clean  is  being  transformed 
Into  a  tribute-taker's  toll  trap,  to  mulct  the 
commerce  of  the  world  That  the  Johnson 
Administration  Is  well  aware  of  the  com- 
ing descent  into  piracy  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  engaged  a  team  of  Stanford  Unlver- 
sltv  professors  to  draw  up  a  brief  to  indicate 
lust  how  high  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  tolls. 
Such  is  the  moral  slough  into  which  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  will  be  asked  to 
descend  in  Its  consideration  of  this  Treaty. 


FAY  WILLIAMS  SERVES  HER  COM- 
ML'NITY   AND   HER  COUNTRY 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACOBS  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Fay 
■Williams  has  compiled  a  record  of  serv- 
ice to  Indianapolis  matched  by  few  other 
individuals  in  our  community. 

As  social  worker  and  then  director  of 
a  settlement  house  and  a  day -care  center, 
she  demonstrated  she  had  the  rare  abil- 
ity to  convert  social  theory  into  practical 
applications  to  help  the  poor. 

More  recently,  she  has  directed  the 
Martindale  area  citizens  service  proj- 
ect, an  OEO-sponsored  community  ac- 
tion neighborhood  program  on  the  near 
northeast  side  of  Indianapolis. 

Under  her  leadership.  MACS  has  be- 
come the  most  successful  war  on  pov- 
erty neighborhood  action  program  in  the 
city.  As  a  result,  residents  of  the  area 
feel  for  the  first  time  that  someone  else 
cares  about  them  and  is  willing  to  fill 
their  needs,  whether  they  be  for  jobs, 
health  care,  education,  or  recreation. 

Mrs.  WUUams  also  has  found  time  to 
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make  a  continuing  contribution  to  the 
work  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
was  honored  recently  by  being  appointed 
to  the  national  league's  education  fund 
board  of  directors. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  article  by 
Elizabeth  Shelton.  paid  tribute  to  the 
significance  of  the  league's  appointment 
of  Mrs.  Williams.  The  text  of  that  article 
follows : 

Indiana  Woman  URCza  Sesvicxs  fob 

In  NEB    CXTt 

(By  Elizabeth  Shelton i 

Things  are  looking  up  In  one  inner  city — 
the  near  northeast  of  Indianapolis — because 
a  member  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
lent  a  sympathetic  ear  while  conducting  a 
voter  registration  drive  there. 

"The  reasons  for  voting  had  to  be  put  on 
a  concrete  tmsls."  said  Pay  H.  Williams.  "That 
meant  street  lights,  streets  swept,  additional 
services,  more  and  better  schools." 

As  she  and  other  workers  rounded  up  vol- 
unteers to  run  the  registration  drive,  they 
learned  of  the  Martindale  area's  long  list  of 
urgent  needs.  Mrs.  Williams  now  directs  an 
OEO-funded  project  In  the  mile-square  ghet- 
to. 

Some  of  the  tangible  results  of  the  proj- 
ect, in  operation  since  May.  1966,  have  been 
a  day  nursery  for  the  children  of  working 
mothers,  a  pool  to  keep  urban  youth  cool 
in  the  summer,  a  senior  citizens  center,  a  Jay- 
cee-sponsored  home  management  course  and 
an  employment  office. 

For  the  first  time  health  services  are  being 
brought  to  the  area.  Formerly  the  services 
were  available  at  a  general  hospital  across 
town  with  no  direct  bus  line. 

There  Is  a  new  immunization  clinic  to 
serve  the  area  where  13.800  residents  live  in 
•Ingle-family  shotgun-style  row  houses.  "Lees 
than  20  per  cent  of  school  children  had  im- 
munization because  it  Is  not  required  for 
school   entrance,"   Mrs.    Williams  explained. 

"Only  six  per  cent  were  protected  against 
polio." 

Her  own  approach  is  the  Madison  Avenue 
one  of  finding  a  different  way  to  sell  when 
you  learn  people  aren't  buying  what  you  sell: 
Bring  the  services  to  the  people. 

A  proposal  for  a  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ter Is  now  being  developed. 

A  public  boujftlng  project  is  another  future 
goal. 

"Indianapolis  Is  traditionally  antl-Pederal 
aid."  Mrs.  Williams  explains.  What  got  It 
started  on  public  housing  was  the  building 
of  a  highway.  Thirty  thousand  people  were 
to  be  moved  and  somebody  finally  asked 
"Where?'  " 

The  single  most  important  development, 
though,  she  says,  was  establishment  of  a 
neighborhood  organization.  She  believes  city 
agencies  and  business  leaders  are  beginning 
to  listen  to  Martindale  residents  seriously 
and  with  understanding. 

She  describee  the  organization  as  "very 
active  politically  but  non -partisan."  It  man- 
aged to  win  one  seat  on  the  school  board  of 
seven  members. 

Another  plus  was  the  organization  of  a 
mothers'  lobby  that  was  successful  In  getting 
welfare  payments  Increased.  The  women 
were  schooled  by  the  League  before  appear- 
ing before  the  State  Legislature  to  state  their 
case 

Indianapolis  spent  a  summer  without 
rioting,  "but  it  was  not  calm.  There  was 
unrest  but  not  violence,"  Mrs.  Williams  says. 
"As  Ln  every  other  large  city  there  is  fear 
and  suspicion  of  police."  However,  Martin- 
dale residents  feel  they  have  the  support 
of  the  police  chief. 

Mrs.  Wllliamfl  originally  planned  to  be- 
come a  lawyer,  but  after  one  semester  In 
school  decided  that  she  could  accomplish 
mere  as  a  social  worker.  After  obtaining  her 
master's  degree  from  Indiana  University,  she 


began  working  In  "a  Jail  for  kids."  Later 
she  ran  a  settlement  hoiase  and  directed  a 
day  care  center 

As  a  member  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  Inner  City  group.  Mrs.  Williams  has 
been  commuting  to  Baltimore  to  work  with 
the  East  Baltimore  Citizens  Center. 

After  last  night,  when  she  was  appointed 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  League's 
Education  Fund,  she  will  be  commuting  to 
Washington  four  times  a  year.  Also  named  to 
the  board  was  Mrs.  Fleming  Law  of  Atlanta. 
Ga 

Mrs.  Williams  is  married  to  a  Sheraton 
Hotel  employe.  Prank  J.  Williams.  They  have 
a  16-year-old  son,  Reginald. 


MEDICARE 


Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  FtriTON]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, medicare  is  now  a  year  old,  and  Its 
accomplishments  are  impressive.  About 
19  million  elderly  now  have  some  health 
protection,  about  4  million  have  had  hos- 
pital bills  paid,  and  10  million  had  doc- 
tors' bills  paid 

Lawrence  T.  Smedley,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Social 
Security,  recently  wrote  about  what 
medicare  has  done  so  far  and  suggests 
what  still  needs  to  be  done  to  provide 
older  American.*;  with  adequate  health 
care.  His  views  appeared  in  an  article  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  American  Fed- 
erationist,  ofQcial  AFL-CIO  monthly 
magazine. 

Since  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr. 
Smedley's  article  is  well  worth  our  atten- 
tion. I  include  it  in  the  Record: 

Medicare:    Progress   and  Problems 
( By  Lawrence  T,  Smedley ) 

Medicare  is  now  a  year  old.  When  the 
program  of  health  Insurance  for  the  aged 
went  Into  effect  on  JiUy  1.  1966,  It  brought 
to  an  end  several  decades  of  bitter  struggle 
to  begin  the  building  of  a  rational  health 
care  system.  The  victory  of  Medicare  cer- 
tainly was  not  total.  Its  passage  required 
some  compromises  and  Its  operation,  as  with 
any  new  program,  promised  to  reveal  unan- 
ticipated problems. 

After  a  year,  it  may  be  possible  to  assess 
Medicare.  What  has  It  accomplished  and 
what  problems  exist,  foreseen  and  unfore- 
seen? It  should  be  remembered  first  of  all 
that  Medicare  was  enacted  with  certain 
handicaps.  Some  of  Its  basic  limitations  and 
problems  stem  from  the  intention  of 
minimizing  conflict  with  organized  medicine 
and  the  Insurance  Industry. 

Organized  labor,  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  and  other  organizations  op- 
posed certain  features  of  the  legislation.  I.e., 
deductibles,  co-Insurance  and  exclusions. 
They  also  were  aware  of  the  need  for  addi- 
tional legislation  to  meet  many  problems  that 
generally  burden  health  care  In  the  United 
States.  But  there  was  danger  the  legislation 
would  not  p€iss  if  concessions  were  not  made. 

First,  the  legislation  provides  that  the  bill- 
ing process  would  be  iiiindled  by  "Intermedi- 
aries." Typically,  these  are  large  Insurance 
companies  or  the  so-called  "Blues" — Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield.  In  other  words,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  does  not  fully 
administer  Medicare.  a.B  It  does  the  Old  Age, 
Survivors  and  Disability  programs,  but  con- 


tracts out  a  large  part  of  the  administration 
of  the  program  to  Insurance  companies  and 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield — largely  or- 
ganized medicine's  traditional  allies. 

Then  the  program  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  requiring  separate  administration. 
Virtually  everyone  is  Included  In  Part  A 
(hospital  care).  But  Part  B  (doctor  care) 
Is  voluntary  and  the  eligible  individual  must 
sign  up  for  it  and  pay  $3  a  month.  The  latter 
required  one  of  the  largest  public  education 
programs  in  history  to  Inform  19  million  of 
the  elderly  about  the  benefits,  the  cost  and 
how  to  enroll.  Organized  labor,  for  example, 
played  a  significant  role  in  a  very  successful 
program  called  "Medicare  Alert."  which 
utilized  many  union  retirees  to  Inform  other 
retirees  concerning  the  program.  The  cam- 
paign apparently  was  effective  because  90 
percent  of  those  eligible  enrolled  in  the 
program. 

The  Medicare  program  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  start  small  and  grow.  In  a  single 
day,  the  Medicare  program,  covering  19  mil- 
lion people,  began  operation.  Prior  to  that, 
some  6,750  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  had 
to  be  certified  as  meeting  government  quality 
standards.  And  they  also  had  to  be  In  com- 
pliance with  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
to  ensure  there  is  no  discrimination  against 
Negroes  or  other  minorities  in  the  provision 
of  hospital  care. 

In  addition,  the  program  involved  some 
250,000  physicians  and  their  staffs;  the  staffs 
of  1,300  participating  home  health  agencies: 
74  Blue  Cross  organizations:  33  Blue  Shield 
plans;  15  Insurance  companies  and  over  100 
group  practice  prepayment  plans  and  numer- 
ous other  agencies  acting  either  directly  or  as 
fiscal  Intermediaries.  Forms  and  administra- 
tive procedures  had  to  be  devised,  personnel 
hired  and  trained,  the  cooperation  and  par- 
ticipation of  many  different  groups.  Institu- 
tions and  Individuals  secured. 

During  the  first  year,  5  million  inpatient 
hospital  bills  (Part  A)  were  processed.  Ap- 
proximately »2.4  billion  was  p>ald  to  partici- 
pating hospitals — an  average  bill  of  about 
$90.  These  bills  represented  services  for  about 
4  million  beneficiaries.  (Some  beneficiaries 
were  in  a  hospital  more  than  once  during  the 
year.)  During  the  first  year,  20  percent  more 
of  the  elderly  received  hospital  services  than 
during  comparable  periods  before  passage  of 
Medicare  and  all  were  able  to  receive  care 
with  the  dignity  that  goes  with  being  a 
private  and  not  a  charity  patient. 

Almost  25  million  bills  have  been  paid  for 
medical  services.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  number  of  billings  to  people  because  in- 
dividuals may  submit  a  number  of  bills 
during  the  year.  But  the  estimates  are  that 
9  to  10  million  people  are  Involved.  Current- 
ly, only  about  57  percent  of  bills  being  pro- 
cessed result  in  some  payment.  No  payment 
Is  made  for  the  remainder  since  they  are 
credited  to  the  Individual's  $50  annual 
deductible  and  do  not,  therefore,  result  In  a 
payment. 

There  have  been  more  than  200,000  notices 
of  admission  to  Extended  Care  Facilities 
(nursing  homes  capable  of  providing  post- 
hospital  care)  since  that  part  of  the  Medicare 
program  began  January  1,  1967.  Present  ad- 
mission notices  are  running  about  8,000  per 
week.  Some  of  these  admissions  represent 
those  in  Extended  Care  Facilities  on  January 
1,  1967.  A  majority  represent  those  trans- 
ferred after  a  hospital  stay  for  acute  care. 
There  are  encouraging  signs  that  the  Ex- 
tended Care  Benefit  program  may  achieve 
one  of  Its  major  purposes — the  freeing  of 
scarce  hospital  beds  by  transferring  Indi- 
viduals to  non-hospital  facilities  medically 
suited  to  less  acute  needs. 

There  have  been  more  than  194.000  "start 
of  care"  notices  tor  home  health  services — 
services  such  as  visiting  nurses  and  other 
home  care  or  therapy  for  persons  confined 
at  home.  They  are  available  under  both  Part 
A  and  Part  B,  but  services  through  Part  A 
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require  previous  hospitalization  and  so  rep- 
resent post-hospital  care.  About  65  percent 
of  home  health  notices  are  through  the  Part 
B  voluntary  plan.  Since  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  health  services  are  lor  people 
not  previously  hospitalized,  it  is  an  Indica- 
tion of  an  obvious  need  for  such  services  in 
the  home  to  prevent  illness.  The  best  medi- 
cal care  is  that  which  prevent*  or  minimizes 
illness.  Treating  illness  after  it  reaches  an 
acute  stage  will  always  be  second  best  re- 
gardless of  the  quality  of  care. 

The  Medicare  program  also  has  raised  the 
quality  of  care  of  home  health  services.  Many 
home  health  agencies  had  to  improve  their 
standards  to  be  certified  to  participate  In  the 
Medicare  program  and  almost  all  participat- 
ing agencies  had  to  Increase  the  variety  of 
services  offered.  The  home  health  benefit 
of  Medicare  has  made  available  to  the  elderly 
an  important  health  benefit  which  was  vir- 
tually unobtainable  prior  to  Medicare  While 
there  were  only  250  acceptable  home  health 
agencies  before  Medicare  began  on  July  1, 
1966,  there  are  now  1,800. 

A  major  area  of  complaint  pertains  to  Part 
B  (doctors'  bills)  and  the  delay  In  reim- 
bursement. The  legislation  provides  that  a 
Medicare  patient  can  pay  the  doctor  by  ei- 
ther of  two  methods.  One  is  the  assignment 
method  and  the  other  direct  billing.  By  the 
first  method,  the  patient  assigns  his  medical 
claim  to  the  doctor.  He  only  has  to  pay  the 
$50  deductible.  If  not  previously  paid  during 
the  year  and  the  20  percent  co-insurance  and 
the  doctor  receives  the  remainder  directly 
from  Medicare.  With  direct  billing,  the  pa- 
tient must  pay  the  total  bill  and  submit  that 
receipted  bill  to  the  "fiscal  Intermediary" 
and  wait  for  reimbursement,  less  deductible 
and  co-insurance. 

The  advantages  of  the  assignment  method 
seem  obvious.  TTae  patient  does  not  have  the 
burden  of  raising  large  sums  of  money,  which 
an  aged  person  typically  does  not  have.  The 
doctor  fills  out  a  short  government  form 
which,  because  it  Is  standardized,  makes  for 
easier  administration  and  Is  more  apt  to  be 
filled  out  correctly  given  the  doctor's  expe- 
rience m  filling  out  such  forms. 

At  first  glance,  it  would  seem  that  every- 
one would  want  to  use  the  assignment  meth- 
od. The  difficulty  is  that  if  the  doctor  agrees 
to  accept  assignment,  he  also  agrees  to  accept 
the  "reasonable  and  customary  fee"  as  de- 
termined by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. If  he  uses  direct  billing,  he  may  charge 
what  he  pleases  and  the  patient  has  to  pick 
up  the  difference.  The  patient  finds  out  how 
much  he  has  to  pay  only  after  he  receives 
a  reimbursement  from  Medicare.  The  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  ^as  urged  all  doc- 
tors to  refuse  the  assignment  method. 

There  have  been  cases  where  doctors  have 
turned  over  due  bill4  to  bill  collectors  rather 
than  accept  assign^hents.  In  some  instances. 
Medicare  patients  liave  put  up  their  homes 
as  collateral  on  short-term  loans  to  pay  doc- 
tor bills.  ThotJgh  these  cases  are  the  excep- 
tion, delays  In  receiving  reimbursement  have 
been  common.  After  the  first  two  months  of 
operation.  It  was  taking  an  average  of  7.9 
weeks  for  a  patient  to  receive  his  Medicare 
money.  A  good  part  of  the  delay  was  due  to 
the  backlog  that  developed  as  the  program 
began.  By  May  of  1967,  this  average  time  had 
been  reduced  to  2.6  weeks.  This  Is  an  average 
and  the  time  can  vary  a  great  deal  from  lo- 
cality to  locality.  But  It  still  takes  patients  an 
average  of  50  days  to  receive  payment  from 
Iowa  Blue  Shield.  In  Maryland,  the  average 
is  still  about  35  days.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, It  Is  11  to  21  days  and,  in  Virginia, 
only  10  days.  These  times  undoubtedly  will 
be  reduced  further  since  seven  of  the  carriers 
acting  as  fiscal  Intermediaries  pay  bills  on  the 
average  of  10  days.  There  is  no  reaeon  other 
carriers  shouldn't  do  as  well  in  time. 

Average  Time  In  Processing  Bills  Has  Been 
Steadily  Reduced  from  High  Initial  Work- 
load: 


Port    A:     Hospital    insuronce   carrier    icork- 
loads  on  hand 

[Figures  approximate] 
1966:  Weeks 

July 4.8 

August 1-8 

September 1-8 

October  1-8 

November  !■  "^ 

December   1-8 

1967: 

January 1- '7 

February 1-6 

March    1-6 

AprU    1-4 

May    ---  1-3 

June 1-2 

Part  B:   Medical  insurance  carrier  workloads 

on  harjd 

(Figures   approximate] 

1966:  Weeks 

July  4.9 

August '7-8 

September    5-6 

October 6.3 

November  5.3 

December   4,9 

1967: 

January 4.9 

February     3.5 

March    3.3 

April    2.6 

May    2.6 

June    2.6 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  in  reimburse- 
ment arises  from  payments  due  for  hospital 
outpatient  services  and  for  services  of  hos- 
pital-based physicians.  The  distinction  be- 
tween these  closely  related  services  for  diag- 
nosis and  for  treatment  are  not  always  clear 
but  these  services  have  to  be  separated  out 
for  billing  purposes  between  Part  A  and  Part 
B.  Furthermore,  pathologists,  radiologists 
and  certain  other  specialists  must  be  billed 
under  Part  B  (medical  bills)  and  not  under 
Part  A  (hospital  bills)  even  though  they  are 
employes  of  the  hospital. 

A  good  example  is  a  patient  who  receives 
laboratory  services  under  outpatient  services. 
The  hospital  must  assese  its  portion  of  the 
services  to  Part  A.  but  the  pathologist's  serv- 
ices must  be  separately  identified  and  billed 
under  Part  B.  The  outpatient  services  of  Part 
A  have  a  $20  deductible  which  can  be  used 
to  meet  part  of  the  $50  deductible  under  Part 
B  The  Part  B  Intermediary  must  check  with 
the  Part  A  Intermediary  on  how  much  of  the 
$20  deductible  has  been  met  before  it  can 
reimburse  the  Medicare  patient  for  Its  por- 
tion of  the  bills.  As  can  be  seen,  this  is  a 
complex  billing  process  and  inevitably  makes 
for  delays  In  reimbursement  to  hospitals, 
doctors  and  patients. 

Fortunately,  the  Administration  has  pro- 
posed In  the  pending  social  security  legisla- 
tion modifications  that  would  help  resolve 
this  problem  and.  at  the  same  time,  be  of 
financial  advantage  to  many  Medicare  pa- 
tients. First,  all  hospital  diagnostic  pay- 
ments would  come  from  one  Medicare  fund. 
All  outpatient  services  would  be  under  Part 
B  and,  In  return,  Inpatient  hospital  services 
for  pathology  and  diagnostic  radiology  would 
be  provided  without  the  pre\-lous  deductibles 
and  co-Insurance.  Hopefully,  these  chances 
would  avoid  the  problem  of  determining 
which  services  are  covered  by  Part  A  and 
which  by  Part  B. 

Criticism  is  more  likely  to  be  vociferously 
voiced  than  praise  In  addition,  some  detrac- 
tors may  be  trying  to  discredit  the  program 
In  the  hope  that  its  expansion  can  be 
blocked.  But  even  legitimate  criticism  should 
not  obscure  the  outstanding  administrative 
Job  of  getting  the  protrram  under  way  during 
the  first  year.  The  administrative  kinks  in 
this  vast  program  are  temporary  and  are 
rapidly  being  Ironed  out. 

Unfortunately,   there   are   legitimate  crit- 


icisms concerning  legislative  defects,  such 
as  the  co-insurance  and  deductibles  which 
win  be  permament  unless  Congress  changes 
them.  Experts  estimate  that  less  than  60 
percent  of  medical  and  hospital  costs  of  an 
aged  person  are  met  by  the  program  because 
of  deductibles,  co-insurance  and  exclusion 
of  certain  essential  health  services.  These 
features  tend  to  deter  the  elderly  from 
seeking  medical  care  until  Illness  becomes 
acute.  The  proposals  now  pendmg  In  Con- 
gress do  little  to  relieve  this  problem.  The 
argument  Is  made  that  greater  experience 
with  the  program  Is  needed  before  refine- 
ments and  Improvements  should  be  under- 
taken and  that,  because  the  Medicare  fight 
helped  delay  sorely  needed  cash  benefits  and 
Improvements,  the  emphasis  this  year  should 
be  on  improving  these  cash  benefits.  The 
point  remains  that  the  Medicare  program 
will  not  be  able  to  improve  the  health  of 
the  elderly  and  prortde  adequate  health 
services  as  a  matter  of  right  unless  these 
deterrents  are  removed. 

For  example,  under  Part  B  an  individual 
has  to  pay  $86  before  he  receives  any  reim- 
bursement ($50  deductible  and  $3  p°r  month 
premium  I .  He  will  also  have  to  pay  20  per- 
cent of  any  medical  bill  and  may  have  to 
pay  a  doctor  a  great  deal  more  than  Medi- 
care will  allow  if  the  doctor  does  not  accept 
assignment.  There  undoubtedly  are  »ome 
elderly  people  •s-ho  have  not  enrolled  in  Part 
B  and  some  who  u1ll  drop  out  in  the  future 
because  they  simply  cannot  put  up  the  cash 
amounts 

In  addition  to  the  co-insurance  and  de- 
ductible features,  there  are  certain  exclu- 
sions that  are  particularly  burdensome  to 
the  aged.  For  example,  neither  prescription 
drugs  nor  eye  examinations  are  covered.  A 
public  health  study  several  years  ago  showed 
that  82.8  percent  of  the  17.2  nUllion  persons 
65  years  of  age  and  over  had  some  sort  of 
chronic  condition,  and  about  49  percent  or 
8.4  million  had  to  limit  activities  because 
of  this  chronic  condition.  Obviously,  a  large 
portion  of  the  aged  have  chronic  ailments 
that  do  not  require  hospitalization  but  do 
require  continuous  use  of  expensive  drugs. 

Prescription  drugs  represent  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  total  cost  of  health  care  A  public 
health  report  for  1964-65  showed  that  the 
aged  person  over  65  spent  $50  20  a  year  on 
prescription  drugs  and  related  Items  such  as 
Insulin,  none  of  which  are  covered  by  Medi- 
care. Similarly,  failing  eyesight  is  common 
among  the  elderly  and  frequent  eye  exami- 
nations and  adjustment  of  eyeglasses  neces- 
sary. This  Important  health  need  is  also  ex- 
cluded. Some  other  items  excluded  are  ortho- 
pedic appliances,  hearing  aids,  wheelchairs, 
dental  care — the  very  things  older  people 
need  most. 

The  elderly  have  unique  physical,  psycho- 
logical and  financial  capacities  that  differ 
from  those  of  the  younger  population.  Yet 
the  Medicare  program  is  largely  a  carbon  copy 
of  private  programs  designed  to  provide 
health  care  for  the  general  population,  with 
few  modifications  for  the  special  medical 
problems  of  the  elderly.  This  criticism  Is  made 
not  only  because  of  the  deductibles,  exclu- 
sions and  co-insurance,  but  also  becatise 
those  who  are  old  and  sick  are  Just  not 
equipped  to  fill  out  forms,  keep  track  of  com- 
plicated transactions,  determine  the  best  and 
cheapest  form  of  medical  treatment,  try  to 
bargain  with  doctors  and  other  providers  of 
care  ar.d  then  shell  out  a  lot  of  money  they 
don't  have  for  health  care. 

It  also  is  Important  to  cover  those  Individ- 
uals who  are  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits but  are  not  yet  eligible  for  Medicare  The 
most  obviotis  example  is  the  disabled.  They 
are  a  high -cost,  high-risk  group  living  on  low 
incomes  that  makes  the  purchase  of  ade- 
quate private  Insurance  Impossible  Another 
group  are  those  60  to  65  A  particularly  good 
example  is  the  typical  case  of  a  eS-year-old 
man  with  a  younger  wife,  both  living  on  low 
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social  security  benefits,  but  economically 
vulnerable  to  the  high  cost  and  expense  of 
the  spouse's  medical  care.  Equally  deserving 
is  the  widow  with  young  children  who  is  re- 
ceiving 8\irvlvora'  beneflta.  The  disabled  de- 
serve priority  and  the  Administration  Is 
presently  recommending  their  coverage,  but 
as  soon  as  possible  all  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries should  be  covered  by  the  health  In- 
surance program, 

A  unique  opportunity  was  lost  when  the 
Medicare  legislation  had  to  be  drafted  with 
the  Intent  of  avoiding  conflict  with  the  es- 
tablished order  of  medical  and  hospital  serv- 
ices. The  legislation,  with  few  exceptions,  ac- 
cepts all  of  the  inefficiencies  of  the  existing 
structure  of  health  care  smd,  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  program,  contributes  to  the 
strengthening  of  that  structure.  John  Dun- 
lop,  Harvard  University  economist,  com- 
mented on  the  problem  in  a  recent  paper  to 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine: 

•Nothing  could  be  worse  In  our  society  to- 
day than  to  say  we  need  another  $3  or  $6 
billion  for  medical  care  and  then  simply 
duplicate  or  multiply  the  arrangements  that 
we  now  have.  That  would  get  us  no- 
where ,  .  .  the  real  function  of  the  cost  In- 
creases of  the  past  decade,  and  those  In  proc- 
ess, should  be  to  compel  vast  structural 
changes  In  the  organization  of  medical  care." 

The  primary  purpose  of  Medicare  Is  to  help 
pay  the  cost,  not  change  the  patterns,  of 
health  care.  The  program  will,  especially  If 
costs  increase  at  the  pace  of  recent  years, 
bolster  the  demand  for  tighter  controls  on 
the  providers  of  health  services.  When  Con- 
gress recognized,  though  only  to  a  very  lim- 
ited extent,  the  obligation  to  be  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  care  In  the  program,  it 
laid  the  foundations  for  building  a  quality 
and  cost  control  framework  which,  in  the 
long  run,  may  be  as  Important  as  the  pro- 
gram itself. 

The  essential  fact  Is  that  health  care  Is 
provided  through  a  hodgepodge  of  doctors' 
offices,  hospitals,  drugstores  and  laboratories 
with  extravagance  and  inefficiency  a  con- 
spicuous feature.  About  50  percent  of  the 
general  hospitals  are  under  100  beds — eco- 
nomically much  too  small  for  optimum 
health  and  scientific  services.  In  a  recent 
article  Dr.  A.  M.  Butler,  professor  emeritus. 
Harvard  University,  estimated  there  were  7 
beds  per  1.000  people  In  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco but  that,  with  reasonable  planning  and 
proper  use  of  facilities.  4  beds  per  1.000 
would  t>e  adequate.  (On  an  average,  it  re- 
quires an  investment  of  $25,000  to  $30,000 
per  bed  to  build  a  hospital.) 

A  closely-related  problem  Is  the  fact  that 
85  percent  of  physicians  are  solo  practition- 
ers. Health  experts  contend  that  the  best 
way  to  ensure  belter  quality  of  care  and 
greater  economy  Is  to  use  existing  manpower 
more  effectively  through  wider  resort  to 
group  practice  and  reduce  the  need  for  hos- 
pitalization by  better  coordination  of  the 
whole  package  of  available  medical  services 
In  short,  reduce  the  waste  of  manpower  and 
equipment  of  solo  practice  and  emphasize 
preventive  oare.  This  situation  is  compli- 
cated by  thousands  of  small  drugstores  sell- 
ing a  myriad  number  of  drugs  at  very  high 
prices  Inflated  by  confusing  advertising  and 
a  maze  of  middlemen  padding  the  bill  be- 
tween producer  and  consumer. 

The  Hill-Burton  and  Hill -Harris  Acts  do 
have  some  limited  provisions  for  regional 
planning  of  new  hospital  facilities  but  little 
has  been  done  to  change  the  typical  com- 
munity situation  of  uncoordinated  and  un- 
economical multiplicity  of  health  facilities. 
Too  many  hospitals  Insist  on  having  their 
own  equipment,  such  as  cobalt  machines  and 
laundrtea,  when  it  would  be  cheaper  and 
more  sensible  to  share  such  facilities. 

The  Administration,  In  Its  present  pro- 
posals to  Congress  on  Medicare,  is  attempt- 
ing "to  encourage  maximum  efficiency  in  the 
provision  and  use  of  health  facilities,  equip- 


ment and  services."  It  would  do  this  by  re- 
quiring that  providers  of  services  can  only 
Include  depreciation  of  plant  and  equipment 
In  "reasonable  cost"  if  they  do  "not  utilize 
the  amounts  for  either  capital  or  non-capital 
purposes,  except  under  conditions  approved 
by  state  planning  agencies."  This  small  be- 
ginning Is  essential  In  order  to  help  avoid 
what  soon  may  become  cost  chaos  In  the 
health  care  field. 

The  Medicare  program  has  brought  com- 
prehensive health  services  to  the  elderly 
population — outpatient  and  inpatient  hos- 
pital services,  home  health  services,  nursing 
home  care  and  physicians'  services  In  the 
home  and  in  the  office.  This  may  Influence 
the  general  pwpulatlon's  attitudes  as  to  what 
constitutes  adequate  health  insurance  pro- 
tection and  the  availability  of  these  services 
may  Invite  sensible  coordination. 

One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  the 
first  year  of  operation  has  been  the  fight  for 
the  share  of  the  Medicare  dollar.  The  govern- 
ment Is  spending  more  for  medical  care  than 
It  has  ever  spent  and  medical  costs  are  higher 
than  any  time  in  history.  Yet  hospital  and 
extended  care  facilities  are  claiming  they 
never  had  it  so  bad.  They  claim  Medicare 
patients  cost  them  money  and  that  they  have 
to  shift  part  of  the  cost  burden  to  their 
other  patients. 

In  rebuttal,  skeptics  point  to  the  number 
of  nursing  homes  which  used  to  make  a 
profit  on  $8  a  day  for  elderly  welfare  patients 
and  now  charge  $12  to  $15  a  day  plus  extras 
while  claiming  they  can't  make  a  profit.  They 
also  point  with  alarm  to  the  16.5  percent 
increase  in  the  price  index  for  dally  hospital 
room  rates  in  1966  and  the  fact  that  a  simi- 
lar Increase  can  be  expected  this  year.  The 
American  HospltaJ  Association  estimates  that 
present  costs  of  hospital  services  are  $57.93 
per  day  and  will  approach  $100  in  five  years. 

The  cost  situation  Is  so  acute  that  even  the 
American  Medical  Association  passed  a  reso- 
lution at  Its  convention,  stating  in  part: 

"Historically,  hospitals  have  been  Insu- 
lated from  the  discipline  of  the  marketplace. 
The  price  of  hospital  care  is  a  reflection  of 
the  hospital  cost  curve  and  now  these  cost5 
appear  to  be  out  of  control.  The  hospital's 
privilege  of  automatically  translating  all 
higher  costs  Into  higher  prices  must  now  be 
questioned.  Incentives  for  Increased  effi- 
ciency and  productivity  are  mandatory." 

The  Medicare  reimbursement  formula  pro- 
vides that  non-profit  participating  hospitals 
(about  94  percent  of  all  beds  are  In  non- 
profit general  hospitals)  be  reimbursed  on 
a  cost  plus  2  percent  basis  for  all  services  to 
Medicare  patients.  Since  the  2  percent  Is  a 
percentage  of  costs,  it  amounts  to  an  open- 
end  proposition  because  It  offers  a  small 
bonus  for  every  cost  Increase.  In  addition, 
there  are  no  statutory  incentives  for  cost 
control  or  coordination  and  planning  in  the 
purchase  of  equipment  or  In  new  construc- 
tion. 

Privately-owned  nursing  homes  and  hospi- 
tals successfully  lobbied  through  Congress  a 
more  generous  reimbursement  formula,  pro- 
viding proprietary  institutions  about  7.5  per- 
cent return  on  Invested  equity  proportion- 
ate to  their  Medicare  business,  in  addition  to 
costs  plus  1.5  percent  of  coats.  The  success 
of  proprietary  institutions  has  spurred  non- 
profit hospitals  to  press  for  more  money. 

The  Uberalty  of  the  reimbursement  for- 
mula Is  of  great  concern  to  members  of  orga- 
nized labor  and  their  families,  for  undue 
costs  in  the  Medicare  program  will  be  re- 
flected in  increased  costs  of  all  health  serv- 
ices received  by  the  American  people.  A  too 
generous  formula  will  raise  costs  In  excess  of 
actuarial  eetimatea,  require  additional  in- 
creases in  the  social  security  tax  earmarked 
for  Medlcaire  and  delay  much-needed  Im- 
provements in  the  Medicare  program. 

A  central  Issue  in  this  fight  Is  whether  the 
Medicare  program  should  provide  funds  for 
new  capital  from  operating  revenue.  Under 


generally  accepted  accounting  principles,  the 
value  of  capital  is  not  considered  a  cost  nor 
does  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  recognize  It 
as  a  cost  of  doing  business.  In  addition  to 
a  more  than  adequate  reimbursement  for- 
mula, the  Medicare  program  will  significantly 
Increase  the  Income  of  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  by  providing  full  payment  for  that 
group  of  people  who  frequently  were  charity 
and  welfare  patients  and  carried  at  l>elow 
cost. 

The  purpose  of  the  Medicare  program  was 
to  help  pay  the  hospital  and  medical  bills 
of  senior  citizens  and  not  to  resolve  the 
capital  funding  problems  of  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes.  There  is  a  need  for  greater 
funds  to  modernize  and  construct  more  of 
these  facilities  but  this  worthwhile  goal 
should  t>e  accomplished  through  other  pro- 
grams. The  AFL-CIO  has  long  supported  leg- 
islation to  make  additional  federal  funds 
available  for  this  purpose  There  should  be. 
for  example,  rapid  expansion  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  prxjgram,  as  well  as  additional  fed- 
eral legislation  to  assist  in  the  modernization 
and  construction  of  public  and  nonprofit 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 

Closely  related  to  hospital  costs  are  doc- 
tors' fees.  The  rise  In  doctors'  fees  In  1968 
(7.8  percent)  was  the  largest  in  40  years  and 
there  are  Indications  they  will  Increase  at 
least  as  much  this  year.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  cost  of  Part  B  of  Medicare  Is  going  to  be 
more  than  originally  estimated.  The  govern- 
ment is  committed  to  maintaining  the  cost 
of  the  program  at  $3  per  month  per  Indi- 
vidual only  through  1967.  (The  government 
matches  this  $3.)  After  that,  the  cost  will 
vary  depending  on  the  cost  of  the  program. 
There  are  strong  Indications  that  the  pre- 
mium may  t>e  raised  in  1968.  probably  an  ad- 
ditional 50  cents  per  month  or  more  per 
Individual.  Cost  increases  of  this  size  will 
soon  price  the  program  out  of  the  reach  of 
most  of  the  elderly. 

Claims  are  made  that  doctors  are  encour- 
aging unnecessary  vlsts  by  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries. Since  Medicare  pays  80  percent  of 
the  bill  after  the  deductible  has  been  met. 
the  patient  can  get  five  office  visits  for  the 
previous  cost  of  one.  A  leading  Journal  gen- 
erally sympathetic  to  organized  medicine 
Medical  Economics,  reported  on  the  basis  of 
a  sample  of  3.195  family  doctors  that  since 
Medicare  beg.in,  the  median  fee  of  general 
practitioners  Jumped  25  percent  for  office 
revisits  (follow-up  visits  after  Initial  con- 
tacts i  and  for  internists  about  40  percent. 
The  same  fee  for  pediatricians  showed  no 
change,  an  Interesting  fact  since  p>edlatrl- 
cians  treat  only  the  young  and  not  medicare 
patients. 

Medical  Economics  also  brought  together 
a  numljer  of  experts  to  discuss  the  impact 
on  physicians'  fees  and  earnings.  Among  the 
highlights  was  a  statement  by  a  management 
consultant  that  his  clients  had  Increased 
their  fees  an  average  of  10  percent  because 
of  Medicare  and  had  Increased  their  Incomes 
by  the  same  percentage.  A  surgeon  told  how 
Medicare  had  prompted  his  state's  Blue 
Shield  to  increase  the  cost  of  136  different 
surgical  procedures  by  20  percent. 

When  medical  fees  are  brought  into  ques- 
tion, the  counterclaim  is  made  that  the  doc- 
tor's productivity  has  greatly  Increased.  But 
as  Herman  Somers,  a  leading  health  econo- 
mist, has  jxjlnted  out: 

"It  Is  certainly  true  that  the  average  doc- 
tor takes  on  many  more  visits  than  he  did 
10  to  20  years  ago,  but  this  Is  no  adequate 
grange  of  productivity.  If  the  doctor  decides 
you  should  be  seen  twice  a  week  rather  than 
once,  has  his  productivity  doubled?  What  is 
being  produced?  Visits?  We  have  no  mean- 
ingful measure  of  productivity,  but  that  U 
no  reason  to  use  ones  that  are  not  meaning- 
ful. Moreover,  should  an  Increase  In  produc- 
tivity be  accomplished  by  Increase  In  unit 
costs?  One  would  expect  the  opposite  result. 

"An  inescapable  basic  question  emerges:  If 
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It  feasible  for  the  government  to  guarantee 
to  any  group  or  profession  payment  at  any 
level  the  group  may  unilaterally  elect?  The 
answer  appears  increasingly  self-evident." 

Such  suggestions  as  group  pracUce  and  the 
use  of  paramedical  personnel  to  relieve  doc- 
tors of  routine  duties  have  long  been  ad- 
vocated for  holding  down  costs  but  are  slow 
in  adoption.  Long  overdue  Is  a  government 
program  to  evaluate  the  relative  therapeutic 
value  of  brand-name  drugs  and  their  generic 
equivalents,  followed  by  a  requirement  in 
Medicare  that  the  physician  should  be  re- 
quired to  prescribe  the  least  expensive  but 
eqviallv  eCfectlve  drug. 

In  the  interim,  the  rising  cost  situation 
indicates  a  need  for  more  immediate  acUon. 
The  most  desirable  and  fairest  solution  is  to 
require  doctors  to  accept  assignments  and 
abide  by  the  "reasonable  and  customary  fee" 
and  that  consideration  should  be  given  to 
holding  the  "reasonable  and  customary  fee" 
in  line  with  increases  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

If  Congress  insists  on  continuing  direct 
billing,  the  intermediary  at  least  should  pub- 
lish the  "reasonable  and  customary  fee" 
range  for  each  procedure  and  that  list  should 
be  conspicuously  posted  In  the  doctor's  office. 
The  patient  would  know  at  the  time  he  pays 
the  bill  how  much  additional  he  will  have 
to  pay  above  the  "reasonable  and  customary 
fee."  Now  he  only  finds  out  sometime  after 
he  has  paid  the  bill. 

Each  intermediary  should  have  an  advisory 
board  with  majority  consumer  representa- 
tion expressly  including  members  of  orga- 
nized labor  and  the  elderly.  Consideration 
also  should  be  given  to  the  adoption  of  a  fee 
schedule  for  doctors'  bills  and  any  major 
changes  in  the  fee  schedule  should  be  re- 
viewed by  the  advisory  board.  The  Inter- 
mediary's" decision  to  revise  fee  schedules 
should  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

SUMMARY 

Millions  of  older  Americans  have  received 
hospital  and  doctors'  care  during  the  first 
year  of  the  Medicare  program.  Without  Medi- 
care, many  of  them  would  have  received  less 
adequate  and  comprehensive  care  or  none 
at  all.  Above  all.  it  was  health  care  with 
dignity  and  self-respect  and  not  with  humili- 
ation and  charity. 

The  successful  and  competent  beginning 
of  one  of  the  largest  peacetime  programs  In 
history  was  an  outstanding  administrative 
achievement.  Though  there  were  problems 
and  delavs  causing  some  hardships,  most 
problems  have  been  resolved  and  those  re- 
maining are  rapidly  being  brought  under 
control. 

Medicare  helped  upgrade  health  care  by 
inducing  hospitals,  extended  care  facilities, 
home  health  agencies  and  medical  labora- 
tories to  raise  their  standards  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  program,  including  equal 
access  to  medical  care  by  minority  groups. 

The  program  has  basic  legislative  defects 
in  the  areas  of  co-Insurance,  deductibles  and 
exclusions  which  must  be  removed  before 
the  elderly  can  receive  fully  adequate  care 
as  a  matter  of  right. 

Unfortunately,  the  program  has  made  no 
effort  to  come  to  grips  with  the  est-^bllshed 
order  of  medical  and  hospital  services  and 
many  of  the  problems  that  plagued  the  health 
svstem  as  a  whole  are  plaguing  the  Medicare 
program.  Costs  are  Increasing  rapidly  and 
unless  there  are  more  adequate  cost  controls 
and  greater  incentives  for  efficiency,  costs 
may  prevent  fully  adequate  health  services 
for  the  elderly  by  impeding  essential  improve- 
ments and  expansion  of  the  program. 

GCIDIXrNCS   FOR    PAYING    THE    DOCTOR'S   BII-L 

The  Congress  is  now  considering  amend- 
ments to  Medicare  which  may  change  exist- 
ing billing  procedures.  However,  much  of  the 
following  information  should  remain  valid: 

The  Medicare  law  provides  two  ways  to  pay 
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a  doctor's  bill.  One  is  by  payment  to  the  doc- 
tor (assignment  method)  and  the  other  by 
payment  to  the  patient  (direct  bllllngK 
Uiider  the  first,  the  doctor  accepts  an  assign- 
ment of  the  medical  Insurance  benefits  and 
agrees  to  accept  reimbursement  directly  from 
tlie  Medicare  program  for  80  percent  of  the 
cost  (after  the  $50  deductible  Is  met)  and 
to  charge  the  patient  no  more  than  the  re- 
maining 20  percent.  Under  the  second,  direct 
billing,  the  amount  of  the  charge  Is  entirely 
between  the  doctor  and  the  patient.  The  pa- 
tient must  send  in  a  paid  and  Itemized  bill. 
He  will  be  reimbursed  for  80  percent  of 
"reasonable  charges"  that  are  "usual  and 
customary."  All  charges  above  this  must  be 
paid  bv  the  patient. 

The'  American  Medical  Association  has 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  direct 
billing  of  patients  by  doctors.  Direct  billing 
may  cause  additional  problems  and  unneces- 
sary expense  to  many  of  those  Insured  under 
the  Medicare  program. 

Since  a  bill  marked  paid  must  be  sent  in 
before  reimbursement  can  be  made,  direct 
billing  creates  particular  difficulties  for  the 
large  percentage  of  senior  citizens  who  lack 
the  monev  to  make  an  Immediate  payment  of 
a  medical  bill.  The  doctor  could  mark  the 
bill  paid  and  trust  the  patient  to  pay  him 
at  a  later  date  when  he  is  reimbursed.  Un- 
fortunately, some  doctors  are  requiring  the 
patient  to  sign  a  promissory  note  before 
marking  the  bill  paid.  These  notes  have 
manv  legal  ramifications  They  can  be  sold 
to  third  parties  such  as  collection  agencies. 

Though  there  Is  no  specific  time  limit  on 
sending  in  claims,  It  Is  easier  to  hold  one's 
small  bills  and  Just  make  one  claim  rather 
than  several  claims  for  small  amounts.  No 
payment  can  be  made,  however,  until  the 
patients  bills  add  up  to  more  than  the  $50 
deductible. 

Every  Medicare  beneficiary  undergoing 
medical  treatment  should  do  the  following: 

1.  Discuss  fees  with  his  doctor  before 
treatment  begins.  Secure  his  agreement  to 
accept  the  "reasonable  charge"  of  the  Medi- 
care program. 

2.  Urge  his  doctor  to  accept  the  assigrunent 
method.  Thi£  wav  the  doctor  will  be  reim- 
bursed directly  and.  in  accepting  the  assign- 
ment he  agrees  to  accept  the  "reasonable 
charge"  determined  by  the  office  where  the 
claim  is  sent.  The  patient  does  not  have  to 
pay  the  doctor  and  wait  to  be  reimbursed. 

3  The  patient  should  do  his  utmost  to 
avoid  signing  a  promissory  note.  If  the  doctor 
insists  on  direct  billing  and  especially  if  he 
requires  the  signing  of  a  note,  the  patient 
may  consider  switching  to  a  doctor  who  will 
accept  assignment. 

A  Medicare  beneficiary  who  receives  a  doc- 
tor bill  he  feels  is  too  high  can  do  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Discuss  the  bill  with  his  doctor  and  sug- 
gest he  reduce  his  charges. 

2  Write  to  the  organization  which  han- 
dled the  claim  and  tell  it  why  he  feels  the 
bill  is  too  high  If  not  .satisfied  with  the  reply, 
he  can  request  a  formal  hearing  The  hearing 
will  be  held  by  the  organization  and  not  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

3.  Check  with  the  local  Social  Security  of- 
fice. 

4.  Complain  to  the  local  medical  society 
that  the  charges  are  too  high. 

5.  Seek  assistance  from  an  AFL-CIO  Com- 
munity Services  representative.  If  there  are 
none  in  the  community,  consult  -with  local 
unions,  local  chapters  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens  or  other  appropriate 
organizations  for  assistance. 


AMERICAN  VETERANS'  COMMITTEE 
ADOPTS  NATIONAL  AFFAIRS  PLAT- 
FORM 
Mr.    JACOBS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  Its  con- 
vention in  Atlantic  City  last  June,  the 
American  Veterans'  Committee  adopted  a 
far-reaching  statement  on  domestic  is- 
sues facing  the  Nation. 

The  Congress  and  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica have  growTi  to  expect  straight  think- 
ing on  liberal  principles  from  this  pro- 
gressive veterans'  group. 

I  commend  it  as  a  forthright  statement 
of  the  issues  of  1967: 

National  Affairs 
statement  of  principles 
AVC  Stands  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a  liv- 
ing force  animating  the  political  Ufe  of  our 
Nation  and  as  a  firm  limitation  on  the  arbi- 
trariness of  government. 

AVC  stands  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a  guar- 
antee of  our  freedom  to  speak,  to  assemble, 
to  believe,  and  to  dissent  without  fear  from 
the  conformities  of  the  day. 

AVC  stands  for  equality  for  all,  regardless 
of  race,  color,  ancestry,  national  origin,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or  age.  and  for  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  such  equality. 

AVC  stands  for  Just  legislative  representa- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
States  and  their  subdivisions,  without  poll 
taxes  or  other  property  qualifications  for  vot- 
ing, vrtth  equal  weight  for  each  vote,  and  on 
a  geographically  fair  basis,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
AVC  stands  for  a  policy  of  gainful,  full 
employment  and  security  for  all.  as  outlined 
in  the  Emplovment  Act  of  1946. 

AV^C  stands  for  responsible,  efficient,  and 
honest  government  and  for  the  merit  system 
In  government  employment 

AVC  sunds  for  a  government  possessing 
and  willing  to  exercise  all  powers  necessary 
to  bring  about  a  solution  of  our  national 
problems. 

AVC  supports  the  active  intervention  of 
government,  primarily  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  economy  and  general  welfare 
of  our  countrv  to  stimulate  and  provide  em- 
ployment to  improve  the  physical  condition 
of  our  cities  and  towns,  of  our  housing  and 
our  schools,  to  bring  all  the  greatest  benefits 
from  the  development  and  conservation  of 
our  natural  and  industrial  resources  and  to 
provide  for  the  general  welfare  and  health 
of  our  countrv;  to  stimulate  and  provide  em- 
ployment to  improve  the  physical  condition 
of  our  cities  and  towns,  of  our  housing  and 
schools,  to  bring  all  the  greatest  benefits  from 
the  development  and  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural and  industrial  resources  and  to  provide 
for  the   general   welfare  and   health   of  our 

people  J  1.1,..- 

AVC  supports  a  tax  policy  based  on  ability 

to  pay  and  opposes  regressive  sales  and  ex- 
cise taxes. 

AVC  stands  for  the  recognization  of  equal 
rights  for  labor  and  management  and  for  Im- 
proved social  benefits  of  employees. 

AVC  supports  an  educational  system  and  a 
public  health  system  which  will  give  the 
American  people,  and  America's  youth  in  par- 
ticular, the  knowledge,  skills,  and  training, 
and  the  phvsical  and  mental  health  and 
sUmina.  to  'continue  their  forward  march 
toward  America's  democratic  fulfillment. 

,    GOVERNMENT  AND   LIBERTY 

;  The  Nation's  freedom— the  Bill  of  Rights 
1  We  affirm  the  basic  right  of  all  Amer- 
icans to  due  process  of  law,  the  right  to 
counsel  and  to  freedom  from  unlawful  search 
and  seizure.  We  oppose  all  efforts  to  suppress 
freedom  to  beUeve.  speak,  write,  assemble, 
criticize,  and  dissent. 
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2.  A.  We  urge  strong  and  conalBtent  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws  and  regrulatlons 
whlcb  will  Insure  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  several  States  the  full 
measure  of  their  privileges  and  Immunities  of 
due  process  of  law  and  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution, regardless  of  race,  color,  ancestry, 
national  origin,  religion  or  sex.  or  wage,  and 
urge  the  national,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  enact  such  further  laws,  ordinances 
and  regulations  as  may  be  needed  further  to 
Insure  these  ends. 

B.  We  believe  In  the  principles  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state. 

C.  We  favor  freedom  from  censorship  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  television, 
motion  pictures  and  other  media  by  the  Post 
Office.  Customs  Bureau,  police  departments. 
and  other  units  of  government  as  well  as 
by  private  pressure  groups. 

D.  We  oppose  the  use  of  wiretapping  and 
electronic  and  other  forms  of  eavesdropping 
devices  whether  by  private  individuals  or 
Government  officials,  elected  or  appointed. 

E.  We  urge  protection  by  Federal  law  of 
all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  from  physi- 
cal violence  because  of  race,  color,  ancestry, 
national  origin  or  religion. 

P.  We  urge  making  lynching  a  Federal 
crime,  as  well  as  making  provisions  for  com- 
pensation to  the  families  of  lynching  victims. 

0.  We  favor  Federal  legislation  making  It 
a  crime  to  bomb  or  to  conspire  to  bomb 
school,  church  and  other  public  and  quasi- 
public  property. 

3.  A.  The  right  against  self-incrimination. 
No  inference  of  guilt  In  any  legal  proceeding 
should  be  drawn  In  regard  to  any  person 
because  he  exercises  this  right. 

B.  The  right  to  travel.  The  right  of  an 
American  citizen  to  travel  abroad  should  not 
be  arbitrarily  abridged  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

//.  The  Nation's  Government 

1.  Freedom  of  Information:  The  right  of 
the  f>eople  to  full  knowledge  of  government 
affairs  must  not  be  abridged,  except  where 
disclosure  would  Imperil  the  national  secu- 
rity or  where  disclosure  would,  without  sub- 
stantial public  benefit,  encroach  on  the  right 
of  the  Individual  to  perronal  liberty  or  free- 
dom. 

2.  Congress  We  urge  proper  changes  In 
the  rules  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  win  make  It  possible  for  the  majority 
of  the  members  to  vote  cloture  or  cloee  de- 
bate on  legislation  after  a  reasonable  period. 
and  which  will  make  merit,  not  tenure  alone. 
the  standard  to  be  used  in  the  selection  of 
committee  chairmen. 

3  Federal -State  Relations:  We  favor  strict 
Federal  enforcement  of  performance  In  all 
programs  of  Federal  grants  In  aid. 

4.  State  and  local  government:  We  urge 
reapportionment  within  the  States  consist- 
ent with  the  principle  "one  man-one  vote." 

6.  The  Federal  civil  service: 

A.  Apart  from  discharges  based  on  reorga- 
nization of  Government  activities  or  reduc- 
tion in  force.  Government  employees  should 
be  discharged  only  for  cause  and  through  due 
process  of  law.  The  employee  should  be  pre- 
sented with  a  written  statement  of  charges. 
have  the  right  to  a  hearing  before  an  Im- 
partial board.  He  should  have  the  right  to 
present  evidence,  be  confronted  with  adverse 
witnesses,  cross-examine  witnesses,  and  re- 
ceive a  transcript  of  the  hearing  free  of 
charge.  Action  toward  his  separation  from 
the  Government  service  should  be  taken  only 
on  the  basis  thus  made. 

B.  The  rights  granted  to  veterans  In  the 
Veterans  Preference  Act  in  regard  to  dis- 
charge procedures  and  appeals  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  Government  employees  except 
those  In  probationary  status. 

6.  District  of  Columbia:  We  urge  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  receive,  by  legislation  or 
by  constitutional  amendment  where  the  mat- 
ter cannot  be  handled  by  legislation: 


A.  The  right  to  local  self-government  and; 

B.  The  right  to  elect  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress; 

C.  An  equitable  annual  Federal  contribu- 
tion In  lieu  of  taxes. 

ECONOMIC  SECDHrrT 

///.  Basic  economic  policy 

1.  We  continue  to  support  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  which  states  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Government  to  create  and  maintain  "condi- 
tions under  which  there  will  be  afforded  use- 
ful emplojTnent  opportunities  Including  self- 
employment  for  those  able,  willing  and  seek- 
ing to  work  and  to  promote  maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing  pow- 
er." 

2.  To  insure  the  Interest  of  the  consumer, 
we  urge  Congress  to  establish  a  Department 
of  the  Consumer,  to  be  headed  by  a  Secretary 
of  Cabinet  rank. 

IV.  Monetary  policy  and  tax  policy 

1.  Monetary  policy: 

We  urge  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
capital  budget  for  relmburseable  public  works 
appropriations  and  to  improve  the  account- 
ing and  budgetary  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

2.  Tax  policy: 

A.  We  urge  elimination  of  special  provi- 
sions in  the  Internal  revenue  laws  which  are 
discriminatory  in  nature.  As  blatant  exam- 
ples, we  point  to  the  favored  tax  treatment 
of  the  extractive  industries,  the  restricted 
stock  options  for  corporate  executives,  the 
retirement  income  credit,  the  preferred  tax 
treatment  of  profits  on  stock  market  trans- 
actions, and  the  dividend  exclusion  and 
credit  provision. 

B.  We  also  call  for  an  end  to  the  abuse  of 
the  deductibility  of  business  expenses  to 
finance  luxurious  travel,  vacations,  and  en- 
tertainment for  business  management,  pro- 
fessional men  and  sales  executives. 

V.  Housing  and  urban  affairs 
AVC  Is  vitally  aware  of  the  need  for  a 
decent  housing  at  rentals  within  the  means 
of  all  Income  levels  and  how  cloeely  the 
country's  economic  well  being  depends  on 
the  building  and  housing  Industries.  We 
are  also  concerned  about  the  future  of  our 
cities — the  hopelessness  some  of  their  prob- 
lems present.  The  aim  should  not  be  Just  to 
build  more  housing  projects,  school  build- 
ings, highways  and  business  centers  but  to 
arrange,  group  and  plan  these  Individual 
structvires  and  the  spaces  between  In  such  a 
way  that  they  add  up  to  llvablUty. 

AVC  recognizes  the  continued  pressing 
need  for  the  construction  of  low  Income 
housing,  public  or  subsidized,  that  will  re- 
place the  slums  and  substandard  housing 
plaguing  our  cities. 

VI.  Conservation  and  development  of  natural 
resources 

We  accept  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  con- 
servation policy  that  the  natural  resources  of 
this  land  are  given  to  us  In  trust  for  the 
people  of  this  and  subsequent  generations. 
The  benefits  of  these  resources  must  be  dis- 
tributed widely  and  equitably  and  a  share 
thereof  must  be  preserved  for  future  citizens. 

Through  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
national  and  regional  planning  and  develop- 
ment, wise  use.  and  enlightened  conserva- 
tion, this  can  be  done.  The  very  nature  of  the 
problem  requires  that  Government  play  a 
major  and  controlling  role  In  assuring  that 
conservation. 

1.  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  We 
propose  the  reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources.  Such  a  new 
department  should  provide  for  regionally 
decentralized  opportunities  for  program  for- 
mulation and  execution,  while  clearly  plac- 
ing federal  responsibility  for  resources  devel- 
opment within  the  framework  of  a  single 
agency.  The  regional  multi-purpose  concept 
may  require  that  specific  localities  or  proj- 


ects be  reserved  or  developed  for  one  or  more 
preferred  use. 

2.  Water  and  Air  Conservation: 

A.  We  reaffirm  our  strong  support  of  com- 
prehensive multi-purpose  river  basin  devel- 
opment and  urge  the  accelerated  application 
of  this  principle  to  our  river  basins. 

B.  We  similarly  favor  regional  planning  by 
the  States  and  metropolitan  areas  as  well  as 
area  redevelopment. 

C.  We  urge  the  Federal  Government  to 
undertake  the  planning  and  construction  of 
multipurpose  water  and  power  projects 
similar  to  the  one  provided  in  the  Tennes- 
see Valley.  Their  very  scope  requires  govern- 
ment development  and  precludes  the  short- 
term,  piecemeal  operations  of  private 
interests. 

D.  The  conservation  and  development  of 
adequate  fresh  water  supplies  to  meet  ex- 
panding needs  for  domestic  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, wildlife  and  recreational  uses,  and 
the  protection  and  improvement  of  water 
quality,  especially  in  relation  to  accumulated 
pesticides  and  other  contaminating  matters, 
are  of  increasing  urgent  concern. 

3.  Energy  resources  conservation.  We  call 
for: 

A.  The  maximum  feasible  development  of 
our  only  renewable  energy  resource  hydro- 
electric power  including  Federal  construction 
of  multi-purpose  power  dams  and  other 
waterpower.  Irrigation,  flood  control  and 
navigation  works  using  standards  of  feasi- 
bility and  repayment  schedules  for  such 
projects  based  upon  their  reasonably  ex- 
pected service  life. 

B.  A  continuation  and  acceleration  of  the 
Federal  programs  to  develop  and  stimulate 
development  of  effective  processes  for  the 
utilization  of  our  Immense  reserves  of  oil, 
natural  gas.  shale  and  coal. 

C.  We  urge  a  major  increase  in  the  scope 
and  speed  of  air  pollution  prevention  meas- 
ures. 

D  The  development  of  atomic  energy 
I  both  fission  and  fusion  type  i  for  power  and 
other  peaceful  purposes. 

4.  Recreation  and  Wildlife. 

The  expansion  In  the  demands  for  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  requires  that 
we  add  to  our  national  park  system  and  in- 
crease the  recreational  developments  on  our 
national  forests,  public  lands,  reservoirs  and 
seashores. 

We  endorse  legislation  to  control  billboard 
erection  In  scenic  areas.  Urban  planning  and 
redevelopment  should  Include  provision  for 
open  spaces  and  outdoor  recreation  areas. 

5.  National  Land  Reserve. 

We  support  the  concept  that  our  remain- 
ing public  lands  constitute  a  "National  Land 
Resene"  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  with  appropriate  safeguards 
for  future  generations. 

6.  Pesticide  Control. 

We  urge  careful  consideration  and  close 
supervision  of  pest  control  programs  In  rec- 
reational, farming,  and  urban  areas. 

Vn.  Agriculture 

American  agriculture  is  increasingly  the 
victim  of  the  owners  of  the  new  machines, 
themselves  investors  rather  than  fanners. 
Hired  workers  are  displaced  from  Jobs,  and 
farm  lands  are  being  concentrated  in  fewer 
hands  as  farmers  themselves  are  displaced. 

AVC  calls  for  a  four-part  approach  to  the 
resulting  problems: 

1.  A  reduction  of  subsidies  to  industrial- 
ized agriculture,  those  now  being  paid  In 
proportion  to  production  or  for  practices 
which,  like  some  In  other  Industries,  are  a 
normal  part  of  the  business; 

2.  New  approaches  to  two  problems  of  the 
sub-marginal  fanner  and  the  farm  laborer, 
recognizing  that  their  plight  Is  closely  re- 
lated to  that  of  the  underemployed  urban 
worker  and  Is  only  In  part  agricultural; 

3.  Strengthening  the  economic  family 
farm  through  greater  attention  to  credit, 
service  and  marketing  needs; 
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4.  Providing  for  rural  people  the  whole 
range  of  educaUonal  cultural,  recreational 
health  and  other  opportunities  already  ac- 
cessible to  dwellers  in  metropolitan  areas. 
Vlll.   Labor 

We  urge 

1.  Periodic  updating  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  insure  the 
coverage  of  maximum  numbers  of  categories 
of  workers  and  a  realistic  and  decent  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage. 

2.  Enactment  of  laws  for  the  full  disclo- 
sure of  the  administration  of  pension  and 
health  and  welfare  plans,  whether  admin- 
istered by  unions  or  management  or  Jointly 
by  both.  Federal  law  should  follow  existing 
Federal  securities  legislation  and  State  laws 
such  as  that  of  the  State  of  New  York  for 
the  exemptions  contained  in  the  latter. 

IX.   Social  uelfare 
As  veterans  concerned  with  the  social  wel- 
fare of  all  citizens  we  urge ; 

1.  Federal  standards  to  increase  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits,  more  realistic 
eligibility  standards  and  lengthening  of  the 
period  for  which  benefits  are  paid. 

2.  Development  of  a  strong  and  unified 
child  welfare  program  with  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

3.  Development  of  Federal  services  and 
grants-in-aid  for  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  narcotics  addiction,  based  on  the 
premise  that  drug  addiction  Is  a  disease  to  be 
treated. 

.Y.   Education 

1.  We  recognize  that  "in  the  quality  of 
education  lies  the  fate  of  freedom  itself."  We 
urge  the  provision  of  educational  opportunity 
for  every  American  to  the  limits  of  his  ca- 
pacity, iind  the  Identification  of  the  talented 
among  us  in  order  to  challenge  them  to  their 
highest  achievement. 

2.  To  improve  and  extend  existing  scholar- 
ship and  loan  programs  for  college  and  uni- 
versity students. 

3.  To  extend  scholarship  and  exchange  pro- 
grams for  study  by  Americans  abroad  and 
by  nationals  of  other  countries  in  the  United 
States. 

4.  To  appropriate  adequate  Federal  aid  to 
communities  impacted  by  Federal  programs. 

5.  We  oppose  the  use  of  public  funds 
whether  as  grants  or  loans  to  non-public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools, 

XI.  Public  health 
We  urge: 

1.  Increased  Federal  expenditures  for  re- 
search in  the  prevention  and  care  of  illness. 

2.  Expansion  of  medical  insurance  and 
group  medical  care  plans,  including  a  plan 
for  national  health  insurance. 

3.  Expansion  of  public  health  facilities 
and  services  hospitals  and  nursing  homes 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  ancestry,  na- 
tional origin,  religion  or  sex. 

XII.  Indian  rights 
We    oppose    revocation    of    commitments 

entered  into  by  treaty  between  the  U.S. 
Government  or  the  Government  of  any  state 
and  the  various  Indian  tribes. 

We  support  all  efforts  ill  to  safeguard 
Indian  lands  and  resources  from  exploita- 
tion and  expropriation  In  violation  of  treaty 
rights  and  (2i  to  make  the  Indian  tribes 
capable  of  supporting  themselves  from  the 
proper  development  of  their  resources 

We  support  adequate  health  and  educa- 
tional services  for  the  Indian  tribes  capable 
of  supporting  themselves  from  the  proper 
development  of  their  resources.  We  support 
adequate  health  and  educational  services  for 
the  Indian  reservation  as  well  as  tralnmg  in 
modern  industrial  and  management  skills  to 
enhance  the  opportunities  for  better  living 
and  the  ability  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs. 

We  also  support  social  services  to  those 
Indians  who  desire  to  live  outside  their 
tribal   reservations  so  as  to   assist  them  In 


adapting  themselves  especially  to  urban  Uv 
ing  and  to  protect  them  against  discrimina- 
tion and  hostiUty  In  tJielr  new  environment. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Human  rights 
As  a  part  of  Human  Rights  Tear  1968  AVC 
has  resolved  to  devote  particular  attention 
to  the  hitman  rights  of  the  serviceman  and 
veteran,  to  ensure  for  him  the  pursuit  of 
Ufe,  liberty  and  happiness  tlirough  the  ful- 
fillment of  his  basic  social  needs  in  housing, 
employment,  education  and  political  and 
personal   freedom. 

But  in  striving  for  this  goal  AVC  remains 
mindful  of  Us  tradition  that  we  are  citizens 
first  and  veterans  second.  In  this  spirit  we 
recognize  tliat  the  human  rights  of  the 
serviceman  and  veteran  cannot  be  effectively 
safeguarded  without  safeguarding  at  the 
same  time  the  human  rights  of  all  the  people. 
Too  many  of  our  fellow  Americans  con- 
tinue to  be  deprived  of  their  fair  and  right- 
ful share  in  adequate  housing,  education 
that  is  both  of  high  quality  and  usefulness, 
employment  in  Jobs  offering  opportunity 
for  advancement  and  income  adequate  to 
provide  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

What  stands  in  their  way.  is  the  very  ef- 
fect  of   their   past   deprivation:    their    pov- 
erty,  their  lack  of  education  and   training, 
their  lack  of  hope — but  worse  than  these  the 
prejudices  which  far  too  many  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  still  harbor  against  those  who 
are    poverty-stricken    and    against    those    of 
their  fellow  Americans  who  may  differ  from 
them  in  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin. 
The  position  of  the  serviceman  and  vet- 
eran can.  therefore,  not  be  viewed  in  Isola- 
tion. Indeed,  far  too  many  of  our  young  men 
are  now  being  deprived  of  the  opportunities 
which   attaining   that   status   may   open   up 
for  them,  because  physically  or  educationally 
they    cannot    meet    the    standards    of    the 
Armed   Forces.    Even    while    in    the    service. 
they  and  their  families  may  meet  the  prob- 
lems created  by  prejudice  and  expjoltatlon. 
which  restrict  their  human  rights  and  may 
even     Impair    their     military    performance. 
Finally,  when  they  return  from  service,  they 
must  contend  again  with  all  the  restrictive 
forces  of  poverty  and  prejudice  which  hem 
in  their  lives  in  every  direction. 

Hence  the  coming  Human  Rights  Year 
provides  us  with  the  occasion  to  re.iffirm  our 
devotion,  and  to  rededlcate  ourselves,  to  the 
continued  battle  against  the  twin  destroy- 
ers of  human  rights:  poverty  and  prejudice. 
We  endorse  and  fully  support  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  which  together  consti- 
tute the  War  Against  Poverty.  While  we  are 
fully  aware  of  the  charges  from  many  quar- 
ters of  administrative  mismanagement, 
boon-doggling  and  lack  of  mass  success,  we 
also  find  that  under  these  programs  many 
thousands  of  untrained  youths  and  unem- 
ploved  adults  have  been  successfully  re- 
trained to  take  a  productive  place  in  society 
and  to  improve  their  material  situation. 

Specifically,  as  addressed  to  the  military 
£ltu:itlon.  the  Department  of  Defense  now 
recognizes  Its  responsibility  to  provide  basic 
education  and  relief  from  remediable  physi- 
cal defects  for  those  who  need  it  and  will 
thus  rehabilitate  in  the  current  year  alone 
some  40.000  young  men  who  would  otherwise 
not  have  this  opportunity. 

The  Dep;u-tment  of  Defense  also  now  rec- 
ognizes Its  responsibility  to  help  prepare 
those  whose  service  assignments  have  not 
brought  them  the  opportunity  for  a  suc- 
cessful return  to  civilian  employment.  The 
80  000  servicemen  who  last  year  earned  high 
school  diplomas,  while  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces,  will  certairUy  return  to  civilian  life 
better  fitted  to  claim  their  human  rights 
than  they  were  before  their  period  of  mili- 
tary service. 

We  therefore,  ask  for  a  greatly  expanded 
effort  to  provide  academic  educaUon  and 
vocational   training  from  pre-school  age  to 


adiUt  training  and  re-tralnlng  for  all  those 
who  need  such  help.  We  favor  continued 
research  by  federal  agencies  concerned,  and 
in  particular  the  Department  of  Labor,  mto 
manpower  and  traimng  needs  of  our  coun- 
try so  as  to  formulate  programs  best  adapted 
to  overcome  the  nvmierous  labor  shortages 
which  exist  both  on  a  geographical  and  oc- 
cupational basis.  At  the  same  time,  we  Insist 
that  the  federal  government  seek  means  of 
providing  meaningful  emploj-ment  in  areas 
of  chronic  unemployment  as  an  alternative 
to  the  accelerating  blind  migration  to  urban 

slums.  _    .       ,  ^ 

We  further  demand  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment continue  Its  surveillance  of.  and 
guidelines  for.  these  programis  so  as  to  in- 
sure bv  all  feasible  means.  Including  the 
cut-off 'of  funds  and  special  subsidies,  the  in- 
tegrated operation  of  all  educational  and 
training  programs  and  the  best  use  of  the 
funds  appropriated  therefor. 
11 
One  of  the  successes  of  the  Poverty  Pro- 
gram ill  our  view  is  the  opportunity  which 
It  has  extended  to  many  of  the  poor  to  par- 
ticipate in  commumty  and  planning  activi- 
ties It  is  Imperative  that  this  opening  up 
of  entrv  into  active  participation  in  public 
affairs  be  continued  and  enlarged  so  that  the 
•under-class  of  the  poor"  becomes  a  more 
and  more  effective  force  In  the  realization  of 
human  rights  and  in  the  life  of  our  country. 

in 

The  fostering  of  the  realization  of  human 
rights  further  requires  a  rehumanlzation  of 
our  welfare  svstem.  Current  methods  of  ad- 
ministration have  in  many  places  greatly 
impaired  the  human  dignity  of  the  weUare 
recipient  and  it  must  be  restored.  This  re- 
quires in  general  that  welfare  programs  be 
treated  as  the  discharge  of  an  obligation 
which  society  owes  to  Its  members  and  not  as 
an  unearned  benefit  for  those  deemed  "un- 
worthv  misfits."  ._      ^  ,„ 

More  panicularlv.  we  must  abandon  rules 
which  tend  to  destroy  the  family  life  of  wel- 
fare recipients  and  perpetuate  their  depend- 
ence on  welfare,  such  as  the  man-ln-the- 
house  rule  which  we  have  previously  con- 
demned and  oppressive  admimstrative  prac- 
tices, which  destroy  the  weUare  recipients 
right  to  privacy,  such  as  night  raids  and 
unlimited  Investigative   intrusions   In  their 

lives 

IV 
The  destruction  of  the  slums  requires  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  those  who  now  °well  in 
them  or  who  might  hereafter  be  driven  back 
in w  them,  at  rents  or  prices  which  they  can 

^"^^''f^vor  new  methods  to  advance  this  goal 
such  as  the  Model  Cities  Program  and  rent 
subsidies.  But  the  goal  of  decent  ^ous  "g  for 
all  cannot  be  reached  without  «  continuing 
and  massive  program  of  construe  ion  of 
housing  by  public  agencies  with  variable 
rentals  adjusted  to  tenant  Income  and  the 
possibility  of  purchase  by  the  occupants,  so 
that  such  housing  may  be  available  ud  all 
who  cannot  find  private  bousing  of  decent 
quality  suitable  to  their  means. 

In  addition,  the  attainment  of  our  hous- 
ine  eoal  requires  the  opening  of  all  and 
especlallv  suburban  housing  to  everyone  re- 
eardless  "of  race,  creed,  color  or  national  ort- 
em  We  ask  and  urge  that  the  Human  Rights 
Year  1968  be  made  to  witness  a  breakthrough 
in  depth  in  this  direction, 

When  privately  owned  property  Is  con- 
demned for  the  purpose  of  private  redevelop- 
ment, we  urge  that  the  rights  of  the  former 
owner  be  adequately  protected  and  that 
compensation  which  is  demonstrably  Just 
be  paid  to  owners  before  condemnation 
proceedings  are  consummated. 
V 

Last  but  not  least  we  ask  for  and  urge  the 
fullest  enforcement  of  the  civil  rights  laws, 
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federal,  state  or  looal,  m  that  all  Americana. 
Including  servicemen  and  veterans,  shall  be 
able  to  enjoy  without  threat  of  reprisal  their 
personal  freedom  of  movement,  their  politi- 
cal rights,  and  the  opportunity  to  pursue  life, 
liberty  and  happiness,  as  vouchsafed  In  our 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Equal  opportunities  in  Government 
contracts 

Equality  of  Opportunity  aa  It  alTects  those 
who  hold  contracts  with  the  Government  Is 
currently  regulated  by  Executive  Order 
11246.  In  which  the  ultimate  sanction,  If  the 
contractor  continues  to  refuse  to  comply,  lies 
la  terminating  the  contract.  This  sanction  Is 
•o  extreme  that  It  has  never  been  used;  there 
have  been  negotiations,  attempts  at  securing 
voluntary  compliance,  and  companies  have 
been  ruled  Ineligible  to  bid  on  future 
contracts,  but  no  contracts  have  been 
terminated  Another  reason  for  the  lack 
of  use  of  the  contract  termination  sanction 
la  that  it  puts  the  government  personnel 
operating  the  contract  programs  (who  see 
their  role  as  obtaining  as  much  as  possible 
for  the  government  dollar,  obtaining  it  as 
fast  as  poeslble.  and  purchasing  the  items 
which  the  government  needs)  into  conflict 
with  those  attempting  to  enforce  Executive 
Order  U246. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee,  as- 
sembled at  its  20th  Convention  In  Atlantic 
City,  NhJ.,  urges  those  responsible  for  civil 
rights  and  equal  opportunities  policies  to 
consider  the  practicability  and  feasibility  of 
Introducing  another  sanction:  the  withhold- 
ing of  a  sum  from  the  contract  price  so  cal- 
culated as  to  cover  the  whole  profit;  It  should 
then  be  open  to  the  contractor  to  prove,  first 
administratively  and  then  in  the  Court  of 
Claims,  if  necessary,  that  he  was  In  fact  In 
compliance,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
release  of  the  funds  "withheld. 


ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  S.  McNAMARA 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  S.  McNamara.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  delivered  an  Important 
address  this  afternoon  before  the  United 
Press  International  editors  and  publish- 
ers meeting  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.  In 
his  address,  the  Secretary  discussed  the 
important  problems  pertaining  to  the 
planning,  preparation  and  policies  gov- 
erning the  possibility  of  nuclear  war  and 
the  steps  which  this  coimtry  has  taken 
U)  deter  nuclear  aggression.  Mr.  McNa- 
mara also  announced  our  plans  for  the 
deployment  of  an  antiballlstlc  missile 
system  as  a  countermeasure  to  Commu- 
nist China's  nuclear  development.  I  am 
inserting  his  address  In  the  Record  for 
the  edification  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.  The  address  follows: 
Remarks  bt  SEcarrAST   or  Detense  Robert 

S.  McNamara  Betore  UNrrEB  Press  IrmrR- 

NATioKAL    Editors    and    Pttblishers.    San 

Francisco.     CALir.,     Monday,     September 

18.  1967 

Ladlea  and  Gentlemen:  I  want  to  discuss 
with  you  this  afternoon  the  gravest  problem 
that  an  American  Secretary  of  Defense  must 
face:  the  planning,  preparation,  and  policy 
governing  the  p>o«8iblllty  of  thermonuclear 
war. 


It  is  a  prospect  most  of  mankind  would 
prefer  not   to  contemplate. 

That  is  understandable.  Por  technology 
has  now  circumscribed  us  all  with  a  con- 
ceivable horizon  of  horror  that  could  dwarf 
any  catastrophe  that  has  befallen  man  In  his 
more  than  a  million  years  on  earth. 

Man  has  lived  now  for  more  than  twenty 
years  In  what  we  have  come  to  call  the 
Atomic  Age. 

What  we  sometimes  overlook  is  that  every 
future   age  of  man   will   be  an   atomic  age. 

If.  then,  man  Is  to  have  a  future  at  all. 
it  will  have  to  be  a  future  overshadowed  with 
the  permanent  possibility  of  thermonuclear 
holocaust. 

About  that  fact,  we  are  no  longer  free. 

Oiu-  freedom  in  this  question  consists 
rather  In  facing  the  matter  rationally  and 
realistically  and  discussing  actions  to  mini- 
mize the  danger. 

No  sane  citizen;  no  sane  political  leader;  no 
sane  nation  wants  thermonuclear  war. 

But  merely  not  wanting  it  is  not  enough. 

We  must  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween actions  which  Increase  its  risk,  those 
which  reduce  it,  and  those  which,  while 
costly,  have  little  Influence  one  way  or  an- 
other. 

Now  this  whole  subject  matter  tends  to  be 
psychologically  unpleasant.  But  there  Is  an 
even  greater  difficulty  standing  in  the  way 
of  constructive  and  profitable  debate  over 
the  issues. 

And  that  Is  that  nuclear  strategy  Is  ex- 
ceptionally complex  In  Its  technical  aspects. 
Unless  these  complexities  are  well  under- 
stood, rational  discussion  and  decision  mak- 
ing are  simply  not  fyjsslble. 

What  I  want  to  do  this  afternoon  is  deal 
with  these  complexities  and  clarify  them 
with  as  much  precision  and  detail  as  time 
and  security  permit. 

One  must  begin  with  precise  definitions. 

The  cornerstone  of  our  strategic  pwllcy 
continues  to  be  to  deter  deliberate  nuclear 
atuck  upon  the  United  States,  or  Its  allies, 
by  maintaining  a  highly  reliable  ability  to 
inflict  an  unacceptable  degree  of  damage 
upon  any  single  aggressor,  or  combination  of 
aggressors,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
a  strategic  nuclear  exchange — even  after  our 
absorbing  a  surprise  first  strike. 

This  can  be  defined  as  our  "assured  de- 
struction capability." 

Now  It  Is  Imperative  to  understand  that 
assured  destruction  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
whole  deterrence  concept. 

We  must  p>ossess  an  actual  assured  de- 
struction capability.  And  that  actual  assured 
destruction  capability  must  also  be  credible. 
Conceivably,  our  assured  destruction  capa- 
bility could  be  actual,  without  being  cred- 
ible— In  which  case.  It  might  fall  to  deter  an 
aggressor. 

The  point  Is  that  a  potential  aggressor 
must  himself  believe  that  our  assured  de- 
struction capability  is  In  fact  actual,  and  that 
our  will  to  use  it  In  retaliation  to  an  attack 
Is  In  fact  unwavering. 

The  conclusion,  then,  is  clear:  if  the 
United  States  Is  to  deter  a  nuclear  attack  on 
Itself  or  on  our  allies.  It  must  p>ossess  an  ac- 
tual, and  a  credible  assured  destruction  capa- 
bility. 

When  calculating  the  force  we  require,  we 
must  be  "conservative"  in  all  our  estimates 
of  both  a  potential  aggressor's  capabilities. 
and  his  intentions.  Security  depends  upon 
taking  a  "worst  plausible  case" — and  having 
the  ability  to  cope  with  that  eventuality. 

In  that  eventuality,  we  must  be  able  to  ab- 
sorb the  total  weight  of  nuclear  attack  on 
our  country — on  our  strike-back  forces:  on 
our  command  and  control  apparatus;  on  our 
industrial  capacity;  on  our  cities;  and  on 
our  population^and  still  be  fully  capable 
of  destroymg  the  aggressor  to  the  point  that 
his  society  Is  simply  no  longer  viable  In  any 
meaningful  twentieth-century  sense. 

That  Is  what  deterrence  to  nuclear  aggres- 


sion means.  It  means  the  certainty  of  suicide 
to  the  aggressor — not  merely  to  his  military 
forces,  but  to  his  society  as  a  whole. 

Now,  let  us  consider  another  term:  "first- 
strike  capability."  This,  in  Itself,  Is  an  am- 
biguous term,  since  It  could  mean  simply  the 
ability  of  one  nation  to  attack  another  na- 
tion with  nuclear  forces  first.  But  as  it  18 
normally  used,  it  connotes  much  more:  the 
substantial  elimination  of  the  attacked  na- 
tion's retaliatory  second-strike  forces. 

This  Is  the  sense  In  which  "first-strike  ca- 
pability" should  be  understood. 

Now,  clearly,  such  a  first-strike  capability 
la  an  Important  strategic  concept.  The  United 
States  cannot — and  will  not — ever  pwrmlt  It- 
self to  get  Into  the  p>ositlon  In  which  another 
nation,  or  combination  of  nations,  would 
possess  such  a  first-strike  capability,  which 
could  be  effectively  used  against  It. 

To  get  into  such  a  position  vls-a-vls  any 
other  nation  or  nations  would  not  only 
constitute  an  Intolerable  threat  to  our  secur- 
ity, but  it  would  obviously  remove  our  abil- 
ity to  deter  nuclear  aggression — both  against 
ourselvee  and  against  our  allies. 

Now.  we  are  not  In  that  position  today — 
and  there  Is  no  foreseeable  danger  of  our 
ever  getting  into  that  pKJSition. 

Our  strategic  offensive  forces  are  Immense: 
1000  Mlnutemen  missile  launchers,  carefully 
protected  below  ground;  41  Polaris  sub- 
marines, carrying  656  missile  launchers— 
with  the  majority  of  these  hidden  beneath 
the  seas  at  all  times;  and  about  600  long- 
range  bombers,  approximately  forty  percent 
of  which  are  kept  always  in  a  high  state  of 
alert. 

Our  alert  forces  alone  carry  more  than  2200 
weapons,  averaging  more  than  one  megaton 
each.  A  mere  400  one-megaton  weapons,  if 
delivered  on  the  Soviet  Union,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  over  one-third  of  her  popu- 
lation, and  one-half  of  her  Industry. 

And  all  of  these  flexible  and  highly  reliable 
forces  are  equipped  with  devices  that  Insure 
their  penetration  of  Soviet  defenses. 

Now  what  about  the  Soviet  Union? 

Does  It  today  possess  a  powerful  nuclear 
arsenal? 

The  answer  is  that  it  does. 

Does  it  possess  a  first-strike  capability 
against  the  United  States? 

The  answer  Is  that  It  does  not. 

Can  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  acquire  such  a  first-strike  capability 
against  the  United  Sates? 

The  answer  Is  that  It  cannot. 

It  cannot  because  we  are  determined  to 
remain  fully  alert,  and  we  will  never  permit 
our  own  assured  destruction  capability  to  be 
at  a  point  wh^je  a  Soviet  first-strike  capa- 
bility is  even  remotely  feasible. 

Is  the  Soviet  Union  seriously  attempting  to 
acquire  a  first-strike  capability  against  the 
United  States? 

Although  this  Is  a  question  we  cannot  an- 
swer with  absolute  certainty,  we  believe  the 
answer  is  no.  In  any  event,  the  question 
Itself,  is — In  a  sense — Irrelevant.  It  Is  irrel- 
evant since  the  United  States  will  so  con- 
tinue to  maintain — and  where  neces8ar>' 
strengthen — our  retaliatory  forces,  that 
whatever  the  Soviet  Union's  intentions  or 
actions,  we  will  continue  to  have  an  assured 
destruction  capability  vls-a-vls  their  society 
In  which  we  are  completely  confident. 

But  there  is  another  question  that  is  most 
relevant. 

And  that  is.  do  we — the  United  States — 
possess  a  first-strike  capability  against  the 
Soviet  Union? 

The  answer  is  that  we  do  not. 

And  we  do  not.  not  because  we  have  ne- 
glected our  nuclear  strength.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  increased  It  to  the  pwint  that 
we  possess  a  clear  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  do  not  possess  first-strike  capability 
against  the  Soviet  Union   for  precisely  the 
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same    reason    that    they    do    not   possess    It 
against  us. 

And  that  Is  that  we  have  both  built  up  our 
•  second-strike  capability"  •  to  the  point  that 
a  nrst-strlke  capability  on  either  side  has  be- 
come unattainable. 

There  is.  of  course,  no  way  In  which  the 
United  States  could  have  prevented  the  So- 
viet Union  from  acquiring  Its  present  sec- 
ond-strike capability — short  of  a  massive 
pre-emptive  first  strike  on  the  Soviet  Union 
m  the  1950s. 

The  blunt  fact  is.  that  neither  the  Soviet 
Union  nor  the  United  States  can  attack  the 
other  without  being  destroyed  in  retaliation; 
nor  can  either  of  us  attain  a  first-strike  ca- 
pability in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  further  fact  is  that  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  presently  pos- 
sess an  actual  and  credible  second-strike  ca- 
pability against  one  another — and  it  is 
precisely  this  mutual  capability  that  pro- 
vides us  both  with  the  strongest  possible 
motive  to  avoid  a  nuclear  war. 

The  more  frequent  question  that  arises  In 
this  connection  Is  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  posseses  nuclear  superiority  over  the 
Soviet  Union. 
The  answer  is  that  we  do. 
But  the  answer  is — like  everything  else 
in  this  matter — technically  complex. 

The  complexity  arises  In  part  out  of  what 
measurement  of  superiority  is  most  mean- 
ingful and  realistic. 

Many  commentators  on  the  matter  tend 
to  define  nuclear  superiority  In  terms  of 
gross  megatonnage.  or  in  terms  of  the  num- 
ber of  missile  launchers  available. 

Now.  by  both  these  two  standards  of  meas- 
urement, the  United  States  does  have  a  sub- 
stantial superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  weapons  targeted  against  each  other. 
But  It  Is  precisely  these  two  standards  of 
measurement  that  are  themselves  mis- 
leading. 

For  the  most  meaningful  and  realistic 
measurement  of  nuclear  capability  is 
neither  gross  megatonnage.  nor  the  num- 
ber of  available  missile  launchers;  but 
rather  the  number  of  separate  warheads 
that  are  capable  of  being  delivered  with  ac- 
curacy on  individual  high-priority  targets 
with  "sufficient  power  to  destroy  them. 

Gross  megatonnage  in  itself  is  an  In- 
adequate indicator  of  assured  destruction 
capability,  since  It  is  unrelated  to  surviva- 
bility, accuracy,  or  penetrability,  and  poorly 
related  to  effective  elimination  of  multiple 
high-priority  targets.  There  is  manifestly 
no  advantage  in  over-destroying  one  target, 
at  the  expense  of  leaving  undamaged  other 
targets  of  equal  importance. 

Further,  the  number  of  missile  launchers 
available  is  also  an  inadequate  indicator  of 
assured  destruction  capability,  since  the  fact 
is  that  many  of  our  launchers  will  carry 
multiple  warheads. 

But  bv  using  the  realistic  measurement  of 
the  nurnber  of  warheads  available,  capable 
of  being  reliably  delivered  with  accuracy  and 
effectiveness  on  the  appropriate  targets  in 
the  United  States  or  Soviet  Union.  I  can  tell 
vou  that  the  United  States  currently  pos- 
sesses a  superiority  over  the  Sovle'  Union  of 
at  least  three  or  four  to  one. 

Furthermore,  we  will  maintain  a  superior- 
ity— by  these  same  realistic  criteria — over  the 
Soviet  Union  for  as  far  ahead  In  the  future 
as  we  can  realistically  plan. 

I  want,  however,  to  make  one  point  pat- 
ently clear:  oiur  current  numerical  superior- 
ity over  the  Soviet  Union  in  reliable,  accu- 
rate, and  effective  warheads  is  both  greater 
than  we  had  originally  planned,  and  Is  In 
fact  more  than  we  require. 

Moreover,  in  the  larger  equation  of  secu- 


'  A  "second-strike  capability"'  Is  the  capa- 
bility to  absorb  a  surprise  nuclear  attack, 
and  "survive  with  sufficient  power  to  inflict 
unacceptable  damage  on  the  aggressor. 


rlty,  our  "superiority"  Is  of  limited  signifi- 
cance— since  even  with  our  current  superior- 
ity, or  indeed  with  any  numerical  superiority 
realistically  attainable,  the  blunt,  inescap- 
able fact  remains  that  the  Soviet  Union 
could  still — with  its  present  forces — effec- 
tively destroy  the  United  States,  even  after 
absorbing  the  full  weight  of  an  American 
first  strike. 

I  have  noted  that  our  present  superiority 
is  greater  than  we  had  planned.  Let  me  ex- 
plain to  you  how  this  came  about,  lor  I  think 
it  Is  a  significant  Illustration  of  the  intrinsic 
dynamics  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

In  1961.  when  I  became  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Soviet  Union  possessed  a  very 
small  operational  arsenal  of  intercontinental 
missiles.  However,  they  did  possess  the  tech- 
nological and  Industrial  capacity  to  enlarge 
that  arsenal  very  substantially  over  the  suc- 
ceeding several  years. 

Now.  we  had  no  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
did  In  fact  plan  to  fully  use  that  capability. 
But  as  I  have  pointed  out,  a  strategic  plan- 
ner must  be  "conservative"  in  his  calcula- 
tions: that  is.  he  must  prepare  for  the  worst 
plausible  case  and  not  be  content  ta  hope 
and  prepare  merely  for  the  most  probable 

Since  we  could  not  be  certain  of  Soviet 
Intentions — since  we  could  not  be  sure  that 
they  would  not  undertake  a  massive  build- 
up—we  had  to  insure  against  such  an  event- 
uality by  undertaking  ourselves  a  major 
build-up  of  the  Minuteman  and  Polaris 
forces. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  hedging  against 
what  was  then  only  a  theoretically  possible 
Soviet  build-up,  we  took  decisions  which 
have  resulted  in  our  current  superiority  in 
numbers  of  warheads  and  deliverable  mega- 
tons. 

But  the  blunt  fact  remains  that  if  we  had 
had  more  accurate  information  about 
planned  Soviet  strategic  forces,  we  simply 
would  not  have  needed  to  build  as  large  a 
nuclear  arsenal  as  we  have  today. 

Now  let  me  be  absolutely  clear.  I  am  not 
saying  that  our  decision  in  1961  was  unjusti- 
fied. I  am  simply  saying  that  it  was  necessi- 
tated by  a  lack  of  accurate  information. 

Furthermore,  that  decision  in  Itself— as 
Justified  as  it  was— in  the  end,  could  not 
possibly  have  left  unaffected  the  Soviet 
Union's  future  nuclear  plans. 

What  is  essential  to  understand  here  is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
mutually  influence  one  another's  strategic 
plans. 

Whatever  be  their  Intentions,  whatever  be 
our  intentions,  actions — or  even  realistically 
potential  actions— on  either  side  relating  to 
the  build-up  of  nuclear  forces,  be  they  either 
offensive  or  defensive  weapons,  necessarily 
trigger  reactions  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  precisely  this  action-reaction  phe- 
nomenon that  fuels  an  arms  race. 

Now.  In  strategic  nuclear  weaponry,  the 
arms  race  irvolves  a  particular  irony  Unlike 
any  other  era  in  military  history,  today  a 
substantial  numerical  superiority  of  weap- 
ons does  nnt  effectively  translate  into  politi- 
cal control,  or  diplomatic  leverage. 

While  thermonuclear  power  is  almost  In- 
conceivably awesome,  and  represents  vinually 
unlimited  potential  destructiveness,  it  has 
proven  to  be  a  limited  diplomatic  instru- 
ment Its  uniqueness  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  at  one  and  the  same  time,  an  all  powerful 
we.ipon— and  a  very  inadequate  weapon. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  can  mutually  destroy  one  an- 
other—regardless  of  who  strikes  first — nar- 
rows the  range  of  Soviet  aggression  which 
our  nuclear  forces  can  effectively  deter. 

Even  with  our  nuclear  monopoly  in  the 
early  postwar  period,  we  were  unable  to  de- 
ter the  Soviet  pressures  against  Berlin,  or 
their  support  of  aggression  In  Korea. 

Today,  our  nuclear  superiority  does  not 
deter  all  forms  of  Soviet  support  of  com- 
munist insurgency  In  Southeast  Asia. 


What  all  of  this  has  meant  Is  that  we,  and 
our  allies  as  well.  reqiUre  substantial  non- 
nuclear  forces  In  order  to  cope  with  levels 
of  aggression  that  massive  strategic  forces 
do  not  in  fact  deter. 

This  has  been  a  difficult  lesson  both  for  us 
and  for  our  allies  to  accept,  since  there  Is  a 
strong  psychological  tendency  to  regard  su- 
perior nuclear  forces  as  a  simple  and  unfail- 
ing solution  to  seciuity,  and  an  assurance 
of  victory  under  any  set  of  circumstances. 
What  is  important  to  understand  Is  that 
our  nuclear  strategic  forces  play  a  vital  and 
absolutely  necessary  role  in  our  security  and 
that  of  our  allies,  but  it  is  an  intrinsically 
limited  role. 

Thus,  we  and  our  allies  mtist  maintain  sub- 
stantial conventional  forces,  fully  capable  of 
dealing  wnth  a  wide  specutim  of  lesser  forms 
of  political  and  military  aggression — a  level 
of  aggression  against  which  the  use  of 
strategic  nuclear  forces  would  not  be  to  our 
advantage,  and  thus  a  level  of  aggression 
which  these  strategic  nuclear  forces  by  them- 
selves cannot  effectively  deter.  One  cannot 
fashion  a  credible  deterrent  out  of  an  In- 
credible action.  Tlierefore  security  for  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  can  only  arise 
from  the  possessions  of  a  whole  range  of 
graduated  deterrents,  each  of  them  fully 
credible  in  its  own  context. 

Now  I  have  pointed  out  that  in  strategic 
nuclear  matters,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  mutually  influence  one  an- 
other's plans. 

In  recent  years  the  Soviets  have  sub- 
stantially increased  the.r  OiTens.ve  forces. 
We  have,  of  course,  been  watching  and 
evaluating  this  very  carefully. 

Clearly,  the  Soviet  build-up  is  in  part  a 
reaction  to  our  own  build-up  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  decade. 

Soviet  strategic  planners  undoubtedly 
reasoned  that  if  our  build-up  were  to  con- 
tinue at  its  accelerated  pace,  we  might  con- 
ceivably reach,  in  time,  a  credible  first-strike 
capability  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  was  not  m  fact  our  Intention.  Our 
Intention  was  to  assure  that  they — with  their 
theoretical  capacity  to  reach  such  a  first- 
strike  capability— would  not  In  fact  out- 
distance us. 

But  they  could  not  read  our  intentions 
with  any  greater  accuracy  than  we  could 
read  theirs.  And  thus  the  result  has  been 
that  we  have  both  built  up  our  forces  to  a 
point  that  far  exceeds  credible  second-strike 
capability  against  the  forces  we  each  started 
with. 

In  doing  so.  neither  of  us  has  reached  a 
first-strike  capability.  And  the  realities  of 
the  situation  being  what  they  are — whatever 
we  believe  their  intentions  to  be.  and  what- 
ever they  believe  our  Intentions  to  be — each 
of  us  can  deny  the  other  a  first-strike  capa- 
bility In  the  foreseeable  future. 

Now.  how  can  we  be  so  confident  that  this 
Is  the  case? 

How  can  we  be  so  certain  that  the  Soviets 
cannot  gradually  outdistance  us — either  by 
some  dramatic  technological  break-through, 
or  simply  through  our  Imperceptlvely  lagging 
behind,  for  whatever  reason:  reluctance  to 
spend  the  requisite  funds;  distraction  with 
military  problems  elsewhere;  faulty  intelli- 
gence; or  simple  negligence  and  naivete? 

All  of  these  reasons — and  others— have 
been  suggested  by  some  commentators  in 
this  country,  who  fear  that  we  are  in  fact 
falling  behind  to  a  dangerous  degree. 

The  answer  to  all  of  this  Is  simple  and 
straightforward. 

We  are  not  going  to  permit  the  Soviets 
to  outdistance  us.  because  to  do  so  would 
be  to  Jeopardize  our  very  viability  as  a  na- 
tion. 

No  President,  no  Secretary  of  Defense,  no 
Congress  of  the  United  States — of  whatever 
political  party,  and  of  whatever  political 
persuasion — is  going  to  permit  this  nation  to 
take  that  risk. 
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We  do  not  want  a  nuclear  arms  race  with 
the  Soviet  Union — primarily  because  the  ac- 
tion-reaction phenomenon  makes  It  foolish 
and  futile.  But  if  the  only  way  to  prevent 
the  Soviet  Union  from  obtaining  flrst-strlke 
capability  over  us  Is  to  engage  In  such  a 
race,  the  United  States  possesses  In  ample 
abundance  the  resources,  the  technology,  and 
the  win  to  run  faster  In  that  race  for  what- 
ever distance  Is  required. 

But  what  we  would  much  prefer  to  do  Is 
to  come  to  a  realistic  and  reasonably  risk- 
less  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
would  effectively  prevent  such  an  arms  race. 
We  both  have  strategic  nuclear  arsenals 
greatly  In  excess  of  a  credible  assured  de- 
struction capability.  These  arsenals  have 
reached  that  point  of  excess  in  each  case  for 
precisely  the  sajne  reason:  we  each  have  re- 
acted to  the  other's  build-up  with  very  con- 
servative calculations.  We  have,  that  Is,  each 
built  a  greater  arsenal  than  either  of  us 
needed  for  a  second-strike  capability,  simply 
because  we  each  wanted  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  'worst  plausible  case.  " 

But  since  we  now  each  possess  a  deterrent 
In  excess  of  our  individual  needs,  both  of 
our  nations  would  benefit  from  a  properly 
safe-guarded  agreement  first  to  limit,  and 
later  to  reduce,  both  our  offensive  and  de- 
fensive strategic  nuclear  forces. 

We  may,  or  we  may  not,  be  able  to  achieve 
such  an  agreement.  We  hof>e  we  can.  And  we 
believe  such  an  agreement  Is  fully  feasible. 
since  It  Is  clearly  In  both  our  nation's 
Interests. 

But  reach  the  formal  agreement  or  not. 
we  can  be  sure  that  neither  the  Soviets  nor 
we  are  going  to  risk  the  other  obtaining  a 
first-strike  capability. 

On  the  contrary,  we  can  be  sure  that  we 
are  both  going  to  maintain  a  maximum 
effort  to  preserve  an  assured  destruction 
capability. 

It  would  not  be  sensible  for  either  side  to 
launch  a  majtlmum  effort  to  achieve  a  first- 
strike  capability.  It  would  not  be  sensible 
because  the  intelligence-gathering  capabil- 
ity of  each  side  being  what  it  Is,  and  the 
realities  of  lead-time  from  technological 
break-through  to  op>€ratlonal  readiness  being 
what  they  are,  neither  of  us  would  be  able 
to  acquire  a  first-strike  capability  in  secret. 

Now,  let  me  take  a  specific  case  In  point. 

The  Soviets  are  now  deploying  an  anti- 
balllstlc  missile  system.  U  we  react  to  this 
deployment  intelligently,  we  have  no  reason 
for  alarm. 

The  system  does  not  Impose  any  threat  to 
our  ability  to  penetrate  and  inflict  massive 
and  unacceptable  damage  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  other  words,  It  does  not  presently 
affect  In  any  significant  manner  our  assured 
destruction  capability. 

It  does  not  impose  such  a  threat  because  we 
have  already  taken  the  steps  necessary  to 
assure  that  our  land-based  Mlnuteman  mis- 
siles, our  nuclear  submarine-launched  new 
Poseidon  missiles,  and  our  strategic  bomber 
forces  have  the  requisite  penetration  aids — 
and  In  the  sum,  constitute  a  force  of  such 
magnitude,  that  they  guarantee  us  a  force 
strong  enough  to  survive  a  Soviet  attack  and 
penetrate  the  Soviet  ABM  deployment. 

Now  let  me  come  to  the  issue  that  has 
received  so  much  attention  recently:  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  should  deploy 
an  ABM  system  against  the  Soviet  nuclear 
threat. 

To  begin  with,  this  Is  not  in  any  sense  a 
new  Issue.  We  have  had  both  the  technical 
possibility  and  the  strategic  desirability  of 
an  American  ABM  deployment  under  con- 
stant review  since  the  late  1950s. 

While  we  have  substantially  Improved  our 
technology  In  the  field.  It  Is  Important  to 
understand  that  none  of  the  systems  at  the 
present  or  foreseeable  state  of  the  art  would 
provide  an  Impenetrable  shield  over  the 
Unlt«d  States.  Were  such  a  shield  possible, 
we  would  certainly  want  It — and  we  would 
certainly  build  It. 


And  at  this  point,  let  me  dlsp)08e  of  an  ob- 
jection that  is  totally  Irrelevant  to  this 
Issue. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  we  are  opposed  to 
deploying  a  large-scale  ABM  system  because 
It  would  carry  the  heavy  price  tag  of  »40  bil- 
lion. 

Let  me  make  It  very  cleaj  that  the  $40  bil- 
lion Is  not  the  issue. 

If  we  could  build  and  deploy  a  genuinely 
Impenetrable  shield  over  the  United  States, 
we  would  be  willing  to  spend  not  $40  bil- 
lion, but  any  reasonable  multiple  of  that 
amount  that  was  necessary. 

The  money  In  Itself  Is  not  the  problem: 
the  penetrability  of  the  proposed  shield  is 
the  problem. 

There  is  clearly  no  point,  however,  in 
spending  $40  billion  if  It  Is  not  going  to  buy 
us  a  significant  improvement  in  our  secu- 
rity. If  it  is  not,  then  we  should  use  the  sub- 
stantial resources  it  represents  on  some- 
thing that  will. 

Every  ABM  system  that  Is  now  feasible 
Involves  Urlng  defensive  missiles  at  Incom- 
ing offensive  warheads  in  an  effort  to  destroy 
them. 

But  what  many  commentators  on  this  issue 
overlook  is  that  any  such  system  can  rather 
obviously  be  defeated  by  an  enemy  simply 
sending  more  offensive  warheads,  or  dummy 
warheads,  than  there  are  defensive  missiles 
capable  of  disposing  of  them. 

And  this  Is  the  whole  crux  of  the  nuclear 
action-reaction  phenomenon. 

Were  we  to  deploy  a  heavy  ABM  system 
throughout  the  IJnlted  States,  the  Soviets 
would  clearly  be  strongly  motivated  to  so 
Increase  their  offensive  capability  as  to  can- 
cel out  our  defensive  advantage. 

It  Is  futile  for  each  of  us  to  spend  $4  bil- 
lion, $40  billion,  or  $400  bllUon — and  at  the 
end  of  all  the  spending,  and  at  the  end  of 
all  the  deployment,  and  at  the  end  of  all  the 
effort,  to  be  relatively  at  the  same  point  of 
balance  on  the  security  scale  that  we  are 
now. 

In  point  of  fact,  we  have  already  initiated 
offensive  weapons  programs  costing  several 
billions  in  order  to  offset  the  small  present 
Soviet  ABM  deployment,  and  the  possibly 
more  extensive  future  Soviet  ABM  deploy- 
ments. 

That  Is  money  well  spent;  and  it  Is  neces- 
sary. 

But  we  should  bear  In  mind  that  It  is 
money  spent  because  of  the  action-reaction 
phenomenon. 

If  we  In  turn  opt  for  heavy  ABM  deploy- 
ment— at  whatever  price — we  can  be  certain 
that  the  Soviets  will  react  to  offset  the  ad- 
vantage  we  would   hope  to  gain. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  this  certainty  of 
a  corresponding  Soviet  reaction  that  the  four 
prominent  scientists — men  who  have  served 
with  distinction  as  the  Science  Advisors  to 
Presidents  Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son, and  the  three  outstanding  men  who 
have  served  as  Directors  of  Research  and  En- 
gineering to  three  Secretaries  of  Defense — 
have  unanimously  recommended  against  the 
deployment  of  an  ABM  system  designed  to 
protect  our  population  against  a  Soviet  at- 
tack. 

These  men  are  Doctors  Kllllan.  Klstlakow- 
sky,  Wlesner,  Hornig,  York,  Brown,  and 
Foster. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we 
are  now  facing  a  situation  analogous  to  the 
one  we  faced  In  1961;  we  are  uncertain  of 
the  Soviets'  Intentions. 

At  that  time  we  were  concerned  about 
their  potential  offensive  capabilities;  now  we 
are  concerned  about  their  potential  defen- 
sive capabilities. 

But  the  dynamics  of  the  concern  are  the 
same. 

We  must  continue  to  be  cautious  and  con- 
servative in  our  estimates — leaving  no  room 
In  our  calculations  for  unnecessary  risk  And 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  measure  our  own 
response  Ir.  such  a  manner  that  It  does  not 


trigger  a  senseless  spiral  upward  of  nuclear 
arms. 

Now,  as  I  have  emphasized,  we  have  al- 
ready taken  the  necessary  steps  to  guaran- 
tee that  our  offensive  strategic  weapwns  will 
be  able  to  penetrate  future,  more  advanced, 
Soviet  defenses. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  careful  clockwork  of 
lead-time,  we  will  be  forced  to  continue  that 
effort  over  the  next  few  years  If  the  evidence 
is  that  the  Soviets  intend  to  turn  what  Is 
now  a  light  and  modest  ABM  deployment 
Into  a  massive  one. 

Should  they  elect  to  do  so,  we  have  both 
the  lead-time  and  the  technology  available 
to  so  Increase  both  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  our  offensive  strategic  forces— with  par- 
ticular attention  to  highly  reliable  penetra- 
tion aids — that  their  expensive  defensive  ef- 
forts will  give  them  no  edge  in  the  nuclear 
balance  whatever. 

But  we  would  prefer  not  to  have  to  do 
that.  For  it  Is  a  profitless  waste  of  resources, 
provided  we  and  the  Soviets  can  come  to  a 
realistic  strategic  arms-llmltatlon  agreement. 

As  you  know,  we  have  proposed  U.S. -Soviet 
talks  on  this  matter.  Should  these  talks  fall, 
we  are  fully  prepared  to  take  the  appropriate 
measures  that  such  a  failure  would  make 
necessary. 

The  Point  for  us  to  keep  In  mind  Is  that 
should  the  talks  fail— and  the  Soviets  decide 
to  expand  their  present  modest  ABM  deploy- 
ment into  a  massive  one — our  response  must 
be  realistic.  Tnere  is  no  point  whatever  in  our 
responding  by  going  to  a  m:isslve  ABM  de- 
ployment to  protect  our  population,  when 
such  a  system  would  be  ineSTectlve  against  a 
sophisticated  Soviet  offense. 

Instead,  realism  dictates  that  if  the  Soviets 
elect  to  deploy  a  heavy  ABM  system,  we  must 
furtlier  expand  our  sophisticated  offensive 
forces,  and  thus  preserve  our  overwhelming 
assured  destruction  capability. 

But  the  intractable  fact  is  that  should  the 
talks  fail,  both  the  Soviets  and  ourselves 
would  be  forced  to  continue  on  a  foolish  and 
feckless  course. 

It  would  be  foolish  and  feckless  because — 
In  the  end — it  would  provide  neither  the 
Soviets,  nor  us,  with  any  greater  relative  nu- 
clear capability. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  both  to  realize 
that,  and  to  act  reasonably.  It  Is  clearly  In 
our  own  mutual  Interest  to  do  so. 

Having  said  that,  it  Is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish between  an  ABM  system  designed  to 
protect  against  a  Soviet  attack  on  our  cities, 
and  ABM  systems  which  have  other  objec- 
tives. 

One  of  the  other  uses  of  an  ABM  system 
which  we  should  seriously  consider  is  the 
greater  protection  of  our  strategic  offensive 
forces. 

Another  is  in  relation  to  the  emerging  nu- 
clear capability  of  Communist  China. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Chinese  are  de- 
voting very  substantial  resources  to  the  de- 
velopment of  both  nuclear  warheads,  and 
missile  delivery  systems.  As  I  stated  last  Jan- 
uary, indications  are  that  they  will  have 
medium-range  ballistic  missiles  within  a  year 
or  so,  an  Initial  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  capability  in  the  early  1970s,  and  a 
modest  force  in  the  mld-70s. 

Up  to  now,  the  lead-time  factor  has  allowed 
us  to  postpone  a  decision  on  whether  or  not  a 
light  ABM  deployment  might  be  advanta- 
geous as  a  countermeasure  to  Communist 
China's  nuclear  development. 

But  the  time  will  shortly  be  right  for  us  to 
Initiate  production  if  we  desire  such  a 
system. 

China  at  the  moment  is  caught  up  in  in- 
ternal strife,  but  It  seems  likely  that  her 
basic  motivation  in  developing  a  strategic 
nuclear  capability  is  an  attempt  to  provide 
a  basis  for  threatening  her  neighbors,  and  to 
clothe  herself  with  the  dubious  prestige  that 
the  world  pays  to  nuclear  weaponry. 

We  deplore  her  development  of  these  weap- 
ons. Just  as  we  deplore  It  In  other  countries. 
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We  oppose  nuclear  proliferation  because  we 
believe  that  In  the  end  It  only  increases  the 
risk  of  a  common  and  cataclysmic  holocaust. 
President  Johnson  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  United  States  vrtll  oppose  any  efforts  of 
China  to  employ  nuclear  blackmail  against 
her  neighbors. 

We  possess  now,  and  will  continue  to  pos- 
sess for  as  far  ahead  as  we  can  foresee,  an 
overwhelming  first-strike  capability  with  re- 
spect to  China.  And  despite  the  shrill  and 
raucous  propaganda  directed  at  her  own  peo- 
ple that  "the  atomic  bomb  is  a  paper  tiger," 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  China  well  ap- 
preciates the  destructive  power  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

China  has  been  cautious  to  avoid  any  ac- 
tion that  might  end  in  a  nuclear  clash  with 
the  United  States — however  wild  her  words — 
and  understandably  so.  We  have  the  power 
not  only  to  destroy  completely  her  entire  nu- 
clear offensive  forces,  but  to  devastate  her 
society  as  well. 

Is  there  any  possibility,  then,  that  by  the 
mid-1970s  China  might  become  so  incautious 
as  to  attempt  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United 
States  or  our  allies? 

It  would  be  Insane  and  suicidal  for  her  to 
do  so,  but  one  can  conceive  conditions  under 
which  China  might  miscalculate.  We  wish  to 
reduce  such  possibilities  to  a  minimum. 

And  since,  as  I  have  noted,  our  strategic 
planning  must  always  be  conservative,  and 
take  into  consideration  even  the  possible  ir- 
rational behavior  of  potential  adversaries, 
there  are  marginal  grounds  for  concluding 
that  a  light  deployment  of  U.S.  ABMs  against 
this  possibility  is  prudent. 

The  svstem  wovUd  be  relatively  inexpen- 
sive—preliminary estimates  place  the  cost  at 
about  $5  billion— and  would  have  a  much 
higher  degree  of  reliability  against  a  Chinese 
attack,  than  the  much  more  massive  and 
complicated  system  that  some  have  recom- 
mended against  a  possible  Soviet  attack. 

Moreover,  such  an  ABM  deployment  de- 
signed against  a  possible  Chinese  attack 
would  have  a  number  of  other  advantages. 
It  would  provide  an  additional  Indication  to 
Asians  that  we  intend  to  deter  China  from 
nuclear  blackmail,  and  thus  would  contribute 
toward  our  goal  of  discouraging  nuclear 
weapon  proliferation  among  the  present  non- 
nuclear  countries. 

Further,  the  Chinese-oriented  ABM  deploy- 
ment would  enable  us  to  add — as  a  concur- 
rent benefit— a  further  defense  of  our  Mln- 
uteman sites  against  Soviet  attack,  which 
means  that  at  modest  cost  we  would  in  fact 
be  adding  even  .greater  effectiveness  to  our 
offensive  missile  force  and  avoiding  a  much 
more  costly  expansion  of  that  force. 

Finally,  "such  a  reasonably  reliable  ABM 
svstem  would  add  protection  of  our  popula- 
tion against  the  Improbable  but  possible  ac- 
cidental launch  of  an  intercontinental  mis- 
sile by  any  one  of  the  nuclear  powers. 

After  a  detailed  review  of  all  these  con- 
siderations, we  have  decided  to  go  forw,'ard 
with  this  Chinese-oriented  ABM  deployment, 
and  we  will  begin  actual  production  of 
such  a  system  at  the  end   of  this  year. 

In  reaching  this  decision,  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  it  contains  two  possible  dangers — 
and  we  should  guard  carefully  against  each. 
The  first  danger  is  that  we  may  psycho- 
logically lapse  Into  the  old  over-slmpllfica- 
tlon  about  the  adequacy  of  nuclear  power. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  nuclear  weapons 
can  serve  to  deter  only  a  narrow  range  of 
threats.  This  ABM  deployment  will  strength- 
en our  defensive  posture— and  will  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  our  land-based  ICBM 
offensive  forces  But  the  independent  na- 
tions of  Asia  must  realize  that  these  benefits 
are  no  substitute  for  their  maintaining,  and 
where  necessary  strengthening,  their  own 
conventional  forces  In  order  to  deal  with 
the  more  likely  threats  to  the  security  of 
the  region. 

The  second  danger  is  also  psychological. 
There  Is  a  kind  of  mad  momentum  Intrinsic 


to  the  development  of  all  new  nuclear  weap- 
onry. If  a  weapon  system  works — and  works 
well — there  is  strong  pressure  from  many 
directions  to  procure  and  deploy  the  weapon 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  prudent  level 
required. 

The  danger  In  deploying  this  relatively 
light  and  reliable  Chinese-oriented  ABM 
system  Is  going  to  be  that  pressures  will 
develop  to  expand  It  Into  a  heavy  Soviet- 
oriented  ABM  system. 

We  must  resist  that  temptation  firmly — 
not  because  we  can  for  a  moment  afford  to 
relax  our  vigilance  against  a  possible  Soviet 
first-strike — but  precisely  because  our  great- 
est deterrent  against  such  a  strike  Is  not 
a  massive,  costly,  but  highly  penetrable  ABM 
shield,  but  rather  a  fully  credible  offensive 
assured  destruction  capability. 

The  so-called  heavy  ABM  shield — at  the 
present  state  of  technology — would  in  effect 
be  no  adequate  shield  at  all  against  a  Soviet 
.Tttack.  but  rather  a  strong  inducement  for 
the  Soviets  to  vastly  increase  their  own  offen- 
sive forces.  That,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
would  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  respond 
in  turn- and  so  the  arms  race  would  rush 
hopelessly  on  to  no  sensible  purpKjse  on 
either  side. 

Let  me  emphasize — and  I  cannot  do  so 
too  strongly — that  our  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  a  limited  .\BM  deployment  in  no  way 
indicates  that  we  feel  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation  of  strategic 
nuclear  offensive  and  defensive  forces  Is  any 
the  less  urgent  or  desirable. 

The  road  leading  from  the  stone  axe  to  the 
ICBM — though  it  may  have  been  more  than 
a  million  years  in  the  building — seems  to 
have  run  In  a  single  direction. 

If  one  is  inclined  to  be  cynical,  one  might 
conclude  that  man's  history  seems  to  be 
characterized  not  so  much  by  consistent 
periods  of  peace,  occasionally  punctuated  by 
warfare:  but  rather  by  persistent  outbreaks 
of  warfare,  wearily  pu*  aside  from  time  to 
time  by  periods  of  exhaustion  and  recovery — 
that  parade  under  the  name  of  peace. 

I  do  not  view  man's  history  with  that  de- 
gree of  cynicism,  but  I  do  believe  that  man's 
wisdom  Lq  avoiding  war  is  often  surpassed 
by   his  folly  in  promoting  It. 

However  "foolish  unlimited  war  may  have 
been  In  the  past.  It  Is  now  no  longer  merely 
foolish,  but  suicidal  as  well. 

It  Is  said  that  nothing  can  prevent  a  man 
from  suicide,  if  he  Is  sufficiently  determined 
to  commit  it. 

The  question  is  what  is  our  determination 
In  an  era  when  unlimited  war  will  mean  the 
death  of  hundreds  of  millions — and  the  pos- 
sible genetic  Impairment  of  a  million  genera- 
tions to  follow? 

Man  is  clearly  a  compound  of  folly  and 
wisdom — and  history  Is  clearly  a  consequence 
of  the  admixture  of  those  two  contradictory 
traits. 

History  has  placed  our  particular  lives  In 
an  era  when  the  consequences  of  human  folly 
are  waxing  more  and  more  catastrophic  in  the 
matters  of  war  and  peace. 

In  the  end.  the  root  of  man's  security  does 
not  He  in  his  weaponry. 

In  the  end,  the  root  of  man's  security  lies 
in  his  mind. 

What  the  world  requires  In  Its  22nd  Year  of 
the  Atomic  Age  is  not  a  new  race  towards 
armament. 

What  the  world  requires  in  Its  22nd  Year  of 
the  Atomic  Age  is  a  new  race  towards  reason- 
ableness. 

We  had  better  all  run  that  race. 
Not  merely  we  the  administrators.  But  we 
the  people. 

Thank  you,  and  good  afternoon. 


BERT ) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford>  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  MuLTER  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cel- 
LER  > .  for  the  week  of  September  18,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Tenzer  tat  the  request  of  Mr.  Cel- 
LER^  for  the  week  of  September  18,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Fountain  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  ' ,  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time, 
on  account  of  his  attendance  at  the  22d 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
as  an  official  member  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  <at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Arends  I ,  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time,  on  account  of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  Garmatz  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fallon  > ,  for  today,  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  business. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 
Mr.  Kyros  (at  the  request  of  Mr,  Al- 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Riegle,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Laird,  for  20  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHERLE  I  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous m.atter: ' 

Mr.  Laird,  for  10  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 20. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  1  hour,  on  September 
25. 

Mr.  Selden  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Jacobs  > ,  for  60  minutes  on  September  20, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Flynt  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHERLE>  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Collier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whalen  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jacobs,!  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  • 

Ml'.  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  YotTNG. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi. 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Fraser. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1985.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1956,  to  provide  for  a  na- 
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tlonal  program  of  flood  Insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H,R.  10738.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1908.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.t,  the 
Hoase  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day. September  19,  1967.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1076.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  recom- 
mendation urging  action  on  the  proposed 
State  Firearms  Control  Act  of  1967  (H.  Doc, 
No.  167):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1077  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  (Procurement  and  Produc- 
tion I ,  Department  of  the  Navy,  transmitting 
the  semiannual  report  of  research  and  devel- 
opment procurement  actions,  covering  the 
period  January  1  through  June  30,  1967,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2357;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1078.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  act  of  September  7, 
1957,  relating  to  aircraft  loan  guarantees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1079.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Railroad 
Board,  Washington.  D  C,  transmitting  a  re- 
port to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the 
labor  dispute  between  certain  carriers  by 
railroad  and  certain  of  their  employees,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90-54; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1080.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  accord- 
Ini?  certain  beneficiaries  third  preferenc*  and 
sixth  preference  classlflcatlon.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1081.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  study 
commission  on  sites  and  plans  for  a  National 
Visitor  Center,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  89-790;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


Cjnimunicatlons  Act  of  1934  by  extending 
and  improving  the  provisions  thereof  relating 
to  grants  for  construction  of  educational  tele- 
vision broadcasting  facilities,  by  authorizing 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  noncom- 
mercial educational  radio  broadcasting  facili- 
ties, by  establishing  a  nonprofit  corporation 
to  assist  in  establishing  Innovative  educa- 
tional programs,  to  facilitate  educational 
program  availability,  and  to  aid  the  opera- 
tion of  educational  broadcasting  facilities, 
and  to  authorize  a  comprehensive  study  of 
Instructional  television  and  radio,  and  for 
other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  642).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  BOLLING :  Conamlttee  on  RvUes.  House 
Resolution  921.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  16073.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  ni  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of 
1921.  as  amended  (Rept.  No.  643).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  922.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  6430,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  public  health  laws  relating  to  mental  re- 
tardation to  extend,  expand,  and  lm.prove 
them,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  644) . 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts;  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  House  Resolution  923.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
6418,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  extend  and  expand  the  authoriza- 
tions for  grants  for  comprehensive  health 
planning  and  services,  to  broaden  and  Im- 
prove the  authorization  for  research  and 
demonstrations  relating  to  the  delivery  of 
health  services,  to  improve  the  performance 
of  clinical  laboratories,  and  to  authorize  co- 
operative activities  between  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  and  community  facilities, 
and  for  other  purjjoses  (Rept.  No.  645).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  920.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
oonAideraUon  of  H H.  8736.  a  bill  to  amend  the 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATTIN  i  for  himself.  Mr.  Utt, 
and  Mr.  Gubseri  : 

H.R.  12950.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  3-per- 
cent and  1 -percent  floors  on  deductible  med- 
ical expenses  In  the  case  of  Individuals  who 
have  attained  age  65  and  are  not  covered  for 
hospital  Insurance' benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 

H.R.  12951.  A  bin  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

ByMr.  CORMAN: 

H.R.  12952.  A  bill  to  assist  cities  and  States 
by  amending  section  5136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  national  banks  to  underwrite 
and  deal  in  securities  issued  by  State  and 
local  governments,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HR.  12953.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 

Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 

make  lt«  provisions  applicable  to  agriculture; 

to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   GARMATZ    (for   himself,  Mr. 

Downing,  and  Mr.  Mah-liardI  : 

H.R.  12954.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  with  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment of  cargo  container  vessels,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  12955.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  by  extending  and  improv- 
ing the  provisions  thereof  relating  to  grants 
for  construction  of  educational  television 
broadcasting  facilities,  by  authorizing  assist- 
ance In  the  construction  ol  noncommercial 


educational  radio  broadcasting  facilities,  by 
establishing  a  nonprofit  corporation  to  assist 
in  establishing  innovative  educational  pro- 
grams, to  facilitate  educational  program 
availability,  and  to  aid  the  operation  of  edu- 
cational broadcasting  facilities,  and  to  au- 
thorize a  comprehensive  study  of  Instruc- 
tional television,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  12956.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  returns 
and  deposits  of  the  excise  taxes  on  gasoline 
and  lubricating  oil;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY : 
H  R.  12957.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  12958.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PIKE: 
H  R.  12959.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2304 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  re- 
quire anyone  contracting  with  the  United 
States  under  that  section  to  certify  that  the 
contract  price  does  not  exceed  the  highest 
price,  per  unit  basis,  of  that  contractor  to 
any  other  purchaser  similarly  situated,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
.Armed  Services. 

Bv  Mr.  RUBERS: 
H.R.  12960.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
Chief  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the 
Navy  shall  be  a  rear  admiral;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  12961.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  nontemporary 
storage  of  household  effects  of  members  in 
a  missing  status;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   SCHEUER    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Burton   of   California,  Mr.  Button. 
Mr.     CoHELAN,    Mr.    Dices,  Mr.    Ed- 
wards   of    California,    Mr.    Friedel. 
Mr.    Halpern.    Mr.     Hawkins,    Mr. 
Madden.  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Retjss.  Mr.  RoYBAL,  and  Mr.  Ryan)  ; 
H.R.  12962.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Negro  History 
and  Culture;   to  the   Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  12963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  income 
limitation  provisions  applicable  to  veterans 
and  widows  of  veterans  receiving  non- 
service-connected  disability  pensions  under 
chapter  15  of  title  38,  United  States  Ccxle; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California   (for 
himself,     Mr.     Corman.     and     Mr. 
Wiggins)  : 
H.R.  12964.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional   circuit   judges;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  12965.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  pension,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  12966.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  make  mem- 
bers of  the  Retired  Reserve  eligible  to  uti- 
lize services  and  facilities  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  which  are  operated  with 
nonappropriated  funds;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio : 
H.R.  12967.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prevent  loss  of  veteran 
pension  benefits  as  a  result  of  increases  in 
social  security  benefit  payments  resulting 
from    enactment    of    the    Social    Security 
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Amendments  Act  of  1967;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H  R    12968.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  relief 
for  certain  veterans  purchasing  homes  with 
assistance    under    such    chapter    who    have 
been  recalled   to  active  duty;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 
HJ    Res.   831.   Joint   resolution   regarding 
the   status    of    the    Trust    Territory    of    the 
Pacific   Islands;    to   the   Committee    on   In- 
terior Insular  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  832.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  an  environmental  health  center  that 
may  hereafter  be  est.ibUshed  In  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  shall  be  known  as  Rachel 
Carson  Memorial  Research  Center  for  En- 
vironmental Health:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Forelen  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
HJ.  Res.  833.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  the  offering  of 
prayers  or  anv  other  recognition  of  God  shall 
be  permitted  in  public  schools  and  other 
public  places;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By   Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 
HJ.  Res.  834.  Joint  re.solution  in  opposi- 
tion to  vesting  title  to  the  ocean  floor  In  the 
United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 
HJ.  Res.  835.  Joii.t  resolution  expressing 
opposition  to  vesting  title  to  the  ocean  floor 
in  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

287  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  Federal  highway  safety  money, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HR  12969.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 

Guldara:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BvMr.  AYRES:  ,_, 

H.R.  12970.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David 
Brunswick;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciarv. 

ByMr.  BELL: 
H  R  12971.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogerc 
Barbera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  BRASCO: 
H  R.  12972.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Plpltone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  12973.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
and  M.aria  Polizzl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  DADD.ARIO: 
H.R.  12974.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Cltro;   to   the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
'  BvMr.FINO: 
H.R.  12975.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Vlto 
Navarra-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  12976.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Dl  Prim.i;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  12977.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Sereno  and  Orsola  Mannino  Sereno;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 
H  R  12978.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank  J. 
Schmltt:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Y'ork: 
H.R.  12979.  A  b:ll  for  the  relief  of  George 
Panagls      Cosmatos      and      Ingrld      Blrgltta 
Ljungrberst-Cosmatos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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Bv  Mr.  PELLY ; 

H.R.  12980.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wllfredo 
V.  Lear.o;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  REES: 

H.R.  12981.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tadeusz 
Kochman:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12982.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mohamed  Hussein  Fahml;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  12983.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hung 
Jung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  12984  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nam 
Hyung  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv. 

Bv  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H  R  12985.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amutta 
Gaberlel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12985.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hector 
M.  Zaraspe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows; 

154.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner.  Avon  Park,  Fla.,  relative  to  improv- 
ing the  legislative  procedure;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

155.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  relative  to  bills  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

156.  Also,  petition  of  Rochester  Harris, 
Jackson,  Mich.,  relative  to  a  request  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

157  Also,  petition  of  City  Council,  River- 
bank  Calif  ,  relative  to  a  Federal  tax-sharing 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


SENATE 

MoNu.w,  Septemw-k  18,  19G7 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Joe  Hale,  associate  director,  Gen- 
eral Board  of  Evangelism,  the  Methodist 
Church,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our  God  and  Father,  we  stand  in  Tliy 
presence  with  lives  that  are  open  to  Thee. 

Help  us  to  be  sensitive  to  the  challenge 
of  this  dav  in  which  our  decisions  involve 
the  destinies  of  so  many  nations  and 
persons.  Keep  before  us  the  realization 
that  we  are  accountable  to  Thee  for  all 
our  resources  and  that  the  judgment  of 
our  stewardship  is  weighed  in  Thy  bal- 
ance. ,  , 

Search  our  motives  and  the  secret  am- 
bitions that  shape  our  words  and  actions. 
Deliver  us  from  acting  on  the  basis  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means.  May  we  work 
untiringly  for  the  fulfillment  of  Thy  de- 
sign in  the  world,  whether  our  commit- 
ment means  comfort  or  suffering,  life  or 

death.  ,„,.,,.    t 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Christ,  in 
whose  life  we  see  light.  Amen. 


ings  of  Thursday.  September  14,  1967.  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts: 

On  August  31,  1967: 

S  16.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  increase  the 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans 
and  their  widows,  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  for  veterans  of  service 
after  January  31,  1955,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.281.  An  act  to  Increase  the  amount  ox 
real  and  personal  property  which  may  be  held 
by  the  American  Academy  In  Rome. 
On  September  11.  1967: 

S.  1633.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
12,  1960,  relating  to  the  Potomac  Interceptor 
sewer,  to  Increase  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  that  sewer. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sund:-y  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

( For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMNUTTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
tiie  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objecUon,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALEND.VR 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanim  JUS  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding rules  VII  and  VHI,  the  call 
of  the  Legislative  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with.  ____^^_^_^ 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 

SENATOR  MORSE 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorseI  be 
recognized  immediately  for  a  period  of 
30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  , 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 


LIMIT'^TION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  speech  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  statements  in  relation  to  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With-  will  be  able  to  negotiate  and  sign  a  con-  of  a  wage  differential  is  justified.  Skilled 

out  objection  it  is  so  ordered  tract  during  the  next  30  days  rather  than  mechanics  in  the  railroad  industry  are 

'  have  our  determination  go  into  effect  by  lagging  40  cents,  60  cents,  and  in  some 

"^^■^'^~^^~'  force  of  law.  The  unions  have  appar-  cases  even  $1.25  per  hour  behind  the 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  ently  indicated  their  willingness,  and  it  wages  received  by  similarly  skilled  per- 

ThP  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  MoN-  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  carriers,  who  de-  sons  employed  in  other  industries.  I  be- 

TOYA  in  the^  chair)    In  accordance  wiUi  sired  this  type  of  law  in  the  first  place,  lieve,  therefore,  that  the  Board  was  com- 

the  order  previously  entered,  the  Senator  will  follow  suit.  pletely  justified  in  aUowing  four  5-cent 

frnm  Orpeon  is  re«)Knized  It  is  my  opinion,  and  it  was  the  final  mcreases,  which  will  not  nearly  meet  the 

I^    MORSE    Mr    President    I  thank  judgment  of  the  Board,  that  the  parties  wages  paid  to  the  same  skills  In  outside 

the  leadership  for  the  accommodation  It  did  not  adduce  evidence  which   would  industry. 

has  extended  to  me  In  the  Interest  of  co-  have  allowed  the  Board  to  change  the  I   think   it   is   clear  that  in  passing 

operating  with  the  leadership  I  shall  not  determination  of  the  Fahy  panel  for  the  Public  Law  90-54,  under  which  this  Board 

vleld  until  I  complete  the  reading  of  my  period  covered  by  that  report.  was  authorized  to  act,  Congress  recog- 

soeech  on  the  railway  case   and  then  I  However,  due  to  the  passage  of  time  nized  the  great  losses  the  country  would 

shSl  be  available  for  questions  any  Sen-  since  the  Fahy  panel  made  its  recom-  suffer  from  a  prolonged  railroad  strike. 

ator  may  wish  to  ask  me.  mendations,  it  was  our  opinion  that  this  what  happens  to  the  country  when 

Mr  LAUSCHE   Mr.  President,  a  par-  Board's  determination  should  cover  a  pe-  there  is  a  cessation  of  railroad  opera- 

llamentary  Inquiry.                       '  ^^°<^  °^  ^  years  rather  than  the  18  months  tlons?  The  following  was  compiled  as  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  covered  by  the  Fahy  panel.  The  Board,  lO  a.m.,  July  17,   1967.  when  the  shut- 

ator  will  state  it.  therefore,  adopted  the  basic  provisions  down  was  about  12  hours  old  and  its  full 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  time  granted  to  of  the  Fahy  report  and  extended  the  con-  impact  could  not  yet  be  measured: 

the  Senator  from  Oregon  limited  to  30  tract  period  for  an  additional  6  months.  i    ge^o  of  rail  miles  were  shut  down, 

minutes  which  is  to  cover  both  the  ques-  with  appropriate  provisions  to  cover  the  2,  But  6  major  railroads  could  operate, 

tion  oeriod  and  the  reading  of  his  manu-  additional  time.  It  should  be  noted  that  3.  Defense  shipments: 

^  the  law  passed  by  Congress  specifically  10  ammunition  vessels  were  scheduled  to 

T^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  order  authorized  the  Board  to  extend  the  con-  ;°«J-f  °J-^^^  X'sl^shlp  '  we?e  tS  uTi'd 

is  that   the   time  is  not  to  exceed  30  tract  for  a  2-year  period^  We  found  it  to  "^Zf  nVS^   'oZpoTu. 

minutes.  °^  ^  the  public  mterest  to  do  oO.  Hundreds  of  missiles  in  movement  were 

—^-^^^•^—  Since  neither  of  the  parties  had  facts  stopped. 

DATT  T3/-.AO  QHo-pr-nATTT'nmPTrTF  available  which  could  have  been  used  to  Dozens  cf  tanks  and  armored  personnel 

RAlL.KUAUi3tiUfK.nAr  i  uior>j  ic.  ^^^^.^  ^j^^.^.  ^^^.^  dispute  as  to  wage  dif-  carriers  between  depots  and  ports  for  move- 
Mr    MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last  Frl-  ferentials    which    should     be    paid    to  ment  to  Vietnam  were  stopped. 
day,  the  Special  Board  appointed  by  the  skilled  employees  on  the  railroads,  the  Several  Polaris  missiles  and  other  classi- 
President    to    help   settle    the    railroad  Board,  with  the  complete  agreement  of  "^^  snipments  were  tied  up. 
shopcraft  dispute  made  its  report  and  both  parties,  is  requesting  the  Depart-  assengers. 
determination  which  it  delivered  to  the  ment  of  Labor  to  iiiitiate  a  far-reaching  commuters  stranded: 

President  of  the  United  States,  you,  Mr.  and  broad  fact-finding  study.  The  re-        New  York  city.. nt'^o 

President,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  suits  of  this  study  are  to  be  made  avail-        phUad^lDhia' 80  000 

of  Representatives.  Having  been  one  of  able    to    the    parties    in    September    of  Boston                         "'  "^11"    is!  000 

the  principal  advocates  of  Senate  Joint  1968.  so  that  it  may  be  utilized  by  them  san    FranclscoIII---"I---I--"lI    10!  000 

Resolution  81  and  having  been  honored  in  their  next  round  of  collective  bar-  ^                                  ^         . 

bTthe    President   by    being    appointed  gaining.  ^' 'Ci^'''^"'  passengers  were  stopped. 

Chairman  of  the  Special  Board,  I  believe  it  is  my  .iudgment  that  in  recommend-  ^^,  ^^^-  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^    fl^st  class  mall 

that  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  report  jng  the  6  percent  across-the-board  wage  ^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^y  qq  a  priority  basis. 

to  my  colleagues  on  the  work  of  the  Spe-  increase  for  all  employees  for  18  months,  Embargo  was  in  effect  on  ail  second,  third 

cial  Board.  which  is  exactly  what  the  carriers  of-  and  fourth  class  mall  over  150  miles. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  decision  fered,  and  an  additional  5  percent  in-  6.  Perishables: 

of  the  Board  was  unanimous.  crease  for  the  last  6  months,  a  just  and  10.000   cars   of   refrigerated   shipments— 

The  actual  determinations  of  the  Spe-  equitable  middle  ground  which  is  fair  ^^^":  ^■^S^**^'*'^^^^'' P°"'^7v^^^ 

cial  Board  were  as  follows:  S  the  parties  and  to  the  pubUc  has  been  Z.lZjZ'te'a  fTr  1?^^^^^ 

First.  A  general  wage  increase  to  all  selected.                        ,   .       .v,  .  .,     .  southwest  and  northeast  threatened  to  be 

employees  of  6  percent  effective  Janu-  i  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  four  critical  within  3  to  4  days, 

ary  1,  1967,  and  an  additional  increase  of  5. cent  skilled  craft  wage  increases  are  ^he  total  inventory  of  fresh  meat  could 

5  percent  to  all  employees  effective  July  completely  justified.  There  was  no  dls-  become  critical  within  2  days. 

1    1968  pute    between    the    parties    that    some                                            .      fr,if<Qi 

•second.  Additional  wage  increases  for  Skilled    differential    was    Justified.    The  ,  J^^^' the'US  anTwelfare' o^o^^^^ 

journeymen  and  mechanics  as  follows:  argument  was  over  the  amount  of  the  S?/}f„„^^J,^/to  our  effort^^^^^^^          our 

April  1,  1967,  5  cents:  October  1,  1967,  5  differential  and  the  question  of  which  NaUon  ^H^.  ^^  0"£,.«5?oLer  te?^^^ 

cents:  Xpril  1.  1968;  5  cents:  October  1.  employees  should  be  considered  skilled  "^/^  ^^^^.^.^  It  his  been  estimated 

1968.  5  cents.  employees  and  which  therefore  should  f '^,^'^"  So^J,„\s  ^ 

Third.  The  determination  of  the  Board  receive  the  additional  increase.  that  the  JoUo^^ng  is  the  expected 

shall  be  effective  for  a  period  of  2  years  In  this  connection,  I  was  amazed  by  ""^  ;J^'^^^^^\j    ^he    economy    affected 

from  January  1,1967.  through  December  the  lack  of  information  on  this  key  issue  ^.^^^^'^^""^^    °^    ^"^    economy 

^^^    1QRR  to  the  dispute.  Neither  partv  could  sup-  "■ere. 

'\  Ivery  proud  of  this  Board.  It  has  Sy  the  Bo'ard  with  any  facts  concerning  At   ^^^^^^^^-^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

labored  long  and  hard  in  the  best  tradi-  the  number  of  employees  that  had  ar-  ?°^i^f°/h,m^carindiSnes    r^^^^^^ 

tion  of  boards  of  mediation.  While  we  rived  at  a  skilled  classification  by  means  f;/'^!^^^^/.'"/^^^^,^"^^^^^        animlls  f^r 

did  not  agree  on  every  point  during  our  of  apprenticeship  trahnng  programs  or  ^ar  traffic,  ^^ge  Parts  of  animals  tor 

long  discussions,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  the  number  that  had  been  promoted  pur-  f  ^u^^*//^  b^Si 'ha  A-ested     commuter 

to  say  that  the  determination  was  unani-  suant    to    upgradmg    agreements    con-  '"^.^[5^!^.  °tlnce  r^^^^^^^ 

mmis  and  that  it  was  signed  by  each  of  tained  in  the  parties'  collective  bargam-  and  long  distance  rau  passenger  serMce^ 

SeBo^memtera  ing    contracts.    It    was    this    lack    of  Beginning  1  week  after  shutdown  and 

™s   deteiS^aTlon   was   made   with  information  which  caused  the  Board  to  cumulating  quickly:  Auto  manufacture: 

<n-2?  re1S?teSS    s?nce  S  X   Board  recommend  most  strongly  that  the  De-  construction:   chemicals 

™h/4hShonVd    that   the   ptrties  partment   of   Labor   make    a   thorough  Two  weeks  after  shutdown:    Period- 

woSJ  be  ab^  tS°^«le  fheir  SfffeTencS  study  of  the  wage  differential  problem  icals-especlally  weeklles^ould  not  be 

rtnrin.7  thp  60-dav  Dcriod  which  has  so  so  that  the  facts  would  be  available  to  pubUshed. 

?ar  eUoSd  uSde?  th?stSute  and  tSre-  the  parties  before  their  next  round  of  col-  Three  weeks  after  shutdown:  Noncel- 

!o?e  m^e  "wf  dete'r^mation  unAe^es-  lective  bargaining  on  this  issue.  lulose  fibers:  boiler  products:  large  trans- 

sary.  It  is  now  our  hope  that  the  parties  There  is  no  question  that  the  granting  formers;  motors,  generators. 
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One  month  after  shutdown:  Ma- 
chinery products;  mattresses  and  bed- 
ding, and  a  host  of  other  commodities  of 
that  nature. 

At  end  of  1  month,  additional  unem- 
ployment is  estimated  at  over  6,500,000 
persons.  Total  unemployment  is  esti- 
mated at  15  percent  or  more.  This  is  as 
great  as  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930s. 

There  are  also  direct  costs  to  the  rail- 
road industry  itself  which  it  Indicated 
dm-ing  the  course  of  the  Senate  hearings 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81  to  be  about 
S12  million  a  day — half  in  fixed  charges 
which  continue  whether  the  railroads 
operate  or  not  and  half  in  unemploy- 
ment compensation  *o  the  workers  on 
strike  in  accordance  with  applicable 
statutes.  Twelve  million  dollars  a  day 
would  have  been  the  railroad  loss  if  a 
strike  of  any  dui-ation  had  occurred :  yet 
the  difference  between  the  original  de- 
mands of  the  two  parties  was  only  S139 
million.  Eleven  days  of  strikes  would 
have  cost  the  carriers  the  equivalent  of 
the  difference.  This  does  not  include  the 
loss  of  income  the  railroads  would  have 
suffered  during  the  period  of  the  strike. 

The  purpose  of  the  procedure  em- 
bodied in  Public  Law  90-54  was  to  save 
the  public  from  the  crippling  effect  of 
a  work  stoppage.  It  did  that.  But  that 
does  not  mean  we  were  to  ignore  the 
prevailing  economic  conditions,  and  ig- 
nore what  the  employees  might  have  won 
if  collective  bargaining — Including  a 
strike — had  proceeded  without  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  statute. 

Do  not  forget  that  Congress  has  been 
blocking  strikes  in  this  industry  for  some 
40  years.  The  workers  have  been  denied 
the  use  of  one  of  the  basic  elements  in 
the  collective  bargaining  process. 

Every  time  a  rail  dispute  is  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  a  publicly  appointed 
body  to  settle,  the  obligation  upon  the 
public  to  insure  that  the  wages  of  these 
people  keep  pace  with  wages  in  other  in- 
dustries increases. 

DETAILS  or  BOABD  SETTLEMENT 

Let  me  take  a  few  minutes  to  discuss 
In  greater  detail  the  Board's  determina- 
tion. As  you  are  all  aware,  the  Board  was 
mandated  during  the  first  30  days  to  seek 
a  mediated  solution.  This  we  attempted 
to  do.  However,  much  as  we  desired  to 
achieve  such  a  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute it  was  not  possible.  The  Board  then 
had  the  responsibility  under  the  statute 
of  developing  in  detail  a  record  upon 
which  it  was  to  make  its  own  determina- 
tion of  the  dispute.  The  statute  allowed 
30  days  for  both  the  development  of 
the  record  and  the  determination  itself. 
The  Board  therefore  carefully  allocated 
this  period  in  order  to  give  both  the  par- 
ties the  maximum  opporttmity  to  present 
evidence  before  it.  to  argue  their  respec- 
tive positions,  and  to  allow  the  Board  it- 
self to  have  time  to  have  meaningful  dis- 
cussions and  to  write  a  report. 

The  Board  allowed  the  parties  to  file 
three  briefs,  two  series  of  affidavits  and 
supporting  exhibits,  and  up  to  3  days  of 
oral  presentation  of  evidence  in  addition 
to  2  days  of  oral  argimient.  In  fact,  only 
1  day  was  needed  by  the  parties  for  the 
oral  presentation  of  evidence. 

During  these  days  the  Board  explored 


in  great  detail  the  problems  of  the  par- 
ties, the  Fahy  panel  recommendations, 
and  possible  modifications  of  those  rec- 
ommendations which  were  desired  by  the 
parties.  This  was  done  in  accordance 
with  Public  Law  90-54.  and  I  quote  from 
the  law  which  was  passed  by  Congress, 
which  required  the  Board  to — 

Hold  hearings  on  the  proposal  made  by 
the  Special  Mediation  Panel,  In  Its  report  to 
the  President  of  AprU  22,  1967,  In  imple- 
mentation of  the  collective  bargaining  con- 
templated In  the  recommendation  of  Emer- 
gency Board  Numbered  169,  to  determine 
whether  the  proposal  (1)  Is  in  the  public  In- 
terest, (2)  is  a  fair  and  equitable  settlement 
within  the  limits  of  the  collective  bargain- 
ing and  mediation  efforts  in  this  case,  (3) 
protects  the  collective  bargaining  process,  and 
(4)  fulfills  the  purposes  of  the  RaUway  Labor 
Act. 

The  first  problem  which  faced  the 
Board  was  what  the  length  of  the  de- 
termination should  be.  Tlie  Fahy  panel 
recommendation  had  been  for  18  months, 
but  by  the  time  its  determination  went 
into  effect  about  6  months  more  of  the 
contract  term  would  have  elapsed  and 
the  expiration  date  of  the  contract  would 
then  have  been  but  9  months  after  the 
Board's  determination.  Furthermore,  the 
Board  felt  that  the  only  way  to  solve  ef- 
fectively tlie  problem  which  had  been 
plaguing  the  parties  was  to  have  an  im- 
partial factual  study  undertaken  under 
the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  In  order  to  meaningfully  com- 
plete this  study,  and  yet  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  parties  in  time  for  it  to  affect 
their  next  round  of  negotiations,  the 
contract  term  could  not  expire  9  months 
after  the  Board's  determination  Accord- 
ingly, the  Board  adopted  as  its  term  the 
2-year  lieriod  which  Congress  had  speci- 
fied in  Public  Law  90-54. 

Turning  now  to  the  actual  wage  de- 
mands, the  demands  of  the  luiion  were 
6 '2  percent  for  the  first  year  and  5  per- 
cent for  the  second.  The  carriers  offered 

5  percent  for  1  year  which  they  upped  to 

6  percent  for  18  months — the  Fahy  rec- 
ommendation, and  which  they  indicated 
was  equivalent  to  their  original  5  percent 
offer.  Clearly  in  the  18-month  period  it 
is  the  carriers'  offer,  and  not  the  union's 
demand,  which  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Board.  The  question  then  ^^ras  what  in- 
crease should  be  given  during  the  last  6- 
month  period  and  the  majority  of  the 
Board  agreed  that  5  percent  was  the  ap- 
propriate figure  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  consistent  with  the  settlements 
which  were  occurring  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States:  noninflationary ;  and  in 
line  with  productivity  increases  which 
were  occurring  in  the  industry.  As  I  noted 
earlier,  the  Board  was  unanimous  In 
agreeing  that  this  additional  period 
should  be  added  to  the  Fahy  recommen- 
dation, both  because  almost  6  months 
have  elapsed  since  that  recommendation 
was  made  and  because  only  with  it  added 
will  there  be  sufficient  time  to  conduct 
the  factfinding  study  that  the  Board 
unanimously  feels  is  the  only  ultimate 
method  for  solving  the  basic  dispute  be- 
tween the  parties. 

There  are  some  who  call  this  deter- 
mination inflationary.  The  carriers  so 
characterized  it.  "Wliat  else  would  you  ex- 
pect when  the  Board  determination  was 


higher  than  what  they  had  offered  tc 
the  railroad  workers?  Furthermore,  their 
statement  is  not  In  accord  with  the 
facts — facts  which  the  carriers  them- 
selves presented  to  the  Board  during  the 
course  of  its  hearings.  Their  own  evi- 
dence answers  this  charge  of  inflation 
on  the  part  of  the  carriers.  It  is  an 
unsound  charge.  It  was  the  carriers  that 
through  one  of  the  exhibits  which  they 
submitted,  acquainted  the  Board  with 
the  report  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  regarding  major  wage  develop- 
ments during  the  first  6  months  of  1967. 
That  report  indicated  that  there  was  a 
rising  pattern  of  wage  settlements  which 
for  the  first  year  of  the  contract  term 
averaged  5.4  percent  in  manufacturing 
industries.  The  Board  determination 
averages  5.5  percent  over  2  years,  exactly 
what  the  national  trend  is. 

Do  not  forget  when  we  talk  about  5 
percent  we  are  talking  about  the  last  6 
months  of  1968.  In  the  first  6  months  of 
1967,  in  manufacturing  industries,  by 
their  own  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments, the  increase  has  been  5.4  percent. 

Does  anyone  have  any  doubt  as  to 
what  the  probabilities  indicate  will  be 
the  situation  in  the  last  6  months  of 
1968?  I  am  satisfied  that  we  can  take 
judicial  notice  that  the  5-percent  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Board  for  the  last 
6  months  of  1968  will  be  far  below  what 
will  be  the  wage  Increases  at  that  time, 
unless  we  go  into  a  completely  controlled 
economy  with  control  over  price  In- 
creases. 

Let  me  say  most  respectfully,  in  an- 
swer to  the  inflationary  argument — and 
I  made  this  clear  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Board — how  many  days  do  we  think 
it  will  be  before  that  increase  will  be 
translated  onto  the  supper  table  of  every 
worker  in  America  by  way  of  an  m- 
creased  cost  of  that  supper? 

We  had  a  clear  duty,  under  the  stat- 
utes which  Congress  passed,  to  promul- 
gate the  Fahy  report,  unless  the  parties 
showed  Justification,  by  evidence,  for 
modifying  the  Fahy  report.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  I  believe  that  both  the 
carriers  and  the  brotherhoods  failed  to 
present  a  record  in  any  way  to  justify 
modifying  the  Fahy  report  for  the  18 
months  covered  by  it. 

The  decision  of  the  Board  to  extend 
the  Fahy  report  underwTites  the  Fahy 
report  and  makes  the  appropriate  addi- 
tions to  it  because  the  Board  extended 
the  contract  from  18  months  to  2  years. 

Rather  than  being  inflationary,  it  is 
well  within  the  limits  of  settlements 
which  are  occurring  in  other  industries 
in  the  United  States.  Industries.  I  might 
note,  which  take  into  accomit  in  their 
wage  settlements  the  continually  rising 
spiral  of  prices. 

Turning  now  to  the  skill  differential 
which  we  have  granted  in  accordance 
to  the  Fahy  recommendation,  I  should 
note  that  everyone  agrees  that  a  down- 
payment  toward  resolving  the  existing 
Inequity  is  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  all  during  World  War 
n,  although  we  established  a  wage  sta- 
bilization level,  whenever  in  an  indi- 
vidual case  it  could  be  shov«m  that  a  gross 
wage  Inequity  existed  in  that  Industry, 
the  War  Labor  Board,  in  hundreds  of 
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cases,  corrected  that  Inequity.  I  served 
on  that  Board  as  a  public  member.  All  we 
have  done  in  this  case,  in  another  period 
of  war,  is  to  apply  the  same  principle  of 
making  some  attempt  to  iron  out,  at  least 
to  a  reasonable  degree,  a  gross  inequity — 
whicli  tiae  record  in  this  case  shows  exists 
in  the  railway  industry  today. 

Thus,  I  say  that  it  was  agreed  by  both 
sides  that  some  downpayment  should  be 
made  to  iron  out  this  inequity.  The  dif- 
ferences which  developed  between  the 
parties  concerned  the  amount  of  that 
downpayment. 

It  is  only  its  size  that  is  in  dispute.  The 
Board  has  granted  four  5-cent  adjust- 
ments which  result  In  an  increase  at  the 
end  of  the  contract  period  of  20  cents. 
Any    other    payments    which    allegedly 
close  the  skill-differential  gap  are  based 
upon  the  general  wage  increase  which 
would  be  received  regardless  of  our  de- 
termination   regarding    the    skill    dif- 
ferential    due     the     journeymen     and 
mechanics.  This  gap  is  presently  con- 
ceded to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  40  to 
50  cents  per  hour  although  some  equiv- 
alent jobs  pay  as  much  as  $1  or  $1.25  per 
hour  more  outside  the  railroad  industry. 
That  payment  of  20  cents  per  hour  by  the 
end  of  the  contract  term  might  be  con- 
.sidered  to  be  a  40  or  50  percent  closing  of 
the  gap,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  assure  that  the  wage  rates  for 
equivalent  jobs  will  remain  stationary 
for  the  next  15  months.  On  the  contrai-y. 
we  expect  those  Job  wage  rates  to  in- 
crease also.  The  real  terms  of  closing  the 
wage-differential    gap    between    skilled 
employees  in  the  railroad  industry  and 
those  holding  equivalent  jobs  in  other  in- 
dustries cannot  be  accurately  determined. 
But  as  an  estimate,  I  would  say  It  will 
only  be  closed  by  about  20  to  25  percent 
by  the  skill  differential  granted  by  the 
Board — a  most  reasonable  downpayment, 
in  my  opinion. 

One  final  note  on  the  skill  differen- 
tial. In  reading  the  Board's  decision,  you 
will  note  that  theie  was  a  dispute  as  to 
whether  stationary  engineers  and  ."Sta- 
tionary firemen  were  Included  in  the 
Fahy  panel  determination  that  journey- 
men and  mechanics  were  to  receive  a 
skill  differential.  The  Board  concluded 
that  stationary  engineers  were  included 
withni  the  description  of  jouineymen 
and  mechanics,  while  stationary  firemen 
were  not.  This  was  done  on  tl:e  basis  of 
exhibits  which  were  fuini.shcd  by  both 
parties,  especially  an  exhibit  which  was 
furnished  originally  before  the  Ginsburg 
board  by  the  carriers  which  lists  station- 
ary engineers  among  the  skilled  workers. 
I  siiould  note  that  this  characterization 
should  be  obvious,  since  in  many  States 
stationary  engineers  must  pass  an  exam- 
ination and  be  licensed  before  they  may 
pursue  their  occupation. 

I  should  note,  parenthetically,  that 
when  Congress  first  heard  about  this 
dispute,  and  when  it  was  b.-^fore  the 
Fahy  panel,  it  appeared  to  be  a  difference 
of  money  alone.  However,  when  the 
Board  got  into  the  specifics  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  found  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  principle  involved.  There  is  a 
genuine  difference  of  opinion,  without 
any  facts  on  either  side,  as  to  the  skill 
of  so-called  journeymen  and  mechanics 


in  the  railroad  shopcrafts.  It  is  the  car- 
liers'  contention  that  many  of  the 
skilled  workers  do  not  possess  the  skills 
which  they  should  have  to  be  considered 
to  be  a  qualified  joui-neyman  mechanic. 
On  the  other  hand,  Uie  brotherhoods 
contend  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  em- 
ployee skill  but  of  employer  job  assign- 
ment, a  matter  over  wiiich  the  employ- 
ees have  no  control.  If  the  carriers  wish 
to  utilize  a  particular  employee  most  of 
the  time  for  many  years  to  perform 
relatively  unskilled  operations,  this  is  the 
carriers'  choice  and  the  fact  that  over 
the  years  that  employee  has  not  shown 
that  he  possesses  all  of  the  skills  con- 
sidered to  be  within  the  scope  of  a  jour- 
neyman. Is  merely  because  liis  employer 
has  never  given  hiim  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  his  skills,  not  his  lack  of 
them. 

The  carriers  also  made  a  point  of  the 
fact  that  not  all  the  employees  in  the 
journeyman  and  mechanic  classifications 
received  their  classification  as  the  result 
of  apprenticeship  training.  The  unions 
agreed  that  this  is  true,  but  pointed  out 
that  the  workers  in  question  were  up- 
graded by  the  carriers,  at  the  carriers" 
request.  In  times  of  labor  shortage,  be- 
cause the  carriers  were  unable  to  recruit 
the  necessary  skilled  mechanics  at  the 
wage  rates  they  have  been  paying. 

In  passing  the  bill,  Congress  laid  down 
as  one  of  the  criteria  "to  promote  col- 
lective bargaming."  The  differentials,  so 
far  as  these  particular  employees  are 
concerned  were  created  at  the  request  of 
the  carriers  themselves,  and  were  written 
into  the  collective  bargaining  agreement 
by  the  carriers,  at  their  request.  What 
they  said  to  the  union  was,  "We  want 
you,  as  to  these  employees,  to  set  aside 
your  apprenticeship  program  of  4  years." 
As  was  pointed  out  In  the  hearings, 
they  made  specialists  of  these  employees. 
They  agreed  that  they  should  be  treated 
as  journeymen  and  mechanics  and  paid 
as  journeymen  and  mechanics.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  they  are  bound  by 
their  collective  bargaining  agreement. 

Yet,  there  is  another  matter  to  which 
I  would  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  that  Is  that  the  passage  of  time, 
the  years  spent  on  the  job,  produces  also 
a  training  which  supplants  or  substi- 
tutes for  an  apprenticeship  training  pro- 
gram. 

Reporters  also  recognized  that  there 
should  not  be  any  decrease  as  to  these 
particular  employees,  but  that  we  ought 
to  use  a  "red  circle  concept"  in  this  par- 
ticular area,  so  any  decreases  which 
might  result  would  not  apply  to  men  al- 
ready employed,  but  only  to  new  em- 
ployees. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  board  of  mine 
was  confronted  with  a  collective  bar- 
gaining fact;  namely,  that  these  em- 
ployees had  been  upgraded  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  carriers.  It  goes  back  even 
before  World  War  n,  when  the  carriers 
could  not  get  the  skilled  employees  they 
needed.  In  fact,  they  have  a  hard  time 
getting  them  now,  and  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  they  have  a  hard  time  getting 
them  now  is  the  wage  differential  be- 
tween work  In  the  railroad  Industry  and 
outside  that  Industry.  The  skilled  men 
working  in  the  railroad  shops  are  not  get- 
ting as  much  as  similarly  skilled  men 


who  work  in  aircraft  repair  shots  or 
trucking  concern  shops  or  automobile 
factories,  or  where  other  similarly  skilled 
employees  are  needed.  The  raUroad  wages 
fall  short  by  40  cents  or  50  cents  or  60 
cents,  or  even  up  to  $1  and  $1.25  more 
per  hour. 

That  Is  what  my  board  was  confront- 
ed with.  That  Is  what  the  Fahy  board  was 
confronted  with. 

The  law  Congress  enacted  placed  upon 
my  board  the  obligation  to  follow  the 
Fahy  board  report,  unless  good  cause 
could  be  shown  for  a  modification.  The 
Fahy  board,  suggested  for  an  18-month 
E>eriod,  three  6-month  periods  In  which 
there  should  be  a  5-cent-an-hour  in- 
crease for  each  period.  We  extended  It  to 
2  years,  which  means  four  6-month  pe- 
riods, and  kept  faith  with  the  Fahy 
board  recommendation  and  added  an  ad- 
ditional 5  cents  for  the  fourth  period. 

When  the  board  requested  specific  in- 
formation from  the  carriers  and  the 
unloris  regarding  the  skill  of  employees  in 
relation  to  each  other,  or  In  relation  to 
similarly  described  classifications  in 
other  industries,  the  parties  were  unable 
to  supply  it.  When  the  board  requested 
information  regarding  the  number  of 
employees  who  received  their  journey- 
man and  mechanics  classification  as  a 
result  of  apprentlcesliip  training  and 
how  many  had  been  upgraded,  the  parties 
were  unable  to  supply  it.  When  the  board 
requested  Information  as  to  whether  em- 
ployees who  had  received  apprenticeship 
training  or  upgraded  employees  were 
holding  more  of  the  skilled  jobs,  the  par- 
ties were  unable  to  supply  It. 

The  board  concluded  that  while  this 
basic  problem  caused  the  stalemate  be- 
tween the  parties,  there  were  no  facts  on 
either  side  for  a  rational  solution.  When 
this  was  pointed  out  to  the  parties  they 
agreed  that  a  factfinding  study  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  would  be  most  helpful  to 
them.  The  board  therefore  recommended 
that  such  a  study  be  undertaken.  It  be- 
heved  that  only  through  such  a  study 
can  the  ultimate  problem  causing  the 
dispute  be  finally  settled.  It  believed  that 
such  a  study  was  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  public  and  of  the  parties  and  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  study  would  In  this 
Industry,  as  It  has  In  the  longshore  In- 
dustry, promote  the  process  of  collective 
bargaining. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  longshore  board 
for  the  east  coast  in  1963.  We  proposed 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  study  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  that  case.  That 
study  was  made.  I  testify  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  both  the  shipowners 
and  the  longshoremen  have  come  to  ap- 
preciate the  soundness  of  the  recommen- 
dation of  my  board  in  1963  for  that  kind 
of  study,  because  there,  too,  the  parties 
could  not  give  us  the  facts  we  needed. 

In  this  case  neither  the  unions  nor  the 
carriers  could  tell  us  the  results  of  train- 
ing through  the  apprenticeship  training 
program  of  4  years.  In  this  case  neither 
the  brotherhoods  nor  the  carriers  could 
tell  us  how  many  journeymen  they  have 
and  how  many  of  these  journeymen  are 
upgraded  and  how  many  of  them  reached 
their  Journeyman  status  by  way  of  the 
apprentice  program. 
Those  facts  are  essential.  We  are  going 
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in  0Pt  them  under  the  study  my  board  has     the  proffer  of  arbitration  on  January  9,  1967. 
to  get  meni  uiiaei  uic  biuu^  my  uuaiu  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  National  Mediation  Board 

recommended. 

Mr.  President,  the  expense  of  such  a 

study   to   tlie  Department  of   Labor,   a 


study  not  contemplated  in  their  request 
of  the  Congress  for  funds  to  operate  that 
Department,  should  be  willingly  appro- 
priated by  this  Congress  as  a  means 
of  promoting  the  collective-bargaining 
process  and  of  avoiding  having  disputes 
of  this  type  conie  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  of  the  Special  Board 
appointed  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90- 
54  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

September  15,  1967. 

The   PltESIDENT. 

r'le  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Pre.sident.  The  Special  Bo,\rd 
you  appointed  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-54 
to  provide  for  tiie  settlement  of  the  labor 
dispute  between  ceriain  cirrlers  by  railroad 
and  certain  of  their  employees  has  the  honor 
to  present  herewith  its  report  and  determi- 
nation. 

Respectfully. 

Wayne  L.  Morse, 

Chairman. 
Frederick  R.  Kappel, 

Member. 
Theodore  W.  Kheel, 

Member. 
George  Meany, 

Member. 
Leverett  Saltonstau., 

Mem-bcr. 

Report  and  Determination  of  the  Special 
Railroad  Board  Established  Pursuant  to 
Public  Law  90-54 

background 
Public  Law  90-54  was  pissed  by  Congress 
on  July  17.  1967  and  signed  by  the  President 
the  sarne  day  .A,s  will  be  set  forth  more  fully 
below,  the  law  provides  for  the  establlsh- 
meint  bv  the  President  of  a  5  member  board 
to  attempt  to  resolve   the  dispute  between 


notified  the  President  that  in  its  judgment 
the  dispute  threatened  substantially  to  in- 
terrupt Interstate  commerce  so  as  to  deprive 
the  country  of  essential  transportation  serv- 
ice. Thereupon,  on  January  28.  1967,  the 
President  issued  Executive  Order  No.  11324 
creating  Emergency  Board  No.  1G9.  The  Board 
consisted  of  Messrs.  David  Ginsburg.  Chair- 
man, and  Frank  J.  Dugan  and  John  W.  Mc- 
Connell,  members. 

The  Ginsburg  Board  submitted  Its  report 
to  the  President  on  March  10.  1967  and  there- 
after the  parties  met  and  bargained  col- 
lectively. While  the  railroads  were  prepared 
to  accept  the  recommendations  of  Emer- 
gency Board  No.  169,  the  brotherhoods  were 
not. 

On  March  31,  1967,  the  National  Mediation 
Board  requested  that  the  parties  meet  again 
and  meetings  were  held  with  Chairman 
Francis  A.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  and  Under  Secretary 
of  Labor  James  J.  Reynolds  between  April  4 
and  April  10.  Because  agreement  appeared 
impossible  prior  to  the  strike  deadline  of 
April  13.  1967,  the  President  requested  that 
Congress  extend  the  no  strike  period  set  forth 
in  Section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  for 
an  additional  20  days  In  this  case.  Public  Law 
90-10  was  passed  by  the  Congress  on  April  11, 
1967  and  signed  by  the  President  the  follow- 
ing day.  This  law  extended  the  period  of 
statutory  restraint  until  May  3,  1967. 

On  April  12.  1967,  and  in  accordance  with 
his  message  requesting  Public  Law  90-10, 
the  President  appointed  a  Special  Mediation 
Panel  consisting  of  Judge  Charles  Fahy, 
Chairman,  and  Drs.  John  T.  Dunlop  and 
George  W.  Taylor,  members. 

Thereafter,  this  Special  Mediation  Panel 
met  with  the  parties,  both  separately  and 
together,  but  were  unable  to  find  during  the 
coiurse  of  28  meetings  a  method  of  achieving 
a  settlement  by  the  parties.  Finally,  on  April 
22,  1967,  the  Special  Mediation  Panel  made 
a  proposal  of  Its  own  for  the  settlement  of 
the  outstanding  issues  In  dispute  and  trans- 
mitted Its  proposal  to  the  Pre.sident  and  to 
the  parties.  This  proposal  was  found  to  be 
unacceptable  in  whole  or  In  part  by  both 
parties. 

As  a  result  of  tlie  continuing  impasse,  the 
President  on  April  28  again  requested  the 
Congress  to  avert  the  strike,  which  was  then 


contemplated    In    the    recommendation    ot 
Emergency  Board  No.  169. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  statute  the  pur- 
pose of  the  aforementioned  hearings  Is  to 
determine  whether  the  April  22  proposal  of 
the  Special  Mediation  Panel  (1)  Is  in  the 
public  Interest.  (2)  is  a  fair  and  equitable 
settlement  within  the  collective  bargaining 
and  mediation  efforts  in  this  case,  (3)  pro- 
tects the  collective  bargaining  process  and 
(4)  fulfills  the  purposes  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  Following  the  hearings,  during  which 
the  parties  are  required  to  be  accorded  a 
full  opportunity  to  present  their  positions 
concerning  the  proposal  of  the  Special 
Mediation  Panel,  the  Special  Board  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  determination  by  vote  of 
the  majority  of  Its  members  on  or  before 
the  sixtieth  day  after  the  enactment  of  the 
statute,  and  to  incorporate  the  proposal  of 
the  Special  Mediation  Panel  with  such 
modifications,  if  any,  as  the  Board  finds  to 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  four  statutory 
criteria  mentioned  above.  This  determina- 
tion is  to  be  promptly  transmitted  by  the 
Board  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 

Finally,  the  statute  provides  that  if  agree- 
ment has  not  been  reached  by  the  parties 
by  12;01  o'clock  antemeridian  of  the  ninety 
first  day  after  the  enactment  of  the  statute, 
the  determination  of  the  Special  Board  shall 
t.ake  effect  and  shall  continue  in  effect  untU 
the  parties  reach  agreement  or.  If  agreement 
is  not  reached,  until  such  time,  not  to  exceed 
two  years  from  January  1,  1967,  as  the  Board 
shall  determine  to  be  appropriate.  The 
statute  further  provides  that  the  Board's  de- 
termination shall  have  the  same  effect  (In- 
cluding the  preclusion  of  resort  to  either 
strike  or  lockout)  as  though  arrived  at  by 
agreement  of  the  parties  under  the  Railway 
Lp.bor  Act. 

As  will  be  discussed  more  fully  below 
mediation  eTorts  by  this  Board  were  not 
successful  in  concluding  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  on  each  of  the  issues  In 
dispute  and  hearings  in  accordance  with  the 
statute  and  a  determination  by  this  Board 
proved  necessary. 

procedures  followed  by  the  bo.\rd 

As  noted  earlier  on  July  18,  1967.  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  this  Special  Board  established 
under  Public  Law  90-54  composed  of  Senator 
Wayne  L.  Morse.  Chairman,  and  Messrs. 
Frederick    R     Kappel,    Theodore    W.    Kheel. 


virtually  all  of  the  Class  I  railroads  of  the      scheduled   for   12:01   a.m.,   on   May   3.   1967,  George  Meany  and  Senator  Leverett  H.  Sal- 

.   .       .^_   »,-.,        ,      for  a  period  of  47  days.  Public  Law  90-13  was  tonstall.  mertibers. 

signed  by  the  President  on  May  2.  1967.  ,j^^  entire  Board  met  formally  with  the 

On  May  4,  1937,  the  President  sent  a  mes-  parties  and  engaged  In  mediation  on  July  25, 

sage  to  the  Congress  recommending  special  jgg^  ^nd  August  1,  10,  and  11.  1967.  In  be- 

leglslation  to  resolve  this  dispute.  Hearings  ^^.ggn   formal   sessions   varioiis   members   of 

were  held  in  the  House  for  12  days  and  in  the  ^,.,p  Board  made  themselves  available  to  the 


United  'sta*ps.  represented  by  the  National 
Railway  Labor  Conference,  and  their  shop- 
craft  employees  represented  by  the  Interna- 
tional A.ssociatlon  of  Machinists  and  Aero- 
space Workers;  International  Brotherhood  of 
Boilermakers,  Iron  Shipbuilders.  Blacksmiths. 
Forgers  and  Helpers:  Sheet  Met,Tl  Workers  In- 
tern:! tional  Association;  Brotherhood  of  Rall- 
w.iy  Carmen  of  America;  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers;  and  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and  Oil- 
ers, hereinafter  referred  to  as  tlie  shopcraft 
unions  or  brotherhood.-^. 

The  collective  bargaining  out  of  which  this 
controversy  arose  began  on  May  17.  1966 
when  the  brotherhoods  served  notices  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
requesting  wage  Increases  and  a  number  of 
other  changes  in  wages,  hours  and  working 
conditions.  The  next  month,  individual  rail- 
roads made  various  proposals  upon  the 
brotherhoods.  In  accordance  with  what  has 
apparently  become  the  usual  pr.actlce  in  the 
Industry,  the  proposals  were  referred  to  the 
national  level  in  September  1966  and  In 
October  mediation  ses.-=ions.  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Mediation  Beard,  were 
held.  In  December  1966  the  brotherhoods 
turned  down  a  mediation  proposal  for  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute.  On  January  6,  1967.  the 
National  Mediation  Board  having  determined 
that  further  mediation  efforts  would  be  fruit- 
less, made  a  formal  proffer  of  arbitration  in 
a.ccordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act. 


Sen.ate  for  7  days.  The  joint  resolution  passed 
tha  Senate  on  June  7.  The  Ilou.-e  pr-sred  an 
ame;idcd  version  on  June  14.  A  conference 
of  the  Houses  was  held,  during  which  the 
time  period  specified  In  Public  Law  90-13 
expired.  However,  the  brotherhoods  agreed 
that  for  a  reasonable  period  of  t'.me  there- 
nftsr  no  unilateral  actions  would  be  taken 
by  them.  On  July  11.  1967  chairmen  of  the 
Conference  Committees  of  each  Houje  were 
notified  that  the  guarantee  not  to  engage 
in  unilateral  action  was  being  withdrawn 
at  the  end  of  that  week.  On  July  16-17,  1967. 
interruptions  in  service  occurred  on  most 
of  the  Class  I  railroads  In  the  United  States. 
Public  Law  90-54  was  passed  by  both  Houses 
and  .signed  on  July  17,  1957. 

REQUIREMENTS    OF    PUBLIC    LAW     90-S4 

Public  Law  90-54  provides  that  the  Special 
Board  shall  attempt  bv  mediation  t.o  bring 
about  a  resolution  of  this  dispute  and  there- 
by to  complete  the  collective  bargalnlrtr  proc- 
ess. The  statute  further  provides  that  if 
agreement  has  not  been  reached  within 
tiiirty  d.iys  after  its  enactment  the  Special 
Board  shall  hold  hearings  on  the  proposal 
made  by  the  Special  Mediation  Panel,  in  its 


parties  for  fi'rthor  mediation. 

On  August  16.  1967.  the  time  for  mediation 
under  the  statute  ceased  and  the  Board  wa£ 
reautred  to  hold  public  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Fahy  Panel  ar.d  any  modifica- 
tion thereof  which  the  parties  de.'slred  The 
Board  held  a  pre-hearing  conference  with 
the  parties  on  August  21,  1967,  as  a  result  of 
which  a  hearing  schedule  was  established. 

The  parties  made  opening  statements  to 
the  Board  on  August  23,  1967.  On  August  25. 
1967.  briefs  and  affidavits  in  support  or  any 
modifications  of  the  F.ihy  Panel  proposal  de- 
sired by  the  parties  were  filed  and  on  August 
28.  reply  briefs  and  counter  affidavits  were 
filed  by  each  of  the  parties. 

On  August  29.  1967.  hearings  were  held  at 
which  tliiie  the  parties  were  fflven  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  or.-^il  testimony.  The  Board 
had  originally  allowed  three  days  for  such 
hearings;  however,  the  parties  found  that  the 
presentation  of  affidavits  and  exhibits  obvi- 
ated the  need  for  extensive  hearings  and  were 
able  to  conclude  in  one  day. 

On  September  7.  1967,  the  parties  filed  final 
briefs  with  the  Board  and  or.  September  9 
final  oral  arguments  were  he.:ird.  The  Board 


report  to  the  President  on  April  22,  1967.  In     then  went  Into  executive  session  to  review 


The   Shopcraft   unions    formally   declined     ImplemenUtion  of  the  coUectlve  bargaining     the  record  and  develop  its  determination. 
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issxnas  in  disptttx 
At  the  out6«t  of  Ita  mediation  effort*  In 
thU  case  the  Board  attempted  to  obtain  from 
the  parties  agreement  on  the  baalc  Issues  In 
this  dispute  to  which  It  was  required  to  ad- 
dress Itself.  On  the  basis  of  the  proposal  of 
the  Special  Mediation  Panel  and  the  positions 
of  the  parties  the  following  are  the  Issues 
In  dispute: 

( 1 )  The  effective  date  and  duration  of  the 
agreement  and  the  date  on  which  contract 
reopening  notices  may  be  served, 

(2)  the  general  wage  Increase  or  Increases 
to  be  granted  to  all  employees  and  the  effec- 
tive date  or  dates  thereof, 

(3)  the  amount  and  effective  dates  of  any 
wage  inequity  adjustments,  and 

(4)  a  determination  as  to  the  employees 
entitled  to  such  wage  Inequity  adjustments. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Based  upon  extensive  discussion,  bearings, 
and  argument  by  the  parties,  an  exhaustive 
review  of  the  record  and  our  deliberations  In 
executive  sessions  this  Special  Board  has 
reached  the  following  conclusions  which  form 
the  basis  for  our  determination 

First.  It  Is  our  conclusion  that  In  the  light 
of  the  aforementioned  criteria  contained  In 
Public  Law  90-54,  the  parties.  In  their  pres- 
entation before  the  Board,  failed  to  Justify 
any  departure  from  the  basic  principles  of 
the  proposa!  of  the  Special  Mediation  Panel 
for  the  18-month  period  which  that  proposal 
covered.  Accordingly,  our  determination  In- 
corporates therein  the  proposal  that  a  gen- 
eral wage  Increase  In  the  amount  of  6  per 
cent  effective  January  1,  1967  be  granted  to 
run  for  18  months  with  additional  wage  rate 
Increases  for  Journeymen  and  mechanics 
classifications-  as  follows:  April  1.  1967,  5 
cents;  October  1,  1967,  5  cents;  April  1,  1968. 
5  cents. 

Second.  It  Is  our  conclusion  that  In  the 
light  of  the  aforementioned  statutory  cri- 
teria the  duration  of  the  contract  should  be 
extended  an  additional  6  months  beyond 
June  30,  1968.  The  proposal  of  the  Special 
Mediation  Panel  was  made  on  April  22,  1967. 
Since  that  time  almost  5  months  have  gone 
by  and  Just  ?hort  of  6  months  will  have  ex- 
pired bv  the  time  our  determination  becomes 
effective  A  contract  of  shorter  duration  than 
two  years  would  necessitate  reopening  dis- 
cussions of  the  Issues  In  dispute  only  a  few 
months  after  our  determination  is  rendered. 
Moreover,  a  contract  expiration  date  of  June 
30,  1968  would  not  provide  sufficient  time  for 
the  completion  of  the  factfinding  study 
which  we  subsequently  recommend  and 
which  we  feel  is  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  meaningful  Information  to  ulti- 
mately resolve  the  skill  differential-wage 
Inequity  Issue  and  promote  the  development 
of  sound  constructive  collective  bargaining 
relationships  between  the  railroads  and  their 
shopcraf  t  employees. 

Third.  In  view  of  the  extension  of  the  con- 
traO  duration  for  an  additional  six  months 
the  Board  concludes  that  In  the  light  of  the 
aforementioned  statutory  criteria  the  follow- 
ing additional  changes  are  warranted: 

(DA  general  wage  Increase  of  5  per  cent 
for  all  employees  effective  JvUy  1.  1968. 

(2)  An  additional  wage  rate  Increase  of  5 
cents  for  Journeymen  and  mechanics  classi- 
fication effective  October  1,  1968. 

(3)  Notices  on  basic  wage  rate  Increases 
may  be  received  any  time  after  September  1, 
1968,  and  any  change  may  be  effective  only 
on  or  after  January  1.  1969. 

Fourth,  a  basic  Issue  running  to  the  heart 


A  subsidiary  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  the  Fahy  Panel  proposal  Included 
stationary  engineers  and  stationary  firemen 
within  the  Journeymen  and  mechanics  classi- 
fications. It  Is  our  conclusion  that  stationary 
engineers  were  Included  and  that  stationary 
firemen  were  not. 


of  this  dispute  Is  the  so-called  wage  lag  for 
skilled  employees.  Both  sides  recognize  that 
a  wage  Inequity  exists  but  are  In  disagree- 
ment SLS  to  whom  any  Inequity  adjustment 
should  apply. 

During  the  course  of  this  Board's  media- 
tion efforts  it  became  apparent  that  the 
carriers  and  the  unions  lacked  the  essential 
Information  necessary  to  carry  on  meaning- 
ful collective  bargaining  on  this  question. 
Fundamental  facts  as  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  work  force  Involved,  the  amount  and 
type  of  training  received  by  the  various 
skilled  classifications,  and  qualitative  com- 
parisons of  the  skill  required  and  work  per- 
formed by  these  classifications  as  compared 
to  similar  occupations  in  other  Industries 
simply  were  not  available. 

This  gave  rise  to  the  suggestion — again 
during  the  mediation  phase  of  our  proceed- 
ings— that  it  would  be  in  the  Interests  of 
both  sides  to  agree  to  a  factfinding  study  of 
the  entire  '•skill  differential"  and  "wage  in- 
equity" question  to  be  used  In  their  next 
round  of  collective  bargaining  negotiations. 
Both  sides  conceded  the  merits  of  this  sug- 
gestion and  in  subsequent  arguments  during 
the  hearings  phase  of  the  Board's  activities 
both  sides  alluded  to  such  a  study  and 
agreed  that  an  objective  factfinding  Inquiry 
be  undertaken. 

It  is  the  Board's  opinion  that  a  compre- 
hensive factfinding  study  Is  the  only  basis 
upon  which  to  ultimately  and  objectively 
resolve  the  skilled  differential  problem. 
Moreover,  the  Board  is  convinced  that  the 
pai-tles  recognize  the  need  for  such  a  study 
and  in  fact  have  indicated  to  the  Board 
e-ich  side's  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
such  as  undertaking  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor. 

Accordingly,  in  the  light  of  the  afore- 
mentioned statutory  criteria  by  which  the 
Board  is  to  be  guided — especially  the  obliga- 
tion to  protect  the  collective  bargaining 
proces.s — we  conclude  that  a  factfinding  study 
should  be  undertaken  to  assist  the  parties 
In  their  next  round  of  negotiations.  The 
study,  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  together  with  such  assistance 
of  other  government  agencies  as  may  be 
necessary,  should  proceed  on  the  basis  of 
Joint  consideration  by  the  parties  of  Its  scope 
and  content. 

The  position  of  the  shopcraft  workers  In 
the  railroad  industry  Is  unique  because  of 
the  wage  compression  which  has  occurred 
eroding  the  distinction  In  wage  relationships 
between  various  skills.  The  Board,  accord- 
ingly, believes  that  this  study  of  factual 
data  Is  essential  for  future  bargaining  efforts 
In  order  that  the  relative  rates  of  pay  for  the 
different  skills  in  the  groups  concerned  In 
this  present  dispute  may  be  properly  Iden- 
tified for  the  future. 

The  study  should  be  a  comprehensive  one 
covering  all  aspects  of  the  skilled  crafts-wage 
compensation  problem,  including  but  not 
necessarily  limited  to  Information  concern- 
ing, such  matters  as  the  numbers  of  em- 
ployees in  each  class  or  craft,  the  rates  of  pay 
for  each  class  or  craft,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees who  attained  their  present  positions 
through  formal  apprenticeship  programs,  the 
number  of  employees  who  attained  their 
present  positions  through  upgrading  or  ap- 
pointment, the  railroads  on  which  formal  ap- 
prenticeship training  programs  or  upgrading 
agreements  exist  and  the  extent  to  which  ap- 
prenticeship training  or  upgrading  are  used, 
comparisons  of  skilled  Job  classifications  In 
the  railroad  industry  with  similar  classifi- 
cations in  other  industries,  the  relationship 
of  the  wages  of  shopcraft  Journeymen  and 
mechanics  In  railroads  to  the  wages  of  other 
railroad  employees  and  of  employees  per- 
forming similar  work  In  outside  industry, 
and  such  other  pertinent  items  as  the  Secre- 
tary   of    Labor.    In    consultation    with    the 


parties,  shall  determine  to  be  essential  to 
such  a  study  In  order  to  make  It  clear  and 
helpful  to  all  concerned. 

The  study  Is  Intended  to  assist  the  parties 
In  their  next  round  of  collective  bargaining 
negotiations.  It  is  vlUl  that  the  study  be  a 
factual  one  without  any  recommendations. 
It  should  be  completed  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible but  In  any  event  the  findings  should  be 
transmitted  to  the  parties  no  later  than 
September  1,  1968. 

The  Board  feels  confident  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  will  make  available 
sufficient  funds  to  permit  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  undertake  this  study  which  the 
Board  feels  is  so  Important  to  the  railroad 
indtistry. 

The  Boerd  has  emphasized  the  Importance 
of  a  study  of  the  problem  of  who  is  entitled 
to  a  skilled  wage  differential.  The  Board  Is 
hopeful  that  under  the  Impartial  guidance 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  In  finding  the 
facts  In  the  railroad  Industry,  a  basis  for 
future  collective  bargaining  efforts  will  be 
obtained  that  will  be  helpful.  The  Board  has 
gone  along  with  the  Pahy  Panel  in  recom- 
mending the  three  five  cent  differentials  and 
added  one  more  to  complete  the  two  year 
contract  duration  recommendation.  The 
Board  has  taken  this  position,  with  some  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  some  members,  in  an 
effort  to  be  unanimous  and  yet  at  the  same 
time,  stress  the  importance  of  ultimately  re- 
solving this  matter  through  the  study  by  the 
Department  of  Iiabor. 

The  Board  has  agreed  upon  continuing  the 
present  differentials  to  all  who  have  received 
them  in  the  past,  because  the  Board  heard 
no  evidence  that  made  it  possible  fairly  to 
affect  changes.  Unless  this  study  is  made  the 
same  differences  of  opinion  as  to  who  is  en- 
titled may  well  arise  again  to  plague  a  set- 
tlement in  the  next  wage  discussion.  For  this 
reason,  the  Board  desires  that  both  sides  will 
agree  upon  what  may  be  included  In  the 
study  in  order  that  the  finding  of  facts 
reached  by  the  Department  will  be  beneficial 
m  future  negotiations. 

The  Board  has  been  appointed  by  the 
President  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
90-54  to  maintain  the  transportation  services 
of  our  country  during  the  present  emergency. 
It  regrets  this  necessity.  It  t)elleves  in  the 
principles  of  collective  bargaining  and  trusts 
that  the  study  It  recommends  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  railroad  Industry  and  Its 
unions  to  bargain  together  without  the  com- 
pulsion of  a  Presldentially  appointed  board. 
This  will  allow  our  economy  to  operate 
under  the  fundamental  procedures  that  have 
given  our  country  the  strength  and  vitality 
of  economic  and  political  freedom  which 
characterizes  our  American  system. 

DETERMINATION     OF     THE     BOARD 

It  Is  the  determination  of  this  Board  act- 
ing under  the  authority  vested  in  it  by 
Public  Law  90-54  that.  If  the  parties  do  not 
themselves  hereafter  agree  to  terms  which 
would  modify  or  supersede  this  determina- 
tion, as  of  12:01  ante  meridan  October  16. 
1967,  the  following  shall  become  effective: 

(1)  A  general  wage  increase  of  6  i>er  cent 
shall  be  granted  all  employees  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1967,  and  one  additional  general  wage 
Increase  of  5  per  cent  to  their  then  current 
rate  shall  be  granted  all  employees  effective 
Julv  1.  1968. 

(2)  Additional  wage  rate  Increases  for 
Journeymen  and  mechanics  classifications, 
including  stationary  engineers  but  not  sta- 
tionary firemen,  shall  be  granted  as  follows: 
April  1.  1967,  5  cents;  October  1.  1967,  5  cents; 
April  1.  1968,  5  cents;  and  October  1,  1968,  5 
cents. 

(3)  This  determination  shall  be  effective 
for  the  period  January  1,  1967.  through  De- 
cember 31,  1968.  Notices  on  basic  wage  rates 
may  be  served  any  time  after  September  1. 
1968  and  any  change  may  be  effective  only 
on  or  after  January  1,  1969.  Any  notice  may 
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be  served,  however,  on  other  money  Items  or 
rules. 

Watne  L.  Morse, 

Chairman. 
Predekick  R.  Kappel,= 

Member. 
Theodore  W.  Kheel, 

Afembcr. 
George  Meant, 

Member. 
Levebett  E.  Saltonstall, 

Member. 
September  15,  1967. 

INDIVIDUAL  Views  of  Frederick  R.  Kappel 
I  have  signed  this  Special  Board's  deter- 
mination with  serious  reservations  border- 
ing on  disapproval  of  the  57c  and  the  four 
five-cent  skilled  craft  wage  Increases.  The 
fact-finding  study  and  the  establishment  of 
January  1,  1969  as  the  duration  date  of  the 
determination  I  strongly  support  and  ap- 
prove of. 

The  c.ise  has  been  replete  uith  evidence 
relating  to  the  skilled  craft  dispute,  which 
in  fact  has  been  the  core  issue  between  the 
parties  to  this  dispute  throughout  our  ef- 
forts to  settle  this  matter  and  throughout 
three  previous  boards  or  panels  that  have 
been  constituted  for  that  purpose.  The  car- 
riers have  accepted  the  general  wage  recom- 
mendations of  all  of  these  boards  and  panels 
and  only  in  the  last,  the  Fahy  Panel  in- 
stance, did  they  not  accept  the  recommen- 
dations concerning  the  skilled  differential 
issue.  The  unions  have  accepted  no  part  of 
any  of  tiiese  recommendations. 

The  money  amounts  included  in  this  de- 
termination are  excessive  in  my  opinion  on 
several  counts.  They  are  Inconsistent  with 
the  current  important  need  to  contain  in- 
flation. They  encourage  resort  to  governmen- 
tal procedures,  because  the  wage  rates  rec- 
ommended so  nearly  meet  the  full  demands 
that  caused  this  dispute  from  the  beginning. 
Thev  are  excessive  too  in  that  the  combined 
effect  of  the  6%  and  B%  Increases  and  the 
four  5(  Increases  result  In  a  25 1?  increase  In 
skill  differentials,  a  substantial  increase  or- 
dered before  the  machinery  to  determine  a 
sound  basis  for  eligibility  and  amount  has 
had  a  chance  to  start. 

I  believe  there  is  no  real  dispute  about 
the  eligibility  for  a  differential  to  truly  qual- 
ified employees,  but  for  the  Board  to  spread 
the  differential  to  this  extent  is  prejudg- 
ment without  facts  and  not  conducive  to  the 
final  settlement  by   collective  bargaining. 

The  case  is  replete  with  reasons  to  support 
this  view  and  I  regret  that  all  of  the  per- 
suasion at  my  command  in  the  full  and 
frank  discussion  and  review  of  the  evidence 
during  this  Board's  deliberations  did  not 
produce  a  better  result  for  the  public,  the 
ultimately  better  and  more  equitable  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  by  the  parties,  and  most 
sincerely  for  the  railroad's  added  burden  of 
trying  to  manage  successfully  In  the  public 
Interest.  I  have  signed  this  Board  report  with 
the  feeling  that  as  bad  as  I  consider  it  to  be 
In  the  ways  that  I  have  mentioned,  it  would 
get  no  better  by  my  withholding  my  signa- 
ture and  I  have  a  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  It  Is  better  than  it  might  otherwise  have 
been.  I  hope  that  even  with  these  ctrcum.- 
stances.  the  core  issue  will  be  met  with  ob- 
jectivity In  a  future  bargaining  session. 
Prxderick  R.  Kappel, 

Member. 
September  15,  1967. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  close  by 
thanking  the  leadership  for  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  make  this  record,  be- 
cause it  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
Board  and  the  administration  to  have 
this  available  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
press  Immediately. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  14,  1967, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  Friday, 
September  15,  1967,  received  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; 

That  the  Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signa- 
ture to  the  enrolled  bill  cH.R.  10738) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1968.  and  for  other  purposes. 


visa  petitions  which  the  Service  has  approved 
according  the  beneficiaries  of  such  petitions 
third-preference  and  sixth-preference  classi- 
fication (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  and  Determination  of  Special 
Railroad  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  Members 
of  the  Special  Board  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  report 
providing  for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute between  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain 
of  their  employees  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  September  18, 
1967,  the  Vice  President  signed  the  en- 
rolled bill  iH.R.  10738)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  iS.  602)  to  rense  and 
extend  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965.  and  to  amend  title 
V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


=  See  the  following  Individual  views. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  commu- 
nication and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Gdn  Control  Legislation 
A   communication   from   the  President  of 
the  United  States,  urging  the  passage  of  gun 
control  legislation;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Aircraft  Loan  Guarantee  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  act  of  September  7.  1957, 
relating  to  aircraft  loan  guarantees  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  of  Visitor  Center  Stttdt  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
transmitting,   pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Visitor  Center  Study  Commission  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Award  of  Judgment  by  Indian  Cl.ums  Com- 
mission    TO     Creek     Nation     of     Okla- 
homa 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians  In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  21. 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers  i ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Reports  Relating  to  Third  Pretkrence  and 
Sixth  Preference  for  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  reports  concerning 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

■Assembly   Joint  Resolution   35 
'Relative  to  federal  highway  safety  money 

"Whereas,  Fifty-seven  persons  were  killed 
over  the  three-day  Labor  Day  weekend  on 
California  highways;  and 

"Whereas.  This  represents  a  direct  cost  of 
89.000  per  accident;  and 

'Whereas.  California  Is  a  leader  In  the  field 
of  highway  safety.  Including  one  of  the  fin- 
est highway  systems  in  the  world,  and  an 
active  research  and  safety  program;  and 

"Whereas.  Through  safety  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature. 
California  Is  desirous  of  doing  everything 
possible  to  Implement  total  safety  programs; 
and 

■Whereas.  CaUlornla  can  effectively  use 
anv  and  all  federal  highway  safety  money 
ma'de  available;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  restore  all  of  the  highway 
safety  funds  which  were  cut  by  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  be  hereby  directed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  resoluUon  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Elsinore,  Calif.,  endorsing  the 
principle  of  tax  sharing  in  order  to  make 
additional  revenues  avaUable  to  the  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and' Public  Welfare,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  12257.  An  act  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and  ex- 
pand the  authorization  of  grants  to  States  for 
rehabilitation  services,  to  authorize  assistance 
In  establishment  and  operation  of  a  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults 
and  to  provide  assistance  for  migrant* 
(Rept.  No.  565). 


REPORT     ENTITLED     "IMPACT     OF 
CRIME  ON   SMALL  BUSINESS"    (S 
REPT.  NO.  564 » 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  from 

the  select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
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I  submit  a  report  entitled  "Impact  of 
Crime  on  Small  Business."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  be  printed, 
together  with  the  individual  views  of  the 
Serxator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsJ. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
report,  in  my  belief,  deserves  the  close 
attention  of  all  Members  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

It  represents  the  first  analysis  by  a 
committee  of  Congress  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Nation's  small  businessmen, 
as  such,  have  become  the  victims  of 
armed  robbers,  of  burglars,  and  of  van- 
dals  in  the  poverty-ridden  and  crime- 
rife  neighborhoods  of  our  major  cities. 
The  report  is  based  on  testimony  taken 
during  hearings  held  earlier  this  year  by 
the  Small  Business  Committee  on  the  im- 
pact of  crime  on  the  daily  lives  of  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  small  store- 
keepers whose  shops  are  located  in  our 
inner-city  and  ghetto  nci.ghborhoods. 

The  dimensions  of  this  problem.  Mr. 
Pi-esident.  are  truly  staggering.  The 
truth  of  thLs  tragic  matter  is  that  in 
some  blighted  neighborhoods  of  our 
major  cities,  one  out  of  every  five  small 
businessmen  can  expect  to  be  robbed  at 
least  once  in  a  12-month  period,  and 
that  of  those  thus  robbed,  almost  two- 
thirds  will  be  exposed  to  from  two  to 
seven  holdups. 

On  a  national  basis,  30  percent  of  all 
robberies  and  burglaries  in  1965  took 
place  in  commercial  establishments. 

While  this  situation  is  in  itself  ap- 
palling, there  is  an  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem which  compounds  tlie  impact  of 
crime  on  small  business  enterprises.  Our 
committee  discovered,  and  its  report 
fully  documents,  the  hard  fact  that  small 
businessmen  who  become  the  victims  of 
robbers,  burglars,  and  vandals  find  that 
their  Insurance  policies  are  cither  can- 
celed outright,  or  the  rates  are  raised  to 
prohibitive  levels. 

For  this  reason.  I  Introduced  on  April 
11.  a  bill,  S.  1434.  designed  to  make  in- 
surance protection  available  to  small 
businessmen  by  means  of  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  insurance  and  reinsurance  in 
cooperation  with  private  underwriters. 
The  merits  of  this  legislation  attracted 
the  cosponsorship  of  31  Senators.  Hear- 
ings were  held  on  it  last  week  by  the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

My  study  of  this  problem.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, convinces  me  that  there  is  now 
enough  evidence  at  hand  to  justify  im- 
mediate congre.ssion;il  action  to  provide 
Insurance  protection  for  our  small  busi- 
nessmen In  hlgh-crime-rate  metropolitan 
areas. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH : 
S.  2414.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Duvaiichelle  Contreras;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jud'.clary. 


By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Kennedy  of  Mr;6.sachusett8)  : 
S.  2415.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  most  feasible  and 
desirable  means  of  establl-'hlng  certain  por- 
tions of  the  tldelands.  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  seaward  areas,  and  Great  Lakes  of  the 
United  States  as  marine  sanctuaries  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brooke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SCOTT   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Clark) : 
S.  2416.  A  bin  to  amend  section  336(c)   of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  so  as 
to  authorize  any  petitioner  for  naturaliza- 
tion to  toke  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  a  final 
hearing   held   upon   his  petition   within   30, 
rather   than    60,    days    preceding    a    general 
election;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bUl,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  2417.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vukota  Vuka- 
dlnovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.FULBRIGHT: 
S.  2418.    A   bill    to    amend    the   Land    and 
Water  Con.servaUon  Fund  Act  of  1965;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Folbright  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  MAONtJSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
B,\RTLrrT,  and  Mr.  Inouve)  : 
S  2419.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  with  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment of  cargo  container  vessels,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Comnierce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macntjson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  sf-parate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  2420.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lai  Tung; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROLLINGS  : 
S.  2421.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation  for 
totally  disabled  local  firemen  or  survivors  of 
local   firemen   killed   or  disabled  while   per- 
forming their  duties  In  an  area  of  civil  dis- 
order;   to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr.  HoLtiNcs  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  2422.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Shozo  Sato; 
and 

S.  2423.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Baftlr 
Sabanovskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  2424.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Chung 
Chuen  Fong.  Lam  Wal  Tung.  Koo  Sho  Feng, 
Lau  Chun,  and  Wou  Chi  May;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRUENTNG: 
S.  2425.  A  bill  relating  to  Federal  support 
of  education  of  Indlr.n  sttidents  In  sectarian 
Institutions  of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By   Mr.    KENNEDY   of    Massachusetts 
"(for  himself  .Tnd  Mr.  MnsKiE)  : 
32426.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  essential 
assistance  to  the  US.  fisheries  Industry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts when  he  Introduced  the  above  blU. 
which    appear    under    a   separate   heading.) 


THE  MARINE  SAI-ICTUARIES  STUDY 
ACT  OF    1967 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  fish- 
incr  industry  in  the  United  States  is  in 
a  serious  state  of  decline.  Part  of  the 
problem  lies  within  the  industry  itself — 


vessels  are  old,  fishing  methods  are  out- 
dated, storage  and  preservation  facil- 
ities are  inadequate,  and  the  industry 
itself  has  proved  mcapable  of  promoting 
its  own  product  in  an  increasingly  com- 
petitive market.  The  cumulative  result 
has  been  that  the  American  market  for 
fish  and  fish  products  has  been  increas- 
ingly taken  over  by  foreign  imports.  The 
more  efiBcient  Canadian  operation,  sub- 
sidized by  the  Canadian  Government 
and  using  the  most  modern  methcxls  of 
preserving  and  transporting  the  prod- 
uct, has  captured  an  ever-growing  per- 
centage of  the  American  consumer  mar- 
ket. At  the  present  time.  American 
fishermen  are  providing  only  about  19.2 
percent  of  the  American  consumer  de- 
mands, as  compared  with  62.9  percent 
in  1951. 

Recently,  however,  an  additional  prob- 
lem has  been  added  to  the  ones  already 
faced  by  America's  oldest  industry.  Our 
fishermen  are  now  finding  their  efforts 
undermined  by  the  very  process  which 
they  helped  to  initiate — American  in- 
dustrial development. 

Today,  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts, 
several  American  oil  companies  are  en- 
gaged in  exploring  for  oil.  Their  endeav- 
ors take  them  into  one  of  the  richest 
fishing  areas  in  the  world,  the  southern 
reaches  of  Georges  Bank.  The  seismic 
explosions  used  by  the  oil  companies  to 
locate  likely  deposits  erupt  upwards, 
killing  all  the  fish  within  a  radius  of 
several  hundred  yards.  Diilling  equip- 
ment and  markers  lowered  into  the  area 
present  a  serious  hazard  to  trawlers 
dragging  their  nets  in  the  area.  Any  ser- 
ious disruption  of  their  natural  habitat 
quite  naturally  has  an  adverse  effect 
upon  the  fish.  Breeding  and  living  pat- 
terns are  interrupted,  and  the  result  Is 
a  decrease  in  the  available  supply  of 
many  popular  species. 

American  fishing  vessels  are  not 
equipped  for  long  ocean  voyages.  Our 
fishermen  have  traditionally  fished  the 
shores  of  the  United  States  and  their 
specialty  has  tieen  fresh  fish,  brought 
into  port  within  a  day  or  two  after  it 
has  been  cauglit,  and  marketed  in  the 
immediate  area.  Any  activity  which  af- 
fects the  availability  of  fish  in  a  major 
offshore  fishin?^  ground  affects  the  en- 
tire economy  of  the  region.  The  bill 
which  I  intend  to  introduce  today  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
initiate  a  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions en  the  most  feasible  and  desirable 
means  of  establishing  portions  of  the 
Nation's  tidelands.  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  seaward  areas,  and  lands  and  wa- 
ters of  the  Great  Lakes  as  marine 
sanctuaries.  While  obviously  not  all  of 
our  coastlands  could  be  .so  dcsipnated,  it 
is  evident  that  certain  portions  of  our 
coasts  are  particularly  rich  in  marine 
resources  or  recreational  value,  and 
should  be  peserved  for  this  purpose. 

But  while  oil  and  m.ineral  exploration 
may  be  the  most  dramatic  way  in  which 
our  marine  resources  are  being  wasted, 
there  is  yet  another  aspect  of  industrial 
development  which  is  taking  its  toll  of 
marine  life.  A  properly  devised  and  ap- 
plied comprehensive  wetlands  program 
is  desperately  needed  in  this  country. 
Shoreline  development  has  turned  many 
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natural  coastal  areas,  which  formerly 
were  breeding  grounds  for  innumerable 
varieties  of  shellfish  and  other  types  of 
marine  life,  into  beaches,  resort  areas, 
horaesites,  and  marinas.  Many  tidal  areas 
and  marshlands  have  come  to  be  used 
for  refuse  disposal.  Pollution  of  rivers 
and  streams  from  sources  far  from  the 
sea  has  resulted  in  a  serious  depletion 
in  the  available  supply  of  shrimp,  lobster, 
clams,  and  oysters. 

The  bill  which  I  am  proposing  today 
would  provide  a  means  of  studying  the 
extent  to  which  our  marine  resources  are 
being  depleted  by  industrial  develop- 
ment. It  would  provide  for  Federal,  State. 
and  local  cooperation  in  planning  means 
of  setting  aside  certain  marine  life  re- 
serves, without  infringing  unduly  on  the 
need  of  the  country  for  shoreline  devel- 
opment and  mineral  exploitation.  Such 
a  balance  has  already  been  struck  on 
land:  national  parks  and  reserves  dot 
our  landscape,  providing  recreational 
areas  and  preserving  our  wildlife  for  fu- 
ture generations.  It  is  not  too  soon  to 
begin  similar  planning  with  regard  to 
our  ocean  and  lake  resources  as  well. 
Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  the  Congress 
take  prompt  cognizance  of  the  needs 
enumerated  in  this  legislation,  and  the 
methods  outlined  to  cope  with  them. 
These  new  natural  frontiers  of  the 
United  States  must  be  studied,  preserved 
and  protected.  I  hereby  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  called  "The 
Marine  Sanctuaries  Study  Act  of  1967," 
on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and 
myself 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2415)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  study  the 
most  feasible  and  desirable  means  of 
establishinsr  certain  portions  of  the  tide- 
lands.  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  .seaward 
areas,  and  Great  Lakes  of  the  United 
States  as  marine  sanctuaries  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Brooke  <  for  himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts',  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachu.setts.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  happy  to  join  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  in  introduc- 
ing the  proposed  Marine  Sanctuaries 
Studv  Act  of  19G7. 

This  bill  would  authorize  $1  million  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  can-y  out 
a  2-vear  study  of  appropriate  offshore 
areas  to  be  preserved  and  protected  in 
their  natural  state. 

Man  is  turning  more  and  more  to  the 
ocean  as  a  new  fiontier.  The  oil  indus- 
ti-v.  for  example,  has  been  engaged  in 
intensive  cxploratoiT  activities  in  the 
Continental  Shelf  area  off  of  the  ea.stern 
seaboard  of  the  United  States.  Just  last 
month,  the  Humble  Oil  Co.  was  granted 
nermlssion  by  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior for  offshore  core  drilling  operations 
between  Cape  Cod  and  Florida.  Two  con- 
ditions were  imposed  on  these  opera- 
tions: First,  no  explosives  that  might  kill 
fish  can  be  u."<:'d:  and  second,  all  drilling 
must  be  outside  of  the  hundred  fathom 
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cur\-e.  These  conditions  were  imposed 
because  last  year,  unrestricted  explora- 
tions using  high  explosive  charges  killed 
many  thousands  of  fish  in  the  Georges 
Bank  area,  causing  a  disruption  in  the 
New  England  fishing  industiT  which  re- 
lies upon  Georges  Bank  for  so  much  of 
its  catch. 

What  we  need  to  do.  it  seems  to  me.  is 
to  set  aside  certain  of  our  offshore  under- 
sea land  areas  to  be  preserved  in  their 
natural  state  as  marine  sanctuaries.  As 
the  Sierra  Club  has  pointed  out.  we  know- 
that  during  the  migration  westward 
across  the  continent  of  the  United  States, 
"vast  wildlife  and  land  resources  were 
unnecessarily  destroyed." 

The  same  unnecessary  destruction  will 
occur  on  the  Continental  Shelf,  unless 
we  act  now  to  prevent  it. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  detennine  just  which  areas 
should  be  saved  as  wilderness  ecological 
preserves.  There  is  a  precedent  for  this 
type  of  action  in  existing  undersea  parks, 
two  notable  examples  of  which  are  the 
850-acre  Buck  Island  Reef  National 
Monument  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
John  Pennekamp  State  Park  off  Key 
Largo.  Fla. 

Without  careful  planning,  industrial 
and  commercial  development  may  well 
be  incompatable  with  fishing,  recre- 
ational, and  .scientific  uses  of  the  sea. 
But  if  we  act  now.  judiciously  and  with 
foresight,  then  we  can  be  sure  that  when 
the  inevitable  industrial  development  of 
the  undensea  areas  does  occur,  it  will  not 
disrupt  the  other  uses,  but  will  supple- 
ment and  complement  them. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  can  be 
the  beginning  of  a  carefully  planned  na- 
tional policy  for  the  undersea  areas  ad- 
jacent to  our  coastline.  We  need  such  a 
policy,  and  the  sooner  we  get  it,  then  the 
better  will  be  the  heritage  we  leave  for 
future  Generations  of  Americans. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2416)  to  amend  section 
336 1  c)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  so  as  to  authorize  any  petitioner 
for  naturalization  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  at  a  final  hearing  held  upon 
his  petition  witliin  30,  rather  than  60, 
days  preceding  a  general  election,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Scott  ifor  himself  and  Mr. 
CLARK),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarj'. 


OA.TH    OF    ALLEGIANCE    FOR    CER- 
TAIN APPLICANTS  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  senior  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia FMr.  CLAPKl.  and  myself.  I  introduce. 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  336(ci  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  reduce  from  60  days 
to  30  days  the  penod  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  November  general  election 
durine  which  applicants  for  citizenship 
cannot  take  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States. 

The  60-day  prohibition  against  ad- 
ministration of  the  oath  of  allegiance 
is  an  anachroni.sm.  Moreover,  it  inter- 
feres with  the  meaningful  observance  of 
Citizenship  Day— September  17— and 
Constitution  Week  —  September  17 
through  23 — provided  by  Federal  statute 
and  presidential  proclamation. 

On  April  4. 19G6,  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Association 
passed  a  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gre.ss  to  correct  this  anachronistic  pro- 
vision in  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Last  year  I  offered  a  bill  in  re- 
sponse to  that  request,  and  I  reintroduce 
this  bill  at  this  time. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LAND  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION  FUND  ACT  OF   1965 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   Mr.   President,   In 
1965,  legislation  was  enacted  to  authorize 
the  collection  of  fees  for  admission  to 
recreational    facilities    associated    with 
Federal   installations   of   various   kinds. 
Since  that  time,  the  Forest  Ser\-ice,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  National  Park 
Sei-vice,  and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  have  designated  44  rec- 
reation areas  in  the  State  of  Arkansas 
where  such  fees  are  charged.  These  rec- 
reation areas  are  located  in  the  follow- 
ing Arkansas  counties:   Arkansas,  Bax- 
ter.  Benton,   Boone,   Carroll,   Cleburne, 
Desha,     Franklin,     Garland,     Johnson, 
Logan.    Marion,    Monroe.    Montgomery, 
Perry,  Phillips.  Pike.  Polk.  Pope.  Scott. 
Stone,  Van  Buren,  Washington,  and  Yell. 
Also  in  1965.  Mr,  President,  legislation 
was  enacted  to  enable  Federal  assistance 
for  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  country 
through  the  programs  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Since  that  time, 
evei-y   county   listed   above,   except  Ar- 
kans'as  County,  has  been  made  eligible 
for  Federal  loans  and  grants  by  desig- 
nation as  a  "redevelopment  area"  or  by 
inclusion  In  an  "economic  development 
region."  It  so  happens.  Mr.  President, 
that  recreation  is  an  important  economic 
activity  in  these  counties,  and  is  recog- 
nized as  an  activity  worthy  of  assistance 
in  their  further  economic  development. 

Thus,  in  23  counties  in  Arkansas,  the 
Federal  Government  is  inhibiting  the  use 
of  recreational  facilities  by  charging  ad- 
mission fees,  while  the  same  Federal  Gov- 
ernment makes  loans  and  grants  to  help 
develop  the  recreational  economy  of  the 
same  counties.  This  makes  very  little 
sense  to  the  people  of  Arkansas,  and  the 
same  inconsistency  probably  exists  in 
other  States. 

Consequently.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  the  charging  of  fees  at  any  Fed- 
eral installation  situated  within  a  des- 
ignated "redevelopment  area"  or  an 
"economic  development  region"  as  de- 
fined in  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. ,       , 

The  bill  'S.  2418)  to  amend  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965.  introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbright,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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DEVELOPMENT     OP     CARGO     CON- 
TAINER VESSELS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
with  respect  to  the  development  of  cargo 
container  vessels.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye]  have  joined 
me  In  cosponsoring  this  measure. 

This  bill  is  introduced  as  a  result  of  in- 
depth  hearings  held  earlier  this  year  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  is  chairman. 

Our  hearings  disclosed  active  discrimi- 
nation by  some  Government  agencies 
against  steamship  operators  whose  con- 
tainers are  not  In  compliance  with 
arbitrary  length  and  height  dimensions 
advocated  by  one  voluntary  Industry 
association.  The  discrimination  now  oc- 
curring Is  not  only  totally  unjustifiable, 
but  threatens  to  destroy  the  very  Initia- 
tive, creativity,  and  exercise  of  sound 
business  judgment  that  can  make  con- 
talnerlzatlon  the  most  Important  and 
productive  innovation  In  modern  trans- 
portation history.  Our  economy  may  be 
the  healthiest  In  the  world,  but  we  cannot 
possibly  afTord  the  cost  of  preventing  free 
development  of  efficient  and  economic 
transportation  systems. 

Our  subcommittee  hearings  disclosed 
that  presently  only  container  vessels 
locked  into  a  10-foot  modular  system  can 
receive  construction  subsidy.  This  means 
that  once  these  vessels  are  constructed, 
they  will  be  unable  to  carry  two-thirds 
of  all  the  marine  containers  presently  in 
service.  That  could  lead  to  a  very  dan- 
gerous situation  from  a  national  defense 
viewpoint.  I  believe  it  Is  sound  defense 
policy  for  a  container  ship  to  have  the 
capability  to  carry  containers  not  with- 
in the  normal  container  system  of  that 
vessel  In  times  of  emergency.  Testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  established  that 
such  flexibility  is  technically  feasible 
and  economical.  It  Is  quite  conceivable, 
and  no  doubt  probable,  that  long  before 
the  useful  life  of  the  vessels  now  being 
constructed  has  elapsed,  cargo  containers 
of  dimensions  now  impracticable  will  be 
In  common  use.  This  legislation  would 
require  that  at  the  time  of  applications 
for  construction  subsidy,  the  applicant 
submit  for  approved  a  plan  whereby  in 
the  event  of  emergency,  that  vessel  could 
quickly  and  readily  adapt  to  the  carriage 
of  containers  not  within  the  same  modu- 
lar series.  Further,  I  believe  this  provision 
would  be  of  great  economic  benefit  to 
the  ship  operator  as  he  would  have  a 
built-in  capability  for  adjusting  to  new 
market  developments  in  the  container 
field. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  pro- 
hibit the  Maritime  Administration  from 
continuing  to  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  container  length  and  height  dimen- 
sions in  granting  construction  subsidy, 
operating  subsidy  or  title  XI  mortgage 
Insurance.  All  Government  agencies 
would  be  prohibited  under  this  bill  from 
discriminating  on  the  basis  of  container 
length  and  height  dimensions  In  invit- 
ing and  accepting  bids  for  carriage  of  all 
Government  cargo  other  than  Govern- 
ment-owned cargo  containers.  Similarly, 
all  agencies  would  be  prohibited  from 


specifying  any  length  or  height  container 
dimensions  in  contracts  for  the  carriage 
of  such  property. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  set  forth  a  clear  policy  for 
all  Goverrmient  agencies  that  it  is  in 
our  best  interest  to  encourage  the  con- 
stant study  and  development  of  new  con- 
cepts for  the  carriage  of  cargo  generally 
and  contalnerlzation  specifically.  This 
bill  expressly  provides  that  it  is  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  not  to  give  pref- 
erence to  any  given  length  or  height  for 
cargo  containers.  We  will  be  best  served 
by  allowing  the  marketplace,  rather 
than  a  Government  administrator,  to 
determine  the  most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical container  system. 

Still  another  section  of  this  proposed 
legislation  would  remedy  an  obvious  cir- 
cumvention of  congressional  authority 
disclosed  during  the  hearings.  That  is  to 
say.  the  United  States  of  America  Stand- 
ards Institute  has  been  representing  the 
United  States  of  America  in  meetings 
and  deliberations  of  the  International 
Standards  Organization  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  length  and  height  dimensions 
for  cargo  containers.  This  private  orga- 
nization is  not  in  any  way  authorized  to 
act  on  behalf  of  our  Government  nor 
bind  In  any  way  the  policies  or  programs 
of  any  agency  of  our  Government.  This 
legislation  would  prohibit  any  such  non- 
governmental body  from  representing 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
any  international  meeting  or  delibera- 
tion unless  Congress  specifically  author- 
ized by  law  such  activity. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  speedy  en- 
actment into  law  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  vital  to  the  full  development  of  a 
sound  transportation  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2419'  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  with  respect  to 
the  development  of  cargo  container  ves- 
sels, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Magntjson  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett, and  Mr.  Inottye>  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  bill  just  Introduced 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Macnttson].  It  should  become  law. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  I  held  hearings 
on  this  subject  not  long  since.  I  became 
convinced  then  that  legislation  is  neces- 
sary. 

An  interesting  article  entitled  "Rail 
Aide  Scores  Sea  Containers."  written  by 
Edward  A.  Morrow,  was  published  yes- 
terday In  the  New  York  Times.  The  arti- 
cle reveals  that  the  railroad  industry  Is 
far  from  content  with  the  container 
.standard  based  on  multiples.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Rail  Aide  Scoets  Sea  Coktainiks — Ohl  Says 

20-PooT  Size  Not  EmcTBNT  roB  Land  Use 
(By  Edward  A.  Morrow) 

The  20-foot  containers  which  more  than 
a  score  of  shlpUnes  have  adopted  as  stand- 


ard for  their  Increasing  contalnerlzation  op- 
erations are  posing  a  "growing  problem"  to 
the  operators,  according  to  a  leading  rail- 
road executive.  They  are  not  efficiently 
adaptable  for  land  transportation  operatioi^s. 

"The  railroads  and  motor  carriers  are  not 
willing  to  pick  up  tae  tab  for  a  p<xir!y  de- 
signed land  transportation  system."  Philip 
D.  Ohl,  manager  -6t  international  freight 
services  for  the  New  York  Central  System, 
said  last  week. 

Mr.  Ohl  was  one  of  several  speakers  who 
appraised  the  "Futvire  of  Contamenzatlon" 
at  a  technical  conference  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  National  Committee  of  the 
International  Cargo  Handling  Coordination 
Association.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Sheraton  Motor  Inn.  42d  Street  and  12th 
Avenue. 

MAJOR   TREND    IN    SHIPPING 

Contalnerlzation.  the  carriage  of  goods  In 
containers  that  can  be  Interchangeably  trans- 
ported by  trucks,  railroads  or  ships,  is  the 
major  trend  In  ocean  shipping  today.  It 
is  estimated  that  more  than  $100-milllon 
Is  currently  being  Invested  by  ship  com- 
panies for  the  construction  of  specially 
designed  vessels  to  carry  containers. 

The  carriers  offer  shippers  a  "door-to-door 
movement"  under  which  cargo  can  be 
packed  into  a  container  at  a  manufacturer's 
plant  and  unpacked  by  the  consignee  witla- 
out    any    intermediate    handling. 

Mr.  Ohl  noted  that  the  concept  paper  for 
the  meeting  stated  that  the  unique  feature 
of  the  new  transportation  mode,  the  con- 
tainer, is  that  it  Is  physically  capable  of 
moving  on  land,  sea  or  in  the  air,  and 
therefore,  requires  a  new  approach  to  trade 
and  commerce  regulations  and  must  be 
relieved  of  the  limitations  that  now  apply 
to  other  modes  separately. 

tTNDERLYING    PROBLEM 

"The  position  avoids  one  basic  issue."  Mr. 
Ohl  said.  "Simply  because  a  container  can 
move  physically  between  modes  does  not 
mean  that  it  will  move  economically  via 
several  modes.  Shifting  control  to  the  'trans- 
modallsf  will  not  solve  this  underlying 
problem."  he  said. 

He  noted  that  Sea-Land  Service,  a  pioneer 
company  In  providing  container  service,  has 
had  success  because  it  has  a  "total  con- 
tainer system  designed  with  both  the  in- 
land operation  and  steamship  operation  In 
mind;  the  35-foot  container  used  is  a  rela- 
tively elBclent  unit  for  both  the  In-land  haul 
in  the  United  States  and  overseas  and  for  the 
ocean  voyage." 

The  New  York  Central,  he  pointed  out,  has 
had  nine  years  experience  with  its  Flexl-Van 
service. 

One  of  the  crucial  elements  in  the  system 
is  the  efficiency  of  movement  from  rail  ter- 
minal to  the  customer,  he  said.  Therefore,  he 
continued,  this  calls  for  a  system  design  that 
wUl  provide  efficient  highway  operations  as 
well  as  compatibility  with  line  haul  efficiency. 

MODIFIED    POR    TRAINS 

"We  built  the  container  starting  with  an 
efficient  highway  vehicle  and  modified  it  for 
economical  rail  haul,"  Mr.  Ohl  said.  "We  did 
not  attempt  to  design  the  optimum  container 
for  rail  use  and  then  modify  It  for  highway 
carriage. 

"The  essential  problem  the  steamship  com- 
panies face  is  that  they  have  designed,  espe- 
cially In  their  20-foot  equipment  a  highly  effi- 
cient |K)rt  to  port  container,  without  due  con- 
sideration of  how  the  box  would  move  effi- 
ciently from  port  to  customer." 

Railroads,  he  said,  experience  high  empty 
mileage  because  they  cannot  load  the  boxes 
westbound,  since  not  many  import  commodi- 
ties move  Inland.  Too,  the  railroads  must  pur- 
chase special  equipment,  such  as  100- ton 
container  cars,  or  handle  the  boxes  Ineffi- 
ciently on  existing  flatcsirs  For  the  present 
the  railroads  have  chosen  the  latter  course. 
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since  the  volume  of  traffic  does  not  Justify  a 
separate  system  and  "probably  never  will." 

Mr.  Ohl  suggested  that  shipping  lines  In 
the  future  keep  close  watch  on  developments 
In  motor  carrier  hardware,  as  the  railroads 
are,  for  the  critical  element  In  any  contalner- 
lzation system  la  Inland  transportation. 
transmodalist  scored 

Another  speaker,  F.  N.  Melius  Jr.,  president 
of  United  States  Freight  Company,  attacked 
the  "transmodalist"  concept  that  has  lately 
become  popular  In  shipping  circles.  The 
coined  word  is  vaguely  defined  as  a  carrier 
who  would  provide  a  shipper  with  door-to- 
door  service  on  one  through  bill  of  lading 
even  though  the  movement  of  the  goods  was 
effected  by  truck,  rail  and  sea. 

Mr.  Melius,  whose  company  Is  the  nation's 
largest  freight  forwarding  concern,  said  for- 
warders already  performed  all  the  functions 
of  the  transmodalist. 

Freight  forwarders  are  licensed  and  regu- 
lated by  law.  The  new  concept  would  open 
this  function  to  every  entrepreneur  and  dis- 
mantle an  Industry  that  has  been  perform- 
ing the  same  Job  for  many  years.  Mr.  Melius 
said. 


BENEFITS  TO  FIREMEN  KILLED  OR 
INJURED  WHILE  ATTEMPTING  TO 
PERFORM  THEIR  DUTY  DURING 
A  CONDITION  OF  CIVIL  DISORDER 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  passed  unanimously  a 
bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan]  and  cospon- 
sored  by  myself  and  others,  that  would 
provide  compensation  to  survivors  of 
local  law  enforcement  officers  killed 
while  apprehending  persons  for  commit- 
ting Federal  crimes.  The  bill  would  also 
provide  a  compensation  payment  for  offi- 
cers disabled  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. The  bill  and  its  objectives  are 
meritorious,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
quickly  pass  the  House  and  be  enacted 
into  law. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  provide  the  same  benefits  to  local 
firemen  who  are  killed  or  Injured  while 
performing  their  duty  during  a  period 
of  civil  disorder. 

Recently  we  have  all  seen  local  fire- 
men killed  and  wounded  while  attempt- 
ing to  extinguish  fires  that  were  delib- 
erately set  during  civil  disorders  in  many 
of  our  major  cities.  The  firemen  were 
present  in  these  areas  for  one  reason 
and  one  reason  only — to  attempt  to  save 
the  lives  and  property  of  decent  law- 
abiding  citizens  from  the  ravages  of  the 
criminal  arsonist.  These  firemen  are.  by 
the  mere  fact  of  their  presence,  per- 
forming above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.  They  are  facing,  in  addition  to  the 
ever-present  occupational  hazards  of  the 
fireman,  the  threat  of  the  snipers'  bul- 
lets and  the  brick  and  bottle  barrage. 

Mr.  President,  statistics  show  that  the 
job  of  a  firefighter  is  more  hazardous 
than  that  of  a  policeman  imder  normal 
conditions — during  periods  of  civil  dis- 
orders these  hazards  are  increased 
manifold.  It  is  my  wish  that  the  bene- 
fits which  I  hope  will  be  extended  to  our 
local  law  enforcement  officers,  the  most 
maligned  group  of  dedicated  public  ser- 
vants in  this  country,  will  be  forthcom- 
ing for  their  partners  in  public  protec- 
tion, the  local  fireman. 

Toward  that  end  I  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  extend  the 


aforementioned  benefits  to  firemen  killed 
or  injured  while  attempting  to  perform 
their  duty  during  a  condition  of  civil 
disorder.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
bill  will  be  given  speedy  and  favorable 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2421)  to  provide  compen- 
sation for  totally  disabled  local  firemen 
or  survivors  of  local  firemen  killed  or 
disabled  while  performing  their  duties 
in  an  area  of  civil  disorder,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hollings,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


THE  FISHERIES  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  myself 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie]  z.  bill  to  help  reverse  the  down- 
ward spiral  of  the  American  fishing  in- 
dustry and  to  help  restore  the  American 
fishing  industry  to  the  preeminent  posi- 
tion it  once  enjoyed. 

Such  a  program  Is  badly  needed  and 
long  overdue. 

In  an  age  when  there  is  much  dis- 
cussion and  wide  concern  about  impend- 
ing famine  in  the  less  developed  nations, 
the  untapped  food  resources  of  the  seas 
stand  as  an  open  challenge  to  our  scien- 
tific and  technological  capabilities.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  earth's  surface  is  covered 
by  oceans,  and  it  is  estimated  that  its 
annual  sustainable  yield  of  animal  pro- 
tein is  over  400  million  tons.  Of  these  vast 
reserves,  we  harvest  only  10  million  tons 
a  year,  leaving  the  rest  untouched. 

In  the  face  of  this  incredible  potential 
of  the  sea.  the  American  fishing  industry- 
is  trapped  in  a  desperate  cycle  of  obso- 
lescence and  decline.  During  the  past  15 
years,  the  number  of  fishermen  employed 
on  American  vessels  has  dropped  from 
161.000  to  128.000;  in  the  same  period, 
the  size  of  the  fleet  has  dropped,  from 
92.000  to  79.000  vessels. 

Domestic  fish  landings  in  1966  were 
about  400  million  pounds  less  than  the 
4.8  billion  pounds  landed  in  1965.  even 
though  per  capita  U.S.  consumption  rose 
from  55  pounds  in  1965  to  about  64 
pounds  in  1966.  The  gap  was.  of  course, 
filled  by  rising  imports. 

Based  on  moderate  assumptions  for 
population  and  income  increases,  the 
U.S.  consumption  of  fish  and  fisheries 
products  is  projected  to  be  18.5  billion 
pounds  by  1980,  up  from  10.5  billion 
pounds  in  1965.  This  increase  in  con- 
sumption will  demand  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  domestic  production,  even  with 
rising  imports. 

A  few  specific  examples  of  recent  fall- 
offs  in  fish  catches  are : 

In  1966.  menhaden  landings  declined 
to  1.3  billion  pounds.  This  figure — the 
lowest  since  1951 — was  9  percent  below 
the  catch  in  1965.  and  40  percent  be- 
low the  record  catch  of  1962. 

In  1966.  the  tuna  catch  was  16  per- 
cent below  the  catch  in  1965.  and  the 
take  of  ocean  perch  was  the  lowest  since 
1939.  The  catch  of  Atlantic  herring  was 
the  poorest  in  25  years,  and  similar  de- 


clines have  been  experienced  by  the 
mackerel,  halibut,  sardine,  shrimp,  scal- 
lop, and  oyster  fisheries. 

The  total  1966  catch  was  well  below 
the  1965  cat<:h,  and  well  below  the  aver- 
age of  the  last  5  years. 

There  are  no  present  indications  that 
this  downward  trend  will  be  reversed. 

Although  total  American  consumption 
of  fish  has  increased  steadily,  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  domestic  production  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increase.  Our  fisheries 
have  been  losing  a  larger  and  larger 
share  of  the  domestic  markets  to  im- 
ports, and  in  1966.  65  percent  of  the  flsli 
consumed  in  this  country  were  caught 
by  foreign  fishermen.  Already,  the 
United  States  has  dropped  in  total  pro- 
duction of  fish  from  second  place  to 
fifth.  We  now  trail  Peru,  Japan,  Russia, 
and  Communist  China.  Unless  we  take 
swift  action,  we  will  soon  be  passed  by 
Norway. 

As  our  fisheries  decline,  the  fisheries  of 
other  nations  are  making  rapid  ad- 
vances. The  Russians  have  made  a  large 
investment  in  a  modem  fleet  and  have 
initiated  bold  experiments  in  new  tech- 
nology. They  have  developed  large  fac- 
tory ships  capable  of  processing  fish 
while  at  sea,  all  over  the  world,  thus 
eliminating  the  need  to  travel  back  and 
forth  to  port.  By  investing  over  $4  billion 
in  their  fleet  over  the  past  25  years,  the 
Russians  have  Increased  their  catch 
from  1.4  million  metric  tons  to  5.6  mil- 
lion tons.  A  greater  rate  of  investment  Is 
planned  for  the  next  5  years  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  during  this  period  they  plan  to 
add  1,500  vessels  to  their  fleet.  Included 
in  this  projection  are  150  large  stern- 
ramp  trawlers,  145  refrigerated  fish  car- 
riers, and  a  giant  40.000-ton  factory  ship. 

Similar  investments  and  similar  prog- 
ress have  been  made  by  the  other  lead- 
ing fishing  nations,  and  only  the  Ameri- 
can industry  is  suffering  from  obsoles- 
cence and  stagnation.  Unless  this  down- 
ward spiral  is  reversed,  the  American 
fleet  will  be  forced  from  the  seas  by 
foreign  competition,  and  the  Nation  will 
lose  an  Important  and  historic  industry. 

There  is  no  easy  solution  to  problems 
of  the  fishing  industrj-.  Availability  of 
natural  resources  is  in  a  constant  state 
of  change,  and  many  species,  such  as 
oysters  and  scallops,  have  declined  so 
severely  that  they  are  being  virtually 
eliminated  from  our  waters.  The  re- 
sources of  menhaden  appear  to  be  in 
danger  of  depletion,  as  do  the  stocks  of 
Atlantic  cod,  Pacific  sardines,  and  At- 
lantic sea  herring. 

This  problem  can  only  be  solved  by  ex- 
tensive research  into  the  techniques  of 
resource  management,  but  the  fishing 
industry's  ability  to  increase  investment 
in  research,  in  development,  or  even  in 
newly  developed  gear,  an  essential  con- 
current step,  is  seriously  restricted  by 
the  financial  difficulties  experienced  in 
the  past  few  years. 

The  dismal  economic  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  have  cut  off  the  flow  of 
risk  capital,  and  have  forced  the  banks 
to  stop  making  loans  to  small  fishermen. 
In  addition,  few  large  companies  are  at- 
tracted to  the  industry,  as  there  is  little 
hope  of  profit  in  the  immediate  future. 

An  illustration  of  the  archaic  restric- 
tions plaguing  the  American  fishing  in- 
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diistry  is  a  law  passed  in  1792,  which 
prohibits  American  fishermen  from  buy- 
ing their  boats  in  foreign  shipyards. 
Thus  our  fishermen,  already  in  serious 
financial  trouble,  must  pay  twice  as 
much  for  their  boats  as  do  their  foreign 
competitors.  The  fishmg  vessel  subsidy 
program,  designed  to  lielp  relieve  the 
fishermen  of  this  inordinate  burden,  has 
made  a  significant  contribution,  but  to 
date  only  15  vessels  buUt  under  its  aus- 
pices have  been  completed. 

The  American  fishing  industry  is  ham- 
pered not  only  by  dilapidated  vessels 
and  obsolete  equipment,  but  also  by 
backward  methods  of  harvesting,  pre- 
serving, producing,  and  marketing  fish. 
The  contrast  between  American  fisheries 
and  American  agriculture,  in  this  re- 
gard, is  as  poignant  as  it  is  instructive. 
American  agriculture  is  a  highly  mech- 
anized and  well  organized  industry.  In 
1820,  an  American  farmer  was  producing 
enough  food,  fiber,  and  related  products 
for  himself  and  four  other  people.  Today 
each  farmer  produces  enough  to  feed 
himself  and  31  others.  The  technological 
revolution  which  has  made  American 
agriculture  the  wonder  of  both  the  de- 
veloped and  developing  nations  of  the 
world  has  somehow  bypassed  the  Amer- 
ican fishing  industry.  Although  innova- 
tive hybrid  techniques  lie  at  the  base  of 
most  modern  agricultural  advances,  we 
do  not  even  possess  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  genetics  of  our  most 
important  species  of  fish.  As  incredible 
as  it  seems,  we  do  not  even  have  a  clear 
picture  of  the  extent  or  locations  of  our 
marine  resources. 

At  a  time  when  the  harvest  of  the 
land  is  a  carefully  refined  science,  we 
Americans  hunt  in  the  seas  as  primitives. 

The  disparity  between  American  and 
foreign  fishing  technology,  while  not  .so 
great  as  the  d'sparity  between  our  fish- 
ing and  our  agriculture,  has  still  reached 
alarming  proportions.  Most  Amrrican 
fishermen  rely  on  the  age-old  technique 
of  fishing  where  seasoned  captain.^  feel 
the  fl.sh  m.sht  be.  If  on  a  given  day. 
they  happen  to  cues';  wrong,  they  chalk 
It  up  to  bad  luck,  bad  weather,  and  de- 
pletion of  the  stocks.  If  they  happen  to 
hit  It  right,  their  first  reaction  is  t<)  keep 
qu^et  or  even  to  ml.=;lead  the  other  boats. 

The  Japanese  and  the  Russians,  how- 
ever, have  learned  that  catches  can  be 
greatly  increased  through  cooperation. 
They  have  spent  large  amounts  of  money 
on  exploratory  fishmg  all  over  the  world. 
Their  ve-sels  are  sren  from  the  Arctic  to 
the  Antarctic,  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  let  alone  off  Cape  Cod.  Explora- 
tory ves.sels  precede  their  fishing  fleets 
to  map  the  available  fish  and  trace  their 
movement,  u^ine  sonar  equipment  and 
even  heliropters  to  snct  the  school?  of 
fish,  and  radioing  the  news  of  a  find  to 
other  vessels  in  the  fleet.  Other  methods 
are  being  developed,  to  herd  fi-h  toward 
nets  with  bubbles  or  electric  shocks,  and 
in  the  Caspian  Sea.  fish  are  attracted 
with  lights  and  then  pulled  into  boats 
by  .suction  pumps. 

Even  further  advanced  than  these 
techniques  are  the  beg'nninTs  of  com- 
mercial fljrricuUure.  a  new  science  which 
promises  to  revolutiori'e  man's  re!a- 
tion.shlp  with  the  sea.  Already  in  Japan 


there  is  a  thriving  oyster  breeding  in- 
dustry; there  are  experimental  seaweed 
farms;  and  there  are  ponds  devoted  to 
breeding  fish.  The  Norwegians,  by  fer- 
tilizing the  fjords,  have  increased  the 
production  of  fish  by  a  multiple  of  10. 
It  was  a  Russian  fishing  expert  who  re- 
marked earlier  this  year  to  a  team  of 
visiting  Americans: 

We  can  no  longer  consider  the  high  seas 
as  hunting  grounds,  but  rather  we  must  view 
them  as  farming  grounds. 

It  was  an  embarrassing  moment  for 
those  familiar  with  the  state  of  Ameri- 
can technology. 

The  American  industry  is  also  plagued 
by  the  lack  of  factory  ships  and  onboard 
refrigerator  facilities.  Our  trawlers  must 
constantly  return  to  port  to  unload  the 
catch,  and  a  significant  proportion  of 
the  fish  catch  Ls  lo.st  on  this  return  trip 
to  spoilage.  In  addition,  the  need  to  re- 
turn to  port  makes  it  impossible  for  our 
fishermen  to  remain  at  sea  for  extended 
i^eriods,  decreasing  the  amount  of  time 
actually  spent  on  the  grounds.  Thus, 
they  are  far  more  subject  to  seasonal 
variation  in  the  size  of  their  catch.  This 
indicates  the  great  need  for  new  vessels 
which  can  compete  with  foreign  fleets  in 
capacity,  range,  and  modernization. 

It  will  not  be  enough,  however,  only 
to  improve  our  methods  of  harvesting  and 
processing.  The  fisheries  have  not  only 
la,5ged  behind  agriculture  in  technolog- 
ical improvement,  they  have  somehow 
been  untouched  by  the  advances  in  mar- 
keting techniques  which  have  played 
such  a  vital  role  in  the  development  of 
other  American  industries. 

Because  fish  are  highly  perishable, 
consumer  appeal  Ls  seriously  affected  by 
small  differences  in  color  and  looks.  The 
most  widely  used  preservative  on  Ameri- 
can vessels  is  ice,  but  it  is  bulky  and  ex- 
pensive to  carry.  It  is  difiBcult  to  keep 
fish  at  high-quality  standards  by  these 
methods,  and  the  fear  of  spoilage  hinders 
efforts  to  increase  consumption. 

The  effects  of  inadequate  quality  as- 
surance are  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
the  individual  fishermen  have  never 
banded  together  to  promote  their  prod- 
ucts. The  recent  Papal  decision  lifting 
the  ban  on  eating  meat  on  Fridays  has 
even  led  to  a  small  decrease  in  per  capita 
consumption.  That  thLs  situation  could 
be  improved  by  a  well-conceived  market- 
ing program  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  per  capita  consumption  of  beef, 
poultry,  and  eggs  have  increased  mark- 
edly during  the  same  period.  Greater 
control  of  quality,  coupled  with  In- 
creased promotional  efforts,  would  un- 
doubtedly help  to  raise  consumption. 

The  problems  which  beset  the  Ameri- 
can fishing  indiisfT-  are  substantir.l,  but 
the  situation  is  by  no  means  hopeless. 
I  believe  that  the  fleet  can  be  restored 
to  its  former  state  of  health,  but  I  feel 
that  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  a  comprehensive  program  of 
Pede'-al  assistance.  The  reasons  why  we 
sh.ould  undertake  such  an  effort  are 
many. 

As  a  Senator  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Mas.s.ichu.setts,  I  pm  familiar  with 
the  contribution  wh'.rh  the  fisheries  have 
made  to  the  development  of  Massachu- 
.■^etts  and  this  Nation,  In  1602.  Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold  established  the  first 


fishing  camps  in  the  New  World,  and 
because  of  the  abundant  resources, 
christened  the  area  where  he  fished 
Cape  Cod.  In  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies, New  Bedford  and  Nantucket  were 
the  whaling  capitals  of  the  world,  and 
their  mariners  were  known  across  the 
gbbe  for  their  daiing  and  their  cour- 
age. The  ports  of  Gloucester,  Boston, 
New  Bedford,  and  Rockport  are  still  im- 
portant centers  of  American  fi-^hing,  and 
their  fleets  play  a  vital  role  in  the  econo- 
my of  Ma.ssachusetts  and  the  United 
States. 

My  interest  in  helping  the  American 
fishing  industry  does  not,  however,  stem 
only  from  my  interest  in  Massachu- 
setts. Many  other  States  play  impor- 
tant roles  in  the  American  fishing 
industry. 

As  an  illustration,  in  1966  Louisiana 
led  all  States  in  volume  of  catch,  with 
664  million  pounds;  followed  by  Alaska, 
588  million  pounds;  California,  475  mil- 
lion pounds;  Virginia,  with  418  million 
pounds;  and  Massachusetts,  with  413 
million  pounds. 

Also  in  1966,  Akska  led  all  States  in 
value  of  catch,  with  $74  million;  followed 
by  California,  with  $53  million;  Mas- 
sachusetts, with  S45  million;  Texas,  with 
$43  million;  and  Louisiana,  with  $40 
million. 

The  fishing  industry  is  important  to 
the  economic  health,  in  sum.  of  all  23 
States  which  border  on  the  Atlantic,  the 
Pacific,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  It  is  also  important,  of  course,  to 
all  50  States  in  which  fish  are  consumed. 

Despite  its  present  state  of  decline,  the 
fishing  industry'  as  a  whole  employs 
540.000  Americans  and  contributes  $1.4 
billion  to  our  gross  national  product.  At 
the  present  time,  we  spend  well  over  $600 
million  abroad  every  year  in  order  to 
meet  the  domestic  demand  for  fisheries 
products,  and  this  represents  a  danger- 
ous drain  on  our  dollar  reserves.  Any 
further  decline  of  the  fisheries  will  not 
only  lead  to  poverty  and  unemployment 
in  the  coastal  and  Great  Lakes  States,  it 
will  lead  to  added  depletion  of  our  gold 
reserves  and  will  thus  undercut  the  sta- 
bility of  the  dolls' r. 

In  addition  to  these  matters  of  im- 
mediate national  concern,  we  must  also 
consider  the  impact  which  a  successful 
fishing  fleet  can  have  on  the  less  devel- 
oped nations  of  the  world.  In  passing  the 
fish  protein  concentrate  amendment  I  of- 
fered to  the  foreign  aid  bill  a  few  weeks 
ago.  the  Senate  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  marine  resoiuxes  in  meeting 
the  crisis  of  world  himger  now  upon  us. 
The  dimensions  of  this  crisis  are  familiar 
to  everyone  in  this  Chamber.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  two-thirds  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation suffers  from  a  deficiency  of  animal 
protein  in  their  di'^*'.  Th'-'-'igh'^'-'  *'^'^ 
less  developed  nations,  this  deficiency 
leads  to  high  rates  of  infant  mortality, 
mental  retardation,  and  stunted  growth. 
In  adults,  it  leads  to  a  high  incidence  of 
disease  and  an  inability  to  su.stain  use- 
ful work. 

Malnutrition,  and  especially  the  lack  of 
animal  protein,  is  one  of  the  root  causes 
of  the  poverty,  disease,  and  apathy  so 
prevalent  in  India,  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  Becau.se  the  population 
of  the  earth  is  expected  to  double  in  the 
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next  35  years,  v.e  will  have  to  increase 
our  production  of  protein  by  almost 
three  times  if  we  hope  to  eliminate  this 
deficiency.  Ti;e  solution  lies  in  large  part 
with  the  va.^t  untapped  food  resources 
01  the  ocec^ns.  The  nation  v.hich  develops 
the  technology  to  adequately  exploit 
these  resources  will  rise  enormously  in 
terms  of  world  power  and  global  respect. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, in  its  Division  of  Food  From  the 
Sea,  is  moving  vigorously  ahead  to  de- 
velop fish  and  fish  products  as  a  ntal 
part  of  the  U.S.  v.ar  on  hunger.  The 
Marine  Resources  Council,  chaired  by 
Vice  Presidtni  Humphrey,  has  made 
many  reccmmei.dations  in  this  area,  and 
the  amendment  1  offered  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill  insures  that  the  Food  From  the 
Sea  Division  will  be  able  to  expand  its 
program. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  we  must  act 
now  to  restore  our  fishing  industry  to  its 
rightful  position  as  a  woild  leader,  and 
it  is  to  this  end  that  I  propose  the  fol- 
lowing six-point  program: 

First,  establish  a  fisheries  extension 
service. 

The  basic  cause  of  the  decline  of  the 
American  fisheries  has  been  the  failure 
of  the  industry  to  keep  abreast  of  new 
technology.  While  the  fieets  of  other  na- 
tions have  been  undergoing  a  tech- 
nological revolution,  the  Amciican  fleet 
has  become  more  and  more  dilapidated 
In  an  era  of  constant  innovation,  our 
fishermen  still  rely  on  the  methods  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  used.  As  their 
profit  margins  shrink,  they  become  more 
and  more  conservative  and  more  and 
more  wary  of  taking  risks.  Economic 
hardship  feeds  upon  itself,  and  the  prob- 
lem becomes  more  severe. 

In  order  to  help  break  this  cycle  of 
decline.  I  propose  the  establisiiment  of 
a  fisheries  extension  .service  to  provide 
a  link  between  the  fisherman  and  the 
academic  community,  and  to  provide  a 
continuing  educational  program  on  fish- 
ing technology,  marketing  procedures, 
and  processing  techniques.  In  addition, 
the  extension  service  would  be  designed 
to  provide  information  on  Government 
assistance  programs  and  to  foster  co- 
operation and  communication  among  the 
various  segments  of  the  industry. 

At  present,  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  the  States,  and  the  sea -grant 
colleges  conduct  some  extension  activi- 
ties, but  their  efforts  are  haphazard  and 
disjointed.  It  is  of  utmost  importance  not 
only  that  we  expand  the  extension  assist- 
ance to  the  American  fisheries,  but  also 
that  we  coordinate  existing  extension 
work.  An  ideal  extension  program  would 
provide  one  extension  officer  for  every 
100  fishermen.  The  basic  cost  of  such  a 
program  would  be  $50  million.  Because 
of  budgetary  constraints  now  pressing 
upon  us,  I  am  proposing  a  more  modest 
program,  serving  areas  and  Industries 
with  special  needs. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  would  establish,  in  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  a  Fisheries  Exten- 
sion Service.  The  Service  would  give  in- 
struction and  practical  demonstrations  in 
new  techniques  and  processes  available 
to  fishermen.  It  would  also  engage  in  pub- 
lication of  information  for  use  by  the  in- 
dustry. This  Fisheries  Extension  Service 


is  modeled  quite  closely  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Extension  Service  which  has  played 
so  vital  a  role  in  the  development  of 
American  agriculture. 

The  authorization  for  such  a  Service 
would  be  SiO  million  for  fiscal  year  19GS, 
$15  million  for  1969,  and  $20  miUion  for 
1970.  For  purposes  oi  comparison,  the 
1968  budget  request  for  the  Extension 
Service  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  nearly  $82  million. 

Second,  establish  a  program  of  techni- 
cal assistance  grants. 

The  Extension  Service  should  be 
backed  by  a  program  of  technical  assist- 
ance grants  to  finance  projects  designed 
to  demonstrate  the  power  of  new  tech- 
nology. On  the  recommendation  of  a 
local  extension  officer,  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  could  make  funds 
available  for  assisting  the  purchase  of 
advanced  equipment  necessary  for  mod- 
ernizing fishing  techniques.  What  I  pro- 
pose is  not  a  subsidy  program — the 
grants  would  be  provided  only  on  a  dem- 
onstration basis. 

Examples  of  the  projects  which  could 
be  financed  might  be  demonstrations  of 
the  effectiveness  of  central  radio  fleet  di- 
rection, of  using  computers  to  track  the 
movements  of  fish,  of  different  methods 
of  shellfish  farming,  and  of  various  tech- 
niques of  agriculture. 

There  would  be  authorized,  for  tech- 
nical assistance  grants,  $5  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1968,  $7.5  million  in  fiscal  1969. 
and  $10  million  in  fiscal  1970. 

Third,  change  the  fishing  vessel  sub- 
sidy rate  to  a  fiat  50  percent. 

Under  the  present  Fishing  Fleet  Im- 
provement Act,  and  the  A.-^hing  vessel 
subsidy  program,  the  subsidy  rate  for 
the  construction  of  fishing  vessels  is  the 
difference  between  the  construction  cost 
in  a  foreign  yard  and  the  cost  in  an 
American  yard  or  50  percent,  whichever 
is  less.  This  method  of  figuring  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy  was  borrowed 
from  the  merchant  marine  subsidy  pro- 
gram, and  has  not  been  satisfactory 
when  applied  to  the  construction  of 
small  fishing  vessels.  Obtaining  estimates 
from  foreign  yards  has  involved  long 
delays,  during  which  the  financing  Is  un- 
certain, is  expensive  to  the  fishermen, 
and  increases  the  administrative  costs 
of  the  program  by  almost  15  percent.  Be- 
cause the  foreign  yards  know  that  they 
will  not  be  commissioned  to  build  the 
vessels,  their  estimates  tend  to  be  rough, 
and  recipients  of  the  subsidy  have  felt 
that  the  amount  has  been  unfairly  de- 
termined. 

Despite  elaborate  procedures,  the  over- 
all average  rate  of  subsidy  since  1964  has 
been  47.79  percent,  and  this  figure  is 
higher  for  vessels  accepted  during  the 
past  12  months.  Insfad  of  being  mod- 
eled on  the  merchant  marine  sub- 
sidy program,  the  fi.shing  fieet  construc- 
tion subsidies  should  be  designed  to 
allow  American  fishermen  to  compete 
effectively  with  their  foreign  rivals. 
Canada,  for  example,  provides  a  flat 
subsidy  of  50  percent,  and  we  should  In- 
clude a  similar  provision  in  our  statute. 

Because  dilapidated  vessels  lie  at  the 
heart  of  the  problems  of  the  fisheries, 
the  subsidy  program  should  also  be  ex- 
panded as  rapidly  as  possible.  As  of 
March  of  this  year,  only  six  vessels  had 


been  completed,  10  were  under  construc- 
tion, fi\e  were  awaiting  contract  sign- 
ing, and  12  had  been  approved  by  the  In- 
terior Department  and  the  Maritime 
Administration.  The  ccnstiuttion  of 
these  vessels  was  expected  to  absorb  the 
entire  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
so  that  no  new  applications  can  be  ac- 
cepted until  additional  funds  are  pro- 
vided. 

It  is  evident  that  the  program  must 
be  expanded  if  the  American  fisheries 
are  to  compete  with  foieisn  fieets. 
Sijokesmen  for  the  industi-y  leel  that  the 
autliorization  sliould  be  raised  to  $60 
million,  and  there  is  a  bill  to  tliis  effect 
before  the  House.  My  bill  would  raise 
the  annual  authorization  to  $20  million. 
and  I  feel  that  this  is  the  minimum 
figure  consistent  with  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  the  program.  It  would  also  elim- 
inate the  differential  provision,  and  pro- 
vide for  a  fiat  50-percent  subsidy. 

Fourth,  undertake  a  comprehensive 
study  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  fish- 
eries regulations. 

The  development  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  fisheries  regulation  has  been  hap- 
hazard and  contradictory.  In  many 
States  there  is  little  or  no  integration 
between  the  laws  designed  to  promote 
sport  fishing  and  those  designed  to  foster 
commercial  activity.  The  laws  have  de- 
veloped as  the  result  of  political  pres- 
sure, in  many  instances,  rather  than  as 
a  result  of  coherent  thought,  and  the 
regulations  bear  little  relation  to  the  real 
needs  of  the  fisheries.  In  Maryland,  for 
example,  it  is  illegal  to  dredge  for  oysters 
in  a  boat  powered  by  a  gasoline  engine. 

I  propose  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  undertake  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  existing  fisheries  regulation,  and 
develop  a  series  of  model  codes  suitable 
for  adoption  by  the  States.  These  codes 
would  be  designed  to  reconcile  the 
competing  ends  of  sport  and  com- 
mercial fishermen,  and  to  promote  the 
conservation,  restoration,  and  efficient 
exploitation  of  our  marine  resources. 
These  codes  would  not  solve  the  problem 
completely,  but  they  would  provide  a 
strong  impetus  for  change.  They  would 
serve  as  a  badly  needed  first  step  toward 
rational  regulation  of  the  fisheries. 

Fifth,  expand  research  on  fish  protein 
concentrate. 

The  development  of  fish  protein  con- 
centrate promises  to  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant breakthrough  in  fish  processing  in 
this  century.  FPC  is  odorless,  tasteless, 
inexpensive,  and  highly  nutritious.  It  is 
easy  to  store,  easy  to  ship,  and  promises 
to  open  up  global  markets  for  the  Amer- 
ican fisheries.  The  widespread  use  of 
FPC  as  a  diet  supplement  could  provide 
the  impetus  for  a  revolution  in  American 
fishing,  and  a  small  investment  now  will 
pay  enormous  returns.  It  can.  further, 
help  forestall  what  many  experts  have 
warned  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  an  un- 
precedented global  famine. 

There  are  three  potential  processes 
for  reducing  fish  to  FPC— the  chemical, 
the  biological,  and  the  physical.  Each  of 
these  processes  must  be  developed  and 
approved  separately  for  different  species 
of  fish.  At  present,  the  chemical  process 
has  been  developed  for  lean  fish  by  both 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  and 
the  Vio-Bin  Corp.  of  Illinois.  Their  peti- 
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tions  were  both  approved  by  the  FDA 
earlier  this  year,  and  In  the  next  few 
months  Vio-Bin  plans  to  submit  a  peti- 
tion to  the  FDA  for  approval  of  its  proc- 
ess to  reduce  fatty  fish — such  as  men- 
haden and  herring — to  FPC. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  authorized  the 
construction  of  one  plant  for  the  produc- 
tion of  FPC  and  the  leasing  of  another 
plant  in  Public  Law  89-701.  Last 
month  the  Senate  adopted  an  amend- 
ment I  offered  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  to 
help  develop  foreign  markets  for  FPC. 
A  similar  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
House.  Under  its  provisions  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  uill  con- 
duct food  technology  research,  diet 
Introduction  studies,  and  demonstration 
feeding  programs  in  a  number  of  lesser- 
developed  countries.  This  should  provide 
us,  In  the  near  future,  with  the  informa- 
tion we  need  to  move  vigorously  into  an 
export  program  of  FPC. 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 
however,  has  done  little  work  on  a  proc- 
ess to  reduce  fatty  fish  to  FPC,  and  no 
one  has  gone  very  far  with  either  the  bio- 
logical or  the  physical  process. 

I  propose  that  this  research  be  ex- 
panded, by  amending  last  year's  FPC 
Act  to  provide  additional  funds.  This  in- 
crease will  greatly  speed  the  develop- 
ment of  FPC  and  will  assure  American 
preeminence  in  this  vital  area  of  fisher- 
ies technology.  The  bill  would  amend 
Public  Law  89-701,  adding  a  $1.5  million 
yearly  authorization  for  research  into 
the  production  and  marketing  of  FPC. 
while  continuing  the  $1  million  authori- 
zation for  the  construction  of  one  plant 
and  the  $1,555,000  authorization  for  the 
leasing  of  another.  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Commerical  Fisheries 
that  it  Is,  in  their  belief,  premature  to 
authorize  construction  funds  for  addi- 
tional plants,  pending  completion  of  the 
research  studies  into  other  methods  of 
reducing  whole  fish  to  FPC. 

Sixth,  authorize  the  formation  of  fish- 
eries marketing  agreements. 

Among  the  most  serious  problems 
plaguing  the  fisheries  are  seasonal  fluctu- 
ations in  price,  inadequate  assurances  of 
quality,  primitive  marketing  techniques, 
and  the  lack  of  promotional  advertising. 
As  a  partial  solution  to  these  problems, 
we  propose  the  establishment  of  volun- 
tary marketing  agreements  similar  to 
those  authorized  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1937. 

Under  title  n  of  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duce today,  fishermen  and  fish  proces- 
sors will  be  able  to  form  voluntary  associ- 
ations to  regulate  the  marketing  of  their 
products,  to  promote  the  development  of 
new  products,  to  conduct  marketing  re- 
search, and  to  undertake  promotional 
campaigns. 

The  value  of  such  agreements  has  been 
dramatically  illustrated  by  their  success 
in  promoting  and  developing  agricul- 
tural products.  Oranges  with  a  "Sunklst " 
label  offer  a  good  example.  In  that  case, 
orange  growers  joined  together  in  a  mar- 
keting association,  pooled  their  produc- 
tion of  oranges,  and  now  conduct  adver- 
tising and  promotional  campaigns  of  a 
size  and  scope  which  no  grower  would 
have  been  able  to  undertake  alone.  These 
growers  have  been  able  to  set  quality 
standards  and,  as  a  result,  have  greatly 


increased  per  capita  orange  consump- 
tion. 

Similar  associations  could  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  fisheries.  They  could  set 
quotas  on  marketing  and  maintain  re- 
serve stocks  to  dampen  seasonal  price 
fluctuations.  They  could  set  quality 
standards  to  increase  public  confidence 
in  the  product,  and  they  could  conduct 
research  and  advertising  campaigns  to 
increase  per  capita  consumption  in  the 
United  States.  The  authorization  of  such 
agreements  would  encourage  the  fisher- 
men to  help  themselves,  and  they  de- 
serve the  highest  priority. 

The  six  propo.sals  I  have  made  today 
should  not  be  considered  a  cure-all  for 
the  American  fisheries.  Rather,  they 
should  be  viewed  as  part  of  the  effort  we 
need  to  make.  There  are  other  steps 
which  we  should  make  as  well.  Certain 
of  these  are  presently  pending  before 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and 
will  be  the  subject  of  hearings  beginning 
this  week.  There  are  others  as  well,  and 
I  plan  to  submit  further  legislation  be- 
fore this  session  of  the  Congress  is  out. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  quote  briefly  from  an  article  In  the 
current  issue  of  the  Reporter  magazine 
which  reads: 

In  the  short  term,  the  fishermen  remain 
in  economic  Jeopardy.  Unless  something  can 
be  done  soon,  many  may  be  forced  to  seek 
other  work.  A  persuasive  case  can  be  made 
for  measures  to  help  the  fishermen.  Their 
annual  catch  1b  worth  »450  million  at  dock- 
side,  but  to  the  processor  It  Is  worth  $1  bil- 
lion They  have  $500  million  tied  up  In  ves- 
sels that  keep  shipyards  and  gear  manu- 
facturers busy.  The  Industry  and  closely- 
allied  shore  activities  provide  half  a  million 
Jobs.  U.S.  fishermen,  whatever  their  present 
wijes,  would  appear  to  be  a  national  asset. 

I  would  think  that  no  one  could  ques- 
tion either  those  facts  or  that  judgment, 
and  I  believe  that  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced today  can  help  our  fishermen.  I 
urge  its  speedy  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  number  of 
items  relating  to  the  need  for  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  today.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  2426  >  to  provide  certain  es- 
sential assistance  to  the  U.S.  fisheries  in- 
dustrj".  Introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MusKiEt,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Reporter  Magazine,  Sept.  7,  1967] 

Our  Catch-as-C.^tch-Can  Fisheries 

(By  Thomas  H.  Llneaweaver  III) 

In  March.  1965.  Boston  longshoremen  re- 
fused to  unload  a  shipment  of  foreign-caught 
flsh.  Not  that  there  was  anything  improper 
about  the  shipment.  A  processing  firm  in 
Maine  had  been  unable  to  find  a  particular 
flsh  on  the  domestic  market,  so  It  bought 
abroad.  That  was  proper.  But,  considering 
the  circumstances.  It  was  also  less  than 
politic  For  there  hangs  In  the  State  House 
In  Boston.  opfKJslte  the  Speaker's  desk,  a 
gilded  codfish — "a  memorial,"  according  to 
the  motion  to  hang  It  In  March.  1784.  "of  the 
Importance  of  the  Cod-Fishery  to  the  welfare 


of  this  Commonwealth."  The  flsh  In  dispute 
were  cod. 

Moreover,  the  cod  were  not  simply  foreign- 
caught.  They  were  caught  by  Russians  in- 
according  to  local  suspicion — waters  re- 
garded by  Yankee  fishermen  as  traditionally 
their  own.  Since  1960  a  Soviet  fleet  that  often 
numbers  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the 
world's  most  modern  and  efBcient  vessels  has 
been  fishing  south  and  east  of  Nantucket,  a 
few  miles  off  the  New  England  coast.  Trawl- 
ers two  hundred  feet  long  catch  the  fish,  fac- 
tory ships  four  hundred  feet  long  convert 
the  Cuitch  to  finished  products,  and  some 
ships  serve  both  functions.  Carrier  vessels 
take  the  finished  products  to  port  and  bring 
back  supplies.  Service  vessels,  and  frequently 
research  ships,  are  attached  to  the  of>eratlon. 
Similar  fieets  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Japan  fish  off  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  United  States  has  nothing  to  match 
these  fleets,  and  the  Boston  dispute,  which 
inevitably  became  known  as  the  Boston  Cod 
Party,  reflected  the  ailing  condition  of  the 
domestic  marine  fishery.  It  is  the  nation's 
oldest  industry  and  was  once  its  most  pros- 
perous, but  today,  except  for  regional  bright 
spots.  It  is  In  serious  difficulty. 

DECLINE    AND    DETERIORATION 

In  1948,  us.  fishermen  caught  about  five 
billion  pounds  of  fish,  eighty  per  cent  of 
our  domestic  use.  Now.  while  domestic  use 
has  doubled,  they  catch  less  than  forty  per 
cent  of  It  and  the  country  has  become  the 
world's  foremost  Importer  of  fish  and  flsh 
products — $720  million  worth  annually. 

During  the  mld-1950's  the  United  States 
slipped  from  second  to  fifth  among  fishing 
nations — behind  the  Soviet  Union,  Commu- 
nist China,  Japan,  and  Peru.  These  other 
countries  raised  their  catches  between  1954 
and  1964  (Japan  by  40  per  cent,  the  Soviet 
Union  by  nearly  100  per  cent,  China  by  150, 
and  Peru  by  an  astonishing  4,598  because  of 
the  exploitation  of  newly  discovered  anchovy 
stocks) ,  but  the  United  States  catch  fell  off. 
In  1966  the  United  States  fell  Into  sixth 
place  behind  Norway. 

This  country's  commercial  fishing  fleet 
also  deteriorated.  A  survey  done  last  year  by 
a  magazine  In  the  field  showed  that  of  the 
fleet's  fourteen  thousand  documented  ves- 
sels (five  net  tons  and  over),  some  450  were 
at  leaBt  fifty  years  old;  the  average  age 
was  twenty.  In  length  they  averaged  under 
seventy  feet.  They  were  generally  Ill- 
equipped:  ninety-two  per  cent  didn't  have 
refrigeration,  seventy-seven  per  cent  didn't 
have  direction  finders,  sixty-two  per  cent 
didn't  have  electrical  plants,  and  forty-eight 
per  cent  didn't  have  radio-telephones.  Three 
thousand  of  them  were  powered  by  engines 
from  thirteen  to  twenty  years  old,  and  six- 
teen per  cent  of  the  engines  had  not  been 
overhauled  In  the  past  eight  years.  In  1965, 
to  take  a  particularly  disheartening  example. 
225  of  New  England's  seven  hundred-odd 
fishing  vessels  called  for  Coast  Guard  assist- 
ance and  many  had  to  be  towed  upwards  of 
one  hundred  miles  home:  the  most  common 
problem  was  engine  breakdown,  but  a  leaky 
hull  was  not  uncommon.  Sixteen  vessels  sank 
and  eleven  fishermen  were  lost. 

The  Industry's  plight  has  various  and  even 
bizarre  origins.  To  begin  with,  a  law  signed 
on  New  Years  Eve,  1792,  by  George  Wash- 
ington made  it  Illegal  for  forelgn-bullt  fish- 
ing vessels  to  land  their  catch  In  a  U.S.  port. 
It  is  still  on  the  books.  Its  Intent  was  to  pro- 
tect small  domestic  shipyards,  and  for  years 
It  had  no  Impact  on  fishermen.  Now,  how- 
ever, when  the  cost  of  building  a  fishing 
vessel  In  the  United  States  Is  fifty-five  to 
sixty-five  per  cent  greater  than  In,  say.  West 
Oerinany,  the  Netherlands,  or  Japan,  few  U.S. 
fishermen  can  afford  new  vessels  that  would 
be  competitive  with  their  foreign  counter- 
parts. 

Although  United  States  postwar  policies 
have  been  vital  to  the  health  of  International 
trade,  they  have  hurt  the  American  fisher- 
man. Tariff  barriers  of  long  standing  have 
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been  lowered  or  discarded.  Foreign  aid  has 
been  greatly  helpful  to  the  development  of 
.  foreign  fisheries,  many  of  which  soon  began 
to  compete  successfully  in  the  United  States 
market  At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  allied 
n.itions — and  such  unaUied  ones  as  Russia, 
Evist  Germany,  and  Poland— have  been  in- 
vesting m  modern  fishing  fleets  to  provide 
food  and.  through  export,  foreign  exchange, 

.■\s  a  result,  the  U.S.  fisherman's  share  of 
the  domestic  market  continues  to  shrink. 
Exports  amount  to  only  $85  million — twelve 
per  cent  of  the  import  total— and  the  gap 
will  protably  grow  larger. 

It  has  been  saiid,  with  a  degree  of  Justice, 
that  the  U.S.  fisherman  Is  conservative:  that 
he  is  reluctant  to  try  anything  new;  that 
because  he  doesn't  always  deliver  raw  mate- 
rial :n  the  form  the  processor  wants  It,  the 
processor  Is  forced  to  buy  elsewhere.  There 
is.  however,  another  side  to  this.  The  fish- 
erman has  for  some  time  been  in  a  high-risk, 
low-profit  situation.  Gambling  on  new  gear 
or  a  new  method  of  operation  could  be  ruin- 
ous.  And   there  are   other  discouragements. 

The  states  manage  their  own  fishery  re- 
sources, usually  by  limiting  or  outlawing  ef- 
ficiency on  the  theory  that  this  Is  the  best 
way  to  conserve  resources.  Massachusetts 
fishermen  can't  use  a  seine  to  catch  striped 
bass.  Many  Chesapeake  oyster  dredgers  must 
use  sailboats.  Alaska  seine  boats  in  the  salm- 
on fishery  are  limited  to  a  maxlmtun  of 
fi:ty-elght  feet  in  length  and  In  an  effort  to 
compensate  for  this  restriction,  they  are  con- 
structed with  such  wide  beams  that  they 
are  Inefficient  whether  fishing  for  salmon  or 
any  other  species. 

•The  nation's  128.000  commercial  fishermen 
are  bv  and  large  broken  up  Into  regional  or 
fisher-v  groups  whose  Interests  often  diverge. 
There"  is  no  effective  national  flshermen's 
association.  This  situation  usually  precludes 
any  concerted  efforts  to  change  the  laws. 
New  England  ground  fishermen,  for  instance, 
f.ivored  Congressional  action  In  1966  to  ex- 
tend the  territorial  fishing  limit  from  three 
miles  off  the  U.S.  coast  to  twelve.  They  fish 
close  to  the  coast  and  fear  foreign  encroach- 
ment. Gulf  of  Mexico  shrimp  fishermen  and 
California  tuna  fishermen  opposed  extension. 
They  frequently  fish  foreign  waters  and  feel 
vulnerable  to  retaliation  by  other  govern- 
ments. 

The  nations  eating  habits  are  often  cited 
as  contributing  to  the  fishermen's  unhappy 
predlcame.'.t.  The  yearly  use  of  fish  in  the 
United  States  averages  sixty-three  pounds 
per  person,  almost  twice  the  world  average, 
but  most  of  the  poundage  Is  used  as  fish 
meal  to  supplement  the  diet  of  livestock  and 
pets.  The  per  capita  use  of  flsh  for  the  table 
IS  a  relatlvelv  modest  ten  and  a  half  pounds 
as  against  one  hundred  and  fotir  pounds  of 
beef,  fifty-eight  pounds  of  pork,  and  thirty- 
six  pounds  of  chicken.  To  fishery  analysts 
the  breakdown  Is  Irrelevant.  They  emphasize 
that  while  the  domestic  catch  Is  static  at 
about  five  billion  pounds,  domestic  use  1b 
twelve  billion  pounds  and  growing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  population.  Moreover,  they  estl- 
niate  that  available  fishery  resources  could 
sustain  an  annual  catch  five  times  the  pres- 
ent harvest.  The  U.S.  fisherman,  Vo.  brief, 
lacks  neither  the  market  nor  the  fish,  and  If 
he  could  become  competitive  It  would  make 
small  difference  to  hUn  whether  he  caught 
flsh  for  meal  or  for  food. 

RESEARCH   AND  DEVELOPMENT 

One  step  toward  competlUveness  would  be 
the  building  of  efficient  vessels.  In  1964  Con- 
gress expanded  and  strengthened  an  earlier 
attempt  to  alleviate  the  situation  that  stems 
from  the  law  Washington  signed  In  1792  aa 
well  as  the  fishery  trends  since  the  Second 
World  War.  It  authorized  •lO  million  a  year 
for  five  years  for  a  subsidy  of  up  to  fifty  per 
cent  to  cover  the  difference  between  vessel 
construction  costs  In  U.S.  and  foreign  shlp- 
vards.  The  program  has  been  slow  in  getting 
under  way;  from  December,  1964,  through 
June.   1967,  only  flfty-flve  subsidy  applica- 


tions were  approved  and  only  twenty-two 
contracts  were  let.  The  fact  Is,  relatively  few 
fishermen  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  a 
law  that  requires  the  subsidized  vessel  to  be 
of  advanced  design,  able  to  operate  in  ex- 
panded areas,  and  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  gear  available.  Such  a  vessel  of  about 
one  hundred  feet  in  length  may  cost  up  to 
$500,000.  In  addition  to  the  subsidy  program, 
the  government  also  provides  funds  to  In- 
sure vessel  mortgages  and  something  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $3  million  a  year  in  loan 
funds  at  six  per  cent  Interest  to  build  or 
remodel  vessels.  Therefore,  the  government 
makes  available  only  the  modest  sum  of 
about  ?15  million  a  year  for  upgrading  the 
fleet. 

Efficiency,  of  course,  depends  not  only  on 
a  modernized  fleet  but  also  on  adequate  re- 
search. But  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries (BCF),  which  conducts  government  re- 
search into  the  marine  fishery.  Is  not  treated 
with  generosity.  Its  budget  for  fiscal  1968  Is 
about  $49  mililon — a  modest  rise  from  that 
of  1967,  but  a  sum  that  still  leavee  some 
research  facilities  understaffed  and  some 
research  projects  underfinanced.  For  in- 
stance. BCF  currently  has  only  seventeen  re- 
search vessels  over  seventy  feet  In  length 
plus  one  under  construction.  A  research  ves- 
sel in  the  150-foot  range,  which  is  not  large 
for  an  ocean-going  ship,  costs  about  $2  mil- 
lion. But  the  bureau  has  no  funds  allocated 
to  new-vessel  construction  for  this  fiscal 
vear. 

Yet  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
does  well  by  the  fisherman.  Its  efforts  In 
such  areas  as  the  prediction  of  groundflsh 
abundance  and  the  development  of  new- 
uses  and  better  processing  methods  are  good 
examples. 

In  the  past,  the  fisherman  sometimes 
geared  his  vessel  to  catch  a  usually  abun- 
dant species  of  groundftsh  and  then  found 
that  the  species  wasn't  abundant  enough  to 
be  profitable.  Tills  meant  that  he  might 
have  to  lay  up.  for  a  change-over  in  gear 
to  fish  another  species  was  often  too  costly. 
Today  he  Is  forewarned.  Bcf  biologists  have 
learned  that  the  abundance  and  thus  the 
catch  of  certain  species  can  be  predicted  by 
a  year  or  more  by  having  port  agents  moni- 
tor dally  landings  and  by  making  month- 
long  cruises  to  sample  the  young  of  the  year 
at  perhaps  two  hundred  locations  on  the 
fishing  grounds. 

The  BCF  also  administers  a  program  en- 
acted by  Congress  In  1964.  whereby  the 
Federal  government  will  meet  up  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  state  research 
project.  During  the  last  two  flscal  years,  $8.2 
million  was  appropriated  for  aid  to  such 
projects  as  pink-salmon  forecast  research 
In  Alaska,  oyster-raft  production  In  Alabama, 
and  gear  research  and  testing  of  Improved 
commercial  fishing  boats  In  Puerto  Rico. 

The  bureau  Is  attempting  to  develop  proc- 
essing methods  that  will  be  less  costly  than 
present  ones,  yet  give  fish  a  longer  and 
more  appealing  life  In  the  food  store.  Ir- 
radiation and  freeze-drjrtng  are  two  new 
methods  about  which  there  Is  optimism,  and 
If  they  brotulen  the  market  for  food  fish 
the  U.S.  fisherman  stands  to  gain. 

A  marine  (or  fish)  protein  concentrate 
developed  by  the  bcf  and  by  the  VloBln 
Corporation  could  broaden  the  fisherman's 
market.  Mantifactured  from  the  whole  fish — 
head,  tall,  teeth.  Innards,  and  all — the  con- 
centrate U  an  almost  tasteless  and  odorless 
fiour  that  Is  very  nutritious  and,  at  20 
cents  a  pound,  cheap  to  produce.  A  ton  of 
fish  can  be  converted  to  320  pounds  of  con- 
centrate, enough  to  bolster  the  diets  of 
thirty  undernourished  persons  for  a  year  at 
a  cost  of  two  dollars  each.  Since  1.5  billion 
persons  throughout  the  world  suffer  from 
protein  malnutrition  and  population  is  out- 
stripping agricultural  capacity,  the  concen- 
trate's proponents  believe  that  It  will  become 
a  major  domestic  and  export  commodity, 
opening  the  way  for  VS.  fishermen  to  ex- 
ploit  bllUona   of   pounds   of   presently   un- 


utilized fish  stocks  on  the  Continental  Shelf. 
Although  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration had  withheld  approval  of  the  concen- 
trate's sale  for  six  years  on  the  ground  that 
consumers  would  consider  anything  made 
from  whole  fish  to  be  filthy,  the  agency  has 
finally  acquiesced  and  Congress  has  voted 
funds  for  construction  of  a  pilot  plant  and 
the  leasing  of  another. 

SURVEYS    AND    SOUNDINGS 

For  all  the  bcf's  good  works,  Its  com- 
munication with  the  fishermen  is  imperfect. 
It  passes  along  research  findings  and  other 
pertinent  fishery  information  In  Its  publica- 
tions and  m  scientific  Journals,  but  It  has  no 
formal  extension  service — a  serious  gap.  con- 
sidering what  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's extension  service  and  county-agent 
system  have  meant  to  the  farmer  in  terms  of 
technological  education  and   assistance. 

Indeed,  the  fisherman  has  poor  communi- 
cations not  only  with  the  bct  but  also  wltii 
the  twenty-odd  government  agencies  In- 
volved m  oceanography.  Ocean  currents, 
weather,  bottom  topography,  chemistry,  and 
other  factors  affect  the  behavior  and  produc- 
tivity of  fish,  yet  there  Is  no  effective  mecha- 
nism' for  relaying  information  on  these  topics 
to  the  fisherman.  A  remedy  may  be  In  the 
offing,  for  Congress  and  the  White  House  In- 
dependently took  first  measures  In  June, 
1966.  to  centralize  the  governments  ocean 
research,  and  to  co-ordinate  it  with  research 
being  carried  out  by  states,  industries,  uni- 
versities, and  unaffiliated  marine  laboratories. 
Congress  created  a  cabinet-level  National 
Cotincll  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  headed  by  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey and  a  Commission  on  Marine  Science, 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development, 
which  Is  to  Issue  a  report  next  year.  The 
Panel  on  Oceanography  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee,  In  a  study  en- 
titled Egective  Use  of  the  Sea,  recommended 
that  something  be  done  forthwith  about  the 
commercial  fishery.  "Clearly,"  It  reported, 
"the  United  States  lags  behind  other  nations 
In  the  technology  of  fishing  and  acqulculture. 
Future  food  problems  of  the  world  require 
that  we  develop  these  technologies  and  assist 
other  nations  to  develop  them.  The  Panel 
assigns   very  high  priority   to  this   task." 

Two  additional  cheering  notes  were  struck 
in  1966.  The  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
where  marine  research  Is  excellent  and 
growing,  announced  a  two-year  academic  pro- 
gram designed  to  graduate  well-informed 
fishermen,  the  first  such  university  program 
In  this  country  And  Congress,  mindful  of  the 
land-grant  colleges'  Influence  on  agricultural 
development,  p.^ssed  the  National  Sea  Grant 
College  and  Program  Act  providing  grants  to 
further  the  development  of  marine  resources. 

It  can  be  fairly  said  that  U.S.  fishermen 
finally  are  being  noticed  and  that  they  have  a 
future.  The  states  probably  will  eliminate  or 
modify  some  of  the  obstacles  to  efficient 
fishing.  New  processing  methods  undoubtedly 
will  prove  more  economical  than  old  ones  and 
the  market  for  food  fish  will  expand.  Marine 
protein  concentrate  also  will  provide  new  op- 
portunities for  expansion. 

The  vessel-subsidy  program  Is  now  starting 
to  contribute  substantially  to  the  enlarge- 
ment and  upgrading  of  the  fishing  fieet,  but 
the  bald  fact  remains  that  most  of  the  fleet 
needs  modernizing  and  the  fisherman  mtist 
have  more  Congressional  help.  To  reduce  the 
uncertainty  and  delay  inherent  In  the  present 
system.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  subsidy  be 
made  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  construction 
cost  and  that  the  present  procedures  be  sim- 
plified. It  has  also  been  suggested  that  tax 
incentives  for  vessel  construction  or  Improve- 
ment could  be  a  spur  to  progress,  as  could 
a  plan  slmUar  to  one  operating  in  Canada 
that  offers  a  fixed  subsidy  and  an  Interest- 
free  loan  on  the  balance. 

In  the  short  term,  however,  the  fishermen 
remain  In  economic  Jeopardy.  Unless  some- 
thing can  be  done  soon,  many  may  be  forced 
to  seek  other  work.  A  persuasive  case  can  b* 
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made  for  mpasures  to  help  the  fishermen. 
Their  annual  catch  Is  worth  $450  million  at 
dockslde,    but    to   the   processor   It   Is   worth 


(1  billion.  They  have  $500  mllUon  tied  up  In 
vessels  that  keep  shipyards  and  gear  manu- 
facturers   busy.    The    Industry    and    closely 

U.S.  CATCH  OF  FISH  AND  SHELLFISH,  1926-66 


allied  shore  activities  provide  half  a  million 
Jobs.  U.S.  fishermen,  whatever  their  present 
woes,  would  appear  to  be  a  national  asset. 


Year 


1928 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934  

1935   

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940. 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 


C3tch  tir 
human  tood 

Catch  tor 

Tot 

)l 

(million 

products  > 

Millions  ot 

Millions  ol 

pounds) 

(million 
pounds) 

pounds 

dollars 

2,198 

673 

2.871 

(0 

2,172 

634 

2,806 

(■■) 

2.370 

691 

3.061 

(') 

2.601 

890 

3,491 

O 

2,478 

746 

3.224 

109 

2,129 

501 

2.630 

77 

1.864 

748 

2.612 

56 

2,086 

911 

2.997 

(0 

2.434 

1.670 

4.104 

(') 

2.583 

1,552 

4,135 

« 

2,354 

1,972 

4,826 

{■) 

2,703 

1,650 

4,363 

101 

2,639 

1,615 

4.254 

94 

2.713 

1,732 

-  4. 445 

97 

2.574 

1.385 

4.059 

99 

3.062 

1.838 

4,900 

129 

2,683 

1.192 

3.875 

170 

2.737 

1.425 

4,162 

204 

2.865 

1.668 

4.533 

213 

3.167 

1,431 

4.598 

270 

3,049 

1,418 

4.467 

313 

Average 

price  per 

pound  (cents) 


(-) 

(■■) 
(0 


3.39 


V) 
(») 
(0 

(') 


2.32 
2.20 
2.17 
2.44 
2.63 
4.40 
4.90 
4.70 
5.87 
7.01 


Year 


1947. 
1948. 
1949. 
1950. 
1951. 
1952. 
1S53. 
1954. 
19d5. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1%0. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 


Catch  for 
human  food 

Catch  lor 

Tot 

ll 

Average 

(million 

products  > 

\'illions  of 

Millions  ot 

price  per 

pounds) 

(million 
pounds) 

pounds 

dollars 

pound  (ce.nts) 

3.020 

1.329 

4,349 

312 

7.16 

3.146 

1.367 

4,513 

371 

8.22 

3.305 

1.499 

4,804 

343 

7.13 

>  3. 307 

1.594 

4.901 

347 

7.09 

3.048 

1,385 

4.433 

365 

8.23 

2.778 

1.654 

4,432 

354 

8.20 

2.519 

1.968 

4,487 

356 

7.94 

2.705 

2.057 

4,762 

359 

7.55 

2.579 

2,230 

4,809 

339 

7.05 

2.690 

2,578 

5,268 

372 

7.06 

2.475 

2,314 

4,789 

354 

7.39 

2,651 

2.096 

4,747 

373 

7.86 

2.369 

2.753 

5.122 

346 

6.76 

2,498 

2.444 

4.942 

354 

7.15 

2,490 

2,697 

5.187 

362 

6.98 

2,540 

3  2,814 

5  5,354 

396 

7.40 

2.556 

2,291 

4,847 

377 

7.78 

2,497 

2,044 

4,541 

389 

8.57 

2.586 

2,190 

4,776 

445 

9.33 

2.568 

1,773 

4.341 

M54 

3  10.47 

'  Procesied  into  meal,  oil.  fish  solubles,  homogenized  conoensed  fish,  shell  products  and  used 
as  bait  and  animal  food. 
1  Not  availaoie. 


'  Recora. 

Note:  Does  not  include  data  on  the  Hawaiian  catch  p'lor  to  1946. 


US.  FISH  CATCH,  BY  STATES,  1965-66 


1%5 


1966' 


Record  catch 


State 


Pounds  Amount  Pounds  Amount         Year         Pounds 

(tnousanis)  (thousands)  (thousands)  (thousands)  (thousands) 


Alabama 22.  ibO 

Alaska    491,44: 

Ar'ZOna S 

ArKansas   8,  3C5 

Calitornia 458.028 

Coioraflo '^^i 

Conrrclicut 4,927 

Delaware     48,049 

Flonia     211.887 

Georiiia 20,  u69 

Ha*aii 19,588 

liaho   .- !,394 

Illinois   7.496 

Indiana   2.927 

Iowa          3,1)01 

Kansas 42 

Kenluckj -  2,  '.'9 

Louisiana  798.917 

Maine 2i;4.846 

Maryia-d 36.672 

Massachusetts 442,  43j 

Michgan 19."43 

Minnesota 14.469 

Mississippi 371.514 

Missouri. 432 

Montana 354 

Nebraska 412 


J5.^>» 

;25.Gtnj 

7j. 146 

588.  000 

(-') 

633 

(') 

50. 743 

474.  9uO 

9 

(') 

1,5C7 

Q) 

909 

5.700 

35, 346 

204.000 

4,104 

16, 000 

3,602 

13,500 

75 

(') 

682 

O 

299 

0) 

231 

(') 

If. 

(') 

232 

0) 

38,379 

J  664.  100 

21,922 

200,400 

13,220 

82. 500      ■■ 

46,147 

412.500 

2.757 

21.200     ■• 

335 

(3)           '% 

9.704 

!  273. 100    * 

44 

()      *■ ». 

32 

(')     »3 

39 

(>)     Iff 

;J7.500        1955  29,307 

74,000        1936  932,341 

(')  0) 

(0  (<) 

53, 300    1936  1, 760. 183 

(')  (') 

(s)     1930  88,012 

40O   1953  367, 500 

33,900    1938  241,443 

3,900   1927  47,607 

3,000    1954  20.610 

(')  (') 

(')  cj 

(0  (') 

(0  (•) 

(')  (') 

(')  w 

■39,800        1965  798.917 

24,300        1950  356.266 

14.000        1890  141,607 

45.000        1948  649,6% 

2.500        1930  35,580 

0)  (') 

!9,500       1961  391,689 

(')  (') 

(')  (•) 

(>)  (') 


State 


1965 


1966  < 


Record  catch 


Pounds  Amount  Pounds  Amount 

(thousands)  (thousands)  (thousands)  (thousands) 


Year 


Pounds 
(thousands) 


New  Hampshire...  1,272  S637  (s) 

New  Jersey. 160,440  11.385  97.300 

New  Mexico 36  3  Q) 

New  York     147.904  12.492  =64.400 

North  Carolina....  233.961  9,241  250. 4C0 

North  Dakota 333  25  Q) 

Ohio             11,528  1,163  10,500 

Oklahoma 867  104  (>) 

Oregon           .  ...  69,145  8,816  74,500 

Pennsylvania 515  91  (.') 

Rhode  Island 48.706  4.624  68,600 

South  Carolina....  26  611  4.928  21.200 

South  Dakota 3.446  233  (3) 

Tennessee 8,986  936  Q) 

Texas 155,999  35,795  2  123.800 

Utah 447  59  (') 

Virginia       504.862  26.969  418.400 

Washington 127,357  18.477  136.000 

Wisconsin 31,995  2,118  44,400 

Wyoming 124  2  (•') 

States  for  which 
information  not 
available  (esti- 
mated)      50, 600 

Total 4,776,013  445,498  4,341,000 


(')  (') 

J9,800   1956  540,060 

(')  (<) 

2  11,500    1880  2  335,000 

9,6C0   1959  342,612 

0)  w 

1.100        1936  31.083 

(^)  (') 

11,000   1941  91,725 

Qj  ■  (') 

5. 200   1889  128, 056 

4.100   1965  26.611 

«  (') 

0)  (•) 

=  42,700   1960  237,684 

(»)  (') 

21,000   1959  526.306 

19,400   1941  197,253 

2.200  (<) 

(')  (*) 


5,  600 
454,  400 


1  F-'eliminary 

'Catch  ir-  interior  *aters  estimated. 

■  Data  not  available 

<  Not  determined. 


Note  Statistics  on  the  eaten  are  sho*n  in  iue  (round)  weight  of  ali  Items  except  univalve  and 
bivalve  mollusks  (conchs,  clams,  oysters,  scallops,  etc.)  which  are  shown  in  the  weight  of  meats 
excluding  the  shell 


IMPORTANT  U.S.  FISHERY  IMPORTS,  l%5-66 


ItM 


1965 


1966 


5- year 
average, 
1960^4 


1.  Edible  fishery  r.oducts 
1.  Fresh  and  frozen; 
Fillets. 

Groundfish  and  ocean  perch.l.OOO  pounds..        80. 147 
Blocks  and  slabs do 214,807 

Total do..-.  294.954 

Other do....  74,724 

Halibut do....  21,726 

Salmon do 7,861 

Tuna 

Albacore      do 167,460 

Other      do....  159.728 

Loins  and  disks do....  12.033 

Sea  scallop  (meats)_ do....  16,495 

Lobsters: 

Common  (includes  fresh-cooked  meat) 

l.OOC  podnds  ...  18.597 

Spiny do....  37,814 

Shrimp  (mostly  frozen,  some  canied  and  dried) 

1,000  pounds  ...  162,942 


108, 525 
206. 573 

315,098 

92.707 

19,496 

8.295 

180, 167 

207,970 

15.233 

16.712 


17.124 
36.847 


75.829 
134. 252 

210,081 
69,549 
23.256 
10.646 

111,415 

164,848 

10,522 

11.308 


21,407 
34,011 


178,549        137,395 


Item 


1965 


1966 


5-year 

average, 

1960-64 


1.  Edible  fishery  products— Continued 

^""salmon 1.000  pounds. .  101  572  6,922 

^""'"nlil                                        .     ..do..  .  21.532  23.600  24,331 

Notinoir.'.'.;."-!""-!^!!".! do     ..  23.538  33,989  17,467 

^""Vnoil        do    ..  211  160  362 

In  brine do....  53.750  61,400  65,494 

Bonito  and  yeilowtail:  ,      .  ,      „  ,  ,,, 

In  oil                                          ...do....  2.044  l.x-6  5.324 

In  brine'.:::;;;;:;::.: ....do....  i,m  1.3:0  2.545 

Crab  meat do....  4.152  2,233  4,419 

'•"'"S.mmon do....  2.E51  2,?61  2.694 

Spiny do...  129  158  252 

Oysters  (mostly  canned) do —  S.cja  12, 016  7,798 

2.  Nonedlble  fishery  products: 

a.  Scrap  and  meal Ions  270.666  447.784  283.435 

b.  Solubles         do     ..  5. 13i.  4.308  5,568 

e.  Whale  oil  sperm 1,000  pounds..  77,107  58.167  58,684 


Note-  The  data  include  imports  into  U.S.  terrtories  and  possessions  and  landings  o(  tuna  by 
foreigi>  vessels  in  American  Samoa. 


Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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il;i  pounds  of  edible  meail 
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Year 


Fresh  and 
frozen  ' 


Canned  ■ 


Cured  > 


Total 


1916 

1917.... 

1918 

1919.... 
1920.... 
1921.... 
1922.... 
1923.... 
1924.... 
1925.... 
1926.... 
1927.... 
1928.... 
1929.... 
1930.... 
1931.... 
1932.... 
1933.... 
1934.... 
1935.... 
1936.... 
1937.... 

1938 

1939.... 
1940..-. 
1941.... 


6.0 
6.2 
6.4 
6.4 
6.3 
6.2 
6.1 
6,0 
6.1 
6.3 
6.6 
7.0 
7.1 
6.9 
5.8 
4.9 
4.3 
4.2 
4.3 
5.1 
5.2 
5.6 
5.2 
5.3 
5.7 
6.3 


2.2 
2.0 
2.0 
2.8 
3.2 
2.2 
3.2 
2.9 
3.2 
3.2 
3.4 
3.9 
3.9 
3.9 
3.4 
3.2 
3.4 
3.9 
4.2 
4.7 
5.8 
5.3 
4.8 
4.7 
4.6 
4.2 


2.8 
2.7 

2.5 


1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

.7 

.7 

.6 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.9 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.7 


11.0 
10.9 
10.9 
11.6 
11.8 
10.5 
11.3 
10.7 
11.0 
11.1 
11.4 
12.2 
12.1 
11.9 
10.2 
8.8 
8.4 
8.7 
9.2 
10.5 
11.7 
11.8 
10.8 
10,7 
11.0 
11.2 


Year 


Fresh  and 
frozen ' 


Canned  ' 


Cured  > 


ToUl 


1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966* 


5.2 
5.5 
5.5 
6,6 
5.9 
5.8 
6.0 
5.8 
6.3 
6.3 
6.2 
6.4 
6.2 
5.9 
5.7 
5.5 
5.7 
5.9 
5.7 
5.9 
5.8 
5.7 
5.9 
6.0 
5.9 


2.9 
1.8 
2.6 
2.6 
4.2 
3.8 
4.4 
4.5 
4.9 
4.3 


4.0 
4.3 
4.3 
4.4 
4.1 
4.4 
4.2 


0.6 
.6 
.6 
.7 
.7 
.7 
.7 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.7 
.7 
.7 
.7 
.7 
.7 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.5 
.5 
.5 
.5 
.5 
.5 


8.7 
7.9 
8.7 
9.9 
10.8 
10.3 
11.1 
10.9 
11.8 
11.2 
11.2 
11.4 
11.2 
10.5 
10.4 
10.2 
10.6 
10.9 
10.3 
10.7 
10.6 
10.6 
10.5 
10.9 
10.6 


: ^- r^s;;^^s^^^^^^a?eT!5fS°^a^ifo^v^s^°n/^:;^^^^^"Li;S'^s;  -?^;p^;^n^^n?^'^  ^::'^^:.;^^ 

hea^y  Export  and  mSytaK^gs  ot  canned  fish  from  1916  to  1918,  beginning  ,n  1921  based  on         '  Preliminary. 

ANNUAL  PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF  FISH  AND  SHELLFISH.  BY  REGION  AND  COUNTRY 


statistics  for  individual  years. 
line  projection. 


Region  and  country 


Period 


Estimated  edible 
weight  (pounds) 


Region  and  country 


Period 


Estimated  edible 
weight  (pounds) 


Europe: 

Austria - 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany  (Federal  Republic). 

Greece. 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland- 

Portugal 

Romania 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland... 

United  Kingdom 

Yugoslavia. 

North  America: 

Canada    .  . 

United  States--- 

Latin  America: 

Argentina 

Br,«lL-. 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 


1964  65 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1963-64 

l%3-64 

1963-64 

1963 

1%3 

l%4-e5 

1964-65 

1964-65 

1961-63 

1%4 

l%l-63 

l%3-64 

1964-65 

1963-64 

l%4-«5 

1963 

l%4-65 
1966 

1962 
1962 
1962 
1963 
1963 
1959 
1961 


8.2 
13.2 
37.3 
2&0 

16.3 

13.9 
22.5 

7.7 
11.7 
13.9 
44.5 

9.0 
50.7 

4.4 
30.6 
47.0 

8.8 
22.5 

2.9 

15.0 
10.6 

4.4 
6.4 

15.0 
2.6 
2.6 
7.7 

11.0 


Latin  Amerka— Continued 

El  Salvador 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Panama 

Peru 

Surinam 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Far  East: 

Ceylon 

China,  Taiwan 

India 

Japan 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Africa  and  Near  East: 

Israel 

Lebanon 

Libya 

Madagascar 

fvlauntius 

Southern  Rhodesia 

South  5.!rica 

Turkey 

Uganda - 

United  Arab  Republic... 
Oceania: 

Australia 

New  Zealand 


1962 
1958 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1964 
1961 
1962 

1964 
1964 

l%3-€4 
1964 
1963-64 
1964 

1963-64 

1964 

1959 

1962 

1964 

1953 
1960-61 
1%0-61 

1961 
1963-64 

1%3  64 

1964 


2.6 
2S.1 

11.  s 
17.4 
20l7 
3.3 
14.3 

1&2 

31.3 

2  6 
54.7 

3.5 
32.8 

14.3 
6.8 
2.6 
8L4 

13.0 
3.3 

19.4 
5.5 
9.7 

11.  0 


^rc^^l^ld°n  ™or[^"l^'l9.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  C  the  United  Na.ons. 

EMPLOYMENT,  US    FISHING  CRAFT  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS,  VARIOUS  YEARS,  193C-^S 


Item 


1930 


1940 


1950 


1960 


1965 


Persons  employed,  direct:  ...  ,,, 

Fishermen Moooc 

Shoreworkers ''^•^° 

Total 198'"2 

Craft  utilized,  fishing:  .  ,., 

Vessels  (5  net  tons  and  over) ik' J?7 

Motorboats...- oi'qci 

Other  boats ^''^'" 

Total "-"^ 

Vessels   documented  for  fishing: 

First  documentation j' 

Redocu  mentation -  '^' 

Total (') 

Fishery  shore  establishments: 

Pacific  Coast  States-. 

Atlantic  Coast  and  Gulf  States 

Great  Lakes  and  Mississippi  River  States 

Hawaii 

Total.. 

1  Data  not  available. 
•Indicates  record. 


124,795 
90,215 


161,463 
102,015 


130.431 
93.625 


126,565 
86,865 


215,010       '263,478 


5,562 
31,055 
35, 193 


11.496 
46,067 
34,747 


71,810 
320 

_o 


•92,310 


812 
29 


•841 


224,  056 

12,018 

56,  E89 

8,150 

77,057 

408 
24 

432 

215.430 


12,311 

63,828 

3,393 


79,532 


612 

61 


663 


569 
2,024 
402 
(') 

579 

2,038 

438 

0) 

700 
2,699 
484 
C) 

515 

2,898 

772 

22 

557 

2,931 

677 

24 

2,995 

3.055 

3.883 

•4.2C^ 

4.189 

L  B  J.  DESERVES  GREAT  CREDIT 
FOR  BRrNGING  PRIVATE  CAPITAL 
TO  THE  SLUMS— A.MENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    3  17 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.=ident,  it  Is 
mv  ur.dcr.standinB  that  today  the  Sen- 
ate will  consider  the  measure  niakinp  ap- 
propriations for  the  independent  offices 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development.  The  measure  will  be 
before  the  Ser.ate  today  and  perhaps  to- 
morrow. 

In  this  connection,  a  sipniflcant  break- 
throuprh  was  achieved  last  week  when  a 
group  of  the  Nation's  largest  insurance 
companies  announced  a  plan  to  invest  $1 
billion  of  private  capital  in  urban  ghetto 
real  estate.  The  Johnson  administration 
deser^-es  great  credit  for  organizing  and 
encouraging  this  initiative.  It  will  help 
significantly  to  .solve  our  urban  problems 
without  an  immense  burden  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasur>-. 
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This  decision  reverses  a  long-term 
trend  of  the  flight  of  capital  from  the 
declining  portions  of  our  central  cities. 
The  decisions  of  private  investors  to  in- 
vest or  not  to  invest  have  a  tremendous 
impact  on  urban  growth  and  develop- 
ment. In  the  past,  many  lenders  have 
"red  lined"  entire  sections  of  our  central 
cities,  with  the  result  that  mortgage 
credit  becomes  virtually  unobtainable. 

Mr.  President,  by  that  I  mean  that  they 
draw  a  red  line  around  the  ghetto  area 
and  they  will  not  go  in  there  or  touch 
it  under  any  circumstances.  When  credit 
dries  up.  the  neighborhood  quickly  goes 
downhill.  This  makes  it  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  attract  capital.  Thus,  the  reluc- 
tance of  investors  to  lend  in  neighbor- 
hoods which  might  decline  quickly  be- 
comes a  self-fulfllling  prophecy.  We  must 
develop  new  ways  to  break  this  vicious 
cycle. 

I  welcome  and  applaud  the  initiative 
shown  by  the  Nation's  insurance  com- 
panies I  am  hopeful  that  other  lending 
institutions  such  as  our  commercial 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
will  follow  the  example  set  by  the  insur- 
ance industry.  It  is  obvious  that  the  task 
of  rebuilding  our  central  cities  far  ex- 
ceeds the  capacity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  solve.  We  must  encourage 
private  enterprise  to  work  with  Govern- 
ment in  making  our  cities  a  decent  place 
in  which  to  work  and  live. 

I  am  oncouraged  that  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  is  changing  Its 
procedures  to  provide  far  more  mortgage 
insurance  in  the  ghetto.  In  the  past.  FHA 
has  often  operated  hand  In  glove  with 
the  mortgage  credit  industry  In  restrict- 
ing the  flow  of  funds  Into  the  central 
city.  It  is  a  shocking  charge  to  say  that 
FHA.  an  instrumentality  of  the  Govern- 
ment, has  been  doing  this.  It  has  been 
preventing  investment  of  private  funds 
In  the  gretto  areas  by  its  policies. 

The  private  lender  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  risk  his  capital  In  neighbor- 
hoods where  FHA  Itself  refuses  to  Insure 
mortgages  on  the  grounds  the  neighbor- 
hood is  not  economically  sound  even 
though  the  homeowner  may  have  an  ex- 
cellent credit  rating  and  even  though  he 
has  always  paid  his  bills  and  has  a  finan- 
cial capacity  to  warrant  FHA  Insurance. 

In  fairness  to  FHA,  it  should  be  point- 
ed out  that  the  agency  has  no  clear  man- 
date from  Congress  to  take  more  risks 
by  insuring  mortgages  in  the  ghetto.  Al- 
though there  are  some  of  us  in  Congress 
who  criticize  FHA  for  not  doing  enough 
In  the  slums,  there  are  others  In  Congress 
who  jump  upon  the  agency  whenever  It 
incurs  a  loss.  Congress  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  We  cannot  expect  FHA  to  In- 
sure higher  risk  mortgages  in  the  ghetto 
while  at  the  same  time  reducing  its  loss 
experience 

In  an  effort  to  bring  FHA  mortgage 
insurance  into  the  ghetto,  last  year  the 
Congress  adopted  an  amendment  Intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KuchelI  which  permits  FHA  to 
waive  its  economic  soundness  criteria  In 
areas  where  riots  have  occurred  or  are 
threatened.  Just  last  August,  FHA  an- 
nounced that  this  new  policy  would  be 
implemented.  FHA  hajs  also  pledged  to 
use  this  new  authority  to  the  maximum 


in  connection  with  the  private  Insurance 
companies'  billion-dollar  investment 
program. 

As  valuable  as  this  new  authority  is, 
I  believe  it  will  not  be  enough.  First  of 
all,  the  authority  to  waive  the  economic 
soundness  criteria  applies  only  to  FHA's 
basic  single-family  home  programs  under 
section  203  of  the  Housing  Act.  It  does 
not  apply  to  multifamily  projects  under 
section  207,  to  low  and  moderate  income 
projects  under  section  221,  to  urban  re- 
newal housing  under  section  220,  to 
housing  for  the  elderly  under  section 
231,  and  to  cooperative  housing  under 
section  213. 

Second,  the  authority  can  only  be  used 
in  riot  areas  or  areas  threatened  by  a 
riot.  I  believe  it  Is  bad  policy  to  condi- 
tion the  availability  of  a  Government 
program  upon  the  existence  or  threat  of 
a  riot.  The  expanded  FHA  authority 
should  be  available  in  all  areas  to  pre- 
vent riots  or  threatened  riots  from  oc- 
curring in  the  first  place. 

Third,  the  new  authority  permits  FHA 
only  to  waive  Its  economic  soundness 
criteria  and  to  substitute  an  "acceptable 
risk"  test.  It  does  not  permit  FHA  to 
waive  other  statutory  criteria  such  as 
limitations  on  the  maximum  life  of  a 
mortgage,  Its  loan-to-value  ratio,  and 
downpayment  requirements.  Very  often, 
these  restrictions  make  it  just  as  dlflBcult 
to  insure  mortgages  in  low  income  areas. 

Fourth,  even  if  FHA  takes  more  risks 
in  the  ghetto,  it  is  still  held  accountable 
not  to  show  a  loss.  Defaults  and  subse- 
quent lo.sses  are  financed  through  the 
premiums  FHA  collects  for  providing 
mortgage  insurance.  If  losses  begin  to 
exceed  premium  revenues,  one  can  ex- 
pect a  new  barrage  of  congressional  crit- 
icism. Thus.  In  the  final  analysis,  FHA  Is 
forced  into  a  conservative  position. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  submitted 
an  amendment  to  the  omnibus  housing 
bill  now  pending  before  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee. The  amendment  would  pro- 
vide additional  authority  to  FHA  to  In- 
sure mortgages  in  declining  urban  areas. 
However,  it  would  meet  all  of  the  previ- 
ous criticisms  In  the  following  ways: 

First,  the  new  authority  would  be  ex- 
tended to  all  FHA  mortgage  Insurance 
programs,  and  not  just  the  single-family 
section  203  program. 

Second,  the  new  FHA  authority  would 
be  available  automatically  In  all  urban 
neighborhoods.  It  would  not  be  condi- 
tioned upon  the  existence  or  threat  of  a 
riot. 

Third,  the  amendment  would  permit 
FHA  to  waive  all  statutory  restrictions 
and  not  just  the  economic  soundness  re- 
striction. This  would  permit  FHA  to 
extend  the  maximum  length  of  the 
mortgage  or  to  relax  the  downpayment 
requirements  in  order  to  make  more 
housing  available  to  lower  income  groups. 

Fourth,  mortgages  Insured  under  this 
special  authority  would  be  backed  by 
Federal  appropriations  If  necessary.  In 
the  event  losses  were  to  exceed  premium 
income.  Congress  would  make  up  the  dif- 
ference with  direct  appropriations.  In 
effect,  FHA  would  be  told  to  take  more 
constructive  risks  with  the  assurance 
that  Congress  stood  behind  It  to  cover 
any  losses. 


I  am  hopeful  that  this  new  authority 
for  FHA  will  be  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  convinced  a  vigorous  program 
of  rebuilding  and  new  construction  can 
remake  our  central  cities.  FHA  mortgage 
insurance  and  private  capital  can  do  the 
job.  In  view  of  the  dramatic  new  initia- 
tive shown  by  the  Nation's  Insurance 
companies,  I  believe  It  Is  all  the  more  Im- 
portant to  liberalize  FHA  mortgage  in- 
surance procedures.  Private  industrj-  has 
already  demonstrated  it  is  ready  to  move. 
The  next  move  is  up  to  the  Government. 

Instead  of  costing  the  Government 
money,  I  believe  a  liberalized  FHA  pro- 
gram can  save  money.  It  can  bring  in 
more  tax  revenue  and  cut  down  on  wel- 
fare payments,  crime  and  riots. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  excellent 
editorials  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
September  15,  the  Washington  Star  of 
September  15,  and  the  Washington  Post 
of  September  15,  supporting  the  injection 
of  private  capital  In  the  slums.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  my  proposed  amendment 
to  the  housing  bill  together  with  an  ex- 
planation of  its  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment,  explanation, 
and  editorials  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  iNo.  211'.  submitted 
by  Mr.  Proxmire.  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  as 
follows : 

On  page  11,  line  4,  add  the  following  after 
the  word  "section";  "and  of  section  223fe)." 

On  page  19,  Une  8.  add  the  following  new 
.subsection: 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  203(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  hereby  repealed. 

"(b)  Section  223  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
I.  e )  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(6)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  and  without  regard  to 
limitations  upon  eligibility  contained  In  any 
section  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized, upon  application  by  the  mortgagee,  to 
insure  under  any  section  of  this  title,  a 
mortgage  executed  In  connection  with  the 
repair,  rehabilitation,  construction,  or  pur- 
chase of  the  property  located  In  an  older, 
declining  luban  area  In  which  the  condi- 
tions tire  such  that  one  or  more  of  the  eli- 
gibility requirements  applicable  to  the  sec- 
tion of  this  title  under  which  Insurance  Is 
sought  could  not  be  met:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  area  Is  reason- 
ably viable,  giving  consideration  to  the  need 
for  providing  adequate  housing  for  families 
of  low  and  moderate  Income  in  such  area, 
and  that  the  property  Is  an  acceptable  risk 
In  view  of  such  consideration:  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  the  instirance  of  a  mortgage  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  the  obligation 
of  the  Home  Purchase  F\ind.'  " 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Proxmire  Is  as  follows: 

Explanation  of  Psoxmisb  Amendment — FHA 
Financing  for  Blighted  Urb.an  Abeas 

A  special  and  more  flexible  authority  Is 
needed  by  the  FHA  to  assist  In  dealing  with 
blighted  urban  areas  located  In  the  central 
cities. 

Increasing  Interest  In  the  rehabilitation 
of  such  areas  is  being  evidenced  by  private 
Industry  groups.  The  FHA  could  actively 
assist  and  encourage  participation  by  local 
clv-ic  and  business  leaders  through  relaza- 
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tion  of  the  usual  eligibility  requirements  and 
5'andards  where  this  Is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  Important  objective  of  arresting 
blight,  preventing  deterioration  to  slum  con- 
cir.ions.  and  providing  decent  housing  for 
!j\v  and  moderate  income  families. 

Each  of  the  FHA  programs  has  certain 
e'.ialbillty  limitations  imposed  by  statute. 
The  number  of  units  In  a  particular  struc- 
ture, for  example,  might  be  the  Inhibiting 
factor  for  a  worthwhile  proposal.  Minimum 
property  standards  and  appraisal  criteria 
adopted  pursuant  to  law  and  legislative  his- 
tory may  restrain  the  use  of  an  essential 
program. 

At  attempt  to  deal  with  this  problem.  In 
part,   was   made   last   year   with   the   enact- 
ment of  section  203(1)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  eliminating  the  economic  soundness 
requirement  from  section  203  of  areas  where 
noting  or  other  clvU  disorders  have  occurred 
or  are  threatened.  The  reference  to  not  areas 
should  be  stricken  and  the  concept  should  be 
extended  to  all  the  FHA  programs  when  they 
.^re  being  used  In  the  fight   against  blight 
within  the  central  cities.  In  addition  to  sec- 
tion 203.  home  ownership  objectives  can  be 
accomplished  with  the  cooperative  program 
under  section  213  and  the  condonilnlum  pro- 
gram under  section  234.  The  sections  220  and 
221  programs,  both  for  home  ownership  and 
rental  housing,  should  be  made  available  In 
these  blighted  areas  without  the  limitations 
and    restraints    Imposed    by    an    established 
program  having  a  particular  mold  or  pattern 
On  occasion,  a  combination  of  two  or  more 
'f  these  programs,  or  a  portion  of  each,  may 
be  needed  to  deal  with  unusual  situations 
and  problems. 

On  the  basis  of  the  experience  It  is  gaining 
and  which  It  will  gain  in  working  with  civic 
'ind  industry  groups,  the  FHA  can  be  ex- 
pected to  establish  by  regulation  the  require- 
ments and  limitations  which  will  protect  the 
public  Interest  and  at  the  same  time  will 
:-Sord  the  most  useful  and  helpful  support 
to  these  groups.  Especially  In  those  Instances 
v.-here  industrv  leaders,  motivated  by  civic 
interest  and  pride,  are  willing  to  make  funds 
'available  in  substantial  amounts  to  elimi- 
nate blight  and  prevent  the  spread  of  slum 
r-nr.dltions.  the  FHA  should  have  maximum 
f.exlbillty  under  the  law  to  encourage  their 
efforts. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  repeal  section 
203(1^  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  with  its 
emphasis  upon  riots  and  threatened  riots, 
and  to  add  a  new  subsection  to  section  223 
of  the  Act  providing  a  broad  flexible  author- 
ity for  the  use  of  all  FHA  programs  in 
blighted  tirban  areas  With  the  enactment 
of  this  provision  the  FHA  will  be  able  to  ex- 
tend maximum  assistance  to  the  civic 
minded  Industrv  groups  whose  Involvement 
is  essential  to  the  saving  and  rebuilding  of 
our  cities. 

The  proposed  amendment,  entitled  "FHA 
Pmancing  for  Blighted  Areas."  is  attached. 
A  provision  has  also  been  Included  which 
would  include  the  mortgages  Insured  pur- 
suant to  this  authority  under  the  special 
high  risk  fund.  Thus,  any  losses  would  b.? 
barne  by  appropriate  funds.  It  would  not 
Jeopardize    existing   insurance   reserves. 

The  editorials  presented  by  Mr.  Prox- 
mire are  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Tiraes.  Sept.  15.  1967] 
Breakthrough  in  the  Slums 

The  long-discussed  need  to  apply  the  vast 
resources  of  the  private  economy  to  the 
problems  of  slums  has  finally  been  met  with 
action.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  decision 
of  the  nation's  life  Insurance  companies  to 
Invest  $1  billion  In  ghetto  real  estate. 

The  $1  billion  will  make  possible  a  small, 
though  appreciable,  start  toward  eradicating 
cancerous  slum  conditions.  But  even  more 
vital  than  the  amount  Involved  is  the  lead 
given  by  the  traditionally  conservative  In- 


surance industry  to  the  nations  banks  and 
other    large    sources    of    private    c.ipital.    It 
could   spark   a    chain    reaction    that   would 
really    produce    a    massive    private   drive   to 
raise"  ghetto   housing  and   living  standards. 
What   the  life   insurance  companies  have 
done  Is  to  subordinate  short-run  economic 
interest  to  the  nation's  and  their  own  longer- 
run  interests.  Much  of  their  investment  will 
be  Insured  by  the  Federal  Governnient.  but 
at  a  time  of  high  interest  rates  and  capita: 
stringencv  there  is  no  doubt  that  funds  now 
being    diverted    to    financing   slum    housing 
could  be  invested  more  proflUbly  elsewhere 
Immediate   effect   of    the   plan   is   to   give 
needed    stimulus    to    the    Administration's 
flagelng  rent-supplement  program.  Until  now 
there   had   been   scant   hope   that    Congress 
would   provide   more   funds   to  pay   part  of 
the  monthly  rent  for  slum  tenants  because 
of    the    reluctance    of    private    industry    to 
participate.     But     since     the     industry     has 
speclficallv  pledged   to  put   funds  into  this 
program,  "there  Is  no  excuse  at  all  for  Con- 
gress to  continue  to  drag  its  heels. 

It  is  no  denigration  of  the  Insurance  com- 
panies to  note  that  their  decision  would  have 
been  Impossible  had  it  not  been  for  a  major 
policy  change  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. Prior  to  last  month  the  F.H.A. 
had  effectively  excluded  many  of  the  worst 
housing  areas  of  the  country  from  its  mort- 
gage Insurance  program  as  e.\cessive  risks.  Its 
conservative  lending  policies  had  made  It  the 
target  of  civil  rights  leaders  who  accused  It 
of  drawing  a  "white  noose"  around  the  na- 
tions  urban  centers  by  stre.ssing  white- 
collar  housing  in  the  suburbs. 

This  policy  was  changed  in  August,  when 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment announced  that  mortgages  would 
be  insured  for  "credit-worthy"  individuals 
even  if  they  lived  In  areas  already  affected 
or  threatened  by  riots. 

The  pattern  now  set  of  creative  private- 
government  partnership  to  help  attack  the 
problems  of  the  urban  disadvantaged  could 
radicallv  alter  the  character  of  American 
cities  in"  the  years  ahead  If  It  Is  energetically 
followed  up  No  more  important  challenge 
now  faces  the  nation's  private  sector  than 
that  of  expanding  and  deepening  the  break- 
through pioneered  by  the  life  insurance 
Industry. 

[From  the  Washington  SUr,  Sept.  15.  1967] 
New  Remedies   for   Slums 

The  proposal  by  the  nation's  major  life  in- 
surance companies  to  invest  $1  billion  in 
ghetto  real  estate  comes  at  an  auspicious 
moment. 

Not  onlv  is  the  nation  looking  about  with 
some  desperation  for  new  remedies  for  the 
problems  of  slums,  but  'Washington  is  es- 
peclallv  frvistrated  In  finding  ways  to  finance 
such  efforts.  The  advantage  of  the  offer  by 
the  insurance  industry  is  that  it  will  not  add 
a  whole  new  federal  program  to  an  already 
overstrained  budget. 

Although  the  money  will  go  chiefly  for 
housing  at  the  outset,  the  Industry's  willing- 
ness to  invest  in  Job-creating  Industry  In 
slum  areas  is  equally  significant.  As  studies 
after  the  Watts  riots  made  clear,  the  acces- 
sibility cf  Jobs  Is  a  crucial  factor  in  solving 
ghetto  problems. 

It  Is  astonishing,  against  this  background, 
that  while  applauding  the  Insurance  com- 
panies' offer  administration  spokesmen  have 
chosen  simultaneously  to  attack  two  bills 
introduced  last  July  by  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  and  others.  OTie  would  provide 
special  tax  incentives  and  low-cost  loans  to 
encourage  construction  or  rehabilitation  of 
low-Income  housing  In  urban  slums.  The 
other  would  give  similar  Ux  Incentives  to 
industry  for  locating  In  such  areas. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  budget  manage- 
ment, such  tax  exemption  cannot  truthfully 
be  said  to  cost  the  government  nothing.  It 
represents  tax  revenues   not  collected.   But 


at  a  time  when  a  record  peace-Ume  budget 
deficit  is  upon  us.  and  the  cost  of  last  sum- 
mers riots  is  being  reckoned,  the  Kennedy 
measures  do  offer  a  further  constructive 
answer.  Together  with  the  insurance  industry 
proposal,  they  will  Impose  no  ser'.ous  new 
burdens  on  the  debt-management  process. 

It  seems  to  us  Senator  Kennedy  and  the 
Insurance  companies  are  alter  the  same 
thing — and  that  the  administration's  blast  at 
his  proposals  is  ill-considered  political  re- 
flex action. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  16.  1967] 
A  Major  Blow  at  Slums 
President  Johnson  did  not  exaggerate  when 
he  said  that  the  program  under  which  the 
major  insurance  companies  will  invest  81 
billion  In  rehabilitating  slums  Is  an  "historic 
contribution  to  our  country."  Private  enter- 
prise has  in  the  past  participated  In  efforts 
to  Improve  slum  housing,  but  the  scof)e  and 
organization  of  this  program  overshadows  all 
others. 

Slums,  like  underdeveloped  countries,  are 
ensnared  In  a  vicious  circle:  they  are 
wretched  because  they  are  wretched.  Private 
real  estate  investors  and  institutions  that  in- 
vest other  people's  money,  look  for  prop- 
erties that  yield  the  highest  returns  con- 
sistent with  safety.  Except  where  office  build- 
ings are  replacing  tenements,  slums  and 
changing  neighborhoods  fail  to  meet  the 
standards  of  financial  prudence.  The  risks  are 
too  high,  and  there  is  no  dearth  of  far 
safer  investments.  As  a  consequence  the 
phvsical  deterioration  of  slum  structures  and 
the  alienation  of  the  people  that  Inhabit 
them  proceeds  to  the  point  of  spontaneous 
social  combustion. 

The  possibility  opened  up  by  the  Ufe  In- 
surance Committee  on  Urban  Problems  Is 
that  of  breaking  the  vicious  circle.  By  making 
large-scale  efforts  to  replace  or  rehabilitate 
decrepit  housing  In  cooperation  with  local 
builders  and  governments,  the  life  insurance 
investors  may  be  able  to  effect  a  gradual  but 
significant  transformation  of  the  slums. 
What  is  needed  is  not  only  decent  housing, 
but  the  sort  of  emplov-menv  opportunities 
that  would  inculcate  a  sense  of  hope  and 
dignity  in  neighborhoods  where  morale  Is  now 
low. 

Government^-both  Federal  and  local— has 
been  attacking  the  slum  problem  for  decades, 
but  progress  in  buUdlng  new  housing  units 
has  been  very  slow  and  the  experience  with 
centrally  administrated  public  housing  proj- 
ects has  been  abysmaJ.  Private  enterprise, 
with  its  plural  controls  and  pragmatic  ap- 
proach to  problem  solving,  now  has  an  op- 
portunity to  prove  its  mettle. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.   1968— AMENDMENTS 

amendment    no.    318 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  blU  iH.R.  9960 >  making  ap- 
propriations for  simdrv'  independent  ex- 
ecutive bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

amendment    no.    319 

Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts ' .  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them,  jolntlj-.  to  House  bill  9960.  su- 
pra, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

I  See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment  when   .-submitted  by   Mr    Harris. 
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which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 


ing.) 


AMENDMENT    NO.    320 


Mr.  BROOKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  9960,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


THE  INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT 
OF  CERTAIN  DISTRIBUTIONS- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    321 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  4765)  relating  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  certain  distribu- 
tions pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl- 
^,  dent,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGsl,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProutyI  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  '  S.  1796  > 
to  Impose  quotas  on  the  importation  of 
certain  textile  articles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GruenincI  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  my  resolution  tS.  Con.  Res. 
44 »  providing  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should  sub- 
mit a  resolution  to  the  United  Nations 
for  final  and  binding  improvement  of 
peace  In  Southeast  Asia  in  accordance 
with  the  appropriate  article  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FINANCING  OF  FEDERAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  speak  upon  the  bill  that  is  pending 
before  the  Senate  which  would  require 
the  taxpayers  to  subsidize  the  political 
campaigns  of  candidates  running  for 
Federal  ofiQce. 

My  initial  words  are:  Members  of 
Congress,  take  heed.  The  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  will  rebel  against  ex- 
travagant spending  necessitating  In- 
creased new  tax  burdens.  They  will  not 
suffer  the  false  practice  of  Congress  giv- 
ing them  half-dollars  of  financial  help 
smd  taking  from  them  full  dollars  in 
taxes.  They  will  not  Interminably  be 
duped;  they  will  awaken  to  the  evils  and 
the  abuses  which  are  being  heaped  upon 
them. 

Pending  before  the  Senate  is  a  bill  that 
would  require  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  to  finance  the  election 
campaigns  of  elective  Federal  officials. 

The  elective  Federal  officials  are  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


It  is  estimated  that  this  fantastic 
scheme  to  finance  partly  with  taxpayers' 
money  the  political  campaigns  of  Federal 
elective  officials  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
approximately  SlOO  million  in  every  pres- 
idential election  and  somewhat  less  m 
nonpresidential  years. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
already  has  a  debt  of  $335  biMion.  Pend- 
ing before  the  Congress  is  a  recommen- 
dation of  the  President  that  a  10  per- 
cent surtax  be  adopted  to  reduce  the 
huge  deficit  which  faces  the  people  of 
our  Nation.  Many  citizens — and  I  join 
them — are  urging  that  there  be  a  cut- 
back in  spending,  thus  eliminating  the 
necessity  of  imposing  the  10-percent  sur- 
tax. The  spending  program  must  be 
slowed  down  in  the  interest  of  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  security  of  our  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  3 
more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  passage  of  this 
unjust  campaign  subsidy  bill — and  I 
want  to  repeat  that:  this  unjust  cam- 
paign subsidy  bill — will  be  a  disservice 
to  the  people  and  will  stimulate  increased 
disrespect  for  the  actions  of  Congress. 

This  proposal  shows  a  disrespect  for 
the  intelligence  of  the  taxpayers.  Written 
into  the  bill  are  provisions  that  would 
take  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  S14 
million  each  for  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican candidates  for  President;  also 
$26  million  more  for  senatorial  candi- 
dates. It  is  proposed  that  when  the  bill 
is  before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  House  shall  determine  for  itself  how 
much  additional  subsidy  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  candidates  who  run  for 
membership  in  the  House  every  2  years. 

The  bill  also  grants  a  tax  credit  to 
private  contributors  to  campaign  funds. 
This  provision,  if  It  should  go  through, 
has  been  calculated  to  mean  an  addi- 
tional drain  on  the  Treasury  of  $50  to 
$60  million. 

The  highlight  of  the  insult  to  the  tax- 
payers, however,  is  found  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  which  would  allow  the 
candidates  for  President  and  for  the  of- 
fices of  Senator  and  Representative  to 
solicit  private  contributions  in  the  future 
as  they  have  been  .solicited  in  the  past  to 
finance  the  campaign  expenses  taking 
place  earlier  than  60  days  before  and  30 
days  after  the  election. 

The  excessive  spending  of  money  in 
political  campaigns  has  been  the  bane 
against  decent  and  honest  elections  in 
the  United  States.  The  pending  bill  will 
merely  aggravate  the  evils  and  the  cor- 
ruptions that  come  from  the  possession 
of  excessive  finances  in  political  cam- 
paign operations. 

If  this  bill  is  ultimately  adopted,  the 
taxpayers  of  our  country  will  be  consid- 
ered as  sheep,  not  only  to  be  fleeced,  but 
also  to  be  flayed. 

I  concur  fully  with  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  who  voted 
against  this  proposal.  The  bill  should  be 
resoundly  defeated.  It  is  the  worst  insult 
to  the  Intelligence  of  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  of  any  proposal  that  has 


been  submitted  since  I  becajne  a  Mtniber 
of  the  Senate  11  years  ago. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mi'.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  lias  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlic  Senator 
from  Ohio  be  allotted  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  a'cle  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  concur  fully  in  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  think 
it  is  the  height  of  irresponsibility  for 
Congress  to  consider  financing  the  cam- 
paigns of  candidates  for  President,  for 
the  Senate,  or  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  a  time  when  we  cannot 
balance  our  budget,  when  our  deficit 
grows  larger  and  larger,  and  when  the 
President  is  requesting  additional  taxes, 
as  he  is  at  present. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  this 
ill-advised  bill.  I  cannot  conceive  that 
any  Senator  could  vote  to  pass  it,  go 
home  to  face  an  inflamed  electorate,  and 
boastfully  tell  them  that  they  are 
financing  his  campaign  for  reelection. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  if  a  pro- 
posal of  this  type  were  made  in  Harrison 
Township.  Ohio,  in  one  of  the  counties 
where  all  the  people  knew  what  was  pro- 
posed, the  proposer  would  be  driven  out 
of  the  county.  My  belief  is  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  will  be  driven  out 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  concur 
completely  in  the  statements  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  in  respect  to  the  campaign  fi- 
nanclns  bill. 

One  additional  factor  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  During  the  testimony 
before  our  committee  at  the  hearings  on 
the  bill,  representatives  of  the  two  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  which  would  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering the  proposal  should  it  be- 
come law,  the  General  Accounting  OfQce 
and  the  Treasury  Department,  both  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  shot  full  of  loopholes 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ad- 
minister it  and  to  separate  and  differen- 
tiate between  the  public  and  private 
financing  of  the  respective  candidates. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  points  out, 
under  the  bill  the  candidates  themselves 
could  continue  to  solicit  money  for  cam- 
paipm  purposes  and  expend  that  money — 
any  amount  of  it — during  the  10  months 
of  the  year  prior  to  an  election.  For 
example,  a  Member  of  the  Senate  could 
.solicit  and  use  private  contributions  to 
finance  his  campaign  for  reelection  for  5 
years  and  10  months,  and  then  for  2 
months  before  the  election  he  could  stop 
and  go  public;  but  even  then  it  would  be 
impossible  to  differentiate  between  the 
expenditures.  As  a  single  example,  if  he 
bought  bumper  stickers  he  could  distrib- 
ute thousands  or  millions  of  them,  with 
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brochures,  ahead  of  time,  before  the 
election.  When  the  time  for  private  fi- 
nancing ended,  the  stickers  would  all  be 
distributed.  Ihey  would  not  be  torn  off, 
and  the  expense  would  have  been  paid. 
It  is  impossible  to  commingle  public  and 
private   money   under   an   accurate   ac- 

countin:z  svtem.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  be  allotted  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  addi- 
tion, at  a  time  when  the  Nation  is  con- 
fronted with  a  deficit  running  in  excess 
of  $2  billion  a  month,  at  a  time  when  all 
taxpayers  are  to  be  asked  to  tighten  their 
belts  and  perhaps  to  pay  an  extra  10- 
percent  surtax  which  the  adminstratlon 
is  requesting,  it  Is  certainly  the  height 
of  irresponsibility  to  consider  such  a  pro- 
posal. I  do  not  think  that  Members  of 
the  Congre.ss  would  have  the  gall  to  go 
home  and  tell  the  taxpayers  that  they 
are  going  to  have  to  shoulder  the  cost  of 
their  campaigns  for  reelection. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  man  running 
for  public  office  would  stand  before  the 
taxpayers  and  say  that  all  he  was  or 
hoped  to  be  he  owed  to  his  mother.  But 
in  this  case,  with  a  huee  deficit  and  no 
possible  chance  of  reducing  it.  we  know 
that  tlie  money  appropriated  must  be 
borrowed,  the  burden  will  have  to  be 
borne  by  future  generations. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  now  for  candidates  in  a 
campaign  to  say,  "Whatever  I  am  or 
hope  to  be  I  owe  to  the  future  genera- 
tions  of   American   taxpayers." 

Since  the  Senate  is  composed  so  largely 
of  grandfathers  and  the  White  House 
has  a  nev.-  t.Trandfather,  I  am  confident 
that  those  who  will  be  up  for  reelection 
next  year  will  think  twice  before  they 
say,  "i  am  going  to  impose  this  bui'den 
on  that  little  grandson  in  Texas,"  or  on 
my  granddaughter  over  in  Delaware. 

One  additional  point  which  should  be 
noted  in  connection  with  this  campaign 
financing  bill  is  that  the  appropriation 
of  SU  million  for  the  presidential  cam- 
paign does  not  stop  the  contribution  to 
or  membership  in  the  $1,000-President's 
Club,  nor  does  it  in  anyv^-ay  restrict  the 
two  nat.onal  parties  or  the  various  State 
organi.Tutions  from  soliciting  public  con- 
tributions throughout  the  year.  Neither 
are  there  any  restrictions  in  the  expendi- 
tures of  these  funds  on  behalf  of  the 
party  in  general,  even  during  the  time 
that  the  candidate  individually  is  using 
the  public  money. 

This  proposal  is  wrong,  end  it  should 
be  defeated.  Neither  Congress  nor  the 
Pre.?ident  has  any  right  to  ask  the  tax- 
payers to  finance  our  elections. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Dcla.vare. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware mentioned  that  Congress  is  going 
to  call  upon  the  people  to  tighten  their 
belts.  We  propose  to  impcse  a  10  percent 
surtax.  We  propose  to  do  that  as  a  belt- 
tiffhtening  measure.  Ever3"one  will  be 
required  to  tighten  his  belt  except  the 
candidates  runni-is  for  office  on  the  Fed- 
eral   level.    Should    this    measure    pass. 


their  belts  will  be  loosened.  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  that.  I  think  it  is  against 
good  conscience.  It  is  unjust.  It  is  wicked. 
And  over  and  above  everything  else,  it  is 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  evei-y 
taxpayer  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  FREEING  OF  GOLD 
FOR  FOREIGN  SALES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
September  15  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  an  article  entitled  "Fowler 
May  Urge  Freeing  of  Gold  for  Foreign 
Sales."  The  article  reports  that  Secre- 
tan/  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Fowler  said 
that  he  will  submit  proposals  to  Congress 
in  the  near  future  regarding  the  gold 
backing  for  the  dollar. 

Just  last  February  6.  during  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Joint  Senate-House  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  I  asked  Secretary' 
Fowler  whether  there  were  any  plans 
being  discussed  to  come  over  to  Congress 
and  ask  that  the  gold  cover  be  reduced 
or  eliminated.  His  reply,  recorded  on 
page  196  of  the  hearings  report,  was: 

Not  at  this  time.  We  think  we  have  for 
the  time  being  a  substantial  m.irgln.  and 
that  there  is  no  near-term  likelihood  that 
that  would  be  necessary.  ...  as  we  see  the 
situation  now.  it  is  a  reasonably  stable  one, 
and  we  wouldn't  need  to  ask  for  the  removal 
of  the  cover  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  last  Feb- 
ruary by  Mr.  Fowler  and  the  September 
15  anicie  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  are 
another  example  of  why  there  is  a 
credibility  gap  in  Washington. 

At  the  time  the  new  administration 
took  over  in  January  1961,  the  treasury 
gold  stx3ck  amounted  to  $17.7  billion.  It 
had  dropped  to  SI 3. 7  'oillion  at  the  end 
of  1965.  to  S13.1  billion  at  the  end  of 
1956,  and  was  listed  at  $13  billion  at  the 
end  of  last  August,  the  lowest  since  1938. 
With  a  25  percent  gold  cover  required  for 
U.S.  and  Federal  Reserve  notes  amount- 
ing to  S9.7  billion,  this  leaves  only  S3. 3  bil- 
lion of  so-called  free  gold  to  meet  poten- 
tial short-term  doUar  claims  of  S14  billion 
held  by  official  institutions  of  foreign 
sovernments:  and  another  $16  billion  in 
dollar  claims  is  held  by  private  individ- 
uals and  institutions  overseas. 

The  deficit  spending  and  inflationary 
policies  of  the  Administration,  which 
have  been  steadily  cheapening  the  Amer- 
ican dollar,  are  at  the  bottom  of  this 
crisis.  During  the  last  6  Vis  years  the 
value  of  the  dollar  has  dropped  from 
nearly  47  cents  to  42  cents,  based  on  a 
1939  dollar  worth  100  cents. 

I  think  it  well  for  people  to  realize 
that  there  are  officials  in  the  Adminis- 
tration who  want  to  repeal  the  gold 
cover  so  that  there  will  be  no  discipline 
preventing  them  from  turning  on  the 
printing  presses  to  issue  cheap  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  to  which  I  re- 
ferred printed  In  the  Record. 

Tliere  bfing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
FowtER    Mat    Urge    Freeing    of    Gold    tor 

Foreign  Sales — Flan  for  ENDrNC  or  E.^sing 

Leg.\l  Tie  of  Dollars  to  Gold  To  Be  Given 

Congress — Foreign   Demand   Seen   Easing 

Washington.— Treasury  Secretary  Fowler 
said  proposals  to  free  all  US.  gold  for  sale  to 


foreigners  are  under  "active  and  heavy  con- 
sideration," although  international  monetary 
reform  should  help  curb  foreign  demands  for 
geld. 

Mr.  Fowler  said  he  will  submit  proposals 
to  Congress  in  the  "near  future"  relating  to 
the  law  that  earmarks  most  of  the  U.S. 
gold  stock  OS  legal  "backing"  for  Federal 
Reserve  note  paper  currency;  he  didn't  say, 
however,  whether  he  favors  ending  or  Just 
weakening  the  legal  tie  between  gold  and 
domestic  money 

Repeal  of  the  requirement  that  the  cur- 
rency be  backed  to  the  extent  of  25 '^c  by 
gold  was  publicly  urged  in  late  Jtine  by 
Federal  R.£S€rve  Board  Chairman  William 
McChesney  Martin,  and  Mr.  Fowler  sug- 
gested that  it  has  been  mostly  the  press  of 
more  \u-gent  matters  that  has  prevented  a 
specific  Administration  proposal. 

Some  Gavernment  strategists  figure  that 
ending  the  "gold  cover"  requirement  com- 
pletely would  make  clear  that  the  full  $13 
billion  stock  is  available  to  Implement  the 
Government's  continuing  pledge  to  exchange 
gold  to  other  countries  for  surplus  dollars  at 
the  fixed  price  of  $35  an  ounce.  At  present, 
onlv  about  $3  billion  of  the  gold  is  free  for 
immediate  sale  to  foreigners,  although  the 
Federal  Reserve  can  suspend  the  cover  on  a 
temporary,  emergency  b.isis 

Mr.  Martin  previotisly  said  It  Is  "Inevitable" 
that  the  cover  eventually  be  ended,  if  only 
because  the  currency  supply  keeps  increasing. 
Generally,  officials  have  said  they  would  like 
to  end  the  cover  at  a  time  when  foreign 
demand  for  U.S.  gold  is  slack  so  that  the 
legislative  process  wouldn't  generate  a  crisis 
atmosphere 

Mr.  Fowler's  comments  came  in  response  to 
a  question  from  Sen.  Percy  (R..  111.),  at  a 
hearing  on  international  monetary  reform  by 
a  unit  of  the  Congressional  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

Testimony  by  the  Secretary  and  by  Fred- 
erick L.  Deming,  Under  Secretary  for  Mone- 
tary Aaairs.  brought  out  little  new  about  the 
reform  plan  to  be  taken  up  at  the  meeting 
later  this  month  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  the 
106-nation  International  Monetary  Fund,  ex- 
cept to  make  clear  that  the  proposed  new 
"special  drawing  rights"  wouldn't  have  to  be 
backed  bv  any  pool  of  individual  country 
currencies.  Instead,  the  officials  said,  the 
•backing"  would  take  the  form  of  agreement 
by  countries  to  accept  cerUin  amounts  of 
the  rights  from  each  other  as  they  now  ac- 
cept gold  or  dollars  In  setUement  of  b.-.lance- 
of-pa\-ments  deficits;  such  deficits  occur 
when  more  money  leaves  a  country  than  re- 
turns in  all  transactions. 

Agreement  to  create  the  supplement  to 
present  international  reserves  ought  to  allay 
any  concern.  Mr.  Fowler  said,  that  foreign 
requests  for  U.S.  gold  would  develop  into  "a 
scramble  for  reserves  of  a  panic  character." 
The  favorable  influence,  he  added,  assumes 
that  the  U.S.  will  be  able  to  reach  and  main- 
tain "equilibrium"  in  its  payments.  For  this 
year,  he  said,  it  appears  that  the  U.S.  pay- 
ments deficit  will  be  between  $2  billion  and 
the  $1.4  billion  of  last  year. 

However.  Mr.  Fowler  appeared  to  be  draw- 
ing away  from  the  usual  Administration 
view  that  other  countries  won't  agree  to  ac- 
tually begin  creation  of  the  new  reserves  un- 
tU  the  U.S.  ends  its  long  series  of  payments 
deficits.  "A  rather  Interesting  case  could  be 
made,"  he  said,  that  others  will  find  addi- 
tional reserves  are  needed  by  the  world  as  a 
whole  anvway,  especially  If  most  of  the  dol- 
lars pumped  out  through  the  U.S.  deficit 
end  up  In  private  hands  rather  than  m  re- 
serves of  other  governments. 

.^sked  by  Rep.  Wldnall  (R..  N.J.)  why  U.S. 
gold  losses  have  been  modest  this  year  de- 
spite the  worsening  deficit,  Mr.  Fowler  cited 
general  confidence  In  the  dollar's  stability,  its 
use  in  private  international  business  dealings 
and  the  realization  by  many  centr.il  banks 
that  It  would  weaken  the  International 
monetary  system  for  them  to  cash  in  dollars 
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•wlUy  nUly"  for  U.S.  gold.  He  also  toolc  the 
opportunity  to  plug  for  President  Johnsons 
tax-Increase  proposal,  saying  it  would  be  fully 
Justified  If  Its  only  impact  were  to  prove  to 
foreigners  that  the  U.S.  Is  willing  to  use  fis- 
cal measures  to  fight  inflation. 


WE   SHOULD   CORRECT    OUR   VIET- 
NAM   MISTAKE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  seems  so  fantastic  as  to  be  unbeliev- 
able that  for  some  years  now  we  have 
by  the  actions  of  this  administration, 
and  not  by  an  act  of  Congress,  inter- 
vened in  the  miserable,  ugly  civil  war  in 
Vietnam. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  com- 
mitted to  combat  in  this  little  area  10,000 
miles  disunt  from  the  United  States,  an 
area  which  Is  neither  strategically  nor 
economically  Important  whatever  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States,  more  than 
50  percent  of  our  alrpower,  and  with  the 
1st  and  the  7th  Fleets,  more  than  one- 
third  of  our  naval  power.  We  have  com- 
mitted in  addition  to  that  about  40  per- 
cent of  our  combat-ready  divisions.  We 
have  committed  altogether  more  than 
half  a  mdllion  men  in  Vietnam  alone, 
and.  in  addition,  a  large  number  of  men 
in  Thailand  and  a  large  number  of  men 
serving  on  ships  off  the  shores  of  Viet- 
nam. 

It  seems  unbelievable  that  our  air- 
planes— any  one  of  which  is  worth  $2 
million,  to  say  nothing  of  the  priceless 
Lives  of  the  men  aboard — are  being  used 
to  bomb  a  bridge  only  7  miles  from  the 
border  of  Red  China  and  within  a  mat- 
ter of  2  or  3  seconds  from  Red  China, 
and  that  we  are  thus  incurring  the  dan- 
ger of  further  expanding  and  escalating 
the  war. 

I  have  opposed  our  Vietnam  policy  for 
more  than  2  years  because  I  considered 
It  a  policy  harmful  to  our  national  in- 
terest. I  oppose  it  now.  I  will  work  even 
harder,  if  that  Is  possible,  to  change  this 
policy  that  has  committed  so  many 
young  Americans  to  this  Southeast  Asian 
jungle.  The  best  way  to  back  our  men  In 
Vietnam  Is  to  change  the  policy  that  sent 
them  there,  to  bring  them  home  as  soon 
as  acceptable  arrangements  can  be  made, 
and  to  make  certain  that  we  do  not  per- 
mit our  military  leaders  to  take  over 
our  Government  by  coercing  or  persuad- 
ing our  President  into  involving  the  Na- 
tion in  another  confusing  venture  of  this 
kind. 

This  Is  a  political  problem,  and  it  is  a 
South  Vietnamese  problem.  The  United 
States  can  accomplish  much  through 
foreign  aid  and  military  support,  but  we 
cannot  create  strong,  effective,  and  pop- 
ular national  leadership  in  any  country 
where  that  leadership  either  does  not 
exist  or  does  not  exert  Itself.  That  is  not 
only  expensive  and  Impractical;  It  Is 
clearly  Impossible. 

The  United  States  Is  the  most  power- 
ful Nation  that  ever  existed.  We  should 
not  fear  losing  face  by  disengaging  from 
this  miserable  American  war  in  Viet- 
nam. We  are  a  proud  Nation  as  well 
as  a  powerful  Nation.  We  have  lost  face 
by  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  We 
should  not  fear  losing  face  by  disen- 
gaging from  an  ugly  American  war  in 
Vietnam. 


Confucius  many  centuries  ago  wrote. 
"A  man  who  makes  a  mistake  and  does 
not  correct  it  makes  another  mistake." 
We  should  be  concerned  about  losing 
priceless  American  lives  in  combat  in  this 
little  area  of  no  economic  or  strategic 
importance  whatever  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  more  infiltra- 
tion of  soldiers  and  supplies  from  the 
north  since  we  commenced  bombing 
North  Vietnam  than  before  the  bombing 
began. 

Very  definitely,  the  President  has  an 
opportunity  to  announce,  now  that  elec- 
tions have  been  held  in  South  Vietnam 
and  there  is  a  government  in  Saigon 
elected  by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
that  American  forces  will  be  withdrawn 
to  coastal  bases  under  the  protection  of 
our  1st  and  7th  fleets  and  our  air  power 
until  they  are  withdrawn  altogether  from 
Vietnam.  Unfortunately,  this  continuing 
escalation  and  expansion  of  bombing 
within  seconds  of  airplane-flying  time 
from  the  Chinese  border  poses  too  great 
a  risk  of  bringing  on  an  enlarged  war. 

In  Korea,  in  November  1951,  General 
MacArthur  listened  to  his  Army  intelli- 
gence and  CIA  intelligence,  so-called, 
that  the  Chinese  would  not  invade  even 
if  our  forces  fought  their  way  north  to 
the  Yalu  River,  the  northerly  border  with 
Red  China.  He  divided  his  forces  with 
a  mountain  range  and  pushed  on  to  the 
Yalu.  He  depended  on  the  so-called  in- 
telligence given  him  by  the  CIA  and  the 
Army  intelligence  section  and  disre- 
garded altogether  the  intelligence  of  the 
Air  Force,  which  Informed  General  Mac- 
Arthur  that  the  Chinese  were  massing 
across  the  Yalu  and  would  cross  in  force 
and  flght  us  if  we  continued  to  the  Yalu. 
He  said  he  would  have  the  boys  home  by 
Christmas.  The  Chinese  army  crossed 
the  Yalu  in  great  numbers  and  drove 
our  divided  forces  back  into  South 
Korea  with  a  tremendous  loss  of  lives 
on  both  sides.  Escalation  now  Is  even 
more  risky  and  would  likely  trigger  world 
war  ni. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  received  a 
letter  from  an  Ohio  GI  serving  with  our 
Army  in  the  civil  war  in  Vietnam.  This 
young  man  in  very  few  words  described 
the  results  of  what  we  have  wrought  by 
our  tragic  Involvement  In  this  conflict.  I 
shall  read  an  excerpt  from  his  letter  in 
which  this  fine  young  man  paints  a  word 
picture  which  I  believe  merits  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  and  all 
Americans.  His  letter  will  be  shown  to 
any  of  my  colleagues  or  to  any  mem- 
bers of  the  press  who  wish  to  see  It.  The 
original  letter  is  In  my  office,  but  I  will 
protect  this  young  man  by  not  disclosing 
his  name,  rank,  and  serial  number.  He 
wrote  as  follows: 

We  got  a  little  sniper  fire  from  a  village 
so  we  moved  all  the  people  out.  We  burned 
the  village.  Then  we  burned  their  rice  fields. 
Then  we  rounded  up  the  villagers — old  men. 
women  and  children — fed  them,  clothed 
them.  Then  they  were  taken  away  to  a 
crowded  refugee  camp  We  have  created 
worse  slum  conditions  than  ever  existed  be- 
fore In  Vietnam!  Then  we  wonder  why  the 
Vietnamese  don't  like  us!  In  the  United 
States  we  condemn  burning  of  stores  and 
homes.  We  should.  Then  we  send  more  than 
500.000  men  to  Vietnam  to  burn  stores 
and  homes !  In  Vietnam  I  have  been  In  many 
small  little  rice  hamlets  and  villages  where 


previously  the  people  lived  reasonably  clean 
and  happy.  These  Vietnamese  now  feel  hope- 
less. If  the  VC  don't  get  them,  the  Ameri- 
cans will! 


HOW  AMERICA'S  DREAM  GOT  LOST 
IN  THE  GHETTO 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  twice  the 
Senate  has  advised  and  consented  to  the 
nomination  to  the  Federal  courts  of 
Judge  Wade  H.  McCree.  Judge  McCree 
is  still  a  young  man,  and  now  serves 
with  distinction  as  a  member  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit. 
He  is  a  Detrolter,  and  recently  addressed 
the  University  of  Michigan  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  sesquicentennial  conference. 

Judge  McCree  is  a  Negro.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  excerpt  from  the 
address  of  Judge  McCree  to  the  confer- 
ence of  University  of  Michigan  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  The  days  are  busy,  and 
the  Record  is  a  full  one  when  we  see 
it  at  our  breakfast  table  each  morning. 
On  the  off  chance  that  this  article  will 
not  be  read  in  full  by  each  of  us,  I  should 
like  to  highlight  one  point  that  Judge 
McCree  makes,  because  he  refers  to  a 
comment  which  I  have  heard  many 
times.  Indeed.  I  have  heard  it  in  this 
Chamber. 

He  says  that  a  well-meaning  while 
American  asks: 

Where  else  in  the  world  do  colored  people 
enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  greater 
opportunities  for  advancement  than  in 
America? 

Judge  McCree  then  goes  on  to  wonder 
if  it  would  be  impertinent  if  somebody 
would  ask.  In  rejoinder  to  that  frequently 
mentioned  question: 

Where  else  in  the  world  do  Catholics. 
Protestants.  Jews.  Englishmen,  Scotsmen. 
Italians,  and  the  rest  of  us  enjoy  a  higher 
standard  of  living  or  greater  opportunity? 

The  question  so  often  mentioned  Is 
wide  and,  sis  Judge  McCree  so  dramati- 
cally forces  us  to  recognize,  it  demon- 
strates our  complete  failure  to  accept 
the  proposition  that  the  American  Negro 
Is  as  much  an  American  as  any  white 
American,  and  that  the  circumstances  of 
Negroes  should  not  be  compared  with 
those  of  anyone  else  anywhere  else  in 

the  world. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Spotlight   on    the   Negbo:    How    America's 

Dream  Got  Lost  in  the  Ghetto 

(By  WadeH.  McCree) 

"Where  else  In  the  world  do  colored  people 
enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  greater 
opportunities  for  advancement?"  a  well- 
meaning  white  American  asks. 

He  would  probably  consider  It  Impertinent 
If  he  were  aaked  In  rejoinder.  "Where  else  in 
the  world  do  Catholics.  Protestants.  Jews. 
Englishment.  Scotsmen.  Italians,  etc..  enjoy 
a  higher  standard  of  living  or  greater  op- 
portunity?" 

A  related  comment  Is:  "Look  how  far  they 
have  come.  Why,  they  have  a  Negro  senator, 
cabinet  member,  congressmen,  judges.  Why 
do  they  want  to  move  ahead  too  rapidly?" 

But  of  what  moment  Is  the  achievement 
of  a  few  persons  of  color  to  the  overwhelming 
majority   of   Negroes   who   have    not  shared 
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this  elevation?  How  real  Is  the  achievement 
when  an  unrecognized  Negro  judge  may  be 
denied  access  to  a  place  of  public  accom- 
modation while  a  paroled  white  felon  he  has 
sentenced  is  accepted  at  face  value? 

These  recurring  questions  show  the  white 
American  hasn't  made  the  initial  and  fun- 
damental commitment  to  the  proposition 
that  the  American  Negro  is  as  much  an 
American  as  Is  any  white  American  and  that 
the  circumstances  of  Negroes  should  not  be 
compared  with  those  of  anyone  else  any- 
where else  ir.   the  world. 

This  is  the  primary'  cause  of  America's 
dilemma — the  basic  attitude  of  the  great 
majority  of  America's  whites  toward  her 
Negro  citizens. 

Historically,  despite  the  dehumanizing 
effects  of  chattel  slavery,  the  survivors  and 
descendants  of  Africa's  ravished  population 
greeted  emancipation  with  enthusiasm,  faith 
and  hope. 

When  patience  wore  thin,  they  didn't  arm 
as  did  the  Irish  Republican  Army  or  the 
Irgun  in  Palestine  or  the  colonials  in  our 
national  history.  Instead,  they  went  to  court, 
confident  that  America's  commitment  to  the 
rule  of  law  would  pirevall. 

Realistically,  the  cultural  deficiencies  of 
a  slave  heritage  which  had  made  African  men 
and  women  humanold  robots,  programmed 
only  for  work  but  with  the  capacity  for 
reproduction,  were  recognized.  However,  it 
was  confidently  believed  that  these  short- 
comings, massive  as  they  were,  could  be  sur- 
mounted just  as  immigrant  Europeans,  many 
with  substantial  personal  obstacles  to  over- 
come, had  demonstrated. 

Negroes  burned  no  buses,  dynamited  no 
schools  or  churches,  slaughtered  no  innocent 
children  at  worship  and  lynched  no  one.  No 
leaders  of  groups  dedicated  to  segregation 
were  assassinated  from  ambush.  Instead. 
patiently,  slowly,  and  often  with  maddening 
frustration,  Negroes  undertook  countless 
legal  battles  to  achieve  equal  treatment  as 
citizens. 

Finally,  after  a  series  of  defeats,  the  public 
climate  changed  and  in  1954  the  legal  w.i]l 
was  breached  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
school  desegregation  decision.  The  enactment 
of  the  first  national  civil  rights  legislation 
In  the  twentieth  century  heightened  the 
anticipation. 

However,  the  view  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall  was  not  that  of  the  promised  land.  In- 
stead there  was  a  steeper  cUfT  of  stubborn 
citizen  resistance  to  the  clear  mandate  of  the 
courts  and  the  Congress. 

To  many  Negroes  the  great  American  dream 
had  turned  into  a  nightmare.  Many  who  had 
drunk  great  draughts  of  the  heady  Intoxi- 
cant of  liberty  and  believed  the  assurances 
of  Negro  leaders  and  national  leaders  were 
hurt,  frustrated,  confused  and  then  angered. 
The  wisdom  of  established  leaders  was 
questioned  and  angry  new  voices  are  heard 
demanding  a  showdown  with  white  America. 
Those  voices  proclaim  that  Negroes  have  been 
tricked  into  reliance  on  law  and  legislative 
efforts,  and  now,  without  defining  the  con- 
cept or  how  It  win  be  exercised,  they  call  for 
Black  Power. 

This  new  reaction  repudiates  any  hope  of 
Integration  Into  the  life  of  America.  Instead 
of  wanting  "In."  its  proponents  want  "out." 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Nation  of  Islam 
whose  members  are  popularly  called  Black 
Muslims. 

I  speak  Instead  of  the  less  venturesome 
Negro  who  lives  In  a  ghetto  where  employ- 
ment Is  precarlotis.  education  Inferior  and 
rebufls  based  on  race  a  dally  experience. 

He  Is  a  young  person  In  his  late  teens  or 
early  208  whose  pwrsonal  experience  does  not 
Include  the  oft-cited  "great  gains'  of  the 
last  three  decades.  He  was  born  during  World 
War  n  or  shortly  thereafter  end  grew  up 
during  the  Korean  War  and  now  lives  during 
the  Vietnam  adventure.  He  has  seen  violence 
legitimized  as  an  Instrument  of  national 
policy. 


To  him.  God  is  dead  or  possibly  never 
lived.  He  sees  the  sons  of  the  poor  and  dis- 
inherited bearing  the  brunt  of  the  fighting 
in  Vietnam  where  by  an  ironic  twist  an  army 
career  affords  him  the  best  hope  of  equal 
opportunity  for  advancement  in  a  flght  pro- 
claimed as  an  effort  to  bring  democracy  to 
another  people  across  the  sea. 

He  wonders  would  It  not  be  the  wiser  per- 
sonal choice  for  him  to  risk  his  life  to  better 
his  own  conditions  here  than  to  lay  It  down 
on  foreign  soli  for  someone  else. 

I  believe  this  group  comprises  a  small 
minority  of  America's  Negroes,  but  I  believe 
with  equal  conviction  that  the  great  major- 
ity, although  eschewing  this  direction,  are 
without  an  alternative  which  offers  any  rea- 
sonable hope  of  a  solution  to  his  plight. 

The  majority  of  America's  Negroes  stand  at 
the  crossroads.  Can  they  believe  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  America?  Consider  the  decade  from 
1950  to  1960,  which  I  characterize  as  the  lost 
decade. 

Some  330.000  new  housing  units  were  built 
in  the  Detroit  area,  principally  in  the  sub- 
urbs. They  were  largely  financed  by  federal 
programs  which  forbade  racial  discrimina- 
tion yet  only  three  percent  of  these  new 
houses  were  made  available  to  Negroes  and 
much  of  this  was  public  housing.  Still,  no 
effective  official  action  was  taken  to  enforce 
the  non-racial  guarantees  and  we  see  today  a 
suburban  ring  around  Detroit  96  4  percent 
white. 

During  this  same  decade.  Detroit's  Negroes 
could  ptiTchase  only  used  housing  at  sub- 
stantially greater  costs  usually  without  mort- 
gage financing  The  result  was  the  doubling 
up  of  families  to  meet  the  monthly  land  con- 
tract installments. 

The  enforcement  of  city  zoning  and  health 
ordinances  has  been  lax  to  non-existent  In 
predominantly  Negro  neighborhoods.  School 
attendance  has  Increased  because  of  over- 
crowding so  the  Negro  pupil  often  has  a  cus- 
todial Instead  of  an  educational  experience. 
The  attitude  of  many  policemen  and  the 
recent  incredible  behavior  of  some  of  Detroit's 
Recorder's  judges  during  the  riot  convinced 
the  Negro  citizen  that  one  of  the  missions  of 
these  agencies  is  containment  of  the  ghetto 
population.  The  resultant  citizen  animus 
(hostility)  against  law  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  too  frequently  Is  Justified  by  Inci- 
dents of  insult  and  brutality. 

The  recent  irrational  and  destructive  civil 
disturbance  in  Detroit,  paralleling  those  in 
other  Northern  cities,  was  easily  predictable. 
The  proposed  panaceas  of  more  Headstart 
programs  and  Job  upgrading  projects  suggest 
treating   a   cancer   with   aspirin. 

What  is  required  Is  equal  treatment  under 
the  law.  'What  is  required  is  more  law  enforce, 
ment  instead  of  less.  The  Negro  wants  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  which  were  enacted  to 
give  him  equal  access  to  Jobs,  housing,  and 
places  of  public  accommodation. 

The  enforcement  of  these  laws  Is  essential 
and  not  only  for  the  Negro  For  nothing  can 
be  more  corrosive  of  our  national  moral  fiber 
than  to  have  the  stated  law  Ignored  by  the 
vast  majority  of  our  citizens. 

I  realize  the  difficulty  of  the  challenge  I 
announce.  A  Scottish  legal  philosopher  once 
said  that  a  society's  clvUlzatlon  Is  measured 
by  Its  obedience  to  the  unenforceable, 

I  recognize  that  every  white  American  can- 
not be  compelled  by  law  to  accord  to  his 
Negro  fellow  citizens  the  rights  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  this  nation  guarantee 
him.  Laws  are  effective  only  when  they  have 
the  support  of  the  majority. 

He  must  decide  for  himself  whether  he 
wants  this  nation  to  continue  as  the  noblest 
experiment  in  human  relations  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  He  must,  by  a  revolutionary  re- 
orientation of  his  personal  conduct,  tell  the 
great  majority  of  Negroes  standing  at  the 
crossroads  that  we  shall  continue  this  ex- 
periment together. 

If  he  does  not.  James  Baldwin's  prophecy 
of  the  fire  next  time,  a  preview  of  which  we 


are  witnessing  across  the  nation,  may  be 
realized.  I  fear  the  result  could  be  genocide 
because  reservations,  such  a£  those  In  which 
American  Indians  were  crowded,  would  be 
inadequate  to  contain  twenty  million  black 
people. 

U.S.  BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  a  front-page  article  published 
Saturday,  the  Washington  Post  stated 
that  President  Johnson  "has  decided  to 
go  ahead  with  a  thin  ballistic  missile 
defense." 

The  purpose  of  this  so-called  thin  de- 
fense will  be  to  counter  the  nuclear 
threat  likely  to  be  posed  by  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  in  the  early  years  of  the 
coming  decade. 

That  this  threat  exists  is  no  mere  idle 
fear.  A  July  1967  report  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  chaired 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  pointed  out  that: 

Tlie  Chinese  .  .  .  are  making  excellent 
progress  in  thermonuclear  design,  They  now 
have  the  capability  of  designing  a  multi- 
megaton  thermonuclear  device  suitable  for 
delivery  by  aircraft. 

We  believe  the  Chinese  will  continue  to 
place  a  high  priority  on  thermonuclear 
weapon  development  (and)  with  continued 
testing  we  believe  they  will  be  able  to  develop 
a  thermonuclear  warhead  In  the  ICBM  weight 
class  ...  by  about  1970.  We  believe  that  the 
Chinese  can  have  an  ICBM  system  ready  for 
deployment  In  the  early  1970'6.  ...  A  low 
order  of  magnitude  attack  could  possibly  be 
launched  bv  the  Chinese  Communlst.s  against 
the  United  States  by  the  early  1970's.  At  pres- 
ent we  do  not  have  an  effective  antl-baUlstlc 
missile  system  which  could  repel  such  a 
suicidal  ("for  the  Chinese)  but  nevertheless 
possible  strike. 

There  has  been  a  prolonged  debate, 
both  in  these  Halls  and  in  public  over  the 
need  for  this  antlballistic  missile  system 

That  the  United  States  possesses  of- 
fensive missiles  of  unquestioned  strength 
and  magnitude  Is  obvious.  We  are  said 
to  be  the  strongest  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Our  weapons  have  the  capac- 
ity to  greatly  cripi^le  or  destroy  much  of 
ciVilizatlon  on  earth  as  we  know  It. 

Yet,  no  matter  how  powerful  our  of- 
fensive weapons,  our  defensi''e  posture — 
our  ability  to  fend  off  attack — is  only  as 
strong  as  our  ability  to  instill  the  fear  of 
an  unacceptable  loss  from  our  offensive 
weapons  in  the  mind  of  a  potential 
enemy. 

This  necessarily  means  that  we  give 
a  potential  enemy  credit  for  rational 
thought:  for  being  able  to  weigh  in  the 
balance  his  weapon."?  against  ours:  for 
being  able  to  understand  that  no  matter 
how  great  his  offensive  threat,  our  own 
offensive  weapons  are  so  many  times 
greater  that  any  attack  on  our  land 
would  mean  the  total  and  immediate  de- 
struction of  his  own. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  present 
Chinese  Government  apparently  lacks 
even  the  basic  requisites  of  rationality 
and  stability.  Its  leaders  are  aging,  des- 
perate, irrational,  and  utterly  militant 
and  belligerent. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  Internal 
problems  which  presently  beset  the  Chi- 
nese people,  these  leaders  are  continuing 
to  press  forward  with  the  production  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  development  of 
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intercontinental  ballistic  missile  systems 
with  which  to  deliver  those  weapons. 

It  is  a  strain  on  the  limits  of  credulity 
and  commonsense  to  assume  that  the 
hand  on  the  Chinese  nuclear  trigger  will 
be  directed  by  a  mind  which  has  thought- 
fully and  carefully  weighed  the  utter 
foolishness  of  embarking  on  an  act  of 
nuclear  war.  Are  we  to  permit  ourselves 
the  luxury  of  letting  a  mad  government. 
such  as  presently  rules  in  Peking,  decide 
the  fate  of  even  one  of  our  great  cities? 

Could  we  ever  forgive  ourselves,  as  a 
nation,  if,  because  we  felt  it  "not  worth 
the  money,"  we  left  our  cities  open  to 
and  defenseless  from  a  nuclear  attack 
by  Red  China? 

For,  it  would  not  take  but  one  such 
thermonuclear  device  as  the  Chinese  are 
now  manufacturing,  to  totally  destroy  a 
San  Francisco,  a  Los  Angeles,  or  a  Seat- 
tle. And  while  our  retaliation  might  be 
massive  and  virtually  instantaneous, 
would  that  bring  back  those  lives  lost, 
that  property  destroyed? 

Our  only  protection  against  such  a 
threat  as  the  presently  erratic,  belliger- 
ent, and  irrational  Communist  Chinese 
Government  poses,  is  an  antiballlstic 
missile  system.  It  will  be  able  to  stop 
those  missiles  which  such  a  misguided 
Red  Chinese  Government  might  inten- 
tionally launch.  And.  importantly,  such 
a  system  would  not  only  provide  a  deter- 
rent but  would  also  protect  us  against  an 
accidental  launching  of  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile which  might  otherwise  trigger  an 
all-out  nuclear  holocaust. 

True,  it  would  be  nowhere  near  ade- 
quate to  counter  an  offensive  attack  by 
the  Soviet  Union— but  that  Nation,  no 
matter  what  else  we  may  say  about  It. 
Is  at  least  ruled  by  somewhat  rational 
men,  men  who  understand  and  rccoEnize 
the  overwhelming  and  destructive  power 
posed  by  our  own  offensive  weapons. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  Chinese  nuclear  threat  is  a  real  one. 
And  if  we  do  not  prepare  for  it  today, 
we  may  ever  rue  that  fateful  decision 
long  into  the  future. 

I  commend  tlie  President  for  this  de- 
cision and  I  urge  that  this  vital  defense 
effort  go  forward  without  further  delay. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  article  entitled  "United 
States  To  Bind  'Thin'  Shield  of  Mis- 
siles" and  excerpts  from  the  report  of 
the  .Joint  Committee  on  At.imic  Energy 
on  "Impact  of  Chinese  Communist  Nu- 
clear Weapons  Progress  on  US.  National 
Security,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washlr^ton  Post,  Sept.  16.  1967) 
UNrrro  States  To  Build  "Thin"  Shield  or 

MiSSItES 

(By  George  C.  V^Tllson  ) 

President  Johnron  has  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  a  "thin"  ballistic  missile  defense. 

The  phin  cills  for  spott'.ng  mlEsl'.e  sites 
far  enough  spart  to  glre  the  entire  United 
States  sorr.'!  men.-"re  of  protection  agalnjt 
enemy  ICBM^  rather  thin  trying  to  pro- 
tect only  kpy  military  txiser  and  cities. 

The  ABM  decision  may  be  announced  as 
e.ixly  as  Mondiy  when  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  addresses  the  tJnited 
Press  Internatloa.^l  editors  in  San  Francifico. 

Or  President  Johnson  could  wait  a  while 


longer  in  hopes  of  pressuring  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion into  setting  a  date  for  talks  on  an  ABM 
freeze. 

But  Johnson  Administration  officials  yes- 
terday did  pas6  the  word  to  key  policy  makers 
that  the  decision  has  been  made  to  take  the 
next  big  step  toward  an  operational  Ameri- 
can missile  defense. 

LITTLE  AT  A  TIME 

The  thin  missile  defense  the  Administra- 
tion has  decided  upon  can  be  built  a  little 
at  a  time,  like  an  erector  set. 

Called  Nike  X,  It  consists  of  elaborate  ra- 
dars and  two  types  of  antl-mlsslle-mlsslles. 
The  long-range  mlEsUe,  the  Spartan,  Is  sup- 
posed to  Intercept  enemy  warheads  400  miles 
";>ut  from  Its  launching  pad. 

This  means  the  first  contest  Is  a  silent 
one  out  In  soundle.=s  space.  The  short-range 
missile,  the  Sprint,  Is  designed  to  whoosh 
uo  at  tremendous  speed  to  destroy  any  war- 
heads that  elude  Spartan.  This  last  ditch 
fight  Is  near  earth,  with  Sprint  having  a 
range  of  2a  mUes. 

A  bargain  basement  missile  defense  could 
be  buUt  in  five  years  for  $3  billion.  It  is 
bUled  as  one  which  would  protect  the  U.S. 
against  the  first  ICBMs  China  is  expected  to 
have  In  1971  or  1972. 

But  the  $3  billion  defense  would  be  thick- 
ened by  putting  m  more  sites  so  the  pro- 
tecting nrUsstles  do  not  have  to  guard  such 
large  expanses  of  the  countryside. 

RAISES    PRICE    TAG 

Also,  missile  bases  and  key  cities  In  the 
U.S.  can  be  selected  for  special  protection  In 
this  thickening  process. 

The  thickening  raises  the  price  tag.  But 
Penatgon  leaders  contend  a  good  measure 
of  protection  can  be  bought  for  $10  bllUon. 
Such  a  system  would  consist  of  about  1000 
long-range  Spartans  and  ICO  Sprints  at  sites 
spread  across  the  U.S. 

President  Johnson  and  Secretary  McNa- 
mara. when  they  do  speak  out  on  the  thin 
ABM,  are  expected  to  stress  that  the  United 
States  has  by  no  means  passed  the  point  of 
no  return  in  missile  defense.  Critics  of  the 
ABM  contend  that  it  could  lead  to  a  new 
nuclear  arms  competition  between  the 
United  States   and  Soviet  Union. 

But  advocates  stress  that  a  go-ahead  on 
the  thin  ABM  does  not  lessen  American  in- 
terest In  reaching  an  agreement  with  Russia 
on  controlling  both  offensive  and  defensive 
nussiles. 

The  subject  is  sure  to  come  up  when  Src- 
reUry  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  meet  In  New  York 
at  the  end  of  this  month.  Their  meeting 
was  set  up  yesterday  by  Soviet  Ambassador 
Anatoly  F.  Dobrynln  in  a  40-mlnute  call  on 
Rusk.  "Dobrynln,  who  had  returned  from 
Russia  early  In  the  week,  said  Gromyko  Is 
scheduled  to  arrive  In  New  York  Monday  for 
Tuesday's  opening  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  Rusk  plans  to  go  to  New 
York  Sept.  24. 

The  erector-set  quality  of  the  ABM  could 
leive  the  President  room  for  diplomatic 
maneuver.  He  can  push  at  eacli  ABM  mile- 
stone for  an  arms  control  agreement  such  as 
the  preproductlon,  production  and  deploy- 
ment phases. 

The  decision  to  go  ahead  with  ABM  means 
the  release  of  $377  million  already  In  the 
present  fiscal  1968  budget  for  the  engineer- 
ing drawings  and  factory  equipment  needed 
to  put  the  ABM  system  into  production. 

The  President,  by  announcing  the  eo- 
(Chead,  also  takes  the  steam  out  of  the  Con- 
gressional drive  for  a  start  on  a  missile  de- 
fense system. 

Chairman  John  O.  Pastore  (D.-R.I.)  of 
the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  may  well 
have  pushed  the  Johnson  Administration 
into  Its  decision.  Pastore  Sept.  9  had  called 
for  building  a  missile  defense,  announcing 
at  the  time  that  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D- 
Wash.)  would  hold  hearings  "soon"  on  the 
.'\BM  issue. 


Impact  of  Chinese  Communist  Nuclbab 
Weapons  Phqcrzss  on  U.S.  National  Se- 
curity 

background 

As  the  nuclear  threat  posed  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  became  more  pronounced. 
Chairman  Pastore  decided  to  conduct  a  spe- 
cial Inquiry  regarding  Chinese  Communist 
nuclear  weapons  development.  This  probe 
began  on  January  11,  1967,  and  was  formally 
annovuiced  nt  the  Joint  Committee's  first 
public  hearing  of  the  90th  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 2.5,  1967. 

In  connection  with  this  study  the  Joint 
Committee  received  the  following  testimony 
In  executive  sesrion: 

January  11,  1967:  Richard  Helms,  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 

February  1.  1967:  Dr.  Norrls  Bradbury.  Di- 
rector. Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  and 
Dr.  Michael  May,  Director,  Llvermore  Radia- 
tion Laboratory. 

Mar.  13,  1967:  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk. 

July  13,  1967:  Representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  CIA,  and  AEC 

The.-e  witnesses  presented  testimony  con- 
cerning advances  beinp  made  by  Communist 
China  in  developing  nucleor  weapons  as  well 
as  their  progress  In  developing  the  capability 
to  deMver  these  weapons  against  neighbor- 
ing countrie.s  or  the  United  States. 

bet.ailed  technical  pre?entations  were 
heard  concerning  each  Individual  Chinese 
CommuniFt  nuclear  test  and  an  apsprsment 
was  made  of  future  developments  by  Red 
China  In  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
associated  delivery  systems. 

An  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  the  emergence 
of  Red  China  as  a  nuclear  power  on  U.S. 
foreign  po!!cv  with  p.-irticular  emphasis  on 
the  proposed  nonprollferation  treaty  was 
also  presented. 

Information  concerning  French  and  Sov- 
iet nuclear  we.Tpons  and  delivery  methods 
were  also  discussed  but  principal  emphasis 
was  on  Red  China. 

CONCLUSIONS 

On  the  bafis  of  various  hearings  we  have 
had  and  studies  made  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee the  following  committee  conclusions 
have  been  developed: 

1.  China^e  nuclear  weapons  capabilities 

The  Chinese  Communist  test  of  June  17, 
1967.  at  the  Lop  Nor  Nuclear  Test  Site  was 
her  sixth  nuclear  test  In  the  atmosphere 
and  her  first  In  the  megaton  range.  Such 
a  test  was  expected  because  of  the  success 
of  the  preceding  thermonuclear  experiment 
conducted  on  December  28,  1966.  The  ClU- 
nese  purposelv  may  have  limited  the  yield  of 
that  test— their  fifth  test— to  keep  the  fall- 
out in  China  at  an  acceptable  level.  The  fifth 
test  Indicated  that  the  Chinese  had  taken 
a  major  step  toward  a  thermonuclear 
weapon. 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  sixth  test  de- 
vice— with  a  yield  of  a  few  megatons — was 
dropped  from  an  aircraft. 

Analysis  of  the  debris  Indicates  use  of  U*. 
U^.  and  thermonx-.rlpp.r  material.  As  In  the 
other  tests,  there  Is  no  evidence  that  plu- 
tonlum  was  used.  The  prelimirary  Indication 
Is  that  a  considerable  Improvement  accom- 
panied the  Increase  in  yield.  A  large  Eunount 
of  U-'^  was  ured  In  the  device. 

The  sixth  Chinese  nuclear  test  has  con- 
firmed the  conclusion  reached  from  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  fi:fth  Chinese  nuclear  test  that 
they  are  making  excellent  progress  in  ther- 
monuclear design.  They  now  have  the  ca- 
pability to  design  a  multlmegaton  thermo- 
nuclear device  siUtable  for  delivery  by  air- 
craft. 

We  believe  that  the  Chinese  will  continue 
to  place  a  high  priority  on  thermonuclear 
weapon  development.  With  continued  test- 
ing we  believe  they  will  be  able  to  develop 
a  thermonuclear  warhead  in  the  ICBM 
weight  chiss  with  a  yield  In  the  megaton 
range  by  about   1970.  We   believe  that  the 
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Chinese  can  have  an  ICBM  system  ready  for 
deployment  In  the  early  1970's.  On  the  basis 
of  our  present  knowledge,  we  believe  that 
the  Chinese  probably  will  achieve  an  opera- 
tional ICBM  capability  before  1972.  Con- 
ceivably, it  could  be  ready  as  early  as  1970- 
1971.  But  this  would  be  a  tight  schedule  and 
m.akes  allowance  for  only  minor  difficulties 
and  delays.  We  believe  that  the  Chinese  have 
already  completed  the  development  of  a 
medium  range  ballistic  missile.  W'e  have  no 
indication  of  any  deployment. 

We  also  believe  that  by  about  1970  the 
Chinese  Communists  could  develop  a  ther- 
monuclear warhead  with  a  yield  In  the  few 
hundreds  of  kllotons  In  the  MRBM  class  and 
that  they  could  develop  an  MRBM  warhead 
with  a  megaton  yield  about  a  couple  of  years 
later.  Meanwhile,  should  they  desire  a  ther- 
monuclear bomb  for  delivery  by  bomber,  they 
could  probably  begin  weaponlzing  the  design 
employed  in  the  sixth  test. 

The  missile-delivered  fourth  Chinese  test 
demonstrated  that  the  Chinese  now  have  the 
capability  to  design  a  low  yield  fission  war- 
head compatible  In  size  and  weight  with  a 
missile.  With  a  few  tests,  the  Chinese  could 
probably  design  an  Improved  fission  weapon 
for  MRBM  or  bomber  delivery.  However,  they 
may  forego  extensive  fission  weapon  produc- 
tion In  order  to  have  materials  and  facili- 
ties available  for  thermonuclear  weapon  sys- 
tems. 

The  Chinese  bomber  forces  consist  of  a 
few  hundred  short-range  jet  bombers  and  a 
handful  of  somewhat  longer  range  bombers. 
We  have  no  knowledge  of  a  Chinese  plan  to 
develop  heavy  intercontinental  range  bomb- 
ers. 

Earlier,  the  Communist  Chinese  conducted 
four  other  nuclear  detonations: 

October    16,    1964:    Low    yield    (up    to 
kllotons). 

May    13.    1965:    Low   Intermediate    (20 
200  kllotons). 

May  9.   1966:   Intermediate   (lower  end 
200  to  1.000  kiloton  range) . 

October  27,  1966:  Low  Intermediate  (20  to 
20O  kllotons  1 . 

The  Chinese  were  able  to  continue  their 
nuclear  program  after  the  Soviets  apparently 
ceased  technical  assist:' nee  in  this  area  by 
1960.  and  detonated  a  uranium  device  in 
October  19C4. 

All  of  the  Chinese  detonations  have  util- 
ized enriched  uranium  (U^-')  as  the  primary 
fissionable  material.  Uranlum-238  was  also 
present  in  all  tests.  The  detonation  of  any 
device  which  also  contains  U-"*  results  In 
some  fissioning  of  the  \J-'^.  The  debris  from 
their  third  and  fifth  tests  indicated  some 
thermonuclear  reactions  had  Involved  11th- 
lum-6  in  those  devices. 

We  believe  that  the  Chinese  are  Interested 
in  the  development  of  submarines  equipped 
with  stUtable  relatively  long-range  mJESiles; 
at  this  time  we  have  not  determined  the 
exact  nature  or  status  of  the  program. 
2.  French  nuclear  test  pTogram 
Turning  to  the  French  nuclear  test  pro- 
gram. In  February  1960  the  French  tested 
their  first  atomic  device.  In  1966  the  French 
conducted  five  nuclear  tests.  In  1967  they 
held  a  short  series  of  three  tests.  Another 
series  of  tests  \%  planned  for  next  summer. 
All  of  the  1966  tests  were  plutonium  fission 
devices.  The  !^st  two  tests  In  1966  were  exper- 
iments  aimed  at  the  thermonuclear  develop- 
msnt. 

The  year's  tests  were  coi^ducted  on  June 
5,  June  27,  and  July  2.  They  were  suspended 
by  balloons,  above  the  Mururoa  Lagoon.  The 
tests  all  hid  low  yields.  The  French  an- 
nounced that  all  of  the  tests  were  to  be  of 
triggers  for  thermonuclear  devices  which  the 
French  still  have  not  tested. 

Although  French  ofaclalc  contintic  to  state 
publicly  that  France  will  detonate  her  first 
thermonuclear  device  in  1968  when  enriched 
uranium  becomes  available,  there  have  been 
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lalnts  in  the  press  that  France  is  having  dif- 
ficulties with  Its  program.  Should  U:ils  be 
true,  the  first  generation  of  both  the  land- 
based  and  submarine -launched  missile  sys- 
tems might  have  to  use  warheads  developed 
in  the  1966  series. 

To  recapitulate,  the  Chinese  are  well 
ahead  of  the  French  in  thermonucle.ar  weap- 
on design.  In  2'^  years  and  six  tests  the 
Chinese  have  successfully  tested  a  multi- 
megaton  thermonuclear  device.  The  French, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  conducted 
many  m.ore  tests  over  a  7-year  period  and 
have  not  yet  tested  a  true  thermonuclear 
device  or  achieved  a  megation  size  yield. 

The  French  have  developed  higher  yield 
fission  weapons  than  the  Chinese.  The 
French  have  achieved  yields  of  up  to  250 
kllotons  while  the  Chinese  fission  devices 
have  had  lower  yields. 

The  French  now  have  an  operational 
strategic  force  of  about  60  Mirage  IV  air- 
craft with  a  stockpile  of  60  to  70  KT  nu- 
clear weapons.  At  this  time  the  Chinese  do 
not  have  such  an  operational  strategic  force. 

SXTMMARy 

The  Joint  Committee  believes  that  the 
American  public  needs  to  know  the  threat 
that  Is  posed  by  Red  China.  Communist 
China  has  emerged  with  a  fledgling,  but  ellec- 
ttve,  nuclear  weapons  capability.  This  ca- 
pability has  and  will  continue  to  have  a  great 
effect  on  U.S.  foreign  policy  In  the  Far  East. 
It  will  have  an  effect  on  our  relations  with 
the  South  East  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 
It  win  have  an  effect  on  the  nonprollfera- 
tion treaty  principally  becatise  of  the  close 
connection  between  Chinese  nuclear  power 
and  the  national  security  of  India.  Its  effect 
will  also  be  felt  by  Japan.  Moreover,  the 
Chinese  Communists  could  u.^e  iniclear 
blackmail  to  assert  their  position  not  only 
broadly  in  Asia,  but  speciflcaUy  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

Perhaps  most  signincant  for  the  United 
States  Is  the  fact  that  a  low  order  of  mag- 
nitude attack  could  possibly  be  launched  by 
the  Chinese  Communists  against  the  United 
States  by  the  early  1970's.  At  present  we  do 
not  have  an  effective  antl-balllstic-missUe 
system  which  could  repel  such  a  suicidal  (for 
the  Chinese)  but  nevertheless  possible  strike. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee feels  the  assessment  it  has  made, 
based  upon  information  received  In  executive 
sessions,  should  be  brought  before  the 
American  public — not  to  overemphasize  cr 
to  underplay  but  to  stats  clearly  and  con- 
cisely with  due  regard  for  the  protection  of 
Intelligence  sources  where  we  stand  In  rela- 
tion to  this  emerging  threat  to  our  national 
security. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  ADDRESS 
TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  CHIEFS  OF  POLICE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr,  President,  last  Thurs- 
day evening,  at  the  convention  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  in  Kansas  City,  Mo..  President 
Johnson  delivered  what  has  been  ju.'^tifi- 
ably  acclaimed  as  a  major  and  penetrat- 
ing speech  on  crime  in  America. 

In  this  speech,  President  Johnson 
ciTstallized  the  thoughts  and  fears  that 
have  been  preying  upon  the  minds  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  for  many  months.  He 
related  in  a  forthrieht  manner  what  he 
and  his  administration  have  done  and 
are  doing  to  meet  the  challenge  of  crime. 

Congress,  too.  has  its  own  grave  re- 
sponsibility in  this  struggle.  Two  of  the 
most  vital  and  most  urgent  measures 
proposed  by  the  President  to  combat 
crime— the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1967  and  the  Firearms  Con- 


trol Act  of  1967 — still  remain  in  com- 
mittees of  this  body.  I  strongly  urge  Sen- 
ators to  read  the  President's  speech  with 
the  utmost  care  and  to  hasten  considera- 
tion of  this  vital  legislation  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  President  Before  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice, Kansas  Crry,  Mo. 
President  Morris.  Mayor  Davis,  Chief  Law- 
rence. Mr.  Tamm,  Chief  Kelley.  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

There  is  an  old  story  about  President  Cal- 
vin Coolldge  and  his  response  to  the  ques- 
tion. "What  do  you  think  about  sin?" 

As  you  may  remember,  President  Coolldge 
is  supposed  to  have  answered,  "I'm  against 
It." 

Most  Americans  would  say  the  same  thing 
today  about  poverty,  disease,  and  ignorance — 
and  crime. 

So  I  don't  expect  special  credit  this  morn- 
ing for  coming  before  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police  to  talk  about  crime 
and  only  say,  "I'm  against  it." 

It  would  not  enlighten  your  discussions, 
nor  contribute  to  public  understanding,  if  I 
were  to  spend  my  time  here  in  a  long  lament 
about  the  evil  consequences  of  crime.  I  think 
thev  are  as  self-evident  as  they  are  real. 

Neither  am  I  going  to  be  content  to  just 
preach  about  the  decline  In  morality  in 
America. 

In  the  first  place,  I  Just  do  not  believe  that 
morality  is  declining.  The  responsibility  that 
this  Nation  has  shown,  in  meeting  its  human 
obligations  at  home  and  abroad,  convinces 
me  that  America  Is  a  Nation  that  Is  strong 
today. 

In  the  second  place,  I  do  not  believe  that 
sweeping  Indictments  of  our  Nation's  moral- 
ity will  help  us  get  at  the  solution  of  the  real 
problems  that  affect  morality — the  problems 
of  poverty,  the  problems  of  disease,  the  prob- 
lems of  Ignorance,  or  of  International  aggres- 
sion, or  of  crime.  Self-righteous  indignation 
Is  not  a  policy.  It  is  a  substitute  for  a  pohcy. 
What  America  needs  is  not  more  hand- 
wringing  about  crime  in  the  streets.  America 
needs  a  policy  for  action  against  crime  in  the 
streets— and  for  all  the  people  of  this  country 
to  support  that  policy. 

Believing  that,  as  I  strongly  do,  I  estab- 
lished in  March  1965,  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  I  Instructed  and  charged 
this  Commission  to  deal  with  the  following 
questions: 

How  can  law  enforcement  be  organized  to 
meet  present  needs? 

What  steps  can  be  taken  to  Insure  protec- 
tion of  Individual  rights? 

Through  what  kinds  of  programs  can  the 
Federal  Government— of  which  I  am  a  part — 
be  most  effective  in  assisting  and  supple- 
menting, not  supplanting.  State  and  local 
law  enforcement? 

I  asked  the  members  that  I  carefully  se- 
lected from  throughout  the  Nation  to  con- 
sider the  problem  of  making  our  streets, 
homes,  and  our  places  of  business  safer — and 
to  Inquire  Into  the  special  problems  of  juve- 
nile crime,  to  examine  the  administration  of 
justice  m  the  lower  courts— to  explore  the 
means  bv  which  organized  crime  can  be  ar- 
rested by  Federal  and  local  authorities  close- 
ly coordinating  and  cooperating  together. 

The  Commission's  report,  rendered  last 
winter,  is  a  study  of  crime  and  a  study  of 
criminals.  But  It"  Is  much  more  than  that. 
It  is  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  strengths — 
as  well  as  the  weaknesses — in  our  American 
law  enforcement.  It  Is  a  prescription  for  ac- 
tion—action— action  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment,  and    it    Is    a    constructive   guide   for 
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thougbtTul  citizens  throughout  this  land  In 
every  walk  of  life. 

Acting  on  Its  report,  I  urged  the  Congreae 
this  year  to  promptly  act — promptly  act — 
upon  the  most  comprehensive  Federal  legis- 
lation that  haa  ever  been  devised  to  help  local 
authorities  meet  the  problem  of  crime  at  the 
local  level  In  their  cities. 

That  legislation  was  called  the  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act.  It  was  based  on  the 
five  fundamental  principles  of  the  Crime 
Commission  Report: 

First,  that  ".rime  prevention  Ls  of  para- 
mount Importance. 

Second,  that  the  system  of  Justice  must 
ItaeU  b«  Just.  The  system  of  Justice  must 
itself  b«  Just  and  It  must  have  the  re8f>ect 
aa  well  as  the  cooperation  of  all  of  Its  citi- 
zens. 

Third,  better  trained,  better  paid,  and  bet- 
ter equipped  people  are  desperately  needed 
throughout  the  land. 

Fourth,  police  and  correctional  agencies 
must  have  better  information  and  deeper 
and  broader  research  Into  the  causes,  and 
into  the  prevention  and  control  of  crime. 

Fifth,  and  last,  substantially  greater  re- 
sources such  as  more  Judges  and  prosecutors, 
and  faster  court  action,  more  and  better 
court  personnel,  more  modern  court  admin- 
istration— thus  modernizing,  improving  and 
bringing  the  entire  criminal  Justice  system 
up  to  date  In  the  20th  Century. 

I  did  not  propose  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment take  over  the  Job  of  dealing  with  crime 
in  American  streets  because  from  the  birth 
of  the  Republic  to  the  present  moment  re- 
sponsibility for  keeping  the  peace  in  our  cities 
has  been  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  local 
authorities.  * 

Respect  for  law  and  order  begins  at  home. 
Children  must  learn  It  and  must  be  taught 
it  from  their  parents.  Your  children  learn 
it  from  you — and  by  what  you  do  and  by 
the  example  you  set.  That  means  that  every 
time  we  water  the  lawn  when  there  is  an 
ordinance  ag^alnst  it  at  a  certain  time  of  day. 
the  children  learn  their  own  lesson  about 
respect  for  law  and  order — If  we  water  the 
grass  at  the  wrong  time. 

That  means  that  every  time  a  parent  writes 
a  note  to  the  teacher  to  discuss  Mary's  or 
Johnny's  absence  from  school  when  they 
really  don't  need  to  be  excused  and  are  not 
sick,  they,  the  children,  learn  from  the  par- 
ents the  wrong  lesson  about  respect  for  law 
and  respect  for  order. 

The  crimes  that  have  most  disturbed  our 
people — homicides,  robbery,  physical  as- 
sault, burglary,  automobile  theft  and  driving 
while  intoxicated — are  crimes  against  local 
and  state  law. 

Those  laws  are  made  by  the  city  councils 
and  made  by  the  state  legislators.  'They  must 
be  enforced  by  the  police  and  the  state  pa- 
trol. Their  perpetrators  are  tried  In  local 
courts,  by  local  citizens  They  are  sentenced 
locally.  They  are  prosecuted  locally  by 
Judges — by  prosecutors  w^ho  are  elected  by 
local  people  and  by  Judges  who  are  selected 
by  local  people. 

They  are  returned  to  local  communities 
when  their  sentence  has  been  served — their 
penalty  i>ald.  These  local  communities  look 
upon  their  record  and  they  are  under  the 
supervision  of  local  authorities. 

Unlike  most  other  countries,  we — Amer- 
ica— have  no  national  police  force.  It  desires 
none.  Our  founding  fathers  were  very 
careful  to  see  that  none  was  provided  for. 
Why.  today  in  this  country  our  largest  city 
has  more  police  officers  than  the  entire 
United  States  Government.  One  city  has  more 
police  officers  than  the  entire  government  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Officials  in  Washington  Just  cannot  patrol 
a  neighborhood  In  the  far  west,  or  stop  a 
burglarly  in  the  south,  or  prevent  a  riot 
in  a  great  metrop>olls. 

In  the  end,  then,  the  quality  af  the  local 
poUce,  the  action  of  the  local  prosecutor,  the 


local  grand  Juries,  the  fairness  and  the  Justice 
of  the  local  courts,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
local  correctional  systems — all  of  this  respon- 
sibility is  lodged  appropriately  and  properly 
in  the  hands  of  local  authorities — of  local 
citizens. 

They  at  the  local  level  must  decide  how 
good  they  want  their  law  enforcement  In 
their  local  cities  to  be. 

They  must  determine  whether  it  is  right — 
whether  it  la  Just  and  whether  it  Is  fair — to 
ask  a  man  to  risk  his  life  to  protect  their 
life  for  a  salary  that  is  lower  than  they  pay 
another  man  for  worlting  behind  a  desk  or 
standing  on  the  assembly  line  in  an  indus- 
trial plant. 

They  must  determine  at  the  local  level 
whether  they  want  a  court  system  that  they 
select  and  provide  for  which  delays  Justice 
until  justice  is  denied. 

They  must  determine  locally  whether  they 
want  a  correctional  system  that  deals  with 
youthful  offenders,  not  as  lives  to  be  re- 
deemed, but  as  people  who  are  doomed  to 
clash  repeatedly  with  the  law. 

If  they  decide  that  they  want  something 
better  for  their  communities  than  what  they 
are  getting  today,  then  we  think  that  If  they 
make  this  decision — and  they  can  make  it 
today  through  their  Congressmen  and  their 
Senators  supporting  the  recommendations 
that  the  President  has  made — some  of  which 
have  been  before  the  Congress  many  years — 
then  their  national  government  can,  should 
and  win  help  them  get  it — not  by  taking 
over  the  system  of  law  enforcement,  but  by 
helping  them  strengthen  and  reform  it. 

That  Is  what  the  Safe  Streets  Act  which  I 
recommended  to  the  Congress  would  do  If  its 
spirit  and  If  its  purpose  survive,  it  will  pro- 
vide grants  to  those  cities  and  to  those  states 
who  not  only  Increase  their  present  commit- 
ment to  criminal  Justice,  but  who  are  willing 
to  go  out  and  develop  programs  for  better 
training,  for  better  use  of  their  personnel,  or 
for  higher  standards  and  innovations  such  as 
tactical  squads  and  community  relations 
units,  and  new  techniques  of  rehabilitation. 

It  V.111  help  pay  the  salaries  of  those  who 
operate  these  programs.  It  will  help  pay  the 
salaries  up  to  one-third  of  the  grant  which 
could  be  used  to  Increase  the  pay  of  police- 
men and  other  criminal  Justice  personnel 
working  with  them. 

The  key  to  this  program  is  experiment, 
Innovation — and  better  use  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced knowledge  that  we  have  gained  in 
this  countrv'  of  crime,  its  treatment,  and  its 
ciuses.  In  my  opinion,  every  law  enforcement 
official  in  this  country  ought  to  welcome  It  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered :  as  a  practical 
and  Imaginative  tool  for  helping  our  law 
enforcement  officers  cope  with  crime  in  the 
cities  without  in  any  way — in  any  way — 
diminishing  either  their  responsibility  or 
their  authority. 

Now  to  a  matter  that  affects  you  and  af- 
fects you  much  more  than  most  of  the  cit- 
izens, but  In  the  end  It  will  affect  every  sin- 
gle one  of  us — It  will  reach  into  every  home 
in  this  land— and  this  is  the  gun  sale  law. 
A  law  to  limit — a  law  to  safeguard — the  sale 
of  guns  has  been  before  our  Congress  for 
several  years. 

Its  passage  would  plug  up  one  more  big 
loophole  to  save  your  life,  and  mine,  or  the 
life  of  some  Innocent  child  down  the  street. 
I  hope  It  win  pass. 

Its  purpose  Is  simple — it  Is  to  keep  lethal 
weapons  out  of  the  wrong  hands — out  of  the 
hands  of  dangerous  criminals,  out  of  the 
hands  of  drug  addicts,  out  of  the  hands  of 
mentally  ill  people  who  really  know  not  what 
they  do. 

Its  basic  aim  is  to  limit  the  out-of-state 
purchases  and  the  interstate  mail-order  sale 
of  firearms.  We  believe  this  is  the  most  effec- 
tive way  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
of  protecting  your  safety  and  the  safety  of 
your  children  from  criminals,  drug  addicts. 
and  the  mentally  ill. 


If  we  want  to  curb  crime — if  we  want  to 
arrest  crime — If  we  want  to  restrain  crimi- 
nals— here  is  an  action  that  we  can  take 
that  will  be  a  long  step  forward. 

Let  tis  not  be  content  to  bewail  the  rising 
crime  rate  or  to  talk  about  the  statistics 
of  the  numbers  of  repeaters  who  fill  our 
Jails  and  prisons  while  we  turn  our  back 
and  ignore  the  fact  that  they  can  go  to  any 
mall  order  house  and  get  a  weapon  to  shoot 
your  wife  after  they  tear  the  door  down  at 
midnight. 

Let  us  act  instead  of  talk  against  crime. 
Let  us  repair  as  many  shattered  lives  as  we 
can.  Let  us  do  it  within  and  through  the 
American  system  of  due  process  and  in 
keeping  with  our  tenacious  regard  at  all 
times  for  the  blessings  of  individual  free- 
dom. 

You,  and  the  men  who  you  command,  are 
America's  front  line  in  the  fight  against 
crime.  You  endanger  your  lives  every  day 
just  as  the  man  does  in  the  rice  pmddles  of 
Vietnam  to  protect  freedom,  to  protect  lib- 
erty, to  protect  your  country. 

This  summer,  some  of  you  exjjerienced 
a  new  kind  of  disorder  in  your  cities.  You 
faced,  not  individual  acts  of  violence  or  Just 
thievery,  but  you  faced  massive  crimes 
against  people  and  against  property. 

Much  can  explain — but  nothing  can  Jus- 
tify—the riots  of  1967. 

'They  damaged  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
storefronts  and  the  American  homes.  They 
damaged  the  respvect  and  the  accommodation 
among  men  on  which  a  civilized  society 
ultimately  depends,  and  without  which  there 
can  be  no  progress  toward  social  Justice. 

The  violence  of  this  summer  raised  up  a 
new  and  serious  threat  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment. It  spawned  a  group  of  men  whose  In- 
terest law  in  provoking — In  provoking — 
others  to  destruction,  while  they  fled  its 
consequences. 

These  wretched,  vulgar  men,  these  poison- 
ous propagandists,  posed  as  spokesmen  for 
the  underprivileged  and  capitalized  on  the 
real  grievances  of  suffering  people. 

And  the  va.st  majority  of  those  people— 
the  vast  majority  of  them — believe  that 
obedience  to  the  law.  in  Abraham  Lincoln's 
phrase,  must  be  our  religion  here  in  America. 

They  have  seen  the  law  change.  They  have 
seen  it  become  more  just  as  the  years  passed 
in  our  times.  They  have  seen  their  rights 
more  firmly  established,  their  opporttinltles 
sharply  Increased  in  the  last  decade. 

They  know  that  the  law  in  a  democratic 
society  is  their  refuge,  and  that  lawless  vio- 
lence is  a  trap  for  all  those  who  engage  in  it. 

We  must  redeem  their  faith  In  law.  We 
must  make  certain  that  law  enforcement  is 
fair  and  effective — that  protection  is  afforded 
every  family,  no  matter  where  they  live — 
that  Justice  is  swift  and  Justice  is  blind  to 
religion,  color,  status,  and  favoritism. 

We  cannot  tolerate  behavior  that  destroys 
what  generations  of  men  and  women  have 
built  here  in  America — no  matter  what  stim- 
ulates that  behavior,  and  no  matter  what  is 
offered  to  try  to  Justify  it. 

Neither  can  we  abide  a  double  standard 
of  Justice,  based  on  the  color  of  a  man's  skin 
or  the  accent  of  a  man's  speech. 

Those  who  wear  the  police  officer's  badge — 
those  who  sit  In  judgment  In  the  courts — 
those  who  prosecute  in  the  chambers — those 
who  manage  our  correctional  institutions — 
all  of  these  have  a  very  special  responsibiUty 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  Justice  throughout  the  land. 

But  every  single  one  of  us — private  citizen 
and  government  official — shares  some  in  that 
responsibility. 

We  can  all  say  very  easily,  "We  are  against 
crime" — and  then  we  can  let  it  go  at  that. 
We  can  preach  sermons,  we  can  write  edi- 
torials, we  can  make  speeches,  and  we  can 
get  our  picture  made  talking  about  crime 
and  moral  behavior — we  can  think  that  we 
have  done  our  duty. 
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Or  we  can  respect — we  can  encourage — all 
of  our  citizenry  to  respect  the  liw  and  to 
respect  those  who  protect  us  in  the  name  of 
the  law. 

We  can  be  willing  to  pay  the  blU  or  im- 
proving the  performance  of  our  poUce,  our 
courts,  and  our  correctional  institutions  and 
give  them  the  salary,  pay  and  equipment 
that  they  need.  We  can  insUt  on  devoUng 
enough  of  our  resources  and  enough  of  our 
brainpower  to  meet  the  problem  of  crime — 
to  make  America  safer  and  more  Just  for  all 
its  citizens. 

I  have  always  felt  that  we  could  make 
great  strides  forward  if  we  would  only  realize 
that  the  nurse  and  the  medical  attendant 
who  in  the  middle  of  the  night  may  deter- 
mine whether  we  live  or  die  when  we  need 
attention— that  they  have  better  training, 
better  pay  and  better  inducements— that  the 
teacher  who  prepares  our  children,  sets  an 
example  for  them  and  infuses  knowledge 
into  them— and  sets  an  example — that  they 
should  be  among  our  best  trained,  our  best 
prepared  and  our  best  rewarded. 

And  that  the  policeman  and  the  sheriff 
who  protects  the  lives  of  our  wives,  children, 
families  and  ourselves  should  be  among  the 
best  equipped,  best  trained,  and  the  best 
paid  people  in  the  land. 

We  cannot  get  those  things  just  with 
rhetoric  and  conversation,  picture-taking  and 
television  film.  We  have  to  pay  for  it.  We 
have  to  desire  it.  We  have  to  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  in  order  to  get  it. 

That  Is  going  to  take  a  lot  more  than 
Just  talking  "against"  crime.  That  is  going 
to  take  among  other  things  being  for  action. 
I  would  hope  that  we  could  be  for  the  Con- 
gress taking  action  to  make  our  streets 
safer — and  taking  action  that  will  better 
promote  civil  peace — that  we  can  take  action 
for  better  schools  and  better  playgrounds, 
for  more  and  better  support  of  our  churches 
and  our  .■spiritual  leaders— for  better  housing 
?.nd  better  homes,  for  better  living  of  all  our 
people— which  in  the  end  will  give  us  better 
citizens  and  a  better  and  stronger  nation. 

It  will  make  us  all  a  happier  and  more 
guilt-free  people. 

I  am  sorrv  that  I  could  not  be  with  you 
the  early  p>a'rt  of  your  convention.  I  did  very 
much,  though,  want  to  come  here  and  talk 
to  you— and  to  salute  you  before  you  re- 
turned to  your  respective  homes  and  again 
assume  command  of  this  most  responsible 
service  that  you  are  rendering  and  perform- 
ir.g  this  great  dutv  that  is  yours. 

We  look  to  vou  to  protect  our  families, 
our  homes,  and  our  lives.  You  have  a  right 
to  look  to  vour  public  servants,  your  politi- 
cal leaders,"  to  see  that  your  efforts  are  not 
forgotten,  are  not  ignored,  are  not  put  at 
the  bottom  of  the  priority  list. 

I  thought  this  morning  by  coming  out  here 
and  visiting  with  you  and  telling  you  some 
of  the  things  that  was  in  the  heart  and  head 
of  your  President,  that  perhaps  we  could 
axaken  this  nation  to  a  responsibility  that 
we  are  not  assuming— to  an  obligation  that 
we  are  not  discharging— to  a  Job  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  the  legislators, 
and  the  city  councils  must  face  up  to. 

I  am  ready  to  get  on  with  my  part  of  it. 
Thank  you.  very  much. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  there  have  been  many  Instances 
of  the  public  burning  of  draft  cards,  fla- 
grant disrespect  shown  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  public  demonstrations  against 
the  policies  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  other  un-American  activities 
within  the  borders  of  our  country;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  felt  that  such  lawlessness 
and  disrespect  weaken  the  Image  of  the 
United  States  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  citizens, 
undermine  the  morale  and  resolve  of  our 
troops  in  Viet  Nam,  and  generally  cast  a 
shameful  reputation  upon  the  patriotic  and 
law  abiding  citizens  of  the  United  States, 

Now  tiierefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  united 
membership  of  Post  :f7928  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  Lincoln,  Kansas,  that  the 
conduct  hereinbefore  set  out  be  condemned, 
and  that  the  law  enforcement  agencies  of 
the  United  States  and  each  state  thereof 
should  take  prompt  and  vigorous  action  to 
assure  that  the  perpetrators  and  partici- 
pants in  such  conduct  be  brought  before 
a  court  of  justice  to  be  prosecuted  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  law. 

Passed   by   the   membership  of   said   Post 
this    21st    day    of    June,    1967.    and    copies 
ordered  sent  "to  Congressman  Dole.  Senator 
Pearson  and  Senator  Carlson. 
Post  No.  7928. 
Veterans   of  Foreign  Wars. 
Theodore   Weselch.    CommandeT. 
\V.  Dale  Bruce.  Adjutant. 


PROSECUTION  OF  DRAFT  CARD 
BURNERS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  Post 
No.  7928.  'Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Lincoln.  Kans.,  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  that  law  enforcement 
acencies  of  the  United  States,  and  each 
Slate,  take  prompt  and  vigorous  action 
to  prosecute  those  who  burn  draft  cards 
and  show  flagrant  disrespect  for  the  flag 
of  the  United  States. 

I   ask   unanimous  consent  that   the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


THURGOOD   MARSHALL 
APPOINTMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  recently  voted  against  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Thurgood  Marshall's 
nomination  to  ser\^e  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  My  reasons 
for  voting  against  the  nomination  were 
expressed  during  the  Senate  debate  on 
the  matter. 

The  Wheeling.  W.  Va..  News-Register, 
in  a  September  14.  1967.  editorial,  ex- 
pressed a  similar  viewpoint  to  that  of 
mine  Mr.  Harry  Hamm.  the  editor,  epit- 
omized my  objections  precisely  when 
he  made  the  following  statement  in  the 
editorial : 

With  Justices  Abe  Fortas.  Earl  Warren,  and 
William  O.  Douglas  of  the  same  stripe.  Jus- 
tice Marshall's  appointment  suggests  that 
the  countrv  possibly  is  In  for  a  generation 
of  the  trend  shaped  by  recent  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  We  are  referring  to  those 
decisions  which  have  caused  so  much  anxiety 
among  so  manv  Americans  today,  including 
the  one  on  prayer  and  those  decisions  re- 
lating to  criminal  proceedings. 

Mr.  Hamm  went  on  to  say.  quite  right- 
ly in  my  judgment: 

Much  too  often  now,  one  finds  little  or  no 
relation  between  our  Constitution  and 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  editorial,  titled  "Dan- 
gerous Trend  for  the  Nation,"  together 
with  a  column  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick, 
tilled  "Is  MarshaU  Qualified  for  Court?" 
which  appeared  in  the  Bluefield,  W.  Vs.. 
Sunset  News-Observer  on  August  29, 
1967,  and  a  column  by  Richard  Wilson 
titled  "The  Significance  of  Marshall's 
Appointment."  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  September 
4.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.i  News-Register. 

Sept.    14.    1967) 

Dangerous  Tkekd  fob  the  Nation 

One  of  the  mvtlis  of  the  American  poUtlcal 
system  todav  is  that  we  have  a  government 
of  laws  not' men.  Not  that  it  was  Intended 
this  wav  by  the  founders  of  our  Republic, 
but  rather,  the  clianges  have  taken  place 
Ijecause  of  the  actions  of  men  in  high  otfice. 

Our  whole  governmental  structure  estab- 
lished with  the  idea  of  maintaining  adequate 
checks  and  l>aiances  over  the  three  branches 
has  been  knocked  out  of  kilter  by  those  bent 
on  imposing  certain  poUtlcal  and  social  phi- 
losophies upon  the  Nation.  Thus  it  is  that 
we  see  the  Supreme  Court  today  undertak- 
ing more  legislative-like  functions  rather 
than   acting   as   a  court   in   the   traditional 

sense.  ^  »,,   ♦ 

It  is  t>ecause  of  this  dangerous  trend  that 
manv  observers  have  t>een  critical  of  the  most 
recent  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice  Thurgood  MarshaU.  The  objections 
do  not  come  because  Justice  Marshall  is  a 
Negro,  as  some  may  prefer  to  argue  Instead 
ihey  result  from  knowing  that  Mr.  Marshall 
is  another  constitutional  activist.  With  Jus- 
tices Abe  Fortas.  Earl  Warren  and  WUliam  O. 
Douglas  of  the  same  stripe.  Justice  Marshall's 
appointment  suggests  that  the  country  pos- 
siblv  is  in  for  a  generation  of  the  trend 
shaped  by  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  We  are  referring  to  those  decisions 
which  have  caused  so  much  anxiety  among 
manv  Americans  today,  including  the  one 
on  prayer  and  those  decisions  relating  to 
criminal  proceedings.  Likewise,  decisions 
which  tend  to  increase  the  power  of  a  cen- 
tralized federal  government  at  the  expense  of 
the  states  also  cause  uneasiness. 

The  thrust  of  the  constitutional  activist 
resu  with  the  philosophy  that  if  an  evU 
exists,  uncorrected  by  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches,  the  court  will  correct  it 
regardless  of  what  the  Constitution  says. 

P^luch  too  often  now,  one  finds  little  or  no 
relation  between  our  Constitution  and  the 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  That  is  the 
worrv  with  the  latest  appointment  of  Jus- 
tice Marshall  and  the  color  of  his  skin  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  objections  raised  by 
sincere  men  who  see  the  Import  of  what  is 
happening  in  this  land  of  ours  today. 


(From  the  Princetor -Bluefield  (W.  Va.-Va.) 

Sunset  News-Obeerver,  Aug.  29.  19671 

Is  Marshall  QrALiriED  for  Court? 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Washington.— The  "minority  views"  of  a 
dissenting  Senator  have  much  in  common 
with  the  dissenting  opinions  of  an  appellate 
judge  So  far  as  the  immediate  issue  is  con- 
cerned such  exoresslons  are  words  written 
on  the  wind.  The  dissenter  is  writing  for 
those  who  come  after. 

North  Carolina's  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr..  fell  Into 
the  classic  pattern  last  week: 

■I  have  considered  with  dlUgence,  and  I 
believe  with  objectivity,  the  career  of  Judge 
Thurgood  MarshaU  and  the  philosophy  it  re- 
fiects  and  I  have  been  driven  by  my  con- 
sideration of  these  things  to  the  abiding  con- 
viction that  Judge  Marshall  is  by  practice 
and  philosophv  a  constitutional  iconoclast, 
and  that  his  el"evatlon  to  the  Supreme  Court 
at  this  Juncture  of  our  history  would  make  it 
virtually  certain  that  for  years  to  come.  If 
not  forever,  the  American  people  will  be  ruled 
bv  the  arbitrary  notions  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices  rather  than  by  the  precepts  of  the 
Constitution." 

•I  use  the  words  'if  not  forever'  deliber- 
ately ••  Ervin  added,  "because  history  teaches 
that  a  right  once  lost  is  seldom  regained. 
For  these  reasons,  my  duty  to  my  country 
forbids  me  to  advise  and  consent  to  Judge 
Marshall's  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court." 
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In  thus  opposing  Marshall's  conflnnatlon. 
Ervln  was  undertaking  to  stop  a  bull  ele- 
phant with  his  bare  hands.  The  nomination 
came  out  of  Judiciary  Committee  accom- 
panied by  a  majority  report  that  went  Into 
raptures  over  "a  great  American  .  .  who  Is 
uniquely  qualified,  and  one  might  say  per- 
fectly prepared  to  become  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice." 

Nevertheless,  Ervln  and  his  corporal's  guard 
of  Southerners  were  dead  right  In  the  stand 
they  took  By  the  majority's  own  descrip- 
tion. Marshall  "believes  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  Is  a  living  docu- 
ment which  the  Supreme  Court  Is  required 
to  Interpret  in  each  case  according  to  the 
facts  pr(»?ented  to  It."  What  this  glowing 
rhetoric  really  means,  as  Ervln  remarked.  Is 
something  else  entirely: 

"When  they  say  the  Constitution  Is  a 
living  document,  they  really  menn  that  the 
Con'-tUution  is  dead,  and  that  activist  Jus- 
tices as  Its  executors  may  dispose  of  Its  re- 
mains a.s  they  please  .  .  .  Those  who  employ 
this  cliche  me.-in  that  the  Supreme  Court 
should  bend  the  words  of  a  constitutional 
provision  to  one  side  or  the  other  to  accom- 
plish an  object  the  provision  does  not  sanc- 
tion." 

Does  this  mean  that  the  Constitution  was 
intended  to  impose  17th  Century  forms  upon 
a  20th  Centurj-  society?  Not  at  all.  The  genius 
of  the  Constitution,  said  Ervln.  Is  this:  "The 
grants  of  power  it  m-vkes  and  the  Ilmlt.itlons 
It  Imposes  are  inflexible,  but  the  powers  It 
grants  extend  Into  the  future  and  are  exer- 
cisable on  nil  occasions  by  the  departments 
In  which  they  are  vested."  So  long  as  the 
Congress  acts  pursuant  to  the  Constitution,  It 
may  change  the  laws  at  any  time.  But  the 
power  to  change  the  Constitution  lt.=elf  Is  a 
power  vested  not  in  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
In  the  people  acting  through  their  States. 

The  temptation  to  amend,  rather  than  to 
Interpret,  is  a  temptation  that  flits  con- 
stantly through  the  high  court's  marble  halls. 
How  Is  this  to  be  resisted?  "TTie  only  check 
upon  our  exercise  of  power."  said  Chief  Jus- 
tice Stone  in  a  famous  line,  "is  ovir  own  sense 
of  self-restraint."  Stone  later  regretted  his 
candor,  but  he  stated  a  truth  that  ought  to 
be  cirved  eternally  above  the  bench.  The 
awful  reality,  as  E^vln  said  last  week.  Is  that 
"no  authority  external  to  themselves  can 
compel  Supreme  Court  Ju.stlces  to  observe 
their  constitutional  obligation  to  ba5e  their 
Interpretation  of  the  Constitution  upon  its 
language  and   history" 

Mar-'holl's  whole  career,  as  advocate,  judge, 
and  Solicitor  General,  suggests  that  he  will 
Join  the  activist  bloc  upon  the  Court;  and 
there  his  own  per.-^onal  notions  of  a  "living 
Constitution,"  embodied  In  the  votes  he  casts. 
w!U  affect  our  lives  for  years  to  come 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Sept.  4,  1967] 

The   Significance   of   M.arsh.\ll's 

appoi^jtment 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

It  l.s  far  less  significant  that  Ju.stlce  Thur- 
good  Marshall  Is  a  Ne^ro  than  that  he  Is  an 
RccompU.shed  courtroom  lawyer  with  .^  pas- 
sion for  getting  social  jusMce  done  through 
the  courts. 

He  was  not  put  on  the  court  to  represent 
"the  Ne;7ro  point  of  view":  the  court  needs 
no  Instruction  In  this  respect.  But  he  w.is. 
of  course,  nominated  and  confirmed  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  rlaht  of  Npgroes  to  serve  in 
positions  of  hlcfhest  responsibility. 

Still,  this  !s  not  the  major  significance  of 
the  appointment  although  it  may  have  been 
Its  most  Important  con^rtbutlng  cause.  The 
main  signlflc.Tnce  lie?  in  the  f::ct  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  now  successively  appointed 
two  constitutional  act!vi.«ts.  Abe  Fort-'s  and 
Thurgood  Marshall  to  swing  the  court  pof.si- 
bly  for  a  generation  in  the  direction  chart.ed 
by  Chief  Justice  E!arl  Warren  supported  by 
Associate  Justice  William   O.   Dousrlas 

Those   who  must   take  notice  of  this  are 


those  most  vitally  concerned  with  two  seem- 
ingly contractory  trends.  One  Is  the  asser- 
tion and  implementation  of  expanding  fed- 
eral power.  The  other  is  the  assertion  and 
Implementation  of  the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual In  a  society  where  both  highly  cen- 
tralized state  and  private  authority  tends  to 
limit  his  ability  to  make  free  choices. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  cases  which  have 
excited  public  Interest— the  prayer  decision, 
the  decisions  affirming  the  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused in  criminal  proceedings,  and  others- 
has  been  to  assert  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  be  freer  of  the  Imposed  will  of  the  state. 

All  the  while,  the  federal  authority  has 
been  extended  Into  broader  fields  supersed- 
ing in  many  Instances  those  powers  long 
considered  to  have  been  reserved  to  the 
states,  as,  for  example,  the  composition  of 
state  legislatures. 

This  Is  activism,  and  TTiurgood  Marshall 
has  played  his  part  In  It  from  his  brilliant 
arguments  In  the  original  school  desegrega- 
tion cases  on  through  his  record  as  a  circuit 
Judge  and  as  solicitor  general. 

Activism  is  adopting  a  view  that  when  an 
evil  exists,  uncorrected  by  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches,  the  court  will  cor- 
rect It  on  its  own  initiative  when  presented 
with  the  issue  It  will  not  avoid  the  Issue, 
nor  confine  Its  decisions  to  the  narrowest 
possible  scope  It  will  reach  out  for  evils  to 
correct,  and  in  effect  become  less  a  court 
In  the  traditional  sense  and  more  a  tribunal 
undertaking  leglslatlve-llke  functions. 

This  Is  the  main  issue  inside  the  court. 
The  appointment  of  Fortas  and  Marshall, 
replacing  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  and  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg.  h:\s  the  net  effect  of  strengthen- 
ing the  activist  position. 

Some  are  surprised  that  President  John- 
son would  have  done  this.  It  Is  a  test  of  his 
political  faith  which  places  him  on  the  left. 
a  fact  which  ought  to  be  noticed  by  the  big 
Industrial  leaders  who  have  a  great  stake 
In  the  court's  never-ending  flow  of  decisions 
on  mergers  and  antitrust  cases.  These  big 
Industry  leaders  have  found  themselves 
strongly  attracted  to  President  Johnson's 
business  policies. 

A  collateral  effect  of  the  continued  "lib- 
eralization" of  the  Supreme  Court  may  be 
Increased  Interest  In  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. Even  If  two  more  states  were  to 
meet  the  constitutional  requirements  and 
the  convention  could  be  called,  It  has  been 
questionable  what  action  Congress  would 
take  to  create  the  convention,  fearing,  as 
Congress  does,  that  no  limit  could  be  placed 
on  the  revisions  of  the  Constitution  which 
might  be  undertaken. 

If  the  court  Is  now  to  pursue  the  activist 
line  it  ha.s  previously  taken,  there  may  be 
more  congressional  and  public  Interest  In  a 
convention  which  would  tend  to  reverse  that 
trend. 


THE  20TH  ANNR^ERSARY  OF  THE  U.S. 
AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  tiie  20th  anniversary  of  the  US. 
Air  Force. 

Although  the  Air  Force  is  the  youngest 
of  our  Nation's  military  branches,  it  has 
had  a  proud  and  distinpjished  record  of 
achievement. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Sen'ices,  I  have  been  tremen- 
dously impreG.sed  with  the  caliber  and 
spirit  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  vital  role 
it  has  played  in  maintaining  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  free  world. 

When  I  traveled  to  "Vietnam  earlier  this 
year,  I  witnessed,  firsthand,  the  dedica- 
tion and  thorough  professionalism  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  And  my  own  State  of  New 
Hampshire   has   become   very   well   ac- 


quainted with  the  fine  work  of  the  Air 
Force  through  its  association  with  Pease 
Air  Force  Base  near  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

I  take  the  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  fine  men  and  women  of  the  US.  Air 
Force  on  this  20th  anniversary.  As  the 
Air  Force  enters  its  third  decade  of  serv- 
ice to  our  Nation  and  the  free  world,  it 
carries  our  gratitude  and  best  wishes  for 
continued  success. 


ANTITRUST  FORCES  LOSS  OF  JET 
PLANE  MANUFACTURE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks  we  have  watched  the  tragic 
spectacle  of  a  good  law  being  applied 
badly.  I  refer  to  the  demand  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice that  the  Jet  Commander  aircraft 
made  by  the  Aero-Commander  Division 
of  Rockwell-Standard  be  divested  as  a 
condition  to  approval  of  the  merger  be- 
tween Rockwell-Standard  and  North 
American  Aviation,  Inc. 

This  unrealistic  and  indefensible  deci- 
sion by  the  powers-that-be  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  actually  may  have  just  the 
opposite  effect  of  what  is  intended  by  the 
antitrust  law — to  strengthen  competi- 
tion. It  is  almost  certainly  going  to  reduce 
the  employment  opportunities  in  this 
countiT.  while  at  the  same  time  give  for- 
eign aircraft  manufacturers,  which  last 
year  made  more  than  half  the  executive 
jets  sold  in  the  United  States,  an  even 
larger  market  in  this  country-.  It  is  almost 
certainly  going  to  affect  our  already  diffi- 
cult balance-of-paymcnts  problem  ad- 
versely. 

Rockwell-Standard  Corp.,  the  parent 
company  of  Aero-Commander,  says  it 
has  sold  the  jet  aircraft  project  to  the 
Israeli  Government  for  S25  million.  The 
Justice  Department  had  demanded  the 
divestiture  on  grounds  the  Aero-Com- 
mander jet  and  North  American's  highly 
successful  business  jet  ?ircraft  would 
otherwise  dominate  or  monopolize  the 
market  for  such  planes.  With  the  mar- 
ket domination  of  the  foreign  manu- 
factufprs.  this  simply  isn't  borne  out  by 
the  facts.  The  Justice  Department  Is 
wrong. 

The  Aero-Commander  jot  and  the 
North  American  jet  offer  far  different 
service  characteristics  to  the  prospective 
buyer,  and  one  costs  nearly  twice  as 
mi'ch  as  the  other. 

Th?  Just'cp  Department's  error  appar- 
entlv  will  mean  the  surrender  of  one 
of  the  best  US. -built  executive  jets  to  a 
foreign  nation.  It  will  destroy  one  of  our 
important  manufacturing  resources  for 
a  type  of  highly  sophisticated  m.achin- 
ery  which  our  security  requires. 

Directly  affected  by  this  bureaucratic 
bungling  is  a  fine  team  of  ai '-craft  build- 
ci-s  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  The  incomes 
of  spvei'al  hurdred  people  are  threatened 
by  this  cavalier  fiat  from  the  Federal 
executive  branch.  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  will  endure  such  bun- 
glinsr  and  self-defeat'ng  tnctics  as  these. 

An  indication  of  the  pnblic  outrage 
caused  by  this  particular  incident  is  re- 
flected in  an  editorial  entitled  "Govern- 
ment bv  Whim,"  nublished  in  the  Daily 
Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City,  on  Septem- 
ber 12.  I  ask  n?''.nnimous  con.^ent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GOVEHNMENT    BY    WHIM 

Such  a  confusing  welter  of  anti-trust  pro- 
cedure has  evolved  In  recent  years  that  busi- 
ness no  longer  has  any  way  of  knowing  ex- 
actly where  it  stands  under  the  law. 

As  a  result  of  far-reaching  supreme  court 
decisions  affecting  corporate  mergers  and 
acquisitions.  It  has  become  Increasingly  dlfB- 
cult  to  discover  any  absolute  legal  principles 
at  work.  What  emerges  is  a  spreading  web 
of  case-by-case  Judicial  interpretation  which 
supports  a  strong  presumption  that  bureau- 
cratic whim  rather  than  explicit  law  has  be- 
come the  governing  factor. 

Certainly  this  view  would  have  to  be  taken 
of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  forced 
sale  the  other  clay  of  Aero  Commander's  Jet 
manufacturing  facilities  at  Bethany.  Their 
$25  million  sale  to  the  Israeli  government 
was  announced  after  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  intervened  in  the 
proposed  merger  of  Rockwell-Standard  Corp., 
parent  firm  of  Aero  Commander,  with  North 
American  Aviation  Co. 

The  forced  divestiture  wasn't  the  result  of 
any  demonstrated  impairment  of  competi- 
tion, but  represented  Instead  a  pre-judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  Justice  department  attor- 
neys Interested  in  the  matter.  Actually,  the 
Jet  Commander  produced  at  Bethany  ear- 
ned a  price  tag  of  about  $600,000  whereas 
the  North  American  Jet  occasioning  the  Jus- 
tice department's  professed  concern  had  a 
price  of  more  than  $1  million.  Yet  nothing 
more  than  the  Implied  threat  of  anti-trust 
prosecution  had  the  effect  of  law  In  this 
instance. 

The  supreme  court's  ruling  in  the  Von's 
Grocery  case  from  Los  Angeles  more  than  a 
year  ago  gave  clear  indication  that  the  Jus- 
tice department  wasn't  required  to  prove 
actual  damage  to  competition  In  order  to 
block  a  proposed  merger. 

The  1960  merger  of  Von's  Grocery  Co..  with 
the  Shopping  Bag  Food  Stores  had  given 
the  combined  firm  more  than  7  percent  of 
total  sales  in  the  marketing  area.  The 
court  found  that  even  a  share  of  the  market 
this  small  was  too  much  because  the  merger 
accelerated  a  trend  toward  concentration  In 
the  industry.  Justice  Potter  Stewart  dis- 
sented sharply,  calling  the  majority's  reason- 
ing "bare  conjecttire."  He  said  the  only 
consistency  in  recent  merger  rulings  was 
that  "the  government  always  wins." 

The  Justice  department  Imposed  Its  un- 
contested will  In  the  Aero  Commander  case, 
but  It  isn't  entirely  apparent  that  the  gov- 
ernment's victory  was  a  victory  for  the  pub- 
lic. Exactly  what  public  interest  of  the 
American  "people  Is  served  by  exporting 
manufacturing  payrolls  to  foreign  countries 
Is  hard  to  fathom,  although  the  newly 
formed  North  American  Rockwell  Corp.,  is 
expected  to  develop  a  new  executive  Jet 
eventually. 

The  Incident  demonsirates  the  disturbing 
extent  to  which  the  American  people  are  be- 
ing governed  by  federal  officeholders  for 
whom  they  never  voted  In  the  past  and 
never  will  vote  In  the  future. 

Congress  has  delegated  entirely  too  much 
discretionary  authority  to  a  proliferating 
administrative  apparatus  which  governs  by 
decree  and  proceeds  according  to  the  evident 
assumption  that  the  defendent  is  guilty 
until  he  proves  otherwise. 


LABOR  PRAISES  SENATOR  CLARK'S 
EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  piece  of  domestic  legislation  to 
come  before  this  session  of  Congress  Is 
the  omnibus  antlpoverty  bill — the  eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967 


reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  Septem- 
ber n. 

This  legislation,  when  enacted,  will 
constitute  the  mightiest  weapon  yet  de- 
vised for  the  arsenal  of  the  war  on 
poverty. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  am  proud 
to  have  participated  in  the  preparation 
of  this  measure.  It  represents  a  major 
and  indispensable  step  forward  in  the 
historic  struggle  to  wipe  the  blights  of 
poverty  and  hunger,  disease  and  igno- 
rance from  American  life. 

In  the  3  years  that  the  war  on 
poverty  has  been  in  progress  we  have 
made  notable  advances.  Tliree  years  ago, 
at  least  32,000.000  Americans — some  say 
more — were  living  in  poverty.  Today  that 
number  has  been  reduced  to  27.500.000. 

But  that  27,500.000  is  an  appalling, 
huge  figure,  an  index  of  how  much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  how  much  of  the  war 
remains  to  be  won. 

No  one  has  a  greater  stake  in  a  con- 
clusive victory  in  the  war  on  poverty 
than  the  Nation's  working  men  and 
women  and  the  democratic  organizations 
that  represent  them.  This  has  been  fully 
and  militantly  recognized  by  American 
trade  unions,  representing  18.000.000  or- 
ganized workers  and  their  publications. 

One  of  the  most  respected  and  effec- 
tive of  these  publications  is  the  48-year- 
old  weekly  newspaper.  Labor,  published 
by  18  unions  whose  membership  is  in 
the  railroads,  airlines,  and  other  trans- 
portation fields.  Labor,  which  is  read  by 
more  than  800,000  unionists  each  week. 
has  been  waging  its  own  war  against 
poverty  since  it  began  publishing  nearly 
a  half-century  ago. 

Consequently  Labor's  views  and  edi- 
torial opinions  are  accorded  the  deepest 
respect  not  only  in  the  labor  movement 
but  also  among  Members  of  Congress 
and  leaders  of  organizations  in  such 
fields  as  religion,  civil  rights,  and  educa- 
tion. 

For  that  reason,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  all  interested  Ameri- 
cans to  a  penetrating  and  closely  rea- 
soned editorial  on  the  pending  antlpov- 
erty legislation  which  appears  in  the 
current  i.ssue  of  Labor.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

More  Jobs  in  the  Slums:   A  Challenge  to 
Congress 

As  Congress  resumed  sessions  this  week 
following  a  lengthy  recess  over  Labor  Day 
week,  one  of  the  major  controversial  Issues 
on  the  griddle,  at  least  In  the  Senate,  Is  a 
proposed  82.8  billion  two-year  program  to 
provide  jobs  in  the  slums  of  the  nation's 
cities. 

That  emergency  undertaking  was  recom- 
mended. Just  prior  to  the  recess,  by  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  as 
an  addition  to  the  $2  billion  anti-poverty 
program.  It  carried  in  the  committee  by  a 
vote  of  10  to  6,  despite  a  skittery  attitude  by 
the  Administration  which  professed  a  fear 
that  combining  the  two  programs  would 
Jeopardize  funding  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Sen.  Joseph  S.  Clark  (D.,  Pa.)  was  the 
sponsor  of  the  committee  supported  move. 
He  heads  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment. Manpower  and  Poverty,  which 
has  made  Intensive  Inquiries  into  the  plight 


of    slum-dwellers    and    knows   the    problem 
first-hand. 

We  don't  think  his  project  should  be  oon- 
troversliJ.  Oa  the  contrary,  it  should  be  wel- 
comed as  an  attack  on  a  festering  sore — the 
sDre  Df  unemployment  and  hopelessness  In 
the  ghettoes,  which  has  fed  the  recent  wave 
of  riots. 

The  eminent  New  York  Times  lilt  the  nail 
on  the  head  in  an  editorial  supporting  the 
Senate  committee's  action.  "Jobs  are  a  ne- 
cessity for  transforming  the  slums  and  re- 
storing peace  to  the  nation's  clUes,"  the 
Times  declared, 

"A  regular,  decently  paid  Job  Is  the  foun- 
dation for  self-respect.  A  Job  for  every  father 
would  help  stabilize  families  now  disinte- 
grating. A  Job  for  every  unemployed  youth 
would  diminish  the  impulse  to  violence  that 
idleness  naw  nourishes. " 

Why  is  the  problem  so  severe  In  the  slums? 
New  U.S.  Labor  Department  studies  cast  light 
on  the  answer.  Ever  since  World  War  II  there 
h.is  been  a  tremendous  exodus  from  fr-.rms  In 
the  South  to  the  ghettoes  of  the  North  Most 
of  these  migrants  were  Negroes  and  they 
C3,me  with  little  skill  or  education. 

For  a  time  the  lack  of  skill  was  no  great 
barrier,  but  since  the  mid-1950s  there  has 
been  a  technological  revolution  in  the  fac- 
tories. Unskilled  and  semi-skilled  Jobs  dis- 
appeared in  droves 

To  make  matters  worse,  plants  have  been 
moving  away  from  the  central  cities  to  the 
suburbs.  Thus,  the  residents  of  the  ghettoes, 
particularly  Negroes,  surTered  a  double  blow — 
they  could  not  get  Jobs  because  of  lack  of 
technical  skills  and  the  plants  that  might 
hire  them  debouched  too  far  away. 

The  effect  shows  up  grimly  In  a  "sub- 
employment  Index"  prepared  by  the  Labor 
Department,  an  Index  which  covers  not  only 
those  officially  recorded  as  Jobless,  but  those 
who  have  left  the  labor  market  In  despair  or 
hold  poorly-paid  part-time  Jobs. 

That  Index  Is  a  shocker.  It  reveals  the  sub- 
employment  rate  to  be  over  30  per  cent  In 
Harlem:  34  per  cent  In  the  Watts  district  of 
Los  Angeles:  48  per  cent  In  some  areas  of 
Chicago;  34  p>er  cent  In  Philadelphia;  39  per 
cent  In  St.  Louis,  45  per  cent  In  New  Orleans 
and  a  staggering  47  per  cent  in  San  Antonio. 

Figures  such  as  those  underscore  the  need 
for  a  large-scale  attempt  to  bring  Jobs  to  the 
slums.  Senator  Clark's  effort  along  that  line, 
far  from  being  too  ambitious  or  too  costly.  Is 
really  too  modest  and  too  scanty  to  meet  the 
problem. 

But  at  least  It's  a  starter.  It  would,  as  Sen. 
Clark  put  It,  be  a  "first  step"  In  the  direction 
of  a  "Marshall  Plan"  for  the  nation's  Imjxiv- 
erlshed  areas,  which  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey  recently  suggested. 

His  plan.  Clark  said,  would  provide  several 
hundred  thousand  Jobs.  In  or  near  the  ghet- 
toes in  such  fields  as  health,  public  safety, 
education,  welfare,  and  recreation,  also  in 
neighborhood  Improvement,  maintenance, 
reconstruction  and  beautlflcatlon. 

"This  is  not  a  federal  handout  program," 
he  added.  "It  is  designed  to  provide  mean- 
ingful Jobs  and  socially-productive  employ- 
ment, the  kind  of  work  that  gives  a  man  a 
sense  of  pride  in  what  he  Is  doing" 

Such  a  program.  Clark  contended,  would 
"undercut  the  anarchists  and  the  hoodlums" 
who  have  stirred  up  the  recent  riots.  It  would 
not,  he  said,  "bribe  the  malefactors,  but  the 
%ery  opposite — cut  them  off.  Isolate  them." 
eliiiilnate  the  Impact  of  their  demagogic 
appeals. 

We  agree.  We  urge  Congress  to  "get  crack- 
ing." The  program  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  points  the  way.  It's  a 
much-needed  beginning. 


CONSERVATION  CLEANUP 
CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  magazine  Soil  Conservation, 
in  its  September  issue,  published  an  ar- 
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tlcle  entitled  "Conservation  Districts 
Pick  Streams  for  Intensive  Cleanup 
Campaign."  This  article  described  the 
stream  cleanup  activities  of  three  soil 
conservation  districts  in  West  Virginia. 

These  districts,  the  Elk,  Southern,  and 
the  Little  Kanawha,  are  working  to  make 
formerly  polluted  streams  viable  and 
valuable  again. 

The  article  describes  the  goals  and  the 
plans  of  these  districts  and.  according 
to  the  article,  "each  of  the  three  con- 
servation districts  is  moving  ahead  in  its 
own  way.  and  all  are  getting  definite 
action  started  toward  cleaning  up  the 
selected  streams." 

I  believe  this  basic  conservation  work 
is  among  the  most  unheralded,  yet  most 
important,  service  our  Government  is 
performing.  I  wish  to  commend  these 
three  districts,  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  for  their  important  contribu- 
tions to  making  our  country  a  cleaner 
and  a  healthier  place  to  live. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  : 
consebvation   districts   pick   streams   foe 
Intensive   Cleanup   Campaign 
(By  Thomas  B.  Evans) 

Three  soil  conservation  districts  In  West 
Virginia  have  token  the  Initiative  In  a  pilot 
effort  to  clean  up  polluted  streams. 

Supervisors  of  each  district — the  Elk,  the 
Southern,  and  the  Little  Kanawha — have  se- 
lected a  stream  within  the  boundaries  ol  the 
district  and  set  out  to  enlist  the  cooperation 
of  public  agencies  and  private  Interests  to 
make  It  run  crystol  clear  again. 

Soil  conservation  districts,  of  course,  do 
not  have  the  authority  or  the  capabilities 
within  their  own  organization  to  do  such  a 
Job  alone.  They  are,  however,  in  a  favored 
position  to  focus  the  attention  of  responsible 
agencies  and  local  Individuals  on  the  prob- 
lem and  coordinate  their  efforts. 

THX    TARCrr    STRKAMS 

The  three  districts  have  wisely  chosen  to 
concentrate  on  small  streams  where  there 
appeared  to  be  reasonable  opportunity  for 
success.  They  are: 

Big  Ditch  Creek  In  the  Elk  Soil  Conserva- 
tion District. 

East  River  in  the  Southern  Soil  Conserva- 
tion District. 

Spring  Creek  in  the  Little  Kanawha  Soil 
Conservation  Dtstrlct. 

Supervisors  of  the  Southern  District  hope 
to  make  the  East  River  a  year-round  trout 
stream  again.  It  used  to  be  a  natural  trout 
stream,  and  there  are  still  native  trout  In 
the  upper  reaches,  although  most  of  Its 
length  Is  now  too  badly  polluted  to  support 
flah.  Biologists  from  the  Stote  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Boll  Conservation 
Service  are  Jointly  studying  the  problem. 

Each  of  the  three  conservation  districts 
Is  moving  ahead  In  Its  own  way.  and  all 
are  getting  definite  action  storted  toward 
cleaning  up  the  selected  streams. 

They  have  made  surangements  with  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion to  study  and  report  on  ejtlstlng  condi- 
tions and  what  needs  to  be  done.  They  have 
held  meetings  with  the  Stote  Department  of 
Natural  Resource*  and  Stote  Department  of 
Health,  with  such  Federal  agencies  as  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  Boll  Conservation 
Service,  and  with  various  local  Interests. 

ANTtPOU-UnON    OBJECnVKS 

As  the  needs  are  pinpointed,  each  district 
will  develop  a  plan  of  work  to  guide  the  co- 
operating organizations  In  carrying  out  their 


actions.  The  following  is  a  combined  list  of 
their  objectives: 

(1)  Building  acceptoble  sewage  disposal 
systems  by  several  of  the  towns. 

(2)  Eliminating  acid  mine  drainage  from 
surface  and  deep  mines  in  the  affected  water- 
sheds. 

(3)  Installing  basins  at  certoln  railroad 
yards  to  prevent  dlesel  oil,  detergents,  and 
other  Industrial  pollutants  from  entering 
the  stream. 

(4)  Estobllshlng  a  tertiary  sewage  efBuent 
treatment  plant  for  one  of  the  cities  con- 
cerned. 

1 5)  Attacking  pollution  originating  from 
filling  stotions.  gEirages.  and  small  industries 
located  adjacent  to  the  streams. 

(6)  Initiating  a  program  for  rebuilding 
private  sanitation  facilities  that  are  con- 
tributing to  the  pollution  of  the  streams. 

(7)  Eliminating  sUtatlon  from  unseeded 
roadbanks  and  other  critical  areas. 

(8)  Eliminating  garbage  disposal  along 
the  streambanks  by  a  demonstration  of  sanl- 
tory  landfill,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  and  the  Appa- 
lachian  Regional   Development   Act. 

(9)  Creating  a  single  sanitary  district  for 
one  of  the  watersheds,  exclusive  of  the  in- 
corporated towns,  or,  as  an  alternative, 
establishing  a  separate  sanitary  district  for 
each  community. 

In  addition  to  the  concentrated  efforts  In 
these  three  districts,  all  of  West  Virginia's 
soil  conservation  districts  have  executed 
Memorandums  of  Understanding  with  the 
State  Department  of  Health  for  cooperation 
In  the  clean  streams  movement.  Every  one 
of  the  State's  districts  has  updated  Its  pro- 
gram and  signed  a  revised  Memorandum  of 
Understondlng  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  with  a  number  of  Stote  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

The  soil  conservation  districts  of  West 
Virginia  are  accepting  the  challenge  to  plan 
and  develop  the  resources  of  the  State  for 
the  future  of  the  Nation. 


OFFICIAL  BIAS 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 8.  1967,  I  placed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Official  Bias,"  published 
in  Barron's  National  Business  and  Fi- 
nancial Weekly.  The  article  reported 
that  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  had  coerced  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co., 
into  signing  an  agreement  which  called 
for  favoring  Negroes  in  its  hiring  poli- 
cies and  with  respect  to  its  apprentice- 
ship school— thus  instituting  a  policy  of 
discrimination  in  reverse.  According  to 
the  report,  this  so-called  agreement,  in 
large  measure,  precipitated  the  first 
work  stoppage  in  the  company's  81  years 
of  existence. 

Subsequently  on  August  22,  a  state- 
ment by  way  of  reply  to  this  article  was 
placed  in  the  Record.  Among  material 
inserted  to  attempt  to  buttress  this  reply 
were  the  text  of  the  conciliation  agree- 
ment and  an  analysis  of  the  background 
of  the  signing  of  the  agreement  written 
by  professor  Alfred  Blumrosen.  ap- 
parently the  chief  architect  of  the 
terms. 

I  had  not  seen  either  of  these  two  doc- 
uments before,  and  I  am  glad  that  they 
have  been  printed.  They  are  shocking. 
To  me  the  situation  is  worse  than  I  orig- 
inally thought.  In  fact  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  article  in  Barron's,  told  only 
about  half  the  story  for  a  careful  read- 
ing of  this  material,  leads  inevitably  to 
certain  conclusions,  which  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(1)  That  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  In  negotiating  this  so- 
called  "agreement"  has  In  many  respects 
completely  exceeded  any  authority  granted 
It  under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

(2)  That  this  so-called  "agreement"  was 
brought  about  by  the  most  flagrant  govern- 
mentol  coercion  that  has  ever  come  to  my 
attention.  Had  it  been  brought  into  being 
through  the  actions  of  any  one  other  than  a 
government  agency,  It  could  have  been  char- 
acterized as  "blackmail"  and  probably  sub- 
ject to  nullification  by  court  action. 

(3)  That  this  "agreement"  implemented 
in  accordance  with  Its  terms  would  result 
in  what  might  be  termed  "reverse  discriml- 
natlon"  to  the  disadvantage  of  all  personnel 
except  non-whites  singled  out  for  preferen- 
tial treatment. 

(4)  That  since  it  Is  proposed  that  this  so- 
called  agreement  be  utilized  as  a  model  for 
elimination  of  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment by  not  only  the  Commission  but  other 
government  agencies  such  as  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Office  of  Contract  Com- 
pliance, a  full  and  complete  examination 
of  the  administration  of  Title  vn  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  cf  1964  Is  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  administration  of 
this  Title  by  the  EEOC  Is  consistent  with  the 
authority  granted  It  by  the  Congress  and 
with  the  principles  of  fair  play  and  due 
process  of  law. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  a  brief 
reference  to  the  contents  of  the  afore- 
mentioned doctunents  will  demonstrate 
the  validity  of  the  conclusions  I  have  out- 
lined above. 

It  seems  clear  from  Professor  Blum- 
rosen's  analysis  that  the  complaints  in 
this  case  were  in  some  measure  stimu- 
lated since  he  notes  that  "charges  of 
discrimination  at  the  shipyard  were  filed 
in  the  late  summer  of  1965  with  the  Com- 
mission by  41  Negro  complainants  who 
work  with  the  local  chapter  of  the  NA- 
ACP."  There  followed  an  investigation  by 
the  Commission  and  In  November  1965 
a  conciliation  effort  was  made  by  the 
Commission  which  was  rejected  by  the 
company  and  the  union.  Professor  Blum- 
rosen further  states  that  in  March  1966 
the  company  learned  that  the  Attorney 
General  plarmed  to  institute  suit  "and 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  was  con- 
sidering suspending  future  Government 
contracts."  The  company  then  sought 
to  negotiate  with  the  Government  and 
Assistant  Attorney  General  John  Doar 
"decided  to  allow  the  opportunity  for  ne- 
gotiation before  filing  suit,"  and  it  was 
then  decided  that  the  EEOC  would  lead 
the  negotiation  "with  the  participation 
of  Justice.  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  Department  of  Labor." 

Subsequently,  the  Department  of  La- 
bor did,  in  fact,  issue  a  letter  suspending 
further  Goverrunent  contracts  with  this 
company  as  the  negotiations  began. 

Given  this  kind  of  governmental  pres- 
sure on  a  company  almost  totally  In- 
volved in  Government  contract  work,  It  is 
not  surprising  that  an  agreement  was 
reached.  Following  the  conclusion  of  the 
agreement,  the  Department  of  Labor 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  would 
justify  the  withdrawal  of  the  suspension 
from  Government  contracts  and.  further. 
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on  the  basis  of  the  agreement  the  Jus- 
tice Department  concluded  that  It  would 
not  institute  suit.  In  addition,  It  Is  stated 
by  Professor  Blumrosen  that  "by  signing 
the  agreement,  the  union  relinquished 
whatever  legal  objections  it  might  have 
asserted  in  connection  with  the  concilia- 
tion." 

Without  question,  this  is  governmental 
coercion  of  the  highest  order  and  I  am 
completely  at  a  loss  to  find  anywhere  in 
title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  oi 
1964  any  such  coercive  authority  granted 
10  the  EEOC. 

Of  equal  importance,  however,  are 
some  of  the  terms  and  conditions  which 
apparently  were  insisted  upon  by  the 
EEOC  for  inclusion  in  the  so-called  con- 
ciliation agreement. 

For  example,  the  company  is  required 
within  45  days  of  the  date  of  the  agree- 
ment to  "retain  at  its  expense  an  expert 
in  job  evaluation  and  statements  of  work 
content,  knowledgeable  in  race  relations 
who  is  acceptable  to  the  Commission"  to 
make  a  review  of  the  company's  person- 
nel practices  to  determine  whether  non- 
whites  are  in  any  fashion  being  discrimi- 
nated against.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
statutory  language  in  title  vn  which 
would  authorize  the  Commission  to  re- 
quire employment  of  an  outside  "expert" 
to  examine  a  company's  practices. 

The  company  would  then  be  required 
to  implement  the  decision  of  the  expert 
■by  reclassifying  such  employees  and'or 
adjusting  the  rate  of  pay  accordiiigly 
within  a  period  of  30  days  from  the  date 
of  determination."  The  company  is  fur- 
ther required  to  supply  this  said  expert 
with  adequate  staff  and  facilities  and  to 
make  available  all  records  and  other  in- 
formation necessary  to  the  performance 
of  this  function. 

This  "expert",  incidentally,  must  be 
acceptable  to  the  Commission  and  the 
profile  of  employment  practices  is  to  be 
developed  jointly  by  tliis  expert  and  the 
Industrial  Employment  Policy  Special- 
ists, Department  of  Defense,  presumably 
without  regard  to  company  participa- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  company 
would  in  effect  be  required  to  turn  over 
to  one  outside  expert  and  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals from  the  Defense  Department 
the  authority  to  analyze  and  change  in 
any  way  they  saw  fit  the  personnel  and 
employment  practices  of  a  company 
which  has  functioned  for  over  80  years 
without  ever  having  had  a  strike. 

Again.  I  am  unable  to  find  any  such 
statutory  authority  in  title  'VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

It  should  be  noted  that  approval  by 
the  Commission  is  required  at  almost 
every  step  in  this  agreement  which 
means,  of  course,  a  veto  power  over  any 
actions  which  may  be  taken  by  the  com- 
pany. Continuing  surveillance  and  par- 
ticipation by  the  Commission  In  com- 
pany personnel  actions  is  clearly  pro- 
\1ded  for  during  the  life  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

It  Is  impossible  to  read  this  "agree- 
ment" without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  amounts  to  what  might  be  called 
discrimination  In  reverse.  Without  ques- 
tion, this  agreement  makes  other  than 
nonwhite  employees  of  this  company 
the  more  or  less  "forgotten"  man  Insofar 
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as  any  protection  he  may  seek  pursuant 
to  this  agreement. 

Notwithstanding  statutory  provisions 
designed  to  prevent  the  granting  of 
"preferential  treatment"  to  any  individ- 
ual or  to  any  group  because  of  his  race. 
color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin, 
this  very  preferential  treatment  is  pro- 
vided for  in  many  sections  of  the  agree- 
ment. As  just  one  instance,  in  section 
3tc)  it  is  provided  that  "employees  in 
predominantly  Negro  departments  shall 
be  given  the  first  opportunity  for  training 
in  programs  in  which  they  are  qualified 
to  enter."  If  I  understand  this  correctly, 
this  means  that  other  han  nonwhites 
need  not  apply,  which  to  me  is  discrim- 
ination in  reverse. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  examples  of 
ab'iise  of  authority  by  the  Agency  is 
lound  in  section  4  of  the  Conciliation 
Agreement  dealing  with  Adjustment  of 
Rates  and  Promotional  Opportunities. 

Under  this  section,  the  so-called  ex- 
pert and  the  "Industrial  Employment 
Policy  Specialist"  establish  a  profile  of 
the  rate  and  conditions  for  promotioris 
for  white  employees,  a  so-called  norm. 
Thereafter,  a  Negro  employee  who  has 
not  moved  up  through  the  grades  as 
rapidly  as  the  "norm"  for  white  em- 
ployees would  be  assigned  "the  first 
grade  in  the  job  classification  or  such 
other  grade  as  he  would  have  achieved 
had  his  history  followed"  the  norm.  Sec- 
tion 4(.f»  states  "conditions  of  the  em- 
ployee's skill  and  ability  are  not  germane 
to  this  section.  The  burden  of  demon- 
strating that  from  company  records  that 
the  employee  should  not  be  upgraded  is 
on  the  company." 

As  a  further  example,  in  section  4ih) : 

If  the  evaluator  finds  that  the  Negro  em- 
ployee has  such  qualifications  for  promotion 
or  "can  achieve  them  through  reasonable 
training,  he  shall  be  placed  on  a  preferential 
promotion  list  and  given  at  an  appropriate 
time  such  training  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary  to  equip  him  for  promotion.  Such 
promotion  shall  be  given  when  need  arises 
for  additional  members  of  the  next  higher 
class. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Congress  in  title 
•VII  specifically  provided  that  compari- 
sons with,  or  quotas  related  to,  the  per- 
centages of  various  races  in  the  available 
work  force  in  any  community,  State,  sec- 
tion, or  other  area  could  not  be  required. 
Nothwithstanding  this,  the  Commission 
in  section  5'd)  of  this  "agreement"  in- 
cluded a  section  which  in  practical  opera- 
tion would  have  no  other  effect.  The  sec- 
tion is  as  follows : 

The  parties  to  this  agreement  recognize  as 
a  natural  result  of  this  recruitment  effort 
that  the  ratio  of  Negro  to  white  apprentices 
in  any  given  year  should  approach  the  ratio 
of  Negro  to  white  employees  and  the  ratio  of 
Negro  to  whites  In  the  labor  market  area  but 
this  provision  should  not  be  construed  to  re- 
quire or  permit  the  rejection  of  any  qualified 
applicant  on  the  basis  of  his  race  or  color. 

Obviously,  the  disclaimer  in  the  last 
few  lines  is  designed  to  try  and  bring  this 
provision  within  the  language  of  the 
statute.  I  submit,  however,  that  this 
comes  in  the  "fine  print"  categorj'  and 
would  be  of  questionable  effect  in  fore- 
stalling the  basic  purpose  outlined  In  the 
earlier  part  of  this  provision. 

The  company  is  further  reqiilred  to 


waive  some  of  its  statutory  rights  pro- 
vided in  title  'VTr  as  set  forth  In  section 
7  tdi  and  (e.i  of  the  agreement  which 
states  as  follows: 

d.  Cooperate  with  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  with  regard  to  the 
Investigation,  concillaiion.  and  processing  of 
the  charges  of  38  other  charging  parties  with- 
out regard  to  the  time  limltotlons  of  Section 
706  of  TlUe  \'1I. 

e.  With  regard  to  certoln  charging  parties, 
waive  the  stotutory  period  within  which  the 
charging  parties  may  institute  a  clvU  action 
in  the  event  conciliation  is  not  achieved. 

This  statuton-'  period  was  inserted  by 
the  Congress  with  a  definite  design  and 
purpose  to  eliminate  stale  claims  and,  in 
effect,  fix  a  statute  of  limitations  within 
which  complaints  must  be  filed.  Notwlth- 
standir.p.  the  Commission  arrogates  onto 
itself  by  the  device  of  this  so-called 
agreement  to  nullify  the  statutory  pro- 
tection provided  by  the  Congress. 

The  foregoing  is  only  a  brief  and  quite 
incomplete  indication  of  the  lengths  to 
which  the  EEOC  has  gone  in  bringing 
about  this  coercive  agreement  without 
statutory  authority  and  in  many  cases  In 
complete  disregard  of  the  language  the 
Congress  enacted.  To  me,  the  conclusion 
is  inescapable  that  before  the  authority 
of  this  Commission  is  in  anj'wise 
broadened  a  close  examination  of  this 
Commission's  activities  is  required  in 
order  to  determine  whether  and  to  what 
extent  the  Commission  is  circumventing 
and  ignorin?  the  intent  of  Congress 
when  it  enacted  title  "VII  of  the  Citll 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  President,  finally  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord Barron's  reply  to  the  charge  that  the 
EEOC  was  unjustifiably  criticized.  This 
is  an  excellent  reply  and  points  up  a 
frightening  situation ; 

Barron's  Reply  to  the  Charge  of  Unjusti- 
fied  CRmCISM   OF  THE  ROLE   OF  THE   EQUAL 

Employment  Opportunity  Commission  at 

THE   Newpoet  News  Shipbuildino   &   Dry 

Dock  Co. 

Barron's  remains  convinced  that  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
lEEOC)  was  the  principal  villain  in  the  first 
strike  in  the  81-year  history  of  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  The  rec- 
ord proves  beyond  doubt  that  the  EEOC  se- 
riously damaged  labor-management  relations 
which  heretofore  had  been  noted  as  a  model 
of  harmony.  It  also  created  racial  unrest  and 
caused  employee  morale  to  sink  so  low  that 
it  resulted  in  a  substantial  drop  in  produc- 
tivity. Under  such  conditions,  it  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  grievance  procedures,  which  al- 
ways had  worked  In  the  past,  were  Inade- 
quate to  avert  a  strike. 

Significantly,  the  dispute  which  led  to  the 
walk-out  began  In  the  company's  transporta- 
tion department  which  has  a  work  force 
comprised  80%  of  Negroes.  In  addition,  the 
union  meeting  which  passed  the  strike  vote 
was  attended  B5''c  by  Negroes,  and  we  have 
pictures  to  prove  it. 

Under  the  threat  of  withholding  federal 
contracts,  which  make  up  most  of  the  busi- 
ness of  Newport  News  Ship,  EEOC  ordered 
It  unilaterally  to  toke  certain  so-called  antl- 
dlscrlmlnatory  actions.  The  Commission 
moved  without  even  consulting  the  Penin- 
sula ShlpbuUders'  Association  (PSA),  the 
independent  union  which  represents  moet  of 
the  22,000  workers  at  the  yard. 

This  was  m  violation  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  which  says  a  company  must 
not  change  working  conditions  or  pay  with- 
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out  bargaining  wltii  the  certified  representa- 
tive ol  the  workers.  Too.  the  Commission 
violated  an  order  or  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  certifying  the  PSA  as  the  sole 
collective  bargaining  agent  of  the  employees 
of  Newport  News  Ship. 

Thus  the  company  had  conflicting  orders 
from  two  federal  agencies,  with  one  saying 
the  arm  should  change  working  conditions 
only  after  bargaining  with  the  PSA  and  the 
other  saying  it  would  put  It  out  of  business 
unless  it  changed   them   Immediately. 

When  our  editorial  was  written,  Luther 
Holcomb  waa  acting  chairman  of  the  EEOC. 
Barron's  asked  him  how  he  could  expect 
a  firm  to  follow  conflicting  orders  from  two 
federal  agencies.  He  emphasized  that  PSA 
was  an  Independent  union.  "If  the  AFL-CIO 
had  been  involved,  we  probably  would  have 
had  the  head  of  the  AFL-CIO  Civil  Rights 
Di\1slon  in."  he  declared.  He  abruptly  ter- 
minated the  Interview  when  afiked  why  he 
didn't  perform  the  same  courtesy  for  an  In- 
dependent union. 

(According  to  Don  Slayman.  Director  of 
Civil  Rlghta  for  the  AFL-CIO,  his  organiza- 
tion had  threatened  to  handle  the  matter 
through  litigation  unless  the  EEOC  carried 
out  Its  obligation  to  discuss  discrimination 
with  both  a  company  and  a  union.) 

The  EEOC  publicly  humiliated  the  PSA 
and  get  It  in  bad  with  the  Negroes  who  make 
up  351  of  its  membership,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  rest  of  the  members  who  saw  the 
union  contract  ignored.  At  the  outset,  the 
Commission  gave  the  Impression  that  it 
would  take  care  of  the  Negroes  where  the 
PSA  had  failed.  Understandably,  this  split 
the  union  between  blacks  and  whites.  How- 
ever, both  soon  learned  of  the  perfidy  of  the 
EEOC. 

After  the  agreement  was  completed  with 
Newport  News  Ship,  the  Commission  belat- 
edly acknowledged  its  error  in  ignoring  the 
union  by  making  It  a  party  to  It.  But  when 
the  PSA  tried  to  take  an  active  part  In  han- 
dling cases  of  alleged  discrimination,  it  was 
balked  bv  the  EEOC.  The  former  filed  83 
complaints  with  the  Commission  over  six 
months  ago  and  has  yet  to  hear  anything  on 
a  single  complaint. 

Llnwood  Harris,  the  Negro  co-manager  of 
PSA.  told  Barron's.  "We're  left  as  the  fall  guy 
bec.\u5e  the  EEOC  doesn't  act." 

Kenneth  F.  Holbert,  EEOC  Acting  General 
Council,  says  the  agency  just  hasn't  had 
time  to  get  around  t<J  handling  the  com- 
plaints but  admits  there  Is  a  legal  limitation 
of  60  days  for  it  to  do  so. 

UndersUandably,  PSA  officials  do  not  share 
Mr.  Holcomb's  enthu.slasm  over  the  benefits 
of  EEOC's  activities  at  Newport  News  Ship. 
Mr.  Harris  declares,  "The  ?ood  the  EEOC  has 
done  is  mlnut«  and  not  worth  It  because  of 
the  hPd  they've  done." 

PS.\  President  Leonard  Gauley  says, 
"They've  stirred  up  a  hornet's  nest  that  was 
completelv  unneceswiry." 

PSA  Co-Manager  Robert  M  Bryant  says, 
"the  EEOC  Is  a  complete  farce"  and  that  It 
has  brought  about  the  end  of  an  era  for  both 
the  comp,;ny  and  U.s  employees. 

One  employee  after  another  told  us  they'd 
never  seen  anything  like  it— that  EEOC 
upset  everyone 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  Is  not  dif- 
ficult to  see  why  a  union  might  concentrate 
on  grievances  involving  a  department  made 
up  largely  of  Negroes.  And  with  workers  in  a 
sUte  of  turmoil  incited  by  the  EEOC,  it  Is 
not  hard  to  understand  why  a  strike  ensued. 
We  notice  that  the  EEOC  does  not  deny 
that  Commls.-.ioner  Samuel  C,  Jackson  called 
for  militancy  in  the  community;  we  don't 
see  how  It  can,  since  it  was  a  speech  at  a 
public  NAACP  meeting.  We  also  notice  that 
ETEOC  does  not  deny  that  It  sent  representa- 
tives to  knock  on  doors  In  Negro  neighbor- 
hoods in  Newport  News  to  solicit  complaints 
of  Job  discrimination. 

Commissioner  Jackson  also  stirred  up  trou- 


ble by  maiang  false  charges.  In  the  afore- 
mentioned speech,  he  declared.  "I  have  in- 
vestigated discrimination  complaints  all  over 
the  nation,  and  never  have  I  seen  such  mas- 
sive discrimination  in  my  life  as  at  Newport 
News  ShlpbuUdlng  <t  Dry  Dock."  This  hard- 
ly tallies  with  a  later  EEOC  conclusion  that 
Newport  News  Ship  was  not  guilty  In  a  single 
instance  of  faUing  to  give  equal  pay  lor 
equal  work. 

Heaping  coals  on  the  fire,  exaggerations 
and  false  claims  followed  the  false  charges. 
Commissioner  Jackson  said  the  company's 
Apprentice  School  did  not  have  a  single 
Negro  teacher  out  of  nearly  500  Instructors. 
The  union  su'osequently  pointed  out.  "At  last 
count,  we  didn't  have  500  students  In  the 
Apprentice  School." 

Mr.  Jackson  claimed  that  at  least  5,000 
Negroes  (the  total  number  of  Negroes  em- 
ployed by  the  yard)  would  receive  substan- 
tial raises  as  the  result  of  the  Commissions 
work. 

On  May  1,  1967,  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WU- 
lard  W.  Wiriz  and  Stephen  N.  Shulman,  then 
EEOC  Chairman,  announced  that  3,890  Ne- 
groes had  been  promoted  at  Newport  News 
Ship  because  of  federal  action  to  Insure  equal 
emploj-ment  practices.  Both  union  and  man- 
agement say  this  figure  is  false,  and  they 
have  told  the  government  so.  As  noted  in  our 
editorial,  the  union  threatened  legal  action 
to  set  the  record  straight. 

According  to  both  labor  and  management, 
the  3,000  merit  increases  were  regular  ones 
and  at  a  volume  established  long  before  the 
exl-slenc*  of  EEOC.  A  grand  total  of  155  em- 
ployees received  raises  as  a  result  of  the 
agreement  In  addition  250  Negroes  were  put 
on  preferential  lists  for  promotions  when 
openings  occur. 

PSA  Co-Manager  Bryant  told  Barron's  that 
any  time  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  claim 
3.890  promotions  under  an  agreement  which 
actually  produced  155.  "I've  got  a  lot  of 
reservations  about  whether  he  should  be  the 
Secretary  of  Labor." 

In  the  face  of  criticism  from  both  manage- 
ment and  labor,  we  note  that  Mr.  Holcomb 
now  claims  the  agreement  produced  3.000 
promotions  rather  than  the  3.890  claimed 
bv  Messrs.  Wirtz  and  Shulman  and  the  5,000 
promised  by  Mr.  Jackson. 

EEOC  also  brought  about  a  further  deterio- 
ration of  labor  relations  at  Newport  News 
Ship  by  forcing  discrimination  In  favor  of 
Negroes.  No  white  employee  may  be  pro- 
moted until  the  preferred  promotion  list  of 
Negroes  is  exhausted  unless  the  EEOC  gives 
express  permission.  Moreover,  during  the 
year  it  took  to  draw  up  that  list,  EEOC  did 
not  allow  the  yard  to  make  any  permanent 
promotions.  Many  employees  told  Barron's 
that  this  alone  seriously  damaged  employee 
morale 

The  agreement  further  promotes  reverse 
dlscrlrrunatlou  by  stating  that  Negroes  shall 
have  the  first  opportunity  to  participate  In 
training  programs  provided  by  the  company. 
It  assigns  legal  status  for  the  selection  of 
apprentices  to  civil  rights  organizations  list- 
ed by  the  EEOC  In  authorizing  them  to  send 
"qualified  applicants"  to  the  Apprentice 
School,  the  EEOC,  In  effect,  has  established 
privileged  groups  of  private  employment 
agencies  for  Ne^oes. 

The  agreement  also  says  that  Negroes  shall 
be  promoted  as  rapidly  as  whites  as  shown 
by  a  sample  of  white  promotions  and  that 
"cDnslderatlon  of  the  (Negro)  employee's 
skill  and  ability  are  not  germane  to  this 
section." 

In  view  of  the  documentation  presented 
here.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  Mr.  Hol- 
comb would  say,  "The  Newport  News  agree- 
ment indicated  significantly  how  sound  gov- 
ernmental action  taken  In  cooperation  with 
Interested  parties  can  solve  problems  of  em- 
ployment discrimination  and  can  do  so  with- 
out serious  harm  to  the  interest  of  employers 
and  that  in  addition,  benefits  can  result  for 
white  employees  as  well  as  for  Negroes." 


As  noted,  the  EEOC  action  was  not  taken 
in  cooperation  with  all  Interested  parties — if 
one  considers  the  union  an  interested  party. 
According  to  PSA  Co-Manager  Bryant,  the 
first  word  the  union  had  of  the  completed 
agreement  was  in  a  national  announcement 
on  April  2,  1966.  The  PSA  did  not  receive  a 
copy  of  the  agreement  until  two  days  after 
the  announcement. 

Mr.  Holcomb's  claim  that  there  was  no 
serious  harm  to  the  employer  also  is  with- 
out substance.  Donald  A.  Holden,  President 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Newport  News 
Ship,  told  Barron's  that  productivity  went 
down  as  a  result  of  the  EEOC  because  peo- 
ple were  upset.  "I  think  it  cost  us  In  seven- 
figure  kind  of  money  in  a  year,"  he  de- 
clared. 

We  fail  to  see  how  Mr.  Holcomb  finds  bene- 
fits for  white  employees  since,  as  noted,  the 
EEOC  is  discriminating  against  them. 

In  conclusion  we  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  article  in  our  issue  of  October  17, 
1966.  We  mentioned  that  anti -poverty  and 
civil  rights  workers  were  campaigning  to  take 
over  management  of  Greenbelt  Consumer 
Services,  Inc.  One  of  the  candidates  of  the 
Insurgents  for  the  board  of  Greenbelt  was 
Timothy  L.  Jenkins.  According  to  literature 
distributed  by  his  sponsors,  he  was  a  Deputy 
to  the  EEOC  and  also  "has  held  responsible 
positions  in  such  groups  ...  as  the  Federal 
Programs  Section  of  the  Student  Non-Violent 
Coordinating  Committee."  While  Mr.  Jenkins 
no  longer  is  with  the  EEOC,  the  records  of  its 
personnel  office  Indicate  he  was  serving  as 
consultant  to  the  chairman  when  the  Com- 
mission was  working  on  the  Newport  News 
case. 


SENATE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AT  THE  CROSSROADS  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  AND  THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS— CXXXVni 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
argument  against  the  Senate  giving  its 
a(ivice  an(i  consent  to  the  Human  Rights 
Convention  on  Political  Rights  of  Women 
is  roughly  state(3  thus:  the  political  rights 
of  women  are  not  the  proper  subject 
matter  of  a  treaty,  because  these  rights 
are  solely  a  question  between  a  govern- 
ment and  its  citizens. 

I  am  amazed  that  this  argument  is 
advanced,  let  alone  accepted  by  some 
people,  in  1967. 

This  argument  ignores  the  great  hu- 
man rights  heriuge  and  record  of  the 
United  Str.tes.  It  regards  our  own  human 
rights  and  liberties  as  some  sort  of  heir- 
loom which  wc  should  keep  selHshly  on  a 
private,  national  shelf. 

I  believe  sincerely  that  the  Senate  and 
the  United  States  are  at  a  grave  cross- 
roads on  the  question  of  human  rights. 

■W'e  must  answer  the  question  of 
whether  we  believe  human  rights  and 
freedoms  are  the  rightful  heritage  of  all 
men  and  all  v.omen  or  simply  of  Ameri- 
can men  and  American  women. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  spoke 
of  the  human  rights  of  all  human  be- 
ings— not  merely  of  Americans.  We  must 
decide  whether  we  are  still  committed  to 
these  precepts. 

We  must  further  determine,  both  the 
Senate  and  our  people,  whether  we  in- 
tend to  fulfill  the  commitment  we  made 
when  joining  the  United  Nations  to  co- 
operate with  other  nations  "in  promoting 
and  encom-aging  respect  for  human 
rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms  for 
all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language,  or  religion." 
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If  we  do  not  intend  to  carry  out  tiiis 
commitment  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter  by  ratifying  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions,  then  let  us  admit  it  hon- 
estly and  openly  instead  of  hypocrit- 
ically paying  llpser\ice  to  the  U.N.  and 
its  purposes. 

All  the  flights  of  rhetoric  about  the 
U.N.  and  the  lule  of  law  mean  very,  vei-y 
little  when  the  greatest  and  most  power-  ■ 
ful  democracy  in  the  world  stands  apart 
from  international  efforts  to  promote 
and  secure  h'jman  rights. 

I  once  again  urge  the  Senate  to  recog- 
nize oui'  conimitnieiit  as  a  Nation  to 
human  rights  for  all  people  by  ratifying 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on 
Forced  Labor,  Freedom  of  Association, 
Genocide,  Political  Rights  of  Women, 
and  Slavei-y. 


POLICE  MORALE 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, during  the  Senate  debate  last  week 
on  the  bill  providing  compensation  to 
policemen,  or  their  survivors,  for  injury 
or  death  resulting  from  their  attempts 
to  arrest  Federal  miscreants,  much  was 
said  on  the  Senate  floor  concerning  the 
morale  of  policemen  thro'jghout  the 
country.  Anent  the  subject  of  police  mo- 
rale, a  pertinent  editorial  appeared  in 
the  September  7,  1967,  edition  of  the 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va.,  Sentinel. 
The  editorial  was  titled  "On  Hoodlum 
Brutality,"  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record,  together 
with  a  .similarly  pertinent  column  by 
James  J,  Kilpatrick  entitled  "Time  at 
Hand  To  Rally  To  Support  of  Police." 
which  appeared  in  the  September  5,  1967, 
Washin-^ton  Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  follows: 

Time  at  Hand  To  Rally  to  StjppoRT  of 

Police 
Miami,  Fla. — This  column  comes  from 
Miami.  Under  a  larger  dateline.  It  comes  from 
the  heart.  The  theme  can  be  stated  simply: 
The  moment  is  at  hand  for  the  American 
people  to  rallv  to  the  support  of  their  police 
as  they  have  rallied  in  times  past  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  schools. 

For  the  last  several  days,  about  2,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  have 
been  meeting  in  annual  convention  here.  As 
delegates  from  lodges  in  38  states,  they  rep- 
resent 69,000  woricing  cops.  These  are  the 
career  men — men  with  badges,  men  with 
guns,  men  who  walk  beats  or  have  walked 
them  In  the  past. 

They  need  help,  these  men  in  blue,  and 
not  merelv  financial  help.  The  average  police 
salary  in  the  United  States  In  1966  was  pre- 
cisely S107.ll  per  week,  and  this  for  a  work 
week  that  often  ran  to  50  hours  or  more.  It  Is 
a  pathetic  figure,  especially  when  it  Is  re- 
lated to  risks  that  saw  57  ofBcers  slain  and 
24.000  assaulted  last  year.  But  money  is  not 
the  big  trouble. 

The  overriding  need,  underlying  every  con- 
versation here  is  for  a  public  attitude  of  posi- 
tive support.  It  Is  incredible,  when  you  think 
about  it.  that  such  a  need  should  have  to  be 
expressed.  These  men  are  not  philosophers; 
thev  do  not  profess  to  understand  what  has 
happened  to  American  attitudes  over  the 
past  10  or  15  years.  But  they  are  baffled  by 
experiences  that  have  become  commonplace; 
they  are  indignant  at  overblown  charges  of 
"police  brutality";  and  they  wonder  what 
has  become  of  the  days  when  an  officer  com- 
manded respect  a*  a  symbol  of  law  and  order. 
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Yes,  they  acknowledge,  the  police  have 
brought  some  of  their  troubles  on  them- 
selves. They  have  made  errors  of  judgment. 
If  the  rapist  Mallcry  had  not  been  int^jrro- 
gated  for  so  many  hours;  if  the  slayer  Esco- 
bedo  had  been  permitted  to  see  his  lawyer; 
If  the  robber  Miranda  had  been  advised  of 
admitted  constitutional  right*— if  the  police 
work  in  these  cases  had  been  better,  the 
landmark  decisions  in  Mallory.  Elscobedo  and 
Miranda  might  not  have  been  so  sweeping. 
It  IS  acknowledged,  too,  that  almost  every 
large  department  has  a  handful  of  "bad 
cops"^bullies.  petty  tyrants,  men  who  abuse 
their  authority  and  dishonor  the  badge. 

Yet  over  the  county,  the  number  of  bad 
cops  is  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  whole.  A  task 
force  of  the  President's  Crm^e  Commission 
recently  demolished  the  notion  that  "police 
brutality"  is  widespread.  In  a  study  of  850 
eight-hour  patrols,  involving  5,339  encount- 
ers with  citizens,  only  20  instances  were 
found  of  unnecessary  force  by  police.  That 
Is  a  record  of  satisfactory  performance  In 
99.C3  percent  of  the  sample  under  study. 
What  other  occupations  or  profession  boasts 
a  better  record? 

Even  so.  the  police  image  suffers.  And  the 
ofBcers  who  are  stoically  aggrieved  by  public 
indifference  or  hostiUty  are  inclined  to  ask 
what  the  public  expects  of  them.  Today's 
police  officer  has  to  be  a  psychologist,  sociol- 
ogist, criminologist,  constitutional  lawyer 
and  judo  expert;  he  must  be  marksman, 
diplomat,  skilled  techmcian  and  public  rela- 
tions man.  And  he  must  summon  all  of  these 
talents,  when  the  occasion  arises,  in  a  single 
violent  second. 

Tliey  were  telling  the  story,  and  chuckling 
over  it,  of  an  officer  who  recently  arrested 
an  armed  robber  just  as  he  emerged,  gun  in 
hand,  from  a  liquor  store.  The  two  wrestled 
to  the  sidewalk.  With  his  prisoner  finally 
caught  in  scissors  hold  and  armlock.  the 
officer  managed  to  extract  a  worn  card  from 
his  pocket.  He  began  reading.  "You  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  remain  silent.  ...  If 
you  want  an  attorney  to  be  present  at  this 
time  or  at  any  time  hereafter,  you  are  en- 
titled to  such  counsel  ,  .  ." 

That  is  part  of  the  new  police  routine  in 
a  day  that  tends  to  see  the  criminal  overpro- 
tected  and  the  whole  concept  of  crime  and 
punishment  reduced  to  soft  sociological  lec- 
tures. The  police  are  coping  as  best  they 
can  with  these  added  burdens.  An  outraged 
public,  alarmed  by  soaring  crime  rates,  can 
lighten  the  load  overnight  by  a  spontaneous 
move  to  support  the  poUce.  No  politician, 
and  no  civic  organization,  could  ask  a  better 
cause  this  year. 

On  Hoodlum  Brutality 
The  other  day  we  came  upon  a  simple 
statistic  out  of  Newark,  N.J..  which  made 
IIS  wonder  whv  there  wasn't  a  riot  there  last 
year,  with  the  Newark  Police  Department 
doing  the  rioting.  The  men  in  blue  cert.alnly 
had  cause. 

During  1966.  a  total  of  187  policemen  In 
Newark  were  victims  of  hoodlum  brutality. 
That's  approximately  14  percent  of  the  uni- 
foimed  force.  They  were  victims  of  "police 
brutality"  in  reverse,  with  hoods  and  punks 
providing  the  brutality.  But  since  It's  the  po- 
lice who  pet  beaten  and  maimed,  no  one  be- 
comes Indignant.  No  groups  are  organized  to 
march  on  city  hall  or  stage  sltdowns  at  the 
st.ite  capitol.'  No  one  screams  for  federal 
funds  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  poor  per- 
secuted man  on  the  beat,  build  him  a  new 
house  or  train  him  for  a  less  haz.ardous  Job. 
No  politician  even  goes  through  the  motions 
of  appointing  a  commission  to  study  the 
matter  for  a  year  or  so,  till  after  the  next 
election. 

so  the  policeman's  lot  continues  to  be  an 
unhappy  one.  with  all  signs  indicating  that 
things  are  likely  to  get  a  lot  worse.  Not  only 
Is  the  policeman  at  the  mercy  of  the  hood- 


Itmis  m  a  community;  be  is  made  a  patsy 
by  politicians  who  have  no  qualms  what- 
ever about  jeopardizing  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  decent  people. 

Some  of  the  reports  coming  out  of  cities 
ripped  apart  by  criminal  mobs  are  almost 
Incredible.  We  learn  that  police  and  law  en- 
forcement officers  were  ordered  to  stand  by 
while  hoodlums  burned  and  looted.  The  rea- 
son? Action  against  this  rabble  might  have 
"antagonized"  them!  In  many  cases  the  use 
of  weapons  was  restricted  to  a  point  where 
they  were  little  more  than  ornaments.  Troops 
which  might  have  quelled  riots  In  their  cru- 
cial early  stages  were  kept  Inactive:  guards- 
men were  told  that  If  they  happened  to  shoot 
anyone  they  would  be  held  personally  re- 
sponsible and  would  have  to  face  civU  trial 
and  a  court  martial.  Police  were  subjected 
to  hara&=ment-by-law.  as  so-called  "civil 
rights  lawyers"  filed  suits  against  them  for 
fantiastic  amounts. 

Who  wants  to  be  a  policeman  In  such  an 
atmosphere?  Would  you? 

One  of  these  days  the  pollticos  responsi- 
ble for  this  are  going  to  wake  up  and  find 
their  communities — and  themselves — with- 
out any  protection  whatsoever.  Maybe  by 
that  time  they  will  realize  what  they  have 
done. 

But  it  will  take  some  recruiting  drive  to 
mobilize  a  police  force  on  that  day. 


SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FREEMAN  WRITES  OF  CONSERVA- 
TION CRISIS  IN  "CONSERVATION 
CATALYST"  ON  PL^LICATION  OP 
THE  BARUCH  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  distinguished  Bernard  M.  Baruch 
Awards  Committee  of  the  Belle  W. 
Baruch  Foundation,  a  creative  and 
energetic  organizat  on  dedicated  to  edu- 
cation and  research  aimed  at  the  con- 
servation, development,  and  imaginative 
use  of  our  Nation's  flora  and  fauna  re- 
sources. The  foundation  is  well  pware  of 
and  concerned  by  the  ironic  lag  between 
modern  technological  potential  and 
man's  failui'e  to  ratioiially  apply  tliis 
potential  to  his  problems.  To  help  breach 
this  lag.  The  Belle  W.  Baruch  Founda- 
tion Issues  an  exceptionally  fine  publica- 
tion. Conservation  Catalyst,  which 
strives  to  be  a  catalytic  influence  in  get- 
ting relevant  research,  knowledge,  and 
skills  put  to  use  in  the  conservation  of 
our  great  natural  heritage. 

For  the  July,  1957.  Lssue  of  Conserva- 
tion Catalyst,  the  Honorable  Orville  L. 
Freeman.  Secretary'  of  Agriculture,  has 
written  a  perceptive  article  that  calls  for 
a  creative  endeavor  in  the  conservation 
of  man's  total  environment.  The  article, 
entitled  "Conservation  Crisis  Demands 
Personal  Involvement."  is  an  articulate 
expression  of  the  fact  that,  after  all. 
"conservation  is  people." 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  Secre- 
tary Freeman's  comments  in  the  excel- 
lent Conservation  Catalyst  warrant  the 
attention  of  us  all.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  print-ed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Conservation  Crisis  Demands  Personal 

Involvement 

(By  Orville  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of 

Agriculture) 

(Note. — Mr.  Freeman  Is  the  youngest  man 
ever  named  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  was 
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42  when  appointed  by  President  Kennedy  In 
1961.  Before  that  he  had  served  three  succes- 
sive terms  as  governor  of  Minnesota,  the  state 
where  he  was  born,  raised  and  educated.  He 
received  his  law  degree  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  buUt  a  successful  law  practice 
In  Mlnne.ipolis  before  entering  politics. 

(The  summers  of  his  youth  were  spent  on 
his  family's  350-acre  MlnnesoU  f.irm  which 
had  been  homesteuded  by  his  great-grand- 
father In  the  1350s.  He  loves  nature  and 
when  he  can  steal  a  little  free  time  from  his 
70  to  80-hour  work  week,  he  likes  to  camp  and 
ride  in  wilderness  areas.  He  is  a  member  of 
The  Izaak  Walton  League.) 

What  will  the  face  of  America  be  like  in 
the  year  2000 — Just  33  years  from  now? 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain:  what  we 
do  with  our  forests  and  related  renewable  re- 
sources will  determine  to  a  large  extent  what 
our  future  will  be. 

We  are  once  again  In  a  conservation  crisis; 
at  stake  Is  the  quality  of  our  total  environ- 
ment. The  crisis  will  not  go  away.  It  demands 
personal  involvement  by  all  citizens  and  pur- 
poseful direction  at  all  levels  of  government. 
For  conservation  is  not  only  a  physical  task 
but  a  social  philosophy  and  an  economic 
necessity. 

AMERICA    IN    THK    TE.AB    2000 

By  the  dawn  of  the  next  century,  we  shall 
have  become  a  nation  of  300  million  Ameri- 
cans, having  added  to  our  present  population 
the  equivalent  of  the  total  popiUatlons  of 
10  New  York  Cities  or  54  Washington.  D.Cs. 

In  the  year  2000  these  Americans  will  exist 
on  the  same  ntimber  of  square  miles — some 
3  4  million— as  today.  The  same  amount  of 
fresh  water  will  fall  from  the  skies  then  as 
now.  but  we  shall  need  twice  as  much  water. 
We  shall  be  fed  from  the  same  thin  layer  of 
topsoll  that  feeds  us  today,  but  we  shall  need 
one-third  more  food. 

It  will  be  a  richer  America.  In  dollars,  than 
today.  With  the  gross  national  product  ris- 
ing an  average  of  8250  per  person  every  year, 
the  IndusUlal  and  commercial  output  alone 
win  top  one  trillion  dollars  In  the  year  2000. 

While  Americans  will  be  earning  more,  we 
will  be  working  one-third  fewer  hours.  And 
the  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  will  have 
increased  three  times  over  1967  levels. 

Land  use  will  be  more  Intensive  than 
today  Housing  for  another  100  million 
Americans  will  be  built;  roads  for  three 
times  the  number  of  automobiles  as  today 
will  have  been  built;  space  to  dispose  oi 
another  million  tons  of  solid  waste  every 
year  wlU  have  been  found. 

SPLIT  IMAGES 

A  part  of  the  future  we  can  predict  with 
Bome  certainty  because  quantity  Is  always 
easier  to  measure  than  quality.  But  what  of 
the  quality  of  American  life  In  the  next 
century?  Here  split  Images  appear  In  the 
mirror  of  the  future. 

One  Image  reflects  an  almost  completely 
urbanized  America,  with  300  million  people 
crowded  Into  nine  per  cent  of  the  continental 
landmass  In  huge.  sprawling.  anthill 
cities.  Prophets  of  thU  America  see  Ave  giant 
strlp-clUes  housing  three  out  of  every  Ave 
people  In  urban  areas  more  densely  popu- 
lated than  present-day  Japan.  Water  will  be 
dirtier,  they  say:  air  will  be  more  full  of 
smog;  and  for  most  Americans  the  solitude 
of  open  spaces  will  have  vanished  beneath 
the  blades  of  the  conquering  bulldozer. 

This  parUcular  view  of  the  future  has  wide 
currency.  And  it  will  happen.  If  nothing  Is 
done  to  alter  present  pollution  trends,  mi- 
gration trends,  resource  Inputs,  and  land 
use  policies. 

But  this  Is  not  the  only  Image  In  the 
mirror  Other  spokesmen  envision  an  entirely 
different  America.  Nothing  Is  fixed  about 
the  future,  they  say.  Rather,  the  future  is 
what  we  make  it — for  we  are  not  the  blind 
pawns  of  fate,  but  rather  the  masters  of  our 
own  destiny  These  problems  share  the  belief 


of  that  perceptive  French  visitor  to  our 
shores.  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle.  who  In  1830 
observed:  ".  .  .  in  the  (American's)  eyes, 
what  Is  not  yet  done  is  only  what  he  has 
not  yet  attempted  to  do." 

WHAT    THE    OPTIMISTS    SEE 

What  kind  of  an  America  do  these  more 
optimistic  prophets  see? 

They  see  a  land  of  300  million  Americans 
living  m  less  congestion  than  200  million 
live  In  today. 

They  see  a  countryside  USA  dotted  by  new 
towns  and  growing  rural  communities  where 
the  benefits  of  community  life  are  matched 
by  the  rich  beauty  of  the  countryside. 

They  see  an  agriculture  fully  sharing  In 
the  national  prosperlty^with  full  parity  of 
income  an  accomplished  fact. 

They  see  urban  centers  free  of  smog  and 
blight,  with  ample  parkiands  within  easy 
reacli  of  all. 

They  see  a  land  free  from  devastating 
floods,  clear  rivers  scrubbed  of  pollution  and 
silt,  and  sparkling  air. 

They  see  new  industry  and  factories  dot- 
ting rural  America,  providing  the  nece.ssary 
economic  underpinnings  for  the  good  life  In 
the  country. 

This  U  the  kind  of  America/2000  /  believe 
In. 

This  Is  USDA  (U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture) policy.  A  constructive  conservation  and 
resource  policy  Is  the  key  to  building  this 
kind  of  America.  And  we  know  that  such  a 
fx)llcy  Is  greater  than  Just  the  sum  of  Its 
parts — forests,  water,  air  and  soli.  We  know 
that  at  the  center  of  such  a  policy  Is  man 
himself. 

This  basic  objective  Is  carried  out  In  dif- 
ferent ways. 

In  forest  management  It  means  constant 
reforestation  for  sustained  yields.  In  soil 
conservation  It  means  preventive  and  res- 
toration measures  for  continued  fertility  of 
the  soil.  In  Wilderness  Areas  It  means  stew- 
ardship of  a  particular  geographic  area  so 
that  endless  generations  of  Americans  may 
see  and  use  it.  But  It  means  use.  In  all  three 
cases.  For  man  and  his  ecology  are  one  and 
Inseparable. 

Glfford  Plnchot.  USDA's  first  Forest  Service 
Chief,  realized  this  when  he  wrote,  over  half 
a  century  ago: 

"From  birth  to  death,  natural  resources, 
transformed  for  human  use,  feed,  clothe, 
shelter,  and  transport  us.  Upon  them  we  de- 
pend for  every  material  necessity,  comfort, 
convenience,  and  protection  In  our  lives. 
Without  abundant  resources,  prosperity  is 
out  of  reach.  Therefore  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources  Is  the  fundamental  mate- 
rial problem." 

CONSERVATION     IS     PEOPLE 

I  quote  Plnchot  for  two  reasons.  The  first 
is  to  Illustrate  that  the  U,S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  In  the  conservation 
business  for  a  long  time,  and  that  its  pro- 
gram and  responsibilities  are  much  broader 
than  agricultural  commodity  programs  alone, 
Importiint  as  these  are. 

Second,  and  more  Important,  however.  Is 
this.  Conservationists  are  often  criticized  for 
"putting  birds  and  bees  ahead  of  people."  No 
statement  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Conservation  is  people.  Conservation  Is  a  ma- 
terial problem,  but  It  goes  way  beyond  that. 
The  Bible  says,  "What  Is  a  man  profited.  If 
he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his 
own  soul?"  We  could  well  ask.  "What  profits 
it  us.  the  richest  nation  on  earth,  If  our  own 
people  have  no  open  sp^ace  to  enjoy,  no  woods 
for  our  children  to  roam  In.  nothing  within 
driving  distance  except  subdivisions,  con- 
crete, and  No  Trespassing  signs?"  This  Is 
what  conservation  Is  all  about. 

EXIGENCY   CONTINENTAL,   OMNIPRESENT 

Plnchot  realized  this,  and  now  many  more 
realize  it.  But  many  remain  unconvinced. 
One  of  our  biggest  jobs  Is  to  convince  the 


public  that  conservation  Is  one  of  the  most 
Important  doUars-and-cents  issues.  If  not  the 
most  Important  issue,  facing  us  today. 

The  crisis  th.s  time  is  equally  severe  and 
more  widespread  than  it  has  ever  been  be- 
fore. It  affects  a  nation  of  200  million  Ameri- 
cans today,  compared  with  90  million  In 
Pinchot's  time  and  125  million  in  the  1930s. 
Today's  crisis  Is  continental  in  scop?  and 
omnipresent  In  its  intrusion  Into  every 
American  s  daily  life. 

Fortunately,  the  public  is  responding  to 
the  crisis.  Examples  are  all  around  us.  At  last 
count,  five  States  had  passed  laws  to  preserve 
open  space  and  to  alleviate  urban  sprawl. 
Kentucky  has  Just  passed  stiff  legislation  to 
help  curb  the  ravages  of  strip  mining.  The 
conservation  wave  is  again  at  flood  tide  and 
government  is  responding. 

On  the  national  level,  the  last  two  sessions 
of  Congress  passed  more  conservation,  anti- 
pollution, and  natural  beauty  measures  than 
any  other  session  in  history.  There  was  High- 
way Beautificatlon,  the  Land  and  W,^ter  Con- 
servation Fund,  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  the  Clean  Mr  Act  Amendments,  Amend- 
ments to  P.L.  566,  and  authorization  for  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Development. 

Laws  aren't  everything,  of  course.  Tlie  laws 
of  the  1900s  and  the  1930s  would  not  have 
succeeded  without  the  wise  administration 
of  two  great  conservationist  Presidents. 

THIRD  GREAT  CONSERVATION   WAVE 

But  a  third  great  conservationist  President 
Is  In  the  White  House  today,  and  his  First 
Lndy  is  the  Nation's  leading  advocate  of  nat- 
ural beauty.  Like  the  two  Roosevelts,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Is  focusing  national  attention 
on  conservation  because  he  believes  In  It  and 
because  he  understands  it.  The  depth  of  his 
understanding  is  apparent  in  tills  statement: 

"Our  conservation  must  be  not  just  the 
classic  conservation  of  protection  and  devel- 
opment, but  a  creative  conservation  of  res- 
toration and  innovation.  Its  concern  is  not 
with  nature  alone,  but  with  the  total  rela- 
tionship between  man  and  the  world  around 
him.  Its  object  Is  not  Just  man's  welfare,  but 
tlie  dignity  of  man's  spirit," 

So  now,  with  all  these  things  going  for  us — 
broad-based  public  support,  new  legislation, 
and  strong  Presidential  concern^we  must 
lose  no  opportunity  to  get  behind  this  third 
great  conservation  wave. 

The  broadened  b.ise  of  public  support  Is 
highly  encouraging.  We  must  enlarge  it  at 
every  opportunity,  for  in  our  society  public 
opinion  is  almost  everything.  If  we  can  har- 
ness the  personal  involvement,  the  active 
concern  and  influence  of  a  majority  of  the 
American  people,  the  necessary  direction  and 
leadership  at  all  levels  of  government  will  be 
there.  And  the  goals  we  seek  in  our  fore.=  ts 
and  other  natural  resources  will  be  achiev'id 
In  the  conservation  of  man's  total  environ- 
ment. 


MIL-WAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN 
HAPPY  TO  WELCOME  LYNDA 
BIRD  JOHNSON  AS  "ADOPTED 
DAUGHTER" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  offer  my  consratulations  to 
Capt  Charles  Robb,  of  the  US.  Marine 
Corps,  and  Milwaukee,  on  his  engage- 
ment to  Miss  Lynda  Bird  Johnson.  I  am 
coiifident  that  I  speak  for  the  entire 
State  of  Wisconsin  in  wish'ng  Captain 
Robb  and  Miss  Johnson  great  happiness 
always. 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  are  also  con- 
vinced that  it  is  far  more  than  mere 
coincidence  that  the  two  daughters  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  have  chosen 
for  their  husbands  two  young  men  with 
strong  ties  to  our  State  and  the  city  of 
Milwaukee. 
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Patrick  Nugent,  although  a  native  of 
Illinois,  is  an  alumnus  of  Marquette  Uni- 
versity, in  Milwaukee. 

Charles  Robb  is  a  Milwaukeean  and  an 
alumnus  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 

I  congratulate  both  Luci  and  Lynda, 
not  only  for  their  charm,  wit,  and  grace, 
but  especially  for  their  perception  and 
judgment  in  selecting  as  their  husbands 
two  such  outstanding  sons  of  the  Badger 
State.  However,  Wisconsin  does  not  be- 
lieve it  is  losing  two  sons;  we  are  de- 
lighted to  welcome  two  such  lovely 
•adopted"  daughters. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  on  September 
12,  1967,  commented  editorially  on  this 
happy  Situation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

In  THE  HEARTS  OF  TEXAS 

It  is  more  than  Just  a  curious  coincidence: 
It  is  downright  astounding  Patrick  Nugent, 
Luci  Johnson's  husband,  has  Milwaukee  ties; 
he  graduated  from  Marquette  university. 
Marme  Capt.  Charles  Robb.  Lynda  Bird 
Johnsons  intended,  is  a  Milwaukeean  and  a 
University  of  Wisconsin  graduate. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  wonder  that  both 
young  men  should  have  flourished  so  near  the 
banks  of  tiie  Menomonee.  Milwaukee  and 
Kuuiickinnic  rivers  and  so  far  from  the  banks 
of   tiie   Pedernales   River. 

We  view  with  mingled  awe,  surprise  and 
pride  the  f.-ict  that  one  remote  (from  Texas) 
mldwestern  city  has  helped  produce  the 
two  men  chosen  by  the  two  first  daughters 
of  the  land.  May  all  live  in  connubial 
gemuetUchkeit ! 


FREEDOM  OR  LICENSE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  William  D.  Evans,  editor  of  the 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Times,  recently  wrote 
an  editorial  which  was  reprinted  in  the 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  Journal  on  August 
30. 1967.  The  editorial  discussed  academic 
freedom  on  college  campuses,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  insert  the  editorial 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Freedom  or  License 

William  Dent  Evans,  editor  of  the  Fairmont 
Times,  earlier  this  week  published  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  we  believe  is  timely 
In  the  current  discussions  concerning  aca- 
demic freedom  and  intellectual  atmosphere 
on  college  campuses: 

As  matters  stand  at  the  moment  in  many 
American  universities,  the  question  of  aca- 
demic fredom  as  opposed  to  academic  license 
is  hopelessly  confused. 

Academic  freedom  is  not  served  by  holding 
"sleep-ins,"  "sit-ins,"  or  by  Inviting  Gus  H.^U 
and  or  George  Lincoln  Rockwell  (since 
slain — Ed.)  to  give  a  lecture.  Academic  free- 
dom is  served  by  diligent  study. 

Throughout  Europe  (and  much  of  the 
United  States),  academic  freedom  has  tra- 
ditionally meant  freedom  to  be  academic; 
that  is.  students  were  meant  to  be  free  (with- 
in the  quiet  confines  of  a  p.\rtlcular  edu- 
cational Institution)  to  study  seriously — 
without  Interference  from  the  outside  world. 

Young  men  and  women  who  have  academic 
freedom  have  an  opportunity  to  devote  them- 
selves to  books.  They  have  an  opportunity  to 
go  into  their  rooms  and  read  up  on  medieval 
philosophy,  mathematics,  music  or  whatever, 
without  fear  of  being  disturbed. 


Academic  freedom  does  not  imply  any 
"right"  to  do  whatever  one  pleases  at  a  uni- 
versity; it  implies  a  privilege. 

Very,  very  few  persons  in  tlie  world  ever 
have  been  privileged  to  indulge  in  uninter- 
rupted scholarship.  Prom  the  year  dot  until 
the  present,  the  world  always  has  put  a 
premium  on  brawn  rather  than  brains. 

Those  who  abuse  academic  freedom — who 
abuse  privileges  extended  by  school  admin- 
istrators and  teachers — are  foolish.  Whether 
one  is  conservative  or  radical,  liberal  or  re- 
actionary, the  time  to  study  hard  is  during 
the  golden  days  of  youth.  The  place  to  study 
is  not  in  the  street. 

Umversity  students  who  turn  academic 
freedom  into  academic  license  ought  to  be 
expelled.  They  disturb  other  students,  make 
iiie  miserable  for  educators,  and  clearly  don't 
care  about  themselves,  their  studies,  or  the 
prospects  for  the  future. 

America  simply  does  not  have  facilities 
enough  available  to  cater  to  such  people. 
Academic  freedom  Is  far  too  precious  to  waste 
on  unappreclatlve  brats. 


•WHO'S  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE 
RIOTS?  '—SERMON  BY  REV.  ROB- 
ERT A.  RAINES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
30,  1967,  the  day  designated  by  the  Pres- 
ident as  a  day  of  prayer  for  national 
reconciliation,  the  Reverend  Robert  A. 
Raines,  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of 
Germantown,  in  Philadelphia,  preached 
a  sermon  entitled  "Who's  Responsible  for 
the  Riots?"  In  his  sermon,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Raines  pointed  out  that  we  can  and 
must  eliminate  the  conditions  that  cause 
riots.  He  said,  in  part: 

We  have  the  resources,  we  have  the  know- 
how,  if  we  can  muster  the  political  courage 
and' the  moral  zeal.  We  have  mobilized  to 
the  tune  of  25  billions  a  year  to  fight  a  dis- 
tant war  In  Vietnam.  We  can  mobilize  to 
give  Justice,  not  charity,  to  our  Negro  neigh- 
bors, and  we  know,  if  our  religion  means 
anything  in  this  world,  that  it  is  God's  will 
that  we  do  it.  The  slum  population  of  this 
country  Is  the  man  half  dead  on  the  road,  to 
whom  we  are  called  to  be  good  Samaritans. 
If  we  do  not  do  what  we  can  do,  then  we 
are  grossly  guilty  of  passing  by  that  half- 
dead  brother  of  ours. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Raines'  sermon  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who's  Responsible  for  the  Riots? 
; Sermon  preached  by  Rev,  Robert  A.  Raines, 

First     Methodist     Church,     Germantown, 

Philadelphia,  July  30,  1967) 

President  Johnson  has  asked  that  today 
be  a  national  day  of  prayer  for  reconciliation 
in  this  country.  Because  of  this  request,  and 
more  deeply  because  of  the  riots  that  have 
torn  otir  cities  in  these  recent  days,  I  feel 
that  it  would  be  immoral  of  me  to  preach 
tills  morning  on  any  other  subject  than  the 
riots,  and  how  we  may  seek  to  respond  to 
them  In  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  A  critical 
choice  faces  our  nation.  We  will  either  seek 
a  violent  repression  of  the  Negro  revolution 
by  means  of  anti-riot  legislation  and  height- 
ened police  power,  or  we  wlU  move  with 
massive  national  strength  to  eliminate  the 
brutal  Injustices  and  Inhuman  ghetto  con- 
ditions which  are  the  root  cavises  of  riots. 

The  lead  editorial  In  today's  J^eic  York 
Times  says:  "Central  to  today's  white  re- 
sponsibility Is  the  understanding  that  what 
the  nation  has  been  experiencing  Is  an  epi- 
demic of  explosions  born  of  Negro  despair. 
Criminals— both  white  and  black— have 
taken  advantage  of  these  explosions,  but  the 


phenomenon  Is  not  primarily  one  of  mass 
criminality.  Bitterness  born  of  unfulfilled 
promises  and  unrealized  hopes  has  been  the 
fuel  pov.ering  these  political  mushroom 
clouds." 

So  now  let  us  explore  two  questions  to- 
gether. The  first:  "Who's  responsible  for 
the  riots?"  and  the  second:  "What  can  we 
do  to  eliminate  the  conditions  that  cause 
them?"  And  may  I  beg  your  pardon  ahead 
of  time  for  anytiung  that  may  seem  to  some 
of  you  bad  taste.  Sometimes  truth  is  not 
pretty,  and  it  Is  difficult  to  speak  the  horrible 
truth  in  terms  that  do  not  offend.  However, 
if  one  has  to  choose  between  truth  and  taste, 
surely  truth  has  to  be  preferred. 

First  then.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  riots? 
Frantic  fingers  are  pointed  in  many  direc- 
tions. President  Johnson  h.os  been  blamed  by 
some,  and  certainly  his  temporizing  In  com- 
mitting Federal  troope  to  Detroit  Is  to  be 
deplored,  and  yet  the  very  people  who  blame 
y'hlm  today  have  consistently  voted  down  his 
most  recent  programs  to  Improve  slum  con- 
ditions. Others  would  blame  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  limiting  police  interroga- 
tion power;  still  others  blame  the  new  rad- 
ical Negro  leaders.  Some  Insist  there  is  a 
nauonal  XuL^veu  a  foreign  conspiracy  at  fault. 
Some  say  tne^wlice  are  at  fault — too  harsh 
in  Newark,  too  gentle  in  Detroit.  So  we  pass 
the  buck  In  search  of  a  scapegoat.  The  buck 
stops  In  the  hall  of  the  Congress.  There  Is 
much  truth.  I  believe.  In  the  charge  that 
Congress  Is  responsible  for  the  riots. 

The  July  Slst  edition  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine summarizes  this  view  as  follows-  "If 
Congress  was  the  barometer  .  .  .  the  nation's 
reaction  to  the  riots  was  straightforward: 
praise  the  Guard  and  pass  the  ammunition. 
The  dimensions  of  a  deepening  white  back- 
lash had  long  since  come  clear  when  the 
House  slashed  the  Presidents  Model  Cities 
program,  cut  off  new  funds  for  rent  sub- 
sidies for  the  city  poor,  and  pruned  Federal 
aid  to  education.  Having  thus  dealt  with  the 
root  causes  of  riots,  the  House  Jammed 
through  Its  own  homemade  remedy  last 
week:  an  'antl-riof  bill  that  might  put 
black-power  preacher  Stokely  Carmlchael 
in  Jail,  but  most  certainly  would  not  prevent 
riots  ,  ,  .  Next  day  came  Mr.  Johnsons  rat- 
control  measure,  to  the  giggly  amusement  of 
the  de  facto  Republlcan-Dlxlecrat  coalition 
that  once  again  rules  the  House.  Instead  of 
spending  40  million  dollars  (for  a  two-year 
program  to  eliminate  rats  In  the  national 
slums)  Florida's  James  A.  Haley  teased,  to 
loud  guffaws,  'Why  not  Just  buy  some  cats 
and  turn  them  loose  on  the  rats?'  Punned 
Virginia's  Joel  T.  Broyhlll :  'Let  us  vote  dow-n 
this  rat  bill  rat  now!'  And  so  the  House  did," 

Now  my  friends.  If  I  lived  In  a  rat-infested 
ghetto,  and  every  ghetto  is  rat-Infested,  and 
If  my  children  were  frightened  and  bitten  by 
rats," I  would  be  very  bitter  that  the  Congress 
of  my  country  did  not  care  about  my  chil- 
dren. And  I  would  be  inclined  to  want  to  do 
something  about  It — anything  to  get  some 
attention.  I  think  you  would  feel  that  way 
too. 

Every  month  we  spend  more  money  on  ran- 
dom cannon  fire  lobbed  Into  the  Vietnamese 
Jungle  in  hopes  of  killing  a  guerrilla  or  two 
than  It  would  cost  in  a  year  to  exterminate 
the  rats  from  our  nation's  slums.  As  a 
columnist  notes:  "Eradicating  rats  of  course 
would  not  eliminate  riots.  It  would  only  sug- 
gest that  somebody  cared. •'  The  people  In  the 
ghetto  have  heard  it  loud  and  clear  this 
week  from  our  Congress:  "We  don't  care 
about  you  and  your  children." 

There  Is  much  truth  then,  I  believe.  In  the 
charge  that  Congress  Is  responsible  for  the 
riots.  But  that's  still  an  evasion.  For  who  Is 
Congress,  but  You  and  I.  The  simple  truth  Is, 
we  are  responsible  for  the  riots,  We,  the 
American  people.  We  are  responsible  for  en- 
gendering and  countenancing  the  conditions 
that  drive  people  In  our  nation's  cities  to  riot 
and  to  revolt.   Says   the   New   York   Times: 
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•'Slum  dwellers  are  In  revolt  .  .  .  because  the 
cities  In  which  they  are  condemned  to  live 
have  become  unllvable — concrete,  brick,  and 
neon  monstrosities,  unfit  lor  human 
hablt-'itlon." 

Richard  Heusner.  a  white  landlord  In 
Newark  who  has  done  such  a  good  Job  main- 
taining his  properties  that  they  were  spared 
in  the  recent  riot,  described  last  week's 
Newark's  slums  as  he  has  seen  them:  "I've 
been  in  basements  where  human  waste  had 
overflowed  from  backup  sewers  and  was  a 
couple  of  Inches  thick  on  the  floor.  The  size 
of  the  rats  and  the  roaches  was  unbelievable. 
And  yet  the  rent  In  the  building  was  WO. 
a  week — a  week,  not  a  month." 

We  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  35  mil- 
lion Americans  today  In  our  country  live  in 
poverty — poverty  defined  as  a  family  of 
four — husband  and  wife  and  two  children — 
having  to  live  on  less  than  83000.  a  year. 
Imagine,  trying  to  raise  two  children  on  less 
than  $3000  a  year  In  today's  cities!  Over 
half  of  these  35  million  poor — 18  million  of 
them — are  children,  Innocent  children,  not 
even  responsible  for  being  bom,  children 
condemned  to  live  In  miserable  poverty,  most 
of  whom  will  never  get  out  of  It.  In  this  the 
wealthiest  of  all  nations  In  the  history  of 
the  world. 

Poverty  means,  "You  can't  find  a  Job."  The 
unemployment  rate  among  the  poor  Is  three 
times  hli;her  than  that  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  Neero  teenagers,  unable  to  get  a  Job. 
ro:im  the'  streets,  restless,  frustrated,  hot. 
watching  affluent  America  eating,  drinking 
and  making  money,  and  playing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tracks  Just  a  little  ways  away. 
Why?  Poverty  me.^ns.  "You  can't  get  a  de- 
cent education  or  good  medical  care."  Isn't  It 
amazing  to  know  that  the  United  SUtes  has 
a  higher  Infant  mortality  rate  than  twelve 
other  nations  In  the  world?  We're  thirteenth 
on  the  list,  and  It's  the  poor  whose  babies 
die  at  birth. 

On  Brlnghurst  Street,  none  of  the  chil- 
dren who  rome  to  Covenant  House,  none  of 
the  pre-school  children,  have  been  to  see 
a  dentist.  They  can't  afford  It.  and  no  den- 
tist has  gone  down  there  to  offer  his  serv- 
Ices.  The  widely  accepted  Idea  that  our 
nation's  wealth  is  fairly  shared  by  all  Is  a 
myth.  The  fact  Is,  as  documented  by  Richard 
Hirsch  m  his  book  called  There  Shall  Be  No 
Poor.  If  we  were  to  divide  up  the  total  popu- 
lation of  our  countrv  Into  five  Income  groups. 
the  lowest  fifth  over  thirty  ye.irs  h.ive  con- 
sistently received  only  Ave  percent  of  the  na- 
tlon.il  income.  whereK"!  the  highest  fifth  has 
conslstentlv  received  45  percent  of  the  na- 
tional Income  Today  In  thl.s  country  the 
richest  one  percent  of  ramUles  In  America 
has  Btendllv  Increased  Its  proportion  of  ac- 
cumulated wealth  to  Its  present  28  percent. 
One  percent  of  the  families  In  America  hold 
28  percent  of  our  wealth. 

Worse  vet.  the  gap  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  in  this  country,  between  white  and 
black,  is  uidening  rather  than  narrowing. 
Since  1953  the  median  Income  of  the  Negro 
has  fallen  behind  that  of  the  white.  It's  as 
though  two  men  had  a  race,  and  one  of  them, 
BtronK  and  healthy  to  begin  with,  was  given  a 
100  yard  advantage  over  the  other  a  cripple, 
crippled  by  the  first  man!  So  that  every  yard 
of  the  race  the  cripple  fell  further  and  fur- 
ther behind. 

But  most  maddening  and  frustrating  Is 
the  fact  that  for  most  Negroes  there  Is  no 
way  out  of  this  situation.  They  are  locked 
in  the  ghetto:  the  ghetto  Is  a  prison  from 
which  only  a  few  are  able  to  escape.  Now  you 
and  I  cant  begin  to  understand,  even  a  little 
bit,  what  It  means  to  Uve  In  a  ghetto,  to  l>e 
a  poor  Negro  In  a  slum  ghetto.  We  can  Uy 
to  understand;  we  can  read  books.  I  suggest 
that  those  with  strong  stomachs,  for  summer 
reading,  get  a  book  called  Manchild  in  the 
Promised  Land,  a  raw,  but  moving  book 
about  a  boy  who  grew  up  In  Harlem.  I  sug- 
gest also  the  book.   The  AutobiOffrap^^V   Oj 


Malcolm  X,  which  is  a  shocking  but  eloquent 

testimony. 

Now  let  mc  suggest  another  Image  of  how 
one  m  a  ghetto  may  feel.  There  was  an  Inci- 
dent In  a  movie  that  I  saw  some  time  ago  In 
which  one  man  came  up  behind  another 
man,  near  a  tank  of  water  chest  high,  and 
forced  the  man's  head  under  the  water, 
holding  It  there  as  the  man  struggled,  with 
velvet-gloved  hands.  The  man  with  his  head 
under  the  water,  struggled  violently  with  all 
his  strength,  his  arms  thrashing  and  legs 
kicking,  the  bubbles  of  his  breath  coming 
to  the  surface.  But  the  velvet  gloved  hands 
held  the  head  down  under  the  water  until 
the  thrashing  subsided  and  the  man  was 
dead. 

I  think  It  feels  something  like  that  to  be 
in  the  ghetto,  and  to  be  held  there  by  the  vel- 
vet glove  of  white  America.  A  riot  Is  a  thrash 
of  despair,  from  a  dying  man.  struggUng  for 
breath.  A  riot  Is  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
which  shows  us  to  ourselves  holding  that 
Negro  head  under  the  water  with  the  velvet 
gloves  of  political  and  economic  oppression. 
Je-us  stands  In  the  ghetto  and  says  .  .  . 
"This  Is  my  body  ,  .  .  what  you  are  doing 
to  the  least  of  these  my  brothers,  you  are 
doing  to  me."  Jesus  says.  In  Matthew  25. 
that  the  nations  will  be  Judged  by  God  on 
the  basis  of  their  treatment  of  the  weak  and 
powerless  In  their  midst.  Riots  are  a  Judg- 
ment upon  the  sins  of  a  city,  a  nation  and 
a  people.  Three  hundred  years  ago  our  be- 
loved nation  began  to  sow  the  wind  of 
slavery,  and  today  we  are  reaping  the  whirl- 
wind of  riot  and  revolt.  We  have  sown  re- 
pression;  we  are  reaping  riots. 

A  riot  Is  also  a  mirror  which  reflects  dark 
forces  which  we  have  hidden  and  avoided 
seeing  In  our  own  heart,s.  President  John- 
son has  asked  us  to  search  our  hearts.  What 
do  we  see  when  we  search  our  hearts  with 
the  searchlight  of  the  riots?  We  see  violence. 
We  condemn  the  violence  of  the  riots  and 
rioters,  and  we  have  to;  there  has  to  be  law 
and  order,  but  not  so  easily  do  we  see  that 
their  violence  Is  the  child  of  our  own. 

Months  ago  we  were  shocked  when  Martin 
Luther  King  said  that  as  a  nation  America 
was  the  world's  greatest  purveyor  of  violence. 
We  were  shocked  because  our  Image  of  our- 
selves as  a  gentle  and  peaceful  folk  was 
broken.  Many  were  enraged  this  week  when 
H.  Rap  Brown,  one  of  the  rlot-lnclters  said, 
"Violence  Is  as  American  as  cherry  pie."  Well. 
you  know,  when  you  really  honestly  look  at 
it.  It's  true.  On  Friday  of  this  week  the  lead 
editorial  In  the  New  York  Times  was  headed 
"Arms  Merchant  to  the  World,"  and  the 
burden  of  th.it  editorial  was  that  the  U.S. 
government  ."should  stop  selling  arms  to  un- 
derdeveloped nations  Just  to  make  a  proflt. 
The  Times  spoke  about  the  "spectacle  of 
IndUns  and  Pakistanis,  Israelis  and  Jor- 
danians, battling  each  other  In  American 
armour." 

Two-thirds  of  our  entire  national  budget 
goes  to  military  expendlttire.  We  who  wUl  not 
spend  20  miUion  dollars  in  one  year  to  ex- 
terminate rats  from  our  slimis,  are  spending 
25  billion  dollars  a  year  in  a  war  whose  alms 
are  dubious,  whose  end  Is  not  In  sight,  whose 
effect  is  deva£tation  of  a  tiny  helpless  Asian 
country.  Asian  people,  black  and  yellow  peo- 
ple, will  never  forget  that  It  was  America 
which  first  used  the  atomic  bomb  on  Asian 
people,  non-white  people.  Violence  is  as 
American  as  cherry  pie. 

The  July  Issue  of  Esquire  magazine  has 
as  Its  fea'ture  article  "Violence,  the  New 
Pornography."  It's  a  frightening  article,  but 
I  suggest  that  you  read  It  and  see  how  vio- 
lence titillates  the  American  psyche  and  per- 
vades our  movies,  our  television  programs,  our 
books  in  cold  blood  as  a  runaway  best  seller, 
our  plays,  and  our  politics.  And  who  but  the 
Negro  should  know  better  about  American 
violence — the  Negro  who  was  ripped  from  his 
native  land — 5  million  of  them — jammed  Into 


the  stinking  holds  of  ships  crossing  the  At- 
lantic to  this  country,  more  than  half  of 
whom  died  en  route,  the  men  to  be  literally 
and  psychologically  emasculated,  the  women 
cavalierly  raped  at  pleasure  by  their  white 
masters,  and  the  children  doomed  from  the 
day  of  their  birth  to  having  their  heads  held 
quietly  but  firmly  under  the  water  by  the 
white  velvet  glove. 

When  we  consider  what  white  America 
has  done  to  the  Negro,  it  is  a  wonder  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Negroes  are  loyal  Amer- 
icans, and  that  a  far  higher  percentage  of 
Negroes  are  dying  every  day  in  Vietnam  than 
whites.  A  testimony  to  a  brave  and  forbear- 
ing people  who  will  not  yet  give  up  hope — 
hope  In  you  and  me,  hope  in  white  Amer- 
ica. The  time  is  here  when  hope  can  be 
deferred  no  longer;  If  It  is.  hope  will  die 
and  our  country  vrtll  be  in  for  a  terrible 
time. 

First,  then,  we  are  responsible  for  riots. 
Second,  what  can  we  do  to  eliminate  the 
conditions  that  cause  riots? 

A  cartoon  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Po^t  recently  gives  the  clue  to  the  di- 
mension of  our  task.  The  cartoon  entitled 
"Lion  In  the  Streets"  shows  a  city  street. 
with  a  huge  lion  roaring — the  lion  named 
'Slum  Conditions'  and  a  tiny  version  of  Uncle 
Sam.  with  a  tinv  popgun  titled  'U.S.  Urban 
Programs,'  aimed  at  the  lion.  The  point  was 
clear  that  the  present  dimension  of  the  war 
on  poverty  Is  ridiculously  inadequate.  What  Is 
required,  as  the  Neic  York  Times  said,  is  to 
acknowledge  that  the  prime  business  of  this 
country  in  the  period  Immediately  ahead  Is 
to  mount  a  massive  attack  on  the  conditions 
of  ghetto  poverty  with  programs  which  will 
be  measured  In  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
annually. 

Now  we  can  do  what  ought  to  be  done.  We 
have  the  resources,  we  have  the  know-how. 
If  we  can  muster  the  political  courage  and  the 
moral  zeal.  We  have  mobilized  to  the  tune 
of  25  billions  a  year  to  fight  a  distant  war 
In  Vietnam.  We  can  mobilize  to  give  Justice, 
not  charity,  to  our  Negro  neighbors,  and  we 
know,  if  our  religion  means  anything  In  this 
world,  we  know  that  It  Is  God's  will  that  we 
do  It.  The  slum  population  of  this  country 
Is  the  man  half-dead  on  the  road,  to  whom 
we  are  called  to  be  good  Samaritans.  If  we 
do  not  do  what  we  can  do,  then  we  are  grossly 
guilty  of  passing  by  that  half-dead  brother 
of  ours. 

As  we  live  It  up  as  the  national  Income  for 
most  of  us  rises,  the  question  of  eradicating 
slum  conditions  is  as  theological  a  question 
as  there  Is.  Jesus  stands  in  the  ghetto  and 
says,  "This  Is  my  body;  what  you  are  doing 
to  the  le.'ist  of  the.se  my  brothers,  you  are 
doing  to  me."  Wliat  then  can  ice  do''  We  can 
support  those  in  public  office  and  those  who 
run  for  public  office  who  commit  themselves 
publicly  and   unequivocally  to  the   massive 
Federal,  state,  local  and  private  programs  to 
eradicate  slums  from  this  country.  We  can 
find  out  how  our  senators  and  representa- 
tives have  voted  on  the  rat  bill,  the  model 
cities   bill,   the   rent   subsidy   bill,   the    1966 
Civil  Rights  bin,  and  write  them  to  praise  or 
criticize  accordingly,  and  not  to  forget  when 
the  next   dav   of  voting  comes.   Locally,  we 
can  give  our  support  to  the  Urban  Renewal 
Project  for  Germantown,  remembering  that 
there  are  at  least  four  dlscernable  gangs  In 
Germantown;    that   last   year    one    of    them 
killed  a  boy  and  seriously  wounded  another. 
We  can  continue  to  expand  the  Glass  Door 
ministry  of  our  church,  working  with  exist- 
ing gangs  to  prevent  disorder,  and  with  non- 
gangs  and  pre-gangs  of  youth  to  encourage 
and  build  them  up. 

And  then,  finally,  we  can  pray,  for  for- 
giveness, for  reconciliation,  and  for  moral 
courage  to  speak  the  truth  at  parties,  and  at 
work,  and  In  the  neighborhood  where  riots 
are  being  discussed;  for  political  courage  to 
mount  a  national  demand  that  ghettos  be 
remade  Into  livable  neighborhoods.  The  •work 
of  a  decade,  but  begun  in  a  day. 
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Jesus  stands  in  the  ghetto  and  says,  "This 
Is  my  body;  what  you  are  doing  to  the  least 
of  these  mv  brothers,  you  are  doing  to  me." 
A  broken  and  bleeding  body  lies  there  on  our 
communion  table,  and  there  In  the  city.  It  is 
the  same  body.  He  who  eats  and  drinks  the 
one  without  seeking  in  every  way  open  to 
him  to  heal  the  other,  profanes  the  body  of 

the  Lord. 

Thereiore,  now,  let  us  confess  that  we  are 
responsible  for  the  riots,  and  let  us  begin  to 
do  all  that  we  can  do  to  eliminate  the  con- 
ditions that  cause  them.  Let  us  pray,  be 
reconciled  to  our  brother,  to  ourselves,  and 
to  God, 

THE  THREAT  OF  ORGANIZED  CRIME 
Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
evidence  mounts  daily  that  organized 
crime  has  become  one  of  the  most  press- 
inK  problems  confronting  our  Nation. 
As~ chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, I  am  concerned  about  the  impact 
of  crime,  both  random  and  organized, 
upon  business  enterprises.  It  is  an  ugly 
fact  that  aansiters  are  infiltrating  legit- 
imate business  firms,  largely  through 
the  investment:  of  the  vast  illegal  profits 
derived  from  criminal  rackets. 

The  threat  of  organized  crime  to  the 
well-being  of  our  society  has  in  recent 
ueeks  been  graphically  described  in  Life 
magazine.  Because  of  its  timeliness  and 
signiflcnnce,  I  ask  unanimo'ds  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "We  Can  Break  the  Grip  of  the 
Mob,"  published  in  the  September  8  is- 
sue of  Life. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follo'w's: 

We  ClU  BRE.^K  the  Grap  of  the  Mob 
For  too  long,  Americans  have  treated  or- 
ganized crime  as  a  fascinating  game  of  cops 
and  robbers.  We  have  watched  from  the  slde- 
.  lines,  complacently  sure  that  the  violence 
and  the  corruption  took  place  In  some  world 
apart  from  our  own — and  that  anyway,  the 
bad  guys  would  gpt  theirs  In  the  last  reel. 
We  have  refused  to  take  organized  crime 
seriously  enough  to  mount  a  real  attack 
agninst  it.  The  conspiracy  of  crime  prospers — 
and  the  cold  catalogue  of  facts  that  Life 
has  presented  in  the  series  that  concludes 
in  this  issue  must  st.md  ."is  an  indictment  not 
only  of  the  Cosa  Nostra  but  of  all  of  us, 

Th3re  is  no  boundary  line  now  "oef.veen  the 
Mob's  world  and  ours.  Organized  crime  Is 
gaining  In  sophistication  if  not  in  numbers, 
ad.ipting  the  modern  tcols  of  economics  and 
technology  to  the  task  of  taking  over  great 
chunks  cf  the  economy. 

More  important  than  the  economic  dam- 
age, though,  are  the  holes  that  ars  being 
chf  v.'ed  in  tlie  fabric  of  our  political  system. 
Cosa  Nostra  did  not  invent  corruption.  It 
has  existed  as  long  as  man.  But  the  Mob's 
oper.Uion  depends  for  much  of  Us  success 
on  Its  ability  to  search  out  the  weak — and  Its 
resources  can  provide  irresistible  temptation. 
.  Its  targets  are  few— a  tiny  percentage  of  all 
officials.  But  as  long  as  it  succeeds  unmo- 
lested the  impression  grows  that  much  of 
government  Is  suspect. 

To  mount  a  war  against  Cosa  Nostra,  It 
is  vital  first  to  understand  It — and  to  ask 
what  It  is  In  America  that  provides  such 
a  hothouse  climate  for  a  criminal  system 
unparalleled  In  history.  Born  during  Pro- 
hibition as  a  means  to  enforce  a  truce  be- 
tween competing  gangs,  the  Mob  has  grown 
fat  providing  illegal  "services"  in  fields  where 
the  customer  demand  Is  great, 

National  prohibition  Is  gone.  But  the  Mob 
has  prospered  by  diversifying — Into  "services" 
like  gambling,  narcotics,  prostitution,  loan- 
sharking  and  bootlegging.  Today  its  monopoly 


on  Illegal  gambling  alone  yields  a  proflt  of 
uearlv  $7  billion  a  year — as  much  as  the  U.S. 
spends  annually  on  its  entire  postal  system. 
The  first  source  of  money  for  the  Mob's 
treasury  Is  the  poor — the  numbers  player,  the 
narcotics  addict,  the  loan  shark's  victim. 
This  was  always  comforting  to  the  middle- 
class  majority  who  were  sure  they  were  not 
involved.  But  the  balance  of  the  Mob's  activi- 
ties Is  shifting.  It  is  Involved  In  so  much 
legitimate  business  now  that  It  Is  no  longer 
possible  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  Mob's 
reach  is  into  everybody's  pocket. 

Cosa  Nostra  has  learned  well  a  basic  law 
of  economics.  Money  is  worth  nothing  un- 
less It  is  put  to  work.  The  profits  of  crime 
serve  no  function  locked  in  a  Swiss  vault.  But 
thev  represent  tremendous  power  when  they 
are' brought  back  ti3  this  country  and  In- 
vested In  legitimate  businesses — businesses 
that  often  do  not  remain  "legitimate"  long. 
if  the  Mob  takes  over  complete  control.  More 
and  more,  it  Is  every  consumer  who  pays — 
extra  pennies  for  milk,  higher  road  taxes  for 
shoddy  work,  more  for  meals  at  restaurants 
where  the  Mob  has  a  lock  on  the  garbage 
removal. 

Organized  crime  has  often  been  referred  to 
as  a  "government  within  a  government."  A 
key  to  Its  strength  Is  the  fact  that  the  Cosa 
Nostra  Is  an  oligarchy — a  despotism  of  the 
few.  Control  from  the  top  is  complete  and 
unquestioned,  with  the  exception  of  the  oc- 
casional assassination  or  coup  that  is  ex- 
pectable In  any  dictatorship.  And  Its  struc- 
ture is  designed  to  take  advantage  of  Just 
those  aspects  of  the  American  system  that 
make  ours  a  uniquely  effective  democracy. 
We  protect  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
above  all  else,  with  laws  like  the  ones  against 
wiretapping,  self-incrimination  and  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures.  Our  court 
rules  of  evidence  are  strict.  And  we  prefer 
a  number  of  local  police  agencies  to  one  all- 
powerful  national  police  force  that  smacks 
too  much  of  governmental  systems  we  de- 
plore. 

Members  of  Cosa  Nostra  have  a  better 
understanding  of  these  safeguards  than  do 
most  Americans.  And  they  use  them  to  In- 
sulate themselves  from  Justice.  They  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  sacrifice  the  petty  hoods 
that"  they  franchise.  But  they  attempt  to 
Insure  that  each  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
leading  upward  to  themselves  Is  one  that 
can  be  screened  by  the  protections  our  sys- 
tem affords. 

Tlie  continued  existence  of  Cosa  Nostra 
Is  proof  of  how  well  the  system  has  worked. 
In  the  period  from  1961  to  1966,  the  govern- 
ment indicted  185  men  out  of  several  thou- 
sand In  the  Cosa  Nostra — an  organization 
whose  methods  are  murder,  kidnaping,  ex- 
tortion and  torture.  Of  those  Indicted,  102 
were  convicted — 20  on  narcotics  charges,  16 
for  tax  evasion,  eight  for  contempt  of  court, 
two  for  parole  violation,  even  one  for  violat- 
ing the  Migratory  Bird  Act.  The  conspiracy 
of  silence  that  protects  members  of  Cosa 
Nostra  from  the  penalties  fitting  their  more 
serious  crimes  has  rarely  been  breached. 

The  crucial  need  is  for  tool's  that  will 
break  that  conspiracy  of  silence.  And  chief 
among  these  are  wiretaps  and  "bugs."  Tliere 
Is  only  one  federal  law  explicitly  dealing 
with  electronic  surveillance — and  It  Is  am- 
biguous. But  the  net  result  of  recent  court 
decisions  is  to  rule  out  any  evidence  gained 
from  wiretaps  and  bu?:?.  Paradoxically,  while 
the  courts  have  blocked  the  one  source  that 
most  law  enforcement  officials  believe  Is  cru- 
cial in  organized  crime  cases,  they  bcve  had 
little  EucfVss  in  stemming  the  IncreasinT;  use 
of  such  devices  agp.ln.st  ordinary  citizens  by 
everybody  from  Industrial  spies  to  Jealous 
husb'.nris. 

Those  who  are  concerned  about  the  rights 
of  the  Individual  have  good  cause  to  worry 
about  the  indiscriminate  use  of  electronic 
surveillance.  It  would  be  to  their  advantage 
to  support  a  bill  that  would  outlaw  the  u.<;e 
of  any  such  equipment — unless  Its  use  had 


prior  court  approval.  We  favor  the  proposal 
that  such  approval  should  come  from  a  panel 
of  three  federal  Judges  for  protection  from 
abuses  by  obliging  Judges.  Just  as  the  courts 
can  authorize  search  warrants,  they  should 
be  permitted  to  authorize  electronic  surveil- 
lance when  it  has  been  proved  that  the  target 
is  the  conspiracy  of  organized  crime  and  that 
normal  evidence -gathering  techniques  have 
been  thwarted. 

There  are  other  fronts  on  which  we  can 
move.  We  don't  need  a  national  police  force, 
but  we  do  need  coordination  among  the 
dozens  of  agencies  responsible  for  some 
phase  of  the  fight  against  organized  crime. 
In  the  federal  government  alone.  26  separate 
Investigative  agencies  are  Involved.  There  Is 
logic  to  the  argument  that  the  FBI  shouldn't 
have  to  tell  all  it  knows  to  the  police  chief  of 
a  mob-dominated  town.  The  armed  services 
system  of  sharing  Information  on  a  "need- 
to-know"  basis  with  other  officials  of  proven 
reliability  should  serve  as  a  model. 

We  need  such  things  as  strong  campaign- 
fund  laws  that  will  disclose  the  sources  of 
finance  for  all  elected  officials.  We  need  to 
look  again  at  Institutions  that  have  grown 
creaky  with  time — the  rules  governing  grand 
juries,  for  Instance,  or  the  traditions  that 
can  continue  an  incompetent  Judge  In  office. 

The  needs  are  known.  They  have  been  de- 
veloped exhaustively  by  study  groups  and 
congressional  committees.  The  time  has 
come  for  Congress  to  write  a  balance  back 
inti3  our  laws — one  that  will  continue  to  safe- 
guard our  rights  as  Individuals  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  us  from  the  Mob. 


SOMETIilNG-FOR-NOTHING 
APPETITE  GROWS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va..  News- 
Register  recently  carried  an  editorial 
titled  "Freedom:  To  Incite  Murder,  De- 
struction." I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  that  editorial  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  column  by  Paul  Harvey. 
"Something  for  Nothing  Appetite 
Grows,"  which  appeared  in  the  same  is- 
sue of  the  same  newspaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
Freedom:    To    Inotk   MtJEDEB,   Destrdctton 

"We  will  take  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  life 
for  a  life." 

"Death  is  no  stranger  to  the  black  man. 
so  when  the  rebellion  starts,  don't  be  afraid 
of  being  killed." 

Negroes  should  "do  more  shooting  than 
looting." 

"If  Washington  doesn't  come  around,  you 
should  burn  it  down." 

The  de.ith  of  a  policeman  who  was  kicked 
and  stomped  to  death  was  "beautiful." 

"Tell  'the  man'  that  if  he  comes  to  your 
community,  he'd  better  be  prepr.red  to  die." 

President  Johnson  is  "a  wild  mad  dog,  an 
outlaw  from  Texas." 

And  on.  and  on.  and  on  .  .  . 

So  goes  a  speech  by  Rap  Brown.  Blick 
Power  militant  and  successor  to  Stokely  Car- 
michael  as  national  chairman  of  the  so- 
called  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating 
CommKtec. 

F'eedom  of  speech  for  le^tlmate  political 
debate  Is  one  thing,  but  you  cannot  shout 
"Flrt.-"  In  a  crowded  theater.  Brown  Is  not 
arguing  his  case  or  rallylne  support.  He  Is 
consciouslv.  cpenly,  and  avowedly  fomenting 
and  Inciting  his  listeners  and  followers  to 
murder,   violence   and    destruction. 

Until  recently,  any  riot  or  disorderly  con- 
duct, any  violence.  r.ny  destruction,  any  loot- 
tin;;  was  condoned  If  in  the  name  of  a  civil 
rights  df^monstratlon.  Pln.nlly  and  tragically, 
the  past  few  weeks  were  the  result. 
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And  stUl  we  have  not  learned  our  lesson. 
Even  now  those  who  would  arouse  more 
v1oler.ce  and  bloodshed  are  allowed  to  speak 
unrestricted.  Arrested  on  charges  of  melting 
a  riot  In  Cambridge.  Maryland,  Brown  walked 
out  of  jail,  free  on  bond,  and  Immediately 
began  to  preach  his  tirade  of  hate  and  anar- 
chy again 

He  called  for  Viet  Cong  tactics  of  terror 
In  Washington  and  shouted  that  his  fol- 
lowers were  located  in  the  most  strategic 
spots  of  all— "we  work  In  the  white  man's 
home." 

There  is  no  law,  no  Constitutional  provi- 
sion that  can  be  twisted  and  perverted  to 
permit  public  speeches  like  these.  For  au- 
thorities to  allow  this  man  freedom  for  his 
kind  of  speech  Is  to  Invite  disaster  as  can 
be  attested  to  by  the  many  cities  In  which 
Brown  has  aroused  his  hoodlum  followers  to 
violence  before. 

The  place  for  Brown  Is  not  the  speaker's 
platform,  but  Jail. 


Conversation  Pifce:  "SoMrrHiNC  for  Noth- 
ing" Appettte  Grows 
(By  Paul  Harvey) 

During  the  ugliest  hours  of  Detroit's  July 
riots  a  Negro  factory  worker  sat  on  his  front 
steps  listening  to  the  gunfire  from  Twelfth 
Street.  "That's  not  civil  rights,"  he  said. 
"That's  not  racial;  that's  Just  people  who 
want  something  for  nothing.  They  Just  want 
to  steal." 

He  was  right  of  course.  Even  President 
Johnson  reluctantly  and  tardily  ordering 
troops  Into  the  city,  said.  "Pillage  and  looting 
have  nothing  to  do  with  civil  rights." 

Yet  Is  it  not  two  generations  of  free  hand- 
outs by  Big  Government  which  whetted  this 
public  appetite  for  "something  for  nothing?" 

In  Detroit,  frenzied  mobs  invaded  private 
propertv  and  took  what  they  wanted 

For  30  years  our  Government  has  been  a 
Robin  Hoodlum,  taking  by  force  from  the 
rich  to  give  to  the  poor.  Is  It  any  wonder 
the  progeny  of  that  philosophy  feei  licensed 
to  steal? 

To  the  Infantile  Intellect  there  Is  no  dif- 
ference between  "soaking  the  rich"  directly 
or  Indirectly.  And  whether  It  Is  done  In  the 
name  of  "welfare"  or  at  the  point  of  a  gun 
Is  academic. 

"There  are  plenty  of  Jobs  In  Detroit  for 
those  who  want  work."  the  factory  worker's 
wife  said.  "But  some  are  too  lazy." 

Indeed,  the  dozen  cities  which  suffered 
most  such  violence  during  July  were  all  fac- 
tory towns  In  which  every  newsp.iper  bulges 
with  Job  opportunities. 

Similarly,  in  the  foreign  nations  with 
which  we  have  been  most  generous,  we  are 
In  the  most  trouble.  The  so-ciUed  "back- 
ward nations"  have  made  less  progress  In  the 
dozen  venrs  we  have  boen  helping  them  most 
than  In  the  12  ye.irs  theretofore  And  Indeed 
th"y.  too.  bite  the  h.ind  which  feeds  them. 

This  Is  not  to  say  the  hungry,  the  handi- 
capped and  the  infirm  should  be  turned 
awav.  The  poor,  the  Bible  says,  we  will  always 
have  with  us. 

But  politicians,  buying  the  votes  of  the 
lazy  with  the  disproportionate  taxes  of  the 
Industrious,  have  made  "the  pavofT"  a  way  of 
life. 

The  July  "Black  Power"  conference  In 
Newark.  New  Jersey,  concluded  with  a  reso- 
lution demanding  a  "gu.iranteed  annual 
wage  for  all  Negroes." 

SNCC  spokesman,  H.  Rap  Brown,  said,  "If 
America  don't  come  around,  then  black 
people  pre  going  to  burn  It  down." 

Ironically,  on  the  charred  doorway  of  a 
looted  and  burned  business  building  In  De- 
troit, midst  h\indreds  of  square  blocks  re- 
duced to  rubble,  somebody  had  scrawled  in 
white  chalk  the  words  "Black  Power." 

I  agree  with  the  factory  worker:  this  is 
not  racial. 

This  piracy  derives  from  generations  of 
politicians'      protestations      that       peoples' 


"rights"  somehow  Include  food,  rent,  educa- 
tion. Insurance,  retirement,  medicine  and 
gu.iranteed  income  at  somebody  else's  ex- 
pense. 

Thus  do  we  mislead  men  Into  consuming 
one  another  .  .  .  like  cannibals. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  JOURNAL  OF 
MEDICINE  ENDORSES  UNIVERSAL 
USE  OF  GENERIC  NAMES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
20.  1967.  an  editorial  published  in  the  dis- 
tinguished New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine  reiterated  its  belief  that  the 
universal  use  of  generic  names  in  the  ad- 
vertising and  prescribing  of  drugs  should 
be  the  goal  of  all  drug  manufacturers. 

The  Journal,  founded  in  1812.  whose 
board  of  editors  and  officials  are  all  medi- 
cal doctors,  recommends  without  qualifi- 
cation that  drug  companies  should  seek 
to  build  up  the  integrity  of  their  own 
company  names  instead  of  relying  on  a 
Madison  Avenue  gimmicky  name  at- 
tached to  each  drug  to  sell  their  products 
for  them. 

The  Journal  also  suggests  that  Dr. 
Richard  Burack's  "The  Handbook  of 
Prescription  Drugs,"  should  be  of  con- 
siderable assistance  to  practitioners  of 
medicine,  who,  although  possibly  retain- 
ing the  faith  of  their  fathers,  yet  lack 
their  facility  in  writing  prescriptions. 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  states  that 
Dr.  Burack's  purpose  is  to  "spell  out  con- 
vincingly some  of  the  ills  that  we  all  know 
e.xist,  and  to  help  both  the  manufacturer 
of  drugs  and  the  physician  who  pre- 
scribes them  in  attaining  the  end  for 
which  both  are  striving — the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  patient." 

I  ask  that  the  entire  text  of  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Handbook  of  Prescription  Drugs 

A  new  book,  bold  despite  Its  lack  of  bulk, 
like  David  standing  up  to  Goliath,  has  been 
written  by  Richard  Burack.  a  Boston  physi- 
cian, and  published  this  year  by  Pantheon 
Books,  a  Division  of  Random  House,  of  New 
York.  The  Handbook  of  Prescription  Drugs 
should  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  prac- 
titioners of  medicine,  who.  although  possi- 
bly retaining  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  yet 
lack  their  facility  In  writing  prescriptions. 

The  traditional  function  of  the  physician, 
as  his  title  implies,  is  closely  related  to  the 
prescribing  of  drugs.  Fhyslc  In  its  broad 
sense  Is  the  "art  of  healing  or  the  practice 
or  profession  of  medicine."  but.  since  physic 
Is  "speciflcally  a  cathartic,"  the  art  of 
physicking  Is  "to  treat  with  physic  or  medi- 
cine, esp.  a  cathartic;  to  purge."  Its  ostensible 
purpose  Is  "to  relieve;  heal;  cure."  Likewise 
with  medicine,  derived  from  medicus,  the 
physician. — but  why  go  on.  since  the  point  Is 
obvious.  Perhaps  because  of  the  technical 
knowledge  required  for  the  writing  of  a  pre- 
scription the  notoriously  Illegible  handwrit- 
ing of  the  physician  was  cultivated  as  p.art 
of  his  stock  In  trade.  The  odds  were  against 
the  pharmacist  In  deciphering  the  order, 
compelling  him  to  resort  to  his  own  version 
and  thus  cleverly  transferring  to  him  some 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  results;  it  all 
contributed  to  the  growth,  aided  by  the 
economic  possibilities,  of  the  great  pharma- 
ceutical Industry. 

Like  everything  that  Is  both  huge  and 
flnanclaJly  successful,  the  Industry  became 
susp>ect. — not  utterly  without  justification, — 


and  a  Congressional  Investigation  was 
started.  In  the  fall  of  1961,  having  published 
26  volumes  of  testimony,  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary— the  Kefau- 
ver  Committee — Introduced  Its  bill  "to 
amend  and  supplement  the  antitrust  laws 
with  res-pect  to  the  ma.nu'acture  and  distri- 
bution of  drugs."  Subsequent  to  this  the 
Journal  published  a  series  of  7  editorials  that 
summarized  the  problems  and  commented 
on  them. 

The  editors,  at  the  time,  saw  "little  virtue 
In  such  an  inconsistent  abridgement  of  the 
rights  of  a  manufacturer  as  restricting  to 
only  three  years  of  the  traditional  seventeen 
his  exclusive  patent  rights  In  a  new  drug." 
They  also  concluded  that  the  provision  re- 
quiring the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  Insist  that  the  therapeutic  effect  of  any 
modification  of  a  drug  be  significantly  greater 
than  that  of  the  original  was  "oppressive  and 
not  In  the  interests  of  free  and  enlightened 
enterprise,"  although  they  naturally  agreed 
that  the  product  must  be  safe  and  effective. 

In  agreement  with  the  Subcommittee's 
recommendations  the  Journal  maintained  Its 
belief  that  the  universal  xise  of  generic  names 
in  the  advertising  and  prescribing  of  drugs 
would  be  in  the  Interests  of  the  public  and 
even  in  those  of  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves who  should  seek  to  build  up  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  their  own  names 
rather  than  in  the  proprietary  designations 
of  a  succession  of  Individual  products. 

Burack,  supporting  also  the  use  of  generic 
names  In  the  Interest  especially  of  economy 
to  the  consumer,  lists  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  ill-effects  of  much  of  the  present  drug 
advertising.  Because  of  It,  he  avers,  physi- 
cians are  led  to  prescribe  too  many  drugs, 
too  often;  to  prescribe  drugs  of  unproved 
clinical  nature:  to  prescribe  drugs  with  se- 
rious toxic  side  effects  when  there  are  equal- 
ly effective.  le.=s  toxic  ones  available;  to 
prescribe  powerful  and  potentially  to.xic 
drugs  for  minor  conditions,  and  to  prescribe 
drugs  without  knowledge  of  official  Identity, 
sources  of  manufacture,  and  cost. 

The  editors  and  publishers  of  all  ethical 
and  truly  responsible  medical  Journals  are. 
of  course,  aware  of  their  vulnerability,  for 
they  are  Increasingly  dependent  on  their 
revenue  from  advertising  to  meet  their  rising 
costs.  They  make  great  efforts  to  ensure  that 
what  they'accept,  even  If  it  is  often  painfully 
enthusiastic  and  embarrassingly  flamboyant 
in  Its  presentation.  Is  basically  honest.  In  at- 
tempting to  convey  these  sentiments  to  an 
advertising  agency,  however,  they  usually 
find  that  they  and  the  promoters  speak  dif- 
ferent languages. 

Designated  as  a  special  aid  to  the  practic- 
ing and  prescribing  physlcl.an  is  the  84-page 
"Prescription  Drug  List"  In  the  Handbook. 
containing  the  names,  sources  and  prices  of 
various  products  at  the  time  of  publication. 
They  are  grouped  according  to  their  uses 
and  their  Indications,  under  18  general  head- 
ings. 

The  author,  concerned  with  knowing  upon 
what  meat  this  Caesar  feeds,  has  no  inten- 
tion of  striking  a  body  blow  at  an  es.sentlal 
industry.  His  purpose  Is  to  spell  out  con- 
vincingly some  of  the  Ills  that  we  all  know 
exist,  and  to  help  both  the  manufacturer  of 
drugs  and  the  physician  who  prescribes  them 
In  attaining  the  end  for  which  both  are  striv- 
ing— the  best  Interests  of  the  patient. 
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LETTER   TO   A    SON   ABOUT    TO    BE 
SENT  TO  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
American  families,  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  an  intensely  personal  thing.  They  are 
the  families  who  have  sent  a  son  or  a 
father  or  a  brother  to  that  remote  corner 
of  the  world  in  which  more  than  half  a 
million  American  servicemen  are  now  "at 


war."  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  war  has 
been  declared  by  the  Congress. 

Not  long  ago,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Fawcett, 
executive  editor  of  the  Norristown  Times 
Herald,  published  an  open  letter  to  his 
own  son  who  is  about  to  be  sent  to  Viet- 
nam, which  eloquently  conveys  the  per- 
sonal side  of  our  Vietnam  commitment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
Mr.  Fawcett's  letter  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. I  think  it  will  be  a  source  of 
strength  and  solace  for  those  who,  like 
Mr.  Fawcett.  have  seen  their  loved  ones 
go  off  to  fight  a  war  which  simply  does 
not  seem  to  m.ake  sense,  and  who  must 
hope  that  something  ■right"  will  some- 
how come  of  this  great  sacrifice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

FIRST  A  Boy.  THEN  A  Man,  Then  a  Soldieh: 
All  Wars  Are  Personal  Things,  Btrr  Some 
Become  More  Personal  Than  Others 
(Editor's  Note — Tomorrow,  another  group 
of  American   young  men  will  fly  to  South 
Vietnam    to    Join    the    many    thousands    of 
troops  already  there.  One  of  them  wUl  be  the 
son  of  Robert  Fawcett,  executive   editor   of 
The  Times  Herald.  On  the  eve  of  takeoff,  the 
newsman,   a  veteran   of  World   War  II,   has 
some   things  to   tell  his  son.   They   are   the 
things,  it  set-ms,  which  many  mothers  and 
fathers  in  similar  situations  want  to  say.  but 
seldom  find  the  right  words.) 

( By  Robert  Fawcett ) 
Dear  Son;  Tomorrow  you  literally  fly  out 
of  the  Uves  of  your  mother  and  me.  On  a  Jet's 
wings  you  head  for  a  distant  place  with  a 
name  no  longer  strange  to  the  American 
tongue — Vietnam. 

I  am  only  one  of  thousands  of  fathers 
who  have  gone  through  this  agony.  There  are 
many  sleepless  nights  ahead. 

Though  I  am  only  one  of  many.  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  wTite  vou  m  this  "open  letter" 
fashion.  The  printer's  Ink  In  my  blood 
perhaps? 

More  than  most  fathers,  I  suppose.  I  should 
have  something  of  moment  to  say  to  you. 

At  mv  fingertips  for  years  h.ave  been  the 
informative  advantages  of  the  newspaper 
world  ...  the  columnists,  the  far-flung  wire 
services,  the  observations  of  colleagues. 

Still,  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  now.  I 
know  will  have  no  persuasion  among  today's 
decision-makers.  Worse  still,  this  wUl  not 
lessen  the  pangs  of  anxiety  among  the  vast 
host  of  mothers  and  fathers  who  have  no 
starred  flags  to  put  in  their  windows. 

But  it  shocks  me — even  before  you  donned 
uniform — the  "buslness-as-usual"  compla- 
cency of  us  at  home.  This  Is  the  reason  I 
write"  you  in  public  print.  Perhaps  someone 
will  be  Influenced. 

You  stand  so  tall  and  straight  today,  my 
son,  I  cannot  but  look  at  you  with  pride. 
Before  my  mind's  eye  pass  rapid  visions  of 
you  in  the  past  .  . 

The  night  I  came  home,  much  too 
late,  to  find  your  mother  fighting  grimly 
against  the  pneumonia  that  uTacked  your 
thin  frame  .  -  .  The  grin  you  wore  when  you 
were  garbed  as  a  resplendent  toy  soldier  for 
a  kinderjrarten  playlet. 

Your  willingness  to  accept  the  family 
uprootlngs  that  followed  my  new  Jobs  .  .  . 
The  look  on  vour  face  when  you  displayed 
your  catch  of  a  17-lnch  bass  in  Canada 
(travel  expenses  and  all,  that  fish  must  have 
cost  $20  an  Inch — it  was  worth  It). 

.  .  .  Still  echoing  in  my  ears  are  the  sobs  I 
heard  when  your  dog  was  killed  by  a  car.  You 
went  off  by  yourself  to  cry.  didn't  you?  I 
Joined  you.  but  I  could  do  little  more  than 
put  a  hand  on  your  shoulder.  Comfort  you, 
I  could  not. 


You  grew  up  that  night.  Still  a  child, 
but" overnight  a  man.  I  never  heard  you  cry 
again.  I  felt  something  go  out  of  my  life 
that  night. 

Manly  you  have  met  responsibilities — some 
too  ereat— without  real  complaint.  Your  last 
years  In  school  .  .  .  your  introduction  to  the 
worid  of  "making  a  living"  ...  the  rigors  and 
cruelty  of  basic  training  .  .  .  further  military 
discipline  and  Idosyncracles. 
And  now  .  .  .  what? 

The  parades  of  1918  are  gone.  The  "all-out" 
of  War  II  Is  non-existent.  Your  war  is  not 
popular,  my  son.  There  are  relatively  few,  I 
fear,  who  whole-heartedly  feel  It  is  "right." 
Tomorrow,  when  you  board  that  screaming 
Jet,  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  could  convince 
you  that  vour  father,  at  least,  feels  that  this 
strange  '"don't-wln-but-don't-lose"  war  is 
right. 

But  we've  been  honest,  you  and  I,  and  I 
cannot  give  you  a  lie  even  In  farewell. 

What  are  the  answers  to  the  questions  you 
must  be  asking? 

What  is  the  explanation? 
Contain  Communism  lest  It  spread?  That 
Is  not  enough  reason  to  violate  an     age-old 
military  tactic;  Before  you  fight,  choose  ad- 
vantageous ground. 

Only  this  can  I  say  to  you.  The  war  may 
not  be  "right,"  but  as  sure  as  there  is  a 
Divine  Being  who  fixed  this  firmament  In  a 
galaxy,  a  "rightness"  will  come  of  It. 

Radical,  perhaps.  Revolutionary,  perhaps. 
But  you,  and  thousands  of  others  like  you. 
will  do  this. 

God  bless  you  son,  and  send  you  back. 


ents  .  .  .  and  Sen.  MetcaU  is  an  effective  and 
informed  US.Senatorl 

Certainly  in  the  field  of  electric  utilities 
he  has  no  equal  In  the  country.  Those  In 
rural  electrification  will  testify,  without 
qualification,  that  without  Sen.  Metcalf  the 
future  of  REC's,  and  Indeed  the  REA  Itself, 
might  well  be  nonexistent. 

Entirely  too  often  Sen.  Metcalf 's  fight  In 
our  behalf  has  been  a  lonesome  one  .  .  . 
which  hivsn't  slowed  his  battle  in  the  least. 
But  lest  he  think  us  unappreclatlve  of  bis 
efforts  over  a  span  of  almost  two  decades, 
perhaps  a  vote  of  thanks  might  well  be  In 
order. 

And  not  "perhaps."  Sen.  Metcalf  deserves 
a  heartfelt  vote  of  thanks  from  everyone 
who  can  turn  on  the  lights  at  night  with  a 
simple  fiick  of  a  switch  .  .  .  rural  and  urban 
dwellers  alike  1 


A  VOTE  OF  THANKS  TO   SENATOR 
METCALF 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachu.setts.  Mr. 
President,  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr  METCALF]  has  been  vigorous 
and  untiring  in  liis  efforts  to  bring  about 
better  regulation  of  electric  utilities  and 
lower  costs  to  the  consumers  of  electric 
power. 

An  editorial  in  the  August  edition  of 
Montana  Rural  Electric  News  points  out 
a  recent  instance  of  Senator  Metcalf's 
efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   Heartfelt  Vote   or   Thanks 

Recently  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  of- 
fered strong  opposition  to  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  would  exempt  electric  utlUtles 
which  operate  mainly  Intrastate  from  regu- 
lation bv  the  FPC. 

In  effect,  the  legislation  proposed  that 
such  regulation  be  left  to  the  state  com- 
missions. 

Speaking  bluntly.  Sen.  Metcalf  pointed 
out  the  state  commissions  are  too  weak  to 
be  effective.  "In  state  after  state,"  he  said, 
"the  commissions  do  not  have  the  staff,  the 
funds  or.  In  some  cases,  the  desire  to  regu- 
late the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  companies 
they  are  charged  by  law  with  regulating. 

"in  too  manv  states  conunissions  regulate 
customers  rather  than  the  Utilities.  The 
hand  of  the  commission  is  guided  by  the 
voice  of  the  dominant  utility  .  .  ." 

Pretty  plain  and  stralght-from-the-shoul- 
der.  right? 

But  then  Montanans  are  accustomed  to 
getting  straight  answers  from  Sen.  Metcalf 
even  when  the  answer  Isn't  what  they 
might  have  hoped  for.  An  effective,  knowl- 
edgeable U  S.  Senator  knows  he  doesn't  have 
to  play  games  In  dealing  with  his  constltu- 


WHO    IS    TAMPERING   WITH   THE 
SOUL   OF   AMERICA? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Who  Is 
Tampering  With  the  Soul  of  America?" 
written  by  Jeiikin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of 
the  Tulsa  Tribune,  the  article  having 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  West 
Virginia  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUov.-s: 

[From  the  West  Virginia  DaUy  News,  July 

27.    1967) 

Who  Is  Tampering  With  the  Sotn-  of 

America? 
(By  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  the  Tulsa 
Tribune) 
(Note. — Jenkln  Llovd  Jones,  editor  of  the 
Tulsa  Tribune,   painted   this  alarming  pic- 
ture on  a  WDBJ-TV,  Channel  7,  telecast  at 
6-30  p.m.,  Sundav,  Febru.ary  26.  1967. 

(In  the  interest  of  helping  Americans  at- 
tempt to  correct  some  of  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  our  country  today,  Antrim  Mo- 
tors Inc..  vour  Dodge  Dealer  In  Roanoke 
would  like  'to  share  this  transcript  of  Mr. 
Jones'  talk  with  as  many  of  their  friends  as 
possible.)  . 

I  am  about  to  Inflict  upon  you  a  Jereml..d. 
Long  before  the  prophet  Jeremiah  uttered 
his  lamentations  about  the  evil  behavior  of 
the  Children  of  Israel  the  worid  had  seen 
manv  calamltv-howlers.  We  have  cuneiform 
tablets  describing  the  moral  decay  of  Baby- 
lon and  Chaldea.  We  have  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions predicting  that  Osiris  and  Ra  wlU 
smite  the  Egyptians  for  their  wickedness. 
And  so  todav  when  I  make  some  comments 
about  the  moral  climate  of  America,  and 
about  our  responslbUities  therefore  as  tem- 
porary custodians  of  America's  press,  I  speak 
in  a  very  old  tradition. 

The  calamity  howler  1  It  is  customary  to 
dismiss  such  fogeylsm  as  I  am  about  to  dU- 
play  with  a  tolerant  laugh.  For  while  It  was 
freelv  predicted  all  through  the  ages  that  the 
world  was  going  to  Hell,  it  hasn't  gone  « 
Hell  yet  Who  can  deny  that  in  practically 
all  the  crafts  and  certainly  all  of  the  sciences 
we  are  farther  advanced  than  we  ever  have 
been?  Why  not  be  cheerfully  optimistic? 

I  think  I  can  tell  you  why.  Human  progress 
has  never  been  steady.  It  has  washed  back 
and  forth  like  waves  upon  a  beach.  Happily, 
there  has  also  been  an  incoming  tide,  so  the 
waves  have  washed  higher  and  higher  as  each 
great  civilization  came  on. 

But  the  pathway  of  history  is  littered  with 
the  bones  of  dead  states  and  fallen  empires. 
And  thev  were  not.  in  most  cases,  promptly 
replaced'bv  something  better.  Nearly  a  thou- 
sand vears  elapsed  between  the  fall  of  West- 
ern Rome  and  the  rise  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  in  between  we  had  the   Dark  Ages  in 
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which  nearly  all  of  man's  Institutions  were 
Inferior  to  those  which  had  gone  before.  I 
don't  want  my  children's  children  to  go 
through  a  couple  of  centuries  of  dialectic  ma- 
terialism before  the  sun  comes  up  again. 

So  the  Jeremiahs  haven't  been  so  wrong, 
after  all.  It  Is  sad  to  watch  the  beginnings 
of  decay.  It  Is  sad  to  see  an  Age  of  Pericles 
replaced  by  the  drunken  riots  of  Alclblades. 
There  was.  Indeed.  Just  cause  for  gloom  when 
Into  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars  went  Nero 
and  Caligula,  and  when  the  once  noble  Prae- 
torian Guard  became  a  gang  of  assassins 
wllUne;  to  .>ell  the  throne  to  the  top  bidder. 

Alarlcs  Goths  Anally  poured  over  the  walls 
of  Rome.  But  it  was  not  that  the  walls  were 
low.  It  was  that  Rome,  It.self.  was  low.  The 
sensual  life  of  Pcinpeil.  the  orgies  on  Lake 
Traslmcne,  the  gradually  weakened  fibre  of  a 
once  self-disclpllned  people  that  reduced 
them  at  last  to  seeking  safety  In  mercenaries 
and  the  payment  of  tribute — all  these 
brought  Rome  down.  She  went  down  too 
early. 

And  so  I  look  upon  our  own  country  and 
much  that  I  see  disturbs  me.  But  we  are  a 
great  people.  We  have  a  noble  tradition.  We 
have  much  to  teach  the  v/orld.  and  If  Amer- 
ica should  go  down  soon  It  would  be  too  early. 

One  thing  Is  certain.  We  shall  be  given  no 
centuries  for  a  leisurely  and  comfortable  de- 
cay. We  have  an  enemy  row — remorseless, 
crude,  brut::!  and  cocky.  However  much  the 
leaders  of  the  Communist  con.spiracy  may  He 
to  their  subjects  about  our  motives,  about 
our  conditions  of  prosperity,  about  our  poli- 
cies and  alms,  otie  thing  they  believe  them- 
selves implicitly — and  that  is  th.it  we  are 
In  an  adv. meed  state  of  moral  decline. 

When  Nlklta  Khrushchev  visited  Holly- 
wood he  was  shown  only  one  movie  set,  that 
of  a  wild  dance  scene  In  Can-Can.  He  said  It 
represented  decadence  .ind  I  am  .sure  he  really 
thought  so.  It  Is  a  dogma  of  current  Com- 
munl.^t  faith  that  America  Is  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, ripening  for  the  kill. 

Do  you  know  whit  scirccs  me  about  the 
Communists?  It  is  not  their  poutical  sys- 
tem, which  is  primitive  and  savage.  It  Is  not 
their  economic  system  which  works  so  badly 
that  progress  In  a  few  directions  is  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  progress  In  all  the 
rest.  It  is  their  puritanlsm.  It  Is  their  dedica- 
tion and  se'.f-s.icrlflce. 

It  does  no  good  to  comfort  ourselves  with 
the  reflection  that  these  are  products  of  end- 
less brainwashings,  of  incessant  propaganda, 
of  deprivation  by  censorship  and  Jamming 
of  counter-information  and  contrary  argu- 
ments. The  dedication  is  there.  The  con- 
fidence that  they  are  morally  superior  Is 
there. 

The  naive  qtiestions  of  your  Intourlst  re- 
veal only  too  quickly  that  she  thinks  she  is 
talking  to  a  self-indulgent  fcp  from  the  court 
of  some  later-day  Ix\ils  XIV.  In  the  school- 
yard the  children  ru.«h  up  to  show  you.  not 
their  yo-yos.  but  their  scholarship  medals. 
And  when  you  offer  them  new  Lincoln  pen- 
nies as  souvenirs  they  rip  off  their  little 
Young  Pioneer  buttons  and  hand  them  to 
you.  proud  that  they  are  not  taking  gifts, 
but  are  making  a  fair  exchange. 

The  Russian  stiige  Is  as  austere  as  the 
Victorian  stage.  Russian  literature  may  he 
corny  but  it  is  clean,  and  It  s'.orifles  the 
Russian  fx-ople  and  exudss  optimism  and 
promise  Russian  art  is  stiffly  representa- 
tional, but  the  paintings  and  the  sculpture 
strive  to  depict  beauty  and  heroism — Russian 
beauty,  of  course,  and  Russian  heroism. 

And  what  of  us? 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  the  third  decade 
of  the  national  Insanity  known  as  "progres- 
sive education."  This  was  the  education 
where  everybody  passes,  where  the  report 
c.irds  were  non-committal  lest  the  failure  be 
faced  with  the  fact  cf  his  failure,  where  all 
moved  at  a  snail  pace  like  a  transat\antlc 
convoy  so  that  the  slowest  need  not  be  left 
behind,  and  all  nroceeded  towird  adulthood 


In  the  lockstep  of  "togetherness."  Thus  the 
competition  that  breeds  excellence  was  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  something  called 
"life  adjustment." 

With  what  results?  We  have  watched  ju- 
venile delinquency  climb  steadily.  We  have 
produced  tens  of  thousands  of  high  school 
graduates  who  move  their  lips  as  they  read 
and  cannot  write  a  coherent  paragraph. 
While  our  Russian  contemporaries,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  the  mass  man, 
have  been  busy  constructing  an  elite  we  have 
been  engaged  In  the  wholesale  production  of 
mediocrity.  What  a  switch! 

When  was  the  last  time  you.  as  editors  and 
publishers,  examined  the  curricula  of  your 
local  schools?  How  did  your  schools  rank  on 
the  standardized  Iowa  tests?  When  have  you 
looked  at  your  schools'  report  cards  and  the 
philosophy  behind  their  grading  system? 
Have  you  asked  to  examine  any  senior  Eng- 
lish themes?  Have  you  offered  any  recogni- 
tion to  your  schools'  best  scholars  to  com- 
pare to  the  recognition  you  accord  your 
schools'  best  football  players? 

For  the  funny  thing  about  "progressive 
educators"  is  that  theory  vanishes  wlien  the 
referee's  whistle  blows  for  the  kick-off.  In  the 
classroom  they  pretend  to  grade  stibjectively. 
against  the  student's  supp)osed  capacity,  lest 
he  be  humiliated  by  natural  Inadequacy.  But 
on  the  football  field  they  never  put  In  a  one- 
legged  halfback  on  the  theory  that,  consider- 
ing his  disability,  he's  a  great  halfback.  They 
put  In  the  best  halfback  they've  got.  period. 
The  ungifted  sit  on  the  bench  or  back  In 
the  stands  even  though  they.  too.  might 
thirst  for  glory.  If  our  schools  were  as  anx- 
ious to  turn  out  brains  as  they  are  to  turn 
out  wlruUng  football  teams  this  strange  con- 
tradiction wouldn't  exist. 

Having  neglected  disciplines  in  education, 
It  was  quite  logical  that  we  should  reject 
disciplines  in  art.  The  great  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  past  studied  anatomy  so 
diligently  that  they  often  Indulged  In  their 
own  body-snatching.  And  today,  after  many 
centuries,  we  stare  at  the  ceiling  of  the  Sls- 
tine  Chapel  or  at  the  walls  of  the  Relchs- 
musee  and  marvel  at  their  works. 

But  this  self-discipline  Is  of  little  concern 
to  the  modern  nonobjectlve  painter.  AH  he 
needs  is  pigment  and  press  agent.  He  can 
throw  colors  at  a  canvas  and  the  art  world 
will  discover  him.  He  can  stick  bits  of  glad's, 
old  rags  and  quids  of  used  chewing  tobacco 
on  a  board  and  he  Is  a  social  critic.  He  can 
drive  a  car  back  and  forth  In  pools  of  pain 
and   "Life"   magazine   will    write  him  up. 

Talent  Is  for  squares.  What  you  need  is 
vast  effrontery.  If  you  undertake  to  paint  a 
cow  it  must  look  something  like  a  cow.  That 
takes  at  least  a  sign  painter's  ability.  But 
you  can  claim  to  paint  a  picture  of  your 
psyche  and.  no  matter  what  the  result,  who 
Is  to  sny  what  your  psyche  looks  like?  So 
our  museums  are  filled  with  daubs  being 
stared  at  by  confused  citizens  who  haven't 
the  ^uts  to  admit  they  are  confused. 

But  the  Age  of  Pakery  in  art  Is  a  mild 
cross  that  American  civilization  bears.  Much 
more  serious  Is  our  collapse  of  moral 
standards  and  the  blunting  of  our  capacity 
for  righteous  indignation. 

Our  Puritan  ancestors  were  preoccupied 
v,-lth  sin.  They  were  to  preoccxinicd  with  it. 
They  were  hag-ridden  and  gullt-riddpn  and 
theirs  was  a  repressed  and  neurotic  society. 
But  they  had  horsepower.  They  wrested 
livings  from  rocky  land,  built  our  earliest 
collei^es.  started  our  literature,  caued  our 
Industrial  revolution,  and  found  time  In 
betwren  to  fight  the  Indians,  the  French  and 
tlie  British,  to  bawl  for  abolition,  women's 
suffrage  and  prison  reform  and  to  experi- 
ment with  graham  crackers  and  bloomers. 
They  were  a  tremendovis  people. 

And  for  all  their  exaggerated  attention  to 
sin.  their  philosophy  rested  on  a  great  granite 
rock.  Man  wa.";  the  master  of  Ms  soul.  You 
didn't  have  to  t>e  bad.  You  could  rnd  should 


be  better.  And  if  you  wanted  to  escape  the 
eternal  fixes  you'd  damned  well  better  be. 

In  recent  years  all  this  has  changed  In 
America.  We  have  decided  that  sin  is  largely 
imaginary.  We  have  become  enamored  with 
"Isehaviorlstic  psychology."  Tlils  holds  that  a 
man  Is  a  product  of  h;s  heredity  and  his  en- 
vironment, and  his  behavior  to  a  large  degree 
Is  foreordained  by  both.  He  is  either  a  product 
of  a  happy  combination  of  genes  and  chro- 
mosomes or  an  unliappy  combination.  He 
moves  in  an  environment  that  will  tend  to 
make  him  good  or  that  will  tend  to 
make  him  ev:l.  He  is  Just,  a  chip  tossed  help- 
lessly by  forces  beyond  his  control  and,  there- 
fore, not  responsible. 

Well,  the  theory  that  misbehavior  can  be 
cured  by  pulling  down  tenements  and  erect- 
ing in  their  places  elaborate  public  housing 
is  not  holding  water. 

The  crim.e  rates  continue  to  rise  along 
with  our  outlays  for  social  services. 

We  speak  of  underprivilege.  Yet  the  young 
men  who  swagger  up  and  down  the  streets. 
boldly  flaunting  their  gang,  symbols  on  their 
black  jackets,  are  far  more  blessed  in  creature 
comfort=,  cpporttmitle?  and  advancements, 
and  freedom  from  drudgery  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  children  of  the  world. 

We  have  ?own  the  dragon's  teeth  of 
pseudoscientlflc  sentimentality,  and  out  of 
the  ground  has  sprung  the  legion  bearing 
switch-blade  knives  and  bicycle  chains 

Clearly  sometiiing  i.s  missing.  Could  it  be 
what  the  rest  of  the  world's  children  have 
been  given — the  doctrine  of  Individual  re- 
sponslbilty'' 

Relief  is  gradually  becoming  an  honorable 
career  in  America.  It  is  pretty  fair  life.  If 
you  have  neither  conscience  nor  pride.  The 
politicians  will  weep  over  you.  The  state 
will  give  a  mother  a  boniis  for  her  illegiti- 
mate children.  ,T:d  if  she  neglects  them  suf- 
ficiently she  can  save  enough  out  of  her  ADC 
(Aid  to  Dependent  Children)  payments  to 
keep  herself  and  her  boy  friend  in  wine  and 
gin.  Nothing  is  your  fault.  And  when  the 
city  fathers  of  a  hsrr.TSSed  community  like 
Newburgh  suggest  that  able  bodied  welfare 
clients  might  sweep  the  streets  the  "liberal" 
editorialists  arise  as  one  man  and  denounce 
them  for  their  medieval  cruelty. 

I  don't  know  how  long  Americans  can 
stand  this  erosion  of  principle.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  some  of  my  starry-eyed  friends  are 
kidding  themselves  when  they  pretend  that 
every  planeload  of  Puerto  Rlcans  that  puts 
down  at  Idlewild  is  equivalent  in  potential 
to  every  shipload  of  Pilgrims  that  put  into 
old  Plymouth.  Nations  are  built  by  people 
capable  of  gre.it  energy  and  self-discipline. 
I  never  heard  of  one  put  together  by  cha- 
cha-cha. 

The  welfare  state  that  taxes  away  the  re- 
wards for  re:ponsible  behavior  so  that  it  can 
remove  the  age-old  penalties  for  Irresponsi- 
ble behavior  is  building  on  a  foundation  of 
jelly.  It  is  time  we  stopped  this  elaborate 
pretense  that  there  Is  no  difference  between 
the  genuinely  unfortunate  and  the  mobs  of 
reliefers  who  start  throwing  bottles  every 
time  the  cops  try  to  make  a  legitimate  arrest. 
Finally,  there  is  the  status  of  our  enter- 
tainment and  our  literature. 

Can  anyone  deny  that  movies  are  dirtier 
than  ever?  But  they  don't  c?.\\  it  dirt.  They 
call  It  "realism."  Why  do  we  let  them  fool 
us?  Why  do  we  nod  owlishly  when  they  tell 
us  that  filth  is  merely  a  daring  art  form,  that 
licentiousness  Is  really  social  comment? 
Isn't  It  time  we  recognized  Hollywood's  quest 
for  the  f.ast  buck  for  what  It  is?  I-n't  It 
plain  that  the  f  nanclally-harrassed  movie 
industry  Is  putting  gobs  on  sex  In  the  dark- 
ened drlve-lns  in  an  effort  to  !urc  curious 
teen-agers  away  from  their  TV  sets?  Re- 
cently the  screen  industry  solemnly  an- 
nounced that  henceforth  perversion  and 
homosexuality  would  no  longer  be  barred 
from  the  screen  provided  the  subjects  were 
hnndled  with  "delicacy  and  taste."  Good 
Lord! 
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.\nd  we  of  the  press  are  a  party  to  the 
crime.  Last  year  the  movie  ads  In  our  news- 
paper got  so  salacious  and  suggestive  that 
the  advertising  manager  and  I  decided  to 
tiiTow  out  the  worst  and  set  up  some  stand- 
ards. We  thought  that  due  to  our  ukase 
there  might  be  some  interruption  in  adver- 
tising some  shows.  But  no.  Within  a  couple 
of  hours  the  exhibitors  were  dowm  with 
much  milder  ads.  How  was  this  miracle 
accomplished? 

Well,  it  seems  that  the  exhibitors  are  sup- 
plied with  several  different  ads  for  each 
movie.  If  the  pubUshers  are  dumb  enough  to 
accept  the  most  suggestive  ones  those  are 
what  they  get.  But  if  publishers  squawk 
the  cleaner  ads  are  sent  down.  Isn't  it  time 
we  all  squawked? 

I  think  It's  time  we  quit  giving  page  1 
play  to  the  extramarital  junkets  of  crooners. 
I  think  it  is  time  we  stopped  treating  as  glam- 
orous and  exciting  the  brazen  shack-ups  of 
screen  tramps.  I  think  it  is  time  we  asked  our 
Brofidway  and  Hollywood  coliunnlsts  if  they 
can't  find  something  decent  and  inspiring 
going  on  along  their  beats. 

And  the  stage:  They  raided  Minsky's  so 
Minskv's  has  spread  all  over  town.  B.iwdl- 
ness  has  put  on  a  dinner  Jacket,  and  seats 
in  the  orchestra  that  used  to  go  for  six-bits 
at  the  Old  Howard  and  Nichols'  Gayety  are 
now  scaled  at  $8.80.  Oh.  yes.  And  we  have 
lots  of  "realism."  Ince.stuous  Americans.  Per- 
verted Americans.  Degenerate  Americans. 
Murderous  Americans. 

How  many  of  these  "realistic"  Americans 
do  vou  know? 

Several  months  ago  an  American  touring 
company,  sponsored  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  paid  for  by  your  tax  dollars  pre- 
sented one  of  Tennessee  Williams'  more  de- 
praved offering  to  an  audience  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  audience  hooted  in  disgvist  and 
walked  out.  And  where  did  it  walk  to?  Right 
across  the  street  where  a  Russian  ballet 
company  was  putting  on  a  beautiful  per- 
formance for  the  glory  of  Russia !  How  dumb 
can  we  get? 

We  are  drowning  our  youngsters  in  vio- 
lence, cynicism  and  sadism  piped  into  the 
living  room  and  even  the  nursery.  The 
grandchildren  of  the  kids  who  used  to  weep 
because  the  Little  Match  Girl  froze  to  death 
now  feel  cheated  if  she  isn't  slugged,  raped 
and  thrown  into  a  Bessemer  converter. 

And  there's  our  literature.  The  old  eye- 
poppers  of  the  past  which  tourists  used  to 
smuggle  back  from  Paris  under  their  dirty 
shirts,  are  now  tame  stuff.  Compared  to  some 
of  our  modern  slush.  "Ulysses"  reads  like  the 
minutes  of  the  Epworth  League.  "Lady  Chat- 
terly's  Lover"  has  been  draped  with  the  man- 
tle of  art,  and  it  is  now  on  sale  in  the  corner 
drugstore  to  your  high-school  age  son  or 
daughter  for  50  cents.  Henry  Miller's  "Tropic 
of  Cancer,"  which  resembles  a  collection  of 
Inscriptions  taken  from  privy  walls,  is  about 
to  join  Lady  Chatterly.  The  quick  buck  boys 
have  apparentlv  convinced  our  bum-fuzzled 
judges  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
a  peep  show  and  a  moral  lecture. 

And,  of  course,  we  have  our  latter-day 
historical  novels  in  which  the  romance  of 
man's  upward  movement  from  savagery  is 
lost  in  a  confused  welter  of  bundUngs  and 
tumblinss.  The  foreign  reader  of  one  of  these 
epics  on"  the  development  of  the  American 
West  must  marvel  that  our  forefathers 
found  time  to  quell  the  Comanches.  plow 
up  Kansas  and  build  the  transcontinental 
railroad,  while  spending  practically  all  their 
time  in  the  hay. 

Don  Maxwell  of  the  Chicago  "Tribune"  has 
recentlv  a-^ked  his  book  department  to  quit 
advertising  scatological  literature  by  Includ- 
ing It  In  the  list  of  best  sellers.  "Die  critics 
and  the  book  publishers  have  denounced 
him  for  tampering  with  the  facts.  I  would 
like  to  raise  a  somewhat  larger  question: 
"Who  is  tampering  with  the  soul  of  Amer- 
ica?" 
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For  nations  do  have  souls.  They  have  col- 
lective personalities. 

People  who  think  well  of  themselves  col- 
lectively exhibit  elan  and  entiiusiasm  and 
morale. 

When  nations  cease  believing  in  them- 
selves, when  they  regard  their  institutions 
with  cynicism  and  their  traditions  with  flip- 
pancy, they  will  not  long  remain  great  na- 
tions. When  they  seek  learning  without  ef- 
fort and  wages  without  work,  they  are  be- 
ginning to  stagger.  Where  they  become  he- 
donistic and  pleasure-oriented,  when  their 
Boy  scouts  on  their  14-mile  hikes  start  to 
hitch,  there's  trouble  ahead.  Where  payola 
becomes  a  way  of  life,  expense-account 
cheating  common,  and  union  goonery  a 
fiercely  defended  "right."  that  nation  is  In 
danger.  And  where  police  departments  at- 
tempt to  control  burglary  by  the  novel 
method  of  making  it  a  department  monop- 
oly,  then  the  chasm   yawns. 

Do  not  let  me  overdraw  the  picture.  This 
is  still  a  great,  powerful,  vibrant,  able,  opti- 
mistic nation.  Americans — our  readers — do 
believe  In  themselves  and  In  their  country. 
But  there  is  rot  and  there  is  blight  and 
there  is  cutting  out  and  filling  to  be  done 
if  we,  as  the  leader  of  free  men,  are  to  sur- 
vive the  hammer  blows  which  quite  plainly 
are  in  store  for  us  all. 

We  have  reached  the  stomach  turning 
point. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
should  re-examine  the  debiUtatlng  philos- 
ophy of  permissiveness.  Let  this  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  philoiophy  of  liberty. 

The  school  system  that  permits  our  chil- 
dren to  develop  a  quarter  of  their  natural 
talents  is  not  a  champion  of  our  li'oerties. 
The  healthy  man  who  chooses  to  loaf  on 
unemployment  compensation  is  not  a  de- 
fender of  human  freedom. 

The  playwright  who  would  degrade  us  and 
the  author  who  would  profit  from  pandering 
to  the  worst  that's  in  us  are  no  friends  of 
ours. 

It  is  time  we  hit  the  sawdust  trail.  It  Is 
time  we  revived  the  idea  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  sin — Just  plain  old  willful  sin.  It 
is  time  we  brought  self-discipline  back  into 
style.  And  who  has  a  greater  responsibility 
at  this  hour  than  we  the  gentlemen  of  the 
press? 
So  I  suggest: 

Let's  look  to  our  educational  Institutions 
at  the  local  level,  and,  if  Johnny  can't  read 
by  the  time  he's  ready  to  get  married,  let's 
find  out  why. 

Let's  look  at  the  distribution  of  public 
largesse  and  If,  far  from  alleviating  human 
misery,  it  is  producing  the  sloth  and  Ir- 
respoiisibiUty  that  intensifies  it,  let's  get  It 
fixed. 

Let's  quit  being  bulldozed  and  bedazzled 
by  self-appointed  long-hairs.  Let's  have  the 
guts  to  say  that  a  book  is  dirt  if  that's  what 
we  think  of  it.  or  that  a  painting  may  well 
be  a  daub  If  vou  can't  figure  out  which  way 
to  hang  it.  And  If  some  beatnik  welds  to- 
gether a  collection  of  rusty  cogwheels  and 
old  corset  stays  and  claims  it's  a  greater 
sculpture  than  Michelangelo's  'David"  let's 
have  the  courage  to  say  that  it  looks  like 
junk  and  probably  Is. 

Let's  blow  the  whistle  on  plays  that  would 
bring  blushes  to  an  American  Legion  stag 
party.  Let's  not  be  awed  by  movie  characters 
with  barnvard  morals  even  if  some  of  them 
have  been  "photographed  climbing  aboard  the 
Presidential  vacht.  Let  us  pay  more  attention 
in  our  news  columns  to  the  decent  people 
everywhere  who  are  trying  to  do  something 
for  the  good  of  others. 

In  short,  let's  cover  up  the  cesspool  and 
start  planting  some  flowers. 

Well,  that's  the  Jeremald.  I  never  thought 
I'd  deliver  one  of  these.  I  never  dreamed  I'd 
go  around  sounding  like  an  advance  man  for 
the  Watch-and-Ward  Society,  I  used  to  con- 
sider mvself  quite   a  liberal   young  man.  I 


SX.IU  think  that  on  some  people  bikinis  look 
fine. 

But  I  am  fed  up  to  here  with  the  educa- 
tionalists and  pseudo-social  scientists  who 
have  underrated  our  potential  as  a  people.  I 
am  fed  up  to  here  with  the  medicine  men 
who  try  to  pass  off  pretense  for  art  and 
prurience  for  literature.  I  am  tired  of  seeing 
America  debased  and  low-rated  in  the  eyes 
of  foreigners.  And  I  am  genuinely  disturbed 
that  to  ideallsUc  youth  Ip  many  countries 
the  fraud  of  Communism  appears  synony- 
mous with  morality,  while  we,  the  chief  re- 
pository of  real  freedom,  are  regarded  as 
being  in  the  last  stages  of  decay. 

Unless  I  misread  the  signs  a  great  number 
of  our  people  are  ready  for  a  fresh  breeze, 
a  breeze  of  new  honesty,  new  idealism,  new 
integrity. 

And  there  Is  where  you  come  In.  You  have 
typewriters,  presses  and  a  huge  audience. 

How  about  raising  hell? 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  PRESI- 
DENT ENDORSES  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  recently. 
Fred  Harvey  Harrington,  president  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  presented  a 
statement  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  LMr.  Harris]  is  the 
chaii-man.  I  think  the  statement  is  im- 
portant and  should  be  read  by  Senators. 

President  Harrington  endorses  the 
principle  of  a  Social  Science  Foundation 
because  it  will  complete  the  Govei-n- 
ment's  coverage  of  all  fields  of  knowledge. 

In  addition,  Dr.  Harrington  says  that 
the  creation  of  this  foundation  will  es- 
tablish recognition  of  the  social  sciences 
as  an  important  and  fundamental  field 
of  research:  it  will  set  up  a  working  ad- 
visory board  and  spokesman  at  the  Fed- 
eral level;  and  it  will  help  to  provide  sup- 
port funds  for  basic  research  in  the  long 
overlooked  social  sciences. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities of  World  War  II.  the  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  natural  sciences,  with  the 
obvious  need  to  build  on  our  knowledge 
of  nuclear  physics,  the  embarking  on  a 
crash  program  to  train  mathematicians, 
and  chemists,  and  other  scientists  all 
worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  social 
science  programs  in  our  schools  and  our 
governmental  units. 

Now  we  are  beginning  to  pay  for  our 
lack  of  attention  to  the  problems  of  pov- 
M-ty.  illiteracy,  disease,  and  human  ecol- 
?^y.'No  less  Important  than  getting  to 
the  moon  is  a  crash  program  to  rebuild 
the  decay  at  the  center  of  our  culture. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  heed  the  words 
of  Dr.  Harrington  and  will  realize  the 
importance  of  this  basic  move. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Presi- 
deni  Harrington's  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a.s  follows: 
Testimony    bt    Fred    Harvet    Harrington, 

President.  University   of  Wisconsin,   on 

S.  836.  To  Create  a  National  Foundation 

rOR    THE    SOCIAL    SCIENCES 

As  president  of  a  University  which  pio- 
neered social  science  research  and  Is  today  a 
leader  in  this  field.  I  endorse  the  principle 
of  S.  835  which  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Foundation  for  the 
Social  Sciences. 
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There  are  changes  In  the  measure  which  I 
will  suggest  for  your  consideration,  but  I 
can  support  S.  836  as  It  stands,  and  I  urge 
early  approval. 

The  need  for  creation  of  a  Social  Science 
Foundation  to  round  out  our  government's 
coverage  of  the  fields  of  knowledge  Is  so 
self-evident  that  there  is  strong  temptation 
to  examine  the  motives  of  those  who  op- 
pa'se  It. 

Instead,  let  me  list  three  major  advantages 
of  such  a  foundation: 

1.  It  would  recognize  the  status  of  the 
social  sciences  as  a  vital  field  of  fundamental 
research,  and  help  correct  the  misconception 
that  the  only  valid  social  studies  are  those 
which  attack  specific  problems  or  provide 
handy  answers. 

2.  It  would  give  the  social  sciences  a  high 
level  spokesman  In  the  federal  government 
and  back  him  with  a  distinguished  advisory 
board. 

3.  It  would  provide  federal  support  for 
basic  research  In  the  social  sciences.  There 
Is  comparatively  little  of  It  tod.iy.  and  federal 
agencies  which  have  provided  grants  for  basic 
social  studies  have  suffered  congressional 
criticism  for  doing  so. 

In  reviewing  the  February  testimony  be- 
fore this  commlitee  on  S.  836.  and  the  hear- 
ings last  summer  on  International  science 
and  beiiavioral  research,  I  was  struck  with 
the  feeling  that.  In  many  respects,  the  social 
sciences  are  today  where  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences  were  In  the  late  forties. 
Then  my  predecessors  In  the  presidency  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin — Edwin  B  Fred 
and  the  late  Conrad  Elvehjem — came  here  to 
plead  for  the  creation  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

They  described,  for  example,  how  Uni- 
versity scientists  had  labored  for  years  In 
fundamental  studies  of  the  atom — useless 
Information  at  the  time — and  how  in  the 
dead  of  night  In  World  War  II.  when  the  pos- 
sible application  of  this  "pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge for  Its  own  sake"  was  seen.  Wisconsin's 
atom  smasher  was  moved  from  the  campus  to 
Lo6  Alamos.  They  called  for  post-war  rebuild- 
ing of  what  they  liked  to  call  the  "stockpile 
of  basic  scientific  knowledge"  which  fuels 
economic  and  Industrial  progress  and  im- 
provements In  public  health.  They  com- 
plained that  governmental  agencies — con- 
scious of  their  legal  goals — concentrated 
grants  In  problem-solving  studies  and  areas 
where  fast  answers  were  needed.  They  warned 
that  this  was  short-sighted,  that  the  federal 
government  had  responsibility  for  building 
both  the  strength  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity and  the  store  of  fundamental  knowledge 
and  that  if  this  was  left  undone  the  nation 
wo, lid  suffer  Science  must  have  a  spokesman 
at  the  highest  admlnstratlve  counclI.=!.  they 
said.  The  need  for  fundamental  studies  must 
be   understood   and  funded. 

My  points  to  you  today  are  virtually  the 
same — but  for  the  social  sciences. 

As  long  as  there  have  been  scholars  in  his- 
tory, economics,  political  science,  sociology, 
communication,  and  the  other  social  studies, 
there  has  been  fundamental  research  In  these 
areas.  All  major  Universities  in  America  rec- 
ognize the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
social  sciences  and  tend  to  hold  them  to- 
gether in  recognition  of  their  status  with  the 
biological  and  physical  sciences,  the  arts  and 
humanities.  In  some  respects  they  are  the 
bridge  between  C  P  Snow's  two  cultures,  the 
reason  why  American  universities  do  not  have 
the  great.  Impassable  chasm  he  has  so  dra- 
matically described. 

That  we  look  today  to  the  social  sciences 
for  answers  to  our  problems  of  poverty.  Inter-' 
national  development,  urban  sprawl,  and  all 
the  other  social,  economic,  and  political  Ills 
that  man  is  heir  to.  Is  evidence  enough  of 
their  importance  to  the  nation.  But  the 
pressing  nature  of  these  problems  has  devel- 
oped public  impatience  with  the  scholar  who 
says  we  must  know  more  about  man  and  his 


Institutions  and  Interrelationships  before  we 
can  come  to  long-range  solutions. 

Obviously,  as  In  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences,  both  applied  and  fundamental  work 
must  go  on  simultaneously  In  the  social  sci- 
ences. The  National  Foundation  for  the  So- 
cial Sciences  can  make  this  possible,  as  did 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

I  understand  quite  well  the  concern  which 
the  House  Research  and  Technical  Programs 
Subcommittee  has  expressed  for  progress  In 
the  Social  Sciences.  Its  report,  released  In 
April,  quite  properly  called  for  better  use  of 
the  knowledge  we  already  have  in  these  fields. 
I  agree  completely  with  Its  complaint  that 
better  balance  Is  needed  between  research  on 
causes  of  social  problems  and  demonstration 
of  remedies. 

These  are  things  the  creation  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  the  Social  Sciences 
would  make  possible.  With  such  a  founda- 
tion, a  measure  of  current  knowledge  in  the 
social  sciences  would  be  readily  available.  The 
searcher  and  the  doer  could  find  each  other 
and  help  each  other.  Fundamental  knowledge 
could  flow  more  readily  toward  applications. 

There  are  some  who  contend  that  these 
things  could  be  accomplished  within  the 
present  federal  structure — that  social  sci- 
ences, as  half-brother  to  the  natural  sciences 
on  the  one  side  and  to  the  humanities  on 
the  other,  could  prosper.  It  Is  too  early  In 
the  life  of  the  National  Foundation  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  to  ask  that  It  produce 
some  evidence  of  fair  treatment  of  Its  half- 
brother.  But  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, sincere  In  its  efforts  to  spread  Its  con- 
cern Into  the  social  sciences,  has  not  yet 
proved,  with  a  $21-mllllon  expenditure.  Its 
e.Tectlveness  In  Invigorating  fundamental 
social  studies. 

There  are  some  who  contend  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a  third  foundation  would  destroy  the 
unity  of  knowledge  or  Impair  the  Interrela- 
tionship of  scholars  In  the  various  fields. 
Quite  the  contrary,  it  would  remove  a  source 
of  irritation.  Improve  Interrelationships  and 
interdisciplinary  research  efforts.  There  is  no 
one  so  irrationally  Irritating  at  a  family  re- 
union as  a  poor  relative.  Raising  the  status 
and  the  funding  of  the  social  sciences  would 
enhance  the  unity  of  knowledge. 

There  are  some  who  contend  that  adding 
another  foundation  would  fragment  govern- 
mental support  of  fundamental  research.  It 
would,  to  the  benefit  of  all.  It  would  place 
In  the  hands  of  a  social  scientist  administra- 
tor and  a  board  of  social  scientists  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  responsibility  for  the 
progress  in  the  social  sciences.  There  may 
be  some  evil  In  this,  but  It  Is  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  suspicions  spawned  when  this 
responsibility  falls  upon  an  administrator 
who  Is  a  physicist  and  a  bo.ird  heavUy 
weighted  with  physical  and  biological  sci- 
entists, regardless  of  their  good  Intentions. 

There  are  some  who  contend  that  estab- 
lishment of  the  Foundation  for  the  Social 
Sciences  might  reduce  the  support  from 
other  federal  agencies  for  social  science  re- 
search. This  is  possible  and  may  also  be 
helpful.  The  creation  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  reduced  appreciably  the  "boot- 
legging" of  fundamental  study  support  into 
project  work  In  the  natural  sciences.  Crea- 
tion of  the  Social  Science  Foundation  could 
be  expected  to  have  similar  results. 

And  all  this  could  bring  some  reason  and 
regularity  Into  the  whole  field  of  federal 
research  support. 

It  would  seem  quite  logical  that,  while 
some  federal  agencies  might  wish  to  con- 
tinue support  of  fundamental  studies  which 
bear  some  relationship  to  the  long-range 
goals  of  the  agencies,  a  good  share  of  the 
non-direcllonal  studies  In  the  social  sciences 
should  be  supported  merely  for  the  sake  of 
learning  and  the  buUd-up  of  research  compe- 
tence. And  these  should  be  supported  by  the 
new  Foundation. 

It  Is  In  this  area  that  I  have  some  reserva- 
tions about  S.  836  as  drawn. 


I  have  some  doubts  about  Section  11(a)  (3) 
which  allows  acceptance  by  the  Foundation 
of  outside  funds  with  a  condition  or  restric- 
tion, including  that  the  Foundation  use  Its 
own  funds  for  the  restricted  purpose.  Nor  do 
I  feel  that  the  Foundation  should  act  as  a 
contracting  agency  for  other  departments 
of  federal   government. 

My  hope  is  that  federal  agencies  will  con- 
tinue to  support  at  a  high  level  all  funda- 
mental and  applied  studies  pertinent  to  the 
goals  of  the  agencies. 

Robert  A.  Levine  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  reported  In  some  detail  to  your 
committee  in  February  on  a  Joint  OEO-Uni- 
verslty  of  Wisconsin  effort  of  this  sort.  The 
Institute  for  Research  on  Poverty  which  Is 
located  on  our  Madison  campus  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  utilization  of  Uni- 
versity research  to  attack  specific  problems 
of  great  importance  to  a  federal  agency. 

The  establishment  of  a  Social  Science 
Foundation  would  not  affect  such  a  program 
In  anything  but  a  beneficial  way.  It  would 
not  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  OEO 
for  problem-solving  studies.  But  it  could, 
and  I  hope  would,  build  a  base  of  knowledge 
over  a  span  of  years  that  such  an  institute 
could  utilize,  and  build  a  level  of  research 
competence  that  would  ease  future  staffing 
of  such  enterprises  as  the!;e. 

I  would  like  to  see  Included  in  the  bill 
provision  for  the  support  of  interdisciplinary 
research  which  reaches  beyond  the  social 
sciences.  All  three  foundations  could  work 
hannoniously  In  the  support  of  fundamen- 
tal studies  which  bridge  traditional  disci- 
plines in  search  of  knowledge. 

And  I  have  one  more  recommendation  for 
change  in  S-836  which  I  consider  extremely 
Important. 

Americans  like  to  see  quick  results  from 
ejcpenditures  of  tax  dollars,  and  I  don't 
blame  them.  We  ask  a  great  deal  of  our  peo- 
ple. But  by  Its  very  nature,  the  National 
Foundation  for  the  Social  Sciences  will  not 
produce  quick  results.  And  by  the  modest 
appropriation  level  proposed,  the  possibility 
of  major,  fast  advance  through  studies  It 
supports  is  extremely  limited. 

The  expenditures  for  social  science  studies 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  are  currently 
about  $8-mlllion  a  year.  We  produce  few 
spectacular  findings  with  this  volume  of 
work.  Thus  I  would  strongly  recommend 
that  you  raise  the  fiscal  sights  of  this  bill  to 
a  point  where  the  likelihood  of  significant, 
early  progress  Is  heightened.  My  personal 
feeling  Is  that  this  could  be  accomplished 
with  an  annual  appropriation  of  a  half- 
blllion  dollars  at  the  start  with  provision  for 
escalation  over  the  years  at  the  rate  of  about 
10  per  cent  per  year. 

'This  is  a  small  percentage  of  our  nation's 
annual  investment  In  the  repair  of  social 
damage.  Prevention  Is  always  cheaper  than 
a  cure. 

I  see  In  the  creation  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation for  the  Social  Sciences  a  major  step 
in  the  progress  of  America  toward  a  good 
life  for  all  its  people  and  an  approach  to 
world  peace  and  fellowship. 

We  should  not  quibble  when  the  goals 
are  of  such  a  magnitude. 
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ALOHA,  ED 


Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  one  of 
Hawaii's  most  dedicated  and  respected 
public  servants  died  last  Friday  of  an 
unfortunate  accident.  He  was  an  appar- 
ent drowning  victim.  It  is  with  deep  sor- 
row that  I  note  the  passing  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward J.  Morgan,  manager  and  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  city  of  Honolulu's  Board 
of  Water  Supply. 

It  can  be  said  without  reservation  that 
Mr.  Morgan  was  no  ordinary  man.  He 
was  a  benign  and  conscientious  man  ex- 
tremely dedicated  to  the  efficient  opera- 


tion of  the  water  works  system  which  he 
commanded  since  1952. 

Mr.  Morgan  had  a  formidable  tradi- 
tion and  record  to  uphold  when  he  took 
over  the  leadership  of  the  board  of  water 
supply  upon  the  death  of  his  predecessor, 
Frederick  Ohrt.  The  late  Mr.  Ohrt  had 
been  held  in  high  esteem  for  his  success 
in  transforming  what  had  been  con.sid- 
ered  a  highly  inefficient  water  works  sys- 
tem into  a  profitmaking.  self-sustaining 
government  operation. 

That  Mr.  Morgan  has  been  successful 
in  upholding  the  record  established  by 
his  predecessor  is  conceded  by  his  asso- 
ciates. His  many  pay-as-you-go.  new- 
construction  projects  to  cope  with  the 
city's  population  growth  and  burgeon- 
ing resort  developments  also  testify  to  his 
success.  Many  of  the  city's  water  project 
installations— such  as  pumping  station.s, 
booster  pumps  and  reservoirs — each  ma- 
jestically land.scaped  have  been  ac- 
claimed monuments  of  beauty. 

An  overwhelming  number  of  the  new 
construction  was  financed  with  bond 
issues  and  without  raising  water  rates. 
Revenues  from  operations  helped  retire 
bond  issues  and  helped  keep  the  system 
in  the  black. 

One  of  the  many  factors  that  endeared 
Mr.  Morgan  with  his  associates  and  the 
public  was  his  genuine  concern  for  peo- 
ple. No  one  was  too  lowly  in  his  or  her 
walk  of  life  to  be  undeserving  of  his  at- 
tention. He  made  it  a  ritual  each  year  at 
Christmas  time  to  personally  visit  his 
colleagues,  employees,  and  businessmen 
in  his  community  to  extend  to  them  the 
season's  greetings. 

He  was  an  unassuming,  soft-spoken 
gentleman.  He  was  always  a  refreshing 
visitor. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  a  registered,  profes- 
sional engineer.  He  worked  as  a  planta- 
tion laborer  early  in  life  in  order  to 
achieve  this  status.  He  was  born  on  the 
island  of  Kauai  and  educated  there  until 
it  was  time  to  go  to  the  University  of 
Hawaii. 

He  joined  the  city's  watei-works  sys- 
tem as  an  oiler  and  in  a  span  of  20  years 
was  to  become  its  chief  executive  officer. 
He  was  a  captain  in  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, U.S.  Army. 

He  was  a  founder  of  the  Hawaiian  Gov- 
errunent  Employees  Association  and 
president  of  the  conservation  council  for 
Hawaii  in  1956.  He  was  also  a  member 
and  officer  of  various  professional  and 
community  organizations. 

He  was  named  one  of  10  public  works 
men  of  the  year  in  1964.  He  received  the 
University  of  Hawaii  distinguished  serv- 
ice award  for  meritorious  public  service 
in  1965.  He  was  named  water  conserva- 
tionist of  the  year  in  1966. 

I  am  pround  to  say  that  Mr.  Morgan 
is  an  old  and  long  acquaintance.  Ours 
is  a  friendship  which  has  continued  to 
this  day  that  began  when  we  were  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Hawaii  and 
buck  sergeants  together  in  the  univer- 
sity's ROTC.  His  death  saddens  me  as 
well  as  the  people  of  Honolulu. 

His  refreshing  amiability  will  be  missed 
by  all.  To  his  survivors— his  wife  Thelma 
and  his  son  Edward.  Ill— Mrs.  Fong  and 
I  extend  our  deepest  sympathies.  Aloha, 
Ed. 


VISTA  m  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  B'yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  UPI  news  story 
of  September  1.  1967.  which  appeared  in 
the  Elkins.  W.  Va..  Inter-Mountain  and 
which  referred  to  activities  of  VTSTA 
workers  in  West  Virginia.  The  stnry  is 
titled  "Ten  ADCU  Workers  Invade  State- 
house." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
Ten  ADCU  Workers  Invade  Statehguse 
Charleston,  W.  Va.— Welfare  Commis- 
sioner L.  L.  Vincent's  office  was  Invaded 
Tiiursday  by  10  men  from  five  counties  who 
work  under  the  department's  Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children   (ADCU)   program. 

VISTA  (Volunteers  In  Service  to  America) 
workers  who  accompanied  the  men  were 
barred  from  the  meeting  with  Vincent,  but 
sought  out  members  of  the  Statehouse  press 
corps  and  prompted  the  10  during  an 
Interview. 

The  10  ADCU  men.  representing  Mingo, 
Mercer,  Wyoming,  Nicholas  and  Webster 
Counties,  said  they  t.old  Vincent  the  work 
they  are  doing  should  be  more  productive. 
Vincent  was'  asked  later  to  comment  on 
his  refusal  to  permit  VISTA  worker  Richard 
Bank  to  attend  the  meeting. 

"I  don't  think  there  is  a  need  for  a  third 
party,"  Vincent  said,  adding  he  wanted  to 
talk  with  the  ADCU  men  to  get  their  point 
of  view  without  any  prompting  from  a  third 
party. 

Vincent  described  the  meeting  as  having 
"no  feeling  of  hostility.  I  think  most  of  the 
men  felt  there  would  be  an  honest  effort  to 
resolve"  their  complaints. 

The  men  had  a  mimeographed  copy  of 
nine  "demands"  for  improvements  In  their 
program.  Vincent  said  although  the  paper 
was  submitted  with  the  reference  to  "de- 
mands." the  men  said  they  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  demanding. 

Vincent  said  he  agreed  with  them  that 
there  needs  to  be  improvement  in  adult  edu- 
cation courses  they  are  required  to  take.  He 
said  he  showed  the  men  some  of  the  changes 
the  department  planned  to  make. 

During  the  interview  with  the  press  the 
men  said  they  wanted  to  see  some  action  on 
Vincent's  part  within  a  week.  Vincent  said 
he  explained  to  them  some  of  "these  things 
could  not  be  done  over  night." 

One  man  complained  he  had  taken  his 
wife  and  one  of  his  four  children  to  a  doctor 
and  after  he  returned  to  work  following  a 
few  days  was  told  he  no  longer  had  a  Job. 

"If  what  the  mnn  told  me  is  correct,  he  has 
been  done  an  Injustice  and  It  will  be  cor- 
rected." Vincent  said.  An  investigation  Is  be- 
ing made,  he  said. 

The  men  complained  publicly  that  local 
politicians,  who  they  specifically  Identified  as 
"State  Ro.Td  (Commission)  bosses."  threat- 
ened the  ADCU  men  with  loss  of  Jobs  for  at- 
tending meetings  of  the  so-called  "ADCU 
Progressives."  a  group  which  discusses  com- 
mon problems  and  complaints. 

Vincent  said  he  told  the  men  they  would 
not  lose  their  Jobs  as  a  result  of  their  meet- 
ing, but  would  have  to  act  responsibly  on 
the  Job. 

The  men  also  were  objecting  to  cutting 
grass  and  brush  along  highways  oh  grounds 
that  they  should  be  assigned  to  Jobs  which 
would  be  more  productive  In  their  commu- 
nity and  would  provide  more  "meaningful 
work  experience." 

Vincent  said  while  he  was  in  agreement 
community  projects  are  important,  he  also 
believes  the  "cleanup"  program  is  important. 
The  grass  and  brush-cutting  was  initiated  as 
a  cleanup  project  under  the  administration 
of  former  Gov.  W.  W.  Barron  and  Is  com- 
monlv  called  the  "dollar  an  hour"  program. 


The  men  said  they  personally  knew  of  in- 
dividuals leaving  their  Jobs  or  being  assigned 
to  less  desirable  work  because  of  their 
activities  in  the  ADCU  Progressives, 

Some  of  the  men  complained  that  all  they 
were  getting  so  far  were  promises  from  'Vin- 
cent, "We  need  something  besides  promises — 
we  need  action,"  the  Mercer  County  man 
said. 

While  the  ADCU  Progressives  have  officers 
for  each  county  group,  a  "steering  commit- 
tee" provides  the  leadership  for  the  collective 
counties.  The  committee  has  no  officers,  ac- 
cording to  a  VISTA  worker. 


JOB  CORPS  RATES  NEW  LOOK  FROM 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
an  article  written  by  the  distinguished 
journahst.  Charles  Bartlett.  of  Publish- 
ers-Hall Syndicate,  was  published  in  the 
highly  regarded  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Mr.  Bartlett  examined  the  Rodman  Job 
Corps  project  in  Massachusetts  and 
stated  that  during  the  last  year  the  cen- 
ter has  begun  to  prove  the  value  of  the 
program. 

Before  critics  attempt  to  dismantle  the 
program,  change  its  concept,  and  dis- 
tribute its  remains  into  one  department 
or  another,  they  should  reexamine  the 
initial  bases  on  which  the  idea  was  built, 
and  then  constructively  build  some  more. 

Costs  per  trainee  have  been  trimmed 
down  dramatically  over  the  initial  costs 
of  the  operation. 

The  center  discovered  that  the  prod- 
ucts of  slums  are  ignorance  and  iUiteracy 
and  disease  in  tragic  numbers.  Thirty 
percent  of  those  admitted  to  the  center 
could  not  read  a  simple  line.  Thirty-five 
percent  could  not  do  simple  subtraction, 
and  over  80  percent  had  not  had  medi- 
cal or  dental  care  within  the  previous 
10  years. 

But  more  Important  than  the  sheer 
knowledge  of  those  facts  is  the  realization 
that  these  same  slum  dwelling  youngsters 
can  be  induced  to  learn  faster  in  terms 
of  self-discipline,  responsibility,  and  self- 
reliance  than  anj'one  even  remotely 
suspected. 

This  is  the  important  factor  These 
people  can  make  the  grade  if  they  are 
given  half  a  chance.  With  the  use  of  new 
techniques  to  help  rever-se  the  penalty 
of  slums,  this  country  can  become  the 
beneficiary  of  the  untold  talent  that  lies 
within  those  areas,  rather  than  the 
warden  of  hate,  and  the  reaper  of  disease 
and  the  ultimate  loser  through  ignorance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Job  Corps  Rates  Nev;  Look  F.-.om  Coj:gress 
(By  Charles  B.irtlett) 

New  Beofobd.  Mass.— The  p.i£t  ytar's  ac- 
cumulation of  poise  and  professionalism  at 
the  R3dman  Job  Corps  Center  here  should 
serve  as  a  warning  to  a  Congress  that  »s 
presently  Inclined  to  condemn  the  concept 
of  residential  training  for  the  poor. 

The  riots  have  plunged  the  whole  poverty 
program  Into  legislative  jeopardy.  White 
House  officials  acknowledge  flitly  that  they 
cio  not  new  have  tne  vot^s  to  get  the  pov?rty 
bill  through  the  House.  The  most  sharply 
challenged  Item  in  the  package  is  the  5295 
irJUlon  needed  to  sustain  the  Job  Corps'  123 
centers  with  their  40.000  enrollees. 

"The   Job  Corps,  as  your  agency  has  de- 
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veloped  It  to  this  point,  simply  cannot  and 
wlU  not  succeed,"  Rep.  Phil  Landrum,  D- 
Oa.,  wrote  Siirgent  Shrlver  two  weeks  ago. 
Reflecting  a  view  popular  on  Capitol  Hill,  he 
argued  tiiat  tae  camp  s  training  courses  must 
ba  phased  Into  more  conventional  and  less 
expensive  vocational  schools. 

A  year  ago  the  Rodman  center  would  have 
furniihed  no  rebuttal  to  the  L:indrum  thesis. 
Besieged  from  without  by  community  ani- 
mosities and  torn  from  within  by  an  uncer- 
tain state  of  discipline,  It  w,-.s  little  more 
than  a  bold  but  chaotic  and  grossly  expen- 
sive adveiiiurc  in  social  reform. 

Now  the  abr-iiioiis  between  the  camp  and 
New  Bedford  have  been  worked  out  to  a  de- 
gree at  which  the  city  is  disposed  at  least  to 
tolerate  its  role  of  host  to  685  visitors  from 
the  hard-core  slums. 

The  costs  are  still  high  but  they  have  been 
trimmed  down  to  $6,000  per  student-yeir 
and  the  staff  has  managed  to  compress  the 
training  period  to  less  than  nine  months. 

"We  don't  turn  out  finished  products."  says 
Tlieodore  Nelson,  the  camp  director,  "but 
they  are  a  little  less  shaggy,  a  little  less 
frightening,  and  a  little  less  frightened  than 
they  were  when  they  came.  They  have  ab- 
sorbed enough  basic  education  to  compete 
In  the  la'oor  market  and  are  resilient  enough 
to  bounce  back  If  they  are  turned  down  for  a 
Job." 

The  first  great  discovery  of  the  Job  Corps 
was  that  the  slum  kids  are  much  more  dis- 
advantaged than  anyone  thought  they  were. 
Over  30  per  cent  of  those  admitted  to  the 
Job  Corps  have  been  unable  to  read  a  single, 
simple  sentence;  over  35  per  cent  had  trouble 
subtracting  6  from  10:  over  80  per  cent  have 
had  no  contact  with  a  doctor  or  a  dentist 
for  more  than  10  years. 

The  second  great  discovery  at  Rodman  Is 
that  these  young  people  can  be  pushed  much 
harder  In  terms  of  learning,  seU'-dlscipline, 
and  responsibility  than  any  expert  dreamed 
possible.  Their  adaptability  r.nd  responsive- 
ness have  totally  refuted  the  fallacy  which 
gave  the  Job  Corps  Its  initial  problems. 

This  was  the  theory  that  the.^e  slum  young- 
sters had  been  ao  badly  distorted  by  their 
environments  that  It  wac  unwise  to  subject 
them  to  the  restraints  and  requirements  nor- 
mally Imposed  by  any  institution.  Although 
this  pernil.^slvenets  has  been  abandoned  here 
and  In  other  centers.  It  still  muddles  the 
Image  of  the  Job  Corps  In  the  public  mind. 
Nelson  and  his  staff  reject  the  notion  that 
training  of  equal  efTectiveness  can  be  accom- 
plished in  nonresident  vocational  schools.  To 
them  the  opportunity  to  control  the  boys' 
environment  Is  crucial  to  the  process  of  ef- 
fecting a  break  with  the  defeatism  of  their 
pasts. 

Job  Corps  centers  like  Rodman  have  been 
exposed  to  criticism  from  the  moment  they 
began  but  none  of  them  are  more  than  30 
months  old  and  most  have  bsen  going  for  less 
than  two  years.  Only  now,  after  special  teach- 
ing and  management  techniques  have  been 
developed  through  frenzied  innovation.  Is  It 
really  fair  to  Judge  them. 

The  House  Republicans  propose  to  cut  the 
number  of  camps,  deliver  the  survivors  Into 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  embark  on  a  new  concept  of 
resident  training.  Thl.s  seems  foolhardy  at  ft 
moment  when  the  Job  Corps  Is  evincing 
enough  flexibility  and  resourcefulness  to  do 
the  Job  for  which  it  was  created. 

This  training  Is  costly  and  It  must  clearly 
be  reserved  for  the  hard-shell  cases.  But  the 
chance  to  transform  prospective  urban  guer- 
rillas Into  constructive  citizens  Is  well  worth 
the  price. 


STATEMENT   BY   SENATOR  NELSON 
ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  Prc.<^ident.  the 
able  and  dlstinRuished  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  FMr.  Nelson!  recently 


made  a  statement  on  Vietnam,  expressing 
his  views  on  the  significance  of  the  Ton- 
kin Bay  joint  resolution  which  has  led 
to  the  steady  escalation  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson 
ON  Vietnam 
In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  renewed 
and  vigorous  discussions  about  the  meaning 
and  Intent  of  the  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution.  It 
has  lately  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  Ad- 
ministration spoke-men,  writers  and  others 
that  the  overwhelming  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion in  1964  expre.ssed  Congressional  approval 
of  whatever  future  military  action  the  Ad- 
ministration deemed  necessary  to  thwart  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam  including  a  total  change 
In  the  character  of  our  mission  there  from 
one  of  technical  aid  and  assistance  to  a  full 
scale  ground  war  with  our  troops. 

This,  of  course,  Is  pure  nonsense.  If  such  a 
proposition  had  been  put  to  the  Senate  in 
August,  1964,  a  substantial  number  of  Sena- 
tors, if  not  a  majority,  would  have  opposed 
the  resolution.  What  we  are  now  witnessing  Is 
a  frantic  attempt  by  the  Hawks  to  spread 
the  blame  and  responsibility  for  Vietnam  on 
a  broader  base.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to 
get  away  with  It.  It  Is  not  accurate  history 
and  it  Is  not  healthy  for  the  political  system. 
The  future  welfare  of  our  country  depends 
upon  an  understanding  of  how  and  why  we 
got  Involved  In  a  war  that  does  not  serve  our 
national  self  Interest.  If  we  don't  understand 
the  mistakes  that  got  us  Into  this  one  we 
won't  be  able  to  avoid  blundering  into  the 
next. 

The  Intent  and  meaning  of  any  proposition 
before  the  Congress  Is  determined  by  the 
plain  language  of  the  act  Itself,  the  Interpre- 
tation of  that  language  by  the  official  spokes- 
man for  the  measure  and  the  context  of  the 
times  In  which  It  Is  considered. 

Because  of  my  concern  about  the  broad 
Implications  of  some  of  the  language  I  offered 
a  clarifying  amendment.  The  official  Admin- 
istration spokesman  for  the  resolution.  Mr. 
Fulbrlght,  said  the  amendment  was  unneces- 
sary because  the  Intent  of  the  resolution  was 
really  the  same  as  my  more  specific  amend- 
ment. In  short,  according  to  Mr.  Fulbrlght, 
the  resolution  did  not  intend  to  authorize  a 
fundamental  change  In  our  role  In  Vietnam. 
Three  Presidents  had  made  It  clear  what 
that  limited  role  was,  and  this  resolution  did 
not  aim  or  claim  to  change  it. 

If  the  official  Administration  spokesman 
for  a  measure  on  the  floor  Is  to  be  subse- 
quently repudiated  at  the  convenience  of 
the  Administration,  why  bother  about  such 
matters  as  "legislative  intent?"  In  fact,  why 
bother  about  Administration  spokesmen  at 
all?  At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  I  will 
reprint  from  the  Congressional  Record  my 
colloquy  with  Mr.  Fullbrlght  which  formed 
the  basis  for  my  vote  on  the  Tonkin  Bay  Res- 
olution. H;id  he  told  me  that  the  resolution 
meant  what  the  Administration  now  claims 
it  means  1  would  have  opposed  it  and  so 
would  have  Mr.  Fulbrlght. 

However,  an  even  more  Important  factor  In 
determining  the  Intent  of  that  resolution  Is 
the  political  context  of  the  times  when  It  was 
considered  by  the  Congress.  It  was  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration  on  August  6  and 
7.  1964.  We  were  In  the  middle  of  a  Presiden- 
tial campaign.  Goldwater  was  under  heavy 
attack  for  his  advocacy  of  escalation.  The 
Administration  clearly  and  repeatedly  In- 
sisted during  that  period  that  we  should  not 
fight  a  pround  war  with  our  troops.  No  one 
in  the  Administration  was  suggesting  any 
change  in  our  very  limited  participation  In 
the  Vietnam  aHalr. 
The  v;hole  mcod  of  the  country  was  against 


Goldwater  and  escalation  and  particularly 
against  ths  Idea  that  "American  boys  '  should 
fight  a  war  that  "Asian  boys"  should  fight  for 
themselves,  as  the  President  put  it  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year. 

For  the  Administration  now  to  say  that  the 
Tonkin  Resolution  considered  during  this 
period  had  as  part  of  its  purpose  the  intent 
to  secure  Congressional  approval  for  fundi- 
mentally  altering  our  role  in  Vietnam  to  our 
present  ground  war  commitment  is  political 
nonsense  If  not  in  ii.cx,  pure  hypocrisy. 

If  Mr.  P\i!bright,  speaking  for  the  Admin- 
istration, had  in  fact  ;ussert€d  that  this  was 
one  of  the  objectives  of  the  resolution  the 
Administration  would  have  repudiated  him 
out  of  hand.  They  would  have  told  him  and 
the  Congress  this  resolution  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  ide.i  of  changing  our  long  estab- 
lished role  In  Vietnam.  They  would  have  told 
Congress  as  they  were  then  telling  the  coun- 
try that  we  oppose  Goldwater's  irresponsible 
proposals  for  bombing  the  North  and  we  op- 
pose getting  involved  in  a  land  w.-ir  there 
with  our  troops.  That  was  the  Admlnii.tratlon 
position  when  the  Tonkin  Resolution  was 
before  us.  They  can't  change  It  now.  It  lo 
rather  ironic  now  to  see  how  many  otherwise 
responsible  and  thoughtful  people  have  been 
"taken  in"  by  the  line  that  Congress  did  in 
fact  by  Its  Tonkin  vots  authorize  tais  whole 
vast  involvement  in  Vietnam.  The  fact  Is 
neither  Congie.s6  nor  the  Administration 
thought  that  was  the  meaning  of  Tonkin— 
and  both  would  have  denied  it  If  the  isstie 
liad  been  raised. 

The  current  intensity  of  the  discussion 
over  the  military  st.itus  of  Vietn.-tm.  the 
Tonkin  Resolution  and  the  elections  signal 
a  new  phase  of  the  war  dialogue.  What's 
really  new  In  the  dialogue  now  Is  the  sudden, 
almost  universal  recognition  by  a  majority 
of  the  Hawks  thit  this  Is  after  all  a  much 
bigger  w.^r  than  they  had  bargained  for. 

They  now  realize  for  the  first  time  that  to 
win  a  conventional  military  victory  will  re- 
quire a  much  more  massive  rommltment  of 
men  and  miterial  than  they  ever  dreamed 
would  be  necessary.  How  many  men?  A  mil- 
lion at  least  and  perhaps  two  million  without 
any  assurance  that  a  clear  cut  military  vic- 
tory would  result  in  any  event.  Furthermore, 
It  has  finally  d.awned  on  the  Hawks  that  a 
military  victory  does  not  assure  a  political 
victory — m  fact  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween the  two  and  one  without  the  other  Is 
of  no  value  whatsoever. 

This  new  recognition  of  the  tough  realities 
of  Vietnam  afford  the  opportunity  for  a  re- 
appraisal of  our  situation  in  Vietnam  and 
a  redirection  of  our  efforts. 

The  danger  we  now  face  Is  the  mounting 
pressure  from  military  and  political  sources 
for  a  substantial  escalation  of  the  bombing 
attack  in  the  North.  The  fact  is  the  whole 
military-political  power  establishment  (both 
Republican  and  Democratic)  has  been  caught 
In  a  colossal  miscalculation.  They  have  been 
caught  and  exposed  In  the  very  brief  period 
of  24  months  since  we  foolishly  undertook  a 
land  war  commitment. 

They  did  not  then  nor  do  they  now  un- 
derstand the  nature,  character  and  vigor  of 
the  political  revolution  In  Vietnam.  But  in 
order  to  save  face  they  are  now  demanding 
an  expansion  of  the  war.  If  they  prevail  we 
will  then  see  another  fruitless  expansion 
which  will  not  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion 
but  will  extend  our  risk  of  a  confrontation 
with  China. 

Unfortunately  the  Administration  con- 
tinues Its  polU'v  of  so  called  controlled  ex- 
pansion of  pressure  on  the  North  which  really 
Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  endless  escala- 
tion which  will  likely  lead  to  a  vast  expan- 
sion of  the  war.  It  ought  to  be  understood 
once  and  for  nil  that  no  amount  of  pressure 
on  the  North  will  settle  the  war  In  the  South. 
A  complete  incineration  of  the  North  will  not 
end  the  capacity  of  the  guerrilla  to  continue 
the  fight  In  the  South. 
Though  we  committed  a  grave  blunder  In 
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putting  ground  troops  into  Vietnam  In  the 
first  place,  it  does  net  ma'Ke  sense  to  com- 
pound the  blunder  by  pouring  in  additional 
troops.  The  Admlniitratlon  proposal  for 
45,000  additional  troops  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands more  demanded  by  the  military  is 
simply  a  blind  and  foolish  move  In  the  wrong 
direction. 

What  the  military  really  needs  Is  a  million 
or  two  million  ground  troops  for  the  war 
they  want  to  fight.  Furth.ermore,  no  one  can 
explain  what  possible  proportii.nal  benefit 
this  country  or  the  free  world  will  get  for 
this  kind  of  massive  allocation  of  resources — 
even  assuming  this  would  win  the  military- 
political  war  which  I  think  Is  highly  doubt- 
ful. 

There  Is  no  e.asy  solution  to  our  Involve- 
ment, but  now,  before  it  is  too  late.  Is  the 
time  to  decide  what  direction  from  here  we 
are  going  to  go  in  Vietnam. 

There  Is,  it  seems  to  me,  only  one  sensible 
direction  to  go  and  ih..t  is  toward  de-escala- 
tion and  negotiations. 

It  Was  a  mistake  for  us  to  Americanize  this 
war  In  the  first  p!.".ce,  nnd  It  is  an  even  greater 
mistake  to  continue  it  as  an  American  war. 
As  soon  as  the  elections  are  over  this  Sunday 
we  should  cease  bombing  the  North  in  order 
to  afford  the  opportunity  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  negotiations.  It  is  rather  Ironic 
that  Clilef  of  State  Thleu,  the  military  can- 
didate for  President,  lavors  a  bombing  pause 
but  our  military  oppose  it.  Whose  war  is 
this? 

Next  we  should  fundamentally  alter  our 
military  and  political  policies  In  the  South. 
We  should  notify  the  South  that  henceforth 
It  will  be  the  Job  of  South  Vietnamese  to  do 
the  chore  of  political  and  military  pacifica- 
tion of  the  South.  While  our  troops  occupy 
the  popuh.tion  centers,  furnish  the  supplies, 
transportation  and  air  cover.  It  must  be  the 
Job  of  the  Vietnamese  to  win  the  political 
and  military  war  In  the  South,  If  they  do 
not  have  the  morale,  the  Interest,  the  deter- 
mination to  win  under  these  circumstances 
then  their  cause  can't  be  won  at  all. 

Surely  it  ought  to  be  understood  by  now 
that  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  meaningful 
solution  to  the  Vietnam  problem  they  must 
be  the  ones  wiio  make  It  meaningful. 

Furthermore.  If  it  is  true,  as  our  State  De- 
partment says,  that  all  other  South  East 
Asian  countries  feel  they  have  a  stake  in 
Vietnam,  let  them  send  some  troops  of  their 
own  to  prove  their  Interest. 

Under  this  approach  we  will  reduce  the 
loss  of  our  troops  to  a  minimum  and  we 
will  find  out  whether  our  allies  In  the  South 
really  believe  they  have  something  to  fight 
for.  If  they  do,  they  have  the  chance  to 
build  their  own  country.  If  they  don't,  then 
we  should  get  out. 

This  It  seems  to  me  is  our  best  alternative 
to  the  fruitless  policy  of  endless  escalation. 


TRIBUTE    TO    SENATOR    JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  appeared  In  the  September 
16.  1967.  issue  of  the  West  Virginia  Hill- 
billy, an  article  complimentarv-  of  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph.  The  article  spoke  about 
Senator  Randolph's  long  efforts  to  assist 
the  blind  people  of  our  country,  and  I 
think  It  Is  a  very  appropriate  tribute  to 
a  man  who  has  devoted  so  much  of  his 
efforts  over  so  long  a  period  of  time  to 
such  a  great  humanitarian  cause. 

I  join  with  the  editor  of  that  news- 
paper in  lils  statement; 

The  blind  can  count  on  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph  for  further  creative  efforts  in  their 
behalf— not  charity  but  efforts  designed  to 
help  them  help  themselves,  In  honor  and 
dignity. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
article  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows; 

Hanging  on  the  wall  of  the  Washington 
ofll-e  of  U.  S.  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  (D  , 
West  Virginia)  is — of  all  things— a  foun- 
tain pen.  For  30  years  now  it  has  been  dis- 
played in  a  prominent  place  in  its  own  special 
glass  frame  along  with  a  commemorative 
note  from  the  late  Pres.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt dated  June  20.  1936.  That  was  the  day 
when  President  Roosevelt  gave  the  then- 
young  West  Virginia  Congressman  the  pen 
after  he  had  signed  into  law  the  R.indolph- 
Sheppard  bill  •whereby  blind  people  are  to 
operate  the  vending  machine  stands  insido 
government  buildings." 

Beneficiaries — 2600  at  last  count — of  this 
legislation  can  be  seen  at  the  2450  or  so 
stands  In  operation  in  federal  buildings 
throughout  the  nation.  (AH  told,  more  than 
4000  blind  persons  and  their  families  have 
benefited  directly  from  this  act.)  More  sig- 
nificant than  the  prized  fountain  pen  is  the 
outstanding  employment  record  these  busi- 
nessmen and  women  have  maintained  con- 
sistently throughout  the  years. 

A  goc>d  example  is  Charles  Kauffman.  who 
for  23  years  operated  the  vending  business  In 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  In  his  native  Fargo, 
North  Dakota.  Installed  as  its  first  operator. 
Charles  became  a  model  example  of  the  blind 
In  his  dealings  with  thousands  of  customers. 
So  complete  was  his  acceptance  as  a  "nor- 
mal" person  that  post-ofiice  users  have  come 
up  to  ask  him  on  a  number  of  occasions: 
"Are  you  really  blind?"  Presently,  Charles 
Kauffman  is  a  capable  teacher  of  the  blind 
But  he  is  grateful  for  his  stand  experience, 
which  ho  says  prepared  him  for  this  im- 
portant work. 

A  difficult  man  to  follow  In  the  post-cfflce 
stand?  No  doubt.  But  his  successor,  Charles 
Stlllwell,  Is  proving  equally  capable.  Not  only 
is  this  well-regarded  operator  blind,  but  he 
wears  an  artificial  limb  as  well. 

In  another  part  of  the  country.  Frank 
Rourke  has  been  In  continuous  operation  of 
the  vending  stand  in  the  U.S.  Post  Office  in 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  since  it  was  estab- 
lished In  1937.  He  was  a  bachelor  when  he 
started.  However,  that  status  was  destined  to 
change  when  he  met  the  pretty  girl  who  be- 
came his  wife  21  years  ago. 

Having  lost  most  of  his  sight  In  an  acci- 
dent when  he  was  18  years  old.  Prank  com- 
pleted his  high-school  education  at  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Watertown,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Utilizing  the  musical  training  he 
had  obtained  there,  for  a  time  he 
was  a  radio  vocalist  and  played  the  piano  in 
combos  at  restaurants   around  New  Haven. 

But  the  stand  has  given  him  his  real  satis- 
faction. Frank  likes  people,  and  his  vending 
business  has  kept  him  In  touch  with  great 
numbers  of  them  while  enabling  him  to  make 
his  own  way. 

"I  Just  take  things  In  stride,"  he  says,  "try 
to  be  of  service,  and  cheer  people  up."  FYank 
Is  best  at  aiding  people  In  locating  lost  ar- 
ticles! "We're  all  losing  things  every  day," 
he  tells  them,  cheerfully  encouraging  them  to 
retrace  their  steps. 

Frank  does  not  speak  of  his  lost  eyesight 
unless  questioned.  Consciously,  he  stresses 
his  good  fortune  at  being  accepted  for  what 
he  is — a  capable   enterprising  businessman. 

He  can  identify  at  least  three-quarters  of 
his  customers  by  the  sound  of  their  voices 
even  though  their  transactions  are  short. 
These  Include  transient  patrons,  who  step 
Inside  the  post  office  to  buy  candy  and  news- 
papers while  waiting  for  the  bus. 

'I  can  sense  an  imcomfortable  customer 
by  his  weak  voice  in  asking  for  something," 
Frank  adds.  "But  a  strong  and  meaningful 
hello  on  my  part  can  generally  dispel  any 
uneasiness." 

Another    gregarious     blind     businessman. 


Jolin  Richardson,  for  several  years  has  op- 
erated the  vending  stand  at  the  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  federal  building.  Blinded  in  one  eye 
at  The  age  of  seven,  he  lost  the  sight  of  the 
second  wiiea  as  was  14.  The  Itidiana  Scliool 
for  the  Blind  prepared  him  for  his  first  Job 
In  a  large  industrial  plant. 

Away  from  ais  stand,  John  spends  much  of 
his  time  helping  other  blinded  persons.  He 
recently  finished  serving  his  fifth  term  as 
president  of  the  Indiana  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  an  unprecedented  honor. 
Also  he  has  served  two  terms  as  member  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Blind  to  the 
btate  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  'John 
is  a  friend  and  adviser  to  any  blind  Hoosier." 
a  business  aosociate  says. 

At  home  are  his  wife  and  two  small  .but 
very  active  sons.  The  family  has  recently 
moved  Into  their  new  home  in  a  new  sec- 
lion  of  the  city  and  there  Is  a  good  car  in 
the  garage — ample  evidence  of  the  financial 
opportunities  that  are  made  available  to  the 
blind  as  a  result  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act. 

Rightly  described  at  the  time  as  a  "most 
humane  act "  by  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard legislation  "culminated  the 
efforts  of  a  number  of  energetic  men  In  and 
out  of  government  who  Just  wouldn't  give 
up,"  Senator  Randolph  emphasized.  "Not  the 
least  of  whom  was  the  late  Sen.  Morris  Shep- 
pard   (D..  Texas),  cosponsor  of  the  bill." 

Similar  legislation  had  been  proposed  be- 
fore. One  such  bill  was  Introduced  by  the 
late  Sen.  James  W.  Wadsworth  Jr.  (R..  New 
Yoik)  In  1921.  Then  In  1931  blind  Sen.  Thom- 
as D.  Schall  (R.,  Minnesota)  introduced  an- 
other. 

Certainly,  one  man  who  worked  most  tire- 
lessly to  provide  the  blind  with  opportunity 
for  self  employment  was  a  talented  young 
blind  attorney  by  the  name  of  Leonard  Rob- 
inson. 

"This  young  man  must  have  spent  a  mini- 
mum of  $10,000  of  his  own  money,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  time  he  devoted  In  the  pro- 
longed fight  for  support  of  the  bill,"  Senator 
Randolph  has  observed.  Two  years  out  of 
Western  Reserve  Law  School,  Robinson 
Jumped  into  the  fight  In  1931  after  reading 
a  Braille  account  of  the  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Schall. 

The  Idea  of  vending  stands  appealed  to 
him.  At  his  own  expense  he  went  to  New  York 
City  to  a  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind.  It  was  to  be  only  the  first  of  many 
long  round  trips — from  Ohio  to  Washington 
to  New  York  to  Washington  again — which  he 
would^make  at  his  own  expense.  The  last 
talk  of  the  conference  was  delivered  by  a 
Canadian  who  explained  Canada's  program 
of  vending  stands  and  small  businesses  for 
blind  persons. 

If  Canada  could  be  successful — with  Its 
widely  scattered  population — why  couldn't 
the  United  States,  with  many  more  cities  and 
a  much  denser  population?  He  Introduced 
himself  to  the  Canadian  speaker,  and  gath- 
ered as  many  facts  as  he  could. 

The  months  added  Into  a  year  as  Leonard 
Robinson  determinedly  built  up  personal  and 
group  support  for  the  proposal.  In  a  Janu- 
ary 1933  meeting  with  President-elect  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  In  New  York,  he  lost  no  time 
In  launching  Into  his  campaign  for  support, 
Roosevelt  promised  his  approval  of  legislation 
to  make  stands  possible  in  federal  buildings. 

One  would  think  this  would  have  ended 
the  struggle  for  enactment  of  such  a  bill. 
But  success  on  Capitol  Hill  comes  harder. 
In  fact,  It  would  be  three  and  a  half  years 
In  the  future.  Toward  the  end  of  1933,  others 
proposed  that  President  Roosevelt  establish 
the  vending  stands  for  the  blind  by  execu- 
tive order. 

"That  won't  del"  Robinson  insisted.  "What 
one  president  orders,  another  president  could 
countermand.  We  must  have  legislation.  Al- 
though it  will  demand  widespread  support,  It 
will  Insure  that  the  support  •will  continue." 
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Robinson  was  no  longer  a  loner  on  hla 
nslta  from  Ohio  to  Washington.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Washington.  D.C..  Lions  Club,  a 
friend  told  him.  "You  need  new  blood  In  your 
campaign.  And  I  Itnow  Just  the  man  you  will 
want  to  talk  to — Congressnian  Randolph. 
Why  not  come  down  with  me  to  St.  Louis  to 
the  Lions  Ck)nvention  there  and  meet  him?" 

And  so  the  three  met.  That  was  In  1934. 
"We  had  a  night  off  from  our  convention  in 
St.  Louis  for  a  river  cruise  on  the  Missis- 
sippi,"  Senator  Randolph  mused.  "I  well  re- 
member that  sweltering  night." 

Gathered  on  the  Mississippi  River  ferry,  the 
three  men  watched  the  dark  waters  slipping 
past  In  the  humid  night.  The  oppressive 
heat  was  disregarded  as  they  began  mapping 
strategy  for  the  support  of  the  new  bill. 

The  seeds  planted  at  that  meeting  and 
many  thereafter  bore  fruit:  the  bill  for 
which  they  so  earnestly  fought  was  passed 
the  last  day  of  the  74th  Congress, 

Senator  Randolph's  own  Interest  in  helping 
the  blind  dates  back  to  1931.  the  year  he  was 
elected  West  Virginia's  governor  of  Lions  In- 
ternational. Under  his  leadership,  the  50 
West  Virginia  Lions  clubs  had  carried  through 
as  their  major  service  project  an  energetic 
program  to  assist  the  blind. 

During  that  period,  partially  blind  chil- 
dren from  the  state  school  were  screened  to 
determine  which  could  benefit  from  surgery. 

Senator  Randolph  recalls  those  depression 
years:  "Our  state  Lions  clubs  raised  about 
$3000  for  transportation  and  hij^pltal  care 
of  those  children.  We  took  them  from  Rom- 
ney,  near  the  northeastern  state  border,  to 
Bluetleld,  on  the  southern  border." 

D.'.  J.  E.  Blaydes  recalls  that:  "Twenty-six 
chUdren  from  the  West  Virginia  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Romney  were  operated  on  In 
1931,  and  14  the  following  year.  It  was  nec- 
essary for  most  of  these  children  to  have 
three  to  five  surgical  procedures."  The  Blue- 
fleld  ophthalmologist  operated  on  them  at 
no  charge. 

But  Senator  Randolph  was  not  satisfied 
to  leave  It  at  that.  In  a  major  speech  before 
the  1932  convention  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Lions  Clubs  In  Los  Angeles,  he 
urged  that  a  program  of  work  to  help  the 
blind  be  adopted  as  the  service  organization's 
major  activity  Today.  Lions  International 
Is  well  known  for  its  humanitarian  and 
soundly  helpful  programs  for  the  blind.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year,  Senator  Randolph  was 
elected  to  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  authors  of  the  earlier  and  un- 
passed  bills  for  vending  stands  In  federal 
buildings.  Senator  Schall.  did  not  survive  to 
see  the  successful  bill's  enactment  Senator 
Wadsworth  died  In  1952.  The  Act's  co-spon- 
sor. Senator  Sheppard  lived  until  1941.  ob- 
serving with  keen  pleasure  the  continuing 
uptrend  of  stands  open  and  individuals 
assisted. 

Leonard  Robinson  to  this  day  continues 
to  champion  causes  for  the  blind.  Supervisor 
of  the  Vlsu.illy  Handicapped  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  District 
of  Columbia,  he  directs  the  many  agency 
services  for  the  blind  and  visually  handi- 
capped. 

Sen.itor  Randolph's  own  support  of  the 
blind  has  Intensified  over  the  years.  During 
the  30  years  since  the  enactment  of  the  orig- 
inal Randolph-Sheppard  act.  he  has  piloted 
through  the  Congress  various  amendments. 
Some  have  passed;  some  have  not.  More  re- 
cently, he  has  tackled  the  problem  of  auto- 
mation. In  a  November  1963  address  on 
"Automation  and  the  Sightless  .American." 
the  Senator  called  for  imaginative  and 
prompt  solutions  to  the  problems  deriving 
from  automation,  which  has  provided  com- 
petition for  the  personal  sales  services  of  the 
bUnd. 

Automation  Itself,  the  Senator  hopes,  will 
offer  opportunities  for  dignified  employment 
of  blind  persons.  He  cites  a  "breakthroueh" 
In  the  vending  stands  themselves.  The  stor- 
age  space    with   freezers    for   reloading    the 


food-vending  machines  can  be  designed  par- 
ticularly to  permit  trained  blind  persons  to 
service  such  stands.  This  already  has  been 
done  successfully.  He  also  points  out  that  the 
blind  can  be  skillful  operators  of  some  auto- 
mated machines. 

Ironically,  the  Senator's  own  eyesight  was 
threatened.  In  the  latter  part  of  February 
1964,  while  holding  official  Senate  hearings  In 
Florida,  he  noticed  that  a  partial  curtiiln  of 
darkness  suddenly  had  dropped  over  his  right 
eye.  Always  a  person  to  finish  up  the  task  at 
hand,  and  not  one  to  fret  about  his  habitual- 
ly sturdy  health,  the  Senator  donned  dark 
gl.tsses  during  the  day  and  worried  a  little 
during  the  nights. 

Bick  in  Washington,  he  consulted  an 
ophthalmologist.  During  a  three-hour  ex- 
amination, the  eye  specialist  discovered  that 
he  had  lost  70  percent  of  vision  in  his  right 
eye.  The  cause  was  a  "detached  retina." 

Often  compared  to  the  film  in  the  back 
of  a  camera,  the  retina  consists  of  a  wall  of 
sensitive  nerve  endings  covering  moet  of  the 
inside  of  the  eye.  Receiving  the  light  waves, 
it  transforms  them  Into  Impulses  and  relays 
these  Impulses,  by  way  of  the  optic  nerve, 
to  the  higher  visual  centers  of  the  brain  for 
interpretation  as  sight. 

When  the  retina  becomes  torn  for  any 
reason,  the  usual  cause  of  detached  retina, 
inner-eye  fluid  seeps  through  the  tear  caus- 
ing the  retina  to  separate  (detach)  from  its 
underlying  blood  supply,  the  choroid.  Thus 
deprived  of  nourishment  for  too  long  a  pe- 
riod, the  detached  portion  of  the  retina  will 
die,  and  the  patient  is  bUnded.  Even  If  It  is 
only  a  small  tear,  enough  fluid  ca.n  seep 
through  eventually  so  that  the  entire  retina 
becomes  detached. 

Yet  If  this  condition  is  discovered  soon 
enough  to  permit  early  repair  of  the  retina, 
the  sight  In  the  patient's  eye  may  be  saved. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  It  is  so  essen- 
tial for  any  patient  with  a  visual  disturbance 
to  consult  with  his  ophthalmologist  Immedi- 
ately. 

The  Senator's  threatened  partial  blindness 
was  announced  in  the  Senate  and  published 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  the  news- 
p.apers.  Flowers  from  Capitol  Hill,  from  Lions 
club  friends,  from  his  many  aviation-indus- 
try friends,  from  operators  of  stands  for  the 
blind,  and  from  West  Virginians,  soon  banked 
his  hospital  room. 

Encouragement  poured  In  from  the  blind 
operators. 

"God  bless  your  surgery — we  can  tell  you 
that  life  Is  good."  wrote  one. 

Fortunately  for  Senator  Randolph,  the 
operation  on  his  eye  was  jjerformed  soon 
enough.  His  sight  was  completely  restored. 
Five  weeks  later  he  was  well  enough  to  return 
to  the  Senate  for  a  short  visit.  There  he 
received  spontaneous  tribute  from  his  col- 
leagues. 

Sen.  Michael  ("Mike")  Mansfield  of  Mon- 
tana addressed  the  Senate.  "In  a  sense.  It  Is 
ironical  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  had  an  eye  operation,  because 
it  was  he  who.  more  than  anyone  else,  Intro- 
duced and  supported  legislation  seeking  to 
provide  more  benefits  for  the  blind." 

Senator  Randolph's  eyes  are  good  today; 
his  mind  Is  still  filled  with  thoughts  of  the 
less  fortunate. 

"People  are  prone  to  think  of  the  blind 
as  a  group  of  physically  handicapped  persons 
much  more  difficult  to  aid  constructively 
than  those  with  other  handicaps.  I  think 
Just  the  opposite  Is  true.  I  believe  these 
sightless  people  have  developed  a  sensitivity 
to  people  and  surroundings,  and  are  less  sub- 
ject to  dlstr.actlon  than  many  sighted  per- 
sons. You  know,  the  skill  with  which  they 
use  their  hands  is  truly  remarkable. 

"I  would  like  the  use  of  the  vending  stands 
for  the  blind  to  be  as  widespread  as  possible," 
he  adds.  "But  I  believe  there  are  many  other 
opportunities  for  independence  for  blind  per- 
sons which  we  might  develop." 

And  BO  the  blind  can  count  on  Sen.  Jen- 


nings Randolph  for  further  creative  efforts 
in  their  behalf — not  charity  but  efforts  de- 
signed to  help  them  help  themselves.  In 
honor  and  dignity. 
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SUCCESSFUL    GOODWnX,    TRIP    TO 
JAPAN  BY  KAMEHAMEHA 

SCHOOLS    STUDENTS 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
note  with  pleasure  the  successful  good- 
will trip  to  Japan  which  was  made  during 
the  past  summer  by  a  group  of  Kame- 
hameha  Schools  students  from  Hawaii. 
The  enthusiastic  reception  the  students 
received  in  Japan  has  been  reported  in 
a  letter  from  the  American  Consul  in 
Fukuoka,  Mr.  John  E.  Kelly,  to  Dr.  James 
W.  Bushong.  president  of  Kamehameha 
Schools,  Honolulu. 

An  excerpt  from  the  letter  states: 

Tlie  students  of  the  Kamehameha  Schools 
are  the  best  representatives  I  have  seen  so 
far  of  Hawaii's  alcha  spirit.  For  this  reason. 
it  would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  the  Amer- 
ican Image  here  in  Japan  If  these  visits  could 
continue  as  a  supplement  on  the  private  level 
to  our  official  e^ort  to  promote  friendship 
and  understanding  with  Japan. 

The  Kamehameha  Schools  were  estab- 
lished in  1887  under  the  will  of  Princess 
Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop  and  are  admin- 
istered by  trustees  of  the  Bishop  estate. 
Princess  Pauahi  was  the  last  of  the  line 
of  Kamehamehas.  the  dynasty  estab- 
lished by  Kamehameha  I  when  he  united 
all  the  islands  under  his  own  rule  in  the 
late  18th  century. 

The  10  Kamehameha  students  who 
participated  in  the  goodwill  trip  were 
Thomas  Akana,  Moses  Akana,  Edward 
Hali,  Steward  Williams,  Robert  Cazimero, 
Donna  Brandl,  Consuelo  Dupio,  Sharlene 
Holt,  Haunani  Keahi,  and  Darlene  Ke- 
hua.  Chaperons  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burl 
Yarberry. 

I  compliment  the  tour  group  for  its 
noteworthy  contributions  as  goodwill 
ambassadors.  The  members  brought  great 
credit  not  only  to  themselves  and  their 
schools  but  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  and 
the  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Consul  Kelley's  letter  to  Dr.  Bushong  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Consulate  op  the  United 

St.\tes  of  America. 
Fukuoka,  Japan,  July  31.  1967. 
Dr.  James  W.  Bushong. 
President,  Kamehameha  Schools, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Dear  Sib:  I  thought  you  might  be  Inter- 
ested in  an  interim  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  ten  very  fine  representatives  of  the 
Kamehameha  Schools  who  are  In  the  midst 
of  their  good-will  tour  through  Kyushu. 
Japan.  The  group  has  left  Fukuoka  Prefec- 
ture after  a  2-week  stay  which  saw  them 
play  to  packed  houses  every  day  and  brought 
swarms  of  Japanese  students  backstage  for 
Informal  exchanges  afterwards.  Discussion 
meetings  with  Japanese  students  were  re- 
portedly well-attended  and  lively.  A  charity 
show,  held  here  in  Fukuoka  City,  played  to  a 
packed  house.  I  understand  that  In  Kokura, 
the  group's  last  program  ended  In  a  shower 
of  confetti  and  streamers  from  the  audience. 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  this  group  is  doing 
an  outstanding  Job.  both  of  representing  the 
United  States  and  of  demonstrating  Hawaii's 
unique  contribution  to  man's  search  for  a 
better  society.  It  Is  Important  that  the  aloha 
spirit,  which  has  done  so  much  for  Hawaii, 


should  play  an  International  role  In  binding 
America  and  Japan  together  in  friendship 
and  understanding.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  to  accomplish  this  than  through  the 
mutual  exchange  of  the  cultural  heritages 
of  Hawaii  and  Japan  through  the  medium  of 
visits  such   as   this   one. 

The  students  of  the  Kamehameha  Schools 
are  the  best  representatives  I  have  seen  so 
far  of  Hawaii's  aloha  spirit.  For  this  reason, 
it  would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
American  image  here  in  Japan  If  these  visits 
could  continue  as  a  supplement  on  the  pri- 
vate level  to  our  official  effort  to  promote 
friendship  and  understanding  with  Japan. 

you  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  these 
Kamehameha  School  students.  Making 
friends  seems  to  come  naturally  to  them  and 
this  gift  makes  them  excellent  good-wlU 
Ambassadors. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  E.  Kelley. 
Am,erican  Consul. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS CONCERNING  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
a  small  group  of  citizens  of  Wisconsin, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Maine 
met  in  Wisconsin  to  discuss  the  Viet- 
nam problem.  They  gave  serious  thought 
to  the  problem  and  arrived  at  striking 
and  thought-provoking  conclusions. 
They  then  crystallized  such  conclusions 
into  specific  recommendations. 

I  am  honored  that  they  chose  me  as 
the  person  to  whom  to  present  their 
conclusions  and  recommendations.  In  re- 
sponse to  their  expressions  to  me,  I  have 
sent  a  photocopy  of  their  letter  to  the 
President  for  his  consideration. 

Because  I  feel  that  their  conclusions 
and  recommendations  are  worthy  of 
consideration  by  the  Members  of  this 
body,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 
September  11.  1967. 

Hon.  Margaret  Cha.se  Smith, 
Senate  Office  BJiilding. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Smith:  A  letter  coming  from 
Milwaukee  mav  seem  a  little  unusual,  but 
I  would  ask  you  to  consider  the  general 
thought  contained  which  could  be  helpful. 

A  group  of  us  from  Milwaukee.  Massachu- 
setts. New  York  and  Maine  met  at  South 
Brooksfield  last  week  and  had  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion about  the  Vietnam  problem.  It  was 
the  consensus  that,  while  this  country  has 
embarked  on  a  proper  course,  In  view  of  both 
Us  own  history  and  its  commitments  to  aid 
and  assist  other  countries,  we  do  appear  to 
have  a  problem  of  world-wide  consensus. 

If  we  understand  the  situation  correctly, 
our  countrv  has  made  mutual  military  aid 
pacts  with  "approximately  twenty-five  coun- 
tries. Including  South  Vietnam. 

It  would  be  our  suggestion  that  the  Presi- 
dent or  Mr.  Goldberg  request  a  convocation 
of  the  United  Nations  for  the  following 
purposes : 

First,  to  state  very  explicitly  how  we  got 
into  Vietnam  and  why  we  feel  morally  obli- 
gated to  remain  there  despite  the  deaths  of 
many  thousands  of  our  finest  young  men. 

Second  to  pose  to  the  United  Nations  the 
theory  that  the  United  States  feels  that  Its 
course  and  enormous  costs  are  morally 
correct. 

Third,  that  being  a  democracy,  we  would 
submit  our  position  to  a  world-wide  refer- 
endum. 


Fourth,  If  such  referendum  resulted  in  a 
decision  that  the  United  States  should  re- 
move itself  from  Vietnam,  It  would  also  be 
explicitly  understood  that  our  commitments 
to  some  twenty-five  other  countries  also 
would  be  voided. 

Obviously,  if  our  support  t-o  a  relatively 
small  and  helpless  nation  (at  tremendous 
cost  to  American  lives)  is  not  considered  ap- 
propriate in  a  world-wide  referendum  Insofar 
as  Vietnam  is  concerned,  it  would  obviously 
be  equally  inappropriate  for  us  to  continue 
similar  support  arrangements  for  West  Ger- 
many, England,  Spain.  Japan  or  any  of  the 
other  nations  to  which  we  have  the  same 
kind  of  commitment. 

The  South  Brooksfield  group  feels  that  it 
has  a  two-fold  purpose  here:  First,  to  Induce 
world-wide  democratic  consensus — or  a 
vote — as  to  whether  we  are  or  are  not  pursu- 
ing a  proper  course  Second.  In  the  event  that 
a  world-wide  consensus  voted  against  our 
course,  it  would  be  specifically  understood  In 
advance  that  our  equal  commitments  to 
other  allies  would  be  negated.  This  should 
induce  tliem  to  maintain  this  country's  con- 
tinuing support  by  doing  everything  they 
could  to  help  b.-ing  about  a  satisfactory  and 
honorable  peace  In  Vietnam — and  there  Is 
much  many  could  do. 

All  of  us  who  met  in  South  Brooksfield  (in- 
cluding my  parents-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  L.  Baker,  who  are  registered  voters  there  1. 
felt  that  you  could  best  pursue  the  thought 
outlined  above,  or  many  of  its  Incalculable 
variations,  to  the  most  frultftiJ  results.  While 
most  of  us  are  Republicans,  we  admit  to  our- 
selves that  If  we  were  asked  how  to  better 
solve  the  problems  than  the  President's  cur- 
rent program,  we  would  not  have  a  very  good 
solution.  Our  Vietnam  catastrophe  Is  a  bi- 
partisan problem. 

We.  at  South  Brooksfield.  liked  to  believe 
that  if  the  entire  problem  and  its  solution 
were  made  a  democratic  decision  by  the 
whole  world  some  rather  fruitful  conse- 
quences might  result. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Robert  A.  Burns. 


GREAT  SALT  LAKE  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  July  of 
this  vear.  the  Senate  passed  S.  25,  to 
establish  the  Great  Salt  Lake  National 
Monument.  The  bill  is  now  pending  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Recently,  an  article  entitled  "Monu- 
mental Controversy  Over  Antelope  Is- 
land," published  in  the  National  Ob- 
ser\'er  for  Monday.  September  4,  1967, 
came  to  my  attention.  In  the  article,  Nel- 
son Wadsworth  reviews  the  situation  sur- 
rounding the  national  monument  pro- 
posal and  has  some  verj-  interesting 
comments  to  make  about  Antelope  Is- 
land. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Ante- 
lope Island  is  the  platform  which  con- 
stitutes the  Great  Salt  Lake  National 
Monument. 

From  this  verj-  primitive  and  appeal- 
ing island,  one  can  view  the  lake  and  can 
enter  its  waters  for  bathing,  or  can  hike 
to  the  high,  craggy  peaks,  and  can  look 
back  to  see  the  Wasatch  Front  and  much 
of  the  Great  Basin.  He  can  stand  on  the 
v.'ater-level  beaches  of  prehistoric  lakes, 
or  picnic  near  one  of  the  island  springs, 
or  \iew  buffalo,  deer,  and  other  animal 
and  bird  life  which  abounds. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  points  out  that,  con- 
trary to  opponents'  views,  Antelope  Is- 
land is  not  "a  barren,  desolate  desert  isle, 
hostile  to  man.  and  not  worthy  of  na- 
tional monument  status."  It  is  a  very 
beautiful,  appealing,  primitive,  and  un- 


touched area  and  is  very  near  to  Salt 
Lake  City. 

I  think  that  Senator  Bennett  put  It 
best  when  he  said  at  the  hearings  that 
the  island  might  not  be  noticed  by  any- 
body if  it  were  an>'A\here  but  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  In  saying  this, 
he  put  his  finger  exactly  on  the  point. 
The  island  is  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and, 
therefore,  stands  out  as  a  notable  land- 
scape feature,  and  it  gives  a  point  of  ac- 
cess and  observation  on  the  lake. 

For  more  than  20  years,  residents  of 
Utah  have  been  embarrassed  and  dis- 
appointed that  the  Great  Salt  Lake  was 
not  accessible  to  visitors  or  to  local  citi- 
zens because  the  receding  of  the  water  of 
the  lake  left  extensive  mud  flats  and  bar- 
ren beaches.  During  all  of  this  time  we 
have  felt  that  something  had  to  be  done 
to  make  the  lake  available  for  swimming 
and  boating,  but  also  available  for  obser- 
vation of  its  geologic  and  historic  won- 
ders. The  ranch  house  that  exists  on 
Antelope  Island  is  the  oldest  dwelling 
house  in  the  State  of  Utah,  still  being 
used  for  its  original  purpose. 

The  lake  itself  has  had  a  romantic  his- 
tory as  a  channel  of  commerce  carrj'ing 
ore'  from  the  northern  areas  to  the 
smelters  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake, 
but  was  also  a  barrier  to  the  transconti- 
nental railroad  and  had  to  be  bridged 
with  a  causeway  some  years  after  the 
golden  spike  had  been  driven  at  Promon- 
tory Summit  It  is  a  great  geographic  fea- 
ture of  the  Mountain  West — America's 
Dead  Sea. 

Recently,  the  National  Geographic  car- 
ried a  very  interesting  article  dealing 
with  the  waters  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
and  the  life  that  exists  therein.  All  of 
these  things  make  it  of  great  interest  to 
the  people  of  America  and  indeed  to  the 
tourists  of  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai'tlcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BE.^CHHEAD    ON    THE    GREAT   LAKE— MONUMEN- 
TAL Controversy  0\-er  Antelope  Island 

(By  Nelson  Wadsworth) 
Salt  Lake  City.— One  of  the  lesser  but  still 
highly  emotional  Issues  facing  Congress  this 
session  is  a  bill  introduced  by  Sen.  Frank  E 
Moss,  Utah  Democrat,  to  create  a  national 
monument  out  of  Antelope  Island  Jtist  off 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Utah's  own  congressional  delegation  Is 
hopelessly  divided  on  the  bill.  As  sponsor. 
Senator  Moss  argues  that  Antelope  Island 
will  give  America  a  plcttu-esque  and  intimate 
access  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  famous. 
Intrlgtilng  "Dead  Sea"  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. And,  he  says,  millions  of  tourists  will 
flock  to  It. 

But.  counters  Sen.  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Utah  Republican.  Antelope  Island  is  nothing 
more  than  a  barren,  desolate,  desert  isle, 
hostile  to  man  and  not  worthy  of  national 
monument  status  Besides,  he  says.  Utah  has 
already  started  to  develop  a  state  park  on 
the  best  acreage  of  the  Island,  and  this  will 
be  sufficient  to  quench  the  curoBlty  ol  Great 
Salt  Lake  visitors. 

In  July  the  Senate  passed  Mr.  Moss'  bill,  46- 
35  on  a  roll-call  vote,  but  now  it  lies  pigeon- 
holed in  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  likely  will  not  be  re- 
ported out  until  early  next  year,  if  then. 
rEW  have  seen  the  i-anii 
The  two  senators  are  often  at  odds  politi- 
cally, but  on  this  one  issue,  even  the  people 
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oX  Utah  And  themselves  divided,  and  not 
neccs.,arlly  ulor.g  political  lines.  Rare  Indeed 
Is  the  Utah  citizen  who  has  Inipected  first- 
hand that  hazy  land  that  Juta  from  the 
southeaitern  short  of  the  lake.  It  Is  called 
Ante'.ope  Island  although  at  the  moment  It 
Is  really  a  peninsula  because  of  the  receding 
waters  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  To  the  ex- 
tremely curious,  however,  the  island's  shores 
beckon,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  find 
out  what  possibly  can  generate  such  violent 
debate  between  the  state's  senators. 

A  bumpy,  rock-strewn  road  leads  straight 
to  Antelope  Island  across  mile  after  mile  of 
dull,  gray  mud  flats.  Tlie  Island  can  be  seen 
from  a  distance,  her  rocky  pe:iks  standing 
misty  and  mysterious  on  the  distant  horizon. 

Here  indeed  Is  an  "enchanted  island,"  lo- 
cated not  In  some  faraway  oceau  but  In  the 
heart  of  America's  arid  West — a  true  desert 
Isle,  pnniltlve  and  v;rgln,  yet  only  20  miles 
as  the  crow  flies  from  downtown  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Before  ths  road  reaches  the  Island,  a  large, 
padlocked  Iron  gate  blocks  the  way  Because 
the  island  is  privately  owned,  vis. tors  are 
discouraged.  With  permission  from  the  own- 
ers and  a  key  to  the  padlock,  through,  pass- 
ing through  the  gate  is  like  a  trip  back  more 
than  a  century.  The  Island  is  practically  un- 
changed since  trapper  Jim  Brldger  discovered 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  m  1824.  Though  Its  peaks 
are  clearly  visible  to  surrounding  civilization 
along  the  thickly  populated  V/asatch  Moun- 
tain front.  Antelope  Island  has  remained  iso- 
lated in  its  primitive  environment  away  from 
the  advancement  of  man. 

A  thick  stand  of  dry  June  Ot&ss,  now  glow- 
ing bright  yellow  In  the  waning  afternoon 
sun,  completely  covers  the  24.000-acre,  15- 
mlle-long  Isle.  This  Is  broken  by  juniper 
trees,  black  lava  rock,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
plant  growth  tiiat  is  nurtured  by  the  Island's 
many  flowing  springs. 

Aiitelope  Island  teems  with  wildlife.  Just  as 
It  did  when  the  Mormon  pioneers  first  settled 
In  Utah  in  1847.  Antelope,  which  gave  the 
Uland  Ita  name,  disappeared  from  the  Island's 
slopes  In  1870.  but  a  herd  of  buffalo  has  sur- 
vived In  the  wild  hablt.it  since  they  were 
planted  here  in  the  1890s.  And  this  herd  Is 
among  the  last  unfenced  bison  remaining  in 
a  wild  state  in  America. 

Deer.  fox.  rabbits,  and  several  varieties  of 
rodents,  including  the  peculiar  Uttle  kan- 
garoo rat.  thrive  in  the  Island  environment. 
Because  they  are  unhunted.  the  deer  merely 
prick  up  their  ejrs  In  curiosity  and  saunter 
away  when  they  see  Island  intruders.  The 
rocks  on  the  island  are  alive  with  chukar.  a 
variety  of  quail  that  have  multiplied  pro- 
f'osely  since  they  were  planted  a  few  years 
ago. 

BTTTFALO   GNAT 

The  most  notorious  creature  on  the  Island 
la  by  far  the  smallest.  He's  a  tiny  black  fly 
no  bigger  than  a  plnhead.  known  locally 
as  the  "buffalo  gnat."  During  the  spring  he 
hatches  by  the  mllUona  and  boldly  attacks 
anything  that  moves.  His  bite  carries  a  wal- 
lop. It  leaves  an  Itchy  welt  for  a  week.  Insect 
repellant.  liberally  applied,  does  not  entirely 
discourage  the  fly. 

To  feel  the  Island's  enchantment,  stalk  the 
wild  bison  as  the  pioneer  hunters  did  In  the 
1880s  with  your  only  weapon  a  camera.  Or 
walk  at  dusk  along  the  Island's  western 
beaches  and  look  out  upon  the  crimson  and 
gold  sunset. 

Or.  for  contrast,  momentarily  fill  your  nos- 
trils with  the  unusual  acrid  odor  of  decaying 
brine  shrimp  washed  up  on  the  gray,  oolitic 
sands.  Then  watch  the  heavy,  moody  waters 
of  the  lake  froth  restlessly  at  the  beach. 
Swim  buoyantly,  unable  to  sink.  In  Salt 
Lake's  blue  depths,  and  feel  the  tight 
tingling  sensation  of  salt  precipitating  on 
your  flesh. 

Wade  out  to  tiny  spft  off  the  northern 
shore  of  Antelope  Island,  where  hordes  of 
sea  gulls  nest,  and  listen  to  the  Incessant 


screeches  of  the  restless  birds  that  saved  the 
Mormon  crops  from  a  cricket  plague  In  1848. 

Beautiful,  some  will  say.  But  others,  less 
Impressed  by  the  desolate  hostility  of  this 
place,  will  shake  their  heads,  and  call  It  ugly 
and  Godforsaken. 

More  than  likely  this  primitive  Island  in 
America's  vast  "inland  sea"  will  one  day  be 
added  to  the  country's  growing  list  of  scenic 
points  of  Interest.  If  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  Invest  taxpayers'  dollars  in  develop- 
ing access  and  facilities,  the  State  of  Utah 
seems  likely  to  do  so.  The  1967  Legislature 
appropriated  $400,000  for  Antelope  Island's 
development  and  recently  negotiated  a  lease- 
purchase  agreement  witji  the  owners  for  pur- 
chase of  some  2.000  acres  of  land  on  the 
northern  shore,  where  the  best  beach  for 
recreation  Is  located. 

When  development  Is  finished,  whether 
state  or  Federal.  Antelope  Island  will  be  the 
only  entree  the  public  has  to  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  Outside  of  a  few  small  swimming 
beaches  en  the  bleak  south  shore,  there  Is 
no  place  where  the  public  can  come  In  inti- 
mate contact  with  this  natural  wonder. 

It  h.is  been  a  source  of  embarrassment  to 
the  State  of  Utah  for  many  years  that  tourists 
can  hardly  find  a  pla<ce  to  see  Salt  Lake,  let 
alone  swim  and  boat  in  It.  The  south  shore 
swimming  beaches  are  located  at  the  base  of 
the  sprawling  Garfield  Smelter,  an  industrial 
complex  that  spews  smoke  and  noxious  odors. 
Elsewhere,  except  at  Antelope  Island,  the 
water  of  Salt  Lake  has  receded  Into  the  dis- 
tance, and  visitors  must  be  content  to  view 
the  lake  across  odiferous  sand  bars  and  mud 
flats,  some  polluted  over  the  years  by  sewage 
and  industrial  wastes  that  add  to  the  smells 
of  the  natural  organic  decay  of  lake  life. 

A  WRONG  IMPRESSION 

"Just  what  do  you  tell  a  visitor  to  Utah 
who  naturally  wants  to  see  the  Great  Salt 
Lake?"  asks  a  Utah  Travel  Council  official. 
"You  send  him  to  one  of  the  few  swimming 
places,  all  the  time  knowing  he  will  go  home 
disappointed  and  obviously  with  a  wrong 
impression  of  the  beauty  of  the  lake." 

Since  pioneer  days,  the  Island  has  been 
owned  by  a  livestock  company  called  the 
Island  Ranching  Co.  Visitors  are  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  trespassing  onto  the  property. 
Owners  are  fearful  of  another  fire  like  one 
In  1945  that  destroyed  thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  grasslands.  They  are  also  anxious 
to  keep  their  Island  virgin. 

Park  Service  Director  George  B.  Hartzog, 
Jr  .  estimates  it  will  cost  more  than  82,000.000 
to  buy  the  Island  property  and  another  $8,- 
840.000  to  build  park  facilities  and  access 
roads.  It  might  be  a  bargain  at  that. 


Johnson,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Congress- 
men, and  high  government  officials  of  "the 
chickens  coming   home   to  roost." 

For  a  long  t.me  they  have  coddled,  en- 
couraged, cajoled,  and  advocated  tiie  Negro 
demanding  his  civil  rights  by  marching,  riot- 
ing and  demons trati.'^g.  Now.  they  a.-e  out 
of  hand,  and  since  it  has  reached  the  point 
where  sometlilng  will  have  to  be  done  the 
next  thing  we  will  hear  will  be  that  they 
have  let  the  rioters  down. 

But  it  has  come  to  the  place  where  they 
will  have  to  be  controlled,  or  the  nation 
which  all  officials  took  an  oath  to  preserve, 
protect  and   defend,  will   be   destroyed. 

Our  government  needs  to  demonstrate  to 
the   world   that   It  can  control  Itself. 


REAPING   THE   WHIRLWIND 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  a  recent  editorial  appeared 
in  the  Jackson  Herald,  of  Ripley,  W.  Va., 
titled  "Reaping  the  Whirlwind."  Mr. 
Sattis  Simmons,  editor  of  that  news- 
paper, hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head 
when  he  said,  with  referencJe  to  rioters 
in  our  cities: 

They  will  have  to  be  controlled,  or  the 
Nation  which  all  officials  took  an  oath  to 
preserve. .  protect  and  defend,  will  be  de- 
stroyed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
editorial  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Reaping  the  Whirlwind 

The  rioting  taking  place  In  many  cities  of 
the  country  Is  nothing  short  of  anarchy. 

Where  It  will  lead  nobody  seems  to  know 
but  It  Is  proof  that  there  Is  armed  revolu- 
tion in  the  country.  It  is  a  case  for  President 


WHO  KILLED  PPC.  TIMOTHY  R. 
CLARK,  OF  KANSAS  CITY,  KANS., 
IN  VIETNAM? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  3'2  years  ago — on  March  10, 
1964 — in  a  major  speech  in  the  Senate 
in  which  I  urged: 

Let  us  get  out  of  Vietnam  on  as  good 
te  rns  as  possible — but  let  us  get  out. 

I  asked  the  question : 

If  your  drafted  son  is  sent  to  Vietnam  and 
Is  killed  there  would  you  feel  that  he  had 
died  for  our  country? 

An  answer  came  to  me  recently  from 
Dr.  M.  Edward  Clark,  professor  of  re- 
ligious education  at  Central  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  Kansas  City, 
Kans. 

In  his  hand-penned  note  to  me  he 
said: 

I  know  of  your  deep  concern  over  our  pres- 
ent policy  In  Vietnam  and  appreciate  the 
stand  that  you  have  taken.  Though  my  son 
Is  dead,  I  hope  I  may  be  instrumental  in 
saving  someone  else's  son. 

This  was  penned  on  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  At- 
tached to  it  was  a  copy  of  a  letter  Dr. 
Clark  had  sent  to  President  Johnson 
upon  receiving  word  from  the  President 
that  Dr.  Clark's  son.  Pfc.  Timothy  R. 
Clark,  had  been  killed  in  action  in 
Vietnam. 

In  his  letter  to  President  John.son,  Dr. 
Clark  asked  the  following  pointed,  perti- 
nent questions: 

After  two  years  of  active  involvement  of 
-American  troops  c^n  you  or  your  advisors  be- 
lieve that  we  are  any  nearer  to  peace  now 
than  we  were  two  years?  Indeed,  are  we  not 
farther  away? 

After  more  than  12.000  war  de.id.  can  you 
or  your  advisors  believe  that  after  the  sacri- 
fice of  another  12,000  we  will  be  any  closer 
to  peace  than  we  are  now'' 

.\fter  the  tremendous  build  up  in  arms  and 
men.  can  you  believe  that  militarism  In 
America  is  less  of  a  thre.it  than  it  was  before 
the  build  up  began? 

After  the  countle.=s  demonstrations  In  every 
part  of  the  world,  can  you  honestly  believe 
that  American  prestige  and  inliuence  in  the 
world  is  on  the  gain? 

After  countless  attempts  at  the  "pacifica- 
tion of  the  countryside"  In  South  Vlet-Nam. 
can  you  or  your  advisors  honestly  believe 
that  the  South  Vietn:;mc£e  are  the  supparters 
of  Premier  Ky  or  of  American  intervention'' 

After  the  riots  In  Detroit  and  Newark  is  It 
not  increasingly  clear  th.it  the  deliberate  in- 
crease of  violence  in  Vlet-Nam  has  brought  a 
corresp.onding  rise  In  violence  at  home? 

In  an  article  written  by  Dr.  Clark  en- 
titled "Home  From  Vietnam:  June  14. 
1967."  published  in  the  Christian  Century 
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for  August  23,  1967.  Dr.  Clark  asks  the 
ultimate  question  which  naturally  would 
be  uppermost  in  a  father's  bereaved 
mind; 

Who  killed  my  son? 

He  answers  his  own  question  in  these 
poignant  words : 

Who  then  killed  my  son?  The  Vletcong? 
The  North  Vietnamese?  No,  not  they  alone. 
I  killed  him.  False  .nnd  greedy  patriots  killed 
him.  Prldeful  and  ambitious  politicians  killed 
him.  The  armed  forces  of  his  own  nation 
killed  him.  The  guilt  of  his  death  is  upon  us 
all.  His  blood  and  the  blood  of  11,000  Is  on 
our  heads.  Each  new  day  brings  more  oblong 
gray  boxes  to  rest  on  our  doorstep. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Clark's  letter  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  President,  and  his  article 
in  the  Christian  Century  for  August  23, 
1967,  entitled  "Home  From  Vietnam: 
June  14,  19G7,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
|From  the  Christian  Century,  Aug.  23,  1967] 

Home  From  Vietnam:  June  14,  1967 
(By  M.  Edward  Clark,  professor  of  religious 
education   at  Central  B.aptlft  Theological 
Seminary.  Kansas  City.  Kans.) 
On  the  night  of  June  14.  1967.  I  sat  on  the 
running   bo.Ard  of  a  United   Air  Lines  Jeep 
waiting  for  the  flight  from  San  Francisco  to 
come   in.   The   arrival,   scheduled   for    11:13 
p  M  .  was  already  a  half-hour  late. 

As  I  waited  I  thought  about  my  son.  Tim. 
He  was  returning  home  from  Vietnam  on 
that  flight.  Little  more  than  a  month  before, 
on  May  2.  I  had  waited  at  th.it  same  airport 
after  "Tim  had  said  good-by  and  boarded  a 
T.W..\.  jet  for  San  Francisco.  That  evening. 
at  sundown,  my  wife  and  I.  my  daughter,  my 
grandson,  and  Tim's  girl  of  a  few  short  days 
stood  on  the  observation  deck  while  his  plane 
was  delaved.  first  for  late  passengers  and 
then  for  "the  landing  of  an  incoming  plane. 
Then  the  Jet  pushed  Its  nose  Into  the  sky 
and  dipped  awav  toward  the  west,  finally  be- 
coming a  dark  speck  against  the  pale  glow 
of  the  evening  sky. 

I 
Now  my  son  was  coming  home.  The  min- 
utes dragged  on.  At  last,  .shortly  after  mid- 
night, a  string  of  baggage  carts  came  into 
sight  and  I  k:;ew  that  Tim  had  arrived.  The 
Jeep  pulling  the  wagon  train  came  to  a  stop 
at  the  freight  office"  of  United  and  a  young 
man  in  uniform  stepped  out  and  shook 
hands  first  with  the  undertaker  and  then 
v^1th  me.  "I  am  Lieuten.int  Campbell,"  he 
said.  "I  have  been  assigned  as  an  escort  for 
your  son.  May  I  extend  my  sympathy." 

My  son  was  in  an  oblong  gray  plywood  box 
with  two  bronze  handles  on  either  side.  Sten- 
ciled across  one  end  of  the  box  were  the 
words  "Pfc  Timothy  R.  Clark  US  55  881  629." 
On  the  top  of  the  box  at  one  end  was  the 
word  "Head,"  and  on  the  upper  corner  of 
one  side  were  the  words  "Flag  inside." 

So  now  my  son  was  home.  Home  from  the 
scr.-isgly  brush-covered  hill  where,  the  Thurs- 
day "before,  he  had  written  us  a  letter,  his 
last  letter.  He  had  said  that  in  his  idle  mo- 
ments of  waiting  he  let  his  mind  roam  the 
streets  of  Kansas  City,  visualizing  each  cor- 
ner, each  building,  the  lights  at  night;  the 
memorv  took  away  some  of  the  loneliness  of 
Vietnam.  The  next  day  at  2300  hours  (11:00 
P.M.)  "Hm  took  the  brunt  of  a  hand  grenade 
thrown  by  a  "hostile"  soldier.  Up  to  the  time 
he  wrote  his  last  letter.  Tim  had  not  seen  a 
hostile  soldier,  neither  a  Vletcong  or  a  North 
Vietn.amese.  But  he  had  seen  some  of  the 
results  of  their  activity.  A  couple  of  weeks 
before,  while  his  battalion  was  out  on  perim- 
eter  defense,   the   bunker   that   was   serving 
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as  their  headquarters  'iid  been  mortared  and 
machine  gunned,  and  six  of  his  buddies  had 
been  killed  and  eight  wounded.  Later,  he 
heard,  one  of  the  wounded  had  died. 

The  probability  Is  that  Tim  never  did  see 
a  Vletcong  or  a'  North  Vietnamese  soldier. 
If  so,  at  least  one  of  his  wishes  was  fulfilled, 
for  in  several  of  his  letters  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  he  would  never  see  any  of  the 
"enemy." 

So  now  his  last  flight  had  touched  down, 
and  he  was  home  never  to  fly  again,  never  to 
sing  or  sigh  again,  never  to  wish  or  hope 
again;  his  only  task  now  to  wait  out  the 
long  slow  hours  of  eternity,  where  the  hatreds 
of  men  cannot  enter. 

Tlie  freight  clerk  opened  the  freight- 
house  door  and  the  baggage  cart  was  backed 
up  to  the  waiting  hearse.  The  four  of  us — 
the  escort,  the  undertaker,  the  freight  man 
and  I — shoved  the  gray  box  from  the  cart 
into  the  hearse.  Tills  done  the  escort  said; 
"Mr.  Clark,  the  army  has  declared  your  son 
to  be  nonvlewable.  If  you  would  like  we,  the 
undertaker  and  I.  can  open  the  casket  In  the 
morning  and  see  if  he  can  be  made  viewable, 
but  we  don't  know."  I  answered  that  the 
viewablUty  of  the  body  was  not  Important, 
and  that  we  did  not  plan  on  an  open  casket 
during  the  funeral  ceremonies. 

With  that  the  three  of  us  got  Into  the 
hearse  and  began  the  drive  to  the  funeral 
heme.  On  the  way  to  the  airfield  I  had  ex- 
pressed to  the  funeral  director  the  wish  that 
after  we  had  picked  up  the  body  we  might 
take  a  sentimental  journey  and  drive  down 
the  streets  Tim  had  seen  In  his  mind's  eye 
so  shortly  before  the  grenade  found  him. 

So  as  we  crossed  the  Broadway  bridge  the 
undertaker  steered  the  car  south  into  Main 
street,  past  the  theaters,  the  bars,  the  stores. 
down  to  Fourteenth  street,  where  we  turned 
left  to  Grand,  then  north  on  Grand  past  the 
Midland  Camera  store  where  Tim  had  bought 
some  of  his  camera  equipment,  past  the  bus 
station  where.  Just  a  year  ago.  he  had  arrived 
one  midnight  from  Fort  Leonard  Wood  on 
his  first  weekend  pass.  Then  across  the  via- 
duct and  on  to  the  intercity  expressway  to 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  the  funeral  home. 
All  that  was  four  days  ago.  Tlie  last  of  the 
ceremonies  Is  over.  Relatives  who  arrived  be- 
fore the  body  of  my  son  will  leave  In  the 
morning.  Only  a  small  plot  of  broken  sod  and 
a  few  wilted  flowers  mark  the  spot  where 
one  who  once  dreamed  dreams  great  and 
small,  one  who  dared  to  walk  the  earth  as 
a  friend  to  all  men,  who  scorned  the  ordinary 
and  fought  desperately  within  himself  to 
be  what  every  man  ought  to  be:  a  unique 
human  being — only  the  broken  sod  and  the 
fading  flowers  mark  the  spot  where  one,  once 
so  full  of  hope,  now  lies  distorted  and  non- 
viewable. 

n 

Who  killed  my  son? 

Tlie  telegram  sent  by  the  army  said  he 
was  killed  by  a  detonated  grenade  thrown 
by  hostile  forces— by  the  communists  or  the 
North  Vietnamese  or  the  Vletcong.  Tlierc  is 
at  least  a  half-truth  here,  but,  alas,  only  a 
half-truth.  A  hostile  force  was,  to  be  sure. 
the  Immediate  cause  of  his  death.  But  tliat 
fact  Is  really  but  the  final  detail.  The  ulti- 
mate cause  of  the  death  of  Timothy  R. 
Clark,  of  the  other  175  who  were  killed  that 
week,  of  the  more  than  11.000  Americans 
who  thus  far  have  lost  their  lives  in  Vietnam 
and  of  the  many  who  are  yet  to  die— the 
cause  of  all  these  tragic  deaths  ultimately 
can  be  traced  to  three  things:  Pride,  Greed 
and  IndilTerence. 

Why  do  the  Vletcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese fight  so  stubbornly  against  the  most 
powerful  nntion  In  the  world?  Because  to 
admit  defeit  would  be  to  surrender  i^U  pride, 
pride  which  long  ago  the  French  took  from 
them  and  which  they  finally  retrieved  by 
defeaUng  the  French  <»t  Dien  Blen  Phu. 

Why  does  the  American  high  command 
sacrifice  life  after  life  when  admittedly  the 


land  It  holds  is  beside  the  point?  Again  the 
tnswer  Is  pride — the  pride  of  a  proud  man 
who  has  the  support  not  only  of  other  proud 
men  but  of  greedy  men  as  well.  For  Is  It  not 
true  that  there  is  much  more  room  for  pro- 
motion and  advancement  when  a  war  is  on 
than  when  peace  prevails?  Perhaps  they  are 
not  conscious  pride  and  greed:  they  can 
always  be  rationalized  as  patriotism.  But 
they"  are  pride  and  greed  nonetheless.  And 
will  anyone  pretend  that  there  Is  no  greed 
In  the  companies  that  fight  for  the  war  con- 
tracts? 

What  of  Indifference?  Since  World  War  n 
conscription — something  many  of  our  ances- 
tors came  to  America  to  escape — has  become 
tlie  accepted  thing.  So  indifferent  are  we 
that  hardly  a  murmur  is  raised  when  the 
Congress  proposes  a  law  th.it  will  draft  19- 
year-o'.ds  as  first  choice;  for  19-year-olds 
make  better  soldiers!  Do  they  Indeed?  Or 
is  It  rather  that  19-year-olds  can  more  easily 
be  led  to  beUeve  what  the  army  wants  them 
to  believe?  Is  It  that  they  will  go  simply  be- 
cause they  are  told  to  go?  Escort  Campbell 
told  me  that  the  only  reason  he  had  for 
being  In  Vietnam  was  "orders." 

ni 
The  fact  is.  as  a  recent  editorial  In  the 
Boston  Giohe  Indicates,  that  the  Industrial- 
mllltary-sclentific-poUtlcal  complex  finds 
this  war  a  convenient  way  of  satisfying  Its 
selfish  purposes.  The  casualty  lists  are  get- 
ting a  bit  longer  now.  but  they  have  not  yet 
reached  the  danger  point.  A  few  more  waves 
of  the  fl.ag  will  keep  the  war  going  at  least 
for  a  while  yet. 

Besides,  most  of  the  casualties  are  high 
school  or  college  dropouts  and  their  parents 
aren't  apt  to  be  In  positions  of  power.  The 
wealthy  and  the  prestigious  can  keep  their 
sons  in  school  (the  proposed  new  law  makes 
It  even  easier)  until  the  danger  of  the  draft 
is  over.  Hopefully  there  will  be  plenty  of  19- 
year-o:ds  so  that  those  who  are  older  will  not 
be  called.  Indifference  and  the  cultlc  religion 
of  Americanism  will  take  care  of  most  of  the 
problems. 

Who  then  killed  my  son?  The  Vletcong? 
The  North  Vietnamese?  No.  not  they  alone. 
I  killed  him.  You  killed  him.  False  and  greedy 
patriots  killed  him.  Prldeful  and  ambitious 
politicians  killed  him.  The  armed  forces  of 
his  own  naUon  killed  him.  The  guilt  of  his 
death  is  upon  us  all.  His  blood  and  the  blood 
of  11.000  is  on  our  heads.  Each  new  day 
brings  more  oblong  gray  boxes  to  rest  on  our 
doorstep. 

But  the  madness  continues.  Last  week  176 
Americans  were  killed,  and  who  knows  how 
many  Vietnamese,  South  and  North,  soldier 
and  civilian.  This  week  there  will  be  more. 
And  each  week  the  slaughter  continues, 
pride  and  greed  Increase  and  we  edge  nearer 
to  the  point  of  no  return,  a  nuclear 
holocaust  that  will  devastate  the  earth  and 
make  us  all  nonvlewable. 

Madness,  madness,  madness  1 

Kansas  Citt.  Kans.. 

July  31, 1967. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  After  writing  innu- 
merable letters  to  you  over  the  past  eighteen 
months  relative  to  my  deep  concern  about 
American  Involvement  in  Vlet-Nam,  I  have 
finally  received  a  letter  from  you.  It  begins 
as  follows: 

"Please  accept  my  deepest  sympathy  In 
the  death  of  your  son.  Private  First  Class 
Timothy  R.  Clark  .  .  ." 

The  death  of  my  son  in  Vlet-Nam  has  in- 
creased my  concern.  With  due  appreciation 
for  the  dilemma  In  which  you  find  yourself. 
it  must  now  be  abundantly  clear  to  all  but 
the  willfully  blind  that  our  strategy  in  Vlet- 
Nam  is  wrong,  and  tliat  the  whole  basis  for 
our  presence  in  Vlet-Nam  not  only  needs  to 
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b«  called  Into  question  but  baa  been  called 
Into  question  by  practically  all  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

After  two  years  of  active  Involvement  of 
American  troope  can  you  or  yoxir  advisors 
believe  that  we  are  any  nearer  to  peace  now 
than  we  were  two  years  ago?  Indeed,  are  w« 
not  farther  away? 

After  more  than  12.000  war  dead,  can  you 
or  your  advisors  believe  that  after  the  sacri- 
fice of  another  12,000  we  will  be  any  closer 
to  peace  than  i.2  are  now? 

After  the  tremendous  build  up  In  arms  and 
men.  can  you  believe  that  mtlitarism  In 
America  Is  less  of  a  threat  than  It  waa  before 
the  build  up  began? 

After  the  countless  demonstrations  In 
ever>-  part  of  the  world,  can  you  honestly 
believe  that  American  prestige  and  Influence 
In  the  world  is  on  the  gain? 

After  countless  attempts  at  the  "pacifica- 
tion of  the  counuyslde"  In  South  Viet-Nam, 
can  you  or  your  advisors  honestly  believe 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  are  the  suppor- 
ters of  Premier  Ky  or  of  American  interven- 
tion? 

After  the  rlote  In  Detroit  and  Newark  la 
it  not  increasingly  clear  that  the  deliberate 
Increase  of  vloleisce  In  Viet-Nam  has  brought 
a  corresponding  rise  In  violence  at  home? 

The  solution  of  the  tragedy  In  Viet-Nam 
win  not  come  about  by  the  courage  of  our 
fighting  men.  great  though  that  la.  The  solu- 
tion will  come  only  when  you  and  those  who 
advise  you  have  the  courage  to  face  the 
reality  of  the  situation,  to  realize  that  our 
present  strategy  In  Viet-Nam  Is  a  tragic  error 
from  every  point  of  view,  and  to  have  the 
courage  to  admit  the  errors  of  the  past,  going 
back  to  Elsenhower,  and  to  devise  a  radical 
change  of  strategy.  I  pray  that  you  may  have 
that  kind  of  courage. 

The  heritage  of  hate  which  even  now  we, 
and  the  French  before  us,  have  built  up  in 
Southeast  Asia  will  haunt  us  for  generations. 
It  Is  time  for  a  reversal  of  policy,  otherwise 
the  generation  now  being  born  w^lll  pay  with 
their  lives,  even  as  my  son  had  to  pay  with 
his.  for  the  mlsuikes  now  being  made. 
Sincerely  yours. 

M.  EowAED  Clark. 

Kansas  Citt.  Kans., 

August  28, 1967. 
To  the  MembeTS  of  the  U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Sbnator:  Let  me  add  my  strongest 
protest  over  the  continuing  tragic  involve- 
ment of  the  United  States  In  Viet-Nam.  I 
speak  not  only  because  of  the  death  of  my 
son  in  Viet-Nam  on  June  8,  1967,  but  on  be- 
half of  the  whole  moral  standing  of  the 
United  States  as  a  people. 

We  have  made  the  terrible  nUstake  of  con- 
cluding that  because  America  has  fought  for 
Just  causes  in  the  past,  that  now  because 
we  are  lighting  our  cause  is  Just.  It  Is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  our  position  In  Viet- 
Nam  has  created  more  Communists  In  Asia, 
South  America,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
world  than  we  can  possibly  Imagine. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  two  Items 
enclosed:  ( 1 )  An  open  letter  to  the  President. 
The  original  letter  (slightly  different)  waa 
answered  by  the  Public  Affairs  Office  of  the 
State  Department.  In  a  most  unsatisfactory 
manner.  (2)  A  copy  of  the  August  23  issue  of 
The  Christian  Century  which  contains  some 
reflections  upon  the  death  of  my  son. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Senate  to  call 
a  halt  to  the  authorization,  which  the  Presi- 
dent now  assumes  was  given  to  him  In  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution,  to  conduct  a  war 
of  obliteration  on  both  North  and  South 
Viet-Nam  Each  day  of  postponement  leads 
us  closer  to  chaos. 

Your  most  strategic  efforts,  apart  from  par- 
tisan politics,  are  urgently  requested  In  order 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  negotiated  settlement 
and  thus  stop  the  carnage. 
Sincerely  yours, 

M.  Edward  Clark. 


DEATH  OF  A  PENALTY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  to  one  who 
has  advocated  for  a  good  number  of 
years  that  capital  punishment  be 
abolished,  any  published  report  that  the 
citizenry  is  more  willing  to  give  up  its 
electric  chairs  and  gas  chambers  height- 
ens my  hope  for  its  own  future. 

There  Is  much  truth  In  the  saying:  A 
chain  is  only  as  strong  as  Its  weakest 
link.  And  the  pollsters  will  bear  me  out 
when  I  say  that  the  American  people  are 
recognizing  that  death  row  is  a  weak 
link  in  our  system  of  justice,  a  weak  link 
in  our  code  of  morality,  and  sometimes, 
a  weak  link  in  our  efforts  to  combat 
crime. 

The  trend  in  the  United  States  today  is 
moving  dramatically  away  from  legal 
homicide  and  toward  a  more  humane 
system  of  law  enforcement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Detroit  News  of  Au- 
gust 17,  which  describes  the  latest  public 
attitude  on  capital  punishment,  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Death   op  a   Penaltt:    Few   Criminals   Pat 

With  Their  Lives  Today;  Efforts  To  Abol- 

i.^H  ExEcmoNS  Seem  To  Be  Gaining 
(By  TomTlede) 

New  York. — Everything  was  ready  at  the 
Ohio  State  Penitentiary.  Witnesses  had  been 
notlfled.  forms  filed,  official  detaUs  neatly 
completed.  As  for  the  electric  chair  Itself.  It 
stood   in  ominous   waiting. 

The  time  was  set  for  8  p m.,  a  Friday. 

John  McClellan  was  about  to  die. 

According  to  the  law,  McClellan  deserved 
the  f-ite.  He  had  roped  up  a  companion, 
stabbed  him  and  allowed  him  to  bleed  to 
death.  Convicted  and  sentenced  to  maximum 
punishment,  no  mercy  w.i£  recommended. 

Yet  mercy  was  given.  Becaiose  of  last-min- 
ute decisions  the  prisoner  received  two  re- 
prieves, one  for  10  days,  the  other  for  three 
months.  And  today  John  McClellan  sits  In  bis 
cell  and  hopes  for  commutation. 

He  is  hardly  alone  in  this  respect.  There 
are  403  men  like  him  waiting  in  death  houses 
all  over  America.  Most  have  been  there  for 
months,  some  for  years,  at  least  one  more 
than  a  decade.  They,  like  McClellan,  are  wait- 
ing for  the  mercy  which  their  Juries  did  not 
recommend. 

F.vct  is.  the  majority  of  death  row  Inmates 
today  stand  small  chance  of  ever  being  ex- 
ecuted. The  trend  in  the  United  States  is 
moving  dramatically  away  from  legal  homi- 
cide. And.  for  the  first  time  in  US.  history, 
capital  punishment  Is  being  virtually  ignored. 

Figures  prove  the  point.  In  1935  there  were 
199  executions  in  the  nation;  in  1955  there 
were  76;  In  1965  there  were  seven.  Last  year 
only  one 

The  conclusion  Is  clear:  the  death  oenaltv 
Is  dying. 

Indeed  it  Is  dead  in  the  13  states  which 
have  already  either  abolished  or  modified  the 
execution  law  altogether.  And  it  Is  dead  In  a 
do  facto  sense  In  dozens  of  other  states 
which  haven't  Invoked  the  law  for  years. 

Ten  states  haven't  held  executions  In  this 
decade.  New  Hampshire  hasn't  held  one  since 
1939. 

"We  have  a  couple  of  condemned  men  In 
our  prison  right  now,"  says  a  New  Hamp- 
shire policeman.  "But  the  only  way  either 
of  them  will  ever  die  Is  by  old  age  or  acci- 
dent." 

Many  couldn't  be  happier  with  this  cur- 
rent swing  to  leniency.  Among  them  is  Sen- 
ator Philip  Hart,  Michigan  Democrat.  His 
state  abolished  the  death  penalty  In  1847.  He 


has  asked  Congress  to  outlaw  the  punish- 
ment on  the  federal  level.  He  feels  it  isn't 
asking  for  much  since  73  other  nations  have 
already  done  so. 

Hart's  objections  to  the  death  penalty,  he 
says,  are  "clear  and  unmistakable."  It  does 
not  deter  crime.  It  does  not  protect  law  en- 
forcement officers.  It  does  not  permit  rectifi- 
cation of  errors.  And  it  discriminates  against 
minorities  and  the  poor. 

This  view  is  seconded  by  former  Ohio  Gov. 
Mike  DiSalle,  who  during  his  lour  years  In 
office  commuted  six  people  from  Ohio  elec- 
trocution but  unhappily  could  do  nothing 
for  a  half-dozen  others   who  died. 

DiSalle  Is  chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  Abolish  the  Federal  Death  Penalty. 
"We  hope,"  he  says,  "that  a  federal  ban  will 
encourage  the  Individual  states  to  do  like- 
wise." 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  gone  on 
record  for  abolition.  Commutations  on  the 
state  level  are  at  an  all-time  high.  In  Florida, 
a  federal  court  has  ordered  a  stay  of  execu- 
tion for  51  death  row  inmates  until  the 
"constitutionality  of  electrocution"  is 
cleared 

In  California,  various  civil  liberty  maneu- 
vers have  at  least  temporarily  blocked  the 
execution  of  58  men  In  San  Quentin. 

Even  the  public  has  .soltened  Its  attitude. 
Where  the  man  on  the  street  once  favored 
capital  punishment  by  69  percent  (1935), 
the  Gallup  Poll  now  Indicates  45  for,  43 
against,  12  no  opinion. 

So  the  tide  moves  toward  mercy.  And  while 
It  does.  403  condemned  men  wait. 

Florida,  as  example,  has  made  a  penetrat- 
ing study  of  the  equality  of  the  death 
penalty  laws  and  the  findings  are  embar- 
rassing. 

According  to  the  study,  the  United  States 
executed  449  men  for  rape  between  1930  and 
1963  and  90  percent  of  those  condemned 
were  Negro.  During  the  same  period.  Florida 
executed  36  men  for  rape  and  35  were  Ne- 
groes. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  few  Negro  rapists 
who  aren't  expeditiously  electrocuted.  In 
Florida,  one  wa.^  granted  a  new  trial  .  .  .  and 
shot  dead  by  a  sheriff  while  en  route  to  court. 

However,  some  people  want  to  die.  Forty- 
nine  minutes  before  he  was  to  die  in  the 
Georgia  electric  chair,  rapist  William  Patrick 
Clark,  29.  was  granted  a  stay  of  execution  by 
Gov.  Lester  Maddox.  The  prisoner  was  far 
from  grateful. 

"Why'd  this  happen?"  he  groaned.  "I  want 
to  die." 

"Gosh,"  asked  Maddox,  "is  the  guy  nuts?" 
The  guy  is  not.  He  has  decided  that  a  quick 
painless  death  Is  immeasurably  preferable  to 
the  drawn-out  horrors  of  life  Imprisonment. 

Such  an  opinion  Is  the  view  of  many  peo- 
ple, a  good  number  of  whom  are  law  enforce- 
ment officers  who  stand  against  the  current 
national  trend  toward  substituting  lifetime 
confinement  for  all  crimes  now  punishable 
by  extermination. 

The  police  view  Is  simple:  life  is  some- 
times worse  than  death. 

"Imagine  30  or  40  or  50  years  inside  a 
penitentlar\-,"  explains  a  Midwest  police 
chief.  "Imagine  getting  up  every  day  for  50 
years  and  knowing  that  It  won't  be  an  lota 
different  from  the  day  before,  or  the  day 
after,  or  the  day  after,  or  the  day  after. 

"It  has  to  be  the  cruelest  form  of  punish- 
ment ever  devised.  Actually,  what  we  do  when 
we  condemn  m.en  to  life  Is  to  condemn  them 
to  homosexuality,  mass  degradation.  Incon- 
ceivable regimentation,  hatred  and  a  hun- 
dred other  abominations." 

Not  all  law  officers  dispute  Ufe  Imprison- 
ment purely  for  the  prisoner's  sake.  Instead, 
many  are  concerned  with  Its  effect  on  public 
welfare. 

One  such  view  is  that  the  sentence  of  life 
Imposes  the  second  of  two  major  burdens 
on  society.  The  argument  Is  that  the  first 
burden  Is  the  actual  crime  committed,  and 
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the  second  Is  the  tax  money  which  must  be 
spent  for  the  criminal's  lifetime  keep. 

Another  police  opinion  holds  that  society's 
will  would  be  abused  If  some  types  of  capital 
offendero  received  life  Instead  of  death.  The 
type  referred  to  are  mass  miu-derers  and 
men  such  as  presidential  assassins  who  create 
national  wounds  and  national  outrages. 

A  third  thought  is  the  traditional  police 
worry  about  prison  escapes.  According  to  this 
view,  if  life  confinement  became  the  law,  so- 
ciety would  be  saddled  with  a  greater  prob- 
lem of  killers  breaking  their  way  back  into 
the  streets. 

Says  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover:  "We 
mu.st  never  allow  misguided  compassion  to 
erase  our  concern  for  the  hundreds  of  un- 
fortunate. Innocent  victims  of  bestial  crim- 
inals." 

Hoover  and  others  constantly  remind  that 
"compassion"  must  necessarily  be  modified 
when  dealing  with  certain  kinds  of  outlaws, 
that  morality  must  not  fog  the  "Insensible 
violence"  of  "such  outlaws,  that  the  public 
must  be  fully  protected  from  such  outla'vs. 

One  human  Illustration  Hoover  uses  Is  the 
husband-wife  team  which  kidnaped  a  slx- 
year-old  girl.  The  child  was  "choked,  beaten 
and  raped"  by  the  man.  Afterwards,  the  wife 
allegedly  killed  the  child  "with  several  blows 
with  a  tire  Iron." 

Police  feel  the  antlexecutlon  movement  In 
America  Is  gaining  convert  after  convert  and 
Is  close  to  new  victories. 

Some  officials  have  in  fact  aU  but  given  up 
the    fight. 

"The  dav  will  probably  come,"  says  a  wor- 
ried police'  chief,  "when  capital  punishment 
will  be  a  memory  and  we'll  have  to  build 
whole  new  prison  institutions  just  to  handle 
the  hordes  of  resulting  lifers." 


OVERPROTECTION    OF    CRIMINALS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  column  by  William 
Raspberrv',  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Washintgon  Post,  the  column  being 
titled  "Jurist  Cites  Problems  in  Over- 
protection  of  Criminals." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Jurist    Cites   Problems    in    Overprotection 

OF  Crimikats 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

When  people  start  to  talk  about  the  causes 
of  the  Nation's  splrallng  crime  rate,  the  U.S. 
Courts  of  Appeals  are  often  singled  out  as 
major  culprits. 

The  appellate  courts,  the  critics  complain, 
have  become  so  preoccupied  with  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  accused  that  they  have  quite 
forgotten  the  rights  of  the  Inw-ablding 
citizenry. 

Now  the  critics  have  been  Joined  by  a 
member  of  a  "culprit"  court — Judge  Warren 
E.  Burger  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Speaking  recently  at  Rlpon  (Wis.)  College, 
Judge  Burger  recounted  the  development  In 
our  legal  system  of  protection  for  the  ac- 
cused. In  general,  he  considers  the  legal  safe- 
guards valid  and  Just. 

"But  governments  exist  chiefly  to  foster 
the  rights  and  Interests  of  Its  citizens — to 
protect  their  homes  and  property,  their  per- 
sons and  their  lives."  he  said. 

"If  a  government  falls  in  this  basic  duty. 
It  Is  not  redeemed  by  providing  even  the  most 
perfect  system  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  defendants  In  the  criminal  courts." 

Our  legal  protections,  that  Is  to  say,  may 
be  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

Says  Judge  Burger,  generally  considered  a 
"responsible  moderate": 

"Our  system  of  criminal  Justice,  like  our 
entire  political  structure,  was  based  on  the 


idea  of  striking  a  fair  balance  between  the 
needs  of  society  and  the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual." 

To  Implement  this  Idea,  we  have  instituted 
a  system  of  checks  and  reviews  of  individual 
acts  and  decisions,  and  taken  steps  to  reduce 
the  risk  that  an  Innocent  person  will  be 
convicted. 

These,  Judge  Burger  acknowledges,  are 
pluses. 

But  our  system  also  contains  serious  nega- 
tives, he  Insists.  Among  them: 

Our  criminal  trials  are  delayed  longer  after 
arrest  than   in  almost  any  other  system. 

Our  trials,   after  they  begin,   are   dragged 
on  longer  than  in  almost  any  other  system. 
Accused  persons  are  afforded  more  appeals 
and  retrials  than  under  any  other  system. 

We  afford  the  accused  more  procedural  pro- 
tections— exclusion  and  suppression  of  evi- 
dence and  dismissals  for  Irregularities  in  the 
arrests  or  searches — than  under  any  other 
system. 

The  long  delays  and  the  uncertainty  of 
punishment.  Judge  Burger  says,  create  two 
serious  problems:  The  law-abiding  become 
enraged,  embittered  and  frustrated;  the 
criminals  are  encouraged  In  the  belief  that 
they  can  get  by  with  anything.  The  whole 
system  suffers  as  a  result. 

And  all  the  talk  that  criminals  don't  read 
the  opinions  of  appellate  courts  Is  beside 
the  point,  he  insists. 

"Of  course  they  don't"  he  said.  "But  is 
the  real  issue  whether  people  read  the  opin- 
ion, or  is  it  whether  the  actions  of  courts, 
which  are  widely  publicized,  have  an  effect 
on  public  attitudes?" 

And  while  we  go  to  great  lengths  to  fur- 
nish protections  for  the  accused  before  and 
during  the  trial,  we  do  virtually  nothing  to 
rehabilitate  him  after  he  is  convicted,  he 
said. 

Judge  Burger  compares  our  system  with 
that  of  Northern  European  countries  like 
Norway,    Sweden.   Denmark   and   Holland. 

He  notes,  first,  that  the  crime  rate  In 
those  countries  Is  significantly  lower  than 
ours.  (Sweden,  with  8  million  Inhabitants. 
has  about  20  murders  a  year;  Washington, 
with  one-tenth  Sweden's  population,  has 
eight  times  as  many  murders.) 

Why  the  difference?  He  suggests  that  part 
of  the  answer  may  lie  In  the  differences  be- 
tween the  legal  systems.  He  lists  these  as 
some  of  the  Important  ones: 

Northern  Europe  has  significantly  shorter 
trials,  fewer  delays  and  no  lay  Juries.  Criminal 
trials  generally  are  held  before  three  profes- 
sional Judges. 

There  Is  no  counterpart  to  our  Fifth 
Amendment. 

They  go  swiftly,  efficiently,  and  directly  to 
the  question  of  whether  the  accused  Is 
guiltv. 

This  last  point  Is  most  Important.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  people  have  come  to  mis- 
trust our  courts  is  that  too  many  people  who 
are  patently  guilty — and  may  even  have  freely 
offered  confessions  to  crimes — are  let  go. 

Some  of  Judge  Burger's  criticisms  can  be 
met  by  the  simple  expedient  of  Increasing 
the  number  of  judges  to  reduce  court  dockets. 
But  others  go  to  long-held  fundamentals  and 
may  even  require  constitutional  amend- 
ments. 

Judge  Burger  clearly  considers  It  time  to 
do  whatever  must  be  done  to  ensure  swift 
and  certain  jiLstlce. 


OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  clear  that  the  field 
of  occupational  health  in  the  United 
States  Is  receiving  less  attention  at  this 
time  than  ever  before. 

Millions  of  American  workers  are  every 
day  exposed  to  health  hazards  which 
cripple  and  kill. 


I  came  across  a  very  well-written 
article  by  John  P.  Hoerr  which  discusses 
occupational  health  in  America  today. 
The  attention  of  Senators  is  invited  to 
the  article,  published  in  the  SeptemJaer 
issue  of  Agenda. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Long    Overddtc:    Bettei.    Health    Stand.uids 
on   the  Job 

(By  John  P.  Hoerr) 
When  the  air  is  "heavy."  the  foundry  is 
engulfed  In  a  thick  bluish  haze.  In  a  small 
furnace  room  where  roaring  brass  furnaces 
fill  the  air  with  nauseous  zinc  oxide  fumes, 
the  senior  melter  and  his  young  helper  wear 
only  kerchiefs  over  the  mouth  and  nose  for 
protection.  A  young  mold  maker  at  the  other 
end  of  the  shop  labors  in  a  cloud  of  sand 
spewed  up  by  a  nearby  sand  sifting  machine. 
The  scene'  A  small  brass  foundry  in  Pitts- 
burgh. The  time?  Not  60  years  ago,  when 
ctilldren  labored  in  garment  industry  sweat- 
shops and  hundreds  of  steelworkers  were 
killed  every  year  In  the  mills.  The  time  Is 
1967 

This  foundry  has  no  In-plant  health  serv- 
ices, mlnimiil  safety  procedures,  and  Inade- 
quate ventilation.  Its  people  unknowing, 
work  under  a  constant  threat  of  darruage  to 
their  health. 

The  same  pattern  Is  repeated  In  thousands 
of  small  plants  across  the  U.S. 

Only  20  percent  of  the  nation's  80-ml!llon- 
man  workforce  Is  employed  In  plants  where 
on-Job  health  services  are  provided.  While 
workers  In  large  corpyorations  are  generally 
well  protected  from  the  "gross"  effects  of 
dust,  fumes,  noise,  heat  and  physical  haz- 
ards, many  of  the  more  subtle  effects  of  the 
work  environment  on  physical  and  emotional 
health  axe  Ignored. 

Today,  the  entire  field  of  occupational 
health  badly  needs  an  infusion  of  new  con- 
cepts, methods  and  people  for  dealing  with 
the  effects  of  enormous  technological  change. 
A  1965  Special  Occupational  Health  Re- 
port to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U,S. 
Public  Health  Service,  entitled,  "Protecting 
the  Health  of  BO-Mllllon  People,"  stated 
baldly:  ".  .  .  even  In  our  enlightened  so- 
ciety, millions  of  American  workers,  as  a 
direct  result  of  their  occupations,  are  ex- 
posed to  health  damage — from  toxic  chemi- 
cals, from  physiological  stress,  and.  Increas- 
ingly, from  psychological  stresses. " 

This  Is  due  in  large  part  to  lack  of  aware- 
ness, and  even  passive  acceptance,  of  Job 
health  hazards.  At  the  Pittsburgh  foundry, 
a  visitor  a'^ked  the  melter's  helper,  a  studlovis 
young  Negro  who  had  been  on  the  Job  only 
a  few  months,  if  the  fumes  tyothered  him. 

"Sure,"  he  replied  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way.  "I  expect  to  get  the  shakes  tonight. 
I'll  mix  me  a  little  lemon,  water  and  whis- 
key, and  go  to  bed  and  sweat  it  out." 

He  was  referring  to  the  "brass  shakes" 
(medically  termed  "metal  fume  fever"), 
caused  by  overexposure  to  zinc  oxide  fumes 
and  characterized  by  fever  and  chills  usually 
lasting  less  than  24  hours.  The  foundry 
foreman  later  admitted  that  most  of  the 
men  In  the  shop  would  have  the  shakes 
that  night;  they  had  lost  their  Immunity 
to  zinc  cx-de  during  a  three-day  holiday 
weekend. 

To  these  workers,  the  brass  shakes  was 
as  much  a  part  of  foundry  work  as  the  heavy 
labor.  But  this  attitude  also  blinded  them — 
and  foundry  management— to  more  serious 
health  threats  Tests  conducted  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bureau  of  Occupational  Health  re- 
vealed high  concentrations  of  lead  and  silica 
dust  in  the  foundry  air.  raising  the  possi- 
bility of  lead  poisoning  and  silicosis. 
A  vice  president  of  the  foundry,  informed 
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of  the  teet  results,  Uiimedlateiy  agreed  to 
Install  a  new  ventilation  system  and  dust 
collection  equipment.  Management  had 
known  about  the  brass  shakes  for  years 
and  had  laughed  about  it.  he  said,  adding: 
"But  with  lead  poisoning  and  silicosis,  the 
problem  Is  much  more  serious  than  we  ever 
dreamed." 

How  serious  Is  the  job  health  problem  on 
a  national  scale? 

The  1965  Special  Report  on  Occupational 
Health,  which  was  developed  under  the  close 
scrutiny  of  experts  from  labor,  industry,  and 
the  medical  profession,  thought  It  so  serious 
that  It  retoiumended  an  annual  $50  million 
federal  program  in  occupational  health. 

The  report  urged  that  PH3s  Division  of 
Occupational  Health  be  given  authority  and 
funds  to: 

Revitalize  state  occupational  health  pro- 
grams by  granting  funds,  on  a  state  match- 
ing basis,  to  enable  state  agencies  to  carry 
out  protjrams  now  stymied  by  lack  of  man- 
power and  legislative  authority. 

Develop  federal  criteria  as  guides  for  the 
states  in  establishing  standards  for  indus- 
trial exposures  to  chemical  and  physical 
hazards. 

Enforce  federal  health  standards  In  indus- 
tries engaged  In  interstate  transportation 
and  on  Jobs  covered  by  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act,  which  Imposes  regulations  on  compa- 
nies with  federal  contracts. 

Coordinate  medical  and  engineering  re- 
search on  workplace  hazards. 

These  recommendations  added  up  to  a 
potent  prcocnptlon.  to<3  potent,  say  knowl- 
edgeable sources,  for  the  likes  of  an  agency 
as  •timid"  as  PHS.  The  DOH  budget  for  fis- 
cal 1967  was  $6.8  million.  Last  J.uiuary.  the 
Division  emerged  from  a  large  PHS  reor- 
gamzatlon  with  a  "program"  status  m  the 
new  Naiionai  Center  for  Urban  and  Indus- 
trial Health,  commonly  regarded  as  a  de- 
motion. 

Occupational  health  is  now  lumped  to- 
gether with  such  PHS  activities  as  arctic 
health,  solid  wastes,  milk  and  food  sanita- 
tion, water  quality,  and  home  accidents. 
Critics  fear  the  new  center  will  be  domi- 
nated by  "engineers  and  pollution  experts." 
rather  than  the  professional  medical  leader- 
ship needed  by  occupational  health 

"We're  afraid."  savs  George  Taylor,  occu- 
pational health  specialist  for  the  AFL-CIO 
In  Washington,  "that  occupational  health 
Is  going  to  get  lost  In  that  array  of  programs, 
relevant  and  Irrelevant." 

Some  Indication  of  the  extent  of  potential 
health  hazards  In  Industry  is  shown  In  the 
reaiilts  of  a  U.S.  survey  last  year  of  6,700 
small  plants  In  the  r>enver  metropolitan 
are.\: 

Of  140.000  workers  covered  by  the  stuvey. 
30  percent  worked  with  or  at  potentially 
dangerous  processes  which.  Ideally,  should  be 
inspected  once  a  year  to  ensure  adequate 
controls;  in  this  group.  In.^pectors  found  an 
average  of  55  "inadequately  controlled  ex- 
poeures"  per  100  workers. 

Although  hazards  were  found  In  three- 
fourths  of  the  500  plants  In  a  sample  group. 
two-thlrrts  of  the  management  of  these 
plants,  like  that  of  the  brafs  foundry. 
"thought"  they  had  no  hazards:  In  the  entire 
survey,  only  a  quarter  of  the  plants  with  50 
or  more  employees  had  plant  safety  com- 
mittees. 

Nobody  knows  to  what  degree  occupational 
diseases  are  festering  In  the  small  plants 
where  preventive  health  services  consist  of 
a  bottle  of  aspirin  and  a  packet  of  bandalds. 

Meanwhile,  medical  researchers  continue  to 
produce  new  evidence  of  the  effects  of  the 
work  environment  on  workers'  health.  Ex- 
posure to  asbestos  dust  In  the  textile  Industry 
has  been  associated  with  cancer  of  the  lung. 
A  high  prevalence  of  emphysema  Is  noted  In 
several  "dusty  trades." 

Lead  poisoning  keeps  cropping  up  as  In- 
dustry finds  new  usee  for  lead-based  com- 


pounds. Some  steel  mill  environments  have 
been  statistically  associated  with  a  high  In- 
cidence of  respiratory  Illnesses. 

Since  1963,  98  uranium  miners  have  died 
of  lung  cancer.  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WiUard 
Wlrtz  recently  warned  that  two- thirds  of  the 
2.500  uranium  miners  in  underground  mines 
work  under  conditions  (high  exposure  to 
radon  gas)  that  triple  their  chances  of  dying 
of  lung  cancer 

In  May,  overruling  objection  by  the  In- 
dustry. Wlrtz  Imposed  strict  new  standards 
for  radiation  exposure  In  mines  working 
under  federal  contract. 

The  health  problems  of  coal  miners  be- 
speak a  shameful  national  neglect.  The  cen- 
tu:ies-old  "miners'  asthma"  is  now  medically 
termed  "coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis,"  a 
lung  disease  causing  breathlessness  and,  In 
advanced  stages,  death.  Dr.  Lorln  E.  Kerr, 
assistant  to  the  executive  medical  officer  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  estimates  that 
70,000  retired  and  active  miners  now  suffer 
from  some  stages  of  the  disease. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  urgent 
problems  In  occupational  health.  Actually, 
Job  health  hazards  seem  to  be  multiplying 
rapidly.  Every  year  some  500  newly- 
synthesized  chemicals  are  introduced  Into 
industry,  often  without  adequate  knowledge 
of  their  effect  on  man's  biology. 

Emotional  Illness,  Including  alcoholism,  Is 
another  major  area  that  calls  for  much  more 
on-Job  research,  and  the  current  technolog- 
ical upheaval  may  be  complicating  the  prob- 
lem. As  automation  and  computerization 
race  through  industry  they  are  leaving  pro- 
found imprints  on  workers'  attitudes  and 
emotional  states.  The  changes  In  living  pat- 
terns produced  by  the  new  technology — In- 
creased leisure  time,  demands  for  frequent 
changes  In  Jobs,  skills  and  home  com- 
munities— are  creating  widespread  tension 
and  anxiety. 

All  of  this  suggests  that  occupational 
health  programs  could  be  at  the  very  center 
of  activity  In  the  new  emphasis  on  tlie  envl- 
ronnienui  health  approach.  Environment- 
alists believe  that  most  diseases,  Including 
some  occupational  diseases,  are  caused  by 
many  stresses  from  many  environments — the 
Job.  the  home,  the  community — In  addition 
to  hereditary  factors. 

Ooveriiment-flnanced  research  and  federal 
health  standards  can  help  make  this  ap- 
proach effective,  but  occupational  health 
programs  must  start  In   the  plant. 

Industry  Is  also  generally  derelict — al- 
thougn  there  are  many  exceptions — In  pro- 
mulgating a  concern  for  employees"  health 
from  the  top  downward  In  the  management 
hierarchy. 

It  is  Ironic  that  while  almost  every  com- 
pany's annual  report  boasts  that  "our  people 
are  our  most  Important  resource."  or  words 
to  that  effect,  it  is  a  rare  company  manage- 
ment that  knows  as  much  about  the  health 
status  of  Its  "people"  as  It  does  about  yes- 
terday's sales  and  production  figures. 

"Medical  men  simply  don't  have  status  In 
Industry."  says  a  divisional  medical  director 
for  a  large  telephone  company.  "Companies 
often  subordinate  the  medical  program  to 
everything    else    In    the   business." 

Critics  are  beginning  to  assail  the  larger 
corporations  on  another  score.  With  their 
accessible  work  populations,  companies  are 
the  ideal  place  to  begin  the  tremendous  Job 
of  research  needed  to  determine  how  to  post- 
pone the  onset  of  the  degenerative  diseases 
of  the  heart,  lungs  and  other  organs. 

Through  long-term  studies  of  workers'  ex- 
posure to  many  stresses  on  and  off  the  Job. 
plant  medical  departments  could  contribute 
Invaluable  data  to  research  efforts  aimed  at 
prolonging  life. 

Only  a  few  firms  do  this  now:  among  them, 
Western  Electric.  Jones  &  Laughlln,  AT&T, 
and  the  New  York  Times. 

Unions  also  must  share  some  of  the  blame 
for  the  relative  stagnation  of  occupational 


health.  Over  the  last  half  centiuy,  of  course, 
the  labor  movement  has  been  the  goad,  If 
not  the  technical  Innovator,  for  the  large 
progress  that  was  achieved  in  protecting 
workers  from  job  hazards. 

But  too  often  In  recent  years  unions  have 
reacted  to  Job  health  problems  only  on  a 
"knee  Jerk  basis,"  as  one  union  health  ex- 
pert puts  It.  When  large  numbers  of  its  mem- 
bers fall  victim  to  an  occupational  disease. 
a  union  will  mount  a  legislative  campaign 
or.  In  some  industries,  call  a  strike. 

These  means  are  effective  for  the  specific 
malady,  but  they  do  not  represent  a  con- 
tinuing effort. 

George  Taylor  of  the  AFL^CIO  conceded 
that  hazard  pay  gets  priority  over  health 
concerns  in  some  cases.  But  he  adds: 

"Unions  have  been  forced  to  hack  their 
way  contract  by  contract,  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion,  to  adequate  health  and  safety  pro- 
grams.  But  this  approach  Is  equally  non- 
productive as  hazard  pay  which  merely 
trades  a  worker's  health  against  a  few  extra 
dollars.  Either  or  both  prevent  sound  and 
strong  occupational  health  and  safety  pro- 
grams being  established  industry-wide." 

Unions  could  also  put  more  time  and 
money  Into  health  educational  programs  for 
members.  Perhaps  on  too  many  occ:\slons 
even  today  unionized  v;orkers  adopt  the 
same  "smoke  makes  Jobs"  attitude  that  em- 
ployers have  long  festered  in  mill  towns  and 
coal  camps — to  the  detriment  still  of  many 
grimy  communities. 

For  now  at  least,  labor's  hopes  of  occupa- 
tional health  are  focused  on  Washington 
where  the  AFL-CIO.  carrying  out  a  mandate 
of  its  1966  convention.  Is  still  lobbying  for  a 
strong  federal  program  In  occupational 
health. 

Without  realistic  federal  standards,  there 
Is  little  hope  of  preventing  thousands  of 
needless  deaths  from  occupational  hazards  In 
the  next  few  years.  For  instance,  the  health 
prospects  of  cofU  miners  will  continue  In 
doubt  until  somebody  makes  a  serious  effort 
to  discover  what  causes  a  disease  that  affects 
70.000  workers  in  that  one  Industry. 

For  that  matter,  why  should  any  man  who 
works  for  a  living  be  subjected  to  any  Illness 
on  the  job — even  one  as  "mild"  as  the  brass 
shakes? 

The  shakes  may  be  funny  to  a  foundry 
worker,  but  you  can  die  laughing. 
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FLOOD  PROTECTION,  GRAND-NEO- 
SHO AND  VERDIGRIS  WATER- 
SHEDS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  Col. 
George  A.  Rebh,  Tulsa  district  engineer, 
has  submitted  a  report  on  flood  protec- 
tion for  the  Grand-Neosho  and  Verdigris 
Watersheds. 

Reservoirs  constructed  on  these 
streams  protected  120,000  acres  of  land 
and  prevented  ,$3.1  million  in  damages 
during  the  floods  of  last  June. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Corps  Reservoirs   Prevent  More   Than 
$3  Million  D.\maces 

During  two  periods  of  heavy  rains  In  the 
Grand-Neosho  and  Verdigris  watersheds  In 
June.  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  in  the  Tul- 
sa District  protected  120.000  acres  of  land 
and  prevented  $3.1  million  In  flood  damages. 
In  addition,  the  Cheney  (Kans.)  Reservoir,  a 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  project  operated  by 
the  Corps  during  flood  stage,  protected  400 
acres  and  prevented  $2,400  In  damages. 

Col.  George  A.  Rebh.  Tulsa  District  Engi- 
neer, said  a  total  of  49,000  acres  was  protected 
and  $900,000  In  flood  losses  were  prevented  by 


the  Toronto,  Fall  River,  Elk  City,  and  Cheney 
resen-olrs  In  Kansas,  and  the  Hulah  Reservoir 
in  Oklahoma  during  the  period  of  June  10-14. 

During  a  second  period  of  heavy  rains  from 
June  20-30,  the  John  Redmond  Council 
Grove  and  Toronto  reservoirs  in  Kansas  pro- 
tected 72,000  acres  and  prevented  flood  losses 
of  apnroximately  $2,200,000. 

The  Corps  Hydrology  Branch  reported  that 
flood  control  operation  of  Hulah  Dam  on  the 
Caney  River  prevented  6  feet  of  flooding  Im- 
mediately below  the  dam  to  3  feet  of  addi- 
tional flooding  as  far  downstream  as  Ra- 
mona,  Okla. 

Flood  control  operations  for  John  Red- 
mond and  Council  Grove  reservoirs  on  the 
Grand-Neosho  River  prevented  8  feet  of 
flooding  at  Burlington,  Kans.,  to  3  feet  of 
additional  flooding  at  Commerce  and  Miami, 

Col.  Rebh  noted  that  the  newly-completed 
Elk  City  Reservoir,  which  reached  its  con- 
servation pool  for  the  first  time  In  mid-June, 
protected  1,300  acres  and  prevented  $13,000 
In  damages,  and  that  Cheney  Reservoir, 
which  hasn't  reached  the  top  of  its  con- 
servation pool,  already  has  prevented  flood 
damages. 

The  flood  waters  which  were  contained  in 
the  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  reservoirs  to  alle- 
viate flooding  are  now  being  released  at  less 
than  channel  capacity. 

The  floods  ended  a  period  of  approximately 
one  year's  reservoir  regtilation  for  water 
quality  A''^'-  During  the  period  of  drought, 
releases  were  made  from  the  reservoirs  for 
water  supply,  water  quality  Improvement, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement.  Benefits 
of  $322,000  accrued  to  Council  Grove  Reser- 
voir from  the  water  quality  releases  and  ben- 
efits of  $475,000  accrued  to  John  Redmond 
Reservoir  from  the  water  quality  releases. 

Benefits  on  the  Verdiprls  River  from  water 
quality  releases  from  Hulah.  Fall  River,  and 
Toronto  reservoirs  exceeded  those  of  Council 
Grove  and  John  Redmond  reservoirs  on  the 
Grand  River. 


RED  HAND  IN  NEW  POLITICS  SEEN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  column  by  Mr. 
David  Lawrence,  titled  "Red  Hand  in 
New  Politics  Seen,"  which  appeared  in 
the  September  5,  1967.  issue  of  the 
Washins-ton  Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Red  H^nd  in  New  Politics  Seen 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Communists  within  the  United  States  are 
active  In  seeking  to  Influence.  If  not  direct, 
manv  phases  of  the  anti-Vietnam-war 
movement  as  well  as  In  trying  to  stir  up 
racial  friction. 

A  federal  agency  has  circulated  a  memo- 
randum to  other  agencies  In  the  government 
and  to  members  of  Congress  documenting 
the  relationship  of  the  Communists  to  the 
convention  held  In  Chicago  In  the  past  few 
davs  at  which  plans  were  made  to  organize 
a  third  political  party.  Tills  correspondent 
has  obtained  a  copy  of  the  memorandum, 
and  it  follows  In  full  text: 

"Communists  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  have  been  converging  on  Chicago  In 
recent  davs.  Tlie  attraction  is  the  five-day 
national  convention  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence for  New  Politics,  a  liberal  antiwar  group 
ba.?ed  in  New  York  City.  The  convention, 
which  Is  being  hold  in  the  Palmer  House. 
started  on  Aug.  31. 

"Some  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention 
want  to  nominate  civil-rlehts  leader  Martin 
Luther  King  for  President  of  the  United 
States  and  pediatrician  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock 


as  his  1968  riinning  mate.  Dr.  Spock  has 
been  one  of  the  most  active  participants  in 
anti-Vietnam-war  demonstrations. 

"The  Communist  Party.  USA,  would  wel- 
come a  third  political  party  with  a  national 
ticket  headed  by  King  and  Spock.  In  fact,  at 
the  annual  May  Day  rally,  held  in  New  York 
City  last  spring,  the  Communist  chairman  of 
the  rally  stated  that  'peace  forces'  must 
mobilize  to  put  President  Johnson  out  of 
office  in  1968.  He  then  suggested  that  King 
and  Spock  were  better  suited  than  President 
Johnson  for  the  White  House. 

"The  Communists,  however,  do  not  want 
this  convention  to  nominate  candidates  for 
a  presidential  ticket.  If  the  efforts  of  the 
Communists  to  influence  policy  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  for  New  Politics  are  suc- 
cessful— and  qualified  observers  believe  that 
they  will  be — this  convention  will  merely 
agree  to  the  formation  of  a  third-party 
ticket.  Meanwhile,  the  selection  of  candidates 
will  be  postponed  until  a  nominating  con- 
vention is  held  sometime  In  the  spring  of 
1968. 

"These  qualified  observers  advise  that  the 
Communists  want  to  combine  all  the  antl- 
Vletnam-v^'ar  protesters  and  all  the  civil- 
rights  forces  and  merge  them  into  the  Na- 
tional Conference  for  New  Politics  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  criticism  against  United  States 
presence  in  South  Vietnam.  This  tactic,  of 
course,  fits  into  the  over-all  strategy  of  the 
Communist  Party,  USA,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  international  Communist  move- 
ment, to  get  the  United  States  to  withdraw 
from  Vietnam  so  the  Communists  can  gain 
control  of  all  of  Vietnam.  Leaders  of  the 
Communist  party  believe,  howe.er,  that  they 
might  lose  the  support  of  militant  black  na- 
tionalist leaders  for  the  National  Conference 
for  New  Politics  if  a  presidential  ticket  is 
selected  prematurely. 

"Tlie  Communists  also  have  a  strong  rep- 
resentation from  their  youth  group,  the  W. 
E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America,  at  the  Chi- 
cago convention.  In  a  recent  memorandum 
sent  to  all  local  DuBois  Clubs,  the  national 
office  of  the  DuBois  Clubs  advised  that  the 
convention  had  been  made  a  nationwide 
priority  for  the  DuBois  clubs. 

"Also  present  at  this  convention  at  the 
Palmer  House  are  numerous  members  of  the 
Trotskvite  Socialist  Workers  Party.  Since 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party  always  has  Its 
own  ticket  for  president  and  vice  president 
of  the  United  States,  it  Is  not  trying  to  In- 
fluence the  decisions  made  at  the  convention 
of  the  National  Conference  for  New  Politics. 
However,  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  realizes 
that  the  convention  has  attracted  radical 
youths  from  around  the  country.  The  So- 
cialist Workers  Party  is  present  In  force  at 
the  convention  In  an  effort  to  bring  some  of 
these  yoving  people  into  its  ranks. 

"Whatever  were  the  intentions  of  the  orig- 
inal founders  of  the  National  Conference  for 
New  Politics,  it  Is  now  obvious  that  the 
Communists  and  other  subversive  groups 
have  moved  in  on  them  lock,  stock,  and  bar- 
rel. Veteran  observers  of  the  political  scene 
already  see  a  parallel  between  the  National 
Conference  for  New  Politics  and  the  Progres- 
sive Partv.  which  was  quickly  taken  over  by 
the  Communists  when  It  was  formed  two 
decades  ago." 


THE    DAVIS    BROTHERS    OF    WINN- 
DIXIE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
centlv  read  an  excellent  article,  publi-shed 
in  the  Miami  Herald,  concerning  the 
Davis  brothers,  of  Winn-Dixie,  Inc. 

Theirs  is  truly  a  success  stor>'  in  the 
best  of  American  tradition,  and  it  ex- 
emplifles  the  opportunities  that  are 
available  to  all  people  under  the  Ameri- 
can free-enterprise  system. 


I  invite  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
r.s  follows: 
[From   the  Miami    (Fla.)    Herald.   June   25, 

1967] 
Floridas  Fabulous  D.wis  Brothers:    1"het 
Parlated  $10,000  Into  Billion 
(Note. — To  write  this  comprehensive  arti- 
cle on  the  Winn-Dixie  grocery  chain  and  its 
founders,   Nixon   Smiley   talked   to   all   four 
Davis  brothers  and  spent  several  weeks  gath- 
ering material.  This  is  one  of  several  articles 
the  Herald  will  publish  on  members  of  the 
so-called  power  structure  In  Florida.) 
(By  Nixon  Smiley  1 
Near  the  end  of  November.  1925.  a  balding, 
square-chinned  man  entered  a  small,  open- 
front  grocery  store  In  Lemon   City — now  a 
suburb  of  Miami — and.  In  a  Western  drawl, 
asked  the  owner,  C.  A.  Rhodes.  If  he  wanted 
to  sell. 

Rhodes,  who  had  made  $6,000  the  year  be- 
fore, then  the  height  of  the  Florida  boom, 
had  no  Idea  of  selling.  He  replied  with  a  flat 
no. 

Whereupon  the  stranger  planked  down  on 
the  cashier's  counter  a  scattering  of  green- 
backs In  $100,  $500  and  $1,000  denominations. 
"I'll   give   you    $10,000   for   this  store — in 
cash."  he  said. 

Rhodes  looked  at  the  money,  then  looked 
up  Into  the  stern,  brown  eyes  of  the  man. 
"Sold."  he  said. 

And  William  Milton  Davis.  46.  a  naUve  of 
East  Texas  and  raised  In  the  Ozarks,  who  had 
been  in  Florida  a  week,  became  the  owner  of 
Rockmoor  Grocery. 

This  audacious  transaction,  made  with 
money  Davis  had  Just  borrowed  from  his 
father  at  Gamaliel.  Ark.,  was  the  beginning 
of  a  food  chain  which  today  includes  more 
than  700  supermarkets  in  11  Southeastern 
states  and  in  the  Bahamas,  with  annual  sales 
which  this  year  are  expected  to  reach  $1  bil- 
lion—Winn-Dixie  Stores,  Inc. 

GROWTH    FAST 

Audacity  has  been  a  characteristic  of  this 
food  chain,  whose  rate  of  growth  has  aver- 
aged 18  stores  a  year  since  1925.  But  behind 
such  amazing  success  Is  a  combination  of 
experience,  a  willingness  to  work  long  hours, 
and  a  rule  against  spending  a  penny  unneces- 
sarily. __., 

Today  Winn-Dixie— It  also  operates  Kwlk- 
Chek  stores— Is  owned  by  four  sons  of  the 
founder  and  some  28,000  other  stockholders, 
many  of  them  employes.  Although  It  owns 
neither  the  land  nor  the  store  buildings  It 
operates,  Wlnn-Dlxle  has  more  than  $100 
million  In  assets.  The  market  value  of  lt« 
12.600,000  shares  of  stock  is  more  than  $350 
million. 

J.  E.  Davis.  59.  Is  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  A.  D.  Davis,  61.  Is  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee.  They  have  unpretentious 
offices  m  Wlnn-Dlxle's  sprawling  warehouse 
and  factory  area  in  Jacksonville,  headquar- 
ters of  the  corporation's  eight  divisions. 

A.  D.  Davis  was  president  until  1965.  when 
he  relinquished  the  Job  to  Bert  L.  Thomas. 
49.  a  native  of  Idaho. 

Once  a  month  the  other  brothers.  Austin 
Davis.  56.  of  Miami,  and  Tine  Davis,  53,  of 
Montgomery,  both  senior  vice  presidents,  fly 
to  Jack.-'onville  in  company  or  private  planes 
to  attend  an  executive  committee  meeting. 

ON    JOB   EARLY 

If  the  brothers  have  a  familiarity  with  the 
grocery  business  that  Is  almost  like  second 
nature.  It  Is  because  their  father  put  them 
to  work  as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough 
to  do  chores  about  a  store. 

The  father,  born  In  Denton,  Texas,  had 
gained  his  first  experience  working  In   his 
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father's  store  at  Gamaliel.  Ark.  Then  he  op- 
erated hts  own  store  for  several  years  In  near- 
by Henderson,  Ark.,  where  hts  four  sons  and 
a  daughter.  Vera,  were  born 

iVer.-i,  next  to  the  youngest.  Is  now  Mrs. 
Henry  Parsons  of  Spartanburg.  S.C.  She  for- 
merly was  married  to  Lucius  Cushman.  Miami 
attorney.  Mrs.  Parsons  is  a  substantial  stock- 
holder In  Winn-Dlxle.) 

In  1914.  when  his  oldest  son  was  nine. 
Davis  moved  to  Burley,  Idaho,  where  he  sank 
his  savings  Into  a  general  merchandise 
store — groceries  and  clothing 

"Apparently  Dad  did  all  right  until  a 
Skaggs  Cash  Store  opened  in  town."  said 
J.  E.  Davis.  No  2  son.  "But  Skaggs  i  now  Safe- 
way stores)  sold  for  cash,  and  Dad,  to  com- 
pete, decided  to  sell  on  credit. 

Burley.  then  the  center  of  a  sheep  ranching 
country'  suffered  a  depression  In  1921  after 
wool  prices,  boosted  by  speculation  follow- 
ing World  War  I.  took  a  tumble. 

"Dad  later  told  how  he  started  out  on  Jan. 
1,  1921.  with  an  inventory  of  $80,000."  said 
J.  E..  then  13  "By  June,  after  the  collapse, 
half  the  inventory  had  been  sold— mostly  on 
credit.  But  now  the  farmers  were  broke  and 
couldn't  pay.  and  Dad  went  broke  too." 

Davis  signed  his  assets  over  to  his  creditors 
and  departed  from  Burley  with  his  wife  and 
Hve  children  As  he  passed  the  stUI-open 
Skaggs  store  he  resolved  never  again  to  sell 
a  penny's  worth  on  credit. 

BOOM     BEGAN 

When  W.  M.,  as  he  was  known,  took  pos- 
session of  the  Lemon  City  store,  he  told  his 
help,  including  his  sons,  that  he  would  fire 
anyone  who  sold  on  credit,  even  If  his  name 
was  D-a-v-1-s — spelling  the  name  to  empha- 
size the  rigidity  of  the  rule. 

The  oldest  sons.  A.  D.  and  J.  E.,  then  at- 
tending the  University  of  Id.aho.  remained 
out  of  school  for  a  year  to  help  their  father. 
The  store  did  a  thriving  business.  The  boom 
was  in  progre.ss  and  people  had  money.  Mrs. 
Davis  b.iked  pies  for  sale  in  the  store  and 
helped  J.  E.  to  keep  the  books. 

A.  D.  took  charge  of  the  store  while  Dad 
Davis  occupied  himself  with  the  buying  of 
Idaho  b.iking  potatoes  and  selling  them 
wholesale,  thus  introducing  this  now  f.imous 
pot.uo  t.)  Florida  housewives.  Davis  had  man- 
aged to  keep  good  connections  in  Idaho  be- 
cause he  had  elected  to  repay  his  former 
creditors  there  rather  than  Uke  the  easy 
solution  through  bankruptcy. 

Young  Austin  and  Tine  carried  groceries 
and  helped  with  ether  chores  in  the  store. 
Soon  the  father  had  enough  money  to  open 
a  second  store. 

"That  second  store  was  a  failure."  said  J.  E., 
unable  to  recall  where  in  Mu-.mi  it  w.os  lo- 
cated. "In  fact,  we  opened  our  second  store 
several  times  before  it  stuck.  But  in  August. 
1926,  when  we  opened  our  No  3  store  In 
Hlaleah  It  was  an  Immediate  success.  We've 
never  been  able  to  do  anything  wrong  In 
Hlaleah. 

"Hlaleah  was  Ide.illy  suited  for  our  kind  of 
operation — of  selling  as  cheaply  as  possible 
and  depending  on  a  large  volume  of  business 
to  make  a  profit.  The  Hlaleah  store  helped  a 
lot  to  keep  us  in  business." 

A    REVOLtmON 

In  1931  W.  M.  Dav:s  adopted  the  name  of 
Table  Supply  Stores  for  the  eight  groceries 
the  family  had  opened  between  Coconut 
Grove  and  Port  Lauderdale.  A.  D  .  who  had 
graduated  from  college,  was  home,  as  was 
J.  E.  who  decided  to  quit  before  graduation. 
In  August  of  that  year  A  D.  opened  Table 
Supply's  ninth  store  in  West  Palm  Beach 

The  opening  of  this  store  created  a  small 
revolution  In  West  Palm  Beach's  grocery 
business."  said  J.  E.  "We  learned  a  lot  In  a 
hurry  and  what  we  learned  greatly  Influenced 
our  decisions  later." 

Traditionally,  explained  A.  D.,  West  Palm 
Beach  grocery  stores  had  charged  high  prices. 
especl.illy  for  beef. 


"The  public  had  become  accustomed  to 
paying  85  cents  a  pound  for  steak — a  very 
high  price  in  those  days,  even  In  prosperous 
1926."  said  A.  D.  "When  we  announced  the 
opening  of  our  store  with  steak  priced  at  19 
cents  a  pound,  we  got  so  much  business  that 
people  stood  in  lines  to  be  waited  on." 

A.  D.  did  $7,600  worth  of  business  the  first 
week,  fantastic  for  a  grocery  store  In  1926, 
when  weekly  receipts  In  the  average  grocery 
seldom  went  above  $1,000. 

After  the  West  Palm  Beach  grocers — In- 
cluding other  food  chains — got  over  their 
shock,  A.  D.  began  to  feel  not  only  the  re- 
sentment of  the  business  community  but 
also  suffered  harassment  from  the  police  and 
health  inspectors. 

"Our  only  friends  were  our  customers," 
he  said. 

A  few  months  later  a  second  Table  Supply 
Store  was  opened  In  West  Palm  Beach  and 
one  in  Lake  Worth. 

"Hell,  by  this  time  the  other  stores  had 
decided  that  we  were  there  to  stay,  and  they 
began  to  get  in  line  with  their  prices."  said 
A  D.  "We  had  no  gravy  train  after  that, 
but  we  had  learned  a  lot  about  advertising 
and  pricing  and  we  were  able  to  keep  up  a 
big  enough  volume  of  sales  to  undersell  our 
competitors  and  still  make  a  good  profit." 
pRorrrs  shared 

If  the  Davlses  were  doing  so  well,  a  profit- 
sharing  plan  with  store  managers  may  have 
been  a  big  reason. 

Mix  HoUlngsworth,  now  a  Wlnn-Dixle 
regional  executive  In  Tampa,  recalled  how 
W.  M.  Davis  "shared"  with  him  the  profits 
of  a  store  HoUlngsworth  opened  In  Fort 
Lauderdale. 

"When  W.  M.  came  around  the  first  time 
to  pay  me  my  salary."  said  HoUlngsworth.  "he 
also  brought  a  bonus  check  which  he  handed 
to  me  for  endorsing  But  as  soon  as  I  had 
signed  the  check,  W.  M.  Jerked  It  from  my 
hands." 

"This  Is  your  share  of  the  profits  for  last 
month,"  W.  M.  said  as  he  stuck  the  check 
in  a  coat  pocket.  'You're  Investing  it  In  the 
company.'  " 

Such  methods  of  profit  sharing  are  no 
longer  usetl.  but  employes  are  encouraged 
to  buv  WInn-Dlxle  stock,  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  since  1952.  But  those 
early  employes,  like  HoUlngsworth,  who  held 
onto  their  stock  as  Table  Supply  progres- 
sively became  Winn  &  Lovett,  and.  In  1955. 
Wlnii-Dlxle,  are  today  Independently  wealthy. 
Indeed,  at  least  20  are  millionaires.  They 
work  because  they  Uke  to.  not  because  they 
have  to. 

As  an  example  of  what  haa  happened  to 
those  early  Investments,  let's  suppose  that 
In  1940  you  had  bought  $1,000  worth  of  stock 
In  the  Davis  brothers'  enterprise. 

Acocrdlng  to  figures  prepared  by  Merrill 
Lynch,  Pierce.  Penner  and  Smith,  the  value 
of  yotir  stock  on  the  last  day  of  1966  would 
have  been  $119,089  The  stock  has  split  foiw 
times  in  18  years — 3-for-l  In  1945,  1950  and 
1954  and  2-for-l  In  1960. 

And.  If  dividends  received  during  this  time 
were  added,  your  $1,000  Invested  In  1940 
would  be  worth  $161,972.  Had  you  Invested 
$1,000  in  International  Business  Machines 
stock  at  the  same  time,  the  value  of  your 
stock  and  dividends — according  to  MerrlU 
Lynch— would  be  $116.397 — or  $45,575  less 
than  the  Wlnn-Dlxle  Investment. 

BIG    DECISIONS 

All  Important  decisions  affecting  the  opera- 
tion of  Wlnn-Dlxle  are  made  in  the  monthly 
executive  committee  meetings  in  Jackson- 
ville. Nor  would  the  Davis  brothers  attempt 
to  make  any  major  decision  without  consult- 
ing with  each  other  In  these  meetings  with 
other  executives. 

An  example  of  major  decisionmaking  was 
the  elimination  of  games  and  trading  stamps 
In  the  Miami  division's  88  stores  from  Key 
West  to  Vero  Beach,  as  well  as  cloelng  on 
Sundavs  In  this  division. 


The  Sunday  closing  decision  was  quickly 
recognized  as  a  bad  one.  Competitors  took 
advant^e.  making  Sunday  trading  so  attrac- 
tive that  they  clobbered  Winn-Dixie  Two 
months  after  giving  the  Sunday  closing  a 
trial,  Miami  division  stores  returned  to  their 
old  schedule. 

"When  we  make  a  bad  decision  we  admit 
It  and  act  quickly."  said  Committee  Chairman 
A.  D.  "But  we  Uke  to  give  our  division  man- 
agers the  opportunity  to  try  new  ideas.  This 
is  the  way  we  learn;  the  way  we  make 
progress." 

But  if  a  division  manager's  Idea  proves  bad 
he  Is  never  censured,  so  long  as  the  execu- 
tive committee  made  the  decision  to  give  the 
Idea  a  trial. 

"The  executive  committee  takes  full  re- 
sponsibility for  all  decisions  it  makes,  re- 
gardless of  who  comes  up  with  the  sugges- 
tion," added  A.  D. 

The  meetings  are  Informal  and  executives 
are  encouraged  to  speak  up.  to  advance  ideas 
and  to  comment  on  the  Ideas  r-t  others,  In- 
cluding those  proposed  by  the  Davis  brothers. 
And  no  executive  Is  reluctant  to  spe.ik  up 
because  each  owns  a  part  of  the  company. 

"We  have  made  a  great  effort  to  turn  our 
Winn-Dixie  people  Into  capitalists."  said 
J.  E..  recognized  as  the  most  conservative  of 
the  brothers.  "We  think  the  gap  between 
capital  and  labor  is  bridged  with  the  pur- 
chase of  the  first  10  shares  of  stock,  which 
we  now  sell  on  credit  to  our  employes." 

Part  ownership  of  'Winn-Dixie  by  employes 
Is  believed  by  the  Davis  brothers  to  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  fantastic 
success  which  has  made  it  one  of  the  fast- 
est-growing and  No.  1  profit  maker  among 
the  big  food  chains. 

Last  year  W-D  earned  $24,833,000  on  sales 
of  $982,459,000.  paying  dividends  of  $1.32  on 
12,600,000  shares  of  stock. 

HARD   WORKER 

The  man  who  started  it  all — W.  M.  Davis- 
was  an  individualist  extraordinary.  He  had 
worked  hard  all  his  life,  pushing  Uke  his 
successful  father  had  done.  His  days  began 
early  and  ended  Ip.te,  and  he  expected  his 
employes — especially  his  sons — to  work  as 
hard  and  as  long  as  he  did. 

But  In  1934  the  government,  under  the 
National  Recovery  Act  (NRA>,  was  pressing 
a  mlnimtun-wage  and  maximiun-hour  law. 
as  well  as  mi-:iy  other  rules  governing  the 
operation  of  every  kind  of  business.  The  NRA 
was  later  declared  unconstitutional,  but  It 
w.'.s  real  enough  when  D.ivis  ran  head-on  with 
its  rules  in  1934. 

For  years  Davis  had  bought  kerosene  by 
the  barrel  and  sold  It  In  his  stores.  Kerosene 
was  widely  used  In  cook  stoves  in  those  days, 
and  W.  M.  sold  It  for  five  cents  a  gallon,  less 
than  half  the  12  cents  charged  by  filling  sta- 
tions. 

But  under  an  NRA  code  the  selling  of 
kerosene  by  a  grocery  store  was  illegal  and 
W.  M.  was  ordered  to  step.  Davis  complied 
with  the  w:;ge  and  hour  law.  but  he  fought 
the  order  to  stop  selling  kerosene.  He  got  no- 
where In  the  new  government  red  tape,  and, 
in  frustration  and  desperation,  suffered  a 
heart  attack,  from  which  he  died. 

TAX     FOrCHT 

But  W.  M,  left  four  sons  who  had  the 
temperament  and  the  ability  to  cope  with 
the  increasing  government  regulations  as  well 
as  with  the  action  of  the  Florida  Legisla- 
ture aimed  at  putting  chain  stores  out  of 
business. 

The  1935  Legislature  levied  a  gross  re- 
ceipts tax  of  '2  of  1  per  cent  on  the  second 
store  of  any  chain,  graduated  to  5  per  cent  of 
sales  on  stores  up  to  15  and  over.  But  if  a 
chain  exceeded  15.  a  tax  of  $400  was  auto- 
matically levied  on  every  store. 

To  protect  themselves  from  confiscation. 
the  Davis  famUy  created  seven  separate 
corporations  to  avoid  paying  the  5  per  cent 
grross  receipts  tax. 
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Although  crippling,  the  gross  receipts  tax 
did  not  prevent  the  growth  of  the  vigorous 
Table  Supply  chain.  At  the  time  the  brothers 
took  over  the  course  had  been  set.  It  had 
been  the  dream  of  W.  M  Davis  to  cover  the 
Southeast  with  food  stores. 

By  1939  Table  Supply  stores  numbered 
43.  And  that  same  year  the  Davis  family 
purchased  the  controlling  Interest  In  Winn  & 
Lovett  of  Jacksonville  from  W.  R.  Lovett^a 
chain  numbering  73  stores. 

The  brothers  mortgaged  not  only  their 
holdings  In  Table  Supply  to  buy  Winn  & 
Lovett.  but  everything  else  they  owned. 

"It  took  more  guts  than  sense,  I  suppose," 
said  Austin  Davis,  recalling  that  experience. 
"But  if  any  of  the  brothers  worried  about  the 
deal  he  kept  It  to  himself." 

KEEN     INSIGHT 

The  experiences  of  the  Davis  brothers  In 
the  political  arena  during  those  years  when 
It  was  nip  and  tuck  for  chain  stores  were 
never  forgotten.  They  developed  insight  Into 
the  working  of  politics  and  cultivated  a  wide 
acquaintance  among  politicians.  It  was 
largely  through  A.  D.'s  efforts  that  the  1953 
Legislature  repealed  the  gross  receipts  tax 
on  chains. 

Both  A.  D.  and  J.  E  have  become  astute  In 
their  support  of  candidates,  and  neither  ap- 
peirs  to  be  embarrassed  to  have  his  name 
associated  with  politicians. 

"I  like  politicians."  said  A.  D.  "They  are 
part  of  our  democratic  system.  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  like  our  political  system  If  you 
don't  like  the  people  who  are  the  most  Im- 
portant part  of  It.  I've  always  found  poli- 
ticians to  be  a  great  deal  more  honest  and 
more  cap.^ble  than  they  generally  are  pic- 
tured." 

The  brothers'  interest  In  politics  was  be- 
hind their  decision  to  buy  a  luxurious  execu- 
tive plane  during  the  Haydon  Burns  admin- 
istration and  lease  It  to  the  state  for  the 
governor's  use.  Some  embarrassment  oc- 
curred during  the  Burns  campaign  for  re- 
election when  his  opponents  injected  the 
name  of  Winn-Dlxle.  The  brothers  were 
quick  to  deny  that  Winn-Dl.xie  had  any 
interest  In  the  plane,  a  twin-engine  propel- 
ler Convalr.  It  Is  now  up  for  sale. 

ALL   EXPERTS 

Each  of  the  brothers  has  specialized  In 
some  phase  of  the  grocery  business,  although 
all  have  worked  In  every  area.  J.  E.  was  the 
buyer,  A.  D.  the  retailer.  Austin  was  the  trou- 
ble-shooter who  could  see  the  flaws  In  a 
poor  store  and  put  It  on  its  feet.  Tl.ie  was 
the  personality  boy  who  could  pioneer  a 
new  division. 

Like  J.  E.  neither  Austin  nor  Tine  was 
graduated  from  college,  but  they  stayed  long 
enough  to  be  tapped  by  Sigma  Chi  fraternity, 
as  A.  D.  and  J.  E.  had  been. 

"We  always  worked  together  well."  said 
Austin,  who  lives  In  Coral  Gables  and  has 
an  office  In  Wlnn-Dlxle's  sprawling  ware- 
house center  at  1051  BE  Eighth  St.,  Hlaleah. 
"Two  heads  are  better  than  one^ — even  If 
one's  a  sheep's  head  Four  heads  are  better 
than  three.  We  argue  at  meetings,  but  after 
a  decision  Is  made  everyone  pitches  In  to 
get  a  Job  done." 

The"  brothers  were  split  up  by  World  War 
n.  J.  E.  entered  the  Army  Quartermaster 
Corps  as  a  major,  emerging  at  the  end  of 
war  as  a  lieutenant  colonel.  Tine,  a  filer,  be- 
came an  Instructor  of  pilots.  AD.  and  Aus- 
tin were  left  behind  to  "run  the  store." 

"I  felt  a  little  Uke  a  work  dodger,"  said 
Tine,  recalling  the  enormous  responsibilities 
left  for  the  brothers  who  stayed  home. 

A    BIG    1955 

The  brothers  made  a  major  change  In 
1944  when  they  merged  Table  Supply  with 
Wlnn  &  Lovett.  dropping  a  name  used  since 
1931.  And  the  following  year  the  Davis  broth- 
ers reached  out  several  hundred  miles  from 
Florida  to  buy  the  Stelden  chain  of  Louis- 
vUle,  Ky.,  with  31  stores.  The  purchase  of 


Margaret  Ann  Supermarkets  in  Miami,  with 
46  stores,  followed  in  1949.  The  Margaret 
Ann  stores  later  became  Quik-Chek. 

In  1954  the  eight  stores  of  the  Wylle  Co. 
of  Anniston.  Ala.,  were  acquired. 

The  year  1955  was  the  biggest  In  the  firms 
history  for  the  number  of  stores  added.  Two 
chains  were  merged  with  Wlnn  &  Lovett  that 
year— Eden's  Food  Stores  of  Coliunbia,  S.C. 
with  33  stores,  and  Dixie  Home  Stores  of 
Greenville,  S.C.  with  117  stores.  Purchases 
in  1955  Included  16  Ballentlne  Grocery  Stores 
of  Easley.  S.C.  and  eight  Penny  Stores  of 
Meridian,  Miss. 

"We  got  many  good  people  with  these  pur- 
chases and  mergers^the  greatest  assets  ac- 
quired." said  A.  D.  "Most  of  them  stayed  with 
us  to  become  Important  executives  In  the 
company." 

"Wlien  we  merged,  we  merged  with  man- 
agement." said  Austin.  "When  we  acquired 
a  chain  we  did  so  because  It  was  successful, 
reflecting  the  quality  of  the  management." 

Several  people  acquired  with  food  chains 
are  now  among  the  top  executives. 

H\PPV    NAME 

Following  the  merger  with  Dixie  Home 
Store,  the  name  was  ch.'-iged  from  Winn  & 
Lovett  to  Winn-Dlxle,  utiUzlng  the  first  part 
of  each  name. 

"We  liked  the  new  name  very  much."  said 
J.  E.  recalling  the  reasons  for  Its  selection. 
"To  win  Dixie  was  our  ambition.  Our  father 
had  dreamed  of  covering  Dixie  with  stores. 
The  new  name,  Wlnn-Dlxle.  was  a  motto. 
And  we  also  liked  it  because  the  first  three 
letters.  "WIN."  became  our  symbol  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  list.'* 

Wlnn — E.  L.  Winn  of  Tennessee — had  been 
an  early  partner  of  William  R.  Lovett.  Jack- 
sonville, In  the  establishment  of  the  Winn  & 
Lovett  chain.  But  Wlnn,  the  proceryman  in 
the  partnersliip,  tired  of  the  hard  work  and 
sold  out  to  Lovett  several  years  before  the 
Davis  brothers  came  into  the  picture. 

In  1956  Winn-Dixie  bought  Ketner-MUner 
of  Salisbury,  N.C,  with  24  stores,  and  In  1957 
acquired  H.  G.  Hill  of  New  Orleans,  with  42 
stores.  No  large  chains  were  bought  for  the 
next  several  years,  Winn-Dixie  being  con- 
tent to  buy  five  to  seven  stores  a  year  In 
scattered  cities  throughout  the  Southeast. 

Meanwhile,  40  to  60  new  supermarkets  were 
being  built  each  year,  whUe  half  this  number 
were  closed   each   year. 

FTC    STEPS    IN 

By  1966  Winn-Dixie  owned  696  retail  stores 
and  seven  wholesale  stores  operating  under 
the  name  of  Economy  Wholesale  Grocery,  a 
name  established  in  1935.  Operations  ex- 
tended from  Key  West  to  Virginia  in  the 
East,  to  Indiana  in  the  Midwest,  and  to  Loui- 
siana in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  an  agency 
set  up  to  prevent  monopolies.  In  1966  ordered 
Winn-Dixie  to  stop  acquiring  stores,  either 
by  purchase  or  by  merger.  But  the  restric- 
tions did  not  affect  the  opening  of  new  stores. 
W-D  is  expected  to  open  40  new  supermarkets 
this  year. 

Nor  did  restrictions  apply  to  overseas  pur- 
chases, so  earlier  this  year  Winn-EMxle  bought 
11  stores  In  the  Bahamas,  the  City  Meat  Mar- 
kets chain  owned  by  the  family  of  Sir  Staf- 
ford Sands. 

Is  Winn-Dixie  considering  possible  expan- 
sion in  other  areas,  perhaps  Latin  America? 

"Not  at  the  moment,"  said  J.  E..  "but  we 
are  not  discounting  the  possibility.  We  did 
consider  moving  into  Cuba,  but.  fortunately. 
we  backed  away  from  that  opportunity  Just 
In  time." 

With  expansion  limited  to  the  opening  of 
new  stores,  future  growth  of  Winn-Dixie  in 
the  Southeast  is  going  to  be  slow,  according 
to  A.  D.  Although  the  Southeast  Is  growing 
rapidly,  many  areas  are  over-built  with  su- 
permarkets and  competition  Is  fierce.  More- 
over, building  costs  are  hieher,  property 
values  are  up  and  taxes  continue  to  Increase. 


"We  will  continue  to  build— we'll  be  anx- 
ious to  build — in  any  desirable  location." 
A.  D.  added.  "But  places  we  consider  desirable 
are  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  find." 

ON-E    PRINCIPLE 

Wlnn-Dlxle  actually  builds  no  stores  Itself. 
Instead.  W-D  signs  a  lease  agreement  with  a 
property  owner  and  requires  him  to  build 
according  to  specifications. 

••  'Don't  buy  real  estate'  was  one  of  Dad's 
guiding  principles."  said  A.  D..  "and  it  has 
been  one  of  ours.  We  Uke  to  see  our  money 
turning  into  new  dollars  every  20  days,  which 
is  the  average  time  It  takes  for  our  Inventory 
to  turn  over." 

To  make  certain  that  inventory  does  turn 
over  every  20  days  W-D  uses  computers  to 
keep  tab  on  the  8.000  items  that  go  through 
Its  warehouses  en  route  to  retail  stores  and 
to  consumers'  market  baskets.  But  since  the 
profit  on  a  dollar  sales  is  about  two  cents. 
Winn-Dlxle.  Uke  other  food  chains,  has  to 
practice  a  rigid  economy. 

"Our  costs  are  lower  than  those  of  other 
food  chains,"  said  J.  E..  who  worries  about 
every  cent  spent  unnecessarily.  "We  trim  costs 
wherever  possible.  We  are  constantly  ex- 
perimenting with  labor-saving  devices." 

"The  only  way  we  can  tell  how  successful 
we  are  is  to  compare  sales  and  profits  with 
formers  years,"  said  A.  D. 

Both  sales  and  earnings  have  Increased 
steadily  since  1950,  without  a  single  year's 
exception. 

"We  Uke  to  give  housewives  what  they 
want,"  A.  D.  added.  "That's  why  we  cut  out 
the  trading  stamps  in  the  Miami  division— 
because  housewives  kept  talking  about  high 
prices  and  blaming  sales  gimmicks  for  the 
increase.  Well,  we  cut  out  the  gimmicks  and 
reduced  the  prices  8  to  10  per  cent.  Is  this 
really  what  housewives  wanf  We'U  see.  If 
they  prefer  the  stamps  we'll  give  them 
stamps.  We're  going  to  stay  flexible." 

NO    UNIONS 

Wlnn-Dlxle's  relations  with  Its  employes 
have  kept  unions  at  arm's  length.  The  six 
national  chains  larger  than  W-D  are  all 
urUonlzed.  J.  E.  credits  its  stock-buying  plan 
and  liberal  retirement  and  insurance  plana 
for  the  way  Its  employes  vote  overwhelmingly 
against  unionization. 

The  most  recent  attempt  of  the  Teamsters 
Union  to  organize  the  JacksonvUIe  division's 
truck  drivers  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  59 
to  29. 

"It  was  Just  another  demonstration  that 
the  majority  of  our  employes  realize  no 
labor  union  can  offer  as  much  as  Winn-Dlxle 
already  has  done  for  them."  said  AD. 

Wlnn-Dlxle  employes  can  retire  at  60. 
Retirement  at  62  Is  mandatory  for  those 
working  in  retail  sales  while  65  Is  mandatory 
for  those  working  In  offices  and  In  other 
areas  where  duties  are  less  strenuous 

"•nie  brothers  know  that  aiter  a  person 
ha-s  spent  most  of  his  life  working  In  a  re- 
tall  store,  by  the  time  he  reaches  60  he's 
had  It,"  said  Austin,  who  won't  be  60  for 
another  four  years.  He  had  to  slow  down 
three  years  ago  after  a  heart  attack. 

Under  Wlnn-Dlxle's  retirement  plan  an 
employe  can  retire  at  50  for  health  reasons, 

SOUND    ADVICE 

Although  Wlnn-Dlxle  owns  no  real  estate. 
the  property  on  which  some  Wlnn-Dlxle 
warehouses  and  factories  are  located  Is  owned 
by  the  Wlnn-Dlxle  Retirement  Plan.  The 
large  warehouse  area  In  Jacksonville  Is  one 
of  such  properties.  Wlnn-Dixle  leases  the 
property  and  the  buUdings  from  the  retire- 
ment plan. 

Astute  businessmen  themselves,  the  broth- 
ers have  a  legal  staff  and  a  tax  consultant 
to  advise  Winn-Dixie  on  every  move  it  makes 
affecting  legal  commitments  and  tax 
problems. 

Winn-Dixie  also  has  a  planning  depart- 
ment with  a  dozen  specialists  who  put  their 
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combined  professional  efforts  Into  the  de- 
signing of  every  new  store. 

"Store  design  and  merchandise  display 
have  gone  through  major  changes  in  the  past 
decade,"  said  J.  A.  Slzemore,  an  architect. 
"V/e've  gone  from  blank  walls  to  decorated 
walls.  There  s  a  lot  more  emphasis  now  on 
decoration,  lighting  fixtures  and  color.  Mer- 
chandise display  has  changed  drastically. 
Even  parking  arrangements  must  be  con- 
sidered You've  got  lo  have  a  lot  of  parking 
spaces  in  front.  Customers  demand  it." 

Fantastic  amcunts  and  numbers  of  Items 
are  sold  weekly  in  Wlnn-Dixie's  more  than 
700  stores.  Data  processing  is  necessary  to 
keep  account  of  the  numbers. 

At  the  height  of  the  sweet-corn  season  at 
Belle  Glade  and  Pahokee,  Winn-Dixie  buyers 
ship  a*  miny  as  75  carloads  a  week  to  various 
division  headquarters. 

The  quarters  of  5,000  cattle.  80  percent  of 
which  Is  butchered  in  the  West,  must  be 
shipped  weekly  to  Wlnn-Dlxle  stores.  This  la 
260.000  cattle  a  year,  averaging  600  pounds 
each — equivalent  to  a  sixth  of  Florida's  cattle 
papulation. 

WIDE    INTEREST 

What  are  the  four  Davis  brothers  like?  In 
spite  of  their  ability  to  get  along  together, 
they  are  about  as  unalike  in  personality  as 
It  Is  possible  for  four  brothers  to  be. 

AD.  the  eldest,  is  th?  nattiest  dresser. 
Both  AD.  and  J,E.  tend  to  be  serious.  Austin 
and  Tine  laugh  easily,  but  only  Tine,  the 
"clown."  is  easv  to  cet  acquainted  with.  And 
Tine,  well  over' 200  lbs  ,  is  the  only  one  with 
a  serious  weight  problem. 

H:niployees  greet  Tine  with  a  happy  famili- 
arity while  tending  to  be  more  formal  with 
the  "other  brothers. 

All  the  brothers  let  their  hair  down  easily, 
however,  when  they  meet  with  their  execu- 
tives at  a  get-together  and  dinner  following 
monthly  meetings  at  Jacksonville.  But  none 
is  a  heavy  drinker.  J  E.  had  to  stop  drinking 
after  an  attack  of  hepatitis  in  1957. 

The  brothers  are  all  married  and  each  has 
grown  children   Only  A.D.  h.is  been  divorced. 

None  play  golf.  "Hell,  we  never  had  time  to 
Indulge  in  anything  like  th.it,"  said  Tine. 
But  he  will  fly  to  Indianapolis  to  see  the 
Memorial  Dav  race  or  a  longer  dist^^nce  to  see 
a  football  g.ime.  All  the  brothers  like  hunting. 

Tine  and  AD.  own  private  planes— Tine 
a  550-mile-an-hour  Jet  and  AD.  a  luxurious 

prop  Jet. 

All  four  brothers  own  ranches.  A.D.'s  ranch 
covers  nearly  100.030  acres  In  Colorado  and 
Wvomlng.  but  he  leases  all  except  50,000 
acres  from  the  federal  government.  J,E.  owns 
a  25  000-acre  ranch  near  J.^cksouvllle  Beach, 
where  he  has  a  small  herd  of  buffalo,  as  well 
as  thousands  of  duck  and  plenty  of  deer  and 
wild  turkeys  for  his  guests  to  shoot, 

Austin  has  smaller  ranches  on  the  Gulf 
coast  while  Tine  owns  a  ranch  near  Mont- 
gomery. 

TIME   TO    FISH 

Since  the  four  brothers  own  28  per  cent 
of  Wlnn-Dlxle's  12.600,000  shares  of  stock, 
thev  are  quite  well  off  Kach  goes  his  own 
wnv  in  ills  private  ixivestments.  They  are  di- 
rectors of  banks,  insurance  compar.les,  air- 
lines, utilities  and  other  firms. 

The  older  brothers.  A  D.  and  J  E,,  for  years 
took  the  lead  in  Winn-Dixie  operations,  but 
lately  hive  l)oen  turning  over  many  of  their 
responsibilities  to  executives  outside  the 
familv.  Even  the  younger  brotiiers  have  been 
bowing  to  outside  bUxid. 

First  outsiders  to  be  put  In  top  positions 
were  Bert  L  Thomas,  49,  and  Joe  Adam^,  59, 
who  now  hold  the  Jobs  or  president  and 
executive  vice  president.  Tliomas.  who  served 
with  J.  E.  In  the  Army  Quartermaster  Corps. 
Joined  the  ftrm  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Ad.ims.  formerly  with  Winn  &  Lovett,  has 
be'-n  associated  with  the  Davis  brothers  since 
1939.  He  Is  In  charge  of  Wlnn-Dlxle's  retail 
operations. 

Both  Austin  and  Tine  have  stepped  down 


a  notch,  from  executive  vice  presidents  to 
senior  vice  presidents. 

•Wlnn-Dixle  Unt  Just  a  family  opera- 
tion," said  Austin.  "We  don't  want  t-ie  stock- 
holders to  think  of  It  as  such,  either." 

But  Thomas,  an  easy-going  Westerner, 
handsome  and  personable,  runs  Wlnn-Dixle 
in  the  successful  family  tradition— of  letting 
division  managers  and  Individual  super- 
market managers  make  as  many  of  their  own 
decisions  as  possible,  while  holding  all  ma- 
jor decisions  for  executive  committee  meet- 
ings. 

Now  the  brothers,  who  at  one  time  worked 
12  hours  a  day  six  days  a  week,  have  time  for 
hunting,  fishing  and  for  their  ranches.  A.  D. 
frequently  flies  to  Walden,  Colo.,  and  stays  a 
week  at  his  Big  Horn  Ranch,  participating 
in  roundups  and  In  the  marking  and  brand- 
ing of  his  calves.  His  personal  pilot,  BUI 
Fleming,  gets  him  there  in  six  hours  in  his 
prop-Jet..  J.  E.  closer  to  his  ranch,  spends 
every  Wednesday  there,  except  when  monthly 
meetings  Interfere. 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

What  is  Wlnn-Dlxle's  future? 

With  Its  growth  checked  by  federal  re- 
Etrlctions,  Wlnn-Dlxle's  expansion  In  the 
years  ahead  Is  likely  to  be  slower.  But  W-D's 
people  will  continue  to  look  for  promising 
sites  for  new  supermarkets — in  areas  into 
which  young  people  with  growing  families 
are  moving. 

"We  like  our  stores  In  communities  where 
you  see  a  lot  of  diapers  on  the  clotheslines," 
.said  Austin,  who  probably  knows  as  much  as 
anybody  else  in  the  food  chain  business 
about  what  it  takes  to  make  a  supermarket 
successful. 

"A  guy  who  drives  up  In  a  Cadillac  Isn't 
going  to  eat  much;  he's  got  ulcers  anyway." 


WHAT'S  HAPPENING  TO  OUR 
CHURCHES? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, tiie  Wlieeling,  W.  Va..  News-Reg- 
ister recently  ran  an  editorial  titled 
"What's  Happening  to  Our  Churches?" 

The  News-Register  editor  wrote  as  fol- 
lows with  regard  to  certain  themes  that 
are  being  taught  children  in  the  churches 
today: 

At  a  time  when  our  whole  country  Is  deep- 
ly disturbed  over  the  civil  suife  troubling 
our  cities,  the  fantastic  Increase  In  crime, 
rampant  Juvenile  delinquency  and  growing 
disrespect  for  the  law.  it  Is  alarming  to  find 
such  instructional  material  being  provided 
impressionable  teen-agers  by  some  of  our 
churches. 

I  cite  the  editorial  for  the  attention 
of  Senators  particularly  because  of  Its 
reference  to  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Wh.\t's  Happening  to  Otm  Churches? 

If  there  was  one  place  parents  never  wor- 
ried about  what  was  being  taught  their  chil- 
dren It  was  in  their  respective  churches. 
Today  there  Is  cause  for  anxiety  even  when 
It  pertains  to  our  religious  institutions. 

An  example  can  be  found  in  a  packet  of 
two  books,  titled  "Mission:  Tlie  Christian's 
Calling"  designed  as  a  course  of  study  for 
Junior  high  school  "early  teens"  in  vacation 
church  school,  Sunday  school  or  Sunday 
night  fellowship  groups.  The  Instructional 
booklets  have  turned  up  in  various  Protes- 
tant churches  this  summer  and  at  vacation 
church  schools. 

The  theme  of  these  two  books  appears  per- 
fectly innocent  since  it  states  that  it  is  the 


duty  of  Christians  from  all  faiths  to  put  their 
belief  into  action  in  the  world.  But  from 
then  on  the  text  is  of  sucii  a  nature  as  to 
cause  youngsters  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
their  own  parents. 

If  parents  have  been  trying  to  iustlll  In 
their  children  a  respect  for  the  law  and  the 
police,  what  will  happen  when  they  read  a 
particular  chapter  whic'n  mentions  police  at 
least  five  times  and  in  each  instance,  they 
are  portrayed  as  "bad  guys"? 

Here  for  e.^campie  is  the  way  the  book  de- 
scribes those  flrst  days  after  Christ's  cruci- 
fixion in  news  story  style: 

"Go'.ernor  Pilate  today  asked  the  FBI  to 
keep  the  disciples  of  Jesus  under  close  sur- 
veillance. It  is  feared  that  the  11  might  seek 
to  continue  his  seditious  activities.  .  .  ." 

In  another  instance  the  police  are  por- 
trayed thusly: 

"Numerous  Christians  today  are  being  ar- 
rested for  challenging  customs  and  laws  they 
hold  to  be  wrong.  Many  have  been  attacked 
by  fire  hoses  and  police  dogs." 

Another  story  in  these  "textbooks"  de- 
scribes how  "Walk-for-Peace"  marchers  are 
arrested  and  how  police  use  electric  prodders 
on  a  voung  girl's  legs  and  thighs. 

The  booklet  reports.  "Police  brutality  is  a 
problem  in  all  parts  of  our  country — South 
and  North,  East  and  West — especially  toward 
minority  groups." 

When  relating  the  story  of  Christ  In  the 
temple,  the  author  of  the  booklets  asks,  "Is 
it  true  that  'angry  young  men'  such  as  Jesus 
are  not  tolerated  by  society  very  long— they 
are  either  tamed,  ostracized  or  crucified?" 

After  describing  Christ's  acts  in  ridding  the 
temple  of  the  money  changers,  the  book  asks 
there  q'.iestions: 

"How  do  you  react  to  the  story  of  the  tem- 
ple cleansing?  Should  Jesus  have  fi'st  written 
a  letter  to  the  superintendent  of  the  temple 
grounds  or  the  editor  of  the  city  newspaper? 
Should  he  have  picketed  the  tempie  mer- 
chants, conducted  a  temple  sit-in  or  orga- 
nized a  march  on  the  temple?  Or  do  you 
agree  with  his  taking  tlie  matter  into  his 
own  hands  and  acting  as  he  did?" 

From  there  the  text  admonishes  the  youth- 
ful reader  to  "help  overturn  all  the  tables 
that  need  turning  in  the  sacrosanct  temples 
of  society.  Is  there  a  need  for  revolution  in 
your  own  commvinity?" 

At  a  time  when  our  whole  country  Is  deeply 
disturbed  over  the  civil  strife  troubling  our 
cities,  the  fantastic  Increase  In  crime,  ramp- 
ant juvenile  delinquency  and  growing  disre- 
spect for  the  law,  it  is  alarming  to  find  such 
instructional  material  being  provided  im- 
pressionable teen-agers  by  some  of  our 
churches. 

Incidentally,  the  address  of  the  publishing 
house  Issuing  these  booklets  is  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York  which  just  happens  to  be 
the  very  same  address  listed  for  the  National 
Council  of  Churches. 
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AN    URBAN    COALITION    SUPPORTS 
EMERGENCY   EMPLOYMENT   ACT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cently formed  Urban  Coalition,  which 
held  an  emergency  convocation  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  on  AuEUst  24,  continues  to 
demonstrate  leadership,  vis'on,  and 
courage  in  reappraising  our  social  and 
economic  goals  and  national  commit- 
ments. 

The  Urban  Coalition's  convocation,  it 
will  be  recalled,  was  attended  by  1.000 
leaders  of  business  and  industry,  orga- 
nized labor,  religious  groups,  lo?al  gov- 
ernment, and  civil  rights  organizations. 
The  meeting  adopted  a  far-reaching  pro- 
gram of  immediate  and  long-range  legis- 
lative objectives  designed  to  wipe  out 
poverty,  unemployment,  hunger  end  il- 
literacy. PartU'  becaus3  of  the  encom- 


passing nature  of  the  participants  and 
viewpoints,  the  Urban  Coalition  program 
has  been  uniformly  praised  and  en- 
dorsed. 

Last  Friday  the  coalition  took  an  im- 
portant additional  step  by  calling  for  the 
early  enactment  of  the  pending  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act,  as  part  of  S. 
2388,  the  proposed  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  Amendments  of  1967. 

Mr.  Presidont,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Urban  Coalition's  excel- 
lent statement  on  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  the 
nanies  of  eminent  Americans  who  con.sti- 
tute  the  coalition's  steering  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Urean  Coalition.  September 
15,   1967 

The  Urban  Coalition  endorses  the  Clark- 
Javlts  Emergency  Employment  .■\ct  as  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  an  urgently  needed  na- 
tional emergency  program  to  provide  at  least 
one  million  Jobs.  We  urge  the  President  to 
support  it  and  we  urge  Congress  to  adopt  it 
as  part  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
amendments  this  ye'tr. 

With  regard  to  the  private  sector,  we  com- 
mend Mr.  Gilbert  Fitzhugh  of  our  National 
Steering  Committee  and  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry for  their  recently  announced  commit- 
ment of  $1  billion  in  mortgage  and  Invest- 
ment funds  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
core  areas  of  our  cities.  We  are  encouraged 
that  the  program  will  take  advantage  of  rent 
supplements  and  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  developed  an  FHA-mortgage  In- 
surance program  for  these  areas  as  well  as 
middle  and  upper  income  families  in  the 
suburbs. 

In  support  of  the  Job  program,  the  Emer- 
gency Convocation,  held  In  Washington  on 
August  24.  and  attended  by  1,000  representa- 
tives of  buElness  and  Industry,  organized 
labor,  religious  groups,  local  government  and 
civil  rights  organizations,  endorsed  a  Dec- 
laration of  Principles,  Goals  and  Commit- 
ments which  called  for  legislation  consistent 
with  the  following  principles: 

The  federal  government  must  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  government  at  all  levels  and 
of  private  industry  to  assure  that  meaning- 
ful, productive  work  is  available  to  everyone 
willing  and  able  to  work. 

To  create  socially  useful  Jobs,  the  emer- 
gency work  program  should  concentrate  on 
the  huge  b.">cklog  of  employment  needs  in 
park.?,  streets,  slums,  countryside,  schools, 
colleges,  libraries,  and  hospitals.  To  this  end, 
an  emergency  work  program  should  be  Initi- 
ated and  should  have  as  its  first  goal  putting 
at  least  one  million  of  the  presently  unem- 
ployed into  productive  work  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

The  progr.im  must  provide  meaningful 
Jobs— not  dead-end,  make  work  projects— 
so  that  the  employm.ent  experience  gained 
adds  to  the  capabilities  and  broadens  the  op- 
portunities of  the  employees  to  become  pro- 
ductive members  of  the  permanent  work 
force  of  our  nation. 

Basic  education,  training,  and  counseling 
must  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  program  to 
assure  extended  opportunities  for  upward 
job  mobility  and  to  Improve  employee  pro- 
ductivity. Funds  for  training,  education,  and 
counseling  should  be  made  available  to  pri- 
vate Industry  as  well  as  to  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies. 

Funds  for  e.mployment  should  be  made 
available  to  local  and  state  governments, 
nonprofit  institutions,  and  federal  agencies 
able  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  use  labor 
productively  without  reducing  existing  levels 
of  employment  or  undercutting  existing 
labor  standards  or  wages  which  prevail  for 


comparable  work  or  services  in  the  area  but 
are  not  less  than  the  federal  minimum  wage. 

Such  a  program  should  seek  to  qualify  new- 
employees  to  become  part  of  the  regular  work 
force  "and  that  normal  performance  stand- 
ards are  met. 

The  operition  of  the  program  should  be 
keyed  to  specific,  localized  unemployment 
problems  and  focused  initially  on  those  areas 
where  the  need  is  most  apparent. 

The  Clark-Javlts  Emergency  Employment 
Act  is  responsive  to  these  principles.  It  Is 
also  responsive  to  the  conditions  of  unem- 
ployment and  despair  revealed  In  the  dozens 
of  hearings  held  over  many  months  by  the 
Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Unemployment 
and  is  consistent  with  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Committee 
on  Technology  Automation  and  Economic 
Progress  i  Feb."  1966  i.  the  White  House  Con- 
ference to  Fulfill  These  Rights  (June  1966). 
and  The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Food  and  Fiber  (July  1967). 

In  addition,  we  call  upon  Congress  to  ex- 
pedite action  in  providing  full  funding  for 
the  poverty  program,  the  rent  supplement 
program  and  Model  Cities.  We  also  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  Equal  Opportunity  in  Hous- 
ing measure  now  pending  in  both  houses. 

We  offer  our  full  support  in  implementing 
these  objectives. 

A.  Philip  Randolph, 
Andrew  Heiskell, 

Cocliairmev . 

The  Urban  Co.'.LrrioN, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  15, 1967. 


-:   Attached  you  will 


Hon. 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  - 

find  a  statement  Issued  today  by  the  Urban 
Coalition.  We  hope  you  will  agree  that  the 
urgency  of  the  national  urban  crisis  demands 
actions  of  these  kinds  to  establish  an  affirm- 
ative direction  for  our  nation. 

We   propose   them   in  a  spirit   of  concern 
for  the  national  interests  while  we  recognize 
that  other  measures  are  also  needed. 
Sincerely, 

A.  Philip  Randolph, 
Andrew  Heiskell, 

Cochairmcn 

The  Urban  CoALmoN  Steering  CoMMrrrrE 

Cochalnnan:  Andrew  Heiskell  and  A.  Philip 
Randolph. 

I.  W.  Abel,  president.  United  Steelworkers, 
Pittsburgh. 

Mayor  Ivan  Allen,  Jr.,  Atlanta. 

A-Tiold  Aronson.  executive  secretary. 
Leadership  Conference  on  ClvU  Rights, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Roy  A5h,  president,  Litton  Industries, 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 

Mayor  Joseph  M.  Barr.  president,  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayers.  Pittsburgh. 

Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh,  Detrlot. 

Frederick  J.  Close,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  Pittsburgh. 

Mayor  John  F.  Collins.  Boston. 

Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  Chicago. 

.'Vrchbishop  John  F.  Dearden,  Detroit. 

Gilbert  W.  Fitzhugh,  president  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co  ,  New  York. 

Dr.  Arthur  Flemmlng,  president.  National 
Council  of  Churches,  New  York. 

Herry  Ford  II,  chairman.  Ford  Motor  Co., 
Detroit. 

Mavor  Milton  Graham,  Phoenix, 

Andrew  Heiskell,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Time,  Inc.,   chairman,  Urban  America,  Inc. 

Joseph  D.  Keenan,  secretary.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
president.  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Co-:ferer.ce.  Atlanta. 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  New  York. 

George  Meany,  president.  AFL-CIO,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Mayor  Arthur  Naf  telin,  Minneapolis. 

Gerald  L.  Phillippe,  chairman  of  the  board. 
General  Elect; Ic  Co.,  New  York. 

A.  PhlUp  Randolph,  president,  Bro'^her- 
hood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  New  York. 

Walter  Reuther,  president,  Citizens 
Crusade  Against  Poverty:  president.  United 
Auto  Workers.  Detroit. 

David  Rockefeller,  president.  Chase  Man- 
hatton  Bank,  New  York, 

James  Rouse,  president,  the  Rouse  Co.; 
president.   Urban   America,   Inc.,   Baltimore. 

Rabbi  Jacob  P.  Rudln,  president.  Syna- 
gogue C3Uncil  of  America,  New  York. 

Theodore  Schleslnger,  president.  Allied 
Stores  Corp.,  New  York. 

Asa  T.  Spauldlng,  president.  North  Caro- 
lina Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Durham,  N.C. 

David  Sullivan,  president.  Building  Service 
Employees  International  Union,  Washington, 
DC. 

Mavor  James  H.  J.  Tate,  president.  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  Philadelphia, 

John  Wheeler,  president  Southern  Regional 
Council:  president.  Mechanics  and  Farmers 
Bank,  Durham,  N.C. 

Roy  Wilkins,  executive  director.  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  New  York. 

Whitney  Young.  Jr.,  executive  director.  Na- 
tional Urb.m  League,  New  York. 

Representing  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  on  the  Convocation  program:  The 
Right  Reverend  John  E.  Hines,  presiding 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Representing  Archbishop  Dearden  on 
the  Convocation  program :  The  Very  Reverend 
Msgr.  Lawrence  J.  Corcoran,  secretary,  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Cliarltles. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  CRIME  CON- 
TROL PROGRAMS  BEGAN  4  YEARS 
AGO 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson  last  week  made  a  major  speech 
on  crime  before  an  international  gath- 
ering of  chiefs  of  police. 

The  same  week  he  sent  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  urging  Congress  to  adopt  a  crime 
control  bill  now  pending  before  it. 

"Whenever  a  President  of  the  United 
States  makes  a  major  speech  on  any  sub- 
ject, there  arc  those  who  think  he  just 
"discovered"  that  subject. 

But  Lyndon  Johnson  did  not  discover 
crime  yesterday.  He  has  been  making 
significant  practical  proposals  to  fight 
crime  and  control  criminals  and  delin- 
quency ever  since  he  entered  the  door  of 
the  White  House  in  late  1963.  And  many 
of  his  efforts  have  borne  fruit. 

The  President  has  fought  for  a  Fire- 
arms Control  Act  for  almost  4  years,  and 
I  hope  an  aroused  citizenry  and  a  re- 
sponsive Congress  will  help  him  to  have 
that  law  passed  this  year. 

In  1965,  the  Johnson  administration 
saw  the  adoption  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act.  This  law  was  one 
of  the  first  in  new  series  of  Federal  aid 
programs  to  help  local  police,  law-en- 
forcement agencies,  local  crime  com- 
missions and  corrections  agencies  do  the 
job  which  must  be  done  in  an  era  of 
rising  violence  and  property  crime. 

The  Correctional  Rehabilitation  Study 
Act  and  the  Narcotics  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  were  major  efforts  to  help  bring 
back  to  society  those  who  still  have  a 
positive  contribution  to  make  to  their 
Nation  and  to  themselves. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Preven- 
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tion  Act  of  1967  is  now  pending  before 
Congress.  This  is  another  Johnson  In- 
novation to  help  cities  and  States  re- 
habilitate juvenile  offenders,  improve  ju- 
venile court  and  corrections  systems,  and 
eliminate  the  conditions  which  lead  to 
chronic  delinquency. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  demon- 
stated  his  full  understanding  of  the  so- 
ciological fact  that  crime  breeds  under 
conditions  where  opportunity  Is  lacking 
or  deprivation  is  rampant. 

The  President  has,  therefore,  initiated 
one  of  the  most  far-ranging  economic 
opportunity  programs  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation  in  order  to  rescue  the  disad- 
vantaged, the  poor,  the  deprived  from 
careers  of  frustration  which  could  be- 
come careers  of  crime. 

The  antlpoverty  program,  job  training. 
Federal  aid  to  education,  efforts  to  re- 
build our  cities — are  all,  in  their  way, 
anticrime  programs. 

Today,  we  see  our  President  doing  his 
duty  for  the  people.  He  is  asking  Con- 
gress to  help  him  fight  crime. 

We  must  pass  a  gun  control  law  with 
teeth,  now. 

We  must  help  local  police  and  courts 
and  agencies  fight  crime  now. 

The  people  are  waiting  for  us  to  act. 
We  must  not  fail  them. 


EDUCATION  KEY  TO  GOOD  LIFE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  a  long  time,  I  have  been  say- 
ing that  education  is  the  key  to  the  good 
life  for  NeL'ro  and  white  citizens  alike. 
Mr.  Wendell  Reynolds,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Huntington.  W.  Va.. 
Advertiser,  struck  the  .same  keynote  in 
an  editorial  titled  "Education  Key  to 
Good  Life  for  U.S.  Poor  of  All  Races," 

The  editorial  states  that — 

A  pood  education  and  the  good  life  It 
mnkes  passible  both  come  from  hard  study 
and  the  use  of  learning  and  energy.  Tliere 
Is  no  other  way. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say  that — 
civil  rights  leaders  can  perform  no  greater 

service  for  their  people  than   to  emphasize 

this  fact 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  this 
provocative  and  timely  editorial  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Education  Key  to  Good  Life  for  U.S.  Poor 
OF  All  R.\ces 

A  special  commission  of  the  Southern 
Region  Education  Board  put  its  finger  on 
the  major  problem  In  raising  the  Negroes' 
standard  of  living  when  it  reported  at  a 
White  Sulpi.ur  Springs  meeting: 

"Educational  opportunity  Is  the  key  to 
other  kinds  of  opportunity,  and  If  the  South 
Is  to  serve  i.U  of  its  citizens  equally.  It  must 
make  full  use  of  all  higher  education  re- 
sources " 

As  a  move  toward  better  educational  op- 
portunities, the  comml.sslon  recommended 
that  the  board,  which  Is  comprised  of  gov- 
ernors, legislators,  educators  and  lay  leaders, 
should  take  the  lead  In  a  15-state  effort  to: 

"Improve — not  scrap— the  South's  tradi- 
tionally Negro  universities  and  colleges,  be- 
cause. If  strengthened,  they  will  provide  a 
valuable  educational  resource. 

"Expand  post-hleh  school  vocational,  tech- 


nical and  academic  opportunities  for  Negro 
students  at  all  types  of  institutions." 

In  addition,  the  commission  urged  the 
board  to  establish  a  Regional  Institute  for 
Higher  Educational  Opportunity  to  aid  the 
states  and  their  educational  systems  In 
mounting  and  coordinating  a  concerted 
drive    toward    equal    opportunity. 

We  don't  know  whether  clvU  rights  lead- 
ers oppose  continuing  the  Negro  Institutions 
Instead  of  expanding  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  make  room  for  all  students. 

But  equality  of  education  certainly  ."^eems 
to  be  tlie  proper  and  most  effective  means  of 
enabling   Negroes   to   Improve   their   lives. 

Emphasis  on  education,  Including  voca- 
tional training.  Is  necessary  also  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  in  the  poverty-ridden 
areas  of  Appalachla. 

This  does  not  mean  that  extensive  efforts 
should  not  be  made  to  Improve  housing  and 
other  deplorable  conditions  there  and  In 
the  slums. 

It  means  that  all  Americans  living  In  pov- 
erty should  be  given  the  opportunity  and 
the  encouragement  to  gain  the  ability  to  help 
themselves. 

Each  one.  within  the  limits  of  his  ability, 
should  be  urged  to  take  advantage  of  his 
opportunities. 

The  government  cannot  n.ake  a  good  citi- 
zen by  law  any  more  than  It  can  by  decree 
create  a  good  lawyer  or  doctor.  Good  citizen- 
ship can  be  created  only  by  each  person 
himself. 

A  good  education  and  the  good  life  It 
makes  possible  both  come  from  hard  study 
and  the  use  of  learning  and  energy.  There 
is  no  other  way. 

The  states  and  counties  have  an  obligation 
to  provide  equal  opportunities  for  rx'A  peo- 
ple, but  all  people  have  an  obligation  to 
themselves,  their  families  and  their  coun- 
try tc  take  full  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities. 

Civil  rights  leaders  can  perform  no  greater 
service  for  their  people  than  to  emphasize 
this  fact. 

And  educators  can  give  students  regard- 
less of  color,  no  better  guidance. 

Taking  this  course  to  lift  the  millions  of 
disadvantaged  out  of  their  depressing  lives 
not  only  would  greatly  benefit  them  but 
would  strengthen  the  nation's  social  fabric 
and.  by  swelling  purchasing  power,  would 
spur  business  to  record  heights  of  prosperity. 


TITLE    I     PROGRAMS    OF    HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
June-July  1967  issue  of  the  National 
University  Extension  Association  publi- 
cation, the  Spectator.  Dr.  D.  Mack 
Easton,  dean  of  the  extension  di\'lsi:3n  of 
the  University  of  Colorado,  has  written 
a  most  interesting  article  entitled  "Title 
1:  An  Evaluation  of  Its  Potential  Im- 
portance— and  Potential  Failure."  It  is 
concerned  with  the  programs  enacted 
under  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

Since  the  Education  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare has  on  its  agenda  for  consideration 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress 
amendments  to  the  higher  education 
statutes.  Dr.  Easton's  comments  have  a 
particular  relevance  for  me  and,  I  be- 
lieve, for  my  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee and  in  the  Senate.  I  therefore  com- 
mend his  analysis  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TITLE  I:    An   Evaluation   op  Its   Potentiai, 

Importance — and    Potential    Failvre 
(Address  to  the  NUEA  Community  Develop, 
ment  Section,  by  Mack  Easton.  Uiiiversity 
of  Colorado) 

I  am  not  a  community  development  pro- 
fessional. 

I  am  an  extension  dean,  a  couple  of  years 
from  emeritus. 

Why  should  I  attempt  to  analyze  and 
evaluate — to  criticize — the  situation  which 
has  developed  around  Title  I? 

Essentially  because  I  am  worried.  Es- 
sentially because  I  think  that  the  most 'im- 
portant educational  opportunity  opened  up 
In  my  lifetime  may  disappeiu  before  It  can 
be  effectively  acted  upon.  I  hope  to  com- 
municate that  worry.  My  purpose  is  both 
heuristic  and  polemic.  I  hope  to  get  you  to 
adopt  a  specific  line  of  thinking  and  In- 
vestigation, and  I  hope  to  persuade  you  to 
try  to  do  some  things  which  you  seem  to 
have  only  talked  about. 

I  ryme  to  you  because  I  think  I  detect  In 
voiir  thinking  and  behavior  the  only  promis- 
ing sign  on  the  horizon. 

This  is  the  Community  Development  Divi- 
sion of  NUEA.  Let's  take  a  look  at  how  you 
use  the  term  community  development.  .  .  . 

You  use  It  to  define  your  professional  role 
as  educators.  Jack  Mezirow  did  this  when  he 
said  "The  community  development  process 
Is,  In  essence,  a  planned  and  organized  ef- 
fort to  assist  Individuals  to  acquire  the  atti- 
tudes, skills,  and  concepts  required  for  their 
democratic  participation  in  the  effective  so- 
lution of  as  wide  a  range  of  community  Im- 
provement problems  as  po.ssible  In  an  order 
of  priority  determined  by  their  Increasing 
levels  of  competence."  And  I  don't  think  that 
Jack  would  say  that  a  violation  of  his  prin- 
ciple of  priority  would  Invalidate  the  rest  of 
his  definition.  .  .  .  This  concept  lies  at  the 
very  heart  of  one  of  the  oldest  conceptions  of 
the  purpose  of  education — educure  llberos — 
the  development  of  persons  able  to  deal  ra- 
tionally with  their  problems. 

You  also  use  the  term  to  Indicate  What 
happens  to  the  individual  In  the  community 
process.  Bill  B:ddle  did  this  when  he  said, 
"Basically,  community  development  Is  a  so- 
cial process  by  which  human  beings  can  be- 
come more  competent  to  live  with  and  ga'n 
some  control  over  local  a.'^pects  of  a  frus- 
trating and  changing  world." 

You  also  use  the  term  to  refer  to  the  total 
process  Itself,  by  which  intended  community 
change  leading  to  an  Improvement  of  the 
community  as  such  is  achieved. 

And  you  use  the  term  to  refer  to  the  results 
of  the  process. 

I  think  I  detect,  however,  a  common  ele- 
ment in  these  four  uses  of  the  term.  I  think 
:.'.os  .  of  :ou  egree  on  a  criterion  of  success. 
V'liether'your  attention  is  on  the  educator's 
behavior,  the  development  of  the  learner,  the 
social  process  of  Intended  change,  or  the  end 
resultr-^in  all  these  cases,  you  seem  to  agree 
that  the  sign  of  success  is  that  the  commu- 
nltv  Is  Improved. 

Sometimes,  as  In  Darby,  Montana,  or  in 
some  of  Cooperative  Extension's  rural  area 
work,  the  focus  has  been  on  economic 
development,  because  the  community  was 
economically  sick— it  had  a  contracting  eco- 
nomic base. 

Sometimes,  as  in  some  of  the  communities 
In  the  program  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  focus  has  been  esthetic 
or  cultural — because  the  community  was  un- 
attractive or  culturally  deprived. 

Sometimes,  the  focus  has  been  on  the  phys- 
ical environment  in  more  than  an  esthetic 
sense — as  in  programs  leading  to  urban  re- 
newal or  Improved  housing. 

Sometimes  the  focus  has  been  on  a  social 
problem,  such  as  culturally  deprived  minor- 
ity, or  race  relations,  or  delinquency. 

The  common  element  has  been  the  purpose 
of  making  the  community  better — a  place 
where  life  becomes  better  through  a  process 
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of  social  change  intentionally  carried  out — 
as  opposed  to  unintended  change.  And  the 
criterion  of  success  Is  genuine  community 
Iniprovement. 

So  conceived,  the  role  of  the  community 
developer  Is,  like  medicine,  a  role  in  applied 
science,  with  many  empirical  elements.  And 
like  medicine.  It  Itself  Is  an  art.  for  the  same 
reason  that  Aristotle  pointed  out  long  ago: 
Tliere  is  no  science  of  the  Individual,  and  all 
communities,  like  all  persons,  are  to  some  ex- 
tent unique. 

You  are,  then,  physicians  to  the  commu- 
nity, interested  in  stimulating  the  social 
processes  by  which  community  health  can 
be  Improved,  as  medicine  Is  Interested  In 
stimulating  the  biological  wid  psychological 
processes  by  which  Individual  health  can  be 
improved. 

Never  has  the  need  for  this  role  been  bo 
critical  in  the  history  of  this  civilisation. 

In  personal  terms,  remember  what  Joe 
Brown  told  you  at  Cartaondale — that  the 
types  and  rates  of  change  in  contemporary 
society  are  leading  to  accelerating  rates  of 
human  wreckage — m  terms  of  delinquency, 
crime,  mental  Illness  and  suicide. 

In  physical  terms,  look  at  urban  blight, 
rural  de-population,  traffic  congestion, 
slaughter  on  the  highways.  Lincoln's  log 
cabin  was  much  less  pathogenic  than  an 
urban  slum.  My  grandfather's  community  a 
hundred  miles  from  a  railroad  was  a  much 
healthier  economic  unit  than  many  shrinking 
rural  villages  of  today.  New  York's  horse  cars 
actually  got  people  to  their  destination  faster 
than  New  York's  buses  today.  And  all  the 
wars  we  have  ever  been  in  have  killed  fewer 
Americans  than  the  automobile  has  killed. 
In  social  terms,  look  at  the  plight  of  the 
poorer  third  of  our  fellow-citizens — socially 
Isolated,  culturally  deprived.  Increasingly  un- 
deremployed, mostly  hopeless— a  society  of 
degradation  Inside  an  affluent  society.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago.  the  Indentured  penniless 
orphan  could  learn  farming  on  the  lob,  save 
money  for  a  team  and  plow  after  his  Inden- 
ture was  ended,  and  move  onto  free  land  to 
build  an  upward-bound  career  for  himself 
and  his  children.  Today,  millions  of  chil- 
dren are  condemned  to  failure  before  they  are 
old  enough  to  enter  school. 

But  no  matter  what  comparisons  you  make 
between  two  points  in  time,  remember  what 
Margaret  Meade  has  put  so  well;  The  most 
Important  change  we  must  deal  with  is  the 
change  In  the  rate  of  change. 

I  honestly  believe  that  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  our  civilization  depends  on  our 
ability  to  deal  rationally  with  the  problems, 
existing  and  emerging,  with  which  we  are 
faced.  Western  civilization  has  a  long  past, 
but  It  may  have  a  short  future. 

Not  all  these  existing  and  emerging  prob- 
lems are  community  problems,  but  many  are. 
They  are  the  ones  we  are  concerned  with 
this  morning. 

And  they  are  the  ones  with  which  Title  X 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  Is  concerned. 

Title  I  authorizes  appropriations  "For  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  people  of  the  United 
States  In  the  solution  of  community  prob- 
lems .  .  .  ."  (Sec.  lon  It  puts  no  limits  on 
the  type  of  community  problems  Involved, 
but  it  does  illustrate  Congressional  Intent: 
".  .  .  housing,  poverty,  government,  recrea- 
tion, employment,  youth  op!X)rtunlties, 
transportation,  health  and  land  use  .  .  .  ." 
(Sec.  101)  These  are  as  urgent  as  any  I 
know,  and  there  Is  not  a  simple  one  In  the 
lot. 

Tlie  Act  calls  for  54  "state"  plans,  each  of 
w'nich  must  "set  forth  a  comprehensive,  coor- 
dinated, and  statewide  system  of  community 
service  programs."  (Sec.  105(a)(2))  Several 
of  these  words  we  will  need  to  come  back  to: 
Comprehensive  can  mean  "inclusive,  not  lim- 
ited." System  can  mean  "an  integrated 
whole."  Community  Service  Programs  is  lim- 
ited by  law  to  educational  programs  designed 
to  assist  in  the  solution  of  conamunlty  prob- 


lenas.  Other  kinds  of  community  service  are 
not  eligible  for  funds.  The  bill  p.issed  by  the 
Senate  was  not  this  narrow.  I  think  you 
should  know  that  when  both  houses  had 
acted  and  the  bills  were  on  their  way  to  a 
conference  comrrUttee.  I  attempted  to  In- 
fluence the  committee  In  the  direction  of 
the  broader  (Senate)  version. 

And  1  think  you  should  know  why.  I  wrote 
to  two  members  of  the  conference  committee. 
Perhaps  one  paragraph  of  the  letter  Is  enough 
for  our  purposes  this  morning. 

"I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  develop- 
ment of  service  units  designed  to  serve  the 
whole  community  Is  only  In  its  pioneering 
stage  in  American  universities.  The  kind  of 
man  who  can  assist  the  members  of  a  com- 
munity to  Identify  the  community's  prob- 
lems, to  make  judgments  on  priorities,  to 
bring  to  bear  on  those  problems  the  analyti- 
cal skills,  special  know-how,  planning  ability 
and  leadership  skills  (whether  available  in 
the  conamunlty  or  brought  In  from  outside) 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  problems — this 
kind  of  man  Is  In  very  short  supply.  In  the 
Judgment  of  some  of  us  who  have  held  key 
positions  in  our  national  organization.  Yet, 
W'ithout  this  kind  of  social  catalyst,  the 
House  Title  I  will  inevitably  lead  to  the 
development  of  discrete  community  senlces. 
not  necessarily  attacking  the  most  Impor- 
tant problems  of  communities  at  all." 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  my  objection 
was  to  the  tremendous  difficulty  Involved  In 
launchli:!g  soundly  conceived  educational 
programs  designed  to  deal  effectively  with 
community  problems  In  54  states  and  terri- 
tories at  the  same  time  under  current  man- 
power conditions.  If  the  social  situation  Is 
what  I  think  it  Is,  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  is  potentially  more  important 
than  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Industrial,  economic,  scientific,  edu- 
cational, and  cultural  progress  we  have  seen 
since  1915  could  not  have  occurred,  for  want 
of  manpower,  had  It  not  been  for  the  rise 
In  agricultural  productivity  per  man  in  which 
agricultural  extension  played  so  large  a  part. 
We  have  fewer  farmers  today  than  during  the 
Civil  War.  All  our  growth  In  population  has 
been  available  for  other  occupations. 

Title  I  Is  potentially  even  more  Important, 
and  potentially  a  failure.  If  it  f.ails.  our  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  the  destructive  aspects 
of  change  will  receive  a  dangerous  set-back 
which  could  lead  to  catastrophic  conse- 
quences. 

Why  Is  it  potentially  a  failure? 
The  universities  aren't  ready  for  it.  And 
they  aren't  ready  for  it  in  several  respects. 
One  of  the  most  critical  factors  may  lie 
in  the  difference  between  serving  individuals, 
formal  organizations  and  communities.  Let 
me  remind  you  of  just  one  example  of  this 
difference.  Both  in  the  case  of  individuals 
and  of  formal  organizations,  you  know  who 
it  is  that  you  must  teach.  In  the  case  of 
communities,  whose  opinions  count  on  what 
subjects  and  what  they  must  be  taught  have 
to  be  discovered.  Neither  faculty  members 
nor  ordinary  extension  men  often  know  how 
to  do  this.  Sometimes  you  don't  do  too  well 
yourselves.  And  there  aren't  many  of  you. 

Another  critical  factor  Is  the  nature  of 
community  problems.  There  Is  a  sense  in 
which  communities  do  not  have  medical 
problems,  engineering  problems,  educational 
problems,  economic  problems,  communica- 
tion problems,  or  psychological  problems — 
they  have  community  problems  with  medical, 
engineering,  educational,  economic  com- 
munications, and  psychological  aspects— and 
others  besides. 

Such  problems  need  a  comprehensive,  sys- 
tematic approach— just  what  Title  I  asks  for. 
Community  problems  are  seldom  solved  by 
dealing  with  discrete  aspects  in  isolation. 
Let's  look  at  an  example. 

Such  urban  problems  as  housing,  trans- 
portation, land  use  and  recreation  all  In- 
volve a  need  for  good  urban  planning. 


But  to  raise  the  competence  of  the  pro- 
fessional planners  won't  be  effective. 

To  raise  the  competence  of  the  planning 
commissions  won't  be  effective. 

To  raise  the  competence  of  the  urban  ofll- 
clals  won't  be  effective. 

To  increase  the  understanding  of  the  vot- 
ers won't  be  effective. 

To  Improve  the  quality  of  mass  media 
won't  be  effective. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  financing  the  work 
wont  be  effective. 

To  do  all  of  these  things,  in  the  right  order, 
at  the  right  time  might  be  effective — but. 
on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  still  other 
critical  factors.  I  have  mentioned  phases  of 
the  problem  Involving  a  half-dozen  profes- 
sions and  disciplines  just  to  get  rational 
planning  with  regard  to  a  problem.  Much 
more  must  be  done  if  it  is  to  be  solved. 

Universities  are  not  used  to  such  compre- 
hensive, Inter-dlsclplinary,  Inter-professlonal 
programs.  Only  a  few  are  organized  to  make 
them  even  possible. 

As  Plet  Hein.  the  Dane,  has  put  It.  "All 
problems  lose  their  meaning  when  we  am- 
putate them,  cut  off  what  we  want  In  order 
to  make  them  fit  Into  our  random  frames 
of  specialization."  Yet  this  is  the  customary 
way  for  the  academic  specialist  to  work. 

"The  universities  were  not  ready  for  Title  I 
because  most  of  them  had  no  knowledge  of 
how  to  work  with  a  community  as  a  client — 
particularly  an  urban  community — and  be- 
cause they  were  not  prepared  for  a  compre- 
hensive, systematic  approach  to  community 
problems.  Need  I  go  further? 

Heroic  efforts  have  sometimes  overcome 
such  handicaps.  And  I  think  heroic  efforts 
were  clearly  Involved  in  getting  the  program 
started.  If  I  remember  correctly,  49  state 
plans  were  developed  and  approved  in  less 
than  three  months.  That  is  real  evidence  of 
heroic  work  by  the  Office  of  Education,  the 
state  agencies,  and  the  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

But  where  are  we  today? 

Jules  Pagano  reported  to  a  group  of  exten- 
sion dears  in  November — and  the  report  Is 
printed  In  the  December-January  Specta- 
tor— that  thirty-three  percent  of  all  "Htle  I 
funds  was  being  spent  "to  Improve  the  pro- 
fessional or  technical  skills  of  such  groups 
as  doctors,  teachers  and  civil  servants.  Two 
percent  of  the  funds  goes  to  devising  self- 
help  programs  for  the  aging 

"Seventeen  percent  of  the  funds  goes  to 
urban  and  regional  development  .  .  .  About 
five  percent  goes  to  help  solve  the  problems 
of  racial  discrimination  and  racial  tension." 

Etc. 
This  does  not  sound  like  a  comprehensive 

report  on  anything. 

I  have  examined  In  detail  a  roster  by  states 
of  all  projects  granted  fiscal  1966  funds.  I 
think  It  fair  to  say  that  an  overwhelming 
majorltv— almost  all— seem  to  be  discrete, 
isolated',  attacks  on  a  single  phase  of  a  com- 
plex problem. 

This  w:iE  to  be  expected.  It  was  the  only 
way  to  get  started  fast,  considering  the  way 
the  law  was  written.  But  If  this  pattern  be- 
comes precedent,  the  program  may  well  be 
doomed. 

I  sav  mav  because  I  am  depending  on  a 
plpe-Une  to  Congress  which  may  be  unre- 
liable, and  because  I  am  not  confident  that 
I  grasp  adequately  the  mood  of  the  people 
who  count  In  this  situation.  I  feel  a  blunt 
"will  be  doomed"  is  justified. 

Why? 

My  pipeline  reports  that  Congress  Is  tired 
of  statistical  reports  on  the  number  of  people 
served,  the  hours  of  service — in  general,  the 
data  on  Intermediate  phenomena.  The  mem- 
bers of  Congress  want  end  results.  They  ask. 
"What  difference  did  it  make?"  "Did  It  get 
the  results  Intended?  Was  the  net  effect 
an  Improvement?"  And  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  voters  are  concerned  about  slum  re- 
development protects  that  Improve  the  real 
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estat-e  but  displace  the  slum  dweller  and 
aggravate  the  social  problems.  They  are  In- 
creasingly concerned  about  Iree-way  con- 
struction which  Increases  highway  capacity 
without  increasing  traffic  efficiency  and  does 
It  at  the  cost  of  blighting  neighborhoods  and 
aggravating  other  social  problenis.  They  are 
Increasingly  concerned  about  programs  which 
Increase  the  education  of  members  of  mi- 
norities without  opening  up  opportunities 
for  that  education  to  be  put  to  constructive 
use.  Tl:e  concern  in  Washington  itself  may 
be  reflected  In  the  Model  Cities  program, 
which  makes  possible  the  coordination  of  the 
broadest  spectrum  of  therapeutic  action  ever 
possible  in  this  country— a  spectrum  of  which 
everything  that  can  be  done  under  Title 
I  is  a  minor  part. 

If  we  had  to  start  with  discrete  projects 
attacking  selected  facets  of  complex  prob- 
lem.s.  if  we  must  show  tangible  results  in 
terms  of  community  Improvement.  If  this 
kind  of  result  cannot  be  achieved  by  the 
kinds  of  projects  currently  going  on.  we 
need  some  leadership  some  place. 

And  I  think  th:s  really  is  the  situation.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  Investigate  the  proj- 
ects funded  with  fiscal  1967  funds,  but  In 
our  state  they  constitute  smaller  projects 
attacking  Isolated  elements  of  more  prob- 
lems than  the  previous  year.  They  shovild 
have  strengthened  ongoiug  work  and  sup- 
plemented it  by  attacking  other  elements  In 
the  same  problems  involved  In  the  first  year's 
programs. 

If  my  state  Is  reasonably  typical,  we  need 
someone  to  lead  us  from  project-oriented 
thinking  to  problem-oriented  thinking,  from 
the  approach  by  discipline  or  profession  to 
the  comprehensive  approach. 

In  theory,  the  needed  leadership  could 
come  from  any  of  a  number  of  sources. 

It  might  come  from  the  N.^tlonal  Council 
established  under  Title  I.  I  don't  think  It 
can  That  Council  Includes  two  outstanding 
leaders  In  general  university  extension,  but 
neither  is  a  student  or  practitioner  In  the 
field  of  Intended  community  change.  And  I 
don't  think  anyone  else  on  the  Council  Is. 

It  might  come  from  the  federal  agency. 
When  Jules  Pagano  spoke  to  some  deans  In 
November,  I  thought  I  saw  signs  Justifying 
optimism.  If  you  have  read  his  talk  in  the 
Spectator,  you  may  have  had  the  s.ime  Im- 
preesion.  But  current  signs  are  discouraging. 
Let  me  cite  two  .=uch  signs. 

I  have  copies  of  two  letters  from  Washing- 
ton which  state  that  the  identification  of 
community  problems  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  state  agency.  This  statement  will  sug- 
gest to  many  renders  that  the  state  agency 
will  send  a  person  or  persons  Into  a  com- 
munity with  the  attitude  "You  have  a  delin- 
quency problem  wiiich  Is  so  bad  I  have  been 
sent  to  help  you  solve  It.  Let's  sta'  t  a  seminar 
next  week  for  the  city  council,  the  school 
board  and  superintendent,  and  the  police 
chief." 

I  would  hnte  to  enter  a  community  under 
such  circumstances.  I  think  at  least  most 
of  you  will  agree  that  community  problems 
must  be  recognized  by  the  community.  I 
doubt  whether  the  stat«  agency  should  nor- 
mally do  more  than  Judge  priorities  and  pro- 
grams on  the  basis  of  profe.'slonal  stall  work. 

1  also  have  a  copy  of  the  "Notice  of  Activa- 
tion .  .  ."  form  for  Title  I  programs.  It  asks, 
among  other  things  for: 

1.  Names   of  ciX)perat!ng   institutions 

2  C  ist  per  participant 

3  A  det.Tiled  description  of  the  program. 
Including  "program  content,  the  methods 
and  materials  ti  be  employed,  the  faculty 
resources  Involved,  and.  where  applicable, 
the  frequency   and  duration  of   se.'jslous." 

I  suggest  that  the  langiiage  of  this  form 
will  tend  to  Influence  Institutions  to  stay 
in  the  most  traditional  patterns  of  group 
Instruction.  Jules  Pagano  may  appeal  all  he 
wants  to  for  rational  innovations,  but  he 
can't  expect  effective  ones  If  such  language 
Is   used  In  requiring  official  reports. 


Don't  misunderstand  me.  The  solution  of 
many  community  problems  probably  involves 
the  group  Instruction  of  adults  on  an  un- 
precedented scale.  But  this  activity  Is  not 
at  the  heart  of  intended  social  change.  By 
themselves,  such  programs  are  what  Plet 
Heln  called  the  amputation  of  parts  of  a 
problem  to  fit  random  frames  of  specializa- 
tion. 

Don't  expect  the  needed  leadership  under 
current  conditions  from  the  federal  agency. 
I  can  find  no  evidence  that  the  agency  com- 
prehends the  problem  of  evoking  and  se- 
curing effective  processes  of  desired  social 
change. 

In  theory,  the  leadership  could  come  from 
the  sute  agencies.  Reid  their  names.  To  me, 
they   suggest  no  grounds   for   hope. 

In  Colorado,  the  state  agency  Is  the  Colo- 
rado Commission  on  Higher  Education.  It 
has  a  small  staff  composed  of  excellent  pro- 
fessional men.  However,  they  have  not  been 
selected  for  their  competence  In  guiding  or 
assisting  social  change.  They  can't  give  the 
needed  leadership — they  are  part  of  the  need. 
In  theory,  the  leadership  could  come  from 
the  universities.  I  have  already  Indicated 
why.  as  institutions,  they,  too,  are  part  of 
the  need.  Most  of  them  are  not  used  to  serv- 
ing communities  as  clients,  and  most  of 
them  are  not  organized  for  comprehensive 
programs. 

Gentlemen.  I  am  convinced  that  if  effec- 
tive leadership  emerges  at  all.  It  must  come 
from  this  group  here,  from  this  Division  of 
NUEA. 

Maybe  my  analysis  Is  wrong.  It  is  an  ad- 
ministrator's analysis,  based  on  available  in- 
formation some  of  which  Is  no  more  than 
ambiguous  signs.  But  If  you  look  at  the  so- 
ciety from  which  the  program  emerges,  if 
you  examine  Congressional  intent  and  ex- 
pectations, if  you  examine  the  Act  and  the 
regulations,  if  you  look  at  the  federal  and 
state  agencies  and  the  Institutions  Involved, 
If  you  look  at  what  happened  to  date.  If  you 
look  at  the  possible  sources  of  leadership, 
including  yourselves.  I  think  you  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  I  have  reached. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  elements  In  the  situa- 
tion about  which  I  have  said  nothing— uni- 
versity presidents,  for  instance.  I  don't  think, 
however,  you  can  find  any  such  un-named 
element'ln  the  situation  from  which  you  can 
reasonably  expect  the  needed  initiative. 

I  know  you  have  other  things  to  do.  I  know 
you  are  busy.  But  the  university  extension 
movement  could  not  have  reached  Its  cur- 
rent development  without  a  lot  of  self-sacri- 
fice by  many  men,  and.  as  the  Bible  puts  it, 
"To  him  who  knoweth  to  do  and  doeth  It  not, 
to  him  It  Is  sin." 

I  want  to  recommend  the  line  of  action 
taken  by  two  physicians  In  South  Dakota 
concerning  a  patient  who  was  critically  ill. 
At  one  point  in  their  consulting,  one  said  to 
the  other,  "Amoebic  dysentery  In  South  Da- 
kota seems  Impossible.  But  I  agree  that  Is 
what  It  looks  like.  You  start  treatment  on 
that  basis  at  once  and  I'll  make  the  labora- 
tory tests  to  see  If  we  are  right."  The  plan 
was  followed  and  the  patient  recovered.  If 
they  had  made  the  lab  tests  before  starting 
treatment,  the  patient  would  have  died. 

So  start  checking  my  analysis  of  symp- 
toms to  see  if  my  diagnosis  is  wTong. 

But  also  start,  today,  to  treat  the  patient. 
Set  up  lines  of  communication  with  the 
federal  agency.  What  happened  to  the  plan 
von  adoDted  last  year— in  the  resolution 
presented  by  Bosworth?  I  think  that  plan 
made  Iot.=  of  sense.  The  men  I  know  in  the 
federal  agencv  arc  intelligent,  dedicated  men. 
I  am  sure  they  will  listen  if  you  put  first 
things  first,  and  a  continuing  dialogue  is 
needed. 

But  this  Is  only  one  step  you  should  take 
at  once.  I  would  like  to  see  you  develop 
methods  of  orienting  both  the  agencies  and 
the  Institutions.  They  need  to  learn  what  a 
"comprehensive  system"  Is.  .is  the  term  refers 


to  Title  I  programs.  They  need  some  Insight 
Into  the  process  of  goal-oriented  community 
change.  They  need  to  understand  the  need  for 
coordination  at  the  local  level  on  a  bisls 
much  broader  than  Title  I.  Perhaps  we  need 
a  national  institute  or  workshop.  Periiaps  it 
could  be  the  JJint  effort  of  you  and  the  fed- 
eral agency.  I  have  some  ideas  on  the  subject 
I  will  be  glad  to  leave  with  your  chairmin 
and  with  the  federal  agency,  but  they  should 
be  viewed  as  part  of  the  beginning  and  not 
as  a  finished  program  plan. 

I  think  you  should  also  take  a  third  st-ep— 
maybe  a  third  and  a  fourth.  We  need  more 
professionals,  and  approximations  of  pro- 
fessionals to  met  the  current  emergency.  I 
propose  you  do  two  things  about  the  prob- 
lem; 

1.  Look  ever  the  national  scene  and  see  If 
you  can  find  some  way  by  which  either  pro- 
fessional curricula  can  be  established  at  more 
universities  or  the  output  nf  the  graduate 
curricula  which  already  exist  can  be  in- 
creased, or  a  combination  of  both. 

2.  See  if  you  can  develop  effective  short 
programs  for  the  in-ser\ice  orientation  and 
training  of  persons  currently  responsible  for 
Title  I  work. 

I  strongly  recommend  all  four  of  these 
steps:  cooperation  with  the  federal  office, 
orientation  programs  for  the  state  agencies 
and  educational  institutions,  increased  out- 
put of  professional  curricula  and  first-aid 
in-service  programs  for  people  currently  re- 
sponsible for  Title  I  work.  By  the  time  you 
have  finished  your  own  diagnosis,  you  may 
find  other  ways  to  Improve  the  situation.  .  .  . 

In  case  you  lack  confidence  in  your  own 
wisdcm,  let  nae  end  by  quoting  Plet  Heln 
again: 

The  road  to  wisdom? — Well,  It's  plain  and 
simple  to  express: 

Err 

and  err 

and  err  again 

but  lesa 

and  less 

and  less. 
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POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  food  .stamp  program  opened  as  a  pilot 
project  in  1961.  I  am  sure  that  some  peo- 
ple had  serious  misgivings  about  It. 

Wisely,  Department  of  Agriculture  of- 
ficials, who  were  asked  to  te.'=t  this  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  feeding  needy 
people  in  1961.  began  slowly  with  only 
eifJht  pilot  projects.  They  built  upon  that 
experience  and  constructed  a  well-ad- 
ministered program. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  one  county  in 
my  own  State  of  New  Mexico  was  chosen 
for  one  of  the  eight  pilot  projects,  and 
that  two  other  counties  wore  chosen  to 
further  test  the  program  during  the  pilot 
pha.se.  At  the  present  time,  20  of  our  32 
counties  are  providing  food  stamp  as- 
sistance to  the  needy. 

Our  experience  has  been  in  both  large 
and  small  counties,  in  both  urban  and 
rural  areas.  My  observations,  and  those 
of  mv  constituents,  lead  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  program  is  doing  the 
job  it  was  intended  to  do— that  of  feeding 
hunu'ry  people,  increasing  retail  and  farm 
markets,  and  boosting  tliC  overall  econ- 
omy of  participating  areas. 

Support  for  the  program  in  New 
Mexico  stems  from  two  factors:  First, 
the  good  which  it  is  doing  for  some 
23.000  people  in  20  counties;  and  .second, 
the  sound  and  careful  manner  in  which 
it  is  administered  by  cooperating  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies. 


Applicants  are  carefully  qualified  by 
local  offices  of  the  State  welfare  agencies. 
They  buv  coupons  iii  amounts  that  rep- 
resent the  amounts  they  have  been 
spendmg  for  food.  They  get  back  coupons 
worth  more.  They  spend  the  coupons  at 
food  stores  in  their  communities.  Thus, 
they  eat  better;  grocery  stores  sell  more 
food  and  buy  more  from  wholesalers; 
wholesalers  buy  more  from  processors, 
who  buy  more  from  farmers. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that.  But.  it  is  wonder- 
fully effective. 

My  constituents  like  the  program  be- 
cause, in  a  dignified  manner,  it  helps 
needy  people  to  eat  better.  Farmers  like 
it  because  it  increases  the  sale  of  their 
high-profit  and  most  nourishing  prod- 
ucts: meat,  poultry,  milk  and  milk 
products,  eggs,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
Grocers  like  it  because  it  increases  their 
business  and  has,  to  a  large  extent,  elimi- 
nated a  large  amount  of  credit  purchas- 
ing by  low-income  families. 

I  believe  the  worth  of  the  food  stamp 
program  can  be  summed  up  by  this  com- 
ment from  a  New  Mexico  mother.  In 
speaking  of  the  food  stamp  program,  she 
said: 

It  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  had  enough 
for  a  month's  supply  of  groceries. 

New  Mexico's  experience  has  not  been 
unique.  I  believe  the  program  should 
move  forward  as  a  joint  cooperative  Fed- 
eral-State venture. 


NEGRO  ACTIVISTS  BLAMED  FOR 
RIOTING 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Huntington.  W.  Va.,  Hcrald- 
Dispatch  recently  carried  a  column  writ- 
ten by  George  S.  Schuyler,  veteran 
Negro '  newspaperman  for  half  a  cen- 
tui-y.  The  column  was  titled  "Negro  Ac- 
tivists Are  Blamed  for  Rioting."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  this  column 
in  the  Record,  together  with  an  editorial 
from  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  News-Regis- 
ter, which  commented  on  Mr.  Schuyler's 
nationally  syndicated  column. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Negro  Stort  Has  Been  Distorted 
Much  of  the  violent  racial  unrest  which 
has  enculfed  the  Nation  In  recent  times  has 
been  attributed  In  the  main  to  the  agitation 
bv  the  Irresponsible  Stokely  Carmichaels. 
Rap  Browns  and  other  Black  Power  activists. 
There  is  no  question  these  men  had  a  sig- 
nificant hand  in  the  uprisings  but  the  seeds 
of  this  strife  and  disorder  were  planted  long 
ago  by  others,  many  of  whom  now  want  to 
wash  their  hands  of  all  blame  for  the  riot- 
ing, looting  and  killing.  We  are  referring  to 
the  politicians,  the  so-called  do-gooders  and 
the  Negro  leaders  who  call  themselves  "mod- 
erates.'"^  They  helped  create  the  climate 
which  In  time  made  the  scene  ripe  for  a  take- 
over by  the  more  violent,  the  more  savage 
and  the  more  Irresponsible  element  In  our 
society. 

The  American  people  have  been  victimized 
for  vears  by  a  massive  brainwashing.  Our 
white  people  today  have  been  led  to  believe 
by  the  propaganda  that  they  are  to  blame 
for  the  evils  of  slavery  which  existed  In  this 
country  long  before  the  vast  majority  of  us 
were  born.  The  whites  in  this  country  today 
have  been  told  repeatedly  that  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  "Century  of  Neglect"  which 


followed    the    abolition    of    slavery    in    the 
United  States. 

The  real  truth  is  that  the  "Century  of  Ne- 
glect" produced  the  most  prosperous,  civilized 
and  educated  Negro  community  anywhere  on 
the  globe  in  history. 

That  appraisal  of  the  national  scene  was 
expressed  last  week  by  Mr.  George  Schuyler, 
a  nationally  syndicated  andj'espected  Negro 
columnist. 

Mr.  Schuyler  wrote.  ".  .  ., Millions  of  whites 
have  fallen  for  the  line  that  they  are.  today, 
in  1967.  responsible  for  the  evils  of  slavery 
and  the  'century  of  neglect'  that  loUowed 
it  .  .  .  The  successful  Negro  has  been  down- 
graded as  a  self-seeking  opportunist:  the  Job- 
less, embittered,  violence-prone  Negro  h.as 
been  idealized  as  tlie  true  voice  of  his 
people" 

In  Mr.  Schuyler's  view,  the  Negro  upper 
class  has  been  frightened  into  silence  by  the 
Pled  Pipers  who  are  leading  gangs  of  drop- 
outs. Juvenile  delinquents  and  the  crUninally 
inclined  .  .  .  astray. 

"...  So  this  has  given  the  agitator-activ- 
ists full  sway  and  no  one  has  been  tearing 
apart  their  vicious  lies,"  he  wrote. 

"These  people  .  .  .  make  it  appear  that 
the  American  Negro's  future  Is  hopeless, 
whereas  It  is  as  hopeful  as  that  of  the  whites. 
"The  agitators  gather  crowds  by  blaming 
the  white  man  for  all  the  Negroes'  ills,  while 
the  responsible  Negro  leadership  either  de- 
fends this  falsehood,  cravenly  remains  silent, 
or  whimpers,  'We  didn't  really  mean  it'  after 
the  cities  have  burned  to  ashes." 

My  how  the  so-c:illed  moderate  Negro 
leaders  have  missed  the  boat!  Martin  Luther 
Kin"  Roy  Wilkins  and  other  civil  rights  lead- 
ers have  'failed  to  preach  the  more  inspiring 
and  optimistic  story  of  Negro  progress  and 
achievement.  They  have  turned  their  backs 
on  the  more  positive  approach  to  lending  en- 
couragement to  their  people.  They  have  failed 
to  accentuate  the  facts  such  as  there  are 
twice  as  manv  Negro  businesses  now  in  this 
country  as  there  were  at  the  end  o^^^oj:"! 
War  II'  there  are  more  than  2.500.000  Ne- 
groes who  own  cars  and  an  equal  number 
who  own  their  own  homes;  and,  there  are 
300  000  Negro  students  going  to  our  colleges 
and  universities,  with  more  than  twice  as 
many  Negro  students  per  1,000  of  black  popu- 
lation as  there  are  proportionately  students 
m  Europe.  ,  „ 

There  are  Individual  stories  of  Negro  suc- 
cess which  offer  hope  for  the  American  way^ 
In  Just  20  vears,  George  Weaver,  a  Negro  staff 
member  of"  the  CIO,  has  risen  to  become  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  International 
Affairs.  In  those  same  20  years,  a  Negro  pro- 
fe<;sor  Robert  C.  Weaver  has  become  Secre- 
tarv  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
first  Negro  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Thurgood 
Marshall  an  attorney  for  the  NAACP  back  in 
tho>=e  davs  now  h:is  been  nominated  to  be 
the  first  Negro  member  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Edward  W.  Brooke  was  in  law  school 
at  Boston  University  20  years  ago  but  now 
he  is  the  first  Negro  elected  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate since  the  reconstruction  days.  There  are 
manv.  many  examples  of  Negro  success  in  al- 
most every  held  of  endeavor. 

Rather  than  have  led  the  freedom  marches, 
Martin  Luther  King  better  would  have  served 
his  people  if  he  had  rallied  Negro-Americans 
in  the  arts,  letters,  science,  business,  sports, 
government,  entertainment,  armed  services 
and  other  fields,  for  a  maslve  demonstration 
of  Negro  success  under  the  American  system. 
Here  could  have  been  a  positive  effort  show- 
ing how  the  Negro  did  overcome  and  w^lthout 
violence. 

It  is  hoped  that  there  still  Is  time  to  re- 
capture the  missed  opportunity  and  that  the 
win  of  the  Nation  will  be  sufficient  to  ad- 
vance a  new.  more  positive  approach  to  these 
problems  and  Issues  which  have  sickened  all 
right-thinking  Americans.  To  begin  again 
we  must  put  aside  the  bralnw.ashing  and  the 
propaganda.  Is  this  too  much  to  ask  of  our 
leaders,  both  Negro  and  white? 


Negko  Activists  Are  Blamed  for  Rioting 
(Editors  Note.— George  S.  Schuyler,  the 
Negro  conservative,  for  years  has  been  warn- 
ing that  the  "civil  rights"  leadership  of  this 
country  was  taking  the  Negroes  down  the 
road  to  disaster.  A  newspaperman  for  half  a 
century,  he  is  the  author  of  "Black  No  More" 
and  "Black  But  Conservative.") 

(By  George  S.  Schuyler) 
New  York. — Race  war  is  here,  perhaps  to 
stay,  and  while  this  will  be  denied,  Negro 
leadership  Itself — including  the  so-called 
"moderates" — must  share  much  of  the  blame 
for  the  smoking  cities,  the  vandalism  and  the 
armed  attacks  by  some  young  Negroes  on  the 
forces  of  law  and  order. 

Passage  of  an  anti-riot  bill  will  not  much 
alter  the  situation  because  it  would  seem  to 
he  too  little  and  too  late.  While  curbing  the 
subversive  activities  of  some  of  the  Itinerant 
agitators,  it  will  not  curb  the  local  incite- 
ment by  the  revolutionary  cells  already  in 
being  in  cities  large  and  small  across  the 
country. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  learned  from 
the  warnings  through  the  years  by  Informed 
observers  of  the  gathering  storms  which  were 
believed  to  be  brewed  by  poverty,  discrimi- 
nation and  as  they  now  say,  "cultural  depri- 
vation." In  this  connection  it  is  notable 
that  these  tragic  uprisings  rarely  occurred 
anywhere  prior  to  the  onset  10  years  ago  of 
the  campaign  of  agitation  and  incitement 
by  Negro  activists. 

The  vandalizing  of  our  cities  today  Is  the 
product  of  50  years  of  brainwashing.  Many 
still  refuse  to  recognize  it.  But  millions  of 
whites  have  fallen  for  the  line  that  they  are 
today,  in  1967,  responsible  for  the  evils  of 
slavery  and  lor  the  "century  of  neglect"  that 
followed  it.  The  fact  is  that  the  "century 
of  neglect"  produced  the  most  prosperous, 
civilized  and  educated  Negro  community 
anywhere  on  the  globe  In  history. 

So  successful  was  that  line  that  even  rel- 
atively recent  immigrants  from  Poland. 
Italy  or  Ireland  have  been  duped  into  feeling 
guilty  for  what  some  slave  owners  In  the 
American  South  might  have  done  a  hundred 
years   before   they   were   born. 

Similarly.  Negro  Intellectuals  have  been 
brainwashed  into  thinking  that  the  only  rea- 
sons for  Negro  backwardness  In  America  are 
those  attributable  to  whites.  The  successful 
Negro  has  been  downgraded  as  a  self-seeking 
opportunist;  the  Jobless,  embittered,  vio- 
lence-prone Negro  has  been  idealized  as  the 
true   voice   of   his   people. 

Much  as  many  Americans  dislike  hearing 
this,  the  Communist  party  has  been  the 
most  consistent  and  effective  manipulator  of 
this  line  of  thinking.  It  long  ago  painted  a 
picture  of  American  society — of  greed,  bru- 
tality, racism — that  has  been  adopted  whole- 
heartedly by  many  of  the  Negro  leaders  who, 
literally,  are  "calling  the  shots"  In  Detroit. 
Newark.  Rochester  and  where  next. 

For  several  decades,  Negro  leadership  In 
speeches,  news  releases,  books  and  other 
writings  have  harped  interminably  on  the 
faults  of  American  society;  the  mistreat- 
ment of  Negroes  was  exaggerated,  handicaps 
were  denounced  and  opportunities  mini- 
mized. \\niere  the  Negro  needed  hopeful  plana 
for  the  future  and  an  optimistic  strategy  to 
achieve  them,  there  was  a  continuous  cam- 
paign of  denigration,  denunciation  and  pes- 
simism. This  was  the  last  thing  uproot«d 
farm  migrants  of  low  education  needed  or 
wanted,  when  they  flocked  to  our  cities. 

This  was  a  challenge  to  Negro  leadership 
which  It  has  failed  to  meet  In  the  massive 
proportions  necessary.  European  lmmlerant« 
had  faced  similar  handicaps  and  hardships, 
and  had  overcome  them  In  large  part  by  or- 
ganization and  ingenuity,  whereas  the  city 
Negroes  set  up  their  own  color  and  caste 
line  and  sought  to  escape  their  less  pre- 
pared peers:  often  not  without  some  logic 
on  their  side  Everv  Neero  urban  community 
suffered  social  Indigestion  from  consuming 
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too  many  migrants  In  too  short  a  period,  and 
with  not  enough  help  from  white  neighbors 
who  also  fled  the  Influx. 

Under  the  circumstances,  It  U  remarkable 
that  the  Negro  population  acquired  so  many 
siuns  so  much  education  and  ."such  an  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  Is  so  short  a  time,  but 
mostly  through  Individual  rather  than  com- 
munltv  effort. 

As  of  the  present  there  are  320,000  Negro 
students  matncuUUlng  In  the  nation's  col- 
leees  and  universities,  with  more  than  twice 
aa  many  Negro  students  per  1,000  of  black 
population  as  there  are  proportionately  stu- 
dents In  Europe. 

There  are  more  than  2.500,000  Negro-owned 
automotive  vehicles,  excluding  automatic 
farm  machinery,  and  an  equal  number  of 
Negro-owned  homes. 

While  the  number  of  farmers,  colored  and 
white,  declines  yearly  In  the  fact  of  auto- 
mauon.  there  were  at  last  counting  127.473 
Necro  farm  owners,  and  a  Negro  farmer  to- 
day without  an  automobile,  truck,  tractor, 
television  set  and  electric  refrigerator,  in 
some  cases  cotton  picking  machines.  Is  rare. 
Nearly  100.000  Negro  farmers  constitute  a 
fifth  of  all  tobacco  growers.  There  are  twice 
as  many  Negro  businesses  as  there  were  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

It  w^uld  seem  to  be  reason  for  optimism 
and  hope,  but  the  prophets  of  doom  shout 
louder  than  ever  and.  unfortunately,  they 
have  progressively  either  brainwashed  the 
Negro  upper  class  or  have  frightened  them 
into  silence.  They  have  not  really  attempted 
to  quirrel  with  or  condemn  the  local  and  na- 
tional Pied  Pipers  who  are  leading  gang^ 
of  dropouu-s.  juvenile  delinquents  and 
the  crimlnallv-lncllned  '•lumpenproletarlat 
astrav  They  have  almost  uniformly  taken  up 
the  chant  of  "police  brutality-  and  screamed 
for  civilian  review  boards  to  further  handicap 
the  p.  lice  in  using  the  necessary  force  to 
maintain  law  and  order.  They  have  refused  to 
who'eheartedly  condemn  hoodlumism  and 
those  who  led  the  street  packs— for  fear  of 
be'ug  dubbed  -Uncle  Tom."  And  one  seeks 
far  ^d  wide  for  a  trade  school  any  group  of 
them  have  set  up  to  teach  young  Negroes  a 
skill  which  thev  can  sell  In  the  labor  market. 
\  conservative  Negro  with  vision  Is  de- 
nounced as  an  enemy  of  his  people,  if  he 
speaks  up  against  the  criminal  trends  in  his 
community. 

So  this  has  given  the  agitator-activists  full 
sw  iv  and  no  one  has  been  tearing  apart  their 
vicious  lies.  There  is  always  a  holding-back 
for  fear  of  approving  "anti-Negro  • 

These  people  are  clever  and  conscienceless 
verbalists  who  would  make  It  appear  that  the 
\znerlcan  Negros  future  Is  hopeless  whereas 
it  is  as  hopeful  as  that  of  the  whites  if  there 
are  spokesmen  to  say  so. 

Kvery  excuse  and  alibi  possible  has  been 
made  for  Negro  backwardness,  shlftlessness 
and  criminality,  instead  of  lacing  up  to  the 
facts  and  telling  the  truth.  The  reaction  of 
"intellectuals"  to  the  widely-publicized 
Moynlhan  report  on  the  prevalence  of  the 
Negro  matriarchal  family  is  a  case  in  point. 
They  either  condemned  It  out-of-hand  or 
failed  to  defend  it,  yet  how  are  you  going 
to  Improve  a  situation  unless  you  admit  It 
exists? 

Even  so  prominent  a  Negro  official  as  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  tells  the  Senate  Housing 
subcommittee  that  riots  "are  Inevitable 
coniequences  of  scores  of  decades  of  neglect, 
dUcrlmlnation.  and  deprivation,  and  well- 
directed  positive  action  can  stop  them."  This 
is  the  now  familiar  refrain  which  actually 
encourages  riots  because  of  the  belief  it 
engenders  that  improvements  only  come 
from  street  action.  Certainly  those  Negroes 
are  not  "deprived"  whose  kitchens  are 
stacked  with  the  loot  from  neighborhood 
stores! 

The  aglUtors  gather  crowds  by  blaming 


the  white  man  for  all  the  Negroes'  Ills  while 
the  responsible  Negro  leadership  either  de- 
fends this  falsehood,  cravenly  remains  silent. 
or  whimpers  "We  didn't  really  mean  It"  after 
the  cities  have  burned  to  ashes. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  OPPOSES  L.  B.  J. 
WARTIME  TRADE  POLICIES 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  national  American 
Legion  convention,  held  this  year  in 
Boston,  John  Davis  Lodge  and  I  were 
among  those  who  presented  to  the  con- 
vention our  i-easons  for  supporting  a 
resolution  by  the  Legion  which  strongly 
condemns  the  indefensible  actions  of  the 
Johnson  administration  in  encouraging 
wartime  American  exports  to  Communist 
Russia  and  her  sateUites  at  the  very  time 
the  Comnrjnists  of  Europe  are  supplying 
virtually  all  of  the  weapons  and  mate- 
rials of  war  required  by  the  Communists 
of  North  Vietnam  to  continue  the  war 
and  to  escalate  American  casualties. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  national 
American  Legion  convention  did  adopt 
such  a  resolution,  known  as  Resolution 
20,  the  full  text  of  which  I  read  into  the 
Congressional  Record  of  September  12, 
1967.  page  25139.  The  key  paragraphs 
of  that  highly  significant  resolution  de- 
serve repeating  here.  They  read: 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Boston. 
Massachusetts.  August  29.  30.  31.  1967.  That 
The  American  Legion: 

(1)  believes  that  continued  trade,  or  as- 
sistance of  any  form  to  a  communist  coun- 
try which  Is  helping  to  supply  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Viet  Cong  Is  an  affront  to  the 
American  men  who  are  called  upon  to  per- 
form combat  duty  In  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam; 

(2)  urges  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  prohibit  further  trade 
between  this  country  and  any  communist 
country  which  is  providing  North  Vietnam 
with  assistance  in  any  form  that  can  increase 
the  war-making  potential  of  its  forces,  with 
Uie  consequent  killing  and  wounding  of 
greater  numbers  of  Americans; 

(3)  a-Uls  upon  our  Government  to  renew 
the  issue  of  the  "lend-lease"  vessels  which 
the  United  States  failed  to  repossess  from 
the  Soviet  Union  following  World  War  n, 
and  to  demand  their  return  at  this  time  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  being  used  to  supply 
our  enemy.  North  Vietnam,  and  be  it 

Further  resolved.  That  the  National  Or- 
ganization of  The  American  Legion  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  take  all  appropri- 
ate steps  to  Implement  this  resolution  in- 
cluding a  petlUon  campaign  to  make  a  more 
forceful  presentation  of  our  view  and  those 
of  the  American  pubUc  generally,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  all  other 
officials  of  the  Federal  Government  who  are 
responsible  for  UiUted  States  trade  policy. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  further  infor- 
mation of  Congress  and  the  country,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment presented  by  former  Ambassador, 
Governor,  and  Congressman.  John  Davis 
Lodge,  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  Lodge,  as  is  well  known,  is  also  na- 
tional chairman  of  CEASE— the  Com- 
mittee To  End  Aid  to  the  Soviet  Enemy, 
headquartered  in  the  National  Press 
Buildinp.  Washington,  DC. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  by  Former  Amb.\ssador  Lodge  at 
American  Legion  Convention 

(Statement  by  Hon.  John  Davis  Lodge, 
former  Congressman.  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, and  former  Ambassador  to 
Spain;  Chairman  of  CEASE  ( Committee 
to  End  Aid  to  the  Soviet  Enemy  i,  and 
member  of  August  Matthias  Post.  West- 
port,  Conn,  on  Resolution  18  dealing  with: 
■Trade  with  Soviet  Bloc  Countries  assist- 
ing North  Vietnam";  approved  by  the  na- 
tlon:d  executive  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  at  the  meeting  held  May  3-4, 
1967) 

"Speaking  of  the  truth  Is  a  "petit  bourgeois' 
prejudice.  A  lie,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often 
Justified  by  the  end.  Capitalists  the  world 
over  and  their  governments  will,  in  their 
desire  to  win  the  Soviet  market,  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  above-mentioned  activities" 
I  s!c  subversion  through  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence") and  will  thus  be  turned  into  blind 
deaf-mutes.  They  will  furnish  credits,  which 
will  serve  as  a  means  of  supporting  the  Com- 
munist parties  in  their  countries,  and.  by 
supplying  us  with  materials  and  techniques 
which  are  not  available  to  us,  will  rebuild 
our  war  Industry,  which  is  essential  for  our 
future  attacks  on  our  suppliers.  In  other 
words  they  will  be  laboring  to  prepare  their 
own  suicide  ' 

The  language  of  this  resolution  condemn- 
ing trade  with  the  Soviet  enemy  who  by 
proxy  Is  killing  and  maiming  our  American 
fighting  men  in  Viet  Nam.  expresses  so  ex- 
actly my  philosophy  that  I  wish  that  I  had 
written  it  myself.  As  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  End  Aid  to  the  Soviet  Enemy.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  resolution  also  expre?ses 
the  will  of  millions  of  Americans  who  con- 
demn the  Administration's  misguided  at- 
tempts to  increase  so-called  East-West  trade 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  Soviet  enemy 
was  extending  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Com- 
munist aggressors  in  Viet  Nam.  launched, 
armed  and  supported  Na.'ifer's  agpresslon  in 
the  Near  East,  and  was  eagerly  stirring  up 
trouble  for  free  nations  all  over  the  world. 
The  Soviet  enemy  means  the  Soviet  Bloc 
and  in  particular  the  E.istern  European 
Satellites.  The  Soviet  record  Is  unanswer- 
ab'.e  They  make  treaties  only  to  break  them; 
they  are  determined  to  "bury  us";  they  re- 
gard trade  as  a  weapon  and  see  no  Incon- 
sistency between  branding  tis  as  aggressors 
because  we  defend  freedom  In  Viet  Nam  and 
condemning  Israel  for  successfuliy  humiliat- 
ing the  Soviet-armed  Arab  armies  which 
sought  to  drive  Israel  into  the  sea. 

Let  us  be  clear  In  our  minds  about  one 
thing:  the  Soviets  don't  want  trade  In— 
as  we  understand  it — the  natural  reciprocal 
exchange  of  needed  economic  goods  and 
services  wiiich  has  created  the  modern 
world.  They  want  vis  to  sell  them  on  long- 
term  credit  sophisticated  electronic  equip- 
ment and  industrial  processes  which  they 
can  pirate  without  the  trouble  of  develop 
ment  They  also  want  consumer  goods  tc 
keep  their  slaves  and  their  privileged  classes 
content  while  they  concentrate  on  munitions, 
missiles  and  military  equipment.  They  re- 
peatedly need  food  ti»  counteract  their  cat- 
astrophic failures  in  socialized  agriculture, 
but  they  have  nothing  to  exchange  in  re- 
turn except  vodka,  caviar,  furs  and  subver- 
sion. And  they  rely  In  the  assumed  blind 
greed  of  capit-ilism  to  fall  into  their  trap. 
US.  trade  with  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Bloc 
m  Eastern  Europe  totaled  8376.7  million  In 
1966.  an  Increase  of  40'"    over  1965. 
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'  From  "Lenin  and  the  Deaf-Mutes."  an 
article  bv  Yurv  P.  Annenkov  which  appeared 
In  the  May  1962  Issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  the  U.SJI.R.:  In- 
serted by  Congressman  John  M  Ashbrook  of 
Ohio  m  the  Appendix  of  the  dally  CONoaB- 
siONAi  Record  for  November  21.  19M,  page 
A5929. 


The  Administration  started  this  year  with 
high  hopes  of  leading  us  down  the  Garden 
Path  of  E.ist-West  trade;  of  building  bridges 
with  the  Soviet  Union  while  we  are  engaged 
In  a  brutal  war  in  which  Russia  is  supplying 
to  our  enemies  In  North  Viet  Nam  80%  of 
their  arms  and  equipment.  1  e.:  all  the  petro- 
leum, all  the  MIGS,  all  the  SAM  missiles,  all 
the  antiaircraft  weapons  and  all  the  sophis- 
ticated  weapons   systems. 

If  "peaceful  coexistence"  were  a  Russian 
objective  and  not  simply  a  tactic.  It  could 
readily  be  achieved  In  Viet  Nam  by  the 
Russians  cutting  off  the  massive  arms  aid 
which  they  are  providing  to  the  North  Vlet- 
n.imese  aggressors. 

In  the  words  of  House  minority  leader 
Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Michigan: 

"Let  the  Soviet  Union  dedicate  Itself  to 
peace  and  Republicans  will  be  only  too  happy 
to  help  build  two-way  bridges  between  our 
countries." 

This  pKjint  of  view  applies  also  to  many 
Democrats. 

Unfortunately  all  the  available  evidence 
sustains  the  contention  that,  far  from  trying 
for  the  much  publicized  "detente",  "our  self- 
sryled  enemies"  as  Winston  Churchill  aptly 
called  them,  are  bending  every  effort  to  Im- 
plement Lenin's  45-year-old  policy  of  sub- 
version of  the  free  world  by  "diplomatic" 
and  "cultural"  and  "trade  relations"  and  by 
helping  the  enemies  of  the  United  States. 
In  a  signlflcint,  eloquent  and  documented 
addreis  to  the  Senate  on  July  13,  1967,  Sena- 
tor Karl  E.  Mundt  of  South  Dakota  quotes 
the  authorltstive  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1967  as  follows: 

"There's  no  question  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  the  primary  supplier  of  war  goods  to 
North  Viet  Nam.  even  though  rival  China 
loudly  disputes  that  fact.  U.S.  intelligence 
experts  estimate  that  the  Russians  have  sup- 
plied North  Vietnam  with  more  than  $600 
million  In  military  aid,  including  $500  mil- 
lion In  arms  alone,  since  1953;  of  that  total. 
85'^  has  been  sent  since  August  1964,  when 
North  Vietnamese  ships  attacked  U.S.  De- 
stroyers in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  the  Viet 
Narri  war  begr.n  heating  up  rapidly.  Since 
1953  the  Cliinese  have  given  Hanoi  only  $150 
million  in  military  aid,  65%  of  that  since 
August  1964." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Senator 
Mundt  states  an  Incandescent  truth  when  In 
the  course  of  his  Itiminoiis  statement  he  as- 
serts; 

•The  United  States  is  the  hope  of  man- 
kind. If  actions  cannot  be  consistent  with 
ideals,  how  can  we  hope  to  lead  others  to 
believe  In  them?  Such  trade  Is  no  less  than 
contraband,  and  there  can  be  no  legitimate 
profit  for  those  who  traffic  In  It." 

The  Soviet  Consular  Treaty  was  the  first 
step  In  a  carefully  plotted  campaign  of  eco- 
nomic appeasement.  When  the  American 
people  discovered  that  the  Senate  had 
ignored  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  million 
Americans  who  wrote  to  Washington  In  pro- 
test. CEASE  was  born.  We  propose  to  enroll 
at  least  ten  million  Americans  in  opposition 
to  aid  to  the  Soviet  enemy— aid  as  well  as 
trade — and  we  are  busy  getting  petitions 
signed  and  soUciting  the  small  voluntary 
contributions  which  will  guarantee  that  our 
protest  has  broad  public  support.  Trade  has 
been  interpreted  as  aid  by  the  Department 
of  State  in  our  embargo  against  Rhodesia. 
We  have  established  a  small  Washington  of- 
fice in  the  National  Press  Building  and  have 
incorporated  CEASE  as  a  non-profit  corpo- 
ration to  qualify  for  tax-exempt  status  as 
assurance  that  the  money  we  collect  will  be 
spent  exclusively  for  this  purpose. 

Already  we  have  had  signal  success.  Im- 
mediately after  CEASE  announced  its  for- 
mation, the  Administration  decided  not  to 
push  for  East-West  trade  this  year.  They  de- 
layed the  plan  to  lend  SoO  million  to  the 
Italian  Fiat  Company  to  build  an  automobile 
factory  in  Russia,  because,  quite  obviously. 


it  Increases  Russia's  capability  to  deliver 
military  vehicles  to  North  Viet  Nam  and  the 
Middle  East.  They  soit-pedaled  proposals  to 
grant  Export-ImfKirt  Bank  credit  to  Commu- 
nist countries.  They  postponed  plans  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Russians  "most  favored  nation" 
status  under  the  renewed  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  They  practiced  bureaucratic  abortion  on 
the  much-advertised  East-West  Trade  bill 
before  It  even  showed  up  on  Capitol  Hill.  All 
this  was  encouraging,  but  at  the  same  time. 
the  Administration  stepped  up  the  release  of 
strategic  items  to  the  Soviet  Union,  includ- 
ing rocket  fuel  and  atomic  isotopes. 

According  to  former  Under-Secretary  of 
State  Ambassador  Robert  Murphy  there  Is 
"an  assumption  that  establishment  of  trad- 
ing relationships  will  promote  or  guarantee 
peace  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  this 
country.  ...  It  would  be  remembered  that 
In  no  area  were  trading  relations  closer  than 
In  Europe,  among  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France.  Yet  this  did  not  pre- 
vent both  World  Wars,  nor  did  similar  close 
trade  relations  between  Japan  and  China 
keep  the  peace  In  Asia." 

Let  me  urge  the  American  Legion  to  con- 
sider East-West  relationships  In  their  true 
historical  context.  In  dealing  with  the  So- 
viets, we  are  so  conscious  of  the  madness  In 
their  methods  that  we  are  In  danger  of  over- 
looking the  method  in  their  madness. 

While  prattling  of  East-West  trade,  the 
Soviets  are  following  a  grim  geopoUtlcal  pat- 
tern that  is  actually  aimed  at  cutting  the 
great  East-West  trade  routes  that  have 
created  modem  clvillz.'itlon. 

They  have  planted  their  man  Castro  in  a 
Soviet-Cuba  which  strategically  controls  the 
maritime  approaches  to  the  Panama  Canal  as 
well  as  sea-borne  trade  between  North  and 
South  America,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

Their  man  Nasser  has  already  seized  the 
Suez  Canal  and.  even  before  he  struck  at 
Israel,  was  fighting  for  control  of  Aden,  at 
the  Red  Seas  exit  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
recent  Near  East  crisis  has  confirmed  Soviet 
influence  over  a  large  number  of  Arabs  and 
has.  In  effect,  sealed  off  the  Mediterranean 
for  East-West  trade  except  at  Soviet  pleasure. 
They  have  even  bulldozed  the  Ttirks  Into 
allowing  the  Soviet  Navy  to  pass  the  Dar- 
danelles, realizing  the  old  dream  of  the  Czars 
for  the  first  time  in  300  years. 

In  South-East  Asia,  their  man  Ho  Chi 
Minh  is  engaged  in  a  slow  siege  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  Singapore  and  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  the  great  gateway  between  the 
Indian  Ocean  and   the  China  Seas. 

Through  their  Afro-Asian  bloc  In  the 
U.N.  and  their  stooges  in  the  Free  World, 
they  are  already  engaged  In  a  ruthless  dlp- 
lom.itic  and  political  drive  against  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  During  the  last  war 
the  sea  route  around  Africa  was  the  life-line 
of  victory  In  North  Africa.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  there  is  no  corresponding  drive 
against  Australia,  which  has  a  lily-white 
racial  policy,  but  only  against  Rhodesia,  the 
Portuguese  colonies  of  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique, and  South  Africa  itself — because  they 
control  the  old  sea-route  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  which  saved  Europe  from 
economic  collapse  and  Dark  Age  barbarism 
when  the  Turks  cut  the  traditional  East- 
West  trade  routes  some  500  years  ago. 

In  conclusion.  Fellow  Leglonn.iires.  let  me 
urge  you.  as  clear-sighted  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans, to  take  a  long  view  of  East-West  rela- 
tions and  a  dim  view  of  proposals  to  extend 
aid  to  the  Soviet  Bloc  enemy  while  they 
continue  hostile  action  against  the  West 
through  trade  or  any  other  means.  Aid  Is 
more  than  Trade,  though  it  Includes  Trade; 
aid  means  any  public  or  private  assistance 
this  country  and  Its  allies  and  associates 
may  grant  to  the  Soviet  Empire's  design  for 
world-conquest:  any  assistance,  as  yotu-  Res- 
solution  points  out  which  Increases  the  war- 
making  potential  of  the  enemy.  We  must 
strike  the  Communist  grip  from  the  wind- 


pipe of  East-West  world  trade.  We  must 
stop  paying  blackmail  or  tribute  to  the 
Kremlin,  whether  It  Is  a  Khrushchev  who 
snarls  or  a  Kosygin  who  sneers  at  us  'We 
must  avoid  another  Yalta,  whether  It  be 
called  the  U.N.  or  Hollybush  House.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  its  leaders  make  no  secret 
of  their  Intention  to  destroy  us.  CEASE  be- 
lieves that  the  time  has  come  to  take  them 
at  their  word.  Let  us  take  to  heart  Lenin's 
grim  dictum  that  "trade  Is  a  weapon." 

The  old  Romans  made  it  a  rule  never  to 
negotiate  with  those  carrying  weapwns;  our 
diplomats  might  well  imitate  their  prudent 
refusal  to  confuse  blood  with  money  In  the 
high  Issues  of  freedom  and  survival. 

In  abandoning  Stalinism,  the  Russian  des- 
pots reverted  to  Leninism.  Lenin  said: 

"First  we  take  Eastern  Europe.  Next  the 
masses  of  Asia.  Then  we  shall  encircle  that 
last  bastion  of  capitalism,  the  United  States 
We  shall  not  have  to  attack.  It  will  fall  like 
an  overripe  fruit  Into  our  hands." 

So  would  perish  "the  last  best  hope  of 
earth"; 

So  would  the  thousand  year  eclipse  of 
civilization  promised  by  Adolf  Hitler  be- 
come a  grim  reality; 

So  would  our  beloved  America  with  all  Its 
exciting  promise  disintegrate  and  disappear. 

We  must  not — we  can  not— we  wUl  not 
let  this  happen 


TRASH  AND  ITS  USES  EN  THE 
FUTURE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr  President,  our  afflu- 
ent society  has  as  one  of  its  byproducts 
H  constantly  mounting  problem  of 
trash. 

We  not  only  have  to  get  rid  of  trash. 
we  must  also  think  of  ways  in  which 
trash  materials  can  be  salvaged,  or  at 
least  put  to  constructive  use  as  they  are 
disposed  of. 

"These  are  questions  which  will  be  re- 
ceiving a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the 
near  future.  Several  weeks  ago  I  asked 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  prepare  a  re- 
port for  me  on  uses  to  which  waste  ma- 
terials might  be  put.  It  is  expected  to  be 
ready  in  about  4  months. 

An  article,  entitled  "Some  Trash  Has 
a  Future,"  written  by  Eric  Wentworth, 
and  published  in  the  V/ashington  Post's 
Potomac  magazine  of  September  17, 
indicates  the  magnitude  of  the  trash  dis- 
posal problem,  and  some  of  the  avenues 
for  dealing  with  this  problem  which  are 
being  explored.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  the  text  of  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  p.  inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Some  Trash  Has  a  Ftmnir 
(By  Eric  Wentworth) 
Would  you  believe  tomorrow's  supersonic 
jet  transport  swooping   grandly  out  of  the 
sky  to  land  on  a  trash  dump? 

Frank  R.  Bowerman  of  Aero-Jet-General 
Corp.  does.  Bowerman  used  to  be  a  sanita- 
tion engineer  in  Los  Angeles  County  and 
he's  a  great  believer  in  the  creative  uses  of 
what  other  people  throw  away. 

Bowerman  reckons  New  York  City  pro- 
duces about  eight  mUUon  tons  of  solid 
wastes  yearly.  Taken  by  barge  to  some  off- 
shore point,  this  would  make  an  Island  big 
enough  to  support  an  airport  runway  200  feet 
wide  and  12.000  feet  long. 

Not  only  would  this  scheme  ease  New  York 
City's  colossal  trash  disposal  problem,  at  least 
Lerriporarlly.  but  it  would  help  the  "noise 
pollution"  problem  too  if  big  Jets  land  and 
take  off  over  the  water  instead  of  people's 
homes. 
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Bowennan,  who  has  some  thoughts  about 
the  District  of  Columbia's  waste  woes  too. 
belongs  to  a  small  hopefully  growing  clique 
of  ••imaglneers"  seeking  answers  to  a  large, 
alas  also  growing  challenge:  what  do  you  do 
with  all  the  beer  cans,  bottles,  bottle  caps, 
cartons,  bo.xes.  wrappers,  tcxichpuste  tubes, 
old  tires,  Jui.k  cars.  Junk  mail,  grass  clip- 
pings, chunks  of  concrete,  ripped  umbrellas. 
table  scraps  and  other  garbage,  trash,  litter, 
refuse  and  debris  that  .Americans  are  tossir.g 
away  at  a  rate  approaching  nearly  Ave  pounds 
per  person  dally? 

Leo  Weaver,  chief  till  recently  of  the  Public 
Health  Service's  Solid  Wastes  Pro!»ram.  esti- 
mates the  nation's  yearly  production  of 
municipal  solid  wa.stes — some  2jO  billion 
pounds — would  make  a  pile  the  size  of  a 
city  block  nearly  50  miles  high. 

The  United  States  citizenry  Is  spreading 
a  total  of  some  $3  billion  annually  on  the 
collection  and  disposal  of  this  Incredible  out- 
pouring of  odds  and  ends,  and  often  the 
money's  going  for  a  lousy  Job. 

Much  of  the  wa;te  is  burned  v. Ithoiit  the 
controls  needed  to  avoid  fouling  the  air.  Not 
one  of  the  District's  four  incinerators  has 
the  necessary  safeeu.irds  built  in  to  mlnlmiz'? 
air  pollution.  Large  amounts  are  burled  in 
"sanitary  land  ails"  that  aren't  always  that 
sanitary  Far  too  much  is  simply  dumped. 
to  provide  rancid  banquets  for  rats,  flies, 
seagulls  and  other  scavengers.  (As  a  result 
there's  a  seagull  "population  explosion" 
along  the  Atl.intlc  Coast.) 

Far  too  little  heed,  conversely,  has  been 
paid  to  doing  the  Job  better.  Part  of  the  prob- 
lem has  been  public  attitudes:  sweep  It  under 
the  rug,  or  kick  It  around  till  It  disappears. 
And,  let's  face  it,  garbage  men  may  be  called 
sanitation  technicians  these  days  but  careers 
In  "aolld  waste  management"  are  hardly 
likely  to  attract  the  nation's  brightest  young 
brains. 

The  field  Isn't  entirely  vacant,  though, 
and  men  like  Weaver  and  Bowerman  are  ex- 
ploring a  variety  of  ideaa  that  could  Improve 
the  picture  tomorrow. 

Take  Harriet  Homemaker's  primitive  system 
for  ridding  her  household  of  debris.  She  fills 
up  the  wnstebaskets  In  bedrooms  and  kitch- 
ens, dumps  the  contents  In  the  garbage  cans 
out  back,  and  hopes  the  "sanitation  tech- 
nicians" clean  them  out  without  spilling  too 
much  on  the  ground. 

Both  Weaver  and  Bowerman  are  Intrigued 
with  the  so-called  Sundyberg  system  being 
tried  out  in  a  housing  development  near 
Stockholm,  Sweden.  The  apartment  dwellers 
dump  their  traah  In  an  18-lnch  pneumatic 
tvibe  something  like  an  Incinerator  chute, 
where  it's  sucked  away  to  a  central  collecting 
point 

Bowerman  thinks  such  a  system,  while 
costly,  might  prove  a  God-send  in  city  slums 
where  trash  handling  so  often  Is  sloppy.  Get 
rid  of  garbage  cans,  he  reasons  and  you're 
on  your  way  to  getting  rid  of  rats 

Garbage  grinders,  or  "mechanical  pigs."  In 
the  kitchen  sink  already  have  eased  the 
household  problem  of  food  wastes,  and  some 
engineers  see  promise  in  home  grinders  for 
other  trash.  Still,  most  "mechanical  pigs" 
wont  chew  up  beef  bones,  and  trashgrlnders 
would  have  their  limits  too. 

One  can  hope  the  City  of  Tomorrow,  once 
It  collects  the  wastes,  will  do  a  better  Job  of 
getting  rid  of  them.  More  efficient  burning 
Is  one  answer  Some  communities  are  showing 
Interest  in  using  trash  as  fuel  for  power 
plants,  though  typically  It  has  only  about 
half  the  thermal  energy  of  coal. 

Burying  trash  Is  a  time-honored  practice. 
Advocates  of  the  "sanitary  land  fill"  ap- 
proach Insist  It  can  be  effective  and  Inof- 
fensive If  done  right. 

Many  people  would  agree,  as  long  as  no- 
body wants  to  start  a  sanitary  land  fill 
near  them. 

Bowerman,  during  his  tenure  with  the 
Sanitation  District  in  Los  Angeles  County, 


probably  did  as  good  a  Job  as  anyone  in 
selling  local  residents  on  land  fills.  They 
became  a  necessity  In  1957  after  a  ban  on 
backyard  incinerators  doubled  the  trash- 
collection  load. 

Bowerman  and  his  colleagues  promoted 
these  trash  dumps  as  land  reclamation  p-'oj- 
ects.  Once  the  fiJl  was  completed,  the  neigh- 
bors could  enjoy  a  park,  botanic  garden, 
golf  course  or  Little  League  ballfleld  atop 
it.  In  some  cases,  he  Insists,  nearby  land 
values  went  way  up. 

Part  of  the  trick,  he  explains,  is  making 
sure  the  land  fills  are  operated  properly:  no 
buriUng,  limited  operating  hours,  control 
of  trash-truck  traffic  and  covering  what's 
dumped  with  the  requisite  layer  of  earth  at 
the  end  of  each  day. 

And  another  part  Is  making  firm  legal  ar- 
rangements in  advance  so  the  local  govern- 
ment is  bound  to  provide  and  maintain 
whatever  recreation  facility  is  planned  after- 
ward. 

On  the  local  scene,  Bowerman  takes  as 
dim  a  view  as  anyone  of  continued  open 
burning  at  the  Kenliworth  Dump,  which  he 
described  at  a  Senate  subcommittee  hear- 
ing last  March  as  a  "completely  unnecessary, 
sordid  blight."  He  believes  Washington  could 
learn  much  from  Los  Angeles  about  the 
benefits  of  sanitary  land  fills  and  how  to 
sell  people  on  them. 

Specifically,  he  told  the  Senate  panel  that 
If  the  District  of  Coltunbla  wraps  a  park 
development  scheme  into  Its  controversial 
plans  for  land  fill  at  Mulrkirk,  Md.,  In  Prince 
Georges  County,  the  result  "could  be  an 
enhancement  to  the  Mulrkirk  people  and 
could  be  a  means  of  disposal  for  some  years 
to  the  community  of  Washington," 

Land,  however,  is  increasingly  expensive 
near  the  nation's  metropolises.  Hence  a 
number  of  city  governments,  faced  with 
tight  budgets  and  perhaps  reluctant  to  face 
neighborhood  antlland  fill  brigades,  are  look- 
ing farther  afield. 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  sponsoring 
research  on  the  possible  use  of  railroad  trains 
to  haul  municipal  wastes  off  Into  the  moun- 
tains or  deserts. 

One  study  focuses  en  dtimplng  these 
wastes  into  abandoned  Appalachian  strip 
mines  to  convert  the  ugly  scars,  once  filled, 
to  parks  or  other  sylvan  beauty  spots. 

And  then  there's  Bowcrman's  idea  for 
barging  waste  out  Into  Long  Island  Sound,  or 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  fill  for  a  new  Jet  air- 
port. After  all.  he  notes,  part  of  LaGuardla 
Airport  rests  on  an  old  trash  dump. 

While  some  people  worry  about  better 
ways  to  get  rid  of  solid  w-astes  once  and  for 
all  underground,  others  are  Interested  In 
salvaging  more  of  It.  Already  the  so-called 
"secondary  material  Industries"  do  an  an- 
nual business  estimated  at  $5-to-$7  billion 
in  reclaiming  everything  from  scrap  paper 
and  metals  to  feathers. 

The  Pallution  Committee  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research 
Council,  in  its  report  last  year  on  "Waste 
Management  and  Control,"  talked  wistfully 
about  "closing  the  loop:" 

"Ideally,  the  system  would  be  completely 
closed.  All  water  would  be  purified  and  re- 
used: all  solid  wastes  would  be  sent  back 
as  resources  for  making  more  things. 

"How,"  the  Committee  asked,  "can  we  dis- 
tribute the  added  costs  of  reuse  or  of  dis- 
cards so  as  to  provide  Incentives  to  steer 
manufacture  toward  original  design  for  max- 
imum reuse,  or  for  minimum  cost  of  dis- 
card? We  could  design  automobiles  so  that 
the  steel  could  be  separated  more  easily  from 
the  other  materials.  We  might  stimulate  re- 
search on  degradable  paper,  cardboard,  or 
other  containers.  Should  we  tax  glass  bottles 
severely,  or  have  federal  law  'forbid'  that  they 
be  not  reused?" 

The  nation's  aggressive  salvage  experts 
have.  Indeed,  been  coming  up  with  some 
huge    new    gadgets    for    chewing,    grinding, 


shredding  and  otherwise  reducing  items  like 
Junked  automobiles  to  something  resembling 
metallic  breakfast  cereal. 

An  outfit  called  Eriez  Magnetics  recently 
unveiled  its  system  for  salvaging  everything 
from  scrap  iron  and  glass  to  burnable  rub- 
bish (for  power  plant  fuel)  and  "organic 
wastes"  (for  compost)  from  a  city's  refuse. 
It  includes  such  exotic  equipment  as  vibrator 
grizzlies  and  conveyors,  ferrous  shakeout 
separators,  and  airfloat  tables. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  the  prospects  for  producing 
compost  (for  use  as  a  "soil  conditioner") 
from   sewage,   cannery   wastes   and    garbage. 

But  all  schemes  for  snatching  reusable  ma- 
terials from  Vac  nation's  rubbish  avalanche 
depend  on  more  than  technical  feasibility. 
They  have  to  be  profitable,  and  this  wiU 
Inevitably  limit  their  Impact. 

Meanwhile,  the  volumes  of  waste  keep 
mounting.  A  White  House  advisory  panel 
reckoned  two  years  ago  that  the  nation  must 
dispose  each  year  of  48  billion  cans  (250  per 
person)  and  26  billion  bottles  and  Jars  (135 
per  person  i . 

Those  who  sell  their  products  in  contalnerB 
have  turned  Increasingly  to  aluminum  and 
plastics,  which  in  many  cases  pose  serious 
disposal  problems.  Some  plastics  contami- 
nate the  air  if  burned,  and  they  cant  be 
pulverized  like  glass.  Aluminum  beer  and 
soft-drink  cans  are  littering  the  landscape 
and  the  waterways  as  well. 

The  makers  of  Coors  beer  gained  a  lot  of 
attention  with  their  offer  of  one-cent  boun- 
ties for  the  return  of  seven-ounce  aluminum 
beer  cans  they  began  using  for  some  of  their 
beer  back  in  1959.  Their  anttlitter  drive 
netted  ne.irly  85  million  returned  cans  up 
till  last  year,  a  spokesman  claims. 

But  then,  when  Coors  decided  to  use 
aluminum  for  all  Its  cans,  the  company 
according  to  this  spokesman  gave  up  the 
bounties  lest  It  be  "buried  in  cans." 

The  packaging  Industry  is  showing  signs  of 
awareness  that  it's  a  major  contributor  to 
the  nation's  waste  problem.  But  talk  of 
developing  new  "degradable"  materials  that 
might  dissolve  or  melt  easily  once  their 
contents  are  removed  .-uns  into  a  serious 
snag:  the  packagers'  first  concern  is  pro- 
tecting these  contents.  Degradable  contain- 
ers carry  the  risk  of  degrading  too  soon. 

"I  don't  think  there's  any  easy  out  at 
all,"  remarks  one  packaging  aficionado. 

Indeed,  there's  probably  no  easy  out  to 
any  aspect  of  the  solid  waste  problem.  Well 
might  today's  city  administrator  lament, 
with  apologies  to  Hamlet:  "O  that  this  too. 
too  solid  waste  would  melt,  thaw  and  re- 
solve Itself  into  a  dew." 

On  second  thought,  though,  what  do  you 
do  with  dirty  dew? 
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WRIGHT'S  REVERSAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  tlie  Record  an  ecditorial  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  September 
11,  1967,  entitled  "Wright's  Reversal." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Wright's  Reversal 

In  explanation  of  his  eleventh-hour  turn- 
about decision  the  other  day  to  permit  some 
255  District  youngsters  to  remain  this  fall 
In  the  schools  they  had  already  been  attend- 
ing. Judge  J.  Skeliy  Wright  commented  that 
"the  position  of  the  children  .  .  .  looms  up- 
permost In  my  mind." 

Where  was  that  concern  only  a  week  be- 
fore, however,  when  the  judge  ruled  that 
these  children,  the  vast  majority  of  whom 
are  Negro,  had  to  abandon  the  schools  of 
their  choice  and  move  Into  entirely  new  and 
educational  environments? 


School  administrators  had  cautioned  that 
such  moves  would  be  unsound  educationally. 
And  the  individual  pupils  Involved — during 
their  angry,  dramatic  appearance  before  the 
school  board  last  week— told  precisely  why 
in  reciting  instance  after  Instance  of  the 
unconscionable  hardships  and  disruptions 
they  faced. 

The  logical  conclusion  Is  that  Judge 
Wright,  as  a  non-professional,  did  not  have 
the  slightest  notion  of  these  effects  at  the 
time  of  the  Initial  ruling.  And  this,  of  course. 
is  an  Ideal  lll\istratlon  of  why  a  federal  Judge 
who  has  no  competence  as  an  educator  has 
no  business  whatever  trying  to  run  a  school 
svstem. 

'  The  school  board  Is  to  be  commended  for 
actively  seeking  the  reversal — especially  In 
view  of  the  vehement  objections  of  members 
John  Sessions  and  Euphemia  Haynes.  We 
trust  that  a  majority  of  the  board  will  be 
equally  responsive  to  such  situations  In  the 
future.  Sessions'  comments  that  the  board's 
further  interest  in  this  case  after  the  initial 
ruling  was  a  "cruel  hoax."  and  that  the 
board  was  risking  a  contempt  citation,  were 
Irresponsible  nonsense. 

One  aspect  of  Judge  Wright's  statement 
Is  a  little  difficult  to  understand — his  Indica- 
tion that  his  reversal  of  last  week  may  be 
temporary,  pending  an  over-all  review  of 
school  assignment  policies  next  January. 
For  if  his  reasons  for  not  disrupting  the 
lives  of  these  255  children  are  valid  today. 
they  will  surely  be  even  more  valid  In  mid- 
term four  months  hence. 

At  this  stage  of  the  game,  however,  we 
choose  to  look  on  the  brighter  side  of  the 
picture,  and  recall  another  of  the  Judge's 
observations  last  Thursday:  His  character- 
ization of  the  255  children  as  "pawns"  In  an 
"unfortunate  episode." 

However  he  meant  that  comment,  It  states 
the  present  dilemma  precisely.  If  the  Judge 
is  really  becoming  aware  of  the  danger  that 
the  flights  of  social  theory  he  expounded  In 
the  Hobson  v.  Hansen  decision  could  make 
innocent  "pawns"  of  countless  other  chil- 
dren— in  countless  other  "unfortunate 
episodes" — maybe  we're   getting  somewhere. 


SHOCKING    EXPOSE    ON    FOREIGN 
AID 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  News-Reg- 
ister ran  an  interesting  editorial  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1967,  entitled  "Shocking  Ex- 
pos6  on  Foreign  Aid." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
editorial  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Shocking  E.xpose  on  Foreign  Aid 

One  of  the  most  shocking  reports  we  have 
encountered  In  some  time  is  that  prepared 
by  Rep.  Ott3  E.  Passman,  (D-La.).  who  for 
years  has  been  a  close  student  of  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  expenditures. 

Tlie  State  Department  always  has  held  the 
view  that  our  "foreign  aid  program"  consists 
of  economic  and  military  programs  and  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
.'^ct  of  1961  and  for  which  funds  are  appro- 
priated by  Title  I  of  the  Foreign  Aid  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act. 

Congressman  Passman  has  disagreed  with 
this  point  of  view  maintaining  that  the  an- 
nual Budget  of  the  United  States  always 
contains  many  hidden  foreign  aid  Items  not 
accounted  for  under  the  Title  I  program. 
This  vear  the  Aid  Agency  at  last  has  agreed 
with  Rep.  Passman's  definition  of  the  lt«ms 
which  constitute  foreign  aid.  and  the  veil 
which  previously  had  obscured  some  two- 
thirds  of  foreign  aid  has  been  rent  in  twain! 

This  year's  meticulous  analysis  of  the  U.S. 


Budget  by  Rep.  Passman  has  disclosed  that 
in  fiscal  1968  the  President  may  have  close 
to  $25  billion  (war  costs  excluded)  to  spend 
on  foreign  aid.  In  searching  the  document, 
line  by  line,  he  has  been  able  to  Itemize  16 
requests  for  fiscal  '68  aid  which  total  $9.2  bil- 
lion! In  addition  the  congressman  has  found 
an  overhang  of  $16.3  billion  unexpended  aid 
funds  for  prior  years'  authorizations.  The 
analysis  Is  a  real  eye-opener. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  AID  agency  has 
been  forced  to  broaden  its  definition  of  for- 
eign aid  as  it  now  explains  it  thusly: 
"Broadly  speaking,  foreign  assistance  is  any 
aid — military  or  economic— which  is  ex- 
tended by  one  country  to  another  as  loans 
or  grants.  This  definitian  includes  assistance 
rendered  through  the  various  international 
agencies — such  as  the  United  Nations — as 
well  as  that  which  is  on  a  strictly  bilateral 
basis.  Used  in  this  context,  'foreign  aid'  In- 
cludes not  only  those  programs  carried  out 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
nient,  but  also  a  uiunber  of  other  programs 
authorized  by  Congress." 

Net  foreign  aid  costs  from  1946-1967.  In- 
clusive total  114  billion.  694  million  dollars. 
Cost  of  Interest  on  what  we  have  borrowed  to 
give  away  totals  37  billion.  839  million  dol- 
lars. Total  cost  of  foreign  assistance  (not 
including  Defense  Department) ,  from  1946- 
1967  inclusive  totals  152  billion,  533  million 
dollars! 

New  funds  requested  for  foreign  aid,  all 
categories,  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
1967  total  9  billion,  206  million,  154  thousand 
dollars.  This  does  not  Include  1  billion,  400 
million  dollars  previously  carried  In  mutual 
security  now  in  the  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriation. Neither  does  It  Include  a  request 
for  4  billion  dollars  to  pay  the  interest  on 
what  we  have  already  borrowed  to  give  away. 
Unliquidated  funds  on  hand  as  of  June  30, 
1967  from  prior  years'  authorizations  total  16 
billion,  396  million,  781  thousand  dollars.  If 
the  Congress  approves  all  new  funds  re- 
quested by  the  President  this  year,  there  will 
be  on  hand  to  be  spent  or  obligated  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  the  staggering  total 
of  25  billion,  602  mllUon,  135  thousand  dol- 
lars. Our  country  is  committed  to  disburse 
funds  during  the  current  fiscal  year  In  100 
nations  and  five  territories  of  the  world! 

No  American,  even  the  most  ardent  sup- 
porter of  foreign  aid.  can  digest  Rep.  Pass- 
m.an's  revealing  and  alarming  study  without 
realizing  that  foreign  aid  is  a  global  redis- 
tribution of  the  American  peoples'  earnings. 
Will  the  American  people  ever  tire  of  this 
frightening  trend  and  raise  their  voices  call- 
ing for  a  halt  to  such  fantastic  foreign  aid 
spending? 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  ANTIPOVERTY 
PROGRAMS  TO  CIVIL  DISTURB- 
ANCES 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  recently 
conducted  a  sur\'ey  on  the  relationship 
of  antipoverty  programs  to  the  civil  dis- 
turbances, or  the  lack  of  them,  and  I 
believe  this  survey  sheds  new  light  on 
one  of  our  major  problems  in  this  Nation. 
The  survey  is  of  particular  int-erest  to 
me  because  of  my  work  as  a  member  of 
the  President's  Special  Ad-visory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Permanent  Investigating  Sub- 
committee, which  is  undertaking  a  sepa- 
rate investigation  of  recent  riots. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  survey  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  results 
of  the  survey  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
Ln  the  Record,  as  follows: 


OfFiCE  OF  Economic  Opportunity, 

Washington,  B.C. 
Hon.  Fred  Harris, 
U.S.  Semte, 
VVa??i?7igif0Ji.  D  C. 

Dear  Fred:  Over  the  past  few  weeks,  the 
OEO  Inspector-General  has  conducted  a  sur- 
vey of  32  cities  where  there  have  been  civil 
distiubances  tills  summer,  and  32  clUes 
where  there  have  been  no  disturbances.  The 
purpose  of  this  stirvey  was  to  find  out  the 
relationship  of  the  poverty  progiam  to  the 
civil  disturbances,  or  the  lack  of  them. 

Inspectors  talked  to  mayors,  police  chiefs. 
Juvenile  Judges,  heads  of  the  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  other  leading  citizens. 
These  findings  are  summarized  In  the  at- 
tached document.  You  will  be  particularly 
Interested  to  learn  that  In  Oklahoma  City. 
the  OEO  summer  program  was  funded  for 
8139,735  and  employed  110  extra  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  people,  bringing  the  total 
enrollment  for  this  summer  to  905.  Mayor 
James  Norlck  and  City  Manager  Robert 
Tinstman,  a  member  of  the  OEO's  Public 
omclals  Advisory  Committee,  think  the  com- 
munity action  agency  in  Oklahoma  City  Is 
doing  a  good  Job,  helping  keep  tensions  down 
and  the  crime  rate  low. 
Mayor  Norlck  said : 

•T  don't  know  if  It's  done  too  much  good, 
but  It  looks  like  It's  enough  to  keep  the 
tensions  down.  As  far  as  I  can  see.  the  CAA 
Is  doing  as  good  a  Job  as  It  possibly  can. 
The  police  aide  program  Is  doing  a  world  of 
good." 

He  was  referring  particularly  to  a  program 
in  which  five  boys  with  police  records  are 
working  with  the  Police  Department  In  rec- 
reational capacities.  "Hie  boy  with  the  worst 
record  was  recently  cited  In  the  Oklahoma 
City  T:mcs  for  his  effective  organization  of 
a  trash  cleanup  campaign. 
Police  Captain  James  Rogers  said: 
"I  tliink  the  OEO  program  has  had  some 
good  effect  In  keeping  com.munlty  tensions 
low  ...  I  don't  know  personally  of  any  case 
of  your  people  stirring  up  trouble.  Of 
course,  they  get  blamed  for  a  lot  of  things 
they  didn't  do." 

City  Manager  Robert  Tinstman  said: 
"The  OEO  programs  In  Oklahoma  City  have 
been  a  tremendous  benefit  to  reducing  ten- 
sions ...  no  question  about  It  .  .  .  When 
people  ask  me  what  we're  doing  to  reduce 
racial  tensions,  we  point  to  the  CAP  pro- 
grams." 

Five  VISTA  Volunteers  are  working  on  a 
gang  liaison  project  In  five  of  the  worst 
areas.  Although  It  has  received  little  pub- 
licity, a  .survey  made  by  NYC  and  City  Man- 
ager's Office  In  March  Indicated  that  the 
program  has  kept  gang  crime  from  getting 
worse  In  the  areas.  Juvenile  crime  has  de- 
creased two  percent  In  Oklahoma  City  since 
1965,  but  Increased  ten  percent  In  the  state 
in  the  same  period.  As  part  of  the  program, 
the  VISTAs  also  operate  summer  teen  cen- 
ters. 

Charles  King,  Executive  Director  oi  the 
Community  Council  stated : 

"I  was  very  Impressed  with  the  teen  cen- 
ters. Anrtlme  you  can  get  that  many  kids 
together" In  the' afternoons,  you've  got  some- 
thing." 

King  added  that  his  Board,  U  asked,  would 
pass  a  commendatory  resolution  about  the 
OEO  programs. 

NAACP  President  Henry  Floyd  said: 
"VISTA  has  had  a  real  effect  in  keeping 
tensions  down  .  .  .  The  VISTA  program  Is 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  other  pro- 
grams because  It  gets  down  In  the  grass  roots 
and  tries  to  break  the  cycle." 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  gave 
Tulsa  $139,208  in  special  summer  money. 
The  summer  programs  in  Tulsa  were  run  by 
the  community  action  program  In  conjunc- 
tion with  established  public  and  private 
agencies.  A  recreation  program  using  facul- 
ties of  the  city  recreation  department  and 
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school  system  served  4,000  youths  and  em- 
ploys 150  people  Other  programs  were  run 
by  the  YMCA,  YWCA,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
Campflre  Girls,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the 
Tulsa  Indian  Center.  Inc 

Mayor  Jim  Hewgley  wrote  to  me  just  last 
week . 

"In  spite  of  the  fiict  that  the  program  got 
of:  to  a  late  start,  July  5,  the  OEO  summer 
youth  program  has  been  very  effective  In 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  Miiny  young  people  had 
their  paid  work  experience.  Supervised  rec- 
reation and  equipment  was  provided  for  dis- 
advantaged children  for  the  first  time  In 
many  areas.  A  well-structured  proeram  was 
carried  out  with  the  help  of  other  coop- 
erating agencies  In  Tulsa.  We  feel  that  the 
program  of  work  and  recreation  has  helped 
to  ease  tension  In  Tulsa  this  summer.  We 
certainly  hope  that  there  will  be  a  full  three 
months  program  next  summer  with  more 
time  allowed  for  planning." 

In  addlUon  Police  Ciptaln  Herbert  Hartz 
commented.  "The  program  wns  worthwhile 
and  the  participants  got  something  out  of 
It." 

I  think  It  Is  clear  that  anti-poverty  em- 
ployees this  summer  have  been  a  very  effec- 
tive civilian  force  in  helping  *o  bring  peace. 
order  and  hope  to  troubled  communities. 

I  wanted  to  get  this  Information   to  you 
as  soon  aa  poeslble.  but  should  you  have  any 
questions,  1  wlU  be  delighted  to  amplify  any 
points  contained  In  the  report. 
Sincerely, 

Sargent  SHRrvER, 

Director. 

OEO   AND   THE   Riots — A    Scmmabv 

GEO    AND    CrriES    WHERE    THERE    WERE    NO    RIOTS 

A  nationwide  survey  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  of  32  cities  which  have 
not  had  riots  or  civil  dl.sturbances  this  sum- 
mer shows: 

Not  one  police  chief  or  mayor  said  OEO 
heightened  tensions.  On  the  contrary  most 
mayo.-  imd  police  officials  felt  OEO  summer 
pro'gr.ims  h.id  helped  to  prevent  violence  In 
their  communities. 

In  15  cities  local  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies calmed  down  bad  situations  in  specific 
instances. 

In  13  cities  special  groups  were  formed  to 
patrol  troubled  areas  and  serve  as  communi- 
cation posts  between  the  police  and  the  slum 
areas. 

In  14  cities  municipal  police  departments 
and  Community  Action  Agencies  had  Joint 
programs  to  prevent  riots. 

In  8  cities  the  juvenile  arrest  rate  went 
down  this  summer  and  there  is  good  evidence 
thLs  was  caused  by  more  summer  jobs. 

During  August,  OEO  Inspectors  talked  to 
mavors,  police  chiefs,  Juvenile  Judges,  heads 
of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other 
leading  citizens  of  cities  where  there  were 
no  riots  or  civil  disturbances  this  summer. 
The  cities  were  chosen  to  represent  a  broad 
distribution:  geographical,  political,  and  so- 
cial. All  the  cities  studied  had  significant 
minority  population.  It  was  felt  that  if  the 
charge  is  true  that  Community  Action  pro- 
gr.inis  contributed  to  and  precipitated  riots, 
then  other  cities  with  large  Community  Ac- 
tion programs  should  also  have  riots.  The 
rer^ilts  of  the  survey  prove  that  far  from 
being  a  contributing  factor.  Community  Ac- 
tion Is  a  preventive  force. 

Despite  the  publicity  attacks  on  Commu- 
nity Action.  OEO  officials  said  not  a  single 
mayor  has  asked  OEO  to  discontinue  the  pro- 
gram In  their  cities.  On  the  contrary,  most 
mayors  seem  to  echo  the  plea  of  Mayor  Mor- 
rill M.  Crowe  of  Richmond  who  came  to 
Washington  last  week  to  ask  for  a  doubling 
of  his  Community  Action  program  allotment. 
Mayor  Crowe  was  accompanied  by  a  Repub- 
lican businessman.  Wes  Hare,  who  is  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Richmond  Community  Action 
Council. 


OEO    AND   CITIES    WHERE   THERE    WERE   RIOTS 

In  addition  to  the  nationwide  survey  of 
cities  that  did  not  have  riots,  a  spot  check  by 
personal  Interviews  and  telephone  was  made 
of  the  cities  that  did  have  riots  or  civil  dis- 
turbances this  summer.  Obviously  some  non- 
riot  cities  could  become  riot  cities,  but  at 
the  end  of  August  there  were  32  cities  that 
had  had  trouble  this  summer.  In  these  cities: 

Tliere  are  more  than  30,000  Community 
.Action  employees.  Only  16  of  these  have  been 
arrested. 

Nine  of  these  were  summer  workers,  one 
was  a  VISTA.  Therefore,  there  have  been  only 
6  full-time  poverty  workers  arrested. 

None  have  been  convicted. 

In  Newark,  one  poverty  worker  was  ar- 
rested. 

In  Detroit,  no  poverty  workers  were  ar- 
rested. 

There  was  almost  $300,000,000  worth  of 
property  damage  done  In  the  riot  cities. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  poverty  program 
has  244  buildings  in  the  heart  of  the  riot 
areas,  none  were  burned  or  destroyed. 

Total  damage  done  to  Community  Action 
buildings  was  $1,840  for  seven  sets  of  broken 
windows. 

WHERE    OEO    HELPED    COOL    THE    CITY 

The  study  showed  that  OEO  helped  "cool" 
the  summer  In  the  following  cities: 

( 1 )  Cities  where  the  mayor  or  pwllce  chief 
said  that  OEO  summer  programs  directly 
helped  to  prevent  violence  in  their  communi- 
ties Include: 

Hartford.  Providence.  Elizabeth,  New  Ro- 
chelle,  New  Haven,  Louisville,  Chester.  Lans- 
ing, Pittsburgh.  Columbus,  Cleveland  Chatta- 
nooga, Little  Rock,  Oklahoma  City.  Baton 
Rouge,  Gary,  Atlanta.  Winston-Salem,  San 
Francisco.  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey. 

(2)  Specific  instances  where  the  Commu- 
nity Action  Agency  sought  to  prevent  civil 
disturbances  Include: 

Hartford.  Providence,  Pittsburgh,  Dayton, 
Youngstown,  Toledo,  Miami,  Dallas,  Port- 
land, Seattle,  Loe  Angeles,  Denver,  Jackson- 
ville. Winston-Salem,  Monmouth  County. 
New  Jersey. 

(3)  Cities  In  which  special  groups  formed 
to  patrol  trouble  areas  and  serve  as  a  bridge 
between  the  police  and  the  slum  areas  In- 
clude: 

Providence,  Elizabeth.  Louisville,  Denver, 
Youngstown,  Portland,  Wichita,  Los  Angeles, 
Jacksonville,  Atlanta.  Des  Moines.  (In  a 
southern  and  a  mid -western  city  similar  pa- 
trols were  organized  but  local  authorities 
specifically  requested  OEO  not  to  name  them 
for  fear  of  Jeopardizing  these  programs.) 

(4)  Cities  in  which  programs  Involved  a 
joint  effort  of  the  police  department  and  the 
CAP  agencies  Include: 

Pittsburgh,  Lansing,  Youngstown,  Omaha, 
Kansas  City,  Miami.  Charlotte,  Oklahoma 
City,  Little  Rock,  New  Orleans.  Atlanta,  Mon- 
mouth County,  New  Jersey;  San  Antonio. 

(5)  Cities  where  Juvenile  arrest  or  crime 
rates  have  decreased  this  summer,  and  there 
Is  evidence  that  this  Is  related  to  Increased 
simimer  jobs.  Include: 

Denver,  Chester,  EvansvlUe,  St.  Louis,  Dal- 
las, Oklahoma  City,  San  Antonio,  Corpus 
ChrlstJ. 

(6)  Cities  where  Jobs  provided  by  summer 
programs  have  prevented   violence   include: 

Baton  Rouge,  Oakland,  St.  Louis,  New 
Haven,  Cleveland,  Chester,  Toledo. 

EXAMPLES  FROM  REPORTS  ON   INDIVIDUAL  CITIES 

Elizabeth.  N.J. 

After  a  night  of  high  tension  the  local 
Community  Action  Agency,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  mayor  and  chief  of  police,  set 
up  a  group  called  the  "Peace  Keepers"  to 
try  and  calm  the  community.  The  group  was 
composed  of  anti-poverty  workers  and  com- 
munity leaders. 

Mayor  Thomas  G.  Dunn  said:  "The  Peace 
Keepers  helped  to  assure  that  no  problems 
would  occur  on  the  most  dangerous  night  of 


tension,  and  we  haven't  had  any  problems 
since  then.  (Poverty  workers)  kept  their 
headquarters  open  late  at  night  when  this 
was  needed." 

Chief  of  Police  Michael  D.  Roy  said:  "The 
CAP  summer  program.s  have  had  a  good  ef- 
fect relieving  tensions  since  the  majciity  of 
CAP  officials  are  actively  concerned  with 
keeping  the  peace.  ...  I  feel  it  (the  Peace 
Keepers)  did  plenty  of  good  as  it  cooled  the 
crowd  and  got  better  spirits." 

Union  County  Sheriff  Ralph  Orlscello  said: 

'Without    the    Peace    Keepers    there    would 

have  been  many  skirmishes  with  the  police." 

The  Elizabetli  City  Council  in  a  resolution 
praising  the  Peace  Keepers  said:  "(They) 
contributed  a  great  and  necessary  service  to 
the  health,  welfare  and  safety  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  city." 

Hartford,  Conn. 

After  two  nights  of  disturbances  the  local 
CAA  set  up  a  meeting  with  Negro  leaders, 
boys  from  the  street  and  city  officials  to  try 
and  facilitate  communications. 

Mayor  George  D.  Kinsella  said:  "With  re- 
gard to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and 
the  Community  Action  Program,  in  our  case 
specifically  the  Community  Renewal  Team 
(CRT)  of  Greater  Hartford,  It  is  our  feeling, 
and  here  I  speak  for  the  members  of  my 
council  as  well,  that  without  the  existing 
program  and  efforts  being  made,  our  city 
could  well  have  seen  much  more  in  the  way 
of  problems." 

Chief  of  Police  John  Kerrigan  said:  "CRT 
did  work  with  us  to  cool  things  down.  .  .  . 
You've  got  the  cream  of  the  crop  at  CRT. 
You've  got  some  real  good  people  there. 
They're  doing  their  utmost.  Oh  sure,  they've 
been  effective." 

Providence,  R.I. 

When  disturbances  broke  out  in  Provi- 
dence the  local  CAA  ( Progress  for  Provi- 
dence, Inc.)  formed  an  Impromptu  "Soul 
Patrol"  of  anti-poverty  workers  who  entered 
the  riot  area  and  were  largely  responsible  for 
quelling  the  violence. 
Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley  said:  "As  far  as 
I'm  concerned,  if  It  wasn't  for  the  poverty 
workers  there  Is  no  telling  how  bad  the  situ- 
ation naight  have  been." 

Colonel  Howard  A.  Franklin,  Providence 
Police  Chief,  commenting  on  two  members 
of  the  "Soul  Patrol."  said:  "They  did  a  mar- 
velous job.  ...  I  wouldn't  hesitate  to  give 
them  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  preventing 
further  trouble  on  Monday  night  (the  first 
night  of  trouble) ." 

Herbert  Di  Simone,  the  Republican  Attor- 
ney General  of  Rhode  Island,  said:  "So  far 
as  I  know,  the  Progress  for  Providence  people 
did  an  outstanding  job  in  assisting  police 
during  the  last  week's  riot." 

Monmouth  County.  N.J. 

When  a  group  of  Asbury  Park  Negro  teen- 
agers set  fire  to  a  car  and  threw  rocks  at 
cars  driving  through  the  neighborhood,  staff 
members  of  the  Monmouth  Community  Ac- 
tion Program  (MCAP)  went  into  *he  neieh- 
borhood  and  talked  with  the  teenagers.  Be- 
cause of  their  efforts  the  area  was  quickly 
cooled  off.  MCAP  staff  members  work  closely 
vrtth  the  police  and  report  all  rumors  of 
trouble  to  a  police  contact  officer. 

Asbury  Park  Police  Chief  Maurice  Fitz- 
gerald said:  "The  efforts  of  MCAP  In  working 
with  the  police  has  certainly  had  a  positive 
effect  on  reducing  racial  tensions.  The  racial 
climate  In  Asbury  Park  Is  better  because  of 
the  work  of  MCAP." 

Representative   James   J.  Howard  of   New 

Jersey  said:   "MCAP  has  done  everything  It 

could  In  the  tense  areas.  The  poverty  program 

has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  keeping  things  cool." 

Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

The  local  anti-poverty  agency.  Experiment 
in  Self-Rellance.  operated  a  broad  range  of 
programs  aimed  at  Increased  Involvement  of 
low  Income  people,  particularly  youth. 
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Mayor  M.  C.  Benton  said:  "I  am  encour- 
aged, also,  by  the  fact  that  In  this  program 
we  are  actually  getting  at  the  roots  of  pov- 
grt,y — not  merely  plastering  over  the  cracks 
and.  like  ostriches,  hoping  the  problem  will 
go  away." 

Chief  of  Police  Justus  Tucker  said;  "Im 
well  pleased  with  what  they  are  attempting 
to  do.  and  are  doing.  They  are  very  coopera- 
tive and  we  are  working  together  on  several 
projects — both  short  range  and  long  range." 
Chester,  Pa. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  the  disturbances 
which  were  breaking  out  In  other  communi- 
ties, the  Greater  Chester  Movement  (GCM) 
arranged  for  a  meeting  between  the  mayor, 
police  officials  and  150  gang  members  from 
the  slums.  Major  credit  for  the  meeting  was 
given  to  the  GCM's  Area  Youth  Workers  who 
were  hired  for  the  express  purpose  of  open- 
ing up  communication  with  the  gangs  and 
troublemakers.  As  a  result  of  the  meeting, 
the  city  agreed  to  set  up  a  multi-faceted 
summer  recreation  program.  Practically 
everyone  In  Chester  praises  the  efforts  of 
the  GCM  In  keeping  the  city  cool. 

The  Republican  Mayor  of  Chester,  James  H. 
Gorbey,  said:  "The '  poverty  program  has 
definitely  contributed  to  keeping  tensions 
down.  I  think  Elwood  Johnston  (CAP  direc- 
tor) has  done  a  real  fine  Job — a  helluva  Job." 

Police  Chief  Joseph  Balle  said;  "They're 
going  all  out  to  help  us." 

Detective  Gill,  one  of  Chief  Batle's  as- 
sistants, commenting  on  the  decrease  In 
juvenile  crime  said: 

"You  see,  we  have  more  poverty  programs 
now.  They  positively  have  helped  to  reduce 
crime." 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Economic  Opportunity  Atlanta.  Inc.,  has 
worked  closely  with  the  poUce  and  local  of- 
ficials to  prevent  disturbances.  The  police 
Crime  Prevention  Bureau,  consisting  of  32 
officers,  operates  out  of  EOA  centers.  Tlie 
bureau  attempts  to  prevent  crime  by  creat- 
ing a  greater  rapport  between  the  poor  peo- 
ple and  the  police — and  with  the  help  of 
EOA  It  seems  to  be  working. 

Mayor  Ivan  Allen  said:  "OEO's  assistance 
is  positive  proof  of  the  value  of  federal-local 
cooperation.  Recreation  funds  and  EOA  CAP 
centers  have  contributed  greatly  to  cooling 
off  summer  problems.  CAP  center  and  per- 
sonnel provided  quick  communication  facil- 
ity for  easing  explosive  situations  In  the 
Dixie  Hills  disturbance.  Continued  help  to 
urban  cities  is  a  must.  Thanks  for  the  help- 
ing hand." 

Miami,  Fla. 

Between  July  27  and  July  30,  the  Miami 
area  was  deluged  with  rumors  of  a  coming 
racial  flareup.  Fortunately,  the  local  CAA 
(EOPI)  had  developed  a  plan  for  Just  such 
an  emergency.  With  the  approval  of  city  of- 
ficials, nine  neighborhood  centers  stayed 
open  continuously  for  three  days  and  nights 
and  worked  to  help  cool  the  neighborhoods 
and  serve  as  a  source  of  accurate  luiorma- 
t:on.  The  EOPI.  the  Community  Relations 
Board,  the  city  police  and  county  sheriff's 
office  worked  "closely  to  share  information 
and  defuse  the  rumors  of  trouble  The  ad- 
vance preparation  and  inter-agency  coopera- 
tion made  possible  by  the  EOPI  plan  is  gen- 
erally credited  with  preventing  a  disturbance. 

The  late  Mavor  Robert  King  High  of  Mi- 
ami said:  "(Tne  poverty  program)  has  prob- 
ably saved  us  from  any  serious  problems." 
Columbus.  Ohio 

The  efforts  of  the  two  OEO-funded  organi- 
zations In  Columbus  have  been  directed  at 
dispelling  rumors  of  impending  violence,  and 
reducing  tensions.  Employees  of  the  CAA 
have  been  reporting  their  soundings  In  the 
community  to  the  Police  Department's  In- 
telligence Bureau  and  the  Justice  Depert- 
ment. 


Youngstown,  Ohio 

Youngstown  has  a  highly  effective  Police 
Cadet  program  under  which  22  disadvantaged 
youths  have  been  assigned  to  work  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  two  p;itrolman 
from  the  police  Jvivenlle  Division.  Their 
principal  duty  Is  to  patrol  the  seven  teen 
lounges  which  have  been  set  up  under  the 
summer  CAP  program. 

Police  Chief  John  Terlesky  said:  "The  pro- 
grams have  had  a  very  definite  effect  In 
quieting  tilings  down.  No  one  gets  to  the 
young  people.  .  .  .  The  cadets  can  talk  to 
them  better  than  our  policemen  can." 

Lake  County,  Ind. 

In  Lake  County  the  local  CAA  made  a  sig- 
nificaiit  contribution  to  keeping  open  chan- 
ntls  of  communication  between  the  poor  and 
the  mayor. 

Mayor  Martin  Katz  of  Gary  said:  "The 
LCEC>C  (CAA)  staff  contributed  to  easing 
tensions  in  the  area." 

East  Saint  Louis,  III. 

"Go  After  the  Wayward  Boy"  provides  em- 
ployment for  60  youths  as  Police  Cadets. 
These  young  men,  paid  by  the  Neighborhood 
Y'outh  Corps,  serve  as  the  police  department's 
ears. 

Mayor  Alvin  G.  Fields  said:  "Go  After  the 
Wayward  Boy"  has  helped  prevent  a  disturb- 
ance here.  I  think  that  the  program  has  done 
a  tremendous  Job." 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Mayor  Frank  P.  MacDonald  said:  "(NYC 
and  OEO  employment  progranis)  certainly 
contribute  to  the  reduction  of  social  ten- 
sions." 

Police  Chief  Darwin  Covert  said:  "The 
poverty  program  has  played  a  role  In  easing 
tensloiis  .  .  .  There  Is  a  very  definite  rela- 
tionship between  providing  jobs  for  young 
people  and  the  absence  of  serious  trouble." 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Attempting  to  keep  things  cool  In  Dayton 
are  the  White  Caps,  a  group  of  Negro  youths 
who  patrol  Dayton's  West  side  In  groups  of 
three,  breaking  up  crowds,  stopping  street 
fights  and  alerting  the  poUce  to  potential 
trouble  spots.  The  only  paid  member  of  the 
group  Is  the  supervisor,  who  is  paid  $1.50 
an  hour  from  NYC  funds. 

Lansing,  Mich. 

This  summer  Lansing  has  had  tlie  benefit 
of  "Operation  Cool."  This  program  is  an  ef- 
fort to  provide  recreational  facilities  and 
broader  opportunities  for  the  city's  restless 
youth.  The  key  feature  of  the  program  Is 
"Drop-In"  centers,  open  from  1:00  p.m.  to 
2:00  a.m. 

Mayor  Max  E.  Murnlngham  said:  "The 
"Drop-In'"  centers  have  helped  Immensely. 
Give  kids  a  sense  of  belonging,  a  place  to  go. 
OEO  has  contributed  quite  a  bit  toward  keep- 
ing Lansing  cool  this  summer." 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

In  Cleveland,  some  5.300  ghetto  youth  are 
employed  In  Federal  and  city  agencies  and 
private  non-profit  institutions. 

M.iyor  Ralph  Locher  said:  "These  programs 
of  the  War  on  Poverty  have  provided  activity 
to  Idle  hands  and  channeled  energies  into 
constructive  preoccuptiou.  .  .  .  These  pro- 
grams can  do  much  to  relieve  the  tensions 
in  the  urban  areas,  because  they  are  measures 
to  eliminate  poverty  by  ultimate  gainful  em- 
ployment." 

Toledo.  Ohio 

When  Toledo  was  hit  by  a  riot  on  July  24, 
the  CAP  director  patrolled  the  streets  in  his 
car  every  night  talking  to  participants  and 
asked  them  to  go  home.  Through  the  efforts 
of  local  anti-poverty  workers,  meetings  were 
set  up  between  the  mayor  and  Negro  youth 
at  which  grievances  were  discussed.  A  prin- 
cipal complaint  was  lack  of  jobs.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  meetings,  members  of  Toledo's 
Equal  Opportunities  Employees  Association 


obtained    115   Jobs  for  out-of-work   young- 
sters. 

Charlotte.  N.C. 

The  activities  of  the  Charlotte  Area  Fund 
(CAA)  In  working  hand-ln-hand  wifn  the 
Police  Department,  city  officials  and  local 
businessmen  are  cited  by  commimlty  leaders 
as  one  reason  that  Charlotte  has  enjoyed  a 
relatively  cool  summer.  Policemen  and  CAA 
workers  work  together  on  various  neighbor- 
hood programs  such  as  street  dances  and 
recreation. 

Police  Chief  John  Ingersoll  said:  "There's 
no  question  but  we  have  a  good  working 
relationship  with  the  Area  Fund  and  Its 
progeny." 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

The  local  CAA  arranged  a  meeting  between 
the  mayor  and  a  group  of  angry  young  Ne- 
groes at  which  a  list  of  grievances  was  pre- 
sented. When  It  turned  out  that  Jobs  were 
the  biggest  problem,  the  local  CAA  was  able 
to  provide  some  temporary  cleanup  Jobs.  This 
greatly  relieved  the  tension. 

Police  Chief  David  J.  Keyser  said:  "If  we 
hadn't  gotten  those  Jobs,  there  might  have 
been  trouble  that  night." 

Dallas,  Tex. 

The  local  CAA  has  prepared  a  plan  whereby 
if  a  riot  were  to  occur  the  neighborhood 
workers  would  be  utilized  as  Information 
gatherers  and  sidewalk  spjeakers  to  urge 
rioters  to  "cool  It."  The  usefulness  of  such 
a  system  was  demonstrated  In  April  when 
rumors  of  pwlice  brutality  spread  through- 
out the  Negro  community.  Local  anti-pov- 
erty workers  were  able  to  dissuade  a  group 
which  was  planning  to  retaliate  with  gun- 
fire and  Molotov  cocktails.  A  meeting  be- 
tween city  officials  and  neighborhood  coun- 
cil presidents  cleared  the  air. 
Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Three  weeks  before  Governor  Claude  Kirk 
made  his  much-publicized  appearance  at  the 
Jacksonville  rally  for  H,  Rap  Brown,  Greater 
Jacksonville  Economic  Opportunity,  Inc..  be- 
gan developing  plans  to  head  off  possible  vio- 
lence. GJEO  mounted  a  determined  effort  to 
open  channels  of  communication  through 
which  the  poor  could  air  their  grievances,  it 
has  Increased  the  number  of  neighborhood 
meetings  In  an  effort  to  reduce  tensions. 
CAP  staff  members  and  slum  residents  pa- 
trolled areas  of  tension  on  the  night  of 
Brown's  visit,  breaking  up  crowds. 

Police  Chief  I.  L.  Griffin  said:  "They  set  up 
their  groups.  They  named  their  leaders  and 
a  lot  of  patrolling  was  done  by  them  in  their 
cars.  They  didn't  want  Rap  Brown  here." 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

One  of  the  progranis  helping  to  keep  down 
the  level  of  community  tension  Is  the  Police 
Aides  program.  Five  boys  with  poUce  records 
are  employed  to  work  with  the  police  depart- 
ment In  recreational  capacities.  The  boy  with 
the  worst  record  has  been  the  most  effective. 
His  work  in  organizing  the  trash  cleanup 
campaign  In  the  slum  area  has  received  much 
favorable  comment. 

Police  Captain  James  Rogers  said:  "I  think 
the  (CAP  summer)  program  has  had  some 
good  effect  In  keeping  community  tensions 
low.  ...  I  don't  know  personally  of  any 
case  of  your  people  stirring  up  trouble.  Of 
course,  they  get  blamed  for  a  lot  of  things 
they  didnt  do." 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

The  local  CAA  has  several  summer  pro- 
grams which  are  run  In  conjunction  with 
established  public  and  private  agencies.  A 
recreation  program  serving  4,000  youths  helps 
keep   down   tensions. 

Republican  Mayor  Jim  Hewgley  said:  "We 
feel  that  the  program  of  work  and  recreation 
has  helped  to  ease  tension  in  Tulsa  this  sum- 
mer. We  certainly  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
full  three  months  program  next  summer  with 
more  time  allowed  for  planning." 
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San  Antonio,  Tex. 
One  of  the  local  CAA  programs  designed 
to  help  reduce  tensions  In  the  commuraty  Is 
the  "Big  Brother  Project  "  Under  this  pro- 
gram, oS-duty  policemen  wno  normally 
work  In  the  poverty  neighborhoods  are  as- 
signed to  take  groups  or  neighborhood 
youths  to  baseball  games,  picnics  and  other 
activities.  In  this  manner,  the  teenagers  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  officers  on  an  In- 
formal social  basis.  The  program  has  been 
received  favorably  by  the  community. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  local  CAA  Is  running  a  highly  suc- 
cessful program  called  the  "Junior  Deputy 
Sheriff's  Program."  The  program  has  the 
.strong  svipport  of  local  ofBclals. 

North  Little  Rock  police  Chief  Ray  Vick 
said:  "I  believe  the  program  has  done  more 
to  curtail  Juvenile  delinquency  than  any 
other  undertaking  on  a  local  level,  ranking 
right  along  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America." 

State  Representative  Herb  Rule  said:  "Peo- 
ple think  of  OEO  as  a  storehouse  against 
potential  riots  and  destruction." 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

The  local  CAA  operates  a  clran-up  pro- 
gram, a  recreation  program,  city  park  Im- 
provement projects,  and  summer  libraries 
and  study  centers.  Ttiese  programs  are  con- 
sidered to  have  had  a  great  deal  of  success 
m  reducing  tension. 

Sergeant  C.  B.  Maurlclo.  head  of  the  police 
Juvrnlle  Bureau  said:  "Criminal  activity  is 
almost  at  a  standstill  In  those  neighborhoods 
where  the  program  f anti-poverty  program) 
Is  operating.  We  first  noticed  It  las-  year 
when  the  summer  activities  of  the  poverty 
programs  were  In  full  .swing.  But  this  year 
the  results  are  nothing  short  of  fantastic.  I 
would  say  that  Juvenile  crime  In  general  has 
been  cv.t  In  half  by  the  OEO." 

Denver,  Colo. 

Youth  Employment  and  Activity,  a  mas- 
sive OEO  summer  progr:im.  has  been  credited 
with  pla\-lnp  a  slgnlflc.int  role  In  preventing 
outbursts  of  violence. 

Mayor  Tom  Ciirrlg.in  said:  "I  think  that 
there  Is  no  question  but  that  the  (summer) 
program  has  had  a  definite  bearlne;  on  the 
fact  tliat  ther'  has  not  been  an  outbreak  in 
Denver.  Had  we  not  had  the  summer  pro- 
gram, we  would  be  in  Just  a  hell  of  a  shape." 
5f.  Lortis,  Mo. 

The  local  CAA  has  actively  tried  to  reduce 
tensions  in  the   poverty  areas. 

Mayor  Alfonso  J.  Cervantes  said:  "We  have 
had  excellent  working  relations  with  the 
Human  Development  Corporation  (local 
CAA).  The  HDC  has  helped  a  lot  In  easing 
summer  tensions." 

Police  Department  Community  Relations 
representative.  John  Carroll  said  that  the 
CAA  had  "without  a  doubt  played  a  role  In 
preventing  a  riot." 

Juvenile  Judge  Theodore  McMillan  said: 
"It  Is  the  poverty  program  that  really  has 
kept  down  the  t«nslons  creating  unsavory 
situations  found  In  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Without  It.  there  stirely  would  have  been 
enough  to  break  the  camel's  back." 
Wichita,   Kans. 

Three  anti-poverty  workers  are  members 
of  a  group  of  young  Negroes  called  the 
Patrol  which  was  formed  after  recent  dis- 
turbances. The  young  men  roam  the  streets 
of  the  ghetto  In  an  attempt  to  ward  off  vio- 
lence. During  the  recent  period  of  unrest, 
the  CAA  neighborhood  centers  were  used  as 
communication  points  for  the  police  and 
Negro  youth. 

Police  Chief  Eugene  Pond  said:  "They 
dont  get  the  credit  they  deserve.  They  have 
done  a  good  Job.  Their  program  seems  to  be 
solid." 

Oonunenting  on  the  fact  that  three  pov- 
erty workers  had  been  arreeted  during  the 
disturbances,  Chief  Pond  s&ld:  "I  would  pre- 


fer to  look  at  the  side  of  the  many  who 
tried  to  help  us,  not  the  ones  who  screwed 
up." 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Kansas  City  CAA  has  received  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  no  disturbances  this  summer. 

Mayor  Ilus  W.  Davis  said:  "I  have  nothing 
but  good  to  say  about  the  program.  I  get 
around  the  city  and  I  know  that  It's  made 
a  difference." 

City  Manager  Carlton  Sharpe  said:  "If 
we  hadn't  had  these  programs,  our  condition 
could  have  been  considerably  more  serious. 
It's  made  a  real  contribution  towards  estab- 
ILshing  the  relative  degree  of  tranquillity 
we've  enjoyed." 

Omaha.  Nebr. 

One  of  the  programs  of  the  local  CAA  de- 
signed to  help  prevent  a  recurrence  of  last 
years  rioting  Is  the  Youth-Police  Commu- 
nity Relations  Camp.  During  one-week  camp 
periods,  youth  from  the  predominately  Ne- 
gro North  Side  play,  live  and  eat  with  eight 
policemen.  The  CAA  Is  also  active  In  other 
recreation    and    employment    programs. 

Mayor  A.  V.  Sorenson  said:  "My  Investi- 
gation and  subsequent  discussion  with 
Negro  youth  Involved  In  Omaha's  1966  dis- 
orders. Indicated  that  two  of  the  major 
problem  areas  were  Jobs  and  recreational 
programs.  I  am  convinced  that  OEO  summer 
funds  have  made  an  enormous  contribution 
In  both  of  these  areas." 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

One  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  Neighbor- 
hood Adult  Participation  Program  (a  dele- 
gate agency  of  the  CA.'V)  to  reduce  tensions 
was  the  printing  and  distribution  of  35.000 
copies  of  a  leaflet  called  "Keep  Cool  This 
Summer."  The  leaflet  listed  ten  reasons  why 
the   community   should   "cool   It.' 

Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Thomas  Reddin 
said:  "It  Is  highly  encouraging  to  observe  the 
program  Initiated  by  the  Neighborhood 
Adult  Participation  Project  to  aid  in  pre- 
venting the  possibility  of  a  riot  this  summer. 
The  positive  program  such  as  you  have  un- 
dertaken at  the  community  level  Is  to  be 
liighly  commended." 

Mayor  Sam  Yorty  said:  "To  be  effective,  a 
summer  anti-poverty  program  must  give 
youngsters  more  than  a  chance  to  earn 
money — It  must  also  provide  a  channel  to 
constructively  release  frustrations  of  living 
in  poverty.  Los  Angeles'  stunmer  programs 
are  designed  to  do  Just  that." 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Local  anti-poverty  workers  served  as  "lis- 
tening posts"  and  urged  people  "to  keep  It 
cool."  When  disturbances  broke  out  the  CAA 
worked  closely  with  the  Mayor  and  the  po- 
lice, providing  them  with  Information  on 
possible  trouble  spots. 

Mayor  Terry  Schrunk  said:  "The  poverty 
people  could  have  been  Just  non-committal, 
but  instead  they  took  positive  and  construc- 
tive action." 

Seattle,  Wash. 

The  local  CAA  was  effective  stopping  ru- 
mors of  Impending  violence. 

Mayor  Dorm  J.  Braman  said:  "Some  people 
In  Seattle  wanted  a  riot,  but  the  CAP  pro- 
gram has  made  It  difficult  for  these  people 
to  recruit  followers." 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Among  the  programs  designed  to  reduce 
tension  In  New  Haven  are  a  play  street  pro- 
gram for  youngsters,  recreational  programs 
for  1,200  youths,  a  day  camp  and  a  Job  place- 
ment program  for  luiemployables. 

Before  the  disorders  occurred  In  New  Ha- 
ven, Police  Chief  Francis  V.  McManus  said: 
"There  Is  an  agreement  that  we  will  have  the 
assistance  of  all  the  neighborhood  workers 
to  find  out  what  the  cause  of  the  unrest  is. 
The  neighborhood  workers  act  as  liaison  be- 
tween the  community  and  ua.  I'm  positive 


these  programs  have  had  a  great  impact  on 
keeping  the  temperature  cool." 

After  violence  erupted  Chief  McManus  con- 
firmed his  assessinent,  and  added  that  the 
disturbances  were  cau.^ed  by  a  small  group 
who  couldn't  be  reached  by  anyoae, 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Republican  Mayor  Kenneth  A.  Schniied 
iald:  "I'm  real  thrilled  at  the  summer  pro- 
gram and  I  think  It  does  a  world  of  good. 
It's  no  doubt  helped  head  off  tensions,  and 
given  us  a  good  summer,  if  you  know  what  I 
mean." 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  local  CAA  works  closely  w'lth  city  of- 
ficials In  an  effort  to  reduce  tension.  Eighteen 
neighborhood  youths  and  three  supervisors 
patrol  the  streets  In  an  attempt  to  "keep 
things  cool."  Public  Safety  Director  David 
Craig  emphasized  the  ability  of  summer 
programs  to  serve  as  a  channel  of  communi- 
cation with  young  people  who  are  otherwise 
discouraged  and  without  a  spokesman. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  local  CAA  has  worked  hard  to  reduce 
tensions  in  the  poverty  areas.  It  has  the  full 
support  of  city  officials  In  Its  efforts. 

Mayor  Ralph  Kelley  said:  "The  CAA  has 
won  the  respect  of  the  community  and  has 
played  a  significant  role  In  alleviating  ten- 
sions. It  has  done  more  to  pull  this  commu- 
nity together  than  any  other  thing  that's 
ever  been  done  here." 


INSURANCE  FOR  RIOT- AFFECTED 
AREAS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  President  Johnson'.s  Advi.-:ory 
Panel  on  Insurance  in  Riot  Affected 
Areas  today  made  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations on  how  we  might  solve  the 
basic  economic  and  social  question  of 
adequate  insurance  for  homes  and  busi- 
nesses in  central  city  areas. 

The  panel,  under  the  direction  of 
Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes,  of  New  Jer.sey, 
recommended  the  development  of  a  pro- 
gram known  as  "Urban  Area  Plans," 
which  first  originated  in  Boston. 

First,  Urban  Area  Plans  would  prevent 
insurance  companies  in  large  cities  from 
arbitrarily  refusing  insurance  coverage 
solely  because  of  a  property's  location. 
Second,  heavier  responsibility  would  be 
placed  on  local  owners  to  maintain  their 
property  so  it  is  eligible  for  insurance. 
Third,  it  vv'ould  help  city  and  State  offi- 
cials to  determine  whether  Insurance 
companies  are  meeting  local  needs. 

Some  might  ask  why  this  strong  em- 
phasis on  insurance  for  urban  areas  to- 
day? 

The  answer  is  that  the  availability  of 
insurance  strongly  affects  public  and 
private  efforts  to  rebuild  our  cities. 

One  cannot  expect  would-be  home- 
builders  or  would-be  homeowners  or 
would-be  busiJie.ssmen  to  invest  in  the 
ghetto  if  they  cannot  get  proper  insur- 
ance against  fire  or  riots  or  crime  or 
other  possible  damage. 

The  close  relationship  between  private 
enterprise  and  the  Johnson  program  to 
rebuild  America's  cities,  was  dramatically 
demonstrated  last  week  when  348  public- 
spirited  insui-ance  companies  announced 
their  intention  to  invest  $1  billion  in 
housing  and  jobs  for  urban  areas. 

Insurance  Is,  therefore,  one  of  the  keys 
to  the  new  charter  for  urban  America 
which  President  Johnson  has  made  a 
cornerstone  of  his  administration. 
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I  compliment  private  enterprise  for  its 
public  commitment. 

I  compliment  the  Hughes  panel  for  its 
responsible  and  far-sighted  recommen- 
dations. 

And  I  compliment  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  worked  tirelessly 
to  transform  the  physical  environment  of 
our  cities. 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSDsESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. Calendar  No.  532.  H.R.  9960. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  I  H.R.  9960)  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes,  reported  with  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Tlie  m:ition  v.'as  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suEsest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Independent  offices  appropriation  bill  for 
1968,  H.R.  9960,  as  reported,  totals 
510,431,460,900  in  direct  appropriations, 
which  is  $880,461,600  over  the  appropri- 
ations for  1967.  5361,612,800  under  the 
budget  estimates  for  1968,  and  an  in- 
crease of  $445,582,118  over  the  House 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  due  to  changing 
the  different  appropriations  since  the  es- 
tablisliment  of  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation  subcommittee  in  the 
House,  the  Senate  conforming  with  that 
new  committee.  NASA  was  ordinarily  in- 
cluded in  the  Independent  Offices  appro- 
priations bill,  but  it  was  handled  sepa- 
rately in  the  House  and  it  will  be 
handled  separately  in  the  Senate — by 
the  same  committees,  but  as  a  separate 
bill. 

The  name  of  the  bill  is  now  the  inde- 
pendent offices  and  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  appropria- 
tion bill,  since  the  larger  portion  of  the 
bill  is  devoted  to  that  Department. 

As  I  mentioned,  funds  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
are  not  included  in  the  bill  this  year,  due 
to  late  authorization  for  their  programs. 


On  August  22  the  House  passed  another 
bill,  H.R.  12474,  providing  the  funds  for 
that  agency,  which  the  committee  will 
consider  at  a  later  date,  possibly  within 
the  next  week  or  two. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  appropria- 
tions in  the  bill,  there  is  included  con- 
tract authorization  of  .'?40  million  for 
rent  supplement  contracts,  as  well  as  par- 
ticipation sales  authorizations  in  the 
amount  of  $850  million  for  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  52,385  million  for  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. We  are  talking  mainly  about 
FHA  certificates. 

The  largest  amount  included  in  the  bill 
for  one  agency  is  $6,650  million  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  of  which 
$4,558  million  is  for  compensation  and 
pensions — which,  by  law,  is  a  fixed  ap- 
propriation—and $1,357  million  Is  for 
medical  care  that  is  both  In-hospital  and 
out-hospital  care. 

The  next  largest  amount  is  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, $2,289  million. 

After  those  two,  come  the  General 
Services  Administration,  with  5541  mil- 
lion, and  National  Science  Foundation, 
with  S459  million. 

For  the  net  figure  of  $361  million  un- 
der the  budget  estimates  for  1968,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment is  reduced  $272  million,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  is  reduced 
$67  million.  Civil  Defense  is  reduced  by 
S19  million. 

Of  the  $445  million  over  the  House 
bill,  $300  million  is  for  model  cities  and 
Si 35  million  for  other  programs  of  HUD, 
and  a  total  of  $10  million  for  all  other 
agencies. 

Committee  recommendations  are  over 
the  budget  estimate  in  three  instances: 
Construction  of  public  buildings  projects, 
bv  $8  million,  sites  and  expenses  by  $6 
rniilion.  and  VA  hospital  funds  by  $600,- 
000.  On  14  public  buildings  projects  it 
was  necessarj'  this  year  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds,  to  allow  acceptance  of  the 
bids  v.hich  were  above  the  amounts 
previously  appropriated. 

That  Is  the  substance  of  the  bill. 

Now  I  am  going  to  pose  the  usual 
unanimous  consent  request  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  to  H.R.  9960  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc:  that  the  bill,  as  so 
amended,  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  further  amendment: 
and  that  no  points  of  order  will  be 
waived.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  resening  the  right  to  object, 
I  think  we  would  get  along  a  little  faster 
if  we  took  up  these  proposed  amend- 
ments In  the  regular  way.  Many  of  the 
amendments  are  minor,  but  :n  studying 
the  bill  I  notice  that  there  are  60  Senate 
committee  amendments  that  deal  with 
dollar  items.  Of  those  60,  58  pro\ide  in- 
creases over  the  House  allowances  and 
only  two  provide  reductions. 

As  I  studied  the  bill,  it  Is  $445,582,000 
over  the  House  bill.  It  is  $880,461,000 
over  the  appropriation  for  1967. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  appears  that 
$2,350  million  more  money  can  be  spent 
than  is  provided  by  the  House  in  an- 
other category.  This  is  a  result  of  the 


Senate  committee's  increases  in  the 
amount  of  participation  certificates  that 
can  be  sold.  The  House  provided  in  one 
section  for  the  sale  of  $300  million  in 
participation  certificates.  Tlie  Senate 
committee  recommended  $850  million,  an 
increase  of  $550  million. 

In  another  section  the  House  author- 
ized the  sale  of  $581  million  in  participa- 
tion certificates  while  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  authorized  the  sale  of  $2,385 
million,  or  an  increase  of  $1,801,000,000. 

This  is  an  increase  on  those  two  items 
of  $2,350,000,000,  and  when  added  to  the 
$445  million  increase  in  cash  appropria- 
tions it  totals  over  $2^4  billion  extra. 

Altogether,  if  the  Senate  bill  is  passed 
it  will  provide  over  $2,750,000,000  more 
spending  than  is  provided  by  the  House 
bill.  This  Increase  is  at  a  time  when  we 
are  confronted  with  a  1968  deficit  which 
the  administration  is  estimating  as  high 
as  $28  or  $29  billion. 

There  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  us  as  to  whether  we  can  afford 
this  expansion  of  spending.  Therefore,  I 
want  to  take  the  amendments  up  one  at 
a  time. 

At  this  time,  I  am  compelled  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  why  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware should  object,  because  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  would  allow 
any  Senator  to  discuss  any  one  of  the 
amendments  that  the  Senate  committee 
provided,  and  would  leave  the  bill  open 
for  any  Member  of  the  Senate  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  reduce  the  amount  or 
to  increa.se  the  amount. 

For  many,  many  years — as  long  as  I 
can  remember — we  have  followed  this 
procedure,  so  that  we  might  expedite 
these  very  large  and  complex  appropri- 
ation bills. 

Of  course,  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  in  this:  There  are  three 
items  in  this  bill  that  I  knov,-  would  be 
subject  to  a  great  deal  of  debate  in  the 
Senate — the  rent  supplement  program, 
the  model  cities  program,  and  the  par- 
ticipation sales  proposal. 

The  main  provision  for  participation 
sales,  of  course,  is  not  an  appropriation 
of  money.  It  is  merely  an  authorization 
to  allow  the  sale  of  certificates  up  to  a 
ceiling  of  a  certain  amount.  The  House 
lowered  the  ceiling  suggested  by  the 
budget.  Tlie  Senate  committee  increased 
it. 

With  respect  to  some  of  the  other 
items,  the  Senate  went  under  the  budget 
figures,  and  this  bill  represents  a  sub- 
stantial decrease  under  the  budget  figure. 

Because  of  the  additidn  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment items,  several  new  programs 
were  added  this  year  to  the  bill  that 
were  not  included  before.  Also,  NASA 
will  be  provided  for  by  a  separate  bill, 
which  in  turn  reduces  the  amount.  That 
amounts  to  an  authorization  of  nearly 
$5  billion. 

The  total  of  the  items  added  in  the 
construction,  public  building  projects, 
added  to  about  $16  million  This  was  for 
items  that  were  ready  to  proceed.  In  many 
cases,  bids  had  been  let.  and  there  was 
involved  an  adjustment  of  the  bid  price. 
There   were   also   included   items   upon 
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which  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  more 
economical  to  proceed  now  than  to  de- 
lay. 

The  House  put  in  some  projects  and 
the  Senate  put  in  some,  including  a 
matter  in  Georgia,  which  was  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  of  course  we  go  to  con- 
ference on  these  matters;  the  House  has 
a  conference  with  us,  usually,  on  just  our 
projects. 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from.  Washington. 
and  the  committee  for  including  in  its 
report  on  this  bill  the  funds  for  the  Fed- 
eral office  building  construction  in  Atlan- 
ta. Ga. 

However.  I  urt;e  the  consideration  of 
three  public  buildine  projects  in  the  State 
of  Georgia  that  were  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  but  subse- 
quently denied  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

The  House  a;iprovod  appropriations 
for  sires  and  expenses  far  a  post  office 
and  Federal  office  building  in  Griffin,  Ga., 
$.520,000;  a  yioH  office  and  courthouse  in 
Rome.  Ga.,  $1,118,000;  and  a  post  office, 
courthouse,  and  Federal  office  building  in 
Waycross,  Ga..  $714,000.  The  total 
amount  provided  by  the  Hou.se  for  these 
projects  was  $2,352,000. 

These  Federal  buildings  in  Griffin, 
Rome,  and  V/aycross.  Ga.,  iiave  been  long 
in  planning.  They  are  meritorious  and 
they  are  vital  to  the  continuance  of  ef- 
ficient Government  operations  in  these 
rapidly  growing  areas.  I  support  these 
projects,  and  I  commend  the  members 
of  the  Georgia  delegation  who  were  in- 
strumental in  having  them  approved  in 
the  House. 

I  regret  very  much  that  they  were  de- 
leted by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  the  urban  areas  of  Geor- 
gia— such  as  Rome,  Griffin,  and  Way- 
cro.ss — are  particularly  e.xoeriencing 
great  growth.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  Atlanta  metropolitan  area,  a  complex 
of  well  over  1  million  citizens.  And  as 
Georgia  and  Atlanta  grow,  thus  increases 
the  need  for  more  Federal  court  and  of- 
fice building  facilities. 

Toward  this  end,  for  more  than  a  year 
I  have  been  in  close  contact  with  officials 
of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  the  Atlanta  Bar 
Association,  the  Federal  judiciary  of  the 
northern  district  of  Georgia,  and  other 
interested  governmental  and  private 
agencies. 

Thus,  on  July  12,  I  requested  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  to  approve 
funds  for  the  construction  of  a  new  court 
house  and  Federal  office  building  in  At- 
lanta, in  addition  to  the  three  projects 
already  approved  for  Griffin,  Rome,  and 
Waycross. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
approved  S3. 141. 000  for  .sites  and  ex- 
penses for  the  Atlanta  construction,  but 
deleted  the  other  three  Georgia  items. 
I  was  surprised  and  sorry  to  see  this 
happen. 

It  was  my  thought  at  the  time — and  it 
is  now — that  all  four  of  these  projects 
arc  badly  needed,  and  they  should  be 
funded. 


It  is  my  request  and  earnest  hope  that 
the  funds  for  the  Griffin,  Rome,  and 
Waycross  Federal  buildings  will  be  re- 
stored by  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
say  to  my  friend  from  Georgia — and  I 
am  happy  that  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  tiie  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott],  is  present — 
that  the  committee  found  itself  in  a  little 
bit  of  a  quandai-y  as  to  how  to  handle 
this  matter. 

Normally  we  have  always  been  in  a  po- 
sition where  the  House  puts  in  projects, 
and  then  we  put  in  projects,  and  then 
we  have  a  conference  on  just  oiu'  proj- 
ects. 

Because  the  amount  for  the  Atlanta 
project  was  so  high — $3,141,000  for  sites 
and  expeiises  alone — while  the  other 
Georgia  projects  are  smaller  items — 
Waycross  is  $714,000,  Griffin  is  $520,000, 
and  Rome  is  $1,118,000.  We  thought  the 
only  way  that  we  could  deal  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  liope  to 
hold  Atlanta  in,  would  be  to  take  the 
others  out,  subject  to  a  conference,  so 
that  we  would  have  $3  million  as  a 
round  figure  on  which  we  could  have  a 
conference.  That  is  the  reason  we  did 
that. 

Otherwise,  the  committee  was,  I  think, 
in  agreement  that  the  Atlanta  project 
was  a  very  much  needed  project.  The 
other  items  the  House  put  in.  I  suppose, 
because  of  ample  testimony  indicated 
that  they  were  needed  also. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  They  were  meritori- 
ous items.  I  appreciate  the  explanation 
of  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  I  want  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  to  say  something  about 
this,  because  we  did  get  in  somewhat  of 
a  quandary  as  to  how  to  handle  this 
matter,  if  and  when  we  get  to  conference. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  quite  true.  Mr. 
President.  We  did  not  know  quite  how  to 
handle  it. 

If  we  had  put  the  Atlanta  project  in, 
and  retained  the  other  three  projects,  it 
would  have  made  a  total,  for  sites  and 
j.'anning  in  Georgia,  of  approximately 
$5,500,000,  or  25  percent  of  the  total  au- 
thorization for  sites  and  expenses  for 
the  entire  countiy.  which  would  be,  po- 
litically, a  little  hard  to  justify  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  well  knows. 

At  that  time,  the  Senator's  senior  col- 
league was  unavailable,  and  we  pon- 
dered over  this  matter  a  long  time,  fi- 
nally deciding  that  this  was  the  only 
way  that  we  could  put  the  whole  matter 
in   conference   and  try  to  work  it  out 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  advice  and  help  of 
our  friends  from  Georgia  will  be  of  great 
assistance.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  indeed  for  the  statements  of  the 
floor  manager  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Of  course,  I  think  all  four  of  these 
projects  are  needed  ones;  but  when  the 
House  approves  three  projects,  and  the 
Senate  deletes  thfm  and  inserts  one 
which  I  have  requested,  the  Senator  ran 
appreciate  the  position  in  which  that 
places  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 


Already,  one  newspaper  reporter  has 
attempted  to  make  the  people  of  Way- 
cross,  the  people  of  Griffin,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome  think  tl:e  Senator  from 
Georgia  was  instrumental  in  having  their 
projects  deleted.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Georgia  supports  those  projects,  approves 
those  projects,  and  hopes  that  the  con- 
ferees will  approve  those  projects,  as 
well  as  the  project  for  the  city  of  At- 
lanta. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  its  gener- 
osity to  Georgia.  All  of  those  projects,  of 
course,  are  much  needed,  and  I  hope 
that  they  can  be  approved. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  if  the  newspaper  edi- 
tor of  whom  he  speaks 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Not  an  editor;  a  re- 
porter. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  that  reporter  had  been 
present  during  the  preliminary  discus- 
sions on  this  bill  between  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  myself,  or  at  the  sub- 
committee markup  or  the  full  committee 
markup,  he  would  not  be  under  any 
delusions  that  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  had  at  any  time, 
in  any  way.  at  any  place  abandoned  the 
position  he  had  taken  in  behalf  of  those 
three  projects  in  his  own  State,  meaning 
the  three  projects  other  than  Atlanta. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  grateful  indeed 
to  the  distineuished  chairman  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wa.shington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, and  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  for  including 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  construction 
of  the  Ions-awaited  Federal  office  build- 
ing in  Honolulu.  This  will  bring  aix)ut 
much  needed  efficiencies  in  our  Federal 
operations  in  the  50th  State.  Once  again, 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Hawaii.  I  ex- 
prp,<s  our  eratitude. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  took  a  long  look 
at  that  project,  too.  Of  course,  it  was  the 
position  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii— and  the  very  complete 
testimony  indicated  that  it  wa.s  not  only 
needed,  but  that  we  should  proceed  as 
soon  as  possible  on  this  project. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what 
.  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
wishes  the  chairman  to  do.  If  he  wants 
to  go  line  by  line  on  this  bill.  I  would  be 
glad  to  do  so.  I  can  stay  here  all  day  if 
he  wants  me  to. 

If  the  Senator  would  care  to  do  so.  he 
might  suggest  the  items  that  he  wishes 
to  discuss.  There  are  70  amendments. 
Some  of  them  are  of  a  minor  nature,  and 
some  are  of  a  larger  nature.  Hovever,  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
wants  to  have  a  general  discussion  of  par- 
ticipation sales.  And  I  know  that  there 
will  be  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  rent 
supplements  and  model  cities  There  may 
be  come  debate  on  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  I  understand  that  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  to  increase  the 
amount  for  the  Foundation.  We  had  cut 
the  amount  below  the  House  figure.  I 
understand  that  two  or  three  other 
amendments  of  some  importance  will  be 
offered 
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I  was  hopeful  that  we  could  move 
ahead  with  the  amendments  which  deal 
with  other  agencies. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  I  have  no  intention  of  pur- 
suing any  delaying  tactics. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  ask  the  leader- 
ship today  to  postpone  until  tomorrow 
the  discussions  on  the  rent  supplement 
program,  the  participation  sales,  and 
other  HUD  matters.  I  have  received 
calls — and  I  imagine  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has — from  several  Sen- 
ators who  are  not  able  to  be  present  to- 
day, but  who  want  to  participate  in  the 
debate  on  these  matters. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There  is 
another  point  on  which  I  want  to  raise 
a  question,  and  that  concerns  the  au- 
thorization for  the  construction  of  sev- 
eral new  buildings. 

I  raise  the  point  because  we  have  a  war 
going  on  and  we  have  a  staggering  deficit 
confronting  us.  We  have  the  possibility 
of  a  sizable  tax  increase  being  requested. 

Why  not  postpone  this  new  construc- 
tion at  this  time,  or  at  least  until  either 
the  war  is  over  or  the  budget  is  bal- 
anced? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understand  that 
point.  I  do  want  to  give  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  free  expression.  However.  I 
might  suggest  that  I  do  not  want  to  set 
into  the  debate  on  this  matter  now,  I 
would  prefer  to  wait  until  we  come  to  the 
specific  items. 

In  many  of  these  cases,  however,  we 
are  saving' money  because  the  rentals  are 
much  higher  than  if  we  were  to  have  the 
buildings  constructed  and  amortize  the 
cost  of  l:he  buildings. 

This  is  the  lov\-est  amount  for  public 
buildings  that  we  have  appropriated  in 
years.  We  have  cut  the  amount  again 
and  again  for  the  entire  United  States. 

The  total  amount  is  $70  million  for 
the  entire  country. 

Over  the  past  years,  we  have  appro- 
priated in  the  neighborhood  of  from  $170 
million  to  $200  million  each  year  for  the 
entire  country,  to  keep  up  with  all  of 
the  needs. 

The  rentals  have  become  so  hi/h  that 
our  justification  for  proceeding  is  that 
we  are  saving  money.  We  examined  eveiT 
one  of  these  projects  very  carefully.  We 
have  cut  out  many  projects.  Many  proj- 
ects had  high  priorities.  We  found  that 
we  could  in  the  long  run  save  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  this  way. 

The  Senator  from  Etelaware  will  re- 
call that  in  the  first  part  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  we  adopted  what 
we  called  the  lease-purchase  plan.  We 
did  not  appropriate  the  money  at  that 
time.  Somebody  would  build  the  build- 
in  e  and  we  v>ould  rent  it.  We  had  the 
right  after  a  certain  period  of  time  to 
buy  the  building. 

After  about  3  or  4  years  of  that  ex- 
perience, we  discovered  that  we  were 
paying  anywhere  from  22  percent  to,  in 
one  case.  46  percent  more  money  than 
if  we  had  appropriated  the  money  for 
the  construction  of  the  building. 

That  is  why  we  have  to  have  these  ap- 
propriations— to  continue  the  construc- 
tion projects  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawai-e.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  arguments.  I  will 
make  note  of  them  and  use  them  when 


we  next  discuss  the  lease-purchase  ar- 
rangement. 

That  unduly  expensive  bill  was  first 
passed.  I  admit,  in  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. I  was  one  of  those  who  op- 
posed the  measure  then,  and  I  opposed 
it  in  the  Johnson  administration.  I  still 
oppose  it.  One  of  the  most  extravagant 
arrangements  we  have  ever  had  was  the 
lease-purchase  program  for  post  offices. 
I  tried  to  defeat  that  plan  and  was  un- 
able to  do  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  was  the  one  who  wanted  to 
go  back  to  direct  appropriations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  I  was  unable  to  persuade 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  I  am  glad 
he  has  seen  the  light.  I  hope  that  when 
this  matter  comes  up  for  discussion  again 
he  will  still  be  with  me  on  this  point. 

I  am  not  questioning  the  merits  of 
these  various  new  constructions;  they 
may  or  may  not  be  justified. 

The  point  is  that  when  World  War  II 
occurred  we  stopped,  either  by  congres- 
sional or  executive  action,  the  construc- 
tion of  all  new  public  buildings  until  the 
war  was  over,  unless  such  construction 
was  deemed  to  be  essential  to  the  na- 
tional defense  or  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  economy. 

When  the  Korean  war  broke  out 
President  Truman  very  properly  issued 
an  Executive  order  to  suspend  the  con- 
struction of  all  new  public  works  proj- 
ects, and  I  supported  him  at  that  time. 
Our  No.  1  project  was  to  win  the  war. 

The  administration  now— and  I  regret 
very  much  that  this  is  so— insists  that 
we  can  have  our  guns  and  butter  without 
inflation.  We  have  a  staggering  deficit,  a 
deficit  which  is  estimated  to  be  as  high 
as  $2  billion  a  month. 

I  think  that  the  very  least  we  could  do 
would  be  to  hold  back  on  some  of  these 
projects,  even  though  they  may  be  meri- 
torious until  later  when  we  have  the 
money.  We  should  hold  those  projects  in 
abeyance  until  the  war  is  over. 

That  is  the  reason  I  want  to  have  votes 
on  some  of  these  measures. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion have  been  doing  a  lot  of  talking 
about  economy  in  Government.  Now  is 
the  time  to  demonstrate  that  we  mean 
it  by  voting  against  these  increases. 

Tlie  Senator  asks  why  I  do  not  agree 
to  the  amendments  en  bloc  and  then 
offer  an  amendment  later  to  strike  cer- 
tain ones.  I  will  be  very  frank.  Under  this 
procedure  there  is  a  difference  of  one 
vote.  It  is  easier  to  prevent  their  being 
agreed  to  now  than  it  would  be  to  re- 
move them  from  the  bill  later. 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  agreeing 
en  bloc  to  the  amendments  up  to  page 
10.  Then,  when  we  reach  the  new  proj- 
ects involving  the  construction  of  several 
public  works  facilities  we  can  vote  on 
those  separately.  Unless  somebody  else 
wants  to  do  so,  I  am  not  asking  for  a 
detailed  explanation  of  each  of  minor 
amendments.  I  am  not  pursuing  any 
delaying  tactics  at  all.  However,  as  the 
Senator  points  out  the  cost  of  new  con- 
struction involves  several  million  dollars. 

The  Senate  bill  calls  for  $70,641,900. 
The  House  figure  was  $54,511,000.  The 
budget  calls  for  $62,545,700. 

The  House  figure  is  below  the  budget 


figure  by  approximately  $8  million.  How- 
ever, the  way  the  House  achieved  that  re- 
duction was  to  strike  out  a  812.940,000 
project  for  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
to  include  two  or  three  other  projects 
totahng  around  $5  million  which  were 
not  budgeted.  Then  with  the  inclusion  of 
those  projects  the  House  still  came  up 
with  a  figure  of  $54  miUion.  The  Senate 
added  $16  million  to  bring  it  to  a  total 
of  $70  miUion, 

With  respect  to  the  $16  million  involv- 
ing new  projects  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 
I  fail  to  find  any  of  those  specific  proj- 
ects recommended  in  the  budget  as  it  was 
submitted  to  Congress. 

A  serious  question  can  be  raised  as 
to  why  we  should  incorporate  these 
projects  in  the  pending  bill  when  the 
President  did  not  ask  for  them. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  Federal  office 
building  in  Mobile.  Ala.,  is  to  cost  $5,784.- 
000.  That  was  not  a  part  of  the  budget 

The  Federal  office  building  in  Spring- 
field—as is  the  case  with  many  of  these 
projects — is  a  new  building.  There  are 
two  or  three  such  projects  scheduled  for 
North  Carolina.  There  is  one  for  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.  There  is  one  for  Oak  Ridge. 
Tenn.  There  Is  one  for  Seattle.  Wash. 
There  is  one  for  the  Tax  Court  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Many  of  the  projects  are  undoubtedly 
meritorious;  however,  when  all  of  these 
projects  which  were  not  recommended 
earlier  by  the  Budget  Bureau  are  in- 
cluded I  do  feel  that  there  should  be 
some  explanation  made. 

Frankly,  I  was  going  to  ask  for  record 
votes  on  those  particular  proposals.  I 
do  not  think  that  with  a  war  going  on 
and  in  view  of  the  budget  condition  we 
should  start  approving  these  new  proj- 
ects. Perhaps  I  would  support  a  number 
of  them  at  another  time. 

It  is  a  question  of  whether,  at  a  time 
when  we  have  such  a  staggering  deficit, 
we  should  approve  a  wholesale  building 
program  or  whether  we  should  wait  until 
the  time  is  a  little  more  opportune  That 
is  the  reason  I  was  asking  that  we  have 
different  votes  on  this  section.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to 
en  bloc  up  to  that  point,  we  can  then 
proceed.  There  are  several  other  minor 
amendments,  and  we  can  dispose  of  them 
very  fast.  It  will  not  take  any  longer  this 
way. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  up  to  and  including  line  3 
on  page  9  be  considered  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  regarded 
for  purposes  of  amendment  as  original 
text,  provided  that  no  point  of  order 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  waived 
by  reason  of  agreement  to  the  request. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
would  leave  the  amendment  on  line  25 
of  page  10.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  asking  that 
they  be  agreed  t.o  en  bloc  down  to  "Gen- 
eral Services  Administration." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGS  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
are  as  follows : 
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On  page  2.  line  20.  after  the  word  "plan- 
ning", to  strike  out  "$4,700,000"  and  Insert 
"84,740.000". 

On  page  3,  line  14,  after  "5  U  S.C  3109". 
to  strike  out  "81.450.000"  and  insert  "$1,650,- 
000". 

On  page  3.  after  line  14,  to  Insert: 

"President's  Commission  on  Postal 

ORO.'INIZ.^TION 
"S.\L.\RIES   .^^•D    E.VPENSES 

"For  neccss.try  expenses  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Postal  Organization,  estab- 
lished by  Executive  Order  11341  of  April  8, 
1967,  Including  services  ae  authorized  by  5 
U.3.C.  3109.  and  Including  reimbursement  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  for  funds  ad- 
vanced to  the  Commission  in  the  amount  of 
$250,000  from  the  appropriation  for  Admin- 
istration and  Regional  Operation.  $1,500,000. 
to  be  available  from  August  1.  1967.  and  to 
remain  available  until  June  30.  1968." 

On  page  4,  line  20,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pense*", to  strike  cut  "$8,900,000"  and  Insert 
"$9,066,000". 

On  page  5,  line  13,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$1,000"  and  Insert  "$2,000";  in 
line  14.  after  the  word  'expenses",  to  strike 
out  "$23,000,000"  and  Insert  "$38,033,000,  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $14,614,000  shall  be 
available  for  centralized  funding  of  Inter- 
agency Boards  of  Examiners":  and,  on  page 
6,  line  6.  after  the  word  "That",  to  strike 
out  "$700.000". 

On  page  8,  line  10,  after  the  word  "only", 
ta  strike  out  "jl9, 000,000"  and  insert  "$19,- 
100.000". 

On  page  8.  line  17.  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", to  strike  out  "314,220.000"  and  In- 
sert "$14,445,000". 

On  page  8.  line  23,  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109",  to 
strike  out  "$15,000,000"  and  Insert  "$15,- 
150,000". 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  That  brings  us  to 
page  9  of  the  bill.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware wishes  to  consider  tho.=:e  matters 
separately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  9, 
line  14,  after  the  word  "moving."  It  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  "S260  million"  and 
insert  "$261  million." 

Mr.  MAGNL'SON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  small  amendment  on  page  3  of 
the  bill  which  has  been  requested  by  the 
Post  Office  Department,  in  connection 
with  the  $1,500,000  contraned  for  the 
President's  Comm'ssion  oii  Postal  Orga- 
nization 

We  had  written  in,  at  my  suggestion,  a 
limit  to  the  temporary  transfer  of  funds 
from  Post  Office  appropriations  to  be  re- 
imbursed in  the  amount  of  5250,000.  This 
money  was  to  carry  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Postal  Organization  until 
September  30.  Unfortunately,  because  of 
delay  in  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  time 
will  have  elapsed  before  the  bill  is  passed 
and  goes  through  conference. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  I  believe  it 
is  now  necessary,  that  we  strike  out  on 
lines  22  and  23  the  limiting  amount  of 
S250,000  which  I  asked  to  be  put  in.  and 
that  the  Commission  is  allowed  to  re- 
imburse the  Post  Office  Department. 
There  will  be  an  over-run  in  October 
which  would  not  be  provided  for  by  the 
time  the  bill  is  passed — probably  some 
$50,000  additional.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  language  I 
refer  to.  the  $250,000  limitation  on  reim- 
bursement, be  stricken  from  the  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legisl.\tive  Clerk.  On  page  3. 
lines  22  and  23.  strike  out  the  following: 
"in  the  amount  of  $250,000". 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  request  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  be  substituted  for  the  one  on 
page  9? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  dated  September  13, 
1967,  from  Mr.  Timothy  J.  May,  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment with  reference  to  this  amount,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  on  the  funding 
of  the  President's  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

September  13.  1967. 
Hon.  A.  S.  MncE  Monroney, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Post    Office    and 
Civil  Service.  Waahiiigton,  D.C. 

Dear  M.i.  Ch.^irm.^n:  You  will  recall  that 
The  President's  Commission  on  Postal  Re- 
organization has  its  appropriation  request  in 
the  Independent  Offices  Bill.  Originally,  the 
assumption  was  that  sums  would  be  avail- 
able to  finance  operations  starting  In  Sep- 
tember. On  the  basis  of  this  assumption,  the 
Post  Office  Department,  with  Committee  ap- 
proval, advanced  $250,000  to  the  Commission 
with  the  understanding  that  these  funds 
would  be  reimbursed  when  the  Commission's 
appropriation   was   available. 

It  would  now  appear  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Commission  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  early  October.  The  Commission  Is 
once  again  In  the  position  of  having  ex- 
hausted the  funds  previously  advanced.  The 
Executive  Director  of  the  Commission  has 
Informed  me  that  if  funds  cannot  be  made 
available  before  the  last  week  In  September, 
the  Commission  will  have  to  defer  contract 
dates  that  have  been  firmed  up.  thereby  en- 
dangering the  Commission's  efforts  to  meet 
the  President's  deadline  for  a  report;  In  ad- 
dition present  contracts  will  have  to  be  ter- 
minated for  lack  of  funds. 

If  the  Committee  approves,  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  prepared  to  advance  the  addi- 
tional funds  required  so  long  as  there  is  pro- 
vision for  reimbursement.  However,  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Bill  as  reported  in  the  Sen- 
ate restricts  the  amount  of  reimbursement 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  to  $250,000. 
Therefore,  to  enable  the  Commission  to  re- 
imburse the  Department  for  any  additional 
advances.  It  will  be  necessary  to  amend  the 
language  of  the  Appropriation  Bill.  We 
would,  therefore,  request  that  the  Commit- 
tee authorize  the  Department  to  make  such 
additional  advances  as  required  pending  en- 
actment of  the  Commission's  own  appropria- 
tion, and  that  the  language  in  the  appropri- 
ation bill  be  amended  to  provide  for  reim- 
bursement of  those  additional  advances. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Timothy  J.  May. 

Funding  of  President's  Commission  on 
Postal   Organization 

The  amendment  to  the  appropriation  sal- 
aries and  expenses  for  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Postal  Organization  would  re- 
move the  $250,000  limitation  on  the  amount 
which  the  Commission  may  reimburse  the 
Post  Office  Department.  The  Department  has 
already  advanced  this  sum  to  the  Commis- 
sion in  order  that  its  activities  could  go  for- 
ward. This  advance  of  funds  was  made  with 
the  consent  of  the   Committee  and  at  the 


time  it  was  made  the  amount  was  con- 
sidered to  be  sufficient  to  fund  tlie  Conimis- 
sion's  activities  pending  the  enactment  of 
the  Appropriation  Act.  It  was  believed  at  the 
time  the  advance  was  made  that  the  Com- 
mission's appropriation  would  be  available 
before  the  end  of  September.  It  is  now  ap- 
parent that  the  appropriation  will  be  de- 
layed beyond  that  point;  if  the  Commission's 
work  is  to  continue  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment Will  be  required  to  make  further  ad- 
vances. However,  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  do 
so  unless  provision  is  made  for  repayment  of 
the  further  advances.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  provide  for  this  reimburse- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl.e  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  v.as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  9,  the  first  item  under  "General 
Services  Administration"  is  "Operating 
expenses,  Public  Buildings  Service."  This 
involves  cleaning  and  servicing  the 
b'oildings.  No  capital  improvements  are 
involved.  It  is  just  the  day-to-day  serv- 
ices incident  to  keeping  the  buildings 
operating.  The  House  appropriated  $260 
million  for  all  the  Federal  buildings.  The 
post  office  buildings  are  not  included  in 
this  bill,  unless  the  pest  office  is  located 
within  a  Federal  office  buildhig.  The 
budget  estimate  was  $262,152,000  and  the 
Senate  committee  agreed  to  allow  $261 
million. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  that  at  this 
point  it  should  be  made  abundantly  clear 
that  there  ha.s  been  a  change  which  was 
done  by  Executive  order  and  not  by  Con- 
press,  in  th:it  the  construction  of  post 
offices  in  the  countiy  now  is  not  done 
under  GSA  a,3  had  been  done  for  many 
years,  but  that  by  an  executive  agree- 
ment it  has  been  transferred  to  the  Post 
Office  Depai-tmcnt.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Post  Office  Committee  would  take  a  look 
at  this  matter,  because  lam  not  sure  that 
it  is  in  the  be.'-;t  interests  of  the  country 
that  it  be  transferred. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record,  on  page  249 
of  these  hearings  it  is  shown  that  the 
amount  of  construction  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  the  upcoming  year 
is  $55,853,000.  which,  if  added  to  the 
present  construction  in  tlie  bill,  would 
give  us  the  figure  which  has  heretofore 
been  included  in  the  bill  under  GSA  con- 
struction. But  from  now  on,  unless  Con- 
gress passes  a  bill  to  exert  its  will  in 
another  way,  the  buildings  will  be  con- 
structed by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  very  poor  arrange- 
ment, because  it  puts  under  separate 
committee  the  appropriations  for  the 
construction  in  this  country.  It  puts 
under  the  Post  Office  and  Treasury  Sub- 
committee, of  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  the  chairman 
and  I  am  a  member,  the  construction  of 
the  post  offices  there  and  the  construc- 
tion of  other  Federal  buildings  under 
GSA. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  portion  of  the  hearings 
beginning  with  the  identifiable  new 
building  construction  projects  on  page 
247  and  ending  with  the  figures  on  page 
251,  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Identifiable  new  building  construction  proj- 
ects of  civilian  agencies  contained  in  the 
President's  budget  for  1968 — New  obliga- 
tional  authority 

(In  thousands] 
Department  of  Agricultitre 

Maryland: 
Beltsville  ^  (construction  of  labo- 
ratory for  research  on  plant  dis- 
eases)         $2,887 

Beltsville*  (construction  of  labo- 
ratory   facilities    for    expanded 

activities)      1,150 

Beltsville'  (construction  of  6 
buildings  required  to  house  re- 
search facilities) 330 

Texas:    College   Station'    (planning 

for  laboratory-office  facilities) —  150 

Idaho:  Moscow'  (planning  for  2d 
stage  of  research  facility  for  con- 
trol of  forest  insects) 45 

Missi.-slppi:  Gulfport '  (planning 
for  additional  laboratory  facilities 
for  forest  insect  and  forest  dis- 
ease   research) 50 

New  Mexico:  Albuquerque'  (con- 
struction of  a  Forestry  Sciences 
Laboratory  for  research  on  the 
management  and  rehabilitation  of 
eroded  forests  and  range  water- 
sheds, and  control  of  forest  in- 
sects   and    diseases) 700 

North  Carolina:  Research  Triangle' 
(Wake  County)  (planning  for  2d 
stage  of  research  facility  for  con- 
trol of  pests  of  southern  pines) ..  95 

Wisconsin:  Madison'  (construction 
of  new  wood  chemistry  building 
at  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory)           6.300 

Subtotal     6,707 


DE?.\rtrMENT  OF  Commerce 
Marvland:  Gaithcrsburg  '  (design  of 
a  "fire  research  facility;  an  archi- 
tectural acoustics  facility;  and  a 
climatic  research  facility  for  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards).- 


740 


Department  of  Health.  Education. 
AND  Welfare 

PtJBLlC    HEALTH    SERVICE 

California:     San    Francisco'     (con- 
struction  of   an   addition  to   the 

dental  health  center) 2 

Site  not  yet  selected  '  (planning  and 
design'of  an  air  pollution  research 

facility)    1' 

Maryland: 
Bethesda  '    (planning  for  a  com- 
bined service  facility   to   house 
the  fire  department,  vehicle  re- 
pair and  maintenance,  etc.) 

Bethesda  '  (planning  for  an  addi- 
tion  to  the   multilevel   parking 

facilities)    

Bethesda '      (construction     of     a 
municipal-type  Incinerator 

plant)    

Arizona: 
Tuba  City  (construction  of  a  125- 

bed  Indian  hospital)   4 

Chlnle  (planning  for  a  100-bed  In- 
dian hospital)   - 


Identifiable  new  building  construction  proj- 
ects of  civilian  agencies  contained  in  the 
President's  budget  for  1968 — New  obliga- 
tional  authority — Continued 
(In  thousands  1 

GALLAtTDET    COLLEGE 

Washington.  DC  (construction  of  a 
3d  dormitory)   1 

Washington.  DC  (planning  for  a 
4th  dormitory)    

Washington,  DC  (construction  of 
an  addition  to  classroom-science 
building)    


Subtotal   11,271 


FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

Maryland:  Beltsville'  (planning  for 
an  additional  headquarters  lab- 
oratory facility)   -- 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
CXni 1630— Part  19 


356 


75 


765 


Subtotal   2,  196 


HOWARD  UXrVEKSITY 

Washington,  DC  (construction  of  a 


185 


university   hospital)    19 

Washington,   DC    (construction  of 

women's  dormitory  No.  8) 2,  741 

Washington,     DC  '  (planning     for 

men's  dormitory  No.  4) 400 

Washington,  DC  (construction  of 
warehouse-service  building) 


00 


558 


815 


200 


ilOO 


2,080 


230 


288 


Subtotal   23,026 


ST.    ELIZABETHS    HOSPITAL 

Washington,     DC      (miscellaneous 


Improvements 
cllitles)    


of     existing     fa- 


1,  237 


Department  of  the  Interior 

BUREAU    or   LAND    MANAGEM3NT 

Colorado:  Craig  (construction  of  of- 
fice facilities  at  the  Craig  district 
office  complex.  Moffat  County)  — 

Idaho:  Boise  (Initial  construction 
for  administrative  and  operational 
space  at  the  Boise  Interagency 
Fire  Center.  Ada  County) 1, 

Utah:  Kanata  (instruction  of  office 
and  warehouse  facilities  at  the 
Kanab  district  office  complex, 
Kane    County) 


150 


100 


170 


Subtotal    1.420 

bureau    of    MINES 

Minnesota:    Hlbblng    (construction 


of   solid    waste   disposal   research 
facilities)    - 


1.200 


BUREAU  OF  SPORT  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE 

New  York:  Cortland  (construction 
of  a  replacement  of  the  Eastern 
Fish  Nutrition  Laboratory) 


440 


Department  op  Justice 
bureau  of  prisons 
California: 
Los   Angeles    (planning  of  a  new 
west  coast  youth  institution).. 
Terminal  Island   (construction  of 
an  addition  to  the  administra- 
tion-hospital building) 

Michigan:  Milan  (construction  of  an 
education  building  and  a  garage,/ 

fire  station) 

Pennsvlvania:  Allenwood  (construc- 
tion" of  a  multipurpose  building) .. 


500 

483 

$412 
365 


Identifiable  new  building  construction  proj- 
ects of  civilian  agenc-.es  contained  in  r^e 
President's  budget  for  1968— New  obliga- 
tional  authority— Continued 
[In  thousands  1 

Missouri:  St.  Louis  (design  and  con- 
struction of  an  annex  to  the  exist- 
ing post  office  building  and  altera- 
tion and  modernization  of  the  ex- 
isting building) 20,889 

New  York : 

New  York  City  (design  and  partial 
construction  of  extension  to  the 
Morgan  Station  post  office  build- 
ing)     22,796 

Syracuse  (site  and  design  for  new 

post  office  building)- 3,622 

North  Carolina:  Charlotte  (site  and 
design  for  new  post  office  build- 
ing)     945 

South  Dakota:  Rapid  City  (site  and 
design  for  new  post  office  build- 
ing)      889 

Virginia:  Roanoke   (site  and  design 

for  new  post  office  building) 583 

Subtotal    - 55,853 


950 


Subtotal   ^■'^60 

Post  Office  Department 

Arizona:  Tucson  (site  and  design  for 

new  post  office  building) 1,876 

California:  West  Los  Angeles  (design 
for  new  post  office  building) 

Florida:  Jacksonville  (site  and  de- 
sign for  new  post  office  building )  - . 

Georgia:  Atlanta  (site  and  design 
for  new  post  office  building) 2 

lUinois:  Carbondale  (site  and  design 
for  new  post  office  building) 


69 


644 


799 


741 


Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
Washington.  D.C  (preparation  of 
plans  and  specifications  for  con- 
struction of  a  new  headquarters 
building  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia)           6,700 


385 


338 


710 


General  Services  Administration 
Alabama:   Talladega'    (construction 
of  a  new  post  office  and  Federal 

office  building) 

Connecticut:  Bridgeport'  (addition- 
al requirement  for  construction 
of  a  new  courthouse  and  Federal 

office    building) 

H:.waii:  Honolulu-  (construction  of 
a  new  post  office  and  courthouse 

building)    22.000 

Indiana:  Evansville  '  (additional  re- 
quirement for  construction  of  a 
new  courthouse  and  Federal  of- 
fice building,  and  post  office  and 

Federal  office  building) 

Kentucky:  Frankfort'  (construc- 
tion of  a  new  courthouse  and  Fed- 
eral office  building) 1.868 

New  York : 
Bronx '    ( construction    of    a    new 
post    office    and    Federal    office 

building)    16,319 

Hyde  Park'  (design  and  construc- 
tion   of    an    extension    to    the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Llbrsu-y). 
Ohio:  Dayton'   (additional  require- 
ment for  construction  of  a  new 

post   office   building) 

Oregon:  Baker'  (additional  require- 
ment for  construction  of  new  post 
office  and  Federal  office  Building)  . 
Puerto  Rico:  San  Juan'  (construc- 
tion of  a  new  courthouse  and  Fed- 
eral office  building) «12.  940 

Texas: 

Houston'   (construction  of  a  new 
Federal  motor  vehicle  facility)  . 
Lubbock'  (construction  of  a  new- 
courthouse    and    Federal    office 

building)    - 

Washington,  D.C  (design  and  par- 
tial construction  of  the  south  por- 
tal Federal  office  building) 3,296 

Arkansas:  Batesville '  (site  and  de- 
sign for  new  po5t  office,  courthouse 

and  Federal  office  building  > 

California:  San  Ysldo '  (site  and  de- 
sign for  a  new  border  station)  — 
Georgia: 

Griffin  '  (site  and  design  for  new 
post  office  and  Federal  office 
buUdlng)    


882 


1,475 


274 


780 


,508 


383 


500 


520 
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Identifiable  new  building  constmction  proj-  Mr.  ALLOTT.  One  further  remark:  I  bloc  until  we  reach  page  24.  the  selective 

ec£i  of  civilian  agencies  contained  in  the  believe  a  word  of  caution  is  necessary,  be-  service    system.    I    understand    another 

President's  budget  /or  1968— New  obliga-  cause  close  coordination  will  be  required  Senator  wants  that  amendment  to  go 

tionai  authority -Continued  j..^  ^^^  future  between  the  Treasury  and  over. 

[In  thousands]  pog^  office  Subcomniittee  and  the  Inde-  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 

Georgia — ConUiiued  pendent  Offices  Subcommittee,  to  keep  a  Maine. 

Rome  ■'   (Site  and  design  for  new  .jght  rein  on  the  matter  and  to  look  into  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 

prjei.  office  a.nd  courthousei 1.118  this  construction.  my  understandins:.  That  could  go  over. 

Illinois:   Chicago'   (design  tor  new  j^j.  byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  Then  on  page  28  is  "Participation  Sales 

Federal  records  center)  -        264  ^vill  the  Senator  yield?  Authorization"  and  "Payment  of  Sales 

Maine:  WateryUle  •  (site  and  design  MAGNUSON.  I  yield.  Insufficiencies"  as  continued  on  page  29. 

flce'buiKr                                         383  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Do  I  correctly  Those  two  sections  could  go  over. 

Mississippi:  Oxiord  '  (site  and  design  imderstand  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Because  they  go  to- 

for  new  post  office,  courthouse,  and  the  Senator  from  Washington  to  take  up  gether. 

Federal  office  building! 676  the  model  cities  or  the  rent  supplement  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They  go 

New  Hampshire:  Manchester'  (site  items  today?  together  insofar  as  what  happens  to  one 

and  design  for  new  poet  office  and  Mr.   MAGNUSON.   I  am  hopeful  that  happeiis  to  the  other. 

Federal   office   building) 957  there  might  be  some  discussion  concern-  The  next  amendment  with  which  I  am 

New  York:  Champlain  '  (site  and  de-          _  j^g  these  items,  but  we  will  not  have  a  concerned  is  under  Department  of  Hous- 

sign  for  a  new  border  .station  1---         533  vote  on  them  until  tomorrow.  Many  Sen-  ing    and    Urban    Development    section. 

Rhode    Island:    Woonsocket '    (site  ators  who  are  deeply  interested  in  those  That  is  a  controversial  section,  and  it 

nnd  design  for  new  post  office  and  matters  are  unavoidably  detained  today,  has  a  section  on  the  sale  of  participation 

SouS'Srolfna:  F^orenfe  r'tslte 'and  ^  ^"^  hopeful  that  we  would  go  over  until  certificates  plus  other  controversial  .ec- 

desun  for  new  post  office,  court-  tomorrow  with  respect  to  a  vote  and  the  tions.  ,_^^^^^^^^,   ^^    ^       .      ■ 

house    and   Federal   office   build-  major  discussion.  Mr.  MAGNUaON.  The  Senator  is  op- 

ingi    '. 1.446  Mr.   BYRD  of  Virginia.  I   thank   the  posing  some   of   the   building   items  on 

virgin   Islands:    Charlotte   Amalie '  Senator.  page  28:  $600,000  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 

liite  and  design  for  new  post  office.  Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President,    I  ministration    Hospital    at    White    River 

courthouse,     and     Federal     office  move  the  adoption  of  the  amount  re-  Junction,  Vt.;  is  that  right? 

building)    371  fleeted  in  "Operating  Expenses— Public  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 

Washington:  Wenatchee '  (site  and  Buildings  Service"  page  9   lines  14  and  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  all  right? 

design  for  new  post  office  and  Fed-  ^   ^^  ^.-.gj  mmjon                  '  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  So  that 

eral  office  building) 9d3  '^^^     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr  we  will  have  it  set  forth  clearly  I  .shall 

""''and  l[Tu^orTT^7oV^eTa  HoLLiNGS  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  state  again  what  I  am  asking  to  go  over. 

F^erai   office   bu*dS                         758  o"  agreeing  to  the  amendment  on  page  9,  We  can  pass  over  "Construction,  Public 

Wisconsin-  La  Crosse  '  (Site  and  de-  lines  14  and  15,  to  change  the  amount  Buildings  Projects,"  beginning  en  page 

sign  fornew  post  office  and  court-  to  $261  million.  10  and  ending  at  the  top  of  page  14. 

h  usei    700  The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  That  would  go  over. 

Washington.  D.C. '  (design  for  a  new  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

General    Services   Administration  will  state   the  next  committee  amend-  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  imder- 

buiiding)    - 1.092  ment.  stand  the  Senator  from  Maine  wishes  to 

-.  .  ^  The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows:  have  go  over  the  amendment  on  page 

subtotal   .^J6^  ^^  p^^^  j^  j^^^  25.  after  the  word  "build-  24.  beginning  at  hne  19  and  ending  at 

ings,"  It  Is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$54,511.-  line    2    on    page    25.    That    amendment 

N^-nos^L    AERONArxics    and    Sp.ace  SCiO"  and  insert  "$70,641,900".  WOUld  go  OVer. 

Admin isTRATio.v  „,tttta,i,c       *    r^  ,                »-r  On  page  28,  beginning  at  line  21,  •'Pai- 

Caiifornia:   Pasadena   (construction  Mr_^    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr.  tjcip^tion  Sales  Authorization,"  down  to 

of  a  new  laboratory  facility) 3,125  President.  I  have  talked  with  the  acting  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^     ^„^  29    to  go  over  because 

Massachusetts:     Cambridge     (con-  majority  leader.  He  indicates  he  does  not  ^j^gg^  ^^^^  •^o  "together  ^as  the  Senator 

structlon     of     laboratories     and  want  rollcall   votes   on   these  items  this  i-rif,",,.^.           " 

administrative  facilities) 6' 220  afternoon.  This  is  a  section  about  which  ;vir'  MA.GNUSON    That  is  correct 

snttot^                                      9  345  ^  ^''^''*^  ^°  ^^^  ^°^^  questions.  ^  '   WILLIAMS   of  ^Delaware."  Then. 

^""""^  - -      ^''^  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  my  under-  beginning   on   page   33.   Department   of 

'^Mn-Hv.KiAN  iNSTiTTTTTON  Standing.  Houslng  and  Urban  Development,  there 

SMrrHsoKiAN  iNSTiTxmoN  ^^  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres-  ^,^  ^^-eral  questions  scattered  through 

"^f  ^'^n'^r!?■  ^hf  ■TLlnh''T''H„^h  ^'*^"^'  ^  ^"^  referring  to  the  .section  on  ^^at  section,  largely  related  to  partici- 

aesign  or   tne  josepn   «.   tiirsn-  construction,   public   buildings  projects,  nation  certificates   and  I  think  it  would 

g^den)"'""""     '"'           '                803  ^"d  it  starts  at  the  bottom  of  page  10  LrttertoTerthatentiS  section  go 

"             "  and  continues  to  the  top  of  page  14.  Per-  q^.^^.    j  am  not  raising  questions  on  all 

VrrniANs'  Administkation  ^'^^    ^^^    Senator    from     Washington  ^j  those  items,  but  it  may  be  just  as  easy 

wishes  to  pass  over  that  section  at  this  tj^  ripnv  thpm  nn  latpr 

""'the'^o'nst^tiJX  ^r  iTo'b^  ""^^  '°'  '  ""derstand  there  is  going  to  "^^r  MaSS^SON  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

ho^DitarS^d  outoaient  ciVnic)        29  000  "^  ^  ^^'"^  °^  °''^^'  "^^^^  "'  connection  unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 

v.TrL^L^TrZlT.roc^'  ^'^^h  ^^^  amendment  on  page  24.  amendments  to  H.R.  9960  be  agreed  to 

h.H   h^3,  *         ^                     «,  2Q.  ^^'-  MAGNUSON.  Just  a  moment.  The  en  bloc  with  the  exception  of  those  men- 

imnols:^lc^o(toVompiete"a760:  T^'^u^f'^l'lfirlt^LVls^^^^^^  tioned  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  just 

bed  hosDitali                 ^                      2  672  °^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^  '''"  beginning  on  now,  and  that  the  bill,  as  so  amended, 

Washington:  SeatVle'("pranning"h'o;:        '  P^^^  \0-  .'.'Construction,  Public  Buildings  be  considered   as  original  text  for  the 

pi tal   expansion)                                  1000     Projects,    over  to purpose  of  further  amendm.ent:  and  that 

■ j^j.    -vviLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Where  no  points  of  order  will  be  waived. 

Subtotal   33,967  the  section  ends  on  page  14  line  2.  We  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 

'  could  pass  over  that  now.  agreeable  to  me.  I  might  say  that  there 

Orand  toui 234,557  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  about  the  see-  are  many  amendments  of  a  minor  nature 

•Indicates    oroiecta   Drotxseed   to   be   ac  ^'^"^    °"    "Sites    and    Expenses,    Public  in  connection  with  the  Department  of 

compiished  by  GSA.  includ^are  26  projects  Building  Projects,"  on  page  14?  "°"^i"l  *"^    ^l!'^"    Development    on 

involving  $49,300,000  which  are  proposed  to  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was  not  which  there  may  be  no  controversy  when 

be  funded  by  allocations  to  GSA  from  the  raising  a  question  on  that  section.  This  we  come  to  them. 

agencies  Involved.  It  la  assumed  that  the  re-  is  the  section  I  ask  to  go  over.  From  that  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  So  that 

mainlng  28  projecte  Involving  $108,500,000  point  on.  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  unless  we  may  make  certain,  the  Senator  from 

will     be     accomplished     by     the  agenclee  another  Senator  wishes  to  raise  a  point.  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  asks  unan- 

indicated.  we  could  adopt  those  amendments  en  imous     consent     that     the     committee 
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amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  be  treated  as 
original  text,  reserving  points  of  order, 
saving  and  excepting 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Those    mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
"The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Let   us 
cite  them.  They  are  as  follows: 

The  first  exception  is  on  page  10,  be- 
ginning at  hne  18  over  to  page  14,  ending 
on  line  2. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  The  next  one 
Is  on  page 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Then,  on 
page  28,  beginning  at  line  21,  down  to 
and  including  line  13  on  page  29. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  third 
exception  is  page  33.  line  11.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
down  to  page  41,  line  3.  There  is  one 
other  additional  exception  on  page  24, 
one  other  amendment,  which  is  in  con- 
nection with  Selective  Service  System. 
We  skipped  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  was 
mentioned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  a  point 
of  order  were  made  to  the  exception  on 
page  24,  beginning  at  line  20,  Selective 
Service  System,  that  could  be  made  this 
afternoon  and  could  be  agreed  to,  but  the 
Senator  will  have  to  make  his  request. 

A  unanimous-consent  request  has  been 
made  with  those  exceptions. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  With  those  excep- 
tions, unless  the  Senator  from  Maine 
wishes  to  have  us  agree  to  that  amend- 
ment. Then.  I  understand  she  would 
have  a  motion  to  delete. 
Mrs.  SMITH.  That  is  correct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Everyone  understands  the 
request? 

The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 
The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 

as  follows:  ,  _,  „  ^.  _ 

On  page  14,  line  9,  after  the  word  other- 
wise", to  strike  out  "$20,285,000"  and  Insert 
•■«21  074.000". 

On  page  14,  line  22,  after  the  word  "fur- 
nishings", to  strike  out  "$1,175,000"  and  in- 
sert "$1,000,000". 

On  page  15,  line  4,  after  the  word  "law  , 
to  strike  out  "$67,500,000"  and  Insert 
"$69,500,000". 

On  page  15,  Une  23,  after  "United  States  , 
to  strike  out  "$350,000"  and  Insert  "$500,000". 

At  the  top  of  page  19,  to  Insert: 
"WOBKIKG  Capttal  FxrND 

'■To  Increase  the  capital  of  the  working 
capital  fund  established  by  the  Act  of  May  3, 
1945  (40  U.SC.  293),  $100,000." 

On  page  22.  line  3,  after  the  word  "to",  to 
strike  out  "and  approved  by  the  appropriate 
Committees  of";  and,  In  line  4,  after  the  word 
•Congress",  to  insert  "and  approval  made". 

On  page  22.  line  11,  after  "5  U.S,C.  3109", 
to  strike  out  "$23,400,000"  and  Insert  "$23,- 
530.000". 

On  page  22,  line  24.  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109", 
to  Insert  "purchase  of  three  aircraft.":  In 
line  25.  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
"one"  and  Insert  "four";  and.  on  page  23.  line 
6.  after  the  word  "services",  to  strike  out 
"$495,000,000"  and  Insert  "$459,000,000". 

On  page  23.  line  25,  to  strike  out  "$17,- 
350,000"  and  Insert  "817,400.000". 

On  page  24,  Une  19.  after  the  word  "de- 
fense", to  Insert  a  colon  and  -Provided  fur- 
ther, That  any  officer  who  has  served  with 
the  Selective  Service  System  In  the  position 
of  a  State   Director  of  Selective  Service  or 


comparable  executive  position  on  the  Staff 
of  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  for  a  pe- 
riod of  fifteen  years  will,  upon  retirement 
from  active  duty,  he  advanced  m  rank  on 
the  retired  list"  to  the  next  highest  pay 
grade  and  be  entitled  to  the  retired  pay  of 
that  grade  as  computed  under  appropriate 
provisions  of  law  applicable  to  such  per- 
son." 

On  page  25.  Une  23,  after  the  word  "Infor- 
mation", to  strike  out  "$13,650,000"  and  in- 
sert "$14,300,000". 

On  page  26,  line  4.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$45,250,000"  and  in- 
sert "$46,458,000". 

On  page  28,  Une  11,  alter  the  word  "ad- 
miuistraUon",  to  strike  out  "$52,000,000"  and 
insert  "$52,600,000.  of  which  $600,000  shall  be 
available  to  provide  for  modernization  and 
expansion  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  at  White  River  Junction,  Vermont, 

to". 

On  page  31,  line  20,  after  the  word  "spaces  , 
to  strike  out  "$20,000,000"  and  Insert  "$25,- 

000.000". 

On  page  32.  after  Une  7.  to  strike  out; 

"No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained 
in  this  Act,  or  of  the  funds  available  for 
expenditure  by  any  corporation  or  agency 
included  in  this  Act,  shall  be  used  for  con- 
struction of  fallout  shelters  except  in  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  under  the  head- 
ing. 'Construction,  Public  Buildings  Proj- 
ects', for  the  current  fiscal  year." 

On  page  32,  after  line  15,  to  strike  out; 

"Public  He.4lth  Service 

"emergency  health  activities 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  out 
emergency  planning  and  preparedness  func- 
tions of  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  pro- 
curement, storage  (including  underground 
storage),  distribution,  and  maintenance  of 
emergencv  civil  defense  medical  supplies  and 
equipment  as  authorized  by  law  (50  U.S.C 
App.  2281(h)),  $9,000,000,  to  remain  avaU- 
able  until  expended." 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"Office  of  the  Secretary 

"EMERGENCY    HEALTH    AND    WELF.^RE    ACTIVITIES 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  emergency 
health  and  welfare  activities,  planning  and 
preparedness  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  procurement, 
storage  (including  underground  storage), 
distribution,  and  maintenance  of  emergency 
civU  defease  medical  supplies  and  equipment 
as  authorized  by  law  (50  U.S.C,  App.  2281 
(h) ).  $9,426,000,  of  which  $9,000,000  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended." 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  this  development  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  many  Senators  who  are 
interested  principally  in  the  items  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  talked 
about,  I  would  suggest,  unless  there  are 
further  que.'^tlons  on  the  bill  in  other  sec- 
tions, that  we  lay  the  bill  aside  until 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Young  1  is  not  in  the  Chamber,  but  I 
understood  earlier  that  he  had  an 
amendment  to  a  section  of  the  bill,  which 
was  not  one  of  those  accepted.  It  might 
be  that  that  could  be  taken  up  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  imagine  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  an  amendment  to  the 
civil  defense  section. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  That  could  be  taken 
up  If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  were  here. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  out  of  deference  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  acting  majority  leader  that 
some  of  these  are  carried  over  until  to- 
morrow because  of  the  absence  of  some 
Senators.  I  was  ready  to  vote  now,  but  as 
I  understand  the  situation  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  its  going  over. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  really  Is  not  the  request  of  the 
acting  majority  leader.  We  are  perfectly 
agreeable  to  proceeding  with  votes  on 
our  side  this  afternoon.  However,  I  had 
an  earlier  discussion  with  the  distin- 
guished and  able  minority  leader  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN]  who  indicated  it  might  be  well 
to  go  over  until  tomorrow  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rollcall  votes,  except  for  the  vote 
on  the  treaty  at  3  o'clock. 

It  was  to  cooperate  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  that  I  presented 
the  matter  as  I  did  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
care  who  it  is.  I  am  willing  to  cooperate 
in  whatever  way  they  desire. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  un- 
derstand that. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  item  in  the  bill  on  page  37  relating 
to  HUD,  under  community  development 
training  programs,  which  the  Senate 
COTimittee  placed  in  the  bill.  The  House 
provided  S2  5  million.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee added  S2  5  million,  making  a  total 
of  S5  million,  which  is  the  budget 
amount.  However,  there  Is  also  Involved 
the  matter  of  fellowships  for  city  plan- 
ning and  urban  studies.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1.  has 
been  deeply  interested  In  this  matter  in 
the  last  two  appropriation  bills,  and 
wanted  to  discuss  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  mat- 
ter involves  an  appropriation  of  $500,000 
to  be  available  for  fellowships  in  the  gen- 
eral area  of  urban  planning.  These  fel- 
lowships were  authorized  by  section  510 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  That  was  a 
3-vear  authorization.  The  authorization 
had  expired  by  the  time  the  appropria- 
tion bill  came  up  in  the  House.  So  the 
House  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
fund  these  fellowships  for  this  and  sub- 
sequent fiscal  years. 

I  have  called  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
and  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  the 
leadership  in  the  House,  and  I  under- 
stand it  would  be  satisfactor>-  to  slirhtly 
reword  the  appropriation  language  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
Mr.    CLARK.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
may  be  considered  out  of  order  at  this 
point,  since  I  believe  there  are  some  com- 
mittee amendments  pending.  Is  that  cor- 
rect*^ 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  clerk  read  the  amendment  and  see  if 
it  coincides  with  the  copy  I  have':' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  pi'.sC  37.  lines  14  and  15.  stiike  out 
•■$5,000,000.  of  which  not  to  exceed  $500,000 
shall  be  available  for  fellowships.",  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "M.oOO.OOO. 

"fTLLOWSHIPS    FOR    CITT    PLANNING    AND    URB.\N 
STUDIES 

"For  fellowship.s  for  city  planning  and  ur- 
ban studies  as  authorized  by  section  810  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964  (20  U.S.C.  811). 
SSOO.OOO." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  satisfactory  I  have  not 
checked  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
but  what  \se  wanted  was  to  keep  the 
fellowships  in  the  bill.  When  the  commit- 
tee added  the  ,52,500,000,  we  suggested 
that  the  .$500,000  be  available,  within 
the  S5  million,  for  felIow.^hips;  but  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  pointed 
out  that  in  order  to  authorize  this  ex- 
penditure directly,  to  be  sure  it  will  be 
carried  out.  we  should  add  this  section 
for  fellov-'ships,  which  we  wtre  planning 
anyway,  in  the  amount  of  $500,000,  and 
then  take  that  $500,000  from  the  $5  mil- 
lion, leaving  the  total  the  same. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  end  result  is  the 
same,  but  this  is  a  separation  arrange- 
ment, which  I  believe  is  technically  pref- 
erable, and  I  am  happy  tha*-  it  is  ac- 
cepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agieeinii  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  fiom  Pennsylvania  to  the 
committee  pmendnient. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  here,  and  I  under- 
stand that  he  has  a  general  amendment 
to  the  bill.  I  presume  it  is  on  civil  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  That  is  correct 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  asked  unanimous 
consent  for  the  consideration  of  his 
amendment  prior  to  the  committee 
amendment.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
briefly  for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

ORDER    or    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  5  minutes  to  3  o'clock  today,  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  line  12.  strike  out  "$66,100,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$56,100,000". 

On  page  31.  line  20,  strike  out  "$25,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$15,000,000". 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  manager 
of  the  bill  and  other  Senators  who  are 
present  that  this  is  a  very  modest  amend- 
ment. Briefly  stated,  it  would  cut  the  civil 
defense  appropriation  by  only  $20  mil- 
lion. It  would  reduce  the  recommended 
appropriation  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance from  $66,100,000  to  $56,100,000, 
and  the  recommended  appropriation  for 
research,  shelter  survey,  and  marking 
from  $25  million  to  $15  million  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

It  is  my  hope  that  because  this  amend- 
ment is  so  modest,  and  involves  such  a 
small  sum  of  money  when  compared  with 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill  of  $70  bil- 
lion, and  the  huge  sum  of  $2.5  billion  that 
our  involvement  In  an  ugly  civil  war  in 
Vietnam  is  costing  taxpayers  every 
month,  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  might  even  consider 
accepting  this  amendment.  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  it  briefly,  in  the  limited 
time  remaining  before  we  go  into  execu- 
tive session. 

Mr.  President,  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  requested  $111  million 
for  civil  defense  purposes  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  The  House  of  Representatives  cut 
that  figure  to  $86,100,000.  Then,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations  added 
an  additional  $5  miUion  for  shelter  sur- 
vey and  marking,  recommending  a  total 
appropriation  of  $91,100,000.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  will  cut  that 
am.ount  by  $20  million,  or  that  the  com- 
mittee will  accept  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  it  seems  to  me  that  here 
is  an  opport'onity  for  Senators  who  have 
stated  that  they  favor  economy  in  gov- 
ernment, and  that  they  favor  eliminat- 
ing unnecessary  spending,  to  demon- 
strate that  they  mean  what  they  say — in 
other  words,  to  fish  or  cut  bait. 

I  do  not  know-  of  a  single  means  where- 
by we  could  more  clearly  manifest  om* 
desire  to  save  taxpayers'  money  than  by 
reducing  appropriations  for  the  civil  de- 
fense boondoggle — and  it  is  a  boondog- 
gle. We  have  gone  from  one  scheme  to 
another  over  the  years — first  the  evacua- 
tion program,  for  example,  and  then 
various  and  diverse  others.  The  sum  of 
approximately  $1,600,000,000  has  been 
spent,  and  the  safety  of  our  people  is 
no  more  secure  than  it  would  have  been 
without  that  tremendous  expenditure. 

It  appears,  and  I  state  this  very  re- 
spectfully, that  all  appropriation  bills 
proposed  and  sanctioned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  seem  to  be  automati- 
cally approved.  They  seem  to  fall  in  the 
same  category  as  when  we  talk  about 


the  Stars  and  Stripes,  or  about  mother- 
hood. In  reality,  the  civil  defense  pro- 
gram has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  defense  of  our  Nation.  It  offers  noth- 
ing whatever  toward  cur  national  i^ecu- 
rity,  nor  toward  the  maintenance  of  our 
defense  posture.  It  has  been  an  utter 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money  since  its  in- 
ception. 

Frankly,  in  my  judgment,  this  entire 
program  should  be  scrapped.  However, 
being  a  realist.  I  have  offered  a  modest 
am.endment,  which  at  least  will  save  $20 
million  for  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation. 
Surely  $71  million  should  sufQce  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  President  Johnson  has  called 
for  the  elimination  of  all  nonessential 
expenditures.  If  ever  there  was  a  Fed- 
eral program  which  has  at  all  times 
come  within  the  category  of  nonessential 
expenditures,  it  is  the  sj-called  civil  de- 
fense program. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives refused  to  appropriate  S20 
million,  or  one-fourth  of  1  day's  spend- 
ing in  Vietnam — the  same  amount  in- 
volved in  my  amendment — to  eliminate 
rats  from  oui'  slum  areas,  rats  which 
too  often  attack  little  children.  Tlie 
House  of  Representatives  eliminated  that 
520  million,  the  amount  I  am  trying  to 
eliminate  here  on  a  useless  expenditure. 

Last  year  alone  there  were  14.000  re- 
ported cases  of  rate  bites  of  children, 
mostly  in  Cleveland  and  other  cities  of 
this  Nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
House  of  Representatives  approved  $86 
million  for  foolish,  wasteful  and  defense 
schemes  which  have  contributed  nothing 
to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  un- 
conscionable and,  in  fact,  im.moral  to  ap- 
propriate S91  million  for  civil  defense 
and  refuse  to  appropriate  1  cent  to  kill 
rats  which  plague  our  urban  areas  and 
inflict  damages  totaling  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  in  addition  to 
the  14,000  reported  cases  of  rat  bites  last 
year. 

What  kind  of  a  nation  are  we  that  we 
will  spend  more  than  $100  million  on  a 
useless  civil  defeiue  prociram.  as  we  did  in 
fiscal  year  1967.  and  refuse  to  spend  one- 
fifth  of  that  amount  to  rid  our  cities  of 
rats? 

I  suggest  that  the  $20  million  we  would 
save  through  the  adoption  of  my  pend- 
ing amendment  could  well  be  applied  to  a 
rat-control  program  or  to  a  dozen  or 
more  vitally  needed  programs  which  have 
not  been  funded  or  the  appropriations 
for  which  have  been  drastically  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  16  years, 
more  than  $1.6  billion  of  taxpayers' 
money  has  been  wasted  on  utterly  foolish 
civil  defense  projects,  more  than  $760 
million  of  this  in  the  past  6  years  alone. 

Today,  22  years  after  the  atomic  bomb 
was  dropped  on  Hiroshima,  the  United 
States  has  no  civil  defense  program 
worthy  of  the  name.  Most  of  what  exists 
consists  of  absurd  plans  on  paper;  the 
rest  is  confusion. 

Political  hacks  in  the  civil  defense  di- 
vision of  the  Defense  Department  in  their 
propaganda  relate  the  numb.-  of  so- 
called   fallout  shelters   that  have   been 
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marketed.  However,  they  do  not  tell  us 
of  the  number  of  the.se  so-called  shelters 
adequately  supplied  with  food,  poUble 
water,  and  medicine.  That  is  because 
there  are  \ery  few  of  them. 

The  fact  is  that  reliable  American  ob- 
servers in  the  Soviet  Union,  including 
representatives  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  other  news  media,  have  reported 
that  they  have  not  noted  any  civil  de- 
fense  shelter  program   or   any   sort   of 
civilian  defense  program  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  except,  perhaps,  for  some  survival 
training  courses,  some  courses  in  guer- 
rilla warfare,  or  some  teaching  of  school- 
children in  the  Soviet  Union— as  we  do, 
and  properly  so,  in  our  countiy— with 
respect   to   first   aid  procedures   in   the 
event  of  disasters  or  injuries  occasioned 
by  other  tragedies.  No  provision  has  been 
made  for  fallout  shelters  in  newly  built 
structures  v.ithin  the  Soviet  Union  nor 
within  the  huge  subway  system  in  Mos- 
cow. Evidently,  Soviet  leaders  have  had 
the  good  sense   not   to   squander   their 
countrj-'s  resources  on  futile  programs 
that  would  add  nothing  whatever  to  the 
defense  of  their  nation. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  hour 
of  2:55  p.m.  liavin;;  arrived,  the  Senate, 
under  the  previous  order,  will  now  go  into 
executive  session. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  ,     , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HOL- 
LiNGs  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA AND  FRANCE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  3  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Senate, 
under  the  order  of  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 14,  will  proceed  to  vote  on  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  of  Executive  I,  the 
Consular  Convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  France,  together 
with  a  protocol  and  two  exchanges  of 
notes  relating  thereto,  signed  at  Paris 
on  Julv  18,  1966.  The  yeas  and  nays  nave 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield!,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota   [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Sena- 


tor from  Wyoming  tMr.  McGee],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  MondaleI, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicorF],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annomice  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  the  Senator  from  Mimie- 
sota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Wvommg  [Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mcndale],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr, 
RiBicoFFl,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grif- 
fin], the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
J  wits  1.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Califoniia  [Mr. 
KucHEL]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mic'nigan  IMr.  Griffin],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield  1, 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KurHEL],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  80, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  251  Exec] 
YEAS— 80 

Aiken  Fong  Montoya 

AUott  Fulbrlght  Morse 

Anderson  Gruening  "°^.^ 

Baker  Hansen  Mundt 

Bartlett  Harris  1}^J^^^' 

Bavh  Hart.  Nelson 

Bennett  Hayden  Pastore 

BORES  Hickenlooper  Pearson 

Brewster  Hill  Percy 

Brooke  HoUand  Prouty 

Burdlck  Holllngs  |''°^i" ''l 

Byrd  Va  Hruska  Randolph 

E'Td!  W.  Va.  Inouye  RusseU 

Canrion  Jackson  Scott 

Carlson  Jordan,  N.C.  Smith 

Case  Jordan,  Idaho  Sparkman 

Church  Keq«edy,  Mass.  Spong 

Clark  Kennedy,  N.Y.  Steunls 

cotton  Lausche  Talmadge 

Curtis  Long,  Mo.  Thurmond 

Dirksen  Magnuson  Tydlngs 

Djjdd  McClellan  V\  ilhams,  N.J. 

Dominick  McGovern  Williams,  Del. 

FiP.stland  Mclntyre  Yarborough 

EUender  Metcalf  Young,  N  Dak. 

Ervm  Miner  Young,  Ohio 

Fannin  Monroney 

NAYS— 0 


having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Bible 
Cooper 
Gore 
Griffin 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Javits 


NOT  VO'nNG- 

Kuchel 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

Mondale 

Morton 
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Muskie 

Pell 

RlbicofT 

Smathers 

Symington 

Tower 


LEGISLATTV'E    SESSION 

Mr.  B"5fRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  1165.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe 
of  Indians  on  behalf  of  the  Mississippi 
Bands  and  the  Pillager  and  Lake  Wlnnl- 
blgoshish  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians;   and 

S.  1972.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Emigrant  New 
York  Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Docket  No.  75,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 


THE  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
APPROPRIATIONS.   1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  9960>  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  oflQces,  and  the  De- 
partm.ent  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  for  other  punx)ses. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
while  so  many  Senators  are  in  the  Cham- 
ber I  shall  restate  briefly  my  amendment 
to  the  pending  bill. 

Briefly  stated,  my  amendment  would 
cut  the  civil  defense  appropriation  by 
S20  million,  which  is  only  one-fourth 
of  the  amount  being  spent  every  day  in 
our  Vietnam  involvement.  It  would  re- 
duce the  recommended  appropriation  for 
Operation  and  Maintenance  from  S66,- 
100.000  to  856,100,000;  and  it  would  re- 
duce the  recommended  appropriation  for 
research,  shelter  survey  and  marking 
from  S25  to  $15  million,  as  set  forth  on 
paee  31  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  amendment  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments to  which  I  have  referred  on  page 
31  be  considered  and  voted  on  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  now  complete  my  argument  in 
favor  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  our  real  defense  is  to 
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keep  our  offensive  power  so  far  ahead  of 
any  Russian  defense  that  it  will  remain 
perfectly  clear  to  the  Soviet  leadership 
that  a  first  strike  against  us  will  trigger 
unbearable  retaliation.  We  now  mam- 
tain  a  3-  or  4-to-l  advantage  over  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  number  of  strategic 
missiles  we  possess.  But  even  this  does 
not  fully  measure  our  real  advantage. 
Above  everything  else,  we  maintain  41 
Polaris  submarines  each  carrying  16  mis- 
siles with  nuclear  warheads.  The  most 
modern  of  these  missiles  has  a  maximum 
range  of  approximately  2,875  land  miles. 
No  area  within  the  vast  land  mass  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Commur\lst  China  is  safe 
from  devastation  by  missiles  fired  from 
these  submarines. 

Leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  are  well  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous offensive  power  that  we  possess 
and  of  our  ability  to  annihilate  an  enemy 
by  instant  retaliation.  Furthermore,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  no  longer  ruled  by  a 
tyrant  such  as  Stalin.  It  is  no  longer 
a  "have  not"  nation,  but  a  "have"  nation 
seeking  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  its  people.  Present  leadership  is  evinc- 
ing cooperation  toward  us  Instead  of 
threatening  annihilation.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  no  longer  the  menace  it  once 
was  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  really 
unthinkable  that  there  would  be  any  nu- 
clear conflict  between  us. 

There  Is  no  other  nuclear  power  in  the 
world  that  could  threaten  us  at  this 
time.  Communist  China,  which  has  a 
crude  nuclear  capacity,  will  not  have  the 
capacity  to  make  any  sort  of  nuclear 
attack  on  us  whatever  before  1975  at  the 
earliest.  The  civil  defense  program  of  to- 
dav  will  be  as  obsolete  by  that  time  as 
are  Civil  War  cannonballs.  ladies'  bustles, 
flintlock  muskets,  mustache  cups,  and 
other  items  I  could  mention.  Nothing  be- 
ing done  today  by  the  civil  defense  bu- 
reaucrats will  be  of  any  use  whatever  5 
years  from  now.  It  is  a  certainty  that  a 
reduction  of  $20  million  in  this  appro- 
priation this  year  will  in  no  conceivable 
way  affect  our  defeiise  posture  in  1974 
or  1975. 

Throughout  the  years  while  this  Na- 
tion and  the  Soviet  Union  were  building 
up  their  nuclear  capacities,  Congress  ap- 
propriated these  huse  funds  for  civil  de- 
fense in  piecemeal  fa.shion,  but  not  for 
any  really  serious  or  effective  plan  of  ac- 
tion. Actually,  we  were  soothing  our  con- 
sciences just  in  case  a  nuclear  war  would 
come.  Year  after  year  we  appropriated 
S150  million  or  $100  million  or  $80  mil- 
lion for  civil  defense  purposes,  always 
'•just  in  case."  It  was  only  human  to 
grasp  at  straws  when  faced  by  an  over- 
whelmingly difficult  situation.  In  appro- 
priating these  funds,  which  now  amount 
to  a  staggering  sum,  no  one  in  his  heart 
really  believed  that  the  civil  defense  fish- 
net would  be  of  any  protection  in  a  surg- 
ing sea  of  nuclear  destruction. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  shocked  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Resor's  statement  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
"civil  defense  contributes  significantly  to 
strategic  defense."  Does  Secretary  Resor. 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  or  any 
other  responsible  official  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  really  believe  that  any 


American  is  one  whit  safer  today  in  the 
event  of  nuclear  attack  than  he  was  16 
years  ago  when  this  boondoggle  began? 
Do  they  believe  that  the  silly  black  and 
yellow  markers  denoting  so-called  shel- 
ters will  be  of  any  real  importance  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  holocaust? 

Today,  more  than  160  million  shelter 
spaces  have  been  "located."  Over  101 
thousand  of  these  structures  have  been 
marked.  Very  few  have  been  stocked  with 
any  supplies,  but  they  are  marked.  Does 
anyone  really  believe  that  these  so-called 
fallout  shelters,  which  are  in  reality 
apartment  house  corridors,  office  build- 
ing basements,  parking  garages,  and  the 
like,  are  going  to  be  of  any  real  protec- 
tion? Even  if  one  could  possibly  accept 
this  premise,  how  much  more  of  the  tax- 
payers" money  must  be  spent  on  little 
black  and  yellow  signs  telling  citizens 
where  to  go  to  meet  their  deaths,  In  the 
horrible  event  of  a  nuclear  Ai'mageddon? 
Surely.  $15  million  should  suffice  for  this 
purpose  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  in- 
stead of  the  $25  million  recommended 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  will  again  hear 
the  timeworn  argument  that  we  should 
have  at  least  a  minimum  civil  defense 
program  "just  in  case."  Last  year,  more 
than  $100  million  was  spent  on  civil  de- 
fense. Does  this  Nation  have  any  more 
civil  defense  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
attack  than  we  had  a  year  ago?  The  an- 
swer is,  of  course,  an  emphatic  "No." 

Public  apathy  regarding  our  civil  de- 
fense program  could  not  be  greater.  The 
truth  is,  citizens  have  completely  lost 
faith  In  the  civil  defense  boondoggle. 

In  New  York  City,  our  largest,  most 
densely  populated  city,  officials  have 
abolislied  the  civil  defense  program,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  other  great  Amer- 
ican cities  such  as  Portland.  Oreg.:  Los 
Anseles,  Calif.,  and  Baltimore,  Md.  In 
those  cities,  civil  defense  programs  and 
expenditures  have  been  either  completely 
discarded,  or  ignored  to  the  point  where 
for  all  practical  purposes  they  have  been 
eliminated. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  Joseph  Romm,  Acting 
Director  of  Civil  Defense,  alleged: 

There  Is  active  participation  of  local  gov- 
ernments m  civil  defense.  This  woiUd  not  be 
possible  without  local  public  acceptance. 
More  than  4,000  local  Jurisdictions  represent- 
ing more  than  85%  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion, submit  annual  program  papers  to  OCD 
and  semiannual  progress  reports,  detailing 
the  work  scheduled  to  be  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  year  and  the  status  of  accomplish- 
ments. These  documents  are  used  by  local 
government  authorities  as  a  management 
tool. 


Mr.  President,  in  my  home  city  of 
Cleveland,  the  murder-rape  record  has 
gone  up  45  percent  in  the  last  year.  Still, 
there  are  seven  policemen,  taken  out  of 
the  poUce  force  of  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
detailed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  sitting 
around,  waiting  for  the  bomb  to  drop. 
Meanwhile,  the  murder-rape  rate  con- 
tinues to  increase  on  the  streets  of  Cleve- 
land. This  is  a  sad  situation.  Of  course, 
to  be  fair  to  these  policemen,  in  addi- 
tion to  sitting  around,  waiting  for  the 
bomb  to  drop,  they  do  go  out  and  make 
speeches  at  high  schools,  American  Le- 


gion posts,  and  before  other  civic  groups, 
where  they  pontificate  on  the  dangers  of 
a  nuclear  attack.  They  lead  the  goad  life. 
Other  cities  also  probably  have  police- 
men waiting  around  for  the  bomb  to  drop. 
Unfortimately,  too  few  Governors, 
mayors,  and  coimty  commissionei-s  can 
resist  the  temptation  of  Federal  match- 
ing funds  to  provide  in  many  cases  a 
comfortable  haven  in  the  political  stoiin 
for  poUtical  wardworkers  and  defeated 
officeholders. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Has  not  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  heard  the  latest  argimient  for 
shelters  in  the  United  States,  that  if  we 
listen  to  those  who  would  drop  hydrogen 
bombs  on  China,  we  will  have  to  build 
shelters  because  most  of  the  fallout 
would  drift  over  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  the  prevailing  winds.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  heard  that  argument? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  have  not. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Then  I  want  to  bring  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  up  to  date.  As  he 
knows,  I  am  going  to  support  his  amend- 
ment, as  I  have  supported  him  for  a 
great  many  years  in  opposition  to  this 
inexcusable  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  on  so-called  civil  defense  pro- 
grams which  are  completely  phony  so 
far  as  their  effectiveness  is  concerned. 
Ml-.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  That  argument 
is  as  real  and  convincing  as  any  other 
argtiment  that  could  be  made  in  favor  of 
these  tremendous  appropriations  for  cinl 
defense. 

Civil  defense  funds,  let  us  face  it,  pro- 
vide excellent  patronage  plums  for  po- 
litical "has  beens"  throughout  the 
Nation— political  "has  beens"  who  hate 
to  think  about  going  back  into  private 
life  and  really  having  to  go  to  work. 

Of  course,  civil  defense  officials  and 
emplovees  in  those  4,000  local  jurisdic- 
tions referred  to  by  Mr.  Romm  have  a 
personal  stake  in  the  continuation  of  the 
civil  defense  program.  It  provides  easy 
money  and  maintenance  at  the  public 
trough  for  some  so-called  deserving 
Democrats  or  Republicans  who  need  jobs 
of  some  sort.  It  is  only  natm-al  that  they 
urge  continued  spending  of  taxpayers' 
money  on  this  frivolous  and  useless  pro- 
gram. To  claim,  as  Mr.  Romm  did.  that 
there  is  "public  acceptance"  of  this  pro- 
gram is  absurd. 

Where  were  civil  defense  officials 
during  the  recent  tragic  riots  in  Detroit. 
Newark,  and  other  cities?  The  answer  i.s. 
of  course,  safe  at  home  or  in  their  offices. 
Civil  defense  organizations  in  those  cities 
were  of  no  value  whatever  during  the 
recent  strife  that  afflicted  those  com- 
munities. The  fact  is  that  if  they  can 
accomplish  nothing  whatever  during 
localized  riots  in  metropolitan  areas, 
what  can  we  expect  from  them  in  the 
event  of  the  unimaginable  havoc  that 
would  be  caused  by  a  nuclear  strike? 

Frequently,  we  Senators  receive  calls 
and  letters  from  mayors  and  other  mu- 
nicipal officials  requesting  assistance  in 
having  their  applications  for  public 
works  and  other  Federal  projects  ex- 
pedited. At  the  same  time,  the  Federal 
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Government  is  encouraging  these  officials 
to  spend  millions  of  dollars  for  civil  de- 
fense employees  and  on  ridiculous  civil 
defense  follies.  If  we  cut  off  the  head  of 
the  bureaucratic  octopus  in  Washington, 
its  wasteful  satellites  in  States  and  cities 
will  soon  wither  away.  The  adoption  of 
my  amendment  would  be  a  good  begin- 
ning toward  that  end. 

Mr.  President,  Joseph  Romm  has  been 
acting  civil  defense  director  since  Jan- 
uarj-  1.  1967.  The  question  could  well  be 
asked  that  if  this  program  is  so  vital 
to  our  national  security  that  it  requires 
an  annual  expenditure  of  almost  $100 
million,  wiiy  has  not  a  permanent  di- 
rector been  appointed?  If  anyone  has  to 
be  director,  I  think  that  Joseph  Romm 
is  as  good  a  man  as  any  for  the  job. 
However,  why  has  such  an  important 
position  gone  for  more  than  8  months 
without  effective  leadership  and  admin- 
istration? Is  it  because  a  qualified  person 
cannot  be  found  who  feels  that  this  pro- 
gram  is  worth   his  efforts?   Or,  is  this 
merely  another  indication  of  the  lack  of 
anv  real  interest  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  civil  defense  agency? 
Or.  as  is  apparently  the  case,  is  it  due 
to  political  maneuvering  and  scheming 
and  rivalries  within  the  civil  defense  di- 
vision among  those  seeking  higher  sal- 
aries and  promotions  in  utterly  useless 
but  high  .sounding  top  positions?  Lip- 
service  is  paid  to  civil  defense.  Money 
is  wasted  on  it.  Yet,  nobody  really  cares 
what  happens  to  the  civil  defense  pro- 
gram, which  is  an  expensive  paper  prop- 
aganda program.  The  American  people 
are  merely  lulled  for  another  year  into 
thinking  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
civil  defense. 

The  committee  has  recommended 
more  than  $66  million  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  civil  defense  organi- 
zation. More  than  830  employees  now- 
work  in  the  civil  defense  division  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Of  this  number. 
almost  half  receive  from  $13,000  a  year 
up  to  $27,000  a  year  in  salaries.  These 
salaries  are  likely  to  be  Increased.  The 
average  annual  salary  of  all  civil  defense 
emplovees  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
from  the  Director  down  to  the  lowliest 
file  clerk,  is  in  exce.=s  of  $12,000  a  year, 
one  of  the  highest  in  the  entire  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

In  contrast,  officials  and  employees  of 
the  Federal  Biu-cau  of  Investigation, 
from  the  top  right  down  to  the  lowliest 
file  clerk,  receive  an  average  of  approxi- 
mitelv  $9,000  a  year.  In  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
—an  agency  with  many  scientists  and 
highly  skilled  and  educated  technical 
personnel — the  average  salary  for  offi- 
cials and  employees  is  approximately 
S10.500  a  year.  I  have  .said  on  occasion 
that  many  officials  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  have 
almost  as  many  degrees  as  a  Fahrenheit 
thermometer.  Yet,  in  all  of  that  agency 
with  its  many  highly  trained  employees, 
the  averase  salary,  from  Administrator 
James  Webb  right  down  to  the  lowliest 
file  clerk,  is  approximately  S10.500  a 
year.  In  the  civil  defense  division  it  is 
$12,000  a  year. 
I  an>  certain  that  our  Nation  will  be 


able  to  continue  to  struggle  along  if  my 
amendment  is  adopted.  In  that  event  it 
mav  even  be  necessary  to  transfer  some 
of  these  high-salaried  civil  defense  bu- 
reaucrats to  Federal  agencies  where  they 
can  perform  a  needed  public  service  if 
they  have  the  ability  to  do  so.  I  doubt 
that  there  is  another  agency  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  where  so  many  employ- 
ees have  done  so  little  for  so  much  money. 
Frankly,  this  outfit  has  become  the 
catch-all.  or  ce-sspool.  for  Army  officers 
and  civilians  who  spend  time  concocting 
propas^anda  and  sending  messages  to 
other  unneeded  officials  likewise  feeding 
at  the  public  trough. 

Mr.  President,  by  adopting  my  amend- 
ment. $20  million  will  be  saved  without 
in  any  way  impairing  our  national  se- 
curity or  vital  public  services.  I  know- 
that  we  will  probably  hear  the  old  argu- 
ment that  the  civil  defense  budget 
amounts  to  but  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  defense  budget,  How-ever, 
translated  into  dollars,  this  percentage 
approaches  SlOO  million  a  year — a  huge 
sum  of  money  that  could  be  diverted  to 
essential  programs  such  as  the  model 
cities  program,  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram, for  eradication  of  rats  from  our 
cities  and  for  other  needed  programs  for 
the  welfare  of  millions  of  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  one  place  w-here 
w-e  can  practice  real  economy  if  we  are 
sincerely  interested  In  eliminating  non- 
essential Federal  spending.  I  strongly 
urge  that  my  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
miderstanding  that  the  vote  on  this 
amendment  goes  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  YOU"NG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  entirely  agreeable. 


consider ing  the  pending  appropriations 

Wll.  ,,    , 

It  is  hoped  the  Senate  may  be  able  to 
complete  its  work  on  the  pending  appro- 
priation bill  tomorrow,  but  if  it  is  not 
able  to  do  so,  it  is  the  plan  to  continue 
consideration  of  this  bill  into  Wednes- 
day. Beyond  that,  the  leadership  is  un- 
able to  see. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  and  I  will  want 
to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the 
Young  amendment.  We  would  like  to  do 
that  tomorrow.  It  will  not  take  us  long, 
so  we  can  vote  arotmd  11  o'clock. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO   10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today. 
it  stand  in  recess  until  10:30  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRA^I 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  am  about  it,  I  should  Uke  to  ask  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
about  the  program  for  the  balance  of 
the  day  and  also  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, after  conferring  with  the  very 
able  minority  leader,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  to  suggest  that  there 
be  no  further  rollcall  votes  this  after- 
noon, but  that  such  discussions  as  may 
be  had  on  the  pending  appropriations 
bill  take  place  during  the  remainder  of 
the  afternoon,  and  that  perhaps  one  or 
two  more  amendments  may  be  offered 
or  accepted  by  the  manager  of  the  bill 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  recess  today,  at  the  close  of  business, 
until  10:30  tomorrow  morning;  and  it  is 
also  the  intention  to  ask  that  imme- 
diately tomorrow  morning  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicK]  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  following  which  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  extending  until  11 
o'clock.  Then  it  is  the  intention  to  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  be  taken  at  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

It  is  expected  that  most  of  the  day,  if 
not  all  day,  tomorrow  will  be  spent  in 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR DOMINICK  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicK]  be  recognized  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  and 
the  consideration  of  the  Journal  tomor- 
row morning,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMFTATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow,    immediately     following     the 
speech  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  extending 
until  11  o'clock,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  W'est  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  be  permitted  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow-. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reser^•ing 
the  right  to  object,  I  deem  it  necessary 
to  be  on  the  floor  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  bill,  and  I  should  like 
to  know  if  there  are  any  requests  with 
respect  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  B'iTlD  of  West  Virgima.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  modify  my  last  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  except  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  as  modified?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  9960*  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpo- 
rations, agencies,  offices,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  at 
11:15  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  YotTNG]  be  temporarily  set  aside, 
so  that  we  may  proceed  to  the  discus- 
sion of  another  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster] 
wishes  to  offer.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMtNT    NO.    301 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  301,  as  modified, 
and  a^k  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster] 
proposes  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  after  line  24,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•COMMISSION    ON   POLITICAL    ACTIVirY 

OF  GOVERNMENT  PERSONNEL 

•'Salaries  and  Expenses 

"For  an  additional  annount  for  'Salaries 
and  expenses'.  $25,000,  to  remfdn  available 
until  June  30.  1968." 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  by 
Public  Law  89-617,  Congress  established 
a  Commission  on  Political  Activity  of 
Government  Persomiel.  I  am  vice  chair- 
man of  this  Commission,  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  Hatch  Act  Com- 
mission. 

Congress  originally  authorized  3200,000 
for  the  Commission  study.  Of  this, 
S1T5.000  has  been  appropriated  so  far. 

The  Commission,  chaired  by  Dr. 
Arthur  F.eming,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  and  a  former  Cabinet 
member,  is  prepared  to  report  to  Con- 
gress after  the  first  of  the  year.  Unfor- 
tunately we  are  $25,000  short,  between 
the  authorization  and  tlie  present  fund- 
ing and  that  $25,000  is  desperately  needed 
for  completion  of  the  Commission's  work. 
This  amendment  merely  appropriates 
that  $25,000,  the  remainder  of  the 
original  authorization.  It  most  definitely 
does  not  extend  the  Commission's  life, 
which  is  already  limited  by  statute. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  this 
amendment  has  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  of  the  man- 
ager of  this  bill.  Therefore.  I  ask  that 
the  Eunendment  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Marj-land. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  un- 
less there  is  some  further  discussion  on 
Che  bill  or  on  amendments  that  we  might 
be  able  to  take  care  of,  other  than  those 
which  we  have  exempted  until  tomorrow, 

I  would  suggest  that  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  be  postponed  until  tomor- 
row at  11  o'clock,  or  thereabouts. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 

II  o'clock  tomoiTow  morning,  the  able 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macinuson]  be  recog- 
nized in  order  that  he  may  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  anent 
the  amendment,  prior  to  the  vote  which 
will  take  place  at  11 :  15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inq'airv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HAP^RIS.  Is  there  an  amendment 
pending  to  this  bill  at  the  present  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
has  been  put  aside  imtil  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Will  it  be  the  pending 
business  after  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  at  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Will  there  be  an  amend- 
ment pending  at  that  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  will  be  pending  at  that 
time.  The  vote  on  that  amendment  has 
been  set  for  11:15. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy].  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
9960.  the  independent  offices  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed,  and 
also  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
do  not  ask  that  it  be  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  ic  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
is  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.    319 

On  page  23.  line  7.  Insert  the  following: 
"Strike  out  '$459,000,000'  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  '$505,000,000'." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  increase  to  $505  mil- 
lion the  amount  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

In  fiscal  year  1967,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  received  a  total  of  $480 
million. 


For  fiscal  year  1968.  the  administra- 
tion budget  carried  a  request  of  S526  mil- 
lion for  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
or  an  increase  of  S46  million.  However, 
at  the  time  that  budget  was  filed  it  was 
not  known  that  there  would  be  a  S21  mil- 
lion carrj'over  available  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  budget  as  a  result  of 
the  cancellation  of  Project  Mohole. 

The  $526  million  request  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  therefore, 
would  be  achieved  with  a  total  appro- 
priation of  $505  million,  the  figure  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  I  have  caused 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tiie  amendment  would,  in  effect,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Project  Mohoie  car- 
ryover funds,  restore  the  appropriation 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
the  budget  figui-e. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  this 
appropriation  provided  for  $495  million 
which,  together  with  the  $21  million 
from  the  Project  Mohole  cancellation, 
would  make  a  total  amotmt  of  funds 
available  to  National  Science  Foundation 
for  1968  of  $516  million,  or  an  increase 
in  effect  of  only  $10  million  over  what 
they  had  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  Senate  committee,  in  addition  to 
the  cut  made  by  the  House  of  Repre.?ent- 
atives  of  $36  billion  below  the  adminis- 
tration figure,  reported  an  amount  of 
only  $459  million  wliich,  together  with 
the  $21  million  from  the  Project  Mohole 
cancellation,  would  make  a  toial  avail- 
able to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968  of  only  S480  mil- 
lion, or  $46  million  less  than  the  admin- 
istration budget  request  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  It  would  allow  only 
the  same  amount  of  money — S480  million 
for  fiscal  year  1968 — as  the  National 
Science  Foundation  had  for  fiscal  year 
1967. 

I  make  these  remarks  today  and  offer 
the  amendment,  w'hich  I  intend  to  call 
up  tomorrow  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill,  in  my  capacity  not  only  as  a 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  but  also  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Research  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

No  one  can  deny  that  great  payoff  this 
counti-y  has  received  from  its  investment 
in  science  in  the  last  20  years.  No  other 
investment  that  we  have  made  has 
brought  us  greater  dividends  in  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  people  and  in 
the  application  of  science  and  teclmology 
to  the  problems  of  our  society. 

Being  first  in  science  has  greatly  helped 
the  United  States  to  assure  its  continued 
position  as  the  most  affluent  nation  in 
the  world. 

If  we  are  to  remain  first,  we  must  be 
willing  to  maintain  a  growing  invest- 
ment in  basic  research.  Without  basic 
research,  technology,  which  is  the  ap- 
plication of  science  on  which  the  forward 
thi-ust  of  our  economic  development  de- 
pends, cannot  even  continue  at  the  rate 
we  have  witnessed  since  World  War  II. 
Such  investment  in  basic  research  should 
not  only  continue,  but  it  must  grow. 

Mr.  President,  the  continuation  of  the 
U.S.  record  of  scientific  achievement  Is 
seriously  threatened  by  the  cuts  in  the 
budget  recommendations  included  in  this 
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measure  for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

Tills  bill  represents  a  cut,  even  though 
it  would,  in  effect,  provide  the  same 
amount  of  money  that  was  provided  last 
vear. 

The  reason  why  that  is  so  is  rather 
ob-.ious.  It  concerns  the  manifest  and 
demonstrable  increase  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  cost  of  living  in  recent 
years.  As  ail  of  us  know,  that  increase 
has  been  ruiining  at  the  average  annual 
rate  of  3  percent  or  more. 

The  average  cost  to  produce  graduate 
students  in  tills  country  has  increased  in 
recent  years  by  8  to  10  percent  per  year. 
The  cost  of  dohvj.  basic  research  has 
increased  from  5  to  7  percent  annually 
in  recent  years. 

The  need  for  funds  for  basic  research 
has  increased  each  year  from  13  to  15 
percent.  That  reflects  the  increased  cost 
of  science  and  scientific  research  in  the 
items  wliich  I  have  mentioned.  It  also 
represents  the  skyrocketing  costs  of  the 
fantastically  complex  new  equipment 
which  has  been  developed  in  recent  years, 
concerning  which  we  are  all  very  much 
aware. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  the 
importance  of  continuing  the  U.S.  in- 
vestment or  commitment  in  basic  scien- 
tific research  if  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try is  to  grow  and  if  the  gross  national 
product  of  our  Nation  is  to  grow. 

I  turn  now  to  another  aspect  of  this 
problem  that  is  very  much  on  the  minds 
of  many  Senators.  In  the  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Research,  we  heard  this 
year  and  last  year  from  a  tremendous 
number  of  witnesses. 

We  have  cither  heard  direct  testimony 
from,  or  communicated  with,  represent- 
atives of  virtually  eveiy  State  in  the 
United  States.  All  have  said  to  us  that 
there  is  tremendous  inequity  in  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  Federal  research 
and  development  funds.  And  each  has 
pointed  out  to  us  the  detriment  that  such 
inequitable  geographic  distribution  of 
Federal  research  and  development  funds 
has  had  on  his  particular  State  or  on  his 
particular  institution  of  higher  learning. 
Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  September  13.  1955. 
issued  a  memorandum  to  the  heads  of 
departments  and  agencies  entitled 
'Strengthening  Academic  Capability  for 
Science  Throughout  the  Country." 

In  that  memorandum,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  estabUshed  the  policy 
of  this  Government  as  providing  for  and 
requiring  the  strengthening  of  academic 
capability  in  not  just  a  few  States  or  a  few 
areas  of  the  United  States,  but  through- 
out the  United  States. 

The  President  rightly  pointed  out  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  national  concern  and 
that  such  strengthening  of  institutions 
for  science  and  all  aspects  of  science  in 
every  area  of  the  country  is  rightly  a 
matter  of  national  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorandum  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  to  the  Heads  of  Departments 

AND  Agencies 
Subject:  Streagethening  Academic  Capabil- 
ity for  Science  Throughout  the  Country. 
A  strong  and  vital  educational  system  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  Great  Society.  In 
building  our  national  educational  system,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  all  of  the  parts,  and  all 
of  the  levels — from  Headstart  for  pre-school 
children  to  the  most  advanced  university 
levels.  At  the  apex  of  this  educational 
pyramid,  resting  on  the  essential  foundation 
provided  for  the  lower  levels,  is  the  vital  top 
segment  where  education  and  research  be- 
come Inseparable.  The  Federal  Government 
has  supported  academic  research  in  agricul- 
ture for  over  a  half  century  and  in  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  life  sciences  and  engineering 
since  World  War  II;  the  returns  on  this  na- 
tional Investment  have  been  immense. 

Of  the  $15  billion  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  spending  in  research  and  de\el- 
opment  activities  this  year,  $1.3.  or  about 
9Tc.  is  spent  In  universities.  The  $1.3  billion. 
which  includes  only  Federal  research  grants 
and  contracts,  accounts  for  about  twc-thlxds 
of  the  total  research  expenditures  of  our 
American  colleges  and  universities.  Over 
25,000  graduate  students  in  engineering, 
mathematics,  physical  and  life  sciences  are 
supported  Indirectly  by  employment  under 
these  research  grants  and  contracts.  Plainly 
the  Federal  expenditures  have  a  major  effect 
on  the  development  of  our  higher  educa- 
tional system. 

The  strength  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  of  the  major  agencies,  and 
hence  their  ability  to  meet  national  needs, 
depends  heavily  upon  the  total  strength  of 
our  university  system.  Research  supported 
to  further  agency  missions  should  be  admin- 
istered not  only  with  a  view  to  producing 
specific  results,'  but  also  with  a  view  to 
strengthening  academic  Institutions  and  in- 
creasing the  number  of  institutions  capable 
of  performing  research  of  high  quality. 

The  functions  of  the  Federal  agencies  in 
relation  to  the  strengthening  of  academic 
institutions  are  as  follows: 

a.  The  National  Science  Foundation  con- 
tinues to  have  responsibility  for  augmenting 
the  research  capabilities  of  academic  insti- 
tutions In  all  fields  of  science  through  the 
support  of  basic  research  and  research  fa- 
cilities and  through  measures  for  improving 
the  quality  of  education  In  the  sciences: 

b.  The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  v.^ill  conulbute  to  the  over-all 
development  of  colleges  and  universities  and 
to  the  development  of  health  professional 
schools,  particularly  through  programs  of 
the  Office  of  Education  and  the  PubUc  Health 
Service. 

c.  All  Federal  agencies  with  substantial  re- 
search and  development  programs  have  an 
interest  and  need  to  develop  academ.lc  ca- 
pabiUties  for  research  and  scientific  educa- 
tion as  a  part  of  their  research  missions. 

To  the  fiUlest  extent  compatible  with  their 
primary  interests  in  specific  fields  of  sci- 
ence, their  basic  statutes,  and  their  needs  for 
research  results  in  high  quality,  all  Federal 
agencies  should  act  so  as  to: 

a.  Encourage  the  maintenance  of  out- 
standing quality  in  science  and  science  edu- 
cation In  those  universities  where  It  exists: 

b.  Provide  research  funds  to  academic  In- 
stitutions under  conditions  affording  them 
the  opportunity  to  improve  and  extend  their 
programs  for  research  and  science  education 
and  to  develop  the  potentialities  for  high 
quality  research  of  groups  and  individuals, 
including  capable  younger  faculty  members; 

c.  Contribute  to  the  improvement  of  po- 
tentially strong  universities  through  meas- 
ures such  as  giving  consideration,  where  re- 


search capability  of  comparable  quality 
exists,  to  awarding  grants  and  contracts  to 
institutions  not  now  heavily  engaged  in  Fed- 
eral research  programs;  assisting  such  insti- 
tutions or  parts  of  institutions  in  strengthen- 
ing themselves  while  performing  research 
relevant  to  agency  missions,  by  such  means 
as  estabUshing  university-administered  pro- 
grams in  specialized  areas  relevant  to  the 
missions  of  the  agencies. 

Funds  for  these  purposes  should  be  pro- 
vided on  a  scale  and  under  conditions  appro- 
priate to  the  mission  of  an  agency  and  in 
accordance  with  any  goverument-wlde  pol- 
icy guidelines  wliich  may  be  established. 

Departments  and  agencies  should  carefully 
assess  the  degree  to  which  and  the  manner 
in  which  their  existing  programs  support 
this  policy,  and,  when  indicated,  should  use 
a.  larger  proportion  of  their  research  funds 
in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  policy. 
The  means  for  attaining  this  objective  will 
be  determined  by  each  department  and 
agency.  In  carrying  out  the  policy,  the  vari- 
ous Federal  agencies  supporting  research  at 
a  \mlverslty  should  act  In  concert  to  a  great- 
er degree  in  making  decisions,  so  as  to  make 
the  university  better  able  to  meet  the  col- 
lective needs  of  the  agencies  and  to  make 
the  Federal  support  most  effective  in 
Etrenthening  the  university. 

My  Special  Assistant  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, Dr.  Donald  Hornig,  with  the  help  of 
the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology will  follow  the  response  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  this  policy.  I  have 
asked  him  to  obtain  monthly  progress  re- 
ports and  submit  themto  me. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Washington,  D.C,  September  13,  1965. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  it  was  on 
the  basis  of  that  memorandtmi.  and  in 
an  attempt  to  discover  liow  that  policy 
established  by  the  President  in  Septem- 
ber of  1965  was  being  carried  out,  that 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Research,  which  I  head,  com- 
menced in  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress to  hold  hearings  on  this  scientific 
policy  in  regard  to  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  research  and  devel- 
opment funds. 

Those  hearings  continued  this  year, 
and  very  soon  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research  will  be  making  a  re- 
port. It  is  safe  to  say,  in  advance  of  the 
issuance  of  that  report  by  our  subcom- 
mittee, however,  that  we  can  make  some 
rather  strong  conclusions  already.  First, 
given  the  presence  of  other  elements  in 
a  State,  particularly  the  spirit  of  en- 
trepreneui'shlp,  the  availability  of  risk 
capital  and  the  interaction  between  aca- 
demic research  and  industry,  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  research  and  devel- 
opment funds  in  an  institution  of  higher 
education  or  in  a  State  will  have  direct 
and  immediate  impact  upon  the  eco- 
nomic developmeiit  and  growth  of  that 
State  or  of  the  area  served  by  the  msti- 
tution  of  higher  education. 

Secondly,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  has 
been  stated  before  our  subcommittee  by 
Dr.  Donald  Hornig.  the  Science  Adviser 
to  the  President,  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  in  the 
White  House,  that  the  presence  of  high 
quality  research  in  an  institution  of 
higher  education  has  direct  impact  upon 
the  quality  of  education  received  by  the 
students  in  that  Institution. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  we  can  con- 
clude from  our  hearings  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Research  that  for 
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two  reasons — economic  impact  and  the 
impact  upon  the  quality  oi  education — 
the  distribution  of  Federal  research  and 
development  funds,  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy,  should  be  on  a  more  equi- 
table basis  throughout  the  country  and 
among  institutions  of  higher  education. 

I  believe  we  can  also  conclude  from 
the  hearings  which  we  have  held  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Research 
that  there  is  no  way  we  can  accomplish 
easily  the  more  equitable  distribution  of 
those  funds  around  the  country.  Some 
have  suggested  to  us  that  the  distribu- 
tion might  be  made  on  the  basis  of  some 
rigid  formula.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  a 
realistic  suggestion. 

We  must  keep  three  things  in  mind: 
First,  it  would  certainly  be  terribly  bad 
national  policy  if  we  attempted  to  dis- 
mantle or  in  any  way  took  action  detri- 
mental to  the  existing  centers  of  educa- 
tional and  research  excellence  In  our 
country;  because,  by  and  large,  and  first 
of  all.  the  public  policy  of  this  country 
in  regard  to  science  should  look  at  the 
overall  national  results. 

Second,  any  policy  in  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  should  recognize  the 
fact  that  excellence  is  primarily  a  mat- 
ter of  local  responsibility.  In  other  words. 
Mr.  President.  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technoloey  was  a.  first,  great  institu- 
tion of  excellence  in  research  and  edu- 
cation and.  then,  received  Federal  funds. 
It  did  not  first  receive  Federal  funds 
and  then  become  an  excellent  institution. 

Third.  I  believe  we  can  conclude  that 
the  present  system  of  distribution  of  re- 
search and  development  funds  each  year 
makes  the  'have'  States  much  better 
able  to  compete  with  the  "have-not" 
States,  and  each  year  puts  the  ' have- 
not"  States  in  a  much  less  competitive 
position  than  they  were  the  preceding 
year. 

Therefore,  the  several  programs  which 
have  already  developed  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  educational  insti- 
tutions which  have  reached  excellence 
in  research  capability  are  of  tremendous 
Importance  not  only  to  the  Nation  and 
Its  capability  in  science,  but  also  to  the 
economic  impact  and  the  educational 
Impact  of  the  geographic  distribution  of 
Federal  research  and  development  funds. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
a  program  under  which  they  spend 
funds  for  the  primary  purpose  of  build- 
ing additional  centers  of  excellence  in 
scientific  research  in  areas  which  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  AEC.  The  hope 
of  that  program  is  that,  through  It.  ad- 
ditional States  and  additional  higher 
educational  institutions  might  be  able 
to  participate  in  the  principal  funds— 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  funds — that 
must  be  spent  on  mlsslon-orlented  re- 
search. 

It  Is  a  fact  of  life,  one  which  we,  as 
citizens,  as  taxpayers  and  as  public  ofla- 
cials.  should  recognize  that  mission- 
oriented  agencies,  such  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  NASA.  NIH,  and  others, 
must  spend  their  Federal  research  and 
development  dollars,  or  the  bulk  of  those 


Federal  research  and  development  dol- 
lars, in  institutions  where  they  can  get 
quality  research  done.  Programs,  such 
as  AEC  has.  to  help  build  additional  in- 
stitutions which  can  get  those  quality 
results  in  research,  or  such  as  NASA  has 
for  that  pui-pose.  or  such  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  under  Project 
Themis  for  that  purpose,  are  absolutely 
essential  if  we  are  not  to  continue  and 
make  worse  the  present  imbalance  be- 
tween the  "have"  and  the  "have-not" 
educational  and  research  institutions  of 
the  country. 

We  simply  must  help  build  more  cen- 
ters of  excellence  in  education  and  re- 
search. That  is  an  absolute  requirement, 
if  we  are  to  accomplish  what  so  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  desiie  to  accom- 
plish— better,  more  equitable  geographic 
distribution  of  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment funds. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  are  we  not  go- 
ing forward  toward  that  purpose,  but 
we  are  about  to  go  backward  as  well.  I 
am  one  who  believes,  as  a  result  of  our 
hearings  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research,  that  we  should  have 
more  programs  such  as  Project  Themis 
in  the  Department  of  Defense;  and  that, 
furthermore,  we  should  have  better  co- 
ordination in  the  executive  department 
of  the  various  programs  in  the  Federal 
Government  for  support  for  tilgher  edu- 
cation and  research.  Unless  we  have 
more  such  programs  and  better  coordi- 
nated programs,  we  cannot  get  the  result 
we  want — the  building  of  academic  and 
research  excellence  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Furthermore,  without  doing  tliat,  we 
cannot  get  the  States  and  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  do  the  neces- 
sary inventorying  of  their  present  as- 
sets in  these  fields,  to  do  the  kind  of 
planning  necessary  for  excellence,  or 
to  take  the  kind  of  local  or  regional  ac- 
tion necessary  for  excellence. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
not  only  do  we  not  seem  ready  to  take 
such  additional  steps  which  I  believe  we 
must  take,  but  we  are  about  to  go  back- 
ward. 

For  example,  over  the  weekend  I  spoke 
with  Mr.  James  Webb,  the  Director  of 
NASA.  When  NASA  went  into  a  pro- 
gram of  educational  support  to  help 
build  additional  centers  of  excellence  in 
education  and  research  in  the  fields  of 
jurisdiction  provided  for  NASA,  it  had, 
I  believe,  an  annual  amount  of  money  for 
that  purpose  of  around  $46  million. 

During  the  last  year  or  two  this  figure 
has  been  S30  million.  This  year  the 
budget  figure  for  this  purpose  for  NASA, 
as  filed  with  the  Congress  by  the  admin- 
istration, was  only  $10  million,  or  a  re- 
duction of  S20  million  in  funds  to  help 
bring  about  additional  centers  of  excel- 
lence in  the  fields  of  NASA  concern. 
Therefore,  in  the  NASA  budget  we  are 
going  backward.  We  are  about  to  do  that 
in  the  bill  which  is  before  us  providing 
for  the  appropriation  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

The  report  on  this  bill  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  setting  forth 
the  reasoning  as  to  why  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  National  Science  Founda- 


tion was  cut,  indicates  that  such  a  cut 
from  the  administration  request  was 
based  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the  growth 
of  funds  available  for  basic  research 
from  both  public  and  private  sources. 
On  page  11  on  that  report  the  committee 
states: 

In  view  of  the  proliferation  of  basic  re- 
search In  pure  science  now  conciucted  by  pri- 
vate industry  as  well  as  the  government,  the 
committee  requests  that  the  Foundation  sub- 
mit to  the  committee  for  consideration  with 
the  1969  budget  a  report  surveying  all  signifi- 
cant efforts  in  pure  science,  private  and 
public. 

In  other  words,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee indicates  this  cut  was  based  in 
whole  or  in  part  on  two  assumptions: 
First,  that  there  is  now  increased  sup- 
port by  the  Government  for  basic  re- 
.'^earch.  This  is  an  unfortunate  finduig 
by  the  committee,  because  I  believe  it  is 
not  supported  by  the  facts.  The  Federal 
Government  during  the  last  3  years — 
that  is,  for  fiscal  years  196,5  through 
1968 — has  been  and  is  increasing  funds 
for  basic  research  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately $230  million  each  year. 

The  total  increase  for  basic  research 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government  over 
the  last  3  years  is  approximately  S700 
million.  For  applied  research  the  figures 
are  approximately  the  same.  The  in- 
ci-ease  of  Federal  .support  for  applied  re- 
search over  the  past  3  years  has  only 
been  $800  million,  or  an  average  increase 
of  only  .S270  million  per  year.  Those 
yearly  increases,  out  of  the  total  annual 
Federal  research  and  development  ex- 
penditure of  appi'oximately  .516  billion, 
is  an  average  increase  of  only  3  to  4  per- 
cent per  year. 

That  i.=;  a  very  little  increase  indeed, 
and  I  think  cannot  be  called  a  prolifera- 
tion of  Government  support  for  basic  re- 
search. As  a  matter  of  fact,  given  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  ap- 
proximately 3  percent  each  year  during 
that  period,  it  is  no  increase  at  all  and 
especially  is  that  so  when,  Mr.  President, 
you  include  the  tremendous  increases  in 
"cost  of  graduate  study,  basic  research, 
and  scientific  equipment. 

I  am  in  the  process  of  trying  to  put  to- 
gether the  figures  on  funds  available 
from  private  industry  and  other  private 
sources  for  basic  re.search.  but  I  think  it 
would  be  rather  obvious,  and  I  think  it 
will  be  obvious  when  the  figures  are 
available,  that  there  has  not  been  any 
proliferation  or  Increase  in  such  funds 
because,  just  as  a  matter  of  definition 
almost,  private  industrial  research  funds 
ai-e  .spent  in  applied  or  mission-oriented 
research  and  are  not  available  in  larger 
actual  quantities,  given  cost  increases, 
than  previously  for  basic  research,  which 
is  so  essential  for  development  of  sci- 
ence generally  in  this  country  and  the 
growth  of  our  gross  national  product. 

The  figures  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  which  have  been  cut  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  took  into 
account  the  need  for  $4  million  over  the 
budget  for  last  year  by  reason  of  the  pas- 
sage by  the  Congress  of  the  sea-grant 
college  program.  I  think  that  we  should 
recognize  that  of  increasing  Importance 
to  this  country  and  the  peoples  of  the 
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world  will  be  the  fantastic  natural  re- 
sources contained  in  the  sea.  Insofar  as 
oceanography  is  concerned  we  have  very 
little  capabiUty  in  this  country.  Espe- 
cially 1.S  that  true  in  comparison  to  the 
great  need  for  capability,  and  greater 
and  greater  knowledge,  but  also  it  is 
true  in  comparison  to  the  tremendous 
resources  that  are  in  the  sea  and  pres- 
ently unused. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  at  all  in  approving  an  in- 
crease of  $4  million  over  the  NSF  budget 
of  last  year,  which  was  the  amount  al- 
lowed by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, so  that  we  could  implement  this 
great  sea-grant  college  program. 

Moreover,  the  administration  figures 
for  the  National  Science  foundation  had 
envisioned  an  increase  of  a  little  less 
than  S4  million  in  the  social  sciences 
program  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. I  think  I  need  dwell  very  little  on 
the  fantastic  growth  in  social  problems 
in  this  country  as  a  result,  first,  of  the 
tremendous  advances  that  there  have 
been  in  the  natural  and  physical  sciences. 
with  which  knowledge  in  the  social  sci- 
ences has  not  kept  pace,  and,  further, 
because  of  the  tremendous  problems  of 
urbanization,  population  growth,  and 
growth  in  the  size  of  such  great  social 
concerns  as  juvenile  delinquency  and 
crime,  quality  education,  and  other  social 
science  subjects. 

Moreover,  and  important  to  what  I 
have  said  about  geographic  distribution, 
is  the  fact  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  budget  as  proposed  by  the 
administration  included  $20  million 
roughly,  of  the  S46  million  increase  asked 
for,  for  what  is  known  as  the  institu- 
tional development  program,  which  en- 
compasses university  science  develop- 
ment, university  departmental  develop- 
ment, college  science  improvement  pro- 
gram, and  supporting  educational  facili- 
ties, including  computer  facilities  so 
necessarily  a  part  of  any  modern  educa- 
tional institution. 

If  we  in  this  body  who  have  talked 
about  it  are  really  serious  about  want- 
\nz  to  develop  greater  research  and  edu- 
cational   excellence    in    institutions    of 
higher   education  in  our  States,  about 
brinain?  about  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  throughout  the  coimtry.  we 
must   recosnize   we   will   strike   a   very 
crippling  blow  to  that  concept  if  we  cut 
the  funds  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion had  intended  to  use  to  expand  the 
program  to  help  build  additional  centers 
of  educational  and  research  excellence. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
made  27  science  development  grants  in 
the  last  3  years  in  19  States.  These  grants 
have  averaged  between  $3  million  and 
$6  million  each.  In  addition,  during  fiscal 
year  1967,  four  grants  were  made  to  as- 
sist science  departments  to  develop  ex- 
cellence, while  15  grants  were  made  to 
improve  science  education  in   the  col- 
leges. Such  States  as  Tennessee.  New 
Mexico.  Kentucky.  North  Carolina.  Ohio. 
South  Dakota.  Virginia.  Iowa,  and  New 
Jersey  have  been  included.  Last  year,  the 
program  was  funded  at  a  $40  million 
level,  and  with  the  Increased  funds  pro- 
vided  in   the   administration's   budget. 


the  National  Science  Foundation  had 
planned  to  increase  it  to  approximately 
S52  million  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
NASA  will  not  have  the  funds  it  has  had 
in  previous  years  to  assist  with  educa- 
tional research  and  development  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  around 
the  country,  the  cut  in  the  planned  in- 
crease for  NSF  for  this  same  general 
purpose  is,  in  itself,  most  unfortunate,  I 
submit,  and  one  which  I  believe  Senators 
would  not  intend  if  they  were  aware  of  it. 
Included  also  in  the  amount  of  money 
which  has  been  cut  from  the  appropria- 
tion as  it  was  reported,  were  intended  to 
be  funds  for  computer  programs,  and 
science  education  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  level,  as  well  as  at  the  level  of 
higher  education. 

I  think  we  all  know  how  essential  these 
purposes  are  if  science  capability  and  re- 
search excellence  are  to  be  developed  in 
States  aroimd  the  country,  particularly 
those  which  have  not.  in  the  past,  at- 
tained such  excellence. 

Mr.  President,  our  country's  popula- 
tion is  growing,  as  we  know,  at  a  rapid 
rate.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  doubts 
that  unless  tiie  gross  national  product 
continues  to  grow  at  least  at  an  equally 
rapid  rate,  we  will  not  be  able  to  provide 
new,  private  jobs  which  we  must  have  if 
the  increasing  numbers  of  our  people 
ai'e  to  be  gainfully  employed. 

I  think  it  is  also  equally  apparent  to 
anyone  who  thinks  about  it,  that  the 
gross  national  product  cannot  grow  at 
the  required  rate  unless  we  continue  to 
make  this  vital  and  important  invest- 
ment in  science  and  science  research,  ap- 
plied and  basic,  but  particularly  basic. 

Moreover.  I  think  that  this  country,  as 
its  history  reveals  quite  readily,  cannot 
maintain  its  defense  and  other  superior- 
ity in  the  world  unless  we  continue  to  ex- 
pand the  frontiers  of  our  knowledge  m 
all  fields. 

Admittedly,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  budget  for  that  purpose  is 
relatively  small  in  relation  to  the  total 
funds  the  Government  spends  for  re- 
search and  development  generally;  nev- 
ertheless, it  is  a  very  vital  part  of  those 
expenditures  because  it  is  primarily 
aimed  at  basic  research  and  at  increas- 
ing our  basic  knowledge  upon  which  ap- 
plication and  development  depend.  It  is 
also  basically  oriented  toward  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  where  we  get 
a  twofold  result;  namely,  not  only  ex- 
panded knowledge,  which  is  so  essen- 
tial, but  also  in  greatly  impi-oved  educa- 
tion, as  Dr.  Homig  and  others  have 
pointed  out. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  at  a  time  when  all  of  us  are 
looking  for  ways  in  which  the  budget  can 
be  held  down  for  cuts,  if  possible,  in  our 
zeal,  we  should  not  cut  out  a  rather  small 
amount,  which  is  only  $46  million  out  of 
a  total  budget  in  excess  of  $130  billion, 
and  which  is  an  investment  so  \ital  and 
basic  to  the  future  of  our  country  and 
to  the  future  of  each  of  our  States. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  will,  on  tomor- 
row, call  up  our  amendment,  which  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  today  and  which 
is  now  at  the  desk.  I  hope  that  It  will 
be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  so  that  the 


S46  million  increase  the  administration 
has  asked  for  in  the  budget  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  will  be  al- 
lowed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  w^hile  I  will  comment  in  detail 
on  the  amendment  the  jimior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  I  offer  to  H.R.  9960 
when  it  is  brought  up,  there  are  a  few- 
brief  remarks  I  want  to  make  about  It 
today. 

The  amendment  would  bring  the  op- 
erating budget  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  up  to  the  level  requested  by 
the  President  in  his  1968  budget  estimate. 
After  the  budget  requests  were  sent  to 
the  Congress,  the  administration  deter- 
mined that,  because  of  the  cancellation 
of  Project  Mohole,  a  $21  million  saving 
would  be  realized  during  the  year,  mean- 
ing that  only  $.505  million  in  new  appro- 
priations is  needed  to  bring  the  operating 
budget  of  the  NSF  up  to  the  $526  million 
level  which  actually  appears  in  the  Pres- 
ident's request. 

The  House  allowed  $495  million,  $10 
million  less  than  the  request,  but  the 
Senate  committee  recommends  only 
S459  miliion.  Consequently,  the  amend- 
ment the  jimior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  I  introduce  would  raise  the  appro- 
priation by  S46  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  NSF  budget  is  very 
small — it  is  only  one-tenth  of  that  for 
NASA  and  less  than  one-hundredth  of 
that  for  our  national  defense.  Yet,  the 
Importance  of  its  contribution  to  the  fu- 
ture of  this  countr^•  is  dramatically  in- 
dicated by  the  more  than  3.700  grants 
made  to  325  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  United  States  in  1967. 

These  gi-ants  and  contracts  have  made 
possible  a  continuation  of  fundamental 
research  in  physical  and  biological  sci- 
ences, in  engineering,  in  mathematics,  in 
the  behavioral  sciences,  in  sociology,  and 
in  economics.  On  March  31  of  this  year, 
there  were  active  research  and  educa- 
tion awards  in  some  1.200  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  Nation  and  in  500 
organizations  of  other  types. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
listing  of  the  grants  and  contracts  made 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
United  States.  I  think  it  is  plain  that 
an  across-the-board  cut  of  nearly  10  per- 
cent of  the  NSF's  requested  budget  would 
cause  serious  disruption  to  many  of  these 
ongoing  research  efforts,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  Senator  H.^rris 
and  me  to  restore  the  amounts  cut  from 
the  budget  by  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  listing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION-GRANTS  AND 
CONTRACTS  AWARDED,  FISCAL  YEAR  1966 


Grantee  or  contractor 


Program  grants  and 
contracts 

Number     Amount 


ALABAMA 

Alabama  Academy  of  Science 3 

Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College = 

Alabama  College f 

Alabama  State  College ' 

Auburn  University '^ 


J28.26S 

80,730 

102,740 

6,200 

157,374 
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NATiO'iAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATIO'<"GRANTS  AND 
CONTRACTS  AWARDED,  FISCAL  YEAR  1966— Continued 


Grsntee  or  contractor 


Program  grants  and 
contracts 

Number     Amount 


ALABAMA — Continued 

Birmingham-Southern  College 

Florence  State  College 

Miles  College 

Spring  Hill  College 

St.  Bernard  College 

Still  man  College 

Talladega  Colk-ge 

Tuskegee  Institute-- 

Tuskegee  I  nstilute.  veternary  medi- 
cine -  - 

University  of  Alabama 

Uni.ersity  o!  Alabama  MedtCii  Cen- 
ter-  

University  ot  South  Alabama 

Other  grants  and  contracts 

Subtotal 

ALASKA 

Alaska  Methodist  University 

University  of  Alaska 

Other  grants  and  contracts 

Subtotal 

ARIZONA 

Amtiind  Foundation  Inc 

A^ona  Academy  of  Science 

Arizona  State  U  mversitv , . ,  -   - .  - 

Arizona  Western  College  

Association     of     University     Research 

Astronomers,  Cerro  Tol 
Association     of     University     Research 

Astronomers,  Kitt  Peak 

Lowell  Observatory      - . 

Northern  Arizona  Society  ot   Arts  and 

Sciences  

Northern  Arizona  University 

Phoenix  College- 

Prescott  College-. 

Solar  Energy  Society 

St  Joseph's  HospitsI- 

University  and  State  Colleges  ot  Arizona. 

University  it  Arizona 

Other  grants  and  contracts 

Subtotal 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  Academy  of  Scienc 

Arkansas  Polytechnic  -   

Arkansas  State  Teachers  College 

Arkansas  State  College 

Co'lege  of  the  O.M'ks 

Little  Rock  University 

Sou'hern  State  College 

University  of  Arkansas .-- 

Universty    of    Arkansas    Medical 
Center 

Subtotal 

CALIFORNIA 

Asia  Foundation 

Association  for  SymDolic  Logic 

Atmosph<"'ic  Research  Group 

Bunker-Rano  Corp 

California  Academy  of  Science 

California  Institute  of  Technology 

California  Lutheran  College   .- 
Calitornia  Stite,  California  Polytechnic. 
Cjiitornia    State,    Cihfornia    Poly- 

t^rh'-'C  Fou"'l3tlOn 
Califo'-,)    state,    Cali'ornia    Poly- 

t-^n   ,c-fteilOig -  - 

Calif-'-   1  ;•  •'   :-  ::  

C3iit:rn  -!  Stite  Chico  Foundation. 

Calit'i'iia  S'ite   Fiesno 

C:   ■-'     lit 'I?  Fresno  Foundation. 

Cal'o'-"  1  S':!-"   Fullerton  __    -       

Cai  'oinia  State.  Fullerton  Founda- 
tion   - 

California  State.  Hay  ward.  

California  State,  Hayward  Founda- 
tion  

California  State.  Humboldt  .   - 

California  State,  Humboldt  Founda- 
tion         -  -  - 

California  State,   Long  Beach   Founda- 
tion 
California  State,  Los  Angeles 

California  State,  Los  Angeles  Foun- 
dation-. -    

California  State,  Sacramento 

California  State,  Sacramento  Foun- 
dation-   

California  State.  San  Diego  .         

California  State,  San  Diego  Founda- 
tron 


2 

J12.600 

1 

64.480 

1 

7,290 

2 

35,920 

1 

5,800 

1 

600 

1 

3.310 

12 

282. 455 

1 

700 

15 

601.541 

1 

9,900 

3 

54,260 

1 

700 

64 

1,463.965 

1 

2.500 

23 

1,766,524 

3 

2,357 

27 

1.771.381 

1 

84.000 

2 

15.730 

23 

589.154 

1 

2.000 

1 

1,425.900 

1 

6.186,270 

1 

56,300 

1 

68, 000 

4 

55,  %0 

1 

9.700 

1 

20,700 

1 

12,320 

1 

16,200 

4 

226,430 

57 

6,283.386 

5 

4.652 

105 

15.055.812 

1 

9,915 

2 

8,000 

2 

21,700 

1 

2.000 

1 

1,900 

1 

6,000 

1 

36, 320 

28 

668, 080 

2 

32,000 

39 

786,415 

1 

22, 500 

1 

49, 600 

1 

25,  200 

1 

68. 931 

2 

93.800 

50 

3,  590. 733 

1 

1.000 

1 

2.000 

2 

27, 440 

4 

74.720 

3 

24. 00 J 

2 

22.776 

2 

5,000 

3 

68.323 

4 

38.400 

1 

7.860 

1 

500 

i 

73.343 

2 

16. 700 

6 

174.735 

7 

193.449 

2 

12,100 

4 

125, 373 

4 

35, 600 

3 

99,  280 

2 

18.750 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION-CRANTS  AND 
CONTRACTS  AWARDED,  FISCAL  YEAR  1966-€ontinusd 


Grantee  or  contractor 


Program  grants  and 
contracts 

Number     Amount 


25 


770,293 


CALIFORNIA— Continued 

California  State,  San  Fernando 

California    State,    San    Fernando 

FouniJation 

California  State.  San  Francisco -. 

California    State,    San    Francisco 

Foundation 

Cofifornia  State,  San  Jose 

California  State,  San  Jose  Founda- 

dation 

California  State  Sonoma 

California  State  Sonoma  Foundation. 
Center  tor  Advanced  Study  Behavotiai 

Science.- ...- 

Citrus  Junior  College.- 

Claremont  Graduate  School 

Claremont  Men's  College 

College  ot  Notre  Dame  -   

Committee     for     Advanced     Science 

Training 

Dominican  College,  San  Rafael 

Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  Inc 

Global  Marine,  Inc 

Harvey  Mudd  College 

Herpetologisfs  League 

Immaculate  Heart  College 

Institute  tor  Comparative  Biology 

Institute  of  Mathematical  Statistics 

Loma  Linda  University 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum 

Loyola  Ilni  varsity 

Marymount  College 

■lotthrop  Institute  of  Technology 

Occidontal  College. 

Orange  Coast  College.. 

Pacilic  College 

Pepperdine  College 

Pomona  College 

Rand  Corp 

Salk  Institute  for  Biology  Studies 

San  Diego  City  College 

San  Francisco  Women's  College 

Scripps  Clinic  and  Research  Foundation. 

St.  Mary's  College  of  California 

Standard  Research  Institute 

Stanford  University 

Stanford-Hopkins  Marine 

Stanford.  School  of  Medicine 

System  Development  Corp 

University  of  California.  Berkeley 

UCB-Richmond 

University  of  California.  Davis 

University  of  California,  Irvine. .-. 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles... 

UCLA  Medical  School 

University  of  California.  Riverside 

University  of  California,  San  Diego 

UCSD,  Scripns  Inst.,  Ocean 

University  of  California,  San  Francisco.. 
University  of  California.  Santa  Barbara 

University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz 

University  of  Redlands 

University  of  San  Oiego,  Women 

University  of  San  Francisco 

University  of  Santa  Clara 

University  of  Southern  California 

University  ot  the  Pacific 

University  of  Pacific.  Dillon 

Westmont  College 

Other  grants  and  contracts 

Subtotal 

COLORADO 

Adams  State  Colleg,? 

Children's  Asthma  Research  Institute.. 

Colorado  College- 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

Colorado  School  of  Mines  Founda- 
tion  

Colorado  State  College 

Colorado  State  University 

Colorado  Woman's  College.. 

Colorado-Wyomi"g  Academy  of  Science. 

Denver  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Fort  Lewis  College 

Fountain  Valley  School. 

Loretto  Heights  College 

Southern  Colorado  State  College 

Univ.  Corp.  for  Atmospheric  Research.. 
University  of  Colorado 

University    of    Colorado    Medical 

Center 

University  of  Denver 

Other  grants  and  contracts 

Subtotal 

CONNECTICUT 

Albertus  Magnus  College. 

American  Crystallographic  Association.. 
Central  Connecticut  State  College 


J2, 000 


3 

32.252 

3 

17,700 

3 

74,838 

1 

150,000 

15 

487, S86 

1 

2.0CO 

2 

46. 870 

2 

88,eco 

1 

33.7C0 

3 

105, SS6 

1 

lO.ulO 

1 

3. 600 

1 

7.515 

2 

28. 550 

2 

245.572 

1 

79.785 

5 

98,933 

1 

600 

3 

15,908 

1 

10, ceo 

1 

13,900 

3 

11,783 

5 

157,700 

2 

24.750 

1 

2.  SCO 

I 

8,300 

7 

60,460 

1 

2.000 

1 

3,300 

1 

3,830 

12 

239. 583 

2 

226,990 

1 

44,400 

1 

2,  COO 

1 

2,000 

4 

268,400 

2 

64,040 

6 

288, 423 

94 

7,061.308 

2 

544. 250 

10 

466. 020 

3 

339.402 

138 

8,559,928 

1 

48. COO 

36 

1.136.726 

16 

855. 782 

91 

5.199,741 

3 

126. 500 

31 

1,085.686 

31 

1.935.630 

28 

7.934.910 

6 

233. 566 

41 

1.548.973 

6 

211. 7G5 

9 

124, 320 

2 

6,000 

5 

64. 366 

12 

232.457 

40 

6.005,353 

5 

78,201 

3 

39. 795 

1 

2,000 

81 

89,650 

939      52, 539, 889 


12,500 

39, 500 

141.481 

36.900 

157.623 

161.000 

37 

1,799.992 

7,100 

5.650 

5.700 

6.990 

3.400 

52,620 

2.000 

10,422,100 

69 

3,275.325 

222,400 

13 

495,050 

2,364 

159 

16,849.695 

3 

20. 160 

1 

8,000 

3 

90,180 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION-GRANTS  AND 
CONTRACTS  AWARDED.  FISCAL  YEAR  1966— Continued 


Grantee  or  contractor 


Program  grants  and 
contracts 

Number     Amount, 


September  18,  1967 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


25875 


CONNECTICUT— Continued 

Connecticut  College 

Fairfield  University 

Hartford  Hospital 

Hartford  Seminary  Foundation 

Human  Relation  Area  Files 

Museum  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industry.. 

Soc.  General  Physiologists 

St.  Joseph  College 

Trim;/  College. 

University  of  Bridgeport 

University  of  Connecticut 

Wesleyan  U  niversi ty 

Yale  University 

Yale  University,  Peabody  Museum. 

Yale  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Yale-Columbia  U  Sou  Obser 

Other  grants  and  contracts 

Subtotal 

DELAWARE 
University  of  Delaware 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

American  Anthropological  Association.. 

American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science 

American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges. 

American  Chemical  Society- 

ACS-Chemical  Abstr  (Ohio) 

American  Council  on  Education 

American  Express  Co 

American  Friendsofthe  Middle  East 

American  Geological  Institute 

American  Geophysical  Union 

American  Institute  of  Biological  Sci- 
ences   

American  Psychological  Association 

American  Society  for  Engineering  Educa- 
tion  

American  Sociological  Association 

American  University 

Arcticlnsfituteof  North  America. 

Association  of  American  Geographers 

Brookings  Institution 

Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research 

Carnegie  Institute  ot  Washington 

Catholic  University  of  America 

Center  Applied  Linguistic 

Clements  Printing  Co..  Inc 

Commsn.  Eng.  Eouc.  (Illinois) 

Conference  Board  Math  Sci 

Courtesy  Travel  Service 

District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College.. 

Gallaudet  College..- - 

George  Washington  University 

Georgetown  University 

Georgetown  University  School  of 
Medicine 

Herner  &Co 

Howard  University 

John  I.  Thompson  &  Co 

Joint  Board  ot  Science  Education 

National  Academy  of  Science..   

National  Association  of  Biology  Teachers. 

National  Cncl.  Tchrs-  Math 

National  Fed,  Sci.  AS  &  Ind 

National  Planning  Association 

National  Science  Teachers  Association.. 

Nature  Conservancy 

Optical  Society  ot  America 

Pan  American  Union..     - 

Research  Foundation,  Children's  Hos- 
pital    

Society  of  American  Foresters 

Technology  Services,  Inc  — 

Water  Pollution  Control  Federation 

Other  grants  and  contracts 

Subtotal 

FLORIDA 

Brevard  Engineering  College... 

Comniunication  Research  Institute 

Fairchild  Tropical  Garden 

Florida  A,  &  M,  University 

Florida  Academy  ot  Science 

Florida  Atlantic  University 

Florida  Geological  Survey 

Florida  Presbyterian  College 

Florida  State  University 

New  College - -- 

Organization  for  Tropical  Studies 

Rollins  College 

Stetson  University 

University  of  Florida- 

University  of   Florida  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station 

University  of  Florida  Citrus  Experi- 
ment Station..-  


1 

17.970 

3 

24.370 

1 

6,900 

1 

16.520 

2 

128.400 

1 

10,075 

1 

3,700 

3 

26.450 

6 

45,100 

6 

ei.675 

28 

834, 482 

21 

987.186 

77 

5,019,967 

2 

40.900 

5 

249, 3C0 

1 

105,000 

9 

5.023 

175 

7.687.358 

23 


712.355 


258, 868 


4 

760. 685 

1 

4.674 

4 

179,670 

1 

216,608 

1 

11.500 

1 

75,000 

1 

9,000 

10 

2,035.019 

9 

279,720 

3 

65,349 

6 

323,690 

2 

31,608 

3 

469,127 

8 

258.159 

6 

329.516 

3 

594.047 

1 

226. 300 

1 

26. 553 

3 

759, 500 

18 

527,116 

1 

26,858 

1 

36,775 

3 

818.095 

1 

11,060 

1 

200. 000 

1 

2,000 

2 

140.790 

15 

1.215.731 

20 

493, 554 

3 

98, 200 

2 

4,505 

13 

258,788 

1 

13,663 

5 

61.680 

6 

1,982.515 

48,600 

3.250 

10,870 

189,716 

44, 520 

23,800 

29,000 

6,000 

35, 000 

6,000 

5,000 

1.400 

44 

18,770 

222      13,225,854 


2 

28,200 

2 

80, 700 

2 

160, 100 

3 

65,965 

1 

12.550 

3 

115.945 

I 

4.900 

4 

37.140 

43 

2.  527,  235 

1 

2,000 

3 

428, 590 

5 

41.950 

5 

61.  400 

50 

6, 693,  274 

1 

2,200 

1 

24, 200 

.ATIONAL  SCiENCl  FOUNDATION-GRANTS  AND 
Cu.iTR-^CIS  AWARDED,  FISCAL  YEAR  1966-Continued 


Grantee  or  contractor 


Program  grants  and 
contracts 

Number      Amount 


FLORIDA — Continued 

University  of  Florida — Continued 
University    of    Florida    College    of 

fr'edicine -       -  2 

University  of  Florida— Florida  State 

Museum 

University  of  Miami 

University   of    Miami    fnstitute   of 

Marine  Sciences 
University    of    Miami    School    of 

r^edicme - 

University  ot  South  Florida 

University  of  Tampa 

Other  grants  and  contracts 

Subtotal 

GEORGIA 

Agnes  Scott  College 

Albany  State  College.- 

Armstrong  State  College 

Atlanta  University 

Augusta  College 

Berry  College - 

Clark  College - 

Emory  University 

Emory  University— Yerkes  Primate. 

Fort  Valley  State  College 

Georgia  institute  of  Technology —   -   . 

Georgia  Snuthorn  College 

Georgia  State  College 

Medical  College  of  Georgia 

Mercer  University- 

Morehouse  College 

Morris  Brown  College 

Ogelthorpe  College 

Paine  College 

Piedmont  College 

Savannah  State  College 

Southern  Regional  Education  Board 

University  ot  Georgia 

West  Georgia  College 

Other  gra,;ts  and  contracts 

Subtotal 

HAWAII 

Bernice  P  Bishop  t.luseum 

Cliaminade  College  of  Honolulu 

Hawaii  Academy  of  Science 

University  o^  Hawaii — 

Otlier  grants  and  contracts 

Subtotal 

IDAHO 

Idaho  Academy  of  Scence. 

Idaho  State  University 

North.vest  Nazarene  College 

University  of  Idaho 

Other  grants  and  contracts 

Subtotal 

ILLINOIS 

American  Economic  Association 

American  Library  Association 

American  Society  of  Naturalists 

Associated  Colleges  of  Midwest 

Augustana  College.  - 

Aurora  College 

Bradley  University 

Central  States  Universities 

Chicago  City  Junior  College.  Amundsen- 
Chicago    City    Junior    College,    Loop 

Branch - 

Chicago  Medical  School 

Chicago  Natural  History  Museum 

Chicago  Park  District,  Adier 

Chicago  Planetarium  Society 

College  of  St.  FranciS- 

Commsn.  Eng.  Educ,  (DC) 

Council  tor  Biomedical  Career 

DePaul  University-  

Eastern  Illinois  ifniversity 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 

Illinois  State  Academy  of  Science 

Illinois  State  University-.. 

Illinois     Teachers     College,     Chicago, 

North 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

Kendall  College 

Knox  College- 

Lake  Forest  College 

Lewis  College — . 

Loyola  University 

Loyola  University  Medical  Center.. 

MacMurray  College 

f^idwest  Interlibrary  Center 

Millikin  University 

Monmouth  College 


$67, 700 


4 

1,175.250 

13 

378. 187 

21 

1.522,200 

1 

30,350 

13 

166. 432 

1 

2.000 

6 

3,089 

188 

13,631,607 

1 

5.?00 

2 

6S.930 

1 

ICOuO 

2 

265. 3S3 

2 

9.000 

1 

2.000 

2 

53. 430 

12 

331.492 

1 

7.  IGO 

1 

50.770 

25 

1, 193.  459 

2 

19,890 

2 

19.400 

3 

27.583 

2 

69, 5S0 

2 

5,600 

1 

51,960 

1 

4,300 

1 

2.000 

1 

4,100 

4 

90, 260 

1 

17,300 

32 

1,552,743 

3 

15,605 

5 

3.333 

111 

3. 883. 028 

5 

245, 050 

1 

7.500 

2 

9,380 

51 

2,495.591 

3 

2,511 

62 

2,761,032 

2 

39,340 

13 

243.636 

3 

17.200 

12 

373,659 

1 

540 

31 

674,375 

2 

28.  561 

1 

129.600 

1 

5,320 

2 

141,260 

1 

2,000 

2 

26. 170 

2 

55. 730 

2 

89.615 

1 

2.000 

1 

2.000 

4 

74. 240 

6 

150.540 

1 

47.020 

1 

10.535 

1 

1,600 

1 

12,065 

9 

74,115 

1 

79.920 

39 

1,348,303 

1 

9,520 

4 

61.769 

2 

10.890 

3 

91.230 

2 

3.800 

9 

214.420 

5 

76.680 

2 

16. 800 

10 

127.373 

2 

83. 100 

4 

27. 100 

2 

81.815 

3 

7.200 

1 

30. 000 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION— GRANTS  AND 
CONTRACTS  AWARDED,  FISCAL  YEAR  1966— Continued 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION-GRANTS  AND 
CONTRACTS  AWARDED,  FISCAL  YEAR  1966— Continued 


Grantee  or  contractor 


Program  grants  and 
contracts 

Number      Amount 


$2.  OOC 

25.000 

67. 250 

5.300 

8,900 

9.900 

233,512 

2,154,691 

58, 100 

30,  000 

3.100 

28,100 

7,540 

21,270 

57, 309 

522.249 

58.110 

2.100 

7.697,107 

5  ,400 
7. 039. 075 

397. 550 

151.800 
5.900 
2.000 
19. 138 

21.792.695 


ILLINOIS— Continued 

Mundelein  College. I 

National  Merit  Scholarships  Corp 1 

National  Opinion  Research  Center 6 

Newberry  Library 1 

North  Central  College 3 

North  Park  College  and  Theological 

Seminary 3 

Northern  Illinois  University 10 

Northwestern  University 45 

Northwestern  University  Medical 

School • 

Population  Association  of  America 1 

Principia  College -^  1 

Quincy  College 5 

Rockford  College J 

Roosevelt  University I 

Social  Research,  Inc j 

Southern  Illinois  University 21 

Southern  Illinois  University, 

Edwardsville 2 

SL  Dominic  College ' 

University  of  Chicago 72 

University  of  Chicago,  Argonne 

Laboratory 3 

University  of  Illinois 119 

University     of     Illinois,     Chicago 

Circle -  21 

University     of     Illinois     Medical 

Center 3 

Western  Illinois  University j 

Wheaton  College — .--  \ 

Other  grants  and  contracts 33 

Subtotal --    _   *85 

INDIANA 

Anderson  College 

Ball  State  University 

Butler  University 

Council  Bio,  Editors 

Oepauw  University 

Earlham  College 

Evansville  College 

Franklin  College  of  Indiana 

Goshen  College 

Hanover  College 

Indiana  Academy  of  Science 

Indiana  Central  College 

Indiana  State  University 

I ndlana  University 

Indiana  University  Foundation 

Indiana  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine  --- 

Indiana  University  at  South  Bend. . 

tHanchester  College 

Purdue  University 

Purdue  University  at  Fort  Wayne  . 
Purdue  University  at  Hammond — 
Purdue  University  Research  Foun- 
dation  

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute... 

St.  Mary  s  College 

Tri-State  College... 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

Valparaiso  University 

Vincennes  University  Junior  College 

Wabash  College.... 

Other  grants  and  contracts 

Subtotal 

IOWA 

Buena  Visia  College 

Central  College 

Clarke  College- 

Coe  College 

Cornell  College 

Dordt  College. 

Drake  University 

Graceland  College 

Grinneil  College 

Iowa  Academy  ol  Science 

Iowa  State  University 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

Loras  College.. 

Luther  College-- 

Morningside  College - 

Northwestern  College 

Parson's  College 

Simpson  College 

St,  Ambrose  College 

State  College  of  Iowa 

University  of  Dubuque 

University  of  Iowa • 

University   of     Iowa     College    of 

Medicine 

Wartburg  College 

Westmar  College 

Other  grants  and  contracts 

Subtotal 


1 

3,800 

7 

98,710 

3 

61.430 

1 

9.500 

8 

96. 650 

10 

179.546 

6 

17,940 

1 

46.610 

2 

9,100 

1 

5,700 

1 

13,370 

1 

6.070 

2 

14.180 

3 

36. 255 

57 

2.641.010 

3 

77,950 

1 

5.640 

1 

12.520 

28 

4,861.676 

2 

8.700 

1 

2,000 

43 

1,846.249 

5 

74,300 

2 

1.400 

1 

15.000 

43 

3.682.786 

8 

120.079 

1 

2.000 

2 

55. 568 

13 

6.545 

256 

14.012.738 

2 

22, 280 

7,800 

5,100 

41,550 

33.174 

12,260 

140,210 

4,200 

19.920 

28.815 

1,494.462 

3.100 

16,800 

7,400 

4,930 

2.000 

11.700 

12.600 

3.300 

346. 450 

4.600 

1,803.611 

50.000 

15.700 

1,200 

630 

124 

4.093.792 

Grantee  or  contractor 


Program  grants  and 
contracts 

Number     Amount 


KANSAS 

Butler  County  Junior  College 1             ^2. 000 

CoHeyville  College 1              l.'OO 

College  of  Emporia 1           ,,?'iSs 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College 5           "S-fsS 

Friends  University 1             ,„•„?? 

Kansas  Academy  of  Science 3           ,??•!}" 

Kansas  State  College.  Pittsburg 6           l**-"? 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College 6        ,  J^''^;? 

Kansas  Stale  University 36       l."9,0W 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 1              3,10U 

Marymount  College 1              5.|°° 

Otta.va  University 1              2,bOU 

Southwestern  College 1              '."xS 

St.  Benedict's  College 3             9,30U 

St.  Louis  University-St  Mary  College 

(Missouri) - ----- 

Sterling  College 1               UgO 

TaborCollege 2        ,  ,Ji  JfS 

Ui.iversitv  of  Kansas 54        1,692,453 

University  of   Kansas,  Center  tor 

Research *          16Z,9og 

University  of  Kansas,  Medicai  Cen-  ,-,  ten 

(gf 4                         W/,   jbU 

Washburn  University  of  topeka 5            f^HS 

Wiciita  State  University 5             'T'?., 

Other  grants  and  contracts 3              '■  '*'' 

Subtotal 1«5       4,239,323 

KENTUCKY 

Alice  Lloyd  College )            ,\\^ 

Asbury  College —  \            23,300 

Bellarmine  College 3             ^i'Snn 

Berea  College 5              /,  bou 

Brescia  College  . - f              if^ 

Catherine  Spalding  College J            ^•""" 

Centre  College  of  Kentucky *            ^2,3BS 

Eastern  Kentucky  University s              ^^ 

Kentucky  Academy  of  Science -•-  1             .('cno 

Morehead  State  University 2          ,  i'Sj)^ 

Murray  State  University  Foundation....  3           "i'?^n 

St.  Catherine  Junior  College {               ^■^"" 

Translyvania  College ^^  fxi 

Union  College  . .   ..  --  2,^^" 

University  of  Kentucky... ■-  '            oa  Jtu 

Univer-.itv  ot   Kentucky,   Kentucky 

Research  Foundation ..  is          «»./»/ 

University    of    Kentucky,    Medical  ^^  ^^ 

University  cfLouisVilie!!"."" ---  12            201.888 

U.iiversily  of  Louisville,  School  of  ^ 

Medicine |              i  tm 

Ursulme  College    ^            J,-\^ 

Villa  Madonna  College '             mim 

Western  Kentucky  University ^  "•'" 

Subtotal ^    __L«".664 

LOUISIANA 

Centenary  College 2             U'SSS 

Oillard  University }             fi-iSj 

Grambling  College „ '        c  ,i,  jY^ 

Louisiana  State  University.  Baton  Rouge.  42        =-''?^'!ir 

Louisiana  State  University.  New  Orleans.  7             i«-f" 

Louisiana  Academy  of  Science j            71'jqi 

Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute 0           icj'tc 

Loyola  University '3            ,nma 

McNeese  State  (College f            ^"■ViV 

Nicholls  State  College '            5°' 'f  H 

Northeast  Louisiana  State  College 6             ^b.  jiu 

Northwestern  State  College  of  Louisiana.  '           ,Sf'qft 

Southern  University  and  A.  &M.  College.  8          ^%-Ul 

St.  Mary's  Dominican  College -J       j  tt?' «n 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana --  ^^        i.otw.oou 

Tulane    University,  Delta    Primate 

Research iui,**uu 

Tulane     University,     School     of 

Medicine '             il' „, 

University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana...  6            ='■"' 

Xavier  University '                i'fii3 

Other  grants  and  contracts ^  ' 

Subtotal -. ^     W.i79 

MAINE 

Bowdoin  College..... ^\           *g^.201 

Colby  College f            ss.'^u 

Farmington  State  College j              "-"^ 

Gorham  State  College '             itkjs 

Jackson  Laboratory ----.  2             J'.o" 

Math    Association    of    America    (New 

York)... -     :     """'oi'ann 

Mount  Desert  Island  Bio.  lab }               ^'uS, 

Nasson  College. - -  1              ^•'"" 

Northern    New    England    Academy    ot 

Science... }              2  nnn 

Ricker  College }              i'^XX 

St.  Joseph's  College »             ^.luu 
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N1TI0N4L  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION-CRANTS  AND 
CONTRACTS  AWARDED.  FISCAL  YEAR  1966— Continued 


Gra-ite?  zr  contracfor 


Program  grants  and 
contracts 

Number     Amount 


MAINE — Continued 

University  o(  Maine 

Ottier  grants  and  contracts 

Subtotal 

MARYLAND 

American  Institute  of  Nutrition  

American  Insts  Res   Benaw.  Sci..   

American  Society  Pharm,  &  Exp  Ther.. 
American  Society  of  Zoologists  (Mich- 
igan)   

Aslonia-Werke. .  . .  .'■ 

Association  tor  Cultural  Interchange... 

AstratMms.  Inc.   .         

Catmsv'He  Coimunit/  College.    

Computer  U'^age  Development  Corp. ... 

Entomologies.  Society  or  America 

E»e  Research  Fajndadon  of  Bethesda.. 
Fe'"f»r3tio"  ot  American  Soc.  Exp.  BiO.. 

General  Electric  Co 

Goucher  College. 

Hood  College  .  

Johns  Hopkins  U" I. ersity 

Johns  MTpkir.s  University  School  oJ 

Ve'l'C  ne 

Loyola  Colle,ie 

Mar  I  land  A  cater  v  of  Science 

Morgan  State  Collpje 

Mount  St   Ag"-.-,  Or  .l-g" - 

Mount  St   Vary's  College. 
National  Biomelicai  Research  Founda- 
tion   

SI  Joseph  College 

St.  Mary  5  College  ot  Maryland 

Towion  State  College 

University  of  Maryland 

University  o'  Maryland,  Chesapeake 
Biomedical  ... 

Uniuersity  of  Maryland  School  ot 

Medicine 

Washington  College 

Western  Maryland  College 

ether  grants  and  contracts 

Subtotal 


MASSACHUSEHS 


Abt  Associates,  Inc 

American  Meleorological  Society 

Amherst  College     . 

Anna  M.uia  College  tor  Women 

Arthur  0   Lit'le.  Inc  

Assumption  CoHeje       

Augustinian  College,  Merrimack.. 

Boston  C.iilt'ge 

Boston  Uni.er  :ity. 

Boston  University,  School  of  Medi- 

Brandeis  University 

Chi.drens  Cancer  Research  Foundation. 

Clark  University.. 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Eastern  Nazarene  College 

Educational  Services,  Inc 

Emmanuel  College 

Foundation  Research  Nervous  System.. 

Garland  Junior  Co  lege 

Gordon  College 

Harvard  University 

Harvard  University  Medical  School.. 

Harvard  University— Radclitte  Col- 
lege . 

Information  Dynamics  Corp. 

Information  Management. 

Lowell  Technological  institute 

Marine  Biological  Laboratory 

Massachusetts  Bay  Community  College. 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

New  England  Medical  Center  Hospitals. 

Northeastern  University 

Potter  &  McArthur.  Inc 

Regis  College     

Retina  Foundation 

Roberts  Peabody  Archaeological 

Simmons  College. ...   

Smith  College. 

Southeastern   Massachusetts  Technical 

Institute  . 

Springfield  College    

St.  Stephen's  College  

State  College  at  Bndgewater 

Tufts  University 

Tutts  Uni  *ersity  School  ot  Dentistry. 

Tufts  University  School  of  Medicine. 


9 

$184,910 

1 

2,800 

37 

790, 652 

10.000 

23,900 

1,000 

10,550 

13,128 

6,765 

15.000 

4,300 

42.224 

21.870 

40,700 

873 

2.250 

86.  525 

7.200 

2, 750,  723 

33,100 

6.100 

13.150 

155,010 

8.400 

2,200 

40,000 

5.000 

9,100 

4.000 

1,840,297 

8.400 

84.000 

8.800 

54. 270 

13.399 

5.322.234 

39.200 

717.932 

231.767 

1.50O 

105.200 

46.160 

18.500 

13 

442.  203 

18 

445.893 

116.450 

31 

1,325,667 

105.800 

13 

297, 554 

13 

174.340 

46, 160 

11 

3,  820,  285 

19,200 

45.300 

2.700 

23,000 

84 

4.514.217 

254. 900 

11.520 

6.978 

82.018 

31.057 

252. 600 

8.600 

158.300 

71 

7,092,579 

71.332 

30.000 

14 

297. 602 

8,000 

3,000 

50,000 

37.600 

49.370 

84.994 

40. 520 

11.200 

13.200 

63.085 

25 

510.241 

34,000 

76.000 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION-«RANTS  AND 
CONTRACTS  AWARDED,  FISCAL  YEAR  1966— Continued 


Grantee  or  contractor 


Program  grants  and 
contracts 

Number     Amount 


MASSACHUSETTS— Continued 

University  of  Massachusetts 43  $1,405,215 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Bos- 
ton.....   2  28,300 

University  of  Massachusetts.  Cran- 
berry Exp 1  ,1.650 

W.  E.  Howell  Associates,  Inc 1  95.175 

Wellesley  College ^  113.464 

Wentworth  Institute 1  73,945 

Wheaton  College <  ".f?" 

Williams  College  7  233.051 

Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  institute....  22  4, 276, 510 

Worcester  Federation  of  Experimental  ... 

Biology    5  187,000 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 11  184.734 

Other  grants  and  contracts 27  14,581 

Subtotal 514     28.469,269 

MICHIGAN 

Adrian  College 2  31,180 

Albion  College 6  31,052 

Alma  College... 3  25,100 

American  Association  of  Physics  Teach- 
ers    - 1  25,940 

American  Society  for  Microbiology 2  20,750 

American  Society  of  Zoologists  (MD) 

Andrews  University 3  43.300 

Animal  Behavior  Society 1  ,i'?99 

Association  of  Asian  Studies 1  20.000 

Calvin  College 2  i5l5S 

Central  Michigan  University 3  124,840 

Eastern  Michigan  University 6  98,870 

Grand  Valley  State  College 3  2'' 5* 

Great  Lakes  College  Association 1  212,000 

Hope  College 6  '28,470 

Interuniversity  Communication  Council.  2  90,000 

Kalamazoo  College 5  44,880 

Lake  Michigan  College 1  2.300 

Mercy  College  ot  Detroit 1  10,000 

Michigan  Academy  of  Science 2  17,255 

Michigan  State  University 62  4,822,978 

Michigan  Technological  University 12  174,859 

North  Central  Michigan  College 1  2,000 

Northern  Michigan  University 10  193,511 

Oakland  University 12  85,300 

University  of  Detroit 12  458,611 

University  of  Michigan -  110  4,759,478 

University    of    Michigan    Medical 

School 1  60,000 

Wayne  State  University  36  1.139,418 

Wayne  State  University  School  of 

Medicine     - 1  60,000 

Western  Michigan  University 19  506,674 

Other  grants  and  contracts 14  8,458 

Subtotal 341  13.237.280 

MINNESOTA 

Augsburg  College 3  22.347 

Bemid)i  State  College 3  57.480 

Bethany  Lutheran  College 1  500 

Carleton  College 7  158.665 

College  of  St.  Catherine 3  20.170 

College  of  St.  Teresa 2  36.560 

College  of  St.  Thomas 1  49.300 

Concordia  College.  Moorhead 2  11.509 

Cnncordia  College.  St.  Paul 1  2,000 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College 4  20,400 

Hamline  University <  47.920 

Macalester  College 3  108.760 

Mankato  State  College  1  2.000 

Minnesota  Academy  of  Science 3  151,365 

Moorhead  State  College 2  13,400 

Mount  Mary  College.  Convent  of  Our 

Lady  of  Good  Counsel  (Wisconsin). 

North  Star  Research   &  Development 

Institute        1  165,605 

St  Cloud  State  College 2  66.190 

St  John's  University 2  16.500 

St  Mary's  College 14  226.280 

St  Olaf  College 8  58.477 

University  of  Minnesota 83  3,988,705 

University  of  Minnesota.  Duluth...  6  70.040 

University    of    Minnesota    Medical 

School  -.  .   -     2  72,800 

Universityol  Minnesota,  Morris    ..  2  6,700 

University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul..  10  351.850 

Winona  State  College Z  ".860 

Other  grants  and  contracts 5  2.982 

Subtotal 177  5.801.365 

MISSISSIPPI 

Alcorn     Agricultural     &     Mechanica' 

College     2  80.770 

Jackson  State  College 2  61.345 

Millsaps  College 10  91.744 

Mississippi  Academy  of  Science 1  14,360 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUHDATION-GRANTS  AND 
CONTRACTS  AWARDED,  FISCAL  YEAR  1956-Continued 


Grantee  or  contractor 


Program  grants  and 
contracts 

Number     Amount 


MISSISSIPPI— Continued 

Mississippi  State  College  lor  Women... 

Mississippi  State  University 

Tougaloo  (killege 

University  of  Mississippi 

University  of  Southern  Mississippi 

Subtotal... 

MISSOURI 

Academy  of  Science,  St.  Louis 

Central  Missouri  State  College 

Drury  College 

Fontbonne  College 

Institute  of  Medical  Education  and  Re- 
search  

Metropolitan  Junior  College 

Missouri  Academy  of  Science 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden 

Northeast     Missouri     State     Teacher 

College 

Notre  Dame  College 

Park  College 

Rockhurst  College. 

Southeast  Missouri  State  College 

Southwest  Missouri  State  College 

St.  Louis  University - - 

St  Louis  University,  School  of 

Medicine 

St.  Louis  University-St.  Mary's 

College  (Kansas) 

Stephens  College 

University  of  fHissouri.  Columbia 

University  of  F/lissouri,  School  of 

Medicine 

University  ot  Missouri,  Kansas  City 

University  of  Missouri.  Rolla 

Washington  University 

Washington  University,  School  of 

Medicine. 

Webster  College... - 

William  Jewell  College 

Other  grants  and  contracts 

Subtotal 

MONTANA 

Carroll  College 

Eastern  Montana  College 

Montana  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Montana  College  ot  Mineral  Science  and 

Technology 

Montana  State  University 

University  of  Montana 

University  of  Montana  Foundation  . 

Subtotal 

NEBRASKA 

Chadron  State  College 

College  of  SL  Mary 

Creighton  University 

Creighton  University,  School  of 
Medicine 

Hastings  College.. 

Midland  Lutheran  College 

Municipal  University  ot  Omaha 

fiebraska  Academy  of  Science 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

University  of  Nebraska. 

Wayne  State  College 

Subtotal. 

NEVADA 

Foresta  Ocean  and  Mountain  Studies.. . 

University  of  Nevada 

University  ot  Nevada— Nevada 
Southern 

Subtotal 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Belknap  College 

Dartmouth  College 

Dartmouth  College  Medical  School. 

St.  Anselem's  College 

University  of  New  Hampshire 

Other  grants  and  contracts 

Subtotal 

NEW  JERSEY 

Alpine  Geophysical  Association 

American  Astronomical  Society 

Clay  Minerals  Society 


1 

$2,000 

14 

330, 601 

5 

29,070 

14 

453,444 

1 

53,800 

50       1.117,134 


11,015 
3,500 

11,700 
2,500 

20,000 
2.O0O 
8,495 

40,900 

17 

79. 840 

2,000 

7,000 

55.310 

56,510 

45,440 

327,721 

98,250 

34 

9,160 

57.060 

2.072,330 

10 
32 
36 

20,000 
142,675 
953,884 

1.518.505 

414,700 

505.830 

8.400 

2.110 

176 

6,476,835 

2,300 
5,000 
5,140 

21 

10 

5 

15,400 
329,296 
301,763 

121,022 

43 


780,921 


4 

45.990 

1 

1,700 

4 

9?,  980 

? 

44, 300 

? 

10,900 

1 

4,300 

4 

99. 130 

1 

10.410 

8 

104, 190 

?9 

657,  586 

2 

4.500 

58        1. 078.  886 


1 
21 


4 
26 


17,500 
624,313 

76,  %0 


718.773 


1 

2,000 

3? 

1,083.249 

? 

102,000 

? 

15.000 

?3 

1,048.705 

4 

2.405 

64       2, 253. 359 


1.723.024 

23, 255 

1.150 
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NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION-GRANTS  AND 
CONTRACTS  AWARDED.  FISCAL  YEAR  1%6— Continued 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION-GRANTS  AND 
CONTRACTS  AWARDED,  FISCAL  YEAR  1966— Continued 


Grantee  or  contractor 


Program  grants  and 
contracts 

Number     Amount 


Grantee  or  contractor 


Program  grants  and 
contracts 

Number     Amount 


Grantee  or  contractor 


Program  grants  and 
contracts 

Number     Amount 


NEW  JERSEY— Continued 

Drew  University - 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  University 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  University— 

Florham-Madison -. 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  University— 

Teaneck 

Foundation     of     Advanced     Graduate 

Studies  in  Engineering...- 

Fiber  Society,  Inc 

Glassboio  Stale  College 

Institute  tor  Advanced  Study 

Monmouth  College 

Montclair  State  College 

New  Jersey  Academy  of  Science 

New  Jersey  College  ot  Medicine  and 

Dentistry - 

New  Jersey  Mental  Research  and  De- 
velopment    

Newark  College  of  Engineering 

Princeton  University 

Rider  College. 

Rutgers.  The  State  University 

Rutgers  University,  Medical  school. 

Rutgers.  University,  Newark 

Seton  Hall  University 

St.  Peter's  College - 

Stevens  Instituteot  Technology 

Union  Junior  College 

Upsala  College.- 

Other  grants  and  contracts 


1 
2 

47 
3 

42 
1 
5 
7 
3 

20 
1 
1 

10 


$59,390 
10,520 

27,800 

30,640 

9,030 

1,500 

4,700 

449. 700 

10.070 

97.180 

16.985 

28.900 

8.800 

21.380 

3.810,124 

53. 080 

6,067.340 

73.000 

776,847 

94,339 

27, 140 

539. 358 

6.600 

1.900 

8.686 


Subtotal. 


175      13.983,338 


NEW  MEXICO 

Eastern  New  Mexico  University 

Museum  of  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  Academy  of  Science 

New  Mexico  Highlands  University.    ... 
New  Mexico  Institute  ol  Mining  &  Tech- 
nology.      

New  Mexico  State  University 

University  of  Albuqueraue 

University  ol  New  Mexico 

Western  New  Mexico  University 

Other  grants  and  contracts 


4 
3 
1 
4 

12 

26 

1 

33 

2 

2 


103.880 

54,530 

7,405 

100, 556 

521,635 

1.165.815 

2,000 

<5,099 

20, 500 

1.470 


Subtotal. 


88       2.947.890 


NEW  YORK 

Adelphi  University 

Alfred  University. 

American  Geographical  Society 

American   Institute  of  Chemical   Engi- 
neers  - 

American  Instituteot  Physics 

American  Museum  ol  Natural  History.. 

American  Phytopathological  Society 

American  Society  ot  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers  

American  Standards  Association 

Association  of  Computing  Machinery. .. 

Associated  Universities 

Bank  Street  College  of  Education 

Boyce  Thompson  Institute.  Plant 

Brooklyn  Children's  Museum 

Canisius  College. .---- 

City  University,  New  York  City  Univer- 
sity  - --.-- 

City  University  of  New  York,  City 
University,  New  York  Founda- 
tion  

City  University  of  New  York.  Brooklyn 

College - ^-  ■  ■ ,-  - 

City  Universitv  of  New  York.  Brook- 
lyn College  Found.ition. 

City    University    of    New    York,    City 

College.. 

City  College  Research  Foundation.. 
City    University    of    New    York— Com- 
munity College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  . 
City   University   ol   New   York,   Hunter 

(College 

City  University  ot  New  York.  Hunter 

College  Foundation 

City  University  of   New  York,  Queens 

(College 

City  University  of  New  York.  Queensboro 

Community 

Clarkson  College  of  Technology 

Cnd.  Soc  Sci  Dita  Archive 

Cold  Spun?  Harbor  Laboratory. 

Colgate  University 

College  ot  Mount  St.  Vincent 

College  of  St  Rose 

Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  Barnard  Col- 
lege... - 

Columbia  University  College  of  Phy- 
sicians  --- 

Columbia  University,  Lament  Ob- 
servatory  


11 

188,584 

5 

70, 279 

8 

199, 600 

4 

72,400 

5 

291,085 

15 

322,770 

1 

3,500 

? 

19,016 

1 

350 

2 

69, 870 

1 

2,000 

1 

8,180 

5 

143,920 

1 

11,000 

2 

11,200 

128,953 


4 

180,374 

18 

326,097 

2 

85,930 

20 

418,619 

1 

4,400 

9 

127,123 

1 

20,000 

7 

153,340 

1 

26 
2 
3 

15 

1 

4 

46 

10,110 

642,026 

366,300 

135,600 

216.546 

3,300 

24, 070 

3,373,739 

1 

1,400 

9 

434.800 

29 

3.066,200 

NEW  YORK— Continued 

Columbia  University- Continued 

Columbia    University,    New    York 

School  of  Social  Work 

Columbia  University  Teachers  Col- 
lege  

Cooper  Union 

Cornell  University,  endowed 

Cornell  University,  State 

D'Youville  College 

Dominican  College  of  Blauvelt 

Engineering  Index,  Inc  .- 

Engineering  Society  Library. 

Engineers  Joint  Council 

Fordham  University-.- 

Good  Counsel  College - 

Hamilton  College  

Haskins  Laboratories.  Inc — 

Health  Research.  InC- 

Health  Research,  Roswell  Park 

Hobart  &  William  Smith  Colleges 

Hotstra  University 

Houghton  College 

Institute  of  Electric  &  Electronic  Engi- 
neers  - 

Institute  of  International  Education 

lona  College - 

Long  Island  University 

Long  Island   University,   Brooklyn 

Pharmacy 

Long  Island  University,  C.  W.  Post. 
Long  Island  University.  Southamp- 
ton   

M  Rosenblatt  &  Sons,  Inc 

Manhattan  College 

Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred 

Heart 

Ma rist  College. ..  J —  -.-  - 

Mathematical   Association   ot   America 

(ME) 

Metallurgical  Society  ol  AIME 

Modern      Language     Association     ot 

Amerca  -•-■ 

Museum    ol    American    Indian,    Heye 

Foundation 

National  Educational  TV.. 

National  Industrial  Conlerence  Board. . 

New  School  for  Social  Research 

New  York  Academy  of  Science 

New  York  Botanical  Garden 

New  York  Medical  College -. 

New  York  University.   - 

New     York     University     IMedical 

Center -   

New   York    University,    University 

Heights  Center 

New  York  Zoological  Society 

Niagara  University 

Notre  Dame  College,  Staten  Island 

New  York  Society,  Reliel  of  Ruptured 

and  Crippled •- 

Pace  College-- - -•- 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 

Pratt  Institute 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

RMhester  Institute  of  Technology 

Rockefeller  University- 

Rosary  Hill  College. 

Russell  Sage  College 

Skidmore  College  

Social  Science  Research  Council 

Special  Libraries  Association 

St.  Bernardine  of  Siena  College 

St  Bonaventure  University. 

St.  Francis  College 

St  John  Fisher  College 

St.  John's  University 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Suny  Community  College,  Auburn 

Suny  Community  College,  Jefferson 

Suny  Community  College,  Nassau 

Suny  Community  College,  Niagara 

Suny  Community  College.  Westchester.. 

Suny  Foundation,  Binghamton — 

Suny  Foundation.  Buffalo.- 

Suny  Foundation.  Stony  Brook 

Suny  Foundation  College,  Albany 

Suny  Foundation  College.  Buffalo 

Suny  Foundation  College.  Cortland 

Suny  Foundation  College.  Fredonia 

Suny  Foundation  Collece.  Gereseo 

Suny  Foundation  Collete  New  Paltz  ... 

Suny  Foundation  College.  Oneota 

Suny  Foundation  Collepc,  Oswego    ..   . 
Suny  Foundation  College.  Plattsburgh.. 

Suny  Foundat'on  Collece.  Potsdam 

Suny  Foundat'on  College.  Maritime 

Suny  Foundation,  DownstLle  Med 

Sunv  Foundation.  Upstate  Med 

Syracuse  University  „  ,,    -■ 

State  University,  New  York  College 

of  Forestry 
Syracuse  University,  Utica  College.. 


56 

8 
3 


$19,000 

132,240 

19.700 

, 434, 588 

572,600 

3,400 

9,910 

605.400 

19,000 

54,725 

375,003 

2,000 

64,846 

79,400 

98, 800 

298, 165 

2,000 

39.860 

2,000 

216,500 

190 

11,500 

15,200 

1,400 
34,600 

12,000 
42.000 
130,230 

9,900 
4,000 

729, 090 

1.100 

1,465 

54.900 

50,610 

3,000 

10,366 

6,000 

440, 160 

62, 832 

2,022.433 

164,300 

250,000 

98.700 

2,100 

4,000 

3.145 

24.850 

4,219,028 

61,280 

1.435,526 

53, 105 

852,145 

47,700 

1,200 

15,200 

190, 800 

135,070 

1,600 

10.366 

20,000 

2.400 

62, 783 

76,007 

2.000 

1,100 

2.900 

600 

5,300 

124,558 

950,  392 

646,  261 

184.188 

29.  220 

1,000 

63. 800 

17,730 

31.160 

91.630 

66. 400 

2,000 

103.970 

31.  850 

50.  583 

105. 100 

2.071.735 

273, 074 
37.000 


NEW  YORK— Continued 

Union  College. 

Union  College.  Albany  Med 

University  of  Rochester.   

University  ol  Rochester  School  ot 

Medicine  8  Dentistry. 

University  ot  the  State  of  New  York 

Vassar  College  

Waldemar  Medical  Research 

Foundation - 

Wells  College  

Yeshiva  University _. 

Yeshiva  University,  EinstelivSetiool 

of  Medicine 

Other  grants  and  contracts 


1 
56 

5 
1 
8 

3 

1 

23 


$232,  206 

19,550 

4. 694. 654 

146,300 

17,300 

152,110 

48,965 

44, 900 

957, 324 


9  556, 000 

48  47, 228 


Subtotal. 


949     40,366,087 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College   ol 
North  Caiolina.  .  

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College — 

Bennett  College 

Duke  University     

Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory. 
Duke  Universitv  School  ol  Medicine. 

East  Carolina  College  

Fayetleville  State  College 

Greensboro  College  

Guilford  College.  Greensboro 

Highlands  Biological  Station.... 

Lenoir-Rhync  College  

Livingston  College 

Louisburg  College 

North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 

North  Carolina  Wesleyan  College 

North  Carolina  Academy  ol  Science 

Pteiffer  College 

St.  Augustine  s  College.     

University   ot    North   Carolina,   Chapel 

Hill  ..  --,_-, 

University  ol  North  Carolina  School 
ol  liiledicine  

University  ol  North  Carolina,  Charlotte. 

University  ot  North  Carolina,  Greens- 
boro.-   .,-  - - 

University    ol    North    Carolina,    North 
Carolina  State  Univer:ity,  Raleigh... 

Wake  Forest  Cnlleg'  

Western  Carolina  College 

Wilmington  College 

Wingate  College 

Other  grants  and  contracts 


5 

239  420 

3 

48.100 

1 

36.815 

41 

3,838,970 

fi 

223,900 

8 

471.700 

in 

113,690 

1 

2,000 

I 

10,200 

1 

3.700 

1 

17.000 

1 

3,900 

1 

2,000 

1 

2,000 

7 

104.810 

1 

4.100 

1 

18.270 

1 

6,500 

6 

109.140 

34 

2.022,594 

3 

161,400 

5 

19.565 

8 

169. 239 

41 

5.550,511 

11 

209.560 

3 

37,880 

7 

5,300 

1 

2.000 

5 

3,337 

Subtotal  

NORTH  DAKOTA 


206      13.437.601 


Minot  State  College 

North  Dakota  Academy  ot  Science 

North  Dakota  State  University 

University  ol  North  Dakota ....- 

University  ol  North  Dakota  School 

of  Medicine 

Other  grants  and  contracts 


4 

1 

20 
17 


Subtotal. 


44 


36.040 

3.430 

340.594 

497,863 

40,400 
380 

"918,707 


OHIO 

Acs-Chem.  Abstr.  (DC) 

Antioch  College.--. 

Baldwin-Wallace  College • 

Battelle  Memorial  Institute • 

Bowling  Green  State  University 

Capital  University 

Case  Institute  of  Technology 

Central  State  University 

Charles  F.  Kettering  Research 

Laboratory 

Cleveland  State  University 

College  of  Mount  St  Joseph-on-tlie- 

Ohio .- 

College  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Springs 

College  of  Wooster 

Cuyahoga  Community  College 

Denison  University 

Electron  Microsc,  Soc,  ot  America 

Goodyear  Aerospace  (k)rp 

Heidelberg  College 

Hiram  College 

Institutum  Divi,  Thomae... 

John  Carroll  Ijniversity 

Kent  State  University 

Kenyon  College 

Marietta  College. 

Mary  Manse  College 

Miami  University 

Mount  Union  College 

Muskingum  College 

Notre  Dame  College 

Oberlin  College 

Ohio  Academy  of  Science 


13 

175,354 

4 

110,300 

7 

41,525 

in 

263,690 

1 

40,640 

36 

1,478,846 

3 

36,590 

165,900 

19,660 

4.900 

3.800 

42.019 

2.000 

36,535 

6.000 

37.922 

10.300 

10.600 

6,400 

53, 525 

15 

377,704 

55,633 

6,100 

1.000 

195.630 

22.000 

82,788 

6,900 

1? 

175.583 

37.785 
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NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION-GRANTS  AND 
CONTRACTS  AWARDED,  FISCAL  YEAR  196$— Continued 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION— GRANTS  Ar,D 
CONTRACTS  AWARDED,  FISCAL  YEAR  1966-Conlinue(l 


Grantee  ar  contiactor 


Program  grants  and 
contracts 

Number      Amount 


OHIO — Continjed 

Ohio  State  U-i.5i5ity 24      $1,985.7% 

Ohio    Stjte    University    Research 

FounJjtion _ 61        2.850.680 

Ohio  Stale  University,  Wright  State 

Coiiese 

Ohio  University  - 

Ohio  Weclevan  Uni.ersity 

Our  Ladv,  Cincinnati  College.. 

Rio  Grande  College.- 

University  of  Akron 

University  of  Cincinnati - - 

University  ot  Cinncinnati  College  of 

f»fle<JiCine 

University  of  Dayton 

University  of  Toledo    -. -. 

University  of  Tolelo,  Research  Fund. 
Wes'ern  Reser.e  University. .         

Western  Reserve  University,  School 

ot  Me  licme 

Wilrningto-.  Cillege 

Wittenber?  U-iversity 

Xavier  Ur.versity. .    - 

Youngsto^n  University.. 

Other  grants  and  contracts 

Subtotal 

OKLAHOMA 

Bethany-Nazarene  College 

Central  State  College.   .._ 

Langston  University 

Murray  State  Agricultural  College 

Northwestern  State  College 

Oklahoma  Academy  ot  Science 

Oklahoma  Baptist  University 

Oklahoma  Mertical  Research  Foundation. 
Oklaho-na  State  University. . 
Panhandle  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College       

Southeastern  State  College 

Southwestern  State  College 

Un. versify  of  Oklahoma 

University    of    Oklahoma    Medical 
School 

University  of  Oklahoma  Research 

Institute    .  

University  of  Tulsa 

Other  grants  and  contracts 

Subtotal 

OREGON 

Eastern  Oregon  College... 

Genetics  Society  of  America 

George  FoK  College 

Lewis  and  Clark  College  

Lmfield  College  -   

Linheld  College  Research  Institute. 

Marylhurst  College  .   

Oregon  Academy  of  Science 

Oregon  College  of  Education 

Oregon  State  University 

Oregon   State    University    Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station... 

Oregon  State  University  Marine 

Science  Center 

Pacific  University.    

Portland  State  College 

Reed  College  ..         

Souttiern  Orogon  College 

University  of  Oregon 

University     of     Oregon,     Medical 
School     

University  nf  Oregon,   Museunn  of 

Natunl  History 

University  of  Portland — 

Willamette  University 

Other  grants  and  contracts 

Subtotal 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Academy    of    Natural    Sciences.    Phila- 

delonia        .    .   . 

Albert  Einstein  Medical  Center 

Albrijht  College 

Allegheny  College 

Allegheny  General  Hospital 

Alliance  College 

American  Folklore  Society 

American  Society  for  Testing  and 

Materials   

Beaver  Coileje 

Biological  Abstracts 

Bryn  Ma*r  Colleae 

Bucknell  University - 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Carnegie  Museum. 

Chatham  College 

College  Misericord ia 


2 

24.950 

14 

439. 970 

7 

209. 660 

I 

1.500 

1 

4.400 

7 

126.583 

U 

222.045 

2 

37. 000 

3 

63.430 

8 

64.  246 

2 

26. 000 

26 

621.649 

3 

87.800 

1 

3.800 

4 

44,785 

3 

20.020 

1 

8,540 

U 

6.416 

355 

10.356.899 

1 

3.700 

2 

28.600 

1 

8,000 

I 

3.100 

2 

55.450 

3 

21.830 

2 

8.100 

3 

115.800 

27 

781,156 

2 

10.  000 

4 

126.810 

6 

69.150 

22 

856.667 

1 

33,700 

14 

493.  580 

6 

128.953 

1 

433 

33 

2.735.039 

1 

12.020 

1 

6.800 

2 

7.900 

.   1 

8.000 

1 

700 

2 

11.900 

1 

9.110 

1 

8.500 

6 

46.  230 

70 

2.932.630 

1 

18.300 

1 

11,200 

1 

2.300 

5 

100.439 

20 

402. 838 

2 

57.900 

46 

2, 627.  546 

1 

39.500 

1 

26.400 

1 

5.80O 

3 

21.440 

2 

1,843 

170 

6.  359.  2% 

164. 700 

370.715 

7.570 

63.618 

15.000 

4,600 

2.500 

38.200 

69. 140 

8.900 

U 

299.450 

11 

193.083 

33 

1.313.516 

36.140 

11.300 

1.700 

Grantee  or  contractor 


Program  grants  and 
contracts 

Number      Amount 


PENNSYLVANIA— Continued 

Combustion  Institute 

Dickinson  College 

Orexel  Institute  of  Technology 

Duquesne  University - 

Elizabethtown  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

Franklin  Institute 

Franklin    Institute-Bartol  Foundation.. 

Gannon  College 

Geneva  College 

Gettysburg  College 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hos- 
pital  

Haverford  College 

Immaculata  College  

Institute  for  Cancer  Research 

Instrument  Society  of  America 

Juniata  College. 

Lafayette  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

Lehigh  University - 

Lehigh  University  institute  of  Re- 
search   

Lincoln  University 

Mellon  Institute 

Messiah  College 

Millersville  State  College 

Moravian  College 

Mount  Mercy  College 

Muhlenburg  College 

Pennsylvania  Hospital 

Pennsylvania  Military  College 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Al- 

toona 

Pennsylvania     State      University, 

Behrend 

Pennsylvania     Slate     University, 

Hazelton 

Pennsylvania     State      University, 

Ogontz 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  & 

Science 

Rosemont  College 

Slippery  Rock  State  College 

Society  ot  Ind.  and  Applied  Math 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Swarthmore  College 

Temple  University 

Temple  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine  

Thiol  College 

University  ol  Pennsylvania 

University  ot  Pennsylvania,  School 

of  Medicine 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  School 

0'  Veterinary  Medicine.... 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  School  ot 

Medicine 

University  of  Scranton 

Ursinus  College 

United  States- South  Africa  Leader  Ex- 
change  

Villa  Maria  College 

Villanovc  University 

Washington  and  Jefferson  Coihge 

Wayncsburg  College 

West  Chester  State  College 

We-;mins;er  College 

Wilkes  College 

Wistar  Institute 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  

Other  grants  and  contracts 

Subtotal 

RHODE  ISLAND 

American  Mathemaiical  Society 

Brown  University 

Gordon  Resear-h  Conferences 

Providence  Co  lege 

Rhode  Island  Academy  of  Science 

Rhode  tsland  C  liege 

Salve  R-;gin,a  College 

Univer-ity  ot  Rhode  Island 

Other  grants  and  contracts 

Subtotal 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Claflin  College 

Clemson  University 

Converse  College 

Erskine  College --- 

Furman  University 

Norris  College 


1 

J25,000 

4 

81,900 

14 

260,613 

8 

98,  507 

3 

8,100 

10 

223,913 

1 

2,840 

5 

320, 500 

1 

7,800 

2 

5,200 

1 

6,279 

3 

62, 180 

5 

90. 961 

2 

8,100 

3 

258. 900 

1 

90. 500 

1 

41.740 

8 

104,424 

2 

14, 940 

28 

767, 744 

3 

53,100 

1 

51,310 

2 

86,600 

2 

5.900 

2 

57. 470 

2 

7.200 

4 

22.860 

2 

17. 500 

1 

38.  000 

3 

86.060 

73 

3. 425. 483 

2 

2.800 

1 

7.100 

1 

2.000 

1 

8G0 

1 

20. 300 

2 

10.400 

1 

2.000 

4 

54.703 

1 

2.900 

2 

40.  040 

5 

98. 199 

14 

457.  743 

2 

62.  oon 

4 

33.920 

75 

4.  855.  260 

6 

328,000 

1 

16.000 

43 

1.930.555 

1 

73,500 

4 

33,300 

2 

9.200 

1 

5.500 

1 

4.700 

10 

114.518 

1 

5.  OOC 

1 

1.800 

3 

62. 750 

2 

11.900 

4 

64.  590 

1 

28.300 

3 

81.100 

39 

23.226 

536 

17. 380.  860 

8 

343.088 

52 

3.645.868 

28. 020 

1 

10.  366 

1 

2.750 

1 

10. 590 

1 

6.100 

20 

894,  300 

6 

3.;u 

9* 

4. 944.  293 

1 

51.270 

13 

269.561 

1 

9.700 

2 

14.200 

2 

24. 193 

1 

53.575 

Grantee  or  contractor 


Program  grants  and 
contracts 

Number      Amount. 


$95. 110 

653.651 

17.130 

270 


SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued 

South  Carolina  State  College 3 

University  ol  South  Carolina 24 

Winthrop  College 3 

Other  grants  and  contracts 1 

Suototal 51 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Augustana  College. 5 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University 1 

Sioux  Falls  College — 2 

South  Dakota  Academy  of  Sciences 3 

South   Dakota  School  ot   Mining  and 

Technology H 

South  Dakota  State  University U 

Southern  State  College... 1 

University  ot  South  Dakota 14 

University  of  South  Dakota,  School 

of  Medicine I 

Other  grants  and  contracts 1 

Subtotal 50 

TENNESSEE 

Austin  Peay  State  College 3 

Christian  Brothers  College 2 

East  Tennessee  State  University 5 

Fisk  University 2 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers...  3 

King  College 1 

Knoxville  Callege 3 

Lane  College 1 

Le  Moyne  College 3 

Maryville  College 3 

Memphis  State  University 2 

Middle  Tennessee  State  University 4 

Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities 6 

Stena  College 1 

Southwestern  at  Memphis 8 

St.  Jude  Hospital 1 

Tennessee  Academy  of  Science 3 

Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Industrial 

State  University 2 

Tennessee  Technological  University 4 

University  of  Tennessee 39 

University  of  Tennessee,  Martin. . .  1 

University  ot  Tennessee.  Memphis.  5 

University  ot  the  South 4 

Vanderbilf  University 40 

Vanderbilt    University    School    of 

Medicine 3 

Other  grants  and  contracts 1 

Subtotal 150 

TEXAS 

Abilene  Christian  College 3 

Baylor  University 6 

Baylor  University  College  ol  Medi- 
cine   * 

Baylor    University    Graduate    Re- 
search Institute 1 

Bishop  College 1 

Brown  &  Root,  Inc 1 

East  TexasState  University 2 

Graduate  Researcti  Center  of  Southwest.  12 

Incarnate  Word  College 3 

Lamar  State  College  ol  Technology 3 

McMurry  College 4 

North  Texas  State  University. 13 

Our  Lady  ot  the  Lake  College 2 

Panhandle  Plains  Historic  Society 2 

Rice  University 19 

Sam  Houston  State  College. 6 

Southern  Methodist  University 13 

Southwest  TexasState  College 1 

St  Edward's  University 2 

St.  Mary's  University 2 

Sul  Ross  Slate  College  1 

Texas  A   &  M  University 21 

Texas  A   &  M.,  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station 3 

Texas  A   &  M  ,  Engineering  Experi- 
ment Station. . . 1 

Texas  A   &  M  ,  Marine  Laboratory.  2 

Texas  A.  &  M..  Research  Founda- 
tion  --- 9 

Texas  A.  &  M.   Prairie  View 7 

Texas  Academy  of  Science 2 

Texas  Christian  University 10 

Texas  College  ot  Arts  and  Industries...  3 

Texas  Luthera-i  College  1 

Texas  Southern  University 3 

Texas  Technological  College — 16 

Texas  Woman's  University 9 

Trinity  University.. 9 

University  of  Dallas 1 

University  ot  Houston 23 

Universi'y  of  St,  Thomas 1 
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1.138,660 


85.685 

20.960 

8.700 

16.260 

355. 080 

223.109 

4.400 

594. 526 

43.200 
623 

1.352.543 


20.915 

16.8C0 

68.500 

214.410 

192.778 

22.800 

28.280 

42. 150 

21.265 

10.000 

8.900 

111.670 

113.420 

2,000 

52,728 

28,800 

20.885 

23, 120 

32. 930 

736,269 

4.900 

148,400 

113,096 

1,702.830 

78.600 

390 

3. 821. 836 


25,200 
73,499 

59,933 

30, 100 

8.950 

16,650.0O3 

66.70J 

483, 800 

23, 365 

13. 300 

12.963 

215.525 

7.660 

75,3C0 

692. 092 

120.490 

373.631 

2,700 

3,800 

4,000 

13.800 

637.091 

53.200 

110.000 
50, 200 

421,800 

96.678 

20.295 

233. 020 

36.660 

5.100 

110.140 

369. 344 

98.783 

98. 690 

4.833 

582,  643 

3,  800 


Grantee  or  contractor 


Program  grants  and 
contracts 

Number      Amount 


TEXAS— Continued 

University  of  Texas 62 

University  of  Texas,   Institute  of 

Marine  Science.- 3 

University     of     Texas,     Medical 

Branch 1 

University    of    Texas,    Southwest 

Medical  School 1 

University  ol  Texas,  Arlington.   5 

University  ol  Texas,  Texas  Western « 

West  Texas  Slate  University 2 

Other  grants  and  contracts 15 

Subtotal 320 

UTAH 

Brigham  Young  University IJ 

College  ol  Southern  Utah 1 

University  ot  Utah -,-.-.--:.-  ^^ 

University  ol  Utah,  College  of  Medi- 
cine   2 

Utah  Academy  of  Sciences. 2 

Utah  State  University  of  Agriculture  and 

Applied  Sciences 29 

WeberState  College 2 

Other  grants  and  contracts 4 

Subtotal 87 

VERMONT 

Castleton  State  College 1 

Middlebury  College * 

Norwich  University } 

Trinity  College 1 

University  ol  Vermont  '9 

Windham  College 3 

Other  grants  and  contracts 1 

Subtotal 30 

VIRGINIA 

American  Society  of  Photogrammetry...  2 

Bridgewater  College ^ 

College  of  William  and  Mary 13 

Emory  and  Henry  College 1 

Hamolen-Sydney  College * 

Hampton  InstitJte — * 

Hollins  College —  5 

f^edical  Collega  of  Virginia.. 2 

Old  Dominion  College ' 

Radford  College } 

Randolph-Macon  College 1 

Randolph-Macon  Women's  College 2 

Researcn  Analysis  Corp 1 

Roanoke  College 3 

University  ol  Virginia  .- 28 

University     of     Virginia,     George 

Mason 1 

Virginia  Academy  of  Science 3 

Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Science —  3 

Virginia  Military  Institute 3 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 27 

Virginia  State  College.. 8 

Virginia  Union  University 1 

Washington  &  Lee  University 5 

Other  grants  and  contracts 6 

Subtotal 135 

WASHINGTON 

Central  Washington  State  College 2 

Eastern  Washington  State  College 2 

Fort  Wright  College  of  the  Holy  Name..  1 

Gonzaga  University 2 

Grays  Harbor  College - 1 

Paci'ic  Lutheran  University * 

Paci'ic  Science  Center  Foundation 1 

Seattle  Pacific  College 3 

Seattle    PaciHc    College    Research 

Foundation 1 

Seattle  University 5 

St,  Martin's  Cnnec"      .     --  ' 

University  ol  Puget  Sound 1 

University  of    Puget  Sound,    Re- 
search Institute.. 2 

University  of  Washington 102 

University  ol  Washington,  School  of 

Medicine \ 

Walla  Walla  College | 

Washington  State  University 38 

WashingtonState.TreeFiuitStation.  1 

Western  Washington  State  College » 

Whitman  College 2 

Other  gr.ants  and  contracts ' 

Subtotal 187 


$4,817,872 

102,600 

39, 100 

10,200 
43.440 
58.570 
55.310 
24,119 

27,110,340 


350.  597 

3.400 

1,418.764 

80.800 
15,715 

857.694 

10.600 

2.245 

2.739.815 


2. 000 

62.135 

2,000 

!4,7t0 

842.683 

7.200 

131 

930. 849 


6.620 

71.640 

252.185 

2.000 

44  600 

142.500 

229, 324 

19.483 

92. 767 

3,200 

1.000 

74,920 

3,500 

44,690 

1,260,096 

5,900 

17,820 

35,650 

13,470 

543.248 

285, 406 

12.680 

59. 070 

3.205 

3,225,985 


Grantee  or  contractor 


Program  grants  and 
contracts 

Number     Amount 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Alderson-Broaddus  College 2            $5,000 

Associated  University,   National   Radio 

and  Astronomy  Observatory 2       ''iS't^n 

Bethany  College =            'I'oT^ 

Concord  College ?              I'f^ 

Davis  and  Elkins  College }              A™" 

Marshall  University 1           ,,S'SSS 

Marshall  University,  Foundation...  3          ™-^l^ 

West  Liberty  State  College }              2.000 

West  Virginia  Academy  ot  Science 1              '.ouu 

West  Virginia  State  College ^1           ,,S'2?^ 

West  Virginia  University 'l           blo.oo 

West  Virginia  University,  School  ol 

Medicine - 3            29,100 

Wheeling  College 6  3a,tH)U 

Subtotal ^^       5.8<j:l" 

WISCONSIN 

American  Foundation  ol  Biological  Re- 

S63rch                     ._.-. ,...-..-.-.  ^                   ia. "Lu 

American  So'ciety  of" Agronomy I              8,595 

Beloit  College <           38.692 

Carroll  College 2              4.300 

Lawrence  University =           IJl.wu 

Lawrence  University,  Institution  ol 

Paper  Chemistry 1              =•'" 

Marquette  University 18           m4,S8S 

Marquette  University,  School  of 

Medicine 1            '"'•™'' 

Midwestern  University  Research 

Association ^,',nn 

Mount  Mary  College - 1              3.3UU 

Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Good 

Counsel  (Minnesota) 1              1-™ 

Ripon  College 2            8l,3SU 

Society  of  Wood  Science  and 

Technology 1              Z-'^" 

Soils  Science  Society  of  America 1            SZ.oou 

St.  Norbert  College- i,            32.^uu 

Stout  State  University 2       ,  ,  '■^^" 

Univetsityof  Wisconsin.  Madison 119        b.615./bJ 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Medxal  „,  ,nn 

School 1             ''■l™ 

University  ot  Wisconsin,  bhebcygan 

extension             -.-  *               l.uuu 

University  of  Wisconsin" "Milwaukee. . . .  24  442. 460 
Wisconsin  Academy  of  Science,  Arts, 

and  Letters I              '•"^" 

V/isconsin  State  Colleges  Board  of  en  mc 

Regents ?              a' im 

Wisconsin  State  College.  Eau  Claiie....  1              9.<00 

Wisconsin  State  University,  La  Crosse. .  4             16.  IW 

WisconsinState  University,  Oshkosh....  1              Z.oou 

Wisconsin  State  University.  Platteville..  2              8.1UU 

Wisconsin  State  University.  River  Falls  .  1               ^.  wu 

Wisconsin  State  University.  Stevens  ^^  ^^ 

Wisconsin'Stat'e' University."  Superior...  6            78.610 

Wisconsin  State  University,  Whitewater.  4            74.270 

Other  grants  and  contracts °  ^'"^ 

Subtotal ^       7.695.758 

WYOMING 

Casper  College..... •,          gm  lli 

University  of  Wyoming 20  ''"^'  ^^^ 

Subtotal ^_21    __  "°^*S3 

Total - 9.027  430,066.650 


33.200 
19.300 
13. 25U 
39,900 

2.000 
39  690 

8.255 
35  200 

12,100 

110.510 

8  580 

4,500 

37.869 
5.663.055 

100.000 

38. 860 

1.822.551 

23.  500 

278. 320 

14.440 

4.241 

8.315.431 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  sucscst  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl-.e  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEGROES    AND    THE    NATIONAL 
GU.'\RD 

Mr.  H.'^RRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  note  in 
today's  Evenina  Star  an  article  entitled 
"Guard  Raps  'Slap'  on  Negroes." 


Tlie  lead  paragraph  states: 

The  president  of  the  National  Guard  Ab- 
sociatlon  of  the  United  States  said  today 
Intensive  drives  to  recruit  more  Negroes  into 
the  Guard  have  ended  In  failure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Guard  Raps  "Slap"  on  Negroes 
The  president  of  the  NaUonal  Guard  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  said  today  In- 
tensive drives  to  recruit  more  Negroes  Into 
the  Guard  have  ended  in  failure. 

Ma].  Gen.  James  Cantwell,  in  his  report 
to  the  association's  annual  conference  here, 
said  there  is  "disinterest  among  Negroes 
themselves  in  service  in  the  Guard." 

Cantwell  lashed  out  at  the  President's 
Special  Advisorv  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders, which  has  criticized  the  low  numtier 
of  Negroes  In  the  Guard  and  called  for  better 
training. 

He  conceded  that  the  proportion  of  Ne- 
groes, placed  at  1.5  percent,  is  low.  'but 
termed  the  White  House  panel's  criticism  a 
"gratuitous  slap  In  the  face." 

"The  National  Guard  Is  making  an  effort 
to  attract  Neeroes  Into  Its  ranks  and  any 
suggestion  to  the  contrary  does  us  an  In- 
justice," he  said. 

"We  could  have  provided  a  mass  of  ma- 
terial to  show  how  unproductive  our  re- 
cruiting effort.s  have  been  among  Negroes. 

"We  could  have  told  them  of  one  state,  lor 
example,  which  waged  a  determined  drive 
for  Negro  enlistments,  working  closely  with 
Negro  organizations  and  schools. 

'Vifter  a  lengthy  period  of  Intensive  effort. 
they  were  able  to  sign  up  less  than  50  quali- 
fied persons,"  Cantwell  said. 

He  said  the  Guard  also  has  found  that 
only  a  low  percentage  of  Negroes  can  pass 
the  entrance  test. 

"The  low-range  answer,  obviously.  Is  to 
evaluate  the  physical  and  mental  capabilities 
of  all  Americans,  but  that  is  not  a  matter  on 
which  the  National  Guard  can  act."  he  said. 

Cantwell  said  the  presidential  panel's  rec- 
ommendations to  date  have  been  "hastily 
gathered,  incomplete  and  inclusive — a  bit 
of  panic." 

"The  presidential  panel  cast  a  slur  at  thou- 
sands of  competent  dedicated  National 
Guard  officers,  and  without  good  cause."  he 
said. 

Cantwell  also  contended  that  the  White 

House  commission  exceeded  its  authority  In 

criticizing  the  Guard,  pointing  out  that  It 

I    was  set  up  to  investigate  the  causes  of  riots. 

"The  National  Guard  is  a  last-resort  agency 
In  the  suppression  of  riots  but  has  no  rela- 
tion I  can  discover  with  the  causes,"  he  said. 

Mr.  H.^RRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  President's  Special  Advi- 
so:t  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  I 
was  disappointed  to  find  in  this  article, 
if  it  correctlv  quotes  Maj.  Gen.  James 
Cantwell,  the  president  of  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States, 
that  he  had  criticized  the  Special  Ad\n- 
sor,-  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  for 
havins  made  its  recommendations  in  re- 
gard to  the  National  Guard,  and  partic- 
ularly by  this  statement,  among  others, 
by  General  Cai'-twell: 

The  Presidential  panel  cast  a  slur  at  thou- 
sands of  competent  dedicated  National  Guard 
officers,  and  without  good  cause. 

General  Cantwell  went  on  to  indicate 
in  that  story  that  the  President's  Special 
.'iidvisoi-y  Commission  had  laid  at  the 
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dooT  of  the  National  Guard  the  fact — 
and  it  is  a  fact — that  there  are  so  few 
Negroes  in  the  National  Guard. 

That  is  not  the  case,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  am  surprised  that  General  Cant- 
well,  before  he  criticized  the  Commis- 
sion, did  not  make  a  better  attempt  to 
find  out  that  that  is  true — that  is,  that 
we  did  not  lay  the  fact  of  so  few  Negroes 
in  the  Guard  solely  to  the  Guard  itself. 

I  ask  uiianimous  con.^put  that  there 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
the  letter  from  the  National  Advisoiy 
Commission  on  Cinl  DLsorders,  dated 
August  10.  1967.  to  the  President,  signed 
by  Governor  of  Illinois.  Otto  Kerner, 
Chairman,  and  John  V.  Lindsay,  mayor 
of  New  York,  Vice  Chairman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Nation.^l  Advisory  Commis- 
sion ON-  Civil  Disorders, 

Wasliington.  Augiist  10. 1967. 
The  President^ 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.ar  Mr.  President:  On  the  basis  of  the 
testimony  to  date,  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  recommends 
that  the  following  actions  be  taken  Immedi- 
ately: 

( 1 )  Increase  substantially  the  recruitment 
of  Negroes  into  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  Air  National  Guard.  As  of  December  31. 
1966,  the  Army  National  Guard  totaled  -104.- 
996  officers  and  enlisted  per.';onnel  In  units 
in  the  United  States.  Of  this  total,  only  4.638 
were  Neero — 1.15  v.  As  of  the  same  date, 
the  Air  National  Guard  toUIed  80.822  officers 
and  airmen.  Of  this  total,  only  475  were 
Ne^ro — .e'^r. 

The  Commission  believes  strongly  that 
this  deficiency  must  be  corrected  as  soon  as 
possible.  To  do  so  will  require  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  State 
officials,  and  the  Negro  commur.ity. 

i2i  Improve  and  expand  riot  control 
tritlnint;  of  the  Armv  Natl'inal  Guird  and  the 
Air  National  Guard.  We  have  been  Informed 
that  steps  are  under  w.iy  to  do  this.  We  wish 
to  underscore  the  Importance  of  moving 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  We  recom- 
mend that  special  emphasis  be  given  to  such 
training  during  the  next  several  weeks. 

(3)  Review  by  Federal  and  State  officials 
of  the  qualifications  and  pe'formance  of  all 
officers  in  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Air 
National  Guard.  The  Dep.vrtment  of  Defense 
should  also  review  federal  recognition  stand- 
ards and  procedures  to  insure  th.it  they  are 
adequate  to  preclude  the  appointment  and 
promotion  of  substandard  officers. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Otto  Kerner, 

Governor.  Illinois. 
John  V.  Linds.\t. 
yfayOT.  Neiv  York  City. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  first  3  paragraphs 
of  the  letter,  which  reads: 

On  the  basis  of  the  testimony  to  date,  the 
NatlonaJ  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders recommends  that  the  following  actions 
be  taken  Immediately: 

111  Increase  substantially  the  recruitment 
of  Negroes  Into  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
Air  National  Guard.  As  of  December  31.  1966. 
the  Army  National  Guard  totaled  404.996  of- 
ficers .ind  enlisted  personnel  in  units  in  the 
United  Stat.es.  Of  this  total,  only  4.638  were 
Negro — 1.15'^c.  As  of  the  same  date,  the 
Air  National  Guard  totaled  80.822  officers  and 
airmen.  Of  this  total,  only  475  were  Negro — 
6";. 

It  is  the  next  paragraph,  particularly, 


that  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  It  states  as  follows: 

The  Commission  believes  strongly  that  this 
deficiency  must  he  corrected  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. To  do  so  will  require  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  Department  of  Defense,  State 
officials,  and  the  Negro  community. 

That  is  why  I  was  disappointed  that 
Major  General  Cantwell  would  indicate 
that  we  had  made,  and  I  quote  from  this 
story,  a  "gratuitous  slap  in  the  face" 
at  the  Guard,  when  we  recognized  in  our 
very  letter,  which  was  the  basis  for  the 
statement,  that  it  would  take  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, Stat«  officials,  and  the  Negro 
community. 

Major  General  Cantwell  w^ent  on  to 
say,  and  I  read  from  the  news  story: 

Cantwell  said  the  presidential  pxanel's 
recommendations  to  date  have  been  "hastily 
gathered,  incomplete  and  Inconclusive — a  bit 
of  panic." 

I  can  say  that  our  recommendations 
were  based  upon  very  lengthy  hearings 
from  a  goodly  number  of  people.  Our 
recommendations  were  fully  supported 
by  the  uncontroverted  testimony — I  may 
say  incontrovertible  testimony — which 
we  heard.  We  made  it  quite  clear  in  our 
letter,  as  Major  General  Cantwell  could 
easily  have  determined,  that  the  prob- 
lem was  brought  about  by  several  causes. 

I  think  Major  General  Cantwell  should 
read  that  letter  and  I  believe  he  will  see 
his  statement  today  was  unfortunate  and 
in  error  and  not  helpful  to  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  at  11:15  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning,  and  I  further  state 
that  it  is  anticipated  that  there  may  be 
several  other  votes  tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  the  un- 
finished business,  H.R.  9960,  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ALL  COMMIT- 
TEES TO  MEET  DURING  THE  SES- 
SION OF  THE  SENATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  I  asked  unani- 
mous consent  and  was  granted  the  re- 
quest that  all  committees  excepting  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs be  permitted  to  meet  dui-ing  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  tomorrow.  That  ex- 
ception was  made  at  the  request  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  . 

I  have  since  been  asked  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott]  to 
remove  that  exception.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
ses.sion  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  remind  all  Senators 
that  there  will  be  a  roUcall  vote  on  the 


RECESS  UNTIL    10:30   A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move, 
under  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  10:30  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  4 
o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.i,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday. 
September  19,  1967.  at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  18.  1967: 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

G.  Joseph  Minetti,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for 
the  term  of  six  years  expiring  December  31, 
1973.  (Re-Appointment.) 

U.S.  District  Judge 

Juan  B.  Fernandez-Badillo.  of  Puerto  Rico, 
to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Puerto  Rico  vice  Hiram  R.  Canclo. 

U.S.  Attorneys 

Calvin  K.  Hamilton,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Missouri 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  F.  Russell  Millin, 
resigned. 

Yoshlml  Hay.ishl,  cf  Hawaii  to  be  U.S.  at- 
tornev  for  the  district  of  H.iwaii  for  the  t-erm 
of  4  years  vice  Herman  T.  F.  Lt;m.  resigned. 
Department  of  Defense 

.Mfred  B.  Fitt.  of  Michigan,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  the  National  Guard 

MaJ.  Gen.  Winston  P.  Wilson,  FG398325. 
Air  National  Guard,  to  be  reappoint.ed  as 
Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau,  for  a  period 
of  4  years  beginning  September  1,  1967,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  3015,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  (staiT  noncommis- 
sioned officers)  for  temporary  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Casteel,  Roy  J. 
Rivers,  Jettle,  Jr. 
Wilson,  Frederick  W. 

The  following-named  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve chief  warrant  officers  for  reappHDlnt- 
ment  as  chief  warrant  officers  (W-4)  in  the 
Regular  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Bendschnelder,  Labrle,  Alfred  J. 

Frank  E.  Wilson,  Harold  E. 

Pell,  John  P. 

The  following-named  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve chief  warrant  officers  for  reappoint- 
ment as  chief  warrant  officers  (W-3)  In  the 
Regular  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Clausen,  Paul  E.  Holman.  Horace  E. 

Duncan,  Stewart  N.       O'Connor.  Joseph  J. 

The  following-named  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve chief  warrant  officers  for  reappoint- 
ment as  chief  warrant  officers  (W-2)  In  the 
Regular  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Holvcross.  Richard  L. 

Leavitt,  Franklin  C.  Jr. 
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The  following-named  first  lieutenant  (tem- 
porary) for  reappointment  as  chief  warrant 
officer  (W-2)  and  first  lieutenant  (tempo- 
rary i  in  the  Regular  Marine  Corps,  subject 
to  the  qualificaticns  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 
Williams.  John  C. 

The  following-named  first  lieutenant  (tem- 
porary) for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Ma- 
rine   Corps,    subject    to    the    qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law; 
Diiley.  George  W. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade    of    colonel    subject    to    qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
William  C.  Airheart       David  A.  Clement 
Leland  G.  Alexander      Albert  E.  Coffeen 
Bennett  W.  Alford  Donald  Conroy 

George  A.  Babe  Wilson  L.  Cook 

Edward  A.  Bailey  Ralph  K.  Culver 

Lonnie  P.  Baltes  Curtis  A.  James,  Jr. 

Robert  E.  Barde  John  A.  Daskalakis 

James  B.  Barrett  Rex  A.  Deasy 

LerovC.  Barton  John  R.  Dsbarr 

Samuel  G.  Beal  William  E.  Deeds 

Van  D.  Bell,  Jr.  Earl  R.  Delong 

Nalton  M.  Bennett         Donald  R.  Dempster 
Ernest  J.  Berger  Frank  R.  Denormandle 

Rocco  D.  Blanchl  John  H.  Doering,  Jr. 

William  Blehl,  Jr.  Walter  E.  Domina 

Kenneth  R.  Bland  Michael  J.  Dunbar 

Clarence  W.  Boyd,  Jr.    William  F.  Dyroff 
Balpii  F.  Brandel  Thomas  G.  Elder 

George  R.  Brier  Ralph  F.  Estey 

Norris  C  Broome  Harold  W.  Evans,  Jr. 

Williams  P.  Brown         Dou  I).  Ezell 
Thomas  W.  Burke  William  Farrcll 

Charles  R.  Burroughs    Clayton  C.  Fenton.  Jr. 
Jack  H.  Butler  Kenneth  G.  Fiegeuer 

Robert  W.  Calvert  Henry  Fischer,  Jr. 

Edwjrd  E.  Camporini    Joseph  R.  Fisher 
St.-iiilsv  H.  Carpenter    Sidney  Fisher 
Thomas  P.  Casey  Robert  A.  Foyle 

Earl  W.  Cassldy,  Sr.       Freddie  L.  Franzman 
Fred  D.  Chapman  S'p-:e  Furiiiiskv  Jr. 


Owen  V.  Gallentine 

John  R.  Gill 

William  F.  Goggln 

Eugene  V.  Goldston 

Willis  L.  Gore 

Paul  B  Haigwood 

Donald  L.  Hall 

Robert  T.  Hanlfln,  Jr. 

Frank  W.  Harris  III 

Howard  H.  Harris 

Nea!  E.  Heffernan 

Joseph  S.  HeitzJer 

Clayton  V.  Hendricks 

Thomas  J.  Holt 

Hardv   V.   HuffstutKr 
Jr.' 

Richard  D  Humphreys 

Clyde  W.  Hunter 

Kenneth   E.  Hunting- 
ton 
Alfred  L.  Ingram 
Manning  T.  Jannell 
Clyde  R.  Jarrett 
Clark  V.  Judge 
Gene  S.  Keller 
Gordon  H.  Keller,  Jr. 
Joseph  J.  Kelly 
William  E.  Kerrigan 
John  W.  Kirkland 
Lee  A.Kirsteln 
Harrol  Klser 
Victor  A.  Kleber,  Jr. 
Joseph  Koler,  Jr. 
Paul  D.  Lafond 
Charles  F.  Langley 
Charles  R.  Larouche 
John  H.  Lauck 
Edward  H.  Lynk 
Burton  L.  Lucas,  Jr. 
Charles  H.  Ludden 
John  H.  Maloney 
Lvle  B.  Matthews.  Jr. 
NeU  B.  Mills 
Roger  A.  Morris 
Alden  McBarron 
Kenneth  McLennan 
Clvde  R.  Mann 


Theodore  E.  Metzger 

Bruce  F.  Meyers 

Alexander  L.  Michaux. 
Jr. 

John  Misiewicz 

Clarence  G.  Moody.  Jr. 

Henry  H.  Morgan 

Robert  J.  Morrison 

Charles  R.  Munn,  Jr. 

Theodore  Nahow 

William  L.  Nelson 

Cleon  E.Nesbitt 

Robert  L.  Nichols 

Lawrence  C.  Norton 

.William  R.  Nowadnlck 

John  P.  O'Connell 

Verne  L.  Oliver 

Lavern  J.  Oltmer 
Francis  C.  Opeka 
Kenny  C.  Palmer 
Edward  A.  Parnell 
Harold  L.  Parsons 
Robert  J.  Perrlch 
Philip  G.  Fickett 
Robert  M.  Pl.att 
.Arthur  J.  Poillon 
Albert  C.  Pommerenk 
Herbert  Preston,  Jr. 
James  R.Prlddy 
Richard  S.  Rash 
Cluirles  B.  Redman 
Ernest  R.Reid,  Jr, 
James  H.  Reid,  Jr. 
Knowlton  P.  Rice 
D,-iyton  Robin.son,  Jr. 
Glenn  W.  Rodney 
Horton  E  Roeder 
Edward  R.  Rogal 
Maurice  Rose 
Richard  A.  Savage 
Clarence  H.  Schmld 
John  L.  Schwartz 
Charles  M.  See 
Thomas  C.  Shanahan 
Lemuel    C.    Shepherd 

III 
Robert  L   Shuford 


John  B.  Sims  McDonald  D.  Tweed 

Robert  L.  Simmons  Edmund  Valdes 
Anthonv  J.  SkotnlckiJo  M.  VanMeter 
Jame.s  A.  Sloan  William  M.  VanZuyen 

William  L.  Smith  Francis  W.  Vaught 

M'Chael  M    Spark  Ewald  A.  Vomorde,  Jr. 

Paul  G.  Stavridis  William    W.    Wander. 

Bernard  J.  Stender  Jr. 

Grover  S.  Stewart,  Jr.  Warren  C.   Watson 
William  W.  Storm  III  Howard  A.  Westphall 
Lewis  C.  Street  III         James  A.  Weizenegger 
Charles  H.  SuUlvan       Edward  A.  Wilcox 
John  B.  SuUlvan  Herbert   L.   WUkerson 

David  G.  Swlnford       Lynn  F.  WlUlams 
Samuel  Taub.  Jr.  Alexander  Wilson 

Alfred  C.  Taves  Robert  R.  Wilson 

AUred  I.  Thomas  Frederick  S.  Wood 

Robert  J,  Thomas         Robert  J.  Zltnlk 
Lyle  V.  Tope 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade    of    captain    subject    to    qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Thomas  H.  Meurer 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant  subject  to  quaUflca- 
tion  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Richard  A.  Blrcher       Earl  A.  Kruger 
Patrick  C.  Blackman    Robert  E.  Lavender 
David  W.  Blizzard         Robert  E.  Logan,  Jr. 
James  R.  Bohllg  James  G-  ^lagee 

Jay  F.  Boswcll  James  F.  McCool  III 

Thomas  A.  Braaten        David  L.  Mix 
David  L.  Brown  Thomas  M.  Moorman 

Phillip  G.  Burke  James  H.  Nelson 

John  D.  BurrlU  Prank  A.  O'Brein  III 

Albert  J.  Cornier  Andrew  D.  Reistetter 

William  M.  Eaton  James  S.  Richardson 

George  S.  Ford  John  A.  Sawyer,  Jr. 

Edward  Hatton  III        Philip  M.  Scherer 
James  R.  Hughes  Robert  J.  Short.  Jr. 

Thomas  A.  Kenne         James  O.  Singer 
Dennis  D.  King  Thomas  D.  Sizemore 

Donald  E.  Koppen-       Norman  S.  Stahl 
haver  Sidney  S.  Wade,  Jr. 
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Who'll  Pick  Up  the  Tab? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  IS,  1967 

Uv.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  U.S.  Government's  fiscal  situation  is 
in  such  a  mess  that  the  Congress  is  being 
beg-red  to  increase  taxes  and  there  is 
belated  talk  of  cutting  unnecessarj' 
spending,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
many  areas  where  one  program  after 
another  can  be  deferred  if  the  heads  of 
the  agencies  are  in  any  manner  con- 
cerned with  our  fiscal  plight. 

Last  July,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  announced  that 
38  elementary  and  secondary  school  ad- 
ministrators will  receive  $95,000  in 
awards  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
to  attend  a  4-week  seminar  and  2  addi- 
tional weeks  of  junketing  in  a  second 
counti-y  which  has  not  even  been  desig- 
nated as  yet.  I  understand  that  three 
such  projects  have  been  planned. 

Even  though  part  of  these  funds  are 
presumed  to  come  from  excess  foreign 
currencies  under  Public  Law  83-480, 
this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  can  and 


should  be  deferred.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  we  are  getting  too  much  lip- 
service  in  some  quarters  and  not  enough 
action  where  it  really  counts.  The  only 
way  we  are  ever  going  to  reduce  expend- 
itures is  to  call  the  various  department 
heads  in  and  determine  which  programs 
can  be  deferred  and  just  let  some  of  these 
nonpriority  things  wait  as  long  as  neces- 
sary to  get  our  fiscal  situation  back  in 
order.  The  alternative  is  to  expect  the 
American  taxpayer  to  foot  the  bill  on 
any  proerams  that  John  Q.  Public  would 
oppose  if  he  ever  had  the  opportunity 
to  do  so  and  since  he  does  not.  it  seems 
to  me  that  Members  of  this  body  have 
a  responsibility   to  occasionally  act  in 
the   interest   of   those   people   who   are 
called  upon  to  pay  the  tab. 


The  Kee  Report:   Small  Business 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIRCINI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1967 
Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 


clude a  previous  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast.  "The  Kee  Report. 
The  subiect  discussed  in  this  report  Is 
the  small' busine.ss  establishments  and 
how  the  Small  Business  Administration 
gives  uhem  the  financial  and  busmess 
management  assistance  they  need. 

This  is  Jim  Kee— bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

The  American  economv  is  now  pouring  out 
goods  and  services  at  a  rate  never  before 
seen  on  this  earth.  Because  our  economic 
life  is  so  productive.  It  Is  under  constant 
■^tudy  by  other  nations.  Including  the  Com- 
Xmunist  powers  which  still  cannot  produce 
e"nough  to  meet  their  basic  needs. 

The  efficiency  of  the  big  corporation  Is  a 
major  factor  In  the  story  of  our  economic 
growth  The  Industrial  giants  of  America 
are  the  marvels  of  the  age.  They  can  produce 
more  automobiles,  more  television  sets  and 
more  of  evervthing  else  than  their  rivals 
abroad  and  still  keep  the  price  within  the 
range  of  the  average  pocketbook. 

A  few  big  corporations  in  the  United 
States  do  more  business  each  year  than  the 
majority  of  countries  in  the  United  Nations. 
Quite  obviously,  it  is  in  the  national  Inter- 
est to  keep  these  big  combines  healthy  and 
prosperous. 

However.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  the  nation's  economic  health  depends 
solelv  upon  the  big  corporations.  You  may 
be  surprised  to  know  that  more  than  nlnety- 
nve  percent  of  all  business  concerns  In  the 
United  States  are  small  In  size  and  inde- 
pendently owned  and  operated.  These  small 
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concerns  employ  more  than  lorty  percent 
of  the  nation's  labor  force.  In  other  words, 
the  butcher,  the  baker  and  the  corner 
grocer  are  Just  as  Important  to  the  nation's 
well-being  as  they  ever  were. 

Several  years  ago,  Congress  established 
the  Small  Business  Administration  for  the 
e.xpress  purpose  of  helping  both  the  man 
who  wanted  to  go  Into  business  for  himself 
and  the  man  who  wanted  to  stay  In 
business. 

Financial  aid  Is  the  thing  most  needed  by 
the  lndep>endent  operator.  He  may  need 
$5,000  or  $10,000  to  meet  current  expenses 
or  he  may  need  that  svim  to  finance  plant 
e.xpanslon. 

The  .Small  Business  Administration  Is 
authorized  to  lend  government  funds  when 
the  conditions  warrant.  These  Federal  loans 
have  kept  thousands  of  owners  In  business. 
But.  direct  loaning  Is  only  a  part  of  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  rendered  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  This  agencv  has  es- 
tablished a  tine  working  relationship  with 
the  banking  community  In  every  part  of 
our  country.  As  a  result,  about  one-third  of 
the  loans  now  under  review  Involve  local 
financing.  In  other  words,  the  small  business 
man  Is  being  taught  how  to  take  care  of  his 
financial  needs  In  his  own  community. 

In  addition,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration keeps  a  sharp  eye  out  to  see  that  In- 
dependent oixrators  are  given  a  share  In  the 
government  procurement  program.  These 
government  contracts  often  give  an  economic 
life  to  the  entire  business  commimlty. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
also  found  a  way  to  provide  Individual  coun- 
seling for  the  merchant  or  shopkeeper  on  the 
best  way  to  run  his  business.  This  program 
Is  called  SCORE.  This  Is  a  corps  of  retired 
executives  who  h.ive  the  experience  and  the 
know-how  to  give  sound  advice  on  business 
management.  There  are  three  thousand  of 
these  retired  executives  who  perform  this 
service  In  their  home  communities  without 
compensation. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is  doing 
a  good  Job  of  keeping  independent  opera- 
tors sound  and  healthy. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


Representative  Whitener  Addresses 
Combed  Yarn  Spinners  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

OF    CEORGLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
September  15,  1967,  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Basil  L,  Whitener,  delivered 
an  address  to  the  42d  annual  convention 
of  the  Combed  Yarn  Spinners  Associa- 
tion at  Sea  Island.  Ga. 

During  his  entire  service  to  date.  Rep- 
resentative Whitener  has  been  a  recog- 
nized leader  in  the  preparation  of  legis- 
lation which  bears  directly  and  indirectly 
on  the  Interest  and  importance  to  the 
American  textile  industry. 

His  knowledge  of  this  Industi-y  has 
been  gained  over  a  lifetime  of  close  con- 
tact and  association  with  all  segments  of 
this  Industry  and  the  persons  who  com- 
prise it  in  both  employee  and  employer 
capacities. 

He  is  an  articulate  spokesman  on  the 
subject  of  this  industry  because  he  has  a 
basic  knowledge  of  it  and  has  continued 


to  be  an  enthusiastic  seeker  after  more 
knowledge. 

His  presentation  last  Friday  was  an 
outstanding  one,  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 
Address  by  B.\sil  L.  WuriENEit,  Member  of 

Congress.  Before  42d  Annual  Convention, 

Combed      Yarn      Spinners      Association, 

September  15,  1967 

I  am  honored  to  participate  in  this  final 
convention  of  the  Combed  Yarn  Spinners 
Association.  This  is  an  historic  occasion  in 
the  annals  of  the  textile  industry  since  it 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  American  Spin- 
ners Association,  an  organization  which  will 
combine  the  talents  of  those  primarily  inter- 
ested in  the  carded  yarn  field  with  yours.     ' 

I  am  proud  of  my  textile  heritage.  Through 
tills  heritage,  I  have  developed  an  abiding 
interest  in  the  Industry  and  its  service  to  its 
employees  and  the  economic  welfare  of  our 
nation. 

The  Southeastern  region — and  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  particularly — is  depend- 
ent upon  a  dynamic  and  thriving  textile 
economy  for  its  economic  well-being.  The 
weekly  wages  of  thousands  of  textiles  em- 
ployees constitute  the  warp  and  woof  of 
prosperity  for  our  merchants,  professional 
men,  and  related  businesses. 

As  an  example  of  the  importance  of  the 
Industry  to  our  region,  we  note  that  in  North 
Carolina  alone  our  textile  plants  are  capi- 
talized at  more  than  $1.18  billion.  This  figure 
does  not  Include  the  capitalization  of  hosiery 
and  garment  plants.  Textile  properties  have 
an  assessed  valuation  of  $983  million  result- 
ing in  millions  of  dollars  In  tax  revenues  to 
our  state  and  local  units.  Tarheel  textile 
workers  earn  more  than  $1  billion  per  an- 
num out  of  a  total  payroll  in  North  Caro- 
lina of  $2.5  billion  for  ail  workers. 

The  record  shows  that  the  volume  of  trade 
of  the  textile  Industry  with  some  other  in- 
dustries is  as  follows; 

$100  million  with  the  trucking  industry. 
8240  million  with  the  paper  industry,  $150 
million  with  private  power  companies,  $190 
million  with  sheep  ranchers,  more  than  $1 
billion  with  the  cotton  farmer.  $2.4  billion 
with  the  man-made  fiber  industry.  S640  mil- 
lion with  machinery  manufncturers.  $500 
million  with  the  construction   Industry. 

These  are  mere  examples  of  the  value 
of  a  vibrant  textile  Industry  to  the  economy 
of  our  nation. 

When  we  add  these  contributions  to  our 
economic  welfare  and  the  fact  that  in  the 
United  States  $4.6  billion  is  paid  out  in  wages 
to  employees  each  year,  we  begin  to  realize 
the  essentiality  of  the  preservation  of  the 
Industry. 

No  organization  has  been  more  keenly 
aware  of  the  necessity  for  growth  and  stabil- 
ity in  the  textile  industry  than  the  Combed 
Yarn  Spinners  Association.  You  have  made 
your  voices  heard.  Those  voices  have  been 
of  great  assistance  to  me  as  I  have  sought 
to  represent  our  area  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  For  that  assistance  I  extend 
to  you  my  sincere  thanks.  I  express  the  hope 
that  you  will  continue  to  provide  guidance 
and  counsel  as  we  seek  to  protect  the  Jobs 
of  thousands  of  our  fellow  Americans  who 
work  in  your  plants. 

Recent  years  have  produced  burdens  for 
your  Industry  which  have  made  your  busi- 
ness climate  cloudy.  These  burdens  resulted 
in  great  measure  from  unwise  and  unreal- 
istic government  programs.  Other  basic 
American  Industries  are  now  feeling  the 
pinch  of  the  same  unrealistic  government  ac- 
tions. They  are  now  Joining  hands  with  us 
as  we  seek  to  find  solutions  for  our  problems. 

This  la  particularly  true  In  connection 
with  the  Imports  of  excessive  amounts  of 
foreign-made  goods.  These  other  Industry 
people  are  now  Joining  with  us  in  urging  ef- 
fective import  controls  by  our  government. 


They  are  Joining  with  us  in  making  the 
American  people  aware  of  developments  in 
the  field  of  foreign  trade  during  the  past  20 
years.  They  are  helping  point  out  that  our 
domestic  and  economic  policy  has  been  re- 
shaped In  such  a  way  as  to  do  injury  to  the 
economic  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

We  are  all  properly  alarmed  that  our  ex- 
ports of  manufactured  products  have  been 
decreasing  as  imports  have  made  an  alarm- 
ing growth  in  volume.  Let  me  Illustrate  by 
briefly  reciting  statistical  data  relating  to 
facets  of  our  Industrial  situation. 

(a.i  Between  1950  and  1965  the  number 
of  nations  producing  commercial  steel  grew 
from  32  tx)  65  nations.  In  that  period  the 
volume  of  world  export  of  steel  more  than 
doubled,  going  from  23  million  tons  in  1955 
to  51  million  tons  in  1965.  Of  this  new  for- 
eign steel  production,  20-".:  of  it  has  come 
into  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  our  own  steel  mills  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  supply  all  of  our  needs. 

(b)  Foreign  shoe  manufacturers  are  now 
shipping  Into  this  country  23 '^o  of  oiu  total 
domestic  production  of  shoes,  causing  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  Jobs  to  American  shoe 
workers. 

(c)  Within  the  past  10  ye.irs  we  have  seen 
the  lm{>ortatlon  of  rugs  in  this  country  In 
such  volume  as  to  now  command  70"^.  of  the 
American  market. 

(d)  In  1957  only  4.2'~n  of  foreign-made 
athletic  goods  were  shipped  Into  the  United 
States.  84'~  of  our  domestic  athletic  goods 
market  in  1966  was  supplied  by  foreign-made 
products. 

Many  other  examples  of  this  dramatic  and 
devastating  invasion  of  the  American  market 
could  be  given. 

Th's  rapid  depletion  of  American  indus- 
trial opportunity  commenced  with  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  when 
the  Congress  surrendered  to  the  executive 
agencies  the  regulation  of  international 
trade.  With  each  passing  year,  these  admin- 
istrative agencies  have  played  a  heavier  role 
in  trade  policy. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  will  be  no  ap- 
preciable relief  for  our  American  workers 
and  industries  unless  significant  Congres- 
sional action  is  taken.  This  action  will  be 
taken  when  the  people  of  America  are  con- 
vinced that  trade  rgreements  must  be  based 
on  economic  considerations  rather  than  upon 
international  political  considerations.  The 
record  of  no  industry  can  equal  that  of  the 
textile  industry  in  pointing  out  to  our  peo- 
ple the  dangers  of  foreign  trade  policies 
based  primarily  upon  International  polit- 
ical considerations. 

Because  of  a  foolhardy  approach  by  per- 
sons in  our  government  we  now  find  many 
high  officials  in  both  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  asserting  that  the  textile  in- 
dustry is  expendable.  Only  last  year  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  onj  of  my  col- 
leagues, who  was  a  delegate  to  the  recent 
Kennedy  Round  negotiations  in  Geneva, 
said:  "It  would  seem  to  me  that  Imports 
could  be  substantially  higher  without  dam- 
age to  the  domestic  cotton  textile  Industry." 

This  same  gentleman  also  advocated  dis- 
continuing the  Long  Term  Arrangement  and 
called  for  stepped  up  nctivity  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  to  see  that  our  government 
guarantee  a  larger  share  of  the  domestic 
textile  market  to  foreign  countries.  He  fur- 
ther advocated  that  developing  cotton  textile 
exporting  countries  should  unite  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  and  present 
a  united  front  combatting  those  of  t;s  who 
believe  that  we  must  have  a  more  realistic 
trade  policy  for  our  domestic  industr'-. 

These  contentions  are  made  In  a  glib  man- 
ner, notwithstanding  the  shocking  statistics 
which  are  available  to  these  misguided  per- 
sons. They  know,  as  you  and  I  know,  that 
in  1963  United  States  textile  imports 
amounted  to  $646  million  and  that  in  1965 
this  figure  had   grown   to  $880  million    In 
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1966  the  Sgure  had  risen  to  $1  billion  34 
million  of  textile  imports,  a  fact  which 
seems  to  worry  these  free  traders  very  little. 
Tnese  same  people  know  that  Japan,  Hong 
Kong.  Mexico,  and  India  furnish  more  than 
haU°tlie  United  States  textile  imports  and 
are  crying  for  a  larger  share  of  our  market. 
I  know  that  you  Join  me  in  being  alarmed 
that  in  1966  we  only  shipped  to  Japan 
$4  040.000  worth  of  man-made  fiber  and 
faisrlcs  while  at  the  .same  time  the  Japanese 
manufacturers  shipped  in  $161,510,000  worth 
of  the  same  type  products — a  dlfTerence  of 
$157,470,000. 

Most  of  the  countries  flooding  our  nation 
with  cheaply-produced  textile  products 
have  no  reluctance  to  bulldlrr  barriers 
against  the  entry  of  American  textiles  into 
their  countries. 

A  good  example  Is  Brazil.  The  United 
States  has  furnished  vast  amounts  oi  money 
in  economic  assistance  and  trade  conces- 
sions to  that  country  and  has  permitted  it 
to  furnish  6':"=  of  all  of  our  textile  imports 
while  we  purchase  ^I'To  of  its  total  coffee 
production. 

When  the  American  manufacturer  seeks 
to  ship  textiles  to  Brazil  he  is  faced  with 
the  requirement  of  an  Import  license  and 
after  the  license  is  granted  a  lOOTo  ad 
valorem  duty  for  cotton  cloth  and  a  120% 
ad  valorem  duty  for  synthetic  fabrics. 

Colombia,  ano'ther  of  our  South  American 
neighbors,  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
favors  from  the  United  States.  Yet  they 
also  have  a  licensing  system  which  makes  it 
virtually  impossible  to  do  business  in  their 
country. 

Mexico  has  a  similar  policy.  In  those  two 
countries,  tariff  duties  may  range  from  100% 
ad  valorem  on  denims  to  nearly  300%  on 
synthetic  fabrics.  These  are  not  isolated 
examples.  The  same  conditions  apply  in 
many  other  countries  of  the  world  where 
we  seek  to  do  business.  Their  ideas  of 
reciprocity  are  bizarre,  to  say  the  least. 

The  evil  results  of  this  strange  approach  to 
International  trade  are  not  confined  to  the 
textile  Industry.  They  are  nationwide  in  their 
scope.  When  we  consider  that  the  balance  of 
pavments  deficit  Is  in  large  measure  attrib- 
utable to  textile  imports,  we  realize  that  It 
is  not  just  a  local  or  limited  problem.  We 
have  seen  our  gold  reserves  go  from  S23  bil- 
lion 252  million  in  1952  to  $10  billion  93  mil- 
lion In  1966. 

This  trend  will  continue  unless  there  Is  an 
immediate  change  in  our  national  approach 
in  world  trade.  Textile  Imports  represent  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  total  volume  of 
our  annual  balajice  of  payments  deficit  at 
this  moment.  In  the  light  of  this  fact  it  is 
inconceivable  to  me  that  any  American  could 
fall  to  demand  a  return  to  sanity  In  our  trade 
policies. 

For  16  years  we  have  experienced  a  deficit 
In  our  international  accounts  in  each  fiscal 
year,  with  one  exception.  How  long  can  we 
continue  such  practices? 

Many  of  us  are  also  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  practically  every  foreign  country 
shipping  textiles  Into  the  United  States  has 
a  fiourishlng  trade  with  our  communist 
enemies. 

In  1965  our  nation  did  almost  $300  million 
in  trade  with  communist  and  satellite  na- 
tions. Dturlng  this  same  period  trade  between 
some  of  otir  so-called  friends  and  communist 
and  satellite  nations  amounted  to  $15.8  bil- 
lion. Thus,  we  see  that  we  are  affording  to 
nations  engaged  in  active  trading  with  our 
communist  enemies  a  virtual  open  textile 
market  in  the  United  States  while  we  send 
to  them  our  foreign  aid  dollars. 

The  question  of  East-West  trade  is  now 
commanding  the  attention  of  many  American 
people.  They  are  demanding  that  the  United 
States'  policies  be  reexamined  quickly. 

On  August  1,  1967,  I  Introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  select  com- 


mittee to  Investigate  all  facets  of  East-West 
trade.  It  was  gratifying  that  within  a  few- 
days  more  than  100  members  of  the  House 
had  Introdviced  identical  resolutions. 

It  is  expected  that  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  consider  this  resolution  within 
the  next  few  days.  If  this  resolution  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  I  believe  that  the  se- 
lect committee  can  render  a  great  public 
service  in  making  available  to  the  nation  all 
of  the  facts  surrounding  the  subject  of  trade 
with  communist  nations  and  their  satellites. 
Recentlv  more  than  100  members  of  the 
House  and  61  members  of  the  Senate  have 
joined  together  in  demanding  Congressional 
action  to  further  limit  textile  imports.  We 
have  said,  in  effect,  that  we  have  no  faith 
in  the  negotiated  import  arrangements  and 
agreements  made  by  executive  agencies  of 
tlie  government. 

We  were  all  delighted  that  Congressman 
Wilbur  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  foreign  trade  legislation,  has  agreed 
to  be  the  principal  author  of  this  legislation 
and  is  joining  In  the  demand  that  a  realistic 
approach  be  substituted  for  present  policies. 
If  enacted  into  law.  this  legislation  will 
bring  about  an  equitable  and  orderly  pro- 
gram of  textile  trade  in  such  a  w-ay  as  to 
prevent  market  disruption,  unemployment, 
and  foster  a  healthy  climate  for  a  strong 
and  growing  domestic  textile  industry. 

The  major  cause  for  optimism  for  the 
future  of  this  legislative  proposal  is  the  fact 
th.at  the  popular  and  able  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  Congressman  Mills,  has  agreed  to 
lead  the  fight.  His  sponsorship  of  the  legisla- 
tion will  be  most  persuasive  to  many  of  our 
colleagues. 

Another  legislative  proposal,  which  has  not 
received  great  publicity,  has  been  sponsored 
by  Congrsssman  John  Dent  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  results  from  2  years  of  investigations  and 
hearings  by  Mr.  Dent  and  his  subcommit- 
tee. They  have  studied  the  impact  of  imports 
of  all  types  upon  domestic  employment  op- 
portunities. 

The  Dent  bill,  which  has  been  reported 
favorably  by  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  proposes  substantial  cur- 
tailment of  imnorts  when  a  finding  Is  made 
that  such  imports  deprive  Americans  of  Jobs 
and  job  ooportunities.  The  bill  would  take 
the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  those  bureau- 
crats who  heretofore  have  been  so  blind  to 
the  loss  of  employment  resulting  from  ex- 
cessive imports. 

The  Dent  proposal  is  a  sound  approach  to 
the  problem  and  deserves  the  support  of  the 
textile  Industry  and  all  Americans  who  are 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  a  vibrant 
economy. 

Another  heartening  development  in  recent 
months  has  been  the  accelerated  Interest  of 
labor,  industrv.  and  agricultural  organiza- 
tions m  bringing  about  textile  import  con- 
trols. Just  a  few  days  ago  the  National  Cot- 
ton Council  went  on  record  in  favor  of 
greater  controls  on  imports  of  textile  prod- 
ucts. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  United  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America  stated  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  its  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Kennedy  Round  negotia- 
tions as  thev  affected  textiles.  The  Union 
stated  to  the  President:  "We  do  not  believe 
our  present  foreign  trade  policy  Is  achieving 
the  purpose  it  was  supposed  to  achieve. 
There  has  been  no  appreciable  rise  in  the 
living  standards  of  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries which  are  the  major  beneficiaries  of  our 
present  policy." 

It  might  well  have  been  added  that  unless 
sensible  policies  are  Immediately  Instituted 
the  living  standard  of  our  American  textile 
workers  will  be  seriously  lowered. 

This  heightened  activity  in  behalf  of  the 
domestic  textile  industry  on  so  many  fronts 
gives  us  reason  for  the  conclusion  that  af- 
firmative action  will  be  forthcoming  during 


the  90th  Congress.  I  know  that  you  join  in 
the  hope  that  this  relief  will  come  promptly. 
As  I  coiiclude,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
vour  attention  another  legislative  activity  In 
which  I  am  directly  engaged.  I  believe  that  it 
has  a  direct  Impact  on  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  domestic  textile  industry  and 
many  other  business  sectors.  This  activity 
has  gone  on  for  7  years  as  I  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  special  subcommittee  to  study  state 
taxation  of  interstate  transactions. 

This  long  investigation  clearly  shows  that 
there  are  domestic  trade  barriers  in  the  form 
of  state  and  local  taxes  which  are  similar  to 
some  of  the  problems  that  we  see  in  the  field 
of  foreign  trade.  These  barriers  .are  harmful 
to  American  business.  They  have  come  about 
In  large  measure  because  of  conflicting  court 
decisions  and  the  eagerness  of  local  state  tax 
administrators  and  legislators  to  impose 
heavv  burdens  on  out-of-state  business  orga- 
nizations doing  business  within  their  states. 
We  were  told  by  reputable  businessmen 
that  many  Industries  find  it  easier  to  locate 
in  foreign  countries  and  market  their  prod- 
ucts in  the  United  States  than  to  ship  do- 
mestically produced  products  across  state 
lines. 

A  legislative  proposal,  co-sponsored  by 
members  of  our  special  subcommittee,  is  now 
awaiting  debate  on  the  Floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  will  be  my  responsi- 
bility to  manage  the  debate  when  the  bill  is 
called  up.  Unless  we  have  the  support  of  the 
buslnes  community.  I  apprehend  that  the 
bill  is  in  jeopardy  because  of  the  bitter  op- 
position of  the  several  state  tax  administra- 
tors who  do  not  want  their  playhouse 
disturbed. 

Briefly  stated,  the  legislation  would  per- 
mit a  small  company  in  one  state  to  do  busi- 
ness with  other  states  witliout  burdensome 
and  capricious  regulation  by  the  taxing  au- 
thorities In  states  where  the  company  has 
no  local  property  and  no  local  employee. 

The  data  collected  by  our  subcommittee 
during  our  long  study  indicates  that  the 
bill  would  not  significantly  affect  the  amount 
of  revenue  collected  by  any  state.  On  the 
contrary,  we  believe  that  it  would  In  the 
long  ruii  bring  about  an  increase  in  revenues 
because  of  accelerated  business  activity. 

In  our  ov^Ti  State  of  North  Carolina  much 
misinformation  has  been  dispensed  by  those 
who  would  confuse  the  Issue.  I  urge  that 
each  of  you  carefully  consider  the  merits  of 
the  legislation  and  urge  your  own  Represent- 
atives in  the  Congress  to  support  it. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  at 
your  great  convention.  I  commend  you  for 
the  zeal  that  you  have  for  providing  greater 
employment  opportunities  for  our  people 
through  an  expanded  and  healthy  textile 
industry.  Your  leadership  is  essential  for  the 
economic  health  of  our  nation. 
'Those  of  us  who  have  been  raised  In  the 
mills  and  in  communities  where  the  textile 
Industry  has  provided  so  much  leadership 
are  grateful  to  you. 

As  you  merge  into  the  American  Spinners 
Association.  I  wish  you  every  success  and 
urge  that  you  continue  your  zeal  for  a  better 
America. 


UMATT:   A  Flying  Peace  Corpi  Which 
Deserve*  Our  Encouragement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OT   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TS 

Monday.  September  18,  1967 
Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  apprise  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  a  highly  commend- 
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able  and  noteworthy  humanitarian  effort 
being  conducted  by  the  United  Missions 
Air  Training  and  Transport.  Inc. 

UMATT.  a  nonprofit  Ohio  corporation, 
is  in  reahty  a  flying  peace  corps.  It 
operates  a  fleet  of  six  American  light 
planes  over  an  area  of  one  million  square 
miles  encompassing  underdeveloped 
countries  in  East  Africa. 

The  organization  is  nondenomina- 
tional.  makes  no  charge  for  its  assistance 
and  has  pledged  itself,  as  staled  in  its 
articles  of  incorporation,  "to  distribute 
assistance  without  respect  to  social,  re- 
ligious and  geographic  difference  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  dignity  of 
man  and  his  needs  as  a  fello-^-  human 
being." 

In  addition  to  rendering  humanitarian 
assistance.  UMATT  also  is  engaged  in 
helping  these  people  to  help  themselves 
by  teaching  them  the  use  of  one  of  the 
marvels  of  our  technical  age,  the  air- 
plane. 

UMATT  outlined  this  goal  also  in  its 
incorporation  statement: 

To  render  material  assistance  to  a!!  private 
and  public  humanitarian  agencies,  and  to  all 
such  agencies,  or  other  groups  or  govern- 
ments Interested  in  establishing  aviation 
training  facilities,  air  transport  support  op- 
erations, aerial  distribution  of  chemicals  for 
agricultural  or  public  health  purposes,  disas- 
ter relief  and  any  and  all  peaceful  uses  for 
Aircraft, 

To  provide  a  continuing  source  of  Infor- 
mation on  utilitarian  aviation  and  to  Ini- 
tiate and  to  support  technical  and  economic 
studies  looking  toward  more  efficient  and 
ever  expanding  application  of  alrcrait  In  the 
sector  of  humanitarian  Interest. 

UMATT  has  made  possible  greater 
utilization  of  professional  volunteers  in 
East  Africa  by  increasing  their  mobility 
and  availability.  This  has  been  true  in 
the  cases  of  medical  doctors,  educators 
and  agricultural  experts.  In  many  cases, 
lives  have  been  saved  through  the  serv- 
ice of  UMATT's  aircraft.  Schools  in  cer- 
tain localities  exist  only  because  of  the 
unique  ability  of  the  aircraft  to  keep 
them  supplied. 

Through  this  people-to-people  pro- 
gram of  foreign  aid.  the  cause  of  friendly 
relations  and  the  betterment  of  human- 
ity has  been  served. 

It  is  significant  to  mention  also  that 
one  African  government  has  requested 
UMATT  to  establish  an  air  training  pro- 
gram capable  of  training  3,000  young 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  efforts  of  this  kind  reaf- 
firm the  commitment  of  Americans  to 
our  fellow  man.  UMATT  certainly  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  its  work  and  de- 
serves our  encouragement. 


Americaniim 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  YOUNG 

OF    TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  good  les- 
sons in  Americanism  are  Important: 
they  are  good  for  us  and  they  are  good 


for  our  coimtry.  Last  week  we  had  just 
such  a  lesson  and  it  was  a  good  one;  and, 
political  personalities  aside,  it  is  one  we 
all  should  note  seriously  and  objec- 
tively. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Detroit 
News'  Romney  editorial — with  special 
emphasis  on  its  Vietnam  treatment.  The 
editorial  represented  a  clean  break  with 
a  man  that  the  paper  had  always  sup- 
ported and  the  excruciating  circum- 
stances of  the  News'  decision  add  great 
credence,  I  think,  to  the  validity  of  the 
editorial's  judgment.  Its  reference  to 
Vietnam  is  important  because,  I  am  con- 
fident, it  speaks  the  voice  of  America. 

As  I  see  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  meat  of 
the  editorial  is  simple  and  direct — when 
our  country  is  in  trouble  and  its  course 
is  committed,  whether  we  agree  with  the 
"whys  and  wheres"— which  I  do — every 
American  should  stand  with  his  coun- 
try and  behind  the  boys  who  are  fighting 
and  dying  for  the  cause.  The  Detroit 
News  put  it  directly: 

This  newspaper  believes  ...  we  cannot  re- 
treat from  Vietnam  without  betraying  those 
who  have  died  there  in  the  belief  that  Amer- 
ica's pledges  will  be  redeemed. 

"When  I  first  came  to  Congress  some 
10  years  ago,  I  saw  a  similar  lesson  in 
Americanism  under  similar  circum- 
stances under  a  different  President.  As 
a  freshman  Congressman  in  1957,  the 
first  vote  I  was  called  upon  to  cast  in 
Januarj-  of  that  year  was  in  support  of 
President  Eisenhower  In  the  very  grave 
Mideast  crisis.  The  matter  involved  a 
real  danger  of  a  direct  confrontation 
with  Soviet  Russia;  and,  then  as  now, 
there  v^as  considerable  doubt  among  the 
Members  of  Congress  as  to  what  course 
this  counti-y  should  take.  But  the  doubts 
were  soon  resolved. 

Under  the  driving  leadership  of  House 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  and  Senate 
Majority  Leader  LjTidon  Johnson  to- 
gether with  House  Majority  Leader  John 
McCormack,  it  was  made  instantly  clear 
to  the  Nation  and  the  world  that  the 
country  was  In  trouble  and  the  Demo- 
cratic "consress  would  stand  firmly  be- 
hind our  President.  That  the  President 
happened  to  be  of  the  opposite  political 
party  had  no  bearing  on  the  matter.  That 
was  as  it  should  be  then  and  is  as  it 
should  be  now. 

In  this  connection,  I  recall  a  group 
calling  itself  the  Democratic  Advisory 
Council,  or  some  such,  attempted  to  pre- 
vail upon  Mr.  Rayburn  and  Senator 
Johnson  to  join  them  as  a  'clearing- 
house" for  legislation  to  be  approved  by 
the  Democratic  Congress.  Messrs.  Ray- 
burn and  Johnson  declined  the  Invita- 
tion, and  their  comments  were  and  are 
unprintable. 

Clearly,  the  lesson  Is— for  good  or  bad 
we  stay  with  our  Government.  It  was  so 
10  years  ago;  it  is  so  now;  and,  it  will  be 
so  10  years  hence  and  as  long  as  there  is 
an  America. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
Americanism  and  patriotism,  it  might  be 
well  to  note  that  the  draft-card  burners 
and  the  flag  desecraters  are  not  our  only 
problem.  Our  flag  can  be  desecrated  and 
our  national  purpose  dishonored  just  as 
effectively  and  sometimes  more  Injuri- 
ously, although  more  subtly,  by  citizens 
of  high  education  In  positions  of  great 


national  importance.  This  is  so  whether 
it  comes  from  a  Rhodes  scholar  or  from 
the  peacenik  demonstrator.  And,  if  we 
fail  to  support  our  boys  in  Vietnam  with 
the  necessary  money  and  implements  of 
war,  even  if  it  does  require  an  increase 
in  taxes,  we  might  well  betray  our  boys 
in  Vietnam  more  than  the  peaceniks  and 
the  fancy -talking  doves. 

Our  President  certainly  deserves  and 
will  receive  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  Congress  and  the  people  in  all  mat- 
ters of  vital  national  concern.  He  will 
receive  this  becau.se  he  is  our  President 
just  as  President  Eisenhower  received  it 
when  he  was  our  President,  But  to  us 
who  are  Democrats,  the  present  Presi- 
dent is  our  President  in  a  special  sense 
and  should  have  the  .support  of  all  Demo- 
crats in  a  special  way.  And.  make  no 
mistake  about  it,  he  will  be  our  candidate 
for  President  in  1968.  'Whether  many 
Democrats  return  to  the  Congress  will 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  how 
well  Americans  throu.chout  the  country 
miderstand  and  appreciate  the  problems 
confronting  him  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  all  can 
close  ranks  and  respond  to  our  Nation's 
call  in  its  hour  of  need;  for  those  who 
do  not,  the  record  will  be  clear— their 
country  was  in  need,  and  tliey  were  ab- 
sent; they  were  not  there. 
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And  the  Rockets  Red  Glare,  the  Bombi 
Bursting  in  Air 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18.  1967 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr,  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  marked  the  153d  anniversary 
of  our  national  anthem,  the  "Star-Span- 
gled Banner."  It  was  on  September  14  in 
1814  that  Francis  Scott  Key,  a  Georce- 
town.  District  of  Columbia  lav.yer,  wrote 
the  thrilling  words  for  this  patriotic  song. 
Key  was  inspired  to  pen  his  immortal 
lines  while  witnes.^ing  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  McHenry  in  Baltimore.  One  of  his 
friends,  a  physician  of  Upper  Marlbor- 
ough. Md.,  had  been  seized  by  the  British 
for  interfering  with  their  ground  troops— 
this  was  during  the  War  of  1812.  Armed 
with  a  note  from  President  James  Madi- 
son. Key  went  to  the  fleet  under  a  flag  of 
truce  to  ask  for  the  doctor's  release  Ad- 
miral Cockburn.  who  was  in  charce  of 
the  British  squadron,  assented  to  the  re- 
quest, but  circumstances  were  such  that 
the  lawyer  and  his  friend  were  both  de- 
layed in  their  return  to  friendlier  soil. 

The  British  fleet  was  about  to  sail  up 
the  Patapsco  River  to  bombard  the  fort, 
so  Key  was  detained  for  the  duration  of 
the  attack,  which  started  at  7  in  the 
morning  of  September  13.  It  lasted,  with 
Intermissions,  for  25  hours.  Although  the 
enemy  fired  over  1,500  shells,  each  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  220  pounds,  the  British 
were  unable  to  approach  closely  because 
the  Americans  had  sunk  22  vessels  In  the 
channel. 


During  the  bombardment  Key  wrote  a 
■iianza  of  his  poem  on  the  back  of  an 
envelope.  He  completed  it  the  following 
day  at  the  Fountain  Inn  in  Baltimore 
and  aave  it  to  Judge  Joseph  Hooper  Nich- 
olson; Nicholson  and  Key  had  married 
sisters.  The  judge  suggested  the  tune 
"Anacreon  in  Heaven"  and  had  copies  of 
the  new  song  printed. 

The  song  appeared  in  the  Baltimore 
\merican  of  September  25.  Key  later 
made  three  additional  copies;  one  is  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  another  is 
owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society. 

What  became  of  The  Star-Spangled 

Banner? 

The  flag  that  inspired  Key  to  wnte  the 
words  for  the  song  may  be  seen  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  This  fiag,  which  is  30 
by  42  feet,  was  made  by  Mary  Yomig 
Pickersgill  of  Baltimore.  It  has  15  alter- 
nate red  and  white  stripes  and  15  stars  to 
represent  the  States  that  formed  the 
original  United  States,  plus  Vermont  and 
Kentucky.  During  the  intervening  years, 
the  number  of  stars  in  our  fiag  has  in- 
creased with  the  number  of  States  from 
15  to  50,  while  the  number  of  stripes  has 
been  set  permanently  at  13  to  represent 
oiilv  the  States  that  formed  the  Union. 

The  original  copy  of  the  song  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Nicholson  family 
until  1907,  when  it  was  bought  by  Hcni-y 
■Walters  of  Baltimore.  It  was  purchased 
at  auction  m  New  York  City  from  the 
Walters  estate  in  1934  by  the  Walters  Aj-t 
Gallerv,  of  Baltimore,  for  $26,400.  The 
gallerv  sold  the  manuscript  in  1953  to 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society  for  the 
same  price,  the  money  having  been  do- 
nated by  Mrs.  Thomas  Courtney  Jeiikins, 
of  Baltimore,  in  memory  of  her  mother- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Catherine  Key  Jenkins,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  a  first  cousin  of  Fran- 
cis Scott  Key. 


The  20th  Anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force 


JR 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN, 

OF  oino 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  18.  1967 

Mr,  WHALEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  U,S. 
Air  Force  today  marks  its  20th  anniver- 
sarv  as  a  separate  service. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  congratulations  to  our  air- 
men on  this  occasion.  I  know  I  speak  for 
all  of  us  in  reaffirming  our  respect  and 
esteem  for  the  defense  these  men  render 
the  Nation, 

The  Air  Force  literally  has  provided  a 
shield  of  safety  under  which  the  United 
States,  since  the  end  of  World  War  H, 
has  been  able  to  pursue  the  goals  of  peace 
and  a  better  life,  both  here  and  In  the 
world. 

We  tend  to  take  this  fact  for  granted. 
But  I  think  om-  Air  Force  men  under- 
stand this  and  perhaps  it  Is  as  It  should 
be.  We  are  not  militarily  powerful  so 
much  by  choice  as  by  necessity. 


Aerospace  power  in  the  nuclear  age  is 
the  decisive  fact  of  life,  or  death,  to  be 
candid  about  it.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  long  years  of  duty  pro\ided 
by  the  now-departed  B-36  bomber,  for 
example,  which  never  fired  a  shot  in 
anger,  persuaded  any  would-be  aggres- 
sor that  an  attack  on  the  United  States 
would  result  in  his  own  destruction.  I 
might  add.  parenthetically,  that  many  of 
the  emergency  war  plan  missions  as- 
signed to  the  B-36  aircrews  during  that 
time  were  understood  to  be  one-way 
trips.  The  men  knew  this  and  accepted  it 
as  part  of  the  commitment  they  made,  as 
volunteers,  to  their  fellow  citizens. 

As  we  sit  in  this  body  today,  thousands 
of  our  airmen  stand  on  round-the-clock 
alert,  day  in  and  day  out.  both  here  and 
in  foreign  countries,  to  respond  to  any 
attack  against  our  country.  Few  of  us 
have  much  of  an  awareness  of  this  fact. 
Fewer  ol  us  still  have  e\er  seen  the 
bombers,  fighters,  and  missiles  only  min- 
utes and  seconds  away  Irom  launching. 
They  have  never  been  employed  in  this 
role  and  hopefully  never  will  be. 

The  absence  of  any  direct  attack 
against  the  United  States  testifies  to  the 
effectiveness  of  this  retaliatory  force. 
And  the  security  is  refiected  in  a  number 
of  diverse  ways. 

It  has  compelled  the  Soviet  Union  to 
depend  more  on  political  and  diplomatic 
initiatives  than  on  outright  military 
force.  This  security  also  has  contributed 
to  the  development  of  nationalistic 
movements  by  some  of  oui-  allies,  to  the 
point  of  causing  distress  to  our  policy- 
makers. 

This  umbrella  of  retaliatory  strength 
further  has  had  its  effect  on  our  own  in- 
ternal life.  The  fact  that  there  is  now 
substantial  debate  and  protest  agairxst 
war  and  weaponi-y  indicates  the  viability 
of  such  basic  American  virtues  as  free- 
dom of  speech  and  thought,  all  of  this 
iromcally  fostered  to  some  degree  by  this 
22  years  of  security  provided  by  an  effec- 
tive deterrent. 

Some  residents  of  my  district,  center- 
ing on  Dayton.  Ohio,  can  remember  the 
skepticism  directed  at  the  achievement 
of  two  of  their  neighbors.  Orville  and 
Wilbur  Wright,  in  developing  the  world's 
first  powered  aircraft.  But  in  the  brief 
space  of  60  years,  their  invention  has 
become  a  key  factor  in  world  power. 

Our  Air  Force  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  peace  and  war.  I  am  conscious  of 
the  vital  role  these  men  play  in  our 
society  and  extend  my  tribute  to  them  on 
this  auspicious  occasion. 


A  Tribute  to  WICS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  Minneapolis  Star,  Vice  Pres- 
ident Humphrey  paid  well-earned  trib- 
ute to  the  Women  in  Community  Serv- 
ice  WICS — who  have  so  •willingly  and 


ably  helped  the  Job  Corps  achieve  suc- 
cess. WICS  helps  find,  screen,  and  place 
Job  Corps  girls.  As  the  Vice  President 
pointed  out,  this  important  WICS  ac- 
tivity has  a  very  salutory  by-product: 

Because  of  the  direct  Involvement  of  thou- 
sands Of  women  in  this  work,  communities 
all  over  the  country  are  much  more  aware 
of  the  need  to  do  something  alwut  young 
women  In  poverty. 

The  Vice  President  also  reminded  us 
of  the  progress  being  achieved  by  the 
OEO's  Job  Corps  program.  As  he  said, 
this  continuing  attempt  "to  recruit,  train, 
and  find  emplojTiient  for  America's  ne- 
glected youth  will  never  be  easy,  but  it  Is 
moving  forward,"  In  fact: 

The  Job  Corps  centers  are  now  successfully 
helping  over  41.000  hard  core  poverty  youth 
in  123  centers  for  men  and  women  across  the 
Nation. 

I  know  my  colleague's  will  be  Inter- 
ested in  the  full  text  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's letter.  It  follows: 
[FYom  the  Minneapolis    (Minn,)    Star,   Aug. 
22,   1967] 
Humphrey  on  Job  Corps 
To  the  EnrroR: 

The  Minneapolis  Star  article  of  July  31 
outlines  the  arduous  process  of  "reach  out" 
necessary  to  locate  the  hard  core  poverty 
girl.  These  are  the  disadvantaged,  suspicious, 
rejected  youth  In  whom  must  be  engendered 
the  motivation  to  help  themselves  by  volun- 
teering for  the  Job  Corps,  Their  recruitment 
is  not  easy.  But  the  situation  is  definitely 
improving. 

The  Women  In  Community  Service  (WICS) 
have  pioneered  a  most  difficult  field  of  so- 
cial endeaver.  There  Is  reason  for  them  and 
all  Americans  who  would  serve  our  disad- 
vantaged youth  to  be  heartened.  The  Job 
Corps  dropout  rate  Is  down:  from  33  per 
cent  who  dropped  out  within  30  days  In 
1966  to  21  per  cent  In  1967.  The  dropout  rate 
for  girls  who  stayed  less  than  30  days  Is  only 
11  per  cent  in  1967.  Job  Corps  youth  are 
showing  higher  educational  gains;  38  F>^r  cent 
completed  senior  and  advanced  training  in 
1966:  51  per  cent  In  1967.  The  WICS,  in  fol- 
lowing up  the  girls  they  recruit,  have  pro- 
vided guidelines  to  Improve  Job  Corps  oper- 
ation: pennlsslvene.ss  is  out;  a  commitment 
executed  by  parents  and  youth  for  a  180-day 
stay  at  a  center  lias  been  instituted  to 
alleviate  the  initial  homesick  dropout  lass. 

The  cost  of  $7,000  a  full  year  at  a  Job  Corps 
center  compares  favorably  with  the  cost  at 
a  university  like  Harvard.  Tliese  university 
costs  stand  over  SIO.OOO  when  the  contribu- 
tions from  endowment  and  alumni  gifts  are 
prorated  per  student  for  the  9-month  aca- 
demic year.  Further,  the  Job  Corps  cost  In- 
cludes clothing;  travel;  pay  and  allowances 
for  an  enrollee's  family;  and  the  sometimes 
extensive  medical  and  dental  care  these 
poverty  youth  require. 

The  struggle  so  graphically  related  In  the 
Star  are  the  growing  pains  of  a  new  venture 
to  provide  in  Job  Corps  centers  what  is  prob- 
ably a  last  chance  for  America's  disadvan- 
taged youth. 

The  Job  Corps  mission  to  recruit,  train,  and 
find  employment  for  America's  neglected 
youth  will  never  be  easy,  but  it  Is  moving 
forward.  The  Job  Corps  centers  are  now  suc- 
cessfully helping  over  41.000  hard  core  pov- 
erty youth  in  123  centers  for  men  and  women 
across  the  nation.  The  volunteer  assistance 
of  WICS  m  recruiting  disadvantaged  girls 
for  the  Women's  Centers  is  appreciated. 

WICS.  representing  27,000,000  women 
across  the  country,  not  only  screen  and  re- 
cruit, but  also  utilize  community  resources 
for  girls  who  do  not  qualify  or  are  unable  to 
take  the  step  to  leave  home.  Because    of  the 
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direct  Involvement  of  thousands  of  women  In 
triis  work,  communJtles  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  much  more  aware  of  the  need  to  do 
something  about  young  women  In  poverty. 
As  leaders  In  their  towns  and  cities,  WICS 
have  Increased  the  awareness  of  others  to 
this  need  and  have  sought  to  work  out  al- 
ternate solutlorui  at  the  community  level. 

Every  young  woman  contacted  by  the 
WICS  beneflu  In  some  measure  from  their 
concern  and  Interest. 

Hubert  H.  Homphsey, 

Vice  President. 

W.'kSHINCTON,    DC. 


Preiident  Johnion  Delivers  Hard-Hittmg 
Speech  at  Kansas  City 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee,  Mr, 
Speaker,  as  all  the  Members  are  aware. 
President  Johnson  interrupted  his  sched- 
ule last  week  in  order  to  go  to  Kansas 
City  to  address  the  annual  conference 
of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  On  this  occasion  the  President 
spoke  out  most  forcibly  on  the  subject  of 
law  and  order.  His  speech  was  hard  hit- 
ting, timely,  and  excellent.  Furthermore. 
by  this  action  the  President  paid  a  great 
tribute  to  the  Importance  of  our  Nation's 
police.  I  was  privileged  to  address  this 
same  conference  on  Tuesday  last  on  the 
subject  of  my  bill  calling  for  a  broad 
program  of  Federal  assistance  for  higher 
education  of  law  enforcement  and  cor- 
rections personnel— H.R.  6628.  The  group 
the  President  spoke  to  constitutes  the 
executive  council  of  the  law  enforcement 
community  In  this  Nation.  It  is  a  large, 
influential,  and  intelligent  body.  You  will 
not  find  a  group  anywhere  more  vigor- 
ously taking  steps  to  improve  law  en- 
forcement capabilities  and  to  meet  the 
new  challenge  of  the  decade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  warmly  commend  the 
President  for  what  he  has  done  and, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  his 
Kansas  City  speech  in  the  Record: 
Remarks  of  the  President  Before  the  Inter- 

NATioN.\L  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 

Kansas  Cfty,  Mo.,  September  14,  1967 

President  Morris,  Mayor  Davis.  Chief  Law- 
rence, Mr.  Tamm,  Chief  Kelley.  ladles  and 
gentlemen;  There  Is  an  old  story  about  Presi- 
dent Calvin  CooUdge  and  his  response  to  the 
question,  "What  do  you  think  about  sin?" 

As  you  may  remember,  President  Coolidge 
Is  supposed  to  have  answered.  "I'm  against 
it." 

Most  Americans  would  say  the  same  thing 
today  about  poverty,  disease,  and  Ignorance, 
and  crime. 

So  I  don't  expect  special  credit  this 
morning  for  coming  before  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  to  talk  about 
crime  and  only  say,  "I'm  against  It." 

It  would  not  enlighten  your  discussions, 
nor  contribute  to  public  understanding.  If  I 
were  to  spend  my  time  here  In  a  long  lament 
about  the  evil  consequences  of  crime.  I  think 
they  are  aa  self-evident  as  they  ax6  real. 

Neither  am  I  going  to  be  content  to  Just 
preach  about  decline  in  morality  In  America. 

In  the  first  place.  I  Just  do  not  believe  that 


morality  Is  declining.  The  responsibility  that 
this  Nation  has  shown,  in  meeting  its  human 
obligations  at  home  and  abroad,  convinces 
me  that  America  Is  a  Nation  that  Is  strong 
today. 

In  the  second  place,  I  do  not  believe  that 
sweeping  Indictments  of  our  Nation's  moral- 
ity will  help  us  get  at  the  solution  of  the 
real  problems  that  affect  morality — the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  the  problems  of  disease,  the 
problems  of  ignorance,  or  of  International  ag- 
gression, or  of  crime.  Self-righteous  indigna- 
tion is  not  a  policy.  It  Is  a  substitute  for  a 
policy. 

What  America  needs  is  not  more  hand- 
wringing  about  crime  In  the  streets.  America 
needs  a  policy  for  action  against  crime  In 
the  streets — and  for  all  the  people  of  this 
country  to  support  that  policy. 

Believing  that,  as  I  strongly  do,  I  estab- 
lished in  March  1965.  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  I  instructed  and  charged 
this  Commission  to  deal  with  the  following 
questions. 

How  can  law  enforcement  be  organized  to 
meet  present  needs? 

What  steps  can  be  taken  to  insure  pro- 
tection of  Individual  rights? 

Through  what  kinds  of  programs  can  the 
Federal  Government — of  which  I  am  a  part — 
be  most  effective  In  assisting  and  supplement- 
ing, not  supplanting.  State  and  local  law 
enforcement? 

I  asked  the  members  that  I  carefully  se- 
lected from  throughout  the  Nation  to  con- 
sider the  problem  of  making  our  streets, 
homes,  and  our  places  of  business  safer — and 
to  inquire  Into  the  special  problems  of  Ju- 
venile crime,  to  examine  the  administration 
of  Justice  in  the  lower  courts — to  explore  the 
means  by  which  organized  crime  can  be  ar- 
rested by  Federal  and  local  authorities  closely 
coordinnting  and  cooperating  together. 

The  Commission's  report,  rendered  last 
winter,  is  a  study  of  crime  and  a  study  of 
criminals.  But  It  Is  much  more  than  that. 
It  Is  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  strengths — 
as  well  as  the  weaknesses— In  our  American 
law  enforcement.  It  is  a  prescription  for  ac- 
tion— action — action  at  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment, and  It  Is  a  constructive  guide  for 
thoughtful  citizens  throughout  this  land  in 
ever\'  walk  of  life. 

Acting  on  Its  report,  I  urged  the  Congress 
this  year  to  promptly  act — promptly  act — 
upon  the  most  comprehensive  Federal  legis- 
lation that  has  ever  been  devised  to  help 
local  authorities  meet  the  problem  of  crime 
at  the  local  level  In  their  cities. 

That  legislation  was  called  the  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act.  It  was  based  on  the 
five  fundamental  principles  of  the  Crime 
Commission  Report; 

First,  that  crime  prevention  Is  of  para- 
mount importance. 

Second,  that  the  system  of  Justice  must 
Itself  be  Just.  The  system  of  Justice  must 
Itself  be  Just  and  It  must  have  the  respect 
as  well  as  the  cooperation  of  all  of  Its  citizens. 

Third,  better  trained,  better  paid,  and 
better  equipped  people  are  desperately 
needed  throughout  the  land. 

Fourth,  police  and  correctional  agencies 
must  have  better  information  and  deeper 
and  broader  research  Into  the  causes,  and 
Into  the  prevention  and  control  of  crime. 

Fifth,  and  last,  substantially  greater  re- 
sources such  as  more  Judges  and  prosecutors, 
and  faster  court  action,  more  and  better 
court  personnel,  more  modem  court  admin- 
istration— thus  modernizing,  Improving  and 
bringing  the  entire  criminal  Justice  system 
up  to  d.ate  in  the  20th  Century. 

I  did  not  propose  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment take  over  the  Job  of  dealing  with 
crime  In  American  streets  because  from  the 
birth  of  the  Republic  to  the  present  moment 
reeponslblllty  for  keeping  the  peace  In  our 
cities  has  been  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
local  authorities. 


Respect  for  law  and  order  begins  at  home. 
Chiidren  must  learn  it  and  must  be  taught 
It  from  their  parents.  Yovir  chiluren  learii 
it  from  you — and  by  what  you  do  and  by 
the  example  you  set.  That  means  that  every 
time  ws  water  the  lawn  when  there  is  an 
ordnance  against  it  at  a  certain  time  of  day. 
the  children  learn  their  own  lesson  about 
respect  for  law  and  order — if  we  water  the 
gri.ss  the  wrong  time. 

That  means  that  every  time  a  parent 
writes  a  note  to  the  teacher  to  dlscu&s  Mary's 
or  Johnny's  absence  from  school  when  they 
really  don't  need  to  be  excused  and  are  not 
sick,  they,  the  children,  learn  from  the  par- 
ents the  wrong  lesson  about  respect  for  law 
and  respect  for  order. 

The  crimes  that  have  most  disturbed  our 
Keople— homicides,  robbery,  physical  assault, 
burglary,  automobile  theft  and  driving  while 
Intoxicated — are  crimes  against  local  and 
state  law. 

Those  laws  are  made  by  the  city  councils 
and  made  by  the  state  legislators.  They  must 
be  enforced  by  the  police  and  the  state 
patrol.  Their  perpetrators  are  tried  in  local 
courts,  by  local  citizens.  They  are  sentenced 
locally.  They  are  prosecuted  locally  by 
Judges — by  prosecutors  who  are  elected  by 
local  people  and  by  judges  who  are  selected 
by  local  people. 

They  are  returned  to  local  communities 
when  their  sentence  has  been  served — their 
penalty  paid.  The.=e  local  communities  look 
upon  their  record  and  they  are  under  the 
supervision  of  local  authorities. 

Unlike  most  other  countries,  we^Amer- 
Ica — have  no  national  police  force.  It  de- 
sires none.  Our  founding  fathers  were  very 
careful  to  see  that  none  was  provided  for. 
Whv,  today  in  this  country  our  largest  city 
has"  more'  police  officers  than  the  entire 
United  States  Government.  One  city  has  more 
police  officers  than  the  entire  government  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Officials  in  Washington  Just  cannot  patrol 
a  neighborhood  in  the  far  west,  or  stop  a 
burglary  In  the  south,  or  prevent  a  riot  in  a 
great  metropolis. 

In  the  end.  then,  the  quality  of  the  local 
police,  the  action  of  the  local  prosecutor,  the 
local  grand  juries,  the  fairness  and  the  justice 
of  the  local  courts,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
local  correctional  systems — all  of  this  re- 
soonslbllitv  Is  lodged  appropriately  and  prop- 
erly In  the  hands  of  local  authorities — of 
local  citizens. 

They  at  the  local  level  must  decide  how 
good  they  want  their  law  enforcement  in 
their  local  cities  to  be. 

They  must  determine  whether  It  is  right— 
whether  It  Is  just  and  whether  it  Is  fair— 
to  ask  a  man  to  risk  his  life  to  protect  their 
life  for  a  salary  that  Is  lower  than  they  pay 
another  man  for  working  behind  a  desk  or 
standing  on  the  assembly  line  in  an  indus- 
trial plant. 

They  must  determine  at  the  local  level 
whether  they  want  a  coiu-t  system  that  they 
select  and  provide  for  which  delays  justice 
until  justice  Is  denied. 

They  must  determine  locally  whether  they 
want  a  correctional  system  that  deals  with 
youthful  oSenders,  not  as  lives  to  be  re- 
deemed, but  as  people  who  are  doomed  to 
clash  repeatedly  with  the  law. 

If  they  decide  that  they  want  something 
better  for  their  communities  than  what  they 
are  getting  today,  then  we  think  that  if  they 
make  this  decision— and  they  can  make  it 
todav  through  their  Congressmen  and  their 
Sena'tors  supporting  the  reconamendatlons 
that  the  President  has  made — some  of  which 
have  been  before  the  Congress  many  years- 
then  their  national  government  can,  should 
and  will  help  them  get  it — not  by  taking 
over  the  system  of  law  enforcement,  but  by 
helping  them  strengthen  and  reform  it. 

That  is  what  the  Safe  Streets  Act  which  I 
recommended  to  the  Congress  would  do.  If 
its  spirit  and  If  its  purpose  survive.  It  will 
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provide  grants  to  those  cities  and  to  those 
states  who  not  only  Increase  their  present 
commitment  to  criminal  Justice,  but  who  are 
williiig  to  go  out  and  develop  programs  for 
better  training,  for  better  use  of  their  per- 
sonnel, or  for  higher  standards  and  innova- 
tions such  as  tactical  squads  and  community 
relations  units,  and  new  techniques  of  re- 
habiUtatlon, 

It  will  help  pay  the  salaries  of  those  who 
operate  these  programs.  It  will  help  pay  the 
salaries  up  to  oae-ihird  of  the  grant  which 
could  be  used  to  increase  the  pay  of  poUce- 
men  and  other  criminal  Justice  personnel 
working  with  them. 

The  key  to  this  program  is  experiment,  in- 
novation— and  better  use  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced knowledge  that  we  have  gained  in  this 
country  of  crime,  it^  treatment,  and  its 
causes.  In  my  opinion,  every  law  e.ilorcement 
official  in  this  country  ought  to  welcome  It  In 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered:  as  a  prac- 
tical and  Imaginative  tool  for  helping  our  law 
enforcement  officers  cope  with  crime  In  the 
cities  without  m  any  way — in  any  way — dim- 
inishing either  their  responsibility  or  their 
authority. 

Now  to  a  matter  that  affects  you  and  affects 
you  much  more  than  most  of  the  citizens, 
but  In  the  end  it  will  affect  every  single  one 
of  us — it  will  reach  into  every  home  in  this 
land — and  this  is  the  gun  sale  law.  A  law  to 
limit — a  law  to  safeguard— the  sale  of  guns 
has  been  before  our  Congress  for  several 
vears. 

Its  passage  would  plug  up  one  more  big 
loophole  to  save  your  life,  and  mine,  or  the 
life  of  some  Innocent  child  down  the  street. 
I  hope  It  will  pass. 

Its  purpose  is  simple — It  is  to  keep  lethal 
weapons  out  oJ  the  wrong  hands — out  of  the 
hands  of  dangerous  criminals,  out  of  the 
hands  of  drug  addicts,  out  of  the  hands  of 
mentally  111  people  who  really  know  not  what 
they  do. 

Its  basic  aim  Is  to  limit  the  out-of-state 
purchases  and  the  Interstate  mail-order  sale 
of  firearms.  We  believe  this  Is  the  most  effec- 
tive way  that  the  Federal  Government  has  of 
protecting  vour  safety  and  the  safety  of 
your  children  from  criminals,  drug  addicts, 
and  the  mentally  111. 

If  we  want  to  curb  crime — if  we  want  to 
arrest  crime— If  we  want  to  restrain 
criminals— here  is  an  action  that  we  can  take 
that  will  be  a  long  step  forward. 

Let  us  not  be  content  to  bewail  the  rising 
crime  rate  or  to  talk  about  the  statistics  of 
the  numbers  of  repeaters  who  fill  our  malls 
and  prisons  while  we  turn  our  back  and 
Ignore  the  fact  that  they  can  go  to  any 
mall  order  house  and  get  a  weapon  to  shoot 
your  wife  after  they  tear  the  door  down  at 
midnight. 

Let  us  act  instead  of  talk  against  crime.  Let 
us  repair  as  many  shattered  lives  as  we  can. 
Let  us  do  it  within  and  through  the  American 
svstem  of  due  process  and  In  keeping  with 
our  tenacious  regard  at  all  times  for  the 
blessings   of   Individual   freedom. 

You.  and  the  men  who  you  command,  are 
America's  front  line  in  the  fight  against 
crime.  You  endanger  your  lives  every  day 
Just  as  the  man  does  In  the  rice  paddles  of 
Vietnam  to  protect  freedom,  to  protect 
liberty,  to  protect  your  country. 

This  summer,  some  of  you  experienced  a 
new  kind  of  disorder  In  your  cities.  You 
faced,  not  Individual  acts  of  violence  or  Just 
thievery,  but  you  faced  massive  crimes 
against  people  and  against  property. 

Much  can  explain — but  nothing  can 
justify— the  riots  of  1967. 

They  damaged  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
storefronts  and  the  American  homes.  They 
damaged  the  respect  and  the  accommodation 
among  men  on  which  a  civilized  society  ulti- 
mately depends,  and  without  which  there  can 
be  no  progress  toward  social  Justice. 

The  violence  of  this  summer  raised  up  a 
new  and  serious  threat  to  local  law  enforce- 
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ment.  It  spawned  a  group  of  men  whose  in- 
terest lay  in  provoking — in  provoking — 
others  to  destruction,  while  they  fled  its 
consequences. 

These  wretched,  vulgar  men,  these  poison- 
ous propagandists,  posed  as  spokesmen  lor 
the  underprivileged  and  capitalized  on  the 
real  grievances  of  suffering  people. 

And  the  vast  majority  of  those  people — the 
vast  majority  of  them — believe  that  obedi- 
ence to  the  law,  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  phrase, 
must  be  our  religion  here  in  America. 

They  have  seen  the  law  change.  They  have 
seen  it  become  more  just  as  the  years  passed 
in  our  times.  They  have  seen  their  rights 
more  firmly  established,  their  opportunities 
sharply  increased  in  the  last  decade. 

They  know  that  the  law  in  a  democratic 
society  is  their  refuge,  and  that  lawless 
violence  is  a  trap  for  all  those  who  engage 
in  It. 

We  must  redeem  their  faith  In  law.  We 
must  make  certain  that  law  enforcement  is 
fair  and  effective — that  protection  Is  afforded 
every  family,  no  matter  where  they  live — 
that  Justice'  is  swift  and  Justice  Is  blind  to 
relleion,   color,  status,   and   lavorltlsni. 

VVe  cannot  tolerate  behavior  that  destroys 
what  generations  of  men  and  women  have 
built  here  in  America— no  matter  what  stim- 
ulates that  behavior,  and  no  matter  what  Is 
offered  to  try  to  justify  It. 

Neither  can  we  abide  a  double  standard  of 
Justice,  based  on  the  color  of  a  man's  skin 
or  the  accent  of  a  man's  speech. 

Those  who  wear  the  police  officer's  badge— 
those  who  sit  in  Judgment  in  the  courts — 
those  who  prosecute  in  the  chambers — those 
who  manage  our  correctional  institutions — 
all  of  these  have  a  very  special  responsibil- 
ity for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the 
achievement  of  justice  throughout  the  land. 
But  every  single  one  of  us— private  citizen 
and  government  official — shares  some  In  that 
responsibility. 

We  can  all  say  very  easily,  "We  are  against 
crime" — and  then  we  can  let  it  go  at  that. 
We  can  preach  sermons,  we  can  write  edi- 
torials, we  can  make  speeches,  and  we  can 
get  our  picture  made  talking  about  crime 
and  moral  behavior— we  can  think  that  we 
have  done  our  duty. 

Or  we  can  respect — we  can  sncourage — all 
of  our  citizenry  to  respect  the  law  and  to 
respect  those  who  protect  us  in  the  name  of 
the  law. 

We  can  be  willing  to  pay  the  bill  or  Im- 
proving the  performance  of  our  police,  our 
courts,  and  our  correctional  institutions  and 
give  them  the  salary,  pay  and  equipment 
that  they  need.  We  can  insist  on  devoting 
enough  of  our  resources  and  enough  of  our 
brainpower  to  meet  the  problem  of  crime — 
to  make  America  safer  and  more  Just  for  all 
of  Its  citizens. 

I  have  always  felt  that  we  could  make 
great  strides  forT*-ard  If  we  would  only  realize 
that  the  nurse  and  the  medical  attendant 
who  in  the  middle  of  the  night  may  deter- 
mine whether  we  live  or  die  when  we  need 
attention— that  they  have  better  training. 
better  pay  and  better  Inducements — that  the 
teacher  who  prepares  our  children,  sets  an 
example  for  them  and  Infuses  knowledge 
into  them— and  sets  an  example — that  they 
should  be  among  our  best  trained,  our  best 
prepared  and  our  best  rewarded. 

And  that  the  policeman  and  the  sheriff 
who  protects  the  lives  of  our  wlfes,  children, 
families  and  ourselves  should  be  among  the 
best  equipped,  best  trained,  and  the  best 
paid  people  In  the  land. 

We  cannot  get  those  things  Just  with  rhe- 
toric and  conversation,  picture-taking  and 
television  film.  We  have  to  pay  for  it.  We 
have  to  desire  it.  We  have  to  be  wUUng  to 
sacrifice  In  order  to  get  it. 

That  is  going  to  take  a  lot  more  than  just 
talking  "against"  crime.  That  is  going  to  take 
among  other  things  being  for  action. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  all  be  for  the 


Cor. gress  Uklng  action  to  make  our  streets 
safer — and  taking  action  that  will  better 
promote  civil  peace — that  we  can  take  action 
for  better  schools  and  better  playgrounds, 
lor  more  and  better  support  of  our  churches 
and  our  spiritual  leaders — for  better  housing 
and  better  homes,  for  better  living  of  all 
otir  people — which  In  the  end  will  give  us 
better  citizens  and  a  better  and  stronger 
nation. 

It  will  make  us  all  a  happier  and  more 
guilt-free  people. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  be  with  you  the 
early  part  of  your  convention.  I  did  very 
much,  though,  want  to  come  here  and  talk 
to  you — and  to  salute  you  before  you  re- 
turned to  your  respective  homes  and  again 
assume  command  of  this  most  responsible 
service  that  you  are  rendering  and  perform- 
ing this  great  duty  that  is  yours. 

We  look  to  you  to  protect  our  families,  our 
homes,  and  our  lives.  You  have  a  right  to 
look  to  your  public  servants,  your  political 
leaders,  to  see  that  your  efforts  are  not  for- 
gotten, are  not  Ignored,  are  not  put  at  the 
bottom  of  the  priority  list. 

I  thought  this  morning  by  coming  out 
here  and  visiting  with  you  and  telling  you 
some  of  the  things  that  was  In  the  heart  and 
the  head  of  your  President,  that  perhaps  we 
could  awaken  this  nation  to  a  responslblhty 
that  we  are  not  assuming — to  an  obligation 
that  we  are  not  discharging — to  a  Job  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  the  legisla- 
tors, and  the  city  councils  must  face  up  to. 
I  am  ready  to  get  on  with  my  part  of  it. 
Thank  you,  very  much. 


Federal-State  Balance  of  Power  To  Be 
Major  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  18.  1967 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  most 
recent  report  to  constituents,  "Congress- 
man Al  Quie  Reports,"  for  Augast  of 
1967,  I  included  a  section  titled:  "The 
Approaching  Great  Debate  Over  Federal- 
State  Balance." 

The  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  Daily  Republi- 
can Eagle,  reprint-ed  the  article  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1967.  In  the  same  edition  the 
Daily  Republican  Eagle  published  an  edi- 
torial titled  "Housing  Frustration"  which 
dealt  with  the  same  subject  of  Federal- 
State  relations  and  the  need  to  return 
more  power  to  the  States. 

Because  I  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the 
crucial  issues  facing  the  Nation  today,  I 
insert  both  the  original  article  from  my 
report,  and  the  editorial  commentary 
from  the  Dally  Republican  Eagle: 

Federal.  State  Balance  of  Powib  To  Be 

Big  IsstTE 

(By  Congressman  Al  Qtm) 

One  of  the  great  debates  in  the  next  decade 
will  be  how  to  restore  the  traditional  balance 
between  the  federal  government  and  the 
states.  Unless  this  most  necessary  balance  is 
restored  by  returning  more  power  to  the 
states,  we  will  have  lost  one  of  our  greatest 
strengths. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  with  the 
rapidity  of  federal  take-over  in  the  past  six 
years.  As  evidence,  examine  the  host  of  now 
Great  Society  measures  passed  !n  the  89th 
Congress:  2rfor  health,  17  for  education,  15 
for  economic  development,   12  to  aid  cities. 
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17  for  resource  development  and  4  for  man- 
power retraining. 

There  are  now  170  different  federal  aid 
programs  financed  by  more  than  400  separate 
appropriations  and  administered  by  hun- 
dreds of  departments,  agencies,  bureaus  and 
regional  offices.  The  federal-state  balance  U 
Indeed  out  of  kilter.  As  Illinois  Sen.  Everett 
Dirksen  said  recently,  we  may  see  the  day 
when  the  only  people  Interested  In  state 
boundaries  will  be  map  makers  like  Band- 
McNally. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  goals  of  most  fed- 
eral programs,  those  to  aid  cities,  reduce 
poverty,  strengthen  education  and  secure 
Jobs  for  Uie  Jobless. 

But  there  is  a  right  and  wrong  way  to  do 
this.  The  Great  Society  method.  I  am  con- 
vinced. Is  the  wrong  way  .  .  .  concentration 
of  power  In  Washington,  with  aid  limited  to 
specihc.  narrow  programs.  The  States  and 
their  know-how  are  too  often  by-passed 
under  this  narrow,  categorical  grant  ap- 
proach. 

That  W.IS  what  the  debate  over  the  Qule 
Amendment  to  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  was  all  about.  I  proposed 
a  system  of  block  grants  to  states,  with  the 
states  required  to  prepare  a  state-wide  plan 
for  distributing  t-he  funds. 

It  is  my  belief.  b.Lsed  on  long  observation, 
that  the  block  graiit  method  of  federal  aid 
Is  far  superior  to  the  narrow,  specific,  cate- 
gorical method  in  use  now.  Although  the 
Quie  Amendment  was  defeated,  other  amend- 
ments submitted  by  my  colleague.  Cong. 
Edith  Green  of  Oregon,  did  pass.  They  em- 
bodied much  of  what  I  had  sought,  for  Mrs. 
Green's  changes  were  essentially  block  grant 
In  nature 

The  block  grant  method  is  a  sound  ap- 
proach. It  will  more  directly  Involve  the 
states  and  local  c-omniunitles.  It  Is  so  sound 
that  in  the  end  I  believe  It  will  prevail. 

I  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  final  form 
of  the  antl-crlme  bill  as  It  passed  the  House. 
In  Its  revised  form  the  bill  embodies  the 
block  grant  of  lump-sum  principle.  The  bill, 
still  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Senate,  author- 
izes an  expenditure  of  $75  million  this  fiscal 
year  (1968i.  to  help  States  and  communities 
Improve  their  methods  of  law  enforcement. 

It  is  known  formally  as  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  Act.  In  the  field 
of  law  enforcement,  ae  In  other  fields,  we 
must  provide  the  Incentive  for  strong  state 
and  local  .ictlon  with  federal  dollar  aid.  I 
am  convinced  that  local  responsibility  is 
paramount. 

You  can  look  for  this  debate  over  return- 
ing power  to  the  states  and  local  commu- 
nities to  gain  volume  over  the  years  ahead. 
It  Is  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  most  basic 
decisions  Amertcans  must  make  In  the  com- 
ing decade. 

HorsrNC    PRfSTRATION 

Al  Qule  Is  100  percent  right— see  his  com- 
ments elsewhere  ov.  this  page — to  kee^p  plug- 
ging for  righting  the  federal-state  balance 
In  the  United  States  throueh  placing  more 
weight,  power,  .uid  responsibility  on  the 
6tat«'s  shoulders 

His  comments  today  recall  a  remark  he 
mjide  to  us  once  The  basic  trouble  with  the 
urban  renew.-*;  program,  he  s.ild.  Is  that  the 
states  don't  have  any  real  role  In  Its  operation. 

The  s,ime  point  Is  moBt  vividly  Illustrated 
m  Red  Wtniifs  efforts  to  provide  the  federally 
offered  low-rent  housing  for  the  low-Income 
elderly.  Let  us  briefly  review  the  history  of 
this  local  eilort: 

Red  Wlnj;  debated  the  subject  during  the 
winter  of  1965-66.  The  city  council  held  a 
public  hearing  .ind  voted  to  create  the  neces- 
sary Housing  and  Redevelopment  Authority. 
It  was  last  October  before  ihis  new  five-man 
agency  first  met.  and  Its  only  real  accom- 
plishmenu  In  the  11  months  since  have  been 
to  select  an  architect  and  fill  out  federal 
forms.  Before  the  Hotislng  Authority  can  go 


farther,  the  city  must  come  up  with  what 
the  federal  people  call  a  Workable  Program. 
And  a  prime  element  In  the  Workable  Pro- 
gram Ls  a  city  housing  code — something  Bed 
Wing  doesn't  presently  have  and  which,  It  is 
feared,  may  generate  strong  citizen  opposi- 
tion. But  a  housing  code  we  must  have  If  we 
want  low-rent  housing,  and  the  Workable 
Program  won't  be  approved  until  a  housing 
code  has  been  in  force  and  operation  here 
for  six  months'  time.  So  the  Housing  Au- 
thority sees  no  possibility  of  taking  Its  next 
step  toward  low-rent  housing  before  next 
summer  at  best. 

All  this  suggests  why  "frustration"  Is  the 
most  frequent  word  on  the  lips  of  citizens  ap- 
pointed to  bring  about  the  low-rent  housing 
here.  They  begin  to  suspect  that  the  low- 
income  elderly  who  need  better  places  to  live 
will  have  passed  on  before  the  federally- 
financed  better  housing  can  become  a  reality 
for  them. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Red  Wing  Is 
without  fault  In  Its  approach  to  participa- 
tion In  federal  housing.  We  persist  with  a 
musty,  creaking  structure  of  city  government 
which  Is  very  long  on  involving  citizens  and 
very  short  on  getting  things  done.  We  fall  to 
perceive  and  act  upon  the  city's  need  for  an 
effective,  central  city  administration  with 
sufficient  authority  to  carry  out  the  policies 
and  decisions  adopted  by  the  people's  elected 
representatives  on  the  city  council.  A  city  can 
make  progress  through  the  maze  of  federal 
regulations,  but  this  requires  a  strong  execu- 
tive who  keeps  continuously  on  top  of  the 
ball  and  pushes  continuously  for  the  neces- 
sary local  and  federal  action. 

The  whole  process  would  be  much  simpler, 
however.  If  Qule's  "block  grant"  philosophy 
could  be  adopted  and  more  responsibility  re- 
stored to  the  states.  Some  controls  are 
needed;  a  housing  code  may  be  desirable.  But 
Red  Wing  could  deal  much  more  easily  and 
sensibly  with  St.  Paul  than  the  Washington 
bureaucracy.  We  don't  think  state  officials 
could  possibly  design  such  a  stifling  array  of 
rules  and  paperwork  as  emanate  from  these 
over-structured  federal  offices. 


Congrettwoman  SulliTan  Ditcntset 
"Truth-in-Lending"  and  Savings  and 
Loan  Holding  Company  Bills  at  Con- 
vention of  Missouri  Savings  and  Loan 
League 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OP    MISSOtTHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18.  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Missouri  Savings  and  Loan  League  was 
responsible  several  years  ago  for  alerting 
me  to  the  dangers  to  the  federally 
chartered  savings  and  loans,  and  to  the 
public  generally,  as  a  result  of  the  opera- 
tioiis  of  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
panies not  now  subject  to  Federal  reg- 
ulation even  though  the  savings  and 
loans  they  control  may  be  insured  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation. 

It  wa,?  my  great  privilege  and  pleasure 
on  Friday  to  speak  at  the  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Missouri  Savings  and  Loan  League  In 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  to  discuss  the 
present  status  of  the  administration  bill 
on  savings  and  loan  holding  companies 


which  grew  out  of  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duced 3  years  ago  on  tliis  subject. 

In  my  talk,  I  also  covered  some  of  the 
issues  of  particular  interest  to  savings 
and  loans  in  connection  with  the  truth- 
in-lending  legislation  now  pending  before 
my  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
in  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cui'rency  as  part  of  H.R.  11601.  the  pro- 
posed Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  and  im- 
portance of  the  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  legislation  and  the  consumer 
credit  bills,  I  submit  herewith  a  copy  of 
my  remarks  at  the  Kansas  City  conven- 
tion, as  follows: 

Speech  by  Concresswoman  Leon'or  K.  Scl- 
Liv.\>r,  OF  St.  Louis,  at  Annu.^l  Conven- 
tion OF  Missouri  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
Hotel    Muehlebach,    Kans.^s    City.    Mo., 

SEPTEMBiS    15,    1967 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  come  to  Kansas  City  for  the 
annual  Convention  of  the  Missouri  Savings 
and  Loan  League.  I  know  that  the  Savings 
and  Loan  people  in  St.  Louis  and  the  sur- 
rounding area,  as  well  as  those  elsewhere  In 
the  State,  are  vitally  interested  In  my  work 
as  a  Ranking  Member  of  the  Hou^e  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  so  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  find  a  receptive  audience  on  Is- 
sues which  I  must  deal  with  on  that  Commit- 
tee including  some  which  the  general  public 
finds  of  little  immediate  concern. 

Sometimes,  we  begin  to  think  that  our 
own  values  in  the  Congress  are  a  little  pe- 
culiar— at  lea^t  as  to  what  constitutes  sig- 
nificant news.  I  can  remember  instances 
when  we  were  engaged  in  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee m  a  knockdown  battle  over  some  vital 
and  far-reaching  piece  of  legislation,  while 
at  the  same  time  working  long  hours  on  the 
House  Floor  on  major  bills,  with  the  press 
gallery  virtually  deserted  and  no  one  paying 
much  attention  to  what  we  were  doing.  Then 
along  would  come  one  of  the  reporters  who 
asked  me  whether  we  should  have  co-ed 
swimming  in  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Swim- 
ming Pool,  and  my  answer  went  out  over  all 
the  wire  services  and  radio  and  television 
net  works  and  was  in  every  newspaper  in  the 
country  as  seemingly  the  biggest  problem 
faced  by  the  House  of  Representatives  In  th#> 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  certainly  not  a  complaint  about 
the  press,  which,  on  the  whole,  has  been 
very  graclotis  to  me.  But  it  does  lead  me  to 
wonder  occasionally  whether  It  might  have 
been  simpler  to  Ignore  the  big,  tough,  com- 
plex, technical  issues  In  which  I  am  so  deeply 
Involved  and  concentrate  Instead  on  the 
more  frivolous  aspects  of  the  Washington 
Whirl  which  are  sure  to  land  you  In  the  news- 
papers. 

MISSOCHI  LEAGUE  INSTIGATED  HOLDING 
COMPANY  BILL 

One  of  the  bills  In  which  your  organization 
is  vitally  Interested  Is  a  good  illustration 
of  this  point.  How  much  political  glamor  Is 
there  In  the  phrase  "Savings  and  Loan  Hold- 
ing Companies"?  Not  very  much.  On  the 
other  haind.  is  It  Important?  It  certainly  Is. 
Is  It  Important  enough  to  demand  the  at- 
tention of  the  32  Members  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  at  a  time  when 
we  are  also  pressed  with  a  variety  of  other 
urgent  legislative  concerns?  Again,  the  an- 
swer Is  yes.  And  I  know  you  agree. 

Of  all  of  the  state  Savings  and  Loan  or- 
ganisations in  the  country.  I  think  yours  is 
entitled  to  the  greatest  amount  of  credit  for 
the  degree  of  progress  which  has  been 
achieved  on  the  Savings  and  Loan  Holding 
Companies  bills.  As  you  all  probably  know, 
the  bill  I  Introduced  more  than  three  years 
ago.  H.R.  10189  of  the  88th  Congress,  In- 
troduced on  April  13.  1964,  was  the  first  of 
the  current  bills  on  this  subject  and  was  the 
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precipitating  factor  In  the  development  of  a 
bill  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
on  behalf  of  the  Administration.  That  bill 
originated  from  discussions  held  with  Boyd 
Elwing  and  other  leaders  of  the  Missouri 
League.  So  If  any  legislation  passes  In  this 
Congress— as  I  sincerely  hope  It  will  now 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  S.  1542  and  the 
House  Committee  is  putting  together  the 
record  of  Subcommittee  hearings — our  suc- 
cess in  enacting  legislation  will  flow  from  the 
initiative  and  leadership  tlie  Missouri  League 
provided  on  this  important  issue. 

I  want  to  come  back  to  that  legislation 
lat«r  in  my  talk  and  discuss  some  of  the 
details  of  the  Administration  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill,  and  H.R.  1322,  which  is  the 
number  of  my  bill  in  this  Congress  on  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Holdings  Companies.  First 
however,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  bit 
about  the  atmosphere  in  which  legislation  is 
now  being  considered  In  the  Congress  as  a 
backdrop  for  the  setting  In  which  this  bill, 
or  any  other,  will  be  considered. 

CONGRESS    REFLECTS     MOOD    OF    INDECISION 

As  we  approach  the  1968  Presidential  elec- 
tion campaign.  Congress  could  conceivably 
begin  to  show  more  and  more  concern — or 
at  least  more  effective  concern — over  the 
problems  confronting  us  In  every  aspect  of 
our  national  life.  Certainly  the  emphasis 
up  until  now — and  we  have  been  in  session 
during  most  of  the  past  eight  and  a  half 
months — has  been  to  argue  a  lot  and  p>ass 
very  little. 

Only  three  appropriation  bills  for  the  1968 
fiscal  year  which  began  last  July  1  have 
actually  been  enacted  into  the  law.  This  is 
one  way  to  hold  down  expenditures!  But  It 
doesn't  solve  very  much.  In  most  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  government,  programs  enacted  In 
the  last  Congress  have  not  yet  been  funded 
and  therefore  cannot  proceed.  Instead,  we 
have  passed  resolutions  authorizing  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  continue  to  op- 
erate at  the  same  levels  of  expenditures  for 
the  same  programs  for  which  they  received 
funds  In  the  previous  fiscal  year.  It  Is  not 
unusual  for  the  Congress  to  go  Into  Sep- 
tember with  many  of  the  appropriation  bills 
In  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  but  the 
difference  this  time  Is  that  despite  the  crises 
confronting  us  In  so  many  areas  of  our  na- 
tional life  and  In  our  economy,  there  is  really 
no  sense  of  urgency  among  the  public  and. 
therefore,  no  zeal  to  get  on  to  the  task  of 
making  difficult  decisions  In  the  Congress. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  partisan  con- 
sideration. The  answer  seems  to  he  that  we 
are  poised  as  a  people  on  a  great  plateau  of 
indecision.  This  could  change  over  night,  of 
course,  under  the  pressures  of  events.  But 
In  view  of  the  kind  of  events  which  could 
trigger  vigorous  action  by  the  Congress,  per- 
haps we  are  Just  as  well  off  in  our  present 
state  of  uncertainty,  because  usually  it  is 
only  the  threat  of  disaster  of  one  kind  or 
another  which  goads  a  Congress  to  this  na- 
ture and  composition  to  act. 

COMPROMISES    OFTEN    INEFFECTIVE 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  nu- 
merous occasions  during  the  years  In  which  I 
have  served  in  the  Congress  when  an  effec- 
tive, working  majority — and  we  do  not  have 
that  at  the  moment— pushed  and  prodded 
through  long  overdue  reforms  in  the  health, 
education,  housing,  social  welfare,  and  finan- 
cial fields  not  because  we  were  in  a  crisis  but 
because  they  w^ere  things  which  deserved 
being  done  and  the  votes  were  present  to 
accomplish  worthwhile  goals.  I  guess  all  of 
us  tend  to  hope  that  some  miracle  of  aware- 
ness will  sweep  over  the  90th  Congress  on  a 
strintly  Intellectual  level  to  prompt  us  to 
pass  the  bills  we  know  In  our  heart*  should 
be  passed,  and  do  It  ■without  the  spur  of  a 
national  emergency.  But  don't  count  on  it! 

In  any  event  this  Is  the  rather  becalmed 
atmosphere  In  which  most  legislation  now 
lingers.  What   Is   passed   Is  often  so  loaded 


down  with  compromises  as  to  be  almost  In- 
effective. The  so-called  •Truth-in-Lending" 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  11  by  the 
remarkable— tlie  fantastic — unanimous  roll 
call  vote  of  92  to  0  Is  a  good  illustration  of 
that.  As  most  of  you  know.  I  am  deeply  In- 
volved in  that  issue  as  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  which 
recently  completed  two  solid  weeks  of  hear- 
ings, morning  and  afternoon,  on  consumer 
credit  legislation.  The  savings  and  loans  have 
generally  been  in  the  forefront  of  support 
for  effective  Truth-in-Lending  legislation,  as 
well  you  should  be.  since  of  all  of  the  institu- 
tions in  this  country  granting  credit,  your 
practices  are  the  least  susceptible  to  criti- 
cism or,  to  put  It  another  way.  are  among  the 
very  best  from  the  standpoint  of  consumer 
understanding  and  consumer  protection. 

ANNUAL     RATE    OF    36    PERCENT    ON 
GROCERY    CREDIT! 

I  have  been  horrified  by  some  of  the  prac- 
tices we  have  uncovered  among  even  the 
respectable  elements  of  the  credit  Industry. 
I  noticed  the  other  day  that  one  of  the 
bank  credit  card  operations  in  California.  Is 
now  promoting  a  special  service  among  the 
supermarkets  to  charge  groceries  at  the 
check-out  counter  for  a  mere  3^o  service 
charge.  Apparently,  many  shoppers  are  seiz- 
ing advantage  of  this  dandy  little  conven- 
ience of  being  able  to  say  "charge  It"  to  the 
fixid  checker  for  a  mere  36  ""c  annual  Interest 
rate!  Imagine  that! 

Undoubtedly  credit  service  is  exi^ensive 
and  no  one  should  be  expected  to  provide 
a  business  service  as  a  charity.  But  Z6'~c  in- 
terest on  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  quart  of  milk 
and  other  groceries?  Of  course  expressing  It 
In  terms  of  3w-  a  month  sounds  moderate 
and  appealing.  I  wonder  how  much  house- 
wives charging  groceries  on  a  monthly  bill 
and  paying  the  equivalent  of  36  ^r  annual 
Interest  are  aware  of  the  36 '~r  figure.  We  have 
quite  an  educational  campaign  to  wage  if 
we  are  going  to  get  consumers  to  use  good 
sense  on  the  purchase  of  credit.  We  can 
p>ass  laws  to  protect  the  consumer  from 
fraud  and  deception  In  the  stating  of  credit 
charges,  but  certainly  people  should  be  able 
to  figure  out  on  their  own  that  S'v  a  month 
Is  36^  on  an  armual  rate  basis,  compared 
to  the  4  To  or  4^4  ',>  they  receive  on  an  armual 
rate  basis  on  their  savings. 

THE    REVOLVING    CREDIT    CLAIM    THAT 
12    TIMES     I'i     IS    NOT    18 

This  leads  me  to  wonder  whether  the  sav- 
ings and  loans  are  doing  enough  educational 
work  among  their  members  to  teach  them 
the  facts  of  credit  life,  including  credit  life 
insurance,  too,  which  is  so  frequently  a  part 
of  every  consumer  credit  transaction.  The 
department  stores  have  had  phenomenal  suc- 
cess in  promoting  their  revolving  credit  pro- 
grams which  Involve  a  monthly  charge  of 
1 ';  '"■: ,  wlUch.  In  my  old  fashioned  mathemat- 
ics, comes  out  to  IS'r  a  year  on  an  annual 
rate  basis.  We  have  argued  over  that  figure 
during  all  of  our  hearings  and  received  all 
sorts  of  disclaimers  to  the  effect  that  the 
actual  Interest  p.iid  on  the  Individual  ac- 
count Is  usually  less  than  18%.  That  may 
very  well  be  true.  But  regardless  of  how  you 
slice  It,  or  with  what  grace,  or  grace  f>erlod, 
or  "free  ride"  on  the  number  of  days  after 
the  purchase  Is  made  for  which  no  credit 
charge  Is  made,  the  charge— when  It  is 
made — is  for  specified  one  month  segment 
of  the  calendar — one  twelfth  of  a  year — no 
more,  and  no  le.ss — and  under  those  circum- 
stances the  l\-j,  -c  monthly  rate  Is  18%  on  an 
annual  rate  basis. 

If  tlie  convenience  of  a  charge  account  Is 
worth  that  much  to  the  Individual  family, 
that  is  their  business.  Unfortunately,  sur- 
veys have  proved  that  most  people  entering 
into  an  agreement  for  a  I'-i^;  a  month  cred- 
it charge  on  store  purchases  have  no  con- 
ception at  all  of  the  true  Interest  rate  they 
are  paying.  One  experiment  had  the  credit 


clerks  on  one  day  quoting  a  rate  of  1^%  a 
month  and  on  the  next  day  a  rate  of  18% 
a  year,  and  It  was  discovered  that  the  cus- 
tomer signed  up  for  the  1  i-j  '7  deal  without 
batting  an  eye  where  as  It  took  from  30  to 
45  minutes  per  customer  to  explain  the  18% 
charge  as  being  the  same  as  l'/2%  a  month. 
Suppose  you  people  had  to  express  your 
dividend  rate  on  savings  as  one  third  of  one 
percent  a  month?  Do  you  suppose  many  of 
your  members  would  think  they  were  get- 
ting a  good  run  for  their  money  In  your  In- 
stitution? I  put  that  question  to  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  American  Bankers  Association 
and  they  answered  by  saying  that  If  they 
could  express  their  credit  charges  on  loans 
a^  a  monthly  percentage  rate — as  the  Sen- 
ate passed  Truth-in-Lending  bill  would  let 
the  department  stores  do  on  revolving  charge 
— they  would  be  willing  to  express  the  in- 
terest rate  on  savings  on  a  monthly  rate 
also.  Maybe  so.  But  I  doubt  very  much  that 
very  many  banks  would  take  full  page  ads 
In  the  newspapers  to  shout  about  the  great 
advantages  of  depositing  money  In  their  In- 
stitutions at  the  generous  Interest  rate  of 
one  third  of  one  percent  a  month! 

METHODS     OF     AVOIDING     HIGH     CREDIT     CHARGES 

I  would  like  to  see  the  savings  and  loans 
lead  an  aggressive  campaign  to  urge  their 
members  to  revert  to  the  old  fashioned,  out- 
moded, obsolete,  unmodern.  "square"  cus- 
tom of  saving  money  by  paying  for  things 
at  the  time  they  make  the  purchase,  rather 
than  retroactively  at  a  substantial  extra  cost. 
Many  of  the  stores  still — yes  they  do — re- 
gard payment  In  90  days  as  being  the  same 
as  cash,  with  no  credit  charge,  but  apoar- 
ently  you  have  to  ask  for  such  terms.  Peo- 
ple should  be  urged  to  inquire.  If  ever  I  buy 
any  large  ticket  item  that  I  would  like  to 
pay  for  over  three  months  Instead  of  on  one 
monthly  suitement,  I  always  check  the  avail- 
ability of  90  day  credit,  and  I  am  sure  other 
people  do,  too,  but  not  enough  of  them  do. 

Are  you  advertising  to  your  members  that 
in  building  up  their  deposit  accounts  In  your 
savings  and  loans,  they  can  be  In  a  position 
to  pay  cash  for  the  things  they  want  to  buy 
and  thus  can  effect  substantial  savings  on 
credit  chau-ges? 

How  many  of  you  stick  relentlessly  to  a 
calendar  year  .system  which  ])ays  dividends 
only  on  March  31,  June  30,  September  30. 
and  December  31?  Have  you  given  any 
thought  to  a  fiscal  year  set-up  which  would 
enable  your  members  to  receive  credit  for 
their  dividends  say  on  February  28.  May  31, 
August  31,  and  November  30?  In  this  way, 
they  could  withdraw  before  Christmas,  or 
before  the  children  go  off  to  college  In  the 
fall,  without  losing  dividends  on  their  sav- 
ings. This  might  give  you  some  headaches 
sometimes  in  your  cash  poeltlon  or  force  the 
sale  of  some  additional  paper  to  Fanny  Mae. 
but  the  service  you  would  render  to  your 
members  would  be  a  tremendous  factor  in 
saving  them  money  on  credit  transactions 
and  thus  provide  them  with  additional  funds 
they  can  deposit  with  you  for  the  needs  of 
the  housing  industry.  Does  that  make  sense? 

FIRST    MORTGAGES    UNDER    "TRUTH-IN-LENDING" 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  about  first  mort- 
gages under  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  bill.  You 
notice  that  I  am  putting  off  my  discussion  of 
Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Company  legisla- 
tion, in  which  you  are  so  Interested,  until  I 
get  In  some  licks  on  some  of  my  other  legis- 
lative Interests.  In  any  event,  the  Truth-ln- 
Lendlng  bill  as  It  passed  the  Senate.  S.  5. 
exempts  from  the  disclosure  requirements  all 
first  mortgages  I  know  that  the  savings  and 
loan  organizations  approve  of  and  support 
that  exemption.  But  I  am  fighting  it  and  I 
hope  to  keep  that  exemption  out  of  the 
House  bill.  It  Is  not  that  I  think  savings  and 
loans  are  defrauding  the  public  on  first 
mortgages  and  charging  excessive  Interest 
rates  you  do  not  disclose.  Not  at  all.  The 
truth  Is  the  exact  opposite.  Whether  FHA 
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or  Conventional,  your  mortgages  almoet  al- 
ways are  accomp.inleci  with  the  full  facts. 
Perhaps  you  are  not  anxious  to  tell  a  pros- 
pective borrower  the  total  amount  of  inter- 
est he  will  pay  over  the  life  of  the  mortgage, 
aa  mv  con-sumer  credit  bill  would  require  yuu 
to  do.  \Va  would  argue  over  whether  this 
would  discourage  home-buying.  I  do  not 
think  It  would  It  has  not  had  that  effect  r.i 
FHA  mortgages.  It  would  have  a  good  effect. 
I  believe,  in  convincing  families  to  make  a 
larger  down  payment  and  larger  monthly 
payments,  if  the;-  can.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
total  Interest  cost.  This  Is  something  I  would 
think  vou  would  want  to  encourage. 

But  what  I  am  really  concerned  about— 
deeply  concerned  about — In  any  provision  of 
a  Truth-ln-Lendlng  law  which  would  ex- 
empt all  first  mortgages  Is  that  there  are  a 
great  many  unconscionable  credit  frauds  be- 
ing perpetrated  on  elderly  couples  and  on 
widows  who  have  paid  off  their  mortgages 
and  suddenly  find  that  a  piece  of  paper  they 
signed  for  a  siding  Job  or  a  new  furnace  or 
roof  or  other  major  repairs— a  piece  of  paper 
handed  to  them  by  what  I  understand  are 
commonly  called  the  "suede  shoe  boys"  who 
say  It  Is  merely  a  confirmation  of  the  order 
or  something  of  that  nature— turns  out  to 
be  what  is  regarded  as  and  accepted  as  a 
mortgage,  which  then  becomes  a  first  mort- 
gage, and  thus  exempt  from  coverage  under 

a.  6. 

There  are  enough  such  cases  In  existence — 
I  have  encountered  enough  of  them  myself 
In  incidents  Involving  elderly  constituents. 
or  overly  trusting  homeowners,  in  my  district 
in  St.  Louis— that  I  feel  we  must  force  these 
credit  gyps  to  come  clean  under  any  Truth- 
In-Lending  law.  We  cannot  let  them  escape 
under  an  escape  clause  written  In  primarily 
to  save  the  legitimate  home  financing  Indus- 
try from  a  bit  of  bookkeeping  annoyance.  I 
dont  know  whether  or  not  I  can  convince 
you  on  this  Issue,  but  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand why  I  feel  so  strongly  on  the  coverage 
of  all  mortgages— first,  second  or  whatever— 
under  a  Truth-ln-Lendlng  statute. 

ORIGINS   OF    SAVINGS    AND   LOAN    HOLDING 
COMPANY  BILLS 

You  have  been  very  patient  In  listening 
to  my  discussion  of  some  Issues  in  which  my 
interest  may  be  somewhat  greater  than 
yours.  Now  let  us  go  to  the  matter  of  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  legislation.  As  I 
said  earlier,  the  Missouri  Savings  and  Loan 
League  has  done  more  than  any  other  group 
in  the  country  to  push  this  issue  to  a  point 
where  legislation  Is  now  close  to  enactment. 
At  your  urging,  I  introduced  the  first  bill 
of  recent  years  on  this  issue  In  1964  My  In- 
troduction of  that  legislation  led  to  a  restudy 
by  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  of  the  prob- 
lems growing  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
Spence  Act  of  1959— an  Act  which  was  rec- 
ognized at  the  time  as  stop-gap  legislation. 
And  the  Board  then  sent  to  Congress  an 
Administration  bill  to  carry  out  most  of 
the  changes  I  had  recommended  originally 
In  my  bill. 

President  Johnson  called  for  stronger 
regulation  of  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
panies In  both  his  1966  and  1967  Economic 
Messages.  And  this  year  the  Senate  acted 
by  passing  S.  1542  on  June  26.  The  bill  was 
then  sent  tj  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  hearings  were  con- 
ducted by  a  Subcommittee  on  August  21  and 
22  It  Is  far  from  becoming  law.  of  course. 
but  progress  definitely  has  been  made  and 
U  being  made.  I  will  do  my  best  In  the  full 
Committee  to  get  a  bill  through  and  out  to 
the  House  reasonably  soon  once  the  Subcom- 
mittee makes  Its  recommendations 

We  should  all  keep  In  mind  the  fact  that 
the  Senate-passed  bill  Is  not  only  substan- 
tially weaker  than  my  bill  but  subject  to  a 
great  many  amendments  which  could  under- 
mine the  whole  purpose  of  the  legislation. 
So  we  have  a  fight  on  our  hands  to  get  some- 


thing through  wlilch  Is  worth  having  en- 
acted The  lobbying  against  this  legislation  is 
prodigious — because  the  stakes  are  very  large. 

SAVINGS    AND    LO.".N    HOLDING    COMPANIES 
REQUIRE    SCRUTINT 

That  this  Is  indeed  "reform"  legislation.  Is 
emphasized  by  a  statement  in  the  House  re- 
port when  the  Spence  Act  was  enacted,  that: 
".  .  .  the  holding  company  method  of  op- 
eration Is  susceptible  to  abuse  by  unscrupu- 
lous promoters.  .  .  .  One  of  the  fundamental 
rules  of  sound  lending  is  that  the  parties 
concerned  deal  at  arm's  length.  The  bill 
would  preserve  this  sound  and  tested  lend- 
ing requirement  with  respect  to  Institutions 
whose  loanable  funds  are  derived  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  general  public." 

Savings  and  loan  associations  have  been 
speclhcally  created  for  expressly  favored  pub- 
lic purposes,  to  foster  thrift  and  economical 
home  financing.  To  Insure  that  they  adhere 
to,  and  successfully  serve,  those  purposes, 
they  receive  special  forms  of  public  support — 
a  public  system  of  Insurance  for  their  ac- 
counts, a  public  system  for  obtaining  credit 
at  lower  costs,  and  favorable  tax  treatment. 
The  full  thrust  of  the  Federal  Government  Is 
directed  at  assuring  public  confidence 
In  their  financial  Integrity,  based  upon  a 
program  of  regular  examinations  and  super- 
vision. Thus  the  question  of  whether  hold- 
ing companies  should  be  allowed  to  operate 
at  all  In  such  a  field,  and  how  the  Interests 
of  their  insured  subsidiaries  may  be  suffi- 
ciently protected  if  holding  companies  are 
permitted,  are  legitimate  questions  for  public 
concern  and  for  Congressional  review. 

Based  upon  the  experience  with  the  Spence 
Act  since  it  was  enacted  by  1959,  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  It  effectively  achieved  some  but 
not  all  of  its  objectives,  and  achieved  others 
only  partially.  In  addition,  the  Home  Loan 
Baiik  Board  has  uncovered  serious  problems 
that  the  1959  law  did  not  undertake  to  deal 
with  at  all. 

Although  the  1959  enactment  placed  some 
restraints  upon  the  growth  of  a  holding  com- 
pany once  formed,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  prevented  further  encroachment  by 
holding  companies  In  the  savings  and  loan 
field.  At  the  end  of  1959  there  were  44  holding 
companies  controlling  93  associations,  which 
possessed  7.2'^-  of  the  assets  of  all  Insured 
associations  By  the  end  of  1966  every  one  of 
those  figures  had  Increased  very  substan- 
tially; there  were  98  holding  companies  In- 
stead of  44.  and  they  controlled  134  associa- 
tions representing  12.5'!,  of  the  whole  Indus- 
try, instead  of  the  7.2 '"o  of  the  Industry  so 
controlled  In  1959.  In  doUar  terms,  the  as- 
sets of  holding  company  associations  climbed 
from  $4.25  blliion  In  1959  to  over  $16  billion, 
or  by  375 '"r.  Of  this  $16  billion,  some  83 '"^ 
is  located  In  the  one  state  of  California: 
holding  company  operations  are  also  to  be 
found  to  some  extent  in  10  other  states  as 
well. 

HIGH    INCIDENCE   OF    "PROBLEM"    CASES 

Since  the  present  law  does  not  require 
holding  companies  to  register  or  furnish  any 
information  to  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
our  knowledge  about  holding  company  op- 
erations, or  even  about  their  existence,  is 
necessarily  limited,  and  that,  alone.  Is  rea- 
son enough  for  us  to  be  deeply  concerned. 

The  Spence  Act  has  been  largely  effective 
in  keeping  new  holding  company  formation 
predominanUy  local  in  orientation,  except 
in  thoee  instances  where  a  large  national 
corporation  buys  up  a  savings  and  loan  In 
some  areas.  The  Act  has  also  been  generally 
effective  In  preventing  any  Individual  hold- 
ing company  from  increasing  at  an  alarming 
rate  that  degree  of  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic control  which  had  already  come  Into 
being  by  1959.  Similarly,  the  restriction  on 
newly  formed  holding  companies  to  control 
of  a  single  Insured  institution  seems  to  have 
prevented  circumvention  of  branching  re- 
strictions. 


However,  according  to  Chairman  John 
Home,  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  present  law  has  not 
been  sufficiently  effective  in  safeguarding 
against  abuses  in  holding  company  opera- 
tions. 

This  Is  demonstrated  by  the  statistical 
records  kept  by  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
of  those  Institutions  which  are  of  some  de- 
gree of  supervisory  concern.  At  the  end  of 
1966,  there  were  28  inslltutlons.  with  $2.3 
billion  In  assets,  that  were  ranked  In  the 
category  of  the  more  strious  problem  cases. 
And  holding  company  associations,  although 
possessing  only  12.5'. _  of  the  .assets  of  the 
entire  Industry,  accounted  in  asset  terms  for 
63 'h  of  the  serious  problem  group.  In  the 
less  serious  problem  category  were  29  asso- 
ciations, with  $700  million  in  assets.  If  both 
categories  are  combined,  the  holding  com- 
pany aissoclatlons  account  for  54 •"  of  the 
assets  of  Institutions  whose  financial  con- 
dition and  operations  are  problems.  In  short, 
this  one-eighth  of  the  Industry  Is  producing 
over  half  of  the  Board's  supervisory  difficul- 
ties and  almost  two- thirds  of  Its  most  serious 
problems.  Such  a  situation  cannot  go  un- 
remedied, if  the  Federal  Government  Is  to 
discharge  Its  responsibilities  to  protect  the 
publics  savings  and  the  standing  of  the  rest 
of  the  savings  and  loan  business. 

M.ANY    SHORTCOMINGS   IN    SENATE-PASSED 
HOLDING   COMPANY    BILL 

Now  I  Win  take  a  few  moments  to  outline 
the  differences  between  my  bill,  H.R.  1322 
and  the  Senate-passed  version  of  S.  1542  I 
firmlv  believe  that  my  bill  is  a  much  simpler 
and  much  more  effective  bill,  for  S.  1542  is 
riddled  with  compromises.  But  the  Senate  bill 
is  certainly  better  than  nothing  and.  doubt- 
less, can  be  very  useful  If  not  weakened 
further,  which  is  always  a  danger. 

My  bin  defines  "control"  by  a  holding  com- 
panv  In  terms  of  a  holding  of  10 '^r  or  more 
of  tie  stock  of  an  Insured  association.  The 
Senate-passed  bill  provides  for  a  25 '>  owner- 
ship test.  I  must  object  to  such  a  high  figure 
unless  an  additional  provision  is  added  to 
Include  "de  facto  control".  You  will  recall 
that  the  present  Spence  Act  defines  control 
as  W-c  or  more  of  the  stock,  or  a  finding 
by  the  Board  that  "a  company  directly  or 
indlrectlv  exercises  a  controlling  Influence 
over  the"  management  and  policies  of  such 
institution  or  other  organization."  So  the 
Senate  bill,  as  It  now  stands,  would  weaken 
the  present  law  In  that  respect. 

I  also  now  feel  that  there  Is  no  Justifica- 
tion whatever  for  exempting  partnerships 
from  the  Act. 

Another  important  difference  Is  this:  my 
bin  prohibits  holding  companies  from  en- 
gaging In  any  but  certain  specific  activities, 
usually  those  traditional  for  savings  and  loan 
associations  themselves:  S.  1542.  however, 
contains  a  loophole  exemption  for  any  hold- 
ing companies  which  control  only  one  asso- 
ciation, no  matter  how  many  branch  offices 
those  associations  may  have.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  holding  company  with  two  subsidiary 
associations  would  be  required  to  divest  it- 
self of  unrelated  businesses  even  though  its 
two  associations  had  no  branches  at  all.  I 
feel  there  Is  no  Justification  for  this  loophole 
favoring  the  companies  controlling  single 
associations  and  I  expect  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  close  It  If  it  remains  in  the  Wll  rec- 
ommended by  the  Subcommittee  to  the  full 
Committee. 

WE      ML-ST     PROHIBIT     "INSIDER     DEALS"     WHICH 
CAN   AFFECT   INSUKED   ASSOCIATIONS 

Another  difference  between  my  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill  Is  that  while  my  bill  fiatly  pro- 
hibits all  transactions  by  holding  companies 
with  their  affiliates  without  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the 
Senate-passed  bill  permits  any  and  all  trans- 
actions with  affiliates  of  up  to  $100,000  per 
year,  or  one- tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  associa- 
tion's total  assets,  whichever   Is  the  lesser, 
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without  Board  approval.  I  do  not  favor  this 
kind  of  insider  dealings  which  can  affect  the 
integrity  of  public  associations. 

Taking  another  difference  between  the  two 
bUls.  H.R.  1322  contains  a  flat  prohibition 
against  interstate  acquisitions  of  savings  and 
loan  associations  by  holding  companies  and 
requires  divestiture  within  three  years  of  In- 
terstate subsidiaries  presently  held.  But  the 
Senate-passed  bill  contains  a  complete  ex- 
emption from  this  prohibition  for  the  three 
holding  companies  which  already  operate  In- 
terstate, and  only  prohibits  futuie  Interstate 
operations  by  ether  holding  companies. 

Furthermore,  my  bill  flatly  prohibits  con- 
trol by  holding  companies  of  more  than  one 
association,  except  where  the  Bank  Board 
determines  that  an  acquisition  is  necessary 
to  avoid  or  forestall  an  Insolvency. 

S  1542  would  permit  unlimited  expansion 
of  holding  companies  through  merger  and 
acquisition,  subject  only  to  the  approval  of 
the  supervisory  agency.  In  future  years  we 
might  come  to  regret  this  potential  for  ex- 
pansion of  holding  companies.  I  strongly  feel 
that  we  should  not  retreat  from  the  Spense 
Act  to  open  up  this  avenue  of  potential 
expansion. 

I  am  going  to  trv  my  best  to  have  the 
contents  of  mv  bill  H.R.  1322  reported  fav- 
orably to  the  House  for  passage.  Instead  of 
a  watered  down  version  such  as  S.  1542.  How- 
ever I  recognize  that  the  Senate  bill  repre- 
sents workable  legislation,  U  not  further 
weakened,  and  Is  a  useful  forward  step  In 
most  particulars,  even  if  not  as  good  as  It 
should  be.  The  Missouri  State  Saving  and 
Loan  League  can  be  Justly  proud  of  the  role 
it  has  played  in  instigating  improvement  In 
the  Spence  Act  for  there  is  little  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  meaningful  holding  company 
legislation  would  still  be  years  In  the  future 
if  your  officials  had  not  started  the  wheels 
moving  when  vou  did.  The  wheels  are  mov- 
ing now,  and  a  lot  of  other  groups  are  Jump- 
ing aboard— but  you  started  It. 

ALL    DEPOSITORS    IN    INStTRED    ASSOCIATIONS 
COtTLD    BE    AFTECTED 

As  I  said  earlier,  there  is  not  much  politi- 
cal glamour  or  exciting  news  Interest  In  the 
dull  and  technical  provisions  of  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  bill,  or  in  many 
of  the  other  important  bills  our  Committee 
must  handle  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  important  thing,  of  course,  is  that 
those  of  us  who  have  the  burden  of  recom- 
mending House  action  on  these  Issues  must 
be  able  to  see  In  them  a  very  close  and  direct 
relationship  with  the  public  Interest,  and 
particularly  the  Interests  of  the  people  in 
our  Congressional  districts.  There  Is  certainly 
such  a  close  and  direct  relationship  in  the 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  bill,  al- 
though It  may  not  Immediately  be  apparent 
to  the  public  It  may  sound  like  some  sort  of 
special  Interest  bill  of  limited  application  to 
your  industry. 

The  storv  we  must  get  across  if  the  legis- 
lation Is  to  pass  and  be  successful — and  you 
must  continue  to  help  on  this — Is  that  the 
Integrltv  of  the  entire  savings  and  loan  sys- 
tem—the main  source  of  financing  for  the 
familv  home — is  at  stake  in  this  issue.  Al- 
though the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  which  insures  the  deposits 
In  your  associations,  was  set  up  primarily  to 
protect  the  Federally  chartered  savings  and 
loans,  which  are  mutually  owned  by  their 
members,  it  also  protects  the  privately  owned 
profit-making  savings  and  loans,  too.  Just  as 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
protects  any  bank  which  can  qualify  for  Its 
insurance.  If,  because  of  loopholes  In  the  law. 
holding  companies  which  control  state-char- 
tered profit-making  savings  and  loans  can 
milk  them  of  their  assets,  or  compromise 
them  through  self-serving  Intercorporat* 
loans,  all  depositors  in  all  savings  and  loans 
can  be  adversely  affected  by  excessive  drains 
on  the  FSLIC  Insurance  fund. 


Worse  than  that,  if  some  of  these  holding 
company-controlled  savings  and  loans  go 
down,  because  of  mismanagement  or  preda- 
tory practices  by  those  who  control  them, 
confidence  will  be  shaken  in  all  savings  and 
loans,  including  your  associations  which  are 
so  well  operated"  and  which  are  so  closely 
supervised  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  Unfortunately,  under  present  law.  the 
Federal  supervisory  agency  for  savings  and 
loans  cannot  exercise  any  supervision  at  all 
over  the  holding  companies  controlling  sav- 
ings and  loans,  and  this  must  be  corrected. 

So  there  is  a  broad  public  interest  in  this 
legislation.  When  some  of  the  state-chartered 
savings  and  loans  in  Maryland  went  under 
several  years  ago  In  a  spectacular  collapse 
growing  cut  of  very  loose  laws  and  regula- 
tions, every  savings  and  loan  in  that  area 
of  the  countrv  shuddered  and  was  hurt  by 
the  public  backlash.  Yet  the  Maryland  asso- 
ciations which  caused  all  the  trouble  were 
not  even  under  the  Federal  Insurance  pro- 
gram. Imagine  what  the  reaction  would  be  If 
many  Federally-insured  associations  were  to 
succumb  because  of  insider-deals  with  their 
parent  holding  companies  operating  outside 
the  Federal  regulatory  system.  The  thought 
is  Intolerable  In  a  field  in  which  the  main 
Ingredient  of  public  confidence  Is  the  aura  of 
integrity  imparted  by  a  Federal  Insurance 
program. 

Again,  I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreci- 
ation to  the  Missouri  State  organization  for 
having  recognized  the  danger  when  you  did, 
and  for  having  stimulated  the  Introduction 
of  legislation  to  correct  it.  I  was  glad  to  in- 
troduce the  bill  then— and  I  wUl  fight  for  Its 
passage. 


Veterans'  Affairi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18,  1967 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  Congressman  Eil- 
BERG,  addressed  a  meeting  of  Catholic 
War  Veterans  in  his  district.  In  his 
speech  he  touched  on  a  number  of  areas 
of  legislation  of  benefits  to  our  Nation's 
veterans.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  outlined 
rather  succinctly.  I  think,  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  Congress  in  the  fields  of 
veterans  legislation. 

Tills  morning  this  same  colleague 
testified  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
again  succinctly  listed  reasons  why  two 
bills  which  he  also  sponsored  should  be 
favorably  considered. 

In  both  cases,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  think 
that  Congressman  Eilberc's  remarks  de- 
serve reprinting  in  the  Record  so  that 
both  their  accomplishments  in  this  field 
and  reasons  for  achieving  still  more  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress  may  be  read 
by  all  of  us. 

I  ask  permission  to  include  these  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  time : 
Legislative  Accomplishments  of  the  90th 
Congress  in  the  Field  of  Veterans  Affairs 
(By  Congressman  Joshua  Eilberg) 
To  address  vou  who  have  borne  the  greatest 
burden    of   America's   defense    is   Indeed   an 
honor.  This  honor  Is  all  the  greater  tonight, 
with  this  being  the  occasion  of  presentation 
of  yovir  Catholic  War  Veterans  "Man  of  the 


Year  '  award,  and  with  the  privilege  of  shar- 
ing this  podium  with  a  deserving  recipient 
of  that  award,  Representative  John  Pezak. 

Let  me  then  make  use  of  this  honor  by 
speaking  on  that  most  basic  duty  of  Con- 
gress— the  duty  which  from  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution  has  been  defined  and  Is 
still  defined  as — to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and 
his  orphan."  I  wish  to  explain  the  major 
veterans  benefit  legislation  which  Congress 
has  Just  enacted.  That  which  I  consider  most 
important  eliminates  the  inequity  of  ex- 
clusion of  Vietnam  veterans  from  certain 
broad  areas  of  assistance.  Much  of  this  legis- 
lation I  Introduced,  and  I  am  especially  glad 
to  report  its  enactment.  Let  me  explain  It  to 
you  as  I  expounded  It  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  believe  that  most  citizens  would  express 
surprise  if  not  consternation  were  they  to 
realize  that  disabUlty  compensation  for  serv- 
ice-connected injury  or  death  provided  for 
all  other  veterans  and  their  families  was  not 
provided  for  Vietnam  veterans  until  legis- 
lation was  signed  Into  law  only  a  few  days 
ago.  Now  Vietnam  veterans  will  receive  com- 
pensation tor  their  wounds  and  disability 
Incurred  In  battle  Just  as  all  other  veterans 
do. 

The  new  law  also  ends  the  unfair  exclusion 
of  Vietnam  veterans  and  their  dependents 
from  eligibility  for  the  non-service-connected 
disabUitv  pension.  All  veterans  who  served  for 
nlnetv  davs  or  more  after  August  5.  1964.  or 
their  'dependents  will  be  eligible  for  the  dis- 
ability pension  just  as  are  veterans  of  World 
War  I.  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War. 
Besides  extending  the  disability  pension 
and  war-time  compensation  rates  to  Vietnam 
veterans.  Congress  has  Increased  the  rate 
of  this  assistance.  The  rates  are  now  adjusted 
to  correspond  to  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
Other  changes  In  disability  and  pension 
assistance  do  not  affect  the  entire  range  o* 
recipients  but  are  nonetheless  of  great  ll_ 
portance  to  particular  groups  of  veterans. 
They  are  as  follows : 

All  veterans  over  sixty-five  who  meet  the 
requirements  of  limited  income  will  be  eli- 
gible for  the  non-service-connected  disability 
pension  rega-dless  of  their  physical  condition. 
Until  now.  onlv  veterans  who  are  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  receive  the 
pension.  ,    ,,  .      _^„ 

Veterans  in  nursing  homes  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  in  need  of  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance and  therefore  will  be  eligible  for 
assistance  provided  for  such  need. 

Veteran's  widows  who  meet  certain  age  re- 
quirements will  receive  Increased  pensions^ 
A  psychotic  condition  arlBlng  within  2 
vears  after  discharge  or  termination  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  would  be  considered  to  be 
service-connected  for  purposes  of  hospitaliza- 
tion bv  the  Veterans  Administration, 

Payments  for  prescribed  drugs  and  medi- 
cines Will  be  provided  for  Vietnam  veterans 
who  are  on  the  perslon  rolls  and  In  need  of 
regular  aid  and  attention.  .,_,»., 

Disabled  Vietnam  veterans  will  be  eligible 
to  receive  an  amount  of  up  to  81,600  for  es- 
pecially equipped  automobiles  and  other 
special  conveyances  and  appliances.  The 
need  for  the  allowance  and  Its  amount,  as 
you  know,  is  determined  by  the  Veterans 
Administration.  .„  ^   _,  ,  „n„,i- 

Al<;o  I  should  add.  the  8250  burial  allow- 
ance will  be  extended  to  Vietnam  veterans. 
The  new  law.  Just  signed  by  President 
Johnson,  also  extends  to  the  area  of  educa- 
tion Bv  incorporation  of  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced the  new  law  increases  subsistence  al- 
lowance paid  student  veterans.  La-st  year 
Congress  provided  educational  a£slstance  for 
veterans  who  have  served  in  the  armed  forces 
since  the  Korean  conflict  The  purchasing 
Dower  of  the  allowance  is  made  commensu- 
rate bv  the  new  law  to  that  of  the  allow- 
ance of  previous  G.I.  Bills.  Furthermore,  vet- 
erans who  attend   high  school   wlU  receive 
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the  allowance.  Many  veterans  entering  the 
service  have  not  flnlshed  high  schcwl.  I  feel 
that  they  ahould  not  receive  less  educational 
aaslstance  simply  because  they  answered 
the  call  to  arms  at  an  earlier  stage  of  their 
educational  careers. 

Orphans  of  those  killed  In  the  mlUiary 
service,  and  children  of  severely  disabled 
wartime  veterans  will  receive  educational 
benefits  until  the  age  of  twenty-six.  Instead 
of  age  twenty-one.  These  benefits  are  provid- 
ed to  restiire  to  the  children  the  education 
opportunities  otherwise  lost  by  their  par- 
ent's death  or  disability 

Besides  Increasing  the  allowance,  the  new 
legislation  further  expands  the  areas  of  ed- 
ucation. The  landmarJc  1966  Act  which  first 
provided  ediicational  assistance  for  Vietnam 
veterans  did  not  Include  flight  training  and 
on-the-job  training.  However,  the  public  re- 
sponse left  no  doubt  but  that  our  Nation 
needs  more  trained  pilots.  Plight  training 
was  eliminated  from  the  Act  last  year  be- 
cause it  was  thought  that  such  training  had 
previously  been  used  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. I  believe,  however,  that  regulations 
limiting  flight  training  to  vocational  ends 
can  be  adequately  formulated  Just  as  they 
have  In  other  areas  of  training.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  one  of  our  nation's  most  extensive 
education:!!  acts  should  exclude  preparation 
for  an  industry  upon  which  our  Nation  is 
Increasingly  dependent. 

The  legislation  of  this  Congress  also  reme- 
dies the  conspicuous  shortcoming  of  exclu- 
sion of  assistance  for  on-the-job  and  appren- 
ticeship training  Our  government  is  heavily 
flnancing  and  calling  upon  the  citizenry  to 
support  programs  for  Increasing  manpower 
skills.  I  think  It  only  logical,  therefore,  that 
the  veterans  educational  program  Include  vo- 
cational training. 

The  Ninetieth  Congress  has  also  enacted 
provisions  which  liberalize  veterans  loans. 
The  period  for  World  War  II  veteruns  to  ap- 
ply for  home  and  small  business  loans,  rather 
than  expiring  now,  is  extended  to  July  25. 
1970.  Secondly,  also  by  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion which  I  spyonsored,  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Ls  empowered  to  make  direct  home 
loans  up  to  $30,000.  Until  last  month,  the 
limit  was  $17,500. 

Of  course,  there  are  still  issues  that  are 
unresolved.  The  90th  Congress,  for  Instance. 
has  not  decided  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
social  security  benefit  increase  on  receipt 
of  the  veterans  pension.  An  estimated  29.000 
veterans  and  widows  received  reduced  dis- 
ability pensions,  or  none  at  all,  as  a  result  of 
the  1965  Social  Security  benefit  Increases. 
This  Is  because,  as  you  know,  the  disability 
pension  Is  determined  by  Income  limitations. 
A  social  security  cost  of  living  adjustment 
may  augment  a  veteran's  Income  Just  enough 
so  that  he  reaches  a  higher  Income  bracket 
and  the  pension  Is  therefore  reduced.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  reduction  Is  unfair  because 
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Tuesday,  September  19, 1967 

(Legislative   day   of   Monday.   Septem- 
ber 18.1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  10:30  o'clock  a.m., 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX>.,  off^ed  the  following  pray- 
er: y 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  and  ever-living  God,  as  we 
bow  In  this  quiet  moment  dedicated  to 
the  unseen  and  the  eternal,  make  vivid 


a  social  security  increase  should  not  result  in 
a  pension  decrease — certainly  not  If  the  so- 
cial security  Increase  Is  only  a  coat  of  living 
adjustment  and  does  not  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  pension.  I  have  urged  my  colleagues 
that  all  future  social  security  Increases  be 
excluded  from  computation  of  veterans'  in- 
come. It  could  not  then  decrease  the  veterans 
pension.  I  trust  that  I  will  be  able  to  report 
to  you  successful  passage  of  this  prop)osition. 
Just  as  I  have  today  reported  enactment  of 
my  proposal  to  extend  to  Vietnam  veterans 
the  benefits  a  grateful  nation  provides  for  all 
other  veterans,  and  my  proposal  to  Increase 
the  educational  allowance  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. 

Finally,  I  should  mention  one  further  piece 
of  pending  legislation  I  have  presented  before 
the  90th  Congress.  The  bill,  H.R.  9808,  reads: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  assembled.  That  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  are  authorized  to  erect  a  statute  of 
Saint  Sebastian,  the  patron  saint  of  the  mili- 
tary. In  tha  northwest  quadrant  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  .  .  .  And  the  National 
Capitol  .  .  .  and  the  United  States  .  .  . 
shall  be  put  to  no  expense  In  the  erection 
thereof." 

With  the  erection  of  this  statue  of  Saint 
Sebastian,  a  section  of  our  capital  city  will 
be  made  more  beautiful,  and  the  public  will 
be  made  more  aware  of  the  contribution  and 
work  of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans.  Just  as 
Philadelphia  Is  made  aware  of  that  good  work 
by  the  presentation  of  the  "Man  of  the  Year" 
award  tonight  to  Representative  John  Pezak. 

C0N0RESSM.\N     JOSHUA     ElLBERG'S     TESTIMONY 

IN   SUPPORT   or   H.R.   6916   and   H.R.   6920, 
To  Prevent  FtntJBE  Social  Security  and 
Other  Federal  Retirement   BENErrr   In- 
creases From  Ajtectinc  the  Amount  op 
OR  Eligibility  for  Veteran's  Pension 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  in  support  of  H.R. 
6916   and   H.R.   6920,   introduced   by  me  on 
March  9th  during  the  present  session.  Both 
bills  are  efforts  to  prevent  social  security  In- 
creases   from    reducing    or    eliminating    a 
veteran's  disability  pension. 

Strict  Income  llmlUtlons  of  course  deter- 
mine entitlement  to  the  veteran's  pension  In 
cases  of  non-service  connected  disabilities. 
For  Instance,  no  veteran  whose  Income  ex- 
ceeds $3,000  yearly,  although  he  is  completely 
and  permanently  disabled,  receives  pension 
benefits  at  all.  A  disabled  veteran  with  de- 
pendents with  less  than  $2,000  annual  In- 
come receives  only  $84  monthly.  If  his  in- 
come is  pushed  Just  over  the  $2,000  mark  by, 
for  instance.  Increased  social  security,  that 
eighty-four  dollars  Is  reduced  to  fifty. 

The  Administration  has  given  special  at- 
tention to  this  problem.  In  his  special  mes- 
sage on  veterans  affairs  to  Congress  last 
January.    President   Johnson    asked,    among 


our  abiding  faith,  we  beseech  Thee,  in 
those  deep  and  holy  foundations  which 
our  fathers  laid,  lest  in  foolish  futility 
in  this  desperate  and  dangerous  day  we 
attempt  to  build  on  sand  instead  of  rock. 

flenew  our  inner  strength  for  these  are 
troublous  times  and  we  stand  in  need  of 
courage  and  fortitude  and  stability.  The 
world  is  full  of  the  clamor  of  the  violent, 
the  boasting  of  the  proud,  and  the  agony 
of  the  people,  and  we  would  be  valiant 
in  a  day  when  the  hearts  of  many  turn 
to  water  in  them. 

Renew  our  valor,  that,  as  undefeated 
souls,  we  may  sustain  the  shocks  of  life, 
master  its  handicaps,  and  at  laist  make 
even  the  wrath  of  men  to  serve  Thee. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Master 
of  all  good  workmen.  Amen. 


five  other  principal  requests,  that  we  "m.ike 
certain  that  no  veteran's  penflon  will  be  re- 
duced ;is  a  result  of  Increases  In  Federal  re- 
tirement benefits,  such  as  social  security." 
With  the  exception  of  that  one  proposal.  Con- 
gress has  enacted  all  the  requests  into  law. 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  particularly 
exclude  it.  especially  now  that  the  House  has 
passed  H.R.  12080  which  Increases  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

H.R.  6920  provides  that  future  increases  In 
Federal  retirement  benefits  may  be  waived 
wholly  or  in  part.  The  amount  rejected  will 
not  count  as  Income  in  computing  entitle- 
ment to  veteran's  pension.  Under  the  present 
law.  ten  percent  of  amount  of  payments  from 
public  or  private  retirement  or  annuity  pro- 
grams may  be  deducted  from  Income  compu- 
tation. My  bill  provides,  of  course,  that  the 
veteran  may  not  Include  amounts  which  he 
waives  among  that  excludable  ten  percent. 

H.R.  6916  would  allow  exclusion  of  all  fu- 
ture social  security  Increases  from  income 
computation.  The  Senate  passed  a  similar 
proposal  which  was  not,  however,  accepted 
In  the  conference  report  to  the  Veterans  Re- 
adjustment Act,  signed  by  the  President  a 
few  duvs  ago. 

In  disallowing  this  proposal  to  exclude 
social  security  Increases,  the  conferees  stated 
that  It  was  their  Intention  to  take  action 
to  assure  that  social  security  Increases  re- 
sulting from  enactment  of  H.R.  12080  will 
not  result  In  reduction  of  combined  Income 
from  the  veteran's  pension,  from  veteran's 
Indemnity  compensation,  and  from  social 
security  benefits.  Since  that  conference  re- 
port, the  House  has  passed  H.R.  12080.  Be- 
cause the  social  security  increases  are  there- 
fore all  the  more  imminent,  surely  it  is  time 
that  the  conferees'  intent  to  prevent  pen- 
sion reduction  be  acted  upon. 

Under  the  present  law  (P.L.  89-730)  pen- 
sion reduction  resulting  from  soclra  security 
Increases  enacted  during  1967  will  not  take 
effect  until  the  last  day  of  the  year.  This 
delay  is  expressly  provided  so  that  Congress 
will  have  time  to  enact  legislation  prevent- 
ing pension  reduction  by  the  social  sectirlty 
increase.  Therefore,  because  of  the  foresight 
of  the  89th  Congress,  time  for  this  hearing 
has  been  particularly  designated  for  deciding 
on  the  obJecUves  which  H.R.  6916  and  6920 
are  designed  to  achieve. 

H.R.  6916  and  H.R.  6920  would  attain  that 
objective  by.  to  recapitulate,  allowing  waiver 
of  Federal  retirement  benefits,  and  by  ex- 
cluding future  social  security  Increases  from 
income  computation.  I  believe  that  even  the 
maximum  Income  limitation  $3,000.  is  low 
enough.  H.R.  12080  will  result,  in  effect,  in 
lowering  the  limitations  stUl  further.  Yet, 
the  increased  social  security  Income,  which 
it  win  provide — being  only  a  cost-of-living 
adjustment — will  In  no  way  compensate  for 
the  loss  It  occasions,  of  pension  income. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Monday,  September 
18, 1967,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments limited  to  3  minutes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Dominick]. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 


POSTAL  POLICY  ACT— ROLE  OF 
POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  AS 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  for 
many  years  I  have  been  privileged  to 
sei^ve  both  as  a  member  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  One  of  the  principal 
achievements  of  that  committee  in  1958 
and  in  1962  was  the  writing  of  a  Postal 
Policy  Act  which  established  in  the  law 
the  concept  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment as  a  public  service. 

The  Post  Office  is  indeed  a  public  serv- 
ice, and  the  recognition  of  that  fact  by 
the  Congress  in  1958  was  an  important 
step  forward.  We  now  have  a  Postmaster 
General,  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  who  rec- 
ognizes ckarly  and  fully  the  role  of  liis 
E>epartment  as  a  contributor  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare  of  the  co'antrj'. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  public 
service  contributions  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  in  the  field  of  rural  mail 
delivery.  The  present  Postal  Policy  Act 
defines  the  public  service  payment  for 
rural  delivery  at  20  percent  of  its  cost. 

Postmaster  General  Lany  O'Brien  re- 
cently had  occasion  to  publicly  empha- 
size the  role  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment as  a  public  service  in  a  speech  he 
delivered  before  the  convention  of  the 
National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Associa- 
tion in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral O'Brien  announced  in  that  speech  an 
immediate  nationwide  extension  of  i-ural 
uelivery  to  less  densely  populated  areas  of 
the  Nation.  This  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  type  of  public  service  performed  in 
postal  operations.  If  the  Post  Office  were 
run  as  a  profitmaking  operation,  not  only 
would  rural  deliveiT  not  be  extended  but 
it  would  be  exteiisively  cut  back,  for  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Post  Office  loses 
money  on  rural  deliver^-.  But  it  does  not 
withdraw  and  it  does  not  decrease  its 
service  to  rural  America,  because  this 
service  performs  an  important  function 
in  the  Nation's  interest — delivering  the 
mail  and  commimicating  with  all  citizens 
of  the  countrj',  no  matter  where  they 
live. 

In  his  speech  announcing  the  exten- 
sion of  this  service.  General  O'Brien  es- 
tablished a  new  criteria.  Heretofore,  the 
national  requirement  for  establishing  an 
extention  of  rural  routes  was  an  average 
population  density  of  two  families  a  mile. 
His  new  program  lessens  the  requirement 
to  I'a  families  per  mile. 

In  his  speech,  the  Postmaster  General 
effectively  rebuts  those  who  argue  that 
the  Post  Office  is  "losing  money."  Gen- 
eral O'Brien  says: 


I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  postal  serv- 
ice Is  already  returning  an  enormous  profit 
to  the  United  States. 

I  could  not  agree  with  him  more.  For 
the  benefit  of  all.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  the  portions  of 
Mr.  O'Brien's  speech  dealing  with  the 
postal  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

This  evening  I  have  an  announcement  for 
you  that  expresses  my  view  of  your  impor- 
tance to  effective  postal  operation.  Tills  an- 
nouncement will  not  only  be  of  Interest  to 
you,  but  also  to  American  families  through- 
out our  land.  For  I  have  ordered  immediate 
nationwide  extension  of  rural  delivery  serv- 
ice to  less  densely  populated  areas  of  the 
country.  Heretofore,  the  national  require- 
ment for  establishment  or  extension  of  rural 
routes  was  an  average  population  density  of 
two  families  a  mile.  From  now  on,  the  re- 
quirement will  be  one  and  one-half  families 
per  mile.  No  longer  will  Americans  living  in 
areas  where  there  are  less  than  two  families 
per  mile  be  required  to  go  to  post  offices  to 
pick  up  their  mail. 

When  I  responded  to  President  Johnson's 
request  in  1965  and  moved  up  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  from  the  White  House,  I  promised 
him  that  I  would  have  one  goal:  superlative 
mail  service.  I  think  this  announcement  Is 
another  step  In  that  direction. 

The  desire  to  advance  mall  service  Is  also 
why  I  announced  last  April  that  a  close  study 
of  the  problems  of  the  postal  service  had 
brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should 
become  a  government  corporation.  Among 
other  changes,  tills  corporation  would  abol- 
ish my  Job. 

In  view  of  some  of  the  comments  I  have 
heard  since  then.  I  want  to  assure  every  one 
of  you  that  my  job  would  be  the  only  Job 
abolished. 

My  proposal,  along  with  other  ideas.  Is  now 
being  studied  by  one  of  the  finest  commis- 
sions ever  .appointed  by  any  President.  No 
matter  what  conclusion  the  Commission  may 
reach,  I  know  that  President  Johnson  Is  rock 
solid  on  one  principle — that  no  postal  em- 
ployee will  lose  any  rights,  be  deprived  of  any 
benefits,  face  any  reduction  in  pay  or  allow- 
ances, as  the  result  of  any  reorganization  of 
the  postal  service. 

In  reviewing  my  proposal,  some  commenta- 
tors have  also  overlooked  the  word  "govern- 
ment" and  have  somehow  analyzed  it  as  ad- 
vocating the  turning  over  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice to  private  enterprise. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
advocating  breaking  up  a  vital  public  service 
and  turning  it  into  a  commercial  enterprise. 

I  have  nothing  against  profits. 

In  fact,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
postal  service  is  already  returning  an  enor- 
mous profit  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Your  local  police  department  or  fire  de- 
partment certainly  doesn't  yield  a  profit  at 
the  end  of  the  year — but  it  would  be  un- 
bearably costly  for  a  community  to  lack  police 
.and  fire  service.  Hospitals  are  now  known  for 
being  a  profitable  investment — except  in  the 
sense  of  saving  human  lives  through  treat- 
ment and  extending  lives  through  research. 

My  friend  OrvlUe  Freeman,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  has  a  budget  of  some  $6  billion 
this  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  will 
be  no  profit  from  the  operations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture — except  the  most 
productive  agrlculttxral  system  in  the  world, 
except  tens  of  millions  throughout  the  world 
saved  from  starvation. 

Similarly,  if  is  almost  impossible  to  put  a 
dollar  figure  on  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
operation  of  a  fast,  efficient  nation-wide 
postal  service. 


There  is  no  dollar  amount  that  can  be 
placed  on  a  mail  system  that  guards  the  pri- 
vacy of  communication,  and  this  ranks  high 
on  our  list  of  American  free  i)istitutio7is. 

We  secure  all  these  benefits  from  our  postal 
service  and.  at  the  same  time,  we  return  over 
$5  billion  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

That  Is  a  record  we  can  be  proud  of. 

A  non-governmental  postal  service.  Inter- 
ested only  In  short  term  private,  and  not 
social,  profit,  would  be  forced  to  examine 
some  postal  services  very  closely.  Among  such 
services  would  undoubtedly  be  our  rural 
operations.  They  are  Invaluable  to  those  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  live  In  rural  areas. 
They  yield  a  profit  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
But"  a  private  postal  service  might  dispense 
w-ith  them,  or  charge  exorbitant  rates.  That 
is  one  basic  reason  why  I  have  not,  and  will 
never,  advocate  turning  over  the  great  na- 
tional resoxirce  of  our  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  private  hands.  That  Is  why  my  pro- 
posal clearly  calls  for  continuing  government 
management  and  ownership  of  the  postal 
service. 

U.S.      MILITARY      PROCUREMENT 
PRACTICES  NEED  IN\'ESTIGATION 

Mr.  DO^^NICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
ports which  have  reached  me  concerning 
some  recent  military  procurement  prac- 
tices indicate  that  there  is  a  real  cause 
for  concern  over  the  equity,  inefficiency, 
and  even  perhaps  the  honesty  of  some  of 
these  practices.  In  one  specific  in.^tance, 
I  have  asked  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  to  conduct  a 
preliminary  investigation  to  determine 
whether  the  facts  in  that  case  warrant 
a  full-scale  investigation  and  public 
hearings  on  military  procurement  prac- 
tices. 

In  this  case,  my  constituent.  Custom 
Packaging  Co.,  a  small  business  in  Au- 
rora. Colo.,  received  less  than  equitable 
treatment,  to  say  the  least,  in  its  efforts  to 
do  business  with  the  Army.  The  facts  in 
this  case  are  as  follows: 

Working  on  its  own  initiative  and  ex- 
pense over  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
Custom  Packaging  Co.  developed  the 
concept  of  a  lightweight,  shoulder-borne 
flame  weapon  with  a  2.000-  to  3.000-yard 
range  capability.  In  August  1965,  they 
contacted  Army  officials  at  Edgewood 
Arsenal,  Aberdeen.  Md.  The  Army  showed 
a  great  deal  of  interest  and,  after  con- 
siderable discussion,  a  demonstration  was 
arranged.  The  demonstration  took  place 
at  Edgewood  Arsenal  on  February  14, 
1966. 

Assurances  were  given  to  Custom  Pack- 
aging Co,  by  the  Army  that  the  com- 
pany's technological  innovations  would 
be  fully  protected  against  disclosures  to 
or  use  by  unauthoi-ized  persons.  Two  of 
the  significant  innovations  introduced 
by  the  company  were  in  the  basic  hght- 
weight  design  and  in  the  propellant  that 
was  used. 

Following  the  demonstration  at  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal,  the  Army  agreed  that  Cus- 
tom Packaging  Co,  should  prepare  a 
color  sound  on  film  showing  the  weapon 
firing  nine  or  10  rounds.  The  Army  also 
asked  the  company  to  prepare  a  proposal 
setting  forth  the  company's  capability  to 
produce  the  weapon,  estimates  of  time 
and  cost  factors,  and  statistics  on  how- 
much  time  and  money  had  already  been 
spent  by  the  company  on  the  program. 
Custom  Packaging  Co.  submitted  the 
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requested  film  and  proposal  to  the  Army 
on  April  15,  1966. 

During  the  summer  of  1966,  the  Marine 
Corps  displayed  Interest  in  a  preliminary 
test  program  with  this  weapon.  Subse- 
quently, on  October  16,  1966,  Edgewood 
Arsenal  circulated  'Requests  for  Propos- 
als" on  a  flame  weapon  system,  solicit- 
ing quotations  from  several  vendors,  in- 
cluding Custom  Packaging  Co.  The  in- 
vitation called  for  proposals  for  research 
and  development,  production  of  20  weap- 
ons and  2,000  units  of  ammunition.  The 
language  of  the  Edgewood  Arsenal  de- 
scription of  the  weapon  and  require- 
ments was  virtually  word  for  word  iden- 
tical with  the  'unsolicited"  proposal  sub- 
mitted by  Custom  Packaging  Co.  on 
April  15,  1966,  at  the  request  of  the 
Army. 

On  November  16.  1966,  Custom  Pack- 
aging Co.  submitted  its  bid  for  a  fixed 
price  contract  in  the  amount  of  $167,608. 
Northrop  Nortronics  of  Anaheim,  Calif., 
a  subsidiary  of  Northrop  Aviation,  sub- 
mitted Its  bid  on  a  cost-plus-incentive 
fee  basis  in  the  amount  of  $387.C00. 
Seven  other  bidders  submitted  quota- 
tions ranging  from  $269,000  to  a  high 
bid  of  $404,000,  all  on  a  cost-plus-fixed 
fee  basis.  A  comparison  of  the  bids  of 
Ctistom  PackEiging  and  Northrop  Nor- 
tronics shows  that  the  engineering  esti- 
mates were  very  nearly  the  same,  but 
Custom  Packaging's  bid  refiected  lower 
labor  rates  and  lower  overhead  costs,  as 
well  as  lower  subcomponent  costs.  Nor- 
tronics' bid  proposed  use  of  more  expen- 
sive off-the-shelf,  or  subcontracted  com- 
ponents. Subsequently,  by  telegram  dated 
January  26.  1967,  the  Edgewood  Arsenal 
Contracting  OfHce  advised  Custom  Pack- 
aging Co.  that  the  award  was  expected 
to  be  made  on  Monday,  February  6,  1967. 
Thereafter,  in  a  peculiarly  unusual  pro- 
cedure, Edgewood  Arsenal  announced 
the  award  of  this  contract,  not  on  Feb- 
ruary 6.  but  on  Friday,  February  3.  1967. 
and  designated  Northrop  Nortronics  as 
the  successful  bidder  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Northrop  bid  was  more  than 
double  the  amount  bid  by  Custom 
Packaging. 

Why  was  this  award  announced  3  days 
early?  It  appears  to  have  been  a  deliber- 
ate attempt  to  justify  an  "urgent"  classl- 
flcfttlon  for  this  procurement  and  thereby 
circumvent  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulation  2-407.9  which  generally 
prohibits  an  award  being  made  If  a 
timely  protest  has  been  fUed,  except 
where  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
award  is  urgently  required. 

Now,  was  there  an  overriding  urgency 
to  justify  this  award?  In  my  opinion, 
there  was  not.  In  response  to  my  ques- 
tion. Dr.  Russell  D.  O'Neal,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Research  and 
Development,  told  me  that  there  was  no 
planned  production  of  this  weapon 
system. 

The  Army  then  contended  that  Cus- 
tom Packaging  Co.  had  not  filed  a  timely 
protest  to  the  award.  This  too  was  dls- 
proven.  Mr  Eugene  Bates,  the  president 
of  Custom  Packaging  Co.  had  the  fore- 
sight to  process  his  protest  on  February 
3.  1967.  through  the  Denver  Regional 
Office  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, who  substantiated  the  fact  that 


both  telephonic  and  telegraphic  pro- 
tests had  been  sent  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  on  that  date  by  Custom 
Packaging  Co. 

Mr.  President.  I  interpolate  to  state 
that  here  is  a  classic  example  of  a  small 
business  company  trj-ing  to  do  some- 
thing which  will  be  of  help  to  the  whole 
countrj'.  and  being  cut  out  completely 
by  giving  tlie  bid,  at  twice  the  cost,  to 
another  company  which  had  never  had 
any  experience  in  the  field  whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  it  now  appears  that  this 
is  not  an  isolated  case.  Other  small  busi- 
ness firms  are  having  the  same  kind  of 
difficulty  in  attempting  to  compete  with 
the  big  business  manufacturers  doing 
business  with  the  various  military  de- 
partments. Recently  the  Army  Electron- 
ics Command,  225  South  18th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  awarded  to  the  Radio 
Corp.  of  America  a  contract  for 
$10,087,431.  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Army  had  on  file  a  bid  by  a  small  busi- 
ness concern  which  was  $884,856  lower 
than  RCA's  award.  This  appears  to  be 
only  the  most  recent  of  a  long  series  of 
slaps  at  the  taxpayers'  pocketbook  in 
Army  dealings  with  RCA  for  this  port- 
able, walkie-talkie  type  radio  transmit- 
ter-receiver. Let  us  look  at  the  record 
from  the  beginning. 

In  May  1954.  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  Fort  Monmouth.  N.J..  initiated  a 
contract  with  RCA.  Camden,  N.J.,  for  the 
development  of  this  portable  radio  set 
which  was  given  the  nomenclature  AN/ 
FRC-25.  Under  this  contract  the  Army 
paid  to  RCA  a  total  sum  of  $2,214,857. 
In  October  1961,  this  radio  set  was 
ordered  into  production  when  the  Army 
awarded  contract  No.  89511  on  a  sole 
source  noncompetitive  basis  to  RCA  for 
a  total  amount  of  $20,482,143.68.  This 
covered  8,248  units  of  this  radio  at  a  per 
unit  price  of  $2,156.91.  Of  this  total  $20.5 
million.  $17,790,000  covered  the  radio  set. 
The  balance  of  $2,692,143.68  covered  an- 
cillary item.=;.  These  items  included  man- 
ufacturing drawings. 

On  May  24,  1963,  ii-ivitations  to  bid 
were  issued  on  the  second  production  re- 
quirement. This  was  actually  the  first 
competitive  bidding  allowed  on  this  radio 
set.  Mind  you,  this  was  r.lmost  a  year 
and  a  half  later.  It  covered  3,822  units 
of  the  AN  'PRC-25  radio,  plus  1.650  imlts 
of  the  major  component,  the  RT-505  re- 
ceiver-transmitter. The  contract  was 
awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder,  RCA,  at  a 
unit  price  of  $843.37  for  the  AN/PRC- 
25.  This  was  $1,313.54  per  unit  less  than 
the  Army  had  paid  for  this  same  radio 
set  to  this  same  firm  under  the  earlier 
noncompetitive  negotiations  in  October 
1961.  On  February  7.  1964,  which  was 
less  than  a  year  later  the  Army  again  in- 
vited bids  for  the  AN /PRC-25  radio.  RCA 
again  reduced  its  imlt  price;  this  time  to 
only  $736  per  unit.  Despite  this  latest  re- 
duction, however,  on  this  occasion  RCA 
was  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  the  award. 
It  went  to  a  manufacturer  in  Hunting- 
ton. Ind.,  who  quoted  a  still  lower  price. 

In  March  1965.  the  Army  decided  to 
Improve  the  AN  PRC-25  radio  set.  It  ne- 
gotiated noncompetitive,  sole-source 
contract  No.  01292  with  RCA  to  cover  this 
work.  The  total  cost  of  this  contract  was 
$694,593. 


In  April  1965,  a  third  round  of  bidding 
took  place.  This  was  on  the  original  ver- 
sion, not  the  improved  one.  RCA  again 
reduced  the  price;  this  time  quoting  $625 
per  unit  for  the  AN/ PRC-25  radio  set  in 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  acquire  this 
award  which  was  made  at  even  lower 
prices  to  the  Indiana  manufacturer, 
with  a  set-aside  quantity  being  awarded 
to  a  Massachusetts  firm. 

Four  months  later,  on  Aug'ast  13,  1965, 
the  Army  awarded  a  noncompetitive  con- 
tract to  RCA  for  4,158  units  of  this  same 
AN  PRC-25  radio  set  at  an  average  price 
of  $951  per  unit.  This  was  done  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Army  records  of  only 
4  months  earlier  showed  RCA's  competi- 
tive bid  as  having  been  only  $625  per 
unit  for  the  identical  equipment. 

The  improved  version  of  the  AN  PRC- 
25  radio  was  assigned  a  new  nomen- 
clature. It  became  the  AN  PRC-77. 
Customarily,  the  first  production  con- 
tract for  any  such  item  is  negotiated 
with  the  company  which  did  the  re- 
search and  development  work.  There- 
fore, in  accordance  with  custom,  on 
June  26,  1966.  tlie  Army  awarded  con- 
tract No.  10410  on  a  noncompetitive, 
sole-source  basis  to  RCA.  It  covered  5,737 
units  of  the  newly  designated  AN  PRC- 
77  at  a  unit  price  of  $1,222.34. 

This  contract  was  for  the  total 
amount  of  $7,619,000.  It  included  $54.- 
834  for  production  drawings  of  this 
AN  PRC-77  radio  set. 

This  contract  stipulated  deliverj-  of 
these  production  drawings  by  March  31. 
1967.  Bear  this  in  mind,  because  this  is 
an  important  provision  in  this  contract. 
March  31,  1967.  was  when  the  drawings 
had  to  be  furnished  to  the  Army  and 
the  Government  as  a  whole. 

Back  on  June  22,  1966.  prior  to  the 
June  26  contract  award,  the  Army  justi- 
fied the  noncompetitive  award  of  con- 
tract No.  10410  on  the  basis  that: 

Drawings,  mechanical  gauges,  and  elec- 
trical test  fixtures  are  being  procured  to 
preclude  sole-source  on  subsequent  pro- 
curements. 

This  same  statement  was  repeated  on 
the  Army's  determination  and  findings 
dated  December  2.  1966,  to  justify  a  sub- 
sequent increase  in  the  nimiber  of  imits 
under  this  contract.  The  statement  was 
signed  by  Maj.  Clyde  V.  Craighead,  con- 
tracting officer. 

In  February  1967,  the  plot  seemed  to 
thicken.  On  February  27,  the  U.S.  Army 
Electronics  Command,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
issued  negotiation  DAAB05-67-R-1176. 
This  was  issued — in  secret — as  a  sole- 
source,  noncompetitive  action  with 
RCA.  It  had  a  closing  date  of  March  9. 
1967.  This  negotiation  proposed  a  multi- 
year  procurement  of  radio  set  AN  PRC- 
11  and  RT-841.  The  latter  item  was  the 
major  component  of  the  radio  trans- 
mitter-receiver. 

Under  date  of  March  7.  1967,  a  small 
manufacturer,  Decitron  Electronics 
Corp..  841  Essex  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
submitted  a  letter-bid  to  the  U.S.  Army 
Electronics  Command  in  Philadelphia. 
The  bid  made  reference  to  negotiation 
DAAB05-67-R-1176,  to  which  I  have  just 
referred.  It  quoted  a  price  of  $893.75  per 
unit  for  the  AN 'PRC-77  and  a  price  of 
$793.75  per  unit  for  the  RT-841. 
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The  bid  stated  that  the  unit  prices 
quoted  actually  included  all  ancillary 
items  of  provisions  documentation,  se- 
lection worksheets,  initial  tool  and  test 
equipment  lists,  and  so  forth.  The  Deci- 
tron bid  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
to  the  Army  Electronics  Command  that 
if  the  Army  doubled  Decitron's  abiUty 
to  fulfill  the  contract,  the  matter  could 
be  referred  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration for  a  certificate  of  com- 
petency. 

Under  date  of  April  5,  1967,  the  Army 
Electronics  Command,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  a  letter  signed  by  Maj.  Clyde  B.  Craig- 
head, rejected  E>ecitron's  bid  on  the  basis 
of  "urgency  of  delivery  and  lack  of  man- 
ufacturing drawings."  The  drawings  re- 
ferred to  were  the  self-same  drawings 
required  for  deliverj-  by  March  31,  1967, 
under  RCA's  contract  No.  10410.  That 
was  5  days  earlier  than  the  date  of  this 
letter. 

This  was  the  same  RCA  contract  that 
was  previously  justified  on  a  sole-source 
basis  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
specific  drawings  required  to  avoid  the 
necessity  for  subsequent  sole-source  pro- 
curement. 

On  April  28,  1967.  the  Anny  awarded 
contract  No.  DAABO5-67-C-$170  to  RCA 
covering  10,500  units  of  the  AN  PRC-7T 
at  a  price  of  $937.16  per  unit.  The  total 
amount  of  this  RCA  contract,  which  in- 
cluded ancillary  items,  was  $10,087,431. 
This  was  $884,856  higher  than  the  bid 
submitted  by  Decitron. 

On  June  7,  1967,  the  Army  announced 
this  contract  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Business  Daily— PSA  4326,  page 
15,  column  4.  Curiously  enough,  the 
ArmVs  announcement  stated  that  the 
award  was  only  for  3,300  units  of  the 
AN  PRC-77  and  for  900  units  of  the  RT- 
841  for  a  total  price  of  only  $4,094,745. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  this  con- 
tract was  actually  in  excess  of  $10  mil- 
lion. On  May  31,  1967,  this  contracts 
DAABO5-67-C-0170 — was  increased  by 
modification  No.  1,  to  cover  an  addi- 
tional 1,298  units  of  the  AN  PRC-77  for 
an  additional  cost  of  $1,234,684.  Further, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  Business 
Dailv  later  announced  another  modifica- 
tion," dated  August  16,  1967.  This  one 
added  another  $5,992,686  to  the  total 
amount  of  this  contract. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  we 
had  hoped  to  have  a  httle  time  remain- 
ing for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business.  We  have  at  least  one  Sena- 
tor in  the  Chamber  who  wishes  to  take 
advantage  of  that  time. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  might  finish 
his  speecli  in  3  minutes. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  will  do  my  best. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   the   Senator   from   Colorado 
is  recognized  for  an  additional  3  minutes. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
absolutely  inconceivable  that  this  last 
modification  could  possibly  be  justified 
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on  the  basis  of  urgency  of  delivery.  The 
delivery  of  these  units  is  for  a  multiyear 
requirement  with  options  that  could  al- 
low delivery  to  span  4  years.  Nor  could  it 
be  justified  on  the  basis  of  lack  of  pro- 
duction drawings.  After  all,  the  Army, 
for  the  American  taxpayers,  had  al- 
ready given  RCA  $54,834  to  purchase 
these  drawings  in  the  original  produc- 
tion contract  of  June  26,  1966. 

Mr.  President,  the  inequities,  ineffici- 
encies, and  apparent  mismanagement  in 
this  case,  seemed  so  glaring  to  me  that 
I  sought  additional  information  as  to  the 
capability  of  the  Decitron  Co.  I  secured 
a  listing  of  36  contracts  under  which 
this  company  had  performed  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Since  the  major- 
ity of  these  contracts  for  radio  equip- 
ment had  been  awarded  by  the  Navy,  I 
asked  the  Navy  to  review  its  files  and 
advise  me  whether  there  had  been  any 
history  of  failure  by  this  company  to 
perform,  or  any  instance  in  which  this 
company  might  ha\e  been  suspected  of 
imderbidding  and  of  subsequently  apply- 
ing for  extraordinary  financial  relief  un- 
der Public  Law  85-804.  The  Navy  re- 
ported to  me  that  this  company  had  not 
failed  in  the  performance  of  any  of  its 
contracts  for  the  Navy,  and  that  there 
was  no  evidence  that  tne  company  had 
sought  extiaordinary  financial  relief  im- 
der  Public  Law  85-804. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  made  this  case 
even  more  highly  suspect  has  been  the 
apparent  attempts  to  keep  information 
concerning  it  from  the  public.  For  ex- 
ample: On  April  29.  1967,  Mr.  Robert  R. 
Siegrist,  a  fully  accredited,  Washington- 
ba,sed,  reporter-commentator  with  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  and  a 
highly  respected  member  of  the  broad- 
cast community,  presented  his  creden- 
tials to  the  Army  and  asked  some  perti- 
nent questions  about  the  transactions  of 
contract  DA-36-039-AMC-10410'E),  to- 
gether with  all  amendments,  and  a  copy 
of  the  detei-mination  and  findings  used 
to  justify  this  award,  and  also  advice  as 
to  what  disposition  was  made  of  the 
drawings  furnished  under  that  contract. 
Three  and  a  half  weeks  later,  on  May 
24,  he  received  a  simple  acknowledg- 
ment from  the  Department  of  the  Army 
advising  that  replies  were  being  pre- 
pared to  each  of  his  questions.  Under 
date  of  July  10,  1967,  more  than  2  months 
after  his  initial  request,  he  received  a 
further  response  from  the  Army.  It  ad- 
\'ised  him  that  the  information  he  had 
requested  could  only  be  provided  if  he 
prepaid  a  cost  of  $120.75.  That  advice 
was  given  to  a  reporter. 

Numerous  telephone  calls  in  the  en- 
suing 10  days  failed  to  produce  results. 
Finallv,  after  a  telephone  call  to  the 
Assistant  Secretaiy  of  Defense  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  the  Honorable  Phil  G.  Gould- 
ing,  a  letter  dated  July  21  was  forth- 
coming from  Gen.  Lloyd  D  Ramsey,  Act- 
ing Chief  of  Public  Information,  advis- 
ing that  the  material  would  be  furnished 
without  cost. 

Thus,  fullv  3  months  after  this  ma- 
terial should  have  been  public  infor- 
mation, it  was  finally  made  available  to 
the  newsmen.  But,  lo  and  behold,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  concerning  other 
bidders  under  this  contract,  the  Army 


contended  that  RCA  was  the  only  bidder, 
completely  concealing  the  bid  of  March 
7,  1967,  by  Decitron. 

Mr.  President,  the  factors  m  this  case 
seem  to  raise  very  serious  questions  as  to 
the  relationship  existing  between  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  procurement 
officials  and  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America. 
I  think  we  should  ask  the  question 
as  to  whether  any  specific  benefits 
have  been  derived  by  any  one  in  the 
Army  or  elsewhere  as  a  consequence  of 
this  peculiar  procedure.  Why  was  the 
significantly  lower  bid  by  Decitron,  the 
small  electronics  firm,  rejected  under  the 
claim  that  drawings  did  not  exist  when 
in  fact  they  not  only  did  exist,  but  the 
original  production  contract  of  June  26, 
1966.  had  specifically  required  RCA  to 
deliver  such  drawings  for  competitive 
bidding  on  subsequent  procurement? 
Bear  in  mind  that  this  was  the  original 
contract  under  which  RCA  was  paid 
$54,834  on  a  noncompetitive  basis  to  pro- 
duce these  manufacturing  drawings  and 
deliver  them  by  March  31.  1967.  There- 
fore, these  drawings  were  the  property 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

There  appears  to  be  a  similar  pattern 
in  both  of  the  instances  I  have  cited 
todav  and  I  am  certain  there  must  be 
others.  I  suggest  that  Congress  may  be 
v,-ell  advised  at  this  time  to  begin  an 
indepth  investigation  into  ou;-  military 
procurement  procedures.  We  owe  it  to 
our  taxpayers  that  every  step  be  taken 
by  those  spending  the  taxpayers'  funds 
to  insure  highest  efficiency  at  the  lowest 
cost.  And  we  owe  it  to  the  small  busi- 
nessman that  he  be  treated  equitably 
and  fairly  in  his  dealings  with  Federal 
procurement  officials.  There  seems  to  be 
srowing  reason  to  question  whether 
either  is  being  done  in  many  cases  com- 
ing to  light  at  present. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REFORM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  11  of  this  year.  I  introduced  a 
bill  'S'  47 1,  since  cosponsored  by  41 
of  mv  colleagues,  to  create  a  Hoover- type 
Commission  on  the  Operation  of  the 
Executive  Branch  to  study  the  organiza- 
tion and  functioning  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy for  a  2-year  period  and  to 
make  appropriate  recommendations  to 
Congress. 

Twelve  years  have  pas.sed  since  the 
second  Hoover  Commission  submitted  Its 
report.  During  this  period  many  pro- 
grams have  been  expanded  and  many 
new  ones  have  been  added,  resulting  in 
a  rapid  growth  of  the  size  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  scope  of  its  respon- 
sibilities. 

Thus,  today  we  are  faced  with  a  be- 
wildering variety  of  programs,  many  of 
which  are  attempting  to  treat  the  same 
problems.  For  example,  more  than  260 
programs  administered  by   16  separate 
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departments  and  agencies  are  involved  in 
the  war  on  poverty.  Over  30  Federal  pro- 
grams are  concerned  with  teacher  train- 
ing. 

In  addition  to  the  rapid  expansion  of 
existing  programs,  the  past  decade  has 
witnessed  an  almost  incredible  prolifera- 
tion of  new  projects  and  departments.  It 
Is  this  growth  which  is  most  indicative 
of  the  changing  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Occasional  attempts  have  been 
made  to  evaluate  this  change,  but  the 
reports  have  usually  been  quite  scanty 
and  disappointing. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  President.  I  asked  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  in  the  per- 
son of  Mrs.  Helen  Dalrymple,  to  prepare 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  number  of 
new  agencies,  departments,  and  bureaus 
that  have  been  created  since  the  sub- 
mission of  the  second  Hoover  report  in 
1955.  The  ensuing  report  indicates  the 
name  of  each  new  office,  the  statutory 
authority  for  Its  organization,  the  size  of 
its  budget  and  staff  at  the  time  of  its 
creation,  and  the  size  of  its  budget  and 
staff  today. 

This  review,  the  first  intecral  investi- 
gation of  the  major  new  agencies  cre- 
ated In  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
past  12  years,  has  had  to  deal  with  a 
variety  of  problems  peculiar  to  a  study  of 
this  kind.  For  example,  it  is  seldom  that 
a  new  eigency  is  created  within  an  execu- 
tive department  with  completely  new- 
functions.  More  often  it  Is  an  expansion 
of  existing  activities  or  an  amalgama- 
tion of  widely  scattered  functions  being 


performed  in  different  offices  of  the  same 
agency.  Thus,  for  the  most  part,  agen- 
cies which  are  merely  new  names  for  old 
offices  were  not  included  in  this  investi- 
gation. In  some  instances,  however,  where 
the  agency's  responsibilities  were  signifi- 
cantly increased,  the  agency  was  in- 
cluded, with  a  not€  indicating  the  name 
of  the  office  it  superseded. 

Moreover,  the  budgets  for  some  De- 
partments, notably  Defense  and  State, 
are  broken  down  by  function  rather  than 
by  line  agency,  so  that  it  proved  most 
difficult  to  determine  how  much  has  been 
spent  by  each  agency. 

In  order  to  more  fully  understand  the 
figures  reported  in  this  study,  a  further 
word  of  explanation  Is  required.  Except 
for  specific  dates,  the  years  used  in  this 
review  indicate  fiscal  years.  In  addition, 
figures  for  budget  expenditures  were  used 
in  every  case  where  they  were  available. 
Otherwise,  the  figures  for  obligational 
authority  or  new  obligational  authority 
were  used  and  are  indicated  by  the 
Initials  OA  and  NOA.  A  dash  indicates 
that  the  figures  were  not  readily  available 
from  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  partial  as  the  figures  in 
this  study  may  be,  they  indicate  a  start- 
ling growth  in  the  number  and  scope  of 
completely  new  fimctions  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  For  example,  when  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  was  cre- 
ated it  had  a  stafT  of  428  as  of  January 
1,  1965.  In  2  years  this  personnel  figure 
had  more  than  quintupled  to  2,393.  In 
the  same  period  the  budget  figure  rose 


from  approximately  $200  million  to  $1.8 
billion — a  ninefold  increase. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  on 
Aging  nearly  doubled  its  personnel  in  the 
2  years  since  its  inauguration  in  1965 
from  47  to  86.  while  its  budget  increased 
over  eight  times  from  $2.1  million  to 
$16.7  million. 

These  and  other  examples  show  that 
since  1955.  a  total  of  at  least  $19.1  billion 
and  142.000  employees  has  been  invested 
in  new  programs  alone.  The  subsequent 
rate  of  increase  of  these  new  projects 
is  even  more  surprising.  As  the  study 
indicates,  since  the  new  programs  were 
begun  in  many  instances  just  1,  2,  or  3 
years  ago,  52.190  employees  and  $12.5 
billion  have  fueled  their  expansion.  And 
the  growth  rate  is  increasin.?. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  tills  growth 
has,  in  large  measure,  been  a  response 
to  public  pressure  for  new  and  improved 
services.  But,  necessary  as  this  expan- 
sion may  have  been,  it  is  also  true  that 
to  a  considerable  degree  it  has  been  un- 
controlled. A  thorough,  objective,  and 
far-reaching  review  of  these  changes  is 
long  overdue.  Unless  such  a  step  is  taken 
shortly,  the  value  of  these  and  other  pro- 
grams now  just  visible  on  the  horizon 
will  be  significantly  impaired. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  study  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  executive  growth 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecuon,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


MAJOR  liNOEPENOtNT  AGENCIES  AND  DEPARTMENTAL  OFFICES  CREATED  IN  THE  U.S.  GOVERNMEm  SINCE  1955 


Agency 


Statutory  autliority 


At  time  of  creation 


Now 


Budget  (in  thousands  of 
dollars)  (date) 


Personnel (date) 


1963  budget  (in 
ttiousands  of  dollars) 


Jan.  1,  1967,  personnel 


Ejretutive  Office  of  tfie  President: 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 72  Stat.  426,  July  29.  1958.. . 

Office  of  Science  and  Tecfinology. Reorganization  Plan  No.  2. 

76  Stat  1253,  June  8,  1962. 

Office  of  tfie  Special  Representative  tor  Trade  Nego-     Executive  order,  Jan.  15, 

tiations.  1963. 

Office  n(  Ecnnomic  Orportunitv     .  78  Stat.  508,  Aug.  20, 1964... 

Independent  Offices  and  Commissions 

AdTiinislratKe  Conference  at  the  UniteJ  States Executive  order,  Apr.  13, 

'  1%1. 

Advisory  Commissionon  I  ntergovernmentai  Relations.    73  Stat,  703,  Sept.  24,  1959. . 

Appalachian  Region.il  Commission.. 79  Stat.  5,  Mar.  9,  1%5 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights  71  Stat.  634,  Sept,  9.  1957... 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission     75  Stat,  688.  Sept,  27,  1961.. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 78  Stat.  241,  July  2,  1964 

(operational  July  2.  1965). 

Federal  Maritime  Commission Reorganization  Plan  No.  7,  75 

Stat.  840,  Aug.  12,  1961. 

Fsdaial  Radiation  Council   Executive  order,  Aug.  14, 

1959 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Atministration 7?  Stat,  426,  July  29,  1958... 

National  Capital  Transpcftation  Ajency 74  Stat.  537,  July  14,  1%0.-. 

National  Fnunda'ion  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities...     79  Stat,  845,  Sept  29.  1955. . 

U  S   Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 75  Stat  631,  Sept  26.  1%1. . 

Water  Resources  Council 79  Stat,  244,  July  22,  1965... 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service    Departmental  order,  June  5, 
(successor  to  Agricultural  Conservation  Program         ;%1. 
Service  and  State  ASC  comnittees) 
Rural  Community  Development  Service  (superseded    Departmental  order,  Feb.  4. 

Office  of  Rural  Areas  Development)  1965 

International  Agricultural  Development  Service  ....     Departmental  order,  Aug.  5, 

1963, 

Economic  Research  Service     Departmental  order,  Apr.  3, 

1961, 

Ar^a  Redevelopment  Admnistratlon 75  Stat  47.  May  1, 1961 

Economic  Development  Administration  (successor  to    79  Stat.  552,  Aug.  26, 1965... 
ARA) 

Environmental  Science  Services  Administration  (con-     Reorganization  Plan  No.  2, 
solidated    Weather    Bureau,    Coast   and   Geodetic        July  13,  1965,  79  Stat 
Survey,  Radio  Propagation  Laboratory)  1313 

Office  of  Foreign  Commercial  Services. Departmental  Order  183, 

Feb   !,  1963, 

Bureau  of  International  Commerce Departmental  Order  182, 

Feb   l.!9€3. 

Office  of  State  Technical  Services 79  Stit,  579.  Sept  14.1965.. 

US.  Travel  Service 75  Stat  129,  Jure  29,  1961... 


203(1962) 

464(1963) 

400  (1%4) 

211,234  (1965). 

150  ((OA)  1962), 

35(1960) , 

612(1966) 

655(1959)  .  .. 
20  ((DA)  1962).. 
2,590(1966).... 

1,153(1962)... 

20  ((0  A)  1961).. 

145.  491  (1959). 

135(1961) 

1,228(1966).... 
1.033  (1%2)... 
275.238(1966). 

726.020(1961).. 
187(1964) 

8.190(1962).... 

7,339(1962)... 
55.160(1965).. 

139,863  (1965). 


14  (Jan.  1.  1962) 505 

48(J8n.  1.1964) 1,752 


30  (Jan.  1,1964) 566 

428  (Jan.  1. 1965) 1,860,000... 

1(1962) 240 


5(1960) 481 

lOOan.  1,  1966) 785 

65(1959) 2.700 

2(1963) 179  

314(1966) 7,094 


142  (Jan.  1,  1962) 3,700. 

125... 


9,286(1959) 5,300,000 

16(Jan.  1,  1961) 7,155 

21  (Jan.  I.  1966) 15.000 

89(1962) 9.400. 

14(1966) 1,320,020  (NOA). 

6.615  (Jan.  1,  1962) 704,302 


31  (Jan.  1.  1966). 


460. 


58  (Jan.  1,  1964) 8.700  (funds  come  from 

AID). 
957  (Jan.  1,  1962) 13,306 


201  (Jan.  1,1962) See  EDA.. 

404  (Jan.  1,  1966) Total  economic  develop- 
ment assistance. 
321,900. 

10,231  (Jan.  1  1966)....     178,860... 


Total  International  activ- 
ities, 10,026  (1963). 
1,461(1966) 

i,4ai  (i%2) 


46  (Jan.  1.  1964) 

769  (Jan.  1,1964) Total  international  activ- 
ities. 17,950. 

4(Jan.  1.1966) S.Ono 

31  (Jan.  1,1962) 3,850 


24. 
105. 

30. 

2.393. 

6  (estimated,  1968). 

43. 
10. 
149. 
2. 

314  (estimated,  1967). 

251. 

9. 

34.706. 

40. 

183. 

251. 

16. 

5.058. 

30. 

84. 

1.149. 

See  EDA. 
936, 

10.492. 

46 

792, 

10. 
82. 
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Department  of  Defense 
In  the  Department  of  E>efense.  four  major 
agencies  have  been  created  since  1955:  the 
Defense  Comn-.unications  .Agency  (May  12, 
1960) ;  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 
(July    1,     1965);     the    Defense    Intelligence 


Agency  (August  1,  1961 1 ;  and  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency  (January  1,  1962).  In  addi- 
tion, the  Armed  Forces  Special  Weapons  Proj- 
ect of  1947  was  redesignated  the  Defense 
-Atomic  Support  Agency  in  1959.  Comparative 
budgetary  figures  are  not  readily  available  for 


these  agencies,  however,  since  the  budget  for 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  military 
services  Is  broken  down  by  civilian  and  mili- 
tary functions  rather  than  by  line  agency 
activities. 


Agency 


Statutory  authority 


At  time  of  creation 


Now 


Budget  (in  thousands 
of  dollars)  (date) 


Personnel  (date) 


1968  budget  (in  thousands     Jan.  1, 1967,  personnel 
of  dollars) 


Department  of  Healtn,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

Bureau  of  Disease  Prevention  and  Environmental    Departmental  order,  Jan,  1. 
Control  (reorganization  in  Public  Health  Service).        1967. 


179,486  (1966). 


Bureau  of  Health  Manpower  (reorganization  in  Pub-    do 25,373(1966). 

lie  Health  Service). 


Bureau  of  Health  Services  (reorganization  in  Public 
Health  Service). 
Cuban  refugee  program 

Office  ot  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Develop- 
ment (authority  expired  June  30,  1967;  legislation 
pending  in  Congress). 

Bureau  of  Family  Services 

Administration  on  Aging 

Depar'ment  of  the  In'erior: 

Office  of  Minerals  and  Solid  Fuels  (successor  to 

Office  of  Minerals  Mobilization). 
Oil  Import  Administration 


.do. 


Oil  Import  Appeals  Board 

Office  of  Coal  Research 

Defense  Electric  Power  Administration. 


Presidential  letter  to  the 

Secretary,  Jan.  27,  1961. 
75  Stat.  572,  Sept  22,  1961. 


Departmental  order,  January 

1962. 
79Stat218.July  14,  1965... 

Departmental  order.  Nov.  2. 

1962. 
Presidential  proclamation. 
Mar  10.  1959. 
do. 


388.066(1966). 
52,902(1963).. 
1,386(1962)... 


204.683  (includes  funds 

proposed  for  separate 

transmittal). 
189.647  (includes  funds 

proposed  tor  separate 

transmittal). 
451.147 


101  (Jan.  1, 1964). 
9(1962) 


51,276 173. 

5,039 37. 


3,708(1963). 
2,191 (1966). 


Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 


Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 


74  Stat  336,  July  7,  I960.... 

Executive  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary, Feb.  16,  1962. 

70  Stat  1119,  Aug.  8.  1956 
(operational  Nov.  6,  1956). 
.do. 


95  (1964)  (estimated 

expenditures.) 
68  ((OA)  1960) 


9  ((OA)  1960). 
47(1961) 


377  (Jan.  1,  1962) 8,489 

47  (Jan.  1,  1966). 16,765 

15  (1964)  (estimated)...  

6(Jan.  1,1961) 232  (NOA). 


615. 
86. 
8. 
11. 


16,420(1958).. 

40,864(1958).. 

969(1963) 

116,509(1966). 


2(Jan.  1, 1%1) 15(N0A) 1. 

1  (Jan,  1,  1961) 8,625 20. 

-  5. 

1,389(1957) 46,000 2.212. 

2,124(1957) 90,000 4,550. 

126(1963) 105,686 490. 

229,000 1,948. 


Department  of  Justice: 

Community  Relations  Service  (established  in  Com- 
merce Department  by  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964; 
transferred  to  Justice  Department  by  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1966,  effective  Apr.  22,  1966). 

Civil  Rights  Division 


Apr.  2,  1962 

79  Stat  903,  Oct.  2, 1965 
(operational  May  10,  1%6). 

78Stat241,July2.  1964....    493(1965) 33  (Jan.  1. 1965) 2,500. 


71  Stat  634,  Sept  9. 1957... 


Civil  rights  matters.  483 
(OA). 


Civil  rights  matters, 
2,567  (NOA). 


84. 


201. 


Department  of  Labor 
V.\  the  Department  of  Labor,  both  the  Man- 
power  .Aidmlnistratlon   and    the   Labor-Man- 
agement   Services    Administration,    created 


since  1955,  represent  major  reorganizations 
within  the  Department.  However,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  Isolate  either  budgetary  or  employ- 
ment fig^ures  for  these  two  agencies,   since 


their  activities  have  been  transferred  several 
times  to  different  offices,  and  because  both 
have  absorbed  older  agencies  within  the 
Department. 


Agency 


Statutory  authority 


At  time  of  creation 


Now 


Budget  (in  thousands  of 
dollars)  (date) 


Personnel (date) 


1968  budget  (in 
thousands  of  dollars) 


Jan.  1,  1967,  personnel 


Post  Office  Department: 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Engineering 80  Slat.  262,  July  5,  1966... 

Postal  data  centers Fiscal  1964 

Department  of  State: 

Agency  for  International  Development 75  Stat.  445,  Sept.  4,  1961 

(operational  Nov.  3,  1961). 
Peace  Corps 75  Stat  612,  Sept  22,  1961.. 

New  departments: 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development —    79  Stat  667,  Sept.  9, 1965 

(effective  Nov.  9,  1965). 
Department  of  Transportation 80  Stat  931,  Oct.  15,  1966 

(effective  Apr.  1,1967). 


(Research,  development, 
and  engineering 
activities),  11.592 
(OA) 


l,414(Jan.  1,1965).. 
15,393(Jan.  1,1962). 
418  (Jan.  1,1962).... 


(Research,  development, 
and  engineering 
activities),  20,161 ' 
(NOA) 


National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  (under  Federal 
Highway  Administration  in  Department  of  Trans- 
portation), 

Federal  Aviation  Administration  (transferred  to  De- 
partment of  Transportation:  formerly  independent 
agency). 


I  Stat  731.  Sept  9, 1966... 


1,836,000  (1962) 
(expenditures). 

11,409  (1962)  ;expend- 
Itures). 


767,080(1956) 13,472  (Jan.  1,  1966). 


1,276.338  (■.956)  (reflects 
amount's  spent  on  ac- 
tivities now  in  Depart- 
ment ol  Transportation 
which  were  formerly 
in  other  departments). 


2,430,000.. 
112,000... 


309, 

1,468. 
16.296, 
1,482. 

13,841. 


159(1966). 


72  Stat  731 ,  Aug.  23,  1958. .       241,735  (OA)  (1959). . . .    25,581  (1958). 


3,178,891  (NOA).... 

1,374,660  (includes  funds 
proposed  for  separate 
transmittal). 


123,000 1,059  (1968)  (estimated). 

826.713 42,844. 


'  Estimate  indefinite  because  it  is  based  on  anticipated  revenues  from  postal  rate  increase  legislation  pending  before  Congress. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  excused 
from  attendance  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Senate  from  Thursday,  September  21,  to 
Tuesday,  October  3. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without     Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  business. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  CERTAIN 
TREATIES 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir-        Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
ginia,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the     dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
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Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Executive  Resolution  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ex- 
ecutive resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be.  and  Is  hereby,  directed  to  return  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  request,  the  following 
treaties 

1.  Protocol  dated  at  The  Hague,  September 
28,  1955,  to  amend  the  Convention  for  the 
Unification  of  Certain  Rules  Relating  to  In- 
ternational Carriage  by  Air  signed  at  Warsaw 
on  October  12.  1929  (Executive  H,  86th  Con- 
gress. 1st  session.) 

2.  Convention  (No.  109)  concerning  wages, 
hours  of  work  on  board  ship,  and  manning, 
adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence at  Its  41st  (maritime)  session,  Geneva, 
May  14,  1958  (Executive  L,  86th  Congress.  2d 
session » . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion iS.  Ex.  Res.  li  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  notified  immediately  of  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  September  17.  1967,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S  906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Tapla 
Davlla:  and 

S  1448.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roy  A. 
Pirker. 


district  of  Pennsylvania  Inapplicable  to  the 
first  vacancy  occurring  after  the  enactment 
of  such  act; 

S.  1465.  An  act  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Northern  District 
of  Mississippi  in  Ackennan.  Miss.;  and 

S.  1657.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  Indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
who  are  directed  to  remove  their  milk  from 
commercial  markets  because  it  contains 
residues  of  chemicals  registered  and  ap- 
proved for  use  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  814.  An  act  to  establish  the  National 
Park  Foundation:  and 

S.  1933.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes 
of  Oklahoma. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1788  > 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  engage  in  feasibility  investigations  of 
certain  water  resource  developments, 
with  amendments,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2828.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  of  Oklahoma  In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  num- 
bered 138  and  79.  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  8338.  An  act  to  create  a  new  division 
for  the  western  district  of  Texas,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  8580.  An  act  to  convey  certain  land 
to  the  Squaxin  Island  Tribe  of  Indians:  and 

H.J.  Res.  516.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  25.  1953,  to 
Increase  the  number  of  electric  typewriters 
which  may  be  furnished  to  Members  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

'For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  pr(x:eedings. » 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate : 

S.  828.  An  act  to  amend  section  5(b)  of  the 
act  of  Majch  18.  1966  (Public  Law  89-372). 
so  as  to  make  the  prohibition  contained 
therein  on  the  filling  of  certain  vacancies  In 
the  office  of  district  Judge  for   the  eastern 


Abmt  National  Guard  Armory, 
Dttrant.  Okla. 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  noti- 
fication of  the  location,  nature,  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  an  additional  facility  project 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  ( with  an  accompyanying  paper  i ; 
to   the   Committee   on   Armed   Services. 

Proposed  Amendment  or  Title  10,  United 
States  Code 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize an  Increase  in  the  numbers  of  officers 
of  the  Navy  designated  for  engineering  duty, 
aeronautical  engineering  duty,  and  special 
duty  (with  an  accompanj-ing  paper):  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Review  of  Voluntary 
Agreements  and  Progr.\ms 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  review 
of  voluntary  agreements  and  programs  under 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  of 
August  9,  196"  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Report  on  Wage  Payments  to  Handicapped 
Clients  in  Sheltered  Workshops 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  wage 
payments  to  handicapped  clients  In  shel- 
tered workshops,  dated  September  1967  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred,  as  indicated: 

H  R.  2828.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  and  of  Oklahoma  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  d(jckets  numbered  138 
and   79.   and   for   other  purposes;    and 

H.R.  8580.  An  act  to  convey  certain  land 
to  the  Squaxin  Island  Tribe  of  Indians;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  8338  An  act  to  create  a  new  division 
for  the  western  district  of  Texas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  516.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  25.  1953.  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  electric  typewriters 
which  may  be  furnished  to  Members  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Carpinterla,  Calif  ,  favoring  the  enactment 
of  legislation  providing  for  a  Federal  tax 
sharing  program:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  South  Gate,  Calif.,  favoring 
the  enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  a 
tax-sharing  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Rlverbank,  Calif.,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  tax  shar- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  of  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Cypress.  Calif.,  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  relating  to  tax  sharing; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLLTTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolutio:!  were  inti'o- 
duced.  read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS: 

S.  2427.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  sj>ecl2J  post."ige  stamp  In  Feb  u.iry  1968. 
to  commemorate  American  Heart  Mouth  and 
the  national  fight  against  the  cirdlov::i.sculir 
diseases:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hoixmcs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
Macnuson )  : 

S  2428.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
tlie  Army  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton ce-taln  lands  in  the  counties  of  Yakima 
and  Kittitas,  Wash.,  in  exchange  for  certain 
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other  lands,  and  lor  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE : 

S.  2429.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Income  tax 
credit  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of  pro- 
viding training  to  their  employees  and  pros- 
pective employees  under  approved  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading,  i 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  2430.  A  bin  for  the  establishment  of  a 
board  to  review  proposed  procvirements  of  au- 
tomatic data-processing  equipment:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.   MONTOYA    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Tydings)  : 

S.  2431.  A  bill  to  provide  more  effectively 
for  the  regulation  of  the  use  of,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  safety  and  order  within,  the 
Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

S.  2432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  To  Tsz 
Cheung;  and 

S.  2433.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gangad- 
har  S.  Korl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  2434.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chang  Cheng 
Ming; 

S.  2435.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  VaslUos 
Stavropoulos; 

S.  2436.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlamantlno 
Ferrelra  Perelra: 

S.  2437.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Paclno  Biancorosso;  and 

S.  2438.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hon  Chun 
Eng;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COTTON : 

S.J.  Res.  ill.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
opposition  to  vesting  title  to  the  ocean  floor 
In  the  United  Nations  at  this  time;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cotton  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  sei>arate  heading.) 


SPECIAL  POSTAGE  STAMP  TO  COM- 
MEMORATE AMERICAN  HEART 
MONTH  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
FIGHT  AGAINST  CARDIOVASCU- 
LAR DISEASES 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  pro\ide  for  the  issuance  of  a  spe- 
cial postage  stamp  to  commemorate  the 
dedicated  fight  of  the  American  people 
against  the  cardiovascular  diseases, 
through  the  National  Heart  Institute 
and  through  their  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  the  research,  education,  and 
community  service  programs  of  the 
American  Heart  Association. 

This  association  and  their  work  is  of 
particular  concern  to  me  because  my 
State  of  South  Carolina  leads  the  Na- 
tion in  the  number  of  deaths  from  heart 
disease.  However,  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  medical  profession  in  South  Caro- 
lina has  been  very  active  in  leading  the 
fight  against  this  tragic  disease.  It  is 
their  opinion  and  mine  that  the  Issuance 
of  this  stamp  "would  be  another  method 
of  calling  to  the  public's  attention  the 
need  for  continued  effort  on  all  of  our 
part  to  reduce  this  needless  waste  of 
much  needed  manpower." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  blU  (S.  2427)  to  provide  for  the  is- 


suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in 
February  1968,  to  commemorate  Amer- 
ican Heart  Month  and  the  national  fight 
against  the  cardiovascular  diseases.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  OflSce  and  Civil 
Service. 

TAX  CREDIT  FOR  "HUMAN 
INVESTMENT" 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  allow  an  inc.ome  tax  credit  to  employ- 
ers for  the  expenses  of  providing  train- 
ing to  employees  and  prospective  em- 
ployees. 

The  problems  of  industrial  production 
are  twofold.  One  side  of  the  problem  is 
that  of  the  productive  machinery,  the 
plant  and  equipment.  We  have  encour- 
aged expansion  by  a  variety  of  means  to 
induce  capital  investment,  not  least  of 
wliich  is  the  7 -percent  investment  credit 
which  has  now  been  restored.  The 
other,  and  in  some  ways  even  more  im- 
portant, ingredient  of  industrial  produc- 
tion is  the  worker.  One  is  financial  capi- 
tal, the  other  human  capital. 

But  for  the  latter  we  have  not  made 
equal  provision.  It  is  our  lack  of  atten- 
tion to  the  human  element  of  the  econ- 
omy which  has  led  to  many  of  the  dis- 
satisfactions at  the  root  of  our  ghetto 
problems.  People  who  have  no  jobs  have 
no  stake  in  the  society.  When  the  unem- 
ployed among  Negro  youth  comprise  1 
out  of  eveiy  4 — a  25-percent  unemploy- 
ment rate,  as  compared  with  the  overall 
4-percent  rate  in  the  economy  as  a 
whole — we  have  failed  in  a  most  obvious 
way  to  integrate  the  human  element  into 
the  economic  order  with  the  same  atten- 
tion and  care  as  we  have  done  for  the 
plant  and  capital  element. 

Private  industry  is  the  basis  for  our 
economy.  All  that  the  Government  does 
in  that  basis  should  be  designed  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation.  This  includes  the 
principle  of  support  for  capital  invest- 
ment; the  stimulus  which  it  provides 
benefits  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  But  we 
have  never  fully  grasped  and  fully  ac- 
knowledged the  necessity  for  support 
and  encouragement  of  private  industry 
in  the  realm  of  human  investment. 

It  is  costly  to  develop  people.  We  have 
seen  that  through  the  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  are  directed 
toward  manpower  development  and 
training.  We  have  seen  it  in  the  Job 
Corps.  We  have  seen  it  in  all  our  efforts 
to  set  up  Government  programs,  into 
which  we  try  to  draw  industry,  for  the 
improvement  and  training  of  underedu- 
cated  and  underskilled  people.  The  jobs 
are  there,  and  the  people  are  there.  But 
too  often  the  people  cannot  be  matched 
with  the  jobs.  Industry  has  itself  neither 
the  patience  nor  the  willingness  to  invest 
its  own  resources  in  the  training  process 
on  the  scale  necessary. 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  tackle  the  problem  from  the  other 
direction  as  well  as  from  that  of  govern- 
ment. Why  should  we  not  devise  means 
and  incentives  that  will  bring  the  initia- 
tive from  private  industry  to  be  the  prime 
mover  in  developing  people  as  well  as 
capital  resources? 


The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  designed 
to  induce  the  private  sector  to  take  the 
initiative.  It  is  highlj'  gratifying  that  the 
insurance  industry  has  come  forward 
with  initiative  for  private  investment  in 
a  way  that  will  help  solve  the  Nation's 
housing  crisis.  They  are  not  doing  this 
in  a  completely  altruistic  fashion — no 
business  can  afford  to  lose  money  for  the 
sake  of  public  benefit.  There  has  to  be 
at  least  a  break-even  prospect. 

This  prospect  has  not  been  present  for 
small  businesses  in  the  area  of  train- 
ing programs.  Large  industries  have  been 
able  to  wait  for  the  beneficial  longrun 
returns  from  training  programs,  and  with 
their  greater  resources  and  complex 
organization  they  are  willing  to  expand 
their  internal  operations  to  areas — pub- 
lic relations,  morale-building  employee 
activities,  and  others — beyond  the  direct 
production  process.  Smaller  businesses 
generally  cannot. 

My  bill  will  encourage  particularly  the 
smaller  industry  to  move  into  programs 
of  training  both  those  who  are  presently 
tmemployed  and  those  wiio  need  upgrad- 
ing. 

It  does  so  by  providing  a  tax  credit 
equal  to  15  percent  of  the  training  ex- 
pense, even  if  there  is  only  one  employee 
trained.  Not  only  does  it  cover  out-of- 
pocket  expense,  but  wages  and  salaries 
paid  to  employees  receiving  training  may 
be  figured  in  as  the  base  on  which  the  tax 
credit  may  be  taken.  In  addition,  of 
course,  these  costs  may  be  fully  deducted 
as  a  normal  cost  of  operation. 

But  the  determinatioii  that  traimng  is 
being  accomplished  is  not  at  the  whim 
of  the  employer.  His  program  must  be 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
which  is  instrucL<?d  to  give  first  priority 
to  those  programs  which  will  assist  the 
unemployed,  or  those,  in  the  words  of  the 
bill,  "whose  compensation  from  employ- 
ment is  insufScient  to  provide  a  decent 
standard  of  living."  A  second,  and  equal- 
ly desirable,  high  priority  is  given  to  ap- 
proving training  in  geographical  areas 
witli  a  proportionately  high  number  of 
unemployed  or  marginally  employed. 

Further,  approvable  training  programs 
exclude  any  which  are  directed  toward 
development  of  management,  supervi- 
sory, professional,  or  human  relations 
skills — the  aim  is  to  develop  those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  structure,  not 
those  who  are  already  up  the  manage- 
ment ladder. 

Again,  in  order  to  induce  the  partici- 
pation of  the  smaller  business  and  indus- 
try, including  the  sole  owner  or  partner- 
ship business,  there  is  a  limit — albeit  a 
fairly  generous  one — on  the  amount  of 
tax  credit  which  may  be  taken.  That 
limit  is  $25,000.  This  means  that  the  total 
training  costs,  including  wages,  which 
can  be  used  as  the  basis  for  tax  credit 
cannot  be  more  than  $166,000.  Any 
training  expenses  beyond  that  figure 
would  lie  outside  the  tax  credit  provision, 
but  of  course  would  be  subject  to  present 
tax  rules. 

Agsun,  as  incentive  for  the  involvement 
of  smaller  employers,  there  is  provision 
for  carryback  and  carryover  of  unused 
credit.  Unused  credit  in  one  year  could 
be  carried  back  to  the  previous  3  years, 
or  carried  over  to  the  succeeding  7  tax- 
able years.  Thus,  It  would  be  possible  for 
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an  employer  to  carry  on  a  more  extensive 
training  program  in  a  concentrated  ef- 
fort, one  which  exceeds  the  set  limits 
for  the  taxable  year,  and  still  receive 
his  credit.  Theoretically,  if  a  program 
should  run  even  to  10  times  the  allow- 
able costs — say.  $1,500,000  in  a  single 
year — if  there  is  no  training  program 
for  the  three  preceding  or  the  7  suc- 
ceeding years,  the  employer  could  never- 
theless recoup  the  allowable  15  percent 
for  a  total  a.s  high  as  $250,000  in  tax 
credits  when  fully  spread  out. 

Here  is  a  proposal  by  which  I  intend 
to  promote  a  partnership  between  pri- 
vate industry  and  government  in  the  job 
training  area.  By  offering  the  tax  incen- 
tive, including  the  cost  of  wages  for  those 
in  an  approved  program,  the  initiative 
will  come  from  private  industry,  not  from 
government.  The  reverse  process,  I  be- 
lieve, does  not  work  as  well  in  many  re- 
spects. Here,  rather  than  the  govern- 
ment seeking  to  enlist  a  reluctant  indus- 
try or  businessman  in  a  program  for 
which  he  finds  small  benefit  to  himself, 
the  businessman  will  have  sufBcient  in- 
centive to  take  the  initiative  and  enlist 
the  government  as  it  stands  ready  and 
willing. 

We  suiely  need  not  argue  the  need  for 
aiding  tho.se  who  have  no  jobs  to  become 
paid  workers.  Full  employment  Is  our 
official  and  even  statutory  policy.  Yet  we 
have  an  unemployment  rate  which,  even 
at  its  present  level.  Is  well  above  that  re- 
corded in  most  Western  countries.  The 
welfare  rolls  seem  to  shrink  but  little 
year  by  year.  But  there  are  other  rea.sons 
for  moving  into  such  a  program  as  this. 
First,  we  need  industrial  and  scientific 
skills  which  on-the-job  training  can  help 
supply.  Second,  we  must  look  forward  to 
Integrating  our  returning  veterans  into 
rewarding  and  productive  employment. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  high  rcenlist- 
ment  rate  among  certain  groups  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  cannot,  or  fear  they 
cannot,  find  employment  on  the  "out- 
side"— they  do  not  have  marketable  civil- 
ian skills.  Third,  we  need  to  replace  skills 
which  are  made  obsolete  by  automation 
or  economic  change.  Fourth,  retraining 
will  be  needed  for  workers  who  may  be- 
come displaced  by  defen.se  industry  clos- 
ings when — or  should  I  say  if? — the  war 
in  Vietnam  comes  to  a  close. 

We  are  committed  in  Federal  policy  to 
training  and  retraining,  to  making  those 
unemployed  employable,  to  doing  all  we 
can  to  remove  individuals  from  the  deg- 
radation of  joblessness  and  welfare  pay- 
ments. The  question  is  simple:  How  can 
It  best  be  done? 

We  are  already  attacking  the  problem 
in  other  ways.  But  we  have  not  yet  made 
use  of  the  carrot  of  tax  incentive  to  bring 
in  the  voluntary  Initiative  of  the  Ameri- 
can businessman,  and  particularly  the 
small  businessman  who  would  never  nor- 
mally consider  that  a  government  train- 
ing program  is  anything  for  him.  Yet  it 
Is  the  small  business  which  is  to  a  large 
extent  the  backbone  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  bill  will  re- 
ceive early  consideration.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  thfet  its  text  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will     be     received     and     appropriately 


referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2429)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an 
Income  tax  credit  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  training  to  their 
employees  and  prospective  employees 
under  approved  programs,  introduced  by 
Mr.  H.-^RTKE.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2429 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Employment  Op- 
portunity Tax  Incentive  Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Congress 
In  enacting  this  Act  to  provide  an  Incentive 
to  employers — 

(1 )  to  provide  training  for  Individuals, 
both  employees  and  prospective  employees, 
who  lack  basic  skills  to  maintain  or  sectire 
employment  of  a  kind  which  provides  com- 
p>ensation  sufficient  to  maintain  a  fair  and 
decent  standard  of  living  In  the  modem 
economy,  and 

(2)  to  provide  retraining  for  Individuals, 
both  employees  and  prospvcctlve  employees. 
whose  skills  have  become  obsolete  or  are 
no  longer  needed  In  the  areas  where  they 
reside. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Congress.  In  par- 
ticular, to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment or  expansion  by  employers  of 
training  programs  to  provide  skills  to  such 
Individuals  who  reside  In  areas  of  propor- 
tionately high  unemployment.  It  Is  also  the 
purpose  of  the  Congress  to  encourage  em- 
ployers to  establish  or  expand  programs  to 
provide  training  In  advanced  skills  for  their 
employees  who  possess  basic  skills,  thereby 
enabling  such  employees  to  attain  higher 
standards  of  living  and  giving  such  employees 
increased  pride  Ln  their  employment. 

Sec.  3.  Subpart  A  of  part  rv  of  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  credits  allowable)  Is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  40  as  sec- 
tion 41,  and  by  inserting  after  section  39  the 
following  new  section: 

■SEC.  40.  EXPENSES  OF  EMPLOYEE  TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAMS. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed, as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter,  the  amoiuit  determined 
under  subpart  C  of  this  part. 

"(b)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  and  subpart  C." 

Sec.  4.  Part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  credits  against  tax)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subpart: 

"SUBPART  C — RCl-ES  FOR  COMPTTTINO  CREDTT  FOR 
EXPENSES  OF  EMPLOYEE  TR.MNING  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  51  Amount  of  credit. 

"Sec.  52.  Deflnltlons;  special  rules. 

"SEC.  51.  AMOUNT  OF  CREDIT. 

"(a)     DETERMINATION    OF   AMOUNT. 

"  ( 1)  GENERAL  RULE. — The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  40  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  equal  to  15  percent  of  the  em- 
ployee training  expenses  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 52(aM  paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer 
during  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)   LiMITATTON  BASED  ON  AMOUNT  or  TAX. 

Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  the  credit 
allowed  by  section  40  for  the  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  so  much  of  the  liability  for  tax  for 
the  taxable  year  as  does  not  exceed  $25,000, 
plus 


"(B)  50  percent  of  so  much  of  the  liability 
for  tax  for  the  taxable  year  as  exceeds  $25,000. 
"(3)  Liability  for  tax. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2).  the  liability  for  tax  for  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  such  year,  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  the  credits  allowable  under — 

"(A)    section  33    (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit). 

"(B)    section  35   (relating  to  partially  tax 
exempt  interest) . 

"(C)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement  In- 
come I .  and 

"(D)  section  38  (relating  to  Investment  in 
ceruiln  depreciable  property). 
For  piuposes  of  this  paragraph,  any  tax  im- 
posed for  the  taxable  year  by  section  531  (re- 
lating to  aecamulated  earnings  taxi,  section 
541  (relating  to  personal  holding  company 
tax),  or  section  1378  irelatuig  to  tax  on  cer- 
tain capital  gains  of  subchapter  S  corpora- 
tions), and  any  additioHiil  tax  imposed  for 
the  taxable  year  by  section  1351(d)(1)  (re- 
lating to  recoveries  of  foreign  expropriation 
losses),  shall  not  be  considered  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter  lor  such  year. 

"(4)  Married  i.vdividuals. — In  the  case  of 
a  hxisband  or  wife  who  files  a  separate  re- 
turn, the  amount  specified  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  shall 
be  $12,500  in  lieu  of  $25,000.  This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  if  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer 
has  no  employee  training  expenses  for,  and 
no  unused  credit  carryback  or  carryover  to, 
the  taxable  year  of  such  spouse  wiilch  ends 
within  or  with  the  taxpayer's  taxable  year. 
"(5)  Affiliated  croups. — In  the  case  of  an 
affiliated  group,  the  S25.000  amount  speci- 
fied under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
paragraph  (2)  sh.T.11  be  reduced  for  each 
member  of  the  group  by  apportioning  $25,- 
000  among  tlie  members  of  such  group  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  by  regulations  prescribe.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  'af- 
filiated group'  has  the  meaning  assigned  to 
such  term  by  section  15041  a),  except  that 
all  corporations  shall  be  treated  as  includible 
corporations  (v.-lthout  any  exclusion  under 
section  1504(b)  ) . 

"(b)  Carryback  and  Carryover  of  Unused 
Credtt. — 

"(1)  Allowance  of  credit. — If  tlie  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the 
limitation  provided  by  subsection  (a)(2) 
for  such  taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  'unused  credit 
year') ,  such  excess  shall  be — 

"(A)  an  employee  training  credit  carryback 
to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the 
unused  credit  year,  and 

"(B)  nn  employee  training  credit  carryover 
to  each  of  the  7  taxable  years  following  the 
unused  credit  year. 

and  shall  be  added  to  the  amotuit  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  section  40  for  .=uch  years,  except 
that  such  excess  may  be  a  carryback  only  to 
a  taxable  year  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Tax  Incentive  Act  of  1967.  The  entire 
amount  of  the  unused  credit  for  an  unused 
credit  year  shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of 
the  10  t.axab!e  years  to  which  (by  reason  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B))  such  credit 
may  be  carried,  and  then  to  each  of  the  other 
9  taxable  years  to  the  extent  that,  because  of 
the  limitation  contained  In  paragraph  (2), 
such  unused  credit  may  not  be  added  for  a 
prior  taxable  year  to  which  such  unused 
credit  may  be  carried 

"(2)  Limitation.^ The  amount  of  the  un- 
used credit  which  may  be  added  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  any  preceding  or  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  limitation  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2)  for  such  Uxable  year  exceeds 
the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  credit  allowable  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1)  for  such  taxable  year,  and 
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"(B)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of 
this  subsection,  are  needed  to  the  amount 
allowable  for  such  toxable  year  and  attribut- 
able to  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused 
credit  year. 
"SEC  52.  DEFINITIONS;  SPECIAL  RULES. 

"(a)   Employee  Training  Expenses. — 

"(li  In  general. — For  purposes  of  thlfi 
subpart,  the  term  employee  training  ex- 
penses' means — 

"(A)  expenses  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer 
in  providing  one  or  more  approved  employee 
training  programs  for  his  employees  or  pros- 
pective employees, 

'•(B)  expenses  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for 
training  of  his  employees  or  prospective  em- 
ployees under  an  approved  employee  Uaining 
program  provided  by  another  person,  and 

"(C)  wages  and  salaries  paid  to  employ- 
ees, and  allowi'.nces  paid  to  prospective  em- 
ployees, receiving  training  under  an  ap- 
proved employee  training  program  described 
in  clauses    (i)    and    (ii)    of   subsection    (b) 

tl)(A)- 

"(2)  Limitation. — An  expense  shall  not  be 
treated  as  an  employee  training  expense  if 
such  expen.se  would  have  been  incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  in  the  conduct  of  his  trade  or 
busine.ss  without  regard  to  any  approved 
employee  training  program  provided  by  him. 
"(b)  Approved  Employee  Training  Pbo- 
geams. — 

"(1)  In  gener.al. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  'approved  employee  train- 
ing program'  means  a  program — 
"(A I  which  is  designed — 
"(1)  to  teach  basic  trade,  business,  or  In- 
dustrial skills  to  individuals  who  possess 
none  of  such  skills, 

"(ii)  to  teach  new  basic  trade,  business, 
or  industrial  skills  to  individuals  whose  skills 
have  become  obsolete  because  of  advances  in 
trade,  business,  or  industrial  procedures  or 
techniques  or  have  become  unneeded  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  demand  for  their  skills,  or 
"(ill)  to  teach  advanced  trade,  business. 
or  industrial  skills  to  individuals  who  possess 
basic  or  advanced  skills  in  trade,  business,  or 
Industry;  and 

"(B)  which  is  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  as  fulfilling  the  standards,  require- 
ments, and  conditions  prescribed  by  him  for 
purposes  of  this  subpart. 

"(2)  Standards  for  approval. — The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
shall  prescribe  the  standards,  requirements, 
and  conditions  for  approval  of  an  employee 
training  program  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part. Such  standards,  requirements,  and  con- 
ditions shall  Include — 

"(A)  the  minimum  and  maximum  periods 
for  which  training  may  be  prortded  to  in- 
dividuals receiving  training  in  the  various 
trade,  business,  and  Industrial  skills;  and 
"(B)  the  conditions  under  which  an  em- 
ployer may  be  excused  from  offering  em- 
ployment to  a  prospective  employee  for 
whom  he  has  provided  training. 

"(3)  Programs  designed  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment. ETC.— In  approving  employee 
training  programs  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part, the  Secretary  of  Labor — 

"(A)  shall  give  priority  in  consideration  to 
those  employee  training  programs  in  which 
the  prospective  trainees  (or  a  majority  of  the 
prospective  trainees)   are  individuals — 

"(i)  who  are  unemployed,  or  whose  com- 
pensation from  employment  is  InsuflBcient  to 
provide  a  decent  standard  of  living,  and 

"(ii)  who  reside  in  areas  where  a  propor- 
tionately large  number  of  individuals  either 
are  unemployed  or  are  individuals  whose 
compensation  from  employment  is  Insuffi- 
cient to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  living: 
and 

"(B)  may  provide  exceptions  to  the  stand- 
ards, requirements,  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  him  for  purpxjses  of  this  sub- 
part for  employee  training  progranas 
described  in  subparagraph  (A),  or  may  pre- 


scribe different  standards,  requirements,  and 
conditions  for  such  employee  training  pro- 
grams. 

"(4)  WiTHDEAWAL  OF  APPBOVAi,. — The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  withdraw  his  approval 
of  any  employee  training  previously  approved 
by  him  if  lie  determines  that  such  program — 

"(A)  no  longer  fulfills  the  standards,  re- 
quirements, and  conditions  prescribed  by 
him  for  purposes  of  this  subpart,  or 

"(B)  is  not  being  conducted  in  compli- 
ance with  such  standards,  requirements,  and 
conditions. 

"(C)     LlMTIATIONS. — 

"(1)  Trade  or  business  expenses. — No 
item  shall  be  taken  into  account  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  such  item  Is  allowable  as 
a  deduction  under  section  162  (relating  to 
trade  or  business  expenses ) .  For  purposes  of 
applying  the  precedUig  sentence,  expenses 
which  are  i>aid  or  incurred  by  tlie  taxpayer 
with  respect  to  an  individual  who  is  not  his 
employee  shall  be  treated  as  paid  or  incurred 
with  respect  to  an  individual  who  is  his  em- 
ployee. 

"(2)  Certain  kinds  or  training  ex- 
cluded.— 

"(A)  No  Item  shall  be  taken  into  account 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  ex- 
pense paid  or  incurred  in  providing  training 
for  any  Individual  in — 

"(i)  management,  supervisory,  profession- 
al, or  human  relation  skills;  or 

"(U)  subjects  not  contributing  specifically 
and  directly  to  such  individual's  employ- 
ment or  prospective  employment. 

"(3)  Reimbursed  expenses. — No  item  shall 
be  taken  into  account  under  subsection  (a) 
to  the  extent  that  the  taxpayer  is  reim- 
bursed for  such  item  by  any  person  (includ- 
ing reimbursement  under  any  Federal.  State, 
or  local  government  program,  grant,  con- 
tract, or  agreement). 

"(4)  Geographical  limitation. — No  item 
shall  be  taken  into  account  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  any  expense  paid 
or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  training  con- 
ducted on  the  territory  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try. 

"(d)  Subchapter  S  Corporations.— In 
case  of  an  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion (as  defined  in  section  1371)  — 

"  ( 1 )  the  employee  training  expenses  for 
each  taxable  year  shall  be  apportioned  pro 
rata  among  the  persons  who  are  shareholders 
of  such  corporation  on  the  last  day  of  such 
taxable  year,  and 

"(2)  any  person  to  whom  any  employee 
training  expense  has  been  apportioned 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  treated  (for 
purposes  of  this  subpart)  as  the  taxpayer 
with  respect  to  such  expense. 

"(e)  Estates  and  Trusts. — In  the  case 
of  an  estate  or  trust — 

"(1)  the  employee  training  expenses  for 
any  taxable  year  shall  be  apportioned  be- 
tween the  estate  or  trust  and  the  benefi- 
ciaries on  the  basis  of  the  income  of  the 
estate  or  trust  allocable  to  each. 

"(2)  any  beneficiary  to  whom  any  em- 
ployee training  expense  has  been  appor- 
tioned under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  treated 
(for  purposes  of  this  subpart)  as  the  tax- 
payer with  respect  to  such  expense,  and 

"(3)  the  825,000  amount  specified  under 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  iB)  of  section  51 
(a)(2)  applicable  to  such  estate  or  trust 
shall  be  reduced  to  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  $25,000  as  the  amount  of 
the  employee  training  expenses  allocated  to 
the  estate  or  trust  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  bears 
to  the  entire  amount  of  the  employee  train- 
ing expenses. 

"(f)  LiMrrATioNS  With  Respect  to  Cer- 
tain Persons. — In  the  case  of — 

"  ( 1 )  an  organization  to  which  section  593 
applies. 

"(2)  a  regulated  investment  company  or  a 
real  estate  investment  trust  subject  to  taxa- 
tion under  subchapter  M  (section  851  and 
following),  and 


"(3)  a  cooperative  organization  described 

in  section  1381(a). 

rules  similar  to  the  rules  provided  in  section 
46(d)  shall  apply  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(g)   Cross  Reference. — 

"For  application  of  this  subpart  to  certain 
acquiring  corporations,  see  section  381(c) 
(24)." 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  table  of  subparts  for  part 
IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item; 
"sltbp.art  c.  rules  for  computing  credit  fob 

EXPENSES  of  employee  TRAINING  PROGRAMS." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
item  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  40.  Expenses     of     employee     training 

programs. 
"Sec. 41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  Section  381(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  items  taken  into  account  In  certain  cor- 
porate acquisitions)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(24)  Credit  under  section  40  for  employee 
training  expenses. — The  acquiring  corpora- 
tion shall  take  into  account  (to  the  extent 
proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  40.  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate)  the  items  required  to  be 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  section 
40  in  respect  of  the  distributor  or  trans- 
feror corporation." 

Sec  6.  The  amendments  m.ode  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginnUig  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


OPPOSITION  TO  VESTING  TITLE  TO 
THE  OCEAN  FLOOR  IN  THE  UNITED 

NATIONS  AT  THIS  TIME 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  expressing  the  op- 
position of  the  Congress  to  vesting  title 
to  the  ocean  floor  In  the  United  Nations 
at  this  time. 

There  is  a  move  afoot  in  the  United 
Nations  to  seek  title  to  the  ocean  floor. 
Ultimately  this  may  be  the  proper  solu- 
tion to  many  of  the  legal  problems  which 
will  inevitably  arise  as  we  and  other  na- 
tions explore  the  "inner  space"  of  the  sea. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  both 
premature  and  ill  advised  for  the  United 
States  to  back  such  a-o^ove  at  this  time 
when  we  are  ju.st  in  the  ixoce.ss  of  evolv- 
ing a  national  ix)licy  on  oceangraphy. 

It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  spokes- 
men for  the  administration  have  indi- 
cated that  such  action  is  not  presently 
approved,  but  I  believe  a  resolution  by 
the  Congress  would  be  a  very  desirable 
additional  safeguard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
statement  on  this  subject  which  was  is- 
sued by  the  National  Oceanography  Asso- 
ciation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Tlie  Joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  Ill) 
expressing  opposition  to  vesting  title  to 
the  ocean  floor  in  the  United  Nations  at 
this  time,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cotton,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
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ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Cot- 
ton Is  as  follows : 

A  move  by  an  International  organization  of 
lawyers  to  have  the  United  Nations  take 
control  of  all  deep  sea  mineral  resources  be- 
yond the  continental  shelf  drew  vigorous 
opposition  from  the  National  Oceanography 
Association  today. 

The  action,  which  was  called  "shocking 
to  most  Americans"  by  NOA.  was  taken  by 
the  World  Peace  Through  Law  Center.  At  a 
conference  In  Geneva,  it  passed  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  U.N.  to  lake  over  the  ocean 
resources  by  proclamation.  Chairman  of  the 
World  Peace  Through  Law  Center  Is  Charles 
S.  Rhyne  of  Washington,  D.C.,  a  former 
President  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
It  numbers  amon?  Its  members  such  promi- 
nent people  as  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

"This  Is  a  serious  threat,"  said  NOA  Presi- 
dent John  H.  Clotworthy.  "Mr.  Rhyne  has 
told  us  that  the  international  law  org^mlza- 
tlon  Is  doing  everything  It  can  to  bring  the 
deep  ocean  mineral  resources  under  control 
of  the  U.N.  Furthermore,  we  have  been  re- 
liably Informed  that  the  move  has  behind 
the  scenes  support  within  our  own  State 
Department." 

Mr.  Clotworthy,  who  Is  Chairman  of  the 
Division  of  Ocean  Engineering  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami,  said  that  NOA.  a  broad- 
based  organization  representing  industry,  the 
scientific  and  academic  communities,  and 
the  general  public.  Is  working  vigorously  to 
head  off  the  move  to  give  the  ocean  resources 
to  the  U.N.  He  made  specific  reference  to  a 
resolution  opposing  the  U.N.  take-over  at 
this  time  which  Is  being  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress by  U.S.  Rep.  Richard  T.  Hanna  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  expected  that  a  number  of  other 
members  of  Congress  will  Join  In  sponsoring 
this  resolution. 

The  National  Oceanography  Association 
head  said  that  "conferring  title  to  mineral 
resources  on  the  deep  ocean  floor  on  the 
United  Nations  or  any  other  group  at  this 
time  would  be  premature  and  lU-advlsed." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  action  advocated 
by  the  international  organization  of  lawyers 
Is  directly  at  odds  with  a  resolution  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  last  year,  urging 
the  U.S.  Government  to  thoroughly  review 
the  Issues  at  stake  "prior  to  framing  any  pol- 
icy vls-a-vls  other  nations  with  respect  to 
sea  resources  not  covered  by  existing  law." 

"There  are  some  competent  authorities  who 
believe  that  in  the  long  run  a  general  agree- 
ment on  the  allocation  of  these  mineral  re- 
sources may  be  necessary,"  the  NOA  state- 
ment said.  "However,  at  present  our  knowl- 
edge Is  limited  about  the  extent  of  the  re- 
sources, the  means  of  gaining  access  to  them, 
the  conditions  for  processing  and  marketing 
them,  and  how  actlviues  connected  with 
their  extraction  will  affect  other  uses  of  the 
sea." 

Mr.  Clotworthy  pointed  out  that  oil  com- 
panies In  the  United  States  already  have  the 
technology  to  recover  oil  from  the  sea  bed 
at  a  depth  of  200  meters.  The  action  urged 
by  the  World  Peace  Through  Law  Confer- 
ence would  not  let  them  drill  beyond  this 
depth  without  going  to  the  United  Nations 
for  permission. 

"Placing  industry  In  a  position  where  It 
would  be  uncertain  as  to  ownership  and 
licensing  arrangements  for  mineral  rights 
beyond  the  continental  shelf  would  most  cer- 
tainly stifle  the  technological  development 
which  Is  permitting  us  to  go  deeper  and 
deeper  Into  the  ocean  in  search  of  Its  re- 
sources." the  NOA  statement  said  "This 
would  work  to  the  detriment  of  all  peoples 
everywhere." 

Public  attention  was  focused  on  the  ques- 
tion of  vesting  title  to  deep  ocean  resources 
In   the  U.N.   when   It   was  suggested   earlier 


this  year  by  Senator  Prank  Church,  a  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  U.N. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY— JULY  4TH— 

AMENDMENTS 

AMrNDMENT    NO.    322 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  which  would  exempt  In- 
dependence Day  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Uniform  Monday  Holidays  Act, 
S.  1217. 

July  Fourth  is  central  to  our  political 
heritage,  and  holds  a  special  meaning  for 
most  of  our  citizens.  I  believe  it  would  be 
cavalier  for  us  now,  after  so  many  years 
of  adherence  to  this  date,  to  manipulate 
its  time  of  celebration.  Surely  this  is  one 
tradition  we  do  not  have  to  concede  to 
convenience  or  economy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  iNo.  322 1  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1968— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.   323 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  'H.R.  9960)  making  appropriations 
for  sundr>'  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967— AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT    NO.    324 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  Senators  Morse, 
BuRDicK,  Nelson,  and  Proxmire,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  S.  2388  and  re- 
quest that  it  be  printed.  My  amendment 
is  as  follows : 

Amend  section  106  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Assignments  of  male  enroUees  shall 
be  made  so  that,  at  any  one  time,  at  least  40 
per  centum  of  those  enrollees  are  assigned 
to  conservation  centers,  as  described  In  sec- 
tion 107.  or  to  other  centers  or  projects  where 
their  work  activity  Is  primarily  directed  to 
the  conservation,  development,  or  manage- 
ment of  public  natural  resources  or  recrea- 
tional areas  and  is  performed  under  the  di- 
rection of  personnel  of  agencies  regularly 
responsible  for  those  functions." 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
continue  the  present  policy  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Job  Corps  program 
imder  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity of  insuring  that  at  least  40  percent 
of  male  enrollees  are  assigned  to  con- 
servation centers.  The  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  when  report- 
ing the  Economic  Opportimity  Amend- 
ments of  1967  deleted  this  mandatory 
percentage  ratio.  This  is  regrettable  to 
me  and  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
enhancing  our  Nation's  conservation  ef- 


forts. The  success  of  the  conservation 
centers  has  been  amply  demonstrated. 
They  have  provided  many  training  and 
other  benefits  for  our  youth  assigned  to 
these  centers  as  well  as  assisted  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  responsible  for  resource 
management  in  accomplishing  much 
needed  work  on  our  public  lands. 

There  are  three  types  of  Job  Corps 
centers:  conservation  centers,  urban 
centers  for  men  and  women,  and  demon- 
stration centers.  Actually,  a  conserva- 
tion center  or  an  urban  center  may  also 
be  a  demonstration  center.  Currently, 
two  conservation  centers  are  also  serving 
as  demonstration  centers;  one  demon- 
strating training  in  heavy  equipment 
operation,  and  one  demonstrating  train- 
ing in  general  educational  development. 

Eighty-three  conservation  centers  are 
cui-rentiy  being  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  six  by  various  States  and 
one  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  On  Jime  30.  1967.  there  were  16,046 
enrollees  in  conservation  centers,  16,177 
in  men's  urban  centers,  and  275  in  men's 
demonstration  centers.  About  50  percent 
of  the  male  enrollees  were  in  the  con- 
servation centers. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
required  that  any  any  one  time  no  le.ss 
than  40  per  centum  of  the  enrollees 
within  Job  Corps  be  assigned  in  con- 
servation centers.  This  w-as  later  amended 
to  40  percent  of  the  male  enrollees.  The 
administration's  proposal,  introduced  as 
S.  1545,  would  have  continued  the  re- 
quirement of  not  les.-;  than  40  percent  of 
the  male  enrollees  in  con.servation  cen- 
ters. The  committee's  report  on  S.  2388 
states : 

The  requirement  thai  at  le.ast  40  percent 
of  all  male  enrollees  be  assigned  to  Conserva- 
tion Centers  is  dropped  In  order  to  permit 
more  flexibility  In  establishing  demonstra- 
tion centers. 

An  analysis  of  the  situation  shows  the 
reasoning  behind  this  statement  is  with- 
out merit.  The  bill  would  limit  total  en- 
rollment to  45.000  during  fiscal  year  1968. 
Of  this,  at  least  25  percent  must  be 
women.  This  leaves  33.750  spaces  avail- 
able for  the  men.  Forty  percent  of  33.- 
750  would  be  13,500  spaces.  Based  on  the 
June  30  enrollment  of  more  than  16.000 
in  conservation  centers,  a  13.500  mini- 
mum requirement  would  leave  2,500 
spaces  at  con.servation  centers  which 
could  be  converted  to  demonstration  cen- 
ters. An  equal  number  from  men's  urban 
centers  w-ould  generate  5.000  spaces  for 
demonstration  centers.  It  is  inconceiva- 
ble that  this  number  would  be  allocated 
to  the  men's  demonstration  center  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  concerned  that  dropping  this  re- 
quirement could  permit  a  reduction  in 
the  conservation  center  portion  of  the 
Job  Corps  program  and  in  the  closing 
of  some  conservation  centers.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many  and  in  which  I  concur 
that  conservation  centers  have  been  the 
most  successful  part  of  the  Job  Corps 
program.  As  the  Senate  is  aware.  Job 
Corps  is  a  total  youth  development  and 
rehabilitation  program.  It  involves  social 
adjustment,  motivation,  remedial  edu- 
cation, vocational  training,  and  the 
teaching  of  good  work  habits.  Conserva- 
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tion  centers  have  been  taking  the  most 
deprived  youths  entering  the  Job  Corps 
program,  providing  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram and  operating  it  for  20  percent  le&s 
cost  per  corpsman  man-year  than  uiban 
centers.  As  pointed  out  in  the  report  of 
the  committee,  direct  operating  cost  for 
men's  urban  centers  averaged  just  under 
$7,500  as  compared  with  $6,100  for  con- 
servation centers. 

Conservation  centers  are  particularly 
good  in  bringing  about  social  adjustment 
and  motivation.  They  are  small  in  size, 
ranging  from  112  to  256  corpsmen  per 
center.  This  allows  for  close  enrollee  staff 
contacts,  for  more  individualized  train- 
ing and  counseling.  It  provides  a  stronger 
socializing  influence.  The  less  complex 
setting  of  a  conservation  center  provides 
fewer  stresses,  thereby  enabling  corps- 
men  to  devote  their  energies  to  learning. 
It  removes  disadvantaged  youth  from 
undesirable  urban  neighborhood  en- 
vironments and  influences. 

Firm  discipline  has  been  maintained 
in  conservation  centers  since  the  start 
of  the  program.  This  discipUne  and  the 
small  size  are  reflected  in  the  substan- 
tially fewer  adverse  incidents  which  have 
happened  in  conservation  centers  than 
urban  centers. 

Relationships  with  nearby  communi- 
ties have  been  excellent  in  almost  all 
cases.  Local  communities  have  been  in- 
volved in  center  activities  through  com- 
munity relations  councils,  and  have  re- 
peatedly assisted  in  overcoming  any 
community  difficulties  which  have  arisen. 
In  many  cases,  corpsmen  have  assisted 
local  communities  in  times  of  disasters, 
such  as  tornados,  fire,  and  flood. 

Conservation  centers  have  been  taking 
the  least  educated  youths  entering  Job 
Corps.  Almost  all  enrollees  who  cannot 
read  at  the  seventh-grade  level  have  been 
assigned  to  conservation  centers.  About 
35    percent   of    the    corpsmen   entering 
conservation    centers    cannot    read    or 
write.  An  additional  40  percent  read  and 
write  below  the  fourth- grade  level.  The 
rate  of  mathematics  gains  in  conserva- 
tion centers  has  been  1.5  times  better 
than  the  public  school  norm,  and  the 
rate  of  reading  gain  is  1.25  times  better. 
These  gains  are  a  250-percent  improve- 
ment over  the  average  rate  these  corps- 
men  experienced  in  public  schools.  The 
average  stay  per  corpsman  at  the  con- 
servation centers  has  been  5.7  months 
as  compared  to  an  overall  Job  Corps 
tenure  average  of  only  4.3  months.  Ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  the  corpsmen 
initially  assigned  to  conservation  centers 
go  on  to  enroll  in  an  urban  center:  this 
step    generally    being    taken    when    the 
corpsman's  reading  level  has  improved 
to  the  point  he  can  read  the  various 
technical  training  manuals.  Tliese  edu- 
cational gains  are  slightly  less  than  at 
men's  urban  centers,  but  when  you  con- 
sider the  selective  assignment  practice 
which   has   given   conservation   centers 
the    lowest   achievers,    these    education 
gains  are  remarkable.  The  educational 
gains  at  conservation  centers  are  much 
greater  than  at  women's  centers. 

■Vocational  training  in  conservation 
centers  takes  place  primarily  in  an  on- 
the-job  situation.  The  result  is  that  con- 
servation center  graduates  are  receiving 
practical  training  and  are  learning  how 


to  work.  They  have  been  taught  good 
work  habits.  In  many  vocations  such  as 
carpentry,  welding.  masonr>-,  cooking, 
truck  driving,  heavy  equipment  opera- 
tion and  other  outdoor  activities,  the 
centers  are  giving  in-depth  vocational 
training.  The  on-the-job  training  these 
young  men  are  receiving  cannot  be  du- 
plicated in  the  large  urban  centers. 
Through  construction  of  roads,  trails, 
campground  facilities,  buildings,  land- 
scaping, and  wildUfe  projects.  Job 
Corpsmen  have  contributed  $32,000,000 
in  conservation  work  benefits  through 
July  this  year.  The  several  hundred  con- 
servation center  corpsmen  assigned  to 
fighting  forest  fires  in  the  recent  fire  dis- 
asters of  the  Northwest  turned  in  top- 
notch  performances. 

As  evidence  of  the  success  in  vocation- 
al training  in  conservation  centers,  all 
50  corpsmen  recently  completing  train- 
ing in  heavy  equipment  operation  at  one 
center  have  been  placed  with  an  aver- 
age wage  of  $3.25  per  hour.  These  are 
graduates  from  the  heavy  equipment 
operator  training  program  at  the  Ja- 
cobs Creek  Job  Corps  Conservation  Cen- 
ter located  on  the  Cherokee  National 
Forest  in  eastern  Tennessee.  Here  the  Iii- 
ternational  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers assisted  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
in  conducting  the  training  program. 
Training  consisted  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  dozers,  compressors, 
road  graders,  scrapers,  and  high  lifts. 
Corpsmen  carried  out  the  field  portion 
of  their  ti-aining  by  constructing  roads 
on  the  Cherokee  National  Forest,  This 
is  the  most  outstanding  placement  suc- 
cess story  of  the  entire  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram to  date. 

In  summary,  the  conservation  center 
program  is  highly  successful.  We  should 
be  assured  it  will  continue  to  represent 
a  major  part  of  the  male  Job  Corp.s 
program.  The  amendment  I  propose  will 
assure  this  and  will  not  curtail  the  suc- 
cessful creation  and  operation  of  new- 
demonstration  centers.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment  when  the  Senate 
considers  this  important  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENT: 
$100  MINIMUM,  20-PERCENT  IN- 
CREASE—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    325 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  ba- 
sic purpose  of  benefits  provided  under 
social  security  is  to  give  a  modest  mini- 
mum of  income  to  recipients  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  maintain  some  semblance 
of  hfe  and  dignity  in  their  declining 
years.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  millions 
of  people  make  their  contributions  to 
the  system  through  tax  withholding. 

Today,  as  people  have  come  to  the  end 
of  their  working  life  and  become  retired, 
there  are  millions  receiving  benefits  to- 
ward which  they  have  contributed.  The 
first  payments  made  under  the  law  in 
1937  came  to  only  about  a  million  dol- 
lars. By  1947,  10  years  later,  they  stood 
at  $463  million,  and  by  1965  the  total  of 
payments  was  more  than  $18  billion. 


That  is  a  lot  of  money.  But  it  has  all 
come  from  the  contributions  poured  in 
as  we  have  expanded  the  system  to  cover 
more  and  more  people.  The  really  signifi- 
cant thing  is  the  per  capita  figm'e.  Are 
people  today  receiving  an  adequate  sum 
as  compared  with  current  wages  and 
cost  of  living?  Has  the  system  provided 
benefits  keeping  up  with  the  advance  in 
the  economy,  in  which  gross  national 
product  has  grown  from  $90  billion  in 
1937  to  $740  bilUon  in  1967? 

The  obvious  answer  is  that  on  a  com- 
parative basis,  as  a  proportion  of  lost  in- 
come, or  as  a  suitable  share  of  the  vastly 
increased  affluence  of  America,  the  elder- 
ly beneficiaries  are  suffering  wherever 
it  is  necessary  to  depend  on  their  social 
security  benefits  as  their  source  of  in- 
come. 

Tlie  facts  are  familiar.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  labor  the  point  that  the  largest 
single  group  of  those  in  the  "poverty" 
category,  as  a  percentage  of  the  total, 
are  the  elderly.  According  to  a  Census 
Bureau  release  of  August  14,  those  in 
"poverty"  comprise  15  percent  of  the 
population.  But  that  figure  is  far  below 
the  percentage  of  elderly  within  the  cate- 
gory-. Of  "unrelated  individuals,"  the 
largest  group  of  w-hom  are  the  elderly 
living  alone  as  widows  or  widowers,  37.4 
percent  are  poverty  stricken,  as  com- 
pared with  10.1  percent  of  those  in  fami- 
lies— white  individuals  and  white  fami- 
lies, that  is.  The  comparable  figures  for 
nonwhites  are  49.9  percent  of  those  who 
are  not  in  families  and  40.8  percent  cf 
those  who  are.  Although  this  is  not  my 
present  point,  it  desenes  note  that  these 
latest  figures  show  poverty  four  times  as 
prevalent  in  nonwhite  as  in  white 
families. 

But  the  point  I  make  is  that  nearly 
four  times  as  many  among  "unrelated" 
persons — and  more  than  that  among  the 
elderly — are  in  a  poverty-stricken  situa- 
tion. The  increase  in  benefits  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  to  a  minimum 
of  $70  per  month  and  a  general  15-per- 
cent increase,  was  not  enough.  Now  we 
have  a  House-passed  bill  which  gives  a 
minimum  of  only  S50  a  month  and  a 
12' 2-percent  increase. 

These  sun:is  are  pitifully  small  to  meet 
the  need.  Therefore.  I  am  today  submit- 
ting an  amendment  w-hich  would  pro- 
vide minimum  payments  of  $100  per 
month  to  the  individual — $150  per 
couple — and  an  across-the-board  benefit 
increase  of  20  percent. 

I  think  no  one  can  quarrel  with  the 
need  and  the  desirability  of  such  a  pro- 
vision. The  question  which  w-ill  be  raised 
is  that  of  cost.  I  have  dealt  with  that  in 
a  previous  amendment.  No.  313.  pre- 
sented on  September  13  and  discussed  on 
page  25387  of  the  Record.  There  I  called 
for  holding  the  contribution  schedule  at 
present  levels,  with  the  Federal  Treasur\- 
contributing  as  necessarj-  to  the  trust 
funds,  w-ith  the  goal  of  eventual  three- 
way  financing  between  employee,  em- 
ployer, and  the  general  fund. 

But  there  are,  in  this  proposal,  some 
offsetting  gains  not  only  socially — they 
are  more  obvious — but  economically. 
Title  XEX  of  the  social  security  law  pro- 
vides for  matching  payments  devoted  to 
old-age  assistance  as  well  as  other  cate- 
gories of  welfare.  There  are  hundreds  of 
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thousands,  If  not  millions,  of  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  who  are  unable  to 
make  the  grade  economically  on  that  low 
income — an  income  which  the  present 
bill  would  do  so  little  to  cure.  They  must, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  existence,  ap- 
ply for  additional  old-ajre  assistance 
payments  and  are  thereby  subject  to  all 
the  Indignities  which  our  welfare  inves- 
tigation systtm  involves. 

My  proposal  for  a  20-percent  increase 
with  SlOO  minimum— and  I  have  been 
furnished  these  figures  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration— would  com- 
pletely remove  a  half  million  elderly 
beneficiaries  from  the  old-age  assistance 
rolls.  It  would  reduce  payments,  and, 
therefore,  partially  remove  from  the 
OAA  rolls  another  350.000  elderly  for  a 
total  of  850,000  persons.  Both  of  these 
results,  of  cour-^e,  are  predicated  on  the 
assumption  that  the  added  social  secu- 
rity benefits  will  be  passed  along  to  the 
beneficiaries,  not  absorbed  by  the  States 
as  offsets  to  their  own  Oi\A  payments. 
This  I  am  attempting  to  deal  with  in  a 
separate  amendment. 

The  direct  offset  in  OAA  payments 
would  amount  to  .5504,000,000,  of  which 
$325  million  would  be  the  Federal  share 
and  $179  million  the  State  and  local 
share.  In  addition  there  is  the  indirect 
offset  of  reduction  in  the  numbers  of 
persons  in  the  program,  hence  of  tlie 
numbers  of  caseworkers  needed  in  the 
structure.  This  in  itself  would  be  a  very 
sizable  amotmt. 

But  above  and  beyond  the  financial 
question  there  stands  the  human  ques- 
tion. Today  we  have  millions  of  persons 
living  in  poverty  in  their  old  age,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  and  useful  life  in  which 
they  have  served  society  and  paid  their 
dues  to  it,  so  to  speak.  Now  society  lets 
them  live  not  only  in  poverty  but  in 
the  spiritual  degradation  which  poverty 
enforces,  SlOO  a  month  for  an  individ- 
ual is  still  only  $1,200  per  year,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  sets  the  poverty 
level  for  a  single  Individual  over  65  at 
S1.500  per  year.  For  an  elderly  couple, 
the  sum  of  $1,800  per  year  1.==  likewise 
below  the  very  small  minimum  fixed  as 
the  poverty  line  for  a  couple  over  65. 
which  stands  at  $1,900.  They  arc  still, 
when  this  u;  their  sole  income,  below  the 
poverty  level. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  this  increased 
benefit.  The  House  bill  is  not  enough. 
The  President's  proposal  is  not  enough. 
The  Hartke  amendment  is  not  enough, 
but  it  comes  closer  to  meeting  the  need. 
At  least,  we  can  and  we  snould  come 
closer  to  eliminating  the  poverty  of  old 
age  with  the  means  we  have  at  hand  in 
the  existing  social  security  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  325)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENT: 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  BENEFITS 
FOR  THE  DISABLED— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMBNDMBTNT    NO.    326 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
social  security  law  has  long  contained 
special  benefits  for  those  who,  ha\'ing 


become  quaUfied  for  benefits,  become 
dl.$abled  and  thereby  unable  to  continue 
their  v.oiklife.  The  long  official  name 
is  now  Old-Age  Security.  Disability,  and 
Health  Insurance— OASDHI.  The  "H" 
was  added  when  we  provided  the  addi- 
tional benefits  of  health  insurance — 
medicare  and  medicaid. 

Predictably,  tlie  disabled  are  apt  to  re- 
quire more  medical  attention  than  the 
ordinary  person.  The  same,  of  course,  is 
true  of  the  elderly,  and  that,  coupled 
with  the  low  income  of  the  retired,  was 
a  principal  compelling  reason  for  the 
passage  of  the  health  insurance  provi- 
sions. 

The  disabled,  even  though  they  may 
before  disablement  have  acquired  full 
social  security  coverage  of  40  quarters 
in  covered  employment,  are  handicapped 
as  a  iTJle  both  by  the  physical  disability 
and  by  the  economic  disability  which 
has  relegated  them  to  being  recipients  of 
disability  benefits.  True,  many  disabled 
are  in  excellent  health  except  for  their 
impairment,  and  they  require  no  greater 
medical  service  than  the  rest  of  us.  But 
for  those  whose  disability  involves  a 
chronic  condition  occasioning  hospital- 
ization from  time  to  time,  perhaps  suc- 
cessive operations,  or  frequent  X-ray, 
laboratory,  or  other  attention,  the  cost 
can  mount  to  sizable  sums.  These  sums, 
given  the  income  of  a  person  who  is  sub- 
sisting on  disability  payments  under 
OASDHI,  can  be  a  deplorable  added 
handicap  to  that  his  physical  condition 
imposes. 

Therefore  I  am  submitting  today  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  12080  which  would 
provide  health  insurance  for  those  who 
receive  disability  benefits,  just  as  it  is 
provided  for  those  who  receive  old-age 
benefits.  Their  need  is  comparable,  their 
income  from  the  social  security  system 
is  comparable,  and  the  cost  is  minimal. 
Yet  for  those  who  need  this  additional 
aid  the  assistance  it  will  provide  can 
make  a  vast  deal  of  difference. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  this  expansion 
of  the  law  as  a  humane  addition  to  the 
lives  of  some  very  unfortunate  people  in 
order  to  meet  needs  they  are  often  hard 
pressed  now  to  provide  for. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  326)  was  re- 
ferred  to  the   Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  FOR  STUDY  OF  DRUGS 

IN   MEDICARE 

AMENDMENT     NO.     327 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  today  that  would  author- 
ize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct  a 
studv  of  the  medical,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic effects  of  S.  17  and  S.  2299  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

The  need  for  this  study  has  been  made 
clear  by  testimony  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  Both  Secretary  Gard- 
ner of  HEW,  and  Dr.  Goddard  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  have 
made  clear  the  need  for  taking  a  close 
look  at  the  effects  of  these  two  bills. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  is  not  aimed 
at  preventing  passage  of  these  bills.  It 


may  well  be  that  I  will  support  them 
after  completion  of  a  full  study  of  their 
effects.  However,  as  of  now,  I  prefer  to 
withhold  judgment  of  these  bills  until 
after  the  completion  of  a  study  that  both 
Administration  and  industry  experts  be- 
lieve necessary. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  amendment 
may  be  printed  in  the  CoNCRESSioN.fL 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  <No.  327)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows : 

On  pige  106.  after  line  23,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"STUDY   OP  PROPOSED    LECISL.^TION 

'■.Sec.  169.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  condvict  a  study  and  Investiga- 
tion to  determine  the  effects  which  would 
result  from  the  enactment  of  the  bill  en- 
titled 'A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage,  under 
the  program  of  supplementary  medical  In- 
surance benefits  established  by  part  B  thereof, 
of  certain  expenses  Incurred  by  an  Insured 
Individual  In  obtaining  certain  drugs'  iS.  17, 
90th  Cong.,  first  sess.i.  and  the  effects  which 
would  result  from  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
entitled  'A  bill  to  assure  the  orderly,  effi- 
cient, proper,  and  economical  provision  of 
drugs  to  Individuals  entitled  thereto  under 
certain  programs  established  by  or  pursuant 
to  the  Social  Security  Act'  (S.  2299,  90tJi 
Cong.,  first  sess.).  In  such  study  and  investi- 
gation, the  Secretary  shall  give  consideration 
to  ( 1 )  price  savings  which  might  accrue  to 
the  United  States  Government  from  the  en- 
actment of  such  legislation.  (2)  effects  of 
the  enactment  thereof  ujxjn  all  segment.s  of 
the  health  professions,  (3)  effects  of  the  en- 
actment thereof  upon  all  elements  of  the 
pharmaceutical  industry,  including  large  and 
small  manufacturers  of  drugs  and  retailers  of 
drugs,  and  (4)  such  other  economic  and  so- 
cial factors  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
to  be  material. 

•■(b)  On  or  before  July  1.  1968.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate  a  report  which  shall 
contain  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  made  by  the 
Secretary  upon  the  basis  of  such  study  and 
investigation." 

On  page  3,  In  pnrt  4  of  title  I  of  the  table 
of  contents,  immediately  after  the  Item  re- 
lating to  section  168  of  the  bill,  Insert  the 
following  new  Item: 
"Sec.  169.  Study  of  proposed  legislation." 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BILLS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  1796,  to  impose  quotas  on 
the  importation  of  certain  textile  articles, 
the  names  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller!   be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague. 

I  appreciate  the  addition  of  my  name 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1796. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  prevent  for- 
eign   countries    from    taking    over    an 


unfair  share  of  our  increased  domestic 
consumption,  which  has  been  the  case 
in  other  areas,  such  as  meat  and  dairy 
producis.  It  represents  the  position  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  our  exports 
to  the  Common  Market  countries — 
namely,  limiting  us  to  a  base  period  per- 
centage of  their  domestic  consumption 
and  being  content  with  such  percentage 
of  any  of  their  increased  domestic  con- 
sumption. We  believe  that  foreign  ex- 
porters .should  take  a  similar  approach 
to  our  market  on  meat,  dairy  products, 
and  textile  articles  covered  by  this  bill. 

There  is  need  for  this  legislation.  In 
1961,  the  ratio  of  wool  textile  imports  to 
our  domestic  consumption  was  13.3  per- 
cent. Last  year  it  was  up  to  21.6  percent, 
and  the  trend  in  definitely  up. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  B.-wh],  be  added 
as  cosponsors  to  the  bill.  S.  2273,  to  pro- 
mote interest  and  training  in  interna- 
tional asricultural  assistance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unammous  con.sent  that  at  its  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  my  bill,  S.  2348,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Great  Prairie  Lakes  Parkway 
in  the  States  of  South  Dakota  and  North 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOnCE      OF      HEARING      ON      TAX 
COURT  BILL   iS.  2041) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery,  I  wish  to  announce  a 
set  of  hearings  for  the  consideration  of 
S.  2041.  This  bill  would  remove  the  Tax 
Court  from  the  executive  branch  and 
make  it  an  article  III  court. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
on  Tuesday,  October  10  and  Wednesday. 
October  11.  1967,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia hearing  room,  6226  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicato  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery-,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


POLLUTION  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  in  a  series  of  articles  based 
upon  the  investigative  work  of  a  team 
of  reporters,  has  pointed  up  the  peril  to 
health  and  public  safety  involved  in 
pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes.  They  found 
that  one  of  them.  Lake  Erie,  has  already 
been  sickened  to  the  point  of  death  by  a 
massive  invasion  of  polluted  wastes  and 
that  the  same  conditions  now  menace 
Lake  Michigan,  a  priceless  asset  to  the 
future  well-being  of  not  only  the  Middle 
West  but  of  the  entire  Nation,  as  well. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  a 


problem  wliich  faces  us  all  and  on  which 
herculean  efforts  must  be  made  if  we 
are  to  prevent  the  demise  of  a  great 
water  artery  and  a  vehicle  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  industry  which  has  played  a 
historic  part  in  national  development. 

The  threatened  loss  of  our  beaches  and 
playgrounds  is  no  less  harmful.  Senators 
will  find  these  articles  well  documented, 
staggering  in  their  revelations,  and  sick- 
ening in  their  detail  of  the  lengths  to 
which  pollution  has  already  reduced  the 
lakes  to  a  contaminated  mass  of  bacteria- 
laden  waters  which  foul  once  beautiful 
shores  and  threaten  the  water  supply  of 
great  cities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles,  in  gross,  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks  and  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.  6,  1967] 

Crisis  Looms  as  Nation  Finds  That  Water 

Is  Not  Everywhere 

(Note. — There  Is  a  water  crisis  in  America 
today.  Voters  in  Illinois  will  soon  come  face- 
to-face  with  the  problem.  This  first  article 
of  a  series  tells  what  is  at  stake.) 

(By  Casey  Bukro) 

If  you  drink  water,  bathe,  sprinkle  your 
lawn,  wash  dishes,  water  ski,  own  a  boat, 
own  a  garden  or  a  farm,  hunt  ducks,  fish, 
or  swim— the  water  crisis  affects  you. 

Experts  say  Americans  today  are  doing  to 
their  water  supplies  what  they  did  several 
decades  ago  to  grass  lands,  oil  fields,  and 
forests  that  eventually  became  wastelands 
through  indiscriminate  use. 

Pollution  Is  spoiling  water  so  fast  that 
there  is  some  alarm  now  over  whether  future 
Americans  will  have  water  pure  enough  to 
be  of  any  use. 

CREATE    GRAVE    DANGER 

Scientists  and  other  experts  for  years  have 
been  warning  Americans  that  they  are  pol- 
luting and  wasting  the  same  resource  that 
gives  them  life  and  wealth.  Some  say  that 
water  use  will  be  the  most  critical  problem 
the  next  generation  of  Americans  will  face. 

Because  pollution  and  waste  have  been 
gr.-idual,  it  has  been  only  recently  that 
Americans  have  begun  to  understand  the 
seriousness  of  the  scientists'  warnings. 

MANDATE    FOR    ACTION 

Public  officials  now  consider  the  public 
outcry  against  water  pollution  as  a  mandate 
to  do  something  about  It. 

As  a  result,  the  Illinois  General  Assembly 
on  July  1  authorized  a  referendum  to  be  held 
in  November  next  year  on  a  1 -billion-dollar 
bond  issue  to  finance  a  program  to  combat 
air  and  water  pollution.  Of  that  amount  840 
million  dollars  will  be  devoted  to  fighting 
water  pollution. 

The  proposal  to  hold  the  referendum  'R'as 
presented  In  March  to  the  legislature  by 
Democratic  Gov.  Otto  Kerner  and  Republi- 
can legislative  leaders,  who  apparently  had 
heard  the  mandate   quite  clearly. 

The  bill  authorizing  the  referendum  Is 
awaiting    Gov.    Kerner's   signature. 

Thus,  the  complex  Issue  of  water  pollution 
may  soon  fall  squarely  into  the  lap  of  the 
voting  public.  The  Issue  is  complex  because 
it  Involves  areas  of  geology,  geography, 
chemistry,  politics,  law.  economics,  govern- 
ment, sociology,  and  health  and  welfare. 

COVERS    5  2    YEARS 

The  bond  issue  would  finance  a  program 
to  manage  and  develop  Illinois  water  re- 
sources for  the  years  1968  to  2020.  Gov. 
Kerner  has  said  tha,t  a  bond  issue  Is  the 
orUy    way    to    create    a    capital    fund    large 


enough  to  finance  a  comprehensive  action 
program. 

Water  pollution  and  waste  have  become 
real  to  Americans  who  find  dead  fish  float- 
ing in  tlielr  favorite  fishing  streams,  who 
cant  draw  water  from  taps  on  sweltering 
summer  days,  who  smell  the  stench  from 
bodies  of  water  used  for  dumping  industrial 
and  city  wastes,  and  who  find  "no  swmmlng" 
signs  at  polluted  beaches. 

ENCOCTRAGED    BY    OUTRAGE 

Gro'wlng  public  outrage  at  finding  water 
fouled  or  exhausted  Is  considered  by  some 
experts  an  encouraging  sign.  Ironically, 
earlier  pubic  apathy  Is  partly  to  blame  for 
the  problem. 

"People  just  can't  understand  why  some- 
one hasn't  done  something  about  this  be- 
fore." said  H.  W.  Poston,  Chicago  director  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  adrrjnls- 
tration. 

"You  see  this  over  and  over  in  talking  to 
people;  they  really  can't  believe  that  some 
of  the  situations  exist,  are  permitted,  and 
developed. 

"The  answer  is  that  there's  been  more 
pressure  to  obscure  the  Uilormation  than 
pressure  to  Inform  the  public.  There  haven't 
been  any  funds  to  look  into  these  problems 
and  inform  the  public.  As  the  public  becomes 
informed,  they  become  adamant.  Ttey  want 
changes." 

PROPOSED    spending    PLAN 

The  1  billion  dollars  from  the  bond  Issue 
would  form  the  Illinois  Resource  Develop- 
ment fund.  The  money  would  be  spent  to 
curb  water  problems  in  this  way: 

For  water-related  recreation — 200  million 
dollars. 

For  pollution  control  [to  match  federal 
grants  for  sewage  treatment  projects] — 300 
million  dollars. 

For  water  management  [land  acquisition 
and  development  of  multi-purpose  reserv'olrs 
and  a  fund  to  finance  local  water  supply 
works  and  sewer  extensions] — 300  million 
dollars. 

A  state  water  resources  board  would  be 
created  under  the  program,  It  would  have 
powers  to  guide  and  coordinate  all  water  re- 
sources programs  of  the  state  and  administer 
the  Illinois  Resource  Development  fund. 

Clarence  W.  Klassen.  chief  state  sanitary 
engineer,  one  of  the  drafters  of  the  bond  Is- 
sue proposal  and  of  a  report  on  state  water 
supplies,  said  of  the  proposed  bond  Issue: 

"It  Is  a  program  of  financing,  or  financial 
incentives.  It's  not  a  give-away  program.  It 
Is  going  to  be  particularly  beneficial  to  cities 
because  there  Is  money  for  cities  to  borrow 
to  biUld  water  mains  and  sewers. 

WOVLD   AID  TOWNS 

"There  is  money  to  build  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  for  municipalities  to  solve  air 
pollution,  for  problems  with  dumps  and  In- 
cinerators, and  to  expand  present  water  fa- 
cilities." 

Authorities  say  the  program  will  concen- 
trate on  northeastern  Illinois  and  the  Chi- 
cago metropolitan  area.  The  need  for  an- 
swers to  water  problems  in  the  greater  Chi- 
cago area  is  more  urgent  than  In  any  other 
part  of  the  state. 

The  goals  of  the  water  resources  manage- 
ment program  are  to: 

1.  Insure  adequate  water  supplies  for  all 
cities.  Industries,  and  rural  areas  of  the  state. 

2.  Control  pollution  to  make  the  sueams 
safe,  useful,  and  attractive. 

3.  Meet  the  needs  for  water-related  rec- 
reation. 

END  FLOOD  DANGER 

4.  Alleviate  the  dangers  and  economic 
hardsliips  of  floods. 

5.  Complete  the  task  of  managing  soU  and 
waver  resources  according  to  sound  conser- 
vation practices. 

6.  Improve  the  water  ways  system  for  com- 
mercial and  recreation  navigation. 
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These  goals,  outlined  In  a  report  on  state 
water  resources,  make  a  very  Important  dis- 
tinction: that  water  resources  should  be 
developed  for  human  use,  not  Just  for  private 
Interests. 

Experts  believe  that  Illinois  water  pro- 
grams of  the  future  will  demand  new  prac- 
tices in  use  and  conservation  of  waters.  This 
will  mean  reusing  water  many  times  for 
varloxia  purposes,  greatly  Improved  treat- 
ment of  sewage,  transporting  water  from 
water-rich  to  water-poor  areas,  storing  flood 
waters  and  using  them  for  beneficial  pur- 
poses, and  finding  and  using  new  sources  of 
water. 

BARS   LAKE    V8X 

Further,  Albert  B.  Marls,  a  special  master 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  court,  has 
recommended  that  additional  water  for  sani- 
tary purposes  should  not  be  diverted  to 
Chicago  from  Lake  Michigan  until  the  metro- 
pohun  area  has  shown  "that  It  has  em- 
ployed all  feasible  and  appropriate  measures 
to  mimage  und  conserve  its  existing  water 
rssoiirccs . ' 

Marls  told  the  state  to  employ  'the  best 
modern  scientific  knowledge  and  engineer- 
ing practice"  to  arrive  at  a  water  manage- 
ment program. 

It  is  a  time  for  reappraisal  of  water  use 
policies  and  practices.  The  phrase,  "spends 
it  like  it  was  water."  reflects  the  public  atti- 
tude toward  this  rpsource.  Water  is  used  and 
abused  as  though  the  supply  Is  endless.  It 
has  become  obvious  our  supply  of  water  Is 
not  endless.  

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Aug.  7,  1967] 
Use,   Abuse   PfmiL   Our   Waters 

(Note— The  Chicago  area's  two  sources  of 

water,  where  they  are.  and  how  much  water 

comes  from  them  are  discussed  in  this,  the 

second  article  of  a  series  on  the  water  crisis.) 

I  By  Casey  Bukro) 

In  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  water  Is  used  at  the  rate  of  250 
gallons  per  person  a  day— and  there  are  6 
million  persons  in  the  area. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  reasons  for  this  phe- 
nomenal use  of  water: 

A  shower  takes  25  gallons  of  water,  a  tub 
bath  35.  3  to  flush  a  toilet.  Washing  a  car  re- 
quires 10  gallons,  and  1.000  are  used  to  water 
an  average  lawn. 

INDUSTBT     USE    UP 

The  greatest  Increase  in  water  use  In  our 
era  has  been  for  industry.  Modern  industrial 
processes  use  tremendoxis  quantities  of  water. 

On  the  average,  it  takes  more  than  30.000 
gallons  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel.  200  gallons 
to  make  a  pound  of  synthetic  rubber.  30  to 
manufacture  a  pound  of  paper,  and  1  gallon 
to  brew  a  pint  of  beer. 

Where  does  all  the  water  come  from? 

OUa    "FRESHWATER     SEA" 

In  the  Chicago  area,  as  elsewhere,  it  comes 
from  one  of  two  sources:  Surface  waters — 
such  as  lakes  and  streams — or  from  the 
ground. 

Lake  Michigan  Is  the  dominant  body  of 
surface  water  in  northeastern  Illinois.  It  has 
been  called  the  "freshwater  sea."  having  22,- 
400  square  miles  of  surface  area  and  depths 
ranging  to  923  feet.  The  total  voKmie  of 
Lake  Michigan  is  1.116  cubic  miles. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Cook 
county  and  76  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  northeastern  Illinois  gets  Its  domes- 
tic water  supply  from  Lake  Michigan.  Pres- 
ently, only  Cook  and  Lake  county  commu- 
nities draw  water  from  the  lake. 

Water  for  public  municipal  supplies  Is 
drawn  from  the  lake  by  the  city  of  Chicago 
and  14  other  systems  In  this  area.  They  are 
Bvanston.  Wllmette.  Kcnllworth,  Winnetka. 
Northbrook.  Olencoe,  Highland  Park.  PVsrt 
Sheridan.  High  wood.  Lake  Forest,  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  center.  North  Chi- 
cago. Waukegan.  and  the  Lake  county  water 
dUtrlct. 


Chicago  not  only  takes  lake  water  for  its 
own  use  but  also  provides  all  or  part  of  the 
water  supply  of  66  surrounding  suburbs. 

The  amount  of  lake  water  withdrawn  from 
the  lake  for  public  water  supplies,  or  domes- 
tic uses,  Is  not  limited  by  law. 

NEED    COURT    OK 

However,  proposals  to  divert  lake  water  for 
other  reasons  must  be  approved  by  courts  or 
legislatures.  Such  diverted  water  sometimes 
is  used  for  sewage  disposal  or  raising  water- 
way levels  for  navigation. 

A  45-year-old  legal  battle  over  Illinois' 
rlglit  to  divert  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
was  ended  June  12  with  all  parties  to  the 
dispute  adopting  the  recommendations  of 
Albert  B.  Marls,  a  special  master  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  court. 

Maris  recommended  that  the  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chicago  and 
other  public  agencies  be  enjoined  from  tak- 
ing more  than  3.200  cubic  feet  of  water  a 
second  [about  2  billion  gallons  a  day)  from 
the  lake  by  withdrawal  and  diversion. 

Of  the  3.200  cubic  feet  limit.  1.700  cubic 
feet  a  second  (a  little  more  than  1  billion 
gallons  a  day)  was  agreed  upon  as  adequate 
for  domestic  uses  in  the  six-county  metro- 
politan Chicago  area.  The  actual  withdrawal 
of  lake  water  for  domestic  purposes  range 
from  900  million  to  more  than  1  billion 
gallons  a  day.  depending  on  seasonal  needs. 

The  remainder.  1.500  cubic  feet  a  second 
(969  million  gallons  a  day].  Is  used  to  dilute 
and  carry  away  treated  sewage  In  the  Chicago 
sanitary  and  ship  canal,  which  also  Is  used 
for  navigation. 

WELLS    SERVE    MANY 

The  second  source  of  water  is  the  ground. 

Wells  provide  water  supply  for  about  1,- 
600.000  persons  and  many  Industries  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Water  Is  held  In  the  ground  in  pores. 
Joints,  cracks,  fractures,  and  crevices  in 
water-bearing  rock  or  earth  formations 
known  as  aquifers  [literally.  water-brlnger8|. 

There  are  three  types  of  aquifers. 

Two  of  them  are  common  thruout  the 
Chicago  area,  ranging  in  depths  from  a  few 
Inches  to  400  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
two  are  glacial  drift  aquifers,  consisting  of 
sand  and  gravel  deposits  left  by  the  receding 
glaciers,  and  shallow  dolomite  aquifers,  com- 
posed of  fractured  crystalline  rock  lying  Just 
below  sand  and  gravel  deposits. 

These  two  shallow  aquifers  accoxint  for 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  well  water  used  In 
this  region. 

THIRD   IS    BEDROCK 

The  third,  known  as  the  bedrock  aquifers, 
consists  of  layers  of  fractured  sandstone  175 
to  2.000  feet  thick.  They  are  found  700  feet 
below  the  surface  and  reach  downward  as 
much  as  4.000  feet. 

Bedrock  sandstone  aquifers  yield  the 
greatest  amounts  of  water — amounts  great 
enough  to  supply  entire  metropolitan  areas. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  deep  sandstone 
wells  account  for  85  per  cent  of  the  ground 
water  used  In  the  Chicago  area. 

The  three  types  of  aquifers  yield  a  total 
of  240  million  gallons  a  day  in  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area.  All  three  aquifers  are 
replenished  by  rain  and  melted  snow.  The 
moisture  moves  slowly  from  the  surface, 
dropping  as  little  as  a  foot  a  year. 

A  barrier  of  impervious  shale,  one  to  250 
feet  thick,  sejwrates  the  shallow  aquifers 
from  the  deep  aquifers,  so  that  water  from 
shallow  aquifers  cannot  seep  downward  into 
deep  aquifers. 

There  are  enormous  amounts  of  water  in 
the  aquifers,  but  more  than  half  of  it  is 
locked  in  place  and  will  not  flow.  The  esti- 
mated total  volume  of  "free"  water  which 
will  flow  from  the  area's  shallow  aquifers 
Is  4.72  billion  gallons  and  209  4  billion  gal- 
lons from  the  deep  aquifers. 

Not  all  of  this  "free"  water  In  storage  is 
potable.  Most  of  the  water  In  the  de^p  aqui- 


fers t>elow  2.000  feet  Is  too  salty  or  brackish. 
The  water  in  the  shallow  aquifers  Is  irregu- 
larly distributed,  difficult  to  pump,  and  re- 
liant on  rain  and  snowfall  for  replenish- 
ment. 

There  is  a  lot  of  water  under  the  ground 
but  It  will  not  be  enough  to  meet  future 
needs  If  water  consumption  continues  at  the 
present  rate. 

Illinois  population  is  expected  to  grow  from 
1965s  10.650.000  to  13  million  in  1980.  Be- 
tween 1980  and  2020.  another  incresise  of 
5  million  to   18  million  is  projected. 

By  2000.  the  dally  water  requirement  for 
the  projected  10.961.000  residents  of  the 
Chicago  metro{K)litajn  area  will  be  about  2 
billion  gallons  a  day. 

Of  the  16  billion  gallons  of  water  "with- 
drawn each  day  from  all  Illinois  water 
sources.  Industry  uses  14  billion  gallons. 

Present  daily  consumption  of  water  in  Il- 
linois by  major  user  categories  is;  13  billion 
gallons  for  thermal  power  stations.  1.4  billion 
gallons  for  other  industrial  u.ses,  1.8  billion 
gallons  a  day  for  municipal  uses,  and  smaller 
amounts  for  agriculture. 

Competition  for  water  soon  will  be  fierce. 
Who  will  win? 

(Prom  the   Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.   8.   1967 [ 
Region's  Waterways  Are  Flooded  WrrK  Pol- 
lution 

(Note — Water  pollution  In  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area  Is  a  fact  of  life  which  poses 
a  permanent  threat  to  our  water  supply.  I: 
Is  discussed  In  this,  the  third  article  of  a 
series.) 

(By  Casey  Bukro) 

Debris.  Including  rubbish  and  garbage.  Is 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  Illinois  river. 

Huge  oil  slicks  float  on  the  murky,  indu.'^- 
trial  waste-laden  waters  of  southern  Lake 
Michigan. 

Water  pollution  In  the  Chicago  metropoli- 
tan area  Is  so  severe  and  widespread  that  it 
Is  impossible  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
causes  and  to  determine  its  final  effect. 

MOVES     200     MILES 

A  report  released  early  this  year  by  Illinois 
water  experts  said: 

'"Altho  they  are  treated  to  a  high  degree  by 
conventional  methods,  the  massive  waste 
loads  discharged  by  the  Chicago  metropolitan 
area  create  both  a  primary  degrading  effect 
in  local  waters  and  secondary  effects  as  far 
as  200  miles  downstream. 

"Altho  highest  concentrations  (of  pollu- 
tion! are  found  near  the  cities,  concentra- 
tions thruout  most  of  the  Illinois  river  sys- 
tem are  so  high  that  they  are  a  danger  to 
the  health  of  people  who  use  the  streams  for 
body  contact  sports  such  as  swimming  and 
water  skiing." 

A  1965  study  of  Lake  Michigan  water 
quality  by  the  United  SUtes  public  health 
service  concluded  thr.t.  because  of  the  heavy 
municipal  and  industrial  waste  discharge, 
water  in  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  Calumet  river  system  Is  thoroughly 
IX)1  luted. 

STOPPING     IS     NOT     ENOUGH 

Stopping  the  wastes  now  being  dumped  In- 
to these  waters  will  not  necessarily  improve 
the  quality  of  the  water.  The  pollution  Is  so 
serious,  said  the  report,  that  it  is  practically 
irreversible. 

Engineers  have  estimated  that  four  feet  of 
sewage  solids  have  settled  on  the  bottom  of 
parts  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Chicago 
river.  The  water  bubbles  and  seems  to  be 
boiling  because  of  the  gases  formed  by  decay- 
ing sewage. 

For  the  second  time  In  this  century,  the 
Chicago  lake  front  has  been  spared  from 
becoming  a  sea  of  sewage.  The  first  time  was 
in  1900.  when  engineers  reversed  the  flow  of 
the  sewage-laden  Chicago  river  away  from 
the  lake. 

The  second  time  was  when  recommenda- 
tions,   resulting    from    a    45-year    Supreme 
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court  battle,  were  adopted  June  12  by  six 
Great  Lakes  states  that  were  suing  to  force 
Illinois  and  the  metropolitan  sanitary  dis- 
trict to  return  water  diverted  for  sanitary 
purposes  back  into  the  lake,  as  well  as 
treated  sewage.  The  six  states  argued  that 
diversion  had  lowered  the  level  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Albert  B.  Marls,  a  Philadelphia  federal  Dis- 
trict court  Judge  acting  as  a  special  master 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  court,  said 
the  lake  diversion  should  continue. 

Mans  opposed  the  return  of  the  waste- 
laden  waters  of  Chicago  to  the  lake,  scientLflc 
plannings,  he  said,  showed  that  there  is  little 
or  no  current  In  the  southern  tip  of  Lake 
Michigan, 

Without  current,  sewage  returned  to  the 
lake  would  not  be  diluted  by  the  water.  In- 
stead, it  would  form  a  mass  of  sewage  that 
eventually  would  float  to  the  city's  shores  and 
contaminate  the  city's  water  system  and 
public  beaches,  said  Marls. 

SET    LATE    1968    DEADLINE 

A  second  development  in  the  fight  against 
lake  pollution  came  In  1965  when  a  federal 
conference  ordered  al!  Illinois-Indiana  bor- 
der area  Industries  to  stop  polluting  the  lake 
by  December.  1968. 

In  addition,  the  toughest  water  quality 
standards  anywhere  were  established. 

The  standards'  200  p>olnts  limit  the  amount 
of  bacteria,  viruses,  chemicals,  solids,  and 
other  materials  dump>ed  in  the  water.  The 
timetable  for  meeting  the  standards  is  the 
tightest  ever  given  to  industries  polluting 
bodies  of  water.  It  also  is  the  first  time  a 
large  number  of  Industries  have  accepted 
water  quality  standards  and  moved  aggres- 
sively to  implement  them. 

JOB   PARTIALLY    DONE 

Now,  midway  between  adoption  of  the 
anti-pollution  plan  and  the  deadline.  H.  W. 
Poston.  regional  director  of  the  federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  administration  in  Chicago 
said: 

•"Municipalities  have  accomplished,  for  the 
most  part,  the  Job  they  have  to  do."  He  re- 
ferred to  cities  that  had  be«n  dumping  un- 
treated sewage  into  the  lake,  mainly  in  the 
Industrial  district  bordering  the  Indiana 
lakeshore. 

"Tlie  big  Industries  are  Just  In  the  process 
of  eliminating  pollution  from  the  wastes 
now  flowing  into  the  lake."  said  Poston. 

Each  day.  he  said.  Industries  in  the  Calu- 
met area  of  Lake  Michigan  are  dumping 
100.000  pounds  of  oil,  300.000  pounds  of 
cyanide.  37.000  pounds  of  ammonia,  plus 
add  w.astes  into  the  lake  These  and  other 
industrial  w.astes  are  equivalent  to  the  daily 
raw  wastes  of  600.000  persons. 

The  lake  shore  industries,  many  of  them 
steel  mills  and  petroleum  refineries,  have 
adopted  schedules  for  ridding  pollutants 
from  their  wastes  thru  a  control  program 
that  could  cost  as  much  as  100  million  dol- 
lars. Companies  falling  to  comply  with  the 
federal  program's  requirements  face  legal 
action. 

The  most  recent  development  In  efforts  to 
save  our  waterways  was  the  adoption  July  27 
by  the  sanitary  district  of  a  blUlon-dollar 
progT.im  aimed  at  removing  all  pollution 
from  Chicago  waterways  and  tributaries  by 
1975.  "Vinton  Bacon,  general  superintendent 
of  the  district,  said  the  program  will  make 
the  city's  71  miles  of  waterways  usable  for 
swimming,  boating,  and  fishing. 

WHAT    PROGRAM    INCLUDES 

These  developments  are  almost  the  total 
extjnt  of  progress  made  against  pollution 
la  the  Chicago  area. 

More  than  2  billion  gallons  of  water  carry- 
ing treated  sewage  is  discharged  each  day 
from  Chicago  into  a  system  of  canals  and 
branci.es  of  the  Chicago  river,  which  then 
flow  Into  the  Illinois  river. 

The  suburban  rreas  also  use  this  canal 
svstem.  or  have  a  svstem  of  their  own.  Some 


withdraw  water  haphazardly  from  wells  and 
discharge  the  used  water  into  the  Illinois 
river  via  a  network  of  small  streams. 

One  of  the  users  of  that  sewage  disposal 
system  is  the  sanitary  district,  which  treats 
the  sewage  of  3.5  million  city  dwellers  and 

2  million  suburbanites  within  an  858  square 
mile  area.  The  district  also  treats  Industrial 
wastes  equivalent  to  that  created  by  another 

3  million  people. 

Chicago  has  a  very  efficient  sewage  treat- 
ment system,  which  removes  90  percent  of 
the  impurities  in  sewage.  But  the  remaining 
10  percent  discharged  into  the  Illinois  water- 
way is  equal  to  the  raw  sewage  of  more  than 
1.5  million  people. 

Solid  wastes  sent  down  the  Illinois  river 
from  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi  river  each 
day  amounts  to  3.400  tons. 

industries  with  separate  sewer  systems 
discharge  an  additional  load  equivalent  to 
946.000  persons  into  the  Illinois  river  system 
each  day.  Industrial  wastes  equal  to  the  un- 
treated wastes  of  147.000  persons  goes  into 
the  Illinois  river  each  day  from  within  the 
sanitary  district. 

DUMP    UNTREATED    SEWAGE 

Some  industries  are  known  to  be  dumping 
untreated  sewage  directly  into  the  IlUnois 
river  system. 

What  is  the  condition  of  ground  water? 

Indiscriminate  use  of  more  than  162.000 
septic  tanks  and  cesspools  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area  has  caused  widespread  pollution  of 
both  surface  and  ground  water. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  ground  water 
pollution  is  not  known.  However,  ground 
water  is  easily  polluted  by  waste,  and  it  re- 
quires long  periods  of  time  to  purify  Itself. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  and  shortsighted  to 
consider  water  sources  only  in  terms  of  do- 
mestic and  industrial  supplies. 

For  fish  and  other  wildlife,  pollution  has 
turned  many  of  our  streams  into  rivers  of 
death. 

The  public  health  service  reported  that 
polluted  waters  killed  18  million  fish  In  1964 
and  11  million  in  1965. 

"For  years,  most  of  Chicago's  streams  and 
lower  Lake  Michigan  have  been  too  polluted 
to  support  adequate  fish  life."  an  Illinois  re- 
port said. 

To  understand  pollution.  It  Is  helpful  to 
think  of  water  as  a  living  thing.  It  needs 
oxygen  in  dissolved  form  to  be  pure  and 
fresh. 

Overloads  of  organic  wastes  dumped  Into 
water  uses  up  the  oxygen  and  "suffocates" 
the  water,  destroying  the  natural  capacity  of 
a  river  to  purify  itself. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.  9.  1967] 

Wasting  Water:   A  Game  That 

Everybody  Plays 

(Note. — Chlcagoans  waste  almost  as  much 

wa^.er  as  they  use   How  It  happens  Is  told  In 

this,    the   fourth   In   a   series   on   the   water 

crisis.) 

(By  Casey  Bukro) 

Wasting  water  has  become  a  major  na- 
tional pastime. 

Anyone  can  play.  All  you  need  is  a  leaky 
faucet,  a  broken  water  miiin.  an  over- 
watered  lawn,  or  old-fashioned  plumb'ug. 

Those  are  Just  a  few  of  the  ways  that  more 
than  350  million  gallons  of  water  a  day  are 
wasted  In  Chicago. 

WATER    MAINS    LEAK 

Chicago  is  not  alone.  A  1961  survey  of  36 
public  water  distribution  systems.  Including 
Chicago  and  35  suburbs,  showed  that  20  per 
cent  of  the  water  was  lost  thru  leaks  In  the 
water  mains. 

That  amounted  to  40  gallons  a  person 
per  day  for  all  the  systems,  and  44  gallons 
per  person  a  day  in  Cook  county,  where  leak- 
age is  worse.  The  report  said  that  44  gallons 
a  day  was  more  than  the  normal  use  of 
water  per  person  In  two  neighboring  coun- 
ties. 


The  national  average  of  water  use  per  per- 
son IS  50  gallons. 

This  waste  of  wat«r.  taken  nonchalantly 
by  generations  of  Chlcagoans.  becomes  im- 
portant In  light  of  the  recommendations 
that  settled  a  45-year-old  legal  battle  over 
diversion  of  Lake  Michigan  waters  by  the 
sanitary  district. 

LIMITS    LAKE    USE 

Albert  B.  Marls,  acting  as  a  special  master 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  court,  pre- 
scribed the  amount  of  water  he  thought  the 
Chicago  area  should  be  allowed  to  withdraw. 

Then  he  warned  that  if  Illinois  expects  to 
get  more  water  from  the  lake.  It  must  earn  It. 

Marls'  recommendations  state  that  Illinois 
may  ask  for  more  water  diversion  only  after 
it  has  shown  that  it  has  lised  ""all  feasible 
means"  to  conserve  and  manage  the  water 
resources  of  the  region  and  that  it  uses  the 
water  "In  accordance  with  the  best  modern 
knowledge  and  engineering  practice." 

In  short,  he  told  Illinois  to  use  Its  waters 
wisely,  or  it  won't  get  any  more  from  the 
lake. 

WARNING    FOR    CHICAGO 

Maris  told  Cliicago  to  conserve  and  man- 
age its  water  supply  by  eliminating  leakage 
from  its  water  mains  and  customer  service 
pipes  and  fixtures. 

Maris  estimated  that  192  million  gallons 
a  day  are  lost  thru  breaks  in  the 
4  140  miles  of  water  mains  of  the  Chicago 
water  distribution  system.  The  rate  of  leak- 
age now  is  estimated  to  be  45.000  gallons  per 
mile  of  main  a  day. 

That  was  "much  higher  than  in  any  com- 
parable city  system."  Marls  asserted. 

Marls  said  the  city's  program  for  locating 
and  repairing  leaks  in  water  mains  has  not 
been  effective.  Until  recently,  he  said,  the 
city's  leak  detection  and  repair  crews  in- 
spected the  entire  system  on  an  average  of 
once  ever>'  15  years. 

Maris  said  the  loss  of  water  thru  main 
leaks  could  be  cut  in  half  by  Inspecting 
tile  entire  water  main  system  each  year. 

James  Jardlne.  Chicago  commissioner  of 
water  and  sewers,  ."^aid  that  his  department 
now  has  an  aggressive  water-leak  detection 
program  covering  the  entire  distribution 
sy.-!tem  in  a  span  of  two  years. 

"Universal  metering  would  greatly  reduce 
leakage  and  waste  from  consumer  service 
pipes  and  fixtures,"  said  Maris.  "Tliere  is  a 
relationship  between  the  amount  of  leakage 
and  waste  In  a  water  system  and  the  degree 
to  which  the  system's  customer  use  Is 
metered." 

In  1964.  55.3  per  cent  of  Chicago's  total 
water  production  for  city  and  suburbs  (578 
million  gallons  a  day]  was  metered  Chicago 
meters  .all  three-flat  and  larger  buildings. 
Maris  said  consumer  waste  and  fixture 
leakage  In  1960  amounted  to  81  million  gal- 
lons a  day  in  Chicago. 

XmCE   INSPECTION,   REPAIR 

A  strict  program  of  fixture  inspection  and 
repair  would  Rave  half  that  amount,  he  said. 
A  program  of  universal  metering.  Including 
Chicago's  332.689  single-family  and  two-flat 
dwellings  now  exempt  from  wat«r  metering, 
coupled  with  a  strict  program  of  fixture  in- 
spection and  repair  could  save  all  81  ml'- 
llon  gallons  a  day.  Marls  said. 

Jardlne  told  The  Tribune  that  Chicago 
sells  more  metered  water  by  volume  than 
any  city  in  the  *'orld  He  said  that  Chicago 
now  meters  about  59  per  cent  of  its  water 
pumpage.  but  added  that  he  questions 
whether  it  would  be  economically  sound  to 
meter  water  used  in  single-family  homes 
and  two-flats. 

TWO     HUNDRED     AND     TITTY    GALLONS    A     PERSON 

Jardlne  also  noted  that  Chlcagoans  use 
about  250  gallons  a  day  per  person,  com- 
pared with  288  gallons  per  person  in  1930 
when  the  population  was  26  per  cent  less 
than  now.  Meterim?  and  elimination  of  slums 
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housing  are  among  the  reasons  given  lor  the 
decline  in   water  use  per  person. 

Marls  said  It  would  cost  Chicago  $15.- 
030.900  over  a  30-year  period  for  a  universal 
metering  program,  or  1.65  million  dollars  a 
year  for  additional  metering  He  said  this 
cost  could  be  offset  in  part  by  savings  la 
water  treatment  costs. 

The  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  commission  also  has  called  for 
an  effective  program  of  underground  leakage 
control. 

Toilets,  however,  figured  In  one  of  Its  more 
unusual  proposals  for  water  conservation. 

"On  the  average,  household  toilets  In- 
stalled prior  to  1929  require  7.5  gallons  per 
flush,  whereas  newer  installations  use  3  gal- 
lons p>er  flush.'   said  the  commission. 

HUGE    SAVINGS    POSSIBLE 

Considering  that  61  per  cent  of  the  hous- 
ing units  In  northeastern  Illinois  were  built 
before  1929,  water  use  lii  this  area  could  be 
reduced  by  as  much  as  50  million  gallons  a 
day  by  replacing  older  toilets. 

Another  planning  comml.^lon  proposal  is 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  water  used  In  water- 
ing lawns. 

It  Is  estimated  that  home  owners  use  3 
Inches  a  year  to  water  their  lawns,  altho 
Irrigation  engineers  recommend  using  'i- 
Inch  of  water  four  times  a  year  for  a  total  of 
2  Inches. 

Using  less  water  on  lawns  could  save  12 
million  gallons  of  drinking  quality  water  a 
day.  The  savings  !s  modest,  but  It  would  come 
during  the  summer  when  the  demand  for 
water  Is  at  peak. 

COULD    SAVE    MCCH 

Another  30  million  gallons  of  water  a  day 
could  be  conserved  If  all  Industry  reduced 
withdrawal  of  ground  water  by  82  per  cent 
thru  water  conservation  programs^programs 
now  practiced  by  Industries  using  public 
water  supplies.  Presently,  Industry  in  Illi- 
nois wltlidraws  88  per  cent  of  Its  water  from 
nondrlnklng  sources. 

The  planning  commission  estimated  that 
a  practical  four -part  water  conservation  pro- 
gram— to  stop  underground  leakage,  to  im- 
prove efficiency  In  Industrial  use  of  ground 
water,  to  Install  new  plumbing  fi.xtures,  and 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  water  used  on 
lawns— would  result  In  a  savings  of  207  mil- 
lion gaUon.s  a  day. 

Both  Marls  and  the  commission  empha- 
sized that  any  savings  on  the  amount  of 
water  normally  wasted  each  day  results  In  a 
corresponding  savings  In  water  needed  to 
treat  sewage  and  transport  It  from  Chicago. 

REStTLT:     DOUBLE    SAVINGS 

Presently,  a  gallon  of  fresh  water  Is  needed 
to  dilute  and  carry  away  each  gallon  of 
treated  sewage.  Saving  the  wasted  207  mil- 
lion gallons  of  drinking  water  a  day  that 
la  sent  to  sewage  treatment  plants  saves  the 
additional  207  million  gallons  a  day  that 
would  have  been  used  for  sewage  disposal. 

The  414-minion-gallon  savings  would  re- 
duce the  demands  for  water  now  made  upon 
take  Michigan. 

Illinois  has  no  regulatory  statutes  pro- 
tecting our  ground  water  soiuces.  There  are 
no  restrictions  on  locating  or  spacing  of 
weUs,  on  pumping  from  wells,  and  no  law 
requiring  the  return  of  clean  water  to  the 
ground. 

Poeslbly  this  explains  why  deep  aquifers  in 
the  Chicago  area  are  being  pumped  at  a 
rate  that  exceeds  the  natirral  rate  of  replen- 
ishment by  40  million  gallons  a  day. 

There  are  six  major  pumping  centers, 
using  deep  sandstone  wells,  in  the  metro- 
politan are«.  They  are  In  Chicago  [near  Sum- 
mit]. JoUet.  Elmhurst.  Des  Plalnes,  Aurora, 
and  Elgin.  Together,  they  yielded  108  mil- 
lion gallons  a  day  In  1964. 

DROP    670    rSET 

Over  the  laat  100  years,  declines  In  water 
levels  have   been   670   feet  in    the   Chicago 


pumping  center  and  650  feet  in  the  JoUet 
pumping  center.  The  decline  averaged  11  feet 
during  1961  and  13  feet  In  1960. 

The  fall  In  ground  water  tables  has  re- 
sulted In  many  wells  thruout  the  Chicago 
area  going  dry.  This  means  people  must  drill 
deeper  into  the  ground  to  reach  water. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Aug.  10,  1967] 

Blueprint  for  Uses  of  Water  Is  Solution 

TO  Waste,  Pollution 

)  Note. — Water  management  is  considered 
the  answer  to  water  problems.  Here's  how  It 
works  in  the  fi.fth  article  of  a  series.) 

(By  Casey  Bukro) 

Ever  hear  of  a  blueprint  for  using  water? 

That's  just  another  way  to  describe  a 
"water  management"  program. 

"Water  management"  Is  heard  repeatedly 
as  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  water  pollu- 
tion, waste,  and  greater  future  demands  for 
water.  Experts  agree  that  It  Is  the  only  effec- 
tive way  to  deal  with  water  problems. 

plan  for  fttture 

Water  management  means  planning  t...lay 
on  how  water  can  be  used  for  many  purpo.ses 
In  many  places  In  the  future. 

Chicago  now  has  a  water  resource  manage- 
ment program  (If  It  can  be  called  that)  con- 
sisting of  withdrawing  water  from  Lake 
Michigan,  using  It  once  and  dumping  the 
treated  sewage  Into  the  Illinois  river  by  way 
of  local  canals  and  rivers,  Chicago  Is  a  pri- 
mary example  of  the  "once  thru"  principle. 

More  than  2  billion  gallons  of  water  a  day 
are  used  that  way  In  Chicago.  The  suburbs 
also  use  a  "once  tliru"  strategy. 

Experts  say  that  thought  should  be  given 
to  the  best  ways  to  use  the  water  and  the 
land  around  it  In  the  most  efficient  way  thru 
cooperation  by  various  users.  That  Is  water 
management. 

Instead,  we  continue  to  build  new  homes, 
using  10,000  acres  of  farmland  a  year.  Many 
of  these  homes  are  being  built  on  flood 
plains,  which  still  become  flooded  and  cause 
millions  of  dollars  in  damage  each  year. 

WATER    levels    FALL 

The  spread  of  urban  development  outward 
from  Chicago  and  away  from  Lake  Michigan 
has  created  heavy  local  demands  on  ground 
water  resources,  resulting  in  falling  water 
levels  and  reduced  well  yields. 

Construction  of  thousands  of  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  and  septic  tanks  has  resulted  in 
sewage  being  discharged  at  so  many  points 
that  even  small  streams  are  polluted. 

Recent  developments  have  shown  that  pub- 
lic participation  In  major  outdoor  recrea- 
tion has  increased  51  per  cent  since  1961.  A 
four-fold  Increase  In  outdoor  recreation  Is 
expected   between    1960   and   the   year  2000. 

There  also  will  be  a  need,  and  perhaps  a 
greater  one,  for  using  our  waterways  for 
transporting  waste,  navigation,  and 
irrigation. 

WILL    WATER    BE    FIT 

These  trends  point  to  some  urgent  ques- 
tions. Will  Illinois  waterways  be  fit  and 
adequate  to  handle  the  load  in  the  future? 
And  how  can  we  reconcile  the  different  de- 
mands made  upon  the  same  waterways? 

The  answer  is  a  water  management  pro- 
gram, taking  Into  consideration  that  legiti- 
mate uses  of  streams  change  as  the  economy 
and  affluence  of  the  state  change. 

A  beginning  toward  a  water  management 
program  was  made  June  30.  when  all  50  states 
were  required  under  the  water  quality  act  of 
1965  to  submit  standards  to  the  department 
of  the  Interior  for  controlling  pollution  In 
Inland  and  coastal  waters. 

UNITED  STATES  CAN   ACT 

If  the  states  don't  enforce  their  own  stand- 
ards, the  federal  government  Is  empowered  to 
force  a  state  thru  court  action  to  comply  with 
the  standards.  This  plan  insures  that  a  river 


flowing  thru  several  states  will  be  kept  uni- 
formly clean  by  all  the  states. 

Under  plans  submitted  to  the  department 
of  the  Interior,  the  71  miles  of  Inland  water 
in  Cook  county  are  classified  in  two  main 
pollution  categories. 

Waterways  classified  for  recreational  uses 
would  be  cleaned  within  10  years  to  permit 
maximum  high  standards  for  swimming, 
boating,  and  fishing. 

WATERWAYS    ARE   "ZONED" 

Industrial  waterways  would  be  used  for 
barge  sliipping  and  industrial  waste  disposal. 

In  effect,  this  means  that  waterways  are 
be.ng  "zoned"  for  various  uses.  It  sounds 
simple,  but  in  practice  It  takes  much  soul- 
searching  and  iar-sighted  thinking  to  deter- 
mine how  much  pollution  should  be  permit- 
ted in  our  waterways. 

This  was  explained  by  Clarence  W.  Klassen, 
chief  sanitary  engineer  for  the  United  States 
department  of  public  health  in  Chicago. 

"In  Illinois,  our  rivers  have  to  serve  multi- 
purpose uses.  We  must  keep  those  uses  in 
balance,  including  fishing,  recreation,  public 
and  industrial  water  supply,  irrigation,  trans- 
portation, and  a  means  of  conveying  waste 
for  cities  and  industry. 

"It  Is  up  to  us  to  keep  them  in  balance  so 
they  are  not  overused  or  underused  for  any 
single  purpose. 

"There  are  two  sides  of  the  coin.  Should 
the  Illinois  river  be  put  in  condition  so  peo- 
ple can  swim  In  it.  or  would  it  be  more  eco- 
nomical to  build  swimming  pools.  The  United 
States  public  health  service  has  estimated 
that  it  would  cost  700  million  dollars  to  make 
tlie  Illinois  river  suitable  for  swimming." 

COULD  HURT  INDUSTRY 

Furthermore,  if  one  section  or  area  of  the 
country  imposes  unrealistlcally  high  water 
standards,  industry  in  that  area  will  be  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage.  The  cost  of  clean- 
ing Industrial  wastes  from  their  sewage  dis- 
charge would  be  prohibitively  high, 

Klassen  pointed  out  that  the  mechanical 
and  technological  methods  for  cleaning  even 
the  most  polluted  waters  to  drinking  quality 
exist  right  now,  if  we  want  to  pay  the  high 
cost  of  doing  it. 

"Economic  feasibility  is  the  only  thing 
standing  In  the  way,"  said  Klassen.  "That  Is 
the  point  that  industry  raises," 

Gov.  Kerner  also  has  said  that  new  water 
standards  should  be  tailored  to  each  individ- 
ual waterway,  considering  both  present  use 
and  future  needs. 

But  that  Is  just  one  facet  of  a  water  man- 
agement prcgi-am. 

RESOURCES  ARE  INTERRELATED 

Experts  say  that  in  nature,  the  resources 
of  soil,  water,  forests,  wildlife,  and  minerals 
are  a  closely  Interrelated  whole.  Harmonious 
use  of  all  of  these  has  been  compared  with  a 
concert. 

For  that  reason,  a  useful  water  manage- 
ment program  must  be  thoughtfully  planned. 

Tiie  Senate  select  committee  on  national 
water  resources  has  divided  water  manage- 
ment into  six  principal  categories. 

1.  Regulating  streamflows,  wlilch  Includes 
protecting  the  soil  of  our  watersheds  and 
constructing  surface  reservoirs.  Water  from 
surface  reservoirs  could  be  used  to  augment 
streams  in  times  of  drought  or  heavy  pollu- 
tion. 

2.  Improving  water  quality,  which  means 
purifying  sewage  and  keeping  all  damaging 
wastes  out  of  rivers  and  lakes. 

WATER    EFFICIENCY    PLAN 

3.  Increasing  water  use  efficiency,  which 
means  using  water  more  than  once  and  re- 
ducing wasteful  practices. 

4.  Expanding  the  use  of  underground 
water.  In  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area, 
about  424  million  gallons  a  day  or  84  per 
cent  of  the  potential  yield  of  the  shallow 
aquifers  are  not  tised. 
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5  Expanding  natural  water  yield  which 
Includes  desalting,  weather  modification, 
and  reduction  of  evaporation  losses. 

6,  Redistribution — transporting  water  from 
river  basins  that  have  a  surplus  to  areas  of 
shortage. 

QUALITY    MANAGEMENT    NEEDED 

On  a  local  level,  both  Albert  B.  Maris, 
special  master  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
court,  and  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metro- 
politan Area  Planning  commission  have  said 
that  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  Chicago 
area  is  an  effective  program  of  water  quality 
management. 

Maris  made  his  own  proposals  for  an  "en- 
lighted  management  and  use  of  water  re- 
sources" in  Chicago  by  suggesting: 

A  strict  leak  detection  and  repair  program; 
universal  water  metering;  greater  use  of 
ground  water  supplies;  elimination  of  un- 
tre.ited  Industrial  wastes  from  the  canals; 
complete  discontinuance  of  construction  of 
combined  storm  and  sewer  systems;  artificial 
aeration  of  the  canals. 

Any  consideration  of  a  water  management 
program  must  take  Into  account  that  the 
obstacles  to  such  a  plan  now  are  innumera- 
ble. One  problem  Is  that  a  water  manage- 
ment program  must  be  based  on  total 
cooperation. 

BURE.^UCRACY    BID    OBSTACLE 

Sen.  Prank  E.  Moss  |D.,  Utah],  an  out- 
spoken advocate  of  water  management,  said 
that  bureaucracy  is  one  of  the  big  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  effective  water  management  In 
this  country. 

"A  question  vital  |to  water  management] 
is  whether  the  programs  necessary  to  restora- 
tion of  America's  waters  can  be  carried  out 
within  the  framework  of  existing  govern- 
mental structures,"  the  senator  wrote  in  his 
book,  "The  Water  Crisis,"  published  recently, 

'Wre  the  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies 
of  the  1960s  capable  of  effective  water  man- 
agement? Experience  indicates  that  they  are 
not,  and  that  significant  changes  are 
essential." 

Sen.  Moss  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
federal  department  of  natural  resources,  with 
overriding  authority  to  administer  and  en- 
force water  projects  and  standards  thruout 
the  United  States.  He  also  proposed  the  cre- 
ation of  river-basin  authorities  with  power  to 
fix  and  enforce  water  quality  standards  re- 
gardless of  state  lines. 

URGE    BASIN     METHOD 

Tlil.s  river-basin  method  of  operation  Is 
urgently  proposed  by  many  experts,  who  say 
It  would  be  pointless  to  plan  uses  for  a  river 
which  pas.ses  thru  several  states,  with  each 
state  using  widely  different  standards  on  the 
amount  of  pollution  that  may  be  dumped 
into  the  river. 

Another  problem  is  the  number  of  Indi- 
vidual state  agencies  Involved  in  water 
problems.  Illinois  has  6.500  local  govern- 
mental units  (more  than  any  other  state] 
involved  in  water  resotirce  questions.  Of  that 
number,  1,200  of  them  are  northeastern 
Illinois. 

Presently,  each  state  Is  responsible  for  Its 
own  waterways. 

Sen.  Moss  has  said: 

"The  states  must  replace  the  present 
anarchy  in  water  use  with  rlver-basln 
authorities. 

"Industry  must  recognize  the  maintenance 
of  clean  water  as  a  cost  of  doing  business. 

"MUST    RESTORE    PRINCIPAL" 

"The  taxpayers  must  realize  that  we  have 
been  living  off  the  capital  of  our  water  and 
this  principal  must  now  be  restored." 

Sen.  Moss  concluded : 

"The  future  of  every  American  depends  on 
water  regardless  of  his  Income,  profession,  or 
station  In  life.  No  society  can  build  material 
prosperity  or  spiritual  health  on  the  ruin  of 
Its  physical  environment." 


(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.  U,  1967] 

A  Pattern   for  the  Future:    Using  Water 

Over  and  Over  Again 

(Note. — Future  demands  for  water  mean 
we  will  need  to  learn  to  use  it  many  times. 
Ways  to  do  that  are  explained  In  the  sixth 
article  of  a  series.) 

(By  Casey  Bukro) 

Second  hand  water. 

That  Is  the  next  most  important  develop- 
ment in  water  conservation,  and  the  experts 
say  It  will  be  part  of  our  lives  soon. 

Call  It  water  reclamation,  recycling,  or  re- 
using water.  It  all  means  using  water  re- 
jjeatedly  in  many  ways.  Experts  say  that 
water  can  be  used  again  and  again  until  it  Is 
tired. 

"We've  got  to  get  away  from  the  concept 
that  we  can  use  water  once  and  throw  It 
away,"  said  Clarence  W.  Klassen,  chief  sani- 
tary engineer  for  the  United  States  depart- 
ment of  public  health. 

DEPENDS  ON  REUSE 

"This  Is  the  source  of  water  [reused  water] 
that  we're  going  to  depend  on  if  we  are  to 
meet  future   demands,"  Klassen  asserted. 

Authorities  say  that  the  use  of  water  In 
the  United  States  has  grown  from  40  billion 
gallons  a  day  in  1900  to  350  bilhon  gallons 
a  day  today.  By  1980,  the  Interior  department 
says,  the  need  will  be  for  600  blUlon  gallons 
a  day,  85  billion  more  than  Is  currently  avail- 
able. 

Because  of  these  immense  demands,  sev- 
eral areas  of  the  nation  are  faced  with  the 
choice  of  finding  new  supplies  or  restricting 
population  growth  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  alternative  is  an  entirely  new  philos- 
ophy In  the  use  of  public  water  supplies. 
That  philosophy  was  spelled  out  In  1964  by 
James  M.  Qulgley.  assistant  secretary  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare  In  an  address 
before  a  conference  on  Industrial  wastes.  He 
said: 

"VV'e  have  got  to  take  the  water  we  have 
and  use  It,  clean  It  up,  use  It  again,  clean 
it  up,  use  It  again. 

"won't    BE    a    CHEAP    WAT 

"This  Is  not  going  to  be  Inexpensive,  but 
in  many  sections  of  the  country,  it  Is  going 
to  be  inevitable.  And  it  may  become  Inevi- 
table a  lot  sooner  than  you  think. 

"And  when  It  does  become  Inevitable,  it 
will  be  the  clear-cut  duty  of  all  water  users, 
be  they  sportsmen,  housewives,  or  indus- 
trialists, to  use  the  water  that  they  must, 
but  then  to  clean  it  up  and  return  it  to  the 
stream  In  as  good  condition  as  they  possibly 
can, 

"When  that  time  comes,  if  you  don't  do 
that,  your  neighbor  down  the  stream  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  do  It  for  you.  The  neighborly 
thing,  the  fair  thing  is  going  to  be  to  require 
everybody  to  do  his  fair  share  of  cleaning  up 
the  water  he  dirties  or  contaminates  or 
pollutes." 

BACON    IS    optimistic 

Vinton  Bacon,  general  superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  sanitary  district,  described 
water  as  a  "renewable  resource" — one  that 
can  be  cleaned  thru  natural  river  purifica- 
tion or  thru  sewage  treatment  plants. 

"We  can  today  take  effluent  [discharge) 
from  sewage  treatment  plants,  technically 
and  economically,  and  convert  It  to  com- 
pletely pure  and  reusable  water  much 
cheaper  than  developing  new  supplies," 
Bacon  explained. 

Water  treated  for  reuse  could  be  sold  for 
5  to  10  cents  per  1,000  gallons.  Bacon  said. 
Chicago  now  sells  tap  water  for  22  cents  per 
1,000  gallons. 

More  than  2  billion  gallons  of  water  a  day 
are  drawn  from  Lake  Michigan  and  dis- 
charged from  Chicago  \sithout  any  attempt 
to  reuse  the  water. 


OTHER   supplies   AVAILABLE 

"We  don't  reuse  water  because  we  have 
had  other  supplies  so  available.  Aestheti- 
cally, we  don't  like  the  idea  of  using  water 
directly  from  a  sewage  treatment  plant. 

"But  there's  no  difference  in  the  world  in 
taking  water  from  a  treatment  plant  and 
piping  It  to  a  municipal  water  purification 
plant,  or  dumping  treated  sewage  water  into 
a  river  and  letting  it  flow  downstream  to  a 
municipal  water  purification  plant." 

People  are  comforted  by  the  thought  that 
their  water  comes  from  a  natural  stream. 
Bacon  said. 

Bacon  emphasized,  however,  that  there  are 
no  proposals  to  use  water  from  sewage 
plants  for  drinking  purposes.  Instead,  It  Is 
being  proposed  to  reuse  water  to  raise  the 
level  of  rivers  and  streams,  to  replenish 
ground  water  supphes,  for  industrial  pro- 
cesses and  cooling,  to  form  recreational 
lakes,  to  aid  navigation,  fresh  water  for  flsh 
and  wildlife,  washing,  cleaning,  irrigation, 
and  waste  disposal. 

CITES   CALIFORNIA  CITT 

Presently,  fresh  water  is  used  for  most  of 
those  purposes.  Second  hand  water  could  be 
used  without  drawing  on  fresh  water  sup- 
plies. 

One  of  the  foremost  examples  In  the 
country  in  reusing  water  Is  Santee,  Cal.,  an 
unincorporated  suburb  outside  of  San  Diego. 
It  began  reclaiming  Its  used  water  In  1960. 

By  1965,  Santee  had  a  recreation  area  com- 
plete with  flve  small  lakes.  Water  for  the 
lakes  had  been  distilled  from  sewage.  Resi- 
dents swim,  boat,  and  flsh  In  the  formerly 
arid  conmiunlty  and  there  is  absolutely  no 
health  hazard,  altho  every  drop  of  water  In 
those  lakes  came  from  the  local  sewage 
treatment  plant. 

"It  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  we  have 
to  reclaim  water  In  the  Chicago  area,"  said 
Bacon. 

"WE  don't  own  THE  LAKK" 

"Altho  Lake  Michigan  is  at  our  doorstep, 
the  Supreme  court  has  said  we  don't  own 
It  and  can't  use  It  as  we  want  to,"  Bacon 
asserted.  He  also  described  Chicago  as  the 
second  greater  water  shortage  area  In  the 
United  States  based  on  water  supply  a%'all- 
able  per  person  In  the  area. 

Thus,  water  reclamation  In  the  Chicago 
area  Is  getting  some  very  serious  thought. 
Industry  can  take  some  credit  for  being  in 
the  forefront  of  water  reclamation.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  water  used  for  indus- 
trial purposes  Is  used  on  an  average  of  four 
times  before  being  discharged  in  the  Chicago 
area. 

The  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  commission  has  gone  a  step 
further  In  suggesting  some  ways  to  reuse 
water. 

PJyuSE   AS   SECONDARY    StrPPLY 

The  commission  has  said  there  could  be  a 
savings  of  31.3  million  gallons  a  day  of  fresh 
water  if  treated  sewage  water  was  used  for 
wateAng  golf  courses  In  the  Chicago  area; 
for  Industrial  purposes;  for  sir  pollution 
abatement  programs  in  which  large  quanti- 
ties of  water  are  used  for  washing;  and  in 
aeration  tanks. 

Another  proix>sal  by  the  commission  is  to 
collect  all  treated  sewage  water  and  use  It 
as  an  auxiliary  water  supply  for  Industry. 

Another  kind  of  water  reclamation  which 
few  people  know  about  has  been  proposed. 

Klassen  told  The  Tribune  that  deep  un- 
derground water  supplies  in  Illinois  are  be- 
ing protected  until  a  way  is  found  to  desalt 
and  demlnerallze  water  cheaply. 

Geologists  report  that  there  are  millions 
of  gallons  of  water  In  the  deep  aquifers,  but 
that  most  of  it  is  too  mineralized  or  salty 
for  use  at  levels  below  2,000  feet. 
key  west  desalts  sea 

However,  some  desalting  programs  have 
been  highly  successful.  Key  West.  Fla.,  for 
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example,  opened  the  nation's  largest  desali- 
nation plant  July  20,  becoming  the  first 
American  city  to  get  Its  fresh  water  from 
the  sea.  The  plant  la  designed  to  produce 
2.62  million  gallons  of  fresh  water  dally  from 
ocean  water. 

Klassen  explained  that  there  ha«  been  a 
trend  toward  disposal  of  industrial  wastes 
by  drilling  wells  a  mile  deep  and  putting 
wastes  Into  what  Is  now  unusable  waters 
below  the  ground. 

"In  view  of  the  possibility  of  using  water 
that  Is  now  unpotable,  we've  got  to  start 
protecting  It,"  said  Klassen. 

Propoeals  for  reusing  water  will  depend 
on  a  high  degree  of  sewage  treatment.  Pres- 
ently, most  sewage  treatment  plants  clean  a 
ma.xlmum  of  90  per  cent  of  the  Impurities 
from  the  sewage  In  two  stages  of  treatment. 

CAN    BE    90   PERCENT    PURE 

A  third  stage  of  treatment,  called  tertiary 
treatment,  can  clean  99  per  cent  of  the  Im- 
purities. These  third  phase  sewage  treatment 
plants  will  play  a  vital  part  hi  future  water 
reclamation  and  water  management. 

Bacon  said  Chicago  Is  building  a  tertiary 
treatment  pl^nt  In  Hanover  Park.  It  Is  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  In  November  or  De- 
cember at  a  cost  of  11  million  dollars. 

"This  will  be  the  showpiece  of  the  na- 
tion," said  Bacon. 

But  Bacon  said  Chicago  needs  two  more 
projects  for  total  water  quality,  along  with 
tertiary  water  treatment.  One  Is  a  strict  pro- 
gram against  water  pollution.  The  other  Is 
finding  ways  to  separate  se-Aage  from  flood 
waters. 

ADOPTS     I -BILLION    PROGRAM 

"We  are  Just  kidding  ourselves  If  we  have 
one  without  the  other,"  said  Bacon, 

The  Chicago  sanitary  district  guaranteed 
an  effective  fight  against  water  pollution  and 
floods  July  27  by  adopting  a  one  billion  dol- 
lar program  to  last  10  years. 
-  One  part  of  the  program  is  aimed  at  elim- 
inating pollution  from  the  71  miles  of  Chi- 
cago waterways  by  1975  and  making  them 
all  fit  for  swimming,  boating,  and  fishing. 
This  win  be  done  by  building  more  sewer 
lines,  chlorlnatlon  plants,  and  tertiary  treat- 
ment plants. 

A  second  part  calls  for  building  what  is 
known  as  the  deep  tunnel  plan  for  flood 
and  pollution  control,  scheduled  to  begin  by 
1972  in  the  area  near  Lake  Calumet, 

"It  Is  the  most  Imaginative  Idea  In  years." 
said  Bacon. 

BTPASS    SANITARY    PLANTS 

Most  municipal  sewer  systems  were  built 
years  ago  and  combine  storm  and  sanitary 
drains.  When  large  volumes  of  r:»in  water 
rush  Into  the  drains  during  a  storm,  the 
volume  of  water  Is  too  gre.it  for  sanitary 
plants  to  handle. 

The  flow  is  then  sent  thru  bypass  valves, 
which  empty  the  mixture  of  storm  water  and 
raw  sewage  directly  Into  lakes  and  streams. 

The  Ideal  solution  to  this  problem  is  two 
systems — a  sewer  system  to  channel  storm 
waters  directly  into  streams,  and  a  .'-anitary 
system  that  delivers  sewage  to  treatment 
plants.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  cost 
30  to  40  billion  dollars  to  separate  ail  com- 
bined sewer  systems  in  the  United  States. 

DISCUSSES    TTNNEL    FLAN 

The  deep  tunnel  pHn  proposes  to  excavate 
water  storage  tunnels  In  rock  700  to  800  feet 
below  the  ground.  Vertical  shafts  would 
channel  flood  waters  from  the  surface  to  the 
chambers  below.  The  flood  waters  could  be 
stored,  then  pumped  to  the  surface  after 
the  storm  and  released  slowly 

An  additional  advantage  to  the  plan  Is 
that  water,  once  pumped  to  surface  reser- 
voirs, could  be  drawn  back  into  the  ground 
again  to  activate  turbine  generators  to  pro- 
duce electric  power. 


(FYom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.  11.  1967) 
Water  Pollution  Lab  Dedicated  in  Duxuth 
(By  William  Jones) 
Duluth,  Minn.,  August  11. — Ceremonies 
.vere  held  here  today  dedicating  the  flrst 
federal  facility  built  to  study  exclusively  the 
problems  of  pollution  in  fresh  bodies  of 
water  In  the  United  States. 

Construction  work  was  completed  last 
month  on  the  National  Water  Quality  labo- 
ratory, built  at  a  cost  of  2.2  million  dollars 
on  a  13.2-acre  site  overlooking  Lake  Superior. 
The  laboratory  eventually  will  employ  125 
marine  biologists  who  hope  to  find  an 
answer  to  the  growing  problem  of  water  pol- 
lution In  the  nation's  lakes  and  streams. 
warning  from  udall 
The  main  speaker  at  the  ceremonies  was 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  said  the  time  has  come  for  definite 
action  to  be  taken  against  water — and  air — 
pollution. 

"The  time  is  coming — In  many  areas  It  Is 
already  here — when  the  dirty  river  and  the 
belching  smokestack  are  no  longer  the  hall- 
marks of  prosperity,  but  the  hallmarks  of  a 
declining  society,"  Udall  said.  "The  time  for 
hand  wringing  Is  over;  the  time  for  action 
has  come." 

Udall  warned  that  the  nation's  lakes  are 
"in  clear  and  present  danger"  of  being  killed 
off  altogether,  of  being  prematurely  turned 
Into  bogs  and   marshes. 

four  fields   of  study 

Officials  said  the  staff  of  the  new  labora- 
tory will  deal  with  four  aspects  of  water  pol- 
lution. 

The  staff  will  Isolate  and  study  a  variety  of 
marine  organisms;  It  will  conduct  research 
to  determine  whether  pollutants  trigger 
rampant  growth  of  algae;  it  will  make  a 
study  to  see  which  pollutants  kill  aquatic 
insects  and  worms  which  make  up  food  for 
fish;  and  It  will  conduct  research  Into  toxic 
substances  capable  of  killing  entire  fish 
populations. 

The  laboratory  is  the  flrst  to  be  built  for 
the  exclusive  study  of  pollutants  in  fresh 
water.  Laboratories  already  exist  which  con- 
duct research  Into  pollutants  In  salt  water, 
the  officials  said. 

The  laboratory  will  be  operated  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  administra- 
tion, a  part  of  the  department  of  the  in- 
terior, 

biologist   named   director 

Named  as  director  of  the  new  facility  was 
Dr.  Donald  Mount,  36,  an  aquatic  biologist 
specializing  In  the  effects  of  water  pollution 
on  fish.  He  formerly  was  head  of  the  federal 
flsh  toxicology  laboratory  in  Newtown,  O. 

Chlcagoans  attending  the  ceremonies  were 
Vinton  Bacon,  general  superintendent  of  the 
metropolitan  sanitary  district;  John  Egan, 
president  of  the  sanitary  district  board;  and 
Jerome  Stein,  director  of  research  and  con- 
trol for  the  district. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Aug.  12,  1967 1 
How  You  Can  Help  Save  Water  Supply 
(Note. — Water  conservation,  even  In  the 
home,  has  far-reaching  effects.  Ways  to  save 
water  In  the  home  are  told  In  the  last  article 
of  a  series.) 

(By  Casey  Bukro) 

A  drip  here,  a  splash  there  add  up  to  a  lot 
of  wasted  water.  Water  conservation  at  home 
could  become  the  answer  to  demands  for 
quality  water. 

Hints  on  how  to  reduce  water  use  In  in- 
dividual households  come  from  Gerald  S. 
BatalUe,  president  of  BatalUe,  Kane  &  Mc- 
Kle,  Inc.,  of  Barrlngton.  a  consulting  engi- 
neers Arm  The  firm  specializes  in  Industrial 
water  conservation  and  pollution  control. 
stop  water  waste 

"We  must  think  In  terms  of  stopping  waste, 
more  than  In  trying  to  reuse  water  In  the 


home,"  said  BatalUe.  "It's  not  just  a  matter 
of  turning  the  faucets  off  tight.  It  means 
finding  ways  to  conserve  water." 

Needless  flow  Is  the  most  frequent  method 
of  wasting  water  In  a  home,  said  BatalUe. 

Most  men  using  safety  razors  will  run 
hot  tap  water  constantly,  rather  than  fllllng 
the  wash  basin. 

Housewives  frequently  wash  vegetables  In 
the  kitchen  sink  under  a  constant  flow  of 
water.  Instead  of  filling  the  sink. 

WAYS  to  reuse  water 

There  are  a  few  ways  to  reuse  water  In  the 
home,  altho  this  has  been  an  Industrial 
specialty  until  now. 

Water  used  for  water-cooled  aircondiilon- 
Ing  units  should  be  collected  and  reused  for 
sprinkling  the  lawn,  or  washing  the  car. 

Unless  water  In  the  outdoor  swimming 
pool  has  some  ingredients  added  that  are 
harmful  to  giass,  it  also  can  be  used  for 
sprinkling  and  washing. 

PLUG   UP   TUB 

Leaky  faucets  s'nould  always  be  repaired. 
What  seems  like  a  small  drip  adds  up  to 
quite  a  volume  of  water  over  a  24-hour  pe- 
riod, said  BatalUe. 

In  filling  the  tub  for  a  bath,  don't  let  the 
Initial  cold  flow  of  water  drain  away.  Plug 
the  tub  immediately.  Even  tho  the  water  is 
cold  at  flrst,  let  it  flow  into  the  tub  until 
the  water  becomes  hot  enough. 

While  taking  a  shower,  notice  If  the  noz- 
zle Is  sending  a  spray  so  wide  that  little  of 
it  hits  the  body.  It  is  better  to  buy  a  nozzle 
that  can  be  adjusted  to  control  the  span  of 
the  spray,  so  that  less  water  is  used  in  taking 
the  shower. 

"Some  people  will  tell  you  that  they  pay 
a  fixed  sum  for  their  water,  so  no  matter  how 
much  they  use.  it  doesn't  cost  them  any- 
thing extra,"  said  BatalUe. 

Don't  believe  it,  he  asserted.  Water  con- 
sumption affects  the  entire  community. 

BatalUe  cited  a  specific  example  in  Lincoln- 
wood  where  an  industrial  firm  was  prevented 
from  expanding  its  operations  because  it 
could  not  get  permission  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  water  It  gets  dally  from  the  city. 

need   TO   conserve 

BatalUe  pointed  out  that  if  every  house- 
hold in  Llncolnwood  conserved  its  water  sup- 
ply, that  company  and  many  more  would 
receive  additional  water  to  expand  and  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  entire 
community. 

"There  are  industrial  firms  in  the  Chicago 
area  that  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
expanding  their  production  only  thru  water 
conservation.  If  we  can  reduce  their  water 
flow  sufficiently,  we  can  use  that  water  for 
expansion.  Otherwise,  expansion  Is  absolutely 
limited,"  said  Bataille. 

For  that  reason,  industry  has  long  been 
aware  of  the  need  to  find  ways  to  get  more 
work  out  of  water.  With  generally  rising  costs, 
water  is  one  channel  of  possibly  reducing  ex- 
penses. The  water  treatment  industries  and 
Its  technology  now  are  considered  on  the 
threshold  of  tremendous  developments. 

"Water  conservation  equipment  In  Indus- 
try reduces  original  water  consumption  75  to 
80  per  cent,"  said  Bataille.  "We've  got  some 
very  big  accounts  to  back  that  up." 

ANSWER     TO     question 

So,  to  those  who  say,  "Why  bother  to  save 
water?"  Bataille  answers: 

"One  home  practicing  water  conservation 
doesn't  make  much  difference.  But  millions 
of  homes,  all  practicing  water  conservation, 
can  save  enough  water  to  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference. 

"Together  with  all  other  means  of  water 
conservation  In  Industry  and  thru  water  pol- 
lution control.  America  will  have  the  answer 
to  Its  water  shortage  problems  for  a  long 
period  of  years,"  said  Bataille, 
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[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.   13,  1967] 

Water  Purity  Talks  Called  Here 

September  11 

Federal  officials  will  meet  here  Sept.  11 
to  determine  whether  the  Chicago  area  Is 
moNing  fast  enough  to  reduce  pollution  of 
I^ke  Michigan  and  the  Inland  waterways. 

"There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk,  now  we'd 
like  to  see  some  action,"  H.  W.  Poston,  Chi- 
cago regional  director  of  the  federal  water 
pollution  control  division,  United  States 
public  health  service,  said  yesterday. 

Poston  called  the  meeting  'crucial."  not- 
ing that  the  meetings  have  been  at  the  con- 
ference stage  since  March  of  1965. 

"The  next  step  Is  the  hearing  stage,  at 
which  we  will  require  sworn  testimony."  he 
said.  "After  that,  we  go  to  court  for  action 
against  those  who  refuse  to  comply." 

target    date    is    1969 

Poston  noted  that  under  the  federal  water 
pollution  control  act.  treatment  facilities 
are  to  be  completed  by  1969. 

"We've  been  asked  for  time  extensions 
twice  already,"  he  said,  "and  I  think  we'll  be 
asked  for  more  time  at  the  next  meeting," 

Vinton  W.  Bacon,  general  superintendent 
of  the  metropolitan  sanitary  district,  agreed 
that  major  industrial  water  polluters  "may 
ask  for  a  little  more  time." 

He  called  "unrealistic"  the  federal  require- 
ment that  treatment  facilities  be  completed 
by  Dec.  31.  1968.  noting  the  district's  one- 
billion-dollar  cleanup  plan  will  require  10 
years  to  finish. 

PROGRESS    IS    reported 

Bacon  said  most  of  the  Chicago  area's 
major  Industries  are  making  progress  to- 
ward controlling  pollutants  in  the  3  billion 
gallons  of  wastes  they  discharge  each  day 
into  Lake  Michigan  and  the  sanitary  canal 
system. 

United  States  Steel  corporation  officials 
are  about  to  go  to  their  board  for  approval 
of  an  extensive  antl-pollutlon  program,  he 
said.  The  corporation's  South  works,  3226  E. 
89th  St.,  is  listed  as  the  area's  largest  lndu«- 
trlal  water  polluter.  It  discharges  440  mil- 
lion gallons  of  wastes  each  day  Into  Lake 
Michigan,  and  17.8  million  gallons  a  day  Into 
the  Calumet  river. 

IProm  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.  14,  1967) 
Virus   Seen   as    Peril  to   Water — More   Re- 
search Vital,  Asserts  US.  Judge 
(By  Casey  Bukrol 

Science  needs  new  ways  to  control  and  de- 
tect viruses  If  it  expects  to  make  progress 
.igainst  water  pollution. 

"Laboratory  methods  for  isolation  and 
Identification  of  viruses  are  not  practical  for 
routine  use  in  the  testing  of  water."  said  Al- 
bert B.  Marls,  a  Philadelphia  federal  District 
court  judge.  His  recommendations  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  court  settled  a  45- 
year-old  legal  battle  over  diversion  of  water 
from  Lake  Michigan  last  June. 

LACK   adequate  TOOLS 

"There  is  not  known  at  this  time  any  tech- 
nique adaptable  to  field  operating  conditions 
which  can  Insure  the  consistent  removal  of 
all  viruses  from  a  raw  water  supply  subject 
to  sewage  pollution,"  said  Marls  in  his  report. 

"Present  chemical  techniques  do  not  pro- 
vide adequate  tools  .  .  .  for  the  Inactlvatlon 
of  viruses  In  sewage." 

Marts  singled  out  the  science  of  virology 
as  one  of  the  emerging  weapons  against  wa- 
ter pollution,  altho  he  described  virology  as 
"virtually  In  its  infancy" 

Virology  Is  the  branch  of  science  that  deals 
with  viruses,  submlcroscopic  infective  agents 
that  cause  various  diseases  in  man,  plants, 
and  animals. 

MAY    CAUSE    OTHER    ILLS 

Infectious  hepatitis  is  the  only  viral  dis- 
ease positively  known  to  be  trariBmltted  by 
drinking  water.  But  Marls  added ; 


"Tne  failure  to  identify  other  viral  diseases 
as  watsr-borne  may  be  due  to  the  general 
1 'ck  of  information  on  the  clinical  Illnesses 
that  many  of  the  viruses  produce.  .  .  .  Public 
health  statistics  are  commonly  limited  to  a 
few  diseases  which  are  serious  and  epidemic, 
and  unu  not  Indicate  significant  differences 
In  the  incidence  of  viral  diseases  as  between 
communities  which  use  polluted  sources  of 
water  and  those  whlc*h  do  not." 

one  of  eight  contaminants 

Altho  Infectious  agents  are  only  one  of 
eight  classes  of  water  pollution,  they  are  be- 
coming increasingly  important. 

"Sanitary  engineering  and  public  health 
authorities  are  expressing  increased  co::icern 
over  the  potential  toxic  effects  of  newly  de- 
veloped organic  chemical  contaminants  pres- 
ent in  public  wat«r  supplies,"  said  Maris. 

Bacterial  pollution  up  to  2I2  miles  offshore 
from  Chicago  often  is  dangerously  high,  said 
Maris.  Chicago  gets  Its  water  supply  from 
the  lake. 

"Chicago's  water  treatment  plants  were 
not  designed  and  cannot  undertake  to  re- 
move from  the  raw  water  all  chemical  con- 
taminants which  might  be  injurious  to  pub- 
lic health,"  Maris  said. 

NO  method  of  treatment 

"There  are  no  adequate  procedures  for 
identification  of  such  substances  under  con- 
ditions of  routine  water  production,  there 
is  no  known  treatment  for  removal  of  such 
substances  if  their  presence  were  established, 
and  there  Is  not  adequate  information  as  to 
which  chemicals  are  dangerous  to  human 
health,  or  in  what  quantities." 

Maris  said  that  until  there  Is  more  scien- 
tific knowledge  about  viruses,  it  would  be 
best  for  public  health  agencies  to  keep  all 
pollution  containing  viruses  out  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.  15,  19671 

Toxic  Algae  Blamed  for  Big  Alewite  Kill 

(By  William  Jones) 

A  leading  marine  biologist  said  yesterday 
that  Chicago's  dead  alewlfe  problem  was 
caused  by  an  overproduction  of  toxic  algae 
which  thrive  In  polluted  water. 

Dr,  Louis  Williams,  a  research  acquatlc 
biologist  who  specializes  In  the  study  of  algae 
at  the  national  water  control  laboratory  In 
Duluth.  Minn  .  was  called  In  by  the  federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  administration 
[WPCAl  in  Chicago  to  study  the  city's 
alewlfe  problem.  He  made  his  report  to  the 
administration  on  July  6,  but  Its  contents 
were  not  disclosed. 

report  is  disputed 

Williams'  report  was  disputed  by  Dr. 
Donald  I.  Mount,  director  of  the  water  qual- 
ity laboratory,  who  said  there  Is  no  evidence 
as  yet  to  conclude  what  Is  killing  alewlves. 
Mount,  whose  specialty  Is  fish  toxicology, 
said  the  algae  were  present  in  the  water  be- 
fore the  alewlves  sUirted  dying  off.  He  called 
the  Williams  report  "no  more  than  a  theory." 

According  to  Williams,  the  alewlves  are 
killed  by  the  toxic  blue-green  algae,  which 
reproduce  and  thrive  In  warm,  polluted  water 
such  as  that  found  In  the  waters  of  southern 
Lake  Michigan  In  May  and  June.  He  said 
the  pollutants  were  probably  from  Industrial 
waste. 

The  blue-green  algae  are  so  toxic,  said 
Dr.  Williams,  that  four  dogs  died  of  convul- 
sions In  Minnesota  two  weeks  ago  aft«r 
drinking  from  a  lake  swarming  with  the  tiny 
plant  particles.  In  concentrated  quantities, 
he  added,  the  algae  are  capable  of  killing 
human  beings.  The  algae  have  been  blamed 
for  a  large  number  of  deaths  of  flsh  and 
ducks  in  the  Ohio  river  Industrial  regions. 
basis  of  conclusions 

Dr  Williams  based  his  conclusions  on 
water  samples  and  a  study  of  the  stomach 
contents  of  dead  alewives. 


"All  of  the  alewlves  I  studied  had  con- 
sumed large  amounts  of  the  toxic  algae." 
Williams  said. 

H.  W.  Poston.  director  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  WPCA,  said  he  had  asked  Dr.  Williams 
to  study  the  problem.  Poston  said  he  had 
not  released  Dr.  Williams'  report  because  a 
number  of  other  reports  have  been  submitted 
to  his  office  by  experts. 

CROUP    STUDTINO    PROBLEM 

Poston  said  all  reports  have  been  turned 
over  to  a  joint  task  force  that  Is  studying  the 
problem  In  Washington.  The  group  is  headed 
by  Stanley  Cain,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
department  of  Interior. 

Poston  termed  the  Williams  report  "a  cur- 
sory review  of  data  and  not  the  result  of 
research." 

The  report  is  the  latest  In  a  number  of 
reasons  given  as  the  cause  for  the  dead 
alewlves.  Other  causes  are  listed  as  a  thyroid 
condition  in  the  fish,  the  after  effects  of 
spawning,  simple  old  age,  and  the  inability 
to  adjust  to  the  Great  Lakes.  The  alewlfe, 
originally  a  salt  wat«r  flsh,  migrated  In  huge 
numbers  into  the  Great  Lakes  after  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  was  opened. 


[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Aug.  15.  1967] 

Industries  Cooperate  on  Pollution: 

Bacon 

Vinton  W.  Bacon,  superintendent  of  the 
sanitary  district,  said  yesterday  that  nearly 
all  industries  In  Cook  county  "are  cooper- 
ating to  the  fullest  extent  possible"  with 
state  and  federal  guidelines  for  installation 
of  industrial  anti-pollution  equipment  along 
Chicago  area  waterways. 

He  denied  a  report  that  the  district  has 
singled  out  certain  industries  for  failure  to 
correct  pollution  problems,  adding:  "We 
don't  make  lists.  We  take  court  action 
against  violators  Even  In  extreme  cases  co- 
operation by  Industry  has  been  excellent  " 

Bacon  labeled  as  "inaccurate,  misleading, 
and  distorted"  a  list  published  Saturday  by 
a  Chicago  newspaper  which  described  15 
major  industries  as  major  water  polluters. 
The  list,  he  said,  was  taken  from  a  June  21 
Inventory  of  industries  which  discharge 
wastes,  not  necessarily  pollutants,  into  Chi- 
cago area  waterways. 

He  said  only  four  of  95  Industries  listed 
in  the  inventory  have  failed  to  comply  with 
guidelines  and  timetables  for  Installation  of 
new  waste  treatment  facilities. 

The  industries  are  Trumball  Asphalt 
company,  95th  street  and  Archer  avenue. 
Summit';  Electro  Coating  company,  9530 
Alnslle  St.,  SchlUer  Park;  U.  B.  S.  company, 
Lemont;  and  Hendrickson  Manufacturing 
company.  8001  W.  47th  st  ,  Lyons. 

In  hearings  set  for  10  a.m.  Aug.  26  the 
companies  will  be  asked  to  explain  reasons 
for  the  pollution  and  outline  plans  for  cor- 
rective action.  Failure  to  comply  could  re- 
sult In  action  to  shut  down  the  plants  or 
fines  of  up  to  $100  a  day  for  each  day  the 
violations  continue. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.  19,  1967] 

Lakes  Wastes  May  Force  Sewer  Plan — 

Interstate  System  Is  Outlined 

(By  William  Jones) 

Milwaukee,  August  18.— Pollution  In  Lake 
Michigan  has  reached  such  critical  levels  that 
an  interstate  sewage  system  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  deterioration  such  as  occurred 
In  Lake  Erie,  a  water  expert  warned  to- 
day. 

Dr.  Alfred  M.  Beeton,  a  biology  consultant 
and  assistant  director  of  the  center  for  Great 
Lakes  studv.  said  marine  biologists  and  other 
water  experts  believe  Lake  Michigan  has 
reached  the  same  stage  as  when  rapid  de- 
terioration began  In  Lake  Erie 

Erie,  considered  the  most  polluted  of  the 
five  Great  Lakes,  "aged"  1.000  years  in  the 
past  half  century  from  Industrial  and  mu- 
nicipal wastes,  Beeton  said. 
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LINK  DfDDSTRT,  CTTIZS 

Beeton.  who  also  Is  a  consultant  to  the 
army  corps  of  engineers,  said  the  concept  of 
the  massive  trl -state  sewer  system  would  link 
Indiistry  and  municipalities  from  Milwaukee 
to  Michigan  City.  Ind.  Waste  would  be  treated 
at  central  p>olnts  within  the  system  t)elore 
entering  the  Illinois  river  thru  the  Chicago 
Sanitary  and  Ship  canal. 

■■This  Is  by  no  means  the  only  stretch  of 
lake  where  drastic  action  Is  needed  to  halt 
pollution."  Beeton  said.  "But  In  the  future 
this  area  wUl  be  subjected  to  even  gre.iter 
demands  from  Industries  and  municipalities 
along  the  shoreline." 

Beeton  said  that,  In  the  last  year,  tests 
also  have  Indicated  that  the  southern  part 
of  Green  bay,  which  flows  Into  Lake  Michi- 
gan's northwest  corner,  now  Is  as  polluted  as 
the  western  part  of  Lake  Hlrie. 

DSSIKABLE  nSH  DISAPPEAR 

"In  addition  to  the  disappearance  of  de- 
sirable fish,  we  have  found  a  marked  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  organisms  that 
thrive  In  heavily  polluted  waters."  Beeton 
said.  These  studies  Include  the  disappearance 
of  the  May  fly.  Beeton  said,  considered  a 
major  turning  point  In  the  rapid  deterioration 
of  Lake  Erie. 

Beeton  warned  that  communltlps  on  Lake 
Michigan  should  not  be  overconfldent  that 
the  lake  has  thus  far  resisted  pollution  more 
effectively  than  has  Lake  Erie. 

"Erie  is  a  much  smaller  body  of  water  and 
has  a  greater  population  demand  along  its 
shoreline."  Beeton  said.  "However,  those  at- 
tempting to  reverse  Erie's  pollution  have  an 
advantage  In  Its  location. " 

Erie  Is  among  the  chain  of  four  Great 
Lakes  and  receives  a  cleansing  flow  from 
Lake  Superior  and  Huron,  according  to  Bee- 
ton. This  flow  theoretically  could  cleanse 
Erie  In  three  years,  he  said. 

The  long  term  outlook  for  Lake  Michigan  Is 
not  as  encouraging.  Beeton  said.  Lake  Michi- 
gan is  isolated  from  the  chain  and  depends 
on  its  tributaries,  which  also  are  polluted. 
he  said. 

Beeton  also  noted  that  Lake  Michigan's 
deep  waters  are  relatively  clear  because  the 
coastal  and  off-shore  waters  do  not  readily 
mix  because  of  wave  patterns. 

■At  the  present  time  this  is  fortunate," 
Beeton  s.Ud.  "but  If  the  lake  ever  becomes 
entirely  pMslluted  It  will  become  a  major 
deterrent  to  reversing  deterioration." 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.  22.  19671 

Bacon   Pledges  Fvll  Report  on  Pollution 

(By  Casey  Bukro) 

Vinton  Bacon,  general  superintendent  of 
the  sanitary  district,  said  yesterday  that  he 
Intends  to  testify  next  Tuesday  that  the 
district  Is  the  chief  water  polluter  in  the 
Chicago  area. 

Bacon  said  he  has  been  told  to  "name 
names"  at  the  hearing  before  the  Illinois 
Water  Pollution  and  Water  Resources  com- 
mission in  the  State  of  Illinois  building,  160 
N.  La  Salle  St. 

EIGHT    ASKED    TO    TESTIFY 

Bacon  was  one  of  eight  top  level  experts 
named  yesterday  by  Rep.  Carl  L.  Klein  [R., 
Chicago],  chairman  of  the  commission,  to 
testify  before  the  commission  on  water  pol- 
lution problems. 

Also  named  to  testify  were: 

William  C.  Ackermann,  chief  of  the  Il- 
linois water  siu-vey,  on  ground  and  surface 
water  supplies. 

Milton  Fikarsky,  Chicago  commissioner  of 
public  works,  on  Chicago's  plans  for  low 
level   tunnels  to   store  flood   waters. 

LAKE  BASINS  EYED 

John  Gulllou.  chief  waterways  engineer 
of  the  Illinois  department  of  public  works 
and  buildings,  on  a  plan  in  which  three 
basins  would  be  constructed  a  mile  offshore 
at  Chicago  to  collect  Industrial  wastes  and 


flood  runoff.  The  plan,  first  proposed  in  1942, 
is  designed  to  eliminate  Industrial  pollution 
of  the  lake. 

Col.  John  E.  Bennett  of  the  army  corps  of 
engineers,  on  the  corps'  present  policy  of 
dumping  dredglngs  from  the  Calumet  and 
Chicago  rivers. 

Clarence  Klassen,  chief  sanitary  engineer 
of  the  sanitary  district,  on  Industrial  water 
use  standards  in  Cook  county. 

W.  H.  Poston,  supervisor  of  the  federal 
water  pollution  control  administration  in  the 
Chicago  area,  on  pollution  problems  in  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  Chicago  and  Calumet 
rivers. 

Prank  DlLuzlo.  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

kerifeb  sounds  call  to  battle  on  state's 
Polluted  Air.  Water 

(By  Robert  Howard) 

SPRiNcriELD,  III.,  August  21. — Gov.  Kemer 
took  the  final  step  today  to  submit  to  a  1968 
referendum  a  proposed  billion  dollar  bond 
Issue  to  finance  programs  to  combat  air  and 
water  pollution. 

The  governor  signed  a  series  of  bipartisan 
bills  In  the  presence  of  officials  of  conserva- 
tion and  sportsmen's  organizations  who  are 
counted  upon  to  help  rally  support  for  the 
anti-pollution  program,  the  biggest  in  the 
state's  history. 

PRIMARY    SOURCES    OF    LIVES 

"Water  and  air  are  the  primary  sources  of 
our  lives,  wealth,  and  enjoyment,"  Kemer 
said  In  a  statement.  "Protecting  these  life- 
giving  measures  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
challenges  of  modern  society.  Pollution  is  the 
cancer  of  our  natural  resources.  Unlike  the 
human  disease  for  which  no  cause  i.s  known. 
we  do  know  the  causes  of  pollution.  We  have 
the  motivation,  the  obligation,  and  a  wealth 
of  skills.  Now  we  need  the  support  of  the 
people  who  hold  the  future  of  Illinois  In  their 
hands." 

Both  the  bond  Issue  and  a  constitutional 
convention  proposal  will  be  on  the  Nov.  5. 
1968,  ballots. 

"The  fund  will  generate  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  In  federal  match- 
ing grants  which  otherwise  would  not  be 
available  to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments." Kerner  said. 

Graves  is  planning  a  major  campaign  to 
get  public  support  for  the  bond  issues. 

vetoes  one  bond  BILL 

Kerner  vetoed  a  million  dollar  bond  bill 
introduced  by  Klein  and  signed  a  duplicate 
measure  by  Rep.  William  A.  Redmond  [D.. 
Bensenvillel. 

The  governor  approved  another  series  of 
bills  designed  to  encourage  business  firms  to 
install  pollution  control  facilities.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  reduce  taxes,  the  state  revenue  depart- 
ment Is  authorized  to  assess  such  equipment 
on  a  basis  of  productivity. 

Sen.  Arthur  W.  Oottschalk  |R.,  Floosmoor], 
the  chief  sponsor,  said  that  expensive  pol- 
lution control  equipment  adds  little  to  the 
productivity  of  a  factory  and  should  not  be 
taxed  at  the  standard  rates. 

Recreational  development  is  part  of  the 
billion  dollar  program  worked  out  by  Gene 
H.  Graves,  state  director  of  business  and 
economic  development. 

Rep.  Carl  Klein  [R.,  Chicago],  who  made 
the  final  decisions  In  working  out  a  legisla- 
tive compromise,  allocated  200  million  dol- 
lars for  recreational  and  conservation  pur- 
poses. Of  that  total,  50  millions  Is  to  go  to 
local  governments  as  grants. 

LOAN  SYSTEM  TOLD 

Under  the  Klein  financial  plan.  410  mUllon 
dollars  will  be  loaned  to  local  governments 
and  private  industry,  and  eventually  will  be 
recovered  by  the  state. 

Tills  will  allow  local  governments  to  get 
lower  Interest  rates  on  guaranteed  loans  for 
construction    of    pure    water    plants,    sewer 


systems  and  sewage  treatment  plants.  Thru 
the  same  system,  industries  wlU  be  aided  in 
the  purchase  of  equipment  needed  to  control 
water  and  air  pollution. 

An  additional  200  million  dollars  will  be 
given  to  local  governments  as  grants. 


[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.  24,  1967] 
Officials     Hail     Spending     for    Pollution 

War— BiLLiON-DoLLAR  Bond  To  Be  Sought 

State,  federal,  and  city  officials  yesterday 
hailed  a  proposed  one  billion  dollar  bond 
Issue  as  a  significant  step  forward  in  the  ac- 
celerated battle  against  water  and  air  pol- 
lution. 

Gov.  Kerner  signed  bills  Monday  to  submit 
the  question  to  the  voters  Nov.  5,  1968. 

Afterward  Rep.  Carl  L.  Klein  [R.,  Chicago], 
whose  bill  for  the  bond  Issue  was  vetoed  by 
Gov.  Kerner  In  favor  of  one  introduced  by 
Rep.  William  A.  Redmond  (D.,  Bensenvllle], 
questioned  the  validity  of  the  proposition  be- 
cause the  name  of  the  administering  agency 
was  not  exactly  the  same  In  companion  bills. 

WATER    BOARD   DISAGREE 

Clarence  W.  Klassen,  chief  of  the  state 
sanitary  water  board,  said  he  did  not  agree 
with  Klein, 

"From  what  I  know  about  it.  there  Is  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  we've  estab- 
lished a  pure  wat«r  board  that  will  have 
necessary  authority  to  administer  the  bond 
issue.  I'd  be  very  much  surprised  if  it  were 
otherwise." 

Klassen  noted  that  more  than  half  the 
money  Is  to  fight  water  and  air  pollution  and 
to  insure  a  public  water  supply. 

"It  is  the  most  complete  program  for  water 
resources  of  any  of  the  states,"  Klassen  said. 

All  Illinois  cities  will  not  take  advantage 
of  the  bond  Issue,  but  It  will  be  "the  major 
step  that  Is  necessary  as  an  Incentive,"  Klas- 
sen stated. 

PRAISED    BY    BACON 

Vinton  Bacon,  general  superintendent  of 
the  sanitary  district,  said  the  measure  is 
especially  significant  for  providing  an  inte- 
grated approach  to  water  resources  develop- 
ment, pollution,  flood  control,  and  recreation. 

"This  is  a  great  step  forward,"  B.^con  .said. 

The  issue  would  authorize  loans  and  grants 
to  municipalities  for  construction  and  would 
enable  ludvistry  to  secure  guaranteed  loans. 

"We're  certainly  in  accord  with  this  step." 
said  Robert  Schneider,  deputy  regional  di- 
rector of  the  federal  water  pollution  control 
administration.  With  state  participation. 
Schneider  pointed  out,  local  governments 
which  previously  obtained  a  30  per  cent  fed- 
eral contribution  for  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities  could  obtain  as  much  as 
55  per  cent. 

"There  Is  no  thought  that  this  will  solve 
all  the  problems  of  the  state  forever,  but  it 
will  give  a  tremendous  boost  to  make  won- 
derful progress  in  the  next  10  years,"  said 
John  Guillou,  chief  waterways  engineer  of 
the  Illinois  department  of  public  works. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Aug.  24,  1967] 

Reports  Lake  PoLLtrrioN  Gains 

(By  James  'Vuenger) 

Washington,  August  23. — Federal  officials 
are  convinced  that  they  are  on  the  road 
to  cleaning  up  pollution  in  Lake  Michigan, 
but  they  don't  expect  any  visible  results  for 
at  least  three  years. 

While  the  legislative  machinery  now  ex- 
ists to  crack  down  on  polluters,  they  say. 
the  clean-up  effort  will  be  lengthened  by  the 
need  for  more  research  and  for  the  tremen- 
dous sums  of  money  to  finance  it. 

Theodore  Radja.  an  anti-pollution  enforce- 
ment specialist  for  the  department  of  the 
interior,  said  that  the  department  is  satisfied 
with  the  promises  from  steel  and  chemical 
companies  along  the  Illinois-Indiana  shore 
of  the  lake  to  Install  anti-pollution  machin- 
ery. 
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KEEP    TABS    ON    PROMISES 

But  the  government  is  watching  closely  to 
see  that  the  companies  keep  their  word, 
Badja  said. 

"It  will  be  hard  for  them  to  back  down 
from  their  promises."  he  said.  "But  this  stuff 
I  in  the  lake]  won't  be  cleaned  up  overnight. 
The  program  will  take  3  to  7  years  to  com- 
plete, and  we  won't  see  any  real  progress 
until  1970." 

The  interior  department  estimates  that  it 
will  take  250  million  dollars  from  Industry, 
cities,  and  the  government  for  a  program  to 
remedy  the  pollution  In  the  lake. 

An  estimate  by  the  Senate  public  works 
subcommittee  on  air  and  water  pollution 
goes  much  higher.  As  of  last  year,  it  said,  462 
millions  thru  1972  from  all  sources  was 
needed  to  clean  up  the  lake. 

GETS   U.S.    FUNDS 

This  year  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol administration,  keystone  of  the  govern- 
ment's anti-pollution  campaign,  provided 
6.2  million  dollars  to  Illinois  as  matching 
funds  for  sewage  treatment  facilities. 

The  portion  that  was  allocated  for  Lake 
Miclilgan's  cleanup  was  not  available. 

An  administration  spxjkesman  character- 
ized the  agency's  role  as  primarily  a  watch- 
dog which  is  "only  in  the  picture  because 
of  the  faults  of  the  states." 

While  the  agency  has  embarked  on  a  far- 
reaching  program  of  research  and  evaluation 
in  the  fight  against  pollution.  It  emphasizes 
that  It  expects  the  states  to  take  the  major 
role. 

LACK  OP  FUNDS 

The  spokesman,  noting  that  Supt.  Vinton 
Bacon  of  the  metropolitan  sanitary  district 
has  complained  of  a  lack  of  available  federal 
funds  for  fighting  pollution,  said  that  the 
F.W.P.C.A.  can't  get  all  the  money  it  wants. 

For  Instance,  the  clean  water  restoration 
act  of  1966  authorized  450  million  dollars  In 
fiscal  1968  for  grants  to  localities  across  the 
nation  to  help  build  sewage  treatment  plants. 
.\dmmlsUation  budget-cutters  reduced  this 
to  203  millions. 

Richard  Grvindy.  a  professional  assistant 
to  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  air  and  water 
pollution,  laid  the  blame  squarely  on  the 
states  for  the  pollution  problem  that  exists. 

NOTHING  FOR  20  YEARS 

"Nobody  did  anything  for  20  years,"  Grundy 
said.  "The  treatment  plants  that  were  built 
were  geared  only  to  current  needs,  with  no 
thought  of  the  future." 

Grundy  said  that  because  Lake  Michigan  Is 
used  as  a  dumping  ground,  it  and  the  other 
Great  Lakes  have  been  subject  of  many  sur- 
veys, but  he  added  that  onlv  in  the  last  5 
years  or  so  has  the  point  been  reached  where 
scientists  can  make  long-range  recommenda- 
tions for  cleaning  up  the  lakes. 

The  F.W.P.C.A.  is  depending  on  two  basic 
legislative  tools ,  as  backbones  for  Its  anti- 
pollution campaign. 

GOVERNMENT  TO  ACT 

One  Is  the  ^lean  water  restoration  act 
passed  last  year,  which  authorized  appropria- 
tion of  3.9  billion  dollars  in  grants  to  help 
build  sewage  treatment  plants,  perform  re- 
search, and  help  states  establish  water  pollu- 
tion control  programs. 

The  other  one  was  the  water  quality  act  of 
1965.  which  demands  the  establishment  of 
water  quality  st.andards.  If  the  states  don't 
set  standards  for  Interstate  waters  within 
their  borders — and  come  up  with  a  plan  to 
meet  them — the  government  is  to  do  It. 

(ininois  has  submitted  its  standards. 
They're  now  being  reviewed  by  the  F.W.P.C.A. 
and  a  decision  is  expected  soon.) 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  antl-pollutlon 
program  on  the  federal  level  has  been  the 
fragmentation  of  authority.  One  legislative 
assistant  on  Capitol  Hill  has  been  trying  for 
six  months  to  find  out  who  Is  doing  what, 


and  he  estimated  that  the  job  will  take  two 
more  months. 

Grundy  said  that  while  pollution  in  Lake 
Michigan  is  bad,  it  is  nowhere  near  the  point 
that  has  tieen  reached  In  Lake  Erie  and  Is 
still  capable  of  control  If  the  government, 
the  states,  and  municipalities  can,  in  the 
next  few  years,  get  the  public  to  support  an 
all-out  flght  against  It. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Aug.  25.  1967] 
Pollution   Siphoning  Off  Lake   Erie  Life 

(By   Casey  Bukro  and  William  Jones) 

Cleveland,  August  24. — A  polluted  lake 
dies  violently. 

It  suffocates  fish,  tosses  unpleasant  vegeta- 
ble growths  onto  its  beaches  and  fills  the  air 
along  Its  shorelines  with  the  stench  of  un- 
treated wastes. 

Lake  Erie  is  in  the  final  throes  of  a  prema- 
ture death,  slowly  choking  on  its  heavily 
polluted  tributaries  and  shoreline.  There  Is 
little  relief  in  sight,  water  experts  warn,  and 
Erie  now  Is  dying  so  fast  that  it  may  become 
America's  Dead  sea. 

All  lakes  eventually  die  thru  a  normal 
process  called  eutrophlcation. 

MAN     SPEEDS     UP     PROCESS 

But  Erie  would  have  lived  for  thousands 
of  yeais  and  perhaps  even  survived  the  hu- 
man race  If  man  had  not  settled  on  its  shores 
and  began  his  methodic  execution.  By  speed- 
ing up  the  aging  process  with  indu.strlal  and 
municipal  wastes,  man  has  polluted  Erie  to 
the  point  where  today  It  is  like  a  child  with 
progeria — that  rare  disease  that  accelerates 
the  life  cycle  so  the  victim  may  die  of  old 
age  at  10. 

Erie  is  not  alone.  Experts  now  are  warning 
that  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Ontario  may 
be  next. 

What  has  happened — and  Is  happening — 
can  be  studied  In  two  categories.  They  are 
Erie's  tributaries  and  Its  open  waters. 

Nearly  all  the  lake's  major  tributaries  are 
so  heavily  polluted  that  in  many  areas  they 
support  no  biological  life.  The  Detroit  river 
flows  into  Erie  at  its  western  end  carrying 
phenols,  acids,  iron  and  oil  wastes  from  In- 
dustry. 

POOR     SEWAGE     SYSTEM 

Combined  with  the  outpour  from  this 
great  industrial  complex  Is  the  flow  of  munic- 
ipal wastes  from  3  million  persons  that  Is 
treated  In  a  horse  and  buggy  sewage  system. 
Detroit  gives  Its  sewage  only  "primary"  treat- 
ment, which  means  only  certain  solids  are 
removed. 

On  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake.  In  and 
around  Cleveland,  a  series  of  polluted  tribu- 
taries carry  the  same  wastes  plus  polluted 
runoffs  from  Ohio  farmlands  into  Erie. 

The  Cuyahoga  river,  which  enters  Erie 
here,  Is  a  huge  gutter  for  industry  and  the 
citv. 

Similar  conditions  are  repeated  in  Toledo. 
Erie,  and  Buffalo  and  no  one  knows  how 
much  pollution  is  pouring  into  the  lake. 

As  these  nutrients  enter  the  water,  they 
overenrich  the  lake  to  the  point  where  micro- 
scopic plant  growths  called  algae  proliferate. 
Some  wash  ashore  to  rot  and  ruin  swimming 
areas.  The  rest  settles  to  the  bottom  to  pro- 
vide food  for  plant  life  which  in  turn  robs 
the  water  of  oxygen. 

Aquatic  life  becomes  more  and  more  the 
anerobic  [nonoxygen)  type  such  as  blood 
worms.  They  are  the  primeval  forms  of  life 
that  will  continue  to  inhabit  a  lake  after 
weed  growth  has  reduced  it  to  a  swamp. 

A  mass  of  algae  me,jsuring  800  square  miles 
and  2  feet  deep  now  lies  in  the  western  basin 
of  Erie.  It  represents  a  tragic  preview  of  what 
may  lie  ahead. 

Erie,  in  some  ways,  is  more  susceptible  to 
a  premature  death  from  pollution.  It  is  only 
the  fourth  largest  of  the  five  Great  Lakes 
and  Is  a  puddle  when  its  depths  are  com- 
pared to  the  gulfs  that  form  Lakes  Michigan. 
Superior.  Huron,  and  Ontario. 


POLLtmON    BY     DETROIT 

This  same  shallowness,  however,  could  help 
the  lake  recover  if  pollution  ever  is  halted, 
according  to  water  experts.  Erie  receives  a 
cleansing  flow  from  both  Superior  and  Huron, 
but  the  flow  now  is  polluted  by  Detroit. 

Lake  Michigan,  which  now  is  showing  some 
of  the  symptoms  Erie  displayed  15  years  ago, 
would  not  be  as  fortunate.  It  is  the  isolated 
Great  Lake  and  receives  no  assistance  from 
the  others  In  cleansing  Its  waters. 

"If  Michigan  goes,  it's  gone  forever,"  pre- 
dicted a  federal  water  pollution  expert  here, 
"It's  as  simple  as  that." 

Even  with  the  potential  of  Erie's  cleansing 
flow,  federal  officials  here  are  not  optimistic 
about  Its  chances  for  recovery.  Too  much  has 
happened  In  the  last  50  years. 

CARP     ARE    thriving 

The  blue  pike  and  whiteflsh  are  gone.  The 
flesh  ol  other  fish  has  an  undesirable  taste 
and  such  scavengers  as  carp  are  thriving. 

Swimming  and  water  skiing  have  been  cur- 
tailed because  of  high  bacterial  counts  and 
dead  plants  and  fish  on  the  beaches.  Miles 
of  sandy  beaches  on  each  side  of  Cleveland 
now  are  posted  with  signs  reading  "if  you 
must  swim  here — please  observe  the  following 
safety  regulations:" 

The  word  "must"  Is  underlined,  a  reminder 
that  Erie's  filthy  water  may  well  result  In 
an  upset  stomach,  ear  ache,  or  even  worse 
if  It  Is  used  for  swimming.  Cleveland  resi- 
dents drive  35  miles  to  find  swimming  areas 
where  the  bacterial  count  is  low  enough  for 
safe  swimming. 

Boat  owners  refuse  to  take  their  crafts  In 
certain  areas  because  of  the  oily  material 
that  clings  to  the  sides. 

BEACH   IS   CLOSED 

A  beach  in  the  pleasant  middle  class  Cleve- 
land suburb  of  Euclid  has  been  closed  for 
years  because  of  high  bacterial  counts  in  the 
water.  It  Is  adjacent  to  a  series  of  storm 
sewers  that  carry  the  untreated  wastes  of  21 
industries  directly  into  the  lake. 

The  owner  of  a  small  fishing  bait  and  boat 
renta!  business  on  the  other  side  of  the  sewer 
pipes  has  been  told  the  city-owned  property 
he  leases  soon  will  be  used  for  an  addition 
to  the  community's  sewage  treatment  plant. 

"It's  Just  as  well,"  said  Forest  [Woody] 
Dadlow,  who  has  operated  the  boat  rental 
business  since  1959.  "Fishermen  don't  come 
here  any  more  because  the  pike  and  whiteflsh 
are  gone.  I'm  selling  my  boats  one  by  one  this 
summer." 

Dadlow  said  he  has  watched  dead  fish  float 
ashore  moments  after  brackish  yellow  water 
gushes  into  the  lake  from  the  pipes. 

LAKE    is    dying 

In  1960,  the  federal  government  took  ac- 
tion and  ordered  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  lake.  Some  200  experts  took  part  In  the 
investigation  of  Erie's  problem  and  con- 
cluded that  the  lake  was  indeed  dying. 

Since  then,  more  sewage  plants  have  been 
planned  and  built  and  some  Industries  are 
installing  filters  In  an  attempt  to  stop  using 
Erie  and  its  tributaries  as  a  convenient  waste 
disposal  area. 

The  present  program  will  not  reverse  the 
damage  already  done,  water  experts  say. 
They  merely  hope  it  will  slow  down  the 
present  rate  of  deterioration.  The  nutrient 
cycle  may  be  so  well  established,  they  point 
out,  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  return  Erie 
to  Its  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  Erie  Is  as  good 
as  dead. 

[From  the  Chicago   (HI.)  Tribune. 
Aug.  26,  1967] 
Cleveland's  Polluted  Rr-ee  Is  a  Potential 
Fire  Threat 
(By  Casey  Bukro  and  William  Jones) 
Cleveland.  August  25.— The  polluted  Cuya- 
hoga river  running  thru  the  heart  of  this  city 
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Is  one  of  the  few  rivers  In  the  world  that  is  a 
tire  hazard. 

City  ofllclals  here  say  there  U  always  the 
chance  that  anyone  careless  with  a  match 
could  set  Are  to  huge  oil  slicks  and  massive 
formations  of  oU-soaked  debris  floating  on 
the  river. 

The  last  Cuyahoga  river  fire,  In  November, 
1952,  destroyed  three  tugboats  and  three 
downtown  buildings  at  a  cost  of  one  million 
dollars.  A  few  precautlona  have  since  been 
taken. 

SUBJECT    OF    JOKES 

Altho  the  condition  of  the  Cuyahoga  river 
is  of  major  concern  to  the  people  of  Cleve- 
land, they  do  tell  Jokes  about  It. 

Some  say  that  anyone  who  falls  into  the 
Cuyahoga  does  not  drown — he  decays. 

Pollution  experts  here  will  say  only  that 
the  Cuyahoga  river  is  one  of  the  most  heavily 
polluted  waterways  In  the  country  today. 

The  Cuyahoga  Is  one  of  three  rivers  spew- 
ing fllth  into  Lake  Erie  in  the  Cleveland  area. 
Authorities  agree  that  the  Cuyahoga  is  the 
worst.  It  Is  one  of  the  major  reasons  that 
Lake  Erie  is  polluted. 

EXAMPLE    or    POLLUTION 

It  also  Is  an  example  of  what  becomes  of  a 
river  that  Is  used  for  a  waste  disposal  over  a 
long  period  by  industries  and  communities. 

The  worst  of  the  pollution  is  found  In  the 
last  five  miles  of  the  river  before  It  empties 
Into  Cleveland  harbor  and  Lake  Erie.  Cleve- 
land's major  Industries,  including  steel 
plants,  oil  refineries,  paint  and  vArnish  plants. 
meat  packers,  chemical  plants  and  a  tar  dis- 
tillery, line  the  banks  in  downtown  Cleveland. 

SMELLS    LIKE    RUST 

This  stretch  of  river  is  "grossly  polluted," 
said  Glenn  Pratt,  a  federal  pollution  c/jntrol 
agent  In  Cleveland,  while  trying  to  find  words 
to  describe  the  lower  Cuyahoga  river.  "You've 
got  to  see  it  to  believe  It." 

Seeing  pollution  in  this  river  does  not  make 
it  any  more  believable. 

At  the  mouth,  the  water  Is  orange  from 
dense  concentrations  of  iron  wastes.  The 
water  also  smells  like  rusty  Iron. 

Further  upstream,  the  water  bubbles  with 
a  brisk  patter  where  several  feet  of  Industrial 
wastes  lie  on  the  bottom — rotting  and  form- 
ing a  foul  gas. 

Put  a  match  to  the  bubbles  and  a  small 
blue  flame  will  erupt. 

"Methane  gas  is  highly  explosive  In  high 
enough  concentrations,"  said  Pratt  as  our 
boat  slid  over  the  bubbling  waters.  "It  also 
is  a  very  deadly  gas." 

Part  of  the  fascination  of  this  river  Is  that 
a  starkly  different  display  of  pollution  usually 
lies  Just  around  the  next  bend  In  the  river. 
whose  name  in  Indian  means  "crooked." 
There  are  six  bends  In  the  first  three  miles. 

DISCHARGE    INTO    ElVER 

The  boat  entered  a  gulch  formed  by  tower- 
ing steel  derricks.  21  bridges,  smokestacks, 
and  storage  tanks  belonging  to  Cleveland's 
big  business. 

Pipes  from  these  companies  discharge 
wastes  directly  Into  the  river,  which  also  is 
a  major  navigation  line  for  shipping  on  the 
Oreat  Lakes. 

Still  further,  at  a  bend  In  the  river,  there 
was  a  black  mass  of  floating  debris  covered 
with  thick  oil  wastes.  It  smelled  like  a  filling 
station. 

A  Tribune  rejKirter  dipped  his  hand  Into 
the  river.  'When  he  withdrew  his  hand.  It  was 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  resembling 
black  molasses. 

The  river  la  heavily  polluted  with  domestic 
sewage  from  many  of  the  60  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  In  the  Cleveland  area. 

SEWAGE    PARTIALLT    TRE.\TED 

TTiey  discharge  the  sewage  equivalent  of 
510,000  persons  a  day  Into  streams  leading  to 
the  Cuyahoga  river.  Including  wastes  from 
local  Industrlefl.  Of  that  amount.  It  la  e«tl- 


mated  that  only  43.6  per  cent  of  the  sewage  Is 
effectively  treated. 

At  least  155  tons  of  chemicals,  metals,  oils, 
and  salta  are  dumped  directly  into  the 
Cuyahoga  river  daily  by  Cleveland  indus- 
tries, "nils  Includes  34,000  pounds  of  iron, 
5'25  gallons  of  oil,  and  400  pounds  of  cyanide. 

These  figures  are  based  on  reports  filed 
by  the  Industrial  firms  with  the  state. 

The  latest  deluge  of  pollution  comes  from 
a  break  in  a  5-foot  sewer  main  in  suburban 
Brooklyn  Heights,  which  Is  spewing  30  mU- 
llon  gallons  of  raw  sewage  Into  the  Cuyahoga 
river  dally. 

BREAK     NOT     REPAIRED 

The  break  was  reported  early  In  April.  City 
officials  say  they  took  "emergency  action" 
seven  weeks  later  to  let  a  contract  for  re- 
pairing the  break,  which  Is  eight  miles  from 
Lake  Erie. 

"We  expect  to  have  It  repaired  some  time 
in  September."  said  Walter  E.  Gerdel.  com- 
missioner of  the  Cleveland  division  of  water 
pollution  control. 

These  vast  loads  of  pollution  make  the 
Cuya'noga  river  unique  In  many  ways. 

It  doesn't  freeze  during  the  winter  because 
of  the  high  content  of  wastes  and  hot  water 
dumped   from  cooling  operations. 

NO    LIFE    IN    RIVER 

It  has  absolutely  no  biological  life  or  oxy- 
gen throughout  the  five  miles  of  river  float- 
ing through  Cleveland.  Even  low  forms  of 
life,  such  as  leeches  and  worms  which  usually 
thrive  in  wastes  and  sewage,  have  been 
polluted  to  death. 

The  usual  color  of  the  river  Is  chocolate 
brown.  The  only  resemblance  the  river  has 
to  ordinary  water  Is  that  It  Is  wet. 

The  stench  In  downtown  Cleveland  from 
the  river  usually  is  strong. 

Debris  causes  thousands  of  dollars  of  dam- 
age annually  to  ships  and  small  craft.  An 
estimated  2  million  pounds  of  Junk  has  been 
hauled  from  the  river  and  Lake  Erie  In  the 
last  two  years. 

Gerdel  described  the  debris  In  the  Cuya- 
hoga as  a  "unique  collection  of  material." 
He  said  most  of  It  Is  there  because  people  use 
the  river  as  a  dump  all  along  the  100  miles 
from  Akron  to  Cleveland. 

By  the  time  the  flow  reaches  Cleveland, 
It  has  slowed  to  the  point  that  It  takes  six 
to  eight  days  to  travel  the  last  five  miles 
through  Cleveland.  Sometimes  the  flow  stops 
or  oscillates  back  and  forth. 

It  Is  commonly  known  that  the  captain  of 
a  Norwegian  freighter  a  year  ago  ordered 
that  the  top  of  the  mast  of  his  ship  be  cut 
off  In  order  to  pass  under  a  low  bridge, 
rather  than  take  Cuyahoga  river  water  Into 
his  ballast  tanks. 

Pleasure  boat  owners  will  not  enter  the 
lower  Cuyahoga  because  of  the  fllth  that 
sticks  to  the  boats. 

These  are  the  sorrows  and  shame  of  a 
river  that  is  used  as  a  garbage  dump. 

Not  only  does  it  violate  and  contaminate 
everything  that  comes  In  contact  with  It, 
It  also  is  offensive  to  the  eye.  the  nose,  and 
some  say.  to  common  sense. 


[Prom  the  Chicago   (111.)    Tribune,  Aug,  27, 
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Cant  En  jot  Watching  a  Lake  Die 

(By  William  Jones  and  Casey  Bukro) 

Cleveland,  August  26. — A  retired  lifelong 
resident  here  has  given  up  his  early  morning 
walks  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  because 
he  Is  sick  of  seeing  clumps  of  raw  sewage  in 
the  water. 

The  stench  of  rotting  algae  on  the  beaches 
also  Is  revolting  to  him.  and  he  prefers  to 
take  his  walks  away  from  the  lake. 

Lake  Erie,  one  of  the  five  Great  Lakes.  Is 
dying.  It  Is  dying  a  geologically  rapid  death 
because  of  pollution  by  industry  and  munic- 
ipalities along  Ita  shores. 


face   AQt'ATIC    desert 

What  Is  worse,  the  more  than  10  million 
persons  who  live  along  its  shores  soon  may  be 
denied  every  advantage  that  usually  comes 
from  living  on  one  of  the  Great  Lakes.  They 
will  live  on  the  shores  of  an  aquatic  desert, 
water  experts  say.  with  a  variety  of  floating 
and  rotting  wastes  as  a  constant  reminder 
that  man  can  Indeed  kill  a  lake. 

Already,  those  who  enjoyed  the  lake  and  Its 
wonders  as  children  are  mourning  the  fact 
that  their  children  cannot  do  the  same.  Their 
concern  is  tragically  late  for  Erie.  Its  real 
value  lies  In  the  warning  to  residents  along 
the  other  Great  Lakes,  particularly  Michigan 
and  Ontario. 

Both  now  are  showing  early  signs  of  &ie's 
deterioration  cycle  which  began  less  than 
15  years  ago,  according  to  the  e.Kperts. 

comes    to    FISH 

"I  come  down  here  to  fish  because  my  boys 
love  to  fish  anywhere."  said  Wllbert  DlUlon, 
who  works  for  a  Cleveland  trucking  com- 
pany. "But  I  don't  enjoy  it  myself  any- 
more." 

A  few  yards  away,  one  of  his  sons,  Joey,  8. 
was  fishing  with  a  cane  pole.  The  bobber 
periodically  floated  Into  a  nearby  oil  slick. 
They  were  fishing  for  perch,  the  only  de- 
sirable fish  left  in  the  lake. 

"It  makes  you  sick,"  Dillon  said.  "When 
I  was  hi.s  age  I  used  to  catch  blue  pike,  wa'.l- 
eyes,  and  white  fish  in  this  same  spot  with 
a  cane  pole.  Now,  you  stand  here  for  two 
hours  and  you  have  to  mave  because  the 
surface  is  covered  with  drifting  slime." 

The  slime  Is  dead  alg.ae  and  weeds  mixed 
with  oils  and  other  petroleum  wastes.  In  re- 
cent years  the  vegetable  growths  have  thrived 
and  multiplied  on  the  phosphorous  and  ni- 
trates contained  In  partially  treated  wastes 
from  cities  and  industries.  As  they  grow,  they 
suck  oxygen  from  the  water.  klMing  many 
desirable  fish  and  plants. 

The  Dillon  family  has  a  boat,  but  they 
keep  it  at  home  in  the  garage  now  and  only 
use  It  for  flshing  trips  to  Canada,  more  than 
500  miles  away.  It  just  wasn't  worth  the 
effort,  Dillon  si^ld  to  spend  hours  scrubbing 
off  the  black  scum  that  formed  on  the  bot- 
tom during  a  single  day  of  boating  In  Erie's 
waters. 

Swimming  and  water  skiing  also  have  been 
sharply  curtailed.  In  addition  to  the  heavily 
polluled  waters,  water  skiers  fear  numerous 
floating  logs  and  debris  that  flush  Into  Erie 
from  Its  lifelesF  tribut:iiies. 

SIGNS     WARN     SWIMMERS 

Officially,  the  beaches  are  opened.  But 
signs  have  been  posted  implying  that  s-wim- 
mers  take  their  health  in  their  hands  if  they 
choose  to  enter  the  water.  The  signs  begin: 
"If  you  want  to  swim." 

Walter  E.  Gerdel,  commissioner  of  the  de- 
partment of  public  works  division  of  water 
pollution  control  in  Cleveland,  said  he  feels 
that  reports  of  Erie's  polluted  beaches  are 
frequently  exaggerated.  When  asked  if  he 
would  swim  in  the  lake.  Gerdel  replied: 

"No.  because  I  don't  go  swimming." 

children   prefer   pools 

Q.  "Would  you  allow  your  children  to 
swim  In  the  lake?" 

A.  "Well,  my  children  go  to  swimming  pools 
when  they  want  to  swim." 

Q.  "Let  me  put  It  this  way  then.  If  a  friend 
of  your  family  came  to  Cleveland  from  an- 
other city  and  wanted  to  swim  In  the  lake 
would  you  advise  him  against  It?" 

A.  "Let  me  answer  that  by  saying  that  we 
admittedly  have  problems  with  the  bacterial 
count  on  our  beaches.  But  I  think  a  lot  of 
the  claims  are  exaggerated.  We  have  good 
beaches  at  Cedar  Point — but  of  course  that's 
50  miles  away." 

exceed    health    minimum 

Glenn  Pratt,  of  the  federal  water  pollution 
control   administration   here,   said   bacterial 
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counts  where  people  now  are  permitted  to 
swim  exceed  minimum  health  standards. 

"It's  a  joke,"  Pratt  said.  "Tlie  bacterial 
counts  are  so  high  that  the  lifeguards  em- 
ployed by  the  city  should  be  used  to  keep 
people  out  of  the  water." 

"You  read  In  the  paper  one  day  that  some 
expert  says  the  lake  is  dying  and  the  next 
week  another  expert  says  such  reports  are 
exaggerated,"  said  Fred  Wittal.  "I  don't  know 
who's  kidding  whom,  but  this  lake  is  a 
goner." 

Wtttal  wears  a  yellow  rubber  apron  that 
smells  of  fish  to  cover  his  work  clothes.  He 
i3  not  a  water  pollution  control  expert  and 
he  has  no  idea  how  much  waste  pours  into 
Erie  and  its  tributaries  each  day. 

He  does  know  only  too  well,  however,  that 
he  Is  one  of  the  last  members  of  a  once 
thriving  commercial  flshing  Industry  in 
Cleveland  that  sent  some  75  boats  a  day 
onto  Erie  in  search  of  blue  pike  and  white 
fish.  When  these  fish  disappeared  in  the  mid- 
1950's  the  commercial  fleet  was  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Wlttal  now  must  make  a  living  of  limited 
perch  catches  and  such  scavenger  fish  as  carp 
and  sheephead.  He  frequently  takes  his  boat 
more  than  20  miles  off  shore  to  find  them. 
slime  fills  nets 

■  Even  that  far  out  my  nets  are  filled  with 
weeds  and  slimy  algae,"  Wlttal  said.  His  dally 
trips  to  these  distant  areas  have  revealed 
another  startling  fact  of  life  in  Erie's  dying 
waters. 

Wlttals'  boat  is  equipped  with  a  sonar 
unit  that  blips  when  the  craft  passes  over 
heavy  movement  of  marine  life. 

"You  can  go  for  miles  in  the  lake  now  and 
nothing  is  moving  down  there,"  he  said. 
"Its  damn  eerie." 

Wittal  scoffed  at  claims  that  overfishing 
rather  than  pollution  Is  responsible  for  the 
disappearance  of  blue  pike  and  white  fish. 
During  the  time  when  commercial  fishermen 
were  t.iking  heavy  catches  of  pike  and  white 
fish,  he  said,  they  also  caught  large  numbers 
of  burbort,  a  scavenger  fish  that  they  threw 
back  Into  the  lake. 


I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Aug.  27,  1967] 

House  Unit:  Don't  Forget  Little  Lakes 
(By  James  Yuenger) 

W.\shincton.  August  26.— The  growing 
furor  over  pollution  in  the  Great  Lakes 
should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  Americas  smaller  lakes  are  being  strangled 
by  fllth,  a  House  committee  warned  this 
week. 

In  a  report  entitled  "To  Save  America's 
Small  Lakes,"  the  House  government  opera- 
tions committee  called  not  only  for  more 
facilities  to  keep  pollutants  out  of  the  small 
lakes  but  also  for  increased  emphasis  on  re- 
moving the  pollutants  that  are  in  them 
now. 

"The  small  lakes  of  America  are  thre:it- 
ened  by  a  shortening  life  span."  the  report 
said.  "Their  accelerated  march  toward  ex- 
tinction is  caused  primarily  by  man's  ac- 
tivities. 

in   death   throes 

"Some  small  lakes,  both  urban  and  rural, 
already  are  in  the  throes  of  death.  They  are 
virtually  open  cesspools,  carpeted  with  green 
sciun  find  formiitions  of  slime. 

"Their  waters  are  grossly  turbid  and  un- 
pleasant in  taste  and  odor.  These  lakes,  onoe 
blessed  with  the  highest  forms  of  aquatic  life, 
have  been  thoughtlessly  pillaged  by  man." 

The  Fox  chain  o'lakes  was  cited  on  the 
list  of  small  lakes  that  are  rapidly  being 
killed  by  pollution. 

The  report,  following  intensive  study  of 
the  problem  by  the  committee's  natural  re- 
sources and  power  subcommittee,  urges  ex- 
pansion and  coordination  of  the  federal 
anti-pollution  effort. 

Restoration  of  dying  lakes  should  be  ac- 
companied by  Improvement  of  their  shore- 


lands  and  adj.icent  areas  to  promote  full 
use  of  the  lakes  for  recreational  purposes.  It 
said. 

It  called  for  legislation  to  make  more  gov- 
ernment money  available  for  pilot  programs 
in  cleaning  lakes  out,  and  for  the  federal 
hou.sIng  and  veterans'  administrations  to  re- 
quire the  best  feasible  waste  systems  in  hous- 
ing they  finance. 

demonstration  is  sought 

While  citing  the  need  for  research,  the 
committee  made  it  clear  that  it  thinks  the 
scientists  and  other  water  experts  ought  to 
get  moving  with  demonstration  programs  for 
clearing  up  pollution. 

It  recalleu  the  ly63  testimony  of  John  G. 
Morris,  then  director  of  environmental 
health  in  Lake  county,  Illinois  |and  now  Du 
Page  county  public  works  superintendent] 
that  "we  are  directing  too  much  research 
money  to  the  laboratory,  and  we  are  not 
going  from  the  laboratory  to  the  prototype 
which  will  show  us  how  to  remove  nitrates 
and  phosphates." 

The  soap  and  detergent  industry  c^me  In 
for  criticism  in  the  report.  While  new  deter- 
gents have  cut  down  the  amount  of  sudsy 
water  flowing  into  the  small  lakes,  it  said. 
there  is  still  a  critical  need  to  find  substitutes 
for  the  phosphates  in  soap  that  build  up 
pollution. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Kwz  28.  1967] 
Industry  Gets  Much  of  Bl.ime  in 

Cuyahoga  River  Pollution 
(By  Casey  Bukro  and  William  Jones) 

Cleveland.  August  27 — Industry  In  Cleve- 
land has  been  accused  of  a  public-be-damned 
attitude  toward  polluting  the  Cuyahoga  river. 

"That  is  an  irresponsible  statement,"  said 
George  H.  Watklns,  when  asked  about  this 
charge. 

"In  dealing  viith  a  big  Industrial  com- 
plex— with  new  equipment  and  technological 
evolution — the  time  to  make  changes  is  re- 
lated to  the  growth  and  development  you 
have.  In  fairness  to  the  companies,  they  have 
programmed  these  changes  with  other  capi- 
tal improvements." 

Watklns  is  the  executive  director  of  the 
Lake  Erie  Watershed  Conservation  founda- 
tion In  Cleveland.  He  is  regarded  as  a  spokes- 
man for  local  industry. 

LONG,   SHARP  BATTLE 

Watklns  Is  also  one  of  the  combatants  in  a 
battleground  often  found  in  communities 
where  "the  public  accuses  local  Industry  of 
polluting  waterways. 

This  battle  has  been  long  and  sharp  in  the 
Cleveland  area. 

Industries  in  the  Cuyahoga  river  area, 
hold  44  separate  sUte  permits  to  dump  waste 
waters  Into  the  river,  including  10  in  the 
Cleveland  area.  The  Ohio  pubhc  health  serv- 
ice estimates  that  river  Industries  pipe  more 
than  550  million  gallons  of  waste  water  into 
the  Cuyahoga  river  dally. 

BiL-lness  spokesmen  admit  they  are  caus- 
ing pollution  in  Lake  Erie  and  the  Cuyahoga 
river,  but  they  say  they  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  curtail  or  stop  it. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND   FIFTY-FIVE  TONS  FROM 
CLEVELAND 

It  Is  also  estimated  that  155  tons  of  waste 
are  dumped  each  day  Into  the  Cuyahoga 
river  by  Cleveland  Industries  alone. 

How  much  each  of  the  Cuyahoga  river  in- 
dustries contributes  to  the  degradation  of 
the  river  is  a  secret.  So  Is  the  matter  of  what 
they  dump. 

The  Industrialists  contend  that  such 
knowledge,  delivered  Into  the  hands  of  com- 
petitors, would  give  away  their  Innermost 
production  secrets. 

Most  of  the  Industrialists,  however,  want 
indisputable  proof  that  new  expenditures  on 
pollution  control  are  necessary  and  effective 
before  they  will  make  these  payments  freely. 

Just  because  they  are  at  the  site  of  the 


worst  pollution  does  not  mean  all  the  pollu- 
tion is  caused  by  them,  they  assert. 

BLAME   DISPOSAL   PLANTS 

Watklns  contends  that  a  high  proportion 
of  the  pollution  comes  from  local  sewage  dis- 
posal plants.  Which  also  treat  wastes  from 
Industrial  plants.  Not  all  of  these  plants  are 
run  efficiently,  says  industry. 

Industry  also  objects  to  public  demands 
for  a  federal  crash  program  against  water 
pollution. 

"There  Is  no  emergency."  Watkins  in- 
sists. "There  Is  no  evidence  at  all  of  any 
danger  to  health.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  determine,  the  river  Is  not  toxic." 

ALSO   HAVE   COMPLAINTS 

Industry  has  complaints  of  Its  own.  It  says 
that  once  the  Cuyahoga  river  reaches  the  in- 
dustrial district,  the  water  Is  almost  too 
dirty  to  use.  It  also  says  that  once  river 
water  is  clarified  and  run  thru  cooling  towers 
here,  it  is  cleaner  than  when  they  took  It 
from  the  river. 

Many  of  the  companies  are  recirculating 
and  reusing  water  to  overcome  the  problem 
of  dirty  water  supplies  from  the  Cuyahoga 
river. 

Tills  controversy  of  public  versus  Industry 
Involves  some  members  of  Cleveland's  big 
business — Republic  Steel  corporation,  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  corporation.  United  States 
Steel  corporation.  Standard  Oil  company 
(Ohio),  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  and 
Harshaw  Chemical  company. 

SPEND    13    MILLIONS 

One  company  especially  stung  by  criticism 
is  Jones  <Sc  Laughli.i,  which  has  spent  4  mil- 
lion dollars  in  water  pollution  control  equip- 
ment since  1957  as  part  of  what  Is  calls  a 
"good  neighbor  policy."  Republic  Steel  said 
it  has  spent  9  million  dollars  on  water  pol- 
lution control  In  the  last  10  years. 

All  told,  industry  here  says  it  has  spent  18 
million  dollars  In  the  last  10  years  on  pollu- 
tion control. 

One  of  the  greatest  advances  was  made  re- 
cently by  United  States  Steel,  which  expects 
to  eliminate  the  flow  of  pickle  liquor  into  the 
river  within  a  year.  Pickle  liquor  Is  a  sul- 
phiu-lc  acid  residue  of  the  steel-making 
process.  Some  experts  believe  It  Is  the  harsh- 
est pollutant  In  the  river  and  has  eaten  away 
many  of  the  retaining  walls  in  the  river  and 
changes  the  color  of  the  river  to  a  deep 
maroon. 

OTHERS    CONSIDER    CHANGE 

Other  steel  companies  here  reportedly  are 
thinking  about  making  a  similar  change  to 
an  acid  that  can  be  recovered  and  used 
again,  and  not  dumped  into  the  river. 

Meanwhile,  the  steel  industries  have 
agreed  to  dump  pickle  liquor  Into  the  river  a 
little  at  a  time.  Tliey  once  dumped  thousands 
of  gallons  of  it  at  a  time,  making  the  Cuya- 
hoga river  virtually  a  waterway  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  cost  to  make  these  changes  raises 
another  problem,  says  Industry.  It  Is  that  the 
cost  of  steel  and  other  products  here  will 
Increase  to  compensate  for  the  expenditures 
on  pollution  control. 

"This  added  cost  is  a  fact  of  life  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  a  new  production  exjjendi- 
ture,"  Watklns  said. 

Does  Cleveland  Industry  believe  It  has 
done  enough  toward  pollution  control? 

"That  Is  a  philosophical  question,"  Wat- 
klns replied. 

Watkins  said  that  many  of  the  Industrial- 
ists in  Cleveland  are  dUlded  on  this  question. 
Some  have  moved  voluntarily  to  curtail  pwl- 
lutlon.  Others  say  they  have  complied  with 
requests  for  improvement  from  the  Ohio 
water  pollution  control  board. 

Does  Industry  believe  It  has  complied  fully 
with  requests  by  the  pollution  control 
board? 

"I  don't  like  to  answer  that  question," 
Watklna   said.    "There    are   some    Industrial 
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people  who  will  say  there  la  room  for  Im- 
provement." 

"We  haven't  solved  the  problem,  but  most 
observers  say  It  Is  better  than  before,"  Wat- 
kins  asserted.  "Besides.  Industry  takes  the 
blame  for  everything  that  occurs  on  the 
river.  They  are  the  flrbt  to  be  blamed." 

Watkins  favored  zoning  the  river  so  that  It 
can  be  classified  once  and  for  all  for  Indus- 
trial use,  along  with  some  st<indards  and 
criteria  on  Just  how  clean  It  should  be. 

■•Industry  wdl  meet  Its  responsibility,  but 
6omeb.xly  must  tell  Industry  what  that  re- 
sponsibility Is."  Watkins  said. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Aug.  29,  1967) 
Believes  XJnttzd  States  Reneged  on  S.avino 

Ekie — Recaixs  L.  B.  J.  Talk  at  Buffalo 
(By  Casey  Bukro  and  William  Jones) 

Cleveland,  August  28.— A  city  ofBclal  here 
believes  that  the  federal  government  has  re- 
neged on  Its  promise  to  help  with  the  cost  of 
pollution  control  In  Lake  Erie. 

Walter  E.  Gerdel,  Cleveland  conamlssloner 
of  water  pollution  control,  said.  "There  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  on  the  federal  levels  about 
doing  this  and  doing  that."  But  apparently 
there  has  been  little  else. 

MUST     SAVE     LAKE     ERIE 

Still  ringing  In  Gerdei's  ears  was  a  speech 
by  President  Johnson  In  Buffalo  on  Aug.  19. 
1966. 

•What  happens  to  Lake  Erie  will  alone 
affect  the  lives  of  more  than  25  million 
people  In  the  United  States  and  Canada." 
Johnson  said  at  that  time.  "Lake  Erie  must 
be  saved  And  If  we  work  together — the  fed- 
eral government,  the  state  governments,  the 
towns  and  cities,  and  the  local  Industries — 
we  can  save  Lake  Erie." 

Gerdei's  reaction: 

"They  led  us  on  and  then  shut  the  door. 
Tou  might  say  they  reneged." 

CITY     WENT     AHEAD 

The  commissioner  explained  that,  under  a 
schedule  of  the  1966  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act,  450  million  dollars  was  authorized 
for  federal  grants  to  pay  for  pollution  control 
construction  in  1968. 

"We  went  ahead  so  we  would  have  our 
share  of  the  money  to  put  up  to  qualify  for 
federal  aid  authorized  for  next  year,^'  said 
-'Tjerdel.  A  22-mllllon-doUar  bond  issue  for  a 
sewage  treatjr.ent  plant  and  sewer  construc- 
tion was  proposed  and  adopted  In  a  referen- 
dum in  Cleveland  earlier  this  year. 

Subsequently.  Congress  offered  a  bill  to 
appropriate  only  203  million  dollars  in  federal 
grants  for  pollution  control  construction  next 
year 

'•This  means  Cleveland  will  get  no  federal 
grants,"  Gerdel  said.  "It  doesn't  have  priority 
among  the  eligible  cities.  There  just  Isn't 
enough  money  for  everybody,  now  that  the 
appropriation  has  been  cut  so  much.  The 
smaller  cities  can  show  a  greater  need  for 
federal  aid. 

"This  grant  thing  is  a  sore  point  with  me. 
It's  a  little  unfair." 

ANCEB  ELSEWHERE.  TOO 

Anger  on  this  situation  has  been  voiced  by 
authorities  thruout  the  country.  Including 
Vinton  Bacon,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of  Greater 
Chicago, 

Gerdel  Is  not  the  only  Cleveland  city  official 
who  thinks  the  federal  government  should 
take  a  stronger  role  In  paying  for  pollution 
abatement. 

Mayor  Ralph  S.  Locher  has  advocated  since 
1966  that  the  federal  government  pay  90  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  pollution  control,  much  as 
It  pays  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  Interstate 
highway  constructioii. 

Under  that  formula,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments would  pay  5  per  cent  each. 

COST    $90    MILLION 

Locher  said  that  the  cost  of  restoring  the 
waters    of    Lake    Erie    to    acceptable    water 


quality  levels  has  been  estimated  between  10 
and  20  billion  dollars. 

Ten  billion  dollars,  prorated  over  the  jyres- 
ent  Lake  Erie  population,  amounts  to  $1,000 
per  person  or  about  1.8  bUllon  from  metro- 
politan Cleveland. 

"Even  the  5  per  cent  sliare  for  the  local 
community  in  this  case  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  90  million  dollars,"  said 
Locher. 

"If  there  is  no  federal  help  available,  ap- 
proximately 900  million  dollars  would  be 
Cleveland's  share  of  eliminating  pollution. 

"That  is  equivalent  to  nearly  15  years  of 
our  general  fund  budget  of  62  million  dollars. 

"Think  of  it!  For  the  next  15  years,  we 
would  have  to  devote  as  much  to  water  pol- 
lution as  we  now  spend  for  all  city  operations 
other  than  utilities, 

"There  is  only  one  word  to  describe  that — 
Impossible,"  Locher  added. 

COST    $850    MILUON 

Estimated  costs  for  water  pollution  control 
usually  are  astounding.  One  Washington  of- 
ficial said  that  the  country  might  be  facing 
a  pollution  abatement  Job  which  would  cost 
more  than  100  bUllon  dollars  during  the 
next  35  years, 

Gerdel  said  It  would  cost  Cleveland  about 
850  million  dollars  to  replace  the  combined 
sewer  system,  which  regularly  overflows  and 
pours  raw  sewage  Into  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Cuyahoga  River, 

Altho  the  problem  persists,  Gerdel 
noted.  Cleveland  has  spent  13.5  million  dol- 
lars In  the  last  four  years  for  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  Improvements  to  cut  down  the 
flow  of  sludge  solids  Into  the  two  bodies  of 
wat«r. 

Cleveland  now  Is  in  the  act  of  developing 
a  master  plan  for  pollution  abatement, 
which  Is  expected  to  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  this  year, 

"It  will  be  a  blueprint  to  see  where  to 
spend  a  dollar  to  do  the  most  good,"  said 
Gerdel.  Cleveland  also  Is  anxious  to  learn 
what  federal  water  standards  will  evolve 
from  the  1965  water  quality  act. 

WHERE    TO    SPEND    DOLLAR 

"Some  water  conservation  enthusiasts 
don't  realize  that  a  high  price  tag  comes 
along  when  water  quality  Is  set  extremely 
high.  It's  a  matter  of  common  sense.  There 
hits  to  be  some  compromise  and  acceptance 
of  what  you  already  have.  What  lies  in  the 
future  depends  on  what  the  master  plan 
proposes  and  how  much  people  want  to  pay 
for  It. 

"A  lot  depends  on  what  the  public  will  pay 
for."  said  Gerdel,  repeating  a  belief  held 
thruout  the  country  that  water  quality  im- 
provements win  come  only  when  the  public 
demands  them  and  is  willing  to  pay  the  cost 
by  approving  bond  issues  and  higher  taxes. 


[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.  29,  1967] 
State  Water  He.arings  To  Begin  Today 
Representatives  of  20  Chicago  area  Indus- 
tries are  expected  to  explain  their  programs 
to  halt  water  pollution  today  before  the  Illi- 
nois Water  Pollution  and  Water  Resources 
commission. 

The  commission,  headed  by  State  Rep,  Carl 
L,  Klein  |R.,  Chicago],  will  meet  at  9.45  a.m. 
In  the  State  of  Illinois  Building.  160  N.  La 
Salle  St. 

Also  scheduled  to  testify  before  the  com- 
mission are  eight  experts,  including  Vinton 
Bacon,  general  superintendent  of  the  sani- 
tary district.  Bacon  h:is  Indicated  he  will 
testify  that  the  district  is  the  chief  water 
polluter  In  the  Chicago  area, 

B.\CON   to   OUTLLNE  PLAN 

Bacon  also  will  outline  for  the  commission 
the  district's  10-year,  one-bllllon-dollar  con- 
struction program  designed  to  clean  up  Chi- 
cago area  waterways. 

Others  scheduled  to  testify  before  the  com- 
mission are: 


William  C.  Ackermann,  chief  of  the  lilinols 
water  survey,  on  grouLd  and  surface  water 
supplies. 

PIKARSKY   TO   APPEAR 

Milton  Plkarsky.  Chicago  commissioner  of 
public  works,  on  Chicago's  plans  for  low  level 
tunnels  to  store  flood  water. 

John  Guillou,  chief  waterways  engineer  of 
the  Illinois  department  of  public  works  and 
buildings,  on  a  plan  in  which  three  basins 
would  be  constructed  a  mile  offshore  at  Chi- 
cago to  collect  Industrial  wastes  and  flood 
runoff.  The  plan,  tirst  proposed  In  1942.  is 
designed  to  eliminate  industrial  pollution  of 
the  lake. 

Col.  John  E.  Bennett  of  the  army  corps  of 
engineers,  on  the  corps'  present  policy  of 
dumping  dredgings  from  the  Calumet  and 
Chicago  rivers, 

Clarence  Klassen.  chief  sanitary  engineer 
of  the  sanitary  district,  on  Industrial  water 
use  standards  In  Cook  county. 

W.  H.  Poston,  supervisor  of  the  federal 
water  pollution  control  administration  In  the 
Chicago  area,  on  pollution  problems  in  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  Chicago  and  Calumet 
rivers. 

Frank  DiLuzlo,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
interior, 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Aug.  30.  1967J 

Daley  Warns  of  Pollution  Peril  to  Lake — 

Asks   for   Help   of    Citizens 

(By  William  Jones) 

An  appeal  to  help  save  Lake  Michigan  from 
death  by  pollution  was  issued  by  Mayor 
Daley  yesterday  during  appearances  before 
two  groups  dealing  with  wat«r  pollution  con- 
trol. 

"Despite  all  previous  efforts  In  which  bil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  spent  we  now  find 
that  Lake  Michigan  is  faced  with  the  same 
fate  of  many  other  lakes,"  Daley  said.  "This 
summer  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  lake  that  we've  had  algae  on  some  of 
our  shores." 

tells   op   proposal 

And  in  an  unscheduled  appearance  before 
a  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Water  Pollution 
and  Water  Resources  commission,  Daley 
termed  water  pollution  the  No,  1  problem 
faced  by  midwest  communities. 

During  an  appearance  before  1.200  persons 
attending  the  International  Water  Quality 
symposium  in  the  Hilton  hotel,  Daley  dis- 
closed that  an  ordinance  will  be  Introduced 
In  the  city  council  Sept.  7  making  manda- 
tory the  use  of  retention  or  recirculation  san- 
itary devices  aboard  all  vessels  operating  in 
Chicago  waters.  He  said  the  ordinance  would 
become  effective  and  be  strictly  enforced 
with  the  beginning  of  the  1968  boating  sea- 
son. 

industry    attends   meeting 

The  proposed  ordinance  would  apply  to  all 
pleasure  craft  more  than  20  feet  long  and 
all  commercial  craft,  Daley  said.  He  also 
urged  that  an  effective  program  be  estab- 
lished to  involve  all  states  and  communities 
on  the  lake. 

"Water  pollution  prevention  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  any  one  single  locality,"  Daley  said. 
"No  portion  of  Lake  Michigan  can  be  isolated 
from  pollutants  entering  another  portion.  We 
must  have  uniform  quality  standards 
adopted  by  all  the  states  and  users  of  Lake 
Michigan."  4_ 

More  than  20  representatives  of  Industry 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Commis- 
sion in  the  State  of  Illinois  building.  The 
commission  Is  headed  by  Illinois  Rep.  Carl  L. 
Klein  |R.,  Chicago],  and  is  charged  with  the 
task  of  submitting  a  comprehensive  water  iise 
program  to  the  governor, 

OUTLLNE    control    PROGRAM 

During  the  meeting,  industry  representa- 
tives outlined  their  pollution  control  pro- 
grams and  expressed  concern  over  being 
labeled  major  water  polluters  In  recent  re- 
ports. 
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A  spokesmaia  for  Commonwealth  Edison 
company  noted  that  the  utility  firm  plans  to 
spend  $275,000  for  a  recirculating  system  to 
halt  the  dmiipiug  of  fine  ash  into  the  Chicago 
river. 

Both  Klein  and  Vinton  Bacon,  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  sanitary  district,  said 
they  believe  that  industry  on  the  lake  and 
Chicago  area  rivers  generally  is  cooperating 
with  efforts  to  halt  pollution.  Most  Industrial 
oiRclals  testifying  yesterday  noted  that  their 
firms  are  working  closely  with  recommended 
procedures  of  the  sanitary  district. 

TELL   OF   EXPENDITURES 

In  a  statement  issued  during  the  meeting 
by  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  It 
was  disclosed  that  a  check  of  seven  com- 
panies recently  listed  as  polluters  showed 
that  the  firms  have  spent  more  than  12  mil- 
lion dollars  In  the  last  five  years  to  halt  water 
pollution. 

However,  Klein  also  noted  that  during  a 
recent  clieck  on  Chicago's  waterways,  the 
commission  found  some  examples  of  con- 
tinued pollution  by  industry.  One  of  these, 
he  said,  was  the  Rock  Road  Construction 
company,  which  was  dumping  raw  wastes  into 
the  sanitary  ship  canal  at  Pulaski  road. 

During  the  water  symposium.  Sen.  Gale 
McGee  ]D..  Wyo.l.  warned  the  group  that 
large  urban  centers  were  becoming  water 
parasites  by  draining  off  water  supplies  of 
distant  smaller  communities. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Aug.  30, 1967] 

Industrial  Wastes  Make  Niagara  Falls  a 
Shrine  to  Water  Pollution — Canadians 
Blame  Smelly   Mess  on  United  States 

(By  Casey  Bukro) 

Niagara  Falls.  Ontario,  August  29. — Water 
pollution  has  become  an  International  Inci- 
dent here,  where  Canadians  accuse  the  United 
States  of  sfKJillng  the  beauty  of  Niagara 
Palls. 

"This  is  a  terrible  reflection  on  your  coun- 
try." said  Joseph  A.  Montgomery,  a  Canadian 
whose  complaints  helped  to  trigger  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  International  Joint  com- 
mission. 

Most  objectionable,  he  says,  are  the  masses 
of  oil-coated  foam  and  the  powerful  chemi- 
cal odors  that  plague  Niagara  Falls,  which 
Is  visited  by  about  10  million  persons  a  year 
from  thruout  the  world. 

"A  lot  of  people  consider  Niagara  Falls 
a  shrine  to  natural  beauty — It  Is  one  of  the 
natural  wonders  of  the  world."  said  Mont- 
gomery. "It  Is  becoming  a  shrine  to  water 
pollution." 

Canadians  are  complaining  that  great 
amounts  of  oil  and  wastes  dumped  by  United 
States  Industries  into  the  Buffalo  and  upper 
Niagara  rivers  aj-e  swept  over  Niagara  Falls 
to  C;uiadian  shores  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lower  Niagara  river. 

Another  complaint  is  that  the  city  of 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  opposite  the  Ontario  city 
of  the  same  name,  Is  dumping  40  mUllon 
gallons  of  Industrial  wastes  daily  into  the 
Niagara  river  from  a  huge  tunnel  about  500 
yards  north  of  American  falls, 

wastes  gush  into  river 
The  w^astes  gush  into  the  river  near  Raln- 
bo'.v  bridge,  about  100  yards  dowmstream 
from  the  dock  on  the  American  side  where 
thousands  of  rtsltors  each  year  board  Maid- 
of-the-Mist  boats  for  a  cruise  in  the  gorge 
at  the  base  of  the  falls. 

Eddy  currents  surroiuid  the  boarding  area 
with  wastes.  There  have  been  repeated  com- 
plaints of  strong  odors  that  burn  the  eyes 
of  tourists  and  of  unsightly  foam  In  the 
water, 

American  visitors  here  are  bitter  about  It, 
Canadians,  celebrating  the  100th  birthday  of 
their  country  with  a  world  fair  attracting  a 
surge  of  foreign  visitors,  are  embarrassed. 


CITES    U.S.    "propaganda" 

"Canadians  think  all  those  statements 
about  pollution  abatement  in  the  United 
States  are  just  so  much  propaganda,"  said 
Montgomery,  industrial  department  manager 
of  the  Greater  Niagara  Chamber  of  Commerce 
In  Niagara  Palls,  Ont, 

An  Investigation  by  the  Tribune  showed 
that  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  permits 
four  local  Industries  to  use  the  tunnel  for 
industrial  wastes, 

"The  tunnel  Is  supposed  to  be  handling 
cooling  waters,"  said  Vincent  Locey.  acting 
director  of  the  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  depart- 
ment of  sewage. 

When  asked  about  the  obnoxious  odors 
not  usually  found  In  cooling  water,  Locey 
replied: 

"What  exactly  Is  In  that  water — I  don't 
know  myself.  It  Is  known  there  are  other 
things  In  that  tunnel  besides  water.  But  I 
don't  know  what  they  are  or  how  they  get 
there." 

This  flow  of  wastes  from  Niagara  Falls, 
NY,,  and  from  other  American  cities  angered 
Montgomery,  He  protested  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
commission  July  28,  saying: 

"A    POSITIVE    shame  " 

"It  Is  a  positive  shame  that  New  York 
State  and  tlie  International  Joint  commis- 
sion would  permit  one  of  the  seven  natural 
wonders  of  the  world  to  be  spoiled  so  com- 
pletely by  tlie  lack  of  pollution  control  in 
New  York  state," 

Copies  of  the  protest  were  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  of 
New  York.  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy,  and  others. 

The  Issue  was  referred  immediately  to  the 
I.J.C.  which  was  formed  by  treaty  In 
1909  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
to  safeguard  boundary  water  quality.  The 
commission  consists  of  three  representatives 
from  each  country. 

board  writes  report 

The  advisory  board  of  the  I,  J.  C.  met  Aug, 
9  and  10  In  Ottawa  and  began  writing  a 
report  on  their  findings,  expected  to  be  re- 
leased this  year.  The  board  recommended 
at  the  meeting  that  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y„  be  cited  by  the  full  commission  for 
havmg  iiuidequate  sew-age  treatment  facil- 
ities. 

Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y.,  with  a  population  of 
102,000,  has  only  a  fine-screening  system 
built  in  1939  to  strain  large  particles  from 
sewage  and  wastes. 

Seventy  million  gallons  of  absolutely  raw 
and  untreated  sewage  spew  dally  Into  the 
lower  Niagara  river  from  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
This  discharge  Is  75  per  cent  Industrial  wastes 
and  25  per  cent  domestic  sewage, 

TUMBLES    into    RIVER 

This  discharge  tumbles  Into  the  river 
about  a  mile  downstream  from  Niagara  Falls. 

But  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Is  just  one  Amer- 
ican city  contributing  to  Canada's  problem 
with  water  pollution. 

Federal  pollution  control  agents  here  say 
that  tons  of  industrial  wastes  flow  each  day 
from  the  Buffalo  river  In  Buffalo  and  from 
the  far  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  at  Lack- 
awanna, N.  Y,  This  area  In  and  near  Buffalo 
Is  the  site  of  a  great  industrial  complex, 
Including  steel  mills  and  oil  refineries,  where 
the  waters  are  used  for  waste  disposal. 

These  wastes  flow  Into  the  upper  Niagara 
river  and  finally  plunge  over  the  falls.  In- 
cluded in  the  wastes  are  1.2  million  pounds 
of  solids,  75,000  pounds  of  oil  and  grease, 
and  1,000  pounds  of  cyanide  dally. 

Until  this  year,  these  wastes  wovild  collect 
In  the  Buffalo  river  for  60  or  70  days  be- 
cause of  poor  or  no  flow.  A  federal  report 
described  this  river  as  "not  even  as  good  as 
a  cesspool." 

CANADIANS    BtTILD   PARKWAY 

Canadians  admit  they  have  some  indus- 
trial waste  problems  of  their  own,  but  add 


that  a  major  part  of  the  problem  with  In- 
dustrial wastes  comes  from  American  shores. 

Canadians  have  spent  the  last  60  years 
developing  a  riverside  parkway  on  public 
land  extending  the  entire  35  miles  along  the 
Niagara  river  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  On- 
tario. 

Across  the  river,  on  the  American  side, 
are  the  smokestacks  of  refineries  and  chemi- 
cal plants,  and  the  sewage  and  waste  pipes 
emptying  Into  the  Niagara  river. 


(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.  31,  19671 

Pollution  Perils  Niagara;  Place  Blame  on 

U.S.  Firms 

( By  Casey  Bukro) 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  August  30, — Niagara 
falls,  the  mecca  of  honeymooners,  dazzles 
most  of  the  10  million  visitors  who  see  the 
cascade  each  year. 

When  the  visitors  take  a  closer  look,  and 
smell,  some  of  the  enthusiasm  dies. 

"We've  seen  passengers  hold  handkerchiefs 
over  their  noses  because  of  the  filth  and 
smell  coming  over  American  falls,"  said  Capt, 
Clifford  Keech,  skipper  of  the  Maid-of-the- 
Mlst  II  since  1949. 

excursions  into  gorge 
The  boat  Is  one  of  two  which  operate  from 
the  Canadian  and  American  sides  of  the  Ni- 
agara river,  carrying  thousands  of  passengers 
on  excursions  into  the  gorge  below  Niagara 
falls. 

"Quite  a  few  passengers  complain,"  said 
Keech.  "It  tends  to  distract  and  disappoint 
people  who  came  here  to  see  an  example  of 
natural  beauty." 

An  official  of  the  boat  operation  said  they 
candidly  tell  those  who  complain  that  the 
contamination  In  the  falls  and  In  the  river 
Is  caused  by  pollution  from  United  States 
Industry, 

KEEPS    DAILY    LOG 

The  company  also  keeps  a  day-by-day  log 
of  some  of  the  nuisances  detected.  The  log 
dates  to  1961.  Entries  include: 

June  30,  1964 — "The  foam  and  discharges 
remain  much  longer  in  the  immediate  area 
of  both  Canadian  and  American  docks.  The 
remarks  and  concern  of  most  tourists  who 
view  the  scum  are  far  from  flattering," 

July  5,  1964 — "Terribly  strong,  almost  un- 
bearable odor." 

June  3,  1965 — "Brown  scum  and  foam." 

Sept.  22,  1966 — "Foul  odor  from  tunnel — 
burns  eyes   [complaints  from  tourists.]" 

June  30,  1967 — "Light  green  discharge  from 
tunnel,  discoloring  water.  Something  in  the 
water  killing  fish." 

Federal  pollution  control  agents  have  in- 
vestigated and  detected  three  distinct  odors 
m  the  gorge  at  Niagara  falls. 

ROTTEN    EGG  ODOR 

One  Is  a  sharp  chlorine  chemical  odor  com- 
ing from  a  tunnel  at  the  American  base  of 
Rainbow  bridge.  This  tunnel  Is  used  by  four 
Industries  of  Niagara  Falls  to  discharge 
wastes. 

The  second  Is  an  odor  at  the  Mald-of-the- 
Mlst  landing  dock  on  the  Canadian  side  and 
Is  believed  caused  by  decomposed  orgamc 
debris  and  algae  collected  in  the  foam. 

The  third  Is  a  rotten  egg  odor  found  at  the 
base  of  American  and  Canadian  falls,  which 
might  be  caused  bv  an  Inversion  of  polluted 
air. 

Capt  Keech  contends  that  the  worst  of 
the  offending  pollution  drops  over  the  Amer- 
ican falls.  Investigators  agree. 

The  Niagara  river  branches  around  Goat 
Island.  The  east  branch,  carrying  10  per  cent 
of  the  flow,  rushes  over  the  American  falls. 
Tlie  west  branch,  carrying  90  per  cent  of  the 
flow,  drops  over  the  Canadian  falls,  also 
known  as  Horseshoe  Falls. 

Tlie  Canadians  have  no  Industry  In  the 
falls  area.  Water  tumbling  over  the  Canadian 
falls,  coming  from  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
river,  tends  to  be  much  cleaner,  they  say. 
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LooH  at  Niagara  Falls  with  a  critical  eye 
and  some  of  the  enchantment  fades.  The 
blight  Is  all  on  the  American  shores. 

Start  with  the  diversion  tunnel  used  by 
the  city  of  Niagara  Falls.  N.Y..  for  spewing 
industrial  wastes  Into  the  river.  It  is  500 
yards  downstream  from  American  falls  and 
gushes  40  minion  gallons  of  Industrial  wastes 

A  mile  downstream  Is  the  Niagara  Fans. 
N.Y..  sewage  treatment  plant,  which  tosses 
70  million  gallons  of  raw  sewage  dally  Into 
the  lower  Niagara  river. 

SEEN    FROM    CAN.^DA 

Seen  from  Canadian  shores,  there  Is  a 
cloudy  like  green  band  100  yards  wide  In  the 
river  where  the  sewage  Is  spewing  from  the 
plant.  A  thick  tan-colored  material  also  sur- 
rounds the  plant. 

Water  outside  this  area  Is  a  clear  deep 
green. 

"You  should  hear  the  remarks  of  Canadian 
tourists  riding  In  double-decker  buses  at 
this  point."  said  Joseph  A.  Montgomery,  In- 
dustrial department  manager  of  the  Greater 
Niagara  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  Niagara 
Falls.  Ont. 

"That  plant  Is  giving  all  of  America  a 
black  eye— even  with  the  Americans."  said 
Montgomery. 

A  stark  comparison  of  how  the  Unltea 
SUtes  and  Canada  use  or  abuse  their  waters 
can  be  seen  seven  miles  downstream  from 
the  falls,  where  both  countries  operate  power 
generating  plants  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
shore. 

POWERPL.ANT    ABUSE 

Water  returning  to  the  Niagara  river  from 
the  Robert  Moses  power  station  at  Lewlston. 
NY  looks  dark  and  dirty.  The  water  on 
the  American  side  of  the  river,  as  a  result, 
is  much  darker  to  the  eye. 

Now  take  a  look  at  the  Sir  Adam  Beck 
Niagara  generating  stations  one  and  two  at 
Queenston,  Ont..  across  the  river  from  the 
American  plant. 

The  water  discharged  from  this  plant  is 
light  and  clear.  It  Is  a  stark  contrast  to  the 
dark  waters  on  the  American  side,  which 
forms  a  distinct  line  of  separation  down  the 
center  of  the  river. 

Farther  downstream  is  Nlagara-on-tne- 
Lake  Ont  a  small  town  where  the  Niagara 
river'  empties  Into  Lake  Ontario.  This  area, 
once  a  popular  boating  and  swimming  area, 
Is  deserted.  It  Is  Infested  with  algae. 

HELPLESS     TO     SOLVE 

Montgomery  said  It  is  Ironic  that  Canada 
and  the  United  States  in  the  past  Joined 
forces  In  monumental  tasks  including  de- 
fense, economics,  and  trade. 

But  the  countries  appear  to  be  helpless  to 
solve  the  water  pollution  problem  In  bound- 
arv  waters. 

"The  main  obstacle  appears  to  be  that 
the  six  Great  Lakes  states  can't  seem  to 
agree  on  what  to  do  about  It,"  said  Mont- 
gomery. "There  Is  no  unity  among  those 
stAtes  on  a  course  of  .icticn." 

Since  Ontario  is  the  only  Canadian  prov- 
ince involved  In  this  problem.  It  can  speak 
with  a  unified  voice  for  Canada,  Montgomery 
said.  But  there  Is  no  unified  voice  in  the 
United  States  on  water  pollution. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Aug.  31,  1967] 

Industry  Told:  Take  Reins  on  Pollution 

(By  WUUam  Jones) 

Industry  mvist  play  a  larger  role  in  the  con- 
trol of  water  pollution  or  face  the  prospect 
of  having  Its  voice  silenced  in  a  wave  of 
federal  programs,  an  industry  official  warned 
yesterday. 

Donald  L.  Forth,  vice  president  of  Culllgan, 
Inc..  manufacturer  of  water  treatment  equip- 
ment, with  headquarters  In  Northbrook,  pro- 
posed that  Industry  and  other  groups  within 
the  private  sector  form  a  world  water  coun- 
cil to  deal  with  water  pollution  problems. 


Forth  Issued  the  warning  to  1.200  industry r 
officials  and  water  experts  attending  the  final 
day  of  the  International  Water  Quality  sym- 
posium In  the  Hilton  hotel. 

"WILL    BE    LETT    BEHIND" 

"The  government  commitment  on  prob- 
lems of  water  and  its  management  has  be- 
come total,"  Forth  said.  "If  industry  and  the 
private  sector  don't  match  this  commit- 
ment, they  will  be  left  behind,  powerless, 
without  a  voice,  swallowed  up.  The  govern- 
ment has  the  money.  We  cannot  compete 
there.  But  we  can  match  their  wealth  in  dol- 
lars with  oiir  wealth  in  Ideas." 

The  proposed  council  is  needed.  Forth 
said,  to  maintain  a  favorable  balance  be- 
tween government  and  private  efforts  and  to 
fill  an  existing  leadership  vacuum. 

COULD    FORM    COUNCIL 

Forth  said  there  now  are  24  water-related 
associations  in  the  private  sector  wlhlch 
could  form  the  nucleus  for  a  single  council, 
and  that  informal  discussions  during  the 
symposium  brought  enthusiastic  response 
from  many  persons. 

He  said  a  meeting  planned  for  October 
in  Washington.  DC.  further  will  explore 
the  poeslbiUties  of  the  proposed  council  and 
he  is  hopeful  that  formal  organization  will 
follow  In  January. 

Abel  Wolman.  professor  emeritus  of  sani- 
tary engineering  at  Johns  Hopkins  univer- 
sity and  an  engineering  consultant,  told  the 
delegates  that  Industry's  image  frequently 
suffers  In  regard  to  water  pollution  becai^ise 
of  "the  erroneous  impression  that  Industry 
will  only  move  if  you  force  It." 

"HAS    BEEN    exaggerated" 

"I  thlnlc  this  has  frequently  been  exag- 
gerated," said  Wolman.  "My  own  opinion  Is 
that  it  hais  an  obligation  that  some  have  met 
and  some  have  not  met." 

He  also  warned  against  looking  to  the  fed- 
eral government  for  all  the  remedies  for 
proper  management  of  water  resources. 

"Money  doesn't  grow  on  trees,  not  even  on 
the  cherry  trees  in  Washington,"  said  Wol- 
man. "Money  comes  from  people.  And  the 
real  test  Is  going  to  come  when  the  people 
decide  what  kind  of  water  they  want." 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.   1.   1967] 

Pollution  Foe's  Cause  Gets  Ear 

(By  Casey  Bukro) 

Buffalo,  August  31. — Some  people  say  he 
is  a  troublemaker.  Others  say  he  is  a  rabid 
water  conservationist. 

Stanley  P.  Splslak  of  Elma.  N.Y.,  adnUts 
he  Is  both. 

New  Yorkers  once  considered  Splslak  a 
crank  and  a  nuisance.  Water  conservation 
was  an  unpopular  cause  with  little  public 
support. 

Today,  27  years  later.  Splslak  holds  many 
honors,  'including  the  1965  National  Water 
Conservation  award  for  water  resources  lead- 
ership and  for  promoting  pollution  abate- 
ment. 

VINDICATES   HIS   ETFORTS 

Splslak  Is  proud  of  "the  manner  In  which 
I  am  received  today  and  In  the  last  five 
years.  It  completely  vindicates  my  beliefs  In 
water  conservation  over  the  last  27  years.  " 

This  recognition  reached  full  magnitude 
in  August,  1966,  when  Splslak  acted  as  offi- 
cial g\ilde  on  President  Johnson's  boat  tour 
of  the  polluted  Buffalo  river  and  harbor. 

During  this  tour,  Splslak  presented  the 
President  with  a  famed  "bucket  of  slop" 
containing  a  sample  of  the  125.000  cubic 
yards  of  dredglngs  from  the  Buffalo  river 
ixjttom  that  the  army  corps  of  engineers 
was  dumping  Into  Lake  Erie  each  year. 

"This  can't  be  allowed  to  continue,"  the 
President  said  after  peering  Into  the  bucket. 
He  ls6ued  an  executive  order  to  halt  the 
dumping.  The  army  engineers  now  are  build- 


ing a  dike  at  Buffalo  to  contain  the  dredg- 
lngs. 

RESPECTED   IN    STATE 

Because  of  coups  like  this.  Spisiak  now  Is 
respected  thruout  the  state  of  New  York. 

But  it  wasn't  always  that  way.  Splslak 
said  It  Is  ironic  that  "I  received  honors  for 
my  efforts  In  water  conservation  from  the 
Canadians  18  years  before  my  American 
countrymen  recognized  I  also  was  working 
for  them.  Some  of  my  staunchest  supporters 
now  are  f)eopIe  who  thought  I  was  persecut- 
ing tliem  years  ago." 

In  earlier  years,  Splslak  had  been  threat- 
ened with  death  and  beatings  for  advocating 
a  halt  to  water  pollution  In  the  state.  His 
opponents  have  been  giants  of  industry,  leg- 
islators, governors,  bureaucrats,  and  laborers. 

BEGAN    FIGHT    IN     1939 

Splslak  speaks  of  his  past  battles  over  pol- 
lution abatement  with  an  excited  edge  in  his 
voice,  like  a  fighter  ready  to  answer  the  bell 

Those  battles  began  in  1939,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  represent  the  Erie  County  Con- 
servation society  at  public  hearings  of  the 
Buffalo  city  common  council  because  he  had 
some  spare  time. 

Splslak  was  horrified  by  the  abuse  by  New 
York  waterways,  and  campaigned  for  laws 
and  action  to  halt  those  abuses. 

By  1953,  he  was  testifying  on  pollution 
problems  at  hearings  before  congressional 
committees,  the  international  Joint  commis- 
sion, and  a  special  Senate  commission  on 
water  and  air  pollution. 

WAS    SCOFFED    AT 

He  told  hearing  members  then  that  Lake 
Erie  was  dying  an  early  death  from  being 
over-burdened  with  wastes  from  cities  and 
Industries. 

"They  scoffed  at  me."  said  Splslak.  "Many 
thought  I  was  being  overly  dramatic."  He 
also  testified  about  the  fish  killed  In  Lake 
Erie,  where  only  i>erch  and  coarse  fish  now 
live. 

In  1954,  he  fought  and  won  an  "initial  A" 
classification  of  water  quality  in  the  L.ake 
Erie  portion  of  Buffalo  harbor  and  the  Niag- 
ara river.  Industry  and  city  officials  asked 
for  a  ■  C"  rating,"  which  would  make  the 
waters  unfit  for  bathing  or  drinking. 

He  has  resorted  to  embarrassing  bureau- 
crats by  proving  that  governmental  agen- 
cies were  responsible  for  polluting  water. 

In  1960.  Spisiak  discovered  that  two  key 
words  were  missing  from  specifications  In  a 
state  contract  permitting  radioactive  wastes 
to  be  dumped  into  salt  caverns  below  the 
ground  at  Ashford  Hollow,  40  miles  from  Buf- 
falo. The  key  words,  "suitably  contalnered, ' 
were  restored. 

PUSH     FOR     BOND     ISSUE 

Splslak  also  took  part  In  a  campaign  in 
which  New  Yorkers  voted  by  a  5  to  1  margin 
in  1965  to  accept  a  1.75  billion  dollar  bond 
Issue  for  a  pure  water  program. 

Bv  his  own  admission,  Splslak's  presence 
at  hearings  on  water  pollution  was  usually, 
"Just  bearly  tolerated"  by  Industrial  and  gov- 
ernmental officials.  His  squabbles  with  them 
are  legendary.  Including  the  time  his  shirt 
was  torn  from  his  back  during  a  hearing. 

Today,  he  is  In  great  demand  as  a  speaker 
on  water  pollution,  averaging  two  appear- 
ances a  week  for  the  last  three  years  at  clubs, 
civic  groups,  and  panel  discussions.  He  esti- 
mates that  he  has  3  million  supporters  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

STILL    NOT    CONTENT 

Splslak  carried  on  this  activity  while  op- 
erating a  modest  real  estate  brokerage  and  a 
Jewelry  store  in  Buffalo  for  the  last  30  years. 

Splslak.  51,  now  stout  and  bald,  is  not  con- 
tent with  his  gains  against  water  pollution. 

He  has  complained  to  the  international 
Joint  council  that  Industrial  wastes  from 
American  industry  are  ruining  Niagara  Palls. 
He  has  Invited  governmental  officials  to  look 
at  the  scum  and  smell  the  odors  of  the  falls. 
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[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  2,  1967] 

DETROIT  Unable  To  Pass  Bl'ck  on  Erie 

Pollution 

(By  Casey  Bukro) 

Detroit,  September  1. — The  buck  for  pol- 
luting Lake  Erie  stops  here. 

The  headwaters  of  pollution  are  here.  In 
the  Detroit  river.  Most  of  the  water  flowing 
mto  Lake  Erie  is  from  the  Detroit  river,  carry- 
ing doses  of  contamination  that  are  killing 
Lake  Erie  and  turning  It  Into  an  algae-in- 
fested swamp. 

The  reason  this  Is  happening,  and  how  it 
happens,  can  be  converted  Into  a  simple 
formula:  Big  industry,  with  Its  big  popula- 
tions, equals  big  wu.ter  p^allution. 

STAND    IN    BOLD    RFLIEF 

These  factors  stand  in  bold  relief  in  De- 
troit becatise  their  proportions  are  enormous. 

More  than  1.6  billion  gallons  of  waste  water 
flow  into  the  Detroit  river  dally — 1.1  billion 
gallons  from  Industry  and  54C  million  gal- 
lons from  municipal  sewage. 

Twenty  million  pounds  of  wastes  flow  every 
day  from  the  Etetrolt  river  into  Lake  Ene. 
More  than  95  per  cent  of  the  wastes  dis- 
charged Into  Lake  Erie  from  the  state  of 
Michigan  come  from  the  Detroit  river. 

The  Detroit  sewage  treatment  plant  is  only 
17  per  cent  effective  in  removing  wastes  from 
sewage.  Treated  water  pumped  into  the  De- 
troit river  contains  the  raw  sewage  equiva- 
lent to  the  wastes  of  2.5  million  people  each 
day. 

DUMP    RAW    SEWAGE 

Industry  alone  releases  wastes  which  atre 
equivalent  to  the  raw  sewage  of  one  million 
persons  a  day. 

Five  billion  gallons  of  raw  sewage  are 
flushed  each  year  from  Detroit  storm  sewers 
into  the  river. 

Industrv  and  communities  dump  115,000 
pounds  of  iron  wastes,  19.000  gallons  of  oil. 
and  more  than  200.000  pounds  of  acid  daily 
into  the  Detroit  river. 

"It  would  be  accurate  to  say  that  Detroit 
Is  the  principal  source  of  pollution  in  Lake 
Erie,"  said  Laurence  B.  O'Leary,  director  of 
the  Detroit  program  office  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  administration. 

"I  would  also  say  that  more  Is  being  done 
in  Detroit  to  correct  the  problem  than  else- 
where," O'Leary  asserted. 

He  explained  that  studies  begun  in  1961 
resulted  in  state  and  federal  reconmienda- 
tions  in  1965.  The  state  of  Michigan  has 
agreed  on  stipulations  with  35  municipal  and 
industrial  polluters  to  correct  the  abtises  by 
1970. 

Still  standing  In  bold  relief  In  the  Detroit 
area  Is  the  fact  that  Industry  was  designed 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  to  use  water- 
ways for  waste  disposal.  The  rivers  show  it. 

"We  now  operate  under  the  theory  that 
the  uses  of  water  must  be  enhanced."  O'Leary 
said.  "The  old  theory  of  using  water  for  waste 
disposal   can't   be    accepted. 

"In  every  case,  industry  has  agreed  to  com- 
ply with  pollution  abatement  recommenda- 
tions without  going  thru  court  battles.  This 
indicates  industry  here  is  progressive.  Indus- 
try in  other  parts  of  the  country  has  fought 
It." 

SEWAGE  PLANT  LACKING 

Not  so  progressive  Is  the  Detroit  sewage 
treatment  plant,  using  primary  treatment.  It 
is  one  of  the  major  sources  of  pollution  In 
the  Detroit  area. 

"Primary  treatment  of  sewage  has  loaded 
Lake  Eriewith  nutrients  and  .sludge,"  said 
O'Leary.  Under  agreements  with  the  state, 
the  city  of  Detroit  Is  planning  to  build  a 
secondary  sewage  treatment  plant  by  1970 
to  remove  90  percent  of  the  wastes  In  its 
sewage. 

Detroit  now  Is  engaged  in  a  114  million 
dollar  program  to  provide  better  sewage 
treatment  and  to  expand  the  system  by  1970. 
Detroit  now  has  a  combined  sewage  treat- 
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ment  system  which  collects  wastes  from  the 
city  and  from  53  suburbs. 

"People  in  Detroit  are  outspoken  on  pollu- 
tion control  measures,"  said  O'Leary. 

"Tlie  only  time  you  meet  resistance  from 
the  public  Is  when  a  bond  issue  comes  up 
and  people  are  faced  with  paying  higher 
taxes  for  pollution  control." 

BAROMETER  OF  PROGRESS 

The  barometer  of  any  progress  against  pol- 
lution here  will  be  the  Detroit  river,  the  "big 
daddy"  of  pollution. 

"We  must  watch  the  river,"  O'Leary  said. 
"There  should  be  a  dramatic  difference  In 
the  Detroit  river  as  enforcement  of  the  im- 
provements take  effect.  How  long  it  will  take 
Lake  Erie  to  recover  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
say.  There  is  so  much  contamination  there." 

The  final  outcome  Is  not  known. 

Lake  Erie  might  hold  problems  still  un- 
foreseen as  concentrations  of  contamination 
build  to  levels  where  they  can  erupt  as  fur- 
ther symptoms  of  a  dying  lake. 

Meanwhile,  the  Detroit  river  continues 
flowing  like  an  Intravenous  Injection  of 
poison  into  Lake  Erie. 

REPORT    TELLS    DANGER 

A  federal  report  has  classified  Detroit  river 
waters  as  "polluted  bacteriologlcally.  chemi- 
cally, physically,  and  biologically."  Water 
contact  sports  on  the  lower  26  miles  of  the 
31-ml!e  river  are  hazardous.  This  Includes 
Michigan  beaches  on  Lake  Erie. 

A  federal  report  says  that  anyone  swim- 
ming in  Detroit  river  waters  runs  the  risk  of 
catching  "gastrointestinal  diseases:  eye.  ear, 
nose,  and  throat  disorders,  skin  Infections, 
and  hepatitis." 

The  Ford  Motor  plant  here,  Identified  by 
the  government  as  the  source  of  83  percent 
of  the  industrial  wastes  going  into  the  De- 
troit river,  dumps  doses  of  iron  and  oil 
wastes  into  the  Rouge  river  each  day.  The 
Rouge  fiows  into  the  Detroit  river. 

"I'd  like  to  see  young  Henry  Ford  moor  his 
vacht  m  that  river,"  said  a  Detroit  resident. 
"Then  he'd  know  what  water  pollution  is  all 
about." 

Tonnage  shipped  thru  the  Detroit  river 
during  a  recent  eight-month  season  exceeded 
the  entire  combined  tonnage  shipped  thru 
the  Suez  and  Panama  canals  during  an  en- 
tire year. 

The  size  of  the  river  masks  many  of  the 
signs  of  pollution.  But  the  pollution  Is  there, 
in  the  Detroit  river.  Ask  anyone  who  lives 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribtme,  Sept.  3,   1967 1 

UAW  RECRurrs  Citizen   Help  To  Ficht 

Michigan  Pollution 

rBy  Casey  Bukro) 

Detroit.  September  2. — "If  we  get  citizen 
involvement  in  combating  air  and  water  pol- 
lution— we've  licked  the  problem." 

The  words  came  from  Miss  Olga  M.  Madar. 
architect  of  a  program  by  the  the  United 
Auto  Workers  union  here  to  recruit  citizen 
watchdogs  in  a  campaign  against  air  and 
water  pollution  in  Michigan. 

The  program  is  called  Pollution  Action 
Line. 

"This  will  be  a  program  to  train  people  to 
recognize  and  report  pollution;  to  work 
within  their  community  and  to  Inform  on 
pollution  violations." 

WILL   train   spotters 

"Everyone  who  goes  thru  the  training 
course  will  be  a  spotter,"  said  Miss  Madar, 
who  is  a  member-at-large  of  the  UAW  execu- 
tive board.  She  also  Is  director  of  the  UAW 
departments  of  conservation  and  resource 
development  and  recreation  and  leisure-time 
activities. 

Miss  Madar,  a  husky  former  physical  edu- 
cation and  history  teacher  in  Flatrock,  Mich.. 
became  a  union  member  while  working  at 
the  Ford  bomber  plant  In  Willow  Run,  Mich., 
during  World  War  n. 


She  greets  visitors  with  a  hearty,  "HI 
there,  how  are  you?"  She  is  regarded  as  "the 
teacher"  of  the  UAW  staff. 

"We  want  to  get  the  citizen  involved  in 
this  work,  in  addition  to  detecting  pollution 
violations  and  effectively  enforcing  our 
laws,"  said  Miss  Madar. 

Wn,L  REPORT    \^OLA^ONS 

The  program  works  this  way.  Trained 
P.A.L.  volunteers  will  file  detailed  reports 
with  state  and  local  enforcement  agencies  of 
pollution  violations  by  companies,  individ- 
uals, or  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants. 
Copies  of  the  reports  will  be  filed  with  the 
UAW  for  checks  on  follow-thru  action. 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  get  enough 
evidence  to  prosecute  violators  of  existing  air 
and  water  pollution  control  laws,  and  to  get 
more  adequate  enforcement  legislation  where 
It  is  necessary. 

"Pollution  abatement  can't  be  done  by 
coaxing,"  said  Miss  Madar.  "You  must  en- 
force the  law." 

Presently,  65  persons  are  being  trained  as 
spotters  for  the  program  in  the  Detroit  area, 
with  help  from  state  experts  on  pollution. 
A  goal  is  to  have  200  spotters  In  Detroit. 
Staff  members  now  are  being  selected  for  the 
program. 

FIRST    IN    NATION 

This  attempt  by  an  existing  national  orga- 
nization to  rally  citizen  support  against  pol- 
lution is  the  first  in  the  country,  said  Miss 
Madar.  It  is  hoped  the  program  eventually 
will  be  expanded  to  include  all  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  with  each  of  the  12  UAW 
service  areas  as  headquarters  for  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  training  program  Is  not  open  only  to 
UAW  members.  Sfwtters  will  Include  mem- 
bers of  labor  groups,  conservation  clubs, 
garden  clubs,  civic  committees,  and  sports- 
men groups. 

Why  does  UAW  extend  membership  to 
other  groups,  running  the  risk  of  opposing 
viewpoints  on  goals? 

"I  don't  think  this  should  be  a  piecemeal 
Job."  said  Miss  Madar.  "It  should  be  coordi- 
nated." 

PART     OF     COMMrNITY 

"We  also  operate  on  the  basis  that  a  UAW 
member  is  a  community  member,  and  works 
In  the  framework  of  that  community,"  said 
Miss  Madar. 

"The  program  Is  geared  to  getting  people 
to  know  and  have  something  to  say  about  the 
public  policies  we  have  concerning  our  en- 
vironment," she  said.  Miss  Madar  deplored 
the  fact  that  the  least  amount  of  public 
involvement  is  in  the  development  of  recrea- 
tional facilities,  such  as  parks  and  beaches. 

HAS    AN     OBLIGATION 

People  who  are  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution  also  are  more  inclined  to 
pay  the  cost  thru  taxes  of  cleaning  up  those 
problems,  she  said. 

Why  is  the  UAW  getting  involved  in  the 
fight  against  pollution? 

"We're  members  of  the  nation  and  the 
world.  Just  like  everyone  else."  asserted  Miss 
Madar. 

"Besides,  it  doesn't  make  sense  for  us  to 
fight  for  better  working  conditions,  and 
then  let  those  workers  walk  out  into  a  world 
that  is  polluted  and  being  destroyed  by  pol- 
lution." 

OFTICLALS    LACK    COURAGE 

Pollution  becomes  more  important  in  light 
of  predictions  that  workers  will  have  more 
leisure  time  m  the  future.  They  will  have 
few  places  of  recreation  to  spend  that  leisure 
time,  if  water  pollution  continues  its  present 
destruction   of  recreational  waterways. 

"One  of  the  revealing  things  I've  found  is 
that  elected  officials  knew  of  these  problems 
long  ago.  But  they  did  not  have  the  courage 
to  speak  up  on  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
clean  it  up.  They   didn't  have  the  courage 
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to  resist  the  pressure  of  Industry  to  keep 
them  quiet. 

"Now  they  wonder  why  the  people,  who 
didn't  know  of  these  things,  were  apathetic 
until  now.  The  people  are  more  than  apa- 
thetic now.  They  are  Incensed. 

"We've  made  Improvements  In  the  work- 
ing place — now  lets  do  It  In  the  community," 
urged  Mlsa  Madar. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  3,   1967) 

River    Thames    Oivtn    Ci-EANnp;    Takes    10 

Years.  56  Millions 

(By  Mavis  Cole) 

London,  September  2— Fish  swim  In  the 
middle  reaches  of  the  old  River  Thames.  Eels, 
timber  borers,  and  small  Crustacea  thrive  to 
such  extent  that  they  are  a  pest.  And  It's 
all  happening  for  the  first  time  In  200  years. 

Peer  into  the  river  as  it  flows  thru  Lon- 
don to  the  sea.  The  water  still  seems  dark 
and  murky.  But  according  to  Charles  Town- 
send,  river  engineer,  appearances  are  decep- 
tive. 

The  River  Thames  has  not  been  this  clean 
since  the  18th  century,  said  Towiisend,  or,  a£ 
the  Poet  Spenser  would  put  It.  "runs  so 
sweetly."  Spenser  died  In  1599.  long  before 
the  wastes  of  industry  and  [xipul-ition  turned 
the  Thames  black  and  stinking  and  drove  the 
fish  away. 

rtFTY-snC    MILLION    DOLLARS    AND    10    YE.\RS 

It  has  taken  56  million  dollars  and  ten 
years  to  change  the  river  water  from  Ink 
black  to  gray  'Considering  the  size  ut  the 
problem,    this   U   progress."   said   Townicnd. 

For  the  last  three  summers  not  one  area  of 
the  200-mlle  long  river  has  been  deficient  In 
oxygen.  "Such  has  been  the  Improvement  In 
the  river  that  fresh  water  fish  are  now  thriv- 
ing miles  below  their  former  limit  of  activ- 
ity." comments  Townsend.  "In  the  salt  water 
area  the  eels,  small  Crustacea,  and  timber 
borers  are  becoming  a  nuisance  in  places 
where  they  had  not  been  seen  for  many 
years." 

The  transformation  Is  mainly  due  to  new 
methods  of  treating  the  270  million  gallons 
of  sewage  which  flows  into  the  river  each 
day.  But  sulphur  compounds,  present  In  all 
sewage,  are  still  the  worst  offenders  In  the 
cleaner  Thames. 

Sulphur  compounds  become  Inoffensive  In 
their  six-week  trip  to  the  sea  but  if  the  oxy- 
gen content  of  the  water  falls  to  zero  the 
sulfates  react  to  form  hydrogen  sulphide — 
the  rotten  egg  odor. 

Crude  sewage  discharged  from  cargo  ships, 
pleasure  boats,  and  houseboat*  Is  another 
problem.  The  Greater  London  council  esti- 
mates the  discharge  Is  equivalent  to  the 
waste  of  a  small  town  of  7.500  to  9,000.  Oil 
and  detergents  are  not  considered  serious 
threats  to  a  cleaner  river  now  that  some 
manufacturers  have  developed  "soft  "  deter- 
gents. 

PROPOSALS    TOO    COSTLY 

Proposals  to  divert  the  capital's  sewage  to 
the  Thames  estuary  or  bubble  liquid  oxygen 
Into  the  water  with  giant  air  pumps  are  re- 
garded as  too  costly. 

It  has  been  four  hundred  years  since  sal- 
mon swam  in  the  Thames  but.  down  In  the 
docks,  the  salmon's  lesser  relatives,  stickle- 
backs and  roach,  now  flourish.  And  water 
tteas  have  also  reappeared  after  almost  haU 
a  century. 

The  river  alas.  Is  still  considered  unsuit- 
able for  swimming.  Anyone  who  falls  Into  the 
middle  reaches  Is  rushed  straight  to  a  hos- 
pital to  have  bis  stomach  pumped. 


[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  6,  19671 
PoLLOnoN     Perils     Lakk     Michigan— FotrR 

States  Pour  Filth  Into  it  Dailt — Detemo- 

ration  or  Orein  Bat  Cited 

(Not*.— Tribune     reporters     have     visited 
cities  on  the  shore*  of  Lake  Erie  to  report 


how  pollution  has  brought  death  to  one  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  Today  one  of  them  begins 
a  report  on  their  Investigation  of  conditions 
that  threaten  Lake  Michigan,  a  priceless 
asset  to  Chlcagoland.t 

(By  William  Jones) 

Green  Bat,  Wis.,  September  5. — A  polluted 
lake  does  not  die  alone. 

As  It  becomes  a  vast  green  sump,  recrea- 
tion Is  destroyed,  esthetic  values  dwindle, 
and  entire  communities  are  forced  to  look 
elsewhere  for  a  water  supply. 

The  tragic  irony  of  living  on  the  shores  of 
a  seemingly  endless  supply  of  water  and  hav- 
ing to  obtain  the  precious  fluid  elsewhere  Is 
dramatically  displayed  here. 

USES    WATER   FROM   LAKE 

The  city  of  Green  Bay.  on  the  southern  tip 
of  Lake  Michigan's  largest  appendage,  ob- 
tains water  directly  from  the  lake  for  mu- 
nicipal use  rather  than  using  the  polluted 
water  of  Green  Bay. 

Public  bathing  beaches  in  this  area  were 
closed  more  than  25  years  ago.  All  types  of 
fishing  are  virtually  nonexistent.  Pleasure 
boats  are  moored  In  water  thick  with  raw 
sewage,  oils,  and  dead  algae. 

MAN    STACKS    deck 

Water  experts  warn  that  the  Increase  In 
bottom  life  tolerant  to  pollution  In  the  main 
body  of  Lake  Michigan  at  the  Sturgeon  bay 
outlet  may  be  the  result  of  pollution  by 
Green  bay  waters.  They  warn  that  using  the 
bay  as  a  septic  tank  for  five  scum-covered 
tributaries  now  may  affect  the  main  body. 

All  lakes  die.  In  terms  of  geological  death, 
however,  they  could  live  for  thousands  of 
years.  But  man  has  stacked  the  deck  In  terms 
of  evolution  of  the  Great  Lakes.  He  has  rap- 
Idly  accelerated  the  aging  process  by  pouring 
huge  amounts  of  nutrients  and  other  oxygen 
killing  wastes  Into  these  waters. 

In  effect,  he  Is  creating  bogs  out  of  the 
principal  water  source  for  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  concentrations  of  population  and  In- 
dustry. The  Great  Lakes— with  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  fresh  water  on  the  face  of  the 
earth — constitute  the  largest  reservoir  In  the 
world. 

IS  considered  sick 

The  major  sources  of  filth  here,  as  else- 
where, are  raw  partially  treated  wastes  from 
industrv  and  municipalities.  Last  year,  water 
studies  revealed  that  the  southern  portion  of 
Green  bay  now  resembles  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie,  the' worst  of  the  five  Great  Lakes  In 
terms  of  pollution. 

Lake  Michigan  Is  not  an  Erie.  Neither  has  Its 
premature  aging  from  the  filth  of  pollution 
reached  the  deterioration  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Lake  Michigan  Is.  however,  next  In  line  and 
considered  sick  when  compared  to  Lakes  Su- 
perior and  Huron. 

Already  Its  pollution-choked  shore  lines 
are  off  limits  In  many  places  to  swimmers  In 
four  states.  Each  day  Its  tributaries  In  Hli- 
nols.  Indiana.  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  de- 
liver more  filth  to  Its  waters,  hastening  the 
day  when  man  will  have  brought  another 
of  the  Great  Lakes  to  an  early  end. 

deft  reversal  ATTEMPTS 

Cmicago,  with  perhaps  the  biggest  stake  In 
the  life  of  the  lake,  has  spent  the  last  half 
century  and  billions  of  dollars  developing  a 
good  water  system.  The  city  draws  a  billion 
gallons  of  water  a  day  from  the  lake  and 
channels  its  treated  sewage  southward  Into 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  avoid 
lake  dumping. 

Ten  miles  past  the  Indiana  line,  however. 
the  polluted  sluggish  streams  that  serve  a 
dense  Industrial  complex  are  defying  efforts 
to  reverse  years  of  haphazard  dumping  of 
Industrial  waters.  There  is  no  dissolved  oxy- 
gen in  the  Indiana  H.irbor  canal  and  its  wa- 
ters and  banks  are  covered  with  oil.  The  lake- 
ward  reaches  of  Indiana  Harbor  are  rust  cov- 
ered from  wastes. 


Less  than  100  miles  north  of  Chicago,  a 
heavy  rain  In  Milwaukee  will  flush  raw  sew- 
age thru  150  overflow  outlets  and  into  the 
l.i.ke.  The  community  has  devised  a  program 
that  systematically  closes  lake  front  beaches 
after  a  certain  amount  of  rain  has  fallen. 
Health  officials  know  that  bacteria  levels 
have  reached  the  danger  point  after  a  heavy 
rain. 

A  single  example  In  Milwaukee  also  helps 
to  explain  why  little  or  no  progress  is  being 
made  In  reselling  the  lake  from  an  early 
death. 

ONLT  PARTIALLT  TREATED 

Less  than  2.000  feet  from  the  site  of  a 
10,6-mllllon-dollar  treatment  plant  con- 
structed by  the  metropolitan  Milwaukee 
sewer.ige  district,  partially  tre.ited  sewage 
flow;  directly  Into  the  lake.  It  comes  from 
South  Milwaukee,  a  suburb  that  treats  only 
35  per  cent  of  the  decomposable  organic 
matter  in  its  wastes  because  its  treatment 
facilities  are  outdated. 

The  suburb  declined  to  Join  the  district, 
which  provides  65  per  cent  treatment  and 
chlorinates  adequately  because  It  prefers  to 
enlarge  Its  own  facilities.  The  plans,  how- 
ever, are  still  on   the  drawing  board. 

Time  is  running  out,  water  experts  warn. 

CITES  1966  REPORT 

In  June.  1966,  the  feder.il  pollution  con- 
trol administration  in  the  Great  Lakes  region 
Issued  a  report  which  concluded  in  part: 

"The  Calumet,  Milwaukee,  and  Green  Bay 
areas  of  Lake  Michigan  are  alreiidy  affected 
adversely  by  pollution.  Should  the  lake  as  a 
whole  reach  critical  levels  of  nutrients  or 
other  persistent  contaminants,  it  would  re- 
quire many  decades  before  remedial  measures 
could  result  in  restoration  of  satisfactory  wa- 
ter quality." 

"We  are  at  the  critical  stage."  said  Altjert 
Beeton,  assistant  director  of  the  Great  Lakes 
research  center.  "Unless  drastic  measures  are 
taken  to  reverse  the  pollution  trend  In  Lake 
Michigan  the  deterioration  will  occur  too 
rapidly  to  be  controlled." 

[From   the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  8.   1967) 

Fox  Is  THE  FILTHIEST   WISCONSIN   STREAM 

(Note. — Tribune  reporters  have  visited 
cities  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  to  report 
how  pollution  has  brought  death  to  one  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  Now  the  report  focuses  on 
conditions  that  threaten  Lake  Michigan,  a 
priceless  asset  to  Chlcagoland.  i 
(By  William  Jones) 

Green  Bat,  Wis  ,  September  6  —The  Fox 
river,  largest  stream  in  the  Lake  Michigan 
basin,  is  the  filthiest  waterway  in  Wisconsin. 

The  price  tag  for  this  murky  distinction 
Is  high.  It  is  dramatically  high  at  Bay  Beach 
park  here,  a  short  distance  from  where  the 
Fox  flows  Into  Green  bay. 

The  park  Is  a  beautiful  facility  with  acres 
of  tree-shaded  lawn,  picnic  tables,  and  out- 
door fireplaces.  The  shock  comes  when  a 
visitor  walks  to  the  crest  of  a  slight  incline 
that  once  swept  down  onto  a  sandy  beach. 
For  the  last  25  years,  the  beach  has  been  a 
polluted  swamp,  consisting  entirely  of  rot- 
ting logs  and  dense  cattail  growth. 

POLLUTION     ENDS     SWIMMING 

The  pollution  cycle  that  ruined  the  beach 
began  when  waterways  like  the  Pcx  became 
so  polluted  that  they  flushed  dangerously 
high  bacteria  levels  Into  Green  bay.  Swim- 
ming was  prohibited,  and  as  the  years  passed 
authorities  decided  against  the  continued  ex- 
pense of  keeping  the  dead  waters  free  of 
weeds.  Eventually  the  beach  became  the 
swamp  it  is  today. 

Many  residents  recall  swimming  in  the 
water  nearly  three  decades  ago.  Today  their 
children  use  a  wading  pool  less  than  a  block 
from  the  bay  when  the  family  comes  to  the 
park  Here  and  elsewhere,  the  Fox  continues 
to  demand  a  high  price  for  man's  Insistence 
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that   the   200-mlle    river   serve    as   an   open 
sewer. 

Boat  owners  at  the  Green  Bay  Yacht  club, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  steer  their  craft 
thru  stagnant  slime  and  oils  that  form  on 
the  slowly  moving  waters. 

looks    LIKE    BOILING    MUD 

"When  the  boat  traffic  begins  running 
heavy  in  the  spring,  the  whole  river  along 
here  looks  like  boiling  mud."  explains  a  lock 
master  at  one  of  the  17  locks  and  dams  along 
the  Fox.  The  boiling  mud  consists  of  acids, 
phenols,  and  effluent  that  combine  to  form 
greasy  sludge  and  smother  the  bottom  of 
the  river.  At  times,  the  few  pollution-tolerant 
carp  that  still  live  in  the  river  float  and  gasp 
on  the  surface  of  the  oxygen-'-obbed  water. 

This  entire  pollution  pattern  that  already 
has  taken  its  toll  In  Green' bay  waters,  now 
constitutes  a  threat  to  the  main  body  of  Lake 
Michigan,  water  experts  warn.  Samples  taken 
at  Sturgeon  bay  In  recent  years  for  example, 
show  deterioration  that  may  be  originating 
In  the  bay  before  the  water  enters  the  lake. 

papep.mills  a  source 

If  {xiUution  movements  reach  epidemic 
proportions,  then  Lake  Michigan  would  be 
choking  on  pollution  at  both  its  northern 
and  southern  boundaries,  water  experts  warn. 

The  most  significant  source  of  pollution 
of  the  Fox,  according  to  water  experts,  are 
the  paper  mills  along  the  shore  of  the  river. 
Some  experts  estimate  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
river's  pollution  comes  from  the  27  mills  that 
dump  into  the  waterway  The  river  handles 
this  pollution  load  for  20  miles. 

Mill  pollution  consists  of  sugars  In  the 
watery  residue  that  remains  from  pulp  logs. 
Bacteria  In  the  stream  feed  on  these  wastes 
and  rob  the  water  of  oxygen  necessary  for 
desirable  aquatic  life. 

Since  1927,  the  paper  mill  industry  has 
spent  43  million  dollars  on  antl-pollutlon 
equipment  and  research.  The  Industry  plans 
to  spend  another  10  million  In  the  next  few 
years. 

The  industrial  hub  of  Neenah  and  Menasha 
dump  effluent  and  Industrial  wastes  into  the 
Fox  after  only  primary  treatment  at  a  .sew- 
age plant.  Primary  treatment  removes  only 
about  35  per  cent  of  the  organic  material  In 
effluent. 

PROCESSED   FOR   DRINKING 

Three  miles  away,  the  city  of  Appleton 
takes  the  water  and  processes  It  thru  Its  fil- 
tration plant  system  for  drinking.  Menasha 
has  begun  to  cope  with  the  problem  by  con- 
structing a  new  sewage  plant  that  will  treat 
most  of  the  pollutional  load. 

What  ha.s  and  is  being  done,  however.  Is 
obviously  not  enough.  Clumps  of  raw  sewage 
and  dead  algae  still  swirl  thru  the  waters  at 
all  of  the  locks  and  dams  along  the  river. 

Water  experts  estimate  that  5  million 
pounds  of  phosphate  are  dumped  Into  Green 
bay  annually,  the  bulk  of  It  from  the  Pox. 
Phosphates  are  found  In  enormous  amounts 
in  effluents  and  detergents.  They  are  also  the 
major  contributor  to  runaway  algae  growth 
In  the  Great  Lakes  and  their  tributaries. 

EXPERTS   WARN    OF   DANGER 

The  danger  of  too  much  phosphate  enter- 
ing Lake  Michigan  cannot  be  emphasized 
enough,  experts  warn,  because  it  creates  a 
self-sustaining  cycle  whereby  algae  thrive  on 
It,  die.  and  return  the  material  to  the  water. 
In  addition,  they  say.  Lake  Michigan  does  not 
have  the  cleansing  flow  characteristic  of  a 
river  which,  over  a  period  of  time,  can  rid 
Itself  of  such  materials. 

Some  residents  along  the  Fox  and  Green 
bay  are  optimistic  and  say  that  measures  al- 
ready taken  to  halt  the  heavy  pollution  are 
showing  some  signs  of  success.  If  such  ob- 
servations are  valid,  the  Pox  may  lose  its 
reputation  as  the  filthiest  stream  in  the  state. 
The  tragedy  Is  that  there  are  others  waiting 
to  take  Its  place. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  8.   1967] 
Two  Michigan  Resort  Cities  Pollute  Lake 

(Note. — Tribune  reporters  have  visited 
cities  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  to  report  how 
pollution  has  brought  death  to  one  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  Now  the  report  focuses  on  con- 
ditions that  threaten  Lake  Michigan,  a  price- 
less asset  to  Chlcagoland.) 

(By  Ca^ey  Bukro) 

Harbor  Springs.  Mich..  September  7. — The 
waters  ol  Lake  Michigan  meet  their  first  on- 
slaught of  pollution  here.  Just  36  miles  from 
their  birthplace. 

FYesh  waters  flow  thru  the  Mackinac 
straits,  entering  the  mouth  of  Lake  Michigan 
from  Lake  Huron  35  miles  north  of  here. 
The  fresh  waters  course  down  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  lake,  then  enter  Little  Traverse 
bay. 

Harbor  Springs,  the  first  sizable  commu- 
nity In  the  path  of  the  currents  from  the 
strait,  dislnlects  Its  sewage  and  dumps  It 
Into  the  bay.  The  fresh  water  current  Is  never 
the  same  again.  Pollution  worsens  the  farther 
south  you  go. 

PETOSKET     DUMPS     SEWAGE 

The  city  of  Petoskey.  also  nestled  In  Little 
Traverse  bay.  is  only  10  miles  south  of  Harbor 
Springs.  It  dumps  as  much  as  a  million  gal- 
lons of  treated  sewage  into  the  bay  dally. 

The  communities  are  at  the  very  top  of 
806  miles  of  recreational  shore  line  In  the 
state  of  Michigan.  They  are  destined  to  be 
first  In  another  way. 

"Harbor  Springs  and  Petoskey  will  be 
among  the  first  to  be  ordered  by  the  state  to 
Improve  their  sewage  treatment  plants,"  said 
Thomas  Hoogerhyde,  a  sanitary  engineer  for 
the  Michigan  health  department.  "Both  cities 
are  discharging  their  wastes  directly  Into 
Lake  Michigan — an  interstate  body  of  water." 

Harbor  Springs  and  Petoskey  are  two  of 
only  three  communities  along  the  entire 
Michigan  state  shore  line  that  are  dumping 
wastes  directly  Into  the  lake. 

STATE  STANDARDS  STUDIED 

Under  Michigan  water  quality  standards, 
now  under  cor.slderatlon  by  the  United  States 
department  of  the  Interior,  sewage  must  be 
treated  more  highly  before  It  can  go  into 
Lake  Michigan. 

This  means  that  Harbor  Springs  and 
Petoskey  must  improve  their  sewage  treat- 
ment systems  to  prevent  waste  contamina- 
tion of  Lake  Michigan.  Ultimately,  all  Mich- 
igan communities  will  be  asked  to  Improve 
waste  treatment  and  disjxisal  to  comply  with 
the  new  standards. 

Harbor  Springs  screens  and  chlorinates  Its 
sewage.  Petoskey  gives  It  primary  treatment. 

"Both  of  those  plants  are  doing  the  Job 
they  were  designed  to  do,  but  that  is  not 
enough  in  light  of  the  new  standards,"  said 
Hoogerhyde.  "The  term  'adequate'  Is  chang- 
ing fast." 

PRIME    RESORT    AREA 

Harbor  Springs  seems  an  unlikely  place  for 
pollution  problems.  It  is  a  prime  resort  area. 
It  Is  the  stimmer  home  of  millionaires  from 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Dayton,  Cincinnati,  Toledo, 
and  other  mldwestern  cities. 

The  usual  year  round  population  of  1,433 
more  than  doubles  during  the  summer. 

The  problem  at  Harbor  Springs  is  that 
since  the  1930s,  It  has  been  concerned  mainly 
with  keeping  Its  beach  waters  free  of  dan- 
gerous levels  of  bacteria. 

With  Its  faltering  spwage  treatment  plant, 
that  does  not  always  work,  the  bacteria 
count  sometimes  soars  over  the  critical  stage. 

Why  hasn't  such  a  wealthy  community 
done  more  to  conserve  the  waterway  Its 
residents   come   from   afar  to   enjoy? 

"Until  now,  no  one  has  complained  or 
demanded  Improvements."  said  Chester 
Harvey,  Grand  Rapids  office  district  engineer 
for  the  Michigan  Water  Resources  commis- 
sion. 


The  city  of  Petoskey.  year  round  popula- 
tion of  6,400.  has  some  light  industry  and  It 
also  Is  a  resort  area,  with  pxjpulatlon  be- 
coming double  or  triple  during  the  summer 
months.  It  is  a  little  stubborn  about  Its 
water  pollution  problem,  tho. 

"It  always  takes  a  bit  longer  to  convince 
Petoskey  that  they  have  an  asset  they  should 
protect."  said  Harvey.  "You  always  have  to 
tell  them  they  have  a  problem  before  they 
will  admit  It,  then  they're  as  slow  as  a 
tortoise  to  do  something  about  It." 

COMBINED    SEWER    STSTEM 

The  origin  of  most  of  Petoskey  s  water 
problems  Is  the  combined  sewage  and  storm 
water  sewer  system.  A  bad  storm  causes  the 
system  to  overflow,  dumping  raw  sewage 
from  homes  and  industry  into  Lake  Michi- 
gan along  with  storm  waters.  It  is  estimated 
that  25  per  cent  of  the  annual  flow  of  the 
plant  goes  directly  Into  Lake  Michigan  this 
way. 

As  a  result,  the  public  beach  at  Petoskey  Is 
closed  after  a  bad  storm  until  bacteria 
counts  In  the  water  drop  to  a  safe  level. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  8.   1967) 

Kerner    Vetoes    Bill    To    Forbid    Dumping 

Into   Lake    Michigan 

(By  Robert  Howard) 

Springfield,  III.,  September  7. — Legisla- 
tion to  curtail  pollution  of  Lake  Michigan 
was  vetoed  today  by  Gov.  Kerner. 

The  bill  was  designed  to  stop  dumping 
into  the  lake.  Its  veto  brought  an  Immediate 
protest  from  Rep.  Carl  L.  Klein  [R..  Chi- 
cago], chairman  of  the  legislature's  Water 
Pollution  and  Water  Resources  commission. 

Klein  announced  that  he  will  ask  the  Re- 
publican leadership  to  support  a  move  to 
override  the  veto  when  the  legislature  re- 
turns to  Springfield  Monday  after  a  recess  of 
10  weeks. 

ALSO     vetoes     REMAP 

The  governor  also  vetoed  Republican  bills 
to  set  up  new  congressional  districts  before 
the  1968  election.  He  adopted  the  conten- 
tion, made  by  Democrats  during  the  legisla- 
tive session,  that  a  reapportionment  ordered 
by  state  and  federal  courts  after  a  1965  dead- 
lock should  remain  In  force  until  after  the 
1970  census. 

The  legislature  pas,sed  three  reapp)ortlon- 
ment  bills.  In  varj-lng  form,  they  were  de- 
signed to  give  Republican  nominees  a  chance 
to  carry  two  districts  In  Chicago  and  one 
In  southern  Illinois. 

Klein's  antl-pollutlon  bill  would  make  it 
Illegal  for  the  state  department  of  public 
works  after  December.  1968,  to  Issue  permits 
for  the  dumping  Into  the  lake  of  dirt,  sand, 
and  other  material  dredged  from  harbors 
and  rivers. 

ENGINEERS    STOP    DUMPING 

Klein  Introduced  the  bill  because  In  the 
past  the  corps  of  engineers  has  deposited 
Its  waste  material  in  the  lake.  As  a  result  of 
his  protest,  the  dumping  has  been  stopped. 

Kerner  In  the  veto  message  said  Klein's 
bill  would  Increase  the  cost  of  river  and 
harbor  work  by  the  corps  of  engineers,  and 
added: 

"To  summarily  deny  the  use  of  the  bed  of 
Lake  Michigan  for  any  purpose  which  does 
not  Jeopardize  the  Interest  of  the  people  of 
the  state  of  Illinois  Is  not  either  beneficial 
or  practical,  even  tho  the  avowed  purpose 
of  the  legislation  is  to  prevent  dumping  of 
the  material  Into  the  lake  which  may  tend 
to  pollute  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan. 

CALLS     EXISTING     LAWS     ENOUGH 

"Enforcem.ent  of  existing  legislation  by 
the  department  of  public  works  and  build- 
ings should  be  sufficient,  at  least  for  the 
present,  to  prevent  further  contamination  of 
the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  In  addition, 
the  corps  of  engineers  and  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution    Control    administration    had    in- 
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dicated  a  joint  effort  to  study  and  secure.  If 
posslole.  a  solution  to  the  pollution  prob- 
lem sough:  to  be  cured  by  ihis  legli^lation." 
Also  vetoed  was  a  bill  by  Klein  which 
would  have  required  that  residential  subdi- 
visions h;ive  separate  storm  and  sanitary 
sewer  systems.  Keraer  sild  the  bill  Is  not 
necessary,  because  the  state  sanitary  water 
board  h-.s  not  approved  a  combined  sewer 
system  since  1929. 

VETOES    SCHOOL    BITS    BILL 

Kerner  vetoed  a  blU  to  roqvUre  common 
school  districts  to  provide  free  transporta- 
tion for  pupils  living  a  mile  and  a  half  or 
mere  from  schools  in  areas  where  adequate 
public  transportation  was  not  available. 

Kerner  noted  that  the  requirement  already 
was  In  effect  for  community  consolidated 
high  schools,  and  community  unit  districts, 
and  said  districts  not  now  providing  trans- 
portation could  not  finance  such  a  burden 
on  short  notice. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  8.  19671 
CiTT  Council  Asked  To  Act  on  Pollution 

An  ordinance  and  a  resolution  aimed  at 
curUlling  pollution  of  Lake  Michigan  were 
referred  to  committee  by  the  city  council 
yesterday.  ^  . 

The  anti-pollution  ordinance,  proposed  b> 
Mayor  Daley  and  referred  to  the  council's  port 
of  Chicago  committee,  would  require  Instal- 
lation of  retention  tanks  on  all  boats  with 
sanitary  facilities  using  Chicago  harbors.  The 
tanks  would  hold  sewage  for  disposal  on 
shore. 

The  measure  would  prohibit  placing  of 
pollutants  in  harbors  or  along  banks  of  the 
lake  and  rivers  within  the  city's  Jurisdiction, 
or  within  four  mUes  of  the  city's  water  in- 
take cribs. 

The  resolution,  by  Aid.  Leon  M.  Depres 
(5thl,  asked  that  Daley  and  city  department 
heads  take  immediate  steps  to  halt  pollution 
of  the  lake  and  rivers,  report  what  they  do  to 
the  council,  and  recommend  further  meas- 
ures to  the  council  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Depres.  In  his  resolution,  said  policies  of 
the  city  state,  and  nation  have  brought  Lake 
Michigan  to  a  dangerous  state  of  pollution. 
He  charged  polluted  waters  are  drained  Into 
the  lake  from  streets  and  highways,  and  that 
industrial  and  public  sewers  empty  Into  the 

James  W.  Jardlne.  commissioner  of  waters 
and  sewers,  contended  later  that  only  storm 
water  enters  the  lake  from  public  sewers 
and  the  drainage  from  Industry  In  Chicago  Is 
limited  to  air  conditioning  and  other  water 
used  In  cooling. 

[Prom   the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  9.   1967] 
Kerner     Vetoes     Pollution     Bnxs — Cites 
LiMTTED    Funds.    PRorosED    Bond    Issue- 
Master   Program  for   1968  Given  Mortal 
Blow 

(By  Robert  Howard) 

Springfield,  III..  September  8.— Gov 
Kerner  vetoed  today  bills  to  appropriate  15.1 
miUion  dollars  for  an  Immediate  start  on 
anti-pollution  programs  to  be  ananced  later 
by  a  proposed  bllllon-doUar  bond  Issue. 

Kerner  said  he  vetoed  the  bills  "because 
of  cometlng  demands  on  the  limited  funds 
available  for  unbudgeted  appropriations  such 
aB  these."  He  noted  that  a  larger  amount 
would  be  provided  by  the  bond  issue,  which 
he  commended. 

Rep.  Carl  L.  Klein  [R.,  Chicago],  chairman 
state  water  pollution  and  water  resources 
commission,   had  Introduced   the  bills. 

APPROPRIATE     15     MILLION 

One  would  appropriate  15  million  dollars 
to  be  allocated  by  the  sUte  sanitary  water 
board  for  construcUon  of  sewage  treatment 
plants  by  sanitary  districts  and  munlclpaU- 
tles.  Klein  designed  the  bills  so  that  the 
state  appropriation  would  be  matched  both 
by  federal  grants  and  the  local  governmenta. 


The  other  would  appropriate  100.000  dollars 
to  the  state  public  health  department  for 
research  on  tertiary  treatment  In  sewage  dis- 
posal plants,  provided  that  federal  funds 
matched  the  amount.  Cooperative  programs 
were  to  have  been  authorized. 

CHIEF     drafter     OF    PLAN 

Klein  was  the  chief  legislative  draftsman 
of  a  program,  submitted  to  a  1968  referen- 
dum, for  a  billion  dollar  bond  issue  to 
finance  clean  air  and  clean  water  programs. 
Three  other  antl-poUutlon  bills  by  Klein 
were  vetoed  earlier  by  Kerner. 

Also  vetoed  was  a  bill  to  continue  for  two 
years  the  work  of  a  legislative  commission 
on  air  pollution.  Under  the  chairmanship 
of  Rep.  W.  Robert  Blair  [R.,  Park  Forest],  It 
was  credited  with  major  contributions  to  the 
1967  anti-pollution  program. 

NO   further   work 

The  governor  vetoed  a  bill  which  would 
have  continued  for  two  years  the  work  of 
a  legislative  commission,  headed  by  Sen. 
John  A.  Graham  (R..  Barrington]  which  has 
investigated  the  Chicago  sanitary  district 
and  sponsored  reform  legislation. 

He  signed  a  $20,000  appropriation  for  a 
new  office  of  state  sanitary  district  observer. 
It  was  Introduced  by  Sen.  Egbert  B.  Groen 
|R.,  Pekln],  one  of  a  group  of  downstate  leg- 
islators who  contended  that  the  Illinois  river 
has  been  polluted  by  the  Chicago  sanitary 
district. 

Kerner  completed  work  on  bills  passed  by 
the  legislature  ten  weeks  ago  by  vetoing  a 
majority  of  proposals  that  special  commis- 
sions study  governmental  problems  during 
the  next  16  months. 

vetoes    abortion    study 

He  disapproved  a  bill  for  a  special  com- 
mission to  study  the  possibility  of  a  state 
abortion  law.  It  passed  both  houses  in  June 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Rep.  John  Henry 
Kleine  (R.,  Lake  Forest.). 

In  a  final  burst  of  work,  he  signed  appro- 
priations approximating  55  million  dollars 
and  vetoed  bills  aggregating  twice  that 
amount.  Lack  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  work 
was  given  as  his  reason  for  not  approving 
expenditures. 


Cherrt  a  Culprit  in  Problem  at 
Traverse  City 

(Note. — Tribune  reporters  have  visited 
cities  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  to  report 
how  pollution  has  brought  death  to  one  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  Now  the  report  focuses  on 
conditions  that  threaten  Lake  Michigan,  a 
priceless  asset  to  Chlcagoland.) 
(By  Casey  Bukro) 

Traverse  City,  Mich.,  September  8. — Next 
time  you  drop  a  cherry  into  your  Manhattan, 
think  of  the  water  pollution  problems 
cherries  cause  here. 

Let  It  be  a  reminder,  too.  that  the  water 
can  be  contaminated  in  a  wide  variety  of 
ways  that  make  It  unfit  for  any  further  use. 
Oil.  chemicals,  and  sewage  are  not  the  only 
villains  of  water  pollution. 

Traverse  City  has  a  serious  water  pollution 
problem  every  summer,  when  tourists  swell 
the  usual  population  of  20,000  to  a  peak  of 
40,000  to  50.000. 

canning   season   obvious 

Also  at  Its  peak  from  July  17  to  mid- 
August  is  the  cherry  canning  season.  Resi- 
dents Immediately  become  aware  of  It. 

Waste  waters  from  four  canning  plants, 
carrying  whole  cherries  or  parts,  pits,  stems. 
and  leaves,  have  stained  the  waters  of  Grand 
Traverse  bay  a  purple-black  color  every  sum- 
mer here  for  the  last  50  years. 

It  has  been  a  nuisance  to  swimmers,  boat- 
ers, and  fishermen  who  come  here  expecting 
clean  water. 

just  a  start 

Those  nuisances  are  just  a  start.  Fruit 
sugars  in  the  waste  waters  act  as  fertilizer, 


stimulating  massive  growths  of  slime  and  al- 
gae In  the  Boardman  river  running  thru  town 
and  Into  the  bay. 

These  seasonal  pollution  problems  In 
Grand  Traverse  bay  caused  by  canning  op- 
erations are  unique  on  the  Michigan  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan.  There  are  no  other  can- 
neries located  directly  on  the  lake  shores, 
altho  there  are  70  canning  companies  in 
western  Michigan. 

Equally  unique  are  the  kinds  of  slime  and 
algae  growths  found  in  the  waters  here. 

SEES  LONG  STREAMERS 

At  first  glance,  the  lower  Boardman  river 
seems  to  be  full  of  long  streamers  of  tissue 
paper  waving  in  the  water. 

Actually,  is  it  a  long,  tan  feathery  slime 
growth  which  coats  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
It  thrives  on  fruit  sugars  in  the  water.  It  is  a 
nuisance  and  an  unsightly  mess. 

When  these  growths  break  off,  they  float 
into  the  bay  and  are  washed  In  great  piles 
onto  the  shores  of  the  west  arm  of  the  bay, 
where  they  decay  and  stink.  The  decaying 
slime  also  sends  the  bacteria  counts  at  local 
beaches   sky   high. 

considers  cleaning  beaches 

"I  seriously  considered  shutting  the 
beaches  here  one  summer,"  said  Dr.  John  R. 
Spencer,  former  director  of  the  Tii-County 
health  department  here. 

High  bacteria  counts  are  not  the  only  dan- 
ger. Dr.  Spencer  said.  He  explained  that  the 
wastes  from  the  cherry  canners  are  a  power- 
ful form  of  water  contamination  that  Is 
adding  a  burden  to  the  natural  ability  of 
Lake  Michigan  to  survive  as  a  clean  body  of 
water, 

TELL  WASTE  FIGURES 

"In  terms  of  oxygen  demand,  cherry  can- 
ning wastes  are  three  or  four  times  stronger 
than  any  raw  human  sewage,"  Dr.  Spencer 
said. 

Twelve  thousand  tons  of  cherries  are  pro- 
duced here  each  year.  Also  produced  here 
are  four  to  five  million  gallons  of  waste  water 
each  day  during  the  six  to  eight-week  can- 
ning season. 

•Half  of  the  waste  water  goes  directly  Into 
the  Boardman  river  or  Into  the  bay  without 
being  treated,"  Dr.  Spencer  said.  The  bay 
flows  Into  Lake  Michigan, 

The  local  sewage  treatment  plant  treats 
some  of  the  canning  company  wastes.  But  It 
removes  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  waste 
at  peak  canning  periods  before  dumping  its 
dally  load  of  three  million  gallons  of  treated 
sewage  into  the  Boardman  river. 

Traverse  City  once  drew  Its  water  supply 
from  the  polluted  west  arm  of  Grand 
Traverse  bay.  The  city  built  a  new  water 
treatment  plant  at  a  cost  of  3  million  dollars 
so  It  could  draw  water  from  the  east  arm  of 
the  bay,  which  Is  not  polluted, 

RESroENTS,  TOURISTS  COMPLAIN 

Residents  here  who  have  paid  several  liun- 
dred  dollars  a  foot  for  property  fronting  on 
the  west  arm  of  Grand  Traverse  bay.  adjacent 
to  the  Traverse  City  area,  have  complained 
loudly  of  the  nuisance  in  the  water.  So  have 
tourists  using  public  parks  and  beaches  in 
the  bay. 

Ttxe  result  was  a  conference  called  here  in 
1965  by  the  Michigan  Water  Resources  com- 
mission. It  resulted  In  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  canning  company 
to  cooperate  In  solving  the  problem. 

One  effect  has  been  that  one  of  the  can- 
ning plants.  Cherry  Growers.  Inc.,  closed  its 
bay  front  plant  !n  Traverse  City  this  summer 
and  moved  inland  to  ne.-irby  Grawn. 

PLANT   TO   MOVE 

Two  canning  plants  here  have  merged  to 
form  Morgan-McCool.  Inc.,  which  is  located 
on  the  bay  front  In  Traverse  City.  This  com- 
pany has  announced  plans  to  close  its  plant 
and  move  to  another  location  when  the  city 
has  enough  money  to  buy  the  property  for  an 
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urban  renewal  project.  It  plans  to  move  out 
in  19C9. 

City  officials  here  say  these  plants  are  clos- 
ing becauca  there  Is  no  racm  to  expand.  Dr. 
Spen;er  says  that  is  only  part  of  the  answer. 

There  has  been  intense  public  pressure  on 
the  companies  and  the  city  to  stop  the  nui- 
sances caused  by  canning  wastes,  Dr.  Spencer 
said.  The  need  to  treat  their  wastes  triggered 
the  moves,  he  added. 

DUMPS   ONTO   RIVER 

A  smaller  canning  operation,  tiie  Traverse 
City  Canning  Company,  discharges  Its  wastes 
to  the  city  sewerage  system  and  to  the  Board - 
man  river. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  any  improve- 
ments stemming  from  the  commission  hear- 
ing? 

"A  verv  small  part  of  the  total  pro'olem  has 
been  solved,"  Lorlng  F,  Oeming,  executive 
secretary  of  the  commission  told  the  Tribune, 

Some  headway  was  made  this  summer  in 
keeping  some  of  the  nusiances,  such  as  cherry 
parts,  pits,  and  leaves,  from  reaching  the 
shores  of  beaches  and  parks  where  people  can 
see  them.  The  companies  have  Improved 
methods  of  screening  waste  waters  to  remove 
large  objects. 

The  waters  still  flow  black  with  cherry 
juice  and  oxidized  fruit  waste  during  can- 
ning season,  tho. 

"The  hardest  part  and  the  most  expensive 
part  remains  to  be  solved,"  said  Oeming, 
"That  is  eliminating  the  organic  material  in 
canning  wastes,  such  as  fruit  sugars  and 
phosphates." 

FERTILIZE   PLANT  LIFE 

Those  wastes  continue  to  fertilize  great 
blooms  of  plant  life  in  the  water  here. 

"We  have  treatment  methods  to  remove 
organic  solids  from  the  water."  Oeming  said. 
"But  we  still  do  not  have  techniques  to  elim- 
inate phosphates." 

A  pilot  project  has  been  started  In  Traverse 
City  to  find  ways  to  remove  phosphate  from 
water  bv  using  biological  and  chemical  proc- 
esses. It  is  expected  to  be  operating  in  De- 
cember. 1970. 

Traverse  City  also  has  offered  a  program  to 
the  M,W,R.C,  to  build  a  secondary  sewage 
treatment  plant,  which  could  remove  up  to 
90  per  cent  of  wastes  in  sewage,  by  1970.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  plant  will  also  treat  wastes 
of  any  canning  companies  remaining  in  the 

city. 

"The  worst  of  the  problem  still  remains, 
which  causes  the  greatest  injury  to  the  pub- 
lic," was  Oeming's  verdict. 


[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept,  10,  19671 

A  Little  River  Imperils  Lake— Its  Waters 

Are  Glutted  With  Raw  Garbage 

(NOTE,— Tribune  reporters  have  visited 
cities  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  to  report 
how  pollution  has  brought  death  to  one  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  Now  the  report  focuses  on 
conditions  that  threaten  Lake  Michigan,  a 
priceless  asset  to  Chlcagoland,) 
(By  William  Jones) 

MANrrowoc.  Wis.,  September  9, — When  the 
Little  Manitowoc  river  rises  over  its  banks 
next  spring  and  rushes  to  Lake  Michigan,  its 
waters  will  be  glutted  and  soured  with  gar- 
bage. 

This  is  the  prediction  of  conservationists 
here  who  have  clashed  with  the  city  over  the 
creation  of  a  raw  garbage  land  fill  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  last  January,  Already,  they 
warn,  dangerous  amounts  of  waste  seepage 
already  may  be  in  the  water, 

dumping  ordered  halted 

The  Wisconsin  state  department  of  re- 
source development  agrees  with  the  conser- 
vationists. Three  times  this  year  it  has  In- 
spected the  site  and  Issued  orders  to  the 
city  to  halt  Its  dumping, 

"The  dump  Is  in  a  flood  plain,  according 
to  the  state,  and  substantial  portions  of  Its 


greasy  contents  can  be  expected  to  flow  into 
the  lake  when  the  river  rises. 

Three  times  the  city  has  gone  to  cotu-t  and 
argued  successfully  that  such  a  move  would 
create  a  hardship  for  the  community  because 
it  has  no  other  place  to  go  with  its  garbage. 

LEAGUE    IS   DISGUSTED 

"We  are  a  little  disgusted  to  say  the  least," 
said  Albert  Mertens,  president  of  the  Manito- 
woc chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  league. 
"It's  rather  frustrating  because  we  have 
asked  the  state  to  inspect  the  site  three 
times,  and  every  time  the  city  goes  to  court 
and  its  appeal  is  granted." 

A  constant  procession  of  trucks  and  autos 
Into  the  four-acre  site  has  created  a  dust 
bowl  of  powdered  earth.  To  reach  the  banks 
of  the  river  at  this  point,  a  visitor  must  walk 
thru  the  dust,  trash,  and  garbage.  Rotting 
timber,  discarded  clothing,  and  milk  cartons 
litter  the  steep  banks. 

The  river  now  is  little  more  than  a  creek 
with  hardly  any  current  to  transport  the 
soup  and  beer  cans  that  roll  down  its  banks. 
In  the  spring,  however,  when  melting  snow 
flows  off  the  upstream  farmlands,  conserva- 
tionists warn  that  the  resulting  torrent  will 
cut  into  the  piles  of  garbage  and  carry  it  Into 
the  lake. 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  city's  apparent 
lack  of  concern  over  the  Little  Manitowoc 
and  the  spreading  menace  to  the  lake,  is  a 
far  reaching  community  plan  for  im.prov- 
ing  the  water  and  banks  of  the  larger  Man- 
itowoc river,  another  lake  tributary, 

PLANS     BEAUrlFICATION 

Here,  the  community  wants  to  beautify 
the  river  and  lakefront.  creating  a  fo?a!  point 
of  recreational  activity  for  residents.  When 
the  city  embraked  on  this  plan  it  called  in 
the  state  resources  department  to  evaluate 
such  a  program. 

The  st.^te's  report  clearly  outlines  the 
dilemmn  faced  even  by  a  community  of  34,000 
when  it  decides  to  come  to  grips  with  Its  wa- 
ter problem.  In  addition  to  the  deterioration 
of  buildings  and  pilings  along  the  Manitowoc 
river,  the  city  was  told  that  water  pollut. on 
control  greatly  aHTects  any  decision  to  im- 
prove harbor  and  river  recreation. 

xniGES    GREATER    FACILITIES 

This  conclusion  was  reached  despite  the 
fact  that  the  city  has  had  a  separate  storm 
and  sewage  system  since  ti;e  1930s  and  sec- 
ondary treatment  of  Its  municipal  sewage 
since  "i960.  Such  facilities  are  only  in  the 
planning  stages  in  many  communities  on  the 
lake  and  considered  too  expensive  to  even 
consider  by  others. 

Nevertheless,  the  state  recommended  that 
greater  treatmei'.t  lacilitie?  be  instiillcd  to 
reduce  even  further  the  amount  of  effluent 
entering  the  river  and  lake. 

At  the  same  time,  upstream  erosion  along 
steep  river  banks  will  have  to  be  halted  by 
Durchpsing  the  land  and  planting  vegeta- 
tion, the  report  said.  The  erosion  results  in 
heavy  silting  in  the  river  and  the  continued 
pollution  problem  where  the  river  enters  the 
lake. 

The  report  also  Indicated  that  no  com- 
munity stinds  alone  when  It  attempts  to 
halt  the  pollution  of  a  waterway,  Mani- 
towoc Rapids,  a  small  settlement  on  the 
western  fringe  of  Manitowoc,  was  annexed  a 
few  years  ago  and  ordered  to  connect  into  the 
sewer  system.  Until  then,  the  communliy 
had  no  sewers  and  the  resulting  outflow  was 
a  constant  source  of  pollution, 

LAKE     IS     LOSER 

At  the  time  the  state  report  was  com- 
piled, the  city  had  not  yet  created  its  pres- 
ent garbage  dumping  area  on  the  banks  of 
the  Little  Mimitowoc,  Now,  as  the  city  pre- 
pares to  flush  its  garbage  into  one  river  and 
at  the  same  time  Improve  its  other  water- 
way, there  seems  to  be  little  concern  over 
the  obvious  conflict  in  water  pollution  con- 
trol. 


The  loser,  of  course,  is  Lake  Michigan,  If 
the  lake  succi.mbs  to  such  planning — and 
the  list  of  experts  who  say  it  will  is  growing — 
a  few  clean  waterways  flowing  into  a  dead 
Great  Lake  will  be  of  little  consolation. 

Stop    Fouling    Waterways.    Plants    Told — 

Sanitary    District    Sets    Deadlines 

(By  Anne  Getz) 

Charged  to  enforce  new  state  and  federal 
standards  for  clean  water,  the  sanitary  dis- 
trict has  established  new  30-to-90-Qay  dead- 
lines for  Industries  to  correct  their  discharg- 
ing of  contaminants  Into  Cook  County 
waterways. 

John  Egan,  district  president,  said  failure 
to  comply  with  the  new  schedule  will  bring 
fines  and  court  action. 

long  too  tolerant 

"We  have  long  been  too  tolerant  of  Indus- 
trial pollution  problems,"  he  said,  "It's  now 
time  for  us  to  buckle  down  and  fight  back." 

He  said,  that  recent  articles  In  The 
Tribune  have  brought  the  problem  of  pollu- 
tion "into  front  page  perspective — where 
it  belongs." 

In  the  first  board  order  issued  under  new 
guidelines  for  operation  of  the  district,  five 
violators  will  receive  fines  and  court  action 
If  they  do  not  comply  with  district  regula- 
tions. 

John  Vivoda,  district  coordinator  of  In- 
dustrial waste,  said  the  action  follows  a  series 
of  hearings  in  which  the  companies  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  explain  reasons  for 
the  violations.  In  most  cases,  he  said,  they 
were  "vague  and  evasive"  in  outlining  plans 
for  corrective  action. 

TACHT  CLUB   WARNED 

In  the  board  order,  Columbia  Tacht  club. 
Washington  street  and  the  lake,  was  told  to 
discontinue  by  Sept.  30  its  discharge  of  do- 
mestic sewage,  garbage,  and  untreated  waste 
water  into  Lake  Michigan,  Vivoda  said  the 
club  has  been  under  Investigation  by  the 
district  since  1965. 

Enterprise  Wire  company,  2842  Vermont 
St.,  Blue  Island,  and  Sterling  Laboratories 
Inc..  4600  Ronald  av..  Chicago,  were  given 
until  Oct.  1  to  discontinue  their  discharge 
of  oils,  greases,  and  fats  Into  sanitary  district 
sev/er  lines. 

A  third  company.  Sliver  Skillet  Food  Prod- 
ucts. 7450  St,  Louis  st„  Skokle,  was  given 
untli  Dec.  1  to  halt  Its  practice  of  discharging 
contaminants  Into  an  interceptor  line  at- 
tached to  the  district's  North  Treatment 
works,  Skokle.  Vivoda  said  the  discharge  Is 
clogging  district  treatment  operations  and 
preventing  adequate  treatment  of  wastes. 

gets  DECEMBER  4  DEADLINE 

Catalin  corporation,  a  division  of  Ashland 
Oil  and  Refining  company,  142d  street  and 
Paxton  avenue,  Calumet  City,  was  ordered  to 
discontinue  Its  practice  of  dumping  acids  and 
bacterial  loads  into  the  Calumet  river  by 
Dec,  4.  Vivoda  said  the  company's  record  of 
violations  dates  from  1963, 

Under  board  order,  failure  to  correct  pol- 
lution vlo'.ations  will  lead  to  fines  of  $100  a 
day  for  each  day  the  violation  continues  or 
a  court  order  to  halt  the  discharges  by 
injunction. 

Since  the  stepped-up  enforcement  program 
started  early  this  year,  the  district  has  cited 
13  industries  for  illegal  sewer  discharges. 
Eight  Industries  have  beeen  cited  for  dis- 
charging solids  and  oils  into  the  sanitary 
and  ship  canal,  the  north  branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago river,  and  Lake  Michigan. 

NEW    PROGRAMS    SET 

Under  new  water  purity  standards  set  by 
the  state  sanitary  water  board,  industries 
must  eliminate  the  discharge  of  oU,  scum. 
grease,  and  floating  solids  from  all  rivers 
and  streams  by  December  of  1969,  By  1972. 
new  equipment  for  refined  "second  stage" 
waste  treatment  must  be  installed  to  remove 
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all  but  6  per  cent  of  contaminants  from  all 
plant  discharges. 

The  time  tables  stipulate  that  Industries 
provide  for  In-plant  housekeeping,  debris 
removal,  spill  control,  sewer  separation,  neu- 
tralization of  acid  and  alkaline  wastes,  moni- 
toring, and  other  corrective  measures  to  up- 
grade state  waterways  by  1975. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  10.  1967 1 
Tainted  Pish  Cause  Woe  in  Manistee  Resi- 
dents Point  to  Industry  as  Cavse 
(Note.— Tribune  rep>orters  have  visited 
cities  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  to  report 
how  pollution  has  brought  death  to  one  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  Now  the  report  focuses  on 
conditions  that  threaten  Lake  Michigan,  a 
priceless  asset  to  Chlcagoland  ) 

(By  Casey  Bukro) 

Manistee.  Mich.,  September  10. — Fish 
caught  here  sometimes    taste  like  kerosene 

That  is  the  major  water  pollution  prob- 
lem around  Manistee,  where  thousands  of 
fishermen  are  gathering  now  to  catch  trans- 
planted coho  salmon  making  their  first 
spawning  run. 

Not  all  the  fishermen  are  happy  with  their 
catches,  even  tho  each  fish  might  weigh  16 
pounds  or  more.  Kenneth  T  Turk,  28,  a  Man- 
istee city  fXJliceman,  Is  one  of  them. 

Turk  caught  a  rainbow  trout  weighing 
16  pounds,  7  ounces  last  fall  In  the  southern 
end  of  Manistee  lake. 

EXPECTID    GOOD    EATING 

"Gee.  I  CAme  liome.  thinking  It  would  t>e 
good  eating,"  said  Turk.  He  cleaned  the  flsh 
and  gave  It  to  his  wife  to  fry. 

"As  soon  as  It  started  to  fry.  It  started  to 
smell,"  said  Turk.  "It  seemed  as  If  someone 
had  poured  kerosene  Into  the  pan.  It  stunk 
up  the  whole  house." 

Last  year.  Turk  caught  eight  fish  In  Man- 
istee lake,  which  flows  via  the  Manistee  river 
to  Lake  Michigan.  He  gave  away  three  of 
the  flsh.  Of  the  five  he  kept,  three  were  not 
edible  because  of  offensive  taste  or  odor. 

A  story  Is  told  here  of  a  minister  from 
nearby  Cadillac,  Mich.,  who  caught  a  large 
rainbow  trout  in  Manistee  lake  He  brought 
It  home  and  invited  guests  far  a  dinner  of 
baked  flsh.  It  was  tainted  and  they  couldn't 
eat  it. 

ALL    PRETTY    UNHAPPY 

On  the  following  Sunday,  the  minister 
gave  a  powerful  sermon  on  water  pollution. 
The  minister  is  one  of  many  persons  who 
have  been  duped  by  foul-tasting  flsh. 

"We're  all  pretty  unhappy  about  It,"  said 
Turk,  who  also  Is  a  part-time  fishing  guide. 
He  knows  of  another  guide  who  refuses  to 
take  fishermen  to  Manistee  Lake  because 
there  Is  no  guarantee  they  can  eat  what  they 
catch. 

What  is  causing  this  nuisance? 

"I  know  Industry  Is  causing  It.  There  Is 
no  doubt  about  It,"  said  Turk. 

The  Michigan  Water  Resources  commis- 
sion, after  a  decade  of  Investigating  com- 
plaints of  off-flavor  flsh,  agreed  with  Turk's 
conclusion  in  a  report  Issued  Aug.  31. 

RASH    OF    COMPLAINTS 

There  was  a  rash  of  new  complaints  in 
1966  and  early  this  year.  Some  anglers  said 
the  flsh  they  caught  tasted  like  oil  or  Scotch 
whisky. 

The  MWRC  report  said  that  tests  begun 
last  .April  show  that  live  flsh  kept  In  boxes 
off  shore  from  the  Packaging  Corporation  of 
America — located  at  Filer  City  on  the  south- 
ern end  of  Manistee  Lake — were  found  to 
have  peculiar  aroma  and  taste.  A  slate  official 
said  the  fl^h  rated  at  the  bottom  of  a  seven- 
point  scale. 

Packaging  Corporation  of  America  operates 
two  pulp  and  paper  mills  which  make  cor- 
rugated cardboard  and  food  packaging 
cartons. 


FOUR    MILLION    GALLONS 

The  mills  dump  four  million  gallons  of 
waste  Into  Manistee  Lake  daily.  The  commis- 
sion told  the  company  last  July  12  to  Identify 
the  substance  causing  the  taint  problem  and 
to  correct  It.  The  company  also  was  asked 
to  investigate  Its  disposal  of  kerosene,  used 
to  dissolve  wood  pitch  that  sticks  to  paper- 
making  machinery.  Kerosene  used  by  paper 
mills  has  been  a  major  water  pwllutlon  prob- 
lem for  years. 

Donald  Volghts,  technical  director  of  the 
company,  told  The  Tribune  that  a  substitute 
for  kerosene  was  discovered  a  few  days  ago. 
Kerosene  wUl  be  eliminated  there,  altho  the 
substitute  costs  twice  as  much,  said  Volghts. 

There  is  another  theory.  Volghts  pointed 
out,  that  the  tainting  comes  from  thousands 
of  gallons  of  oil  released  15  years  ago  into 
the  southern  end  of  Manistee  Lake  by  strikers 
who  raided  a  nearby  forge  plant. 

The  cardboard  company  is  testing  the  oily 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  In  an  effort 
to  substantiate  this  theory.  It  also  might 
prove  that  water  contamination  has  far- 
reaching  effects,  which  can  strike  again  In 
the  distant  future. 

A    DELICATE    BALANCE 

This  traumatic  collision  of  man-made 
wastes  and  nature  jxjlnts  up  a  delicate  bal- 
ance which  conservation  officials  try  to  main- 
tain In  Manistee.  The  resort  and  fishing  busi- 
ness  Is  Impwrtant  here.  But  so  is  Industry. 

Frank  C.  VInlng.  a  MWRC  pollution  In- 
vestigator was  driving  past  the  Hardy  Salt 
company  here  and  a  team  of  Tribune  pollu- 
tion investigators  when  he  said  with  a  start. 
"I've  never  seen  anything  like  that  before!" 

On  the  grounds  of  the  company  was  a 
large  well  pipe  gushing  brine  water  at  a  rate 
of  300  to  400  gallons  a  minute.  Wherever  the 
water  splashed.  It  dried  Into  white  crystals. 
The  torrent  of  salt-saturated  water  was  flow- 
ing into  Manistee  Lake. 

FIFTY-YEAR    HABIT 

Investigation  showed  that  the  company 
h.-»s  been  flushing  pipes  used  In  pumping 
brine  from  natural  underground  deposits. 
Company  officials  told  VInlng  they  have  been 
fliLshlng  pipes  for  50  years. 

"We'll  see  some  correction  here."  said  VIn- 
lng. He  set  out  to  determine  whether  the 
brine  flowing  from  the  company  property 
surpasses  Its  authorized  discharge  into 
Manistee  lake. 

Geologists  believe  brine  wastes  should  be 
returned  to  the  ground  for  future  use  or  at 
least  safe  disposal.  A  continued  flow  of  brine 
could  damage  the  lake,  said  VInlng. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  12.  1967] 
Lake    Pollution    Growing — Danger    Is   De- 
scribed BY  U.S.  Water  Expert — Democrats 
Block  House  Bill  To  Ban  Dumping 

(By  Robert  Howard) 
Springfteld.  III.,  September  11. — The  Dem- 
ocratic House  minority  today  blocked  an  at- 
tempt to  override  Gov.  Kerner's  veto  of  a  bill 
deslt;ned  to  stop  one  source  of  Lake  Michigan 
pollution. 

"Do  you  want  Lake  Michigan  to  die?"  asked 
Rep.  Carl  L.  Klein  |R.,  Chicago]  while  plead- 
ing for  Democratic  support.  It  was  the  first 
major  roll  call  after  the  legislature,  which 
recessed  10  weeks  ago,  resumed  Its  regular 
session. 

The  vote  was  95  to  46.  but  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  118  was  needed  to  pass  the  bill 
over  the  governor's  disapproval.  From  the 
minority  side,  only  Rep.  Leland  H.  Raysom 
[D.,  Tlnley  Park]  voted  for  the  bill,  but  17 
showed  their  embarrassment  by  voting  "pres- 
ent." 

ok'd  3  months  ago 

Klein,  chairman  of  the  state's  Water  Pol- 
lution and  Water  Resources  commission, 
three  months  ago  won  a  148  to  0  roll  call  on 
House  passage  of  his  bill  to  prohibit  dumping 


In    that  part   of   Lake   Michigan   which   the 
state  owns. 

Gov.  Kerner,  who  vetoed  several  of  Klein's 
anti-pollution  bills,  said  that  the  corps  of 
engineers  had  stopped  the  deposit  of  harbor 
dredglngs  In  the  lake  and  contended  that 
the  problem  could  be  controlled  by  having 
his  department  of  public  works  refuse  to  is- 
sue permits. 

BLAMES  sanitary  DISTRICT 

Klein  disagreed  on  the  latter  point.  He 
charged  that  some  Industries  are  being  pro- 
tected and  said  that  dumping  permits  were 
Issued  until  his  Investigation  started  last 
year.  He  contended  that,  unless  his  biU  be- 
came law,  the  courts  could  not  prohibit 
dumping  If  mandamus  suits  were  brought  In 
the  future. 

He  accused  the  Howard  street  station  of 
the  Chicago  sanitary  district  of  resp>ons!bUlty 
for  "slop  and  sludge"  in  river  channels  which 
te«ts  show  have  been  deposited  in  the  lake. 

"Do  you  want  Lake  Michigan  to  become 
worse  than  Lake  Erie?"  Klein  asked.  "Do  you 
want  pollution  In  our  drinking  water?  Do 
you  want  to  encourage  Indiana.  Wisconsin, 
and  Michigan  to  allow  dumping  in  the  lake?" 

"The  time  is  now  to  let  the  polluters  of  the 
lakes  and  streams  of  Illinois  know  that  we 
mean  business." 

notes  DALEY  APPROVAL 

He  said  that  Mayor  D-xley  of  Chicago,  the 
Chicago  City  council,  and  Dr.  Franklin  Yoder. 
the  governor's  director  of  public  health, 
favor  the  antl-dumplng  bill. 

Gov  Kerner  also  vetoed  Klein  bills  which 
would  appropriate  15.1  million  dollars  for 
an  Immediate  start  on  anti-pollution  projects 
which  would  be  financed  later  by  a  one  bil- 
lion dollar  bond  issue  If  it  Is  approved  at  a 
1968  referendum. 

More  roll  calls  on  attempts  to  override  bills 
are  scheduled  tomorrow  and  next  week. 

Democrats  again  indicated  their  Intention 
to  defend  the  governor  when  Robert  G.  Day 
[R.,  Peoria)  asked  the  House  to  upset  a  veto 
of  his  bill  to  make  21  years  the  age  of  majority 
for  women  as  well  as  men.  The  vote  was  86  to 
77. 

MORE  ROLL  CALLS  SET 

House  Speaker  Ralph  T.  Smith  (R..  Alton] 
plans  more  veto  roll  calls  tomorrow  and  the 
first  three  days  of  next  week,  when  the  legis- 
lature is  expected  to  recess  until  January. 
The  September  session  for  consideration  of 
veto  messages  was  recommended  by  a  special 
commission  which  studied  legislative  proce- 
dures for   the   p>ast   two  years. 

Sen.  W.  Russell  Arrlngton  |R..  Evanstonj. 
the  majority  leader,  put  his  stop-and-frisk 
bill,  widely  supported  by  law  enforcement 
specialists,  at  the  top  of  a  list  of  vetoed  bills 
on  which  Senate  roll  calls  were  scheduled 
Sept.  19. 

Arrlngton  also  will  atempt  to  override  the 
veto  of  his  bin  which  would  permit  reporters 
In  precinct  polling  places  for  quicker  re- 
porting   o'    election    returns. 

AIR  P.\NEL  ON  LIST 

Other  Republican  senators  have  asked  roll 
calls  on  bills  which  would  set  up  a  grievance 
procedure  for  state  employes,  continue  sup- 
plemental pensions  for  retired  teachers,  and 
regulate  motorcycles. 

Among  vetoes  being  challenged  In  the  House 
is  one  which  ended  an  air  pollution  com- 
mission headed  by  Rep.  W.  Robert  Blair 
[R.,  Park  Forest! 

Industry  Waste  Shows  Increase  Since  1965 
(By  William  Jones) 

Pollution  of  southern  Lake  Michigan  has 
drastically  Increased  In  recent  years  despite 
water  purity  standards  adopted  less  than 
three  years  ago,  water  experts  said  yesterday. 

"Industrial  pollution  In  the  Grand  Calu- 
met river  and  Indiana  harbor  canal  system 
has   become   more  severe   since    1965,"   said 
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Robert  J.  Bowden  of  the  Great  Lakes  re- 
gional office  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  administration. 

report   on   compounds 

Bowden,  who  Is  in  charge  of  the  admin- 
istration's pollution  surveillance  program  in 
the  Calumet  area,  said  concentrations  of 
Iron,  cvanide,  and  phenol  [acid]  compounds 
are  all  higher  than  in  1965.  The  Indiana 
canal  connects  the  Grand  Calumet  river  to 
Lake  Michigan. 

Bowden  was  one  of  a  number  of  water 
experts  who  detailed  the  lake's  Increasing 
pollution  sickness  during  an  interstate  prog- 
ress meeting.  Municipal  and  Industrial  rep- 
resentatives from  Illinois  and  Indiana  at- 
tended the  meeting  In  the  Federal  building. 

CALLED     world's     FILTHIEST 

"The  Grand  Calumet  river  is  the  filthiest 
stream  In  the  world."  Bowden  said.  He  said 
bacterial  limits  are  being  violated  in  95  per 
cent  of  the  cases  in  which  his  office  took 
water  samples  and  that  rules  requiring  elim- 
ination of  floating  oil.  solids,  debris  and  odor 
are  also  being  violated. 

Mayor  Daley,  in  his  third  appearance  In 
recent  weeks  before  groups  attempting  to 
deal  with  water  pollution  problems,  told  the 
meeting : 

"Altho  areas  of  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and 
Michigan  have  already  deteriorated  to  the 
point  that  their  use  "for  water  supply  and 
recreation  is  severely  threatened,  there  are 
still  people  who  doubt  that  the  situation  we 
face  Is  really  a  crisis.  If  we  are  to  be  guided 
by  these  persons,  all  of  the  Great  Lakes 
would  have  to  be  destroyed  before  the  public 
would  be  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge. 

WARNS    against    DELAY 

Daley  warned  against  piecemeal  efforts  to 
control  the  lake  and  said  they  will  fall  and 
cost  more  in  the  long  run.  Instead,  he  called 
for  a  cooperative  effort  from  all  communities 
with  a  stake  In  the  future  of  the  lake. 

Murrav  Stein,  assistant  commissioner  of 
enforcenient  for  the  FWPCA,  warned  that 
the  pollution  death  of  the  Great  Lakes  could 
bring  severe  economic  repyercussions  that 
might  affect  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power. 

James  C.  Vaughn,  water  purification  engi- 
neer for  the  city  of  Chicago,  reported  a  con- 
tinuing decline  in  the  quality  of  raw  water 
In  the  lake. 

"It  was  hoped  that  the  activities  of  the 
FWPCA  conference  In  1965  would  result  in 
a  definite  and  Immediate  Improvement  In 
raw  water  quality,"  said  Vaughn.  "On  the 
contrary,  there  has  been  a  steady  deteriora- 
tion." 

AMMONIA    content    DOUBLES 

Vaughn  noted  that  since  1965  the  average 
ammonia  nitrogen  content  In  the  water  at 
the  south  water  filtration  plant  has  more 
than  doubled.  Large  slugs  of  pollution  nor- 
mally found  only  at  the  south  plant,  Vaughn 
noted,  are  now  becoming  common  at  the  re- 
cently constructed  water  plant  north  of  navy 
pier.  He  said  that  In  the  last  20  years,  the  city 
has  Increased  Its  amount  of  chlorine  needed 
to  treat  the  same  amount  of  water  by  67 
per  cent. 

Other  grim  statistics  reported  at  the  meet- 
ing: 

The  amount  of  activated  carbon  dosages 
used  to  remove  objectionable  odors  and  tastes 
from  lake  water  has  increased  from  24  to  41 
pounds  per  million  gallons  In  the  last  20 
years. 

The  water  quality  at  Chicago's  Dunne  crib 
and  the  Gary  water  intake  does  not  meet  the 
standards  for  chlorides,  ammonia,  phos- 
phates, iron,  and  phenol. 

INDIANA    BEACHES    POLLUTED 

The  water  quality  at  Indiana  beaches  was 
not  satisfactory  because  of  wastes  from  Indi- 
ana Harbor  and  direct  discharge  Into  Lake 
Michigan. 


Yesterdays  meeting  was  one  In  a  series 
which  began  in  1965  and  resulted  in  water 
standards  for  the  lake  to  be  met  by  Indus- 
try and  cities  that  have  been  dumping  sew- 
age into  the  lake. 

Vaughn  was  asked  if  federal  legislation  Is 
necessary  to  end  water  pollution. 

"There  h;is  to  be  federal  legislation.  There 
is  no  question  about  It,  and  I'm  convinced 
that  the  cities,  the  state,  and  the  federal 
government  working  together  can  find  the 
answer,"  he  replied. 

Discuss    steel    DEADLINE 

Much  of  yesterday's  session  Involved  a  dis- 
cussion between  the  five  federal  conferees  as 
to  whether  the  pollution  control  deadline  of 
Dec.  31,  1968,  should  be  extended  for  three 
steel  companies. 

The  conferees  are  Stein,  chairman  of  the 
group;  H.  W.  Poston,  regional  director  of  the 
FWPCA:  John  E.  Egan.  president  of  the  sani- 
tary district;  Blucher  Poole,  secretary  of  the 
Indiana  stream  pollution  control  board;  and 
Clarence  W.  Klassen,  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
sanitary  water  board. 

Since  the  conferees  do  not  vote  on  such 
matters.  Stem  will  submit  a  report  to  the 
department  of  the  interior.  Stewart  Udall, 
secretary  of  the  Interior,  then  will  decide 
whether  the  extension  should  be  granted. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  12,  1967] 

Fish  or  Jobs?  A  Problem  for  Muskegon — 

Industry  Poses  Threat  to  Sport 

(Note. — Tribune  reporters  have  visited 
cities  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  to  report 
how  pollution  has  brought  death  to  one  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  Now  the  report  focuses  on 
conditions  that  threaten  Lake  Michigan,  a 
priceless  asset  to  Chlcagoland.) 
(By  Casey  Bukrol 

Muskegon,  Mich.,  September  11. — Which 
Is  more  important — fish  or  Jobs? 

That  question  can  cause  a  knockdown, 
dragout  fight  here. 

It  shows  that  people  are  sensitive  about 
the  clash  between  the  commerce  that  makes 
this  a  thriving  port  city  and  sport  fishing. 

This  clash  shows  In  another  way.  It  shows 
in  the  oil  slicks  floating  on  Muskegon  lake, 
the  garbage  dumped  from  ships  at  the  shore- 
line, and  the  streams  of  Industrial  wastes 
fiowlng  freely  into  the  lake.  Muskegon  lake 
flows  into  Lake  Michigan. 

Muskegon,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
100.000  In  Its  metropolitan  area,  shows  all 
the  signs  of  severe  water  pollution  problems 
created  by  a  large  population  In  an  Industrial 
city. 

FIRST  ENCO'ONTEB 

Muskegon  marks  the  first  encounter  "with 
large-scale  industrial  pollution  by  a  team 
of  Tribune  reporters  on  a  southward  sweep 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  com- 
monly thought  to  be  a  vast  recreation  area 
with  clean  water. 

Human  activities,  on  a  large  scale,  cause 
this  first  great  blight  of  pollution,  said 
Chester  Harvev.  Grand  Rapids  district  engi- 
neer for  the  Michigan  Water  Resources  com- 
mission. 

"The  problem  Is  people,"  stressed  Harvey. 
"You  can't  have  that  many  people  perform- 
ing their  normal  activities  without  creating 
water  pollution  problems." 

Normal  activities  here  Include  paper  mills, 
shipping,  metal  working,  foundries,  manu- 
facturing, refining,  chemical  works,  and 
ferrying  operations. 

coexistence  possible 

Harvey  believes  the  Industries  can  exist 
slde-by-'slde  with  fish  life.  But  he  admits  the 
flsh  are  taking  a  beating  in  parts  of  Muske- 
gon lake. 

One  example  is  the  S.  D.  Warren  Paper 
company,  a  division  of  Scott  Paper  company, 
located  on  the  southern  banks  of  Muskegon 
lake.  It  is  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  making 
wrapping  paper  and  paper  board. 


"This  is  the  largest  single  source  of  waste 
In  Muskegon  lake."  said  Harvey.  The  plant 
produces  500  tons  of  paper  products  a  day, 
along  with  15  million  gallons  of  waste  water 
carrying  fibers  and  solids. 

SHARP  contrast 

This  stream  of  buff-colored  pollution  hugs 
the  southern  shores  of  Muskegon  lake  and 
contra.sts  sharply  with  the  blue  lake  water. 

This  waste  accounts  for  50  per  cent  of  the 
suspended  solid  particles  going  into  Muske- 
gon lake  each  day,  said  Harvey. 

The  Michigan  Water  Resources  commission 
has  ordered  the  plant  to  reduce  the  waste 
load. 

"They  have  not  met  those  conditions," 
said  Harvey. 

The  effect  of  this  waste  upon  the  lake  Is 
twofold: 

1  Layers  of  sludge  composed  of  the  paper 
fibers  and  solids  are  coating  the  bottom  of 
the  lake.  This  sludge  covers  fish  spawning 
and  feeding  grounds,  driving  the  fish  away. 

2.  The  buff-colored  wastes  fioat  to  local 
marinas,  yacht  clubs,  and  boating  clube, 
spoiling  the  view  and  appreciation  of  the 
water. 

SHIPS  CAUSE  PROBLEMS 

Muskegon  can  take  pride  in  being  the  only 
major  Michigan  port  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
Laie  Michigan.  But  this  distinction  also  can 
be  a  pain  in  the  lake. 

Ships  often  dump  bilge  or  ballast  waters 
containing  oil  and  grease  into  the  lake. 
Clots  of  grease  and  oil  floating  in  the  lake 
mar  the  appearances  of  pleasure  boats  here. 
The  ships  also  dump  garbage  into  the  lake  or 
onto  the  shore. 

"This  Is  one  area  where  we  are  lax,"  said 
Harvey.  "We  ought  to  have  a  better  way  to 
take  care  of  garbage  and  wastes  from  ships 
here." 

Ptirthermore,  it  is  estimated  that  Industry 
alone  dumps  500  gallons  of  oil  each  day  Into 
Muskegon  lake. 

city  ADDS  POLLUTION 

The  city  of  Muskegon  adds  its  measure  of 
pollution  to  Mufkegon  lake. 

The  Muskegon  sewage  treatment  plant  dis- 
charges 7.5  million  gallons  of  treated  sewage 
each  day  into  the  Muskegon  river,  which 
fiows  Into  Muskegon  lake. 

The  point  where  this  waste  enters  the  river 
can  be  seen  easily. 

This  flow  of  sewage  enters  the  river  Just 
about  100  feet  from  the  field  office  of  the 
Michigan  conservation  department  here. 

"If  we  could  prove  that  the  sewage  was 
killing  the  fish,  we  would  do  something  about 
It,"  said  Harvey.  However,  Muskegon  Is  plan- 
ning to  build  an  Improved  sewage  treatment 
plant  within  five  years. 

Harvey  noted  that  the  most  serious  water 
pollution  problems  In  Mu£kegon  have  oc- 
curred In  the  last  two  years,  and  the  need 
to  act  against  them  is  becoming  urgent. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  13,  1967] 
Sheboygan  :  One  Crry  That  Acts  To  Prevent 

POLLtmON  OF  THE  LAKE 

(Note. — Tribune  reporters  have  visited 
cities  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  to  report 
how  pollution  has  brought  death  to  one  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  Now  the  report  focuses 
on  conditions  that  threaten  Lake  Michigan. 
a  priceless  asset  to  Chlcagoland.) 
(By  Williams  Jones l 

Sheboygan.  Wis.,  September  12 — One  of 
the  few  bright  spots  In  the  grim  picture  of 
Lake  Michigan's  pollution  sickness  can  be 
found  in  this  industrial  community  of 
50,000. 

Its  pollution  abatement  programs — con- 
sidered among  the  most  progressive  In  the 
state — are  a  result  of  cooperative  efforts  by 
Industry  and  local  government. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  their  success  is 
given  to  Jacob  Klein,  who  has  been  super- 
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Intendent  of  the  cotrununlty's  sewage  de- 
partment since  Its  creation  In  1935  Klein 
will  retire  In  the  spring  after  more  than 
three  decades  of  "friendly  pressure"  to  save 
the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Sheboy- 
ean  river. 

SEEK.  OWN  SOLtTriON 

"Friendly  preesure"  Is  Klein's  charac- 
terization of  tils  dealings  with  indastry.  It 
consists,  he  Bays,  of  avoiding  state  and 
federal  enforcement  offices  In  favor  of  well- 
thought-out  analysis  of  how  Industries  cause 
pollution  and  what  is  required  to  correct  the 
problems. 

Klein  recalled  the  case  of  a  leather  com- 
{jany  which  was  flushing  hair  and  flesh 
from  animal  hides  into  the  sewage  system. 
BotU  materials  continued  thru  the  treat- 
ment plant  and  Into  the  river  and   lake. 

Armed  with  the  necessary  data  fcr  cor- 
recting the  pollution,  Klein  went  to  the 
company  and  suggested  the  Installation  of 
a  waste  diversion  system  with  screens  to  re- 
move the  flesh  and  hair. 

MORE   PERSUASIVE   D.'^T.^ 

The  firm's  engineers  argued  that  a  less 
costly  program  could  achieve  the  same  re- 
sults. They  yielded,  however,  when  Klein 
and  his  staff  returned  with  more  details  and 
demonstrated  the  need  for  the  facilities. 

"Industry  here  Is  always  willing  to  listen 
to  the  man  [Klein]  because  his  approach 
Is  reasonable."  one  Industrial  official  said. 
•He'd  rather  get  the  Job  done  than  go 
screaming  all  over  the  state  about  pollu- 
tion control." 

Another  cooperative  effort  by  Klein  and 
ofCclals  of  the  Plastics  Engineering  company 
here  has  resulted  In  the  Installation  of  $60,- 
000  In  pollutlcn  control  equipment  In  the 
last  tv.o  years.  The  equipment  was  Installed, 
according  to  Klein,  becau"?"  the  company 
was  expanding  and  wanted  proper  equip- 
ment to  keep  Its  wastes  from  becoming  a 
problem. 

SEPAR.\TE   STORM    LINES 

The  city  Itself  has  pursued  a  progressive 
pollution  control  program,  separating  Its 
storm  lines  from  its  sewage  lines  to  prevent 
overflow  of  sewage  Into  the  waterways  dur- 
ing heavy  rains. 

Klein  admits  that  the  pollution  In  a  com- 
munity of  50.000  Is  more  ea.slly  solved  than 
that  of  a  city  of  several  million  He  is  con- 
vinced, however,  that  It  Is  small  commu- 
nities— those  of  sever.il  hundred  persons — - 
which  will  pnse  the  greatest  threat  of  pollu- 
tlor.  In  the  future. 

DIVERSE  AND  INETFICIENT 

Each  has  Its  own  treatment  facilities,  Klein 
noted,  and  many  are  operated  Inefficiently. 
Six  miles  north  of  Sheboygan,  for  example, 
the  town  of  Oostburg  operates  its  own  treat- 
ment plant  tor  a  population  of  1,065  persons. 
Its  effluent  Is  pumped  Into  a  winding  creek 
that  flows  Into  Lake  Michigan  after  picking 
up  effluent  from  Cedar  Grove,  three  miles 
away. 

"These  communities  should  unite  in  a 
common  sewage  treatment  system  that  could 
provide  better  waste  removal,"  Klein  said. 
"But  they  Just  never  seem  to  get  together." 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  14.  1967] 
Daley  Urges  United  States  Crackdown  on 

lNDUSTRI.\I.       PoLLtmON       OF       LAKE — FlLTH 

F^LED  Creek  Grows  Worse 

(Tribune  reporters  have  visited  cities  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  to  report  how  pol- 
lution has  brought  death  to  oiie  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Now  the  report  focuses  on  conditions 
thf.t  threaten  Lake  Michigan,  a  priceless  as- 
set to  Chlcagoland.  I 

(By  Casey  Bukro) 

"This  Is  how  water  pollution  happens," 
Joseph  L.  Tile,  sanitary  engineer  for  the 
Indiana  state  board  of  health,  said  as  he 
watched  a  whl'e  milky  liquid  billow  from 
a  discharge  pipe  Into  an  Inlet  of  Trail 
creek  In  Michigan  City. 


"I  caught  a  live  one  today,"  said  Tlte. 
"This  Is  a  new  one  to  me." 

The  milky  substance  billowed  in  stark  con- 
trast to  the  black  waters  of  the  creek.  It 
came  from  a  pipe  behind  factory  buildings 
of  Blcckson  &:  Co.,  manufacturers  of  rub- 
berized  upholstery  materials. 

IDENTIFIED   AS    LATEX 

Tlte  identified  the  contamination  as 
liquid  latex  being  flushed  without  authoriza- 
tion Into  the  creek.  He  notified  state  and 
local  officials  to  begin  an  Immediate  Investi- 
gation. 

"This  Is  a  typical  day  In  my  life,"  said 
Tlte.  '  I  go  out  on  one  call,  then  run  Into 
something  like  this.  Then  I  spend  the  rest 
of  the  day  trying  to  find  what  Is  causing  It 
and  how  to  stop  it." 

Tlte  is  a  soft-spoken  man  who  has  been 
a  sanitary  engineer  for  the  state  since  1960. 
He  chain-smoked  cigars. 

rOtTND   ON    PATROL 

Tlte  had  come  to  the  area  near  4th  street 
on  a  routine  check  of  water  pollution  trouble 
spots  In  Michigan  City. 

About  50  feet  away  from  the  new  Invasion 
of  pollution  was  the  contamination  problem 
Tlte  had  expected  to  see. 

Large  black  clots  of  raw  sewage  were  float- 
ing in  the  waters  flowing  from  a  storm 
sewer  located  Just  a  half  mile  upstream  from 
Lake  Michigan. 

"This  Is  a  classic  example  of  prob'ems 
with  an  old  combined  sewer  system,"  said 
Tlte.  He  explained  that  the  Michigan  City 
sewer  system  Is  50  years  old. 

CITES    OBVIOUS    MALFUNCTION 

"There  is  an  obvious  malfunction  In  the 
control  gate  of  the  storm  wat^r  outfall."  said 
Tlte.  This  allows  raw  sewage  to  enter  the 
storm  water  lines,  which  were  designed  to 
carry  only  storm  waters  to  Trail  creek. 

Now,  even  in  dry  weather,  all  four  storm 
sewers  in  the  city  discharge  a  steady  flow 
of  raw  sewage  mixed  with  industrial  cooling 
water  into  Trail  creek. 

The  problem  is  intensified  because  the 
flow  of  Trail  creek  Is  very  slow,  allowing 
contamination  to  concentrate  In  the  creek. 
Trail  creek  flows  Into  the  Michigan  City 
harbor,  then  directly  Into  Lake  Michigan. 

Swimming  In  the  harbor  Is  forbidden  as 
a  health  hazard. 

Because  Michigan  City  getj  Its  water  sup- 
ply from  th3  Lake  Just  cast  of  tbe  harbor, 
this  flow  of  raw  sewage  Is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  people  who  live  there. 

ORDERED    TO    CHLORINATE 

To  combat  the  high  bacteria  c^  ant  in  the 
waters  of  the  harbor  area,  the  state  of  In- 
diana Issued  a  mandate  In  1963,  ordering 
Michigan  City  to  chlorinate  Its  treated  sew- 
age water. 

The  city  now  Is  building  a  chlorlnatlon 
plant  at  a  cost  of  one  million  dollars. 

This  meant  that  Michigan  City  had  to  lay 
aside  temporarily  Its  plans  to  separate  Its 
system  of  storm  and  sanitary  sewers. 

"This  Is  our  greatest  problem  In  Michigan 
City — separating  the  two  systems,"  said 
James  B.  GlfTord.  manager  of  the  Michigan 
City  sanitary  district. 

WILL  SEXL  BONDS 

Gifford  said  that  1.8  million  dollars  In 
bonds  will  be  sold  Oct.  3  to  finance  a  project 
to  start  sep.irating  the  sanitary  and  storm 
flows.  He  said  his  office  now  Inspects  the  en- 
tire sewer  system  once  a  week  to  detect 
breakdowns  In  the  filtering  system. 

Michigan  City  Is  an  example  of  how  water 
pollution  problems  can  befall  even  a  commu- 
nity which  has  taken  steps  to  control  pol- 
lution in  Its  sewage. 

STILL  NOT   ENOUGH 

The  city  has  a  sewage  treatment  plant  us- 
ing primary  and  secondary  treatment  which 
removes  up  to  94  per  cent  of  the  contamina- 


tion in  the  10  million  gallons  of  treated  rew- 
age  released  every  day  into  Trail  creek. 

But  these  efforts  are  not  enough  in  the 
face  of  rising  bacteria  counts  and  unexpected 
influxes  of  contamination  from  local  Indus- 
try. 

Chemical  tests  prove  these  efforts  are  not 
enough.  But  there  Is  another  way  city  officials 
know. 

"Our  boaters  keep  us  well  Informed,"  said 
Gifford.  "Any  time  anything  happens  to  the 
water,  they  let  us  know  right  away."  There 
have  been  complaints  here  of  odors  in  the 
water  and  scum  clinging  to  the  boats. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  14,  1967) 
Daley  Urges  Ui^iited  States  Crackdown  on 

Industrial    Pollution    of    Lake — Wants 

De.idli.me  Enforced  Now 

Mayor  Daley  yesterday  strongly  opposed 
giving  industries  any  further  extensions  of 
the  Dec.  31,  1968  deadline  for  completion  of 
water  pollution  controls  called  for  by  the  fed- 
eral water  pollution  control  act.  The  dead- 
line has  been  e:{tended  twice  and  some  in- 
dustries have  asked   for  still  more  time. 

In  a  telegram  to  Stewart  Udall,  secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Daley  said: 

"The  Imperative  necessity  of  protecting 
our  citizens  from  contaminated  drinking  wa- 
ter and  to  preserve  recreational  facilities  pro- 
vided by  the  great  natural  resource  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  other  waters  impels  me  in  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Chicago  to  oppose 
strongly  any  weakening  of  mea.sures  designed 
to  eliminate  water  pollution. 

ASKS   FOR   ENFORCEMENT 

"To  that  end.  the  requirement  for  Industry 
to  institute  pollution  control  by  Dec.  31.  1968, 
should  not  be  extended.  Instead,  every  pos- 
sible effort  should  be  made  to  achieve  this 
vital  objective." 

Daley  told  reporters  the  Lake  Michigan  pol- 
lution situation  Is  serloTis  and  that  every- 
thing possible  should  be  done  In  1968. 

MUST  ACCELERATE   PROGRAM 

He  said,  "We  cant  let  one  day  pass  with- 
out striving  to  meet  the  problem." 

He  continued:  "We  need  a  more  accelerated 
program.  Perhaps.  Instead  of  working  eight 
hours  a  day,  Industry  should  be  working  16 
to  24  hours  a  day  on  this  the  way  the  city 
does  on  vital  public  works." 
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[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  14,  1967] 

Drive    To    Push    POLLtrrioN    Bond 

(By  Robert  Howard) 

SpaiNGFiELD.  III..  Septernber  13. — Tlie  Ker- 
ner  administration  plans  to  have  a  state-wide 
committee  take  charge  of  the  1968  campaign 
to  get  voters'  support  for  a  billion  dollar 
anti-pollution  bond  issue. 

A  spokesman  for  Gov.  Kerner  said  today 
the  committee  should  be  created  within  three 
weeks  under  the  chairmanship  of  William 
Rutherford  of  Peoria,  who  Is  prominent  in 
conservation  clrc'.es. 

The  mammoth  b.or.d  Issue,  which  had  bi- 
partisan support  in  passing  the  legislature 
three  months  ago,  was  designed  to  spur  local 
governments  to  take  emergency  steps  against 
air  and  water  pollution  thruout  Illinois. 

HAS    IMPORTANT   ROLE 

Part  of  the  state  grants  would  be  matched 
by  federal  aid.  Some  of  the  money  would 
be  recovered  by  the  state  after  helping  busi- 
ness firms  and  local  governments  qualify 
for  low-interest  loans.  Much  of  the  antl- 
p>ollutlon  work  simviltaneously  would  give 
Illinois  better  recreational  facilities. 

The  billion  dollar  bond  Issue  has  an  Im- 
portant role  In  the  effort  to  save  Lake  Michi- 
gan. 

Fear  that  the  antl-poUutlon  drive  has 
made  a  stumbling  start  that  also  might 
Jeopardize  ratification  of  a  constitutional 
convention  at  the  Nov.  5,  1968,  election  was 
expressed  by  legislators  who  returned  to 
Springfield  for  a  recessed  session  this  week. 


Kerner  also  plans  to  create  a  state-wide 
committee  to  work  simultaneously  for  "con- 
con."  Both  propositions  will  require  wide- 
based  and  enthusiastic  support  such  as  that 
given  in  the  successful  drives  In  1954  for 
a  legislative  reapportionment  amendment,  in 
1960  for  university  and  mental  health  bonds, 
and  i.i  1962  for  Judicial  reorganization. 

The  governor  gave  perfunctory  support  to 
amendment  proposals  for  annual  legislative 
sessions  In  1964  and  to  revenue  reform  in 
1968.  Both  lost. 

SNUBBED    BY    KERNER 

Republican  legislative  leaders  privately  ex- 
pressed hope  that  the  anti-pollution  cam- 
paign will  not  be  delayed  and  said  they  are 
determined  to  keep  it  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
despite  hints  that  they  were  being  snubbed 
by  the  Democratic  governor. 

Republican  leaders  who  helped  formulate 
the  billion  dollar  program  were  not  Invited 
to  a  ceremony  when  Kerner  signed  the  bill 
In  the  presence  of  Gene  H.  Graves,  state  di- 
rector of  business  and  economic  develop- 
ment, and  officials  of  conservation  groups. 
Graves  made  the  original  survey  on  which 
the  bond  Issue  program  was  based. 

VETOES    FIVE    BILLS 

A  Republican  learned  later  that  those  who 
had  been  invited  were  asked  not  to  tell  him 
about  the  bill  signing,  performed  In  front  of 
cameras.  Only  In  one  case  this  year  was  a 
Republican  legislative  leader  invited  to  wit- 
ness the  signing  of  his  bill. 

The  governor  also  made  bipartisanship  dif- 
ficult by  vetoing  five  anti-pollution  bills 
sponsored  by  Rep.  Carl  L.  Klein  (R..  Chi- 
cago], an  attorney  who  is  chairman  of  the 
state  water  pollution  and  water  resources 
commission.  Klein,  one  of  the  state's  most 
active  workers  for  clean  waters,  made  the 
final  June  decisions  about  the  financial  pro- 
visions of  the  billion  dollar  bond  Issue  bill. 

Legislators  from  both  p  irtlos  expected  that 
Kerner  would  sign  a  bond  i.ssue  bill  by  Klein 
and  four  companion  bills  by  Rep.  William 
A.  Redmond  |D..  BensenvIIle].  Instead,  the 
governor  vetoed  the  Klein  bond  bill  and 
signed  a  fifth  Redmond  bill  which  lacked  a 
technical  amendment  needed  to  put  the  pro- 
gram in  final  form.  After  Klein  pointed  out 
the  error.  Kerner  aids  told  him  a  mistake  had 
been  made. 

THREE    JOIN^    GOP 

Only  three  Democrats  voted  with  the  Re- 
publicans when  Klein  tried  to  get  a  two- 
thirds  House  vote  to  override  Kerner's  veto 
of  a  bill  which  would  prohibit  dumping  in 
La!:e  Michigan  of  dredgings  from  the  Chi- 
cago and  Calumet  rivers.  The  anti-dumping 
bill.  Klein  said,  had  the  support  of  Chicago 
Mayor  Daley  and  federal  and  state  health 
offlci.als. 

Klein  plans  an  effort  Monday  to  override 
Kerners  veto  of  a  bill  which  would  give 
municipalities  and  sanitary  districts  15  mil- 
lion dollars  as  state  aid  and  permit  them  to 
qualify  for  Increased  federal  aid.  For  Im- 
proved facilities,  they  now  get  30  per  cent 
of  the  money  from  the  federal  government 
but  must  raise  70  per  cent  themselves. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  15,  1967] 
Growing   Peril   to    City    Water   Svpply    Is 

Told— Higher  Chlorine  Doses  Needed  To 

Fight  Filth 

(By  Edward  Schreiber) 

Chicago's  water  supply  system  will  be  In 
"extreme  difficulty"  in  three  years  if  the  rate 
of  Increase  in  pollution  of  Lake  Michigan 
continues,  the  city's  water  purification  en- 
gineer, James  C.  Vaughn,  said  yesterday. 

Meanwhile,  some  key  public  officials  were 
Joining  Mayor  Da'.ev  in  his  opposition  to 
further  extensions  of  the  deadline  of  Dec.  31, 
1968,  for  compliance  by  industry  with  pro- 
visions of  the  federal  water  pollution  control 


act. 


Vaughn  said  that  three  years  ago  10  to  20 
pounds  of  chlorine  per  million  gallons  of 
water  were  sufficient  to  purify  it.  By  last 
April,  he  said,  the  average  demand  was  25 
potiuds,  with  a  high  of  34.7  pounds  in  April 
and  35  pounds  In  May. 

describes    DANGER    POINT 

He  declined  to  say  when  he  thought  pres- 
ent purification  facilities  no  longer  would  be 
satisfactory.  But  he  expressed  the  view  that 
If  the  requirement  reaches  80  pounds  of 
chlorine  per  million  gallons,  then  the  water 
probably  would  have  to  be  put  thru  a  de- 
chlorination process  after  its  original  treat- 
ment. He  said  this  would  increase  processing 
costs  substantially. 

Robert  Waller,  chief  water  engineer,  and 
James  W\  Jardine,  commissioner  of  water 
and  sewers,  said  they  thought  more  than  80 
pounds  per  million  gallons  of  water  could 
be  tolerated. 

Daley  wired  Stewart  Udall.  secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Wednesday,  opposing  extension  of 
the  1968  deadline  for  industry  compliance 
with  pollution  control  provisions. 

DALEY    gains    SUPPORT 

John  E.  Egan,  sanitary  district  president, 
and  H.  W.  Poston,  Great  Lakes  director  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  admin- 
istration, came  to  support  of  Daley's  stand 
after  indicating  earlier  they  would  go  along 
with  further  extension  of  the  deadline. 

Both  said  they  changed  their  minds  after 
a  tour  Ttiesday  of  steel  plants  around  the 
southern  portion  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Egan  said  he  issued  a  directive  to  Vin- 
ton W.  Bacon,  district  superintendent,  to 
"take  Immediate  steps  to  assure  the  board 
and  outside  agencies  responsible  for  water 
qualitv  in  this  area  that  programs  have  been 
developed  and  are  Implemented  so  as  to 
achieve  effective  control  of  lake  pollution 
by  December  31,  1968." 

BACON  VOWS  ACTION 

Bacon  said  he  agreed  •with  Egan.  "If  he 
wants  people  held  to  the  original  schedule, 
then  well  do  it."  Bacon  said.  He  denied  pub- 
lished reports  that  he  thought  the  1968  dead- 
line could  be  challenged  in  the  courts  as  un- 
workable. 

"What  I  advocate,"  he  said,  "Is  court-stip- 
ulated agreement  with  the  Industries  on 
deadlines.  Then,  if  they  miss  the  deadlines— 
or  If  they  refuse  to  stipulate  to  them— we'll 
go  to  court." 

"I'm  not  for  penalizing  Industry,"  Daley 
said.  "But  If  they  work  24  hours  a  day,  they 
can  accomplish  what  should  be  done." 

Poston  said  he  would  urge  legal  action 
against  United  States  Steel  corporation  for 
pollution  of  Lake  Michigan  from  Its  South 
Works  at  3426  E.  89th  st. 

ASKS    FOR    SUBPENAS 

He  said  as  much  has  been  done  as  possible 
in  this  Instance  thru  conferences,  and  the 
companv  still  can't  give  a  definite  deadline 
for  starting  effective  pollution  curbs.  He  said 
he  Is  asking  Udall  to  subpena  U.S.  Steel 
officials  for  testimony  before  a  special  water 
pollution  hearing  board. 

Murray  Stein,  chief  enforcement  officer 
for  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  ad- 
ministration, did  not  think  hearings  would 
be  necessary.  "When  U.S.  Steel  says  they  will 
put  In  pollution  control  measures  by  a  cer- 
tain date,  they'll  do  It.  They  have  always 
cooperated  In  the  past." 

But  he  conceded  meeting  the  1968  dead- 
line is  remote  in  the  case  of  U.S.  Steel's 
South  Works,  which  he  said  dumps  17  mil- 
lion gallons  of  Industrial  wastes  Into  Lake 
Michigan  each  day. 

Stein  though  the  deadline  might  be  ex- 
tended in  individual  cases,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, but  he  preferred  that  U.S.  Steel 
embark  on  the  kind  of  crash  program  Mayor 
Daley  advocated.  "They  work  round  the  clock 


to  make  steel,  so  there's  no  reason  why  they 
can't  also  do  it  to  abate  pollution."  he  said. 

U.S.  Steel  isued  a  statement  pledging  Itself 
to  abating  pollution  as  soon  as  possible.  "We 
have  been  making  every  effort  in  that  direc- 
tion," the  statement  said,  and  we  will  work 
diligently  to  complete  this  water  quality  pro- 
gram with  all  possible  speed. 

The  firm  said  two-thirds  of  the  waste 
being  released  Into  the  lake  will  be  brought 
under  control  "at  or  near  the  original  target 
date,"  and  the  remaining  third  as  soon  as 
possible  thereafter. 

U.S.  Steel's  Gary  works  along  with  Inland 
Steel  company  and  Youngstown  Sheet  and 
Tube  company  have  submitted  plans  for  pol. 
lution  abatement  by  1970. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  15,  1967] 
Growing    Peril   to    City    Water   Stjpply    Is 

XoLD — Pollutants    Foul    Indiana    Dunes 

Shore 

(Tribune  reporters  have  visited  cities  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie  to  report  how  pollution 
has  brought  death  to  one  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Now  the  report  focuses  on  conditions  that 
threaten  Lake  Michigan,  a  priceless  asset  to 
Chlcagoland.) 

(By  Casey  Bukro) 

Diana  of  the  Dunes  would  shudder  if  she 
could  see  the  Indiana  dunes  lakeshore  today. 

Oil  slicks  have  been  seen  floating  In  the 
beach  v  aters,  along  with  globs  of  unknown 
substances.  A  sign  posted  this  summer  at 
Beverly  Shores  warned  against  swimming 
in  the  lake. 

Algae  and  dead  alewives  this  summer 
added  a  new  burden  of  contamination.  Bac- 
teria counts  In  -he  water  have  reached 
critical  levels. 

Some  say  that  unchecked  water  pollu- 
tion will  change  the  famed  dunes  play- 
ground into  what  Diana  is — no  more  than 
a  memory. 

recall  female  HERMrr 

Dunes  dwellers,  still  recall  stories  of  the 
woman  hermit  who.  In  1915,  went  to  live  in 
an  abandoned  shack  between  Dunes  park 
and  Mineral  Springs.  She  fled  to  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  wilderness  after  graduat- 
ing Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Fishermen  sometimes  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  elusive  woman  on  the  beach  among 
the  dunes,  and  she  became  known  as  Diana. 
She  died  in  1925.  Her  real  name  was  Alice 
Mabel  Gray. 

She  brought  notoriety  to  the  dunes  In  her 
day.  Now.  another  kind  of  notoriety  has— 
come  to  the  dunes. 

"We  believe  that  the  waters  of  the  Dunes 
State  park  are  being  damaged  by  the  pollu- 
tion." said  Thomas  E.  Dustln.  chairman  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  ad- 
visory commission  and  national  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Izaak  Walton  league.  "We're 
fighting  like  hell  to  stop  it. 

"In  recent  years,  water  pollution  has 
reached  the  point  where  some  believe  the 
beach  should  be  closed  to  the  public  at 
times." 

CITES    POLLUTION    INCREASE 

He  cited  examples  of  grease,  oil.  bacteria, 
and   oxvgen-damaging  wastes  in  the  water. 

An  estimated  one  million  persons  visit  the 
dunes  park  each  year. 

Herbert  P.  Read,  chairman  of  the  engi- 
neering committee  of  the  Save  the  Dunes 
council,  charges  that  state  officials  have 
closed  the  park  beaches  because  of  high 
bacteria  counts,  but  always  on  another  pre- 
text. 

"I  know  for  a  fact  that  the  be^h  has  been 
closed  because  of  high  bacteria  counts," 
said  Read.  "But  park  officials  never  admit 
to  the  public  that  It  Is  because  of  bacteria. 
They  say  It  Is  because  It  Is  too  cold,  not 
enough  lifeguards,  or  it  Is  too  wavy. 
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WON'T    ADMIT    POIXUnON 

"I  don't  know  why  the  state  Is  hesitant 
to  admit  It  Maybe  they're  afraid  to  scare 
people  from  the  park." 

Read  said  the  bacteria  problem  usually 
crops  up  m  the  spring,  when  high  water 
levels  cause  septic  tanks  In  the  area  to  drain. 
It  usually  does  not  happen  during  the  sum- 
mer swimming  season,  he  said. 

Read  said  that  the  Invasion  of  park  wa- 
ters by  pollution  Is  both  direct  and  Indirect. 

Direct  pollution  comes  from  neighboring 
streams  that  carry  domestic  sewage  and  in- 
dustrial wastes  to  Lake  Michigan.  Among 
those  are  Trail  creek,  flowing  into  the  Mich- 
igan City  harbor  at  the  easternmost  point 
of   the   H-mlle  stretch  of  dunes  shore. 

The  city  of  Gary,  at  the  western  end  ol 
the  Ukeshore.  pours  Its  own  brand  of  power- 
ful  wastes   from   Industries  Into  the   waters. 

Between  these  two  points  lie  three  big 
industrial  plants — Midwest  and  Bethlehem 
steel  mills  and  the  Northern  Indiana  Public 
Service  plant  —and  the  towns  of  Beverly 
Shores,  Dune  Acres,  and  Ogden  Dunes,  plus 
the  Indiana  Dunes  State  park  and  the  na- 
tional lakeshore 

Almost  in  the  middle  of  the  stretch  of 
recreatlr>nal  shoreline  is  Burns  ditch,  a  source 
of  highly-polluted  water 

Directly  In  the  sute  park,  about  150  feet 
away  from  the  pavilion,  is  the  outflow  of 
Dunes  creek.  It  carries  drainage  from  a 
swampy  area  near  the  park,  along  with  oc- 
casional contamination  from  malfunctioning 
septic  tanks  of  homes  In  the  area. 

PL.\Y    .\RE.\    rOR    CHLLDREN 

The  brown  waters  of  Dunes  creek  are 
chlorinated  to  remove  bacteria  from  leaking 
septic  tanks  just  before  flowing  Into  the 
beach  area.  The  stream  Is  a  favorite  play 
area  for  children 

Signs  warning  or  chlorine  gas  are  posted 
In  the  area,  but  state  officials  said  there  is 
little  danger  from  chlorine.  The  brown  color 
is  caused  by  sediment  from  the  swamps, 
they  said. 

Add  to  this  the  Indirect  flow  of  pollution 
from  cities  all  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan— Chicago.  Milwaukee,  the  Green  Bay 
area,  and  the  Calumet  region— said  Read. 

CURRENT    WEAK    AT    TIP 

"The  southern  tip  of  Lake  Michigan  re- 
ceives every  bit  of  pollution  poured  Into  the 
lake."  he  asserted. 

He  explained  that  lake  currents  moving 
north  to  south  tend  to  deposit  water-borne 
materials  at  the  southern  tip  of  the  lake, 
where  the  current  Is  the  weakest 

"That's  how  the  sand  got  there,"  said 
Read  He  contends  that  the  sands  which 
created  the  dunes  were  carried  by  lake  cur- 
rents from  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  and 
dropped  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake. 

Likewise,  pollution  tends  to  gravitate  at 
the  point  of  the  Dunes  State  park,  said  Read. 
Unless  all  residents  of  Lake  Michigan  take 
steps  to  halt  pollution  going  Into  the  lake, 
the  southern  tip  of  the  lake  is  doomed,  he 
said. 

VANDALISM    A    PROBLEM 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the 
problems  of  water  pollution  at  the  Dunes 
State  park  all  come  from  outside. 

"One  of  the  biggest  problems  here  Is  de- 
liberate vandalism."  said  Joseph  L.  Tlte.  sani- 
tary engineer  for  the  Indiana  state  board  of 
health.  "When  the  park  Is  crowded.  Its  very 
frequent." 

He  cited  cases  where  youngsters  have 
broken  six  or  seven  toilets  In  park  comfort 
stations,  so  that  the  water  closets  flow  con- 
tinuously, causing  some  flooding  in  the 
sandy  area.  The  park  must  then  close  the 
area  to  the  public  until  It  drains  and  the 
facilities  are  restored. 

FOLLOWING    A    PATTERN 

Thus.  Dunes  State  park,  at  Chicago's  door- 
step. Is  following  a  pattern  in  which  prime 


recreational  areas  are  being  spoiled  by  man- 
made  pollution.  This  pattern  was  first  no- 
ticed by  a  team  of  TRiBtrNE  pollution  in- 
vestigators as  far  away  as  Petoskey.  Mich,, 
and  all  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  commonly  thought  to  be  unspoiled 
stretches  of  natural  waterways. 

"If  the  southern  tip  of  the  lake  dies, 
people  and  Industry  will  leave  the  area.  'We 
will  see  the  flsh  go  first.  But  the  Jobs  and 
people  will  go  next."  said  Read. 

The  waters  of  Dunes  State  park  will  be 
a  barometer.  If  they  deteriorate,  so  will  the 
entire  southern  basin  of  the  lake,  he  pre- 
dicted. 

fProm  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  16,  1967) 
Milwaukee  Riveh's  Open  Sewer  Now  Chok- 
ing Lake  Michigan 

( Tribune  reporters  have  visited  cities  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  to  report  how  pollu- 
tion has  brought  death  to  one  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  Now  the  report  focuses  on  conditions 
that  threaten  Lake  Michigan,  a  priceless  as- 
set to  Chlcagoland.) 

(By  William  Jones) 

MiLWAtTKEE,  September  15, — The  Milwaukee 
river.  Lake  Michigan's  major  tributary  here. 
Is  a  slime-coated  cauldron  of  filth. 

The  Milwaukee  river  Is  an  open  sewer  so 
heavily  polluted  In  sections  that  Its  odors 
cause  the  few  boaters  to  feel  nauseated. 

The  waterway,  with  assistance  from  the 
Menominee  and  Klnnicklnnlc  rivers,  Is 
choking  the  lake  with  a  steady  flow  of  raw 
sewage,  algae,  oils,  and  sludge. 

SWIMMERS  RUN  RISK 

Anyone  foolish  enough  to  swim  in  these 
waters  runs  a  health  risk.  Yet  these  water- 
ways are  part  of  nature's  grand  design  to 
replenish  Lake  Michigan. 

Coast  guard  patrol  boat  trips  up  the  river 
were  described  as  almost  nauseating  by  a 
petty  officer.  During  a  trip  of  a  few  miles  up 
the  lower  part  of  the  river,  two  stops  were 
required  to  clean  algae  out  of  the  filters  of 
the  water-cooled  powerboat. 

Carpets  of  algae  frequently  stretched  from 
bank  to  bank  of  the  river  and  from  a  dis- 
tance appeared  to  be  vast  expanses  of  lawn. 
The  decaying  vegetable  life  clusters  around 
the  thousands  of  pieces  of  lumber,  old  tires, 
and  other  trash  discarded  Into  the  river  each 
day, 

FORM    POLLTTTION    RAINBOW 

Along  the  Menomonee,  black  swaths  of  coal 
dust  accumulations  mix  with  white  paint 
slicks  and  bright  green  algae  to  form  a  gro- 
tesque pollution  rainbow, 

A  Junk  yard  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
stacks  Its  scrapped  auto  transmissions  and 
auto  bodies  near  the  water  where  oil  runoff 
easily  reaches  the  river. 

Refuse  from  slaughterhouse  animal  pens  Is 
dumped  Into  and  near  the  water,  less  than  a 
mile  from  a  city-owned  asphalt  plant  which 
pours  Its  steaming  dark-brown  wastes  into 
the  river. 

Adding  to  these  immense  amounts  of  filth 
Is  the  largest  polluter  of  all — the  Milwaukee 
metropolitan  sanitary  district.  With  industry 
tied  Into  Its  system,  the  district  handles  the 
waste  equivalent  of  more  than  2,5  million 
persons  dally  with  Its  outmoded  combined 
sewer  system 

Normally,  the  550  miles  of  combined  storm 
and  sewer  lines  carry  their  load  directly  to 
the  tre.itment  plant.  But  during  wet  weather, 
storm  water  combined  with  raw  sewage  can 
fiush  the  raw  wastes  of  250.000  persons  Into 
the  lake  and  river. 

The  contamination  of  Lake  Michigan 
beaches  Is  so  predictable  at  these  times  that 
the  city  health  department  has  devised  a 
plan  to  automatically  close  beaches  when  a 
certain  amount  of  rainfall  Is  reached. 

BUILDING    NEW    PLANT 

"When  this  happens  the  quality  of  the 
water  In  the  lower  Milwaukee  river  essentially 


Is  raw  sewage,"  said  Lawrence  Wright,  chief 
resource  planner  for  the  Southeast  Wisconsin 
Regional  Planning  commission. 

The  cost  of  separating  storm  and  sanitary 
sewers  here  has  been  estimated  at  200  mil- 
lion dollars,  a  price  tag  considered  so  high 
that  few  believe  the  plan  ever  will  be  seri- 
ously considered. 

A  new  10  5  million  dollar  treatment  plant 
now  is  being  built  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  sewage  treatment.  But  such  facilities  fall 
far  short  of  being  a  cvire-all, 

STUDY    PHOSPHOROUS    llEMOVAL 

They  do  not  remove  the  large  amounts  of 
phosphorus  that  remain  In  treated  sewage 
waters  and  Is  released  to  the  rivers  and  lake 
Algae  thrive  on  phosphorus  and  the  city  re- 
cently obtained  a  $196,000  federal  grant  to 
study  Increased  phosphorus  removal  at  its 
treatment  plants. 

The  removal  of  this  nutrient  from  waste 
waters  is  a  common  dilemma  faced  by  all 
sanitary  treatment  facilities.  Sewage  experts 
admit  that  until  this  problem  is  solved,  little 
progress  can  be  made  in  controlling  one  of 
the  main  food  sources  of  the  water  crippling 
algae. 

WANTS  PRODUCT   SWITCH 

"The  greatest  amounts  of  phosphorus  by 
far  are  sent  into  the  system  from  the  thou- 
sands of  households  In  the  Milwaukee  area 
using  detergents."  said  one  sewage  official. 

"If  all  housewives  would  switch  to  laundry 
products  that  contain  little  or  none  of  this 
material  the  problem  would  solve  itself.  It's 
not  too  likely  to  happen,  however." 

Significantly,  the  Milwaukee  river  also  has 
proven  that  such  waterways  can  be  used  for 
waste  disposal  if  man  will  compromise  on 
the  amounts  of  filth  he  pours  Into  a  river. 

In  Its  upper  reaches.  1 1  sewage  plants  dump 
eflluent  Into  the  river.  There  Is  no  continual 
buildup,  however,  because  the  dumping  is 
spread  out  and  the  water  can  purge  itself  of 
pollution  thru  the  use  of  sunlight,  dilutions, 
and  desirable  bacteria, 

BEGIN    3-YEAR    STUDY 

Standing  between  the  river  and  Lake 
Michigan,  however,  is  Milwaukee,  Here,  the 
river  receives  colossal  amounts  of  filth  Just 
before  It  enters  the  lake. 

Attempts  to  deal  with  such  problems  move 
slowly  at  best.  At  the  present  time,  they 
come  in  the  form  of  a  three-year  study  of 
the  Milwaukee  river  watershed  by  the  Re- 
gional Planning  Cjmmlssion.  The  study  Is 
Just  beginning  and  is  financed  by  local,  state, 
and  federal  funds  and  seeks  recommendations 
on  water  pollution  and  water  management. 

Meanwhile,  the  dangerous  pollution  cycle 
continues  and  Lake  Michigan  Is  expected  to 
wait  until  all  the  reports  are  completed.  The 
same  reports  may  somed,\y  be  used  for  an- 
other more  disgraceful  purpose.  They  will 
tell  how  man  killed  Lake  Michigan. 

I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept  16.  1967] 
Bacon  Moves  Into  Middle  in  Controversy — 
Won't    Take   Sides    on    Pollution    Dead- 
lines 

Vinton  W.  Bacon,  general  superintendent  of 
the  sanitary  district,  last  night  took  a  mid- 
dle position  In  the  controversy  over  whether 
the  federal  deadline  of  Dec  31,  1968  for  in- 
stallation of  pollution  abatement  equipment 
should  be  extended  for  industries  at  the 
southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Public  officials  began  taking  sides  Monday 
when  a  panel  of  Illinois.  Indiana,  and  federal 
officials  voted  to  recommend  to  Stewart 
Udall.  secretary  of  the  Interior,  that  the  dead- 
line be  extended  to  June  30,  1970.  On  Tues- 
day, Mayor  Daley  wired  Udall  opposing  the 
extension. 

EGAN    CHANGES    SIDES 

Then  John  E  Egan,  sanitary  district  board 
president,  and  H.  W,  Poston.  regional  admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol   administration,    both    members   of   the 
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panel,  announced  Thursday  that  they  had 
changed  their  minds  and  opposed  extending 
the  deadline. 

Bacon  has  been  quoted  as  favoring  exten- 
sion because  the  present  deadline  Is  ■■un- 
realistic." but  he  set  the  record  straight 
last  night. 

"I  have  been  saying  since  1965  that  all 
Industries  could  not  meet  the  1968  deadline." 
he  said,  "I  have  also  been  saying — and  I  say 
again — that  we  should  get  specific  timetables 
set  up  with  each  polluting  Industry,  stipu- 
lated to  In  court  if  necessary,  and  then  ad- 
here to  them, 

OPPOSES  blanket  delay 

"But  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  granting 
blank-check  extensions  of  the  existing  dead- 
line. If  we  do  that,  then  we'll  never  get  the 
lake  cleaned  up" 

Bacon  said  It  was  fine  with  him  if  the 
sanitary  district  trustees  want  to  take  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  whose  South  worlis 
Is  a  major  polluter  of  the  lake,  into  court, 

"That's  for  them  to  decide, ■'  he  said,  '■and 
they'll  have  a  chances  to  do  Just  that  at 
Thursday's  board  meeting," 

criticize   GOV,    kerner 

Earlier  In  the  day.  Republican  trustees 
criticized  Gov.  Kerner  for  "playing  politics" 
with  his  veto  of  antl-poUutlon  bills.  They 
called  upon  members  of  the  state  legislature 
to  join  In  overriding  the  vetoes. 

One  of  them,  Eugene  Dibble,  warned  that 
failure  to  override  the  vetoes  could  cost 
district  taxpayers  7,5  million  dollars  in  the 
next  two  years  and  would  hamper  the  clean- 
up of  district  waterways  ^ 

Another  trustee.  Gerald  Marks,  criticized 
Democrats  In  the  legislature — and,  by  Im- 
plication. Mayor  Daley— for  failing  to  Join 
Republicans  In  opposing  Kerner's  action.  He 
recalled  they  had  been  almost  unanimous  in 
their  support  of  the  anti-pollution  legisla- 
tion In  the  regular  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  trustees  called  for  public  support  In 
getting  the  legislators  to  vote  for  the  bills. 
sponsored  by  Rep  Carl  L,  Klein  |R..  Chicago  1. 

IFrom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept  16,  1967) 
States  Urged  To   Aid   Water   Conserva'Hon 

Milwaukee,  September  15, — ^Representa- 
tives of  the  eight  states  composing  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  commission  were  urged  today 
to  join  with  the  federal  government  in  the 
preserving   the  nation's   water  resources, 

Harry  M,  Steel,  assistant  director  of  the 
water  resources  council  in  Washington,  said 
that  the  nation  faces  a  serious  problem  In- 
volving water  requirements.  Industrial  uses 
and  pollution. 

The  commission,  formed  last  April  by 
Presidential  order,  has  representatives  from 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan  and  New  York,  The 
meeting  today  was  to  discuss  proposed  ob- 
jectives. 

IProm  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept,  17,  1967] 

Board     Orders     United     States     Steel     To 

Submit  Plan 

The  sanitary  district  has  ordered  the 
United  St,ites  Steel  Corporation  to  submit 
detailed  plans  for  a  water  pollution  abate- 
ment program  by  Tviesday  afternoon, 

Vinton  Bacon,  sanitary  district  superin- 
tendent, said  that  the  plan  was  requested  so 
that  it  can  be  placed  on  the  agenda  for  the 
Thursday  board  meeting  of  the  sanitary  dis- 
trict board  of  trustees 

reason  for  action 

John  E.  Egan,  sanitary  district  board  presi- 
dent, said  that  the  board  Is  taking  a  more 
rigid  stand  against  United  States  Steel  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  major  contributor  of 
water  pollution  to  Lake  Michigan  on  the  Illi- 
nois side  and  also  because  of  an  uncoopera- 
tive attitude  shown  when  an  inspection  party 


visited  the  corporation's  South  side  facilities 
last  Tuesday, 

There  Is  some  confusion  as  to  how  much 
pressure  can  be  put  on  the  steel  corporation 
before  its  December,  1968,  deadline  for  a 
working  pollution  control  program  agreed 
upon  by  conferees  of  a  federal  water  pollution 
control  i>anel,  Egan  said. 

"1  am  not  sure  that  we  can  do  anything  If 
US.  Steel  does  not  submit  its  plan  by  Tues- 
day," Egan  said. 

A    HOSTILE    attitude 

A  sanitary  district  spokesman  said  that  the 
"hostile"  attitude  of  the  corporation  officials 
to  last  Tuesday's  inspection  party  resulted  In 
"United  States  Steel  bringing  the  world  down 
upon  Itself." 

Officials  refused  to  commit  themselves  to 
any  date,  even  beyond  the  December,  1968 
deadline,  for  an  operational  water  pollution 
control  program  which  would  meet  criteri^a 
agreed  upon  by  the  federal  conferees,  the 
spokesman  said. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  17,  1967] 

New   GOP   Antidumping   Bill 

(By  Robert  Howard i 

Springfield.  III.,  September  16.— Two  Re- 
publican legislators  announced  today  that 
another  attempt  will  be  made  to  outlaw  the 
pollution  of  Lake  Michigan  by  the  dumping 
of  harbor  and  river  dredgings. 

Sen.  Arthur  R.  Gottschalk  |R..  Flossmoor] 
prepared  for  Senate  Introduction  Monday  a 
revised  version  of  an  antidumping  bill,  which 
was  vetoed  by  Gov.  Kerner  after  it  passed 
the  legislature  In  June  under  the  sponsorship 
of  Rep.  Carl  L,  Klein  JR  .  Chicago] . 

"Tl;ie  Republican  party  must  see  to  It  that 
Lake  Michigan  does  not  die,"  said  Gottschalk, 
chairman  of  the  legislature's  advisory  com- 
mission on  economic  development. 

"Pollution  Is  an  emergency  problem,  and 
while  the  legislature  is  in  session,  we  should 
give  the  governor  a  chance  to  change  his 
mind." 

EVemocrats  In  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
on  Tuesday  blocked  Klein's  attempt  to  over- 
ride Gov,  kerner's  veto  of  a  bill,  which  had 
passed  both  Houses  overwhelmingly,  O.ily 
three  Democrats  voted  with  Klein,  Tlie 
others  made  it  a  political  Issue  by  voting  to 
uphold  the  Democratic  governor. 

Klein,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  state  water 
pollution  and  water  resources  commission, 
said  that  "the  failure  of  my  bill  to  become 
law  is  a  go-ahead  for  industry  and  other 
states  to  continue  pollution  of  the  lake." 

"I  am  especl.illy  perturbed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  algae  in  great  amounts  along  the 
Chicago  lakefront,'''  Klein  said.  "This  Indi- 
cates that  sewage  pollution  from  the  north 
shore  possiblv  as  f.ar  as  Milwaukee  finally  has 
reached  Chicago  and  It  will  probably  get 
worse  before  it  gets  better. 

"I  am  greatly  alarmed  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lake,  and  something  must  be  done 
now." 

Klein  reported  a  heavy  mall  and  telephone 
response  after  five  of  his  antl-pollutlon  bills 
were  vetoed  by  the  governor.  One  letter  sug- 
gested that  Lake  Michigan  be  renamed  Lake 
Kerner  If  the  pollution  situation  becomes 
as  bad  as  that  in  Lake  Erie. 

IProm  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  17,  1967] 

Indiana  Harbor  Plants  Turning  Lake  Into 

Sewer  for  Industry 

(Note. — Tribune  reporters  have  visited 
cities  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  to  report 
how  pollution  has  brought  death  to  one  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  Now  the  report  focuses  on 
conditions  that  threaten  Lake  Michigan,  a 
priceless  asset  to  Chlcagoland.) 
(By  Casey  Bukro) 

A  stream  of  poison  pours  Into  Lake  Mich- 
igan from  the  Indiana  harbor — a  contender 
as  champion  of  polluted  waterways. 

"The  main  source  of  Infection  going  into 


the  lake  is  the  Indiana  harbor,"  said  Robert 
J.  Bowden.  chief  of  the  Calumet  area  sur- 
veillance project  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  administration, 

BIG   DOSE   or   POIXCTION 

Indiana  harbor  receives  staggering  doses  of 
Industrial  pollution  from  the  Indiana  harbor 
canal  and  the  Grand  Calumet  river.  The  In- 
diana harbor  empties  into  Lake  Michigan. 

These  waters  stand  as  an  open  indictment 
of  Indiana  Calumet  area  industry.  The  wa- 
ters cry  for  help. 

"These  are  the  sewers  for  Industry  here. 
That's  the  way  they  use  waterways."  said 
Bowden. 

BOWDEN    PROVES    HIS    POINT 

To  prove  his  point.  Bowden  took  a  team 
of  Tribune  pollution  investigators  on  a  20- 
mlle  sampling  run  by  boat  and  by  truck, 
starting  with  an  Inspection  of  Indiana  harbor. 

Our  first  encounter  with  gross  pollution 
came  in  the  Inland  Steel  company  slip,  just 
inside  the  harbor.  Trapped  in  this  inlet  was 
a  floating  Island  of  oil  and  grease. 

"I've  seen  that  kind  of  oil  fill  the  end  of 
this  slip  for  a  distance  of  30  or  40  feet. "  said 
Bowden.  When  the  winds  shift,  this  mass 
contamination  floats  Into  Lake  Michigan. 

This  reporter  stuck  his  hand  Into  that 
fioating  mess  to  make  a  comparison.  It 
smelled  like  a  tar  pit  and  it  felt  like  thick, 
greasy  mud.  There  seemed  to  be  no  bottom 
to  It.' 

TEST     OF     POLLUTION 

This  test  Of  oil  and  grease  coating  a  river 
had  been  made  by  a  Tribune  reporter  late 
last  August  in  Cleveland's  Cuyahoga  river- 
considered  by  some  to  be  the  most  polluted 
river  in  the  nation. 

The  oil  and  grease  found  In  Indiana  har- 
bor were  worse, 

A  few  facts  will  support  that, 

Indiana  Stream  Pollution  control  officials 
told  TiiE  Tribune  that  37,000  gallons  of  oU 
are  discharged  by  Calumet  area  Industries 
into  the  Indiana  harbor  every  day.  That  Is 
equivalent   to   three   tank  cars. 

Add  to  that  32,000  pounds  of  iron  wastes 
and  280  pounds  of  cyanide  coming  from  the 
United  States  Steel  plant  In  Gary  alone  each 
day.  There  are  two  other  steel  plants  almost 
as  large  feeding  their  wastes  into  the  harbor. 

The  Cuyahoga  river  in  Ohio  gets  a  dally 
dose  from" all  its  Industries  of  34,000  pounds 
of  Iron.  525  gallons  of  oil,  and  400  pounds  of 
cyanide.  The  Detroit  river  swallows  19,000 
gallons  of  oU  dally  from  Detroit  Industries, 

Both  the  Cuyahoga  river  and  the  Detroit 
river  have  been  named  as  sources  of  the 
pollution  that  is  turning  Lake  Erie  into  a 
swamp. 

The  Indiana  harbor  and  Its  tributaries  are 
doing  the  same  thing  to  Lake  Michigan, 
waters   are   sick 

The  waters  from  the  Calumet  area  are 
sick.  Some  people  like  to  describe  these  waters 
as  "an  open  sewer."  a  "gutter."  or  a  "cess- 
pool." Altho  accurate,  these  descriptions  fall 
to  show  that  the  waters  are  diseased  and 
dvlng. 

The  death  they  carry  Is  spreading  to  Lake 
Michigan,  which  yields  water  that  Is  drink- 
able only  after  more  and  more  treatment  to 
strain  out  the  pollution, 

A  cruise  up  the  Indiana  harbor  canal 
shows  why  and  how  this  can  happen 

The  first  I'j  miles  of  the  canal  are  in- 
habited by  two  steel  mills,  the  Inland  Steel 
companv  on  the  east  bank  and  the  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  company  on  the  west, 

'■The  bacteria  counts  in  this  stretch  of 
water  are  fantastic,"  said  Bowden,  They 
sometimes  approach  the  range  of  raw  sew- 
age," 

The  Lake  George  branch  of  the  canal  Is 
the  home  of  some  five  major  petroleum  re- 
finers In  the  Calumet  region.  They  stand 
like  cities  of  rods  and  tubes,  pipes  and 
chimneys. 
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DECAY     FORMS     GAS 

The  bottom  of  the  Lake  George  branch 
Is  coated  with  petroleum  sluc'.ge.  It  decays, 
forming  bubbles  of  gas  that  pop  to  the  sur- 
face among  bwirllng  oil  slicks. 

Bowden  took  a  sample  of  the  water  of  the 
c-inal  nt  Dicky  Road.  In  Eist  Chicago.  He 
poured  a  chemical  into  It.  The  water  turned 
white. 

"See  that  color?  That  means  there  Is  no 
dissolved  oxypen  ir.  this  water."  he  said. 

It  also  me-THS  that  only  the  lowest  forms 
of  life.  5uch  as  worms  and  bacteria,  can  live 
m  this  waste-suffocated  water. 

The  Indiana  harbor  canal  stretches  four 
miles  to  where  it  meets  ihe  Grand  Calumet 
river,  also  the  home  of  much  heavy  industry. 

By  truck,  we  went  to  the  Gary  sewage 
treatment  plant.  Dense,  white  detergent  foam 
tumbled  from  the  discharge  pipe  Into  the  red- 
dish-brown waters  of  the  Grand  Calumet 
Rlvsr. 

"I'm  at  a  loss  to  explain  this."  said  Bowden. 
"Much  of  the  detergent  foam  problem  has 
been  solved.  Something  Is  wrong.  This  Is  not 
a  common  sight  at  a  sewage  treatment  plant 
these  days." 

He  said  he  would  investigate. 

THE     WORST     POLLUTER 

The  United  States  Steel  comp.my  In  Gary 
was  next.  We  stood  across  from  the  plant, 
looking  at  a  rushing  flow  of  reddish-brown 
wat-er  e^ing  Into  the  Graiid  Calumet  River 
from  a  plant  discharge  pipe. 

Bowden  identifies  the  United  States  Steel 
company  a.s  the  number  one  pollution  viola- 
tor in  the  Calumet  region. 

"They  have  dumped  their  wastes  into  the 
Grand  Calumet  River  with  ab;\ndon.  They've 
been  doing  it  as  long  as  they  have  been  here, 
and  they're  still  doing  it." 

RrVZR     COLOR     CH.\N'GES 

"They  are  putting  a  fantastic  amount  of 
pollution  into  the  water."  he  said.  He  esti- 
mated there  were  ftve-feet  of  sludge  coating 
the  bottom  of  the  river,  making  It  a  settling 
bas'.n  for  industrial  wastes.  The  river  flowing 
past  United  States  Steel  Into  Gary  becomes 
loaded  with  Iron  and  oil  wastes,  changing 
its  color  at  this  point  from  green  to  dark 
chocolate. 

UnitP't  States  Steel  operates  two  mill?  in 
the  Calumet  region,  one  in  Gary  and  another 
on  the  ?outh  side  of  Chicago. 

Sowd^n  Identified  ^Y)e  next  two  top  pol- 
lution v'olatcrs  as  Inland  Steel  company  pnd 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  company,  altho 
these  two  hc.ve  taken  some  steps  to  im- 
prove. Erch  of  the  three  draws  about  1  bil- 
lion gallons  of  water  from  Lfke  Michigan 
every  day  end  return?  it  loaded  with  wastes 
via  the  river  and  the  hr.'bor  canal. 

Bowden  e.=tim.'fes  that  the°e  three  steel 
companies  pfcount  for  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  wrstes  f'.o'»-tn'?  Into  Lake  Michigan.  The 
rest  comes  from  some  50  industries  on  the 
Indiana  side  of  the  Calumet  region,  and 
nearby  Indiana  towns  and  cities  that  were 
dlEcharslne  vintreated  sewage  Into  the  water- 
ways until  19C5. 

Industri.il  wastes  on  tne  Illinois  side  of 
the  Calumet  region  are  transported  by  the 
MetropoUtuu  Sanitary  District  of  Greater 
Chicago  down  the  lUinoi's  waterway,  and  do 
not  ulXccc  L.ike  Michigan  directly. 

"But  don't  whitewash  Illinois  Industry," 
said  Bowden.  "Their  waste  disposal  practices 
are  Just  as  bad." 

DEFENSIVE   ACTION 

The  massive  doses  of  pollution  from  In- 
diana industry  and  commu:iltles  going  into 
Lake  Michigan  alarmed  the  dep.irtment  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare  to  the  extent 
that  it  took  direct  action  to  call  an  enforce- 
ment conference  In  Chicago  in  March.  1965. 

The  m.ijor  pollution  areas  were  Identified 
&s  East  Chicago,  Gary,  Hammond,  and  Whit- 
ing in  Indiana;  and  Calumet  City.  Chicago 
He'i'h*?.  ".nd  a  part  of  the  "icuth  side  of  Chi- 
cago in  Illinois. 


This  confereiice  resulted  in  tne  tirst  pub- 
lic awareness  of  the  extent  of  the  pollution 
problem  m  the  Calumet  area,  and  its  effect 
on  Lake  Michigan. 

Ti.e  confereace  set  Dec.  31.  1968.  as  a  dead- 
line tor  a  cleanup  program.  What  is  the 
status  of  that  deadline? 

Small  Industries  in  the  Calumet  region 
Say  they  can  meet  the  deadline,  said  Bow- 
den. All  the  municipalities  are  making 
progress  toward  eliminating  the  worst  of- 
fenses, altho  storm  water  overflows  still 
cause  great  quantities  of  raw  sewage  to  flow 
Into  Lake  Michigan. 

STEEL    FIRMS    ASK    EXTENSION 

During  a  follow-up  conference  held  Sept. 
11  In  Chicago,  the  three  major  steel  com- 
panies asked  for  an  extension  of  the  dead- 
line until  1972.  They  were  given  until  1970. 

But  what  has  happened  since  1965,  when 
the  steel  companies  agreed  to  start  a  clean- 
up program? 

"So  far,  our  sampling  has  shown  It  has 
gotten  worse  than  It  was  In  1965,"  said  Bow- 
den. 

Tills  was  borne  out.  he  said,  by  weekly 
sampling  runs  covering  15  sampling  stations 
in  the  Indiana  harbor,  the  harbor  canal, 
and  the  Grand  Calumet  River. 

"They  are  heavily  infested  with  wastes," 
said  Bowden. 

"The  steel  plants  are  expanding  and  pro- 
ducing more.  They  must  have  sat  on  their 
duffs  quite  a  while  after  the  1965  confer- 
ence. Now,  30  months  later,  they're  getting 
their   first  engineering  plans  completed. 

"These  companies  are  buying  a  false  pros- 
perity today  at  the  expense  of  our  future," 
Bowden  asserted.  "And  they're  almost  guar- 
anteeing that  it's  all  going  to  collapse  be- 
cause prosperity  will  depend  on  clean  water 
and  there  isn't  going  to  be  any  clean  water 
left." 

"There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  waste 
pollution  problems  today."  said  Bowden.  "It 
Is  technically  feasible  to  clean  it  up  right 
now.  We  have  the  technology.  We  merely 
have  to  apply  It.  Industries  are  not  doing  it 
because  it  cuts  Into  their  profits." 

Federal  pollution  control  agents  are  now 
waiting  for  the  steel  industries  to  meet  their 
1970  deadline.  If  they  don't? 

"We  now  have  new  laws  and  techniques 
to  encourage  them  to  do  their  dtity  thru 
court  action,"  said  Bowden.  "We  hope  it 
won't  come  to  that. 

"This  Is  the  flrst  comprehensive  effort  to 
make  a  large  industrial  area  correct  Its  waste 
problems.  If  they  can  tell  us  to  go  to  hell 
now  and  get  away  with  It,  they  always  will. 

"If  we  are  successful  here,  we  have  a 
chance  to  be  successful  in  other  areas." 


(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  18.  1967) 

P^GHTS  Easing  Pollution  Ban — Mann  Will 

Introduce  Assembly  Resolution 

State  Rep.  Robert  E.  Mann  [D.,  Chicago] 
said  that  he  will  Introduce  today  in  the 
General  Assembly  a  Joint  House-Senate  reso- 
lution which  opposes  any  extension  of  the 
Dec.  31,  1968  deadline  for  water  pollution 
control  In  Lake  Michigan. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  South 
Chicago  had  requested  an  extension  of  the 
deadline  because  of  problems  in  its  treat- 
ment facilities. 

two  reverse  themselves 

John  E.  Egan,  sanitary  district  board  presi- 
dent, and  H.  W.  Poston,  regional  administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
administration,  each  had  agreed  on  the  ex- 
tension but  reversed  themselves  Thursday, 
saying  that  the  steel  corporation  must  have 
its  pollution  control  program  working  by  the 
original  deadline. 

Mann  commended  The  Tribune's  current 
series  of  articles  <)n  water  pollution  In  the 
Great  Lakes  for  informing  the  public  about 
a  "critical"  problem. 


LAItES    SURVIV.\L    NECESS-XRY 

"The  survival  of  Lake  Michigan  must  take 
precedence  over  private  interests."  Mann  said. 

"The  tremendous  strides  which  have  been 
made  with  regard  to  the  scientific  treatment 
of  polluted  watc-r  convince  me  that  if  an 
herculean  effort  is  made  tlie  deadline  can 
be  met. 

•Lake  Michigan  is  our  state's  greatest  asset 
and  while  it  may  be  true  that  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin  are  the  principal  sources  of  pol- 
lutants affecting  Lake  Michigan,  Illinois  has 
the  greatest  stake  in  a  healthy  and  viable 
lake. 

EXPRESSION    OP   people 

"If  the  resolution  passes,  it  will  be  a  clear 
expression  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  thru  their 
elected  representatives,  that  private  inter- 
ests— as  important  and  significant  as  they  are 
to  the  economic  health  of  the  state — must 
be  subordinated  to  the  future  well-being  of 
Lake  Michigan.  It  seems  to  me  shortsighted 
for  industry  tc  plead  economic  factors  as  the 
reason  for  the  suggested  extension  wlien  the 
lake  has  been  the  vehicle  by  which  commerce 
has  facilitated  and  extended  the  growth  of 
industry." 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  18.  1967J 

L^KE  Michigan  Inher-ts  Poison  of  a  Dying 

RrvE?. 

(Xote. — Tribune  reporters  have  visited 
cities  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  to  report 
how  pollution  h:.s  brought  death  to  one  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  New  the  report  focuses  on 
crndltions  that  thre.\ten  Lake  Michigan,  a 
priceless  a;set  to  Chicasoland.) 
(By  Wiiliam  Jones i 

R.\ciNE,  Wis.,  September  17. — Dismally 
large  amounts  of  polluting  w.astes  are  being 
dumped  in  the  tiny  Root  River  on  Its  Jotirney 
to  LaKe  \ilchi,?an. 

For  years,  this  25-mlle  waterway,  which 
meanders  from  Milwaukee  County  to  enter 
the  Like  here,  w.is  of  interest  only  to  those 
who  worked  and  lived  along  its  shores.  It  is 
too  shallow  in  many  places  for  motorboats. 
And  so  narrow  in  others  that  it  resembles 
a  creek. 

Yet  the  combined  problem  of  spring  floods 
and  the  stench  of  its  waters  finally  forced 
man  to  take  a  look  a:  his  decades  of  destruc- 
tive Ignorance.  What  he  found  was  another 
reason  why  Lake  Michigan  Is  sick  and  large 
sections  of  the  Root  River  are  dead. 

WASTES  DUMPED  IN   RIVES 

"The  river  system  is  presently  being  used 
principally  for  the  transportation  and  as- 
similation of  treated  and  untreated  domestic 
and  industrial  wastes."  according  to  a  study 
completed  last  year  by  the  Soutlieactern  Wis- 
consin Regional  Planning  Commission.  While 
pointing  out  that  in  some  sections  the  river 
still  provides  recreation  areas,  the  study  con- 
cludes that  "these  uses  are  not  completely 
compatible." 

Highly  incompatible,  an  observer  con- 
cludes, when  a  duck  farm  that  processes 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  birds  annually  is 
ordered  to  provide  greater  treatment  of  it;; 
wash  v--ater  before  it  enters  the  river.  At  one 
time,  according  to  the  commission,  pollution 
from  this  source  alone  was  equivalent  to  the 
raw  sewage  of  14.000  persons. 

Farmers  along  the  Root  learned  years  ago 
that  the  river  has  turned  against  man.  They 
fenced  the  river  to  prevent  their  cattle  from 
drinking  the  water. 

REACHES  100  PERCENT  EFFLUENT 

"During  low-water  months,  the  flow  of 
parts  of  the  river  is  100  per  cent  effluent."  said 
Lawrence  Wright,  chief  resource  planner  for 
the  commission.  "Our  study  recommended 
the  entire  removal  of  several  municipal  sew- 
age systems  that  are  major  pollutants.  Our 
conclusions  have  not  been  very  effective, 
however,  and  nothing  has  been  done." 

Another  phase  of  the  commission's  study 
Included  the  sampling  of  water  less  than  two 
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miles  from  where  the  river  enters  Lake  Mich- 
igan here.  At  this  point.  Wright  pointed  out. 
lake  and  river  water  begin  to  mix.  which  they 
should  to  dilute  the  concentrated  pollutants 
m  the  river,  Wright's  conclusion: 

"The  condition  of  the  water  in  every  re- 
spect at  this  point  is  poor— there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  its  dangerous  and  detrimental 
effect  on  Lake  Michigan." 

The  commission's  findings  also  serve  to 
underline  a  recent  statement  by  Wisconsin's 
Gov.  Warren  Knowles. 

PROBLEM'S  "color":  GREEN 

"The  color  of  the  problem  is  green,"  said 
Knowles,  who  may  have  had  the  cost  of 
cleaning  up  the  route  in  mind.  The  commis- 
sion has  estimated  that  it  will  cost  15  million 
dollars  to  restore  only  a  portion  of  the  sick 
river.  This  amounts  to  $600  000  for  every 
mile  of  a  relatively  small  waterway. 

"Cleanup  should  be  right  now,"  says  James 
Wren-Jarvis,  regional  director  of  the  state 
department  of  natural  resources.  "But  the 
enforcement  procedures  do  not  work  that 
way.  Our  department  must  now  go  out  and 
promote.  It  will  be  a  question  of  time." 

In  stark  contrast  is  the  prospect  of  a 
deteriorating  Lake  Michigan.  If  it  ever 
re;.ches  the  condition  of  the  Root  or  hun- 
dreds of  other  polluted  waterways  the  dam- 
age will  be  irreversible,  according  to  water 
experts.  No  amount  of  money  or  public  in- 
dignation, however  large,  will  be  able  to 
restore  it.  There  will  be  no  question  of  time. 
It  will  b3  gone  for  :-l\  time. 


POLLUTION    A    THREAT    TO 
AMERICA'S  LAKES 

Mr.  GRIFFm,  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
am  most  interested  in  the  recent  series 
of  articles  published  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  concerning  the  pollution  of 
Lake  Erie,  articles  just  placed  in  the 
Record  by  the  minority  leader,  the  dls- 
tinp'uished  Senator   from  Illinois    (Mr. 

DlRKSZNl. 

Lake  Erie  is  suffering  a  plight  that  is 
increasingly  a.T.icting  the  Nation's  lakes, 
both  large  and  small.  For  generations, 
our  closed  bodies  of  water  have  bren  used 
as  dumping  grounds  for  manmade  refuse. 
Now  we  are  confronting  the  consequences 
o'"  indifference  and  carelessness. 

Along  with  thousands  of  smaller  lakes 
in  my  Stat^e.  Lake  Michigan  has  been 
undergoing  similar  threats  to  its  eco- 
nomic and  recreational  value.  Effective 
action  at  all  levels  of  government,  as  well 
as  action  by  private  users,  is  required  to 
protect  what  remains  and  to  rehabili- 
tate this  scarred  natural  resouice. 


THE  DECISION  TO  BUILD  AN  ANTI- 
BALLISTIC  MISSILE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Piesident,  yes- 
terday the  decision  to  build  an  anti- 
ballistic  miosile  system  was  announced 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara.  I 
ii'idicated  my  suppoit  of  this  decision 
shortly  afier  Seci-etary  McNamara's  an- 
nouncement. Under  present  world  cir- 
cumstances, we  have  no  choice  but  to  go 
ahead  with  an  antibaUistic  missile 
system. 

Regretfully,  we  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  reaching  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  depolyment  of  antibaUistic 
missile  systems.  This  factor  and  the 
emerging  nuclear  threat  of  Red  China 
make  it  necessary  that  we  go  ahead  with 


an  antiballisuc  system  for  reasons  of 
national  secui-ity. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Johiison  on  January  1,  1967, 
stated : 

We  have  the  solemn  duty  to  slow  down 
the  arms  race  between  us,  if  that  is  at  all 
possible,  m  both  conventional  and  nuclear 
weapons  and  defenses  ...  I  realize  that  an 
additional  race  would  impose  on  our  people 
and  on  all  mankind,  for  that  matter,  an  ad- 
ditional waste  of  resources  with  no  gain  In 
security  to  either  side. 

I  read  those  phrases  as  a  strong  af- 
firmation of  the  President's  decision  to 
commmiicate  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
the  United  States  desired  to  call  a  halt  to 
the  ABM  race.  I  can  only  conclude  from 
Mr.  McNamara's  announcement  yester- 
day that  the  Soviet  Union  has  refused 
to  sit  down  as  reasonable  men  and  ne- 
gotiate on  a  reduction  of  ABM  systems. 
Such  a  step  would  have  benefited  the 
United  Slates,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
mankind. 

The  emergence  of  Red  China  as  a  nu- 
clear threat  also  had  to  be  considered  in 
reaching  the  decision.  As  indicated  in 
the  Joint  Cominittee  on  Atomic  Energy 
July  report.  Red  China  is  developing  a 
nuclear  and  missile  delivery  capability 
which  will  shortly  constitute  a  threat  to 
our  security. 

I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
proceeded  to  build  and  deploy  one  and 
probably  two  ABM  systems— a  decision 
that  until  yesterday  the  United  States 
has  refrained  from  making.  I  regret  that 
vve  could  not  reach  agreement,  but  un- 
der the  circumstances,  I  applaud  the  de- 
cision to  go  ahead  with  the  building  of 
an  ABM  system. 

In  proceeding  with  this  step,  I  fully 
appreciate  the  additional  financial  com- 
mitment we  assume.  The  decision  has 
oec-a  made  that  we  need  an  antibaUistic 
missile  system.  Tliis  Nation  can  afford 
to  pay  for  all  its  needs  whether  they  are 
in  the  field  of  national  defense  or  other 
vital  fields  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  position  of  preeminence. 

There  are  other  needs  vital  to  the 
maintenaiice  of  our  position  of  leader- 
rh'P  which  to  some  are  not  as  readily 
apparent  as  those  immediately  related 
to  our  national  security.  These  needs, 
since  they  are  not  directly— or  at  least 
not  obviously — connected  with  our  na- 
tional security,  are  at  times  overlooked. 
There  have  been  and  undoubtedly  will  be 
additional  shortsighted  moves  to  sacri- 
fice the  support  of  other  national  needs 
based  upon  cur  assumption  of  the  bur- 
den of  an  ABM  system.  We  must  guard 
against  such  moves.  One  specific  area  I 
have  in  mind  concerns  our  Nation's 
space  proeram.  Space  is  a  new  frontier 
which  any  nation  of  preeminence  must 
pioneer.  It  is  a  technical  challenge  second 
to  none,  and  the  mantle  of  world  leader- 
ship will  be  worn  by  the  nation  which  is 
ilrst  in  space.  Man'c  security  and  free- 
dom will  depend  on  the  nation  which 
leads  in  space.  Our  Nation  leads  at  ihe 
dawn  of  the  space  age.  O'ar  Nation  can 
and  must  forge  ahead  to  assure  leader- 
ship in  space  for  the  future.  As  a  nation 
with  a  gross  national  product  of  about 
$750  billion  a  year,  we  can  afford  to  as- 
sume the  burden  of  all  of  our  needs— in 
space,  in  Vietnam,  in  building  an  ABM 


system,  and  other  programs  needed  to 
pVeserve  and  maintain  our  Nation's  pri- 
macy in  a  turbulent  world. 

We  must  insure  that  our  progress  in 
space  is  not  inhibited  nor  deterred  by 
any  shift  in  budget  allocations  which 
may  result  from  the  decision  on  the  de- 
velopment of  an  ABM  system.  I  believe 
that  our  Nation's  objectives  must  include 
and  our  economy  can  sustain  a  vigorous 
space  program  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  for  the  cost  of  an  ABM  system. 
I  strongly  believe  that  we  should  tighten 
our  belts  and  proceed  with  both  our  space 
and  the  ABM  programs. 

Tliere  should  be  no  slackening  of  our 
programs  in  space.  We  should  and  must 
be   the   first  to   reach   the   moon.   This 
phase  of  our  space  effort  cannot  be  our 
ultimate  objective.  Reaching  the  moon 
can  only  be  viewed  as  a  step  in  a  dynamic 
new  world.  Our  objective  must  go  beyond 
the  initial  exploration  of  the  moon.  Here 
is  where  vision  is  vitally  needed.  We  can- 
not put  off  developing  the  technolocry  and 
hardware  we  need  for  the  ultimate  lead- 
ership in  space.   One   specific    area   in 
which  there  is  no  scientific  disagreeinent 
is  the  need  to  develop  the  ability  to  use 
nuclear  energy  in  space.  For  meaningful 
leadei'ship  in  space  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive   to    nuclear    energy.    One    of    our 
nuclear  energy  development  efforts  which 
is  being  considered  by  some  for  sacrifice 
is  the  nuclear  propulsion  rocket  program. 
Here  is  a  progi'am  our  scientists  have, 
over  the  past  few  years,  been  outstand- 
ingly successful  in.  We  have  already  run 
rocket  power  reactor  experiments  on  the 
ground  v.hich  have  met  or  exceeded  our 
performance  objectives.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  cut  back  or  delay  our  p:  ogress  in 
this  field.  I  am  very  concerned  that  if 
we  even  place  the  nuclear  rocket  pro- 
gram in  a  "hold"  position  for  a  short 
while  we  will  never  regain  our  position 
in  this  vital  field.  As  I  have  paid  before, 
this  takes  vision.  We  must  provide  this 
vision  by  supporting  our  effoits  in  our 
nuclear  rocket  program. 

The  United  States  faces  many  difBcult 
days.  Our  country  is  threatened  from 
without  and  has  growing  pains  from 
within.  We  mi:st  proceed  in  a  logical  and 
orderly  way  to  insure  that  our  Nation 
continues  to  maintain  its  primacy  in 
the  world.  Our  Nation's  security  will  be 
strengthened  by  an  effective  ABM  sys- 
tem. Supremacy  in  space,  which  will 
come  about  from  the  very  important  de- 
velopment proarams  which  are  under- 
way, has  every  indication  of  increasing 
the  strength  of  our  Nation — and  perhaps 
cur  efforts  on  the  space  frontier  will  lead 
us  to  the  one  goal  that  now  seems  so 
distant — peace. 

In  connection  with  Secretarj*  McNa- 
mara's decision  to  proceed  with  develop- 
ment of  a  "thin  antibaUistic  missile  sys- 
tem" I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
foresight  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore] 
on  assuming  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Joint  Committee  for  the  90th  Congress. 
Last  January,  Senator  Pastore  began 
holding  hearings  in  executive  session  on 
the  nuclear  capabihty  of  R#d  China. 
These  hearings  resulted  in  a  joint  com- 
mittee print  published  in  July  entitled 
"Impact  of  Chinese  Communist  Nuclear 
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Weapons    Progress    on    U.S.    National 
Security." 

On  September  9.  In  a  major  policy 
speech  at  the  launching  of  the  Navy's 
latest  nuclear  submarine  the  Narwhal 
in  Groton,  Corm.,  Senator  Pastore  called 
for  "full  speed  ahead'  on  building  an 
antiballistic  missile  system.  The  full  text 
of  his  incisive  and  lucid  argument  for 
the  development  of  an  antiballistic  mis- 
sile system  deserves  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  I  con- 
gratulate Senator  Pastore  on  his  state- 
ment and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  speech  of  September  9  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Remarks  or  U.S.  Senator  John  O.  Pastore 

AT  THE  LAI'NCHINC  OF  THE  NuCLEAR  SUB- 
MARINE "Narwhal"  in  Groton.  Conn  . 
September  9,   1967 

I  have  come  to  this  day  and.  moment  with 
pride — pride  In  the  workers  whose  skills 
have  made  this  splendid  nuclear  submarine 
p>Ofi8lbie. 

Pride  In  the  nobility  of  purp<36e  of  the 
crew — men  of  courage  who  will  guide  this 
ship  through  the  silent  depths  of  the  ocean 
— alone  and  unafraid. 

This  ceremony  which  marks  the  launch- 
ing of  the  Narwhal,  the  SSN671.  Is  a  mile- 
stone in  the  annals  of  our  submarine  history. 
Just  thirteen  short  years  ago  the  world's  first 
nuclear  submarine,  the  Nautilus,  designated 
SSN571,  was  launched  from  this  same  ship- 
yard. Here  we  are  a  hundred  submarines 
later,  and  of  these,  ninety-two  have  been 
nuclear  powered.  Only  men  of  great  foresight 
would  have  envisioned  this  tremendous  ac- 
complishment 

I  can  think  of  no  other  Important  tech- 
nological advancement  which  has  progressed 
as  rapidly  as  has  the  use  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion for  naval  vessels. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  from  this  ship- 
yard that  the  forty-first  and  last  Polaris 
missile  firing  submarine  was  launched, 
marking  the  completion  of  this  program. 
There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  Polaris  sub- 
naarlne  represents  our  most  formidable  de- 
terrent  to  an  all-out  war. 

I  must  say  that  these  achievements  would 
not  have  taken  place  except  for  the  per- 
sistent and  aggressive  support  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy— with  the  help 
of  Admiral  Rickover  and  his  associates — and 
I  would  want  you  all  to  know  further  that 
if  world  conditions  persist  in  the  way  they 
are  today,  the  Joint  Committee  expects  to 
see  many  more  nuclear  submarines  launched 
from  these  and  other  ways  throughout  this 
great  Nation. 

Now,  however,  we  have  come  to  the  cross- 
roads m  the  development  of  nuclear-pow- 
ered submarines  With  the  present  author- 
ized Polaris  program  completed,  we  must 
give  serious  consideration  to  a  further  ex- 
pansion of  this  program  and  we  must  in- 
tensify our  efforts  to  develop  new  and  more 
advanced  nuclear  attack  submarines  to  meet 
the  expanding  challenge  of  Soviet  naval 
power  and  the  new  Chinese  threat.  I  also 
believe  that  we  should  actively  pursue  the 
replacement  of  all  our  conventional  sub- 
marines with  nuclear  submarines  of  ad- 
vanced design. 

We  have  developed  an  Irreplaceable  reser- 
voir of  highly  skilled  men,  such  as  I  see 
before  me  today,  who  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  clear  supremacy  the 
United  States  holds  over  any  nation  In  the 
world  In  the  development  of  nuclear  sub- 
marines. Many  of  you  workers,  I  might  add, 
are  friends  from  Rhode  Island  who  Journey 
here  each  day  to  Join  In  this  great  endeavor 
to  strengthen  otir  national  security. 


We  should  insure  that  the  great  skills 
and  capabilities  of  the  men  who  design  and 
build  our  nuclear  warsnips  should  not  be 
dissipated. 

But  this  Is  only  one  aspect  of  the  con- 
tinuing fight  for  American  nuclear  propul- 
sion supremacy. 

The  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier  Eti- 
terprxse  has  Just  returned  from  its  second 
deployment  in  action  off  Vietnam.  The  En- 
terprise has  proven  so  effective  In  battle  in 
Vietnam  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
quested a  new  nuclear-powered  carrier  in 
last  year's  defense  bill  and  has  told  Con- 
gress that  he  Intends  to  ask  for  one  more 
next  year  and  another  in  a  future  year. 

The  nuclear-powered  carrier  approved  by 
Congress  last  year  has  been  named  the 
Nimitz  after  the  late  Fleet  Admiral  Chester 
W.  Nlnaitz,  You  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  about  flfty-flve  years  ago  Lieutenant 
Nimitz  was  Commanding  Officer  of  ths  first 
United  States  submarine  Narwhal,  the 
predecessor  of  the  nuclear  submarine  we 
are  launching  today. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
is  proud  of  the  active  role  It  has  taken  and 
is  taking  to  bring  Into  being  a  Nuclear 
Navy. 

Our  reward  has  been  to  see  the  Polaris 
nuclear  submarine  emerge  as  our  first  line 
of  defense — and  the  Enterprise  and  Its  nu- 
clear escort  vessels  perform  admirably  in 
support  of  our  limited  objectives  In  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

The  world  into  which  the  Narwhal  will 
sail  Is  a  world  of  conflict  and  contradictions. 

We  are  engaged^  In  a  military  struggle 
against  the  forces  of  communism  in  South- 
east Asia.  At  the  same  time  we  are  working 
with  communist  nations  at  Geneva  to  pro- 
duce a  treaty  banning  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons — a  treaty  which  wUl  lessen  the 
possibility  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Our  hopes  and  prayers  are  for  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty  and  agreements — agree- 
ments to  halt  the  arms  race — and.  Indeed, 
agreements  to  eliminate  all  conflicts. 

But  we  must  understand  military  power 
and  constantly  be  aware  of  the  capabilities 
of  our  potential  enemies.  We  must  stay  In 
tune  with  changing  events. 

A  dramatic  and  upsetting  event  has  recent- 
ly taken  place  in  the  Far  East.  In  less  than 
three  years  Red  China  has  become,  not  only 
a  nuclear  power — but  a  thermonuclear 
power. 

I  suggest  that  they  have  made  amazing 
and  astonishing  progress  in  this  brief  span 
of  time.  Their  accomplishments  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  weaponry  are  all  the  more  sig- 
nificant because  the  internal  strife  within 
China  has  apparently  had  little  or  no  effect 
on  their  nuclear  and  missile  programs.  In 
light  of  these  factors,  it  appears  that  Com- 
munist China  presents  a  clear-cut  threat  to 
the  free  world 

At  the  beginning  of  the  90th  Congress,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  I  Initiated 
hearings  on  Red  China's  nuclear  capabUlty. 
One  of  the  most  significant  findings  con- 
tained in  the  Joint  Committee  report  that 
followed  was  the  statement  based  on  CIA 
and  Defense  Department  testimony  that 
"...  The  Chinese  probably  will  achieve  an 
operational  ICBM  capability  before  1972. 
Conceivably,  it  could  be  ready  as  early  as 
1970-1971." 

Add  to  this  new  threat  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  offensive  nuclear  striking 
power  is  Increasing  in  comparison  to  our 
own — while  at  the  same  time  they  are  de- 
ploying one  and  probably  two  anti-ballistic 
missile  systems  to  defend  their  country — 
which  we  are  not  doing — I  repeat — which  we 
are  not  doing. 

While  for  the  moment  we  can  And  com- 
fort and  a  certain  amount  of  security  In  the 
Ideological  schism  that  exists  between  Red 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  we  cannot  dis- 
count the  possibUlty  that  this  breach  could 


be  healed  and  thereby  greatly  affect  the  bal- 
ance of  nuclear  power  in  the  world. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  important  point 
that  I  want  to  make  here  today,  and  that  is 
this— that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  give 
serious  and  urgent  thouglit  to  a  reappraisal 
of  our  defense  posture. 

We  cannot  live  in  a  world  of  atomic  energy 
and  discount  completely  the  possibility  of 
■'surprise  attack"  on  our  Nation. 

The  Senate  has  Just  recently  approved  a 
budget  of  over  seventy  billion  dollars  for 
defense,  the  largest  single  appropriations  bill 
in  our  history — and  yet  we  liave  no  effective 
anti-ballistlc  missile  system. 

I  realize  the  cost  to  do  this  Is  high — in- 
deed staggering — however.  M  we  can  afford 
to  spend  twenty-four  billion  dollars  a  year 
In  defense  of  a  neighbor,  and  I  mean  Viet- 
nam, we  can  certainly  spend  as  much  to  in- 
sure the  life  and  security  of  our  American 
society. 

Our  offensive  weapons  are  second  to  none — 
but  it  has  been  our  announced  and  continu- 
ing policy  for  generations  never  to  strike 
first. 

Today — In  effect — we  are  asking  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  be  prepared  to  accept  near 
nuclear  annihilation  becavise  our  strategy 
calls  for  absorbing  the  first  nuclear  strike. 

We  are  not  an  aggressive  people.  We  do  not 
covet  other  nations'  territory.  We  only  ask 
that  those  who  desire  to  be  free — stay  free. 
I  merely  point  out  that  we  must  be  as  strong 
In  defense  to  preserve  our  society  as  we  must 
be  strong  in  offense  to  discourage  and  deter 
an  attack. 

With  all  otir  offensive  power,  aiir  defense 
posture  could  be  our  Achilles'  heel. 

We  cannot  sit  back  and  let  ourselves  be 
lulled  into  a  sense  of  false  security,  relying 
only  on  the  hope  that  fear  of  retaliation  will 
deter  potential  aggressors. 

Development  of  an  ABM  system  is,  I  re- 
peat, extremely  expensive  but.  Indeed,  neces- 
sary. In  this  kind  of  a  world,  the  alternatives 
are  few. 

The  sectirlty  of  our  country — the  ultimate 
in  its  defense — deserves  the  highest  national 
priority. 

An  affluent  America — with  so  much  to 
lose — must  not  face  this  mortal  challenge 
cheaply. 

We  should  move  full  speed  ahead  on  build- 
ing an  anti-ballistlc  missile  system.  In  this 
connection,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington.  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Ap- 
plication of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  and  one  of  the  Senate's  leading  ex- 
perts on  military  affairs,  will  soon  hold 
hearings  on  the  ABM  question. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
will  pursue  the  development  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem with  the  same  vigor  that  It  pressed  for 
the  development  of  the  H-Bomb  and  our 
first  nuclear  submarine,  the  Nautilus. 

Both  endeavors  were  successful  and  greatly 
increased  the  sectirlty  of  this  great  Nation. 

This  new  submarine,  the  Narwhal,  repre- 
sents another  link  In  the  chain  of  undersea 
security  so  necessary  In  this  turbulent  world. 

It  Is  into  this  difficult  and  dangerous  world 
that  you — the  officers  and  men  of  the  Nar- 
whal— will  soon  sail. 

Your  task  Is  vital  to  our  security. 

Your  mission  will  be  difficult. 

Your  dedication  Is  unsurpassed  and  our 
pride  In  you  Is  unbounded. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
President,  the  United  States  is  second  to 
none  as  a  nuclear  power.  We  have  a  nu- 
clear weapon  stockpile  and  delivery  sys- 
tems, which  guarantee  that  any  Nation 
foolhardy  enough  to  attempt  a  nuclear 
attack  upon  us,  will  be  utterly  and  com- 
pletely destroyed. 

In  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
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administrations  it  has  been  the  an- 
nounced policy  of  the  United  States  that 
our  nuclear  strategic  weapons  will  not  be 
used  on  a  first  strike.  The  United  States 
has  made  it  clear  to  the  world — to  friend 
and  foe  alike— that  our  ICBM's  and  stra- 
tegic bombers  are  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
terrinc  war:  that  we  are  prepared  to,  and 
are  capable  of.  absorbing  a  first  strike 
and  thereafter  retaliating  with  a  force 
sufBcient  to  utterly  destioy  the  attacking 
Nation. 

Notwithstanding  our  capability  to  ab- 
sorb a  first  strike  and  successfully  coun- 
ter with  our  own  nuclear  missiles,  any 
nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States  will 
cause  great  destruction  of  property  and, 
more  important,  the  death  of  untold 
numbers  of  people.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  many  of  us  have  believed  it  e.ssen- 
tial  that  an  effective  anti-ballistic-missile 
system  should  be  developed  and  deployed 
within  the  United  States.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  many  of  us  in  the  Congress 
have  for  a  number  of  years  supported 
the  necessarj'  research  and  development 
work  to  develop  an  anti-ballistic-missile 
system.  President  Johnson  and  the  De- 
fense Department  for  a  number  of  years 
have  recommended  development  of  an 
antiballistic  missile  system 

Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased  by  the 
announcement  yesterday  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  of  the 
decision  to  move  ahead  with  deployment 
of  the  ABM.  I  was  particularly  pleased 
because,  together  with  other  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. I  for  some  time  have  believed  it 
essential  that  we  move  full  speed  ahead 
on  building  an  anti-ballistic-misslle 
system. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  has  held  extensive  hearings  in 
executive  session  on  the  Chinese  nuclear 
weapon  capabilities.  One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant findings  set  forth  in  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  report, 
issued  July  19,  1967.  was  that: 

The  Chinese  probably  will  achieve  an  op- 
erational ICBM  capability  before  1972.  Con- 
ceivably, it  could  be  ready  as  early  as 
1970-1971. 

As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  we 
cannot  live  in  a  world  of  atomic  energy 
and  discount  completely  the  possibility 
of  "surprise  attack"  on  our  Nation.  We 
must  be  prepared  during  the  1970's  to 
protect  our  citizens  from  an  irrational 
nuclear  attack  from  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. We  cannot — we  should  not — sit 
beck  and  let  ourselves  be  lulled  into  a 
feeling  of  false  security.  We  should  not— 
we  cannot — rely  on  hope  that  the  fear  of 
retaliation  will  deter  potential  aggres- 
sors. We  must  be  prepared  for  possible  ir- 
rational action  on  the  part  of  those  na- 
tions who  have  already  demonstrated 
their  irrational  conduct  in  dealings  with 
not  only  other  nations  but  even  with 
their  own  people.  As  I  have  also  pointed 
out  in  the  past,  if  we  can  afford  to  spend 
$24  billion  a  year  to  defend  an  ally- 
to  protect  South  Vietnam  from  Commu- 
nist aggression — we  certainly  can  afford 
an  effective  anti-ballistic-missile  system 
to  protect  the  lives  of  our  owti  people. 

I  applaud  President  Johnson  and  Sec- 
retary McNamara  for  supporting,  during 
the  past   several   years,    the   necessary- 


research  and  development  efforts  re- 
quired to  make  possible  the  decision  and 
for  having  decided  in  favor  of  an  ABM 
deployment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend President  Johnson  for  his  decision 
to  move  ahead  immediately  on  a  "thin" 
ABM  defense  system.  The  funds  to  initi- 
ate production  and  deployment  are  in 
the  budget  and  have  been  approved  by 
the  Congress.  Secretary  McNamai-a's 
statement  today  assures  release  of  the 
money. 

The  Atomic  Military  Applications  Sub- 
committee, which  I  chair,  will  hold  pub- 
lic and  executive  hearings  in  October  on 
ABM  defense  and  the  problem  of  deter- 
rence. 

The  President's  decision  points  up  the 
growing  problem  of  strategic  weapons 
and  deterrence  for  the  years  ahead.  Red 
China  will  have  the  capability  to  deploy 
ICBM's  in  the  early  1970's.  The  Soviets 
have  started  deployment  of  an  ABM  de- 
fense and.  according  to  published  infor- 
mation, have  increased  by  50  percent  in 
1  year  the  number  of  their  operational 
ICBM's.  Despite  the  appealing  notion 
that  technology  stands  on  a  "plateau" 
and  that  the  "scientific  military  revolu- 
tion" has  been  "stabilized."  in  fact  mis- 
sile technology  is  advancing  in  almost 
all  fields  of  offense  and  defense— pay- 
load,  accuracy,  guidance,  maneuverabil- 
ity, and  multiple  warheads. 

In  matters  affecting  the  East-West  nu- 
clear balance  .safety  first  should  be  the 
rule.  Deterrence  depends  not  only  on 
forces  in  being;  it  also  depends  on  the 
state  of  mind  and  will  of  the  contestants. 
An  ABM  defense  in  Soviet  hands  lends 
itself  superbly  to  bluffing  and  blackmail. 
Would  an  undefended  United  Stales 
maintain  its  resolve  to  act  strongly  if  a 
defended  U.S.S.R.  appeared  wiUing  to 
risk  a  move  against  Berlin  or  any  part 
of  Western  Europe?  As  the  Soviet 
plamiers  "war  game"  with  the  forces  of 
the  1970's  they  are  certainly  asking 
themselves  that  type  of  question.  It  is  the 
kind  of  question  we  need  to  ask  ourselves. 


Western  Europe  due  to  partial  disruption  of 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa  shipments. 

As  usual  in  Instances  of  this  nature,  the 
statement  by  a  government  official  was 
widely  published  in  the  press.  In  his  dlsserU- 
tion.  Mr.  Ackley  asserted  that  the  service  sta- 
tion price  for  gasoline,  exclusive  of  taxes,  had 
risen  12^t.,  or  2^2  cents  per  gallon,  since 
1964. 

It  was  not  fair,  or  quite  honest,  of  Mr. 
.'Vckley  to  single  out  1964  as  the  basis  for  com- 
parison. This  gave  the  general  public  an 
erroneous  picture  of  substantial  gasoline 
price  advances.  It  did  not  present  a  true  pic- 
ture because  Mr,  Ackley  did  not  tell  the 
public  that  gasoline  prices  In  1964  were  ab- 
normally depressed  to  the  lowest  level  since 
1948,  or  during  the  last  18  years, 

Mr.  Ackley  also  neglected  to  mention  that, 
in  contrast  with  1964  service  station  price 
of  19.98  cents  per  gallon,  over  the  last  18 
years  gasoline  prices  were  In  the  20-cent 
per  gallon  range  during  9  years:  were  in  the 
21-cent  per  gallon  range  during  7  years;  and 
In  the  22-cent  per  gallon  range  In  1957  and 
so  far  In  1967.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
facts,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  Mr.  Ackley 
to  have  mentioned  that  gasoline  prices  today 
are  just  2'^  cents  per  gallon  (about  10  per- 
cent) higher  than  in  1949.  and  only  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent  above  1957  levels. 

It  would  have  been  a  whole  lot  fairer  and 
more  ethical  for  Mr.  Ackley  to  have  given 
the  consuming  public  all  the  facts,  than  to 
have  erroneously  indicted  an  Industry  which 
is  due  so  much  credit  for  the  way  It  has  held 
Its  retail  prices  in  line.  Very  few  other  in- 
dustries can  match  petroleum's  record. 


GASOLINE  PRICE  INCREASES 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  July- 
August  1967  issue  of  The  Drilling  Con- 
tractor, the  magazine  published  by  the 
American  Association  of  Oilwell  Drilling 
Conti-actors,  contains  an  important 
statement  by  R.  J.  Moran.  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Oilwell 
Drilling  Contractors,  with  respect  to  gas- 
oline price  increases. 

A  constituent  of  mine.  R.  W.  Stubbs. 
of  Moorcroft.  Wyo..  has  called  the  article 
to  my  attention,  and  I  wish  to  share  it 
with  other  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

President  s  Message 

For  the  second  time  within  a  scant  period 
of  Just  five  months.  Gardner  Ackley.  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  has  admonished  the  US.  petroletun 
industrv  to  avoid  gasoline  price  increases. 
In  addressing  the  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil on  July  13,  Mr.  Ackley  urged  oil  companies 
to   absorb   the   increased   cost   of   supplying 


RECORD  OF  THE  FARMERS  HOME 
ADMINISTRATION  IN  SOUTH  DA- 
KOTA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr,  President,  few  of 
us,  I  believe,  realize  how  Important  the 
operation  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration is  to  the  farmers  of  rural  Amer- 
ica, I  have  asked  South  Dakota's  State 
director,  Arlo  Swanson.  an  exceptionally 
vigorous  and  able  administrator,  to  pre- 
pare for  me  a  compilation  showing  the 
recent  activities  of  the  administration 
in  South  Dakota,  together  with  a  com- 
posite score  from  the  inception  of  the 
administration  in  1946  through  Decem- 
ber 1966  Of  particular  concern  to  me  is 
the  fact  that  the  interest  earned  and 
collected  is  45,3  times  greater  than  the 
losses  or  writeoffs.  Put  another  way.  the 
Government  has  collected  in  South  Da- 
kota since  1946  $27,288,286.  while  suf- 
fering piincipal  writeoffs  and  judgments 
in  the  amount  of  $601,881  In  many  areas 
of  FHA  authority,  there  has  never  been 
a  single  dollar  of  writeoff  in  the  loss 
column. 

I  feel  that  this  impressive  record 
should  be  of  interest  to  other  Senators 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
record  of  the  South  Dakota  Farmers 
Home  Administration  program  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  letter 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 
U.S.  Department  of  AoRicn-TTniE. 

Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Huron.  S.  Dak..  September  14, 1967. 
Hon.  George  McGovtrn, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  George:  Regarding  your  request  for 
inlormaUon  of  the  loan  activity  of  this 
agency  in  South  Dakota  pertaining  to  the 
doUars    advanced    and    loans    made    in    the 
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various  loan  programs,  the  attached  chart 
will  give  you  the  activity  from  the  Inception 
of  the  program  through  I>ecember  31.  1966. 
The  total  Interest  earned  and  collected  is 
45.3  times  greater  than  the  writeoffs. 

The  following  Is  a  report  on  the  activity 
in  the  State  during  the  paet  fiscal  year — 
July  1.  1966  through  June  30,  1967: 


Numcef       Amount 


Operating 2.418  »H.9%.269 

EmergetKy 360  1.013.150 

Economic  opportunity,  individual 215  485.530 

Ruralhousing -...-  522  <•   20,610 

Rural  rental  housing '  iotc^n 

Soil  and  water,  individual ZZ  ,c  Izi'cin 

Farmo«neiship 655  15,557.680 

Economic  opportunity,  cooperative...  13  ,?;•:,„ 

Association  de.elopment  grants '  ■,  nAoLn 

So:l  and  water,  association            38  ^•'!5c-?on 

Se*er  and  water  planning  grants 2  25,190 

T.j-ii           .._ -1.259  37.589.989 


The  total  loans  advanced  during  the  1967 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $37,672,270,  serving 
some  54,000  South  Dakota  farm  and  rural 
people.  This  compares  with  $10,000,000 
loaned  through  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration in  South  Dako';v  during  1961,  A  total 
of  $lu7,747.400  ha.-:  been  loaned  out  to  South 
Dakota  farmers  and  rural  residents  during 
the  past  six  ye;irs. 

The  total  applications  on  hand  as  of  Au- 
gust 31  were  as  follows: 

Operating    and    emergency 96 

Farm  ownership 4''1 

Soil    and   water,    Individual 12 

Rural  housing 389 

Senior  citizen  J\ouslng "^ 

Rural  rental  housing 10 

Labor    housing 1 

Domestic    water --  ''I 

Waste   disposal 8 

Combination  of  water  and  sewer 16 

Grazing  associations 23 

Rural    recreation 12 

Domestic  water  development  grants..  11 

Waste  disposal  gr:\r.ts ^ 

Comprehensive  area  sewer  and  water 

planmng   grants 2 

Watershed  and  Hood  prevention 4 

Economic  opportunity.   Individual 59 

Economic   opportunity,   cooperr.tlves..  6 
Resource  conservation  and 

development * 

Tot.il  applications  on  hand  as 

01    Aug.   31.    1967 1.213 

The  outstanding  cp Reload  by  types  of  loans 
a.'!  of  June  30.  1967  showing  our  loi'n  and 
technical  as,«istance  to  form.ers,  ranchers  and 
rural  residents  is  as  follows: 

Operating  loans 2.952 

Farm  ownership  loa^is 2,819 

Rural  housing  loans 1.873 

Soil  and  water  individual  loans 11 1 

Emergency    loans 4<J8 

Economic   opportunity  loans 406 

Grazing  .\;Eociat!on  loans  serving  380 

farm  .v.id  ranch  families 63 

Water  and  or  sewer  facility  loans  and 

grants  serving  2.263  rural  families--         19 

Recreation    facility    loans    with    2.786 

rural    members   18 

Economic  Opportunity  Cooperative  As- 
socLitlon  loans  serving  147  farm. 
ranch  and  rural  families 25 

R?£ource  Conservatior!  and  Develop- 
ment loan?  serving  25  farmeri^ 3 

Comprehensive  planning  grants — one 
to  Turner  County  and  one  to  Pall 
River-Shannon  Counties 2 

Senior  Clt'zcn  or  Rural  Rental  Hous- 
ing loans  With  67  rental  units 11 

Very  sincerely 

.AilLO  G    SWAXSON, 

State  Director. 

<  Attachment.) 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION-FHA  LOAN  ACTIVITY  FROM  INCEPTION 
OF  PROGRAM  THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1966.  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Type  of  loan 


Total 
loaned 


Principal 
collected 


Interest 
collected 


Outstanding 
balance 


Percent 

repay- 
ment to 
matured 
principal 


Principal 

writeofis 

and  ludg- 

ments 


Operating  from  November  1946 J112, 173,025 

Direct  (arm  ownership  from  Jul/  1937 17.850.785 

Insured  (arm  ownership  from  July  1947 57.847.556 

Direct  rural  housing  Irom  July  1949 12.536.174 

Insured  rural  housing  from  October  1965...  3,286,550 

Rental  housing  Irom  July  1962 388,390 

Individual  soil  and  water  from  July  1938...  1.216,724 

Association  soil  and  water  from  September  g  ^^g  ^2$ 

Individual  economic  opportunity  from  Janu- 
ary 1965... -.- 716.640 

Economic   opportunity   cooperatives   Irom 

January  1965 90.000 

Emergency  and  special  livestock  from  April 

1949.... 13.578.896 

Total,  all  current  programs 228,453,466 

1  Direct.  'Insured. 


$75,398,295 

7.133.205 

8.743.941 

3.218.154 

63.  093 

399 

776, 140 

130, 163 

85.  553 

8.922 

12.269.569 


$11,552,513 

4.153.990 

8.430.126 

2.072.984 

67. 037 

2.244 
177.089 


$36,308,419 

10,682.675 

49.097.932 

9.318,020 

3.223.457 

337.991  I 


437, 040 


455, 655         8, 638, 563 


15,645 

2.295 

353, 706 


630. 843 


S2 

97 

96 

95 

102 

'1  I 

MOO  I 

181  1 

3  65  \ 

»72  I 

'107  I 

^87  ) 

99 


$466,311 

34.905 

5,683 

0 

0 
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81,078  100 

1.218.133  98 


107.827.434       27,288,286      120,024,151 


3,544 


244 

0 

91.194 

601,881 


'  WF. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 
COMPLETELY  IN  ACCORD  WITH 
EXISTING    U.S.    LAW— CXXXIX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President^- 
In  the  United  States  we  have  long  since 
established  much  higher  standards  in  the 
bills  of  rights  to  our  federal  and  state  con- 
stitutions than  those  sought  to  be  drawn  out 
of  the  domestic  field  into  the  international 
domain. 

These  are  the  words  not  of  any  of  the 
dozens  of  spokesmen  of  religious,  labor, 
civic,  or  professional  organizations  sup- 
porting U.S.  ratification  of  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor. 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery. 
These  v.ords  are  a  direct  quotation  from 
the  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Eberhard 
P.  Deutsch,  representing  the  American 
Bar  As-sociation,  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  last  week. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  this  ex- 
cerpt from  Mr.  Deutsch's  statement. 
Every  one  of  the  human  rights  estab- 
lished and  guaranteed  by  these  three 
conventions  is  already  the  birthright  of 
every  American. 

These  conventions  merely  establish 
minimum  universal  standards  of  human 
dignity  and  human  rights.  U.S.  law— ■ 
both  State  and  Federal — establish  and 
guarantee  far.  far  more. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper],  on  February  23  of  this  year 
qu.'^stioned  the  U.S.  Ambas.<;ador  to  the 
United  Nation.^;  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  on 
this  very  point: 

Senator  Hicken-looper.  j^re  there  any 
human  right-s  referred  to  or  established  or 
promoted  or  advocated  In  any  of  these  con- 
ventions that  are  not  already  existent  In  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Federal  and  State? 

Ambassador  Goldberg.  No,  there  are  none. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Therefore,  the 
adoption  of  these  conventions  or  any  of 
them  would  neither  impose  on  the  United 
States  nor  compel  the  United  States  to  the 
adoption  of  any  laws  which  we  do  not 
already  have  on  the  books. 

Ambassador  Goldberg.  That  is  correct, 
Senator  Hickenlooper. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  words  of 
Senator  Hickenlooper  and  Ambassador 


Goldbeig  are  clear  and  unequivocal. 
Theie  exists  no  legal  obstacle  to  U.S. 
ratiilcation  cf  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions on  Forced  Labor,  Political 
Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery. 

Once  again  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give 
its  advice  and  con.sent  to  these  three 
conventions  and  move  with  dispatch  to 
the  long-overdue  consideration  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  and  the  Conven- 
tion on  Freedom  of  .Association. 


THE  IMPORTA.NCE  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
FREEDOM  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
an  excellent  e^.say  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  individual  freedom  in  this 
Nation  was  recently  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. It  v.-as  written  by  a  teenager, 
Miss  Janet  Hall,  who  lives  in  St.  Charles, 
Mo. 

So  long  as  our  young  people  recognize 
the  challenges  and  opportunities  of  our 
free  society,  our  Nation  will  continue  to 
grow  and  prosper.  We  have  our  problems 
and  our  ills,  bu:  as  Miss  Kail  so  aptly 
states  it: 

We  are  living  in  the  most  wonderful  coun- 
try on  earth. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  easay  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Why  Is  America  the  Richest  Country  i.n 
THE    World? 

(By  Miss  J.',net  H.iU.  St.  Charles,  Mo.) 
We  are  living  in  the  most  wonderful  coun- 
try on  earth,  and  we  often  cannot  appreciate 
what  it  is  to  be  really  hungry.  It  is  easy  for 
us  to  take  for  granted  all  our  lu.xuries.  Have 
you  ever  wondered  why  we  are  the  richest 
nation  on  earth,  -with  only  7  percent  of  the 
land  area  of  the  world,  and  6  percent  of  the 
population?  How  did  we  manage  in  200  years 
to  become  so  incredibly  we.ilthy  while  people 
for  6,000  years  have  lived  in  hunger  and 
poverty,  and  still  do? 

The  ansv.-er  is  individual  freedom.  We  are 
free  to  choose  our  careers,  change  Jobs,  live, 
shop,  and  vacation  where  we  choose.  Free 
men  can  have  dreams  and  ambitions,  and 
can    make    them   into   realities.   They    labor 


with   a  hope   of   reward   and   not  a  Tear  of 
punishment. 

Free  men  will  produce  as  much  as  they 
can.  and  this  private  enterprise  is  what  has 
built  our  nation.  Our  freedom;  are  guaran- 
teed by  our  Constitution:  and  as  long  as  we 
guard  "our  Constitution  and  what  it  stands 
for.  we  shall  remain  free. 


PROFESSOR  EISNER  OPPOSES  THE 
TAX  INCREASE  FOR  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
September  17  Outlook  section  of  the 
Washington  Po.'^t  carried  what  I  consider 
to  be  an  unusually  perceptive  letter  re- 
L'.irding  the  admiiiistration's  call  for  a 
i.\x  increase.  The  writer  is  Prof.  Robert 
Eisner,  cliairman  oi  the  department  cf 
economics  at  Northwestern  University. 
He  is  one  of  the  Nation  s  most  brilliant 
economists  and  a  very  perceptive  ob- 
server of  public  affairs. 

His  argument  against  the  tax  increase 
is  on  the  grounds  that  thi«  increase  is  to 
be  used  entirely  for  another  ill-?.dviscd 
escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Thero 
is  no  other  economic  justificatio:i  for  a 
tax  increase  nov.*,  he  writes.  In  his  words: 

It  is  not  even  a  matter  of  •'supporting  our 
boys  over  there."  The  tax  increase  Is  in- 
tended to  finance  sending  more  boys  over 
ther?.  It  is  to  accompany  further  escalation 
of  the  war.  Refusal  to  en.'ct  this  tsx  In- 
crease would  therefore  constitute  a  striking 
repudiation  of  the  policy  of  escalation  of 
the  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  th?it  Profes- 
sor Eisners  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  RECORn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Against  a  T.ax  Increase 

In  rendering  advice  on  matters  of  policy, 
economists  should  be  careful  to  distinguish 
between  the  implications  of  their  profes- 
sional expertise  and  their  own  political  pref- 
erences or  obligations.  The  tax  increase  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration  raises  this  Issue 
in  striking  fashion. 

While  economists  may  differ  in  details  of 
their  evaluation  and  we,  like  everyone  else, 
can  well  be  wrong  in  forecasts,  a  ^vldespread 
consensus  could  bs  found  for  the  view  that, 
given  the  growth  of  the  economy  and  rates 
of  government  expenditures  no  greater  than 
thev  have  been  in  the  past,  no  tax  Increase 
is  warranted.  If  there  were  no  increase  in 
the  stream  of  purchasing  power  pumped  into 
the  economy  by  Federal  expenditures,  and 
the  proposed  tax  increase  were  enacted,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  economy 
would  suffer  serious  deficiencies  in  demand, 
with  all  of  the  usual  consequences  of  in- 
creaoCd  unemployment  and  declining  profits. 

The  economic  case  for  a  tax  increase  must 
rest  upon  the  prospect  of  increased  Federal 
expenditures.  This  increase  could  be  in  one 
or  both  of  two  directions:  1— vitally  needed 
funds,  on  a  major  scale,  to  eliminate  the 
slums  and  inadequate  education  in  our  urban 
ghettos  which  are  threatening  to  tear  the 
country  apart;  2 — increased  billions  to  fi- 
nance further  escalation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  dispatch  of  many  thousands 
of  additional  troops  to  that  apparently  end- 
less venture. 

Pre.-^ident  Johnson  has  made  It  clear  that 
he  does  not  want  the  tax  increase  in  order 
to  meet  our  growing  and  critical  needs  at 
home.  While  calling  again  for  enactment 
of  some  of  the  all  too  modest  programs 
he  has  presented  previously,  he  and  his  ad- 
visers emphasize  their  int-ent  to  keep  down 


domestic  spending.  Rather.  President  John- 
son makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  essen- 
tial purpose  of  the  tax  increase  is  to  finance 
continued  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  tax  Increase  is  not  necessary  to  finance 
existing  domestic  programs  and  it  is  not 
being  recommended  in  order  to  finance  a 
major  expansion  of  domestic  programs.  The 
tax  Increase  is  not  necessary  to  finance  the 
hitherto  existing  rate  of  expenditures  of  some 
25  or  30  bUlion  dollars  per  year  on  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  The  only  economic  justification 
of  the  tax  Increase  is  hence  to  pay  for  a 
fiuT;her  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
consequent  further  increase  in  spending  for 
that  war.  This  is  the  message  that  profes- 
sional economists  shotUd  give,  loudly  and 
clearly,  to  the  Administration,  the  Congress, 
and  the  public.  And  now  for  the  politics! 

There  has  been  much  concern  of  late  that 
Congress  has  abdicated  its  constitutional 
rc-iponsibUities  in  matters  of  war  and  peace. 
The  proposed  t.-.x  Increase  offers  a  great  op- 
portunity for  the  Congress  to  reassert  Its 
authority.  It  is  not  even  a  matter  of  "sup- 
porting our  boys  over  there."  The  tax  In- 
crease is  intended  to  finance  sending  more 
boys  over  there.  It  is  to  accompany  further 
escalation  of  the  war.  Refusal  to  enact  this 
tax  increase  wotild  therefore  constitute  a 
striking  repudiation  of  the  policy  of  escala- 
tion of  the  war. 

Robert  Eisner, 
Chairman,    Department    of   Economics, 
NoTthwestern  University. 

EvANSTON.  III. 


GOVERNR'ENT  GH.iN  TS  ARE  UNDER- 
CUTTING OUR  PRIVATE  RE- 
SEARCH COlviPANIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  a  little  shocked  to  learn  thac 
Government  grants  to  universities  and 
nonprofit  institutions  are  literally  driv- 
ing our  private  research  fams  out  of  bus- 
iiress.  The  fact  is  that  private  compames 
are  now  transfer! iiig  many  cf  their  re- 
search contracts  to  universities  and  non- 
proilt  organizations  v.hich  can  perform 
the  research  more  cheaply  because  of 
Govermnent  support.  I  think  this  raises 
a  serious  question  of  public  policy,  be- 
cause not  only  are  long  established  pri- 
vate research  comp;:nies  being  pu':hcd 
out  of  business,  but  in  effect  the  Federal 
Government  is  indirectly  Gucs-di2ing  pri- 
vate companies  v.hich  place  their  cun- 
tracts  with  universities  and  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions. This  result  was  certjuniy  not 
the  intent  of  the  Federal  grants. 

In  addition  it  appears  tliat  the  Federal 
Government  itself,  in  some  instances,  is 
not  giving  fair  consideration  to  private 
films  in  placing  research  contracts.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  Government  agencies 
advertise  for  research  jobs,  there  seems 
to  be  a  well-established  pohcy  in  some 
agencies  to  favor  universities  and  non- 
profit organizations.  I  believe  that  .■^uch 
policies  in  the  placement  of  contracts 
violate  the  intent  cf  the  competitive  bid- 
ding provisions  of  the  Federal  Procure- 
ment Regulations. 

I  have  always  supported  le&itimafe  aid 
to  our  universities  and  nonprofit  institu- 
tions, but  I  feel  that  some  in'-e.sti-^alion 
is  in  order  as  to  the  misuse  and  adverse 
effects  of  the.'.e  grants.  Clearly,  anv  vio- 
lation of  the  Federal  procure:nent  regu- 
lations should  be  corrected. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  lettur 
from  a  constituent  of  mine  wliich  docu- 
ments these  points  quite  vividly  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  t-o  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.i^MERicAN  Bio-Synthetics  Corp.. 

Milwaukee,  Wis..  July  20,  1967. 
Senator  William  Proxmire, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Your  efforts  and 
great  interest  in  economy  In  all  branches  of 
the  government  is  well  known. 

You  may  therefore  be  interested  to  learn 
about  a  tremendous  misuse  of  tax  dollars 
and  how  it  Is  driving  a  small  essential  Indus- 
try out  of  business. 

This  Industry  which  is  now  desperately 
fighting  for  its  very  existence  Is  the  Research 
and  Development  Industry.  The  unfair  com- 
petition which  is  driving  us  out  of  business 
with  our  own  tax  dolli.rs  Is  the  University- 
bulging   with  federal   grants. 

Our  firm  has  struggled  along  In  this  State 
for  twenty  three  years. 

And  during  this  time  we  have  listened  to 
and  read  about  how  necessary  and  desirable 
research  faculties  are  for  the  State  Indtistry. 
In  the  Intervening  years  we  have  made 
many  contributions  to  the  economy  of  this 
State  among  them  being  responsible  for  the 
conception  and  Inception  of  complete  new 
Industries  which  now  contribute  many  thou- 
sands of  tax  dollars  and  provide  thousands 
cf  jobs.  No.  there  was  no  great  publicity — 
we  just  "did  our  job". 

And  we  have  contributed  in  a  very  tangible 
way  to  stem  the  "brain  drain"  doing  this 
when  this  catchy  phrase  was  not  even 
invented. 

Now  we  find  thr.t  the  clients  which  we  have 
had  for  years  tell  us  that  they  civn  go  to 
UWM  or  the  University  at  Madison  and  get 
the  work  done  much  "cheaper". 

.A.S  an  ex.'^mple.  A  Wisconsin  chemical  com- 
pany which  has  been  a  long  time  customer 
explained  that  costs  at  the  University  were 
so  much  lower  that  they  just  could  not  con- 
tinue with  us,  and  besides  the  University  had 
received  very  substantial  grants  for  new 
instrumentation  and  it  now  must  justify 
these  purchases  and  get  some  industrial  jobs. 
The  implication  Is.  we  presume,  that  more 
federal  grants  will  then  be  forthcoming. 

Needless  to  scy.  we  equipped  our  labora- 
tories without  government  dollars  at  a  very 
considerable  personal  sacrifice. 

The  latest  Insult  however  came  about  Just 
a  week  ago. 

In  carefully  examining  the  Commerce 
Business  Dally  in  a  desperate  hunt  for  busi- 
ness opporttinlties.  we  came  upon  a  request 
by  National  Institute  of  Health  under  the 
heading  Research  and  Development  Sources 
Sought. 

The  notice  briefly  described  the  require- 
ment as  a  "large  scale  collection  of  rat  pitui- 
tary glands  and  the  performance  of  frac- 
tionation and  purification  of  the  hormones 
extracted  therefrom". 

A  copy  of  this  notice  Is  attached  to  the 
letter. 

Because  of  our  previous  specific  experi- 
ences in  this  field  we  responded  Immediately 
brieflv  outlining  these  exjierlences. 

.'Vs  "a  follow  up  and  to  Indicate  our  very 
vital  interest  In  this  project,  we  called  the 
contracting  officer  at  the  Institute  on  the 
telephone  and  were  referred  to  a  Dr.  Lleber- 
man. 

We  asked  Dr.  Lleberman  If  the  Information 
furnished  to  him  was  sufficient  to  qualify  us 
for  consideration  as  a  source  to  perform  this 
exacting  technical  service. 

Dr.  Liebennan's  reply  was  "what  is  your 
price  for  these  hormones"?  We  replied  that 
it  was  customary  for  e  government  agency 
to  define  the  parameters  of  the  requirements 
and  to  give  us  time  to  prepare  a  cost 
estimate. 

Dr.  Lieberman's  casual  reply  was  that  he 
did  not  recommend  that  we  waste  time  In 
preparing  a  cost  estimate  because  to  all  in- 
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tents  and  purposes  the  contractor  had  al- 
ready been  selected.  I  argued  that  we  should 
be  given  at  leas:  some  consideration  because 
ot  our  past  experience  but  Dr.  Lleberman 
made  some  vague  reference  to  other  organi- 
zations having  the  same  capabl'.Uy  and  that 
institutions  like  Johns  Hopkins  had  received 
sizeable  grants  sometime  ago  to  set  up  such 
preparations  laboratories  and  he  was  sure 
that  they  could  do  this  Job. 

He  also  added  '  a.<;  you  know,  we  always 
favor  the  universities  and  the  non-profits". 
We  like  to  call  these  contracts  training 
grants. 

We  could  go  on  to  quote  other  similar  ex- 
periences but  we  do  not  want  to  bore  you 
with  too  much  dot^Ml,  I:  would  be  a  repeti- 
tion of  this  s.xme  kind  of  unfair  competition. 

We  desperately  need  your  help. 

You  helped  giant  American  Motors  which 
Is  now  "small  business'"  (so  says  the  SBA). 
We  are  mini-micro  by  comparison  but  our 
employees  are  entitled  to  the  same  consld- 
er.'ition. 

They  too.  have  mortgages  to  pay  and  chil- 
dren to  educate 

And  it  would  be  good  to  keep  at  least  one 
private  research  and  development  facility 
alive  in  Wisconsin. 

Most  of  our  people  have  been  with  us 
many,  many  years. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  this  Is  the  end  for 
them.  Some  are  pist  45  and  could  not  get 
comparable  jobs  elsewhere 

Yes,  we  do  have  a  desperate  problem  Sena- 
tor. We  don't  ask  for  any  special  favors  but 
In  this  case  I  think  that  -A-e  are  i  as  a  highly 
competent  technical  group)  entitled  to  some 
tangible  help  and  support  from  our  lavish 
Uncle.  We  Just  can't  believe  that  our  talents 
do  not  have  application  somewhere  in  this 
great  Government  maze 

Yes.  we've  filled  out  about  every  form  and 
we  are  listed  with  about  every  government 
agency,  but  the  computers  seem  to  prefer 
the  universities. 

This  Is  a  special  case.  I  think  that  you  will 
agree  that  we  have  been  treated  shabbily 

May  I  have  your  comments'' 

At  some  of  the  dinners  I  attended  in  your 
honor,  vou  called  me  'Ham"  as  if  I  was  a 
friend  of  long  standing.  I  will  therefore  sign 
this  letter  that  way 
Slncerelv, 

American  Bio-Synthctics  Corp 

HaMII-TON      a.      PlNKALLA. 

(From  Commerce  Business  Dally.  July  7, 
19671 

A — Research  &  development  scmrces  saught 
for  large  .5caie  coaerfion  of  rat  pituitary 
glands  and  hypothalami  perform  fractiona- 
tion and  purification  of  rat  anterior  pitui- 
tary hormones  (FSH  GH  LH  and  rat  prolac- 
tin) purity  and  potency  assays  will  be  re- 
quired evidence  demonstrating  competence 
and  reliability  In  performing  this  work  must 
be  furnished  not  later  than  10  days  from  date 
of  this  publication  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Carr.  Building 
31.  Rm  10A52,  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Bethesda.  Md.  20014,  Telephone  Inquiries  will 
not  be  honored.  See  Note  68  on  last  page  of 
this  issue 

A— The  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Metabolic  diseases  Invites  proposals  for  the 
publication  of  Arthntis  and  Rheumatic  Dis- 
eases Volume  IV. 


the  old  Gas  House  Gang,  the  pitching 
craft  of  Dizzy  and  Paul  Dean,  and  the 
Murderer's  Row  of  the  old  Yankees. 

Earlier  in  the  year  I  had  hoped  we 
would  have  an  all-Missouri  Interstate  70 
series  between  the  Kansas  City  Athletics 
and  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  but  we 
will  have  to  put  that  off  to  a  future  year. 

Meantime.  I  share  Cardinal  Manager 
Red  Schoendienst's  hope  that  the  best 
team  wins  that  torrid  American  League 
race.  The  junior  circuit  will  need  to  field 
its  best. 

The  St.  Louis  leg  of  the  series  will 
be  played  in  beautiful,  new  Busch  Memo- 
rial Stadium.  August  A.  Busch,  Jr..  owner 
of  the  Cardinals  and  a  civic  leader,  is 
responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  prog- 
ress of  that  city  in  recent  years. 

All  Missourians  are  proud  of  the  Cardi- 
nals and.  I  am  sure,  .join  me  in  extending 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  an  invi- 
tation to  meet  us  in  St.  Louis. 


THE   ST.   LOUIS   BASEBALL   CARDI- 
NALS HAVE  DONE  IT  AGAIN 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  great  day  for  Missourians.  The 
St.  Louis  baseball  Cardinals  have  done 
it  again,  and  with  a  high  degree  of  au- 
thority. There  are  still  11  games  to  play. 
but  the  Cards  will  represent  the  National 
League  In  the  world's  series. 

The  1967  Cardinals  are  a  formidable 
team,  combining  the  combativeness  of 


THE  WISDOM  OF  AN  OWL 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERNl  has  written  a  most  percep- 
tive, penetrating,  and  pertinent  com- 
ment on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  appears 
in  the  current.  September  25,  issue  of  the 
New  Republic. 

Senator  McGovern  questions  the  sym- 
bolic ornithology  which  divides  sup- 
porters and  dissenters  into  hawks  and 
doves.  He  would  prefer  to  call  them 
ostriches  and  owls.  He  then  proceeds  to 
Illuminate  how  these  birds  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. A  more  pithy  summary  of  the 
basic  differences  between  these  two  atti- 
tudes could  not  be  penned. 

I  recommend  its  reading,  clipping,  and 
circulating  widely.  Therefore,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Vietnam  and  the  Birds 

Sirs:  For  many  months  those  who  have 
spoken  out  on  our  Vietnam  policy  have  been 
labeled  either  "hawks"  or  "doves."  Those 
who  have  supported  the  escalation  policy  to- 
ward a  steadily  larger  war  have  been  called 
"hawks"  Those  who  have  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  the  war  have  been  called  "doves." 

I  have  never  felt  comfortable  with  that 
distribution  of  labels  because  It  seemed  to 
imply  that  the  "hawks"  were  tough  and 
hard-headed  whereas  the  "doves"  were  soft 
or  perhaps  nervous. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
so-called  "doves"  who  have  spoken  out 
against  the  drift  of  our  policy  In  recent  years 
were  taking  a  more  tough-minded,  realistic 
view  of  our  national  Interest  than  the 
"hawks"  who  have  dreamed  about  exporting 
American  freedom  to  the  Jungles  in  B-52'e. 

I  suggest  that  a  new  division  of  bird  labels 
may  now  be  appropriate — the  "ostrich"  and 
the  "owl." 

As  related  to  Vietnam.  I  would  Include 
among  the  ostriches  those  who  believe  the 
following: 

( 1 )  That  It  Is  practical  and  deelrable  to 
sacrifice  American  troops  and  tax  dollars  to 
assist  one  group  of  Vietnamese  against  an- 
other group  of  Vietnamese  when  the  group 
we  are  supposedly  assisting  has  all  but  quit 
the  struggle. 

(2\  That  it  Is  practical  and  desirable  to 
win  support  for  an  unrepresentative  regime 
m  South  Vietnam  (the  recent  elections  not- 
withstanding) by  bombing  North  Vietnam. 


(3)  That  it  Is  practical  and  desirable  to 
sacrifice  a  $2  million  airplane,  a  $10,000 
bomb  load,  and  a  skilled  pilot  (and  who  can 
place  a  value  on  his  life)  trying  to  knock 
out  a  $50  rope  bridge  that  will  be  repaired 
by  nightfall  even  if  it  is  hit. 

(4)  That  It  is  practical  and  desirable  for 
America  to  police  Asia  even  when  the  rest 
of  the  world  thinks  the  so-called  police 
action  is  foolish  and  self-defeating. 

(5)  Tliat  our  bombers  are  spreading  free- 
dom In  the  jungles  and  raising  American 
prestige  by  destroying  the  villages,  the  rice 
crops  and  countless  Innocent  people — all  in 
an  effort  to  wipe  out  a  band  of  guerrillas  that 
seems  to  be  recruiting  more  ;uid  more  sup- 
porters as  a  result  of  our  tactics. 

(6)  That  we  are  advancing  the  cause  of 
democracy  by  backing  General  Ky — our  ally 
In  South  Vietnam  who  has  said  that  Hitler 
Is  his  only  hero. 

(7)  That  we  are  somehow  weakening  Red 
China  by  throwing  our  youth  and  830  billion 
a  year  Into  a  tiny,  obscure  Jungle  country 
where  not  a  single  Chinese  soldier  is  being 
sacrificed. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  would  Include  among 
the  owls  those  who  believe: 

(1)  That  American  forces  should  not  be 
committed  to  the  Jungles  of  Asia  unless  there 
is  an  unmistakable  challenge  to  ovir  national 
security  and  survival  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Japanese  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

(2)  That  America  has  no  commitment  and 
no  obligation  to  sacrifice  our  blood  and  treas- 
ure trying  to  save  a  regime  that  does  not  have 
the  support  of  its  own  people. 

(31  That  if  outside  intervention  is  needed 
to  settle  a  family  quarrel  In  Asia  or  elsewhere, 
such  Intervention  should  be  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations  rather  than  a 
lone  operation  by  the  tJnlted  States. 

(4)  That  America  has  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities at  home  and  elsewhere  in  the  world 
that  should  not  be  further  Jeopardized  by  an 
excessive  preoccupation  with  Vietnam. 

(5)  That  it  is  dangerously  reckless  to  risk 
provoking  Worid  War  III  by  sending  our 
bombers  within  seconds  of  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier. 

1 6)  That  Instead  of  bogging  down  deeper 
and  deeper  In  the  mire  of  Southeast  Asia,  we 
should  stop  sacrificing  our  marines,  soldiers, 
pilots  and  planes  and  go  Into  a  consolidated 
holding  action  accompanied  by  a  determined 
diplomatic  effort  to  settle  the  war  on  the  best 
terms  p)ossible. 

George  McGovern. 

U.S.  Senate. 
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THE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRA- 
TION S     EFFORTS     TO     CONTROL 
THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
as  Senators  know.  I  have  long  opposed 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  control  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

The  FDA's  latest  step  in  this  direction 
is  a  new  set  of  sweeping  regulations  on 
the  labeling  and  advertising  of  drugs. 

Medical  World  News  recently  pub- 
lished an  article  wTitten  by  Dr.  Morris 
Fishbein,  an  individual  who  is  well- 
known  and  respected  for  his  more  than 
50  years  of  experience  as  a  physician  and 
editor. 

Dr.  Fishbein  spells  out  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  the  regulations,  which  he  terms 
"infinitesimal  absurdities."  He  concludes 
that  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  regula- 
tions is  to  cast  doubt  on  the  ability  of 
physicians  to  make  any  individual  judg- 
ments about  drugs  and  to  remove  from 
the  physician  both  the  responsibility  and 
the  right  to  practice  that  his  license  con- 
fers upon  him.  Further,  the  new  regula- 


tions put  on  the  advertiser  an  impos- 
sible demand  to  project  every  conceivable 
facet  of  information. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Fishbein's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Are  the  New  Drcc   Rules  an   "Apotheosis 
OF  Absurdity"? 
(By  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein) 
Next  week  marks  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration's deadline  for  comment  on  Its 
new  regulations  for  labeling  and  advertising 
drugs    prescribed    by    physicians.    The    pro- 
posed regulations,  which  were  first  published 
in   May.    seem    to    go    far    beyond   previous 
requirements. 

When  an  advertisement  suggests  how  the 
product  shall  be  used  or  suggests  a  dosage  or 
contains  any  claim  as  to  safety  or  effective- 
ness, it  must  also  provide  a  summary  of  side 
effects  and  contraindications.  A  reminder  ad- 
vertisement is  permitted,  which  may  contain 
only  the  name  of  the  drug,  dosage  form  and 
ingredients,  and  Information  relative  to  the 
manufacturer  or  distributor,  but  no  recom- 
mendation or  suggestion  regarding  use.  dos- 
age, safety,  effectiveness,  "or  other  quality" 
of  the  drug.  Another  section  elaborates  In 
detail  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  "side 
effects."  "contraindications."  and  "effective- 
ness." The  limitations  on  these  terms  are  em- 
phasized, intensified,  and  reemphasized.  In- 
deed, the  detail  reaches  so  far  as  to  require 
that  advertisements  for  a  drug  offered  as 
an  antibacterial  must  name  the  types  of  in- 
fections and  microorganisms  for  which  the 
drug  Is  effective  clinically 

"Fair  balance"  is  demanded  between  claims 
for  safety  or  effectiveness  and  information 
relating  to  limitations  on  safety  or  effective- 
ness. As  proof  of  positive  claims,  there  must 
be  "substantial"  evidence.  Tlie  advertiser 
cannot  claim  advantages  for  a  drug  without 
simultaneously  disclosing  pertinent  disad- 
vantages. He  must  not  "publish  articles"  If 
these  articles  fall  to  Include  reference  to 
other  articles  citing  side  effects.  The  adver- 
tiser must  not  refer  to  articles  that  fall  to 
disclose  the  extent  to  which  the  claimed 
results  may  be  done  to  placebo  effect  or  con- 
comitant therapy. 

The  detail  in  which  the  Judgment  of  the 
reader  of  an  article  Is  guided  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  the  article  Is  authoritative 
and  dependable  or  false  and  misleading  or 
outside  the  limitations  considered  desirable 
by  the  FDA  Is  unheard  of  in  previous  gov- 
ernmental regulations.  In  the  section  on 
"fair  balance,"  the  paragraphs  on  evalua- 
tion of  statistical  material  seem  to  go 
far  beyond  the  abUlty  of  any  except  the  most 
profound  statisticians.  Clinical  investiga- 
tors may  And  themselves  completely  baffled. 

ALL    IMPLEMENTING    FACTORS 

Any  advertisement  or  statement  that  pro- 
poses a  variation  In  dosage  greater  than 
that  authorized  In  the  approved  package 
labeling  would  be  subject  to  challenge. 

Advertisements  are  controlled  with  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  pages  and  the  size  of 
the  page.  The  exact  area  and  space  of  the 
summary  are  stipulated.  One  paragraph  de- 
mands that  information  related  to  side  effects 
and  contraindications  shall  be  presented 
with  "a  prominence  and  readability  reason- 
ably comparable  with  the  presentation  of 
Information  relating  to  effectiveness  of  the 
drug,  taking  Into  account  all  implementing 
factors  such  as  typography,  layout,  contrast, 
headlines,  paragraphing,  white  space,  and 
any  other  techniques  apt  to  achieve 
emphasis." 

Even  beyond  this,  the  advertiser  Is  In- 
structed as  to  the  use  of  borders,  headlines, 
the  relationships  of  facing  pagee,  and  ex- 
planatory directions  as  to  where  to  look  for 


the   side  effects  and  contraindications.  The  even  hesitated  on  questions  of  dosage,  tox- 


regulations  make  clear  that  every  type  of 
advertising  Is  covered  by  these  stipulations. 
And  m  a  still  more  comprehensive  paragraph, 
even  film  strips,  sound  recordings,  and  sci- 
entific exhibits  are  covered. 

Should  a  manufacturer  wish  to  discuss  a 
drug  In  a  motion  picture  or  a  Aim  strip  with 
audio  or  visual  labeling,  and  should  this 
method  of  presentation  make  It  difficult  to 
satisfy  the  stipulation  for  lists  of  side  effects 
and  contraindications,  the  statement  must 
be  made  that  printed  matter  will  be  dis- 
tributed covering  what  is  not  in  the  audio- 
visual material.  Exhibits  must  Include  a 
panel  on  side  effects  and  contraindications, 
and  other  panels  will  have  to  tell  the  viewer 
that  the  side-effects  panel  is  on  view. 

As  a  medical  editor  with  some  54  years  of 
experience,  the  proposals  Included  in  these 
regulations  appear,  if  I  Interpret  them  cor- 
rectly, to  be  beyond  any  reasonable  attempt 
to  protect  either  the  medical  profession,  the 
publishers,  or  the  advertisers  against  the 
hazards  associated  with  the  use  of  prescribed 
pharmaceuticals.  These  regulatioiis  repre- 
sent an  invasion  of  medical  practice  and 
medical  education  that  is  wholly  unwar- 
ranted In  the  present  state  of  medical 
science. 

Prescription  drugs  are  limited  In  sale  and 
purchase  to  those  qualified  and  licensed  If 
physicians  are  competent  to  diagnose  disease 
and  to  direct  the  patient  as  to  his  course  of 
living  for  the  protection  of  his  health,  they 
should  be  considered  possessors  of  sufficient 
knowledge  and  Judgment  to  be  aware  of  the 
benefits  and  hazards  associated  with  the 
pharmaceuticals  they  recommend. 

LICENSE     AND     RESPONSEBILITY 

When  a  physician  is  granted  a  medical 
degree  and  is  licensed  to  practice,  he  as- 
sumes the  responsibilities  associated  with 
such  education  and  licensure.  Apparently, 
the  FDA  is  convinced  that  its  obligation 
under  the  law  is  to  spell  out  the  limitations 
on  his  prescribing,  in  terms  so  positive,  so 
blatant,  so  meticulous,  and  so  inescapable 
that  he  will  henceforth  practice  only  within 
the  exact  borders  that  the  FDA  may  deter- 
mine. 

Despite  the  painstaking  detail  of  the  stip- 
ulations, the  FDA's  wording  is  still  fre- 
quently far  from  specific.  In  addition  to 
"safety"  and  "effectiveness."  there  Is  a  ref- 
erence to  "other  quality"  of  a  drug,  which 
Is  a  phrase  so  all-embracing  as  to  defy  def- 
inition. The  FD.\  assumes  the  authority  and 
ability  to  interpret  any  Illustration  as  to  Its 
meaning.  Obviously  its  officials  think  they 
can  decide  whether  or  not  the  face  of  a  per- 
son shown  in  a  picture  Indicates  the  severe 
pain  of  a  headache  or  of  menstruation,  the 
anxiety  associated  with  the  lear  of  death  or 
the  loss  of  business. 

The  regulations  demand  a  blbliographl'^ 
service  better  than  those  of  Eicerpta  Medicn 
or  Medlars.  Apparently  they  Insist  tha'"- 
every  reference  In  the  total  medical  lltera  • 
ture'be  found.  Tlie  advertisers  cannot  quot? 
a  recognized  authority  without  indlcatln-? 
that  there  are  other  recognized  authorities 
that  differ  with  him. 

The  previous  animadversions  on  statistical 
studies,  in  the  light  of  current  debates 
among  statisticians,  make  these  paragraphs 
represent  the  apotheosis  of  absurdity.  If  I 
read  it  correctly,  one  of  these  paragraphs 
says,  in  highly  complicated  and  abstruse 
language,  that  one  cannot  emphasize  a  medi- 
cal opinion  unsupported  by  statistics  ac- 
ceptable to  the  FDA.  Even  among  experts  In 
advertising  typography,  there  is  no  unanim- 
ity of  opinion  on  the  effectiveness  of  borders, 
headlines,  and  other  technicalities,  which  the 
proposed  regulations  seem  to  take  for 
granted. 

When  the  amended  Food  and  Drug  Act  was 
under  consideration,  many  doubted  the 
ability  of  the  FDA  to  pass  on  questions  re- 
lated  to   the    effectiveness  of   drugs.    Some 


icliy,  and  side  effects.  I  am  not  aware  that 
anyone  Involved  in  medical  editing,  practice, 
or  education  Imagined  that  the  development 
and  Interpretation  of  the  law  and  regulations 
would  carry  the  bureaucracy  Into  such  In- 
finitesimal absurdities.  Even  a  slight  aware- 
ness of  the  history  of  previous  legislation  and 
regulations  would  suggest  that  what  is  here 
attempted  will  simply  breed  more  and  more 
of  the  same,  until  tlie  mountain  of  minus- 
cule stipulations  finally  disintegrates  by  the 
very  weight  of  its  particles. 


THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 
IN  INDL^ 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  New- 
York  Times  of  September  14,  Ambas- 
sador Chester  Bowles  wrote  from  New 
Delhi,  using  India  as  an  example,  about 
our  foreign  aid  program — what  it  is, 
what  it  can  do,  and  what  it  cannot 
achieve.  His  statement  that  what  Ameri- 
can aid  can  do.  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  is  doing,  is  to  enable  the  develop- 
ing nations  which  are  prepared  to  help 
themselves  build  their  own  solid  founda- 
tions for  independence  and  national 
growth  is  clear,  concise,  and  very  much 
to  the  point.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Topics:    What   Foreign   Aid  Can   and   Can- 
not Do 
(By  Chester  Bowles) 

New  Delhi  —Why  does  the  United  States, 
In  view  of  Its  many  domestic  burdens,  pro- 
vide loans,  grants  and  technical  assistance 
to  promote  economic  development  In  Asia. 
Africa  and  Latin  America?  What  can  the 
United  States  reasonably  expect  in  return  for 
such  assistance? 

If  our  primary  objective  Is  to  asstire  un- 
questioning support  for  our  foreign  policy 
objectives  or  servile  gratitude  toward  a  benef- 
icent Uncle  Sam,  we  should  have  aban- 
doned the  foreign-aid  program  long  ago.  We 
can  no  more  purchase  the  loyalty  or  grati- 
tude of  sovereign  nations  than  we  can  buy 
the  loyalty  and  gratitude  of  individuals. 

TO    HELP    THEMSTXVES 

What  American  aid  can  do  and  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  is  doing  Is  to  enable 
those  developing  nations  which  are  prepared 
to  help  themselves  build  their  own  solid 
foundations  for  Independence  and  national 
growth.  Although  we  may  be  angered  on  oc- 
casion by  criticism  of  American  policies  by 
the  very  nations  we  are  striving  to  help,  we 
should  not  allow  our  Irritations  to  obscure 
this  central  objective. 

In  this  framework  the  more  relevant 
questions.  It  seems  to  me,  are  the  following: 
Is  the  recipient  nation  using  American  aid 
efficiently?  Is  It  making  an  honest  effort  to 
tax  Its  people  fairly?  To  encourage  wide- 
spread land  ownership?  To  grow  more  food? 
To  expand  its  exports'"  To  root  out  corrup- 
tion? To  reduce  its  rate  of  population  In- 
crease? To  stimulate  individual  Initiative? 

Such  criteria.  In  my  view,  are  essential  to 
the  development  of  a  realistic  and  mutually 
advantageous  relationship  between  the  ald- 
givlng  and  the  aid-receiving  nations. 

achievement    in    INDIA 

Against  this  background  let  us  look  at  the 
record  of  our  forelgn-ald  program  In  India, 
the  population  of  which  totals  more  than 
half  of  all  the  non-Communist  developing 
nations  combined. 

Casual  visitors  to  India  are  struck  with  the 
aweeome    poverty    and    squalor.    Millions    of 
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Indians  are  still  Inadequately  fed,  while 
mlUlcns  more  cannot  read  or  write.  There 
are  large  slum  areas  In  most  Indian  cities. 
Consequently,  it  is  not  svirprislng  that  naany 
observers  have  come  to  look  at  this  Asian 
nation  as  a  bottomless  pit. 

However,  on  the  positive  side  of  the  Indian 
balance  sheet  are  some  Impressive  economic 
accomplishments  which  have  recently  been 
obscured  by  the  Impact  of  two  serious 
droughts  In  succession.  Since  the  early  1950's 
these  accomplishments  Include; 

India's  steel  production  has  been  Increased 
sevenfold. 

India's  electrical  pov.-er  capacity  is  now  five 
times  what  it  was  in  1053  and  It  will  double 
again  In  the  r.ext  Ave  years. 

India's  fertilizer  Industry  Is  now  growing 
steadily. 

India's  tax  system  Is  being  revamped  to 
provide  greater  incentives  for  foreign  Invest- 
meiit  and  for  Individual  initiative. 

Miil.trla  has  been  reduced  from  100  million 
cases  annually  to  less  than  50,000  In  1966. 

Pour  times  as  many  youngsters  are  now 
going  to  school. 

More  tlian  30  million  acres  have  been 
added  to  the  50  million  under  Irrigation. 

TO    PREVENT    VIETNAMS 

This  year  nearly  sixteen  million  acres  of 
farmland  are  being  planted  with  new  high 
yielding  v/heat  a'-:d  nee  p  iddy  seed.s. 

A  vigorous  nationwide  program  has  been 
launched  In  an  attempt  to  reduce  India's 
annual  population  growth  from  the  present 
2.4  per  cent  to  1  per  cpnt  by  1971. 

These  bnslc  achievements,  mnde  possible 
by  American  and  other  foreign  assistance 
and  by  a  generally  able  Indian  administra- 
tion, liave  created  a  solid  bnse  for  further 
development;  Indeed,  many  American  and 
Indian  economists  are  persuaded  that  with 
normal  rnins  and  continuing  foreign  aid 
India  may  become  self-sufficient  In  food 
grain  by  1972  and  able  to  do  without  foreign 
governmental  assistance  by  1977. 

Although  our  minds  and  our  national 
budgets  iTP  primarily  focu.'.cd  on  Vietnam, 
It  Is  impfrtiTit  thnt  we  strengthen  our  ef- 
forts to  help  prevent  new  and  even  more 
costly  V'.etn?ms  from  developing  elsewhere. 
Well  planned  and  s?n.=.ltlvcly  .-.dmlnlstored 
American  aid  coupled  with  an  effective  effort 
by  the  recipient  nations  them?e'ves  can  help 
harassed  new  governments  create  nations 
that  tiielr  own  people  feel  are  worth  defend- 
ing. 

To  assist  this  evolutionary  movement  to- 
ward political  independence  and  self-sus- 
taining economic  growth  is  the  only  valid 
purpose  of  ^Vmerican  nsslstunce  to  the  de- 
veloping nations — and  it  should  be  reason 
enough. 

(Chester  Bowles  Is  Ambassador  to  India.) 


TNCENTR^ES  FOR  THE  ESTABI TSH- 
MENT  OF  NEW  OR  EXPANDED  JOB- 
PRODUCING  INDUSTRIAL  AND 
COMMERCIAL  EST.-VBLISrIMENTS 
IN  RURAL  AREAS— LET  US  PASS 
S.  21-U  AND  END  THE  ECONOMIC 
DRAIN  IN  RUBRAL  AREAS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
continue  to  agonize  over  the  events  of 
thi.s  long  hot  summer  in  the  cities  a.id  to 
seek  constructive  solutions  for  such 
events,  I  stroncly  feci  that  we  .should 
delve  into  one  of  the  En-eat  ,sourccs  of 
urban  di.^content.  That  source  is  the 
great  drain  from  the  rural  into  th?  urban 
areas  of  the  Nation.  I  feel  this  drain  has 
been  a  most  .s-'gniflcant  factor  in  creat- 
ing the  deeply  disturbing  problem,  the 
most  promising  approach  which  I  have 
seen  in  some  time  is  embodied  in 
S.  2134  which  I  am  cosponsoring. 

The  bill  provides  a  series  of  tax  in- 


centives to  encourage  private  investment 
with  the  aim  of  utilizing  more  fully  and 
effectively  the  human  and  natural  re- 
sources of  rural  America,  slowing  the 
migration  from  the  rural  areas,  which 
is  principally  the  result  of  a  lack  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  and  reducing  the 
population  pressures  on  our  metro- 
politan areas. 

A  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
follows : 

The  bill  proposes  as  tax  incentives  a 
14-percent  investment  credit  on  machin- 
ery, and  a  7-percent  investment  credit 
on  the  cost  of  buildings.  Other  tax  in- 
centives are  an  accelerated  depreciation 
of  two-thirds  of  nonnal,  useful  or  class 
life  for  machinery,  equipment  and  build- 
ings, and  125  percent  for  salaries  and 
wages  paid  to  low-income  persons  hired 
for  a  period  of  3  years.  All  credits  and 
deductions  can  be  carried  backward  3 
years  or  forward  for  up  to  10  years. 

To  qualify,  a  county  cannot  have  a  city 
with  a  population  of  more  than  50,000. 
The  cjunty  must  also  either  have  at  least 
15  percent  of  its  families  with  annual 
incomes  under  $3,000  or  have  an  annual 
employment  rate  decline  of  5  percent 
during  the  last  5  years.  A  county  in 
which  the  closing  or  curtailing  of  oper- 
ations by  a  D2partment  of  Defense  in- 
stc.liation  has  caused  a  substantial  out- 
niigration  could  qualify,  as  could  an  In- 
dian resci  vation. 

In  cider  to  qualify,  an  industiy  must 
create  at  kast  10  new  jobs  at  the  start  of 
its  operations  and  must  sho'A-  a  reason- 
able ratio  between  capital  and  jobs  cre- 
ated. In  addition,  at  least  half  of  the 
original  working  force  must  be  area  resi- 
dents. 

Orvllle  L.  Freeman.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultui-e.  ha.s  pointed  out  the  extent  of  the 
problem  in  the  rural  to  urban  drain.  He 
.states: 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  there  Is  a  s'.ut 
of  people  pllinp;  into  our  already  over-pilert 
cities.  But  perh.^ps  you  did  not  know  that. 
In  addition  to  your  natural  population  gains, 
people  are  coming  to  you  from  rural  America 
at  the  rate  of  500,000  to  600,000  a  year,  most 
of  them  displaced  persons,  displaced  from 
the  countryside  by  the  very  agricultural 
technology  that  has  produced  so  much  for  so 
many. 

Studies  show  that  these  migrants  from 
rural  America  are  over-concentrated  In  low- 
Income  jo'os. 

This  troubling  rural  drain  has  led  to  70 
ppr  cent  of  otir  people  living  on  only  1  per 
cent  of  our  land  while  30  per  cent  live  on 
all  the  rest. 

A  most  unfortunate  result  of  such  concen- 
tration is  that  the  cost  of  government  in- 
creases even  faster  than  population.  For  ex- 
ample, the  capital  outlay  required  of  the  city 
of  New  York  to  provide  facilities  for  each 
commuter  Is  S21,000;  in  Washington,  D.C., 
that  outlay  rises  to  .$23,000  per  commuter  car. 
Contrast  this  with  the  total  street  depart- 
ment budget  for  the  entire  year  in  Fargo,  a 
North  Dakota  city  of  50,000,  which  this  year 
wtll  spend  less  than  $10  per  citizen  on  all  its 
tran5portation  facilities. 

But  even  greater  than  the  spiraling 
financial  cost  of  the  urban  to  niral  drain 
is  the  spiraling  hum.an  cost.  It  is  a  tragic 
sight  to  see  the  fmstration  and  misery 
of  so  many  rural  people  who  are  thrust 
by  lack  of  economic  opportunities  at 
home  into  the  hostile  environment  of 
the  teeming  urban  area.  Surely  this 
frustration      and    misery    is    a    great 


factor  in  the  tragic  events  erupting  in 
our  cities. 

There  is  no  inexorable  law  which  dic- 
tates that  the  cities  must  ever  grow  £ind 
the  rural  areas  diminish.  There  are  other 
alternatives  besides  the  populating  of 
our  small  towns  by  only  older  people, 
boarded  up  shops  and  grass  growing  in 
the  sidewalks. 

Mr.  President,  S.  2134  can  greatly  aid 
in  combating  drain.  The  major  reason 
for  moving  from  the  rural  to  the  ur- 
ban areas  is  the  lack  of  employment  op- 
portunities in  the  rural  areas.  This  pro- 
posal can  greatly  stimulate  such  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretai-j-  of  Agri- 
culture's proposal  has  stated  the  problem; 
the  eruptions  in  many  of  our  cities  have 
violently  underlined  the  problem;  this 
proposal  is  a  constructive  approach  to 
meeting  the  problem  I  hope  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, can  schedule  early  hearings  on  this 
proposal  so  that  we  can  see  some  quick 
action  on  it. 


A  COST  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  VIETNAM 
WAR 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Editor  J. 
R.  Wiggins,  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
September  17,  offered  us  a  cost  analysis 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  He  barely  mentioned 
money;  that  was  not  the  chief  point  in 
this  particular  cost  analysis.  Mr.  Wiggins 
wrote: 

The  practical  issue  before  the  American 
people  Is  simply  whether  the  costs  of  pre- 
venting such  a  conquest  or  the  costs  of  ac- 
quiescing in  It  are  greater.  That,  for  us,  U 
the  single,  central  issue  of  the  conflict, 

Mr,  Wiggins  concludes  that  the  pros- 
pects for  peace— at  least  for  r-eace  as 
mankind  is  apt  to  know  it  in  the  foresee- 
able future — will  be  greatly  improved  if 
there  occurs  in  Vietnam  a  demonstration 
that  war?  of  national  liberation  involve 
an  unendurable  risk  and  an  unbearable 
cost  for  the  ag;:ressors.  Hence,  in  the 
interest  of  oeace,  there  can  be  little  ques- 
tion, if,  indeed,  any  at  all.  that  the  cost 
of  putting  down  the  Communists  in  Viet- 
nam must  be  met  to  forestall  further 
such  guerrilla  wars  in  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  I  ask  unanimous  con.'=em 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pruned  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Cost  An.alysis  of  the  Vietnam:  War— Win 

OR  Lose 

(By  J.  R.  Wiggins) 

It  is  natural,  logical  and  Inevitable  for  a 
people  to  make  periodic  reexaminations  of  a 
struggle  Involving  half  a  million  fighting 
men,  requiring  $27  billion  a  year  and  influ- 
encing domestic  snci  foreign  policy  in  every 
quarter. 

Wars  have  their  own  dynamics  and  ma!'.e 
and  unmake  issues  as  they  go  along,  so  we 
ne»d  to  examine  w'^^at  now  is  the  central 
issue  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  to  study 
the  consequences  of  having  that  issue  set- 
tled one  way  or  another  and  at  least  to  enter 
conjectures  whether  the  cost  of  influencing 
the  settlement  of  that  issue  in  accordance 
with  our  preferences  Is  worth  the  pain  and 
the  burden. 

In  Vietnam,  there  is  a  hoft  of  subsidiary 
issues  (by  no  means  unimportant  becau.=e 
subsidiary).  But  the  central  issue  is  now.  as 
it  hi.s  been  for  some  time,  quite  clear. 
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A    BEARABLE    PRICE 

The  world  is  watching  Vietnam  to  see  if 
the  rules  of  one  country,  state  sovereignty  or 
territory,  at  an  endurable  risk  and  a  bearable 
price,  can  impose  a  government  and  system 
of  their  choice  upon  a  n?ighboring  people  by 
inciting  internal  subversion,  supporting  in- 
digenous insurrection,  engaging  in  infiltra- 
tion and  intervening  and  invading  as  neces- 
sary. This  is  the  formula  of  the  Communists' 
celebrated  "wars  of  liberation." 

The  North  Vietnamese  so  far  seem  con- 
vinced th.1t  the  risk  is  endurable  and  the 
price  bearable.  The  United  States  has  inter- 
vened to  make  the  price  unbearatle  and  the 
risk  not  endurable.  The  practical  issue  before 
tl^.e  American  people  Is  simply  whether  the 
costs  of  preventing  such  a  conquest  or  the 
costs  of  acquiescing  in  it  are  greater.  That, 
for  us,  is  the  single,  central  issue  of  the 
conflict. 

Since  the  ascendancy  of  Mao  Tse-tung  it 
has  been  popular  In  the  Communist  world  to 
call  such  conquests  "wars  of  liberation":  in 
the  diplomatic  vernacular  of  any  prior  gen- 
eration, they  would  have  been  identified  as 
ordinary  aggression. 

American  policy  ought  to  proceed  from  de- 
cisions on  what  would  be  likely  to  happen  if 
the  conquest  succeeded  and  what  would  be 
likely  to  happen  if  it  failed.  So  what  would 
happen  if  it  succeeded? 

PROOF    OF    A    THEORY 

To  begin  with  the  broadest  philosophical 
consequences,  it  surely  would  give  an  impe- 
tus throughout  the  Conmaunist  world  to  the 
forces  that  are  persuaded  of  the  efficacy  of 
"wars  of  national  liberation."  Such  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  the  minimal  risks 
and  relatively  low  costs  of  this  kind  of  con- 
quest would  play  into  the  hands  of  every 
doctrinal  Communist  liawk  in  every  unde- 
cided Communist  government,  lending  great 
force  to  the  proponents  of  adventurous  im- 
perialistic policy  In  every  arena  offering  any 
plausible  opportunity  for  such  conquest.  It 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists against  the  Soviet  Communists  and 
It  would  Immeasurably  fortify  the  hard- 
liners in  the  Soviet  regime. 

What  this  would  mean  for  the  United 
States  and  other  non-Communist  states,  no 
one  can  say  in  any  specific  way.  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  it  would  not  mean  a  period 
of  pe.-iceful  coexistence  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  probably  usher  in  decades  of  political 
tumult  and  conflict,  particularly  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  South  America,  and  might  even 
propel  us  into  a  worldwide  thermonuclear 
holocaust  set  off  by  wars  in  even  more  dan- 
gerous area.s  than  Southeast  Asia. 

The  effects  In  Southeast  Asia  of  North 
Vietnam's  success  in  South  Vietnam  are  more 
foreseeable.  It  is  clear  that  the  military 
predicament  of  Laos  would  be  totally  un- 
tenable. It  is  plain  that  Cambodia  could  not 
long  support  an  Independent  role.  Thailand 
certainlv  would  have  to  re-examine  Its  posi- 
tion and  might  have  to  exercise  its  genius  for 
accommodation  with  neighboring  aggressors. 

The  failure  of  United  States  policy  in 
South  Vietnam  would  certainly  prompt  the 
reasonable  conclusion  in  every  government 
in  Asia  that  the  United  States  was  unable  or 
unwilling  to  defend  countries  threatened 
with  this  kind  of  aggression.  It  would  be 
logical  for  many  of  them  to  make  appropriate 
diplomatic  changes. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  American  power  and 
influence  would  be  at  an  end  in  South  Asia. 
This  adverse  consequence  might  be  dimin- 
ished, of  course,  by  a  demonstration  else- 
where (say  in  Thailand)  that  the  United 
States  retained  its  willingness  and  ability  to 
defend  Asian  friends. 

But  to  lay  down  the  gauge  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  pick  it  up  elsewhere  wotild  be  illog- 
ical and  politically  impossible.  And  the  lesson 
of  failure  in  South  Vietnam  might  fataUy 
prejudice    any    subsequent    endeavor    if    It 


were  made.  It   would   be   wise   to   write   o2 
South  Asia  for  the  time  being. 

NATIONALISM   A  FACTOR 

WotUd  this  be  fatal  to  American  Interests? 
Probably  it  would  not  be  fatal,  however  dam- 
aging in  the  immediate  future.  It  is  possible 
to  m.ake  a  tenable  argument  that  the  removal 
of  American  power  from  the  region  would 
not  permanently  put  aU  of  the  area  into  the 
control  of  forces  hostile  to  American  inter- 
ests. 

In  the  fullness  of  time,  forces  of  national- 
Ism  and  regionalism  would  undoubtedly  as- 
sert themselves  In  Asia  and  produce  states 
with  differing  degrees  of  independent  sov- 
ereignty. There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  system  which  has  failed  to  produce 
progress  and  peace  in  China  would  find  it 
easier  to  Impose  peace  and  achieve  progress 
in  an  even  larger  and  less  homogeneous  en- 
vironment involving  the  whole  of  non-Soviet 
Asia. 

Whatever  degree  of  submission  to  com- 
munism might  temporarily  prevail  over  much 
of  Asia,  from  India  to  Japan,  in  the  final 
unrolling  of  history,  reassertlon  of  national 
Impulse  and  local  Interests  could  be  expect- 
ed. India  and  Pakistan  might  surrender  or 
compromise  their  independence  but  a  re- 
sidual passion  for  national  recognition  and 
identity  would  linger  within  the  body  politic, 
"murmuring  in  the  shell  and  waiting  for  the 
tide  to  return  and  flood  it  again." 

LESS    THAN    AN    ECLIPSE 

It  Is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  century 
very  different  from  the  one  hitherto  foreseen 
would  emerge  from  the  triumph  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  humiliation  of  the  United 
States.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  suggest 
that  even  a  United  States  of  vastly  curtailed 
International  Influence  and  power  would 
be  fatally  impaired  or  permanently  dimin- 
ished. 

If  its  affairs  in  this  vastly  altered  world 
were  conducted  with  skill  and  prudence;  if 
its  international  policy  were  realistically  re- 
aligned in  conformity  with  its  diminished 
capacity  to  Influence  events;  If  its  leaders 
accepted  their  Uabllities  philosophically,  if 
Its  people  cheerfully  acknowledged  the  limi- 
tations on  their  power— then  the  nation 
might  go  on,  its  world  role  greatly  changed 
but  not  necessarily  eclipsed  permanently. 

And  if  North  Vietnam's  war  against  South 
Vietnam  fails  and  there  emerges  in  the  South 
a  viable  state  with  a  government  that  is 
reasonably  representative  of  its  people,  will 
that  usher  In  the  millennium?  No.  it  must  be 
said  that  in  fairness  that  it  will  not  do  so. 

The  Philippines  and  Mal.iysia  demonstrated 
that  wars  of  liberation  do  not  always  succeed, 
but  that  did  not  prevent  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  tragedy  In  Indonesia  demonstrated  that 
infiltration"  and  subversion  can  faU  with 
calamitous  consequences,  but  no  one  sup- 
poses that  that  was  the  last  of  Communist 
China's  efforts  to  subvert  and  overthrow 
regimes  friendly  to  it. 

But  if  this  failure  did  not  usher  in  the 
millennium,  it  might  diminish  the  zeal  of 
many  Communist  states  for  this  kind  Ox 
conflict.  There  would  be  fewer  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation"  than  there  would  be  If 
North  Vietnam's  attempt  at  conquest  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  scale  of  the  Vietnam  war  already  has 
demonstrated  that  the  price  tag  on  such  wars 
is  higher  and  the  risk  greater  than  the  hawks 
of  North  Vietnam  must  have  anticipated. 
If  there  occurs  in  Vietnam  a  demonstration 
that  such  wars  involve  an  unendurable  risk 
and  an  unbearable  cost  and  are  not  likely  to 
succeed,  prospects  for  peace  in  the  future 
will  be  increased. 

Peace,  however,  In  any  sense  that  we  have 
enjoyed  it  In  the  past.  Is  not  In  our  future, 
whatever  happens  or  does  not  happen  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  world  has  yet  to  ac- 
complish the  accommodation  between  great 
historical  forces  that  are  at  present  anti- 


pathetic to  each  other  and  that  proceed  on 
paths  that  preclude  any  peaceful  reconcUa- 
tion. 

Statesm.en  in  our  generation,  and  in  gen- 
erationc  immediately  ahead,  will  vindicate 
their  stature  and  make  bold  their  claims  on 
the  grati:ude  of  posterity  if  they  succeed  in 
holding  this  irrepressible  conflict  within  such 
bounds  that  history  in  its  patient  unfolding 
may  subject  the  rigidities  of  doctrine  to  the 
ameliorating  Influences  of  time's  subtle  and 
insidious  solvent. 

In  this  long  and  perilous  Interval,  the 
peoples  who  survive  will  be  those  who  keep 
awake  to  the  disagreeable  fact  of  our  time: 
that  there  are  no  easy  alternatives,  no  pain- 
less choices,  no  magic  palliativeB.  n«  miracles 
that  can  spare  us  the  anguish  of  struggle  or 
guarantee  us  Immunity  to  risk  and  danger. 


ARCHIE  MOORE  SPEAKS  OF  RACIAL 
HYSTERIA 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  In  this 
day  and  age  when  our  newspapers  are 
filled  with  statements  of  hate  and  vitu- 
peration made  by  certain  people  in  this 
country,  it  is  most  refreshing  to  read  a 
statement  such  as  that  recently  made  by 
Archie  Moore.  If  America  had  moi-e  civil 
rights  leaders  like  Archie  Moore,  Jackie 
Robinson,  and  Joe  Louis,  we  could 
achieve  greater  strides  in  helping  to 
solve  the  problems  of  our  minority 
groups.  Unfortunately,  the  rabble-rous- 
ers such  as  Stokel.v  Carmichael  and  Rap 
Brown  ai'e  moi-e  often  quoted  in  the 
newspaper  and  their  statements  incite 
many  of  our  minority  groups  to  irre- 
sponsible actions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
column  by  Jolin  Mooney,  published  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  August  25,  1967. 
I  certainly  subscribe  to  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Moore  when  he  said : 

Granted,  the  Negro  still  has  a  long  way 
to  go  to  gain  a  fair  shake  with  the  white 
man  of  this  country.  But.  believe  me,  if  we 
resort  to  lawlessness,  the  only  thing  we  can 
hope  for  is  civil  war.  untold  bloodshed,  and 
the  end  of  our  dreams. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"Old  Mongoose"  Makes  Sense  AMmsT  Racial 

Htsterla 

(By  John  Mooney) 

Archie  Moore,  one  of  the  great  modern 
fighters  in  his  prime,  liked  to  call  him.self 
"the  old  Mongoose."  an  Inference  that  he 
was  a  bit  smarter  than  the  average  creature 
m  the  fistic  jungle. 

But  since  his  retirement,  the  Mongoose 
has  shown  more  native  intelligence  than  he 
displayed  in  the  ring,  and  tjiat's  quite  an 
achievement. 

Speaking  of  the  racial  situation  recently. 
Archie  was  quoted  In  the  San  Diego  Union 
as  saying: 

"The  devil  Is  at  work  in  America  and  it 
Is  up  to  us  to  drive  him  out.  Snipers  and 
looters,   white   or  black,   deserve   no   mercy. 

"Those  who  would  profit  from  their  broth- 
er's misfortunes  deserve  no  mercy,  and  those 
who  would  set  fellow  Americans  upon  each 
other  deserve  no  mercy. 

"I'll  fight  the  man  who  calls  me  an  'Uncle 
Tom.'  I  have  broken  bread  with  the  heads 
of  state,  chatted  with  presidents  and  traveled 
all  over  the  world. 

"I  was  born  in  a  ghetto,  but  I  refused  to 
stay  there,  I  am  a  Negro,  and  proud  to  be 
one,  I'm  also  an  American,  and  proud  of 
that. 
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"The  young  p>eople  of  today  think  they 
have  a  hard  lot.  They  should  have  been 
around  in  the  30's  when  I  was  coming  up  In 
St.  Louis.  We  had  no  way  to  go.  but  a  lot 
of  us  made  It.  I  became  Ughtheavywelght 
champion  of  the  world. 

"A  neighborhood  kid,  Clark  Terry,  became 
one  of  the  most  famous  Jazz  musicians  In 
the  world.  There  were  doctors,  lawyers  and 
chiefs  who  came  out  of  that  ghetto.  One  of 
the  top  policemen  In  St.  Louis  came  from 
our  neighborhood."  Archie  adds. 

HAD    A    GOAL    TO    SEEK 

The  Old  Mongoose  continued.  "We  made  it 
because  we  had  a  goal,  and  we  were  willing 
to  work  for  It.  Don't  talk  to  me  of  your 
'guaranteed  Income."  Any  fool  knows  that 
this  Is  Insanity.  Do  we  bring  down  those  who 
have  worked  to  get  ahead,  down  to  the  level 
of  those  who  never  gave  a  damn? 

"The  world  owes  nobody— black  or  white — 
a  living  God  helps  the  man  who  helps  him- 
self! 

"Now  then,  don't  get  the  Idea  that  I  didn't 
grow  up  hating  the  Injustices  of  this  world, 
I  am  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  Negro  revolu- 
tion for  the  good  of  mankind. 

"I've  seen  almost  unbelievable  progress 
made  In  the  last  handful  of  years.  Do  we 
want  to  become  wild  beaats  bent  only  on 
revenge,  looting  and  killing  and  laying  Amer- 
ica bare? 

"Hate  Is  bait,  bait  for  the  simple-minded, 

"Sure,  I  despise  the  whites  who  cheated 
me,  but  I  used  that  feeling  to  make  me  ptish 
on.  If  you  listen  to  the  professional  rabble- 
rousers,  adhere  to  this  idea  of  giving  up 
everything  you've  gained  In  order  to  revenge 
yourself  for  the  wrongs  that  were  done  you 
In  the  past — then  you'd  better  watch  your 
neighbor,  because  he'll  be  looting  your  house 
next 

"Law  and  order  is  the  only  edge  we  have. 
No  man  Is  an  Island," 

LONG    WAY    FOR    SHAKE 

Archie  concludes,  "Granted  the  Negro  still 
has  a  long  way  to  go  n  gain  a  fair  shake  with 
the  white  man  of  this  country.  But,  believe 
me.  If  we  resort  to  lawlessness,  the  only  thing 
we  can  hope  for  Is  civil  war,  untold  blood- 
shed, and  the  end  of  our  dreams. 

"We  have  to  have  a  meeting  of  qualified 
men  of  both  races.  Mind  you,  I  said  qualified 
men.  not  some  punk  kid,  ranting  the  catch 
phrases  put  In  his  mouth  by  some  paid  hate- 
monger 

"There  are  forces  In  America  today  bent 
upon  the  destruction  of  America,  your  Amer- 
ica and  mine."  Moore  warns. 

That  Is  plain  talk  and  sensible  talk  from 
a  man  who  has  been  through  the  ropes  many 
times. 

It's  the  kind  of  thinking  WUUe  Price  and 
his  neighbors  In  the  northwest  section  of 
Salt  Lake  City  evidenced  a  week  ago  when 
they  decided  to  do  something  for  themselves 
in  the  way  of  establishing  neighborhood  pride 
and  achievement.  Instead  of  waiting  for 
someone  else  to  do  the  Job 

No  one  ever  gained  acceptance  by  burn- 
ing down  the  neighborhood  or  destroying 
buildings  while  looting,  sniping  and  burning. 

But  few  pyeople  of  Archie's  stature  among 
the  youngsters  of  all  creeds  and  races  have 
said  it  so  well,  and  at  such  an  opportune 
time. 


THE  STRONG  PUBLIC  INTEREST  IN 
ALL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S LIFE 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  we  live  in 
a  complex  society  and  In  trying  times. 
Almost  every  day  there  is  a  flareup  In 
some  part  of  the  world,  or  a  serious  do- 
mestic problem  here  in  this  Nation  which 
needs  attention.  The  man  who  must  face 
up  to  these  problems  every  day  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  As  leader 


of  the  most  powerful  Nation  on  earth,  he 
has  awesome  responsibilities  and,  of 
course,  is  judged  principally  by  his  deci- 
sions on  these  matters  of  national  and 
world  import.  But  we  should  remember 
also  that  the  little  things  are  often  im- 
portant, too — that  the  sum  and  total  of 
many  small  decisions  or  routine  activi- 
ties may  outweigh  a  single  major  action. 
That  is  why  there  is  such  strong  public 
interest  in  all  aspects  of  the  President's 
life, 

I  believe  the  column  by  Hugh  Sidey, 
entitled  "The  Presidency:  Vignettes  of 
Change  Around  the  Mansion,  '  published 
in  the  September  1,  1967.  issue  of  Life 
magazine,  gives  us  new  insights  into  the 
life  of  President  Johnson  and  helps  us 
to  understand  better  his  job  and  his 
ability  to  do  it.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Sidey's  column 
be  p"inted  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Vignettes  or  Change  ARonND  the  Mansion 

Amid  all  the  great  events  which  march 
through  the  White  House,  there  are  also 
small  happenings — things  which  give  the 
place  an  inner  life  that  goes  on  despite  riots, 
war  and  taxes. 

Lyndon  Johnson  turned  59  last  Sunday 
and  suddenly  people  remembered  that  he 
had  lived  there  nearly  four  years  and  In 
that  time  his  hair  had  silvered  and  he  had 
become  a  grandfather,  and  he  could  admit 
with  a  wry  snUle,  "I  can't  run  as  fast  as  when 
I  waa  40." 

On  a  Monday  morning  some  time  ago,  be- 
fore the  President  was  astir,  workmen  en- 
tered his  Oval  Office  In  the  west  wing,  carry- 
ing a  large  portrait  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
It  was  painted  by  Elizabeth  Shoumatoff.  the 
artist  who  was  working  for  F.D.R.  the  day 
he  was  stricken  and  died  In  Warm  Springs, 
Ga,  She  had  offered  the  p>aintlng,  one  of  four 
she  did.  to  the  White  House  collection  and 
Lyndon  Johnson  had  eagerly  accepted  It.  Now 
from  above  the  fireplace  the  workmen  took 
down  the  rosy-cheek  Gilbert  Stuart  of  George 
Washington  which  for  more  than  three  years 
had  oyerlooked  the  work  of  the  36th  Presi- 
dent The  men  gingerly  rehung  the  Washing- 
ton on  the  east  wall  across  the  room  from  the 
hawkish  visage  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Then, 
with  equal  care,  they  hoisted  Franklin  Roose- 
velt up  above  the  mantel.  There  he  Is  now, 
greeting  Johnson  every  morning — L.B.J.'s 
mentor,  his  friend  and  his  only  continuing 
hero.  He  looks  out  beyond  the  Rose  Garden 
toward  the  Mall,  where  the  great  federal 
agencies  are.  It  is  a  reminder  to  the  Presi- 
dent— and  to  anybody  else  who  goes  In — that 
P. DR.  put  a  more  enduring  stamp  on  this 
city   than  any  other  20th  Century  man. 

Another  painting,  this  by  Peter  Hurd,  still 
hangs  only  a  dozen  paces  from  the  President's 
desk  Hurd  w;ls  the  artist  who  did  the  John- 
son portrait  that  L.B.J,  gave  the  back  of  his 
hand  to — "It's  the  ugliest  thing  I  ever  saw," 
he  grami>ed.  The  Hurd  picture  that  hangs 
now  in  the  President's  office.  Eastboitnd  Mail 
Stage,  w.^s  done  in  the  1930s  under  the  WPA 
artists'  project.  At  least  once,  when  he  passed 
it.  the  President  thumped  it  admiringly  and 
.added.  "Peter  Hurd — hasn't  been  worth  a 
damn  since  , ,  ." 

In  the  past  few  months  the  personal  liv- 
ing quarters  of  the  White  House  have  been 
subdued.  Both  the  President's  daughters  are 
now  living  their  own  lives.  Luci  Is  a  wife  and 
mother  in  Austin.  Lynda's  Journalistic  career 
takes  her  away  from  the  White  House  much 
of  the  time.  Johnson  feels  the  difference 
and.  partly  to  take  up  some  of  the  loneli- 
ness, there  Is  a  new  dog  kennel  discreetly 
camouflaged    with    shrubs    near    the    Oval 


Office.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening  the  Presi- 
dent comes  out  on  his  porch  and  claps  and 
Is  answered  at  once  by  the  Joyful  yelps  of 
his  dogs — five  of  them  now.  There  Is  the  old 
faithful  white  collie,  Blanco,  The  famous 
pair  of  beagles — Him  and  Her,  both  de- 
ceased— have  been  replaced  by  four  beagles: 
Freckles  and  her  pup  Dumpling;  Edgar, 
named  for  the  FBI  director:  and  Little  Chap. 
They  noisily  chase  the  tolerant  White  House 
squirrels  while  L.B.J,  roars  at  them,  "Go 
get  'em.  boy."  They  never  do  "get  'em." 

The  President's  continuing  fondness  for 
gadgetry  has  touched  off  some  recent  tech- 
nological Improvements.  Observers  have 
noted  that  the  famous  speaker's  stand,  called 
"Mother"  by  the  resident  White  House  types. 
has  undergone  some  face-lifting,  and  is  more 
impressive  than  ever.  Not  only  does  she  still 
maternally  encase  the  President,  amplify  his 
voice  and  provide  the  light  and  elevation  he 
needs,  she  now  also  Tele-prompts  without 
attracting  attention.  The  old  prompter 
screens  that  used  to  rise  like  periscopes  be- 
fore the  awed  audiences  are  now  hidden  be- 
hind Mother's  new  facade. 

A  few  dajs  ago.  guests  of  the  President 
noted  that  the  black  phone  that  used  to 
hang  from  one  end  of  the  coffee  table  that 
sits  near  his  rocking  chair  had  disappeared. 
They  were  naturally  Intrigued  when  he  de- 
cided to  make  a  call.  He  reached  down  and 
pulled  open  a  book-sized  drawer  in  the  table. 
Inside,  cradled  in  the  wood  of  the  interior, 
was  a  compact  phone,  the  buttons  for  the 
unit  neatly  inlaid  in  the  mahogany. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  White 
House  presB  has  been  taken  off  its  feet.  At 
the  twice-daily  news  briefings,  reporters  used 
to  stand  around  the  press  secretary's  desk, 
shifting  from  foot  to  foot.  George  Christian 
has  Improved  both  their  craving  for  status 
and  the  condition  of  their  arches  by  moving 
them  into  the  elegant  Fish  Room,  so  dubbed 
because  FDR.  kept  tropical  fish  there.  The 
correspondents  now  get  the  news  seated  in 
cushioned  White  House  chairs  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  works  of  such  artists  as 
Frederic  Remington. 

Without  notice,  a  few  weeks  back,  the 
President  called  his  military  aide  into  his 
small  study,  which  is  ju.st  down  the  hall 
from  the  Oval  Office,  and  handed  James 
Cross  the  papers  which  elevated  him  from 
lieutenant  colonel  to  iull  colonel.  Cross,  who 
is  also  the  pilot  of  Air  Force  One.  put  on 
his  birds  and  went  back  to  work  so  silently 
that  not  even  some  of  his  close  friends  im- 
mediately noticed  that  he  was  a  notch  high- 
er. 

Though  the  White  House  officially  insists 
that  L.B.J,  keeps  his  weight  steady,  the 
close  students  of  the  presidential  chins  are 
certain  he  has  lost  a  few  pounds  from  a 
burst  of  religious  dieting.  His  daytime  drinks 
are  iced  tea  and  Frcsca:  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  his  nighttime  drinks,  too. 

Not  loiig  ago  Johnson  noted  a  newspaper 
story  about  a  small  girl  who  had  passed  all 
the  government  physical  fitness  tests  e.\cept 
the  chin-ups:  these  she  could  not  do  because 
she  had  lost  part  of  her  arm  In  an  accident. 
She  could  not  get  her  certificate.  The  Presi- 
dent picked  up  the  phone  and  ordered  the 
Physical  Fitness  Council  to  change  the  rules 
for  handicapped  people,  and  then  he  wrote 
a  tender  letter  to  a  determined  little  heart. 
It  took  a  moment  and  then  the  big  events 
closed  back  In 
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HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  CARRIES  IN- 
TENSIVE STLTDT  OF  POVERTY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
three  young  reporters  on  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  concerned  about  the  poverty 
they  see  in  their  Nation,  went  out  into 
the  slum  areas  of  their  city  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  learn  firsthand  what  the  poverty 
stricken  had  to  say  about  their  situation. 


What  these  people  had  to  say  indicates  a 
plight  that  those  who  have  not  known 
poverv  cannot  imagine,  and  would  never 
have  imagined  to  exist  in  America  in  this 
decade.  Problems  include  rats  in  the 
house,  holes  in  the  roof  that  are  never 
fixed,  f  iTiitless  waits  of  weeks  and  months 
for  improvements  or  exteitnination  of 
pests,  indifference  to  requests  for  medi- 
cal aid  or  police  protection— experiences 
which  most  Americans  never  encounter 
and  do  not  imagine  that  others  en- 
counter. 

Yet  what  reporters  Carlton  Carl.  Jane 
Manning,  and  Susan  Caudill  found  was 
not  bitterness,  not  bland  indifference,  but 
determination  and  drive.  They  found 
that  "with  religious  fervor  they  look  to 
education  as  the  answer,"  and  that  "most 
of  them  seek  to  retain  one  of  their  in- 
alienable rights;  Their  dignity."  They 
found  people  who  worked,  who  tried  to 
support  themselves  and  their  households, 
with  age.  disability,  and  inadequate  edu- 
cation handicapping  them. 

Tliis  striking  article,  "Houston's  Poor: 
Their  Plights  and  Their  Hopes,"  provides 
a  view  of  the  poverty  stricken  which  few- 
Americans,  even  those  vitally  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  poverty,  ever  en- 
counter directly.  I  think  that  all  of  us  as 
Americans  could  profit  from  the  insights 
of  these  reporters,  who  set  out  to  learn 
exactly  what  poverty  is.  and  who  found 
it  an  "uncomfortable  and  soul-depressing 
task,"  I  commend  them  highly  for  their 
work,  and  for  an  excellent  and  needed 
report, 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  published  in  the 
Sunday,  September  10,  Houston  Chroni- 
cle, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Houston's  Poor:   Their  Plights  and  Thehi 

Hopes 

(By  Carlton  Carl,  Jane  Manning 

and  Susan  CaudlU) 

A  study  of  poverty  is  an  uncomfortable 
and  soul-depressing  task. 

The  very  word  Itself  connotes  want,  depri- 
vation and  misery  of  body  and  spirit. 

Any  pretense  at  complete  objectivity  is 
follv.  The  mind's  eye  records  too  well  the 
obvious  ill-fed  and  ill-clothed  child,  the 
black  roach  crawling  across  a  plaster-cracked 
ceiling,  the  rats  squealing  in  an  attic, 

A  team  of  Chronicle  reporters  recently 
visited  four  slum  areas  of  the  city  and  talked 
to  60  residents  to  determine  who  the  people 
are  and  their  plights  and  their  hopes 

The  Negro  areas  surveyed  were  parts  of  the 
Bottom,  off  Clinton  in  the  Fifth  Ward,  and 
a  block  of  shotgun  houses  bounded  by 
Medina,   Sycamore,   Hockley    and   Fennell. 

LATIN,    WHrrE    POOR 

Latin  American  and  other  white  poor  were 
interviewed  at  a  one-story  apartment  in  the 
900  block  of  Medina  off  Broadway.  Other 
Latin  poor  were  interviewed  at  Canal  Courts 
in  the  700  block  of  Medina  near  Jensen  and 
Navigation. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  heads  of  households 
are  unemployed.  Age  and  physical  disabili- 
ties account  for  most  of  the  unemployment. 

Only  six  receive  any  welfare  assistance, 
but  a  dozen  get  Social  Security,  veteran's 
disability  or  retirement  benefits. 

The  average  income,  from  all  sources,  is 
848  a  week,  of  which  about  $10  a  week  goes 
for  rent  and  $20  for  food. 

The  average  is  five  children  in  each  family. 


Two  household  heads  have  high  school 
diplomas.    A    fifth    grade    education    is    the 

norm, 

MAjoarrY  dbopoitts 

The  majorltv  are  dropouts,  not  from  lack 
of  interest  or  'poor  grades,  but  because  they 
had  to  go  to  work  to  help  support  their 
families. 

All  58  dropouts  said  they  regret  their 
lack  of  education.  Their  lot  in  life  today 
would  be  better  had  they  finished  high 
school. 

A  majority  came  to  Houston  from  small 
Texas  and  Louisiana  towns  m  search  of  better 
opportunities.  Twelve  of  the  adults  have 
lived  here,  generally  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood all  their  lives. 

Five  own  cars.  The  others  ride  the  bus  or 
walk  to  work,  to  stores  and  to  the  charity 
hospital. 

Those  employed  hope  for  better  Jobs.  The 
unemploved  simply  seek  work. 

The  virtual  futility  is  best  expressed  by 
Willie  Spears.  41,  of  1207  Schwartz.  "I  have 
seizures  all  the  time.  Nobody  will  hire  me. 
But  I'm  looking." 

Mrs.  Emma  Adams,  69,  an  unemployed 
cook  of  3408  Melva,  lor  five  years,  has  been 
a  weUare  statistic  because  of  her  age  and 
arthritis.  "If  I  could  work.  I  would,"  she 
said. 

it   tou   are   yOtTNG 

Listen  to  Lawrence  Branch.  63  and  one- 
legged:  "It's  no  problem  getting  a  Job  If 
you're  young.  But  that  doesn't  do  anything 
forme." 

For  the  poor,  their  problems  are  not  racial 
or  class-based.  They  are  their  own  immedi- 
ate problems. 

Many  say  they  would  prefer  to  help  them- 
selves rather  than  accept  aid  that  might 
benefit  those  less  fortunate. 

Mrs  Jane  Dixon,  a  mother  of  six.  said, 
•■It's  not  fair  to  bring  all  these  children 
into  the  world  and  then  ask  for  help.  Others 
need  it  more." 

Her  husband  drives  an  ice  cream  truck. 
He  averages  $40  a  week,  of  which  more  than 
$30  goes  for  rent  and  groceries.  This  family 
of  eight  lives  in  two  rooms  and  shares  one 

ODell  Edwards,  49,  a  factory  worker,  said, 
•■I  don't  want  to  ask  the  government  for 
money.  I'm  a  disabled  veteran  but  I  can 
work." Besides.  I  like  to  pay  my  own  bills." 

Mrs.  WlUene  Cantrell,  who  lives  with  her 
husband  and  five  children  in  a  two-room 
apartment  in  the  900  block  of  Medina,  said: 
"We're  down  and  out  but  we'll  make  it.  I'll 
take  charity  from  anybody,  though,  if  It 
feeds  the  children." 

Joyce  Johnson.  48,  a  naUve  of  the  Bottom, 
works  as  a  maid. 

"I've  never  taken  any  charity  from  any- 
one," she  said,  "and  I  liope  I  never  have  to. 
But  if  I  have  to  steal  to  feed  my  children 
and  send  them  to  school,  I  will," 

ROPE    FOB    RAINBOW 

Most  have  resigned  themselves  to  their 
lots  In  life  but  they  hope  for  rainbows  for 
their  children. 

With  religious  fervor  they  look  to  educa- 
tion as  the  answer, 

Isaac  Jones,  77,  of  1146  Callas.  a  resident 
of  the  Bottom  56  years,  has  no  intentions  of 
moving  from  his  environment. 

Five  of  his  16  children  slipped  through  a 
hole  In  the  Fifth  Ward  poverty  pocket.  Those 
five  attended  college  and  earned  master's  de- 
grees. Three  are  now  teachers. 

As  for  police  protection,  Alfred  Block,  59. 
who  lives  in  a  little  open-air  shack  at  100 
Fennell  and  makes  $3  a  week  collecting 
bottles  and  junk,  voices  a  common  com- 
plaint: 

"One  night  some  boys  were  throwing  rocks 
at  me  and  my  house.  I  called  the  police  three 
times  but  they  never  showed  up, 

"The  police  Just  won't  bother  with  any 
place  that's  a  little  out  of  the  way.  If  some- 


body with  money  and  a  nice  house  complains, 
thev  Jump." 

Mrs.  Sandra  Jones,  a  resident  of  the  Bot- 
tom, recalls  when  one  of  her  eight  children 
became  111. 

She  arrived  at  Ben  Taub  with  her  child  at 

10  a.m. 

"They  didn't  even  look  at  my  daughter 
till  10  p.m. — 12  hours  later,"  Mrs.  Jones  said. 

"It  wasn't  that  they  didn't  have  enough 
personnel.  Half  the  atten,-ants  were  stand- 
ing in  a  back  room  smoking  clgorets." 

GRIE^'ANCES    ENDLESS 

Their  grievances.  In  reality,  are  endless. 
The  lot  of  the  poor  has  been  and  always  will 
be  a  want  for  the  basic  necessities.  They 
dont  expect  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 
Most  of  them  seek  to  retain  one  of  their  in- 
alienable rights:  Tlielr  dignity, 

Mrs,  Zelma  Freeman,  65.  lives  with  her 
husband  and  son  at  3108  Baron,  "I'm  too  old 
to  expect  a  change  for  myself,"  she  said.  "I 
Just  hope  the  young  kids,  my  grandchildren 
and  other  people's  children,  will  have  a  bet- 
ter life," 

Mrs,  Johnson  looks  for  her  children  to 
escape  the  chains  of  poverty  through  educa- 
tion, 

"I  haven't  made  anything  of  my  life  and 
it's  my  fault,"  she  said,  "I  didn't  get  an  edu- 
cation. No  matter  what  happens,  if  I  can 
afford  It.  my  children  will  finish  school  and 
go  to  college," 

aurr  jith  grade 

Jene  Gomez,  17,  who  helps  support  his 
mother  and  five  brothers  and  sisters  by  work- 
ing at  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital,  quit 
scJiool  in  the  nth  grade  to  go  to  work, 

"I  wish  I  had  finished  school  and  someday 
I  may.  But  right  now  I'd  Just  like  to  be  any- 
thing better  than  I  am."  he  said. 

Two  of  Mrs.  Effle  Perkins'  10  children  are 
the  v^'age  earners  In  the  family. 

Carla  Evans,  21,  said  "The  older  generation 
is  satisfied.  But  they've  already  lived  out 
their  lives.  Whites  and  people  with  money 
still  have  the  edge  everywhere." 

For  all  but  a  few  the  federal  War  on  Poverty 
Is  no  more  than  a  slogan. 

DISTANT   IN    ETFECT 

It  is  as  distant  In  effect  as  the  ClvU  War 
is  in  time. 

One  Latin  vouth  said:  "Some  poor  people 
are  being  helped  by  the  poverty  program  But 
the  very  poor  are  not.  They  say  they  want 
to  get  jobs  for  unemployed  kids,  but  they 
onlv  give  them  to  people  with  experience." 

None  of  the  60  interviewed  condonee 
violence  as  a  means  of  changing  the  lot  of  the 
poor  or  of  minority  groups  in  general. 

However,  they  have  their  specific  griev- 
ances: Indifferent  landlords,  rats  and  mos- 
quitoes  in   weed-choked   lots   and   stagnant 

pools 

The  complaints  don't  end  there  Polluted 
air  from  the  Ship  Channel  industries,  poor 
police  protection,  apathy  of  personnel  at  the 
county  charity  hospitals  toward  the  poor,  and 
lack  o'f  work  for  those  who  need  it  most. 

Mrs.  Perkins  didn't  get  through  the  first 

grade.  . 

"As  soon  as  we  were  old  enough,  "we  went 
into  the  fields  to  work."  she  said. 

■I  wish  now  I  had  been  able  to  go  through 
school.  But  things  are  going  to  be  different 
for  my  children.  I  am  going  to  see  to  it  that 
the  ones  still  In  school  get  good  educations," 

Pride  is  no  stranger  in  the  slums.  Evidence 
of  pride  is  seen  in  a  clean  house,  a  steaoy 
Job.  in  children  doing  well  in  school,  in  a 
small  flower  garden. 

All  say  discrimination  still  exists  In  Hous- 
ton, both  racial  and  economic. 

Few  of  the  voung  are  angry  or  Impatient, 
but  most  are  concerned  vrtth  their  own 
situation. 

A  resident  on  Sycamore,  two  blocks  from 
Buffalo  Bayou,  said: 

"I    called    the    Health    Department    four 
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times  about  the  weeds  eund  the  rats  and  the 
godawful  smells.  Finally  I  went  to  City  Hall 
four  months  later.  They  didn't  even  have  my 
complaint  on  file." 

A  Latin  American  boy  who  lives  In  Canal 
Courts,  near  Navigation  and  Jensen,  says  ol 
the  pollution  In  his  area: 

"We  wake  up  sick  at  our  stomachs." 

Canal  Courts  are  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  Industrial  plants.  Buffalo  Bayou  Is  a  block 
away. 

"Rats?"  asks  Mrs.  Rosa  Wade,  67.  of  205 
Medina.  "Why  there  were  a  couple  of  rats  as 
big  as  rabbits  wrestling  under  the  TV  last 
night  Just  having  a  ball." 

She  said  she  has  complained  to  her  land- 
lord and  the  city  about  the  rats  and  mos- 
quitoes. Nothing  has  been  done,  she  said. 

The  homes  of  Houston's  poor  rent  from  $6 
to  Jlo  a  week. 

Landlords  maintain  they  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  Improve  living  conditions  for  their 
tenants. 

"Tenants  never  complain  about  not  having 
hot  water."  said  Mrs.  Hannah  Davis,  owner 
of  a  row  of  houses  on  Baron  St.  In  tha 
Bottom. 

ONE    DOLIJIR    MORE    RENT 

"If  anyone  does  complain.  I  will  be  glad  to 
get  it  for  them.  Of  course  they  will  have  to 
pay  a  dollar  more  rent  each  week. 

"They  have  to  do  their  own  extermination 
work.  I  do  all  I  can  for  them,  but  I  have  to 
make  a  living  too." 

Dr.  Paul  us  Hofhelnz,  a  dentist,  owns  Canal 
Courts  on  Middle  St. 

"I  have  gotten  no  complaints  about  rats 
in  my  courts."  he  said. 

The  courts  are  managed  by  Mrs.  Henry 
OUvares.  She  says  residents  of  the  courts 
complain  to  her  about  rats,  but  she  does  not 
tell  Dr  Hofhelnz. 

John  L.  Malda  owns  a  row  of  houses  on 
Medina  St. 

His  tenants  complain  about  holes  In  their 
flo<3rs  and  rats.  They  also  say  the  houses  need 
painting. 

Malda  says  he  sends  maintenance  men 
three  times  a  wee!:  to  make  needed  repairs. 


A  FREE  ASIA 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  peoples 
of  Asia  have  hved  throu,?h  a  perilous  pe- 
riod in  recent  years.  Prior  to  World  War 
n,  colonialism  kept  Asians  from  exercis- 
ing .self-government.  With  the  ad'.ent  of 
World  War  n  the  area  was  in  turmoil. 
and  following  that  conflict  Communists 
seized  power  in  China,  and  attempted  to 
do  so  in  Korea.  Malaya,  Indonesia,  and 
now  in  Vietnam. 

Communist  efforts  in  these  countries, 
however,  have  failed.  They  have  failed 
precisely  because  the  people  of  Asia  have 
come  to  understand  that  freedom  and 
self-determination  can  only  come  when 
communism  is  defeated. 

In  Malaya,  the  British  assisted  in  the 
defeat  of  communism.  In  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam our  own  Armed  Forces,  together 
with  those  of  such  nations  as  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Greece,  and  Turkey  have 
assisted  in  repelling  aggre.ssion.  In  Indo- 
nesia, the  Indonesian  people  themselves 
rose  up  against  the  native  Communists 
who  attempted  to  subvert  their  govern- 
ment. 

We  are  facing  the  dawn  of  a  new  day 
of  freedom  for  Asia.  At  the  first  minis- 
terial meeting  for  Asian  and  Pacific  co- 
operation held  in  Seoul,  Korea,  on  June 
14,  1966,  Thailand's  Foreign  Minister,  Mr. 
Thanat  Khoman,  who  is  widely  recog- 
nized as  one  of  free  Asia's  foremost 
statesmen,  spoke  of  the  coming  era  of  a 
free  Asia.  He  said: 


Ours  will  be  a  society  where  ireedom  shall 
prevail,  a  freedom  tnat  will  be  enjoyed  not 
by  one,  not  by  a  few,  but  by  all,  freedom  for 
the  individual,  freedom  within  the  family  as 
well  as  witnln  the  national  community.  It 
will  be  a  freedom  from  the  dictatorial  and 
tyrannical  domination  by  a  class  composed 
of  a  privileged  few  who  usurp  the  authority 
of  the  populace. 

Mr.  Khoman  said  that  the  countries  of 
free  Asia  have  nothing  to  hide,  unlike 
Communist  states.  He  noted  that— 

Only  where  terrestrial  edens  are  claimed  to 
exist,  high  walls  have  to  be  built  and  armed 
patrols  accompanied  by  police  dogs  have  to 
be  used  to  prevent  the  people  within  from 
escaping  their  unwanted  paradises. 

He  said  that  his  desire  "is  to  see  those 
barriers  and  obstacles  which  divide  and 
separate  people  of  this  world  crumble 
down  to  make  way  for  free  exchange  and 
contact  between  them  for  the  sake  of  bet- 
ter understanding  and  good  will." 

Mr.  Khoman's  is  a  voice  of  the  new 
Asia,  an  Asia  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, one  which  is  unwilling  to  see  its 
freedom  invaded  and  trampled  upon  by 
others. 

To  share  Mr.  Khoman's  speech  with 
Senators.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recosd,  as  follows: 
Foreign  Minister's  Statement  at  the  First 

Ministerial  Meeting  for  Asian  and  Pacific 

co-opebation 
(Delivered  in  Seoul  by  Mr.  Thanat  Khoman, 

leader  of  the  Thai  delegation,  on  June  14, 

1966) 

We  are  gratified  and  grateful  that  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  has 
agreed  to  be  host  to  this  historic  conXerence 
and  has  generously  extended  to  us  all  a  warm 
and  cordial  hospitality.  For  few  places  In 
Asia  can  be  as  symbolic  as  Seoul,  the  capital 
city  of  Korea,  of  the  deep  yearnings  and  de- 
sire of  the  Asian  peoples  to  be  free  and  to 
remain  the  master  of  their  own  destiny  as 
of  their  willingness  to  lay  down  even  their 
lives  In  fulfillment  of  their  aspirations.  The 
Republic  of  Korea  also  evokes  the  joint  de- 
termination of  many  free  peoples,  near  and 
far.  to  help  those  grievous  sacrifices,  to  en- 
sure that  free  men  and  women  fhall  survive 
as  decent  human  beings,  capable  of  leading 
the  life  of  their  choice  and  engaging  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  own  happiness.  This  has  been 
the  meaning  of  the  past.  This  still  remains 
an  Inspiration  for  many  of  us  whose  free 
existence  Is  overshadowed  by  lurking  dan- 
gers and  threatened  by  the  insatiable  appe- 
tites for  power,  for  expansion  and  domina- 
tion. 

However,  we  do  not  come  here  today  to 
save  Korea  from  aggression.  For  the  existence 
of  the  Korean  nation,  thanks  to  Its  dedicated 
leaders  is  now  secure  and,  through  the  sacri- 
fices and  the  hard  work  of  Its  people,  It  Is 
moving  along  toward  progress  and  prosperity. 

Neither  do  we  come  here  to  band  ourselves 
against  any  people  or  nation.  And  whatever 
those  who  have  ill  design  against  our  free- 
dom and  Independence  may  say  to  cover  up 
their  nefarious  Intentions,  we  are  not  plan- 
ning to  set  up  any  new  military  grouping 
or  alliance.  Our  defense  Is  already  sufHciently 
secure  and  because  of  our  Inherent  strength 
we  need  no  new  arrangements  to  strengthen 
that  purpose.  If.  however,  there  were  to  be 
.any  alliance.  It  could  only  be  an  alliance 
against  poverty  and  deprivation  of  freedom, 
or  more  positively  an  alliance  for  the  ad- 
vancement and  prosperity  of  our  peoples 

Rather  we  come  here  as  free  men  and 
women,  as  people  endowed  with  an  immense 
fund  of  goodwill   and  friendly  dlsp)osltlons, 


bearing  malice  to  none,  and  willing  to  go 
more  than  halx  way  to  shake  the  hands  of 
honest  and  sincere  friendship  which  may  be 
extended  to  us. 

Such  being  the  ca^e.  we  do  not  contem- 
plate to  erect  new  barriers  to  surround  our 
peoples  and  isolate  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  has  never  been  our  habit  to  build 
walls  and  curtains  to  enclose  and  surround 
and  separate  people  so  as  to  pre\ent  their 
contacts  with  the  outside  world.  We  do  not 
therefore  Intend  to  adopt  that  deplorable 
human  tendency  which  Is  being  presently 
followed  only  by  a  few  nations. 

Our  purpose  in  coming  together  may  be 
difficult  for  some  to  understand,  especially 
those  who  are  bent  upon  suppressing  their 
own  people  as  well  as  others.  But  to  us  it  Is 
simple  and  n.'  tural.  We  seek  only  to  fulfil  our 
mission  and  our  human  urge.  As  human  be- 
ings we  have  been  created  to  be  together,  to 
work  and  live  together  rather  than  be  en- 
closed and  separated.  What  we  aim  therefore 
Is  to  meet  and  work  together  for  our  common 
good,  to  help  one  another  attain  better  liv- 
ing conditions  and  move  along  the  path  of 
peace  and  progress. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that  and  we  make  no 
secret  of  what  we  are  doing  and  are  going 
to  do  during  the  next  few  days  or  in  the 
future.  Our  objective  Is  therefore  decidedly 
positive:  we  want  to  achieve  a  betterment  in 
our  present  and  future  life  and  want  to  do 
it  through  mutual  efforts  and  mutual  co- 
operation. We  are  not  necessarily  anti-Com- 
munist, or.  for  that  matter,  anti-North  Korea 
or  anti-North  Viei-Nam  In  the  way  of  cer- 
tain nations  being  anti-freedom.  We  do  not 
have  to  be  nor  do  we  want  to  be.  We  find 
the  nc-gatlve  approach  utterly  useless,  pur- 
pKDseless  and  senseless.  If  we  are  against  any- 
thing, we  admittedly  me  opposed  to  aggres- 
sion as  well  as  totalitarianism.  Indeed,  even 
some  of  these  people  may  have  threatened 
Thailand  with  war  and  destruction,  we  know 
that  they  aciu.illy  live  in  dire  predicament, 
suffering  from  want  and  penury  as  well  ss 
from  oppression.  If  arythlng.  we  would  like 
to  lighten  their  hardship  and  ordeal.  If  pos- 
sible, we  would  even  like  them  to  Join  us  in 
constructive  efforts  to  build  a  more  decent 
and  a  happier  world  to  live  in.  free  from 
ravages  of  war.  from  the  sufferings  from 
starvation  and  disease. 

For  rll  of  us  representing  many  scores  of 
millions  of  people,  our  purpose  in  being 
here  is  primarily  to  Join  together  In  a  com- 
mon endeavour  to  examine  the  problems 
with  which  our  nations  individually  and  our 
region  as  whole  are  confronted,  and  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  to  seek  ways  and 
means  of  resolving  them  to  our  mutual 
advantage  and  benefit.  Wliat  then  fire  these 
problems  and  how  can  we  hope  to  find  ade- 
quate solutions  to  them?  Many  may  agree 
that  the  first  and  foremost  unsatisfactory 
situation  wWch  they  have  been  facl.ig  for  a 
long  time  is  the  lack  of  purposeful  conticts 
and  co-operation.  This  miy  be  due  partly  to  a 
legacy  of  the  past  by  the  bygone  western 
colonialism  which  comnartmented  Asia  into 
secluded  areas  and  channeled  their  overseas 
possessions  exclusively  to  their  metropolitan 
headquarters.  Nowadays,  although  that  kind 
of  colonialism  has  practically  receded,  a  new 
form  of  colonialism,  the  communist  brand 
of  It  which  has  emerged,  tried  to  step  into 
the  shoes  of  the  earlier  colonial  regimes  and 
to  perpetuate  to  i*s  advantage  the  Isolation 
and  seclusion  of  the  past,  hoping  thereby  to 
weaken  the  unconnectlng  elements  and  to 
Impose  its  influence  and  control  through  a 
system  of  divide  and  rule.  The  protagonists 
of  this  system  also  shut  in  their  own  people 
within  their  natioiial  enclosures,  not  allow- 
ing them  to  have  contacts  with  the  outside 
for  fear  that  the  air  of  freedom  and  the  light 
of  truth  will  disintegrate  their  internal  op- 
pressive rule. 

This  represents,  in  our  opinion,  the  most 
frightful  and  odious  scourge  of  our  time,  the 
end  of  which  we  should  hope  to  bring  about 
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as  shortly  as  possible.  As  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, we  would  like  to  see  a  world  vmdl- 
vlded  bv  walls,  curtain  or  barbed  wire  fences, 
a   world    in    which   all    the   peoples   of    this 
planet  can  freely  move  about,  meet  one  an- 
other and  get  to"  know  another  as  they  wish. 
In  our  c;ise.   our   nations   have   nothing   to 
hide  and  our  countries  are  open  for  all  to 
come  and  see  with  their  own  eyss.  Nor  do  we 
wish  to  contain  our  people  and  compel  them 
vo  stay  within   our  boundaries.  We  do   not 
claim  to  have   succeeded   in   building  para- 
dises on  this  earth,  therefore  our  people  are 
free  to  leave  their  land  any  time  they  want. 
Only  when   terrestrial   edens  are  claimed  to 
exist,  high  walls  have  to  be  built  and  armed 
patrol  accompanied  by  police  dogs   have  to 
be  used  to  prevent  the  people  within  from 
escaping  from  their  unwanted  paradises.  Our 
desire  therefore  is  to  see  those  barriers  and 
obstacles  which  divide  and  separate  people 
of  this  world  crumble  down  to  make  way  for 
free  exchange  and  contact  between  them  for 
the  sake  of  better  understanding  and  good- 
will. Our  objective  therefore  Is  to  substitute 
mutual   contacts   and   co-operation   for   the 
oppre.ssive  measures  of  separation  and  Isola- 
tion. Once   these  barriers   are  removed  and 
people  can  come  into  contact  with  one  an- 
other more  freely.  It  is  our  a:m  that  the  re- 
lationship    between     peoples     and     nations 
should  be  based,  not  on  ideas  of  overlordshlp 
and  domination  as  presently  advocated  and 
practised   by  certain  countries  and   govern- 
ments, but  on  partnership  and  co-operation 
which   will   bring  more   benefit    to   all   con- 
cerned. The  democratization  of  international 
relations  will  be  more  conducive  to  peace  and 
harmony  than  other  concepts  based  on  in- 
equality  between   nations.   Furthermore,   as 
most  of  the  people  In  the  world  aspire   to 
have  peace,  we  should  dedicate  our  efforts  to 
eliminate  the  obstacles  to  world  peace  and 
t.'-.reats  and  dangers  thereto  which  at  pres- 
ent stem  from  wars  of  conquest,  of  which 
the  so-called  wars  of  national  liberation  rep- 
resent  the    most    frequent   applications.    In 
our  part  of   the   world   and   particularly   in 
South    Vlet-Nam    certain    predatory    powers 
believe  that  by  camouflaging  their  lust  for 
power  and  domination   under   the  cover  of 
national    liberation,    they    hope    to    delude 
world  public  opinion  that  they  are  perform- 
ing meritorious  acts  rather  than  merely  seek- 
ing the  enslavement  of  others.  But  the  re- 
action of  both  the  actual  and  potential  vic- 
tims has  been  strong  and  unequivocal.  They 
simply  refuse  to  submit  to  these  voracious 
attempts  to  devour  them  and  many  have  put 
up  a  stiff  resistance.  Others  realizing  the  Im- 
minence of  similar  dangers  hastily  reject  the 
would-be  aggressors  out  of  their  midst.  As 
a  consequence,   the  prospects  of  peace  and 
stability  in  the  South-East  A.M;m  region  have 
significantly  improved,  while  the  expansion- 
ist forces  have  suffered  serious  setbacks. 

This  in  brief  Is  our  sketch  of  a  soc-ety  of 
.'Vslan  and  Pacific  nations  which  we  hope  will 
spring  Into  existence  in  the  not  too  distant 
a  future.  Ours  will  be  a  society  where  free- 
dom shall  prevail,  a  freedom  that  will  be  en- 
Joyed  not  bv  one,  not  by  a  few.  but  by  all, 
freedom  for"  the  individual,  freedom  wltMn 
the  family  as  well  as  within  the  national 
communitv.  It  will  be  a  freedom  from  the 
dictatorial"  and  tyrannical  domination  by  a 
class  composed  of  a  privileged  few  who  usurp 
the  authority  of  the  populace. 

It  wiU  also  be  a  society  characterized  by 
progressive  evolution,  not  by  stagnant  im- 
mutability or  by  revolutionary  jolts  in  which 
the  lower  passions  of  men  are  let  loose.  The 
adjustmsnts  which  are  brought  about  will 
represent  the  Interests  of  the  majority,  not 
those  of  the  ambitious  few  who  seek  to  domi- 
nate and  exploit  others.  Finally,  It  will  be  a 
society  where  abundance  and  plenty  will 
reign,  not  an  egalitarian  society  where 
poverty  is  equalized,  where  all  stomachs  are 
equally  empty,  where  the  pangs  of  hunger 
beat  at  the  same  rhythm  and  the  walls  of 
sufferings  and  misery  rise  from  every  corner. 


Through  mutual  co-operation  and  concerted 
efforts,  v;e  know  we  can  bring  still  greater 
happiness  and  well-being  to  all  our  peoples 
and  provided  we  succeed  in  learning  to  work 
closely  together,  the  future  bears  encourag- 
ing promise. 

These  are  our  objectives,  our  aims  and 
our  methods.  Those  who  also  share  our  be- 
lief in  co-operation  for  the  mutual  good  of 
all.  for  progress  and  plenty  in  freedom  and  in 
peace,  for  confident  partnersliip  rather  than 
domination,  have  nothing  to  ie^T  from  us. 
In  the  same  way  as  we  are  by  no  means  awed 
by  their  professed  aggressive  miUtancy.  For 
our  strength  lies  in  our  dedication  to  peace 
with  freedom  and  progress  and  we  know- 
that  the  peace  and  freedom  loving  peoples 
of  the  world  stand  with  us. 

To  Korea  we  came  with  the  determination 
to  learn  to  live  together  and  work  together 
for  our  own  good,  to  depend  primarily  on 
ourselves  who  belong  to  the  same  region 
rather  than  on  others  who  are  further  away 
and  to  forge  a  newly  born  solidarity  which 
Is  directed  against  no  one  but  only  at  one 
objective — increasing  the  welfare  of  our 
nations  in  the  Asian  and  Pacific  area.  It  Is 
our  hope  that  after  the  few  days  we  shall 
have  spent  In  this  beautiful  and  noble 
country,  we  shall  succeed  In  laying  down  the 
basis  for  continuing  further  our  Joint  efforts 
in  many  areas  of  human  endeavour,  particu- 
larly the  economic,  social,  technical  and  cul- 
tural fields  In  which  well  concerted  and  co- 
ordinated actions  will  bring  more  beneficial 
results  than  we  have  ever  been  accustomed 
to  expect  in  the  past.  Later  on.  as  this  his- 
toric conference  draws  to  an  end.  new  hopes 
may  rise  over  the  horizon  for  a  more  pro- 
gressive and  more  beneficial  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Society  where  our  peoples  shall,  through 
close  and  effective  co-operation,  live  in 
peace,  in  freedom  and  prosperity. 


The  child,  a  nine-year-old  girl,  had  been 
making  good  progress  in  the  basic  track  at 
Tyler  Elementary  School.  'Now  she's  In  a 
regular  third  grade  class,"  said  the  mother, 
"and  she  comes  home  crying,  telling  me  she 
can't  understand  the  lessons.  Her  reading 
Isn't  as  good  as  It  was  last  year." 

Well,  this  and  other  deplorable  byproducts 
of  the  Wright  decision  doubtless  will  be 
straightened  out  In  due  course.  But  the 
essential  conclusion  remains;  A  Federal 
Judge  is  no  more  qualified  to  undertake  a 
whip-cracking  approach  to  the  dictation  of 
educational  policy  than  would  a  professional 
educator  be  qualified  to  serve  on  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals. 


SECOND  WRIGHT  BONER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  IMr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  titled  "Second 
Wright  Boner."  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington.  D.C.,  Evening  Star  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

SECOND  Wright  Boicer 

Earlier  this  month  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright 
modified  his  original  school  decree  to  permit 
some  255  District  youngsters  to  continue  this 
fall  In  schools  they  had  already  been  attend- 
ing. This  was  done  after  Judge  Wright  had 
belatedly  become  aware  that  his  original 
ruling  would  work  an  unconscionable  and 
senseless  hardship  In  the  case  of  those  chil- 
dren, most  of  whom  are  Negroes. 

District  school  officials  now  are  trying  to 
decide  what  to  do  about  a  second  unfortu- 
nate and  probably  unforeseen  consequence 
of  the  Wright  ruling. 

Judge  Wright,  with  some  splendid  rhetori- 
cal flourishes,  ordered  the  abandonment  of 
the  track  system  on  the  ground  that  It  dis- 
criminated against  "lower  class  and  Negro 
students."  It  turns  out.  however,  that  there 
were  some  5,000  "educable  retarded"  chil- 
dren, most  of  them  colored.  In  the  "special 
academic"  or  basic  track.  With  the  track 
system  judicially  banned,  some  other  ar- 
rangement for  grouping  these  retarded 
children  must  be  devised  unless  they  are  to 
become  educational  casu.alties  of  the  Wright 
decree  and  of  Its  Interpretation  by  school 
ofBclf.ls. 

As  a  temporary  measure  the  educable  re- 
tarded children  have  been  placed  in  regular 
classes,  where  they  stand  little  If  any  chance 
of  keeping  up.  An  article  by  William  Rasp- 
berry In  The  Washington  Post  told  of  the 
unhappy  experience  of  one  mother  and  child. 


GEORGE    B.    G.^LLOWAY:    A    DEDI- 
CATED PUBLIC  SERV-ANT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  2,  a  memorial  service  was  held  at 
the  Cosmos  Club  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr. 
George  B.  Galloway.  During  this  sen- 
ice,  several  distinguished  speakers  ad- 
dressed a  large  assembly  who  had  gath- 
ered to  pay  their  respects  to  the  niemorj' 
of  this  fine  gentleman  and  eminent 
scholar.  The  theme  of  these  addresses 
was  'Dr.  George  B.  Galloway:  His  Con- 
tributions to  Government  at  the  Local, 
National,  and  International  Levels." 

The  heartfelt  words  of  admiration  and 
praise  for  Dr.  Galloway  were  among  the 
finest  tributes  I  have  ever  heard  paid  to 
the  life  and  work  of  any  man.  Tliey  were 
altogether  fitting,  as  Dr.  Galloway  was 
nationally  and  internationally  recog- 
ni2ed  as  one  of  this  Nation's  foremost 
political  scientists  and  as  one  of  its  most 
preeminent  authorities  on  the  historj- 
and  functioning  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  He 
was  also  one  cf  its  most  highly  dedicated 
public  servants.  His  primai-j-  goal  in  Ufa 
was  to  make  a  profound  and  lasting  con- 
tribution to  the  strengthening,  improve- 
ment, and  preservation  of  American  de- 
mocracy, in  which  he  fervently  believed, 
throuprh  the  application  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  American  po- 
litical processes.  In  this  he  succeeded 
admirably,  far  beyond  the  measure  of 
most  men  who  try  as  individuals  to  in- 
fluence the  affairs  and  institutions  of 
their  times. 

I  am  happy  to  record  my  personal  in- 
debtedness to  George  Galloway.  He  was 
my  friend,  and  I  was  the  beneficiary  of 
his  Txlsdom.  His  suggestions,  his  counsel, 
his  analy.ses  of  current  trends  and  of 
past  and  prospective  events  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  his  thoughts  on  pending  leg- 
islation were  always  helpful.  His  life  and 
career  were  intimately  associated  with 
the  Congress.  He  was  an  integral  part 
of  its  work.  His  death  was  untimely,  and 
he  will  be  sorely  missed.  I  think  I  can 
sav  this  in  behalf  of  aU  Senators  who 
had  the  benefit  of  association  with  him, 
and  of  still  others  who  derived  inspira- 
tion and  enlightenment  from  his  writ- 
ings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  elo- 
quent tributes  paid  to  Dr.  Galloway  at 
his  memorial  service  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  order  that  his  contribution  to 
the  legislative  process  and  the  work  of 
Congress  may  become  a  matter  of  per- 
manent public  record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Memorial  Sebvices  for  Dr.  George  B.  Gallo- 
way: His  Contributions  to  Government 
AT  THE  Local.  National,  and  International 
Levels 

(Speakers.  Mr.  Clarence  Pierce  (presiding). 
Inter-American  Developmeni;  Bank;  the  Hon- 
orable A.  S.  Mike  Monroney,  Senator  from 
Oklahoma;  the  Honorable  Emllio  Q.  Dad- 
darlo.  Member  of  Congress  from  Connecticut; 
Mr  Lester  S  Jayson,  Director,  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  the  Library  of  Congress; 
Dr.  Ernest  S.  Griffith,  former  Director  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  who  was  on 
vacation  and  sent  his  remarks  from  Glacier 
National  Park,  Montana.) 

GEORGE     B.     GALLOWAY 

Mr.  Pierce.  Mrs.  Galloway,  David  and  Jona- 
than Galloway,  Mrs  Price,  friends  and  associ- 
ates of  George  Galloway:  we  are  assembled 
here  today  to  mark  the  passing  from  our 
midst  of  this  man  who  was  to  some  of  us  a 
beloved  husband  and  father  and  to  others  a 
valued  friend  and  associate.  We  have  come 
together  to  recall,  and  share  with  each  other. 
the  Influence  he  had  on  our  lives  and  affairs. 
It  Is  fitting  that  we  do  this,  even  though  we 
cannot  convey  adequately  that  special  feeling 
we  have  when  we  remember  this  man  and 
our  aasoclation  with  him.  We  cannot  identify 
accurately  either  the  quality  or  extent  of  the 
Influence  which  he  had  on  us.  All  we  can  say 
with  certainty  Is  that  It  was  enriching. 

If  a  man  Is  remembered  because  of  the  In- 
fluence he  had  on  the  Institutions  of  his 
times,  then  George  Galloway  will  be  remem- 
bered for  his  contributions  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  national  legislature  of  this  coun- 
try. If  a  man  Is  remembered  because  of  his 
contribution  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  of  his 
times,  then  George  Galloway  will  be  recalled 
when  those  are  listed  who  insisted  upon  the 
need  for  national  planning  in  the  economic 
development  of  this  country.  If  a  man  is 
remembered  for  his  devotion  to  his  family 
and  for  his  encouragement  to  his  friends 
and  associates,  surely  George  Galloway  will 
be  remembered  by  those  present  here  and  by 
many  others  who  could  not  Join   us  today 

We  wish  to  pay  our  respects  to  this  unique 
man  and  to  share,  to  the  extent  that  we 
can,  the  special  place  which  he  occupies  In 
our  minds  and  memories  In  doing  this,  we 
assure  each  other  and  reassure  ourselves  that 
it  Is  the  quality  of  life  that  is  lmf>ortant. 
We  take  special  note  of  the  unusual  values 
In  a  life  well-lived  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
do  our  best  as  well.  We  are  met  to  record  an 
epitaph  and.  in  doing  this,  we  wish  to  cata- 
logue the  special  contributions  of  this  man 

In  a  brief  autobiography  written  in  April, 
1958,  George  listed  three  major  alms  In  his 
career : 

1.  To  understand  the  times  in  which  one 
lives. 

2.  To  make  a  contribution  to  the  Intelli- 
gent direction  of  political  and  economic 
change. 

3.  To  promote  democracy  in  American 
government 

In  summing  up  his  career  to  that  point. 
George  concluded  that  he  had  had  some 
success  In  the  first  two  of  these  alms,  but 
had  been  unsuccessful  with  the  third.  He 
was  unable  to  accept  his  assumed  failure 
to  promote  democracy  In  American  govern- 
ment even  though  he  knew  and  expressed 
the  reasons  for  It  as  being  inherent  In  our 
political  ssytem.  The  failure  to  achieve  sub- 
stantial change  in  Increasing  democracy  In 
American  government  beciime  a  personal 
failure  to  George.  This  was  only  so  because 
he  had  not  considered  it  beyond  his  capacity 
to  try  to  influence  such  changes. 

George  believed  that  enactment  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  was. 
for  him,  one  of  life's  rare  triumphs.  It  rep- 
resented six  years  of  sustained  effort  begin- 
ning as  chairm;in  of  a  committee  of  the 
American  Political  Science  A.ssociatlon  on 
the  Congress   and   tennlnatlng  as   Staff  Di- 


rector of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  Congress. 

Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  of  Oklahoma, 
who  was  then  a  Representative,  was  vice 
chairman  of  that  committee.  He  Is  here  to- 
day to  share  with  us  his  views  on  the  con- 
tribution made  by  George  to  the  work  of 
that  committee  and  George's  contlntilng  ef- 
forts for  Improvement  In  the  operations  of 
the  Congress. 

Senator  Monroney.  I  speak  today  of  a 
friend.  My  long  association  with  George  B. 
Galloway  dates  back  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. It  spans  an  Interesting,  exciting,  and 
trying  period  of  our  Government.  From  World 
War  II.  through  the  trying  times  of  demo- 
bilization and  reconversion,  through  the  Ko- 
rean War,  and  through  the  monumental 
struggle  over  the  domestic  Issues  of  this  pe- 
riod of  transition  to  the  world's  greatest 
power. 

George  Galloway  understood  the  Impact 
of  these  trying  Issues  and  played  an  Impor- 
tant role  In  trying  to  help  solve  them.  Few 
men — and  perhaps  no  man  outside  of  the 
Congress  Itself — had  as  much  to  do  as  did 
George  Galloway  In  Inspiring  and  perfecting 
the  various  steps  and  stages  In  improving 
the  Congress  and  Its  machinery  to  carry  on 
the  difficult  tasks  of  the  last  half  of  this 
20th  Century. 

I  first  met  George  Galloway  when  I  was 
a  very  Junior  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  was  a  man  Inspired  by  the 
challenge  of  the  times  to  do  something  to 
correct  the  easy-going  and  loosely  organized 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

He  saw  quite  clearly — far  better  than  many 
of  us  who  were  closer  to  the  forest — the 
monumental  post-war  t^asks  and  challenges 
that  would  fall  upon  the  "people's  branch" 
of  our  government.  He  wanted  to  strengthen 
It  because  he  believed  that  the  power  had  to 
be  held  close  to  the  pteople.  He  knew  the 
difficulties  which  would  present  themselves 
when  the  shooting  .stopped  and  the  post-war 
period  was  upon  us. 

I  had  visited  several  times  with  G«orge  dur- 
ing my  earlier  years  In  the  Congress.  We  had 
talked  about  the  general  disorganization  of 
Congress.  Because  of  his  searching  mind  and 
his  keen  Interest  in  the  Congress  as  a  great 
American  Institution,  we  would  always  con- 
centrate on  ways  In  which  the  freedom  of  a 
representative  body  could  be  maintained  and 
yet  have  Its  efficiency  Increased.  He  well  un- 
derstood the  dangers  of  sacrificing  democratic 
action  and  public  discussion  In  the  Interest 
of  a  stralght-Uned  power  structure  stem- 
ming from  a  strong  Executive  and  a  weak 
Congress. 

We  used  to  meet  for  lunch.  Sometimes  It 
would  be  In  the  crowded  House  Restaurant — 
but  more  often  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Here  we  went  over  In  great  detail  the  needs 
of  the  Congress  for  assistance  to  meet  the 
ever-exp.mdlng  tasks  of  government.  Here 
we  talked  of  streamlining  the  machinery  of 
Congress.  The  possible-Impossible  task  of 
realigning  the  overlapping  and  duplicating 
and  Inefficient  committee  system  of  both 
Houses. 

Could  Representatives  and  Senators  ever 
be  persuaded  to  give  up  some  of  the  prestig- 
ious tokens  of  office  such  as  chairmanships 
of  such  committees  as  "The  Committee  on 
the  Disposal  of  Useless  Executive  Papers"? 
Or  would  they  stand  for  the  merger  of  the 
then  existing  three  separate  committees  on 
veterans'  affairs? 

What  were  the  chances  of  having  a  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  instead  of  two 
committees — one  on  Naval  Affairs  and  one 
on  MlUtiry  Affairs?  While  most  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  were  convinced  such 
sweeping  reorganization  was  Impossible, 
George  Galloway  knew  that  It  could  be 
achieved— and  a  lot  more  along  with  It. 

George  Galloway  carried  on  his  John  the 
Baptist  role  by  convincing  such  Senate  lead- 
err,  as  the  late  Senator  Maloney  of  Connecti- 


cut and  the  late  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  Jr.,  as 
well  as  leaders  of  the  House,  of  the  need  for 
Congression.al  reform. 

Together  with  compatriots  and  scholars 
from  the  Library  of  Congress,  he  kept  the 
campaign  rolling  along  with  a  quiet  but  de- 
termined Ph.  D.  pace 

Doctor  Galloway  was  dedicated  to  the 
cause,  and  his  missionary  zeai  spread 
throughout  the  wide  circle  of  his  friends, 
ajquxintances  and  fellow  political  scientists. 
He  Wis  committed,  dedicited  and  determined 
that  the  Congress  had  to  reorganize  If  it  was 
to  maintain  Its  historic  function  In  an  ever- 
expanding  government. 

This  cxus-ide  ^Dok  him  on  the  lecture  cir- 
cuit, launched  the  work  on  his  great  book, 
"Congress  at  the  Crossroads,"  and  brought 
him  Into  daily — yes  hourly — contact  with 
Members  of  Congress,  stiff  members  and  po- 
UtlcJLl  scientists  from  most  of  our  states. 

It  was  this  pioneering  work  along  with 
that  of  a  very  few  Senators  and  House  Mem- 
bers that  finally  brought  about  the  passage 
of  the  Maloney-Monroney  Resolution  that 
created  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Reorga- 
nization of  the  Congress.  In  the  midst  of  the 
efforts  to  create  the  committee,  with  George 
Galloway  ever  In  the  vanguard,  Senator  Ma- 
loney died  of  a  heart  attack. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Senator  Bob  LaFol- 
lette, and  with  George  still  as  a  chief  advo- 
cate, the  effort  moved  forward. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Joint  Committee 
there  was,  of  course,  only  one  choice — Dr. 
Galloway,  who  had  pioneered  the  move  from 
the  beginning,  was  chosen  as  Staff  Director, 
George  was  the  staff— together  with  a  part- 
t.m3  stenographer. 

The  completeness  and  thoroughness  of  the 
he.arings  brought  the  cream  of  American  pol- 
itical scientists  to  the  committee  for  search- 
ing anaJysls  of  the  syst-em.  It  brought  from 
abroad  exptert  parliamentarians  artd  from 
the  domestic  scene  many  outstanding  Ameri- 
can leaders  of  politics,  government,  and 
business. 

In  the  hearings,  these  expert  witnesses,  all 
selected  and  scheduied  by  Dr.  Galloway,  wove 
into  the  record  the  need  for  strong  reform, 
and  the  means  of  bringing  It  about.  The  care- 
fully planned  presentation  of  this  type  of  evi- 
dence created  one  of  the  great  textbook 
sources  on  the  needs  of  the  Congress  for 
greater  strength  and  clear-cut  organization. 

The  clear  need  for  Congressional  research 
was  demonstrated  so  that  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  early  became  one  of  the 
important  objectives  of  Congressional  reform. 
The  able  help  of  many  In  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  of  the  experts  in  the  field  of 
public  administration  brought  suggestions 
and  advice  to  the  committee. 

With  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the  opin- 
ion of  American  political  scientists  behind 
the  reform  movement,  with  the  outline  of 
choice  plans  for  a  half-hundred  needed  Im- 
provements in  Congressional  machinery, 
public  opinion  was  mobilized  strongly  behind 
the  effort.  But  the  apparent  "instant  sup- 
port" was  misleading.  It  was  the  result  of 
the  long  and  continued  crusade  waged  by 
Dr.  Galloway  In  the  previous  years. 

Likewise  was  the  expeditious  completion 
of  the  hearings  and  the  prompt  preparation 
of  the  Joint  Committee's  report  and  recom- 
mendations. It  was  still  George  Galloway's 
plan  for  action.  And  he  got  It. 

Had  our  Staff  Director  permitted  the  move- 
ment to  sag  or  slow  down — we  still  might 
be  operating  under  Civil  War  rules  and  a 
committee  structure  that  looked  like  It  was 
de?igned  by  Rube  Goldberg. 

George  Galloway's  time-table  was  met  by 
passage  of  the  Legislative  Reorganlz.itlon 
Act  by  the  Congress  In  1946  Without  his 
design,  his  missionary  zeal  with  his  fellow 
members  of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Congress,  and  without  his  keen  sense  of 
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timing,  the  creaking,  groaning,  badly 
patched  up  organization  of  Congress  would 
today  be  trying  to  do  the  impossible. 

Ever  a  thorough  man.  Dr.  Galloway  re- 
fused to  relax  as  the  passage  of  the  Reorga- 
mzation  Act  was  achieved.  He  knew,  because 
he  was  a  true  expert  on  the  Congress,  that 
passage  of  legislation  alone  was  not  enough. 
The  Implementation  of  the  act  to  carry  out 
the  real  philosophy  of  a  stronger  Congress, 
George  G-illoway  knew,  would  only  come 
If  the  early  days  of  Its  new  life  were  care- 
fullv  supervised. 

As  Senior  Specialist  In  American  Govern- 
ment and  Public  Administration,  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service,  Dr.  Galloway 
served  as  a  one-man  task  force  to  see  that 
the  changes  Congress  had  voted  were  car- 
ried out.  And  carried  out  too  in  the  way  that 
it  was  planned  under  the  new  rules  of  re- 
organization. 

His  devotion  to  this  second  phase  of  im- 
plementation led  him  Into  becoming  an  un- 
official advisor  to  many  of  the  new  commit- 
tees and  the  new  staff  members  who  were 
anxious  to  see  the  reforms  properly  Installed. 
Dr.  Galloway  made  one  of  his  greatest  con- 
tributions in  carrying  out  this  detail  over  the 
following  two  years. 

He  never  lost  his  interest  In  creating  and 
In  perfecting  a  strong  Congress.  His  books 
began  with  "Congress  at  the  Crossroads"  In 
1946  There  followed  "The  Legislative  Process 
m  Congress"  in  1953,  "Congress  and  Par- 
liament" In  1955,  and  "History  of  tlie  House 
of  Representatives,"  In   1961. 

Thus  Dr  Galloway  moved  onward  from 
the  creator  and  director  of  reform  to  become 
an  Interpreter  for  the  American  people,  and 
particularly  their  professors  and  students  of 
political  science.  He  was  the  -1  expert  on 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our  form  of 
democracy 

His  love  of  and  his  service  to  Congress  as 
an  institution  continued   until   his  death 

George  Galloway  will  be  sorely  missed.  His 
counsel  and  advlc«  through  a  quarter  of  a 
century  have  done  much  to  create  a  stronger 
Congress  and  thus  a  stronger  voice  of  our 
people.  He  believed  in  a  working  and  work- 
able democracy.  He  believed  that  strengthen- 
ing our  system  at  the  representative  level 
would  bring  Justice  and  greatness  to  the 
Nation.  To  this  end  he  dedicated  his  time, 
his  mind  and  his  life, 

Mr.  Pierce,  Georges  interest  in  political 
Institutions  was  not  confined  to  the  na- 
tional scene  From  1958  to  1966,  he  served 
as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  U,S.  Delegation 
to  the  Inter-Parllamentary  Union.  Congress- 
man Emillo  Q.  Daddarlo  of  Connecticut  Is  a 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  Inter-Parllamen- 
tary Union  Council.  He  is  here  today  to  share 
with  us  his  regard  for  George  as  he  served 
the  US.  Delegation. 

Congressman  Daddario.  At  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity—which  is  George  Galloway's  school 
and  mine — a  favorite  song,  "Telia  Mystlca", 
closes  with  these  lines: 

"So  may  we  live,  that  when  our  lives  shall 
end  some  memory  of  us.  with  that  web  may 
blend  and  so  may  we  die." 

George  s  gentle  hand  has  now  been  stilled. 
Yet  the  pen  It  held  has  indelibly  etched  his 
thinking  with  emphatic  permanence  on  our 
iociety.  As  an  author  his  works  are  classical 
In  proportion  and  they  will  continue  to  have 
an  effect  whenever  an  attempt  Is  made  to 
restructure  our  government,  and  especially 
the  Congress,  to  the  developing  needs  of  our 
society.  His  Interest  was  that  the  United 
States  Congress  be  a  vital  force  in  shaping 
our  destiny — both  domestic  and  foreign— 
and  he  brought  to  that  task  a  tempered,  con- 
structive, and  scholary  attitude. 

Brought  up  in  the  academic  atmosphere 
of  Mlddletown,  Connecticut,  which  for  many 
years  was  his  home,  as  It  was  mine,  he  de- 
veloped, because  It  was  Inherently  In  his 
nature  to.  a  warm  and  penetrating  Intellect. 
How   wisely   he   applied  himself   is   attested 


to — not  only  by  what  he  has  written,  but  also 
by  the  individual  members  of  Congress,  of- 
ficials from  other  countries,  students  and 
civil  groups — who  came  to  him  to  savor  of 
his  vast  knowledge  and  experience 

He  was  consiuned  by  the  idea  that  the 
Congress  shall  play  an  important  part  in 
the  development  of  our  foreign  policy.  As 
Secretary  to  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  he  served  a 
unique  purpose.  His  advice  to  his  delegation 
was  sound  at  the  core  and  yet  somehow 
sprinkled  with  the  kind  of  imagination  that 
made  It  palatable  to  others.  His  presence, 
however,  served  a  greater  than  an  advisory 
purptose.  He  was  our  traveling  academician — 
the  one  to  whom  delegates  from  other  coun- 
tries came  to  learn  of  our  political  struc- 
ture— and  why  he  believed  It  worked  as  well 
as  It  did. 

George  Galloway  has  woven  his  thoughts 
Into  the  fiber  of  our  society. 

We  who  are  his  friends  will  remember  him 
because  of  his  character  and  his  goodness 
Others  will  remember  him  because  a  touch 
of  his  genius  remains  behind  him, 

Mr.  PIERCE.  In  his  autobiography,  George 
pays  special  tribute  to  Dr.  Ernest  S,  GrifDth, 
former  Director  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Dr.  Grif- 
fith was  one  of  the  active  members  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Association  who 
encouraged  George  to  head  the  committee 
and  to  produce  the  significant  report  on 
Reorganization  of  Congress.  The  association 
of  these  two  men  was  long  and  mutually 
productive.  Dr.  Griffith  is  in  Montana  and 
cannot  be  here  with  us  today.  Instead,  he 
dictated  an  appreciation  of  George  by  tele- 
phone to  Mrs.  Galloway. 

Mr.  Lester  S.  Jayson,  Director  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service,  has  consented  to 
read  Dr.  Griffith's  statement  and  to  supple- 
ment that  with  his  own  evaluation  of 
George's  contributions  In  recent  years, 

Mr.  Javson.  George  Galloway  was  an  ex- 
ample of  a  man  who  chose  to  educate  him- 
self for  the  public  service,  and  having  done 
that,  he  dedicated  himself  to  service  for  the 
government. 

George,  as  you  may  know,  received  his 
Ph.  D.  from  the  Brookings  Graduate  School 
of  Economics  and  Government.  That  School 
was  known  for  Its  pioneering  emphasis  on 
training  for  the  public  service.  Its  doctoral 
programs  stressed  the  opportunities  for  ready 
access  to  the  source  materials  of  publlc- 
poUcy-research  and  personal  contact  and 
discussion  with  Washington  officials,  its  stu- 
dents worked  on  practical  problems  of  gov- 
ernment policy. 

Robert  S.  Brookings  who  founded  the 
School  once  explained  Its  purpose  In  a  let- 
ter to  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr. — I  guess  It 
was  back  In  the  early  '20's:  "Nearly  every 
interest  In  the  country  Is  now  organized."  he 
wrote,  "and  has  permanent  repre.sentatlon 
In  Washington,  all  striving  to  further  their 
own  Interests.  We  are  the  ony  research  actlv- 
itv  In  Washington  which  Is  just  simply  col- 
lecting evidence  In  the  Interest  of  truth, 
and  making  our  findings  known." 

That's  the  kind  of  university  that  at- 
tracted George,  and  that  Is  the  kind  of  work 
he  wanted  to  pursue.  And  the  fact  is  that 
George  Galloway  spent  most  of  his  profes- 
sional life  engaged  In  research  activity  seek- 
ing understanding  and  truth,  rather  than 
the  ftirtherance  of  particular  interests.  When 
he  retired  last  December,  he  had  completed 
almost  25  years  of  pervlce  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, more  than  20  of  them  In  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  He  had  achieved  a  magnificent 
record  of  accomplishment  and  effective  pub- 
lic service.  He  had  attained  an  international 
reputation  for  his  contributions  to  the 
scholarly  literature  on  the  United  States 
Congress.  He  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Con- 
gress, of  Us  organization  and  Its  procedure.^, 
that  few  men  in  our  time  could  equal  He 
had  the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  po- 


litical a::id  the  academic  communlues.  He 
also  had  the  devotion  and  love  of  all  who 
worked  with  him.  and  of  all  who  knew  him. 
Anyone  who  met  George  was  immediately 
Impressed — and  delighted — with  his  gift  of 
clarity,  with  his  dignity,  with  his  courtesy 
and  kindness,  with  his  modesty  and  wit  and 
his  ready  willingness  to  share  his  knowledge 
with  those  who  sought  his  counsel. 

And  over  the  years  there  was  a  constant 
stream  of  people  who  called  on  him  for  that 
counsel — not  only  Members  of  Congress  (and 
there  were  so  many  of  them ) ,  not  only  f)ollt- 
Ical  scientists  and  state  legislators  and  Jour- 
nalists, not  only  parliamentarians  from  na- 
tions across  the  world  and  other  foreign  dig- 
nitaries, but  also  the  people  who  worked  with 
him  on  a  day-to-day  basis:  his  own  col- 
leagues. And  I  regard  this  as  most  significant, 
because  If  there  Is  anyone  who  really  is  in 
a  position  to  appraise  a  mans  work — and  his 
character — It's  the  man  who  works  along- 
side of  him. 

One  man  who  worked  alongside  of  George 
for  many,  many  years,  and  who  knew  him 
well,  was  Dr.  Ernest  S  Griffith,  who  was  Di- 
rector of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
for  some  18  years.  Dr.  Griffith  today  is  In 
the  far  west  at  a  rather  Inaccessible  spot 
m  Glacier  National  Park,  We  contacted  him 
by  telephone,  and  over  the  telephone  he  dic- 
tated a  tribute  to  George  that  I  have  been 
asked  to  read  to  you. 

These  are  the  words  of  Dr,  Griffith : 
The  news  of  George  Galloway's  tragic 
death  reached  me  this  evening  In  the  Mon- 
tana mountains.  As  I  WTlte,  these  mountains 
In  their  strength  and  majesty  speak  of  his 
strength  of  purpose  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
concepts  that  governed  his  life.  To  him  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  was  central. 
He  would  have  It  responsible.  He  would  have 
It  worthy  of  the  responsibility  to  which  It  is 
called.  For  these  goals  he  labored  in  season 
and  out:  and  with  an  effectiveness  which  he 
himself  never  fully  realized  He  was  a  perfec- 
tionist In  these  matters,  and  it  troubled  him 
when  he  sensed  the  shortcomings  of  those 
whom  he  would  have  rise  to  their  full  po- 
tentialities as  leaders  and  members  of  the 
Congress. 

I  do  not  know  when  and  how  Dr.  Galloway 
first  acquired  this  Interest.  I  do  know  that  It 
came  to  Its  full  flowering  when  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  made  him 
chairman  of  Its  Committee  on  Congress.  The 
story  of  this  committee  furnishes  an  Inter- 
esting chapter  In  the  annals  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Its  Washington  group,  under  the  prod- 
ding of  the  late  Benjamin  B.  Wallace,  had 
sent  In  a  resolution  to  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Association  calling  for  the  formation 
of  such  a  committee.  Hitherto  the  Associa- 
tion, as  such,  had  rather  consistently  re- 
fused to  attempt  a  role  In  political  refcrm 
of  any  sort.  There  was,  accordingly,  a  dis- 
position m  certain  quarters  to  Ignore  the 
resolution  or  at  least  to  treat  It  cavalierly. 
It  was  my  privilege  when  the  Item  was 
finally  reached  on  the  agenda,  long  past 
midnight  I  believe,  to  press  for  an  affirma- 
tive decision  calling  attention  to  the  probable 
reaction  In  the  W.a.^hlngton  Chapter  of  any 
curt  dismissal.  By  a  divided  vote  the  com- 
mittee idea  won  the  day  but  with  a  direc- 
tive to  emphasize  research. 

Once  the  committee  was  formed,  under 
Dr.  Galloway's  vigorous  leadership  It 
ploughed  fresh  terrain  with  what  was.  I  be- 
lieve, a  new  technique  for  the  Association. 
First  the  Committee  identified  the  Members 
of  Congress  of  both  parties  who  had  ex- 
pressed serious  concern  with  Its  organization 
and  functioning.  Then  In  a  series  of  off  the 
record  dinners,  these  Members  were  en- 
couraged to  discuss  their  Ideas  with  the 
Committee.  Ideas  from  the  political  science 
fraternity  were  solicited  and  tried  out  on  the 
Members  of  Congress  at  the  various  dlrmer 
sessions.  I  scarcely  need  say  that  the  Mem- 
bers Invited  were  from  both  parties  and  the 
discussions    were    nonpartisan.    Among    the 
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pRrticipants  were  Democrats  Maloney  and 
Monroney.  and  Republicans  Dirksen  and 
Mlchener.  Robert,  M.  LaFollette,  Jr  .  then  an 
Tnrtependent  and  nii-ny.  many  others.  The 
Committee  report  v-s  a  milestone.  Its  in- 
fluence In  aiding  In  the  crystallization  of 
Congress'  own  self  study  was  cleiLrly  ad- 
naitted  by  the  sponsors  of  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion which.  In  1944,  set  up  the  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congrc>^a.  known  more 
familiarly  as  the  LaPollctte-Monroney  Com- 
mittee. 

It  was  natural  and  perhups  Inevitable  that 
George  Galloway  war  Invited  to  become  the 
Staff  Director  of  this  Committee,  a  post 
which  he  occv.pled  with  great  t.ict  and  dis- 
tinction durlr.g  the  two  years  or  so  of  the 
Committees  lite  Thote  familiar  with  Con- 
gressional ways  know  the  Importance  of  the 
role  of  the  Committee  Staff  Director.  Never 
was  a  Committee  better  served.  The  rapport 
between  the  dynamic  and  thoughtful  co- 
chairmen  and  Dr.  Galloway  was  virtually 
perfect  The  Committee's  fir.st  ftinction  was 
to  encourage  as  many  Members  of  Congress 
as  possible  to  testify  or  at  least  send  In 
memoranda.  During  this  process  It  soon  be- 
came clear  what  the  trouble  areas  were. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Galloway's  ever 
orderly  mind,  questioning  and  testimony 
and  Committee  deliberation  more  and  more 
centered  on  these  areas — especially  commit- 
tee structure,  staffing,  control  or- lobbying, 
and  the  lessening  of  the  work-load  of  the 
Individual  member  an.slng  from  relatively 
unimportant  calls  upon  his  time.  The  Com- 
mittee Report  drafted  by  Dr.  Galloway  was 
a  marvel  of  Its  kind:  as  was  also  the  bill 
introduced  under  the  Committee's  sponsor- 
ship. 

Not  all  that  the  Committee  d-slred  found 
its  way  to  the  statute  books,  but  most  major 
proposals  wer'i  passed.  The  number  of  stand- 
ing committees  was  greatly  reduced:  their 
corrcsponc'enco  to  the  executive  agencies 
and  depnrtm.ent  much  Improved.  Members 
we-e  thus  better  enabled  to  specialize.  Pro- 
fessloaal  stiffs  were  authorized  for  all  stand- 
ing committees.  The  Legislative  Reference 
Service  was  enormovi.=ly  strengthened  and  Its 
role  clarified  as  a  primary  reliance  for  the 
Individual  Member  arid  a  supplementary 
facility  for  the  Committee.  If  the  lobbying 
provisions  cf  the  Act  were  not  conspicuously 
successful,  at  least  the  ls.<:ues  were  clarified 
and  the  difficulties  exposed.  Progress  was 
made  in  lessening  workloads,  chiefly  by  the 
aforementioned  staff  service. 

As  a  sequel.  It  was  not  surprising  that  bi- 
partisan representations  were  made  to  the 
Director  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
that  Dr  Galloway  should  be  named  as  Its 
first  Senior  Specialist  in  the  legislative 
process  and  to  give  continuity  in  service  to 
those  Members  and  Comniitt'^es  of  Congress 
Interested  in  ti-.e  ever  better  functioning  of 
that  body  So  for  more  than  20  years.  George 
Galloway  carried  on  in  this  field,  serving  im- 
partially those  with  whose  ideas  he  agreed 
and  disagreed.  Always  he  strove  to  make  the 
facts  of  the  situation  available,  always  when 
dealing  with  a  prablem  he  wote  clearly  and 
forthrlghtly — listing  each  proposed  solution 
and  the  pros  and  cons  of  e.ich.  There  were 
niany  published  studies  by  George  Galloway 
and  many  public  acknowledgments  of  his 
Ideas. 

I  knew  him  well  In  these  years,  and  know 
how  at  times  he  wondered  whether  what  he 
was  doing  w.^s  worthwhile.  Many  things  he 
felt  very  deeply — for  ex.imple.  the  Ulogic 
which  associated  with  the  seniority  r\\\e. 
with  the  powers  of  committee  chairmen,  with 
the  lack — as  he  saw  it — of  strict  party  re- 
sponsibllty.  What  he  did  not  re.ilize  was  the 
fashion  in  which  Congress  often  chose  to 
subetltute  modlflcatioas  of  usage  and  cus- 
tom for  the  more  formal  type  of  reformation; 
thus  at  times  ret-vialng  the  advantages  of  the 
status  quo  by  reopondlng  constructively  to 
criticism   of   its   disadvantages.  While   many 


worthwhile  formal  changes  were  added  by  the 
reports  he  prepared  for  Members  initiating 
them,  his  greatest  liifluence  during  these 
years  woe.  in  the  analysis  he  gave  Members 
In  illuminating  issues — a  look  more  far- 
reaching  in  influence  than  he  lilmself  real- 
i;:ed.  It  is  not  too  much  of  an  exaggeration 
to  speak  of  him  in  this  phase  as  "the  con- 
science of  the  Congress." 

No  account  of  his  service  in  strenghtenlng 
our  legislative  process  would  be  complete 
without  mention  of  his  published  works, 
especially  "Congress  at  the  Crossroads",  "The 
Legislative  Process  in  Congress",  and  "The 
History  of  the  House  of  Representatives". 
These  have  been  read  by.  and  have  Influenced, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  teachers,  stu- 
dents, editors,  and  citizens  In  general.  His 
Ideas  have  entered  the  main  stream  of  oiu' 
nation's  thought.  Always  they  were  informed 
in  detail:  always  they  were  clear;  often  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  realistic  controversy  at 
its  best. 

You  will  forgive  me  If  in  closing  I  add  a 
more  personal  note — for  I  have  lost  a  friend, 
one  of  the  closest  and  best  I  have  known.  He 
and  I  both  made  the  Congress  our  chosen 
field.  Sometimes  we  agreed,  sometimes  we  dis- 
agreed. Always  I  respected  his  criticisms, 
their  penetrating  quality  and  good  temper 
and  evident  attempt  to  be  fair.  We  shared  the 
same  objectives  more  deeply.  We  each  knew 
vve  could  count  on  the  other  for  the  candor 
that  friendship  could  evoke  as  Its  more  pro- 
found expression.  If  In  my  own  way  I  may 
have  served  Congress  in  some  fashion,  much 
of  this  Is  due  to  my  association  with  George 
Galloway.  I  feel  sure  that  Eilene  Galloway 
will  say  the  same  as  regards  her  own  notable 
ser'.  Ices,  and  George  would  say  this  of  her. 
Their  two  sons  have  a  magnificent  heritage. 

I  do  not  know  George  Galloway's  thoughts 
as  to  Immortality.  This  I  do  know— that  one 
who  has  so  dedicated  his  life  to  his  fellowmen 
need  not  fear.  You  all.  regardless  of  your 
particular  beliefs  In  Immortality  as  ordinarily 
understood,  will  grant  at  least  this — that 
George  Galloway  set  In  motion  and  aided 
forces,  constructive  forces,  at  the  very  high- 
est level  In  the  democratic  process,  such  that, 
if  they  come  to  know  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter, generations  to  come  will  rise  up  and  call 
him  blessed. 

Air.  Pi£:icE.  My  association  with  George  be- 
gan exactly  twenty  years  ago  in  the  summer 
of  1947.  I  had  Just  completed  a  study  on  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  at  the  request  of  the  House  District 
Committee.  On  submission  of  that  report,  a 
Subcommittee  on  Home  Rule  and  Reorgani- 
zation was  appointed  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Congressman  Auchlncloss  of  New  Jersey. 
George  was  appointed  Stall  Director  and  I 
was  named  as  Assistant  Staff  Director.  The 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  was  Con- 
gressman and  now  Senator  Everett  Dirksen. 
As  staff  members,  our  assignments  were  to 
make  proposals  for  improvement  in  the  or- 
ganization of  D.C.  government  and  to  propose 
methods  for  enfranchising  the  residents  of 
the  District.  As  he  states  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy. George's  long  experience  with  the 
Municipal  Research  Bureau  In  Philadelphia 
served  him  in  good  stead  for  this  assigna-ient. 
As  the  work  progressed,  we  discovered  that 
our  main  responsibilities  were  to  separate 
fact  from  fiction,  truth  from  rumor  and  prej- 
udice. Eventually,  it  was  possible  to  make  an 
orderly  presentation  of  recommendations 
based  upon  fact  and  consistent  with  repre- 
sentative democratic  government.  After  hear- 
ings on  the  main  issues,  legislation  was 
drafted  and  introduced. 

The  record  on  home  rule  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  too  well  known  to  most  of  you 
here  today  to  dwell  upon  the  reasons  for  Its 
lack  of  success.  It  did  not  fall  for  lack  of  ef- 
fort. Both  George  and  I.  convinced  by  the 
Justice  of  the  cause,  devoted  evenings  and 
weekends  to  making  hundreds  of  speeches 


during  the  year  when  the  Bill  was  under  con- 
sideration, explaining  the  legislation  and 
answering  questions  both  pertinent — and  Im- 
pertinent. The  support  that  was  mobilized 
continues  to  this  day.  The  opposition  has 
been  constant  and  untiring.  The  Bill  passed 
the  Senate  three  times,  in  substantially  its 
original  form,  but  could  not  get  reported  out 
of  the  House  District  Committee. 

When  George  referred  to  his  failures  in 
attaining  the  third  of  his  major  aims,  that 
of  promoting  democracy  in  American  gov- 
ernment, he  listed  Home  Rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  the  first  of  these.  He 
went  on  to  list  other  failures  in  this  cate- 
gory: limitation  of  debate  In  the  Senate, 
requirement  for  relevancy  in  Senate  debate, 
a  curb  on  the  House  Rules  Committee  and 
a  code  for  fair  play  to  prevent  abuse  of  the 
Investigative  function.  I  leave  it  to  you  to 
Judge  whether  these  are  liideed  failures  for 
which  he  has  any  personal  responsibility. 
Perhaps  nothing  sums  up  the  total  of 
George's  philosophy  of  life  better  than  a 
phrase  from  Elmerson  which  appears  In  his 
autobiography. 

"What  Is  a  man  born  for  but  to  be  a  Re- 
former, a  Re-maker  of  what  man  has  made; 
a  renouncer  of  lies,  a  restorer  of  truth  and 
good.  Imitating  that  great  Nature  which 
embosoms  us  all,  and  which  sleeps  no  mo- 
ment on  an  old  past,  but  every  hoiu  repairs 
herself,  yielding  us  every  morning  a  new 
day.  and  with  every  pulsation  a  new  life? " 

What  Is  a  man  born  for.  but  to  be  a  Re- 
former? 

George  Galloway  was  a  Reformer. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  these  services. 
Mrs.  Galloway  and  members  of  the  family 
will  be  at  the  rear  exit  of  this  room  for  those 
who  wish  to  pay  their  respects.  After  the 
services  are  concluded,  please  remain  at  your 
seats  until  she  and  members  of  the  family 
have  moved  to  that  location. 

We  will  now  conclude  the  services  by 
standing  and  observin;?  a  moment  of  silent 
meditation  as  a  token  of  our  resnect  and 
regard  for  our  friend  and  associate,  Dr. 
George  B.  Galloway. 


September  19,  1967 
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NATIONAL  ATTENTION  FOCUSED 
ON  DISAPPEARING  SPECIES 
THROUGHOUT  WORLD 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  noted  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday.  Sep- 
tember 17,  an  excellent  aiiicle  on  the 
dangers  faced  by  the  wild  fur-bearing 
animals  whose  beautiful  skins  have  be- 
come articles  of  such  importance  to  fash- 
ion designers  and  f:Hshionable.  The  ar- 
ticle, written  by  Chairman  Irston  R. 
Barnes,  of  the  Audubon  Naturalist  So- 
ciety, inveighs  again.st  the  unconscion- 
able use  of  furs  of  the  rapidly  disap- 
pearing species  of  wild  animals  by  both 
designer  and  consumer,  and  recommends 
that  the  consumer  can  provide  the  best 
means  of  stopping  the  slaughter,  by  re- 
jecting these  skins  which  are  obtained 
at  such  cost  to  international  wildlife. 

I  highly  commend  Mr.  Barnes  on  his 
foresight  and  his  concern  with  this  in- 
creasing danger  to  whole  species  of  ani- 
mals. It  is  to  provide  for  such  public  and 
international  awareness  and  action 
against  senseless  killing  of  endangered 
species  that  I  introduced  in  the  Senate 
on  August  23  of  this  year  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  4L  This  resolution 
provides  for  the  setting  up  of  an  inter- 
national conference  on  conser\-ation  of 
wildlife.  As  Mr.  Barnes  notes,  this  need 
is  a  great  and  growing  one,  and  must  be 


acted  on  now,  before  more  valuable  and 
irreplaceable  species  altogether  vanish 
from  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled,  "Hard- 
Pressed  Species  Can  Survive  If  Buj-ers 
Take  Profit  Out  of  Killing,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Hap.d-Pressed  Species  Can  SrnvrvE;  if  Buyers 
Take   Proftt   Out  of  Kh-ling 
(By  Irston  R.  Barnes) 
Some   of    the   nicest  people  in   the   world 
are  the  ultunaie  economic  force  that  is  de- 
stroying  some    of    our   most    beautiful   and 
exciting  wildlife.  Today  these  people  could 
be  as  etfective  as  were   their  grandmothers 
and  great-grandmothers  70  years  ago  when 
they  rallied  to  save  our  most  dramatic  birds 
from  extinction. 

Fashions  are  still  a  threat  to  wildlife.  Just 
as  hat  fashions  were  In  the  1890s.  when  gun- 
ners serving  the  millinery  trade  were  slaugh- 
tering egrets  and  herons,  gulls  and  terns, 
and  manv  other  birds  to  provide  decorations 
for  ladies'  hats.  The  nuptial  plumes  of  the 
egrets  were  so  highly  valued  that  at  one  time 
they  were  literally  worth  their  weight  in 
gold,  and  hunters  followed  these  beautiful 
birds  into  the  nesting  colonies,  wiping  out 
entire  colonies  to  satisfy  the  commercial  de- 
mand. 

When  the  Audubon  Society  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  organized,  its  first  action 
was  not  to  raise  money  for  sanctuaries  and 
for  wardens.  Its  first  and  most  effective  step 
was  to  mobilize  the  public  opinion  of  the 
women  of  the  country,  to  lead  them  to  reject 
all  hats  decorated  with  the  plumage  of  birds. 
Of  course,  the  aroused  public  opinion  was 
effective  In  securing  protective  legislation,  in 
raising  money  for  sanctuaries,  but  the  most 
important  accomplishment  was  to  take  the 
profit  out  of  killing  for  the  millinery  trade. 

The  parallel  problem  today  is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  Philip  K.  Crowes  "The  Empty  Ark." 
recently  reviewed  in  this  column.  In  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  current  status  of  rare  mid- 
life species,  Crowe  repeatedly  uses  the 
market  price  for  pelts  as  an  index  of  the 
increasing  raritv  of  endangered  species.  He 
/  reported  that  the  Peruvian  chinchilla,  the 
'--so-called  roval  chinchilla,  is  probably  extinct 
In  the  wild'  The  fate  of  the  little  animal  is 
reflected  in  the  market  prices  of  its  skins; 
»6  a  dozen  in  1900;  S200  apiece  by  1930;  and 
Wild  chinchilla  wraps  in  New  York,  if  avail- 
able, being  priced  In  the  $50,000  range. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  disap- 
pearance of  many  rare  species  will  lie  with 
the  women  of  fashion  who  provide  the  mar- 
ket for  their  furs,  perhaps  chiefly  because 
these  furs  are  expensive  and  hence  are  lead- 
ing items  of  conspicuous  expenditure,  and 
the  commercial  Interests  which  profit  hugely 
by  destroying  these  colorful  animals. 

"Thus  the  New  York  fur  trade  features  So- 
mali leopards  from  Ethiopia,  which  exports 
10.000  leopards  a  year  although  the  hunting 
of  leopards  is  supposedly  fully  controlled, 
Crowe  reports  the  extent  of  the  traffic  at  an 
estimated  $1.4  million  a  year.  "The  native 
hunter  probably  gets  only  about  $50  a  skin, 
the  smuggler  gets  about  $150  and 'in  a  New- 
York  fuf  store  a  fine  leopard  coat  consisting 
of  eight  Ekins  can  bring  $10,000." 

Although  protected  by  law,  the  skins  of 
the  colobus  monkey  are  readily  available  In 
stores  in  Addls  Ababa. 

Laws  are  Important;  international  con- 
ventions to  stop  the  trade  In  the  skins  of 
rare  species  would  help;  but  most  potent  of 
all  would  be  a  termination  of  the  styles  and 
fashions  in  furs  by  the  women  who  provide 
the  tiUlmate  economic  incentives  for  this 
trade.  The  leopard  is  only  one  among  many 
wild  skins  that  have  no  place  in  commercial 


m.i.rkets   if   we   are   genuinely   interested   in 
protecting  endangered  species. 

Alligator  shoes,  handbags  and  other  items 
ought  not  to  be  items  of  commerce.  The 
black  alUgators  of  the  An^azon  are  victims 
of  this  trade.  "Ten  years  ago  two  milUon 
skins  came  Into  the  Manaus  market  and  to- 
day fewer  than  200.000   are  sold." 

Peru  seeks  to  protect  the  vicuna,  but  their 
hides  are  regular  items  of  commerce  in  Bo- 
livia, where  prices  of  $100  a  skin  assure  il- 
legal killing  of  these  animals. 

Commercialism  also  threatens  the  tiny  red 
siskin  of  Venezuela  because  canary  fan- 
ciers— there  are  reportedly  some  two  million 
of  them— will  pay  up  to  $60  for  a  red  siskin 
canary  cross,  which  is  a  superlative  singer. 
Leopards,  chinchillas.  Jaguars,  ocelots,  vi- 
cunas, alligators,  red  siskins!  Wherever  rare 
and  endangered  species  are  being  exploited 
for  profit,  the  most  effective  protection  can 
come  from  the  buyers  and  consumers.  If  the 
skins  of  these  rare  species  could  go  com- 
pletely out  of  fashion,  the  killing  would  end. 
So  long  as  men  and  women  purchase  such 
Items  the  slaughter  will  continue.  The  ul- 
timate consumer  must  thus  accept  responsi- 
bility for  the  destruction  of  life  carried  out 
at  his  or  her  behest. 

Today  there  is  no  need  to  start  a  new  con- 
servatlo'n  organization  as  there  was  in  the 
1890s,  when  the  plumages  of  birds  were 
causing  indiscriminate  slaughter.  If  mem- 
bers of  existing  organizations  with  conserva- 
tion goals  made  protection  of  endangered 
species  from  commercialism  an  active  part 
of  their  programs,  much  could  be 
accomplished. 


LET  US  NOT  BE  FOOLED  BY  THE 
ARAB-SOVIET  GAME 

Mr.  MONTOYA,  Mr.  President,  the 
Arab  States  of  the  Middle  East  have 
once  again  retreated  from  the  harsh 
realities  of  a  situation  they  were  mainly 
responsible  for. 

Culminating  their  string  of  short- 
sighted moves,  they  precipitated  a  total 
militarv  disaster.  Compounding  this  is 
their  utter  refusal  to  face  up  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  present  situation. 

Thev  have  made  themselves  willing 
tools  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle 
East,  allowing  themselves  to  be  used  in 
the  most  casual  and  cynical  manner. 

Now  these  Arab  States,  oblivious  to 
the  advantages  of  direct  negotiations 
with  Israel,  seek  to  enter  by  the  back 
door  of  diplomacy  after  being  rebuflfed 
at  the  front  door  of  military  efifort. 

They  seek  to  use  American  influence 
in  the  diplomatic  field  to  win  undeserved 
concessions  from  Israel.  Tliey  hope  to 
convince  our  Nation  to  use  its  influence 
to  obtain  a  bargain  at  Israel's  expense. 
I  sincerely  hope  their  effort  is  rejected 
bv  this  country. 

Let  us  not  tread  where  those  who 
spumed  us  yesterday  ask  us  to  do.  It 
cannot  and  will  not  be  to  our  benefit  to 
do  so.  These  very  nations  not  only 
spumed  us  in  the  most  unfair  and  unde- 
served manner,  but  have  broken  diplo- 
matic relations  with  us. 

These  are  the  very  same  countries  who 
subjected  American  nationals,  American 
property,  symbols  of  our  Nation  and  our 
diplomats  to  the  most  appalling  abuse 
and  violence. 

These  are  the  nations  who  have  used 
our  country  as  an  international  whip- 
ping boy  to  excuse  their  ovn\  childish 
acts,  diplomatic  errors,  and  misguided 
policies. 


We  have  been  blamed  by  them  for  the 
sufferings  of  their  own  people.  Yet  now 
these  very  nations  seek  to  use  King 
Hussein  as  the  key  to  the  door  they  could 
not  open  by  other  means.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  not  deceived.  Nor  are  the  brave 
and  realistic  Israelis. 

To  court  or  heed  these  insincei-e  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Arab  world  is  to 
reopen  the  doors  to  conflict  once  more. 
It  would  be  working  hand-in-glove  with 
those  very  men  wlio  are  so  closely  tied 
in  with  the  So\iet  Union  and  its  cold- 
blooded attempt  to  step  to  Middle  East- 
ern power  over  the  bodies  of  innocents. 

These  are  the  same  men  who  accepted 
Soviet  arms  with  one  hand  and  Ameri- 
can aid  with  the  other,  hailing  the 
foi-mer  and  damning  the  latter. 

Were  we  to  involve  ourselves  in  their 
latest  sub-rosa  maneuver,  our  chances 
of  being  drawn  into  a  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  increased 
substantially.  Will  we  take  this  chance 
for  the  sake  of  governments  who  seek 
our  harm? 

The  Israelis  are  standing  firm  in  their 
own  self-interest.  They  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  euchred  into  a  position 
of  peril  again. 

Should  we  become  a  bumbling  party 
to  this  effort  and  allow  ourselves  to  be 
so  used,  we  would  cut  a  shameful  figure 
indeed  before  the  rest  of  the  world. 

America  has  made  her  foreign  policy 
mistakes  in  the  past.  But  by  and  large 
we  have  sought  to  perform  on  the  world 
stage  in  an  honorable  manner. 

I  cannot  believe  we  would  ever  rele- 
gate all  our  principles  to  the  rubbish 
heap  of  historj',  and  cynically  play  a  role 
in  the  betrayal  of  a  fiercely  free  people. 
Especially  would  it  be  a  shameful  thing 
if  we  did  this  in  alliance  with  men  and 
governments  who  are  now  bywords  for 
dictatorship,  attempted  poUticide.  and 
international  double  dealing. 


JAPANS   GROWING   ROLE   IN 
DEVELOPMENT    ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  na- 
tions of  the  underdeveloped  world  are  to 
be  assisted  in  overcoming  their  problems 
of  disease,  hunger,  and  poverty,  it  is  es- 
sential that  those  nations  in  a  position  to 
do  so  help  them  in  their  efforts. 

Our  own  Government  has  been  en- 
gaged in  such  a  task  ever  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  Through  the  Marshall 
plan  we  have  assisted  Western  Europe 
to  rebuild  after  the  devastation  of  World 
War  II.  Our  aid  since  that  time  has 
assisted  men  and  women  in  their  desire 
for  a  better  life  in  Asia,  Latin  America, 
and  Africa. 

But  America  cannot  do  this  alone,  and 
there  is  a  need  for  other  Industrial  na- 
tions to  participate  with  us.  One  nation 
which  was  a  recipient  of  American  aid 
and  is  now  dispensing  aid  of  her  own 
to  the  imderdeveloped  world  is  Japan. 

Ever  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Colombo  plan  is  1954.  Japan  has  been 
steadily  increasing  its  assistance  to  de- 
veloping nations.  In  1964  she  formally 
joined  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development,  becom- 
ing an  equal  partner  with  the  Westem 
industrialized  nations  and  sharing  with 
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them  the  responsibility  for  providing  aid 
to  underdeveloped  countries.  Japan's  aid 
Is  expected  to  reach  the  level  of  $1 
billion  a  year  in  the  reasonably  near 
future. 

In  an  important  and  optimistic  report, 
the  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council 
has  issued  a  review  entitled  "Japan's 
Growing  Role  in  Development  Assist- 
ance." It  points  out  that  1966  was  a 
memorable  year  for  Asian  economic  co- 
operation : 

The  countries  of  Asia  took  several  concrete 
steps  toward  closer  regional  economic  ties 
In  order  to  deal  cooperatively  with  problems 
of  development.  The  establishment  of  the 
Afilan  Development  Bank  was  Indicative  of 
the  new  trend  At  the  inaugural  meeting  of 
the  Bank  of  Tokyo  In  November,  1966.  18 
member  nations  pledged  an  Initial  capitali- 
zation of  $1  billion  Japan,  the  leading  Asian 
subscriber,  pledged  $200  million,  equalling 
the  contribution  of  the  United  States,  one  of 
the  12  nonreglonal  members.  This  marked 
the  first  time  in  postwar  history  that  iiny 
nation  has  equalled  the  contribution  of  the 
United  States  to  an  international  organiza- 
tion. 

The  report  also  describes  the  aid  given 
by  Japanese  private  industry.  In  Thai- 
land, for  example,  the  development  of 
modem  industries  by  Japanese  private 
enterprises  has  helped  speed  up  that  na- 
tion's Industrialization.  Japan  is  also 
playing  a  significant  role  in  assistance  to 
India  through  programs  designed  to  halt 
the  drain  on  the  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves of  that  country,  now  plagued  by  a 
huge  trade  deficit. 

Also  discussed  is  the  newly  organized 
Japanese  Corps  for  Overseas  Coopera- 
tion, Japan's  own  version  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  By  the  end  of  1966  there  were 
about  100  volunteers  in  Laos,  Cambodia. 
Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  and  India 
teaching  rice  cultivation,  vegetable  gar- 
dening. Irrigation,  and  other  skills. 

To  bring  this  important  Japanese  pro- 
gram to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  signifi- 
cant report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Japaj«  s  Growing  Role  in  Devixopment 

ASSIST.\NCE 

The  decade  of  the  1960's,  designated  by 
f-.e  United  Nations  as  the  Decade  of  Develop- 
ment, has  seen  a  great  expansion  of  the 
technical  and  economic  assistance  given  by 
the  highly  industrialized  countries  to  emerg- 
ing countries,  Iwth  multUaterally  and  bi- 
laterally. Such  expansion  Is  desperately 
needed  because  of  the  wide  disparity  that  now 
exists  between  the  resources  of  industrial 
nations,  which  account  for  only  25  percent  of 
the  world's  population  but  as  much  as  80 
percent  of  total  production,  and  those  of 
newly  developing  nations,  which  represent 
75  percent  of  the  population  but  supply  only 
30  percent  of  total  production. 

There  is  now  mounting  recognition  that 
Jipan  \B  destined  to  play  an  Increasingly 
active  role  In  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
nations.  Last  year  saw  Japan  actively  par- 
ticipating in  several  projects  which  marked 
a  historic  new  departure  in  economic  co- 
operation aanong  Asian  nations.  Japan's  total 
foreign  aid,  which  has  Increaeed  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  is  expected  to  reach 
the  level  of  $1  billion  a  year  in  the  reasonably 
near  future. 

LIMrTATIONS    ON    JAPANESX    AID 

Bver  since  the  enactment  of  the  Columbo 
Plan  in  1954,  Japan  has  been  steadily  increas- 


ing its  assistance  to  developing  nations.  In 
1964,  she  formally  Joined  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development, 
becoming  an  equal  partner  with  tlie  western 
industrialized  nations  and  sharing  with  them 
the  responsibility  for  providing  aid  to  under- 
developed countries.  Even  prior  to  her  acces- 
sion to  the  OECD.  Japan  Joined  the  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Committee,  a  subordinate 
body  of  that  organization,  and  took  part  in 
Its  international  program  for  development 
assistance. 

In  the  past  decade,  however.  Japan's  efforts 
to  aid  emerging  nations  have  been  llxilted 
by  several  factors.  Her  Income  level  remains 
low  compared  with  other  industrial  nations. 
At  present,  Japan's  per  capita  income  Is 
one-third  that  of  the  average  member  na- 
tion of  OECD's  Development  Assistance  Com- 
mittee. Her  foreign  exchange  reserves  are 
usually  at  a  level  too  low  for  comfort.  F^ir- 
thermore,  Japan  does  not  maintain  the  kind 
of  close  political  relationship  with  a  bloc 
of  underdeveloped  countries — such  as  France 
with  her  former  colonies  or  Great  Britain 
with  the  sterling  bloc — which  makes  the 
giving  of  aid  a  natural  development.  Finally, 
Japan  has  found  it  necessary  for  a  number 
of  years  to  place  primary  emphasis  on  the  re- 
construction and  strengthening  of  her  own 
economy. 

The  Japanese  economy  has  made  great 
strides  in  the  last  decade.  This  has  led  not 
only  to  an  Increased  ability  to  offer  assistance, 
but  an  increased  awareness  of  the  responsi- 
bility to  do  so.  During  the  past  year.  Japan 
has  re-evaluated  its  basic  position  on  foreign 
aid  and  has  reached  a  decision  to  move  stead- 
ily ahead  in  this  area. 

A    NEW   STAGE    IN    ASIAN    ECONOMfC    COOPERATION 

1966  was  a  memorable  year  for  Asian  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  The  countries  of  Asia 
took  several  concrete  steps  toward  closer 
regional  economic  ties  In  order  to  deal  co- 
op>eratlvely  with  problems  of  development. 
The  establishment  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  was  indicative  of  the  new  trend. 
At  the  Inaugural  meeting  of  the  Bank  of 
Tokyo  In  November.  1966,  IB  member  nations 
pledged  an  Initial  capitalization  of  $1  bil- 
lion. Japan,  the  leading  Asian  subscriber, 
pledged  $200  million,  equalling  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  12 
non-regional  members.  This  marked  the  first 
time  in  postwar  history  that  any  nation  has 
equalled  the  contribution  of  the  United 
States  to  an  international  organization.  The 
Bank  is  authorized  to  grant  loans  for  a  wide 
variety  of  development  projects,  both  na- 
tional and  multinational,  within  the  region. 
Among  the  multinational  projects  in  which 
it  will  undoubtedly  participate  are  the  vast 
Mekong  Valley  development  and  the  con- 
struction of  highways,  railroads  and  commu- 
nications networks  linking  the  countries  of 
Asia. 

The  Ministerial  Conference  for  Economic 
Development  of  Southeast  Asia  was  held  In 
Tokyo  in  April,  1966  to  encourage  voluntary 
efforts  for  economic  development  and  to 
strengthen  cooperation  among  participating 
countries.  Japan  pledged  at  the  conference  to 
raise  the  level  of  its  foreign  aid  to  one  per- 
cent of  Its  national  Income  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  promised  that  a  substantial  share 
of  Its  total  aid  would  be  channeled  to  the 
Southeast  Asia  region. 

The  April  Conference  led  to  a  regional 
conference  on  agricultural  development,  also 
held  in  Tokyo,  in  December.  Here  the  con- 
ferees agreed  on  the  need  to  establish  an 
agricultural  development  fund,  possibly 
within  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  to 
provide  capital  on  liberal  terms  for  agricul- 
tural development  projects  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Japan  was  asked  to  provide  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  capital  for  the  fund,  with 
comparable  amounts  coming  from  the  South- 
east Asian  region  and  from  Western  sources. 
The  need  was  also  recognized  to  proceed  with 
studies  for  a  new  regional  Marine  Fisheries 


Research  and  Development  Center,  proposed 
by  Singapore  and  Thailand. 

The  government  of  Japan  Is  keenly  aware 
of  its  role  as  the  most  highly  developed  na- 
tion In  Asia,  and  has  been  steadily  expand- 
ing its  financial  and  technological  assistance 
to  less  developed  countries.  Of  the  members 
of  the  Development  Assistance  Committee  of 
the  OECD.  Japan  is  the  filth  largest  supplier 
of  official  and  private  financial  aid.  after  the 
United  States,  Prance.  West  Germany  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Japan's  efforts  have 
multiplied  Significantly  in  the  past  few  years, 
Japanese  aid  totaled  $486  million  in  1965.  a 
67  percent  increase  over  the  previous  year. 
The  1966  figure  amounted  to  $538  million, 
another  11  percent  increase.  In  these  years, 
foreign  aid  represented  approximately  0.7 
percent  of  the  Japanese  national  income 
The  government  is  resolved  to  bring  its  as- 
sistance up  to  one  percent  of  the  national 
Income  as  rapidly  as  its  economic  capabilities 
will  permit 

JAP.\NESE    AID    IS    WORLDWIDE,    BUT    CENTERS    ON 
ASU 

Japan  is  active  in  development  assistance 
all  over  the  world.  To  Latin  America  and 
Africa.  Japan's  assistance  is  extended  mostly 
in  the  form  of  private  investment  and  export 
credit.  In  Brazil,  for  example.  Japanese  busi- 
ness ventures  cover  a  wide  range  of  activities 
in  agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries,  food,  tex- 
tiles, chemicals,  ceramics,  steel  and  electrical 
machinery.  One  of  the  largest  ventures  is  the 
Usiminas  steel  mill,  which  is  now  capable  of 
turning  out  500  thousand  tons  of  steel  ingots 
a  year.  These  ventures,  along  with  financial 
aid  and  technical  assistance  supplied  by 
Japan,  are  contributing  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  development  of  the  Brazilian  econ- 
omy. Japan  is  also  actively  engaged  In  various 
development  projects  in  Argentina,  Peru, 
Mexico  and  other  Latin  American  countries. 
In  Africa.  Japanese  assistance  through  offi- 
cial sources  is  becoming  increasingly  active. 
A  techniail  training  center  was  set  up  by  the 
Japanese  government  near  Nairobi.  Kenya  in 
1964  Here  Japanese  experts  teach  Africans 
the  techniques  of  metalworking.  machine 
sewing,  machine  assembly  and  repair.  The 
Japanese  government  has  recently  supplied 
yen  credits  to  a  number  of  African  countries 
for  use  in  financing  the  development  and 
processing  of  primary  goods. 

Japan's  development  assistance  activities, 
however,  naturally  center  chiefly  on  Asia.  In 
1965,  68.4  percent  of  Japan's  economic  as- 
sistance went  to  Asia.  16.2  percent  to  Latin 
America  and  3.3  percent  to  Africa.  Whereas 
in  Latin  America  private  investments  dom- 
inate, the  major  portion  of  Japan's  economic 
assistance  in  many  parts  of  Asia  is  given  in 
the  form  of  governmental  grants  and  credits, 
with  private  industry  retaining  a  subordinate 
though  Important  role. 

REPARATIONS  AGREEMENTS  FOSTER  AID 

Under  a  reparations  agreement  with 
Burma,  which  was  completed  in  1965,  Japan 
has  provided  assistance  amounting  to  $200 
million,  most  of  which  was  spent  for  the 
construction  of  an  84,000  kilowatt  hydroelec- 
tric plant.  Japan  is  now  providing,  under  a 
new  agreement  signed  in  1963.  economic  and 
technical  assistance  valued  at  $140  million 
through   1977. 

The  1956  reparations  agreement  with  the 
Philippines  called  for  $550  million  In  goods 
and  services  over  a  20  year  period.  By  March. 
1967,  Japan  had  provided  43.7  percent  of  the 
total  amount,  which  was  spent  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  cement  factory,  paper  and 
lumber  mills  and  other  modern  installations. 

Japan  began  providing  aid  to  Indonesia, 
amounting  to  8223  million  over  a  twelve  year 
period,  under  a  1958  reparations  agreement. 
By  March  1967,  80  percent  of  the  total 
amount  was  already  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  three  dams,  a  paper  mill  and  a 
cotton  textile  plant.  Currently,  Japan  is  one 
of  the  leaders  in  international  efforts  to  help 
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the  new  Jakarta  regime  pull  Indonesia  out 
of  its  economic  difficulties  In  September. 
1966,  the  first  conference  of  Indonesia's  cred- 
itor nations,  which  took  place  in  Tokyo  at 
Japan's  initiative,  agreed  to  reschedule  that 
country's  debt  repayments. 

Japan's  economic  aid  to  South  'Vietnam 
was  provided  under  the  provisions  of  a  rep- 
arations agreement  for  $39  million  and  a 
loan  agreement  for  $7.5  million  which  took 
effect  in  1960.  The  major  portion  of  the  rep- 
arations has  been  used  for  the  construction 
of  uhe  Da  Nhim  hydroelectric  power  plant. 
The  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  160.000  KW".  has 
already  been  completed  and  now  sends  power 
to  Saigon.  Reparations  payments  have  also 
been  used  to  build  a  number  of  factories  for 
the  manufacture  of  light  industrial  products. 
Yen  credits  extended  under  the  loan  agree- 
ment have  been  used  for  the  installation  of 
transmission  lines  and  a  transformer  sub- 
station for  the  Da  Nhim  power  plant.  Japan 
has  also  sent  medical  missions  to  South 
Vietnam  and  is  extending  various  types  of 
technical  aid. 

PRIVATE    INDUSTRY    AUGMENTS   GOVERNMENT    AID 

In  Thailand,  the  development  of  modern 
industries  by  Japanese  private  enterprises 
has  helped  speed  up  the  nations  industriali- 
zation. Japanese  business  ventures  ha\e  been 
set  up  for  a  wide  range  of  industries.  Includ- 
ing blankets,  electric  wire,  fasteners,  cotton 
spinning,  weaving  and  dyeing,  insecticides, 
steel  piping,  rolled  steel  and  assembling  of 
radios  and  television  sets.  Japan  has  also 
provided  technical  assistance  in  such  fields 
as  telecommunications  techniques,  road  con- 
struction and  fisheries.  She  had  extended  aid 
to  Thailand  amounting  to  $13.9  million  by 
March,  1967  under  an  agreement  signed  in 
1962  which  called  for  a  total  amount  of  $26.7 
million  to  be  expended  over  8  years.  Chief 
items  already  supplied  are  a  textile  plant, 
flsh  rese.irch  vessels  and  cargo  lx>ats. 

Japan  is  playing  a  significant  role  in  as- 
sistance to  India,  through  programs  designed 
to  halt  the  drain  on  the  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves of  that  country,  now  plagued  by  a 
huge  trade  deficit.  This  has  been  done  on 
both  private  and  governmental  levels.  Gov- 
ernment aid  mostly  comprises  loans  commit- 
ted each  year,  plus  such  technical  assistance 
as  the  establishment  of  model  farms  and  a 
fishery  training  center.  Private  assistance 
concentrates  primarily  on  the  granting  of 
deferred  payments  for  various  kinds  of  ex- 
ports, including  those  for  textile  machinery, 
contributing  to  the  development  of  the 
country's  natural  resources. 

Japan  began  providing  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  Laos  and  Cambodia  under 
agreements  enacted  in  1959.  which  are  now 
completed.  Under  these  arrangements  Laos 
received  $4.7  million  for  the  construction  of 
a  water  pipeline  and  hydroelectric  plant  In 
the  capital  city  of  Vientiane,  and  Cambodia 
received  S4.1  million  to  extend  water  lines 
In  the  capital  city  of  Phnom  Penh,  and  to 
support  medical  and  agricultural  aid.  Japan 
also  Joined  the  Agreement  for  the  Foreign 
Exchange  Fund  for  Laos,  which  aims  at  miti- 
gating Inflation  in  Laos  and  stabilizing  ex- 
change rates  of  the  kip  and  which  contrib- 
uted $0.5  million  and  $1.7  million  in  1965 
and  1966,  respectively. 

These  examples  are  illustrative  of  the 
depth  and  variety  of  Japan's  commitment  to 
development  assistance  in  Asia.  Other  Jap- 
anese aid  projects  are  found  In  South 
Korea.  Hong  Kong.  Taiwan,  Malaysia.  Singa- 
pore, Pakistan  and  Ceylon.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that,  beside  governmental  assistance 
activities,  Japan  is  extending  assistance  In 
the  forms  of  private  Investment  and  export 
credit  to  Southe.ist  Asia,  particularly  to 
Indonesia,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand,  on 
a  large  scale. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE   AND   THE   JAPANESE 
PEACE   CORPS 

Aid  through  the  medium  of  Investments, 
loans  and  grants,  however  substantial,  can- 


not be  fully  effective  unless  accompanied  by 
technical  cooperation  and  positive  measures 
to  encourage  the  exports  of  developing  na- 
tions. Japan  has  become  lncre.isingly  active 
in  these  fields  of  development  assistance.  Be- 
cause the  Japanese  possess  in  great  abun- 
dance the  skills  and  experience  reeded 
throughout  the  less  developed  world,  there  Is 
almost  limitless  scope  for  Japanese  technical 
aid.  The  problem  Is  to  devise  techniques  for 
the  effective  transmission  of  this  experience 
and  knowledge  across  langu.^ge  and  cultural 
barriers. 

The  principal  methods  of  extending  tech- 
nical assistance  axe  through  the  training  and 
guidance  of  technicians  and  consultition  on 
the  planning  and  formulation  of  develop- 
ment projects.  In  the  first  area  Japan  accepts 
overseas  trainees,  dispatches  its  own  tech- 
nical experts  and  establishes  and  operates 
overseas  technical  centers,  while  the  main 
form  of  cooperation  in  the  second  category  is 
the  provision  of  various  consulting  teams. 
Additional  aid  Is  given  through  supplying  of 
machinery  and  equipment,  the  acceptance  of 
foreign  student.s  and  the  sending  abroad  of 
members  of  the  newly  formed  Japanese 
Youth  Corps  for  Overseas  Cooperation. 
Japan's  own  version  of  the  Peace  Corps  is 
beginning  to  take  shape.  By  the  end  of  1966 
there  were  about  100  volunteers  in  Laos. 
Cambodia.  Malaysia,  the  Philippines  and 
India  teaching  rice  cultivation,  vegetable 
gardening,  farm  management,  irrigation  road 
building,  lumbering  and  ceramics. 

ASSISTANCE   FOR   EXPORTS 

Primary  products  account  for  an  over- 
whelming 85  percent  of  the  exports  of  the 
newly  developing  countries  One  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  an  Increase  In  the  exportation 
of  these  products  has  been  their  relatively 
high  prices.  To  overcome  this  difficulty.  Ja- 
pan has  set  up  a  so-called  "compensation 
system"  In  her  trade  with  a  number  of  the 
developing  countries,  under  which  Japanese 
exporters  contribute  to  a  fund  which  is  used 
to  compensate  Importers  for  losses  resulting 
from  the  purchase  of  expensive  primary 
products.  Japan  has  taken  a  series  of  addi- 
tional measures  to  cop>e  with  other  diffi- 
culties m  the  trade  in  primary  products, 
such  as  relatively  poor  quality,  erratic  com- 
mercial practices  and  inadequate  exporting 
capabilities   in  the  exporting  country. 

As  a  close  trading  partner  of  developing 
nations  Japan  has  a  large  stake  in  their  con- 
tinued economic  advancement.  In  1965.  these 
countries  accounted  for  forty-three  percent  of 
Japan's  total  exports  and  forty-two  percent 
of  her  total  Imports.  Japanese  economic  as- 
sistance programs  aim  at  increasing  the  eco- 
nomic well  being  of  the  developing  nations 
as  a  contribution  to  peace  and  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  living  standards  of  their 
people.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  the 
economic  advancement  of  nearby  underde- 
veloped countries  will  benefit  Japan's  own 
economy. 

japan's    KEY    ROLE    IN    ASIAN    DEVELOPMENT 

Asia,  with  its  rich  natural  resources,  large 
working  population,  poverty,  disease  and  f>o- 
litlcal  unrest,  presents  a  serious  challenge  to 
the  free  world.  Japan  is  the  free  world's  best 
hope  for  leadership  in  Asia.  Her  increasing 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the  Asian 
region  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  struggle 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the 
basic  principles  of  democracy  on  this  crowded 
continent.  As  a  country  that  has  fully  dem- 
onstrated the  superior  capacity  for  growth 
of  a  free  economy;  as  the  one  Asian  country 
that  has  developed  a  full  and  stable  pattern 
of  personal  freedom  and  parliamentary 
democracy:  as  the  only  nation  In  Asia  which 
has  demonstrated  that  Asians  too  can  enjoy 
an  affluent  society.  Japan  will  exert  increas- 
ing Influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  peoples 
of  this  region  and  throughout  the  less  de- 
veloped world. 

Although  Japan  is  now  recognized  as  a 
leading  Industrial  nation,  her  per  capita  In- 


come still  falls  short  of  the  western  democra- 
cies. While  her  economic  growth  rate  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  remarkably  high,  the 
nation's  economy  Is  still  struggling  under 
the  burdens  of  providing  for  the  needed  ex- 
pansion of  Its  social  and  economic  struc- 
ture. CDnsequently,  to  grant  economic  aid 
at  the  same  level  as  the  leading  industrial 
nations  of  the  West  Is  to  place  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  the  Japanese  people.  What  Japan  Is 
attempting  to  do  is  to  seek  remedies  for  her 
domestic  difficulties  while  at  the  same  time 
increasing  as  rapidly  as  possible  her  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs  to  developing  na- 
tions. Japan's  capacity  to  perform  both  tasks 
successfully  depends  on  her  ability  to  ex- 
pand her  own  economy. 

Japan's  economic  dynamism  rests  to  an 
tinusual  degree  on  the  foundation  of  foreign 
trade.  With  a  large  and  Increp.sing  popula- 
tion, few  natural  resources  and  a  limited 
territory,  Japan  depends  heavily  on  foreign 
commerce  for  economic  survival.  The  ex- 
pansion of  foreign  trade  is  therefore  impor- 
tant on  two  counts  to  developing  nations.  It 
not  only  helps  their  economies  directly,  but 
it  will  enable  at  least  one  aid  giving  nation. 
Japan,  to  Increase  the  scope  and  amount  of 
the  economic  assistance  which  these  coun- 
tries so  desperately  need. 


THE    POSSIBILITY    OF    THERMONU- 
CLEAR WAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  September  18.  1967,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  ad- 
dressed the  United  Press  International 
editors  and  publishers  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  In  his  speech,  the  Secretar>-  dis- 
cussed tlie  planning,  preparation,  and 
policy  governing  the  possibility  of 
thermonuclear  war. 

I  ask  unanimotis  consent  to  insert  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 
Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 

McNamara  Before  UNrrEc  Press  Interna- 
tional    Editors     and     Publishers.     San 

Francisco,  Calif..  Monday,  September  18, 

1967 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  I  want  to  discuss 
with  you  this  afternoon  the  gravest  problem 
that  an  American  Secretary  of  Defense  must 
face:  the  planning,  preparation,  and  policy 
governing  the  possibiUty  of  thermonuclear 
war. 

It  is  a  prospect  most  of  mankind  would 
prefer  not  to  contemplate. 

That  is  understandable.  For  technology  has 
now  circumscribed  us  all  with  a  conceivable 
horizon  of  horror  that  could  dwarf  any 
catastrophe  that  has  befallen  man  in  his 
more  than  a  million  years  on  earth. 

Man  has  lived  now  for  more  than  twenty 
years  in  what  we  have  come  to  call  the 
Atomic  Age. 

What  we  sometimes  overlook  is  that  every 
future  age  of  man  will  be  an  atomic  age. 

If,  then,  man  is  to  have  a  future  at  all. 
It  will  have  to  be  a  future  overshadowed  with 
the  permanent  possibility  of  thermonuclear 
holocaust. 

About   that  fact,   we   are   no   longer   free. 

Our  freedom  in  this  question  consists 
rather  In  facing  the  matter  rationally  and 
realistically  and  discussing  actions  to  mini- 
mize the  danger. 

No  sane  citizen;  no  sane  political  leader: 
no   sane   nation   wants   thermonuclear   war. 

But  merely  not  wanting  It  Is  not  enough. 

We  must  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween actions  which  increase  Its  risk,  thoee 
which  reduce  It.  and  those  which,  while 
costly,  have  little  Influence  one  way  or 
another. 
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Now  this  whole  subject  matter  tends  to 
be  psychologically  unpleasant.  But  there  Is 
an  even  greater  difficulty  standing  in  the  way 
of  constructive  and  profitable  debate  over 
the  Issues. 

And  that  Is  that  nuclear  strategy  is  excep- 
tionally complex  In  Its  technical  aspects. 
Unless  these  complexities  are  well  under- 
stood, rational  discussion  and  decisionmak- 
ing are  simply  not  possible. 

What  I  want  to  do  this  afternoon  is  deal 
with  these  complexities  and  clariiy  them 
with  as  much  precision  and  detail  as  time 
and  security  permit. 

One  must  begin   with   precise   definitions. 

The  cornerstone  of  our  str.iteglc  policy 
continues  to  be  to  deter  deliberate  nuclear 
attack  upon  the  United  States,  or  Its  allies. 
by  maintaining  a  highly  reliable  ability  to 
Inflict  an  unacceptable  degree  of  damage 
upon  any  single  aggressor,  or  combination  of 
aggressors,  at  any  time  during  the  course 
of  a  strategic  nuclear  exchange — even  after 
our  absorbing  a  surprise  first  strike. 

This  can  be  defined  as  our  "assured  de- 
struction capability." 

Now  it  is  imperative  to  understand  that 
assured  destruction  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
whole  deterrence  concept. 

We  must  possess  an  actual  assured  de- 
struction capability.  And  that  actual  assured 
destruction  capability  must  also  be  credible. 
Conceivably,  our  assured  destruction  capa- 
bility could  be  actual,  without  being  credi- 
ble—In  which  case,  it  might  fall  to  deter  an 
aggressor. 

The  point  is  that  a  potentlaJ  aggressor 
must  himself  believe  that  our  assured  de- 
struction capability  is  in  fact  actual,  and 
that  our  will  to  use  It  In  retaliation  to  an 
attack  Is  In  fact  unwavering. 

The  conclusion,  then.  Is  clear:  if  the 
United  States  U  to  deter  a  nuclear  attack 
on  Itself  or  on  our  aUles.  it  must  possess  an 
actual,  and  a  credible  assured  destruction 
capability. 

When  calculating  the  force  we  require,  we 
must  be  "conservative"  In  all  our  estimates 
of  both  a  potential  aggressors  capablhties. 
and  his  Intentlonis  Security  depends  upon 
taking  a  "worst  plausible  case"— and  hav- 
ing the  ability  to  cope  with  that  eventuality. 

In  that  eventuality,  we  must  be  able  to 
absorb  the  total  weight  of  nuclear  attack  on 
our  country — on  our  strike-back  forces;  on 
our  command  and  control  apparatus,  on 
our  industrial  capacity;  on  our  cities;  and 
on  our  population— and  still,  be  fully  capa- 
ble of  destroying  the  aggressor  to  the  point 
that  his  society  Is  simply  no  longer  viable  In 
any  meaningful  twentieth-century  sense. 

That  Is  what  deterrence  to  nuclear  ag- 
gression means  It  means  the  certainty  of 
suicide  to  the  aggressor — not  merely  to  his 
military  forces,  but  to  his  society  as  a  whole. 

Now  let  us  consider  another  term:  "first- 
strike  capability."  This,  In  Itself.  Is  an  am- 
biguous term,  since  It  could  mean  simply  the 
ability  of  one  nation  to  attack  another  na- 
t'.on  with  nuclear  forces  first.  But  as 
It  Is  normally  used.  It  connotes  much  more: 
the  substantial  elimination  of  the  attacked 
nation's  retaliatory  second-strike  forces. 

This  Is  the  sense  In  which  "first-strike 
capability"  should  be  understood 

Now,  clearly,  such  a  flrst-strlke  capability 
is  an  important  strategic  concept.  The 
United  States  cannot — and  will  not — ever 
permit  lt«elf  to  get  Into  the  position  In  which 
another  nation,  or  combination  of  nations, 
would  jKissess  such  a  first-strike  capability, 
which  could  be  effectively  used  against  It. 

To  sret  Into  such  a  position  vls-a-vls  any 
other  nation  or  nations  would  not  only  con- 
8tltut«  an  Intolerable  threat  to  our  security, 
but  It  would  obviously  remove  our  ability 
to  deter  nuclear  aggression — both  against 
ourselves  and  agnlnst  our  allies. 

Now.  we  are  not  In  that  position  today — 
and  there  is  no  foreseeable  danger  of  our 
ever  getting  Into  that  position. 

Our    strategic    offensive    forces    are    Im- 


mense: 1000  Minutemau  missile  launchers. 
Carefully  protected  below  grouiid;  41  Tolaris 
submarines,  carrying  656  missile  lauachers — 
with  the  majority  of  these  hidden  beneatii 
tne  seas  at  all  times;  and  about  600  long- 
rauge  bomoers.  approximately  forty  percent 
of  whicli  uia  kept  always  in  a  high  state  of 
alert. 

Our  alert  forces  alone  carry  more  than  2200 
weapons,  averaging  more  than  one  megaton 
each.  A  mere  400  one-megaton  weapons,  if 
delivered  on  the  Soviet  Union,  would  be 
suflicient  to  destroy  over  one- third  of  her 
population,  and  one-hali  of  her  industry. 

And  all  of  these  flexible  and  highly  reliable 
forces  are  equipped  with  devices  that  Insure 
their  penetration  of  Soviet  defenses. 

Now  what  about  the  Soviet  Union? 

Does  it  today  possess  a  powerful  nuclear 
arsenal? 

The  answer  is  that  it  does. 

Does  it  possess  a  first-strike  capability 
against  the  United  States? 

The  answer  Is  that  It  does  not. 

Can  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  acquire  such  a  first-strike  capability 
against  the  United  States? 

The  answer  Is  that  It  cannot. 

It  cannot  because  we  are  determined  to 
remain  fully  alert,  and  we  will  never  permit 
our  own  assured  destruction  capability  to 
be  at  a  p>olnt  where  a  Soviet  flrst-strlke  ca- 
pability Is  even  remotely  feasible. 

Is  the  Soviet  Union  seriously  attempting  to 
acquire  a  flrst-strlke  capability  against  the 
United  States? 

Although  this  is  a  question  we  cannot 
answer  with  absolute  certainty,  we  believe 
the  answer  Is  no.  In  any  event,  the  question 
Itself  is — in  a  sense — irrelevant.  It  is  Irrele- 
vant since  the  United  States  will  so  continue 
to  maintain — and  where  necessary  strength- 
en— our  retaliatory  forces,  that  whatever  the 
Soviet  Union's  intentions  or  actions,  we  wUl 
continue  to  have  an  assured  destruction  ca- 
pability vis-a-vls  their  society  In  which  we 
are  completely  confident. 

But  there  Is  another  question  that  is  most 
relevant. 

And  that  Is,  do  we — the  United  States — 
possess  a  first-strike  capability  against  the 
Soviet  Union? 

The  answer  is  that  we  do  not. 

And  we  do  not,  not  because  we  have  ne- 
glected our  nuclear  strength.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  Increased  It  to  the  point  that 
we  poesess  a  clear  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  do  not  possess  flrst-strlke  capability 
against  the  Soviet  Union  for  precisely  the 
same  reason  that  they  do  not  possess  it 
against  us. 

And  that  is  that  we  have  both  built  up 
our  "second-strike  capability" »  to  the  point 
that  a  flrst-strlke  capability  on  either  side 
has  become  unattainable. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  way  In  which  the 
United  States  could  have  prevented  the 
Soviet  Union  from  acquiring  Its  present  sec- 
ond-strike capability — short  of  a  massive 
pre-emptive  first  strike  on  the  Soviet  Union 
m  the  1950s. 

The  blunt  fact  Is,  then,  that  neither  the 
Soviet  Union  nor  the  United  States  can  at- 
tack the  other  without  being  destroyed  In 
retaliation;  nor  can  either  of  us  attain  a 
first-strike  capability  In  the  foreseeable 
future. 

The  further  fact  Is  that  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  presently  pos- 
sess an  actual  and  credible  second-strike 
capability  against  one  another — and  It  Is 
precisely  this  mutuEil  capability  that  provides 
us  both  with  the  strongest  possible  motive 
to  avoid  a  nuclear  war. 

The  more  frequent  question  that  arises  In 


» A  "second-strike  capability"  is  the  ca- 
pability to  absorb  a  surprise  nuclear  attack, 
and  survive  with  sufficient  power  to  Inflict 
unacceptable  damage  on  the  aggressor. 


this  coiuiectlon  in  whetiier  or  not  the  United 
States  pobEcsses  nuclear  superiority  over  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  answer  is  that  we  do. 

But  the  answer  is — like  everything  else  In 
this  matter — technically  complex. 

The  complexity  arises  in  part  out  of  what 
measurement  of  superiority  is  most  ir«an. 
ingful  and  realistic. 

Many  commentators  on  the  matter  tend  to 
define  nuclear  superiority  in  terms  of  gross 
megatonnage,  or  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
missile  launchers  available. 

Now,  by  both  these  two  standards  of  meas- 
urement, the  United  States  does  have  a  sub- 
stantial superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  weapons  targeted  against  each  other. 

But  It  is  precisely  these  two  standards  of 
measurement  that  are  themselves  mis- 
leading. 

For  the  most  meaningful  and  realistic 
mB.-isurement  of  nuclear  capability  is  neither 
gross  megatonnage.  nor  the  number  of  avail- 
able missile  launchers;  but  rather  the  num- 
ber of  separate  warheads  that  are  capable  of 
being  deUvered  with  accuracy  on  individual 
high-priority  targets  with  sufficient  power  to 
destroy  them. 

Gross  megatonnage  in  itself  is  an  inade- 
quate indicator  of  assured  destruction  capa- 
bility, since  It  Is  unrelated  to  survivability, 
accuracy,  or  penetrability,  and  poorly  re- 
lated to  effective  elimination  of  multiple 
high-priority  targets.  There  Is  manifestly  no 
advantage  In  over-destroying  one  target,  at 
the  expense  of  leaving  undamaged  other 
targets  of  equal  Importance. 

Further,  the  number  of  missile  launchers 
available  is  also  an  inadequate  indicator  of 
assured  destruction  capability,  since  the  fact 
Is  that  many  of  our  launchers  will  carry 
multiple  warheads. 

But  by  using  the  realistic  measurement  of 
the  number  of  warheads  available,  capable 
of  being  reliably  delivered  with  accuracy  and 
effectiveness  on  the  appropriate  targets  in 
the  United  States  or  Soviet  Union,  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  United  States  currently  pos- 
sesses a  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union 
of  at  least  three  or  four  to  one. 

Furthermore,  we  will  maint^un  a  superior- 
ity—by these  same  re.illstic  criteria — over 
the  Soviet  Union  for  as  far  ahead  in  the  fu- 
ture as  we  can  realistically  plan. 

I  want,  however,  to  make  one  point  pat- 
ently clear:  our  current  numerical  supe- 
riority over  the  Soviet  Union  in  reliable,  ac- 
curate, and  effective  warheads  is  both  great- 
er than  we  had  originally  planned,  and  is  in 
fact  more  than  we  require 

Moreover.  In  the  larger  equation  of  secu- 
rity, otir  "superiority"  Is  of  limited  signif- 
icance— since  even  with  our  current  supe- 
riority, or  indeed  with  any  numerical  supe- 
riority realistically  attainable,  the  blunt.  In- 
escapable fact  remains  that  the  Soviet  Union 
could  still — with  its  present  forces— effec- 
tively destroy  the  United  States,  even  after 
absorbing  tlie  full  weight  of  an  American 
first  strike. 

I  have  noted  that  our  present  superiority 
Is  gre.-^.ter  than  we  had  planned.  Let  me  ex- 
plain to  you  how  this  came  about,  for  I  think 
It  Is  a  slernificant  Illustration  of  the  Intrinsic 
dynamics  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

In  1961.  when  I  became  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Soviet  Union  possessed  a  very 
small  operational  arsenal  of  Intercontinent.i; 
missiles  However,  they  did  possess  the  tech- 
nological and  Industrial  capacity  to  enlarge 
that  arsenal  ver\-  substantially  over  the  suc- 
ceeding several  years. 

Now.  we  had  no  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
did  in  fact  plan  to  fully  use  that  capability. 

But  as  I  have  pointed  out.  a  strategic 
planner  must  be  "conservative"  In  his  calcu- 
lations: that  is.  he  must  prepare  for  the  worst 
plausible  case  r^nd  not  be  content  to  hope 
and  prepare  merely  for  the  most  probable. 

Since  we  could  not  be  certain  of  Sonet 
intentions — since  we  could  not  be  sure  that 
they  would  not  undertake  a  massive  build- 
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up we  had  to  insure  against  such  an  even- 
tuality by  undertaking  ourselves  a  major 
build-up  of  the  Minuteman  and  Polaris 
forces. 

Tl-jus,  in  the  course  of  hedging  against  what 
was  then  only  a  theoretically  possible  Soviet 
build-up.  we  took  decisions  which  have  re- 
sulted in  our  current  superiority  in  numbers 
of  warheads  and  deliverable  megatons. 

But  the  blunt  fact  remains  that  if  we  had 
had  more  accurate  information  about 
planned  Soviet  strategic  forces,  we  simply 
would  not  have  needed  to  build  as  large  a 
nuclear  arsenal  as  we  have  today. 

Now  let  me  be  absolutely  clear.  I  am  not 
saying  that  our  decision  In  1961  was  unjusti- 
fied. I  am  Simply  saying  that  it  was  necessi- 
tated by  a  lack  of  accurate  information. 

Ftirthermore.  that  decision  In  Itself — as 
justified  as  it  was — In  the  end.  could  not 
possibly  have  left  unaffected  the  Soviet 
Unions  future  nuclear  plans. 

What  is  essential  to  understand  here  Is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
mutually  infiuence  one  another's  strategic 
plans. 

Whatever  be  their  Intentions,  whatever  be 
our  intentions,  actions — or  even  realistically 
potential  actions — on  either  side  relating  to 
the  build-up  of  nuclear  forces,  be  they  either 
offensive  or  defensive  weapons,  necessarily 
•ngger  reactions  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  precisely  this  action-reaction  phe- 
nomenon that  fuels  an  arms  race. 

Now.  in  strategic  nuclear  weaponry,  the 
arms  race  Involves  a  particular  irony.  Unlike 
any  other  era  In  military  history,  today  a 
substantial  numerical  superiority  of  weapons 
does  not  effectively  translate  into  political 
control,  or  diplomatic  leverage. 

While  thermonuclear  power  Is  almost  in- 
conceivably awesome,  and  represents  virtu- 
ally unUnilted  potential  destructiveness,  It 
has  proven  to  be  a  limited  diplomatic  Instru- 
ment. Its  uniqueness  lies  In  the  fact  that 
It  Is  at  one  and  the  same  time,  an  all  power- 
ful weapon — and  a  very  inadequate  weapon. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  can  mutually  destroy  one  an- 
other— regardless  of  who  strikes  first — nar- 
rows the  range  of  Soviet  aggression  which 
our  nuclear  forces  can  effectively  det«r. 

Even  with  our  nuclear  monopoly  in  the 
early  postwar  period,  we  were  unable  to  deter 
the  Soviet  pressures  against  Berlin,  or  their 
support  of  aggression  In  Korea. 

Today,  our  nuclear  superiority  does  not 
deter  ail  forms  of  Soviet  support  of  commu- 
nist insurgency  in  Southeast  Asia, 

What  .111  of  this  has  meant  is  that  we,  and 
our  allies  as  well,  require  substantial  non- 
nuclear  forces  in  order  to  cope  with  levels 
of  aggression  that  massive  strategic  forces  do 
not  in  fact  deter. 

This  has  been  a  difficult  lesson  both  for  us 
and  for  our  allies  to  accept,  since  there  is  a 
strong  psychological  tendency  to  regard  su- 
perior nuclear  forces  as  a  simple  and  tmfall- 
ing  solution  to  security,  and  an  assurance  of 
victory  under  any  set  of  circumstances. 

What  is  important  to  understand  Is  that 
our  nuclear  strategic  forces  play  a  vital  and 
absolutely  necessary  role  In  our  security  and 
that  of  our  allies,  but  It  is  an  Intrinsically 
limited  role. 

Thus,  we  and  our  allies  must  maintain  sub- 
stantial conventional  forces,  fully  capable  of 
dealing  with  a  wide  spectrum  of  lesser  forms 
of  political  and  military  aggression — a  level 
of  aggression  against  which  the  use  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces  would  not  be  to  our  ad- 
vantage, and  thus  a  level  of  aggression  which 
these  strategic  nuclear  forces  by  themselves 
cannot  effectively  deter.  One  cannot  fashion 
a  credible  deterrent  out  of  an  Incredible  ac- 
tion. Therefore  security  for  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  can  only  arise  from  the  posses- 
sion of  a  whole  range  of  graduated  deterrents, 
each  of  them  fully  credible  In  Its  own  con- 
text. 

Now  I  have  pointed  out  that  In  strategic 
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nuclear  matters,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  mutually  influence  one  an- 
other's plans. 

In  recent  years  the  Soviets  have  substan- 
tially increased  their  offensive  forces.  We 
have,  of  course,  been  watching  and  evaluat- 
ing this  very  carefully. 

Clearly,  the  Soviet  buUd-up  Is  In  part  a 
reaction  to  our  own  build-up  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  decade. 

Soviet  strategic  planners  undoubtedly 
reasoned  that  if  our  buUd-up  were  to  con- 
tinue at  its  accelerated  pace,  we  might  con- 
ceivably reach,  in  time,  a  credible  first-strike 
capability  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  w-as  not  in  fact  our  intention.  Our  in- 
tention was  to  assure  that  they — with  their 
theoretical  capacity  to  reach  such  a  first- 
strike  capability — would  not  in  fact  out- 
distance us. 

But  they  could  not  read  our  intentions 
with  any  "greater  accuracy  than  we  could 
read  theirs.  And  thus  the  result  has  been  that 
we  have  both  built  up  our  forces  to  a  point 
that  far  exceeds  a  credible  second-strike  ca- 
pability against  the  forces  we  each  started 
with. 

In  doing  so,  neither  of  us  has  reached  a 
first-strike  capability.  And  the  realities  of 
the  situation  being  what  they  are — whatever 
we  believe  their  intentions  to  be,  and  what- 
ever they  believe  our  Intentions  to  be — each 
of  us  caii  deny  the  other  a  first-strike  capa- 
bility In  the  foreseeable  future. 

Now,  how  can  we  be  so  confident  that  this 
Is  the  case? 

How  can  we  be  so  certain  that  the  Soviets 
cannot  gradually  outdistance  us — either  by 
some  dramatic  technological  break-through, 
or  simply  through  our  Imperceptlvely  lagging 
behind,  for  whatever  reason:  reluctance  to 
spend  the  requisite  funds;  distraction  with 
military  problems  elsewhere:  faulty  intelli- 
gence; or  simple  negligence  and  naivete? 

All  of  these  reasons — and  others — have 
been  suggested  by  some  commentators  in 
this  country,  who  fear  that  we  are  in  fact 
falling  behind  to  a  dangerous  degree. 

The  answer  to  all  of  this  is  simple  and 
straightforward. 

We  are  not  going  to  permit  the  Soviets  to 
outdistance  us.  because  to  do  so  would  be  to 
Jeopardize  our  very  viability  as  a  nation. 

No  President,  no  Secretary  of  Defense,  no 
Congress  of  the  United  States — of  whatever 
political  party,  and  of  whatever  political 
persuasion — Is  going  to  permit  this  nation  to 
take  that  risk.  - 

We  do  not  want  a  nuclear  arms  race  with 
the  Soviet  Union — primarily  because  the  ac- 
tion-reaction phenomenon  makes  It  foolish 
and  futile.  But  If  the  only  way  to  prevent 
the  Soviet  Union  from  obtaining  first-strike 
capability  over  us  is  to  engage  In  such  a  race, 
the  United  States  possesses  in  ample 
abundance  the  resources,  the  technology. 
and  the  will  to  run  faster  in  that  race  for 
whatever  distance  is  required. 

But  what  we  would  prefer  to  do  Is  to 
come  to  a  realistic  and  reasonably  rlskless 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
would  effectively  prevent  such  an  arms  race. 
We  both  have  strategic  nuclear  arsenals 
greatly  in  excess  of  a  credible  assured  de- 
struction capability.  These  arsenals  have 
reached  that  point  of  excess  in  each  case  for 
precisely  the  same  reason:  we  each  have  re- 
acted to  the  other's  build-up  with  very  con- 
servative calculations.  We  have,  that  Is.  each 
built  a  greater  arsenal  than  either  of  us 
needed  for  a  second-strike  capability,  simply 
because  we  each  wanted  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  "worst  plausible  case." 

But  since  we  now  each  possess  a  deterrent 
in  excess  of  our  Indlvidtial  needs,  both  of  our 
nations  would  benefit  from  a  properly  safe- 
guarded agreement  first  to  limit,  and  later 
to  reduce,  both  our  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  nuclear  forces. 

We  may.  or  we  may  not.  be  able  to  achieve 
such  an  agreement.  We  hope  we  can.  And 


we  believe  such  an  agreement  is  fully  feasi- 
ble, since  It  Is  clearly  In  both  our  nations" 
Interests. 

But  reach  the  formal  agreement  or  not.  we 
can  be  sure  that  neither  the  Soviets  nor  we 
are  going  to  risk  the  other  obtaining  a  first- 
strike  capability. 

On  the  contrary,  we  can  be  sure  that  we 
are  both  going  to  maintain  a  maximum  ef- 
fort to  preserve  an  assured  destruction  capa- 
blUty. 

It  would  not  be  sensible  for  either  side 
to  launch  a  maximum  effort  to  achieve  a 
first-strike  capability.  It  would  not  be  sensi- 
ble because  the  Intelligence-gathering  capa- 
bility of  each  side  being  what  it  is.  and  the 
realities  of  lead-time  from  technological 
breakthrough  to  operational  readiness  being 
what  they  are.  neither  of  us  would  be  able  to 
acquire  a  first-strike  capability  In  secret. 

Now,  let  me  take  a  specific  case  In  point. 

The  Soviets  are  now  deplojlng  an  antl- 
balUstlc  missile  system.  If  we  react  to  this 
deployment  Intelligently,  we  have  no  reason 
for  alarm. 

The  system  does  not  imp^ose  any  threat  to 
our  ability  to  penetrate  and  Inflict  massive 
and  unacceptable  damage  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  other  words,  it  does  not  presently 
affect  m  any  significant  mannw  our  assured 
destruction  capability. 

It  does  not  Impose  such  a  threat  because 
we  have  already  taken  the  st«ps  necessary 
to  assure  that  "our  land-based  Minuteman 
missiles,  our  nuclear  submarine-launched 
new  Poseidon  missiles,  and  our  strategic 
bomber  forces  have  the  requisite  penetration 
aids — and  in  the  sum.  constitute  a  force  of 
such  magnitude,  that  they  guarantee  us  a 
force  strong  enough  to  survive  a  Soviet  at- 
tack and  penetrate  the  Soviet  ABM  deploy- 
ment. 

Now  let  me  come  to  the  Issue  that  has 
received  so  much  attention  recently:  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  should  de- 
ploy an  ABM  system  against  the  Soviet  nu- 
clear threat. 

To  begin  with,  this  Is  not  In  any  sense  a 
new  Issue.  We  have  had  both  the  technical 
possibility  and  the  strategic  desirability  of 
an  American  ABM  deployment  under  con- 
s'ant  review  since  the  late  19508. 

While  we  have  Eubstantlally  Improved  our 
technology  in  the  field.  It  Is  Important  to 
understand  that  none  of  the  systems  at  the 
present  or  foreseeable  state  of  the  art  would 
nrovlde  an  Impenetrable  shield  over  tlie 
United  States.  Were  such  a  shield  p>06slble. 
we  would  certainly  want  It — and  we  would 
certainly  build  It. 

And  at  this  point,  let  me  dispose  of  an 
objection  that  Its  totally  Irrelevant  to  this 
issue. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  we  are  opposed 
to  deploying  a  large-scale  ABM  system  be- 
ciufe  it  Would  carry  the  hea\7  price  tag  of 
840  billion. 

Let  me  make  It  very  clear  that  the  $40  bil- 
lion Is  not  the  Issue, 

If  we  could  build  and  deploy  a  genuinely 
Impenetrable  shield  over  the  United  States, 
we'would  be  willing  to  spend  not  $40  billion, 
but  any  reasonable  multiple  of  that  amount 
that  was  necessary. 

The  money  In  itself  Is  not  the  problem: 
the  penetrability  of  the  proposed  shield  Is 
the  problem. 

There  Is  clearly  no  point,  however,  in 
spending  S40  billion  U  It  is  not  going  to  buy 
us  a  significant  improvement  In  our  security. 
If  It  Is  not.  then  we  should  use  the  sub- 
stantial resources  It  represents  on  something 
that  will. 

Every  ABM  system  that  Is  now  feasible  In- 
volves firing  defensive  missiles  at  Incoming 
offensive  warheads  in  an  effort  to  destroy 
them. 

But  what  many  commentators  on  this 
Issue  overlook  Is  that  any  such  system  can 
rather  obivously  be  defeated  by  an  enemy 
simply  sending  more  offensive  warheads,  or 
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dummy  warheads,  than  there  are  defensive 
mlaalles  capable  of  dlflpoBlng  of  them. 

And  this  Is  the  whole  crvuc  of  the  nuclear 
action-reaction  phenomenon. 

Were  we  to  deploy  a  heavy  ABM  system 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  Soviets 
would  clearly  be  strongly  motivated  to  so 
Increase  their  offensive  capability  as  to  can- 
cel out  our  defensive  advantage. 

It  Is  futile  for  each  of  us  to  spend  t4  bil- 
lion, 640  billion,  or  $400  billion — and  at  the 
end  of  all  the  spending,  and  at  the  end  of 
all  the  deployment,  and  at  the  end  of  all 
the  effort,  to  be  relatively  at  the  same  point 
of  balance  on  the  security  scale  that  we  are 
now. 

In  point  of  fact,  we  have  already  Initiated 
offensive  weapons  programs  costing  several 
billions  In  order  to  offset  the  snoall  present 
Soviet  ABM  deployment,  and  the  possibly 
more  extensive  future  Soviet  ABM  deploy- 
nxents. 

That  Is  money  well  spent;  and  It  Is  neces- 
sary. 

But  we  should  bear  In  mind  that  It  Is 
money  spent  because  of  the  action-reaction 
phenomenon. 

If  we  in  turn  opt  for  heavy  ABM  deploy- 
ment— at  whatever  price — we  can  be  certain 
that  the  Soviets  will  react  to  offset  the 
advantage  we  would  hope  to  gain. 

It  Is  precisely  because  of  this  certainty 
of  a  corresponding  Soviet  reaction  that  the 
four  prominent  scientists — men  who  have 
served  with  distinction  as  the  Science  Ad- 
visors to  Presidents  Elsenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson,  and  the  three  outstanding  men 
who  have  served  as  Directors  of  Research 
and  Engineering  to  three  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense— have  unanimously  recommended 
against  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  system 
designed  to  protect  our  population  against  a 
Soviet  attack. 

These  men  are  Doctors  Baillan,  Klstiakow- 
sky.  Wlesner,  Homlg,  York,  Brown,  and 
Poster. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  are 
now  facing  a  situation  analogotis  to  the  one 
we  faced  In  1961:  we  are  uncertain  of  the 
Soviets'  Intentions. 

At  that  time  we  were  concerned  about  their 
potential  offensive  capabilities;  now  we  are 
concerned  about  their  potenUal  deienslve 
capabilities. 

But  the  dynamics  of  the  concern  are  the 
same. 

We  must  continue  to  be  cautious  and  con- 
servative In  our  estimates — leaving  no  room 
in  our  calculations  for  unnecessary  risk.  And 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  measure  our  own 
response  in  such  a  manner  that  It  does  not 
trigger  a  senseless  spiral  upward  of  nuclear 
arms. 

Now.  as  I  have  emphasized,  we  have  already 
taken  the  necessary  steps  to  guarantee  that 
our  offensive  strategic  weapons  will  be  able 
to  penetrate  future,  more  advanced,  Soviet 
defenses. 

Keeping  In  mind  the  careful  clockwork  of 
lead-time,  we  will  be  forced  to  conUnue  that 
effort  over  the  next  few  years  If  the  evidence 
Is  that  the  Soviets  Intend  to  turn  what  Is 
now  a  Ught  and  modest  ABM  deployment  into 
a  massive  one. 

Should  they  elect  to  do  so,  we  have  both 
the  lead-Ume  and  the  technology  available 
to  so  increase  both  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  our  offensive  strategic  forces — with  par- 
ticular attention  to  highly  reliable  penetra- 
tion aids — that  their  expensive  defensive  ef- 
forts will  give  them  no  edge  In  the  nuclear 
balance  whatever. 

But  we  would  prefer  not  to  have  to  do 
that.  For  It  is  a  profitless  waste  of  resources, 
provided  we  and  the  Soviets  can  come  to  a 
realistic  strategic  arms-limitation  agreement. 
As  you  know,  we  have  proposed  VB.- 
Sovlet  talks  on  this  matter.  ShotUd  these 
talks  fall,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  take  the 
appropriate  measures  that  such  a  failure 
would  make  necessary. 


The  point  for  us  to  keep  In  mind  Is  that 
should  the  talks  fall — and  the  Soviets  decide 
to  expand  their  present  modest  ABM  deploy- 
ment into  a  massive  one — our  response  mtist 
be  realistic.  There  Is  no  point  whatever  In 
our  responding  by  going  to  a  massive  ABM 
deployment  to  protect  our  population,  when 
such  a  system  would  be  Ineffective  against 
a  sophisticated  Soviet  offerise. 

Instead,  realism  dictates  that  If  the  So- 
viets elect  to  deploy  a  heavy  ABM  system, 
we  must  fiuther  expand  our  sophisticated 
offensive  forces,  and  thus  preserve  our  over- 
whelming assured  destruction  capability. 

But  the  intractable  fact  is  that  should  the 
talks  fail,  both  the  Soviets  and  ourselves 
would  be  forced  to  continue  on  a  foolish  and 
feckless  course. 

It  would  be  foolish  and  feckless  because — 
In  the  end — It  would  provide  neither  the  So- 
viets, nor  us.  with  any  greater  relative  nu- 
clear capability. 

The  time  has  come  for  tis  both  to  realize 
that,  and  to  act  reasonably.  It  is  clearly  In 
our  own  mutual  interest  to  do  so. 

Having  said  that,  it  Is  Important  to  dis- 
tinguish between  an  ABM  system  designed 
to  protect  against  a  Soviet  attack  on  our 
cities,  and  ABM  systems  which  have  other 
objectives. 

One  of  the  other  uses  of  an  ABM  system 
which  we  should  seriously  consider  Is  the 
greater  protection  of  our  strategic  offensive 
forces. 

Another  Is  In  relation  to  the  emerging 
nuclear  capability  of  Communist  China. 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  Chinese  are  de- 
voting very  substantial  resources  to  the  de- 
velopment of  both  nuclear  warheads,  and 
missile  delivery  systems.  As  I  stated  last  Jan- 
uary. Indications  are  that  they  will  have 
medium-range  ballistic  missiles  within  a 
year  or  so,  an  initial  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missile  capability  In  the  early  1970s,  and 
a  modest  force  In  the  mld-70s. 

Up  to  now,  the  lead-time  factor  has  al- 
lowed us  to  postpone  a  decision  on  whether 
or  not  a  light  ABM  deployment  might  be 
advantageous  as  a  countermeasure  to  Com- 
munist China's  nuclear  development. 

But  the  time  will  shortly  be  right  for  us 
to  Initiate  production  If  we  desire  such  a 
system. 

China  at  the  moment  Is  caught  up  In  In- 
ternal strife,  but  It  seems  likely  that  her 
basic  motivation  In  developing  a  strategic 
nuclear  capability  Is  an  attempt  to  provide 
a  basis  for  threatening  her  neighbors,  and 
to  clothe  herself  with  the  dubious  prestige 
that  the  world  pays  to  nuclear  weaponry. 

We  deplore  her  development  of  these 
weapons.  Just  as  we  deplore  it  In  other  coun- 
tries. We  oppose  nuclear  proliferation  be- 
cause we  believe  that  In  the  end  It  only 
Increases  the  risk  of  a  common  and  cata- 
clysmic holocaust. 

President  Johnson  has  made  It  clear  that 
the  United  States  will  oppose  any  efforts  of 
China  to  employ  nuclear  blackmail  against 
her  neighbors. 

We  possess  now.  and  will  continue  to 
possess  for  as  far  ahead  as  we  can  foresee, 
an  overwhelming  flrst-strlke  capability  with 
respect  to  China.  And  despite  the  shrill  and 
raucous  propaganda  directed  at  her  own 
people  that  "the  atomic  bomb  Is  a  paper 
tiger."  there  Is  ample  evidence  that  China 
well  appreciates  the  destructive  power  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

China  has  been  cautious  to  avoid  any  ac- 
tion that  might  end  In  a  nuclear  clash  with 
the  United  States — however  wild  her  words — 
and  understandably  so.  We  have  the  power 
not  only  to  destroy  completely  her  entire 
nuclear  offensive  forces,  but  to  devastate  her 
society  as  well. 

Is  there  any  possibility,  then,  that  by  the 

mid- 1970b  China  might  become  so  Incautious 

as  to  attempt  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United 

States  or  our  allies? 

It  would  be  Insane  and  suicidal  for  her  to 


do  so,  but  one  can  conceive  conditions  under 
which  China  might  miscalculate.  We  wish  to 
reduce  such  possibilities  to  a  minimum. 

.\nd  since,  as  I  have  noted,  our  strategic 
planning  must  always  be  conservative,  and 
take  into  consideration  even  the  possible  ir- 
rational behavior  of  potential  adversaries, 
there  are  marginal  grounds  for  concluding 
that  a  light  deployment  of  U.S.  ABM's  against 
this  possibility  is  prudent. 

The  system  would  be  relatively  inex- 
pensive—^preliminary  estimates  place  the  cost 
at  about  $5  billion — and  would  have  a  much 
higher  degree  of  reliability  against  a  Chinese 
attack,  than  the  much  more  massive  and 
complicated  system  that  some  have  recom- 
mended against  a  possible  Soviet  attack 

Moreover,  such  an  ABM  deployment  de- 
signed against  a  possible  Chinese  attack 
would  have  a  number  of  other  advantages. 
It  would  provide  an  additional  Indication  to 
Asians  that  we  Intend  to  deter  China  from 
nuclear  blackmail,  and  thus  would  con- 
tribute toward  our  goal  of  discouraging 
nuclear  weapon  proliferation  among  the  pres- 
ent non-nuclear  countries. 

Further,  the  Chinese-oriented  ABM  de- 
ployment would  enable  us  to  add — as  a  con- 
current benefit — a  further  defense  of  our 
Mlnuteman  sites  against  Soviet  attack, 
which  means  that  at  modest  cost  we  would 
in  fact  be  adding  even  greater  effectiveness 
to  our  offensive  missile  force  and  avoiding 
a  much  more  costly  expansion  of  that  force. 

Flnallv.  such  a  reasonably  reliable  ABM 
system  would  add  protecUon  of  our  popula- 
tion against  the  Improbable  but  possible  acci- 
dental launch  of  an  Intercontinental  missile 
by  any  one  of  the  nuclear  powers. 

After  a  detailed  review  of  all  these  con- 
siderations, we  have  decided  to  go  forward 
with  this  Chinese-oriented  ABM  deployment. 
and  we  will  begin  actual  production  of  such 
a  system  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

In  reaching  this  decision,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  it  contains  two  possible  dan- 
gers— and  we  should  guard  carefully  against 
each. 

The  first  danger  Is  that  we  may  psycho- 
logically lapse  Into  the  old  over-simplifica- 
tion about  the  adequacy  of  nuclear  power. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  nuclear  weapons 
can  serve  to  deter  only  a  narrow  range  of 
threats.  This  ABM  deployment  will  strength- 
en our  defensive  posture — and  vrtll  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  our  land-based  ICBM 
offensive  forces.  But  the  Independent  na- 
tions of  Asia  must  realize  that  these  bene- 
fits  are  no  substitute  for  their  maintaining, 
and  where  necessary  strengthening,  their 
own  conventional  forces  In  order  to  deal  with 
the  more  likely  threats  to  the  security  of  the 
region. 

The  second  danger  Is  also  psychological. 
There  Is  a  kind  of  mad  momentum  Intrinsic 
to  the  development  of  all  new  nuclear  weap- 
onry. If  a  weapon  system  works — and  works 
well — there  Is  strong  pressure  from  many 
directions  to  procure  and  deploy  the  weapon 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  prudent  level 
required. 

The  danger  In  deploying  this  relatively 
Ught  and  reliable  Chinese-oriented  ABM  sys- 
tem Is  going  to  be  that  pressures  will  de- 
velop to  expand  it  Into  a  heavy  Soviet- 
oriented  ABM  system. 

We  must  resist  that  temptation  firmly— 
not  because  we  can  for  a  moment  afford  to 
relax  our  vigilance  against  a  possible  Soviet 
first-strike — but  precisely  because  our  great- 
est deterrent  against  such  a  strike  Is  not  a 
massive,  costly,  but  highly  penetrable  ABM 
shield,  but  rather  a  fully  credible  offensive 
assured  destruction  capability. 

The  so-called  heavy  ABM  shield — at  the 
present  state  of  technology — would  In  effect 
be  no  adequate  shield  at  all  against  a  Soviet 
attack,  but  rather  a  strong  Inducement  for 
the  Soviets  to  vastly  Increase  their  own  of- 
fensive forces.  That,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
would  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  respond 
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in  turn — and  so  the  arms  race  would  rush 
hopelessly  on  to  no  sensible  purpose  on  either 

side. 

Let  me  emphasize^and  I  cannot  do  so 
too  strongly — that  our  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  a  limited  ABM  deployment  In  no  way 
indicates  that  we  feel  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation  of  strategic 
nuclear  oSensive  and  defensive  forces  Is  any 
the  less  tu-gent  or  desirable. 

The  road  leading  from  the  stone  axe  to  the 
ICBM— though  It  may  have  been  more  than 
a  million  years  In  the  building — seems  to 
have  run  in  a  single  direction. 

If  one  Is  Inclined  to  be  cynical,  one  might 
conclude  that  man's  history  seems  to  be 
characterized  not  so  much  by  consistent  pe- 
riods of  peace,  occasionally  punctuated  by 
warfare:  but  rather  by  persistent  outbreaks 
of  warfare,  wearily  put  aside  from  time  to 
time  by  periods  of  exhaustion  and  recovery — 
that  parade  under  the  name  of  peace. 

I  do  not  view  man's  history  with  that 
degree  of  cynicism,  but  I  do  believe  that 
man's  wisdom  In  avoiding  war  is  often  sur- 
passed by  his  folly  In  promoting  It. 

However  foolish  unlimited  war  may  have 
been  In  the  past.  It  Is  now  no  longer  merely 
foolish,  but  suicidal  as  well. 

It  Is  said  that  nothing  can  prevent  a  man 
from  suicide,  if  he  is  sufficiently  determined 
to  commit  It. 

The  question  Is  what  Is  our  determination 
in  an  era  when  unlimited  war  will  mean  the 
death  of  hundreds  of  millions— and  the  pos- 
sible genetic  Impairment  of  a  million  genera- 
tions to  follow? 

Man  Is  clearly  a  compound  of  folly  and 
wisdom— and  history  Is  clearly  a  consequence 
of  the  admixture  of  those  two  contradictory 
traits. 

History  has  placed  our  particular  lives  In 
an  era  when  the  consequences  of  human  folly 
are  waxing  more  and  more  catastrophic  in 
the  matters  of  war  and  peace. 

In  the  end.  the  root  of  man's  security 
does  not  lie  in  his  weaponry. 

In  the  end,  the  root  of  man's  security  lies 
In  his  mind. 

What  the  world  requires  in  its  22nd  Year 
of  the  Atomic  Age  is  not  a  new  race  towards 
armament. 

What  the  world  requires  In  its  22nd  Year 
of  the  Atomic  Age  Is  a  new  race  towards  rea- 
sonableness. 

We  had  better  all  run  that  race. 

Not  merely  we  the  administrators.  But  we 
the  people. 

Thank  you.  and  good  afternoon. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  COMMITTEE  ON  EM- 
PLOYMENT OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  it  was  my  prinlege  to  be  the  con- 
gressional representative  at  the  20th  an- 
niversary celebration  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. More  than  175  volunteers  and 
Government  officials  attended  to  pay 
tribute  to  two  persons  who  had  performed 
outstanding  service  to  the  disabled  over 
half  a  lifetime.  Miss  Mildred  Scott  and 
Mr.  Millard  Rice,  and  to  honor  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  the  Honorable  W.  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz,  for  his  own  truly  significant 
contribution  and  that  of  his  Department 
in  recent  years.  The  award  is  a  commit- 
tee seal  on  a  walnut  shield  with  the  cita- 
tion bearing  the  facsimile  signature  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on  a  metal 
plate. 

President's  Committee  Chairman  Har- 
old Russell  made  the  presentations  and 
Committee  Executive  Secretary  Bill  Mc- 
Cahill  was  toastmaster.  John  Clinton,  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 


Development  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  received  Chairmen  s 
Commendations  from  Mr.  Russell  in  the 
form  of  plaques. 

Tiie  speaker  was  Marine  Gen.  Graves 
B.  Erskine.  retired,  just  returned  from 
an  around-the-world  trip.  He  delivered 
an  incisive  summary  of  several  coun- 
tries he  and  his  wife  had  visited  on  a 
special  tour,  his  second  in  6  months. 
General  Erskine  is  the  former  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Retraining  and  Reemploy- 
ment Administration  which  established 
a  citizens  cooperating  committee  in  1946 
as  the  predecessor  of  the  Presidents 
Committee  which  was  formed  a  year 
later. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  included  with  my  re- 
marks the  statement  of  President  John- 
son that  day  at  the  White  House  at  noon 
in  ceremonies  recognizing  the  anniver- 
sary, letters  from  former  Presidents 
Harry  S.  Truman,  who  established  the 
committee,  and  I>«ight  D.  Eisenhower, 
who  continued  it,  and  a  statement  from 
Senator  Aiken,  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
committee's  appropriation  authorization 
m  1949. 

Also.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  remarks  of 
Chairman  Russell  in  making  the  three 
presentations  of  the  committees  high- 
est award  and  the  opening  statement  of 
General  Erskine  before  speaking  ex- 
temporaneously and  off  the  record  on  the 
world  situation  as  he  sees  it  today.  He  is 
a  former  Director  of  Special  Operations 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  one  of  the  best  informed  retired  mil- 
itary officers  in  Washington  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  President  at  the  Employer 
OF  THE  Year  Awards  Presentation 

Secretary  Wlrtz,  Chairman  Macy,  Mr.  Ochel, 
Mr.  Payne,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Unlike  Robert  Merrill,  I  have  never  sung 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Unlike  Prank 
Howard.  I  cannot  play  baseball  with  the 
Washington  Senators. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  a  few  other 
things  I  cannot  do  these  days  with  the 
Senators.  Unlike  my  Science  Adviser,  Dr. 
Hornig,  I  cannot  do  equations  with  three 
unknowns  or  even  with  two  unknows. 

But  with  all  that.  I  have  never  considered 
myself  a  handicapped  person.  I  think  that 
touches  upon  the  main  point  of  our  gather- 
ing here  in  the  Cabinet  Room  for  this  cere- 
mony today. 

Human  beings  have  varying  degrees  of 
ability.  Some  can  hit  home  runs.  Some  can 
sing  In  the  opera.  Some,  like  Thomas  Edison, 
can  produce  great  inventions — even  though 
Edison  was  deaf.  Some,  like  Sarah  Bernhart, 
can  be  great  actresses — even  though  Saraii 
Bernhart  was  an  amputee. 

What  counts  In  life  is  not  what  people 
can't  do.  What  really  counts  Is  what  people 
can  do. 

We  are  finding  out  in  America  these  days 
the  so-called  handicapped  people  can  do  far 
more  than  we  ever  dreamed  before  was  pos- 
sible. They  can  do  their  jobs  as  well  cr  do 
them  better  than  many  so-called  normal 
workers. 

Two  gentlemen,  whom  I  have  Just  met, 
are  receiving  awards  today.  They  know  that 
for  sure.  The  companies  they  work  for,  the 
Wichita  Division  of  Boeing  Aircraft  Com- 
pany, and  the  International  Optical  Com- 
pany, have  shown  great  leadership  In  our 
country  in  employing  the  handicapped. 

This  has  worked  to  the  companies'  benefit 


as  well  as  to  the  benefit  and  the  dignity  of 
their  employees,  I  am  very  grateftil  to  all 
who  have  made  tiUs  policy  possible. 

They  knew,  as  many  in  Government  today 
are  learning,  that  what  we  call  health  is  a 
broad  concept  that  goes  far  beyond  mere 
survival  to  a  stated  number  of  years.  In 
Government  and  out.  our  aim  is  not  only 
to  add  years  to  life,  but  to  add  life  to  years. 

The  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  Is  doing  that.  Men  like  Mr. 
Ochel  and  Mr.  Payne  are  doing  that.  On  our 
country's  behalf  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  to  the  Cabinet  officers  con- 
cerned, to  the  companies  Involved — and  par- 
ticularly to  the  individuals  who  demon- 
strated that  they  are  'can  do"  people — I 
express  the  gratitude  of  an  Interested  Nation 
and  the  people  who  serve  In  It  for  the  exam- 
ples that  you  have  set. 

Tliank  you  verj-  much. 

AtJGUST  30,  1967. 
Mr   Harold  Russell. 

Chamnan,    the    President's    Committee    on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Russell:  On  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  twenty  years  of  service 
to  the  handicapped  by  The  President's  Com- 
mittee on  ESnpIoyment  of  the  Handicapped, 
I  send  greetings  and  thanks  to  all  who  have 
given  of  themselves  so  freely  and  ably  to  this 
high  calling. 

Our  concern  for  the  handicapped  Is  In  the 
best  tradition  of  this  nation's  permanent 
commitment  to  aid  the  deprived,  help  all 
the  sick  and  restore  to  usefulness  the  handi- 
capped aniong  us  This  Is  not  only  a  matter 
of  conscience,  but  a  requirement  of  those 
among  us  who  are  more  fortunate. 

You  have  my  hopeful  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued  dedication   to  this   cause. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  S  Truman. 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  August  25.  1967. 
Mr.  Harold  Russell, 

Chairman,  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped.  Washing- 
ton,  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Russell:  The  President's 
C-ommlttee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped has  made  many  contributions  to  our 
Nation  and  the  world,  but  none  more  signif- 
icant then  blending  government  and  the 
private  sector  In  a  partnership  of  mutual 
service  over  two  decades. 

You  and  your  fellow  volunteers  have 
proved  conclusively  that  It  Is  both  possible 
and  necessary  to  Join  public  and  private 
groups  for  the  benefit  of  aU  and — In  the  case 
of  your  Conunlttee — developing  under  pri- 
vate citizen  leadership  effective  cooperation 
between  Cabinet  and  Agency  heads  and  the 
leaders  of  our  great  private  associations, 
organizations,  unions  and  corporations. 

Please  accept  my  sincere  congratulations. 
Sincerely, 

DWIGHT  EISINHOWEK. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and 

Forestry, 
Washington.  DC.   September  14,  1967. 
Mr.  Harold  Russell, 

Chairman,    the    President's    Committee    on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Harold:  I  am  not  able  to  be  with  you 
on  September  18th  for  your  20th  Anniversary, 
but   I  am   enclosing  a   message   for  you  to 
read. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  D.  Aiken. 

Message  for  20th  Anniversary,  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  or  the 
Handicapped 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  to- 
night to  help  celebrate  your  20th  Anniver- 
sary. 
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As  one  ol  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
legislation  that  resulted  In  the  creation  of 
this  committee.  I  have  been  proud  of  its 
work  over  the  years. 

It  took  a  world  war  to  make  the  people 
of  this  country  aware  of  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped.  The  demand  for  lubor  during 
the  war  encouraged  employers  to  give  hand- 
icapped workers  a  chance.  After  the  war. 
tne  nation's  conscience  Insisted  that  we  do 
everything  possible  to  rehabilitate  our  dis- 
abled veterans. 

Before  this  committee  was  organized,  we 
used  to  set  aside  one  week  of  the  year  as 
"National  Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Week."  By  1948.  however,  there  were 
nearly  two  million  handicapped  persons, 
many  of  them  war  veterans,  who  had  regis- 
tered in  employment  service  offices  across  the 
nation.  It  was  obvious  that  It  would  take 
more  than  the  observance  of  an  Employ  the 
Handicapped  Week."  once  a  year  to  solve  the 
problem. 

In  the  years  since  then,  your  committee 
has  performed  an  Important  ser\lce  for  both 
handicapped  workers  and  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

You  have  made  employers  aware  of  the 
great  potential  of  handicapped  workers.  You 
have  convinced  them  that — as  the  late  Vice 
Admaral  Ross  T.  Mclntlre,  your  first  chair- 
man, used  to  argue — "Refusing  to  employ 
the  handicapped  is  both  immoral  and 
economically  unsound."  You  have  also  helped 
those  who  are  handicapped  to  prove  that, 
with  the  necessary  training,  they  can  com- 
pete with  other  workers  In  the  labor  market. 

Most  important,  you  have  helped  restore 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  unfortunate  peo- 
ple to  usefulness  and  happiness. 

You  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
work  you  have  accomplished  over  the  past 
20  years. 

W.  WrLLARD  WlBTZ 

One  of  the  things  that  Intrigues  me  about 
our  brilliant  Secretary  of  Labor  is  his  name, 
What  do  you  suppose  his  parents  had  in 
mind  in  giving  him  three  names  that  begin 
with  W? 

I  did  a  little  research  Into  W.  The  letter 
W  is  a  newcomer  to  our  language.  Some 
bright  Norman  scribe  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury took  two  U's  and  tied  them  together; 
and  presto,  a  W.  In  those  days.  U's  and 
Vs  were  interchangeable.  So  that  new  W 
could  Just  as  soon  have  been  a  couple  of 
Vs. 

Now  If  a  W  is  really  two  Va  tied  together. 
then  our  mans  Initials.  WWW.  really  add 
up  to  six  Vs.  As  everybody  knows  who  re- 
members Winston  Churchill  and  World  War 
Two.  V  is  Uie  sign  for  Victory.  The  Secre- 
tary's Inltlala.  therefore,  are  really  six  signs 
for  Victory. 

The  first  V  for  Victory  la  the  Labor  De- 
partment's Employment  Service — the  Wash- 
ington Headquarters  and  the  local  public 
employment  offices  around  the  country — 
strong  right  arms  of  the  "Hire  the  Handi- 
capped" movement  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  second  V  belongs  to  the  Manpower 
AdmlnlstraUon  for  all  Its  Imaginative  train- 
ing programs  and  Innovations.  of)€nlng  new 
doors  for  the  handicapped  .  .  .  such  as  on- 
the-job  training  projects  for  the  retarded 
In  laundries  and  elsewhere. 

The  third  V  Is  for  the  Wages  and  Hour 
and  Public  Contracts  Division,  and  all  It's 
done  to  promote  the  Interests  of  sheltered 
workshops  in  America. 

The  fourth  V  Is  for  the  entire  Labor  De- 
partnient.  top  to  bottom,  which  has  always 
given  such  great  support  to  the  President's 
Committee  In  all  its  sictlvltles. 

The  fifth  V  is  reserved  for  the  Secretary's 
lady,  Jane  Wlrts,  the  guiding  light  of  "Proj- 
ect Earning  Power,"  a  brilliant  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  President's 
Committee,  a  lovely  friend  of  the  handi- 
capped. 


And  the  sixth  V  we're  saving  for  the  man 
himself,  W.  WiUard  Wlrtz,  a  gentleman,  a 
scholar,  a  man  of  great  heart  and  great 
mind. 

Put  them  all  together  and  they  add  up 
to  three  W's.  They  also  add  up  to  a  man 
eminently  deserving  of  the  highest  honor  of 
the  President's  Committee,  it's  Distinguished 
Service  Award.  They  add  up  to  Secretary  of 
Labor  W.  Willard  Wlrtz. 


Mildred  Scott 

There  Is  no  greater  champion  of  the  handi- 
capped than  the  person  we  are  about  to 
honor  at  this  time.  And  I  might  say  It  is 
an  honor  that  Is  long  overdue. 

Mildred  Scott  has  not  only  devoted  a  "life- 
time" on  programs  benefiting  the  handi- 
capped, but  she  Is  a  living  example  and  con- 
.stant  reminder  of  the  capabilities  of  the  dis- 
abled. She  Is  a  teacher,  career  consultant, 
public  relations  expert,  and  many  other 
things  to  many  people — you  name  It  and  she 
can  do  It.  despite  her  own  affliction. 

The  word  "can't"  is  not  in  her  vocabulary. 
Even  though  she  was  paralyzed  from  the 
waist  down  from  polio  at  the  age  of  22 
months,  Mildred  set  her  sights  high  and  inch 
by  Inch,  achieved  her  goals  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  odds.  After  years  of  surgery 
and  therapy,  Mildred  succeeded  in  learning 
to  walk  and  worked  her  way  through  ele- 
mentary, high  school  and  college,  and  then 
on  into  the  business  world.  When  Webster 
defined  "determination"  and  "courage",  he 
must  have  had  her  in  mind. 

Mildred,  however.  Is  not  one  to  dwell  on 
her  own  problems.  She  Is  more  concerned 
vrtth  others.  Back  in  1930,  while  in  a  sani- 
tarium in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  she  became 
aware  of  the  numerous  problems  encountered 
by  people  with  disabilities.  Later,  while  liv- 
ing in  Dallas,  Texas,  she  made  a  study  and 
survey  of  all  kinds  of  organizations  and  pro- 
grams to  determine  why  handicapped  people 
were  considered  unemployable. 

In  1944.  Mildred  came  to  Washington,  D.C.. 
and  joined  the  American  Federation  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped  which  at  one  time 
had  offices  on  this  floor,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  developing  programs  emphasizing  the 
need  of  adequate  training  and  to  develop  a 
climate  of  acceptance  of  men  and  women 
with  disabilities.  In  1945.  while  stiU  with  the 
federation,  she  registered  as  a  lobbyist  and 
testified  before  numerous  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  behalf  of  legislation  benefit- 
ing the  handicapped.  She  also  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  Committee  In  con- 
nection with  the  resolution  establishing  the 
first  week  in  October  as  the  National  Employ 
the  Handicapped  Week. 

If  Mildred  had  stopped  there  she  would 
have  accomplished  as  much  as  a  lot  of  people 
could  do  in  a  lifetime.  But  she  didn't.  She 
has  been  talking  and  testifying  ever  since. 
She  never  misses  an  opportunity  to  promote 
employment  for  the  handicapped,  speaking 
before  and  working  with  civic,  labor,  business 
and  professional  groups  on  behalf  of  the 
disabled.  She  also  took  the  minutes  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  President's  Committee 
20  years  ago  last  week. 

Last  year  Mildred  was  chosen  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  Handicapped  Citizen  of 
the  Year.  In  my  opinion,  she  Is  everybody's 
handicapped  citizen  of  the  year,  and  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  on  behalf  of  President 
Johnson  to  present  to  her  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  from  the  President's  Com- 
mittee. 

Mn.i.ARD   Rice 

Millard  Rice  has  given  continuous  leader- 
ship to  the  hire  the  handlcapp)ed  movement 
for  more  than  20  years. 

I  wotild  be  partly  correct  If  I  said  Millard 
Rice  can  dish  It  out  but  he  can't  take  It.  Not 
that  Millard  can't  take  his  lumps  but  rather. 
as  Chairman  of  the  Awards  Committee  of 
the  President's  Committee  he  has  approved — 


with  the  other  members  of  the  committee — 
countless  awards.  But.  when  his  committee 
tried  to  recommend  him  for  an  award.  Mil- 
lard would  have  no  part  of  it.  In  fact,  I 
understand  he  ruled  such  discussion  out  of 
order,  using  his  prerogative  as  chairman. 

Now  I  like  chairmen  who  can  control  their 
committees  and  I  do  not  condone  commit- 
tees which  do  things  behind  the  backs  of 
their  chairmen.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
Awards  Committee  was  Justified  in  calling 
Che  "rump"  session  and  passing  on  this 
award  because  we  would  not  have  been  able 
to  pay  tribute  to  Millard  otherwise. 

We  are  not  honoring  him  for  his  long 
years  of  service  alone.  Millard  Rice,  as  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  Service  Foundation,  worked  very 
closely  with  Paul  Strachan  and  Mildred  Scott 
to  get  Congress  to  pass  a  Joint  resolution 
establishing  the  first  full  week  of  October 
as  National  Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Week. 

Well,  Millard  and  his  colleagues  knew  that 
calling  attention  to  the  employment  prob- 
lems of  the  handicapped  once  a  year  would 
not  get  them  Jobs.  So  they  worked  for  a 
national  year-round  effort.  In  1947  the  late 
Secretary  of  Labor  Lewis  Schwellenbach  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  President  Truman  asking 
him  to  involve  private  citizens  and  this 
Committee  was  born. 

One  of  the  original  Executive  Committee 
members  was  Millard  Rice.  He  has  been  faith- 
ful about  attending  committee  meetings,  of 
course,  but  more  important  he  has  given 
careful  consideration  to  every  question  be- 
fore the  committee  and  has  brought  out 
many  viewpoints,  and  ideas  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. And  as  a  result  has  made  many 
contributions  to  the  over-all  program  which 
have  led   to  progress  and  growth. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  mentioned  his  work  In 
connection  with  the  Awards  Committee.  Our 
Awards  program  Is  a  very  vital  part  of  the 
hire  the  handicapped  program.  It  Is  a  way 
of  giving  thanks  and  recognition  to  those 
who  have  contributed  to  the  national  effort 
to  promote  Jobs  for  the  handicapped.  In 
addition,  Awards  are  legitimate  news  and 
therefore  the  Awards  program  is  a  strong 
promotional  tool  because  it  gets  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped  into  the  press  and 
on  the  air. 

Millard  has  constantly  worked  to  keep  our 
Awards  program  effective  and  meaningful. 
The  proof  of  this  Is  that  employers  continue 
to  be  most  appreciative  of  President's  Com- 
mittee Awards  although  not  too  many  are 
actually  presented  at  the  White  House  as 
were  our  Employer  of  the  Year  Awards  today. 

It  Is  now  my  pleasure  on  behalf  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  present  this  Distinguished 
Service  Award — the  highest  honor  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  can  bestow — to  Millard 
Rice — for  services  over  a  long  lifetime — serv- 
ices frequently  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty. 
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Remarks   op   Gen.    Graves   B.   Erskine, 
USMC.  Retired 

As  has  been  indicated,  I  might  be  con- 
sidered a  grandfather  of  the  President's 
Committee,  due  to  the  strategic  position  of 
the  Retraining  and  Reemployment  Adminis- 
tration In  1946.  when  Mr.  Oliver  Klncannon 
of  the  then  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion suggested  that  RRA  'coordinate"  the 
activities  of  the  second  National  Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped  Week. 

When  Bill  McCahlll  received  Mr.  Klncan- 
non's  letter,  I  discussed  the  suggestion  with 
a  few  people,  including  Dorothy  Stratton, 
Bob  Salyers,  Shane  MacCarthy,  and  the  late 
Ed  Chester.  The  end  result  was  RRA  Order 
No.  9  and  a  Cooperating  Citizen's  Commit- 
tee on  employment  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped. This  eventually  became  what  Is  now 
the  Pre.sldent's  Committee  after  a  brief  tran- 
sition period  during  which  Virgil  Smlrnow. 


the  late  Ross  Mclntlre.  and  I  worked  on  a 
private  group  along  with  Ed  Kennan  of  the 
US  Employment  Service.  It  is  interesUng 
how  manv  of  the  early  volunteers  and  staff 
people  have  remained  active  in  the  program 
through  the  chairmanship  of  Ross  Mclntlre 
the  first  7  years,  Mel  Maaa  the  next  10  and 
now  Harold  Russell. 

Having  said  this.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
you  may  think  you  have  heard  it  before. 
Well.  In'  case  you  have  any  further  doubts, 
these  are  almost  the  exact  words  I  used  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  on  April  30th.  1964 
when  I  spoke  on  the  opening  morning  There 
Isn't  too  much  more  that  can  be  said  about 
our  early  beginning.  The  recognition  here 
tonight  of  Miss  Scott  and  Mr.  Rice  certainly 
bridges  the  gap  of  the  last  20  years.  The 
award  to  Secretary  Wlrtz  brings  us  right  up 
to  the  future.  The  recognition  given  Paul 
Strachan  at  the  Annual  Meeting  this  year 
and  Senator  Hill's  nostalgic  remarks  at  the 
Old  Timer's  luncheon  where  Paul  was  hon- 
ored certainly  tell  the  story  in  more  det.-Jll 
than  anyone  wants  tonight. 

This  is  a  fun  evening.  We  are  happy  to  Join 
in  with  the  deserved  honors  tonight  includ- 
ing the  one  to  our  former  White  House  liai- 
son officer  and  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  which  were  laid  on  after  the  program 
went  to  the  printers.  You've  already  heard 
from  President  Truman  who  helped  us  start 
this  show  on  the  road  and  from  General 
Elsenhower  who  kept  it  going  while  tri- 
umphing over  his  own  temporary  dlsabihty. 
Harold  has  told  you  about  the  most  inter- 
esting and  significant  meeting  at  the  White 
House  this  afternoon.  And.  If  that  weren't 
enough,  we  have  been  handed  a  kit  which 
rather  completely  ties  up  almost  all  the  re- 
maining loose  ends  of  our  short  history.  So, 
what  is  a  sneaker  supposed  to  do  on  a  fun 
nipht  when"  Just  about  all  that  needs  to  be 
said  or  WTitten  has  already  been  put  before 
you? 

BUI  ha.'?  suggested  that  I  share  with  you 
some  thoughts  and  impressions  from  my 
most  recent  visit  to  South  East  Asia.  I've 
been  out  there  twice  in  the  last  year  and 
although  I'm  not  getting  any  younger.  I'm 
still  Interested  In  doing  what  I  can  to  help 
make  thl?  a  better  world.  It  certainly  wasn't 
curiosity  that  took  Connie  and  me  half  a 
world  away  and  back.  So.  rather  than  look 
back  anymore  tonight.  I  thought  I'd  share 
the  present  with  you  and  some  thoughts  on 
the  future. 

When  last  I  talked  before  the  entire  Com- 
mittee we  had  a  one-legged  active  duty  mem- 
ber of  the  Marine  Corps  First  Force  Recon- 
nalsance  Company,  Don  Hamblen,  on  stage 
with  us.  At  that  time  I  mentioned  the  Navy's 
double  amputee  pilot.  Lt.  Frank  Ellis  and  an 
Army  amputee  I  had  seen  sworn  In  way  back 
In  1946.  Well.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  what  is 
certainly  no  news  to  anyone  here,  we  have 
had  a  lot  more  Army.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
amputees  since  then,  and  Air  Force  amputees 
as  well,  as  a  result  of  the  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam. And.  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot  more. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  great  many  more  cas- 
ualties of  all  kinds  before  this  business  is 
over.  But.  there  are  casualties  and  there  are 
casualties. 

Bill  was  telling  me  that  the  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps.  General  Wallace  M. 
Greene.  Jr..  spoke  to  another  anniversary 
banquet  Saturday  night  and  mentioned  that 
In  one  particular  messy  engagement  where 
the  Marines  suffered  a  large  number  of  cas- 
ualties, only  10  per  cent  of  the  wounded  left 
the  West  Pacific  area  for  good.  A  large  per- 
centage of  our  casualties  rejoin  their  units 
right  from  the  aid  stations.  Most  of  the  re- 
maining walking  wounded  are  back  with 
their  units  within  60  to  90  days.  So,  although 
casualty  figures  are  Important,  you  must  con- 
sider them  in  the  context  that  our  troops  in 
the  field  continue  their  work  In  spite  of  phys- 
ical handicaps. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1968 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
order  of  yesterday,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business,  •which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clekk.  A 
bill  <H.R.  9960  >  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
asrencies,  offices,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  sucrpest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  we  have  agreed  to  vote  at  11:15 
a.m.  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  I  do  not  have  much  to  add  to  the 
discussion  on  the  two  amendments,  ex- 
cept that  we  believe  the  Record  should 
be  clear  as  to  what  the  committee  did. 

The  first  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  decrease  the 
appropriation  of  $66.1  million  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  Office  of  Civil  De- 
fense, operation  and  maintenance,  which 
the  committee  recommended.  This  was 
also  the  House  allowance.  Both  these  fig- 
ui-es  are  $7  million  under  the  budget  es- 
timate for  1968.  which  was  S73.1  million. 
We  believe  that  the  Senate  committee 
and  the  House  committee,  as  evidenced 
bv  the  hearings,  have  made  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  estimates  for  civil 
defense.  The  same  amount  of  money  had 
been  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

This  program,  of  course,  has  been 
subjected  to  much  discussion  and  some 
controversy.  Some  people  believe  that 
civil  defense  has  little  or  no  value.  Others 
believe  it  is  not  proceeding  as  fast  as  it 
should.  However,  in  the  past  4  years,  the 
House  and  the  Senate  have  attempted  to 
achieve  a  substantial  program  in  civil 
defense.  We  cannot  do  all  we  would  like 
to  do.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
now  going  to  be  asked  to  spend  S5  billion 
for  an  antimissile  system,  which  in  a 
.sense  is  part  of  civil  defense,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  reasonable  amount 
for  the  protection  of  civilians  in  these 
areas,  for  civil  defense  education,  and 
many  of  the  things  that  go  with  it. 
Hospitalization  and  emergency  supplies. 
instruction  in  what  to  do.  particularly  in 
the  schools  and  in  the  urban  areas. 
Therefore,  our  committee  recommended 
$66,100,000.  which  is  the  same  amount 
as  last  year  and  is  the  came  as  the  House 
figure.  This  is  $7  million  below  the 
budget. 


The  Senator  from  Ohio  would  cut  $10 
million  from  "Research,  Shelter  Survey, 
and  Marking."  The  amount  in  the  budget 
for  this  item  was  $37.9  million:  the  ap- 
propriation last  year  was  $35  million. 
The  House  recommended  S20  million. 
and  the  committee  added  $5  million.  We 
took  $2  million  from  the  research  and 
development  program  and  added  $7  mil- 
lion to  the  shelter  program,  which  made 
a  net  restoration  of  S5  million. 

This  program  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time,  and  we  have  reached  a  point 
in  the  United  States  in  which  we  are 
catching  up  with  the  marking  and  the 
provisions  and  the  accommodations  of 
the  shelter  survey  throughout  the  United 
States.  We  do  so  much  everj-  year.  The 
program  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Army  Engineers.  We  are  reaching  a  point 
where  we  believe  we  will  have  marked 
and  surveyed  and  have  available  for 
people,  most  of  the  places  in  the  United 
States  that  can  be  adapted  to  this 
purpose.  There  is  some  controversy 
about  that  matter,  also,  and  we  realize 
that  the  problem  exists.  We  have  spent 
several  million  dollars  already  to  reach 
the  point  at  which  we  are  presently.  I 
believe  the  testimony  will  show  that 
about  80  percent  of  the  program  has  been 
completed. 

Of  course,  the  amounts  may  be  smaller 
each  year  in  the  future,  because  there 
will  only  be  a  continuing  program  to 
mark  and  survey  new  buildings  and 
things  of  that  nature.  We  have  pro- 
ceeded in  this  matter  with  respect  to 
construction  in  Federal  buildings,  and 
it  seemed  wrong,  in  our  opinion,  to  pro- 
vide these  shelters  only  in  Federal  build- 
ings and  not  to  supply  them  in  other 
buildings  and  places  for  other  citizens. 
So  we  believe  that  S25  million  is  a 
reasonable  and  pratical  amount  with 
which  to  continue  the  program,  for 
which  we  have  already  spent  a  large 
amount  of  money.'  The  amount  is  now 
$12.9  million— approximately  $13  mil- 
lion— under  the  budget,  and  I  wanted 
the  Record  to  indicate  this  fact,  in  reply 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  comments  about  the  subject, 
and  I  should  like,  first,  to  talk  for  a 
moment  about  the  excessive  salaries  that 
allegedly  are  paid  in  the  Department  of 
Civil  Defense. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  document,  which 
is  used  by  the  committee,  showing  the 
salaries  that  are  paid  in  all  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  that  come  under  the 
pending  bill.  In  looking  down  the  first 
page  of  it.  for  example,  I  notice  that  the 
salaries  paid  in  the  National  Science  and 
Space  Council  are  considerably  above 
the  average  salaries  in  the  bill.  The  sal- 
aries paid  in  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, and  even  in  the  Appalachian 
Region  Commission,  are  above  the  sal- 
aries paid  in  civil  defense. 

I  procured  a  document  this  morning, 
and  I  believe  the  Ln  formation  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

The  average  grade  civil  defense  em- 
ployee at  the  State  and  local  level  is  only 
at  grade  5,  and  the  salarj-  is  $5,500  a  year. 
At  the  Federal  level,  the  grade  is  10.2. 
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or  an  average  of  $12,300,  which  is  about 
the  average  salary  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

The  average  grade  of  civil  defense  em- 
ployees overall  is  grade  6,  which  is  an 
average  of  $6,200  a  year. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
committee  and  I  have  wrestled  with  this 
problem  for  many  years,  and  each  year 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  offered  an 
amendment  to  cut  the  appropriation  for 
the  civil  defense  program,  and  we  have 
already  explained  exactly  what  we  did  in 
the  pending  bill.  The  $101  million  that 
was  appropriated  last  year  was  increased 
by  the  Budget  to  $111  million,  so  that 
the  pending  bill  Is  $19,900,000— almost 
$20  million — under  the  budget  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  we  questioned  the  civil 
defense  people  at  great  length  to  get 
them  to  justify  the  figures  that  we  have. 
We  did  increase  by  the  amount  of  S7 
million  for  shelter  survey  and  marking, 
and  reduce  research  funds  by  $2  million. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  in  this  country- 
have  to  face  the  facts  of  life  as  to  our 
civil  defense  program.  It  has  been  stated 
that  there  is  no  civil  defense  program  in 
Russia.  Contrary  to  this  position.  I  think 
that  they  do  have  a  civil  defense  pro- 
gram. Recent  translations  of  Russian 
documents  indicate  they  do  have  a  pro- 
gram and  are  placing  great  emphasis  on 
it. 

However,  thLs  is  not  the  reason  I  would 
say  we  should  have  a  civil  defense  pro- 
gram. We  are  in  a  situation  in  this  world 
where  we  have  two  great  countries  fac- 
ing each  other,  both  with  the  potentiality 
at  the  present  time  of  practically  de- 
stroying each  other.  Is  a  civil  defense 
program  which  could  save  a  possible  80 
million  lives  worthwhile  or  not,  in  case 
somebody  does  by  accident  or  design  push 
the  panic  button? 

As  a  Senator  and  as  a  member  of  this 
particular  commnittee,  which  has  to  deal 
with  the  actualities  of  the  problem.  I 
have  to  say  that  whether  it  may  be  Colo- 
rado. Ohio,  Washington,  D.C.,  California, 
Nevada.  Washington,  or  wherever  it  may 
be,  a  program  which  can  have  and  does 
have  the  potentiality  of  saving  80  million 
lives  at  the  present  time — and  we  can 
Increase  It  in  the  event  we  ever  get  to 
that  situation— is  a  program  that  is 
worthwhile.  It  is  of  just  as  much  value  as 
putting  more  money  into  missiles  so  that 
you  can  overdestroy  the  enemy  abroad. 
I  do  not  think  the  Senate  will  shirk  its 
obligations  with  respect  to  the  civil  de- 
fense program.  We  have  cut  and  cut 
deeply  into  the  budget  which  the  Presi- 
dent sent  us,  but  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  cannot  shirk  my  responsibilities 
embracing  that  somewhat  ethereal 
dream  that  perhaps,  after  all,  nothing 
will  ever  happen.  I  hope  it  does  not  hap- 
pen, but  if  It  should  happen  I  do  not 
want  it  ever  said  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  or  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton walked  away  from  their  responsibili- 
ties to  attempt  to  see  that  we  were 
providing  fallout  shelters  for  as  many 
people  as  we  could  in  this  great  countrj- 
of  ours. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  facts  are  that  of  the  831  employees 
in  the  civil  defense  section  of  the  De- 


partment of  Defense,  439  of  those  831 
persons  receive  salaries  from  $10,927  per 
annum  up  to  $27,000  per  annum.  In 
other  words,  more  than  half  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  from  nearly  $11,000  to 
827,000.  The  remaining  392  employees 
receive  salaries  from  $9,221,  down 
through  those  in  the  GS-3  grade  who 
receive  $4,269  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  most  over- 
paid branch  of  the  Dep>artment  of  De- 
fense which  is  notoriously  extravagant 
with  taxpayers'  money.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  save  $20  million.  Whether  that 
is  one-hundredth  of  the  defense  budget, 
or  whatever  percentage  it  is.  $20  million 
saved  is  a  large  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  amendment 
will  be  seriously  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  11:15  a.m.  having  arrived,  under  the 
order  of  yesterday,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young] . 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PellI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  are  absent 
on  ofiScial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  MuskieI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  i:Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  tMr. 
BREW.STER1,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smathers],  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr,  Brewster]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr,  McGeeI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  would  vote  "nay". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton], and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy!  would  each  vote  "nay," 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

[No,  252  Leg.] 
YEAS— 32 


NAYS— 55 


Bennett 

Bible 

Burdlcte 

Byrd,  Va, 

Cannon 

Church 

Clarlt 

Cooper 

Eastland 

Ervm 

Fannin 


Pulbrlght 

Gore 

Gruenlng 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Jordan,  N.C. 


McGovern 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Proxmlre 

WUliams.  N.J. 


Aiken 

Hayden 

Montoya 

Allott 

Hickenlooper 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Hill 

Pastore 

B  iker 

Holland 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

HoUings 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hruska 

P.andolph 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Bvrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Scott 

Carlson 

Javlts 

Smith 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Long.  La. 

Spong 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Steunis 

Dlrksen 

Man.<;fteld 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Domlnick 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

EUender 

Metcalf 

Tydlngs 

ioriS 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Griffin 

Mondale 

H&rrls 

Monroney 

NOT  VOriNG- 

-13 

Bayh 

McGee 

Russell 

Bre'Aster 

Morton 

Smathers 

Hatfield 

Muskle 

Symington 

Kuchel 

Pell 

McCarthy 

Percy 

Kennedy,  Mass.  WUliams,  Del. 
Kennedy.  N.Y.    Yarborough 
Lausche  Young,  Ohio 

Long,  Mo. 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Young  of 
Ohio  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
lin-gs  in  the  chair  > .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

REVISION  AND  EXTENSION  OF  AP- 
PALACHIAN REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Senate  bill  602. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
602'  to  revise  and  extend  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965.  and  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
Title  I — App.^LACHIAN  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  Amendments  of  1967 

Sec,  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1967". 

Sec.  102.  Section  102  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (herein- 
after In  this  title  referred  to  as  "the  Act") 
is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (7);  (2)  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period;  and  (3)  by  striking  out  clause  (9). 

Sec,  103,  Section  105  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"administrative  expenses  of  the  commission 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  For  the  period  ending  on 
June  30,  1967,  the  administrative  expenses 
of  the  ComnUsslon  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government,  Thereafter,  such  ex- 
penses shall  be  paid  50  per  centum  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  50  per  centum  by 
the  States  In  the  region,  except  that  the 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Cochalrman,  his 
alternate,  and  his  staff  shall  be  paid  solely 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  share  to  be 
paid  by  each  State  sliall  be  determined  by 
the  Commission.  The  Federal  Cochalrman 
shall  not  participate  or  vote  In  such  deter- 
mination. No  assistance  authorized  by  tbla 
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Act  shall  be  furnished  to  any  State  or  to  any 
political  subdivision  or  any  resident  of  any 
State,  nor  shall  the  State  member  of  the 
Commission  participate  or  vote  In  any  deter- 
mination by  the  Commission  while  such 
State  is  delinquent  in  payment  of  its  share 
of  such  expenses. 

•■(b)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Commission,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
not  to  exceed  81,700,000  for  the  two-fiscal- 
year  period  ending  June  30.  1969.  Not  to 
exceed  $400,000  of  such  authorization  shall 
be  available  for  the  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Cochalrman.  his  alternate,  and  his  sta3.  Un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations  under 
the  authorization  in  this  section  prior  to 
amendment  by  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  Amendments  of  1967  shall 
remain  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  as  amended,  until  expended." 

Sec.  104.  Clause  (7)  of  section  106  of  the 
Act,  entitled  "administrative  powers  of  the 
COMMISSION",  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■■(7)  enter  into  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, leases  ( Including,  notwithstanding 
any  ether  provision  of  law,  the  lease  of  of- 
fice space  for  an;,'  term  expiring  no  later  than 
July  30,  1971 ).  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in 
carrying  out  Its  functions  and  on  such  terms 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  (which  Is  hereby  so  author- 
ized to  the  extent  not  otherwise  prohibited 
bv  law)  or  with  any  State,  or  any  political 
subdivision,  agency,  or  Instrumentality 
thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  association, 
or  corporation," 

Sec,  105.  Title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"COMMISSION  E.MPLOYEE  PROTECTIONS 

•■Sec.  109.  Section  5334(a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'For 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  an  Individual 
employed  by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission under  section  106(a)  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 
or  bv  a  regional  commission  established  pur- 
suarit  to  section  502  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  un- 
der section  506(2)  of  such  Act.  who  was  a 
Federal  employee  immediately  prior  to  such 
employment  by  a  commission  and  within  six 
months  after  separation  from  such  employ- 
ment Is  employed  in  a  position  to  which  this 
subchapter  applies,  shall  be  treated  as  If 
transferred  from  a  position  In  the  executive 
branch  to  which  this  subchapter  does  not 
apply." ." 

Sec  106.  Section  201  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"APPALACHMN    development   HIGHWAY 

SYSTEM 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  a  highway 
system  which.  In  conjunction  with  the  In- 
t'erstat*  Svstem  and  other  Federal-aid  high- 
ways In  the  Appalachian  region,  will  open 
up  an  area  or  areas  with  a  developmental 
potential  where  commerce  and  communica- 
tion have  been  Inhibited  by  lack  of  adequate 
access,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Secretary' )  is  authorized  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  Appalachian  development 
highway  system  and  local  access  roads  serv- 
Ine  the  Appalachian  region.  The  provisions 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  that  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary  high- 
ways, and  which  the  Secretary  determines  are 
not  inconsistent  with  this  Act.  shall  apply, 
respectively,  to  the  development  highway  sys- 
tem and  the  local  access  roads.  Construction 
on  the  development  highway  system  shall  not 
exceed  two  thousand  seven  hundred  miles. 
Construction  of  local  access  roads  shall  not 
exceed  one  thousand  two  hundred  miles  that 


will  serve  specific  recreational,  residential, 
educational,  commercial.  Industrial,  or  other 
like  facilities  or  will  facilitate  a  school  con- 
solidation program, 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  its  designations  of  1 1 )  the  general 
corridor  location  and  termini  of  the  develop- 
ment highways.  (2)  local  access  roads  to  be 
constructed,  (3)  priorities  for  the  construc- 
tion of  segments  of  the  development  high- 
ways, and  (4)  other  criteria  for  the  program 
authorized  by  this  section.  Before  any  State 
member  participates  in  or  votes  on  such  des- 
ignations, he  shall  have  obtained  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  State  highway  department 
of  the  State  which  he  represents, 

'  fci  In  no  event  shall  the  Secretary  assist 
in  anv  construction  (Including  right-of-way 
acquisition  i  which  would  require  for  its 
completion  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
(other  tlian  funds  available  under  title  23, 
United  States  Code  i  In  excess  of  the  appro- 
priations authorization  in  subsection  (g) ,  On 
Its  completion  each  development  highway 
not  already  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  sys- 
tem shall  be  added  to  such  system  and  each 
development  highway  and  local  access  road 
shall  be  required  to  be  maintained  by  the 
State  as  provided  for  Federal-aid  highways  In 
title  23,  United  States  Code. 

"(di  In  the  construction  of  highways  and 
roads  authorized  under  this  section,  the 
States  may  give  special  preference  to  the  use 
of  materials  and  products  Indigenous  to  the 
Appalachian  region, 

■(ei  For  the  purposes  of  research  and 
devslopment  in  the  use  of  coal  and  coal 
products  in  highway  construction  and  main- 
tenance, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  re- 
quire each  participating  State,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  to  use  coal  derivatives 
in  the  construction  of  not  to  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  roads  authorized  under  this 
Act. 

"(f  I  Federal  assistance  to  any  construction 
project  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  project, 
unless  the  Commission  determines  that  as- 
sistance m  excess  of  such  percentage  Is  re- 
quired in  furtherance  of  the  ptirposes  of 
this  Act,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  Federal 
assistance  exceed  70  per  centum  of  such 
costs. 

"(g)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
$715,000,000  for  the  four-fiscal-year  period 
ending  June  30,  1971. 

"(h)(1)  When  a  participating  State  pro- 
ceeds to  construct  a  segment  of  a  develop- 
ment highway  without  the  aid  of  Federal 
funds.  In  accordance  with  all  procedures  and 
requirements  applicable  to  the  construction 
of  segments  of  Appalachian  de\elopmeut 
highways  with  such  funds,  except  Insofar  as 
such  procedures  and  requirements  limit  a 
State  to  the  construction  of  projects  for 
which  Federal  funds  have  previously  been 
appropriated,  the  Secretary,  upon  applica- 
tion bv  the  State  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commission,  is  authorized  to  pay  to  the 
State  the  Federal  share  not  to  exceed  70  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  the  construction  of 
such  segment,  from  any  sums  appropriated 
and  allocated  to  such  State  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

"(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  commitment  or  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  provide  funds 
for  segments  of  development  highways  con- 
structed under  this  subsection,  and  shall  not 
Increase  the  limitation  on  construction  in 
subsection  (c) ." 

Sec  107.  Section  202  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"DEMONSTRATION    HEALTH    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  202  (ai  In  order  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  adequate  health  facilities  and  serv- 
ices to  the  economic  development  of  the  re- 
gion, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for 


the  planning,  construction,  equipment,  and 
operation  of  multlcounty  demonstration 
health  projects,  including  hospitals,  regional 
health  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers,  and 
other  facilities  and  services  necessary  to 
health.  Grants  for  such  construction  (in- 
cluding the  acquisition  of  privately  owned 
facilities  not  operated  for  profit  and  Initial 
equipment)  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  Utle  VI  of 
the  Public  Health  Sen-ices  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
291-2910),  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963  (77  Stat.  282),  and 
other  laws  authorizing  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  health-related  facilities,  without 
regard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to 
appropriation  authorizauon  ceilings  or  to 
allotments  among  the  StAt*s.  Grants  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act  and  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  computation  of  the  al- 
lotments among  the  States  made  pursuant  to 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

"(b)  No  grant  for  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  any  component  of  a  demon- 
stration health  project  shall  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  such  costs.  Tlie  Federal  contribu- 
tion may  be  provided  entirely  from  lunds 
authorized  under  this  section  or  In  com- 
bination with  funds  provided  under  other 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  the  con- 
struction or  equipment  of  health-related 
facilities.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law  limiting  the  Federal  share  in  such  other 
programs,  funds  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used  to  increase  Federal  grants 
for  component  facilities  of  a  demonstration 
health  project  to  a  maximum  of  80  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  such  facilities. 

"(c)  Not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  foi  the 
two-iiscal-year  period  ending  June  30.  1969. 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 
Sec  108.  Subsection  (1)  of  section  203  of 
the  .Act.  entitled  "land  stabilization,  con- 
servation. AND  EROSION  CONTROL".  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Not  to  exceed  $19,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30.  1969. 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section," 

Sec.  109.  Subsection  ib)  of  section  204  of 
the  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30.  1969. 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 

Sec  110.  (a  I  Clause  ( 1 )  of  subsection  la) 
of  section  205  of  the  Act.  entitled  "minino 
area  bestorstion",  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  make  financial  contributions  to  States 
in  the  region  to  seal  and  fill  voids  in  aban- 
doned coal  mines  and  abandoned  oil  and  gas 
wells,  and  to  reclaim  and  rehabilitate  lands 
affected  by  the  strip  and  surface  mining  and 
processing  of  coal  and  other  minerals,  in- 
cluding lands  affected  by  waste  piles.  In  ac- 
cord? nee  with  nrovlslons  of  the  Act  of  July 
15.  1955  (30  U.SC.  571  et  seq.),  to  the  extent 
applicable,  without  regard  to  section  2(b) 
thereof  i30  U.S.C.  572(b)  )  or  to  any  provi- 
sions therein  limiting  assistance  to  anthra- 
cite coal  formation,  or  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  Grants  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  made  wholly  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  this  Act." 

(b)  Strike  out  clause  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  205  of  the  Act. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  205  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(bi  For  the  fiscal  years  1966,  1967.  1968, 
and  1969.  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Federal  share  of  mining 
area  restoration  projects,  including  reason- 
able planning  and  engineering  costs,  carried 
out  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
conducted    on    lands    other    than    federally 
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owTied  lands  shall  not  exceeJ  "5  per  ceiuurr. 
of  the  total  cost  thereof.  The  non-Feder.a 
share  of  the  total  cost  of  any  project  carried 
out  under  subsection  lai  of  this  section  may 
Include  reasonable  land  acquisition  costs  In- 
curred in  acquiring  land  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  implementing  such  project,  if 
such  land  Is  acquired  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  Amendments  of  1967  " 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  206  of  the  Act  la  amended  to  read  cts 
follows:  "Not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act 
for  the  two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30. 
1969,  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section." 

Sec.  111.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  206  of 
the  Act,  entitled  "water  resocrce  survey".  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1969. 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 

Sec.  112.  Part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows: 
"assistance   roR   planning   and   other   pse- 

LIMINART  EXPENSES  Or  PROPOSED  HOUSING 
PROJECTS  UNDER  SECTION  221  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  the  construction  or  rehabilitation 
ot  housing  to  meet  the  needs  of  low-  and 
moderate- Income  families  and  indlvldu.ils. 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (hereafter  in  thl.":  section  referred 
to  as  the  'Secretary' )  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  loans  from  the  Appalachian  Hous- 
ing Fund  established  by  this  section,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  a.s  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  nonprofit.  limited  dividend,  or  co- 
operative organizations,  or  to  public  bodies, 
for  expenses  of  planning  and  of  obtaining  an 
Insured  mortgage  for  a  housing  construction 
or  rehabilitation  project,  under  section  221  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  'section  221").  In  any 
area  of  the  Appalachian  region  determined 
by  the  Commission  to  have  significant 
potential   for  future  gro'iwth. 

"(b)  No  grant  under  this  section  shall 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  those  administrative 
expenses.  Incident  to  planning  a  project  and 
obtaining  an  Insured  mortgage  under  section 
221.  which  the  Secretary  considers  not  to  be 
recoverable  from  the  proceeds  of  a  mortgage 
Insured  under  such  section:  Provided.  That 
no  grant  shall  be  made  to  an  organization 
established  for  profit. 

"(c)  No  loan  under  this  section  shall  ex- 
ceed 80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  planning  a 
project  and  obtaining  an  Insvired  mortgage 
under  section  221.  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  preliminary  surveys  and  analyses  of 
market  needs,  preliminary  site  engineering 
and  architectural  fees,  site  options,  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  fees,  and  con- 
struction loan  fees  and  discounts.  Loans  may 
be  made  without  Interest,  or  at  any  market 
or  below  market  Interest  rate  authorized  for 
a  mortgage  Insured  under  section  221:  Pro- 
vided.  That  any  loan  made  to  an  organiza- 
tion established  for  profit  sh.iU  bear  Interest 
at  the  prevailing  market  rate  authorized  for 
a  mortgage  Insured  under  such  section  The 
Secretary  may.  except  In  the  case  of  a  loan 
to  an  organization  established  for  profit. 
waive  the  repayment  of  all  or  any  part  of  a 
loan  made  under  this  section.  Including  In- 
terest, which  he  finds  the  borrower  Is  unable 
to  recover  from  the  proceeds  of  a  mortgage 
Insured  under  section  221. 

"(d)  All  funds  allocated  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be 
deposited  In  a  fund  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Appalachian  Housing  Fund  and  shall  be 
used  as  a  revolving  fund  by  the  Secretary  for 
carrying  out  such  purposes.  General  expenses 
of   administration   of   this   section    may  be 


charged  to  the  fund.  Moneys  in  the  fund  not 
needed  for  current  operation  may  be  invested 
In  bonds  or  other  obligations  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  Interest  by  the  United 
States. 

"(e)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
twc-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30.  1969. 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 

Sec.  113.  (at  Subsection  (ai  of  section  211 
of  the  Act.  entitled  "vocational  education 
FACILITIES".  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  word  "needed"  In  the  first  sentence,  the 
followmg:  'and  for  the  equipment  of  such 
facilities  and  other  school  facilities". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  211  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  $26,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30.  1969. 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 

Sec.  114.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  212  the 
Act,  entitled  "sewage  treatment  works".  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1969. 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 

Sec.  115  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  461(a)  )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(8)  and  all  of  clause  (9)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(9)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, for  comprehensive  planning  for  the 
Appalachian  region  as  defined  by  section  403 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965;   and 

"(10)  local  development  districts,  certi- 
fied under  section  301  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  for  com- 
prehensive planning  for  their  entire  areas, 
or  for  metropolitan  planning,  urban  plan- 
ning, county  planning,  or  small  municipality 
planning,  within  such  areas  In  the  Appalach- 
ian region,  and  for  planning  for  Appalach- 
ian regional  programs." 

(b)  The  proviso  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "States"  the 
v.-ords  "and  local  development  districts". 

Sec.  116.  Section  214  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"supplements    to     federal     GRANT-IN-AID 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  214.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  peo- 
ple. States,  and  local  communities  of  the 
region.  Including  local  development  districts, 
to  take  maximum  advantage  of  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  (as  hereinafter  defined)  for 
which  they  are  eligible  but  for  which,  because 
of  their  economic  situation,  they  cannot  sup- 
ply the  required  matching  share,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  crovlde  funds  to  the 
Federal  Cochalrman  to  be  used  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  increasing  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  projects  under  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs,  as  hereafter  defined,  above  the 
fixed  maximum  portion  of  the  cost  of  such 
projects  otherwise  authorized  by  the  ap- 
plicable law.  Funds  shall  be  so  provided  for 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  which 
funds  are  available  under  the  Acts  authoriz- 
ing such  programs  and  shall  be  available 
without  regard  to  any  appropriation  authori- 
zation ceilings  In  such  Acts.  Any  finding,  re- 
port, certification,  or  documentation  required 
to  be  submitted  to  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  any  Federal  grant-in-aid  program 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  Federal  Cochalrman 
with  respect  to  a  supplemental  grant  for  any 
project  under  such  program. 

"(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  such  costs 
shall  not  be  Increased  in  excess  of  the  per- 
centages established  by  the  Commission,  and 
shall  In  no  event  exceed  80  per  centum 
thereof. 

"(c)  The  term  'Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams' as  used  in  this  section  means  those 


Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by 
this  Act  for  the  construction  or  equipment 
of  facilities,  and  all  other  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  authorized  en  or  before  August 
1.  1967,  by  Acts  other  than  thi.s  Act  fcr  the 
acquisition  of  land  or  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  facilities,  including  but  not 
limited  to  grant-in-aid  programs  a'.;thcrlzed 
by  the  following  .\ct&:  Federal  \Va:er  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act;  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act;  title  VI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act;  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963;  Library  Services  Act;  Federal  Air- 
port Act;  part  IV  of  title  III  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934;  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963;  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965;  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.  The  term  shall 
not  Include  (A)  the  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  development  highway  sys- 
tem authorized  by  section  201  of  this  Act 
or  any  other  program  relating  to  highway 
or  road  construction,  or  (B)  any  other  pro- 
gram for  which  loans  or  other  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance,  except  a  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram, is  authorized  by  this  or  any  other 
Act. 

"(d)  Not  to  e.xceed  $71,000,000  of  the  fun(i= 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30.  1969. 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section  " 

Sec  117.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 221  of  the  Act.  entitled  "maintenance 
OF  EFFORT",  is  amended  by  striking  out  "ex- 
clusive of  Federal  funds."  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "exclusive  of  ex- 
penditures for  participation  In  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways, 
and  exclusive  of  local  funds  and  Federal 
funds.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "Highways" 
the  following:  "and  expenditures  of  local 
funds  and  Federal  funds". 

Sec.  118.  Section  223  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"PROGRAM       IMPLEMENTATION 

"Sec  223.  No  program  or  project  author- 
ized under  any  section  of  this  title  shall  be 
implemented  "until  ( 1 )  applications  and 
plans  relating  t^  the  program  or  project 
have  been  determined  by  the  responsible 
Federal  official  to  be  compatible  with  the 
provisions  and  objectives  of  Federal  law-- 
which  he  administers  that  are  not  inconiis*- 
ent  with  this  Act.  and  (2)  the  Commlssio!i 
has  approved  such  program  or  project  and 
has  determined  that  It  meets  the  applicable 
criteria  under  section  224  and  will  contribute 
to  the  development  of  the  region,  which  de- 
termination shall  be  controlling." 

Sec.  119.  (a)  Subsection  (ai  of  section 
224  of  the  Act,  entitled  "program  develop- 
ment criteria",  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "In  developinc  recommendations  on  the" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "In  consider- 
ing"; and  (2)  by  striking  out  "within  those 
recommendations". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (1)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(1) 
to  assist  establishments  relocating  from  one 
area  to  another;". 

Sec.  120.  Section  302  of  the  Act.  entitled 
"grants  for  administrative  expenses  OF  lo- 
cal  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS  AND  FOR  RESEARCH 

AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS '.  Is  amended 
by  (1)  striking  out  subsections  (a)  through 
(c);  (2)  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
subsection  lei;  and  (3i  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections  (ai  through  (di: 
"(a)  The  I»resident  is  authorized — 
"(1)  to  make  grants  to  the  Comm.lsslon 
for  administrative  expenses,  Including  tech- 
nical services,  of  locai  development  districts, 
but  (A)  the  amount  of  any  such  grant  shall 
not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  expenses, 
(B)  no  grants  for  administrative  expenses 
shall  be  made  for  a  local  development  dis- 
trict for  a  period  in  excess  of  three  years  be- 
ginning on  the  date  the  Initial  grant  is  made 
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for  such  development  district,  and  (Ci  the 
local  development  district  contributions  for 
administrative  expenses  may  be  in  cash 
or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but 
not  limited  to  space,  equipment,  and  services; 

and 

"(2)  to  make  grants  to  the  Commission 
for  investigation,  research,  studies,  technical 
assistance,  and  demonstration  projects,  and 
for  training  programs,  but  not  for  construc- 
tion purposes,  which  will  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
make  a  survey  and  study  of  acid  pollution  In 
the  region  resulting  from  mining  activities 
and  the  effects  of  such  pollution.  In  full 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor  and  other  appropriate  Federal.  State, 
and  local  departments  and  agencies,  with 
the  objective  of  developing  a  comprehensive 
action  program  for  the  appropriate  control, 
reduction,  or  elimination  of  such  pollution 
m  the  region  or  the  effects  of  such  pollution. 
The  Commission  shall  submit  to  tlie  Presi- 
dent a  report,  including  specific  recommen- 
dations for  such  program  and  for  the  pol- 
icies under  which  it  should  be  conducted, 
and  the  President  shall  submit  the  report 
to  the  Congress,  together  with  his  recom- 
mendations, not  later  than  March  31,  1969. 
The  study  shall,  among  other  matters — 

"(1)  Identify  sources  of  acid  mine  pollu- 
tion in  the  region  and  their  type,  area,  own- 
ership, and  other  characteristics;  the  relative 
contribution  of  each  source:  and  the  Impact 
of  each  source  on  water  quality  in  the 
streams  afiected. 

"(2)  Identify  present  and  potential  water- 
using  and  other  activities  which  are  affected 
by  acid  mine  pollution  in  the  region,  or  orig- 
inating In  the  region,  and  the  economic  and 
social  costs  and  eJTects  attributable  to  such 
pollution. 

■■(3)  Identify  known  methods  and  costs 
for  the  control  and  abatement  of  acid  mine 
pollution. 

"^4)  Estimate  economic  and  social  bene- 
fits, public  and  private,  that  are  likely  to  re- 
sult from  reducing  to  various  levels  acid 
mine  pollution  in  the  streams  of  the  region 
and  Identlfv  the  tvpes  of  beneficiaries  and 
the  relative'  distribution  of  the  benefits  to 
such  beneficiaries. 

"(5)  Consider  the  appropriate  roles  of 
Federal.  State,  and  private  Interests  in  pro- 
grams lor  the  control,  reduction,  or  elimina- 
tion of  acid  mine  pollution  In  the  region  and 
the  relative  costs  which  each  should  bear,  in- 
cluding specifically  (A)  the  extent,  If  any,  to 
which  private  Interests  can  bear  the  cost 
of  such  programs  within  the  economics  of 
raining  activUv.  (B)  the  effectiveness  of  past 
action  bv  Federal.  State,  and  local  units  of 
government  in  remedying  or  controUing  the 
adverse  effects  of  acid  mine  pollution.  (C) 
reUttionships  which  might  be  established 
among  Federal.  State,  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment, and  with  private  Interests,  for  In.- 
plemeutlng  and  funding  such  programs,  and 
(D)  the  need  for  appropriate  Federal  and 
State  legislation,  including  adequate  enforce- 
ment, provisions,  for  such  programs. 

"(6)  Formulate  a  program  for  the  appro- 
priate control,  reduction,  or  elimination  of 
acid  mine  pollution  in  the  region.  Includ- 
ing the  identification  of  specific  objectives 
and  costs,  with  due  consideration  to:  (A) 
the  developmental  effects  of  the  program, 
(Bi  the  economic  benefits  of  the  program 
in  relation  to  costs,  (C)  the  social  effects  of 
the  program,  (D)  the  avoidance  of  unwar- 
ranted financial  gain  to  private  Interests, 
and  (E)  the  types  and  sources  of  aid  re- 
quired   to   accomplish   the   program. 

"ic)(l)  The  Commission  shall,  as  re- 
quired by  the  President,  maintain  accurate 
and  complete  records  of  transactions  and 
activities  financed  with  Federal  funds  and 
report  thereon  to  the  President.  The  records 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  available  for 
audit  with  respect  to  such  grants  by  the 
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President  and  the  Comptroller  General  or 
their   duly   authorized   representatives. 

"(2)  Recipients  of  Federal  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall, 
as  required  by  the  Commission,  maintain 
accurate  and  complete  records  of  transac- 
tions and  activities  financed  with  Federal 
funds  and  report  thereon  to  the  Commission. 
Such  records  shall  be  available  for  audit 
by  the  President,  the  Comptroller  General, 
and  the  Commission  or  their  duly  author- 
ized representatives. 

"(d)  Not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act 
for  the  two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June 
30,  1969,  shall  be  avaliable  to  carry  out  this 
section.  Not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  of  such 
authorization  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  ( b ) ." 

Sec.  121.  Section  303  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"PROJECT    APPROVAL 

"Sec  303.  An  application  for  a  grant  or  for 
any  other  assistance  for  a  program  or  project 
under  this  Act  shall  be  made  through  the 
State  member  of  the  Commission  represent- 
ing such  applicant,  and  such  State  member 
shall  evaluate  the  application  for  approviil. 
Only  applications  for  programs  and  projects 
which  are  approved  by  a  State  member  as 
meeting  the  requirements  for  assistance  un- 
der the  Act  shall  be  approved  for  assistance. 
No  project  shall  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission unless  the  Commission  is  satisfied 
that  the  project  will  be  properly  adminis- 
tered, operated,  and  maintained." 

Sec.  122.  Section  401  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"AtJTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA'nONS 

"Sec  401.  In  addition  to  the  appropria- 
tions authorized  in  section  105  and  m  sec- 
tion 201  for  the  Appalachian  development 
highway  system  and  local  access  roads,  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
not  to  exceed  $170,000,000  lor  the  two-fiscal- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1969.  t-o  carry 
out  this  Act." 

Sec  123.  (a)  Section  403  of  the  Act.  en- 
titled   "DEFINmON    OF    APPALACHIAN    REGION". 

Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  in  the  clause  relating  to 
the  counties  In  Alabama  after  'Jefferson." 
the  following:  "Lamar,"  and  after  'Morgan,' 
the  followine:  "Pickens,"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  clatise  relating 
to  the  counties  in  Maryland  the  foUownng: 

"In  Mississippi,  the  counties  of  Alcorn, 
Benton.  Chickasaw,  Choctaw.  Clay.  Ita- 
wamba, Kemper,  Lee.  Lowndes,  Marshall. 
Monroe.  Noxubee.  Oktibbeha.  Pontotoc. 
Prentiss,  Tippah.  Tishomingo.  Union,  Web- 
ster, and  Winston; 

■In  New  York,  the  counties  of  Allegany, 
Broome,  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua,  Che- 
mung, Chenango,  Cortland,  Delaware,  Ot- 
sego. Schoharie.  Schuyler,  Steuben,  Tioga, 
and  Tompkins;";  and 

(3)  bv  inserting  in  the  clause  relating  to 
the  counties  In  Tennessee  alter  "Campbell" 
the  following:  "Cannon,". 

(bi  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  colon  following  "West  Vir- 
ginia" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a  period, 
and  by  striking  out  all  of  the  remainder  of 
such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"No  recommendation  for  any  change  in 
the  definition  of  the  Appalachian  region  as 
set  forth  In  this  section  shall  be  proposed  or 
considered  by  the  Commission  without  a 
prior  resolution  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, directing  a  study  of  such 
change." 
Title  II — Amendments  to  the  Public  W'orks 

AND  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 

Sec.  201.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  503  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 


Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking  the  semi- 
colon after  clause  (2).  inserting  a  comma, 
and  the  following:  "including  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  long-range  eco- 
nomic plan  approved  by  the  Secretary;". 

Sec.  202.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  505  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■  Not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  subsec- 
tion for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated 
by  the  Secretary  to  each  regional  commis- 
sion to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section." 
Sec  203.  Section  509  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  such  section  as 
section  510  and  by  inserting  after  section 
508  the  following  new  section  509: 

"sttplements   to    federal    grant-in-aid 

programs 
"Sec  509.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  States 
and  other  entitles  within  economic  develop- 
ment regions  established  under  this  Act  to 
take  maximum  advantage  of  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  (as  hereinafter  defined)  for 
which  they  are  eligible  but  for  which,  be- 
cause of  their  economic  situation,  they  can- 
not supply  the  required  matching  share,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized,  once  a  comprehen- 
sive   long-range    economic    plan    established 
pursuant  to  clause  (2)   of  section  5031  a)   of 
this  Act  is  in  effect,  and  pursuant  to  specific 
recommendations,  approved  by  him,  of  the 
regional  commissions  heretofore  or  hereafter 
established  under  this  title  and  after  con- 
sultation  with   appropriate  Federal  ofEclals, 
to  allocate  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section  to  the  heads  of  the  departments, 
.agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  such  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, to  be  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  Federal  contribution  to  projects 
under  such  programs  above  the  fixed  maxi- 
mum portion  of  the  cost  of  such   projects 
otherwise  authorized  by  the  applicable  law. 
No  program  or  project  authorized  under  this 
section  shall  be  implemented  until   ( 1 )    ap- 
plications and  plans  relating  to  the  program 
or  project  have  been  determined  by  the  re- 
sponsible  Federal   official   to   be   compatible 
with  the  provisions  and  objectives  of  Federal 
laws  which  he  administers  that  are  not  In- 
consistent with  this  Act.  and  (2)  the  Region- 
al Commission  Involved  has  approved  such 
program  or  project  and  has  determined  that 
it  meets  the  applicable  criteria  under  section 
504  and  will  contribute  to  the  development  of 
the   region,    which    determination   shall    be 
controlling.  Funds  may  be  provided  only  for 
Federal    grant-in-aid    progr.ams    for    which 
funds  are  available  under  the  Act  authoriz- 
ing such  programs.  Funds  so  provided  shall 
be  available  without  regard  to  any  appro- 
priation authorization  ceilings  In  such  Act. 

•■(b)  The  Federal  portion  cf  such  costs 
shall  not  be  Increased  in  excess  of  the  per- 
centages established  by  each  commission, 
and  shall  In  no  event  exceed  80  per  centum 
thereof. 

"(c)  The  term  'Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams' as  used  in  this  section  means  all  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs  In  existence  on  or 
before  August  1,  1967,  assisting  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  land  or  the  construction  or  equip- 
ment of  facilities.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by  title 
I  of  this  Act  and  by  the  following  Acts: 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act; 
title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act; 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963;  Library 
Services  Act;  Federal  Airport  Act;  part  IV  of 
title  in  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934; 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963;  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965; 
and  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
The  term  shall  not  Include  any  program  in 
which  loans  or  other  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance, except  a  grant-in-aid  program,  is  au- 
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thorlzed  by  this  or  any  other  Act.  Grants 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out 
of  funds  speclflcaliy  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section  and 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  com- 
putation of  allocations  among  the  States 
made  pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of 
law. 

"(di  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for  use  in  each 
of  the  regions  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion the  sum  of  »5,000,000  for  the  period 
ending  June  30.  1968,  and  the  sum  of  »10.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969, 

"(e)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  through  the  State 
member  of  the  Commission  representing 
such  applicant,  and  such  State  member  shall 
evaluate  the  application  for  approval.  Only 
applications  for  programs  and  projects  which 
are  approved  by  a  State  member  as  meeting 
the  requirements  for  assistance  under  this 
section  shall  be  approved  for  assistance." 

Sec,  204,  The  Public  Wo^ks  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  la  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  title  VI  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"administhation.  operation,  and 
maintenance 
"Sec.  604,  No  Federal  assistance  shall  be 
approved  under  this  Act  unless  the  responsi- 
ble Federal  ofBclal  Is  satisfied  that  the  proj- 
ect for  which  Federal  assistance  Is  granted 
will  be  properly  and  efficiently  administered. 
operated,  and  maintained." 

And.  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read : 
"An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  eind  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
House  amendment  to  Senate  bill  602. 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act.  and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  appointed  Mr,  R.^n- 
DOLPH,  Mr.  MusKiE.  Mr,  Tydings,  Mr. 
Sponc,  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
and  Mr.  Baker  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  9960)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  Independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies.  oflQces,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968.  and  for  other  purpwses, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee amendment  to  H.R.  9960  on  page 
10,  line  25,  which  deals  with  the  con- 
struction of  public  buildings.  In  the 
amount  of  $70,641,900. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
committee  amendment,  as  follows ; 

On  page  10,  line  25,  after  the  word  "build- 
ings',  to  strike  out  "$54,511,900"  and  Insert 
$70,641,900  •. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
Item  Involves — and  I  wish  Senators  who 
are  present  would  give  us  their  atten- 
tion—the   whole    GSA   public    building 


construction  program  for  these  United 
States.  I  have  been  on  this  committee 
for  many,  many  yeans.  Over  the  years 
we  have  always  expended  what  we 
thought  was  a  modest  amount  to  keep 
up  with  a  growing  population  and  the 
growing  need  of  public  buildings,  pro- 
viding amounts  from  approximately  S170 
million  to  $200  million,  for  the  whole 
country,  out  of  a  budget  that  has  run 
as  high  as  S75  billion  to  over  SlOO  bil- 
lion, even  in  peacetime.  We  have  pro- 
vided from  $170  million  to  $200  million 
for  public  buildings  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  States,  and  even  with  this  we 
have  not  kept  up.  They  are  standing  in 
line.  There  are  priorities  piled  up  at  the 
General  Services  Administration  for 
needed  places,  but  we  have  held  down 
the  appropriations,  for  many,  many  rea- 
sons. In  the  meantime  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  has  had  to  rent 
space  in  many  places  in  the  United 
States  where  the  cost  is  almost  prohibi- 
tive. 

When  we  construct  Federal  buildings, 
we  find  we  sometimes  amortize  them 
anywhere  in  from  11  to  15  years,  just 
by  the  saving  in  rent  and  upkeep.  We 
thought  this  year  it  was  a  time  to  hold 
down  expenses.  So  we  have  provided  $70 
million  for  the  whole  of  the  United 
States.  Each  of  the  buildings  provided 
for  has  had  a  longstanding  priority.  The 
applications  and  approved  prospectus  for 
them  have  been  standing  in  line.  They 
are  for  construction  in  places  where  the 
rental  cost  is  prohibitive.  Very  few  of 
them  would  not  be  amortized  by  the  sav- 
ing in  rent  alone  over  a  period  of  15 
years, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  has  become  rather  fashionable  for 
people  to  construct  these  buildings  even 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  hoping  the 
Federal  Government  will  rent  them.  Is 
tli3.t   porrpot,'' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  and  they  do 
that 

Mr,  PASTORE,  They  are  going  up 
every-  day  and  we  are  paying  for  them 
at  prices  out  of  all  proportion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  had  a  building 
program,  under  the  first  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration — it  was  not 
new  with  htm.  but  it  happened  then — 
in  which  we  thought  we  could  get  away 
from  the  problem  by  appropriating  a 
modest  sum  of  money.  I  think  the 
amount  for  public  buildings  is  modest 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  budget.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  appropriate  less  for 
public  buildings,  in  relation  to  our  budg- 
et, than  does  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  even  with  the  $170  million  to 
S200  million  rule  of  thumb  that  we  had 
for  years. 

Several  years  ago.  In  an  effort  to  avoid 
appropriating  money,  we  started  a 
scheme  called  lease-purchase.  A  con- 
tractor would  construct  a  building,  lease 
it  to  the  Government — I  think  it  is  still 
being  done  to  some  extent  on  smaller 
unit5  by  the  Post  Office  Department — the 
Government  would  pay  rent  for  20  years, 
and  then,  after  20  years,  it  could  take 
over  the  building.  Of  course,  by  then  the 
cost  was  amortized,  so  the  contractor 


made  a  reasonable  sum  out  of  it  with  no 
risk.  He  had  a  20-year  rental  contract 
with  the  Government. 

After  a  few  years  of  experience  with 
that  plan,  we  found — and  I  must  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  was 
with  me  on  this — that  it  was  costing  us 
anywhere  from  16  to,  in  one  case,  45  per- 
cent more  than  if  we  had  appropriated 
the  money  and  built  the  building.  We 
have  been  doing  that,  year  after  year, 
with  a  very  modest  appropriation  in 
comparison  with  what  was  needed.  It 
saved  some  money  on  maintenance,  too. 

Meanwhile,  many  of  these  needed 
buildings  have  been  standing  in  line. 
Some  of  the  amounts  recommended  in 
the  bill  are  required  because  we  have  de- 
layed so  long  after  the  bids  came  in  that 
even  the  lowest  were  about  4  percent 
over  the  original  funding,  a  conservative 
amount  and  an  unavoidable  increase. 

Seven  of  those  buildings  are  listed  in 
the  bill  as  amendments.  Four  were  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  estimate  but  three 
more  were  added  by  the  House  because 
of  the  time  lag  involved.  Then  three 
more  proposed  buildings  have  been 
standing  in  line,  as  to  which  I  think  I 
can  prove,  with  cold,  hard  figures  from 
the  GSA,  that  we  will  be  saving  money 
by  starling  them  now,  because  they  must 
be  started  eventually,  anyway. 

One  is  a  Federal  office  building  in  Mo- 
bile, Ala.  This  project  has  already  been 
funded  for  site  and  expenses,  and  any 
delay  in  construction  not  only  would 
affect  the  general  economic  well-being 
of  the  area,  which  is  growing  all  the  time 
at  a  gi'eat  rate,  growing  faster  than  mo.^t 
sections  of  the  country,  but  would  in 
itself  to  be  pennywise  and  pound  foolish. 

Another  one  happens  to  be — and  I  am 
not  embarrassed  to  talk  about  it — a  Fed- 
eral office  building  in  Seattle.  That  has 
been  standing  in  line,  and  was  funded 
for  site  and  expen.ses  in  1965.  It  has  been 
delayed  for  a  long  time.  It  is  now  ready 
to  go.  It  has  been  ready  for  6  months. 

What  has  happened  there  is  what  ha.< 
happened  in  Washington  with  respect  to 
the  Labor  Department  building  and,  last 
year,  the  FBI  building.  The  city  is  put- 
ting a  rapid  transit  system  underneath 
and  around  the  area.  The  amount  of 
money  provided  in  the  bill  is  only  for  the 
foundations,  so  that  the  buildings  can  be 
built  in  conjunction  with  what  is  going 
on  underneath  and  around  it  involving 
the  rapid  transit  system.  The  building  of 
the  subway  is  not  going  to  stop,  so  if  we 
sought  to  fund  the  building  next  year,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  tear  up  a  lot  of 
construction  and  spend  more  money.  So 
I  am  not  embarrassed  to  talk  about  this 
at  all.  The  project  has  been  lying  dor- 
mant for  a  long  time. 

As  I  say,  the  same  thing  happened  in 
Washington — and  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado and  I  wrestled  with  it — with  re- 
spect to  the  Labor  Department  building. 
We  finally  agreed  last  year  to  allow 
money  for  the  substnicture,  and  it  is 
good  that  we  did.  because  even  now  a 
tunnel  is  being  started  right  in  front  of 
this  Capitol.  If  we  let  that  go,  and  build 
the  building  later,  even  next  year,  the 
cost  would  be  15  to  20  percent  more. 

Another  of  the  items  Is  the  U.S.  Tax 
Court  building  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  Tax  Court,  as  many  people  know, 
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has  been  located  at  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  There  has  been  some  suggestion 
that  it  should  be  separated  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  because  they  are 
doing  business  too  close  together.  I  think 
in  certain  cases  that  might  well  be  true. 
The  Tax  Court  has  needed  a  small  build- 
ing for  a  long  time:  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  of  course,  is  bursting  at 
the  seams.  We  thought  some  money 
might  be  saved  by  providing  a  small 
amount  to  get  going  on  that  project— the 
amount  involved  Is  $1.1  million,  and  it 
Is  estimated  that  the  savings,  through 
new  construction,  will  amount  to  about 
$22.6  million— to  get  the  Tax  Court  out 
of  there  so  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
people,  who  have  been  paying  rent  else- 
where, could  move  back.  The  Tax  Court 
building  would  be  amortized,  according 
to  our  best  figures  from  all  the  people 
Involved,  in  13.8  years. 

That  is  what  we  added.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  submitted  to  the  Congress 
last  January.  Increases  in  construction 
costs— so  that  we  could  save  more  money 
toward  this  end— 

II  n  thousands  o(  dollars) 


Project 


Prior 
construe-    Addition 

tion  appro- 
priation 


Bridgeport,  Conn.:  Courthouse  and  Fed- 

eral  office  building -         3,190  i« 

Evansville,  Ind.:  Courthouse,  post  office, 

and  Federal  office  building 3,596  'lu 

Dayton,  Ohio:  Post  office 5.105         1,«75 

Baker,  Greg:  Post  office  and  Federal 

office  building '.l''  ''" 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Just  let  me  finish. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  table  is  the  Sen- 
ator reading  from? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  reading  from 
the  committee  report,  page  8,  which  lists 
all  these  items. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  All  right. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  House  included 
one  building  in  Lincoln,  Ncbr.,  which  has 
been  kicked  around  I  do  not  know  how 
many  years,  back  and  forth  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  is  a  much- 
needed  project;  and  the  Federal  build- 
ing in  Buffalo  N.Y.;  and  a  Federal  office 
building  and  courthouse   in  Rochester, 

N.Y. 

The  others  are  items  the  Senate  com- 
mittee added.  Among  others,  we  added 
one  In  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  which  has  been 
available  for  construction  for  19  months. 
The  bids  were  higher  than  the  original 
funding.  In  Tennessee,  we  added  one  at 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  $70  million  total, 
or  a  sum  of  S8  million  more  than  the 
recommended  tot^l  of  the  budget  esti- 
mates—$8  million  for  the  whole  country. 

The  House  added  items,  but  postponed 
a  large  item,  a  post  office  and  Federal 
building  in  Puerto  Rico;  so  the  propor- 
tion between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
recommendations  Is  $54  to  $70  million, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  this  is  a 
modest  amount  compared  with  the  need 
compared  with  the  number  of  places  in- 
volved and  the  number  of  people  served, 
for  tlie  whole  country.  This  is  what  the 


committee  did.  and  it  was  not  done 
lightly.  Of  all  the  it«ms  we  have  to  con- 
sider, this  is  always  the  most  difficult. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  establish  the  need 
for  these  facilities,  or  the  savings  to  be 
effected  by  building  them.  The  difficult 
thing  is  to  establish  the  priorities,  be- 
cause there  never  has  been  enough  fund- 
ing to  do  the  job  right. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
mV.  LAUSCHE.  Page  7  shows  that  the 
1967  appropriation  was  $125,318,000. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  does  the  com- 
mittee recommend  for  this  year? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  $70  million. 
Normally,  we  have  recommended  around 
S170  to  $200  million,  which  has  seemed 
to  be  a  minimum  annual  figure  just  to 
keep  up.  This  year,  we  have  cut  that 
average  still  making  an  effort  to  take 
care  of  those  projects  upon  which  we 
could  not  save  a  nickel  by  not  doing 
them  now.  Our  problem,  as  I  say.  is  the 
priorities,  because  there  has  never  been 
enough  in  this  budget. 

We  have  cut  out  all  the  building  we 
could  think  of  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. We  have  been  doing  that  for  3  years; 
but  because  of  the  substructure  situation 
at  the  Department  of  Labor,  we  thought 
that  to  proceed  with  it  was  wise  and 
would  represent  an  economy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  neld? 

Mr,  IvIAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  What  amount  does  the 
bill  now  carry  from  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  for  the  Tax  Court '^ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senate  bill  car- 
ries $1.1  million  for  the  Tax  Court. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  connection  with  the 
Tax  Court,  is  it  correct  that  that  money 
is  for  a  substructure,  and  it  is.  in  a  sense, 
tied  in  with  some  of  tho  highway  con- 
struction? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  it  is  not  done  at  this 
time,  would  it  perhaps  be  more  cumber- 
some? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  can  answer  that  question  be- 
cause he  did  take  a  long  look  at  it  in  the 
course  of  the  testimony. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  believe  that  is  a  true 
statement.  Under  the  scheduled  program, 
that  construction  would  come  across  the 
Mall  and  come  directly  across  this  area. 
It  is  a  question  of  doing  this  now  in 
conjunction  with  the  construction  of  this 
underground  freeway  or  elbc  doing  it 
later  at  a  greatly  increased  cost. 

It  is  the  same  situation  exactly  as  that 
which  we  had  last  year  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  labor  building,  .shown  here 
under  South  Portal. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  In  the  separation  of  the  Tax 
Court  as  to  function  and  status,  as  well 
as  physical  location.  I  think  they  should 
be  moved  as  soon  as  possible  from  where 
they  are. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  agree,  while  we  are 
on  the  subject,  I  will  read  a  paragraph 
from  a  letter  from  T.  F.  Airis.  Director  of 
the  Deimrtment  of  Highways  and  Traffic, 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  which  he  said,  under  date  of 
August  24.  1966: 


As  you  know,  our  engineers  have  been 
examining  the  proper  sequence  of  construc- 
tion operations  In  this  entire  area  and  they 
warned  me  that  If  the  Freeway  and  the  Tax 
Court  cannot  proceed  simultaneously  and 
the  Freewav  Is  open  to  traffic  before  the  con- 
struction of  the  Tax  Court  buUdlng  Is  com- 
pleted, either  the  Freeway  traffic  which  will 
e.xit  on  2nd  and  D  Streets  will  suffer  hea^-y 
congestion  or  the  street  must  be  cleared  of 
construction  and  Impedimenta  which  will 
result  in  substantial  Increase  of  cost  for  the 
buUdlng    contractor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  and 
£isk  that  it  be  stated.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  10,  line  25,  strike  out  "870.641,900" 
and  Insert  "849,605,700." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
to  reduce  the  figure  from  $70,641,900  to 
$49,605,700.  thus  eliminating  from  the 
bill  all  of  those  projects  which  were  not 
recommended  in  the  budget. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  this  amendment, 
it  would  leave  sufficient  money  in  the 
bill  with  which  to  carrj'  out  the  financ- 
ing of  every  single  public  works  project 
recommend'ed  In  the  President's  budget. 
The  budget  recommendation  originally 
was  $62,545,700;  however.  $12,940,000  of 
that  was  for  a  project  in  San  Juan,  P.R. 
That  project  has  been  eliminated  and  is 
not  a  part  of  the  bill  either  in  the  House 
or  In  the  Senate  version.  So  we  can 
eliminate  that  approximate  $13  million. 
That  leaves  $40  million  of  budgetary 
items. 

Tlie  House  committee  added  a  couple 
of  new  projects.  They  added  one  in  Buf- 
falo, N.Y..  in  the  amount  of  $2  million. 
That  project  was  not  recommended  in 
the  budget.  They  included  another  proj- 
ect for  a  courthouse  and  post  office 
building  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  in  the 
amount  of  $2,036,800.  That  project  was 
not  recommended  by  the  budget. 

The  Senate  committee  added  $5,784.- 
000  for  a  Federal  office  building  in 
Mobile.  Ala.  That  project  was  not  rec- 
ommended In  the  budget.  It  would  be 
eliminated  by  this  amendment. 

The  post  office  and  courthouse  facil- 
ities in  Hammond.  111.,  in  the  amount  of 
$265,000  is  not  a  budgetary  Item. 

The  post  office  and  Federal  office  build- 
ing in  Springfield.  Mass..  in  the  amount 
of  $1,177,000  Is  not  a  budgetary  item. 

The  Federal  office  building  in  Golds- 
boro.  N.C..  in  the  amount  of  $205,000  Is 
not  a  budgetary-  item. 

The  post  office  and  Federal  office  build- 
ing in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  in  the  amount  of 
SI. 693. 000  is  not  a  budgetary-  item. 

The  ixist  office  and  courthouse  in 
Wilkesboro.  N.C.,  in  the  amount  of  $234,- 
000  is  not  a  budgetary  item. 

The  post  office  and  Federal  office  build- 
ing in  Fareo.  N.  Dak.,  in  the  amount  of 
$437,000  is  not  budgetary  item. 

The  Federal  office  building  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn..  in  the  amount  of  $735,000 
is  not  a    budgetary  item. 
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The  Federal  office  building  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  in  the  amount  of  $4.5  million  is 
not  in  the  budget. 

The  U.S.  Tax  Court  building  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  amount  of 
$1.1  million  Is  not  a  budgetary  item. 

I  am  completely  in  agreement  with 
what  has  been  said,  that  in  the  long 
range  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  Tax 
Court  in  a  separate  building  from  that 
of  the  Treasury.  I  will  support  that  prin- 
ciple at  the  appropriate  time;  however, 
we  have  gone  for  100  years  with  the  Tax 
Court  located  in  the  Federal  Treasury 
building.  And  certainly  they  can  con- 
Mnue  with  that  operation  until  we  have 
won  the  war  In  Vietnam  or  until  we 
have  this  budget  under  a  little  better 
control  than  we  do  today. 

I  think  that  with  a  war  going  on  and 
with  a  $29-billlon  deficit  confronting  us. 
the  time  is  long  past  due  when  we  should 
reduce  and  postpone  some  of  these  new- 
construction  projects. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  ask  the  tax- 
payers to  finance  all  of  these  new  con- 
struction projects  at  a  time  when  we  are 
running  a  deficit  that  is  estimated  to  be 
approximately  $2  billion  a  month. 

During  World  War  II  we  had  a  policy 
enacted  and  approved  by  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
that  all  public  works  projects  of  any  na- 
ture would  be  held  in  abeyance  until 
after  the  war  was  over  unless  those  proj- 
ects were  certified  as  being  essential  to 
the  national  defense  or  there  were  rea- 
sotis  why  it  would  not  be  economically 
feasible  to  postpone  their  construction. 
All  public  works  projects  were  held  In 
abeyance. 

During  the  Korean  war  President  Tru- 
man acted  likewise  by  Executive  order, 
and  I  supported  him  in  his  action.  He 
ordered  that  all  public  works  projects  be 
held  in  abeyance  until  the  war  was  over 
or  until  the  projects  were  certified  a.s  be- 
ing essential  to  the  war  effort. 

I  think  that  this  administration  has 
been  negligent  In  recognizing  that  we  do 
have  an  expensive  war  going  on  and  that 
the  American  taxpayers  cannot  continue 
to  pay  for  all  of  the  business  as  usual  at 
home  while  we  are  at  the  same  time 
fighting  this  war  abroad. 

The  idea  that  we  can  have  both  butter 
and  guns  has  already  created  a  danger- 
ous Inflationary  atmosphere  here  at 
home. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield "^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  look- 
ing at  the  bill,  pages  10,  11,  12,  and  13, 
am  I  correct  that  all  of  the  italicized 
items  on  pages  11,  12.  and  13  would  be 
eliminated? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
eliminate  the  money  for  those  projects. 
Prom  a  procedural  standpoint  the  proj- 
ects would  have  to  be  eliminated  later  by 
a  vote:  however,  that  would  be  automatic 
if  this  amendment  were  agreed  to  because 
the  money  would  not  be  available. 

I  first  suggested  that  we  vote  on  in- 
dividual projects  first  and  then  adjust 
the  total  dollar  figure.  However,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  insisted,  and 
properly,  that  this  is  the  first  amendment 
and  that  we  would  vote  on  it  first. 


I  am  approaching  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  eliminating  money  for  the  items 
not  Included  in  the  budget.  However,  that 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  amendment, 
yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  WILLL\MS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  that  the  effect  of 
it,  as  the  Senator  has  outlined,  would  be 
to  eliminate  the  italicized  items,  and  it  is 
my  understanding  that  then  the  Senator 
would  eliminate  some  that  are  not 
italicized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  On  page 
12,  the  Federal  office  building  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y..  $2  million,  and  the  courthouse  and 
Federal  office  building  in  Rochester, 
$2,036,&00,  were  nonbudgeted  items.  The 
money  for  these  items,  which  was  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill,  would  be 
eliminated. 

As  I  have  stated,  my  objective  would  be 
to  eliminate  the  nonbudgeted  items. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  the  point  I 
desired  to  make  crystal  clear,  because 
the  report,  on  page  7,  only  refers  to  three 
that  were  not  included  in  the  budget 
estimate.  I  wondered  how  we  got  the  re- 
mainder of  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
know  where  they  came  from.  They  were 
not  included  in  the  budget  as  submitted 
by  the  Pi-esident. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wonder  whether  we 
can  develop  this  matter  in  the  process  of 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  sure 
we  will . 

I  am  speaking  of  the  original  budget 
submitted  by  the  President,  and  I  do 
not  find  them  as  part  of  the  recommen- 
dation. 

The  original  budget  item  did  have  the 
.S12. 900.000  for  Puerto  Rico,  which  has 
been  eliminated  from  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  proposals. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  F>i-esident.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  was  the  total  ex- 
penditure recommended  in  the  budget 
for  building? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was 
862,245,700;  but  that  included  a  recom- 
mendation for  $12,940,000  for  a  building 
in  Puerto  Rico,  and  that  has  been 
eliniinated  from  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  proposals. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  would  mean, 
then,  according  to  the  budget.  S50  mil- 
lion was  recommended  to  be  expended. 
The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  pro- 
vides for  $70  million. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  $70 
million.  The  budget  recommended  $62 
million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  are  $8  million 
over  the  budget  recommendation. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  $12  mil- 
lion  

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Well,    there    are 


some  changes.  That  cannot  be  taken  as 
a  criterion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  it  clearly  now. 
I  am  not  arguing  the  matter.  Recom- 
mended in  the  budget  was  $72  million. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was 
$62  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  included  in  that 
was  $12  million  for  the  Puerto  Rico 
building. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct;  $62,545,700  was  in  the 
budget.  Of  that,  $12.9  miUion  was  for 
Puerto  Rico.  That  has  been  eliminated. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  According  to  the  re- 
port, the  expenditures  recommended  are 
$70,641,900. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  This  includes  about  $21 
million  in  projects  which  were  not  budg- 
eted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  would  be  a  dif- 
ference of  $21  million  between  what  is 
recommended  by  the  committee  and 
what  w-as  recommended  in  the  budget, 
with  the  $12  million  for  Puerto  Rico 
eliminated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill  a 
question. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  respect  of  the 
Buffalo,  N.Y..  structure,  these  amounts 
for  the  building  had  been  appropriated; 
that  it  is  an  ongoing  matter;  that  what 
we  are  dealing  with  is  the  difficulty  of 
the  G3A  in  dealing  with  the  bid  problem 
in  view  of  increased  costs,  and  that  it 
does  not  represent  a  new  start  or  any- 
thing like  that? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  answer? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  st.-Ued 
the  situation  correctly.  I  might  add  that 
in  the  critical  atmosphere  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  the  same  is  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  North  Dakota  appropria- 
tion. It  is  an  on'.ioing  situation,  and 
simply  to  take  care  of  costs,  we  had  to  do 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
mittee is  dealing  with  a  financial  reality 
and  not  with  a  new  start,  which  is  the 
basis  for  the  policy  argument  as  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

For  example,  with  respect  to  the  Buf- 
falo office  building,  approximately  $11 
million  had  been  appropriated,  and  we 
had  to  add  $2  million  to  the  figure. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
explanation  clearly  differentiates  the 
point  of  the  argument  from  the  policy 
question  which  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  raised  in  other  matters. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  note  that  the  report 
states : 

The  committee  jxilnts  out  that  the  esti- 
mate for  1968  of  $62,545,700.  which  Is  less 
than  half  the  amount  appropriated  in  1967. 
does  not  cover  the  Post  Office  buildings  that 
are   new  appropriated    in    another   bill,   for 
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which  the  estimate  for  construction  and  the 
sites  and  expenses   Is   $55,853,000. 

Does  this  mean  that  this  is  an  addi- 
tional item  for  post  office  construction 
that  was  not  in  the  original  bill? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  means  that  the  post 
office  items  for  construction  are  carried 
in  a  separate  bill  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Departments  of  Treasury  and  Post 
Office. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  most  of 
these  buildings  in  the  various  areas  also 
contain  post  offices,  so  we  have  an  am- 
bivalence so  far  as  the  appropriation 
process  is  concerned. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Has  it  been  the  policy 
in  the  past  to  come  up  with  new  post 
office  building  construction  in  the  inde- 
pendent offices  bill? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  always  has  been  so  in 
the  past.  Up  to  this  year,  they  have  been 
constructed  by  GSA:  and  through  some 
executive  legerdemain  at  GSA.  appar- 
ently, by  legal  opinions  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  other  people  who  testified  at 
the  hearings,  they  transferred  the  build- 
ing of  post  offices  per  se  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  this  year.  So  that 
those  items  do  appear  this  year  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Treasurj-  and  Post  Office 
appropriations  bill,  which  has  already 
been  passed. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  My  question  is  simply 
this.  Has  it  been  tiie  policy  of  the  sub- 
committee dealing  with  appropriations 
for  the  Post  Office  and  Treasury-  Depart- 
ments to  handle  these  items?  Were  these 
particular  post  offices  considered  in  the 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Departments  of  Treasury  and  Post 
Office? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  They  were  considered. 

On  two  occasions.  I  questioned  the  pos- 
tal people  quite  thoroughly  about  their 
authority,  and  also  questioned  the  GSA 
about  their  authority,  to  transfer  this 
function  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 

As  to  my  personal  belief — if  it  has  any 
weight  with  the  Senator  from  Kansas — 
I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  doing  this,  but  it  has  already  been 
done. 

What  it  means  is  that,  Lnstead  of  hav- 
ing all  this  construction  in  one  place,  as 
we  have  had  in  the  past,  where  this  one 
committee  could  watch  over  it  all  and 
balance  the  needs,  the  equities,  and  ev- 
eiything  else,  we  will  now  have  two  com- 
mittees handling  it,  and  we  might  even 
get  into  a  somewhat  competitive  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  this  construction. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sa.s  is  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Post  Office  Subcommittee,  and  it 
would  be  my  hops  that  he  would  look 
into  the  matter,  becau.se  I  believe  we  are 
taking  an  unwis--  step  in  moving  in  this 
direction.  It  was  done  without  any  legis- 
lative authority. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  This  is  the  first  time 
the  matter  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion, and  I  have  some  concern  about  it. 
I  shall  look  into  the  matter,  with  the 
thought  that  it  may  not  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  Government  to  do  this.  I 
have  an  interest  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, and  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
I  view  the  matter  with  concern. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 


particularly  to  the  Record  of  yesterday, 
page  25862.  I  placed  in  the  Record  the 
full  details  on  construction  for  the 
United  States.  I  then  said,  on  page 
25864: 

Mr.  Allott.  One  further  remark:  I  believe 
a  word  oi  caution  Is  necessary,  because  close 
coordination  will  be  required  in  the  future 
between  the  Treasury  and  Post  Offices  Sub- 
committee and  the  Indep>endent  Offices  Sub- 
committee, to  keep  a  tight  rein  on  the  matter 
and  to  look  into  this  construction. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  like  to  add 
to  what  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
said  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Another  reason  why  this  is  not  a  good 
situation  is  that  many  of  these  build- 
Lngs,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  also 
contain  a  post  office.  It  is  a  Federal 
building,  and  usually  a  large  building. 
They  are  now  dealing  with  only  those 
buildings  which  would  be  a  post  office 
proiJer,  and  they  are  mainly  in  the  small- 
er communities.  The  post  office  would  not 
be  in  a  big  Federal  building. 

Then,  they  have  many  lease-purchase 
contracts  going  on.  This  is  what  we  used 
to  try  to  look  at  the  matter.  However, 
those  smaller  post  offices,  where  there 
was  going  to  be  a  post  office  only,  were 
taken  away. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  add  one  point  to  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  Person- 
ally, I  favor  the  Federal  Government 
constructing  Federal  buildings.  I  think 
in  the  long  run  it  is  the  best  thing  to  do 
and  it  is  a  tax  advantage  to  all  of  us. 
Regrettably,  in  the  past  we  have  op- 
posed Federal  construction.  Perhaps  we 
are  getting  back  to  it,  which  would  be 
the  proper  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cur in  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Kan.'ias. 

I  wish  to  address  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  am  trying  to 
get  information  at  this  time.  On  page  7 
of  the  report  it  is  stated  that  the  1967 
appropriation  was  $125,318,000.  Am  I 
correct  that  that  $125,318,000  covered 
not  only  general  buildings  but  also  post 
office  buildings,  and  that  some  of  the 
post  office  buildings,  however,  are  not 
included  in  tliis  appropriation? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Tire  Senator  is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  able  to 
tell  how  much  money  will  be  expended 
to  construct  buildings  that  will  accom- 
modate the  Post  Office  Department 
alone? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  That  figure  would 
be  S55.853,000 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  would  mean  the 
committee  recommendation  of  $70,641.- 
000  should  have  added  to  it  the  S55  mil- 
lion just  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  to  justify  the  comparison  of 
what  was  spent  last  year  and  what  is 
being  spent  this  year. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  To  place  the  matter  in 
pe:-spective.  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  would  mean  for 
the  1968  appropriation  we  wotild  be 
spending  practically  the  same  amount 
that  we  spent  for  1967? 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  we  consider  the  total, 
the  Seriator  is  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Of  $125  million? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  further  point? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  not  one  of  our  real 
problems  that  construction  costs  are  con- 
stantly going  up  and,  therefore,  we  have 
found  by  experience,  where  we  are  un- 
derway and  building,  a  deferment  costs 
more  money  and  we  are  not  doing  our- 
selves a  favor? 

Mr.  .\LLOTT.  We  figure  in  the  commit- 
tee, based  upon  testimony  over  the  yeais, 
from  GSA  particularly,  that  this  amounts 
to  an  annual  increase  of  about  5  per- 
cent. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  correct;  building 
costs  are  increasing  each  year.  Looking 
at  the  matter  strictly  from  that  stand- 
point, perhaps  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
build  this  year  than  next  year.  However. 
I  point  out  that  the  President  has  called 
on  all  of  the  American  citizens  to  post- 
pone repair  jobs  to  their  homes,  to  post- 
pone new  construction  and  plans  for  ex- 
panding that  which  can  be  postponed 
luitil  the  war  is  finished.  The  President 
said  he  was  setting  an  example  by  post- 
poning the  remodeUng  of  his  ranch  in 
Texas  until  the  war  is  over. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  if  build- 
ing costs  are  more  each  year,  that  is  not 
an  argument  for  us  t-o  go  further  into 
deficit  spending  and  to  build  Govern- 
ment projects  for  fear  of  an  inflation 
which  the  Government  is  creating  by  its 
own  reckless  spending  policies.  If  we  do, 
where  do  we  stop? 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  if  we 
agree  to  this  measure  we  would  handicap 
some  construction  which  has  already 
been  started.  We  propose  in  this  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  $21  million  in  connec- 
tion with  the  items  mentioned. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in- 
cluded in  this  section  is  a  new  Federal 
office  building  In  Mobile,  Ala.,  at  a  cost  of 
$5,784,000  that  has  not  been  approved  or 
started:  there  is  a  new  post  office  and 
Federal  building  at  Talladega.  Ala.,  at  a 
cost  of  $385,000;  a  new  post  office  and 
courthouse  in  Honolulu  at  a  cost  of  $22 
miUion;  a  new  courthouse  and  Federal 
office  building  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  at  a  cost 
of  $1,868,000.  These  are  entirely  new 
projects:  there  i.<:  a  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle facility  in  Houston.  Tex.,  at  a  cost 
of  $780,000,  entirely  new;  a  courthouse 
and  Federal  office  building  in  Lubbock. 
Tex.,  at  a  cost  of  $4,508,000.  which  Is  an 
entirely  new  project;  a  Federal  office 
building  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  at  a  cost  of 
$4.5  million,  entirely  new. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  new 
projects  in  the  bill.  I  do  not  question  for 
a  moment  that,  taking  them  ijidividually, 
each  one  could  be  defended  if  we  had  the 
money.  I  do  not  question  for  a  moment 
that  it  may  be  favorable  to  build  these 
buildings  at  a  later  and  more  appropriate 
date. 

The  question  I  do  raise  is  that  at  a 
time  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  finan- 
cing an  expensive  war  in  Vietnam  with 
no  foreseeable  end  to  that  war,  at  a  time 
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when  our  deficit  Is  running  better  than 
$2  billion  a  month,  estimates  of  $20  bil- 
lion to  $25  billion  and  some  nmning  avS 
high  as  $25  billion  to  $30  billion  for  the 
fiscal  year,  at  a  time  when  the  adminis- 
tration is  asking  all  taxpayers  for  an  in- 
crease In  taxes  of  10  percent,  we  should 
eliminate  some  of  these  new  construction 
projects.  I  seek  a  postponement  of  some 
of  these  projects. 

Every  Senator  has  made  speeches  and 
said  much  about  supporting  a  reduction 
of  Government  expenditures.  I  venture 
to  say  that  there  Is  not  a  single  Senator 
who,  in  answering  his  mail,  has  not  en- 
dorsed reduced  Government  spending. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  for  $10.4 
billion,  which  Is  $445.5  million  over  the 
House  bill.  This  bill  is  $880  million  over 
the  1967  appropriation. 

In  addition,  the  bill,  under  another 
section,  provides  an  extra  $2,795  billion 
in  new  spending  money  over  and  above 
the  amount  the  House  provided  by  au- 
thorizing a  sale  of  $2,385  billion  more  in 
participation  certificates  than  approved 
In  the  House  bill.  That  $2,385  billion 
will  go  into  the  spending  stream  and 
furnish  extra  spending  money  for  the 
agencies  covered,  and  when  added  to  the 
$445  million  Increase  In  cash  appropria- 
tions, we  have  an  increase  of  over  $2% 
bUllon. 

We  are  voting  on  a  bill  that,  if  passed 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  would  pro- 
vide $2.75  billion  more  spending  money 
than  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Just  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
considerably  more  than  was  spent  by 
the  same  agencies  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  position  that 
there  is  only  one  way  we  can  prove  that 
we  are  sincere  in  cutting  appropriations 
and  that  Is  by  our  votes. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a.<;ked  for  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  this  amendment,  which 
would  strike  out  the  extra  money  added 
for  those  projects  which  had  not  been 
heretofore  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  This  is  a  modest  approach  on  a 
bill  of  this  size.  There  will  be  votes  on 
the  other  Increases  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUCH  in  the  chair).  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams! 
to  the  committee  amendment  on  page  10, 
line  25. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bath],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGkeI,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskib],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 


[Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mor- 
ton], and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kochel]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  is  detained  on  ofiQcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

[No.  253  Leg.] 
YEAS— 24 


Bennett 

Grlffln 

Murphy 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Carlson 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Church 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Proxmlre 

Cooper 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Smith 

Dlrksen 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Doniliuck 

Miller 

Williams.  Del 

Fannin 

Monroney 
NAYS— 63 

Young,  Ohio 

Allott 

Gruenlng 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Harris 

Mo  n  dale 

Baker 

Hart 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Morse 

Bible 

Hayden 

Moss 

Boggs 

HUl 

Mundt 

Brooke 

Holland 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

HoUlngs 

Pastore 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Pell 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Case 

JackGoa 

Ribicoff 

Clark 

Javita 

Scott 

Cotton 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Spong 

Dodd 

Long,  Mo. 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Long.  La. 

Talmadge 

EUender 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Ervln 

Mansfield 

Tydlngs 

Fong 

McClellan 

Williams.  N.J. 

Fulbrl^ht 

McGovern 

Yar  borough 

Gore 

Mclntyre 

Young.  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Aiken 

McCarthy 

Russell 

Bayh 

McGee 

Smathers 

Brewster 

Morton 

Symington 

Hdifleld 

Muskle 

Kuchel 

Percy 

So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Willl^ms]  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  defeated. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
move  to  adopt  the  committee  amend- 
ment on  page  10.  line  25. 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senat.f  has  just  rejected  tlie 
amendment  which  would  have  stricken 
out  all  nonbudgeted  items  and  reduced 
the  appropriation  by  about  $21  million. 

Some  Members  of  the  Senate  raised 
the  point  that  a  part  of  this  money  was 
to  provide  money  to  continue  construc- 
tion of  buildings  that  had  been  started 
and  that  if  only  new  buildings  had  been 
involved  they  might  take  a  different  posi- 
tion. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in- 
cluded in  this  appropriation  are  three 
items,  all  new  construction  projects, 
which  were  added  by  the  Senate  commit- 


tee but  which  are  not  budgeted.  I  refer  to 
page  7  of  the  committee  report.  I  read 
from  that  page  of  the  committee  report: 
The  committee  recommends  adding  three 
projects  which  have  b€«n  previously  funded 
tor  sites  and  expenses  and  are  now  ready 
for  construction  funds  and  have  high  pn- 
ority  in  the  construction  program,  though 
they  were  not  included  in  the  budget  esti- 
mate. 

The  three  projects  which  were  added 
were  a  new  Federal  office  building  in 
Mobile,  Ala.,  for  $5,784,000;  a  new  Fed- 
eral office  building  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
$4,500,000;  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  Building 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  adding  $1.1 
million. 

In  recommending  these,  the  committee 
said  in  its  report: 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Tux  Court 
should  be  appropriately  housed  in  Its  own 
building  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  agree  that  it  would  be  adnsable  to 
have  a  separate  building.  The  question  is. 
Is  this  the  time  to  do  it?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  postpone  the  construction  of 
these  new  buildings?  In  this  instance, 
not  one  of  them  had  been  started.  Not  one 
of  them  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  as  being  feasible  at  this 
time.  If  these  projects  are  approved  they 
will  involve  $11,384  million  over  what 
was  recommended  by  the  budget. 

As  I  pointed  out  before,  this  bill  is  al- 
ready $445  million  more  than  the  House 
provided.  It  is  $880  million  above  last 
vear's  appropriation.  In  addition  to  those 
two  figures,  $2,350  billion  of  extra  spend- 
ing is  provided  by  way  of  additional  sales 
of  participation  certificates,  the  proceeds 
of  which  go  into  the  spending  stream 
normally.  It  just  does  not  show  up  in 
the  deficit  and  debt  figures. 

Therefore,  to  accomplish  the  objective 
of  eliminating  the  three  projects  which 
were  not  in  the  budget  at  all  and  were 
not  in  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House 
I  send  to  the  desk  another  amendment 
and  ask  to  have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  Legisl.^tive  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  10,  line  25.  to  strike  out  "$70,- 
641.900",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"S59  257,900." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  this  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerif 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Okahoma 
[Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  IMr.  Symington]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy!, the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
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[Mr.  MusKiE].  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  IMr.  Russell],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
B.^yh],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bret^'Ster]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton] and  the  Senator  from  Dlinois  [Mr. 
Percy]   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Cahfomia  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Califoinia  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  57.  as  follows: 


Baker 

Beri.ett 

BOgES 

B!.Td,  Va. 

Carlson 

Church 

Cooper 

Dirksen 

Dommick 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

ClSik 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Eastland 

EUender 

Fiilbnght 

Gore 

Oruenlng 

Hart 


Aiken 
Bayh 

Brewster 

Ervln 

Harris 

H.-itfleld 


[No.  254  Leg.) 

YEAS — 27 

Fannin 

Fong 

Grlffln 

Hansen 

Hlckenlooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Lausche 

Miller 

NAYS— 57 

Hartke 

Hayden 

HUl 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcaif 

Mondale 


Monroney 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Smith 

Thurmond 

Williams.  Del. 

Young.  Ohio 


Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

NeLson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tvdlnt's 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING — 16 


Kuchel 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

Morton 

Muskle 


Percy 
Russell 
Smathers 
Symington 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  to  the  committee  amendment 
was  reiected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  committee  amendment 
on  page  10,  line  25. 

ORDEB    or   BUSINESS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  might  make  an 
inquiry  of  the  majority  leader? 


Mr,  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  us  have  been  invited  to  the  State 
Department  for  a  luncheon  being  held 
by  the  Vice  President  in  honor  of  the 
President  of  Italy. 

I  wonder  what  the  procedure  will  be 
here  for  the  next  hour  and  a  half  or  so. 
I  would  dislike  to  go  there  and  be  called 
back.  I  would  rather  remain  here,  if  that 
is  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  I  know  that  other  Senators 
are  in  the  same  position. 

The  next  vote  will  be  on  the  committee 
amendment.  Some  of  us  want  a  rollcall 
on  that  also.  However,  we  could  have 
that  vote  immediately  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  We  have  already  made  a  de- 
cision by  our  actions  on  the  other  amend- 
ments. 

I  stated  earlier  that  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  vote  on  each  project  separately : 
however,  voting  on  these  amendments  as 
offered  was  the  only  way  in  which  we 
could  get  to  the  question  of  new  projects. 
The  next  rollcall  vote  will  be  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  which  increases  the 
Hou.se  appropriation  by  about  $16  mil- 
lion. As  far  as  I  am  concerned  that  can 
be  had  within  5  minutes, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, it  can  come  within  1  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 

satisfactoiT- 

Mr,  MAGNUSON,  The  amendment 
now  pending  is  the  committee  amend- 
ment on  page  10,  line  25. 

UNANIMOrS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  not  to  exceed  10  minutes  on 
the  pending  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  the  manager  of 
the  bill  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  that  Im- 
mediately upon  the  conclusion  of  that 
vote  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for  1 
hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pi-esident.  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  I  will  only  take  1  minute. 

We  have  already  debated  this  issue.  By 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment 
we  would  be  increasing  the  appropria- 
tion over  the  House  figure  by  $16,130,000. 

The  Senate  committee  made  60 
changes  in  the  House  bill.  58  of  those 
provide  for  increases,  and  only  2  provide 
for  reductions.  Those  58  increases  totaled 
over  $445  million  extra. 

Unless  we  cut  the  bill  below  the  figure 
reported  by  the  Senate  committee  we 
will  be  passing  a  bill  which  provides  a 
grand  total  of  approximately  $2^4  billion 
more  than  the  House  provides  in  spend- 
ing money  for  those  same  agencies. 

I  think  the  verj-  least  we  can  do  Is  to 
reject  some  of  the  Senate  increases.  I 
urge  that  the  committee  amendment  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President,    a 
parliamentarj-  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a  vote 
"yea"  would  be  a  vote  for  the  committee 
amendment,  and  a  vote  "nay"  would  be  a 
vote  against  the  committee  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
mend.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Ml-.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr,  Smathers],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announced  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Brewster],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announced  that,  if  present 
and  \oting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan!  .  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smathers].  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  and  the 
Senator  from  Marj'land  [Mr.  Brewster] 
would  each  vote  "yea  " 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Hatfield], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy]  are  neces,sarily  absent. 

The    Senator    from    California    [Mr. 
Kuchel]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 
The    Senator    from    Vermont     [Mr. 
Aiken]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  1.  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

[No.  255  Leg.) 
YEAS — 63 


Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Bo?gs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 


Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hill 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Hrtiska 


Byrd,  W.  Va.  Inouye 

Canno:;  Jackson 

Case  JavltB 

Clark  Jordan,  N.C 


Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Russell 

Scott 


Cotton  Kennedy,  NY.    Sparkman 

Curtis  Long,  Mo,  Spong 

Dodd  Long,  La.  Stennls 

Eastland  Magnuson  Talmadge 

EUender  Mansfield  Tower 

Fong  McGovern  T>-dlngs 

FulbriL'h*  Mclntyre  WllUamE.  N,J. 

Gore  Metcaif  Yarborough 

Oruenlng  Mondale  Young.  N.  Dak. 
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NAYS— 23 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Murphy 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hansen 

Pearsoii 

Carlson 

Hlckenlooper 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smith 

Cooper 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Lauacbe 

WUIUms.  Del 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

Young.  Ohio 

Fannin 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

Aiken 

Kuchel 

Muskle 

Bayb 

McCarthy 

Percy 

Brewster 

McClellan 

Smathers 

Ervln 

McGee 

Symington 

Hatfield 

Morton 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed   to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

RECESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
order  previously  entered,  the  Senate  will 
stand  In  recess  for  1  hour. 

Thereupon  fat  1  o'clock  and  6  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  for 
1  hour. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2:06  pm. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OfHcer  (Mr.  Tydings  In  the  chair). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  after  line  8,  to  Insert:  "Federal 
Office  Building,  Mobile.  Alabama,  $5,784,000:". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  [put- 
ting the  question]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  U,  after  line  19,  to  insert: 
"Poat  office  and  court  house  (construction 
and  alteration) ,  Hammond.  Indiana,  in  addi- 
tion   to    the    sum    heretofore   appropriated, 
$265,000;". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(putting  the  question]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  11,  after  line  24,  to  Insert: 
"Poet   office   and   Federal    office    building. 
Springfield.  Massachusetts,  in  addition  to  the 
sum  heretofore  appropriated.  $1,177,000:". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
r putting  the  question] . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 


On  page   12,   line   13,   to   Insert: 

"Federal  office  building,  Goldsboro,  North 

Carolina,  In  addition  to  the  siun  heretofore 

appropriated,  $205,000;". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to   the  amendment 
[putting  the  question!. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 
The  lesislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  12,  after  line  15,  to  Insert: 
"Post  office,  courthouse  and  Federal  office 
building.  Raleigh.  North  Carolina,  in  addi- 
tion   to    the    sum    heretofore    appropriated. 
$1,693,000;". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(putting  the  question]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  12,  after  line   18.  to  Insert: 
"Post    office    and    courthouse.    Wllkesboro, 
North  Carolina,  In  addition  to  the  sum  here- 
tofore  appropriated,   $234,000;". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
[putting  the  question]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  12.  after  line  20,  to  Insert: 
"Post    office    and    Federal    office    building. 
Fargo,  North  Dakota,  In  ndditlon  to  the  sum 
heretofore  appropriated.  $437,000;". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
[putting  the  question!. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  state  the  next  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  13,  after  line  4,  to  Insert: 
"Federal  office  btilldlng,  Oak  Ridge,  Ten- 
nessee,  in   addition  to  the  sum   heretofore 
appropriated,  $735,000;". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
[putting  the  question]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  stat«  the  next  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  Una  10.  after  "$4,508,000",  to 
strike  out  the  word  "and",  and  on  page  13, 
after  line  10,  to  Insert: 

"Federal  office  building  (substructure), 
Se.->.ttle.  Washington,  $4,500,000;". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
[putting  the  question]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  13,  after  line  12.  to  Insert: 
"United  States  Tax  Court  Building   (sub- 
structure). District  of  Columbia,  81,100.000; 
and". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
[putting  the  question]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  UTIXIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  Record  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  vote  on  these  amendments 


by  voice  was  a  confirmation  of  the  roll- 
call  votes  which  we  had  eai'lier,  because 
the  only  way  vnc  could  accomplish  this 
was  by  rollcall  vote.  This  was  the  same 
procedure  as  was  followed  in  the  rollcall 
votes. 

I  was  opposed  to  these  amendments  but 
we  lost  on  rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  the  Record  to  show  the  same 
explanation  with  respect  to  my  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  29,  line  4,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$300,000,000"  and  Insert  "$850,- 
000,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  has  not  been 
acted  upon.  For  the  information  of  the 
Senate  there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  increase  the  House  au- 
thorization on  participation  sales  by  S550 
million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  oppose  the  amendment  before 
we  explain  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No:  but 
I  am  serving  notice  that  there  will  be 
a  yea-and-nay  vote,  I  did  not  want  this 
amendment  to  go  through  on  a  voice 
vote. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  previous  agreement,  this  brings 
us  down  to  this  item  beginning  on  page 
28,  which  involves  the  matter  of  par- 
ticipation sales  authorization  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  in  which  the 
House  limited  the  amount  to  $300  mil- 
lion, the  budget  recommended  $850  mil- 
lion, and  the  Senate  committee  restored 
the  amount  of  $850  million. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  ha.s  an 
amendment  on  page  24  involving  the  Se- 
lective Service  System.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  is  ready  to  proceed  with  her  dis- 
cus.sion  of  her  amendment.  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  we  should  do  that  first  or.  If 
she  is  willing,  we  would  go  ahead  with 
the  participation  sales  authorization 
amendment  and  then  come  back  to  her 
amendment. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  ready  to  discuss  my 
amendment  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  has  been  stated  on 
page  29,  line  4. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  revert  to 
page  24.  line  20.  This  amendment  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Senate  but  it  is 
subject  to  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  commit- 
tee amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page 
24,  line  19,  it  is  proposed  to  insert: 

Provided  further.  That  any  officer  who 
has  served  with  the  Selective  Service  System 
In  the  position  of  a  State  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service  or  comparable  executive  position 
on  the  Staff  of  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  will,  upon 
retirement  from  active  duty,  be  advanced 
In  rank  on  the  retired  list  to  the  next  high- 
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est  pay  grade  and  be  entitled  to  the  retired 
p.iV  of"  that  grade  as  computed  under  appro- 
priate provisions  of  law  applicable  to  such 
person. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  this  is  legislation 
on  a  general  appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  under  rule  XVI  that  the 
point  of  order  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  is  well  taken  and,  therefore, 
sustains  It;  the  amendment  will  be 
stricken  since  it  is  legislation  on  a  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  mat- 
ter is  a  very  diCQcult  one.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  position  of  the  distin- 
guished lady  from  Maine  and,  of  course, 
I  do  think,  as  we  knew  when  we  put  it 
in  the  bill,  that  it  was  legislative  and 
the  Chair  correctly  ruled  it  is  subject 
to  a  point  of  order. 

However,  I  would  hope  we  could  estab- 
lish a  little  legislative  history  about  this 
situation. 

There  are  several  people — I  beheve 
five — in  the  United  States  who  have  been 
members  of  the  Selective  Service  System, 
State  directors  of  the  Selective  Service 
System.  One  of  them  has  27  total  years 
of  militaiT  service;  one  has  45  years;  one 
has  48  years;  one  has  46  years:  one  has 
50  years.  In  the  same  order  they  have 
27  years  of  service  with  the  Selective 
Service  System,  25  years,  27  years,  27 
years,  and  26  years. 

Now  the  problem  in  the  situation 
which  we  are  trying  to  correct  is  that 
these  gentlemen  have  served  their  coun- 
try long  as  members  of  the  military — 
some  of  them  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  with  respect  to  the  Selective 
Service  System.  Under  the  present 
promotion  and  retirement  system,  these 
gentlemen  cannot  secure  promotions  be- 
fore they  end  their  service  and  retire.  I 
think  the  distinguished  chairman  has 
some  figures  on  the  amount  of  differ- 
ence it  would  make — very  small — but 
we  felt  that  justification  and  sheer  equity 
required  that  we  ti-y  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Therefore,  with  this  preliminarj-  state- 
ment I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  If  it  Is 
possible  that  something  could  be  done 
legislatively  to  try  to  help  these  people, 
not  for  their  immediate  promotion,  but 
at  the  point  that  they  retired  they  would 
be  entitled  to  promotion  and  a  very  slight 
Increase  which  would  come  in  their  re- 
tirement as  a  result. 

M-s.  SMITH.  I  would  be  openminded 
to  such  a  move,  but  this  would  be  entirely 
a  matter  for  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
SxENNis],  who  is  the  ranking  member  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  might  be 
willing  to  speak  to  that  point  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  like  to  have 
him  do  so. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  appreciate  it. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me  first,  let  me  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  add  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  just  said. 

We  found  ourselves  In  this  position: 
traditionally,  the  Selective  Ser\'ice  laws 
have  provided   that  the  National   and 


State  administration  of  the  System  be 
handled  for  the  most  part  by  selected 
National  Guard  and  Resei-ve  officers.  The 
National  Defense  Act  specifically  pro- 
vides for  a  National  Guard  section  in 
each  State  to  assist  the  Governors  in  the 
administration  of  the  draft.  Under  the 
draft  laws,  the  Governors  are  the  nomi- 
nal heads  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem in  their  States,  and  they  select 
usually  from  the  National  Guard  section 
or  the  Reserves.  The  President  appoints 
as  officer  as  State  director  to  administer 
the  Selective  Service  in  the  State.  The 
national  Director  of  the  Selective  Sen'ice 
System  is  nominated,  I  wish  t-o  point 
out — as  did  the  Senator  from  Maine — by 
the  President,  and  his  nomination  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  His  small  staff  at 
the  present  time  is  composed  of  12  of- 
ficers, for  the  most  part  taken  from  the 
National  Guard  sections  of  the  State  or 
from  selected  Reserve  officers. 

Most  of  these  officers,  of  coui-se,  have 
served  in  the  military,  some  of  them 
with  great  distinction.  One  or  two  have 
disabilities.  But  they  have  worked  for 
many  years  in  selective  service.  The 
fact  that  they  have  served  with  the 
Selective  Seruce  System,  we  are  in- 
formed, on  a  detached  basis  from  the 
regular  forces,  removes  them  from  con- 
sideration for  advancement  as  given  by 
the  selection  board  maintained  by  the 
regular  forces. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
take  care  of  five  of  these  men  v.ho  have 
served  a  total  of  27,  25,  27,  27.  and  26 
years  in  selective  service.  As  to  military 
service,  one  in  Colorado  totals  45  years. 
One  in  Rhode  Island  totals  48  years.  One 
in  Virginia  totals  46  years.  One  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  totals  50  years. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
see  if  we  cannot  take  care  of  these  men 
as  they  should  be  taken  care  of.  because 
they  have  been  in  almost  continuous 
service  in  the  Selective  Service  System- 
some  of  them — since  1940. 

The  total  cost,  $4,000  a  year  for  the 
five  men  if  they  are  promoted,  goes  into 
effect  only  when  they  retire.  Most  of  them 
are  ready  to  retire  and  probably  would 
do  so.  Had  they  been  under  the  regular 
Defense  Act  Personnel  Section  they 
would  have  been  promoted  a  long  time 
ago.  Their  age  averages  are  from  63  to 
75  years.  We  thought  that  in  justice  to 
these  men.  we  should  take  care  of  them. 
I  understand,  of  course,  that  this  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  There  is  also 
the  problem,  which  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  stated,  of  violating  the 
procedures  and  the  integrity  of  the  mili- 
tary promotion  system  a.s  it  stands  now. 
Somehow,  we  have  got  to  take  care  of 
these  men.  and  I  want  to  make  this  state- 
ment for  the  Record. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  now  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missis.sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  The  point  raised  about  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  appropria- 
tion bill  is  that  this  would  be  permanent 
legislation  and  would  open  the  door  in 
future  years  to  setting  up  a  substitute 
way  of  promoting  people  In  addition  to 
our  own  regular  board  of  promotions 
v,-hich  deals  with  regular  military  officers. 
As  the  years  accrue,  many  additional 
people  ser\-ing  in  this  way  would  auto- 


matically come  imder  it.  and  then  other 
groups  would  want  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  the  law  so  that  they  could  come  in 
uiider  it  with  equal  logic. 

Another  reason,  though,  is  that  we 
must  maintain  the  integrity  of  our  board 
of  military'  promotions — at  least  that  is 
the  term  I  use — which  is  our  method  of 
selection  for  promotion  of  our  military 
officers.  This  is  not  a  new  question.  The 
subcommittee  is  composed  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  and  I  am  the 
third  member  and  chairman:  and  we 
have  consistently  opposed  these  proposed 
legislative  promotions. 

I  recall  one  who  was  worthy  of  a  pro- 
motion, a  few  years  ago,  who  had  been 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  a 
long  while.  But,  under  our  obligations  to 
the  Senate,  as  we  saw  them,  our  subcom- 
mittee opposed  that  legislative  promo- 
tion. There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said, 
though,  for  some  method. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  not  set  up 
a  precedent  here  to  let  such  promotions 
be  added  on  to  any  kind  of  legislative  bOl. 

We  have  had  a  special  statute,  which 
was  an  old  carr>-over  for  many  years, 
in  the  Navy  Department  whereby  imder 
the  statute  retired  Navy  officers  were  au- 
tomatically promoted  one  grade  when 
they  retired.  However,  a  few  years  ago. 
Congress  repealed  that  law. 

Thus,  let  us  not  go  back  into  it,  under 
any  guise. 

As  to  the  merits  of  promotions  of  these 
people,  many  of  them  are  considered  for 
promotion,  and  they  are  promoted.  But 
there  needs  to  be  an  additional  method, 
perhaps.  Let  a  bill  be  introduced,  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  for  hearings  on  it, 
wWch  will  place  the  problem  in  its  proper 
focus  and  proper  perspective,  to  be  con- 
sidered on  its  merits.  If  there  is  enough 
merit  to  it,  then  an  additional  board  to 
meet  this  problem  and  others  like  it 
should  be  created  whereby  we  can  con- 
sider such  matters  on  their  merits  and 
bring  in  promotions  for  consideration  in 
due  time.  Let  us  approach  the  problem  in 
that  manner. 

With  all  due  deference  to  everyone, 
a  Senator  should  not  be  left  to  decide 
when  anyone  in  his  State  is  going  to  be 
promoted.  He  should  not  be  left  to  say  yes 
or  no.  It  undermines  the  whole  structure 
of  sound  military  promotions.  I  iioi^e  that 
it  will  not  be  done.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  for  her  diligence  and  her 
consistency  in  following  up  on  these  mat- 
ters, in  her  fine  and  highly  effective 
way — but  she  is  always  fair. 

Of  course,  we  will  consider  such  pro- 
posed legislation  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Speaking  for  myself— but  I 
think  the  same  sentiments  for  others, 
too — we  will  weigh  the  matter  on  its 
merits,  and  do  so  with  reasonable  dis- 
patch, so  that  this  matter  can  be  resolved 
in  the  proper  way. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  has  .said.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  I  will  get  the  proper  legisla- 
tion. I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi said  it  would  be  done  with  proper 
dispatch,  because  these  fellows  are  get- 
ting pretty  old,  and  I  would  not  want 
them  to  lose  their  due.  I  do  not  mean  that 
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the  Senator  from  Mississippi  does  not 
do  tilings  with  dispatch.  He  does.  I  am 
hopeful  he  will  give  consideration  to  this 
unusual  matter. 

Mj.  STENNIS.  I  am  sure  we  should. 
It  is  not  a  pleasure  to  oppose  our  friends 
from  Colorado  and  Washington  in  this 
or  any  other  matter,  but,  we  feel  that  this 
amendment  should  be  opposed  as  a 
matter  of  duty. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  the  floor. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  words  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  who 
will  act  with  dispatch,  I  am  sure.  I  think 
it  needs  to  be  said  that  this  matter  was 
not  raised  by  our  committee.  It  seems. 
In  a  way,  an  extraneous  matter  to  this 
bUl.  In  a  true  sense,  it  was  raised  by  the 
Selective  Service  Board  itself,  which  is 
one  of  the  separate  Eigencies  provided  for 
in  this  bill.  This  is  the  way  it  arose. 
Upon  the  presentation  made  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  myself,  we  felt, 
in  equity  and  justice,  something  should 
be  done.  I  do  not  think  anything  more 
needs  to  be  said  about  it.  We  will  try  to 
do  this  and  submit  it  to  the  proper  legis- 
lative committee  for  consideration. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  say  it  Just  so  happens  that  when 
the  matter  was  suggested  by  General 
Hershey.  three  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee had  three  of  these  people  In- 
volved. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  not 
know  how  long  the  director  in  my  State 
had  been  serving.  Neither  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  PastoreI 
or  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott 1.  But  General  Hershey  raised  the 
question.  This  was  attempted  once  be- 
fore with  General  Hershey.  Finally,  due 
to  the  attempt,  he  did  get  a  promotion. 
I  do  not  remember  the  exact  procedure. 
but  the  only  place  he  could  do  it  at  that 
time  was  in  this  conimlttee. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  slad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond!, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distingui.'shed  Senator 
from  Maine. 

I  would  like  to  be  associated  with  the 
remarks  made  on  this  subject  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
In  our  generation  I  do  not  know  of  any 
public  servant  who  has  rendered  finer 
service  than  has  General  Hershey.  the 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  System, 
and  I  would  certainly  consider  most 
carefully  any  recommendation  or  sugges- 
tion he  makes  with  regard  to  that  Service. 
He  Is  among  the  most  competent  people 
in  Selective  Service,  where  there  are  very 
competent  oflBcers. 

I  do  feel,  however,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  Is  not  the  place  to  consider  promo- 
tions for  officers  in  the  armed  services. 
This  Is  a  substantive  matter.  It  is  one 
that  should  receive  the  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
A  bill  can  be  introduced,  and  I  am  sure 


the  Armed  Services  Committee  will  give 
it  its  most  careful  consideration  to  see 
that  something  will  be  done  for  officers 
who  find  themselves  in  the  position  in 
wliich  these  officers  referred  to  here  find 
themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  a  bill  will  be 
introduced  and  that  this  matter  will  re- 
ceive careful  consideration.  I  feel  its 
merits  will  be  gone  into  at  that  time  and 
whatever  action  is  appropriate  will  be 
taken. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  letter  sent  to  me 
from  General  Hershey,  dated  August  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

SELECxrvE  Service  System. 
Washington,  DC.  August  1, 1967. 
Hon.  W.'kRBEN  O.  Magnitson, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  MAONtrsoN :  I  am  pleased  to 
confirm  to  you  my  enthusiastic  endorsement 
of  an  amendment  which  you  have  under  con- 
sideratlou  which  will,  upon  retirement,  ad- 
vance several  officers  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  in  rank  to  their  next  highest  grade 
with  entitlement  to  retired  pay  at  that  grade. 
As  I  understand,  the  amendment  which  you 
have  under  consideration  reads  as  follows: 

"Any  officer  who  has  served  with  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  In  the  position  of  a  State 
Director  of  Selective  Service  or  comparable 
e.xecutlve  position  on  the  Staff  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
(15)  years  will,  upon  retirement  from  active 
duty,  be  advanced  in  rank  on  the  retired  list 
to  the  next  highest  pay  grade  and  be  entitled 
to  the  retired  pay  of  that  grade  eis  computed 
under  appropriate  provisions  of  law  appli- 
cable to  such  person." 

The  officers  affected  by  this  amendment 
through  their  long  tenure  of  outstanding 
service  to  their  State  and  Nation  richly  de- 
serve this  recognition.  It  will  serve,  to  some 
extent,  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  op- 
portunity for  career  advancement  assignment 
resultnig  from  their  special  assignment  to 
the  Selective  Service  System. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  efforts  which  you 
are  making  on  behalf  of  these  members  of  my 
staff  and  the  Selective  Service  System,  and 
assure  you  that  in  these  efforts  you  have  my 
wholehearted  support. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lewis  B.  Hershet, 

Director. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  return  to  the  consideration  of 
the  amendment  on  page  29. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chair  has  sustained  the  point  of  order; 
has  he  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thf?  Chair 
has  sustained  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Unless  there  are 
some  amendments  to  be  offered  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  on  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  the  next  item 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Page  29. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Between  the  items 
for  public  buildings,  under  General  Serv- 
ices Admiixistration.  and  this  item,  there 
are  other  items  involving  GSA,  to  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  no  amendments  are  to 
be  offered. 

The  item  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  appears  on  page  22  of  the 
bill. 

With  respect  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  which  is  on  the  same  page. 


it  IS  my  understanding  that  one  or  two 
Senators  want  to  submit  an  amendment 
or  amendments  to  the  figure  reported  by 
the  Senate  committee.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
or  other  Senators  may  wish  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  that  item,  but  they  are 
not  present  at  this  time,  so  we  will  pass 
that  over,  without  prejudice. 

Then  there  is  the  item  with  respect 
to  the  Renegotiation  Board. 

I  am  listing  these  so  that  any  Senator 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  submit  an 
amendment  to  them. 

Next  is  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Then  the  Selective  Service 
System.  The  amounts  there  are  approx- 
imately the  same  as  last  year.  I  read  this 
in  my  earlier  statement. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  sev- 
eral items  in  the  bill.  This  is  by  far  the 
largest  item  in  the  bill.  It  needs  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  medical  care  and  for 
fixed  charges,  insurance,  and  indemni- 
ties, and  for  many  other  purposes.  The 
payments  to  the  disabled  and  others  In- 
volve several  billion  dollars. 

The  committee  went  over  this  item 
with  a  great  deal  of  care,  but  most  of  the 
charges  are  fixed  charges  by  law,  and 
there  is  not  much  we  can  do  about  it. 
We  added  a  small  amount  to  the  medical 
research  and  medical  item. 

The  item  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion on  page  28  involves  a  great  deal  of 
paper  in  connection  with  sales  of  vet- 
erans housing,  and  FNMA  has  been 
handliiig  that  matter.  With  respect  to 
participation  sales,  which  have  been 
authorized  by  Congress,  that  agency  has 
a  great  deal  of  paper  that  can  be  re- 
leased as  certificates. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  suggested 
that  $850  million  of  other  paper  should 
be  made  available,  with  proper  market 
conditions,  under  the  Participation  Sale.s 
Act.  The  House  placed  a  ceiling  of  $300 
million  on  that  item;  the  Senate  has 
restored  the  amount  to  $850  million. 
This  Is  not  an  appropriation  of  any 
money  whatsoever;  it  is  merely  a  grant 
of  authority  to  sell  up  to  $850  million  of 
Veterans'  Administration  participation 
certificates.  In  a  nutshell,  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  item. 

The  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment will  contain  another  item  on  the 
same  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  who 
wishes  to  submit  a  conference  report. 
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FOOD  STAMP  APPROPRIATIONS  AU- 
THORIZATION—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  iS.  953  >  to  amend  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  for  the  purpose 
of  authorizing  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  subsequent  to  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tyd- 
iNGS  In  the  chair).  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report,  as 

follows : 

CoNf ERENCE  Report 

I  To  accompany  S.  953) 
The  conunittee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
953)  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  subsequent  to  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1967,  having  met. 
after  full  ar.d  free  conference,  have  been  un- 
able to  agree. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Spessard  L    Holland. 

Herman  E.  Talmadge. 

Joseph  M.  Montoya, 

Walter  F.  Mondale, 

George  D.  Aikfn, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

J.  Caleb  Boggs, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

W.    R.   POAGE, 
EC     G,\THINCS, 

Fr.\nk  a.  Stubblefield, 
P.1GE  Belcher, 

CH.\RLES  M.  TEAGtJE. 

Maitagers  on  fJ.e  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  S.  953  with  an  amendment  wliich  I 
ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
House  amendment,  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
sert the  following : 

That  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  16  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "June  30,  1967: " 
the  folio-wing:  "not  in  excess  of  8200.000,000 
for  the  fiscal  veax  ending  June  30,  1968;  not 
In  excess  of  $225,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969;". 

Sec.  2.  Section  16(a)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "This  Act  shaU  be  carried 
out  only  with  funds  appropriated  from  the 
generaffund  of  the  Treasury  for  that  specific 
ptirpose  and  in  no  event  shall  It  be  caxrled 
out  u-ith  funds  derived  from  permanent 
appropriations." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  to  the  title  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  Is  proposed 
to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read;  "An  act 
to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendment  to  the 
title  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  motion  was  aereed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 


distiiiguished    Senator    from    Louisiana 
vield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  ch&irman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestrj-'  and 
also  chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees 
would,  in  effect,  continue  the  program 
for  2  years  instead  of  the  3  years  hereto- 
fore provided  in  the  bill  or  the  1  year 
provided  in  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLANT).  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  wording  with  reference  to 
the  funding  of  the  program  from  year  to 
year  means  that  it  must  be  funded  out  of 
general  revenue  appropriations,  and  not 
from  a  special  fund,  like  the  .section  32 
or  other  special  funds  earmarked  for 
similar  objectives? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  may  add  that  we  are  really  adopting 
the  Senate  bill  as  it  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  June,  except  that  instead  of 
belne  a  3-vear  bill,  it  will  be  a  2-year  bill. 


INDEPENDENT    OFFICES    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1968 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9960*  making  appropria- 
tions for  sundry-  independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  offices,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  page  29,  line  4. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  add.  because  I  know  there 
will  be  further  discussion  on  this  mat- 
ter, the  following: 

The  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966 
was  enacted  May  24.  1966.  as  PubUc  Law 
89-429,  and  participation  sales  author- 
izations in  varying  amounts  for  the  ac- 
cotmts  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, the  Office  of  Education— the  De- 
partment of  Hotising  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration 
were  included  in  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act  for  1967,  together  with 
an  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  in- 
sufficiencies. 

For  1968.  these  authorizations  are  In- 
cluded in  fom-  appropriation  bills.  The 
large  items,  the  VA  and  the  FHA.  of 
course,  are  in  this  bill.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  been  taken 
care  of  in  the  agricultural  bill. 

The  Office  of  Education  is  in  HEW, 
and  that  is  now  In  conference.  The  Small 
Business  Administration  was  handled  by 
another  committee.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
amounts  we  are  talking  about  Is  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  HUD. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  committee  amendment 
would  strike  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives figure  of  S300  million  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  $850  million,  an  Increase 
of  S550  million  over  and  above  the  House 
figure. 

This  is  an  authorization  for  the  sale  of 
so-called  participation  certificates.  This 
provides  additional  spending  money  for 


these  agencies,  exactly  as  would  be  done 
if  we  were  to  appropriate  the  $850  mil- 
lion directly.  The  difference  is  that  by 
camouflaging  this  $550  million  tmder  the 
guise  of  selling  our  assets  labeled  as  par- 
ticipation certificates  it  does  not  show  up 
in  the  reported  deficit  at  the  end  of  the 
vear.  neither  does  it  show  up  as  a  part 
of  the  national  debt  nor  does  it  come  tm- 
der our  national  debt  ceiUng. 

So  the  sole  purpose  of  adopting  this 
procedure  to  finance  the  cost  of  the 
Go^eniment  is  to  give  the  administra- 
tion a  chance  to  deceive— and  I  em- 
phasize the  word  "deceive"— the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  as  to  the  true  amount 
of  the  expenditures  under  this  Great 
Society  program. 

In  order  to  achieve  that  purpose  these 
participation  certificates  are  selling  in 
the  open  market  at  an  average  interest 
rate  of  slightly  more  than  six-tenths  of 
1  percent  higher  than  Government 
bonds;  yet  they  carry  a  guarantee  on 
each  of  these  participation  certificates, 
pledging  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
US.  Government  toward  not  only  re- 
pavment  of  the  principal  but  also  pay- 
ment of  all  the  interest.  So  they  are 
just  as  solid  and  carry  just  as  strong  a 
exiarantee  from  a  financial  standpoint  as 
do  our  Government  bonds  themselves. 
Ever>'  banking  institution  in  America 
knows  that,  but  members  of  the  general 
public,  in  buying  securities,  automati- 
cally picture  a  Government  bond  as  being 
more  solid  than  a  security  that  carries 
some  other  name.  The  fact  that  these 
are  named  participation  certificates  and 
sold  by  the  FHA  confuses  them.  They 
do  not  read  the  fine  language  which 
sav  that  these  are  just  as  solid  and  have 
just  as  much  of  the  faith  and  credit  of 
the  U.S.  Government  behind  them  as  do 
series  E  bonds  or  any  other  Government 
bonds. 

In  order  to  deceive  the  American  tax- 
payer as  to  the  extent  of  the  deficit  this 
back  door  method  of  raising  money  is 
being  used,  and  to  do  that,  as  I  have 
stated,  we  are  paying  an  extra  0.6  per- 
cent in  interest  charges. 

We  already  have  outstanding  a  little 
more  than  S9  billion  in  tliis  type  of  par- 
ticipation certificates.  Tliey  are  costing 
us  today  around  $54  million  a  year  more 
just  to  pay  the  additional  Interest 
charges  on  these  bonds.  This  is  above 
what  it  would  cost  if  we  had  financed  the 
cost  of  Government  in  the  normal  man- 
ner and  as  it  has  always  been  done  here- 
tofore. Tliat  $54  million  is  being  paid  for 
one  purpose  only,  to  give  the  administra- 
tion a  chance  to  deceive  the  American 
people  as  to  how  much  it  is  spending 
under  these  programs. 

This  proposed  $550  million  alone  will 
cost  an  additional  $3,3  million— $3.3  mil- 
lion a  year  in  interest  charges  above 
what  it  would  cost  if  we  struck  this  item 
out,  appropriated  the  money  in  a  normal 
manner,  and  sold  Government  bonds.  I 
repeat,  they  will  have  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  U.S.  Government  behind 
them. 

Over  in  another  section  we  have  a 
request  for  an  additional  authorization 
to  sell  $2,385,000,000  participation  certifi- 
cates. If  that  is  added,  by  adopting  this 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  we  wiD 
be    providing    $2,804,000,000.    additional 
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spending  money  for  these  agencies  over 
and  above  the  amount  that  was  provided 
In  the  House  bill.  The  only  difference  is 
that  it  will  not  be  shown  on  the  front 
page  of  the  committee  report,  which 
shows  the  amount  being  appropriated  for 
these  agencies;  it  will  not  show  in  the 
deficit  reported  next  June  30  by  the  ad- 
ministration: and  it  will  not  show  in  the 
national  debt. 

But  the  money  will  be  spent.  We  will 
eventually  have  to  pay  it  just  the  same 
as  we  would  any  other  Government  bond : 
and  on  just  this  additional  $2,804,000,000 
provided  for  in  the  Senate  bill  it  will 
cost  $20  million  a  year  extra  interest  for 
the  life  of  the  bonds,  whether  that  be 
5  or  6  years.  If  they  are  5-year  bonds  we 
will  be  paying  an  additional  $100  million 
to  finance  the  Government  in  this  man- 
ner for  the  sole  purpose — and  there  is 
no  other  purpose  for  financing  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  manner — of  deceiving 
the  American  people  as  to  how  much  is 
being  spent  on  these  Great  Society 
programs. 

Under  this  procedure  the  expenditure 
will  not  show  up  anywhere  in  the  budget. 
It  can  be  used  to  defray  the  general  cost 
of  operating  the  Government  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  appropriated 
funds. 

This  is  a  deceitful  method  for  financing 
the  Government.  It  is  deceitful  for  such 
a  proposal  to  be  advanced  by  an  ad- 
ministration which  has  said  so  much 
about  advocating  truth  in  lending  and 
truth  in  packaging. 

Then  the  administration  comes  along 
with  this  proposal.  The  White  House  has 
not  been  telling  the  American  people  the 
truth  about  the  cost  of  government. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  this  administra- 
tion started  practicing  what  It  preaches. 
Let  the  Senate  be  on  notice  that  if  we 
agree  to  the  committee  amendment,  not 
only  are  we  approving  a  procedure  by 
which  to  deceive  the  American  people 
but  we  are  also  approving  a  procedure 
to  give  to  these  agencies  an  extra  $550 
million  above  the  amount  that  the  House 
gave  them,  and  that  Increased  amount 
will  not  show  up  anywhere  at  all  in  the 
budget. 

This  is  $550  million  which  the  agency 
itself  does  not  need. 

This  issue  was  debated  in  the  House, 
and  the  Record  shows  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  will  need  an  estimated 
$156,210,000  to  take  care  of  its  direcc 
loan  programs.  It  will  also  need  an  ap- 
proximate $20  million  for  administra- 
tion expenses.  That  Is  a  total  of  approx- 
imately $176  million  that  the  House  pro- 
vided, even  under  the  same  procedure. 
So  if  this  proposal  is  rejected,  the  agency 
would  have  more  money  than  the  ad- 
ministration would  even  need  to  carry 
out  its  operations  next  year. 

Why  give  an  extra  $550  million  for 
one  purpose  only?  As  I  said,  so  that  this 
administration  will  have  an  extra  $550 
million  in  the  kitty  to  spend  for  some  of 
the  Great  Society  prograins.  Then  it  can 
go  out  and  tell  the  American  people  how 
It  Is  cutting  down  on  expenditures  and 
trying  to  reduce  the  cost  of  government 
when  in  reality  they  are  not  doing  so  at 
all.  They  are  Increasing  spending. 

It  Is  the  same  procedure  as  If  a  wage 


earner  who  was  earning  $150  a  week 
were  to  pawn  or  .sell  his  watch  for  $50 
and  then  say:  "I  have  $200  to  spend  this 
week." 

The  Government  is  selling  its  assets 
and  putting  the  money  in  the  general 
revenue  of  the  Government,  using  It  as 
normal  income  or  normal  spending 
money,  and  thereby  increasing  its  daily 
expenditures  without  showing  it  on  the 
record. 

The  only  objective  to  be  achieved  by 
the  adoption  of  this  method  of  financing 
is  to  postpone  the  day  of  accounting 
until  after  the  election. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  deceit- 
ful and  expensive  methods  of  financing 
ever  proposed  to  Congress. 

I  hope  the  committee  amendment  is 
overwhelmingly  rejected. 

The  administration  does  not  need  this 
$550  million. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  bill  al- 
ready contains  $445  million  more  than 
the  House  bill.  The  amount  is  already 
$880  million  more  than  the  same  agen- 
cies received  last  year,  and  here  the 
committee  would  add  another  $550  mil- 
lion to  those  figures. 

The  amendment  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  suggests  that  we 
go  back  to  the  House  figure.  However,  he 
then  makes  a  very  startling  statement 
about  this  being  a  deceitful  program. 

If  It  is  deceitful  with  relation  to  $850 
million,  It  must  be  deceitful  with  rela- 
tion to  $300  million.  I  do  not  follow  the 
argument  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mi". 
President,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington whether  he  will  go  along  with 
me  on  a  vote  to  strike  it  all  out. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Perhaps  we  should 
if  we  are  not  going  to  allow  the  full 
amount. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wa.shington  and  myself,  I  will  amend 
the  amendment  and  move  to  strike  it 
all  out. 

Is  the  Senator  with  me  on  that? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  I  am  for  the 
program,  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  against  it. 

I  would  think  the  Senator  would  vote 
to  strike  it  all  out.  If  it  is  bad  with  re- 
lation to  $850  million,  it  is  bad  with 
relation  to  $300  million. 

Everyone  knows  what  the  argument 
is  about.  Many  Senators  sincerely  and 
honestly  voted  against  the  authoriza- 
tion for  participation  sales  in  1966.  There 
was  a  long  debate  in  the  Senate.  It  was  a 
very  controversial  matter  in  the  House, 
too. 

Those  who  do  not  Uke  the  idea  of  par- 
ticipation sales  are  always  against  the 
proposal  to  allow  the  amount  of  author- 
ization to  be  used  by  these  agencies  that 
participate  in  this  program. 

We  held  long  hearings  on  the  matter. 
The  hearings  were  open  to  the  public. 
We  have  gone  Into  the  matter  backwards 
and  forwards. 

It  all  adds  up  to  the  same  thing.  Those 
who  are  against  the  program  that  was 


passed  by  Congress  are  against  author- 
izing any  ceiling  for  these  people  that 
participate. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  the  program — 
and  It  Is  now  the  law — we  ought  to  give 
them  leeway  to  sell  these  certificates. 
Perhaps  they  will  not  sell  the  entire 
amount. 

The  testimony  is  clear.  They  sell  them 
when  the  market  is  favorable  in  their 
opinion.  And  they  do  not  sell  them  when 
the  market  Is  not  favorable. 

What  Is  the  use  of  saying  that  we  can 
only  sell  a  portion  of  the  certificates 
under  the  law  when  it  might  be  advisable 
to  sell  more? 

The  proceeds  of  these  sales  are  not 
applied  against  any  of  the  expenses  of 
govez-nment.  The  proceeds  go  back  into 
the  separate  trust  funds.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing paper  In  the  Treasury  for  all  these 
agencies,  we  have  received  cash  from  the 
certificates. 

It  is  not  a  part  of  the  debt.  We  have 
gone  through  that  argument  here.  I 
listened  to  it  for  many  days. 

I  know  why  they  want  to  make  this 
part  of  the  debt.  Ever>-body  knows  that. 
There  is  no  secret  about  that.  I  suppose. 
In  all  fairness,  this  might  have  hap- 
pened if  the  tables  had  been  turned. 
We  would  be  politically  against  the  pro- 
posal. 

The  only  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  would  be  with  respect  to 
those  matters  that  are  in  default. 

The  default  record  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  FHA  and  the 
Farm  Home  Mortgage  Association  Is  very 
good,  as  I  remember,  and  the  college 
hoase  loan  program  has  shown  a  profit. 
It  is  not  a  part  of  the  debt. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  belabor 
this  matter.  These  are  the  same  argu- 
ments that  w-ere  made  v,  ith  respect  to  the 
bill.  This  Is  nov.-  the  law.  We  have  the 
authority  to  sell  participation  certifi- 
cates. I  do  not  see  why  we  do  not  say  that 
they  can  sell  any  piece  of  paper  they  have 
If  the  market  Is  right.  Otherwise,  we 
should  cut  It  out  altogether.  Why  should 
v\e  put  a  celling  on  It? 

That  is  the  argument  that  was  made 
in  committee.  I  know  that  those  who  are 
against  the  original  act  will  vote  against 
this.  They  probably  should  vote  to  cut 
it  all  out.  However.  I  cannot  follow  the 
argument  that  it  is  deceitful  with  rela- 
tion to  $850  million  if  they  have  the 
paper,  but  it  Is  not  deceitful  with  rela- 
tion to  the  S300  million. 

I  am  no  bond  e.xpert.  I  am  no  fiscal 
expert.  However,  I  do  think  I  know  some- 
thing basic.  If  the  law  is  there,  let  them 
go  ahead  and  sell  as  much  as  they  can 
when  the  market  Is  right.  If  we  do  not 
want  to  do  that,  we  should  repeal  the 
law. 

I  know  that  many  people  do  not  agree 
with  the  law.  However,  to  say  that  it  is 
part  of  the  debt  is  not  true.  There  is  no 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  it  is  part  of 
debt.  It  could  not  be  part  of  the  debt. 

This  does  not  involve  the  appropriation 
of  any  money.  And  the  only  time  it  could 
be  different  would  be  when  the  certifi- 
cates or  mortgages  became  due.  And  our 
record  on  that,  with  respect  to  default. 
Is  far  better  than  the  record  of  private 
IndustiT- 
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I  just  wanted  the  record  to  be  clear.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Delaware  was  not 
suggesting  that  the  committee  was  prac- 
ticing some  kind  of  deceit. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  not 
at  all. 

As  I  say,  it  Is  deceitful  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration. 

Mr.  Mi\GNUSON.  Nothing  Is  discussed 
more  and  understood  less  on  the  part  of 
some  people  than  this  matter. 

A  lot  of  people  do  not  believe  In  this 
method.  This  method  has  been  suggested 
by  other  administrations.  It  is  not  new 
with  this  administration. 

It  Is  a  method  by  which  it  is  possible  to 
take  advantage  of  a  lot  of  paper  that 
is  lying  around,  paper  runmng  into  the 
sum  of  billions  of  dollars,  and  getting 
some  cath  for  it. 

And  it  can  only  stay  In  the  separate 
tinist  funds.  Otherwise,  there  may  have 
to  be  some  further  borrowing  and  addi- 
tion to  the  debt. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  to  appropriate, 
as  the  market  changes,  for  the  sales  in 
insufficiencies.  In  this  particular  case, 
that  amounts  to  S946.000  for  the  sale  of 
S850  million. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Pre.^ident.  will  the 
Se;-»ator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON   I  yield. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Is  it  true  that  the  par- 
ticipation sales  certificates  will  cany  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  orig- 
inal obligations,  part  of  which  will  have 
been  sold? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  Li  VA.  it  is 
higher. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  How  much  hisher? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  depends  on 
the  m.arket.  There  has  been  much  testi- 
mony, but  the  total  for  the  estimated  in- 
sufficiencies would  be  S946.000.  Last  year. 
the  general  sales— this  includes  all  of 
them— were  different  because  the  rates 
went  up. 

The  insufficiencies,  of  course,  are  the 
difference  between  the  interest  accrued 
on  participation  certificates  and  the  net 
interest  income  on  tiie  pooled  obliga- 
tions. 

In  only  one  ajrericy,  VA.  the  income 
exceeded  the  interest  on  the  certificates, 
resulting  In  no  insufficiency.  For  HUD. 
last  year,  Sl.420.000.000  was  authorized, 
and  the  in-sufficiencies  were  S8. 200, 000. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Who  makes  up  the 
difference? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Concress  makes  up 
the  difference  by  an  appropriation: 
$8,200,000  for  the  sale  of  $1,420,000,000. 
Of  course,  that  varies. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  respect  to  the  In- 
terest, is  it  not  true  that  the  only  ad- 
ditional interest  we  will  appropriate  will 
be  the  difference  between  the  interest 
that  these  securities  bear  and  the 
amount  for  which  the  certificates  will 
be  .sold? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  we  are  making 
an  appropriation  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

In  the  case  of  the  VA,  we  are  able  to 
sell  the  certificates  with  no  in.sufficiency. 
With  respect  to  HUD,  we  authorized  $1.4 


billion  last  year,  with  an  insufficiency  of 
S8.2  million  for  an  estimate  of  the  in- 
definite, as  we  call  it.  On  these  sales,  the 
books  showed  an  insufficiency  totaling 
$6.9  million,  which  is  further  reduced  by 
the  use  of  reserves  in  the  trust  account 
in  the  amount  of  S440.000. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota that  the  total  insufficiency  on  the 
total  amount  and  the  net  added  up  to 
$5,564,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  record  does  show 
that  if  we  borrow  the  money  instead  of 
selling  these  securities,  the  interest 
might  be  a  little  less.  I  presume  that  is 
what  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
has  in  mind. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  the  cost  of 
selling  participation  certificates  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  Treasury  borrow- 
ing. 

Tlie  director  stated  in  his  testimony 
before  the  committee  that  recent  experi- 
ence showed  that  the  Treasury  can  bor- 
row at  the  rate  of.  roughly.  .4  percent 
to  .5  percent  points  below  the  rate  paid 
on  the  guaranteed  participation  certifi- 
cates. Based  on  this  experience,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  annual  cost  of  selling  $3.2 
billion  worth  of  participation  certifi- 
cates, proposed  by  the  administration  for 
these  departments,  and  the  Treasury 
borrowing  the  same  amount,  would  be 
between  $12  million  and  $16  million,  on 
S3.2bmion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  the  record  fur- 
ther shows  that  this  gap  is  becoming 
narrower. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Also,  it  is  believed 
that  after  those  who  purchase  these  cer- 
tificates become  more  familiar  with 
them,  the  certificates  will  probably  bear 
the  same  interest  as  would  a  bond. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  fiscal  experts 
.suggest  that  they  will  seek  a  level,  and 
this  is  the  only  cost  we  had. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  But  at  this  moment. 
it  would  be  cheaper  to  borrow  the  money 
than  to  sell  participation  .sales  certifi- 
cates? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  It  would  be  cheaper 
by  S12  million  to  S16  million  at  present. 
But  you  still  have  the  use  of  S3. 2  billion 
of  participation  certificates  in  this  par- 
ticular ca.se. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  making  an  awfully 
complex  issue  out  of  this  matter,  when 
It  Is  not  so  at  all.  People  are  always  com- 
plaining that  the  Government  does  not 
operate  as  a  well  organized  and  well 
managed  business  would  operate.  Here 
we  have  a  government  tr%ing  to  operate 
as  a  v.ell-orEranized  and  well-managed 
business  would  operate,  by  marshaling  its 
a.ssets.  by  pledging  some  of  the  good 
securities  it  holds,  and  by  avoiding  the 
necessity  to  borrow  on  the  open  market 
and  to  drive  up  the  borrowing  price  for 
its  securities  generally.  In.stead.  the  Gov- 
ernment is  simply  trying  to  obtain  the 
present  worth,  by  this  method,  of  good 
securities  which  it  holds,  to  keep  borrow- 
ing to  a  minimimi. 


There  Is  no  jxisslble  deceit  in  this 
method.  I  call  the  Senator's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  ver>'  next  section  on 
page  29  shows  that  we  are  appropriating 
money  to  pay  for  the  sale  of  insufficien- 
cies In  the  amount  of  $946,000 — that  Is. 
not  to  exceed  $946,000.  We  cannot  tell 
exactly  what  It  will  be,  because  we  do 
not  know  what  the  market  is  going  to 
permit. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  can  be  no  higher 
than  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  can  be  no  higher 
than  that. 

We  know  that,  under  our  system,  no 
money  can  be  spent  except  under  appro- 
priations made  by  Congress  or  pursuant 
to  laws  passed  by  Congress,  and  every 
dime  that  is  spent  will  be  shown  in  the 
spending  budget  that  comes  in  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

I  am  sorn^-  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  used  the 
word  "deceit,"  when  the  act  itself  lays 
the  entire  matter  on  the  line,  and  when 
everj^body  knows  that  this  ir-  simply  a 
marshaling  of  assets  to  proceed  In  what 
Congress  has  decided  is  the  most  prudent 
way  to  proceed;  and  I  hope  the  Record 
will  clearly  show  that. 

Nothing  can  be  concealed.  The  act 
itself  shows  a  minor  appropriation  of  not 
to  exceed  $946,000,  to  make  good  any 
deficiency  that  may  result  in  the  matter 
of  the  VA  particii>ation  sales. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  it  may  not  even 
amount  to  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Constitution  re- 
quires— and  will  continue  to  require — 
that  no  money  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  be  spent  except  by  appropria- 
tion of  Congress  or  pursuant  to  laws 
passed  by  Congress.  So  the  entire 
matter  will  be  just  as  clear  as  a  bell. 

I  am  surprised  that  my  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware, 
whom  I  admire  greatly  on  most  points 
and  who  is  a  successful  businessman 
himself,  is  not  able  to  see  that  in  this  in- 
stance the  Government  is  adopting  a 
practice  which  sound  business  wou.d  al- 
ways adopt ;  because  it  Is  f ooUsh  to  over- 
borrow  when  you  have  good  paper  which 
you  can  hypothecate  to  ease  your  prob- 
lem of  the  moment. 

I  believe  this  is  a  wise  course  to  pursue, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton for  having  m.ade  the  point. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  putting  this  matter  into 
proper  perspective. 

Some  fiscal  experts  suggested  that  if 
the  certificates  were  not  available,  or  the 
potential  for  buying  the  certificates,  the 
interest  on  Government  bonds  might  go 
up  a  Uttle,  so  that  they  might  even  be 
higher. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  cost  statement  in  full,  with  re- 
spect to  the  insufficiencies,  and  a  state- 
ment from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  on  income  and 
expenses  relating  to  FNMA.  This  is  the 
entire  group.  Income  and  expenses  re- 
lating to  the  participation  sales  trust 
fund  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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Cost  or  Seixinc  Pakticipation  Ca-nncATca 
Compared  to  Cost  or  TitEAstmY  Borrowing 

As  the  Director  stated  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Conamlttee.  recent  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  Treasury  can  barrow 
at  an  Interest  rate  roughly  .4  to  .5  percent- 
age points  below  the  rate  paid  on  guaran:eed 
participation  certificates. 

Bated  in  this  experience,  the  difference  In 
the  annual  cost  of  selling  the  $3.2  billion  of 
pantclpatlon  certificates  proposed  by  the 
Administration  for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  (the  two  agencies  In- 
cluded In  the  Independent  OfDces  Appropri- 
ation bill)  and  Treasury  borrowing  of  the 
same  amount  would  be  between  $12  9  and 
$16  2  million. 

The  similar  difference  for  the  $881  mil- 
lion of  participation  sales  Included  in  the 
House  passed  bill  would  be  between  $3  5 
and  $4  4  million. 

However,  we  do  not  expect  that  the  rate 
differential  experienced  In  the  first  year  of 
selling  these  participation  certificates  will 
contlnu"  as  the  market  becomes  familiar 
with  them.  We  have  been  advised  by  at  least 
one  Investment  banker  that  over  a  period 
of  time,  as  the  certificate  Is  Improved  as  a 
market  Instrument  and  the  market  becomes 
fully  familiar  wttk  It.  we  might  reasonably 
expect  the  yield  spread  to  decline  as  low  as 
.1%.  ' 

Probably  even  mdre  "objective"  Is  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  fronvthe  highly  critical  arti- 
cle In  the  Morgan-Guaranty  Survey  last  fall: 

"Currently,  outstaiidlng  PC's  are  typically 
changing  h.inds  In  markets  at  yields  about 
50  basis  points  higher  than  is  true  In  the 
case  of  regular  government  obligations  of 
the  same  maturity.  This,  however,  undoubt- 
edly overstates  somewhat  the  "normal"  yield 
spread,  since  the  supply  of  longer-term 
Treasviry  obligations  has  been  kept  arti- 
flclally  low  by  the  legal  prohibition  against 
selling  new  Treasury  issues  at  a  rate  above 
4  "4%.  A  true  "normal"  probably  would  be 
closer  to  25  basis  points — a  figure  that  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen  think  can  be  ap- 
proached as  buyers  become  more  familiar 
with  PC's  and  as  they  come  to  appreciate 
the  strength  of  the  guarantee  behind  them." 
The  .25-  differential  would  make  this 
difference  In  cost  for  the  $3.2  billion  recom- 
mended by  the  Administration  $8  1  million. 
and  the  1 "  differential  would  reduce  It  to 
$3  2  million. 

This  Is  Not  thk  Time  To  Change  av 
Established  Psoceottre 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  year's  request 
for  authorization  to  sell  participation  certifi- 
cates.  It   continues  established   practice 

Sales  of  individual  loans  have  been  made 
for  two  decades  or  longer.  During  the  Elsen- 
hower Administrations  they  amounted  to  an 
estimated  $1.6  billion.  In  Fiscal  Year   1954. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 


that  Administration  Invented  two  interest- 
ing forerunners  of  present  day  participation 
sales.  The  CCC  in  October  1953  sold  the  first 
of  a  series  of  "certlflcates  of  Interest"  for 
participation  In  pools  of  price  support  loans. 
In  February  1954.  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  placed  2,800  loans  valued 
at  $50  million  In  a  pool  and  sold  "certlfl- 
cates of  interest"  In  the  pool.  Increased  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  asset  sales  In  the  1960 
Budget,  partlctilarly  sales  by  FNMA  and  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

In  a  January  1959  press  conference  on  the 
1960  Budget.  Director  Stans  said  in  response 
to  a  question  dealing  with  FNMA  and  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  salee  In  the  budget  esti- 
mates: 

"I  win  defend  it  on  this  ground  and  I  think 
this  Is  adequate.  The  alternative,  frankly.  Is 
to  run  a  deficit  and  sell  Government  bonds 
to  finance  It  or  to  raise  taxes,  and  I  think  it 
is  proper  business  Judgment  in  the  Federal 
Government  as  in  any  other  enterprise,  when 
you  are  in  that  kind  of  position  to  look  to 
assets  that  you  can  liquidate  in  order  to  pay 
your  bills  ...  It  Is  like  an  Individual  selling 
off  100  shares  of  stock  in  some  year  In  which 
he  has  to  pay  for  some  operation  for  his 
wife." 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  estab- 
lished a  Commission  to  study  current  budg- 
etary concepts  and  make  recommendations 
for  changes  in  budget  presentation.  The  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  and  the  Banking  Mi- 
nority Member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  are  on  this  Commission.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Commission  will  be  reporting 
In  the  near  future  on  the  whole  question  of 
Ueatlng  lending  programs  in  the  budget. 
Under  these  circumstances.  It  is  particu- 
larly Inappropriate  to  change  an  established 
procedure.  This  budget  handles  loan  pro- 
grams in  the  same  manner  as  other  budgets 
submitted  to  Congress  over  the  last  two 
decades.  Clearly,  we  should  continue  this 
practice  for  another  fiscal  year. 


Congressional  Controls  Over  Use  of  Pro- 
ceeds From  Sales  or  Participations  in 
Pools  of  Loans 

The  sales  of  pextlclpatlons  in  pools  of 
loans  have  not  in  any  way  changed  the  con- 
trols which  Congress  has  over  the  various 
loan  programs  Involved. 

Basically,  each  of  the  loan  programs  has 
been  financed  by  the  Congress  through  a 
revolving  fund.  In  recognition  of  the  busi- 
ness-like character  of  the  programs.  The 
Congress  provides  the  capital  for  the  fund, 
either  through  appropriations  or  authoriza- 
tions to  borrow  from  the  Treasury.  This  capi- 
tal Is  used  by  the  agencies  to  make  the  loans 
authorized  by  the  basic  statutes.  As  the 
principal  of  the  loans  Is  recovered  by  the 
agencies,  through  regular  repayments,  pre- 
payments and  sales  of  loans  or  participa- 
tions In  pools  of  loans,  the  capital  can  be 


used  to  make  additional  loans.  The  sale  of 
loans  or  participations  In  pools  of  loans  does 
not  Increase  the  capital  of  the  fund,  but  does 
speed  up  recovery  of  this  capital  and  in- 
creases the  frequency  at  which  new  loans  can 
be  made 

In  addition  to  the  basic  limitation  of  the 
amount  of  capital  in  the  fund.  Congress  has 
in  many  rases  added  additional  limitations 
on  the  use  of  the  capital  of  the  revolving 
funds  for  loans.  This  has  been  done  in  two 
ways: 

First,  basic  authorizing  statutes  limit  the 
total  number  of  loans,  commitments  for 
loans,  and.  In  some  cases,  loan  guarantees 
that  may  be  outstanding. 

Second.  Congress  has  In  some  cases  en- 
acted in  annual  appropriation  acts  limits  on 
the  annual  use  of  the  capital  of  the  funds. 

Finally,  the  proposed  use  of  the  capital 
in  each  of  the  funds  Is  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  budget  each  year,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, and  the  Congress. 

CONTROLS    in    basic    STATCTES 

The  outstanding  loans,  commitments,  or 
guarantee  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion (excluding  disaster  loans)  cannot  ex- 
ceed $2  billion.  Loans  or  mortgages  placed 
in  participation  pools  still  count  against  the 
limitation,  since  they  are  guaranteed  by 
SBA.  The  agency  Is  now  approaching  tliis 
UmlUtlon,  and  legislation  is  pending  before 
the  Congress  to  Increase  it. 

ANNUAL     LIMITATIONS     IN     APPROPRIATION     ACTS 

The  basic  statutes  authorizing  the  loan 
programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion and  the  academic  facilities  program  of 
the  Office  of  Education  require  specific  ap- 
propriation authorizations  for  new  loans. 
Therefore,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  the 
capital  In  the  various  revolving  funds,  the 
agencies  cannot  make  new  loans  during  t^e 
year  in  excess  of  the  amount  provided  In  t^e 
annual  appropriation  act. 

lu  addition,  the  Congress  has  for  several 
years  placed  a  limit  on  the  use  of  capital 
in  the  Veterans  Administration  Loan  Guar- 
anteed Revolving  Fund.  Although  this  cap- 
ital is  used  only  to  pay  claims  made  by  hold- 
ers of  guaranteed  loans  which  have  de- 
faulted, and  therefore  Is  uncontrollable  since 
the  agency  cannot  control  the  number  of 
claims,  the  Congress  has  limited  the  amount 
which  can  be  spent  for  such  claims  in  the 
year. 

These  limits  are  In  no  way  affected  by 
the  amount  of  capital  In  the  funds  Involved, 
or  by  the  recovery  of  capital  through  sales 
of  partlclpaUons. 

OTHER    APPROPRIATION    CONTROL 

Not  only  the  programs  discussed  above, 
but  every  one  of  the  major  lending  pro- 
grams authorized  to  issue  certlflcates  of  par- 
ticipation submits  budgets  for  review. 
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FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION-FEDERAL  ASSETS  LIQUIDATION  TRUST-INCOME  AND  EXPENSES  RELATED 
TO  PARTICIPATION  SALES  TRUST  FUND,  FISCAL  YEAR  1967'  


Total 


FNMA  SAF     FNMA  M.  &  L 


HUD 


VA 


FHDA 


HEW 


SBA 


Net  interest  income  on  pooled  obligations --  ^??'tli'7?2 

Interest  accrued  on  paitic(pation5  certificates oial'Ico 

Insufficiency  (-)                       '•,ln'jTi 

Ejcess - 280,411 

Net  income  on  investments  by  the  trust  less  eipenses  of  ttie  trust 953, 897 


$2,178,156 
3.539.753 
1,361,597 

57  ,'210 


$7,056,774 
9,133,411 
2,076.637 

"■"377,'387 


$4,118,157 
6,689,346 
2,571.189 

io'isi 


$3,523,212 
3, 242, 801 

"""286,'4ii 
63,568 


$5,998,588 

6,614,471 
615,883 

"     "i98,'396 


$1,098,212 
1.586.949 

488,737 

3.292 


$4,561,631 
5,731,047 
1,169,416 

'243,893 


I  Fiscal  year  1967  sales  under  tlie  1967  Appropriation  Act  (in  millions  of  dollars): 


Total 


FNMA 
SAF 


FNMA 
M.  &L 


HUD 


VA 


FHDA 


HEW 


SBA 


Jan.  19,  1967 

Apr  5,  1967 

June  29,  1967 

Total  sales.. 


1,100 
900 
900 

100 
100 
100 

365 
50 
25 

150 
265 
265 

100 
75 
85 

170 
220 
210 

60 
15 
25 

155 

17 

190 

2,900 

300 

440 

680 

260 

600 

100 

520 

Source:  Program  and  Operations  Analysis  Division,  Aug  28,  1967. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
very  much  that  on  this  matter  I  must 
differ  with  my  chairman.  I  am  sure  that 
he  would  be  the  first  person  to  say  that  I 
did  reserve  all  of  my  rights  in  commit- 
tee and  that  the  entire  committee  was 
fully  aware  that  this  was  one  portion  of 
the  bill  with  which  I  could  not  agree. 

During  the  course  of  the  committee 
hearings  various  efforts  were  made  to 
arrive  at  compromise  figures.  None  of 
these  efforts  could  be  agreed  upon  be- 
cause the  chairman  himself  felt  that  he 
wished  every  one  of  these  dollars  in  the 
participation  sales  certificates,  as  it  ap- 
plied to  this  bill,  to  be  in  the  bill. 

There  are  two  items,  one  under  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, which  we  will  come  to  later, 
and  this  item  for  $850  million  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  These  two 
Items  together  constitute  $3,235,000,000 
of  the  total  $4.4  billion  for  which  the 
President  has  asked  authority  this  year. 

Contrary  to  the  feeling  of  some  people, 
there  wei-e  certain  basic  political  issues 
that  I  think  we  all  understand  in  this 
matter,  but  I  do  not  think  there  are 
many  persons  who  understand  com- 
pletely the  ramification  of  the  participa- 
tion sales  program.  For  example.  I  do 
believe  it  is  a  sale  of  Government  assets. 
People  may  differ  as  to  this  view,  but 
what  we  do  is  to  take  notes  and  mort- 
gages that  one  department  or  branch  of 
the  Government  may  hold  and  we  com- 
buie  this,  and  then  cover  them  by  a  cer- 
tificate which  is  handled  through  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
commonly  called  FNMA.  and  they  are 
resold  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  se\eral  interesting 
things  happen  in  the  course  of  this  proc- 
ess. No.  1,  there  is  no  question  that  in- 
creased spending — and  it  is  increased 
spending — for  which  Congress  does  not 
immediately  appropriate  or  directly  ap- 
propriate, is  brought  about  by  this  proc- 
ess. In  other  words,  in  the  case  we  have 
before  us  in  connection  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  participation  cer- 
tificates, the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  deducted  from  it  by  FNMA  the  ex- 
pense of  Issuance  and  marketing  of  the 
participation  certificates,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  the  interest  differential.  Then, 
that  money  goes  back  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  its  revolving  fund.  If 
it  were  not  done  by  this  process.  Con- 
gress would  have  to  vote  money  into  that 
revolving  fund  in  order  to  carry  on  that 
activity.  So.  in  my  opinion,  the  normal 
legislative  processes  of  the  Congress  are 
averted. 

To  be  more  specific  in  this  area,  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  the  committee  dealing 
with  veterans'  affairs,  and  in  this  in- 
stance it  would  be  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, should  have  to  delve  deeply  into 
the  need  for  additional  moneys  or  addi- 
tional obligations  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  would  then  have  to  au- 
thorize it  and  appropriate  it. 

As  it  is,  we  have  increased  the  amount 
they  can  spend  or  would  increase  it  by 
some  $850  million  by  this  bill  without 
anyone — and  I  say  anyone — in  commit- 
tee having  taken  a  hard  look  at  the  ac- 
tual needs  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  more  money  in  this  fund. 


There  are  some  other  interesting  things 
that  happen.  I  believe  that  this  partici- 
pation certificate  Item  is  inflationary. 
We  cannot  pick  up  the  papers  on  any  day 
of  the  week  or  be  in  contact  with  the 
news  media  without  seeing  literally  doz- 
ens of  articles  discussing  the  inflation 
in  this  country. 

Last  summer  at  a  conference  I  heard 
the  Secretary  of  the  Ti-easury  and  the 
President's  Chief  Economic  Adviser  ad- 
mit the  impact  of  deficit  spending  in  this 
Government  wa.5  in  the  ratio  of  $4  to  $1, 
so  that  with  the  total  participation  cer- 
tificate program  the  effect  of  enacting 
and  authorizing  it  is  the  same  as  print- 
ing S16  billion  worth  of  money  and 
throwing  it  into  the  economy. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  economist  will 
deny  this  is  inflationarj-  and  in  this 
period  in  our  history  when  according  to 
the  President,  we  are  facing  some  $28 
billion  worth  of  deficits  for  the  fiscal 
year.  I  think  we  do  not  wish  to  add  any 
more  fuel  to  the  fire  of  inflation  in  this 
country. 

There  is  another  interesting  result  of 
this  process  that  I  think  should  be  noted 
by  every  person.  A  few  days  aeo  a  gentle- 
man from  my  State  was  in  my  office.  He 
IS  the  president  of  a  savings  and  loan 
institution  in  one  of  the  three  largest 
cities  in  my  State.  Purely  out  of  a  casual 
conversation,  he  told  me  the  following: 
He  said  that  he  had  put  in  an  order  for 
some  Government  bonds  and  he  had  been 
told  when  he  put  in  his  order,  that  he 
could  get  only  20  percent  of  the  order 
which  he  had  placed.  However,  after  a 
few  days,  they  gave  him  38  percent  of  the 
order,  indicating,  I  think,  a  pretty  soft 
market  for  Government  bonds. 

Now.  do  I  say  that  only  upon  the  basis 
of  my  thinking?  Not  at  all.  because  at 
that  time  the  bonds  which  he  purchased, 
which  bore  5^8  percent  interest,  were 
discounted  to  a  price  of  $990.20  per  thou- 
.sand  and  bore  maturities  of  about  3^2 
years.  However,  the  significant  thing 
about  it  is  that  these  bonds  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  bearing  a  maturity  of 
about  3^2  years,  bore  him  a  5.40-percent 
yield  for  the  purchase  price  that  he  paid. 

In  other  words,  just  a  few  days  ago, 
and  this  is  an  actual  purchase,  which 
yielded  5.40  percent  for  U.S.  bonds.  I  do 
not  have  permission  to  use  the  gentle- 
man's name  but  I  can  give  it  to  anyone 
who  wants  it  and  they  can  check  it  out. 

It  is  an  incomprehensible  situation. 
Last  year  when  we  had  the  participation 
sales  program  in  effect  we  had  one  pur- 
chase that  yielded  up  to  5.75  percent  in- 
terest on  participation  sales  certificates. 

The  testimony  in  the  hearings  was  that 
the  average  price  for  participation  cer- 
tificates was  near  50  points  or  one-half 
percent,  above  Treasury  issues.  So  on  that 
basis,  with  U.S.  bonds  selling  at  a  yield 
of  5.40  percent,  with  the  requirement  of 
law  that  the  participation  certificates 
must  sell  at  par.  which  they  must  under 
present  law.  we  are  faced  with  seeking 
a  method  of  financing  today  which  must 
bring  in  the  neighborhood  of  5.90-percent 
yield. 

This  would  not  be  too  bad.  because 
most  of  us  could  not  go  to  the  bank  and 
borrow  money  at  that  rate.  But  this  is 
the  Federal  Government.  The  participa- 
tion certificates  carry  on  their  face — I  do 


not  have  the  exact  words,  but  the  sub- 
stance of  it  is  that  it  is  the  absolute 
guarantee  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Fedei-al  Government  is  responsible 
solely  and  wholly  for  repayment  of  the 
certificate. 

Another  Interesting  thing  happens 
when  this  occurs.  On  this  particular 
it«m  we  are  talking  about  now,  it  is  true 
that  the  Interest  differential  for  which 
we  would  be  appropriating  Is  only 
$946,000. 

I  see  my  friend  from  North  Dakota,  the 
junior  Senator  [Mr.  Burdick]  in  the 
Chamber,  who  asked  a  question  about 
this  a  while  ago. 

Take  the  situation  with  college  hous- 
ing loans.  Last  year,  $100  million  was 
authorized.  This  year,  $200  million  is 
asked  for. 

Those  particular  loans  carry  interest 
only  at  the  rate  of  3  percent.  Thus,  with 
respect  to  that  item,  and  to  try  to  explain 
the  question  the  Senator  asked  of  the 
distuiguished  chainnan,  at  the  present 
price  of  the  certificates,  it  would  mean, 
in  all  probability,  that  the  Government 
would  have  to  subsidize  the  interest  on 
participation  certificates  as  they  relate 
to  college  housing  loans  to  the  extent  of 
almost  2.9  percent. 

In  other  words,  the  sale  of  the  certif- 
icate today,  if  the  testimony  given  to  us 
in  committee  is  true — and  I  tliink  it  is — 
with  Government  bonds  selling  at  5.40- 
percent  \-ield.  and  we  add  50  points  to 
that,  which  is  half  of  1  percent,  the  going 
price  for  the  participation  sales  certifi- 
cates would  be  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  clo.se  to  a  5.9-percent  yield. 
So,  in  the  case  of  college  housing,  we 
would  have  an  interest  differential  of  al- 
most 2.9  percent. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  may  have 
di,scussed  this,  but  I  ask  this  question: 
Are  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  par- 
ticipation certificates  allocated  to  a  spe- 
cific purpose? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Trust  funds;  yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes,  in  each  instance, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales,  while  they  are 
amalgamated  and  combined  in  FNMA, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  go  back  to  the 
individual  trust  funds,  whether  it  be  ag- 
riculture. Farm  Home  Administration, 
college  housing  loans.  Public  Health 
Service,  Small  Business  Administration, 
Veterans,  or  housing.  In  each  instance, 
the  funds  go  back  through  FNMA  to  the 
agency. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  next  question: 
■Would  this  not  enable  the  agency  to 
make  additional  loans? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  right.  They  could 
then  make  additional  expenditures. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  asked  that  question, 
bearing  in  mind  the  great  Interest  which 
has  developed  in  housing. 

Another  question:  Will  this  enable  the 
agency  which  makes  the  loans,  say.  for 
housing,  to  do  something  they  would  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  do  other  than  appro- 
priate funds  themselves? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  it  does.  I  should  say, 
unless  Congress  would  either  increase  the 
amount  of  the  trust  funds  or  appropriate 
funds  for  it— that  is,  unless  Congress 
would  do  that. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  One  further  question: 
Was  it  stated  in  testimony  that  sale  of 
participation  certificates  was  a  necessity 
in  view  of  the  present  shortage  of  hous- 
ing? Was  that  argued? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No,  it  was  not.  It  was 
not  argued.  That  is  one  of  the  points  I 
made  previously,  that  by  taking  this 
route  of  participation  sales — if  we  are 
thinking,  for  example,  of  housing  for  the 
elderly — we  do  not  have  a  specific  pro- 
gram coming  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  to  determine 
at  what  level  housing  should  be  funded 
in  this  country,  nor  do  we  have  that  par- 
ticular item,  without  a  hard  look  at  that 
and  the  authorization,  unless  it  is  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  findings  of  the  author- 
ization committee  are  correct  as  to  the 
level  of  hoasing  that  should  be  funded. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Assuming  that  Congress 
did  not  approve  this  sale  of  participation 
certificates,  whereby  the  proceeds  would 
not  be  paid  into  these  funds,  would  that 
seriously  affect  or  prevent  the  provisions 
of  housing  about  which  Congress  talks 
a  great  deal  and  about  which  the  coun- 
try is  so  much  concerned? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No;  because  they  could 
come  in  with  a  supplemental  request.  In 
other  words,  the  only  way  they  could 
be  thwarted  is  if  Congress  refused  to  act. 
I  would  assume  that  Congress  would  act 
if  it  was  justified. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  point  is.  the  trust 
funds  must  have  this  money  either 
through  the  sale  of  participation  cer- 
tificates or  through  direct  appropriations 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  is  the  attitude  of 
the  committee  toward  appropriation  of 
funds  which  will  be  needed  if  the  sale 
of  the  participation  certificates  is  not 
approved? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  These  funds  were  built 
up  in  the  original  instance  by  Congress 
authorizing  them  and  appropriating 
them. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  the  way 
we  have  been  creating  them.  My  direct 
question  now  is:  If  Congress  docs  not 
approve  this  sale  of  participation  certifi- 
cates, and  the  use  of  the  revenues  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  certificates  to  re- 
plenish the  funds  of  the  different  agen- 
cies, will  that  mean  that  the  provision 
of  housing  for  the  elderly,  for  middle 
Income  housing,  or  for  low  rent  hous- 
ing would  be  seriously  affected  or  denied 
to  these  people? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  think  so.  be- 
cause the  effect  would  be  at  least  9 
months  away  and  Congress,  if  the  need 
was  there,  could  authorize  additional 
revolving  funds,  and  appropriate. 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  I  refer  the  Senator 
to  page  29,  on  loan  revolving  funds.  There 
we  limit  that  not  to  exceed  $386  million 
to  be  used 

Mr.  COOPER.  Has  that  limit  been 
reached? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No.  That  has  a  ceiling 
on  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  stated,  in  answering  the  Sen- 


ator from  Kentucky,  that  the  sale  of 
participation  certificates  wUl  make  avail- 
able money  that  will  go  into  the  treas- 
uries of  the  different  agencies  engaged 
in  providing  housing;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes,  the  trust  fund. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  trust  fund. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  In  most  cases. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
when  we  sell  participation  certificates 
and  turn  the  proceeds  over  to  the  dif- 
ferent trust  funds  at  a  later  date,  we 
wUl  have  to  make  repayments  and,  thus, 
at  a  later  date  reduce  tiie  amounts  of 
moneys  which  will  be  available. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  know  that  any- 
one can  answer  this  question.  I  doubt  it 
very  much.  But  the  money  later  will 
have  to  come  out  of  the  trust  fund,  as  I 
imderstand. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  pay  the  trust  cer- 
tificates. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  To  pay  the  certificates. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  pay  the  certificates. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So  we  are  really  defer- 
ring and  putting  off  facing  the  situation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  are  deferring  and 
putting  off  the  facing  of  the  situation. 
We  are  saying  that  we  will  sell  these  par- 
ticipation certificates  to  get  money  now, 
although  we  realize  that  these  participa- 
tion certificates  will  have  to  be  paid,  and 
when  they  are  paid,  there  will  be  that 
much  less  money  left  in  the  revolving 
fund. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  are  paid  for 
by  the  receipt  of  payments  of  the  people 
who  owe  the  money,  not  the  Treasury-. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  ability  of  the 
trust  is  gone;  the  revolving  fund  will  be 
reduced. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  only  thing  the 
Treasui-y  would  have  to  pay  for  would 
be  defaults. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  we  are  now  getting 
money  hurriedly  to  meet  services  we 
want  to  render  by  selling  certificates,  we 
are  doing  the  equivalent  of  borrowing. 
If  we  are  doing  the  equivalent  of  bor- 
rowing, we  have  to  pay  the  man  who 
lends  us  the  money.  V/hen  we  pay  him, 
we  have  that  much  less  money. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  do  not  pay  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  have  to  pay  off 
the  certificates. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  is  confusion 
about  this,  but  the  Senator  from  Olilo 
has  put  the  picture  clearly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.   I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  original 
money  that  went  into  the  trust  fund  was 
money  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 
That  money  was  loaned  in  the  form  of 
mortgages.  The  Idea  was  that  when  the 
mortgages  were  repaid  that  money  could 
be  put  back  into  the  trust  fund  and  used 
to  repay  the  Treasury.  Instead  of  that 
we  are  selling  the  mortgages  as  partici- 
pation certificates,  pledging  the  mort- 
gages as  collateral.  We  are  therefore 
draining  the  trust  fund,  as  was  pointed 
out. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  asked  the 
question.  What  would  happen  if  we  did 
not  authorize  the  sale  of  the  participa- 


tion certificates?  The  answer  is,  Con- 
gress would  have  to  appropriate  money 
as  needed  and  as  we  have  always  done; 
but  when  we  did  it  that  way  it  would 
show  up  as  a  part  of  the  appropriation, 
it  would  show  up  as  part  of  the  expendi- 
tures, it  would  show  up  as  part  of  the 
national  debt,  and  the  American  people 
would  know  about  it. 

As  it  is  now  the  money  goes  to 
agencies,  and  it  is  extra  spending  money; 
but  it  does  not  show  up  that  way  at  all. 

If  we  look  at  the  committee  report  it 
says  on  the  first  page  that  this  is  an 
appropriation  bill  for  $10,431  billion.  Yet 
we  are  really  appropriating  about  S13 
billion  of  spending  money,  because  that 
spending  money  is  not  counted  or  shown 
at  all  on  the  front  page  of  the  commit- 
tee report.  That  is  why  I  say  it  is  deceit- 
ful and  that  the  American  people  are 
not  being  told  the  truth.  This  money 
does  go  into  the  normal  spending  stream, 
but  this  money  is  spent  without  any  pub- 
lic accounting  being  made  for  the 
amount  of  expenditures  or  spending.  It 
is  deceitful  as  far  as  the  American  tax- 
payers are  concerned. 

When  I  say  "deceitful"  I  mean  that 
under  this  procedure  the  Senate  would 
be  passing  a  bill  on  the  assumption  thai 
it  is  appropriating  S10.4  bilhon  when  in 
reality  if  all  the  committee  amendments 
are  accepted  it  will  be  authorizing  ex- 
penditures for  these  same  agencies  dur- 
ing fiscal  1968  of  close  to  $14  billion. 
Why  not  tell  the  truth? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  last  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware — I 
think  there  is  an  accounting — no  matter 
how  much  I  disagree  with  the  method  of 
handling  this. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  regret  that  my  good 
friend  from  Delaware  has  again  used  the 
word  "deceitful. '■  To  begin  with,  all  the 
collateral  the  Senator  is  .speaking  of 
has  to  be  made  available  in  appropriated 
funds  to  each  of  these  departments.  The 
whole  amoimt  appears  in  our  debt  struc- 
ture. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  law,  if  the 
securities  are  redeemed  at  maturity,  the 
receipts  are  placed  in  the  trust  fund  and 
they  may  be  used  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration or  any  other  agency  that 
has  issued  them. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
terrupt a  moment?  But  in  the  meantime 
the  trust  fund  has  to  reimburse  FNMA. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  as  the  money  is 
collected,  even  after  the  certificates  are 
issued,  the  collected  funds  are  set  aside 
to  redeem  those  certificates.  It  is  not  used 
over  and  over,  as  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware said. 

In  selling  these  certificates,  we  in  ef- 
fect accelerate  the  program.  Instead  of 
waiting  5  or  10  years  to  use  the  money 
collected,  we  borrow  it,  and  the  only  ad- 
ditional amount  of  money  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  out  is  the  difference  between 
the  rate  of  interest  that  these  collateral 
securities  bear  and  what  we  sell  the  cer- 
tificates for.  That  will  be  the  only  addi- 
tional cost  placed  on  the  Government. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  agree  exactly 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  did  I  say  that  is 
not  right':' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  are  not  only  turning 
over  and  escalating  the  amount  of  money, 
which  does  increase  inflation,  but  we  are 
doing  it  at  an  additional  cost  to  the 
Government.  For  example,  the  total  that 
would  be  required  as  indefinite  appro- 
priations for  the  interest  for  these  items, 
which  is  interest  deficiency,  would  be 
$58. 6  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  difference 
in  interest. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I  just 
said.  I  did  not  give  the  amount.  Tlie 
Senator  has  given  the  amount.  But  that 
Is  the  additional  fund  we  must  provide, 
and  that  is  the  difference  between  the 
rate  of  Interest  the  certificates  bear  and 
the  rate  which  the  Government  receives 
on  the  collateral.  That  Is  the  only  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  a  great  difference, 
I  believe. 

There  is  one  other  unusual  result  of 
the  indulgence  in  participation  certifi- 
cates, and  that  is  that  in  such  instance 
these  certificates  are  sold  in  amounts 
which  are  not  less  than  55,000.  This  may 
not  be  significant,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
tweak  the  nose  of  people,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  what  we  are  doing  by  this  process 
is  giving  to  the  people  who  manage  large 
funds,  loan  institutions,  mortgage  insti- 
tutions, insurance  institutions,  founda- 
tions, people  who  can  invest  in  large 
amounts,  in  effect  a  one-half  percent  in- 
terest subsidy  over  what  they  could  get 
on  a  U.S.  bond. 

I  have  listened  to  all  the  testimony.  I 
am  aware  that  perhaps  it  is  not  feasible 
to  issue  $4  billion  worth  of  certificates  in 
denominations  of  $1,000  or  less,  but  I  am 
also  aware  that,  through  this  process,  the 
banks  and  the  people  I  have  mentioned 
are  the  only  ones  who  can  participate  in 
this  extra  one-half  percent  interest  sub- 
sidy from  the  Federal  Government. 

This  is  a  practice  which  I  think  should 
be  corrected  in  some  way,  and  it  ought 
to  be  corrected  administratively.  I  think 
it  can  be,  without  any  additional  legis- 
lation. If  it  is  not  done.  I  think  Congress 
can  do  it. 

For  these  reasons.  I  feel  that  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  great  merit. 

I  am  really  sorry  to  have  to  disagree 
with  my  good  friend,  the  chairman,  on 
a  major  matter  like  this,  involvhig  a  bill 
over  which  we  have  both  worked  labo- 
riously, and  in  which  he  has  done  such  a 
fine  job:  but  I  think  the  points  that  I 
have  made  here  illustrate  adequately  why 
we  should  support  the  amendment  of  the 
di.stineui.shed  Senator  from  Delaware. 

It  has  been  said  here  today  that  we 
ought  to  go  all  or  none  The  House  spoke 
very  forcibly  to  thLs  point.  They  said  they 
were  afraid  of  building  up  the  activity 
too  far. 

We  live  in  a  political  climate.  The  Sen- 
ate is  a  political  body,  and  the  Hou.se  is 
a  ix)litical  body.  As  such,  we  operate 
within  the  realm  of  what  is  po.s.sible:  and 
I  think  doing  what  is  within  the  realm 
of  pos.sibility  Is  to  go  with  the  House  fig- 


ure, which  it  seems  to  me  is  wholly  rea- 
sonable. 

For  those  reasons.  I  support  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware,  and  I  hope  it  will  prevail. 

Mr.  WILLIAIMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
called  attention  to  the  variation  in  the 
interest  rates.  I  refer  to  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Senators  will  find  hsted 
there  two  issues  of  FNMA  notes  and  de- 
bentures, one  drawing  b' s.  percent  and 
one  a  6-percent  issue  due  m  December 
1969.  Those  participation  certificates 
have  been  seUing  on  an  average  interest 
rate  of  about  six-tenths  of  1  percent 
higher  than  they  would  have  if  Congress 
had  appropriated  the  money  and  let  the 
Government  borrow  the  money  in  the 
normal  manner,  issuing  a  Go\ernment 
note. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  small 
cost  of  financing  this  $850  million  in  this 
manner.  Mr.  President,  the  next  am.end- 
ment  provides  $946,000  to  defray  the 
extra  cost.  I  point  out  that  one  should 
not  sneeze  at  the  $946  million  but  that 
is  only  the  beginning.  This  is  a  new 
program,  just  authorized,  to  sell  these 
VA  certificates,  and  it  has  not  really  had 
ti;ne  to  get  underway.  The  real  cost  will 
show  up  in  next  year's  appropriations 
bill. 

■When  we  turn  over  to  page  40  of 
tills  same  bill  we  find  the  proposal  to  sell 
S2.385  billion  worth  of  FHA  participation 
certificates,  and  we  find  that  $42,115,000 
has  been  included  for  the  payment  of 
insufficiencies  on  that  item  alone. 

So  we  have  in  this  bill  a  total  of  $43 


Mr.  Byrd.  We  opposed  the  plan  and  were 
successful  hi  having  the  administration 
drop  it  after  they  had  sold  a  few  million 
dollars  worth  of  participation  certifi- 
cates. It  was  proportionately  as  expen- 
sive then,  and  the  principle  was  wrong. 
I  am  not  saying  there  is  any  difference 
in  the  principle,  but  it  has  been  greatly 
expanded. 

I  believe  it  was  in  1955  or  1956  when 
they  authorized  the  sale  of  assets  in  cer- 
tain agencies,  which  are  enumerated 
ciiiefly  on  page  40  of  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  'will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  a  re- 
sult of  selling  all  these  assets  in  the  past 
3  years,  we  now  have  outstanding  around 
S9  billion  in  participation  certificates — 
or  will  have  when  we  get  through  here, 
and  they  will  cost  us  an  unnecessarj,-  S50 
million  a  year  in  interest,  just  to  deceive 
the  American  people. 

As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
stated,  this  procedure  is  highly  infla- 
tionary, even  more  inflationai-y  than  if 
we  did  the  borrowing  direct,  because 
each  time  we  issue  a  100-percent-Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed  mortgage  with  a  6- 
percent  certificate  we  are  encouraging 
higher  interest  rates.  Thus,  though  per- 
haps not  deliberately,  indirectly  the  ad- 
ministration is  pushing  interest  rates 
forward. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  mentioned  that 
President  Eisenhower  originally  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  this  program  of 
selling  participation   certificates,   to  be 


million  to  pav  for  extra  cost  of  using    paid  out  of  the  proceeds  collected  on 

mortgages  held  by  the  Government  In 
connection  with  the  building  of  different 
types  of  housing. 

What  happened  to  President  Eisen- 
hower's recommendation? 

Mr.  'VVnLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
the  figures  here.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  figures 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


tills  procedure  of  financing. 

In  10  years  that  is  $430  million  spent 
for  whaf  To  promote  a  plan  for  deceiv- 
ing the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  thhigs 
we  could  do  with  that  $43  million.  Here 
it  buys  absolutely  nothing  except  a 
method  of  deceiving  or  misleading — and 
I  do  not  care  which  word  is  used— the 
American  taxpayers  as  to  the  true  cost 
of  the  Great  Society. 

There  is  no  dispute  about  the  fact  that 
although  the  committee  added  $2.8  bil- 
lion under  these  two  items — S550  million 
under  this  item  and  S2.3  billion  over  on 
page  34 — at  no  point  on  the  face  of  thLs 
report  is  that  total  Included  as  an  ex- 
penditure. Read  it.  Where  is  it?  It  says 
that  the  Senate  bill  is  $445,582,118  over 
the  House  bill. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  total  cash 
appropriations  over  the  House  bill.  It 
says  absolutely  nothing  about  the  $2.8 
biilion  that  is  added  over  and  beyond 
that  $445  million  for  spending  by  these 
agencies.  This  ■«-ill  not  show  up  in  the 
deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  it  is 
costing  the  taxpayers  an  average  of  an 
additional  six-tenths  percent  interest. 
The  only  thing  being  achieved,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  is  help  for  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration in  deceiving  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding, 
this  unique  method  of  financing  was  first 
proposed  under  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. I  oppo.sed  it  then.  I  joined  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, the  late  Senator  from  Virginia. 


SALES  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSETS,  1954  «8 
|ln  millions  ol  dollars) 

1 

Fiscal  year             Direct 
sales 

Participation 
sales 

Total 

1954 796 

1955 228 

1955 9 

1957                                        6 

47 

843 
228 

9 

6 

1958''" 122 

1959                   37 

122 

37 

I960 335 

335 

1961       '                -              64 

64 

1962'. .".:: 204 

1963       «92 

300 

250 

373 

750 

2.601 

3,580 

5.000 

504 
1,142 

1964 704 

1965 814 

1966 360 

1967  (estimate) 342 

1958  (estimate) 275 

1,077 
1.564 
2.961 
3.922 
5  275 

1  Excluding  (a)  direct  sales  incident  to  insurance  or  guarantee 
ol  loans  (b)  direct  sales  from  one  Government  agency  to  another, 
(c)  sales  of  CCC  certificates  of  interest,?and  (d)  direct  sales  of 
RFC  loans. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  to- 
tal sales  of  participation  certificates  was 
less  than  $100  million  before  we  got  it 
stopped.  The  record  will  show  exactly 
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when  and  what  was  sold.  Direct  sales 
were  somewhat  higher. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  All  right.  The  pro- 
gram was  stopped? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The  sale 
of  participation  certificates  was  stopped. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  participated  in  opposition  to 
the  program  recommended  by  Pre.sident 
Elsenhower? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
led  the  fight,  but  I  joined  and  supported 
him:  and  we  were  able  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  L.\USCHE.  What  was  the  argu- 
ment made  at  that  time  in  behalf  of 
President  Eisenhower's  program  provid- 
ing a  bonanza  for  the  buyers  of  the  par- 
ticipation certificates,  and  using  the  dis- 
position of  capital  assets  to  finance  cur- 
rent operations? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
argument  used  for  doing  it  at  the  time 
was  that  we  had  a  tight  ceiling  on  the 
national  debt,  and  in  order  to  get  aiound 
that  ceiling  somewhat  they  decided  they 
would  sell  these  assets,  raising  the 
money,  and,  as  1  have  stated,  by  so  doing 
the  funds  raised  would  not  show  up  a.; 
part  of  the  national  debt  nor  as  expendi- 
tures. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  denounced  that  procedure  in  far 
more  bitter  terms  than  I  have  here  to- 
day. I  supported  him.  and  we  stopped  it 
The  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasun',  testify- 
ing before  our  committee,  agreed  it  was 
a  more  expensive  method  of  financing 
the  debt  and  should  not  be  resorted  to. 
I  agreed  fully  with  that  conclusion. 

There  Is  no  question  about  it.  Check 
every  sale  of  these  participation  certifi- 
cates. In  every  case  they  have  varied 
from  one-half  to  three-quarter  percent 
higher  on  interest  rates  than  comparable 
Government  bonds  sold  the  same  day. 

Taxpayers  have  to  make  up  that  dif- 
ference. It  Is  true  that  here  we  have 
$850  million,  and  we  figure  $946,000  ad- 
ditional cost:  but  that  is  just  to  pay 
what  will  accrue  in  this  fiscal  year.  They 
have  not  sold  that  S850  million  yet,  so 
we  will  not  have  much  of  that  extra 
cost  in  this  current  fiscal  year. 

But  If  we  approve  the  sale  of  these 
extra  $850  million  and  the  certificates 
are  outstandir .  .?  next  fiscal  year,  they 
will  have  been  c  .■  standing  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year:  then  we  will  see  quite  a  siz- 
able difference  in  the  appropriation  next 
year  to  pay  for  this  difference  in  interest 
rates.  Where  the  program  has  been  func- 
tioning for  a  year  or  two.  as  indicated 
over  on  page  40,  the  bills  shows  that  we 
are  paying  $42  million  now  for  the  privi- 
lege of  financing  under  FNMA.  This 
covers  the  cost  under  the  various  agen- 
cies and  programs  envunerated  on  that 
page. 

I  ask.  why  pay  six-tenths  of  1  percent 
interest  more  than  necessary?  Why  pay 
$50  million  a  year  just  to  give  the  ad- 
ministration a  chance  to  claim  to  the 
taxpayers,  the  American  citizens,  a  little 
lower  rate  of  expenditures  when  in  real- 
ity they  will  ultimately  have  this  money 
to  p>ay? 

I  do  not  think  any  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  dispute 


the  fact  that  if  we  wanted  to  make 
available  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion $850  million  of  spending  money 
under  normal  procedures,  we  would  have 
to  amend  the  bill  by  making  a  direct 
appropriation  of  S850  million. 

It  would  then  show  up  as  an  increase 
in  expenditures.  It  would  show  an  in- 
crease over  the  House  bill  of  $1  3  billion 
instead  of  $445  million.  It  would  show 
up  in  the  national  debt,  and  it  would 
show  up  as  an  increase  in  the  deficit  at 
the  end  of  next  year.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  for  an  administration  that  has  said 
so  much  about  truth-in-lending  and 
truth-in-Government.  it  is  time  for  it 
to  start  telling  the  truth  itself. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  amendment 
will  be  rejected  and  that  we  will  at  least 
stand  by  the  House  figure.  Personally,  I 
would  like  to  see  this  entire  procedure 
abandoned.  However,  recognizing  the 
facts  of  life.  I  suggest  now  that  we  just 
stand  by  the  House  figure. 

The  House  has  decided  already  that  by 
so  doing  it  would  give  this  agency  all  the 
money  it  needs.  Why  give  them  an  addi- 
tional $550  million? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  proposal  of  President  Eisenhower 
was  practically  identical  with  the  pro- 
posal involved  in  the  issue  we  are  now 
debating? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  as 
far  as  the  principle  is  concerned. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Senate  at  that  time  rejected  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  proposal  because  the 
Senate  concluded  that  it  was  not  fiscally 
sound  and  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
taxpayers? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  we  are  now  proposing  to  do  the 
very  same  thing  which  the  Senate  re- 
pudiated under  the  Eisenhower  recom- 
mendation? 

Mr.  WILLL\MS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  party  on  the 
otiier  side  of  the  aisle  was  very  strong 
in  its  denunciation  of  that  program  as 
being  inflationary  and  promoting  higher 
interest  rates  and  being  a  deceitful 
method  of  financing  the  cost  of  operating 
the  Government.  I  supported  them  in 
that  contention,  and  we  stopped  the 
practice. 

Ironically  some  of  the  Senators  who 
were  so  vocal  in  their  denunciation  of 
this  practice  when  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration sold  a  much  smaller  amount 
are  now  strangely  silent  and  even  voting 
for  the  multibillion-dollar  sales  of  the 
Johnson  administration. 

Could  it  be  that  they  too  have  been 
brainwashed? 

The  program  that  we  are  considering 
here  today  Is  exactly  the  same  proce- 
dure. It  involves  the  same  principle  except 
that  the  Johnson  administration  is  now 
doing  in  a  wholesale  manner  what  was 
proposed  in  a  retail  manner  before. 
However,  I  will  not  argue  the  difference 
based  on  the  dollar  volume.  The  prin- 
ciple is  the  same. 


It  was  wrong  then,  and  it  is  wrong 
today. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  Senate  amendment.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  said  that  we  are  only 
doing  what  any  well-managed  business 
would  do,  and  that  is  to  finance  its  busi- 
ness by  selling  its  assets. 

I  operated  a  business  before  I  came 
here.  If  I  had  anybody  connected  with 
any  business  with  which  I  had  any  au- 
thority who  proposed  any  such  scheme 
I  would  fire  him  before  the  sun  set. 

In  the  first  place,  one  in  his  own  busi- 
ness would  not  take  notes  that  he  had  in 
his  portfolio,  pledge  them  as  collateral 
for  a  loan,  and  pay  one-half  percent 
more  interest  than  he  could  get  from  a 
bank  if  the  bank  were  to  say:  "I  will 
lend  you  that  money  direct  at  a  much 
lower  rate." 

Any  businessman  who  would  not  take 
advantage  of  the  lower  interest  rate  is 
not  capable  of  rurming  an  oflBce.  He 
would  not  be  associated  with  me  very 
long. 

Nobody  can  contradict  the  fact  that 
this  is  costing  approximately  0.6  percent 
more  than  it  would  cost  if  we  were  to 
finance  the  expenditures  in  the  proper 
manner.  There  is  no  question  that  if  we 
approve  the  committee  bill  with  all  of  its 
amendments,  we  will  be  giving  the  agen- 
cies about  $2.8  billion  above  the  House- 
passed  measure,  and  the  amendment  will 
let  thpse  agencies  spend  the  money  with- 
out shoving  on  the  report  next  July. 

It  will  not  be  included  as  part  of  the 
deficit  or  as  a  part  of  the  national  debt. 
Certainly  the  only  advantage  would  be 
to  deceive  the  American  taxpayer.  If 
anybody  can  think  of  a  better  word  than 
"deceive"  I  shall  be  glad  to  substitute  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  information — and  the  Senator 
need  not  answer  this  question  unless  he 
desires  to — why  is  there  now  support  for 
a  principle  which,  when  it  was  recom- 
mended by  President  Eisenhower,  was 
rejected?  Now  that  it  is  recommended  by 
a  different  party,  they  recommend  that 
it  be  accepted? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish  I 
knew  the  answer.  I  do  not  understand 
why  that  should  be.  particularly  when  the 
arguments  they  used  then  were  sound. 
I  agreed  with  the  arguments  at  the  time. 
They  were  sound  arguments  against 
what  the  Eisenhower  administration  pro- 
posed. 

It  was  not  a  prop)er  method  of  financ- 
ing the  cost  of  government  then,  and 
it  is  not  proper  now.  It  was  an  extra  ex- 
pense for  the  taxpaj'ers.  As  they  said  at 
that  time,  It  was  deceitful. 

I  do  not  claim  to  know  why  they  have 
changed  their  minds,  but  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  involved.  I  think  the  amendment 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  candid  answers  to  the  questions  which 
I  asked.  I  recognize  the  difBculty  to  which 
I  put  him  by  asking  the  last  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  statement  in  one  of  the  Comptroller 
General's  newsletters  wherein  he  com- 
ments on  this  program  and  points  out 
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the  extra  costs  that  the  taxpayers  will 
unnecessarily  have  to  pay  as  a  result  of 
these  increased  interest  rates  which  are 
being  paid  under  this  type  of  financing. 
This  is  a  report  dated  May  10.  1967.  is- 
sued by  a  Comptroller  General  appointed 
bv  this  administration. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ExiMBANK  Participation  Certificates 

The  Export- Import  Bank  will  Incur  extra 
interest  costs  of  about  $4.3  million  by  sell- 
ing participation  certificates  to  private  in- 
vestors in  fiscal  year  1966  rather  tlian  relying 
on  straight  Treasury  financing,  a  GAO  audit 
showed. 

The  extra  cost  estimate  was  made  by  com- 
paring the  Interest  rates  on  participation 
certificates  with  rates  on  obligations  issued 
directly  by  the  government.  The  bank,  and 
other  government  agencies,  for  some  years 
have  sold  Interests  in  pools  of  loans  they 
have  made.  Money  raised  in  this  way  does 
not  count  In  the  national  debt,  as  would  Is- 
sues of  Treasury  securities. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  very  clearly  pointed 
out  that  this  is  an  uiisound  method  of 
financing. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  join  him  in  his 
particular  effort  to  deal  with  it  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  going  along  with 
his  method  would  mean  the  destruction 
of  the  programs  involved  here.  And  I  am 
not  for  that. 

Since  I  am  not  given  the  opportunity 
by  the  administration  to  support  the 
programs  in  the  right  sense.  I  will  sup- 
port them,  even  though  the  present 
method  of  financing  is  unsound,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
N&w  Jcrscv 

The  House  allowed  $300  million  for 
participation  sales  to  finance  this  agency, 
which  it  said  was  all  it  needed  to  carry 
out  the  programs  this  year. 

Why  .spend  an  extra  $550  million.  I 
hope  that  the  committee  amendment  will 
be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Mr.  Schultze.  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee, as  did  Administrator  Driver  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Mr.  Driver  made  arguments  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter  that  were  similar 
to  those  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et. In  the  testimony  they  stated  one 
thing  to  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  referred.  Mr.  Driver  said, 
talking  about  mortgage  loans  and  fluctu- 
ations, and  realizing  cash  from  private 
financing: 

In  order  that  these  advantages  may  be  re- 
alized to  the  m.^xlmum  extent  and  to  pro- 
vide funding  reserves  to  meet  Increased  fu- 
ture year  housing  credit  assistance  demands, 
resulting  primarily  from  the  recently  en- 
acted new  GI  bill,'  It  Is  urged  that  our  re- 
quest for  sales  authorizations  of  $850  mil- 
lion be  restored  in  full. 

That  was  done  to  take  care  of  a  bill 
we  passed  here.  I  want  to  put  all  of  this 
in  the  Record  in  full  later,  but  I  will  also 


check  on  the  colloquy  had  here  concern- 
ing how  this  matter  was  rejected  under 
different  administrations. 

The  idea  of  pooUng  loans  and  selling 
participation  certificates  from  such  pools 
is  far  from  new.  It  dates  back  at  least  to 
the  certificates  of  interest  issued  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  simi- 
lar certificates  sold  by  the  RFC  in  1954. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  has  been  offer- 
ing participation  certificates  regularly 
since  1962  and  FNMA  since  1964. 

The  main  thing  the  1966  act  did  was 
to  broaden  the  FN'MA  authority  to  cover 
more  programs  and  more  types  of  loans 
than  were  formerly  eUgible  for  such 
sales.  It  did  this  in  large  part  by  making 
it  possible  to  place  into  the  pools  loans 
with  interest  rates  below  market  levels. 
The  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration said  this  was  proposed  to  take 
care  of  the  recent  GI  housing  bill. 

So  this  is  not  new.  It  has  been  done 
for  a  long  time,  dating  back  to  the  cer- 
tificates by  the  CCC.  As  I  recall,  Con- 
gress heartily  approved  that  method. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  por- 
tions of  the  statement  made  by  the 
Director  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Mr.  Driver,  and  by  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  Mr.  Schultze. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Administrator  Driver  stated  to  the  com- 
mittee (p.  289)  : 

"Our  1968  budget  requests  authorization 
for  the  sale  of  $850  million  in  Participation 
Certificates  under  the  Direct  Loan  and  Loan 
Guaranty  Revolving  Funds.  It  also  requests 
indefinite  appropriation  langiaage  to  cover 
Insufficiencies  that  may  arise  In  connection 
with  Participation  Certificates  sold  under  the 
1968  authorization. 

"The  Housing  proposes  a  reduction  In  the 
P.irticipatlon  Certificate  sales  authorization 
for  1968  from  $850  million  to  $300  million. 
It  also  replaces  our  request  for  indefinite 
appropriation  language  to  cover  insufficien- 
cies with  a  definite  appropriation  of  $333,892 
"The  Participation  Certificate  sales  pro- 
gram continues  a  long-standing  policy  of 
substituting  private  for  public  financing  in 
Federal  credit  programs.  The  technique  of 
pooling  loans  and  selling  particlpatioiis  in 
such  pools  offers  distinct  advantages  over 
.sales  of  loans  directly  to  private  Investors: 

"Mortgage  market  fluctuations  significant- 
ly affect  our  ability  to  sell  loans  directly  to 
investors.  Participation  Certificates  are  sold 
In  a  much  broader  market,  thus  assuring  a 
more  even  flow  of  available  capital  for  pro- 
gram operations. 

"It  provides  a  means  for  realizing  cash 
from  loans  which  are  not  salable,  either  be- 
cause they  carry  sub-market  rates,  or  be- 
cause they  are  located  in  areas  where  there 
are  no  priv.Ale  mortgage  ser\'lcing  faclUties. 
"It  ensures  the  receipt  of  necessary  reve- 
nues in  periods  when  the  direct  sale  of 
loans  is  not  desirable  or  possible  because  the 
market  cannot  absorb  them,  i.e.,  when  FNMA 
Is  buying  loans  to  support  the  m:irket. 

"It  has  a  less  disruptive  effect  on  the  mort- 
gage market  because  the  heavy  majority  of 
such  certificates  is  purchased  by  non-mort- 
gage oriented  institutions. 

"In  order  that  these  advantages  may  be 
realized  to  the  maximum  extent  and  to  pro- 
vide funding  reserves  to  meet  Increased  fu- 
ture year  housing  credit  assistance  demands, 
resulting  primarily  from  the  recently  en- 
acted new  GI.  Bili.  it  is  urged  that  our  re- 
quest for  sales  authorizatlona  of  $850  million 
be  restored  in  full." 


Statement  of  Charles  L.  Schultze,  DiaECrOR 
of  the  bvreau  of  the  bcdcet.  before  the 
Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  on 
Participation  Sales  AtrrHORiz.ATioNS  for 
1968 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
again  with  you  the  participation  sales  pro- 
gram recommended  by  the  President  to  help 
finance  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 
I  am  especially  happy  that  the  subcommittee 
has  Invited  members  of  other  subcommit- 
tees responsible  for  considering  the  specific 
proposals  for  participation  sales  by  other 
agencies. 

As  the  committee  will  recall,  the  President, 
in  proposing,  and  the  Congress  in  enacting, 
the  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966  had  two 
major  purposes.  These  were: 

First,  to  encourage  private  participation 
In  financing  of  credit  requirements;  and 

Second,  to  establish  a  more  efficient  and 
orderly  method  of  selling  financial  assets 
owned  by  Federal  agencies. 

The  portfolio  of  Federal  loans  until  re- 
cently has  been  growing  year-by-year.  Dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  direct  loans  outstanding 
almost  doubled— from  $17  billion  to  833  bil- 
lion. With  the  aid  of  the  new  law.  we  have 
now  halted  this  increase  and  In  many  pro- 
grams have  substantially  reduced  the  net 
investment  of  Federal  funds.  This  is  in  line 
with  the  appeals  made  by  leaders  In  both 
parties  for  Increased  reliance  on  private 
credit  rather  than  continued  expansion  of 
direct  Federal  loans. 

In  the  past,  our  major  efforts  to  liquidate 
assets  had  been  devoted  to  sales  of  Indi- 
vidual mortgages  and  other  types  of  loans — 
generallv  sales  to  the  same  types  of  lenders 
who  make  such  loans  In  the  private  market. 
Such  sales  were  essentially  on  a  loan-by-loan 
basis.  But  disposing  of  a  large  number  of 
loans  with  this  technique  is  rather  expensive. 
Buyers  have  to  examine  and  select  each  in- 
dividual loan  and  arrange  for  Its  servicing. 
When  hundreds  of  thousands  of  loans  are 
sold,  one  by  one.  the  costs  tend  to  mount. 
And  these  costs  are  passed  on  to  the  Gov- 
ernment through  discounts  or  lower  prices. 

By  contrast,  last  year,  under  the  new  law, 
FNMA.  as  trustee,  pooled  some  380.000  Indi- 
vidual loans  and  mortgages  owned  by  five 
departments  and  agencies,  and  Issued  guar- 
anteed and  sold  $2.9  billion  of  certificates  of 
participation  based  on  these  loans.  Through 
this  process,  four  major  advantages  were 
achieved,  which  could  not  have  been  achieved 
by  individual  loan-by-loan  sales: 

'l.  The  cost  of  the  sales,  both  to  the  Federal 
selling  agency  and  to  the  purchasing  Insti- 
tutions, was  reduced; 

2.  The  range  of  the  market  was  substan- 
tially broadened  by  pulling  In  many  more 
types  of  buyers  who  would  not  be  Interested 
in  Individual  mortgages  or  loans,  but  were 
attracted  to  broader  instrtunent  like  the  par- 
ticipation certificate,  which  can  more  easily 
be  traded  In  the  market; 

3.  T'he  Impact  of  the  sales  was  spread  over 
a  wide  range  of  the  capital  market  rather 
than  concentrated  on  the  market  for  specified 
types  of  loans,  notably  housing  mortgages; 
and.  consequently. 

4.  The  net  returns  on  the  sales  were  much 
greater  than  could  have  been  achieved  on 
any  comparable  volume  of  sales  of  individual 
loans. 

These  achievements  are  noteworthy.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  now  or  In  the  future  reason- 
ably expect  to  sell  certificates  in  pools  of 
loans  at  quite  the  same  interest  cost  as  the 
Treasury  borrows  in  the  market.  Our  recent 
experience  shows  that  the  Treasurj'  can  bor- 
row at  an  Interest  rate  roughly  .4  to  .5  per- 
centage points  below  the  rate  paid  on  guar- 
anteed participation  certificates.  As  I  men- 
tioned to  you  during  my  last  appearance 
before  this  committee,  this  differential  should 
narrow   as    the   market    for   P.C.'s   expands. 
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Nevertheless   some  differential  la  wholly  un- 
derstandable 

But  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  securities 
carry  a  lower  Interest  rate  than  any  other 
form  of  security,  does  not — I  believe — Justify 
reliance  on  Treasury  borro^-lng  In  every 
credit  program  In  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  an  Interest  Under  that  phi- 
losophy the  TVA,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks,  and  the  varloxis  farm  credit  banks 
would  all  use  U.S.  Treasury  financing,  rather 
than  tap  the  private  market  as  they  now  do. 

Similarly,  under  that  philosophy  we  would 
have  to  close  down  the  present  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  and  substitute  direct 
Federal  loans. 

When  the  Office  of  Education  now  Insures 
a  student  loan  made  by  a  commercial  bank 
and  pays  a  portion  of  the  Interest  on  the 
student's  behalf,  the  net  Interest  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  Is  Indeed  higher  than 
If  a  direct  Federal  loan  were  made,  using 
funds  raised  by  the  Treasury.  Yet.  I  do  not 
believe  this  Is  a  reason  to  substitute  Federal 
for  private  credit.  Similarly,  when  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  sells  to  the  private 
market  an  Insured  rural  housing  loan,  buy- 
ers require  a  higher  yield  than  the  rate  on 
Treasury  securities.  But,  again,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  Justifies  the  conversion  of  this 
Insured  program  to  a  direct  Treasury  opera- 
tion. 

In  other  words,  financing  Federal  credit 
programs  through  the  use  of  participation 
certificates  to  tap  the  private  credit  mar- 
ket does.  Indeed,  require  the  payment  of  a 
slightly  higher  Interest  rate  than  If  these 
same  programs  drew  their  funds  directly 
from  the  Treasury.  But  this  Is  true  In  a  host 
of  other  cases  where  we  rely  on  private 
financing.  If  we  use  the  fact  that  Treasury 
financing  Is  cheaper  as  an  argument  against 
participation  certificates,  thus  Implicitly  we 
are  saying  that  all  credit  activities  should  be 
converted  from  private  to  Treasury  financing. 
In  turn,  this  would  be  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  policies  pursued  In  recent  years,  under 
both  Republlc,=in  and  Democratic  Adminis- 
trations, to  substitute  private  for  public 
credit  wherever   possible. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  Idea  of  pooling 
loans  and  selling  participation  certificates  In 
such  pools  Is  far  from  nrw.  It  dates  back  a* 
least  to  the  certificates  of  Interest  Issued  by 
CCC  and  similar  certificates  sold  by  the  RFC 
In  1954.  Export-Import  Bank  has  been  offering 
participation  certificates  regrilar'y  since  1962 
and  FNMA  since  1964.  Tlie  main  thing  the 
1966  Act  did  was  to  broaden  the  FNMA  au- 
thority to  cover  more  programs  and  more 
types  of  loans  than  were  formerly  eligible  for 
such  sales.  It  did  this  In  large  part  by  making 
It  possible  to  place  Into  the  pools  loans  with 
Interest  rates  below  market  levels. 

The  same  legislation  explicitly  required 
authorizations  to  be  made  in  appropriation 
acts  for  any  sales  made  by  the  FNM.^  as 
trustee  under  the  broader  authority.  The  re- 
quests for  such  authorizations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968  and  the  related  requests  for  appro- 
priations necessary  to  cover  any  Insufficien- 
cies In  funds  are  now  before  your  committee 
for  approval — and  In  one  case  have  already 
been  acted  upon. 

Participation  sales  authori2ations 

In  the  1968  budget  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  requested  specific  au- 
thorizations necessary  to  permit  estimated 
sales  of  $5,750  million  In  participations  In 
1968.  Allowing  for  an  estimated  $1  billion  of 
sales  by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  which  do 
not  require  specific  congressional  action,  and 
•350  million  In  partlclptalon  sale  authoriza- 
tions enacted  for  1967.  which  were  expected 
In  the  January  budget  to  remain  available 
In  1968,  the  new  participation  sales  authori- 
zations proposed  totaled  M,400  million.  The 
breakdown  by  major  departments  and  agen- 
cies Is  summarized  In  the  following  table: 


Department  or  agency 


Budget    House    Recommen- 
request    action        dation 


Department  of  Agriculture JSOO 

Department  ot  Heaitti,  Educa- 
tion, and  Wellare 215 

Department  of  Housing  and 

Urban  Development 2,385 

Veterans' Administration 850 

Small  Business  Administra- 
tion   - --  !50 

Total 4.400 


'$800 

$800 

-•115 

:115 

581 
300 

2,385 
850 

150 

150 

1.946 


4,300 


I  The  Senate  reduced  this  to  1700,000,000. 

-  The  House  Appropriations  Committee  deferred  action  on  the 
request  for  authorization  of  $100,000,000  in  participation  sales 
of  ND  A  student  loans  pending  enactment  of  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  In  acting 
upon  the  various  appropriation  bills  in- 
volved, reduced  the  new  participation  sales 
authorizations  from  $4,400  to  $1,946  million. 
Apart  from  the  $100  million  disallowed, 
without  prejudice,  for  participation  sales  by 
the  Office  of  Education  under  proposed  legis- 
lation not  yet  enacted,  all  of  the  reduction 
was  In  the  sales  authorizations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Veterans  Administration.  The 
discussion  on  the  House  floor  suggests  that 
the  advocates  of  these  reductions  believed 
that  the  amount  of  the  participation  sales 
authorized  should  be  determined  solely  by 
the  amount  required  to  finance  the  1968  pro- 
gram level  of  the  agencies  whose  assets  were 
being  placed  In  the  pool.  In  other  words, 
participation  sales  In  1968  should  equal  loan 
commitments  In  each  program. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  this  Is  a  mis- 
conception of  the  basic  reasons  for  the  sale 
of  these  assets.  These  are  loans  which  need 
not  continue  to  be  financed  by  the  Treasury. 
Treasury  financing  should  be  replaced  by 
private  financing  when  and  to  the  extent 
that  private  Investors  are  willing  to  provide 
funds  on  reasonable  terms — given  the  pre- 
vailing private  market  for  comparable  loans. 
We  believe  there  Is  no  reason  to  continue  to 
carry  large  portfolios  of  loans  made  In  prior 
years. 

Let  me  say  this  another  way.  The  historic 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the  credit 
market  has  been  one  of  intermediary — help- 
ing to  smooth  the  flow  of  funds  between 
private  lender  and  private  borrower  through 
Insurance,  guarantee,  or  regulation.  In  some 
cases,  these  devices  do  not  work.  The  Con- 
gress has  therefore  authorized  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  direct  loan  in  order  to  fulfill 
certain  national  goals.  In  education,  hous- 
ing, agriculture,  small  business  and  the  like. 
But  even  when  It  makes  a  direct  loan,  the 
Federal  Government  should,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  act  as  an  intermediary  not 
as  a  banker.  In  other  words,  having  made 
the  loan.  It  should  seek  to  find  private  fi- 
nancing for  that  loan,  rather  than  carrying 
It  Indefinitely  In  a  huge  Federal  portfolio. 
In  that  way,  the  Government  continues  Its 
historic  role  of  Intermediary  In  the  market, 
ultimately  helping  to  channel  funds  from 
private  lender  to  private  buyer.  The  partici- 
pation certificate  Is  a  most  effective  device 
for  doing  Just  that. 

May  I.  therefore,  earnestly  request  the 
committee  to  restore  the  sales  authorizations 
for  existing  programs  to  the  figures  requested 
by  the  President.  The  credit  programs  which 
repay  the  Treasury  with  the  proceeds  of  these 
sales  will  still  retain  the  authority  to  re- 
borrow equivalent  amounts  when  and  to  the 
extent  that  they  require  thoee  funds  to  make 
future  loans  which  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Congress.  The  use  of  such  funds  will  then 
be  proposed  In  the  budget  and  the  voUune 
of  such  loans  will  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Congress  In  a  normal  manner. 
Payment  of  participation  sales  insufficiencies 

In  his  1968  budget  the  President  proposed, 
as  contemplated  In  the  original  Participation 


Sales  Act  of  1966,  that  the  respective  appro- 
priation bills  also  authorize  permanent  in- 
definite approprujuous  to  pay  any  insuf- 
ficiencies which  might  arise  for  the  participa- 
tion sales  authorized  by  those  appropriation 
acts.  Insufficiencies  arise  primarily  from  the 
fact  that  In  most  cases  the  Interest  rates  pay. 
able  on  the  certificates  of  participation  will 
exceed  the  interest  received  on  the  loans 
placed  in  the  pool,  since  many  of  these  loans 
carry  statutorily  authorized  Interest  rates 
well  below  market  levels.  Permanent  in- 
definite appropriations  were,  In  fact,  provided 
last  year  for  the  1967  sales  pursuant  to  yoiir 
committee's  recommendations. 

In  its  action  on  the  1968  request,  however, 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  every  case 
substituted  a  definite  appropriation  with  a 
specific  amount  which  Is  Intended  to  cover 
the  payments  necessary  for  one  year  alone — 
not  for  the  remaining  years  the  certificates 
have  to  run. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  President 
requested  a  permanent  indefinite  appropria- 
tion. The  first  relates  to  the  impossibility  of 
determining  in  advance  with  any  precision 
the  amount  which  will  be  actually  needed  to 
meet  the  In.'^ufficlency.  The  amount  required 
depends  upon  (1)  the  interest  rates  on  the 
specific  loans  actually  placed  In  the  pools,  (2) 
the  Interest  rates  required  to  sell  the 
participation  certificates,  and  (3)  the  num- 
ber of  years  the  participation  certificates  will 
be  outstanding.  Market  conditions  at  the 
time  of  the  participation  sale  will  be  a  major 
determining  factor  on  all  three  of  these 
variables.  Moreover,  once  the  certificates  are 
Issued  and  sold,  the  requirements  for  Insuf- 
ficiencies will  be  inflexible  and  there  will  be 
no  advantage  for  the  Congress  in  going 
through  the  process  of  making  specific  new 
appropriations  each  year. 

Secondly,  the  substitution  of  a  definite 
one-year  appropriation  for  a  permanent  in- 
definite appropriation  could  adversely  afTec: 
the  market  for  the  participation  certificates 
In  the  first  place.  The  financial  markets  are 
very  sensitive  to  the  various  features  of  a 
financial  Instrument. 

Imagine  a  buyer  deciding  whether  to  pur- 
chase a  participation  certificate  with  a  10- 
year  maturity.  Assume,  for  example,  that 
the  certificate  covered  a  pool  of  loans  made 
up  of  college  housing  and  other  loans  carry- 
ing Interest  rates  ranging  from  3  to  4  per- 
cent. Assume  also  that  the  market  interest 
rate  on  the  participations  was  5  percent.  The 
funds  necessary  to  cover  this  interest  rate 
differential  are  provided  by  the  approprlarion 
for  Insufficiencies.  If  this  has  to  be  made  each 
year,  the  prospective  buyer  has  no  absolute 
assurance  that  the  funds  will  be  made  avail- 
able In  sufficient  amount  and  on  time.  While 
each  agency  has  certain  other  funds  It  co'ild 
put  up,  and  while  FNMA  Itself  could  cover 
temporary  shortages,  this  slight  added  un- 
certainty might  affect  the  interest  rate  which 
would  have  to  be  paid  on  the  certificates.  If 
there  are  doubts  that  payments  will  be  made 
in  full  or  on  time  to  meet  the  participation 
sale  requirements  and  If  a  bond  counsel 
advises  that  such  a  cloud  Is  on  the  horizon.  It 
Is  possible  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  to  pay  a  higher  Interest  rate  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessary  for  certificates. 

A  logical  dilemma  is  Involved.  On  the  one 
hand.  If  the  market  confidently  expects  that 
the  necessary  appropriations  to  meet  such 
insufficiencies  will  be  routinely  and  promptly 
provided  each  year  or  that  other  sources  will 
always  be  available,  the  price  it  will  be  will- 
ing to  pay  for  the  certificates  will  not  suffer. 
But  by  the  same  token  there  would  be  no 
function  served  by  requiring  such  purely 
routine  actions  by  the  Congress.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  the  Congress  does  not  want  to 
provide  such  assurance  In  advance,  its  reluc- 
tance to  do  so  could  cause  some  Investors  to 
give  credibility  to  their  doubts  and  to  sus- 
pect, however" mistakenly,  that  there  might 
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t)e  a  tliunderheaci  somewhere  back  in  the 
distant  clouds.  In  this  case,  we  would  be  un- 
able to  sell  the  participation  certificates  on 
as  favorable  terms  and  would  have  to  pay 
higher  interest  rates  or  sell  a  smaller  volume 
of  the  certificates. 

My  own  view — and  I  am  not  a  bond  market 
expert — Is  that  substitution  of  definite  for 
indefinite  appropriations  will  have  some 
market  effects  but  I  cannot  forecast  whether 
these  effects  will  be  really  significant.  Never- 
theless, the  prudent  action,  in  my  judgment. 
would  be  to  restore  the  Indefinite  appropri- 
ations like  those  enacted  for  1967  and  thus 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  adverse  market 
impacts.  The  basic  control  over  participation 
certificates  would,  of  course,  still  remain 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Congress  through  the  annual  appropriation 
process  which  annually  authorizes  the 
.^mounts  which  may  be  sold. 

I  am  confident  that  the  committee  will 
weigh  these  considerations  carefully  before 
it  takes  action  on  the  participation  sales  au- 
thorizations and  the  insufficiency  appropri- 
ations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  and  I 
have  aheady  stated,  that  some  of  these 
certificates  were  sold  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration:  I  referred  to  the 
amounts  earlier. 

It  is  true  that  some  were  sold  under 
the  RFC  in  1954 — $47  million  worth  were 
sold.  Today  we  are  dealing  with  billions. 
This  information  is  furnished  by  the 
Budget  Bureau. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.5ent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  list  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  sales  of  participa- 
tion certificates  since  1954,  the  sale  of 
participation  certificates  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  since  1954,  and  the  sale  by 
the  RFC  in  1954. 

These  figures  were  furnished  by  the 
Budget  Bureau. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

SALES   OF  CERTIFICATES   OF   PARTICIPATION    AND   CER- 
TIFICATES OF  INTEREST,  FISCAL  YEARS  1954-68 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 
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Federal  Na- 

Export-Im- 

Reconjtruction 

Fiscal  year 

tional  Mort- 

port Bank 

Finance 

gage  Associ- 

Corporation 

ation  1 

1954 

47 

1355 

1956 

1957 

1958 

--.,„.* 

1959 

- ....... ..^... 

I960 

1961 

1%? 

300 
250 
373 
450 
761 
700 

\%^ 

ctimatA 

366'" 

1,8W 
2  880 

]%4 

1%'i 

'%fi 

)%7  1 

'%>!' 

stimate... 

4.000 

1.000 

Total 

9.020 

3.834 

47 

'Reflects  sale  of  participations  In  loans  owned  by  FNMA  as 
well  as  in  loans  owned  by  other  agencies  and  sold  through 

FNMA  as  trustee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  For  the 
Information  of  the  Senate.  I  am  not 
arguing  the  principle  on  the  basis  of  how 
much  was  sold — I  believe  the  policy  Is 
wrong  and  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollars. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Export-Import    Bank     started     selling 


these  certificates  in  1962,  as  the  chart 
will  show.  The  ReconstiTiction  Finance 
Corporation  sold  $47  million  in  1954 
while  the  first  FNMA  certificates  were 
sold  in  1965.  The  arguments  that  were 
used  so  eloquently  by  many  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  against  this 
procedure  in  1954  are  equally  applicable 
today. 

I  only  wish  they  would  vote  today  as 
they  talked  then. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair).  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  purpose  of  clarity,  the 
pending  amendment  is  the  committee 
amendment  which  would  increase  the 
amount  above  the  House  proposal  by 
S550  million.  A  vote  "nay"  would  be  a 
vote  for  the  House  figure  of  $300  miUion. 
I  shall  vote  against  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  A  vote  "yea"  Is  for 
the  committee  amendment,  and  a  vote 
"nay"  is  to  return  to  the  House  figure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  on  page  29,  line 
4.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  ^after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative  i .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DirksenJ.  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  TMr. 
B.'vyh].  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Sm.'\thers]  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington]  are  absent  on 
ofiBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  B.^yh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster]  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  announce 
that  the  Senators  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN  and  Mr.  Percy],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy-],  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  and 


the     Senator     from     California      [Mr. 
Murphy]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 

[No.  256  Leg.] 
YE.-VS — 56 


Anderson 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

HUl 

Montoya 

Bible 

Holland 

Morse 

Brooke 

Holllngs 

Moss 

Byrd.  Va. 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Bvrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Pell 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Randolph 

Clark 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Ribicoil 

Dodd 

Long.  Mo. 

Scott 

Eastland 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

EUender 

Maguuson 

Spong 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Fulbright 

McGee 

T\-dlngs 

Gruening 

McGovern 

Williams.  N.J. 

Harris 

Mclntyre 

Y'arborough 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Mo  n  dale 
NAYS— 31 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Allott 

Fong 

Prouty 

Baker 

Gore 

Russell 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Smith 

Bogas 

Hansen 

Stennls 

Burdlck 

Hickenlooper 

Thurmond 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Tower 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaiho 

Williams.  Del 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Curtis 

Miller 

Domlnick 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Bayh 

Mansfleld 

Percy 

Brewster 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

Morton 

Symington 

Hatfield 

Murphy 

Kuchel 

Muskie 

So  the  committee  amendment  on  page 
29,  line  4,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  and  Mr.  HOLLAND 
moved  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

EXPLANATION    FOR    NOT    VOTINO 

Mr.  McCLELL-^N.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  a  prior  engagement  at  the 
White  House  earlier  today,  I  was  unable 
to  participate  in  legislative  rollcall  vote 
No.  254,  the  second  Williams  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  on  page  10, 
line  25.  and  on  legislative  rollcall  vote 
No.  255.  the  committee  amendment  Itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  29, 
line  13,  after  the  word  "exceed",  to 
strike  out  "8333,882"  and  insert 
"5946,000". 


\T;SIT  TO  THE  CAPITOL  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  ITALY,  GIUSEPPE 
SARAGAT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  to  the  Senate  that  the 
President  of  Italy.  His  Excellency 
Giuseppe  Saragat,  will  be  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  room  on  the  first 
floor  very  shortly. 

It  would  be  the  hope  of  the  leadership 
that  as  many  Senators  as  possible  would 
be  able  to  go  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  room  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  our  distinguished  visitor  at  this 
time. 

I  have  asked  for  these  moments  for 
the  purpose  of  making  that  armounce- 
ment. 
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MESSAGE      FROM      THE      HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  Ho'ose  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  Uiey  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President : 

3  828.  An  act  lo  amend  section  5(b)  of 
the  act  of  March  18,  1966  (Public  Law  89- 
372)  80  as  to  make  the  prohibition  con- 
tained therein  on  the  fllUng  of  certain  vacan- 
cies in  the  otBce  of  district  Judge  for  the  east- 
ern district  of  Pennsylvania  inapplicable  to 
the  first  vacancy  occurring  after  the  enact- 
ment of  such  act; 

S.  1165.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe 
of  Indians  on  behalf  of  the  Mississippi  Bands 
and  the  Pillager  and  Lake  Winnlbigoshlsh 
Banda  of  Chippewa  Indians: 

3  1465  An  act  to  provide  for  holding  ternas 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  eastern  division  of  the  Northern  District 
of  XUsalsslppl  m  Ackerman.  Miss.; 

3  1657.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  Indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
who  are  directed  to  remove  their  milk  from 
commercial  markets  because  It  contains  resi- 
dues of  chemicals  registered  and  approved 
for  use  by  the  Federal  Ckjvernment;  and 

S.  1972.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Emigrant  New  York  In- 
diana in  Indian  Claims  Commission  Docket 
Numbered  75.  and  for  other  purposea. 


INDEPENDENT      OFFICES      APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (Mil.  9960  >  making  appropria- 
tions for  sundry  independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpwra- 
tions.  agencies,  offices,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment,  on  page  29.  line  13.  after  the 
word  "exceed,"  to  strike  out  "$333,882' 
and  insert  "$946,000."  merely  coincides 
with  Senate  action  in  making  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  participation  cer- 
tificates amount  to  $850  million.  I  hope 
that  there  would  be  no  problem  about  the 
Senate's  approving  the  amendment  on 
payment  of  sales  insufficiencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  33. 
after  line  13.  it  is  proposed  to  Insert: 

.\L.'\SK.\    HOUSING 

For  assistance  in  the  provision  of  housing 
and  related  facilities  for  Alaska  natives  and 
other  Alaska  residents,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1004  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1968  (80 
Stat.  1284-1285).  *1, 000.000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  33, 
line  22,  after  '■<42  U.S.C.  3103)",  to  strike 
out  "$27,000,000"  and  Insert  "$42,000.- 
000." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  I  may  be  recognized 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  have  the  floor. 
If  I  could  explain  the  grants  for  neigh- 
borhood facilities,  the  House  suggested 
$27  million.  The  budget  amount,  on  page 
15  of  the  Senate  report,  was  $42  million. 
The  committee  recommended  going  to 
the  budget  estimate  of  $42  million.  There 
is  a  good  reason  for  that.  If  anyone 
wishes  to  cut  the  amount,  why,  of  course, 
we  will  have  some  discussion  on  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  House  approved  $27  million  for 
this  particular  item.  The  Senate  raised 
that  another  $15  million  to  $42  million. 
In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  same  agency  re- 
ceived $17  million.  The  House  already  in- 
creased the  appropriation  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  for  this  Department  by  SIO 
million.  The  Senate  amendment  adds  an- 
other $15  million.  As  I  pointed  out  before, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  question  of 
how  far  down  the  road  can  we  go  in  in- 
creasing the  items. 

The  Senate  bill  already  increases  this 
appropriation  by  $445  million  over  the 
House.  The  most  recent  rollcall  vote 
added  another  $550  million.  We  now  have 
the  bill  approximately  $1  billion  over  the 
House. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  add  an- 
other $15  million  to  an  item  that  had  al- 
ready been  increased  $10  million  by  the 
House. 

I  think  the  committee  amendment 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
principle  involved  here  which  worries 
me  very  much.  As  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  pointed  out,  the  current 
appropriation  was  for  $17  million.  Now  it 
is  proposed  to  increase  it  to  $42  million — 
more  than  double.  I  might  say  that  I 
recognize  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  the 
proiiram,  but  we  are  faced  with  a  $29 
billion  deficit. 

As  other  Senators  do,  I  run  into  a 
great  many  people  back  home  who  won- 
der about  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
at  a  time  like  this  in  enlarging  some  of 
the  programs.  When  we  have  to  tell  them 
that  we  have  more  than  doubled  the 
amount  for  the  current  year,  my  guess  is 
that  they  will  wonder  still  more  about  it. 
I  hope  that  this  could  be  reduced  at  least 
to  what  the  House  allowed,  which  still 
is  $10  million  more  than  the  present 
appropriation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  merely  want  to 
suggest  that  this  is.  to  me,  one  of  the 
really  important  programs.  It  will  be  a 
program  in  the  urban  areas  that  will  be 
close  to  the  people.  It  would  involve  a 
solution  to  a  great  many  of  the  problems 
of  the  cities.  Since  the  House  passed  this 
amount,  many  things  have  happened, 
and  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  House  It- 
se\f  would  not  consider  the  amount, 
were  it  to  be  in  front  of  them  now. 

These  would  be  grants  to  encourage 
community  programs,  to  make  the  people 
feel  that  they  really  belong  to  the  com- 
m.unity.  In  many  cases,  they  will  find  a 
storeroom  or  a  warehouse  and  convert 


it  into  a  meetingplace  for  basketball 
courts  and  for  participation  in  other  rec- 
reation games.  It  is  just  what  it  says,  a 
neighborhood  facility. 

It  is  a  very  important  matter.  It  in- 
volves grants,  and  in  many  cases,  local 
contributions.  It  is  pretty  much  a  boot- 
strap operation,  because  the  grants  are 
usually  to  get  them  started.  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  fine  programs  in  lieu  of  many 
of  the  needed  programs  for  the  cities 
which  are  going  to  take  a  long  time  to 
bring  into  operation. 

I  cannot  state  this  categorically,  but 
I  really  believe,  if  the  House  were  to  re- 
consider this  one  item,  it  would  agree 

to  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Would  a  succe.ssful 
"nay"  vote  on  this  amendment  reduce 
the  amount  from  the  proposed  $42  mil- 
lion to  $27  million?  Or  would  it  strike 
out  the  entire  $42  million? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  "nay" 
vote  would  reject  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  the  figure  would  revert  to  the 
House  figure. 

Mr.  CANNON.  To  the  $27  million  fig- 
ure? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  $27 
million  figure. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  33.  line  23.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative  ' .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  DiRKSENl.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
"  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young  1,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiEl  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fui-ther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votine,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Brewster  1.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young  1  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  and  Mr.  Percy],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield!,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton],  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mttrphy] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The    Senator    from    California    [Mr. 

KucHEt]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
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[Mr.    Dirksen] 
announced. 

If  present  and  Toting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

[No.  257  Leg.] 
YEAS— 60 


Aiken 

Hartke 

Morse 

AUott 

Hayden 

Moss 

Baker 

HUl 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Nelson 

Bible 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Pell 

Burdick 

Javits 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Randolph 

Case 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Rlbicoff 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Cooper 

Loni?.  La. 

Smith 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Spong 

Ellender 

McGee 

Stennis 

Ervin 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Pulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Ty  dings 

Griffin 

Moiidale 

Williams.  N.J. 

Gruening 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Montoya 
NAYS— 23 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Lausche 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Miller 

Boggs 

Fong 

Pearson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hansen 

Russell 

Carlson 

Hickenlooper 

Thurmond 

Church 

Holllngs 

Tower 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Williams,  Del. 

Domlnlck 

Jordan,  Idaho 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Bayh 

Kuchel 

Muskle 

Brewster 

Mansfield 

Percy 

Dirksen 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Hart 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

Hatfield 

Murphy 

So   the 

committee    amendment    w< 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  ^LAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  stat€  the  next  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  34,  line  4.  to  strike  out  "$31,950,- 
000"  and   Insert  "$32,773,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  35,  line  I,  after  "(12  UJ5.C.  1701q 
et  seq.)",  to  strike  out  "$20,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$40,000,000". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  shall  not  ask  for  a  record  vote  on 
this  amendment  in  view  of  the  earlier  re- 
sults, but  I  point  out  that  for  this 
agency's  appropriation  the  House  al- 
lowed $20  million.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment would  double  this  amount  to  $40 
million,  which  is  $20  million  above  the 
House  figure.  I  shall  vote  "no"  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  next  amendment. 


On  page  35.  at  the  beginning  of  line  6.  to 
strike  out  "$40,000,000"  and  Insert  "$50,000,- 
000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  what  page  was  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Page  35. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What 
line? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Page  35.  line  6.  The 
House  allowed  $40  million,  and  we  made 
it  the  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
or  $50  million. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  figure  likewise  has  been  raised 
by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  In  fis- 
cal year  1967  the  Congress  appropriated 
$33  million  for  this  department.  The 
House  raised  this  figure  $7  million,  to  a 
total  of  $40  million  for  fiscal  1968.  The 
Senate  committee  proceeded  to  increase 
this  further  by  adding  another  $10  mil- 
lion, bringing  the  total  to  $250  million. 
An  argument  can  be  made  that  there  is 
some  merit  in  any  of  these  progams,  but 
at  some  point  these  increases  have  got  to 
stop. 

I  shall  vote  "no." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
program  is  for  cities,  mainly,  of  less  than 
50,000  population,  to  do  some  kind  of 
planning  for  their  sewers  and  water  sys- 
tems, and  things  of  that  nature,  or  in 
some  cases,  transit  systems  going  through 
the  town.  They  are  little  places,  which 
have  no  city  engineers  and  no  funds  to 
do  many  of  these  things,  and  this  figure 
would  provide  matching  funds.  It  has  re- 
suited  in  a  great  number  of  eligib'.e  ap- 
plications. "The  reason  the  amount  is  a 
little  higher  than  last  year  is  because 
more  of  the  small  cities  have  asked  for 
this  service. 

When  they  do  this,  and  if  and  when 
they  pass  a  bond  issue  for  the  city  of  X 
for  a  sewer  system,  this  grant,  the 
amount  we  put  in,  is  paid  back  to  the 
Federal  Government.  I  believe  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  programs  we  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  35,  line  13.  after  "(including  the 
undertaking  of  studies  and  publication  of  in- 
formation)" to  strike  out  •$75,000,000'  and 
insert  "$100,000,000." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, once  again  I  point  out  that  in  1967 
for  this  same  program  there  was  appro- 
priated a  total  of  $55  million.  The  House 
raised  that  figure  by  $20  million,  bring- 
ing it  up  to  $'75  million.  The  Senate  now 
seeks  to  add  another  $25  million,  making 
the  total  $100  million,  or  almost  double 
the  amount  appropriated  for  the  same 
program  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

It  is  time  that  the  Senate  ask  itself. 
"How  lone  can  we  keep  doubling  these 
programs?  ' 

I  think  as  Senators  vote  to  double  these 
expenditures  they  should  remember  also 
that  they  are  voting  for  an  inevitable  tax 
increase.  I  most  respectfully  suggest  that 
those  who  vote  for  these  increases  carry 
their  enthu.siasm  back  to  their  constitu- 


ents and  tell  them  they  are  the  ones  who 
must  assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
tax  increase  when  it  comes. 

I  get  a  little  impatient  with  these 
liberals  who  vote  for  the  increases  in  all 
these  appropriations  and  then  shed  their 
crocodile  tears  for  the  overburdened  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amount  is  $25  million  under  the  budget 
estimate  for  this  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  true  that  the  budget  esti- 
mate was  $125  million,  but  just  because 
an  agency  sees  fit  t-o  ask  for  three  times 
what  they  spent  last  year  is  no  reason 
why  Congress  should  give  them  double 
instead. 

I  repeat,  for  this  panicular  program 
the  appropilation  last  year  was  $55  mil- 
lion; the  House  raised  this  by  $20  mil- 
lion, to  $75  million,  and  the  Senate 
amendment  now  before  us  would  raise 
it  another  $25  million,  to  $100  million. 
There  is  a  limit,  and  the  amendment 
should  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  .state  the  next  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  35,  line  Z\.  after  the  word  "That", 
to  strike  out  "no  part"  and  Insert  "not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  35,  at  the  beginning  of  line  23.  to 
strike  out  "a  grant"  and  Insert  "grants". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  36,  line  8,  to  strike  out  "$6,- 
100,000"  and  Insert  "$6,250,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  36.  line  12.  after  the  numerals 
"1969".  to  strike  out  "$175,000,000"  and  In- 
sert "$205,000,000". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  once  again  I  point  out  that  for 
this  agency  the  House  allowed  $175  mil- 
lion. That  is  $50  million  more  than  the 
$125  million  they  had  In  1967.  The  House 
allowed  $175  million,  or  an  increase  of 
$50  million,  and  the  Senate  increases  the 
amount  by  another  $30  million,  to  $205 
million. 

Once  again,  I  say  this  is  part  of  the 
escalating  process  of  increasing  these  ap- 
propriations, and  I  shall  vote  no  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  $25  million  under  the  budget  estimate. 
I  think  we  should  provide  more  than  the 
budget  figure.  If  there  is  anj^hing  we 
need  to  do.  it  Is  to  do  something  about 
the  transportation  problems  in  the  cities. 
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which  constitute  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  trouble  we  have  been  having.  This 
Is  not  only  money  well  spent,  but  it  is 
matched  by  the  cities,  and  is  doing  some- 
thing about  the  welfare  of  this  country. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  just  a  word  about  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

I  agree  entirely  with  the  part  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
problem,  but  I  must  say  here  that,  in 
providing  this  additional  money,  which  Is 
still  $25  million  under  the  budget  figure, 
my  personal  feeling,  from  listening  to  the 
testimony,  is  that  we  would  accomplish 
relatively  little  in  the  field  of  urban  mass 
transportation. 

Some  of  the  testimony  which  we  heard 
was  simple  almost  to  the  point  of 
naivette,  and  would  tax  the  credulity  of 
ariyone  who  listened  to  it. 

Next  year  we  expect  that  we  will  be 
presented  with  some  hard  facts  as  to 
what  has  actually  been  accomplished  in 
this  area.  It  does  constitute  one  of  the 
major  problems  we  have  in  the  country 
tod&v 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  considering  today  an  appropria- 
tions bill  of  paramount  Importance  to 
the  future  of  our  cities  and  the  future  of 
our  country.  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  three  programs  which  would 
be  funded  by  this  measure;  the  model 
cities  program,  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram, and  the  metropolitan  expediter 
program. 

It  is  Impossible  to  overemphasize  the 
significance  of  the  new  approach  to 
urban  problems  embodied  in  the  model 
cities  program  and  the  hope  it  offers  for 
upgrading  vast  slum  areas  In  our  cities. 

The  model  cities  program  has  already 
stimulated  193  cities  to  take  new  looks 
at  the  interrelationship  between  the 
physical,  social,  and  economic  problems 
of  their  slum  neighborhoods  and  to  apply 
for  money  to  work  out  a  blueprint  for 
confronting  these  problems.  A  neighbor- 
hood without  recreational  facilities 
breeds  delinquency.  Poor  transportation 
augments  unemployment.  Joblessness 
contributes  to  housing  decay.  A  lack  of 
day-care  centers  for  working  mothers  In- 
creases welfare  dependency. 

The  chain  Is  endless  and  attacking  the 
cycle  at  one  point,  as  we  have  done  In 
the  past,  lacks  needed  effectiveness.  The 
model  cities  program  offers  the  cities  a 
truly  new  and  better  approach. 

We  cannot  aCford  at  this  time  of  ever- 
increasing  crisis  for  our  cities  to  dim  the 
bright  hope  the  model  cities  program  of- 
fers. Rather  we  should  encourage  this 
new  dynamic  approach  by  appropriating 
the  $537  million  Included  In  tills  bill. 

The  rent  supplement  program,  besides 
being  a  sound  program.  Is  the  means  for 
providing  good,  decent  housing  for  low- 
income  families  in  normal  living  condi- 
tions. Rent  supplement  tenants  are  not 
set  apart  from  their  neighbors  who  can 
afford  economic  rents.  They  live,  in- 
stead, under  the  same  roof  with  them. 


I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  life  of 
our  distraught  times  and  with  what  can 
be  done  in  the  long  range  to  improve  it. 
This  program  can.  I  believe,  make  a 
major  contribution. 

The  housing  provided  by  it  is  spon- 
sored by  nonprofit  organizations  or  lim- 
ited dividend  corporations,  built  by  pri- 
vate builders  with  Government-under- 
written market  rate  financing,  and  pri- 
vately owned  and  managed. 

Rent  supplement  tenants,  in  short,  Uve 
in  private  housing.  In  addition,  they  may 
live  immediately  next  door  to  tenants 
paying  a  market  rent. 

By  living  in  regiilar  housing  in  this 
normal  environment,  they  are  certain  to 
develop  a  feeling  in  the  community.  The 
spread  of  tins  sense  of  things  could  go  a 
long  way  to  building  neighborly  under- 
standing, a  feeling  of  being  accepted. 

Thus,  this  program  provides  not  only 
much  needed  physical  shelter  for  our  less 
fortunate  fellow  citizens,  but  it  also  is 
the  means  of  nourishing  that  most  deli- 
cate of  all  organs,  the  human  spirit. 

As  Senator  Magntjson  said  as  his  com- 
mittee recommended  $40  milUon  for  this 
program: 

Ic  offers  20th  century  answers  to  20th  cen- 
tury problems.  Having  stimulated  these  mas- 
sive efforts,  having  aroused  the  expectations 
of  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens,  we  dare  not 
now  renege  on  our  commitment. 

We  Americans  are  generous  and  our 
generosity  is  well  deserved  here.  More- 
over, our  self-interest  in  an  orderly  com- 
munity dictates  that  we  act  affirmatively. 
We  must  vote  a  really  adequate  funding 
of  the  rent  supplement  program. 

I  am  vei-y  pleased  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  recommended  the  dele- 
tion of  the  proviso  contained  in  the 
House-passed  bill  prohibiting  metropoli- 
tan expediters.  St.  Louis  was  one  of  the 
few  cities  in  which  an  expediter  was  ap- 
pointed. 

The  expediter  assigned  to  St.  Louis. 
Milton  Morales,  was  very  well  received, 
and  his  value  to  the  city  government  and 
the  Federal  agencies  interested  in  the 
city's  problems  was  Inestimable.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram on  an  experimental  basis  will 
indicate  the  desirability  of  making  It  a 
permanent  part  of  our  Federal  housing 
program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
Honorable  Alfonso  J.  Cervantes,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Crrr  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 

June  12,  1987. 
Hon.  Edward  V.  Long, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ed:  It  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
Congress  Is  closely  examining  the  funding 
and  continued  existence  of  the  Metropolitan 
Expediter  Program  which  has  only  recently 
been  put  Into  effect. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  City's  extreme  Interest 
in  this  program  and  to  say  how  much  we  feel 
the  program  has  helped  us,  even  at  this 
early  stage.  As  St.  Louis  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  one  of  the  first  Federal 
expediters  In  the  country,  Mr.  Milton  Morales, 


we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  how  ef- 
fective a  force  toward  meaningful  Federal- 
local  relationship  such  a  man  can  be. 

It  Is  our  feeling  that  the  position  whlcii 
the  Federal  expediter  occupies  Is  of  real  value 
in  bringing  about  a  harmonious  relationship 
between  the  Federal  and  City  governments. 
We  feel  the  expediter  has  the  opportunity  to 
understand  what  is  really  going  on  In  a  city 
and  in  a  metropolitan  area;  and  when  this 
position  is  In  capable  hands,  such  as  Mr.  Mo- 
rales", the  value  to  the  City  government  and 
to  the  Federal  agencies  Interested  in  the 
City's  problems  Is  inestimable. 

Not  only  can  a  man  in  tills  position  help- 
fully advise  those  responsible  for  formulat- 
ing municipal  policy  as  to  the  thinking  and 
direction  of  applicable  Federal  programs, 
but  he  can  also  assist  in  communicating  with 
the  Federal  agencies  and  explaining  to  them, 
in  objective  terms,  what  the  City  is  trying  to 
do  and  why  a  particular  method  has  been 
chosen.  In  short,  we  are  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  program  should  be  con- 
tinued, and  even  Increased  In  scope,  and  we 
respectfully  urge  you  to  support  this  pro- 
gram at  every  opportuity. 

Please  let  me  also  thank  you,  again,  for 
your  many  helpful  and  successful  efforts  on 
"behalf  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis.  The  people  of 
St.  Louis  and  the  metropolitan  area  are  very 
gr.iteful. 

Sincerely, 

Alfonso  J.  Cervantes, 

Mayor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  36,  line  20,  after  the  word  "In- 
cluding", to  strike  out  "$75,000,000"  and  In- 
sert •■S125. 000.000";  and.  In  line  25,  after  the 
word  "Act",  to  strike  out  "$237,000,000'  and 
Insert  "$537,000,000". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
item  involves  the  model  cities  program. 

If  I  might  have  the  attention  of  the 
majority  leader  and  the  other  Senators, 
many  Senators  have  asked  me  in  the  last 
20  minutes  whether  we  would  have  any 
moie  votes. 

Some  Senators  have  appointments 
downtown. 

This  is  an  item  on  which  there  will 
be  a  !:;reat  deal  of  debate.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  should  proceed  with  this 
amendment  or  go  over  until  tomorrow 
and  perhaps  have  a  limitation  of  time 
and  vote  at  a  certain  time  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Ls  the  Senator  talking 
only  about  the  amendment  on  hnes  20 
and  21  or  is  he  also  talking  about  the 
amendment  extending  from  Une  25  of 
page  36  over  to  the  top  line  of  page  37? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  are  taking  the 
amendments  in  sequence.  This  involves 
the  model  cities  program.  Since  we  are 
taking  them  In  sequence,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  agree  to  go  on.  However.  I  will 
make  a  brief  statement  at  this  time  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  on  the  amendment  on  page  36, 
hnes  20  and  21,  which  would  increase 
the  model  cities  program  from  $75  mil- 
lion to  $125  million  for  grants  for  urban 
renewal  projects  within  approved  demon- 
stration cities  programs? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  understand  that 
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the  distinguished  Senator  is  asking  that  about  it.  I  hope  that  questions  will  be  l«»i  governments  to  raise  their  capabiutiea 

Sse  two  matters  be  considered  together,  asked.  "^^^Znfu^TXJ-ilT.nase^.ro- 

this  amendment  and  the  amendment  be-  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unammous  con-  ^^^^   $662,000,000   for   comprehensive   city 

ginning  on  line  15?  sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  demonstration  programs  to  help  cities  plan, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  are  together.  Record  the  so-called  justification  by  the  develop,  and  carry  out  programs  to  rebuild 

So,  I  would  suggest  that  we  have  a  roll-  committee  for  this  amount,  and  I  in-  and  restore  slums  and  blighted  areas.  This 

call  vote  on  both  of  them.  elude  in  that  request  some  excerpts  from  includes    $12,000,000    for    planning    grants, 

Mr   HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  If  the  the  statement  of  Secretai-y  Weaver.  $400,000,000  for  supplementary  grants,  and 

amendments  are   to  be  considered  to-  There  being  no  objection,  the  material  s250.000.000  /°^^,f^^"^^  J"'-^^^*^";;^^"  ,■:!- 

gether.  I  would  like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  J,^*^^^^^''^'*  '^'''^'^  ^^""'"'^  '^'^''  '"'" 

and  nays  on  that  vote.  as  follows:  -Die  Committee  recommends  the  approprl- 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    On    both    of    the  Department  op  Housing  and  TJrban  atlon    of    $12,000,000    for    plannl^ig    grants, 

amendments?  Development  $150,000,000   for   the   model   cities   program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  correct.  demonstration  and  intergovernmental  and  $75,000,000  for  grants  for  new  urban  re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  relations  newal   projects  within   model   city   areas— a 

Senator    from   Washington   ask   unani-  jj^odel  cities  program  ^°^^   °^   $237,000,000.   -riie   Committee   has 

^T^nc  rnnspnt   that   thp  ampndmpnts  be  prograjn  made  a  reduction  of  $425,000,000  in  this  new 

mous  consent  tnat  tne  amenamenis   oe  (House  hearings,  Part  3,  pp.  2,  55,  483,  673;  program  which  is  still  in  the  planning  stages, 

considered  en  bloc .-"                     -^      f   t      1,  Senate  hearings,  p. —)  The  Committee  proposes  that  model  cities 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  jgg,,    appropriation $11,000,000  funds  be  made  available  for  obligation  over 

unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments  Estimate,    1968 412,000,000  a  two-year  period  instead  of  until  expended 

be  considered  en  bloc.  Additional    contract    authority  as  proposed  in  the  budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Without  from  July   l,   1967,   on  urban  Testimony  Indicates  that  It  will  take  from 

objection   it  is  so  ordered.  There  being  a  renewal    jsrojects    under    Sec.  six  months  to  a  year  to  prepare  and  process 

<;iiffiripnt  second    the  veas  and  navs  are  113    250,000.000  specific  and  adequate  plans.  The  Department 

sufficient  secona.  me  >eas  ana  najt,  tiie  ^^^^    allowance 237,000,000  expects   to   work   closely   with  cities  as  the 

°  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  ^--^"-  recommendation...       plans  are  cJe-)oped  so  l^^l^^^l^^^J^J^^^ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this  Amendments  Requested     ma^Tt Jen^rt^eed  without^delS   The  model 

is  a  comparatively   new   program,   and  H)  Page  34.  line  16.  strike  out  "$75,000,000  ^^^^^^  program  should  play  a  vital  part  in 

although  in    1967   there  was   an   appro-  and   insert   "$250,000,000",   the   estimate,   or  jj^^g^jj^    ^j^p  challenges  of  our  Nation's  cities. 

Driation  for  $11   million,  it   was  merelv  ^n   increase   of   $175,000,000   for  grants   for  Meaningful  solutions  to  the  problems  of  our 

?o  do  ?hepreUminTries  leading  up  to  the  ^e^^rt^Z  n'^oS"          "''''              '  '^'^'^^  ^^^'  "^^'"  ^t  ^If^^  ^'^''  °'  ^; 

recommen'dation  by  HUD  of  a  permanent  '^^Zsl  C^TVtrike  out  "$237,000,-  ^  ^r  p^jrat  ''^e  ^S.ZV.^r\TTe 

model  cities  program.  qoO"  and  insert  •$662,000,000."  the  estimate  option  of  the  Committee,  initiative  and  co- 

The    principal    responsibilities    of    the  of  $412,000,000  plus  the  addition  of  $250,-  operation   are  equally  as  important  as  ap- 

division  that  will  be  involved  in  this  re-  000.000  for  urban  renewal  projects,  or  an  In-  proprlatlons 

lates  to  model  cities  program  including  crease  of  $425,000,000.                                                    department  recommendations 

the  amount  provided  for  grants  for  urban  Hoose  Report    (p.    14)                            The  Department  recommends  full  restora- 

renewal   projects  within   approved   city  demonstrations  and  intergovernmental  ^jon  of  $425,000,000,  of  which  $250,000,000 

demonstration  programs.  relations  would  restore  the  full  budget  estimate  for 

The  budget  proposed  $662  miUion  for  r^^^  principal  responsibilities  of  this  dlvl-  supplementary  grants  for  carrying  out  model 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  pro-  sion  of  the  Department  relate  to  Model  cities  cities  programs,  and  $175,000,000  to  be  re- 
grams  to  help  cities  plan,  develop,  and  and  other  programs,  including  technical  as-  stored  for  grants  for  urban  renewal  projects 
carry  on  programs  to  rebuild  and  re-  slstance  and  research.  These  programs  are  which  are  part  of  the  model  cities  programs, 
store  slums  and  bhgh ted  areas.  designed  primarily  to  encourage  State  and  The  request  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

This  includes  $12  million  for  planning     — — 

grants.   $400    million    for   supplementary  Budget  House  bill  Restoration 

grants,  and  $250  milhon  for  grants  for '^^ '^""'''' 

new  urban  renewal  projects  within  the  - 

mnHpl  ritiP"!  Grants  tor  planning  model  cities  programs $12,000,000       J12.000,000    ............ 

modelCltieS.  ,^   k»   „    ^„„„„cf,.o        Grants  tor  carrying  out  model  cities  programs  (supplementary  grams)....        A00,000,000        150,000,000        +$250,000,000 

A   model   city   WOUia   Oe   a   aemonstia-      ^      ,    ,       ^      renewal  protects  part  ot  model  cities  programs  (urban  ,,c  ^^  ~v> 

tion  city.  It  would  be  within  an  urban       renewal  "add-on") 250,000,000       75,000,000       +i75,ooo,ooo 

area.  lotal  estimate  662,000.000       237,000,000         +425.000,000 

Tlie  Secretary  of  HUD  suggested  to  us 

z.'^^sSS'^^TZ^zTr^:.  ^'=£ES'^^°^'°°  srrssr'i=°,r'S'?;ira^ 

announced  those  locations.  imDrovlnB  the  aualltv  of  urban  life  con-  velopment  funds,  or  to  build  up  the  expecta- 
Mr.   ALLOTT.   I    think   it   should   be  J.^^^To^^ ZtiVmlZlLme^Vp^^^^^^  T'i,  °'.  "^'f '^n."'    vno"^-'tbft'the7u^d; 
plainly  spelled  out  that  this  is  a  program  ^Vje  I  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Met-  ^orhoods  unless  ^hey  know  that  the  funds 
which  Will  only  affect  relatively  a  small  ropolltan  Development  Act  of  1966  was  de-  IZVfTrt^c^C                                   ^ 
number  of  cities,  and  they  will  be  the  -^^-<'^^^-^fJ'%\^^^^^^  V%SilTe  Since SSa'd  other  Federal  agencies  In- 
larger  cities  in  the  country.  ^?1  "i^nH^  h^,,.S   Treas   Txnand  ^d   iS-  volved  will  be  working  closely  with  the  cities 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  committee  rec-  slum  ^^^,,^^'f"l^/^^^.''^  "P^"^^-^^^  during  the  planning  period    supplementary 
ommended  these  amounts  and  has  made  ZZ,!n^^^^lZvro<^^i^  ^^^"^  ^^"  ^'^^  ^"  ^^  '"^^^  ^^°^'^  ^"*^ 
a  reduction  of  $125,000  under  the  urban  ^^^Jj^^j  P"  4e    issuance'  of    the    Program  "odel  cities  plans  are  final.  In  the  normal 
renewal  section.  The  Congress  proposes  the  response  to  the  program  has  re-  ^0"'^^  of  the  administration  of  the  Model 
that  model  city  funds  be  made  available  fie^ted    keen    interest    by   cities    across    the  cities  Program,  therefore,  it  Is  estimated  that 
for  obUgation  over  a  2-year  period  in-  country.  A  net  189  applications  for  planning  the  bulk  of  supplementary  grant  funds  will 
stead  of  until  expended  as  proposed  in  grants"  have    been   received    and    are   being  be  obligated  before  June  30.  1968.  The  other 
the  budeet  processed.   During   June   and   July    of    1967  cities,  mostly  smaller  cities  and  those  which 
xv,B  T^r,artmpnt  rpcommends  the  full  HTJD  win  be  making  planning  grants  to  ap-  m  the  past  have  received  less  Federal  plan- 
The  Department  ^f^^f  "^^"^^^'^"V""  proximately  70  cities  to  help  finance  the  de-  ^ing  and  program  assistance,  would  be  ready 
restoration    of    the    $425    rnmion   which  P,,        3^,  ^^  ^^^el  city  plans.  The  planning  j„/,upplementary  grants  during  the  early 
would  at  least  begin  a  program  to  the  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  j^^^  e  to  12  months.  Be-  ',,_,_,„„,  ,968 
extent  they  suggest  to  develop  local  pro-  ^^^^  ^^  January  1968,  cities  win  be  filing  '"^^j^^^^  ^^e  full  $400  million,  the  Depart- 

i^LS'irSe°Li?;sJ/rrtinr4  r."u,'tji.°^,;?."ror.r"r„"o»s  ^l„u..»o,..p™.^,™-..«- 
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be  to  allocate  the  available  appropriation  on 
a  flrst-come  first-served  basis,  which  would 
tend  to  discriminate  against  the  smaller,  less 
experienced  applicants.  The  result  would  be 
accelerated  planning  efforts  by  cities,  but  not 
necessarily  the  best  planning  results.  The 
second  alternative  would  be  to  distribute  the 
available  funds  to  all  cities.  Based  on  the 
House  Bill,  cities  would  be  provided  with  less 
than  half  the  amount  proposed  and  less 
than  the  amount  necessary  If  the  prosT-un 
Is  to  have  Its  full  Impact.  In  either  case, 
the  objective  contained  in  the  Act  of  develop- 
ing fuUy-coordlnated  model  city  programs, 
supported  by  adequate  planning  funds  and 
by  assurances  that  the  supplementary  grants 
necessary  for  their  execution,  would  be  lost. 
Lost,  too.  would  be  the  momentum  now  cre- 
ated and  the  collaboration  at  the  Federal 
and  local  levels  for  the  efTectUe  solution  of 
the  most  serious  problems  of  the  cities. 

Urban  Reneual  "Add-cm" — Grants  for 
Urban  Renewal  Projects  ichich  are  Part  of 
Approved  Model  Cities  Program. — The  full 
budget  estimate  of  $250  million  for  transfer 
to  the  appropriation  'Urban  renewal  pro- 
gram" Is  urgently  requested  for  fiscal  year 
19S8 

Section  113  of  Title  I  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966  authorizes  $250  million  In  addi- 
tional urban  renewal  grant  authority,  to  be 
avaU.\ble  after  July  I.  1967.  This  additional 
authority  would  be  limited  to  urban  renewal 
projects  which  are  IdentlSed  and  scheduled 
to  be  carried  out  as  projects  or  activities  In- 
clued  within  an  approved  comprehensive 
city  demonstration  program  On  the  basis  o: 
applications  filed  the  Department  estimates 
that  the  70  model  cities  to  be  selected  will 
need  all  of  the  $380  million  of  urban  renewal 
add-on  funds  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
While  Model  Cities  plans  will  Include  many 
social  programs,  the  total  demonstration 
effort  must  include  physical  renewal  and 
rehabilitation  where  such  treatment  Is  nec- 
essary. Urban  renewal  projects  will  be  needed 
to  provide  or  rehabilitate  housing  In  model 
neighborhood  areas  and  to  upgrade  or  ex- 
pand public  facilities  to  assure  long-range 
physical  stability  of  the  selected  neighbor- 
hoods. Grant  reservations  for  such  projects 
must  be  made  as  early  as  possible  In  the 
model  cities"  planning  period  to  fit  the  time 
schedule  for  the  model  cities  objective  of 
substanUal  Impact  on  physical  and  social  re- 
storation of  neighborhoods  during  the  5- 
yeax  period  of  the  model  cities  plans. 

Review  of  model  cities  planning  grant  ap- 
plications received  Indicates  that  some 
Identify  specific  immediate  urban  renewal 
requirements,  for  which  the  cities  will  apply 
as  soon  as  funds  are  available.  Other  Model 
Cltlee  applications  recognize  that  need  for 
urban  renewal  treatment  and  Indicate  that 
specific  projects  wUl  be  Identified  early  In 
the  model  clUes'  planning  period.  In  both  in- 
stances, urban  renewal  planning  advances 
and  project  grant  reservations  would  be 
sought  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968. 

It  Is  estimated  that  Model  Cities  will  need 
the  entire  $250  million  during  1968,  in  addi- 
Uon  to  the  portion  of  other  urban  renewal 
grant  authorizations  which  might  normally 
be  approved  In  these  areas  during  the  year 
or  which  had  been  approved  earlier  for  ac- 
tivities stUl  under  way  Accordingly,  ap- 
propriation of  less  than  $250  mllUon  for 
this  purpose  would  malte  It  necessary  for 
some  model  cities  to  defer  urban  renewal 
planning.  The  House  allowance  of  «75  mil- 
lion would  permit  approval  of  only  30  per- 
cent of  the  amount  expected  to  be  needed, 
causing  significant  reduction  In  scooe  of 
projects  for  some  cities  and  total  deferral 
for  others. 

In  the  past  urban  renewal  project  plan- 
ning has  taken  about  31  months,  on  the 
average.  Some  streamlining  of  Federal  and 


local  procedures  might  effectively  shorten 
this  average  more  than  one-third.  On  this 
basis,  the  execution  stages  of  projects  started 
In  planning  during  1968  would  not  begin 
until  1970.  Postponement  of  urban  renewal 
planning  starts  means  the  loss  of  an  equal 
time  period  In  reversing  the  tide  of  urban 
blight  m  the  model  neighborhoods.  Of  equal 
Importance  is  the  dilution  of  effectiveness 
which  such  postponements  are  likely  to 
cause.  Scheduling  adjustments  and/or  re- 
duction in  project  scope  necessarily  detract 
from  the  degree  of  coordination  and  concen- 
tration on  the  whole  array  of  social  and 
physical  problems  which  can  be  attained 
under  the  Model  Cities  concept, 

SENATE     HEARINGS 

Secretary  Weaver  stated  to  the  commit- 
tee: 

The  Issue  Is  basically  the  same,  I  think, 
with  the  Model  Cities  program.  Of  course.  It 
Is  much  newer.  In  an  operating  sense  It  has 
not  even  sUrted  yet.  But  I  am  sure  you  all 
know,  as  we  do.  how  large  It  looms  already 
on  the  national  scene.  Even  we  In  the  Depart- 
ment, though  we  had  high  hopes  have  been 
astonished  at  the  amount  of  creative  excite- 
ment and  activity  it  has  generated  In  cities 
all  across  the  country— and  that  even  before 
It  has  actually  started. 

The  House  Committee.  In  proposing  a  two- 
thirds  reduction  In  the  budget  estimate, 
commented  that  "...  this  new  program 
...  Is  still  in  the  planning  stages",  and 
added,  "Testimony  indicated  that  It  will 
take  from  six  months  to  a  year  to  prepare 
and  process  specific  and  adequate  plans." 
Factually,  there  can  be  no  quarrel  with  those 
statements:   they  are  quite  correct. 

But  I  submit,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  the 
Issue  before  us  Is  not  to  attempt  to  measure 
with  a  micrometer  the  dollars  which  will  be 
required  for  the  execution  of  contracts 
month  by  month  as  the  program  progresses. 
At  this  stage  that  Is  quite  Impossible — for  the 
cities,  for  us.  and  for  you.  The  issue  Is 
whether  the  program  Is  to  be  launched  with 
the  full  support  of  the  Congress,  with  fund- 
ing up  to  the  restricted  limits  written  Into 
the  authorizing  legislation,  or  whether  It  Is  to 
be  presented  to  the  cities  cut  to  the  bone, 
clouded  with  doubt  as  to  Its  future,  so  that 
every  city  will  feel  that  It  proceeds  at  Its 
peril  because  the  Congress  may  lose  Inter- 
est— Indeed,  may  have  already  lost  Interest — 
In  the  whole  Idea.  On  that  Issue  turns  the 
question  whether  the  energies  already  re- 
leased win  continue,  or  whether  we  shall 
see  confidence  begin  to  falter  and  enthusiasm 
to  fade. 

The  Model  Cities  program  puts  the  major 
responsibility  squarely  on  the  elected  officials 
In  the  cities.  Mayor  after  mayor  has  ex- 
pressed his  concern  about  the  danger  in- 
herent in  the  gamble  they  would  be  asked 
to  take:  going  ahead  with  planning  without 
the  assurance  of  availability  of  funds  as  a 
guide  to  planning  and  a  guarantee  of  the 
feasibility  of  execution.  The  mayors  fear  the 
consequences  of  expectations  aroused  and 
then  frustrated — and  with  good  reason. 
«  •  •  •  • 

This  program  has  attracted  the  keen  in- 
terest of  cities  across  the  country.  Around 
189  applications  have  been  reviewed,  and 
we  expect  very  soon  to  announce  about  70 
cities  which  w'lll  be  the  Initial  recipients  of 
grants  for  planning  model  city  programs.  We 
assume  that  subsequent  to  that,  with  a  plan- 
ning period  running  from  6  to  12  months, 
most  of  the  cities  receiving  planning  grants 
would  be  ready  to  apply  for  supplementary 
grants  before  the  end  of   1968. 

If  the  program  Is  to  have  the  Impact  which 
we  believe  it  can  and  should  have,  the  full 
amount  of  our  estimate  will  be  needed.  I 
believe  that  we  should  be  fully  ready  to  go 
with  the  cdtles  which  will  have  gone  through 
the    extensive    and    complicated    planning 


which  Is  required.  These  cities  will  be  work- 
ing to  bring  about  politically  difficult  changes 
In  their  local  social  and  physical  develop. 
ment  policies,  and  to  gear  their  energies  to- 
ward carrying  out  a  successful  program.  To 
help  them,  we  will  be  working  closely  with 
them,  providing  advice  and  assistance  in 
this  difficult  planning  Job.  Obviously  this 
Inevitably  builds  up  expectations  and  hopes 
in  the  cities  and  neighborhoods  involved.  It 
win  do  Incalculable  damage  to  them  and  to 
the  programs  if  we  are  forced  to  asl:  them 
to  stop  or  to  hold  back  because  of  lack  of 
funds. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  would  have  two 
alternatives  if  enough  supplementary  grant 
funds  are  not  available.  First,  we  a^a  aUocate 
what  Is  available  on  flrst-come  first-served 
basis  until  the  funds  are  committed.  The 
bigger,  more  e.xperienced  cities  would  bene- 
fit from  this;  the  smaller  ones  would  be  left 
to  Wait.  Furthermore,  we  would  run  the  risk 
of  creating  a  compeUtion  for  funds,  rather 
than  for  quality,  causing  hasty  planning  and 
with  a  result  that  the  losers  would  be  the 
ones  needing  the  program's  help  the  most. 
Clearly  that  would  not  be  a  workable  solu- 
tion. 

Second,  we  could  attempt  to  dlsuibute 
the  available  funds  among  all  the  cities  as 
equitably  as  possible.  The  result.  I  believe. 
would  be  that  citie.5  would  be  getting  less 
than  they  need  and  less  thm  they  have 
prepared  themselves  to  handle  through  the 
energy  and  effort  put  into  the  planning.  The 
dancer  here  is  not  only  thp.t  of  cre.itins  dis- 
illusionment but  also  of  dragging  the  whole 
process  out  in  time.  After  havino;  developed 
with  much  effort  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  co- 
operation and  coll.iboration  within  the  cities 
and  among  all  particip.-iting  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  in  the  community,  we  run 
the  risk  of  lettln.;  the  whole  effort  sag  in 
frustration  and  delay. 

These  remarks  apply,  also,  to  the  amounts 
needed  for  the  urban  renewal  add-on.  The 
local  programs  developed  by  mo.=;t  cities  are 
certain  to  include  extensive  renewal  and 
rehabilitation.  The  Model  Cities  Act  requires 
that  a  city's  program  be  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  make  a  substantial  Impact  on  the 
physical  and  social  problems  therein  and 
to  remove  or  arrest  blight  and  decay.  This  can 
only  be  done  In  many  situations  if  the  urban 
renewal  progr.im— including  rehabilitation 
and  code  enforcement — Is  made  an  integral 
pan  early  In  the  city's  program. 

The  lead  time  involved  in  the  urban  re- 
newal program  means  that  reservations  of 
funds  must  be  made  early  in  the  city's  pro- 
gram In  some  cases,  it  Is  passible  to  identify 
the  projects  almost  Immediately  in  the  plan- 
nine  process. 

If  the  urban  renewal  funds  are  not  av:ill- 
able  for  this  early  commitment,  we  are  risk- 
ing a  slow-down  in  the  entire  program,  as 
well  as  preventing  the  initiation  of  well 
planned,  well  suiged  city  programs.  The  in- 
evitable result,  it  seems  to  me.  would  be  an 
imfortunate  reduction  in  the  scope  of  citv 
programs,  the  deferral  of  some  altogether  and 
an  Irretrievable  loss  of  time.  More  generally. 
I  think  that  the  knowledge  that  the  Depan- 
ment  does  not  have  adequate  urban  renewal 
funds  would  Inevitably  create  a  psychological 
pressure  on  cities  which  would  bias  their 
planning  efforts  in  a  most  unfortunate  and 
unsoimd  way. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  Its  business  this  afternoon,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW  MORNING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
period  of  not  to  exceeed  15  minute  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ALL  COMMIT- 
TEES TO  MEET  DURING  THE 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  tomorrow\ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  purpose  of  the 
short  morning  hour  on  tomorrow  •will 
be  to  serve  notice  that  not  later  than 
11:15  a.m.  we  will  be  back  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

I  think  this  will  be  the  best  way  to 
handle  the  situation  in  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  developed  since  our 
initial  conversation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  will  be  the  purpose 
of  the  majority  leader  not  to  have  any 
more  votes  tonight,  and  at.  perhaps  the 
termination  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Ribicoff],  we 
will  recess. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  that,  I  wish  we  would  adjourn 
now  so  that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr.  Ribicoff]  could  begin  his  pres- 
entation tomorrow. 

I  think  his  background  and  experience 
on  these  matters  is  so  great  and  his  in- 
terest and  his  dedication  on  some  of  these 
matters  is  so  great  that  I  would  rather 
have  more  Senators  present  when  he 
makes  his  speech.  If  there  are  not  to  be 
any  further  votes  tonight,  there  would 
not  be  very  many  Senators  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  is  a  good  idea.  However,  if 
other  Senators  want  to  speak  on  other 
matters,  they  can  do  so. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  amendments  concern- 
ing the  model  cities  program  are  to  be 
considered  en  bloc,  and  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered.  That  will  be  the  pending 
business  when  we  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  at  11:15  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


neiro,  Mr.  William  S.  Gaud,  Administra- 
tor of  AID.  has  written  me  in  regard  to 
this  matter.  In  view  of  his  frank,  intelli- 
gent evaluation  of  this  situation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  State.  Agency  for 
lntern.\tional  development. 
Washington.  DC.  September  14.  1967. 
Hon,  Howard  H  Baker,  Jr  . 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De,\r  Senator  B,-iKER:  I  have  just  seen  the 
article  by  Charles  Keely  of  the  Copley  News 
Service  concerning  economic  assistance  to 
Brazil  which  you  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  September  13.  1967,  I  agree 
completelv  with  your  statement  that  the 
public  has  a  full  right  to  know  what  use  Is 
made  of  tax  dollars  that  we  are  spending 
for  foreign  aid.  We  have  consulted  the  AID, 
officials  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  whom  Mr. 
Keely  talked,  and  I  am  convinced  there  was 
no  attempt  to  hide  any  facts  about  our  large, 
complicated  assistance  efforts  In  Brazil  from 
Mr.  Keely. 

We  assist  Brazil's  education  efforts  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  with  dollars  for  technical 
assistance,  with  local  currency  cruzeiro 
grants,  with  local  currency  loans,  and  with 
local  currency  "counterpart "  generated  by 
dollar  loans  which  finance  general  Imports 
from  the  United  States.  It  Is  not  always 
easy  to  give  simple  statistics  which  sum- 
marize such  a  complex  program,  especially 
where  different  exchange  rates  for  local  cur- 
rency costs  are  involved.  Nonetheless.  I  re- 
gret that  Mr.  Keely  could  not  obtain  the 
quick,  satisfactory  answers  to  his  questions 
which  he  certainly  should  have  been  fur- 
nished. 

From  July  1,  1962  through  June  30,  1967. 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
has  extended  $145,3  million  In  aid  to  Bra- 
zilian education.  This  represented  10,4  per- 
cent of  A,I,D,'s  total  economic  assistance  to 
Brazil  in  this  period. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  S,  Gaud. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  TO  BRAZIL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1967,  I  inserted  in  the  Record 
a  report  by  Charles  Keely,  Latin  Ameri- 
can correspondent  for  the  Copley  News 
Service,  describing  his  problems  in  get- 
ting answers  to  some  relatively  simple 
questions  from  U.S.  AID  in  Rio  de  Ja- 


THE  BEAR'S  CLAWS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
American  newspapers  have  carried  sev- 
eral articles  on  the  case  of  the  Soviet 
scientist.  Dr.  Vladimir  Tkachenko,  who 
was  forcefully  removed  by  the  British 
police  from  a  Soviet  Acroflot  plane  at 
London  Airport  Saturday.  This  morn- 
ing's papers  say  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  returned  Dr.  Tkachenko  to 
Russian  custody,  according  to  his  own 
wishes.  However,  many  interesting  as- 
pects of  this  case  have  not  yet  been 
brought  out  in  the  American  press  and 
were  discussed  yesterday  in  the  London 
press.  Most  interesting  of  these  is  that 
the  British  doctors  who  examined  Dr. 
Tkachenko  said  that  drugs  were  admin- 
istered to  him  against  his  will.  It  is  clear 


from  the  Soviet  reply  that  they  would 
not  hesitate  to  do  such  a  thing. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  note  at  this  point 
that  agreements  have  been  almost  com- 
pleted for  the  landing  of  Aeroflot  planes 
in  this  country  The  only  delaying  factor 
at  the  moment  is  the  Soviet  reluctance 
to  reveal  technical  and  financial  details 
of  their  operations  The  Soviets  are  not 
yet  ready  to  make  the  open  disclosures 
which  ail  civilized  countries  now  make 
in  international  airline  operations.  Nev- 
ertheless, when  they  decide  that  it  is  to 
their  advantage  to  u.'^e  American  air- 
ports, they  may  well  make  the.se  conces- 
sions. At  that  time,  we  may  expect  to 
find  instances  such  as  the  Tkachenko 
case  in  which  the  brutal  Soviet  system 
will  be  an  open  operation  on  our  soil. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  British,  after  reporting  that  Dr. 
Tkachenko  was  drugged,  now  have 
handed  him  over  to  Soviet  authorities, 
obviously  before  he  has  had  a  chance  to 
fully  recuperate.  Nevertheless,  the  im- 
portant point  for  Americans  to  realize  is 
the  cynical  attitude  that  the  Soviet  State 
still  takes  against  its  citizens. 

This  fact  was  very  successfully  brought 
out  in  an  editorial  in  yesterday's  Daily 
Telegraph,  of  London,  entitled  "The 
Bear's  Claws."  Since  many  Senators  may 
not  have  immediate  access  to  this  edi- 
torial, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
I  See  exhibit  1,) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Furthermore,  since 
the  British  accounts  much  more 
graphically  describe  the  attacks  on  Dr. 
Tkachenko's  human  rights,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  accounts  of 
this  case  from  yesterday's  edition  of  the 
Times,  of  London,  and  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
^ See  exhibit  2.i 

Exhibit  1 
(From  the  London  Dally  Telegraph,  Sept. 
18.  1967] 
The  Bear's  Claws 
Ftor  some  years  it  has  been  fashionable  In 
certain  quarters  to  say  that  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sians are  becoming  more  "like  us"  every  day. 
and  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
virtually  the  same  way  of  life  holds  sway 
from  the  offshore  Island  to  well  beyond  the 
Urals,  But  events  all  t-oo  often  Intrude  on 
this  GaulUst — or  plain  homespun  Leftist — 
vision  of  the  future;  certainly  the  attempted 
kidnapping  of  a  young  Russian  student  en- 
Joying  British  hospitality  fits  Hi  with  Western 
canons  of  civilised  behaviour.  The  Foreign 
Office  is  right  to  protest  vigorously,  and  the 
police  deserve  an  accolade  for  acting  so 
promptly  and  firmly  to  prevent  a  flagrant 
breach  of  diplomatic  custom,  Chinese  wield- 
ing axes  In  a  London  street  was  bad  enough. 
But  this  Incident,  in  Its  way.  Is  worse,  for  It 
confirms  that,  despite  the  years  of  so-called 
dialogue  and  dfetente,  the  Bear's  claws  are 
Etui  there. 

Whether  it  wae  ever  right  to  predicate  e 
basic  change  of  heart  merely  from  the  Rus- 
sian economic  growth  and  relative  peaceful 
co-existence  of  recent  years  Is  another  matter. 
Cuba  and  the  Middle  Eastern  crisis  of  this 
summer  were  nasty  reminders  of  how  ruth- 
lessly Russia  will  pursue  her  apparent  na- 
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Uonal  Interest  when  opportunity  offers:  ana 
of  how  Inflnnly  based  have  been  the  two 
decades  of  "peace"  since  the  war.  hailed  al- 
ready by  some  optimists  as  a  second  Age 
of  the  Antonlnes  and  ushered  in.  paradoxi- 
cally, by  the  balance  of  thermonuclear  terror. 
But  Russia  still  gives  steady  military  sup- 
port to  North  Vietnam  and  to  the  defeated 
Arab  Powers,  and  has  never  shown  any 
qualms  about  clawing  back.  U  she  can,  those 
few  of  her  citizens  who  have  worked  In  the 
West. 

This  has  surely  done  Russia's  prestige  far 
more  harm  than  anything  It  can  hope  to  grain 
by  Impressing  reluctant  talent.  Would  Nure- 
yev  ever  have  danced  as  well  again  on  the 
Moecow  stage  as  he  does  now  at  Covent  Gar- 
den If  the  attempt  to  force  him  into  an  Aero- 
flot  plane  had  succeeded?  Saturdays  bid  to 
kidnap  Dr.  Tkachenko  Is  the  more  Illogical 
for  his  work  at  Birmingham  University  ap- 
parently being  neither  secret  nor  unique. 
Russia  does  more  damage  than  perhaps  she 
knows  by  these  Incidents,  and  particularly 
so  in  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  year  of  the 
Communist  Revolution. 

Exhibit  2 
IProm   the   London   Times.   Sept.    18.    1967) 
Decision    Today    on    Russian    Scientist — 

Recovering    From    Drugs,    Home    OmcE 

Sat 

Note — A  decision  about  the  young  Rus- 
sian scientist.  Dr.  Vladimir  Kachenko,  is  to 
be  made  today,  the  Home  OEBce  said  last 
night.  Britain  has  accused  Russia  of  kid- 
napping him  In  London. 

In  reply  to  a  strong  protest  the  Russian 
Embassy  had  said  earlier  that  physical  force 
was  used  by  British  police  and  Immigration 
officials  against  Dr.  Kachenko,  his  wife,  mem- 
bers of  the  Embassy,  and  the  pilots  of  the 
aircraft  on  which  he  was  Moscow  bound. 

Mr.  Vasev.  the  Russian  Charg6  d'Affalres. 
arrived  In  Glasgow  last  night  on  his  way  to 
meet  Mr.  Oromyko,  the  Russian  Foreign 
Minister,  who  Is  stopping  off  In  Prestwlck 
today  on  his  way  to  the  CTnlted  Nations  In 
New  Tork.  The  trip  to  Scotland  was  planned 
several  days  ago. 

injection  was  given  acaikst  will 

The  House  Office  said  that  the  decision 
would  be  taken  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  Home  Secre- 
tary, In  consultation  with  Mr.  Brown,  For- 
eign Secretary. 

An  official  added:  "All  through  the  day 
Kachenko  has  been  recovering  from  the 
drugs  administered  by  Soviet  Embassy  offi- 
cials. He  has  been  examined  by  doctors  and 
by  an  eminent  psychiatrist. 

"Their  reports  are  being  urgently  for- 
warded to  Ministers  who  will  consider  them 
and,  In  the  morning,  imake  a  decision  about 
what  should  be  done." 

The  exchanges  between  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia followed  the  intervention  on  Saturday  by 
British  Special  Branch  officers  to  prevent  Dr. 
Kachenko  from  leaving  on  board  a  Moscow- 
bound  airliner  at  London  Airport. 

Dr.  Kachenko,  aged  25,  had  been  doing 
postgraduate  research  In  low  temperature 
physics  at  Birmingham  University. 

A  statement  issued  Jointly  by  the  Foreign 
Office  and  Home  Office  yesterday  said  that  the 
Russian  Charg*  d' Affaires  was  asked  to  call  at 
the  Foreign  Office  to  see  Mr.  Peter  Hayman, 
Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State. 

nCBASST   VISIT 

Mr.  Bayman  conveyed  to  Mr.  Vasev  "the 
British  Government's  strong  protest  against 
the  lawleM  and  outrageous  conduct  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  staff  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy In  kidnapping  Dr.  Kachenko  on  the 
Bayswater  Road  and  in  obatructlng  the  Brit- 
ish authorities  at  London  Airport  when  they 
were  engaged  in  their  legitimate  duty". 

The  consequences  of  this  behaviour  by 
Soviet  officials  were  being  considered. 


Last  night  Dr.  Kachenko's  wife  went  to 
the  Russian  Embassy. 

At  11:30  on  Saturday  morning  Dr.  Ka- 
chenko was  seen  by  several  members  of  the 
public  apparently  being  forced  against  his 
will  Into  a  car  owned  by  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy. He   called   for   help. 

At  the  airport  he  said  he  wished  to  speak 
privately  to  the  British  authorities,  and  when 
ihey  escorted  him  from  the  aircraft  Soviet 
officials  tried  to  stop  him  physically. 

He  told  the  British  authorities  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  go  to  Moscow.  He  said  he  had 
been  given  an  Injection  against  his  will  at 
the  So^-let  Embassy.  A  medical  examination 
by  a  British  doctor  later  supported  this. 

Mr.  Vasev's  meeting  at  the  Foreign  Office 
lasted  more  than  an  hour.  Afterwards  he 
said:  'I  have  received  the  British  version  of 
the  incident.  But  I  protested  and  asked  for 
an  immediate  explanation." 

POLICE   criticized 

Police  action  in  boarding  the  aircraft, 
forcefully  removing  Dr.  Kachenko,  and  isolat- 
ing him  from  his  wife  and  from  the  people 
who  could  help  him  and  speak  the  same 
language  was  "a  travesty  of  anything  which 
any  country  should  offer  in  the  way  of 
hospitality". 

As  translated  by  a  Tass  News  Agency  cor- 
respondent, a  Russian  Embassy  statement 
Ui*t  night  said  that  Dr.  Kachenko  travelled 
from  Cambridge  with  his  wife  during  Friday 
night  and  went  straight  to  the  Embassy  at 
5  a.m.  Told  to  come  back  later,  he  returned 
with  her  at  9  a.m.  The  statement  said:  — 

He  spoke  to  Embassy  officials  saying  that  he 
was  very  tired  and  was  thinking  of  cutting 
short  his  time  at  Cambridge.  His  wife  had 
come  to  see  him  at  Cambridge  on  her  annual 
leave,  and  he  thought  about  going  back  to 
Moscow  with  her  before  her  leave  expired. 

He  said  his  programme  at  Birmingham 
University  was  finished  and  he  saw  no  special 
reasons  to  continue  staying  here.  He  was  told 
the  Embassy  would  get  in  touch  with  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Moscow  and  would 
let  him  know  their  decision. 

But  during  the  conversation  at  the  Em- 
bassy he  behaved  rather  strangely.  For  ex- 
ample, he  suddenly  asked  someone  to  conflrm 
that  the  woman  was  his  wife.  BTveryone  was 
astonished,  and  started  asking  his  wife  what 
it  was  all  about.  She  said  that  lately  her 
husband  had  been  In  some  strange  nervous 
condition.  She  did  not  know  the  reasons  for 
this  condition. 

The  only  thing  she  knew  was  that  he  was 
taking  some  medicine  for  his  nerves. 
vnrK  in  ckase 

While  she  was  talking  with  the  people  at 
the  Embassy.  Kachenko  left  the  Embassy 
after  telling  the  man  at  the  door  that  It  was 
not  the  Soviet  Embassy  at  all. 

His  wife  and  some  Embassy  people  ran 
after  him  and  caught  up  with  him  near 
Lancaster  Gate.  They  offered  to  take  him 
back  to  the  Emtiassy  and  got  Into  a  car.  He 
hesitated,  and  then  agreed  to  get  Into  the  car. 

The  statement  added:  — 

When  they  got  back  he  kept  saying  it  was 
not  the  Soviet  Embassy  and  wanted  some- 
one to  confirm  that  it  was.  The  ChargS  d' 
Affaires,  Mr.  Vasev  came  out.  .  .  .  Kachenko 
asked  him  to  conflrm  that  he  was  the  Charge 
d'Affalres  and  asked  him  to  produce  some 
document. 

Eventually,  he  agreed  to  come  inside  the 
Einbassy,  where  he  was  seen  by  the  Embassy 
doctor  and  some  people  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally. Asked  how  he  was  feeling,  he  said 
that  he  was  feeling  very  badly,  but  then  he 
said  he  was  feeling  perfectly  well. 

It  was  decided  he  and  his  wife  should  leave 
London  on  an  aircraft  which  was  leaving  that 
day — in  about  an  hour.  He  agreed,  but  then 
said  he  had  some  difficulties  about  leaving 
keys  of  his  flat  in  Cambridge,  which  he  was 
supposed  to  return.  Eventually  he  agreed  that 
someone  else  should  send  them  by  poet. 


CALL    TO    airport 

The  Etobassy  agreed.  They  telephoned  Aero- 
flot  to  keep  the  plane  until  they  came.  A 
representative  of  Aeroflot  agreed,  and  they 
went  oil  to  the  airport. 

They  passed  through  all  the  formalities 
and  the  plane  was  getting  ready  to  leave  the 
airport  when  tlie  pilot  received  an  order  from 
the  control  tower  to  wait  because  of  some 
technical  reasons. 

At  this  very  moment,  several  cars  drew 
up  to  the  plane.  In  them  were  police  and  im- 
migration officials.  They  entered  the  plane 
and  one  person,  in  civilian  dress,  who  knew 
Kachenko.  pointed  him  out.  A  police  officer 
then  demanded  that  Kachenko  leave  the 
plane  In  order  to  speak  with  representatives 
of  the  authorities. 

According  to  the  statement.  Dr.  Kachenko 
refused,  taut  physical  force  was  u.sed  against 
him,  his  wife,  members  of  the  Embassy  and 
the  pilots. 

Then  Dr.  Kachenko  was  pulled  off  the  air- 
craft. His  wife  was  offered  asylum,  although 
she  did  not  ask  for  it.  She  refused  and  re- 
ttimed    from    the    airport   to   the    Embassy. 

[Prom  the  Dally  Telegraph,  Sept.   18.  1967] 
Soviet    Official.s   Face    Expulsion— Brttain 

Condemns  Kidnap  Plot — Decision  Today 

ON  Russian  Scientist 

(By  Walter  Farr  and  David  Loshak) 

Britain  Is  considering  expelling  Russian 
Embassy  officials  who  tried  to  kidnap  a 
voung  Russian  physicist  on  Saturday.  This 
was  made  clear  last  night  after  the  Foreign 
Office  sharply  protested  to  the  Soviet  Charge 
d'Affalres.  Mr.  vnadilleu  Vasev.  against  the 
kidnapping  attempt. 

The  Soviet  Embassy  countered  with  a 
statement  attacking  Britain  for  taking  the 
physicist.  Dr.  Vladimir  Tkachenko.  from  a 
Moscow-bound  airliner.  The  Embassy  put 
the  blame  for  "the  consequences  of  these 
antl-humanltarlan  actions"  on  the  British 
authorities. 

Mr.  Vasev  flew  last  night  to  Prestwlck  Air- 
port where  today  he  will  see  his  Foreign 
Minister,  Mr.  Gromyko,  who  Is  en  route  to 
the  United  Nations.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Tkach- 
enko has  been  driven,  under  Home  Office  pro- 
tection to  "a  place  of  safety"  in  southern 
England  where  he  is  under  medical  super- 
vision. 

A  Home  Office  spokesman  said  last  night: 

All  through  the  day  Tkachenko  has  been 
recovering  from  the  drugs  administered  by 
Soviet  Embassy  officials.  He  has  been  exam- 
ined by  doctors  and  by  an  eminent  psychi- 
atrist. 

Their  reports  are  being  urgently  forwarded 
to  Ministers,  who  will  consider  them  and.  In 
the  morning,  make  a  decision  about  what 
should  be  done. 

JOINT   DECISION— TWO    MINISTERS 

The  decision,  he  said,  would  be  taken  by 
"the  Home  Secretary  in  consultation  with 
the  Foreign  Secretary." 

Earlier  at  the  Foreign  Office.  Mr.  Peter 
Hayman,  Assistant  Under-Secretary,  pro- 
tested strongly  at  the  "lawless  and  outra- 
geous" conduct  of  Soviet  Embassy  Staff  in- 
volved in  the  kidnapping  attempt. 

Mr.  Vasev  was  told  that  Britain  could  not 
allow  the  staff  of  a  foreign  Embassy  to  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.  Dr.  Tkachenko, 
it  was  pointed  out,  was  entitled  to  the  full 
protection  of  the  police. 

Mr.  Hayman  also  protested  against  the 
obstructive  tactics  of  the  Russians  at  Heath- 
row airport  after  Dr.  Tkachenko  had  been 
escorted  aboard  the  plane. 

WABNINO    TO   VASEV — "CONSEQUENCES" 
CONSIDERED 

Mr.  Vasev.  who  had  been  summoned  to 
the  Foreign  Office  for  the  hour-long  meeting, 
was  told  'that  the  consequences  of  this  be- 
haviour by  Russian  officials  are  being  con- 
sidered." 
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The  question  of  whether  Dr.  Tkachenko 
will  be  given  asylum  in  Britain  will,  it  was 
stated,  be  decided  when  he  is  fully  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  injection.  His  wife 
flew  to  London  a  week  ago  to  see  him. 

Dr.  Tkachenko  was  seen  in  Bayswater  Road. 
London,  on  Saturday,  not  far  from  the  Rus- 
sian Embassy,  being  dragged  against  his  will 
by  four  men  into  an  Embassy  car,  while  he 
shouted  for  the  police.  He  was  traced  to 
Heathrow  where  he  was  seen  being  escorted 
aboard  a  Moscow-bound  plane. 

TUG    OF   WAR — TUSSLE   ABOARD   PLAIfK 

Immigration  officials  boarded  the  plane, 
which  was  not  allowed  to  leave  until  Dr. 
Tkachenko  had  been  taken  off.  A  tug-of-war 
between  British  and  Russian  officials  devel- 
oped on  the  steps  to  the  plane. 

Dr.  Tkachenko  confirmed  to  the  British 
authorities  that  he  did  not  wish  to  go  to 
Moscow  In  the  plane.  He  said  that  "after 
being  kidnapped  in  the  Bayswater  Road  he 
had  been  taken  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  and 
was  there  given  an  injection  against  his  will. 

His  general  manner  conflxmed  that  he 
was  under  the  Influence  of  some  drug.  Sub- 
sequent medical  examination  by  a  British 
doctor  showed  that  an  injection  had  Indeed 
been  given  and  the  physical  evidence  "in- 
dicated the  use  of  a  drug.' 

It  was  emphasized  in  Whitehall  that  al- 
though expulsions  are  being  considered  it  is 
not  Intended  that  the  Incident  should  be 
allowed  to  cast  a  shadow  over  Anglo-Soviet 
relations  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Brown,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Is  ex- 
pected to  meet  Mr.  Gromyko,  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister,  at  the  United  Nations  this 
week. 

As  a  result  of  information  about  the  kid- 
napping In  the  Bayswater  Road,  the  Chief 
Immigration  Officer  at  Heathrow,  accom- 
panied by  police  officers,  boarded  the  Soviet 
Aeroflot  plane  on  which  Dr.  Tkachenko  was 
about  to  leave  for  Moscow  on  Saturday. 

Dr.  Tkachenko  said  when  they  entered 
the  plane  that  he  wished  to  sj>eak  to  the 
British  authorities  privately.  The  Soviet 
Consul,  who  had  Joined  the  aircraft  at  the 
same  time  as  the  British  authoritiee,  at- 
tempted to  prevent  a  conversation  and  said 
that  the  British  authorities  had  no  right  to 
respond  to  Dr.  Tkachenko's  request. 

The  Consul  said  Dr.  Tkachenko  was  not 
to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  plane. 

When  after  prolonged  attempts  to  resolve 
the  matter  by  discussion  had  failed,  and 
Dr.  Tkachenko  was  being  escorted  from  the 
aircraft.  Soviet  officials  tried  to  obstruct  this 
physically. 

After  leaving  the  plane.  In  the  presence 
of  the  Soviet  Consul  and  Mrs.  Tkachenko, 
Dr.  Tkachenko  repeated  his  request  to  see  the 
British  authorities  alone. 

After  leaving  the  Foreign  Office.  Mr.  Vasev 
said  Dr.  Tkachenko  was  a  very  111  man. 

"He  was  not  drugged.  I  must  most  em- 
phatically deny  this. 

"The  kind  of  illness  he  had  was  mental, 
which  needs  Isolation  and  requires  him  to  be 
with  people  most  close  to  him.  his  wife  and 
parents.  Certainly  treatment  in  these  cases 
Is  better  In  Russia  than  in  a  foreign  country." 

WIFE  LEanr  plane — whereabouts  unknown 

Mr.  Vasev  added  that  Dr.  Tkachenko  '*'as  to 
have  been  taken  to  Russia  by  his  wife.  Mrs, 
Tkachenko  left  the  aircraft  on  Saturday  with 
her  husband  but  her  whereabouts  are  not 
now  known.  She  is  regarded  as  a  free  agent 
by  British  authorities. 

Dr.  Tkachenko  would  probably  have  re- 
turned to  Britain. 

"The  police  action  in  boarding  the  plane, 
forcefully  removing  him.  isolating  him  from 
his  wife  and  from  the  people  who  could  help 
him  and  speak  the  same  language,  under 
his  very  medical  condition,  is.  of  course,  a 
travesty  of  anything  which  any  country 
should  offer  in  ways  of  hospitality." 


BIRMINGHAM  STTTOIES DUE  HOME  NIEXT  MONTH 

Dr.  Vladimir  Tkachenko,  who  is  about  25, 
had  been  at  Birmingham  University  since 
January,  doing  post-graduate  work  in  low- 
temperature  physics,  using  helium  gas.  He 
was  not  due  to  return  to  Russia  until  next 
month. 

He  came  to  Britain  under  a  science  student 
exchange  scheme,  administered  by  Royal  So- 
ciety, which  was  set  up  by  the  current  Anglo- 
Russian  cultural  agreement.  He  was  one  of 
four  scientific  research  workers  exchanged 
in  the  last  academic  year. 

He  was  regarded  as  a  highly  able  student 
but  was  not  engaged  on  any  secret  work. 
Prof.  P.  B.  Moon,  head  of  Birmingham  Uni- 
versity's Department  of  Physics,  said  yester- 
day that  he  was  "a  very  good  physicist  Indeed, 
good  enough  for  the  Russians  to  want  him 
back". 

He  Is  understood  to  have  worked  In  close 
and  friendly  cooperation  with  British  scien- 
tists on  the  highly-specialized  problems  of 
low-temperature  physics. 

Dr.  Tkachenko  was  due  In  Cambridge  in 
the  next  few  days  to  work  in  the  Cavendish 
laboratories.  He  should  have  been  staying 
In  the  Kapitza  Hostel,  which  Is  leased  to 
Churchill  College  by  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

Last  night  Lady  Cockcroft.  wife  of  the  Mas- 
ter of  Churchill  College,  Sir  John  Cockcroft, 
said:  that  Dr.  Tkachenko  had  visited  Cam- 
bridge twice.  "He  was  due  here  shortly  and  he 
had  been  offered  the  hospitality  of  the  col- 
lege. He  was  going  to  read  papers  in  the 
Cavendish." 

Moscow  Conference  Called 
(By  John  Miller) 

Moscow,  Sunday. — Russia's  Foreign  Min- 
istry officials  were  summoned  to  a  conference 
in  Moscow  today  to  discuss  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  in  London  to  kidnap  Dr.  Vladimir 
Tkachenko. 

It  was  understood  that  the  Russians  were 
not  planning  to  wreck  the  whole  range  of 
Anglo-Soviet  cultural  exchanges  for  the  sake 
of  Dr.  Tkachenko.  But  the  student  exchange 
scheme,  which  was  broadened  after  talks  in 
London  this  year,  could  be  Jeopardized. 

A  British  spokesman  said  tliat  45  British 
students  had  arrived  in  Moscow  last  week 
to  study  at  Russian  universities. 

The  Russian  embassy's  statement  that  Dr. 
Tkachenko  was  suffering  from  "mental"  Ill- 
ness Indicated  that  It  believed  he  was  plan- 
ning to  defect.  This  Is  a  traditional  Rus- 
sian way  of  explaining  a  citizen's  intention 
to  defect. 

The  aircraft  from  which  Tk.\chenko  was 
taken  arrived  last  night  at  Moscow's  Inter- 
national Airport  some  four  hours  late. 

"OBVIOUSLY    DRUGGED" BRITONS'    ACCOUNT 

Three  British  businessmen  who  travelled 
to  Moscow  In  the  plane  said  Dr.  Tkachenko 
was  "obvously  drugged"  when  dragged 
aboard  the  plane  an  hour  after  the  plane  was 
due  to  take  off. 

"He  looked  like  a  doped  seaman,"  one 
said. 

"He  was  obviously  drugged,"  said  another. 
"It  stuck  out  like  a  sore  thumb.  He  was 
semi-conscious  with  his  head  lolling  from 
side  to  side.  He  didn't  know  where  the  hell 
he  was." 

Another  businessman  took  up  the  account. 
He  said:  "The  plane's  engines  started.  But 
nothing  happened  and  eventually  they 
stopped. 

"T^'o  British  officials,  followed  later  by  a 
uniformed  policeman,  boarded  the  plane." 

"  'We  want  to  talk  to  this  gentleman  pri- 
vately." "  the  businessman  quoted  the  immi- 
gration official  as  sartng.  "  'If  you  can  clear 
the  plane,  we  will  talk  to  him  on  the  plane.' 

"The  lad  leapt  up.  trying  to  get  off  the 
plane.  The  senior  Russian  official  pushed  him 
back  into  his  seat  and  said  they  would  not 
clear  the  plane. 


TALK   WriH   ENVOY RUSSIANS   ADAMANT 

"Then  the  Russian  officials  asked  to  talk 
to  the  Russian  Ambassador  In  London.  Two 
Russian  officials  went  to  the  telephone,  re- 
turned and  remained  adamant." 

The  biislnessman  quoted  the  immigration 
official  as  saying: 

"This  plane  will  not  leave  until  we  get 
him  off." 

"But  this  is  a  Russian  airplane,"  the  Soviet 
official  reportedly  said. 

"And  this  is  a  British  airport,"  the  Immi- 
gration official  replied. 

"What  if  we  refuse  to  obey?"  the  Russian 
reportedly  asked. 

"We  will  enforce  this  with  violence  if  nec- 
essary," the  British  official  said. 

The  Russians  scoffed  at  this  and  pointed 
out  that  if  there  was  violence.  It  would  go 
badly  for  the  British  as  80  per  cent  of  the 
passengers  were  Russian  and  20  per  cent  were 
British. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgiiila.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  ANTIBALLISTIC 
MISSILE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  for  several 
years  have  urged  the  construction  of  an 
antiballistic  missile  system  for  defense 
of  the  United  States,  I  welcome  yester- 
day s  annoimcement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  construction  of  such  a  sys- 
tem would  begin  this  year. 

Tills  represents  the  first  peek  of  the 
administration  from  behind  the  blinders 
that  they  have  been  wearing.  I  hope  that 
some  day  S(X)n  Secretary  McNamara  will 
take  off  his  blinders  and  take  a  good  hard 
look  at  what  is  happening  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

This  commitment  to  proceed  is  a  posi- 
tive step  forward  and  it  is  a  welcome 
change  from  the  previous  policy  of  the 
administration.  However,  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  program  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  described  is  not  all  that 
should  be  done  or  could  be  done. 

Most  of  the  people  do  not  imderstand 
the  problems  involved  In  trying  to  avert 
a  nuclear  war.  They  assume  that  Amer- 
ica is  strong  enough  to  deter  any  coim- 
try  from  making  that  kind  of  attack,  but 
the  development  of  the  nuclear  bomb  in 
Commmiist  China  and  the  deploj-ment 
of  the  Soviet  ABM  system  means  that 
we  will  have  to  do  far  more  than  has 
been  planned  to  protect  the  American 
people  against  a  surprise  attack. 

In  this  regard  I  take  issue  with  one  of 
the  basic  principles  of  the  announced 
U.S.  ABM  deployment.  It  is.  according 
to  Secretary  McNamara,  a  "thin"  mis- 
sile defense  system  that  is  "Chinese- 
oriented,"  and  not  the  more  extensive 
Soviet-oriented  system  that  has  been 
supported  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
In  my  opinion  the  real  threat  still  re- 
mains unth  the  Soviet  Union.  Further, 
the  system  proposed  yesterday  by  Sec- 
retary McNamara  is  almost  "too  little 
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and  too  late. "  It  will  protect  some  of  our 
missile  sites,  but  it  will  not  protect  the 
American  people.  Instead  of  defending 
against  the  more  serious  threat  it  de- 
fends against  a  lesser  danger. 

The  reason  for  this  unexpected  atten- 
tion of  the  administration  to  the  threat 
of  a  Chinese  missile  attack  was  explained 
by  Vice  President  Humphrey  last  night. 

In  a  televised  statement  that  appeared 
on  the  Huntley-Brlnkley  program,  the 
Vice  President  said  he  firmly  believed 
that  a  portion  of  the  Soviet  ABM  sys- 
tem was  constructed  for  defense  against 
Communist  China.  He  added  that  China 
was  a  reckless  potential  nuclear  power, 
and  a  threat  to  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States. 

That  may  be  true,  but  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  the  major  part  of  the  So- 
viet ABM  defense  cuts  across  the 
"threat  corridor"  of  land-based  missiles 
launched  from  the  United  States  over 
the  North  Pole  or  from  Polaris  subma- 
rines in  the  North  Atlantic.  This  fact 
was  discussed  in  depth  In  an  article  by 
Richard  J.  Whalen.  entitled  "The  Shift- 
ing Equation  of  Nuclear  E>efense," 
which  appeared  in  the  June  1967  issue 
of  Fortune.  He  stated  that  the  Soviet 
ABM  installations  at  Moscow  and  the 
several  hundred  mile  Installation  known 
as  the  Tallinin  Line  face  the  northwest. 

Whalen  said : 

It  13  the  unanimous  Judgment  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  the  TaUlnln  Lln« 
Is  an  anti-missile  system. 

We  have,  therefore,  creditable  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviet  Union  has  already 
deployed  a  U.S. -oriented  ABM  defense. 
In  the  face  of  this  Information,  I  fall 
to  see  how  the  administration  can  take 
the  position  that  we  do  not  now  need 
a  Soviet-oriented  ABM  defense  of  our 
own.  How  can  the  Vice  President  say. 
ashedldlastrUght: 

We  are  also  seeking  to  work  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  a  basis  of  responslblilty 
and  respect  for  their  power  and  they  for  ours 
by  saying,  "Look,  why  waste  billions  and 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  in  a  contest 
over  an  antl-balllstlc  missile  system  which 
cannot  guarantee  you  with  the  protection 
that  It  seems  to  on  first  glance. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Soviet  missiles 
are  aimed  at  our  cities.  The  Washington 
Past  issue  of  September  3,  1967,  carried 
a  report  from  Moscow  in  which  Soviet 
Marshal  Nikolai  Krylov  warned  the 
United  States  of  this  fact.  The  Soviet 
missile  chief  said  that  populated  admin- 
istrative centers  were  considered  targets 
equally  as  valid  as  military  installations 
and  Industrial  objects. 

With  this  clear  warning,  with  the  best 
military  judgment  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  only  closing  the  of- 
fensive missile  race,  but  also  ahead  of  us 
in  deploying  the  ABM,  I  believe  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Johnson 
administration  are  the  victims  of  fal- 
lacious reasoning.  As  early  as  April  1963, 
I  warned  the  Senate  that  Russia  had  an 
operational  ABM  system,  and  I  urged  im- 
mediate construction  of  an  ABM  system 
for  our  defense.  The  problem  has  not 
gone  away.  It  cannot  be  rationalized  out 
of  existence. 

While  I  am  pleased  to  see  a  change  of 


heart  in  the  administration's  stand  on 
this  vital  issue  of  missile  defense,  the 
proposed  system  is  not  enough.  I  will  con- 
tinue my  fight  to  make  the  administra- 
tion take  its  head  out  of  the  sand  and 
give  the  country  the  ABM  defense  that  it 
deserves. 

VISIT     TO     VIETNAM     BY     HARRY 
ASHMORE  AND  WILLIAM  BAGGS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mi'.  President.  I  think 
it  is  most  unfortunate  that  a  public  dis- 
pute has  arisen,  growing  out  of  the  visit 
made  by  Mr.  Harry  Ashmore  and  Mr. 
Williams  Baggs  to  Hanoi.  In  my  opinion, 
the  Department  of  State,  true  to  Its 
statements,  attempted  to  explore  every 
means  of  bringing  the  South  Vietnam 
dispute  to  the  negotiating  table.  It  went 
out  of  its  way  in  collaborating  with  Mr. 
Ashmore  and  Mr.  Baggs  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  be  able  to  produce  advances 
toward  bringing  an  end  to  the  South 
Vietnam  war.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  while  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  present  administration  at- 
tempted to  utilize  the  services  of  these 
two  men,  it  would  have  been  completely 
wrong  to  abdicate  to  them  the  per- 
formance of  the  principal  responsibility, 
which  lay  with  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

These  two  men  expected,  obviously,  by 
what  has  recently  been  said,  that  the 
President  should  have  gone  into  the 
background  and  allowed  ihem  to  be  the 
negotiators  of  peace,  which  all  our  citi- 
zens and  public  ofiBcials  are  praying  for. 
They  arrogated  to  themselves  a  power 
and  an  efficiency  which  are  completely 
unjustified.  They  derogated,  by  the  state- 
ment which  was  recently  made,  the  duty 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  President. 

If  any  mistake  was  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration, it  was  in  giving  to  these  two 
men  a  credit  completely  beyond  that  to 
which  they  were  entitled. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  Issued  by  the 
Department  of  State  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   bt    the    Department    of   State. 
September    18,    1967 

We  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries  con- 
cerning news  stories  published  today,  based 
on  an  article  by  Mr,  Harry  Ashmore  In  a  pub- 
lication of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions  (CSDI). 

The  facts  concerning  the  Department's 
contacts  with  Messrs.  Ashmore  and  Baggs  are 
as  follows : 

1.  During  the  summer  of  1966,  Mr  William 
Baggs  to'.d  the  Department  that  CDSI  was 
planning  a  major  conference  In  May  of  1967 
in  Geneva,  to  follow  up  on  the  first  Pacem 
In  Ten  is  meeting  held  in  New  York  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1965.  Mr.  Baggs  disclosed  to  us  ef- 
forts that  the  Center  was  making  to  invite 
North  Vlet-Nam  to  attend,  and  the  Depart- 
ment responded  sympathtlcally  to  the  idea 
of  the  Conference  and  to  these  efforts.  These 
initial  contacts  were  with  Mr.  George  Ball 
and  Mr.  William  Bundy.  The  President  and 
Secretary  Rusk  were  Informed,  and  Mr.  Ball 
was  directed  to  handle  contacts  with  Mr. 
Baggs  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

2.  In  mid-November  and  again  in  early 
December,  Mr.  Baggs  was  Joined  by  Mr.  Ash- 


more in  calls  at  the  Department.  In  these 
calls,  the  progress  of  the  conference  plans 
was  reviewed,  and  the  two  visitors  indicated 
that  they  had  a  tentative  invitation  to  go  to 
Hanoi,  w'lth  Mr.  Luis  Qutntanilla  of  Mexico. 
Messrs.  Baggs  and  Ashmore  also  suggested 
that,  if  they  were  able  to  visit  Hanoi,  they 
might  be  able  to  conduct  useful  explorations 
of  North  Vietnamese  views  towards  peace. 
Mr.  George  Ball  having  then  left  the  Depart- 
ment, the  primary  responsibility  for  these 
conversations  passed  to  his  successor,  Mr. 
Katzenbach.  who  kept  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  Iniormed  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

In  these  conversations.  Department  rep- 
resentatives accepted  the  Baggs/Ashmore 
suggestion  and  undertook  to  cooperate  fully. 
Accordingly,  the  f>06ltlon  of  the  United 
States  Government  on  key  Issues  relating  to 
peace  was  discussed  at  some  length,  so  that 
Baggs  and  Ashmore  could  represent  It  ac- 
curately in  Hanoi. 

3.  On  December  23.  Baggs  visited  the  De- 
partment Just  prior  to  the  departure  of  the 
three-man  group  on  December  28.  At  that 
meeting,  the  basic  understanding  of  the 
United  States  Government  position  was  re- 
affirmed, and  it  was  further  agreed  that  Baggs 
and  Ashmore  would  report  confidentially 
what  they  were  able  to  pick  up  In  Hanoi. 

4.  Messrs.  Baggs  and  Ashmore  visited 
Hanoi  from  January  6  to  January  14.  They 
then  returned  to  the  US  and  on  January  18 
dictated  for  the  Department  a  full  and  con- 
fidential account  of  their  conversations.  This 
covered  in  particular  a  conversation  with 
President  Ho  on  January  12,  In  this  conver- 
sation. Ho  had  insisted  that  there  could  be 
no  talks  between  the  US  and  H.anol  unless 
the  bombing  were  stopped,  and  unless  also 
the  US  stopped  all  reinforcements  during  the 
period  of  the  talks.  Ho  was  reported  to  be 
adamant  against  any  reciprocal  military  re- 
straint by  North  Vietnam  The  record  does 
not  show  that  he  solicited  any  USG  response 
to  these  remarks. 

5.  Concurrently,  prior  to  January  18,  on 
US  Initiative  and  without  any  connection 
to  the  Baggs/Ashmore  actions.  US  Govern- 
ment representatives  had  established  a  direct 
channel  for  communication  with  North  Viet- 
namese representatives  In  Moscow.  With  the 
apparent  agreement  of  both  sides,  this  chan- 
nel was  being  kept  wholly  confidential,  and 
was  therefore  not  revealed  to  Messrs.  Baggj 
and  Ashmore  In  their  discussions  at  the  De- 
partment. It  Is,  of  course,  fund.%mental  to 
the  USG  dealing  with  Messrs,  Baggs  and  Ash- 
more that  there  existed  at  the  time  this 
direct  and  secret  channel.  Exchanges  through 
this  direct  channel  continued  tlirough  Jan- 
uary and  early  Febrtiary  and  culminated  In 
President  Johnson's  letter  to  President  Ho 
of  February  8  (mistakenly  stated  by  Mr.  Ash- 
more as  February  2 ) .  As  has  been  stated  by 
representatives  of  the  Department,  a  wide 
variety  of  proposals  was  put  before  Hanoi 
!n  these  Moscow  contacts,  without  at  any 
time  producing  any  useful  response. 

6.  Toward  the  end  of  Jiinuary,  Messr.'. 
Baggs  and  Ashmore  returned  to  Washing- 
ton and  expressed  to  the  Department  the 
strong  hope  that  they  could  be  given  a  mes- 
sage for  transmission  to  Hanoi.  The  Depart- 
ment decided  that  while  the  direct  channel 
in  Moscow  was  crucial  and  must  at  all  costs 
be  preserved,  it  would  be  useful  to  send  a 
more  general  mes.sace  throuf^h  Messrs.  Baggs 
and  Ashmore,  which  would  be  consistent 
with  the  important  messages  being  ex- 
changed in  Moscow.  In  view  of  tills  channel 
(of  which  Baggs-.^shmore  were  unaware! 
there  was  some  question  as  to  the  further 
utility  of  detailed  informal  communications. 
It  seemed  clear  from  the  account  given  by 
Messrs.  Baggs  and  Ashmore  that  their  chan- 
nel of  communication  had  been  established 
with  the  primary  purpose  of  exchanges  con- 
cerning North  Vietnamese  attendance  at  the 
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May  conference.  Nevertheless,  Baggs  and 
Ashmore  said  they  could  send  any  messages 
for  Hanoi  through  the  regular  mail  to  a 
North  Vietnamese  representative  in  Phnom 
Penh,  who  In  turn  would  relay  it  to  a  North 
Vietnamese  official  who  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal contact  of  Messrs.  Baggs  luid  Ashmore 
m  Hanoi.  Accordingly,  the  letter  now  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Ashmore  was  worked  out  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Department,  and 
authorized  to  be  sent  on  February  5.  We  were 
subsequently  informed  by  Mr.  Ashmore  that 
this  letter  reached  Phnom  Penh  on  Febru- 
ary 15. 

7.  No  useful  purpose  could  be  served  by 
giving  fiuther  details  on  what  took  place  in 
the  Moscow  channel.  We  can  say.  however, 
that  on  February  7.  while  that  channel  was 
still  open  and  in  operation,  separate  dis- 
cussions were  Initiated  In  London  between 
Prime  Minister  Wilson  and  Premier  Kosygin 
of  the  USSR.  The  combined  reading  of  the 
Moscow  channel  and  of  these  discussions  led 
to  the  dispatch  on  February  8  of  President 
Johnson's  letter  to  President  Ho.  This  letter 
was  of  course  published  unilaterally  by 
Hanoi  on  March  21,  and  Is  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic record.  It  rested  on.  and  was  of  course 
read  by  Hanoi  in  relation  to.  the  various  pro- 
posals that  had  been  conveyed  in  the  Moscow 
channel.  There  was  no  change  of  basic  peti- 
tion whatever  between  February  5  and  Febru- 
ary 8,  but  President  Johnson's  letter  did  in- 
clude a  specific  action  proposal  that  speaks 
for  Itself,  as  does  the  t-one  of  ills  commu- 
nication. 

8.  As  already  noted,  Hanoi  had  not  re- 
sponded in  any  useful  way  to  the  variety  of 
suggestions  conveyed  in  the  Moscow  channel. 
Its  sole  and  apparently  final  response  was  re- 
flected on  Pebruarv  13,  In  a  letter  by  Presi- 
dent Ho  to  Pope  Paul  VI.  This  letter,  in  the 
words  of  one  press  account  today,  "coupled 
an  unconditional  end  to  the  bombing  with 
the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  and  the 
recognition  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front."  On  February  15,  President  Ho  repUed 
formally  to  the  President  in  similar  terms. 
At  the  same  time.  Hanoi  broke  off  the  Mos- 
cow chaiuiel. 

9.  Hanoi's  attitude  remained  negative 
throughout  The  Baggs/Ashmore  efforts  were 
necessarily  handled  by  the  Department  with 
an  eye  to  the  direct  and  then-confidential 
channel  that  existed  concurrently  to  Hanoi. 
The  latter  appeared  to  be  by  far  the  more 
reliable  and  secure  method  of  ascertaining 
Hanoi's  views. 

10  Finally,  we  note  with  regret  that  Mr. 
Ashmore  Is  apixirently  Ignorant  of  the  sub- 
sequently published  report  of  the  Moscow 
contacts,  and  of  their  confirmation  by  De- 
partment representatives.  We  note  with  still 
greater  regret  that  at  no  time  since  has  he 
consulted  with  the  Department  In  order  to 
attempt  to  understand  the  interrelationship 
that  necessarily  obtained  between  the 
Moscow  channel  and  his  own  efforts.  As  this 
case  shews,  the  Administration  has  been 
prepared  at  all  times  to  cooperate  with 
private  individuals  who  may  be  in  contact 
with  Hanoi  In  any  way.  and  who  are  pre- 
pared to  act  responsibly  and  discreetly. 
This  policy  continues,  although  It  seems 
clear  th.it  the  present  disclosure  will  not 
reassiue  Hanoi  that  such  private  contacts 
will  be  "Kept  secret. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Mc- 
I.vTYRE  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  TO  12TH  MEETING 
OF  CONSULTATION  OF  MINISTERS 
OF    FOREIGN    AFFAIRS,    ORGANI- 
ZATION OF  AMERICAN  STATES 
The   VICE    PRESIDENT.   The    Chair 
wishes  to  announce  the  appointment  of 
Senators    W.^YNE    Morse    and    Bourke 
HicKENLOOPER  as  representatives  to  the 
12th  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  the  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Member 
Nations  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  be  held  in  Washington.  DC. 
September    22    through    September    24, 
1967,  

ADJOURNDvIENT  TO  11  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 
September  20,  1967,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


granted  wisdom  and  be  sustained  by  a 
living  faith  which  will  enable  them  to 
carry  on  in  confidence. 

May  Thy  wisdom  cause  us  to  recognize 
what  Thou  hast  done  for  us  in  the  past, 
may  there  be  thanksgiving  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  may  it  prompt  us  to  walk  in 
Thy  precepts  as  we  face  the  future. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  our  Redeemer, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  19  (legislative  day  of 
September  18).  1967: 

International   Atomic   Enerct   Agency 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  of  California,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  nth  session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate repre.'^entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  11th  session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency. 

Verne  B.  Lewis,  of  Maryland. 

Herman  Pollack,  of  Maryland. 

James  T.  Ramey,  of  Illinois. 

Henry  DeWolf  Smyth,  of  New  Jersey. 

Gerald  F.  Tape,  of  Maryland. 
In  the  Navy 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
Rear  Adm.  Noel  A.  M.  Gayler,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  deternained  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contemplation 
of  said  section,  I  nominate  him  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuESD.xY,  Sei^ember  19,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Myron  K.  Guiler,  pas- 
tor of  the  Marietta  Bibic  Center  Church, 
Marietta,  Ohio,  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

Proverbs  14:  34:  Righteousness  exalt- 
eth  a  nation;  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people. 

Eternal  God,  we  approach  Thy  throne 
of  grace  through  the  person  and  upon 
the  merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Our  hearts  are  grateful  that  Thou  hast 
extended  to  us  this  privilege  of  making 
our  requests  known  unto  Thee. 

In  these  days  of  struggle  with  the 
adversary  may  our  President,  our  Speak- 
er,  and  the  Members  of  Congress  be 


SOUTHEAST   ASIA   TRIP 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
turned to  Washington  late  last  week 
following  at  2-week  tour  of  Southeast 

A  C JQ 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Wolff]  and  I  went  first  to  Vietnam  to 
observe  the  September  3  elections,  and 
subsequently  visited  Thailand.  Laos, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Japan. 

Representative  Wolff  continued  on 
to  the  PhiUppines  and  to  Taiwan  while 
I  returned  here.  When  he  returns,  we 
will  make  a  full  report  to  the  House. 

But  in  the  interim— in  the  thought 
that  some  Members  would  be  inter- 
ested  I  will  insert  in  the  Congressional 

Record  over  the  next  several  days  a 
series  of  nine  articles  on  our  trip  I 
cabled  home  to  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News.  

DETROIT       POLICE       DEP.\RTMENT 
HAS  TO  DEAL  THROUGH  NATION- 
AL  RIFLE    ASSOCIATION 
Mr,    JACOBS,    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  re- 
ported this  morning  that  since  the  De- 
troit Police  Department  is  not  allowed 
to  fill  its  needs  by  obtaining  certain 
surplus  Defense  Department  equipment, 
the  police  are  getting  it  from  a  higher 
authoi-itv  with  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment can  deal— the  National  Rifle 
Association.  Make  your  own  jokes. 


SUPPORT  OUR  COMMANDER  IN 
CHIEF  AND  THE  MEN  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Preeident 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is  our  Commander 
In  Chief  while  our  men  are  fighting  Com- 
mimist  aggrreaslon  In  South  Vietnam.  The 
qiiestdon  of  our  involvement  In  this  war 
is  no  longer  debatable.  We  are  fighting 
ruthless  terror  and  stark  aggression.  We 
were  committed  and  Involved  before 
President  Johnson  became  Commander 
in  Chief.  Our  word  was  given  years  ago. 
The  line  was  drawn  at  the  17th  parallel. 
We  are  in  South  Vietnam  fighting  aggres- 
sion to  honor  that  commitment  and  keep 
our  word.  I  fervently  hope  the  United 
States  will  always  keep  its  word  and 
maintain  our  honor  and  national  in- 
tegrity. 

The  President,  as  our  Commander,  and 
our  fighting  men  in  the  mud  and  filth 
of  the  Jungles,  need  the  prayers  and  sup- 
port of  the  American  people.  Very 
frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  opposed  Ameri- 
can entrance  into  World  War  n.  I  spoke 
against  American  commitments  to  Eng- 
land which  might  lead  to  American  in- 
volvement In  that  war.  But  after  enemy 
bombs  fell  on  our  men  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
I  volunteered  and  served  with  six  broth- 
ers all  over  the  world  to  keep  the  tide 
of  war  away  from  the  shores  of  our 
homeland.  That  war  was  won  and  we 
brought  the  boys  home.  The  Congress- 
man from  my  own  congressional  district 
voted  with  49  other  Members  of  the 
House  against  World  War  I  in  April 
1917;  but  when  the  Congress  voted  for 
a  declaration  of  war  and  our  young  men 
were  fighting  In  the  trenches  and  mud  of 
West  Europe,  these  men  who  opposed 
the  war  supported  the  war  effort  and 
brought  the  boys  home. 

The  late  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg 
of  Michigan  espoused  with  every  ounce 
of  his  great  energy  the  cause  of  Isola- 
tionism, but  after  Pearl  Harbor,  he  de- 
voted his  great  talents  to  winning  the 
war.  bringing  the  boys  home,  and  se- 
curing the  peace.  He  supported  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  efforts  to  win  that 
war.  We  can  do  no  less  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  oppose  our 
policy  in  South  Vietnam  are  prolonging 
the  war.  They  are  encouraging  the  en- 
emy to  fight  harder;  they  are  telling  him 
to  stay  away  from  the  peace  table. 
Where  would  these  modem  day  Isola- 
tionists make  a  stand  against  sinister  ag- 
gression? Would  they  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam  and  fight  on  a  second  line 
in  the  Pacific?  Would  they  fight  in  the 
Philippines?  Would  they  fight  In  Alaska 
or  would  they  withdraw  to  the  Rockies? 
Would  they  wait  until  bombs  and  war 
came  to  the  Ozarks?  Would  they  fight 
anywhere  for  freedom?  Now  Is  the  time 
for  every  American  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  our  men  fighting  valiantly  and  gal- 
lantly in  South  Vietnam.  Our  President 
and  our  men  need  the  loyal  support  of 
every  American.  We  should  support  the 
boys  and  bring  them  home  rather  than 
argue  and  debate  involvement,  which  is 
no  longer  debatable. 

The  President  is  our  Commander.  He 
Is  at  the  helm  guiding  the  ship  of  state 
through  treacherous  waters.  I  have  five 
children  on  that  ship  of  state  with  the 
President  at  the  helm.  I  am  not  going 
to  throw  sand  or  sugar  in  the  gas  tank. 
We  want  to  cross  safety  to  the  other 


side.  I  am  not  going  to  do  or  say  any- 
thing against  the  President  of  the 
United  States  which  will  help  the  Com- 
munist enemy.  I  am  not  going  to  do  or 
say  anything  about  the  Commander  or 
our  commitments  which  will  jeopardize 
the  lives  and  future  of  our  children  and 
grandchildren.  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
his  critics  who  prolonged  the  war. 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman  were  bitterly  at- 
tacked and  assailed.  In  this  Vietnam 
struggle  when  everyone  should  be  aware 
of  the  terrible  consequences  of  disunity 
let  us  unite  behind  President  Johnson, 
support  the  men  in  Vietnam,  win  the 
war.  and  bring  a  maximum  number  of 
the  boys  home. 


CRITICLSM  AND  WAR  GO  HAND  IN 
HAND 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  criticism  and 
war  always  go  hand  in  hand.  We  re- 
member the  opposition  President  Tru- 
man endured  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict. We  recaU  what  the  isolationists 
said  about  President  Roosevelt  prior  to 
our  entry  Into  World  War  n.  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  plagued  by  opposition  from 
many  groups  before  we  became  Involved 
in  World  War  I.  And  to  go  back  even 
further:  there  w£is  a  convention  of  New 
England  States  opposing  the  War  of 
1812,  which  seriously  considered  the  pos- 
sibility of  seceding  from  the  Union. 

Our  involvement  in  Vietnam  has  like- 
wise evoked  extensive  criticism.  No 
American  likes  the  idea  of  sending  our 
Nation's  youth  off  to  battle  on  foreign 
shores.  But  no  one  has  offered  a  feasible 
alternative  to  American  presence  in 
Vietnam.  The  cause  of  peace  and  liberty 
is  at  stake,  and  America  has  no  choice 
but  to  honor  her  commitments  and  hold 
the  line  against  Communist  aggression 
in  Southeast  Asia. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  BANK  SUPERVISION  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY  TO  SIT  TODAY  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Bank  Supervision  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  today  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MOTHER  OP  GERALD  R.  FORD 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
I  express  the  feeling  of  all  Members  of 
the  House  when  I  say  that  we  &Te  grieved 
to  receive  the  news  that  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Ford,  the  mother  of  our  distinguished 
and  beloved  minority  leader,  passed  away 
last  Sunday.  Only  time  can  heal  the 
trauma  of  such  a  loss.  Yet  the  four  fine 
sons  who  survive  her  may  find  solace  in 
the  knowledge  that  their  mother  lived 
her  life  well  and  fruitfully.  Her  chUdren 
and  grandchildren  unto  many  genera- 
tions to  come  are  heirs  to  the  high  stand- 
ards and  ideals  of  this  wonderful  Chris- 
tian lady.  The  minority  leader  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  had  the  love,  guid- 
ance, and  support  of  such  a  mother.  He 
is  a  credit  to  her  and  was  no  doubt  a 
source  of  pride  and  satisfaction  in  her 
lifetime. 

Mrs.  Ford's  dedication  reached  beyond 
the  limits  of  her  own  family  and  circle. 
She  was  a  devoted  and  tireless  worker 
in  almost  every  civic  and  philanthropic 
undertaking  in  her  community.  She  was 
one  of  the  most  faithful  workers  in  her 
church.  By  her  example  and  her  industry 
she  contributed  immeasurably  to  all  who 
came  within  her  sphere  of  influence. 
Such  women  add  joy  to  the  lives  of  all 
around  them. 

We  express  our  deepest  and  most 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  and 
to  all  the  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  I 
speak  for  every  Member  on  this  body 
when  I  express  appreciation  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  what  has  just  been  said 
concerning  the  death  of  the  mother  of 
our  great  minority  leader,  Gerry  Ford. 
Mrs.  Ford's  death  came  as  a  shock  to  the 
family  and  all  of  us. 

The  untimely  death  of  this  wonderful 
wife  and  mother,  whose  family  was  so 
very  closely  tied  to  her  every  minute  of 
every  day.  Her  passing  leaves  a  void  in 
the  family  circle  as  an  imexpected  death 
always  does. 

All  of  us  join  in  wishing  for  Divine 
blessings  on  the  Ford  family  and  may 
they  be  able  with  strength  from  Him 
above,  to  face  at  this  particular  time  the 
immense  sorrow  that  is  theirs. 

Our  deep  expressions  of  sympathy  goes 
forth  to  each  and  every  member  of  the 
family. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  Member  of  the  House  who  is  more 
deeply  respected  than  my  good  friend, 
Gerry  Ford,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  of  this  great  body.  Each  and  every 
one  of  us  entertains  for  him  and  his 
brothers  our  profound  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement  in  the  loss  of  their  dear 
mother. 

The  passing  of  Mrs.  Ford  was  unex- 
pected, but  I  know  that  our  dear  friend 
Gerry  Ford  and  his  brothers  will  re- 
ceive great  consolation  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  beautiful  life  she  led. 
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As  the  poet  said: 

It  is  in  the  arms  of  a  woman  that  we 
enter  life:  it  is  In  the  arms  of  a  woman  that 
we  gain  the  courage  and  strength  to  bear  life, 
and  it  is  in  the  arms  of  a  woman  that  we 
Invariably  leave  and  for  the  span  between, 
how  meaningless  It  wouM  be  but  for  her  life. 

Mrs.  Ford  has  always  had  her  loving 
arms  and  thoughts  around  Gerry  Ford 
and  his  brothers  and  loved  ones.  While 
a  great  sorrow  exists,  there  is  a  great 
consolation  in  the  beautiful  life  one 
leads— in  this  case,  the  dear  mother  of 
our  dear  friend,  Gerry  Ford.  I  know  that 
lie  and  his  brothers  will  derive  great 
consolation  in  their  sorrow  from  the 
beautiful  life,  the  wonderful  life  their 
dear  mother  led.  which  was  an  inspira- 
tion for  countless  thousands  of  others  to 
follow. 

The  sorrow  of  Gerry  Ford  is  in  a  sense 
the  sorrow  of  each  and  every  one  of  us 
because  we  entertain  for  him  such  deep 
feelings  of  respect  and  friendship  and 
admiration.  I  join  with  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  whip,  and  I 
know  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  all  my 
colleagues  when  I  express  my  deep  s>Tn- 
pathy  and  our  deep  sjTnpathy  to  Gerry 
Ford  and  to  his  brothers. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made.  I  know  what  a  tre- 
mendous loss  this  is  for  the  minority 
leader. 

To  know  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  is  to  realize  what  a  wonderful 
mother  Mrs.  Ford  must  have  been.  She 
has  given  to  the  State  of  Michigan  and  to 
our  Nation  a  public  servant  of  honesty, 
integrity,  sincerity,  and  Industry.  I  know- 
that  Mrs.  Ford  was  very  proud  of  her 
son,  and  she  is  to  be  commended  for  her 
ability  to  bestow  in  her  son.  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  real  strength  of 
character. 

I  know  she  was  a  fine  lady  and  a  won- 
derful mother  and  wife  to  the  late  father 
of  Congressman  Ford,  and  I  am  sure  she 
will  be  missed  by  her  family  and  her 
many  friends  in  her  home  State. 

Mrs.  Boggs  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
deepest  sympathy  t^  our  friend,  Gerry 
Ford,  on  his  loss. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  saddened  heart  that  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  in  expressing 
sympathy  to  our  esteemed  minority 
leader  over  the  loss  of  his  dear  mother, 
Mrs.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Ford  pave  unstintingly  of  herself 
^  in  sen'ice  to  the  Grand  Rapids  commu- 
nity, and  her  going  is  a  great  loss  to 
Michigan  and  to  the  Nation. 

The  character  of  this  fine  ladj-  is  no- 
where better  reflected  than  in  her  sons, 
all  outstanding  citizens  of  the  great  State 
of  Michigan,  and  to  whom  she  leaves  the 
heritage  of  a  noble  memory. 

Few  experiences  along  life's  pathway 
are  more  painful  than  the  loss  of  a  be- 
loved mother,  but  I  do  hope  that  "Jerry" 
Ford  and  his  brothers  Thomas,  Richard, 
and  James,  along  with  other  members 
of  their  family,  will  find  some  comfort 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  many  who 
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share  in  their  sorrow.  To  them  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  and  heartfelt  con- 
dolences. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Jacobs)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  EXPECTATION  OF  EXCELLENCE 
Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  good 
news  that  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act 
of  1967  is  expected  to  reach  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  our  consideration  later 
this  week. 

I  believe  this  act  can  do  much  toward 
assuring  that  radio  and  television  are 
developed  into  excellent  and  far-reach- 
ing educational  media. 

The  act,  as  reported  by  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, will  continue  the  valuable  pro- 
gram of  the  Educational  Television  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1962,  which  has  just  ex- 
pired. Also,  it  will  expand  the  1962  act's 
provision  of  grants  for  construction  and 
expansion  of  broadcasting  facilities  to 
include  educational  radio. 

For  this,  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act 
will  authorize  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  whole  range  of  instructional  tele- 
vision broadcasting,  including  its  rela- 
tionship to  educational  television. 

One  of  the  most  promising  features  of 
this  bill  is  the  creation  of  a  nonprofit 
corporation  which  will  develop  high  cul- 
tural and  educational  level  radio  and 
television  programing  without  the  need 
of  accepting  the  restrictions  of  commer- 
cial financing.  Most  wisely,  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
has  acted  to  insure  that  this  corporation 
will  also  be  insulated  from  political  or 
governmental  interference  with  its  ex- 
periments and  offerings. 

I  endorse  the  basic  concepts  contained 
in  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 
and  trust  that  it  will  be  passed  in  a  form 
adapted  to  the  proper  advance  of  its 
worthy  objectives. 


on  the  part  of  Russia  or  China  and  a 
\iolation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 

Then,  if  we  consider  intervention  in 
our  hemisphere  wrong  and  a  possible 
cause  of  war,  how  can  wc  justify  our 
presence  in  South  Vietnam,  an  Asian 
countrj-  11.000  miles  away  from  home 
and  near  a  countrj- — China — which  we 
obviously  oppose  and  which  clearly  op- 
poses us?  Are  we  not  fighting  just  the 
tM>e  of  war  the  Communists  would  have 
us  fight — with  a  long  supply  line,  en- 
gaged in  a  bloody  conflict  where  we 
have  be:ome  so  enmeshed  that  extrica- 
tion is  practically  impossible,  and  which 
confhct  is  costing  a  minimum  of  $24 
billion  a  year?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
Castro  and  Che  Guevara  are  asking  for 
two  or  three  more  Vietnams? 


VIETTn'AM 


Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  you 
envision  the  reaction  that  would  occur 
in  the  United  States  if  Russia  or  China 
intervened  in  Mexico  or  in  Central  or 
South  America?  Would  the  people  of  the 
United  States  consider  this  a  warlike  act 


REGULATION  OF  MAXIMUM  RATES 
OF  INTEREST  OR  DIVIDENDS, 
HIGHER  RESERVE  REQUIRE- 
MENTS. AND  OPEN  MARKET 
OPERATIONS   IN  AGENCY  ISSUES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
H.R.  12754,  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authority  for  more  flexible  regulation  c 
maximum  rates  of  Interest  or  dividends, 
higher  reserve  requirements,  and  open 
market  operations  In  agency  Issues,  and 
to  provide  for  a  regular  audit  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
Inp  the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee oh  Banking  and  Currency. 

In  part  of  the  title  of  the  bill  it  says. 
"To  pro\ide  for  a  regular  audit  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  by  the  Comp- 
troller General." 

As  the  bill  was  voted  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  today, 
it  did  not  contain  the  audit  provision. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  we  have  amend- 
ments. I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  which  will  be  offered  in  this 
respect 

The  bill  as  it  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee extends  it  for  1  year  and  removes 
evervthing  about  the  audit — everything 
about  the  audit.  So  it  is  a  straight  bill 
to  extend  for  1  year,  just  like  it  has  been 
for  the  last  year.  The  bill  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Bankinsr  and  Currency. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  two  amendments 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  pro- 
poses to  offer,  one  proposes  to  strike  out 
the  audit  by  the  GAO  and  the  second 
extends  the  authority  for  only  1  year; 
is  that  correct '' 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman wUl  yield  further,  that  is  exactly 
right;  yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  Iry  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
7  of  the  Act  of  September  21.  1966  (80  Stat. 
823),  18  hereby  amended  by  striking  'one- 
year"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "three- 
year". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
make,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
shall  prescribe,  an  audit  for  each  fiscal  year 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  their  branches. 

(b)  In  making  the  audit  required  by  sub- 
section (a),  representatives  of  the  General 
Accounting  OfHce  shall  have  access  to  all 
boolM.  accounts,  financial  records,  reports, 
flies,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  property 
belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  entitles  being 
audited  including  reports  of  examinations  of 
member  banks,  and  they  shall  be  afforded 
full  facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with 
balances  or  securities  held  by  depositaries, 
fiscal  agents,  and  custodians  of  such  entitles. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  at  the 
end  of  six  months  after  the  end  of  the 
year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  practi- 
cable, make  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
results  of  the  audit  required  by  subsection 
(a),  and  he  shall  make  any  special  or  pre- 
liminary reports  he  deems  desirable  for  the 
Information  of  the  Congress.  A  copy  of  each 
report  made  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  In  addition  to  other  matters. 
the  report  shall  Include  such  comments  and 
recommendations  as  the  Comptroller  General 
may  deem  advisable,  Including  recom- 
mendations for  attaining  a  more  economical 
and  efflclent  administration  of  the  entitles 
audited,  and  the  report  shall  specifically 
show  any  program,  financial  transaction,  or 
uniertaklng  observed  In  the  course  of  the 
audit  which,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  has  been  carried  on  without 
authority  of  law. 

(d)  The  Comptroller  General  Is  authorized 
to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants In  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  such  extent  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  audit  required 
by  subsection  (a) . 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MB.    PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Patman:  On 
page  1,  line  5.  strike  out  "three-year"  and 
Insert  "two-year". 

And.  on  page  1,  strike  out  line  6  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  7  on  page  3. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill  as  amended. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  S.  1956.  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  authority  for  more  flexible  reg- 
ulation of  maximum  rates  of  interest  or 
dividends,  higher  reserve  requirements, 
and  open  market  operations  in  agency 
issues. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The   Clerk   read   the   Senate   bill,   as 

follows : 

S.   1956 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  7  of 
the  Act  of  September  21.  1966  (80  Stat.  823) 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  "one-year" 
and   Inserting   In   lieu   thereof   "three-year". 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofifer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patman:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1956 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H  R.   12754    as  passed,  as  follows: 

"That  section  7  of  the  Act  of  September 
21.  1966  (80  Stat.  823),  Is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  'one-yenr'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'two-year'." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 

a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patman:  In  the 
title  of  S.  1956  strike  out  "two  years"  and 
Insert  "one  year". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
"To  extend  for  one  year  the  authority 
for  more  flexible  regulation  of  maximum 
rates  of  interest  and  dividends,  higher 
reserve  requirements,  and  open  market 
operations  In  agency  Issues." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  12754)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Pilvate  Calendar. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  260) 

Adams  Fountain  Rallsback 

Asplnall  Frellnghuysen  Rarlck 

Blackburn  Gajmatz  Resnlck 

Blatnlk  Gude  Rlegle 

Brinkley  Halleck  Roush 

Brock  Hansen,  Wash.  Roybal 

Broomfleld  Hays  Scheuer 

Bush  Hubert  Stelger.  Wis. 

Casey  Herlong  Stephens 

Celler  HoUand  Teague.  Tex. 

Conyers  Karth  Tenzer 

Daddarlo  Long.  La.  Thompson,  N.J. 

Dlggs  McClure  Tunney 

XXilskl  MallUard  Utt 

Evlns.  Tenn.  Multer  Vlgorlto 

Pascell  Murphy.  NY.  Willis 

Feighan  Pepper  Wolff 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Puclnskl  Wyatt 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  378 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 

a  quorum. 
By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 


E  F.  FORT,  CORA  LEE  FORT  COR- 
BETT,  AND  W.  R.  FORT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2661) 
for  the  relief  of  E.  F.  Fort,  Cora  Lee 
Fort  Corbett,  and  W.  R.  Fort. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  INGE  HEMMERSBACH  HILTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6096 . 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Inge  Hemmersbach 
Hilton. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLARA  B.  HYSSONG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  1655» 
for  the  relief  of  Clara  B.  Hyssong. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.   1655 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Clara 
B.  Hvssong  of  Winchester.  Virginia.  Is  re- 
lieved of  liability  to  the  United  States  in  the 
amount  of  $3,578.40,  representing  the 
amount  of  sums  paid  to  her  during  the  pe- 
riod January  1957  through  November  1962 
as  widow's  benefits  under  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  In  violation  of  certain  provi- 
sions of  such  title  (relating  to  income  limi- 
tation) which  were  applicable  to  her.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated!  to  the  said  Clara  B.  Hyssong  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  her.  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  her.  with  respect  to  the  11a- 
bilitv  to  the  United  States  specified  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  section  In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlavsrful.  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  "3.578.40"  and 
Insert  "$1,448.40". 
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On  page  1.  line  5,  after  "representing"  in- 
sert "a  portion  of". 

On  page  2.  lines  10  and  11.  strike  "In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAURITZ  A.  STERNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3865) 
for  the  relief  of  Mauritz  A.  Sterner. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


an(3.  imder  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

COL.  GILMOUR  C.  MacDONALD,  U.S. 
AIR  FORCE   (RETIRED.! 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10932) 
for  the  relief  of  Gilmour  C.  MacDonald, 
colonel.  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  request,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  8091 » 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Wat- 
son, Jr. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 


SETSUKO  WILSON    (NEE 
HIRANAKA ) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  534)  for 
the  relief  of  Setsuko  Wilson  '  nee  Hiran- 
aka>. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIA  KOLOMETROUTSIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7427 1 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Kolometroutsis. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HUBERT  ASHE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4404) 
for  the  relief  of  Hubert  Ashe. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOANNE  MARIE  EVANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5368) 
for  the  relief  of  Joanne  Marie  Evans. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL  and  Mr.  GROSS  objected; 


ELPIDIO    AND   NATIVIDAD    DAMAZO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3727) 
for  the  relief  of  Elpidio  and  Natividad 
Damazo. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARTHA  BLANKENSHIP 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  117)  for 
the  relief  of  Martha  Blankenship. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WIDOW  OF  ALBERT  M.  PEPOON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  477)  for 
the  relief  of  the  widow  of  Albert  M. 
Pepoon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows ; 

S.  477 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat.  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  of  May  29,  1930  (as  in  effect  on  August  31. 
1956).  Albert  M.  Pepoon  shall  be  considered 
to  have  retired  on  August  31.  1956,  pursuant 
to  section  6  of  such  Act,  and  to  have  elected 
at  such  time,  pursuant  to  section  4ib)  of 
such  Act.  to  receive  a  reduced  annuity  and 
an  .annuity  after  death  payable  to  his  widow, 
Loretta  C.  Pepoon. 

Sec.  2.  No  annuity  shall  be  payable  by  rea- 
son of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  any 
period  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  benefits  payable  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  thir(3  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


VIRGILE  POSFAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1884 > 
for  the  relief  of  Virgile  Posfay. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  re- 
quest, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 


MRS.  SOPHIE  MICHALOWSKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5233) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sophie  Michalow- 
ska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 5233 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Coiigress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary'  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
Sophie  Michalowska  of  Baltimore.  Maryland, 
the  sum  of  89,940.31  as  a  gratuity  for  the 
sacrifices  sustained  by  her  as  a  result  of 
having  been  imprisoned  for  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately eight  and  one-half  years  by  the 
Communist  Government  of  Poland  on 
charges  of  espionage  and  treasonable  ac- 
tlvltes  while  employed  In  the  United  States 
Embassy  In  Warsaw,  Poland.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  section  shall 
he  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Sec.  2.  The  period  from  December  6.  1947. 
to  May  1,  1956.  Inclusive,  during  which  Mrs. 
Sophie  Michalowska  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Communist  Government  of  Poland  on 
charges  of  espionage  and  treasonable  ac- 
tlviti'es  while  employed  in  the  United  States 
Embassy  In  Warsaw.  Poland,  shall  be  deter- 
mined to  be  creditable  service  lor  the  pur- 
poses of  subchapter  III  (relating  to  civil 
service  retirement)  of  chapter  83  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  If  she  makes  the  re- 
quired employee  contribution. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
pnd  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the   table. 


SECOND      LIEUTENANT      ALLAN      L. 
SCHOOLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  -H.R.  6325^ 
for  the  relief  of  2d  Lt.  Allan  L.  Schooler. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over   without   prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10655) 
for  the  relief  of  Arthur  Anderson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10655 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withst-inding  any  other  provision  of  law,  If 
application  is  made  by  Arthur  Anderson,  of 
Detroit.  Michigan,  within  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for  any 
benefits  under  title  38,  United  States  Code 
(as  in  effect  on  June  30.  1960).  such  applica- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  filed  on 
June  30.  1960. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  ABRAHAM  RUCHWARGER 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  'H. 
Res.  493)  to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  9326). 
entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Abra- 
ham Ruchwarger,"  to  the  chief  commis- 
sioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to 
.sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  re- 
quest, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice.   

The  8PEAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  H.R.  6418,  PARTNERSHIP 
FOR  HEALTH  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  923 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  923 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hotwe  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6418)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  extend  and  expand  the  authorizations  for 
grants  for  comprehensive  health  planning  and 
services,  to  broaden  and  Improve  the  author- 
ization for  research  and  demonstrations  re- 
lating to  the  delivery  of  health  services,  to 
improve  the  i>erformance  of  clinical  labora- 
tories, and  to  authorize  cooperative  actU-ltle.s 
between  the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
and  community  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee,  and  all  points  of  order  .against  salrl 
bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In 
order  to  consider  without  the  intervention 
of  any  point  of  order  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce now  printed  in  the  bill,  and  such  sub- 
stitute for  the  purpose  of  amendment  shall 
be  considered  under  the  five-minute  rule  as 
an  orlglna]  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
rep>ort  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit  with  or   without  Instructions. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  distln- 
giiished  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latta]  and,  pending  that,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  constime. 


Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  923  pro- 
vides an  open  rule,  waiving  points  of  or- 
der, with  2  hours  of  general  debate  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  6418,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  The 
resolution  further  provides  that  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  the  committee 
substitute  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment.  The  waiver  of  points 
of  order  was  requested  due  to  the  fact 
that  on  page  99,  lines  21  through  24,  and 
on  page  39,  lines  11  through  17,  of  the  bill 
there  is  language  which  provides  for  a 
reappropriation  of  reimbursable  funds. 

The  principal  purposes  of  H.R.  6418 
are  to  extend  and  expand  for  3  additional 
years — until  July  1,  1971 — the  appropria- 
tion authorizations  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  for  formula  and  proj- 
ect grants  for  pubhc  health  services  by 
the  States,  and  for  grants  for  compre- 
hensive health  planning,  and  to  estab- 
lish an  expanded  program  for  research 
into  and  demonstrations  of  new  methods 
of  organization,  delivery,  and  financing 
of  health  services.  The  bill  also  estab- 
lishes a  program  of  aid  for  projects  for 
alterations,  enlargement,  or  remodeling 
of,  and  additions  to.  existing  hospitals 
having  an  average  rate  of  occupancy  ex- 
ceeding reasonable  capacity.  In  addition, 
the  bill  establishes  a  program  for  licens- 
ing clinical  laboratories  which  solicit  or 
receive  specimens  in  interstate  com- 
merce, such  as  skin,  tissue,  blood,  or  any- 
thing upon  which  clinics  perform  tests 
in  interstate  commerce. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  total  expenditure 
of  $950  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  923  in  order  that  H.R. 
6418  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ments just  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
O'Neill!.  The  primary  purpose  of 
H.R.  6418  is  to  extend,  through  fiscal 
year  1971.  the  authorization  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  making  grants 
for  comprehensive  health  planning  and 
services,  and  to  broaden  and  improve  the 
authorization  for  research  and  demon- 
strations relating  to  the  delivery  of 
health  services,  to  improve  the  perform- 
ance of  clinical  lat>oratories,  and  to  au- 
thorize cooperative  activities  between  the 
Public  Health  Ser\ice  hospitals  and  com- 
munity facilities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  believe  it  would  be  well  for  us  today 
to  recall  the  history  of  this  act.  The  Com- 
prehensive Public  Health  Service  Act 
came  into  being  after  President  Johnson 
sent  a  health  and  education  message  to 
Congress  on  March  1,  1966,  wherein  he 
stated : 

I  recommend  to  Congress  a  program  of 
grants  to  enable  States  and  communities  to 
plan  the  better  use  of  manpower  facilities 
and  financial  resources  for  comprehensive 
health  services.  .  .  .  Our  purpose  must  be 
to  help  redirect  and  reform  fragmented  pro- 
grams which  encourage  InefBclency  and  con- 
fusion and  fall  to  meet  the  total  health 
needs  of  our  citizens. 

In  view  of  this  message  and  the  press- 
ing need  to  bring  some  order  to  the  ad- 
ministration  of  programs  designed  to 


help  the  States  and  local  governments 
overcome  their  particular  health  prob- 
lems, the  Congress  enacted  the  Compre- 
hensive Public  Health  Service  Act  on  Oc- 
tober 17  of  last  year.  This  act  was  for  2 
years,  and  will  expire  with  fiscal  year 
1968. 

In  this  legislation,  $125  million  was 
authorized  for  foi-mula  and  special  proj- 
ect grants  to  the  States  and  the  cities  to 
help  meet  their  own  specific  health  needs. 
This  amount  is  increased  by  $15  million 
in  this  bill. 

Since  this  legislation  has  been  in  ef- 
fect, the  committee  has  observed  and 
evaluated  the  results  obtained  through 
the  grant  technique,  found  them  satis- 
factory, and  has  expanded  and  extended 
the  program.  In  so  doing,  they  have 
abandoned  the  system  of  categorical 
grants  which  have  heretofore  dominated 
Federal  assistance  programs,  declaring 
that  it  fragmented  Federal  assistance, 
placed  rigid  restrictions  on  when  and 
how  to  use  such  assistance,  and  stifled 
local  initiative  in  problem  solving  efforts 
by  straightjacketing  them  within  'Wash- 
ington-fixed guidelines.  All  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  in  the  field  of  public 
health  are  consolidated  into  two  pro- 
gram grant  authorizations,  one  for 
formula  grants  for  public  health  serv- 
ices, and  one  for  special  project  grants. 
The  formula  grant  is  the  chief  Federal 
assistance  for  most  State  and  local 
health  programs.  Funds  made  available 
are  distributed  within  a  State  according 
to  its  own  list  of  priorities,  with  but  only 
two  restrictions:  First,  that  at  least  15 
percent  of  each  State's  allotment  must 
be  used  for  mental  health  programs,  and 
second,  at  least  70  percent  of  the  allot- 
ment will  be  used  on  programs  and  not 
on  administration  costs. 

Special  project  grants  are  also  avail- 
able under  the  bill.  These  are  to  be  used 
to  pick  up  the  slack  where  the  public 
health  problems  are  so  massive  that  a 
State's  formula  grant  cannot  solve  the 
problems.  These  are  allocated  on  a 
project-by-project  basis. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  study  into  the 
fields  of  health  services  conducted  by 
HEW.  The  purpose  is  to  attempt  to  find 
ways  of  increasing  eflBciency  in  our  hos- 
pitals, and  among  medical  personnel  to 
help  hold  down  the  rising  costs  of  medi- 
cal care  to  the  public. 

The  bill  also  places  increased  emphasis 
on  coordinated,  statewide  planning  in 
order  to  identify  the  needs  and  resources 
and  to  set  priorities. 

The  authorizations  provided  in  tliis 
bill  total  $950  million.  Major  items  over 
the  3-year  period  are  $307,500,000  for  the 
formula  grants  for  the  States.  $262,500,- 
000  for  special  project  grants,  and  $188 
million  for  research  and  demonstrations 
in  Public  Health  Service  projects. 

The  bill  also  provides  continued  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  schools  of  public  health 
and  the  training  of  nurses. 

It  amends  the  act  in  other  technical 
areas  to  clear  up  conflicts  or  ambiguities. 

The  full  committee  supports  the  bill 
with  the  exception  of  the  Ottinger 
amendment  in  section  12.  which  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  by  a  one  vote 
margin. 

It  is  an  amendment  to  the  Hill-Burton 
Hospital  Construction  Act.  Hlll-Btirton 
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provides  Federal  assistance  to  the  States  could   have    expended    several   millions  October  for  formula  and  specific  grants, 

to  construct  new  hospitals  and  to  mod-  more  from  OEO  funds  for  tliis  purpose  as  There  is  $140  million  in  this  legislation, 

emize  older  hospitals.  over   S250  million   of   its   total   SI, 612.-  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  it  is  up 

Section  12  would  amend  this  act  to  500,000  1967  budget  were  in  unallocated  to  our  States  and  cities  to  ascertain  what 

provide  Federal  funds  directly  to  hos-  funds.   Naturally,   the   question   is   why  then  public  health  need.=  are  under  this 

pitals  on  a  first-come,  first-serve  basis  were  not  more  OEO  funds  allocated  by  legislation  and  to  make  their  applica- 

and  would  subsidize  hospital  sei-vices  as  the  administration  for  this  purpose  dur-  tions  accordingly.  If  some  cities  cannot 

well  as  construction.  It  would  help  only  ing  fiscal  year  1967?  cope  with  their  own  rat  problems— and 

a  few  hospitals  in  the  Nation.  The  Department   of  Labor   has   just  rats  are  local  problems — and  choose  to 

Forty  million  dollars  would  be  pro\1ded  funded    a    rat   control    program    under  put    rat    eradication    ahead    of    other 

for  fiscal  year  1968.  Naturally,  this  is  not  existing  legislation  for  the  District  of  health  problems  in  applying  for  Federal 

a  budgeted  item.  Columbia  in  the  amount  of  5300,000.  This  funds,  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so  under 

As  all  of  our  colleagues  will  atu-ee,  I  money  came  from  its  manpower  develop-  this  act.  I  supported  tliis  comprehensive 

am  sure,  the  Hill-Burton  Act  has  worked  ment  and   training   fuiid.   The  moneys  Public  Health  Act  when  it  passed  last 

well  and  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  in  this  fund  are  disbursed  at  the  direc-  year  and  I  intend  to  support  it  again  to- 

would  not  be  served  by  the  enactment  of  tion  of  the  administration,  and  the  Con-  day. 

any  amendment  which  might  do  it  dam-  giess  appropriated  S390  million  to  it  for  Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 

j^gp  fiscal  year   1967.  "Why  were  not  more  tleman  yield? 

Hence    Mr    Speaker    I  urge  my  col-  manpower    development    and    training  j^r.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

leagues  to  reflect  upon  the  long  range  funds  allocated  by  the  administration  for  from  Iowa. 

effects  of   the   Ottinger  amendment  to  this   purpose   during   fiscal   year    1967?  ^r.  GROSS.  I  wish  to  commend  the 

the  Hill-Burton  Act  before  deciding  to  Certainly  more  of  these  funds  can  be  used  gentleman   for   the   statement   that   he 

support  it  ^0^"  ^^t  control  programs  in  fiscal  year  j^^s  made  with  reference  to  the  so-called 

After  Congress  passed  the  comprehen-  ^968  should  the  administration  desire  to  j.^^  control  bill.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 

sive  public  health  service  act  last  Octo-  ^'^  ^°-  "^^^  House  has  approved  an  ex-  j^^j^  ^ins  been  any  more  successful  than 

ber  17,  several  States  and  cities  applied  Penditure  of  5394  million  for  fiscal  year  j  ^^^^.^  ^een  in  ti-ying  to  find  what  hap- 

for  grants  under  this  legislation  for  rat  1968    for    manpower    development    and  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  $2  million  that  financed 

control.  training.                         ,    u       •             h  '^^^  P^^°t  program  in  Chicago  for  this 

California  applied  for  $500,000.  "^^^    Department     of     Housiiig     ana  pm-pose?  Was  the  gentleman  able  to  get 

Pennsylvania  applied  for  $145,000.  Urban  Development,  the  same  Depart-  ^^^^  information  with  respect  to  what 

South  Carolina  applied  for  $105,000.  ^ent  wherein  the  President  desired  to  ^^^^   expenditure  has  accomplished,   if 

Washington  State  applied  for  $20,000.  start  another  new  program,  has  acknowl-  anything? 

St.  Louis  applied  for  $130,000.  ^dged  that  it  is  authorized  to  expend  ^j.  l^TTA.  I  do  not  know  what  it  has 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  apphed  for  $6,000.  [Y^^\  ^°l.  ^t  control   imaei    tne  new  accomplished,  but  I  can  give  the  gentle- 

I  am  advised  that  New  Jersey   also  Model  Cities  Act,  ana  mat  ii  expects  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^-^^^  ^.^^  authorized  for 

applied,  but  I  do  not  know  the  amount  requests  from  cities  for  tlie  same^  The  ^^              ^^j-^  program.  This  was  under 

requested.  "°"^e  has  already  voted  S225  million  foi  ^^^^  ^^  Economic  Opportunity.  The 

The   Department   stated   some   weeks  jL'^Sf   "i^%^H.n«r^^^^^^^  first  grant  was  for  $2,373,671,  Then  in  fis- 

ago    additional    applications    were    ex-  ^fl  ^^^ .^^Jnf^TlfA.rl^Zld^  ^al  year  1968.  which  just  began  on  July 

pected  under  this  new  legislation  and  as  f^^l.^^L^^X^^^^iZ^^^Atn^f^  1-  ^s  the  gentleman  knows,  the  Office  of 

a  consequence  my  list  is  undoubtedly  not  rnc'mm  ?co"de"?nTor"  mln   SroTecS  Economic  Opportunity  granted  $757,024 

complete.  ^™\!iiH^\i  o^ra-nt  riroif^rt.:   in  tKp  mfln  to  the  Same  city  for  the  same  purpose. 

After  the  administration  sought  to  hft  agment    and    opSSn    of    federally  M^.  GROSS.  Does  that  mean  a  total  of 

a  section  from  its  housing  bill  to  set  up  assisted  low-rent  housing  projects    and  ^^  million  is  in  the  yjigot,  or  how  much 

another   program   to   assist   cities   with  ^g  forth                                                 '  °^   ^^^^^   ^^^  heen  expended?   Does  the 

rat  control,  I  sought  to  ascertain  how  The  Department  of  Health  Education,  gentleman  have  that  information? 

many  departments  of  the  Federal  Gov-  ^j.^^^  Welfare  even  has  a  training  pro-  Mr.  LATTA.  As  I  mentioned,  in  the  fis- 

ernment  were  already  spending  money  gram  in  rat  control  techniques  for  local  ^al  year  1967  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 

for  rat  and  pest  control.  ^^^  state  sanitarians  at  Atlanta,  Ga..  in  portunity  made  an  award  or  grant  of 

I  found  that  nine  different  depart-  addition  to  a  research  center  in  San  $2,373,671.  I  would  assume  that  since 
ments  and  agencies  were  expending  Francisco.  they  came  back  for  more  money,  that 
funds  for  such  purposes.  Here  are  their  Contrarj-  to  what  some  may  have  been  that  money  was  expended  for  that  pur- 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1967:  led  to  believe,  the  Department  of  Agri-  Pose. 

Department  of  Agriculture $649,266  culture  aids  our  cities  in  many  ways  in  Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  t_o  the  gentle- 
Department   of   Health,   Educa-  rodent  control  through  its  county  agents,  man  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  get  any 

tion.  and  Welfare.. 426,927  home  economists,  extension  sen'ice.  pub-  information  from  Mr.  Shriver,  the  Di- 

Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunity..    2,373,671  ijcations,  and  so  forth.  rector  of  the  alleged  poverty  program,  on 

General  Services  Administration.        200. 000  ^5  j  understood  it,  an  amendment  will  this  particular  subject. 

Department  of  commerce 10,380  be  offered  to   this  present  bill  by  the  Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 

Ur'Sln'ilL'veionmeT^  ^^     '"          282  000  gentleman       from       Maryland        I  Mr.  man  on  that  point  that  I  found  it  ex- 

DepStme^t  Of  ■^Tns^:::::::::  um  Z  MathiasI  and  the  gemleman  from  Wis-  ceedingly  difficult  to  get  the  information. 

Department  of  the  Interior                    64.248  consin  iMi'.  ReussI  for  rat  control.  This  but  we  finally  did  get  the  information 

amendment  will  simply  attempt  to  in-  that  I  regard  as  accurate,  and  if  the  gen- 

Expenditures  already  made  m  fiscal  grease  the  moneys  already  provided  for  tleman   would   like,   I  could  recite  the 

year  1968— which  began  July  1:  ^j^  ^j^g  legislation  under  the  grant  pro-  amounts  for  these  9  different  depart- 

Department  of  Labor. $300,000  vision  and  will  not  attempt  to  designate  ments  for  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 

Office  Of  Economic  Opportunity 757,024  where  the  money  is  to  be  spent  in  the  Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  If 

All  of  these  departments  and  agencies  amendment  as  this  would  be  inconsist-  I  remember  correctiy,  the  gentleman  put 

do  not  make  outright  grants  to  the  cities  ent  with  the  bill's  noncategorical  grant  that  information   m   the  Record  some 

to  help  them  with  their  particular  local  features.  They  will,  however,  make   a  tiineago. 

problems,  but  many  of  them  are  au-  history  on  the  floor  of  the  House  show-  Mr.  LATTA^ Yes,  on  August  16. 

thorized  to  do  so.  The  office  of  Economic  ing    where    the    additional    amount    of  Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Opportunity— a  creature  of  the  Johnson  money  should  be  spent.  i!/    oi^,:^    „     o       ,           4,,  *». 

administration— is  authorized  to  and  is  I  think  Members  of  the  House  should  Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 

making  grants  to  cities  for  rat  control,  pay  very  close  attention  to  the  argu-  gentleman  yield? 

In  fact,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor-  ments  that  will  be  presented  after  this  Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

tunity  points  this  out  for  our  city  offi-  amendment  is  offered,   as  the  bill  al-  from  Kentucky. 

cials  on  page  442  of  its  "Catalog  of  Fed-  ready    provides    additional    money    for  Mr.  SNYDER.  If  I  recall  correctly,  the 

eral    Assistance    Programs."    As    noted  grant    purposes    over    and    above    the  President's  message  on  the  Rat  Exterml- 

above,  it  expended  $2,373,671  in  fiscal  amount  which  was  provided  last  year;  nation  Act  of  1967  indicated  that  a  por- 

year  1967.  The  Johnson  administration  $125    million    was    provided    only   last  tlon  of  the  attack  was  going  to  be  by 
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way  of  municipal  garbage  collection.  I 
wonder  if  any  of  these  9  programs  in- 
volve getting  into  either  collecting  gar- 
bage at  the  municipal  level  or  subsidiz- 
ing the  collection  of  garbage  at  the  mu- 
nicipal level. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  could  not  answer  that. 
But  as  the  gentleman  knows,  this  is  one 
of  the  problems  in  rat  control,  getting 
rid  of  the  garbage.  It  is  a  local  problem 
and  it  is  something  that  should  not  come 
under  the  purview  of  this  act.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  be  authorized  under 
the  law  or  not. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  The  gentleman  is  not 
aware  of  whether  the  particular  pro- 
gram that  we  are  talking  about  today. 
the  rat  control  section,  would  authorize 
the  Federal  Government  either  to  be  in- 
volved in  municipal  garbage  collection 
or  the  subsidization  of  that  collection':' 

Mr  LATTA.  No.  I  do  not.  Let  me  cor- 
rect the  gentleman.  There  is  no  specific 
section  tagged  as  "rat  control  section- 
under  this  legislation.  That  is  the  pomt 
and  the  basis  of  the  legislation.  We  do 
not  want  to  tag  it  because,  for  example, 
the  city  of  Milwaukee  has  a  good  pro- 
gram on  rat  control,  as  has  the  city  of 
Detroit. 

The  needs  are  not  the  same  as,  per- 
haps. Washington,  D.C  .  or  New  York 
City.  We  do  not  wane  to  tag  these  par- 
ticular programs  and  .^ay,  "You  have  got 
to  take  it  or  leave  it."  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent was  right  when  he  said  we  ought  to 
examine  the  total  needs  of  these  cities 
and  their  health  aspects.  I  think  if  we 
are  going  to  put  additional  moneys  In 
where  they  are  needed  for  rat  control,  it 
should  be  in  this  legislation,  as  I  pointed 
out  previously,  and  not  in  the  OEO. 
which  really  should  not  be  giving  out 
rat  control  money.  It  should  be  a  pub- 
lic health  function,  and  it  .should  be  in 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur 
with  what  the  gentleman  said  and  thank 
him  for  his  contribution. 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Boccsl. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 

SO-CAIXJED    PEACE    ETFOETS    BY    CENTER    FOR    THE 
STTJDT  OF  DEMOCRATIC  INSTrrmoNS 

Mr  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  discuss  for  a  few  minutes  the 
news  stories  which  have  appeared  ui  the 
last  several  days  with  respect  to  alle- 
gaUons  made  by  officials  of  an  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions,  and,  more 
specifically.  Mr.  Harry  Ashmore  and 
Mr  William  Baggs.  who  are  associated 
with  that  institution,  located  in  the  State 
of  CaUfomia. 

Mr.  Ashmore,  in  an  article  published 
In  a  magazine  which  is  sponsored  by 
the  organization  which  I  just  now  men- 
tioned, said  that  the  President  had  "ef- 
fectively and  brutally  sabotaged"  a  peace 
approach  to  Hanoi  through  private  chan- 
nels Normally.  Mr.  Speaker,  allegations 
of  this  kind  are  so  totally  irresponsible 
and  their  effect  so  limited  that  it  is 
sometimes  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to 


ignore  them  and  to  trust  to  the  good 
commonsense  of  the  American  people 
to  analyze  and  reject  this  type  of  irre- 
sponsible verbiage.  In  this  case,  however. 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  allegations  have  been 
given  such  broad  circulation,  have  been 
quoted  so  widely  in  the  press,  on  the 
radio,  and  on  television,  both  here  and 
abroad,  and  they  are  so  far  from  the 
truth  that  some  attention  must  be  given 
to  rebutting  these  statements. 

First,  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  Mr. 
Ashmore  was  doing.  He  was  going  to 
Hanoi  in  January  last  to  drum  up 
delegates  to  attend  a  conference  called 
"Pacem  in  Terris"'  to  be  held  in  Geneva 
in  May  of  this  year.  Ironically  enough. 
Mr.  Ashmore  abrogated  to  himself  and 
to  his  associates  in  that  in.stitution  the 
title  which  had  been  given  to  an  encyc- 
lical enunciated  by  one  the  great  men 
of  all  time.  Pope  John  XXIII.  when  he 
talked  about  peace  on  earth. 

But  Mr.  Ashmore  appointed  himself 
as  an  ambassador  and  he  went  there  to 
drum  up  someone  to  attend  this  con- 
ference, which  was  held  later  in  the  year. 
Incidentally,  I  might  say  that  he  failed 
in  that  mission  as  well,  because  no  one 
from  Hanoi  or  from  North  Vietnam  ac- 
cepted ills  invitation  to  the  gathering 
which  was  later  held  in  May  of  this  year 
in  Geneva. 

The  facts  are  that  his  part  in  any  type 
of  communication  with  Hanoi  was  purely 
incidental,  and  the  notion  that  he  should 
be  informed  of  all  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  of  this  country  and  of  other 
countries  to  bring  about  peace  in  the 
world  was  only  the  thinking  of  a  man 
of  great  arrogance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  was  interested 
in  the  observation  made  this  morning  In 
the  Washington  Post,  where  it  referred 
to  the  gentleman  as  "The  Arkansas 
Traveler"  and  referred  to  the  article  in 
this  fashion: 

Its  high  tone  and  Imperious  posture  con- 
veys the  somewhat  embarrassing  Impression 
that  the  author  regards  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  as  a  sover- 
eign power.  The  article  sounds  like  a  com- 
munique from  a  greater  to  a  lesser,  and 
Infinitely  more  stupid  and  worse  governed, 
minor  state. 

Referring,  of  course,  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  our  own  country. 

The  facts  are  that  the  President  did 
address  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh,  on 
Februai-y  8.  Anyone  who  reads  that  let- 
ter—and it  has  been  published  widely— 
can  only  regard  the  letter  as  conciliatory, 
can  only  regard  the  letter  as  a  most 
generous  offer  of  peace  made  by  a  major 
power  involved  in  a  tremendous  conflict. 

That  letter  was  rejected  unilaterally, 
offhand,  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  published 
by  him  in  his  reply  unilaterally  some  time 
in  March  of  this  year.  The  reply  was 
one  that  we  have  received  time  and  time 
and  time  again— that  is,  unconditional 
surrender. 

But  that  was  not  the  only  thing  that 
happened.  I  am  talking  now  about  1967. 
I  am  not  talking  about  1964,  1965,  or 
1966,  when  effort  after  effort  after  effort 
was  made  to  bring  this  conflict  to  the 
conference  table. 

But  back  to  1967,  to  give  the  lie  to  the 
charge  made  by  Mr.  Ashmore  and  his 
associates.  After  Ho  rejected  the  Presi- 


dent's February  offer,  U  Thant  of  the 
United  Nations  made  a  proposal  directed 
to  this  Government  and  the  other  gov- 
ernments involved  in  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. That  proposal  was  readily  and 
speedily  and  unconditionally  accepted  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  it  was  likewise  accepted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  The  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  did  not  accord 
the  United  Nations  the  courtesy  of  a 
reply.  It  was  rejected  offhand  in  a  radio 
broadcast  emanating  from  Hanoi. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Ashmore  went 
ahead  with  his  conference,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  Geneva.  There  was  gathered  a  sroup 
of  people  who  have  come  together  in  the 
name  of  peace.  But  let  me  quote  a  word 
or  two  from  some  of  the  speeches  which 
were  made  there.  Let  us  look  at  some  of 
the  things  said  there. 

Dr.  Linus  Pauling,  a  member  of  the 
staff  who  headed  the  panel  of  scientists, 
repeatedly  condemned  our  counti-y.  He 
talked  about  "the  murder  of  tens  of 
thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  children  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam"  by  the  United  States.  A  lie  of 
the  first  order. 

He  asked  what  justification  could  be 
presented  for  the  United  States  carrying 
on  what  he  called,  "A  cruel  and  vicious 
attack  on  a  poor,  small,  weak  people  of 
Vietnam  on  the  other  side  of  the  world." 
Speaker  after  speaker  after  speaker 
described  the  United  States  as  evil,  as 
despotic,  as  murderous,  as  seeking  to 
to  destroy  civilization.  This  at  a  so-called 
peace  conference  sponsored  by  an  Amer- 
ican group. 

Finally— finally,  one  man,  a  judge  from 
New  Zealand,  stood  on  the  floor  of  that 
conference.  I  will  just  cite  a  paragraph 
or  two  of  some  of  these  things  he  said 
at  that  time. 

This  was  Judge  McCarthy,  justice  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  Zealand. 
He  said  : 

I  have  been  distressed  at  the  readiness  of 
so  many  speakers  at  this  conference  to  Im- 
pugn the  motives  of  the  administration  of 
the  United  States.  The  people  of  New  Zea- 
land do  not  take  that  stand.  We  remember 
with  gratitude  that  some  20  years  ago  we 
were  saved  by  American  power  and  American 
blood  from  a  march  of  what  was  certainly 
in  that  case  an  expansionist  eastern  power. 
1  hope  we  will  never  forget  that.  We  see- 
Speaking  about  the  New  Zealanders— 
the  United  States  as  a  great  and  generous 
power  and,  whilst  many  In  my  country  may 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  certain  methods  or 
means  adopted  by  the  United  States,  never- 
theless most  New  Zealanders  have  confidence 
in  the  Integrity  of  that  nation  and  Its 
elected  representatives.  For  myself  I  accept 
that  the  United  States  could  possibly  be 
wrong  In  Its  decision,  but  I  would  never 
accept  that  It  is  evil. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Finally  there  stood  on 
the  floor  Mr.  McEver.  of  New  York,  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  United 
Nations  Association  of  the  United  States. 
He  said : 

The  narrow  focused  passion  that  has 
marked  many  of  the  expressions  of  the  past 
three  davs  have  appalled  me.  I  have  sat  here 
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and  heard  words  like  "savage,"  "brutal."  "un- 
civilized '  applied  to  a  country  which  has 
poured  its  human  and  material  resources 
into  the  hands  of  others  on  a  scale  for  which 
history  has  no  precedent. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  famous  Geneva 
Conference  which  took  place  with  the 
participation  of  Mr.  Aslimore  was  one 
where  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
had  a  duly  authorized  delegation  to  rep- 
resent them  in  discussions  and  that  they 
were  thei-e  with  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  our  Government? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Yes.  And  I  might  say  that 
because  of  the  fact  that  North  Vietnam 
did  not  send  a  delegation,  the  delegates 
from  South  Vietnam  were  not  permitted 
to  say  a  word. 

Mr  CAREY.  Exactly.  If  that  is  Mr. 
Ashmore's  idea  of  fairness  and  the  way 
to  get  them  to  the  bargaining  table,  then 
I  think  it  discloses  Mr.  Ashmore's  idea 
of  what  is  true  negotiation, 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  majority  whip 
upon  the  very  fine  presentation  and  docu- 
mentation which  he  has  made.  Does  it 
not  seem  rather  strange  that  all  of  these 
people  the  gentleman  has  mentioned  are 
able  to  find  so  many  things  about  which 
they  can  criticize  the  United  States  and 
the  actions  of  our  Government  without 
ever  finding  anything  to  say  critical 
about  the  regime  in  Hanoi? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  use  of  the  word  "brutal" 
is  one  that  particularly  galls  me.  Now,  if 
you  want  a  lesson  in  brutality,  go  to 
South  Vietnam  and  see  what  the  Com- 
munists do.  Remember  the  fact  that  just 
days  before  the  election  there  were  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  people  murdered  in  order 
to  terrorize  the  people  so  they  would  not 
go  to  the  polls  and  vote.  There  is  not  a 
village  in  South  Vietnam  that  has  not 
been  brutalized.  There  is  hardly  a  family 
there  that  has  not  had  a  person  mur- 
dered. There  is  hardly  a  place  that  has 
not  been  burned.  You  talk  about  brutal- 
ity. Why,  in  the  whole  history  of  orga- 
nized warfare  I  doubt  seriously  if  there 
has  been  more  deliberate  brutality. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the 
United  States  and  its  troops  are  able  to 
defend  themselves.  But  I  have  been  to 
South  Vietnam.  I  have  talked  to  many 
of  our  troops.  I  would  venture  to  say — 
and  I  do  not  say  this  in  any  spirit  of 
self-praise — but  I  would  venture  to  say 
that  there  has  never  been  a  more  hu- 
mane army  than  the  army  which  we 
have  in  Vietnam.  The  work  of  our  sol- 
diers in  the  villages  and  in  the  towns  and 
in  the  hamlets  in  taking  care  of  children, 
in  their  efforts  to  establish  hospitals  and 
to  build  schools,  as  well  as  to  do  the 
things  needed  to  build  a  nation  and  to 
build  a  society,  will  In  my  judgment  go 
doT^-n  in  history  as  one  of  the  great  en- 


deavors for  humanity  in  aU  of  recorded 
tlnie. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missoiu-i  LMr. 
Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  yielding. 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  upon  bring- 
ing this  subject  to  the  well  of  che  House 
for  discussion  at  this  time. 

However,  I  would  especially  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  tlie  last  remarks 
which  the  gentleman  has  made  since  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert], 
spoke.  I  compliment  the  distinguished 
majority  whip. 

I  have  three  simple  questions  for  the 
leadership  of  the  House : 

First,  who  granted  this  fellow's  pass- 
port? 

Second,  why  has  it  not  been  picked  up? 
Third,  why  is  not  the  liead  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  prosecuting  him  un- 
der the  Logan  Act? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
answer  those  questions.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  he 
direct  his  questions  to  the  proper  legal 
departments.  I  am  not  asking  for  any- 
one to  be  prosecuted.  We  have  an  open 
society.  We  can  stand  dissent.  But  I  think 
it  is  "verj"  important  that  we  answer 
these  charges. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ^^eld  the  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speakei.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has.  in  my 
opinion,  been  favored  with  a  most  judi- 
cious and  extraordinarily  revealing 
series  of  remarks  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  in  the  well  of  the  House  at 
the  present  time,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  a.ssociate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
and  with  the  philosophy  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  enunciated. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  in- 
formation which  he  has  furnished  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  today. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Of  course.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  whip. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I,  too.  have  been  con- 
cerned with  reference  to  the  exact  truth 
of  various  statements  which  have  been 
made  as  we  read  them  in  the  newspapers. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  we  have  to  read 
between  the  lines. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  made  this 
statement  here  in  the  well  of  the  House 
today,  because  it  raises  in  my  own  mind 
the  question  which  has  been  brought  to 
the  fore  by  my  colleague,  which  is  the 
thing  that  disturbs  me.  I  hope  that  in 
the  future  there  will  be  taken  a  construc- 
tive position  with  reference  to  this  situa- 


tion and  that  someone  will  pay  more  at- 
tention to  who  should  be  given  permis- 
sion to  make  some  of  these  missions  dur- 
ing the  time  in  which  we  face  a  catas- 
trophe like  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
someone  must  pay  much  m.ore  attention 
to  the  characteristics  of  these  people  that 
we  permit  to  go  abroad  and  to  go  into 
areas  such  as  North  Vietnam  and  South 
Vietnam  but  who  come  back  and  make 
statements  like  this. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana, our  distinguished  majority  whip, 
for  his  comments.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  that  the  gentleman  presented  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning,  an  editorial  which  was 
critical  of  Mr.  Ashmore  and  his  charges. 
But  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  would  not  agree  with  me  that 
it  was  most  unfortunate  that  such  an 
outstanding  newspaper  as  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  one  that  has  generally  sup- 
ported our  Nation's  position  with  respect 
to  Vietnam,  should  have  featured  these 
irresponsible  charges  in  such  a  sensa- 
tional manner  on  page  1  of  that  paper 
upon  yesterday,  without  putting  the  case 
into  perspective,  particularly  when  the 
refutation  of  those  charges  was  actually 
contained  on  page  18  in  an  article  by  its 
own  correspondent,  Mr.  Chalmers  Rob- 
erts, revealing  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  already  explored  in  great  depth 
the  deescalation  which  Mr.  Ashmore 
charges  him  as  having  brutally  destroyed. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  gentleman 
makes  a  significant  observation,  il  have 
found  it  difQcult  at  times  to  delve  into 
the  minds  of  some  of  my  journalistic 
friends.' 

But  let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neh-l]  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
something  that  all  of  us  would  like  to  see 
concluded  and  over. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  dif- 
ferences between  Democrats,  or  Republi- 
cans, or  members  of  different  reUgious 
faiths  or  different  sections  of  our  coun- 
try in  the  universal  desire  for  peace.  I 
know  that  all  of  us  desperately  want 
peace  on  earth,  as  the  encyclical  of  the 
Pope  called  for.  But.  my  colleagues,  all 
of  you  know  there  is  a  profound  dif- 
ference between  peace  and  surrender.  To 
my  wav  of  thinking— and  I  bow  to  each 
man  in  his  right  to  have  a  contrarj'  opin- 
ion—the one  thing  that  surrender  in 
Vietnam  would  not  do  would  be  to  bring 
peace.  Of  that  I  am  sure. 

It  would  send  the  word  ever^-where 
that  the  commitment  of  our  countr>-.  the 
greatest  country  on  earth,  was  worth- 
less. I  believe  Southeast  Asia  would  be 
lost  In  a  matter  of  months.  I  believe  that 
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everywhere  the  power  of  an  open  society 
would  be  curtailed.  I  believe  the  Chinese 
Communists  would  Increase  in  their 
stature  and  in  their  power  tremendous- 
ly. I  believe  the  impact  would  be  felt 
everywhere — in  Thailand,  in  Cambodia, 
Laos,  down  into  New  Zealand,  in  Africa 
and  In  South  America.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  world  would  be  quite  different  if  the 
United  States  surrendered,  and  it  would 
not  be  a  world  at  peace. 

E>ifflcult  as  it  is,  as  hard  as  it  is  to 
stay,  as  many  sacrifices  as  are  required, 
I  am  for  staying  until  we  get  an  honorable 
peace. 

I  am  sorry  Mr.  Ashmore  takes  the  po- 
sition he  takes.  I  guess  that  is  his  busi- 
ness. But  the  way  I  read  what  he  says 
Is  that  for  all  practical  purposes  we  sur- 
render. The  day  we  do  that  the  world  in 
which  we  live  will  be  quite  diflerent  from 
this  great,  open,  free,  magnificent  coun- 
try every  one  of  us  enjoys  today  as 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

tThe  matters  referred  to  follows:) 
Thk  Unbndinc  STEUGGLe:  Problems  of  Peac* 
IN  Vietnam 

CHRONOLOCT 

February  8,  1967:  President  Johnson's  Let- 
ter to  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

February  14,  1967:  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  Letter  to 
Pope  Paul  VI. 

February  15.  1967:  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  Letter  to 
President  Johnson. 

March  14,  1967:  U  Thanfs  Message  to  the 
Parties  Involved  In  the  Vlet-Nam  Conflict. 

March  18.  1967:  United  States  Reply  to  U 
Thanfs  Message. 

March  19.  1967:  South  Vietnamese  Reply 
to  U  Thanfs  Message. 

March  27.  1967:  North  Vietnamese  Foreign 
Ministry  SUtement  on  U  Thanfs  Message. 


His  Excellency  Ho  Cm  Minh, 

President, 

Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam. 

Dear  Ma.  President:  I  am  writing  to  you 
In  the  hope  that  the  conflict  In  Vlet-Nam 
can  be  brought  to  an  end.  That  conflict  has 
already  Ulten  a  heavy  toll — in  lives  lost,  In 
wounds  Inflicted,  in  property  destroyed,  and 
In  simple  human  misery.  If  we  fall  to  flnd  a 
Just  and  peaceful  solution,  history  will  judge 
us  harshly. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  we  both  have  a 
heavy  obligation  to  seek  earnestly  the  path 
to  peace.  It  Is  In  response  to  that  obligation 
that  I  am  writing  directly  to  you. 

We  have  tried  over  the  past  several  years. 
In  a  variety  of  ways  and  through  a  number 
of  channels,  to  convey  to  you  and  your  col- 
leagues our  desire  to  achieve  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement. For  whatever  reasons,  these  efforts 
have  not  achieved  any  results. 

It  may  be  that  our  thoughts  and  yoxirs.  our 
attitudes  and  yours,  have  been  distorted  or 
misinterpreted  as  they  passed  through  these 
Tarloua  channels.  Certainly  that  Is  always 
a  danger  In  Indirect  communication. 

There  Is  one  good  way  to  overcome  this 
problem  and  to  move  forward  In  the  search 
for  a  peaceful  settlement.  That  Is  for  us  to 
arrange  for  direct  talks  between  trusted  rep- 
resentatives In  a  secure  setting  and  away 
from  the  glare  of  publicity.  Such  talks  should 
not  be  U8«d  as  a  propaganda  exercise  but 
should  b«  a  serious  effort  to  find  a  workable 
and  mutually   acceptable  solution. 

In  the  past  two  weeks,  I  have  noted  public 
statements  by  representatives  of  your  Gov- 


ernment suggesting  that  you  would  be  pre- 
pared to  enter  Into  direct  bilateral  talks 
with  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
provided  that  we  ceased  "unconditionally" 
and  permanently  our  bombing  operations 
against  your  country  and  all  mUltary  actions 
against  It.  In  the  last  day,  serious  and  re- 
sponsible parties  have  assured  us  Indirectly 
that  this  Is  In  fact  your  proposal. 

Let  me  frankly  state  that  I  see  two  great 
difficulties  with  this  proposal.  In  view  of 
your  public  position,  such  action  on  our  part 
would  Inevitably  produce  worldwide  specu- 
lation that  discussions  were  under  way  and 
would  Impair  the  privacy  and  secrecy  of  those 
discussions.  Secondly,  there  would  Inevitably 
be  grave  concern  on  our  part  whether  your 
Government  would  make  use  of  such  action 
by  us  to  Improve  Its  military  position. 

With  these  problems  In  mind,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  move  even  further  towards  an  end- 
ing of  hoetUltles  than  your  Government  has 
proposed  in  either  public  statements  or 
through  private  diplomatic  channels.  I  am 
preparing  to  order  a  cessation  of  bombing 
against  your  country  and  the  stopping  of 
further  augmentation  of  US  forces  In  South 
Vlet-Nam  as  soon  as  I  am  assured  that  In- 
filtration into  South  Vlet-Nam  by  land  and 
by  sea  has  stopped.  These  acts  of  restraint  on 
both  sides  would.  I  believe,  make  It  f>osslble 
for  us  to  conduct  serious  and  private  discus- 
sions leading  toward  an  early  peace. 

I  make  this  proposal  to  you  now  with  a 
specific  sense  of  urgency  arising  from  the 
imminent  New  Year  holidays  In  Vlet-Nam. 
If  you  are  able  to  accept  this  proposal  I  see 
no  reason  why  It  could  not  take  effect  at  the 
end  of  the  New  Year,  or  Tet.  holidays.  The 
proposal  I  have  made  would  be  greatly 
strengthened  If  your  military  authorities  and 
those  of  the  Government  of  South  Vlet-Nam 
could  promptly  negotiate  an  extension  of 
the  Tet  truce. 

."^s  to  the  site  of  the  bilateral  discussions 
I  propose,  there  are  several  possibilities.  We 
could,  for  example,  have  our  representatives 
meet  In  Moscow  where  contacts  have  already 
occurred.  They  could  meet  In  some  other 
country  such  as  Burma.  You  may  have  other 
arrangements  or  sites  In  mind,  and  I  would 
try  to  meet  your  suggestions. 

The  Important  thing  Is  to  end  a  conflict 
that  has  brought  burdens  to  both  our  peoples, 
and  above  all  to  the  people  of  South  Vlet- 
Nam.  If  you  have  any  thoughts  about  the 
actions  I  propose.  It  would  be  most  Important 
that  I  receive  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

Ho  Chi  Minh's  Replt  to  Pope  PAtra,  VI 

Your  Holiness:  I  wish  to  thank  Your 
Holiness  for  his  message  of  February  8,  1967. 
In  his  message  Your  Holiness  expressed  the 
wish  to  see  an  early  peaceful  solution  to  the 
Vlet-Nam  question. 

Our  people  sincerely  love  peace  In  order 
to  build  our  country  In  Independence  and 
freedom.  However,  the  U.S.  Imperialists  have 
sent  to  South  Vlet-Nam  half  a  million  U.S. 
and  satellite  troops  and  used  more  than 
600.000  puppet  troops  to  wage  a  war  against 
our  people. 

They  have  committed  monstrous  crimes. 
They  have  used  the  most  barbarous  arms 
such  as  napalm,  chemical  products  and  toxic 
gases,  to  massacre  our  compatriots  and  burn 
down  our  villages,  pmgodas.  churches,  hos- 
pitals, schools.  Their  acts  of  aggression  have 
grossly  violated  the  1954  Geneva  agreements 
on  Vlet-Nam  and  seriously  menaced  peace 
In  Asia  and  the  world. 

To  defend  their  Independence  and  peace 
the  Vietnamese  people  are  resolutely  fighting 
against  the  aggressors.  They  are  confident 
that  justice  will  triumph.  The  U.S.  imperial- 
ists must  put  an  end  to  their  aggression 
In  Vlet-Nam.  end  unconditionally  and  defin- 
itively the  bombing  and  all  other  acts  of 
via.T  against  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vlet- 
Nam.    withdraw   from   South   Vlet-Nam    all 


.\mencan  and  satellite  troops,  recognize  the 
South  Vlet-Nam  National  Front  for  Libera- 
tion and  let  the  Vietnamese  people  settle 
themselves  their  own  affairs.  Only  In  such 
conditions  can  real  peace  be  restored  In 
Viet-Nam. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Your  Holiness,  in  the 
name  of  humanity  and  Justice,  will  use  his 
high  influence  to  urge  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment respect  the  national  rights  of  the  Viet- 
namese people,  namely  peace,  independence, 
sovereignty,  unity  and  territorial  integrity 
as  recognized  by  the  1954  Geneva  agreements 
on  Viet-Nam. 

With  my  high  regards, 

Ho  Chi  Minh. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President,  United  States  of  Amenca. 

Your  Excellency:  On  February  10,  1967, 
I  received  your  message.  This  Is  my  reply. 

Vlet-Nam  Is  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
the  United  States.  The  Vietnamese  people 
have  never  done  any  h.irm  to  the  United 
States.  But  contrary  to  the  pledges  made  by 
its  representative  at  the  1954  Geneva  Con- 
ference, the  U.S.  Government  has  ceaselessly 
intervened  in  Viet-Nam,  it  has  unleashed  and 
intensified  the  war  of  aggression  in  South 
Viet-Nam  with  a  view  to  prolonging  the  par- 
tition of  Vlet-Nam  and  turning  South  Vlet- 
Nam  into  a  neo-colony  and  a  military  base 
of  the  United  States.  For  over  two  years  now, 
the  U.S.  Government  has,  with  Us  air  and 
naval  forces,  carried  the  war  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  (North)  Viet-Nam,  an 
independent  and  sovereign  country. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  committed  war 
crimes,  crimes  against  peace  and  against 
mankind.  In  South  Vlet-Nam,  half  a  million 
U.S.  and  satellite  troops  have  resorted  to  the 
most  Inhuman  weapons  and  the  most  bar- 
barous methods  of  warfare,  such  as  napalm. 
toxic  chemicals  and  gases,  to  massacre  our 
compatriots,  destroy  crops,  and  raze  villages 
to  the  ground.  In  North  Vlet-Nam,  thousands 
of  U.S.  aircraft  have  dropped  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  bombs,  destroying 
towns,  villages,  factories,  schools.  In  your 
message,  you  apparently  deplore  tlie  suffer- 
ings and  destruction  In  Viet-Nam.  May  I  ask 
you:  Who  has  perpetrated  these  monstrous 
crimes?  It  Is  the  United  States  and  satellite 
troops.  The  U.S.  Government  Is  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  the  extremely  serious  situation 
In  Vlet-Nam. 

The  U.S.  war  of  aggression  against  ihe  Viet- 
namese people  constitutes  a  challenge  to  the 
countries  of  the  socialist  camp,  a  threat  to 
the  national  independence  movement,  and  a 
serious  danger  to  peace  in  Asia  and  the 
world. 

The  Vietnamese  people  deeply  love  inde- 
pendence, freedom  and  peace.  But  In  the  face 
of  the  U.S.  aggression,  they  have  risen  up. 
united  as  one  man,  fearless  of  sacrifices  and 
hardships.  They  are  determined  to  carry  on 
their  resistance  until  they  have  won  genuine 
Independence  and  freedom  and  true  peace. 
Our  Just  cause  enjoys  strong  sympathy  and 
support  from  the  peoples  of  the  whole  world. 
Including  broad  sections  of  the  American 
people. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  unleashed  the 
war  of  aggression  In  Vlet-Nam.  It  mtist  cease 
this  aggression.  That  Is  the  only  way  to  the 
restoration  of  peace.  The  U.S.  Government 
must  stop  definitively  and  unconditionally 
Its  bombing  raids  and  all  other  acts  of  war 
against  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vlet- 
Nam.  withdraw  from  South  Viet-Nam  all  U.S. 
and  satellite  troops,  recognize  the  South  Vlet- 
Nam  National  Front  for  Liberation,  and  let 
the  Vietnamese  people  settle  themselves  their 
own  affairs.  Such  Is  the  basis  (sic)  content 
of  the  4-polnt  stand  of  the  government  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam,  which 
embodies  the  essential  principles  and  provi- 
sions of  the  1954  Geneva  agreements  on  Vlet- 
Nam.  It  la  the  basic  (sic)  of  a  correct  political 
solution  to  the  Vlet-Nam  problem. 

In  your  message,  you  suggested  direct  talks 
between  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
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Nam  and  the  United  States.  II  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment really  wants  these  talks,  It  must 
first  of  all  stop  unconditionally  Its  bombing 
raids  and  all  other  acts  of  war  against  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam.  It  is  only 
after  the  unconditional  cessation  of  the  U.S. 
bombing  raids  and  all  other  acts  of  war 
against  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam 
that  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam 
and  the  United  States  could  enter  into  talks 
and  discuss  questions  concerning  the  two 
sides. 

The  Vietnamese  people  will  never  submit 
to  force,  they  will  never  accept  talks  under 
the  threat  of  bombs. 

Our  cause  is  absolutely  Just.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  act  in 
accordance  with  reason. 
Sincerely, 

Ho  Chi  Minh. 

Secretary  General  U  Thant's  Aide  Memoihe 

TO  THE  Parties  Involved  in  the  Viet-Nam 

Conflict 

On  many  occasions  In  the  past,  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations  has  ex- 
pressed his  very  great  concern  about  the 
conflict  in  Vlet-Nam.  That  concern  Is  In- 
tensified by  the  growing  fury  of  tlie  war 
resulting  In  the  Increasing  loss  of  lives.  In- 
describable suffering  and  misery  of  the  peo- 
ple, appalling  devastation  of  the  country,  up- 
rooting of  society,  astronomical  sums  spent 
on  the  war,  and  last,  but  not  least,  his  deep- 
ening anxiety  over  the  increasing  threat 
to  the  peace  of  the  world.  For  these  reasons, 
in  the  past  three  years  or  so.  he  submitted 
ideas  and  proposals  to  the  piU-ties  primarily 
Involved  In  the  war,  with  a  view  to  creating 
conditions  congenial  to  negotiations,  which, 
unhappily,  have  not  been  accepted  by  the 
parties.  The  prosi>ects  for  peace  seem  to  be 
more  distant  today  than  ever  before. 

Nevertheless,  the  Secretary  General  reas- 
serts his  conviction  that  a  cessation  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vlet-Nam  continues  to  be 
a  vital  need,  for  moral  and  humanitarian 
reasons  and,  also,  because  it  Is  the  step 
which  could  lead  the  way  to  meaningful  talks 
to  end  the  war. 

The  situation  being  as  It  Is  today,  the 
Secretary  General  has  now  in  mind  proposals 
envisaging  three  steps:  (a)  A  general  stand- 
still truce,  (b)  Preliminary  talks,  (c)  Recon- 
vening of  the  Geneva  Conference. 

In  the  view  of  the  Secretary  General, 
a  halt  to  all  military  activities  by  aU  sides 
is  a  practical  necessity  If  useful  negotia- 
tions are  to  be  undertaken.  Since  the  Secre- 
tary General's  three-point  plan  has  not  been 
accepted  by  the  parties,  he  believes  that  a 
general  stand-stUl  truce  by  all  parties  to  the 
conflict  Is  now  the  only  course  which  could 
lead  to  fruitful  negotiations.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded that  a  truce  without  effective  supervi- 
sion is  apt  to  be  breached  from  time  to  time 
by  one  side  or  another,  but  an  effective  super- 
vision of  truce,  at  least  for  the  moment, 
seems  difficult  to  envisage  as  a  practical  pos- 
sibility. If  the  parties  directly  Involved  in 
the  conflict  are  genuinely  motivated  by  con- 
siderations of  peace  and  justice,  It  is  only  to 
be  expected  that  earnest  efforts  will  be  ex- 
erted to  enforce  the  truce  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  Should  a  public  appeal  by  the  Secre- 
tary General  In  his  personal  capacity  facili- 
tate the  observance  of  such  a  truce,  he  would 
gladly  be  prepared  to  do  so.  Appeals  to  that 
effect  by  a  group  of  countries  would  also  be 
worthy  of  consideration. 

Once  the  appeal  has  been  made  and  a  gen- 
eral stand-still  truce  comes  Into  effect,  the 
parties  directly  involved  In  the  conflict 
should  take  the  next  step  of  entering  Into 
preliminary  talks.  While  these  talks  are  In 
progress,  it  Is  clearly  desirable  that  the  gen- 
eral stand-still  truce  should  continue  to  be 
observed.  In  the  view  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, these  talks  can  take  any  of  the  follow- 
ing forms: 

(1)  Direct  talks  between  the  United  States 
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of  America  and  the  Democratic  Republic  of 

Viet-Nam. 

(2)  Direct  talks  between  the  two  govern- 
ments mentioned  In  (1)  above,  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  two  Co-Chalrmen  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1954. 

(3)  Direct  talks  between  the  two  govern- 
ments mentioned  in  (1)  above.  w;th  the 
participation  of  the  members,  of  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission. 

(4)  Direct  talks  between  the  two  govern- 
ments mentioned  in  d )  above,  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  two  Co-Chalrmen  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1954  and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission. 

The  Secretary  General  believes  that  these 
preliminary  talks  should  aim  at  reaching  an 
agreement  on  the  modalities  for  the  recon- 
vening of  the  Geneva  Conference,  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  returning  to  the  essentials 
of  that  Agreement  as  repeatedly  expressed  by 
all  parties  to  the  conflict.  These  preliminary 
talks  should  seek  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
the  timing,  place,  agenda  and  participants 
in  the  subsequent  formal  meeting— the  re- 
convening of  the  Geneva  Conference.  The 
Secretary  General  deems  it  necessary  to 
stress  tliat  the  question  of  participants  in 
the  formal  negotiations  should  not  obstruct 
the  way  to  a  settlement.  It  is  a  question 
which  could  be  solved  only  by  agreeing  that 
no  fruitful  discussions  on  ending  the  war  In 
Viet-Nam  could  take  place  without  involv- 
ing all  those  who  are  actually  fighting.  Since 
the  Government  in  Saigon,  as  well  as  the 
National  FYont  of  Liberation  of  South  Vlet- 
Nam,  are  actually  engaged  in  military  op- 
erations, it  Is  the  view  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral that  a  future  formal  conference  could 
not  usefully  discuss  the  effective  termina- 
tion of  all  military  activities  and  the  new 
political  situation  that  would  result  in 
South  Viet-Nam,  without  the  participation 
of  representatives  of  the  Government  in 
Saigon  and  representatives  of  the  National 
Front  of  Liberation  of  South  Viet-Nam. 

In  transmitting  these  proposals  to  the 
parties  directly  concerned,  the  Secretary 
General  believes  that  he  is  acting  within  the 
limits  of  his  good  offices  purely  in  his  pri- 
vate capacity.  He  hopes  that  the  divergent 
positions  held  by  the  parties  both  on  the 
nature  of  the  conflict  and  the  ultimate  po- 
litical objectives  will  not  prevent  them  from 
giving  their  very  serious  attention  to  these 
proposals.  Indeed,  he  takes  this  opportunity 
to  appeal  to  them  to  give  their  urgent  con- 
sideration to  his  proposals. 


U.S.    Reply    to   United   Nations    Secretary 
General    U    Th.ant's    Aide    Memoire    on 

Viet-Nam 

As  the  Secretary  General  knows,  the  United 
States  and  other  Governments  have,  over 
many  months,  approached  Hanoi,  both  pub- 
licly and  privately,  with  proposals  to  end 
the  conflict  in  \'iet-Nam.  To  date,  all  such 
efforts  have  been  rebuffed.  The  Gove.-nment 
of  North  Vlet-Nam  has  refused  to  agree  to 
discussions  without  pre-conditions  or  to  take 
reciprocal  actions  leading  toward  a  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

For  this  reason,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  be  most  interested  In 
learning  whether  Hanoi  Is  willing  to  enter 
Into  such  discussions  or  to  take  reciprocal 
actions  leading  to  peace  In  Vlet-Nam.  The 
United  States  has  been,  and  remains  willing 
to  enter  into  discussions  without  pre-condi- 
tions with  Hanoi  at  any  time. 

To  this  end,  the  United  States  accepts  the 
three-step  proposal  In  the  aide  memoire  of 
the  Secretary  General  of  March  14,  1967  en- 
visaging: (a)  A  general  stand-still  truce; 
(b)  preliminary  talks;  (c)  reconvening  of 
the  Geneva  Conference. 

The  United  States  believes  it  would  be  de- 
sirable and  contributory  to  serious  negotia- 
tions if  an  effective  cessation  of  hoctlUtles, 
as  the  first  element  in  the  three-point  pro- 
posal, could  be  promptly  negotiated. 


It  would,  therefore,  be  essential  that  the 
details  of  such  a  general  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities be  discussed  directly  by  both  sides, 
or  through  the  Secretary  General,  the  Gene- 
va Conference  Co-Chairmen  or  otherwise  as 
may  be  agreed.  The  United  States  Is  prepared 
to  enter  into  such  discussions  Immediately 
and  constructively. 

The  United  States  Is  also  prepared  to  take 
the  next  steps  in  any  of  the  forms  sug- 
gested by  the  Secretary  General  to  enter  into 
preliminary  talks  leading  to  agreement  as 
to  the  modalities  for  reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  Conference. 

Of  course,  the  Government  of  South  Vlet- 
Nam  will  have  to  be  appropriately  Involved 
throughout  this  entire  process.  The  mterests 
and  views  of  our  allies  would  also  have  to 
be  taken  fully  into  account. 

The  United  States  again  expresses  lt.s  ap- 
preciation to  the  Secretary  General  for  his 
untiring  efforts  to  help  bring  about  a  peace- 
ful settlement  and  an  end  to  the  conflict  In 
Vlet-Nam. 

Repl-blic  of  Viet-Nam's  Reply  to  U  Thant's 
Proposal 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam  has  carefully  examined  the  aide  mem- 
oire which  His  Excellency  U  Thant,  Secre- 
tary General,  handed  to  Ambassador  Nguyen 
Duy  Lien,  observer  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet- 
Nam  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet- 
Nam  Is  thankful  to  His  Excellency  U  Thant 
for  his  untiring  search  for  an  early  end  to 
the  conflict  in  Viet-Nam  and  appreciates 
the  constructive  spirit  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary Generals  proposals  were  made. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet- 
Nam  agrees  in  principle  with  the  main  points 
of  the  Secretary's  proposals,  but  In  order  for 
these  proposals  to  be  more  easily  Imple- 
mented, the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Viet-Nam  submits  the  following: 

1 — A  military  truce  cannot  be  effective 
without  prior  agreement  on  details  and  con- 
trol. Therefore,  in  order  to  discuss  the  de- 
tails of  the  truce,  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  proposes  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  high  command  of  the  Hanoi 
Government  forces  and  those  of  the  Republic 
of  Vlet-Nam  Armed  Forces  should  meet  at 
the  demilitarized  zone,  or  at  any  other  place 
the  Hanoi  Government  may  choose. 

If  the  Government  of  North  Vlet-Nam 
agrees  to  this  proposal,  the  representatives 
of  the  high  command  of  the  Republic  of 
Viet-Nam  Armed  Forces  will  be  ready  to 
meet  wnth  them  within  a  week's  notice. 

2 — The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam  Is  in  full  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary General  when  he  states  that  an  in- 
ternational conference  Is  necessary  to  flnd  a 
permanent  political  solution  to  the  Viet- 
namese problem.  But  in  order  to  gain  time 
and  thus  achieve  an  earlier  settlement,  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam 
proposes  that,  Instead  of  holding  prelim- 
inary talks  prior  to  the  full-fledged  confer- 
ence, a  Geneva-type  International  confer- 
ence be  held  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
truce  is  effectively  enforced.  Such  a  confer- 
ence should  have  the  participation  of  all 
interested  governments. 

This,  however,  does  not  preclude  the  hold- 
ing of  preliminary  talks  as  provided  for  in 
the  Secretary  General's  aide  memoire  If  these 
should  prove  necessary.  These  preliminary 
talks  shall  Include  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam,  the  Government  of 
North  Vlet-Nam,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  among  other  Interested  gov- 
ernments. 

Spokesman  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  of  the 
Democratic  REPtiBLic  of  Vrrr-NAM's  Ruply 

TO  QtTESTIONS  ON  NEWS  REPORTS  AS  BROAD- 
CAST BY  Radio  Hanoi 
1 — Bulletin  number  24  of  the  Information 

Service  of  the  United  Nations  In  New  Delhi. 

India,  in  Its  Issue  on  6  March  1967  quoted 
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V  Thant.  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  as  declaring  that  Hanoi  views  the 
hoetllules  as  a  civil  war  In  South  Viet-Nam, 
with  Hanoi  helping  one  side  and  the  United 
Std.tes  the  other.  Hanoi  held  that  if  the 
Umted  States  wa*  willing  to  withdraw  sup- 
port for  Saigon,  there  might  be  a  possibility 
of  reciprocity 

2 — Of  late.  Westorn  reports  also  made 
Itnown  that  U  Thant  had  proposed  -.  solution 
to  the  Vlet-Nam  problem.  It  consists  cf  an 
appeal  for  an  over-all  cease-fire  followed  by 
a  preliminary  meeting  of  a  number  of  parties 
concerned  to  discuss  the  reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  and  finally  by  the  recon- 
vening of  the  Geneva  Conference. 

The  spokesman  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  de- 
clared: It  U  as  clear  as  daylight  that  the 
United  SUtes  Is  committing  aggre-sslon 
against  South  Vlet-Nam  and  bombing  and 
shelling  the  DRV  and  that  the  Vietnamese 
people  are  victims  of  the  aggression.  The 
whole  world  has  vehemently  condemned  the 
US.  Imperialists'  war  of  aggre-sslon  and 
strongly  supported  the  patriotic  struggle  of 
the  Vietnamese  people.  The  reports  by  the 
U.N.  Information  Service  do  not  tally  with 
reality  in  Vlet-Nam  and  are  contrary  to  the 
views  of  the  Government  of  the  DRV  As  the 
United  States  is  committing  aggression 
atjalnst  Vlet-Nam,  the  correct  way  to  settle 
the  Vlet-Nam  problem  Is  that  the  United 
States  must  stop  Its  aggression  That  Is  the 
basic  spirit  of  the  four-point  stand  of  the 
Government  of  the  DRV  and  the  five  point 
statement  of  the  NFLSV.  The  world's  people 
fully  support  this  Just  stand. 

To  call  on  both  sides  to  cease  fire  and  hold 
unconditional  negotiations  while  the  United 
States  Is  committing  agression  against  Vlet- 
Niun  and  talcing  serious  steps  In  its  mili- 
tary escalation  In  both  zones  of  Vlet-Nam 
Is  to  make  no  distinction  between  the  ag- 
gressor and  the  victim  of  aggression,  to  de- 
part from  reality,  and  to  demand  that  the 
Vietnamese  people  accept  the  conditions  of 
the  aggressors. 

By  the  way.  It  Is  necessary  to  underline 
once  again  the  views  of  the  Government  of 
the  DRV.  which  has  pointed  out  that  the 
Vlet-Nam  problem  has  no  concern  with  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  Nations  haa 
absolutely  no  right  to  interfere  In  any  way 
In  the  Vlet-Nam  question. 

[Prom  the  Paris  editor  of  the  New  York 
"nmes-Herald  Tribune.  May  31  or  June  1. 
1967] 

Thje  UNPEACinn,  Meeting 

There  was  no  "peace  on  earth"  at  the 
Pacem  in  Terrls  conference  In  Geneva.  There 
was.  Instead,  a  verbal  war  against  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  had  few  defenders  and  many 
critics. 

The  emphasis  was  on  Vietnam.  Insofar  as 
there  Is  popular  as  well  as  intellectual  suspi- 
cion and  criticism  of  the  United  States'  role 
In  this  war.  the  Geneva  conference  was  to 
that  extent  a  reflection  of  world  opinion. 
However,  the  often  strident  tone  of  the  de- 
nunciations and  the  unwillingness  to  listen 
to  the  .American  ar^iuments  before  attacking 
them  created  sm  atmosphere  that  was  nei- 
ther academic  nor  Judicial. 

Sir  Thaddeus  McCarthy,  a  New  Zealand 
Judge,  put  the  situation  well  when  he  argued 
that  although  the  U  S  might  be  wTong  In 
Its  Vietnam  policy,  he  did  not  accept  that 
It  was  "evil."  He  was  undoubtedly  u.«lng  the 
term  "evil"  in  the  sense  of  a  deliberate  In- 
tention to  be  wicked  and  to  do  something 
harmful.  The  results  of  the  Vietnam  policy 
are  open  to  attack  along  with  the  errors  of 
the  Johnson  and  previous  adminlstratlona. 
but  the  emphasis  in  Geneva  was  too  exclu- 
sively on  moral  grounds  and  was  confined 
to  U.S.  fallings.  Issues  of  the  complexity  of 
the  Vietnam  war  are  not  one-sided  nor  all 
black  and  white,  as  so  many  critics  seemed 
to  think. 


The  conference  showed  the  extent  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  being  Judged  In 
terms  of  Vietnam.  This  distorts  the  Image 
of  a  nation  which  Is  now  the  greatest  power 
on  earth,  with  manifold  Interests  and  re- 
sponsibilities and  with  policies  that  are  right 
as  well  as  wrong. 

The  United  States  Is  going  through  a 
phase  of  history  that  resembles  the  experi- 
ence of  Great  Britain,  especially  In  the  19th 
century,  when  the  sun  never  set  on  her 
empire.  The  contributions  of  Britain  in  the 
three  centuries  that  began  with  Queen 
Elizabeth  I  were — and.  Indeed,  are — incal- 
culable. Dozens  of  countries  and  uncounted 
millions  of  people  In  Africa,  Asia,  the  Middle 
East  and  the  South  Pacific  owe  much  to— 
whom?  To  Great  Britain.  But  gratitude 
was  never  asked,  and  it  certainly  was  rarely 
given. 

The  United  States  is  doing  a  great  many 
things  in  the  contemporary  world,  some  good 
and  some  bad,  but  its  image  Is  not  seen 
clearly  or  In  balance — because  of  Vietnam. 
At  the  Pacem  In  Terrls  conference  Vietnam 
often  seemed  to  monopolize  the  picture. 

Pope  John  XXIII.  who  gave  the  Center  for 
the  Studies  of  Democratic  Institutions  the 
title  for  its  conferences,  wrote  in  his  encycli- 
cal: ■'Truth  further  demands  that  the  vari- 
ous media  of  social  communications  made 
available  by  modern  progress,  which  enable 
the  nations  to  know  each  other  better,  be 
used  with  serene  objectivity." 

What  happened  to  "serene  objectivity"  at 
the  conference  in  Geneva? 


P.1CEM  IN  Terris  n  Conference,  Geneva, 

May  31,  1967 

( Speech  delivered  by  Sir  Thaddeus  McCarthy, 

Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  I 

Mr.  Chairman.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  I 
am  acutely  aware  that  anyone  of  the  name 
of  McCarthy  who  dares  to  suggest  in  a  gath- 
ering such  as  we  have  here  that  anything 
however  small  can  be  said  In  favor  of  the 
United  States  official  policy  In  Vietnam  In- 
curs the  risk  of  being  branded  as  a  reac- 
tionary. 

But  surely,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  we  are  to  ar- 
rive at  an  objective  and  impartial  Judgment 
on  this  Issue  we  must  hear  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  up  till  now  we  have  heard 
only  one;  not  even  Senator  Brooke  has  ex- 
plained the  reasons  which  actuated  the 
American  intervention  and  Its  continued 
presence  In  Vietnam  or  surveyed  the  evi- 
dence which  is  claimed  to  support  that  ac- 
tion. And  yet  we  would  be  naive  if  we  did  not 
recognize  that  there  Is  another  point  of 
view,  one  very  different  from  that  which  has 
been  advanced  so  persistently  and  emotion- 
ally over  the  last  few  days.  It  is  a  point  of 
view  which  Is  held  by  many,  perhaps  even 
most,  of  the  thinking  people  in  Australi.=i 
and  New  Zealand.  It  is  the  official  viewpoint 
of  most  of  the  Governments  in  the  South 
West  Pacific,  of  Australia.  New  Zealand. 
Thailand.  Malaya  and  the  Philippines.  This 
point  of  view  does  not  see  China  and  North 
Vietnam  as  being  cruelly  oppressed  by  a 
power  and  money-hungry  United  States. 
R.\ther  they  see  and  fear  the  southward 
march  of  an  expansionist  communist  move- 
ment and  they  remember  Tibet,  Malaya. 
North  West  India.  Vietnam  and  now  Th.^1- 
land — they  see  a  pattern  in  all  this.  Now  this 
viewpoint  may  well  be  wrong.  That  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  private  opinion,  but  it  Is  an  opinion 
which  exists  and  it  cannot  be  Ignored  as  non- 
e.Klstent.  How  mtich  better  In  these  circum- 
stances it  would  have  been  and  how  much 
more  able  we  would  have  been  to  arrive  at 
a  balanced  Judgment  on  this  question  of 
American  intervention.  If  some  person  had 
come  forward  to  explain  the  reasons  which 
actuated  the  United  St.ites  policy  and  the 
evidence  which  It  Is  said  supports  It.  We  In 
New  Zealand  agree,  of  course,  that  if  pos- 
sible an  end  should  be  put  to  the  hideou? 
slaughter  which  Is  going  on  by  all  sides,  and 


we  would  like  to  see  the  whole  question  go 
to  the  United  Nations,  but  Mr.  Chester  Ron- 
n.ing  has  put  his  finger  on  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  dispute  before  that  body  How  do 
we  get  it  there?  Will  someone  answer  that? 

May  I  add  a  personal  reflection.  I  have 
been  distressed  at  the  readiness  of  so  many 
speakers  at  this  conference  to  impugn  the 
motives  of  the  administration  of  the  United 
States.  The  people  of  New  Zealand  do  not 
take  that  stand.  We  remember  with  gratitude 
that  some  20  years  ago  we  were  saved  by 
American  power  and  American  blood  from 
the  march  or  what  was  certainly  In  that  case, 
an  eKpansionlst  E.istern  power.  I  hope  we  will 
never  forget  that.  We  see  the  United  States 
as  a  great  and  generous  power  and  whilst 
many  in  my  country  may  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  certain  methods  or  means  adopted  by  the 
United  States,  nevertheless  most  New  Zea- 
landers  have  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
that  nation  and  Its  elected  representatives. 
For  myself  I  accept  that  the  United  States 
could  possibly  be  wrong  in  its  decision,  but 
I  do  not  accept  that  It  is  evil. 

[Press  release  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  No.  202.  Sept.    18.   1967] 
Statement  bt  the  Department  of  State 
We  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries  con- 
cerning news  stories  published  today,  based 
on  an  article  by  Mr.  Harry  Ashmore  in  a  pub- 
lication of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions  (CSDIi . 

The  facts  concerning  the  Department's 
contacts  with  Messrs.  Ashmore  and  Baggs 
are  as  follows: 

1.  During  the  summer  of  1966.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Baggs  told  the  Department  that  CSDI 
was  planning  a  major  conference  In  May  of 
1967  in  Geneva,  to  follow  up  on  the  first 
Pacem  In  Terris  meeting  held  in  New  York 
in  February  of  1965.  Mr.  Baggs  disclosed  to 
us  efforts  that  the  Center  was  making  to  in- 
vite North  Vlet-Nam  to  attend,  and  the  De- 
partment responded  sympathetically  to  the 
Idea  of  the  Conference  and  to  these  efforts. 
These  initial  contacts  were  with  Mr.  George 
Ball  and  Mr.  William  Bundy.  The  President 
and  Secretary  Rusk  were  informed,  and  Mr. 
Ball  was  directed  to  handle  contacts  with 
Mr.  Baggs  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

2.  In  mid-November  and  again  In  early 
December.  Mr.  Baggs  was  Joined  by  Mr.  Ash- 
more In  calls  at  the  Department.  In  these 
calls,  the  progress  of  the  conference  plans 
was  reviewed,  and  the  two  visitors  indicated 
that  thev  had  a  tentative  Invitation  to  go  to 
Hanoi,  with  Mr.  Luis  Qulntanllla  of  Mexico. 
Mes.=rs  Baggs  and  Ashmore  also  suggested 
that,  if  they  were  able  to  visit  Hanoi,  they 
might  be  able  to  conduct  useful  explorations 
of  North  Vietnamese  views  towards  peace. 
Mr.  George  Ball  having  then  left  the  Depart- 
ment, the  primary  responsibility  for  these 
conversations  passed  on  to  his  successor.  Mr. 
Katzenbach.  who  kept  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  informed  as  a  matter  ot 
course 

In  t'aese  conversations.  Department  repre- 
sentatives accepted  the  Baggs  .\shmore  sug- 
gestion and  undertook  to  cooperate  fully. 
Accordingly,  the  position  of  the  United 
State.?  Government  on  key  issues  relating  to 
peace  was  discussed  at  some  length,  so  that 
Baggs  and  Ashmore  could  represent  It  ac- 
curately In  Hanoi. 

3.  On  December  23.  Baggs  visited  the  De- 
partment Just  prior  to  the  departure  of  the 
three-man  group  on  December  28.  At  that 
meeting,  the  basic  understanding  of  the 
United  States  Government  position  was  re- 
affirmed, and  it  was  further  agreed  that 
Baggs  and  Ashmore  would  report  confiden- 
tially what  they  were  able  to  pick  up  in 
Hanoi. 

4.  Messrs.  Baggs  and  Ashmore  visited  Hanoi 
from  January  6  to  January  14.  They  then 
returned  to  the  U.S.  and  on  January  18  dic- 
tated for  the  Department  a  full  and  con- 
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fidentlal  account  of  their  conversations. 
Tills  covered  in  particular  a  conversation 
with  President  Ho  on  January  12.  In  this 
conversation.  Ho  had  insisted  that  there 
could  be  no  talks  between  the  U.S.  and 
Hanoi  unless  the  bombing  were  stopped,  and 
unless  also  the  U.S.  stopped  all  reinforce- 
ment during  the  period  of  the  talks.  Ho  was 
reported  to  be  adamant  against  any  recipro- 
cal miUtary  restraint  by  North  Vlet-Nam. 
The  record  dots  not  show  that  he  solicited 
any  USG  response  to  these  remarks. 

5.  Concurrently,  prior  to  January  18,  on 
United  States  initiative  and  without  any  con- 
nection to  the  Ba:^gs  Ashmore  actions. 
United  States  Government  representatives 
had  established  a  direct  channel  for  com- 
munication with  North  Vietnamese  repre- 
sentatives in  Moscow.  With  the  apparent 
agreement  of  both  sides,  this  channel  was 
being  kept  wholly  confidential,  and  was 
therefore  not  revealed  to  Messrs.  Baggs  and 
Ashmore  in  their  discussions  at  the  Depart- 
ment. It  is.  of  course,  fundamental  to  the 
United  States  Government  deaUngs  with 
Messrs.  Baggs  and  Ashmore  that  there  ex- 
isted at  the  time  this  direct  and  secret 
channel.  Exchanges  through  this  direct 
channel  continued  through  January  and 
early  February  and  culminated  in  President 
Johnson's  letter  to  President  Ho  of  February 
8  (mistakenly  stated  by  Mr.  Ashmore  as 
February  2).  As  has  been  stated  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department,  a  wide  variety 
of  propos.als  was  put  before  Hanoi  in  these 
Moscow  contacts,  without  at  any  time  pro- 
ducing any  useful  response. 

6    Toward    the    end   of   January.   Messrs. 
Saga's  and  Ashmore  returned  to  Washington 
and'expressed  to  the  Department  the  strong 
hope  that  thev  could  be  given  a  message  for 
transmission  to  Hanoi.  The  Department  de- 
cided that,  while  the  direct  channel  in  Mos- 
cow was  crucial  and  must  at  all  costs  be  pre- 
served   it  would  be   useful   to  send  a  more 
general  message  through  Messrs.  Baggs  and 
Ashmore.   which   would   be   consistent   with 
the  important  messages  being  exchanged  In 
Moscow.  In  view  of  this  channel   (of  which 
Baggs-Ashmore    were    unaware)     there    was 
some  question  as  to  the  further  utility  of 
det.illed  Informal  communications.  It  seemed 
clear  from  the  account  given  by  Messrs.  Baggs 
and   Ashmore    that    their   channel   of   com- 
munication  had   been   established  with   the 
primary    purpose    of    exchanges    concerning 
North  'Vietnamese    attendance    at    the   May 
conference.  Nevertheless,  Baggs  and  Ashmore 
said  thev  could  send  any  messages  for  Hanoi 
through"  the  regular  mall   to  a  North  Viet- 
namese representative  in  Phnom  Penh,  who 
in  turn  would  relav  it  to  a  North  Vietnamese 
official  who  had  been  the  principal  contact 
of  Messrs.  B.^ggs  and  Ashmore  in  Hanoi.  Ac- 
cordinglv,  the  letter  now  published  by  Mr. 
Ashmore  was  worked  out  with  the  represen- 
tatives  of   the  Department,   and   authorized 
to  be  sent  on  February  5.  We  were  subse- 
quentlv  informed  by  Mr.  Ashmore  that  this 
letter  reached  Phnom  Penh  on  February  15. 
7.  No  useful   purpose  could  be  served  by 
giving  further  details  on  what  took  place  In 
the  Moscow  channel.  We  can  say.  however, 
that  on  February  7.  while  that  channel  was 
still  open  and  In  operation,  separate  discus- 
sions were  Initiated  In  London  between  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  and  Premier  Kosygln  of  the 
USSR.  The  combined  reading  of  the  Moscow 
channel  and  of  these  discussions  led  to  the 
dispatch  on  February  8  of  President  John- 
son's letter  to  President  Ho.  This  letter  was 
of  course  published  unilaterally  by  Hanoi  on 
March  21.  and  Is  a  matter  of  public  record 
It  rested  on.  and  was  of  cour.'^e  read  by  Hanoi 
in  relation  to,  the  various  proposals  that  had 
been  conveyed  In  the  Moscow  channel.  There 
was   no   change   of  basic   position   whatever 
between   February   5    and    February    8,    but 
President  Johnson's  letter  did  include  a  spe- 
cific action  proposal  that  speaks  for  Itself,  as 
does  the  tone  of  his  communication. 
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8.  As  already  noted.  Hanoi  had  not  re- 
sponded in  any  useful  way  to  the  variety  of 
suggestions  conveyed  in  the  Moscow  channel. 
Its  sole  and  apparently  final  response  was 
reflected  on  February  13,  In  a  letter  by  Presi- 
dent Ho  to  Pope  Paul  VI.  This  letter,  in  the 
words  of  one  press  account  today,  "coupled 
an  unconditional  end  to  the  bombing  with 
the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  and  the 
recognition  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front."  On  February  15,  President  Ho  replied 
formally  to  the  President  in  similar  terms. 
At  the  same  time,  Hanoi  broke  off  the  Moscow 
channel. 

9.  Hanoi's  attitude  remained  negative 
throughout  The  Baggs  Ashmore  efforts  were 
necessarilv  handled  by  the  Department  with 
an  eye  to'  the  direct  and  then-confidential 
channel  that  existed  concurrently  to  Hanoi. 
The  latter  appeared  to  be  by  far  the  more 
reliable  and  secure  method  of  ascertaining 
Hanoi's  views. 

10.  Finally,  we  note  with  regret  that  Mr. 
Ashmore  is  apparently  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
sequently published  reports  of  the  Moscow 
contacts,'  and  of  their  confirmation  by  De- 
partment representatives.  We  note  with  still 
greater  regret  that  at  no  time  since  has  he 
consulted  v^'lth  the  Department  in  order  to 
attempt  to  understand  the  interrelationship 
that  necessarily  obtained  between  the  Mos- 
cow channel  and  his  own  efforts.  As  this  case 
shows,  the  Administration  has  been  prepared 
at  all  times  to  cooperate  with  private  In- 
dividuals who  may  be  in  contact  with  Hanoi 
in  anv  way,  and  who  are  prepared  to  act  re- 
sponsibly and  discreetly.  This  policy  con- 
tinues, although  it  seems  clear  that  the  pres- 
ent disclosure  will  not  reassure  Hanoi  that 
such  private  contacts  will  be  kept  secret. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  17.  1967] 
A   Cost   Analysis   of  the    Vietnam   War — 
"Win"  or  "Lose  ' 
(By  J.  R.  Wiggins) 
It  Is  natural,  logical  and  Inevitable  for  a 
people  to  make  periodic  reexaminations  of  a 
struggle    Involving    half    a    million    fighting 
men,  requiring  $27  billion  a  year  and  Influ- 
encing domestic  and  foreign  policy  in  every 
quarter. 

Wars  have  their  own  dynamics  and  make 
and  unmake  Issues  as  they  go  along,  so  we 
need  to  examine  what  now  is  the  central 
issue  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  to  study 
the  consequences  of  having  that  Issue 
settled  one  way  or  another  and  at  least  to 
enter  conjectures  whether  the  cost  of  in- 
fluencing the  settlement  of  that  issue  in 
accordance  with  our  preferences  Is  worth 
the  pain  and  the  burden. 

In  Vietnam,  there  Is  a  host  of  subsidiary 
issues  (by  no  means  unimportant  because 
subsldlarvK  But  the  central  Issue  Is  now, 
as  it  hasbeen  for  some  time,  quite  clear. 

A    BEARABLE    PRICE 

Tlie  world  is  watching  Vietnam  to  see  If 
the  rulers  of  one  country,  state  sovereignty 
or  territorv.  at  an  endura'ble  risk  and  a  bear- 
able price',  can  impose  a  government  and 
system  of  their  choice  upon  a  neighboring 
people  by  Inciting  Internal  subversion,  sup- 
porting indigenous  insurrection,  engaging  in 
infiltration  and  intervening  and  Invading  as 
neeessan.'.  This  Is  the  formula  of  the  Com- 
munists' celebrated  "wars  of  liberation." 

The  North  Vietnamese  so  far  seem  con- 
vinced that  the  risk  Is  endurable  and  the 
price  bearable.  The  United  States  has  Inter- 
vened to  make  the  price  unbearable  and  the 
risk  not  endurable.  The  practical  Issue  before 
the  American  people  is  simply  whether  the 
costs  of  preventing  such  a  conquest  or  the 
costs  of  acquiescing  in  it  are  greater.  That, 
for  us.  is  the  single,  central  Issue  of  the 
conflict. 

Since  the  ascendancy  of  Mao  Tsetung  It 
has  been  popular  in  the  Commvmlst  world 
to  call  such  conquests  "wars  of  liberation": 
in   the   diplomatic   vernacular  of  any  prior 


generation,  they  would  have  been  identified 
as  ordinary  aggression. 

American  policy  ought  to  proceed  from  de- 
cisions on  what  would  be  likely  to  happen 
If  the  conquest  succeeded  and  what  would 
be  likely  to  happen  if  it  failed.  So  what 
would  happen  if  it  succeeded? 

PROOF  or  A  THEORY 

To  begin  with  the  broadest  philosophical 
consequences.  It  surely  would  give  an  Im- 
petus throughout  the  Communist  world  to 
the  forces  that  are  persuaded  of  the  efficacy 
of  "wars  of  national  liberation."  Such  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  the  minimal  risks  and 
relatively  low  costs  of  this  kind  of  conquest 
would  piay  Into  the  hands  of  every  doctrinal 
ConimunlEt  hawk  in  every  undecided  Com- 
munist government,  lending  great  force  to 
the  proponents  of  adventurous  Imperialistic 
policv  in  every  arena  offering  any  plausible 
opportunity  for  such  conquest.  It  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  Chinese  Communists 
against  the  Soviet  Communists  and  it  would 
immeasurably  fortify  the  hard-liners  In  the 
Soviet  regime. 

What  this  would  mean  for  the  'United 
States  and  other  non-Communist  states,  no 
one  can  say  In  any  specific  way,  but  it  Is  safe 
to  say  that  It  would  not  mean  a  period  of 
peaceful  coexistence.  On  the  contrary.  It 
would  probably  usher  in  decades  of  political 
tumult  and  conflict,  particularly  In  Asia. 
Africa  and  South  America,  and  might  even 
propel  us  into  a  worldwide  thermonuclear 
holocaust  set  off  by  wars  in  even  more  dan- 
gerous areas  than  Southeast  Asia. 

The  effects  In  Southeast  Asia  of  North 
Vietnam's  success  in  South  Vietnam  are 
more  foreseeable.  It  Is  clear  that  the  military 
predicament  of  Laos  would  be  totally  unten- 
able. It  is  plain  that  Cambodia  could  not 
long  support  an  Independent  role.  Thailand 
certainly  would  have  to  re-examine  Its  po- 
sition and  might  have  to  exercise  Its  genius 
for  accommodation  with  neighboring  ag- 
gressors. 

The  failure  of  United  States  policy  in 
South  Vietnam  would  certainly  prompt  the 
reasonable  conclusion  in  every  government 
in  Asia  that  the  United  States  was  unable  or 
unwilling  to  defend  countries  threatened 
with  this  kind  of  aggress'.on.  It  would  be 
logical  for  many  of  them  to  make  appropri- 
ate diplomatic  changes. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  American  power  and 
Influence  would  be  at  an  end  In  South  Asia. 
This  adverse  consequence  might  be  dimin- 
ished, of  course,  by  a  demonstration  else- 
where (say  In  Thailand)  that  the  United 
States  retained  its  wilUngness  and  ability 
to  defend  Asian  friends. 

But  to  lav  down  the  gauge  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  pick  it  up  elsewhere  would  be  il- 
logical and  politically  Impossible.  And  the 
lesson  of  falUire  In  South  Vietnam  might 
fatally  prejudice  any  subsequent  endeavor 
If  it  were  made.  It  would  be  wise  to  write 
off  South  Asia  for  the  time  being. 


NATIONALISM    A    FACTOR 

Would  this  be  fatal  to  American  interests? 
Probably  it  would  not  be  fatal,  however  dam- 
aging in  the  immediate  future.  It  is  possible 
to  make  a  tenable  argument  that  the  re- 
moval of  American  power  from  the  region 
would  not  permanently  put  all  of  the  area 
Into  the  control  of  forces  hostile  to  American 
Interests. 

In  the  fullness  of  time,  forces  of  national- 
ism and  regionalism  would  undoubtedly  as- 
sert themselves  in  Asia  and  produce  states 
with  differing  degrees  of  independent  sov- 
ereignty. There  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  svstem  which  has  failed  to  produce  prog- 
ress and  peace  In  China  would  find  it  easier 
to  Impose  peace  and  achieve  progress  In  an 
even  larger  and  less  homogeneous  environ- 
ment involving  the  whole  of  non-Soviet  Asia. 

Whatever  degree  of  submission  to  com- 
munism might  temporarily  prevail  over 
much  of  Asia,  from  India  to  Japan,  in  the 
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flnal  unrolUng  of  history,  reassertlon  of  na- 
tional impulse  and  local  Interests  could  be 
expected.  India  and  Pakistan  might  sur- 
render or  compromise  their  Independence 
but  a  residual  passion  for  national  recogni- 
tion and  Identity  would  linger  within  the 
body  politic,  "murmuring  in  the  shell  and 
waiting  for  the  tide  to  return  and  flood  It 
again." 

LESS   THAN    AN    ECLIPSE 

It  Is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  century 
very  different  from  the  one  hitherto  foreseen 
would  emerge  from  the  triumph  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  humiliation  of  the  United 
States.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  suggest 
that  even  a  United  States  of  vastly  curtailed 
international  Influence  and  power  would  be 
fatally  Impaired  or  permanently  diminished. 

If  Its  afl'alrs  In  this  vastly  altered  world 
were  conducted  with  slUU  and  prudence;  If 
Its  International  policy  were  realistically  re- 
aligned In  conformity  with  its  diminished 
capacity  to  Influence  events;  If  its  leaders 
accepted  their  liabilities  philosophically;  If 
its  people  cheerfully  acknowledged  the  limi- 
tations on  their  power — then  the  nation 
might  go  on.  Its  world  role  greatly  changed 
but  not  necessarily  eclipsed  permanently. 

And  if  North  Vietnam's  war  against  South 
Vietnam  falls  and  there  emerges  in  the  South 
a  viable  state  with  a  government  that  Is  rea- 
sonably representative  of  Its  people,  will  that 
usher  in  the  millennium?  No,  It  must  be 
said  in  fairness  that  it  will  not  do  so. 

The  Philippines  and  Malaysia  demonstrated 
that  wars  of  liberation  do  not  always  suc- 
ceed, but  that  did  not  prevent  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  tragedy  In  Indonesia  demon- 
strated that  mflitratlon  and  subversion  can 
fall  with  calamitous  consequences,  but  no 
one  supposes  that  that  was  the  last  of  Com- 
munist China's  efforts  to  subvert  and  over- 
throw regimes  friendly  to  It. 

But  if  this  failure  did  not  usher  in  the  mil- 
lennium, it  might  diminish  the  zeal  of  many 
Commuiiist  states  for  this  Iclnd  of  conflict. 
There  would  be  fewer  "wars  of  national  lib- 
eration" than  there  would  be  if  North  Viet- 
nam's attempt  at  conquest  succeeded. 

The  scale  of  the  Vietnam  war  already  has 
demonstrated  ttiat  the  price  tag  on  such 
wars  Is  higher  and  the  risk  greater  than  the 
hawks  of  North  Vietnam  must  have  antici- 
pated. If  there  occurs  in  Vietnam  a  demon- 
stration that  such  wars  Involve  an  unen- 
durable risk  and  an  unbearable  cost  and 
are  not  likely  to  succeed,  prospects  for  peace 
in  the  future  will  be  increased. 

Peace,  however.  In  any  sense  that  we  have 
enjoyed  it  in  the  past,  is  not  in  our  future, 
whatever  happens  or  does  not  happen  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  world  has  yet  to  accom- 
plish the  accommodation  between  great  his- 
torical forces  that  are  at  present  antipathetic 
to  each  other  and  that  proceed  on  paths 
that  preclude  any  peaceful  reconciliation. 

Statesmen  In  our  generation,  and  In  gen- 
erations Immediately  ahead,  will  vindicate 
their  stature  and  make  bold  their  claims  on 
the  gratitude  of  posterity  If  they  succeed 
In  holding  this  Irrepressible  conflict  within 
such  bounds  that  history  In  Its  patient  un- 
folding may  subject  this  rigidities  of  doctrine 
to  the  ameliorating  influences  of  time's 
subtle  and  Insidious  solvent. 

In  this  long  and  perilous  interval,  the  peo- 
ples who  survive  will  be  those  who  keep 
awake  to  the  disagreeable  fact  of  our  time: 
that  there  are  no  easy  alternatives,  no  pain- 
less choices,  no  magic  palliatives,  no  mira- 
cles that  can  spare  us  the  anguish  of  strug- 
gle or  guarantee  ua  Immunity  to  risk  and 
danger. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  18,  1987] 

Chronoloct  op  VnsT  Peace  Eitorts 

(By  Chalmers  U.  Roberts) 

The   record   Indicates   that   the  Ashmore- 

Baggs   peace   effort   ran   afoul   of  a   change 

In  Amerlcaxi   policy   which  occurred   at  the 


moment    they    were    involved    in    Vietnam 
diplomacy. 

This  Is  the  record,  as  far  as  it  Is  now 
known,  of  the  pertinent  events: 

Dec.  4,  1966 — Poland  reported  to  the  United 
States  that  North  Vietnam  was  prepared  to 
send  a  man  to  Warsaw  to  meet  an  American 
representative  and  to  do  so  without  demand- 
ing as  a  pre-condition  an  end  to  the  Ameri- 
can bombing  of  the  North. 

American  officials  subsequently  contended 
that  Independent  checks  showed  this  to  be 
a  Polish  view,  not  that  of  North  Vietnam. 

Dec.  13-14 — American  planes  raid  near 
Hanoi.  Poland  later  privately  blamed  the  raids 
for  ending  chances  for  a  meeting.  After  the 
raids  Hanoi  began  to  stress  the  demand  that 
bombing  must  ceause  unconditionally  before 
there  could  be  talks. 

Dec.  26-Jan.  6.  1967— Harrison  Salisbury  of 
the  New  York  Times  created  a  furor  with 
dispatches  from  Hanoi  picturing  civilian  de- 
struction from  the  American  raids.  Officials 
here  said  Hanoi  had  let  Salisbury  in  as  part 
of  a  campaign  to  force  an  end  to  the  bomb- 
ing. Ashmore  and  Baggs  arrived  in  Hanoi  the 
day  Salisbury  left. 

Jan.  12 — Ashmore  and  Baggs  met  Ho  Chi 
Minh  who  stressed  an  end  to  the  bombing. 
AShmore  now  wTltes  that  "we  had  not 
brought  back"  from  this  interview  "any  hard 
proposal"  from  Ho  "beyond  the  reiteration 
of  his  unqualifled  conxmitment  to  enter  into 
negotiations"  If  the  U.S.  halted  the  bombing. 

Ashmore  reported  to  State  Department  offi- 
cials that  he  and  Baggs  felt  that  "Ho  seemed 
prepared  to  consider  a  speclflc  proposal  based 
on  a  formula  of  mutual  deescalatlon"  of  the 
flghting. 

Early  January  to  early  February — The 
United  States  secretly  sent  four  memoranda 
to  Hanoi  describing,  officials  say,  jjossible 
metliods  of  deescalatlon.  These  messages,  yet 
to  be  made  public,  were  handed  by  an  Ameri- 
can embassy  official  In  Moscow  to  a  North 
Vietnamese  representative. 

Jan.  27 — Hanoi's  man  in  Moscow  gave  a 
reply  to  the  American  official.  Later  the  State 
Department  described  the  reply  as  "a  diatribe 
against  the  United  States." 

Jan.  28 — North  Vietnamese  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Nguyen  Duy  Trlnh  In  an  Interview  with 
Australian  Communist  Journalist  Wilfred 
Burchett  said  that  "It  is  only  after  the  un- 
conditional cessation  of  U.S.  bombing  and  all 
other  acts  of  war  against  the  DRV  (North 
Vietnam)  that  there  could  be  talks  between 
the  DRV'  and  the  U.S." 

Feb.  2. — President  Johnson  prepared  a  let- 
ter to  Ho  in  which  he  took  up  the  Burchett 
interview  points  Mr.  Johnson  said  he  would 
order  a  "cessation  of  bombing"  and  also  halt 
"further  augmentation  of  U.S.  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  aa  soon  as  I  am  assured  that  Infll- 
tratlon  into  South  Vietnam  by  land  and  sea 
has  stopped."  These  "acts  of  restraint,"  he 
s.ild.  would  make  possible  "serious  private 
discussions."  This  letter,  however,  was  not 
t-urned  over  to  Hanoi's  man  in  Moscow  until 
Feb.  8  and  the  delay  has  never  been  ex- 
plained. 

Feb.  4 — Ashmore  and  Baggs  met  at  the 
State  Department  with  Undersecretary 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  and  other  top  of- 
ficials but  not  including  Secretary  Dean 
Rusk. 

A  letter  from  Ashmore  to  Ho  was  drafted 
with  Assistant  Secretary  William  P.  Bundy, 
whose  area  Includes  Vietnam,  as  the  chief 
departmental  draftsman. 

The  key  sentence  in  the  letter  stated  that 
"senior  officials"  at  State  "expressed  opinion 
that  some  reciprocal  restraint"  was  necessary 
along  with  a  halt  to  the  bombing  and  an  end 
to  the  influx  of  American  troops  If  talks  were 
to  take  place. 

Feb.  5— The  draft  letter  was  delivered  to 
Ashmore  at  Pulbrlght'a  house.  Ashmore 
mailed  It  that  afternoon.  The  letter  did  not 
specify  the  "reciprocal  restraint"  although 
the  President's  letter  of  three  days  earlier 


had  speclfled  an  end  to  North  Vietnamese  in- 
filtration into  the  South. 

In  addition,  on  the  day  (Feb.  2)  the  Ad- 
ministration said  the  Presidential  letter  was 
drafted.  Mr.  Johnson  told  a  press  conference 
that  "Just  almost  any  step"  would  be  a  suit- 
able respyonse  from  Hanoi.  He  also  had  said 
that  "we  would  be  glad  to  explore  any  re- 
ciprocal action."  Sometime  between  Feb.  2. 
and  9  the  official  American  terms  were 
hardened. 

Feb.  8 — Soviet  Premier  Alexel  Kosygln, 
who  was  in  London  Feb.  6-13.  said  at  a.  press 
conference  that  the  Trlnh  interview  with 
Burchett  "bolls  down"  to  saying  that  If  the 
U.S.  unconditionally  stopped  the  bombing, 
"then  it  would  be  possible"  to  open  talks. 
Kosygln  thus  publicly  changed  Trinh's 
crucial  word  "could."  into  "would."  He  was 
never  contradicted  by  Hanoi  on  this.  Further- 
more Kosygln  passed  the  word  to  Washing. 
ton.  which  had  inquired  as  to  when  talks 
would  begin,  that  they  could  start  in  thrno 
or  four  weeks. 

Feb.  9 — Secretary  Rusk,  at  a  press  confer- 
ence which  had  been  announced  by  the  White 
House,  said  thf:t  "for  some  time  now  there 
has  been  evident  a  systematic  campaign  by 
the  Communist  side  to  bring  about  an  un- 
conditional and  permanent  cessation  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  without  any  cor- 
responding military  action  on  their  side,  in 
exchange  for  the  possibility  of  talks — talts 
which  are  thus  far  formless  and  without 
content." 

Rusk  also  distinguished  between  a  "pause" 
In  the  twmblng  (here  he  seemed  to  indlcare 
he  would  agree  to  a  pause  in  exchange  for 
talks)  and  a  "permanent  cessation."  Far  tJ:ip 
latter  to  take  place,  he  said,  "we  must  know 
the  military  consequences."  The  U.S..  he  said. 
cannot  stop  the  bombing  without  reciprocity 
for  that  would  be  "closing  off  one-half  of  the 
war  while  the  rest  of  it  goes  on  full  force." 

In  short.  Rusk  was  surfacing  the  central 
point  of  the  President's  letter  to  Ho,  the  con- 
tents of  which  were  not  made  public  until 
Hanoi  broadcast  it  March  21. 

Feb.  10 — Ho  said  he  received  the  Johnson 
letter  on  this  day.  Ashmore  assumes  it  ar- 
rived before  his  own  letter  with  the  less  spe- 
cific request  on  the  point  of  reciprocity. 

During  this  period,  Feb.  8-14.  there  was  a 
pause  in  the  bombing  over  the  Tet  holiday  In 
Vietnam,  including  a  Presidentially  ordered 
shoi^  extension. 

Feb.  13 — Ho  In  a  letter  to  Pope  Paul  VI  as- 
sailed the  U.S.  He  coupled  an  unconditional 
end  to  the  bombing  with  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  and  the  recognition  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  the  political  arm 
of  the  Vletcong.  In  Washington  this  was 
taken  as  a  reply  to  the  President.  Resumption 
of  the  bombing  was  ordered. 

Feb.  15 — Ho  replied  to  the  President  in 
words  similar  to  the  Pope.  "A  little  later," 
writes  Ashmore.  he  and  Baggs  received  a  re- 
ply to  the  Ashmore  letter  saying  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  pwlnt  to  their  making  a  sec- 
ond visit  to  Hanoi. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  19,  1967] 
The  Ark.^nsas  Traveler 

The  differences  between  the  letter  which 
Harry  Ashmore,  with  State  Department  ad- 
vice, wrote  to  Hanoi  on  Feb.  5  and  tlie  letter 
which  President  Johnson  sent  on  Feb.  8,  do 
not  seem  to  Justify  the  harsh  allegation  that 
the  Government  has  been  guilty  of  "a  devious 
course"  and  of  "crude  duplicity." 

The  Presidential  letter  Is  more  speclflc  than 
the  Ashmore  letter  but  not  In  basic  contra- 
diction with  It.  And  even  If  a  contradiction 
exists,  there  seems  little  reason  to  suppose 
this  a  deliberate  sabotage  of  a  possible  peace. 
North  Vietnam  could  have  availed  Itself  of 
the  option  exercised  by  President  Kennedy  In 
replying  to  the  apparently  conflicting  Khru- 
shchev letters  in  the  Cuban  crisis.  The  White 
House  In  that  situation  chpse  to  reply  to  the 
letter  that  seemed  H^t  hopeful.  It  seems 
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likely  that  a  government  in  Hanoi  really  anx- 
ious for  peace  could  have  done  the  same 
thing. 

II  IS  not  remarkable  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  President  were  pursuing  peace 
tlirough  a  Moscow  channel  at  the  same  time 
that  Ashmore  was  proceeding  through  his 
private  and  Informal  channel.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  anything  duplicitous  about  the 
failure  to  abandon  all  other  explorations  of 
peace  until  the  Ashmore  lead  had  been  run 
out.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  anything 
duplicitous  about  failure  of  the  Government 
to  take  Aslimore  wholly  into  its  confidence  as 
to  alternative  approaches..  Events  would  seem 
to  afford  justification  for  not  doing  so.  It  is 
not  customary  or  conventional  for  govern- 
ments to  yield  exclusive  negotiating  rights  to 
private  citizens  conducting  unofficial  and  in- 
formal preliminary  exploration  of  this  kind. 

Such  inquiries  as  Ashmore  and  William 
Baggs  made  In  Hanoi  are  extremely  useful 
and  helpful.  While  they  do  not  often  lead 
directly  to  peace  or  negotiations  for  peace. 
they  are  an  alternative  means  of  communi- 
cation when  formal  channels  of  diplomacy 
are  closed.  Through  such  conversations  ordi- 
nary private  citizens  often  can  perform  an 
Important  and  patriotic  function.  The  honest 
purpwse  and  good  motive  of  these  two  able 
Journalists  entitle  them  to  the  praise  of  their 
countrjTnen. 

Unfortunately,  the  Ashmore  article  In  Cen- 
ter Magazine  is  tendentious  and  querulous 
and  obscures  more  than  it  clarifies  the  efforts 
of  the  Arkansas  traveler  and  his  companion. 
Its  high  tone  and  Imperious  posture  conveys 
the  somewhat  embarrassing  impression  that 
the  author  regards  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions  as  a  sovereign 
power.  The  article  sounds  like  a  communique 
from  a  greater  to  a  lesser,  and  infinitely  more 
stupid  and  worse  governed,  minor  state. 

The  Ashmore  article  makes  it  clear  that  the 
word  he  has  for  the  Johnson  Administration 
Is  the  word  that  Arkansas  Traveler  had  for 
his  critics  In  the  1850s:  "You  give  me  a  pain." 
And  that  message  has  some  political  impor- 
tance in  1967  but  it  probably  does  not  much 
advance  the  prospects  for  peace  on  earth. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  19,  1967] 

Johnson    and   Ashmore   Letters   to    Hanoi 

Compared 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  highlights  of 
a  letter  by  President  Johnson  to  President 
Ho  Chl  Minh  of  North  Vietnam,  sent  Feb.  8, 
and  a  letter  by  Harry  S.  Ashmore,  the  editor, 
sent  Feb   5. 

President  Johnson  wTOte: 

"I  am  prepared  to  order  a  cessation  of 
bombing  against  your  country  and  the  stop- 
ping of  further  augmentation  of  United 
States  forces  in  South  Vietnam  as  soon  as 
I  am  assured  that  infiltration  in  South  Viet- 
nam by  land  and  by  sea  has  ctopped. 

"These  acts  of  restraint  on  both  sides 
would,  I  believe,  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
conduct  serious  and  private  discussions 
leading  toward  an  early  peace" 

Mr.  Ashmore  wrote:  "They  [high  officials 
of  the  State  Department]  expressed  partic- 
ular Interest  In  your  suggestion  to  us  that 
private  talks  could  begin  provided  the 
United  States  stopped  bombing  your  coun- 
try and  ceased  introducing  additional  United 
States  troops  into  Vietnam.  They  expressed 
the  opinion  that  some  reciprocal  restraint  to 
Indicate  that  neither  side  Intended  to  use 
the  occasion  of  the  talks  for  military  ad- 
vantage would  provide  tangible  evidence  of 
the  good  faith  of  all  parties  In  the  prospects 
lor  a  negotiated  settlement." 

President  Johnson:  "There  is  one  good 
way  to  overcome  this  problem  [of  communi- 
cation] and  to  move  forward  In  search  for 
a  peaceful  settlement.  That  Is  for  us  to  ar- 
range for  direct  talks  between  trusted  rep- 
resentatives In  a  secure  setting  and  away 
from  the  glare  of  publicity.  Such  talks 
should  not  be  used  as  a  propaganda  exer- 


cise, but  should  be  a  serious  effort  to  find  a 
workable  and  mutually  acceptable  solution." 

Mr  Ashmore:  "They  (State  Department 
officials)  emphasized  that  the  United  States 
remains  prepared  for  secret  discussions  at 
any  time,  without  conditions,  and  that  such 
discussions  might  cover  tlie  whole  range  of 
topics  relative  to  a  peaceful  settlement." 

President  Johnson:  "I  make  this  proposal 
to  you  now  with  a  specific  sense  of  urgency 
arising  from  the  imminent  new  year  holi- 
days in  Vietnam.  If  you  are  able  to  accept 
this  proposal  I  see  no  reason  why  it  could 
not  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  new  year, 
or  Tet,  holidays.  The  proposal  I  have  made 
would  be  greatly  strengthened  if  your  mili- 
tary authorities  and  those  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  could  promptly 
negotiate   an   extension   of   the   Tet   truce." 

Mr.  Ashmore  related  a  possible  agreement 
to  the  new  year's  truce  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Ashmore:  "They  [the  Stete  Depart- 
ment officials]  reiterated  that  the  Geneva 
accords  might  be  the  framework  for  a  peace- 
ful solution." 

President  Johnson  did  not  mention  the 
Geneva  agreements  of  1954  as  a  possible 
framework. 

President  Johnson:  "As  to  the  site  of  the 
bilateral  discussions  I  propose,  there  are  sev- 
eral possibUities.  We  could,  for  example,  have 
our  representatives  meet  In  Moscow  where 
contacts  have  already  occurred.  They  could 
meet  in  some  other  country  such  as  Burma. 
You  may  have  other  arrangements  or  sites 
in  mind,  and  I  would  try  to  meet  your  sug- 
gestions." 

Mr.  Ashmores  letter  proposed  no  specific 
meeting  place. 

President  Johnson:  "If  you  have  any 
thoughts  about  the  actions  I  propose.  It 
would  be  most  Important  that  I  receive  them 
as  soon  as  possible." 

Mr.  Ashmore:  "In  the  light  of  these  con- 
cerns, they  [the  State  Department  officials] 
expressed  "great  interest  In  any  clarification 
of  this  point  [about  mutual  restraints]  that 
you  might  wish  to  pro\ide  through  a  com- 
munication to  us." 


[From   the  Washington   Evening  Star, 
Sept.   19,  1967) 
State  and  the  Editors 
The  State  Department  has  come  up  with 
two    reasoned    and    telling   answers    to   the 
charge    that    the    administration    purposely 
scuttled  the  efforts  of  two  American  news- 
paper editors  to  bring  Hanoi  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table. 

First,  according  to  the  State  Department, 
neither  editor  was  aware  that  at  the  time  of 
their  meeting  with  Ho  Chl  Minh.  the  admin- 
istration was  itself  in  secret  contact  with 
Hanoi  via  Moscow — a  channel  that  was  un- 
derstandably considered  somewhat  more  im- 
portant than  the  impressions  of  two  private 
citizens.  Second,  the  President's  letter  was 
not  intended  to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
anybody.  It  was,  in  fact,  quite  similar  in 
content  to  the  proposals  advanced  by  the 
editorial  emissaries. 

There  is  no  need  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  two  editors,  Harry  S.  Ashmore  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  and  William  C.  Baggs  of 
the  Miami  News.  Unquestionably,  they  be- 
lieved, as  Ashmore  charged  In  the  accusatory 
magazine  article,  that  President  Johnson  had 
moved  in  on  their  small,  hopeful  flame  and 
poured  cold  water  all  over  It. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  it  should  be  clear 
that  the  two  men  were  in  no  position  to  view 
their  efforts  against  the  background  of  the 
continuing  diplomatic  maneuvering  with 
Hanoi.  To  Ashmore  and  Baggs.  their  visit  to 
Hanoi  was  the  sum  total  of  their  experience 
In  the  field  of  International  diplomacy.  To 
the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  it 
was  one  more  piece  In  the  complex  Asian  jig- 
saw puzzle. 

As  for  the  content  of  the  two  letters.  Ash- 
more is  critical  of  the  President  for  what  be 


terms  'the  most  stringent  demands  yet  made 
for  advanced  assurance  that  Hanoi  would 
halt  infiltration  of  troops  into  the  South." 
In  fact,  what  the  President  said  was  that  he 
W81S  prepared  to  stop  the  buildup  of  Ameri- 
can troops  and  to  halt  the  bombing  of  the 
North  "as  soon  as  I  am  assured  that  infiltra- 
tion into  South  Vietnam  by  land  and  sea  has 
stopped." 

Ashmore,  In  his  letter  to  Ho,  suggested 
"some  reciprocal  restraint"  to  a  halt  in  the 
bombing  and  in  the  American  buildup,  "to 
Indicate  that  neither  side  intended  to  use 
the  occasion  of  the  talks  for  military  advan- 
tage." 

There  is  a  fine  line.  Indeed,  between  the 
two  positions,  and  it  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  when  the  President's  letter  was 
made  public  by  Hanoi  last  March,  the  gen- 
eral reaction  was  that  it  was  the  most  con- 
ciliatory approach  made  tmtil  this  time  by 
the  administration. 

Ashmore's  reaction  to  the  Incident  is,  In 
our  opinion,  understandable  but  mistaken. 
His  choice  of  language — charging  the  admin- 
istration with  "an  almost  total  lack  of  can- 
dor." claiming  that  the  President  "effective- 
ly and  brutally  canceled"  an  opportunity  for 
peace  talks,  tossing  out  such  terms  as  "crude 
duplicity"  and  "double  dealing" — should  also 
be  no  cause  for  concern.  Ashmore  Is,  after 
all,  a  former  newspaper  editorial  writer.  And 
editorial  wTiters,  it  should  be  remembered, 
are  not  generally  noted  for  restraint  in  the 
expression  of  their  opinions. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Thompson], 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr, 
S]?eaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  the  Honor- 
able Hale  Bogcs,  who  has  just  spoken. 
I  would  like  to  sUte  this:  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  minority  party  who  does 
have  some  differences  with  the  President 
on  the  means  of  taking  the  action  that 
is  being  taken  in  Vietnam,  I  certainly 
feel,  as  I  am  sure  all  people  feel,  that 
no  man  in  America  or  in  the  world  today 
has  done  more  to  bring  about  negotia- 
tions and  attempt  to  effect  peace  than 
has  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  attached  only  one  condition  for 
the  talks,  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
show  some  good  faith  that  they  will  in 
fact  negotiate  in  good  faith.  He  has  only 
asked  that  North  Vietnam  stop  their  ag- 
gression against  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  He  has  made  very  clear  that  we 
have  no  territorial  aims  or  desires 
against  North  Vietnam,  but  only  that  we 
want  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  be 
able  to  select  their  own  government. 

The  President  need  bow  liis  head  to 
no  man  concerning  his  desire  for  peace 
and  in  his  efforts  to  effect  peace  talks. 
Certainly  the  number  of  sincere  efforts 
he  has  made  during  the  last  several  years 
to  bring  about  peace  talks  is  evidence  of 
this.  ^   ^ 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
speak  out  of  the  regular  order. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  feel  as  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  already  said  that  the  distlng\Ushed 
majority  whip,  the  gentleman  frcan  Lou- 
isiana, has  indeed  performed  a  public 
service  by  bringing  before  the  House  to- 
day for  discussion  this  very  important 
question  that  was  raised  by  the  charges 
by  Mr.  Ashmore  and  Mr.  Baggs,  that  this 
administration  had  deliberately  frus- 
trated an  effort  to  bring  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam from  the  field  of  conflict  to  the 
negotiating  table. 

Certainly  I  can  share  with  him  much 
of  the  indignation  he  expresses  over 
aome  of  the  malevolent  and  wholly  ex- 
aggerated statements  that  were  made — 
charges  against  our  country,  during  the 
so-called  Pacem  in  Terrls  Conference  in 
Geneva  last  May. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  important 
facet  of  this  problem  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  did  not  address 
himself  and  to  me  this  Is  the  most  im- 
port and  the  most  intriguing  part  of  this 
whole  story  as  it  emerged  on  yesterday 
on  the  front  page  not  only  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  but  I  think  in  the  press  in 
this  country  and  probably  all  over  the 
world. 

If  I  understand  the  chronology  of  the 
events  as  they  were  related  in  the  press, 
it  was  on  or  about  the  second  of  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  that  that  celebrated 
letter  was  dispatched  through  normal 
postal  channels  to  Cambodia  and  then 
transmitted  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  Hanoi,  it 
was  presumably  framed  In  very  con- 
ciliatory language  In  which  the  author. 
Mr.  Ashmore.  expressed  the  hope  that 
negotiations  would  ensue  between  this 
country  and  North  Vietnam. 

As  we  further  understand  his  account, 
that  letter  was  framed  not  in  his  own 
oflBce  but  it  was  framed  right  downtown 
in  Foggy  Bottom  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment with  the  knowledge,  aid  and  assist- 
ance, presumably  of  high  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  of  State — and  I 
believe  one  other  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
This  is  one  part  of  the  story— and  the 
chronology  as  I  have  understood  it.  is 
that  this  letter  was  framed  with  the 
knowledge,  help  and  collaboration  of 
members  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Then,  as  I  understand  It.  the  other 
slgniflcant  portion  of  this  whole  affair 
is  that  at  or  about  the  same  time,  a  letter 
was  being  prepared  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  presumably  also  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  State 
Department  which  subsequently  arrived 
in  Hanoi.  The  charge  is  that  it  was 
framed  and  phrased  much  more  strin- 
gently and  In  far  harsher  language  than 
the  Ashmore  letter  and  rejected  the  idea 
that  we  could  have  negotiations  unless 
we  saw  a  reciprocal  deescalation  by 
North  Vietnam  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  address  himself  to  this  ques- 
tion. I  would  presume  that  in  the  letter 
sent  by  the  President  he  certainly  had 
the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  presumably  even  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  himself.  What  I 


wonder,  when  I  read  this  story,  is  do  we 
have  some  factionalism  resident  within 
the  Department  of  State  today  on  this 
whole  question  of  bringing  the  war  to 
the  negotiating  table? 

I  think  if  there  is  any  suggestion  of 
such  disarray  or  that  we  have  this  kind 
of  fumbling,  if  you  will,  within  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  very  important  and 
overriding  issue  of  bringing  the  war 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  conference 
table,  then  I  think  we  ought  to  show 
some  real  concern. 

If  there  is  this  kind  of  disarray  within 
the  administration,  and  if  there  is  this 
kind  of  factionalism  among  the  various 
segments  of  the  Department  of  State  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government 
should  provide  an  explanation  to  the 
American  people. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana would  care  to  comment  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois well  knows  that  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  him  any  information  rela- 
tive to  the  internal  organization  of  the 
Department  of  State  or  any  other  de- 
partment of  our  Government. 

In  my  judgment,  however,  and  I  think 
I  am  completely  justified  in  my  judg- 
ment. I  do  not  think  there  has  ever  been 
a  President  who  has  held  his  own  de- 
partments in  closer  check  than  the  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  White  House.  It  may 
very  well  be  that  in  any  department 
there  may  be  some  disagreement,  but  in 
this  particular  instance  I  will  address 
myself  specifically  to  the  question  that 
the  gentleman  raised,  and  it  is  an  im- 
portant question,  because  this  was  the 
gist  of  Mr.  Ashmore's  complaint. 

If  the  gentleman  wiH  read  a  compari- 
son of  both  letters,  which  was  published 
in  the  press  today  widely— and  I  have 
before  me  the  New  York  Times  of  this 
morning — he  will  find  that  in  both  in- 
stances, paragraph  after  paragraph,  the 
letters  are  totally  conciliatory,  and  for 
anyone  to  adopt  Mr.  Ashmore's  claim 
that  there  was  something  brutally  harsh 
about  the  President's  letter,  as  compared 
with  the  formal  letter.  I  say  is  not  a  cor- 
rect readins:  of  the  English  language.  In 
fact,  the  President  went  further  in  his 
letl-er  in  suggesting  a  modus  operandi, 
namely,  the  Geneva  Conference. 

I  know  the  gentleman  asks  the  ques- 
tion in  good  faith,  but  there  is  the  answer 
and  it  is  verv  well  spelled  out. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  appreci- 
ate the  explanation  the  gentleman  has 
offered,  and  also  that  he  is  probably  in 

no  better  position  than  I 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Of  course  not. 
Mr.  ANDE31SON  of  Illinois.  To  com- 
ment on  whether  or  not  there  are  these 
factions  within  the  State  Department. 
But  I  would  hope  that  by  this  discussion 
here  publicly  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  today  we  would  serve 
notice  that  we  do  think  that  to  find  a 
formula  for  negotiations  is  the  single 
overriding  issue  that  confronts  our  Na- 
tion and  our  State  Department,  and  we 
hope  that  we  do  not  have  this  kind  of 
internal    dissension    or    bickering    that 


might  frustrate  the  achievement  of  that 
end. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Certainly. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  I  could  not  agree  more. 
I  associate  myself  completely,  particu- 
larly with  the  latter  statement  which  the 
gentleman  has  made.  The  search  for 
peace — and  by  peace  I  mean  an  honor- 
able peace — has  got  to  be  the  mam  con- 
cern of  the  American  people  and  tho.sp 
who  represent  them,  whether  they  be  in 
this  party  or  in  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  And  it  re- 
quires a  unified  effort. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
on  a  very  cogent  and  persuasive  state- 
ment. I  think  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  in  this  trip  of  Mr.  Ashmore  to 
North  Vietnam  there  was  active  partici- 
pation in  the  matter  by  the  head  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
other  body. 

I  think  President  Kennedy's  wisdom  in 
refusing  to  appoint  this  man  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  becoming  very  clear  now. 
This  man  has  been  crying  crocodile  tears. 
I  would  say  that  any  man  who  votes 
against  civil  rights  and  then  complains 
about  the  fact  that  the  Great  Society  is 
not  taking  hold  due  to  our  Viet- 
nam involvement  is  like  the  boy  who  kills 
his  parents  and  then  pleads  for  mercy 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  an  orphan. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  hope  the  rule  is  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  602) 
entitled  "An  act  to  reuse  and  extend  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965,  and  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereoii.  and  appoints 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Tydings. 
Mr.  Spong.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  and  Mr.  Baker  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  953' 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  for  the  purpose  of 
authorizing  appropriations  for  fiscal 
vears  subsequent  to  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1967." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  text  of 
the  biU    iS.   953 >    entitled   "An   act  to 
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amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  for 
the  purpose  of  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  subsequent  to  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  "  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
House  engrossed  amendment  insert: 

That  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  16  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "June  30. 
1967;"  the  following:  "not  In  excess  of 
1200.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968;  not  in  excess  of  $225,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969;". 

Sec.  2,  Section  16(a)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "This  Act  shall  be  carried 
out  only  with  funds  appropriated  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  for  that  spe- 
cific purpose  and  in  no  event  shall  It  be 
carried  out  with  f\inds  derived  from  perma- 
nent   appropriations." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  title  of 
the  above-entitled  bill. 


PARTNERSHIP  FOR  HEALTH 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6418 1  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and 
expand  the  authorizations  for  grants 
for  comprehensive  health  planning  and 
services,  to  broaden  and  improve  the 
authorization  for  research  and  demon- 
strations relating  to  the  delivery  of 
health  services,  to  Improve  the  perform- 
ance of  clinical  laboratories,  and  to  au- 
thorize cooperative  activities  between 
the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and 
community  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  6418,  with  Mr. 
Brooks  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Sl-vgcers]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  TMr. 
Springer]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recc^nizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Before  proceeding  on  the  bill.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  committee  had  this 
bill  under  consideration  for  some  time. 
The  bill  is  oflBcially  designated  as  the 
"Partnership  for  Health  Amendments  of 
1967."  Actually,  it  is  a  new  approach  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Government 
for  promoting  and  preserving  the  na- 
tional health.  It  brings  together  a  num- 
ber of  isolated  projects  which  deal  with 
health  and  combines  them  in  a  single 
positive  and  united  effort.  It  joins  State 


and  local  competence  and  know-how  with 
Federal  planning  and  encouragement  to 
the  end  that  we  may  wage  total  war  on 
poor  health  in  the  land. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  bill  which 
was  brought  before  the  House  last  year 
as  a  temporaiT  measure,  to  do  away  to 
some  extent  with  what  we  call  the  fed- 
eralism in  our  health  programs,  and  to 
unite  about  17  of  these  programs  into 
one.  and  leave  it  up  to  the  States,  that 
they  might  judge  themselves  what  are 
the  most  important  and  pressing  prob- 
lems they  ha\'e  healthwise,  so  these  may 
be  dealt  with,  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment joining  in. 

This  is  a  large  bill  in  several  senses.  It 
provides  for  a  3-year  program,  which 
would  cost  approximately  $950  million. 
However,  as  I  said,  it  puts  into  a  single 
package  16  or  17  old  and  new  health 
projects,  most  of  which  have  gone  their 
separate  ways  in  the  past.  By  combining 
all  these  projects,  we  eliminate  duplica- 
tion in  both  cost  and  effort.  Hopefully, 
the  separate  projects  will  supplement  and 
reinforce  each  other,  instead  of  being 
competitors,  as  oftentimes  they  have  been 
in  the  past. 

The  bill  has  been  prepared  after  ex- 
tensive consideration.  Our  committee 
held  4  days  of  extensive  hearings  and 
spent  7  days  in  the  markup  of  the  bill. 
I  might  say  that  the  bill  was  unani- 
mously accepted  by  all  members  of  the 
committee,  with  the  exception  of  one 
part,  and  that  is  section  12.  but  that  will 
be  dealt  with,  I  am  sure,  jiist  a  little  bit 
later.  I  believe  most  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  recognize  the  fact  that, 
by  uniting  all  these  programs  under  one 
head  and  leaving  it  up  to  the  States,  we 
arc  making  headway  in  bringing  the 
trying  problems  that  each  State  might 
have  to  the  front  and  letting  the  States 
make  the  decisions,  instead  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  to  how  the  money 
shall  be  used. 

Two  main  provisions  of  the  bill  are  the 
formula  grants  and  project  grants,  which 
make  up  most  of  the  money.  The  Im- 
portance of  the  bill  may  be  brought  home 
to  all  of  us  when  we  consider  that  the 
American  people  spend  approximately 
S43  billion  for  health  each  year.  This  Is 
the  third  largest  industry-  in  the  land,  if 
we  want  to  consider  money  that  is  spent 
for  any  one  project.  Of  course,  we  spend 
more  money  on  education,  and  I  believe 
health  and  education  are  two  things  that 
help  better  the  individual.  I  believe  of 
the  two.  this  is  one  of  the  forces  and 
objectives  of  the  Government  which  pro- 
motes a  better  America — the  betterment 
of  the  individual.  I  am  certain  health  is 
one  of  the  things  that  affects  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Nation.  The  committee  in  its 
wisdom  in  considering  the  bill  came  up 
with  these  provisions. 

The  bill  was  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  amended  many  times  by  the 
committee. 

I  believe  we  have  come  up  with  a  good 
bill  which  certainly  will  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  all  indinduals  in  the  land  and  can 
be  more  efBciently  administered  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  will  be  easier 
for  our  committee  and  the  various  agen- 
cies to  keep  track  of. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  today  is  the  most  important  health  bill 


that  will  be  reported  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
this  year.  It  provides  a  3-year  program 
with  appropriation  authorizations  total- 
ing $950  million  for  a  number  of  existing 
programs  in  the  health  field,  and  estab- 
lishes several  new  programs  of  impor- 
tance. 

The  bill  is  verj'  appropriately  named 
"The  Partnership  for  Health  Amend- 
ments," since  it  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuation and  the  strengthening  of  the 
existing  partnership  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  in  programs 
designed  to  deal  with  public  health  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation. 

Last  year.  Members  will  recall,  our 
committee  report.ed  to  the  House  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  Congress  a  te^mporarj- 
bill  providing  authorization  for  1  year  for 
grants  to  the  Siat-es  for  public  health 
programs,  and  establishing  a  new  pro- 
gram of  planning  for  public  health  pro- 
grams within  the  States.  At  the  time  I 
told  the  House  that  we  would  go  into  this 
program  thoroughly  this  year.  Our  com- 
mittee has  done  tiiis.  We  held  exhaustive 
hearings,  and  7  days  of  executive  ses- 
sions, and  we  have  brought  to  the  House 
a  bill  which  continues,  expands,  and  im- 
proves that  temporary  program  we  pro- 
vided for  last  year. 

We  had  some  controversy  in  the  com- 
mittee over  one  section  of  the  bill  pro- 
\1ding  for  assistance  to  overcrowded  hos- 
pitals; however,  with  the  exception  of 
the  controversy  over  this  section,  which 
is  discussed  at  some  length  both  In  the 
minority  views  beginning  on  page  87  of 
the  report  and  in  the  majority  \1ews  on 
pages  26  through  28  of  the  report.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  committee  was 
unanimous  in  approving  the  pro\islons  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  includes  a  very  substantial 
number  of  programs  in  the  health  field 
These  include  the  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  the  States  and  to 
localities  for  State  and  areawide  plan- 
ning of  public  health  services;  extension 
and  expansion  of  the  program  of  formula 
grants  to  the  States  for  public  health 
services:  extension  and  expansion  of  the 
program  of  project  grants  for  specifically 
targeted  public  health  programs;  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  program^  of  research 
into  new  methods  and  techniques  involv- 
ing the  deliver^'  of  health  services;  regu- 
lation through  licensing  of  clinical  lab- 
oratories doing  a  substantial  interstate 
business:  and  grants  for  a  temporary- 
one-shot  program  of  assistance  to  criti- 
cal hospitals  whose  facilities  are  over- 
crowded. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  amend- 
ments to  the  law  made  by  the  bill,  but 
primarily  these  amendrnents  involve 
relatively  minor  improvements  in  pro- 
grams already  underway,  or  make  clari- 
fying changes  in  the  law. 

RESTAECH 

One  extremely  important  program 
contained  in  the  bill  is  made  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  new  section  304  to  the  Public 
Health  Sen-ice  Act  authorizing  research 
in  the  field  of  health  services. 

The  American  people  today  are  spend- 
ing a  little  over  6  percent  of  their  dis- 
posable income  every  year  for  health 
services.  This  means  that  over  $43  bll- 
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lion  Is  spent  each  year  for  this  purpose. 
Although  the  delivery  of  health  services 
is  America's  third  largest  industry,  the 
nature  of  this  Industry  is  such  that  there 
is  no  single  private  group  which  bears 
the  responsibility  for  research  leading 
to  greater  efficiency  in  this  industry.  If 
such  research  is  to  be  done,  this  means 
that  it  must  be  done  by  the  Federal 
Government,  yet  today  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  total  national 
health  expenditures  go  for  research  into 
improved  methods  of  delivery  of  health 
services.  Our  committee,  therefore,  ap- 
proved the  program  contained  in  this 
bill  which  will  provide  over  the  4  fiscal 
years  beginning  with  the  current  one  a 
total  of  $200  million  for  research  and 
demonstrations  relating  to  health  facili- 
ties and  services. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
mobilize  our  universities,  our  industries, 
our  private  practitioners,  and  research 
institutions  to  seek  new  ways  of  pro- 
viding medical  services  and  to  hold  down 
the  costs  of  health  care.  These  programs 
can  be  carried  out  through  grants  and 
through  contracts  to  provide  for  re- 
search and  for  demonstrations  relating 
to  the  development,  utilization,  quality, 
organization,  and  financing  of  health 
services,  facilities,  and  resources.  As  an 
illustration,  our  committee  was  told 
about  the  exciting  possibilities  for  the 
future  involving  the  use  of  computers, 
automated  equipment,  and  other  new 
technological  systems  in  the  furnishing 
of  better  health  care. 

Other  benefits  can  flow  from  the  re- 
search programs  to  be  conducted  under 
this  section.  The  more  efficient  use  of 
hospital  personnel  can  lead  to  savings  in 
wage  costs,  and  programs  which  can  re- 
duce total  time  spent  by  individual  pa- 
tients in  hospitals  can  also  significantly 
reduce  medical  care  costs  to  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Research  and  development  in  the 
health  services  field  promises  substantial 
gains  in  improved  quality  and  efBclency 
in  the  Nation's  health  programs.  This 
area  of  research  may  well  prove  as  Im- 
portant to  the  health  of  individual  citi- 
zens of  our  country  as  the  basic  bio- 
medical research  programs  which  have 
been  conducted  over  the  last  decade. 

COMPHEHENSrVE     PLANNTNO 

Members  of  the  House  will  recall  that 
last  year's  bill  provided  for  the  first  time 
for  grants  to  the  States  for  comprehen- 
sive health  planning.  The  bill  we  have 
before  us  t,oday  provides  for  a  continua- 
tion and  expansion  of  this  program. 

That  program  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  planning  agency 
which  will  engage  in  health  planning  for 
the  various  health  programs  conducted 
In  the  State.  The  planning  agency  is  re- 
quired to  have  an  advisory  council  which 
will  have  representation  from  the  vari- 
ous groups  interested  In  health  activities 
plus  representatives  of  consumers  of 
health  services. 

We  are  today  quite  short  in  many  areas 
in  the  health  field.  "We  are  short  In  the 
number  of  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
other  health  personnel  that  we  need.  'We 
are  also  short  of  nursing  homes,  hospi- 
tal beds,  training  facilities,  mental 
health  facilities,  and  other  facilities  for 


fields  related  to  health  research,  train- 
ing, and  care.  In  view  of  these  shortages, 
the  most  efficient  utilization  of  resources 
requires  comprehensive  planning  so  as 
to  assure  that  priority  needs  are  met 
first. 

This  program  provides  a  mechanism 
by  which  these  priorities  can  be  ascer- 
tained through  establishment  of  a  cen- 
tral group  in  each  State  which  will  as- 
sess the  States'  needs  and  resources,  and 
thereby  aid  the  operational  programs 
in  determining  the  best  use  of  our  scarce 
resources  in  thLs  area. 

Existing  law  provides  for  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  costs  of  planning,  and  the 
bill  provides  an  increase  in  the  current 
authorization  level  from  $5  million  to 
$7  milUon.  with  an  additional  $45  mil- 
lion provides  for  the  next  3  years  for 
this  program  on  a  State  level.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  provides  for  encouragement 
of  areawide  planning  through  author- 
izing grants  to  agencies  engaged  in  plan- 
ning for  specific  areas. 

FORMtTLA  AND  PROJECT  GRANTS 

Members  are.  of  course,  familiar  with 
the  programs  of  project  and  formula 
grants  for  public  health  services  which 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  Public 
Health  Service — for  over  30  years  in  the 
case  of  formula  grants,  and  for  over  20 
years  in  the  case  of  project  grants.  The 
formula  and  project  grant  programs 
were  strengthened  last  year  through  the 
elimination  of  the  rigid  categorical  limi- 
tations upon  the  use  of  funds,  so  that 
today  formula  and  project  grant  funds 
may  be  used  for  public  health  programs 
determined  by  the  States  themselves  to 
be  necessary.  These  two  programs  are 
the  major  cost  items  contained  in  the 
bill,  with  a  total  of  $570  million  author- 
ized for  them.  The  formula  grants  are 
distributed  among  the  States  In  amounts 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  State's 
population  and  per  capita  Income.  'We 
added  a  modification  this  year,  to  require 
that  not  less  than  70  percent  of  the  for- 
mula grant  funds  provided  to  a  State 
must  be  utilized  for  services  In  communi- 
ties within  the  State.  The  committee  was 
advised  that  this  limitation  could  be 
placed  upon  the  use  of  funds  without 
disrupting  the  programs  of  any  State 
health  department.  Through  this  mech- 
anism we  can  assure  that  public  health 
programs  will  be  carried  out  at  the  local 
level,  while  at  the  same  time  ample 
funds  will  be  available  for  strengthening 
and  Improving  State  health  depart- 
ments. 

The  project  grants,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  allocated  among  the  States  but 
are  used  for  specific  target  programs. 
■Where  a  health  problem  is  more  severe 
in  one  area  of  the  country  than  It  Is  In 
other  areas,  for  example,  project  grant 
funds  can  be  used  to  meet  that  health 
problem;  similarly  where  one  or  more 
States  have  developed  plans  to  deal  with 
specific  health  programs,  grant  funds 
can  be  provided  for  those  States  based 
upon  an  evaluation  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  their  proposed  program  as  op- 
posed to  the  programs  of  other  States. 
In  general,  the  formula  grant  and  proj- 
ect grant  programs  go  hand  In  hand  to 
provide  the  maximum  of  fiexibility  in 
providing  public  health  programs 
throughout  the  States. 


CLINICAL    LABORATORIES 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  also  provides 
for  licensing  of  clinical  laboratories 
which  are  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. We  received  testimony  that  sur- 
veys had  indicated  that  as  many  as  25 
percent  of  the  tests  conducted  by  some 
clinical  laboratories  are  erroneous.  This 
constitutes  a  threat  to  public  health  and 
we  propose  In  the  bill  to  provide  for 
licensing  of  these  laboratories  requiring 
that  they  maintain  a  quality  control 
program  and  participate  in  a  proficiency 
testing  program.  In  addition,  the  direc- 
tor and  supervisor^'  personnel  of  the 
laboratory  are  required  to  meet 
certain  educational  and  experience 
qualifications. 

This  section  was  quite  controversial 
as  initially  proposed,  but  with  the 
amendments  our  committee  agreed  to, 
we  believe  the  program  in  the  bill  is  a 
realistic  one. 

As  proposed  by  the  administration,  the 
bin  would  have  covered  as  many  as  15,000 
laboratories  In  the  United  States.  We 
limited  the  bill  to  those  laboratories 
which  solicit  specimens  in  Interstate 
commerce  and  provided  for  an  exemp- 
tion for  those  whose  operations  are  so 
small  and  infrequent  as  not  to  consti- 
tute a  significant  threat  to  the  public 
health. 

We  Intend  by  this  legislation  to  cover 
those  commercial  laboratories  which  are 
engaged  in  the  business  of  examining 
specimens,  and  provided  an  exemption 
for  laboratories  not  directly  Involved  In 
this  type  of  operation  such  as  those  op- 
erated by  insurance  companies. 

In  addition.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  bill  does  not  cover  laboratories 
engaged  In  research  where  the  examina- 
tion of  specimens  Is  directed  toward  that 
end  rather  than  to  the  treatment  of 
patients. 

ASSISTANCE   TO    CRITICAL    HOSPITALS 

Our  committee  also  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  providing  for  as- 
sistance to  hospitals  which  are  suffering 
from  overcrowding.  Our  conamittee  re- 
port points  out  that  there  has  been  an 
Increase  in  the  utilization  of  hospitals 
since  the  passage  of  medicare.  This  has 
lead  to  some  hospitals  suffering  from 
substantial  overcrowding.  We  will  be  con- 
sidering a  revision  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
next  year,  and  at  that  time  our  commit- 
tee will  consider  the  problems  involved 
in  the  Increased  utilization  of  our  hos- 
pitals because  of  Federal  programs. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  many  of 
our  hospitals  are  In  need  of  moderniza- 
tion and  renovation.  In  addition.  In  some 
areas  hospitals  are  suffering  from 
crowded  conditions,  with  patients  having 
to  be  treated  In  hallways. 

Our  committee  therefore  agreed  to  a 
1-year  program  providing  one-shot  as- 
sistance for  critically  overcrowded  hos- 
pitals. Grants  of  $40  million  are  author- 
ized and  $18  million  Is  authorized  for 
loans  to  hospitals  to  aid  them  In  nec- 
essary expansion  of  facilities  required. 

OTHER    PROVISIONS    OP   THE    BILL 

There  are  a  number  of  other  programs 
contained  In  the  bill  principally  involv- 
ing minor  Improvements  In  existing  pro- 
grams, or  making  technical  amendments 
to  the  law. 
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As  I  mentioned  before,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  section  of  the  bill  relating  to 
critical  hospitals,  I  think  It  would  be  fair 
to  say  that  the  bill  has  the  support  of  all 
members  of  the  committee,  and  we  rec- 
ommend Its  passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Over  the  years,  since  1936,  as  the  con- 
cept of  public  health  and  the  role  of  the 
Goverrunent  in  that  program  has  ex- 
panded, the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments have  been  urged  to  embark  on  the 
emerging  new  programs  by  offering 
grants.  In  order  to  focus  attention  and 
action  upon  new  areas  of  public  health 
activity,  specific  programs  for  each  have 
required  separate  action,  separate  ad- 
ministration, and  separate  authority  to 
qualify.  This  was  partly  to  assure  that 
the  new  did  not  just  disappear  into  the 
already  established,  understood,  and  ac- 
cepted programs  which  could  always  use 
more  money. 

Thus  we  have  seen  16  separate  cate- 
gorical grant  programs  develop — each 
with  its  own  plan,  its  own  administra- 
tion. Its  own  personnel,  and  in  some  cases 
its  own  partisans.  We  have  also  seen 
these  programs  rock  along  from  year  to 
year  at  whatever  level  the  local  govern- 
ments could  afford  to  match  while  other, 
perhaps  far  more  urgent,  programs  suf- 
fered. The  ver>'  scheme  made  it  difficult 
for  a  community  to  pass  up  any  of  the 
cfltCKorics. 

At  long  last  we  accepted  a  new  and 
streamlined  approach.  Last  year  we 
passed  the  Comprehensive  Health  Plan- 
ning Act.  Too  late  in  the  session  to  do  the 
job  that  was  needed,  we  did  at  least  make 
the  plunge  and  consolidate  all  of  the  16 
programs,  allowing  States  to  prepare 
plans  for  public  health  activity  which 
set  some  priorities  among  the  programs 
and  fund  them  accordingly.  It  is  that  pro- 
gram which  we  are  considering  here  to- 
day under  the  new  Great  Society  moniker 
of  'Partnership  for  Health."  Like  the 
rose  by  any  other  name  it  is  a  good  idea, 
and  a  fair  start  has  been  made  toward 
Its  Implementation. 

As  far  as  this  bill  sticks  to  public 
health  activities  It  is  good  legislation. 
The  various  things  Included  In  that  field 
are  not  new. 

First.  First  of  all,  it  provides  funds— 
$20  million  the  first  year— for  research 
and  demonstrations  relating  to  health 
facilities  and  services.  Most  of  the 
categorical  programs  Included  individual 
versions  of  such  an  effort. 

Second.  Grants  to  the  schools  of  pub- 
lic health  have  been  included  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  legislation  for 
some  years.  It  has  run  $3.5  million  per 
year  In  recent  years  and  would  go  to  $5 
million  for  1968.  There  is  nothing  star- 
tling nor  questionable  about  this  item. 

Third.  Planning  grants  have  been  nec- 
es,sary  for  nearly  ever>'  health  program 
we  have  Instituted.  If  they  are  to  be 
successfully  and  intelligently  consolidat- 
ed, there  is  more  than  ordinary  need  for 
planning  activity.  Federal  funds  are  pro- 
vided particularly  as  an  incentive  for 
several  localities  and  even  several  States 
to  combine  forces  and  make  areawlde 
plans.  For  State  plans  and  areawlde 
plans  the  bill  provides  $14.5  mUUon  in 
1968. 


Fourth.  The  bulk  of  the  money  includ- 
ed in  the  comprehensive  health  provi- 
sions of  this  bin  would  go  for  formula 
grants  and  health  service  project 
grants — $70  million  for  each  type  in 
1968.  From  the  formula  grants  the  State 
may  fund  the  various  pubUc  health  activ- 
ities in  the  proportion  It  deems  suitable. 
The  only  exception  to  this  lies  In  a 
restriction  that  15  percent  must  be  used 
to  support  the  mental  health  authority. 
The  plan  must,  however,  send  at  least 
70  percent  of  the  formula  money  on 
down  to  the  commimltles  where  those 
receiving  the  services  are  to  be  found. 
We  want  to  pay  for  actual  health  assist- 
ance and  not  State  admiiiistratlve 
empires.  This  is  no  real  restriction  be- 
cause the  States  can  and  will  gladly 
abide  by  It.  By  Implementing  its  own 
program  the  State  may  attack  its  most 
pressing  problems  by  giving  to  them 
more  money  or  manpower  as  compared 
with  some  other  health  activity.  And, 
since  it  will  be  mentioned  later,  It  might 
be  well  to  point  out  that  vector  control, 
or  as  it  Is  more  commonly  called,  pest 
and  rat  control,  can  be  given  whatever 
precedence  it  requires. 

The  special  project  grants  are  designed 
to  give  additional  assistance  where  new 
health  problems  show  up  or  old  ones  take 
on  special  significance  and  need  extra 
attention.  Such  grants  have  been  used 
before  but  narrowly  confined  to  the  spe- 
cial categories  for  which  they  were  au- 
thorized. Obviously  in  some  cases  no 
categorical  program  would  fit  a  new  sit- 
uation. And  since  rates  have  suddenly  be- 
come the  symbol  of  all  that  is  wrong 
with  society  and  the  callousness  of  Con- 
gress to  social  needs.  It  might  also  be  well 
to  point  out  that  any  State,  county,  city, 
towiishlp,  or  village  with  an  out-of-con- 
trol  rat  problem  and  a  demonstrable  need 
for  outside  financial  assistance  could 
have  presented  a  project  for  fimding  un- 
der this  section  of  the  act  as  now  in 
force.  When  the  great  rat  controversy 
first  started,  I  inquired  of  the  proper 
HEW  authorities  and  was  told  that  such 
a  project  could  have  been  approved  and 
undoubtedly  would  have  been. 

Because  another  bill  will  come  before 
us  today  having  to  do  with  mental  re- 
tardation, and  the  committee  report 
mentions  on  page  16  that  some  of  the 
funds  under  this  comprehensive  program 
will  also  apply  to  mental  retardation 
problems,  a  word  of  explanation  is  in 
order.  Hill-Burton,  the  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  and  the  mental  retarda- 
tion amendments  all  have  to  do  with  the 
creation,  construction,  and  operation  of 
institutions  for  the  care  of  patients.  The 
comprehensive  health  approach  has  to  do 
with  an  entirely  different  aspect  of  pub- 
lic health. 

It  deals  with  those  services  which  can 
be  and  has  been  taken  to  the  public 
wherever  it  may  be.  It  deals  with  educat- 
ing the  public  about  certain  diseases.  It 
provides  personnel  to  work  in  the  com- 
munity to  help  discover  and  diagnose 
particular  diseases.  It  helps  people  do 
what  they  can  at  home  or  outside  of  in- 
stitutions to  control,  combat  or  recover 
from  them  as  well.  It  deals  in  penson-to- 
person  contacts  for  rehabilitation.  So  it 
would  Include  programs  to  shortstop 
mental  diseases  by  steps  taken  in  the 


home  or  community  organizations.  It 
would  provide  first-hand  help,  ad\ice  and 
assistance  to  families  with  members  af- 
flicted by  mental  retardation.  It  is  a  first 
line  of  defense  which  has  been  recognized 
for  many  years  as  a  useful  tool  in  the 
fight  for  better  public  health.  It  was 
probably  the  first  such  tool  recognized  as 
needing  and  deserving  assistance  from 
the  Federal  level. 

This  comprehensive  health  planning 
effort  is  expensive.  I  wish  it  were  less  ex- 
pensive, but  I  am  con\inced  by  my  own 
observation  and  the  e\idence  supplied  by 
the  best  qualified  people  of  our  country 
that  it  is  money  well  spent.  The  invest- 
ment In  public  health  must  be  made.  If 
the  promise  of  this  program  works  out 
as  it  should,  the  public  will  get  far  more 
service  per  dollar  than  in  the  past. 

So  much  for  the  comprehensive  health 
aspects  of  this  bill.  I  am  for  them  all  the 
way.  But  because  this  program  is  so 
worthwhile,  it  is  all  the  more  regrettable 
that  It  has  been  saddled  with  two  other 
extraneous  programs  which  have  noth- 
ing whatsoever  to  do  with  public  health 
service  activities  as  such. 

First  there  Is  the  clinical  laboratory 
section.  Some  need  for  such  legislation 
has  been  demonstrated  and  as  finally  ap- 
proved by  our  committee  it  is  probably 
fairly  workable.  It  should  have  been  han- 
dled'by  itself,  however,  and  I  made  every 
effort  in  committee  to  have  that  done. 
The  bill  submitted  for  consideration  by 
the  administration  was  poorly  done,  hast- 
ily drawn  and  achieved  results  not  even 
contemplated  by  its  drafters.  In  mid- 
stream they  came  forth  with  sweeping 
amendments  to  make  the  bill  more  ac- 
ceptable and  more  compatible  with  its 
real  aims.  The  committee  did  clean  up 
the  bill,  and  as  it  now  stands  I  have  no 
objection  to  it.  This  is  section  5  of  H.R. 
6418. 

The  other  extraneous  addition  to  this 
bill  is  far  worse  and  should  be  rejected 
completely.  Section  12,  which  deals  with 
assistance  for  critical  hospitals,  was  not 
a  part  of  the  bill  when  it  was  introduced 
nor  when  it  was  the  subject  of  hearings. 
No  witnesses  were  brought  in  to  com- 
ment specifically  on  this  because  it  was 
not  mentioned.  Interested  parties  were 
not  alerted  to  it  and  thereby  missed  the 
right  to  come  forward  and  discuss  it.  A 
few  questions  about  It  were  asked  by  one 
member  of  the  committee  who  had  a 
personal  interest  in  such  legislation. 
There  was  no  reason  at  the  time  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  a  part  of  this  bill. 
It  does  not  deal  with  public  health  serv- 
ices but  with  construction  and  operation 
of  hospitals. 

This  is  a  different  subject.  This  is  Hill- 
Burton,  which  will  be  taken  up  next  year 
in  the  regular  course  of  business.  Even 
then  it  would  be  dangerous  for  the  com- 
mittee or  the  Congress  to  adopt  the 
scheme  suggested  thereby.  It  purports  to 
give  one-shot  aid  to  a  limited  number  of 
hospitals  in  critical  need  because  of  the 
Increased  demands  flowing  from  medi- 
care Projects  under  this  section  would 
entirely  short-circuit  the  successful  ad- 
ministrative arrangement  used  under 
Hill -Burton.  Hospitals  would  come  di- 
rectly to  Washington  for  the  funds.  The 
State  would  have  no  way  to  determine 
the  priorities  within  its  own  boundaries 
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&B  they  have  done  thus  far.  The  projects 
would  Inject  an  entirely  new  element  Into 
hospital  assistance — funds  to  pay  for 
services,  whatever  that  may  mean. 
Whatever  It  means,  it  Is  a  radical  de- 
parture from  our  present  policies  and 
should  be  examined  very  carefully  and 
in  depth  before  being  accepted  as  part  of 
our  health  law. 

In  any  event,  assuming  that  the  need 
la  as  great  as  claimed — and  there  is  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  it  may  not  be — a 
1-year,  one-shot  program  cannot  correct 
it.  Construction  takes  years  even  if  the 
Institution  has  Its  plans  ready  to  go.  It 
will  not  accomplish  what  it  purports  to. 
There  will  not  be  new  beds  In  crowded 
hospitals  in  short  order. 

Another  point  to  consider — the  ad- 
ministration, which  has  not  been  knowr 
to  miss  an  opportunity  to  ask  for  more, 
did  not  see  fit  to  Include  such  a  program 
In  Its  proposal  and  did  not  provide  any 
budgeting  for  such  a  scheme.  It  stiU  has 
not.  It  is  an  attempt  by  a  very  few  hos- 
pitals to  gain  a  great  advantage  over  all 
others.  The  fundi  would  be  quickly  taken 
up  by  a  few  hospitals  with  plans  already 
formed.  Those  hospitals  would  be  princi- 
pally in  New  York.  This  is  a  New  York 
amendment,  and  anyone  who  has  been 
sold  on  the  idea  that  he  may  get  a  chunk 
of  It  for  a  hospital  in  his  district  is  being 
taken  in. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  see  this  amendment 
endanger  the  comprehensive  health  bill, 
but  It  should  be  defeated  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  Hill-Burton  system  which  has 
worked  so  successfully  for  20  years.  It  is 
the  exact  antithesis  of  partnership  in 
health  in  the  hospital  field.  It  is  special, 
discriminatorj'  legislation  which  can 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  weaken  and 
perhaps  destroy  the  fine  working  ar- 
rangements between  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  field  of  health. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  will  accept 
and  pass  the  portions  of  this  bill  which 
provide  for  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning and  the  grants  pursuant  thereto. 
This  Is  a  step  forward.  At  the  same  time. 
I  must  also  hope  that  this  Committee  will 
reject  that  portion  of  this  bill  which  does 
not  reflect  this  progress  but  rather  en- 
dangers and  distorts  the  principles  now 
accepted  in  Federal  aid  to  hospitals. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  happy  to  jield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  HallL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  and 
the  entire  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  for  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  its  con- 
sideration today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  was  stated  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter.state 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  there  is  nothing 
more  vital  to  the  people  of  America  today 
than  health  and  education;  and  certainly 
traditionally  this  Congress  has  always 
treated  health  as  a  paramount  consider- 
ation. In  that  sense,  I  think  we  are  all 
to  be  commended  for  that  approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  as.socl- 
ate  myself  with  the  statements  which 
have  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  SprikgerI. 


the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  my  concern 
involves  the  question  of  laboratory  licens- 
ing in  this  bill.  I  do  not  feel,  although 
I  know  that  there  can  be  improvements 
in  our  clinical  laboratories  throughout 
the  countr>',  that  this  should  be  a  matter 
of  Federal  control  over  licenses. 

It  is  my  further  opinion  that  most  of 
the  professionals  in  charge  of  labora- 
tories and,  indeed,  in  charge  of  most 
health-care  activities  do  a  good  job  of 
policing  themselves. 

I  would  like  to  submit,  however,  that 
there  is  involved  here  some  factors  of 
Federal  control;  whereas,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  lUinois  said  that 
it  would  be  much  better  if  it  were  State 
controlled,  so  that  in  those  cases  where 
they  know  best  where  the  axle  squeaks, 
they  could  apply  the  grease. 

Therefore,  why,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
should  we  initiate  licensing  in  this  area, 
any  more  than  we  should,  say,  .single  out 
8  percent  of  all  attorneys — for  example, 
just  the  corporate  attorneys  of  the  legal 
profession— and  decide  to  license  them 
if  they  practiced  or  if  they  solicited  prac- 
tice in  interstate  commerce? 

I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  aspersion 
upon  the  legal  profession  In  respect  to  its 
so-called  forwarding;  fee  structure.  How- 
ever. If  I  may  ask  just  one  more  ques- 
tion  

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Would  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  per- 
mit me  to  answer  his  questions  one  at  a 
time? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  other  ques- 
tion is  an  allied  question  and  therefore 
applies  to  such  professions  as  the  legal 
profession.  Why  should  the  SEC  regu- 
late such  security  transactions,  since  It 
does  not  regulate  the  licensors  of  various 
stock  broker  programs  and  firms? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  that  I  know  of  no 
piece  of  legislation  which  came  before 
the  committee  which  was  more  seriously 
considered  and  debated  than  this.  I  be- 
lieve the  evidence  mdicated  that  there 
was  a  small  group  of  people  who  were 
doing  a  bad  job,  a  very  bad  job.  And,  I 
would  guess  that  there  are  some  40,000 
engaged  in  this  field  in  the  entire  coun- 
try. This  was  limited  to  less  than  400  who 
were  doing  a  very  bad  job. 

In  an  attempt  to  not  let  out  those  peo- 
people  who  were  doing  a  bad  Job  for 
many  reasons  which  I  will  not  enumerate 
to  the  gentleman,  and  yet  not  license 
those  whom  we  feel  are  doing  legitimate 
jobs  in  the  public  interest,  we  took  out 
the  pathologists,  all  of  whom  are  legiti- 
mate people.  We  know  of  none  of  them 
who  are  doing  a  bad  job. 

We  do  not  have  jurisdiction,  may  I 
say.  over  those  who  are  not  in  interstate 
commerce.  This  means  that  the  hos- 
pitals in  every  community  are  not  subject 
to  this  as  long  as  they  do  not  engage  in 
interstate  commerce.  Therefore  no 
pathologists  In  those  hospitals  or  those 
communities  would  be  licensed.  In  my 
own  commmiity  I  happen  to  have  two  of 


the  laregst  clinics  in  the  country.  No  part 
of  them  or  the  community  would  be  li- 
censed imder  this  bill. 

We  may  get  some  that  are  good,  but 
we  know  that  we  are  going  to  get  the 
bad  ones  when  we  did  leave  in  there 
those  who  solicit  or  receive  specimens  in 
Interstate  commerce. 

This  means  that  if  someone  in  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  writes  to  my  clinic  in  Cham- 
paign, 111.,  and  says  "We  would  like  to 
have  your  pathological  report,"  the  letter 
answer  to  this  does  not  bring  him  with- 
in the  provisions  of  this  act.  But  If  some- 
one, comi>any  or  organization,  or  pathol- 
ogist in  Springfield,  Mo.,  solicits  some- 
thing or  such  business  through  the  mails 
for  commercial  purposes  from  a  clinic  in 
Campaign  he  at  that  time  becomes  sub- 
ject to  the  act.  That  is  the  only  way  we 
knew  how  to  control  those  we  felt  were 
doing  a  bad  job  in  the  public  interest. 

That  is  about  the  only  answer  I  can 
give  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  elu- 
cidating on  this  point.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  I  appreciate  the  good  work  of  the 
committee  in  bringing  this  type  of  work 
forward,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  does 
add  up  to  the  same  old  story  that  the 
sins  of  a  few  are  always  paid  for  by  the 
beneficence  of  the  many. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  right.  We  did  feel  that,  dealing 
in  interstate  commerce,  it  was  our  job 
to  do  something  about  those  who  were 
doing  a  bad  job,  who  were  engaged  In 
Interstate  commerce.  That  is  the  best  ex- 
planation I  can  give  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  been  informed  that  we  can  anti- 
cipate by  the  year  1970  a  shortage  of 
some  one-quarter  of  a  million  nurses  in 
the  United  States.  I  understand  the  bill 
the  gentleman  is  now  discussing  does 
make  some  suggestions  and  recommen- 
dations concerning  the  accredidation  and 
the  qualifications  of  nurses. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  it  has 
been  my  observation  and  my  research 
has  nidicatcd  to  me.  that  it  has  been  the 
great  upgrading  of  qualifications  of 
nurses  that  has  made  it  difficult  for  the 
hospital- oriented  schools  to  produce  ade- 
quate nurses.  I  am  wondering  if  the  gen- 
tleman could  tell  us  what  consideration 
the  committee  has  given  to  this  problem, 
and  what  this  bill  will  do.  If  anything,  in 
that  respect? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  What  we  have  been 
trying  to  do  is  to  stimulate  junior  college 
programs,  and  we  have  been  trying  to 
help  the  situation  through  that  effort 
among  others. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Rogers!.  I  believe,  was  the  orialnator  of 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  with  reference 
to  this  matter.  But  we  have  been  trying, 
may  I  say,  in  every  way  we  can  to  loosen 
this  up  without  taking  away  what  we 
consider  are  the  necessary  high  qualifi- 
cations for  registered  nurses.  But  we 
have  opened  up  all  the  avenues  that  we 
could  to  Induce  the  production  of  a 
greater  number  of  RN's, 
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Mr.  CAHILL.  It  has  been  reported  to 

me and  I  do  not  know  how  correct  the 

representation  is — that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  has  designated  the 
National  League  of  Nursing  as  the  ex- 
clusive accreditation  agency,  and  that  it 
has  been  the  insistence  on  the  diploma 
or  the  degree  school  for  nurses  by  this 
organization  that  has  made  it  impos- 
sible in  some  instances  for  the  hospital- 
oriented  nursing  program  to  succeed. 
What  alarms  me  and  I  am  sure  alanns 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  is  that  when 
the  need  is  greater  for  more  nurses,  the 
nursing  schools  are  producing  less 
nurses.  We  produced  less  in  1966  than 
we  did  in  1964.  I  am  wondering,  there- 
fore, if  the  gentleman  would  not  agree 
with  me  that  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding adequate  nurses  rests  to  a  degree 
at  least  on  the  Commissioner.  The  Com- 
missioner must  recognize  that  we  can- 
not, as  much  as  we  would  like  to.  place 
such  demanding  quahfications  on  young 
girls  who  are  going  into  nursing  schools 
as  to  preclude  those  who  want  to  become 
nuises  and  who  can  be  good  nurses  but 
who  cannot  get  through  college  to  get  a 
degree. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  With  reference  to 
that  point,  I  would  say  that  we  are  tr>'- 
ing  also  to  stimulate  diploma  programs. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MOSS.  This  has  long  been  a  sub- 
ject of  considerable  concern  to  me  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  my  State  has  per- 
haps a  greater  nimiber  of  jimlor  colleges 
and  we  are  relaxing  only  the  standards 
of  accreditation  and  leaving  the  author- 
ity with  the  Secretary  rather  than  re- 
pealing it  as  was  intended  in  the  origi- 
nal draft  language  submitted  to  the 
committee.  We  are  doing  that  because  of 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  evidence 
that  the  national  league  would  accredit 
many  of  these  schools  and  the  Nation 
would  thus  be  deprived  of  Its  principal 
source  of  highly  qualified  nursing  per- 
sonnel. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  nurses 
produced  in  this  2-year  program,  with 
2  years  of  hospital  work  closely  coordi- 
nated in  the  State  of  California  have 
pas-sed  the  State  board  examinations 
consistently  with  grades  that  compare 
favorably  or  exceed  those  of  the  bacca- 
laureate degree  nurses. 

This  bill  presenes  the  incentive  for 
that  type  of  nurse  training  to  continue. 
We  need  to  give  more  rather  than  less 
emphasis  to  this  today. 

Mr,  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr,  CAHILL.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  that  my  infor- 
mation is  that  since  the  Inception  of  the 
1964  Nurses  Training  Act,  over  61  hos- 
pital schools  of  nursing  have  closed  and 
that  41  of  those  were  accredited  and  that 
20  were  not  accredited. 

The  problem,  as  I  see  it — and  inci- 
dentally I  have  a  daughter  who  is  a  nurse 
so  I  certainly  have  a  strong  interest  in 
nursing — the  problem  as  I  see  It  is  that 
we  are  trjing  to  say  to  young  girls  today. 
"If  you  want  to  go  into  a  hospital  and 


work  as  nurses  have  to  work,  you  must 
have  a  college  degree."  By  doing  that  we 
really  are  elianinating  a  large  percentage 
of  girls  who  want  to  be  nurses,  who  could 
be  nvu-ses  and  who  are  needed  as  nurses. 
It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  are  train- 
ing a  girl  to  be  a  nurse,  it  is  not  es.sential 
that  she  have  a  college  degree.  The  ones 
who  are  making  the  rules  now  requiring 
a  college  degree  were  probably  outstand- 
ing nurses— and  they  probably  did  not 
have  college  degrees.  It  is  like  that  in  all 
the  other  professions.  Those  who  are  in 
want  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  others 
to  get  in.  So  my  deep  concern  is  that  we 
are  going  to  be  spending  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  improvement  of  hospitals  and 
for  the  building  of  more  faclhties,  and 
then  we  are  not  going  to  fiiid  either  the 
niu-ses  or  the  doctors — because  we  are 
doing  the  same  thing  so  far  as  medicine 
is  concerned.  We  are  not  producing 
enough  medical  doctors.  But  to  get  back 
to  the  subject  with  reference  to  the 
nurses,  I  am  fearful  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  really  driving  nursing  schools 
out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  SPRINGER,  I  think  I  should  say 
in  reply  to  the  gentleman,  I  would  not 
want  us  to  be  under  any  misapprehen- 
sion that  we  have  not  done  anything 
about  doctors.  We  came  in  with  a  bill  2 
years  ago  which  increased  the  number  of 
medical  schools  by  16  and  we  also  have 
an  amendment  that  they  must  enroll  5  to 
15  percent  more  students  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  medical  school  assistance  bill. 
So  we  have  already  projected  this  to  1973 
and  we  will  be  able  to  produce  the  same 
number  of  doctors  per  thousand  popu- 
lation in  1973  as  we  are  today. 

So  I  do  not  want  the  gentleman  to  say 
that  we  have  not  looked  after  that  be- 
cause we  have.  Hospitals  and  nurses  are 
another  matter,  but  these  problems,  too, 
have  been  tackled. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  The 
concern  the  gentleman  expresses  Is 
precisely  the  concern  I  have  had  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  had.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  we  moved  in  com- 
mittee to  strike  language  which  would 
have  taken  away  from  the  Department 
the  authority  to  accredit.  It  is  to  permit 
creater  flexibility  in  accreditation  rather 
than  le.ss  flexibility  and  to  expand  the 
program  of  nursing  training  rather  than 
to  constrict  it.  That  is  what  is  accom- 
plished in  this  bill. 

Mr,  SPRINGER,  Mr.  Chainnan.  to 
spread  further  light  on  this  question  I 
vield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  would  like  to  endorse  what 
has  been  said  by  the  gentleman  from 
California.  That  Is  the  very  purpose  of 
the  way  the  committee  has  acted  on  this 
bill  as  you  now  see  it  before  you.  We  are 
very  much  concerned  about  nursing,  as 
many  members  In  this  Committee  are.  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  share  our 
concern  on  this  question,  and  on  the 
question  of  hospital  nursing  schools  as 
well  as  jimior  colleges  and  the  4-year 
graduate  courses. 

This  language  that  we  refuse  to  strike 
was  put  In  to  encourage  greater  help  to 
the  schools  of  nursing  In  the  hospitals 


and  in  the  junior  colleges.  The  difficulty 
has  been  that  the  National  League  of 
Nursing  does  not  want  to  accredit  any- 
body. This  has  been  our  whole  fight,  and 
we  are  beginning  to  move.  Becaiise  of  the 
language  we  put  in  the  House  bill,  they 
tell  us  they  are  about  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. They  say  they  have  made  it,  but  I 
want  to  see  it  work  before  we  take  this 
language  out. 

Ml-.  CAHILL,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Then  do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand from  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  that  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  committee  to  give  to  the  Com- 
missioner greater  flexibility,  and  there- 
fore indirectly  say  to  liim.  "It  Is  your 
responsibility  to  develop  a  program 
which  will  produce  the  nurses  necessarj- 
to  operate  our  hospitals  in  the  years 
ahead '? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  That  is  the 
thrust  of  the  whole  program.  Tliat  is 
exactly  what  we  want  done, 

Mr,  CAHILL.  Then  I  commend  the 
committee,  because  I  think  that  is  some- 
thing that  is  most  desirable. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  for  just 
one  further  statement  in  relation  to  the 
matter  of  the  doctors,  I  recognize  that 
the  committee  has  made  an  effort,  but 
I  would  have  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
very  respectfully  that  in  my  judgment, 
at  least,  we  have  not  done  nearly  enough, 
and  if  the  gentleman  wants  any  evi- 
dence of  the  overwhelming  need  for 
physicians  in  the  United  States  today, 
he  has  but  to  examine  the  number  of 
foreign-trained  doctors  who  are  in  the 
United  States  and  who  are  working  in 
our  hospitals  and  who  are  administer- 
ing to  our  patients  and  who  are  not. 
according  to  the  standards  of  the  respec- 
tive States  in  which  they  are  working, 
accredited.  So  there  is  an  overwhelming 
need  in  the  United  States  for  more  and 
more  physicians  than  even  the  commit- 
tee has  provided. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  think  we  have  provided 
them,  and  I  want  to  say— and  I  do  not 
retreat  from  this  statement — that  be- 
tween now  and  1973  we  are  going  to 
produce  enough  doctors  so  that  we  shall 
have  the  same  number  of  doctors  per 
thousand  in  1973  that  we  had  in  1965. 
I  do  not  want  to  change  that  statement. 
There  is  an  infiltration  of  doctors  from 
England.  Canada,  and  some  of  the  other 
countries,  and  this  is  outside  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  gentleman  has  one  Justification. 
The  committee  has  given  this  consid- 
eration. The  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
John  Bell  Williams,  worked  on  this  1 
do  not  know  how  many  different  times 
with  amendments  to  see  if  we  could  not 
attract  doctors  Into  the  rural  areas.  I 
will  admit  our  program  has  failed  In 
the  rural  areas,  but  this  is  the  only 
failure  I  know  of  in  the  doctors'  pro- 
gram at  the  present  time,  as  I  look  at  It. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  LAIRD,  I  would  just  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  your 
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committee  has  done  an  excellent  Job  in 
authorizing  the  various  programs  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
refers.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
number  of  nurses  and  the  number  of 
doctors  would  be  at  a  much  higher  level. 
The  authorization  is  present. 

I  would  Just  like  to  give  several  exam- 
ples. Taking  the  medical  research  facili- 
ties program,  we  have  an  authorization 
there  for  $200  million,  and  we  have  a 
funding  level  of  $30  million.  We  are  going 
forward  in  the  nurses'  training  program. 
The  nurses'  training  program  is  funded 
at  a  level  of  40  percent  of  what  the  com- 
mittee has  authorized.  We  can  go 
straight  through  every  one  of  these  pro- 
grams, and  I  do  not  believe  the  author- 
ization Ln  these  areas  is  in  error. 

I  believe  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  should  be  more  prop- 
erly aimed  at  the  appropriation  level, 
because  there  is  a  much  higher  author- 
ization in  all  of  these  areas.  Take,  for 
instance,  medical  schools  in  this  country 
today:  57  percent  of  the  support  for 
medical  schools  in  the  United  States 
comes  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health;  57  percent  of  the  total  budget  of 
all  medical  schools  in  the  United  States 
comes  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  In  addition  to  that,  another  13 
percent  comes  from  programs  authorized 
by  the  committee  of  the  gentleman.  So 
we  are  in  a  position  where  we  are  ap- 
proaching 70-percent  Federal  financing 
in  all  the  medical  schools. 

The  committee  has  authorized  12  more 
medical  schools  throughout  the  country. 
We  have  not  gotten  on  with  that  pro- 
gram. It  Is  a  question  of  priorities  at  this 
time,  because  we  are  engaged  in  a  major 
war  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  funding 
levels  are  a  problem.  We  are  coming  back 
and  we  are  In  conference  on  the  HEW 
appropriation  bill,  and  many  of  these 
points  are  in  controversy  right  now  in 
this  whole  area  of  the  comprehensive 
medical  program  which  we  are  discuss- 
ing now. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  how 
this  program  should  handle  rat  eradica- 
tion and  rat  control.  It  should  not  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Housing  Department. 
It  should  be  in  Public  Health.  This  pro- 
gram was  established  under  the  leader- 
ship of  John  Fogarty  and  me  at  the 
Communicable  Disease  Laboratory  in 
Atlanta,  where  we  have  been  training 
public  health  officers  in  cities  and  States. 
This  health  program  cannot  take  care  of 
it.  Thus  far.  only  five  States  have  shown 
any  desire  to  put  in  an  application  under 
this  program. 

I  believe  undoubtedly  there  is  more 
authorization  presently  available  right 
now  than  Is  needed.  I  will  go  along  with 
increasing  the  authorization  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  wants  an  Increase 
In  the  authorization,  but  an  increase  in 
the  authorization  by  itself  Is  not  enough. 
We  have  to  have  the  will  on  the  part  of 
the  States,  the  will  on  the  part  of  these 
people  to  move  forward  on  the  medical 
school  instruction  program,  and  also  the 
will  to  increase  the  medical  research 
funding  as  far  as  research  facilities  are 
concerned,  up  near  the  authorization 
level  In  this  Important  health  program. 

We  put  a  higher  priority  on  putting  17 


men  on  the  moon  than  on  taking  care  of 
200  million  people  in  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  budget  that  has  been 
submitted  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  gentleman  is 
right.  Many  program  authorizations  in 
the  health  field  are  not  fully  utilized. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  page  34  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  dealing  with  the  situation  as 
to  the  shortage  of  nurses.  The  point 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
mentions  is  covered  Ln  this  report,  where 
we  recognize,  as  he  does,  the  problem. 

In  another  area,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  the  hospital  schools 
have  come  down  and  down  and  down. 
We  found  that  the  cost  to  the  hospitals 
was  too  great,  to  be  carried  and  our  com- 
mittee provided  that  there  be  some  as- 
sistance to  the  hospitals  to  encourage  a 
training  of  nurses  in  our  hospital  schools 
nationwide.  I  have  not  checked  the 
figures,  but  it  is  my  understanding  that 
this  program  has  not  moved  as  intended. 
In  my  judgment,  it  should  be  stimulated. 
It  is  not  the  Congress  nor  our  commit- 
tee that  has  been  negligent,  but  some- 
where down  the  line  we  have  failed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ottincer]. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  urge  support  for  section  12  of  this  bill, 
the  hospital  emergency  assistance  pro- 
gram which  provides  urgently  needed  aid 
for  the  critically  "sick"  hospitals  of  this 
Nation. 

This  program  provides  a  balanced 
program  of  grants  and  loans  to  help 
those  hospitals  that  are  so  overburdened 
or  deficient  In  facilities  that  they  are 
now  unable  to  meet  the  health  needs  of 
the  communities  they  serve.  It  authorizes 
$40  million  for  grants  to  pay  up  to  66% 
percent  of  approved  projects.  For  those 
hospitals  that  are  unable  to  raise  the 
remaining  33  V3  percent  from  other 
sources,  it  authorizes  $18  million  in  long- 
term,  low-interest  loans. 

The  total  cost  of  program  under  sec- 
tion 12  is  $58  million  but  it  will  make  it 
possible  for  these  "critical  hospitals  to 
serve  150.000  new  patients  each  year. 

A  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  sun-ey  made  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  indicated  that  some  143 
hospitals  in  97  communities  in  29  States, 
were  really  in  desperate  condition — in 
such  condition,  in  fact,  that  the  people 
in  those  commtmities  were  not  receiving 
adequate  health  services. 

The  emergency  grants  and  loans  pro- 
posed here  are  designed  to  reach  those 
hospitals  that  are  in  the  very  worst  situ- 
ation and  tide  them  over  until  such  time 
as  we  can  expand  and  revise  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  on  a  long-term  basis  to 
take  care  of  this  kind  of  need.  In  fact, 
I  am  happy  to  be  the  sponsor  in  the 
House  of  the  new  Hill-Burton  expansion 
program,  proposed  by  Senator  Hill  in 
the  Senate,  to  achieve  these  purposes. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  support  of  the 
Hill-Burton   program.   I  believe  It  has 


been  a  wonderful  program.  Section  12 
was  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Hill-Burton 
to  meet  an  emergency  situation  that 
Hill-Burton  cannot  now  meet.  Under 
this  measure,  the  Hill-Burton  State  pri- 
orities will  be  maintained.  In  fact,  the 
section  specifically  requires  that  any- 
thing given  under  this  program  will  be 
coordinated  with  them. 

But  there  are  certain  things  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  simply  could  not  antici- 
pate. One  was  the  advent  of  Medicare. 
In  areas  with  high  concentrations  of 
aged  people  this  program  has  placed 
tremendous  burdens   on   the  hospitals. 

Other  areas  have  experienced  unex- 
pected population  shifts  which  have 
placed  unpredictable  burdens  on  their 
hospitals.  There  is  one  in  my  ovm  con- 
gressional district,  in  a  rural  area.  All 
of  a  sudden  the  population  started  pour- 
ing In,  and  Just  swamped  the  existing 
hospital  facilities. 

We  now  make  an  annual  Federal  In- 
vestment of  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
in  medical  research  and,  as  a  result, 
there  is  no  area  in  which  we  have  scored 
more  impressive  victories  than  against 
man's  oldest  enemies,  disease  and  injur}'. 
We  know  how  to  protect  our  families 
from  the  plague,  smallpox,  polio,  even 
measles  and  scarlet  fever.  We  can  treat 
and  cure  tuberculosis  and  many  forms 
of  cancer.  We  can  restore  severed  limbs, 
mend  damaged  hearts  with  man-made 
valves,  and  replace  kidneys  with  ma- 
chines. 

Yet  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  many 
Americans  are  denied  the  benefits  of 
these  victories  because  our  investment 
in  delivery  of  health  services  has  lagged. 
Overcrowded,  inadequate  and  obsolete 
hospitals  In  many  communities  simply 
are  not  able  to  bring  this  billion  dollars 
worth  of  knowledge  to  the  people. 

What  good  is  a  multimillion-dollar  re- 
search program  when  heart  victims 
wait  hours  on  wooden  benches  for  emer- 
gency treatment?  Yet  that  is  happen- 
ing in  many  of  our  hospitals. 

What  good  are  new  techniques  In  treat- 
ment if  there  is  no  room  for  the  patient 
to  receive  them? 

The  hospitals  themselves  are  painfully 
aware  of  this  problem. 

I  wish  I  could  read  all  of  the  moving 
appeals  I  have  received  from  all  over  the 
country.  One  example,  is  the  telegram 
from  the  head  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital  in  Watertown,  N.Y.,  reporting: 

Our  hoepltal  Is  operating  at  101.2  percent 
of  capacity  which  necessitates  beds  In  all  so- 
larlums  aind  with  Interesting  frequency  beds 
In  corridors.  .  .  .  Our  program  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  hospital  review  and  planning 
council  of  New  York  State  (but)  we  do  not 
have  the  funds  to  implement  this  plan. 

A  letter  from  Sister  Mary  Ventura  of 
Mercy  Hospital  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  reports 
an  average  daily  occupancy  of  107  per- 
cent. 

We  keep  ten  beds  for  use  In  the  hall  for 
emergency   admissions    .    .   . 

Yet  she  reported  that  that  very  morn- 
ing she  had  to  turn  away  a  gi-avely  ill 
6-year-old  boy  because  there  was  no 
room  in  the  hospital. 

We  have  received  many  such  letters. 
They  come  from  all  over  the  country. 

The  problem  of  the  critical  hospital 
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occurs  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
It  is  found  in  every  type  and  size  of  com- 
munity. For  example  an  analysis  of  the 
69  southern  hospitals  in  the  HEW  sur- 
vey showed  that  the  smallest  community 
involved  had  a  population  of  under  450; 
the  largest,  about  100,000.  The  median 
population  was  under  5,700. 

The  program  is  fully  coordinated  with 
the  Hill-Burton  program,  which  I  whole- 
heartedly support.  The  Surgeon  General, 
under  whose  direction  Hill-Buiton  pro- 
grams are  earned  out,  emphasized  this 
in  his  letter  of  July  7  to  the  chairman 
of  our  Health  Subconomittee.  He  said: 

(This  proposal)  does  not  conflict  with  or 
substitute  for  provisions  in  the  HlU-Burton 
program.  As  you  know,  the  latter  Is  designed 
to  provide  Federal  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  within  the  framework 
of  a  community  and  statewide  plan.  (This 
proposal)  on  the  other  hand,  offers  emer- 
gency financing  to  meet  the  hospital's  most 
pressing  needs  which  may  not  involve  con- 
struction at  all  but  may  mean  the  devel- 
opment of  other  services  to  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  hospital,  ilti  requires  that 
this  emergency  assistance  be  provided  within 
the  framework  of  service  plan,  so  that  con- 
sistency with  HlU-Burton  planning  is  as- 
sured . : 

The  American  Hospital  Association  after 
reviewing  the  proposal  endorsed  this  opinion 
in  Us  report  of  July  18.  saj-lng: 

"As  we  understand  your  proposal  It  would 
offer  an  emergency  financing  to  relieve  the 
immediate  pressure  ui>on  hospitals  not  only 
for  the  construction  of  hospital  beds,  but 
other  services  which  may  be  needed.  We  fur- 
ther understand  that  the  amendments  re- 
sulting from  your  proposal  would  be  ad- 
ministered in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  over-all  planning  of  the 
Hill-Burton  program. 

May  we  express  our  appreciation  for  your 
deep  concern  in  the  needs  of  hospitals  and 
for  your  efforts  to  assist  them  In  meeting 
the  needs  of  their  communities  for  hos- 
pital services." 

So  there  is  no  question  here  of  a 
conflict  with  Hill-Burton  or  a  violation 
of  Hill -Burton.  Indeed  the  act  in  two 
different  places  specifically  requires  con- 
formance with  the  State  Hill-Burton 
priorities. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  YATES.  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
gentleman  that  I  support  this  section 
that  is  in  this  bill  In  favor  of  providing 
adequate  grants  and  which  has  been 
described  In  the  minority  views  as  being 
a  bonanza  for  the  big  cities  of  the 
country.  Let  me  tell  you  the  facts  for  the 
city  of  Chicago.  A  report  that  was  made 
by  the  Hospital  Planning  Council  for 
Metropolitan  Chicago  In  November  1966. 
entitled  "Appraisal  of  Hospital  Obso- 
lescence in  the  City  of  Chicago  and  the 
MetropoUtan  Area  Outside  Chicago" 
states  as  follows : 

Total  cost  of  modemlaatlon  of  hospitals 
in  the  City  of  Chicago  and  replacing  those 
beds  in  non-profit  and  proprietary  hospitals 
where  replacement  appears  to  be  Indicated 
from  an  economic  point  of  view  Is  estimated 
at  255.1  million  dollars.  When  this  Is  com- 
pared with  total  Federal  Hill-Burton  grants 
for  hospital  construction  In  Illinois  over  the 
last  20  years,  which  totals  $93.7  million  and 
with  the  amount  received  by  hospitals  In 
Chicago,  which  totals  $12.1  million,  it  Is  ap- 
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parent  that  there  is  a  financing  problem  fac- 
ing hospitals  In  the  Chicago  area  of  an  ex- 
tremely serious  nature. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  it  is  said, 
"Let  us  rely  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
Hill-Burton  Act,"  this  will  not  offer  any 
kind  of  relief  for  cities  such  as  the  city 
of  Chicago,  or  any  of  the  other  big  cities 
in  the  Nation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I.  too, 
would  Uke  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ot- 
tincer] for  his  amendment  and  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  insofar  as  I  am 
concerned  this  amendment  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  many  of 
our  rural  hospitals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  represent 
a  county  in  New  Jersey  which  is  essen- 
tially a  suburban  area  where  the  need  is 
acute  for  immediate  hospital  construc- 
tion. This  need  results  from  a  population 
explosion  in  the  area.  This  amendment 
could  be  helpful  in  this  type  of  situa- 
tions. 

And,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  I 
intend  to  support  his  amendment.  Even 
if  it  is  not  accepted  by  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  per- 
formed a  very  worthwhile  service  by 
pointing  out  the  fact  that  there  are  in- 
dividual areas  which  need  individual  at- 
tention and.  certainly,  the  formula  that 
is  now  being  utilized  is  not  an  acceptable 
one.  In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  the 
State  divides  itself  into  10  or  12  different 
districts.  If  a  hospital  happens  to  be 
located  in  one  of  those  districts  and  if 
it  Is  not  an  "A"  priority,  that  hospital 
cannot  obtain  a  nickel.  In  many  Instances 
it  is  an  individual  hospital  located  in  a 
certain  area  where  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  population,  that 
actually  needs  the  money  greater  than 
some  individual  hospitals  located  in  a 
priority  area.  Individual  attention  in 
critical  areas  must  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  expression  in  support  of  my 
amendment  which  has  been  voiced  by 
the  distingtiished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the  provi- 
sions as  contained  in  this  bill  and  those 
provisions  as  have  been  proposed  by  the 
very  able  and  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottincer]  to  pro- 
vide an  emergency  assistance  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  privileged  to  have 
been  associated  in  the  sponsorship  of 
this  sorely  needed  amendment. 


I  trust  that  this  improvement  to  the 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  able 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ot- 
tincer] for  his  able  efforts  to  win  this 
provision.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  contributed  greatly  to  mak- 
ing this  a  true  partnersliip  for  health 
bill. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  regret  that  the  gentleman  did 
not  put  into  this  section  an  amount  of 
money  that  was  10  times  greater  than 
the  S40  milhon  which  the  conmiittee  has 
approved. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  hospitals 
throughout  the  Nation  need  these  funds 
particularly  at  this  time  when  mortgage 
money  is  unavailable  to  so  mar.y  hos- 
pitals in  the  cities  and  where  tho.se  who 
can  obtain  funds  will  have  to  do  so  at  a 
verj-  high  interest  rate. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  that  there  is  a  huge  long-term 
need  for  the  improvement  of  our  hos- 
pital programs  and  verj'  particularly 
those  programs  which  are  located  in 
our  various  large  cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  people  from  my  own 
State  of  New  York  and  from  the  city  of 
New  York  came  in  and  testified  before 
the  committee  for  this  provision,  even 
though  if  this  particular  bill  is  adopted 
it  would  not  do  much  if  anything  to 
reheve  their  particular  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Hill-Burton  program  does 
not  come  up  for  renewal  until  next  year. 
Furthermore,  current  fiscal  conditions  do 
not  permit  us  to  embark  upon  a  major 
national  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  is  directed 
at  communities  that  have,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  hospitals  which  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  demands  upon  them 
and  the  communities  served  by  these 
hospitals  are  being  deprived  of  needed 
health  service. 

The  cold  statistics  of  the  HEW  survey 
prove  the  urgent  need  for  this  program. 
But  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  its  signifi- 
cance for  people,  its  human  aspect,  that 
is  most  important.  If  we  fail  tc  provide 
this  modest  aid,  we  are  turning  our  backs 
on  communities  where  people  may  die  or 
suffer  needlessly  as  a  result. 

We  spend  more  than  $1  billion  a  year 
on  medical  research.  How  can  we  afford 
not  to  invest  this  $58  million  to  make  it 
possible  for  our  citizens  to  benefit  from 
the  restilts  of  the  research? 

If,  as  the  minority  views  would  Indi- 
cate, a  heartless  effort  is  made  to  strike 
section  12,  I  hc^>e  that  each  and  every 
one  of  you  will  rise  to  Its  defense.  ""The 
life  you  save  may  be  your  own." 
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Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  [Mr.  MatsunacaI. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  OttingerI  for  his  offer- 
ing of  the  amendment  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee  and  reported  on 
to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  support  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

In  Hawaii  there  are  33  hospitals 
registered.  Of  the  33.  nine  are  over- 
crowded, according  to  the  standards  of 
the  American  Hospital  Association.  For 
the  purpo.se  of  this  amendment,  I  believe 
80  percent,  or  above  occupancy  is  con- 
sidered overcrowded.  Of  the  nine  over- 
crowded hospitals  in  Hawaii  four  are 
critically  overcrowded  by  American  Hos- 
pital Association  standards. 

We  have  the  Maluhla  Hospital,  which 
has  98.6  percent  average  dally  occupancy : 
the  Shriners  Hospital,  with  100  percent 
average  daily  occupancy;  the  Hawaii 
State  Hospital,  with  102.3  percent  aver- 
age daily  occupancy ;  the  Waimanu  Hos- 
pital, with  97.2  percent  average  daily 
occupancy,  and  the  Kula  Hospital,  with 
92.2   percent   average  dally  occupancy. 

Of  coui-se.  the  critically  overcrowded 
hospitals  are  all  long-term  hospitals,  but 
a  substantial  number  of  the  overcrowded 
hospitals  throughout  the  country  are 
short-term  hospitals.  The  Kuakini  Hos- 
pital has  84.2  percent  occupancy. 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii, and  I  ask  support  for  section  12  of 
this  bill,  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Welfare,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  JarmanI. 

Mr  JARMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6418,  the  Partnership  for 
Health  Amendments  of  1967.  This  bill 
extends  and  expands  for  three  addition- 
al years  the  authorizations  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

This  Nation  has  dedicated  itself  to  the 
goal  of  achieving  the  highest  level  of 
health  possible  for  each  of  its  citizens. 
The  enormity  of  this  task  makes  it  clear 
that  we  must  assimilate  all  of  our  avail- 
able resources,  public  and  prlvat*.  in  a 
vital  partnership  to  achieve  this  Impor- 
tant objective.  The  history  of  Federal- 
State  cooperation  has  brought  about  re- 
markable advancements  by  creating  op- 
portunities for  the  States  and  localities 
to  identify  their  ov^ti  most  urgent  health 
needs  through  Federal  fundlne.  H.R.  6418 
will  continue  and  expand  this  partner- 
ship, to  the  ultimate  enhancement  of  our 
entire  Nation. 

Each  provision  of  the  bill  is  aimed  at 
fumillng  the  increasing  needs  of  this 
partnership:  extending  the  areawlde 
planning  of  facilities  to  encompass  all 
health  services;  training  of  the  necessary 
personnel  for  these  planning  facilities; 
and  further  developing  the  broad  proj- 
ect grant  authority  for  the  stimulation  of 
new  and  varied  means  of  services. 

The  extension  of  areawlde  planning  of 


facilities  will  insure  coordination  by  the 
most  reliable  and  capable  sources  of 
knowledgeable  experience.  At  least  70 
percent  of  the  allotments  for  support  of 
health  services  shall  be  available  only  for 
services  in  communities — this  is  further 
evidence  of  the  desire  to  move  planning 
and  programing  closer  to  the  people  and 
the  locality  to  be  served. 

Today  the  total  Federal  investment  in 
health  services  research  amounts  to  less 
than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  total 
annual  investment  in  health  care.  A 
greater  concentration  of  our  efforts  in 
this  area  will  create  a  research  and  de- 
velopment program  which  will  bring 
health  services  to  a  level  of  productivity 
which  the  American  people  demand  and 
require.  Section  3  of  H.R.  6418  v.ill  give 
us  the  broad,  flexible  kind  of  authority 
needed  to  employ  the  Nation's  best  minds 
to  design  the  facilities,  design  the  in- 
formation systems,  and  develop  the 
training  methods  and  the  more  efficient 
patterns  of  health  services  we  must  have. 

This  legislation.  Mr.  Chairman,  repre- 
sents an  enormous  step  toward  meeting 
the  health  needs  of  the  country  by  giv- 
ing Federal  support  to  local  initiative 
and,  therefore,  deserves  the  support  of 
the  entire  Congress.  I  most  sincerely 
urge  this  body's  favorable  action  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  note  that  the  gentleman  referred  to 
State  planning,  and  that  the  gentleman 
endorsed  the  idea.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  But  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man is  It  not  true  that  priorities  as  to 
the  allocation  of  funds  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  are  determined  by  the  State 
plan  within  the  States? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  But  under  the  Ottinger 
amendment  the  priorities  would  no 
longer  be  established  within  the  States 
under  the  State  plan,  but  would  be  estab- 
lished at  HEW;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Then,  in  other  words, 
the  Ottinger  amendment  departs  from 
the  plan  that  the  gentleman  has  so  loudly 
praised,  and  in  which  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  we  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  for  determination,  but  the 
Ottinser  amendment  turns  it  completely 
away  from  the  States. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  would  simply  respond 
to  the  gentleman  by  saying  I  am  cer- 
tainly in  agreement  on  the  Importance 
of  the  determinations  of  the  basic  plan 
being  in  State  hands. 

However.  I  do  recognize  that  the  Ot- 
tinger amendment  is  emergency  legisla- 
tion drawn  to  meet  a  specific.  Immediate 
need.  The  details  of  this  will  come  out  in 
further  debate. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  way  this  will  actually  work  is  in 


accordance  with  a  set  of  criteria  that  are 
established  very  firmly  in  the  legislation. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  determine  those  hospi- 
tals in  greatest  critical  condition 
throughout  the  country.  Before  an  ap- 
plication is  approved  the  hospital  must 
show  that  its  proposal  is  integrated  with 
health  service  programs  approved  or 
planned  for  the  community,  State,  or 
region  in  which  the  hospital  is  included. 

Then  before  the  Secretary  of  HEW  ap- 
proves the  grant  he  must  show  that  the 
project  conforms  to  local,  State,  and  re- 
gional health  planning  programs. 

The  Surgeon  General  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
determine  which  hospitals  are  truly  in 
critical  condition,  but  the  program  will 
not  be  approved  unless  coordination  and 
conformance  with  the  local  Hill-Burton 
program  is  assured. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hal- 
pern]. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legislation,  H.R.  6418,  provides  for  a 
most  vital  and  urgently  needed  produc- 
tive partnership  between  the  Nation's 
public  health  agencies  and  community 
health  facilities.  I  hail  its  approval  by 
the  committee  and  feel  privileged  to  be 
associated  as  a  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

I  am  also  particularly  pleased  that  an 
amendment  for  an  emergency  hospital 
assistance  program  in  which  I  joined  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
i  Mr.  Ottinger]  has  been  embodied  in  the 
original  partnership  for  health  bill,  and 
now  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the 
committee  bill. 

The  amendment  was  Introduced  as 
the  emergency  hospital  assistance  bill. 
H.R.  11571.  It  provides  critically  needed 
interim  help  for  certain  overburdened 
and  inadequate  hospitals,  while  long- 
range  assistance  is  laeing  worked  out  un- 
der the  health  partnership. 

In  essence,  the  amendment  now  In- 
corporated In  H.R.  6418,  provides  an 
emergency  transfusion  of  $58  million  In 
Federal  grants  and  loans  to  help  tide 
over  "sick"  community  hospitals  until 
more  permanent  aid  arrives. 

As  It  now  stands.  H.R.  6418  is  well  de- 
signed to  meet  the  Increasing  public  de- 
mand of  the  past  several  years  for  com- 
prehensive health  services  available  to 
all  who  need  them. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  to  provide 
these  services,  we  will  have  to  utilize  all 
our  health  resources  and  put  into  prac- 
tice all  our  knowledge.  One  of  the  great 
and  sad  paradoxes  of  today  Is  that  highly 
sophisticated  surgical  techniques  are  be- 
ing developed  and  given  limited  applica- 
tion in  our  Nation's  hospitals  and  medi- 
cal centers,  while  In  the  slums  surround- 
ing these  centers,  not  only  these  new 
techniques,  but  even  existing  knowledge 
are  not  being  applied,  for  example,  to 
reduce  Infant  mortality  rates  that  are 
many  times  higher  than  our  own  na- 
tional average,  as  well  as  the  average  of 
at  least  a  dozen  other  countries  in  the 
world. 

Experts  In  the  health  field  have  known 
for  some  time  that  effective  use  of  total 
health  resources  Is  dependent  upon  a 
high  degree  of  coordination  of  all  health 
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efforts,  and  therefore  on  comprehensive    committee  was  Dr.  Howard  J.  Brown 


health  planning.  Dr.  Berwyn  F.  Mattlson. 
executive  director  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association,  has  stated  that; 
Planning  for  community  health  on  a  com- 
prehensive basis  Is  the  most  Important  Im- 
mediate task  of  public  health. 

This  body  recognized  the  Importance 
and  immediacy  of  this  task  last  year  and 
passed,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  89th 
Congress,  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  and  Public  Health  Service 
Amendments  of  1966— Public  Law  89- 
749.  This  legislation  provided  for  com- 
prehensive planning  for  health  services, 
health  manpowci-.  and  health  facilities 
on  the  State  and  local  level.  Besides  that. 
it  broke  down  the  unnecessarily  restric- 
tive barriers  among  health  categories  in 
the  existuig  Federal  financial  assistance 
programs,  so  that  the  health  field  In  Its 
various  aspects  could  be  viewed  as  a 
whole. 

Previous  assistance  to  the  States  for 
health  purposes  had  beci.  heavily  orient- 
ed toward  specific  disease  categories  or 
health  problems  without  specific  regard 
to  State  and  local  needs.  The  196G 
amendments  provided  for  fundamental 
revisions  in  the  grant  structure.  Formula 
grant  funds  are  given  through  the  States 
to  local  communities  for  comprehensive 
public  health  services  on  a  flexible  basis, 
with  the  focus  redirected  from  defined 
categories  of  disease  to  health  problems 
of  individuals  and  families  in  the  com- 
mimity.  Second,  project  grants  were  re- 
grouped to  focus  on  priority  health 
targets. 

This  new  approach  to  a  grants  pro- 
gram recognized  the  fact  that  needs  vary 
from  one  part  of  the  coimtry  to  another, 
from  one  State  to  another,  and  among 
different  areas  within  a  single  State. 
Variations  are  particularly  dramatic  in 
urban  areas,  as  I  am  aware  from  my 
experience  in  New  York  City.  The  1966 
law,  for  the  first  time,  permitted  a  flex- 
ibility in  the  use  of  formula  grant  funds 
so  that  States  and  communities  may  now 
use  them  to  provide  health  sen'ices 
geared  to  the  personal  and  environ- 
mental needs  of  their  citizens.  The  State 
or  locality  can  now  plan  its  use  of  health 
services  money  for  areas  of  highest  pri- 
ority. A  city  can  now  strike  hard  at  the 
eradication  of  syphilis,  for  Instance,  if 
this  appears  to  be  an  area  in  which  im- 
portant success  can  be  attained. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  89-749  announced  the  arrival 
of  a  bright  and  vital  new  day  in  the  pro- 
vision of  health  services  for  all  our  peo- 
ple. In  the  same  way.  It  i.s  my  feeling 
that  the  passage  of  H.R.  6418  is  a  vital 
and  necessary  step  that  this  House  must 
take  today  and  must  take  by  a  resounding 
majority. 

The  89th  Congress,  because  of  a  time 
factor,  enacted  this  program  for  a  pe- 
riod of  only  2  years.  It  was  felt  that  more 
time  and  consideration  was  necessary 
before  the  measure  could  be  authorized 
for  the  5-year  period  that  was  origi- 
nally proposed.  For  the  past  months  of 
this  year  the  Commerce  Committee  has 
held  many  days  of  hearings  and  devoted 
many  long  hours  of  detailed  and  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  bill  before  us. 

One  of  the  many  witnesses  before  the 


health  services  administrator  for  the 
city  of  New  York.  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  tes- 
timony, gave  two  examples  of  the  things 
this  bill  has  enabled  his  city  to  do.  I  hope 
you  will  bear  with  me  as  I  quote  some 
of  his  remarks  The  first  problem  situa- 
tion he  reported  results  from  a  recent 
shift  of  population  in  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn  causing  marked  increases  in 
the  number  of  children  from  low-income 
families.  Dr.  Brown  said: 

Our  central  city  hospital  In  Brooklyn  is 
Kings  County  Hospital  which  has  become  in- 
creasingly crowded.  In  the  past  year  and 
one-half  we  surveyed  the  unmet  needs  for 
children's  services  in  Brooklyn.  It  has  be- 
come quite  cle.^r  that  we  cannot  meet  them 
unless  we  use  the  combined  facilities  of  our 
city  hospitals,  our  department  of  health  cen- 
ters, and  our  voluntary  clinics  and,  indeed, 
m  addition,  open  some  group  practice  units 
to  meet  the  need. 

Without  this  kind  of  planning  we  cannot 
meet  the  need. 

A  little  later,  Dr.  Brown  gave  another 
example  in  the  area  of  mental  health. 
He  said: 

We  have  developed  for  the  city  through 
the  mental  health  board  a  service  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers.  We  have 
found  under  our  new  planning  that  If  we 
combine  these  with  our  hospitals  we  will 
save  greatly  on  the  cost  because  we  won't 
have  to  duplicate  laundries,  heating  plants, 
kitchens,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  can 
be  done  with  the  help  of  thiis  legislation. 
I  am  sure  that  almost  every  other  pubhc 
health  administrator  In  the  countrj- 
could  cite  similar  enlightening  examples. 
I  feel  strongly  about  legislation  of  this 
type  and  I  am  privileged  to  be  associated 
as  a  sponsor  of  this  bill. 

Recognizing  a  vital  omission  In  the 
original  legislation.  I  joined  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ottinger]  In  providing  for  a  much- 
needed  Improvement  by  offering  separate 
legislation  to  add  emergency  assistance 
for  community  hospital  services.  The 
committee  in  its  wisdom  accept-ed  tliis 
measure  and  embodied  It  In  the  bill,  mak- 
ing H.R.  6418  a  true  partnership  for 
health  measure. 

While  I  have  concentrated  my  remarks 
today  on  the  sections  of  H.R.  6418  con- 
cerned with  planning  and  with  the  health 
services  grants  programs,  I  want  to  add 
a  few  words  on  provisions  of  equal  im- 
portance which  were  also  included  in  mj' 
bill. 

Among  these  are  provisions  dealing 
with  research,  experiments,  and  demon- 
strations aimed  at  developing  new  meth- 
ods of  providing  health  facilities  and 
services;  cooperative  emergency  health 
services;  volunteer  services;  provision  of 
health  services  for  Federal  employees  at 
remote  facilities  of  the  Public  Health 
Service:  and  improvement  of  clinical 
laboratories  operating  in  interstate  com- 
merce. These  provisions,  in  their  way,  are 
also  vitally  important. 

Tne  program  which  was  started  by 
Public  Law  89-749  and  wMch  wUl  be 
continued  by  H.R.  6418  if  it  is  passed, 
and  it  must  be  passed,  can  be  a  strong 
program  and  accomplish  wonderful 
thlrigs.  Its  strength  lies  in  Its  emphasis 
on  a  "partnership  for  health" — the  par- 
ticipation of  the  provider  and  the  con- 


sumer of  health  services.  Health  planning 
has  been  brought  closer  to  the  consumer 
so  that  his  needs  may  be  readily  identi- 
fied and  effectively  filled.  At  the  same 
time,  the  consumer  has  been  given  the 
responsibility — together  with  representa- 
tives of  private  organizations  and  public 
agencies,  local.  State,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment^— of  shaping  the  health  system 
of  tomorrow. 

We  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
help  In  shaping  this  health  system  of 
tomorrow,  by  passing  H.R.  6418.  I  hope 
with  all  my  heart  that  we  will  take  this 
opportunity. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [  Mr.  Cahill  ] . 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  I  probably  will 
not  use  the  entire  5  minutes,  but  I  want 
to  take  this  time  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  at  a  time  in  our  histor\'  when  we 
need  more  and  more  physicians  and 
more  and  more  nurses  to  take  care  of  the 
elderly  and  to  take  care  of  the  sick  of 
our  Nation,  we  are  producing  less  nurses 
and  less  physicians. 

For  example,  in  1964  I  am  advised  that 
we  graduated  35,259  nurses  from  all  the 
various  schools  of  nursing.  In  1966  we 
only  graduated  35.125. 

So  that  in  the  2  years,  and  during 
those  years  as  we  all  know,  w-e  hare  had 
the  Implementation  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, we  have  appropriated  more  and 
more  funds  on  the  Federal  level  for  hos- 
pitals and  we  have  become  aware  I  think 
more  acutely  of  this  great  need,  and  yet 
we  are  producing  less  nurses. 

Many  of  your  hospital  administrators 
in  your  own  congressional  districts  will 
tell  you  that  with  the  medicare  program, 
more  and  more  people  are  coming  to  the 
hospitals  and  that  there  are  less  nurses 
to  take  care  of  them. 

One  of  the  problems  has  been  the  clos- 
ing of  nursing  schools.  We  have  closed 
61  hospital  schools  of  nursing.  Now  why 
Is  it  when  there  is  such  an  acute  need, 
and  when  so  many  young  girls  want  to 
become  nurses  that  we  closed  61  schools? 
There  are  two  reason  for  It.  One  Is  that 
unless  a  school  is  accredited,  they  can- 
not get  any  Federal  assistance. 

Under  the  present  formula,  the  com- 
missioner has  been  relying  almost  ex- 
clusivelj'  on  the  recommendatic'-;  of  the 
National  League  of  Nurses.  They  prob- 
ably properly  and  understandably  want 
to  raise  the  criteria  and  the  qualifica- 
tions of  nurses,  with  the  result  that  there 
is  emphasis  on  the  baccalaureate  degree. 
But  because  of  this  emphasis  many 
schools  were  not  accredited  and  did  not 
qualify  for  Federal  funds.  Some  of  these, 
therefore,  had  to  close. 

At  the  very  same  time  that  we  are  clos- 
ing the  nursing  schools,  by  reason  of 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  and  by  reason 
of  the  increase  in  our  Anned  Forces, 
our  Federal  service  hospitals  are  re- 
quiring more  and  more  nurses  So  the 
civilian  hospital  oriented  schools  that 
are  producing  nurses,  find  that  the  mili- 
tary is  competing  with  these  hospitals 
to  get  these  nurses  and  are  offering  great 
inducements  to  the  yoimg  nurses. 

The  second  thing  that  I  would  like  to 
point  out  is  that  while  it  is  true  that  we 
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have  authorized  sufficient  funds  to  de- 
velop additional  medical  schools,  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  has 
not  seen  fit  through  the  appropriation 
mechanism  to  provide  the  funds.  I  also 
suggest  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
that  it  is  about  time  that  we  found  an- 
other method  to  establish  medical 
schools  in  this  country. 

We  can  no  longer  meet  the  criteria 
that  is  established  by  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  in  the  development  of 
medical  schools.  We  have  to  come  up 
with  a  new  concept — a  concept  perhaps 
like  that  being  utilized  at  Dartmouth 
College  where  some  of  the  theory  is 
taught  at  the  university  and  then  the 
students  are  transferred  to  the  medical 
schools  for  clinical  studies  and  the  hos- 
pital experience. 

We  have  to  find  more  seats  for  more 
young  American  youth  who  have  the 
ability  and  who  have  the  dedication  and 
who  can  afford  to  pay  their  way  Into  a 
medical  school  but  who  cannot  get  in 
the  medical  schools. 

We  are,  I  believe,  in  this  Congress 
under  a  great  responsibility  today,  be- 
cause of  the  very  legislation  that  we  have 
enacted,  to  anticipate  the  overwhelming 
burdens  that  we  are  going  to  find  in  our 
hospitals  and  In  our  communities  for 
more  nurses  and  more  doctors. 

I  wish  to  make  It  crystal  clear  that 
anything  I  have  said  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  any  criticism  of  this  great  com- 
mittee of  Congress.  I  think  they  have 
done  a  good  job.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
bill  and  I  Intend  to  support  it.  I  do  not 
say  that  It  is  their  sole  responsibility, 
but  I  say  that  It  Ls  the  responsibility  of 
all  of  us  to  engage  in  some  thoughtful, 
provocative,  Innovative  thinking  for  the 
purpose  of  solving  what  Is  one  of  the  real 
problems  of  the  country. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
TCornega  y1 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  yielding  to  me. 

First,  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  legislation.  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  propound  a  question 
to  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  a  joint 
letter  from  the  deans  of  the  three  medical 
schools  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina: 
Dr.  Manson  Meads,  dean.  Bowman  Gray 
School  of  Medicine  of  Wake  Forest  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  Issac  M.  Taylor,  dean.  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  School  of  Medi- 
cine; Dr.  William  G.  Anlyan,  dean,  Duke 
University  Medical  Center. 

These  three  deans  have  expressed  their 
support  of  this  bill  but  are  concerned 
with  a  statement  found  on  page  22  of  the 
report,  which  states: 

It  Is  not  the  aim  of  this  legislation  to  sub- 
mit the  operational  activities  of  any  health 
institution — whether  It  be  medlc.il  school, 
voluntary  health  agency,  private  practitioner, 
or  State  program  operator— to  any  additional 
Federal  or  State  controls. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  put  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  Is  as 
follows:  Are  the  operational  activities  of 
medical  schools  and  teaching  hospitals 
tmderstood  to  Include  planning  and  pro- 
gram development? 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  simple  answer  to 
that  question  is,  "Yes." 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man verj'  much  for  that  good  and  forth- 
right answer. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler]. 

Mr.  HECHLFJl  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  6418.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
section  12  has  been  incorporated  into 
this  legislation  because  this  section  will 
mean  so  much  to  those  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion where  overcrowding  in  hospitals  has 
resulted  in  very  critical  shortages  of  fa- 
cilities. I  hope  that  all  attempts  to  delete 
this  section  will  be  beaten  back,  because 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
sections  of  the  bill. 

I  commend  the  gentlemain  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  for  his  imaginative 
leadership  in  fashioning  this  particular 
section  of  the  bill.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers],  for 
his  leadership  in  bringing  it  out  with 
the  legislation. 

The  director  of  the  hospital  and  medi- 
cal facilities  bureau  of  West  Virginia's 
State  Department  of  Health,  Dr.  Paul 
Bibb,  with  whom  I  talked  earlier  in  the 
day,  indicated  that  a  larger  number  of 
the  hospitals  in  my  State  have  occu- 
pancy well  over  90  percent:  Holden  Hos- 
pital has  122  percent;  Guyan  Valley  Hos- 
pital in  Logan,  110  percent.  In  the  two 
largest  cities  in  my  district,  Parkersburg 
and  Huntington,  Camden-Clark  Hos- 
pital In  Parkersburg  has  an  occupancy 
of  100  percent,  and  Cabell-Huntington 
Hospital,  96  percent.  In  southern  West 
Virginia  counties,  the  average  occupancy 
rate  is  92  percent.  In  Charleston,  occu- 
pancy rates  nm  over  90  percent  Ln  many 
hospitals, 

I  must  say  I  was  a  little  disturbed  by 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Yates],  who  described  this 
section  of  the  bill  as  a  "big  city  twnanza." 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  if  it  is  true 
that  these  modest  funds  of  $40  million 
in  grants  and  $18  million  in  loans  are 
going  to  be  confined  to  the  large  urban 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ottinger  1. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  size  community  specified  in  the 
legislation.  The  basis  of  the  legislation 
is  a  survey  made  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
of  all  U.S.  hospitals  showing  143  hos- 
pitals in  critical  condition.  Of  those  143. 
the  median  size  community  those  hos- 
pitals served  was  only  5.700.  The  com- 
munities ranged  in  size  from  a  low  of  450 
inhabitants  to  a  high  of  over  100,000  in- 
habitants, so  the  gentleman  can  see  there 
Is  ample  range  as  to  size. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Those 
statistics  are  very  Interesting.  But  I  seek 
some  additional  reassurance.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  It  not  true,  as  to  the  figures  pre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
that  the  big  cities  with  their  larger  needs, 
with  larger  amounts  of  money  available 
to  prepare  plans  and  applications,  will 


be  getting  the  lion's  share  of  this  $40 
million  in  grants? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  No.  not  if  the  money 
is  distributed  as  it  would  have  been  on 
the  basis  of  the  survey  to  which  I  re- 
ferred. Certain  things  have  changed 
since  the  survey  was  taken.  But,  in  any 
case,  the  communities  of  the  most  critical 
need,  where  the  health  of  the  people  is 
jeopardized  because  of  lack  of  hospital 
services  are  those  that  will  receive  help. 
On  the  basis  of  the  survey,  the  commu- 
nities aided  are  likely  to  be  the  smaller 
communities  rather  than  the  larger,  the 
rural  rather  than  the  urban. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  hear  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  his  assur- 
ance that  the  funds  will  be  fairly  dis- 
tributed. Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  money 
going  to  be  used  only  for  buildings,  or 
can  it  be  used  for  some  other  critically 
needed  services  in  hospitals? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what- 
ever type  service  will  help  the  hospital 
more  efficiently  over  its  crisis  can  receive 
money  under  this  bill — for  services,  for 
buildings,  or  for  equipment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
noticed  that  Dr.  Howard  Brown  of  New 
York  City  mentioned  in  his  testimony 
before  the  committee  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  shortage  of  nurses  was 
the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  nurses 
to  work  in  hospitals  with  the  most 
crowded  facilities.  He  used  this  as  a 
reason  for  supporting  this  section  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  most  certainly  did. 
I  am  grateful  to  Dr.  Brown  for  his  sup- 
port of  this  provision. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  case  has  been  very 
clearly  made  in  support  of  this  valuable 
section  of  the  bill.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  efforts  in  getting  this  excel- 
lent plan  incorporated  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  ought  to  be  enlight- 
ened a  little  further.  The  gentleman  has 
used  the  words  "big  city  bonanza"  and 
he  could  not  have  used  them  better. 
The  ones  who  are  going  to  get  this  are 
the  ones  who  are  tooled  up  for  Federal 
grants.  The  man  who  wants  the  grant 
does  not  go  to  Albany  to  get  it,  but  he 
goes  to  HEW  direct  and  signs  and  gets 
his  grant.  This  $40  million  and  $18  mil- 
lion cannot  take  care  of  the  160  hospitals 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
says  ho  has  a  list  of.  It  cannot  take  care 
of  a  fraction  of  that.  In  fact.  I  doubt 
whether  it  can  take  care  of  one-third  of 
that. 

This  takes  care  of  something  the  Hill- 
Burton  never  has  done.  It  is  for  services. 
They  can  go  out  and  hire  nurses  or  doc- 
tors or  whatever  they  want  to.  We  have 
never  provided  services  under  any  act. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia can  well  understand  why  we  have 
not  provided  for  services.  A  Niagara  of 
money  could  not  take  care  of  the  things 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  put  in 
this  bill  by  the  Insertion  ol  the  word 
■■services." 
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May  I  say  that  the  people  who  are  go- 
ing to  be  in  here  the  next  day  after  the 
President  signs  the  bill— and  may  I  say 
the  gentleman  there  has  a  hospital  for 
which  he  is  going  to  be  in,  if  this  is 
signed  by  the  President  and  section  12 
is  in  there,  and  the  gentleman  looks  after 
his  people,  and  I  cannot  blame  him  for 
that — but  chiefly  it  will  be  those  areas 
which  are  tooled  up  to  do  the  job.  be- 
cause in  a  year  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  tooled  up  for  this.  The  big  cities 
are  the  ones  who  will  get  the  big  money 
under  the  Ottinger  amendment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  The 
SecreUrj'  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— in  the  interest  of  the  legislative 
history  which  we  are  making  here — can 
pass  on  not  only  those  ready-made  plans 
which  large  urban  hospitals  take  off  the 
shelf,  but,  in  order  to  meet  the  intent  of 
the  legislation,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  give  prior- 
ity to  those  applications  which  come  from 
those  areas  who  have  the  most  critical 
need. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  amoimt  of  mon- 
ey in  the  bill  was  arrived  at  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
take  care  of  the  critical  conditions  of  the 
entire  143  hospitals  in  the  original  sur- 
vey. 

It  is  not  just  for  the  fellow  who  gets 
In  the  fastest  but,  on  the  basis  of  in- 
formation available  to  the  Public  Health 
Service,  for  the  fellow  who  needs  assist- 
ance the  most. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
pleased  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  helped  to  make  legislative  history, 
because  I  do  not  want  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  to  get  in  here 
ahead  of  me  on  any  of  these  requests. 
I  am  pleased  that  these  requests  will  be 
passed  on  in  the  order  of  priority  of  crit- 
ical need. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Reuss]. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
add  my  congratulations  to  the  leadership 
in  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  bringing  to  the  floor  an 
excellent  piece  of  legislation.  The  com- 
prehensive, flexible,  noncategorical  prin- 
ciple it  embodies  is  a  real  landmark  in 
our  legislative  history  now,  as  it  was  last 
October  when  first  adopted. 

I  take  this  time  briefly.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  explain  an  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  shortly,  when  we  read  the  bill 
under  the  5-minute  rule,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  behalf  of  my  colleague  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias],  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  bill  contains  an  authori- 
zation for  the  same  $20  million  annually 
for  programs  of  rat  control  and  extermi- 
nation as  was  the  subject  of  an  earlier 
ill-fated  venture  which  died  for  want  of 
a  rule  on  the  floor  of  the  House  here 
only  60  days  ago,  on  July  20. 

On  the  question  whether  this  country 
needs  federally  assisted  rat  control  pro- 
grams, anyone  who  doubts  that  we  do 
should  have  accompanied  me  a  few  days 
ago  on  a  walk  through  the  slum  section 
of  my  home  city  of  Milwaukee. 

I  saw  houses  with  hundreds  of  rat- 
holes  gnawed  in  the  walls  aod  in  the 


floors.  I  talked  with  citizens  who  told  me 
that  everj-  night  rats  climb  over  them 
when  they  try  to  sleep.  I  saw  mothers 
who  try  to  keep  their  homes  clean  and 
decent,  but  who  cannot  because  of  this 
most  disgusting  of  animals. 

There  was  a  httle  4-year-old  boy  who 
was  cr>-ing  bitterly  because  he  wanted 
someone  to  hold  his  hand  and  walk  him 
to  his  home.  It  turned  out  his  home  was 
about  100  feet  away,  but  each  time  he 
went  home,  when  the  sun  went  down, 
there  were  rats  in  the  alley,  and  the  rats 
bit  the  little  boy. 

Our  cities,  with  demands  of  the  local 
property  tax  already  pressing  home- 
owners about  as  far  as  they  can  be 
pressed,  need  Federal  help  if  they  are 
to  mount  an  adequate  program  of  rat 
extermination. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  conduct 
a  post-mortem  on  the  events  of  July  20. 
The  debate  there  speaks  for  itself.  The 
moving  finger  of  the  official  reporter 
wrote  it  down,  and  all  our  piety  and  tears 
today  cannot  change  it. 

But  I  would  point  out  that  there  is  an 
important  difference  in  the  amendment 
here  today  and  the  program  which  was 
offered  on  July  20.  While  the  amount  of 
money  is  the  same,  this  amendment  does 
not  dictate  from  Washington  the  priori- 
ties of  the  public  health  needs  of  our 
local  communities,  and  it  preserves  the 
right  of  our  localities  to  decide  which 
are  the  most  serious  public  health  prob- 
lems and  to  allocate  funds,  Federal  suid 
local,  to  these  problems  accordingly. 

The  amendment  does  not  set  up  a  new 
or  separate  categorical  grant  program, 
and  it  does  not  backslide  on  the  impor- 
tant principle  of  flexibility  of  the  Part- 
nershiip  for  Health  Act. 

I  wish  that  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  could  have 
liad  an  opportunity  to  hold  the  same  full 
hearings  on  the  rat  control  program,  its 
means  and  methods,  which  were  held 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  This  was  not  possible,  because 
the  Commerce  Committee's  hearings 
were  concluded  long  before  the  July  20 
date  when  the  first  venture  in  rat  con- 
trol and  extermination  came  to  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

I  commend  the  amendment  to  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  believe 
this  is  a  real  opportunity  to  undo  the 
action  that  we  undertook  on  July  20  and 
to  undo  it  in  a  way  which  will  conform 
with  the  excellent  principle  of  flexibility 
inherent  in  this  bill. 

I  hope  when  the  amendment  Is  pre- 
sented it  will  be  favorably  regarded. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  KuykendallI. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
join  in  support  of  this  bill  and  wi.sh  to 
commend  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  for  the  outstanding 
work  that  the  committee  has  done. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  and  empha- 
size the  necessity  of  moving  ahead  by  the 
people  downtown  at  the  Department  of 
HEW  with  the  matter  of  nurses  training. 
My  district  is  the  city  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
with  one  of  the  larger  medical  centers  of 
this  Nation.  We,  as  most  areas  do,  have 
a  very  serious  shortage  of  nurses  today. 


The  presently  existing  shortage  is  not 
really  the  most  alarming  situation  but, 
rather,  the  fact  that  we  are  not  pro- 
gressing, as  has  been  pointed  out,  with 
the  use  of  the  authorized  funds  for  fur- 
ther nurses  training.  I  think  the  univer- 
sities and  particularly  the  junior  colleges 
in  cooperation  with  the  hospital  program 
may  very  well  be  part  of  the  future  an- 
swer to  tills  problem.  I  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  m-ging  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  work 
in  this  area  of  cooperation  between  the 
hospital  nurse  program  and  the  junior 
college  program  for  the  2-year  certificate 
nurses. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  It  is  important 
that  it  be  brought  out  the  authorizations 
from  this  committee,  of  which  I  am  one 
of  the  newest  members,  have  not  been 
the  problem  of  moving  forward  in  this 
area  of  doctors  and  nurses  but.  rather, 
it  is  the  failure  of  the  people  downtown 
to  expedite  this  program,  which  is  get- 
ting to  be  a  serious  situation.  I  think  the 
nurse  situation,  if  anything,  may  be  more 
serious  than  the  doctor  situation,  because 
in  this  area  they  are  having  problems  of 
raising  the  prestige  of  nurses,  at  least  in 
the  area  of  money,  whereas  we  do  not 
have  so  much  of  a  problem  with  the  doc- 
tors there. 

I  want  to  commend  this  legislation 
and  urge  the  people  downtown  to  move 
forward  in  this  critical  area  of  nurses 
training. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fixim  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mathias]. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
ChaiiTOan,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  yielding  me  time.  I  want  to 
congratulate  him  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  very  fine  job  they  have  done 
in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 
Also  I  want  particularly  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI,  with  whom 
I  am  supporting  an  amendment  to  add 
the  necessary  funds  to  insure  that  the 
cities  and  States  of  this  countrj'  have  an 
adequate  program  and  the  means  to  ex- 
ecute an  adequate  program  for  the  ex- 
termination of  rats  wherever  they  are  a 
public  health  problem.  This  amendment 
will  be  brought  forth  at  the  proper  time. 
I  think  this  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the  overall  public  health  picture  and  is 
a  proper  addition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Marjiand.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Earlier  in  the  debate 
one  of  our  colleagues  mentioned  the  fact 
that  there  were  nine  programs  now  In 
operation  that  could  meet  this  need.  I 
expect  this  Is  one  of  the  nine.  If  the 
doUars  are  put  into  this  bill,  the  job  that 
some  think  needs  doing  and  which  very 
likely  does  need  doing  can  be  done  under 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation.  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  That  Is 
exactly  right.  The  amendment  that  will 
be  offered  will  provide  muscle  to  do  a 
thorough  job  under  this  bill  with  existing 
machinery  and  without  the  necessity  of 
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creating    further    Federal    bureaucracy 
can  be  accompllabed. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Member  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  whatever  time  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  give  my  strong  support  to 
this  bill  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  for 
many  years  joined  with  the  States  and 
local  communities  In  finding  ways  in 
which  to  Improve  the  health  of  the 
American  people.  Over  30  years  ago,  with 
the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
Congress  committed  Itself  to  help  in  the 
fight  against  certain  categories  of  disease 
and  Illness.  More  often  than  not.  how- 
ever, a  new  area  of  concern  to  the  health 
of  the  Nation  was  met  with  a  specific 
program  designed  to  deal  with  the  spe- 
cific problem  under  consideration.  Over 
the  years,  therefore,  there  grew  up  a 
fragmented  program  of  categorical 
grants  with  restrictions  and  limitations 
prohibiting  the  maximum  use  of  Federal 
fimds  by  many  of  the  States  in  meeting 
their  public  health  problems. 

By  1966.  it  became  clear  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  assure  that  Fed- 
eral asslsUnce  to  the  States  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  public  health  was  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  a  particular  State 
and  its  communities.  Public  Law  89-749 
offered  a  constructive  solution  to  tlie 
problem  of  fragmented  public  health 
programs.  In  place  of  the  categorical 
programs.  Congress  substituted  a  system 
of  grants  for  public  health  without  cate- 
gorical limitation  coupled  with  a  pro- 
gram providing  for  comprehensive  health 
planning  by  each  of  the  States.  Such  a 
program  offered  the  States  and  commu- 
nities an  opportunity  to  tailor  health  re- 
sources, manpower,  and  finances  to  fit 
their  particular  needs  and  priorities. 
With  the  restrictions  of  categorical  grant 
programs  removed,  State  and  local  au- 
thorities could  more  effectively  and  re- 
alistically make  decisions  regarding  the 
health  needs  of  their  constituents. 

The  action  taken  by  Congress  last  year 
was  limited  in  duration,  and  we  must 
now  consider  extending  provisions  of  this 
program  into  the  future  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  maximum  effectiveness  from 
the  consolidated,  rather  than  categorical, 
method  of  helping  to  Improve  the  Na- 
tion's health. 

In  order  to  sustain  the  beginning  made 
in  1966.  I  introduced  H.R.  12353,  to  ex- 
pand and  broaden  this  approach  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  States  for  public  health. 
My  bill,  H.R.  12353,  Is  Identical  to  H.R. 
6418,  which  Is  being  considered  today. 
Under  the  bill,  the  formula  grant  will 
be  the  principal  source  of  Federal  as- 
sistance for  most  ongoing  State  and  local 
public  health  programs.  These  funds  will 
be  m&de  available  for  distribution  within 
each  State  in  accordance  with  each 
State's  determination  of  health  needs 
and  priorities.  In  this  way,  we  can  be 
assured  that  not  only  will  the  problems 
of  the  categorical  approach  be  overcome, 
but  also  that  the  State  health  agencies 
will  be  strengthened  and  made  more 
effective. 


The  bill  also  provides  for  a  special  proj- 
ect grants  program  where  a  specific 
health  problem  may  be  ayacked  in  some 
one  area  and  where  a  formula  grant  ap- 
proach would  not  be  as  responsive  to  the 
needs  as  would  a  direct  project  grant. 

Overcoming  the  inherent  problems  in 
a  categorical  grants  program  is,  unfor- 
tunately, not  enough  to  assure  maximum 
utilization  of  Federal  health  dollars.  The 
bill,  therefore,  extends  the  comprehen- 
sive health  planning  provisions  enacted 
into  law  in  1966.  Increased  funding  is  au- 
thorized to  support  the  staffing  and  study 
costs  necessary  for  thorough  data  acqui- 
sition on  which  to  base  health  planning 
decisions. 

A  number  of  other  significant  provi- 
sions are  contained  in  the  bill:  First, 
the  creation  of  a  mechanism  to  assure 
that  there  will  be  a  dialog  between  plan- 
ning groups;  second,  a  licensing  section 
to  authorize  the  Secretary*  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  license  clin- 
ical laboratories  which  operate  in  inter- 
state commerce:  third,  a  provision  to 
provide  for  assistance  to  hospitals  where 
severe  shortages  of  bed  space  which  has 
resulted  from  Increased  demands  for 
services:  fourth,  a  program  of  formula 
grants  to  schools  of  public  health;  and 
fifth,  other  sections  each  aimed  at  help- 
ing to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Nation's  health  resources  In  the  States 
toward  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people. 

I  am  certain  that  the  90th  Congress 
win  continue  the  commitment  toward 
improving  the  health  of  our  Nation  as 
has  previous  Congresses.  This  legislation 
offers  workable  and  responsive  answers 
to  the  health  problems  of  America.  Al- 
though this  measure  does  not  provide 
solutions  to  all  of  our  health  problems, 
it  offers  a  bold  and  positive  new  direc- 
tion for  achieving  our  national  health 
goals. 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  consider  the  mer- 
its of  this  proposal  and  give  it  your 
strong  support. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6418,  the 
Partnership  for  Health  Amendments  of 
1967. 

When  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  reported  on 
last  year's  comprehensive  health  legis- 
lation. I  felt  we  had  removed  a  major 
roadblock  in  the  effort  to  make  the  pos- 
sible use  of  federal  support  to  state  In 
the  field  of  health.  For  in  that  bill  we 
established  the  block  grant  which  allows 
the  state  to  set  its  own  priorities  on 
health  matters  and  thus  use  the  money 
as  it  sees  best. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  the 
block  grant  theory,  both  for  health  and 
other  areas.  These  types  of  grants  help 
eliminate  regional  and  national  guide- 
lines which  may  not  hold  true  in  the  indi- 
vidual States.  It  allows  the  State  to  put 
the  emphasis  on  cancer  If  that  Is  the 
State's  nimiber  one  health  problem  and 
does  not  bind  the  State. 

This  flexibility  and  encouragement  of 
State  Initiative  Is  the  most  direct  way 
to  tackle  our  health  problems,  and  at 
the  same  time  lessens  Federal  interfer- 
ence. Under  this  system,  each  State  can 
determine  Its  own  needs  and  act  straight 
forth  to  solve  the  problems. 


I  hope  we  will  give  this  matter  favor- 
able consideration. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that,  following  full  dis- 
cussion and  debate,  this  House  will  over- 
whelmingly approve  this  bUl  before  us, 
H.R.  6418,  the  very  aptly  termed  "Part- 
nership for  Health  Amendments  of 
1967." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  principal  purposes 
of  this  bill  are  to  extend  and  expand 
for  3  additional  years — until  July  1. 
1971 — the  appropriation  authorizations 
under  the  Public  Health  Senlce  Act  for 
formula  and  project  grants  for  public 
health  services  by  the  States,  and  for 
grants  for  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning, and  to  establish  an  expanded  pro- 
gram for  research  into  and  demonstra- 
tions of  new  methods  of  organization, 
delivery,  and  financing  of  health  ser\'- 
ices.  The  bill  also  establishes  a  program 
of  aid  for  projects  for  alterations,  en- 
largement, or  remodeling  of,  and  addi- 
tions to.  existing  hospitals  having  an 
average  rate  of  occupancy  exceeding  rea- 
sonable capacity.  In  addition,  the  bill 
establishes  a  program  for  licensing  clin- 
ical laboratories  which  solicit  or  receive 
specimens  in  interstate  commerce. 

Other  major  provisions  of  the  measure 
would — 

First,  extend  for  3  years — through  fis- 
cal year  1971 — grants  to  schools  of  public 
health; 

Second,  strengthen  the  role  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  in  assisting  States  and 
localities  to  cope  with  health  emer- 
gencies and  disasters; 

Third,  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ac- 
cept imcompensated  services  of  volun- 
teers in  the  operation  of  health  care 
facilities; 

Fourth,  clarify  and  strengthen  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary-  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  health  schools,  hospitals, 
and  other  health  care  or  training  facili- 
ties for  the  interchange  or  cooperative 
sharing  of  scarce  or  highly  specialized 
health  resoiu*ces: 

Fifth,  provide  that  not  to  exceed  1  per- 
cent of  appropriated  funds  for  formula 
and  project  grants  for  public  health 
services — as  well  as  grants  to  schools  of 
public  health — shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  program  evaluation,  analysis, 
and  review; 

Sixth,  extend  to  July  1.  1971,  the  con- 
tract authority  in  section  301  •'h)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  which  ex- 
pires June  30,  1968; 

Seventh,  authorize  provision  of  medi- 
cal and  other  health  care  to  Federal  em- 
ployees at  remote  stations  but  only  where 
care  other  than  that  provided  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  Is  not  available, 
and  make  certain  seaman-trainees  eligi- 
ble for  such  care; 

Eighth,  allow  assistance  under  the 
Hill-Burton  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram to  be  furnished  to  certain  joint 
hospital  enterprises; 

Ninth,  allow  a  loan  to  be  made  of  up 
to  two-thirds  of  the  additional  costs  of 
an  experimental  hospital  construction 
project  where  such  costs  have  risen  sub- 
stantially after  Initial  approval  of  the 
project; 
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Tenth,  for  the  purposes  of  partial  re- 
imbursement of  diploma  nursing  schools 
for  the  cost  of  training,  make  clear  that 
students  receiving  loans  from  the  nurse 
student  revolving  fund  are  "federally 
sponsored  students"  In  the  same  sense 
as  those  receiving  loans  from  the  capital 
contribution  loan  fund;  and 

Eleventh,  increase  from  12  to  13  the 
number  of  members  of  the  National  Ad- 
visors' Council  of  Education  for  Health 
Professions  required  to  be  chosen  from 
among  leading  authorities  in  the  field  of 
higher  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  smnmary,  this  bill 
provides  for  the  further  consolidation  of 
the  many  and  confused  fragmented 
grants  in  the  public  health  field  into  two 
program  grant  authorizations,  one  for 
formula  grants  for  public  health  serv- 
ices and  another  for  special  project 
grants.  For  a  number  of  varied  health 
programs,  it  establishes  a  single  set  of 
requirements,  a  single  authorization  and 
a  single  appropriation. 

It  directs  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  Initiate  an 
expanded  and  coordinated  program  of 
research,  experiments,  and  demonstra- 
tions designed  to  substantially  improve 
the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  our 
health  services. 

It  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  health 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  health  care 
training  facilities  to  provide  for  the  co- 
operative use  of  personnel,  facilities, 
services,  and  information  In  order  to 
better  utilize  scarce  professional  per- 
sormel  and  expensive  facilities. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  authorized 
appropriations  to  carr;-'  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  aije  commonly  and  ex- 
pertly agreed  to  be  reasonable  in  con- 
sideration of  the  verj-  severe  budgetary 
problems  plaguing  the  Nation,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will,  for  the  time  being, 
sen-e  to  meet  the  critical  health  service 
needs  that  cannot  be  longer  delayed 
without  grave  possibility  of  very  serious 
consequences  being  visited  upon  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  very  soon  and  resoundingly 
approve  this  measure  which  is  un- 
doubtedly in  the  best  national  Interest. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  6418, 
the  Partnership  for  Health  Amendments 
of  1967. 

As  the  strongest  and  wealthiest  nation 
on  earth,  we  should  accept  no  less  than 
the  best  in  health  services  for  all  of  our 
citizens;  certainly  the  strength  of  the 
Nation  depends  on  the  health  of  its  peo- 
ple. We  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  achieving  the  goal  of  a  healthy  socie- 
ty, but  much  remains  to  be  done.  This 
bill  will  provide  the  tools  necessary  to 
continue  our  efforts  to  achieve  better 
health  for  all  our  citizens. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to 
extend  and  expand  for  3  years  the  ap- 
propriation authorization  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  formula 
and  project  grants  for  public  health  serv- 
ices by  the  States.  There  are  a  number 
of  advantages  in  this  program.  First,  It 
consolidates     the     many     fragmented 


grants  into  two  grsint  categories,  thus 
allowing  the  States  the  fiexibility  to 
solve  their  particular  health  needs  in 
their  own  way.  Second,  this  program  re- 
quires that  at  least  70  p>ercent  of  the 
State's  allotment  shall  be  used  for  serv- 
ices in  the  local  communities  of  tlie 
State.  This  is  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  health  is  a  local  problem,  and  serv- 
ices mu.st  be  focused  at  the  level  of  most 
need:  the  individual  and  his  community. 
Third,  at  least  15  percent  of  the  State's 
allotment  must  be  made  available  to  the 
State  mental  health  authority. 

A  second  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide for  comprehensive  health  plaiming. 
Our  national  medical  resources  to  meet 
the  needs  of  health  services  are  not  un- 
limited, and  the  increasing  demands  for 
health  services  will  mean  additional 
shortages  of  health  personnel  and  facil- 
ities in  the  future.  One  way  to  approach 
this  problem  is  to  increase  training  of 
medical  personnel  and  construction  of 
health  facilities,  and  the  Congress  is 
showing  the  proper  concern  in  these 
areas.  But  our  shortage  of  resources  also 
demands  that  we  develop  comprehensive 
plans  to  determine  needs,  set  priorities 
and  commit  resources  to  meet  those 
needs.  This  provision  of  the  bill  provides 
financial  assistance  to  statewide  plan- 
ning groups  and  to  community-based 
areawlde  plarming  agencies.  By  reinforc- 
ing the  local  and  State  health  agencies, 
the  bill  recognizes  that  these  levels  of 
government  are  best  suited  to  under- 
stand their  health  problems  and  develop 
their  comprehensive  response  to  the 
problems. 

A  third  provision  would  Increase 
health  services  research  and  develop- 
ment. With  a  shortage  of  personnel  and 
facilities,  it  is  of  primary  importance  to 
increase  the  efQclent  utilization  of  health 
personnel  and  make  the  best  use  of  exist- 
ing technology. 

A  fourth  vital  area  of  health  services 
is  covered  by  a  provision  which  would 
provide  assistance  for  critical  hospitals, 
or  hospitals  faced  with  a  critical  short- 
age of  beds.  Under  the  Hill-Burton  hos- 
pital construction  program,  our  hospital 
facilities  have  kept  up  with  the  demand 
to  a  remarkable  extent.  However,  with 
the  initiation  of  medicare  the  need  for 
ho-spltal  beds  has  Increased  considerably 
In  the  past  few  years,  and  today  we  face 
a  shortage  of  over  66,000  beds.  All  hos- 
pitals are  not  affected,  but  some  are  crit- 
ically overcrowded.  This  provision  would 
provide  emergency  assistance  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  to  such  hospitals  until  full 
consideration  can  be  given  to  the  entire 
hospital  bed  situation  next  year. 

There  are  other  Important  provisions 
In  this  bill  which  I  think  provide  a  bal- 
anced approach  to  the  problem  of  health 
services  in  this  Nation.  The  bill  Is  a  nec- 
essary and  Important  response  to  a  vital 
area  of  concern  for  all  citizens,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  It  today. 

Mr.  RHODES  or  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, late  In  the  89th  Congress,  a  1-year 
Comprehensive  Health  Act  was  enacted 
into  law  with  Republican  support.  This 
act  rejected  the  standard  Great  Society 
formula  of  categorical  grants.  It  con- 
solidated 16  separately  administered 
public  health  programs  and  permitted 
States  to  develop  plains,  establish  priori- 


ties, and  coordinate  local  activities. 
Under  this  approach,  the  priority  health 
problems  in  each  State  and  community 
whether  they  stem  from  communicable 
diseases,  narcotics,  or  rat  infestation,  can 
be  identified  and  programs  designed  to 
combat  the  problems  established  and 
properly  funded. 

At  the  time  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Act  was  introduced.  President  Johnson 
stated: 

At  present,  the  Federal  Government  offers 
the  States  formula  grants  for  categorical 
programs  dealing  with  specific  diseases.  This 
leads  to  an  unnecessarily  rigid  and  com- 
p.irtmentallzed  approach  to  health  problems. 

Our  purpose  must  be  to  help  redirect  and 
reform  fragmented  programs  which  encour- 
age inefficiency  and  confusion  and  fall  to 
meet  the  total  health  needs  of  our  citizens. 

We  believe  this  statement  is  as  true 
today  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  We  continue  to 
support  a  comprehensive  health  program 
that  encourages  maximum  coordination 
and  permits  the  States  and  localities  to 
establish  priorities.  We  believe  this  con- 
cept should  be  expanded  and  employed  in 
additional  fields. 

In  one  important  instance,  despite  the 
earlier  overwhelming  bipartisan  .support 
for  the  Comprehensive  Health  Act,  the 
administration  has  abandoned  this  for- 
ward-looking concept  of  block  grants 
and  has  retreated  to  the  old  pliilosophy 
of  categorical  grants  that  impedes  the 
development  of  an  overall  program  and 
binds  the  hands  of  State  and  city  ofiB- 
cials.  It  has  proposed  a  Rat  Extermina- 
tion Act  under  a  new  Federal  admin- 
istrator that  would  compete  w  ith  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Act  and  make  even  more  difficult  a  co- 
ordinated attack  on  this  very  serious 
problem.  Moreover,  in  proposing  this 
new  act,  the  administration  ignored  the 
fact  that  in  addition  to  the  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Act,  the  community  action 
portion  of  the  poverty  law  provides  sub- 
stantial funds  which  can  be  used  at  the 
option  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  rat  eradication.  Chicago  alone 
has  received  $2.9  million  of  Federal  pov- 
erty money  for  rat  eradication  in  the  past 
3  years. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Rep- 
resentative He.nry  Reuss,  who  serves 
on  the  subcommittee  that  handled  the 
rat  extermination  bill,  made  the  follow- 
ing observation  in  support  of  the  block 
grant  approach  in  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Act  as  opposed  to  the  restrictive 
provisions  of  the  rat  extermination  bill. 

I  am  all  for  exterminating  rats,  but  just 
last  year  the  Congrees  was  at  great  pains  to 
take  some  10  or  a  dozen  public  health  pro- 
grams. Including  programs  in  the  environ- 
mental field,  and  to  put  them  together  Into 
one  program  so  as  to  move  toward  greater 
flexibility  In  Pederal-State-local  relations.  It 
w.\s  a  remarkable  piece  of  legislation  In  the 
Public  Health  Ser\-lce.  The  President  signed 
It  last  October,  tinder  the  Act,  which  gives 
localities  freedom  to  choose  the  things  they 
want  to  concentrate  on,  at  least  seven  states 
are  now  coming  In  with  excellent  vector  rat 
control  programs.  But  here,  having  done  aU 
that,  what  do  we  do  but  come  In  with  an- 
other tiny  specific  program,  very  costly  to 
administer.  It  gets  HDD  into  the  health  busi- 
ness. It  confuses  the  local  health  depart- 
ments who  have  been  dealing  uniformly  with 
the  Public  Health  Service  of  HEW,  It  Is  going 
to  result  In  shopping  around,  whether  you 
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get  rat-control  money  from  HEW  or  whether 
you  get  It  from  HUD. 

The  House  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee supports  the  extension  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Comprehensive  Health  Act  as 
provided  in  H.R.  6418.  Under  this  bUl, 
$892  million  in  comprehensive  health 
grants  will  be  made  to  the  States  during 
the  next  3  years.  With  these  funds,  each 
Stete  and  locality  will  be  able  to  zero  in 
on  its  most  serious  public  health  prob- 
lem whether  it  is  due  to  rat  infestation 
or  some  other  cause.  For  example.  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  and 
Governor  Volpe,  of  Massachusetts,  have 
announced  the  formulation  of  State  rat- 
control  plans  that  can  be  assisted  by 
these  funds. 

We  urge  the  elimination  of  section  12 
of  this  bill.  This  provision  was  not  the 
subject  of  hearings  and  is  in  no  way  re- 
lated to  the  stated  purposes  of  this  act. 
Section  12  completely  short  circuits  the 
formula  system  that  has  been  success- 
fully employed  for  20  years  under  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  to  grant  money  to  the 
various  States  for  hospital  construction. 
It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  select  and  then  make  direct 
grants  to  a  few  hospitals.  The  money  re- 
quired for  this  hastily  conceived  program 
did  not  receive  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
approval  nor  was  it  provided  for  in  the 
administration  budget.  A  provision  of 
this  type  demands,  at  the  very  minimmn, 
full  hearings  and  careful  committee  con- 
sideration before  it  Is  brought  to  the 
House  floor  for  final  action. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vote 
to  add  $20  million  annually  to  the  au- 
thorization to  the  HEW  represents  a 
phenomenon  of  sorts.  This  is  action 
which  has  not  been  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration, has  not  been  requested  by 
the  HEW.  but  is  the  culmination  of  at- 
tacks upon  the  Congress  over  the  past  2 
months  for  refusing  to  adopt  ill-con- 
ceived legislation  to  make  a  categorical 
grant  to  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Agency  for  a  rat-control 
program. 

There  used  to  be  a  fictional  character 
in  the  'Lil  Abner  cartoon  strip  named 
"Available  Jones."  Anyone  having  a 
frustration  or  grievance  against  anyone 
or  against  the  world  in  general  could 
make  a  payment  to  "Available,"  2  bits  or 
4  bits  or  whatever,  for  which  compensa- 
tion "Available"  would  permit  the  payor 
to  give  him  a  good,  swift  kick.  In  a  frus- 
trating summer  marked  by  riots  which 
became  Intolerable,  a  large  part  of  the 
American  public  and  the  press  found  the 
Congress  to  be  a  convenient  "Available 
Jones"  upon  which  to  vent  their  frustra- 
tions. The  rat-control  measure  seemed 
to  offer  a  dramatic  and  apparently 
easily  imderstood  specific  measure,  upon 
which  to  zero  in. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr, 
Springer  1  has  again  called  our  attention 
to  the  fact  that  OEO  already  has  plenti- 
ful funds  which  may  be  distributed  to 
the  cities  for  rat-control  expenditure, 
and  that  there  are  eight  other  Federal 
programs  which  provide  rat-control 
money.  The  city  of  Chicago,  for  example, 
has  a  reported  $3  million  rat-control 
program  under  the  aegis  of  OEO.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio   [Mr.  Minshall] 


has  pointed  out  as  an  example,  that  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  from  w'hich  criticism 
of  the  previous  congressional  action  has 
emanated,  iias  failed  even  to  make  appli- 
cation for  such  funds  already  made 
available. 

We  are  told  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  demanding  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  bring  in  Indications  of  ex- 
penditure reductions  as  a  condition  prec- 
edent to  favorable  consideration  of  the 
lax  increase  proposal.  The  additional  au- 
thorization of  $40  million  over  the  next 
2  years  for  a  program  which  is  already 
operative,  for  which  no  request  for  addi- 
tional funds  has  been  made,  appears 
then  to  be  an  action  not  warranted  by 
the  evidence  or  by  the  realities  of  today's 
fiscal  situation,  but  rather  a  surrender  to 
the  unwarranted  insistence  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  take  action 
demanded  as  a  result  of  misapplied  frus- 
trations. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  on  this 
side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  read  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  printed  in  the 
reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  6418 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Partnership  for  Health 
Amendments  of  1967". 

GRANTS  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  PLANNING 
AND   PUBLIC    HEALTH   SERVICES 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  sec- 
tion 314  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  tJ.S.C.  246.  as  amended  by  section  3  of 
the  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and 
Public  Health  Services  Amendment*  of  1966, 
Public  Law  89-749)  Is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "1968"  the  first  time  it  appears  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1971"  and  (2)  by 
strilclng  out  "and  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ■$7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968,  810,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1969,  $15,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $20,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  (2)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (I) 
and  (J)  as  subparagraphs  (J)  and  (K),  re- 
spectively, and  by  inserting  after  subpara- 
graph   (H)    the    following    new    paragraph: 

"(I)  effective  July  1.  1968,  (1)  provide  for 
assisting  each  health  care  facility  in  the  State 
to  develop  a  program  for  capital  expenditures 
for  replacement,  modernization,  and  expan- 
sion which  is  consistent  with  an  overall  State 
plan  developed  in  accordance  with  criteria 
estabUshed  by  the  Secretary  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Stat€  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  State  for  health  care  facilities, 
equipment,  and  services  without  duplication 
and  otherwise  in  the  most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical manner,  and  (11)  provide  that  the 
State  agency  furnishing  such  assistance  will 
periodically  review  the  program  (developed 
pursuant  to  clause  (1))  of  each  health  care 
facility  in  the  State  and  recommend  appro- 
priate modification  thereof;". 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  (4) 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ",  except 
that  In  the  case  of  the  allotments  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  the 


next  fiscal  year.  It  shall  not  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  such  cost". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "1968"  the  first 
time  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■1971"  and  by  striking  out  "and  $7,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968^,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$7,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and 
$15,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971'^. 

(2)  Such  subsection  (bi  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"project  grants  to  any  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  agency  or  organization ■'  the 
following:  "(but  with  appropriate  repre- 
sentation of  the  interests  of  local  govern- 
ment where  the  recipient  of  the  grant  is  not 
a  local  government  or  combination  thereof 
or  an  agency  of  such  government  or  com- 
bination) ". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "1968"  the  first 
time  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1971"  and  by  striking  out  "and  $2,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  $7,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,   1971". 

(di(l)  Subsection  (d)(1)  of  such  section 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$62,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. ■'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$70,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  $90,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970,  and  $110,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,   1971,". 

(2)  Subsection  (d)(7)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Effective  u-ith  re- 
spect to  allotments  under  this  subsection  for 
fiscal  years  ending  after  June  30.  1968,  at 
least  70  per  centum  of  such  amount  reserved 
for  mental  health  services  and  at  least  70 
per  centum  of  the  remainder  of  a  Staters 
allotment  tmder  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  provision  under  the 
State  plan  of  services  In  communities  of  the 
State." 

(e)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$62,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '■$70,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $75,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  $80,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971,". 

(f)  Effective  July  1,  1967,  subsection  (c) 
of  section  309  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  242g 
(c)  ),  as  amended  by  section  4  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Health  Planning  and  Public 
Health  Services  Amendments  of  1966  (Public 
Law  89-749),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"each"  after  "$5,000,000"  and  by  Inserting 
after  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968." 
the  following:  "$6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969,  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $8,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.". 

RESEARCH     AND    DEMONSTRATIONS     RELATING    TO 
HEALTH    FACILITIES    AND    SERVICES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  304  (42  U.S.C.  242b)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"RESEARCH    AND    DEMONSTRATIONS    RELATING   TO 
HEALTH    AND    FACILITIES    SERVICES 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized— 

"(1)  to  make  grants  to  States,  political 
subdivisions,  universities,  hospitals,  and 
other  public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies, 
institutions,  or  organizations  for  projects 
for  the  conduct  of  research,  experimenta,  or 
demonstrations   (and  related  training),  and 
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"(2)  to  make  contracts  with  public  or 
private  agencies,  institutions,  or  organiza- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  research,  experi- 
ments, or  demonstrations  (and  related 
training), 

relating  to  the  development,  utilization, 
quality,  organization,  and  financing  of  serv. 
ices,  facilities,  and  resources  of  hospitals  or 
other  medical  facilities  Uncluding,  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  as  defined  in  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963 ) , 
agencies,  institutions,  or  organizations  or  to 
development  of  new  methods  or  Improve- 
ment of  existing  methods  of  organization, 
delivery,  or  financing  of  health  services,  in- 
cluding, among  others — 

"(A)  projects  for  the  construction  of 
units  of  hospitals  or  other  medical  facilities 
which  involve  experimental  architectural  de- 
signs or  functional  layout  or  use  of  new  ma- 
terials or  new  methods  of  construction,  the 
efflclency  of  which  can  be  tested  and  evalu- 
ated, or  which  involve  the  demonstration  of 
such  efficiency,  particularly  projects  which 
also  Involve  research,  experiments,  or  dem- 
onstrations relating  to  delivery  of  health 
services,  and 

"(B)  projects  for  development  and  testing 
of  new  equipment  and  systems,  including 
automated  equipment,  and  other  new  tech- 
nology systems  or  concepts  for  the  delivery 
of  health  services. 

"(b)  Except  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  imusual  circumstances  make  a 
larger  percentage  necessary  In  order  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  grant 
or  contract  \inder  this  section  with  respect 
to  any  project  for  construction  of  a  facility 
or  for  acquisition  of  equipment  may  not 
provide  for  payment  of  more  than  50  per 
oentum  of  so  much  of  the  cost  of  the  facu- 
lty or  eqiUpment  as  the  Secretary  determines 
Is  reasonably  attributable  to  rese«irch.  ex- 
perimental, or  demonstration  purposes.  The 
provisions  of  clause  ( 5 )  of  the  third  sentence 
of  section  605(a)  and  such  other  conditions 
ae  the  Secretary  may  determine  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  granta  or  contracts  under 
this  section  for  projects  for  construction  of 
a  facility  or  for  acqiUsltlon  of  equipment. 

"(c)  Payments  of  any  grants  or  under  any 
contracts  under  this  section  may  be  made  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbiarsement,  and  in 
such  Installmente  and  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  payment  of  grants  or  under  con- 
tracts imder  this  section  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  $40,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  $60.- 
OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970.  and  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1971:  except  that,  for  any  fiscal 
year  ending  after  June  30.  1968,  such  portions 
of  such  sums  as  the  Secretary  may  determine, 
but  not  exceeding  1  per  centum  thereof,  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  evaluation 
(directly  or  by  grants  or  contracts)  of  the 
program  authorized  by  this  action." 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  appropnatlons 
for  fiscal  years  ending  after  June  30,  1967 — 

(1)  section  624  of  such  Act  Is  repealed;  and 

(2)  the  first  sentence  of  section  314(e)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (1),  by  striking  out  clause  (3). 
by  striking  out  ",  or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(2).  by  Inserting  "(including  related  train- 
ing)" after  "providing  services"  in  clause 
(1).  and  by  amending  clause  (2)  to  read: 
"(2)  developing  and  supporting  for  an  initial 
period  new  programs  of  health  services  (In- 
cluding related  training)";  and 

(3)  the  second  sentence  of  such  section 
314(e)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  (2)". 
Any  sums  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  for  carrying  out  such 
sections    624    and   314(e)(3)    which    remain 


unobligated  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  carrying  out  section 
304  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  and  the 
total  of  such  sums  (and  any  portion  of  the 
appropriations  for  such  year  for  such  pur- 
pose obligated  prior  to  such  date  of  enact- 
ment In  carrying  out  such  sections)  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  autiiorization  for  such 
year  contained  in  such  section  304. 

COOPERATION  WTTH  STATES  IN  EMERGENCIES 

Sec.  4.  Section  311  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  243)  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments providing  for  cooperative  planning 
between  Public  Health  Service  medical  fa- 
cilities and  community  health  facilities  to 
cope  with  health  problems  resulting  from 
disasters,  and  for  participation  by  Public 
Health  Service  medical  faculties  in  carrying 
out  such  planning.  He  may  also,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  appropriate  State  or  local  au- 
thority, extend  temporary  (not  In  excess  of 
forty-five  days)  assistance  to  States  or  locali- 
ties In  meeting  health  emergencies  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  warrant  Federal  assistance. 
The  Secretary  may  require  such  reimburse- 
ment of  the"  United  States  for  aid  (other 
than  planning)  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tences of  this  subsection  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  be  reasonable  under  the  circum- 
stances. Any  reimbursement  so  paid  shall  be 
credited  to  the  applicable  appropriation  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  for  the  year  In 
which  such  reimbursement  Is  received." 

CLINICAL  LABORATORIES  IMPROVEMENT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Part  F  of  title  III  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  262-3)  Is 
amended  by  changing  the  title  to  read: 
"LICENSING— BIOLOGIC.VL  PRODUCTS 
AND  CLINICAL  LABORATORIES",  and  by 
adding  after  section  352  (42  U.S  C.  263)  the 
following  new  section: 

"LICENSING  OF  LABORATORIKS 

"Sec.  353.    (a)    As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'laboratory'  or  "clinical  lab- 
oratory' means  a  facility  for  the  biological, 
microbiological,  serological,  chemical,  Im- 
muno-hematological,  hematological,  bio- 
physical, cytologlcal,  pathological,  or  other 
examination  of  materials  derived  from  the 
human  body,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  or 
treatment  of  any  disease  or  Impairment  of, 
or  the  assessment  of  the  health  of.  man; 

"(2)  The  term  'interstate  commerce'  means 
trade,  tratflc,  commerce,  transportation, 
transmission,  or  communication  between 
any  State  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  any  place  outside 
thereof,  or  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)(1)  No  person  may  solicit  or  accept 
in  interstate  commerce,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
any  specimen  for  laboratory  examination  or 
otlier  laboratory  procedures,  unless  there  Is 
in  effect  a  license  for  such  laboratory  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  applicable 
to  such  procedures. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  ex- 
empt from  the  provisions  of  this  section 
laboratories  whose  operations  are  so  smaU  or 
infrequent  as  not  to  constitute  a  significant 
threat  to  the  public  health. 

"(c)  A  license  issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  may  be  applicable  to  aU 
lat)oratory  procedures  or  only  to  specified 
laboratory  procedures  or  categories  of  labo- 
ratory procedures. 

'■(d)(1)  A  license  shall  not  be  issued  In 
the  case  of  any  clinical  laboratory  unless 
(A)  the  application  therefor  contains  or  is 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary,  and  iB)  the  appli- 
cant agrees  and  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  laboratory  will  be  operated  In  ac- 
cordance with  standards  found  necessary  by 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this   section.    Such    standards   shall   be    de- 


signed to  assure  consistent  performance  by 
the  laboratories  of  accurate  laboratory  pro- 
cedures and  services,  and  shall  Include, 
among  others,  standards  to  assure — 

"  { 1 )  maintenance  of  a  quality  control  pro- 
gram adequate  and  appropriate  for  accuracy 
of  the  laboratory  procedures  and  services; 

"(11)  maintenance  of  records,  equipment, 
and  facilities  necessary  to  proper  and  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  laboratory: 

"(ill)  qualifications  of  the  director  of  the 
laboratorv  and  other  supervisory  professional 
personnel  necessary  for  adequate  and  effec- 
tive professional  supervision  of  the  operation 
of  the  laboratory  (which  shall  include  cri- 
teria relating  to  the  extent  to  which  train- 
ing and  experience  shaU  be  substituted  for 
education) :  and 

"(iv)  participation  in  a  proficiency  testing 
program  established  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  A  license  issued  under  this  section 
shall  be  valid  for  a  period  of  three  years,  or 
such  shorter  period  as  the  Secretary  may 
establish  for  anv  clinical  laboratory  or  any 
class  or  classes  thereof:  and  may  be  renewed 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  require  payment 
of  fees  for  the  Issuance  and  renewal  of  U- 
censes,  but  the  amount  of  any  such  fee  shaU 
not  exceed  $125  per  annum. 

"(e)  A  laboratory  license  may  be  revoked, 
suspended,  or  limited  if  the  Secretary  finds, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  labo- 
ratory, that  such  owner  or  operator  or  any 
emplovee  of  the  laboratory — 

"(1)'  has  been  guilty  of  misrepresentation 
In  obtaining  the  license; 

"(2)  has  engaged  or  attempted  to  engage 
or  represented  himself  as  enUtled  to  per- 
form anv  laboratorv  procedure  or  category  of 
procedures  not  authorized  in  the  license; 

"(3)  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  laboratories  and  labora- 
tory personnel  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  section: 

"(4>  has  failed  to  comply  with  reasonable 
requests  of  the  Secretary  for  any  informa- 
tion or  materials,  or  work  on  materials,  he 
deems  necessarv  to  determine  the  labora- 
torv's  continued  eligibility  for  Its  license 
hereunder  or  continued  compliance  with  the 
Secretary's  standards  hereunder; 

"(5)  has  refused  a  request  of  the  Secretary 
or  any  Federal  officer  or  employee  duly  des- 
ignated bv  him  for  permission  to  Inspect  the 
laboratory  and  its  operations  and  pertinent 
records  at  anv  reasonable  time;   or 

"(6)  has  violated  or  aided  and  abetted  in 
the  violation  of  any  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  promul- 
gated thereunder. 

••(fi  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  that  continuation  of  any  activity 
by  a  laboratorv  licensed  under  this  section 
would  constitute  an  imminent  hazard  to  the 
public  health,  he  may  bring  suit  in  the  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  in  which  such 
laboratorv  is  situated  to  enjoin  continuation 
of  such  activity  and,  upon  proper  showing, 
a  temporarv  injunction  or  restraining  order 
against  continuation  of  such  activity  pend- 
ing issuance  of  a  final  order  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  granted  without  bond  by  such 
court. 

■•(g)(1)  Anv  party  aggrieved  by  any  final 
action  taken  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section  may  at  any  time  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  such  action  file  a  petition 
with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  wherein  such  person  resides  or 
has  his  principal  place  of  business,  for  Judi- 
cial review  of  such  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or 
other  officer  designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  in 
the  court  the  record  on  which  the  action  of 
the  Secretarv  is  based,  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

•■(2)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
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for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satlafactlon  ot  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  Is  material  and 
that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Secretary,  the  court  may 
order  such  additional  evidence  (and  evi- 
dence In  rebuttal  thereof »  to  be  taken  before 
the  Secretary,  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the 
hearing  in  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may  deem 
proper.  The  Secretary  may  modify  his  find- 
ings as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings. 
by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence  so 
taken,  and  he  shall  file  such  modified  or  new 
findings,  and  bis  recommendations.  If  any. 
for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  his 
original  action,  with  the  return  of  such  addi- 
tional evidence. 

"(3»  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  In  parag^ph  1 1  •  of  this  subsection, 
the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm 
the  action,  or  to  set  it  aside  in  whole  or  In 
part,  temporarily  or  permanently.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts.  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. 

"(4)  The  Judgment  of  the  coiirt  affirming 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any 
such  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifica- 
tion as  provided  in  section  1264  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

"(h)  Any  person  who  willfully  violate*  any 
provision  of  this  section  or  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation promulgated  thereunder  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  on  conviction 
thereof  be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000.  or  both  such  Imprisonment  and 
fine. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  clinical  laboratory  operated 
by  a  licensed  physician,  osteopath,  dentist, 
or  podiatrist,  or  group  thereof,  who  per- 
forms or  perform  laboratory  tests  or  pro- 
cedures, personally  or  through  his  or  their 
employees,  solely  as  an  adjunct  to  the  treat- 
ment of  his  or  their  own  patients  or  to  any 
clinical  laboratory  operated  by  a  pathologist 
in  which  all  laboratory  tests  and  procedures 
are  performed  by  such  pathologist  or  by  such 
pathologist  and  his  employees  acting  under 
his  direct  supervision;  nor  shall  such  pro- 
visions apply  to  any  laboratory  with  respect 
to  teets  or  other  procedures  made  by  it  for 
any  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  in- 
surance If  made  solely  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining whether  to  write  an  insurance 
contract  or  of  determining  eligibility  or 
continued  eligibility  for  payments  there- 
under. 

"(J)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized, 
pursuant  to  agreement,  to  utilize  the  services 
or  facilities  of  any  Federal  or  State  or  local 
public  agency  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or 
organization,  and  may  pay  therefor  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In 
such  Installments,  as  he  may  determine. 

"(k)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  the  power  of  any  State  to 
enact  and  enforce  laws  relating  to  the  mat- 
ters covered  by  this  section  to  the  extent  that 
such  laws  are  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  or  with  the  rules 
and   regulations   Issued   under   this   section. 

"(1)  Where  a  State  has  enacted  or  here- 
after enacts  laws  relating  to  matters  covered 
by  this  section,  which  provide  for  standards 
equal  to  or  more  stringent  than  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  or  than  the  rules  and 
regulations  Issued  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  exempt  clinical  laboratories 
in  that  State  from  compliance  with  this  sec- 
tion." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  thirteenth  month  after  the  month  In 
which  It  Is  enacted,  except  that  the  Secre- 


tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
postpone  such  effective  date  for  such  addi- 
tional period  as  he  finds  necessary,  but  not 
beyond  the  first  day  of  the  nineteenth  month 
after  such  month  In  which  the  amendment 
Is   enacted. 

(CI  This  section  may  be  cited  as  the  "Clini- 
cal Laboratories  Improvement  Act  of  1967"'. 

VOLtTNTEER   SEBVICES 

Sec.  6.  Title  H  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
222  (42  US.C.  217a)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"VOLTTNTEER    SERVICES 

"Sec.  223.  Subject  to  regulations,  volun- 
teer and  uncompensated  services  may  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Secretary,  or  by  any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  designated 
by  him,  for  use  in  the  operation  of  any 
health  care  facility  or  In  the  provision  of 
health  care." 

COOPERATION     AS     TO     MEDICAL     CAKE     FACILrnES 
AND    RESOURCES 

Sec.  7.  Part  C  of  title  III  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  327  {42  U.S.C.  254)  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"SHAKING   OF   MEDICAL  CARE   FACILITIES  AND 
RESOtTBCES 

"See.  328.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  the  term  'specialized  health  resources' 
means  health  care  resources  (whether  equip- 
ment, space,  or  personnel )  which,  because  of 
cost,  limited  availability,  or  unusual  nature, 
are  either  unique  in  the  health  care  com- 
munity or  are  subject  to  maximum  utiliza- 
tion only  through  mutual  use; 

"(2)  the  term  'hospital',  unless  otherwise 
specified,  includes  (In  addition  to  other  hos- 
pitals) any  Federal  hospital. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or 
improving  the  quality  of  care  In  Public 
Health  Service  facilities  and  to  provide  a  pro- 
fessional environment  therein  which  will 
help  to  attract  and  retain  highly  qualified 
and  talented  health  personnel,  to  encourage 
mutually  beneficial  relationships  between 
Public  Health  Service  facilities  and  hospitals 
and  other  health  facilities  in  the  health  care 
community,  and  to  promote  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  hospitals  and  other  health  facilities 
and  resources,  the  Secretary  may — 

"(1)  enter  into  agreements  or  arrange- 
ments with  schools  of  medicine,  and  with 
other  health  schools,  agencies,  or  institutions, 
for  such  Interchange  or  cooperative  use  of 
facilities  and  services  on  a  reciprocal  or  re- 
imbursable b;isls.  as  will  be  of  benefit  to 
the  tr;Unlng  or  research  programs  of  the 
r>articlpating  agencies;  and 

"(2)  enter  into  agreements  or  arrange- 
ments with  hocpltals  and  other  health  care 
facilities  for  the  mutual  use  or  the  exchange 
of  use  of  specialized  health  reeources,  and 
providing  for  reciprocal  reimbursement. 
Any  reimbursement  pursuant  to  any  such 
agreement  or  arrangement  shall  be  based  on 
charges  covering  the  reasonable  cost  of  such 
utilization.  Including  normal  depreciation 
and  amortization  costs  of  equipment.  Any 
proceeds  to  the  Government  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  credited  to  the  applicable 
appropriation  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
for  the  year  In  which  such  proceeds  are 
received." 

PROGRAM    EVALUATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  314(d) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ".  except  that,  for 
any  fiscal  year  ending  after  June  30,  1968. 
such  portion  of  such  sums  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine,  but  not  exceeding  1  per 
centum  thereof,  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  evaluation  (directly  or  by 
grants  or  contracts)  of  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  subsection  and  the  amount  avail- 


able for  allotments  hereunder  shall  be  re- 
duced accordingly". 

(b)  Section  314(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "For  any  fiscal  year  ending 
after  June  30,  1968.  such  portion  of  the  ap- 
propriations for  grants  under  this  subsection 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  but  not 
exceeding  1  per  centum  thereof,  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  evaluation  (di- 
rectly or  by  grants  or  contracts)  of  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  subsection." 

(c)  Section  309(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "except  that"  and 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  (2)  for  any 
fiscal  year  ending  after  June  30.  1968,  such 
portions  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  subsection  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine, but  not  exceeding  1  per  centum 
thereof,  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for 
evaluation  (directly  or  by  grants  or  con- 
tracts) of  the  program  authorized  by  this 
subsection". 

research    OONTRACT   AUTHOalTY 

Sec.  9.  Paragraph  (h)  of  section  301  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  241)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "two  succeediing 
fiscal  years"  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"five  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

MEDICAL   CARE    FOR    FEDERAL   EMPLOYEES   AT 
REMOTE   STATIONS  OF  THE  SERVICE 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  324  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  251)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after  "Sec. 
324."  and  by  redesignating  clauses  (a) 
through  (d)  of  such  section,  and  references 
thereto,  aa  clauses  (1)   through  (4). 

(b)  Section  324  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide  medical,  surgical,  and  dental  treatment 
and  hospitalization  and  optometrlc  care  for 
Federal  employees  (as  defined  In  section 
8901(1)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code) 
and  their  dependents  at  remote  medical 
faclUtlee  of  the  PubUc  HefJth  Service  where 
such  care  and  treatment  are  not  otherwise 
available.  Such  employees  and  their  depend- 
ents who  are  not  entitled  to  this  care  and 
treatment  under  any  other  provision  of  law 
shall  be  charged  for  It  at  rates  established  by 
the  Secretary  to  reflect  the  reasonable  cost  of 
providing  the  care  and  treatment.  Any  fjay- 
menta  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  credited  to  the  applicable  appropria- 
tion to  the  Public  Health  Service  for  the 
year  In  which  such  payments  are  received." 

ic)  Paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 322  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(7)  Seamen-traineee.  while  participating 
In  maritime  training  programs  to  develop  or 
enhance  their  employabillty  In  the  maritime 
industry;  and". 

JOINT    HOSPTTAL    ENTERPRISES 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  605(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  by  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  agen- 
cy" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  by  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  agency,  or  by  a 
joint   hospital  enterprise". 

(b>  Section  605(a)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  In  a  public  or 
other  nonprofit  agency"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  in  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
agency,   or   in   a   Joint   hospital   enterprise". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  625  of  such 
Act  is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Im- 
mediately after  "(c)",  (2)  by  inserting  "or 
owned  and  operated  by  a  Joint  hospital  en- 
terprise" immediately  after  "and  central 
service  facilities  operated  in  connection  with 
hospluis".  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"(2)  The  term  'Joint  hospital  enterprise' 
means  a  nonprofit  organization  organized 
and  operated  exclusively  to  provide  services 
for  public  or  other  nonprofit  hospitals." 
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EMERGENCY   ASSISTANCE  FOR   COMMUNITT 
HOSPITAL  SERVICES 

SEC.  12.  (a)  Section  314  of  the  Public 
Health  Services  Act  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (g)  as  subsection  (h)  and 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  subsection  (f ) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"Emergency  Grants  to  Hospitals 
"(g)(1)  Findings. — The  Congress  finds 
that  certain  public  and  nonprofit  priv-ate 
hospitals  in  the  several  States  are  unable  to 
meet  the  present  urgent  health  service  needs 
of  the  communities  served  by  the  hospitals 
or  to  participate  in  comprehensive  health 
services  programs  or  planning  to  meet 
future  needs  due  to  a  critical  lack  of  ade- 
quate facilities  and  services;  that  there  do 
not  now  exist  adequate  sources  of  public  or 
private  financing  to  provide  the  direct 
emergency  assistance  needed  to  resolve  this 
critical  condition;  and,  that  this  results  in  a 
serious  threat  to  the  health,  welfare,  and 
safety  of  the  communiUes  Involved  and  of 
the  NaUon. 

"(2)  AUTHORIZATION. — In  Order  to  provide 
emergency  assistance  to  those  hospitals 
found  to  be  In  critical  condition  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  in 
the  cases  where  the  communities  they  serve 
would  otherwise  be  deprived  of  needed  health 
services,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
direct  emergency  grants  of  up  to  66%  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  any  project  to  provide 
necessary  facilities  and  servlcee  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection: 
Provided,  That  no  grant  of  assistance  for  any 
single  project  under  this  subsection  may  ex- 
ceed T2  per  centum  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  this  paragraph.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  making  emergency  grants  as  provided 
in  this  subsection  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  Sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  for  two 
fiscal  years  following  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  are  appropriated. 

"(3)  ELiGiBiLriY. — Public  and  nonprofit 
private  hosplUls  may  qualify  as  critical 
hospitals  and  be  eligible  for  assistance  luider 
this  Act,  if  the  Secretary  finds  that — 

"(fi.)  the  average  rate  of  occupancy  or  the 
demand  for  necessary  and  essential  facilities 
and  services  of  such  a  hospital  so  far  exceeds 
reasonable  capacity  that  the  community 
served  is  deprived  of  health  services  of  a 
type  and  quality  conforming  to  generally 
accepted  standards; 

"(B)  full  and  effective  use  Is  being  made 
of  the  existing  facilities  of  the  hospital  and 
of  other  health  facilities  available  to  the 
community: 

"(C)  the  needed  assistance  Is  not  available 
from  other  public  or  private  resources;  and 
"(D)  the  failure  to  provide  the  needed 
facilities  or  services  constitutes  a  threat  to 
the  health,  welfare,  or  safety  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"(4  I  APPLICATIONS. — Any  hospital  seeking 
emcTEency  assistance  under  this  subsection 
shall  "apply  to  the  Secretary,  declaring  itself 
to  be  In  critical  need  of  emergency  assistance 
and  setting  forth — 

"(A)  evidence  of  eligibility  under  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 
In  such  manner  and  detail  and  with  such 
supporting  data  as  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire; 

"(B)  a  detailed  description  of  the  project 
for  which  emergency  assistance  is  being  re- 
quested, specifying  the  deficiencies  in  health 
services  that  the  project  will  correct,  and 
how  the  project,  if  approved  and  completed, 
will— 

"(1)  meet  the  health  services  needs  of  the 
community  it  serves. 

"(11)  be  coordinated  with  existing  health 
services  available  to  such  community,  and 

"(ill)  be  Integrated  with  health  services 
programs  approved  or  planned  for  the  com- 


munity. State,  or  region  In  which  the  hospital 
is  Included; 

"(C)  the  estimated  cost  of  completing  the 
project,  set  forth  in  such  manner  and  detail 
as  the  Secretary  shall  require; 

"(D)  the  amount  of  emergency  assistance, 
under  this  subsection,  that  will  be  required 
to  complete  the  project;  the  period  of  time 
during  which  such  assistance  will  be  utilized; 
the  source  and  the  amount  of  funds,  other 
than  the  grant  assistance  requested  under 
this  subsection,  but  Including  any  emergency 
loan  requested  under  paragraph  (7)  of  this 
subsection,  which  will  be  used  to  complete 
the  project; 

"(E)  reasonable  assurance  that  adequate 
financial  assistance  will  be  available  to  sup- 
port and  maintain  the  added  or  expanded 
facilities  or  services  after  the  project  re- 
quested under  this  subsection  Is  completed; 
"(F)  reasonable  assurance  that  wherever 
any  project  for  which  assistance  under  this 
subsection  is  requested  involves  construc- 
tion, all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In  the  i>er- 
formance  of  such  construction  will  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  work  in  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276a-276a(5)  );  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to  the  labor 
standE-rds  specified  In  this  paragraph  the 
authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Reor- 
ganl2iatlon  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
F.R.  3176:  5  U.S.C.  133Z-15)  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276CI ;  and 

"(G)  agreement  that  the  Secretary  may 
exercise  such  review  authority  as  he  deems 
advisable  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (6)   of  this  subsection. 

"  I  5 )  Approval  of  Application. — The  Secre- 
tary may  apprcva  such  application  If  he 
determines  that — 

"(A)  the  hospital  making  application  for 
assistance  Is  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
terms  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
and  that  the  hospital  has  complied  with  all 
relevant  provisions  of  this  subsection; 

"(B)  the  project  described  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection  will 
help  to  correct  existing  deficiencies  In  health 
services  available  to  the  community,  will 
help  to  enable  the  hospital  to  provide  health 
services  of  a  type  and  quality  conforming  to 
generally  accepted  standards  and  conforms 
to  local.  State,  or  regional  health  planning 
and  programs; 

"(C)  stifflclent  funds  are  available  from 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  to  make  the  grants  of 
assistance  covered  by  such  applications;  and 
"(D)  the  project  covered  by  such  applica- 
tion Is  entitled  to  priority  over  other  proj- 
ects for  which  applications  have  been  re- 
ceived under  this  subsection  but  which  have 
not  been  approved  under  this  paragraph; 
Proi'ided,  That  In  making  such  determina- 
tion special  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
hospitals  participating  in  health  services 
development  programs  authorized  under 
section  304  of  this  Act. 

"(6)  Review  AcTHORriY. — For  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  a  hospital  is  eligible 
for  assistance  under  paragraph  i3)  of  this 
subsection  and  whether  an  application  con- 
forms to  the  conditions  for  approval  under 
paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  visit  any  hos- 
pital submitting  an  application  for  assist- 
ance, to  review  any  relevant  records  and  to 
make  or  request  surveys  of  health  facilities 
and  services  of  the  community  served  by  the 
hospital. 

"(7)  Emergency  Loans  to  Critical  Hos- 
PTTALS.— Any  hospital  unable  to  secure  ade- 
quate funds  to  pay  that  portion  of  the  proj- 
ect cost  not  covered  by  the  emergency  grant 
requested  under  this  subsection,  may  apply 
to  the  Secretary  for  an  emergency  loan  and 


the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  loan  such  a 
hospital  up  to  90  per  centum  of  that  portion 
of  the  project  cost  not  covered  by  the  grant 
provided  under  this  subsection  If  ( A )  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  hospital  is  un- 
able to  secure  the  needed  funds  from  other 
public  and  private  sources  and  (B)  the  Sec- 
retary approves  the  requested  emergency 
grant  under  this  subsection:  Provided.  That 
no  emergency  loan  shall  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  33  ^  per  centum  of  the  total 
project  cost  as  defined  under  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Each  such  loan  authorized  by  this 
paragraph  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
21/2  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  unpaid 
balance  thereof  and  shall  be  repayable  over 
a  period  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate,  but  not  exceeding  fifty  years. 
In  order  to  make  the  loans  provided  for  in 
this  paragraph,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  Sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence 
sliall  remain  available  for  obligation  for  two 
fiscal  years  following  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  are  appropriated. 

"(8)  Survey  of  HosprrAi.^  and  Community 
Health  Services  Needs. — To  aid  In  fulfilling 
the  goals  of  this  section  and  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  survey  of  public  and  non- 
profit private  hospitals  In  the  Nation  and 
shall  evaluate  the  type  and  quality  of  facil- 
ities and  services  available  from  such  hos- 
pitals. Based  upon  this  study  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  and  maintain  criteria  for  de- 
termining generally  accepted  standards  of 
health  services  and  shall  report  the  results  of 
the  survey  and  his  determinations  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President  no  later  than  June  1. 
1968.  Thereafter  the  Secretary  shall  revise 
the  survey  and  his  determinations  annually 
and  shall  report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress at  the  beginning  of  each  session  of 
Congress.  Such  reports  shall  Include  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  meeting  the  emergency 
needs  of  critical  hospitals,  the  availability  of 
funds  from  public  and  private  sources  to 
meet  such  costs  and  recommendations  for 
additional  appropriations  under  this  sub- 
section If  he  finds  that  such  are  needed  to 
meet  emergency  situations.  For  the  purpose 
of  preparing  and  maintaining  the  survey 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with 
and  utilize  the  resources  of  such  public  and 
private  organizations  as  he  deems  necessary 
and  advisable. 

"(9)  Definitions. — As  used  In  this  subsec- 
tion— 

"(A)  The  term  'State'  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"(B)  The  term  'hospital"  Includes  facilities 
furnishing  domiciliary  care. 

"(C)  The  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to 
any  hospital  means  a  hospital  which  Is  owned 
and  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  cor- 
porations or  associations  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may  lawfully 
Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  individual. 

"(D)  The  term  'project'  Includes  additions 
to  existing  hospital  plant,  alterations,  en- 
largement, or  remodeling  of  existing  build- 
ings, equipment.  Instruments,  furnishings, 
and  programs  Involving  personnel." 

(b)  This  section  may  be  cited  as  the  "H06- 
plUl  Emergency  A5slstance  Act  of  1967". 
projects  fop.  hospftal  experimentation. 

loans  for  increased  costs 
Sec  13.  "Htle  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  section  623  the  following  new  secUon: 

"LOANS     FOB    certain     HOSPITAL    EXPERIMENTA- 
TION  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  623A.  (a)  In  order  to  alleviate  hard- 
ship on  any  recipient  of  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 638  Of  this  title   (as  In  effect  Immedl- 
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ately  before  the  enactment  of  the  Hospi- 
tal and  Medical  Facilities  Amendments  of 
1964)  for  a  project  for  the  construction  of  an 
rxperlmentdl  or  demonstration  facility  hav- 
ing as  Its  specific  purpoee  the  application  of 
novel  means  for  the  reduction  of  hoepltal 
costs  with  respect  to  which  there  has  been 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  coet  of  such 
construction  (over  the  estimated  cost  of  such 
project  on  the  basis  of  which  such 
grant  was  made)  through  no  fault  of  such 
recipient,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  a  loan  to  such  recipient  not  exceeding 
86^3  per  centum  of  such  increased  costs,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  recipient  Is  un- 
able to  obtain  such  an  amount  for  such  pur- 
pose from  other  public  or  private  sources. 

"(b)  Any  such  loan  shall  be  made  only  on 
the  basis  of  an  application  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  In  such  form  and  containing  such 
Information  and  assurances  as  he  may 
prescribe. 

"(c)  Each  such  loan  shall  bear  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  2  '4  per  centum  per  annum  on  the 
unpaid  balance  thereof  and  shall  be  repay- 
able over  a  period  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  appropriate,  but  not  exceeding 
fifty  years. 

"(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  *3, 500, 000  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section." 

MINOR   OK  TXCHNICAI,    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Section  806 ( c )( 1 )  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (42  0.S.C.  296efc)  (1) ) 
1b  amended  by  Inserting  after  "from  a  loan 
fund  established  pursuant  to  section  822" 
the  following:  "or  from  sums  paid  by  the 
Secretary  from  the  revolving  fund  created  by 
section  827(d)". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  312  of 
•uch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  244)  Is  amended  by  In- 
eertlng  "and  ofiBclals  of  other  State  or  local 
public  or  private  agencies.  Institutions,  or 
organizations"  after  "such  health  author- 
ities". 

(c)  Section  725(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
293e(a) )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"twelve"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"thirteen". 

(d)  Section  314(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  Inserting  "for"  before  "the  expenses 
of  travel"  In  paragraph  (5); 

(2)  striking  out  "Service"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Department"  in  paragraphs  (6) 
and  (8). 

(e)  Section  795(1)  (A)  (II)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(11)  of  educa- 
tion In  optometrlc  technology,  dental  hy- 
giene, or  curriculums  as  are  specified  by 
regulation,  and". 

(f)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  as  of  November  3,  1966. 

MEANTNO    OF    SECRETART 

Sec.  16.  As  used  In  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act.  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  substitute 
be  considered  as  read,  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  w£is  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OrFKRES    BT    MR.    REUSS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  RErss :  On  Page 
24,  In  line  23.  strike  out  "$70,000,000"  and 
insert  "$90,000,000":  in  line  24  strike  out 
"$75,000,000"  and  Insert  "$95,000,000". 


Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Ninety  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

(RoUNo.  2611 

Abbltt  Felghan  Ralteback 

Adams  Ford,  Gerald  R.  Rajlck 

Aspl.'iall  Fountain  Resrilck 

Blackburn  Prellnghuysen  Ryan 

Blamlk  Garmatz  Stelger,  Wis. 

Brlnkley  Halleck  Stephens 

Brock  Hays  Teague,  Calif. 

Broomfleld  Hebert  Tenzer 

Casey  Herlong  Thompson,  N.J. 

Celler  Hollaud  Tunney 

Cor.yers  Landrum  Utt 

Diggs  Multer  Williams,  Miss. 

Dulski  Murphy,  NY.  Wollf 

Everett  Puclnskl  Wyatt 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  6418,  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  390  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ReussI  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  before  us  Is  to 
give  the  Members  another  opportunity 
to  consider  the  problem  of  rat  control 
and  rat  extermination,  but  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  I  hope,  than 
when  we  last  considered  It  on  July  20, 
This  is  a  bipartisan  amendment.  It  Is 
cosponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland   (Mr.  MathiasL 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,   will  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  yielding  to  me. 

It  seems  to  me  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  are  considering  this  amend- 
ment are  somewhat  different  than  the 
circumstances  a  few  months  ago  inas- 
much as  that  program  provided  for  a 
new,  a  completely  new,  program  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. This  amendment  provides  in- 
creases In  an  existing  program  operated 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  boards  of  health  and 
the  city  health  ofRclals. 
Mr.  REUSS.  That  Is  entirely  correct. 
I  would  also  point  out  that  the  amend- 
ment here  in  no  way  departs  from  the 
excellent  principle  of  flexibility  in  the 
Partnership  for  Health  Act.  The  money 
would  be  available  for  communities  that 
come  up  with  worthy  programs  of  rat 
control  and  extermination,  but  there 
would  be  no  compulsion  there. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  I  thank  the  gentlemsin 


from  Wisconsin  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman 
agrees  the  Housing  Subcommittee  has 
held  several  weeks  of  hearings  upon  this 
subject.  We  had  expert  testimony  on  rat 
extermination  and  control,  and  we  have 
learned  through  those  hearings  that  the 
best  way  that  rat  extermination  and  con- 
trol bill  could  be  handled  is  through  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, which  Department  has  the 
mechanics  and  the  machinery  \\1th 
which  to  place  this  rat  extermination 
program  into  operation.  Therefore,  we 
could  do  a  more  absolute  and  positive 
job  in  the  extermination  of  rats  than  we 
can  thi-ough  the  operations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  upon 
several  occasions  indicated  that  we  could 
only  exterminate  75  percent  of  the  rats, 
leaving  25  percent  of  the  rats  unextenni- 
nated.  which  percentage  will  multiply 
again  to  the  same  original  number  within 
the  period  of  6  months. 

So.  why  do  we  not  use  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  better,  as  the  gentleman  said  a 
moment  ago,  to  exterminate  and  control 
the  rat  population?  Let  me  say  that  I  do 
support  the  amendment,  though  I  would 
prefer  our  committee  bill. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
the  gentleman's  question. 

In  the  first  place,  while  this  amend- 
ment lodges  the  authority — the  overall 
omnibus  power — in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  to  stop  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare from  using  the  good  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  assist  it  in  that  overall  om- 
nibus control. 

Second — and  this  is  a  very  important 
factor — we  want  to  pass  a  rat  control 
program.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
the  Members  of  this  body,  on  the  vote 
upon  the  rule  on  July  20  of  this  year, 
were  reluctant  to  accept  the  advice  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania  and  the  advice  which  was  of- 
fered by  myself.  We  voted  for  the  rule  on 
that  bill.  The  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  did  not. 

It  Is,  thus,  in  an  effort  to  get  a  rat  con- 
trol and  extermination  program  on  the 
books  that  we  are  here  this  afternoon 
with  what  I  believe  is  a  good  way  to  do  It, 
and  the  way  I  feel  a  majority  of  the 
Members  can  respond  to. 

Mrs.  BOLTON  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  How  much  per  rat? 
Mr.  REUSS.  There  are  some  90  mil- 
lion rats  now  in  our  American  cities,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates.  This  program 
would  run  for  2  years,  at  $20  million  a 
year.  If  all  of  the  money  is  taken,  and  if 
my  arithmetic  is  reasonably  correct,  that 
amounts  to  about — what  is  it — about  40 
cents  a  rat. 

However.  I  would  point  out  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Ohio  the 
fact  that  12  States  have  already  put  this 
program  into  effect  in  the  event  It  is 
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funded,  as  this  amendment  seeks  to  do. 
Included  among  those  States  are  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Washington. 
Iiidiana,  New  York,  South  Carolina,  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  and  Michigan,  and  I  as- 
sume  

Mrs.  BOLTON.  At  40  cents  a  rat? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
woman is  correct 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wagconner,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Reuss  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  House  of 
Representatives  earlier  this  year  refused, 
by  voting  down  the  rule  on  the  so-called 
rat  bill,  to  consider  this  legislation.  I 
think  It  was  commonly  known  that  the 
proposal  then  contained  authority 
wherein  in  administering  this  act  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment could,  through  local  political 
subdivisions,  utilize  grant  money,  up  to 
two-thirds  thereof,  if  found  necessary, 
to  become  involved  in  the  construction 
and  renovation  of  public  and  private 
facilities,  if  they  could,  in  making  these 
grants,  come  to  believe  or  ascertain  that 
the  renovation  and  construction  of  facili- 
ties would  accomplish  something  toward 
the  long-range  control  of  rats. 

Does  this  amendment  as  the  gentle- 
man has  offered  it  here  today  or  will  this 
amendment,  as  the  gentleman  has  of- 
fered it.  allow  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  enter  into  the  renovation 
and  construction  of  facilities  in  the  so- 
called  effort  to  control  rats? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  designated  per  se  to  do 
that.  This  amendment,  just  like  the 
earlier  proposal,  would  permit  matching 
grants  to  localities,  when  included  in  a 
State  program,  for  the  systematic  ex- 
termination and  the  Institution  of  pre- 
scribed control  methods  against  rats, 
efforts  designed  toward  the  elimination 
or  modification  of  physical  surroundings 
and  conditions  including  rat  harborage 
and  food  supplies  which  encourage  rat 
habitation,  and  any  other  activities  de- 
signed to  reduce  or  eliminate,  on  other 
than  a  temporary  basis,  disease  and  In- 
Jury  to  property. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  at  that  point, 
then  the  gentleman  is  saying  to  me  that 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  super- 
vise these  moneys  which  could  be  spent 
for  renovation  and  construction  pur- 
poses, but  in  making  these  grants  to  the 
local  political  subdivisions  we  permit, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, these  funds,  two-thirds  of 
which  will  be  Federal,  to  be  used  in  con- 
struction or  renovation  of  facilities  If 
they  determine  at  the  local  and  Federal 
level  this  will  do  something  toward  the 
control  of  rats.  Am  I  correct? 
Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 


providing  of  course  that  the  State  plan 
includes  that. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  State  would  have  the 
authority  to  do  that. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  offer- 
ing this  amendment  to  the  House. 

As  we  both  know.  I  serve  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  when  the  legislation  was  first  con- 
sidered in  that  committee  the  point  was 
raised  as  to  what  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  supervise  such  a  program.  I 
had  the  same  feeling  that  the  gentleman 
at  that  time  had.  and  some  others,  that 
HEW,  having  an  existing  program,  would 
be  one  that  should  be  seriously  consid- 
ered in  that  respect,  and  should  enter 
into  it  as  the  supervising  authority. 

I  would  like  to  say,  that  if  a  rat  control 
program  is  enacted,  I  believe  this  is  a  way 
of  doing  the  job.  and  actually  gaining  the 
support  of  the  Congress  who.  I  feel,  want 
this,  but  in  many  instances  were  not 
satisfied  that  it  would  be  under  the  prop- 
er division  of  the  Goveniment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man in  a  moment,  but  I  would  first  point 
out  in  connection  with  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  this 
is  not  a  matter  of  evaluating  a  rat — we 
are  not  buying  rats.  We  are  buying  free- 
dom from  the  14,000  rat  bites  that  an- 
nually afflict  our  children  in  our  city  and 
rural  slums  We  are  buying  freedom  from 
20,000  cases  a  year  of  communicable  dis- 
eases which  are  passed  on  by  rats.  We  are 
buying.  I  hope,  freedom  from  $400  mil- 
lion annually  in  food  wastage  caused  by 
uncontrolled  rats. 

I  believe  it  is  a  good  project. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  but  we  should  not 
do  this  in  a  piecemeal  fashion.  We  want 
to  develop  a  bill  to  cover  every  infesta- 
tion of  rats  in  every  community  through- 
out the  countrj'. 

But  let  me  mention  this:  I  have  here 
a  letter  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  which  was  sent 
over  here,  and  it  says  In  part — and  I 
will  not  read  it  all 

Mr.  REUSS.  What  was  the  date  of  the 
letter,  and  to  whom  was  the  letter  ad- 
dressed? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  This  comes  over  from 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Under  Secretary. 

Mr.  REUSS.  When  was  the  letter 
dated?  

Mr.  BARRETT.  On  July  18. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Springer 


was    allowed    to    proceed    for    5    addi- 
tional minutes* 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorrj'  that  some  of  my  colleagues  were 
not  here  when  I  had  the  chance  to  ex- 
plain what  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Act  does. 

What  we  are  doing  in  this  bill  is  get- 
ting away  from  categorical  grants.  Tliat 
is,  the  ver>'  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  get 
away  from  16  categorical  grants  we  have 
had  previously  through  this  bill.  Now 
here  we  are,  very  slyly  behind  the  scene, 
attempting  to  make  a  categorical  grant 
of  $20  million  for  rat  control. 
Now  the  gentleman  says  in  order  not 

to  violate  the  ver>'  rule 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  cannot  yield  at  this 
point.  I  will  yield  later  to  the  gentleman. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  impolite,  but  I  want 
to  get  this  all  in  the  Record. 

But  now  very  slyly  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  goes  around  to  the  rear  and 
comes  in  the  back  door — he  does  not  say 
that  this  is  for  the  rat  control.  But  in 
his  talk  I  believe  that  over  four-fifths  of 
the  time  was  devoted  to  the  fact  that 
rat  control  was  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment. 

Now  maybe  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  be  perfectly  all  right  If  there 
was  no  money  for  rat  control.  I  think  I 
would  support  him  if  there  was  no  money 
for  rat  control.  But  let  me  just  say  that 
in  this  bill  one  of  the  purposes  of  this 
bill  is  to  allow  these  agencies  and  these 
communities  and  these  States  to  come  in 
and  ask  for  rat  control  money.  That  Is 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  We  do 
not  need  any  additional  money.  That  is 
what  the  :noney  is  for.  That  is  one  of 
the  things  the  $70  million  is  in  there  for. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  bring  out  some  facts 
here  to  you  so  that  you  can  understand 
what  has  been  done  in  the  past  year  or 
two  with  respect  to  this  problem.  Let  me 
just  give  you  this.  We  passed  a  bill;  that 
is,  the  Congress  did,  la^t  October  17, 
which  was  the  i>eginning  of  this  program. 
Finally,  we  came  up  with  a  bill  this  year 
that  blossomed  out  into  the  full  program 
of  some  $900  million  of  which  $70  mil- 
lion could  qualify  for  the  program  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  talking 
about. 

Let  us  see  what  happened  last  year 
under  this  program.  I  am  not  going  to 
talk  about  the  OEO  or  even  the  others 
that  I  am  going  to  list  in  a  moment — 
but  just  on  what  this  program  did  last 
year. 

Of  the  small  amount  ol  money  that 
we  appropriated,  and  what  the  applica- 
tions were,  this  program  carried  an  ap- 
propriation of  S125  million  for  formula 
and  special  grant  purposes. 

California,  $500,000. 

Pennsylvania,  $145,000. 

South  Carolina,  $105,000. 

Washington  State.  $20,000. 

New  Jersej  and  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
$130,000. 

Kansas  City  and  Missouri.  $6,000. 

The  supply  of  Federal  grants  for  rat 
control  under  this  act  totals  $960,000. 

May  I  say  that  anyone  who  wants  to 
apply  under  this  can  do  it.  There  is  no 
additional  money.  We  anticipated  there 
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might  be  rat  control  programs.  We 
anticipated  some  communities  and  some 
States  would  set  their  priorities  Includ- 
ing rat  control. 

There  is  $70  million  here,  and  anyone 
who  wants  to  apply  for  it  can.  and  I  an- 
ticipate that  as  a  result  of  the  publicity 
given  that  there  will  be  a  whole  raft  of 
applications  this  year  for  rat  control,  and 
the  Department  already  informed  me 
that  they  are  ready  to  act  on  anybody's 
request  that  wants  money  for  rat  control. 

I  just  want  to  be  sure  that  you  under- 
stand that  under  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Act  that  we  have  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  today,  we  anticipated 
that  there  are  going  to  be  rat  control 
applications  and  we  provide  for  it  in  tills 
bill.  That  is  why  the  $70  million  is  In 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  this  was  the  only 
thing  Involved,  we  might  even  quit  there. 
But  just  let  me  give  you  here  the  addi- 
tional programs  that  I  mentioned. 

But  for  rat  control,  let  me  just  read 
them  to  you. 

Last  year : 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  $649,- 
000. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  $426,000. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
$2,373.000 — and  that  does  not  include  all 
of  it  because  the  city  of  Chicago  last 
year  got  $2,900,000  for  rat  control  Itself. 

The  General  Services  Administration, 
$200,000. 

The  Department  of  Commerce.  $10.- 
380. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  $282,000. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  $11,800,- 
000. 

The  Department  of  Interior.  $64,248. 

Of  the  expenditures  already  made  In 
the  fiscal  year  1968.  that  is  all  the  record 
1  have. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  $300,000. 

The  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
$757,024. 

How  many  more  programs  do  you  want 
for  rat  control? 

I  believe  I  am  just  as  firmly  convinced 
that  rat  control  Is  necessary  in  this  coun- 
try as  anybody  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle,  but  somewhere  there  ought  to  be 
brought  some  reason  Into  this  program. 
That  is  why  we  have  elected  and  very 
wisely  may  I  say,  with  some  support  for 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  who  men- 
tioned here  some  2  months  ago  that  we 
need  this  program  to  put  It  under  this 
program. 

Now  here  you  are  going  to  take  the 
same  old  categorical  grants  that  you  are 
trying  to  get  away  from,  and  are  allowing 
them  another  $20  million,  but  coming  in 
the  side  door  and  saying  to  HEW,  "Be 
ready  now.  here  is  an  extra  $20  million 
and  we  want  to  be  sure  it  is  spent  for  rat 
control."  From  the  type  of  record  that 
we  are  going  to  make  on  the  fioor  of  this 
House,  that  Is  actually  the  situation. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  mentioned  the  gen- 
tleman's name,  and  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  did  men- 
tion my  name.  He  even  used  an  adverb. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  the  adverb  was  ad- 
verse, I  withdraw  it. 


Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned that  my  amendment  would  set  up 
a  categorical  grant.  The  gentleman,  with 
due  respect,  could  not  have  read  the 
amendment,  because  it  does  not  set  up  a 
categorical  grant.  I  do  not  believe  in  a 
categorical  grant  in  this  section  of  our 
health  programs.  I  believe  in  flexibility. 
All  this  does  Is  to  increase  by  $20  million, 
for  this  year  and  the  next,  the  sums 
available  for  rat  control  and  extermina- 
tion, sums  which  have  been  abundantly 
demonstrated  to  be  necessary  to  fund  the 
program. 

If  they  are  not  spent  for  rats,  they  can 
either  lapse  or  be  spent  for  some  other 
worthy  health  purpose.  I  am  confident 
that  there  is  a  need  In  this  Nation  to  im- 
dertake  a  program  of  the  dimensions  of 
$20  million  a  year  for  the  control  of  rats. 
But  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  this 
amendment  which  compels  it. 

While  the  gentleman  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  oppose  an  adequate  program 
for  the  extermination  of  rats,  it  should 
be  done  on  that  basis  and  not  on  the 
ground  that  this  is  a  categorical  pro- 
gram, because  It  certainly  Is  not. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  may  I  say  that 
I  cannot  interpret  his  words  as  any- 
thing else.  He  does  not  say  in  the  amend- 
ment. "You  are  going  to  spend  it,"  but 
he  uses  words  to  the  effect  that  if  they 
do  not  spend  it  for  rat  control,  they  can 
spend  it  for  some  other  worthy  purpose. 
I  take  It  the  gentleman  is  saying  that 
it  can  go  for  rat  control  first. 

We  have  been  trying  to  get  away  from 
spending  any  kind  of  appropriated 
money  for  any  specific  program  unless 
the  State  comes  in  and  says,  "We  have  a 
high  priority  for  rat  control."  We  can 
take  care  of  that  request  under  this  bill 
without  the  addition  of  the  $20  million, 
which  the  gentleman  has  indicated,  I 
take  it.  should  be  spent  for  rat  control. 

That  is  not  categorizing  it.  That  is  not 
saying  to  the  Department  they  are 
bound  by  the  law.  But  how  can  you  get 
away  from  the  debate  which  has  gone 
on  on  the  floor,  if  this  amendment 
passes,  they  are  not  going  to  spend  the 
$20  million  for  tlie  benefit  of  anyone  who 
comes  in  and  asks  for  it? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  wish  at  the  outset  to  make 
a  correction,  because  I  believe  you  said 
$20  million  instead  of  $40  mUlion.  It  Is 
$20  million  for  1968  and  $20  million  for 
1969. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  I  said  $20  million. 
I  meant  $40  million. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  I  have 
heard  his  statement.  Certainly  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  amendment  if  he  in- 
sists on  going  through  with  it.  I  am  for 
rat  extermination,  and  I  am  for  rat  con- 
trol, but  it  is  giving  it  to  HEW.  I  feel  that 
it  would  be  better  to  give  it  to  HUD.  He 
ver>'  definitely  points  out  that  this 
money  is  to  be  used  for  HEW,  and  HUD 
would  not  get  a  dime  for  rat  control.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly,  that  is  where  the 
program  ought  to  be.  The  gentleman  2 


months  ago,  when  he  was  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  said  it  ought  to  be  in  HEW 
In  the  health  program.  That  Is  where 
we  put  it,  and  we  provided  the  money 
for  it.  No  additional  funds  are  needed. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  wish  to  make  cr>stal 
clear  that  this  amendment  does  not  set 
up  a  categorical,  segmented,  sealed-off 
program  for  rats.  It  simply  adds  to  the 
overall  health  services  authorization 
that  amount  of  money,  $20  million,  for 
this  fiscal  year,  and  $20  million  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  administration  experts,  is  neces- 
sary for  this  program.  The  grant  Is  In- 
creased by  that  amount,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  in  Its  complete  discretion,  can 
decide  whether  a  rat  control  program 
or  other  program  is  more  necessary. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  I 
think  the  need  in  the  area  of  rat  exter- 
mination is  critical.  The  problems  of  rat 
Infestation  are  compelling.  The  amend- 
ment makes  this  money  available  so 
that  local  communities  and  State  agen- 
cies can  request  funds  for  this  purpose. 
HEW  Is  by  far  the  best  agency  to  handle 
the  program.  I  urge  its  support. 

Tills  worthy  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  deserves  our 
support. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
who  offered  the  amendment,  for  I  would 
have  offered  the  amendment  had  he  not 
done  so. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  320  million  a  year  for 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  rats  as  part  of  our  public  health 
program. 

On  July  20,  1967,  this  body  wrongfully 
rejected,  by  a  vote  of  176  yeas  to  207  nays, 
the  rule  providing  for  consideration  of 
the  so-called  Rat  Extermination  Act  of 
1967.  The  consideration  of  the  rule  was 
punctuated  with  jocularity.  We  have 
since  t>een  told  in  letters  from  constitu- 
ents and  in  the  editorial  colimins  of 
newspapers  across  the  Nation  that  such 
conduct  was  unbefitting  the  Members  of 
this  House  and  the  seriousness  of  the 
legislation  involved. 

We  have  had  time  in  the  intervening 
weeks  to  reflect  upon  and  review  our 
action  of  July  20.  It  was  only  after  the 
laughter  had  subsided  that  the  voice 
from  the  ghettos  came  through  loud  and 
clear.  It  was  a  voice  that  was  always 
there,  but  not  always  heard.  It  was  a 
voice  that  told  us  in  uiunistakable  terms, 
as  it  does  now,  that  rat  extermination 
is  a  necessary  first  step  upward  In  the 
improvement  of  life  in  America's  ghettos. 
It  is  a  voice  that  we  can  no  longer  refuse 
to  hear. 

Mr.   Chairman,  we  are  today  being 
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given  an  opportunity  to  rectify  the  record 
of  July  20.  By  this  amendment,  a  second 
opporturUty  is  being  afforded  this  body 
to  take  the  first  necessary  step  to  improve 
the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  a  large 
segment  of  this  country's  urban  popula- 
tion. It  is  a  step  that  we  ought  to  take 
unanimously  and  decisively  to  show  the 
Nation,  and  the  world,  that  this  body  has 
reviewed,  reconsidered,  and  revoted  to 
do  that  which  is  right. 

The  amendment  we  are  considering 
would  provide  the  same  authorizations 
as  the  defeated  Rat  Extermination  Act 
of  1967  would  have  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  In  a 
sense.  It  is  perhaps  more  appropriate  that 
rat  eradication  be  imdertaken  as  a  na- 
tionwide public  health  program.  In  the 
final  analysis,  however,  it  matters  little 
which  Federal  agency  is  to  be  assigned 
the  responsibility  of  administering  this 
project.  The  primary  consideration  Is 
the  passage  of  the  legislation  represented 
by  this  amendment.  It  is  only  then  that 
we  can  begin  to  give  hope  to  those  who 
are  in  need  of  hope  for  eventual  Improve- 
ment of  Ufe  in  America's  ghettos. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
would  like  to  add  my  words  to  the  praise 
for  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  my 
former  associate  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  He  has  performed  a 
fine  service  by  bringing  this  matter  be- 
fore the  House. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  also 
want  to  speak  on  this,  but  if  we  get  to 
the  point  where  we  are  going  to  cut 
off  the  time,  I  will  object.  I  will  ask  the 
chairman  if  we  are  going  to  attempt  to 
cut  off  time  on  this  debate.  If  we  are, 
I  am  going  to  object  to  the  gentleman 
having  extended  time  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  going  to  object. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  answer  the  question  yet. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Is  the  chair- 
man going  to  attempt  to  cut  off  debate? 

Mr!' STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  this:  At  this  present  time  I  would 
have  no  intention  of  cutting  off  time  or 
trying  to,  because  I  want  to  speak  on  it 
myself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  meant  by 
"present  time"? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  present  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right.  Then  I  object, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  gentleman  from  Maryland  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  the  House  today  to  look 
forward,  not  backward;  to  take  a  new 
look  at  this  whole  problem.  This  is  a  new 
approach,  and  I  hope  that  it  Is  going  to 
be  judged  on  Its  merits  and  not  on  the 
echoes  of  some  old  disputes. 

I  would  say  for  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  and  for  myself  that  we  have 
a  better  rat  trap.  This  is  a  better  rat  trap. 
It  Is  a  straightforward  amendment  which 
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the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  I 
have  advocated  for  the  past  several 
weeks.  It  is  a  bipartisan  amendment.  It 
is  merely  adding  $20  million  per  year  for 
the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  to  the 
authorization  and  project  grants  under 
subsection  'e)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Public  Health  Planning  and  Services  Act 
to  assist  more  States  and  cities  in  de- 
veloping effective  rat  control  and  elimi- 
nation programs. 

My  father  was  for  35  years  the  presi- 
dent of  a  county  children's  aid  society 
in  Frederick,  Md.  Throughout  my  youth 
I  was  familiar  with  the  shocking  condi- 
tions of  children  who  came  into  the 
society's  care.  Some  of  these  children 
had  fingers  and  toes  eaten  by  rats.  I  par- 
ticularly remember  my  father's  distress 
at  the  plight  of  a  little  girl  whose  face 
had  been  gnawed  beyond  recognition. 
And  these  things  happened  not  In  urban 
slums,  but  in  a  beautiful  and  relatively 
prosperous  rural  area. 

We  have  conquered  many  of  the  dread 
diseases  and  disease-producing  condi- 
tions which  used  to  ravage  mankind.  Yet 
rats  persist,  as  perhaps  the  greatest 
single  threat  to  public  health.  In  some 
of  our  great  cities,  they  may  outnumber 
human  beinps.  Yet  this  summer  has 
shown  that  the  American  people  will  no 
longer  tolerate  this  ancient  scourge. 

This  summer  has  brought  a  new  de- 
termination to  act,  not  only  to  kill  rats 
but  to  eliminate  the  conditions  in  which 
they  breed.  Mayor  Theodore  R.  Mc- 
Keldln  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  for  ex- 
ample, has  developed  a  very  promising 
program,  which  emphasizes  not  just  ex- 
termination but  public  education  and 
continuing  community  efforts  which  the 
Baltimore  Sun  called  "the  equivalent  of 
a  military  .<;corched-earth  campaign." 
Other  jurisdictions  are  making  similar 
efforts. 

Federal  support  for  rat  control  Is  al- 
ready authorized  under  this  act.  At  least 
a  dozen  States  have  already  included  rat 
control  programs  in  their  State  plans 
submitted  to  the  Public  Health  Service. 

But  mv  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  fMr.  SpRrNGER],  has  made  the 
statement  that  there  is  money  enough 
in  this  bill  without  the  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  explore  that  question  with 
the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  said  that 
we  did  not  need  this  amount.  In  fact, 
there  is  very  little  money  available.  The 
Hou.se  has  funded  subsection  <e)  project 
grants  up  to  the  pre.'^ent  ceiling  of  $62  5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1968.  However,  the 
Public  Health  Service  estimates  about 
900  continuing  projects  will  consume 
about  $56  million  this  year,  leaving  only 
$6.5  million  under  the  present  law  and 
S14  million  under  the  committee  bill  for 
an  anticipated  725  new  applications.  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Illinois  that  this 
is  not  enough  money  imder  the  present 
bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  I  would  say  this 
in  reply  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  not  yielded  to  the  gen- 
tleman. My  time  is  very  limited,  and  I 
want  to  make  several  points. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  used  my  name  and  I  think  he 
should  yield. 


Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Mainland.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  will 
say  the  Department  does  not  have  to  fol- 
low what  the  gentleman  says  they  have 
to  do.  If  any  party  wants  a  priority  for 
rat  control,  he  can  ask  for  It  and  get  It. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

There  are  three  brief  points  to  be 
made,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  this  amendment  would  not  im- 
pose a  categorical  grant  program,  or 
write  any  administrative  strings  into  the 
present  law.  To  do  so  is  not  necessary, 
and  would  be  completely  contrary  to  the 
principle  and  spirit  of  the  comprehensive 
act.  Rather,  I  feel  it  Is  .sufficient  to  rely 
on  the  legislative  historj'  we  are  making 
today  to  indicate  the  purpose  of  these 
funds. 

Second,  these  are  budgeted  funds.  The 
administration's  budget  for  this  year  In- 
cludes $20  million  for  rat  control.  This 
amendment  would  simply  insert  these 
fimds  into  the  public  health  program, 
where  vector  control  programs  have  tra- 
ditionally been  located,  rather  than  using 
the  money  for  a  new  program,  run  by  an 
agency  with  no  experience  in  this  field, 
with  restrictions  which  would  make 
many  communities  ineligible  for  help 
and  would  impose  new  burdens  on  all 
involved. 

Third,  this  amendment  is  wholly  in 
accord  with  the  purposes  of  project 
grants,  which  emphasize  meeting  special 
focal  and  regional  health  needs,  and  de- 
veloping Innovative  programs  and  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHLAS  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleagues 
from  Wisconsin  and  Mai-jiand  which  will 
increase  the  authorization  for  health 
service  project  grants  by  S20  million.  The 
intent  of  this  amendment  is  to  provide 
the  Public  Health  Senlce  with  the  funds 
to  expand  its  already  existing  program 
to  assist  our  States  and  locahties  in  the 
elimination  of  rats. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
amendment  is  not  categorical  in  ap- 
proach, but  rather  continues  the  block 
crant  concept  which  characterizes  this 
fine  legislation.  In  addition,  the  funds 
which  are  to  be  used  are  budgeted  by  the 
administration  and  therefore  will  not 
represent  an  increase  in  expenditures. 

Many  may  question  this  amendment 
since  on  July  20,  the  House  defeated  a 
propc)sal  to  con.sider  the  Rat  Extermina- 
tion Act  of  1967.  Those  of  us  who  op- 
posed tliat  bill  did  so  not  because  we  were 
against  a  Federal  program  to  help  our 
municipalities  eliminate  this  dread  ro- 
dent, but  becau.se  we  saw  no  reason  to 
establish  a  new  bureaucracy  in  one  de- 
partment when  there  was  already  exist- 
ing machinery  capable  of  carrying  on 
an  expanded  program  In  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Our  support  of  this 
amendment  today  evidences  our  sincere 
desire  to  get  on  with  the  eradicaton  of 
rats  and  to  insure  that  the  job  is  done 
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by  the  agency  best  equipped  to  handle 
it. 

This  amendment  represents  a  sensi- 
ble approach  to  a  serious  problem  that 
for  too  long  has  received  little  or  no  con- 
sideration. It  places  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  rat  and  rodent  extermina- 
tion in  the  hands  of  qualified  experts  In 
the  public  health  field.  It  allows  for 
flexibility  in  the  methods  employed  by 
local  public  health  officials  in  dealing 
with  their  individual  rat  problems.  Fi- 
nally, it  insures  that  those  cities  and 
towns  which  are  plagued  by  these  ro- 
dents will  be  given  the  resources  to  begin 
an  effective  campaign  toward  their 
elimination.  In  this  regard,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  fundamental  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  Is  the  coopera- 
tion of  individuals  at  the  local  level. 
Proper  sanitation  and  garbage  disposal 
are  necessary  preliminaries  to  effective 
rodent  control.  No  government  program 
can  change  this  very  elementary  fact  of 
life. 

However,  we  trust  that  Public  Health 
officials,  armed  with  the  funds  which 
this  amendment  will  provide,  will  direct 
their  efforts  to  programs  and  projects 
which  wiU  eliminate  the  environment  in 
which  the  rats  are  permitted  to  thrive. 
This  requires  more  efficient  trash  and 
garbage  collection,  the  elimination  of 
dumps  and  the  utilization  of  land  fills. 
and  better  public  sanitation  methods. 
This  amendment  will  make  available 
means  by  which  work  on  this  serious 
problem  can  be  intensified.  No  new 
agency  will  have  to  be  established  and 
overhead  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
words  and  for  his  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  rats  are  a  local  health 
problem — but  a  problem  not  corvfined  to 
any  one  community.  There  are  city  rats 
and  there  are  country  rats.  Certainly 
local  action  is  required;  certainly  citizen 
efforts  are  essential,  block  by  block  and 
neighborhood  by  neighborhood. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  more  Federal  aid  is  im- 
perative within  the  framework  of  our 
progressive  system  of  public  health  serv- 
ices. Tills  amendment  would  provide  that 
help. 

The  rat  is  more  than  a  carrier  of 
disease.  He  has  become  a  symbol  of  offi- 
cial cynicism  of  inertia.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity today  to  change  that  image 
and  to  advance  the  great  effort  to  make 
America  more  healthy  and  hopeful. 

I  say  to  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  Members  of  Congress  are 
often  forced,  by  conscience  or  conditions 
beyond  their  control,  to  support  difficult 
or  unpopular  causes.  This  amendment 
should  be  supported  both  by  conscience 
and  by  the  knowledge  that  it  will  be  well 
received  by  the  whole  country. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  remem- 


ber the  words  of  a  great  Frenchman, 
Voltaire: 

The  only  way  to  compel  men  to  speak  good 

of  us  is  to  do  It. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  this 
amendment  and  tills  bill. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  making  this 
time  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Biester]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  Mathias  of  Maryland  amend- 
ment and  urge  its  adoption  by  the  com- 
mittee. Tills  measure  provides  the  appro- 
priate legislative  vehicle  for  the  anti-rat 
program.  It  does  not.  as  did  the  former 
anti-rat  bill,  create  a  new  program.  It 
does  not.  as  the  former  bill  did.  involve 
heavy  additional  administrative  costs. 
It  leaves,  as  the  former  bill  did  not,  di- 
rection and  method  to  the  States  and 
local  communities.  It  should,  therefore, 
meet  the  objections  of  Members  opposed 
to  the  former  bill  and  Is  worthy  of  their 
support. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment  will  en- 
able the  House  to  look  toward  the  elimi- 
nation of  several  other  rat  programs  and 
thus  avoid  wasteful  multiplicity  of  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Steiger]  may  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
state  my  support  for  the  amendment  now 
under  consideration  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  RetjssI  and 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mathias]  .  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  BiesterI,  who  has  elo- 
quently expressed  the  sound  basis  for 
support  of  this  approach  to  health  prob- 
lems in  urban  areas. 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  the  agency 
best  equipped  and  best  prepared  to  work 
with  the  local  communities  in  carrying 
forward  a  coordinated  and  comprehen- 
sive program  for  attacking  all  of  the 
health  problems  which  exist  from  rat 
control  and  extermination  to  venereal 
disease  control. 

The  comprehensive  Public  Health 
Service  approach  adopt^ed  by  the  89th 
Congress — which  consolidated  a  number 
of  small,  but  important,  categorical  pro- 
grams into  one  in  which  grants  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  community's  assess- 
ment of  the  greatest  needs — represented 
a  forward  step  in  properly  meeting  the 
health  problems  of  this  country.  It  would 
be  a  mistake — a  backward  step — to  re- 
turn to  a  categorical  approach  as  some 
have  proposed.  The  Public  Health  Service 
has    been    working    closely    with    local 


health  departments  and  that  relationship 
should  be  strengthened,  not  jeopardized; 
this  amendment  provides  additional 
strength. 

I  also  want  to  make  clear  my  strong 
support  for  this  legislation,  but  do  agree 
with  the  minority  views  of  the  members 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  regarding  section  12  of  HJl. 
6418.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  we  should 
await  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  Presidential  Commission  on  hospi- 
tal costs  and  programs  before  embarking 
on  a  new  program  outside  of  the  sound 
approach  which  has  been  developed  by 
the  Hill-Burton  program  for  the  past  20 
years. 

I  urge.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  comprehen.'  iVe  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  to  delete  section  12  of  the 
bill  and  the  passage  of  H.R.  6418. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Button]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  REtrss]. 

I  have,  Mr.  Chairman.  Ijeen  dismayed 
by  the  extent  of  the  misunderstanding— 
sometimes,  it  seems,  willful  misrepresen- 
tation— which  resulted  from  the  vote  in 
the  House  on  the  proposal  to  give  rat- 
control  funds  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Much 
of  the  response  to  that  vote  has  been 
an  emotionally  charged  overreaction, 
without  particular  regard  for  the  facts; 
namely,  that  many  of  us  felt  a  hard 
look  at  the  administration  bill  would 
reveal  serious  flaws,  that  it  would  be  ex- 
travagant and  inefficient  to  create  a  new 
rodent  control  program,  run  by  local 
housing  agencies,  when  local  and  State 
public  health  agencies  already  have 
sreat  experience  in  tliis  field,  and  are 
beginning  to  expand  their  efforts  with 
the  limited  funds  already  available 
through  the  Comprehensive  Public 
Health  Planning  Act  of  1966.  Further, 
manj'  other  Members  oppose  that  pro- 
vision in  the  administration  bill  which 
would  restrict  rat-control  assistance  to 
those  jurisdictions  which  have  an  ap- 
proved workable  program  for  community 
improvement.  Unfortunately,  the  first 
discussion  of  rodent  control  did  not  focus 
on  the  substance  of  the  proposal  of- 
fered, or  the  alternatives  available,  but 
instead  took  on  the  coloration  of  evU 
men  who  rejoice  in  having  babies  bitten 
in  cribs.  Naturally,  some  of  this  reaction 
is  partisan  in  nature,  but  some  is  merely 
emotional,  based  on  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  situation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  this  amend- 
ment it  would  be  possible  to  designate 
an  appropriate  agency  for  administra- 
tion of  the  rat-control  funds  by  simply 
altering  H.R.  6418  to  authorize  $20  mil- 
lion more  per  year  for  public   health 
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project  development,  enabling  more 
areas — urban  and  rural — to  initiate  in- 
tensive rat-control  programs.  I  hope  this 
House  will  accept  this  course,  thereby 
causing  no  further  delay  in  other  im- 
portant legislation. 

The  smokescreen  of  blind  emotion  and 
blinder  partisanship  behind  which  many 
critics  of  the  House  have  operated  is 
very  well  illustrated  in  my  home  city  of 
Albany. 

After  decades  of  inattention  to  this 
fundamental  health  need  of  the  people, 
the  city  administration — the  very  same 
administration  which  has  controlled  the 
city  absloutely  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion—has now  obtained  $70,000  in 
funds  earmarked  for  rat-control  pur- 
poses by  the  State  of  New  York  under 
Governor  Rockefeller's  leadership,  and 
has  contracted  with  one  of  its  most- 
favored  vendors  to  bait  the  sewers.  But 
this  same  administration.  Mr.  Chairman, 
still  refuses  to  back  down  from  the  un- 
believably arrogant  position  to  which  it 
has  clung  with  rat-like  tenacity  for  all 
these  decades — our  Albany  city  admin- 
istration will  not  even  pick  up  the  city's 
trash  and  debris,  the  jetsam  of  125.000 
people  living  close  together,  but  instead 
leaves  it  for  Albany's  rat  population  to 
fatten  on.  Such  almost  inhuman  incon- 
sistency. Mr.  Chairman,  unfoixunately 
typifies  that  crocodile-like  response  by 
many  critics  of  this  Congress.  Today's 
vote  should  clarify,  we  may  all  hope,  the 
intent  of  Congress  and  ratify  the  desire 
of  this  body  to  see  that  a  rat-extermina- 
tion program  is  effectively  carried  out 
under  appropriate  auspices. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
join  in  expression  of  support  for  the 
amendment.  If  we  are  to  err  today  I 
would  rather  err  on  the  side  of  author- 
izing an  excess  amount  than  an  inade- 
quate amount. 

I  believe  the  legislative  history  here 
created  will  be  sufficiently  persuasive  to 
encourage  the  Department  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  it  and  to  make  the  grants  to 
the  applicants  when  the  applications  are 
forwarded. 

Ml-.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Marjiand. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  shotild  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  iias  been  a  great 
deal  of  debate  on  the  whole  matter  of 
where  the  Federal  Government  should 
participate  in  rat  eradication  programs. 

Certainly  the  Public  Health  Service  is 
the  agency  where  such  participation  is 
appropriate.  The  flexibility  of  the  pro- 
gram is  clearly  delineated  in  H.R.  6418, 
which  we  have  now  under  consideration. 

The  Reuss-Mathias  amendment  does 
not  impinge  upon  this  flexibility.  It  does 
not  restrict  or  burden  the  authorization 
provided  in  this  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  The  amendment  Ls  a  recognition  of 
a  real  problem. 

The  fact  that  fimds  which  have  been 
expended  under  other  agencies — such  as 
the  million  dollar  plus  program  in  Chi- 
cago attempted  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  which  has  not  been  fully 


effective — would  indicate  clearly  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  approach  is 
the  right  approach. 

I  do  not  challenge  or  dispute  the 
points  made  by  the  very  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  that 
considerable  funds  for  rat  control  are 
available  under  the  program  as  outlined 
in  tills  act  without  the  Reuss-Mathias 
amendment. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  with 
the  amendment  this  act  will  represent  a 
higher  priority  for  our  domestic  environ- 
ment as  visualized  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  We  have  been  mo\1ng 
away  from  our  environment  as  far  as  its 
priority  is  concerned.  We  have  made 
proportionately  larger  commitments  in 
the  areas  of  space  exploration,  welfare, 
assistance  to  foreign  countries,  and  have 
proportionately  reduced  our  effort  to- 
ward the  enhancement  of  our  own  physi- 
cal environment. 

Perhaps  we  can  debate  the  amount  of 
money  specifically  authorized  by  this 
amendment,  and  this  opportunity  we 
will  have  in  the  appropriations  process. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  here  is 
the  proper  area  in  which  to  consider 
rodent  control  and  a  participation  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  those  pro- 
grams which  are  devoted  to  the  eradica- 
tion of  this  menace  caused  by  our  fail- 
ures in  the  past.  I  am  for  the  amendment 
and  hope  it  becomes  incorporated  in  the 
act . 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Like  all  others  in  tliis  House.  I  am  as 
concerned  about  the  problem  of  rats  as 
is  any  other  Member.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  am  concerned  about  the  expressions  of 
some  of  my  colleagues  because  not  one 
single  word  has  been  mentioned  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  as  to  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram which  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity has  funded  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  $3  million  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
This  program,  if  it  ran  according  to 
schedule,  should  have  been  completed  by 
this  time. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  stand  here 
in  debate  after  debate  on  this  floor  and 
say  that  we  were  deeply  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  rats.  I  do  not  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  anyone  who  so  expressed 
himself,  but  again  I  would  like  to  ask 
anyone  in  this  Chamber — anyone  at  all 
in  this  Chamber — among  all  of  you  who 
have  this  depth  of  concern,  if  you  have 
made  any  study  of  the  program  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  A  year  ago  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  provided  $1,995,- 
159  for  a  demonstration  grant  on  a  9- 
month  rodent  control  program  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  after  having  provided 
$900,000  in  the  spring  of  1965.  for  what 
the  Department  says  was  a  continuation 
of  a  program  experts  evaluated  as  tech- 
nically one  of  the  best  developed  to  serv- 
ice the  urban  slums.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  tills  is  a  saturation  rat  control 
program  and  will  provide  a  block-to- 
block  follow-up  program,  and  so  forth. 
OEO  gives  the  names  of  the  two  very 
distinguished  gentlemen.  Mr.  Edelman. 
the  head  of  the  city  health  department 
of  Chicago  who  is  the  project  director, 


and  its  supervisor,  Edward  King,  chief  of 
the  rodent  control  program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  House  Is 
going  to  act  on  any  one  or  more  of  the 
several  rat  control  programs,  we  ought 
to  have  these  experts  before  the  proper 
committee  to  determine  just  what  we  do 
need  in  this  area  of  rodent  control.  If  we 
do  not,  how  do  you  learn  what  kind  of 
a  pro3ram  is  needed  or  how  it  can  be  im- 
proved. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from.  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  We  have  held  hear- 
ings on  this,  and  if  we  can  bring  this 
bill  before  the  House,  the  bill  which  was 
considered  in  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  in  its  housing  subcommit- 
tee, then  I  think  we  can  create  a  pro- 
gram that  will  show  consistency  in  ex- 
terminating and  controlling  rats.  That 
is  the  only  way  we  can  do  it.  We  can 
take  thus  money  and  allocate  it  to  areas 
where  chere  are  rat  infestations  and  have 
them  controlled.  We  understand  this  wUl 
c>st  $6  per  person  per  area. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  But  how  do  you  know? 
Why  deal  in  guesses  when  we  have  a  pi- 
lot program  in  existence  ?  Why  do  we  not 
determine  on  the  basis  of  some  fact  and 
experience  what  we  are  getting  into^  I 
know  that  it  is  very  popular  to  be  against 
rats.  But  let  us  get  down  to  cases  so  that 
we  know  what  a  Federal  program  will 
cost  instead  of  everyone  getting  up  on 
the  floor  here  and  saying.  "I  am  more 
against  rats  than  you  are  because  I  am 
willing  to  spend  an  extra  $20  million  to 
get  rid  of  them."  I  do  not  think  that  that 
is  the  sensible  approach  to  dealing  with 
what  has  apparently  become  primarily 
a  Federal  responsibility. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  mean  to  tell  the  House  today 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  before  it  reported  its  bill,  did 
not  even  have  the  witnesses  from  Chi- 
cago before  it? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  do  know.  I  merely  say 
that  this  is  a  program  that  has  been 
fuiided.  It  seems  to  me  almost  elemen- 
tary that  if  we  are  getting  into  an  ex- 
pansion of  this  program,  this  would  have 
in  fact  been  the  thing  to  do.  I  am  just 
trying  to  find  out  if  anyone  gave  any 
thought  to  trj'ing  to  learn  something 
from  the  demonstration  program. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jield  to  me — yes;  I  can 
tell  you  that  we  had  witnesses  from  Chi- 
cago and  from  all  the  big  cities  before  us. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  was  asking  about  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  program  in  Chi- 
cago and  should  be  better  witnesses  than 
departmental  spokesmen. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  talking  about  this 
specific  program  and  learning  some- 
thing from  those  running  It.  Let  us  find 
out  from  these  able  men  what  happened 
to  the  program  in  Chicago  so  that  we 
know  where  we  have  been  and  where  we 
are  going. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Unfortunately,  the 
rtile  was  defeated.  If  we  had  had  the  op- 
portunity, we  would  have  spelled  this 
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out  fully  for  you  in  the  general  debate 
had  we  been  able  to  bring  this  out  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  do  not  see  that  that  is 
in  any  manner  relative  to  the  question 
that  I  am  posing,  but  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  House  acted 
upon  the  basic  principle  of  this  amend- 
ment when  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  issue  which  was  before  us  a 
few  weeks  ago  when  we  voted  against  the 
rule  making  in  order  a  bill  to  pour  $20 
milUon  down  another  rathole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Springer],  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  has 
pointed  out,  to  my  amazement  today,  the 
riumber  of  programs  upon  which  we  are 
already  spending  millions  of  dollars  for 
programs  supposed  to  eradicate  rats, 
while  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI  may  not 
specifically  be  earmarked  for  rat  pro- 
grams, the  author  has  been  frank  in 
stating  the  additional  $20  million  is  for 
this  specific  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  has  been 
made  here  today  that  we  say  this  $20 
million  is  for  rat  control:  Is  that  correct:* 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  an  answer 
to  m.y  question. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  amendment  increases 
the  authorization  for  the  whole  spectrimi 
of  Public  Health  Service  projects  by  $20 
million. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Now  you  have 
answered  my  question. 

Mr.  REUSS.  This  is  true  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  and  It  may  or  may  not  be 
used  for  the  control  or  extermination  of 
rats. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  But  what  the 
discussion  has  been  directed  toward,  and 
the  gentleman  himself  said  that,  and  he 
Is  a  supporter  of  the  rat  eradication  pro- 
gram—I think  it  would  be  reasonable 
for  all  to  assume  that  the  sum  of  $20 
million  additional.  If  put  Into  the  bill 
and  which  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  nUnois,  Is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rat  control. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  think 
It  Is  fair  to  say  that  $20  million  addi- 
tional would  go  Into  this  bill  under  the 
proposed  amendment.  But.  as  I  tried  to 
point  out  in  my  remarks,  we  certainly 
need  the  $20  million  If  we  are  to  meet 
the  rat  control  problem  In  any  logical 
and  effective  manner. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Of  course  I 
yield  to  the  gentianan  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  We  considered  this 
question  In  committee.  We  talked  about 
rat  control  and  we  discussed  and  talked 
about  this  very  section  of  the  bill.  We 
I'jufnf  to  the  conclusion  that  this  amount 
of  money  was  adequate  to  do  everything 
which  the  Department  thought  was  nec- 


essary' to  be  done.  We  had  testimony  with 
reference  to  the  rat  control  program. 
The  $70  million  is  adequate  for  all  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Department,  as  ex- 
plained to  us.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  $20 
million  for  anytliing  else.  It  cannot  be 
anything  else  but  a  rat  control  program. 
You  can  read  this  record  and  cannot 
come  to  any  conclusion  but  what  this 
S20  million  is  to  be  utilized  for  the  pur- 
poses of  rat  control. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  going  to 
eliminate  or  to  exterminate  rats  until 
we  sell  the  public  upon  the  question  as  to 
where  the  rats  are  and  until  we  sell  them 
upon  the  desirability  and  necessity  of 
getting  rid  of  them.  In  many  areas  where 
the  people  are  trying  to  kill  rats,  they 
are  just  wasting  their  time,  until  those 
people  who  live  in  the  area  come  to  the 
realization  that  they  as  Individuals  will 
have  to  hjive  some  pride  and  some  knowl- 
edge with  reference  to  dealing  with  the 
problem.  In  other  words,  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  do  it  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  $20  million  or  $50  million,  until 
we  sell  these  people  upon  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  ridding  themselves  of  these  rats. 
I  have  lived  around  areas  where  rats 
abounded  in  great  numbers.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  we  are  not  going  to  get  rid 
of  them  until  we  sell  the  people  upon 
doing  the  job  and  in  carrying  out  an 
Intelligent  program  of  getting  rid  of  these 
rats. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  found  out  the 
other  day  that  "Catfish"  Mayfield,  this 
so-called  leader  of  the  juveniles,  has  got 
these  juveniles  under  the  so-called 
PRIDE  program  out  killing  rats.  I  do 
not  know  from  where  they  got  the  money 
with  which  to  carry  out  this  project. 
However,  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  paying  for  this, 
under  what  authority  I  have  been  unable 
to  determine. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  learned 
that  the  Urban  League  has  something  to 
do  with  the  PRIDE  program,  and  that 
Majrfield's  salary  is  being  channeled 
through  the  league.  However,  we  get  the 
Impression  that  Mayfield  is  working  for 
the  Government.  He  is  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  we  can  clear  up 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  by  read- 
ing from  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI.  He  says  on 
page  2  of  the  statement  he  released  to  the 
press  that  $20  million  a  year  which  he 
would  add  to  the  bill  in  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969  would  increase  the  money  avail- 
able to  the  Public  Health  Service  for 
projects  designed  to  rid  the  Nation  of 
rats. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  that  is 
absolutely  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
amendment.  However,  I  feel  that  if  we 
are  going  through  the  backdoor  and  if 
we  are  to  use  the  program  that  has  some 
merit — and  this  bill  has  some  merit,  and 
when  I  came  onto  the  floor  of  the  House 
today  I  was  prepared  to  vote  for  It — but 
I  will  tell  you  that  If  you  are  going  to 
make  a  rat  control  bill  out  of  It,  I  am 


going  to  vote  against  it  and  I  do  not  think 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  sup- 
port this  amendment,  are  being  fair  with 
the  entire  membership  of  the  House  in 
following  this  approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  the 
House  spoke  very  positively  about  this 
matter  when  it  was  under  consideration 
previously  on  the  question  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rule.  They  voted  down  the 
rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  adopt  and  follow 
this  approach  we  will  only  be  pouring 
more  money  down  the  rathole,  although 
we  are  pouring  it  down  there  now.  but 
I  will  be  darned  if  I  am  going  to  vote  to 
.give  them  more  authority  to  pour  more 
money  down  the  same  rathole.  If  they 
want  to  do  it,  they  ought  to  do  it  openly 
and  not  try  to  sneak  in  through  the 
backdoor. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  one  or  two 
questions  in  cormection  with  tills  amend- 
ment : 

Does  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  want  this  money  for 
the  purpose  of  rat  control? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes,  they  do.  They  would 
welcome  the  addition  of  $20  million  to 
the  administration's  overall  funds,  everj- 
permy  of  it  not  necessarily  to  be  spent 
on  rats — particularly  if  other,  more  im- 
perative needs  occur — but  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  program  are  on  the  whole 
$20  million.  The  Department  supports 
the  administration  position  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  better  administered  by  HUD,  but 
it  feels  the  money  Is  needed. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  can  understand  that, 
but  to  continue  this  for  a  moment.  If  the 
gentleman  will,  did  they  ask  for  this 
money  for  the  purpose  of  rat  control;  do 
they  need  $20  million,  and  do  they  say 
they  need  it? 

Mr.  REUSS.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  administration  neeeds  $20  million, 
more  than  $20  million  for  rats,  and  there 
Is  also  no  doubt  that  they  need  more 
than  $70  million  for  all  the  things  other 
than  rats  that  are  already  In  the  omni- 
bus partnership  for  health  bill.  If  we  give 
them  this  additional  money,  they  will 
have  to  spend  It  according  to  the  great- 
est priority  needs  of  the  States  and 
localities. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  gentleman  said  they 
told  him  they  needed  the  money  for  this 
purpose — rat  control.  Might  I  ask  if,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings, they  told  the  committee  they 
wanted  It? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No,  unfortunately  they 
did  not,  because  they  had  no  opportunity 
to  do  it.  because  the  committee  hearings 
were  completed  weeks  and  weeks  before 
this  day.  July  20,  when  the  House  voted 
not  even  to  consider  the  original  rat  con- 
trol bUl.  Thus  we  present  it  here  today 
in  a  new  form,  and  we  hope  we  can  per- 
suade some  who  may  have  voted  against 
it  to  vote  In  favor  of  It. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  minols. 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say.  If  the 
Chairman  will  listen  to  this,  I  believe — 
and  I  will  stand  corrected — we  gave 
them  every  single  penny  they  asked  for 
in  any  one  of  these  categories,  did  we 
not? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  the  gentleman 
is  right. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  now  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, who  .spoke  at  length  earlier,  is  it 
the  gentlemen's  statement  as  the  senior 
Member  on  the  minority  side  in  con- 
nection with  this  particular  problem  that 
there  is  enough  money  in  this  bill  to  meet 
every  request  for  matching  funds  that 
may  be  submitted  from  the  various  com- 
munities all  around  the  country'  for  rat 
control? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  this:  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  priority.  The  Depart- 
ment can  do  anything  they  want  based 
on  priority.  If  they  can  get  the  commu- 
nities to  come  in  on  a  priority  basis  and 
say  they  want  it  for  rat  control,  they 
will  get  it  for  rat  control.  This  is  on  a 
priority  basis,  and  it  depends  on  the 
local  communities  to  say  if  they  want  it 
for  rat  control. 

As  I  said  earlier,  nine  communities 
last  year  did  come  in  and  ask  for  rat 
control,  and  received  almost  $1  million, 
which  went  to  those  nine  States,  because 
they  asked  for  it.  because  they  believed 
they  could  use  it.  and  wanted  it,  and  they 
came  in  and  asked  for  it  on  a  priority 
basis.  And  I  believe  that  if  they  come  in 
on  a  priority  basis  they  can  get  it.  and 
there  are  adequate  funds  in  this  bill  for 
it. 

May  I  say  the  gentleman's  request  is 
not  in  the  budget,  as  far  as  that  goes. 
There  was  no  formal  request  in  the  com- 
mittee for  this  additional  $20  million 
that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

The  amoimt  mentioned  In  the  amend- 
ment is  in  the  1968  fiscal  budget,  and  It 
has  been  earmarked  for  rat  control. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
yield  further.  I  want  to  observe  that  I 
live  in  the  vicinity  of  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tol, and  when  I  left  the  Capitol  last 
evening  I  saw  two  live  rats  on  the  street 
in  the  headlights  of  mj*  car.  Also  there  is 
a  field  right  near  where  I  live,  and  you 
can  take  a  flashlight  and  go  outside  any 
night  and  you  can  see  all  the  rats  you 
want  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  Is  a  seri- 
ous problem.  I  believe  we  are  Interested 
in  meeting  it,  and  we  want  to  meet  it  in 
the  right  way,  but  I  must  admit  I  am 
confused  now,  because  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  agency  which  Is  the  proper 
agency  to  handle  it,  asked  the  Congress 
for  money  for  this  purpose,  or  not. 

I  am  also  confused  because  other 
responsible  Members  of  this  body  say 
that  we  have  probably  enough  money  in 
ongoing  programs  to  meet  this  necessity 
of  helping  fight  rats.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  believe  we  ought  to  resolve 


that  question  and  have  this  information 
before  we  vote  on  this  amendment. 

When  this  House  was  debating  the  rule 
on  H.R.  IIOOJ  on  July  20. 1  voted  agaimt 
the  rule.  I  did  so.  not  because  of  any  lack 
of  concern  for  the  rat  problem,  but  be- 
cause I  felt  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  the 
bill  then  being  considered  would  have 
provided  for  a  duplicity  of  effort  and  a 
consequential  overlapping  and  diluting 
of  our  efforts  in  this  area  by  bringing  yet 
another  Federal  agency  into  the  picture. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  amendment 
now  under  consideration  seeks  to  put 
additional  funds  and  effort  into  an  al- 
ready existing  program  of  vermin  con- 
trol under  the  purview  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  This  is  the  right  place 
for  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  very  real  and 
serious  problem  in  our  cities  and  on  our 
farms  because  of  the  existence  of  vermin. 
We  can  act  now  to  exterminate  the 
greater  percentage  of  the  rat  popula- 
tion throu.eh  an  effort  of  cooperation 
among  Federal.  State,  and  local  author- 
ities and  by  giving  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  funds  necessarj-  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  this  job.  Here  is  an  agency 
experienced  in  controlling  rats;  one  that 
has  the  necessar>-  function  and  the 
machinery  to  do  the  job  as  it  ought  to 
be  done. 

I  shall  support  the  proposed  amend- 
ment provided  I  am  satisfled  tlie  money 
will  be  tised  and  can  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  'WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Wyman]  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  tMr.  MathiasI. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  TMr,  Wyman], 
whose  knowledge  of  constitutional  pro- 
cedures is  recognized  and  respected,  that 
we  certainly  in  this  House  are  able  to 
make  a  legislative  judgment  as  to  what 
fimctions  we  want  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  to  carry  out.  I  think 
the  House  here  today  should  make  the 
legislative  determination  that  we  want 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  through  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  carry  out  this  function  and 
that  we  will  provide  them  the  means  to 
do  so.  The  administration  had  a  right 
to  Its  opinion,  expressed  through  the 
budget,  that  this  money  should  be  ex- 
pended by  HUD.  We  have  an  equal  right 
and  a  responsibility  to  amend  that  rec- 
ommendation by  transferring  that  same 
money  to.  the  HEW  budget  and  by  di- 
recting that  HEW  discharge  this  duty. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  has  given  an  appropri- 
ate answer  to  all  those  who  may  have 
any  doubts  on  that  score. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  for  many  years 
the  president  of  a  family  welfare  orga- 
nization In  my  bailiwick  In  BrooklsTi. 

We  were  confronted  with  a  great  many 


cases  that  came  to  us  for  family  relief 
where  rodent  bites  of  little  children  were 
Involved.  That  was  a  very  vexacious 
problem — the  problem  of  rats,  in  the 
rat-infested  tenements  of  BrookljTi.  The 
problem  is  still  with  'os  in  Brooklj-n — 
with  us  in  exacerbated  form.  We  had 
all  we  could  do  in  trjing  to  remove  those 
rodents  from  the  tenements  that  were 
within  our  control.  We  found  that  these 
rodents  bred  most  prolifically — and  there 
was  and  is  no  birth  control  among  the 
rats — and  such  control  is  desperately 
needed. 

As  I  said,  the  cases  Involving  ratbltes 
were  most  numerous.  These  ratbltes 
contain  the  poisonous  microt>es  that 
spread  throughout  the  system  of  the  per- 
son who  is  bitten  and  cause  serious  in- 
jury and  death,  as  you  know. 

There  is  something  else  that  must  be 
emphasized — and  that  is  that  the  bu- 
bonic plague  often  comes  from  contact 
will  rodents  and  from  ratbltes.  There 
is  nothing  more  dreadful  than  the  bu- 
bonic plague.  We  have  had  these 
plagues.  They  are  most  horrendous.  If  we 
had  had  the  kind  of  control  that  is  en- 
visaged by  this  bill,  we  might  have 
avoided  many  evils  in  Brooklyn  during 
my  tenure  as  head  of  the  family  welfare 
unit.  Infants  and  children  cannot  pro- 
tect themselves  against  rats — they  are 
helpless.  All  civilized  communities  do 
their  best  to  prevent  the  spread  of  rats. 
We  would  be  well  nigh  uncivilized  were 
we  not  willing  to  control  or  banish  rats. 

I  have  listened  with  great  and  rapt 
attention  to  some  of  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  this  bill.  To  my  mind,  they  are 
rather  cynical — some  of  those  who  op- 
pose this  bill.  They  are  cynics — and  a 
cynic  has  been  described  as  one  who 
knows  the  cost  of  everything  but  the 
value  of  nothing. 

There  Is  nothing  more  valuable  than  a 
child's  life.  It  is  Invaluable.  I  do  not 
want  it  on  my  conscience  that  I  would 
fail  to  vote  for  this  amendment  and 
therefore  fail  to  save  even  one  child's 
life. 

I  think  we  will  be  saving  the  lives  of 
many  children  by  passing  this  bill.  I  am 
.sure  it  will  be  on  your  conscience  also 
if  you  vote  against  this  bill. 

It  is  rather  brash  if  not  Inhuman  for 
some  to  say  that  this  is  putting  this 
money  down  a  rat  hole.  That  is  sort  of 
a  smart  aleck  tactic.  It  Is  very  brazen 
and  I  hope  you  pay  no  attention  to  that 
kind  of  argument,  and  that  you  vote  for 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  not  present  when 
the  so-called  rat  legislation  was  reported 
from  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. The  nile  was  considered  2  months 
ago.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  against  that  rule  because  that  rule 
made  In  order  a  program  handled  by  the 
new  HUD  Department.  This  was  not  the 
proper  agency  to  handle  basic  health 
programs.  The  Public  Health  Service. 
through  the  many  training  programs  for 
city  health  officers.  State  health  ofBcers. 
and  U.S.  Public  Health  officers,  should 
have  primary  responsibility  for  our 
health  programs. 
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The  responsibility  for  venereal  disease 
control,  rat  extermination,  mental  re- 
tardation, and  the  many  other  categori- 
cal programs — heart,  cancer,  dental 
health— all  should  be  handed  in  one  pro- 
gram area  and  by  one  Department — 
HEW. 

This  Congress  in  1966  acted  very 
wisely  In  passing  a  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  and  Public  Health 
Services  Act,  with  amendments,  which 
put  together  all  of  these  various  cate- 
gorical grant  programs  so  that  each  of 
our  50  States  could  come  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  with  a  State  plan  estab- 
lishing priorities — for  mental  retarda- 
tion, for  heart  disease,  for  cancer,  for 
tuberculosis,  and  for  all  of  the  general 
health  activities  that  are  carried  on  in 
each  of  the  States. 

This  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  does  not  deal  with  the 
rat  program,  and  anyone  presenting  It 
as  a  rat  amendment  I  believe  is  doing  a 
disservice  to  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  Act. 

This  year  the  priorities  under  this  act 
will  be  established  by  the  States,  and 
this  authority  must  remain  with  the 
States.  There  is  a  need  for  further  au- 
thorization in  fiscal  year  1969  and  this 
amendment  provides  the  necessary  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1969.  The  In- 
creased authorization  will  provide  the 
necessary  funding  for  the  known  in- 
creases in  State  funding  for  venereal 
disease,  mental  retardation,  and  other 
programs  which  have  a  higher  priority 
In  the  plans  of  many  States  than  rat 
extermination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  have  here  the  esti- 
mates on  the  amounts  needed  by  the 
various  States  for  comprehensive  health 
planning  in  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969. 
There  is  no  need  for  any  further  increase 
in  1968.  We  have  plenty  of  authorization, 
and  the  administration  will  not  come  to 
the  Congress  for  more  funding  in  the 
area  of  comprehensive  hesdth  planning 
in  fiscal  year  1968  even  If  this  amend- 
ment passes. 

I  can  assure  you  of  that  fact  today, 
because  right  now  they  are  under  orders 
in  the  Public  Health  Service  to  curtail 
the  spending  under  this  program  by  from 
5  to  15  percent  in  a  budget  review  that  Is 
going  on  right  now.  This  review  I  be- 
lieve win  show  that  no  major  reductions 
can  be  made  but  will  also  show  that  any 
increase  In  funds  to  the  States  can  be 
postponed  until  the  1969  fiscal  year. 

We  have  plenty  of  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1968  and  I  am  not  going  to 
debate  the  1968  authorization  today.  I 
will,  however,  support  this  amendment 
because  it  provides  an  increased  authori- 
zation for  aids  to  the  States  In  the 
amount  of  $20  million  for  fiscal  year 
1969  when  more  authorization  will  be 
needed  for  venereal  disease,  cancer, 
radiological  health,  aged  health  prob- 
lems, mental  retardation,  and  other  State 
projects  that  are  of  greater  priority  in 
the  minds  of  most  States  than  rat  con- 
trol. 

I  think  it  Is  Important  for  all  of  us  to 
realize  that  this  amendment  we  are  vot- 
ing on  today  is  not  a  rat  amendment. 
It  Is  up  to  each  of  the  50  States  to  de- 
termine in  their  State  programs  for 
what  purpose  these  funds  will  be  used. 


The  priorities  will  be  established  by  each 
State.  We  are  spending  millions  In  com- 
prehensive health  planning  around  the 
world.  It  seems  to  me  we  can  authorize 
an  increased  program  level  at  home  next 
year  to  meet  the  priorities  as  well  as  the 
promises  we  have  made  to  each  of  our 
50  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  several  years  now 
we  in  the  minority  have  been  urging 
enactment  of  bloc  grants  and  revenue- 
sharing  as  a  better  way  for  Americans  to 
do  things  than  the  discredited  approach 
of  categorical  grant  programs.  The  so- 
called  rat  bill  that  was  defeated  2 
months  ago  would  have  been  simply  an- 
other new  categorical  grant  program 
whose  promises  almost  surely  would  have 
out  stripped  its  performance. 

Federal  categorical  programs,  more 
often  than  not.  prevent  cities  and  States 
from  using  the  proper  mix  to  attack  their 
problems. 

Block  grants  and  revenue  .sharing  will 
not  provide  miracles.  They  will  not  elimi- 
nate poverty,  slums,  rats,  ill  health,  and 
poor  education  overnight.  But  they  will 
provide  a  better  framework  than  the 
categorical  approach  within  which  t£Ui- 
gible  progress  can  be  made  on  a  steady 
basis. 

Under  categorical  Federal  grants — and 
today  there  are  some  458  of  them — ter- 
rible conditions  have  grown  worse.  In 
fact,  the  categorical  program  often  com- 
pounds the  very  problems  it  is  designed 
to  correct. 

The  Federal  sewer  program  is  a  prime 
example  of  this,  and  the  categorical  rat 
extermination  bill  would  have  been  an- 
other if  enacted  2  months  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  sewer  con- 
struction program  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  ac- 
tually contributes  to  the  pollution  of  our 
Nation's  streams  and  rivers. 

The  President  asked  Congress  for  $165 
million  for  the  sewer  construction  pro- 
gram. But  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  already  has 
more  than  $5  billion  in  apphcations  from 
every  corner  of  this  country. 

The  municipalities  that  get  a  small 
slice  of  the  Federal  money  available 
might  make  some  progress — but  all  the 
others  will  wait  and  wait — postponing  a 
locally  Initiated  program  in  the  hope 
that  the  Federal  program  will  take  care 
of  them  too. 

It  would  not,  of  course,  because  it  can 
not.  There  are  45"  other  Federal  pro- 
grams that  also  have  a  demand  on  Fed- 
eral appropriations. 

Like  the  sewer  program,  the  Rat  Ex- 
termination Act  that  the  House  defeated 
2  months  ago  would  have  been  just  an- 
other categorical  grant  program. 

There  are  five  or  more  departments 
or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  already  have  rat  elimination  pro- 
grams. This  one  would  have  been  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  same  De- 
partment which  adminicters  the  sewer 
program  with  such  a  notable  lack  of  suc- 
cess. 

Like  many  categorical  programs,  the 
Rat  Extermination  Act  would  probably 
have  wasted  the  Federal  dollars  that  are 
available.  A  new  rat  administrator  would 
have  been  appointed  with  still  another 


staff  to  administer  the  program.  There 
would  have  been  too  few  dollars  chasing 
too  many  goals.  The  2-year,  $40  million 
program  could  at  best  have  served  only 
2 '2  percent  of  the  Nation's  population 
and  only  a  little  better  than  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  Nation's  18,000  com- 
munities. 

Like  most  categorical  Federal  pro- 
grams, no  funds  would  have  gone  to  any 
community  unless  it  had  a  workable  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  When  the 
bill  was  considered,  only  one  of  12  com- 
munities had  such  programs.  Yet,  if  the 
bill  had  been  passed,  a  great  many  of 
the  communities  that  really  have  serious 
rat  problems  would  have  delayed  attack- 
ing the  problems  themselves  because  of 
the  hope  of  getting  Federal  money  under 
the  new  program. 

As  a  nation,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must 
get  away  from  this  self-defeating  ap- 
proach to  our  Nation's  problems  and  find 
new  and  better  ways  for  Americans  to 
do  things.  It  is  time  we  abandoned  the 
outr  oded,  outdated,  ineffective  approach 
of  the  1930's  and  replaced  it  with  bloc 
grant  programs  such  as  the  comprehen- 
sive health  planning  program  we  are 
amending  here  today. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ascer- 
tain at  this  time,  if  I  could,  about  limit- 
ing time.  I  believe  we  have  proceeded  for 
rn  hour  and  some  minutes  on  a  subject 
which  was  not  included  in  the  bill  itself. 
I  think  the  Members  have  been  very 
patient.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
vote  on  this  very  shortly.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  by  a  quarter  after  5  we  vote  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  do 
vote  on  this  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  by  a  quarter  after  5. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  how  much  time  does  that  give 
us? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  About  20  minutes  to 
be  divided  among  those  standing. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
make  his  request  for  20  minutes? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  All  right.  I  will  set 
the  time  at  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  modified  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  yield  back  the  balance  of 
his  time? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  wish  to  be  recognized? 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.  Chairman:  How  much  time  is  al- 
lowed to  each  Member? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Approximately  I'i 
minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  desire 
to  be  recognized  for  1  }^  minutes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sole 
interest  I  am  pursuing  here  is  the  ad- 
ministration's position.  As  I  understand 
it,  they  have  not  requested  this  money.  I 
might  say  right  now  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  in  session  with  the  EWrec- 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  re- 
gard to  what  might  be  done  In  the  way  of 
cutting  back  expenditures  in  the  light  of 
the  request  for  a  tax  increase.  As  I  lis- 
tened in  the  committee,  the  administra- 
tion, which  I  am  certain  is  concerned 
about  rats  and  rat  control — as  I  am,  cer- 
tainly— has  not  requested  this  amount. 

This  oratory — and  I  regret  it — saying 
that  those  who  want  to  have  fiscal  sound- 
ness and  have  these  matters  programed 
properly  are  thereby  unconcerned  about 
the  problem  in  rat  control,  is  a  dastardly 
thing  to  do.  That  is  no  way  to  base  a 
debate.  I  think  It  is  quite  clear  from  the 
testimony  of  this  fine  committee — and  I 
have  a  great  respect  for  it^ — that  they 
have  given  the  administration  what  the 
administration  requested  in  this  area.  If 
the  House  is  going  to  act  in  the  fashion  of 
adding  things  on  that  the  administration 
itself  has  not  requested,  we  are  going  t-o 
have  a  very  dlfQcult  time,  I  can  assure 
the  Members,  in  trying  to  get  expendi- 
tures down  while  the  Vietnam  war  is  on. 

Regretably  those  pressing  this  amend- 
ment have  resorted  to  the  lowest  tech- 
niques of  debate.  Instead  of  debating 
forthrightly  what  kind  of  programs  will 
help  eradicate  rats  they  have  falsely 
stated  that  those  who  oppose  their 
amendment  are  against  eradicating  rats. 
Their  opponents  actually  have  stated  that 
after  studying  the  matter  they  believe 
the  rat  eradicating  programs  as  encom- 
passed in  this  bill,  without  the  amend- 
ment, are  as  fully  developed  as  pos- 
sible at  this  particular  point.  This  is  the 
issue. 

Of  course,  all  Members  are  aware  of 
what  the  picture  really  is.  Large  segments 
of  the  news  media  falsely  reported  that 
when  the  House  voted  down  considera- 
tion of  a  measure  to  put  rat  control  pro- 
grams under  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Instead  of  de- 
veloping It  fully  under  the  Public  Health 
Service,  it  was  showing  a  calloused  atti- 
tude toward  the  problem  of  rats.  This 
segment  of  the  news  media  reported  only 
the  attempts  at  humor  of  some  Members 
during  the  debate.  It  failed  to  report  the 
serious  Issues  Involved  as  set  forth  in  the 
written  report  accompanying  the  bill  and 
as  expounded  upon  by  members  of  the 
committee  and  others  who  had  studied 
the  issue. 

This  false  reporting  has  put  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  a  derogatory  light. 
Some  Members — those  sponsoring  this 
amendment — bow  to  the  false  reporting 
instead  of  standing  up  against  it  to  de- 
mand that  the  truth  be  reported  to  the 
people.  Bowing  down  to  this  evil  will  only 
encourage  more  of  it.  It  certainly  will 
hurt  rather  than  help  in  developing  good 
programs  to  eradicate  rats. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chairman  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  an 
opportunity    for    the    House    to    make 


amends  for  the  action  which  it  took  on 
July  20  of  this  year.  That  was  a  sad  day 
for  the  House  when  the  House  ridiculed 
a  most  serious  measure  and  voted  not 
even  to  consider  the  rat  control  bill. 
There  was  a  hilarious  discussion  that 
day  of  two-legged  rats  and  four-legged 
rats,  of  discrimination  against  countrj' 
rats  in  favor  of  city  rats,  but  no  serious 
attention  was  paid  to  the  problem  at 
hand.  One  colleague  suggested  that  the 
"rat  smart  thing"  was  to  vote  down  the 
bill  "rat  now."  Another  distinguished 
gentleman  recommended  cats.  And 
House  Resolution  749  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  176  to  207. 

Today  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  JoNEsl  has  started  talking  about 
pouring  money  down  a  rat  hole. 

That  vote  on  July  20  became  sj-mbollc 
throughout  the  country  of  the  Indiffer- 
ence of  the  House  toward  the  problems 
and  the  plight  of  our  cities. 

I  hope  that  today  the  House  will  dis- 
pel that  sjTntxjlism  of  indifference.  We 
have  been  through  a  long  summer  of 
discontent,  a  summer  which  has  proved 
that  the  agitators  which  have  caused  the 
disorders  in  our  cities  are  not  outside 
agitators  whom  the  House  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  against  the  day  before  re- 
fusing to  take  up  the  rat  control  bill, 
but  inside  agitators — poverty,  misery, 
rat-infested  slums. 

In  the  refusal  to  consider  the  rat  con- 
trol bill  there  was  an  almost  perverse  de- 
light in  denj^ing  slumdwellers  the  chance 
to  rid  their  squalid  homes  of  rats.  After 
overwhelmingly  adopting  an  antiriot  bill 
that  betrayed  an  Incredible  misunder- 
standing of  the  nature  and  cause  of  riots, 
the  House  was  not  about  to  question  Its 
premise  that  outside  agitators  cause  riots 
by  passing  a  minimal  program  to  make 
life  more  bearable  in  the  slums. 

It  is  tragic  enough  when  the  crisis  of 
our  cities  is  not  responded  to  with 
urgency.  It  is  nothing  short  of  criminal 
when  it  becomes  the  occasion  for  mock- 
ery and  ridicule. 

Following  the  defeat  of  the  rat  control 
bill,  Jimmy  Breslin  wrote  a  moving  ar- 
ticle which  scores  of  Members  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  read  Into  the 
Record.  There  was  a  particularly  moving 
account  of  a  family  in  East  Harlem  who 
live  with  the  sound  of  rats  in  their  walls, 
whose  baby  is  regularly  bitten  by  rats, 
and  who  have  daily  bouts  with  rats  in 
their  kitchen.  The  janitor  of  the  building 
once  put  a  large  cat  in  the  boiler  room 
to  cope  with  the  problem,  and  the  next 
morning  found  only  cat  fur.  So  much  for 
the  cat  remedy. 

East  Harlem  is  presently  without  rep- 
resentation in  this  House.  I  represent  the 
adjoining  district.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
show  the  conditions  in  these  districts  to 
any  colleagues  who  still  believe  that  rats 
are  a  problem  which  can  be  dealt  with 
by  cats,  or  by  dime  store  traps  and 
cheese,  or  by  purely  local  efforts. 

I  do  not  propose  to  repeat  the  statistics 
of  rat  damage  to  health  and  cost  to 
property.  I  am  much  more  concerned 
with  the  larger  Issue:  that  Congress  is 
not  comprehending  the  urban  crisis  of 
our  time. 

By  refusing  to  even  open  debate  on  a 
minimal  measure  to  make  the  ghetto 
livable,  the  day  after  imposing  repres- 


sive legislation  to  deal  with  ghetto  out- 
cries, tills  House  disgraced  itself. 

Let  us  not  repeat  that  spectacle.  Let 
us  not  make  more  jokes  about  cats  and 
rats,  about  rodent  bureaucracies  and  civil 
rat  acts  at  the  expense  of  those  whose 
misery  threatens  to  make  life  miserable 
for  us  all. 

Let  us  seize  this  second  chance  and 
pass  the  amendment  overwhelmingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  IMr. 
Broyhill]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Broyhill]. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  quite  obviously  the  author  of 
the  pending  amendment  and  aU  of  its 
cosponsors  and  supporters  are  against 
rats.  In  fact,  they  are  unalterably  op- 
posed to  rats  biting  children  and  to  all 
other  deplorable  acts  of  destruction  com- 
mitted by  these  filthy  vermin.  If  there 
is  any  question  about  the  position  of 
the  sponsors  of  this  amendment,  let  the 
record  make  it  clear  right  now.  they  are 
against  rats. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  is  on  the 
other  side  of  this  question?  Is  there  any 
indi\1dual  or  group  of  individuals  in  this 
body  who  do  not  share  the  same  con- 
cern as  the  sponsors  regarding  the  men- 
ace of  rats  to  our  society? 

This  is  a  ridiculous  question,  of  course. 
We  don't  need  to  choose  sides  to  deter- 
mine who  feels  or  expresses  the  greatest 
sympathy  for  those  afflicted  by  the  prob- 
lem which  must  be  solved.  So  let  us  do 
away  with  the  question  as  to  who  is  more 
against  rats. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  only  wish  that  the 
solution  to  this  problem  was  as  simple 
as  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment  would 
have  us  believe.  I  only  wish  that  by  add- 
ing $10,  $20  or  $100  million  to  an  exist- 
ing program  we  could  make  a  problem 
dr>'  up  and  go  away. 

On  the  contrarj-  it  is  going  to  take 
the  cooperation,  determination,  lead- 
ership and  persistence  on  the  part  of 
ever>'  individual  American  and  every 
level  of  government  to  bring  about  a  real 
and  lasting  solution  to  this  problem. 

We  have  several  programs  on  the  stat- 
ute books  at  the  present  time,  including 
the  program  that  this  bill  would  extend, 
which  are  designed  to  solve  the  problem 
of  rats  in  this  countrv'.  The  question  Is 
whether  we  should  add  another  $20  mil- 
lion to  this  program  in  order  to  prove  our 
concern  regarding  the  rat  problem. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are 
caught  in  a  wave  of  emotionalism  and 
sheer  political  demagoguery,  and  w-e  are 
scrambling  for  a  position  for  fear  that 
some  of  our  constituents  will  fail  to  im- 
derstand  our  problem. 

Another  question  even  more  serious  is 
the  $29  billion  deficit  with  which  we  are 
confronted  today.  Most  of  us  are  against 
a  tax  increase.  The  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  have  asked  us 
not  to  Increase  taxes.  Yet  we  carmot  tol- 
erate a  $29  billion  deficit:  our  only  alter- 
native is  to  reduce  spending. 

I  believe  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
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Jortty  of  the  Members  of  this  House  agree 
with  the  necessity  of  reducing  spending. 
Most  every  witness  who  appeared  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  us  to  reduce  spending.  Including 
witnesses  from  the  administration.  But 
we  were  unable  to  get  representatives  of 
the  administration  to  tell  us  what  pro- 
grams they  would  recommend  cutting  to 
reduce  spending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  expired.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braslca  TMr.  CtrNNiNGHAM]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  other  words,  it  Is  difficult 
to  cut  expenditures,  to  reduce  existing 
programs  or  to  fail  to  enact  new  pro- 
grams. But  we  must  face  up  to  our  fiscal 
responsibility,  and  we  must  do  it  here 
and  now. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  Is  not 
simply  whether  we  are  for  or  against  rat 
extermination,  but  whether  we  are  for  or 
against  increasing  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram that  this  bin  extends.  I  say  it  has 
been  pointed  out  very  clearly  that  the 
pending  bill  will  take  care  of  the  rat 
problem  without  adding  more  to  the  cost 
of  the  program.  It  Is  simply  a  matter  of 
establishing  priorities  within  the  pro- 
gram as  to  which  problem  needs  to  have 
the  greatest  emphasis  placed  upon  It. 
This  can  be  done  without  the  pending 
amendment,  which  will  do  nothing  more 
than  further  Increase  Federal  expendi- 
tures which  must,  and  I  repeat,  Mr. 
Chairman,  must,  be  reduced  if  we  are 
going  to  avoid  a  fiscal  catastrophe. 

So  the  time  has  come.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  Members  of  this  body  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Waggoitner].  

Mr.  V7AGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  House  Is  doing  today  what  It  seems 
to  do  over  and  over  again;  that  is,  react- 
ing to  pressure. 

I  remember  that  just  a  few  weeks  ago. 
or  not  very  long  ago,  a  group  of  people, 
protesters,  two-legged  rats,  came  from 
New  York  City  down  here  to  demon- 
strate, and  the  police  had  to  drag  them 
out  of  the  galleries.  They  threatened  to 
turn  rats  loose  in  this  particular  Cham- 
ber to  ridicule  Congress. 

I  suppose  a  good  many  people  are 
reacting  to  that  pressure  here  today. 

Generally  speaking,  the  emotion  seems 
to  be  that. 

We  have  heard  an  awful  lot  of  talk 
about  this  measure  being  intended  to 
eradicate  rats. 

Who  is  kidding  whom?  This  measure 
was  never  Intended  to  eradicate  rats. 
This  measure,  by  the  admission  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Reuss], 
who  offered  the  amendment,  is  not  in- 
tended tp  provide  money  just  for  the 
eradication  of  rats.  He  admitted  that  the 
people  In  the  PubUc  Health  Service  did 
not  ask  for  this  money  but  have  said  that 
If  they  cannot  use  It  for  rats,  they  can 
use  It  for  other  purposes.  What  other 
purposes?  For  what  waa  this  money  orig- 
inally Intended?  What  Is  it  intended  for 


now?  It  was  and  still  is  Intended  to  be 
an  aid  to  the  ghettos  bill.  It  is  intended 
to  make  money  available  for  the  reno- 
vation and  construction  of  public  and 
private  property  in  the  bankrupt  cities 
of  this  Nation.  It  is  slum  legislation. 
What  else  is  it  intended  to  do?  It  is  in- 
tended to  provide  money  to  pay  for  gar- 
bage collection  for  cities  that  cannot  pay 
for  the  collection  of  garbage  themselves. 
This  is  not  a  Federal  function.  It  is  money 
to  give  to  these  people  to  defray  expenses 
that  do  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it 
themselves.  Now  who  will  deny  this?  You 
know  I  am  right.  This  bill  is  pure  camou- 
flage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bush]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend 
my  colleague  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
MathiasI,  for  his  work  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  endorse  his  approach. 

It  gives  local  communities  control  over 
the  rat  programs.  Further,  it  leaves  the 
priorities  on  health  spending  to  the 
States. 

More  important,  it  does  not  start  a  new 
Federal  agency  with  all  the  waste  that 
that  implies.  It  puts  rat  extermination 
in  a  going  program — in  Public  Health 
where  It  belongs. 

I  visualize  this  as  the  first  step  In  co- 
ordinating all  the  Federal  activities  In 
this  field.  Such  coordination  will  result 
In  savings  to  the  taxpayer  and  will,  in 
my  opinion,  result  in  more  efiQclent  rat 
eradication. 

I  opposed  the  bill  offered  several 
months  ago.  It  was  poorly  conceived  and 
would  have  promoted  InefQciency. 

This  Committee  miist  not  turn  Its  back 
on  this  vital  problem.  We  are  being  of- 
fered here  a  good  amendment.  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Jacobs]. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  detect 
a  strange  change  in  the  nature  of  debate 
on  this  subject  today  from  the  one  that 
took  place  a  few  days  ago.  Members  are 


action  at  the  family  and  individual  level 
with  their  own  resources  to  avoid  or  cure 
such  health  problems. 

I  should  Uke  to  point  out  that  if  a  local 
community — or  its  citizens — controls 
rats  or  controls  venereal  disease  or  con- 
trols other  health  problems  under  its  own 
mitiative  and  with  its  own  resources, 
then  its  participation  in  this  program 
will  be  only  to  pay  for  the  program. 

This  legislation  now  authorizes  $70 
million,  all  of  which  can  be  used  for  rat 
control  or  venereal  disease  control,  or 
whatever  the  local  need  is.  The  responsi- 
ble local  communities  and  local  citizens 
who  have  solved  their  own  problems  are 
expending  this  amount  of  money  to  assist 
those  wiio  have  not  resolved  their  prob- 
lems at  the  local  level. 

In  view  of  the  desperate  economic  cir- 
cumstances In  our  Nation  today  which 
have  obliged  the  President  to  call  for  a 
10-percent  tax  Increase  and  which  see  us 
facing  a  record  deficit  and  the  threat  of 
inflation  which  follows,  I  feel  that  in- 
creasing the  authorization  from  $70  to 
$90  million  is  unreasonable.  It  may  be 
more  of  an  exercise  to  expunge  some 
feelings  of  past  embarrassment. 

The  authorization  of  $70  million  quali- 
fies as  a  responsible  exercise  In  social 
concern  for  the  undei-privileged.  But  the 
authorization  of  $90  million  may  go  be- 
yond that  so  far  that  it  qualifies  as  fiscal 
irresponsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Elinols 
[Mr.  Springer.] 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I 
add  these  figures  up  correctly  of  these 
nine  agencies  which  made  grants  last 
year  plus  what  HEW  did  under  this  bill 
last  year,  it  comes  to  between  $19  mil- 
lion and  $20  million.  Now,  that  is  what 
we  did  last  year.  I  think  I  would  be  just 
as  much  against  rats,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  lived  in  the  city  and  they  were  bother- 
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saying  "right  now'  instead  of  'rat  now__jj-jg  j^g  ^g  anyone  else.  Just  because  I 
in  this  debate,  I  am  wondering  if  thI5     v, 
is  not  because  the  subject  has  come  up 


suddenly  as  an  amendment  rather  than 
as  a  bill  that  was  announced  ahead  of 
time.  This  time  '.hose  who  oppose  the 
rat  extermination  program  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  prepare  some  good 
humor  on  this  subject.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  jokes  on  this  subject, 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  request  is 
properly  made  ui  the  House  and  not  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  Objection  is 
not  necessary. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr,  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  sure  all  of  us  are  opposed  to  rats, 
venereal  disease,  and  all  the  other  health 
problems  which  this  act  is  trying  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  meet.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  people  are  so  opposed  to  such 
blights  that  they  take  action  on  their 
own  initiative  at  the  local  community 
level,  using  local  funds;   or,  they  take 


happen  to  live  in  a  rural  area  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  be  willing  to 
help  out  people  in  the  city  with  a  rat 
problem.  It  ought  to  be  just  as  much  my 
duty  as  a  good  citizen  as  it  would  be  my 
duty  as  if  it  were  within  my  own  commu- 
nity. However,  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
understand  why  we  do  this  here.  Here  we 
come  in  with  another  amendment  to  raise 
the  amount  in  this  bill  $20  million.  You 
are  going  to  have  $70  million  in  this  bill 
for  this  if  the  communities  want  to  put 
their  priorities  high  enough  to  get  it. 
In  addition,  you  will  have  $16  million 
which  will  be  coming  from  other  agencies 
if  they  spend  at  the  same  rate  that  they 
did  last  year  for  this.  If  there  is  a  need 
for  it,  I  am  certainly  willing  to  give  it  to 
them,  but  I  just  cannot  understand  why, 
with  nine  departments  or  agencies  dis- 
pensing rat  money,  we  come  in  with  an 
expanded  bill  this  year  in  which  there 
will  be  another  $70  million  and,  as  I 
understand  it.  there  will  be  $140  million 
at  least  that  could  go  for  this  purpose 
of  rat  control,  I  just  cannot  understand 
why.  with  all  that  money  available,  we 
need  another  $20  million. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ilhnois  [Mr. 
Springer]. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Ciiairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
the  time.  I  certainly  will  if  I  do. 

It  seenis  to  me  that  as  a  matter  of 
good  citizenship  we  are  providing  ever>'- 
thlng  that  a  city  or  any  otlier  commu- 
nity needs  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
completion  of  the  program  which  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  are  just 
as  sincerely  interested  in  as  I  am,  that  is, 
the  extermination  and  control  of  rats.  I 
am  certainly  not  going  to  stand  here  and 
say  that  what  I  am  necessarily  saying  is 
wliat  ought  to  t)e  done.  Any  reasonable 
look  at  the  figures  which  we  had  last 
year  plus  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
going  to  be  available  under  this  bill  for 
the  next  few  years  would  satisfy  anyone 
that  we  have  sufficient  money  to  do  this 
job. 

Now,  not  only  is  there  $70  million  pro- 
vided for  this  year,  but  this  program  of 
$70  million  increases  at  the  rate  of  about 
$18  million  this  year  and  the  next  year, 
and  then  it  will  jump  to  the  extent  of 
about  $25  million  in  the  third  year  of 
this  program. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  not  a  small 
program,  I  might  say.  It  is  a  3-year  pro- 
gram. There  is  involved  some  $860  mil- 
lion in  the  entire  program.  But  tliis  is  a 
program  which  is  going  to  be  expanded 
at  a  steady  rate  during  the  next  3  years. 
There  certainly  is  enough  money  con- 
tained in  this  bill  to  take  care  of  every 
single  thing  that  these  gentlemen  are 
asking  for  now. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  nine  pro- 
grams, it  seems  to  me  that  that  ought 
to  be  adequate  to  do  the  job,  regardless 
of  where  you  come  from  or  regardless 
of  what  the  circumstances  are. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Minshall]. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is 
my  opinion  that  this  debate  today 
represents  a  very  healthy  state  of  the 
Congress.  Not  like  several  weeks  ago,  it 
has  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  agencies  that  have  funds  appro- 
priated— many  millions  of  dollars  that 
are  already  available  for  rat  control.  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  there  Is  in  this  very  same 
legislation— Public  Law  89-749  funds 
available  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  which  shows  that  my 
own  State  of  Ohio  has  under  the  provi- 
sions of  last  year's  blU  $2,325,000  avail- 
able for  the  so-called  public  health  serv- 
ices in  the  State  of  Ohio  but  the  city  of 
Cleveland  has  not  applied  for  1  cent  of 
the  over  $2,300,000  available  to  the  State 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  point  out  at 
this  time  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land that  has  made  much  hullabaloo 
about  not  having  enough  rat  control 
money,  has  not,  I  repeat,  as  of  today  made 
application  for  cent  1  under  any  of  these 
programs,  any  one  of  which  could  be  used 
for  a  rat  control  program.  Of  course,  I  am 
against  rats  but  feel  strongly  as  has  been 


brought  out  so  clearly  that  tliere  are  al- 
ready sufficient  funds  that  can  be  used. 
If  more  money  is  needed  in  the  future,  I 
will  gladly  supix)rt  such  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Collier]. 

Mr.  COLLIER,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  I  must  say 
in  all  kindness  and  in  all  frankness  and, 
certainly,  with  no  intention  of  being 
nasty,  that  I  get  the  impre-ssion  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  here  today  think 
that  their  responsibility  and  obligation 
with  reference  to  this  problem  of  rat 
control  is  discharged  merely  by  going  on 
record  as  voting  for  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

I  say  to  you  today  that  I  am  amazed 
with  all  the  concern  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed today  and  previously  primarily 
in  the  form  of  the  proposed  expenditure 
of  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  Member  of  this 
House  and  no  committee  of  this  House 
has  taken  the  time  to  find  out  as  to  how 
the  major  demonstration  program  has 
worked.  I  am  deeply  concerned  and 
greatly  surprised  at  this  approach.  How- 
ever, I  hope  this  concern  expressed  here 
today  will  extend  beyond  the  mere  fund- 
ing of  the  program  hereafter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Scherle]. 

Mr,  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  noted 
the  other  day  in  the  local  newspapers 
some  rather  interesting  and  I  thought 
rather  objective  statements  concerning 
the  "Pride"  program  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  do  not  know  where  this  group  ob- 
tained the  money  they  used,  I  suppose 
they  received  it  from  the  OEO.  But  this 
organized  group  stated  they  had  removed 
from  certain  areas  of  this  city,  7,500 
truckloads  of  debris,  filth,  garbage,  or 
whatever  one  chooses  to  call  it.  This  was 
removed  from  the  city  slum  areas.  It  like- 
wise was  stated  in  the  newspapers  that 
this  group  had  killed  7,500  or  10,000  rats. 
I  do  not  recall  the  exact  figure.  This  is 
seems  to  me  is  the  manner  in  which  these 
programs  should  br  worked  out.  It  was 
done  with  money  made  avilable  from 
existing  agencies  of  Government. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  funds  are  now 
available  for  this  purpose,  then  the  ob- 
jectives can  be  reached.  This  represents 
just  one  example  right  here  on  our  own 
doorstep  which  have  proven  that  It  can 
be  done  with  available  funds,  fimds 
available  for  the  asking. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr,  GIBBONS.  I  was  going  to  add  that 
that  is  the  way  the  rat  control  program 
is  being  done  in  Chicago,  and  is  being 
done  with  OEO  funds,  and  the  program 
is  effective.  I  am  sorr>'  I  do  not  have  the 
time  to  discuss  it,  but  the  program  has 
been  carried  on  in  a  successful  manner 
in  Chi^go.  Rats  are  being  eliminated — 
health  is  being  improved  in  a  systematic, 
thorough  manner.  But,  this  can  be  no 


short-term  program.  It  will  require  a 
continuous  education  and  cleanup  pro- 
gram. By  all  objective  stEuidards  the 
program  in  Chicago  has  been  successful. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Chairman,  wi]\  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Iowa. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  for  jielding. 

Mr,  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  [Mr.  Gibbons],  has  any  reliable 
information  with  respect  to  the  program 
in  Chicago,  I  wish  he  would  state  It, 
because  I  have  been  irj'ing  to  get  from 
Mr.  Shriver,  director  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram lo,  these  many  weeks,  some  in- 
formation as  to  what  has  taken  place 
imder  the  $3  million  rat  expenditure 
in  Chicago. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Staggers]  is  recognized  for  IV2 
minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  had  been 
recognized  prior  to  the  time  the  motion 
for  the  limitation  ol  debate  had  been 
made,  the  gentleman  had  been  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  state 
that  the  Chair  understood  that  the  limi- 
tation as  to  time  was  made  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  gentleman's  5  min- 
utes, for  which  the  gentleman  was  recog- 
nized, which  was  when  the  gentleman 
made  the  motion  that  all  debate  on  tliis 
amendment  cease  after  20  minutes' 
time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  correct,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  had  been  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  will  sUte 
that  the  gentleman  was  among  those 
standing,  and  was  included  among  those 
who  were  standing;  in  addition  to  the 
gentleman  13  other  Members  were  stand- 
ing, so  that  there  were  14  Members  who 
were  entitled  to  a  minute  and  a  half, 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  will 
do  the  best  I  can  in  a  minute  and  a  half, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  say  in  clos- 
ing the  debate  that  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr, 
Springer],  I  believe  the  gentleman  has 
made  some  verj'  valid  points. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  I  know  of  no 
more  dedicated,  hard-working  public 
servant  that  Mr.  Springer  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  and  in  the  interests  of 
all  the  people  of  our  countrj-. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  say  is 
this:  that  the  gentleman  made  a  very 
valid  point  that  the  committee — and  I 
feel  that  he  srwke  for  every  member  of 
the  committee — would  not  want  funds 
earmarked  for  any  special  situation.  Of 
all  the  programs  that  we  have  in  the 
bill,  not  one  of  them  has  been  ear- 
marked, except  for  mental  health,  which 
involves  a  special  situation.  Funds  pro- 
vided under  this  amendment  should 
have  to  take  their  place  along  with  funds 
for  venereal  diseases,  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, stroke,  or  what-have-you.  All  States 
are  alike — they  have  to  determine  that 
programs  they  seek  to  carry  out  are 
more  pressing  than  other  programs — In 
other  words,  the  States  set  their  own 
priorities.  In  fact,  that  is  the  plan  as 
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outlined.  It  has  to  be  approved  under 
the  State's  plan  before  It  can  be  put  Into 
operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  HEW,  under  its 
present  rat  control  program,  is  to 
develop  and  maintain  a  system  for 
collection  and  analysis  of  data  related 
to  rat  problems  on  a  nationwide  basis: 
provide  effective  and  continuing  train- 
ing for  State  and  local  personnel  en- 
gaged in  rat  control  programs;  provide 
technical  assistance  in  the  plarvning  and 
operation  of  rodent  control  programs; 
perform  evaluations  of  the  effectiveness 
and  costs  of  local  rat  control  programs; 
conduct  demonstratioris  of  rat  control 
measures  by  organized  community  cam- 
paigns; support  community  activities  in 
refuse  disposal  through  solid  wastes  pro- 
grams; and  incorporate  rodent  control 
measures  into  ongoing  related  programs 
such  as  Aedes  aegyptl  eradication. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  total  rat  control  pro- 
gram involves  a  social  situation,  which 
means  the  control  of  things  that  breed 
rats,  such  as  garbage,  poor  housing,  and 
the  unwillingness  of  men  and  women  to 
do  the  Job  that  needs  to  be  done.  There 
are  other  problems  that  are  associated 
with  it,  and  not  Just  the  things  that  are 
set  forth  in  this  health  bill  that  we  have 
before  us  today.  The  bill  is  not  designed 
for  that — It  will  not  get  rid  of  the  rat 
situation,  though  programs  established 
under  the  existing  HEW  health  program 
certainly  help. 

I  am  for  anything  that  may  help  get 
rid  of  rats.  For  that  reason,  I  am  not 
opposing  this  amendment.  But  I  would 
state  the  same  thing  that  many  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  have  already 
stated,  and  that  is  that  we  should  not  put 
1  penny  In  for  rat  eradication  except  as 
the  States  come  in  and  ask  for  it.  based 
on  their  State  plan  and  priorities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  support  a  bill  that  is  almost 
as  Important  to  the  public  Image  of  the 
Congress  as  it  is  to  ouf  fellow  Americans 
who  live  In  metropolitan  areas. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  redeem 
ourselves  as  a  serious  legislative  body  by 
enacting  this  addition  to  the  partnership 
for  health  smiendments. 

Seldom  has  this  Nation  and  this  Con- 
gress witnessed  such  an  outpouring  of 
rage  as  that  against  our  earlier  vote  to 
deny  a  Federal  rat  eradication  program 
a  chance  to  receive  a  full  debate.  All  of 
us  in  this  House  suffered  from  the  con- 
sequences of  the  tone  and  style  of  that 
denial  of  an  opportunity  to  carefully 
consider  an  antlrat  bill. 

It  has  been  shown  how  we  continue 
to  pour  thousands,  even  millions,  of  dol- 
lars yearly  down  the  rural  ratholes  In 
this  Nation  to  stop  the  ravages  of  rodents 
In  agricultural  districts.  Yet  it  was  ex- 
pressed on  that  black  day  for  our  Con- 
gress that  people  did  not  deserve  the 
same  consideration  as  crops. 

In  an  action  that  reflected  the  rural 
bias  of  this  House  more  than  any  other 
recent  vote,  we  clearly  showed  how  little 
regard  acme  Members  have  for  urban 
problems.  It  seems  that  we  can  mount  a 
national  campaign  against  destroyers  on 
the  farms,  but  an  urban  evil  Is  only  the 


subject  for  some  monumentally  mis- 
placed and  incredibly  insensitive  humor. 

The  present  membership  of  this  Con- 
gress has  shown  little  willingness  to  sup- 
port fully  the  plans  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration to  rid  our  Nation  of  slums. 
Let  us  at  least  show  a  human  concern 
for  those  who  are  forced  to  engage  in  a 
daily  fight  for  living  space  with  rats. 

Let  us  today  pass  a  bill  that  will  make 
a  positive  contribution  to  those  whom  our 
society  has  apparently  decided  must  con- 
tinue to  occupy  slum  areas. 

Many  times  we  speak  in  self-righteous 
terms  of  the  dignity  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Let  us  earn  some  re- 
spect here  today  by  passing  a  bill  de- 
signed to  relieve  the  agony  of  many  of 
our  fellow  Americans  and.  In  doing  so, 
restore  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  partnership  for  health 
amendments  are  before  the  House  today 
to  extend  and  expand  the  appropriation 
authorization  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  for  a  wide  range  of  public 
health  programs  to  communities  with 
comprehensive  public  health  plans.  I  am 
addressing  my  remarks  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  on  the  floor  which 
would  authorize  an  additional  $20  mil- 
lion and  incorporate  rat  and  related  pest 
control  into  this  act  as  an  eligible  pro- 
gram. 

In  my  judgment,  the  provisions  em- 
bodied in  this  amendment  cosponsored 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Reuss]  and  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mathias]  are  far  superior  to 
the  rat  control  measure  which  came  be- 
fore the  House  earlier  this  year. 

I  have  never  had  an  interest  in  pro- 
longing the  lives  of  rats.  I  conducted  a 
careful  study  of  the  situation  and  exist- 
ing Federal  programs  at  the  time  of  the 
initial  proposal,  and  was  convinced  that 
rat  extermination  must  be  conducted  by 
the  agency  most  equipped  to  do  the  job. 
That  agency,  in  my  judgment,  was  not 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  but  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

HUD  would  have  had  to  step  in  new  to 
the  situation,  and  create  machinery 
necessary  for  the  task.  PHS,  however, 
has  already  had  3xperlence  in  running 
a  rat  control  program.  It  has  already 
developed  both  the  personnel  and  tech- 
niques to  be  effective,  and  with  greater 
financial  support  will  be  In  an  excellent 
position  to  handle  the  problem.  Insofar 
as  the  control  of  rats  Is  principally  a  pub- 
lic health  problem,  PHS  Is  the  right 
agency  for  the  job. 

I  point  out,  in  addition,  that  the  ad- 
ministration's Rat  Extermination  Act 
would  have  benefited  only  a  fraction  of 
our  Nation  In  that  the  bill  required  that 
to  be  eligible  for  participation,  com- 
munities have  a  "workable  program" 
currently  certified  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  As  of 
June  30.  1967,  only  1,174  communities 
met  this  requirement  while  the  Bureau 
of  Census  lists  some  18.088  incorporated 
places  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  never  considered  the  rat  prob- 
lem as  anjrthlng  but  serious.  I  did  not 
deal  with  the  earlier  bill  with  levity.  For 
the  very  reason  of  the  gravity  of  the 


situation,  I  did  and  still  do  insist  that  we 
get  the  most  and  the  best  for  our  money. 
This  amendment  to  the  Partnership  for 
Health  Act  now  before  us  would  allow  a 
rat  control  program  and  increase  the 
authorization  by  $20  million,  the  same 
amount  the  President  requested  for  his 
biU. 

I  give  my  full  support  to  the  amend- 
ment and  strongly  urge  its  acceptance. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
with  my  many  colleagues  in  the  support 
of  the  amendment  to  add  20  million  dol- 
lars to  the  total  amount  available  under 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  which 
could  be  used  in  a  rat  control  program. 
Our  cities,  our  Nation,  our  people  need 
this  fund  to  effectively  combat  the  prob- 
lem of  rat  control — a  problem  which 
causes  damage  to  property,  disease  and 
distress  not  only  to  people  in  our  urban 
areas  but  to  people  in  our  rural  areas  as 
well.  I  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  this  most  worthy  effort. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  armounced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Reuss  and 
Mr.  Staggers. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  129, 
noes  128. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    OFrEKED    BY    MR-S     MINK 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mrs.  Mink:  On 
page  24.  after  line  12,  Insert  the  following: 

••(2)  Effective  July  1.  1968.  subsection 
(d)  (5)  of  such  section  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing 'the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands," after  'American  Samoa,'." 

On  page  24.  line  13.  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  25.  after  line  2.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(f)  Effective  July  1.  1968,  subsection 
(h)(4)(B)  of  such  section  (as  redesignated 
by  section  12(a)  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  'the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,'  after  'American  Samoa.'." 

On  page  25.  line  3,  strllce  out  "(f)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(g)". 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  MENK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  amendments  to  H.R. 
6418  to  make  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  eligible  for  section  314 
comprehensive  health  plarming  and 
public  health  services  grants.  I  can  con- 
ceive of  no  more  urgent  need  for  us. 
under  the  responsibility  mandated  to  us 
after  World  War  n  by  the  United  Na- 
tions to  administer  these  Islands  of 
Micronesia,  than  to  upgrade  the  woe- 
fully Inadequate  health  services  and 
facilities  available  to  the  90,000  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  trust  territory. 
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This  population  is  spread  over  2,100 
islands  encompassing  3  million  square 
miles  in  the  western  Pacific,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  peculiar  diseases  attributable 
to  their  tropical  climate,  they  suffer  ex- 
cessively from  diseases  virtually  elimi- 
nated in  our  countrj'.  The  active  tuber- 
culosis rate  in  the  trust  territory  is  19 
cases  for  every  10.000  inhabitants  com- 
pared to  2.9  per  10,000  in  the  United 
States;  the  infant  mortahty  rate  is  32.7 
per  1,000  as  compared  to  our  25.2  per 
1,000;  the  maternal  mortality  rate  is  1.9 
per  1,000  whereas  in  the  United  States 
it  is  0.4  per  1.000.  Other  prevalent  af- 
flictions include  leprosy,  filarlasis.  respi- 
rators' ailments,  and  a  variety  of  intesti- 
nal parasites  including  amebic  dysentery. 
A  1966  survey  of  the  islands  of  Palau  and 
Truk  revealed  that  48  percent  of  all  chil- 
dren aged  10  had  diseased  teeth,  and 
that  80  percent  of  all  teeth  in  children 
at  the  age  of  14  were  diseased. 

Yet  to  meet  these  staggering  health 
problems  there  are  but  414  hospital  beds 
to  accommodate  the  entire  population 
of  90,000,  a  ratio  of  4.6  beds  for  every 
thousand  people,  half  of  the  United 
States  proportion.  To  serve  these  3  mil- 
lion square  miles  there  are  six  district 
hospitals,  three  subdistrict  hospitals, 
and  six  regional  health  centers  v^ith  a 
total  of  46  beds.  And  this  is  an  area  of 
the  world  where  transportation  is  so 
sadly  lacking  that  irregular  interisland 
schooners  are  the  only  means  of  travel 
for  many  of  the  people. 

But  the  statistics  on  medical  personnel 
are  even  more  stunning.  There  are  12 
medical  doctors  in  the  entire  trust  ter- 
ritor>',  one  doctor  of  dentistry,  and  only 
eight  registered  nurses.  Tliis  amounts  to 
one  qualified  doctor  for  everj.*  7,500 
people,  one  dentist  for  90,000,  and  one 
fully  trained  nurse  for  every  11,250.  The 
services  supplied  by  this  inadequate  per- 
sonnel are  somewhat  supplemented  by 
some  150  trained  Micronesian  medical 
practitioners  to  help  in  the  hospitals  and 
the  90  poorly  equipped  outlying  dispen- 
saries, which  are  largely  ill  equipped  to 
provide  medical  assistance. 

The  immediate  and  urgent  need  for 
health  assistance  is  obvious,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  amendments  to  H.R. 
6418  will  win  the  approval  of  my  col- 
leagues to  cast  some  light  on  the  drearj- 
picture  I  have  presented.  If  the  requisite 
administrative  and  planning  functions 
can  be  accomplished,  there  are  many 
ways  this  legislation  could  assist  the 
trust  territory  to  upgrade  and  expand 
its  health  services.  Under  the  authoriza- 
tion of  formula  grants  to  assist  States  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  adequate 
public  health  services,  including  the 
training  of  personnel  for  State  and  local 
health  work,  my  amendment  would  place 
the  trust  territory  in  the  same  categorj' 
with  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
a  Federal  share  of  66%  percent  of  the 
cost  of  their  program. 

The  grant  for  comprehensive  State 
health  planning,  even  though  the  allot- 
ments would  be  based  on  population  and 
per  capita  income,  both  indexes  exceed- 
ingly low  in  the  trust  territory,  would 
nevertheless  provide  an  important  stim- 
ulus for  development  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  Micronesia.  Section  314(e),  au- 


thorizing project  grants  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  or  institutions  to 
cover  part  of  the  costs  of  developing  and 
supporting  new  programs  of  health  serv- 
ices for  an  initial  period,  but  especially 
to  meet  part  of  the  costs  of  providing 
services  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  spe- 
cialized regional  significance,  could  liave 
special  applicability  to  the  trust  ter- 
ritory' if  that  region  is  made  eligible 
through  favorable  action  today. 

It  is  especially  in  section  314if  i  that  I 
see  truly  promising  possibilities  for  im- 
provement of  these  long  neglected  con- 
ditions in  the  trust  territory,  however. 
This  part  of  the  amendments  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  assign  State  health 
officers  to  his  Department  or  depart- 
mental health  sjjecialists  to  the  various 
States  in  order  to  effectively  discharge 
his  responsibilities  under  the  partner- 
ship for  health  amendments.  The  Sec- 
retaiT's  cooperative  arrangements  with 
the  States,  which  includes  again  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and — if  my  amendments  are 
accepted — the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  could  include  his  provid- 
ing technical  or  other  assistance,  and 
this  authorization  along  with  the  possi- 
ble assignment  of  public  health  person- 
nel for  periods  up  to  2  years  could  con- 
tribute most  significantly  to  our  meeting 
of  our  economic  and  social  commitment 
to  the  peoples  of  Micronesia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  vote  for  H.R. 
6418,  a  fine  bill  which  will  enhance  the 
health  services  available  to  all  of  our 
citizens  as  well  as  those  who  reside  in 
territories  under  U.S.  jurisdiction.  In 
order  to  most  completely  and  equitably 
extend  the  benefits  of  this  legislation 
to  all  those  people  whose  welfare  is  in  our 
charge,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  af- 
firmatively for  the  partnership  for 
health  amendments  with  the  inclusion 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  as  provided  in  the  amendments 
I  am  offering  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  opposition  to  the  amendments 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT      OFFERED      BT      MB.      SPRINGER 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Springer:  Be- 
ginning with  line  1  on  page  43.  strike  out  all 
down  through  line  4  on  page  51. 

Redesignate  the  following  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
of  the  Members  were  present  when  I 
spoke  in  general  debate  on  this  bill,  and 
I  mentioned  what  is  generally  known  in 
the  committee  as  the  Ottinger  amend- 
ment. It  would  add  $58  million  to  the  bill 


for  the  puipose,  so-called,  of  relieving 
situations  in  critically  located  hospitals. 
On  the  whole.  I  suppose  this  amendment 
sounds  attractive.  However,  I  think  when 
we  get  an  inside  understanding  of  what 
the  amendment  does,  it  has  serious  im- 
pUcations  to  om-  entire  hospital  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  first  place,  it  violates  all  of  the 
concepts  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  which 
we  have  had  since  1937.  The  States  do 
not  have  any  opportimity  to  det.ermine 
priorities  at  all.  The  application  is  made 
directly  by  the  hospitals  to  the  Federal 
Government  on  an  emergency  basis,  so- 
called,  and  the  grant  is  made  directly  to 
the  hospital.  In  other  words,  this  is  a 
shortcut,  entirely,  by  the  hospital  di- 
rectly to  the  Federal  Government.  Nei- 
ther the  State  nor  any  of  its  agencies 
has  anything  to  say  about  to  which  hos- 
pitals it  should  go,  nor  any  priority  in 
the  State  as  to  who  needs  the  help  the 
most.  This  is  the  first  objection. 

The  second  one  is  this  was  not  re- 
quested, may  I  say,  by  the  Department 
or  the  President.  This  was  put  in  entire- 
ly by  the  gentleman  from  New  York — 
and  he  will  tell  who  requested  him  to  put 
it  in.  It  is  not  a  budgeted  item,  I  am 
advised  by  both  the  Department  and  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Itself. 

In  the  third  place,  I  think  the  most 
important,  may  I  say  to  my  colleagues  of 
the  Committee,  is  that  the  President's 
Health  Commission  is  now  considering 
all  problems  with  reference  to  health, 
mcluding  hospital  care  under  Hill-Bur- 
ton and  under  medicare,  and  they  in- 
tend to  report  to  this  Congress  early  in 
1968  on  a  comprehensive  overhaul  of  our 
whole  health  program,  and  the  matter 
which  Is  now  under  consideration  will 
be  given  all  the  consideration  which  Is 
necessary  in  the  report  when  that  Com- 
mission reports  to  this  Congress  and  to 
the  President. 

In  the  fourth  place,  this  bill  violates 
all  our  previous  concepts  about  assist- 
ance. It  not  only  does  provide  bricks  and 
mortar,  but  it  also  provides  services.  We 
can  take  "services"  any  way  we  want  to, 
but  the  way  I  would  define  "services" 
would  be  anything  that  the  hospital 
needed  In  the  way  of  assistance  or  help, 
whether  this  was  scrubbing  floors,  or  doc- 
tor help  or  nurse  help,  or  any  kind  of 
assistance  that  was  needed  in  the  hos- 
pital that  the  administrator  in  his  dis- 
cretion determined  was  necessar>'.  and  he 
could  make  an  allotment  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

We  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever 
provided  :'or  services  of  any  kind  in  the 
form  of  a  grant.  We  have  provided  bricks 
and  mortar  under  the  Hill-Burton,  we 
have  provided  help  for  those  hospitals 
which  needed  ancillary  services  In  the 
way  of  equipment  and  additions  to  the 
hospitals.  We  have  done  that.  Even  in  the 
nature  of  laundries  and  that  type  of 
thing,  we  have  done  that.  But  we  have 
never  provided  "services." 

Let  me  say  there  are  two  other  reasons 
why  this  Is  not  good  legislation.  This  is 
on  a  crash  basis  for  1  year.  We  are  go- 
ing to  consider  this  in  our  committee 
next  year.  We  are  going  to  go  over  this 
whole  thing.  I  think  by  thiS  time  next 
year  our  whole  hospital  situation  will  be 
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very  clearly  defined,  so  that  we  can  iee 
it,  and  possibly  the  Members  themselves 
will  be  able  to  see  just  as  clearly  by  this 
time  next  year,  what  our  hospital  needs 
are. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Springer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.! 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  There  is  one  further 
thing.  I  want  all  Members  to  listen  closely 
to  this. 

Someone  said  here  earlier  in  the  day 
that  this  was  just  "a  big  bonanza  for  the 
big  cities."  May  I  say,  whoever  said  that 
told  the  truth. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  ChairmaJi,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  was  the  one  who  used 
the  phrase,  but  I  lifted  the  word  from 
the  report  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  It  Is  a  bonanza  for 
the  big  city  hospitals,  for  the  reason  that 
this  Is  a  crash  basis,  for  1  year.  The  only 
people  who  will  get  an  advantage  from 
this  are  the  people  who  are  tooled  up  for 
Federal  grants  in  the  first  place.  The 
ones  who  are  tooled  up  are  the  big  cities. 
who  are  ready  to  get  tiie  grants  and  who 
have  lawyers  who  come  to  Washington 
every  day  or  every  week. 

This  is  the  kind  of  situation  we  will 
have.  Any  of  the  Members  from  the  rural 
areas  who  feel  that  they  are  going  to 
partake  of  this  program  I  hope  will  not 
be  disillusioned. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  gentleman  has  an- 
swered one  of  my  questions,  about  the 
big  cities.  There  is  another  question  I 
should  like  to  ask. 

The  gentleman,  if  I  understand  him 
correctly,  said  that  this  was  not  budg- 
eted. We  are  going  to  be  faced  here  with 
a  tax  Increase,  and  a  $30  billion  deficit; 
that  Is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes.  If  we  put  this  in. 
that  is  $78  million  today  which  we  have 
added  to  this  bill  alone  which  is  not 
budgeted. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Finally,  this  would  not 
come  under  the  Hill-Burton  program, 
but  it  would  be  a  separate  matter  and 
there  would  be  problems  of  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  Is  correct. 

The  President,  down  at  the  White 
House,  has  been  asking  the  Congress  not 
to  authorize  or  to  appropriate  more 
money  than  he  has  requested.  We  have 
an  opportunity  here  today  to  follow  his 
advice. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

With  all  due  respect  for  my  colleague 
from  Illinois,  some  of  the  representa- 
tions he  has  made  about  section  12  of 
the  bill  are  simply  inaccurate. 

For  instance,  the  gentleman  says  that 
the  President  has  a  Commission  which 
is  studying  the  hospital  facilities  prob- 
lems. The  only  health  Commission  pres- 
ently operating  is  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Health  Manpower.  That 
deals  with  manpower  problems  only. 


The  President  has  promised  to  con- 
vene a  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Health  Facilities.  That  Conunission  has 
not  yet  been  appointed.  It  will  probably 
take  a  year  or  more  for  such  a  Commis- 
sion to  complete  its  work. 

It  is  true  that  the  committee  will  con- 
sider the  Hill-Burton  program  next  year. 
In  the  meantime  there  are  hospitals 
within  our  land  in  desperate  situations, 
so  desperate  that  the  people  in  the  com- 
munities involved  are  not  getting  ade- 
quate health  services.  Their  health  is 
being  jeopardized. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  says 
about  the  provision's  relationship  to  the 
Hill-Burton  program  is  simply  not  true. 
The  American  Hospital  Association  has 
said  this  will  do  nothing  to  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton progrEim.  It  will  not  conflict  with  it. 
I  read  that  letter  previously. 

The  people  who  administer  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Sur- 
geon General's  OflBce,  have  written  about 
this  provision  to  the  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Health,  saying  that 
nothing  in  this  program  will  harm  the 
Hill-Burton  program. 

In  fact,  every  cent  that  goes  to  this 
program  must  be  coordinated  with  and 
conform  to  the  local  Hill-Burton  pro- 
grams. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  repeated 
his  statement  that  this  is  going  to  be 
a  bonanza  for  the  cities.  This  is  false. 
The  program  will  go  to  the  most  need- 
ful communities  in  accordance  with  a 
survey  of  the  communities'  hospital  fa- 
cilities shortages.  It  is  not  going  to  be  a 
question  of  first  come,  first  served.  To 
qualify,  the  hospitals  have  to  demon- 
strate conclusively  they  meet  the  stiff 
criteria  of  the  act — that  they  are  over- 
crowded, they  do  not  have  and  cannot 
raise,  publicly  or  privately,  sufficient 
funds  to  do  the  necessary  programs 
themselves,  that  the  health  of  the  people 
of  the  communities  in  which  they  operate 
will  be  jeopardized. 

In  short,  the  allegations  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  are  inaccurate:  his 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

There  are  ho.spitals  in  your  own  com- 
munity that  are  just  simply  not  able  to 
meet  their  needs  through  existing  pro- 
grams. There  are  people  in  your  own 
communities  who  are  not  able  to  get  into 
hospitals  who  need  that  hospital  treat- 
ment. These  are  the  people  that  we  want 
this  for.  The  Public  Health  Service,  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  on  which  thi.s  pro- 
gram was  based,  ssdd  that  we  could  help 
another  150.000  people  a  year  if  this  pro- 
gram were  enacted.  Now.  this  is  a  whale 
of  a  big  bang  for  the  buck  and  is  well 
worth  your  support. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  On  this  point  of 
the  administration  of  this  not  being 
compatible  with  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram, I  have  a  letter  from  the  director  of 
the  Oklahoma  Hospital  Association  in 
which  he  states  that  he  is  satisfied  under 
the  amendment  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee the  administration  would  be  consist- 
ent with  the  overall  planning  of  the  Hill- 


Burton  program.  He  expresses  the  sup- 
port of  their  association  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  supported  and  adopted  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

It  Is  also  supported  by  a  great  many 
hospital  associations  as  appears  in  the 
Record  of  September  18  on  page  25774. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  inference  here  is  that 
the  Hill-Burton  Act  would  not  be  in  com- 
pliance with  this.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Hill-Burton  Act,  according  to  the  words 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  is  rural  in  nature  almost 
exclusively.  The  big  cities  are  suffering 
for  lack  of  fimds.  HiU-Burton  has  not 
made  available  funds.  I  have  a  list  here 
of  the  fimds  that  were  made  available  to 
the  10  largest  cities  through  Hill-Burton 
since  the  inception  of  the  act.  I  would 
like  to  read  them.  I  just  received  these 
figures  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  from  its  Hill- 
Burton  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  This  is  what  they  say  has 
been  made  available  for  the  big  cities  by 
Hill-Burton  since  its  inception.  New  York 
City  includes  20  years.  $17.5  million. 
That  is  the  No.  1  city  in  the  Nation. 
Chicago  received  $14,125,000  for  a  period 
of  over  20  years.  Philadelphia  received 
$28,850,000.  Los  Angeles — and  listen  to 
this — $3,610,000  over  the  last  20  years. 
Detroit,  $6.5  million.  Baltimore,  $6,215.- 
000.  Cleveland.  $10,605,000.  St.  Louis, 
$12,860,000.  Washington,  D.C.,  $8,500,000. 
Boston,  $4,305,000. 

The  entire  program  has  made  funds 
available  for  the  entire  country,  since 
its  inception,  in  the  amount  of  $2.75  bil- 
lion. Of  this  amount  only  $113  million 
have  been  made  available  to  the  cities 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recently  spoke  to  the 
Michigan  Municipal  League  at  its  annual 
meeting  on  Mackinac  Island,  Mich.,  on 
the  subject  of  "Federal-Local  Relations." 
and  I  cited  the  Partnership  for  Health 
Amendments  of  1966  as  an  example  of 
action  by  Congress  to  eliminate  over- 
lapping Federal  grants  and  to  consoli- 
date them  in  one  workable  authorization. 
It  is  significant  that  the  partnership  for 
health  amendments  for  this  year,  1967. 
while  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose, 
departs  from  this  principle  in  section  12. 

Instead  of  consolidating  existing  pro- 
grams and  thereby  making  life  easier  for 
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those  who  have  to  administer  these  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  those  who  have  to  ad- 
minister the  hospitals  themselves,  we  are 
again  duplicating  programs  and  estab- 
lishing different  criteria  in  section  12. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Acting  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Michigan,  WilliEim  G.  Mil- 
liken,  best  simimed  it  up  in  a  telegram 
to  me  today  in  which  he  stressed  the 
need  for  only  one  formula  for  adminis- 
tering hospital  construction  funds; 
namely,  the  existing  formula  under  Hill- 
Burton.  I  quote  Acting  Governor  Mil- 
liken; 

There  should  not  be  two  programs  of 
grants  for  community  hospital  construction 
that  have  different  criteria  for  determining 
need,  amount  of  assistance  and  priorities  for 
grants  of  limited  funds.  Hospitals  are  major 
providers  of  services,  and  their  operations  a 
major  factor  In  cost  of  health  care.  Grants 
and  loans  which  bjpass  state  planning  would 
be  detrimental  to  coordinated  and  effective 
state  comprehensive  health  planning  under 
Public  Law  89-749,  the  Partnership  for 
Health  program, 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  taken  a  step 
foru'ard  in  consolidating  these  health 
programs  last  year,  it  would  be  inexcusa- 
ble for  Congress  to  take  a  step  backward 
this  year  and  thus  render  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  programs  less  efficient. 
This  is  what  the  inclusion  of  the  Ottin- 
ger amendment  in  committee  has  done. 
It  should  be  eliminated  and  section  12 
should  be  stricken  from  this  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Har- 
vey]. 

Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  last  revi- 
sion of  the  Hill-Burton  Act  passed  by 
this  body,  that  one  entire  title  was  named 
and  involved  solely  metropolitan  area 
hospital  renovations?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  fimds  in  the 
succeeding  year  went  for  the  renovation 
of  hospitals  in  metropolitan  areas,  areas 
wherein  they  had  the  greatest  amount  of 
money  available  for  the  purpose  of  fund- 
ing hospitals  in  the  first  place;  Is  this  not 
true? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAU'VEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  wanted  i-o  ask  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  H.\rvey],  whether  or  not  the 
telegram  which  the  gentleman  read  was 
sent  before  or  after  our  Governor's  brain- 
washing? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  The  telegram  comes 
from  the  Acting  Governor  of  the  great 
State  of  Michigan,  Bill  Milliken,  whom 
I  am  sure  my  colleague  knows  ver>'  well 
and  for  whom  he  has  a  very  high  regard, 
and  I  might  say  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  problem  involved. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
section  and  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  direct 
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the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  to  page  43  of  the  report,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  rather  important  that 
we  look  at  the  type  of  criteria  imposed 
upon  the  hospitals  which  would  be  eli- 
gible for  consideration  under  this  addi- 
tional $58  million. 

In  paragraph  3  of  the  report,  section 
12,  under  the  heading  of  "Emergency 
Assistance  for  Community  Hospital 
Services."  we  find  that  there  are  specific 
items  of  criteria  as  follows: 

(A)  Its  average  rate  of  occupancy  or  the 
demand  for  necessary  and  essential  facilities 
and  services  so  far  exceeds  Us  reasonable 
capacity  that  the  community  served  by  it 
Is  deprived  of  health  services  of  a  type  and 
quality  conforming  to  generally  accepted 
standards; 

(B)  Pull  and  effective  use  Is  being  made 
of  the  existing  facilities  of  the  hospital  and 
of  other  health  facilities  available  to  the 
community: 

iC)  The  needed  assistance  is  not  available 
from  other  public  or  private  resoiu'ces;  and 

(D)  The  failure  to  provide  the  needed 
facilities  or  services  constitutes  a  threat  to 
the  health,  welfare,  or  safety  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  drafting  of  this 
amendment  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  took  great  care  to  drastically  limit 
those  institutions  which  would  be  eligible 
to  make  applications. 

Indeed,  it  deals  with  the  hospitals  of 
this  Nation  where  the  greatest  demand 
on  their  facilities  exist.  Frequentlj-  the 
hospitals  which  are  looked  to  to  provide 
part  of  the  teaching,  part  of  the  training 
in  specialities.  For  too  long  a  time  we  in 
the  committee  and  in  the  Hill-Burton 
and  in  the  Hill-Harris  Acts  have  over- 
looked need  for  better  facilities  in  the 
metropolitan  centers.  I  believe  it  is  time 
that  we  give  a  greater  share  to  them. 
After  all.  the  vast  majority  of  our  tax 
dollars  come  from  these  communities.  It 
is  here  where  the  concentration  of  the 
elderly  and  the  poor  exists.  It  is  here 
where  you  have  the  demand,  and  the 
most  pressing  demand,  for  assistance. 
Therefore,  I  suggest  that  we  examine 
the  criteria  and  not  let  some  formula 
which  was  dreamed  up  20  years  ago  and 
amended  from  time  to  time  since,  as 
being,  for  some  reason,  known  only  to 
those  who  oppose  the  language  in  sec- 
tion 12.  as  sacrosanct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  order  to  get  some  understanding  on 
the  time.  I  believe  this  has  been  pretty 
well  covered  up  to  now.  and  also  in  the 
general  debate.  Several  Members  do 
want  to  leave  early. 

I  was  wondering  whether  we  could 
come  to  some  agreement  to  limit  the  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  at  5  minutes  after  6. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  if  we  could  not 
make  it  15  minutes  after  6? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Make  it  10  minutes 
after  6. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  In  view  of  the  num- 
ber of  Members  standing,  I  would  think 
25  minutes  would  be  better. 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  All  right;  15  minutes 
after  6.  I  will  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  In  other  words,  we 
will  have  25  minutes? 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  15  minutes  after 
6,  and  everybody  to  have  an  equal 
amount  of  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Yes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  so  limit  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  how 
many  Members  are  standing  at  this 
time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
there  are  approximately  16  Members 
standing. 

Mr.  WATSON.  That  would  then  prob- 
ably give  each  Member  at  best  2 
minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  will  state 
that  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hate 
to  object,  but  we  do  have  a  number  of 
members  of  the  committee  here  who 
have  not  even  been  extended  the  privi- 
lege of  speaking  on  this  tremendously 
important  amendment;  therefore,  I  will 
have  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard, 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Might  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  will  probably  have  to 
go  over  mitil  tomorrow  some  time,  to 
complete  work  on  this. 

Mr.  WATSON.  May  I  respond  to  my 
distinguished  Chairman  that  if  it  is  nec- 
essarj-  to  go  over  imtil  tomorrow  in  order 
to  have  complete  debate  on  this  in  order 
to  come  to  a  just  decision,  then  I  believe  It 
would  be  best  to  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  the  Springer  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  we  have  heard  ar- 
gLunents  here  on  the  floor  about  the  fact 
that  in  the  large  cities  some  of  the  hos- 
pitals have  not  received  the  amoimt  of 
money  they  feel  they  should  have  re- 
ceived, but  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
HiU-Burton  funds  presently  are  allo- 
cated under  a  State  plan,  and  this  is  as 
the  Congress  has  long  determined,  many 
years  ago.  was  the  better  plan. 

In  this  entire  bill  we  have  moved  in  the 
direction  of  giving  more  flexibility  to  the 
States.  We  have  moved  in  the  entirety  of 
this  bill  in  the  direction  of  recognizing 
that  within  the  States  these  decisions 
ought  to  be  made.  Many  years  ago  in  the 
Hill-Burton  program  it  was  decided  the 
formula  would  give  nationwide  fair  at- 
tention to  the  hospital  situation,  whether 
it  be  in  the  country  or  be  in  the  city. 

As  a  result  of  it  a  plan  was  set  up  on 
that  basis. 

I  well  recall  in  the  REA  program  we 
had  a  formula,  the  purpose  being  there 
also  to  see  that  nationwide  fairness  oc- 
curred. 

I  can  well  imagine  what  will  happen 
in  this  program  with  $40  million  of  Fed- 
eral allocation  out  of  HEW  where  every- 
one of  you  is  going  to  have  people  call- 
ing on  the  man  with  the  most  political 
pressure  to  try  to  get  some  of  that 
money. 

All  of  the  formula  and  all  of  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  what  the  criteria  is  also 
contained  in  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

I  might  point  out,  if  everyone  felt  that 
the  hospital   fimd   is   inadequate   they 
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could  have  increased  the  amount  under 
the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

I  might  also  point  out  in  the  committee 
this  amendment  barely  squeeked  through 
and  had  all  of  the  members  been  there, 
I  doubt  that  it  would  have  passed  and 
I  question  that  it  will  be  in  the  bill  when 
it  is  finally  acted  on. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  has  been  a  good  act.  You  now 
depart  from  the  formula  provision  in  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  and  move  toward  a  direct 
allocation  of  funds — a  complete  reversal 
of  what  this  bill  attempts  to  do  in  deal- 
ing with  our  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Sprinceh]   is  adopted. 

If  there  are  those  who  feel  that  the 
money  in  this  bill  is  inadequate  for  hos- 
pitals, then  increase  the  total  amount 
for  the  total  bill  and  contain  it  within 
the  application  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  to  follow 
up  a  remark  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  about  the 
fact  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
knows  full  well  there  are  one  or  more 
hospitals  In  his  district  that  are  In 
desperate  need  because  of  overcrowding. 

I  can  envision,  and  I  think  everyone 
else  in  this  body  can  envision,  the  fact 
that  we  will  have  camped  on  our  door- 
steps immediately  one  or  more  hospitals 
that  can  show  us  definite  need  and  there 
will  be  pressure  put  upon  us. 

Seven  out  of  eight  of  us  are  going  to 
be  disappointed  if  this  bill  passes  because 
that  Is  how  many  people — one  out  of 
eight — that  can  possibly  get  a  grant.  You 
can  figure  out  the  mathematics  of  it. 

I  have  not  been  around  this  body  but 
a  few  months,  but  I  have  come  to  one 
definite  conclusion — that  the  raising  of 
false  hopes  through  crash  programs  is 
one  of  the  most  luiwise  things  that  this 
body  can  do. 

As  has  been  said  here  before,  if  the 
Hill-Burton  funds  are  Inadequate,  let  us 
Increase  the  Hill-Burton  funds. 

The  idea  of  taking  $40  million  and  giv- 
ing it  to  people  who  are  already  tooled  up 
to  come  to  town  to  get  it  and  not  to  give 
It  to  people  on  any  sort  of  equitable  basis 
throughout  the  country,  based  on  an 
historical  figure  or  formula,  in  my  opin- 
ion Is  raising  false  hopes. 

I  would  like  every  Member  of  this  body 
to  consider  that  seven  out  of  eight  of  you 
are  going  to  have  hospitals  in  your  dis- 
tricts that  cannot  possibly  be  considered 
with  this  piecemeal  short-range  program. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  had 
voted  not  to  add  this  amendment  during 
the  committee  deliberation.  I  do  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  the  objective  that  he  wishes  to 
achieve.  There  Is  need  for  extra  hospi- 
tal help  and  this  has  particularly  been 
augmented  within  the  last  2  or  3  years. 
It  Is  true  in  my  district  as  It  is  true,  I 
am  sure,  in  the  districts  of  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 


I  do  feel  very  strongly  that  the  very 
place  for  a  change  is  in  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton program  and  not  as  an  addition  to 
a  partnership  or  comprehensive  health 
bill. 

This  ha^  not  been  recommended  by 
the  administration.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  in  liis  file 
any  letter  from  either  the  administra- 
tion or  the  HEW,  as  such,  that  says  they 
recommend  that  this  be  put  into  the  bill 
at  this  time. 

I  would  support  the  gentleman  at  the 
right  time  and  place  to  accomplish  what 
we  hope  to  achieve  in  an  increase  in  the 
hospitalization  program,  that  is  the 
regular  Hill-Burton  program.  When  he 
offers  that,  I  will  support  it.  But  I  do 
think  that  tills  fragments  what  we  are 
trj-ing  to  do  if  we  set  up  a  separate  pro- 
gram now. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  when  he  says  that  we 
should  not  pay  any  particular  attention 
or  be  hidebound  necessarily,  or  what- 
ever his  words  were,  to  a  program  that 
was  started  20  years  ago.  I  say  to  you  that 
a  program  which  was  started  20  years 
ago,  such  as  Hill-Burton,  has  worked  well, 
and  there  is  general  and  strong  agree- 
ment to  this  point. 

For  example,  in  my  State,  my  State 
health  department  wants  this  bill  to  op- 
erate through  the  Hill-Burton  program. 
The  Governor  of  my  State  says  it  ought 
to  be  coordinated  through  the  State  de- 
partment of  health.  I  do  not  have  any 
acknowledgment  from  my  hospital  as- 
sociation, although  I  am  sure  they  would 
say  they  would  not  be  for  it,  as  written 
now.  But  there  is  a  time  and  place  forthis 
kind  of  addition  but  it  is  not  in  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  would  be  very  sym- 
pathetic with  the  gentleman's  idea  that 
the  best  place  for  this  provision  would 
be,  as  the  gentleman  said,  in  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act.  But  the  facts  with  which  we 
are  faced  indicate  that  either  we  get  this 
kind  of  assistance  here  and  now  or  we 
will  not  get  it  in  time  to  save  many  criti- 
cal situations. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
would  not  take  the  position  that  merely 
because  we  do  not  have  time  to  get  any 
one  of  a  hundred  different  measures 
passed  by  the  House  tliis  week  or  this 
month,  we  must  tack  the  measure  on 
another  bill,  like  the  other  body  does. 
We  cannot  do  business  that  way. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  there  will  be  people  who 
suffer  because  of  the  delay  in  their  get- 
ting into  a  hospital.  People  will  even 
die  because  of  the  critical  situation  which 
exists.  I  feel  we  cannot  wait  until  next 
year  when  we  have  before  us  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
gentleman  when  he  attempts  to  drama- 
tize the  situation  to  that  extent.  I  do  not 
think  he  means  we  would  have  hundreds 
of  people  dying  in  the  meanwhile.  We 
must  consider  this  extra  hospital  care, 
but  it  should  be  done  under  a  regular 
existing  program. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  do  not  think  it  has  to  be 
under  an  existing  program  if  that  pro- 
gram is  operating  unfairly.  I  think  Hill- 
Burton  must  be  changed  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  today's  facts.  I  do  not  think  Hill- 
Burton  has  done  justice  to  the  health 
needs  of  the  big  cities,  the  centers  of 
population.  The  statistics  which  I  read  a 
few  moments  ago  show  that  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  money  went  to  the  rural  areas  and 
a  most  inadequate  amount  went  into  the 
great  cities. 

For  example,  the  gentleman  has  said. 
"Let  us  do  it  under  the  ordinary  formula 
of  Hill-Burton."  The  fact  is  that  under 
the  ordinary  formula  of  Hill-Burton 
by  city  of  Chicago,  which  has  a 
hospital  obsolescence  of  approxi- 
mately $255  million,  has  received  only 
about  S14  million  since  the  inception  of 
Hill-Burton.  This  is  obviously  inade- 
quate. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  do  not  yield  further.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  for 
4  years.  I  have  worked  with  the  State 
medical  groups  in  Texas  before  that.  I 
have  not  heard  any  undue  criticism  of 
the  Hill-Burton  program.  Not  a  voice 
has  been  raised  against  the  Hill-Burton 
program  in  my  committee  in  the  last  4 
years  that  I  know  of.  I  have  not  heard 
any  criticism  of  it  on  the  floor  today.  I 
think  when  the  gentleman  says  that  we 
have  a  great  weakness  in  our  Hill-Bur- 
ton program 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes,  we  have. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Then  I  think  we  cer- 
tainly do  disagree. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  statistics  show  It. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  money  spent  here 
must  be  coordinated  and  conform  to  the 
Hill-Burton  formula.  It  is  to  conform 
the  local.  State,  and  regional  plans  for 
the  area;  so  we  are  not  going  to  do  any 
violence  to  Hill-Burton  through  this 
program. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  There  seems  to  be  some 
disagreement  between  you  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  Do  you  say  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  is  sufficient? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Here  is  the  language 
of  the  bill 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Picklh 
was  permitted  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes.  > 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKT.E.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Under  section  (4)  (B) 
(ill)  the  following  language  appears: 

Applications  shall  be  Integrated  with 
health  services  programs  approved  or  planned 
for  the  community.  State,  or  region  in  which 
the  hoepltal  Is  Included: 

Under  section  (5)  on  page  47  of  the 
bill: 

(B)  the  project  described  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (4)  ot  this  subsection  wUI 
help  to  correct  existing  deficiencies  In  health 
services  available  to  the  community,  will  help 
to  enable  the  hospital  to  provide  health 
services  of  a   type  and  quality  conforming 
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to  generally  accepted  standards  and  con- 
forms to  local.  State,  or  regional  health  plan- 
ning and  programs; 

Therefore,  there  would  be  no  conflict 
between  what  the  Secretary  does  under 
this  program. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  point  I  was  going  to 
make  is  that  there  seems  to  be  a  dif- 
ference between  your  position  and  that 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Obvi- 
ously the  gentleman  from  Illinois  wants 
to  start  a  brandnew  hospital  program. 
If  that  is  so,  then  there  should  be  full 
hearings. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned my  name. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  For  your  information,  this 
morning  I  talked  with  the  administrator 
of  one  of  the  larger  hospitals  in  Dallas, 
one  of  our  great  southwestern  metro- 
politan cities,  an  officer  of  the  Hospital 
Administration  Association. 

He  said: 

By  all  means  keep  these  funds  within  the 
province  of  the  HlU-Burton  funds.  Do  not 
fragment  them.  We  recognize  that  there  Is 
not  enough  money  In  the  Treasury  to  cure 
all  our  evils  within  one  yeaj.  Let  us  do  it  In 
an  orderly  fashion  and  keep  It  under  a  pro- 
gram that  has  worked. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
now  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates  1. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  misread  my  statement. 
What  I  did  say  was  that  Hill -Burton 
needs  revision  in  order  to  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  It  seems  to  me  the  gen- 
tleman is  equivocating  from  a  very  bold 
statement  he  made  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
equivocating  at  all.  The  figures  I  stated 
before  validate  my  statement.  I  say  we 
have  to  think  in  terms  of  establishing 
a  formula  which  will  make  money  avail- 
able to  the  big  cities  where  the  greatest 
number  of  people  live. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  addi- 
tion, I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  portion  of  the  bill  known  as 
the  Hospital  Emergency  Assistance  Act 
of  1967.  This  program  is  incorporated 
In  the  committee  bill  as  section  12,  and, 
briefly,  it  works  to  funnel  Federal  funds 
directly  to  those  hospitals  which,  ac- 
cording to  specified  standards  written 
into  the  bill,  are  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retarj-  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  be  critically  overcrowded  and 
unable  to  provide  adequate  service. 

The  Important  thing  about  the  Part- 
nership for  Health  bill,  in  my  estima- 
tion, is  that  it  carries  out  a  philosophy 
we  have  been  working  toward  since  the 
enactment  of  public  health  laws  back 
in  1936.  Without  question,  the  main 
thrust  of  the  partnership  for  health  bill, 
as  originally  introduced,  was  to  consoli- 
date many  existing  categories  of  grants, 
and  allow  the  States  greater  flexibility 
and  autonomy  in  incorporating  Federal 
assistance  into  their  own  overall  health 
programs.  I  believe  this  is  a  commend- 
able goal.  It  shows  that  the  health  pro- 


gram has  matured  to  the  point  that  the 
States  can  initiate  individual  efforts, 
utilizing  Federal  assistance  without 
overriding  Federal  control. 

Part  and  parcel  of  the  theory  of  au- 
tonomy in  planning  and  action  is  that 
States  must  be  able  to  exercise  an  ef- 
fective control  over  the  health  programs 
within  their  area.  If  they  are  to  provide 
a  good  public  health  program,  they  can- 
not have  numerous  uncontrolled  public 
health  programs  flying  about.  Fragmen- 
tation of  health  planning  and  construc- 
tion is  what  we  are  fighting  at  every 
turn,  and  whether  we  speak  of  the  pri- 
vate or  public  sector  of  health,  there  is 
no  denying  that  control  and  guidance  is 
essential.  There  is  no  reasonable  way  a 
public  health  program  can  effectively 
supplement  the  private  health  sector 
without  consohdation  of  public  programs 
on  the  one  hand,  and  coordination  of 
State  agencies  with  the  private  sector 
on  the  other. 

Only  last  week,  the  House  passed  a  bill 
perpetuating  a  fragmented  program.  The 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
provided  $28  million  over  and  above  the 
$41  million  already  approved  for  demon- 
stration health  projects.  If  there  is  such 
a  pressing  need  for  new  health  facilities 
and  services  in  the  Appalachian  area, 
why  not  channel  these  funds  through  the 
existing  Hill-Burton  agencies  to  assure 
that  their  application  is  consistent  with 
what  is  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  State? 

The  Hospital  Emergency  Assistance 
Act  sets  standards  that  are  applied  en- 
tirely in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
There  is  an  incidental  provision  that 
applications  for  emergency  assistance 
will  be  "coordinated"  wth  existing  health 
services  available  to  the  conununity,  but 
this  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  noti- 
fication to  the  State  agency  of  a  project 
already  set  for  implementation.  In  by- 
passing the  priorities  procedures  that 
have  worked  so  well  under  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton State  agencies,  section  12  Is  a  step 
back  rather  than  forward. 

A  Presidential  Commission  is  studying 
the  changes  needed  when  Hill-Burton 
related  programs  come  up  for  review 
next  year.  Emergency  assistance  of  the 
type  covered  iii  section  12  is  one  of  the 
subjects  under  consideration  by  the 
Commission.  I  believe  that  before  we  take 
a  step  which  could  do  harm  to  the  HiU- 
Burton  program,  and  set  a  precedent  for 
further  splitting  off  of  assistance  pro- 
grams, we  should  study  the  problem  more 
carefully. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  neces- 
sary number  of  words. 

I  rise  in  sunpport  of  the  Springer 
amendment.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  In- 
clusion of  section  12  in  this  otherwise 
commendable  legislation. 

This  section  was  not  Included  in  the 
original  bill.  It  was  not  the  subject  of 
complete  and  full  hearings.  It  was  not 
requested  by  admirustration  witnesses. 

This  is  an  amendment  to  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  for  construction  and 
modernization  of  hospitals,  a  program 
which  has  operated  successfully  for  over 
20  years.  Hill-Burton  program  comes  up 
for' review  and  renewal  early  next  year. 


Then  is  the  time  to  go  into  questions  of 
additional  funds  for  hospital  construc- 
tion. 

Under  Hill-Burton,  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  new  hospitals  and  modernization 
of  old  hospitals,  are  provided  by  formula 
to  the  individual  States.  At  the  State 
level,  the  plans  for  implementing  the 
program  are  made,  here  is  where  the  pri- 
orities are  set. 

I  can  speak  from  some  experience  in 
having  seen  the  program  operate  in  my 
State  of  North  Carolina.  In  North  Caro- 
lina, the  Medical  Care  Commission  has 
the  responsibility  of  submitting  state- 
wide plans  and  setting  priorities.  This 
conunission  has  done  a  good  job.  It  has 
been  alert  to  the  health  needs  of  the 
State. 

However,  under  section  12,  the  North 
Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  will 
be  completely  bypassed  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  The  secretary  would  make 
grants  directly  to  individual  hospitals 
and  communities.  Where  are  the  guide- 
lines? How  will  the  Secretary  decide 
where  to  allocate  the  funds?  It  should 
be  clear  that  we  are  In  danger  of  setting 
up  a  new  program  under  Hill-Burton 
which  would  be  complicated  to  admin- 
ister, and  open  to  "political  log-rolling." 
In  f£u;t.  with  a  new  and  untried  pro- 
gram of  this  sort.  Members  of  Congress 
would  be  under  considerable  pressure 
from  back  at  home  to  obtain  a  portion 
of  these  funds.  Let  us  not  set  up  a  pro- 
gram that  could  create  confusion  within 
a  successful  program,  and  where  politi- 
cal manipulation  could  be  possible. 

I  agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer].  Keep 
In  mind,  that  these  funds  were  not  re- 
quested by  the  administration  and  are 
not  in  the  Federal  budget.  Next  year 
will  be  the  time  to  go  Into  this  program 
in  greater  detail. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  my  friend,  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  for  his 
support  of  this  amendment.  He  and  I 
both  know  that  In  1947  the  General  As- 
sembly of  North  Carohna  passed  an  act 
implementing  the  passage  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  in  1946,  creating  the  North 
Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Under  this  proposal, 
under  section  12,  we  would  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  bypass  the  State  planning 
organizations  that  were  created  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States.  Irre- 
spective of  what  may  be  said  by  our 
friends  from  the  large  urban  cities, 
those  States  have  comparable  medical 
care  commissions  or  State  planning 
bodies,  and  the  applications  should 
properly  go  through  those  State  plan- 
ning bodies  in  order  that  we  can  move 
forward  under  a  ver>'  splendid  program. 

It  is  my  urgent  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  support — and  I 
concede  to  my  friend  from  the  urban 
area  of  Chicago  that  there  is  need,  and 
if  this  legislation  could  be  drawn  so  that 
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under  section  12  these  applications  both 
for  construction  grants,  and  for  planning 
for  construction,  and  for  staff  and 
nurses,  as  well  as  general  deficits,  could 
go  tiirough  the  State  planning  bodies,  we 
would  see  it  a  little  bit  differently,  but 
it  does  not  go  through  the  State  plan- 
ning bodies  or  boards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  has  stated  the  case  correctly 
for  North  Carolina,  where,  of  course,  I 
have  had  the  most  experience  with  this 
program.  The  medical  care  comjnission 
tias  the  responsibility  for  planning,  and 
it  is  alert  to  the  needs.  It  has  done  a  good 
job. 

I  think  this  amendment  is  in  order  so 
that  we  can  continue  a  program  that  has 
accomplished  a  good  purpose  suid  which 
should  be  continued. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  I  shall  not  take 
the  5  minutes. 

Aside  from  the  points  that  I  think  are 
very  valid,  that  this  section  12  bypasses 
the  normal  processes  in  the  State,  I  have 
been  sitting  here  Just  asking  myself  the 
question:  Have  we  totally  lost  our  minds? 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  say- 
ing here  that  150.000  people  wlU  go  with- 
out medical  help  or  proper  care  if  the 
Federal  Government  does  nothing  about 
It.  How  foolish  can  we  be? 

Medical  care  is  not  our  responsibility 
alone.  I  applaud  the  HlH-Burton  pro- 
grjun.  If  Members  are  so  concerned 
about  folks  In  their  district  not  getting 
adequate  medical  care,  why  do  they  not 
do  what  we  just  did  in  Richland  County, 
S.C.,  where  the  folks  are  the  poorest — 
or,  thanks  to  Mississippi — next  to  the 
poorest?  Just  a  month  ago  our  people  de- 
cided we  did  not  have  adequate  medical 
care,  and  we  voted  upon  ourselves  a  $24 
million  bond  Issue. 

What  is  wrong  with  us?  We  do  not 
want  to  tell  the  American  people  and 
other  folks  that  unless  we  pass  this  sec- 
tion 12.  with  S58  million — $40  million  In 
grants  and  $18  million  for  loans — peo- 
ple are  not  going  to  have  adequate  care. 
How  ridiculous  can  we  be? 

We  have  an  orderly  program.  The 
President  has  not  requested  this. 

Although  they  say  it  is  a  single  shot 
proposition,  we  can  rest  assured  that 
they  will  have  10  times  as  many  appli- 
cations the  first  year  as  funds  available 
to  care  for  them.  They  will  never  be  able 
to  stop,  because  If  we  give  emergency 
help  to  New  York  we  will  have  to  give  it 
to  California  and  to  Illinois,  and  we  will 
have  to  give  a  little  bit  down  South. 

I  say  to  my  friends,  consider  the  tax- 
payers. 

If  Members  have  such  a  drastic  prob- 
lem in  their  areas,  what  about  asking  the 
people  to  do  something  about  it.  as  we 
Just  did  in  Richland  County,  S.C.? 

Frankly,  gentlemen,  we  not  only  have 
compassion  for  those  who  need  medical 
help,  but  we  are  willing  to  put  our  money 
where  our  mouths  are  and  not  run  up  to 
Washington  and  try  to  get  the  Federal 
Crovernment  to  take  care  of  our  problem. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
liaving  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  6418)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  and  expand  the 
authorizations  for  grants  for  compre- 
hensive health  planning  and  services,  to 
broaden  and  Improve  the  authorization 
for  research  and  demonstrations  relat- 
ing to  the  delivery  of  health  services,  to 
improve  the  performance  of  clinical 
laboratories,  and  to  authorize  coopera- 
tive activities  between  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  and  community  facili- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to 
no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
considered,  and  on  the  Reuss  amendment 
and  on  the  Springer  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 12. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  602.  TO  REVISE  AND  EXTEND 
THE  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965,  AND 
TO  AMEND  TITLE  V  OF  THE 
PUBUC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  602)  to 
revise  and  extend  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965.  and  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965, 
with  House  amendments  thereto,  Insist 
upon  the  Hou-se  amendments,  and  agree 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  followlne  conferees:  Messrs. 
F.-MLON,  Jones  of  Alabama,  Wright, 
Edmondson,  Cramer,  Schwengel,  and 
Cleveland. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  953. 
AMENDMENT  OF  FOOD  STAMP 
ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  POAGE  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  953)  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  for  the  purpose  of  author- 
izing appropriations  for  fiscal  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1967. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
follow: 

CoNnRENce  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  649) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmente  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  953) 
to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  for  the 
purpose    of    authorizing    appropriations    for 


fiscal  years  subsequent  to  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  been  unable  to 
agree. 

W.    R.    POAGE. 

E.  C.  Gathinos, 
Prank  A.  Stubblefield. 
Pace  Belcher, 
Charles  M.  Tbactte, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  HoiLSe. 
Allen  J.  Ellender. 
Spessard    L.    Holland, 
Herman   E.  Talmadce, 
Joseph  M.  Montota, 
Walter   P.    Mondale, 
George  D.  Aiken, 
Milton  R.  Toung, 
J.  Caleb  Boggs, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  953)  to  amend  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  for  the  purpose  of  author- 
izing appropriations  for  fiscal  years  subse- 
quent to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
report  that  the  conferees  have  been  unable 
to  agree. 

W.  R.  Poage, 

E.  C.  Gathincs, 

F^ANK    A.    STtrBBLEnZLO, 

Page  Belcher, 
Charles  M.  Teague, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  953) 
to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  subsequent  to  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1967,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  conference  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  953,  which  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  engrossed  amendment 
Insert: 

"That  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  16  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  'June  30,  1967;' 
the  following:  'not  In  excess  of  $200,000,000 
for  the  flsc.il  year  ending  June  30,  1968:  not 
m  excess  of  $225,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969;'. 

"Sec.  2.  Section  16(a)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  iLierting  at  tl;e  c;:d  ihi.J- 
of  the  following:  'This  Act  shall  be  carried 
out  only  with  funds  appropriated  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treastiry  for  that  spe- 
cific purpose  and  in  no  event  shall  It  be  car- 
ried out  with  funds  derived  from  perma- 
nent appropriations.'  " 

motion  offered  by   MR.  POAGX 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  PoACE  moves  that  the  House  concur 
In  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendment  to  S.  953. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  op- 
posed the  extension  of  this  bill  for  a  long- 
er period  than  1  year,  but  it  seems  quite 
obvious  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  food 
stamp  bUl — and  I  want  a  food  stamp 
bill — we  are  going  to  have  to  accept  some 
kind  of  a  compromise.  This  is  a  compro- 
mise between  the  3-year  and  the  1-year 
versions.  I  think  that  a  properly  admin- 
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Istered  food  stamp  program  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  program  of  its  kind.  For 
that  reason  I  feel  it  is  desirable  that  we 
proceed  to  accept  the  Senate  amend- 
ments at  this  time. 

I  felt,  and  still  feel,  that  a  1-year  ex- 
tension was  the  better  coiurse.  This  House 
voted  for  a  1-year  bill.  I  felt  that  your 
conferees  were  obligated  to  Insist  on  this 
provision  Inasmuch  as  the  House  had  by 
separate  vote  recorded  its  wish.  As  a  con- 
feree It  is  my  purpose  to  reflect  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  House.  I  think  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  conference  agreed 
with  this  thinking.  For  this  reason  we 
refused  to  accept  an  agreement  on  other 
terms. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  felt  that  If  this 
House  now  wants  to  reverse  its  position 
It  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  Our  action 
Is  Intended  to  allow  the  House  to  reverse 
its  action  if  this  Is  Its  desire.  I  feel  that 
you  have  that  right.  As  your  agent  I  did 
not  have  it. 

The  motion  I  have  made  gives  you  the 
opportunity  to  decide  for  yoiirselves.  I  be- 
lieve that  Is  fair  to  all.  I  am  for  the  food 
stamp  program,  so  I  shall  vote  "aye." 

Before  I  complete  my  statement  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Belcher], 
Although  he  does  not  agree  with  me  as 
to  the  desirability  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, he  has  cooperated  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  vote.  Let  me  also  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  lady  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  SuLLR'AN] .  who  has  worked  so  hard 
for  the  program.  I  have  disagreed  with 
her  methods,  but  never  her  motives. 

I  yield  now  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Belcher]. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  opposed  the  food  stamp  plan  and 
opposed  it  here  when  It  passed  the  House. 
The  House  did  not  agree  with  me.  They 
passed  the  bill  for  a  1-year  ext-enslon. 
The  Senate  passed  a  3-year  extension. 
We  have  had  a  meeting  of  the  conferees 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  sev- 
eral times.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get 
together.  Today  we  had  another  meet- 
ing, and  we  agreed  to  disagree  and  report 
back  to  each  house  for  further  instruc- 
tions. The  Senate  took  the  bill  back  to 
the  Senate  and  made  an  amendment  to 
their  original  bill  for  2  years  instead  of 
3  years.  In  my  opinion,  the  House  will 
probably  sustain  the  2-year  version  for 
the  reason  that  in  the  first  place  the 
Senate  met  us  halfway.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  buUheadedness  or  stubbornness 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  We  asked  them 
to  accept  the  1-year,  and  we  stood  pat 
all  this  time.  The  chairman  and  I  stood 
pat  today.  As  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned,  I  do  not  see  anything  to  be 
gained  by  fighting  the  matter  any  longer. 
I  do  not  think  the  House  will  turn  down 
a  bill  If  it  means  either  2  years  or  no  bill. 

There  is  one  other  fact  to  take  into 
consideration,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
cannot  be  passed,  an  act  in  the  amount 
of  S6  billion  or  $7  billion,  until  some 
disposition  Is  made  of  this  food  stamp 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  always  fight  the  issues 
involved  Jtist  as  hard  as  I  possibly  can. 
I  fought  the  issue  involved  in  this  partic- 
ular case.  However,  I  got  overruled.  I 


feel  that  the  attitude  of  the  House  will 
be  to  accept  this  amendment  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

If  that  is  true,  that  is  all  right  insofar 
as  I  personally  am  concerned.  I  do  not 
care  to  carry  the  fight  any  further.  I 
know,  however,  that  when  It  comes  to  a 
vote,  of  course,  I  shall  vote  against  It. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  whether  we  are  still  supplying  food 
stamps  to  the  hippies  in  Drop  City,  Colo.? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  No,  I  cannot  tell  the 
gentleman  that.  There  have  been  a  lot 
of  things  in  the  food  stamp  plan  that  I 
do  not  personally  agree  with  and  of 
which  I  do  not  approve.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  has  happened  or  not. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Schfrle]  by  saying  that  the  city  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers  which  is  lo- 
cated in  the  congressional  district  which 
It  Is  my  honor  to  represent.  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  they  are  not  receiving  any 
of  these  fimds  for  the  purchase  of  food 
stamps. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  fiu-ther? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  tell  me  whether  or  not,  or 
for  how  long  a  period  of  time,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  supported  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram for  the  hippies  that  have  gathered 
in  the  State  which  is  represented  by 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Evans] ? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  in  order  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Well.  I  will 
respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Scherle]  by  saying,  I  do  not  know 
exactly  how  much  time  elapsed,  but  It 
was  not  too  long  after  the  discovery  was 
made  that  they  were  there  and  had  ap- 
plied for  food  stamps  and  had  received 
food  stamps  that  the  decision  was  made 
that  they  do  not  qualify  and  thus  were 
denied  the  benefits  of  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  But.  for  a  short  period 
of  time  they  were  Issued  food  stamps, 
although  they  are  no  longer  qualified  to 
receive  them? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  see  if  I  have  this 
correct:  This  is  a  2-year  program? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  GROSS.  And,  what  is  the  cost  per 
year? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  will  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage],  to  respond  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  authorization  now 
exceeds  $200  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1968,  and  not  to  exceed 
$225  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30. 1969. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So,  this  is  something 
above  a  $400  million  program,  or  is  a 
program  which  represents  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  amoimting  to  close  to  one- 
half  bilhon  dollars? 

Mr.  BEILCHZR.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  GROSS.  Am  I  wrong  in  my  mem- 
ory that  the  President  of  the  Unit«d 
States  asked  the  Congress  to  cut  back 
upon  expenditures? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  wrong  in  his  memory.  I  see 
that  in  the  paper  quite  often. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  this  scarcely  co- 
incides with  the  President  asking  the 
Congress  to  reduce  expenditures;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  No;  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  voted  against  it  when  we 
had  it  up  here  to  be  passed  originally. 
I  went  along  with  a  whole  lot  of  other 
Members.  However,  I  never  was  sold  on 
the  bill  to  start  with,  but  it  passed  the 
House,  and  imder  the  circumstances 
which  now  exist  the  proper  approach  is 
to  Eiccept  the  Senate  amendment.  I  see 
no  other  alternative.  I  would  be  willing 
to  fight  from  now  on,  except  for  that  fact. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  Is  It  that  says  that 
there  will  be  no  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill  passed  imtil  and  unless  this  bill 
is  disposed  of? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Well,  my  understand- 
ing Is  that  there  is  some  disposition  to 
Eiccept  this  compromise  because  this  is 
contained  in  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  some  decision  has  to  be 
made  on  It  before  we  take  the  bill  back 
for  final  approval. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  would  be  no  harm 
In  taking  this  money  out  of  the  bill, 
would  there? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Of  course,  that  is  what 
I  tried  to  do  from  the  very  beginning  on 
it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  be  a  senice  to 
the  taxpayers  of  this  countrj-,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  think  it  would.  But 
nevertheless,  as  I  told  the  gentleman,  I 
fight  the  issues  just  as  hard  as  I  possibly 
can.  I  voted  with  the  gentleman  all  the 
way  through  on  that  issue.  I  voted  with 
the  gentleman  when  we  had  the  peanut 
bill  up.  The  gentleman  will  recall  that. 
But.  nevertheless,  there  comes  a  time 
when  it  does  not  necessarily  serve  -d 
purpose  to  keep  on  fighting  and  losing 
battles. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  she  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Mls.sourl  [Mrs.  Sullivan). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  this  logjam  has  been  broken  finally, 
and  that  we  are  now  being  given  an  op- 
portunity in  the  House  to  pass  in  final 
form  a  food  stamp  bill  to  authorize  a 
continuation  for  at  least  2  years  of  one  of 
the  most  successful  antlpoverty  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government. 
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Now  that  the  stalemate  has  been  over- 
come, this  is  perhaps  not  the  time  for 
complaints  about  how  long  the  Issue  has 
been  dragged  out.  The  important  thing 
is  that  the  House  conferees,  have  pro- 
vided the  rest  of  us  with  a  chance  to  vote 
on  the  bill.  So  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  his 
four  colleagues  who  were  the  House  con- 
ferees for  finding  a  way  to  resolve  the 
Issue. 

The  legislation,  as  it  is  now  before  us. 
would  continue  the  food  stamp  author- 
ization for  2  years,  and  set  ceilings  on 
appropriations  of  $200  milUon  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  which  began  July  1. 
and  $225  mUUon  for  the  1969  fiscal  year. 
Aa  passed  by  the  Senate,  it  also  requires 
that  the  fimds  be  appropriated  directly 
and  not  come  out  of  section  32  funds. 
There  is  no  reason  why  all  of  us  who 
believe  in  the  food  stamp  program  can- 
not support  the  bill  in  this  form. 

As  the  Members  know,  the  administra- 
tion bill  which  I  Introduced  called  for  an 
open-ended  appropriation  authority  and 
for  indefinite  extension  of  the  program. 
The  law  we  enacted  in  1964  was  perma- 
nent legislation  but  the  appropriation 
authorization  was  for  only  3  years.  The 
bill  we  are  now  considering  would  extend 
that  authorization  for  only  2  more  years. 
This  Is,  of  course,  far  better  than  the 
legislation  which  we  passed  in  the  House 
In  June,  which  provided  for  only  a  1-year 
extension.  The  Senate  had  passed  a 
3 -year  exterislon.  It  has  taken  since  June 
to  get  this  bill  out  of  conference  in  one 
way  or  another  so  that  both  Houses  could 
compromise  on  a  2-year  bill.  It  is  not 
the  bill  I  introduced,  but  I  nevertheless 
am  more  than  willing  to  support  this 
compromise  In  order  to  keep  the  program 
alive  and  to  allow  It  to  continue  to 
expand. 

Under  the  bill  In  Its  present  form.  New 
York  City  and  Boston,  and  many  other 
areas  of  the  country  which  do  not  have 
the  food  stamp  plan  In  operation,  will 
be  able  to  apply  for  certification,  so  that 
their  low-Income  families  can  enjoy  a 
good  diet  in  the  American  way.  The 
celling  of  $200  million  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  should  permit  expansion  of 
the  program  from  nearly  2  million  people 
to  about  2 '4  million  this  year,  and  to 
more  than  3  million  next  year,  when  the 
appropriation  celling  would  be  $225  mil- 
lion. This  certainly  does  not  Include  all 
of  the  poor  people  in  this  country'  who 
need  the  help  of  the  food  stamp  program 
In  order  to  enjoy  an  adequate  diet.  But 
It  is  a  very  respectable  expansion  of  a 
program  which  began  originally  with  Just 
a  few  hundred  thousand  people  6  years 
ago. 

There  Is  no  reason  In  the  world  why 
this  legislation  has  been  tied  up  so  long 
In  a  fruitless  controversy  over  whether  It 
should  be  extended  for  1  year  or  3  years 
or  2  years.  However,  as  I  said,  this  Is  not 
a  time  for  recriminations.  I  am  just  glad 
that  we  have  gotten  It  to  the  point  of 
passage.  No  one  has  pointed  to  any 
scandals  or  serious  shortcomings  In  the 
admlnlstraUon  of  this  program.  The 
most  Important  criticisms  have  been  di- 
rected not  at  the  laxity  of  administration 
but  the  severity  of  the  purchase  require- 
ments In  buying  the  stamps.  Secretary 


Freeman  has  reduced  the  minimum  pur- 
chase requirement  to  50  cents  per  person 
in  Mississippi,  so  that  should  take  care 
of  the  most  serious  participation  problem 
we  have  had  under  the  program.  There  is 
room  for  flexibility  in  the  administration 
of  this  program,  as  I  have  insisted  from 
the  start.  It  is  certainly  not  perfect. 

But  as  I  said,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  successful  antipoverty  program  we 
have  had  for  enabling  poor  families  to 
eat  properly.  This  is  basic.  If  children 
are  underfed,  undernourished,  no  other 
program  of  Government  is  going  to  help 
them  to  overcome  environmental  prob- 
lems. They  cannot  learn  on  an  empty 
stomach.  Families  which  cannot  eat 
properly  certainly  will  have  verj."  little 
motivation  other  than  to  find  a  way  to 
overcome  hunger.  In  this  rich  country 
with  such  an  abundance  of  food,  we 
would  have  a  right  to  feel  deep  shame  if 
we  were  unable  to  feed  our  own  people  a 
decent  diet.  This  legislation  solves  that 
problem  for  us  in  an  intelligent  and  ef- 
fective and  efQcient  manner.  I  urge  Its 
passage. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  wsis  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOORE.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoAGEl  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  bill.  I  feel  this 
2-year  extension  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, under  the  clrcimnstances.  Is  much 
needed  and  desirable.  It  is  far  preferable 
to  the  original  proposal. 

I  have  favored  the  food  stamp  program 
since  Its  Inception,  and  since  the  first 
pilot  project  was  inaugurated  in  Mc- 
Dowell County,  W.  Va..  it  has  proven 
beneficial  to  thousands  of  individuals  In 
my  State.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  will  cast  my  vote  for  this  nonpartisan 
program  and  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoACE]  that  the  House  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendment  to  S,  953, 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
p)eared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Etoorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 

the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 

Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;    and   there 

were — yeas  196,  nays  155,  not  voting  81, 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  262 1 

YEAS— 196 


Albert 

.\nclerson.  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.DalE. 


Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Bevill 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blantoa 


Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 


Brotzman 

Hathaway 

Perkins 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

PhUbm 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Pike 

Burton,  Calif. 

Heckler.  Mass 

Poage 

Bvrne,  Pa. 

Helstoskl 

Pryor 

CahlU 

Hollfield 

Purcell 

Carey 

Horton 

Quie 

Carter 

Howard 

Randall 

Clark 

Hungate 

Rees 

Cohelan 

Ichord 

Reid,  NY. 

Conte 

Irwin 

Reifel 

Corbett 

Jacobs 

Resnlck 

Corman 

Joelson 

Reuss 

Culver 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Daniels 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rlegle 

Dawson 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

de  la  Garza 

Karsten 

Ronan 

Delaney 

Kastenmeler 

Rosenthal 

Dent 

Kazen 

Rostenkowskl 

Dlngell 

Kee 

Roush 

Donohue 

Kelly 

Roybal 

Dow 

Kupferman 

Ruppe 

Dulskl 

Kyi 

St  Germain 

Duncan 

Kyros 

St.  Onge 

Eckhardt 

Landrum 

Saylor 

Edmondson 

Long,  Md. 

Scheuer 

Edwards,  La. 

McDade 

Schwelker 

EUberg 

McDonald, 

Schwengel 

Esch 

Mich. 

Shipley 

Evans,  Colo. 

McFall 

Slsk 

Everett 

McMUlan 

Skubltz 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Macdonald, 

Slack 

Farbsteln 

Mass. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Fascell 

Machen 

Stafford 

Flno 

Mahon 

Staggers 

Flood 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Stanton 

Foley 

Matsunaga 

Steed 

Ford, 

May 

Stratton 

WlUlam  D. 

Mayne 

Stubblefleld 

Fraser 

Meeds 

Sullivan 

Frledel 

Mills 

Thompson,  0« 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Mink 

Tiernan 

F\ilton,  Tenn. 

Monagan 

Udall 

Gallagher 

Moorhead 

UUman 

Oathlngs 

Morgan 

Van  Deerlln 

Gibbons 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

.  Vanlk 

Gonzalez 

Morse,  Mass. 

Vlgorlto 

Gray 

Mosher 

Waldle 

Green,  Oreg. 

Moss 

Walker 

Green,  Pa. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Wampler 

Griffiths 

Natcher 

Watts 

Oude 

Nedzi 

Whalen 

Hal  pern 

Nix 

White 

Hamilton 

OHara,  111. 

Whitten 

Hammer- 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Wldnall 

schmldt 

OKonskl 

Wright 

Hanley 

Olsen 

Yates 

Hanna 

O'Nein,  Mass. 

Young 

Hansen,  Wash 

.   Ottlnger 

Zablockl 

Hardy 

Patman 

Zwach 

Harsha 

Patten 

Harvey 

Pepper 
NATS— 155 

Abbltt 

Cramer 

Langen 

Abernethy 

Cunningham 

Latta 

Adair 

Curtis 

Lennon 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Lipscomb 

Arends 

Dellenback 

Lloyd 

Aishbrook 

Denney 

Lukens 

Ashmore 

Derwlnskl 

McClory 

Ayres 

Devlne 

McClure 

Baring 

Dickinson 

McCulIoch 

Bates 

Dorn 

McEwen 

Bat  tin 

Dowdy 

MacGregor 

Belcher 

Downing 

Ma;illard 

Bell 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Marsh 

Bennett 

E^leman 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Berry 

Flndley 

Michel 

Betts 

Fisher 

MUer,  Ohio 

Bolton 

Flynt 

Minshall 

Bow 

Fuqua 

Mlze 

Bray 

GallOanakls 

Montgomery 

Brown,  Mich. 

Gardner 

Morton 

Brown,  Ohio 

Gettys 

Myers 

Brovhlll,  NO. 

Goodell 

Nelsen 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Goodllng 

Nichols 

Buchanan 

Gross 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Grover 

Passman 

Burleson 

Gurney 

Pettis 

Burton,  Utah 

Hagan 

Pickle 

Bush 

Haley 

Pirnle 

Cabell 

Hall 

Poft 

Cederberg 

Hansen,  Idaho    Pollock 

Chamberlain 

Henderson 

Price.  Tex. 

Clancy 

Hosmer 

Qulllen 

Clausen, 

Hutchinson 

Reid.  ni. 

DonH. 

Jarman 

Reinecke 

Clawson,  Del 

Jonas 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Cleveland 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rivers 

Collier 

Keith 

Roberts 

Colmer 

King,  N.Y. 

Roblson 

Conable 

Kornegay 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Cowger 

Laird 

Roth 
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Boudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Scott 

Selden 

Shriver 

Sikes 

smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 


Smith,  Okla. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stuckey 
Taft 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Tuck 
Vander  Jagt 


Waggonner 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Winu 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 


NOT  VOTTN'G— 81 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Aspinall 

Barrett 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Brinkley 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Button 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Casey 

Celler 

Conyers 

Daddario 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dlggs 

Dole 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Fallon 

Feighan 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Garmatz 

Qiaimo 


,  Pa. 


Gilbert 

Gubser 

Halleck 

Harrison 

H.ays 

Hebert 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holland 

Hull 

Hunt 

Johnson, 

Karth 

King,  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

Madden 

Martin 

Meskin 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlnlsh 

Moore 

Multer 


Murphy,  N.Y. 

Pelly 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Puclnskl 

Railsback 

Rarick 

Rodlno 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Teuzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tunney 

Ult 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Woia 
Wyatt 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Moore  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  againat. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 
against 

Mr.  Button  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  against. 


Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 
Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 
Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 
Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Pelly. 
Mr.  Feighan  with  Mr.  Gubser. 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Sandman. 
Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Thom- 
son of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 
Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Hunt. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 
Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Black- 
burn. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin, 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.   Thompson   of   New   Jersey  with   Mr. 
Conyers. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.    Rooney    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  WUUs. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.    Miller    of    Callfomia    with    Mr.    Mc- 
Carthy. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Brlnkley. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Karth. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CORNELIU    MANESCU— CANDIDATE 
FOR  PRESIDENT  OF  U.N.? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  read  with  great  concern  continuing 
reports  that  the  administration  is  seri- 
ously considering  supporting  Corneliu 
Manescu,  Foreign  Minister  of  Commu- 
nist Rumania,  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  next 
session.  The  idea  that  we  would  give  a 
second  thought  t-o  such  a  mockery-  of 
freedom  appalls  me  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  to  voice  their 
protests  to  the  White  House. 

Communist  Rumania  openly  supports 
the  Vietcong  in  its  war  against  South 
Vietnam  and  supports  them  with  stra- 
tegic materials  that  are  being  used, 
daily,  to  slaughter  American  servicemen. 
The"  United  States  is  the  subject  of  re- 
peated, vicious  attacks  In  the  state-con- 
trolled press  of  Rumania  and  there  is 
no  freedom  anywhere  in  the  nation. 
Even  the  leftist  New  York  Times  calls  it 
'the  most  oppressive  regime  in  Eastern 
Europe." 

Rumania  boasts  that  their  cooperation 
with  Russia  is  the  cornerstone  of  their 
foreign  policy  and  as  long  as  this  is  true, 
it  is  unthinkable  for  the  United  States 
to  support,  directly,  indirectly  or  by  pas- 
sively taking  no  position,  any  Rumanian 
Communist  for  the  presidency  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

I  make  no  bones  about  my  position 
concerning  the  United  Nations.  For  10 
years  I  have  advocated  that  we  withdraw 
from  it  and  form  in  its  place  an  inter- 
national council  of  free  nations. 

Had  we  taken  steps  to  create  such  an 
organization  to  take  the  place  of  the 
U.N.  when  I  first  proposed  it,  we  would 
have  today  an  effective  worldwide  body 
of  nations  dedicated  to  peace,  working 
constructively  for  peace.  Instead  we  are 
stuck  with  the  same  old  discredited. 
Communist-dominated.  U.S.-financed 
gabfest. 

After  the  debacle  of  the  Middle  East 
crisis  this  siLmmer  there  should  not  be 
any  reasonable  men  left  who  has  con- 
fidence In  the  U.N.'s  ability  to  mediate 
disputes  or  maintain  peace.  Certainly 
any  desire  to  promote  peac«  will  in  no 
way  be  advanced  by  having  a  Communist 
from  an  Iron  Curtain  country  as  the 
President  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
only  time  the  U.N.  takes  any  active  part 
in  any  dispute  is  when  there  Is  a  desire 
to  do"  so  on  the  part  of  the  leadership. 
Thus,  no  action  is  taken  against  Com- 
nnmlst  Cuba,  yet  sanctions  are  enforced 
against  Rhodesia :  a  classic  case  of  activ- 
ity resulting  from  selfish  interest  rather 


than  principle.  With  a  Communist  sym- 
pathizer as  its  head  and  a  Communist 
as  President  of  the  General  Assembly, 
there  will  be  absolutely  no  inclination 
in  the  U.N.  to  puisue  democratic  prin- 
ciples in  the  future. 

Not  only  should  this  administration 
announce  without  equivocation  tliat  it 
does  not  support  Rumania's  Foreign 
Minister,  but  it  should  announce  that  it 
will  exert  every  ounce  of  its  fading  pres- 
tige to  see  that  he  is  not  elected. 

Tlie  U.N.  has  been  brought  to  the  edge 
of  nothingness  by  the  direction  of  the 
profoundly  anti-Amencan  U  Thant. 
With  a  fellow  Red  in  the  presidency  of 
the  General  Assembly,  the  entire  con- 
cept of  a  body  of  "peace-loving  nations" 
becomes  sheer  foolishness.  Every  voice 
of  protest  against  Manescu  is  a  drop  of 
water  on  the  stony  heads  of  the  Sute 
Department  and  I  plead  with  my  fellow- 
Members  to  raise  their  voices  before  it 
is  too  late. 

BILL   TO   INCREASE   NUMBER   OF 
SUPREME  COURT  MEMBERS 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  that  would  aug- 
ment the  Supreme  Court  by  permitting 
an  increase  in  its  number  from  nine  to 
15.  This  would  aid  it  in  disposing  of  the 
constantly  increasing  volume  of  Its  work- 
load and  grant  the  Chief  Executive  an 
opportunity  to  add  to  the  Court  members 
aware  of  not  only  what  the  law  should 
be,  but  also  aware  of  what  the  law  is. 

The  need  for  this  bill  is,  I  think,  illus- 
trated daily  and  as  one  example,  I  in- 
clude a  letter  of  a  present  member  of  the 
Court  to  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  and  published  therein, 
September  14,  1967: 

Special   Trust 
To  The  Christian  Science  Monitob: 

In  a  recent  Monitor  you  carried  an  article 
by  your  distinguished  Erwln  D.  Canham. 
calle'd.  "The  right  of  dissent."  In  that  arti- 
cle he  says.  'There  are  law-s  against  treason, 
m  peacetime  as  well  as  In  war.  When  does 
dissent  become  treason?" 

The  Constitution  defines  "treason"  as  fol- 
lows: "Art.  3,  Sec.  3.  Treason  against  the 
United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying 
War  against  them,  or  In  adhering  to  their 
Enemies,  giving  them  Aid  and  Comfort." 

This  comes  Into  play  when  there  Is  "war" 
and  "war"  comes  Into  being  by  a  "declara- 
tion" by  Congress,  as  provided  In  Article  I, 
Sec.  8.  The  difference  between  "war"  and  a 
state  of  hostilities  Is  tremendous — as  consti- 
tutional students  know. 

So  It  is  a  form  of  illiteracy  to  talk  about 
"treason"  and  "war"  In  the  constitutional 
sense  when  speaking  of  those  who  voice  their 
dissent  against  our  Vietnam  policies. 

Sedition,  of  course.  Is  quite  a  different 
thing.  Whether  speech  alone  could  ever  qual- 
ify Is  a  much  mooted  question.  It  was  so 
condemned  In  one  case  where  "war"  had  been 
declared  and  was  In  process. 

It  was  condemned  In  another  case  where 
there  was  a  "conspiracy"  to  teach  the  noxl- 
oxis  creed  even  though  there  was  no  "war- 
In  existence. 

But   there    were    qualifications   originally 
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Btat«<l  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  In  the  "clear 
and  present  clanger"  test. 

The  t*rm3  "treason"  and  "war"  as  used  in 
the  Constitution  are  words  of  art.  The  truclt 
drivers  and  field  hands  of  the  nation  can- 
not be  expected  to  undstand  subtle  con- 
stitutional nuances. 

But  news  editors  who  mold  public  opinion 
have  a  special  trust,  a  special  responsibility. 
Justice  William  O.  Dovclas, 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Washington. 

[It  Is  with  utmost  temerity  that  a  mere 
newspaperman  should  disagree  with  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice.  Frankly,  though.  I  do 
not  see  the  basis  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas' 
statement  that  Sec.  3  of  Art.  Ill  only  comes 
Into  play  "when  there  Is  war."  The  section 
says  that  treason  consists  not  only  "In  levy- 
ing War  against  them,"  but  "In  adhering  to 
their  Enemies,  giving  them  Aid  and  Com- 
fort." It  seems  to  me  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  enemies  can  happen  in  theee  days  when 
a  declaration  of  war  Is  somewhat  unlikely 
under  certain  conditions.  At  least  one  feder- 
al district  court  has  stated  that.  "In  times  of 
peace  it  Is  treason  for  one  of  our  citizens  to 
incite  war  against  us."  U.S.  v.  Stephan.  50  P. 
Supp.  738  at  741-42    (1943)    E.  D.  C.) 

Some  refer  to  this  bill  as  a  "Court 
packing"  proposal.  From  this  letter  you 
can  see  that  it  Is  not.  The  Court  is  packed 
already. 

THE  VICTORY  OP  THE  "INTREPID" 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter, 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  believe  that  all  of  us  in  the  Congress 
and  throughout  America  would  wish  to 
salute  with  deep  pride  Intrepid's  over- 
whelming victory  and  successful  defense 
of  the  20th  challenge  for  the  America's 
Cup.  Jntrepid.  skippered  with  consum- 
mate skill  and  seamanship  by  Bus  Mos- 
bacher  of  White  Plains,  N.Y..  was  sailed 
by  a  topflight,  talented,  and  hardwork- 
ing crew.  Intrepid  led  not  alone  in  each 
of  the  four  races  but  also  ran  ahead  on 
each  leg  of  all  the  races. 

Intrepid's  victory  is,  I  think,  a  tribute 
to  many  in  the  United  States  who  shared 
In  this  endeavor.  Including  Olln  Ste- 
phens, the  understated  and  gifted  design- 
er of  the  Cup  defender;  Bus  Mosbacher, 
the  successful  skipper  now  for  a  second 
time;  and  the  very  fine  crew,  composed 
of  Ned  Hall.  Jory  Hlnman.  Toby  Tobin. 
Billy  Kelly,  Bob  Connell,  Bizzy  Monte- 
Sano,  Buddy  Bombard.  David  Elwell. 
Sam  Wakeman,  Bill  Strawbridge,  and 
Vic  Romagna. 

While  our  most  hearty  "well  done" 
goes  to  the  Intrepid,  in  her  victory  we 
also  salute  the  three  other  fine  boats 
who  participated  in  the  America's  Cup 
trials  and.  in  the  words  of  Yachting  mag- 
azine, "devoted  their  summer,  and  more, 
to  the  quest  for  the  America's  Cup."  The 
Constellation,  the  1964  Cup  winner,  was 
skippered  by  Bob  McCullough.  and  her 
crew  Included  John  Browning.  Norris 
Strawbridge.  Rich  EhiMoulin,  Tom 
Young.  Dick  Strawbridge.  Westy  Salton- 
stall.  George  CDay,  David  Rockefeller, 
Jerry  Silverman,  and  Putter  Brown.  The 
skipper  of  American  Eagle  was  George 


Hinman  and  his  crew  consisted  of  Tony 
Parker,  John  Dickerson  IV.  Steve  Col- 
gate. John  and  Tony  Termaine,  Clayton 
Ewing.  Irving  Pratt.  John  Nichols,  Kon- 
rad  Ulbrich,  and  John  Kelly.  Briggs  Cun- 
ningham skippered  Columbia  and  his 
crew  was  Tom  Schock,  Burke  Sawyer, 
Fred  MacDonald,  Don  Vaughn,  Rob 
Dougan,  Kent  Edler,  John  Creed,  James 
Jones,  Pat  Dougan,  and  Bill  Ficker. 

Equally,  I  think,  we  should  pay  tribute 
to  Dame  Pattie,  the  spirit  of  Au.stralla, 
and  to  Jock  Sturrock.  her  skipper,  for 
the  national  effort  and  sportsmanship 
shown  throughout  the  race.  Her  fine  crew 
included  Pod  O'Donnell,  John  Taylor, 
Tony  Ellis.  Michael  Greenaway,  Andrew 
White,  Sandy  Schofield,  Richard  Dick- 
son, Norm  Booth,  Bill  Bamett,  Norm 
Wrieht,  Bob  Thornton,  and  Ed  Boacham. 

Intrepid's  victory  marked  the  20th 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  wrest  the  Amer- 
ica's Cup  away  from  the  United  States 
since  1851.  when  the  trophy  was  first 
established  after  the  schooner  America 
beat  Britain's  best  yacht  to  win  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron  100-guinea  cup. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  international 
spirit  that  characterizes  the.se  races  over 
more  than  a  o'ntury  that  Australia  has 
given  so  freely  and  so  painstakingly  of 
her  t'me  and  eflort  to  make  the  series 
worthwhile,  and  we  would  certainly  hope 
that  there  will  be  another  race  In  this 
fine  tradition  in  which  Australia  will 
again  participate. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  In- 
serting in  the  Record  a  history  of  the 
America's  Cup  race  that  appeared  in  the 
September  1967  issue  of  Yachtln?  and 
the  front-page  story  from  today's  New 
York  Times  giving  an  account  of  the 
final  and  winning  race,  wiiich  decided 
the  series  4  to  0. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  join  the  gentle- 
man in  complimenting  the  victorious 
vessel  and  crew  and  our  very  fine  neigh- 
bors across  the  Pacific  but  I  also  suggest 
that  while  we  are  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject of  yachting,  we  stay  off  the  subject 
of  tennis  while  talking  about  sports  in 
recent  times. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  think  the 
Australians  deserve  great  credit  for 
their  attainment  in  tennis.  I  am  glad 
that  we  can  return  the  compliment  in 
yachting. 

The  articles  mentioned  above  follow: 
[Prom  Yachting.  September  1967) 

Tux    Cup    Chbonologt — A    Digest    of    the 
CoMPrrmoN  Since  1851 

(By  Alfred  P.  Loomls) 

Of  all  the  races  that  have  been  run  since 
seafarers  started  sailing  for  the  fun  of  It 
none  has  had  so  profound  an  effect  as  that 
of  August  22,  1851,  when  the  102-foot 
schooner  America  raced  around  England's 
Isle  of  Wight  and  won  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron's  100-gulnea  cup.  The  prize  for 
defeating  Britain's  best  in  this  53-mlle  event 
was  valuable  In  Itself.  After  it  had  been 
presented  to  the  New  York  YC  by  the  syndi- 
cate which  owned  America,  renamed  The 
America's  Cup  and  placed  In  International 
competition.  It  became  Invaluable.  Nineteen 
attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  it  from 
the  custody  of  Americans  and  in  the  process 
all  the  concomitants  of  sailboat  racing  from 


yacht    design    *o    helmsmanshlp    and    crew 
technique  have   developed   and   improved. 

The  flrst  defense  of  the  Cup  occurred  when 
James  Ashbury's  108'  schooner  Cambria, 
bearer  of  a  challenge  from  the  Royal  Thames 
YC.  arrived  in  our  waters  after  having  nar- 
rowly defeated  James  Gordon  Ben.neu's 
schooner  Dauntless  In  a  race  from  Daunt 
Rock,  Ireland,  to  Sandy  Hook,  New  York. 
We  raced  a  fleet  of  23  sloops  and  schooners 
against  the  lone  Britisher  around  a  Sandy 
Hook  course,  and  It  was  not  altogether  sur- 
prising that  Cambria  finished  after  seven 
American  yachts  had  crossed  the  line  or  that 
she  dropped  to  10th  place  on  corrected  time 
and  lost  to  Franklin  Osgood's  schooner 
Magic  by  a  margin  of  39  minutes  and  12 
seconds. 

But  Ashbury  seemed  to  be  a  good  sort 
and  the  following  year  came  back  with  the 
126'  schooner  Livonia  and  a  chalienge  from 
the  Royal  Harwich  YC.  We  agree  to  race  only 
one  boat  against  the  challenger  and  to  make 
it  a  series  of  the  best  four  out  of  seven  races. 
But  we  fudged  a  bit  by  lining  up  four  de- 
fenders from  which  to  choose,  our  choice  to 
be  determined  by  the  state  of  the  weather 
on  any  given  day.  As  it  happened  we  used 
only  two  of  the  four — the  lieht-weather 
schooner  Columbia  and  the  heavy-weather 
schooner  Sappho.  Columbia  won  the  first 
two  and  might  have  taken  the  third  had  it 
not  come  on  to  blow  On  the  t>eat  out  to 
the  lightship  she  parted  her  flying  Jib  stay, 
losing  a  few  precious  minutes,  and  on  the 
run  home  broke  her  steering  gear.  Livonia 
won  by  a  comfortable  15-mlnute  margin 
The  score  then  being  two  to  one.  we  sailed 
Sappho  In  the  fourth  race  in  which  a  slack 
air  at  the  start  hardened  into  a  reeflng 
breeze,  and  we  beat  Livonia  by  more  than 
half  an  hour.  Sappho's  margin  for  the  fifth 
race  was  nearly  half  an  hour. 

Canada  had  a  try  at  the  Cup  In  the  cen- 
tennial year  of  our  Independence.  Toronto's 
Royal  Canadian  YC  challenged  with  the  syn- 
dicate-owned schooner  Countee  of  Dufferin, 
which  lost  two  races  to  John  8.  Dlckerson's 
schooner  Madeleine.  The  venerable  America, 
then  owned  by  General  Benjamin  P.  Butler, 
accompanied  the  two  centerboarders  around 
the  course,  keeping  out  of  the  way,  and  was 
sprightly  enough  to  beat  Ccmntess  by  20  min- 
utes, which  was  only  seven  minutes  less  than 
Madeleine's  winning  margin. 

The  Bay  of  Qulnte  YC  of  Lake  Ontario 
challenged  five  years  later  with  the  70'  cb. 
sloop  Atalanta  and  we  defended  with  the  67' 
sloop  Mischief,  affectionately  known  as  the 
"Iron  Pot."  After  having  won  two  races  by 
28  and  39  minutes,  we  Americans  realized 
that  Atalanta  was  a  dangerous  skimming  dish 
whose  draft  was  identical  with  that  of  Mis- 
chiefs. Should  a  future,  faster  centerboarder 
be  towed  to  New  York,  as  Atalanta  was,  via 
the  Erie  Canal,  there  was  no  telling  what 
might  happen  to  the  America's  Cup.  The 
deed  of  gift  was  changed  so  that  only  a  club 
having  an  ocean  water  regatta  course  could 
challenge  and  so  the  challenger  must  arrive 
for  the  match  under  saU  on  her  own  bottom. 

For  the  flrst  time  the  Royal  Yacht  Squad- 
ron entered  the  lists  and  for  good  measure 
challenged  with  Sir  Richard  Sutton's  cutter 
Genesta  and  with  Lt.  William  Henn's  cutter 
Galatea.  The  former  was  met  by  the  cb.  sloop 
Puritan,  deslgrned  by  Edward  Burgess  and 
owned  by  a  Boston  syndicate  headed  by  Gen- 
eral Charles  J.  Paine.  Puritan  won  two  races 
and  retained  the  Cup,  though  the  contenders 
came  four  times  to  the  starting  line.  On  the 
flrst  day  there  was  too  little  air.  On  the 
second  Puritan  fouled  Genesta  and  the  com- 
mittee awarded  the  race  to  Genesta  If  she 
sailed  around  the  course.  Sir  Richard  courte- 
otisly  rejected  the  offer,  saying  that  he  had 
come  for  a  race  and  not  a  sailover.  On  the 
third  try.  which  Puritan  won  by  more  than 
16  minutes,  there  was  spectator  Interference. 
But  the  British  sportsman  remained  good 
tempered,  and  at  the  ooncluslon,  when  Ge- 
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nesta  lost  by  only  1  minute  28  seconds,  she 
lialled  the  winner  with  three  rousing  cheers. 

Postponed  a  year,  the  challenge  of  Lt.  Henn 
and  his  cutter  Galatea  was  tendered  not  by 
the  Yacht  Squadron  but  by  the  Scottish 
Royal  Northern  YC.  General  Paine  commis- 
sioned Burgess  to  design  a  new  centerboarder 
for  his  own  account.  The  design  of  this  beamy, 
powerful  centerboard  sloop  was  so  different 
from  that  of  the  extreme  "plank-on-edge" 
challenger  that  the  series  became  known 
as  the  battle  of  the  types.  Maynou^er  won  two 
races  with  margins  of  11  and  29  minutes. 

The  Royal  Clyde  YC  of  Scotland  now 
challenged  on  behalf  of  James  Bell  with  the 
cutter  Thistle  from  the  designing  board  of 
George  L.  Watson,  whose  later  Britannia  be- 
came the  most  famous  of  all  British  racing 
yachts.  Built  behind  closed  doors.  Thistle 
proved  inferior  to  the  third  Palne-Burgess 
defender  The  match,  won  easily  by  Volun- 
teer in  two  straight  races,  was  attended  by 
mutual  distrust  and  acrimony. 

There  was  worse  to  come.  Changes  In  the 
deed  of  gift  required,  among  other  things,  a 
future  challenger's  waterline  length  and 
beam,  extreme  beam  and  draft  to  be  made 
known  10  months  In  advance.  The  British,  as 
represented  again  by  the  Royal  Yacht  Squad- 
ron, charged  In  1889  that  such  Information 
would  permit  tis  to  outbuild  any  yacht  that 
they  designed,  and  broke  off  negotiations  for 
a  challenge  on  behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
raven.  It  was  not  until  1893  when  we  de- 
manded only  the  length  of  a  prospective 
challenger  that  dickering  was  resumed,  and 
Lord  Dunraven  re-entered  the  fray  with 
Valkyrie  II.  a  new  92'  sloop  of  Watson's 
design.  In  the  meantime  Edward  Burgess  had 
died  and  Nathaniel  G.  Herreshoff  had  entered 
upon  a  career  that  continued  with  success 
after  success  for  an  entire  generation.  His 
124'  bronze  sloop  Vigilant  owned  by  a  New 
York  syndicate  headed  by  C.  Oliver  Iselln,  de- 
feated Valkyrie  II  in  three  straight  races. 

Next  came  Valkyrie  III  and  a  whole  packet 
of  disagreeable  contention.  Lord  Dunraven 
unjustly  charged  after  losing  the  flrst  of 
three  races  that  the  waterline  length  of  our 
Defender  (tor  such  was  the  name  of  the  new 
Herreshoff  creation)  had  been  Illegally  In- 
creased by  the  addition  of  ballast.  After  loss 
of  the  second  race  Dunraven  accused  De- 
fender  of  having  fouled  Valkyrie  at  the  start, 
although  photographs  subsequently  revealed 
that  Valkyrie  had  in  fact  fouled  Defender. 
The  irascible  Earl  withdrew  after  the  start  of 
the  third  race,  charging  that  spectator 
crowding  made  it  Impossible  for  him  to  sail 
without  danger.  By  such  tactics  the  chal- 
lenger virtually  forced  the  New  York  YC  into 
the  dual  role  of  judge  and  executioner  and 
Dunraven  was  "tried"  by  the  club,  deemed 
guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  to  a  gentle- 
man and  a  lord,  and  was  expelled  from 
honorary  membership. 

The  Lipton  Era.  1899-1930.  Fortunately  for 
the  continuance  of  America's  Cup  racing 
there  was  nothing  contumacious  about  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton,  the  tea  vender,  for  whom  the 
Royal  Ulster  YC  gladly  tendered  five  suc- 
cessive challenges  In  1899.  1903.  1905.  1914 
(sailed  after  the  completion  of  World  War  I 
In  1920)  and  1930.  Sir  Tommy,  who  knew 
little  about  yachting  but  who  had  good  ad- 
visers, chose  Will  Fife  of  Palrlea  for  the  design 
of  his  first  Shamrock,  Watson  for  the  second, 
Fife  again  for  the  third  and  then  the  greatest 
of  them  all,  Charles  E.  Nicholson  for  Sham- 
rocks IV  and  V.  For  our  part  we  had  "Mr. 
Nat"  Herreshoff  for  the  design  of  a  second 
Columbia  (1899  and  1901)  Reliance  (1905) 
and  Resolute  (1920).  By  1930  Mr.  Nat  had 
retired.  As  the  head  of  a  New  York  syndicate 
It  was  entirely  flttlng  that  Harold  S.  Vander- 
bllt  should  select  W.  Starling  Burgess,  son  of 
Edward,  to  design  the  yacht  which  was 
chosen  to  defend. 

These  five  matches,  sailed  out  of  New  York 
Harbor  until  1930  when  the  scene  was 
sensibly  shifted  to  Newport,  totaled  18  races. 


in  one  of  which  the  American  defender 
Resolute  withdrew  because  her  main  halyard 
had  rendered  on  its  winch  drum.  All  the 
Shamrocks  lost  all  the  other  races  with  such 
good  will  that  Sir  Tommy  bec£ime  known  as 
the  world's  most  gallant  loser. 

J-Boat  Era,  1930-1937.  The  overlap  of  the 
eras  Is  intentional.  By  mutual  consent  Enter- 
prise and  Shamrock  V  were  built  to  the  top  of 
the  Unlvers.ll  Rule  of  Measurement  for  the  J 
Class.  Therefore,  contenders  had  been  rated 
in  successive  matches  according  to  one 
formula  or  another  and  the  races  had  been 
scored  on  handicap.  But  the  J-boats  were 
built  to  a  rule  embracing  sail  area,  hull  di- 
mensions and  other  essential  factors  which 
arrived  at  a  certain  rating,  in  this  case  76.  So 
the  contestants  for  the  first  time  in  the  long 
history  of  the  Cup  raced  without  handicap 
on  a  boat  for  boat  basis.  Enterprise,  with 
Vanderbilt  at  the  helm,  won  the  first,  sec- 
ond and  fourth  in  approxlm.itely  3,  10  and  5 
minutes.  Shamrock  V  withdrew  from  the 
third  race  with  a  parted  main  halyard. 

After  a  lapse  of  39  years  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron  once  again  threw  down  the  gaunt- 
let in  behalf  of  the  noted  airplane  m.mu- 
facturer,  T.OM.  Sopwith.  whose  Nicholson- 
designed  yacht  Endeavour  was  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  the  fastest  and  most  beautiful  of 
them  all.  But  Vanderbilt.  skippering  the  new 
Burgess-designed  Rainbow,  was  a  better 
helmsman  and  tactician.  After  losing  two 
races  of  a  four-in-seven  match,  a  predica- 
ment in  which  no  preceding  defender  had 
ever  been.  'Vanderbilt  rallied  himself  and  his 
troops  (among  whom  were  the  late  Sherman 
Hoyt  and  Frank  Paine)  and  took  the  next 
four  in  a  row. 

The  RYS.  Sopwith  and  Nicholson  came 
forth  with  Endeavour  II  but,  alas,  for  all 
their  hopes,  Vanderbilt  built  at  his  own  ex- 
pense to  the  Joint  design  of  Burgess  and  Olin 
Stephens,  a  new  J  which  was  selected  to  de- 
fend the  Cup.  Ranger  was  such  a  break- 
through in  speed  potential  that  she  won  four 
races  in  a  row  and  in  the  fourth  broke  the 
course  record  which  had  been  set  in  1934  by 
Endeavour  and  prior  to  that  In  1930  by 
Enterprise.  Ranger's  time  for  a  30-mile  equi- 
lateral triangle  was  3  hrs.  7  ms.  49  sees. 

The  second  World  War  came  and  put  a  stop 
forever  to  racing  among  the  lofty  J-boats. 
Recognizing  the  economic  changes,  the  New 
York  YC  appealed  in  1956  to  New  York's  Su- 
preme Court  for  permission  to  alter  the 
America's  Cup  deed  of  gift  so  that  yachts  of 
44'  w.l.  (Instead  of  65')  could  compete  for 
the  trophy  and  so  that  the  challenger  need  no 
longer  be  brought  on  her  own  bottom  to  the 
scene  of  the  conflict.  There  resulted  a  chal- 
lenge from  the  Squadron  on  behalf  of  Scep- 
tre, a  12-Meter  to  the  design  of  David  Boyd. 
We  defended  with  the  new  Stephens-designed 
Columbia.  With  Briggs  Cunningham  at  the 
helm  of  the  third  Columbia,  the  result  of  the 
17th  match  for  the  America's  Cup  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  five  minutes  after  the  start 
of  the  first  race.  The  first  two  races  were 
sailed  in  light  airs  and  were  lost  by  Sceptre 
by  margins  of  7  ms.  44  sees,  and-  12  ms.  52 
sees.  People  said  that  Sceptre  needed  wind. 
She  got  it — 22  knots  in  the  third  race  and 
15  knots  m  the  fourth — and  lost  by  8:20  and 
7:5. 

The  flrst  challenge  from  Australia,  by  Sir 
Prank  Packer  with  Jock  Sturrock  in  the  Alan 
Payne -designed  Gretel  representing  Royal 
Sydney  YC,  produced  an  interesting,  hard- 
fought  series  and  the  first  race  win  by  a 
challenger  since  1934.  After  losing  the  opener 
by  3:42  to  the  experienced  Bus  Mosbacher  in 
Henry  Mercer's  Phil  Rhodes-designed  Weath- 
erly.  the  flrst  "non-maiden"  to  defend  since 
1901,  Gretel  took  the  second  race.  After  a 
back-breaking  tacking  duel  in  heavy  air, 
Gretel,  12  seconds  astern  at  the  second  mark 
of  a  24-mlle  triangle,  broke  through  under 
spinnaker,  surging  swiftly  on  one  wave,  and 
swept  home  ahead  by  47  seconds  to  touch  off 
a    wild    celebration    by    her    crew.    Missing 


another  heavy  breeze  by  opting  a  lay  day,  the 
Aussies  dropped  a  drifter  by  8:40,  and  Mos- 
bacher then  staved  off  a  severe  challenge  in 
the  fourth  race.  By  slick  defensive  maneu- 
vers, he  preserved  a  26-second  margin,  clos- 
est finish  In  America's  Cup  history.  In  an 
anticUmactic  finale,  Weatheriy  won  by  3:40, 
but  the  series  had  proved  that  12 -Meter 
match  racing  can  be  exciting. 

This  series  did  much  to  destroy  that  Im- 
pression. With  Bob  Bavler  at  the  helm,  the 
OUn  Stephens-designed  Constellation,  owned 
by  a  large  syndicate,  soundly  trounced  Peter 
Scott  in  Anthony  Boyd'en's  Sovereign, 
another  David  Boyd  design,  by  margins  of 
5:34,  20:24,  6:33,  15:40  over  24.3-mile  Olym- 
pic type  courses.  A  masterful  maneuver  by 
Bavler  at  the  start  of  the  first  race  provided 
the  only  close  action  of  the  series.  The  sum- 
mer was  more  notable  lor  the  exciting  selec- 
tion duel  between  Connie  and  Ainerican 
Eagle  and  for  the  first  selection  series  to  pick 
a  challenger  ever  held  in  U.S.  waters,  in 
which  Sovereign  beat  out  her  twin-hulled 
sister,  Kurreica  V. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  19,  1967J 
U.S,   Yacht   Sweeps   Fora-R.^cE  Match   for 
—  America's  Cup 

(By  John  Rendel ) 

Newport,  R.I.,  September  18. — The  drama 
of  a  successful  America's  Cup  defense  was 
enacted  for  the  20th  time  today.  Intrepid 
and  a  crew  working  with  machlnelike  pre- 
cision kept  the  symbol  of  world  sailing  su- 
premacy in  the  United  States,  delivering  a 
fourth  straight  thrashing  to  Australia's  in- 
adequate challenger.  Dame  Pattie.  It  was 
dull  drama. 

The  latest  of  the  line  of  cup  defenders,  not 
beautiful,  but  powerful  and  fast,  swept 
across  the  finish  line  first  by  more  than  half 
a  mile  and  with  a  margin  In  time  of  3  min- 
utes 35  seconds. 

Intrepid  became  the  third  12-Meter  yacht 
to  complete  a  four-race  sweep  since  the  class 
was  introduced  into  the  competition  In  1958. 
Following  the  pattern  of  her  previous  suc- 
cesses, she  sealed  the  victory  after  the  first 
several  minutes  and  led  at  every  turn  of  the 
24.3-mlle,  six-sided  course  by  margins  of  up 
to  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

The  blasts  from  the  horns  of  spectator 
craft  were  tributes  to  the  new  queen  of  deep- 
sea  racing  and  tributes  also  to  Emil  (Bus) 
Mosbacher,  Jr.  of  White  Plains,  a  successful 
America's  Cup  skipper  for  the  second  time, 
and  to  his  10-man  crew. 

Indirectly,  tribute  was  paid  also  to  OUn 
Stephens  2d  of  New  York,  the  designer  of  a 
successful  12-Meter  for  the  third  time;  the 
syndicate  that  financed  Intrepid,  and  the 
Minneford  Yacht  Yard  of  City  Island,  which 
btillt  her  soundly  and  well. 

At  no  time  in  the  series  did  Jock  Sturrock 
of  Melbourne  and  his  stalwart  Aussies 
aboard  the  challenger  have  the  weight  of 
wind  they  had  hoped  for — the  lighter  the 
better. 

Today's  southwester.  usually  In  the  12-to- 
14-knot  range,  came  closest  to  their  ideal, 
and  there  was  hope  at  one  stage  when  It 
faded  to  six  knots  or  less. 

Now  they  would  return  home  never  to 
be  sure  how  much  better  their  yacht  would 
have  been  had  the  wind  been  always  truly 
light. 

RACE     NEARIT    POSTPONED 

Intrepid  followed  Constellation,  the  1964 
defender,  also  St-ephens-deslgned  »nd  Minne- 
ford-bullt.  In  a  four-straight  success. 

The  final  race  almost  was  not  held.  Fog 
that  draped  Rhode  Island  Sound  from  Bren- 
ton  Reef  light  tower  to  the  starting  line  at 
the  America's  Cup  buoy  seven  miles  away 
had  lifted,  then  settled  again  Just  as  the 
starting  routine  began. 

It  was  2  P.M.  before  the  start  was  made, 
1  hour  60  minutes  behind  schedule.  With 
the  fog  rolling  back  again,  spectators  thought 
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a  postponement  signal  would  be  brolcen  out. 
but  instead  the  yachu  went  on  their  way 
and  the  fog  dissipated  Into  haze  for  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon. 

The  fog  held  the  spectator  vessels  to  about 
75  boats,  a  small  number  for  an  international 
event  of  the  first  magnitude.  They  were  re- 
warded with  the  first  really  tense  duel  of  the 
series.  It  lasted  through  the  opening  stages 
after  an  unorthodox  start  on  which  the 
yachts  started  on  opposite   tacks. 

There  was  a  close-quarters  tacking  duel 
that  had  those  who  followed  cheering,  but 
when  It  was  over  It  was  the  same  old  story. 
Intrepid  had  her  adversary  firmly  In  hand, 
showing  the  windward  prowess  that  has 
made  her  exceptional  among  her  kind. 

Intrepid  nailed  down  the  62d  American 
victory  for  the  historic  cup  since  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  acquired  possession  through 
the  victory  of  the  schooner  America  In  1851. 
Since  1870,  the  year  of  the  challenge,  there 
had  been  only  six  defeats. 

Intrepid  entered  the  competition  beaten 
only  once  in  20  selection  trial  races,  that 
time  through  rounding  a  wrong  buoy  which 
proved  that  those  aboard  were  human  after 

all. 

There  was  no  mistake  today,  unless  a  false 
tack  by  Mosbacher  that  did  not  succeed  was 
a  mistake.  And  when  the  race  was  over 
there  was  a  bit  of  byplay.  Sturrock  ordered 
the  "N"  flag  hoisted  to  signify  there  would 
be  no  race  tomorrow. 

Intrepid  acquired  the  clincher  with  cus- 
tomary consummate  ease  after  a  start  on 
the  port  tack  while  Dame  Pattle  was  on  the 
sUrboard.  It  almost  looked  as  If  Mosbacher 
had  joined  the  spectators  In  expecting  a 
postponement  signal  Instead  of  the  starting 
cylinder.  That's  how  thick  the  fog  was. 

It  looked  like  the  Aussles'  day.  The  wind 
was  about  12  knots  and  the  sea  ruffled  only 
slightly.  Sturrock  had  his  yacht  100  yards  to 
leeward  when  Mosbacher  made  his  covering 
tack  a  minute  from  the  gun.  The  Dame  was 
moving  briskly,  ahead  In  clear  wind.  Intrepid 
was  moving  through  the  water  better. 

STtmROCK    STARTS    DUXL 

Ten  minutes  from  the  gun.  Dame  Pattle 
tacked  She  was  behind.  Mocbacher  put  his 
yacht  about  on  the  challenger's  weather  bow 
and  Sturrock  started  the  short-tacklng  duel. 
It  lasted  through  a  dozen  tacks,  one  the 
false  one  that  did  not  fool  Sturrock,  with 
both  yachts  going  from  one  hand  to  the 
other  cleanly  and  sharply  and  not  more  than 
a  boat-length  apart.  ,     .  ^       ..v. 

It  was  tense  going  while  It  lasted,  with 
Sturrock  fighting  to  clear  his  wind  and  Moc- 
bacher  equally  determined  to  keep  him 
pinned  down.  When  It  ended.  Dame  PatUe 
had  her  wind  clear,  all  right,  but  she  also 
was  three  boat-lengths,  then  four  boat- 
lengths,  to  leeward  and  astern. 

When  the  duel  was  broken  off.  Intrepid 
really  began  to  climb  upwind.  She  was  aroiind 
the  Navy  tug  that  was  the  weather  mark  1 
minute  25  seconds  ahead. 

Norrls  Hoyt.  head  of  the  English  depart- 
ment at  St.  George's  School  In  Newport  had 
a  stadlmeter  aboard  the  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Point  Turner. 

He  figured  that  Intrepid  was  230  yards 
ahead  at  the  end  of  the  short-tacklng  exer- 
cise and  gaining  steadily  until  It  was  375 
yards  a  quarter-mile  from  the  Navy  tug  that 
was  the  weather  mark.  It  was  515  yards  early 
In  the  spinnaker  reach  that  followed  and 
slightly  more  when  It  ended. 

The  distance  grew  until  It  was  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  the  second  time  they  were 
on  the  wind.  The  next-to-last  of  the  six  legs 
was  a  41-a-mlle  run  and  it  was  toward  Its 
close  that  the  wind  faded  and  Dame  Pattle 
made  the  only  substanUal  gain  of  the  entire 
series. 

But  it  wa«  not  due  so  much  to  the  chal- 
lenger's superior  downwind  speed  as  to  the 
fact  that  Intrepid  almost  ran  out  of  breeze 
and  the  Dame  did  not. 


Both  tacked  downwind  and  the  wind 
threatened  to  quit  altogether  while  the  de- 
fender was  where  It  was  lightest.  The  Aussles 
held  the  better  of  It  and  reduced  the  dle- 
tanc«  to  a  quarter-mile. 

It  didn't  mean  a  thing.  Upwind  for  the  last 
time,  Intrepid  was  her  wlnd-eatlng  self  again 
in  freshing  airs  and  doubled  the  distance. 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  17 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967 
came  to  the  floor  under  a  closed  rule 
which  did  not  permit  any  amendments  or 
points  of  order. 

H.R.  12080  contained  regressive  fea- 
tures which  presented  a  serious  dilemma 
to  many  Members  of  the  House.  While 
proforma  debate  was  permitted,  con- 
cerned Members  had  to  vote  for  or 
against  this  legislation  as  a  whole,  and 
it  did  include  inadequate  but  sorely 
needed  increases  in  social  security  bene- 
fits. No  option  was  provided  to  amend  the 
bill  or  to  single  out  its  negative  provi- 
sions for  defeat. 

On  August  28,  17  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  sent  a  letter  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  citing  the  problems 
in  the  bill  and  urging  them  to  take  reme- 
dial action.  Since  then  I  have  received 
various  expressions  of  support.  Among 
them  are  an  appraisal  of  .some  of  the 
regressive  features  of  H.R.  12080  by  the 
National  Social  Welfare  Assembly  of 
New  York  and  a  press  release  including 
a  policy  statement  signed  by  18  lawyers 
and  law  professors  protesting  the  objec- 
tionable provisions. 

I  would  like  to  call  both  of  these 
thoughtful  statements  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  The  statements  fol- 
low: 

Crisis  in  Public  Welfare  Policy:  Appraisal 
OF  Welfare  Provisions  of  H.R.  12080 
(By  Elizabeth  Wlckenden,  technical  con- 
sultant on  public  social  poUcy) 
call  to  action 
At  no  time  In  the  memory  of  this  genera- 
tion have  the  friends  of  a  progressive  and 
humane  welfare  policy  been  so  challenged  as 
by  the  welfare  provisions  of  the  House-passed 
bUl,  HR  12080.  This  new  version  of  the  Social 
Security   Amendments   of  1967  replaces  HR 
5710  and  Includes  a  modification  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposals  for  social  Insurance 
benefit  Increases  and  other  changes  In  the 
social  security  program  In  Its  Title  I.  Title  II. 
dealing  with  public  welfare  changes.  Is.  how- 
ever, almost  totally  new  with  no  resemblance 
to  earlier   Administration   proposals.   Tragic 
results  from  its   Draconian   provisions    (de- 
scribed below)  can  be  anticipated  unless  Im- 
mediate and  effective  action  Is  taken  to  make 
clear  to  the  Senate,  through  testimony  and 
Individual  contacts,  their  full  effect  and  Im- 
plications. 

,  •  •  •  • 

CHANCES     IN     THE     WELFARE     PROCR.VM     FOR 
CHILDREN 

General  Effect. — The  most  drastic  and 
punitive  changes  are  those  affecting  children 
dependent  upon  or  eligible  for  public  assist- 
ance under  "Htle  IV    (Aid  to  Families  with 


Dependent  Children)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  their  parents.  The  effect  of  these 
changes  is  to  impose  a  more  socially  accept- 
able pattern  of  behavior  (including  the  re- 
duction of  assistance  rolls)  on  their  parents 
by  mobilizing  the  whole  range  of  public  wel- 
fare policies  and  services,  including  those 
now  authorized  under  Title  V  Part  3  of  the 
Act  for  Child  Welfare  Services,  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes: 

1.  A  requirement  that  all  adults  on  the 
rolls,  including  mothers  and  out-of-school 
youth  over  16,  engage  in  work  and  training 
(unless  specifically  exempted)  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  assistance.  This  work  and  train- 
ing would  be  a  required  part  of  the  state 
plan  but  could  be  administered  directly  by 
the  public  welfare  agency  or  could  be  dele- 
gated to  voluntary  or  profit-making  organi- 
zations. An  exemption  from  minimum  wage 
requirements  is  recommended  and  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  labor  conflict  situations.  Per- 
sons refusli;g  such  assignments  without  good 
cause  could  be  penalized  in  the  following 
ways: 

a.  They  could  be  dropped  from  assistance. 

b.  Their  grants  could  be  cut  by  eliminating 
the  adults  from  calculation  of  the  family 
budget. 

c.  Assistance  could  be  given  in  the  form  of 
voucher  relief  or  payments  could  be  m,\de  to 
a  third  party  without  the  restrictions  now 
governing  such  "protective  payments". 

d.  Their  children  could  be  removed  from 
the  home  by  court  order  and  placed  in  foster 
care. 

2.  Reduction  of  the  incidence  on  assistance 
roUs  of  children  in  need  because  of  illegiti- 
macy or  desertion  by  the  following  measures: 

a.  Required  programs  of  family  planning. 
Compulsion  is  not  extended  to  the  family 
but  states  are  required  to  report  the  numbers 
to  whom  it  has  been  offered  and  the  "extent 
to  which  It  has  been  accepted'.  The  require- 
ment that  all  states  "establish  programs  to 
combat  Illegitimacy"  and  the  financial  penal- 
ties for  failure  (see  d  below)  Invite  coercive 
approaches. 

b.  Required  cooperation  with  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  In  determining  paternity,  lo- 
cating absent  fathers  (including  the  use  of 
social  security  records  for  the  purpose),  and 
sharing  in  the  cost  of  enforcing  support  or- 
ders. 

c.  Special  requirements  with  respect  to 
reporting  neglect  and  abuse  of  children  re- 
ceiving assistance  and  referral  of  such  chil- 
dren for  foster  home  placement  financed 
through  AFDC  grants.  Past  experience  shows 
that  the  threat  of  child  removal  in  cases  of 
illegitimacy  is  a  powerful  deterrent  to  the 
mothers  applying  for  assistance  regardless 
of  the  child's  need. 

d.  A  financial  sanction  on  the  state  fail- 
ing to  hold  Its  broken  family  caseload  which 
would  either  penalize  all  dependent  chil- 
dren in  the  state  or  undermine  the  present 
right  of  all  eligible  children  to  apply  for  as- 
sistance, receive  a  prompt  determination  of 
eligibility,  and  equal  treatment  under  the 
stat€  plan.  States  would  receive  from  the 
Federal  government  only  the  amount  it 
would  have  received  on  a  maximum  broken 
home  caseload  equivalent  to  the  January 
1967  ratio  of  such  children  to  the  total  state 
child  population.  A  state  with  a  rising  in- 
cidence of  need  among  broken  families  due 
to  economic  conditions  or  heavy  in -migra- 
tion would  be  obliced  to  Impose  more  strin- 
gent ellgibilitv  conditions  or  reduce  its  level 
of  payments  If  It  were  unable  to  appropriate 
more  funds.  Thus  all  children  In  need  would 
be  i>ena!ized. 

Social  Wel/are  Cansideratiom. — HR  12O60 
contains  many  provisions  long  sought  by 
various  welfare  organizations.  These  include: 
an  increase  in  Federal  financing  for  a  variety 
of  social  services  such  as  family  counselling, 
day  care,  family  planning,  foster  care  and 
other  protective  child  welfare  services;  for 
demonstration  and  other  research  projects; 


for  the  special  costs  associated  with  work 
and  training  programs;  for  the  training  of 
sijclal  workers  and  their  aides;  and  pro^'{sion 
•or  an  incentive  exemption  of  earned  Income. 

The  question  Is  whether  otherwise  de- 
sirable services  and  policies  can  be  carried 
out  under  the  shadow  of  a  coercive  and  re- 
pressive p<3licy  without  being  discredited 
and  their  effectiveness  destroyed. 

Labc^  Policy  Considerations. — Three  areas 
of  policy  are  involved: 

1.  Should  all  adults.  Including  mothers,  be 
required  to  work  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
assistance?  In  addition  to  the  question  of 
compulsion  this  raises  a  basic  question  about 
the  social  value  of  a  mother's  work  in  the 
rearing  of  her  children  and  caring  for  their 
home. 

Under  present  law  a  bona  fide  Job  offer  to 
an  able-bodied  male  h.TS  br>en  treated  lllte 
other  "resources"  In  determining  eligibility 
lor  assistance  but  a  mother  is  assumed  to 
have  some  choice  in  determining  whether 
her  children's  welfare  would  be  best  served 
by  her  working  outside  the  home. 

2.  Can  a  universal  and  compulsory  work 
program  be  mandated  on  a  welfare  agency 
Without  reducing  such  employment  to  a 
"work  test",  lending  dignity  neither  to  the 
job  cr  the  worker?  Despite  the  excellent  Job 
done  by  many  public  welfare  agencies  tmder 
existing  law  in  developing  small  work  and 
training  programs  on  a  selective  basis  (espe- 
cially in  nreas  of  their  own  competence). 
mo?t  welfare  agencies  are  not  well  equipped 
to  develop  efficient  and  constructive  public 
v.ork  on  such  a  massive  scale.  These  are 
r.»edert  (several  bills  are  pending  in  Con- 
gress for  this  purpose)  but  could  be  admin- 
istered under  more  appropriate  auspices. 

3  What  would  be  the  effect  cf  such  a  mas- 
sive compvilsory  work  program  on  labor 
standards''  While  the  bill  states  that  other 
workers  are  net  to  be  displaced,  it  permits 
the  assignment  of  assistance  recipients  to 
private  employers,  suggests  a  sub-minimum 
wage  level,  and  makes  no  reference  to  labor 
conflict  situations. 

Constitutional  Considerations. — There  Is 
a  serious  question  whether  the  provisions  of 
HR  12080  v/ould  not.  lead  to  infringement 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  actual  or  po- 
tential assistance  recipients  In  several  areas 
Including  tiie  following: 

1.  Can  children  in  need  because  of  Illegit- 
imacy or  desertion  be  treated  differently 
from  other  needy  children  without  infring- 
ing the  antl-discTlminatlon  provisions  of  the 
14th  amendment? 

2.  Can  poor  families  receiving  or  applying 
for  assistance  be  subject  to  a  discriminatory 
application  of  child  neglect  laws? 

3.  Is  the  right  to  privacy  invaded? 

4.  Can  assistance  recipients  be  compelled 
to  work  under  the  conditions  specified  in  HR 
12080  without  Infringing  the  13th  amend- 
ment protections  against  involuntary  servi- 
tude? 

5.  In  a  program  predicated  on  need  can 
a  different  standard  of  eligibility  be  applied 
to  recipients  and  applicants  for  aid  by  ex- 
empting earned  Income  of  those  already  on 
the  rolls  while  denying  supplementary  as- 
sistance to  those  with  lower  earned  incomes? 

CHANCES    IN    TTTLE     XIX      (MEDICAL     ASSISTANCE 
FOR    THE    NEEDY) 

Eligibility  Levels. — A  major  restriction  Is 
placed  on  the  level  of  eligibility  for  medical 
assistance  for  the  medically  indigent  (per- 
sons not  receiving  cash  assistance)  on  which 
the  states  may  receive  Federal  reimburse- 
ment. Such  eligibility  levels  may  not  be  more 
than  one  and  one  third  higher  than  the 
amount  a  similar  family  group  would  have 
received  in  cash  assistance  (this  may  ac- 
tually be  lower  than  the  eligibility  level  for 
cash  assistance  where  the  state  is  paying  less 
than  70 '"c  of  budgeted  need)  or  one  third 
higher  than  the  average  per  capita  Income 
In  the  state.  For  states  already  above  this 
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standard  a  transitional  maximum  of  150% 
on  the  same  criteria  Is  provided. 

Range  of  Services. — States  would  no  longer 
be  required  to  provide  the  five  basic  types 
of  service  specified  In  the  present  law  but 
could  select  among  a  larger  niunber  of  for- 
merly optional  and  less  fundamental  types 
of  care. 

Comparability  Prorisions. — For  persons 
over  65  the  states  would  not  be  author- 
ized to  provide  services  which  could  have 
been  provided  under  Part  B  of  the  Medicare 
Program.  They  would  no  longer,  however,  be 
required  to  provide  comparable  services  for 
persons  under  65.  The  effect  of  this  provision 
will  prob.ibly  be  to  delimit  or  reduce  the  care 
going  to  families  with  children. 

Free  Choice  and  Direct  Payment. — Persons 
receiving  medical  assistance  are  to  be  as- 
sured a  free  choice  of  practitioners  and  fa- 
cilities and  the  medically  Indigent  may  re- 
ceive cash  payments  against  their  bills  rather 
than  dtiect  payment.  Many  experts  feel  that 
this  will  result  in  exploitation  of  the  patients 
and  a  lowered  quality  of  care. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  such  a  drastic  and  wide  range  of  policy 
changes  each  organization  will  need  to  single 
out  its  own  area  of  special  competence  and 
concern.  The  following  general  considerations 
are,  however,  germane  to  all. 

1.  Relationsliip  to  Social  Insurance  Im- 
provements. The  best  way  to  reduce  assist- 
ance levels  and  costs  is  to  assure  other 
sources  of  adequate  income  and  health  care. 
It  13  thus  Important  that  groups  concerned 
with  the  welfare  policies  of  Title  II  express 
their  support  for  more  adequate  social  in- 
surance benefits  and  policies  as  provided  in 
Title  I,  Including  their  reconmiendations  for 
their  improvement.  For  details  on  these  pro- 
visions and  needed  changes,  see  memoranda 
prepared  by  the  AFL-<;iO  Social  Security 
Department. 

2.  Desirable  Goals  in  Welfare  Policy.— The 
Advisory  Council  on  Public  Welfare  appointed 
under  Congressional  mandate  proposed  a 
comprehensive  program  of  assistance  and 
service  based  on  Federal  standards  of  ade- 
quacy and  supported  by  a  new  pattern  of 
Federal  financing.  Most  organizations  have 
formulated  goals  in  their  own  areas  of  con- 
cern. These  desirable  goals  should  be  stressed 
as  an  alternative  to  regressive  policies. 

3.  The  original  administration  proposals 
incorporated  In  HR  5710,  on  which  House 
Wavs  and  Means  Committee  hearings  were 
held,  contained  useful,  if  limited,  welfare 
improvements  and  none  of  the  coercive  ele- 
ments of  HR  12080.  Some  groups  may  wish 
to  urge  the  Commute  to  return  to  this  bill. 

4.  The  coercive  elements  of  12080  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  bill  in  the  Senate.  These 
include  the  new  and  unnecessary  sanctions 
Imposed  on  individuals  and  the  financial 
penalty  imposed  on  states  not  holding  their 
broken  family  caseload  at  the  January  1967 
level. 

[From  press  release,  Aug.  29,  1967) 

Policy  Statement  Signed  by  18  Lawyers  and 

Law  Professors 

Deeply  disturbed  by  the  House  passage  of 
H.R.  12080,  several  attorneys  issued  the  state- 
ment below.  While  signing  as  individuals,  the 
lawyers  are  affiliated  with  the  following  or- 
ganizations: 

Project  on  Social  Welfare  Law  New  York 
Unlversltv  School  of  Law 

Center  on  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Law 
Columbia  University  School  of  Social  Work 

NAACP,  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Fund.  Inc. 

Mobilization  For  Youth.  Inc. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union 

New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union 

The  statement  reads: 

"The  undersigned  lawyers  and  law  pro- 
fessors urge  congressional  rejection  of  the 
welfare  provisions  of  H.R.  12080.  There  are 


at  least  eight  distinct  features  of  this  bill 
which  are  objectionable  on  policy  and  consti- 
tutional grounds. 
"The  bill  would: 

"  ( 1 )  arbitrarily  freeze  federal  participation 
In  state  payments  to  needy  families  with  an 
absent  parent; 

"(2)  encourage  states  to  employ  a  variety 
of  discriminatory  measures  which  would  pe- 
nalize illegitimate  children; 

"(3)  give  congressional  sanction  to  a  ver- 
sion of  the  "man-ln-the-house  rule"  recently 
outlawed  by  HEW  regulations; 

"(4)  require  state  welfare  agency  disclo- 
sure to  police  officials  of  Information  about 
the  private  lives  of  Impoverished  families,  ob- 
tained from  them  on  a  confidential  basis  as 
a  condition  of  aid; 

"(5)  require  harsh  enforcement  of  child 
neglect  laws  against  welfare  clients,  and  en- 
courage compulsory  placement  of  welfare 
children  In  foster  homes; 

"(6)  expand  the  use  of  methods  of  pay- 
ments which  severely  restrict  the  freedom  of 
choice  of  people  receiving  Aid  to  Families 
With  Dependent  Children; 

"(7)  force  AFDC  mothers  to  work,  sepa- 
rating them  from  their  young  children; 

"(8)  and  deny  aid  because  of  a  parent's 
long-term  unemployment,  or  on  the  basis  of 
other  classifications  not  related  to  a  family's 
needs. 

"Passage  of  this  bill  would  arbltrarUy  de- 
prive thousands  of  needy  families  of  basic 
subsistence  and  deprive  still  thousands  of 
others  of  constitutional  liberties  and  human 
dignity." 

Steven  J.  Antler.  Leroy  D.  Clark.  Norman 
Dorsen.  Martin  Garbus.  Brian  GUck, 
Jack  Greenberg,  Charles  H.  Jones,  Jr., 
Alan  H.  Levlne.  Raymond  F.  Narral. 
Burt  Neuborne,  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton. 
John  De  J.  Pemberton,  Jr.,  Stephen 
Ralston.  Harold  J.  Rothwax.  Lois  P. 
Shelnfeld.  Edward  V.  Sparer.  Melvln  L. 
Wulf.  Stanley  A.  Zimmerman. 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  A  CON- 
TINUING PROBLEM  AND  CHAL- 
LENGE 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  continuing 
problem  and  challenge  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  strikes  and  lockouts  which 
leave  the  general  public  paralyzed  before 
the  inability  of  the  disputants  to  reach 
agreement.  The  possession  of  economic 
strength,  the  application  of  economic 
force,  and  the  ability  to  absorb  losses 
become  the  determining  factors  in  settle- 
ment of  these  disputes  rather  than  the 
application  of  judicial  guidelines  which 
are  equitable  both  to  labor  and  to  man- 
agement as  well  as  to  a  civilized  society. 

Tliis  condition  which  exists  in  our 
countrj-  is  perpetuated  in  the  name  of 
freedom  I  hold  that  freedom  should  not 
be  abused  for  personal  gain  and  that 
when  the  great  body  of  a  citizenry  is 
damaged  that  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
subject  that  freedom  to  proper  surveil- 
lance. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  first 
offered  in  the  other  body  by  Senator 
Robert  P.  Griffin,  of  Michigan,  which 
would  establish  a  permanent  15- judge 
Labor  Court  to  bring  Judicial  principles 
to  bear  in  labor-management  disputes 
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when    a    material    public    interest    is 
involved. 

Two  citations  on  this  date  are  perti- 
nent. 

Last   Friday,    the   special   board    ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  help  settle 
the  railroad  shopcraft  dispute  made  its 
report.  I  was  a  supporter  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  established  this  special  board. 
The  resolution  came  under  bitter  attack 
by  a  great  portion  of  organized  labor, 
despite  the  fact  that  President  Johnson, 
In  requesting  the  legislation,  pointed  not 
only  to  the  threat  to  an  orderly  domestic 
society  of  a  nationwide  tieup,  but  as- 
serted that  such  a  tieup  would  adversely 
affect  the  flow  of  supplies  to  Vietnam. 
Those  of  us  who  supported  the  resolu- 
tion have  been  singled  out  for  attack 
by  labor  in  many  labor  publications  and 
communications.  The  resolution  was  at- 
tacked  as    antllabor    and    a    threat    to 
free  labor.  The  report  of  this  special 
board    negates    both    charges    in    my 
opinion.    The    recommendation    of    the 
board  which  was  unanimous,  despite  a 
demurrer  on  the  part  of  one  member, 
recoramended  a  settlement  which  was 
far  more  than  that  offered  by  manage- 
ment and  was  nearly  equal  to  the  de- 
mands which  were  made  by  labor.  It 
provides  for  a  6-percent  Increase  retro- 
active to  January  1,  1967,  and  for  an- 
other 5-percent  increase  effective  next 
July  1.  These  increases  are  recommended 
In  the  face  of  threats  of  a  "demand  pull" 
Inflation  caused  by  excessive  consimier 
purchasing  power  which  this  adminis- 
tration offers  as  a  principal  argument 
In  support  of  a  tax  Increase  upon  all  the 
people.  If  ever  there  was  proof  that  a 
compulsory  settlement  necessary  In  the 
public  Interest  Is  neither  an  enemy  of 
free    labor    nor    antllabor    In    concept, 
this  should  be  dramatic  proof  Indeed. 
The  second  citation  I  make  today  In 
support  of  a  National  Labor  Court,  is 
the  strike  in  the  copper  Industry.  This 
strike  has  shut  down  87  percent  of  the 
Nation's  copper  mines,  72  percent  of  the 
refining,  70  percent  of  the  fabricating 
industry,  and  99  percent  of  the  copper 
smelting.  In  Utah  alone,  the  strike  has 
cost  the  economy  nearly  $24  million  in 
lost  salaries   and  wages,   material   and 
supplies,  States  and  local  taxes.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  50,000  persons  will 
be  idled  by  the  strike  in  six  Western 
States  by  the  end  of  this  month. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News,  dated  Friday,  September  15: 
CorPER  Strike  Needs  Fast.  L.^sting  Relief 

What  does  It  take  to  get  the  President  to 
Invoke  an  80-day  couUng-oa  period  In  the 
natlon.ll  copper  strike  as  provlced  by  the 
Tart-Hartley  Act? 

And  what  does  It  take  to  get  hJm  to  follow 
through  on  his  long-promised  leslslatlve  so- 
lution to  the  problem  of  dc'MUtatlng  strikes? 
A3  the  copper  strike  begins  its  third  month 
today,  with  settlement  evidently  about  as  far 
away  as  ever,  these  questions  Are  becoming 
Increasingly  Important  as  the  public's  pa- 
tience we'.rs  thinner  and  thinner. 

Two  W€>-^ks  .igo  Secretary  of  Uibor  VVlUard 
Wlrtz  and  Secretary  of  Conunorce  Alexander 
Trowbrtdce  confirmed  th;\t  the  strike  "is 
having  un  adverse  impact  in  the  economy  of 
various  sections  of  the  country  and  consti- 
tutes an  Incxeaslngly  serious  threat  to  the 
conduct  of  Uie  defease  procurement  program 
of  this  nation." 


At  the  first  of  this  month.  SecreUry  Trow- 
bridge estUnated  that  the  nation's  copper 
supply  would  reach  rock  bottom  in  three  to 
Ave  weeks  If  the  strike  continued. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  strike  has  shut 
down  87  per  cent  of  the  nation's  copper 
mines,  72  per  cent  of  the  refining,  70  per  cent 
of  the  fabricating  Industry,  and  99  per  cent 
of  the  copper  smelting.  Several  lead  and  zinc 
operations  also  have  been  closed  by  the  strike. 
which  has  curtailed  the  output  of  silver,  a 
by-product  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  mining. 

In  Utah  alone,  the  strike  has  cost  the 
economy  nearly  $24  million  in  lost  salaries 
and  wages,  material  and  supplies,  state  and 
local  taxes.  The  strikers  have  lost  an  average 
of  more  than  $1,200  each.  Eren  if  they  win 
five  cents  an  hour  more  than  management's 
original  offer.  It  will  take  each  striker  12 
years  to  make  up  the  wages  lost  so  far. 

Moreover,  public  welfare  payments  to 
strikers'  families  in  Salt  Lake  Oounty  are 
ninntng  about  $38,000  a  month. 

Under  tnese  conditions,  if  the  White  House 
and  Congress  can't  persuade  labor  and  man- 
agement to  come  to  an  equitable  agreement 
promptly,  the  least  that  should  be  done  Is  to 
impoee  a  cooling-off  period. 

As  welcome  as  such  action  would  be,  a 
cooling-olf  period  is  only  a  stop-gap.  That's 
why  President  Johnson  promised  strike- 
curbing  legislation  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message  21  months  ago. 

But  nothing  has  come  of  this  vow  despite 
overwhelming  public  support  for  such  a 
move.  A  year  ago  a  public  opinion  poll  found 
that  slightly  more  than  50  percent  of  Amer- 
icans thought  strikes  should  be  halted  and 
settlements  Imposed  after  seven  days  of  work 
stoppage.  Last  April  a  similar  poll  found  68 
percent  as  believing  that  a  strike  should  be 
stopped  after  21   days. 

Since  the  public  usually  suffers  the  most 
from  a  serious  strike,  It  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand better  protection  than  It  has  been 
getting.  Let's  cool  off  the  copper  strike  as  fast 
as  possible,  then  get  down  to  the  business 
of  making  such  relief  more  effective  and 
lasting. 

Also  a  statistical  summary  printed  by 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  September   19, 

1967: 

Copper  Strike  Box  Scorx 

1.  Number    of    days    on    strike.  67 

2.  Impact   of   strike   on   Utah's 

economy  to  date.'  $24,991,000 

3.  Wages   lost   to  date  by  each 

striking  employe.* •  $1,811 

4.  Time  required  for  each  strik- 
ing employe  to  make  up  lost 
wages,  assuming  5  cents  per 
hour  additional  (to  the  com- 
pany's original  25c  offer)  is 
negotiated.  12.60  years 

5.  Time  required  for  each  strik- 
ing employe  to  make  up  lost 
wages,  assuming  10c  per  hour 
additional  Is  negotiated.  6.30  years 

•Salaries  and  wages,  material  and  supplies; 
new  facilities  and  Improvements;  treat- 
ment charges,  freight;  commissions,  serv- 
ices, etc.;  payroll,  state  and  local  taxes. 
Based  on  8373.000  per  day. 
••Based  on  5-day  work  week  with  average 
wage  of  $3.16  per  hour  plus  average  wage 
increase  of  25c  per  hour  In  original  com- 
pany offer. 

This  strike  is  now  in  its  67th  day.  All 
public  efforts  to  effectuate  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  have  been  a  failure.  There  is 
no  indication  that  the  President  will  in- 
voke the  Taft-Hartley  law  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  and  this  may  wait  for 
more  than  a  month.  Both  parties  of  the 
dispute  are  obviously  dug  in  for  a  long 
and  ruinous  stalemate.  The  Utah  econ- 
omy will  likely  not  recover  for  many 
months  following  final  settlement. 


The  strike  will  ultimately  be  settled. 
It  should  be  settled  not  by  force,  but  by 
fairness  to  all  three  parties — labor.  n:an- 
agement.  and  the  public. 

As  Senator  Griffin  himself  has  said, 
the  precise  language  of  his  present  bill 
may  not  be  the  ultimate  answer.  But  it 
is  an  answer  toward  which  dialog 
should  be  directed. 

The  labor  court  does  not  replace  free 
collective  bargaining.  It  provides  an  on- 
going vehicle  for  settlement  by  men  of 
judicious  rather  than  political  or  ad- 
ministrative temperament  when  labor- 
management  negotiations  fail  and  the 
public  becomes  defenseless  against  the 
economic  punishment  of  labor-manage- 
ment stalemate  and  work  stoppage. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  up  its  re- 
sponsibiUty.  To  begin,  if  freedom  is  in- 
deed at  stake,  let  us  get  on  with  the  evi- 
dence. 

PETITIONERS  SEEK  REVIEW  OF 
"FEE"  POLICY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  a 
pertinent  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  the  executive  branch  announced 
the  resumption  of  fees  to  be  charged 
those  admitted  to  certain  recreation 
areas  on  Federal  lakes  and  impound- 
ments under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  subse- 
quently imposed  mooring  fees  upon 
private  boat  docks  and  similar  installa- 
tions. 

In  response  to  this  oppressive  taxation, 
those  living  on  or  near  Table  Rock  Lake, 
located  within  the  district  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  in  Missouri,  have  trans- 
mitted petitions  to  Chairman  Fallon  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
These  petitions  contain  over  26.000 
names  and  ask  for  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation, and  the  elimination  of  these 
fees.  I  certainly  hope  that  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  will,  in  the  very 
near  future,  hold  hearincs  on  H.R.  11236, 
introduced  by  some  25  Members,  includ- 
ing myself,  which  would  eliminate  these 
King  George  III  type  of  taxes. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  into 
the  Record  the  letter  accompanying  the 
petitions  sent  by  Mr.  Howard  Mcllrath, 
president  of  the  Central  Crossing  Asso- 
ciation of  Table  Rock  Lake: 

CrNTR.u.  Crossing  Association  of 

T.vBLE  Rock  L.^ke, 
Shell  Knoh,  l,Io..  September  11.  1967. 
Hon.  George  H.  Fallon, 
Chairman.  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  REPREstNTATivE  Fallon:  We  are 
pleased  to  transmit,  herewith,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  your  committee,  and  the  Flood 
Control  Subcommittee,  petitions  bearing 
21,173  signatures  of  citizens  from  many 
states.  These,  together  with  petitions  tr.'.ns- 
mltted  to  your  attention  by  the  Lake  Nor- 
folk Recreation  Association  of  Mountain 
Home,  Arkansas,  constitute  the  prayer  of 
over  26,000  persons  for  relief.  In  accordance 
with  tlie  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America. 


September  19,  1967 

This  effort  was  launched  by  the  Central 
Crossing  Association  of  Table  Rock  Lake  In 
Missouri's  Ozarks,  during  the  height  of  our 
busy  season  when  It  was  Impossible  for  any- 
one" to  travel  to  other  areas  of  the  country, 
where  other  Federal  Impoundments  are 
located,  to  seek  their  aggressive,  organized 
help.  None  of  our  members  were  even  able 
to  devote  any  substantial  time  to  this  effort. 
With  this  m  mind,  we  think  that  you  must 
agree  that  the  number  of  signei's  and  the 
area  of  their  residences,  shows  how  vitally 
concerned  our  citizens  are  about  this  matter. 

Please  note  that  these  petitions  seek  a 
Congressional  investigation  of  the  entire  ad- 
ministrative policy,  insofar  as  recreation  Is 
concerned,  on  all  Federal  impoundments 
under  the  jiu-lsdlctlon  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  We  can  not  believe  that 
it  was  the  intent  of  congress  to  direct  or 
empower  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
or  any  other  branch  or  agency  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  harass,  unduly  restrict  or  penal- 
ize those  citizens  seeking  recreation  on  Fed- 
eral impoundments  which  were  built  with 
taxpayer's  money  which  the  congress  ap- 
propriated, at  least  partially,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  such  opportunities  for  pub- 
lic recreation. 

Although  many,  majiy  Instances  of  re- 
ported grlcvr.nces  have  come  to  our  attention, 
we  have  relied  upon  only  four  specific  items 
whlcli  we  firmly  believe  Involve  so  many 
citizens  that  the  prayer  for  relief  Is  fully 
Justified. 

Item  Number  1  on  our  petition  is  the  so- 
called  "Golden  Eagle"  access  permit  program 
which  we  understand  wus  Instituted  under 
the  direction  of  the  US.  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  enforced  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  We  are  advised  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  been  required  to  hire  addi- 
tional Rangers,  prortde  them  with  automo- 
tive transportation  and  other  equipment  and 
train  them  for  their  jobs  of  enforcing  this 
regulation  without  receiving  any  of  the 
revenue  produced.  We  have  Information  lead- 
ing us  to  believe  that,  at  least  as  far  as  Fed- 
eral Impoundments  are  concerned,  the 
revenue  from  this  program  will  not  offset 
the  cost  of  enforcement.  W'e  also  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
funds  granted  to  States,  counties  and  munlcl- 
palitiee,  in  the  name  of  this  program,  are  not 
actually  receipts  from  the  sale  of  these 
permits  or  from  the  fine*  collected  from  cita- 
tions. We  sincerely  hop>e  that  your  committee 
will  require  evidence  to  be  presented  by  the 
proper  agencies  and  we  sincerely  believe  that 
such  evidence  and  records  will  confirm  this 
assertion.  The  only  persons  that  we  have 
come  in  persf:)nal  contact  with  who  did  not 
oppose  this  program  were  those  who  had  the 
mistaken  belief  "that  the  funds  collected  were 
to  be  used  to  maintain.  Improve  and  expand 
the  public  facilities  at  the  location  or  at 
similar  public  use  areas  on  Impoundments. 
To  us  It  seems  ab-solutely  unjust  that  a 
Taxpayer  should  be  required  to  pay  more  foes 
Just  to  get  upon  public  land  set  aside  for  such 
use,  to  put  his  boat  upon  tlie  water,  let  his 
children  wade  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  rest 
In  the  shade  of  a  tree,  use  the  sanitary  facil- 
ities or  picnic,  beside  camping,  which  Is  tlie 
only  way  th.-it  many  families  can  have  any 
recreational  outing. 

Item  Number  2.  The  proposed  mooring 
charges  for  private  boat  mooring  facilities, 
duck'  blinds,  ski  Jumps,  floats,  diving  plat- 
form.s,  fi.shing  piers,  rafts  and  similar 
installations. 

On  or  about  June  26th.  all  permittees  of 
such  Installations  received  a  letter,  from  the 
Resident  Engineer  of  the  Impoundment  con- 
cerned, advising  the  permittee  that  his  per- 
mit, regardless  of  the  term  for  which  It  was 
Issued,  was  canceled  effective  31  December 
1067,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  ob- 
tain a  new  permit  on  or  before  1  January 
1968.  This  letter  further  advised  that  charges 
are  to  be  made  for  new  permits  on  the  basis 
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of  square  footage  of  the  structure  involved, 
including  walkway  approaches.  The  annual 
rate  will  be  $10.00  plus  7'i  cents  per  square 
foot  for  each  square  foot  of  area  In  excess  of 
200  square  feet.  This  letter  states  that  the 
new  permit  will  be  Issued  for  as  much  as 
five  year?,  but  since  the  permits  canceled 
by  tlie  June  26th  letter  had  unexpired  terms, 
we  have  no  assurance  that  these  perntlts 
will  not  also  be  cancelable  by  10  days  notice 
and  a  new  schedule  of  fees  and/or  restric- 
tions applied. 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  form 
letter  canceling  existing  permits,  a  copy  of 
which  Is  attached.  Marked  A.  the  Resident 
Project  Engineer  advises.  "Because  of  grow- 
ing use  of  Corps  of  Engineers  res<'rvolrs  by 
the  public  and  resultant  increases  in  the 
cost  of  administering  such  projects,  it  has 
become  necessary  for  charges  to  bo  levied 
for  privately  owned  boathouses  and  other 
privately  owned  facilities  on  Corps  projects 
throughout  the  United  State.s.  In  addition, 
the  new  charges  are  in  compliance  with  a 
Federal  law  (65  Statute  290;  5  U.S.  Code  140) 
requiring  Federal  agencies  to  obtain  a  fair 
rental  for  the  private  use  of  federally  owned 
property." 

Insofar  as  fair  rental  Is  concerned,  it  takes 
only  simple  arithmetic  to  determine  that  the 
rental  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  con- 
siders fair,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  Three 
Thousand,  Two  Hundred  Sixty  Two  Dollars 
(83.262.00)    per  acre,  per  year. 

This  figure  far  exceeds  the  prevailing  price 
at  which  Improved,  choice  lots  In  shoreline 
subdivisions,  with  roads,  water,  electric 
service  and  telephone  service  available,  are 
able  to  be  sold  for  In  the  Ozarks  region. 

You  will  also  find  pttached  a  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  Senators  Symington  and 
Long,  Marked  B.  from  Colonel  Max  McCord, 
Director  of  Real  Estate  in  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington.  D.C. 

In  paragraph  4  the  colonel  speaks  of  the 
owners  of  private  docks  which  would  come 
under  these  exhorbltant  rentals.  Although 
he  does  not  specifically  state  the  fact,  the 
adjacent  property  must  be  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  "owner  of  the  dock.  This 
limitation  has  made  shoreline  property 
much  more  expensive  than  that  which  does 
not  have  access  to  the  water.  Therefore,  this 
property  Is  a,ssessed  at  a  higher  valuation 
and  con.<^^quently  mvist  pay  more  taxes. 
People  were  Influenced  to  purchase  shore- 
line property  because  of  the  jtrevlously  ex- 
isting policy  of  allowing  docks,  provided 
that  they  were  built  and  maintained  to 
m.eet  the  requirements  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  Resident  Engineer,  They  have  also 
been  required  to  open  any  and  all  roads, 
which  cross  the  government  line,  plus  any 
which  connect  to  It.  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. It  must  be  maintained  by  the  property 
ov.'ner  and  kept  open  to  unlimited  public 
use.  Any  tras!  or  waste  left  by  the  public 
and  all  grass,  we^ds  or  brush  control  on 
the  Flood  Control  Storage  Pool  shoreline 
area  or  exposed  powr  pool  shoreline  area 
Is  left  entirely  to  the  adjacent  property  own- 
er. We  believe  that  these  things  should  miti- 
gate the  colonel's  statement  that  "the  prt- 
vato  dock  owner  has  no  vested  rights  In  the 
lake  or  the  shores  thereof,  but  may  use  the 
lake  as  a  :   -^inber  of  the  public." 

We  also  find  It  very  int  resting  to  note 
that  in  the  8th  paragraph  of  Col.  Max  Mc- 
Cord's  letter  the  Senators  are  advised  that 
the  fees  collected  will  be  covered  Into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts;  whereas 
the  letter,  of  June  26th,  from  the  Resident 
Engineer,  which  originally  announced  these 
fees  advised,  as  previously  set  out  In  this 
letter,  that  th-se  fees  were  belrj  levied  as 
a  result  of  Increased  admlnl  tratlve  costs 
of  these  projects. 

Under  date  of  23  August  1967  most.  If  not 
all,  resorts  which  are  already  paying  $24.00 
per  year.  In  advance,  for  each  boat  dock  stall 


that  they  are  authorized  to  have  for  boat 
rental  for  only  their  bonafide,  overnight 
guests,  received  another  letter  from  the  Resi- 
dent Engineer,  attached  and  Marked  C,  ad- 
vising them  that  no  action  will  be  taken  re- 
garding collection  of  fees  for  the  facilities, 
pending  procedures  to  be  followed.  Since 
Colonel  McCord's  letter,  (B) ,  in  paragraph  10 
advisps  the  Senators  that,  in  the  case  of  re- 
sorts, such  as  those  described  above,  "no 
additional  charge  will  be  Imposed,  unless 
additional  facilities  above  that  authorized  by 
the  existing  license."  here  again  there  appears 
to  be  vary^ng  interpretations  of  regulations 
or  directives. 

Number  3  on  our  petition  of  grievances  Is 
the  l.'ick  of  an  established,  published  and 
publicly  available  set  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  recreation  facilities.  We  sincerely 
believe  that  until,  under  provisions  set  out 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  de- 
tailed rules  and  regulations  are  established 
for  each  Federal  Impotmdment,  with  specific 
information  as  to  what  may  or  may  not  be 
done  and  what  charges,  if  any.  may  be 
charged  and  under  what  conditions,  and  by 
whom,  the  rules  might  be  changed,  we  will 
be  forced  to  come  to  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives to  ask  for  their  intercession  each 
time  some  person  interprets  some  rule,  law. 
regulation  or  directive  concerning  Federal 
property,  equipment  or  resource  in  a  dif- 
ferent light  from  that  of  his  predecessor  or 
subordinate.  Everything  heretofore  set  out  In 
this  letter  Is  vivid  evidence  of  the  drastic 
need  for  detailed,  publicly  available,  printed 
rules  and  regulations  for  each  reservoir,  but 
if  the  committee  wishes,  many,  many  more 
Instances  of  injustice  and  harassment  to  the 
recreation  seeking  public  can  be  produced, 
all  of  which  can  be  traced  to  the  lack  of 
such  a  set  of  detailed  regulations. 

Item  Number  4  concerns  another  grievance 
which  we  believe  stems  directly  from  the  lack 
of  detailed  rules  and  regulations;  the  prohi- 
bition of  legally  licensed  fishing  guides  from 
working  out  of  resort  docks.  For  9  years  the 
maximum  fees  that  guides  could  charge  has 
been  regulated  by  the  office  of  the  Resident 
Engineer  and  resorts  were  furnished  a  list  of 
maximum  charges,  showing,  among  other 
things,  guide  service.  A  reproduced  copy  of 
such  a  list  is  attached  and  marked  D.  On 
April  21,  1967  the  Real  Estate  officer  of  the 
District  office  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers in  a  letter,  copy  attached  marked  E, 
notified  resorts  that  they  may  not  permit  a 
guide  to  work  from  a  resort  dock,  and  that  If 
the  resort  owner  permittee  does  allow  a  cus- 
tomer to  secure  the  services  of  a  guide  who 
works  from  such  a  dock,  such  action  may  be 
considered  a  violation  of  the  resort's  permit 
or  license. 

Guides  In  the  Ozark  area  have  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  time  making  a  bare  living. 
We  doubt  that  there  are  a  half-dozen  guides 
on  Table  Rock  Lake  that  earn  Two  Thousand 
Dollars  a  year  from  guiding.  It  appears  that 
someone  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  must  be 
unaware  of  the  meager  earnings  of  almost 
all  guides. 

It  requires  a  very  vivid  Imagination  to  be- 
lieve that  guiding  can  be  construed  within 
the  general  understanding  of  a  commercial 
venture  which  can  be  forced  to  be  run 
through  the  Public  or  Commercial  Boat 
Docks  and  be  required  to  pay  a  percentage 
of  the  earnings  that,  at  best,  can  only  help 
him,  as  part-time  work,  to  have  the  barest 
necessities  of  Ufe,  These  guides  do  not  work 
for  the  resorts  or  boat  docks,  but  fcr  the 
fisherman  who  wishes  his  services.  We  be- 
lieve that  guiding  should  be  freely  permitted, 
If  not  actually  encouraged,  as  an  economic 
aid.  This  Is  another  glaring  example  of  re- 
strictions against  recreation. 

We  Just  caiinot  belle%e  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  ever  Intended  to  allow 
any  agency  of  the  Government  to  so  se- 
verely restrict  the  opportunities  for  a  liveli- 
hood, on  one  hand,  while  authorizing  the 
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spending  of  mllUonfi,  If  not  billions  of  dol- 
lars, throughout  the  country  to  try  to  create 
and  encourage  economic  opportunities. 

All  restrictions  which  act  as  a  deterrent 
to  totirlsm.  vacationers  or  recreation  seek- 
ers, affects  the  entire  economy  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas  Ozarks  area,  and  we  are 
sure  that  they  must  also  so  affect  other  such 
areas  surrounding  Federal  impoundments 
throughout  the  country.  This  effect  Is  felt 
In  surrounding  cities,  towns  and  communi- 
ties many  miles  away  from  the  actual  lake. 
AJl  additional  fees  which  are  Imposed  on 
reaorts  and  docks,  must  be  passed  on  to  the 
customers  and  we  do  not  feel  that  they,  the 
taxpayers  providing  the  funds  for  these  Im- 
poundments, should  be  required  to  pay  and 
pay  and  pay.  Just  to  have  access  to  and  the 
use  of  these  reservoirs  which  they  were  led 
to  believe  they  were  going  to  have  when  the 
money  was  appropriated  to  create  them. 

Concerning  the  costs  of  administration, 
we  have  Information,  which  we  believe  Is 
reliable  that  Indicates  that  the  power  reve- 
nue estimate,  used  In  Justifying  building 
these  Impoundments,  has  been  exceeded 
many,  many  times.  Your  committee  can  re- 
quire the  Southwest  Power  Administration 
to  reveal  these  comparative  figures  and  If 
power  revenue  has  so  greatly  e.xceeded  ex- 
pectations, would  It  not  be  entirely  right 
and  proper  that  some  of  these  funds  be 
credited  to  recreation  facilities  and  adminis- 
tration? 

We  sincerely  Implore,  for  our  own  organi- 
zation and  the  26.000  signers  of  these  peti- 
tions, that  your  committee  thoroughly  con- 
sider these  matters  and  submit,  with  a  fa- 
vorable report,  legislation  that  will  prohibit 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  from  en- 
forcing the  -Gclden  Eagle"  access  program 
or  any  changes  In  rules  or  regulations  that 
may  have  been  proposed.  Introduced,  an- 
nounced or  directed  since  January  1.  1967. 
until  such  time  as  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Investigated  the  en- 
tire recreation  policy  on  Federal  impound- 
ments and  enacted  legislation  clarifying  and 
directing  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
as  to  the  specific  wishes  of  the  Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  your  considera- 
tion and  support,  we  are 
Yours  very  truly. 

Howard  McIlrath, 

President. 


A  PIG  IN  A  POKE  AGAIN 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ^,    „,       . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAT  J.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  new 
and  mounting  evidence  that  the  TFX, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  the  "Flying 
Edsel"  is  a  "Pig  in  a  Poke,"  and  still  an- 
other indication  of  the  dismal  record  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Strange 
McNamara.  The  September  18  issue  of 
Barron's  Weekly  says: 

Two  years  ago  we  called  upon  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  to  resign. 
Today  Barron's  urges  that  he,  along  with  his 
cadre  of  discredited  "Whiz  Kids"  be  fired 

Having  made  the  same  suggestion  al- 
most 2  years  previously.  I  commend  the 
Barron's  article  to  the  attention  of  m>- 
colleagues,  and  to  the  White  House  in 
particular : 

Moment  or  Trtjth— It's  Time  the  Nation 
Cut   Its  Losses  on  the  TFX 


"What  are  the  penalties  on  the  contractor 
for   having  failed   to   meet  his   contractual 


requirements  during  the  R.  and  D.  phase?  ' 
With  that  Innocent-sounding  question,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee recently  forced  a  Jolting  admission 
from  the  Pentagon.  "On  some  of  the  specin- 
cations  there  are  provisions  for  penalties, 
specified  penalties,  or  incentives  and  penal- 
ties. Insofar  as  they  don't  meet  the  target 
specifications."  testified  Paul  H.  Nltze.  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense.  "With  respect  to 
all  specifications,  the  contractor  was  under 
obligation  to  meet  them  and  to  retrofit  until 
he  did  meet  them.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
he  can't  do  It.  It  is  not  within  the  realm  of 
being  technically  possible  to  build  It."  The 
questioner  persisted;  what  financial  penal- 
ties will  be  exacted?  "We  have  a  list  of  them." 
replied  Rear  Admiral  W.  E.  Sweeney.  Deputy 
Director  of  the  F-Ul  (formerly  TFX)  pro- 
gram. "Sjme  of  them  are  $1,750,000  for  not 
meeting  specifications,  some  (are)  $875,000. 
depending  on  what  Item  It  Is.  But  there  Is  a 
long  list .  .  ." 

Given  at  closed  hearings  two  months  ago. 
and  released  (In  heavily  censored  form)  last 
week,  the  testimony  Is  a  blockbuster.  For  the 
first  time,  the  Defense  Department  has  dis- 
closed part  of  the  truth  about  the  scandal- 
ridden  TFX.  Documented  In  black  and  white 
Is.  In  effect,  the  Pentagon's  own  admission 
of  a  shameful  campaign  to  deceive  the  Amer- 
lc.^n  people— and  willy-nilly,  thereby,  to  Jeop- 
ardize the  national  security.  After  years  of 
bitterly  rejecting  all  strictures  on  the  bi- 
servlce,  swlng-wing  aircraft  project — costliest 
piece  of  military  hardware  In  U.S.  history — 
the  Pentagon  now  concedes  that  it's  moving 
to  penalize  the  F-Ul's  prime  contractor. 
General  Dynamics.  Meanwhile,  every  signifi- 
cant criticism — Barron's  was  an  early  and 
persistent  critic — unhappily  remains  valid  to- 
day. Pro-^ram  costs  have  more  than  doubled. 
Research  and  development  (to  say  nothing 
of  production)  on  both  Air  Force  and  Navy 
versions  are  runnln(;  over  two  years  behind 
schedule.  Performance  of  this  "best  airplane 
ever  built."  has  fallen  far  short  not  merely 
of  griindlose  hopes,  but  also  of  specifica- 
tions In  such  strategic  areas  as  weight,  range 
and  speed.  Five  years  after  General  Dy- 
namics won  the  TFX  contract,  In  sum.  It  has 
dismally  failed  to  deliver. 

From  the  foregoing,  several  points  emerge. 
For  one  thing.  General  Dynamics,  in  wide- 
spread promotion  campaigns  as  well  as  In  Its 
financial  reports,  all  of  which  have  depicted 
the  F-111  program  In  glowing  terms,  has  been 
less  than  candid  either  with  Its  shareholders 
or  with  the  general  public.  During  last  week's 
ugly  disclosures.  Its  stock  (a  high-flyer  all 
year) .  In  a  market  which  surged  to  new  re- 
covery highs,  plunged  nearly  10  points.  The 
Pentagon,  which  long  ago  elevated  lying  to 
the  level  of  high  public  policy,  also  stands 
e.XDOsed.  Two  years  ago  we  called  upon  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  to  re- 
sign. Today  Barron's  urges  that  he.  along  with 
Ills  cadre  of  discredited  Whiz  Kids,  be  fixed. 
Moreover,  a  new  Defense  team  should  review 
the  wholp  program  with  an  eye  toward  fix- 
ing responsibility;  exacting  proper  penalties 
from  the  contractor;  and  replacing  the  TFX 
wherever  feasible  with  weapons  which  will 
make  a  genuine  and  timely  contribution  to 
the  nation's  defense. 

That  the  TFX  can't  do  so  has  grown  abun- 
dantlv  clear.  The  testimony  released  last 
week  documents  the  deficiencies  dogging  an 
aircraft  which  the  Pentagon  now  admits  was 
never  •within  the  realm  of  being  technically 
possible  to  build."  Thanks  to  a  concept  called 
"commonallty"^whtch  holds  that  two  dif- 
ferent planes,  despite  varied  missions,  can  be 
created  from  one  design— Secretary  McNa- 
mara projected  savings  to  the  taxpayers  of 
SI  billion.  Instead,  both  the  Navy's  carrier- 
based  F-lUB  and  the  Air  Force's  F-lUA 
have  fallen  far  short  of  what  either  service 
wants  and  needs.  Costwlse.  commonality 
never  had  a  chance.  Thus,  compared  to  Gen- 
eral Dynamics'  bid  of  $2.9  million  apiece,  the 


larger  volume  F-lllA  now  Is  running  around 
$6  million,  while  the  Navy's  version  sports  a 
provisional  "flyway"  price  tag  of  $8  million. 
Against  an  originally  programmed  cost  of 
$5.8  billion  to  design,  develop,  test  and  pro- 
duce 1,700  Tnc  planes  in  ail,  the  price  for 
some  1.300  planes  now  proposed  h.is  sky- 
rocketed to  S12.4  billion.  The  fictitious  bil- 
lion-dollar saving,  flatly  asserts  the  redoubt- 
able Sen.  John  L.  McClellan  (D..  Ark.),  has 
turned  Into  a  multi-blUion-doUar  blunder. 
Technical  flaws  also  abound.  "There  are 
some  things  that  the  F-111  can  do,"  plain- 
tively testified  Vice  Admiral  T.  F.  Connolly, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Navdl  Operations  for  Air. 
"It  can  fly.  Even  though  the  speed  brake  la 
not  wliat  it  ought  to  be,  we  can  fly  without 
it.  It  has  gone  (deleted)  on  the  deck  with  the 
same  bum  speed  brake.  It  won't  serve  the 
pilots'  needs  like  it  should,  and  it  ought  to 
be  fixed  and  flxed  properly,  but  it  still  can 
fly  (deleted)."  Otherwise,  it  has  its  faults. 
For  example,  the  Navy's  version  of  the  plane 
has  been  critically  overweight  from  the  first, 
although  officials  used  to  deny  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem.  To  the  Senators  Ad- 
miral Sweeney  confessed  that  "at  the  time 
of  fleet  introduction"  of  the  F-lllB,  or  after 
the  full  effect  of  two  crash  programs  aimed 
literally  at  scraping  off  every  extra  ounce, 
the  plane  will  weigh  in  at  "more  than  16.000 
pounds"  heavier  than  the  maximum  set  by 
the  contract. 

"The  takeoff  weight  is  what  you  fight 
with."  Sen.  McClellan  explained  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  after  the  hearinps.  in  an  effort  to 
clarify  (and  partly  declassify)  the  testi- 
mony. It  is  "estimated  by  the  Navy"  at  "more 
than  eight  tons  over  the  take-off  weight 
specified  in  the  General  Dynamics  contract. 
It  is  more  than  15  tons  "heavier  than  the 
Navy  originally  wanted  back  in  19C2."  (In 
trade-offs  with  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy  was 
forced  to  settle  for  a  contract  specifying 
63.500,  instead  of  50,000  pound.s;  hence,  the 
plane  now  will  weigh  some  80.000  pounds.) 
"Its  enormous  weight  growth,"  Sen.  McClel- 
lan sa.d.  "is  one  of  the  factors  primarily 
responsible  for  its  present  unsultabllity  for 
service  use." 

The  plane's  heft  has  led  to  shortfalls  In 
other  strategic  realms  of  performance. 
Equipped  with  the  air-to-air  Phoenix  mis- 
sile, the  F-lllB  Is  what  Pentagon  pundits 
had  been  calling  an  "air-superiority  fighter," 
which  would  loiter  far  away  from  its  task 
force,  detecting  and  Intercepting  enemy  at- 
tackers. But — and  this  Is  the  most  hopeful 
estimate  for  future  F-lllBs— the  plane  will 
fall  short  of  speclflcatlons  by  over  half  an 
hour  In  lolter-tlme  capability,  by  a  mile  In 
loitering  altitude,  by  two  miles  In  the  com- 
bat ceiling,  as  well  as  in  acceler.^tlon  to  com- 
bat speed,  single-engine  rate  of  climb  and 
maneuverability.  Those  estimates  are  com- 
puter calculations  of  the  results  cf  forth- 
coming design  changes. 

The  results  In  actual  flight  tests  are  worse. 
According  to  test  pilots  who  have  been  up 
In  the  TFX  (the  program  has  suffered  two 
crashes  to  date),  it  is  "unsuitable  for  serv- 
ice." A  report  by  Navy  fliers  last  June  pin- 
pointed 253  deficiencies,  of  which  100  were 
described  as  "mandatory  for  correction":  23 
are  "items  required  in  the  production  of 
aircraft  for  which  a  fix  is  difficult  or  ade- 
quacy of  proposed  fix  is  questionable."  while 
another  nine  are  production  aircraft  Items 
"for  which  no  fix  Is  In  progress  and  diffi- 
culty of  achieving  an  acceptable  fix  is  un- 
certain." When  the  Pentagon  claimed  that 
these  were  minor  defects.  Sen.  McClellan. 
who  saw  the  report,  replied:  "These  ...  are 
in  the  basic  design  of  the  aircraft.  In  the 
air  inlet,  speed  brake,  control  system  and  ar- 
tificial stability  system." 

Indeed,  the  Tactical  Fighter.  Experimen- 
tal no  longer  is  viewed  by  the  Navy  as  a 
fighter:  its  now  a  long-range  missile- 
launcher,  which  must  be  escorted  by  fight- 
ers  to   defend   both    the   carrier   and   Itself. 
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"We  did  oome  to  the  conclusion."  Admiral 
McDonald  testified,  "that  the  F-lllB  also 
would  have  to  have  another  fighter  plane 
aboard  the  carrier  .  .  .  When  we  came  to  that 
conclusion.  It  eased  the  minds  of  a  lot  of 
people." 

Nor  Is  the  Air  Force  "fighter-bomber 
version,  the  P-lllA.  proving  much  better— 
although,  in  contrast  to  the  Navy  plane,  this 
one  is  in  full  production  and  scheduled  for 
deolovment  to  Vietnam  next  year.  "What- 
ever is  done  for  us,  '  Admiral  Connally 
stated,  "is  done  for  the  Air  Force.  There  Is 
no  difference.  The  problems  we  are  discuss- 
ing are  the  same  for  the  Air  Force."  Sen. 
McClellan  asked:  "So  far  as  stalls  are  con- 
cerned?" The  Admiral  replied:  "Perform- 
ance thrust,  climb,  everything  connected 
with'  the  airplane  is  the  same."  Heavily  de- 
leted testimony  indicated  that  the  F-lllA 
is  some  200  miles  per  hour  short  of  the  spec- 
ified top  speed  of  Mach  2.5.  and  boasts  less 
than  one-third  the  specified  range  for  its 
primary  mission  of  low-level  appraach 
bombing. 

Most  damning   of  last  week's  disclosures 
was  the  admission  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  moved  to  penalize  the  prime  con- 
tractor. There  Is.  as  Admiral  Sweeney  said, 
"a  long  list"  of  financial  penalties  "for  not 
meeting    certain   specifications."    When    the 
first  production  contract  for  493  F-llls  was 
signed   earlier    this   year,    according   to   Mr. 
Nltze.  "a  reduction  of  1.2  percentage  points 
In  the   profit   ratio"   was   exacted,   lowering 
General  Dynamics'  "target  profit"  by  slightly 
over  $20  million,  or  "more  than  lOTc"  from 
the  anproximately  $170  million  the  company 
apparently  stood  to  earn  en  its  $182  billion 
order.  In  addition,  each  shortfall  In  the  still 
far-from-completed  RDT<^-E    (Research,  De- 
velopment, Test  &  Evaluation)    contract  is 
subject  to  penalty.  Thus,  a  penalty  of  $1.- 
750  000   charged    for   the  overweight  of  the 
first  five  F-lllB  R&D  models  Is.  according  to 
Admiral  Sweenev.  "under  negotiation  right 
now."  If  overweight  persists,  "there  could  be 
another  penalty  exacted."  Conceivably  on  the 
RDT&E  contract.  General  Dynamics'  maxi- 
mum potential   profit   (Including  all  Incen- 
tives) of  around  $65  million  could  be  cut  to 
as  low  as  $17.5  million.  On  the  production 
contract,    Mr.   Nltze    now    reports    that   the 
prime  contractor  could  be  penalized   by  as 
much  as  "41^0  of  the  potential  profit." 

So  much  for  the  technical  defects  of  the 
program.  What  should  concern  the  U.S.  at 
least  as  much  are  the  moral  lapses  which 
have  plagued  it  from  the  outset.  Thus,  un- 
der the  relentless  probing  of  Sen.  McClellan. 
the    highly-touted    cost    accounting    proce- 
dures   bv  'means    of    which    Secretary    Mc- 
Namara presumably  overrode  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (who 
favored  a  competitive  design)  turned  out  to 
be  merely   the   official's   "rough   Judgment." 
In  the  Spring  of  1965.  with  some  fanfare. 
General   Dynamics   fulfilled   Ms  contractual 
obligations' by  delivering  the  first  Navy  plane 
on   schedule."  However,    with   Pentagon    ap- 
proval, the  company  made  a   few  strategic 
substitutions,    notably    Air    Force    landing 
gear  and  various  fuselage  components.  What 
finally    got   off    the    ground— "to    meet    the 
delivery  date."  according  to  Sen.  McClellan 
and  thereby  to  rvold  any  penalty— was  "a 
wired-up  thing  for  demonstration."  In  the 
Interests  of  a  spurious  "commonality."  which 
Mr.  McNamara  has  never  publicly  disavowed. 
General  Dynamics  for  two  years  resisted  the 
urging  of  'orumman.  chief  subcontractor  on 
the  Navy  version,  for  a  new  and  more  power- 
ful engine.  Only  when  experience  made  the 
switch  imperative  did  it  finally  yield. 

The  propaganda  smoke-screen  and  lack  of 
candor  persist.  Thus,  in  his  July  testimony. 
Deputy  Secretary  N'.tze  sought  to  minimize 
the  trouble  the  program  is  in.  "Mr.  Chair- 
man," he  stated,  "I  am  Just  informed  there 
were  127  mandatory  deficiencies  in  the  A-7 
.  .  .  This  plane  we  are  right  now  deploying. 


This  confirms  that  this  is  usual."  However, 
in  a  correction  of  the  record,  Mr.  Nltze  re- 
duced the  A-7's  deficiencies  to  102.  At  the 
request  of  the  ever-alert  Sen.  McClellan,  the 
record  was  further  revised  to  show  that  at  a 
comparable  stage  in  the  evaluation  process, 
the  A-7  had  racked  up  only  18  "mandatory 
for  correction"  defects,  compared  with  100 
fortheF-UlB. 

In  an  even  more  brazen  attempt  at  dis- 
tortion, Robert  A.  Frosch.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Research  and  Develop- 
ment), last  week  publicly  asserted  that  car- 
rier tests  of  the  F-lllB  "are  planned  to  begin 
within  the  current  fiscal  year,  not  two  years 
from  now."  Here  is  the  pertinent  testimony 
to  the  contrary: 

"Sen.  McClellan.  When  wUl  any  version  of 
the  F-lllB  first  land  and  take  off  from  a 
carrier  with  the  P-12  engine  in  It? 

"Admiral  Sweeney.  We  said  the  tests  would 
begin  in  August  1969. 

"Admiral  Connolly.  August  1969  Is  what  we 

said." 

The  time  has  come  for  the  nation  to  cut 
Its  losses.  The  TFX  should  be  phased  out  as 
fast  as  the  national  security  permits.  Con- 
gress should  launch  a  fresh  investigation  of 
the  program  that  has  gone  from  scandal  to 
disaster,  to  fix  the  blame  and  to  prevent  a 
recurrence.  Above  all.  through  the  power  of 
the  purse  it  should  force  a  complete  retreat 
of  the  Defense  Department  Whiz-Kids.  In 
his  farewell  address,  President  Eisenhower 
warned  against  the  so-called  industrial- 
military  complex.  He  should  have  aimed  his 
fire  at  civilians  who  insist  on  playing  soldier. 
Accountants  and  efficiency  experts  should 
take,  not  give,  the  orders. 


THE  ANTIBALLISTIC  MISSILE 
PROPOSAL 


Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  most  important  speech  which  was 
made  yesterday  by  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  before  United 
Press  International  editors  and  publish- 
ers in  San  Francisco. 

First.  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  a  bit 
unusual  for  any  Member  to  take  the  well 
of  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mending our  Secretar>-  of  Defense  for 
anything  which  he  does.  It  is  far  more 
popular  to  add  another  lash  on  the  back 
of  the  most  popular  whipping  boy  in  the 
administration. 

I  do  rise  today,  however,  to  commend 
Secretary  McNamara  for  a  most  compre- 
hensive and  judicious  exposition  of  the 
psvchology  and  particularly  of  the  prob- 
lems of  technology  involved  in  adopting 
a  policv  of  antiballistic  missile  defense 
of  critical  establishments  in  the  United 
States.  In  my  opinion  the  approach 
which  has  been  decided  upon  is  a  reason- 
able approach,  when  related  to  the  de- 
gree of  technology  of  our  country  and  the 
technology  of  possible  enemies. 

It  is  a  program  commonly  called  the 
"thin"  hne  of  defense,  rather  than  the 
"massive"  line  of  defense.  For  those  crit- 
ics who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  any 
act  of  Mr.  McNamara's.  I  am  sure  the 
thin  line  will  not  be  considered  adequate. 
However,  let  me  point  out  that  a  step-by- 


step  advance  toward  a  massive  defense 
system  is  not  incompatible  or  unreason- 
able when  we  consider  that  the  "thin" 
line  can  be  the  first  step  if  other  steps 
become  necessary,  and  when  we  consider 
that  a  massive  defense  system  installed 
over  a  period  of  the  next  5  to  10  years    ^ 
can  be  accommodated  to  our  budget,  and 
also   more  important  to  improvements 
in  technology.  In  other  words,  each  tar- 
get defense  installation  can  be  installed 
independent  of  those  in  other  geographi- 
cal locations.  Each  successive  target  de- 
fense system  can  be  improved  with  new 
discoveries  and  advances  in  technology. 
In  closing  let  me  say  that  any  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defense,  whether  it  be 
"thin"  or  "massive"  will  not  guarantee 
the  United  States  that  every  enemy  mis- 
sile will  be  mtercepted.  Our  present  in- 
terception technology  is  far  from  being 
perfect.  There   are  serious  deficiencies 
in  any  defensive  system  which  we  can 
deploy.  We  must,  therefore,  maintain  in 
the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past,  oui' 
massive  ix)wer  of  offense. 

To  those  who  will  immediately  seize 
the  opportimity  to  criticize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  as  haviiig  moved  too  lit- 
tle, too  late— let  me  state  emphatically 
that  should  the  actions  of  the  Red  Chi- 
nese and  Soviets  force  us  to  expand  this 
svstem.  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  ex- 
panded quickly.  Their  hostile  actions 
should  alone  be  the  criterion  for  our  fur- 
ther investment  in  this  system. 

To  those  who  will  now  clamor  for  the 
"massive"  defense,  I  would  counsel  "Let 
us  meet  the  need  as  it  becomes  clear. 
rather  than  forcing  our  foes  to  even 
greater  escalation."  It  is  their  choice.  We 
have  the  capacity  to  respond  quickly 
when  response  is  necessary. 

We  must  sooner  or  later  realize  that 
building  bigger  weapons  systems  just  to 
be  building  them  has  in  itself  an  effect 
on  the  course  and  direction  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Our  options  are  limited— not  ex- 
panded—by allowing  these  weapons  to 
assume  an  unstoppable  momentum. 

The  antiballistic-missile  system  will 
do  little  in  and  of  itself  to  save  millions 
of  lives  in  this  counti-y  should  nuclear 
war  occur.  We  must  not  be  forced  to  rely 
on  terminal  solutions.  Our  deterrent 
capabilitv  must  be  flexible— a  mix  of 
strong  offensive  strength  and  protection 
at  home  of  vital  centers.  I  have  long  be- 
lived  that  "a  good  offense  is  the  best  de- 
fense"—that  this  is  the  most  effective  de- 
terrent if  its  potential  is  fully  understood 
by  the  Chinese  and  Soviets. 

To  those  who  guide  the  destinies  of 
China  and  Russia  I  would  counsel  a  close 
attention  to  the  willingness  of  America 
to  invest  whatever  is  required  to  main- 
tain our  strength.  It  must  be  clear  to  our 
adversaries  that  we  can  pay  any  price, 
and  that  we  will  pay  any  price  to  protect 
the  safety  and  security  of  our  people. 
Perhaps  that  determination  will  con- 
vince the  Soviets  and  Chinese  that  the 
arms  race  is  folly— and  that  the  con- 
tinued building  of  these  massive  ma- 
chines of  war  place  further  financial 
burdens  on  the  people  of  their  nation 
and  ours.  That  building  of  greater  and 
greater  machines  of  war  carries  not  only 
our  hopes  for  dcterrance  of  war.  but  the 
danger  of  destruction  of  civilization  if 
deterrence  fails. 
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We  must  not  only  consider  offensive 
and  defensive  military  methods,  we  must 
make  every  attempt  possible  through 
diplomatic  channels  to  establish  a  peace- 
ful world  v/hich  will  make  it  unneces- 
sai-y  for  mankind  to  indulge  in  the  mad- 
ness of  a  nuclear  missile  interchange. 

They  must  believe  us  when  we  say 
that  we  have  met  the  test  before.  We 
can  do  so  again.  Tlie  next  move  is  up  to 
them. 


McNAMARA'S  SAN  FRANCISCO 
SPEECPI 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remark.s. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
approve  of  Secretary  McNamara's  deci- 
sion to  deploy  a  so-called  thin  missile 
defense  system  against  the  Chinese  nu- 
clear threat.  However.  I  am  a  little 
shocked  that  his  speech  went  out  of  the 
way  to  depreciate  the  system  by  stating, 
page  22,  "there  are  marginal  grounds 
for  concluding  that  a  light  deployment 
of  U.S.  ABM's  against  this  possibility  is 
prudent."  Smce  the  thing  is  going  to 
cost  $5  billion  I  would  have  hoped  his 
decision  might  have  been  slightly 
more  enthusiastic  and  based  on  some- 
thing more  than  "marginal  grounds." 
This  is  particularly  true  since  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  at  least  2  years,  have 
unanimously  to  a  man,  recommended 
not  only  a  thin  .system  against  the  Red 
Chinese,  but  a  full  system  capable  of 
blunting  Soviet  attack  as  well.  It  is  also 
true  for  the  reason  that  but  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  put  out  a  report  thoroughly, 
competently,  and  authoritatively  docu- 
menting the  reality  and  imminency  of 
the  China  threat  and  left  no  room  for 
doubt  that  ABM  defense  against  it  not 
only  is  prudent,  but  already  is  a  little 
late  in  getting  started.  It  appears  the 
Secretarj-  has  little  respect  for  the  opin- 
ions of  either  the  Joint  Chiefs  or  the 
Joint  Committee  and  others  who  for 
many  months  have  had  to  take  the  case 
for  deploying  the  system  to  the  public 
and  arouse  public  opinion  to  this  gap  in 
the  arsenal  of  U.S.  national  security.  In 
this  context  one  legitimately  wonders 
just  how  much  of  the  Secretary's  rea- 
soning on  this  issue  was  in  a  military 
context  and  how  much  in  a  political  con- 
text. One  also  legitimately  wonders 
whether  the  decision  was  a  thing  of  his 
own  initiative  or  whether  he  was  in- 
structed to  make  the  decision  by  his  im- 
mediate ."superior. 

I  have  only  just  received  the  complete 
copy  of  the  Secretary's  text  and  had  to 
wade  through  21  pages  of  apologies  to 
the  Kremlin  for  making  this  decision  and 
promises  that  we  would  not  expand  it  to 
before  actually  finding  it  stated  at  the 
top  of  page  22  that  the  thin  system  is  to 
be  started. 

It  was  interesting  reading,  however, 
not  only  for  its  semantic  charisma,  for 
its  exposition  of  the  Cambridge  disarma- 
ment   group's — Bethe,    Wiesner,    York, 


Lapp,  Morgenthau,  and  others — various 
m;nimiun  deterrence — reciprocal  reduc- 
tion themes,  but  also  for  its  sometimes 
subtle  sophisms  and  other  times  plainly 
obvious  gaps  in  logic.  For  instance: 

Secretary  McNamara  thoroughly  chas- 
tises the  measurement  of  relative  nuclear 
capabilities  between  two  countries  by 
counting  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  or 
counting  the  number  of  megatons  of  nu- 
clear explosive  power  a  country  can  de- 
liver— page  7.  Yet  in  another  part  of 
this  speech — page  4 — he  devotes  two  full 
paragraphs  to  playing  the  exact  "num- 
bers game"  he  so  abhors. 

He  states — page  6 — that  "neither  the 
Soviet  Union  nor  the  United  States  can 
attack  the  other  without  being  destroyed 
in  retaliation."  Which  is  just  another 
way  of  saying  that  each  has  the  other 
deterred  from  starting  a  nuclear  war. 
Yet  for  many  long  months  running  into 
years  the  Secretary  has  again  and  again 
reiterated  the  argument  that  we  should 
not  bomb  North  Vietnam  in  a  serious 
way  because  it  wo'uld  bring  the  U.S.S.R. 
into  the  war  and  risk  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
My  eyesight  is  not  notably  good.  Maybe 
that  is  why  I  cannot  see  how  he  can  have 
this  argument  twth  ways. 

Secretary  McNamara  defines  deter- 
rence to  mean  "the  certainty  of  suicide 
to  the  aggressor — not  merely  to  his  mili- 
tary forces,  but  to  his  society  as  a 
whole — page  3."  He  says  this  means,  on 
our  part,  a  capability  to  take  his  first- 
strike  surprise  attack  and  still  be  able 
to  hit  back  with  that  kind  of  destructive 
attack  in  retaliation.  His  thesis  is  that 
the  way  the  U.S.  should  maintain  such 
a  deterrent  capability  is  through  an  "as- 
sured destruction"  capability.  That  is,  to 
forget  about  protecting  our  people  and 
our  armaments  from  the  first  strike  with 
an  ABM  system  and  just  concentrate  on 
having  enough  nuclear  hardware  survive 
to  '•etaliate  with  the  necessary  destruc- 
tion. He  apparently  assumes  Red  Chi- 
nes leaders  are  crazy  enough  to  make  a 
suicidal  first  strike  and  suffer  our  retalia- 
tion. Apparently  this  is  why  he  OK's  a 
thin  ABM  sy.stem  to  reduce  the  damage 
of  such  an  attack.  He  assumes  Soviet 
Communist  leaders  are  not  carzy  enough 
to  make  such  a  first  strike  and  therefore 
no  ABM  defense  against  them  is  re- 
quired. I  as-sume  Secretary  McNamara 
has  competent  psychiatric  reports  on 
whoever  rules  these  two  countries  today, 
but  what  about  the  unknowns  who  may 
in  the  future  succeed  them,  suddenly  or 
otherwise? 

Secretary  McNamara  claims  we  have 
great  nuclear  superiority  over  the 
Soviets — page  8  and  elsewhere.  He  postu- 
lates the  question — page  13: 

How  can  we  be  so  certain  that  the  Soviet 
canr.ot  gradually  outdistance  us^ — either  by 
some  dramatic  technological  break-through, 
or  simply  through  oxir  imporceptlvely  lag- 
ging behind,  for  whatever  reason:  reluctance 
to  spend  the  requisite  funds;  distraction 
with  military  problems  elsewhere;  faulty  in- 
telligence; or  simple  negligence  and  naivete? 

The  Secretary  describes  his  answer  to 
the  one  as  "simple  and  straightforward." 
It  is: 

We  are  not  going  to  permit  fne  Soviets 
to  outdistance  us. 

Just  how  in  the  world  are  we  going  to 
stop    Russian    scientists    from    making 


some  technologicr.l  breakthrough  or, 
recalling  Cuba,  guarantee  r.gain.st  faulty 
intelligence  or,  after  some  of  the  per- 
foiinances  over  the  last  few  years — the 
TFX,  killing  and  then  reviving  ilie  nu- 
clear carrier,  getting  bogged  down  m  a 
land  war  in  Asia  and  so  torth — rule  out 
negligence  and  naivete?  I  doubt  if  the 
Secretary's  an.swer  to  his  self-posed 
question  is  as  simple  and  straightforward 
as  he  has  characterized  it. 

Although  laying  heavy  burden  on  the 
matter  of  deterrence  in  most  of  his 
speech,  Mr.  McNamara  left  everyone 
wondering  whether  there  is  any  validity 
at  all  to  the  theory  of  deterrence  by 
tossing  in  for  little  apparent  reason  this 
statement — page  11: 

Even  with  our  nuclear  monopoly  In  the 
early  postwar  period,  we  were  unable  to 
deter  the  Soviet  pressure  aguins-t  Berlin, 
or  their  support  of  aggression  in  Korea. 

From  this  did  he  mean  to  imply  that 
the  Soviets  either  do  not  believe  the  U.S. 
deterrent  is  credible  or,  if  so,  we  do  not 
impress  them  with  a  determination  to 
use  it,  or  both? 

On  the  space  of  a  single  page  of  his 
speech — page  14 — the  Secretary  really 
asks  us  to  make  a  180-dc=gree  turn  in 
thinking.  At  the  top  of  the  page  he  ar- 
gues that  both  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  have  a  great  deal  larger 
nuclear  arsenal  and  second-strike  capa- 
bility than  either  needs  because  neither 
of  us  knew  the  intentions  of  the  other  and 
therefore  built  to  cope  with  the  "worst 
plausible  ca.se"  as  to  the  other's  buildup. 
In  the  middle  of  the  page  he  argues  that 
we  ought  to  agree  to  scale  back  these 
arsenals.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  he 
argues  "it  would  not  be  sensible  for  either 
side  to  laimch  a  maximum  effort  to 
achieve  a  first-strike  capability"  because 
"the  intelligence-gathering  capabihty  of 
each  side  being  what  it  is.  and  the  reali- 
ties of  leadtime  from  technological 
breakthrough  to  operational  readiness 
being  what  they  are.  neither  of  us  would 
be  able  to  acquire  a  first-strike  capa- 
bility in  secret."  Just  how  it  can  be  that 
intelligence-gathering  capabilities  are 
inadequate  as  to  second-strike  capabili- 
ties but  fully  adequate  as  to  first-strike 
capabilities  is  something  of  a  mystery, 
despite  leadtime  con.^iderations. 

The  McNamara  speech  contains  lots 
of  other  thinss  subject  to  po.^sible  com- 
pliment, comment,  and  criticism,  but  be- 
fore anybody  suggests  starting  to  carve 
all  its  25  pages  in  stone  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain  I  thought  it  worthwhile  to 
point  out  at  least  a  few  passages  which 
might  fail  to  justify  such  a  lasting 
recordation. 


RICHARD    M.    NIXON'S    ARTICLE    IN 
FOREIGN    AFFAIRS   MAGAZINE 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlem.an  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  consider- 
able interest  in  the  press  has  been  evi- 
denced concerning   foimer  Vice  Presi- 
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dent  Richard  M.  Isixon's  article  in  the 
just-released  issues  of  Foreign  Affairs  for 
October.  Since  copies  of  the  pubUcation 
are  hard  to  come  by  and  there  is  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  article,  entitled 
^Asia  After  Vietnam,"  I  have  obtaiiied 
unanimous  consent  for  its  reproduction 

belo'v: 

Asia   After   Vittnam 

(By  Hlchard  M.  Nixon) 

The  war  in  Viet  Nam  has  for  so  long  domi- 
nated our  field  of  vision  that  It  has  distorted 
our  picture  of  Asia.  A  smnll  country  on  the 
rim  of  the  continent  has  filled  the  screen  of 
oiu-  mind's;  but  it  does  not  flU  the  map. 
Sometimes  dram.tically,  but  more  often 
quietiv,  the  rtst  of  Asia  has  been  undergoing 
a  pro:cund.  an  exciting  and  on  balance  an 
extr.".orclinarily  promi.slng  transformation. 
One  Key  to  this  transformation  Is  the  emer- 
gence of  Asian  regionalism;  another  is  the 
deveiopment  of  a  number  of  the  Asian 
economies:  another  Is  gathering  disaffection 
with  all  the  old  Isms  that  have  so  long  im- 
prisoned so  many  minds  and  so  many  gov- 
ernments. By  and  large  the  uon-communist 
Asian  Governments  are  looking  for  solutions 
that  work,  rather  than  solutions  that  flt  a 
preconceived  set  of  doctrines  and  dogmas. 

Most  of  them  also  recognize  .1  common 
danger,  and  see  its  source  as  Peking.  Taken 
together,  t'nese  developments  present  an  ex- 
traordinary set  of  opportunities  for  a  U.S. 
poUcv  which  must  begin  to  look  beyond  Viet 
Nam.  In  looking  toward  the  future,  however, 
we  should  not  Ignore  the  vital  role  Viet  Nam 
has  played  in  making  these  developments 
possible.  Whatever  one  may  think  of  the 
•■domino"  theory,  it  Is  beyond  question  that 
without  the  American  commitment  In  Viet 
Nam,  Asia  would  be  a  far  different  place 
today. 

The  V.S.  preseiice  has  provided  tangible 
and  highly  visible  proof  that  communism 
is  not  necessarily  the  wave  of  Asia's  future. 
This  was  a  vital  factor  in  the  turnaround  in 
Indonesia,  where  a  tendency  toward  fatalism 
Is  a  national  characteristic.  It  provided  a 
shield  behind  which  the  anti-communist 
forces  found  the  courage  and  the  capacity 
to  stage  their  counter-coup  and,  at  the  final 
moment,  to  rescue  their  country  from  the 
Chinese  orbit.  And,  with  its  100  million  peo- 
ple, and  its  3.000-mlle  arc  of  Islands  con- 
taining the  region's  richest  hoard  of  na- 
tural resources,  Indonesia  constitutes  by  far 
the  greatest  prize  in  the  Southeast  Asian 
area. 

Beyond  this,  Viet  Nam  has  diverted  Peking 
from'  such  other  potential  targets  as  India, 
Thailand  and  Malaysia.  It  h.is  bought  vitally 
needed  time  for  governments  that  were  weak 
or  unstable  or  leaning  toward  Peking  as  a 
hedge  against  the  future — time  which  has 
allowed  them  to  attempt  to  cope  with  their 
own  Insurrections  while  pressing  ahead  with 
their  political,  economic  and  military  de- 
velopment. From  Japan  to  India.  Asian  lead- 
ers know  whv  we  are  in  Viet  Nam  and. 
privately  if  not  publicly,  they  urge  us  to  see 
It  through  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

n 

Manv  argue  that  an  Atlantic  axis  Is  nat- 
\u-al  and  necessary,  but  maintain,  in  effect, 
that  Kipling  was  right,  and  that  the  Asian 
peoples  are  so  "different"  that  Asia  Itself  is 
only  peripherally  an  American  concern.  This 
represents  a  racial  and  cultural  chauvini.sm 
that  does  little  credit  to  American  Ideals,  and 
it  shows  little  appreciation  either  of  the  west- 
ward thrust  of  American  Interests  or  of  the 
dynamics  of  world  development. 

During  the  final  third  of  the  twentieth 
century,  Asia,  not  Europe  or  Latin  .America. 
will  pose  the  greatest  danger  of  a  confronta- 
tion which  could  escalate  Into  World  War 
in.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  now  fought  three  Asian 
wars  in  the  space  of  a  generation  Is  grimly 


but  truly  symbolic  of  the  deepening  Involve- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  what  happens 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific — which 
modern  transportation  and  communications 
have  brought  closer  to  us  totiay  than  Europe 
was  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
World  War  II. 

The  United  States  is  a  Pacific  power.  Eu- 
rope has  been  withdrawing  the  remnants  of 
empire,  but  the  United  States,  with  Its  coast 
reaching  in  an  arc  from  Mexico  to  the  Bering 
Straits,  is  one  anchor  of  a  vast  Pacific  com- 
munity. Both  our  Interests  and  our  Ideals 
propel  us  westward  across  the  Pacific,  not  as 
conquerors  but  as  partners,  linked  by  the 
sea  not  only  with  those  oriental  nation  on 
Asia's  Pacific  littoral  but  at  the  same  time 
with  occidental  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  with  the  Island  nations  between. 

Since  World  War  II.  a  new  Asia  has  been 
emerging  with  startling  rapidity:  Indeed, 
Asia  is  changing  more  swiftly  than  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  All  around  the  rim  of 
China  nations  are  beconUng  Western  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  Asian. 

The  dominant  development  in  Asia  im- 
mediately after  World  War  II  was  decoloniza- 
tion, with  its  admixture  of  intense  nation- 
alism. But  the  old  nationalist  slogans  have 
less  meaning  for  today's  young  than  they  had 
for  their  fathers.  Having  never  known  a  "co- 
lonialist," they  find  colonialists  unconvinc- 
ing as  scapegoats  for  the  present  Ills  of  their 
societies.  If  dissatisfied  with  conditions  as 
they  see  them,  the  young  tend  to  blame  those 
now  in  pKJwer. 

As  the  sharp  anticolonial  focus  blurs,  the 
old  nationalism  is  evolving  Into  a  more  com- 
plex, multi-layered  set  of  concepts  and  atti- 
tudes. On  the  one  hand  are  a  multitude  of 
local  and  tribal  identifications — the  Montag- 
nards  in  Viet  Nam,  the  Han  tribes  in  Burma, 
the  provintrial  and  linguistic  separatisms 
that  constantly  claw  at  the  fabric  of  Indian 
unity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  reachlng- 
out  by  the  governing  Elites,  and  particularly 
the  young,  for  something  larger,  more  like 
an  Asian  regionalism. 

The  developing  coherence  of  Asian  regional 
thinking  is  reflected  in  a  disposition  to  con- 
sider problems  and  loyalties  In  regional 
terms,  and  to  evolve  regional  approaches  to 
development  needs  and  to  the  evolution  of 
a  new  world  order.  This  Is  not  excessively 
chauvinistic,  but  rather  In  the  nature  of  a 
coalescing  confidence,  a  recognition  that  Asia 
can  become  a  counterbalance  to  the  West, 
and  an  Increasing  disposition  to  seek  Asian 
solutions  to  Asian  problems  through  coop- 
erative action. 

Along  with  the  rising  complex  of  national, 
subregional  and  regional  identification  and 
pride,  there  Is  also  an  acute  sense  of  com- 
mon danger — a  factor  which  serves  as  cata- 
lyst to  the  others.  The  common  danger  from 
Communist  China  Is  now  in  the  process  of 
shifting  the  Asian  governments'  center  of 
concern.  During  the  colonial  and  Immedi- 
ately post-colonial  eras,  Asians  stood  opposed 
primarily  to  the  West,  which  represented  the 
Intruding  alien  power.  But  now  the  West  has 
abandoned  Its  colonial  role,  and  It  no  longer 
threatens  the  Independence  of  the  Asian  na- 
tions. Red  China,  however,  does,  and  its 
threat  is  clear,  present  and  repeatedly  and 
Insistently  expressed.  Tlie  message  has  not 
been  lost"  on  Asia's  leaders.  They  recognize 
that  the  West,  and  particularly  the  United 
States,  now  represents  not  an  oppressor  but 
a  protector.  And  they  recognize  their  need 
for  protection. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  old  resent- 
ments and  distrusts  have  vanished,  or  that 
new  ones  will  not  arise.  It  does,  however, 
mean  that  there  has  been  an  Important  shift 
In  the  balance  of  their  perceptions  about  the 
balance  of  danger,  and  this  shift  has  impor- 
tant Implications  for  the  future. 

One  of  the  legacies  of  Viet  Nam  almost  cer- 
tainly will  be  a  deep  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  become  Involved  once 
again  In  a  similar  Intervention  on  a  similar 


basis.  The  war  has  Imposed  severe  strains  on 
the  United  States,  not  only  milltirlly  and 
econonilcaily  but  socially  and  politically  as 
well.  Bitter  dissension  has  torn  the  fabric 
of  Anierlcan  intellectual  life,  and  whatever 
the  outcome  of  the  war  the  tear  may  be  a 
long  time  mending.  If  another  friendly  coun- 
try should  be  faced  with  an  externally  sup- 
ported communist  Insurrection — whether  in 
Asia,  or  In  Africa  or  even  Latin  America — 
there  Is  serious  question  whether  the  Amer- 
ican public  or  the  American  Congress  would 
now  support  a  unilateral  American  Inter- 
vention, even  at  the  request  of  the  host  gov- 
ernment. This  makes  It  vitally  in  their  own 
interest  that  the  nations  In  the  path  of 
China's  ambitions  move  cuickly  to  establish 
an  indigenous  Asian  framework  for  their  own 
future  security. 

In  doing  so,  they  need  to  fashion  arrange- 
ments able  to  deal  both  with  old-style  wars 
and  with  new — with  traditional  wars,  In 
whicli  armies  cross  over  national  boundaries, 
and  with  the  so-called  "wars  of  national  lib- 
eration," in  which  they  burrow  imder  na- 
tional boundaries. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  the  day  Is  past 
when  the  United  States  would  respond  mili- 
tarily to  communist  threats  in  the  less  sta- 
ble parts  of  the  world,  or  that  a  unilateral 
response  to  a  unilateral  request  for  help 
is  out  of  the  question.  But  other  nations 
must  recognize  tJiat  the  role  of  the  United 
States  as  world  policeman  Is  likely  to  be 
limited  In  the  future.  To  ensure  that  a 
US.  response  will  be  forthcoming  if  needed, 
machinery  must  be  created  that  Is  capable 
of  meeting  two  conditions:  (a)  a  collective 
effort  by  the  nations  of  the  region  to  con. 
tain  the  threat  by  themselves:  and,  If  that 
effort  fails,  (b)  a  collective  request  to  the 
United  States  for  assistance.  This  Is  Im- 
portant not  only  from  the  respective  na- 
tional standpoints,  but  also  from  the  stand- 
point  of  avoiding  nuclear  collision. 

Nations  not  possessing  great  power  can 
indulge  In  the  luxury  of  criticism  of  others: 
those  possessing  It  have  the  responsibility  of 
decision.  Faced  with  a  clear  challenge,  the 
decision  not  to  use  one's  power  must  be  as 
deliberate  as  the  decision  to  use  it.  The  con- 
sequences can  be  fuUy  as  far-reaching  and 
fully  as  irrevocable. 

If  another  world  war  is  to  be  prevented, 
every  step  possible  must  be  taken  to  avert 
direct  confronutions  between  the  nuclear 
powers.  To  achieve  this.  It  Is  essential  to 
minimize  the  niunber  of  occasions  on  which 
the  great  powers  have  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  commit  their  forces.  These  choices 
cannot  be  eliminated,  but  they  can  be  re- 
duced by  the  development  of  regional  de- 
fense pacts,  in  which  nations  undertake, 
among  themselves,  to  attempt  to  contain  ag- 
gression m  their  ov/n  areas. 

If  the  initial  response  to  a  threatened  ag- 
gression, of  whichever  type — whether  across 
the  border  or  under  it — c^n  be  m.ade  by  lesser 
powers  in  the  Immediate  area  and  thtis 
within  the  path  of  aggression,  one  of  two 
things  can  be  achieved:  either  they  can  In 
fact  contain  it  by  themselves.  In  which  case 
the  United  States  is  spared  Involvement  and 
thus  the  world  Is  spared  the  consequences  of 
great-power  action:  or.  If  they  cannot,  the 
ultimate  choice  can  be  presented  to  the 
United  SUtes  In  cleaj-cut  terms,  by  nations 
which  would  automatically  become  allies  In 
whatever  response  might  prove  necessary. 
To  put  It  another  way.  the  regional  pact 
becomes  a  buffer  separating  the  distant  great 
power  from  the  Immediate  threat.  Only  If 
the  buffer  proves  Insufficient  does  the  great 
power  become  Involved,  and  then  in  terms 
that  make  victory  more  attainable  and  the 
enterprise  more  palatable. 

This  Is  particularly  Important  when  the 
threat  takes  the  form  of  an  externally  sup- 
ported guerrilla  action,  as  we  have  faced  In 
Viet  Nam,  as  Is  even  now  being  mounted  In 
Thailand,  and  as  could  be  launched  In  any 
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of  a  half-dozen  other  spots  In  the  Chinese 
shadow.  Viet  Nam  has  shown  how  difficult 
It  U  to  make  clear  the  distinction  between 
this  and  an  ordinary  factional  clvU  war.  and 
how  subject  the  assisting  power  Is  to  charges 
of  having  intervened  In  an  internal  matter. 
Viet  Nam's  neighbors  know  that  the  war 
there  Is  not  internal,  but  our  own  allies  In 
Kurope  have  difficulty  grasping   the   fact. 

The  fragmenting  of  the  communist  world 
has  lent  credence  to  the  frequently  heard 
argument  that  a  communist  advance  by 
proxy,  as  we  have  seen  attempted  in  Vlet- 
Nam.  is  of  only  peripheral  Importance;  that 
with  the  weakening  of  rigid  central  con- 
trol of  the  communist  world,  local  fights  be- 
tween communist  and  non-communist  fac- 
tions are  a  local  matter.  This  ignores,  how- 
ever, the  fact  that  with  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  communist  control  has  come  an  ap- 
propriately tailored  shift  in  communist  tac- 
tics. National  communism  poses  a  different 
kind  of  threat  than  did  the  old-style  Inter- 
national communism,  but  by  being  subtler 
It  Is  in  some  ways  more  dangerou.'. 

SEATO  was  useful  and  appropriate  to  its 
time,  but  it  was  Western  In  origin  and  drew 
its  strength  from  the  United  States  and 
Europ)e.  It  has  weakened  to  the  point  at 
which  it  is  little  more  than  an  institutional 
embodiment  of  an  American  commitment, 
and  a  somewhat  anachronistic  relic  of  the 
days  when  Prance  and  Britain  were  active 
members.  Asia  today  needs  its  o^-n  security 
undertakings,  reflecting  the  new  realities  of 
Asian  independence  and  Asia  needs. 

Thus  far,  despite  a  pattern  of  rapidly  in- 
creasing cobperation  In  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic affairs,  the  Asian  nations  have  been 
unwilling  to  form  a  military  grouping  de- 
signed to  forestall  the  Chinese  threat,  even 
though  several  have  bilateral  arrangements 
with  the  United  States.  But  an  appropriate 
foundation-stone  exists  on  which  to  build: 
the  A.sian  and  Pacific  Council.  ASPAC  held 
Its  first  ministerial-level  meeting  in  Seoul 
In  June  1966,  and  its  second  in  Bangkok  In 
July  1967.  It  has  carefully  limited  Itself  to 
strengthening  regional  cooperation  in  eco- 
nomic, cultural  and  social  nuitters,  and  its 
members  have  voiced  strong  feelings  that,  as 
Japan's  Foreign  Minister  Takeo  Mlkl  put  It 
at  the  Bangkok  meeting.  It  should  not  be 
made  "a  body  to  promote  antlcommunlst 
campaigns." 

Despite  ASPAC's  present  cultviral  and  eco- 
nomic orientation,  however,  the  solidifying 
awareness  of  China's  threat  should  make  It 
possible — if  the  need  for  a  regional  alliance 
Is  put  In  sufTlclently  compelling  terms — to 
develop  it  Into  an  alliance  actively  dedicated 
to  concerting  whatever  efforts  might  be  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  security  of  the  region. 
And  ASPAC  is  peculiarly  well  situated  to  play 
such  a  role.  Its  members  (South  Korea. 
Japan.  Taiwan.  Thailand,  Malaysia,  South 
Viet  Nam.  the  Philippines,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  with  Laos  as  an  observer)  all  are 
acutely  conscious  of  the  Chinese  threat.  AH 
except  Malaysia  have  military  ties  with  the 
United  States.  It  h.xs  the  distinct  advantage 
of  including  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
which  share  the  danger  and  would  be  able 
to  contribute  substantially  to  its  strength, 
without  an  unbalancing  great-pxiwer 
presence. 

I  do  not  mean  to  minimize  the  difficulties 
of  wlnnlne  acceptance  of  such  a  concept.  In 
Japan,  public  opinion  stUl  lags  behind  of- 
ficial awareness  of  military  needs.  The  avow- 
edly neutralist  nations  under  China's  cloud 
would  be  reluctant,  at  present,  to  Join  any 
such  grouping.  But  looking  further  down 
the  road  we  can  project  either  an  erosion 
of  their  neutralism  or  the  formation  of  their 
own  loose  association  or  associations,  which 
might  be  tied  into  a  militarily  oriented 
ASPAC  on  an  Interlocking  or  cooperative 
basis.  One  can  hope  that  even  India  might 
finally  be  persuaded  to  give  Its  support,  hav- 
ing Itself  been  the  target  of  overt  Chinese 


aggression,  and  still  cherishing  as  It  does  a 
desire  to  play  a  substantial  role  beyond  Its 
own  borders. 

m 

Military  security  has  to  rest,  ultimately, 
on  economic  and  political  stability.  One  of 
the  effects  of  the  rapidity  of  change  in  the 
world  today  Is  that  there  can  no  longer  be 
static  stability;  there  can  only  be  dynamic 
stability.  A  nation  or  society  that  fall  to 
keep  pace  with  change  Is  In  danger  of  flying 
apart.  It  Is  important  that  we  recognize 
this,  but  equally  Important  that  In  trying  to 
maintain  a  dynamic  stability  we  remember 
that  the  stability  Is  as  Important  as  the 
dynamism. 

If  a  given  set  of  ends  Is  deemed  desirable, 
then  from  the  standpoint  of  those  dedicated 
to  peace  and  an  essential  stability  in  world 
order  the  desideratum  Is  to  reach  those  ends 
by  evolutionary  rather  than  revolutionary 
means.  Looking  at  the  pattern  of  change  In 
non-communist  Asia,  we  find  that  the  pro- 
fessed alms  of  the  revolutionaries  are  In  fact 
being  achieved  by  an  evolutionary  process. 
This  offers  a  dramatic  opportunity  to  draw 
the  distinction  between  the  fact  of  a  revolu- 
tionary result  and  the  process  of  revolution- 
ary change.  The  Asian  nations  are  showing 
that  evolutionary  change  can  be  as  exciting 
as  revolutionary  change.  Having  revolution- 
ized the  alms  of  their  societies,  they  are 
showing  what  can  be  achieved  within  a 
framework  of  dynamic  stability. 

The  "people,"  in  the  broadest  sense,  have 
become  an  entity  to  be  served  rather  than 
used.  In  much  of  Asia,  thl.'3  change  represents 
a  revolution  of  no  less  magnitude  than  the 
revolution  that  created  the  indu.strlal  West, 
or  that  In  the  years  following  World  War  II 
transformed  empires  into  new  and  struggling 
nations.  It  is  precisely  the  promise  of  this 
reversal  that  has  been  at  the  heart  of  com- 
munist rhetoric,  and  at  the  heart  of  the 
popular  and  Intellectual  appeal  which  that 
rhetoric  achieved. 

Not  ai:  the  governments  of  non-communist 
Asia  fit  the  Western  ideal  of  parliamentary 
democracy — far  from  it.  But  Americans  must 
recognize  that  a  highly  sophisticated,  highly 
advanced  political  system,  which  required 
many  centuries  to  develop  In  the  West,  may 
not  be  best  for  other  nations  which  have  far 
different  traditions  and  are  still  In  an  earlier 
stage  of  development.  What  matters  Is  that 
these  governments  are  consciously,  deliber- 
ately and  programmatlcally  developing  In 
the  direction  of  greater  liberty,  greater 
abundance,  broader  choice  and  Increased 
popular  Involvement  In  the  processes  of 
government. 

Poverty  that  was  accepted  for  centuries 
as  the  norm  Is  accepted  no  longer.  In  a  sense 
It  could  be  said  that  a  new  chapter  Is  being 
written  In  the  winning  of  the  West:  in  this 
case,  a  winning  of  the  promise  of  Western 
technology  and  Western  organization  by  the 
nations  of  the  East.  The  cultural  clash  has 
had  its  costs  and  produced  its  strains,  but 
out  of  It  is  coming  a  modernlztitlon  of  an- 
cient civilizations  that  promises  to  leap  the 
centuries. 

Tlie  process  produces  transitional  anoma- 
lies— such  as  the  Indian  woman  squatting  In 
the  mud.  forming  cow-dung  patties  with  her 
hands  and  laying  them  out  to  dry,  while  a 
transistor  radio  In  her  lap  plays  music  from 
a  Delhi  station.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  bring 
visions  of  the  future  to  the  far  villages — 
but  time  Is  needed  to  make  those  visions 
credible,  and  make  them  achievable.  Too 
wide  a  gap  between  reality  and  expectation 
always  produces  an  explosive  situation,  and 
the  fact  that  what  the  leaders  know  Is  pos- 
sible Is  unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
p>ea.;-antry  heljjs  buy  time  to  make  the  pos- 
sible achievable.  But  the  important  thing 
is  that  the  leaders  do  know  what  is  possible, 
and  by  and  large  they  are  determined  to 
make  It  happen. 


■Whether  that  process  Is  going  to  proceed 
at  a  pace  fast  enough  to  keep  one  step  ahead 
of  the  pressure  of  rising  expectations  Is  one 
of  the  great  questions  and  challenges  of  the 
years  ahead.  But  there  is  solid  ground  for 
hope.  The  successful  Asian  nations  have  been 
^Titlng  extraordinary  records.  To  call  their 
performance  an  economic  miracle  would  be 
something  of  a  semantic  Iniprecision;  it 
v.ould  also  be  a  disservice.  Precisely  because 
the  origins  and  ingredients  of  that  success 
are  not  miraculous,  it  offers  hoi>e  to  those 
which  have  not  yet  turned  the  corner. 

India  still  Is  a  staggering  giant,  Burma 
flirts  with  economic  chaos,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, caught  in  a  conflict  of  cultures  and  m 
search  of  an  identity,  lives  in  a  precarious 
economic  and  social  balance.  But  the  most 
exciting  trends  in  economic  development 
today  are  belnf^  recorded  by  those  Asian 
nations  that  have  accepted  the  keys  of 
progress  and  used  them.  Japan.  Hong  Kong. 
Taiwan.  Thailand.  Korea,  Singapore  and  Ma- 
laysia all  have  been  recording  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth  rates  of  7  percent  a  year  or 
more;  Japan  has  sustained  a  remarkable 
average  of  9  percent  a  year  since  1950.  and 
an  average  16.7  percent  per  year  Increase  in 
eripcrts  over  the  same  period.  Thailand 
shifted  into  a  {>eriod  of  rapid  growth  In  1958 
and  has  a\eraged  7  percent  a  year  since. 
South  Korea,  despite  the  unflattering  esti- 
mates of  its  people's  abilities  by  the  average 
G.I.  during  the  Korean  War,  Is  shooting  ahead 
at  a  growth  rate  that  has  averaged  8  per- 
cent a  year  since  1963.  with  an  average  42 
percent  a  year  increase  in  Its  exports. 

These  rapidly  advancing  countries  vary 
widely  in  their  social  traditions  and  political 
systenis.  but  their  methods  of  economic  man- 
agement have  certain  traits  in  conimon:  a 
prime  reliance  on  private  enterprise  and  on 
the  pricing  mechanisms  of  the  market  as 
the  chief  determinant  of  business  decisions; 
a  pacing  of  monetary  expansion  to  match 
growth  in  output:  receptivity  to  private  cap- 
ital Investment,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 
including  such  Incentives  as  tax  advantages 
and  quick  government  clearance  of  projxwed 
projects;  imaslnative  national  programs  for 
dealing  with  social  problems;  and,  not  least. 
a  generally  restrained  posture  in  government 
planning,  with  the  government's  role  sugges- 
tive rather  than  coercive.  These  nations  have. 
In  short,  discovered  and  applied  the  lessens 
of  America's  own  economic  success. 

rv 

Any  discussion  of  Asia's  future  must  ulti- 
mately focus  on  the  respective  roles  of  four 
giants:  India,  the  world's  most  populous  non- 
communist  nation;  Japan.  Asia's  principal 
Industrial  and  economic  power;  China,  the 
world's  most  populous  nation  and  Asia's  most 
Immediate  threat;  and  the  United  States,  the 
greatest  Pacific  power.  (Although  the  U.S.S.R. 
occupies  much  of  the  land  map  of  Asia,  its 
principal  focus  Is  toward  the  west  and  Its  vast 
Asian  lands  are  an  appendage  of  European 
Russia.) 

India  Is  both  challenging  and  frustrating: 
challenging  because  of  its  promise,  frustrat- 
ing because  o:  its  performance.  It  suffers 
from  escalating  overpopulation,  from  too 
much  emphasis  on  industrialization  and  not 
enough  on  agriculture,  and  from  too  doc- 
trinaire a  reliance  on  government  enterprise 
instead  of  private  enterprise.  Many  are  deeply 
pessimistic  about  Its  future.  One  has  to  re- 
mem.ber,  however,  that  In  the  past  five  years 
India  has  fought  two  wars  and  faced  two 
catastrophic  droughts.  On  both  the  popula- 
tion and  the  agricultural  fronts,  India's 
present  leaders  at  least  are  trying.  And  the 
essential  factor,  from  the  standpoint  of  US. 
policy.  Is  that  a  nation  of  nearly  half  a  bil- 
lion people  Is  seeking  ways  to  wrench  Itself 
forward  without  a  sacrifice  of  basic  freedoms; 
In  exceedingly  difficult  circumstances,  the 
Ideal  of  evolutionary  change  Is  being  tested. 
For  the  most  populous  representative  democ- 
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racy  in  the  world  to  fall,  while  Communist 
China— surmounting  its  troubles — succeeded, 
would  be  a  disaster  of  worldwide  proportions. 
Thus  the  United  States  must  do  two  things: 
(1)  continue  Its  aid  and  support  for  In- 
dian economic  objectives;  and  (2)  do  its  best 
to  persuade  the  Indian  Government  to  shift 
Its  means  and  adjust  its  institutions 
so  that  those  objectives  can  be  more  quick- 
ly and  more  effectively  secured,  drawing  from 
the  lessons  not  only  of  the  United  States  but 
also  of  India's  more  successful  neighbors,  in- 
cluding Pakistan. 

Japan  has  been  edging  cautiously  and  dis- 
creetly toward  a  wider  leadership  role,  acutely 
conscious  at  every  step  that  bitter  memories 
of  the  Great  East  Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere 
might  rise  to  haunt  her  If  she  pressed  too 
hard  or  too  eagerly.  But  what  would  not  have 
been  possible  ten,  or  even  five,  years  ago  is 
becoming  possible  today.  Half  the  people 
now  living  In  Asia  have  been  lx>rn  since 
World  War  II.  and  the  new  generation  has 
neither  the  old  guilts  (in  the  case  of  the 
Japanese  themselves)  nor  the  old  fears  born 
of  conquest. 

The  natural  momentum  of  Japan's  growth, 
the  industry  of  her  people  and  the  advanced 
state  of  her  society  must  Inevitably  propel 
Japan  into  a  more  conspicuous  position  of 
leadership.  Japan's  industrldl  complex,  ex- 
panding by  14  percent  annually  since  1950. 
already  Is  comparable  to  that  of  West  Ger- 
many or  the  United  Kingdom.  Japan's  gross 
national  product  ($95  billion)  is  substan- 
tially greater  than  that  of  mainland  China, 
with  seven  times  the  population.  Japan  is 
expected  soon  to  rank  as  the  world's  third- 
strongest  economic  power,  trailing  only  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Along 
with  this  dramatic  economic  surge.  Japan 
will  surely  want  to  play  a  greater  role  both 
diplomatically  and  militarily  in  maintaining 
the  balance  in  Asia.  As  the  Prime  Minister 
of  one  neighboring  country  put  it:  "The 
Japanese  are  a  great  people,  and  no  great 
people  will  accept  as  their  destiny  making 
better  transistor  radios  and  teaching  the 
tmderdeveloped  how  to  grow  better  rice." 

This  greater  role  will  entail,  among  other 
things,  a  modification  of  the  present  terms 
of  the  Japanese  Constitution,  which  specif- 
ically provides  that  '■land,  sea  and  air  forces, 
as  well  as  other  war  potential,  will  never 
be  maintained."  (Japan's  275,000  men  pres- 
ently under  arms  are  called  "Self-Defense 
Forces.")  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  considered 
unthinkable  that  J.'ipan  should  acquire  even 
a  conventional  m.llitary  CTpablllty.  Five  years 
ago.  while  some  Japanese  thought  abotit  it. 
they  did  not  talk  about  it.  Today  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  Japanese  still  oppose  the 
idea,  but  it  is  openly  discussed  and  debated. 
Looking  toward  the  future,  one  must  recog- 
nize that  it  simply  is  not  realistic  to  expect 
a  nation  moving  into  the  first  rank  of  major 
powers  to  be  totally  dependent  for  its  own 
security  on  another  nation,  however  close 
the  ties.  Japan's  whole  society  has  been  re- 
structured since  World  War  II.  While  there 
still  are  traces  of  fanaticism,  its  politics  at 
least  conform  to  the  democratic  ideal.  Not 
to  trust  Japan  today  with  its  own  armed 
forces  and  with  responsibility  for  Its  ovm 
defense  would  be  to  place  Its  people  and  Its 
government  under  a  disability  which,  what- 
ever Its  roots  In  painful  recent  history,  111 
accords  with  the  role  Japan  must  play  In 
helping  secure  the  common  safety  of  non- 
communist  Asia. 

Any  American  policy  toward  Asia  must 
come  urgently  to  grips  with  the  reality  of 
China.  This  does  not  mean,  as  many  would 
simplistlcally  have  it,  rushing  to  grant  rec- 
ognition to  Peking,  to  admit  It  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  to  ply  It  with  offers  of  trade — 
all  of  which  would  serve  to  confirm  Its  rulers 
in  their  present  course.  It  does  mean  recog- 
nizing the  present  and  potential  danger  from 
Communist  China,  and  taking  measures  de- 
signed to  meet  that  danger.  It  also  means 
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distinguishing  carefully  between  long-range 
and  short-range  policies,  and  fashioning 
short-range  programs  so  as  to  advance  our 
long-range  goals. 

Taking  the  long  view,  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  leave  China  forever  outside  the 
family  of  nations,  there  to  nuture  its  fan- 
tasies, cherish  its  hates  and  threaten  its 
neighbors.  There  is  no  place  on  this  small 
planet  for  a  billion  of  its  potentially  most 
able  people  to  live  in  angry  isolation.  But  we 
could  go  disastrously  UTong  If.  in  pursuing 
this  long-range  goal,  we  failed  In  the  short 
range  to  read  the  lessons  of  history. 

The  world  cannot  be  safe  until  (3hina 
changes.  Tlius  our  aim,  to  the  extent  that 
we  can  influence  events,  should  be  to  induce 
change.  The  way  to  do  this  is  to  persuade 
China  that  It  must  change:  that  it  cannot 
satisfy  its  Imperial  ambitions,  and  that  its 
o'ATi  natural  Interest  requires  a  turning  away 
from  foreign  adventuring  and  a  turning  In- 
ward toward  the  solution  of  its  own  domestic 
problems. 

If  the  challenge  p)osed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
after  World  War  II  was  not  precisely  similar. 
it  was  sufficiently  so  to  offer  a  valid  prece- 
dent and  a  valuable  lesson.  Moscow  finally 
changed  when  it.  too,  found  that  change  was 
necessary.  This  was  essentially  a  change  of 
the  head,  not  of  the  heart.  Internal  evolu- 
tion played  a  role,  to  be  sure,  but  the  key 
factor  was  that  the  West  w.is  able  to  create 
conditions — notably  in  the  shoring  up  of 
European  defenses,  the  rapid  restoration  of 
European  economies  and  the  cementing  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance — that  forced  Moscow 
to  look  to  the  wisdom  of  reaching  some 
measure  of  accomm.odatlon  with  the  West. 
We  are  still  far  from  reaching  a  full  detente, 
but  at  least  substantial  progress  has  been 
made. 

During  the  next  decade  the  West  faces  two 
prospects  which,  together,  could  create  a 
crisis  of  the  first  order:  (1)  that  the  Soviets 
may  reach  nuclear  parity  with  the  United 
States;  and  (2)  that  China,  within  three  to 
five  years,  will  have  a  significant  deliverable 
nuclear  capability — and  that  this  same  China 
will  be  outside  any  nonproUferatlon  treaty 
that  might  be  signed,  free,  if  It  chooses,  to 
scatter  its  weapons  among  "liberation"  forces 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

'This  heightens  the  ursency  of  building 
buffers  that  can  keep  the  major  nuclear 
powers  apart  In  the  case  of  "wars  of  national 
liberation."  supported  by  Moscow  or  Peking 
but  fought  by  proxy.  It  also  requires  that 
we  now  assign  to  the  strengthening  of  non- 
communist  Asia  a  priority  comparable  to  that 
which  we  gave  to  the  strengthening  of  West- 
ern Europe  after  World  War  II. 

Some  counsel  conceding  to  China  a  "sphere 
of  Influence"  embracing  much  of  the  Asian 
mainland  and  extending  even  to  the  island 
nations  beyond;  others  urge  that  we  elimi- 
nate the  threat  by  preemptive  war.  Clearly, 
neither  of  these  courses  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  United  States  or  to  its  Asian  allies. 
Others  argue  that  we  should  seek  an  anti- 
Chinese  alliance  with  European  powers,  even 
including  the  Soviet  Union.  Quite  apart  from 
the  obvious  problems  involved  In  Soviet  par- 
ticipation, such  a  course  would  mevitably 
carry  connotations  of  Europe  vs.  Asia,  white 
vs.  non-white,  which  could  have  catastrophic 
repercuslons  throughout  the  rest  of  the  non- 
white  world  in  general  and  Asia  in  particular. 
If  our  long-range  aim  is  to  pull  China  back 
into  the  family  of  nations,  we  must  avoid 
the  impression' that  the  great  powers  or  the 
European  powers  are  "ganging  up:"  the  re- 
sponse should  clearly  be  one  of  active  de- 
fense rather  than  potential  offense,  and  must 
be  untainted  with  any  suspicion  of  racism. 

For  the  United  States  to  go  It  alone  in 
containing  China  would  not  only  place  an 
unconscionable  burden  on  our  own  cotmtry. 
but  also  would  heighten  the  chances  of 
nuclear  war  while  imdercutting  the  irvde- 
pendent  development  of  the  nations  of  Asia. 


The  primary  restraint  on  China's  Asian  am- 
bitions should  be  exercised  by  the  Asian  na- 
tions in  the  path  of  those  ambitions,  backed 
by  the  ultimate  power  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  sound  strategically,  sound  psycho- 
logically and  sound  in  terms  of  the  dynamics 
of  Asian  development.  Only  as  the  nations 
of  non-communist  Asia  become  so  strong — 
economically,  politically  and  militarily— that 
they  no  longer  furnish  tempting  targets  for 
Chinese  aggression,  will  the  leaders  in  Peking 
be  persuaded  to  turn  their  energies  Inward 
rather  than  outward.  And  that  will  be  the 
time  when  the  dialogue  with  mainland  China 
can  begin. 

For  the  short  run,  then,  this  means  a  policy 
of  firm  restraint,  of  no  reward,  of  a  creative 
counterpressure  designed  to  persuade  Peking 
that  its  Interests  can  be  served  only  by  ac- 
cepting the  basic  rules  of  international  civil- 
ity. For  the  long  run.  it  means  pulling  China 
back  Into  the  world  community — but  as  a 
great  and  progressing  nation,  not  as  the  epi- 
center of  world  revolution. 

"Containment  without  isolation"  Is  a  good 
phrase  and  a  sound  concept,  as  far  as  It  goes. 
But  It  covers  only  half  the  problem.  Along 
with  It.  we  need  a  positive  policy  of  pressure 
and  persuasion,  of  dynamic  detoxification,  a 
marshaling  of  Asian  forces  both  to  keep  the 
peace  and  to  help  draw  off  the  poison  from 
the  Thoughts  of  Mao. 

Dealing  with  Red  China  is  something  like 
trying  tocope  with  the  more  explosive  ghetto 
elements  in  our  own  country.  In  each  case 
a  potentially  destructive  force  has  to  be 
curbed;  In  each  case  an  outlaw  element  has 
to  be  brought  within  the  law;  In  each  case 
dialogues  have  to  be  opened:  In  each  case 
aggression  has  to  be  retrained  while  educa- 
tion proceeds;  and,  not  least,  in  neither  case 
can  we  afford  to  let  those  now  sclf-exlled 
from  society  stay  exiled  forever.  We  have  to 
proceed  with  both  an  urgency  born  of  neces- 
sity and  a  patience  born  of  realism,  moving 
step  by  calculated  step  toward  the  final  goal. 

V 

And  finally,  the  role  of  the  United  States. 

Weary  with  war,  disheartened  with  allies, 
disillusioned  with  aid,  dismayed  at  domestic 
crises,  many  Americans  are  heeding  the  call 
of  the  new"  Isolationism.  And  they  are  not 
alone;  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  whole  West- 
ern world  to  turn  Inward,  to  become  paroch- 
ial and  Isolationist — dangerously  so.  But 
there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  security  a 
generation  hence  unless  we  recognize  now  the 
massiveness  of  the  forces  at  work  in  Asia, 
where  more  than  half  the  world's  people  live 
and  where  the  greatest  explosive  potential  is 
lodged. 

Out  of  the  wreckage  of  two  world  wars  we 
forged  a  concept  of  an  Atlantic  community, 
Within  which  a  ravaged  Europe  was  rebuilt 
and  the  westward  advance  of  the  Soviet  con- 
tained If  tensions  now  strain  that  commu- 
nity, these  are  themselves  a  by-product  of 
success.  But  history  has  its  rhythms,  and 
now  the  focus  of  both  crisis  and  change  is 
shifting.  Without  turning  our  backs  on 
Europe,  we  have  now  to  reach  out  westward 
to  the  East,  and  to  fash.ion  the  sinews  of  a 
Pacific  community. 

This  has  to  be  a  community  in  the  fullest 
sense:  a  community  of  purpose,  of  under- 
standing and  of  mutual  assistance.  In  which 
military  defenses  are  co6dlnated  while  econ- 
omies are  strengthened:  a  community  em- 
bracing a  concert  of  Asian  strengths  as  a 
counterforce  to  the  designs  of  China;  one  In 
which  Japan  wlU  play  an  increasing  role, 
as  befits  its  commanding  position  as  a  world 
economic  power:  and  one  In  which  U.S.  lead- 
ership Is  exercised  with  restraint,  -with  re- 
spect for  our  partners  and  with  a  sophisti- 
cated discretion  that  ensures  a  genuinely 
Asian  Idiom  and  Asian  origin  for  whatever 
new  Asian  institutions  are  developed. 

In  a  design  for  Asia's  future,  there  is  no 
room  for  heavT-handed  American  pressures; 
there  is  need  for  subtle  encouragement  of  the 
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kind  of  Asian  Initiatives  that  help  bring  the 
design  to  reality.  The  distinction  may  6eem 
superficial,  but  in  fact  It  is  central  both  to 
the  kind  of  Asia  we  want  and  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  means  of  achieving  it.  The 
central  pattern  of  the  future  in  U.S. -Asian 
relations  mu:>t  be  American  support  for 
Asian  initiatives. 

The  industrial  revolution  has  shown  that 
mass  abundance  Is  possible,  and  as  the 
United  States  moves  Into  the  post-industrial 
world— the  age  of  computers  and  cyber- 
netics— we  have  to  find  ways  to  engineer  an 
escape  from  privation  for  those  now  living 
in  mass  poverty.  There  can  be  no  security, 
whatever  our  nuclear  stockpiles,  in  a  world 
of  boiling  resentment  and  magnified  envy. 
The  oceans  provide  no  sanctuary  for  the 
rich,  no  barrier  behind  which  we  can  hide 
our  abundance. 

The  struggle  for  influence  In  the  Third 
World  Is  a  three-way  race  among  Moscow, 
Peking  and  the  West.  The  West  has  offered 
both  idealism  and  example,  but  the  Idealism 
has  often  been  unconvincing  and  the  exam- 
ple non-ldlomatic.  However,  the  industrial- 
ized Japan  demonstrates  the  economically 
fwsslble  In  Asian  terms,  while  an  advancing 
Asia  tied  into  a  Padflc  corrmiunity  offers  a 
bridge  to  the  underdeveloped  elsewhere.  Dur- 
ing this  final  third  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, the  great  r.ice  will  be  between  man  and 
change:  the  nice  to  control  change,  rather 
than  be  controlled  by  It.  In  this  race  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait  for  others  to  act.  and 
then  merely  react.  And  the  race  In  Asia  is 
already  under  way 


THE  OPEN  SOCIETY— WITH 
EXCEPTIONS 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thi.s  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  I'xtraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  tva.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
statement  m.ade  when  he  sipned  into  law 
the  so-called  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
of  19G7,  Pre.sidont  Johnson  said: 

This  legislation  springs  from  one  of  our 
most  efs-:ntlal  principles:  a  democracy  works 
best  when  the  people  have  all  the  infor- 
mation that  the  security  of  the  Nation  per- 
mits. No  one  should  be  able  to  pull  curtains 
of  secrecy  around  decisions  which  can  be 
revealed  without  injury  to  the  public  In- 
terest. 

And,  he  further  said : 

I  have  always  believed  that  freedom  of 
Information  Is  so  vital  that  only  the  na- 
tional security,  not  the  desire  of  public 
officials  or  private  citizens,  should  deter- 
mine when  it  must  be  restricted. 

In  contrast  to  these  words,  the  "Cppi- 
tol  Views"  column  of  the  Chicanio  Trib- 
une's Willard  Edwards  points  out  that 
either  thtre  is  another  facet  of  the  cred- 
ibility aap  showing  up  or  that  Mr. 
John.-on  doe-s  not  iiave  much  control  over 
the  State  Department.  For  from  his 
word.>.  one  would  think  that  he  truly 
has  instructed  "every  official  in  this  ad- 
ministration" to  help  achieve  the  intent 
of  the  new  law.  Either  he  has  not  or  they 
are  not  listening.  Case  in  point:  Otto 
Otepka. 

I  Include  at  this  point,  the  statement 
of  the  President  and  the  article  by  Mr. 
Edwards,  as  follows: 
St.ktemext    by    Phesiden't    Johnson    Upon 

SlGNtNC  PXTBLIC  L.\W  89—187  ON  JULT  4.  1966 

The  measure  I  sign  today,  S.  1160.  revises 
section   3   of   the   Administrative   Procedure 


Act  to  provide  guidelines  for  the  public  avail- 
ability of  the  records  of  Federal  departments 
and  agencies. 

This  legislation  springs  from  one  of  our 
most  essential  principles:  a  democracy  works 
best  when  the  people  have  all  the  informa- 
tion that  the  security  of  the  Nation  permits. 
No  one  should  be  able  to  pull  curtains  of 
secrecy  around  decisions  which  can  be  re- 
vealed without  injury  to  the  pubUc  Interest. 

At  the  same  time,  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion or  the  rights  of  Individuals  may  require 
tliat  some  documents  not  be  made  available. 
As  long  as  threats  to  peace  exist,  for  example, 
there  must  be  military  secrets.  A  citizen  must 
be  able  In  confidence  to  complain  to  his 
Government  and  to  provide  information.  Just 
as  he  is— and  should  be — free  to  confide  In 
the  press  without  fear  of  reprisal  or  of  being 
required  to  reveal  or  discuss  his  sources. 

Fairness  to  individuals  also  requires  that 
information  accumulated  In  personnel  files 
be  protected  from  disclosure.  OfiBclals  within 
Government  must  be  able  to  communicate 
with  one  another  fully  and  frankly  without 
publicity.  They  cannot  operate  effectively  If 
required  to  disclose  information  prematurely 
or  to  make  public  Investigative  files  and  in- 
ternal Instructions  that  guide  them  in  ar- 
riving at  their  decisions. 

I  know  that  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  rec- 
ognize these  important  Interests  and  Intend 
to  provide  for  both  the  need  of  the  public 
for  access  to  Information  and  the  need  of 
Govenunent  to  protect  certain  categories 
of  information.  Both  are  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  our  people.  Moreover,  this  bill  In  no  way 
impairs  the  Presidents  power  under  our 
Constitution  to  provide  for  confidentiality 
when  the  national  interest  so  requires.  There 
are  some  who  have  expressed  concern  that 
the  language  of  this  bill  will  be  construed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  impair  Government 
operations.  I  do  not  share  tins  concern. 

I  have  always  tieileved  that  freedom  of 
information  is  so  vital  that  only  the  national 
security,  not  the  desire  of  public  officials  or 
private  citizens,  should  determine  when  It 
must  be  restricted. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  needs  I  have  men- 
tioned can  be  served  by  a  constructive  ap- 
proach to  tne  wording  and  spirit  and  legis- 
lative history  of  this  measure.  I  am  instruct- 
ing every  official  in  this  administration  to 
cooperate  to  tliis  end  and  to  make  informa- 
tion available  to  the  full  extent  consistent 
with  Individual  privacy  and  with  the  na- 
tional iutere.^t. 

I  signed  this  measure  with  a  deep  sense  of 
pride  that  the  United  States  is  an  open 
society  in  which  the  people's  right  to  know  Is 
cherished  and  guarded. 

[From  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune, 

Sept.  19.  19671 

Capitol  Views 

(By  Willard  Edwards) 

W.ASHiNGTON,  September  18. — The  state  de- 
partment, defying  President  Johnson  and 
the  unanimous  will  cf  Congress,  apparently 
has  decide  to  ignore  a  new  law  guaranteeing 
the  right  of  the  American  people  to  know 
how  their  government  operates. 

The  freedom  of  information  act  of  1967 
went  into  effect  last  July  4  after  a  13-year 
struggle  In  Co'>gre.^s  to  loosen  the  burea'i- 
crntic  secrecy  civer  'n  govertmient  records 
which  often  was  used  to  cover  up  blunders 
and   errors.   If  not   malfpas.Tnce. 

James  M.  Stewart  of  Wood  Dale.  111.,  wris 
the  first  man  In  line  at  the  state  department 
to  seek  Inform.atlon  'in'ier  the  act.  He  asked 
for  data  on  a  cause  cclehre — the  Ottc  F. 
Otepkn  case — which  the  ."tate  department, 
for  four  years,  has  fought  with  every  artifice 
at  Its  command  to  conceal  from  public 
scrutiny. 

Seventy-sis  days  later,  after  repeated  re- 
buffs. Stewart  has  been  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  "the  state  department  either  reads 


this  law  differently  than  I  do  or  various 
responsible  officials  have  not  read  It  at  all." 

Altho  President  Johnson  adjured  all  execu- 
tive departments  to  obey  both  "the  wording 
and  spirit"  of  the  new  act.  Stewart  has  been 
able  to  obtain  only  some  meaningless  pam- 
phlets,  releases,    and    printed   material. 

He  has  been  refused  a  copy  of  the  ruling 
and  the  name  of  the  ofBcial  responsible  for 
keeping  the   Otepka  records   secret. 

PASS  LAW  OVEH  UNITED  OPPOSITION 

The  Otepka  case  represents  precisely  the 
type  of  concealment  thru  ofBcial  arrogance 
which  drove  Congress  by  unanimous  vote  to 
overcome  the  united  opposition  of  every  fed- 
eral department  and  write  into  law  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  access  to  federal  records. 

There  is  no  precedent  in  American  history 
for  the  harassment.  Isolation,  prosecution 
on  trumped-up  charges,  and  eventual  dis- 
missal of  Otepka,  former  chief  of  evaluations 
in  the  state  department's  office  of  security.  A 
Senate  investigation  left  no  doubt  that  he 
was  fired  in  November,  1963,  because  he 
angered  his  superiors  by  questioning  their 
security  procedures  and  then  compounding 
the  crime  by  airing  his  doubts  when  sum- 
moned before  the  Senate  Internal  security 
subcommittee. 

At  every  step,  the  state  department  sought 
to  obstruct  the  Senate's  Inquiry  into  its 
campaign  of  revenge  against  Otepka.  Two 
officials  perjured  themselves  In  an  attempt 
to  conceal  evidence.  Otepka's  efforts  to  de- 
fend himself  were  frustrated  until  last  June 
when  he  was  given  a  secret  "trial"  from 
which  public  and  press  were  barred.  The 
2.000  page  transcript  of  testimony  was  de- 
clared "classified." 

Stewart  had  a  legitimate  Interest  in  the 
Otepka  record.  He  Is  director  of  the  American 
Defense  Fund,  formed  to  help  pay  the  heavy 
legal  expenses  attached  to  Ot?pka'^  long 
battle  for  vindication. 

PROMISED    TO    r.ELEASE    DOCtTMENTS 

His  request  for  access  to  the  records,  it  was 
learned,  came  up  at  a  closed  hearing  in  the 
state  department  last  July  18,  when  Otepka 
and  his  attorney,  Roger  Robb,  met  with  Idar 
Rimestad,  deputy  undersecretary  of  state  for 
administration,  and  J.  Edward  Lyerly,  deputy 
legal  adviser  for  the  state  department. 

Lyerly  announced  that  Stewart's  petition 
would  be  rejected,  despite  the  provisions  of 
the  new  law.  This  statement  contradicted  a 
state  department  announcement  to  the  press 
four  days  earlier  that  Stewart  would  be 
given  "ail  documents  concerning  the  Otepka 
case  he  requested  except  one  which  does  not 
exist." 

Otepka  and  Ro'ob  protested  that  they 
wanted  all  evidence  In  the  case  to  be  made 
public.  There  was  no  possible  legal  b.asis  for 
declaring  any  of  the  records  "classified." 
they  contended.  Moreover,  the  Civil  Service 
commission  on  July  11,  acting  under  the  new 
freedom  of  information  act.  had  ruled  that 
all  "appeal  files"  should  be  open  records. 

The  state  department  refused  to  yield. 
Secretary  of  St«te  Dean  Rusk  will  be  given 
the  case  for  a  decision  Oct.  10.  He  is  reported 
to  have  sworn  that,  as  long  as  he  retains  of- 
fice. Otepka  will  never  be  reinstated. 

In  signing  the  new  law.  the  President  pro- 
claimed the  United  States  "an  open  society 
In  which  the  people's  riith's  to  know  is  cher- 
ished and  guarded."  The  state  department 
obvicuslv  wasn't  listening. 
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WHO  ARE  THE  CRfTTCS  OF  THE 
GREEK  GOVERNMENT? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  tl^.e  Record  and 
'nclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


]Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
King  Constantine,  of  Greece,  visited  the 
White  House  last  week,  there  was  a  pro- 
test gathering  which,  accordiiig  to  the 
Washington  Post,  spoke  out  "against  the 
ruling  military  junta  in  Greece."  In  this 
day  of  protests,  there  should  be  nothing 
uiiusual  about  that. 

One  picture  of  ihe  protestors  showed 
the  actress,  Melina  Mercouri,  Joseph 
Rauh,  Jr..  of  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  and  Jules  Dassin.  husband 
of  Miss  Mercouri.  The  ADA  is  not  hard 
to  understand.  They  are  silent  as  to 
Communist  oppression — can  anyone  ever 
imagine  Mr.  Rauh  appearing  to  protest 
tlie  ruling  clique  in  Poland  or  Yugo- 
slavia?— but  generally  tend  to  take  a 
dim  \iew  of  anything  which  is  not  a 
Communist-  or  Socialist-dominated 
goveniment. 

As  for  Miss  Mercouri,  however,  some 
entirely  different  questions  should  be 
raised.  She  received  a  great  amount  of 
publicity  and  her  TV  presentation  was 
that  of  a  sincere,  chagrined  per.son.  I 
think  that  we  have  a  right  to  know  how 
much  she  has  been  influenced  by  her 
husband,  identified  by  one  of  his  fellow 
movie  directors  on  May  7,  1951,  as  a 
Communist.  Edward  Dmytrj'k,  witness 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  in  1951.  admitted  his 
past  membership  in  the  Communist  Party 
and  identified  Jules  Dassin  as  having 
been  one  of  a  group  of  persons  in  the 
Screen  I>irectors  Guild  v.hom  he  had 
personally  known  as  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Frank  Wright  Tuttle, 
who  also  testified  that  he  had  been  a 
Communist,  identified  Mr.  Dassin  as  one 
of  those  he  had  known  to  be  a  Com- 
munist. 

Mr.  Dassin's  record  is  long  and  clear 
as  a  member  of  Communist -front  organi- 
zations. 

Miss  Mercouri's  late  father  was  very 
prominent  in  the  United  Democratic 
Left  Party  and  was  elected  to  political 
office  on  several  occasions  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  party.  The  United  Demo- 
cratic Left  was  the  successor  to  the  Com- 
munist Party  after  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment officially  outlawed  the  Communist 
Party  following  the  Red  effort  to  over- 
throw that  country  some  20  years  ago. 
The  United  Democratic  Left  was  the 
party  of  Miss  Mercouri's  father.  Stamatis 
Mercouri. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  Miss 
Mercouii  is  insincere  in  her  opposition  to 
the  present  regim.e  hi  Greece.  It  is  to 
candidly  place  her  position  in  its  proper 
perspective  and  quite  properly  raise  the 
question  "How  much  have  you  been  in- 
fluenced by  Jules  Dassin,  Miss  Mercouri'" 
Before  the  press  lionizes  her  so-called 
righteous  ind'rnation,  we  should  have  an 
answer  to  that  question. 


A  SEA-BASED  ANTIBALLISTIC 

MISSILE  NET 

Mr.    ANDERSON   of    Tennessee.   ^ 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanim.ous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  .ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  we  commit  the  energy, 
disciplined  brainpower,  and  wealth  of 
America  exclusively  to  a  tenninal-phase 
missile  interception  system.  I  respect- 
fully call  upon  the  Congress  to  consider 
mo.st  thoughtfully  a  fresh,  hard  concept 
as  promising  and  revolutionary  in  the 
realm  of  strategic  defense  as  was  the 
Polaris  concept  in  strategic  offensive  sys- 
tems. The  contemplated  Sprint-Spartan 
terminal  phase  defense  system  may  be 
likened  to  the  gladiator's  helmet  and 
breast  plate.  Our  scientific  establishment 
now  offers  us  a  shield  or  net. 

The  new  concept  bears  the  name 
SABMIS,  standing  for  sea-based  antibal- 
listic  missile  intercept  system.  We  are 
dcahng  here  with  a  marriage  of  the  Po- 
laris-Poseidon technology  with  the 
Sprint  and  Spartan  systems.  In  effect, 
the  deployment  of  a  SABMIS  unit  would 
place  in  the  seas  close  to  an  adver.-^ary's 
homeland  and  across  his  "launch  tra- 
jectoi-y  window,"  a  mobile,  partly  sub- 
merged screen  of  antimissile  forces. 
The  outstanding  features  of  SABMIS  are 
these : 

First.  Early  interception  of  an  adver- 
sary's offensive  missiles  promises  the  de- 
struction of  multiwarhead  missiles  before 
such  v,^eapons  split  into  a  virtual  shower 
of  decoys,  penetration  aids,  and  destruc- 
tive thei-monuclear  warheads  over  the 
United  States.  The  proposed  terminal 
phase  and  antimissile  defenses  surround- 
ing oui-  priority  targets  within  the  United 
States  would  have  to  deal  with  each  in- 
coming element  of  the  "shower"  individ- 
ually, unless  the  laimch  vehicle  is  thus 
intercepted  before  its  dispersion  is 
effected. 

Second.  Along  with  the  Polaris-Posei- 
don forces,  SABMIS  would  move  much 
of  the  impact  cf  any  future  nuclear  con- 
frontation out  to  sea  and  away  from  our 
population  centers.  One  example  of  this 
feature  is  that  SABMIS  interception  and 
destruction,  with  its  inevitable  nuclear 
collisions  and  fallout,  would  take  place 
over  the  adversary's  homeland  or  over 

the  sea.  ,,-,»„ 

Tliird.  A  wisely  balanced  mix  of  SAB- 
MIS and  fbced  terminal-phase,  Sprint- 
Spartan-type  defenses  would  give  us  two 
interception  zones,  thus  vastly  increas- 
ing any  opponent's  difficulties  in  insur- 
ing penetration,  and  magnifying  his 
doubts  of  any  reasonable  prospectus  of 
achieving  a  disabling  first  strike.  The 
latter  are  deterrent  factors,  but  should 
irralionalitv  prevail  and  deterrence  fail, 
the  ultihzation  of  SAEMIS  wou^d  reduce 
the  task  of  the  terminal- p'nase  defenses 
to  manageable  proportions  and  or  force 
an  attacker  to  divert  .substantial  forces 
to  attempts  to  find  and  neutralize  the 
cccar -based  barrier.  These  attempts  in 
themselves,  it  should  be  rated,  would 
coastUute  warnings  of  the  most  valuable 
sort. 

Fourth.  SABMIS  prom.ises  a  substan- 
tia: alleviation  of  that  most  crucial 
shortage  in  ciisis  decision  time  before 
co.mmitting  cur  land-ba^ed  offensive 
missiles.  Where  first  strikes  by  a  poten- 
tial enemy  agsiir^t  orr  strntegic  reta''.ia- 
tory  forces  can  be  deflected  by  SABMIS 
far  from  our  shores,  that  ter'-iVi>  mun- 
terblov;  need  not  be  launched  immedi- 


ately to  avoid  destruction  of  the  launch 
sites.  Such  a  time  buffer  reduces  the 
chances  of  overreaction,  accident,  or 
error. 

Fifth.  A  remarkable  featui'e  of  SAB- 
MIS is  the  ability  it  can  provide  us  in 
turning  aside  nuclear  blackmail  bargain- 
ing by  adversaries  who,  in  effect,  hold 
our  friends  and  allies  "hostage"  under 
the  threat  of  missile-borne  destruction. 
Thus,  the  deployment  of  a  SABMIS  unit 
in  the  Sea  of  Japan  or  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
could  cover  the  approach  routes  of  mis- 
siles from  China  directed  against  Japan 
or  India,  respectively.  No  fixed-base  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  offers  such  an 
answer  to  this  type  of  threat  to  our 
international  interests. 

Sixth.  Needless  to  say,  the  unique 
shielding  capability  of  SABMIS  is  of 
enormous  significance  to  the  whole  non- 
proliferation  thrust.  SABMIS.  very  sim- 
ply, can  offer  a  substantial  degree  of  se- 
curity to  poorer  friendly  nations  against 
crude  but  terrifying  nuclear  missiles  ac- 
quired by  ideologically  militant  neigh- 
bors—without requiring  such  threatened 
states  to  develop  their  own  deterrent  nu- 
clear forces. 

Seventh.  We  are  not  speaking  here  of 
a  defensive  system  requiring  a  chain  of 
technological  breakthroughs  for  practi- 
cal realization.  The  R.  &  D.  requirement 
for  SABMIS  is  largely  a  recombination 
of  state-of-the-art  hardware  and  tech- 
nologj'.  SufSciently  feasible  and  promis- 
ing does  the  Department  of  Defense 
consider  the  SABMIS  concept  that  sev- 
eral major  military  systems  manufac- 
turers are  under  contract  to  develop 
design  proposals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  Red  China  will  have  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile delivei-y  capability  in  the  early  1970's. 
When  this  happens  v.e  will  have  a  most 
pressing  need  for  SABMIS.  The  time  to 
get  going  is  now.  _ 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  these  articles  de- 
tailing the  progress  of  SABMIS  and 
commend  them  to  the  attention  of  all 
legislators  concerned  with  the  strategic 
security  of  the  United  States: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  4,  1967] 
Antimissile    Net    at    Sea    Proposed— Ship- 
Based     Defense     System     That     Would 
Bolster  Nike-X  Pressed  by  the  Navy 

(By  William  Beccher) 
Washington.  July  3.— The  Navy,  with  the 
encouragement  of  Defense  and  Army  officials, 
is  pressing  studies  of  an  antimissile  mlssUe 
system  based  on  large  submarines  and  war- 
ships. 

Such  a  system,  It  Is  said,  could  Increase 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  by  sta- 
tioning water-borne  antimissile  platforms  in 
ipternational  waters  off  Communi'-t  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  get  an  eariy  chance 
to  intercept  long-range  missiles  fired  from 
those  countries. 

And.  in  a  crisis  sllu-ticn  involving  friendly 
nat'ous  such  as  Japan,  proponents  suy,  an 
anttmi.'?sile  fleet  could  be  pl.-ced  in  position 
between  ihit  nation  and  a  potential  aggres- 
sor to  reduce  or  even  eliminate  the  threat  of 
nuclear  blackmail. 

Defense  officials  s.iy  the  proposed  Navy  sys- 
tem would  n:it  compete  w.th  the  Army's 
Nlke-X  mis.sile  defense.  A  decision  is  expected 
this  fall  on  whether  to  start  deplo'.-ment  of  a 
S4-binion  to  $5-bin!on  NiVe-X  system 
around  the  United  States  to  provide  a  "thin" 
defense  of  the  entire  country  against  a  Chi- 
nese-tvpe  threat,  as  well  as  tight  defense 
around  Minuteman  silos. 
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The  Navy  system,  code-named  8ABMIS  for 
Seaborne  Antl-BallUtlc  Missile  Intercept 
System,  would  make  Nike's  Job  more  man- 
ageable by  knocking  down  large  numbers  of 
enemy  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  well 
before  they  reached  airspace  over  the  United 
States. 

And,  In  the  event  that  the  Russians  and 
later  the  Chinese  introduce  very  sophisticated 
ICBM's  that  employ  penetration  devices, 
multiple  warheads  and  maneuvering  war- 
heads, officials  Eay,  SABMIS— If  deployed  far 
enough  forward — could  Intercept  some  of 
these  missiles  before  they  have  a  chance  to 
make  use  of  such  advanced  devices. 

Pentagon  officials  say  the  Navy  system 
could  be  deployed  In  special  submarines  un- 
der the  North  Polar  icecap.  In  surface  and 
subsurface  fleets  off  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
and  in  several  other  locations  even  closer  to 
enemy  territory.  They  .«ay  that  such  ships 
have  unlimited  deplo>-ment  possibilities  so 
long  as  they  stay  in  international  waters. 

La,st  month,  when  the  Navy  advised  Indus- 
try th.1t  It  was  about  to  put  out  some  pre- 
llmlnarv  design  studies  for  the  new  system, 
31  comfjaiiles  rushed  In  an  expressed  inter- 
est in  participating. 

From  the  list  the  Navy  selected  six  com- 
panies—Hughes Aircraft,  Martin-Marietta, 
Boeing,  Aerojet-General,  McDonnell -Doug- 
las and  Eiythcon— to  compete  for  a  six- 
month  study  on  the  design  of  the  system. 

Initially,  the  Navv  was  thinking  of  using 
either  the  tjresent  Polaris  missile  booster  or 
a  new  booster  for  SABMIS,  but  the  Defense 
Department  urged  the  Navy  to  make  use  of 
the  Army-developed  Spartan  and  Sprint  mis- 
siles. 

Now.  Navy  officials  say  they  contemplate 
making  use  of  Nlke-X  technology  In.stead  of 
undertaking  on  entirely  new  development 
program.  The  Army  has  already  spent  more 
than  S2-billion  developing  the  Nike  system. 
rsE  ON   sHrps   possible 

"We  feel  that  anything  that  has  been  de- 
veloped for  land  basli;g  may  also  be  based 
on  ships,"  a  N.ivy  planner  said. 

He  said  It  was  hoped  that  the  tndu.stry 
studies  would  come  up  with  the  best  com- 
bination of  submarine  and  ship  platforms  to 
Insure  survival  a^.-lnst  a  surprise  attack,  as 
well  as  effective  interception  of  enemy 
ICBMs. 

There  would  always  have  to  be  some  sur- 
face ships  In  any  deployment,  he  said,  in 
order  to  get  good  radar  coverage  of  the 
defended  area. 

The  Navy  planner  said  that  a  fan  could  be 
drawn  on  a  globe  with  the  apex  at  the  point 
of  ICBM  launching.  The  fan  would  spread 
out  across  the  globe  to  the  extreme  range  of 
the  missile.  The  closer  the  mls.slle  defense 
to  the  point  of  launching,  the  smaller  the 
section  of  the  "threat  fan"  to  be  defended, 
he  noted. 

An  antimissile  fleet  position  off  the  Aleu- 
tians, he  said,  would  be  athwart  the  path 
of  mLsslles  aimed  at  the  western  half  of  the 
United  States. 

A  high  ranking  Army  Nlke-X  specialist 
was  Just  as  enthu.'slastlc.  He  commented : 

"The  Navy  system  Is  both  fea.=;Ib!e  and 
attractive.  It  could  intercept  enemy  ICBM's 
before  they  can  deploy  most  of  their  penetra- 
tion .-.ids:  it  would  reduce  the  number  of 
missiles  Nlke-X  would  have  to  contend  with; 
and  It  would  tremendously  Increase  the  en- 
emy's technological  problems  by  forcing  him 
to  become  very  sophisticated  Indeed  If  he 
wants  to  stand  any  chance  of  getting  his 
ICBM's  past  both  the  mid-course  and  ter- 
minal phase  defenses." 

I  Prom  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology. 

July  17,  1967! 
Proposals  Dtnt  on  Sea-Borne  .^BM  System 
Washington.— Industry  proposals  are  due 
this  week   for   a   Navy-funded    contract   to 


study  the  feasibility  of  a  Seaborne  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Intercept  System  (SABMIS). 

It  is  Intended  to  complement  a  land-based 
Nike-X  system  by  permitting  the  intercept 
of  enemy  ICBMs  during  the  early  portion  of 
their  trajectories.  Additionally,  such  a  system 
could  be  used  to  defend  other  countries 
against  the  threat  of  missile  attack. 

Companies  selected  to  submit  proposals  In- 
clude; Aerojet-General:  Boeing;  a  team  of 
Hughes  Aircraft  and  Lockheed;  Martin  Mari- 
etta; McDonnell-Douglas,  and  Raytheon.  In 
addition.  Llng-Temco-Vought  requested  and 
was  granted  permission  to  bid. 

If  the  six-month  study  Indicates  the  con- 
cept is  feasible  with  essentially  existing  tech- 
nology, the  contract  definition  phase  compe- 
tition could  begin  as  early  as  Fiscal  1969, 
assuming  Pentagon  officials  approve.  But 
most  observers  expect  that  additional  Inves- 
tigations and  exploratory  development  will 
be  required. 

potential  advantages 

The  concept  of  a  mobile  missile  defense 
system  which  could  be  deployed  so  as  to 
Intercept  enemy  ICBMs  before  they  can  de- 
ploy decoys  and  thereby  to  reduce  the 
number  of  targets  that  must  be  handled 
by  a  land-based  Nlke-X  system  offers  many 
potential  advantages.  Since  an  effective 
SABMIS  would  Improve  the  over-all  ability 
to  defend  against  ICBM  attack,  the  Army 
welcomes  the  concept  rather  than  viewing  it 
as  a  potential  competitor  for  Nike-X. 

Navy  officials  see  SABMIS  as  a  valuable  tool 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy  because  it  could  be 
moved  Into  position  to  protect  allies  or  neu- 
tral countries  from  ICBM  blackmail,  espe- 
cially from  Communist  China. 

For  example,  it  might,  upon  request,  be 
deployed  In  the  Sea  of  Japan  or  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

CNO    STUDIES 

The  concept  Is  an  outgrowth  of  long-range 
strategic  studies  that  have  been  conducted 
by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  In  Febru- 
ary, the  Navy  formed  its  Office  of  Strategic 
and  Defense  Systems,  under  CNO,  with  Rear 
Adm.  George  H.  Miller  ns  director,  to  push 
the  concept.  Tl'.e  SABMIS  progrpm  currently 
is  centered  In  this  office,  but  responsibility 
may  soon  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  sys- 
tems comminds.  probably  the  Naval  Ord- 
nance Systems  Command. 

Initial  emphasis  Is  to  be  placed  on  a  sur- 
face-based sj'Stem.  with  ships  serving  both 
to  mount  the  required  radars  and  as  missile 
launching  platforms.  Eventually,  submarines 
outfitted  with  Interceptor  missiles  might  be 
deployed  for  greater  security. 

One  of  the  potential  advantages  of  a  sea- 
borne missile  defense  system  is  that  it  would 
be  sufficiently  mobile  to  prevent  an  enemy 
from  using  ICBMs  against  It.  Thus  the  de- 
ployment of  SABMIS  would  require  an  enemy 
to  develop  and  build  a  new  class  of  weapons, 
rather  than  merely  building  additional 
ICBMs.  which  Is  the  logical  response  to  a 
land-based  missile  defense  system,  accord- 
ing to  Navy  planners. 

In  some  respects,  the  problem  of  intercept- 
ing an  ICBM  in  mid-trajectory  is  easier  for 
a  seaborne  system  than  for  a  land-based 
Nike-X  system,  but  in  other  respects  it  is 
more  difficult.  The  absence  of  decoys  elimi- 
nates the  problem  of  discriminating  between 
worthwhile  targets  as  well  as  reducing  the 
number  of  targets  that  must  be  handled.  But 
the  problem  Is  made  more  difficult  because 
the  target  is  changing  relative  position  more 
rapidly  in  mld-traJectory  than  during  the 
final  entry,  at  which  point  the  principal 
ciaange  is  In  range. 

The  lack  of  decoys  will  ease  the  demands 
on  the  SABMIS  radars  and  computers,  but 
the  fast-changing  target  position  may  require 
a  more  maneuverable  interceptor  missile  than 
for  Nlke-X. 

Present  thinking  Is  that  the  SABMIS  sys- 
tem will  use  the  technology  of  Nike  Spartan 


and  Sprint  but  not  necessarily  the  same  mis- 
sile designs.  Since  the  Sprint  is  designed  for 
low-altitude  point  defense,  the  Spartan  Is 
expected  to  be  more  applicable  to  the  sea- 
borne system  requirements. 

major  problem 

One  major  problem  may  arise  In  trying  to 
operate  a  large  phased-array  type  radar  suit- 
able for  missile  defense  aboard  a  ship.  This 
problem  results  from  flexure  of  the  ship  It- 
self and  the  need  for  rigidity  In  a  large 
phased-array  radar  antenna. 

Flexure  of  the  array  could  cause  serious 
errors  In  the  formation  of  the  radar  beam  or 
present  a  requirement  for  the  use  of  elab- 
orate compensating  techniques. 

N&vy  planners  believe  that  SABMIS  can 
be  built  without  any  major  advances  in  the 
state  of  the  art,  largely  by  adapting  radar, 
computers  and  missiles  developed  for  Nike-X 
and  other  programs.  But  observers  believe 
that  the  Defense  Dept.  officials  will  Insist 
upon  a  number  of  feasibility  demonstra- 
tions before  committing  themselves  to  a  con- 
tract definition  phase.  For  example,  it  is 
expected  the  Pentagon  will  require  the  Navy 
to  demonstrate  shipboard  launch  of  a  Nike 
Spartan-typ)e  high-acceleration  missile  and 
shipboard  operation  of  a  large  phased-array 
radar  antenna  similar  to  that  required  for 
the  missile  defense  system. 

Observers  also  expect  the  Air  Force  to 
challenge  the  Navy's  .'>.ttempt  to  encroach 
further  on  USAF's  traditional  missions.  Area 
defense  against  air-breathing  targets  has 
long  been  an  Air  Force  responsibility.  Cur- 
rent Air  Force  studies  are  examining  satel- 
lite-borne missile  defense  concepts  (aw&st 
May  15.  p.  84).  Because  such  space-borne 
ICBM  defense  systems  would  require  new 
technology  which  would  preclude  early  de- 
ployment. USAF  is  expected  to  seek  other 
near-term  alternatives  to  blunt  the  Na\"\''s 
SABMIS  concept. 

One  likely  possibility  is  the  use  of  the 
Lockheed  C-5A  as  an  ABM  missile  launch 
platform,  with  another  configuration  of  the 
C-5A  as  a  platform  for  ICBM  detection  and 
tracking  radars. 

But  such  an  airborne  missile-defense  con- 
cept woiild  require  considerably  more  new 
hardware  development  than  Is  anticipated 
for  SABMIS. 

Although  the  Navy  initially  will  empha- 
size ship-based  intercept  missiles,  It  believes 
that  a  mixed  force  of  ship  and  submarine 
missile  launchers  would  add  to  SABMIS  ef- 
fectiveness. Submarine  launchers  would 
enjoy  greater  security  from  enemy  attack 
and  they  could  operate  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
surfacing  through  breaks  in  the  Ice  to  fire 
their  missiles,  according  to  Navy  planners. 


[From    the    Christian   Science   Monitor, 

July  24,  1967] 

Sea  Missile  Key  to  U.S.  Defense? 

(By  George  W.  Ashworth) 

Washington. — The  key  to  tomorrovv's  nu- 
clear deterrent  force  may  be  the  sea. 

The  concept  of  the  sea  as  the  main  ba.se 
for  the  United  Stat.->s  deterrent  force  in  the 
latter  1970's  and  1930's  is  being  pressed  in 
some  Navy  circles  as  a  feasible,  practical 
means  of  securing  United  States  primacy  in 
the  strategic  balance. 

If  present  plans  were  to  reach  fruition. 
Navy  sources  say.  the  continental  United 
States  might  be  kept  .safe  from  nuclear  de- 
struction. 

One  aspect  of  the  over-all  concept  is  the 
planned  study  of  de?;ien  of  a  seaborne  anti- 
ballistic  mi.'-sile  (ABM)   intercept  system. 

As  envisioned,  a  naval  ABM  system  would 
complement  any  ABM  system  built  on  land. 
Should  the  administration  fail  in  its  efforts 
at  meaningful  talks  and  subsequent  agree- 
ment on  the  .ABM  question.  It  Is  expected  to 
move  toward  deployment  of  a  thin,  land- 
based  ABM  system  providing  some  defense 
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of  the  entire  continent  with  Spartan  nuclear 
missiles  and  some  point  defense  of  strategic 
centers  and  complexes.  With  point  defense 
bv  Sprint  missiles,  such  a  plan  would  cost 
an  estimated  $4  to  $6  billion  dollars. 
flexibility  cited 

The  Navy  says  that  a  sea-based  ABM  sys- 
tem could  be  moved  about  to  protect  against 
changing  ballistic  missile  threats. 

Studies  of  the  proposal  are  to  take  six 
months.  If  there  were  a  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  the  development,  deployment  would 
take  about  five  years.  Costs  would  be  cut  by 
using  much  oi  the  research  and  technology 
that  has  gone  into  the  land-based  Nike-X 
system.. 

Because  the  force  could  be  concentrated 
to  counter  any  given  threat.  Navy  sources 
argue,  the  United  States  could  build  a  de- 
fense in  depth  without  the  vast  expenses  en- 
tailed in  development  of  a  heavy  land-based 
system,.  Surface  ships  and  submarines  would 
probably  both  be  used  to  allow  a  capability 
against  varying  threats.  The  submarines,  for 
instance,  would  he  able  to  operate  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  surfacing  through  ice  breaks 
to  take  on  enemy  missiles.  By  Intercepting 
at  a  point  earlier  in  the  trajectory,  sources 
say,  the  missiles  could  strike  before  decoys 
were  deployed  and  early  enougii  so  systems 
farther  along  in  the  trajectory  would  have 
less  of  an  offensive  force  to  cope  with. 

OTHER  SEGMENTS 

Essentially,  however,  the  seaborne  ABM 
system  is  thought  of  by  some  Navy  strate- 
gists as  Just  one  part  of  a  vast  strategic 
force.  That  force,  as  they  see  it.  might  also 
include: 

Huge  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers 
capable  of  carrying  strategic  bomber  squad- 
rons. 

A  large  force  of  ships  carrying  strategic 
missiles  to  complement  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine force  equipped  with  Poseidon  mis- 
siles. That  Eubmarir.e  force  could  be  some- 
what expanded  and  equipped  if  necessary 
with  successor  missiles  to  the  Poseidon, 
which  has  yet  to  be  deployed. 

.Antisubmarine  forces  and  attack  air- 
craft and  warships  to  take  on  enemy  air- 
craft and  ships.  "The  planes,  ships,  and  sub- 
marines would  reflect  the  future  state  of  the 
art  and  would  be  of  sufficient  sophistication 
to  pose  a  threat  of  devastating  potency. 

.All  of  this  would,  of  course,  cost  billions 
of  dollars.  Whether  It  would  be  worth  the 
cost  will  be  decided  in  secret  strategy-plan- 
ning session.'!.  Whether  the  nation  could 
afford  It  would  be  Influenced  largely  by 
whether  the  United  States  Is  still  embroiled 
In  the  war  In  Vietnam  or  some  other  conflict. 

DEFENSE   CONCENTRATED 

The  United  States  strategic  missile  and 
bomber  forces  are  largely  based  In  the  United 
States-«t  present.  One  thousand  Minuteman 
and  Titan  II  missiles  are  based  In  the  con- 
tinent, as  are  the  bulk  of  the  B-52  and  the 
B-58  bomber  forces.  Only  656  Polaris  missiles 
in  the  41-submarine  nuclear  fleet  are  based 
at  sea. 

Navy  strategists  argue  that  the  sea  pre- 
sents advantages  for  the  United  States  not 
available  to  its  cold-war  adversaries.  In  terms 
of  land  area,  they  point  out,  the  United 
States  is  at  a  disadvantage,  particularly  vis- 
a-vis  Russia,  with  twice  the  area.  As  a  result, 
they  argue,  attacks  of  equal  force  would 
cause  the  United  States  to  sustain  greater 
comparative  losses.  Conversely,  United  States 
access  to  the  sea  Is  excellent  on  two  oceans, 
while  the  Soviets  are  greatly  limiited. 

As  these  strategists  see  It,  however,  a 
change  in  emphasis  to  get  most  of  the  United 
States  strategic  strength  out  to  sea  would 
mean  that  an  opponent  would  be  forced  to 
contend  flrst  with  a  United  States  retaliatory 
and  defensive  capability  well  away  from  the 
United  States  mainland.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists or  the  Soviets  would  be  forced  to 
develop  new  types  of  weapons  in  an  effort  to 


counter  the  naval  force,  thus  diverting  ener- 
gies from  other  efforts. 

COMPLEXITY     INCREASED 

Because  enemy  planners  would  find  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
location  and  composition  of  the  various 
forces  in  the  United  States  strategic  fleet, 
the  sources  argue,  It  would  be  difficult  and 
perhaps  imposslbie  to  do  the  necessary  plan- 
ning and  targeting  for  a  successful  surprise 
attack. 

As  envisioned,  perhaps,  75  percent  of  the 
strategic  capability  would  be  at  sea.  But  the 
remaining  land-based  bombers  and  missiles 
would  suffice  to  make  any  enemy  wary  of 
taking  on  a  multifaceted  threat,  the  strat- 
egists say. 

Basically,  the  Navy  men  argue,  moving  the 
bulk  of  the  capability  out  to  sea  while  re- 
taining the  land-based  deterrent  force  would 
accomplish  six  strategic  objectives: 

Eliminate  temptation  or  motivation  on  the 
part  of  an  enemy  to  launch  a  surprise  nuclear 
attack  on  the  continental  United  States. 

Reduce  the  vulnerability  of  United  States 
nuclear  forces  to  surprise  attack. 

Reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  by  ac- 
cident. 

Afford  more  negotiation  and  decision  time 
diu'ing  a  crisis,  without  thus  opening  the  way 
for  unacceptable  destruction  of  forces. 

Get  the  United  States,  its  people,  and  in- 
dustry out  of  the  line  of  fire  In  a  nuclear 
exchange. 

Reduce  the  need  for  overt  military  move- 
ments that  could  alarm  allies  and  frighten 
foes  Into  precipitous  couniermeasures. 

(From  the  Washington  Post] 
Close  to  Launching  Sites:   Navy  Proposes 
Floating  Defense  Against  Missiles  Off 
Russia,  China 

(By  George  Wilson) 

The  Navy  has  entered  the  antlb.illistic  race 
with  a  proposal  to  .station  ships  equipped 
with  antimisslles  off  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 
coasts  to  intercept  enemy  missiles  shortly 
after  they  are  fired. 

While  Navy  proponents  claim  their  plan 
would  only  be  an  extension  of.  and  not  a 
replacement  for.  the  Army's  land-ba.'-ed  Nike 
X  program,  the  pJ'oposal  reflects  the  In- 
creased Interest  of  all  three  services  in  play- 
ing a  major  role  in  an  ABM  system. 

The  Air  Force  also  has  taken  a  new  look  at 
its  earlier  proposals.  One  of  the^e  would 
employ  such  airplanes  as  the  giant  Lockheed 
C-5A  transport,  as  launching  platforms  to 
Intercept  enemy  missiles. 

Navy  leaders  argue  that  a  close-in.  slilp- 
based  line  of  defense  would  permit  the 
United  States  to  catch  an  enemy  missile 
before  It  has  time  to  break  Into  a  shotgun 
scatter  of  real  and  decoy  hydrogen  bombs. 
In  addition,  there  would  be  fewer  technical 
difficulties  in  tracking  and  finding  enemy 
missiles. 

The  United  States,  Russia — and  most  likely 
Red  China — are  spending  a  lot  of  effort  on 
making  sure  their  long-range  missiles  can 
get  through  any  defense. 

Techniques  range  all  the  way  from  the  old 
trick  of  blinding  the  defender's  radar  with 
clouds  of  metal  chaff  to  making  H-bombs 
that  can  maneuver  on  their  own  as  they  fly 
in  at  the  target. 

But  the  bag  of  penetration  tricics  does  not 
open  until  after  the  missile  is  a  safe  distance 
off  the  launching  pad.  An  antimissile  from  a 
nearby  ship  might  be  In  time  to  catch  the 
whole  package — missile,  warheads  and  pene- 
tration aids — before  they  spread  too  far  apart. 

The  Navy  has  enough  faith  in  the  con- 
cept— called  Seaborne  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Intercept  System,  or  SABMIS  for  short — to 
pay  Industry  money  to  formalize  it  in  paper 
designs. 

Last  week,  several  aerospace  companies  bid 
for  the  Job:  Aerojet-General:  Boeing:  a  team 
of    Hughes    Aircraft    and    Lockheed;    Ling- 


Temco-Vought;  Martin-Marietta;  McDon- 
nell-Douglas and  Raytheon. 

The  Navy  expects  to  pick  one  or  more  of 
those  firms  by  fall  to  conduct  a  six  month 
feasibility  study  of  SABMIS.  Then,  Defense 
Department  superiors  willing,  the  Navy 
would  be  ready  to  move  toward  the  hardware 
stage. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  getting  close  to 
likely  launching  sites.  Navy  leaders  see 
SABMIS  as  bargain-basement  protection  for 
neutral  nations  afraid  of  nuclear  blackmail 
by  Red  China. 

A  bunch  of  SABMIS  ships,  goes  this  argu- 
ment, could  stand  between  Chinese  missiles 
and  a  neutral  like  India.  Then  India  might 
not  feel  compelled  to  build  an  ABM  system, 
having  money  for  economic  development. 

NOT  WITHOUT  DETRACTORS 

SABMIS  Is  not  without  its  detractors  In 
the  Pentagon.  One  top  weapons  official  said: 
"We're  going  to  get  a  decision  on  our  own 
ABM  system  before  we  start  worrying  about 
one  for  the  Bay  of  Bengal," 

But  this  opposition  has  not  deterred  the 
Navy's  new  Office  of  Strategic  Defense  Sys- 
tems, headed  by  Rear  Adm.  George  H.  Miller. 
His  office  sees  SABMIS  as  a  system  which 
could  do  for  defense  what  the  Navy's  Polaris 
submarine  fleet  has  done  for  offense. 

The  SABMIS  fleet— like  the  Polaris  subs- 
would  be  kept  moving.  Of  course,  the  enemy 
might  sink  surface  ships  Just  before  launch- 
ing a  missile  attack. 

Asked  about  this  vulnerability,  one  Navy 
strategist  countered:  "This  kind  of  warning 
would  be  worth  the  cost  of  SABMIS." 

ESTIMATED  AT  $2  EILLION 

Rough  Navy  estimates  are  $2  billion  for 
SABMIS,  counting  the  whole  works — ships, 
radars  and  the  missiles  themselves. 

Navy  planners  are  thinking  in  terms  of  six 
to  40  ships  for  SABMIS,  with  a  possibility 
later  on  of  using  submarines  to  launch 
ABMs. 

In  hopes  of  avoiding  an  Army-Navy  flght. 
Navy  leaders  stress  their  system  is  not  de- 
signed to  replace  the  .Army's  Nike  X.  The 
Navy  would  use  the  400-mlle-range  Spartan 
missile  for  SABMIS  and  also  the  Nike  X 
radar.  The  ships  would  be  built  with  special 
armor  against  nuclear  blast  and  fallout. 

Building  a  Nike  X  missile  defense  around 
the  United  States  is  gaining  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration support  in  the  wake  of  Red 
Chinese  nuclear  tests. 

Congressional  demands  for  a  S3-blIilon  to 
SlO-bllllon  version  of  Nike  X  will  Intensify 
this  week  if  the  Joint  Congressional  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  releases  as  planned.  Its 
report  on  Chinese  nuclear  progress. 


[From  the  Sprlngfleld    (111,1    State  Register, 

July  3,  19671 
Navy    Advocates    Use    of    Antimisso-es    At 

SEA 

(By  L.  Edgar  Prlna) 

Washington. — Navy  planners  believe  It 
would  make  sense  to  put  antimisslles  at  sea 
so  that  enemy  ICBM's  could  be  deetroyed  far 
from  the  continental  United  States. 

Accordingly,  the  Navy — with  the  blessing 
of  the  Defense  Department, — has  asked  in- 
dustry to  Join  In  a  study  it  hopes  will  lead  to 
the  design  of  a  ship-based  missile  intercept 
system. 

ITie  Office  of  Naval  Research  on  June  1 
advertised  for  help  as  follows: 

"Firms  and  organizations  ha\ing  demon- 
strated ca{>abllitle8  for  p>erformliig  a  study  of 
ballistic  missile  intercept  systems  and  sub- 
sy.stems  are  Invited  to  submit  information 
regarding  their  qualifications. 

"Selected  firms  and  organizations  will  be 
considered  for  p>artlc!patlon  In  a  study  pro- 
gram leading  to  preliminary  design  of  a  sea- 
based  ballistic  missile  intercept  system 
(SABMIS).  ...  It  is  expected  that  a  study 
effort  in  this  field  will  cover  a  six-month 
period." 
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The  Navy  got  31  responses  from  Industry. 
Aft«r  reviewing  them,  It  selected  six  firms  or 
teams  of  arms,  to  submit  proposals  for  the 
study.  The  Arms  were  given  classified  brief- 
ings and  have  until  July  19  to  turn  in  their 
proposals. 

It  13  understood  that  one— and  possibly 
two— firms  or  teams  will  get  the  contract  for 
the  .study,  probably  by  August  1  or  soon 
thereafter.  The  Navy  hopes  to  have  the  study 
comoleted  by  next  Feb.  1. 

The  Navy  has  declined  to  Identify  the  six 
firms  in  the  competition. 

Navy  planners  say  that  the  beauty  of  a 
sea-based  anti-missile  system  is  that  the  U.S. 
could  knock  down  enemy  rockets  long  before 
they  approached  the  continental  limits.  This 
is  particularly  important  in  this  era  of 
multiple  warheads. 

Defense  officials  have  told  reporters  that 
the  Navys  .^ubmarine-based  Poseidon  rocket 
will  have  several  warheads. 

It  is  understood  that  each  of  these  thermo- 
nuclear ■bombs-  could  be  directed  at  indi- 
vidual targets  several  hundred  miles  or  more 
apart.  ,  ,  . 

Multiple  warhead  rockets  obviously  would 
Kreanv  magnlfv  the  Job  of  a  U.S.  land-based 
antlm'isslle  .svstem.  such  as  the  Nike  F.  for 
it  would  have  t-o  handle  a  great  many  sepa- 
rate enemy  warheads. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  9.   1967] 

Missiles  Go  to   Sea 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

The  nuclear  ape  has  gone  to  sea.  Last 
weeV;-3  news  from  the  Pentagon  that  the 
Navy  is  studvlng  a  ship-based  anti-ballistic 
ml^iile  system  emphasizes  once  again— in 
modern  context— Alfred  Thayer  Mahan's  "in- 
fluence of  sea  power  upon  history.'" 

In  mobUlty  and  In  weapons  the  marriage 
uf  the  "Nuke"  and  the  ship  has  transformed 
the  two-dimen^ion:ii  navy  with  control  of  the 
seas  as  its  objective  to  a  three-dimensional 
navv  with  the  added  objective  of  attack 
against,  and  defense  of,  the  great  continental 
land  masses  of  the  world. 

Strategically  and  tactically  the  role  of  the 
Navv  has  been  transformed  by  the  nucle.ar 
age  ■  the  depths  of  the  sea,  the  space  above 
the  atmosphere  and  every  part  of  every  land 
mass  on  earth  are  now  accessible  to  modern 
naval  power. 

Tctlav  the  single  mo5t  Important  nuclear 
contribution  of  the  Navy  Is  Its  fleet  of  41  mis- 
slle-aring  submarines,  each  equipped  with 
16  missiles,  each  capable  of  destroying  with 
its  megaton   nuclear   warhead  any   city  on 

earth. 

Nuclear-powered  engines— which  require 
no  air— enable  these  submarines  to  remain 
ccmplclely  submerged  for  indefinite  periods 
and  their  mobility  and  Invisibility  give  them 
unequaled  defensive  invulnerability. 

PL.fN"3     FOR    POSEIDON 

The  submaiine-launched  ballistic  missile 
has,  moreover.  ,uioihor  major  asset:  it  draw3 
the  lightning  of  enemy  nuclear  attack  toward 
the  sea3  rather  than— as  land-bated  mlssll'ts 
do — toward  the  populated  land. 

In  the  next  few  years  the  Polaris  family 
of  missiles  will  be  succeeded  by  the  fourth- 
generation  Poseidon,  a  missile  with  greater 
power,  cap.ible— alternatively— of  carrying  a 
larger  warhead  for  a  longer  distance  or  sev- 
eral w;.rhcads.  as  well  as  various  devices 
known  as  penetration  aids  to  help  the  missile 
break  through  the  enemy's  defenses. 

This  submarine  missile  force,  which  Is  an 
important  part  of  the  nation's  sfrategic  nu- 
clc.xr  otTcnslve  capability,  may  become  even 
more  important  In  the  next  step  of  the  arms 
race.  If  the  Russians  develop  NHRV— Multiple 
Indlvlduallv  Guided  Reentry  Vehicles— or 
several  warheads  for  each  missile,  each 
capable  of  maneuvering  along  a  different 
trajectory  to  Its  target,  the  threat  of  destruc- 
tion to  a  fixed  missile  launcher  ashore  may 


become  so  great  that  the  defensive  answer 
may  have  to  be  to  put  more  missiles  at  sea. 

In  addition  to  the  Navy's  ballistic  missile 
bombaidment  force,  the  Navy's  planes,  flown 
from  carrier  decks,  have  a  definite  role  in 
nuclear  war.  However,  the  nuclear  role  of 
naval  aviation  is  now  more  "tactical"  than 
"strategic";  the  targets  of  naval  aircraft  are 
primarily  near  the  periphery  of  the  enemy's 
territory — submarine  bases,  airfields,  radar 
and  missile  sites- rather  than  targets  deep 
in  the  Interior. 

NCCLEAB  DEPTH  CHARGE 

The  Navy,  like  the  other  services,  has  de- 
veloped so-called  tactical,  or  smaller,  nuclear 
weapons  for  specific  purposes.  A  nuclear 
depth  charge,  which  can  be  projected  from 
plane  or  surface  ship.  Is  designed  for  use 
against  enemy  submarines.  Small  atomic 
bombs  for  taking  out  point  targets — such  as 
a  sirongpolnt  on  a  beach,  are  available.  As 
far  as  is  known,  the  Navy  has  no  nuclear 
shells,  but  its  short-range  missiles — fired 
irom  surface  ships  or  from  planes — can  carry 
nuclear  warheads.  Development  of  a  naval 
model  of  the  Army's  175  mm.  gun  Is  under 
way.  and  a  whole  "family"  of  new  naval  guns, 
some  with  rocket-assisted  shells,  others  with 
devices  to  multiply  present  ranges  many 
times,  are  under  study.  Any  or  all  of  these 
could  utilize  nuclear  shells  or  warheads. 

The  Navy  has  also  pioneered  in  the  use  of 
nuclear  power  for  stu-face  ships;  the  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise  has 
chalked  up  records  in  combat  off  Vietnam. 
Nuclear  power  for  surface  ships  provides  vir- 
tually unlimited  high-speed  cruising  range, 
frees  the  ship  of  dependence  upon  oilers, 
eliminates  stack  gases  and  provides  so  many 
other  advantages  that  despite  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  reluctance  (based  on  greater  costs) 
a  nuclear  powered  fleet  for  all  major  vessels 
seems  certain. 

The  Navy's  seagoing  anti-ballistic  missile 
system  would  work  this  way.  A  number  cf 
ships — some  with  powerful  radar,  others  as 
launching  vessels — would  poeiUon  them- 
selves across  the  "window"  or  angle  of  ap- 
proach of  missiles  latmched  against  the 
United  States  from  bases  in  Conununlst  coun- 
tries. 


[Prom   the  Philadelphia    (Pa.)    Inquirer. 
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An  Antimissile  Defense  at  Sea 

The  studies  being  pressed  by  the  Navy, 
with  the  encouragement  of  Defense  and  .Army 
officials,  of  a  possible  antimissile  missile  sys- 
tem based  on  submarines  and  warships  offer 
a  promising  means  of  strengthening  this  Na- 
tion's defensive  posture  and  countering  the 
nuclear  threat  poied  by  China's  development 
of  the  H-bomb. 

The  fe.asibiUty  of  the  Navy's  idea  Is  stu! 
subject  to  question,  and  scmotlmes  it  1?  Im- 
possible to  hurry  the  kind  of  patient,  pnins- 
iaklng  work  necessary  to  resolve  all  doubts  in 
such  a  technologic. li  m.-.rter,  but  this  is  a 
hopeful  development  v;h;ch  might  well  se.\e 
to  break  a  danE?rou!!  stalemate  in  thinking 
on  U.S.  security  matters. 

•With  the  Soviet  Union  uoins;  ahead  or.  its 
orrn  antimissile  system  and  M?.o  appr'.rcntly 
triumphant  in  Ch'l.ia  and  still  committed  to 
policies  of  assressioi,  it  may  he  the  worst 
kind  of  folly  for  the  U.S.  to  neglect  such  a 
kcv  defen.";ive  measure. 

if  the  Navy  can  offer  a  practical  system,  as 
Its  spokesmen  seem  convinced  It  can.  of  bas- 
ing antl-misslles  at  strategic  points  where 
the  chances  of  success  against  a  sneak  nu- 
clear assault  are  better  than  from  permanent 
bases  on  land— and  at  a  lower  price — this 
may  be  a  measure  that  will  appeal  to  Secre- 
tary McNamara's  cost-conscious  type  of 
thinking. 

In  otir  view,  the  need  for  starting  at  once 
on  some  kind  of  anti-missile  missile  system 
is  growing  more  and  more  compelling  every 
hour  of  every  day.  'We  hope  the  Navy  has  an 
Idea  capable  of  commanding  a  fair  hearing 


from  the  Administration  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

S.ABMIS:    Sea-Based    Protector    of    UNrm) 

States 
(By  Charles  F.  Ducheln.  national  president. 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States) 
SABMIS  may  sound  like  a  hero  of  Greek 
mvthology,  but  it's  a  new  naval  term  that 
stands  for  a  "sea-based  anti-baUistic  missile 
intercept  system."  It  marks  the  start  of  a 
new  naval  strategic  defense  role.  Its  concept 
is  to  force  potential  enemies  to  spread  their 
missile  pattern  and  to  provide  for  the 
preservation  of  the  nation  in  a  nuclear  age 
through  a  defense  m  depth. 

Upon  returning  to  Washington  after  my 
trip  to  Viet  Nam,  I  learned  that  our  policy- 
makers were  giving  the  SABMIS  concept  pri- 
ority consideration.  I  believe  an  up-to-date 
look  at  SABMIS  would,  therefore,  be  of  In- 
terest. 

The  SABMIS  plan  is  to  place  anti-ballistic 
missiles  aboard  surface  ships  and  to  deploy 
them  off  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  coast,  rela- 
tively close  to  Communist  missile-launching 
positions. 

By  intercepting  enemy  missiles  shortly 
after  they  are  fired,  the  defense  problem 
would  be  simplified  and  the  blunting  of  a 
nuclear  attack  against  the  United  States 
made  manageable.  There  is  another  compel- 
ling reason  to  intercept  quickly.  The  Soviets 
are  known  to  be  able  to  produce  a  m.ultiple 
warheaded  missile  which  breaks  open  at  some 
point  near  the  end  of  its  trajectory  and 
sends  its  several  warheads  against  individual 
targets.  By  early  interception,  a  single 
SABMIS  can  destroy  all  of  the  warheads  at 
once. 

The  SABMIS  ships,  as  contributors  to  con- 
tinental defense,  would  bo  built  to  comple- 
ment the  propo-sed  fixed  Nike-X  land  sites 
inside  the  continental  U.S.  Though  final 
plans  for  the  construction  of  these  ships  are 
not  yet  firm,  naval  strategists  are  counting 
on  this  mobile  system  to  do  for  defense 
what  Polaris  has  done  for  the  offense. 

Several  months  ago.  the  Navy  took  a  his- 
toric step  in  adjusting  its  organization  to  the 
strategic  realities  of  the  20th  Century.  At  the 
instigation  of  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Paul  H.  Nitze,  the  directorate  of  Stra- 
tegic Offensive  and  Defcni^ive  Systems  was 
set  up  in  the  OSce  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  under  Rear  Admiral  George  H. 
Miller,  a  recognized  maritime  strategist. 
SABAHS  Is  the  first  tangible  result  of  the 
reorganization.  The  rapidity  with  which  this 
concept  is  taking  hold  is  a  tribute  to  the 
organizational  wisdom  and  strategic  discern- 
ment of  Mr.  Nitze.  new  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Underlying  all  military  strategies  is  the 
prlmarv  provision  for  the  protection  and 
presei-vation  of  a  nation.  This  was  the  start- 
ing point  for  the  nav.al  stratogist?  who  con- 
ceived SABMIS.  In  movlna;  sc-award  to  solve 
this  perplexine  problem,  the  land  deficiency 
of  the  United  States  as  compared  to  the  So- 
viet Union  was  a  major  consideration.  Since 
the  Soviets  possess  2 1/3  times  more  land  mass 
tnan  the  U.S.,  we  are?  megaton  for  megaton, 
at  a  damage-inflicting  disadvantage  by  a  fac- 
tor of  2.5. 

By  placing  antl-mlsslle  defense  forces  at 
sea,  nuclear  fire  Is  drawn  away  from  the  In- 
dustrial and  population  concentration  of  our 
cities.  By  the  same  action,  the  survivabllltv 
of  the  defense  systems  is  enhanced.  Military 
systems,  rather"  than  civilian  populations, 
are  the  primary  targets  eneniv  planners  must 
destroy  to  Insure  their  own  country's  survival. 
Consequently,  much  of  their  strike  effort 
would  have  "to  be  directed  to  SABMIS  ships 
and  Polaris  submarines  in  launching  a  pre- 
planned nuclear  attack  against  the  United 
States.  The  result  would  be  a  lesser  aumb^ 
of  nuclear  warheads  directed  at  the  United 
States.  The  fallout,  aa  well  as  the  blasts, 
would  be  at  sea,  away  from  our  cities. 
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SABMIS  is  not  being  marketed  as  a  de- 
fense panacea,  but  the  problem  of  intercept- 
ing an  ICBM  early  In  .ts  trajectory  is  much 
easier  for  a  sea-ba-sed  system  to  solve  than 
for  the  l.and-based  Nlke-X. 

Few  new  strategic  s>  stems  have  gained 
such  early  interest  and  excitement.  Indus- 
trial firms  see  much  promise  in  It.  They  have 
moved  quickly  to  offer  the  Navy  their  pro- 
gram and  production  know-how.  The  State 
Department  Is  Interested  In  SABMIS.  Officials 
there  welcome  its  anti-nuclear  proliferation 
features.  Our  allies  could  come  under  the 
protective  umbrella  of  the  mobile  S.A.BMIS 
ships  and  their  need  for  nuclear  defense 
armament  would  be  eliminated. 

With  the  deployment  of  SABMIS,  oppor- 
tunities for  the  naval  contribution  to  the 
vitality  of  our  national  strategy  would  be 
tremendously  enhanced.  Therefore,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  I  am  placing  SABMIS  In  a  top 
priority  in  the  Navy  League's  maritime 
education  program  relating  to  the  national 
strength  at  sea.  With  all  the  purpose  and 
prestige  of  the  League  backing  up  the  Navy- 
industry  team,  I  am  confident  that  SABMIS 
will  be  on  schedule  and,  on  that  day,  we 
will  have  taken  a  long  step  towards  the 
preservation  of  this  maritime  nation. 


Ux.  GROSS.  Will  that  be  the  first 
order  of  bu.siness  on  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  intended  that  that 
will  be  the  first  order  of  business. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
mv  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  ■was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
strained to  take  this  time,  because  of 
the  misunderstanding  that  took  place  a 
little  earlier  in  the  day.  After  the  debate 
or  activity  on  the  other  bill  and  the  Com- 
mittee had  risen,  I  understood  from  some 
of  the  leadership  that  there  would  be  no 
other  business  to  be  considered  this 
afternoon.  Unfortunately,  I  went  to  the 
telephone  and  I  did  not  know  this  mat- 
ter would  be  brought  up  for  considera- 
tion, Aceordingly,  I  advised  some  of  the 
Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  to  the 
effect  that  there  would  be  no  other  busi- 
ness brought  up  this  afternoon  and  that 
they  could  leave.  Thus,  several  of  the 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  left  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear— and 
to  leave  the  impression  that  this  was 
done  unintentionally— and  I  am  sorry 
that  it  happened. 


ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  rem.arks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  opjection  to 
the  reque.<5t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  Members  that  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  will  be  called  up  for 
consideration  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 


H.R.   100,  THE  SITUS  PICKETING 
BILL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  opposed  to  H.R.  100,  the  situs  pick- 
eting bill. 

Under  the  present  law,  every  buildinc 
trades  union  has  the  clearly  established 
right  to  picket  at  a  construction  site  if 
such  picketing  is  directed  in  good  faith 
at  the  employer  on  the  jobsite  with 
whom  it  has  its  dispute. 

H.R.  100  would  broaden  this  right  so 
that  a  union  with  a  dispute  with  one 
employer  would  be  able  to  shut  down  a 
whole  construction  project.  It  would  per- 
mit a  union  to  throw  a  picket  line  around 
an  entire  construction  project  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  employees  of  all 
the  contractors  on  the  jobsite  to  strike. 
It  would  reverse  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision that  held  that  such  picketing  vio- 
lated the  ban  on  secondary  boycotts  con- 
tained in  section  8(b)  (4)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

By  enacting  the  Landrum-GrifRn  Act 
in  1959,  Congress  made  clear  its  intent  to 
close  certain  loopholes  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  ban  against  secondaiT  boycotts. 
H.R.  ioo  would  open  a  new  loophole 
larger  than  any  of  those  closed  by  that 
legislation. 

At  the  present  time,  a  number  of 
building  trades  unions  are  seeking  or 
have  obtained  wage  increases  that  far 
exceed  those  that  have  been  granted  to 
any  other  segment  of  the  American 
economy.  For  example,  in  San  Francisco 
the  plumbers  have  increased  their  hourly 
wages  54  percent  since  1961.  La.st  year 
the  White  House  had  to  threaten  the 
vdthdrawal  of  nearly  $200  million  in 
Federal  highway  funds  from  the  New 
Jersey  area  in  order  to  force  the  operat- 
ing engineers  union  to  modify  its  de- 
mand for  a  wage  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 29.5  percent  over  the  next  3  yeais. 
In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  building  trades 
unions  obtained  some  of  the  biggest  wage 
increases  ever  granted  in  the  construc- 
tion industi-y.  Pipefitters,  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  and  ironworkers  received  a 
wage-fringe  package  of  $2.30  per  hour 
spread  over  3  years.  These  increases  will 
run  as  high  as  14  percent  a  year. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  100  would  give 
the  building  trades  unions  a  new  and 
devastating  weapon.  Such  a  weapon 
could  be  used  to  enforce  future  wage 
demands  that  would  make  the  high  price 
settlements  of  today  appear  moderate  by 
comparison.  Certainly,  the  cost  of  con- 
struction would  .skyrocket. 

Moreover,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  it  is  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  whenever  a 


building  trades  union  wins  a  wage  in- 
crease, and  such  union  represents  30  per- 
cent of  a  particular  category  of  workers 
in  a  certain  area,  that  wage  then  be- 
comes the  prevailing  wage.  Thereafter, 
all  employers  in  that  area  performing 
that  type  of  work  on  a  Government  proj- 
ect must  pay  that  wage  and  such  pay- 
ment is  enforced  by  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Labor  Department. 

Under  the.se  circumstances,  it  is  entire- 
ly possible  that  in  the  event  H.R.  100  is 
enacted,  the  Federal  Government  may 
be  forced  to  seek  wage  controls  in  order 
to  combat  excessive  wage  demands  by 
the  building  trades  unions.  For  these  de- 
mands could  be  backed  by  a  greatly  in- 
creased picketing  power  as  well  as  the 
broad  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
And  this  would  be  at  a  time  when  infla- 
tionary pressures  are  increasing  and  the 
cost  of  living  is  advancing  at  an  alarming 
rate. 

Last  year  when  the  situs  picketing 
legislation  was  pending  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  I  testified  that  the  broad 
additional  powers  granted  to  the  build- 
ing trades  unions  could  be  used  for  pur- 
poses that  are  not  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  American  public.  I  noted  that  under 
the  broad  language  of  the  pending  bill,  a 
building  trades  union  could  engage  in 
situs  picketing  to  force  an  employer  to 
discriminate  against  an  employee  because 
of  his  race,  color,  or  creed.  Proponents  of 
the  legislation  were  quick  to  claim  that 
this  was  not  the  case  and  that  the  addi- 
tional picketing  powers  could  not  and 
should  not  be  used  in  this  manner.  The 
validity  of  my  contention  has  now  been 
proven  by  the  fact  that  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  has  amended  H.R. 
100  to  prohibit  picketing  for  this  purpose. 

In  my  testimony  last  year  I  also  stated 
that  under  the  proposed  legislation,  situs 
picketing  could  be  used : 

First,  to  close  dowTi  a  defense  or  space 
installation. 

Second,  to  mount  a  product  boycott. 

Third,  to  breach  or  to  interfere  with 
an  existing  labor  contract. 

Fourth,  to  coerce  an  employer  -whose 
employees  the  picketing  miion  does  not 
represent  or  does  not  seek  to  represent. 

Fifth,  to  force  an  employer  to  repudi- 
ate a  labor  organization  that  is  lawfully 
recognized  as  the  representative  of  his 
employees. 

Sixth,  to  remove  from  the  site  a  con- 
tractor who  has  bid  for  and  won  the  con- 
tract under  the  provisions  of  a  statute 
that  requires  the  governmental  agency  to 
award  the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder, 

I  see  nothing  in  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
100  that  would  prevent  this  type  of  con- 
duct. 

The  serious  consequences  that  could 
flow  from  this  legislation  are  graphically 
illustrated  by  the  following: 

First.  In  a  recent  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  Na- 
tional Woodwork  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, and  others,  against  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  it  has  been  held 
that  the  Carpenters  Union  could  engage 
in  a  so-called  product  boycott.  Despite 
what  I  believe  is  extremely  clear  language 
in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  as  it  was  amend- 
ed bv  the  Landrum-Griffin  amendments 
in  1959,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
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Carpenters  Union  could  refuse  to  install 
precut  and  prefitted  doors  and  force  the 
contractor  to  bu^-  blank  doors  wliich  the 
carpenters  would  cut  and  fat  on  the  job. 

If  H.R.  100  is  enacted,  building  trades 
unions  not  only  could  engage  in  this  type 
of  product  boycott,  they  could  picket  and 
close  down  the  entire  site  in  order  to 
enforce  their  demands.  This  would  mean 
that  important  advances  in  construction 
techniques  and  prefabricated  products 
could  be  banned  from  construction  sites 
and  the  savings  and  improved  construc- 
tion flowing  from  such  advances  denied 
to  the  American  public. 

Second.  Under  the  provisions  of  K.R. 
100.  tlie  building  trades  unions  are  re- 
quired to  give  10  days  notice  before  they 
are  permitted  to  engage  in  situs  picket- 
ing at  a  missile  site.  This  so-callod  safe- 
guard is  totally  inadequate.  In  the  first 
place  it  only  covers  missile  sites  and  does 
not  concern  itself  with  the  hundreds  of 
other  Government  defense  facilities. 
Also,  after  the  10-day  notice  period  is 
over,  a  union  would  be  free  to  close  down 
the  entire  site. 

Sisnificantly.  even  the  building  trades 
unions  are  concerned  over  the  ramifica- 
tions of  this  broad  picketing  power.  In 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Department,  APXr-CIO.  C.  J. 
Haggerty.  stated: 

A  large  area  such  as  Cape  Kennedy  could 
Include  a  number  of  different  sites  In  terms 
of  dliTerent  building  projects  and  that  picket- 
ing the  one  project  does  not  authorize  picket- 
ing of  the  entire  Cape. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Haggerty  then  went 
on  to  say  that — 

The  determination  of  what  is  a  site  can- 
not be  fixed  In  terms  of  linear  distance  and 
that  it  would  be  for  the  administrative 
agency  and  the  court  to  mike  reasonable 
determinations  on  the  Issue. 

Third.  Under  tiie  language  of  H.R. 
100,  nonunion  employers  and  those  em- 
ployers who.se  employees  are  represented 
by  Independent  unions  become  fair  e:ame 
and  any  construction  site  where  they 
may  be  working,  can  be  subjected  to  com- 
mon situs  picketing.  Thus,  District  50  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  the  Christian 
Labor  As.sociation  and  any  other  inde- 
pendent union  would  be  faced  with  a 
near  labor  union  monopoly  in  the  con- 
struction industry. 

Fourth.  At  tire  present  time,  many  in- 
dustrial plants  are  being  remodeled  and 
modernized.  In  addition,  at  many  plants 
there  is  extensive  construction  work  in 
connection  with  the  normal  plant  expan- 
sion. When  this  construction  work  is  per- 
formed, industrial  plant  employees,  em- 
ployees of  manufacturers  who  are  in- 
stalling their  preassembled  product  and 
contractors  employing  building  trades 
unions  will  be  at  the  construction  site. 
Under  the  provisions  of  H  R.  100,  a 
building  trades  union  may  picket  the 
entire  construction  site  in  an  effort  to 
remove  the  industrial  plant  employees 
or  the  manufacturers'  employees  from 
the  job. 

Fifth.  In  many  States  and  localities. 
statutes  have  been  adopted  that  require 
the  submission  of  sealed  bids.  Then,  tin- 


der the  provision  of  the  statute,  the  bids 
are  opened  and  the  award  is  made  to 
the  lowest  bidder.  The  contracting  agen- 
cy has  no  control  over  the  selection  of 
the  contractor.  The  contract  must  be 
awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder.  H.R.  100 
would  permit  a  tmion  to  picket  the  en- 
tire site  in  order  to  remove  a  successful 
bidder  from  the  job.  This  would  mean 
that  the  State  or  municipality  would 
have  to  either  helplessly  stand  by  while 
its  entire  construction  project  is  shut 
down  or  it  would  have  to  break  the  law 
and  take  the  contract  away  from  the 
successful  bidder.  A  Hobson's  choice  of 
this  type  must  not  be  forced  upon  our 
States  and  localities. 

Under  all  the  circiunstances,  I  do  not 
believe  that  H  R.  100  should  be  given  a 
rule.  There  are  far  too  many  serious 
defects  in  this  legislation.  It  should  not 
be  scheduled  for  House  consideration. 


BOEING-WICHITA  NAJ.IED  "EM- 
PLOYER OF  THE  YEAR"  BY  PRESI- 
DENT'S COMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOY- 
MENT OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Shriver]  may 
extend  Ins  remarks  at  this  ixiint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
we  are  observing  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped.  It  was  a  source 
of  pride  and  pleasure  to  those  of  us  from 
Kansas  to  note  that  the  Boeing  Co., 
Wichita  division,  is  the  recipient  of  the 
committee's  Employer  of  the  Year 
Award, 

In  a  White  House  ceremony  on  Mon- 
day, September  18,  1967,  President  John- 
son presented  the  large  busmess  award 
for  1966  to  Mr,  Ernest  A,  Ochel,  Boeing 
general  manager  of  the  aerospace  and 
aircraft  productions  facility  at  Wichita 
and  corporate  vice  president,  Mr.  George 
Trombold,  manager  of  Boeing's  personnel 
division  in  Wichita,  also  was  present  at 
the^remony. 

Mr[  Speaker,  Boeing  is  the  largest  in- 
dustrial employer  in  the  State  of  Kansas, 
and  it  is  a  leader  in  providing  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  handicapped  per- 
sons. In  fact,  Boeing-Wichita  was  cited 
as  having  more  than  5.000  handicapped 
men  and  women  among  its  19,000  work- 
ers. This  is  a  very  significant  figure  and 
an  outstanding  example  for  others  to 
follow. 

The  Boeing  division  at  Wichita  has 
worked  out  a  system  of  matching  a  per- 
son's capabilities  to  the  demands  of  a 
specific  job.  so  that  disabled  employees 
can  become  fully  productive  workers. 

I  join  in  congratulating  and  commend- 
ing Boeing-Wichita  for  its  exemplary 
leadership  in  hiring  the  handicapped. 
They  have  demonstrated  that  much  can 
be  done  to  utilize  the  skills  and  capabili- 
ties of  handicapped  persons  in  business 
and  industry.  It  is  encouraging  to  find, 
too,  that  there  is  increasing  acceptance 
and  utilization  of  the  handicapped  in  the 


plants  and  factories  and  offices  through- 
out our  Nation. 

In  addition  to  recognizing  the  con- 
tributions of  Boeing  management  in  this 
effort,  we  also  should  congratulate  the 
handicapped  themselves  v.-ho  have  dem- 
onstrated their  readiness  to  work  desp.te 
disabilities. 

AIR  SAFETY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  iMr,  Devine]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  our 
hearings  on  air  safety,  before  tlie  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  and  Aero- 
nautics, it  was  suggested  by  several  wit- 
nesses that  general  aviation  should  be 
diverted  from  the  major  airports,  thus 
leaving  these  facilities  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  commercial  pianes. 

Assuming  serious  consideration  would 
be  given  to  this  plan  by  the  FAA,  some 
of  the  general  aviation  pilots  have  pre- 
pared the  following  petition: 
Petit  ICN' 

We.  the  undersigned,  all  legally  registered 
voters,  do  hereby  petition  the  Department  of 
Transportation  In  the  following  matter: 

Whereas,  in  view  of  the  congestion  which 
has  developed  at  certain  areas  which  causes 
inconvenience  and  delay  to  those  passengers 
who  have  paid  their  fare  to  a  public  trans- 
portation system;  and 

Whereas,  such  congestion  may  be  con- 
tributed to  by  Individuals  operating  their 
own  vehicles; 

Therefore,  we  petition  proper  authorities 
to  take  immediate  measures  which  will  pro- 
hibit each  and  every  privately  owned  auto- 
mobile from  operating  on  or  near  any  street, 
highway,  road,  parkway,  bridge,  tunnel  or 
similar  "publicly  paid  for  facility  in  order  that 
these  facilities  will  be  available  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  bus  and  truck  companies.  This, 
however  will  not  preclude  the  owner  of  a  pri- 
vate automobile  from  operating  that  vehicle 
back  and  forth  on  his  own  driveway  on  his 
own  property  as  he  may  desire. 

Although  this  may  be  a  tongue-in- 
check  petition,  it  certainly  is  thought 
provoking  when  we  consider  whether  the 
general  public  should  receive  the  benefit 
of  public  funds. 


COxXGRESSMAN    SCHWEIKER    ASKS 
GHETTO  SCHOOLS  FOR  JOBS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Penn.sylvania  [Mr.  BiestefI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wL^h  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
an  interesting  and  thought-provoking 
proposal  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mi. 
SchwkikerI.  In  a  recent  graduation  ad- 
dress at  the  Pathway  School,  Audubon, 
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Pa  Congressman  Schweiker  called  for 
a'prosram  to  provide  "school  for  jobs" 
using  "idle  school  buildings  during  the 
summers  in  our  cities. 

His  speech  follows: 
Speech   of  Hon.  Rich.^ed   S.   Schweikeh  at 

Gb.«)uation   Exercises,   Pathwat   School, 

ArDUBON,  Pa„  August  18,  1967 

It's  a  double  honor  for  me  to  be  here  to- 
day. First,  I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with 
the  Pathwav  School  as  a  board  member.  Sec- 
ond I  am  "proud  to  be  associated  on  this 
program  with  these  very  fine  young  people 
who  are  graduating  today. 

This  graduation  is  a  milestone  for  the 
Pathway  School,  a  sign  of  Its  continuing 
story  of"  achievement.  For  these  young  people 
it's  a  big  day,  too.  This  graduation  shows 
them  that  their  courage  and  hard  work  at 
Pathway  School  have  paid  off.  I  wish  Path- 
way School  many  more  graduations  like  this 
in  the  vears  to  come. 

To  this  year's  graduates  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulations and  wish  them  more  success  as 
their  education  goes  on. 

Education  is  a  process  of  constant  growth — 
and  educational  institutions  themselves  must 
keep  on  growing.  Pathway  is  no  exception. 
The  demand  for  Pathway's  program  is  very 
great.  And  Pathway  Is  determined  to  grow — 
to  meet  this  large  demand. 

It  has  a  target  of  200  students,  along  with 
Increases  in  statT  and  facilities.  But  only 
part  of  Pathway's  growth  will  be  measurable 
in  physical  terms. 

Pathway  is  going  to  grow  in  its  Influence 
throughout  its  field.  I  have  high  hopes  for 
the  advances  that  will  take  place  when  Path- 
way joins  its  program  with  a  major  univer- 
sity. 

you  are  most  fortunate  in  having  sucn 
outstanding  and  well  qualified  leaders  as  Phil 
Klein  to  head  this  community  effort,  and  Dr. 
Rappaport  to  head  this  educational  effort. 

And  finally.  Pathway  Is  going  to  grow  as 
a  center  for  Information  and  research  on  the 
teaching  of  these  young  people.  The  physical 
size  of  the  school  may  have  a  practical  cell- 
ing of  200  boys  and  girls— but  the  knowledge 
Pathway  is  going  to  produce  will  have  no 
limit. 

So  the  bovs  and  girls  graduating  today 
are  part  of  the  story  of  the  Pathway  school's 
growth  and  our  progress  In  education.  But 
we  are  all  citizens  of  the  larger  society  as  well 
as  this  small  society  at  Pathway  school.  As 
these  students  return  home  and  rejoin  regu- 
lar school  systems,  let  us  all  do  some  think- 
ing about  our  public  schools  and  some  of  our 
own  more  pre.-ising  problems.  My  point  Is  that 
we  have  an  urgent  educational  problem  In 
the  United  States,  We  have  neglected  It  for 
too  long.  We  must  now  do  something  about 
it, 

I  don't  have  to  remind  you  that  this  sum- 
mer our  cities  have  split  wide  open  with 
terrible  noting.  As  a  Congressman  I  believe 
our  first  objective  must  be  to  stop  the  riots 
and  restore  law  and  order  to  our  cities' 
streets.  But  next,  and  just  as  Important,  we 
must  stop  breeding  the  conditions  that  have 
caused  these  riots. 

Poor  education  I  place  at  the  top  of  the 
list  of  these  riot-causing  conditions. 
Who  were  the  rioters,  after  all? 
They   were   the   poorly-educated   products 

of  post-war  slum  schools. 
Thev  were  the  poorly-educated  men  with 

no  skills  to  sell  in  today's  sophisticated  Job 

market,  due  to  their  inferior  schooling. 
They  were  the  poorly-educated  fathers  who 

can't  support  their  families. 
They  were  the  poorly-educated  fathers  and 

mothers  who  see  their  children  going  to  the 

same  overcrowded.  Inadequate  schools  that 

they  knew. 
Tliey  were  the  poorly-educated  men  with 

worthless  high  school  diplomas,  worthless  be- 


cause 12  years  in  slum  schools  failed  to  teach 
them  enough  to  find  a  good  Job  today. 

In  our  country,  education  has  been  the 
traditional  way  up  the  ladder  for  minority 
groups.  But  today  many  of  the  slum  schools 
merely  spin  their  wheels.  They  are  grinding 
out  graduates  or  producing  dropwuts  who 
can  barely  read  and  write  enough  to  apply 
for  a  job. 

In  our  country  today  most  people,  in- 
cluding some  Negroes,  are  earning  more  and 
living  better  than  ever.  But  the  Negroes  left 
In  the  slums  are  living  worse;  in  the  very 
midst  of  an  affluent  society  which  they  see 
portrayed  every  day  on  television. 

In  our  Nation  we  have  believed  In  civil 
rights.  We  have  believed  the  Negro  was  mak- 
ing progress  out  of  his  poverty— thanks  to 
civil  rights.  But  the  riots  of  1967  have  showed 
us  we  have  been  too  complacent — too  satis- 
fied v.ith  ourselves! 

Wo  must  halt  the  cycle  of  poverty  that 
has  plagued  the  Negro  from  the  Deep  South 
to  the  northern  city  ghettos.  And  we  will  not 
stop  that  cycle  until  we  close  the  "education 
gap" — the  major  gap  preventing  Negroes  from 
sharing  In  America's  opportunities. 

Without  a  good  education,  a  Negro  boy 
cannot  hold  a  decent  Job  in  today's  skilled- 
labor  economy.  There  are  fewer  and  fewer 
Jobs  being  created  for  the  unskilled. 

Without  a  job,  he  can't  support  a  family. 
When   men   can't   support   their   families, 
mothers    have    to    work.    That    makes    two 
strikes  against  the  children. 

When  those  children  don't  at  least  get  a 
good  education,  that's  strike  three.  They've 
struck  out.  By  not  giving  them  an  equal  op- 
portunity, society  has  struck  cut.  too.  And 
in  that  kind  of  ball  game  there  are  no  win- 
ners— everyone  has  lost. 

The  choice  for  our  society  Is  all  too  clear. 
Either  we  move  now  to  combat  the  defi- 
ciencies of  ghetto  education,  or  we  watch  our 
major  cities  go  up  In  smoke  every  summer. 
Either  we  guarantee  good  schooling  for 
every  ghetto  child  and  Job  training  to  every 
ghetto  adult,  or  we  and  our  children  face 
guerrilla  warfare  in  the  streets  between  Ne- 
groes and  whites. 

We  must  take  a  massive  new  program  of 
education  into  the  ghettos.  We  must  focus 
Initially  on  job  training  for  adults  and  high 
school  dropouts. 

In  the  slums  of  our  major  cities,  literally 
hundreds  of  school  buildings  stand  idle  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  In  Philadelphia 
alone  there  are  close  to  100  such  public 
school  buildings  In  or  near  ghetto  areas. 

I  propose  that  In  every  large  city,  these 
empty  buildings  become  "schools  for  Jobs" 
next  sununer,  and  when  the  school  year  be- 
gins these  "schools  for  Jobs"  would  keep 
right  on  teaching  in  the  evening. 

"Schools  for  Jobs"  would  have  Job  train- 
ing classes. 

"Schools  for  Jobs"  would  have  Individual 
counseling. 

"Schools  for  Jobs"  would  teach  whatever 
the  working  world  requires  of  employees — 
Job  skills  and  all  Job-related  habits, 

"Schools  for  Jobs"  would  instill  pride,  self- 
respect  and  self-confidence  In  its  students 
And  "schools  for  Jobs"  would  supply  the 
Jobs  themselves.  These  Jobs  would  not  be 
make-work  positions  swelling  the  Govern- 
ment payroll.  They  would  be  Jobs  with  all 
types  of'  business  firms,  large  and  small. 
Many  of  these  Jobs  would  be  with  small  firms 
which  need  men  but  presently  have  no  cen- 
tral place  to  recruit  them. 

"Schools  for  Jobs"  would  arrange  fast, 
cheap  transportation  between  ghetto  neigh- 
borhoods and  outlying  areas  where  the  Jobs 
are  found. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  "schools  for  Jobs" 
program  cover  the  ghettos  of  our  large  cities 
like  a  blanket  next  summer.  If  It  gets  off  to  a 
good    start    then,    after    months    of    careful 


preparation,     we     may     very    well     prevent 
another  "long,  hot  summer." 

We  may  change  the  ghetto  chant  from 
"burn,  baby,  burn"  to  "learn,  baby,  and 
earn." 

We  already  have  seen  the  superb  Job  train- 
ing effort  done  In  Philadelphia  by  the  op- 
portunities industrialization  centers.  Their 
founder,  the  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan,  has  been  a 
dynamic  and  inspiring  leader.  He  has  shown 
the  way,  out  of  the  ghettos. 

The  OIC  should  be  the  model  for  the 
"schools  for  Jobs"  program  that  I  believe  we 
must  now  establish  on  a  national  basis.  Like 
the  OIC,  "schools  for  Jobs"  must  be  based  on 
a  spirit  of  Negro  self-help  and  brotherly  con- 
cern. It  must  not  become  Just  another  white 
man's  handout  program. 

Cities  and  States  will  have  a  vital  stake  In 
the  success  of  the  program.  They  should  take 
their  share  of  Its  costs.  But  If  this  program 
is  going  to  be  adequately  funded,  the  cost 
will  be  too  much  for  either  the  cities  or 
States  to  absorb  easily.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  certainly  have  to  participate 
in  a  major  way. 

The  school  systems  of  our  larger  cities 
could  all  use  Federal  payments.  The  city 
schools,  already  short  of  funds,  with  a  dwin- 
dling city  tax  base,  face  the  challenge  of 
Improving  the  education  of  Negro  yotusgsters. 
It  WDUld  indeed  be  a  half-meastire  If  we 
gave  Job  training  to  Negro  adults  taut  did 
nothing  about  the  elementary  schools  Negro 
children  attend. 

If  Negro  children  are  not  brought  up  to  par 
during  these  all-important  eaxly  grades,  ihey 
will  always  lag  behind.  This  Is  why  I  favor 
a  Federal  payment  for  the  use  of  public 
school  buildings  in  the  "Schools  for  Jobs" 
program,  provided  the  money  stays  In  those 
ghetto  schools. 

In  the  past  this  Nation  has  settled  for 
piecemeal  solutions  for  the  Negro  conditions. 
What  was  worse,  we  puffed  up  these  solutions 
as  panaceas  for  the  people  being  helped.  But 
both  we — and  they — have  lost  our  illtislons 
in  this  hot  summer  of  1967,  I  hope  that 
proposals  like  "Schools  for  Jobs"  will  help 
us  get  on  with  the  task  we  have  neglected 
for  so  long, 

"Schools  for  Jobs"  would  provide  badly 
needed  Job  training.  It  would  give  Impetus 
for  Negro  self-help.  It  would  provide  Jobs 
for  men  and  women,  and  take  them  to  the 
Jobs  with  an  imaginative  low-cost  transpor- 
tation plan.  It  would  let  Federal  funds  stimu- 
late the  Improvement  of  public  education  In 
needy  ghetto  areas. 

Finally,  It  would  activate  two  of  our  Idle 
national  resources — schools  with  empty 
classrooms  and  men  with  empty  pocket.s. 

I  have  one  final  word  for  the  class  of  1967 
here  at  Pathway  School,  This  is  a  compli- 
cated and  far-from-perfect  world  to  live  in. 
Today  I've  talked  about  one  of  its  most 
serious  problems.  But  we  are  fortunate  t« 
live  in  a  great  nation.  Our  Nation  has  the 
resources  and  the  energy  to  do  an  incredible 
range  of  things  within  our  lifetimes.  I  have 
the  confidence  that  America  can  find  an 
answer  to  this  number  one  Internal  problem. 
And  I  have  the  confidence  that  you.  the 
graduates  who  have  pioneered  here  at  Path- 
way, will  be  making  your  own  Important  con- 
tributions as  citizens  of  our  Nation,  Our 
future  is  very  much  In  your  hands. 


CEREMONIES  AT  WRIGHT-PATTER- 
SON AIR  FORCE  BASE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  IMi'.  Brown]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
last  evening,  Monday,  September  18, 
1967.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attt-nding  and 
participating  in  ceremonies  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base  at  Fairborn, 
Ohio,  in  the  Seventh  Ohio  District,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  These  cere- 
monies commemorated  the  20th  anniver- 
sary- of  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Wright-Pat- 
terson lo  one  of  the  finest  Air  Force  in- 
stallations in  the  world.  It  is  one  of  tiie 
most  im.portanc,  and  certainly  the  most 
historic,  of  all  military  aviation  centers. 
It  is,  further,  one  of  the  few  twin  airfield 
ba.ses  in  existence. 

The  Wzlght  brothers,  Orville  and  Wil- 
bui-,  fiew  their  Wright  Flyer  airplane  in 
experimental  and  flight-training  maneu- 
vers from  tiie  area  now  in  this  field. 
From  their  work  came  the  first  military 
aircraft  which  was  bought  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Signal  Corps  around  1909.  Wilbur 
Wright  Field  was  activated  in  1917  with 
the  lease  of  a  2.075-acre  tract  and,  under 
the  Wright  brothers'  direction,  was  used 
to  train  American,  British,  and  Canadian 
pilots  for  World  War  I  service. 

From  this  beginning,  the  base  has 
evolved  as  the  leading  site  for  research 
and  developm.ent  in  the  field  of  aero- 
nautics. 

Wright-Patter.son  is  Che  home  of  the 
Air  Force  Logistics  Command,  the  Aero- 
nautical Systems  Division  of  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Command,  the  17th  Bom- 
bardment Wmg  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  and  the  Foreign  Technology 
Division.  It  also  encompasses  the  Air 
Force  Institute  of  Technology  and  the 
2750th  Air  Ba.-e  Wing. 

Over  28.000  personnel,  military  and 
civilian,  are  employed  at  Wright-Patter- 
son, and  the  base  is  called  home  by  many 
more  thousands  of  Air  Force  people 
around  the  world. 

The  20th  anniversary  ceremonies  were 
cosponsored  by  the  Wright  Memorial 
Chapter  of  the  Air  Force  Association  and 
the  Dayton  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Three  major  awards  were  presented 
during  the  ceremonies,  and  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend additional  congratulations  to  the 
follow uig  Air  Force  personnel  for  their 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  Air 
Force  and  the  American  people. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jowell  C.  Wise,  base  com- 
mander, WPAFB,  was  presented  the  An- 
nual Air  Pov.cr  Award; 

Cant.  Howard  E.  Bethel,  assigned  to 
the  Aeronautical  Research  Laboratory 
was  presented  the  Junior  Officer  of  the 
Year  Award: 

M.  Sgt.  Virgil  L.  Brownlee,  assigned  to 
the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  who 
received  the  Airman  of  the  Year  Award. 

Robert  Hunter,  president  of  the  Wright 
Memorial  Chapter  presented  the  out- 
standing service  awards  to  the  three  win- 
ners. 

In  presrnting  the  Air  Power  Award  to 
General  Wise  he  commented: 

This  award  Is  preser.tetl  to  General  Wise 
for  his  outstanding  efforts  and  continued 
support  which  contributed  to  the  formula- 
tion of  the  airport  zoning  regulations. 

Captain  Bethel,  who  received  the  Jtm- 
lor  Officer  Award,  was  recognized  for  his 


pioneering  work  in  the  field  of  fluid  me- 
chanics. A  research  engineer  in  the  Aero- 
nautics Research  Laboratory,  he  devel- 
oped a  general  method  of  obtaining  a 
solution  of  boundary  layer  fluid  which  is 
far  more  accurate  than  any  previous 
method. 

The  maintenance  chief  of  the  Nuclear 
Engineering  Test  Facilities,  Sergeant 
Brownlee's  modification  and  mainte- 
nance program  contributed  markedly  to 
the  success  of  the  progi'am  and  continued 
to  portray  the  excellence  of  performance 
that  has  typified  his  Air  Force  career. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  remarks  of 
Gen.  Thomas  P.  Gerrlty,  Commander  of 
the  Air  Force  Logistics  Conrmand  on  this 
happy  occasion. 

Remarks    by    Gen.    T.    P.    Gebrity    at    the 

AiB  Force  Anniversary  Dinner,  Septem- 
ber 18,  1967 

It  was  on  this  date.  20  years  ago,  that  the 
Air  Force  became  a  separate  department  and 
military  service  with  Its  own  Secretary  and 
Chief  of  StaH.  Tonight  we  are  gathered  to 
commemorate  that  birthday. 

As  you  all  know,  our  origins  actually  go 
back  60  years.  Military  aviation,  as  part  of 
the  Nation's  defense  structure,  had  Its  be- 
ginning In  August  1907 — four  years  after 
the  first  flight — when  the  War  Department 
created  the  aeronautical  division. 

The  growth  of  our  military  aviation  is  a 
fantastic  story  In  a  fantastic  century.  It  Is 
a  story  of  progress,  leading  from  Kitty  Hawk 
to  Cape  Kennedy — from  the  12-hor8epower 
engine  of  the  Wright  Flyer  to  engines  with 
20  million  pounds  of  thrust. 

Through  all  these  years,  the  Dayton  area, 
old  McCook  Field  and  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base  have  played  a  predominant  role 
in  the  growth  of  aviation. 

The  Air  Force  Association,  and  our  own 
Wright  Memorial  Chapter,  have  made  many 
contributions  In  fostering  public  understand- 
ing of  the  Air  Force  mission. 

While  the  Wright  brothers  made  their  first 
flights  at  Kitty  Hawk,  this  turning  point  in 
world  history  was  made  possible  by  work 
they  performed  In  this  area. 

Their  pioneering  experiments  and  tests 
with  gliders  which  led  to  powered  flight  were 
conducted  near  the  present  site  of  Wright- 
Patterson.  There  is  a  concrete  marker  on  the 
base  which  designates  the  spot  where  the 
Wright  brothers  built  their  first  aircraft 
hangar  for  Dayton  operations. 

The  first  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk  lasted  only 
12  seconds  and  covered  a  distance  of  120  feet. 
This  is  65  feet  less  than  the  wing  span  of 
a  B-52  Stratofortress.  By  comparison,  the 
research  vehicle — the  X-15 — has  flown  at 
speeds  of  over  4,200  miles  on  hour  and  has 
reached  altitudes  of  over  350,000  feet.  That 
altitude  is  difficult  to  imagine  but  it  Is  about 
67  miles  straight  up. 

Wright-Patterson  is  not  only  the  most 
historic  of  military  aviation  centers,  it  Is 
also  one  of  the  most  Iniuortant  and  buslect. 
It  is  the  ceatcr  of  Air  Force  logistics  man- 
agement, aerospace  research,  and  m'.iny  other 
activities.  Its  traffic  is  tremendous,  v,ith  Its 
two  airfields  averaging  about  170.000  take- 
ofls  and  landings  a  year. 

In  the  years  before  1947,  the  airplane 
proved  it  had  an  Import-mt  place  in  the 
military  structure  during  World  War  I.  And 
we  know  that  airpower  was  decisive  in  all 
the  theaters  of  World  War  11 — in  North 
Africa,  In  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific. 

When  our  new  United  States  Air  Force 
was  born  in  1947,  it  had  a  new  commitment. 
It  was  to  support  the  "Truman  doctrine" 
under  which  this  country  affirmed  its  inten- 
tion of  aiding  peoples  anywhere  In  the  world 


who  were  threatened  by  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

The  late  forties  saw  the  Air  Force  par- 
ticipate in  the  "Berlin  airlift,"  an  operation 
symbolic  of  its  role  of  serving  the  free  world. 
Airpower  .supplied  that  blockaded  city  with 
food  and  fuel  supplies. 

In  June  of  1950.  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  friction  in  Korea  erupted  into  war. 
The  United  Nations  called  on  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  for  help.  In  Korea, 
as  elsewhere,  the  Air  Force  proved  its  versa- 
tility and  earectiveness  in  fighting  a  "aif- 
ferent"  kind  oi  war. 

But  we  all  know  that  the  history  of  the 
Air  Force  is  really  the  history  of  its  people. 
The  great  progress  that  has  been  made  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  pioneering 
men  .  .  .  men  who  look  ahead  without 
blinders,  who  cast  a.slde  convention,  who  are 
not  afraid  to  make  deci.sions.  who  think  be- 
yond today,  who  are  willing  to  try  something 
different. 

The  history  of  our  military  aviation  U 
replete  with  such  men.  The  list  is  a  very 
long  one.  There  are  such  names  as  Benjamin 
Foulois  .  .  .  Frank  Lahm  .  .  .  Henry  "Hap" 
Arnold  .  .  .  Eddie  Rlckenbacker  .  .  .  Billy 
Mitchell  .  .  .  Jimmy  Doolittle  ...  Ira  Eaker  . . . 
Carl  Spaatz  .  .  .  Curtis  Lemay  ...  to  mention 
just  a  few. 

Additional  names  are  becoming  a  part  of 
Air  Force  history  as  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 
Intensifies.  Names  like  that  of  Airman  First 
Class  Wilham  H.  Pitsenbarger.  whose  home 
was  in  nearby  Plqua,  Ohio.  He  was  awarded 
posthumously  the  Air  Force  Cross.  Airman 
Pitsenbarger  sacrificed  his  life  to  aid  wounded 
members  of  an  Army  ground  force  in  a  Viet- 
nam jungle  In  April  of  1966. 

Another  who  has  won  a  j>crmanent  pKice 
in  Air  Force  history  is  Major  Bernard  Fisher. 
For  rescuing  a  downed  pilot  from  an  enemy- 
held  airstrip,  he  became  the  first  living  air- 
man to  receive  the  Nation's  highest  decora- 
tion— the  Medal  of  Honor — since  the  Air 
Force  became  a  separate  service. 

A.-^  we  observe  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Air  Force — and  pay  tribute  to  the  men  who 
have  helped  to  make  its  history — we  should 
give  special  thought  to  men  like  these.  We 
can  be  grateful  and  proud  that  there  are  so 
many  of  them. 

But  we  must  credit  not  Just  the  men  of 
the  Air  Force.  Due  credit  must  be  given  to 
the  wives  of  the  Air  Force  who  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  establishing  new  homes  in  new 
areas,  raising  and  educating  Air  Force  fami- 
lies, and  keeping  the  home  fires  burning  dur- 
ing long  periods  of  separation. 

It  is  said  that  "brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit."  • 
And  I  think  it  Is  a^so  the  soul  of  after- 
dinner  speeches,  therefore,  let  me  conclude 
with  the  observation  that  this  20th  anniver- 
sary of  our  young,  dynamic  and  vigorous  Air 
Force  is  more  appropriately  recc5ni:;ed  by  a 
party  than  a  sermon.  So  let  us  po  on  with 
this  Air  Force  association  and  chamber  of 
commerce  party  In  honor  of  our  United 
States  Air  Force. 


CONGRESSMAN  QUIE   INTRODUCES 
TEXTILE  IMPORT  MEASLT-JE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tlem.an  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Quie]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  tins  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
joining  many  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  introduced 


•Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  Act  II,  Scene  2. 
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the  Textile  Trade  Act  of  1967— more  pop- 
ularly referred  to  as  the  Mills  bill,  after 
its  author,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas, Wilbur  Mills. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the  ad- 
verse efiects  that  an  ever-increasing,  un- 
restricted flood  of  foreign  textile  imports 
are  having  on  the  Minnesota  woolen 
manufacturers  and  their  counterparts 
in  the  other  States  as  well.  I  think  that 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  we  must  take 
immediate  and  concerted  action  that 
will  offer  a  measure  of  protection  and 
relief  to  an  industry  that  simply  cannot 
compete  with  low-wage  foreign  imports. 
If  remedial  action  is  not  forthcoming, 
the  domestic  markets  will  suffer  even 
greater  disruptions  than  they  have  to 

date.  .^       ,        , 

What  is  more,  this  industry  has  played. 
and  will  continue  to  play,  a  critical  role 
in  our  national  defense  efforts.  This  is 
well  recognized.  The  continuation  of 
policies  that  jeopardize  this  industry 
cannot  help  but  have  serious  implicatioiis 
on  o'.ir  Nation's  security.  I  am,  therefore, 
introducine  legislation  identical  in  con- 
tent to  that  originally  sponsored  by 
Coneressman  Mills  and  respectfully 
urge  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  expedite  consideration  of  this 
measure  by  the  full  House. 


(a)  to  determine  what  size  packages  may 
be  represented  by  such  descriptions  as 
"smaU."  "medium,"  and  "large"; 

(b)  to  regulate  the  use  of  such  promotions 
as  "cents  off"  or  "economy  size"  on  any 
package: 

(c)  to  require  the  listing  of  ingredients  in 
the  order  of  decreasUig  predominance;  and 

(d)  to  prevent  nonfunctional  slack  fill. 
III.  Packaging  provisions:  Tlie  Act  provides 

for  the  voluntary  adoption  of  packaging 
standards.  The  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  call  upon  manufacturers, 
p.ackers,  and  distributors  to  develop  volun- 
tary standards  whenever  he  finds  that  undue 
proliferation  of  weights,  measures,  or  quanti- 
ties impairs  the  ability  of  consumers  to  make 
value  comparisons.  If  voluntary  standards 
are  not  adopted,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  report  this  fact  to  Congress  together 
with  his  legislative  recommendation. 


TRUTH  IN  PACKAGING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GoxzALEz^  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vanik]  is  recognized  for  15  mnnutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  19, 
1966,  I  introduced  legislation  along  \nth 
many  of  my  colleagues  providing  for 
truth  in  packaging,  as  part  of  an  effort 
to  protect  the  consumer  from  being  de- 
ceived in  the  marketplace.  Although 
somewhat  weakened  in  the  House,  leg- 
islation was  passed  by  this  body  on  Octo- 
ber 3,  1966,  and  signed  by  the  President 
la.^t  November  3. 

The  law  was  intended  to  become  effec- 
tive July  1.  19G7,  and  its  provisions  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

I.  Mandat/Dry  labeling  provisions:  A  pri- 
mary objective  of  the  Act  Is  to  promote  uni- 
formity snd  slnipllfication  of  labeling.  The 
bill  provides  that: 

(a)  the  identity  of  the  commodity  shall  be 
.specified  on  the  ;abel: 

(b)  the  net  quantity  of  contents  shall  be 
stated  in  a  uniform  and  prominent  location 
on  the  package; 

(c)  the  net  quantity  of  contents  shall  be 
clcnrly  expressed  in  ounces  and.  If  appli- 
cable, pounds  or,  in  the  case  of  liquid  meas- 
ures. In  the  largest  whole  unit  of  quarts  or 
pints:  and 

(d)  the  net  quantity  of  a  serving  must  be 
stated  if  the  package  bears  a  representa- 
tion concerning  servings. 

II.  Discretionary  labeling  provisions:  The 
Act  autliorizes  the  administering  agencies 
to  promulgate  regulations  when  necessary 
to  prevent  consumer  deception  or  to  facili- 
tate value  comparisons: 


I  would  like  to  comment  on  a  few  of 
these  provisions.  Under  part  (o  of  the 
mandatory  section,  the  law  provides  that 
statements  of  quantity  should  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
conversion.  Thus,  a  package  labeled  1 
pound,  14  ounces  is  no  longer  permissible 
without  also  stating  it  as  30  ounces.  Part 
(d)  of  the  mandatory  section  prohibits 
the  display  of  the  number  of  servings  to 
a  package  without  stating  the  quantity 
of  each  serving.  Until  the  law  is  enforced, 
the  shopper  will  have  no  way  of  telling  if 
the  statement  of  "serves  4"  on  a  gelatin 
box  will  actually  do  just  that  or  will  only 
be  enough  for  one  or  two  adult  servings. 
There  is  also  a  discretionao'  section  in 
the  law  which  authorizes  the  admin- 
istrative agencies,  FDA  or  FTC  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  promulgate  regulations 
when  necessary  to  prevent  the  consumer 
from  being  deceived  or  to  facilitate  value 
comparisons.  In  other  words,  if  the  agen- 
cies assume  their  responsibility,  it  will 
no  longer  be  nece.-^sary  to  choose  among 
18  different  cereal  box  sizes  or  10  differ- 
ent pork  and  bean  sizes  and  then  try  to 
figure  out  from  all  the  different  prices 
which  is  the  best  buy. 

These  provisions  of  the  Truth-m- 
Packaging  Act  if  carried  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  insure  an  informed  de- 
mand by  the  consumer. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is- 
sued its  first  set  of  tentative  regulations 
on  June  27  with  a  correction  on  July  1, 
the  effective  date  of  the  law.  Interested 
parties  had  30  days  from  June  27  to 
make  comments  on  the  regulations.  After 
these  commicnts  were  then  studied,  the 
regulations  were  republished  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  This  is  standard  operating 
procedure.  However,  when  the  industry 
protested  that  it  did  not  have  time  to 
study  the  regulations  and  prepare  com- 
ments, an  extra  3G-day  extension  was 
granted.  Another  30  days  in  which  the 
industry  took  adv.mtnge  of  the  con- 
sumer, especially  the  poorly  educated 
consumer. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  why  did 
not  the  industry  concern  itself  with  the 
regulations  before  the  law  was  to  become 
effective  on  July  1  ? 

Once  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
gets  past  Its  various  30-day  comment 
periods,  and  republishes  the  regulations, 
there  is  a  30-day  comment  period  in 
which  fomial  objections  can  be  filed, 
hearings  held  before  a  hearing  examiner 


and  the  question  adjudicated.  It  appears 
that  the  snow  will  fall  before  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
truth-in-packaging  law,  mild  as  it  is. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is 
going  through  the  same  process  but 
recently  .stated  that  its  regulations  will 
not  take  effect  before  December  31,  1967. 
It  was  clear  even  in  May  that  in  the 
industry,  with  some  exceptions,  had 
absolutely  no  intention  of  moving  one 
step  faster  than  it  had  to.  In  an  article 
on  the  coming  effective  date  of  the  law 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  May  7,  1967, 
one  spokesman  for  the  merchandisers 
said.  "If  the  printing  industry  turned 
loose  all  its  capital  industry,  it  probably 
could  not  re-do  all  the  labels  by  July  1." 
But  he  pointed  out  that  "executives  of 
labeling  organizations  all  over  the  coun- 
try met  in  Washington  at  the  end  of 
April  to  go  over  the  Hart  Act — truth  in 
packaging — section  by  section  and 
agreed  to  seek  Government  action  to 
bring  about  changes." 

As  one  industry  spokesman  said,  "We 
have  reason  to  believe  the  Government 
will  yield  to  changes."  In  other  words, 
once  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  have  considered  a  bill  for  several 
years,  held  hearings  on  it,  debated  it,  and 
the  President  has  signed  it,  the  industry 
still  believes  it  proper  to  apply  pressure 
on  selected  points   in   the   bureaucracy 
to  change  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
law  and  to  delay  its  implementation  with 
highly  organized  tactics  of  obstruction. 
What  has  actually  been  done  to  help 
the   consumer   make   a   rational   choice 
in  the  marketplace  as  a  result  of  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  which 
was  supix)sed  to  become  effective  July  1. 
1967?  According  to  a  study  conducted  by 
my  staff,  many  packagers  have  not  tak- 
en a  single  step  to  conform  to  the  law. 
Those  responsible   for  packaging  food 
and  drugs  are  guilty  of  legalistic  foot 
dragging,  delay,  avoidance,  and  disre- 
gard for  the  obvious  provisions  of  the 
law  in  an  attempt  to  take  advantage  of 
the  innocent  consumer  for  as  long  as 
possible. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  had  my  staff  do 
some  package  samphng  at  a  modern 
supermarket  in  Southwest  Washington, 
D.C.  They  noted  a  niunber  of  packaging 
practices  prohibited  by  the  new  law  both 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  law,  on 
June  26,  again  on  July  13,  during  the 
Labor  Day  recess,  and  on  September  18. 
In  all  ca.ses;  there  were  no  significant 
changes  or  improvement  in  the  honesty 
of  the  packaging:  indeed,  there  were 
some  changes  for  the  worse. 

On  all  four  of  our  sampling  dates,  we 
found  a  large  number  of  products  still 
being  marketed  with  a  statement  of 
number  of  servings  but  witho-jt  noting 
the  quantity  of  each  serving.  Birds  Eye 
and  Bel-Air  sell  frozen  \  egetables  with  a 
statement  of  servings,  generally  "3^. 
servings,"  without  a  clear  statement  of 
the  quantity  of  the  servings.  Birds  Eye, 
for  example,  marks  its  packages  "makes 
about  IV3  cups — two  servings."  thus  in- 
troducing conversions  and  confusion. 
Other  frozen  vegetable  brands  use  the 
same  tactic,  but  they  were  removed  from 
the  sample  store  after  our  first  visit. 
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Captain's  Choice  Frozen  Fish  also  of- 
fers the  buyer  "four  servings"  but  with 
no  mention  as  to  size  or  amount  of 
servings. 

The  gelatin  and  pudding  manufac- 
turers have  Improved  their  packaping 
over  the  sample  period.  At  first,  of  the 
five  gelatins  available  on  the  shelves  of 
the  .sampled  store,  five  bore  "number  of 
servings"  contained  in  the  box,  but  only 
one  defined  the  quantity  of  a  .serving. 
Now,  only  Junket  and  My-T-Fine  still 
advertise  "serving.s"  without  defining  the 
quantity. 

Even  though  the  act  contains  a  sec- 
tion which  authorizes  the  appropriate 
agencies  to  promulsrate  regulations  when 
necessary  to  facilitate  valued  compari- 
sons, there  still  exists  gro.ss  diversifica- 
tions of  product  sizes  coupled  with 
equally  unrelated  prices  which  add  up 
to  deliberate  attempts  to  confuse  the 
consumer  and  keep  him  from  making  an 
intelligent  demand  choice.  Our  sam- 
pling of  cereal  box  sizes  was  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  the  industry's  failure  to  help 
facilitate  consumer  choices.  My  staff  has 
found  24  different  cereal  box  sizes  be- 
tween 4''8  ounces  and  1  pound  4  ounces. 
This  diversification  makes  it  almost  im- 
possible for  the  consumer  to  compute 
which  cereal  gives  him  the  most  for  his 
money,  especially  since  there  is  no 
standardization: 


Weight 

Snack  Pak 4?io2. 

Puffed  Wheat -  5  oz. 

Treat  Pak b'*  Ol. 

Puffed  Rice 6  oj. 

Special  K 6,'j02. 

Cheerios... 7  oi. 

Luckey  Charms -.-  8  oi. 

Coccoa  Krispies 3' joz. 

Honey  Comt) 9  oz. 

Jets..., 9.25  oz. 

Post  Tens 9"i  oz. 

Sugar  Smacks.   10  oz. 

Shredded  Wheat IQi ,  oz. 

Special  K 10' joz. 

40'~;  Bran  Flalies H  oz. 

Captain  Crunch / U' joz. 

Corn  Flakes 12o2. 

Rice  Krispies —  13  oz. 

Raisin  Bran ^ M  oz. 

Frosted  Fhkes Isoz. 

Shredded  Wheat 15'i  oz. 

All  Bran 1  lb- 

Wheaties - 1  lb.  2  oz. 

Frosted  Flakes I  lb.  4  oz. 

This  bewildering  proliferation  of  sizes 

does  not  stop  at  the  cereal  industry  but  is 
practiced  by  countless  other  manufac- 
turers. The  companies  who  make  pork 
and  beans  are  a  typical  example.  From 
observing  the  following  table  of  the  var- 
ious pork  and  bean  sizes  found  on  the 
shelf  of  the  local  supermarket,  it  is  easily 
understandable  that  the  average  shopper 
would  find  it  extremely  dilBcult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  figure  out  the  best  buy. 
There  is  no  apparent  reason  for  this  ex- 
cept purposeful  confusion  of  the  con- 
sumer. 


Prices 


Brand  name 


Weight  size 


July  13 


Aug.  31 


Sept.  18 


Hanover. 

Highway. 


Libby 

Campbell. 


RItter  

Van  Camp  

American  Beauty. 
B  &M 

Heinz 


lib.  12oz 25cents 25cents ^S""?- 

3  1b  4oz    Not  on  the  shelf Not  on  the  shelf 39  cents. 

6  1b.  l4oz do do 75cents. 

8oz      do do i'""'^      . 

lib  6  tor  79  cents 6  for  79  cents 6  for  79  cents. 

llb'Uoz"        .    2for39cents 2for45cents 2for45cents. 

3  1b  4  oz  .    Not  on  the  shell Not  on  the  shelf 37  cents. 

7lb'2oz  39cents      39  cents Not  on  the  stielt. 

14  oz       ""  4  for  bl  cents 2  for  35  cents 2  for  35  cents. 

i  lb  5  «  2lor37cenls 2  for  37  cents 2  for  37  cents. 

lit,'  '  6for85cent3    4  for  59  cents    4  tor  59  cents. 

9  oz Not  on  the  shelf Not  on  the  shelf 2  for  27  cents. 

llbiroi" do do 2  for  49  cents. 

lloz        do  do 2for33cents. 

1  lb  502."!"''-    Sforll... 21or43cenls 2  for  43  cents. 

lib  2for25cents 2for25cents -,..  2  for  25  cents. 

nb.'2'oz 31  cents 31  cents 31  cents. 

llb.Uoz 35cents 43  cents ^.^^  t^,""'|      . 

9oz  2  for  37  cents 2  for  37  cents. ^.. 2  for  37  cents. 

lib 4for59cents      4  for  59  cents 4  tor  59  cents. 


It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  American 
Beauty  has  reduced  the  size  of  its  can 
from  16  ounces,  or  1  pound,  to  15  ounces 
between  the  August  31  and  September 
18  visits.  The  price,  however,  is  still  the 
same. 

Yet  another  example  of  seemingly 
meaningless  diversity  is  offered  by  the 
paper  towel  companies  who  wisely  avoid 
advertising  the  square  footage  of  their 
towel  rolls  and  leave  it  to  the  consumer 
to  make  sense  out  of  the  variety  of  roll 
sizes: 

Scott:  2  rolls,  single  package.  120  tow- 
els. 11x9^8:  1  roll,  single  package.  180 
towels.  11X938. 

Truly  Fine:  2  rolls,  single  package, 
250  towels,  11x9:  1  roll,  single  package, 
185  towels,  11X9. 

Hudson:  2  rolls,  single  package.  108 
towels.  llxlO. 

Kleenex:  2-ply.  75  towels,  11.1X10.3; 
2-ply.  125  towels,  11.1x10.3. 

The  industry's  pricing  structure  was 
further  complicated  between  July  13  and 
August  31  by  Scott  and  Kleenex  posting 


'cents  off"  labels  and  Hudson  placing  a 
5-cent  coupon  in  its  one  roll  package. 
Bv  September  18,  Kleenex  had  raised  its 
dimensions  from  11. Ix  10.3  to  11.1X10.8. 
A  glance  at  the  tooth  paste  shelves  is 
enough  to  confuse  any  corLsumer  as  to 
the  actual  size  or  value  of  the  tube  he  is 
buying.  The  wide  variety  of  sizes  rep- 
resented by  this  sample  of  descriptions 
makes  clear  the  need  for  standardization 
of  sizes  and  their  descriptions: 

Ounces 

Crest,    medium l-'75 

Macleans,    giant 3.25 

Gleem.   large 3.25 

Gleem,  extra  large 5.00 

Macleans,  king 5.00 

Gleem,  family 6.75 

Colgate,  super 8.75 

Colgate  adds  insult  to  injury  by  add- 
ing a  "cents  off"  label  to  one  of  its  sizes 
on  the  September  18  check. 

"Cents  off"  and  "economy  size"  pack- 
aging ads  are  still  common  and  justify 
the  enforcement  of  discretionary  label- 
ing provisions  designed  to  regulate  the 


use  of  promotions.  A  qiiick  look  at  the 
coffee  counter  found  Chase  &  Sanborn 
and  Edwards  coffee  offering  "cents  off" 
labels  although  the  retail  price  at  the 
store  had  not  changed  in  over  16  days. 
Edwards  coffee  had  removed  the  label  by 
the  end  of  August,  but  Chase  &  Sanborn 
was  still  offering  from  4  to  20  cents  off. 
This  raises  the  legitimate  question  of 
"cents  off"  what?  The  price  of  a  Maxwell 
House  3-pound  can  of  coffee  was  raised 
from  $2.23  to  $2.29  between  our  nrst  two 
visits  and  to  S2.47  by  September  18.  while 
a  label  on  the  can  during  our  July  13 
visit,  and  still  there  today,  stated  that  it 
offered  a  canister  inside  at  "no  extra 
cost." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
it  is  deplorable  to  find  the  interests  of 
the  people  and  the  intentions  of  Congress 
so  openly  disregarded.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  consumer  appears  like  a 
"helpless  patsy"  in  the  marketplace. 


THE   U.N.   AND    CONTINUED    STRIV- 
ING TOWARD  RULE  OF  LAW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  •  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Califon^ia 
[Mr.  Bei.l]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  convening 
of  the  22d  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  today  should  focus  our 
attention,  if  only  briefly,  on  the  need  for 
mature  understanding  of  both  the 
strengths  and  the  weaknesses  of  th:s  im- 
portant international  forum  as  they  have 
been  revealed  to  us  in  the  past  year. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  appropriate  on 
this  occasion  for  us  to  reafflmi  our  funda- 
mental commitment  to  the  goals  of  the 
U.N.,  our  continued  satisfaction  with  the 
great  majority  of  services  it  performs, 
and  our  hope  for  the  extension  of  its 
influence  in  bringing  the  v.-orld  to  accept- 
ance of  rule  by  law. 

In  22  years  the  U.N.  has  not  achieved 
this  objective. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  men 
and  natioris  have  been  engaged  in  the 
quest,  also  without  durable  success,  for 
thousands  of  years. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  expect  too  much 
of  the  United  Nations  and  to  criticize 
it  when  those  built-in  organizational  in- 
adequacies which  make  it  possible  for 
the  body  to  exist  at  all,  contribute  to 
failure  in  quieting  the  crises  which  cause 
us  anxiety. 

We  must  remember  at  these  tense  mo- 
ments that  individual  nations  and  other 
peace-seeking  institutions  are  failing 
similarly  and  simultaneously. 

The  United  Nations  in  today's  world 
can  be  relied  upon  neither  to  quench  the 
flame  of  war  nor  even  to  calm  the  spirit 
of  militarism. 

But  It  is  still  our  best  means  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  instinct  for  peace  and 
order  that  must  surely  exist,  however  re- 
motely, in  the  hearts  of  all  human  be- 
ings. 
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STRENGTHENING  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT'S FISCAL  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  CONTROL 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Congresswoman  Dwyer,  Con- 
gressmen Wydier,  Brown  of  Ohio, 
Erlenborn,  Cov;ger.  and  Myers,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  strengthen  the 
Government's  fiscal  administration  and 
control  of  the  vast  sums  appropriated  for 
the  conduct  of  its  many  programs  and 
activities.  This  legislation  is  designed  to 
establish  improved  management  and  ac- 
counting practices  in  each  department 
and  agency.  With  a  pending  tax  increase 
facing  the  Congre.ss  and  the  Nation,  this 
measure  which  can  result  in  saving  un- 
told millions  now  lost  through  waste,  mis- 
manacement,  and  inefficiency,  .should 
be  of  particular  concern  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House. 

The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921.  as  amended,  provides  in  section 
113(ci  : 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection  (1956),  the  head 
of  each  executive  agency  shall,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Comptroller  General,  cause  the  ac- 
counts of  such  agency  to  be  maintained  on  an 
accrual  basis  to  show  the  resources,  liabili- 
ties, and  costs  of  operations  of  such  agency 
with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  preparation 
of  cost-based  budgets  as  required  by  section 
216  of  the  Budget,  and  Accounting  Act,  1921, 
as  amended.  The  accounting  system  required 
by  this  subsection  shall  include  monetary 
property  accounting  records  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  system. 

At  the  time  of  enactment  of  this 
amendment  to  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act.  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment maintained  obligation  accounting 
systems.  These  systems  showed  the 
amount  of  money  the  agencies  had  been 
authorized  to  snend  and  the  general 
categories  of  expenditure.  But,  they 
failed  to  show  the  actual  costs  of  partic- 
ular programs  or  operations. 

Approved  cost  accrual  accounting  .sys- 
tems are  a  necessary  tool  of  modern 
financial  management.  As  pointed  out  In 
the  1966  Comptroller  General's  Annual 
Report: 

One  very  Important  management  tool  Is 
an  adequate  accounting  system  designed  to 
provide  control  over  funds,  property  and 
other  a-ssets;  current  cost  Information  on 
operations:  and  other  Information  of  value 
to  management  officials.  The  availability  of 
reliable  cost  information  particularly  when 
related  to  assignments  of  management  re- 
sponsibility, is  also  cf  great  value  In  promot- 
ing In  responsible  officials  and  employees 
desirable  attitudes  of  cost  con.-'ciousness 
which  are  so  important  to  conducting  Crov- 
ernment  oi>erations  economically. 

With  such  a  system,  an  agency  is  bet- 
ter able  to  ascertain  whether  money  is 
being  spent  wisely,  whether  programs  or 
operations  are  being  administered  in  an 
efficient  manner,  and  whether  results  are 
being  realized  which  justify  the  expense. 
Without  such  a  system,  an  agency  is 


basically  at  a  loss  to  know  how  well  its 
employees  are  performing  or  how  pro- 
ductive are  its  programs  and  operations. 
In  essence,  it  lacks  an  effective  tool  for 
measuring  its  work. 

Elmer  Staats,  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  in  recent  testimony 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  put  it 
succinctly  when  he  said  that  adequate 
cost  accounting  systems  are  "basic  and 
fundamental  to  the  whole  operation  of 
the  Federal  Government."  Tlie  Comp- 
troller General  went  on  to   testify: 

We  believe  that  the  application  of  accrual 
(cost)  accounting  in  t«rms  of  the  cost  of 
various  tvpes  of  work  performed  or  other 
costs  inciirred  and  applied  to  activities  and 
programs,  coupled  with  the  actual  use  of 
cost-based  budgeting  by  the  agencies.  Is  es- 
sential to  achievement  of  improved  financial 
management  in  the  Federal  Government,  In- 
cluding Implementation  of  the  plannlng- 
programming-budgetlng  system. 

Today,  as  amazing  as  it  may  seem,  most 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  have 
continued  to  disregard  compliance  with 
the  law. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  Comp- 
troller General  has  issued  numerous  re- 
ports pointing  out  deficiencies  in  fiscal 
administration  because  of  lack  of  ade- 
quate cost  accounting  systems. 

Between  1960  and  1965,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  issued  12  reports  citing 
51  cases  in  which  it  believed  excessive 
noncash  grant-aid  credits  totaling  over 
829  million  were  granted  by  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration  on  urban  re- 
newal projects.  This  situation  was  again 
reported  to  Congress  in  1966. 

The  C-AO  reported  to  Congrc-^s  in  1961 
that  the  Social  Security  Administration 
needed  to  strengthen  its  accounting  con- 
trols for  benefit  overpayments.  More  re- 
cently, it  was  discovered  that  S7.9  miUion 
in  overpayments  were  outstanding  dur- 
ing 1965.  in  1967,  Congress  was  informed 
that  a  continuing  need  existed  for  this 
agency  to  establish  an  effective  system  of 
cost  accounting  controls  for  benefit  over- 
payments. 


Many  reports  have  been  issued  iii  re- 
cent years  showing  tiiat  savings  could  be 
achieved  by  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense  under  the  military  assist- 
ance program  by  having  recipient  gov- 
ernments pay  for  more  of  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  incurred  under  this 
program. 

In  1962,  the  GAO  pointed  out  the  need 
for  improvement  in  the  accounting  pro- 
cedures of  the  Communicable  Disease 
Center  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. A  follow-up  report  in  1966  indicated 
that  many  deficiencies  continued  to  exist 
in  the  accounting  system. 

The  GAO  reported  in  1966  that,  while 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  had  greatly 
improved  its  accounting  procedures  and 
practices,  its  accountiiig  system  did  not 
produce  adequate  breakdowns  of  costs  to 
provide  management  with  the  kind  of 
financial  infonnation  necessary  to  effec- 
tively control  costs  or  to  evaluate  finan- 
cial performance. 

Reviews  of  AID'S  financial  statements 
in  recent  years  have  disclosed  that  the 
agency's  accounting  system  is  inadequate 
to  its  financial  management  needs  and 
has  led  it  to  materially  overstate  or  un- 
derstate the  financial  conditions  under- 
lying loan  programs  which  involve  some 
one  thousand  agreements  totalling  $12 
billion. 

Tlie  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
reports  that  have  been  issued  in  the  past 
few  years  by  the  Comptroller  General 
which  disclose  Instances  of  fiscal  mis- 
management due  to  inadequate  account- 
ing controls.  Because  a  detailed  discus- 
sio^n  would  require  more  space  than  can 
be  allotted,  the  following  table  of  ineffi- 
ciency and  mismanagement,  which  is  by 
no  means  inclusive,  will  be  included  at 
this  point.  This  table  cites  particular  de- 
partments and  agencies,  reports  the  sta- 
tus of  their  accounting  system,  identifies 
the  nature  of  the  deficiency,  and  enu- 
merates the  frequency  of  occurrence.  The 
examples  and  table  are  only  intended  to 
give  some  indication  of  the  present  con- 
ditions: 


TABLE  OF  INEFFICIENCY  AND  MISMANAGEfi^ENT  COfflPILED  FROf«  GAO  ANNUAL  REPORTS i 


Department  or  agency 


Status  of 

accounting 

system ' 


Inefficiency  and  mismanagement 


Fiscal  year 


1966    1965    1964    1963 


Department  of  Agriculture: 

Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serv-    Unapproved... 
ice  and   Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

Soil  Conservation  Service do 

Department   of    Commerce:    Bureau   of    do 

Public  Roads. 

Department  of   Health,    Education,   and 
Welfare:                                                           . 
Office  of  ttte  Secretary do 

Public  Health  Service do 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment: . 

Public  Housing  Administfation do 

Urban  renewal 00 

Department  of  Interior: 

Bureau  of  Indhn  Affairs Approved 

Jan  27,  1933. 

us.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service Unapproved... 

Department  of  Labor: 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security do 

Office  of  Manpower,  Automation,  and    do 

Training. 
Post  Office  Department do 


Federal  Aviation  Agency Partial. 


Slack  contract  policies  and  practices X         

Unsatisfactory     utilisation     of     storage    X         

facilities  v        v        y 

Unnecessary  procurement -  J         J         J 

Deficiencies  in  design,  acquisition,  and  X        a        s 

contract  practices. 
Inadequate   fmancial    reporting    proce-    X         

dures. 

Inefficient  records  and  property  manage-    X         

ment  y 

Inadequate  inventory  controls J         * 

Unnecesbary  procurement X         

Excessive  cost J      ■ 

Unexact  budgeting  procedures X 

Questionable  use  of  appropriations X      

Unauthorized  use  of  appropriations X      

Uneconomical  use  of  funds X        X 

Unconstrained  duplication X      

Excessive  cost ; ^         '^ 

Inefficient  manpower  utilization j      ----     - 

Unprohcient  employment  of  automated  X         * 
data  processing  equipment. 

Excessive  cost - -. J 

Unsatisfactory  utilization  of  supplies —       J-      


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  OF  INEFFICIENCY  AND  MISMANAGEMENT  COMPILED  FROM  GAG  ANNUAL  REPORTS  "-Continued 


Fiscal  year 


Department  or  agency 


Statjs  of 

accountine  I  nefticency  and  mismanagement         - 

system'  ^™"    '■™''    ^''"    '*■' 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin-    Unapproved., 
istralion. 

US.  Information  Agency do 

Interagency  Food  tor  Peace do.. 


Department  of  Defence do. 


Unproficient  acquisition  or  employment  X  X        X        X 
ot  automated  data  processing  equip- 
ment. 

.    Questionable  use  of  appropriations X      

Questionable  utilization  of  supplies X      

xcessivecost J  J      ---- 

.    Inadequate  inventory  controls 5^  '^        J        5 

Inefficient  procurement  pr:ciices '^  '^        5        C 

Unsitisfactory  maintenance '^  '^        Q        0 

Inefficient  manpower  utili23tion '^  '^        J        v 

Slack  contract  policies 5^  '^         Q         Q 

Unconstrained  duplication X  X        X        X 


.  Table  compiled  from  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  Annual  Report,  1%3. 1964, 1965,  and  1966,  by  Congressman  Jackson 
'  J^ltitus  ot  accounting  systems  taken  from  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  Cumulative  Summary,  Mar.  31.  1967. 


Ill  1964.  there  were  128  agency  ac- 
counting sy:;tenis  witiiin  the  executive 
branch  subject  to  approval  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  under  the  cost  ac- 
countint,'  requirements  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  At  that  time,  only  41 
systems  had  been  approved.  In  19G7. 
there  are  173  agency  accounting  systems 
subject  to  approval  and  only  61  have  been 
approved.  But,  this  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  tables 
that  follow,  most  of  those  systems  that 
have  been  approved  are  in  the  lesser 
agencies  which  spend  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Federal  expenditures.  More 
important,  most  of  tho.se  that  were  ap- 
proved were  done  so  a  number  of  years 
ai:o.  As  indicated  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting onice: 

Becatise  of  subsequent  legislation  and  re- 
finements In  prescribed  requlrement.s.  moet 
of  the  accounting  systems  that  have  been 
approved  In  the  past  now  need  reexamina- 
tion and  appropriate  revision  In  light  of 
current  requirements. 

TABLE  1  -STATUS  OF  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS  AS  OF 
JUNE  30,  1967 


Systems  Systems 

subject  Systems      in  proc- 

tn  approved      ess  of 

approval  approval 


and  none  under  review;  State  has  only 
two  of  its  six  approved  and  none  under 
review;  and  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  should  be  a  leader  in  this  effort 
since  it  has  joint  responsibility  with  the 
BOB  and  the  General  Accounting  Office 
in  fiscal  management  and  accoLUiting 
procedures,  has  only  four  of  its  18  sys- 
tems approved  and  six  under  review. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  Its 
constituent  military  departments  are  a 
case  imto  themselves.  Here  is  an  agency 
which  spends  approximately  half  of  the 
Federal  Government's  entire  annual  ex- 
penditures and  which  is  headed  by  an 
individual  who  daily  propagandizes  his 
department's  leadership  in  fiscal  man- 
agement. Yet.  of  DODs  19  systems  sub- 
ject to  approval,  only  one  has  been  ap- 
proved, and  that  one  is  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  which  was  approved  in  1955. 
Only  one  other  of  the  19  systems  Is  imder 
the  process  of  reviev/. 

As  Indicated  above,  due  to  changed  cir- 
cumstances, most  of  those  systems  al- 
ready approved  require  reexamination 
and  reapproval  because  they  were  ap- 
proved a  number  of  years  ago.  Table  2 
illustrates  this  fact: 

TABLE  2.-0i\TES  OF  APPROVED  SYSTEMS 


number  of  years  ago  or  the  creation  of 
new  agencies.  Also  of  concern  is  the  fact 
that  some  agencies  have  neither  sub- 
mitted an  accounting  system  for  ap- 
proval nor  established  a  target  date  for 
submission : 

TABLE  3.-N0  TARGET  DATE  AS  OF  JUNE  30   1967 


Interior 

DOT 

Treasury 

DOD 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment  


Svstems 

subiect     Systems     Ho  target 

to         approved        dale 
approval 


Agriculture 

Commerce.. 

HEW 

HUD   ..     

Interior... 

Justice 

Labor 

Post  Office.. 

State 

DOT 

Treasury 

NASA...,w 

VA ,-,--. 

AEC 

BOB .    

CEO 

DOD   . 
A'mv 

Navy - 

Air  Fore? . 

District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment 
Other  aR-:ncii?- 

Total.  .      ...        .. 


15 
g 
12 

1 

17 

4 

2 

6 
10 
18 
1 
9 
1 
1 
1 
6 
5 
4 
4 

3 

42 


173 


b 
5 
0 
0 
6 
1 
0 
1 
2 
4 
4 
0 
6 
1 
1 
0 
0 
I 
(i 

0 

0 
24 

61 


1 
8 

24 


3 

0 

3  

0 

0  Agriculture 

0  Commerce. .  . . 

0  Interior 

n  Jusiic>> ... 

0  Post  Office 

0  State 

6  DOT 

1  Treasury 

1  VA  

0  AFC 

0  BOB.... 

0  Army....        - 

1  Other  agencies 
0 

0  Total... 

0 


Svstems        Arrroval   Aprrovfd 
approved      in  1959  or  in  1S6S  or 
earlier         later 


5 
5 
6 
1 
1 
2 
4 
4 
6 
•  1 
1 
I 

^74 
61 


4 
4 
6 
0 
0 
1 
2 
2 
6 
n 
0 
I 

19 
45 


1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
3 


13 


It  may  be  seen  from  tlie  above  table 
that  those  agencies  expending  the  largest 
sums  of  Federal  money  have  few  if  any  of 
their  cost  accnunting  systems  approved. 
Thus.  HEW  has  none  of  its  12  systems 
approved  and  only  three  under  review; 
HUD  has  neither  its  one  system  approved 
or  und-^r  review:  the  same  may  be  said 
of  OEO:  NASA  does  have  its  one  system 
under  reviev.-  but  not  yet  approved:  DOT 
has  only  four  of  Its  10  systems  approved 


I  Ancroved  h  196'' 
One  s/slem  apprns'i  I'l  1-51 ,  l^s  other  i-.  I!JC4. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  agencies  in  the  past  few  years 
have  put  forward  a  greater  effort  to  de- 
velop cost  accounting  systems  for  sub- 
mission for  approval.  But.  the  pace 
continues  disappointingly  slow.  Since 
Jime  of  1966,  five  systems  have  been  ap- 
proved: Agriculture,  one;  Justice,  one: 
DOT.  two;  and  Treasury,  one.  At  this 
rate,  over  22  years  will  have  to  elap.^e 
before  all  systems  will  be  approved  and 
that  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  reapproval  of  systems  approved  a 
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17 

6 

11 

10 

4 

6 

18 

4 

3 

6 

0 

1 

5 

1 

1 

4 

0 

! 

4 

0 

1 

Although  the  agencies  are  apparently 
making  a  greater  effort  to  comply  with 
the  law,  more  needs  to  be  done  and  done 
quickly.  As  Mr.  Staats  recently  indi- 
cated: 

We  must  maintain  or  accelerate  the  pace 
If  we  are  to  approach  realization  of  the  full 
potential  of  benefits  which  can  be  provided 
tl:irough  enlightened  financial  management. 

Because  of  the  lagging  pace  which  ap- 
pears to  be  continuing  among  the  agen- 
cies, it  would  seem  not  only  warranted 
but  necessary  for  Congress  to  step  in. 

This  is  especially  necessary  today  be- 
cause, in  response  to  pressure  from  the 
White  House,  agencies  arc  under  orders 
to  establish  planning-programing-budg- 
eting— PPB — systems. 

PPB  is  designed,  in  the  words  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  "improve  the 
basis  for  the  major  program  decisions" 
bv  developing  'clear  statements  of  what 
the  decisions  are  and  why  they  v.-ere 
miade.  Program  objectives  are  to  be  iden- 
tified and  alt^native  methods  of  m.cetlng 
those  obiectiVes  are  to  be  subjected  to 
systematic  cdhiparison.  Data  are  to  be 
organized  on  the  basis  of  major  pro- 
grams, and  are  to  reflect  future  bs 
well  as  current  implications  of  decisions." 
To  put  it  most  succinctly,  as  has  the 
Rand  Corp.  in  a  publication  entitled 
"Program  Budgeting. "  PP3  involves— 

First.  Appraisals  and  comparisons  of 
various  government  activities  in  terms 
of  their  contribution  to  national  ob- 
jectives. 

Second.  Determination  of  how  given 
objectives  can  be  attained  with  miniinum 
exnenditure  of  resources. 

Third.  Projection  of  govermnent  ac- 
tivities over  an  adequate  time  horizon. 

Fourth.  Comparison  of  the  relative 
contribution  of  private  and  public  activi- 
ties to  national  objectives. 

Fifth.  Revisions  of  objectives,  pro- 
grams, and  budgets  in  the  light  of  ex- 
rer  ence  and  changing  circumstances. 

The  objectives  tmdcrlying  PPB  may 
well  be  sotmd.  As  in  the  ca.se  of  approved 
cost  accounting  .systems,  adoption  and 
use  of  PPB  should  enable  the  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Govermnent  to  more  capably 
determine  hcnv  effective  they  are  manag- 
ing their  programs  and  operations  and 
how  efRcientiy  they  are  spending  the 
taxpayers'  money.  But,  as  has  been 
arkrowledged  on  many  occasions  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  an  agency  cannot 


develop  or  utilize  PPB  in  a  comprehensive 
and  intelligent  manner  unless  and  until 
jr  has  first  developed  a  sophisticated  cost 
accounting  system.  This  fact  cannot  be 
stressed  too  often.  Without  such  an  ac- 
counting system,  P.PB  ca:u-iot  be  effec- 
tively utilized  and  could  lead  an  agency 
and  the  Congress  into  dangerous  waters. 

There  can  be  but  one  solution  to  these 
problems.  Additional  legislation  must  be 
enacted  by  Congress  to  require  rapid 
development  of  approved  cost  accounting 
5vstems. 

"  We  are  taking  this  action  today  by  in- 
troducing appropriate  legislation. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  In  two 
part-s.  The  tii-st  part  is  based  upon  a  pro- 
posal made  recently  by  the  Comptroller 
General.  It  seeks  to  amend  the  Budget 
and  Accoiuiting  Act  by  requiring  the  head 
of  each  executive  agency  to  transmit  a 
report  to  Congress  on  the  status  of  the 
development  of  its  accounting  system  or 
systems  at  the  end  of  any  calendar  year 
during  which  its  systems  have  not  been 
approved.  In  addition,  each  agency  shall 
be  required  within  1  year  following  the 
approval  of  its  accounting  systems  to 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  setting  forth 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which  such 
systems  are  being  used  by  the  agency's 
management  and  the  benefits  derived 
therefrom. 

The  second  part  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  restrain  the  execu- 
tive agencies  from  putting  into  effect 
PPB  systems  and  from  preparing  budget- 
ary and  appropriation  requests  ba.sed 
upon  PPB  until  they  have  developed  ap- 
proved cost  accounting  systems.  In  ef- 
fect, the  second  part  of  the  legi.slation  is 
intended  as  an  inducement,  if  not  a  pres- 
sure, upon  executive  agencies.  The  bill 
provides  that  appropriated  funds  shall 
not  be  used  by  an  executive  agency  to 
prepare  budget  estimates  or  estimates  or 
requests  for  appropriations  based  upon 
PPB  until  and  unless  the  agency  has  in 
effect  an  approved  cost  accounting  sys- 
tem. If  the  executive  branch  is  as  desirous 
as  we  believe  it  to  be  in  instituting  PPB. 
then  it  will  devote  tlie  needed  time,  effort, 
and  expertise  to  develop  approved  ac- 
counting systems. 

Failure  to  be  on  top  of  Government 
spending  In  1.^56  was  bad  enough  when 
Federal  expenditures  were  $fi6  billion  and 
the  public  debt  was  $273  billion.  But.  to 
not  know  how  the  taxpayers'  money  is 
being  spent  today  can  lead  to  disaster. 
Federal  expenditures  in  1967  were  esti- 
mated to  be  $127  billion.  For  fiscal  year 
1968.  estimates  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  were  set  at  S135  billion.  But.  recent 
revised  figures  indicate  that  spending 
could  rise  to  $143.5  billion.  As  for  the 
public  debt,  estimates  for  1968  initially 
were  .set  at  $335  billion.  Only  recently. 
however,  the  President  has  indicated 
that  the  fiscal  year  1968  deficit  could  ex- 
ceed $28  billion.  If  that  were  to  occur. 
then  the  public  debt  would,  of  course,  rise 
even  higher. 

If  we  are  ever  to  reduce  this  tremen- 
dous burden  upon  the  taxpayers  and.  at 
the  same  time,  find  the  necessary  funds 
available  to  tackle  the  enormous  prob- 
lems facing  us  domestically,  we  need  to 
employ  every  tool  of  financial  manage- 
ment to  pet  the  full  benefit  for  each  dollar 


expended  and  to  squeeze  out  every  last 
penny  of  waste  and  inefficiency. 

Yet,  we  are  failing  to  pursue  these  ob- 
jectives to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  President  has  repeatedly  called  for 
increased  efforts  to  save  the  taxpayers' 
money.  He  has  periodically  cited  his 
commitment  to  tighten  controls  over 
Govermnent  spending.  He  has  regularly 
called  for  an  end  to  waste.  The  proposals 
we  have  made  here  are  not  revolution- 
ary, but,  if  enacted  into  law,  can  in  our 
opinion  lead  to  rapid  adoption  of  an  ef- 
fective cost  accounting  system  through- 
out govennnent  and  to  the  development 
of  accurate  and  workable  PPB  systems. 


IMPROVED    RURAL    LIFE    GO.A.L    OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Resnick]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Minnesota  presented  us  with  a  "remedy 
for  farm  and  city"  and  expressed  his 
concern  about  the  problems  that  beset 
our  rural  areas.  He  presented  an  effective 
ar.gument  for  making  small  town  and 
rural  life  more  attractive  so  that  people 
would  not  desert  the  country  and  stream 
to  the  overcrowded  cities  as  they  are  do- 
ing now. 

Everyone  can  agree  with  Congress- 
man Quie's  generalities  about  making 
rural  life  more  attractive,  but  action  is 
needed,  not  talk.  And  the  administration 
is  acting  toward  this  objective.  The  rec- 
ord speaks  for  itself. 

Today,  more  than  3.2  miUion  rural 
people  are  benefiting  from  loans  de- 
signed to  strengthen  family  farms  and 
rural  communities.  This  is  four  times  the 
number  in  1960. 

Last  fiscal  year,  these  loans  to  help 
family  farmers  get  on  their  feet  and  to 
help  rural  communities  improve  their 
living  and  future  through  water  systenis 
and  other  facilities  reached  nearly  $1.4 
billion.  As  a  point  of  comparison,  the 
1960  total  was  $308  million. 

Net  farm  income,  while  still  too  lov/ 
and  in  jieed  of  imorovcment,  has  risen 
steadily  in  recent  years  and  $16.4  bil- 
lion in  1966  was  second  highest  on  record. 
Farm  income  improvement  has  mod- 
erated in  fiifiht  from  t!:c  country  and  the 
drop  in  farm  numbers  during  the  l&Sl- 
66  period  wa."  less  than  in  19.'>3-61. 

It  is  simply  not  true  that  this  admin- 
istration is  holding  down  farm  prices. 
To  remove  a  serious  threat  to  farm  prices, 
this  admin'strarinn  got  rid  of  the  sur- 
pluses buiU  up  in  the  1950's.  With  the 
surpluses  gone  and  a  free  market  again 
in  operation,  this  administration  has 
been  recommending  that  farmers  market 
their  products  in  an  orderly  manner  to 
prevent  unjustified  price  declines  result- 
ing from  temporary  heavy  supplies  in 
commercial  channels  and  to  get  better 
prices. 


This  administration  is  determined  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  tlie  surplus  climb 
of  the  1950's  and  its  disastrous  effect  on 
farm  prices.  To  insure  economic  stability 
in  rural  areas,  this  administration  is 
committed  to  the  kind  of  farm  program 
that  will  harness  our  exploding  farm 
productivity  to  work  for  in.stead  of 
against  farmers.  It  solicits  the  support  of 
Congressman  Quie  and  his  associates  to 
keep  U.S.  agricultural  overcapacity  from 
wrecking  farm  prices,  income,  and  rural 
communities. 

Improved  rural  Ufe  has  long  been  a 
goal  of  this  administration.  Rural-urban 
imbalance  has  been  apparent  for  a  long 
time,  but  little  interest  was  shown  by 
many  until  violent  city  strife  appeared. 
It  isironic  that  many  of  the  more  vocal 
advocates  of  action  have  a  long  record 
of  sittinrr  on  their  hands  and  withhold- 
ing their  support  for  past  efforts  to  en- 
courage better  living  and  greater  eco- 
nomic development  in  rural  commu- 
nities, 


THE  F-\RM  BUREAU  AUTOCRACY 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Re.snickI  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  at 
this  time  continue  my  report  on  what  my 
recent  hearings  on  the  Nation's  farm  or- 
ganizations revealed  about  the  activities 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation. 

As  the  real  aims  of  the  Farm  Bureau— 
the  building  of  an  economic  empire- 
began  to  emerge  from  this  inquiry,  the 
question  inevitably  arises:  Why  do  its 
members  allow  this  to  occur?  The  answer 
is  simple.  To  begin  with,  many  Farm 
Bureau  members,  between  50  and  60  per- 
cent, are  not  farmers.  Their  problems  are 
not  farmers'  problems.  They  are  the 
urban,  suburban,  and  rural  customers  of 
Farm  Bureau  insurance,  or  businessmen 
who  are  pressured  to  join  because  it  is 
good  business. 

Of  the  800.000  to  900.000  Farm  Bureau 
members  who  may  actually  be  farm- 
ers, most  are  captive  members.  They  hold 
a  Farm  Bureau  insurance  policy- life, 
accident,  health,  auto,  fire,  and  so  forth— 
which  will  be  canceled  if  they  quit.  Many 
older,  retired  people  continue  their  mem- 
bership for  the  same  reason.  This  fear 
also  prevents  miany  members  from  freely 
expressing  their  opinions  on  Farm  Bu- 
reau policy,  and  forces  passive  acqui- 
escence. They  live  in  areas  where  Farm 
Bureau  so  dominates  both  the  supply  and 
marketing  cooperatives  that  they  are 
forced  to  become  members,  whether  they 
want  to  or  not.  With  .such  a  large,  in- 
active membership  it  is  relatively  easy 
for  a  disciplined  minority  to  take  the 
organization  over  and  use  it  for  its  own 
purposes. 

Occasionally,  members  aware  of  the 
conflict  between  Farm  Bureau  policies 
and  farmers'  interests,  actively  ti-y  to 
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change  the  policy,  but  find  themselves  up 
against  a  barrier  more  formidable  than 
the  Berlin  wall. 

The  myth  of  Internal  democracy 
piously  proclaimed  by  Farm  Bureau 
leaders  Is  a  blatant  hoax.  I  have  read 
countless  letters  and  heard  a  great  deal 
of  testimony  from  Farm  Bureau  mem- 
bers who  have  become  victims  of  this 
democracy.  Mr.  Robert  Wilson  of  Ar- 
genta,  III.  testified  that— 

The  annual  "Policy  Development  Meet- 
ings" are  a  cynical  farce.  Frequently  less 
than  a  dozen  people  attend  such  meetings, 
because  they  know  they  will  have  to  listen 
to  a  lot  of  "bacltground  material"  and  "basic 
facts"  which  are  so  slanted  as  to  presuppoee 
the  answers  In  the  very  way  the  questions  are 
phrased. 

If  an  Individual  or  an  organization 
protests  loudly  enough,  they  may  be  sum- 
marily thrown  out  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 
That  is  exactly  what  happened  to  the 
Webster  County,  Ncbr.,  chapter  In  1964 
when  they  had  the  temerity  to  oppose  a 
Farm  Bureau  policy  and  actively  work 
for  its  change.  As  Mr.  Alfred  Schutte. 
former  president  of  that  chapter  and  a 
Nebraska  farmer,  testifies: 

We  used  to  sell  Farm  Bureau  membership 
and  we  know  what  It  Is  like.  We  still  blush 
when  we  think  about  how  we  took  our  own 
farmer.s   when   we   didn't   know   any   better. 

Mr.  Melvin  Fiiik,  of  Ains'.vcrth.  Nebr.. 
was  sent  to  the  preliminary  resolution 
committee  at  the  Farm  Bureau  conven- 
tion in  Nebra?,l---a.  When  he  tried  to  pro- 
pose a  change  of  policy,  lie  was  shouted 
down  by  the  Farm  Bureau  leadership. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Holuvay.  of  Hartford,  S. 
Dak.  was  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the 
State  convention  because  he  represented 
the  wishes  of  his  local  county  Farm  Bu- 
reau in  support  of  REA.  However,  be- 
cause the  Farm  Bureau  leadership  knew 
of  his  support  of  RCA,  which  they  op- 
posed, he  was  replaced  as  a  delegate  on 
the  grounds  that,  because  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  several  non-Farm  Bureau  co-ops, 
this  represented  a  conflict  of  interest.  It 
never  occurred  to  them  that  the  real  con- 
flict of  interest  was  between  their  obliga- 
tion to  their  business  interests  and  their 
farmer-members. 

The  Farm  Bureau  leadership  has  a 
neat  trick  to  perpetuate  itself  and  its 
policies.  Although  in  most,  if  not  in  all. 
States,  delegates  to  their  State  and  na- 
tional conventions  are  initially  elected 
by  the  membership,  they  are  ultimately 
officially  appointed.  Thus,  they  can  be 
prescreened,  as  was  Mr.  Holiway.  and 
only  "party  faithfuls"  are  rewarded  by 
becoming  delegates.  This  is  not  my  idea 
of  democracy.  It  has  been  told  to  me 
many  tUnes  that  if  90  percent  of  the  rank 
and  file  wanted  to  replace  the  top  leader- 
ship of  the  Farm  Bureau  against  its 
wishes,  they  would  find  it  impossible. 

One  thing  can  be  said  for  the  Farm 
Bureau — they  do  not  discriminate  in 
their  use  of  heav>--handed  tactics  to  sup- 
press their  opposition.  They  exercise  their 
muscle  on  members  and  nonmsmbers 
alike.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  in- 
cluding a  statement  of  Mr.  V.  E.  Rossiter, 
Sr.,  a  respected  banker  of  Hardington, 
Nebr.,  describing  a  ruthless  and  success- 
ful bureau  attemp>t  to  silence  him: 


1  Exhibits  referred  to  in  statement  not 
submitted  for  Record.] 
My  name  Is  V.  E.  Rossiter,  Sr.,  and  my 
address  Is  Hartlngton  Nebraska.  My  occupa- 
tion is  banking  and  I  am  the  President  of 
the  Bank  of  Hartlngton.  I  come  before  this 
committee  as  a  private  individual.  I  am  not 
now  holding  any  official  capacity  with  any 
group  or  organization  which  Is  currently  in- 
volved in  a  discussion  of,  or  plans  for,  rural 
Anaerlca.  Further  more,  for  the  record,  I 
absolve  any  organization  from  any  respwn- 
slblUty  for  what  I  will  say  here  today. 

My  ptirpose  In  appearing  before  this 
committee  Is  to  support  some  of  the  charges 
made  by  Congressman  Resnlck  against  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

It  Is  my  observation  and  conviction  that 
the  Farm  Bureau  ofQcers  will  attempt  to 
dominate  any  Individual,  or  any  group  of  in- 
dividuals who  choose  to  differ  with  its  farm 
policy,  and  falling  to  do  this  will  attempt 
to  discredit  and  destroy  them. 

In  more  than  a  decade  of  active  Interest 
in  thf  Inequity  of  Farm  Income,  and  the 
Income  level  of  other  sectors  of  the  economy, 
I  can  confirm  with  conviction  the  charge 
that  the  Farm  Bureau  has  done  and  is  do- 
ing more  to  prevent  the  economic  and  social 
advancement  of  rural  Americans  than  any 
other  organization  In  American  life. 

I  win  attempt  to  bring  some  light  to  bear 
on  the  proven  method  by  which  the  Farm 
Bureau  engages  In  harassment,  vilification 
and  character  assassination,  in  the  crudest 
heckling  campaign  conceivable,  in  order  to 
discredit,  »ntlmldate  and  If  possible  to  de- 
stroy any  Individual  or  groxip  with  the  cour- 
age to  oppose  It. 

At  the  same  time  I  hold  no  brief  with  the 
Individual  farmer  members  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  because  they  have  never  to  my 
knowledge  evidenced  any  hostility  toward 
me,  nor  have  they  ever  performed  any  dis- 
service to  me.  However,  the  membership  can 
hardly  be  completely  absolved  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  acts  of  their  officers,  if  they 
have  knowledge  of  these  acts. 

My  first  brush  with  the  officers  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  came  rather  unexpectedly  In 
the  summer  of  1961  following  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Interview  that  I  made  with  a 
magazine  of  national  circulation  entitled 
"A  Small -town  Banker  looks  at  business  at 
the  grass  roots." 

I  was,  needless  to  say.  quite  honored  with 
this  recognition  of  my  opinion  on  the  rural 
economy  and  I  awaited  any  public  reaction 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  anticipa- 
tion. 

Mv  own  mall  was  predominantly  favorable, 
with  only  a  half  dozen  dissenting  letters  from 
individuals.  A  week  or  so  after  publication 
the  editors  of  the  magazine  advised  me  that 
Its  mall  was  also  running  very  favorable  to 
the  tone  of  the  Interview,  with  but  3  ex- 
ceptions. One  of  these  was  a  communication 
from  Dr.  Roger  Fleming,  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer and  Director  of  the  Washington  Office 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
who  was  very  critical  of  the  Interview  and 
of  the  magazine  for  publishing  It.  and  he 
demanded  equal  space  for  himself  and  the 
Farm  Bureau  "to  put  the  record  straight". 

I  didn't  receive  any  word  at  all  from  the 
Farm  Bureau  myself. 

Some  time  later  the  magazine  arranged 
for  an  interview  of  Dr.  Fleming,  but  when 
the  time  for  the  Interview  arrived  President 
Charles  B.  Shuman  presented  himself  at  the 
editorial  offices  of  the  magazine  to  receive 
this  national  recognition. 

It  has  always  Impres.^ed  me  as  being  pretty 
high  handed  when  the  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  can  evidently  he  bludgeoned  Into 
giving  its  valuable  space  to  the  President 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  In  order  to  restore  pre- 
cious economic  principles  which  had  presum- 
ably been  torn  asunder  by  a  country  banker 
from  Nebraska.  How  ridiculous  can  they  get? 


Having  the  Farm  Bureau  take  after  me 
could  be  compared  with  the  Air  Corps  trot- 
ting out  Its  most  potent  atomic  rocket  (the 
Farm  Bureau )  to  shoot  down  a  harmless  un- 
armed Cub  aeroplane  (me).  It  was  Just  a 
neat  way  to  conSscate  some  high  powered 
magazine  space  which  it  probably  couldn't 
gel  by  Just  being  nice. 

This  incident  Is  as  nothing,  however,  com- 
pared to  the  campaign  they  have  mounted  to 
discredit  and  destroy  Congresfman  Resnick 
who  has  discovered  their  "gigantic.  Inter- 
locking nationwide  combine  of  Insurance 
companies  and  other  businesses"  and  prop- 
erly challenged  their  right  to  appear  before 
congress  as  a  fi'jrm  organization. 

I  submit  Exhibits  A  and  B  copies  of  the 
two  aforementioned  lnter\iews. 

My  next  experience  with  the  Officers  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  was  even  more  bizarre,  if 
not  quite  so  surprising.  It  occurred  In  the 
spring  of  1963  when  information  inadvert- 
ently leaked  to  the  Morgan  Beatty  "News  of 
the  World"  radio  program,  that  there  could 
be  an  alliance  between  the  proponent  farm 
organizations  on  the  upcoming  Wheat  Refer- 
endimi,  and  an  association  of  bankers  with 
a  national  membership. 

This  rumor  was  partially  true,  but  greatly 
exaggerated  in  the  radio  news  article.  What 
was  actually  happening  was.  the  agricultural 
Committee  "of  this  National  Bankers  Associa- 
tion hi.d  prepared  what  it  considered  a  rather 
objective  study  of  the  situation  in  the  wheat 
Industry  as  it  related  to  country  banks,  and 
as  It  related  to  agriculture  generally.  It  was 
a  trial  balloon,  as  far  as  the  committee  was 
concerned,  which  would  be  presented  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  association  as  a 
committee  report,  and  to  discover  whether 
or  not  the  a-":soclation  membership  liked  to 
be  aligned  with  the  progressive  f:^.rm  orga- 
nizations of  the  nation,  various  commodity 
groups  and  with  the  rural  departments  of 
all  of  the  major  church  organizations. 

A  copy  of  the  wheat  article  is  submitted 
a£  Exhibit  C. 

I  was  the  author  of  this  article  which  was 
published  in  advance  of  the  April  conven- 
tion date  of  the  association,  but  it  was  not 
distributed  until  the  convention  was  in  ses- 
sion. It  had  been  approved  by  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  most  of  the  executive 
officers  of  the  association.  Our  President 
found  it  sufficiently  informative  and  piea^s- 
Ing  to  suggest  in  a  letter  of  March  1st.  1963, 
(Exhibit  D)  "I  believe  that  we  can  get  our 
Executive  Council  to  endorse  the  wheat  ref- 
erendum at  the  Convention  in  New  Orleans." 
On  March  6th  (Exhibit  E)  Morgan  Beatty's 
"News  of  the  World"  broadcast,  heard  on 
WDAF.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  announced  that 
the  bankers  were  allied  with  the  proponent 
farm  organizations  in  favor  of  the  Wneat 
Referendum  and  inferred  that  the  bankers 
would  bring  pret.sure  on  the  wheat  growers 
to  vote  for  the  referendtma. 

The  Farm  Bureau  and  Its  allies  mounted 
one  of  the  most  fantastic  efforts  to  Interfere, 
to  change  the  minds  of  the  officers  of  the 
association,  and  in  other  ways  to  destroy  the 
character  of  anyone  connected  with  the 
wheat  referendiun,  that  I  have  ever  had  oc- 
casion to  observe. 

Their  method  of  operation  was  to  have 
the  National  and  State  officers  of  the  Farm 
Bureau,  and  certain  employees  of  the  orga- 
nization, write  letters  and  make  repeated 
telephone  calls  to  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  bankers"  association,  day  after  day 
and  week  after  week.  The  finesse  with  which 
this  was  carried  out  was  truly  remarkable, 
and  could  only  suggest  that  It  had  been  done 
before.  Their  basic  fear  seemed  to  be  that 
the  Association  would  endorse  the  wheat  ref- 
erendum In  convention.  They  still  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  article  which  would  appear 
In  the  association  magazine  as  a  committee 
report,  nor  did  they  have  any  way  of  knowing 
that  In  spite  of  the  President's  apparent  ap- 
proval of  the  report,  there  was  no  Intent  on 
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the  part  of  the  committee  to  ask  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  convention  of  the  wheat 
referendum  as  such.  We  only  wanted  ap- 
proval of  the  committee's  effort  to  work  with 
other  farni  oriented  groups  with  similar 
interests  in  greatly  Improved  farm  income. 
This  we  did  recel\e. 

Then  with  the  opening  of  the  Convention 
early  in  April  of  1963  the  Farm  Bureau  ob- 
tained copies  of  the  article  on  the  wheat 
referendum,  and  the  Bankers'  Association 
Committee  on  Agriculture  received  protests 
from  its  individual  members,  because  they 
in  turn  had  been  contacted  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  or  some  other  ally  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau. But  the  article  had  been  published 
and  distributed  all  over  the  United  States. 
It  was  reprinted  by  the  proponents  of  the 
Wheat  referendum.  This  made  the  Farm 
Bureau  furious  and  it  redoubled  Its  efforts 
to  get  an  officer  of  the  association  to  re- 
pudiate the  article,  or  denounce  the  com- 
mitt.ee.  or  at  least  to  publicly  fire  the  author. 

The  Farm  Bureau's  tactics  changed  from 
attempting  to  Influence  the  convention, 
which  was  now  over,  to  one  of  direct  attack 
on  me,  my  character  and  Integrity,  my  as- 
sociations, and  you  name  It  and  they  tried 

It. 

On  April  3rd,  1963,  President  Shiunan  di- 
rected a  letter  to  one  of  the  executive  officers 
of  the  Bankers'  association  with  an  arrogant 
demand  to  know  "Why  should  bankers  pre- 
sume to  tell  farmers  how  to  vote  in  a  com- 
modity program  referendum."  (Exhibit  F.) 
He  earned  himself  a  reply  in  kind.  At  the 
same  time  the  association  offered  to  reprint 
his  letter  In  the  association  magazine  for  all 
bankers  to  see  if  he  would  correct  one  state- 
ment, which  was  factually  untriie,  and  If  he 
would  divulge  the  makeup  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Farm  Bureau.  He  complied  and 
his  letter  wa-s  published.   (Exhibit  H.) 

But  the  harassment  of  the  Association  Of- 
ficers continued  to  come  by  letter  and  by 
telephone  even  beyond  this  exchange  of  let- 
ters. On  April  8th,  1963.  Mr.  L.  L.  Lovell  of 
Cheneyville,  La.,  the  President  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Farm  Bureau  directed  a  critical  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  Bankers  Association, 
and  sent  copies  of  it  to  several  prominent 
Louisiana  bankers.  (Exhibit  I.)  I  have  no  way 
of  knowing  for  sure  how  many  times  this  was 
repeated  by  other  State  Farm  Bureau  Presi- 
dents, but  undoubtedly  there  were  other  let- 
ters written  by  Farm  Bureau  Officers  and 
received  by  Baiikers  connected  with  the  As- 
sociation. 

The  President  of  the  arsoclatlon  mailed 
Mr  Lovell's  letter  to  me  for  reply.  (Exhibits 
J.K,  andL.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  subtle  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  President  of  the  Bank- 
ers Association  after  several  v.-ecks  of  the 
Farm  Bureau's  harassing  and  heckling  cam- 
paign. The  cover  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  Bankers  Association,  containing  the 
Lovell  letter,  stated,  'We  were  wise  not  to 
bring  the  wheat  referendum  matter  on  the 
floor  of  the  convention."  Now  our  President 
of  this  year  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
Integrity  and  not  one  to  be  cowered  by  Mr. 
Shuman  and  all  of  his  associates,  but  he  evl- 
dentlv  also  had  the  intelligence  to  recognize 
a  stacked  deck  when  he  saw  it.  He  wasn't 
frightened  nor  had  he  changed  his  opinion 
on  the  value  of  the  report  on  the  wheat  ref- 
erendum, he  Just  couldn't  see  an  end  to  the 
harassing  and  heckling  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  there  was  important  work  to  be  done  by 
the  association  in  other  and  completely  un- 
related areas  of  interest. 

Then  I  received  three  letters,  all  dated 
April  16th.  1963.  The  first  came  from  the 
President  of  the  Association  acknowledging 
receipt  of  a  copy  of  my  reply  to  Mr.  Lovell, 
and  carrving  a  v.ord  of  thanks  for  my  serv- 
ices on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  during 
his  term  of  office.  (Exhibit  M.) 

The  second  letter  cam.e  from  another  of- 
ficer   of    the    Association    which    recounted 


some  of  his  experiences  with  the  officers  and 
representatives  of  the  Farm  Bureau  during 
the  course  of  the  several  weeks  of  day  in  and 
day  out.  and  week  in  and  week  out,  heckling 
and  harassment  of  the  officers  and  member- 
ship of  the  association.  (Exhibit  O.) 

For  example,  one  of  the  demands  made  on 
the  telephone  by  a  Jack  Angell.  who  was 
evidently  employed  by  tlie  Farm  Bureau,  was 
for  an  officer  of  the  association  to  make  a 
tape  recording  of  the  association's  disavowal 
of  the  article,  the  committee  or  the  author, 
to  be  played  to  farm  bureau  members 
around  the  country.  Evidently  this  Is  the 
way  the  Farm  Bureau  entertains  its  member- 
ship— character  assassination  by  tape  re- 
corder. 

The  third  letter  was  from  the  newly  elected 
President  of  the  Association,  again  offering 
thanks  for  my  efforts,  but  announcing  my 
dismissal  from  the  Association  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  He  was  the  one  man  who  could 
do  this  by  himself,  and  he  did  it  under  direct 
pressure  from  and  in  sympathy  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Farm  Bureau.  (Exhibit  N.) 

Now  all  of  this  Is  in  the  past  and  probably 
of  little  Interest  to  anyone  anymore.  Still 
Isn't  it  a  good  example  of  the  overbearing 
arrogance  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  doesn  t 
It  help  to  Illustrate  the  extreme  pressures  and 
wanton  vilification  that  It  will  Implement 
to  gain  Its  ends.  If  the  Farm  Bureau  will  go 
to  these  extremes  to  Influence  a  compara- 
tively small  association  of  bankers,  and  to 
Influence  the  outcome  of  a  comparatively 
Insignificant  Incident,  and  to  discredit,  or 
If  possible  destroy,  an  unimportant  country 
banker,  th.en  what  In  God's  rume  mtist  It 
have  In  store  for  a  real  honest  to  goodness 
critic  like  Congressman  Resnlck.  The  plan- 
ning that  must  be  taking  place  in  the  Farm 
Bureau  right  now,  to  get  rid  of  Congressman 
Resnick.  must  compare  favorably  with  the 
nation's  mobilization  for  World  War  II. 

Isn't  it  Interesting  to  refer  back  to  the  let- 
ters which  I  offer  In  exhibit  with  this  testi- 
mony to  observe  the  slow  erosion  of  convic- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  association  under 
the  merciless  onslaught  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
program  of  harassment  and  heckling. 

For  example,  at  first  Introduction  to  It 
the  President  of  the  Association  liked  what 
he  read  on  the  wheat  referendum  and  casu- 
ally speculated  "I  believe  that  we  can  get 
our  Executive  Council  to  endorse  this  In 
New  Orleans."  Then  after  several  weeks  of 
Farm  Bureaii  activity,  the  convention  is 
past,  and  the  same  President  says  with  a 
note  of  relief,  "We  were  wise  not  to  bring  the 
wheat  referendum  matter  to  the  floor  of  the 
convention."  And  from  that  point  to  a  posi- 
tion of  complete  and  abject  surrender  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Farm  Bureau  on  the  part  of 
the  newly  elected  President  when  he  wTOte, 
"'.  .  .  have  resulted  in  your  not  being  re- 
appointed to  the  Agriculture  Committee." 
I  was  dropped  to  placate  tlic  hatchetmen  of 
the  Farm  Biu-eau,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that.  Still  I  have  no  rancor  toward 
these  association  officers.  Recognizing  the 
pressures  placed  upon  them  and  their  re- 
sponslblllt.es  to  the  membership  In  other 
areas  of  interest,  given  the  same  circimi- 
stances  I  might  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, but  I  doubt  it. 

Did  the  harassment  and  the  heckling  stop 
here?  Of  course  not.  The  Farm  Bureau  evl- 
dentlv  keeps  a  dossier  on  everyone  It  doesn't 
like  and  It  makes  this  Information  available 
to  those  whom  it  presumes  will  help  It  in 
undermining  the  character  and  Integrity  of 
Individuals  and  of  groups  It  doesn't  like,  for 
some  reason. 

This  work  isn't  all  done  by  underlings  and 
hirelings,  as  one  might  presume,  but  quite 
often  the  top  officers  are  assigned,  or  take 
It  upon  themselves  as  a  matter  of  pure  per- 
sonal pleasure,  I  would  Imagine,  to  cut  up 
someone  they  don"t  like. 

For  example:  It  was  late  In  October  of 
1963.  The  Iowa  Bankers  Association  Invited 


me  to  speak  on  their  famed  first  morning 
panel  of  speakers.  I  gratefully  accepted  the 
Invitation  only  to  learn  lat«r  tliat  Doctor 
Roger  Fleming  had  the  prime  9:30  a.m.  spot 
on  the  program,  on  which  I  would  speak  at 
11:10  ajn.  Frankly  this  knowledge  made  me 
uncomfortable,  though  I  had  never  seen  nor 
met  Dr.  Fleming  up  to  that  point  I  had 
heard  about  his  finesse  with  the  verbal  stilet- 
to. No  one  had  told  me  about  his  meat  axe. 
This  gentleman,  If  I  may  use  the  word 
loosely,  got  to  his  feet  in  supreme  confi- 
dence, and  complete  command  of  everything, 
when  his  time  to  speak  came.  He  greeted 
his  fellow  lowans  in  kingly  fashion  and 
then  for  25  minutes  of  his  scheduled  30 
minutes,  he  hacked  and  he  chopped  a  cer- 
tain unnamed  country  banker  Into  a  thou- 
sand pieces.  Then  he  thoughtfully  spent  5 
minutes  on  his  text  ""Because""  he  explained 
good  nsturedly,  "'I  have  already  released  It 
to  the  press.'"  and  everyone  laughed  and  ap- 
plauded. To  Illustrate  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  our  respective  presentations  on  this 
occasion,  I  attach  copies  of  the  press  report 
for  your  Information  and  amusement. 

I  had  a  tight  speech  prepared,  fully  30 
minutes  long,  and  I  didn't  quite  know  what 
to  do.  I  finally  found  one  page,  during  the 
time  from  10:00  a.m.  when  Doctor  Fleming 
completed  his  speech  and  promptly  left  the 
meeting  room,  and  11:10  when  I  was  due  to 
speak,  that  I  could  delete,  and  qtuckly  pre- 
pare a  counterstatement  about  a  certain  un- 
named Individual,  and  his  unnamed  orga- 
nization. It  went  something  like  this.  "There 
is  resistance  to  the  correction  of  the  income 
Inequity  In  rural  America,  and  this  Income 
Inequity  Is  being  perpetuated  by  people  who 
are  philosophicilly  £.gainst  change,  as  are 
their  organizations,  though  they  like  to  talk 
about  the  great  technological  revolution." 

I  stated  further,  "These  people  and  their 
organizations  are,  for  the  most  part,  so  Ideo- 
logically obsessed  with  the  extreme  right- 
wing,  antlgovernment  philosophy,  and  w,itli 
a  doctrinaire  interpretation  of  the  farmers' 
'freedom'  that  they  are  Incapable  of  looking 
real  facts  in  the  face  when  they  are  con- 
fronted with  them. 

"In  some  cases"  I  continued,  "It  Is  their 
specific  Job  to  keep  farm  raw  materials 
cheap,  and  thus  to  Indirectly  relegate  the 
whole  segment  of  society  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture to  a  permanent  state  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic Inferiority." 

Then  I  suggested  that  "the  task  of  get- 
ting past  these  selfish  and  selfseeklng  in- 
terests. In  cheap  farm  raw  materials.  Is  the 
first  hurdle  to  the  solution  of  the  farm  In- 
come problem,  and  after  that  the  rest  of 
the  problem  Is  comparatively  simple." 

My  tormentor  didn't  hear  this  statement. 
It  made  little  difference,  he  wouldn't  have 
understood  it. 

I  suggest  to  you,  however,  that  one  must 
stretch  his  imagln.itlon  pretty  thin  to  assume 
that  there  Is  no  conflict  of  Interest,  for 
example,  when  the  President  of  iho  Farm 
Bureau  also  Is  the  President  of  the  National 
Food  Conference,  a  group  of  processors, 
wholesalers  and  retailers  of  farm  grown 
foods.  I  submit  that  the  very  nature  of  proc- 
essing and  distributing  farm  produced  foods 
Is  to  buy  the  raw  material  as  cheaply  as 
posslblp,  end  to  process  and  distribute  it 
at  the  lowest  possible  labor  cost — a  procedure 
which  in  no  way  promotes  the  ideal  of  a  rel- 
atively high  farm  raw  material  price  level, 
which  is  the  avowed  goal  of  all  farm  orga- 
nizations. 

It  Is  my  studied  opinion  that  alliances 
such  as  this  by  the  Farm  Bureau  have  cre- 
ated this  'first  hurdle"  to  relative  farm  pros- 
perity. I  sincerely  believe  that  until  Con- 
gressman Resnlck  Is  successful  in  completely 
expos'ng  the  Farm  Bureau  for  what  it  Is, 
"A  gigantic  interlocking,  nationwide  com- 
bine of  insurance  companies  and  other  busi- 
nesses" which.  I  might  add.  Is  masquerading 
as  a  farm  organization  while  promoting  poll- 
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cles  which  really  serve  the  best  Interests  of 
non-farm  individuals  and  organizations, 
there  can  never  be  equity  of  income  in  Ag- 
riculture. 

When  I  look  back  <»-  my  experience  as  a 
Farm  Buieau  Whipping  Boy  I  sometimes 
wonder  if  my  own  beloved  mother  could 
liave  withstood  the  inferences  in  the  vlllfl- 
catlou  of  her  son,  that  I  was  subjected  to 
m  the  eyes  rf  my  colleagues,  in  the  courso 
of  the  campaign  of  character  assassination 
visited  upon  me  without  having  some  mis- 
givings a'nout  the  character  and  integrity 
of  her  baby  boy. 

I  submit  that  If  this  could  hippen  to  the 
independent  National  Bankers  Association, 
and  to  me.  In  a  period  of  60  days — and  It 
did — lUiii  how  many  more  times  does  it  hap- 
pen unbeknown  to  anyone.  In  a  year,  or 
in  a  decade  or  in  a  generation? 

I  recommend  a  complete  Investigation  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  its 
officers,  and  its  business  enterprises. 

CAMPAIGN    AGAINST    NFO 

A  perfect  illustration  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau s  mode  of  operalion  can  be  seen  In 
it.s  premeditated  and  carefully  plotted 
attempts  to  destroy  the  National  Farm- 
ers Organization  Alarmed  by  the  grow- 
ing membership  of  that  organization, 
which— unlike  the  Farm  Bureau— limits 
its  member;-hip  to  farmers,  the  Farm 
Bureau  leadership  met  in  Chicago  in  Au- 
gust 1963  to  plan  the  strategy  for  total 
destruction  of  the  NFO.  The  12-point 
blueprint  which  was  developed  at  that 
meeting  can  be  i-ead  in  the  transcript  of 
mv  ad  hoc  Washington  hearings.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  specifically  mention 
point  No.  11 ; 

Investigations  should  be  made  of  opportu- 
nities to  neutralize  politicians.  Federal  Gov- 
ernment administrators,  Industrial  union 
leaders,  and  others  who  promote  NFO.  Spe- 
cial attention  should  be  given  to  religious 
leaders  who  are  economically  uninformed, 
but  highly  partisan  and  articulate  propo- 
nents of  NFO. 

The  plan  also  arrogantly  suggests  that 
county  Farm  Bureau  imits  purge  from 
membership  "those  persons  who  transfer 
their  primary  allegiance  to  NFO." 

It  must  be  noted,  as  their  own  blue- 
piint  clearly  states,  that  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau set  out  to  destroy  the  NFO— not  be- 
cause it  competed  for  membership,  but 
because  the  Fann  Bureau  \-iewed  the 
new  organization  as  a  threat  to  its  con- 
trol over  the  supply  and  marketing  co- 
operatives. In  other  words,  the  issues  as 
the  Farm  Bureau  saw  it  was  economic 
power,  not  tiie  welfare  of  the  fanner. 

This  is  more  like  something  out  of 
"Mein  Kampf"  than  what  one  would  ex- 
pect from  the  coimtiT's  largest  farm  or- 
ganization. And  the  disturbing  fact  is 
that  the  Farm  Bureau  actively  attempted 
to  carry  out  this  12-point  master  plan  for 
the  annihilation  of  its  young  rivals.  Orin 
Staley,  president  of  NFO,  admitted  that 
this  attempt  in  1963  did,  indeed,  seriously 
hurt  the  NFO.  He  stated  that  Farm  Bu- 
reau action  took  various  forms  of  pres- 
sure applied  to  influential  persons: 

Local  Farm  Bureau  leaders  might  c.tU  and 
talk  to  them  about  rumors  they  had  heard 
concerning  NFO  It  might  take  the  form  of 
occasional  economic  pressures  against  vari- 
ous other  people  which  Is  directly  or  indi- 
rectly applied. 

Staley  also  said  that  lie  knew  of  direct 
and  indirect  pressure  which  had  been  ex- 


erted on  church  leaders  who  spoke  in 
favor  of  NFO. 

Interorganlzational  rivalry  is  nothing 
new.  But  never  in  the  history  of  this 
country  has  one  farm  organization  set 
out  to  annihilate  another,  and  attempted 
to  prevent  the  farmer  from  exercising  his 
free  will  in  joining  the  organization  he 
wanted  to. 

FARM  BUREAU  AND  MICRAN'T  LABOR  CAMPS 

Not  only  does  the  Farm  Bureau  earn 
tremendous  profit  from  insurance,  oil. 
real  estate,  farm  supply  sales,  automotive 
stores,  radio  stations,  and  .scores  of  other 
businesses,  they  are  also  in  the  business 
of  selling  human  misery.  The  Farm  Bu- 
reau owns,  operates,  and  profits  from 
some  of  the  worst  migrant  labor  camps 
in  the  country.  In  two  Virginia  counties, 
Northampton  and  Accomack,  the  county 
Farm  Bureaus  each  own  and  operate  two 
migrant  labor  camps.  The  existence  of 
these  camps,  and  a  vivid  description  of 
conditions  there,  was  recently  revealed  In 
an  outstanding  story  by  Hank  Burchard 
in  the  Washington  Post.  It  was  a  story 
of  misery,  squalor,  and  filth  that 
trampled  on  the  dignity  of  hiunan  life. 
Farm  Buieau  officials  interviewed  ex- 
pressed no  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  that  they  forced  to  live  in  this 
manner.  The  fact  is  that  the  Farm  Bu- 
reaus were  collecting  rent  from  the  mi- 
grant workers  for  these  hovels.  I  learned 
more  about  conditions  at  these  camps 
from  Virginia  health  oflBcials  who  testi- 
fied at  my  Washington  hearings. 

If  the  Farm  Bureau  were  a  bankrupt 
organization,  their  exploitation  of  mi- 
grant workers  in  this  manner  might  at 
least  be  understandable,  though  not  for- 
giveable.  As  we  have  seen,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  with  its  50 
State  units  and  2,700  county  units,  has 
assets  exceeding  $8  billion.  That  this 
wealthy  organization  allows  such  condi- 
tions to  continue — and  indeed,  perpetu- 
ates and  profits  from  them — is  a  situa- 
tion that  almost  defies  human  belief. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  Glassboro  Service 
Association,  Inc.,  an  afBliate  of  the  New 
Jersey  Farm  Bureau,  owns  and  operates 
a  migrant  camp  in  Glassboro  which  an- 
nually houses  and  processes  thousands 
of  Puerto  Rican  workers  for  some  900 
growers  in  New  Jersey  and  neighboring 
States. 

In  addition,  another  Farm  Bureau  af- 
filiate, the  Garden  State  Cooperative, 
conducts  recruiting  drives  for  these 
laborers  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  and  its 
affiliates  make  a  neat  profit  out  of  this 
kind  of  commerce.  They  charge  the 
farmers  5'2  percent  of  their  total  pay- 
roll for  recruiting  these  workers.  This 
amounts  to  a  1966  income  of  between 
$300,000  and  $400,000  that  the  Glass- 
boro Service  Corp.  earned  from  mi- 
grant labor  recruitment.  It  is  hard  to 
distinguish  who  the  Farm  Bureau  is  ex- 
ploiting most — the  member-farmers  or 
the  migrant  workers.  But  profit  it  does, 
and  handsomely. 

Many  of  the  camps  for  which  the  New 
Jersey  Farm  Bureau  has  been  i-ecruitin? 
labor  are  those,  which  as  the  New  York 
Times  recently  exposed.  Governor 
Hughes  has  been  asked  to  close  because 
of  the  deplorable  conditions. 


Not  only  has  tlie  New  Jersey  Farm 
Bm-eau  been  actively  profiting  from  the 
migrant  labor  trade,  they  have  erected 
the  most  eft'ective  roadblocks  against 
measures  to  upgrade  the  conditions  in 
migrant  camps,  and  have  generally  ob- 
structed those  agencies  seeking  to  pro- 
vide some  improvement  in  farmworker 
conditions.  As  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Wilkins,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Soutiieast  Citizens 
Organization  for  Poverty  Elimination,  a 
New  Jersey  community  action  agency, 
stated  at  my  hearings: 

SCOPE  has  conducted  a  variety  of  farm 
education  projects,  day-caie  centers,  and 
community  organisation  efforts.  Farmers 
have  given  cKcellent  cooperation  and  have 
brought  us  into  a  sharp  awarenc.ss  of  cer- 
tain forces  which,  by  short-sighted  policies 
and  out-dated  obstructionism,  provide 
powerful  support  for  the  perpetuation  of 
poverty  among  our  most  productive  people. 
Chief  among  these  forces,  In  my  honest  opin- 
ion, is  the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau— an 
organization  allegedly  speaking  for  the 
farmers  of  New  Jersey,  which  conducts  ex- 
tensive labor  recruitment,  migrant  labor 
processing,  and  lobbying  activities.  I  say  "al- 
legedly speaking  for  the  farmers."  because  I 
must  state  clearly  that  I  have  found  little 
or  no  support  among  the  hard-working 
f.irmers  of  South  New  Jersey  for  either  the 
pronouncements  or  the  positions  which  the 
New  Jersey  Farm  Bureavi  assumes  on  a  num- 
ber of  public  issues.  The  chief  adverse  effect 
the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  has  on  the 
elimination  of  poverty  among  farm  workers 
comes  through  the  continued  dissemination 
of  misleading  and  hostile  information  about 
the  operations  of  those  agencies  seeking  to 
provide  some  improvement  In  farm  worker 
conditions. 

In  May  1967,  the  New  Jersey  Farm 
Bureau  published  a  booklet,  "A  Guide  to 
Farm  Labor  and  the  Protection  of 
Property  Rights."  Its  subtitle  might  well 
have  been.  "How  to  prevent  VISTA  work- 
ers, churcli  leaders,  and  others  from 
learning  about  and  alleviating  the  ter- 
rible conditions  in  which  migrant  farm 
workers  live." 

This  Farm  Bureau  document  advises 
the  farmer  to  do  two  things:  First,  post 
a  sign  which  says,  "No  trespassing  with- 
out permission,  area  patrolled."  By  the 
way.  the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  sells 
these  signs  at  a  profit.  Second,  to  prevent 
poverty  workers  and  ministers  from  vis- 
iting tenants,  the  Farm  Bureau  advises 
the  farmer  to  have  his  workers  sign  the 
following  agreement,  the  text  of  which 
is  provided  in  the  booklet: 

I,  (employee's  name)  understand  that  the 
land  owned  by  my  employer  (farmer's 
name) ,  is  private  property  and  I  agree  not  to 
Invite  or  receive  any  guests  or  vlsit-ors  on 
(farmer's  name)'s  property  unless  I  obtain 
written  permission  at  least  one  (1)  day  in 
advance.  If  I  should  receive  an  unexpected 
visitor,  I  will  notify  my  employer  immedi- 
ately, and  will  ask  my  visitor  to  leave  If  mv 
employer  does  not  grant  permission  for  him 
to  stay.  I  understand  that  the  issuance  of 
visitor's  permits  is  in  the  sole  discretion  of 
my  employer,  and  I  agree  to  accept  his  deci- 
sion. 

( F.vrm worker's  signature.) 

Unfortunately,  the  semiliterate  or  il- 
literate migrant  workers  duped  into 
signing  this  surrender  of  their  basic 
human  rights,  find  that  they  have  signed 
themselves  into  a  state  of  virtual  bond- 
age. It  is  a  return  to  the  Dark  Ages. 

As  Mr.  Wilkins  stated  at  my  hearings: 
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X  think  they  (New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau) 
place  a  higher  value  on  the  tomatoes  than 
on  the  people  who  pick  them,  and  that  a 
distorted  sense  of  priorities  leads  them  to 
And  any  given  channel  that  permits  them  to 
slow  Ciown  a  change. 

The  nugrant  labor  problem  in  tliis 
counii'y  is  not  a  new  problem,  and  it  is  a 
stain  on  the  character  of  America.  The 
outr;>!^e,  however,  is  multiplied  when  we 
allow  a  tax-exempt  association  to  deal  in 
this  human  misery  for  profit,  wiiile  pro- 
jecting itself  as  a  simon-pure  organiza- 
tion interested  only  in  "truth,  justice, 
motherhood,  and  the  American  way." 

STRA^'-'GE    bedfellows:    FARM    BCBEATJ    AND    EX- 
TENSION   SZHVICE 

One  of  the  p'  imary  means  by  which 
the  F?nn  Bureav.  has  risen  to  its  position 
of  dominance  in  vast  areas  of  this  coun- 
tiT  is  its  association  with  the  Extension 
Senice  and  the  county  extension  agents 
who  work  with  the  farmers. 

The  history  of  Extension  and  Farm 
Bureau  has  been  interwoven  for  over  50 
years.  It  began  in  1914.  when  the  Gov- 
ernment felt  that  the  interests  of  the 
farmer  would  be  served  if  they  were  en- 
couraged and  assisted  in  developing  a 
farm  organization  to  serve  their  needs. 
Tlie  Extension  Service — an  educational 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, working  through  the  land-grant 
colleges — was  selected  to  do  the  job. 
Thus,  the  Extension  Service  and  its 
county  agents  actively  promoted  and 
participated  in  the  organization  of  the 
Farm  Bureau.  Extension  asents — Gov- 
ernment employees,  mind  you — recruit- 
ed members  for  the  Farm  Bureau — a  pri- 
vate organization- and  helped  run  its 
programs.  In  the  early  1920's  Farm  Bu- 
reau President  J.  B.  Howard  wrote: 

The  County  agent  is  the  strong  right  arm 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
We  need  to  make  Increasing  use  of  the 
county  agent. 

The  Farm  Bureau  later  began  to  con- 
tribute money  to  the  Extension  Service, 
together  with  other  private  groups.  Even- 
tually, it  became  the  principle  private 
contributor  to  the  Extension  Service.  As 
we  shall  see,  this  situation  has  continued 
to  the  present  day.  The  ties  were  drawn 
still  closer  as  county  extension  offices  in- 
variably became  located  in  Farm  Bureau 
buildings. 

As  a  result  of  the  overlap  of  offices,  and 
the  participation  of  the  Extension  county 
agent  in  Farm  Bureau  membership 
drives  and  other  activities,  people  could 
not  tell  them  apart,  indeed,  they  did  not 
even  realize  that  they  were  apart.  Whole 
generations  of  farm  families  grew  up 
thinking  that  the  Extension  Service,  with 
its  county  agents  and  4-H  clubs,  was  a 
formal  part  of  th.e  Fami  Bureau — or  vice 
versa,  that  the  Farm  Bureau  was  con- 
nected with  the  US.  Government  Sev- 
eral witnesses  in  Chicago  and  Omaha 
testified  that  they  had  believed  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  join  the  Farm 
Bureau  in  order  for  their  children  to 
participate  in  4-H  activities.  The  Farm 
Bureau  encouraged  these  beliefs  by  giv- 
ing their  employees  and  insurance  agents 
the  same  titles — county  agent,  for  exam- 
ple-— as  the  Extension  Service  did. 

In  1948.  a  committee  composed  of  in- 


dividuals from  USDA  and  the  Land 
Grant  College  Association  evaluated  the 
sen'ices  and  experienc>s-of  the  Extension 
Service.  They  decided  that  things  had 
gone  too  far.  Their  August  1948  report 
recommended  that — 

It  would  be  in  the  public  interest  for  any 
formal  operating  relationship  between  the 
Extension  Service  and  any  general  farm  orga- 
nization such  as  the  Farm  Bureau  to  be  dis- 
continued at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  E.xtenslon  Service  can  function  more 
effectively  when  it  Is  recognized  as  a  public 
agency  available  to  and  operating  in  the 
Interests  of  all  on  an  equal  basis. 

This  was  nearly  20  years  ago. 

Progress  was  so  slow  that  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1954 — 6  years  later — Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  found  it 
necessary  to  issue  Memorandum  No. 
1368.  Under  unanimous  consent,  this  im- 
portant memorandum  is  enclosed  at  the 
end  of  this  statement.  In  this  memo- 
randum, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
presented  six  guidelines  to  hasten  reali- 
zation of  the  goals  recommended  in  the 
report  of  1948.  to  separate  the  Extension 
Senice  and  the  Fann  Bureau.  Again, 
the  Department  reitei-ated: 

Employees  of  this  Department  are  to  be 
available  to  serve  all  farmers.  Membership  in 
any  general  specialized  organization  of  farm- 
ers shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  obtain 
assistance  from  employees  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

This  was  1954,  13  years  ago. 

In  1964,  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  and  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  Fi'eeman  set  up  a  joint 
task  force  to — in  the  words  of  the  Illinois 
Extension  Director  J.  B.  Claar — 

study  the  Extension-farm  organization 
relationships  in  Illinois  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  future. 

In  March  1965,  the  task  force  re- 
leased its  findings.  Sixteen  years  after 
the  initial  report  recommending  separa- 
tion of  Farm  Bureau  and  Extension,  and 
10  years  after  Secretary  Benson's  order, 
the  task  force  found  that — 

The  cooperative  Extension  Service  has  a 
mixed  identification  in  the  mind  of  the  pub- 
lic. This  is  natural  enough  because  of  its  long 
association  with  the  county  Farm  Bureaus. 

The  many  recommendations  made  by 
the  task  force  can  also  be  read  as  a  cata- 
log of  abuses  that  exist  in  the  peculiar 
relationship  between  the  two  agencies. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  Illinois  farm  ad- 
visers-extension agents — said  that 
farmers  more  commonly  think  of  the 
fai-m  advi.ser's  office  as  part  of  the  county 
Farm  Bureau. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  Illinois  voca- 
tional agriculture  instructors  polled  held 
this  view.  When  this  was  asked  of  farm- 
ers and  businessmen  in  15  counties, 
nearly  60  percent  believed  the  farm  ad- 
viser's office  was  part  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau. 

Ninety  percent — 90  out  of  99 — of  the 
Illinois  farm  advisers  and  70  percent  of 
the  home  advisers — all  Extension  SeiT- 
ice  personnel— were  located  in  Farm 
Bureau-owned  buildings  in  which  the 
local  farm  bureaus  are  located. 

All  Farm  Bureau  insurance  and  other 
commercial  sales  activities  are  also  con- 
ducted from  these  offices. 

What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Farm 


Bureau?  The  report  states  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Illinois  Agricultui-e  Associa- 
tion—the Illinois  Farm  Bureau — felt 
that — 

The  situation  as  it  now  exists  is  satisfac- 
tory. They  felt  that  many  county  Farm  Bu- 
reaus wotild  withdraw  ftinds  U  Extension 
moved  out  of  the  buildings.  One  cannot  help 
but  conclude  that  Farm  Bureau  feels  there 
Is  some  benefit  to  Farm  Bureau  In  having 
Extension  physically  located  in  their  build- 
ings. 

Farm  Bureau  certainly  must  feel  they 
are  receiving  "some  benefits."  when  they 
have  contributed  several  million  dollars 
to  the  Extension  Service  of  Illinois. 

The  "benefit'  was  certainly  worth  the 
investment.  Being  able  to  sell  Farm  Bu- 
reau insurance  and  membership  from 
offices  shared  with  a  Federal  agency  has 
given  Farm  Bureau  the  carefully  calcu- 
lated image  of  a  "quasi -governmental 
organization."  Refusing  to  buy  Farm  Bu- 
reau products  and  insurance  would  al- 
most be  like  refusing  to  buy  U.S.  sav- 
ings bonds.  The  Farm  Bureau  married 
the  Extension  Service  for  money,  and 
one  can  just  imagine  the  profits  they 
have  earned  from  this  liaison,  if  they 
have  been  willing  to  invest  several  mil- 
lion dollars  to  keep  it  going. 

The  1964  Illinois  task  force  handed 
do^vn  six  more  "recommendations"  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  "separate 
identities  for  the  Extension  Service  and 
Farm  Bureau."  They  are  included  at  the 
end  of  this  statement.  This  was  17  years 
after  the  initial  recommendation. 

Now,  in  1967,  my  investigation  has 
elicited  countless  letters  from  the  Mid- 
west describing  the  close  association  still 
existing  between  the  Extension  Service 
and  the  Farm  Bureau.  As  a  result,  I  in- 
vited Dr.  John  Claar  to  attend  my 
Chicago  hearings  on  August  4.  But  a 
"long-standing  commitment"  prevented 
him  from  attending.  I  was  told  that 
there  was  no  one  else  on  the  staff  of  the 
Extension  Service  or  the  University  of 
Illinois  who  was  available  to  represent 
him. 

However,  on  August  1,  I  received  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Claar  describing  the 
"progress"  made  since  1965  to  implement 
the  six  recommendations  designed  to 
establish  "separate  identities"  for  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  Extension  Service. 
Dr.  Claar  assured  me  that — 

Today  the  office  standards  are  met  in  every 
county  with  the  exception  of  three  where 
construction  of  facilities  is  underway  and 
one  county  which  has  been  temporarily  de- 
layed at  the  request  of  the  county  Board  of 
Supervisors. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  so.  Dr.  N.  P. 
Ralston.  Assistant  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Extension  Service,  stated  at  my 
Washington  hearings  that  last  year,  the 
Farm  Bureau  gave  nearly  $1  million  to 
the  Extension  Service,  mostly  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Witness  after  witness  in 
Chicago  testified  that  the  task  force  rec- 
ommendation produced  evasion,  not 
action.  For  the  most  part,  either  nothing 
at  all  has  been  done  to  con-ect  the  situa- 
tion or  separate  entrances  to  the  Exten- 
sion offices  were  simply  added  in  the 
Farm  Bureau  buildings.  The  fact  is,  that 
today,  almost  20  years  after  action  was 
originally  urged,  63  out  of  112  Extension 
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offices  are  still  in  Farm  Bureau  buildings. 
In  63  locations  in  Illinois.  Uncle  Sam  is 
paying  rent  to  a  private  organization, 
which  is  not  paying  tax  on  the  income, 
and — in  most  cases — is  not  paying  any 
property  taxes  on  their  buildings  either. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Government  is 
being  used  by  that  organization  to  sell 
its  merchandise,  and  fill  its  coffers  with 
a  tremendous  competitive  advantage 
over  private,  taxpaying  enterprises 
engaged  in  the  same  business.  And  the 
Government  Is  being  used  to  promote  one 
particular  farm  organization  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  others.  Despite  the  self- 
satisfied  pronouncements  by  the  Illinois 
Extension  Service  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  Extension  have  been  divorced,  one 
witness  in  Chicago  summed  the  situation 
up  like  this: 

If  a  man  and  his  wife  are  divorced  but  still 
living  la  the  house.  It's  pretty  hard  for  any- 
one besides  themselves  to  know  they're  di- 
vorced. 

New  York  State  has  an  interesting 
variation  on  this  same  theme.  In  seven 
New  York  counties,  the  Farm  Bureau 
rents  office  space  from  the  Extension 
Service.  In  all  of  N:w  York  State,  the 
Farm  Bureau  is  the  only  private  orga- 
nization that  rents  space  in  any  Exten- 
sion buildings,  except  for  one  county 
where  an  office  is  rented  by  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  Prominent  signs  in  front 
of  some  of  the  buildings — in  Erie  County 
for  example — proclaim  the  purpose  of 
these  offices:  the  sale  of  Farm  Bureau  In- 
surance and  automobile  tires.  Further- 
more, the  Farm  Bureau  rents  the  space 
at  half  the  price  of  the  Government 
agencies. 

Sandwiched  between  the  ASCS.  FHA. 
4-H  Clubs,  and  the  county  agent  offices, 
the  Farm  Bureau  gets  a  lot  more  than 
office  space  for  its  rent  money. 

The  1964-65  Illinois  task  force  points 
out  that  local  Farm  Bureaus  have  radi- 
cally changed  in  character  over  the 
years.  The  report  admits  that  they  are 
no  longer  simple  farm  organizations.  In- 
stead, they  are  deeply  involved  in  com- 
mercial and  political  activities. 

Therefore,  to  the  many  and  long-dis- 
regarded recommendations  that  have 
been  made  in  the  past  about  relations  be- 
tween Farm  Bureau  and  Extension,  I 
have  added  three  m.ore  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  that  I  hope  will  not 
be  disregarded: 

Fir.st,  In  no  case  shall  the  Extension 
Service,  or  any  other  agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rent  or  occupy 
offices  in  a  building  owned  by  the  Farm 
Biu-eau. 

Second,  The  Farm  Bureau  .shall  not  be 
allowed  to  rent  or  occupy  offices  in  any 
building  owned  by  the  Federal.  State,  or 
local  extension  service. 

Third.  Since  the  Farm  Bureau  is  pri- 
marily a  commercial  enterprl.se  in  com- 
petition with  private  business,  no  exten- 
sion agents  or  advisers  shall  be  allowed 
to  belong  to  the  Farm  Bureau.  This  will 
provide  assurance  that  no  conflict  of  in- 
terest arises  when  the  agent  suggests 
goods  and  services  for  the  farmer  to  pur- 
chase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  additional  information 
elicited  by  my  Washington  hearings  will 
be  forthcoming. 


U.S.  Department  op  AoRicrLTTjaE, 

Oftice  of  the  Secbetary, 
Washington,  D.C.  November  24.  1954. 
Memorandum    No.    1368 — Activities   of   De- 
partment  Employees   With   Relation   to 
General    and    Specialized    Organizations 
OF  Farmers 

It  Is  desirable  at  this  time  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  employees  of  the  Department  to 
policies  with  respect  to  activities  concerning 
both  general  and  specialized  organizations 
of  farmers.  Under  Section  4  of  Title  8  of  the 
Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  set  forth  the  general  policies  regard- 
ing activities  of  the  Department  employees 
with  respect  to  gencr.il  farm  organizations. 
These  policies,  as  expanded  and  clarified  by 
this  memorandum,  should  be  extended  to  all 
organizations  of  farmers,  particularly  to 
those  general  or  specialized  organizations  of 
farmers  whose  functions  include  the  Influenc- 
ing of  legislation  affecting  the  activities  of 
this  Department  or  the  promotion  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  Federal  Agencies. 

As  used  in  this  memorandum,  the  expres- 
sion "general  or  specialized  organizations  of 
farmers"  Is  intended  to  cover  such  national, 
regional,  or  State  organizations  as.  among 
others,  the  National  Grange,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  Fanners'  Union, 
the  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Parmer  Cooperatives,  Breed  and  Com- 
modity Org.anlzatlons.  and  their  regional, 
State,  and  local  constituent  groups.  The  ex- 
pression "general  or  specialized  organiza- 
tions of  farmers"  Is  not  Intended  to  cover 
organizations  such  as  cow  test  associations 
and  similar  groups. 

No  employee  of  this  Department  shall: 

1.  Accept  the  use  of  free  office  space  or 
contributions  for  salary  or  traveling  expense 
from  any  general  or  specialized  organization 
of  farmers; 

2.  Advocate  that  any  particular  general  or 
specialized  organization  of  farmers  is  better 
ad.npted  for  carrying  out  the  work  of  this 
Department  than  any  Individual  citizen, 
groups  of  citizens,  or  organizations; 

3.  Advocate  that  the  responsibilities  of  any 
agency  of  this  Department  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  should  be  carried  out  throvigh 
any  particular  general  or  specialized  organi- 
zation of  farmers; 

4.  Advocate  or  recommend  tliat  any  State 
or  local  agency  should  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibilities through  any  particular  general  or 
specialized  organization  of  farmers; 

5.  Approve  contracts  for  the  Department 
with  any  cooperative  or  other  commercial 
organization  whenever  such  cooperative  or 
other  commercial  organization  deducts  or 
"checks  off"  from  payments  due  farmers, 
membership  dues  of  such  farmers  to  any 
general  or  specialized  organization  of  farm- 
ers, except  as  it  Is  determined  that  current 
authorization  for  such  deduction  has  been 
knowingly  filed  by  such  individual  farmers 
with  the  cooperative  or  other  commercial 
organization; 

6.  Shall  directly  or  Indirectly  solicit  mem- 
bership in  any  general  or  specialized  organi- 
zation of  farmers  as  defined  herein. 

Employees  of  this  Department  are  to  be 
available  to  serve  all  farmers.  Membership 
m  any  general  or  specialized  organization  of 
farmers  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  obtain 
assistance  from  employees  of  this  Depart- 
ment. Conversely,  any  such  membership  shall 
not  be  deemed  grounds  for  discrimination. 
Employees  of  this  Department  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  and  control  of  regu- 
larly appointed  Departmental  employees,  and 
such  supervision  and  control  shall  not  be 
delegated  directly  or  indirectly  to  any  gen- 
eral or  specialized  organization  of  farmers. 

This  memorandum  shall  be  effective  Im- 
mediately, except  as  it  applies  to  situations 
requiring  special  attention  or  change  in  op- 


erating procedures,  'n  which  cases  it  will  be- 
come effective  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
The  cooperation  of  all  organizations  of 
farmers  is  requested  in  administering  this 
regulation. 

Ezra  Taft  Benson, 

Secretary. 


Recommendations  of  the  1964-65  Study 
Task  Force  Report,  University  of  Illinois 
and  USDA 

recommendation  1 
The  primary  purpose  of  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension is  education  and  this  needs  to  be  re- 
iterated and  reinforced. 

recommendation  2 

The  County  Extension  Offices  in  IlUnciE 
should  be  identified  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  U.S.D.A. 
and  not  as  a  part  of  any  general  farm  orga- 
nization. 

recommendation  3 

The  County  CiDopcrative  Extension  Service 
offices  should  be  located  in  physical  facilities 
which  empha.=ize  to  the  public  they  serve 
their  close  association  with  the  University 
of  Illinois  e.nd  the  U.S.D.A.  and  not  imply 
close  association  with  any  general  or  special- 
ized farm  organization. 

recommendation  4 

Since  the  County  Extension  Service  Is  an 
educational  program  serving  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  and  homemaking.  tlie 
primary  source  of  nnancia!  support  for  their 
programs  and  their  administration  should 
be  public  tax  funds  provided  from  federal. 
state  and  county  .appropriations. 
recommendation  5 

The  County  Extension  Councils  and  the 
County  Homem.ikers  Extension  Councils 
should  be  clearly  identified  as  representing 
all  of  the  farmers  and  homemakers  in  the 
county  and  the  two  councils  should  work 
together  very  closely. 

RECOMMENDATION    6 

The  Farm  and  Home  Advi.sers  should  be 
clearlv  identified  In  their  important  role  as 
University  of  lUinols  staff  members  extend- 
ing the  educational  program  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  to  all  citizens  of  the  state. 
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CIGARETTE  SMOKING  AND  HEALTH 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Moss!  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEi'^ER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  help  edu- 
cate the  youth  of  our  Nation  as  to  the 
health  dangers  of  cigarette  smoking, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
■would  direct  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  establish  regula- 
tions prohibiting  certain  broadcasting  of 
advertising  of  cigarettes:  and  a  second 
measure  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  tax  cigarettes  on  the 
basis  of  their  tar  and  nicotine  content. 
These  bills  are  identical  to  S.  2395  and 
S.  2396  introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
September  12  by  Senators  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  and  Jennings  Randolph. 

I  also  support  a  third  measure  intro- 
duced last  week  by  Senators  Kennedy. 
Randolph,  and  Frank  E.  Moss  which 
would  strengthen  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  with  re- 


spect to  the  labeling  of  packages  of 
cigarettes.  At  the  appropriate  time,  I  wUl 
support  amendments  to  my  bill  H.R. 
11717  to  incoi-porate  the  provisions  of 
S  2394. 

Startling  statistics  pointing  out  the 
health  hai:ards  of  smoking  are  increasing 
in  number.  Last  week  at  the  World  Con- 
ference on  Smoking  and  Health  it  was 
reported  by  E.  Cuyler  Hammond,  vice 
president  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety for  epidemiology  and  statistics, 
that  "approximately  3.4  years  of  life 
expectancy  are  now  lost  due  to  the 
smoking  habit."  The  following  article 
by  Morton  Mintz  of  the  Washington  Post 
details  Mr.  Hammond's  report: 
Smokers'     Life     Cut,     Data     Find — Cancer 

Society  Holds  Medical  Advance  Voided 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

New  York,  September  11. — American  men 
who  smoke  cigarettes  may  cancel  out  most 
of  the  additional  life  span  given  them  by  a 
lialf  century  of  advances  m  medicine,  public 
health  and  the  standard  of  living. 

This  was  reported  to  the  World  Conference 
of  Smoking  and  Health  today  by  E.  Cuyler 
Hammond  of  tlie  American  Cancer  Society 
on  the  basis  of  a  mass  of  new  data  Involving 
a  half-million  men. 

Hammond  described  the  data  as  the  first 
that  are  sufficient  to  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  statistically  sound  tables  comparing 
the  life  expectancy  of  smokers  and  non- 
smokers. 

WHAT    the    tables    SHOW 

One  indication  from  the  table  is  that 
amone  25-year-old  men  who  have  never 
smoked  regularly,  77.7  per  cent  may  expect 
to  live  to  age  65.  That  percentage  Is  23.7 
points  higher  than  for  men  of  25  who  smoke 
40  or  more  cigarettps  a  day.  and  10.4  points 
higher  than  for  those  who  smoke  only  1  to  9 
cigarettes  a  day. 

Similarly,  the  tables  suggest  that  the 
chances  of  an  average  25-year-old  man  to 
live  to  85  are  19.2  per  cent  provided  he  has 
never  smoked  regularly.  But  if  he  smokes 
1  to  9  cigarettes  dally,  his  chance  of  living 
to  85  are  reduced  to  7.3  per  cent— only  one- 
tsnth  of  a  percentage  point  more  than  If  he 
smokes  20  to  39  cigarettes.  The  percentage 
in  the  tables  for  10  to  19  cigarettes  is  8,5 
and  for  40  or  more  it  is  6.5. 

MORTALITY     RATIOS 

Hammond,  the  Cancer  Society's  vice  pres- 
ident for  epidemiology  and  statistics,  said 
the  new  study  brings  a  new  dimension  to 
the  understanding  of  the  effects  of  cigarette 
smoking.  These  usually  have  been  expressed 
in  terms  of  mortality  ratios.  Thus  It  has 
been  reported  that  among  heavy  smokers 
the  death  rate  is  2  to  3  times  as  high  as 
among  non-smokers. 

"I  doubt  that  most  ptople  quite  compre- 
hend what  this  means  in  terms  of  their 
chances  of  living  to  a  ripe  old  age,  or  at  least 
living  through  the  most  productive  years  of 
life,"  Hammond  commented. 

The  new  approach  came  from  a  study  of 
447.196  men  enrolled  by  Cancer  Society  vol- 
unteers. Of  the  total,  39,178  died  in  the  five- 
year  period  ending  June  30.  1965, 

One  table  shows  that  in  1965  25-year-old 
.American  white  men — smokers  and  non- 
smokers — could  expect  to  survive  for  an  aver- 
age of  another  45,6  years — 4,0  more  than  they 
could  have  expected  In  1919-21.  For  com- 
parable non-whites,  the  expectation  In  1965 
was  for  40.7  additional  years  of  life,  or  5,2 
more  years  than  In  1919-21. 

Diu-lng  those  decades,  Hammond  said, 
"cigarette  smoking  .  .  .  Increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  It  Is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 3,4  years  of  life  expectancy  are  now 
lost  due  to  the  habit."  In  support  of  this, 
Hammond  cited  data  showing  that  25 -year- 


old  non-smokers  generally  can  expect  to  live 
to  age  73.6,  compared  with  70.2  for  all  men 
of  25  including  smokers. 

The  3,4-year  loss  of  life  expectancy  "Is  not 
far  short  of  the  net  gain  from  a  half-cen- 
tury of  scientific  and  social  progress,"  Ham- 
mond continued,  "Were  It  not  for  this.  It  ap- 
pears that  life  expectancy  of  American  men 
would  have  increased  by  about  7.4  years  for 
white  males  and  9  6  years  for  non-white 
males. 

"Most  distressing  is  .  .  .  that  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  American  men  has  shown  no  Im- 
provement since  1959-61,"  Hammond  said. 
"Substantial  Improvement  will  be  difficult  .  .  . 
unless  a  solution  is  found  to  the  problem  of 
cigarette  smoking." 

The  Cancer  Society  tables  also  suggest: 

That  for  men  of  40.  life  expectancy  Is  34,5 
mere  years  if  they  have  never  smoked  reg- 
ularly. 30.2  years  if  they  smoke  1  to  9  cig- 
arettes dallv"  29,3  years  If  they  consume  10- 
19  a  day,  28.7  years  for  29-39  cigarettes  and 
26.9  for  40  or  more. 

That  non-smokers  of  all  ages  "may  look 
forward  to  more  years  of  life  than  cigarette 
smokers." 

That  the  lives  of  men  In  the  age  range  35 
to  65  who  smoke  2  or  more  packs  dciily  will 
be  20  to  25  percent  shorter  than  those  of 
non-smokers  In  the  same  age  bracket. 

A  concerted  effort  must  be  made  by  the 
C.ongress  to  v.-arn  the  thousands  of 
youngsters  who  start  smoking  every  day 
that  there  are  definite  health  dangers  In 
smoking  cigarettes.  I  knov,-  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  concerned  with  this 
problem  as  was  demonstrated  by  the  41 
cor,pon.5ors  of  legislation  identical  to  H.R, 
11717. 

I  urge  hearings  at  the  earliest  possible 
momf-nt  to  consider  the  various  bills  per- 
taining to  cigarettes  and  health. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  am 
including  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
texts  of  the  two  bills  being  introduced  in 
the  House  today : 

H.R.   12994 
A  bill  to  direct  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  establish  regulations  pro- 
hibiting certain  broadcasting  of  advertis- 
ing of  cigarettes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives'  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  part  I 
of  title  III  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"PROHIBITION    OF    CERTAIN    BROADCASTING    OF 
ADVXP.TISING    OF    CIGARETTES 

"SEC.  331.  The  Commission  shall  establish, 
and  make  effective  not  later  than  six  months 
nfter  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  (1)  pro- 
hibit any  licensee  from  broadcasting  any 
advertising  of  cigarettes  between  such  hours 
and  In  connection  with  such  types  of  pro- 
grams as  the  Commission  determines  would 
be  most  likely  to  Infiuence  children  of  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  age.  and  (2) 
regulate  the  total  amount  of  such  advertis- 
ing broadcast  to  such  extent  as  the  Com- 
mission determines  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  health  and  welfare  of  the  public, 
and  particularly  children  of  elementary  or 
secondary  school  age." 

H.R.  12995 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  to  tax  cigarettes  on  the  basis  of 

their  tar  and  nicotine  content 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  5701(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (tax  on  cigarettes)  is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 


"(b)  Cigarettes. — On  cigarettes,  manufac- 
tured HI  or  imported  into  the  United  Stat«s, 
there  shall  be  Imposed  the  following  taxes: 

"(1)  Small  cigarettes. — On  cigarettes 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand, the  tax  shall  be  the  lowest  tax  appli- 
cable under  the  following  table: 


It  the  lar  content 
thereof  Is— 


II  ttie  nicotine 
content  thereol 
is— 


The  la«  per  iliou- 
sand  cigarettes 
stiall  be— 


10  mg,  or  less  and...  08  mg  or  leu...  $4 

20  mg,  or  less  and...  1  4  mg  or  less...  7 

SO  tug.  or  less  and...    2  mg,  or  less 10 

More  than  30  mg.  or.  More  than  2  mg. .  15 


"(2)  Large  cigarettes. — On  cigarettes 
weighing  more  than  3  pounds  pex  thousand, 
the  tax  per  thousand  shall  be  2.1  times  the 
tax  prescribed  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  except  that, 
if  more  than  6'^  inches  in  length,  such  ciga- 
rettes shall  be  taxable  under  paragraph  (1). 
counting  each  2^4  inches,  or  fraction  there- 
of, of  the  length  of  each  as  one  cigarette. 

"(3)  Determination  of  tar  and  nicotine 
content, — 

"(A)  Testing  by  federal  trade  commis- 
sion,— The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
from  time  to  time  (but  not  less  often  than 
once  each  calendar  quarter)  test  e^ch  brand 
of  cigarettes  manufactured  In  or  Imported 
into  the  United  States  for  the  tar  and  nic- 
otine content  of  cigarettes  of  such  brand. 
The  conditions,  methods,  and  procedures  for 
conducting  such  tests  shall  be  prescrl':;ed  by 
(and  may  be  changed  by)  the  Comansslon 
ijy  regulations  Issued  by  It  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph.  Uutil  such  time  as  such  reg- 
ulations are  first  Issued,  the  conditions, 
methods,  and  procedures  for  conducting  such 
tests  shall  be  those  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  formal  testing  which  are  In  eflect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(B)     CEHTtFICATION  TO  SECRETARY, At  leaSt 

once  each  calendar  quarter,  the  Chairman 
Of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  on  the 
basis  of  the  tests  conducted  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (.A),  the  tar  and  nicotine  content 
of  each  brand  of  cigarettes  manufactured  in 
or  Imported  into  the  United  States.  The 
tar  and  nicotine  content  of  a  brand  of  ciga- 
rettes as  contained  In  such  certification 
shall,  for  purposes  of  applying  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2),  be  the  tar  and  nicotine  content 
of  cigarettes  of  such  brand  for  the  period  be- 
ginning with  the  day  after  such  certification 
Is  made  with  respect  to  such  branu  and  end- 
ing with  the  day  on  which  the  next  certifi- 
cation is  made  with  respect  to  such  brand." 
(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  quarter  which  begins  more 
than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  except  that,  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  issue  regulations  for  purposes  of  section 
5701  (b)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)),  such 
amendment  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


PROGRESS  IN  ITALY 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  FMr. 
Minish]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
President  Johnson  welcomed  a  most  dis- 
tinguished guest  to  our  Nation's  Capitol. 
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He  Is  President  Guiseppi  Saragat  of  the 
Republic  of  Italy,  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing most  progressive  count!  ies  of  the  free 
world.  I  would  like  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity alTorded  by  President  Saragafs 
visit  to  outline  the  amazing  progress  of 
his  country  to  interna!  prosperity  and 
international  respect  from  the  moral  and 
physical  devastation  left  by  V/crld  War 

n. 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  Italy 
after  the  war  were  enormous,  but.  with 
visror  and  courage.  Italians  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  rebuild  their  proud  nation 
to  it.s  historical  .natus  in  the  vanguard 
of  Western  Civilization.  Their  task  ha.s 
been  accomplished.  Between  1947  and 
the  end  of  1961,  Italy  attained  a  steady 
5.9  percent  rate  of  annual  growth,  rebuilt 
Its  agriculture,  expanded  its  industry,  re- 
couped its  exchange  reserves,  put  its  bal- 
ance of  payments  in  order,  became  a 
strong  international  trader,  added  enor- 
mously to  its  capital,  and  largely  over- 
came the  serious  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment— all  of  this  with  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  inflation  and  a  pro- 
nounced improvement  in  its  citizens' 
standards  of  life.  Moreover,  the  "great 
boom."  has  at  last  made  possible  an  im- 
pressive long-term  program  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  underdeveloped  south. 

Italy's  "revolution"  was  not  a  violent 
one:  it  involved  neither  a  coup  d'etat 
nor  a  civil  war,  nor  was  it  directly  po- 
litical, for  the  formal  Institutions  of  the 
parliamentary  system  remained  as  they 
had  been  created  by  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1946-47.  Rather,  I  am 
speaking  of  Italy's  second  Industrial  rev- 
olution, continuing  even  now.  which 
transformed  the  ancient  land  from  a  pre- 
dominantly agricultural  and  rural  society 
to  a  predominately  industrial  and  urban 
society.  In  1942.  48  percent  of  Italy's  la- 
bor force  was  occupied  in  agriculture;  at 
the  beginning  of  1965  only  25  percent  was 
In  agriculture,  while  41  percent  was  in 
industry  and  34  percent  in  tertiary  ac- 
tivities. 

Profiting  from  a  tradition  of  engi- 
neering stemming  from  classical  Roman 
ttmes,  from  the  creative  energies  of  the 
Italian  people,  and  from  the  role  of  ag- 
gressive trader  dating  back  to  the  begin- 
nings of  modern  capitalism.  Italian  in- 
dustry has  been  the  major  element  in  the 
postwar  economic  surge.  This  success  is 
recorded  in  the  vigor  with  which  invest- 
ment opportunities  were  seized,  the 
speed  with  which  foreign  markets  were 
penetrated,  and  the  enorm.ous  gain  in 
labor  productivity  that  was  achieved. 
All  in  all.  the  last  20  years  have  seen  a 
fourfold  Increase  in  Italy's  industrial 
production. 

After  a  slight  slump  in  the  early  1960's 
the  Italian  economy  has  been  moving 
ahead  at  great  speed,  and  1966  was  one 
of  tho  best  years  on  record.  The  gross 
national  product  last  year  reached  $61.4 
billion,  an  increase  of  7.9  percent.  This 
represents  the  highe;-t  rate  of  growth  in 
Europe.  Among  the  leading  industrialized 
countries  of  the  world,  it  was  matched 
only  by  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  surpa.'^sed  by  Japan  alone. 

The  past  year's  solid  record  of  accom- 
plisliments  was  the  more  notable  since  it 
occurred  against  a  b.'\ckdrop  of  stagna- 
tion or   near  recession  in  some  of  Italy's 


biggest  export  outlets,  such  as  Cermany. 
The  devastation  caused  by  the  November 
flo'Xis,  wliich  inflicted  heavy  damage  and 
losses  to  the  cities  of  Florence  and  Venice 
as  well  as  large  surrounding  areas,  was 
largely  overcome  as  a  spirit  of  self-help 
and  resilience  led  to  a  prompt  restoration 
of  economic  activity.  The  traditional 
handicraft  and  artistic  manufacturers, 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  disaster,  were 
back  on  their  feet  within  a  few  months. 

We  are  ail  aware  of  Italy's  friendship 
and  loyalty  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Ideals  of  freedom,  justice,  and  de- 
mocracy. A  staunch  ally  of  the  democra- 
cies of  the  West.  Italy  today  is  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  vital  links  in  the 
NATO  command  and  serves  as  a  bastion 
against  totalitarianism  and  despotism. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Italy  had.  and  still  has, 
many  serious  problems,  but  the  j^ears  be- 
tween 1945  and  1967  clearly  demoa- 
strated  the  will  and  determination  of  the 
Italian  people  to  face  up  to  them  within 
tlie  framework  of  political  democracy. 
While  it  is  true  that  Italy  faces  a  long, 
hard  road  in  its  efforts  to  spread  the 
good  life  to  all  its  citizens,  no  one  can 
deny  that  monumental  tasks  have  been 
undertaken  and  accomplished.  I  congrat- 
ulate President  Saragat,  his  government, 
and  the  Italian  people. 


FREEMAN   URGES   PURCELL  BILL 
ENACTMENT 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman,  at  a 
news  conference  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  yester- 
day, urged  passage  of  the  Purcell  stra- 
tegic reserve  grain  bill. 

I  was  most  pleased  to  see  the  Secre- 
tary take  a  strong  stand  in  favor  of  this 
badly  needed  legislation.  H.R.  12067.  Our 
Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and  Grains 
held  extensive  hearings  on  the  proposal 
and  has  met  in  executive  session  to  con- 
sider it.  I  anticipate  further  subcommit- 
tee consideration  in  the  near  future. 

In  addition  to  his  support  for  the  legis- 
lation I  have  introduced,  the  Secretary 
aL^o  outlined  a  niunber  of  steps  being 
taken  by  the  administration  to  bolster 
grain  prices.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  tiie 
Record,  at  this  point,  the  news  release 
on  the  Sccretaiy's  news  conference 
whicli  was  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  yesterday: 
Fheeman  Urges  FtracELL  Bill  Enactment 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
today  e.xpressecl  deep  concern  over  falling 
wheat  and  grain  prices,  listed  a  number  of 
actions  being  taken  to  check  the  downward 
trend,  and  called  for  quick  enactment  of  the 
Purcell  Strategic  Grain  Reserve  bill  as  a 
much-needed  remedy. 

In  Omaha,  Nebr.,  to  address  the  National 
Association  of  County  Agricultural  Agents, 
Freeman  Issued  the  following  statement  at  a 
press  conference: 

"I  share  the  frustration  of  our  country's 
grain  growers  over  a  price  problem  that  Is 


persisting  beyond  the  end  of  surpUires.  T.nere 
13  no  wheat  surplus  in  the  tJnit'jd  State??  to- 
day, but  as  we  try  to  adjUct  to  the  'New 
Er:i"  larm  programs  rhat  nwke  It  p&ssible 
to  f  pproxlmi.f.cly  pear  "e.ir:;.  production  to 
yearly  needs  we  are  finding  that  immediate 
supply  levels  occasioned  by  workl-7.-ide 
bv.mppr  crops  are  prcmptlr.g  irregular  and 
cilscfiura^ln?  .short  lerm  market  notion. 

"An  oversupply  at  i.arvesttime  in  the  U5. 
hiis  temporarily  tluttfU  t:ie  m.  rket  and 
lorced  prices  down. 

■'We  are  alto  i.iced  v;th  tl»e  coinU.uing 
erlect  on  our  price  leveis  of  productiuu  in 
ctlier  countrits.  Eotii  Western  and  Ec'i'.ern 
Euiope  grain  crops  ar2  big  this  year  The 
Soviet  crop,  while  not  as  large  as  last  year, 
is  expected  to  be  largo.  Indian  crop  prospects 
rre  let  better  than  in  the  last  two  years. 
Canada's  crop  has  sho's.n  considerable  im- 
provement, and  both  Argentina  and  Australia 
expect  to  havj  large  quantities  for  export. 
Despite  this  competition,  however,  we  are 
st'.il  optimistic  that  our  export  goal  o:  750 
million  bushels  will  be  met. 

"What  is  crucial  at  the  moment,  hov.ever, 
is  the  urgent  need  to  shore  up  prices.  We 
have  taken  every  possible  action  we  can 
legally  take   to  check  this  downwar-'  trend. 

"Looking  to  next  year,  we  have  already 
reduced  the  wheat  acreage  allotment  as  a 
move  designed  to  strengthen  whe.  t  prices. 
Tills  action  is  consistent  with  the  Ne-.v  Era 
Farm  program.  The  program's  flexibility  Is 
geared  to  any  supply  .need.  When  more  pro- 
duction Is  needed,  acreage  can  be  Increased. 
If  less  is  needed,  acreage  can  be  reduced. 

"CCC  stocks  are  off  the  market.  We  ]ust 
are  not  selling  any  grain — wheat.  feeJ  grains 
or  soybeans.  A  very  limited  volume  ot  the 
lower  qualities  must  be  moved  for  prudent 
inventory  management.  And  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  provide  a  very  limited  amount  of 
wheat  for  export  on  the  West  Coast  as  an 
interim  and  necessary  action  to  insure  the 
supplies  needed  to  encourage  expansion  of 
our  dollar  markets  in  Asia,  particularly 
Japan. 

"We  are  moving  large  amounts  of  wheat 
In  the  Food-for-Preedom  program.  Just  re- 
cently another  million  tons  of  grain  were 
made  available  to  India.  Additional  quanti- 
ties under  the  program  will  be  announced  in 
the  near  future. 

'We  are  taking  all  possible  actions  to  help 
farmers  achieve  a  mere  orderly  movement 
of  their  wheat  in  order  to  get  better  prices. 
Most  wheat  program  participants  have  re- 
ceived their  1967  marketing  certificate  pay- 
ments. These  have  averaged  47  cents  per 
bushel  on  all  production.  They  totaled  S725 
million.  This  payment  enables  farmers  to 
withstand  the  financial  pressure  many  of 
them  experience  at  harvesttlme.  In  addi- 
tion, tiie  loan  program  offers  immediate 
money,  thus  helping  farmers  to  keep  their 
whe?.t  off  the  temporarily  distressed  market. 

"I  urge  once  again  that  farmers  use  the 
loan  program  to  hold  back  their  grain  and 
not  rush  to  sell  at  distressed  prices. 

"We  have  stepped  up  utilization  of  CCC 
surplus  bins  as  a  supplementary  means  of 
adding  storage  facilities  for  farmers  who  want 
to  \%-lthliold  their  wheat  from  toe  temporarily 
glutted  market.  Bins  are  being  sold  or  rented. 
Wc  are  emphasizing  use  of  the  facility  loan 
piogram  which  has  made  It  pcsslblc  for  farm- 
ers to  add  millions  of  bushels  of  storage 
capacity  on  their  farnrs  and  materially 
strengthen  their  holding  power. 

"Since  wheat  prices  in  every  area  Influ- 
ence prices  In  others,  we  have  tried  to  relieve 
storage  distress  In  the  South  and  R^st  earlier 
this  year.  An  oversupply  of  CCC  bins  in  some 
Midwest  areas  has  been  moved  South  and 
East  to  give  those  farmers  added  storage  for 
the  grain  and  soybeans  they  want  to  keep 
off  the  market  at  harvest.  We  have  moved, 
or  will  move  shortly,  mere  than  6,700  bins 
with  a  total  capacity  of  22.5  million  bushels. 

"A  new  provision  in  the  price  support  pro- 
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gram  this  year  will  enable  farmers  who  have 
wheat  and  other  grains  In  commercial  ware- 
house storage  to  extend  these  loans  beyond 
the  initial  loan  period.  This  will  supplement 
the  long-time  farm  reseal  program  wMch  has 
enabled  us  over  the  years  to  hold  millions  of 
bushels  out  of  market  channels. 

"The  new  International  Grains  Agreement, 
while  not  effective  until  next  year,  will  Insure 
a  higher  minimum  export  price — about  23 
cents  a  bushel  above  the  level  of  the  old 
agreement. 

"Not^vithstandlng  all  these  specific  actions, 
what  we  need  most  now  Is  passage  of  the 
Purcell  Bill. 

"This  bill  Is  designed  to  establish  and 
maintain  government  reserves — insulated 
from  the  market — of  essential  grains  and 
soybeans  at  not  less  than  specified  percent- 
ages of  the  amounts  needed  annually  for 
domestic  use  and  export.  Such  a  reserve 
would  be  in  the  national  Interest,  as  insur- 
ance against  domestic  or  global  emergencies, 
and  would  serve  to  bolster  farm  prices. 

"Purchases  for  reserve  supplies  would  sig- 
nificantly increase  farm  income.  If  the  CCC 
had  the  authority  to  buy  grain  at  prices 
above  the  loan  level,  market  prices  would 
move  up  quickly.  In  making  these  purchases. 
CCC  obviously  would  reduc«  Its  loan  activity. 
There  would  be  correspondingly  less  cost  to 
the  Government  as  the  volume  of  price 
support  loans  lessened.  Stocfci  acquired  for 
the  reserve  would  have  value  and  probably 
would  return  to  the  Government  more  than 
the  original  asset  value.  The  boost  In  market 
prices  would  increase  total  farm  income  for 
1967-crop  wheat,  feed  grains  and  soybeans. 

"This  bill,  so  urgently  needed  by  our  grain 
producers,  is  being  sidetracked  and  stalled  by 
some  members  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  who  seem  to  want  a  poUtlcal  issue 
more  than  they  want  higher  farm  prices.  I 
take  this  occasion  to  make  a  direct  and  per- 
sonal appeal  to  every  farmer  who  raises  wheat 
or  feed  grains  or  soybeans  to  contact  his 
congressmen  and  let  them  know  that  they 
need — and  want — the  Purcell  Strategic  Re- 
sen-e  Grain  bill." 


"THE   NEW   LEFT"— A   CBS   REPORT 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep- 
per] may  ext«nd  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tues- 
day night,  September  12,  CBS  News  once 
again  demonstrated  their  liigh  degree  of 
joui'nalistic  res;x)nsibility  by  broadcast- 
ing on  the  CBS  Television  Network  a 
superb  study  of  the  so-called  new  left 
in  America.  Because  I  believe  this  broad- 
castin:;  to  be  so  important  to  our  under- 
standing of  American  youth  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Concressional  Record 
this  program.  "The  New  Left." 

The  New  Left 
(As  broadcast  over  the  CBS  Television  Net- 
work. Tuesday.  Sept.  12.  1967.  Reporter: 
Bill  Stout;  produced  and  written  by  Jack 
Beck;  executive  producer:  Btorton  Ben- 
jamin) 

Bill  Stout.  This  is  a  meeting  of  Amer- 
ican radicals.  Some  would  call  themselves 
revolutionnrles.  But  almost  none  are  Marx- 
ists and  almost  none  are  Communists.  They 
are  members  of  the  New  Left.  Nine  days  ago 
at  this  convention  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence for  New  Politics,  they  made  their  first 
attempt  at   political   unity.  Who   they  are. 


what  brought  them  here,  what  they  hope  to 
achieve,  and  how  important  they  may  be  is 
the  subject  ol  the  next  hotir. 

Tills  is  their  view  of  America : 

Mario  Savio.  There's  a  time  when  the 
operation  of  the  machine  becomes  so  odious, 
makes  you  so  sick  at  heart,  that  you  can't 
take  part.  You  can't  even  passively  take  part. 
I  ask  you  to  consider 

Stout.  In  the  swelling  voice  of  American 
youth,  an  insistent  note  of  discontent  can  be 
heard.  It  sounds  like  this: 

Savio.  And  you've  got  to  put  your  bodies 
upon  the  gears  and  upon  the  wheels  and 
you've  got  to  make  it  stop.  And  you've  got  to 
indicate  to  the  people  who  run  It,  to  the 
people  who  own  it,  that  unless  you're  free, 
the  machine  will  be  prevented  from  work- 
ing at  all. 

Stout.  The  new  radicals  spring  from  an 
affluent  America,  torn  by  racial  confilct  and 
by  dissent  bom  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Fannee  Lou  H.AMER.  There  are  some  strange 
things  going  on  in  America!  It's  not  only 
In  Mississippi.  If  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  meant  something  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  they  wouldn't 
have  to  pass  a  law  a  day.  But  I  got  news 
for  you,  baby.  It's  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom. 

Robert  Scheer.  If  somehow  you  discuss 
this  war  In  very  mild  terms  and  you're  sort 
of  disapproving'  and  you're  a  little  bit  upset 
about  it.  then  you're  reasonable.  But  If  you 
try  to  cut  through  that  and  get  across  the 
monstrous  nightmare  of  that  war  and  jiist 
what  we're  doing  to  tliat  country  and  Just 
what  we're  doing  to  the  people  there  and 
you  try  to  put  it  In  Its  proper  poetic  terms 
with  Its  proper  emotive  values,  then  you're 
Irresponsible. 

Stout.  The  target  of  the  New  Left  Is  not 
right-wing  conservatism  but  Democratic 
Party  liberalism. 

Farrel  Broslowsky.  Since  It  is  the  liberals 
prtmarUy  who  are  keeping  people  oppressed 
In  our  society  bv  their  unwillingness  to  come 
to  grips  w,-ith  tlie  problems,  then  I  feel  they 
have  to  be  dislodged. 

Tom  Hayde.m.  The  question  Is:  Whose 
views  shall  prevail  today?  The  majority  of 
people  in  this  country  are  my  age  and 
younger.  The  people  who  run  this  country 
are  people  whose  Ideas  were  formed  during 
the  '20s  and  '30's. 

Carl  Oglesby.  People  are  abused,  used, 
pre-empted,  forced,  coerced  and.  In  many 
cases,  handled  fairly  roughly  by  the  system, 
which  holds  out  the — only  the  promise  of 
a  material  ailluence.  Only  the  promise  of 
two  cars.  Only  the  premise  of  a  split-level 
divided  again  and  agaUi  and  again  in  sub- 
urbia after  suburbia  after  suburbia.  That's 
the  only  thine  that  this— this  culture  can 
offer  people  now— bread  alone.  The  question 
Is  whether  or  not  you're  going  to  accept  that. 

Peace  marchers:  Get  out  of  Vietnam.  Get 
out.  get  out,  get  out  of  Vietnam. 

Bob  Dylan  (singing)  : 

"■you've  been  with  the  professors 
And  they've  all  liked  your  looks 
With  great  lawyers  you  have  discussed 
Lepers  and  crooks 
You've  been  through  all  of 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald's  books 
You're  very  well-read.  It's  well-known 
But  something  Is  happening  here 
And  you  don't  know  what  it  Is, 
Do  you.  Mr.  Jones?" 

(Announcement.) 

Announcer.  CBS  Reports:  "The  New 
Left."  Here  now  i&  CBS  News  Correspondent. 
Bill  Stout. 

Stout.  The  New  Left — Its  members  call  It 
the  Movement  for  Social  Ch.'.nge — Is  a  noisy 
blend  of  people,  mostly  young,  and  Ideals, 
mostly  American.  It  has,  at  best,  perhaps 
300.000  members — a  tiny  minority  but  In- 
cluding some  of  the  brightest  young  leaders 
in  the  generation  that  now  accounts  for 
more  than  half  this  country's  population. 


Two  points  to  keep  In  mind:  the  young 
radicals  scorn  communism  and  they  see  lib- 
erals as  their  enemy — not  the  right-wing 
Gold  waters  and  Reagans,  but  the  New  Deal 
Democrats  like  Hubert  Htunphrey  and  the 
Johnsonian  consensus.  They  say  Vietnam  Is 
the  liberals'  war  because  John  Kennedy  sent 
In  the  first  large  contingent  of  troops  and 
Lyndon  Johnson  ordered  escalation.  It  Is  also 
the  liberals  they  blame  for  poverty  and  rac- 
ism at  home.  And  that  accusation  is  the 
New  Left,  not  so  much  a  political  program 
as  a  way  of  looking  critically  at  America. 

Carl  Oglesby.  You  could  say  that  the 
upper — the  upper  and  middle-class  kids  who 
are  making  the  New  Left  go  are.  In  fact, 
bothered  by  a  kind  of  poverty,  a  spiritual 
poverty,  the  spiritual  poverty  of  middle- 
class  America.  Who  could  have  Imagined  20 
years  ago  or  50  years  ago  that  all  this  af- 
fiuence  would  turn  out  not  at  all  to  have 
been  worth  it.  Who  could  have  guessed  that 
when  you  get  things  that  you  don't  really 
work  for  or  when  you're — when  you're  forced 
into  a  psychology  of  harum-scarum  acquisi- 
tiveness where  you  Just  buy.  buy.  buy,  buy — 
who  would  have  guessed  that  that  would 
have  turned  out  not  only  to  be  unsatisfac- 
tory, but  to  be.  in  fact,  destructive.  And  It 
seems  that  nobody  really  believes  that  it's 
a  good  life.  Something  went  wrong  here,  you 
know. 

Stout.  It  is  a  revolt  that  Is  all  around  us. 
It  can  be  read  In  the  more  than  150  so- 
called  underground  newspapers,  some  of 
them  produced  in  high  schools.  And  it  is  In 
the  lyrics  of  the  young  people's  music. 

Judy  Collins  (singing)  : 

"I  am  trying  everyone  to  please. 
Though  It  Isn't  really  war, 
We're  sending  90.000  more 
To  help  save  Vietnam  from  the  Vietnamese." 

Barry  McGuire  (singing) : 

"Take  a  look  around  you.  boy 
It's  bound  to  scare  you,  boy 
And  you  tell  me  over  and  over  and  over 

again 
My  friend,  I  hear  you  don't  believe 
We're  on  the  eve  of  destruction," 

STOtrr:  It  is  a  revolt  that  reaches  in  many 
directions.  From  Europe,  It  borrows  Albert 
Camus'  conclusion  that  It  takes  courage  to 
live  in  an  absurd  world.  And  from  the  Orient. 
it  borrows  Alan  Watts'  studies  of  Zen 
Buddhism,  questioning  that  American  Ideal 
that  says  work  and  material  success  are  the 
only  measures  of  a  meaningful  life.  That 
part  of  the  revolt  Is  mirrored  in  cartoonist 
Robert  Osborn's  satirical  comments  on  the 
demands,  the  pressures,  the  anxieties,  the 
hassles  of  the  dally  rat  race.  Thomas 
Pjmchon's  "V",  Ken  Kesey's  "One  Flew  Over 
the  Cuckoo's  Nest,"  and  Joseph  Heller's 
"Catch  22"  are  other  bitter  portrayals  of 
American  life,  all  favorites  of  the  New  Left. 
And  poet  Allen  Ginsberg,  who  now  marches 
in  peace  demonstrations,  voiced  much  of  the 
discontent  with  middle-class  values  ten  years 
ago  In  his  poem,  "Howl." 

Allen  Ginsberg: 

"Moloch !  Moloch  I  Nightmare  of  Moloch  1 
Moloch  whose  love  Is  endless  oil  and  stone! 
Moloch  whose  soul  Is  electricity  and  banks!" 

Stout.  Another  of  the  New  Left  culture 
heroes.  Mort  Sahl.  keeps  sniping  at  the  same 
conditions  the  young  radicals  fl:.d  destruc- 
tive In  America. 

MoKT  Sahl.  During  a  briefing  at  the  State 
Departm.ent,  the  Secretary  of  Slate  pointed 
out  that  there  was  a  civil  war  In  China  and 
he  claimed  that  we — he  hoped  we  wouldn't 
have  to  Intervene.  If  we  do  intervene,  there's 
going  to  be  a  policy  confilct  because  we 
wouldn't — certainly  wouldn't  want  to  Inter- 
vene on  the  side  of  a  tyrant.  Mao  Tse-tung. 
But  we  certainly  wouldn't  want  to  be  caught 
on  the  side  of  the  people,  which  would  set  a 
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precedent.  (Laughter)   So  I— that's  not  the 
dxisw^r. 

Stout.  In  the  theater,  empty  of  political 
satire   for  many  years,  the   New  Left  came 
up  with  •  MacBlrd,"  a  scathing  comment  on 
the  pursuit  ot  power. 
MacBisd    "My  fellc*  Americans." 
Stout.  Again    the    older    generation    de- 
nounced u  as  sick  and  tasteless,  as  a  liberal 
attack  on  a  conservative.  Southern  President. 
MacBird.  "And  I  shall  be  the  President  of 
all  Not  Just  the  rich  and  not  Just  the  fortu- 
nate Not  Just  the  Xollca  who  vote  for  me.  but 
all. 

"I  have  a  dream  .  .  .  We  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  move  Not  only  towards  the  rich 
society  But  upwards  towards  the  Smooth 
Soc  1 6 1  y . " 

SrouT.  Playwright  Barbara  Garson's  point 
is  that  MacBird  is  merely  a  cornixDne  version 
of  the  power-hungry  Ken  O'Dunc  brothers 
with  their  dr^^ams  of  dynasty. 

JoH.v  Ke.v  O'Dunc  "You.  Bob,  are  sttU  the 
second  in  succession  And  Ted  Is  ne.xt  .  .  . 
and  pr.nces  yet  unborn  .  .  .  And  for  this 
laud,  this  crowned  continent,  This  earth  of 
Mars,  this  seat  of  majesty.  This  forceful 
breed  of  men,  this  mighty  world,  I  see  a  .  .  . 
.Veto  Frontier  .  .  ." 

Stout.  To  the  older  folks,  perhaps  the 
mosv.  startling  aspect  of  the  Movement  Is 
its  rejection  of  the  prosperous  society  which 
produced  It — a  favorite  subject  of  cartoonist 
Jules  Feiffer. 

Middle-aged  man:  "TU  tell  you  what  really 
bothers  you  kids  today:  You  just  don't  want 
to  grow  up!" 

Young  man:  "I  once  wanted  to  grow  up! 
But  then  I  took  a  look  at  the  grown-ups 
:iround  me — 

"Complaining  about  the  Jobs  they  hate 
and  dying  of  boredom  months  after  they 
retire  from  them. 

"Picking  wives  out  of  the  girls  they're  not 
attracted  to  and  remaining  attracted  to  girls 
they  th;nk  are  tramps. 

"\V.:tching  TV  six  nights  a  week  so  they 
don't  have  to  talk  to  the  family.  Joining 
a  club  one  night  a  week  so  they  can  talk  to 
the  bovs. 

"Preaching  to  their  kids  about  their   In- 
alienable rights,  and  then  when  the  kids  try 
to  exercise  a  few,  warning  them  to  grow  up. 
"Mister,  to  my  generation,  not  wanting  to 
grow  up  Is  a  sign  of  maturity." 

Stout.  This  rejection  of  American  values 
Is  the  basis  of  the  Movement.  A  University 
of  California  sociologist  who  has  studied  the 
disenchanted  young  Is  Dr.  J.  L.  Simmons, 

Dr.  Simmons.  I  think  that  the  Movement 
fundamentally  Is  a  feeling  In  the  air— a  feel- 
ing that  straight  American  society,  as  exem- 
piiaed  In  "The  Reader's  Digest"  and  the 
EstablUhment  Just  Isn't  making  It  In  the 
modern  world.  The  common  denominator 
that  runs  through  all  of  these  groups — the 
hippies,  the  flower  people,  the  racial  Inte- 
i^ration  people,  the  New  Left  organizations — 
is  this  feeling  of  opposition  to  conventional 
.America.  And  that  this  Is  the  real  political 
force  abroad  In  our  land  today. 

Stout.  To  understand  the  New  Left.  It's 
necessary  to  understand  their  view  of  what's 
happened  in  the  last  decade.  The  key  was 
the  drive  for  civil  rights  and  It  pulled  to- 
gether all  the  loose  elements  of  young  radi- 
calism. And  If  any  single  event  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  Movement.  It  was  In  the 
summer  of  1960  and  It  all  began  with  an 
attempt  to  buy  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Pour  college  freshmen — all  Negroes— were 
refused  service  at  a  Greensboro,  North  Caro- 
lina lunch  counter  and  the  civil  rights  sit- 
in  was  born.  Television  pictures  of  students 
mauled  by  mobs  and  manhandled  by  police 
stirred  campus  feelings  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  The  Silent  Generation 
had  found  a  cause  or,  as  some  put  It,  a  moral 
equivalent  of  war.  Its  simplicity  was  appeal- 
ing— no  politics  or  Ideology,  Just  a  willing- 
ness to  back  a  belief  by  offering  one's  self. 


The  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, known  as  SNCC,  was  formed.  A  mas- 
sive effort  to  register  Negroes  In  Mississippi 
got  under  way.  led  by  Robert  Moses  and  a 
lesser-known  volunteer.  Stokely  Carmichael. 

Stokelt  Carmichael.  By  definition.  If 
you're  In  Mississippi  working  for  civil  rights, 
It's  dangerous. 

Delegates  singing:  "Go  tell  it  on  the  moun- 
tain .  .  ."  (Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  Convention) 

Stout.  The  Mississippi  project  more  than 
doubled  Negro  voter  registration  from  25,(M)0 
to  68,000.  But  even  with  that,  the  Negroes 
had  no  voice;  so  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party  was  formed.  Fannie  Lou 
Hamer,  a  leader  In  the  voter  project,  ex- 
plains. 

Fannie  Lou  Hamer.  We  didn't  have  no 
other  choice  except  being  a  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party  because  what  had  happened — we 
tried  from  the  beginning,  from  the  precinct 
level  to  go  Into  the  regular  party.  And  after 
we  wasn't  accepted,  we  decided  to  have  some- 
thing of  our  own — not  just  for  black  people 
In  Mississippi,  but  for  white  as  well. 

Stout.  Bob  Moses,  Mrs.  Hamer,  and  Aaron 
Henrj-  led  the  Freedom  Party  delegates  be- 
fore the  Credentials  Committee  of  the  Demo- 
cr.atlc  National  Convention,  summer  1964,  At- 
lantic City.  Their  demand  to  replace  the  seg- 
regated, all-white  Mississippi  delegation  was 
a  critical  test  of  the  values  of  American  lib- 
eralism and  it  was  posed,  above  all,  In  moral 
terms. 

Aaron  Henbt.  We  dent  think  that  there 
can  be  any  compromise  with  what  we  con- 
sider a  wrong  position  or  a  wrong  element. 
We  don't  think  that  the  Mississippi  Demo- 
cratic Party  espouses  the  philosophy  of  the 
national  Democratic  Party  and  we  think  that 
we  do.  And  we  don't  see  why  there  should  be 
any  compromise  between  an  Issue  that  Is 
Involved  In  this  much  of  being  right  or  being 
wrong. 

Stout.  The  settlement  worked  out  by  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  with  White  House  approval 
was  a  political  compromise  offering  two  seats 
to  the  Freedom  Party,  the  rest  to  the  segre- 
gationist delegates.  To  party  politicians.  It 
was  Just  one  more  compromise  needed  to 
hold  together  hostile  groups  making  up  the 
Democratic  coalition.  But  to  members  of 
the  Movement,  It  was  something  else, 

Fannie  Lou  Hamer.  But  I  think  what  hap- 
pened to  us  In  Atlantic  City  made  people 
really  aware  that  the  government  is  not  really 
with  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people 
but  for  a  handful  of  folk.  And  the  people 
don't  have  anything  to  say. 

We  were  told  there  If  we  kept  up  what 
we  was  doing,  that  the  Vice  President 
wouldn't  be  nominated  that  night.  And  that's 
when  I  asked  Mr.  Himiphrey:  Was  his  posi- 
tion, one  man,  more  Important  than  black 
people's  lives  In  Mississippi  that  was  suffer- 
ing through  what  they  had  gone  through. 
And  then  after  that.  I  wasn't  allowed  to  go 
to  no  other  meetings  with  the  big,  top  leaders. 

Stout.  In  the  literature  of  the  New  Left, 
Atlantic  City  Is  described  as  concltislve  evi- 
dence that  for  the  young  radicals,  liberalism 
could  no  longer  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  social 
reform.  The  New  Left's  opinion  of  liberals 
was  reinforced  nearly  three  years  later  when 
Hubert  Humphrey  publicly  embraced  Lester 
Maddox  who,  before  becoming  Governor  of 
Georgia,  had  waved  a  pistol  and  prescribed 
axe  handles  as  the  answer  to  demands  for 
racial  equality. 

Lester  Maddox.  Say.  you  customers,  go  get 
some  more  axe  handles. 

Stout.  To  the  young  radicals,  black  and 
white,  who  had  been  In  Mississippi,  Atlantic 
City  was  the  turning  point.  It  proved  to 
them  that  they  could  trtist  no  one  over  30, 
certainly  not  on  moral  Issues  and  especially 
not  liberals. 

In  the  fall  of  1964,  students  of  the  New 
Left  went  back  to  the  campus  carrying  with 
them    some    of    the    hard    lessons    on    civil 


rights  and  political  reality.  They  claimed  the 
right  to  continue  their  political  activity  on 
campus  and  the  moral  clash  of  the  summer 
now  became  a  battle  against  bureaucracy, 
Peter,  Paul,  and  Mary  (singing):  "How 
many  roads  must  a  man  walk  down  before 
they  call  him  a  man  . . ." 

Stout.  At  the  University  of  California  In 
Berkeley,  the  square  In  front  of  the  Student 
Union  was  traditionally  open  to  speeches, 
discussion,  and  debate.  Then  without  notice, 
the  University  ordered  a  ban  on  all  political 
recruiting   and   fund-raising   in   the   square. 

Peter.  Paul,  and  Mary  (singing)  :  "The  an- 
swer is  blowing  in  the  wind  .  .  ." 

Stout.  To  students  like  Mario  Savio,  who 
had  already  been  bruised  in  the  civil  rights 
battle,  it  was  another  move  by  the  faceless 
bureaucrats  to  enforce  their  decisions  with- 
out consulting  those  directly  Involved.  But 
this  time  the  students  fought  back.  Their 
Free  Speech  Movement  quickly  evolved  Into 
a  larger  Indictment  of  the  university  as  a 
knowledge-factory. 

Jack  Weinberg.  This  is  mass  production. 
No  deviations  from  the  norms  are  tolerated. 
Occasionally  a  few  students  get  together  and 
they  decide  that  they  are  human  beings. 
Some  students  get  together  and  they  de- 
cide that  they  are  not  willing  to  be  products. 
They  decide  they're  not  willing  to  be  an- 
other thing  produced  by  the  university. 

PoLicEMA.N.  Have  you  identified  yourself? 
You  would  be  disciplined  by  the  Dean's  Of- 
fice. If  you're  not  identifying  yourself,  we're 
arresting  you  because  you  must  be  an  out- 
sider. 

Weinberg.  What — what  section? 

Stout.  The  university  said  the  state's  au- 
thority to  regulate  political  activity  on  state 
property  could  not  be  challenged.  Three 
months  of  conflict  between  the  students  and 
the  administration  finally  brought  an  an- 
nouncement of  concessions  by  President 
Clark  Kerr. 

C1.ARK  Kerr.  Prior  university  charges  are 
to  be  allowed  to  lapse.  The  meeting  is  now 
adjourned. 

Stout.  But  these  concessions  disguised  a 
continuing  hostility  wh'ch,  students  felr. 
flashed  forth  moments  later  in  the  treatment 
elven  Mario  Savio  when  he  tried  to  comment 
on  Kerr's  announcement.  Two  years  after 
the  first  Berkeley  explosion,  the  student  de- 
mands still  were  being  rejected  and  In  even 
tougher  terms  by  newly-elected  Governor 
Ronald  Reagan. 

Governor  Ronald  Reagan.  I  don't  think  the 
administration  should  negotiate  with  the 
students'  committee,  I  think  they  can  listen 
to  students.  They  can  take  into  considera- 
tion their  views  and  their  opinions.  But  I 
think  the  administration  gives  away  its  au- 
thority when  it  alts  down  and  agrees  to  nego- 
tiate. 

Stout.  Some  students  who  tired  of  fighting 
the  campus  authorities  simply  dropped  out. 
Others  took  the  classroom  Into  the  open  air — 
an  academic  happening  In  San  Francisco's 
Golden  Gate  Park.  Leonard  Wolf  Is  one  of 
40  San  Frrtnclsco  State  College  faculty  mem- 
bers who  are  conducting  classes  In  a  free 
school. 

Leonard  Wolf.  One  of  the  young  people 
said  that  she  wants  education,  but  she 
doesn't  want  It  In  a  box.  Now  that  box  Is 
very  Important.  We  do.  I'm  afraid,  at  the 
college  frequently  treat  learning  as  if  we 
owned  the  product  and  we  make  the  pack- 
age and  we  either  sell  or  give  It  to  the  young 
I>eople  In  our  own  way.  The  young  people  In 
the  park  and  In  the  Halght-Ashbury  are  say- 
ing to  us:  "We  don't  know  what  education 
Is  but  we  want  It.  Why  are  you  so  sure  you 
know  what  It  Is?" 

STOtrr.  The  largest  campus  group  In  the 
New  Left  Is  SDS — Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society.  It  has  30,000  members  on  250  cam- 
puses. Using  the  methods  of  their  Southern 
civil  rights  experience,  SDS  members  set  up 
slum  projects  In  ten  cities.  The  one  In  Chi- 
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cafio  was  called  JOIN — Jobs  Or  Income  Now — 
and  Its  prime  target  was  the  slum  landlord. 
The  ghetto  projects  were  designed  to  test 
the  sbs  belief,  voiced  by  one  of  that  group's 
former  presidents,  writer  Carl  Oglefby — che 
belief  that  the  best  hope  of  changing  society 
Is  by  helping  the  poor  to  help  themselves. 

Carl  Oglesbt.  The  problem  with  the 
quality  of  American  life  is  that  It's  too  much 
organized,  that — that  nobody  really  Is  mak- 
ing Important  decisions  for  himself.  The  de- 
cisions are  In  the  rule  book.  You  Inherit  the 
decisions  when  you  move  Into  the  system. 
When  you  go  to  get  an  education,  you  find 
out  when  you  step  Into  the — to  the  Ivy-col- 
ored gates,  that  somebody  already  has  de- 
cided what  education  means,  somebody  has 
already  defined  what  the  educated  man  Is, 
and  nobody  very  much  Is  Interested  in  asking 
you  what.  In  particular,  you  would  like  to 
know  about  yourself,  your  community,  your 
history,  .^nd  students  just  aren't  Involved. 

SToi'T  By  1965.  the  major  Issues  engaging 
the  New  Left  were  full  civil  rights  for  Ne- 
groes, a  new  relationship  between  student 
and  university,  and  social  Justice  through  or- 
ganization of  the  poor.  How  the  young  radi- 
cals are  moving  toward  those  goals  In  Just 
a  moment. 

(Announcement.) 

Announcer:  CBS  Reports:  "The  New  Left" 
continues.  Here  again  Is  Bill  Stout. 

Stout.  For  youne  people  who  worked 
through  the  civil  rights  summer  of  1964,  the 
emotional  consequences  were  as  great  as  the 
political.  The  resistance  of  the  system  to 
orderly  change  deepened  the  radicalism  of 
many,  especially  young  Negroes.  SNCC,  once 
blraclal.  no  longer  welcomed  white  members. 
And  in  growing  numbers,  ynung  Negroes 
turned  to  the  black  activism  of  Malcolm  X. 

MA1.C0LM  X.  We  want  one  thing:  we  de- 
clare our  right  on  this  earth  to  be  a  man, 
to  be  a  human  being,  to  be  respected  as  a 
human  being,  to  be  given  the  rights  of  a 
human  being  in  this  society,  on  tliis  earth. 
In  this  day,  which  we  Intend  to  bring  Into 
existence  by  any  means  necessary. 

Stout.  Searching  for  black  solutions,  some 
of  the  younger  Negro  leaders  probed  the  ex- 
perience of  other  colored  populations  seek- 
ing liberation.  Frantz  Faiion,  spokesman  for 
the  Algerian  revolt,  declared  In  "The  Wretch- 
ed of  the  Earth"  that  only  through  \nolence 
directed  at  their  oppressors  could  black  peo- 
ple regain  self-respect.  In  Panon,  Stokely  Car- 
michael, the  new  leader  of  SNCC,  also  found 
evidence  the  American  Negro  Is  in  a  colonial 
relationship  to  white  America. 

Stokely  Carmichael.  We  have  to  move  to 
a  position  where  we  can  control  the  housing 
in  our  neighborhoods  so  that  we're  not  ex- 
ploited, so  that  we're  not  charged  high  rents 
to  share  apartments  with  rats,  and  so  that 
the  owners  of  those  apartments  don't  live  In 
the  suburbs  grabbing  the  profits  from  us — 
that  we're  able  to  grab  It  and  that  the  money 
will  be  able  to  stay  In  our  community  so  we 
can  develop  It.  It  is  no  different  from  a 
colony  In  Africa,  who  is  supposedly  free,  but 
her  resources  are  controlled  by  the  mother 
country. 

Stout.  Carmichael  was  also  convinced  that 
appeals  to  Justice  and  morality  are  inef- 
fectual. 

Carmichael.  I  think  that  this  country  Is 
run  by  property  ownership  and  that  black 
people  are  not' only  propertyless.  they  are 
viewed  as  property. 

Stout.  This,  the  radicals  believed,  was  be- 
cause the  black  man  had  lost  his  own  iden- 
tity bv  trvlng  to  become  white.  Therefore, 
he  had  to  acquire  pride  in  his  own  traditions. 
Carmichael.  Why  don't  you  know  about 
Richard  Wright?  Why  don't  you  know  about 
J.  A.  Rogers?  Why  "don't  you  know  about 
Lerome  Bennett?  Why  don't  you  know  about 
Lerov  Jones?  Why  don't  you  know  about 
Countee  Cullen?  (Cheers)  You  must  ask 
yourself  whv  don't  you  know  about  Dr. 
W.E.B    DuBo'ls?  (Cheers)   And  when  you  get 


the  guts,  you  can  ask  your  administration 
why  don't  they  teach  you  about  brother  Mal- 
colm X?  (Cheers)  Today  we  have  to  fight  to 
define  ourselves  aiid  our  relationship  as  we 
see  fit  and  to  have  white  society  recognize 
those  definitions.  (Applause)  It's  very  simple. 
Stout.  Carmlchaels  early  definitions  of 
black  power  seemed  no  different  than  the 
calls  for  Irish.  Polish,  or  Italian  power  that 
resulted  in  ethnic  bloc  voting  In  the  cities. 

Carmichael.  Black  power  is  not  Just  a  mere 
slogan  nationally  or  Internationally.  It  is  real 
that  black  people  can  come  together  and 
start  determining  for  their  lives  how  they're 
going  to  live  and  controlling  their  economic 
and  political  lives. 

Stout.  But  the  scare-headUne  potential 
of  black  power  proved  Irrestlstible  both  to 
Carmichael  and  to  reporters.  They  prodded 
him  repeatedy  to  redefine  black  power  closer 
to  terms  of  the  defensive  violence  he  advo- 
cated to  Negroes  when  they  were  att.^cked. 

Mike  Wallace.  Then  you're  saying,  "Fight 
violence  with  violence?" 

Carmichael.  I  am  saying  that  we  must 
build  a  movement  of  black  people  that  will 
protect  ourselves  so  that  we  are  willing  to 
stop  that  by  any  means  necessary.  Now  I'm 
not  concerned  about  the  question  of  vio- 
lence. It  seems  to  me  that  that  will  depend 
upon  how,  in  fact,  white  people  respond. 

Stout.  Carmichael  has  been  touring  Com- 
munist nations.  The  deepening  Negro  radi- 
calism Is  seen  also  In  the  Black  Panthers' 
armed  march  on  the  California  Capitol  as 
well  as  In  RAM,  the  pro-Chinese  Revolu- 
tionary Action  Movement.  The  increasing 
Identification  of  the  U.S.  Negro  with  the 
plight  of  colonial  colored  people  climaxed 
with  SNCC  support  of  the  Arabs  against 
Israel.  The  most  violent  extremism  has  been 
urged  by  the  new  head  of  SNCC.  Rap  Brown, 
who  has  been  charged  with  inciting  to  riot. 
Rap  Brown.  We  stand  on  the  eve  of  a  black 
revolution,  brothers.  Masses  of  our  people  are 
in  the  streets.  They're  fighting  tit  for  tat, 
tooth  for  tooth,  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  life  for 
a  life.  The  rebellions  that  we  see  are  merely 
dress  rehearsals  for  the  revolution  that's  to 
come.  We'd  better  get  ourselves  some  guns 
and  prepare  ourselves. 

Stout.  But  many  Negroes  feel  that  Brown. 
Carmichael.  and  SNCC,  are  only  scapegoats 
to  absorb  official  anger  and  frustration. 

Fannie  Lou  Hamer.  Stokely's  not  respon- 
sible and  Rap  Brown  Is  not  responsible  be- 
cause a  lot  of  people  that's  bitter  don't  have 
a  television.  They  don't  know  what  Stokely's 
saying.  There's  a  lot  of  people  bitter  that 
hasn't  ever— that  don't  have  a  radio.  And  I 
know  this  to  be  true  In  a  lot  of  cities.  But  I 
think  what  should  be  done — that  America 
should  wake  up  and  try  to  do  something 
about  the  cause. 

Stout.  Doing  something  about  the  cause 
Is  what  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
had  In  mind  when  they  set  up  the  Com- 
munltv  Union  Project  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey's  Clinton  Hill  area  in  1964.  The  goal: 
to  help  the  poor  to  organize  in  behalf  of 
their  needs.  The  first  aim  was  modest — a 
stoplight  at  a  dangerous  corner. 

Negro  woman :  My  son  got  killed  last  year 
on  the  25th  of  December  and  I  want  a  traffic 
light. 

Stout.  At  first  there  were  requests  and 
then  protests. 

Newark  city  official:  The  point  Is  this — 
that  the  stop"  sign  will  be  put  up  pending 
the  survey  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
traffic  and  if  a  street — If  traffic  lights  are 
needed. 

Stout.  That  produced  a  stop  sign  and 
promises  of  a  stoplight  later.  More  demon- 
strations brought  city  officials  wtih  more 
explanations  and  still  more  promises. 

Newark  Human  Rights  Commissioner:  I'll 
communicate  with  you.  Now  you  give  me  the 
names  of  the  people  right  now  and  111  get 
back  In  touch  with  you  and  let  you  know 
what's  going  to  happen    Now  we  can't  talk 


but  what's  happened  In  the  past.  But  I'll 
get  back  in  touch  with  you  to  let  you  know 
the  process — what  the  progress  Is  on  the 
l:ght. 

Member  of  Newark  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission: Please  have  a  little  patience.  Just 
have  patience.  I  know  the  city. 

Stout.  Three  years  later,  there  still  Is  no 
stoplight  at  the  Intersection.  Experiences 
like  this  underlined  some  convictions  of  the 
Newark  volunteers.  Tom  Hayden,  one  of 
them,  was  first  president  of  SDS. 

Tom  Hayden.  We  have  found  that  when 
push  comes  to  shove,  the  society  Is  very 
resistant  to  change — much  more  resistant 
probably  than  we  thought  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  The  average  community  leader  In 
a  city  Is  a  person  with  deep  stakes  in  things 
being  as  they  are.  If  he's  in  political  office. 
it's  doubtful  that  he  wants  many  Issues 
raised  In  his  constituency.  In  his  backyard. 
It's  doubtful  that  he  wants  to  see  welfare 
mothers  organized,  tenants  organized,  block 
associations  organized  because  when  people 
start  to  go  on  the  move  and  they  want 
things  done  for  themselves,  they  put  a  pretty 
sharp   eye  on   their   leaders. 

Stout.  The  Newark  Democratic  city  admin- 
istration generally  Ignored  the  SDS  organiz- 
ers except  to  brand  them  troublemakers.  Far 
bigger  trouble  erupted  the  night  of  July  12th 
of  this  year.  We  talked  to  Hayden  three  weeks 
before  the  riots.  His  awareness  of  what  could 
happen  was  coupled  with  a  sense  of  Inevi- 
tability. 

Hayden.  If  things  are  as  bad  as  we  think 
they  are,  If  the  schools  in  Newark  where  I 
live"  are.  In  fact,  on  the  average  75  years  old. 
if  unemployment  is  15  per  cent.  If  all  these 
problems  exist,  then  you  have  to  ask  your- 
self the  question:  Why  have  the  leaders  not 
been  able  to  do  something  about  this  and 
are  the  leaders  the  people  to  organize  If  you 
want  to  make  change? 

The  War  on  Poverty  may  have  had  decent 
Democratic  Intentions  at  some  point,  but 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  very  serious  fraud.  And 
It  Is  not  stopping  racial  violence  at  all,  but 
encouraging  It  because  It's  one  more  promise 
that's  not  being  kept  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. So  I  would  say  It  Is — It  Is  an  attempt 
to — an  artificial  attempt  to  restore  law  and 
order  to  a  situation  that  is  basically  unjust 
and  until  you  deal  with  the  Injustice  In  the 
situation,  you  won't  be  able  ts  have  any 
peace. 

Stout.  While  civil  rights  and  social  Justice 
for  the  poor  had  been  the  main  causes  en- 
gaging the  young  radicals,  the  steadily  es- 
calating war  m  Vietnam  soon  became  the 
overriding  Issue.  Indeed,  It  Joined  all  the 
scattered  elements  of  the  New  Left  and  It 
drew  m  from  the  outside  many  people.  In- 
cluding some  of  the  liberals  whom  the  radi- 
cals blame  for  starting  the  war. 

Student  demonstrators.  Go.  Go.  Go. 

Stout.  Again  student  dissent  first  brought 
the  Issue  to  the  attention  of  the  country. 
Young  people  from  the  Berkeley  campus  tried 
to  stop  troop  trains  and  marched  on  the  Oak- 
land port  of  embarkation  to  protest  the  war. 
It  was  the  start  of  a  series  of  protests  cul- 
minating in  New  York  and  San  PrancUco 
last  April  15th. 

Phil  Ochs  (singing) : 

"Now  the  labor  leader's  screa-mlng 
When  they  close  the  missile  plant 
United  Fruit  screams  at  the  Cuban  shore 
Call  It  peace  or  call  it  treason 
Call  It  love  or  call  It  reason 
But  I  hln't  a-marching  any  more. 
No,  I  hln't  a-marchlng  any  more." 

Stoltt.  The  nation's  largest  peace  demon- 
stration was  directed  at  the  two  principal 
issues  ol  the  New  Left:  repressive  war  abroad 
and  racist  poverty  at  home.  The  Joining  of 
the  Issues  was  symbolized  by  Martin  Luther 
King. 

Martin  Luther  Kino.  The  bombs  in  Vlet- 
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nam  explode  at  hooae.They  deertroy  the  dream 
and  powdblllty  for  a  decent  America.  (Ap- 
pUuae)  It  IB  e«Umat«d  that  we  spend  »323,- 
000  for  each  enemy  we  kill  In  Vietnam,  while 
we  spend  In  the  so-caUed  War  on  Poverty  In 
America  only  atoout  $33  for  each  person 
classified  as  poor. 

Stout.  Another  Influential  voice  among 
the  new  radicals,  Yale  history  Profeasor 
Staughton  Lynd,  visited  North  Vietnam  with 
"IVjm  Hayden — a  trip  that  deepened  his  and 
the  New  Left's  conviction  that  our  foreign 
policy  Is  contrary  Co  the  national  Interest 
and  makes  more  enemies  than  friends. 

arAUOHTON  Ltnd.  There's  something  about 
this  war  which  is  different  from  World  War 
n,  different  from  other  wars  that  Americana 
have  fought,  something  about  this  war  that 
is.  In  fact,  un-American.  But  I  think  we  can 
change  that  trend  of  event*  If  we  change  our 
policy — that  Is,  If  we  stop  supporting  people 
like— Uke  Marshal  Ky  and  stop  sending  Ma- 
rines Into  a  place  like  the  Etominlcan  Repub- 
lic, II  we — If  we  try  to  come  on  as  what  we 
are — a  revolutionary  country,  you  know,  a 
country  that  stood  up  for  the  right  of  a 
people  to  direct  Its  own  destinies. 

Stout.  In  Cleveland  this  June,  church, 
student  and  academic  delegates  met  to  plan 
a  summer  anti-war  campaign  In  neighbor- 
hoods across  the  country.  The  most  radical 
plan  of  action  was  formulated  at  Ann  Arbor. 
Michigan,  where  delegates  to  the  1967  con- 
vention of  SDS  voted  to  sharpen  opposition 
to  the  war  by  fighting  the  draft  at  every 
opportunity. 

SDS  delegate:  We  alao  urge  aid  to  service- 
men who  wish   to  terminate   their  associa- 
tion with  the  Army  by  going  underground. 
Another  SDS  delegate:  Second.  (Applause) 
SDS  convention:    Hell,   no,   we   won't   go. 
Hell,  no,  we  won't  go.  Hell,  no.  we  won't  go. 
Hell,  no,  we  won't  go.  Hell.  no.  we  won't  go. 
Stout.  In  1965  David  Mitchell,  a  New  Left 
hero,  defied  the  draft  and  went  to  JaU  to  up- 
hold  a   principle  established  at  Nuremberg 
where  Germans  were  punished  for  obeying 
orders  later  declared  crmilnal. 

David  MrrcHzix.  The  Nuremberg  Trials  es- 
tablished the  principle  that  Individuals  must 
refuse  to  participate  In  such  crimes,  that  It's 
up  to  them,  no  matter  what  their  govern- 
ment orders  them  to  do.  to  refuse.  My  posi- 
tion right  now  Is  linked  Immediately  to  what 
the  United  States  la  doing.  I  consider  them 
to  be  Involved  in  unjust  wars. 

Stout.  Mitchell  is  In  JaU  because  his  moral 
protest  has  no  legal  standing.  This  moral 
Insistence,  combined  with  righteous  anger, 
la  a  trademark  of  the  New  Left.  Dr.  J.  L. 
Simmons. 

Dr.  Simmons.  A  lot  of  the  things  that  the 
young  people  are  saying  and  feeling  and 
doing  are  standard-brand  America.  They're 
the  kinds  of  things  that  people  used  to  hear 
In  graduation  speeches  and  then  Just  simply 
go  out  and  forget.  The  young  people  of  today 
are,  I  think,  bent  on  rehumanlzlng  our  so- 
ciety. They  see  American  society  as  a  kind 
of  cold  marketplace  where  we  become  pre- 
occupied with  buying  and  selling  goods  and 
then  buying  and  selling  each  other  and  then 
pretty  soon,  buying  and  selling  ourselves. 

Stout.  We'll  look  at  some  of  the  ways  the 
New  Left  thlnk.=  our  society  c.in  be  human- 
ized and  at  some  of  the  political  moves  they 
have  mads  to  achieve  their  goals  In  Just  a 
moment. 

(Announcement.) 

Announcer:  CBS  Reports:  "The  New  Left" 
continue?. 

STOtJT.  In  the  New  Left's  first  attempts  to 
translate  discontent  Into  direct  political  ac- 
tion, several  young  radicals  ran  for  office  In 
California.  Robert  Scheer,  teacher  and  maga- 
zine editor,  tried  for  Congress.  His  opponent: 
a  liberal  Democrat. 

Robert  ScHrER.  The  reason  that  I  have 
tried,  am  trying  now  to  Tf.n  p.galnst  Cohelan 
la  I  feel  he  Is  more  dangerous  than  the  so- 
called  right-wing  congres.$men.  And  If  we  had 


a  right-wing  government  and  If  we  had  a 
reactionary  government  and  If  the  generals 
were  In  charge — because  at  least  then  you'd 
know  where  things  are. 

Stoct.  He  lost,  but  Scheer  took  enough 
votes  to  hurt  the  Democrats — the  goal  of  the 
New  Left,  A  Lo6  Angeles  Junior  college  pro- 
fessor. Parrel  Broslowsky,  ran  for  the  state 
legislature,  also  lost,  also  took  Democratic 
votes.  But  Broelowsky  denies  the  effect  of 
the  New  Left  Is  to  help  elect  conservatives. 

PARarL  Bboslowsky.  Well,  It  wasn't  really 
us  who  elected  Reagan.  It  was  the  failures 
of  the  preceding  liberal  administrations  that 
created  the  hysteria,  the  panic,  the  un- 
happlness.  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  large 
numbers  of  voters  who  went  out  and  sought 
an  alternative  to  these  problems.  And  since 
Reagan  presented  such  an  alternative,  they 
voted  for  Reagan. 

The  liberals  are  presently,  very,  you  know, 
healthy,  very  fat.  They  live  In  nice  houses. 
They  drink  lota  of  scotcJi.  And  every  so  often, 
they  genuflect  In  the  direction  of  principle  by 
singing  an  old  labor  song.  But  they  don't 
really  mean  It.  you  see.  We  want  to  create  a 
meaningful  alternative  on  the  left  so  that  If 
people  are  going  to  vote,  let  them  choose  be- 
tween alternatives. 

Stoitt.  One  alternative,  the  National  Con- 
ference for  New  Politics,  met  In  Chicago  two 
weeks  ago  to  chart  a  course  for  the  1968  elec- 
tions. The  Joint  chairmen  were  Simon  Casady 
and  Julian  Bond.  Casady  was  deposed  from 
the  leadership  of  the  California  Democratic 
Council  as  the  result  of  White  House  dis- 
pleasure over  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  war  Julian  Bond  was  almost  de- 
posed from  his  seat  In  the  Georgia  legislature 
for  the  same  anti-war  stand. 

The  new  politics  meeting  brought  further 
evidence  of  the  racial  tensions  within  the 
New  Left  when  the  significantly  outnum- 
bered Negro  delegates  threatened  to  walk 
out  unless  they  were  given  a  greater  voice. 
They  stayed  when  the  convention  gave 
this  Negro  minority  half  the  caucus  votes 
and  approved  all  their  militant  resolutions, 
one  condemning  the  Israeli  position  In  the 
Middle  East  war.  Some  delegates  thought 
this  was  not  so  much  black  power  as  black- 
mail. .\s  usual.  New  Left  Insistence  on  what 
they  call  "participatory  democracy"  domi- 
nated the  meeting. 

Robert  Schzer.  And  If  this  convention 
can't  give  people  the  freedom  to  do  what 
they  believe  In.  Instead  of  trying  to  force 
them  down  some  road  they  don't  want  to  go 
down,  It  not  only  Is  not  new  politics.  It  is 
totalitarian  politics. 

Stottt.  Predictably,  the  delegates  also  at- 
tacked the  old  leader-oriented  politics, 

Charles  Shzrkod.  We've  got  to  start  at  the 
grass-roots  level  and  do  that  hard  door-to- 
door,  sitting  down  with  people,  talking  with 
people,  really  agonizing  with  people,  taking 
some  time  out  because  this  Is  how  It's  got 
to  be  done  for  the  long  haul.  And  If  we  aren't 
talking  about  that,  then  we're  talking  about 
the  old  politics,  politics  of  the  leadership, 
politics  of  "You  big  leader.  I  little  follower, 
me  follow  you."  But  we've  got  to  work  with 
the  body  politic.  That's  the  part  of  politics 
that's  dying  and,  I  daresay,  dead  In  .'Vmerlca 
today.  We've  got  to  revive  It,  And  If  we  revive 
It,  that  will  be  new  politics.   (Applause) 

Stout.  Because  of  this  rejection  of  lead- 
er-oriented programs,  the  New  Left  confer- 
ence seemed  chaotic  by  conventional  stand- 
ards. But  at  conference  end.  a  program  of 
action  seemed  to  have  emerged.  Even  though 
the  delegates  voted  not  to  run  a  national 
ticket  in  the  1968  presidential  election,  they 
left  the  way  open  for  local  organizations.  In 
key  states  such  as  California,  to  run  third 
party  tickets  In  the  hope  of  denying  those 
states  to  Lyndon  Johnson.  When  the  conven- 
tion closed,  the  political  future  of  the  New 
Left  was  uncertain.  Its  success  at  the  polls 
will   probably    determine   that. 

The  discontent  of  the  New  Left  has  been 


noted  by  the  politician  most  Identified  with 
young  people. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  However  the 
war  may  seem  to  us,  they  see  It  as  one  In 
which  the  largest  and  most  powerful  nation 
on  earth  1b  killing  children  and  they  do  not 
care  If  accidentally  in  a  remote  and  In- 
significant land.  They  see  us  spend  billions 
on  armaments  while  poverty  and  Ignorance 
continue  at  home.  They  see  us  willing  to 
fight  a  war  for  freedom  In  Vietnam,  but  un- 
willing to  fight  with  one-hundredth  the 
money  or  force  or  effort  to  secure  freedom  in 
Mississippi  or  Alabama  or  the  ghettos  of  the 
North.  And  they  see,  perhaps  most  disturb- 
ing of  all,  that  they  are  remote  from  the 
decisions  of  policy. 

STOtrr.  But  the  general  distrust  felt  by  the 
New  Left  for  all  shades  of  liberalism  Includes 
the  Senator. 

SDS  member.  Kennedys  and  Hatflelds  are 
not  the  vehicle.  Now  what  we  don't  have — 
"the  Ideology  "  yet.  I  think  we  have  learned 
from  experience  that  perhaps  committees  for 
new  politics,  perhaps  third  party  movements 
are  what  are  necessary  in  this  country,  .and 
that  If  it  takes  us  10  to  15  years  to  build  a 
constituency,  perhaps  It's  worth  It.  But  If 
we.  In  a  sense,  transfer  our  allegiances  to 
Kennedy,  as  many  have  suggested,  where  are 
we  to  go  from  there?  Once  Kennedy  has  co- 
opted  us,  In  a  sense,  and  told  us  about  "his 
new  Frontier,"  what's  to  prevent  him  from 
pulling  off  another  Guatemala  or  another 
Cuba? 

Stout.  That  kind  of  suspicion  among  the 
young  has  been  fed  by  two  exposes  In  the  San 
Francisco  magazine.  'Ramparts" — one  about 
Michigan  State  University's  role  in  building 
a  secret  police  force  for  the  Diem  regime  in 
Vietnam,  the  other  revealing  the  C.LA.'s 
penetration  of  student  organizations.  "Ram- 
parts" editor-in-chief.  Warren  Hlnckle. 

Warren  Hinckle.  The  central  point  about 
the  C.I.A.  which  Its — its  defenders  Jvist  will 
not  discuss,  Is  that  the  C.I. A.  Is  out  of  hand. 
It  is,  you  know,  not  only  the  worst  example 
of  Parkinson's  Law,  but  it's — it's  the  most 
rambling,  well-fed  bureaucracy  in  America 
today.  It  has  essentially  no  congressional 
controls  on  it,  on  how  its  money  Is  spent, 
on  what  It  does.  Take  that  criticism  for  what- 
ever you  may — that  you  shouldn't  expose 
these  sort  of  things — but  you  notice  that  the 
President  and  the  leaders  of  Congress  Jumped 
as  soon  as  we  exposed  that  thing  and  had  a 
commission  and  reported  three  weeks  lat*r 
this  was  a  bad  thing  to  do  and  that  thcv 
were  going  to  stop  It. 

Stout.  If  the  young  radicals  are  suspicious 
of  the  liberal  Establishment,  they  are  frankly 
bored  by  communism. 

Tom  Hayden.  Communism  as  a  force  do- 
mestically in  this  country  Is  virtually  non- 
exlst,ent.  The  traditional  Communist  Party 
In  this  country  in  my  own  view — and  I'm 
speaking  here  primarliy  as  an  individual— 
has  really  adjusted  Itself,  accommodated  It- 
self, accommodated  itself  to  the — to  t.h» 
American  way  of  life  too  deeply  to  be  con- 
sidered radical  or  revolutionary. 

Parrel  Broslowsky.  In  the  New  Left,  the 
heroes  aren't  people  like  Dlmltrov  and  no- 
body quotes  Trotsky  and  nobody  makes  a  big 
thing  about  Lenin's  pamphlets  on  infantile 
disorders.  But  Instead,  the  New  Left  tends  to 
draw  Its  heroes  and  Its  analysis  of — of  the 
problems  of  our  socletv  from  the  American 
experience.  The  New  Left  might  c^ll  xipon, 
let's  say.  a  Thoreau  or  it  might  call  upon 
the  I.W.W.,  the  old  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World,  the  Wobblles. 

Stottt.  If  bureaucratic  communism  repels 
the  New  Left  as  a  solution  for  domestic  prob- 
lems. It  is  equally  impatient  of  antt-commu- 
nlsm  as  a  substitute  for  foreign  policy. 

Robert  Sciteer  It's  basically  our  fe?line 
that  the  cold  war  should  be  over,  thr.t  the 
splits  that  have  taken  place  In  the  Commu- 
nist movement  have  made  much  of  the 
rhetoric  of  the  "SO's  and  late  '40's  Irrelevant. 
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and  that  to  continue  with  the  demonology 
of  antl-communism — the  very  simplistic 
demonology  of  anti-communism  and  the 
concept  of  the  international  Communist  con- 
spiracy— marks  our  foreign  policy  as  being 
out-of-date  and  in  some  ways,  a  very  dan- 
gerous thing. 

Stout.  It  is  foreign  policy  Issues  which 
have  gained  for  the  Communists  the  few 
youthful  recruits  they  have.  Revolutionary 
movements  like  Vietnam's  National  Llbera- 
liou  Front  and  Castroism  have  followlngs. 
The  Progressive  Labor  Party  has  substituted 
Maoism  for  Russian-style  communism.  The 
old  Mcscow-orlented  party  is  mainly  repre- 
sented m  the  W.E.B.  Dubois  Clubs,  which 
have  about  1,000  members. 

But  what  separates  the  New  Left  from 
communism  is  the  same  thing  that  separates 
it  from  the  Old  Left — indifference  to  ideology 
and  a  dislike  for  hierarchy  and  formal  or- 
ganization. A  sociologist  who  described  the 
collapse  of  the  old  radicalism  in  "The  End  of 
Ideology,"  Daniel  Bell,  thinks  the  new  radi- 
cals simply  are  not  practical. 

Daniel  Bell.  I  think  what  motivates  the 
new  radicals — and  to  this  extent,  it's  a  posi- 
tive side — is  a  very  deep  moral  feeling,  a 
sense  of  dismay  at  the — some  of  the  values 
of  the  society,  a  dismay  at  the  hierarchies  of 
work,  at  the  competitiveness  of  the  society, 
at  some  of  the  materialism  of  the  society. 
And  all  their  criticisms  are  put  in  moral 
terms.  The  difficulty  is  the  inability  to  trans- 
late a  moral  conception  into  a  political  con- 
ception. 

Tom  Hayden.  We  traced  the  source  of 
many  of  these  difficulties  to  the  lack  of  what 
we  called  "participatory  democracy,"  which 
meant  that  many  of  the  people  who  were 
suffering  or  the  victims  of  injustice  in  the 
country  were  really  without  political 
strength,  really  did  not  participate  In  the 
political  process,  and  had  not  really  stood  up 
to  fight  against  these  injustices.  The  vital 
thing,  I  think,  to  get  across  to  pefjple  is  that 
they  need  to  lead  themselves  and  not  leave 
things  up  to  their  representatives. 

Daniel  Bell.  This  seems  to  be  the  funda- 
mental problem  that  Involves  the  New  Left — 
this  mystique  about  the  people  and  what 
thev  call  "participatory  democracy."  People 
probably  feel  Ineffectual  today  because  there's 
probably  more  participation  in  society  than 
less.  Now  I  can  only  argue  this  and  perhaps 
try  to  give  you  some  evidence  of  It  In  this 
particular  way :  If  you  go  Into  city  after  city, 
you'll  find  that  there  are  now  hundreds  and 
hundreds  more  organizations  on  local  levels, 
on  city  levels  than  ever  before.  But  It  also 
has  the  curious  problem,  you  see,  that  It 
checkmates  each  other.  Forty  years  ago  In 
New  York  City  you  could  get  more  things — 
more  things  done  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  political  boss.  So  perhaps  to  argue  a  para- 
dox here:  that  there's  more  participation, 
that  quite  often  more  participation  leads  to 
a  sense  of  ineffectuality  because  there  are 
more  claimants  In  the  arena. 

Stout.  Today's  most  effective  professional 
radical,  who  has  organized  ehettos  from  Chi- 
cago to  Rochester,  Is  Saul  Allnsky.  He  admires 
the  young  radicals  but  like  Bell,  thinks 
they're  naive. 

Salt.  Alinsky,  Tliey  don't  know  where 
they're  going.  All  they  know  is  they  don't 
like'  the — the  setup  we've  got,  which  I  can 
well  understand.  I've  never  liked  it  from  the 
time  I  was  old  enough  to  look  around,  you 
know,  and  I've  fought  against  it.  But  they — 
they  don't  understand  the  power  concepts. 
They're  allergic  to  it.  In  terms  oi  communi- 
cation v^•lth  the  Establishment,  you've  got  to 
get  away  from  this  Justice  and  morality. 
You  have  to  communicate  with  them  In  terms 
of  their  own  language,  which  is  self-interest 
>ind  power.  And  In  order  to  be  able  to  do  that, 
you  have  to  have  the  mechanisms,  the  media 
to  do  it  with,  which  means  building  a  mass 
power  organization. 

Carl  Oclesey.  We  don't  want  to  substitute 
Just  a  new  bunch  of  leaders.  We  don't  think 


that  a — that  a  new  bunch  of  leaders  would 
be  any  better  than  tbe  old  bunch  of  leaders 
because  we  think  that  that's  not  something 
that  a  social  engineer  can  do  for  people.  You 
can't  give  the  welfare  program  to  the  poor 
people.  The  poor  people  have  to  take  the 
welfare  program  over. 

The  crucial  question,  the  one  which  the 
Movement  Is  trjing  to  put  to  the  American 
people,  is  very  simple.  It's  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  they  think,  the  Amencan 
people  think  they're  fit  to  govern  themselves. 
If  the  American  people  think  they're  fit  to 
govern  themselves,  then  they  belong  politi- 
cally with  the  Movement,  whether  they  want 
to  call  it  right  wing,  left  vwng,  conservative, 
liberal  or  whatever  is  beside  the  point.  If 
you  think  that  the  people  shouldn't  govern 
themselves  but  rather  that  the  decisions 
about  their  lives  should  be  made  by  com- 
puters, then  you  don't  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Movement  and  you  belong  In  the — 
in  the  Johnsonian  liberal  consensus. 

Stout  The  political  editor  of  New  York's 
•  Village  Voice,"  once  a  New  Left  activist,  now 
its  biographer,  thinks  the  new  radicals  are 
"a  prophetic  minority."  Jack  Newfield: 

Jack  Newfield,  I  think  the  strength  of  the 
New  Left  rests  on  the  power  of  its  ideas  and 
by  the  fact  that  history  is  made  by  minori- 
ties, and  tlic  New  Left  is  clearly  a  minority. 
For  example,  the  abolitionists  represented  a 
minority  but  their  ideas  finally  prevailed. 
Or  the  Wobblles  represented  a  minority — a 
very  small  minority — but  finally  there  was 
a  labor  movement  built  in  America.  Or  Bob 
Moses  going  along  to  Mississippi  in  1961  led 
In  very  Indirect  and  diffuse  ways  to  two 
civil  rights  acts.  So  the  effect  of  the  New 
Left  rests  on  the  power  ol  its  ideas  and 
among  these  ideas  are;  one,  that  the  A.D.A - 
New  Deal-antlcommunlst  liberalism  of  the 
'30's  is  absolutely  finished  politically;  that 
that  liberalism  now  stands  with  Lester  Mad- 
dox  in  Georgia  .\nd  Marshal  Ky  in  Vietnam 
and  the  C,I,.^,  on  the  campus  and  this  gen- 
eration will  not  buy  that  style  of  liberalism. 
And  that  there  is  now  a  tr.insition. 

And  I  think  the  ideas  of  the  New  Left  will 
come  to  make  up  the  central  body  of  radical 
thought  in  America  in  20  years  from  now: 
the  Ideas  of  participatory  democracy  being 
the  best  antidote  to  bureaucracy  and  tech- 
nology: the  idea  that  paranoid  antlcommu- 
nlsm  no  longer  has  a  place  in  American  life; 
the  Idea  tliat  America  can  no  longer  go 
around  the  world  crushing  popular  revolu- 
tions in  Cuba  or  the  Dominican  Republic  or 
Vietnam. 

Stout,  Many  Americans  will  be  afraid  of 
the  New  Left  and  its  harsh  criticism  of  al- 
most everything  this  country  lives  by,  from 
rigid  anticommunism  to  the  conviction  that 
law  and  order  and  a  good  life  for  the  majority 
ought  to  satisfy  everyone.  Older  Americans 
may  argue  that  the  young  always  settle  down 
with  age.  But  these  young  radicals  believe 
that  as  the  first  new  generation  to  have  a 
population  majority,  they  will  change  the 
country  before  ago  changes  them.  Like  them 
or  not.'  these  are  the  people  and  the  Ideas 
that  have  begun  to  shake  America,  Intent 
to  continue  shaking  It,  and  Just  might  re- 
make It. 

For  CBS  News.  BUI  Stout,  Good  night. 

(Announcement.) 

Delegates  (singing)  (Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party  Convention) : 

"Go  tell  It  on  the  mountain 
Over  the  hills  and  everywhere 
Go  tell  It  on  the  mountain 
To  let  my  people  go," 

Peter,  Paul,  and  Mary   (singing)  : 
"The  answer,  my  friend.  Is  blowing  In  the 
wind. 
The  answer  Is  blowing  In  the  wind." 

Phil  Ochs  (singing) : 

"Now  the  labor  leader's  screaming 
when  they  close  the  missile  plant 


United  Fruit  screams   at  the  Cuban  shore 

Call  It  peace  or  call  It  treason 

Call  It  love  or  call  It  reason 

But  I  ain't  a-marchlng  anymore." 

Bob  Dylan  (singing)  : 

"But  something  is  happening  here 
and  you  don't  know  what  is, 
do  you,  Mr.  Jones?" 

Announcer:  CBS  Reports:  "The  New  Left" 
was  filmed  and  edited  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  CBS  News. 


EXTENDING  THE  EXISTING  TARIFF 
QUOTA  ON  STAINLESS  STEEL 
FLATWARE 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimo'js  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Buhke]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unless  action  k-  taken  to  extend 
the  existing  tariff  quota  on  stainless  steel 
table  flatware,  it  will  suffer  an  ipnomin- 
ious  death  on  October  10,  1967.  This 
quota  proclaimed  by  the  President  in 
1959  has  allowed  a  historic  American 
industry  to  remain  viable  in  the  face  of 
a  continuing  flood  of  low-cost  Far  East- 
ern imports,  principally  from  Japan. 

While  an  orderly  market  appeared  to 
be  developing  in  this  product  in  the  years 
1960-65.  it  was  disrupt-ed  again  by  a  lib- 
eral modification  in  January  1966  so  that 
In  the  present  quota-year  2^4  million 
dozens  were  imported  in  excess  of  the 
original  1959  quota  of  5^4  million  dozens. 

Stainless  steel  flatware  is  a  highly  in- 
tensive labor  article  and.  as  such,  Is  ultra- 
sensitive to  low-priced  imports  produced 
with  low-cost  labor.  If  all  escape  clause 
relief  is  now  denied  this  industry,  a  re- 
newed onslaught  reminiscent  of  the  1955- 
59  period  not  only  can  be  expected  but  Is 
an  absolute  certainty. 

While  imports  are  projected  to  increase 
over  35  percent  in  the  next  5  years  under 
the  present  tariff  quota,  the  national  in- 
terest or  jjubllc  purpose  served  by  the 
quota  Is  sufBclcntly  important  to  out- 
weigh any  adverse  effects  on  our  economy 
or  living  standards.  In  other  words,  the 
minimum  costs  of  termination  of  the  tar- 
iff quota  far  exceeds  the  minimum  bene- 
fits of  such  action.  The  insignificant  sav- 
ing for  each  of  the  U.S.  families  who  buy 
imported  flatware  would  be  far  out- 
weighed by  the  loss  of  jobs,  obsolescence 
of  skills,  indirect  unemployment,  idling 
of  productive  facilities  and  loss  of  profits. 
It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  over 
the  5-year  period  1963-72  the  costs  would 
be  $25,5  million  as  opposed  to  benefits  of 
$7.8  million. 

We  have  just  concluded  the  Kennedy 
round  of  GATT  negotiations  during 
wliJch  all  existing  compensations  owed 
for  Government  actions  Involving  trade 
were  settled.  Stainless  steel  table  flatware 
was  statutorily  barred  from  these  nego- 
tiations. The  present  tariff  treatment 
could  be  extended  for  the  4-year  period 
envisaged  by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
without  any  compensatory  costs  to  the 
United  States  and  could  result  in  pro- 
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found  economic  benefit  in  the  producing 
areas  of  New  England,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey. 

For  these  reasons,  I  and  two  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  Mr.  Pirnie  and 
Mr.  CoNABLE.  feci  the  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  will  extend  the 
tariff  quota  treatment  for  a  period  of  4 
years  from  October  11.  1967,  to  October 
10,  1971.  We  respectfully  urge  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  legislation. 


FULL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FED- 
ERAL IMPACTED  AREA  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gon- 
zalez] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  prob- 
ably the  most  important  of  all  govern- 
ment efforts  is  the  provision  of  educa- 
tion for  our  children.  If  we  fail  to  provide 
education  for  our  children,  we  are  failing 
to  give  them  opportunities  which  are 
their  birthright.  Fortunately,  we  have 
generally  recognized  our  responsibili- 
ties to  provide  for  education.  The  cost  of 
education  Is  great,  and  It  is  borne  by  all 
levels  of  government.  Still,  the  basic 
source  of  school  finance  Is  the  property 
tax. 

Congress  recognized  years  ago  that 
when  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
large  number  of  employees  in  an  area. 
and  their  place  of  work— the  Govern- 
ment— Is  exempt  from  taxes — local 
schools  are  being  asked  to  provide  serv- 
ices for  the  children  of  those  employees 
but.  at  the  same  time,  were  losing  their 
tax  base.  In  short,  Federal  Installations 
could  and  did  demand  more  services  of 
the  schools  while,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
ducing their  ability  to  pay  for  It.  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  provided  a  remedj- 
for  this  Inequity  by  making  available 
Federal  aid  to  make  up  for  the  tax  losses 
which  Federal  property  exemptions 
represent. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  how- 
Important  these  laws  have  been.  In  more 
than  a  few  communities  In  this  country, 
Federal  Installations  are  the  main  in- 
dustry and  enterprise.  Like  any  Industry, 
government  needs  and  demands  services 
of  local  governments,  but  most  especially 
the  schools.  With  school  finance  being 
based  on  property  taxes,  such  communi- 
ties would  be  hard  pressed  to  provide 
even  basic  education  without  the  Im- 
pacted area  programs  established  by 
Public  Laws  815  and  874.  In  the  case  of 
Bexar  County,  Tex.,  the  schools  draw  as 
much  as  8  percent  of  their  operating 
budgets  from  the  Impacted  area  pro- 
gram. These  schools  could  hardly  oper- 
ate without  this  aid.  In  fact,  some  school 
districts  are  so  hard  pressed  for  resources 
that  they  would  have  to  reduce  teacher 
salaries  without  the  Impacted  area  as- 
sistance they  now  receive.  Typically,  this 
situation  occiiTS  where  the  local  tax  base 
Is  already  so  low  that  anything  other 


than  a  reduction  in  services  and  salaries 
could  solve  problems  that  would  ensue 
from  an  ending  or  cutting  back  of  im- 
pacted area  assistance.  It  is  not  that  local 
schools  do  not  try  to  operate  on  their 
own  in  such  situations;  it  is  simply  that 
they  cannot  provide  what  Is  needed  with- 
out assistance,  or  without  an  impossibly 
high  tax  rate. 

The  House  has  approved  an  appropria- 
tion measure  which  would  not  provide 
enough  money  to  pay  the  full  entitle- 
ments under  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  As 
matters  presently  stand,  there  is  a  need 
for  $460  million  to  adequately  fund  the 
impacted  areas  program,  but  we  have 
provided  only  $416  million.  The  other 
body  has  approved  $450  mUlion  which, 
while  a  better  amount  for  these  pro- 
grams, would  still  be  short  of  the  needed 
amount. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  commitment 
to  the  States  and  to  the  local  schools.  I 
believe  that  we  should  carry  it  out,  by 
providing  the  full  appropriation  neces- 
sary to  pay  all  entitlements  for  assistance 
under  the  impacted  areas  program.  Un- 
le-ss  this  is  done,  some  school  districts 
will  find  it  necessary  to  cut  back  on  the 
quality  of  their  programs — which  is  in 
this  day  and  age  unconscionable.  If  we 
force  schools  to  take  such  a  step,  we  are 
penalizing  entirely  hinocent  parties — 
local  taxpayers,  who  are  already  doing 
their  part — and  children  w-ho  in  any 
event  have  no  responsibility  for  the  situ- 
ation, and  whose  future  in  large  part  de- 
pends on  their  schooling.  The  only  thing 
that  local  schools  could  do  other  than 
reduce  services,  if  these  programs  are 
not  adequately  funded,  would  be  to  in- 
crease tax  rates.  But  this  is  not  a  good 
alternative.  In  the  first  place,  the  tax 
base  of  these  districts  has  been  reduced 
by  the  presence  of  the  Government's  in- 
stallations. In  the  second  place,  we  know- 
that  property  tax  rates  in  this  country 
have  already  been  placed  under  great 
strain,  and  in  fact  are  proving  Inade- 
quate to  the  task.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  turning  to  other  forms  of  tax- 
ation because  property  taxes  already  are 
too  high,  or  simply  cannot  produce  the 
sums  needed.  In  such  a  situation  the 
schools  simply  have  no  place  to  go.  Even 
if  local  taxes  were  increased  to  meet  the 
results  of  cutbacks  in  this  program  we 
would  be  asking  local  taxpayers  to  as- 
sume a  burden  that  is  properly  that  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  commitment 
to  provide  the  full  amoimt  of  funds  au- 
thorized by  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  I 
ask  now  that  we  live  up  to  that  commit- 
ment. 

ATTACK  ON  U.S.S.   "LIBERTY":    AN- 
OTHER PEARL  KARBOR? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Rarick]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 


most  amazing  aspects  of  the  recent 
Israeli-Arab  war  was  the  unprovoked  at- 
tack on  June  8,  1967,  in  international 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  by  Israeli 
forces  on  the  U.S.S.  Liberty,  as  the  result 
of  which  the  vessel  was  seriou-sly  dam- 
aged, 34  of  the  ship's  company  died  and 
another  75  were  wounded. 

Still  more  strange  is  the  way  the  story 
of  this  unprecedented  assault,  after  the 
initial  flurry,  has  been  hushed  up  in  the 
mass  news  media  of  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  silence  that  has 
overtaken  this  as.sault,  enough  informa- 
tion about  it  has  filtered  through  smaller 
publications  on  which  to  form  conclu- 
sions. 

The  incident  is  recognized  as  adding 
new  glory  to  the  traditions  of  our  gallant 
Navy  comparable  to  the  battle  between 
H.M.S.  Shannon  and  the  U.S.S.  Chesa- 
peake on  June  1.  1813,  when  the  im- 
mortal words  of  the  dying  Capt.  James 
Lawrence  of  the  U.S.S.  Chesapeake  were 
uttered:  "Don't  give  up  the  ship!" 

The  conduct  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  Liberty  during  the  attack. 
Comdr.  William  L.  McGonagle.  U.S.  Nav>-. 
his  oflBcers  and  crew-,  were  truly  heroic, 
measuring  up  to  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  naval  service.  It  is,  indeed,  for- 
tunate that  Commander  McGonagle  was 
an  able,  energetic  officer  who  had  kept 
his  crew  well  trained  for  such  emer- 
gency. 

The  more  the  case  is  studied  the  more 
questions  occur.  'Who  planned  the  at- 
tack on  the  Liberty,  and  why  was  it 
made?  Why  has  the  report  of  the  naval 
court  of  inquiry  not  been  made  public? 
In  the  event  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Liberty,  would  not  the  blame  have  been 
placed  on  Egypt,  just  as  the  sinking  of 
the  Maine  in  1898  in  Havana  Harbor 
was  placed  on  Spain,  which,  historians 
tell  us,  did  not  wish  war  with  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  attack 
on  the  Liberty  warrants  a  full  and  com- 
plete Investigation  by  the  Congress,  as 
recommended  by  the  American  Legion 
at  its  1967  Convention.  This  should  be 
done  promptly  to  avoid  another  such  in- 
cident that  could  be  made  to  serve  as  a 
Pearl  Harbor  for  world  war  in. 

Two  articles  bringing  together  many 
facts  and  the  1967  resolution  of  the 
American  Legion  on  the  Liberty  Incident 
follow: 

I  Prom  the  National  Review,  Sept.  5,  1967) 
June  8.  at  1400  Hottrs 
(By  James  Jackson  Kllpa trick) 
The  tJSS  Liberty,  a  conununlcatlons  ves- 
sel attached  to  the  Sixth  Fleet,  took  on  fuel 
and  provisions  at  Rota.  Spain,  on  June  2. 
1967.  She  left  that  same  day.  under  orders 
to  proceed  at  top  speed  to  an  assigned  posi- 
tion off  the  Slna!  coast  800  miles  to  the  east. 
She  carried  a  crew  of  fifteen  officers  and  279 
men.  Three  civilians  Identified  cryptically  as 
"technical  representatives"  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DOD),  also  were  aboard 
She  arrived  on  station  early  on  the  morning 
of  Thursday,  the  8th.  It  was  the  fourth  day 
of  the  six-day  war  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  nations.  That  afternoon  the  Liberty  was 
to  undergo  an  attack  without  precedent  In 
modern  naval  history.  Thirty-four  men  would 
die,  among  them  one  of  the  DOD  technicians; 
another  75  would  be  wounded.  Well  over  a 
third  of  her  total  company  would  be  casu- 
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allies  of  an  unprovoked  assault  in  an  un- 
declared war.  vlctlnis  of  an  inexplicable 
"mistake"  on  the  Israelis'  part.  Or  so  the 
Incident  is  described. 

What  follows  here  is  neither  an  expose  of 
the  Liberty's  clandestine  role  in  the  Medi- 
terranean nor  an  explanation  of  the  Lsraelis' 
trigger-happy  attack:  these  aspects  of  the 
affair  are  at  present  unknowable.  What  fol- 
lows Is  no  more  than  an  account,  drawn 
largely  from  official  records,  of  what  hap- 
pened. This  Is,  In  brief,  a  sea  story:  nothing 
more.  Yet  sea  stories  always  are  worth  the 
spinning,  and  the  story  of  the  Liberty,  that 
blazing  stimmer  afternoon,  speaks  of  endur- 
ing values  that  men  too  often  forget:  loyalty, 
and  dl-sclpUne.  and  courage  under  fire. 

As  she  chugged  eastward  across  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Liberty  surely  was  no  thing 
of  remarkable  beauty.  She  had  started  her 
maritime  life  as  a  freighter  of  the  old  Victory 
class,  her  keel  laid  down  In  Portland.  Ore- 
gon, late  In  February  1945.  These  were  the 
davs  of  Rosle  the  Riveter:  merchant  ships 
were  not  long  In  gestation.  This  product  of 
the  assembly  line  was  delivered  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission  a  little  more  than  two 
months  later.  Duri!)g  the  closing  months  of 
World  War  II  and  for  some  years  thereafter, 
she  plied  the  Pacific  Far  East.  She  saw  con- 
siderable service  during  the  Korean  conflict. 
In  1958.  an  old  tub.  she  went  into  the  Reserve 
Fleet,  mothballed  In  Puget  Sound,  there  to 
slumber  for  nearly  five  years. 

OUT   OP    MOTHBALLS 

Meanwhile,  the  Navy  embarked  upon  a 
program  of  developing  special  communica- 
tions ships.  Three  old  Liberty  freighters  came 
out  of  mothballs,  to  emerge  on  the  East 
Coast  as  Oxford,  Gcorgctoiin  and  Jamestown. 
In  the  summer  of  1963.  two  additional  con- 
versions were  ordered  from  the  aging  Vic- 
tories on  the  West  Coast.  The  former  Iran 
Victory  returned  to  service  in  November  of 
1964  as  the  Belmont:  and  on  December  30. 
1964.  the  former  SS  Simmons  Victory  went 
back  to  sea  as  the  USS  Liberty.  By  general 
acknowledgment,  the  five  vessels  make  up 
our  own  fleet  of  'Russian  trawlers."  In  the 
short  word,  they  are  spy  ships. 

We  pick  her  up  In  early  June:  455  feet 
long.  62  feet  at  the  beam,  her  topside  ex- 
hibiting a  puzzling  collection  of  masts  and 
antennae,  a  "Big  Ear"  turning  Inquisitively 
amidships,  assigned  to  the  Sixth  Fleet,  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Dov.n  below.  In  the  for- 
ward compartments,  wnlled  off  from  the  op- 
erating crew,  were  the  communications  tech- 
nicians. And  with  them,  by  general  report, 
were  specialists  not  merely  from  DOD.  but 
more  precisely  from  the  super-secret  Na- 
tional Security  Agency.  Among  them.  It  Is 
said,  were  experts  in  code-cracking  and  cryp- 


in  the  Pacific.  Finally  came  his  assignment 
to  Liberty. 

WHERE    WERE    THE    ORDERS? 

Now,  none  of  this  experience.  It  will  be 
seen,  had  prepared  McGonagle  precisely  for 
what  was  to  happen  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  8.  To  be  sure,  he  had  known  hazardous 
duty  on  Kite,  and  he  had  put  in  some 
anxious  moments  picking  up  mines  la  the 
Baltic  In  1952.  On  the  record,  however,  one 
may  stirmise  that  he  had  never  heard  a  shot 
in  anger.  We  meet  him,  this  stimmer  day. 
at  age  41,  a  professional  naval  officer,  doing 
the  same  job  he  had  been  doing  for  four- 
teen   months. 

So  he  brought  the  Liberty  to  her  assigned 
position  early  on  the  morning  of  June  8.  a 
hot  day,  the  sun  bright,  the  sea  calm.  His 
orders  were  to  maintain  patrol  from  "a  point 
thirteen  nautical  miles  from  the  coast  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  at  31-272N  and 
34-OOE  (point  Alpha),  thence  to  31-22.3N 
and  33-42E  (point  Bravoi.  thence  to  31-31N 
and  33-OOE  (point  Charlie  i .  retracing  this 
track  until  new  orders  might  be  received/' 
As  events  were  to  turn  out.  some  new  orders 
were  in  fact  dispatched  that  very  morning, 
but  these  messages  strangely  were  "mis- 
routed,  delayed,  and  not  timely  received." 

Liberty  steamed  methodically  along  her 
southeastern  course  until  she  reached  point 
Alpha  at  8:49.  The  ship's  normal  American 
ensign,  a  flag  5x8  feet,  fluttered  loosely  In 
the  torpid  air.  Then  she  turned  to  the  south- 
western leg.  At  about  that  moment,  an  un- 
identified Jet  aircraft  approached  and  circled 
the  ship.  This  was  at  8:50  by  the  log.  Some 
forty  minutes  later,  the  tall  minaret  at  El 
Arish  became  visible,  thirteen  miles  away. 
McGonagle  asked  for  a  bearing  on  the  mina- 
ret. In  order  to  make  certain  of  his  posi- 
tion within  the  established  operating  area. 
Ever>-thing  checked  out  nicely.  An  hour  later. 
at  10:26,  with  the  Liberty  nudging  along  at 
five  knots,  two  unidentified  aircraft  again 
orbited  the  ship,  Tlie  presumption  is  strong — 
indeed,  the  presumption  is  inescapable — that 
these  were  Israeli  reconnaissance  planes. 
They  circled  the  ship  three  times  at  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  two  miles.  At  10:56. 
another  aerial  visitor  turned  up — "an  air- 
craft similar  to  an  American  flying  boxcar," 
which  p.Tssed  astern  at  a  di.stance  of  three 
to  five  miles,  "The  plane  circled  the  ship 
around  the  starboard  side,  proceeded  for- 
ward of  the  ship,  and  headed  back  toward 
the  Sinai  peninsula."  -Visibility  was  perfect. 

THE    UNMAKKED    PIA.VE 

"Tins  aircraft."  McGonagle  was  to  testify 
at  the  Navy  Court  of  Inquiry,  "continued  to 
return  in  a  somewhat  slm.ilnr  fashion  ap- 
proximately   at    thirty-minute    Intervals.    It 


From  the  transcript: 

-Before  dismissing  the  crew  from  general 
drUls.  I  gave  the  crew  a  short  talk  on  the 
PA  sy-jtem.  reminding  them  of  the  impor- 
tance of  expeditiously  responding  to  general 
quarters  ...  in  the  event  of  an  actual  at- 
tack. So  that  they  would  be  Impressed.  1 
pointed  out  to  the  crew  at  that  time  that 
the  column  of  black  smoke  should  be  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  ship  was  in  a  pwten- 
tially  dangerous  location.  I  had  no  evidence 
or  Indication  that  an  attack  would  actuaUy 
be  made  on  the  ship." 

Ordinarily,  as  McGonagle  would  recall,  It 
was  his  practice  after  a  drill  to  Join  the  offi- 
cers for  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  wardroom,  in 
order  to  go  over  the  performance  with  sn 
eye  to  improvement.  This  time,  he  was  gen- 
erally pleased  with  the  exercise.  His  ship  was 
secure;  morale  was  high;  some  of  his  off-duty 
sailors  were  about  to  take  sunbaths.  He 
lingered  on  the  bridge,  chatting  casuaUy 
with  his  executive  officer.  Lieutenant;  Com- 
mander Philip  McCutcheon  Armstrong  Jr.  A 
few  other  officers  were  there — Lieutenant 
Maurice  H.  Bennett  of  Pittsburgh,  Lieuten- 
ant James  M.  Ennls  Jr  of  Norfolk,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Stephen  Spencer  Toth,  the  son  of 
retired  naval  Captain  Joseph  C,  Toth  of  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Lieutenant  James  G.  O'Connor, 
who  had  served  as  officer  of  the  deck  during 
the  general  quarters  drill,  was  ready  to  go 
off  duty  for  lunch.  Lieutenant  (J.g,)  Uoyd 
Clyde  Painter  climbed  up  the  ladder  to  re- 
place him. 

For  no  particular  reason,  except  that  such 
reasons  always  stir  In  a  naval  captain's  head, 
McGonagle  put  his  own  eyes  to  the  radar 
screen  for  one  more  bearing  on  the  minaret 
at  El  Arish.  The  landmark  was  then  25.5 
miles  distant;  the  bearing  was  142.  comfort- 
ably within  the  bearing  he  had  established 
earlier  as  a  danger  point  against  shoal  waters. 
It  was  1:55.  Painter  had  officially  relieved 
O'Connor  as  officer  of  the  deck.  Ensign  Mal- 
colm Pat  OMalley  of  Minneapolis  had  Just 
assumed  the  conn.  McGonagle  was  ready  to 
go  below.  StUl  he  Ungered. 

At  2  o  clock,  lookouts  Just  above  the  bridge 
reported  Jet  aircraft  approaching.  McGon- 
agle moved  to  the  starboard  wing  of  tne 
bridge  to  have  a  look  at  them  with  binoc- 
ulars. He  was  able  to  observe  one  aircraft  "of 
similar  characteristics,  if  not  identical,  to  the 
two  aircraft  which  were  sighted  earlier  in 
the  day."  The  plane  was  about  five  or  six 
miles  away,  at  an  altitude  of  perhaps  7.000 
feet.  It  appeared  to  be  traveling  on  a  parallel 
course  with  the  ship.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  !i  hostile  attitude.  McGonagle  put  down 
the  binociUars  and  again  turned  away. 

The  first  explosion  came,  as  best  he  can 
recall,     within    a    couple    of    minutes.    He 


was  not  possible  to  see  any  markings  on  the     sounded  a  general  alarm,  and  dashed  to  the 


tographic  machinery.  One  can  only  guess  at      aircraft,    and    the    identity    of   this    aircraft     ppj.^  ^mg  of  the  bridge.  Two  55-gallon  gaso 


the  devices  the  Liberty  had  aboard  for  re- 
ceiving, recording,  transmitting.  It  is  known 
that  the  Big  Ear  could  pick  up  messages 
from  a  'nundred  miles  away.  And  now.  with 
war  briefly  raging  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  nations,  the  Big  Ear  was  ordered  to 
listen  oT  Sinai. 

In  April  of  1966.  Commander  WMlUam 
Loren  McGonagle,  tJSN,  had  assumed  com- 
mand of  Liberty.  Born  In  Kansas,  he  had 
been  raised  In  Coachella,  California.  He  was 
graduated  In  1947  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California  at  Los  Angeles,  an  en- 
sign in  the  V-12  program.  He  served  for 
near'.y  three  years  on  a  radar  picket  de- 
stroyer, then  as  executive  officer  on  the  mine- 
sweeper Kite  on  combat  patrol  off  Korea. 
Tours  of  duty  followed  at  San  Francisco  and 
Bremerhaven  and  Philadelphia:  he  was  back 
at  seLi  for  two  years  on  the  heavy  cruiser 
Rochester:  then  came  his  first  command  on 
Mataco,  an  ocean-going  tug.  He  returned  to 
shore  for  special  training  at  the  University 
of  Idaho;  spent  two  more  years  at  sea.  com- 
manding the  salvr.ge  vessel  Reclaimer:  then 
put  it  in  another  two  years  of  staff  operations 


line  drums,  stored  amidships  on  the  main 
deck,  were  burning  furiously.  The  outside 
port  ladders  were  blocked  He  ordered  Arm- 
strong to  go  down  the  starboard  side  and 
get  the  drums  pushed  overboard.  O'Connor, 
who  also  had  lingered  on  the  bridge,  moved 
to  go  with  him.  The  two  men  had  Just 
reached  the  top  of  the  starboard  ladder,  when 
a  second  bomb  struck,  this  one  near  a  whale- 
boat  stowed  Just  aft  of  the  bridge.  The  ex- 
plosion killed  Armstrong  outright  and  flung 
the  others  back  into  the  crowded  room.  Sud- 
denly the  whole  of  the  tidy  bridge  was  a 
mass  of  blood  and  debris. 

"all  ahe.ad  flank  i" 
McGonagle  grabbed  for  the   engine  order 
annunciator,    remembering    to    his    dismay 
that  the  number  two  boiler  was  cooling.  He 
desperately  rang  up  all  ahead  flank.  To  his 
vast  relief,   smoke   belched  from   the   stack 
and  the  wounded  Liberty  seemed  to  pick  up 
speed.   He   ordered   a   message   sent   by   the 
high  command  radio  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
wav   of  demanding   more  toa^Mt7on"than     Operations,  advising  that  Liberty  was  under 
sailors  ordinarilv  can  muster.  attack.  He  glanced  at  the  helm  and  saw  that 


remains  unknown. 

McGonagle  was  not  greatly  worried  by  the 
surveillance.  He  was  clearly  within  inter- 
national waters,  by  anyone's  International 
law.  At  11.32,  pp.fsing  point  Bravo,  he  al- 
tered course  to  283  true,  and  plodded  along 
his  westward  leg.  During  the  mcrning.  he 
was  approached  by  the  engineering  officer. 
Lieutenant  George  Golden,  asking  permission 
to  let  the  number  two  boiler  cool  for  gasket 
repairs.  The  permission  was  granted,  and  the 
boiler  began  to  cool  at  noon. 

At  1:10.  the  ship  went  to  general  quarters 
for  a  routine  non-competitive  drill  in  chemi- 
cal attack  procedures.  Just  ss  the  38-minute 
drill  began,  a  billowing  cloud  of  black  smoke 
arose  from  the  Sinai  beach,  some  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  west  of  El  Arish.  The  drill  went 
off  satisfactorily,  but  McGonagle  saw  an  op- 
portunity to  put  in  a  timely  word.  Every 
naval  officer  knows  the  problem  of  maintain- 
ing interest  in  damage  control  drills;  other 
shipboard  exercises  can  be  usefully  simu- 
lated, but  drills   in  damage  control  have  a 
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hla  helmsman  had  been  sertousJy  Injured 
by  the  second  bomb  blast.  QuartermaBter 
Third  Class  Francis  Brown,  of  Troy.  N.Y.. 
had  leaped  to  the  helm  In  his  place.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour.  Brown  himself  was  to  die. 
The  straJlng  attack  continued.  Whether 
there  were  two  planea  or  three.  McGonagle 
cannot  recall.  They  came  over  the  Liberty  In 
criss-cross  run*  a  minute  or  so  apart,  pun- 
ishing the  ship  with  machine  guns,  rockets, 
and  fragmentation  bombs.  After  the  flrst  or 
second  run.  McOonagle  reached  for  a  phone 
to  relay  some  command,  but  the  phone  clr- 
ctUts  had  been  destroyed.  The  public  ad- 
dress system  went  out.  Shouting  through  the 
smoke,  he  saw  that  Ensign  John  D.  Scott  of 
Charlotte,  N.C.  was  rallying  damage  control 
parties  to  fight  a  raging  fire  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  whaleboat.  Ensign  David  O.  Lucas 
managed  to  make  hla  way  to  the  bridge, 
stepping  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  men.  Together,  they  asalgned  run- 
ners to  relay  orders  to  the  repair  parties  and 
to  other  vital  stations. 

It  may  have  been  on  the  third  run  that 
McGonagle  himself  was  hit.  He  could  not 
recall  pain  or  even  shock.  He  looked  down, 
and  saw  his  rl^ht  leg  turning  red.  At  the 
subsequent  Navy  Court  of  Inquiry,  he  was 
asked  about  the  wound.  He  testified  during 
his  first  appearance  on  the  witness  stand: 

•I  was  knocked  off  my  feet:  X  was  only 
shaken  up  and  It  made  me  dance  around  a 
little  bit.  but  my  Injuries  did  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  of  any  consequence.  I  noticed  slight 
burns  on  my  starboard  forearm  and  I  noticed 
blood  oozing  on  my  trousers  right  leg.  Since 
I  could  walk  and  there  was  no  apparent 
pain,  I  gave  no  further  consideration  to  these 
minor  Injuries." 

The  hostile  planea  kept  boring  In.  A  mo- 
ment or  so  later.  Ensign  Lucas  staggered  In 
palnfu!  surprise-  He  had  taken  a  piece  of 
shrapnel  In  his  forehead.  McGonagle  opened 
the  bridge  safe,  got  out  a  camera,  and  strug- 
gled to  the  port  wing  In  order  to  take  pic- 
tures of  the  attackers.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  assault,  he  kept  the  camera  close  at 
hand. 

It  was  now  about  2:20.  The  Liberty  was 
st!U  on  her  course  of  283  tnie.  plodding  to- 
ward point  Charlie.  She  was  still  moving 
along  at  something  In  excess  of  five  knots. 
The  ftfticklng  planes  abruptly  wheeled  off. 
Tl^.rough  the  smoke.  McGonagle  caught  a 
glimpse  of  three  high-speed  torpedo  boats 
approaching  from  the  northeast  at  27  to 
thirty  knot? 
Prom  the  transcript: 

"It  appeared  that  they  were  approaching 
the  ship  m  a  torpedo  launch  attitude,  pnd 
since  I  did  not  have  dlr?rt  communication 
wlih  ^vin  control  or  the  Run  mounts.  I  told  a 
msn  from  the  bridge  whose  Identity  I  do 
not  recall,  to  proceed  to  mount  51  and  take 
the  boats  under  fire  The  boats  continued 
to  apprc^crh  the  ship  a;  high  speed  and  on  a 
constant   bearing  with  decreaslnp;  range 

"About  this  time,  I  noticed  that  our  ensign 
had  been  shot  sway  during  the  air  attack, 
and  ordered  Signalman  [Russell  O'Neal] 
David  f.o  hoist  the  l.irgest  ensign  we  had  In 
the  locker.  He  ran  up  the  holiday  ensign 
|7  X  13  feet).  It  was  flying  before  the  boats 
attacked." 

0".d  menaces  stormed  back  to  McGonagle's 
mind.  If  he  turned  the  Liberty  to  port.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  torpedo  boats,  he  risked 
the  coastal  shoals.  If  he  turned  to  starboard. 
he  gave  his  pursuers  an  even  better  target. 
He  stayed  on  course  and  prayed  for  Golden's 
boilers  to  give  him  maximum  speed. 
From  the  transcript: 

•When  the  bo.its  reached  an  approximate 
range  of  2.000  yards,  the  center  boat  of  the 
formation  was  signaling  to  us.  Also,  at  this 
range.  It  appeared  that  they  were  flying  an 
Israeli  flag.  This  was  later  verified.  It  was 
not  possible  to  read  the  signals  from  the 
center  torpedo  boat  because  of  the  Inter- 
mittent blocking  of  view  by  smoke  and 
flames   At  this  time  I  yelled  to  machine  gun 


51  to  hold  fire.  I  realized  that  there  was  a 
possibility  of  the  air  attack  having  been  con- 
ducted In  error.  I  wanted  to  hold  fire  to  see 
If  we  could  read  the  signal  from  the  tor- 
pedo boat  and  perhaps  avoid  additional  dam- 
age and  personnel  injuries.  The  man  on 
machine  gun  51  fired  a  short  burst  at  the 
boat  before  he  was  able  to  understand  what 
I  was  attempting  to  have  him  do." 

Tnen.  to  McGonagle's  consternation,  he 
saw  that  one  of  the  aft  machine  guns,  gun 
53,  had  erupted  into  extremely  effective 
action.  "It's  Qulntero,"  he  said  to  Ensign 
Lucas.  "He's  blanketing  that  boat.  Go  around 
the  port  skylight  and  tell  him  to  hold  fire." 
Lucas  clambered  off.  but  later  would  testify 
that  It  wasn't  Boatswain's  Mate  Anthony  A. 
Qulntero  at  all. 

From  the  transcript  of  Lucas's  testimony: 
"The  first  thing  I  noticed  was  that  the 
mount  54  [on  the  port  side)  waa  vacant. 
Flames  had  reached  It  and  chased  everyone 
out  of  there.  I  ran  toward  the  gun  mount, 
and  looked  over  the  skylight  from  the  engi- 
neering spaces.  I  had  a  clear  view  of  mount 
53  [the  starboard  mount,  which  was  firing  1 
from.  say.  the  waist  up,  and  there  was  no  one 
on  mount  53.  The  flames  from  the  motor 
whaleboat  were  coming  over  the  lip  of  the 
mount.  I  assume  that  the  bullets  that  were 
In  the  gun.  or  bullets  that  were  In  the  ready 
service  ammunition  box.  very  near  there. 
were  cooking  off  and  firing." 

At  2:34,  the  torpedo  boats  opened  fire  with 
their  own  guns.  A  cannon  shot  caught  Quar- 
termaster Brown.  Mortally  wounded,  he  fell 
from  the  helm.  Seconds  later,  three  torpedoes 
sped  toward  the  Liberty.  One  passed  astern 
by  25  yards.  A  second  may  have  passed  be- 
neath the  ship.  The  third  struck  the  Liberty 
forward,  on  her  starboard  side.  Immediately 
below  the  waterllne.  In  the  Instant  of  the 
explosion.  25  men  died — most  of  them  highly 
rkUled  technicians.  The  ship  went  dead  In 
the  water,  her  steering  control  and  all  power 
lost.  But  there  was  no  additional  fire,  and  a 
nine-degree  list  to  starboard  presented  no 
immediate  danger  of  sinking.  McGonagle's 
weary  brain  began  to  recalculate  the  shoal 
waters,  with  the  thought  of  grounding  his 
ship  If  he  had  to. 

"CO  TO  hell!" 
It  was  2:40.  In  the  midst  of  this  bizarre 
nightmare.  It  seemed  not  at  all  surprising 
that  the  commanding  torpedo  boat  made  a 
swift  turn,  stopped  dead  some  500  yards 
astern,  and  began  signaling  in  English:  "Do 
you  require  assistance?"  McGonagle  had  no 
light  left  to  return  the  signal.  He  ordered 
the  flags  "Lima  India"  hoisted,  signifying 
that  "I  am  not  under  control."  (Somewhat 
later,  an  Israeli  sailor  was  to  say  that  "an 
officer  appeared  and  shouted  'go  to  hell!'" 
After  a  moment  or  two — long  enough  for  Mc- 
Gonagle to  attempt  a  photograph  of  the 
vessel — the  torpedo  boat  moved  away  from 
shore.  Two  minutes  later,  two  helicopters, 
bearing  Star  of  David  markings,  appeared. 
They  hovered  about  the  smoking  ship,  circled 
her  repeatedly,  fiew  off  for  about  five  miles, 
returned  once  more,  and  vanished. 

McGonagle's  mind  turned  to  the  dead,  the 
wounded,  the  problems  of  regaining  steer- 
age. Scott's  damage  control  parties  were 
working  at  fever  pitch,  the  sailors  stripped 
to  the  waist,  the  deck  a  mass  of  twisted 
metal  and  burning  gear.  But  the  watertight 
bulkheads  were  holding,  the  starboard  list 
was  no  worse,  and  Lieutenant  Richard  H. 
Klepfer  of  Brooklyn,  a  Navy  doctor,  had  done 
a  superb  Job  of  organizing  a  main  battle 
dressing  station  In  the  mess  hall.  Most  of 
the  slain  men  were  trapped  In  the  forward 
compartments,  but  three  or  four  mutilated 
bodies,  streaming  blood,  were  still  on  deck. 
They  were  In  plain  view  of  the  Inspecting 
helicopters.  By  this  time,  McGonagle's 
wounded  leg  was  giving  Increasing  pain.  He 
stretched  out  and  tried  to  keep  the  limb 
elevated.  Then,  to  his  horror,  he  looked  up: 
The  two  Jets  were  coming  back  from  the  star- 


board side,  "In  similar  fashion  to  that  which 
preceded  the  Initial  attack."  He  called  an 
alert  to  the  possibility  of  renewed  assault, 
but  the  Jets  disappeared. 

It  was  4:15.  McGonagle  ordered  the  ships 
International  call  sign  hoisted,  and  turned 
again  to  the  problems  of  getting  the  Liberty 
back  under  steam.  Both  boilers  came  briefly 
back  on  the  line,  but  lost  their  fuel  oil  suc- 
tion almost  at  once.  The  gyro  compass  was 
a  wreck.  It  was  impossible  to  learn  the  ship's 
heading.  The  ship's  sun'lvlng  communica- 
tions technicians,  however,  were  able  to 
manage  the  Impossible;  They  rigged  some 
emergency  radio-telephone  circuits,  and  re- 
stored communications  with  the  Sixth  Fleet. 
McGonagle  leaned  against  a  bulkhead. 
The  whole  bridge  spun  around  him.  He 
slumped  to  the  deck,  ^ddy  from  loss  of  blood. 
A  communications  technician,  Jeffrey 
Robert  Carpenter  of  Norfolk,  cut  away  his 
right  trousers  leg  and  applied  a  tourniquet. 
McGonagle  refused  to  give  up  the  conn  he 
had  assumed  at  2  o'clock;  he  was  to  retain 
the  conn  until  6:30  the  following  morning. 

A  thousand  demands  cried  for  his  atten- 
tion. Some  of  the  crew  members  had  dropped 
life  rafts.  McGonagle  sent  a  messenger  to  tell 
them  to  leave  the  lifeboats  alone.  The  boats 
weren't  needed  now,  but  they  might  be 
needed  later.  He  sent  a  message  to  Fleet 
Command,  deUUling  the  esUmated  dead  and 
casualties.  Friendly  fighters  from  the  car- 
rier America  were  around  him.  Back  in 
Washington.  President  Johnson  had  been  on 
the  hot  line  to  Moscow,  advising  Premier 
Kosygln  of  the  situation.  The  international 
uproar  was  beginning.  McGonagle's  prin- 
cipal concern  was  to  keep  the  Liberty  mov- 
ing. The  engine  room,  thank  God  and  George 
Golden's  crew,  managed  to  get  the  boilers 
going  again.  To  his  delight,  the  ship  turned 
up  a  brisk  eight  knots.  McOonagle  ordered 
a  course  estimated  at  340  magnetic,  and  ar- 
ranged for  emergency  manual  steering. 
Prom  the  transcript: 

"The  amount  of  rudder  was  given  to  after 
steering  over  emergency-rigged  sound-pow- 
ered telephones.  They  would  apply  the  rud- 
der. When  the  ship  had  come  to  the  ap- 
proximate magnetic  heading,  the  rudder 
would  be  shifted  to  attempt  to  maintain 
that  heading.  It  was  possible  to  maintain 
within  plus  or  minus  30  degrees  of  the  ship's 
heading  most  of  the  time," 

The  azimuth  of  the  setting  sun  pro\'!ded 
a  rough  guide  to  help  the  Liberty  along.  The 
fathometer  was  still  working;  it  reported  26 
fathoms  under  the  keel— plenty  cf  water  for 
the  moment,  but  the  shoals  were  somewhere 
near  at  hand  and  It  was  only  a  guess  wheth- 
er the  ra.ignetlc  compass  had  been  knocked 
avery.  McGonagle  toyed  with  the  idea  of 
dropping  anchor,  and  even  directed  Lucas  to 
get  up  an  anchor  party  .ind  go  to  the  fore- 
castle. His  thought  was  to  wait  until  It  got 
dark,  then  take  a  visual  bearing  on  the 
North  Star,  because  "once  I  was  able  to  sight 
the  North  Star,  I  would  know  in  which  direc- 
tion the  ship  was  actually  proceeding."  Then 
another  thought  prevailed:  He  ordered  the 
engines  backed  two-thirds,  and  for  eighteen 
minutes  the  Liberty  backed  carefully  away 
from  the  threatening  shallows. 

"How  much  water?"  he  kept  asking.  When 
the  fathometer  got  to  48.  he  drew  a  long 
breath  and  ordered  the  rudder  around  to  a 
bearing  of  025  magnetic.  The  engineers  pro- 
duced power,  though  the  lube  oil  pressure 
kept  giving  trouble.  By  6  o'clock.  Liberty  was 
moving  at  a  creditable  ten  knots,  with  82 
fathoms  under  her  keel. 

At  6:45,  a  lookout  sent  word  to  the  bridge 
that  another  Israeli  helicopter  was  approach- 
ing. 

"What  do  they  w.ant?"  asked  McGonagle. 
"Sir.  they're  trying  to  land  a  man  aboard." 
McGonagle  was  in  no  mood  for  social 
visitors  or  for  boarding  parties.  He  thought 
of  the  dangerous  clutter  on  the  forecastle. 
and  ordered  a  wave-off.  The  helicopter  then 
dropped  a  message  to  the  deck.  Written  on 
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the  back  of  the  calling  card  of  Commander 
Ernest  Carl  Castle.  Naval  Attache  for  Air. 
U.S.  Embassy,  Tel  Aviv,  It  read:  "Have  you 
casualties?" 

Prom  the  transcript: 

"We  attempted  to  advise  them  by  flash- 
ing light  with  an  Aldis  lamp  that  "afflrma- 
tlve. "  we  did  have  casualties.  I'm  not  sure 
that  wounded  men  were  still  lying  around 
the  deck,  as  such.  By  that  time,  most  of  our 
wounded  had  been  taken  to  the  casualty 
collection  stations. 

"Counsel  for  the  Court.  In  amplifica- 
tion of  the  Admiral's  question.  wa»  there 
not  a  considerable  amount  of  blood  on  the 
decks  that  would  be  obvious  from  a  reason- 
able distance? 

'The  Witness.  That  Is  correct.  There  were 
numerous  blood  streams  the  full  length  from 
the  forecastle  to  the  main  deck  at  machine 
gun  mount  51,  where  one  body  was  still 
lying.  I  do  recall  that  now.  There  was  also 
another  body  in  the  vicinity  of  mount  51." 

After  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  at  communication,  the  hell- 
copter  buzzed  off.  And  darkness  fell. 

In  a  Navy  that  delights  in  tales  of  sea- 
manship, men  will  be  talking  for  years  of 
the  night  that  McGonagle  brought  the 
Liberty  back  from  Sinai.  At  the  Court  of 
Inquiry's  hearings,  McGonagle  was  recalled 
to  the  stand. 

From  the  transcript: 

"Counsel  fob  the  Coubt.  I  have  no  fur- 
ther questions.  Does  any  member  of  the 
Court  desire  to  question  the  witness? 

"The  President.  Captain  McGonagle,  In 
our  previous  discussion,  you  told  me  a  story 
which  I  have  since  come  to  identify  as  re- 
markable humility  and  self-effacement  on 
your  part,  v.'hlch  I  presume  had  caused  you 
not  to  mention  in  testimony  the  way  you 
navigated  this  ship  out  of  dangerous  waters 
after  t!:e  attack.  Will  you  please  tell  the 
Court  how,  while  King  on  your  back,  with 
no  compass  except  the  magnetic  compass, 
and  based  upon  your  recollection  of  the  mag- 
netic compass  error  in  relation  to  the  gyro 
coniDass  book,  you  used  the  sun  and  sub- 
sequently the  North  Star  to  clear  the  area? 

"The  Witness.  Admiral,  after  a  time  on 
the  bridge,  when  I  had  received  minor  in- 
juries, I  lost  considerable  blood,  and  when 
attempts  to  stem  the  fl.3w  of  blood  by  self- 
help  were  unsuccessful.  I  noticed  myself  be- 
ginning to  lose  consciousness  I  immediately 
lay  down  flat  on  my  back  on  the  port  wing, 
arid  raised  the  bleeding  leg  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, resting  it  on  my  port  bridge  chair, 
and  there  a  first  class  communications  tech- 
nician by  the  name  of  Carpenter  and  other 
persons  whom  I  don't  recall  at  thlt  time,  ap- 
plied a  tourniquet  to  my  right  leg  which 
effectively  stopped  the  fiow  of  blood.  I  at  no 
time  lost  consciousness  and  had  my  full 
faculties  at  all  times. 

"I  realized  at  that  time  I  had  lost  con- 
siderable amounts  of  blood  because  It  was 
sloshing  In  my  shoes.  .  ,  .  But  since  the  flow 
of  blood  had  stopped,  I  gave  no  further  con- 
sideration to — I  didn't  consider  I  had  any 
more  problem  in  that  area.  .  .  . 

"I  conned  the  ship  by  looking  aft.  and 
by  being  able  to  see  the  wake  of  the  ship  I 
was  able  to  tell  after  steering  which  way  to 
apply  the  rudder  and  how  long  to  leave  it 
on  to  attempt  to  average  out  the  course 
that  I  felt  the  ship  should  travel  to  stand 
clear  of  possible  shoal  areas.  I  remained  on 
my  back  for  approximately  an  hour  and  a 
half.  I  then  felt  that  I  had  regained  sufficient 
strength  that  I  was  able  to  get  up  from  the 
deck  and  conn  the  ship  from  the  wing  of 
the  ship  and  from  the  pilot  house,  ...  It 
seemed  to  me  that  my  remaining  on  the 
bridge — this  would  be  able  to  lessen  the 
shock  that  the  rest  of  the  crew  had  received." 

The  Navy  doctor.  Lieutenant  Klepfer,  saw 
McGonagle  during  the  evening  but  made  no 
effort  to  get  him  below  to  a  battle  dressing 
station.  "The  Commanding  Officer  at  that 


time  was  like  a  rock  upon  which  the  rest  of 
the  men  supported  themselvea,"  he  told  the 
court.  "To  know  that  he  vras  on  the  bridge 
grievously  wounded,  yet  having  the  conn  and 
the  helm  through  the  night  calling  every 
change  of  course,  was  the  thing  that  told  the 
men  'we're  going  to  live.'  When  I  came  to  the 
bridge  and  saw  this.  I  knew  that  I  could  only 
insult  this  man  by  suggesting  that  he  be 
taken  below  for  treatment  of  his  wounds.  I 
didn't  even  suggest  it." 

Dr.  Kiepfer's  own  pertormance  was  In  the 
highest  naval  tradition.  He  performed  one 
major  operation  Immediately  after  the  en- 
gagement. He  and  his  two  hospital  corjjsmen 
stayed  on  duty  for  28  hours. 

Prom  the  transcript  of  Dr.  Kiepfer's  testi- 
mony: 

"Any  time  we  needed  one  volunteer,  we'd 
get  ten.  If  anything  had  to  be  done,  there 
were  hands  everywhere.  WTien  asked  for  two 
pints  of  blood  for  transfusion,  we  had  people 
on  the  adjoining  tables  who  were  saying, 
'if  you  need  some.  I  have  this  type.'  These 
were  people  already  wounded." 

During  the  night.  McGonagle  ordered  three 
musters  to  Identify  the  dead.  He  and  his 
remaining  officers  bent  to  the  task  of  prepar- 
ing casualty  messages.  He  winced  at  the  first 
of  these,  to  Mrs.  Philip  McC.  Armstrong  Jr.. 
of  433  West  Main  Street.  Dalton,  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  executive  officer,  a  38-year-old 
graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy,  had  left  a 
young  widow  and  five  children  behind.  Lieu- 
tenant James  C.  Pierce  had  died,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Stephen  Toth.  The  list  Included  Allen 
M.  Blue,  one  of  the  DOD  specialists.  And 
the  sailors:  Allenbaugh.  Blanchard.  Brown 
(he  would  recommend  Brown  for  posthu- 
mous commendation).  Campbell,  Converse. 
Elsenberg,  Goss,  Graves,  Hayden.  Hersey,  Hig- 
gins.  Hoar,  Keene,  Lenau,  Linn,  Lupton. 
Marggraf,  Marlborough,  Mendle,  Nygren, 
Raper.  Rehmeyer,  Skolak,  John  C.  Smith  and 
Melvln  D.  Smith,  Splcher,  Thompson,  Thorn- 
ton, Tledtke,  Walton,  ,  .  .  Most  of  them  were 
naval  communications  technicians,  stationed 
in  the  forward  compartments,  who  died  In 
the  torpedo's  explosion. 

E.arly  on  the  morning  of  June  9,  a  lookout 
sent  vi'ord  that  the  U.S.  destroyer  Dans  was 
in  sight,  ready  for  escort  duty.  Helicopters 
arrived  from  the  carrier  America,  to  trans- 
fer the  wounded.  During  the  morning,  the 
fleet  tug  Papago  also  arrived.  The  heavy 
cruiser  Little  Rock  Joined  the  parade.  The 
little  convoy  moved  slowly  off  to  Malta,  the 
Liberty  still  listing  badly  and  25  bodies  still 
entombed  in  the  flooded  wreckage  of  the 
communications  rooms.  She  .arrived  at  Velet- 
ta  on  the  14th.  Awed  workers  in  the  shipyard 
counted  821  separate  hits  upran  the  hull  and 
superstructure  by  bombs,  rockets,  and  ma- 
chine gun  bullets.  The  teardrop  hnie  left 
by  the  torpedo  explosion  measured  33  feet 
across. 

n 

A  Navy  Court  of  Inquiry  opened  Its  hear- 
ings In  London  on  June  11.  and  continued 
them  aboard  the  Liberty  at  Malta  through 
June  17.  Admiral  I.  C.  Kldd  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court;  other  members  were  Cap- 
tains Bernard  J.  Lauff  and  Bert  M.  Atkinson, 
both  attached  to  headquarters  of  Admiral 
John  S.  McCain  Jr..  commander  In  chief  of 
U.S.  Naval  Forces  in  Europe. 

Almost  all  of  the  testimony  taken  by  the 
court  remains  in  classified  statiis.  Some  ex- 
cerpts have  been  released  from  McGonagle's 
transcript.  A  few  quotations  from  the  evi- 
dence supplied  by  Ensign  Lucas  and  Dr.  Klep- 
fer also  have  been  made  public.  No  support- 
ing material  whatever,  having  to  do  either 
with  Liberty's  mission  or  with  the  Israeli 
"mistake."  has  been  released.  For  the  time 
being,  there  Is  no  way  for  the  outside  ob- 
server to  form  an  Independent  judgment, 
from  the  record,  upon  the  Court's  con- 
clusions. 

We  are  told  that  the  Court  determined 
that  "USS  Liberty  was  In  International  wa- 


ters, properly  marked  as  to  her  identity  and 
nationaUty,"  at  the  time  the  attack  oc- 
curred. The  Court  produced  evidence  'that 
the  Israeli  armed  forces  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  identify  Liberty  correctly."  but  the 
Court  "had  insufficient  information  before 
It  to  make  a  Judgment  on  the  reasons  for  the 
decision  by  Israeli  aircraft  and  motor  torf>edo 
boats  to  attack." 

These  reasons  must  remain  a  matter  of 
speculation.  There  is  some  evidence,  wholly 
apart  from  considerations  of  diplomacy  and 
logic,  to  sustain  the  position  taken  by  the 
Israeli  government,  that  the  attack  was  a 
tragic  mistake.  On  a  windless  day.  the  ensign 
flrst  hoisted  by  Liberty  may  well  have  been 
drooping  unrecognizably  from  the  mast.  The 
second,  "holiday"  ensign,  hoisted  Just  before 
the  torpedo  attack,  may  Indeed  have  been  ob- 
scured by  the  smoke.  This  was  the  explan- 
ation advanced  by  Mlcha  Llmor.  an  Israeli 
Naval  reservist,  in  an  article  written  for  the 
Associated  Press  on  July  6.  Llmor  was  aboard 
one  of  the  three  torpedo  boats. 

"About  2.000  yards  from  the  ship."  he 
wrote,  "the  high  masts  and  many  weird  an- 
termae  showed  that  this  was  a  warship  The 
side  of  the  vessel  was  blotted  out  by  smoke, 
and  apart  from  three  numbers  along  her  side. 
we  could  not  discern  a  thing.  We  could  see 
no  flag  on  the  mast,  nor  was  anyone  to  be 
seen  on  the  decks  and  bridge." 

THE     NAGGING     QDKSTION 

By  Llmor's  account,  the  Israeli  torpedo 
boats  attempted  repeated;y  to  get  some 
Identification  from  the  Liberty,  but  received 
no  response  to  their  signals.  Then  "a  sailor 
started  firing  at  us  with  a  heavy  machine 
gun  from  the  bridge."  and  "thus  there  was 
no  doubt  that  we  were  faced  by  the  enemy." 
It  was  not  until  after  the  torpedo  struck 
home  that  one  of  the  Israeli  boats  picked  up 
an  object  from  the  sea  and  saw  that  is  was  a 
rubber  lifeboat  bearing  the  name  of  the  US. 
Navy. 

Another  line  of  speculation,  apart  from 
Llmor's  generally  corroborating  statement, 
was  advanced  by  the  Navy  Court  of  Inquiry 
In  an  appendix  to  its  report.  Here  the  Court 
noted  that  Liberty  'might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  the  Egyptian  supply  ship  El 
Quseir."  But  the  Court  went  on  to  say  that 
El  Quseir  bears  only  a  "highly  superficial  re- 
semblance" to  Liberty.  The  Egyptian  ship  is 
less  than  half  the  size  of  the  American  vessel; 
Its  superstructure  Is  entirely  different:  and 
of  course  It  has  none  of  the  elaborate  anten- 
nae and  distinctive  radar  devices  that  in- 
stantly Identify  the  Liberty. 

In  a  statement  on  June  10.  the  Pentagon 
coldlv  rejected  published  reports  that  some 
unidentified  Pentagon  spokesmen  believed 
that  "a  plausible  explanation"  could  be 
found  in  hviman  error.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Defense  Phil  G  Gouldlng  said  that  "we 
in  the  department  cannot  accept  an  attack 
upon  a  clearly  marked  noncombatant  U.S. 
naval  ship  in  international  waters  as  'plausi- 
ble' under  any  circumstances  whatsoever. 
The  suggestion  that  the  United  States  flag 
was  not  visible  and  tlae  implication  that  the 
Identification  markings  were  in  any  way  in- 
adequate are  both  unrealistic  and  inaccurate. 
The  identification  markings  of  U.S.  naval 
vessels  have  proven  satisfactory  for  interna- 
tlorual  recognition  for  nearly  200  years." 

During  the  past  month,  press  service  Inter- 
views with  survivors  of  the  attack  have 
turned  up  a  uniform  conviction  that  the  at- 
tack was  deliberate.  SaUors  point  to  the 
mornlng-long  aerial  surveillance;  the  pres- 
ence of  the  flag;  the  known  configuration  of 
the  Liberty:  her  nanie  in  English  on  the 
stem  (Egyptian  naval  ships  carry  their 
names  In  the  cursive  Arabic  script^ ;  her  slow 
progression  in  International  waters.  All  these 
factors  support  the  crew's  conclusion  that 
the  assault  was  no  accident. 

Opposed  to  this  argument  Is  the  line  of 
reasoning  which  holds  that  the  Israeli  gov- 
ernment  was   heavily   dependent   upwn   the 
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goodwill  of  the  United  States;  that  It  would 
have  been  utterly  Irrational  for  the  Israeli 
navy  imowlngly  to  have  launched  an  attack 
on  a  U.S.  ship;  and  that  the  only  reasonable 
explanation  is  that  the  Incident  was  a  mis- 
take arising  from  the  natural  tensions  and 
fallible  judgments  of  a  hot  war. 

So,  too,  does  the  mystery  of  what  happened 
to  the  orders  sent  to  McGonagle  ''early  on 
the  morning  of  June  8."  All  that  we  are  told 
of  these  messages — in  the  plural — Is  that  1) 
the  orders  came  directly  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff;  2)  the  orders  were  "to  move 
farther  from  the  coast,"  and  3)  the  orders 
were  "misrouted,  delayed,  and  not  received 
until  after  the  attack." 

No  communications  system  Is  infallible. 
Humans  make  errors;  the  Ionosphere  plays 
tricks;  power  goes  off  at  critical  moments; 
even  carriers  operating  off  Vietnam  have 
significant  blackout  periods  when  they  can 
neither  send  nor  receive  Granted. 

When  these  possibilities  have  been  given 
full  account,  the  bare  sutemeat  that  the  or- 
ders were  "misrouted  and  delayed"  remains 
incredible.  One  would  like  to  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  these  "misrouted  and  de- 
layed" messages.  Did  they  exist?  What  pre- 
cisely did  they  say?  Who  saw  them?  When? 
Where?  How  did  they  go  astray? 

One  would  also  like  to  know  a  great  deal 
more,  of  course,  about  the  speclHc  pi.u-pose 
sought  to  be  served  by  Ltbcrtys  p'Mltlon  so 
close  to  the  Slnal  shore.  Why  thirteen  miles 
ouf  Or  twelve,  or  ntteen.  or  whatever  It 
was?  Again,  the  Pentagons  statements  .strain 
credulity  The  first  explanation,  recalling 
that  Inspirational  moment  when  the  downed 
U-2  was  only  a  missing  weather  plane,  was 
that  Liberty  had  to  be  close  to  shore  In  order 
to  use  the  moon  for  message  relays.  The 
second  explanation  was  that  Liberty's  only 
Job  was  "to  assure  communication  between 
U.S.  Government  posts  In  the  Mideast  and 
to  assist  in  relaying  information  concernine 
the  evacuation  of  American  dependents  and 
other  American  citizens."  This  Is  hardly  Im- 
pressive. Skeptical  observers  will  continue  to 
assume  that  Liberty  waa  engaged  upon  a  gen- 
eral mission  of  intelligence-gathering  and 
codebreaklng;  and  they  will  wonder  what 
might  have  been  received,  translated,  tape- 
recorded,  and  fed  Into  computers  between, 
say,  10  o'clock  and  noon  on  June  8  that  re- 
sulted In  the  pinpoint  destruction  of  the  very 
hull  compartments — frame  53  to  frame  66 — 
where  the  electronic  gear  was  housed. 

The  unanswered  questions  nag  for  answers. 
For  the  time  being,  one  put.s  them  to  the 
side.  On  great  ships  of  war,  operating  in  war 
Eones,  one  comes  to  expect  death,  destruc- 
tion, and  heroism  The  fire  on  Oriskany  last 
fall,  the  fearful  inferno  on  Forre.^tal  on  July 
29.  were  terrible  reminders  of  the  violence 
of  war.  Men  rose  to  the  crises  superbly.  They 
were  In  the  true  sense,  heroes  It  is  a  little 
different  when  a  virtually  unarmed  commu- 
nications ship,  navigating  peacefully  under 
a  neutral  flag.  Is  taken  by  surprise.  There 
too.  as  Admiral  McCain  remarked,  'heroism 
waa  the  order  of  the  d\\"  Commander  Mc- 
Gonagle has  been  recommended  for  an  ap- 
propriate award. 

(Prom   the  Zarephath    (N.J.>    Herald  of 

Freedom,  July  28,  1967) 

The  Rap«  or  thb  U.S.S.  "Liberty" 

When  Is  a  "war  crime"  not  a  war  crime 
and  when  Is  an  "atrocity"  not  an  atrocity? 
The  answer  plainly  Is.  "When  the  propaganda 
apfkaratus  of  the  guilty  party  is  able  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  the  act  In  question 
was  an  'accident.'  "  However.  a«  the  saying 
goes,  you  can  fool  some  of  the  people,  etc. 
One  liot  fooled  Is  the  Hon.  Craig  Hosmer, 
Republican  Congressman  from  California. 
The  Congressional  Record  of  June  29.  1967. 
p.  17893  records  his  remarks  as  follows:  "I 
can  only  conclude  that  the  coordinated  at- 
tack bv  aircraft  and  motor  torpedo  boats  on 
the  U.S  S.  Uberty  IS'i  miles  north  of  Sinai 


on  June  3  which  killed  34  officers  and  men 
of  the  Navy  and  wounded  another  75  was 
deliberate." 

Rep.  Hosmer  continued:  "The  fact  that  the 
U.S.S.  Liberty  was  a  Victory  hull  vessel,  hun- 
dreds of  which  were  produced  and  used  by 
the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  II  and  since, 
rules  out  the  possibility  of  mistaken  Identity. 
Every  ship  recognition  book  In  the  world 
has,  for  years.  Identified  the  characteristic 
Victory  hull  and  superstructure  of  the  U,S.S 
Liberty  as  US.  Navy  property.  .  .  . 

"Whatever  is  the  reason  for  the  attack.  It 
was  an  act  of  high  piracy.  Those  responsible 
should  be  court-martialed  on  charges  of 
murder,  amongst  other  counts.  The  Israel 
Government  should  pay  full  reparations  to 
the  United  States  and  Indemnities  to  the 
families  of  the  Americans  killed." 

Congressman  Thomas  G.  Abernethy.  a 
Democrat  from  Mississippi,  made  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  the  same  day  as  reported 
on  page  17893  of  the  Congressional  Record: 
"The  Liberty  ship  Incident — and  Inded  It 
was  more  than  an  incident — has  been  treated 
entirely  too  lightly  by  this  Government,  To 
say  the  least,  too  little  has  been  said  about 
It.  This  useless,  unnecessary  and  inexcusable 
attack  took  the  lives  of  34  American  boys, 
wounded  75  others,  and  left  many  others 
In  a  state  of  horrified  shock,  to  say  nothing 
of  what  It  did  to  a  flag-flying  vessel  of  the 
U.S.  Navy.  How  could  this  be  treated  so 
lightly  m  this  the  greatest  Capitol  In  all 
the  world? 

"I  have  heard  Members  of  this  House,  and 
many,  many  others,  say  that  If  this  had  been 
done  by  others,  the  leaders  of  our  Govern- 
ment would  have  moved  In  with  sterness 
and  appropriate  demands  or  even  retaliatory 
action." 

Rep.  Abernathy  continued:  "These  men 
at  all  times  are  entitled  to  the  strong  back- 
ing of  every  citizen  of  this  land  of  every 
race  and  every  creed.  They  are  entitled  to 
and  should  have  the  strong  arm,  as  well 
as  the  strong  voice  of  their  Government  and 
their  people  behind  them.  And  who  has 
spoken  out  In  their  behalf  from  this  land 
since  some  of  their  number  were  so  suddenly 
shot  down  and  others  so  severely  wounded 
on  the  Liberty  ship?  .  .  . 

"What  complaint  have  we  registered?  What 
has  Washington  said?  To  tell  you  the  trtith, 
this  great  Capital  as  well  as  this  great  Gov- 
ernment— If  It  can  still  be  called  great — was 
and  Is  as  quiet  as  the  tomb  regarding  this 
horrible  event.  .  .  .  The  Pentagon  stressed 
that  the  Liberty  was  clearly  marked,  that  It 
was  In  International  waters,  that  It  had  a 
right  to  be  where  It  was,  and  that  the  attack 
was  Incessant,  heavy  and  hard;  that  the 
attack  came  from  both  planes  and  torpedo 
boats,  designed  not  simply  to  knock  out  but 
to  destroy  the  ship  and  Its  men." 

Tlie  Israeli  Government  maintains  a  strict 
press  censorship  so  the  article  from  which 
the  following  quotes  are  taken  would  have 
had  to  have  government  approval  for  its  re- 
lease. This  was  written  for  The  Associated 
Press  by  Mlcha  Llmor.  a  member  of  the 
Israel  Naval  Reserve  who  was  on  duty  on 
one  of  the  Israeli  motor  torpedo  boats  that 
attacked  the  U.S.S.  Liberty,  and  appeared 
In  the  NY.  Times  of  July  7.  1967.  The  "Hmes. 
which  prides  Itself  on  reporting  "facts." 
printed  Llmor's  story  which  contains  many 
contradictions  to  the  facts  as  brought  out 
by  the  U.S.  Naval  Court  of  Inquiry. 

Among  these  doubtful  "facts."  we  read: 
"The  high  masts  and  the  many  weird  antenna 
showed  that  this  was  a  warship"  .  .  .  "We 
could  see  no  flag  on  the  mast  nor  was  anyone 
to  be  seen  on  the  decks  and  bridge."  .  .  . 
"We  spent  several  minutes  trying  to  contact 
the  slilp  and  demanding  Identification.  We 
tried  by  radio  and  by  heliograph,  in  accord- 
ance with  Internationally  accepted  means." 
We  should  note  here  that  Israeli  planes  had 
already  had  the  US  S.  Liberty  under  sur- 
veillance for  many  hours  and  had  made  six 


separate  strafing  attacks  on  the  ship  which 
was  flying  the  American  flag  and  that,  after 
the  regidar  flag  (5  feet  by  8  feet)  was  shot 
down,  the  Captain  of  the  Liberty  had  a 
special  holiday  flag  (7  feet  by  13  feet) 
hoisted. 

Israeli  Reservist  Limor  continues  with  his 
tall  tale:  "We  wanted  to  make  the  ship  sur- 
render without  sinking  her.  Once  again  we 
circled  the  vessel  in  battle  formation,  firing 
again  and  again.  This  had  no  effect.  No  one 
appeared.  No  one  reacted."  (Unfortunately 
it  would  have  been  dlfBcult  for  the  dead 
Americans  strewn  on  the  Liberty's  deck  to 
rise  up  and  "react.")  Not  to  be  daunted  the 
brave  Israelis  continued  and,  says  Llmor, 
"Dozens  of  shells,  rockets  and  torpedoes  were 
needed  to  drag  a  sign  of  Identity  from 
them.  .  ." 

That  the  boats  were  In  constant  contact 
with  Tel  Aviv  Is  Indicated  by  the  following 
statement: 

"We  received  orders  directly  from  the  ofiBcer 
commanding  the  navy  to  give  all  necessary 
help.  Se  we  approached  the  Liberty  and  of- 
fered help,  shouting  through  a  loudspeaker, 
"Then  an  officer  appeared  for  the  first  time 
on  the  bridge  and  screamed.  'Go  to  hell!!' 
■Learning  they  did  not  need  aid.  we  left." 
Time  magazine  of  July  6.  1967  pointed  out 
that  the  Liberty  had  her  name  on  the  stern 
In  Engll&h  and  that  the  Court  produced  evi- 
dence that  the  Israelis  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  identify  the  Liberty  correctly.  On 
Juiie  17,  1967,  the  Associated  Press  reported 
from  Valetta,  Malta  that  senior  crewmen  of 
the  damanged  U.S.  Navy  research  and  com- 
munications ship  Liberty  were  convinced 
that  Israel's  air  and  torpedo  boat  attack  that 
cost  34  American  lives  was  deliberate.  A 
survivor  was  quoted  as  stating:  "We  were 
flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  Its  absolutely 
impossible  that  they  shouldn't  know  who 
we  were.  This  was  a  deliberate  and  planned 
attack  and  the  remarkable  thing  about  It 
was  the  accuracy  of  their  air  fire." 

There  have  been  some  strange  activities 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
connection  with  this  case.  The  attack  oc- 
curred on  June  8  yet  parents  of  wounded 
sailors  did  not  know  whether  their  sons  were 
alive  or  dead  until  they  finally  received  tele- 
grams on  June  11.  The  wounded  were  taken 
by  helicopter  from  the  U.S.S.  Liberty  to  the 
aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  America,  and.  on  ar- 
rival, were  warned  by  a  representative  of  the 
CIA.  not  to  talk  to  anyone  about  what  had 
happened.  These  with  head  wounds  were 
taken  to  a  U.S.  Army  hospital  at  Landstuhl. 
Germany,  and.  while  there,  were  kept  under 
guard  with  tight  security.  Reliable  sources 
have  advised  that  the  many  communication 
technicians  who  were  aboard  the  Lil>erty  have 
been  dispersed  to  other  assignments  sepa- 
rately In  different  parts  of  the  world.  A  con- 
fidential source  advised  that  there  was  a 
deliberate  Jamming  of  radio  communications 
being  sent  by  the  US  S.  Liberty  to  the 
Commander  of  the  Sixth  Fleet.  This  Jamming 
reportedly  came  from  Israeli  sources  and 
necessitated  changing  the  radio  communica- 
tion circuits.  The  Uberty  for  this  reason  was 
unable  to  call  for  help  when  the  first  attack 
came. 

The  U.S.  Naval  Court  of  Inquiry  was  con- 
vened bv  Admiral  John  S.  McCain.  Jr.,  USN, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Forces 
Europe.  Chissified  hearings  were  conducted 
In  London  and  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Liberty 
In  Malta  from  June  11  to  17.  1967  The  Court 
consisted  of  Rear  Admiral  I.saac  C.  Kldd.  USN 
{reported  selected  by  the  Administration  in 
Washington,  D.C.)  and  U.S.  Navy  Captains 
Bert  M.  Atkinson  and  Bernard  J.  Lauff  who 
are  attached  to  Admiral  McCains  Headquar- 
ters. The  Court's  findings  were  presented  to 
Admiral  Mc^Caln  and  approved  by  him  on 
June  18.  1967. 

Among  the  findings  were:  There  was  sig- 
nificant surveillance  of  the  U.S.S.  Liberty  on 
three    separate    occasions — five    hours    and 
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thirteen  minutes  before  the  attack,  three 
hours  and  thirteen  minutes  before  the  at- 
tack and  two  hours  and  thirty-seven  minutes 
before  the  attack.  .  .  .  There  were  five  to  six 
separate  air  attacks  on  the  U.S.S.  Liberty 
with  at  least  two  or  more  planes  partici- 
pating m  each  attack.  The  U.S.S.  Liberty  had 
arrived  at  the  designated  location  June  8. 
1967  with  orders  to  steam  in  an  area  bounded 
by  latitude  32  north  on  east  and  west  by 
longitude  34  east  and  33  east.  12.5  nautical 
miles  from  the  coast.  The  U.S.S.  Liberty 
steamed  on  June  8th  south  easterly  130=  true 
until  8  49  A.M.  when  she  reached  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  operating  area  and  tvirued 
to  a  southwest  course  253'  true.  At  8.50  A.M. 
a  single  unidentified  Jet  crossed  her  wake  at 
an  estimated  3  to  5  miles  astern,  then  circled 
the  ship  and  returned  to  the  mainland.  The 
Uberty  was  flying  normal  American  flag.  5' 
by  8'.  Jet  and'  propeller  aircraft  circled  the 
ship  at  10.56  A.M.  and  at  the  time  the  Liberty 
was  steaming  at  only  five  knots.  At  2  P.M. 
the  ship's  Captain,  Commander  William  L. 
McGonagle,  of  Norfolk,  Va..  fixed  her  position 
by  radar  as  25.5  nautical  miles  from  the 
minaret  of  ElArlsh  which  was  to  the  south- 
east bearing  142=  true. 

The  reconstructed  ship's  log  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

From  the  official  records  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Board  of  Inquiry. 

■Requested  8  June  chronology  follows 

"1.  Approaching  land  from  the  west  dur- 
ing the  early  morning  hours  of  8  June,  pro- 
jected operations  of  Liberty  for  the  morning 
and  afternoon  of  the  day  was  to  proceed  to 
a  point  13  nautical  miles  from  the  coast  of 
UAR  lUnlted  Arab  Republic)  at  31-27.  2N 
34-OOE  (Point  Alpha  A)  thence  to  31-22. 
3N  33-42E  (Point  Bravo  B)  thence  to  31- 
31N  33-OOE.  (Point  Charlie  C)  retracing  this 
track  until  new  orders  received,  ship  would 
operate  north  of  this  track  line  at  all  times, 
if  fixes  could  not  be  accurately  obtained  as 
Point  Charlie  was  approached  it  was  intend- 
ed to  head  due  north  until  the  100  fathom 
curve  was  crossed  and  the  track  moved  to 
the  north  to  more  or  less  move  back  and 
forth  on  the  general  average  of  the  100 
fathom  curve.  Normal  steaming  speed  was 
to  be  five  knots.  Normal  steaming  colors  were 
flown  and  normal  navigational  lights  lighted 
at  night.  There  was  no  Intention  to  steam 
at  darken  ship  at  any  time  and  the  ship  did 
not  even  exercise  at  darken-shlp  drill  dur- 
ing the  deployment, 

"2.  All  times  bravo  unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated. 

"0754  Steaming  on  130  T,  SPD  10  knots. 

"0849  Passed  through  Point  Alpha  changed 
CSE  (course)  to  253  T. 

■■0850  Single  Jet  A  C  (£.lrcraft)  (unidentl- 
flfd)  crossed  astern  distance  3-5  miles — cir- 
cled ship  from  STBD  to  port  and  returned  to 
UAH  mainland. 

"0905  decreased  SPD  (speed)  to  5  knots. 

"1056  Another  A/C  circled  ship— high. 

"1126  Another  A  C  circled  ship. 

"1132  Passed  through  Point  Bravo  C/0 
(changed  course!  to  283  T. 

"1310  Exercised  at  G.Q.  (general  quarters) 
drill. 

'1348  Secured  from  G.Q.  drill. 

"1351  3  small  surface  contacts  held  on  ra- 
dar 32.000  vards  bearing. 

"082T — Reported  to  bridge  as  3  surface 
contact. 

"1353  Radar  reports  possible  A'C  passing 
over  surface  cont.acts. 

"1358  Single  A  C  sighted  approaching  ship 
from  135  deg.  Relative  5-6  miles  distance, 
altitude  approximately  7000  ft.  AC  passed 
down  track  of  ship. 

"1403  Loud  explosion — port  side  amid- 
ships. 

"1405  Sounded  general  alarm — large  fire  In 
vicinity  of  frame  85.  01  level  where  fuel  for 
motor  driven  fire  pumps  are  located. 

"1405  All  ahead  flank  signalled  by  engine 
order  telegraph. 
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•1405 — 1410  Ship  under  repeated  air  attack 
with  two  or  mere  A  C  making  coordinated 
strafing,  rocket,  and  Incendlan,'  runs  over 
ship.  Tliree  major  fires  topside  covering  large 
areas  of  ship  with  flames  and  heavy  smoke  a 
total  of  eight  men  were  killed  or  died  as  a 
result  of  injuries  received  during  the  air 
attack,  one  killed  and  one  mortally  wounded 
on  bridge,  two  killed  at  machine  gun  51,  one 
killed  at  machine  gun  52,  one  died  from 
wounds  received  on  the  main  deck  starboard 
side  and  two  died  of  wounds  received  on  the 
01  level  port  side.  Approximately  seventy  five 
wounded.  Including  commanding  officer, 
throughout  topside  area  from  shrapnel  and 
shock  of  exploding  rockets. 

■1410  Began  making  turns  for  18  knots. 
■'1424  3     MTBs     (motor     torpedo     boats) 
sighted   abaft  starboard — beam   distance   4- 
5  miles 

"1426  Noticed  normal  streaming  ensign 
shot  away  during  air  attack  Holiday  size 
ensign  hoisted  on  port  yardarm 

'1428  MTB  signaling  by  flashing  light  from 
STBD  quarter.  Light  obscured  by  dense 
smoke  from  burning  motor  whuleboat. 

"1430  one  round  fired  by  machine  gun 
51,  CO.  (commanding  officer)  ordered  held 
fire. 

"1431  machine  gun  53  opened  fire.  CO. 
sent  Ens,  Lucas  arovmd  port  side  of  bridge 
to  get  machine  gun  53  to  cease  firing. 

"1431  word  passed  to  standby  for  torpedo 
attack  to  starboard.  MTB  commenced  straf- 
ing starboard  side  of  ship, 

"1434  torpedo  passed  75  yards  astern  of 
ship. 

"1435  torpedo  hit  starboard  side  amidships 
Twenty-six  men  died  as  a  result  of  the  tor- 
pedo hit  and  MTB  strafing  fire. 

"1435  lost  electrical  power  throughout  the 
ship. 

■1436  lost  steam  pressure-secured  engines 
and  boilers — many  gauges  and  meters  In  fire- 
room  and  engine  room  were  knocked  out. 

"1440  MTBs  standing  away  from  the  ship. 
One  MTB  has  hull  number  206-17. 

■  1503  one  MTB  returned  to  ship  and  sig- 
nalled "do  you  need  help"  in  English.  CO. 
signalled  "negative." 

■1505  MTBs  retired  toward  shore. 
"1507    helicopter    bearing    Star    of    David 
markings  approached  ship,  port  side,  hover- 
ing at  about  500  yds.  distance. 

"1508  second  "helicopter  approached  ship 
Markings  on  helicopters  are  04  and  08  or  D4 
and  D8.  Helicopter  made  repeated  passes 
around  and  over  ship.  They  were  not  ob- 
served to  pick  up  any  bodies,  persons  or 
debris. 

"1519  power  restored  to  bridge  but  rudder 
did  not  answer — continued  steering  from 
after  steering. 

"1536  MTBs  approaching  ship  starboard 
side  7-8  miles  distant.  During  next  hour  and 
a  quarter  the  MTBs  returned  to  the  ship  and 
by  1713  they  had  retired  out  of  sight  over 
the  horizon. 

"1615  two  unidentified  Jet  A'C  approached 
ship  from  the  STBD  side  and  reconnoltered 
from  a  distance 

"1620  attempting  to  clear  area  steering 
northerly  course  at  speeds  varying  from  0  to 
8  knots.  Personnel  casualties  were  treated  in 
the  wardroom  on  a  continuing  basis,  damage 
control  and  fire  fighting  controlled  flooding 
and  damage,  engineering  casualties  were  re- 
stored but  steering  was  by  hand  from  after 
steering. 

"1845  Israeli  helicopter  approached  ship — 
circled  close  aboard  and  attempted  to  sig- 
nal— they  appeared  to  desire  to  lower  some- 
one to  the  "deck— CO.  considered  receiving 
him  on  forecastle  and  ruled  this  out  as  too 
hazardous.  Repeated  attempts  to  communi- 
cate were  unsuccessful.  And  at  1852  copter 
dropped  a  message  packet  on  foreca.stle.  the 
message,  written  on  a  calling  card  of  the 
U.S.  naval  attache  Tel  Aviv,  asked  "have  you 
casualties."  Ship  tried  by  several  means  to 
Indicate,  during  next  ten  minutes  that  there 
were  many  casualties  but  there  was  no  Indi- 


cation that  the  message  was  understood,  the 
mutilated  bodies  of  three  dead  crew  mem- 
bers had  not  yet  been  removed  from  the  fore- 
castle and  must  have  been  observed  from  the 
helicopter.  The  helicopter  departed  the  ship 
shortly  before  sunset  (about  1905)  ship  con- 
tinued steaming  through  night  to  RD\TJ 
( rendezvous  i  with  escorts  dispatched  by 
COMSIXTHFLT  (Commander  Sixth  Fleet). 
"3.  Foregoing  constitutes  detailed  recon- 
struction from  QM  i  quarterxnaster  i  note- 
book, CIC  Log.  bell  book  and  best  recollec- 
tion of  CO  Chief  Enprgun  ajnd  bridge 
personnel.  All  concur  " 

In  the  event  it  seems  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  attack  was  deliberate  we  are  out- 
lining the  story  of  a  previous  strange  hap- 
pening related  by  attorney  Alfred  M.  Llllen- 
thal  In  his  book,  "The  Other  Side  of  the 
Coin."  (Devln-Adalr,  N.Y.C  )  Mr.  Llllenthal 
Is  of  the  Jewish  faith,  was  formerly  a  State 
Department  official,  and  Is  considered  an  ex- 
pert on  the  Middle  East.  After  discussing  the 
Improvement  in  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Egypt  between  1952  and  1954,  the 
author  states: 

"This  situation  was  viewed  In  high  Israeli 
quarters  as  a  grave  threat  to  the  continued 
flow  of  American  dollars  Into  Israel  from 
public.  If  not  private,  sources  A  direct  sev- 
erance of  relations  between  Egypt  and  the 
U.S.  was  deemed  desirable  .An  Israeli  espio- 
nage ring  was  sent  to  Egypt  to  bomb  official 
United  States  offices  and.  If  necessary,  to  at- 
tack American  personnel  working  there  so  as 
to  destroy  Egyptlan-U.S  and.  eventually. 
Arab-U.S.  relations." 

".  .  .  .  two  young  Jewish  Egyptian  boys 
carrying  Identical  bombs  were  caught  as  they 
were  about  to  enter  U.S.  Installations  Upon 
their  confessions,  a  sabotage  gang  was 
rounded  up  of  six  other  Jews.  The  conspira- 
tors, who  received  sentences  ranging  from 
15  years  to  life,  were  the  objects  In  the  U.S. 
of  multifold  sympathetic  editorials  and  ar- 
ticles. Nothing" appeared  in  print  at  the  time 
to  combat  the  image  of  another  Nasser  con- 
spiracy to  unite  his  country  against  Israel. 
"In  1960  an  Investigation  In  Israel  called 
attention  to  the  forgery  of  an  Important 
document  In  what  had  been  announced  as 
a  'security  mishap'  that  precipitated  the  res- 
ignation of  Plnhas  Lavon  as  Minister  of  De- 
fense in  1955.  Lavon  had  been  at  odds  with 
others  In  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  including 
Deputy  Minister  Shimon  Peres  and  General 
Moshe'  Davan,  who  had  been  seeking  some 
excuse  to  "force  his  resignation.  T.ie  forgery 
placed  the  legal  responsibility  for  this  unsuc- 
cessful sabotage  attempt  at  Lavon's  door, 
even  though  he.  at  the  time,  had  called  It  'a 
stupid  and  Irrmioral  act.' 

"From  the  outset  Lavon  had  denounced 
the  document  as  a  forgery  and  had  pressed 
for  an  investigation But  Prime  Minis- 
ter Ben  Gurlon  fought  the  reopening  of  the 
case.  .  .  .  However,  late  in  1960  the  Cabinet 
ordered  an  investigation,  which,  under  the 
direction  of  Attorney  General  Gideon  Haus- 
ner,  revealed  clearly  that  Lavon's  signature 
had,  m  fact,  been  forged  by  a  high-ranking 
officer  m  the  ministry,  that  Lavon  had  never 
ordered  this  sabotage  operation  and  that 
false  testimony  had  been  given  in  an  earlier 
Inquirr.  Israel's  Ministry  of  Defense,  pre- 
sided "over  by  General  Moshe  Dayan  and 
Brigadier  Abraham  Glvll,  proved  to  be 
Involved." 

Gen.  Dayan,  Involved  in  prevlotis  skuldug- 
gery. Is  obviously  capable  of  deceptive  action 
and  coverups.  The  Liberty  could  have  been 
a  menace  to  his  secret  plai«  and  the  Shreve- 
port  (La.)  -nmes  of  June  18,  1967  has  brought 
out  an  Interesting  chronology  of  events: 

"June  7:  The  Liberty  took  up  Its  post  off 
the  Sinai  Peninsula.  In  New  York,  Foreign 
Minister  Abba  Eban  .  .  was  proclaiming  that 
•only  Israel  has  accepted  the  U.N.  cease  fire 
mandate,' 

"Later  developments  showed  that  even  as 
Abba  Eban  spoke,  Israel  was  massing  columns 
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of  tanka,  sizable  forces  of  mechanized  In- 
fantry, and  squadrona  of  Jet  warplanee  on 
the  Syrian  border  for  Invaaton  of  Syria.  .  .  . 

"There  was  no  normal  way  for  the  VS. 
or  the  U.N.  to  learn  of  the  military  buildup  at 
the  Syrian  border:  except  that  the  Liberty 
was  now  only  16  miles  offshore  from  Egypt 
and  Israel. . . . 

"June  8:  The  Liberty  was  put  out  of  action 
by  Israel. 

"June  9:  Israel  Invaded  Syria,  an  act  that 
waa  almost  as  big  a  shock  to  the  world  aa 
the  war  Itself." 

Wben  the  liberty  waa  able  to  get  Its  calla 
for  aaalst&nce  through  to  the  Sixth  Fleet,  the 
American  Navy  was  prevented  from  going  to 
her  reacue.  Counterattack  of  July  14.  1967 
states: 

"The  Sixth  Fleet  responded  by  ordering  two 
deck  loads  of  planea  to  the  aaelstance  of  the 
Liberty.  President  Johnson  meanwhile  had 
opened  the  hot  line  to  Moscow  at  the  urging 
of  advlaors.  Precisely  what  the  President  said 
to  Moscow  about  American  planes  being  in 
the  air  may  never  be  recorded. .  .  . 

"But  It  la  known  that  Naval  Operations, 
acting  In  response  to  high  authority,  ordered 
Admiral  WUllam  I.  Martin,  commsundlng  the 
Sixth  Fleet,  to  recall  the  planes  forming  In 
the  air  for  attack.  In  seconds.  Admiral  David 
L.  McDonald,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
waa  on  the  radio  telephone  repeating  and 
emphasizing  the  order." 

A  report  of  the  Navy's  Investigation  of  the 
attack  on  the  Liberty  tells  of  other  orders: 
"Early  on  the  8th.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
had  Issued  order  for  Liberty  to  move  farther 
from  the  coast,  even  though  such  a  move 
would  partially  degrade  her  mission.  The 
messages  were  mlsrouted.  delayer!  and  not 
received  until  after  the  attack."  (Shades 
of  Pearl  Harbor ! ) 

The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  July  10. 
1967  states  concerning  the  "mystery  of  what 
happened  to  the  messages:"— "One  reason 
cited  for  delay:  The  order  went  by  normal 
communications  Instead  of  through  emer- 
gency channels  that  would  have  reached  the 
Liberty  Immediately."  (This  Is  the  same  rea- 
son given  for  offlclaJ  failure  to  warn  the  sit- 
ting duck  fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor.)  The  article 
states: 

"Why  did  the  Israelis  attack?  .  .  .  From 
Israel  came  this  explanation:  When  the 
Liberty  wns  challenged  by  an  Israeli  torpedo 
boat,  It  answered  with  the  signal  that  had 
been  used  by  Egyptian  ships  dxirlng  the  1956 
Suez  war.  Consequently,  the  Liberty  was  mis- 
taken for  an  Egyptian  ship." 

With  their  Government  falling  to  act.  a 
group  of  .American  citizens  Is  moving  against 
Israel,  demanding  Justice  for  the  killed  and 
Injured  officers  and  men.  An  organization  has 
been  formed  called  the  Committee  for  Im- 
mediate Action-Families  and  Friends  of  Vic- 
tims of  the  U.S.S.  Liberty.  212  Coolldge  St.. 
Linden.  N.J.  Two  of  the  leaders  of  the  orga- 
nization are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J  Rellly. 
Sr..  parents  of  two  servicemen  who  were 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Liberty  at  the  time  of  the 
attack.  Robert,  age  18.  and  Thomas.  Jr..  age 
20.  who  Is  In  St.  Albans  Naval  Hospital  with 
a  fractured  skull  and  a  piece  of  shrapnel  in 
his  brain.  These  parents  have  Instituted  a 
suit  against  the  Government  of  Israel,  de- 
manding that  the  Government  of  Israel  be 
condemned  for  this  action;  that  the  captains 
of  the  torpedo  grunboata  and  the  strafing  air- 
craft be  brought  before  a  tribunal  of  the 
United  States  and  Israeli  Governments  and 
charge  with  murder  and  maiming  Innocent 
persons:  and  that  the  Government  of  Israel 
be  compelled  to  pay  punitive  damages  of 
fifty  million  dollars. 

The  attack  by  the  laraells  on  the  U.S.S. 
Ltberty  waa  deliberate  and  planned,  the  ship 
having  been  strafed  and  torpedoed  so  vi- 
ciously that  there  were  over  800  holes  In  Its 
hull.  Had  the  Israeli  forcea  been  succesafuJ  In 
Blnklng  the  I.<b«rfy  the  atrocity  would  prob- 
ably have  been  blamed  on  the  Araba  and 


Egyptians  producing  a  Pearl  Harbor  reaction 
In  the  United  States.  Was  the  attack  to  turn 
the  U.S.  against  the  Arabs  or  to  destroy  In- 
formation picked  up  by  the  communlcatlona 
ship?  Whatever  devious  purpose  prompted 
the  attack  we  may  never  know,  but  we  do 
know  that  It  was  a  war  crime  of  the  greatest 
magnitude. 

Tkb  49th  ANNU.^L  National  Convintton  of 
THE  American  Legion,  Boston,  Mass.,  Au- 
OCST  29.  30.  31.  1967 

resolution    no.    808 

Committee:  Foreign  Relations. 
Subject:   U.S.S.  Liberty  Incident. 

Whereas,  on  June  8,  1967.  the  U.S.S.  Lib- 
erty— while  operating  In  international  wa- 
ters in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean — was  the 
target  of  an  apparent  deliberate  attack  by 
Israel's  war  plines  and  torpedo  boats;  and 

WTiereas.  this  unwarranted  and  unpro- 
voked attack  killed  34  members  of  the  Lib- 
erty's crew,  and  founded  75  other  US  Navy 
personne'  on  boar*d.  In  addition  to  causing 
extensive  damage  X/>.  the  ship;   and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Government's  official  In- 
quiry covered  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  Incident,  including  the  fact  that  the 
ship  was  "properly  mdrked  as  to  her  Identity 
and  nationality.  and4n  calm,  clear  weather" 
when  attacked,  but  the  published  report 
falls  to  provide  the  American  public  with  a 
satisfactory  answer  as  to  the  reason  for  the 
attack:    now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  as.-sembled  In  Boston. 
Massachusetts.  August  29,  30.  31,  1967.  That 
The  .■\merlcan  Legion  denounces  and  con- 
demns Israel's  Irresponsible  attack  on  the 
US  S.  Liberty,  a  United  States'  ship  and  Us 
crew;  and  be  It 

Ftirther  resolved.  That  The  American 
Legion  insists  that  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment conduct  a  complete  and  thorough 
investigation  of  this  Incident,  with  the  re- 
sults to  be  made  public  Insofar  as  security 
permlt.<!;  and  be  It 

Further  resolved.  That  The  United  States 
Government  demand  full  payment  from  the 
Israeli  Government  for; 

( 1 )  compensation  to  the  next  of  kin  of  the 
deceased: 

(2)  compensation  to  the  wounded  for  In- 
juries and  residual  disabilities;  and 

( 3  I  damages  to  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 


BRITAIN    ENCOURAGES    ARMED 
AGGRESSION 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  VirRinia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
RarickI  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  ■was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
31.  1967,  I  entered  remarks  in  the  daily 
CoNGRESsioN.u.  RECORD  which  appeared 
on  page  A4430  regarding  the  invasion 
of  Rhodesia  by  terrorist  bands  who  were 
equipped  principally  by  the  Russian  and 
Chinese  Communists. 

As  a  further  sequel  to  those  remarks, 
I  have  received  a  copy  of  Rhodesian 
Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith's  letter  to 
Harold  Wilson  of  Great  Britain  dated 
August  28,  1967. 

This  communication  gives  further  in- 
sight into  terrorist  activities  in  a  most 
authoritative  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  consent  granted  I 


enter  at  this  point  the  Prime  Minister's 
letter: 

Note  to  the  United  Kingdom  OovERNiizNT 
F^OM  THE   Rhodesian   Government 

Augtjst   28.    1697. 
The  Rhodesia  Government  wishes  to  draw 
urgently    to    the    attention    of    the    British 
Government     the     following     situation    in 
Rhodesia. 

2 — Leaders  of  the  two  banned  Rhodesian 
African  Nationalist  Organizations,  the  Zim- 
babwe African  People's  Union  (ZAPU)  and 
the  Zimbabwe  African  National  Union 
(ZANU)  are  now  firmly  established  in  Zam- 
bia and  it  Is  from  Lusaka  that  these  people 
plan  subversive  operations  directed  against 
the  Government  of  Rhodesia,  including  the 
Infiltration  of  armed  terrorists  and  offensive 
materials  Into  this  country. 

3— At  one  time  the  President  of  Zambia, 
through  his  security  forces,  tried  to  control 
the  movement  of  terrorists  and  offensive  ma- 
terials through  his  country.  From  about  the 
middle  of  1366.  however,  when  Rhodesian 
terrorist  activities  commenced  to  Increase, 
all  vestige  of  control  appears  to  have  van- 
ished and  the  Zambian  Government  has 
since  progressed  from  a  policy  of  Ignoring 
or  condoning  such  activities  to  one  of  o.fer- 
ing  direct  encouragement. 

4 — Rhodesian  terrorists  receive  training  In 
a  number  of  communist  countries,  Includ- 
ing Russia,  Red  China.  Cuba  and  Algeria, 
and  also  at  three  or  more  camps  In  Tanzania. 
Irre.-ipective  of  their  place  of  training,  terror- 
ists Invariably  move  from  Tanzania  to  Zam- 
bia where  they  are  bllletted  in  specially  con- 
structed holding  camps,  established  In  the 
vicinity  of  Lusaka  and  within  easy  striking 
distance  of  Rhodesia. 

5 — In  Zambia  there  are  also  a  number  of 
centres  u.=;ed  by  subversive  organizations  for 
the  storage  of  arms,  ammunition  and  other 
offensive  materials  used  In  the  equipping 
of  terrorist  groups.  At  their  respective  hold- 
ing camp  ZAPU  and  ZAXU  Party  officials  in- 
doctrinate tiie  terrorists  In  Communist  and 
Party  Ideology,  particularly  In  the  context 
of  the  part  they  are  to  play  in  creating  a 
sense  of  fear  and  uncertainty  in  Rhodesia. 
6 — Groups  for  terrorist  incursions  into 
Rhodesia  are  issued  with  arms  and  equip- 
ment and  conveyed,  quite  openly,  in  ZAPU 
or  ZANU  vehicles  along  one  or  other  of  the 
Zambian  road  complexes  to  the  Rhodesian 
border,  where  they  are  finally  Instructed  on 
methods  of  infiltration  and  briefed  on  their 
targets  in  Rhodesia.  During  the  hours  of 
darkness  they  are  expected  to  Infiltrate 
across  the  Zambezi  River  into  this  countr>-. 
7 — Not  only  does  the  Zambian  Govern- 
ment condone  the  activities  of  Rhodesian 
terrorists  In  that  country,  but  It  Is  known 
that  on  occasions  Zambian  Government  offi- 
cials actually  assist  these  people  In  pass- 
ing through  the  border  between  Zambia  and 
Tanzania. 

8 — The  main  supplier  of  arms  and  other 
offensive  materials  used  by  Rhodesian  ter- 
rorists Is  the  African  Liberation  Committee 
(A.L.C.)  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  (O-AU.)  In  Dar  es  Salaam.  Here  the 
material  Is  received  from  a  number  of  Com- 
munist countries  and  is  stored  by  the  Tan- 
zanian  Government,  which  Is  responsible  for 
the  control  and  subsequent  issue  of  this  ma- 
terial  to   various   Nationalist   movements. 

9— Although  there  Is  no  proof  of  direct 
co-operation  between  the  Governments  of 
Tanzania  and  Zambia  in  respect  of  the 
movement  of  offensive  material.  It  Is  known 
that  the  former  Government  has  already 
suggested  to  the  latter  that  It  adopt  some 
method  of  control.  It  Is  extremely  unlikely 
that  the  Zambian  Government  Is  Ignorant 
of  the  movement  and  storage  of  terrorist 
arms  in  Zambia. 

10 — Since  terrorist  activity  against  Rho- 
desia waa  Intensified  about  the  middle  of  last 
year,  an  ever-Increasing  number  of   armed 
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men.  of  both  the  ZAPU  and  ZANU  factions, 
have  been  Infiltrated  Into  this  country  from 
Zambia.  Initially,  only  small  groups  of  ter- 
rorists entered  across  the  Zambezi  River 
from  Zambia.  In  recent  months  larger 
bands — comprising  up  to  thirty  or  more  ter- 
rorists— have  crossed  Into  Rhodesia.  Little 
credence  can  therefore  be  given  to  any 
denial  by  the  Zambian  Government  that 
It  Is  unaware  of  the  movement  of  such  large 
numbers  of  men  and  quantities  of  material. 

11 — The  current  aecurlty  operation  being 
waged  agalast  the  large  band  of  mixed  South 
African  African  National  Congress  (SAANCi 
and  ZAPU  terrorists  in  Western  Matabeleland 
shows  without  any  doubt  that  the  Zambian 
authorities  are  not  only  prepared  to  condone 
terrorist  activities  directed  against  Rhodesia, 
but  are  also  willing  to  allow  their  country  to 
be  used  as  a  rallying  point  for  terrorists  bent 
on  a  campaign  of  violence  against  South 
Africa. 

12 — The  recent  threat  issued  by  the  Orga- 
nization of  African  Unity  to  Rhodesian  na- 
tionalists that  they  can  expect  no  further 
financial  support  unless  they  can  produce 
proof  of  militant  action  against  Rhodesia  has 
had  a  two-fold  effect  It  has  influenced  both 
ZAPU  and  ZANU  to  Intensify  the  infiltration 
of  terrorists  from  Zambia  across  the  Zam- 
bezi River,  and  has  stimulated  ZAPU  to  ab- 
duct over  two  hundred  Rhodesian  Africans, 
m  legitimate  employment  in  Zambia,  for  ter- 
rorist training  In  'Tanzania.  Thus  the  Zam- 
bian Government  has  become  further  im- 
plicated by  permitting  these  activities  with 
little  or  no  Intervention. 

13— On  the  I9th  August  In  Lusaka.  James 
Robert  Chlkerema.  Vice  President  of  ZAPU. 
and  Oliver  Tambo.  Deputy  President  of  the 
SAANC,  Issued  a  Joint  Press  release  extolling 
the  activities  of  their  combined  terrorist 
groups  presently  operating  in  Western 
Matabeleland. 

14 — The  aim  of  these  terrorist  bands  Is  to 
carry  out  Indiscriminate  killing,  burning  and 
looting  in  rural  and  urban  areas.  The  Rho- 
desian Government  vnn  adopt  the  most  vig- 
orous measures  to  protect  the  people  and 
their  property  and  to  seek  out  and  destroy 
these  terrorist  bands  and  individual  gun- 
men. 

15 — Tlie  British  Government  cannot  es- 
cape its  share  of  responsibility  for  these  de- 
velopments. There  has  been  a  com.plete  ab- 
sence of  any  protest  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  the  Zambian  Government  about  the 
passage  of  arms  and  offensive  material,  the 
reception  and  harbouring  of  communist 
trained  terrorists  and  the  use  of  Zambia  as 
a  base  for  offensive  operations  against  Rho- 
desia. 

16 — Here  is  a  case  where  a  Government 
of  one  Commonwealth  country  Is  lending  It- 
self to  a  policy  of  violence  against  another 
Commonwealth  country  which  h.xs  commit- 
ted no  aggression  and  desires  to  be  friendly 
and  co-operative.  The  Rhodesian  Government 
considers  that  Britain  continues  to  have  ob- 
ligations In  Zambia  to  influence  that  Gov- 
ernment toward  a  p>ollcy  of  moderation  and 
the  discouragement  of  violence  against  Rho- 
desia. The  Rhodesia  Government  accord- 
ingly lodges  a  strong  protest  against  the 
British  Government's  lack  of  action  In  this 
respect  and  against  Its  connivance  of  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Zambian  Government 
towards  peace  and  good  government  In  Rho- 
desia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  British  Government 
snubbed  its  "royal"  nose  at  this  well-doc- 
umented and  substantiated  report.  Such 
action  by  a  supposedly  peace-seeking 
nation — as  Great  Britain  claims  to  be — 
clearly  emphasizes  once  again  the  Dr. 
Jekyll-Mr.  Hyde  approach  the  British 
now  follow. 

It  further  underscores  a  serious  lack  of 
national  principle  by  that  Government. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  the  Rhodesian 
Prime  Minister's  remarks  to  Parliament 
on  this  matter  at  this  point : 
'Terrorist      Incttssion      F^om      Zambu" — 

Prime  Minister's  Statement  in  the  Rho- 
desian Parliament 

With  the  leave  of  the  House.  I  wish  to 
make  a  statement.  I  lay  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  a  copy  of  the  Note  of  26  th  August, 
1967.  which  the  Rhodesia  Government 
Ixanded  to  the  British  Government  yesterday 
in  London  drawing  to  the  attention  of  the 
British  Government  the  recent  spate  of  ter- 
rorist incursions  into  Rhodesia,  pointing  out 
to  them  the  encotiragement  and  assistance 
given  to  these  terrorists  by  the  Zambian 
Government  and.  more  Important,  emphasiz- 
ing the  fact  that  the  British  Government 
cannot  escape  Ita  share  of  responsibUity  for 
these  developments. 

The  British  Government  has  rejected  this 
Note.  The  head  of  the  Rhodesian  Residual 
Mission  In  London  was  Informed  that  the 
Commonwealth  Office  had  examined  the  doc- 
ument and  had  declared  that  it  could  not  be 
accepted  because  Her  Majesty's  Government 
do  not  recognize  the  Rhodesian  Government 
and  cannot  therefore  accept  any  diplomatic 
Note  emanating  from  them  In  that  capacity. 

I  think  this  action  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment clearly  expresses  their  disregard  for 
the  well-being  of  Rhodesia,  In  spite  of  their 
protests  that  they  are  opposed  to  violence 
and  disorder.  This  attitude  Is  In  strange  con- 
trast to  the  military  ai-.d  poUce  support 
which  Rhodesia  and  Rhodesian  forces  have 
willingly  given  to  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
past. 

I  will  not  deal  with  the  period  of  the  last 
great  war — the  part  played  by  Rhodesia 
throughout  this  epic  struggle  is  too  weU 
known  to  warrant  repetition. 

Confining  myself  to  the  post-war  era.  let 
me  remind  Britain  that  in  1951  Rhodesia 
provided  two  fighter  squadrons  as  a  con- 
tribution to  Commonwealth  defense.  For  a 
further  post-war  period  Rhodesia  became  the 
home  of  a  Royal  Air  Force  training  group 
and  the  Rhodesian  Government  contributed 
towards  its  upkeep  From  1958  to  1963.  on 
nine  different  occasions.  Rhodesian  Vampire 
and  Canberra  squadrons  were  detached  to 
Aden  and  Cyprus  respectively  and  while 
there  were  under  British  command.  In  1961 
Rhodesian  transport  aircraft  provided  nota- 
ble assisunce  to  the  Royal  Air  Force  diu-lng 
the  Kuwait  crisis  when  Royal  Rhodesian  Air 
Force  Canadalrs  transported  British  troops 
in  the  Middle  East.  Later  In  the  same  year 
Rhodesian  Dakotas  transported  and  dropped 
food  to  fiood-stricken  tribesmen  in  Somalia 
at  Che  request  of  the  British  Government. 

As  for  the  Rhodesian  Army:  in  late  1950  a 
squadron  of  100  European  volunteers  with 
regular  officers  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers was  raised  as  part  of  the  Rhodesian  con- 
tribution to  Commonwealth  defence  and 
went  to  Malaya  to  fight  communist  terror- 
ists— the  very  type  of  trained  men  who  are 
attempting  to  infiltrate  Rhodesia  today.  The 
squadron  served  in  Malaya  from  April.  1951. 
to  March,  1953.  where  It  operated  as  a  sepa- 
rate entitv— "C"  Squadron  of  the  22nd  Spe- 
cial Air  Service  Reelment.  In  July.  1962,  the 
present  "C"  Squadron  of  the  Special  Air 
Service  went  to  Aden  for  training  and  oper- 
ated against  terrorists  and  again,  as  part  of 
the  22nd  Special  Air  Service  Regiment.  Today 
this  same'unit  Is  in  our  front  lines  operating 
against  the  infiltrating  conununlst  terrorists. 

In  1952  the  First  Battalion  of  the  Rho- 
desian African  Rifles  served  in  the  Suez 
Canal  zone  in  the  Middle  East  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  tour  of  duty  in  Malaya  from 
April.  1956.  to  February.  1966,  fighting  com- 
munist terrorists. 

The  British  South  Africa  Police  have  given 
extensive  postwar  assistance  to  the  British 
Government  In  Bechuanaland.  Nyasaland, 
Kenya  and  Northern  Rhodesia  aa  they  were 


then  known,  four  different  contingents  vary- 
ing from  one  officer  and  75  members  to  two 
officers  and  118  men  were  made  available  to 
Bechunanaland  in  1950.  1951  and  1952.  A 
large  contingent  of  officers  and  members  was 
sent  to  Nyasaland  In  1953.  Two  officers  and 
52  men  were  lent  to  Northern  Rhodesia  In 
September  October.  1956.  Northern  Rhodesia, 
as  It  was  then.  Zamb.a  as  It  U  known  today. 
I  remind  hon.  members,  is  the  countrj-  which 
is  aiding  and  abetting  the  present  terrorist 
incursion  Into  Rhodesia.  Finally,  three  officers 
and  250  members  were  sent  to  the  assistance 
of  British  authories  In  Nyasaland  from  Feb- 
ruary to  March.  1959. 

In  January,  1965,  I  personally  made  rep- 
resentations to  the  British  Prime  Minister 
about  the  training  of  .saboteurs  and  the 
harbouring  of  terrorists  In  Zambia  and  Tan- 
zarUa.  The  British  Prime  Minister  was  un- 
able to  give  me  an  entirely  satisfactory  reply. 
He  took  the  opportunity  of  talking  about  the 
matter  with  the  Zambrian  President  and  ac- 
cepted the  latiers  derUal  that  they  were  al- 
lowing Zambia  to  become  a  springboard  for 
activities  against  Rhodesia.  President 
Kaunda  said  that  although  his  Oovernment 
could  not  reftise  entry  to  other  Africans, 
they  were  exercising  careful  control  over 
those  claiming  to  be  refugees  and  that  they 
had  put  restrictions  on  the  activities  of  polit- 
ical groups.  In  the  light  of  present  day  events 
the  value  of  such  assurances  can  be  seen  for 
what  they  are — a  hollow  and  deceitful 
mocken,'  of  the  truth. 

In  June.  1965, 1  followed  this  up  by  sending 
Mr.  Wilson  a  full  account  of  the  activities 
and  training  of  Rhodesian  subversive  ele- 
ments in  Tanzania  and  Ghana  and  again  the 
reply  we  received  was  unsatisfactory;  Mr. 
Wilson  saying  that  he  would  study  careftilly 
the  information  which  the  Rhodesian  au- 
thorities had  made  available  to  him  through 
his  intelligence  channels 

However,  this  latest  case,  which  I  have 
drawn  to  your  attention  today,  Is  the  most 
blatant  example  of  Britain  assisting  and  In- 
deed encouraging  the  actions  of  terrorists 
against  friendly  countries.  I  do  not  wish  to 
exaggerate  the  present  encounter  for  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  our  security  forces  are 
managing  to  deal  with  the  terrorist  invaders 
in  a  most  adequate  manner,  but  it  Is  a  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  resurgence  of  terrorist 
activity  recently,  and  most  of  these  people 
have  been  effectively  indoctrinated  with 
Chinese  communism  and  are  dedicated  to 
committing  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  ter- 
rorism. Moreover.  I  think  it  should  be  placed 
on  record  that  the  great  majority  of  thla 
gang  are  members  of  the  South  Afri- 
can National  Congress,  hoping  to  paaa 
through  Rhodesia  In  order  to  practise  their 
deadlv  trade  south  of  the  Limpopo.  All  Gov- 
ernments, including  the  British  Govern- 
ment, must  be  aware  of  a  Joint  press  release 
Issued  in  Lusaka  on  the  19th  of  this  month 
signed  by  the  Deputy  Presidents  of  the  Zim- 
babwe African  People's  Union,  a  Rhodesian 
organization,  and  the  South  African  African 
National  Congress,  a  South  African  orga- 
nization, in  which  they  declared  that  "the 
fighting  presently  going  on  in  the  Wankle 
area  is  indeed  being  carried  out  by  a  com- 
bined force  of  the  Zimbabwe  African  Peo- 
ple's Union  and  the  South  African  African 
National  Congress  which  Is  marching  on  a 
common  route,  each  bound  to  its  destina- 
tion, fighting  the  common  settlers  enemy 
to  the  finish." 

On  previous  occasions  when  I  have  taken 
up  the  case  of  the  British  Government  con- 
doning and  even  supporting  the  infiltration 
of  terrorists  from  Zambia,  Mr.  Wilson  did  at 
least  reply,  although  evading  the  Issue  But 
in  this  particular  case  his  answer  is  that  he 
cannot  even  consider  my  representations  be- 
cause they  come  from  an  Illegal  Govern- 
ment. Putting  It  In  a  nutshell.  Mr  Wilson 
Is  prepared  to  deal  with  me  and  Indeed  meet 
me  and  talk  to  me,  when  It  suits  him  per- 
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Bonally  and  when  he  hopes  to  extricate  him- 
self from  the  hook  of  sanctions  on  which  he 
Is  so  firmly  entangled,  but  when  the  lives 
of  poor,  decent,  innocent  people  are  In- 
volved, both  blacK  and  white.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
the  nerve  to  say  that  he  cannot  accept  my 
communication,  because  It  comes  from  an 
Illegal  Government.  This  must  take  the 
"Oscar"  for  the  greatest  piece  of  hypocrisy 
of  all  time  I  repeat,  that  when  he  thought 
I  might  be  able  to  assist  him  to  extricate 
his  head  from  the  sanctions  noose,  he  was 
prepared,  not  only  to  receive  a  communica- 
tion from  me.  but  to  dine  and  wine  me  on 
board  one  of  his  battleships. 

This  story  will  surely  fill  a  memorable, 
but  nevertheless  shameful  page  !n  the  his- 
tory of  the  present  British  Labour  Party 
Government  and  if  by  chance  some  unfor- 
tunate mishap  should  befall  any  innocent 
Rhodeslan.  or,  for  that  matter,  any  Inhabit- 
ant of  Africa  south  of  the  Zambezi,  then  we 
all  know  upon  whose  shoulders  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  blame  will  fall. 


Rotterdam  from  a  rock-bottom  low  of  $2.90 
Just  prior  to  the  Arab-Israeli  war  to  $18.60 
only  two  weeks  later. 


SUEZ  CANAL  CLOSURE  COSTS  SET 
AT  BILLION  DOLLARS 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Peruisylvania  [Mr. 
Flood]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Suez 
Canal  has  been  closed  since  the  recent 
Israel-Arab  war  thereby  forcing  ves- 
sels on  voyages  between  Europe  and  Asia 
to  go  via  southern  Africa — a  situation 
comparable  to  that  in  1453  when  the 
Turks  captured  Constantinople. 

In  the  September  15,  1967,  issue  of 
Fortune  there  is  an  extensive  article  on 
"The  World  Economy."  which  describes 
the  current  commercial  slowdown  in 
Western  Europe,  Its  problem  industries 
and  global  trends. 

A  recent  newsstory  in  a  California 
newspaper,  drawing  upon  some  of  the 
facts  in  the  indicated  article,  emphasizes 
the  effect  of  the  Suez  Canal  closure  on 
transportation  costs  for  oil — a  result 
that  should  serve  as  a  warning  as  re- 
gards the  Panama  Canal  should  the  pro- 
posed treaties  surrendering  U.S.  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama 
be  ratified.  We  certainly  do  not  wish  a 
Suez  Canal  situation  for  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  indicated  newsstory  follows  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks: 

(Prom    the    Santa    Barbara    (CalLf.)    News- 
Press,  Aug.  30,   1967) 

Canal  Clos^-ke  Costs  Skt  at  Billion  Dollars 

Closing  the  Suez  Canal  has  added  about  a 
billion  dollars  to  the  oil  Industry's  shipping 
costs,  reports  Fortune  magazine. 

Tankers  now  routed  via  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  travel  5.500  more  miles  and  take  25 
extra  days  for  the  round-trip  voyage  between 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  main  ports  of  Eu- 
rope, which  depends  on  the  Middle  East  for 
most  of  its  oil. 

As  a  result,  the  immediate  need  for  an 
additional  38  million  tons  of  tanker  capacity 
has  raised  the  spot-charter  rate  for  lifting  a 
ton  of  crude  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and 


MINORITY     REPORT     ON     PANAMA 
CANAL    COMMENDED 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood!  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  March  of 
this  year  the  Center  for  Strategic  Studies 
of  Georgetown  University  published  a  re- 
port in  booklet  form  on  "Panama  Canal 
Issues  and  Treaty  Talks,"  prepared  by  a 
nine-member  panel.  Because  of  basic  dif- 
ferences in  opinions  among  its  members, 
the  report  contains  two  main  sections: 
Part  1  being  the  majority  report;  and 
part  2,  the  minority  report. 

The  majority  of  the  panel  admittedly 
did  not  direct  their  attention  toward  the 
merits  of  the  issues  involved  but  errone- 
ously assumed  that  because  the  proposed 
new  policy  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  for  surrender  of  Canal  Zone 
sovereignty  to  Panama  was  set  forth  in 
a  Presidential  announcement,  this 
position  is  "now  established  as  a  fait 
accompli."  Thus,  they  made  their  obser- 
vations and  arrived  at  their  conclusions 
within  that  frame  of  reference. 

The  stupidity  that  characterizes  the 
proposals  for  the  new  treaties  with 
Panama  is  unprecedented  in  diplomatic 
history  and  strikingly  illustrates  the  in- 
capacity and  naive  thinking  of  our  nego- 
tiators. The  Panamanian  negotiators 
have  bamboozled  them  from  the  start. 

Though  the  long-range  Soviet  policy 
for  wresting  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  from  the  United  States  is  well 
established,  recent  events  in  the  Near 
East  supply  further  evidence  of  Com- 
munist policy  because  President  Nasser 
of  Egypt  is  a  Soviet  stooge.  His  arbitrary 
actions  in  the  operation  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  in  mining  and  blockading  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  is  typical  of  Soviet  policy 
and  constitutes  more  steps  in  the  struggle 
for  world  domination.  Yet  despite  all 
this,  our  Panama  treaty  negotiators  are 
still  attempting  to  surrender  United 
States  control  and  operation  of  the 
Canal. 

As  to  such  surrender,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  emphasize  that  more  than  ever 
before,  it  is  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  maintain  and  exercise  its  ex- 
clusive sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  canal  for  the  reason  that  Communist 
revolutionary  power  is  setting  up  military 
aggressions  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
In  contrast  with  the  naive  approach  in 
the  majority  report,  the  minority  report, 
prepared  by  Dr.  Donald  M.  Dozer,  dis- 
tinguished author,  former  historian  in 
the  State  Department,  and  now  professor 
of  history  at  the  University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Vice  Adm.  T.  G.  W. 
Settle.  U.S.  NavT,  retired,  an  outstanding 
naval  ofBcer  of  vast  experience,  repudi- 
ates the  false  assumption  that  a  Presi- 


dential statement  is  a  definitive  and 
binding  guideline  and  approaches  the 
problem  on  the  basis  of  merits  of  the 
issues. 

The  minority  report  has  received  wide 
and  quite  favorable  attention.  Among 
those  who  have  commented  upon  it  is 
Vice  Adm.  Ruthven  E.  Libby.  U.S.  Navy, 
retired,  an  ofBcer  of  high  professional 
attainment,  who  is  now  the  military 
analyst  of  the  Copley  News  Service. 

A  news  commentary  by  Vice  Admiral 
Libby,  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Panama  American,  the  leading  afternoon 
newspaper  of  Panama,  is  most  timely, 
able,  and  pertinent. 

The  indicated  article  follows: 
Minority  Report  on  Panama  Canal  Makes 
Sense,  U.S.  Writeb  Claims 

( A  viewpoint  which  can  be  expected  to 
receive  considerable  publicity  In  both  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  through 
the  Copley  News  Service  is  expressed  In  the 
following  article.  As  with  other  signed 
articles  published  In  the  Panama  American  it 
does  not  necessarily  represent  the  policy  or 
opinion  of  the  management  or  staff  but  is 
published  in  the  Interest  of  freedom  of 
speech.! 

(By  Ruthven  E.  Libby.  vice  admiral. 
USN.  retired ) 

Until  comparatively  recently  diplomacy  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  foreign 
policy  it  implemented  were  directed  toward 
furthering  the  Interests,  s.ifety,  and  well- 
being  of   this  nation. 

Enlightened  self-interest  was  one  of  the 
Important  considerations  which  Influenced 
our  decisions  and  actions  in  the  International 
arena.  An  outst.-'.nding  ex.imple  of  this  is 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  was  rooted  In  the  general  principle 
that  Europe  and  the  Americas  constitute  two 
separate  and  distinct  political  entitles  and 
politically  speaking,  should  have  as  little  to 
do  with  each  other  as  jxissible. 

George  Washington  stated  this  in  his  fare- 
well address.  Thomas  Jefferson  reiterated  it 
in  his  first  presidential  inaugural  address. 

But,  It  was  James  Monroe  who  laid  down 
the  edict  that  we  would  regard  any  attempt 
by  any  European  fx>wer  to  extend  its  political 
system  to  the  American  continents  as  dan- 
gerous to  our  peace  and  safety — -a  principle 
which  has  been  maintained  inviolate,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  until  its  abandonment  by 
President  Kennedy  in  connection  with  the 
Cuban  debacle. 

The  doctrine  received  considerable  renewed 
international  attention  when  Prance's  Ferdi- 
nand de  Lesseps  proposed  to  build  a  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  said  merely 
that  no  European  power  could  intervene  for 
the  protection  of  such  a  canal  "without 
adopting  measures  on  tlais  continent  which 
the  United  States  would  deem  wholly  inad- 
missible." Secretaries  of  State  James  G. 
Blaine  and  F.  T.  Prclinghuysen.  and  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  were  much  more  defi- 
nite, so  much  so  that,  as  everybody  knows, 
when  the  Panama  Canal  was  built  the  United 
States  built  it. 

In  1903  it  w.is  generally  recognized  that  the 
United  States  had  a  m.ind.Ue  from  the  m.ari- 
time  powers  of  the  world  to  build,  operate 
and  protect  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  for 
the  benefit  of  world  shipping. 

One  of  the  determining  factors  which  led 
to  selecting  the  Panama  site  was  Panama's 
offer  to  grant  sovereign  control  over  the  req- 
uisite territory,  and  other  concessions  out- 
side of  a  canal  zone,  essential  to  the  dis- 
charge of  that  mandate.  These  provisions 
were  written  into  the  Hay-Bunau-Varllla 
Treaty  of  1903  which  granted  to  the  United 
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states  "in  perpetuity"  sovereign  control  over 
the  Canal  Zone,  with  no  Ifs.  and  or  buts. 

In  those  days  "in  perpetuity"  meant  for- 
ever; and  the  absolute  sovereignty  grant-ed 
by  this  article  of  the  treaty  (Article  III) 
has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly  since  to 
be  essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  U.S. 
responsibilities  to  operate  the  canal  and 
to  guarantee  Its  independence  from  foreign 
control. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  proceeded 
to  reinforce  the  treaty  provisions  (the  treaty 
having  been  constitutionally  ratified  by  both 
governments)  by  buying  all  the  land  and 
other  properties  In  the  zone  from  Its  original 
owners. 

One  might  think  that  Inasmuch  as  the 
treaty  article  stl'.l  remains  legally  In  full 
force"  and  effect  and  that  the  land  and 
properties  in  question  were  obtained  by  out- 
right purchase,  there  would  today  be  no 
problem.  Unfortunately,  this  not  the  case. 

It  is  not  tlie  case  because  the  Panamanian 
government  does  not  accept  Herbert  Hoover's 
view  that  "the  keeping  of  promises,  even 
those  you  later  regret  or  would  like  to  avoid. 
Is  the  very  fabric  of  civilization." 

It  Is  not  true  because  for  the  last  10 
years  the  United  States  has  responded  to 
continuing  pressure  from  the  Panamanian 
government  by  making  one  concession  after 
another,  which  by  whatever  name  one  calls 
It  Is  simply  appeasement  In  its  most  undis- 
guised  form. 

And  like  all  appeasement  wherever  resorted 
to,  it  simply  produced  new  and  greater  de- 
mands from  those  whom  we  seek  to  appease. 

The  strategic  Importance  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  and  the  canal  Is  probably  greater 
today  than  It  ever  has  been.  'With  this  In 
mind  the  Center  for  Strategic  Studies  at 
Georgetown  University  in  'Washington,  of 
report  on  the  Panama-U.S.  relations  to  date 
and  the  present  statius  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

The  report  reminds  us  that  for  over  60 
years— from  1903  until  Sept.  24,  1965. 
"through  the  aftermath  of  the  riots  of  1964 
US.  policy  toward  Panama  and  the  canal 
was  based  on  three  major  concepts;  that 
the  United  States  had  sovereignty  within 
the  Canal  Zone;  that  the  rights  obtained 
were  held  in  perpetuity;  and  tiiat  the  canal 
tolls  if  at  all  pvossible  would  not  be  Increased." 

This  is  no  longer  the  case,  because  on  Sept. 
24.  1965,  President  Johnson  announced 
Jointly  with  the  president  of  Panama,  that 
the  United  States  would  abrogate  the  1903 
treaty,  would  relinquish  Its  sovereignty  over 
the  zone,  would  place  a  time  limit  on  the 
existing  contractual  arrangements  with 
Panama  and  would  increase  tolls. 

The  Georgetown  report  Is  Issued  In  two 
parts;  the  majority  report  which  accepts  the 
presidential  declaration  as  a  fait  accompli, 
and,  without  reference  to  the  merit  of  this 
abrupt  policy  change,  makes  certain  recom- 
mendations within  the  new  frame  of  refer- 
ence; and  the  minority  report  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  very  high-level  panel  who  stud- 
ied the  whole  question.  The  minority  report 
leads  off  with  this  statement: 

"In  our  consideration  of  the  Panama  Canal 
problems  we  are  unwilling  t-o  be  limited  by 
the  joint  announcement  of  President  John- 
son and  Marco  Robles  on  Sept.  24,  1965. 

"We  do  not  accept  the  view  that  a  presi- 
dential statement  that  purports  to  abrogate 
a  treaty  whicli  has  been  constitutionally 
ratified  and  to  relinquish  sovereign  control 
over  legally  acquired  territory  of  the  United 
States  should  be  allowed  to  serve  as  a  definite 
guideline  for  this  study  or  block  a  full  and 
open-minded  consideration  of  canal  prob- 
lems". 

In  the  view  of  the  signers  of  the  minority 
report,  the  isthmus  remains  one  of  the  great 
strategic  and  mlUtary  centers  of  the  world, 
"the  focus  of  envy  of  the  predatory  Commu- 
nist nations  that  are  working  constantly  to 
seize  and  control  It". 


They  point  out  that  the  independence  of 
Panama,  which  was  protected  by  the  United 
States  from  1903  until  1939.  has  since  the 
end  of  'World  War  II  been  compromised  by  a 
series  of  crises  "some  fomented  by  Commu- 
nist-oriented agitators  and  some  by  surren- 
ders to  Pananua  by  the  United  States  of  Im- 
portant rights,  power  and  authority  indis- 
pensable to  effective  management  of  the 
canal  and  to  safeguarding  U.S.  lnt?rests 
there.  .  .  .  The  global  implications  oi  these 
mounting  crises  in  Panama,  aimed  at  wrest- 
ing control  of  the  canal  from  the  United 
States  ...  (are  part  of  a  worldwide  pat- 
tern) directed  toward  gaining  (Communist) 
control  of  the  strategic  waterways  of  the 
world. 

"The  preservation  of  the  sovereign  con- 
trol of  the  United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  canal  Is  m.ore  vital  to  this  nation  than 
victory  In  Vietnam.  The  further  forfeiture  of 
control  will  constitute  a  major  surrender  by 
the  United  States  and  may  be  expected  to 
trigger  Communist  takeovers  of  governments 
In  Latin  America". 

The  odds  are  100  to  1  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Informed  Americans  will  agree  with 
this  minority  report. 


GUARANTEED  EMPLOYMENT  FOR 
ALL  AMERICANS 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Eraser]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  history  profe.ssor  has 
proposed  that  the  Federal  Government 
"guarantee  work  throughout  life  to  every 
person  who  wants  it,  and  that  we  set  out 
to  teach  every  child  who  grows  up  in  our 
country  hoping  for  a  job  that  he  will  get 
one."  The  professor  is  Timothy  L.  Smith. 
His  proposal  is  contained  in  an  article 
in  the  August  30  issue  of  the  Christian 
Century. 

Dr.  Smith  describes  as  "immoral"  the 
system  of  structural  unemployment  in 
the  United  States  because,  he  says,  it  is 
a  "cruel  denial  of  the  worth  of  persons." 
He  begins  his  article  by  stating : 

Perhaps  the  most  damaging  form  of  per- 
sonal rejection  is  to  tell  a  man  there  Is 
nothing  In  the  world  for  him  to  do.  For  work- 
lessness  equals  meaninglessness;  and  mean- 
Inglessness  eats  at  the  foi'ndatlon  of  all  law, 
all  morality,  all  Joy  In  human  relationships. 

Dr.  Smith's  article  contains  many 
sound  and  humane  ideas.  Last  month  I 
was  one  of  nearly  80  Members  who  co- 
sponsored  the  Guaranteed  Employment 
Act  of  1967.  Our  proposed  program  is 
aimed  at  creating  1  million  job  oppor- 
tunities for  the  unemployed  in  attacking 
what  the  bill's  chief  author,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara],  de- 
scribed as  "one  of  the  major  root  causes 
of  civil  unrest  in  the  United  States."  To 
all  Members  of  the  House,  and  to  all  the 
authors  of  this  bill  in  particular.  I  com- 
mend the  full  article  by  Dr.  Smith,  as 
follows: 

Work  and  HtrMAN  Worth 

(By  Timothy  L.  Smith) 
Perhaps  the  most  damaging  form  of  per- 
sonal   rejection    Is    to    tell    a    man   there   Is 
nothing   m   the   world   for   him   to  do.   For 


worklessness  equtls  meaninglessness;  and 
meaninglessness  eats  at  the  foundation  of 
all  law.  all  morality,  all  Joy  In  human  rela- 
tionships. In  our  free  and  Increasingly  mech- 
anized economic  order,  however,  many  able 
persons  are  out  of  jobs  part  of  the  time,  and 
a  growing  number  seem  to  be  unemployable 
all  of  the  time.  The  latter  are  said  to  be 
deficient  in  Intelligence,  training,  or  capacity 
to  get  along  with  other  people;  or  they  are 
personally  unattractive  to  their  fellows.  Yet 
In  our  nation,  at  least,  we  cannot  and  will 
not  allow  people  to  starve.  So.  by  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  or  by  Indirect  and  direct 
welfare  benefits,  we  furnish  the  eqiUvalent 
of  a  pay  check  to  every  adult  who  is  able 
to  function  on  his  own,  even  when  we  can- 
not or  will  not  give  him  a  Job. 

This  situation  Is  immoral,  not  because  It 
gives  rewards  without  labor — most  of  us  en- 
joy rewards  that  do  not  derive  even  remotely 
from  our  labor — but  because  of  its  cruel 
denial  of  the  worth  of  persons.  Every  day  we 
say  to  a  million  people  In  our  country.  There 
Is  nothing  for  you  to  do;  and  saying  that  Is 
the  same  as  wishing  them  dead. 
I 

The  concept  of  structural  unemployment 
contradicts  the  two  great  religious  traditions 
of  our  culture.  Both  Judaism  and  Christian- 
ity have  helped  to  shape  the  Western  worlds 
conviction  that  satisfaction  In  creative  work 
Is  central  to  a  man's  sense  of  his  worth. 
From  the  opening  passage  of  Genesis,  where 
Jehovah  himself  appears  as  a  cosmic  work- 
man who  rests  from  his  labors  only  on  the 
seventh  day,  to  the  prophecy  of  Malachl,  who 
made  God's  tithe  a  testimony  to  the  sacred- 
nesE  of  man's  labor,  one  theme  Is  clear  and 
constant:  man  outside  of  Eden  must  earn 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  not  sim- 
ply In  sorrow  but  In  the  jcy  of  work's  re- 
deeming promise. 

Christian  teachings  reinforce  this  Old 
Testament  Idea.  The  12-year-old  Jesus  an- 
nounced his  eagerness  to  get  on  with  his 
heavenly  father's  business;  but  In  the  car- 
penter's shop  at  Nazareth  his  earthly  father. 
Joseph,  had  beams  for  him  to  hew,  cornices 
to  join.  Eighteen  years  later,  on  his  first  day 
out  of  Joseph's  shop.  Mary  set  her  son  to 
work,  as  mothers  will,  making  wtter  Into 
wine.  During  the  following  months,  Jesus 
called  Peter,  James  and  John  from  their  nt  ts 
by  Galilee,  promising  to  make  them  fishers 
of  men. 

Jesus'  declarations  about  the  Kingdom  of 
God  bore  the  same  emphasis.  Laborers  who 
Joined  God's  grape  harvest  at  the  Uth  hour, 
he  said,  would  have  a  full  day's  wage.  Stew- 
ards must  protect  their  master's  vineyard 
and  Invest  and  multiply  the  talents  placed 
in  their  care.  The  apostles'  commission  to  a 
serving  ministry  he  Illustrated  on  the  e.e 
of  his  crucifixion  In  the  ceremony  of  wash- 
ing their  feet.  By  thus  setting  forth  spiritual 
and  eternal  obligations  In  earthly  Images, 
he  hallowed  all  our  common  tasks. 

So  through  both  Judaism  and  Christianity 
the  notion  of  the  moral  meaning,  the  spirit- 
ual worth  of  work  entered  deeply  Into  West- 
ern culture.  To  be  sure,  nearly  all  cultures, 
even  very  primitive  ones,  nurture  Ideas  and 
practices  which  declare  that  each  man  has 
a  place,  a  function,  a  task.  But  the  Ideas  and 
institutions  of  Jewish  and  Christian  so- 
cieties have  reflected  most  Intensely  the  doc- 
trine that  every  person's  calling  Is  sacred, 
and  that  performing  It  creatively  Is  a  spirit- 
ual act. 

Thus  the  medieval  social  order  gave  each 
man  a  responsibility  to  carry  out.  from  king, 
merchant  and  galley  slave  to  mothers,  manor 
lords  and  monks.  The  conviction  was  com- 
mon to  all  that  he  who  sought  eternal  life 
would  find  It  not  In  leisure  but  In  labor. 
When,  therefore.  Martin  Luther  and  John 
Calvin  set  out  to  free  the  church  from  the 
papal  autocracy  which  they  believed  was  the 
dead  hand  of  the  past  strangling  men's  hopes 
for  a  better  future,  each  made  the  idea  of 
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yocatlon  the  heart  of  his  doctrine  of  the 
priesthood  of  all  believers.  PulfilUng  hU 
earthly  calling,  they  said,  pointed  a  man  up- 
ward toward  attainment  of  hie  ultimate 
promise  in  a  higher  and  eternal  world. 

Max  Weber,  the  famous  German  social 
theorist  of  50  years  ago.  attributed  to  Luther 
and  Calvin  the  popularization  of  what  he 
called  the  Protestant  ethic:  a  cluster  of  at- 
titudes stressing  honesty,  industry  and 
frugality.  It  was  Weber's  thesis  that  the 
Protestant  ethic  gave  rise  to  capitalism — a 
thesis  so  broad  that  It  can  scarcely  be  form- 
ally proved. 

But  Weber  and  his  students  adduced  much 
evidence  to  Illustrate  It.  R.  H.  Tawney.  for 
Instance,  argued  that  Puritan  merchants  In 
colonial  Massachusetts  who  determined  to 
fulfill  their  personal  vocations  for  work  and 
wealth  were  simply  being  more  Protestant — 
that  is  to  say.  more  individualistic — than 
their  pastors  and  governors.  The  fact  Is, 
however,  that  their  zeal  for  profit  soon  tore 
apart  the  fabric  of  fellowship  which  was 
Indispensable  In  a  Puritan  community.  A 
more  recent  Weberlan  sociologist  explained 
how.  within  a  century  after  George  Foxs 
death.  Quakers  came  to  dominate  London's 
banking  buslne.ss.  These  FMends'  financial 
success  stemmed  not  only  from  their  passion 
to  fulfill  their  caUlngs  well  but.  more  Im- 
portant, from  the  mutual  trust  which  made 
cooperation  among  them  possible. 
II 
Weber's  focus,  therefore,  Is  too  narrow. 
For  the  Christian  Idea  of  vocation  Implies 
a  community  of  work  In  which  all  men  have 
a  place,  while  capitalism,  whenever  it  stands 
outside  this  Chrtatlan  Ideal.  Ignores  the  com- 
munity and  sets  the  Individual  at  war  with 
his  neighbor's  Interests. 

Imagine  yourself  back  In  1629.  standing  on 
the  deck  of  the  Arbella  In  mld-Atlantlc,  and 
straining  to  hear  John  Wlnthrop's  voice 
above  the  snapping  of  the  canvas.  He  Is  ex- 
plaining how.  In  God's  providence,  each  man 
has  a  place  to  fill  In  building  a  godly  com- 
monwealth In  New  England,  and  how  that 
commonwealth  will  be  a  city  set  on  a  hill, 
guiding  all  the  nations  toward  their  prov- 
idential destiny.  Listen  carefully,  and  you 
win  hear  in  Wlnthrop's  words  a  preface  to 
Thomas  Jefferson's  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress, as  well  as  to  John  Kennedy's  speech  on 
the  steps  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  law^ 
school,  announcing  to  American  college 
students  his  plan  for  the  Peace  Corps.  Think 
carefully,  and  you  will  understand  how  thor- 
oughly our  nation  has  conceived  of  Itself  as 
sanctified  by  the  work  God  had  called  it  to 
do,  and  how  firmly  each  of  us  believes  that 
doing  this  work  hallows  his  life. 

Indeed,  only  In  the  past  150  years  or  so 
have  Jews  and  Christians  been  willing  to 
accept  the  notion  that  large  numbers  of 
their  fellow  men  might  have  no  work  at  all. 
Originally,  of  course,  they  assumed  that  In- 
dustrial unemployment  was  only  temporary, 
the  result  of  the  malfunctioning  of  a  system 
which  intelligence  would  soon  set  right.  But 
for  two  centuries  now  we  have  been  tinker- 
ing with  the  system.  Even  in  prosperous 
times  many  men  ore  sUU  unemployed  and 
large  niuubers  of  them  seem  to  be  unemploy- 
able. Christians  and  Jews  remain  unwilling. 
however,  to  abandon  either  the  system  or 
the  conviction  that  every  man  ought  to  have 
a  Job.  For  only  in  honest  toll,  we  believe  will 
the  worst  in  each  of  us  be  restrained,  the 
best  fulfilled,  and  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
our  persons  be  assured. 

In  view  of  this  long  and  living  tradition. 
the  widespread  renunciation  of  the  ethtc  of 
work  In  our  own  day  Is  a  challenge  that 
none  of  us  should  Ignore.  Work,  we  are  told. 
Is  old  fashioned,  and  the  compulsion  to  work 
bespeaks  an  outdated  Puritan  upbringing 
To  k3«p  toll  central  in  our  culture  exacer- 
bates the  emotional  problems  of  those  whom 
a  complex  technology  cannot  use.  These  days 


machines  can  produce  so  much  so  fast,  and 
one  farmer  can  grow  such  an  abundance, 
that  we  must  all  set  about  learning  how  to 
work  less  and  enjoy  life  more. 

One  of  the  sources  of  this  renunciation 
of  work  Is  the  growing  cult  of  leisure  and 
pleasure,  especially  at  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  social  scale.  In  our  society  the  very  rich 
and  the  very  poor  have  little,  actually,  that 
they  have  to  do.  In  penthouses  and  slums 
alike,  the  search  goes  on  for  ways  to  spend 
time  and  energy  without  accomplishing  any- 
thing. Meanwhile  the  rest  of  us,  Uvlng  be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  work  short  hours 
at  low  intensity,  warming  up  on  the  Job  for 
the  frenzied  pace  we  expect  to  follow  when 
the  five  o'clock  whistle  blows  or  the  weekend 
begins.  The  cult  of  busy  Idleness  or  Idle  busy- 
ness Is  an  American  obsession. 

The  rejection  of  the  work  ethic  derives  also 
from  the  new  computer-oriented  technology. 
Fantastic  machines,  miracle  EUbstances.  in- 
tricate and  llghtnlng-swlft  processors  of 
data,  can  together  perform  most  of  the  tasks 
men  and  women  have  customarily  done,  and 
perform  them  better.  What  is  left  Is  the  cus- 
todial care  of  buildings,  grounds  and  ma- 
chines, and  the  custodial  care  of  the  men. 
women  and  children  whom  the  machines 
seem  somehow  to  have  alienated  from  their 
world. 

The  latter  task  Is  the  big  one,  and  the  re- 
ligious idea  of  loving  one's  neighbors  sug- 
gests that  everyone  should  share  It.  But  an 
aristocracy  of  "trained  professionals — physi- 
cians, social  workers,  clergymen,  lawyers, 
teachers,  administrators,  artists— take  Issue 
with  Jesus  and  the  Prophets  at  this  point. 
They  seem  unable  to  grasp  the  Idea  that 
more  than  a  tiny  and  elite  minority  of  the 
human  race  can  learn  how  to  serve  other 
men.  So  they  condemn  the  multitudes  to  a 
ceaseless  round  of  cookouts  and  bowling 
tournaments.  What  the  new  technology 
ought  to  mean,  of  course,  is  an  enlargement 
of  man's  freedom  to  talk  to  his  brothers, 
to  Join  hands  with  others  In  building  fellow- 
ship, and  to  care  for  the  very  young  and  the 
very  old. 

Meanwhile  educators  and  social  theorists 
argue  that  schoolchildren  with  intelligence 
quotients  under  100  (that  Is,  half  of  all 
schoolchildren)  must  be  persuaded  to  bank 
whatever  furnaces  of  ambition  their  parents 
and  first  teachers  set  btirnlng.  and  learn  to 
take  It  easy.  Partly  because  of  this  argument. 
Intelligence  and  aptitude  tests  have  taken  on 
a  new  and  Inverted  function:  to  spot  as  early 
as  possible  those  students  whose  combina- 
tion of  low  achievement  score,  skewed  per- 
sonality profile  and  unfortunate  racial  or 
cultural  background  destines  them  to  the 
status  of  uneraployables.  Teachers  and  so- 
cial workers  are  being  trained  to  prepare 
these  youngsters  to  accept  the  truth  about 
their  future:  there  is  going  to  be  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing  on  earth  for  them  to  do. 
I  think  the  edge  of  this  argument  Is  the 
keener  because  of  the  misconception  that 
the  work  ethic  Is  peculiarly  Protestant.  For 
Protestantism  Is  a  kind  of  father-symbol  In 
American  culture,  the  oedlpal  enemy,  the 
rival  and  restralner  of  otu  freedom.  Doing  It 
In  Is  sick  fun. 

There  Is  sufficient  truth  In  the  miscon- 
ception, however,  to  give  it  carrying  power. 
It  points  toward  a  deeper  source  of  the  re- 
nunciation of  work;  namely,  the  widespread 
loss  of  religious  convictions  about  the  mean- 
ing of  life,  the  stewardship  of  time,  and  the 
primacy  of  faith.  We  sometimes  decry  the 
poets  who  sing  songs  of  despair  in  the  coffee- 
houses. But  the  irony  and  the  moral  frus- 
tration which  cry  out  of  Bob  Dylan's  lyrics 
speaks  to  anxieties  which  He  deep  In  every 
one  of  us.  Do  we  dare  hope  for  creative 
accomplishment  in  a  world  that  seems  mere- 
ly absurd? 

It  Is  an  evil  question.  In  Its  light,  for 
Instance,  the  story  of  President  Kennedy's 
assassination  has  become  for  young  people 


today  a  kind  of  Inverted  moraUty  play,  which 
nurtures  regressiveness  and  sanctions  Irre- 
sponslbUity  by  affirming  that  madness  has 
triumphed.  We  had  begun  to  believe  It  pos- 
sible that  our  young  President  would  lead 
us  to  fulfill  some  part  of  what  he  hoped  of 
us.  Then,  suddenly,  we  saw  him  cut  down. 
And  we  were  totally  undone.  That  genera- 
tion Is  lost  Indeed  whose  demons  destroy  its 
heroes,  not  out  of  the  Evil's  reasoned  deter- 
mination to  conquer  the  Good,  but  madly, 
without  plan  or  purpo.se. 

So  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  men  say: 
Since  life  has  no  meaning  and  history  no 
providential  purpose,  work  cannot  really 
matter:  Its  only  functions  are  to  fill  our 
bellies  and  gratify  our  egos.  What  man  of 
sensitivity  can.  In  all  good  conscience,  give 
himself  away  for  that?  Who  can  find  heart 
to  make  the  scene,  if  the  script  Is  nonsense 
and  the  director  dead? 
rn 
Such  are  the  arguments  and  the  senti- 
ments which  lie  behind  the  modern  renunci- 
ation of  the  worth  of  work.  They  are  not. 
at  last,  convincing.  To  recite  them  dis- 
passionately is  to  assure  their  widespread 
rejection;  for  they  are  at  war  with  the  hopes 
and  the  convictions  which  underglrd  most  of 
our  lives  and  which  support  our  plans  for 
tomorrow.  I  need  not,  therefore,  labor  a  re- 
buttal. 

College  students  will  refuse  to  accept  the 
thesis  that  play,  not  work.  Is  the  essence  of 
the  good  life,  when  that  thesis  is  spun  out 
by  a  professor  toiling  fiercely  over  inter- 
minable research  papers.  Nor  will  skilled 
workmen  yield  to  replacement  by  the  ma- 
chine. They  will  search  for  other  and  more 
creative  Jobs.  A  guaranteed  annual  income 
Is  no  substitute.  Though  money  is  important, 
it  is  not  the  measure  of  our  worth;  its  value 
stems  from  the  labor  It  represents. 

And  even  beginning  schoolteachers  and 
social  workers  quickly  abandon  the  attempt 
to  explain  the  gospel  of  worklessness  to  Junior 
high  youngsters  of  low  scholastic  achieve- 
ment or  to  tmemployed  Negro  boys  and  girls 
who  have  dropped  out  of  school.  The  social 
worker  who  tries  it.  standing  In  a  dingy 
ghetto  clubhouse,  his  car  parked  at  the  curb 
waiting  to  take  him  back  to  a  neat  office 
downtown  or  to  a  house  and  garden  In  the 
suburbs,  cannot  make  the  message  stick.  For 
the  youngsters  know  that  the  speaker  has 
a  Job  and  that  much  of  life's  reward  for  him 
Is  bound  up  in  it. 

Finally,  all  of  us  realize  that  the  Idea  of 
an  affluent  society  is  a  myth  applicable  only 
to  the  upper  and  upper  middle  classes  of  the 
United  States  and  western  Europe.  We  who 
have  to  decide  next  year  between  a  second 
car  and  a  motorboat,  a  color  television  set 
and  a  new  washer -dryer  combination,  are  but 
200  million.  Around  us  Is  a  sea  of  Impover- 
ished humanity,  2  billion  strong.  In  the 
shantytowns  from  Rio  to  Calcutta,  they  want 
food,  warmth,  a  place  to  call  their  own.  and 
security  against  the  disease  and  death  of 
parents  that  would  drive  the  children  into 
the  streets.  They  dream  of  the  day  when  they 
might  have  a  few  of  the  thousand  things  we 
say  we  could  not  live  without, 
rv 
The  world's  work  is  not  done;  it  Is  Just 
begun — even  in  America.  Could  we  In  this 
country  turn  from  manufacturing  missiles 
and  bombing  bridges  over  the  brooks  of 
North  Vietnam  to  building  the  homes, 
schools,  parks,  safe  water  supplies  and  con- 
cert halls  that  American  cltl/cus  need  right 
noT.  the  task  would  take  the  best  of  our 
energies  for  two  generations  or  more.  Mul- 
tiply that  task  a  thousand  times,  add  to  It 
the  intensely  human  one  of  devising  a  con- 
vincing program  for  planned  parenthood,  and 
you  have  begun  to  measure  the  work  that 
needs  to  be  done  In  the  world  outside  our 
nation's  boundaries.  The  unemployed,  and 
many   of   the   so-called   unemployables,   are 
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fully  aware  of  these  facts.  What  they  are 
not  doing  Is  a  part  of  what  the  world  needs 
done. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment guarantee  work  throughout  life  to 
every  person  who  wants  it.  and  that  we  set 
out  to  teach  everj-  child  who  grows  up  in  our 
country  hoping  for  a  Job  that  he  will  get  one. 
The  following  measures  would,  I  believe, 
achieve  these  objectives.  They  have  only  be- 
come possible  as  a  result  of  computer- 
oriented  technology  and  modern  testing  pro- 
cedures. 

1.  To  the  extent  that  unemployed  men 
and  women  are  available  In  any  community, 
all  business  and  industrial  establishments 
hiring  50  persons  or  more  whose  employees 
do  not  already  reflect  a  balanced  reinge  of 
intelligence  and  aptitudes,  shall  be  required 
by  law  to  hire  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
disadvantaged  people,  and  to  knit  the  new- 
employees  into  the  total  force  without  in 
any  way  singling  out  their  special  status  to 
their  fellows. 

2.  The  federal  government,  by  deductions 
from  corporate  taxes  or  direct  subsidy,  shall 
bear  initially  that  portion  of  the  cost  of 
employing  these  added  laborers  which  their 
productive  efforts  do  not  yield,  these  deduc- 
tions or  subsidies  to  be  reduced  by  20  per 
cent  of  the  original  amount  in  each  succeed- 
ing year  after  the  first  one  in  which  a  par- 
ticular worker  is  employed. 

3.  Federal,  state  and  private  agencies  shall 
Join  churches,  synagogues  and  public  schools 
in  a  widespread  program  of  moral  educa- 
tion, designed  to  teach  both  employers  and 
those  who  merit  Jobs  on  their  own  to  welcome 
disadvantnjed  men  and  women  to  the  com- 
munity of  work. 

▼ 

The  arguments  In  favor  of  this  proposal 
seem  to  me  to  be  convincing  Businesses 
which  currently  employ  large  numbers  of 
highly  intelligent  and  well  trained  persons 
have  already  at  hand  the  brainpower  neces- 
sary to  devise  ways  to  get  the  maximum  pos- 
sible worth  out  of  unskilled  or  unintelligent 
workers.  A  junior  executive  In  a  national  elec- 
tronics firm  said  recently  that  if  his  company 
were  told  that  It  must  increase  its  labor  force 
by  5  per  cent  next  year,  and  draw  all  the 
new  employees  from  the  less  IntelUgent  half 
of  the  population,  in  six  mouths  they  would 
be  making  money  from  the  operation.  The 
"can-do"  spirit,  the  starry-eyed  optimism 
which  has  not  fared  very  well  lately  on  uni- 
versity campuses  still  lives,  I  have  found, 
among  the  young  planners  who  are  coming 
to  prominence  In  American  business  today. 
The  new  breed  of  managers  Is  unwilling  to 
accept  limits  upon  what  a  combination  of 
Intelligence,  capital  and  computers  can  come 
up  with. 

Second,  the  disadvantaged  person  would 
And  through  such  employment  a  restored 
sense  of  pride.  To  come  home  to  one's  chil- 
dren with  a  pay  envelope  In  our  society  is  to 
bring  home  the  bacon:  to  arrive  with  a  wel- 
fare check  is  to  give  one's  entire  household  a 
sense  of  dependency  and.  somehow,  of  shame. 
Moreover  many  of  the  tasks  to  which  the 
newly  emp loved  persons  would  be  assigned — 
custodial  c::re.  the  cleaning  and  maintenance 
of  ground?  and  buildings — have  now  become, 
thanks  tC'  the  automation  of  much  other 
work,  some  of  the  few  remaining  ones  In 
which  a  man  can  take  real  pride  in  his 
work.  In  cities  long  plagued  by  unkempt 
streets.  y;.rds  and  homes,  assigning  men  and 
women  to  wash  windows  and  care  for  lawns 
and  flower  beds  around  our  factories,  or  to 
clean  and  polish  floors,  furniture  and  equip- 
ment, could  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  life 
for  the  neighborhoods  In  which  they  live  as 
well. 

Third,  the  plan  removes  the  politics  of  em- 
ployment and  welfare  from  the  arena  of 
racial  controversy  to  the  planning  rooms  of 
work,  where  in  a  democracy  it  belongs.  The 
hopes  and  needs  of  all  htiman  beings,  and 


not  Just  of  Negroes,  are  at  stake  here.  What 
is  wrong  about  Stokely  Carmichael's  cam- 
paign to  win  more  jobs  for  his  own  people  Is 
not  that  black  men  now^  seek  to  exercise 
power  for  economic  ends;  white  men  have 
been  doing  that  these  many  years.  What  is 
wrong  with  Mr.  Carmichael's  campaign  is 
that  It  reinforces  the  discriminatory  ap- 
proach to  employment  which  has  been  the 
root  of  our  problem  all  along.  If  he  Is  suc- 
cessful, he  must  prejudice  the  opportumty 
of  disadvantaged  white  men  and  boys  to  get 
a  Job;  and  if  he  Is  not,  he  will  only  further 
embitter  Negro  youth,  and  that  Is  no  solution 
at  all. 

A  fourth  argtmient  for  this  plan  of  full 
employment  Is,  I  suspect,  already  obvious.  It 
alms  to  return  the  govemmenvto  a  function 
more  In  keeping  with  our  national  traditions; 
namely,  to  spelling  out  and  enforcing  a  com- 
mon morality,  and  to  promoting  by  general 
legislation  the  welfare  of  all  the  people.  Busi- 
nessmen, meanwhile,  would  take  over  from 
the  government  tasks  they  have  all  along 
known  best  how  to  do — hiring  and  training 
workers,  and  assigning  them  to  Jobs  in  which 
they  are  most  likely  to  help  the  firm  make 
a  profit.  Sargent  Shrlver's  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  found  out  several  years  ago  that 
many  welfare  tasks  were  best  farmed  out  on 
contract  to  private  enterprise.  But  program^s 
thus  farmed  out  remain  segregated  from  the 
life  of  business  Itself  and  can  be  cut  off  by 
Congress  at  any  time.  Moreover,  the  clients 
know  exactly  who  the  welfare  workers  are, 
and  how  dependent  they  are  upon  continued 
government  sponsorship. 

Finally,  a  national  policy  of  guaranteed 
emplcyment  would  say  something  to  our  poor 
which.  In  God's  name  as  well  as  humanity's, 
an  essentially  rellglotis  and  democratic  com- 
monwealth should  be  the  first  and  not  the 
last  to  say:  that  every  person  counts,  every 
man  belongs  to  the  family  of  men.  and  every 
child  can  grow  up  expecting  to  fill  a  place. 

The  children  ought  especially  to  concern 
us.  Vocational  education  teachers  report  that 
under  our  present  system  their  classes  be- 
come a  dumping  ground  for  students  whom 
no  one  expects  to  have  a  vocation,  ever.  But 
if  the  youngsters  knew  that  society  had  built 
a  foundation  under  their  timid  plans  for  the 
future,  these  courses  might  well  come  to  life. 
For  the  Issue  then  would  be  not  whether  but 
how  well  one  Is  to  count.  Poor  children  must 
have  a  reason  for  hope,  a  spur  to  ambition 
that  they  do  not  now  have.  They  can  have  It 
if  our  society  will  learn  to  express  its  respect 
for  them  and  for  their  parents  In  ways  which 
Increase  their  respect  for  themselves. 


AMBASSADOR  LODGE  EXPLAINS 
THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  RE- 
CENT -VIETNAMESE  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  An- 
mjNzio]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
Americans  are  In  a  bett-er  position  to 
understand  the  true  importance  and 
significance  of  the  recent  Vietnamese 
elections  tlian  is  our  former  Ambassador, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

In  an  article  in  Newsday,  Ambassador 
Lodge  declares: 

The  election  of  Sept.  3  will  have  a  signifi- 
cance which  can  be  scarcely  exaggerated 
In  the  building  of  a  modem  nation-state  In 
Southeast  Asia. 


The  Ambassador's  article  offers  Amer- 
ican readers  expert  guidance  on  under- 
standing the  cultural,  political  and  social 
institutions  of  Vietnam.  It  is  against  this 
background  that  the  American  military 
and  economic  effort  to  help  South  Viet- 
nam must  be  viewed. 

Ambassador  Lodge's  article  is  therefore 
important  and  compelling  reading  for  us 
all.  I  insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

Vnrr  Vote:  What  It  Means 

(By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  i 

We  Americans  can  only  hope  to  understand 
Vietnamese  elections  and  Vietnamese  poll- 
tics  if  we  know  something  about  the  Viet- 
namese past. 

To  read  a  Saigon  news  story  and  take  it  at 
face  value  as  though  the  Vietnamese  had 
been  practicing  constitutional  democracy 
since  1787  (as  we  have  been  doings  or  for 
3(X)  years  (as  the  British  have  been  doing)  is 
to  guarantee  that  you  will  get  a  totally  false 
impression.  To  take  at  face  value  what  a  cam- 
paigning Vietnamese  candidate  says  is  also 
guaranteed  to  give  you  a  false  impression. 
Thev  indulge  in  campaign  oratory  Just  as  we 
do. 

Maybe  someone  will  some  day  explain  why 
the  fine  old  American  tradition  of  Irreverence 
towards  the  claims  of  candidates  here  in 
America  is  not  applied  to  the  campaigners  In 
Vietnam.  Instead,  they  are  treated  with  great 
solemnity  even  when  they  are  making  verbal 
complaints  which  they  seldom,  if  ever,  back 
up  formally  and  In  writing. 

The  Vietnamese  past  Is  Indeed  different 
from  ours  and  different  from  that  of  the 
transatlantic  countries  from  which  most 
Americans'  ancestors  came  For  one  thing, 
Vietnam  is  hot  and  humid.  Nature  thus  is 
generous,  and  man  can  provide  for  his  needs 
within  a  very  small  radius.  In  cold  coun- 
tries, he  must  look  further  out  and  this 
leads  to  larger  units  of  government.  A  poor 
man  living  in  the  Mekong  Delta  can  get 
everything  he  needs  for  himself  and  his 
family  within  a  few  hundred  yards — rice, 
fresh-water  fish,  salt-water  fish,  pineapples, 
coconuts  and  ducks  and  pigs  for  his  proteins. 
Traditionally,  they  have  always  regarded 
central  governments  as  a  nuisance  and  an 
expense,  If  not  actually  a  source  of  oppres- 
sion. 

A  Vietnamese  proverb  says  that  fi've  evils 
alfiict  mankind:  fire,  flood,  famine,  armed 
robbery  and  central  government.  Vietnamese 
are  thus  only  now  coming  to  believe  in  the 
need  for  a  central  government,  because  it  is 
Indispensable  to  protect  them  against  their 
predatory  and  aggressive  neighbors.  One 
thing,  therefore,  about  the  centuries  of  Viet- 
namese history  Is  that  for  most  of  the  time 
the  rulers  have  been  locr.l  rulers.  Vletnrjnese 
have  no  experience  of  central  government 
on  the  Western  model.  Only  once,  and  for 
a  comparatively  brief  period.  52  years,  in  the 
whole  of  Vietnamese  history,  have  all  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  been  under  one  ruler 
whose  rule  stretched  from  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier in  the  North  down  to  the  Point  of  Camau 
in  the  South. 

Dovetailed  In  with  these  fundamental 
facts  of  physical  geography  Is  the  belief  In 
Confucianism  as  a  way  of  life.  As  a  knowl- 
edgeable Vietnamese  said  to  me:  "Confucius 
teaches  that  the  ruler  should  be  courageous, 
unselfish,  good,  and  IntelUgent  and  that  he 
therefore  should  receive  the  respect  of  the 
people  as  long  as  he  deserved  it.  For  cen- 
turies, society  In  Vietnam  was  founded  on 
the  idea  of  respect.  To  make  fun  of  a  ruler 
was  unheard  of.  There  was  no  such  thing 
as  disrespectful  Journalism. 

"If  the  rtUer  stayed  In  power  too  long  and 
became  so  old  and  fat  and  lazy  that  he  in- 
flicted brutal  police-state  methods  on  the 
people,  there  rnlght  be  a  coup.  He  might  be 
assassinated.  These  were  the  ways  of  getting 
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a  change  when  the  ruler  did  not  step  down 
voluntarily.  It  did  not  occur  to  people  that 
an  election  was  a  good  way  to  decide  an  Im- 
portant question." 

I  can  remember  running  Into  this  way  of 
thinltlng  at  the  time  of  the  big  coup  of  Nov. 
1,  ld63.  which  overthrew  President  D.em 
The  reaction  to  the  coup  in  the  U.S.  was  or.e 
of  horror.  After  a:l,  we  Americans  never 
have  a  coup.  We  never  change  Presidents 
that  way.  In  Vietnam,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  method  was  looked  upon  as  the  only 
way  they  knew  to  get  a  chj-.nge.  a  change 
which  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple thought  was  long  overdue. 

My  Vietnamese  friend  also  said:  "There 
had  been  some  democracy  In  the  villages  in 
wi-.lch  the  older  men  in  the  vUlage  exercised 
Influence  and  discussed  local  questions 
among  themselves.  But  the  autonomy  of  the 
villages  had  long  since  been  undermined,  so 
that  by  the  time  of  the  coup  of  Nov.  1.  1963, 
Vietnam  had  to  be  considered  as  a  country 
In  which  there  had  never  been  any  kind  of 
democracy  on  a  national  scale,  and  democ- 
racy on  a  smaller,  local  scale  had  been  pretty 
well  stamped  out." 

Also,  when  they  talk  about  democracy,  Viet- 
namese do  not  u^e  the  word  as  we  do.  We 
mean  egalitarian  democracy.  They,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  an  Ingrained  social  struc- 
ture, cerUln  classes  being  considered  def- 
initely better  qualified  thnn  others,  some- 
what as  our  social  structure  was  200  years 
ago. 

The  fall  of  President  Diem  was  followed 
by  an  era  of  great  turmoil.  In  19«4  and  the 
first  half  of  1965.  there  was  a  succession  of 
prime  ministers,  each  succeeding  the  other 
at  a  rate  which  seemed  vertiginous  to  the 
outside  world.  No  country  could  possibly  have 
functioned  with  governments  changing  every 
three  months.  No  one  was  able  to  hold  office 
long  enough  to  learn  how  to  do  his  Job,  and 
the  constant  changes  made  It  easier  tor  the 
Viet  Cong  to  Infiltrate  the  government  This 
governmental  Instability,  added  to  the  In- 
creasing military  success  of  the  aggressor, 
made  It  clear  In  1965  that,  unless  strong 
steps  were  taken,  Vietnam  would  slip  over 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  before  a  few  more 
months  had  elapsed.  President  Johnson's  de- 
cision to  commit  American  troops  has  pre- 
vented this  from  happening,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  strength  and  stability  In  all  the  coun- 
tries along  the  southeast  edge  of  Asia  today 
can  be  attributed  to  this  decision,  without 
which  the  expansionism  of  Peking  and  of 
Hanoi  would  not  have  been  denied. 

The  President's  decision  also  created  the 
opportunity  to  do  something  new  and  con- 
structive In  Vietnam.  When  I  went  out  aa 
ambassador  for  the  second  time,  there  were 
clearly  three  ways  In  which  Vietnam  could 
go.  One  was  to  continue  the  Insane  state  of 
governmental  instability  which  I  have  al- 
ready described.  Another  was  to  turn  South 
Vietnam  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Iron-flsted  police  state  operating  In  North 
Vietnam.  The  third  was  for  South  Vietnam 
to  move  towards  some  sort  of  constitutional 
government. 

The  Vietnamese  decided  to  take  the  latter 
course.  It  was  a  bold  decision.  A  people 
trained  to  respect  rulers  was  suddenly  to 
have  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  and 
actually  to  choose  its  rulers  who.  Instead  of 
giving  orders,  would  compete  for  the  public's 
favor.  No  elections  were  held  In  England  or 
In  France  during  World  War  II.  Yet.  Viet- 
nam wished  to  hold  elections  In  wartime. 

At  the  outjset  Prime  Minister  Ky's  govern- 
ment said  that  It  was  purely  a  provisional 
government,  an  Interim  affair  to  make  prep- 
arations for  a  legitimate  government  operat- 
ing under  a  consUtutlon.  The  government 
kept  Ita  word.  A  preparatory  commlaslon  was 
appointed  to  make  plana  for  an  election  of 
delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention. 
These  delegates  were  elected  at  elections  held 
on  Sept.  11.  1966.  The  delegates  formed  a 
constitutional  convention,  which  adopted  a 


constitution  under  the  provisions  of  which 
a  president,  a  vice  president  and  a  senate 
would  be  elected  on  Sept  3,  1967.  Members 
of  the  assembly  are  due  to  be  elected  on  Oct. 
22. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  elections  for  dele- 
gates were  held,  a  terrorist  campaign  was 
mounted  In  which  there  were  15  times  the 
usual  daily  rate  of  terrorist  incidents.  Yet 
the  protective  measures  were  so  effective  and 
the  desire  of  the  people  to  vote  was  so  great 
that  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  registered 
voters  voted.  This  compares  with  the  39  per 
cent  who  usually  vote  when  we  elect  con- 
gressmen and  senators  in  non-presidential 
years.  On  that  day.  U.S.  and  some  Viet- 
namese troops  were  deployed  In  the  thinly 
populated  parts  of  Vietnam,  acting  as  a  shield 
BO  that  the  Vietnamese  police  and  other  Viet- 
namese military  forces  working  In  thickly 
settled  areas  could  protect  the  citizen  In  his 
right  to  vote. 

After  the  election,  the  constitutional  con- 
vention was  convened,  and  the  delegates  pro- 
duced a  constitution  providing  for  a  presi- 
dential type  of  government  in  which  the 
legislature  has  more  authority  than  It  has 
under  the  U.S.  Constitution  since  the  legis- 
lative branch  can  pass  a  bill  over  the  presi- 
dent's veto  by  a  simple  majority.  The  con- 
stitution also  provides  for  separation  of  the 
executive,  legislative  and  Judicial  branches, 
universal  suffrage,  religious  freedom  and  the 
right  to  form  unions  and  to  strike.  It  pro- 
vides that  military  men  must  leave  the 
armed  forces  if  elected  to  office. 

The  national  assembly  and  senate  created 
in  the  constitution  have  broad  powers.  In 
addition  to  voting  legislation,  ratifying 
treaties  and  declaring  war,  the  legislative 
branches  can  overturn  the  executive  by  a 
three-fourths  vote.  They  can  also  reject  pres- 
idential decrees,  choose  the  membership  of 
the  supreme  court  and  amend  the  constitu- 
tion by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  consUtutlon 
also  creates  a  special  court  composed  pri- 
marily of  legislators.  This  special  court  Is  em- 
powered to  remove  high  government  officials 
from  office.  Including  the  president  and  vice 
president. 

The  preamble  Is  worth  quoting: 
•Confident  that  the  patriotism.  Indomita- 
ble will,  and  unyielding  traditions  of  the 
people  will  assure  a  radiant  future  for  our 
country;  conscious  that  after  many  years  of 
foreign  domination,  followed  by  the  division 
of  our  territory,  dictatorship  and  war.  the 
people  of  Vietnam  must  take  respanslblUty 
before  history  to  perpetuate  those  hardy  tra- 
ditions and  at  the  same  time  to  welcome  pro- 
gressive Ideas  In  order  to  establish  a  republi- 
can form  of  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people  whose  purpose 
Is  to  unite  the  nation,  unite  the  territory  and 
assxue  Independence,  freedom,  and  democ- 
racy with  Justice  and  altruism  for  the  pres- 
ent and  future  generations,  we.  117  deputies 
of  the  National  Constituent  Assembly  repre- 
senting the  people  of  Vietnam,  after  debate, 
approve  this  constitution." 

Last  Sunday's  elections,  held  pursuant  to 
the  constitution,  were  Intensively  observed 
by  representatives  of  more  than  20  countries, 
the  U.S,  being  represented  by  22  men  from 
government,  labor,  business,  civic  organiza- 
tions and  clergy.  There  were  also  three  lead- 
ing political  scientists— men  who  make  a 
career  out  of  observing  elections  in  many 
countries.  They  saw  the  election  as  being  as 
good,  as  useful,  and  as  wholesome  for  Viet- 
nam as  all  elections  are  good,  useful  ai-:d 
wholesome  for  us — in  one  way  more  so,  since 
we  have  been  having  elections  for  some  200 
years  and  the  Vietnamese  are  Just  beginning. 
There  were  many  well  thought-out  devices 
to  protect  against  rigging.  In  every  polling 
place,  for  example.  20  people  were  directly 
Involved  In  counling  the  ballots— 20  pairs 
of  sharp  eyes.  'When  finished,  the  count  was 
Immediately  written  out  in  four  copies,  one 
of    which    was    Immediately    and    publicly 


posted.  With  devices  like  this,  it  was  hard  to 
see  how  the  elections  could  be  rigged  other 
than  at  gunpoint — and  security  measures 
were  too  efficient  to  make  this  possible. 

There  were,  of  course,  the  expected  allega- 
tions of  fraud  from  some  of  the  losers  These 
wUl  be  dealt  with  In  accordance  with  the 
new  constitution,  which  provides  that  the 
present  assembly  (elected  a  year  ago)  will 
pass  on  them.  In  this  respect  the  Vietnamese. 
who  have  a  national  election  law  covering 
the  entire  country,  have  an  advantage  over 
us — we  are  still  operating  under  50  separate 
state  election  laws. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  during  botii  last  Sun- 
day's elections  and  the  election  for  delegates 
In  September.  !966.  there  were  no  signs  that 
the  Viet  Cong  had  any  sizable  voluntary 
popular  following.  The  conclusion  Is  w- 
escapable  that  whatever  popularity  the  Viet- 
namese Communists  may  have  had  in  1954, 
they  have  totally  lost  it  now.  The  Viet  Cc-^g 
are  a  formidable  force,  not  because  people 
hke  them,  but  because  of  their  ruthless  ai:d 
efficient  exercise  of  terrorism;  because  of  their 
professional  direction  by  Hanoi  and  because 
of  their  support  by  Peking. 

Obrtously.  this  is  a  totally  different  thing 
from  being  a  popular  political  party.  They 
are  not  a  socially  conscious  group  of  freedom 
fighters  but  a  hard-core  ^roup  of  dedicated 
aggressor^.  Former  members  of  the  Viet  Cong 
were  individually  allowed  to  vote  although 
not  autnorized  to  hold  office.  This  can  be 
compared  with  our  own  American  practices 
after  the  Civil  War.  when  those  who  had 
sided  -with  the  Confederacy  were  not  only 
not  allowed  to  hold  office  but  not  allowed  tc 
vote  at  all.  It  can  also  be  compared  with  the 
practice  In  France  after  World  War  II.  when 
those  who  had  sided  with  Marshal  Petam 
were  not  allowed  to  vote  or  to  hold  office. 

Here  iigain  the  interesting  question  pre- 
sents Itself  as  to  why,  as  some  suggest,  we 
should  apply  more  stringent  standards  to 
the  Vietnamese  than  we  did  to  ourselves  af:«: 
our  own  Civil  War  or  to  France  after  World 
War  II.  When  you  consider  the  background 
of  Vietnamese  history,  the  evolution  of  these 
people  toward  constitutional  government  :s 
little  short  of  amazing. 
Consider  the  following: 
Thev  have  lifted  press  censorship.  The  de- 
ferse  minister  has  publicly  stated  that  t.'-.e 
armed  forces  would  not  have  a  candidate 
would  suiv  out  of  the  elections  and  thr. 
members  of  the  armed  forces  would  not  elec- 
tioneer and  would  vote  as  individuals.  The 
minister  sent  written  rules  to  all  the  com- 
manders governing  participation  by  military 
personnel.  The  minister  of  "revolutionary  de- 
velopment," which  can  be  defined  as  "nation- 
building,"  gave  orders  that  none  of  his  polit- 
ical and  commuiUty  workers  should  engag? 
in  the  campaign  and  that  each  should  vo^e 
as  an  Individual. 

The  prime  minister  and  the  chief  of  stat* 
Insi-Tucted  the  province  and  district  leaders 
not  to  engage  in  politics  and  not  to  put  pres- 
sure on  the  people.  AU  candidates  were  given 
monev  bv  the  government  for  their  cam- 
paigns, with  the  government  printing  posters 
and  leaflets  free  of  charge.  All  presidents, 
candidates  were  furnished  transportation  tv 
the  government,  a  benefit  which  was  no! 
required  bv  law.  All  candidates  were  given 
free  time  on  govemm.ent  radio  and  television 
The  government  invited  the  United  Na- 
tions foreign  governments,  parllamentar;. 
organizations,  and  the  international  press  t-. 
send  observers  to  the  elections.  Elaborate  ar- 
rangements for  poll  watchers  and  for  moni- 
toring the  elecUons  were  set  up.  some  c- 
them  reportedly  superior  to  what  exists  ir. 
some  of  our  American  cities. 

The  decision  not  to  permit  Gen.  "Big"  Min^ 
to  be  a  candidate  was  not  taken  either  br 
Gen  Thleu  or  bv  Gen.  Ky  but  by  the  elected 
members  of  the  National  Assem'jly  in  accord- 
ance with  Vietnamese  law.  One  Vietnamese 
law.  for  example,  says  that  no  candidate  fo. 
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president  or  vice  president  can  have  held 
French  citizenship.  That  caused  the  elimina- 
tion of  Gen.  Mmii'c  vice  presidential  candi- 
d.ue  and  therefore  the  full  ticket.  As  It  was, 
11  candidates  remained  in  the  race,  giving 
the  people  a  wide  choice. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  Thleu  and 
Ky  should'reslgn  their  positions,  yet  is  there 
a  single  case  of  an  incumbent  officeholder  In 
the  U.S.  resigning  his  position  when  he  is 
running  for  reelection?  Also,  why  should 
these  two  Vietnamese  gentlemen  do  so  when 
thev  have  said  time  and  again  that  they  con- 
slde'r  themselves  to  be  provisional?  For  them 
to  have  left  office  at  that  time  would  have 
been  an  invitation  to  chaos. 

The  interesting  question  is:  why  did  the 
Vietnamese  do  as  well  as  they  did?  V/hy  did 
the  Vietnamese  people  take  such  a  tremen- 
dous interest  in  both  elections?  Why  did 
everything  go  so  fairly?  One  reason,  as  I  have 
said,'  was  the  desire  of  the  people  to  protect 
themselves  from  absolutist,  police-state  rule 
In  the  future  and  to  get  rid  of  corruption. 
Another  reason  Is  the  keen  realization  of 
those  in  the  government  of  the  value  of  a 
country's  having  a  government  whose  legiti- 
macy cannot  be  questioned. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a  legit- 
imate goverrmient  must  be  freely  elected  by 
the  tycople.  More  than  half  of  the  govern- 
ments which  the  U.S.  recognizes  are  not 
freely  elected.  Therefore,  while  a  government 
can  be  legitimate  without  having  been  duly 
elected,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  duly  elected 
government  has  a  legitimacy  which  cannot  be 
questioned.  Prime  Minister  Ky  Is  so  much 
Impressed  with  this  that  he  once  said  to  me 
that,  even  if  a  man  w.as  elected  whom  he  did 
not  personally  like,  he  would  support  him  and 
serve  under  lilra  so  that  Vietnam  could  speak 
with  one  voice  in  international  afTairs  and 
could  have  a  legitimacy  which  was  unassail- 
able. 

Finally,  the  election  of  Sept.  3  will  have  a 
significance  which  can  be  scarcely  exag- 
gerated In  the  building  of  a  modern  nation- 
sute  in  South  Vietnam.  As  we  have  seen 
manv  times,  there  is  a  great  and  painful 
difference  between  World  War  U.  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  war  in  Vietnam.  In  World 
War  li  when  you  defeated  the  German  army, 
the  war  was  won.  In  Vietnam,  wiien  you  de- 
feat the  enemy's  military  forces,  you  must 
still  go  ahead  with  nation-building,  the  first 
element  of  which  is  local  police  protection 
after  which  economic,  social  and  political 
evolution   should   rapidly   follow. 

Thus,  the  election  should  be  seen  against 
this  background.  The  Vietnamese  have  a 
strong  sense  of  peoplehood.  of  having  a  com- 
mon history,  language,  literature,  art  and 
race,  without  having  the  same  kind  of  na- 
tionhood which  we  know  in  the  West.  Their 
situation  Is  comparable  to  that  of  Germany 
before  Bismarck  or  Italy  before  Cavour.  In 
those  days  everyone  knew  what  a  German 
was  or  what  an  Italian  was.  but  they  had  not 
yet  become  modern  nation-states. 

In  electing  a  constitutional  government 
the  Vietnamese  are  taking  the  biggest  single 
step  that  can  be  taken  towards  making  their 
country,  with  its  old  civilization  and  old  cus- 
toms. Into  a  modern  nation-st-ite  which  will 
eventually  be  able  to  protect  itself  against 
aggression.  We  hope  that  a  democratic 
process  has  now  begun  in  Vietnam  and.  as 
young  men  go  into  politics  and  form  com- 
mittees and  make  promises  and  carry  those 
promises  out.  an  atmosphere  will  be  created 
in  which  the  Viet  Cong  will  suffocate. 

Some  observers,  appalled  by  the  difficulty 
of  building  a  modern  nation-state  have  won- 
dered whether  it  was  not  true,  after  all.  that 
onlv  the  Communists  could  organize  the 
East  Asian  tropics,  as  Mao  Tse-tung  had  or- 
ganized China  after  22  years  of  effort.  Un- 
questionably, this  Is  one  of  the  central  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  Vietnam  war.  We  who  be- 
lieve that  Vietnam  can  become  a  modem  na- 
tion-state, able  to  preserve  its  independence. 


can  take  heart  from  the  organization  of  so- 
ciety in  such  countries  as  the  Phihppines, 
Korea,  Malaya,  which  have  overcome  Com- 
munist aggression,  indeed.  In  all  of  the  edge 
of  free  E.ist  Asia.  370.000,000  people  In  ail,  and 
from  the  great  sacrifices  and  progress  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  in  achieving  this  very 
thing. 

CORRECTING  R-\TE  IMBALANCES 
IN  SAVINGS  INSTRUMENTS 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tiie  gentleman  from  Calif orma  LMr. 
Hann.'vI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temix)re.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fi-om  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  the 
rat-control  bill.  H.R.  12754.  passed  the 
House  today  under  a  unan'imous-consent 
procedure  no  one  should  be  misled  into 
believing  that  all  current  practices  exist- 
ing in  tills  area  are  satisfactoi-v-  During 
the  brief  hearings  on  this  important 
piece  of  legislation  a  record  was  con- 
structed which  strongly  suggests  serious 
imbalances  have  emerged  between  vari- 
ous sanngs  instruments. 

It  must  be  clearly  pointed  out  that 
current  administrative  interpretations 
on  the  peraiissibility  and  extent  of  cer- 
tain sa\lngs  instruments  has  brought 
about  a  set  of  circumstances  wliich  runs 
coimter  to  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

It  should  be  recorded  as  part  of  the 
legislative  historj-  of  this  bill  that  there 
is  a  marked  concern  o\er  the  unprece- 
dented growth  of  time  deposits  in  the 
bank  system.  According  to  Monetary 
Ti-ends  "report  issued  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  of  St.  Louis,  released  Sep- 
tember 13,  1967,  time  deposits  in  com- 
mercial banks  have  grown  at  an  18-per- 
cent annual  rate  since  January.  This  is 
more  than  10  percent  above  the  growth 
rate  from  mid-1960  to  mid-1966,  when 
this  measure  grew  at  an  average  rate  of 
less  than  8  percent.  Not  only  does  this 
indicate  that  bank  time  de]X)sits  are,  for 
the  first  time,  now  going  to  out-strip  de- 
mand deposits,  but  also  reflects  a  shift 
in  the  banks  promotion  for  deposits  to- 
ward certificates  of  deposit  and  "golden 
passbook"  ■Rhich,  according  to  some 
thinking,  represents  an  easy  loophole 
aroimd  the  regulation  Q.  This  compares 
dramatically  to  196.5  when  the  ratio  be- 
tween time  and  demand  deposits  stood 
at  79.9  percent,  with  demand  deposits 
exceeding  time  deposits  by  some  $37 
billion. 

For  this  reason  we  believe  that  the  rec- 
ord on  this  bill  should  carry  with  it  a 
strong  indication  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  that  they  should  discourage  such 
a  practice  that  minimizes  the  regulatory 
effects  of  Q.  and  indicates  strongly  to  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  that  we  believe 
they  should  use  their  present  powers  to 
allow  a  comparative  right  of  the  savings 
and  loan's  to  accept  deposits  for  a  fixed 
period  of  time  with  a  guaranty  of  a 
definite  rate  thereon  and  may  issue  also 
certificates  of  deposit  and  other  docu- 
ments as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Board  imder  appropriate  regulations. 
Both  of  these  moves  are  suggested  as  a 


way  in  which  the  regulating  agencies  can 
minimize  rate  wars  and  maximize  equity 
among  concerned  financial  institutions. 


UNWARRANTED    AND    INACCURATE 
ATTACK  UPON  OUR  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Gathings]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  iiTClude 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  p.'-o  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fix)m  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  heard  a  learned,  factual,  and 
timely  discussion  of  charges  made  by  a 
former  resident  of  my  State  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  refused  to  engage  in 
peace  talks  earlier  this  year  with  the 
North  Vietnamese.  I  commend  the 
Democratic  whip  [Mr.  Boccs]  for  his 
splendid  i-ddress  as  vvell  as  the  concur- 
ring remarks  which  came  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Yesterday  the  American  public  was 
treated  to  an  outstanding  example  of  an 
unwarranted  and  inaccurate  attack  upon 
our  President. 

I  refer  to  the  charges  made  by  Mr. 
Harry  S.  Ashmore  to  the  effect  that 
Pi-esident  Johnson  had  deliberately 
blocked  or  scuttled  an  effort  to  bring 
peace  in  Vietnam.  If  the  only  signifi- 
cance of  Mr.  Ashmore's  statement  were 
that  it  was  simply  one  more  misinformed 
and  inaccurate  attack  on  the  President. 
It  could  perhaps  be  left  pass  without 
comment.  For  it  is  unfortimately  the  lot 
of  any  President  of  the  United  States  to 
undergo  irresponsible  attacks  of  this 
kind. 

But  there  is  a  significance  which  goes 
beyond  mere  unfair  treatment  of  an  in- 
dividual public  of&cial  and  an  inaccurate 
report  of  his  motives  and  actions.  If  Mr. 
Ashmore's  charges  are  given  credibility, 
they  can  only  tend  to  undermine  world- 
v^ide  confidence  in  the  effort  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  seek  a  just  and  peacefid  solu- 
tion in  Vietnam.  Piesident  Johnson  has 
labored  tirelessly  to  bring  about  peace 
with  honor  in  Vietnam.  He  has  em- 
phasized time  and  time  again  his  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  in  a  reciprocal 
manner.  He  has  sent  emissaries  all  over 
the  world  to  try  and  work  out  a  basis  for 
negotiations  so  that  the  fighting  could 
end. 

I  would  have  no  concern  on  this  score 
if  Mr.  Ashmore's  statement  was  gener- 
ally read  in  its  entirety,  it  can  be  found 
in  his  ovvTi  statement  a  refutation  of  his 
charges.  The  problem,  of  course,  is  that 
many  people  throughout  the  world  will 
glance  at  the  headlines  only. 

Mr.  Ashmore's  principal  charge  is  his 
assertation  that  the  letter  to  President 
Ho.  written  with  State  Department  co- 
operation for  his  signature,  was  incon- 
sistent with  a  letter  of  a  similar  period,  of 
which  he  was  imaware,  from  President 
Johnson  to  the  North  Vietnamese  leader. 
Both  President  Johnson's  letter  and  the 
Ashmore  letter  are  now  public,  and  it  is 
clear  that  they  are  not  inconsistent.  On 
the  contrarj',  they  are  completely  con- 
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sistent.  with  the  President's  letter  quite 
appropriately  being  more  detailed.  I 
wonder,  however,  how  much  damage  has 
already  been  done  around  the  world  by 
Mr.  Ashmore's  charges,  and  I  suspect 
few  people  will  take  the  trouble  to  com- 
pare In  detail  the  texts  of  the  two  letters. 

Mr.  Ashmore  also  seems  concerned 
that  he  was  not  informed  of  the  Presi- 
dent's letter.  I  fall  to  see  what  obligation 
our  Government  officials  had  to  provide 
Mr.  Ashmore  with  the  most  secret,  sensi- 
tive and  critical  foreign  policy  discussions 
of  the  President.  It  Is  understandable 
that  the  State  Department  should  have 
taken  advantage  of  Mr.  Ashmore's  con- 
tacts with  President  Ho  Chi  Minh.  I 
assimie  that  secondary  channels  of  com- 
munication of  this  kind  are  used  when- 
ever practicable.  In  such  instances  the 
Department  should,  as  it  clearly  did  in 
this  case.  Insure  that  the  message  going 
through  the  secondary  channel  is  con- 
sistent with  what  is  being  conveyed  by 
other  means.  But  certainly  there  Is  no 
obligation  to  inform  a  private  citizen, 
engaged  in  such  useful  but  peripheral 
activities,  of  the  extent,  nature  and  spe- 
cific uses  of  infinitely  more  sensitive  and 
critically  important  channels  of  commu- 
nication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  President  has  combed 
the  world  in  a  search  for  a  Just  peace. 
Any  fair-minded  man  must  recognize  by 
the  President's  words  and  deeds  that  he 
Is  second  to  none  in  his  desire  to  achieve 
such  a  peace.  It  is  ironical  indeed  that 
this  great,  great  quest  should  be  jeop- 
ardized and  weakened  by  the  actions 
of  a  private  American  citizen  who.  too, 
desires  peace,  but  who  has  by  his  mis- 
leading statements  and  his  misunder- 
standing of  the  relation  of  his  ovm  role 
to  Infinitely  more  Important  undertak- 
ings thrown  doubt  on  the  President's 
motives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial 
from  the  September  19  Washington  Post 
Is  very  much  to  the  point.  I  commend  It 
to  my  colleagues  and  only  wish  that  as 
many  people  about  the  world  would  read 
this  as  read  the  previous  days  misleading 
news  stories. 

Thk  Arkansas  Traveusr 

The  differences  between  the  letter  which 
Harry  Ashmore.  with  State  Department  ad- 
vice, wrote  to  Hanoi  on  Feb.  6  and  the  letter 
which  President  Johnson  sent  on  Feb.  8,  do 
not  seem  to  Justify  the  harsh  allegation  that 
the  Government  has  been  guilty  of  "a  devi- 
ous course"  and  of  "crude  dupUclty." 

The  Presidential  letter  Is  more  specific 
than  the  Ashmore  letter  but  not  In  basic 
contradiction  with  It.  And  even  If  a  contra- 
diction exists,  there  seems  little  reason  to 
suppose  this  Is  a  deliberate  sabotage  of  a  pos- 
sible peace.  North  Vietnam  could  have 
avaUed  Itself  of  the  option  exercised  by 
President  Kennedy  In  replying  to  the  appar- 
ently conflicting  Khrushchev  letters  In  the 
Cuban  crisis.  The  White  House  In  that  situ- 
ation choee  to  reply  to  the  letter  that  seemed 
most  hopeful.  It  seems  Ukely  that  a  govern- 
ment In  Hanoi  really  aniloxis  for  peace  could 
have  done  the  same  thing. 

It  Is  not  remarkable  that  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  President  were  pursuing 
peace  through  a  Moecow  channel  at  the  same 
time  that  Aahmore  was  proceeding  through 
his  private  and  Informal  chtinnel.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  anything  dupllcltous  about 
the  failure  to  abandon  all  other  explorations 


of  peace  until  the  Ashmore  lead  had  been 
run  out.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  anything 
dupllcltous  about  failure  of  the  Government 
to  taie  Ashmore  wholly  Into  Its  confidence 
as  to  alternative  approaches.  Events  would 
seem  to  afford  justification  for  not  doing  so. 
It  Is  not  customary  or  conventional  for  gov- 
ernments to  yield  exclusive  negotiating 
rights  to  private  citizens  conducting  un- 
ofQclal  and  Informal  preliminary  exploration 
of  this  Wnd. 

Such  Inquiries  as  Ashmore  and  William 
Baggs  made  In  Hanoi  are  extremely  useful 
and  helpful.  While  they  do  not  often  lead 
directly  to  peace  or  negotiations  for  peace, 
they  are  an  alternative  means  of  communi- 
cation when  formal  channels  of  diplomacy 
are  closed.  Through  such  conversations  ordi- 
nary private  citizens  often  can  perform  an 
important  and  patriotic  function.  The  honest 
purpose  and  good  motive  of  these  two  able 
Journalists  entitle  them  to  the  praise  of 
their  countrymen. 

Unfortunately,  the  Ashmore  article  In 
Center  Magazine  Is  tendentious  and  queru- 
lous and  obscures  more  than  It  clarifies  the 
efforts  of  the  Arkansas  traveler  and  his  com- 
panion. Its  high  tone  and  imperious  posture 
conveys  the  somewhat  embarrassing  impres- 
sion that  the  author  regards  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  as  a 
sovereign  power.  The  article  sounds  like  a 
communique  from  a  greater  to  a  lesser,  and 
Infinitely  more  stupid  and  worse  governed, 
minor  state. 

The  Ashmore  article  makes  It  clear  that 
the  word  he  has  for  the  Johnson  Admln- 
Isuatlon  Is  Che  word  the  Arkansas  Traveler 
had  for  his  critics  in  the  1850's;  ■You  give 
me  a  pain."  And  that  message  has  some 
political  Importance  in  1967  but  It  probably 
does  not  much  advance  the  prospects  for 
peace  on  earth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  following 
factual  statement  made  public  yester- 
day by  the  Department  of  State.  For 
those  who  wish  to  go  into  this  matter 
thoroughly  this  statement  gives  a  true 
background  of  the  developments  and  in- 
cidents which  were  so  inaccurately  por- 
trayed in  Mr.  Ashmore's  allegations: 
Statxment  bt  the  Department  or  State, 
Septembee    18,    1967 

We  have  had  a  number  of  Inquiries  con- 
cerning news  stories  published  today,  based 
on  an  article  by  Mr.  Harry  Ashmore  In  a  pub- 
lication of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions  (CSDI). 

The  facta  concerning  the  Department's 
contacts  with  Messrs.  Ashmore  and  Baggs  aie 
as  follows: 

1.  During  the  summer  of  1966,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Baggs  told  the  Department  that  CDSI 
was  planning  a  major  conference  In  May 
of  1967  In  Geneva,  to  follow  up  on  the  flrst 
Pacem  In  Terris  meeting  held  in  New  York 
In  February  of  1965.  Mr.  Baggs  disclosed  to 
us  efforts  that  the  Center  was  making  to 
Invite  North  Vlet-Nam  to  attend,  and  the 
Department  responded  sympathetically  to 
the  Idea  of  the  Conference  and  to  these  ef- 
forts. These  Initial  contacts  were  with  Mr. 
George  Ball  and  Mr.  William  Bundy.  The 
President  and  Secretary  Rusk  were  Informed, 
and  Mr.  Ball  was  directed  to  handle  con- 
tacts with  Mr.  Baggs  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

2.  In  mid-November  and  again  In  early 
December.  Mr.  Baggs  was  Joined  by  Mr.  Ash- 
more In  calls  at  the  Department.  In  these 
calls,  the  progress  of  the  conference  plans 
was  reviewed,  and  the  two  visitors  Indicated 
that  they  had  a  tentative  Invitation  to  go 
to  Hanoi,  with  Mr.  Luis  Quintanllla  of  Mexi- 
co. Messrs.  Baggs  and  Ashmore  also  suggested 
that,  if  they  were  able  to  visit  Hanoi,  they 


might  be  able  to  conduct  useful  explorations 
of  North  Vietnamese  views  towards  peace. 
Mr.  George  Ball  having  then  left  the  Depart- 
ment, the  primary  responsibility  for  these 
conversations  passed  to  his  successor,  Mr. 
Katzenbach.  who  kept  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  Informed  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

In  these  conversations.  Dep.%rtment  repre- 
sentatives accepted  the  Baggs  -  Ashmore  sug- 
gestion and  undertook  to  cooperate  fuUy. 
Accordingly,  the  position  of  the  United  States 
Government  on  key  Issues  relating  to  peace 
was  discussed  at  some  length,  so  that  Baggs 
and  Ashmore  could  represent  It  accurately 
m  Hanoi. 

3.  On  December  23,  Baggs  visited  the  De- 
partment Just  prior  to  the  departure  of  the 
three-man  group  on  December  28.  At  that 
meeting,  the  basic  understanding  of  the 
United  States  Government  position  was  re- 
afllrmed,  and  It  was  further  agreed  that  Baggs 
and  Ashmore  would  report  confidentially 
what  they  were  able  to  pick  up  in  Hanoi. 

4.  Messrs.  Baggs  and  Ashmore  visited 
Hanoi  from  January  6  to  January  14.  They 
then  returned  to  the  U.S.  and  on  January 
18  dictated  for  the  Department  a  full  and 
confidential  account  of  their  conversations. 
This  covered  In  particular  a  conversation 
with  President  Ho  on  January  12.  In  this 
conversation.  Ho  had  insisted  that  there 
could  be  no  talks  between  the  U.S.  and 
Hanoi  unless  the  bombing  were  stopped,  and 
unless  also  the  U.S.  stopped  all  reinforce, 
ments  during  the  period  of  the  talks.  Ho 
was  reported  to  be  adamant  against  any 
reciprocal  military  restraint  by  North  Viet- 
nam. The  record  does  not  show  that  he 
solicited  any  USG  response  to  these  remarks. 

5.  Concurrently,  prior  to  January  18.  on 
US.  Initiative  and  without  any  connection 
to  the  Baggs 'Ashmore  actions,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment representatives  had  established  a  di- 
rect channel  for  communication  with  North 
Vietnamese  representatives  in  Moscow.  With 
the  apparent  agreement  of  both  sides,  this 
channel  was  being  kept  wholly  confidential, 
and  was  therefore  not  revealed  to  Messrs. 
Baggs  and  Ashmore  In  their  discussions  at 
the  Department.  It  Is.  of  course,  fundamental 
to  the  USG  dealings  with  Messrs.  Baggs  and 
Ashmore  that  there  existed  at  the  time  this 
direct  and  secret  channel.  Exchanges  through 
this  direct  channel  continued  through  Janu- 
nry  and  early  February  and  culminated  In 
President  Johnson's  letter  to  President  Ho 
of  February  8  (mistakenly  stated  by  Mr. 
Ashmore  as  February  2 ) .  As  has  been  stated 
by  representatives  of  the  Department,  a  wide 
variety  of  proposals  was  put  before  Hanoi 
In  these  Moscow  contacts,  without  at  any 
time  producing  any  useful  response. 

8.  Toward  the  end  of  January  Messrs. 
Baggs  and  Ashmore  returned  to  Washington 
and  expressed  to  the  Department  the  strong 
hope  that  they  could  be  given  a  message 
for  transmission  to  Hanoi.  The  Department 
decided  that,  while  the  direct  channel  In 
Moscow  was  crucial  and  must  at  all  costs 
be  preserved.  It  would  be  useful  to  send  a 
more  general  message  through  Messrs.  Baggs 
and  Ashmore,  which  would  be  consistent  with 
the  Important  messages  being  exchanged  in 
Moscow.  In  view  of  this  channel  (of  which 
Baggs-.^hmore  were  unaware)  there  was 
some  question  as  to  the  further  utility  of 
detailed  Informal  communications.  It  seemed 
clear  from  the  account  given  by  Messrs. 
Baggs  and  Ashmore  that  their  channel  of 
communication  had  been  established  with 
the  primary  purpose  of  exchanges  concern- 
ing North  Vietnamese  attendance  at  the  May 
conference.  Nevertheless,  Baggs  and  Ashmore 
said  they  could  send  any  messages  for  Hanoi 
through  the  regular  mail  to  a  North  Viet- 
namese representative  In  Phnom  Penh,  who 
In  ttirn  would  relay  It  to  a  North  Vietnamese 
official  who  had  been  the  principal  contact  of 
Messrs.  Baggs  and  Ashmore  In  Hanoi.  Ac- 
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cordlngly.  the  letter  now  pubUshed  by  Mr. 
Ashmore  was  worked  out  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Department,  and  authorized  to  be 
gent  on  February  5.  We  were  subsequently 
informed  by  Mr.  Ashmore  that  this  letter 
reached  Phnom  Penh  on  February  15. 

7  No  useful  purpose  could  be  served  by 
(rtving  further  details  on  what  took  place  n 
the  Moscow  channel.  We  can  say,  however. 
that  on  February  7.  while  that  channel  was 
Btlll  open  and  in  operation,  separate  discus- 
sions were  initiated  In  London  between  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  and  Premier  Kosygln  of  the 
USSR  The  combined  reading  of  the  Moscow 
channel  and  of  these  discussions  led  to  the 
dispatch  on  February  8  of  President  John- 
son^ letter  to  President  Ho.  This  letter  was 
of  course  published  unilaterally  by  Hanoi  on 
March  21,  and  is  a  matter  of  public  record.  It 
rested  on,  and  was  of  course  read  by  Hanoi 
tn  relation  to.  the  various  proposals  that  had 
t>een  conveved  In  the  Moscow  channel.  There 
was  no  change  of  basic  position  whatever  be- 
tween February  5  and  February  8.  but  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  letter  did  Include  a  specific 
action  proposal  that  speaks  for  lt«elf.  as  does 
the  tone  ot  his  communication. 

8  4.S  already  noted.  Hanoi  had  not  re- 
sponded iu  any  useful  way  to  the  variety  of 
suggestions  conveved  In  the  Moscow  chan- 
nel Its  sole  and  apparently  final  response 
was  reflected  on  February  13.  In  a  letter  by 
President  Ho  to  Pope  Paul  VI.  This  letter 
in  the  words  of  one  press  account  today, 
•coupled  and  unconditional  end  to  the 
bombing  with  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  and  the  recognition  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front."  On  February  15,  President 
Ho  replied  formally  to  the  President  in  simi- 
lar terms  At  the  same  time.  Hanoi  broke  off 
the  Moscow  channel. 

9  Hands  attitude  remained  negative 
throughout.  The  Baggs /Ashmore  efforts  were 
necessarily  handled  by  the  Department  with 
an  eye  to  the  direct  and  then-confidential 
channel  that  existed  concurrently  to  Hanoi. 
The  latter  appeared  to  be  by  far  the  more 
reliable  and  secure  method  of  ascertaining 
Hanoi's  views. 

10.  Finally,  we  note  with  regret  that  Mr. 
Ashmore  Is  apparently  Ignorant  of  the  sub- 
sequentlv  published  reports  of  the  Moscow 
contacts.'  and  of  their  confirmation  by  De- 
partment representatives.  We  note  with  still 
greater  regret  that  at  no  time  since  has  he 
consulted  with  the  Department  in  order  to 
attempt  to  understand  the  Interrelationship 
that  necessarily  obtained  between  the  Mos- 
cow channel  and  his  own  efforts.  As  this 
case  shows,  the  Administration  has  been  pre- 
pared at  all  times  to  cooperate  with  private 
individuals  who  may  be  in  contact  with 
Hanoi  In  anv  way.  and  who  are  prepared  to 
act  responsibly  and  discreetly.  This  policy 
continues,  although  It  seeras  clear  that  the 
present  disclosure  will  not  reassure  Hanoi 
that  such  private  contacts  will  be  kept  secret. 


WORLD  IN  DANGER  IF  UNITED 
STATES  RETURNS  TO  ISOLATION- 
ISM. SAYS  PRESIDENT  BOUR- 
GUIBA  OF  TUNISIA. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  excerpts  from  an 
address  in  late  August  of  this  year  before 


the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Tunisian 
Students  Association  by  President  Bour- 
gulba  of  Tunisia,  as  follows: 

President  BotraGUiBA  on  thi  Middle  East 
AND  Vietnam 
Ever  since  the  cold  wax  divided  the  world 
Into  two  opposite  camps,  students  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  keen  competition  for  their 
allegiance  and  support.  Each  of  these  two 
camps  wanted  to  have  them  on  their  side. 
Being  endowed  with  great  generosity  of  spirit 
and  views,  the  young  rather  than  the  adults 
can  become  eas'lly  stirred  up  by  great  ideas. 
Therefore,  a  certain  kind  of  propaganda 
alms  at  sparking  and  exploiting  this  en- 
thusiasm to  a  point  where  the  students  are 
so  highly  Intoxicated  that  they  lose  their 
ability  to  exercise  their  personal  Judgment. 
Thus  conditioned,  they  become  the  tool  of 
a  propaganda  which  they  have  not  bothered 
In  most  cases  to  analyse. 

On  every  Issue  they  want  to  have  progres- 
sive Ideas,  and  It  so  happens  that  In  their 
eyes,  the  Soviet  positions  bear  the  perfect 
labei  of  progressive  th»aklng  These  students 
tend,  therefore,  to  always  ally  their  views  on 
attitudes  which  they  have  not  themselves 
conceived  and  they  come  to  consider  Mar- 
shall Sallal  of  Yemen  as  a  progressive  leader, 
but  not  Bourgulba  whose  actions  aim  at 
emancipating  the  women,  Instructing  and 
guiding  the  youth,  and  Insuring  dignity  and 
a  decent  standard  of  living  for  his  people. 
approach  to  world  problems 
I  wotild  only  have  to  attack  the  Americans 
or  "Imperialism"  to  be  classified  among  the 
progressive  and  revolutionary  leaders  of  the 
world.  This  Is  not  serious.  This  attitude  of 
proselvtlsin  flows  from  the  very  foundations 
of  the  Marxlst-Lenist  philosophy,  which 
assumes  that  communism  will  eventually 
triumph  In  the  world.  Since  the  United 
States  is  the  only  Power  capable  of  barring 
the  achievement  of  such  a  purpose,  the  So- 
viet Union  does  everything  It  can  to  Increase 
the  number  of  Its  supporters,  or  at  least,  to 
decrease  the  number  of  America's  friends. 
In  this  endeavor  the  U.S.S.R.  is  giUded  by 
some  sort  of  a  messianic  attitude  for  It  Is 
convinced  that  It  obeys  a  fundamental  law 
of  history  and  If  the  propaganda  slogans 
sometimes  happen  to  change  according  to 
International  circumstances,  the  objective 
remains  the  same. 

But  paradoxically,  while  some  countries  of 
the  "Third  World"  are  tislng  such  slogans, 
the  country  where  communism  was  first  In- 
troduced Is  m  the  process  of  changing  the 
very  foundations  of  Marxism. 

It  Is  also  significant  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  have  come  to  a  pomt 
where  they  can  reach  agreement  on  a  certain 
number  of  issues,  and  they  sometimes  do  so 
over  the  shoulders  of  some  countries  of  the 
"Third  World"  which  believed  that  they 
could  count  on  the  revolutionary  "soUdarlty" 
of  Soviet  Ruaelft. 

All  things  being  what  they  are  and  espe- 
cially what  they  become,  we  are  determined  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned  to  seek  every  possible 
assistance  whether  It  comes  from  the  East  or 
from  the  West,  with  a  view  to  Implementing 
our  development  programs. 

We  all  know  too  well  what  It  costs  some 
countries  which  label  themselves  revolution- 
ary to  act  like  the  legendary  Don  Quixote. 
While  they  battle  against  the  windmills  of 
Imperialism,  the  people  whom  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  continue  to  endtire  the  worst 
kind  of  misery,  and  live  under  conditions 
where  the  most  elementary  liberties  are 
denied. 

ARAB    POLICY    TOWARD    ISRAET 

The  fight  against  "Imperialism"  remains 
the  prime  concern  of  these  regimes  and  in 
the  specific  case  of  Palestine,  they  have  con- 
tinued to  pursue  a  policy  of  dropping  the 
substance  for  the  shadow. 


The  State  of  Israel  Is  recognized  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is 
furthermore  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
Eind  Its  existence  is  only  challenged  by  the 
Arab  States.  It  Is  useless  In  these  conditions 
to  refuse  adamantly  to  recognize  this  reality. 
To  claim  to  eradicate  Israel  from  the  map 
of  the  world  Is  to  condemn  oneself  to  vir- 
tual Isolation.  No  matter  how  regrettable 
and  tmjust  It  Is,  such  a  situation  does  exist. 
•  •  •  •  • 

After  the  defeat  which  they  Just  endured, 
the  Arab  States  should  reconsider  the  policy 
which  they  have  stubbornly  pursued  for  the 
past  20  years.  Whatever  it  costs  them,  the 
lesser  evil  would  be  to  end  the  state  of 
belligerency  In  order  to  recover  the  lands 
which  have  been  conquered  by  the  Jewish 
State,  and  to  avert  greater  dangers. 

After  that,  they  would  have  to  strive  and 
promote  their  people  to  the  level  of  strong 
and  highly  developed  nations,  so  that  they 
would  one  day.  be  capable  to  prevent  any 
Injustice,  to  deter  any  aggression,  and  to 
wield,  one  day.  the  greater  power. 

I  referred  speclflcaUy  to  the  case  of 
Palestine  to  Illustrate  my  thoughts  and  tD 
demonstrate  to  you  that  the  young  people, 
who  would  be  called  upon  to  exercise  respon- 
sibilities In  their  countries,  must  learn  to 
reason  sensibly  and  soundly,  and  not  to  shut 
their  eyes  on  some  realities,  no  matter  how 
unpleasant  they  are. 

VIETNAM  AND  POWER  POLITICS 

I  read  with  Interest  the  various  motions 
which  you  have  adopted  during  your  recent 
Congress  and  I  particularly  noted  your  con- 
cern over  the  problem  of  Vietnam.  I  believe, 
however,  that  you  have  not  analysed  this 
Issued  deeply  enough,  for  It  Is  not  as  simple 
as  one  might  be  led  to  believe.  It  Is  Indeed 
a  most  serious  Issue  which  Is  liable  to  dis- 
rupt the  whole  balance  of  power  In  the 
world. 

Following  the  last  war,  the  world  found 
Itself  divided  Into  two  blocs:  the  communist 
countries  and  the  others.  If  the  requirements 
of  the  war  had  temporarily  brought  togeth- 
er the  so  called  Allied  Powers  against  Hitler's 
Germany,  the  fundamental  differences  of 
their  regimes  did  not  In  anyway  disappear. 
Once  Nazism  w.os  clamped  down,  each  of 
the  former  allies  hurriedly  attempted  to  en- 
large its  aone  of  influence. 

Therefore,  alter  the  Soviets  and  the  Amer- 
icans had,  each  for  themselves,  proceeded 
to  simultaneously  "liberate"  some  parts  of 
the  world,  they  "established  a  demarcation 
line  which  corresponded  to  the  advance  of 
their  respective  armies.  The  grounds  of  such 
a  confrontation  were  successively  Germany 
and  Austria,  later  Korea  and  later  still, 
Vietnam. 

On  several  occasions,  the  Soviet  Union  at- 
tempted to  Improve  her  positions,  but  she 
had  to  back  down  in  the  lace  of  firm  resist- 
ance. The  Berlin  crisis  and  the  Korean  war 
were  the  most  acute  developments  of  Soviet- 
American  confrontation,  and  It  Is  with  a  view 
to  preserving  such  a  balance  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  are  still  main- 
taining their  forces  in  both  Germanles. 

If  sometimes  the  two  great  Powers  collided 
In  an  armed  conflict  by  proxy  like  In  Korea, 
such  a  war  nevertheless,  always  ended  with 
a  return  to  the  status  quo  ante.  It  was 
finally  realized  that  the  dlrtslon  of  some 
countries  would  only  end  when  first  a  de- 
tente, then  an  understanding  prevail  be- 
tween the  two  super  Powers.  Great  progress 
has  already  been  made  In  that  direction. 

THE  challenge  OT  CHINA 

But  since  then,  China  entered  the  scene 
and  In  pressuring  Hanoi  to  maintain  Its  In- 
transigent stand,  she  seeks  nothing  else  but 
to  confound  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  prove 
that  guerrilla  warfare  can  defeat  the  Amer- 
ican armies.  If  such  were  the  case.  It  wotUd 
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demonstrate  that  the  United  States  Is  not 
invincible  In  spite  of  Its  nuclear  hardware. 

Clilna's  hopes  could  then  be  fulflUed  and 
nothing  would  prevent  the  outpour  of  Its 
multitudes  over  Vietnam,  Asia,  and  even 
Russia  She  would  furthermore  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  cUlm  and  Indeed  grab  the  leader- 
ship of  the  communist  world 

Ii  Is  In  ihe  light  of  these  considerations 
that  we  ought  to  undersUnd  the  oft  repeated 
demand  bv  Hanoi's  leaders  that:  "The  ag- 
gressor shiuld  leave  first,  then  peace,  free- 
dom and  reunification  would  then  set  la  by 
themselves'.  This  Is  a  precondition  which 
has  never  been  set  forth  by  any  people 
struggling  for  their  liberation  even  In  colo- 
nial wars.  During  the  Algerian  war,  neither 
did  the  Algerian  Provisional  Government, 
nor  Ben  Bella,  nor  Boumedienne.  ever  Insist 
that  the  FYench  Forces  withdraw  before  any 
negotiations  could  begin. 

A  close  analysis  of  the  events  leads  Indeed 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Vietnam  war  Is 
being  fought  behind  the  scenes  by  the 
United  States  and  China.  Considering  that 
the  world  balance  of  power  hovers  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  conflict.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  the  United  States  would  give  up  In  these 
conditions  Mao  Tse  Tung  on  the  other  hand 
Is  bent  on  demonstrating  that  the  U.S.  can 
Indeed  be  forced  to  surrender. 

THE   DANGER   Or    WAR 

One  can  imagine  the  kind  of  danger  to 
which  the  world  would  be  exposed  If  East 
Germany  or  the  Federal  Republic  attempted 
to  achieve  for  their  own  sake— like  in  Viet- 
nam—the reunification  of  the  country.  A 
conflict  between  the  red  army  and  the  Amer- 
ican forces  would  be  unavoidable. 

Now  everyone  knows  that  the  United 
States  Is  willing  to  close  Its  military  bases 
abroad  In  the  case  of  Vietnam  they  simply 
want  to  make  sure  that  once  their  forces  are 
withdrawn,  appropriate  conventions  would 
insure  complete  self  determination  for  the 
Vietnamese  people,  that  is  their  ability  to 
elect  the  regime  of  their  choice  and  the  men 
of  their  choice,  I  fear  that  should  the  United 
States  withdraw  without  prior  agreement 
specifying  such  a  guarantee.  Vietnam  might 
not  be  reunified,  and  neither  would  It  become 
free  nor  Independent.  History  and  the  spe- 
cific weight  of  China  somehow  seem  to  point 
toward  such  an  eventuality  which  would 
without  fall  bring  mankind  to  the  brink  of  a 
third  World  War. 

China  is  left  today  to  the  destructive 
frenzy  of  the  Red  Guards  who  do  not  even 
resi>ect  the  immunity  of  diplomatic  missions. 
One  could  fear  the  worst  from  these  un- 
leashed hordes.  The  Soviet  Union  certalmy 
does  not  wish  to  see  a  victorious  China 
emerge,  for  she  knows  all  too  well  the  danger 
to  which  she  herself  would  be  e.xposed.  The 
whole  Asian  part  of  her  territory  could  be 
dangerously  threatened. 

Today  one  can  say  without  paradox  that 
the  Soviet  Union  fears  China  more  than  she 
would  the  United  States.  Perhaps  she  even 
does  foresee  that  one  day  she  would  need 
their  help  Just  as  In  the  darkest  years  of 
Hitler's  aggression.  Therefore  things  are  far 
from  being  that  simple  and  the  so  called 
•■Imperialism"  Is  quite  often  only  a  question 
of  point  of  view. 

It  Is  only  unfortunate  for  mankind  that 
peace  should  be  based  upon  a  balance  of 
power.  At  Potsdam  and  Yalta  the  world  was 
sliced  into  spheres  of  Infiuence  and  every- 
Ume  one  of  the  major  Powers  attempted  to 
expand  Its  own  zone.  It  was  generally  the 
counuy  situated  on  the  threshold  which  paid 
the  heavy  price  of  such  a  move.  This  Is  the 
case  of  Germany,  of  Korea,  and  of  Vietnam. 

But  while  m  the  first  two  instances  some 
sort  of  an  agreement  seems  to  prevail  on  the 
baals  of  peaceful  co-existence  that  Is  in  effect 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  until  a 
more    metuilngful    understanding    could    be 


sought.  In  Vietnam,  China  regards  "peaceful 
co-existence"  as  an  act  of  treason  in  terms  of 
revolutionary  principles  and  she  strives  hard 
to  demonstrate  that  her  position  is  the  only 
right  one. 

THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  PEACE 

I  do  not  seek  to  spare  or  please  any  cotmtry 
when  I  maintain  that  the  world  would  be  In 
danger  il  In  the  event  of  a  movement  of  pub- 
lic opinion  the  United  States  were  to  return 
to  their  former  isolationism.  One  could  con- 
tend that  Vietnam  means  little  to  them  alter 
all,  and  that  the  Chinese  are,  at  the  moment. 
In  no  position  to  threaten  them,  but,  granted 
a  U.S.  unilateral  withdrawal  from  Vietnam, 
China  would  most  certainly  submerge  all 
the  councrles  of  the  region,  and  pull  away 
from  Moscow  the  leadership  of  the  commu- 
nist world,  thus  Jeopardizing  world  peace. 
Vietnam  would  be  the  first  country  to  be 
overrun,  then  would  come  the  turn  of  India, 
which  already  experienced  Chinese  aggres- 
sion, then  Outer  Mongolia,  whose  position  is 
believed  to  be  threatened.  Thus  determined 
to  expand  their  vital  space  by  conquest,  the 
Chinese  would  ma-ch  off  to  re-establish  their 
old  empire.  A  Third  World  War  would  be 
doomed  to  break  out.  The  dimensions  and  the 
significance  of  the  conflict  being  waged  in 
Vietnam  go  therefore  far  beyond  the  border 
of  this  country  and  although  it  may  seem 
paradoxical,  one  could  contend  that  the  Viet- 
namese are  fighting  the  wrong  enemies.  Those 
who  actually  encourage  them  to  fight  the 
Americans  are  none  other  than  the  very 
same  leaders,  who  behind  the  scenes,  await 
the  opportunity  to  enslave  them  and  to  re- 
build the  former  Chinese  Empire 

Given  the  facts  of  geography,  the  specific 
weight  of  China,  and  her  insistence  to  cling 
to  Stalin's  Ideology,  one  could  not  but  con- 
clude that  Vietnam  would  experience  a  fate 
similar  to  the  one  which  had  befallen  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  In  the  days  of 
Stalin. 

If  communism  champions  democracy  and 
Independence.  It  certainly  does  so  in  coun- 
tries other  than  those  who  were  subjected  to 
the  tryranny  of  Stalin  or  who  are  now  threat- 
ened to  fall  under  Mao's.  Even  the  Soviet 
Union  has  now  realized  that  and  Is  proceeding 
to  change  her  ideological  concepts.  When  the 
real  image  of  Stalinism  was  finally  unveiled, 
the  iron  clad  unity  which  held  the  commu- 
nist world  together,  disintegrated  forever,  but 
m  the  process,  the  Soviet  Union  won  the 
confidence  of  a  great  number  of  democracies 
which  did  not  doubt  Khrushchev's  sincerity 
when  he  Initiated  his  historic  turn-about  In 
favour  of  peaceful  co-existence. 

PROCRESS  VERSUS  DEMAGOGY 

I  am  therefore  surprised  that  some  young 
people  still  continue  to  measure  the  substance 
of  progressive  leadership  in  terms  of  stand- 
ards established  by  such  and  such  country, 
and  that  they  systematically  and  blindly 
use  this  arblUary  yardstick  to  Judge  the  posi- 
tion cf  their  own  country. 

Real  progress  amounts  to  raising  the 
standards  of  one's  people  and  to  actively 
promote  its  evolution  through  an  appropri- 
ate social  policy,  through  the  education  of 
youth,  the  emancipation  of  women,  and  the 
eradication  of  obsolete  traditions:  so  many 
endeavors,  that  even  the  Soviet  Pravda  ac- 
knowledges, are  being  achieved  In  Tunisia. 

It  Is  therefore  unfortunate  that  some 
rather  sound-mlnded  people  who  are  some- 
times plagued  by  a  feeling  of  guilt,  do  not 
dare  express  their  opinions  freely  and  feel 
obliged  to  conform  their  views  to  the  Ideol- 
ogy which  is  "in"  at  the  moment.  If  one  is 
genuinely  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of 
his  opinion.  I  do  not  object,  for  there  is 
nothing  I  appreciate  more  than  a  sincere 
action.  But  I  cannot  stand  systematic  align- 
ment. One  must  have  the  courage  to  defend 
his  point  of  view  In  as  much  as  It  Is  founded 


on  reason,  realities,  and  precise  facts.  If  such 
a  point  of  view  happens  to  be  contrary  to 
mine,  I  nevertheless  respect  It,  for  no  specific 
ties  of  dependence  bind  me  either  to  the 
United  States,  or  to  Great  Brltian,  or  to  any 
other  Power. 

A  French  ofiiclal  was  recently  quoted  ai 
saying,  "Among  all  the  countries  I  visited,  It 
is  Tunisia  which  appeared  to  me  as  being  the 
least  dependent."  It  is  true  Indeed,  that  we 
hang  on  no  one's  coat  tails.  Our  people  are 
relatively  mature,  we  have  a  long  history  be- 
hind us.  and  we  i-y  to  analyze  events  ob- 
jectively. This  is  why  we  have  never  st-Xjpecl 
to  resort  to  the  kind  of  demagogic  practices 
which  are  being  followed  by  some  so  called 
revolutionary  countries.  Their  setbacks  are 
all  too  well  known,  and  if  the  gentleman  who 
govern  these  countries  really  wanted  to  serve 
their  people,  why  don't  they  strive  to  help 
them  make  up  for  centuries  of  backward- 
ness and  raise  their  social,  economic,  and 
technological  standards,  Instead  of  being  re- 
duced to  begging  right  and  left,  in  order  to 
feed  them. 

Tunisia  enjoys  everybody's  respect  and  es- 
teem, whether'  it  be  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States,  or  France,  whom  we  fought 
for  so  long.  We  also  never  laboured  under  the 
complexes  of  those  countries  whose  process 
of  decolonization  was  ill  started  and  who 
were  never  able  to  overcome  their  past  bitter- 
ness. 

It  Is  essentially  in  this  spirit  that  I  would 
like  to  see  the  students  fulfill  their  mission 
which  is  to  serve  their  country  first,  instead 
cf  trying  to  conform  thenoselvee  to  uncom- 
promising attitudes. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Brinkley  <at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Stuckey)  on  account 
of  temporary  incapacitation  as  a  result 
of  injured  ankle. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  tc 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  15  minutes  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bell,  for  15  minutes  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  tiie  Congression.^l 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Find. 

Mr.  CowcER. 

(The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dices. 

Mr.  St.  Once. 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Henderson. 
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Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 
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SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles : 

S  828  An  act  to  amend  section  5(b)  of  the 
act  of  March  18,  1966  (Public  Law  89-372). 
60  as  to  make  the  prohibition  contained 
therein  on  the  filling  of  certain  vacancies 
m  the  office  of  district  Judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Pennsylvania  inapplicable  to  the 
first  vacancy  occurring  after  the  enactment 
of  such  act; 

S.  1165.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlspo- 
Eltlon  of  judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe 
of  Indians  on  behalf  of  the  Mississippi 
Bands  and  the  Pillager  and  Lake  Wlnnlbl- 
goshish  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians: 

S  1465.  An  act  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  eastern  division  of  the  Northern  District 
of  Mississippi   in   Ackerman,  Miss.: 

S.  1657  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  of  the  secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
who  are  directed  to  remove  their  milk  from 
commercial  markets  because  it  contains  res- 
idues of  chemicals  registered  and  approved 
for  use  by  the  Federal  Government:  and 

S.  1972.  .'Vn  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion cf  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment 
m  favor  of  the  Emigrant  New  York  Indians 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  75. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOLT^NMENT 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
fat  7  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 

communications   were   taken   from   the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1082.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
♦o  authorize  an  increase  In  the  numbers  of 
officers  of  the  Navy  designated  for  engineer- 
ing duty,  aeronautical  engineering  duty,  and 
special  duty:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1083.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  a  notification  of  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  an 
additional  facility  project  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Army  National  Guard. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
89-188,  and  to  the  authority  delegated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense:  to  the  Committee  on 
.^rmed  Services. 

1084.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
transmitting  a  report  containing  the  results 
of  continuing  review  of  the  outstanding  vol- 
untary agreements  and  programs,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  708(e)  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1035.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report  pertaining  to  wage 
payments  to  handicapped  clients  in  sheltered 
workshop.s.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  605  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  8632.  A  bill  to  amend 
sections  40c(li  and  52a  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  so  as  to  reallocate  part  of  the  hling  fee 
from  the  clerk's  earnings  to  the  referees' 
salary  and  expense  fund  (Rept.  No.  646).  Re- 
fe.-red  to  the  Ccmmittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  12120.  A  bill  to  assist  courts, 
correctional  systems,  and  community  agen- 
cies to  prevent,  treat,  and  control  Juvenile 
delinquency,  to  support  research  and  train- 
ing efforts  In  the  prevention,  treatment,  and 
control  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
6471.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  H.R.  7025.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  648). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  of  conference.  S. 
953.  An  act  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  subsequent  to 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967  (Rept. 
No.  649 ) ,  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  i-efcri-ed  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  12987.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  prep- 
aration and  distribution  of  educational  ma- 
terials dealing   with   civil   disorders:    to   the 
Conamittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Pirnie,  and  Mr.   Con- 
able  i  : 
H.R.  12988.  A  bill  to  extend  the  tariff  quota 
treatment   for    certain   stainless   steel    table 
flatware:    to    the    Committee   on    Ways   and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.   i2989.   A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles:  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.   12990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  the  provi- 
sions permitting  the  deduction,  without  re- 
gard to  the  3 -percent  and   1 -percent  floors, 
of  medical  expenses  Incurred  for  the  care  of 
individuals  65  years  of  age  and  over:  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HLTNGATE: 
H.R.    12991.    A    bill    to    amend   the    Com- 
munications Act  of   1934  to  amend  the  re- 
newal requirement  lor  licenses  In  the  safety 
and    special    radio    services,    and    for    other 
purposes:    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12992.  A  bill  relating  to  appointments 
to  the  Supreme  Court:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  LLOTD: 
H.R.  12993.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  "Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure."  and  incorporate  therein  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  U.S.  Labor  Court,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jar- 
man,  and  Mr.  Helstoski)  : 
K.R.  12994.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  establish 
regulations  prohibiting  certain  broadcasting 
of  advertising  of  cigarettes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


H.R.  12995    A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code  of   1954  to  tax  cigarettes  on 
the  basis  of  their  tar  and  nicotine  content; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

H.R.  12996.   A  bill  to  amend  section  2(3) 

and    section    8c(6)  (I)     of    the    Agricultural 

Marketing     Agreement     Act     of     1937.     as 

amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 

H.R  12997.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  visita- 
tion allowance  to  assist  close  relatives  to 
visit  servicemen  hospitalized  In  the  United 
States  from  wounds  received  In  Vietnam: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By     Mr.     BETTS     (for     himself.     Mr. 

W'YDLER,      Mrs.     DWYER,     MT.      ERLKN- 

BORN.     Mr.     Brown     of     Ohio,     Mr. 
CowGER.  and  Mr    Mvers)  : 

H.R.12998  A.  bill  to  require  disclosure  by 
each  executive  agency  of  the  status  of  devel- 
opment of  Its  accounting  system  for  the 
Implementation  of  plannlng-programlng- 
budgetlng  systems:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Bv  Mr.  DERWINSKI : 

H.R.  12999.  A  bill  to  estebllsh  a  Small  Tax 
Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GtlDE: 

H.R.  13000.  A  bill  to  require  consultation 
with  local  planning  agencies  with  respect  to 
proposed  Federal  construction  projects 
within  their  Jurisdiction:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works, 

Bv  Mr.  LENNON : 

H.R.  13001.  A  bill  to  protect  the  civilian 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
constitutional  rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted governmental  Invasions  of  their  pri- 
vacy; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.M.'VCHEN: 

H.R.  13002.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
Chief  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the 
Navy  shall  be  a  rear  admiral;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
BvMr.  QUIE: 

H.R.  13003.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  13004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  dutv  on  whole  skins  of  mink,  whether 
or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  13005.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  increases  in  social 
security  benefits  shal'  be  disregarded  in  de- 
termining an  Individual's  need  for  purposes 
of  eligibility  under  any  of  the  public  assist- 
ance programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.  lisooe.    A    bill    to    require    reports    to 
Congress   of  certain  actions  of  the  Federal 
Power    Commission;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H.R.  13007  A  bill  to  exempt  the  State  of 
Iowa  from  certain  provisions  of  the  General 
Bridge  Act  of  1946;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Bv  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 

H.R  13008.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claase  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


26100 

By  Mr. 
H-B. 13009. 
cesco  Polizzi; 
clary. 

By  Mr. 
H.R. 13010, 
Urts  Liarlcoe; 
clary. 
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BRASCO. 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pran- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  JucU- 

BUTTON: 

A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  So- 
to the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 


By  Mr    CAREY: 
H.R.  13011.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Panaglotis  Ypsllantis;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER   (by  request)  : 
HJl.  13012.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Bartolo- 
meo  and  Qiovaniia  Bonslgnore;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  13013.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roza  Ptl- 
sudski;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MrLTER: 
HJt.  13014.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Qlusep- 
pina   MarslgUa;    to   the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Pretident  Johnson  To  Be  Commended  on 
His  Proposal  To  Use  Federal  Snrplus 
Property  for  "New  Community" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or   lUCHIOAN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  President  Johnson  for  his  re- 
cent announcement  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  donate  a  335-acre  plot 
of  Federal  land  to  build  a  "new  commu- 
nity" in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
families  of  all  Income  levels.  Present 
plans  Include  1,500  low-income  units, 
2,200  units  for  moderate-income  families 
and  800  high-income  units.  Also  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  new  community  are 
schools,  shopping  and  service  facilities, 
and  perhaps  some  Industrj'. 

As  described  by  the  President,  this  new 
venture  will  be  "first  and  foremost  a  part- 
nership— a  partnership  between  local 
and  Federal  Governments,  private  de- 
velopers and  the  people  of  the  city." 

The  heart  of  this  proposal  is  the  use 
of  Federal  surplus  land  to  keep  down  the 
costs  for  the  developer  which.  In  turn, 
will  make  it  possible  for  him  to  make  a 
profit  from  low  rentals.  We  have  learned 
from  experience  that  incentives  are  nec- 
essary to  encourage  developers  to  pro- 
duce low-Income  housing.  Also,  this  pro- 
posal offers  a  clear  alternative  to  public 
housing  because  it  does  not  propose  to 
segregate  low-income  tenants  in  large 
housing  complexes.  Instead  it  will  allow 
them  to  live  In  a  community  which  will 
have  a  cross-section  of  economic  levels. 

Further  the  President's  proposal  does 
not  end  with  this  one  project.  He  has 
established  a  special  committee  to  study 
Federal  surplus  property  across  the  Na- 
tion to  determine  if  such  property  could 
be  used  for  similar  new  communities. 
Possibly  this  idea  could  be  duplicated  In 
numerous  cities. 

So  many  of  us  have  expressed  concern 
over  the  blight  existing  in  our  urban 
slums  and  numerous  proposals  have  been 
made  to  alleviate  these  conditions.  Each 
proposal  has  a  common  theme — the  ne- 
cessity of  involving  private  enterprise  in 
rebuilding  our  cities.  The  use  of  Federal 
surplus  funds  is  but  one  technique  for 
encouraging  private  enterprise  to  Join 
with  both  Federal  and  local  governments 
In  providing  decent  housing  alternatives 
for  our  low-Income  citizens.  However.  It 
is  a  practical  and  Innovative  proposal.  I 
hope  that  both  the  legislative  and  execu- 


tive branches  will  continue  to  provide 
such  constructive  proposals. 

Since  I  believe  tliat  this  proposal  has 
tremendous  significance  in  our  delibera- 
tions on  legislation  designed  to  rebuild 
our  urban  areas,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  copy  of 
the  President's  news  release  of  August 
30,  1967.  and  articles  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  the  New  York  Times  de- 
scribing the  'new  community  plans." 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

The  President  today  requested  Secretary 
Weaver,  Administrator  Lawson  Knott  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  Walter 
Tobrlner,  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  of  Conmilssloners  to  "move 
at  once  to  develop  a  new  community  within 
the  Washington  city  limits." 

The  new  development,  which  will  even- 
tually provide  modern  housing  and  services 
for  about  25,000  citizens,  will  be  built  on  the 
335  acre  site  In  Northeast  Washington  for- 
raerlv  occuoied  by  the  National  Training 
School  for  Boys.  The  school  Is  being  relocated 
In  Morgantown,  West  Virginia  and  the  site  Is 
surplus  federal  land. 

The  land  Is  situated  between  the  District- 
Maryland  line.  South  Dakota  Avenue,  Biad- 
ensburg  Road,  and  the  Washington-Balti- 
more Parkway. 

"This  spacious  open  tract,"  the  President 
said,  "can  become  a  new,  attractive,  and 
well-balanced  community  at  a  major  g.ite- 
way  to  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  can  provide 
comfortable  and  urgently  needed  housing, 
built  and  operated  under  the  new  Turnkey 
concept.  But  it  should  be  more  than  a  hous- 
ing project.  Washington  needs  and  deserves 
the  best  in  community  planning — and  this 
new  development  can  be  the  best  of  com- 
munities. It  should  offer  a  full  range  of 
educational,  recreation  and  other  public 
services   to  citizens   of   every   station." 

The  President  recently  directed  Adminis- 
trator Knott  to  "seek,  find  and  make  avail- 
able" surplus  federal  land  to  meet  critical 
urban  needs;  housing,  education,  park  land 
and  Industry.  The  new  community  project 
for  Washington  Is  the  result  of  that  search. 

Ultimately,  the  planned  community  can 
prortde  up  to  1500  low  Income  housing  units, 
2200  moderate  Income  housing  units,  and  800 
units  of  high  Income  apartments,  homes  and 
townhouses.  A  wide  variety  of  other  services. 
Including  educational  and  shopping  facilities 
would  be  developed. 

"This  new  venttire."  the  President  said. 
"will  be  first  and  foremost  a  partnership — a 
partnership  between  IocjU  and  federal  gov- 
ernments, between  public  oflHclals.  private 
developers  and  the  people  of  the  city.  The 
creative  Involvement  of  private  enterprise 
will  be  a  mo6t  Important  single  element  in 
the  project." 

The  development  of  the  Bite,  the  President 
announced,  will  be  compatible  with  a  de- 
tailed land-use  study  of  the  area  recently 
completed  by  a  major  confoiltlng  firm.  It  will 
also  substantially  adhere  to  the  1985  com- 
prehensive plan  prepared  by  the  National 
Capital  Plaiming  Commission  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"But  it  Is  my  hope."  the  Preeldert  said, 


"that  this  concept.  If  It  can  be  applied  suc- 
cessfully In  the  Nation's  Capital,  will  be  use- 
ful elsewhere  In  the  Country.  This  new 
project  could  be  the  pioneer  effort  of  a  new 
program  Involving  the  comprehensive  de- 
velopment of  surplus  federal  land. 

"With  this  Idea  In  mind.  I  have  today 
named  a  special  Task  Force  composed  of  Ad- 
mlnlstrator  Knott.  Secretaries  McNamara  and 
Weaver  and  Attorney  General  Clark  to  survey 
surplus  federal  properties  throughout  the 
NaUon,  and  with  State  and  local  leaders,  to 
evaluate  the  prospects  for  transforming  these 
lands  Into  vital  and  useful  community 
resources." 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet. 

Aug.  31.  1967] 

"Crrv"    FOR    25,000    Planned    at    Teaindio 

School  Srrz — Johnson  Ueges  Project  To 

Ease  Housino  Crisis 

(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser,  Post  Staff  Writer) 

President  Johnson  announced  plans  yes- 
terday to  create  a  vast  "new  community"  on 
the  site  of  the  National  Training  School  for 
Bovs  In  Northeast  Washington. 

The  community  will  be  bigger  than 
Georgetown,  and  will  eventually  include 
homes  and  services  for  25,000  people. 

The  President  also  said  he  hoped  the 
"concept"  of  the  Federal  Government's  mak- 
Ing  surplus  land  available  to  help  ease  urban 
problems  could  be  repeated  in  many  other 
American  cities. 

He  named  a  Cabinet-level  task  force  to 
study  possibilities  of  distributing  other  such 
sites  to  cities. 

a  335-acre  site 

The  first  step  here  will  be  to  designate  the 
335-acre  Training  School  site  as  an  urban 
renewal  project,  and  15  acres  will  be  used  to 
build  400  low-  and  moderate-Income  hous- 
ing imlts.  Construction  on  these  Is  expected 
to  begin  In  1968. 

According  to  Federal  and  District  officials, 
it  will  be  five  to  seven  years  before  homes 
and  other  faclUtles  for  all  25,000  people  are 
completed.  Preliminary  plans  envisage 
schools,  private  Industry.  Federal  btilldlngs 
and  recreational  facilities  on  the  site,  but 
none  of  these  are  certain. 

The  decision  to  make  the  huge  Training 
School  site  available  to  Washington  is  the 
first  major  breakthrough  In  years  In  what 
many  city  officials  feel  is  a  crisis. 

The  site  Is  bounded  by  the  District  line. 
Bladensbvirg  Road,  South  Dakota  Avenue 
and  the  Baltimore- Washington  Parkway. 

GOVERNMENT   SURPLUS 

It  Is  currently  In  the  hands  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  Is  considered 
surplus  to  the  Government's  needs.  The 
Training  School  Itself  Is  moving  to  Morgan- 
town.  W.  Va..  next  year. 

GSA  has  been  reluctant  to  relinquish  the 
land  to  the  District,  but  President  Johnson 
reportedly  Insisted  that  this  be  done. 

GSA  will  convey  title  of  parcels  of  the 
tract  as  they  are  developed  for  specific  proj- 
ects. Somii  wUl  be  transferred  to  the  city  and 
other  public  agencies,  and  others  will  be  sold 
to  private  develop>ers. 

The  first,  step  toward  formally  beginning 
the  project  will  be  taken  Sept.  14,  at  the  next 
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meeting  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission.  The  Commission  will  be  asked 
w  establish  bovmdarles  for  the  project  and 
choose  a  15-acre  site  for  the  first  construc- 
tion. 

The  D.C.  Commissioners  are  expected  to 
take  action  five  days  later  on  whatever  the 
Planning  Commission  decides. 

A  public  hearing  will  be  held  about  30  days 
later  on  a  development  plan  for  the  15  acres, 
according  to  D.C.  government  officials. 

After  that,  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency— which  will  manage  the  urban  re- 
newalarea — the  District  government  and  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority  will  be- 
gin drawing  up  specific  plans. 

PRIVATE   PROJECT 

President  Johnson  said  yesterday  that  the 
new  project  will  be  built  largely  by  private 
enterprise  under  the  "turnkey"  concept. 
Turnkey  projects  are  buUt  to  specifications 
by  private  contractors  and  bought  by  public 
authorities  at  predetermined  prices. 

Washington  already  has  one  such  public 
housing  project — Clarldge  Towers  at  12th  and 
M  Streets  nw. 

District  officials  said  the  new  project  might 
be  managed,  as  well  as  built,  by  private 
interests. 

A  White  House  spokesman  said  yesterday 
that  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  already  determined  that 
the  proposed  project  will  be  eligible  for  two- 
thirds  Federal  financing.  The  District  will 
have  to  put  up  one  third,  but  this  can  be 
in  the  form  of  services  and  facilities  such 
as  streets  and  schools. 

Officials  would  not  estimate  the  total  cost 
of  the  project. 

As  the  new  community  develops.  RLA  will 
presumably  maintain  over-all  planning  con- 
trol, with  the  Housing  Authority  handling 
the  public-housing  component. 

Officials  hope  that  moderate-income  hous- 
ing can  be  built  under  a  Federal  program 
that  provides  subsidies  to  non-profit  6f)on- 
soring  agencies. 

The  preliminary  GSA  plan  for  the  Training 
School  site  also  Includes  high-Income  hous- 
ing in  the  form  of  high-rise  apartments  and 
town  houses. 

Housing  win  be  one  part  of  the  new  com- 
munity. It  will  probably  have  to  Include 
schools,  and  conceivably  could  be  the  home 
of  the  Federal  City  College  or  the  Washing- 
ton Technical  Institute.  Institutions  author- 
ized by  Congress  but  not  yet  In  operation. 

The  Federal  Government  will  consider  lo- 
cating offices  on  the  site.  Private  Industry 
will  be  encouraged  to  locate  on  sections  of 
It,  too. 

SrrE    BEST    SUITED 

Robert  Gladstone  &  Associates,  a  private 
consulting  firm,  completed  a  land-use  study 
of  the  site  for  GSA  earlier  this  year.  The 
study  concluded  that  the  property  was  best 
suited  to  a  combination  of  uses,  emphasizing 
housing  and  supporting  facilities,  but  In- 
cluding offices  and  Industry. 

But  It  took  President  Johnson's  Interven- 
tion to  commit  the  GSA  to  making  the  land 
Bvallable  for  a  new  community. 

The  District  Commissioners'  Task  Force  on 
Easing  Community  Tension  had  also  rec- 
ommended using  the  land  for  housing. 

Commissioner  Walter  N.  Tobrlner  said  the 
first  construction  would  provide  250  low- 
Income  and  150  moderate-Income  units.  The 
public  housing  would  Include  hlgh-rtse  build- 
ings for  elderly  persons  and  multi-bedroom 
units  for  families. 

Stephen  J.  Pollak,  the  President's  adviser 
on  District  affairs,  emphasized  that  all  plans 
were  still  "very  general."  District  officials 
confirmed  this  and  said  they  couldn't  answer 
specific  questions  about  the  project. 

WELL-BALANCED    CITT 

In  his  announcement  yesterday,  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  the  project  "can  become  a  new. 
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attractive  and  well-balanced  community  as  a 
major  gateway  to  the  Nation's  Capital." 

"But."  the  President  added,  "It  should  be 
more  than  a  housing  project.  Washington 
needs  and  deserves  the  best  In  community 
planning — and  this  new  development  can  be 
the  best  of  communities." 

"This  new  venture."  the  President  said, 
"will  be  first  and  foremost  a  partnership — a 
partnership  between  local  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments, between  public  officials,  private 
developers  and  the  people  of  the  city.  The 
creative  involvement  of  private  enterprise 
will  be  a  most  important  single  element  in 
the  project." 

The  White  House  said  this  "best  of  com- 
munities" would  ultimately  include  1500 
housing  units  for  low-income  families  and 
individuals,  2200  moderate-income  units  and 
800  high-Income  units. 

To  his  Nation-wide  task  force,  the  Presi- 
dent named  GSA  .Administrator  Lawson 
Knott,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara. Secretary  of  HUD  Robert  C.  Weav- 
er, and  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Claik. 

Presidential  assistant  Joseph  A.  Callfano 
Jr.  later  stressed  that  the  President  hopes  to 
do  whatever  he  can  using  existing  resources 
to  provide  for  more  housing  in  the  Nation's 
cities. 

The  National  Training  School  site  has  been 
eyed  for  a  variety  of  projects  in  the  past.  The 
Government  Printing  Office  almost  used  a 
large  part  of  the  land  for  a  new  plant,  but 
this  plan  was  squelched. 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion's proposed  1985  plan  suggests  using  the 
site  for  an  integrated  new  community.  This 
Idea  was  first  advanced  by  Wolf  Von  Eckardt. 
architecture  critic  of  The  Washington  Post, 
several  years  ago. 

Several  groups  have  proposed  using  the 
land  for  the  campus  of  Washington's  new 
college  and  technical  Institute.  However,  the 
technical  institute  is  reportedly  reluctant  to 
locate  on  the  former  site  of  a  reform  school. 

GSA  plans  to  begin  exploratory  ground 
borings  "at  once,"  to  determine  what  kind  of 
structures  the  laud  will  bear. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Aug.  31, 

1967] 

Northeast    Housing    Plan:    An    Impressive 

First  Step 

(By  Richard  Severe) 

The  White  House  has  made  an  impressive, 
if  somewhat  belated,  move  u>ward  solving 
the  housing  crisis  In  Washington. 

But  the  promise  that  25.000  people  are 
going  to  live  on  the  National  Training  School 
site  does  not  mean  that  the  crisis  is  over. 

If  25,000  sounds  like  a  lot  of  people,  these 
figures  supplied  by  the  National  Capital 
Planmng  Commission  are  more  formidable: 

About  90,000  low-income  families  (at  least 
360,000  people)  'now  living  within  the  Dis- 
trict .  .  .  need  assistance  to  obtain  adequate 
housing — although  only  one-tenth  of  them 
are  currently  receiving  it  through  the  public 
housing  program." 

Proposed  public  work  projects  for  Wash- 
ington will  probably  displace  6700  families 
over  the  next  20  years. 

Washington  will  need  about  50,000  units  of 
federally  subsidized  housing  within  the  next 
20  years.  This  amounts  to  about  half  the  ex- 
pected housing  construction. 

long  waitino  list 

The  National  Capital  Housing  Authority 
has  a  waiting  list  right  now  of  more  than 
5000  families — or  about  23.000  people — who 
believe  they  cannot  provide  decent  housing 
for  themselves  In  the  Washington  real  estate 
market. 

In  short,  the  elation  over  the  capture  of  the 
National  Training  School  site  Is  tempered  by 
the  knowledge  that  a  problem  of  consider- 
able size  remains. 

The  site  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  popular.  The 


Government  Printing  Office  had  sought  and 

almost  got  It. 

But  a  host  of  social  agencies  and  city  offi- 
cials put  up  a  hue  and  cry.  The  President 
obviously  thought  that  the  decision  to  put 
at  least  some  housing  there  was  of  sufficient 
magnitude  for  him  to  make  the  armounce- 
ment  himself. 

The  ambivalent  feeling  was  summed  up 
yesterday  by  Joan  Howell,  executive  director 
of  the  Washington  Planning  and  Housing 
Association.  When  told  of  the  White  House 
decision,  she  said:  "That's  greet  I  Now.  what 
about  Anacostla-Bolllng?" 

another  prime  area 

Anacostia-BoUing  is  also  much  discussed 
as  a  site  for  housing,  but  it  will  remain  un- 
der military  control  at  least  until  1971.  under 
terms  of  a  bill  signed  reluctantly  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  last  September. 

If  military  control  is  relinquished,  the 
Planning  Commission  plans  to  house  23,000 
people  there.  But  NCPC  plans — no  matter 
how  well  conceived — have  a  disquieting  way 
of  going  from  drawing  board  to  oblivion. 

Other  possible  sites  for  housing  have  been 
talked  about.  The  Bureau  at  Standards'  old 
site,  for  example.  When  the  Bureau  moved  to 
Galthersburg,  It  left  behind  68  choice  acres 
at  Connecticut  Avenue  and  Van  Ness  street, 
nw.  The  economic  pressuree  In  that  part  of 
town  are  such  that  it  is  doubtful  that  low  or 
moderate-income  housing  will  be  built  there. 
The  land  costs  too  much. 

Others  have  suggested  that  National  Air- 
port be  taken  for  housing.  It  Is  possible  that 
this  could  happen,  but  such  a  move  Is  not 
likely  as  of  now. 

The  housing  problem  Is  one  symptom  of 
the  total  urban  crisis.  The  solutions  lie  In 
more  Jobs,  better  Jobs,  transportation  sys- 
tems that  get  people  to  their  Jobs,  better 
schools  and  a  cogent  plan  that  deals  realis- 
tically with  cities'  problems. 

There  seems  to  be  some  question  as  to 
whether  Washington  has  such  a  plan.  The 
District  Commissioners  have  been  especially 
critical  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission's  1985  Plan.  That  plan  calls  for 
only  limited  commercial  expansion  within 
the' city  limits — so  jobs  within  the  city  will 
be  limited. 

The  plan  also  calls  for  a  retention  of 
Washington's  low  skvllne.  It  suggests  that 
present  neighborhood  population  densities 
be  kept  as  they  are.  The  Commissioners  sug- 
gest that  If  the  1985  proposal  were  to  become 
fact,  Washington  might  never  be  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand  for  housing. 

With  all  of  this,  the  President's  action  will 
have  a  good  effect.  Thomas  Appleby,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency,  said  that  "the  President  could  not 
have  Issued  any  other  directive  that  goes  so 
immediately  to  the  heart  of  the  worst 
problem  In  the  city." 

site   foe   RELOC.^T10N 

Mrs.  Howell  also  had  praise  for  It,  In  that 
It  now  gives  Washington  a  'relocation  re- 
source"— a  place  to  house  people  who  lose 
their  homes  because  of  public  works  projects 
and  urban  renewal. 

Mrs.  Howell  is  also  hopeful  that  landlords, 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  25,000  fewer  peo- 
ple needing  homes — vnu  be  more  likely  to 
comply  with  the  Housing  Code  and  become 
Involved  m  programs  to  Improve  relations 
between  landlords  and  tenants.  She  sug- 
gested that  the  Planning  and  House  .Associa- 
tion was  Interested  In  developing  a  program 
along  these  lines. 

But  for  her,  the  most  Important  thing  that 
can  happen  now  Is  public  involvement  In 
what  happens  at  the  Training  School  site. 
She  believes  that  as  many  people  as  possible 
should  be  involved  In  the  planning  process. 

"I  certainly  don't  mean  that  they  have  to 
go  to  the  people  every  time  they  sign  a  con- 
tract." she  said,  "but  they  ought  to  get  their 
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preliminary  plans  belore  as  many  people  as 
poeslble  as  early  as  possible." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug,  31,  1967) 

United   States   Pbovides   Sfte   for   a  Modei 

City  Built  by  Industry 

(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Washington,  August  30 — President  John- 
son announced  today  that  a  prlvatel: 
financed  "new  community"  for  families  of  al 
Incomes  would  be  built  on  a  335-acre  plot  of 
Federal  land  here. 

The  site  Is  now  occupied  by  the  National 
Training  School  for  Boys,  which  will  be 
moved  to  Morgantown.  West  Va..  next  June. 

The  President  said  he  expected  that  the 
new  community,  which  will  house  25.000 
citizens,  would  be  under  construction  by 
next  summer. 

He  said  he  hoped  that  the  project  would 
be  the  first  of  many  to  be  built  on  surplus 
Federal  land  In  or  near  urban  centers. 

To  that  end,  he  named  a  special  committee 
to  conduct  a  survey  of  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erties across  the  nation  and  'evaluate  the 
prospects  for  transforming  these  lands  into 
vital  and  useful  community  resources." 

MEMBCXS  or  COMHITTZZ 

Those  named  to  the  committee  are  Robert 
S.  McNamara.  Secretary  of  Defense;  Robert 
C.  Weaver.  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Lawson  B.  Knott  Jr.,  head 
of  the  General  Services  Administration. 

Next  week  Mr.  Knott  will  send  out  teams  to 
Inspect  Federal  property  that  might  be  de- 
clared surplus  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing model,  mixed  communities. 

Mr.  Knott  said  today  that  one  such  site 
might  be  Port  Totten,  which  occupies  140 
acres  In  Queens.  Another,  he  said,  was  a  par- 
cel of  3,300  acres  In  Mobile,  Ala.  He  also  said 
that  there  was  "substantial"  Federal  acreage 
In  Detroit,  some  of  which  la  either  surplus  or 
might  be  declared  so. 

WTLL    include    SCHOOLS 

The  Initial  plans  for  the  development  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  drawn  up  by  Robert 
Gladstone  Association,  call  for  1.500  low  In- 
come housing  units,  2,200  units  for  moderate 
Income  famUles,  and  800  high  Income  apart- 
ments, homes  and  townhouses. 

The  planned  community  will  also  Include 
schools,  recreational,  shopping  and  service 
facilities  and.  It  Is  hoped,  some  light  Industry. 
Local  public  housing  authorities  set  the 
limits  for  what  may  be  regarded  as  low  and 
moderate  Income  families,  and  consequently 
there  will  be  some  variation  In  the  projects 
eventually  constructed. 

However,  a  rough  national  definition  of  a 
low  Income  family  Is  one  earning  $2,700  to 
$3,700  a  year.  A  moderate  Income  family  Is 
one  earning  from  $3,700  to  $10,000  a  year. 
The  Government  will  donate  the  land  on 
which  the  low  Income  housing  units  will  be 
constructed  In  order  to  keep  down  the  costs 
for  the  developer  and  so  make  It  possible  for 
him  to  make  a  profit  from  the  low  rentals. 

The  Government  will  either  lease  or  sell 
the  land  for  the  construction  of  moderate 
and  high  Income  housing  and  commercial 
facilities. 

"This  new  venture."  the  President  said. 
"win  be  first  and  foremost  a  partnership — a 
partnership  between  local  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments, private  developers  and  the  people 
of  the  city." 

EXAMPLE    FOR    STATES 

It  was  his  hope,  the  President  said,  that  If 
this  concept  can  be  successfully  applied  In 
the  nation's  capital.  It  will  prove  useful  else- 
where and  so  become  a  "pioneer  effort  of  a 
new  program  Involving  the  comprehensive 
development  of  surplus  Federal  land." 

Though  the  President  did  not  say  so.  It  was 
learned  that  he  would  like  to  see  states 
and  cities  follow  the  Federal  example  and  re- 
lease some  of  their  land  for  similar,  privately 
financed  developments. 


Joseph  A.  Callfano,  a  special  assistant  to 
the  President,  said  Mr.  Johnson  was  attracted 
to  the  new  concept  by  five  considerations;  A 
desire  to  move  as  fast  as  possible  on  the  prob- 
lem of  urban  housing;  a  belief  that  there  was 
vi  "tremendous  potential"  In  the  tise  of  Fed- 
eral surplus  land;  the  avoidance  of  con- 
demnation proceedings  and  consequently  of 
land  speculation;  the  fact  that  poor  families 
will  not  be  driven  out  of  their  present  homes, 
and  the  Involvement  of  private  enterprise. 

Mr  Knott  said  that  all  of  the  housing  In 
the  new  community  would  be  "open  occu- 
pancy," but  no  guidelines  would  be  laid  down 
In  an  effort  to  achieve  "racial  balance." 

President  Johnson,  It  was  learned,  first 
broached  his  proposal  for  the  use  of  Federal 
l.uid  In  a  talk  with  Secretary  McNamara  last 
fall  at  his  Texas  ranch.  It  was  his  assump- 
tion that  most  of  the  surplus  Federal  land 
would  Involve  sites  abandoned  or  used  only 
marginally  by  the  military  services. 
turnkey  idea  extended 

This  spring  the  President  asked  Mr.  Knott 
to  find  a  company  to  plan  the  project.  Last 
Thursday  the  President  called.  Mr.  Knott  told 
him  that  everything  was  moving  along 
smoothly.  Whereupon  the  President  said  he 
wanted  the  planning  finished  over  the  week- 
end. 

Consequently.  ofBclals  of  the  Housing  and 
Justice  Departments  worked  throughout  the 
weekend  with  Walter  Tobrlner.  chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. Last  night,  the  President  approved 
the  plans,  decided  on  his  committee  and  di- 
rected that  the  survey  teams  be  dispatched 
next  week. 

The  low  Income  housing  In  the  new  com- 
munity represents  an  extended  application  of 
a  program  already  under  way  In  the  housing 
agency.  This  Is  known  as  "the  turnkey"  ap- 
proach to  Government-sponsored  housing. 


affirmative.  To  my  mind,  this  is  a  perfect 
example  of  citizen  participation  in  their 
Government.  Through  their  elected 
representatives  in  the  Congress,  Ameri- 
cans have  made  their  views  known  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Continued  pressure  forced  the 
President  and  the  Secretary-  to  bend  to 
the  will  of  the  people. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

OP    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  19.  1967 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
6,  1967.  in  my  weekly  report  to  the  citi- 
zens of  my  district— Louisville— I  pre- 
dicted "that  the  President  will  succumb 
to  a  thin  defense  system,  costing  between 
$3  and  $5  bilUon."  Today  President 
Johnson  and  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
S  McNamara  announced  that  the  United 
States  will  start  building  a  $5  billion 
antiballistic  missile  system  which  will 
be  a  prelude  to  an  expanding  defense 
system  that  niight  ultimately  cost  $40 
billion.  On  June  22. 1  joined  with  35  first- 
term  Republican  Members  of  Congress  in 
urging  the  administration  to  immedi- 
ately establish  an  adequate  ABM  system. 
We  sent  a  strongly  worded  resolution  to 
SecretaiT  McNamara  demanding  action 
at  an  early  date.  This  was  followed  up 
by  a  meeting  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense at  the  Pentagon,  where  additional 
arguments  wei-e  voiced  in  favor  of  such 
a  system. 

In  April,  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to 
ever>'  resident  of  Louisville  in  which  I 
asked  the  question.  "Should  the  United 
States  immediately  begin  action  on  an 
antiballistic  missile  system?"  Sixty-two 
and  six-tenths  percent  Euiswered  in  the 


The  Kee  Report — Citizenship  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 

The  subject  discussed  in  this  report  is 
the  observance  of  "Citizenship  Day": 
Citizenship  Day 

This  is  Jim  Kee — bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

Each  year  on  September  17th,  we  observe 
Citizenship  Day.  the  day  on  which  we  honor 
those  citizens,  both  native-born  and  foreign- 
born,  who  enter  into  active  citizenship  ei- 
ther by  having  come  of  age  or  by  naturaliza- 
tion. This  is  an  occasion  on  which  we  should 
remember  the  deep  significance  of  United 
States  citizenship. 

In  this  report.  I  would  like  to  outline  for 
you  a  brief  history  of  Citizenship  Day,  Its 
purpose  and  why  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
among  American  patriotic  observances. 

Citizenship  Day  Is  designed  to  empha.size 
both  the  Importance  of  American  cltlzen- 
slilp  and  of  the  rights  and  duties  which  It 
entails  under  our  Constitution.  Until  1952, 
the  significance  of  United  States  citizenship 
was  observed  in  early  spring  on  "I  am  an 
American  Day."  This  sacred  occasion  was 
designed  to  honor  all  those  who  had  Just  at- 
tained the  full  rights  and  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship. The  annivers.^ry  of  the  signing  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  from  which 
all  those  rights  and  duties  flow,  was  ob- 
served separately. 

Citizenship  and  the  Constitution  are  in- 
sepanible.  Without  the  rights  guaranteed, 
and  duties  imposed  by  our  Constitution,  cit- 
izenship would  be  only  an  empty  word.  Real- 
izing this,  your  Congress.  In  1952.  p.^ssed  a 
Joint  Resolution,  signed  by  President  Tru- 
man, uniting  these  two  patriotic  observ- 
ances into  one  'Citizenship  Day." 

Citizenship  Day  celebrates  the  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution.  On  this 
day.  we  reaffirm  our  faith  In  our  citizenship 
and  In  the  principles  of  our  Constitution. 
This  is  the  week  designated  as  "Constitution 
Week"  to  emphasize  the  vital  relation  of  citi- 
zenship to  the  Constitution. 

We  should  never  forget  that  United  States 
citizenship  is  a  privilege.  We  all  have  a  sacred 
obligation  to  live  up  to  the  high  standards 
of  achievement  established  by  our  fathers 
and  forefathers,  the  high  standards  of  being 
responsible  United  States  citizens. 

There  has  never  been  a  period  in  our  Na- 
tion's history  when  the  principles  of  liberty 
under  our  Constitution  have  been  more  seri- 
ously threatened.  We  need  only  to  look  to  the 
nations  being  attacked  by  the  Communists, 
or  to  the  millions  of  people  living  under  Com- 
munist domination,  who  have  no  rights  of 
seU-determination  where  the  state  controls 
every  aspect  of  their  lives,  to  realize  the  truly 
great  privilege   that   is  ours.   This  privilege 
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guarantees  to  each  of  us.  native-born  and 
naturalized,  all  of  the  rights  protected  by 
our  Constitution.  Surely  the  duty  of  respon- 
sible citizenship  Imposed  by  our  Constitution 
Is  a  very  small  price  to  pay  In  return  for 
those  guarantees. 

President  Grover  Cleveland  summed  it  up 
when  he  s;^ld:  "As  we  rejoice  in  the  patriot- 
Ism  and  devotion  of  those  who  lived  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  so  may  others  who  follow  us 
rejoice  In  our  Jealous  love  of  constitutional 
liberty." 

We  should  never  forget  that  our  obliga- 
tions as  United  States  Citizens  are  to  safe- 
guard our  constitutional  liberties  In  order 
that  our  children  and  grandchildren  may  also 
enjoy  these  privileges  in  the  years  to  come. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


The  Korean  National  Science-Cultural 
Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19.  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  confronting  the 
developing  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  is 
the  shortage  of  personnel  capable  of  per- 
forming the  technical  tasks  inherent  in 
industrialization.  Education  and  training 
are,  of  course,  the  keys  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem,  but  these  are  not  simple 
processes.  Most  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
nations  lack  any  base  from  which  to 
commence  any  valuable  training  pro- 
gram; educational  facilities  are  far  be- 
low the  necessary  level.  The  United  States 
and  other  friendly  developed  nations  are 
lending  what  assistance  they  can,  but 
this  kind  of  aid  has  definite  shortcom- 
ings. First,  most  often  it  cannot  be  ade- 
quately extensive.  Second,  it  is  Western 
training  and  education  and  does  not  pro- 
vide a  healthy  incentive  for  the  trainee 
to  remain  in  the  homeland — opportuni- 
ties in  the  West  are  far  too  attractive. 
Consequently,  if  the  shortage  of  qualified 
personnel  is  to  be  overcome,  it  must  be 
overcome  by  the  developing  nations 
themselves. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
today  on  a  program  recently  established 
in  the  Republic  of  South  Korea  which 
appears  to  be  an  outstanding  effort  to 
solve  the  technical  manpower  problem. 
The  program  is  called  the  Korean  Na- 
tional Science-Cultural  Center.  The  pro- 
gram had  its  actual  beginning  in  March 
of  1966.  when  Mr.  Joseph  Allen  Patter- 
son, then  Director  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Museums,  was  asked  to  assist 
in  the  planning  for  a  new  institution  to 
replace  their  science  museum  which  had 
been  destroyed  during  the  war.  From  a 
series  of  meetings  which  followed,  a  plan 
evolved  for  a  new  center  with  a  program 
combining  all  aspects  of  science  and 
technology  with  the  broad  spectrum  of 
Korean  cultural  history.  The  Korean  of- 
ficials realized  that  their  people  lacked 
an  adequate  base  of  understanding  to 
fully  appreciate  or  be  of  assistance  in  the 
rapid  technological  changes  which  are 
taking  place  in  Korea.  These  officials  fur- 


ther felt  that  the  center  should  provide 
programs  in  the  cultural  history  of  Korea 
to  help  firmly  establish  for  Koreans  their 
historical  identity,  traditions,  and  heri- 
tage as  they  continue  the  remarkable 
postwar  development  of  their  country. 
By  voting  to  appropriate  $25,000  toward 
the  costs  of  the  study,  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Korea  wholeheartedly 
approved  the  plan  on  December  30.  1966. 

A  planning  study,  which  will  take  1 
year,  is  the  first  pha.se  of  the  program. 
Tlie  study  is  designed  to  produce  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  scope,  size,  pri- 
orities, time  schedules,  and  estimates  of 
cost.  It  calls  for  a  total  of  S148.000:  $83.- 
000  from  private  American  founda- 
tions and  corporations:  $25,000  which 
the  Korean  Government  has  voted  to  ap- 
propriate: and  S40.000  from  the  USOM. 

Although  the  proposed  Korean  Na- 
tional Science-Cultural  Center  is  still  in 
the  planning  stages,  some  basic  outlines 
have  already  been  set.  Communication 
will  be  one  of  the  most  formidable  obsta- 
cles to  the  success  of  the  center.  The 
center  plans  to  interpret  science  and 
technology  in  terms  which  are  intelligible 
to  the  layman  by  relating  the  information 
to  the  Korean  experience,  interests,  and 
conditions.  A  continuous  effort  will  be 
made  to  involve  the  Koreans'  interest  and 
participation  in  the  center's  program. 

Communication  will  also  pose  a  prob- 
lem in  the  sense  of  dissemination:  the 
Koreans  have  described  this  problem  as 
"Milk  is  found  only  where  the  cows  are." 
The  scope  of  the  center  includes  a  main 
building  in  Seoul,  with  satellite  centers 
located  in  other  cities,  and  mobile  trucks 
which  will  circulate  to  the  rural  and 
coastal  villages.  The  satellite  centers  will 
be  designed  to  receive  exhibits  and  pro- 
grams emanating  from  Seoul.  The  mobile 
trucks  will  carr>^  exhibits,  demonstra- 
tions, films,  and  lectures.  Yet.  the  pro- 
gram must  not  be  lim.ited  to  these  facili- 
ties. Information  must  be  communicated 
wherever  and  however  possible  to  afford 
the  pl?n  a  significant  effect  on  the  popu- 
lous of  Korea.  Toward  this  end  means  of 
incorporating  programs  with  general  ed- 
ucational faciUties  and  other  public  me- 
dia, including  radio,  television,  and  pub- 
lications, arc  being  explored. 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  of 
the  planning  study  is  the  establishment 
of  priorities  of  needs  of  the  Korean  peo- 
ple. Two  are  clear.  Fii'st,  the  Korean  edu- 
cational system  has  undergone  tremen- 
dous expansion  in  recent  years  and  liow 
needs  to  concentrate  on  the  quality  of 
the  science  instruction.  Since  1953,  the 
elementnry  school  system  has  established 
5.000  schools  and  79,000  schoolteachers 
to  serve  more  than  5  million  schoolchil- 
dren. Elementary  school  is  now  free  and 
compulsory.  The  center  must  consider 
how  it  can  effectively  help  the  teacher 
transmit  to  a  class  of  more  than  60  pu- 
pils basic  concepts  of  science,  such  as 
gravity,  sound,  weather,  or  space.  If  the 
center  can  help  the  elementary  school 
system  form  a  basis  among  students  for 
scientific  comprehension,  a  tremendous 
step  will  have  been  made  toward  the 
technological  advancement  of  the  Ko- 
rean people.  Second,  programs  must  be 
organized  to  assist  the  Korean  farmer. 
He  must  learn  to  use  the  chemical  fer- 


tilizers and  insecticides  aiid  other  pro- 
gressive measures  that  agricultural  sci- 
ence has  developed.  Obviously,  if  the 
farm.ers  are  unable  to  use  these  new- 
methods,  agriculture  cannot  benefit  from 
them.  The  center  can  be  of  great  assist- 
ance in  tills  field. 

As  the  Korean  National  Science-Cul- 
tural Center  develops.  I  am  confident  we 
shall  see  it  making  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  Korean  society.  This  kind  of  pro- 
gram can  be  of  much  greater  importance 
than  the  technological  advancement  it 
will  produce.  The  emphasis  of  the  en- 
tire program  will  be  on  Korea;  its  hu- 
man, natural,  and  historical  resources; 
it  shall  concentrate  on  the  cultural  edi- 
fication of  the  people  as  well.  In  this 
way  the  Korean  National  Sc.ence-Cul- 
tural  Center  can  help  establish  a  spirit 
of  kinship  and  allegiance,  based  in  the 
past — yet  expanding  into  the  technologi- 
cal future,  that  will  be  of  immeasurable 
value  as  Korea  undergoes  its  rapid  trans- 
formation to  a  modern  industrial  state. 
Hopefully  Koreaiis  can  assist  nations  in 
following  her  example. 


A  Marketing  Order  for  Apples 


HON. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICrT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  19.  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  problems  facing  today's  agricultural 
producers  is  that  modern  methods  have 
resulted  in  greatly  increased  crop  yields, 
but  modern  methods  of  marketing  the 
product  that  is  grown  have  been  applied 
only  with  great  difficulty.  The  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended  in  1965.  authorizes  the  use 
of  modern  promotional  methods,  includ- 
ing research  and  development  and  paid 
advertising,  for  a  large  variety  of  fruits, 
nuts,  and  vegetables 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  extend  this  marketing  authoriza- 
tion to  apples.  Under  this  bill,  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  applegrowers  in  a  given 
region  request  it.  a  Federal  marketing 
order  would  be  issued  which  would  in- 
volve the  assessment  of  all  applegrowers 
in  the  region  for  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  and  paid  advertising. 

The  soundness  and  usefulness  of  such 
marketing  orders  are  attested  by  their 
wide  use  with  respect  to  other  agricul- 
tural products.  In  the  large-volume  ap- 
ple-producing States  of  New  York  and 
Washington,  such  orders  are  already  in 
effect  on  a  State  basis.  In  the  six  New 
England  States,  however,  and  in  other 
regions,  the  administrative  cost  of  such 
anangements  on  a  State-by-State  basis 
would  be  prohibitive.  A  Federal  program 
is  needed  to  offer  apple  producers  in 
those  States  with  small  production  a 
means  to  effect  a  more  orderly  market- 
ing structure. 

This  bill  would  also  allow  the  contin- 
uation of  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. Including  paid  advertising,  dur- 
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Ing  above-parity  price  conditions.  A  very 
similar  provision  was  added  to  the  act  in 
1965  with  respect  to  the  continuation  or 
Initiation  of  container  and  pack  regula- 
tions in  above-parity  situations.  The 
provision  In  my  bill  embodies  a  long- 
standing recommendation  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  research 
and  development  projects  be  implement- 
ed and  maintained  Independent  of  the 
price  level  of  the  product  Involved.  This 
provision  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  con- 
fusion of  trying  to  maintain  these  proj- 
ects on  an  intermittent  basis. 

This  bill,  like  other  marketing  order 
legislation,  is  intended  to  improve  re- 
turns to  farmers.  It  would  be  extremely 
valuable  to  applegrowers  in  States  with 
small  apple  production  in  maintaining  a 
healthy  economic  position,  and  I  hope  It 
will  be  passed  without  delay. 


Progress  in  tbe  Veterans'  Edacational 
Pro-am 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Veterans'  Pension  and  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1967  has  just  become 
law.  This  measure  strengthens  and  im- 
proves the  cold  war  GI  bill  which  we 
passed  last  year. 

I  know  you  all  share  my  deep  satisfac- 
tion with  these  two  fine  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. 

The  cold  war  GI  bill  was  enacted  in 
March  1966.  The  educational  benefits  it 
provides  became  effective  June  1.  1966. 

In  the  first  13  months  this  law  was  In 
effect,  more  than  700.000  veterans  applied 
for  educational  assistance.  Over  470,000 
actually  entered  training.  This  represents 
9.8  percent  of  the  4.553.000  potentially 
eligible  cold  war  veterans  in  civil  life. 

Bv  contrast,  under  the  Korean  conflict 
GI  bill,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  187,600 
had  entered  training.  This  was  96  per- 
cent of  the  1,955.000  potentially  eligible 
veterans  at  that  time. 

Under  the  Korean  conflict  GI  bill  It 
took  more  than  2  years  before  the  num- 
ber participating  equaled  those  entering 
training  the  first  year  under  Public  Law 
89-358 — Veterans'  Readjustment  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1966. 

With  the  new  benefits  we  have  now- 
provided,  veterans  may  now  pursue  on- 
the-job  training,  flight  training,  and  co- 
operative farm  training.  We  have  also 
provided  substantially  increased  rates  of 
educational  assistance  allowance.  With 
these  more  realistic  monthly  pajinents. 
up  30  percent  in  some  cases,  the  pros- 
pects are  excellent  for  Increased  and 
broadened  participation  in  the  educa- 
tional assistance  program. 

Of  those  who  entered  training  under 
Public  Law  89-358.  95.4  percent  were  vet- 
erans and  4.6  percent  were  servicemen  on 
active  duty,  a  feature  unique  to  this  law. 
Approximately  99  percent  of  the  trainees 
were  male  and  1  percent  female. 


The  World  War  U  GI  bill  and  the 
Korean  conflict  GI  bill  were  responsible 
for  upgrading  the  educational  attain- 
ments of  our  veterans  and  vastly  in- 
creased our  natural  manpower  resources, 
expanding  both  the  skills  and  income 
levels  of  our  society.  The  post-Korean  GI 
bill  promises  to  exceed  the  fine  results  of 
prior  education  programs.  For  example, 
under  the  Korean  GI  bill  51  percent 
had  entered  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  49  percent  were  in  training  at 
below-college  level.  Under  our  current 
law,  74  percent  entered  college  and  uni- 
versity traii^ing  and  26  percent  were  in 
vocational,  technical,  and  trade  schools. 

Not  only  are  educational  opportunities 
in  this  country  more  readily  available  to 
our  veterans  and  servicemen,  but  for 
those  interested  in  studying  abroad  at 
Institutions  of  higher  learning.  Public 
Law  89-358  makes  this  possible.  There 
are  more  than  450  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  46  countries  throughout  the 
world  approved  for  GI  training. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  new  edu- 
cational program  through  July  1967,  over 
2,844,000  checks  for  educatonal  benefits 
have  been  Issued,  amounting  to  more 
than  $259,639,000. 

The  admirustration  of  this  vast  edu- 
cational program  has  been  accomplished 
with  surprising  efficiency.  Payments  of 
educational  assistance  allowance  are 
made  tlirough  a  computer.  This  has 
speeded  pajTnents  to  veterans  and  at  the 
same  time  has  reduced  administrative 
costs.  When  this  GI  bill  was  enacted, 
jurisdiction  over  its  educational  benefits 
was  returned  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration regional  offices  In  all  50  States. 
This  wise  move  has  enabled  veterans  and 
schools  to  deal  directly  with  the  local 
regional  offices.  It  has  meant  improved 
service  to  the  veterans  and  has  permitted 
local  problems  to  be  speedily  solved  on  a 
local  basis. 

From  the  ver>-  beginning  of  this  new 
program  I  find  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  made  continuous  im- 
provements in  procedures  for  paying  edu- 
cational benefits.  During  the  first  11 
months  of  operations  under  Public  Law 
89-358,  the  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
quired monthly  attendance  reports  from 
students  in  colleges  and  universities,  a 
procedure  which  was  mandatory  under 
the  Korean  GI  bill.  Since  last  May  this 
procedure  has  been  changed.  For  courses 
taken  at  Institutions  of  higher  learning, 
recurring  monthly  payments  are  now 
made  without  the  necessity  for  monthly 
attendance  reports.  This  change  is  fully 
ju-stified  by  the  fine  record  of  responsi- 
ble cooperation  made  by  our  college  stu- 
dents and  has  expedited  payments  of 
educational  assistance  allowances  to 
them. 

The  benefits  available  under  Public 
Law  89-358  have  been  widely  publicized 
by  both  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  veterans'  service  organizations. 
Truly  magnificent  cooperation  In  ex- 
plaining and  administering  the  program 
has  been  obtained  from  the  schools  of 
this  country.  Over  3  million  pamphlets 
and  1  million  posters  have  been  distrib- 
uted. Representatives  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  visited  and  personally 
talked  to  thousands  of  veterans,  service- 
men, and  school  officials.  This  was  ac- 


complished through  11,000  orientation 
sessions,  through  1  million  personal  and 
phone  interviews,  through  visits  to  5,000 
schools,  and  102  Armed  Forces  separa- 
tion points. 

I  liave  learned  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration that  the  increased  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  rates  of  S.  16 
will  be  made  by  automatic  computer  ad- 
justments. In  this  way  there  will  be  no 
delay  in  getting  the  new  payments  to  all 
students  in  their  October  checks,  which 
will  be  received  early  in  November. 

More  than  700,000  veterans  and  serv- 
icemen are  now  expected  to  receive  edu- 
cational assistance  under  Public  Law  89- 
358  in  fiscal  year  1968.  The  number  re- 
ceiving such  benefits  will  remain  fairly 
constant  at  that  figure  for  the  following 
4  years. 

Large  as  this  expanded  educational 
program  is,  I  am  convinced  that  the  ex- 
cellent record  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration gives  us  assurance  that  the 
splendid  service  to  our  veterans  and  serv- 
icemen will  continue.  Special  commenda- 
tion Is  due  the  staff  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  the  job  they  have  done 
and  are  doing  In  the  administration  of 
the  cold  war  GI  bill. 


President  Johnson  Signs  Cold  War  GI  Bill 
of  RighU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    C.\80LINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  made  very  appropriate  remarks 
when  he  signed  the  cold  war  GI  bill  of 
rights  Into  law  on  August  31,  in  the 
East  Room  of  the  White  House.  I  com- 
mend the  President's  address  to  ever>' 
veteran  in  the  United  States,  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  to  all  the  American  people: 

Mr.  Vice  President.  Senator  Yarborough. 
Congressman  Dorn.  Congressman  Teague, 
other  Members  of  Congress,  Mr  Driver,  ladles 
and  gentlemen: 

Today  I  have  asked  you  to  come  here  and 
join  with  me  as  I  sign  a  measure  that  I  feel 
will  keep  faith  with  this  generation  of  our 
servicemen. 

It  Is  a  way  of  saying  to  these  men  at  arms 
In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  that  America 
does  not  forget. 

It  will  also  help  needy  veterans  who  have 
followed  their  country's  flag  In  oiu-  past 
conflicts. 

Tills  bill  before  us  does  three  things: 

It  gives  returning  servicemen  more  money 
to  help  them  pursue  their  education,  or 
train  for  Jobs  and  skills  under  the  new  GI 
BUI  that  we  signed  last  year. 

It  will  especially  help  those  who  have 
families  make  ends  meet. 

Second,  It  removes  an  Inequity.  It  gives 
those  now  in  service  the  same  veterajis'  bene- 
fits that  have  been  granted  to  their  brothers 
in  other  wars. 

Third,  It  shows  compassion  toward  the 
older  and  the  poorer  veteran,  his  widow  and 
his  children  by  Increasing  pension  payment* 
an  average  of  5.4  percent.  This  will  make 
their  standard  of  living  a  little  better. 

All  of  this  will  come  at  a  time  when  we 
must  exercise  the  utmost  restraint  In  our 
spending.  I  reafSrm  that  necessity  now. 
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Our  budget  is  seriously  deficient,  and  the 
deficit  could  run  into  many  billions  of  dol- 

The  first  full  veer's  cost  of  this  bill  Is 
estimited  to  exct^l  by  $115  million  the 
amount  the  President  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress But  it  was  paosed  without  a  single 
disEenling  vote  in  either  House. 

Th.s  might  reflect  the  fact  that  148  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  remember  from  their 
own  experience — and  if  they  don't  remember 
It  I  am  sure  Senator  Yarborough  and  Con- 
pes&ma.n  Teague  reminded  them— the  great 
assistance  which  the  ai  Bill  can  provide. 

One  compelling  fact  about  this  increase 
persuades  me  that  it  can  be  accepted  in  good 
conscience,  because  most  of  these  extra  funds 
are  investments  in  education,  and  are  In- 
vestments m  job  training,  for  all  of  those 
who  have  borne  the  burden  of  military  serv- 
ice. 

Both  of  these  are  crucial  to  the  comple- 
tion of  this  Nation's  work.  Both  are  corner- 
stones of  this  Administration's  program. 

The  GI  Bill.  Itself,  has  been  one  of  the 
best  Investments,  I  think,  we  have  made  as 
a  people.  I  congratul.ue  all  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  provided  the  leadership 
m  that  great  effort. 

Since  I  signed  the  GI  BUI  Just  18  months 
ago.  about  a  half-million  returning  service- 
men .ind  women  have  used  its  benefits  to  go 
back  to  school,  or  to  train  themselves  for  a 
better  life.  More  than  h.alf  a  million  .A.meri- 
cans  suck  arms  each  year — their  service 
over. 

One  day  the  numbers  of  men  whom  we 
must  call  upon  in  time  of  conflict  to  protect 
all  of  us  will  be  reduced,  because  one  good 
day  the  world  is  going  to  be  at  peace. 

With  every  resource  .it  my  command  I  am 
working  In  every  xay  I  know  how  to  hasten 
that  day. 

I  welcome  all  the  help  that  I  can  get  along 
the  way. 

We  are,  and  we  will  be.  searching  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  the  war  In  Vietnam — 
every  single  day,  and  every  single  waking 
hour. 

The  forces  who  launched  that  war  now,  at 
tl'.lf  moment,  are  tragically  using  every  ter- 
roristic plan,  practice  or  device  they  can  con- 
ceive to  try  to  stop  the  people  of  Vietnam 
from  freely  electing  their  own  government. 
The  aggressors  must  realize  that  they  can- 
not defeat  the  efforts  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  to  secure  and  strengthen  their 
nation,  nor  can  they,  by  their  speeches  or 
their  propaganda,  deter  America's  commit- 
ment to  assist  them. 

Until  that  realization  comes,  then  we 
Americans  are  going  to— we  Americans 
must — man  the  line  where  that  commitment 
runs. 

This  bill  that  is  before  us  today  is  in  great 
part  for  those  men  who  man  that  line. 

To  those  men  who  man  that  line,  their 
Congress  and  their  President  are  glad  to  sign 
together  today  to  extend  to  them  this  modi- 
cum of  recognition  for  the  great  sacrifices 
that  they  made  for  us  throughout  the  years 
and  that  they  are  making  particularly  right 
now. 
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Federal  Income  tax  provisions  permit- 
ting full  deduction  of  medical  expenses — 
without  regard  to  present  floors — in- 
curred for  the  care  of  persons  over  65 
years  of  age. 

Many  people  do  not  know  it,  but,  un- 
der an  amendment  to  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  law  passed  in  1965,  our  senior 
citizens  will  not  be  able  to  deduct  the 
full  cost  of  their  medical  expenses  on 
their  1967  income  tax  returns.  Of 
course,  most  of  these  expenses  will  be 
covered  by  medicare,  but  there  are  ex- 
penses which  do  not  come  under  medi- 
care and  our  senior  citizens  will  not  be 
able  to  deduct  these  from  taxable  in- 
come unless  they  exceed  a  certain  level. 

Frankly,  I  am  disturbed  that  the  John- 
son administration,  which  is  wasting 
money  by  the  buckets  all  over  the  world 
even  while  bankrolling  agitators  here  at 
home,  has  chosen  to  raise  this  cash  in 
part  at  the  expense  of  our  aged  and  in- 
firm senior  citizens.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  100-percent  Income  tax  deduction 
for  medical  and  dnig  expenses  for  peo- 
ple over  65  should  be  restored. 


Fino  Introduces  Bill  To  Restore  100-Per- 
cent Medical  Expense  Tax  Deduction 
for  Senior  Citizens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'T:S 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing    legislation    to    restore    the 


Catawba  County  Memorial  Hospital 
Dedication 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

OF    NORTH    CAROLI.SA 

IN  THE  HOUj^E  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  have  demon- 
strated their  willingness  on  every  occa- 
sion to  support  the  Nation's  effort  to  pro- 
vide the  very  best  of  medical  facilities. 
Many  new  hospitals  have  been  b'uilt 
throughout  North  Carolina  during  the 
past  several  years. 

I  was  vei-y  pleased  to  note  over  the 
weekend  an  article  in  the  September  15 
edition  of  the  Observer-News-Enterprise, 
published  at  Newton.  N.C.,  that  the 
people  of  Catawba  County,  N.C.,  were 
dedicating  a  magnificent  new  $6  million 
hospital  on  September  17. 

I  was  gratified  to  note  that  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina, the  Honorable  Basil  L.  Whitener, 
was  to  make  the  dedicatory  address  for 
the  new  Catawba  Coimty  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. 

The  people  of  Catawba  County  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  their  new  medical 
facOlty.  I  believe  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  be  interested  in  reading  the 
dedicatory  address  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Carolina.  I  include 
the  speech,  together  with  the  story  of 
September  15  from  the  Observer-News- 
Enterprise  in  the  Record  : 
Address  by  Bash,  L.  Whitener,  Member  op 

Congress,   at  Catawba  County   Memorial 

HosprrAL  DEmcATion,   Stj.vday,   September 

17,  1967 

I  .im  highly  honored  to  be  with  you  today 
for  the  dedication  of  this  m.-.gnificent  new 
hospital.  This  Is  a  great  occasion  The  hopes 
and  dreams  of  many  of  the  people  of  this 
community  for  the  most  modern  medical 
facility  possible  are  fulfilled. 


The  citizens  of  Catawba  County  are  to  be 
commended  for  bringing  this  project  to  a 
most  successful  conclusion.  Those  individuals 
who  gave  over  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
in  the  expenditure  of  their  time  and  re- 
sourcea  to  bring  this  hospital  into  being  de- 
serve special  praise  and  commendation. 

This  new  hosplta.!  is  symbolic  of  the  dynam- 
ic and  progressive  community  spirit  pre- 
vailing in  Catawba  County.  Cauawba  is  one 
of  the  foremost  counties  in  North  Carolina 
m  industry,  education,  and  agriculture. 
Catawba  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  coun- 
ties in  the  state.  The  years  that  He  ahead 
hold  even  greater  promise  for  her  citizens. 

Nothing  Is  more  important  to  the  well- 
being  and  advancement  of  our  people  than 
health.  One  of  the  great  reasons  the  United 
States  has  forged  to  the  forefront  as  the  lead- 
er of  the  community  of  nations  is  that  we 
have  not  suITered  some  of  the  ravages  of  the 
age-old  enemies  to  health  which  plague 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  rest  of  the  world 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  American 
people  malaria,  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever. 
and  many  of  the  other  diseases  common  to 
the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world  are  being 
conquered.  Our  htmianitarian  program  of 
medical  assistance  to  the  less  privileged  peo- 
ples of  the  world  is  in  keeping  with  the  high- 
est Christian  traditions  of  our  nation.  Not 
only  does  our  great  nation  stand  as  the  bul- 
wark of  political  freedom  in  the  world;  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  countless  mlUione 
of  people  throughout  the  world  America  also 
stands  as  the  best  hope  of  mankind  for  free- 
dom from  disease. 

We  have  not  been  without  problems  with 
respect  to  health.  While  many  of  the  kllUng 
and  crippling  diseases  prevalent  as  recently 
as  30  years  ago  have  been  conquered  we  still 
have  great  challenges  remaining  in  the  field 
of  public  health. 

In  conquering  tuberculosis,  pneumonia, 
diphtheria,  smaflpox,  typhoid,  tetanus,  and 
a  host  of  other  diseases  the  life  expectancy 
of  the  American  has  been  remarkably  In- 
creased. 

In  1900  an  American  could  expect  to  live 
49  years.  Modern  medicine  has  made  It  pos- 
sible for  mans  life  span  in  our  country  to 
be  increased  today  to  70  yeai-s.  The  future 
holds  even  greater  promise  of  longer  and 
more  enjovable  life. 

The  advances  that  medicine  has  made  in 
the  last  50  vears  could  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  fine  facilities  offered  by  our  hos- 
pitals and  research  centers.  Through  private 
and  public  medical  research  and  medical  dis- 
coveries we  have  seen  a  lessening  of  the  haz- 
ards of  childbirth  and  pregnancy.  The 
scourge  of  common  diseases  of  previous  years 
is  now  only  an  unhappy  memory.  New  drugs 
and  appliances  have  brought  hope  and  life 
to  many  who  would  have  been  doomed  in 
other  vears. 

Dr.  John  F.  Gillespie  of  the  Georgetown 
Medical  Center,  Washington.  DC.  one  of  our 
foremost  medicil  authorities,  has  stated  that 
the  basic  vehicle  in  medicine  today  is  the 
modern  hospital. 

The  hospital  as  we  know  It,  however.  Is  an 
Institution  of  comparative  recent  origin.  Al- 
though our  first  general  hospital  was  built 
25  years  before  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  independence,  hospital  construction  pro- 
gressed slowly  In  the  United  States  until 
about  1920.  The  medical  experiences  of  the 
First  World  War  gave  impetus  to  new  medical 
research  and  to  the  construction  of  hospital 
facilities. 

In  1920  only  863  million  were  expended 
In  both  public  and  private  funds  for  hospital 
construction.  By  1930,  however,  the  nation 
was  spending  8227  million  in  private  and 
public  funds  for  hospital  construction.  World 
War  II  further  accelerated  the  nation's  in- 
terest m  heightened  medical  research  and 
hospital  facilities. 

As  a  result,  the  HUl-Burton  Hospital  and 
Medical  Facilities  Survey  and  Construction 
Act  of  1946  was  enacted.  'This  act  has  resulted 
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In  the  construction  of  many  faclUtleo  In  every 
state 

The  HlU-Burton  program  in  the  past  20 
years  has  contributed  to  more  than  8,375 
hospital  project*  In  3.445  communities.  As 
of  Julv  1,  1966.  the  total  cost  of  these  projects 
was  M  2  billion,  of  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  contributed  $2.6  billion.  As 
these  expenditures  Indlc.ae.  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  tvinds  expended  in  cooperation 
with  the  Hill-Burton  program  have  been 
private  and  local  government  funds 

The  program  Is  designed  to  meet  the  medi- 
cal and  he.-ilth  needs  of  tomorrow.  Future 
granu  will  be  made  for  the  construction  and 
modernization  of  hospitals,  for  public  health 
centers,  nursing  homes,  and  other  health 
facilities  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  In  hosplUl  operations,  utilization, 
design,  construction,  equipment,  and  projects 
for  the  area-wide  planning  of  health  facilities. 
While  the  cost  of  hospital  construction  is 
great,  the  expense  involved  in  adequate  medi- 
cal research,  hospitalization,  and  medical 
attention  for  our  citizens  is  infinitely  greater. 
No  one  has  Intimated,  however,  that  a  na- 
tion which  spends  billions  of  dollars  for 
luxury  Items  cannot  afford  the  843  billion  for 
America's  annual  private  and  public  health 
medical  c  ire  bill. 

We  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  era 
of  medical  research.  The  future  will  bring 
a  renewed  and  vigorous  attack  on  the  re- 
maining major  diseases  which  cripple,  re- 
Urd,  and  kill  our  people 

In  his  message  on  education  and  health 
delivered  to  the  Congress  on  February  28, 
1967.  the  President  stated:  "I  am  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  appoint  immediately  a  lung  cancer 
task  force  to  supplement  the  continuing 
work  of  existing  task  forces  on  leukemia, 
cancer,  chemotherapy,  uterine  cancer,  solid 
tumors  and  breast  cancer  " 

The  President  also  stated  that  the  nation 
must  marshal  our  best  minds  to  design  hos- 
pitals, nursing  homes,  and  group  practice 
facilities  which  will  provide  effective  care 
with  the  most  efficient  use  of  funds  and 
manpower.  He  asserted  that  It  w.is  neces- 
sary for  the  nation  to  develop  new  ways  for 
exlsitlng  doctors  to  reach  more  people  with 
good  health  services. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  medical  needs 
In  the  nation  Is  to  provide  additional  medi- 
cal manpower  resources  In  this  connection 
I  believe  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
during  1967  Federal.  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams will  train  224  000  health  workers,  an 
Increase  of  nearly  100000  over  1966.  More 
than  30  000  previously  Inactive  nurses  and 
technicians  will  be  given  refresher  training 
this  year 

Thl.^  splendid  new  hospital  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  vision  and  determination 
of  the  people  of  Catawba  County  to  provide 
the  very  best  In  modern  medical  care  and 
services  This  hospital  Is  a  part  of  the  vast 
and  expanding  network  of  medical  facilities 
now  being  constructed  and  planned. 

This  nation  cannot  afford  a  lethargic  at- 
titude In  hospital  construction.  In  the  train- 
ing of  medical  personnel,  or  in  medical  re- 
search. The  demands  for  enlarged  and  Im- 
proved medical   services   mtist  be  met. 

Although  our  nation  Is  relatively  young  In 
the  family  of  nations,  our  prolonged  life  span 
Increases  the  number  of  our  senior  citizens. 
There  are  more  than  19  million  Americans  to- 
day who  are  65  years  of  age  and  older.  This 
Is  equal  to  the  total  population  of  20  of  our 
states. 

When  the  health  Insurance  program  au- 
thorized under  the  Social  Security  Act  went 
Into  effect  on  July  1.  1966,  approximately  19.9 
million  aged  Americans  were  entitled  to  hos- 
pital Insurance  benefits.  This  program  makes 
all  of  us  realize  the  need  for  better  and  en- 
larged medical  facilities  for  the  citizens  of 
our  nation. 


Private  donors  have  been  generous  with 
their  funds.  The  Congress  and  local,  state, 
and  Federal  governments  have  not  hesitated 
In  following  the  popular  mandate  to  provide 
public  funds  for  health  services. 

Through  this  new  hospital  the  people  of 
Catawba  County  will  share  In  the  great  ad- 
vances being  made  In  medicine.  I  again  salute 
you  for  your  foresight  In  providing  for  this 
magnificent  facility. 


jProm   the   Observer-News-Enterprise.   New- 
ton, N.C..  Sept.  15.  19671 
A  New  Day  in  Care  for  the  III 

Modern-as-tomorrow  Catawba  Memorial 
Hospital  will  be  the  subject  of  an  open 
house  Sunday,  Sept.  17. 

Dedication  of  the  slx-mllUon-dollar  203- 
bed  hospital  Is  scheduled  for  2  p.m.  with 
Congressman  Basil  L.  Whltener  giving  the 
keynote  address. 

immediately  after  the  address  and  rib- 
bon-cutting, the  hospital  will  be  open  for 
inspection  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

A  special  Invitation  has  been  extended 
the  public  by  the  hospital  board  of  trustees, 
medical  staff,  and  personnel. 

Special  guests  during  the  pre-tour  cere- 
monies will  be  officials  of  Duke  Endowment, 
the  N.C.  Medical  Care  Commission  and  staff 
members  of  Joseph  Bluemencranz  and  As- 
sociates. 

Trustees  David  Hunsucker  and  L.  B.  Har- 
desty  are  chairman  and  vice  chairman  re- 
spectively of  the  open  house  committee. 
Serving  with  them  Is  Joe  Moretz  and  Charles 
C.  C.  Bost. 

This  committee  along  with  members  of 
the  governing  t>oard.  medical  staff  and  their 
wives.  Red  Cross  volunteers  and  Jaycees  and 
Jaycettes  of  Newton-Conover  and  Hickory 
will  assist  In  the  guided  tours  through  the 
four  story  structure. 

Plans  have  been  made  to  accommodate 
several  thousand  visitors  on  tours.  Wel- 
comes will  be  extended  by  hospital  trustees, 
doctors  and  their  wives  and  other  hospital 
personnel. 

The  facility,  to  be  staffed  by  some  275 
persons.  Is  the  second  ever  built  as  a  county 
owned  and  operated  hospital.  Its  talking 
stages  extend  back  to  1960.  A  $4  million 
bond  Issue  was  passed  by  voters  In  1963. 
Other  financing  was  made  possible  through 
Duke  Endowment  and  Federal  Hill-Burton 
funds,  made  available  through  the  N.  C. 
Medical  Care  Commission. 

Although  the  new  building  Is  substan- 
tially completed.  It  was  pointed  out  by  ad- 
ministrator James  E.  Case.  Its  actual  open- 
ing to  patients  will  be  sometime  In  the 
future. 

The  medical  staff  at  Catawba  Memorial 
Hospital  Is  composed  of  some  of  the  fore- 
most physicians,  surgeons  and  specialists  In 
the  nation.  These  Include  full  time  or  active 
members,  consulting  members,  and  courtesy 
member;.   Dentists   are   also   on   the  staff. 

Developments  of  modern  medicine  have 
made  the  efficient  hospital  essential  to  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  nearly  all  the 
diseases  within  which  the  physician  has  to 
deal.  The  community,  through  Its  hospital, 
provides  the  physician  with  the  facilities 
necessary  for  carrying  on  his  work. 

Taking  advantages  of  this  Invaluable  sup- 
port of  his  profession  the  physician  seeks  a 
privilege,  that  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
medical  staff  of  the  hospital.  When  he  is 
granted  that  privilege  he.  In  his  turn,  as- 
sumes certain  respwnslblllties,  such  as  to 
provide  the  best  possible  service  for  every 
patient  admitted  and  entrusted  to  his  pro- 
fessional care:  and  to  do  his  share  in  main- 
tenance of  general  efficiency. 

F\inctlons  of  an  organized  medical  staff 
sucli  as  that  at  Catawba  Memorial  Hospital 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  providing 
professional  care  of  the  sick  and  Injiu-ed  In 


the  hospital;  maintaining  Its  own  efficiency; 
self-government;  p>art;cipating  In  education; 
auditing  the  professional  work;  and  lurnish- 
Ing  advice  and  assistance  to  the  administra- 
tion   of    the    hospital. 

The  profe^i-ional  care  of  the  sick  and  In- 
jured  IS  the  essential  responsibility  of  the 
hospital's  medical  staff,  the  duty  for  which 
Its  members  exist  and  around  which  all  their 
activities  are  centered.  Members  of  the  Ca- 
tawba Memorial  Hospital's  medical  stall 
realize  through  years  of  training  and  ex- 
perience that  they  must  maintain  their  own 
efficiency  and.  In  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
Injured,  must  always  be  capable  of  producing 
the  results  for  which  they  are  striving,  re- 
sults that  the  hospital  and  the  patient  both 
have  a  right  to  expect. 

Catawba  Memorial  Hospital  staff  members 
live  up  to  the  qualifications  required  and 
enforced  by  the  hospital  and  the  staff  Itself. 
A  member  of  the  staff  in  a  reputable,  ethi- 
cal hospital  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  recog- 
nized school  of  regular  medicine;  he  must 
be  legally  licensed  to  practice  in  the  state 
In  which  the  hospital  is  located:  he  should 
have  served  at  least  one  year  of  internship 
In  a  hospital  approved  for  interns  by  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  staff  member  should  also  have  the 
reputation  for  being  an  ethical  and  com- 
petent physician,  one  who  lives  up  to  the 
codes  of  ethics  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons; he  should  be  a  supporter  of  organized 
medicine  as  shown  by  his  memberships  ;.'. 
local,  state,  and  national  medical  societies. 

If  the  staff  member  claims  the  standing  of 
a  specialist  he  should  have  had  such  train- 
ing and  experience  as  will  warrant  his  rec- 
ognition by  the  national  society  of  examining 
board  representing  his  specialty;  and  finally, 
he  should  possess  a  temperament  and  dis- 
position that  will  enable  him  to  work  har- 
moniously with  fellow  members  of  the  staff 
and  with  the  administration. 


Two-Week  Tour  of  Southeast  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  a.s  I  an- 
nounced earlier  todaj'  in  a  .short  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  R-epresenta- 
tives.  I  will  include  in  the  Cong res.s ion *l 
Record  over  the  next  several  days  the 
text  of  nine  articles  I  cabled  to  the  Buf- 
falo Evemng  News  during  my  recent  2- 
week  tour  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  first 
two  of  these  articles  follow: 
Representative  McCarthy  To  Report  Vxtr 
Election  for  the  News 

(When  Representative  McCarthy  of  Buffalo 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  Vietnam  to 
observe  the  conduct  of  the  election  The  Buf- 
falo Evening  News  contracted  with  him  to  re- 
port his  observations  and  offer  his  Judgment 
of  the  historic  event.  Mr.  McCarthy  is  a  for- 
mer reporter  for  the  News.) 

I  By  Richard  D.  McCarthy  ) 

New  York.  Augtist  29. — "We  are  In  South 
Vietnam  today  because  we  want  to  allow  a 
little  nation  self-determination.  We  want 
them  to  be  able  to  go  and  vote  for  the  kind 
of  leaders  they  want,  and  select  the  type  of 
government  they  want." 

These   words  of  President  Johnson   high- 
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light  the  significance  of  next  week's  South 
Vietnamese  presldental  election  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
choose  their  own  political  leaders  and  In- 
stitutions free  from  external  aggression  and 
internal  subversion  is  central  to  U.S.  alms  In 
South  Vietnam. 

sever.al  disqualified 

So  It  was,  that  members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
fess this  summer  became  increasingly 
gloomy  over  developments  which  cast  a  dark 
cloud  over  the  campaign  and  the  projected 
elections. 

First  came  the  news  that  several  tickets  op- 
posing the  ruling  military  Junta's  slate  of 
Gens.  Thieu  and  Ky  were  ruled  off  the  ballot. 
One  was  excluded  because  its  vice  presiden- 
tial nominee  is  French.  Another,  because  ite 
presidential  nominee  Is  a  Communist.  Bud- 
dhist tickets  also  were  ruled  off  the  ballot  by 
the  elected  constituent  assembly. 

Next  came  a  profoundly  disturbing  fore- 
cast from  a  respected  Anierican  Journalist 
that  a  military  committee  would  run  the  Sai- 
gon government  regardless  of  who  won  the 
September  race  for  President.  Premier  Nguy- 
en Cao  Ky's  subsequent  promise  to  honor  the 
outcome  "of  the  elections  and  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor Ellsworth  Bunker's  statement  supporting 
Gen.  Kys  pledge  did  little  to  dispel  .skepti- 
cism In  many  U.S.  Congressional  quarters. 

VRGE  WARNl.NG  TO  KY 

Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  said  flatly  that 
the  whole  affair  constituted  a  "fraud." 

Compounding  the  gloom  was  the  disclosure 
late  last  week  that  50  South  Vietnamese 
military  officers,  including  some  generals. 
would  be  fired  for  corruption  and  Inefficiency, 
One  U.S.  Congressman's  exclamation:  "It 
looks  as  though  we're  Just  propping  up  a 
corrupt  military  dictatorship,"  reflected  the 
disenchantment  of  many  House  Members. 

Fifty-seven.  Including  the  writer,  went  so 
lar  as  to  urge  President  Johnson  to  warn 
Ky  that  unless  his  regime  took  prompt  steps 
to  insure  that  free  elections  are  held  the 
U.S.  would  underUtke  a  serious  reappraisal  of 
our  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

KY    INVITES    OBSERVERS 

A  highly-placed  official  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Thursday  informed  the  writer  that 
he  was  convinced  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
concern  was  having  the  desired  effect  on 
Gen.  Ky  and  that  efforts  were  In  fact  being 
exerted  to  guarantee  free  elections  and  Insure 
that  the  outcome  would  be  honored  by  the 
contesting  factions. 

Stung  by  the  charges  of  "fraud"  and  Irreg- 
ularities, Premier  Ky  invited  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  send  observers.  Other  nations  were 
also  in\nted  to  send  representatives. 

President  Johnson  announced  he  would 
send  a  mission  of  prominent  Americans.  In- 
cluding three  U.S.  Senators,  to  observe  the 
Sept.  3  voting.  More  than  two  score  other 
nations  are  expected  to  have  either  Jour- 
nalistic or  official  observers  on  the  scene. 

ALREADY    ON    WAY 

Imbued  with  the  Inate  skepticism  charac- 
teristic or  most  present  and  former  news- 
papermen and  fired  by  a  normal  desire  to 
"see  for  one's  self,"  Rep.  Lester  Wolff.  (D.. 
N.Y.I,  and  the  writer,  both  former  newsmen, 
decided  to  make  an  Independent  trip  and 
depart  from  here  today  for  Vietnam  to  ob- 
serve the  wind-up  of  the  campaign  and  the 
election  itself. 

This  win  be  Congressman  Wolff's  fifth  trip 
to  Vietnam.  On  his  four  previous  Journeys 
there,  he  has  developed  many  direct  con- 
tacts with  members  of  a  number  of  Viet- 
namese factions  which  will  be  tapped  in 
making  an  unbiased  assessment  of  the 
election. 

By  the  time  you  read  this  we  will  be  over 
the  Pacific  headed  for  Tokyo  on  Northwest 
Orient  Flight  7.  Our  ultimate  destination. 
Vietnam,  will  capture  world  attention  dur- 
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The  Central  Issve  at  Stake  in  Viet  Rioting 

Is  Legitimacy 

(By  R:cH.\RD  D.  McCarthy) 

Tokyo,  Augiist  30.— "We  have  no  more 
business  in  attempting  to  police  an  election 
in  Vietnam  than  the  Vietnamese  would  have 
in  sending  observers  to  the  U.S.  to  assure  an 
■honest  count'  In  our  presidential  race  in 
1968." 

This  statement  of  Rep.  Henry  C.  Schade- 
berg  (R.  Wis.) .  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
able  and  affable  gentleman,  grasps  one  cen- 
tral point  but  misses  another  at  issue  in  the 
Sept.  3  South  Vietnamese  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

If  this  were  just  one  In  a  long  series  of  elec- 
tions there  wotild  be  little  justification  for 
another  nation  sending  observers.  But  It 
Isn't.  It's  the  first  election  under  a  newly 
established  democratic  form  of  government. 

The  cent:al  Issue  at  stake  is  legitimacy. 

CHANGING  concepts 

No  one  seriously  questions  the  legitimacy 
of  United  States  Institutions  and  democratic 
processes.  But  countless  persons  all  over  the 
world  wonder  whether  South  Vietnam,  In  the 
midst  of  a  war,  can  establish  a  popularly 
based,  legitimate  government. 

The  stamp  of  legitimacy  has  been  sought 
by  aspirants  to  power  since  time  Immemorial. 
In  medieval  days  when  the  concept  "from 
God  the  King,  from  King  the  Law"  was  gen- 
erally accepted,  monarchs  sought  the  popes 
stamp  of  approval. 

In  modern  times,  since  the  advent  of 
representative  democracies  and  acceptance  of 
the  concept  that  sovereignty  resides  In  the 
people  and  that  only  they,  collectively,  can 
choose  their  leaders,  legitimacy  Is  found  In 
the  Integrity  of  the  electoral  process. 

COtrUJ  OPEN  DOORS 

After  a  series  of  colonial  and  mllit.ary  gov- 
ernments, the  people  of  South  Vietnam  are 
seeking  to  establish  representative  govern- 
ment, with  leaders  chosen  freely  by  the 
people. 

The  present  military  government,  which 
has  ruled  by  decree  for  two  years,  is  slated 
to  resign  with  the  election  of  a  President  and 
a  national  legislature. 

The  election  could  mark  a  significant 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  a  long 
troubled  land.  It  coiUd  open  new  doors  to 
peace. 

The  writer  has  advanced  the  proposition 
that  a  new.  legitimate,  freely  elected  govern- 
ment, with  a  mandate  from  the  people. 
might  be  able  to  launch  new  peace  initiatives 
immediately  after  the  election. 

Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tydings  (D.  Md.)  Saturday 
saw  the  elections  as  the  current  best  hope 
for  renewal  attempts  for  peace. 

MANY     PESSIMISTIC 

Whatever  the  shortcomings  of  the  elec- 
tions may  be.  he  said,  they  will  provide  a 
government  with  a  popular  mandate  in  place 
of  a  regime  "which  Is  despised  by  many  of 
the  people  It  rules." 

But  many  U.S.  observers — at  home,  here 
and  elsewhere — take  a  more  pessimistic  view. 
Contrary  to  an  apparently  widely  hold  view, 
they  see  the  election  as  having  little  effect 
on  the  war. 

Indeed  they  see  the  stepped-up  terrorist 
attacks  of  the  Viet  Cong  as  an  attempt  to 
disrupt  the  elections  and  as  an  opportunity 
to  score  military  advances  while  the  nation's 
attention  is  turned  to  the  elections. 

With  this  report  and  the  one  of  Tuesday  as 
background,  the  writer  and  his  colleague. 
Long  Island  Congressman  Lester  Wolff,  em- 
bark from  here  today  on  the  last  leg  of  their 
trip  to  Vietnam  to  observe  the  final  days  of 
the  campaign  and  the  election  Sunday. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
Orville  Freeman  is  rendering  our  Nation 
outstanding  service  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Secretary  Freeman  is  devoted 
and  dedicated  to  building  up  rural 
America.  He  is  looking  ahead  to  the  year 
2000  when  we  will  have  300  million  people 
in  our  countrj".  Mr.  Freeman  realizes  that 
if  this  Nation  is  to  continue  as  the  heart 
and  core  of  the  free  world,  we  must  have 
a  balance  between  our  urban  and  rural 
population. 

On  September  7.  Secretary'  Freeman 
made  an  excellent  address  in  my  congres- 
sional district  in  Pickens  County  at  the 
dedication  of  Six  Mile  Community  Water 
Ehstrict  and  the  Bethlehem-Roanoke 
Rural  Water  District. 

I  commend  this  great  address  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  the  people  of  our 
country : 

A  dedication  should  be  both  a  tribute  and 
a  commitment. 

A  tribute  to  those  people  who  believed 
enough,  cared  enough  and  did  enough  to 
achieve  something  worthwhile  and  lasting. 

A  dedication  Is  also  a  commitment  to  the 
future  where  unfulfilled  hopes  will  be  re- 
alized and  reachable  expectations  attained. 

This  Is  such  an  occasion  and  I  am  proud 
to  share  this  moment  with  you. 

Congratulations  are.  of  course,  in  order 
to  many,  many  people  who  contributed  their 
energies,  their  experience,  and  their  strong 
sense  of  community  responsibilities  to  see 
these  two  great  projects  to  completion  and 
reality. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  name  them  all.  but 
In  behalf  of  all  I  want  to  single  out  the 
two  chairmen:  W.  R.  Reid  of  Central,  South 
Carolina,  and  Norwood  Cunningham  of 
Pickens,  South  Carolina,  and  the  officers  and 
directors  of  their  boards:  Donald  Mitchell, 
Sam  R.  Bolding,  Kay  Baumgarner,  Nathan 
Kelly,  all  of  the  Six  Mile  Water  District,  and 
W.  E.  Dalton.  Mrs.  Ellen  G.  Irwin.  Brandon 
Breazeale  and  Oliver  Patterson,  all  of  the 
Bethlehem-Roanoke  Water  District 

I  am  certain  all  of  you  share  with  me 
and  this  Administration  an  unshakable  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  people  In  rural 
America  to  create  the  kind  of  attractive,  pros- 
perous communities  that  mean  expanding 
economic  opportunities  with  jobs  and  new 
business  enterprises  and  the  kind  of  living 
environment  that  every  American  deserves, 
with  good  housing,  good  schools,  good  health 
services,    and    adequate   recreation. 

While  the  basic  thrust  for  attaining  this 
kind  of  rural  America  for  all  Its  people,  large- 
ly rests  with  the  efforts  and  determination  of 
the  people  themselves,  it  also  requires  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  programs,  plus  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  realize  them. 

The  progress  you  have  already  made  Is 
remarkable: 

More  than  1,100  families  now  have  a  good, 
clean  and  safe  supply  of  water.  In  an  area 
where  it  Is  difficult  and  expensive  to  obtain. 
Tomorrow  your  two  systems  ^^ill  be  serving 
more  than  2.000  families — not  to  mention 
your  schools,  other  public  Institutions  and 
all  your  business  places. 

Your  land  and  property  values  are  steadily 
Increasing. 
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One  small  Industxy  has  moved  In — others 
will. 

You  will  soon  get  a  new  telephone  ex- 
change and  a  new  post  office. 

A    new    Vo-Ag    training    school    Is    being 

built. 

New  homes  are  being  constructed. 
The  signs  of  progress  and  community  ex- 
pansion are  evident  everywhere  and  as  the 
circus  barker  says:  "It's  only  the  beginning 
folk:»— only  the  beginning!" 

As  you  celebrate  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  more  than  2,000  rural  communities  like 
yours  have  Installed  water  or  sewer  facilities 
and  another  500  have  constructed  fine  rec- 
reation areas  since  1961.  This,  too,  Is  only 
the  beginning  of  the  total  Job  President 
Johnson  has  set  for  this  Administration— 
the  rebuilding  and  revitalizing  of  all  of  rural 
America. 

Why  Is  It  so  Important  and  so  urgent  that 
we  plan  now  and  start  now  the  job  of  full 
and  complete  development  of  ALL  our  rural 
resources? 

Why  do  we  put  the  highest  kind  of  Ad- 
ministration priority  on  our  "ruTal  com. 
miLTiities  of  tomorrow"  program? 
One  compelling  reason  is  this: 
For  too  many  years — yes,  for  too  many 
decades — the  people  In  rural  America  have 
been  falling  further  and  further  behind 
urban  areas  In  quality  of  ho\is!ng  commu- 
nity facilities,  job  opportunities,  education, 
health  and  all  those  things  essential  to  a 
good,   creative  and  rewarding  life. 

This  unconscionable  and  unnecessary  gap 
In  economic  and  social  advantages  between 
rural  and  urban  living — this  alone  as  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  Justice  would  JusUfy  a  crash 
program  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  living  In 
rural  areas. 
But  this  Is  only  part  of  the  reason. 
The  very  fact  that  this  opportunity  gap 
was  permitted  In  the  first  place  and  then 
allowed  to  pervade  and  erode  the  whole 
economic  and  social  structure  of  rural  Amer- 
ica created  not  Just  an  Isolated  rural  prob- 
lem. It  created,  as  well,  an  awesome,  some- 
times terrifying,  urban  problem  of  national 
proportions. 

The  absence  of  Job  opportunities  in  rural 
areas,  the  dwindling  and  sometimes  total 
lack  of  educational,  health  and  social  advan- 
tages: unattractive  communities  and  a  per- 
vasive feeling  of  hopelessness  and  lack  of 
coafldence  In  the  future,  have  literally 
forced  20  million  rural  people  Into  our  urban 
areas  since  1950. 

The  creation  of  this  rural-urban  Imbal- 
ance of  population — where  more  than  70 
percent  of  our  population  has  Jammed  It- 
self Into  1  percent  of  our  land  area — costs 
rural  America  millions  of  Its  best  young 
people. 

While  the  cities  got  many  of  our  best 
young  people,  they  also  got  millions  of  un- 
wanted. unprepTred.  uneduwted  people — 
young  and  old — most  of  them  incapable  cf 
coping  with  urban  life  with  Its  tensions,  Its 
congestions,  and  almost  total  lack  of  Jobs 
for  the  unslcUled  and  untrained. 

In  this  same  two  decades,  some  two-thirds 
of  the  rural  Negro  population  migrated  to 
the  cities — where  they  found  even  less  de- 
sirable living  conditions,  and  much  more 
frustration  and  despair  than  they  had  In  the 
country-side 

Well,  you  know  the  results. 
To  fall  to  understand  the  causes  of  ghetto 
frustration  and  violence  and  to  refuse  to 
recognize  and  attack  the  underlying  forces 
Is  to  perpetiiate  more  frustration  and  more 
violence.  Such  a  course  threatens  the  very 
foundation  of  our  Republic, 

We  In  rural  America  have  a  responsibility 
to  help  alleviate  the  pressures  that  we  have 
Imposed  on  the  cities. 

As  we  go  about  the  Job  of  redeveloping 
the  resources  of  our  countryside  and  our 
rural  communities  and  our  family  farms,  we 
may  not  be  able  to  reverse  the  tide  so  that 
mass    numbers   of    people    return    to    rural 


areas — but   surely    we   can    accomplish    two 
things : 

We  can  stem  this  lemming-like  migra- 
tion; and  we  can  build  a  rural  America  rich 
in  opportunities,  so  that  many  of  the  some 
100  million  additional  people  we  shall  have 
bv  the  year  2000  can  choose  to  live  In  the 
countryside  If  they  wish.  As  President  John- 
son said:  "we  must  give  these  millions  of 
people  a  right  of  choice  where  to  live," 

To  do  this  we  must  develop  our  rura.  en- 
viromnent  In  an  orderly,  wise  and  construc- 
tive manner.  We  must  not  repeat  the  mis- 
takes made  by  the  cities. 

As  Winston  Churchill  once  said:  "thOEe 
who   forget   history — repeat  It." 

We  do  not  intend  to  repeat  and  emulate 
the  mistakes  of  the  cities,  where  so  many 
men  have  no  face,  no  name,  no  Identity. 
We  do  not  intend  to  Industrialize  rural 
America  to  the  point  where  the  country- 
side Is  Just  one  string  of  factories. 

We  do  not  Intend  to  deface  the  beauty  of 
open  spaces  or  pollute  the  streams,  the  lakes 
and  the  air. 

We  are  going  to  build  a  rural  America  of 
the  kind  I  see  about  me.  A  beautiful  area — 
with  expanding  opportunities — with  unlim- 
ited potential  for  as  many  of  your  people 
and  your  sons  and  daughters  and  cousins 
and   friends  as  choose   to  live   here. 

The  big  industrial  complexes — the  steel 
mills,  the  auto  plants,  the  huge  chemical 
and  other  manufacturing  centers  need  not 
be  eyefiorea  and  blights  that  poison  the  sur- 
roundings. Instead,  they  can  be  fitted  Into 
the  landscape  and  built  to  serve,  not  pol- 
lute. 

Service  Industries  will  follow  Industrial 
and  recreational  developments.  Each  Is  nour- 
ished by  the  other,  and,  as  the  wealth  ot 
a  conur.unlty  grows,  so  can  Its  facilities  for 
education,    health   and   cultural   life. 

Industrial,  recreation  and  service  indus- 
tries v.-lll  come  to  rural  America.  If  we  work 
at  It,  find,  along  with  our  agriculture,  they 
will  provide  the  economic  backbone  for  Jobs, 
new  tax  Income,  new  business,  and  the  sub- 
sequent social  benefits  that  people  want 
and  need. 

But  you  and  I  know  that  these  things 
don't  Just  "find  their  way"  to  a  community, 
they  cant  be  bestowed  by  a  benevolent  gov- 
emmeat;  they  don't  Just  happen.  They  are 
the  product  of  dynamic  local  leadership, 
working  with  determined  local  citizens  such 
as  vou  have  here,  and  using  every  tool — 
public  and  private — that  Is  adaptable  to  the 
task. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  other 
communities.  In  other  States  and  In  other 
regions,  are  doing  what  you  people  are  do- 
ing— working  together,  using  their  own  re- 
sources and  those  of  their  governments,  to 
build  better  communities  ....  communi- 
ties of  opportunity  for  all. 

This  series  of  Town  and  Country  tours 
which  I  began  last  June  has  confirmed  to 
me  that  there  Is  positive  action  and  dy- 
namic action  In  small  town  and  rural 
America.  The  countryside  Is  stirring. 

I  visited  an  area  in  Iowa  last  June  where 
local  leaders  and  officials  of  10  counties  have 
combined  to  plan  for  the  wise  use  of  the 
resources  in  all  10  counties  to  Improve  the 
economy  and  enhance  the  living  In  the  en- 
tire region. 

On  that  same  trip.  I  visited  Tupelo.  Mis- 
sissippi, a  city  that  has  made  Itself  the  base 
for  an  amazing  record  of  economic  growth 
m  a  7-county  area. 

At  Liberty,  Texas,  last  week  I  was  briefed 
on  a  Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
project  which  Is  drafting  a  plan  of  action 
for  conserving,  developing  and  using  the  nat- 
lu-al  resources — including  human  resources— 
of  n  counties  in  the  wisest  and  fullest  ways. 
And  Just  this  morning,  at  Congaree  In  your 
own  State.  I  visited  the  Conjaree  Iron  and 
Steel  Co..  Inc.  Ten  years  ago,  it  was  a  roof- 
less assemblage  of  used  machinery;  today  It 
Is  a  thriving  Industrial  plant;  with  400  em- 


ployees and  a  mlUion-and-a-hall-dollar  pay- 
roll. 

People  who  had  fled,  jobless,  to  the  big 
cities  a  Jew  years  ago.  are  actually  returning 
to  Congaree.  because  this  :s  where  they  want 
to  live,  and  this  Is  where  they  can  get  jobs 
now.  thanks  to  dynamic  local  people. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  are  hap- 
pening in  scores  of  communities.  They  are 
the  first  steps  In  what  must  be  a  national 
commitment  to  rural-urban  balance  If  we 
are  to  be  prepared  tor  the  yec^r  2000.  and  its 
300  miUlon  Americans.  We  need  many  more 
steps;  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  But  we  are 
on  the  move. 

We  must  plan,  and  we  must  act.  If  we  are 
to  be  able  to  give  these  300  million  people  a 
choice  in  the  v/hole  spectrum  of  life — Jobs, 
environment,  health,  recreation,  culture  .ind 
education. 

Studies  are  now  under  way  to  see  how  best 
we  can  decentralize  our  higher  education  so 
that  every  younjt  person  who  wants  to  go  to 
college  need  not  travel  more  than  a  few  miles 
from  where  he  iives.  And  these  small  rural 
colleges  will  become,  not  only  centers  of 
learning  and  training,  but  centers  of  culture 
and  artistic  opportunity  and  enjoyment 

To  me,  what  you  are  doing  here — and  what 
is  being  done  all  over  rural  America — repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  exciting  developments 
01"  this  century. 

And  people  like  yoti  are  making  It  possible 

It  is  ycu  who  are  provid;ng  the  leaciPrshlp 
and  the  ideas.  It  is  you  who  have  confidence 
in  your  own  communities  and  in  yourselves. 
And  It  Is  you  who  are  making  the  Federal 
and  State  programs  work  because  you  are 
demonstrating  an  Infinite  capacity  for  co- 
operation. 

It  can't  be  done  ;iny  other  way. 

In  building  a  better  rural  America— we 
build  a  better  whole  America. 

This  you  are  doing  and  that's  why  I  am 
so  proud  to  be  here  today. 

Thank  you. 


September  19,  1967 
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Address  of  L.  Mendel  Rivers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TES 

Tuesday.  September  19.  1967 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Is  my  first  year  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Sei-vices.  Of 
all  the  committees  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  serve  on  during  the  7  years  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress,  my  partici- 
pation on  this  committee  has  been  most 
Informative,  rewarding,  and  reassuring 
under  the  leadership  of  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel 
Rivers.  Personally,  I  feel  the  future  of 
our  country  is  far  more  secure  due  to  the 
diligent  efforts  and  dedication  on  the 
part  of  our  able  chairman. 

As  an  example  of  his  thinking  on  mat- 
ters of  national  Importance  and  more 
specifically,  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  strong  National  Guard  service,  I  wish 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  address 
made  bv  Chairman  Rivers  on  Monday, 
September  18,  1967.  at  the  89th  General 
Conference  of  the  National  Guard  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  here  in 
Washington.  D.C, 

His  address  in  defense  of  the  National 
Guard  is  indeed  inspirational  and  should 
be  required  reading  by  all  Members  of 


Congress.  I  also  think  his  speech  should 
be  printed  as  a  public  document  and 
made  available  to  all  schools.  I  salute 
Chairman  Rivers  as  an  outstanding, 
patriotic  American  citizen  and  one  of  our 
Nation's  leading  military  authorities. 

The  chairman's  speech  follows: 
Address  ey  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

CHAIRM.*N,   COMMnTEE   ON   AKMED  SERVICES. 

U.S.     House     or     Representatfves,     89th 
General    Conference    of    thk    National 
Gl'ard  Association  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C.  September  18.  1967 
General    Cantwell,   Distinguished    guests. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I  am  immensely  privileged  and  honored  to 

be  given  the  opportunity,  once  again,  to  speak 

to  you. 

I  know  of  no  single  group  of  Americans  in 
our  nation  who  today  have  a  more  sacred 
responsibility  than  that  entrusted  to  you  as 
Members  of  the  National  Guard. 

It  is  you  and  your  organization  on  which 
has  been  placed  such  a  frightening  obliga- 
tion to  serve  your  nation  in  both  peace  and 
war — In  prosperity  and  adversity — as  both 
civilians  and  men  In  uniform. 

It  is  you,  who  in  the  last  analysis,  Insure 
our  coimtry's  very  existence — make  no  mis- 
take about  that! 

The  last  time  I  addressed  this  distinguished 
group  was  in  Detroit  on  September  28.  1964. 
As  you  will  recall,  at  that  time  I  promised  you 
and  every  man  and  woman  in  uniform  that 
I  would  dedicate  my  efforts  as  the  prospective 
Chalrmr.n  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  insure  that  our  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen,  and  their  loved  ones  would  be 
guaranteed  a  level  of  compensation  and  a 
standard  of  living  equal  to  that  which  they 
were  dedicated  to  defend. 

You  will  forgive  me  in  pointing  out  that 
that  was  not  an  idle  boast  or  an  Idle  gesture. 
In  19S5,  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  doubled  the  pay  raise  for  military 
personnel  recommended  by  the  Pentagon, 
and  established  I  hope  once  and  for  all  the 
principle  that  our  uniformed  personnel 
would  receive  compensation  comparable  to 
their  Federal  civilian  counterparts. 

Believe  me,  that  Job  was  not  easy.  The 
Executive  Branch  fought  us  with  every  wea- 
pon it  could  muster. 

You  know  the  rest  of  the  story.  We  made 
believers  out  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
At  a  matter  of  fact,  the  formula  developed 
by  our  Committee  in  computing  the  1965 
military  pay  raise  is  now  one  utilized  by  tlie 
Department  of  Defense  in  computing  the 
1966  and  the  proposed  1967  military  pay 
raise. 

The  Congress  and  our  Committee  on  Armed 
Serilces  are  determined  tc  continue  our  con- 
siltutlonal  responsibility.  On  this,  there  can 
be  no  compromise. 

When  I  addre.ssed  you  in  September  of 
1964,  Detroit  was  a  happy  city.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Detroit  was  repeatedly  pointed  out 
as  the  city  in  the  United  States  which  was 
&  model  of  progressive  race  relations — a  city 
which  ha<:l  provided  all  segments  of  Its  citi- 
zenry with  equal  opportunity  to  live  a  normal 
and  decent  family  life. 

It  was  a  city  which  had  a  bright  and  un- 
limited future.  A  city  which  had  become  a 
mecca  for  conventioneers  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  Indeed,  we  too  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  and  cordiality  ofTered  by  the  City 
of  Detroit  when  we  last  met  at  Cobo  Hall, 

But  look  at  Detroit  now— a  city  of  fear, 
distrust,  and  apprehension.  A  city  filled  with 
the  grim,  st«rk  reminders  of  the  futility  of 
civil  war  and  anarchy — a  city  filled  with 
block  af'er  block  of  charred  and  gutted 
buildings  whose  ugly  skeletal  remains  bear 
mute  testimony  to  the  folly  of  our  new  and 
lawless  society. 

How  can  anvone  who  has  seen  this  tragic 
and  wrefhed  city  after  Its  exposure  to  un- 
controlled violence  call  the  National  Guard 
irrefpon.'lble   and   trigger-happy? 


How  can  any  man.  how  can  any  American, 
accept  with  any  complacency  the  frighten- 
ing, pKDlntless  destruction  which  follows  when 
law  and  order  are  replaced  by  anarchy? 

The  National  Guard  has  been  the  orga- 
nization which  has  prevented  otir  country 
from  slipping  permanently  Into  the  abyss 
of  total  violence  and  total  lawlessness. 

Since  1957  the  National  Guard  has  been 
called  approximately  75  times  to  restore  law 
and  order  during  civil  disturbances  in  this 
country.  In  Watts,  Newark,  Detroit  and  Mil- 
waukee, among  others,  the  Guard  has  dis- 
played its  unique  and  absolutely  indispens- 
able capability  In  assisting  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  the  restoration  of  law  and 
order. 

The  distinguished  service  and  performance 
of  the  Guard  over  these  past  many  years  has 
now  become  the  object  of  the  strongest  crit- 
icism and  yes,  slander,  from  some  of  the 
most  surprising  sources.  You  and  I  both  know 
how  completely  undeserved  are  these  criti- 
cisms. Nonetheless,  the  seed  of  distrust  has 
been  effectively  planted  and  Its  offspring  will 
be  nurtured  by  some  less  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  fourth  estate. 

Tragically  this  assault  on  the  image  of  the 
National  Guard  continues  with  only  the 
most  feeble  defense  from  the  Pentagon  and 
many  of  our  Governors.  It  is  strange  Indeed 
to  view  the  Pentagon,  the  foster  parent,  if 
you  will,  of  the  National  Guard,  bowing  and 
scraping  to  those  voices  of  discord  in  the 
nation  who  are  attempting  to  identify  the 
Guard  as  a  boy  trying  to  do  a  man's  work. 

I  do  not  charge  these  forces  with  treason, 
but  certainly  you  and  every  American  have 
every  reason  to  ask  why  the  Guard  has  sud- 
denly been  singled  out  as  the  whipping  boy. 
Could  It  be  that  these  voices  of  dissent 
are  frantically  attempting  to  somehow  trans- 
fer the  responsibility  for  these  civil  disorders 
to  the  National  Guard? 

Could  it  be  that  these  voices  of  dissent, 
who  tn  fact  are  heard  In  even  the  highest 
echelons  of  our  Government,  have  suddenly 
recognized  that  their  counsel  to  Ignore  laws 
and  obedience  to  laws  has  now  borne  evil 
fruit? 

Could  It  be  that  these  voices  of  discord  and 
hate  have  suddenly  recognized  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  does,  in  truth,  represent  the 
bastions  of  freedom  and  the  guarantors  of 
oiu-  liberty  and  constitutional  government? 
Is  it  not  probable  that  certain  of  theee 
critics  in  the  Executive  Branch  have  sud- 
denly made  the  Guard  a  scapegoat  for  their 
own  mistakes  and  miscalculations? 

I  don't  know  the  answers  but  I  am  fright- 
ened and  alarmed,  I  am  concerned  that  these 
Insidious  criticisms  are  designed  to  destroy 
you — the  National  Guard — and  change  the 
course  of  America. 

Remember  and  don't  forget — they  are 
tampering  with  your  country. 

I  shudder  to  think  of  what  America  would 
be  without  the  National  Guard.  Consider 
for  a  moment  what  would  happen  in  our 
great  cities  and  communities  if  the  Gov- 
ernors of  our  various  States  were  unable  to 
look  to  their  own  State  miUtla  forces  for  such 
strength  as  would  be  necessary  to  Insure 
domestic  tranquillity. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  what  would  hap- 
pen to  the  last  vestige  of  State's  rights  If 
our  National  Guard  disappeared  from  the 
scene. 

Don't  forget  those  prophetic  words.  "What 
1b  past  Is  prologue". 

I  say  to  you  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  National  Guard.  Certainly  there  Is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  its  dedication,  its  motiva- 
tion, or  its  patrlotl.'^m. 

You  and  I  both  know  that  we  have  beeeed 
and  pleaded  and  threatened  the  Pentagon 
to  obtain  equipment  and  trained  personnel 
with  little  success.  The  Pentagon  now  wishes 
to  hide  and  conceal  the  miscalculations  of 
Its  "cost  effective"  creatures  and  shoulder 
you  with  the  blame  for  their  own  folly  which 
has  descended  upon  them  like  a  whirlwind. 


Now.  you  can  take  this  abuse  lying  down, 
or  you  can  fight  back. 

Your  Constitution  gives  you  your  life — 
your  Congress  gives  you  your  hope.  I  have 
given  you  your  forum.  You  have  only  to  tell 
us  your  story — your  friends  of  days  gone  by 
will  continue  to  be  your  refuge  In  days  to 
come.  The  going  will  be  tough,  but  only  the 
tough  can  survive.  If  you  go.  we  all  go.  Our 
country  and  constitutional  Government  can- 
not survive  your  demise.  America  is  too 
young  to  die.  Meet  your  challenge — the  toc- 
sin sounds — your  covmtry  calls.  We  will  walk 
this  road  together — tell  us  your  story  and  1 
give  you  my  word  you  will  not  bear  this 
cross  alone. 

You  don't  have  to  be  cannon  fodder  for 
the  hate  mongers  who  have  been  offered  and 
provided  Banctuaries  by  officers  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  highest  echelons  of  our 
courts. 

You  and  your  Governors  need  not 
knuckle  under  to  the  demands  of  bureaucrats 
In  our  Federal  Government.  Welcome  this 
challenge  l-o  your  survival — your  cause  is 
right. 

How  else  can  you  and  I  answer  our  chil- 
dren and  unborn  generations  to  come  if  we 
falter  now.  Can  we  leave  them  a  legacy  of 
failure — a  legacy  of  fear — a  legacy  of  anarchy 
and  the  loss  of  constitutional  Government? 
This  is  your  day  In  history. 

Perhaps  Daniel  Webster  on  February  18. 
1832.  was  most  prophetic  when  he  said — 
"Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their 
effects  overcome.  If  disastrous  war  should 
sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  another 
generation  may  renew  It;  If  it  exhausts  our 
treasury,  future  industry  may  replenish  It;  11 
It  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields,  still,  un- 
der a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow  green 
again,  and  ripen  to  future  harvests.  It  were 
but  a  trifle  even  if  the  walls  of  yonder  Capitol 
were  to  crumble,  if  Its  lofty  pillars  should 
fall,  and  Its  gorgeous  decorations  be  all  cov- 
ered by  the  dust  of  the  valley.  All  these 
might  be  rebuilt.  But  who  shall  reconstruct 
the  fabric  of  demoUshed  government?  Who 
shall  rear  again  the  well-proportioned  col- 
umns of  constitutional  liberty?  Who  shall 
frame  together  the  skillful  architecture 
which  unites  national  sovereignty  with  State 
rights,  individual  security,  and  pubUc  pros- 
perity? No.  If  these  columns  fall,  they  will 
be  raised  not  again.  Like  the  Collsevun  and 
the  Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to  a 
moiu-nful,  a  melancholy  immortality,  More 
bitter  tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them, 
than  were  ever  shed  over  the  monuments  of 
Roman  or  Grecian  art:  for  they  will  be  the 
remnants  of  a  more  plorlous  edifice  than 
Greece  or  Rome  ever  s.iw.  the  edlflce  of  con- 
stitutional Amerlcin  liberty." 

You  must  resist  these  efforts  to  pervert 
and  destroy  the  traditional  pnd  constitu- 
tional nature  of  the  National  Guard 

Remember  that  you  fhare  with  your 
brother  In  arms  In  Vietnam  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  future  security  of  our  nation. 

You  are  the  guardian  of  llbertv  at  home 
Can  you  honestly  believe  that  you  have  dis- 
charged your  responsibility  If  you  have  failed 
to  meet  this  challenge  to  National  Guard 
survival? 

Our  men  In  Vietnam,  as  well  as  every  law- 
abiding  citizen  in  America,  looks  to  us  to 
preserve  America. 

You  and  I  must  share  this  burden — we 
must  carry  the  torch  • 

"Lord,  lest  I  go  my  uncaring  way 
Help  me  to  remember 
That  somewhere  out  there 
A  man  died  for  me  today. 
So  long  as  there  be  war 
I  must  ask  and  answer. 
Am  I  worth  dying  for?" 

There  are  two  burning  Issues  facing  the 
nation  today:  Law  and  order  at  heme  and 
victory  abroad.  You  are  Involved  directly  In 
both.  You  stand  ready  to  serve,  once  again. 
against  the  onslaught  of  communist  aggres- 
sion; vou  have  already  been  called  upon  to 
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suppress  Insurrection  at  home.  You  can  be 
proud  of  ;,  our  accomplishments,  but  the 
greatest  deed  you  can  perform  for  our  na- 
tion today  Is  to  rekindle  the  fading  light  of 
the  once  brightly  burning  torch  of  patriot- 
ism that  used  to  symbolize  our  Nation. 
Thank  you. 


Your  Opinion,  Please 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recenly  I  con- 
ducted a  mail  poll  of  my  constituents 
in  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan.  Over  25.000  persons  responded 
and  gave  me  the  benefit  of  their  \1ews  on 
15  vital  issues  facing  this  Congress. 
I  am  delighted  with  this  response  and 
encouraged  that  so  many  citizens  would 
take  the  time  to  make  their  voices  heard 
in  Washington. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  make  the  entire  membership  aware  of 
the  results  of  this  survey: 
"Your      Opinion,      Please" — Questionnaire 

Resttlts.    Second    District    of    Michigan, 

Marvin  L.  Esch.  Member  of  Concre.ss 

1.  Realizing  that  the  war  raises  many 
complex  questions  and  problems,  which  of 
the  following  general  courses  of  action  do 
you  favor  In  Vietnam? 

Percent 

a.  Continue    present   policy 14 

b.  Immediate     withdrawal 20 

c.  Gradual     deescalatlon     and     gradual 

withdrawal 36 

d.  Step  up  military  effort 31 

e.  Other    '15 

2.  Congress  will  soon  be  considering  the 
East- West  trade  bill. 

a.  Do  you  believe  we  should  encourage 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
European  counlrlee? 

Percent 

Yes  -- 58 

No 36 

No  answer 6 

b.  Would  your  answer  be  different  If  the 
Vietnam  war  was  over? 

Percent 

Yes 13 

No 72 

No   answer 15 

3.  Congress  has  extended  the  draft  in  sub- 
stantially Ita  present  form.  Do  you  consider 
this  syotem  reasonably  fair? 

Percent 

Yea — -         41 

No 44 

No  answer 15 

Footnote  at  end  of  speech. 


4.  If  Congress  were  to  change  the  draft, 
which  of  the  following  features  would  you 
like  to  sec  Included? 

Percent 

a.  End  student  deferments 38 

b.  Employ  a  lottery  system 22 

c.  Apply  uniform  national  criteria —         43 

d.  Phase  out  conscription  and  rely  on 
higher  paid  and  specialized  volun- 
teers           29 

e.  Establish  universal  service  provid- 
ing a   choice   between  the  military 

and  some  form  of  social  service —         43 

f.  Other  - '  9 

5.  In  the  area  of  civil  rights,  should  Con- 
gress ; 

Percent 

a.  Eliminate  discrimination  in  State  and 
Federal  Jury  selection 62 

b.  Pass  legislation  to  protect  civil  rights 
workers  34 

c.  Adopt  antirlot  legislation 73 

d.  Pass  an  open  housing  law '35 

6.  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  Income  tax  In- 
crease as  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion? 

Percent 

Yes 13 

No 76 

No   answer H 

7.  Should  Federal  Government  spending 
be  cut? 

Percent 

Yes 81 


No —  . 

No   answer. 


13 
6 


8.  If  Congress  were  to  cut  Government 
spending,  in  which  of  the  following  areas 
should  it  concentrate? 

Percent 

a.  Defense 35 

b.  Foreign  aid 74 

c.  Space   projects 57 

d.  Education   19 

e.  Health 17 

f.  Poverty  program 48 

g.  Highways 28 

h.  Agriculture 40 

1.  Aid  to  cities -     44 

J.  Beautlflcatlon '53 

9.  Do  you  favor  tax  Incentives  for  in- 
dustry to  encourage  the  construction  of  air 
and  pollution  control  devices? 

Percent 

Yes — --  69 

No 23 

No   answer 8 

IP.  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  Income  tax 
credit  to  offset,  in  part,  costs  Incurred  by 
parents  sending  children  to  college? 

Percent 

Yes 63 

No 33 

No  answer 4 

11.  Do  you  approve  a  tax  sharing  or  tax 
credit  concept  whereby  a  fixed  amount  of 
Federal  income  tax  revenue  would  be  used 
by  state  and  local  governments  without  Fed- 
eral control? 


Percent 

Yes --  58 

No - 33 

No  answer 9 

12.  Again  this  year  legislation  to  control 
tind  regulate  firearnis  has  been  Introduced. 
In  your  opinion,  should  Congress: 

a.  Require  registration  of  all  firearms. 

Percent 

Yes 64 

No — 25 

No  answer 11 

b.  Establish  Federal  controls  over  the  in- 
terstate sale  of  firearms  through  the  mail. 

Percent 
Yes -—  69 


No 

No  answer - 


18 
13 


c.  Deem  Federal  legislation  unnecessary. 

Percent 
Yes 22 


No 

No  answer. 


48 

30 

13.  Revision  of  social  security  benefits  will 
come  before  the  90th  Congress.  Do  you  favor: 

a.  A  flat  8'~r  increase,  with  additional  pro- 
visions for  Increases  tied  to  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing index: 

Percent 

Yes 42 

No 27 

No  answer  31 

b.  A  fiat  201  increase,  across  the  board, 
vrith  the  necessary  Increase  in  the  social 
security  taxes: 

Percent 
Yes 13 


No  .-- 

No  answer 


48 
39 


c.  An  increase  in  the  amount  which  bene- 
ficiaries can  earn  without  forfeiting  their 
social  security  from  the  present  level  of  $1,- 
500  to  a  higher  level : 

Percent 

Yes 77 

No 9 

No  answer 14 

If  you  favor  such  an  Increase  would  you 
Increase  the  limit  to : 

Percent 

$2,000 13 

$2,500 15 

$3,000 27 

Other 22 

14.  Do  you  favor  further  legislation  to 
curb  serious  national  strikes? 

Percent 

Yes 73 

No 24 

No  answer  3 

15.  Do  you  favor  replacing  the  present  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  with  a  Labor 
Court  as  a  part  of  the  judicial  system? 

Percent 
36 


Yes 


35 
29 


No 

No  answer 

'  Where  total  percent;%ge  equals  more  than 
1001.  respondents  selected  more  than  one 
alternative. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Murry  S.  Penkower.  Congrega- 
tion Hope  of  Israel,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  offered 
the  following  prayer : 

Heavenly  Father,  to  Thee  we  turn  in 
our  hour  of  need  and  Invoke  Thy  bless- 
ing upon  this  House. 


We  meet  In  stress  to  seek  direction. 
The  tasks  are  large  and  pre-ssing.  We 
look  to  Thee  for  guidance.  Strife  runs 
rampant  in  the  land,  mounting  din  and 
discord.  Aberration  sweeps  the  world,  es- 
calating madness — war! 

Help  us.  we  pray  Thee,  to  restore  san- 
ity in  our  midst.  Make  us  the  instruments 
of  peace. 

Grant  us  the  insight  to  recognize  error, 
and  the  courage  to  correct  it. 


These  leaders  gathered  in  counsel — be 
with  them,  O  Lord.  The  people  who  look 
to  them  with  trust — bless  them,  O  Lord. 
And  all  of  us  filled  with  hope  and  con- 
cern, lift  up  Thy  countenance  toward  us 
and  grant  us  peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


September  20,  1967 
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MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  12257.  An  act  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and  ex- 
pand the  authorization  of  grants  to  States 
for  rehabilitation  services,  to  authorize  as- 
sistance In  establishment  and  operation  of 
a  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 
Adults,  and  to  provide  as.si.stance  for  mi- 
grants. 

THE    20TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
CLA 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
ray  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  18,  the  President  paid  tribute 
to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  on 
the  occasion  of  the  20th  anniversary'  of 
its  founding.  Hailing  the  CIA  as  being 
the  best  professional  intelligence  serv- 
ice in  the  world,  the  President  urged  its 
continued  dedication  to  the  truth.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  President's  remarks  and  I  place 
them  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  September  18, 1967. 

This  Is  a  day  when  you  should  all  be 
proud — especially  those  among  you  who 
have  been  a  part  of  the  Agency  since  Its 
foi'.iiding. 

Twenty  years  ago,  this  country  had  no 
broad-scale  professional  intelligence  service 
worthy  of  the  name.  Today,  it  has  a  strong 
and  vital  one — the     best  in  the  world. 

Twenty  years  ago.  you  began  with  a 
vague  assortment  of  functions  and  a  varied 
assortment  of  people.  Your  purposes  were 
not  well  understood  inside  the  Government, 
and  barely  understood  at  all  outside.  Since 
that  time,  you  have  become  a  dedicated  and 
disciplined  core  of  professionals,  with  clearly- 
defined  responsibilities. 

ThObe  responsibilities  are  vast  and  demand- 
ing. You  give  us  Information  on  which  deci- 
sions affecting  the  course  of  history  are  made. 
Your  product  must  be  as  perfect  as  Is  hu- 
manly possible — though  the  material  you 
must  work  with  is  far  from  perfect. 

You  must  keep  pace  with  developments  In 
a  tremendously  complex  society,  a  society 
which,  as  your  director,  Mr,  Helms,  has  said, 
"gropes  for  answers  to  challenges  its  found- 
ing fathers  could  never  have  conceived." 

You  have  built  a  solid  foundation  in  these 
past  twenty  years.  America  relies  on  your 
constant  dedication  to  the  truth — on  your 
commitment  to  our  democratic  Ideal.  I  be- 
lieve our  trust  Is  well  placed. 

Ltndon  B  Johnson. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

CXin 1645— Part  19 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  263] 


Adams 

Garmatz 

Murphy,  N  Y 

AspmaU 

Griffitho 

Pool 

Baring 

H.insen,  Wash. 

Pucinski 

Belcher 

Hays 

Rarick 

Blackburn 

Hebert 

Rees 

Blatnik 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Resulck 

Brlnklev 

Holland 

Sandman 

Broomfleld 

Hur.t 

Tenzer 

Celler 

Leggett 

Tiernan 

Conte 

Long,  La. 

Tunney 

Gorman 

Long,  Md. 

Utt 

Downing 

McCUiloch 

Wolff 

Felghan 

Madden 

Wyatl 

Fountain 

Moore 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  390 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  coiisent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967— CONFERENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
9547  I  to  amend  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  pai-ticipate  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  641) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9547)  to  amend  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  an  increase  in  the 
resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  tlieir  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  t)ie  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

"That  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Act  (22  U.S.C.  283-283k)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  section : 

"  'Sec.  15.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  is  hereby  authorized  to  vote  In 
favor  of  the  resolution  entitled  "Increase  of 
$1,200,000,000  In  Resources  of  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations"  proposed  by  the  Governors 
at  their  annual  meeting  In  April  1967  and 
now  pending  before  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Bank.  Upon  the  adoption  of  such  reso- 
lution, the  United  States  Governor  Is  author- 
ized to  agree,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
to  pay  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of 
the  Bank  the  sum  of  $900,000,000,  In  accord- 
ance with  and  subject  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  such  resolution,  and  subject  to  the 


further  condition  that  In  consideration  of  the 
United  States  balance-of-payments  deficit 
any  local  cost  financing,  by  project  or  other- 
wise, with  the  funds  authorized  under  this 
section  be  held  to  the  minimum  possible 
level.  The  United  States  Governor  is  also  au- 
thorized to  vote  In  favor  of  the  amendment 
to  Annex  C  of  the  agreement,  now  pending 
before  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Bank. 
to  modify  the  procedure  employed  in  the 
election  of  Executive  Directors. 

"■(b)    There   is   hereby   authorized   to   be 
appropriated  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
for  the  United  States  share  in  the  Increase 
in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations of  the  Bank,  the  sum  of  $900,000,000. 
"•(C)    The    voting    power    of    the    United 
States  shall  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of 
disapproving  any   loan   which   mteht    assist 
the  recipient  country  directly  or  indirectly  to 
acquire     sophisticated     or     heavy     military 
equipment.'  " 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Wright  P.^TM^N. 
Bill  Barrftt. 
Leonor  K.  Sci-livan, 
Hekrt  S  Rettss. 
Thomas  L.  .Ashley, 
William  B  Widnall, 
SEY.vorTR  Hai.pern, 
Albert  W.  Johnson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

J.  W.  Fl'LBRIGHT, 

John  Sparkman, 
Mike  Mansfield, 

B.    B.    HiCKENI.OOPER, 

George  D.  Aiken, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9547)  to  am.end  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act  to 
authorize  the  United  States  to  participate  in 
an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  jub- 
Etitute  amendment.  The  committee  cf  con- 
ference has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  following  statement  explains  the  differ- 
ences between  the  House  bill  and  the  sub- 
stitute agreed  to  in  conference. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
included  in  the  Senate  amendment  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Instruct  the 
United  States  Executive  Director  of  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  to  propose 
the  establishment  of  a  program  of  selective 
but  continuing  independent  and  comprehen- 
sive audit  of  the  Bank,  with  the  scope  of  the 
audit  and  the  auditing  and  reporting  stand- 
ards being  prepared  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  the  Comptroller  General,  who 
would  periodically  review  the  audit  reports 
and  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Congress  any  suggestions  he  might 
have  to  Improve  the  scope  of  the  audit  or 
the  auditing  and  reporting  standards  used. 
The  conference  substitute  omits  this  provi- 
sion. 

In  the  Judgment  of  some  of  the  Managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  an  end-use  review 
procedure  of  this  kind,  once  adopted  by  the 
Bank,  would  have  Inured  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Bank  in  accomplishing  the  ends  of  eco- 
nomic development  for  Latin  An;erlca.  The 
action  of  the  Managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  In  receding  on  this  provision  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  diminution  In  the  concern 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  Bank's  operations;   and  it  Is  hoped 
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that  the  United  State«  representatlvea  to  the 
Ban*  wUl  urge  the  Bank  to  review  existing 
procedure*  to  injure  that  the  Bank  1«  ob- 
taining maximum  value  In  Its  expenditure 
of  funds. 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
both  contained  a  provision  authorizing  the 
United  States  Governor  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  to  vote  In  favor  of 
the  pending  resolution  entitled  "Increase  of 
»1  ^00,000.000  In  Resources  of  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operation*."  and  (upon  the  adoption  of 
such  resolution)  to  agree  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  to  pay  to  the  Bank's  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  the  sum.  of  •900.000.000 
In  accordance  with  such  resolution.  The 
House  bill  made  the  payment  of  «900.000,000 
subject  to  the  further  condition  ( not  imposed 
by  the  Senate  amendment)  that  In  consider- 
ation of  the  United  States  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deflclt  any  local  cost  financing  with 
the  funds  ao  authorized  be  held  to  the 
minimum  possible  level.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute contains  the  House  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  Included  In  the  House  bill  direct- 
ing that  the  United  States  voting  power  In 
the  Bank  be  exercised  to  disapprove  any  loan 
which  might  assist  the  recipient  country  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  in  acquiring  sophisticated 
or  heavy  military  equipment.  The  conference 
substitute  contains  the  Senate  provision. 
Weight  Patman, 
BiLi.  Barrttt. 
Leonob  K.  Sullivan, 
HXNBT  S.  Reuss, 
THOMAS  L.  Ashley, 
William    B.    Widnall, 
Seymouk  Halpern, 
Albert  W.  Johnson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  P.\tman]  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  conference  with  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  on  H.R.  9547, 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank 
Act  Amendments  of  1967.  has  resulted  in 
a  bill  acceptable  to  the  managers  of  both 
Houses.  The  House  amendment  con- 
tained two  provisions  not  found  In  the 
Senate  version  and.  In  turn,  the  Senate 
version  contained  one  provision  not 
found  In  the  House-passed  bill.  The  con- 
ference report  in  explanation  of  the  res- 
olution of  these  differences  has  been 
printed  both  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  Thursday,  September  14,  and  as 
House  Report  No.  641. 

In  substance,  the  bills  passed  by  both 
Houses  contain  a  provision  authorizing 
the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  to  vote  in  favor  of  a 
resolution  increasing  the  resources  of  the 
fund  for  special  operations  of  the  Bank 
and  agreeing  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  Into  that  fund  the  sum  of 
$900,000,000.  The  House  bill  made  such 
payment  subject  to  the  condition  that 
local  cost  financing  with  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  the  bill 
be  held  to  minimum  possible  levels  In 
view  of  U.S.  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. The  Senate  conferees  stated  their 
view  that  this  amendment  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  legislation  and  the  con- 
ference substitute,  accordingly,  contains 
this  provision. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate-passed 
bill  contained  a  provision  not  contained 
In  the  House  bill  which  called  upon  the 
United  States  to  use  Its  voting  power  In 


the  Bank  to  disapprove  loans  which 
might  assist  recipient  countries  In  ac- 
quiring sophisticated  or  heavy  military 
equipment.  As  the  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment is  completely  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Bank  in  assisting  in 
economic  development  and  is  in  keeping 
with  the  existing  administrative  prac- 
tices of  the  Bank,  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  accepted  this  Senate 
provision  which  is  contained  in  the  con- 
ference substitute. 

However,  on  a  provision  contained  in 
the  House  bill  and  not  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill,  which  would  have  directed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  in- 
struct the  U.S.  Director  to  the  Bank  to 
propose  the  establishment  of  an  audit 
procedure  in  the  Bank  under  guidelines 
prepared  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ur\-  by  the  Comptroller  General,  the  con- 
ferees were  unable  to  achieve  agreement. 
Although  your  House  conferees  receded 
on  this  point,  It  would,  Indeed,  be  mis- 
taken If  oflQcials  of  the  Bank  were  to 
construe  this  action  as  suggesting  any 
lack  of  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  appropriate  management  of 
the  Bank's  affairs.  As  is  set  forth  in  the 
statement  of  managers,  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  urged  that  U.S. 
Representatives  to  the  Bank  seek,  never- 
theless, to  insure  that  appropriate  end- 
use  procedures  are  establislied  In  the 
Bank.  This  suggestion  Is  not  Intended  as 
a  criticism  of  the  Bank's  past  operating 
procedures.  It  is  offered,  rather,  to  insure 
continued  etiiciency  and  eflBcacy  of  the 
Bank's  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Selden]  offered  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  which  we  were 
unaware  of  on  this  side — at  least  I  was 
wholly  unacquainted  with  it. 

It  developed  that  Mr.  selden  and  his 
select  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  had  made  extensive 
Investigations:  they  had  visited  a  num- 
ber of  countries  involved  with  this  Bank. 
The  report  was  made  on  May  1,  1967.  and 
contained  some  criticism  of  the  Bank. 
■When  the  amendment  came  up,  those  of 
us  on  the  majority  side  and  some  on  the 
minority  side  talked  with  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  and  we  agreed  to  accept 
his  amendment,  which  was  adopted,  I 
believe,  without  opposition. 

At  that  time  we  did  not  know  that  the 
bank  we  are  dealing  with  here,  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank,  had 
reviewed  these  criticisms  that  had  led  to 
the  amendment,  and  the  Bank  had  of- 
fered what  they  considered  to  be  a  satis- 
factory reply  to  each  and  every  one  of 
those  criticisms.  They  took  them  up 
point  by  point.  They  thought  that  their 
answer  to  those  would  be  satisfactory  to 
Mr.  Selden's  committee,  to  the  Members 
of  Congress,  and  everyone  concerned.  It 
Is  a  document  about  21  pages  long,  but 
it  does  take  up  each  point  that  was 
criticized. 

When  Mr.  Selden  got  up  his  report, 
he  sent  the  page  proofs,  I  am  told,  to  the 
agency,  and  the  agency,  of  course,  sent 
him  this  reply. 

The  report,  when  It  was  printed,  did 
not  contain  the  answer  of  the  agency.  I 
have  no  criticism  of  anyone  for  that. 
That  is  entirely  up  to  the  subcommittee 


and  others  who  are  involved  in  It.  I  am 
not  making  any  criticism.  The  only  sug- 
gestion I  have  to  make  is  that  we  did  not 
have  all  the  facts  when  the  amendment 
was  adopted  here  on  the  floor.  We  just 
did  not  have  them  because  we  did  not 
have  the  agency's  side,  whether  anyone 
said  they  were  sufficient  or  Insufficient, 
satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory-.  I  am  not 
insisting  upon  an  argument  on  either 
one  of  those  points.  But  I  do  insist  that 
before  adopting  the  amendment  we 
should  have  had  the  answer  of  the 
agency,  which  we  did  not  have. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  think  the  amend- 
ment was  justified  in  the  beginning,  and 
I  think  that  the  conferees  in  unani- 
mously turning  it  down  were  entirely 
right,  because  I  do  not  believe  there  was 
justification  for  It  in  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  aware  that  some 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  why  the 
House  conferees  receded  from  the  pro- 
vision contained  in  the  House  bill  which 
would  have  directed  the  SecretaiT  of 
the  Treasury-  to  Instruct  the  U.S.  Direc- 
tor to  the  Bank  to  propose  the  establish- 
ment of  an  audit  procedure  in  the  Bank 
under  guidelines  prepared  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States. 
The  provision  in  question  was  offered  in 
the  closing  minutes  of  the  House  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  and  was  accepted 
without  full  consideration  of  its  pro- 
visions. Frankly,  it  was  accepted  on  the 
assumption  that  the  audit  procedures 
called  for  did  not  exist  in  the  Bank  and 
that  such  procedures  v,-ere  needed  and 
desirable.  I  am  equally  sure  that  the 
amendment  was  offered  in  good  faith, 
based  upon  this  same  as.sun-.ption. 

When  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
met  on  this  bill,  other  substantive  dif- 
ferences were  disposed  of  in  a  matter  of 
minutes.  The  remainder  of  the  time 
spent  in  conference  was  spent  in  dis- 
cussing this  amendment.  The  first  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  Senate  conferees  con- 
cerning the  audit  provision  in  the  House 
bill  was  whether  or  not  any  hearings 
had  been  held  on  this  matter.  We  were, 
of  course,  compelled  to  confess  that  no 
such  hearings  had  been  held.  Subsequent 
to  the  conference,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  tills  matter  in  greater 
detail  and  find  out  that,  in  fact,  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  al- 
ready has  existing  internal  audit  proce- 
dures, in  addition  to  the  external  audit 
performed  annually  by  one  of  the  most 
reputable  firms  of  public  accountants  in 
the  Nation — Price  Waterhouse  &  Co., 
which  also  audits  the  World  Bank. 

The  Price  Waterhouse  examination  Is 
designed  to  give  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Bank,  as  well  as  the  member  coun- 
tries represented,  assurances  regarding 
the  overall  management  of  the  Bank's 
activities.  Their  audit  work  Includes  tests 
of  all  the  different  types  of  bank  transac- 
tions. Including  disbursements,  collec- 
tions, Interest,  contracts,  guarantees, 
maintenance  of  value,  letters  of  credit, 
and — most  Important — loans.  They  also 
obtain  direct  confirmation  from  borrow- 
ers as  to  validity,  terms,  and  amount,  of 
each  loan  receivable.  Price  Waterhouse 
always  reviews  all  aspects  of  InteiTial 
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control  present  in  the  Bank,  including 
the  work  of  the  internal  auditor,  and 
makes  recommendation  to  the  Bank  if 
improvement  in  these  internal  proce- 
duies  appears  necessary. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  the  Bank  has 
instituted  an  integrated  loan  control 
program,  consisting  of  three  separate 
phases:  First,  preventative  and  pre- 
lendin.g  controls:  second,  surveillance 
and  administration  controls:  and  third, 
financial,  audit,  and  evaluation  controls. 
At  each  of  these  phases  auditing  is  per- 
formed although  in  each  case  such  audits 
are  conducted  for  a  different  purpose. 

In  summary,  then,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  Bank  already  has  elaborate  loan 
control  hiternal  and  external  audit  pro- 
cedures. The  Bank  already  has  a 
planned  system  to  provide  surveillance, 
control,  audit  and  evaluation  of  loans, 
capable  of  being  amended  when  neces- 
sary, and  based  upon  professional  ex- 
pert advice.  The  entire  system  currently 
applied  by  the  Bank  includes  different 
types  of  auditing,  at  different  stages,  and 
for  different  purposes,  without  duplica- 
tion. The  Bank's  procedures  stress  inde- 
pendence, separation  of  duties,  preven- 
tion of  conflict  of  interest,  on-site  in- 
spection and  en£;inoering  review,  sup- 
porting documentation  of  loan  disburse- 
ments and  many,  many  other  more 
detailed  controls.  The  Bank's  goal  is  to 
maximize  safeguards  over  fulfillment  of 
the  Bank's  purposes.  Since  this  was 
our  purpose  in  adopting  the  amendment. 
it  is  clear  that  the  amendment  is  not 
needed.  In  any  event,  having  received 
this  additional  information,  no  such 
amendment  should  be  adopted  unless 
full  and  complete  hearings  are  held  so 
that  all  of  the  facts  may  be  laid  out  on 
the  record  for  the  consideration  of  all 
Members. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  get 
this  issue  in  proper  perspective.  This 
audit  provision  was  adopted  by  the 
House,  as  I  recall,  without  a  dissenting 
vote. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  it  was. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
it  was  accepted  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  was.  We  thought  It 
was  good.  I  believe  in  audits;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  believes  in  audits.  , 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  thought 
it  was  good  at  that  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  gentleman  and 
his  members  of  his  committee  went  to 
conference  with  the  other  body  and,  as 
I  understand  the  situation,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  supported  the  House 
amendment  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct.  I  did. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  it  comes  to  the 
House  floor,  and  this  is  the  amazing  part 
of  it:  What  has  happened  in  a  matter 
of  2  or  3  days  to  completely  change  the 
gentleman's  mind?  I  have  heard  the  old 
adage  that  minds  sometimes  become 
purified  because  they  change  so  often, 
and  I  wonder  If  that  Is  the  case  here 
today. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  can  make  any  ap- 
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plication  of  that  to  yourself,  to  me,  or 
to  anyone  else  you  want  to,  but  the  facts 
are  that  we  have  something  here  that 
we  did  not  have  when  we  agreed  on  the 
amendment.  We  have  discovered  that 
the  agency  involved  had  answered  these 
charges  in  a  way  that  they  considered 
satisfactory,  and  I  think  that  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  read  their  answers,  he 
would  find  them  to  be  rather  revealing, 
rather  interesting,  and  probably  pretty 
persuasive  against  the  audit  provision 
contained  in  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  be 
good  enough  to  tell  me  what  is  wrong 
with  an  audit?  We  would  not  have  this 
situation  if  we  had  a  comprehensive 
audit. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  an  audit.  I  am  for  audits,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  but  they  are  alreadj' 
audited.  That  is  available  right  now.  We 
have  those  available  on  the  desk.  Not 
only  are  they  audited  themselves,  but 
Price  Waterhouse  audits  them,  and  they 
are  considered  to  be  a  good  reputable 
firm  of  auditors.  We  have  the  statement 
right  here. 

The  statement  that  they  are  not 
audited  is  not  correct,  because  they  are 
audited.  When  I  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment and  agreed  to  the  amendment,  I 
did  not  think  they  were  so  audited,  and 
the  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  did 
not  think  they  were  so  audited. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  an  astounding 
statement.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
so  that  he  may  fully  respond. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  going  to  give  the 
gentleman  time  to  discuss  it.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall], 
wants  time  to  discuss  it,  and  then  I  will 
yield  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Widnall],  10  minutes  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  and  discussion. 

However,  if  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  would  like,  I  will  yield  first  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for 
an  observation. 

Mr.  PAT^LA^^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Selden]. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  needless  to 
say,  I  also  was  astoimded  to  find  that 
the  majority  of  the  conferees  from  the 
House  had  deleted  from  this  legislation 
an  amendment,  introduced  by  me  and 
adopted  without  dissent  in  this  body, 
which  would,  through  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  direct  the  U.S.  executive 
directors  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  to  propose  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  that 
Bank  of  an  Independent  and  comprehen- 
sive audit  similar  to  the  audits  made  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  activities 
of  the  U.S.  Gov^;-nment. 

As  one  wlio  has  supported  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  since  its 
inception,  I  did  not  offer  this  amend- 
ment to  hamper  the  operation  of  an  or- 
ganization that  I  believed  has  been  play- 
ing a  beneficial  role  to  date  In  Latin 
America.  I  did  so  because  I  believed  that 
such  an  audit,  available  to  the  repre- 


sentatives on  the  Bank  of  all  the  mem- 
ber nations,  would  improve  the  adminis- 
tration and  implementation  of  loans 
made  by  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  This  conclusion  was 
reached  only  after  our  colleague,  tire 
Honorable  William  Mailliard  and  I  vis- 
ited in  the  field  several  projects  funded 
by  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  admiiiistration  and  the  im- 
plementation of  which  we  felt  could  be 
greatly  improved 

Let  me  refer  just  a  moment  to  the 
House  report  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  referred  to  in  his 
statement.  Representative  Mailliard  and 
I  did  make  a  reix)it  on  findings  dealing 
with  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  and 
we  did  print  the  report  as  a  House  docu- 
ment. However,  the  Inter-American  E>e- 
velopnient  Bank  did  not  have  this  report 
until  it  was  printed. 

The  particular  projects  that  we  re- 
ferred to  in  this  report  had  been  fmided 
through  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund. 
This  fund  is  100-percent  U.S.  contrib- 
uted, and  not  a  dime  was  put  into  this 
loarticular  fimd  by  any  other  country-. 
However,  it  w  as  administered  through  an 
agreement  with  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank. 

In  an  effort  to  ascertain  additional  in- 
formation on  those  particular  projects, 
we  recommended  in  our  report  on  our 
return  that  the  .Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund  be  audited  by  the  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  This  was  a  fund  con- 
tributed 100  percent  by  the  United 
States.  When  the  General  Accounting 
Office  went  to  the  IDB  to  get  this  in- 
formation, they  were  politely  but  firmly 
refused  access  to  any  of  the  books  or 
records  of  the  Bank. 

Recognizing  that  legislation  making 
additional  U.S.  funds  contingent  on  an 
independent  re\1ew  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  that  Bank's  operation 
could  perhaps  cause  serious  misunder- 
standing and  unnecessary  resentment 
among  the  Bank's  other  members,  the 
amendment  that  I  offered — and  I  worked 
this  amendment  out  in  consultation  with 
the  Treasury  Department — is  designed  to 
accomplish  such  a  review  without  the.se 
comphcations.  This  amendment  does  not 
provide  for  an  independent  audit  by  the 
G.A.O.  It  is  a  directive  to  our  Executive 
Director  to  call  for  a  multilateral  audit 
that  would  be  made  available  to  the 
representatives  of  aU  of  the  member 
nations. 

My  amendment  was  offered,  however, 
only  after  I  had  been  assured  by  our 
Executive  Director  of  the  IDB  that  he 
would  diligently  seek  to  have  established 
the  proposed  method  of  obtaining  an 
objective  and  Independent  review  and 
appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Im- 
plementation and  administration  of  the 
loans  made  by  the  Bank,  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  other  memt)er  countries  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing.  In  my 
opinion,  that  contributes  more  to  the 
laxity  of  the  administration  of  funds  of 
others,  or  to  mistaken  suspicions  regard- 
ing such  administration,  than  the  knowl- 
edge that  owners  do  not  have  full  In- 
formation concerning  the  quality  of  the 
administration. 
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And.  because  this  proposal  Includes  an 
analysis  of  the  efBciency  of  loan  Imple- 
mentation— and  that  information  Is  not 
available  In  the  Price  Waterhouse  report 
now  available  through  the  Bank— it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  of  vital  im- 
portance to  those  countries  who  are 
borrowing  and  who  are  going  to  have  to 
repay. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  understand  why  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  conferees  agreed  to 
delete  an  amendment  that  had  been 
unanimously  adopted  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and,  while  not  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  discussed  only  favor- 
ably on  the  Senate  floor.  It  is  even  more 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  a 
representative  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  an  international 
organization,  would  come  to  Capitol  Hill 
and  actively  lobby  against  the  suggested 
review  of  the  IDB's  operations  which,  if 
adopted,  could  only  prove  helpful  in  the 
efficient  operation  of  this  institutions 
activities. 

But.  whatever  the  reasons,  I  think  It 
Important  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives stand  firm  in  Its  position  by 
Instructing  the  conferees  to  insist  on  the 
provision  dealing  with  an  audit.  There- 
fore, at  the  proper  time,  I  intend  to  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit  the  conference 
report  with  Instructions  to  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  Insist  on 
retaining  this  particular  section  of  the 
House-passed  bill. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Vii-ginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  his  position.  It 
Is  absolutely  sound.  The  House  ought  not 
permit  a  continuation  of  this  program 
imless  there  is  some  provision  for  an 
audit. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  Alabama 
for  the  fight  he  has  made  to  try  to  In- 
sure that  money  we  appropriate  Is  hon- 
estly spent.  For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
understand  why  any  recipient  of  our 
money  would  be  opposed  to  having  offi- 
cials of  our  Government  audit  the  ex- 
penditure of  those  moneys,  unless  there 
is  a  "dead  cat"  on  the  line  somewhere. 
Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  on  the  fine  work  he 
has  done.  I  believe  the  provision,  added 
at  his  Instance,  is  an  important  safe- 
guard for  the  funds  In  this  program.  The 
baiik  ought  to  willingly  adopt  the  kind  of 
audit  provided. 

I   strongly   support   the   gentleman's 
position. 
Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  also  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  alerting 
the  House  to  this  situation  and  what  is 
happenmg.  The  House  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion on  this  requirement  for  an  account- 
ing. It  is  a  logical  position. 

I  cannot  understand  why  anyone  would 
oppose  getting  an  audit  to  see  how  tax- 
payers' dollars  are  spent.  Certainly  the 
gentleman  is  correct  in  his  position. 

I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  House  will 
sustain  his  position  in  a  positive  way  on 
any  vote  on  this  matter.  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  want  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman's  position,  because, 
as  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out — and 
I  believe  it  needs  to  be  reemphasized — 
the  precedent  here  is  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernnient  has  set  up  a  trust  fund  by  con- 
tract, which  is  100  percent  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  no  provision  was 
made  in  the  agreement  for  comprehen- 
sive audit  by  the  settlor  of  the  trustee's 
actions. 

Furthermore,  even  though  the  Bank's 
other  operations  are  properly  covered  by 
an  independent  audit,  what  possible 
harm  could  there  be  in  the  Congress 
through  the  language  in  question,  direct- 
ing the  U.S.  representative  in  that  Bank 
to  seek  to  have  the  criteria  for  the 
Batik's  audit  changed  so  that  it  becomes 
a  comprehensive  audit  rather  than  a 
regular  financial  audit?  I  see  no  harm.  I 
do  see  benefit,  since  a  comprehensive 
audit  would  be  more  meaningful  to  the 
member  nations.  Particularly  the  United 
States  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  any  trust 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  would  not  contain  a  provision  that 
the  trustor  would  have  a  right  to  audit 
the  trustee's  actions.  This  is  separate 
and  apart  from  the  Bank's  other  opera- 
tions. Therefore,  I  want  to  compUment 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for  calling 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  is  true  so  far  as  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund  is  concerned.  How- 
ever, this  amendment  applies  to  the 
Bank's  entire  operation. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  understand  that,  but 
the  principal  thing  is  that  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund,  an  Integral  part  of 
the  Bank's  operation,  Is  not  covered  by 
an  independent  comprehensive  audit, 
and  while  the  other  operations  of  the 
Bank  are  covered  by  an  Independent 
audit,  they  are  not  covered  by  a  com- 
prehensive audit. 
Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Flynt]. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
for  the  very  effective  and  articulate  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  again  explained  to 
the  House  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
which  the  House  of  Representatives 
adopted,  so  far  as  I  know,  without  any 


dissenting  action  and  without  any  dis- 
senting thoughts  at  the  time  that  this 
bill  was  before  us.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  sustain  its  previous  action  and  sup- 
port the  motion  which  will  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
Mailliard]. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

I  have  heard  conversations  around  the 
Chamber  and  I  think  the  Record  should 
be  straight  so  nobody  will  misunder- 
stand the  situation.  The  House  adopted 
in  the  foreign  aid  bill  an  amendment 
which  I  introduced  which  went  to  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  audit  funds, 
where  the  funds  are  solely  contributed  by 
the  United  States.  That  bill  is  in  confer- 
ence. I  have  every  confidence  when  we 
bring  it  out  of  conference  that  amend- 
ment will  be  in  it  still. 

However,  there  seem,  to  be  some  people 
on  the  floor  who  think  this  has  accom- 
plished the  same  purpose  as  the  amend- 
ment that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
offered.  I  want  to  assure  them  it  does  not. 
Mj'  amendment  applies  to  all  funds  of 
any  bank  or  any  International  organiza- 
tion where  funds  are  wholly  contributed 
by  the  United  States,  but  it  does  not  go 
to  the  point  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  WiDNALL],  for  the  purpose  of 
debate. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  defend  the  position  of  the  con- 
ferees with  regard  to  the  amendment  to 
the  House-passed  bill  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]. 

When  H.R.  9547  was  before  the  House, 
the  amendment  was  offered  from  the 
floor  and  accepted  by  the  floor  manager 
of  the  bill.  There  were  no  hearings  on 
this  auditing  provision  although  there 
was  ample  opportunity  during  our  com- 
mittee hearings  for  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  to  testify. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  serious  charges  that 
have  been  made  against  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  that  would  war- 
rant adoption  of  such  an  auditing 
provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  choice  for  the  House 
seems  to  me  to  be  clear:  Either  we  con- 
tinue to  encourage  the  channeling  of 
foreign  aid  as.'^istance  through  multi- 
lateral lending  institutions  or  we  revert 
to  the  traditional  forms  of  bilateral  give- 
away programs.  The  advantages  of  the 
former  over  the  latter  are  clear  and  in- 
disputable. It  Is  a  choice  between  loans 
and  grants;  between  sharing  the  burden 
with  others  and  carrying  the  full  burden 
ourselves. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  de- 
leted in  conference  called  for  a  GAO- 
type  audit  of  the  Inter -American  De- 
velopment Bank  by  an  Independent  firm 
or  group  on  the  basis  of  standards  set  by 
the  GAO  and  with  the  analysis  and  find- 
ings to  be  reviewed  by  the  GAO,  which, 
In  turn,  would  be  required  to  transmit  Its 
comments  to  the  Congress. 
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The  proposal  involves  a  fundamental 
change  In  U.S.  relations  with  interna- 
tional financial  institutions  starting  with 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
The  effect  of  the  amendment  in  sub- 
stance would  be  to  equate  the  multi- 
lateral assistance  program  to  substan- 
tially the  same  standard  of  GAO  and 
congressional  surveillance  of  operations 
as  for  bilateral  assistance.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  international  aspect 
of  multilateral  assistance  could  be  main- 
tained if  the  innermost  records  of  an 
international  institution  would  have  to 
be  laid  bare  to  such  scrutiny. 

We  should  all  remember  that  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  is  a 
banking  institution  and  the  infoiTnation 
which  is  generally  obtained  as  to  their 
financial  status,  administrative  capacity, 
and  so  forth,  is  given  and  prepared  on 
a  confidential  basis.  The  general  release 
to  the  public  of  sucli  information  would 
make  it  extremely  difficult  to  carry  on 
normal  financial  and  banking  affairs. 
Far  more  important  for  our  considera- 
tion, however,  is  the  fact  that  such  a 
proposal  might  require  the  consent  of 
all  the  other  member  governments,  eveiy 
one  of  whom  could  demand  equal  audit- 
ing controls. 

Moreover,  we  should  remember  that 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
currently  is  being  audited  by  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Price  Waterhouse  ij  Co., 
and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there 
have  been  no  criticisms  made  of  their 
audits.  Had  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama directed  that  such  GAO  audits  be 
conducted  with  regard  to  just  tlie  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund  wherein  the  United 
States  was  the  sole  contributor,  I  would 
not  be  voicing  my  objections. 

We  should  also  keep  in  mind  that  the 
IDB  has  been  encouraged  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  raise  lending  capital  through 
pri\ate  bond  issues  both  here  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  abroad.  Since  its 
inception,  the  IDB  has  raised  through 
private  bond  issues  more  than  $437  mil- 
lion. To  the  extent  that  the  IDB  can 
raise  capital  through  such  issues,  it  re- 
lieves the  Bank's  need  for  appropriated 
funds  from  member  governments — 
especially  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
the  IDB  has  been  successful  In  selling 
issues  in  Switzerland.  Italy.  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Germany,  thereby  further  es- 
tablishing development  capital  markets 
in  other  countries  at  a  time  when  rais- 
ing loan  funds  in  this  manner  can  re- 
lieve the  need  for  doing  so  in  our  own 
tight  money  market. 

Tlie  Bank's  prospectus  of  January  17. 
1967.  in  connection  with  its  most  recent 
S50  million  private  bond  issue  includes 
a  statement  by  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co., 
which  states: 

Our  examination  of  these  statements  was 
tn.ide  In  accord.ance  with  generally  accepted 
auditing  standards  and  accordingly  Included 
such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and 
such  auditing  procedures  as  we  considered 
necessary. 

In  the  private  bond  markets  the  IDB 
has  a  triple  A  rating.  In  my  opinion,  the 
test  of  the  private  marketplace  Is  by  far 
the  most  rigid  and  a  far  more  accurate 
appraisal  than  that  which  would  result 
from  any  form  of  auditing.  If  the  House, 


this  afternoon,  decides  that  the  Bank 
needs  to  be  audited  by  GAO,  the  reac- 
tion in  the  private  market  will  be  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  voted 
■no  confidence  "  in  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  the  Bank.  This  could  seriously 
affect  its  ability  to  raise  capital  through 
private  bond  issues. 

Furthermoie,  it  seems  curious  to  nie 
that  such  an  auditing  requirement  is 
being  asked  for  an  intemational  lending 
Institution  against  which  no  charges  of 
misuse  of  funds  have  been  leveled.  Dur- 
ing the  House  debate  in  July,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  referred  to  the 
report  of  the  special  study  mission  of 
his  subcommittee  to  Latin  America  as 
being  the  primary  reason  for  asking  for 
the  GAO  audit.  That  report.  No.  219  of 
the  90th  Congress,  was  coauthoied  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr, 
Mailliard]. 

I  have  read  that  report  with  interest. 
The  gentleman  from  Alabama'.'^  mam 
complaint,  on  page  41  of  that  report, 
was  that  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund  assigned  to  the  IDB  has  not  been 
totally  disbursed.  The  report  \<ent  on 
to  cite  several  instances  where  project 
approvals  have  been  delayed  and  where 
fund  disbursements  have  also  been  de- 
layed. The  report  also  cites  several  in- 
stances where  such  delays  have  been  at- 
tributed to  a  lack  or  absence  of  IDB 
pioject  personnel.  In  another  instance, 
the  report  is  critical  of  the  Bank  be- 
cause a  SI. 5  million  loan  for  advanced 
education  was  not  moving  rapidly  be- 
cause the  required  conditions  by  the 
Bank  had  not  been  met. 

With  ail  due  respect,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  report  was  highly  critical  of  the 
IDB  for  not  spending  money  fast  enough 
and  for  not  creating  a  vast  administra- 
tive bureaucracy  in  the  image  of  AID. 
Let  us  think  about  this  for  a  moment.  If 
AID  were  still  administering  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund,  that  Fund  not  only 
would  have  be^n  fully  disbursed  by  tliis 
time  but  AID  would  have  been  back  up 
here  several  more  times  requesting  addi- 
tional hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Not  only  that.  AID  would  have  project 
officers  and  their  dependents  scurrying 
all  over  the  landscape  of  Latin  America 
trying  to  dig  up  new  projects  to  justify 
additional  giveaway  appropriations. 

To  the  charge  that  IDB  has  rigid 
standards  and  conditions  precedent  to 
development  loans,  the  Bank  pleads 
guilty.  To  the  charge  that  the  IDB  lias 
been  conservative  in  its  administration 
and  spending  of  the  funds  in  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund,  the  Bank  also 
pleads  guilty.  I.  for  one.  am  pleased  with 
this  part  of  the  Bank's  record.  I  hesitate 
to  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  if  I  were 
given  a  choice  between  AID  and  IDB 
as  administering  development  loan  as- 
sistance in  Latin  America,  I  would  have 
no  hesitation  whatsoever  in  preferring 
the  Inter-American  Bank.  It  may  have 
fewer  employees,  but  those  that  they  do 
have,  as  Meredith  Willson  wrote  In  the 
lyrics  of  'The  Music  Man,"  "really  know 
the  territory." 

Insofar  as  internal  auditing  procedures 
are  concerned,  it  is  normal  practice  with 
the  IDB  for  the  Controller  of  Operations 
to  report  directly  to  the  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  Bank  on  the  results  of 


audits  of  the  type  normally  performed 
by  the  GAO.  Furthermore,  before  the 
IDB  makes  a  loan,  the  prospective  bor- 
rower must  submit  to  a  thorough  audit 
by  a  private  auditing  body  of  high  pro- 
fessional caliber.  During  the  course  of  a 
project  loan,  the  IDB  insists  upon  an  an- 
nual audit  of  the  borrower  plus  an  annual 
audit  of  the  project  itself. 

With  respect  to  those  loans  made  to 
government  borrowers  supervising  de- 
velopment projects,  the  IDB  accepts  that 
government's  audit  only  if  it  is  satisfied 
that  government  borrower  meets  rigid 
auditing  standards.  Many  government 
borrowers  in  Latin  America  do  not  meet 
these  rigid  standards  and  in  those 
cases — primarily  very  underdeveloped 
countries  with  a  short  history  of  internal 
auditing  procedures — they  must  submit 
to  a  private  audit.  In  every  instance, 
these  audit  requirements  are  the  first 
condition  precedent  to  disbursement  of 
a  loan.  Hence,  in  many  cases,  a  delay  in 
disbursement,  such  as  those  cited  in  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama's  report. 

We  should  also  be  reminded  of  the 
fact  that,  under  existing  procedures,  the 
U.S.  Executive  Director  to  the  IDB  can, 
upon  request,  make  available  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  all  IDB  loan  reports. 
If  requested  to  do  so,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  GAO  could  not  review  these  re- 
ports. Such  a  procedure  effectively  would 
create  the  conditions  for  what  is  nor- 
mally called  an  end-use  review.  The 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  has 
no  objection  to  such  an  end-use  review 
of  its  loan  disbursements. 

Finally,  the  question  logically  arises 
whether  the  Selden  amendment  dupli- 
cates an  amendment  to  the  pending  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1967  which  was 
adopted  In  committee  and  is  currently  In 
conference.  That  amendment,  authored 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Mailliard],  was  section  SOKd'  of  H.R. 
12048.  Let  me  read  to  you  the  exact 
language  of  that  amendment: 

In  any  case  In  which  a  fund  established 
solely  by  United  States  contributions  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  Is  administered  by  an 
International  organization  under  the  terms 
of  an  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  such  International  organization,  such 
agreement  shall  provide  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall 
conduct  such  audits  as  are  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  such  fund  Is  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  agreement.  The  President 
shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
modify  any  existing  agreement  entered  Into 
before"  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
preceding  sentence. 

It  seems  clear  that  section  301 'd) 
makes  unnecessary  the  Selden  amend- 
ment to  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act.  Indeed,  the  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  goes  much 
farther  than  the  Selden  amendment  in 
that  there  Is  absolutely  no  question  that 
the  GAO  itself  will  conduct  the  required 
audits.  I  am  advised  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  and  that  this  will  become  law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  nearly  everj'- 
one  here  in  the  House,  given  the  choice, 
prefers  multilateral  lendhig  institutions 
to  outright  giveaway  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. The  advantages  of  multilateral- 
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ism  are  manifest  and  obvious.  In  ex- 
change for  sharing  the  burden  with 
other  contributor  countries,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  all  must  be  willing  to  accept  a 
certain  diminution  In  control  of  day- to- 
day operations.  That  diminution  in  con- 
trol, however,  rests  flrmJy  on  a  founda- 
tion of  trust — trust  that  is  implicit  in  any 
banking  operation.  When  that  trust  is 
violated,  we  should  expect  and  indeed  de- 
mand corrective  action.  In  the  absence 
of  such  violation  of  trust,  however,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  would  be  making  a 
grave  mistake  to  take  any  precipitous  ac- 
tion that  would  in  any  way  discourage 
both  the  cooperation  and  contributions 
from  those  countries  who  are  willing  to 
share  at  least  some  of  the  burden  of  eco- 
nomic development  assistance  through 
multilateral  lending  Institutions. 

At  the  very  minimum,  before  making 
such  a  drastic  change,  we  should  hold 
hearings  at  which  time  our  committee 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  question 
both  the  U.S.  Executive  Director  to  the 
Bank  as  well  as  those  responsible  for 
conducting  the  independent  private  au- 
dits arranged  for  by  the  Bank. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  SELDEN.  There  are  several  points 
tiiat  I  would  like  to  comment  on  if  the 
gentleman  will  give  me  a  few  moments. 

First.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  WID^^^LL]  does  not  want 
to  leave  the  impression  that  the  amend- 
nv^'it  in  question  will  provide  a  GAO  au- 
dit of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank. 

This  amendment  provides  that  our 
executive  director  propose  an  audit  by 
the  Bank  itself  through  an  independent 
firm,  a  comprehensive  audit  which  is  not 
available  at  this  time.  That  audit  would 
then  be  made  available  to  the  directors 
from  the  member  nations,  and,  of  course, 
subs  quently  reviewed  by  Congress  and 
the  GAO.  as  It  should  be.  But  It  would 
not  be  a  GAO  audit  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Develonment  Bank. 

Second.  Price,  Waterhouse  does  audit 
the  b:?oks  of  this  organization  ever\'  year, 
but  It  performs  a  normal  functionary 
audit  that  Is  generally  associated  with 
what  it  referred  to  as  a  test  function 
that  is,  they  express  an  op'nion  on  the 
fairness  of  the  financial  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SELDEN  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  present  Price,  Water- 
house  audit  does  not  provide  the  type 
audit  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  loans  being 
made  are  achieving  their  intended  pur- 
pose. 

All  that  the  audit  that  is  proposed  by 
this  amendment  would  do  would  be  to 
make  such  information  available  to  the 
representatives  of  the  member  nations. 
Third,  I  would  like  to  point  out.  so 
far  as  our  report  on  the  social  purpose 
trust  funds  is  concerned,  that  the  point 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
MAn,LJARDl  and  I  attempted  to  make  and 
there  were  examples  in  our  report  in  this 
connection  was  that  there  seemed  to  be 


a  lack  of  followup  and  control  in  con- 
nection wtih  these  particular  social  pur- 
pose trust  fund  loans. 

Consequently,  we  requested  the  GAO 
to  determine  whether  or  not  we  could 
get  an  audit.  The  GAO  was  unable  to  do 
so. 

Finally,  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Mail- 
LiARD  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  applies  only 
to  the  social  progress  trust  fund  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 
does  not  affect  the  other  operations  of 
that  particular  Bank. 

I  felt  that  those  points  should  be  made 
clear,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  thoroughly  confused 
on  the  gentleman's  position.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  me.  But  in 
order  to  reorient  the  House,  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  copy  of  his  letter  dated  July  26 
this  year  when  we  considered  HH.  9547. 
I  also  have  the  Congression.al  Record, 
pages  20220-20221,  of  that  date  In  which 
the  gentleman  decided  not  to  offer  the 
motion  to  recommit  but,  of  course, 
another  motion  was  included  in  the 
motion  to  recommit  than  the  one  an- 
nounced by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  Now,  liaving  signing  the  confer- 
ence report,  and  having  made  this  state- 
ment here,  he  says  he  wants  to  have  com- 
plete and  adequate  hearings. 

Yet.  the  argument  is  51  days  after  the 
amendment  was  accepted  by  both  the 
majority  and  minority  of  the  House.  My 
question  is,  Where  do  you  have  an  ex- 
planation for  the  change  in  position  of 
the  leadership,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  If  indeed  we  should 
not  support  the  Selden  amendment? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  tMr. 
Albert)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  have  reviewed  In 
complete  detail  all  of  this,  and  what  has 
been  Issued  on  the  subject,  and  listened 
to  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  in  his 
opening  remarks  in  consideration  of  this 
bin  In  July,  and  now  today.  I  certainly 
having  read  iri  detail  the  conference  re- 
port, and  I  understand  the  give  and  take 
that  has  eventuated  there,  I  have  read 
the  gentleman's  letter  which  was  signed 
and  sent,  I  presume,  to  all  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

I  understand  the  function  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Rules  of  the  House,  and  the 
function  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  in  conference  of  the  two 
bodies:  but  why  could  we  not  have  a 
simple  audit  in  this  area  of  the  U.S. 
portion  of  participation  in  this  fund  and. 
secondly,  is  the  gentleman  satisfied  to 
reverse  his  announced  position  by  the 
underwriting  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
working  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
sales  of  arms  overseas,  which  was  the 
point  of  your  letter  originally? 

Mr.  'WTDNALL.  I  think  the  gentleman 


is  confusing  two  bills.  This  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Export-Import  Barik  and 
the  imderwriting  of  arms  through  the 
guarantee  of  the  Defense  Department. 

At  the  time  I  wrote  the  letter  to  the 
Members  of  the  House,  I  was  considering 
the  motion  to  recommit,  which  I  later 
reconsidered  because  I  felt  it  would  be 
mlstmderstood  by  the  House.  I  was  try- 
ing to  assert  pressure  by  holding  up  that 
legislation  to  direct  attention  to  what 
the  administration  was  doing  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  It  was  proven 
the  Inter-American  Bank  had  nothing 
to  do  with  any  of  those  loans. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman's  letter 
states  and  I  quote: 

HH.  9547  la  to  be  considered  today  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WIDNALL,  And  the  purpose  was 
to  hold  up  the  legislation  to  bring  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  administration 
through  the  Defense  Department  and 
using  the  Export-Import  Bank  was  lend- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
arms  traflQc. 

Mr.  HALL.  Was  the  basis  for  the  opin- 
ion change  the  result  of  the  letter  from 
Secretary  Barr,  the  new  foreign  aid 
authorization  section  pertinent,  or  was 
it  just  collusion  with  the  administration 
for  the  usual  sweetening  technique  to 
pass  questionable  legislation? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  argument  here  as  to  the 
GAO  audit.  It  was  not  concerned  with 
that. 

Mr.  HALL.  No:  but  it  has  to  do  with 
the  recommittal  of  the  conference  report 
or  the  passage  of  the  bill,  which,  inci- 
dentally. I  voted  against  anyway. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  We  are  not  now  argu- 
ing the  amount  of  money.  The  point  of 
argument  is  over  a  GAO  audit,  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  needed,  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  proper  when  we  are  In  a 
multilateral  organization  where  we  make 
a  contribution  of  about  40  percent  and 
other  countries  make  a  contribution  of 
60  percent,  and  we  insist  upon  a  GAO 
audit,  a  Government  audit  by  this  coun- 
try, which  could  lead  to  government 
audits  by  evei^y  other  countiy  involved 
in  the  Bank — and  it  is  a  banking 
operation. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  under-stand  that,  and  I 
understand  it  is  a  revolving  fund,  but 
that  is  $900  million  out  of  $1,243,000,000. 
which  is  certainly  more  than  40  percent 
participation  in  this  revolving  fund,  and 
I  think  we  have  a  right  to  have  an  audit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ashley!. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur 
with  what  has  been  said  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  the  minority 
leader  of  that  committee.  I  take  the  po- 
sition that  the  House  conferees  acted  ap- 
propriately in  the  conference  with  the 
other  body. 

There  is  really  no  issue,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  with  respect  to  the  actual  prac- 
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tice  of  the  Inter-American  Development     Selden  ]    is    proposing    for    the    Inter- 
Bank.  That  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is    American  Development  Bank,  would  it 


that  the  Congress  does  have  an  oversight 
function.  This  essentially  rests  with  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
The  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is  whether 
the  tjTJe  of  audit  that  is  sought  is  neces- 
sary for  the  exercise  of  the  oversight 
function  by  the  appropriate  congressional 
committee,  and  I  find  in  all  truth,  if  I 
may  say  so.  that  it  is  not  necessary,  that 
the  information  that  the  additional  audit 
would  produce  is  already  available. 

Let  us  look  at  the  structure  of  the  Bank 
first,  for  just  a  moment.  It  is  not  as  If  v.e 
are  talking  about  an  organization  that  is 
without  controls.  The  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  is  structured  on  the 
basis  of  control  in  three  areas. 

One,  preventive  and  prelending  con- 
trols under  the  coordination  of  a  loan 
ofiBcer. 

Two,  surveillance  and  administrative 
controls  under  the  loan  administration 
division — and  this  has  been  separated 
from  the  loan  division  in  part  to  prevent 
any  possible  conflict  of  interest. 

"Three,  financial,  audit,  and  evaluation 
controls. 

We  have  only  touched  on  the  third: 
namely,  the  audit  by  the  internationally 
known  firm  of  Price  Waterhouse.  It  has 
been  said  that  with  respect  to  the  audit 
of  this  concern,  that  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  I  would  respond  by  saving  this: 
There  is  an  annual  examination,  of 
course,  of  the  financial  condition  and 
operating  results  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  the  examination 
is  designed  to  give  the  Board  of  Executive 
Directors  and  the  member  countries  rep- 
resented assurances  regarding  overall 
management  of  the  Bank's  activities.  The 
audit  includes  tests  of  all  the  different 
types  of  bank  traiisactions.  including 
disbursements,  collection,  interest,  con- 
tracts, guarantees,  maintenance  of  value, 
letters  of  credit,  an.d.  most  importantly, 
loans.  They  also  obtain  direct  confirma- 
tion from  the  borrowers  as  to  the  validity, 
terms,  and  amount  of  each  loan  receiv- 
able. They  always  reveal  all  aspects  of 
the  internal  control  in  the  Bank,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  internal  auditor,  and 
make  improvements  if  deemed  necessary. 

They  usually  spend  2  or  3  months  in  the 
Bank,  starting  in  August,  and  2  or  3 
months  in  the  Bank  at  the  yearend. 

The  report  is  presented  at  the  Board 
of  Governors'  meeting.  That  review, 
comprehensive  as  it  obviously  is.  Is  avail- 
able to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  We  are  not 
devoid  of  the  opportunity  to  exercise  our 
oversight  function  for  lack  of  data,  for 
lack  of  information.  If  we  want  to  spend 
additional  sums  of  money  to  produce  ex- 
actly the  same  information  that  is  avail- 
able, of  course,  we  can  do  that.  But  it  is 
not  sensible,  it  is  not  necessary,  it  is  not 
In  the  public  interest,  and  there  is  no 
more  protection  that  is  generated  out 
of  such  an  audit  than  is  already  avail- 
able with  the  Information  we  have. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  were  to 
Insist  on  this  additional  type  audit  that 
the    gentleman    from    Alabama     [Mr. 


not  be  logical  that  we  would  have  to  go 
ahead  and  insist  on  the  same  thing  for 
the  World  Bank,  for  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  for  the  International 
Development  Association? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  makes  a  very  good  point. 
It  does  seem  to  me  we  tend  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  we  are  concerned  here  with 
a  multinational  institution,  just  as  the 
World  Bank  is  a  multinational  institu- 
tion. Yes,  the  participating  countries 
should  be  protected.  The  point  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  is  that  this  participating 
countiT  is  protected,  and  so  are  the 
others  protected. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  MizeL 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question 
has  been  answered. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BRO'WN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  addre.ss  a  question  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley!. 
If  we  should  proceed  to  have  these  banks 
audited,  could  not  every  other  country 
make  the  same  request  with  respect  to 
those  banks  which  involve  multilateral 
financing  arrangements? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  BRO\\Ts'  of  Michigan.  Then,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  seems  to  me.  if  the  Soviet - 
bloc  nations  should  become  involved  in 
one  of  these  banks  they  could  demand  a 
similar  audit  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes.  and,  naturally,  it 
is  destructive  of  the  very  type  activity 
we  are  trying  to  generate  through  the 
multinational  institution. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
this  amendment  makes  an  argument  for 
such  a  procedure  in  other  banks,  but  this 
procedure  allows  the  Bank  itself  to  pro- 
vide the  information  for  all  members. 
There  is  no  reason  why  all  members  par- 
ticipating in  a  banking  institution  should 
not  know  what  is  being  done  with  the 
money.  That  is  point  No.  1. 

Point  No.  2. 1  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  advises  me  that 
neither  the  Congress  nor  the  General 
Accounting  OfiBce  can  ascertain  from 
present  published  reports  whether  these 
IDB  loans  are  achieving  their  intended 
purposes. 

He  advises  me  also  that  the  Greneral 
Accounting  OfBce  has  carefully  consid- 
ered this  amendment,  that  they  have 
contacted  Price  Waterhouse.  who  pres- 
ently audits  the  books  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank,  and  that  in  his 
opinion  such  an  audit  as  proposed  by  this 
amendment  would  be  feasible  and  would 
achieve  the  amendment's  basic  objec- 
tives. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Such  an  audit  would  be 
to  try  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the 
loans  are  achieving  the  objectives  for 
which  they  were  made.  Such  an  audit 


would  still  be  strictly  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion. This  kind  of  audit  we  do  not  need. 

An  audit  of  the  mechanics  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Bank  is  the  kind  of  audit 
we  certainly  want  and  have. 

Whether  or  not  the  loans  are  achiev- 
ing the  objective,  again  I  say,  would  be 
a  matter  of  opinion.  We  do  not  need  an 
auditor  for  that. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  has  put  his  flnger  on  the 
important  element  we  are  talking  about 
today;  that  is,  focusing  attention  on 
these  other  banks  and  making  a  distinc- 
tion as  between  the  banking  operations 
which  exist  in  the  World  Bank,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  and 
the  other  operations,  such  as  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund  where  we  contrib- 
ute 100  percent.  There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Alberti  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  >ield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlem,an  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  ReussI. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
in  on  the  so-called  Selden  amendment 
from  the  beginning. 

Although  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Selden]  did  not  have  an  op- 
ponimity  to  present  his  amendment  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  during  the  hearings,  he  saw 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  early 
in  the  game.  He  behaved  throughout  in 
an  absolutely  honorable  and  aboveboard 
manner. 

Incidentally.  I  fully  understand  the 
gentleman's  reasons  for  bringing  the 
amendment  up.  He  felt  initially  tliat  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  a  100-per- 
cent American  contribution,  should  be 
audited.  His  actual  amendment  was 
broader,  and  would  cover  both  windows. 

I  supported  the  .Selden  amendment  on 
the  floor  here  during  my  subsidiary  man- 
aeement  of  the  Inter-American  I>evel- 
oiDment  Bank  bill  and  also,  the  House 
having  agreed  to  the  bill.  I  vigorously 
supported  it^ — and  I  can  speak  for  my- 
sel; — in  conference. 

The  fact  is  that  the  majority  of  the 
conferees  from  the  other  body  were 
adamaxit  in  their  feehng  against  the 
amendment,  so  it  Is  not  In  the  confer- 
ence report, 

I  point  out  that  there  Is  in  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  a 
provision  which  I  believe  v^ill  stay  in — 
and  I  shall  certainly  support  it — ^whlch 
contains  the  substance,  which  contains 
95  percent  of  the  Selden  amendment,  in 
that  that  foreign  aid  conference  report 
amendment  applies  to  matters  like  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund. 

Havmg  said  all  of  this,  I  shall  vote  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  conference  re- 
port. I  hope  Members  will  join  in  pro- 
tecting it.  I  shall  have  to  oppose  the 
motion  of  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  for  the  reason  that  the  Senate 
is  adamant.  If  we  send  this  back  to  con- 
ference. I  am  not  sure  we  can  ever  pro- 
duce a  conference  report  on  this  very 
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Imporunt  and  valuable  bill.  Particularly 
I  am  sure  we  cannot  produce  one  in  the 
next  2  or  3  days. 

It  so  happens  that  there  will  meet  in 
Rio  de  Janiero,  in  Brazil,  this  weekend. 
the  members  of  the  International  Bank 
for  R«constructior.  and  Development,  for 
the  consideration  of  development  in  the 
countries  of  the  world.  I  believe  it  is  ver>' 
important  that  we  not  have  to  go  to  that 
meeting  to  say  that  our  Congress  has  not 
seen  fit  up  to  now  to  validate  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  conference 
report. 
I  hope  the  motion  will  not  succeed. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  HalpernI. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree 
with  the  implications  of  such  an  amend- 
ment in  connection  with  our  participa- 
tion in  other  international  lending  agen- 
cies. 

Commendable  as  the  intentions  behind 
the  audit  provided  by  the  House-ap- 
proved Selden  amendment  may  be,  many 
of  us  who  have  been  close  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  are  convinced  that  such  an  audit 
of  this  multilateral  agency  is  entirely  un- 
necessary. The  pre.sent  Prlce-Waterhouse 
auditing  and  reports  have  been  most  ex- 
acting, and  I  do  net  believe  that  any  of 
us  can  take  issue  with  the  ability  and 
Integrity  of  this  world-reknowned  ac- 
counting organization. 

Further,  and  of  utmost  importance,  is 
the  fact  that  American  interests  and 
participation  in  the  Bank  are  thoroughly 
protected  in  this  respect,  being  covered 
fully  in  a  provision  of  the  Foreign  A.s- 
sistance  Act  which  recently  passed  this 
House.  That  provision  clearly  calls  for 
a  U.S.  audit  of  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund  of  the  IDB,  since  the  United  States 
Is  the  sole  contributor  to  this  Fund,  al- 
though the  SPTF  is  administered  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  I  have  the  utmost  faith 
that  the  provisions  of  this  act  will  be 
carried  out.  and  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  is  where  such 
a  provision  belongs,  rather  than  In  this 
authorization  act,  where  we  are  a  party 
to  an  international  agreement. 

I  trust  that  the  report  will  be  ac- 
cepted and  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama's  motion  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  HarveyI. 

Mr.  H.\RVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  just  wanted 
to  conclude  what  I  started  to  say  earlier. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  to  which  the 
United  States  contributes  100  percent 
and  the  rest  of  the  operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  I  am 
in  wholehearted  agreement  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  which  per- 
mits an  audit  where  we  contribute  100 
percent  of  the  funds.  But  the  same  rea- 
soning does  not  apply  to  other  banking 
institutions  where  we  are  only  one  par- 
ticipant. One  example  of  this  Is  the 
Asian    Development    Bank    where    the 


United  States  is  about  to  contribute  $200 
million  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  mere 
observer.  What  if  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
cides to  join  this  bank,  but  for  just  a 
nominal  figure?  Should  they  have  the 
same  right  of  sending  in  their  equivalent 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
making  an  audit?  I  think  that  is  not 
right.  These  banking  organizations  are 
subject  to  a  private  audit  by  a  nation- 
ally known  firm  of  accountants.  They 
are  well  run. 

And  let  me  remind  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  that  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  was  the 
product  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. It  started  then.  Its  operations  in  the 
past  are  something  that  we  can  be  very 
proud  of,  and  I  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee supported  it  wholeheartedly  then 
and  do  now. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
this  bank  is  operating  well.  I  know  every 
Member  of  Congress  has  been  treated 
courteously.  Their  questions  asked  of  the 
officials  of  this  Bank  have  been  answered 
promptly.  I  do  not  know  of  any  com- 
plaints that  any  Member  ever  lodged 
against  the  Bank. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  in  the  world  could 
you  have  possibly  accepted  the  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  when  it  was  originally 
before  the  House  and  make  the  state- 
ment you  do  now? 

Mr,  PATMAN.  We  accepted  it  under 
circimistances  that  do  not  prevail  now. 
The  gentleman  from  Alabama  asked  for 
consideration   of   this   amendment   and 
received  it.  We  were  all  sympathetic  to 
it.  I  believe  in  audits.  We  believe  in  au- 
dits. We  wanted  to  agree  with  him.  But 
when  we  go  to  the  other  body,  it  is  some- 
thing else.  That  is  the  reason  why  we 
have  a  free  conference.  We  are  not  com- 
mitted when  we  go  there.  We  can  vote 
any  way  we  want  to.  Being  a  free  con- 
ference, when  an  argument  is  presented 
by  the  other  side  in  an  adamant  way — 
and   they   were   adamant   on   this   and 
would  not  yield— we  had  to  give  in  or 
else  we  would  not  have  any  kind  of  a 
report.  In  order  to  have  a  report,  we 
yielded.  All  members  of  the  conference 
committee,  both  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  who  were  there — and  all  but  one 
were — signed   that  report.   The  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  cannot  feel  that  he 
has  not  received  consideration.  He  has 
received  a  lot  of  consideration.  On  the 
floor  of  this  House  he  received  s>-mpa- 
thetic  consideration  when  we  accepted 
the  amendment.  But  when  we  go  to  the 
other  body   different   situations   prevail 
which  were  not  pointed  out  to  us.  Nec- 
essarily we  had  to  change  our  mind  on 
this  particular  bill  and  amendment.  The 
gentleman  has  had  one  chance.  He  has 
had  fair  consideration,  when  the  House 
in  the  free  conference  discussed  it.  If 
we  get  consideration  one  time  in  the 
Congress— one    time — I    think    we    are 
pretty  lucky.  Why  should  we  ask  for  con- 
sideration twice? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]  Is  entitled 
to  something  more  than  sympathy. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as speaks  of  a  free  conference.  Yet  the 
gentleman  has  repeated  over  and  over 
and  over  again,  and  so  did  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss],  the 
fact  that  the  Members  of  the  other  body 
were  adamant;  that  they  could  do  noth- 
ing with  them.  How  free  is  such  a  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  they  were  com- 
pletely adamant.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  answered  his  own  question.  .^!1 
laws — all  major  law.s — are  the  result  of 
compromise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  sure. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  there  is  no  com- 
promise, there  is  no  law.  You  know  now 
that  in  this  great  .system  under  which 
the  United  States  of  America  operates, 
compromise  and  agreement  has  resulted 
in  every  major  law  being  passed.  Remem- 
ber this — and  I  want  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  to  hear  this;  I  want  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  to  hear  this;  I  want  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  to  hear  thi.s, 
please — that  every  major  law  that  is 
passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress  represents  a 
sacrifice  of  few  or  a  compromi.se  of  opin- 
ion on  the  part  of  practically  every 
Member  of  both  bodies  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  why  must  the  other 
body  be  adamant?  The  fact  that  the 
other  body  has  been  adamant  does  not 
represent  a  compromise. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for  a 
vote  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
time  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMrr 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert I .  Tlie  Clerk  will  report  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Selden  moves  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  H.R.  9547  to  the 
committee  of  conference  with  Instructions 
to  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
Insist  on  retaining  section  1  of  the  House 
p.is-sed  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert". The  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  274,  nays  126,  not  voting  32, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  2641 
YEAS— 274 
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Abbltt 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Bates 

Abernethy 

Andrews. 

Battln 

Adair 

N.  Dak. 

Bell 

Addabbo 

Arenda 

Bennett 

Anderson,  ni. 

Ashbroolc 

Berry 

Anderson. 

Ashmore 

Betta 

Tenn. 

Ayres 

BevUl 

Blester 
Blanton 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 

Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burte,  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Bvrnes,  Wis 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Deiiney 
Derwlnskl 
Deviue 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edmor.dson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  La. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Everett 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
CaliflanaklE 
Gardner 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Green,  Greg. 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Uagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hamilton 


Albert 

Ar.nunzlo 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

BrAsco 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Byrne,  Pa. 


Va. 


Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Hathawav 
H<'chler.  W 
H  ckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
J.'irman 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala, 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kazeu 
Kee 
Keiih 
Kellv 

King,  N.Y, 
Kleppe 
Kcrnegay 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kjros 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lukens 
McClory 
McCluie 
McDade 
McDonald. 

M-.ch. 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
Mailiiard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathias,  Md. 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Meskill 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Milis 
MlrshaU 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nfttcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Konskl 
O'Neal.  Ga. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Pelly 
Pettis 
Pike 
Pirnie 

NAYS— 126 

Carey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 


Poage 

PoiT 

Pollock 

Price,  Te.K. 

Pryor 

Ptircell 

Qule 

Quill  en 

Railsback 

Randall 

Reld.  m. 

Reiiel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlesle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rollers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

WUUams,  Miss. 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wvdler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


Dwj-er 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

Flno 

Flood 

Ford. 

WUliam  D. 
FYaser 
Gallagher 
Glsdmo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Pa. 


Griffiths 

Hal  pern 

Haiiley 

Hanna 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Helstoski 

Holifleld 

Howard 

Irwin 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

ICluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Lloyd 

McCarthy 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Matsunaga 


MUler,  Calif. 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mize 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Moss 

Multer 

MiuTihy,  HI. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

OHara,  111. 

OHara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Price,  ni. 

Pucinskl 

Rees 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 


Rhodes,  Pa. 
ROQlno 
Ronan 
Rooney.  NY. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Flosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roybal 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
St.  Onge 
Say  lor 
Scheuer 
Shipley 
Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 
Stanton 
Sullivan 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Waldle 
Whalen 
Wldnall 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


NOT  VOTING— 32 


Adams 

Asplnall 

Baring 

Belcher 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Brinkley 

Broomfield 

Conte 

Corman 

Dorn 


Feigban 

Fountain 

Garmatz 

Gray 

Havs 

Hubert 

Holland 

Leggett 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

Murphy,  N.Y. 


Pool 

Rarlck 

Tenzer 

Tunney 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

WUlis 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Young 


to. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
). 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  ^L'.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Biatnlk  with  Mr.  Felghan. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr,  Brinkley. 

Mr.  B.irlng  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Messrs.  MILLER  of  California,  WAL- 
DIE.  PERKINS,  O'NEILL  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  HANLEY  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  ESCH  changed  his  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENSION   OF   TEMPOR.\RY 
INTEREST   RATE   CONTROLS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, September  19.  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  House  passed  S.  1956  to  extend 
the  authority  of  our  bank  supervisors  to 
prescribe  more  flexible  regulation  of 
maximum  rates  of  interest  or  dividends, 
higher  reserve  requirements  and  open 
market  operations  In  agency  Issues. 


This  legislation,  as  passed  the  other 
body,  provides  for  a  2-year  extension  of 
the  authority  first  granted  by  Public  Law 
89-597  last  year.  However,  a  committee 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  House 
today  limiting  the  extension  to  1  addi- 
tional year  instead  of  2  additional  years. 
I  would  like  to  explain  to  my  colleagues 
of  the  House  why  your  committee  recom- 
mended a  1-year  extension,  while  reject- 
ing the  2-ycar  exteiision  recommended 
by  the  Treasurj-  Department  and  as 
passed  by  the  other  body. 

Had  the  report  which  was  prepared  to 
accompany  the  bill  H.R.  12754,  been 
printed,  it  would  have  contained  the  fol- 
lowing explanation; 

Your  committee  has  reported  an 
amendment  whose  effect  would  be  to  ex- 
tend the  rate  control  authority  for  1 
year  rather  than  2.  This  action  was  taken 
because  of  your  committee's  concern 
over  certain  disturbing  problems  arising 
in  the  context  of  keen  competition  for 
the  savings  dollar.  Your  committee  felt 
that  these  problems  should  be  given  at- 
tention and  investigation  with  a  view  to 
possible  legislative  solutions  before  the 
interest  rate  control  authority  is  ex- 
tended for  more  than  1  additional  year. 

Representations  have  been  made  that 
a  number  of  banks  have  evaded  the  4- 
pcrcent  ceiling  on  savings  deposits 
through  the  use  of  "passbook"  time  de- 
posits paying  a  5-percent  rate;  that  false 
and  misleading  advertising  of  consumer 
time  deposits  in  possible  violation  of  the 
antifraud  provisions  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  has  been  engaged  m  by  a 
number  of  financial  institutions:  and 
there  has  been  %1olation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  statutory  prohibition  against  the 
pav-ment  of  interest  on  demand  deposits 
as  previously  mentioned  in  the  report  of 
this  committee  to  accompany  H.R. 
14026 — House  Report  No.  1777.  89th  Con- 
gress, second  session. 


PARTT^ERSHIP  FOR  HEALTH 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  ^H.R.  6418'  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
extend  and  expand  the  authorizations 
for  grants  for  comprehensive  health 
planning  and  services,  to  broaden  and 
improve  the  authorization  for  research 
and  demonstrations  relating  to  the  de- 
liver^•  of  health  ser\ices,  to  improve  the 
performance  of  clinical  laboratories,  and 
ta  authorize  cooperative  actinties  be- 
tween the  Public  Health  Ser\'ice  hospitals 
and  commimity  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes, 

TTie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordtnglj-  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  Hil.  6418.  with 
Mr.  Brooks  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commlt- 
t.ee  rose  on  yesterday.  It  had  agreed  that 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 


cxin- 
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of  a  substitute  now  printed  in  the  bill  be 
conaidered  as  read  and  open  for  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  wall  again 
report  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Spriwcer]  which  is 
now  pending. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  lAi.  Spkimgbb:  Be- 
ginning with  line  1  on  page  43  strike  out 
all  down  through  line  4  on  page  61. 

Redesignate  the  following  section*  accord- 
ingly. 

LOMO-RANGX    VTEW    OF    ICUTART    PKDCURKMXNT 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rivers 
was  granted  permission  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  complete  long-range 
review  of  military  procurement  policies 
and  procedures  being  undertaken  within 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Overseeing  the  procurement  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  is  one  of 
the  most  important  constitutional  func- 
tions assigned  to  our  committee.  The 
Importance  of  this  function  grows  as  the 
Defense  budget  grows.  Total  military 
procurement  is  currently  running  at  the 
rate  of  about  $45  bUlion  a  year.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  officials  estimate  that 
this  represents  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  total  Govemmentwide  procurement. 
Traditionally,  we  have  carried  out  our 
responsibilities  in  regard  to  procurement 
policy  through  our  Investigating  Sub- 
committee. I  have  directed  that  the  cur- 
rent review  again  be  carried  out  by  that 
subcommittee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  our  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia.  Porter  Hardy. 

This  subcommittee  has  written  a  proud 
record  over  the  years  in  the  procurement 
area  and  has  developed  great  expertise 
in  the  procurement  field.  My  great  prede- 
cessor, Carl  Vinson,  was  always  deeply 
concerned  about  procurement  policy  and 
deeplj'  proud  of  the  work  of  the  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee.  Mr.  Vinson,  him- 
self, authored  some  landmark  legislation 
in  this  area.  Our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  HebertI  in  his  years 
as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  re- 
ceived national  attention  for  his  Investi- 
gations in  this  field  and  his  work  literally 
saved  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
taxpayers'  money.  Mr.  Hardy  is  continu- 
ing in  this  great  tradition. 

Mr.  Hardy's  subcommittee  has  already 
been  working  for  months.  I  first  directed 
that  he  begin  work  on  the  study  hack  in 
March,  and,  at  that  time,  we  arranged 
for  the  auditing  and  investigating  staff 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  sup- 
port the  study.  For  reasons  that  will  sug- 
gest themselves,  we  do  not  always  adver- 
tise our  investigations  well  In  advance. 
The  General  Accounting  Office,  of  course, 
is  an  arm  of  the  Congress  and  its  staff  has 
an  expertise  in  procurement  matters  un- 
matched anywhere  else  In  or  out  of 
Government. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  Investi- 
gators have  already  put  In  many  man- 
hours  on  Mr.  Hardy's  study.  In  addition, 
I  might  point  out  that  the  GAO  has  275 


audit  sta£F  members  assigned  to  the  De- 
fense procurement  and  contracting  area 
and  about  130  assigned  to  the  related 
area  of  supply  management.  The  work 
of  these  auditors  will,  in  many  instances, 
dovetail  with  the  work  of  the  Hardy  sub- 
committee. 

I  am  calling  our  study  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  at  this  time  so  that  Mem- 
bers who  encounter  procurement  prob- 
lems with  the  military  may  present  them 
to  the  subcommittee  for  possible  inclu- 
sion In  its  review.  I  am  sure  that  many 
Members  of  the  House  will  have  valuable 
suggestions  for  the  subcommittee.  There 
are  billions  and  billions  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  Involved  in  this  study  which  I 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
that  will  be  undertaken  In  this  Congress. 

I  have  directed  that  the  study  be  broad 
and  exhaustive  and  encompass  a  com- 
plete review  of  procurement  regulations 
and  procedures.  In  consultation  with  Mr. 
Hardy,  we  have  determined  that  indi- 
vidual reports  will  be  issued  as  \arious 
segments  of  the  investigation  are  com- 
pleted. The  reason  for  this  Is  simple,  eco- 
nonuc,  commonsense.  As  individual  pro- 
curement areas  are  studied,  improve- 
ments may  be  singled  out  that  could  re- 
sult in  the  saving  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  Government  funds.  We  want  these 
Identifiable  improvements  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Contrress  and  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  first  phase  of  the  study  will  cover 
the  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act — Public 
Law  87-653.  Extensive  investigation  of 
this  phase  of  the  study  has  been  com- 
pleted since  the  subcommittee's  more 
general  hearings  In  June  and  August — 
and  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Monday,  September  25,  at  which  time 
witnesses  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  militarj-  services  will  be  heard. 

Among  other  broad  areas  that  will  be 
covered  in  follow-on  phases  of  the  study 
are:  sole  source  procurement.  Govern- 
ment facilities  in  the  hands  of  contrac- 
tors, competitive  bidding,  value  engineer- 
ing, procurement  of  major  weapon 
systems,  procurement  systems  for  small 
purchases,  production  and  contract  ad- 
ministration, procurement  career  pro- 
grams, and  small  business  procurement. 

As  you  can  see.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
runs  the  entire  gamut  of  procurement 
action  and  control,  and  when  the  study 
is  completed,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
bring  to  the  floor  whatever  modifications 
may  be  needed  for  improving  the  Armed 
Forces  Procurement  Act. 

Mr.  Hardy  expects  the  entire  study  to 
take  from  a  year  to  18  months,  and  I 
have  asked  him  to  submit  to  the  full  com- 
mittee from  time  to  time  such  proposals 
for  new  legislation  as  he  finds  are  re- 
quired. 

Again,  may  I  suggest  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  they  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  whatever  In- 
formation they  may  have  that  will  aid  in 
this  most  vital  undertaking. 

PERlTCTrNG    AMENDMENT    OrFTRED    BT     MR. 
JARMAN 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  section  12 
of  H.R.  6418. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Perfecting  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jar- 
ma.n;  On  page  47.  Une  22,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  48,  line  6,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ";  and";  and  im- 
mediately after  line  6,  Insert  the  following; 

"(E)  the  project  Is  determined  by  the  State 
agency  designated  pursuant  to  section  604 
(a)(1)  of  this  Act  for  the  State  In  which 
such  project  Is  to  be  situated  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  State  plan  approved  under 
section  604(b)  of  this  Act  and  the  project  Is 
approved  by  such  State  agency." 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mi*.  Chairman,  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  considerable  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  that  the 
emergency  assistance  authorized  in  this 
section  should  not  be  outside  the  well- 
established  procedures  of  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton State  agencies. 

It  has  been  explained  that  there  is  no 
intention  of  bypassing  these  agencies  and 
that  two  provisions  of  the  bill  guarantee 
that  the  Hill-Burton  procedures  wiU  be 
followed  in  making  these  grants. 

Yet.  apparently,  the  doubt  persists. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  will  do 
away  with  that  doubt  entirely.  It  will 
reqai'e  specifically  that  projects  follow 
the  Hill-Burton  procedures.  It  will  re- 
quire State  agency  approval  of  any  pro- 
oDssd  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  there  can  'oe  no  further  doubt 
or  confusion.  The  Hill-Burton  proce- 
dures will  be  followed. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  NELSEN.  In  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, in  effect  what  you  are  really  say- 
ing is  that  the  dollars  available  mider 
the  Hill-Burton  Act  would  be  increased 
by  the  amount  of  the  Ottinger  amend- 
ment: is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ^Mr.  Ottinger]  for  his 
comment  on  that. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Any  moneys  that 
would  be  distributed  would  have  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  state  plan  foi-med 
by  the  State  Hill-Burton  agency  and 
would  have  to  actually  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Hill-Burton  agency.  This 
was  my  Intention  all  along.  So  I  am  en- 
tirely in  approval  of  this  amendment 
and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
all  you  would  need  to  do  Is  to  add  $40 
million  to  the  total  amount  of  money 
available  under  Hill-Burton.  If  you  are 
going  to  use  the  State  formula  anyway, 
then  why  have  the  Ottinger  amend- 
ment? This  I  fail  to  understand.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  a  little  pride  of  au- 
thorship creeping  in  here  that  ought  to 
be  cast  aside.  Maybe  we  should  increase 
the  amount — we  certainly  know  the  hos- 
pitals need  money. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
for  offering  this  amendment  and  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  a  use- 
ful amendment.  Whether  or  not  it  Is 
necessary  in  light  of  the  colloquies  and 
the  debate  that  have  heretofore  taken 
place.  It  should  serve  to  remove  any  doubt 
as  to  the  Intention  of  the  Congress,  it 
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should  erase  any  question  that  may  be 
lingering  in  the  minds  of  the  member- 
ship as  to  whether  or  not  this  would  In 
effect  go  coimter  to  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 
For  these  reasons,  I  think  it  Is  a  useful 
amendment  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  would  like 
to  say,  I  think  If  the  House  In  its  wisdom 
decides  that  it  wants  to  add  this  addi- 
tional money,  then  certainly  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  should  be  adopted.  This,  In 
effect,  would  then  assure  without  ques- 
tion the  fact  that  these  moneys  would 
go  to  the  State  agency  and  would  be 
administered  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  HiU -Burton  Act. 

Mr.  CAHTT.T.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  must  confess  that  there 
Is  some  confusion  here.  I  personally  in- 
dicated that  I  was  in  favor  of  the  Ot- 
tinger amendment,  but  now  do  I  imder- 
stand  that  if  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment Is  adopted  that  any  additional 
moneys  provided  by  this  bill  must  follow 
the  fonnat  established  by  the  States, 
according  to  the  Hill-Burton  formula? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Yes,  we  are  trying  to 
make  that  very  clear. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  If  that  is  the  case,  then 
I  do  not  see  that  the  Ottinger  proposal 
does  anything  to  take  care  of  critical 
areas.  I  supported  it  because  in  my  State 
we  are  divided  into  approximately  12 
areas.  The  State  determines  which  of 
those  areas  are  critical  areas  and  only 
the  critical  area  can  get  funds  under 
the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

We  have  individual  hospitals  becatise 
of  the  influx  of  elderly  people  who  are 
not  in  a  critical  area  but  who  do  have  an 
individual  critical  need  and  I  assume 
that  under  the  Ottinger  plan  an  indi- 
vidual hospital  even  though  it  is  not 
in  a  critical  area  could  come  in  and  get 
moneys  to  take  care  of  that  sp>ecific,  in- 
di\1dual  need  apart  from  the  Hill-Biu-ton 
formula.  I  would  like  to  have  this  cleared 
up. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa that  you  do  not  change  the  Ottin- 
ger amendment  too  much.  A  rose  smells 
like  a  rose  wherever  you  put  It  in  the 
world.  This  is  the  Ottinger  amendment, 
still  trying  to  do  the  same  thing— violat- 
ing I  think  all  precepts — except  to  try 
to  cure  one  thing  with  reference  to  Hill- 
Burton.  So  you  put  it  in  and  make  it 
smell  a  little  bit  sweeter  In  order  to  get, 
I  suppose,  a  few  more  votes  for  it. 

But  this  fundamentally  is  bad  legisla- 
tion—it is  hurried  legislation.  We  will 
have  a  chance  next  year  to  take  this  up 
In  the  due  course  of  things. 

This  is  not  a  budgeted  item.  We  are 
back  here  again  doing  certain  things 
that  the  President  said  we  should  not 
be  doing.  This  is  granting  him  money 
that  he  did  not  request.  This  Is  an  im- 
budgeted  $58  mllUon.  It  is  my  under- 


standing still  that  it  is  not  the  intent  to 
budget  this  and  there  is  no  proof  offered 
on  the  floor  that  the  administration  in- 
tends to  budget  this  Item. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  reason  the 
amendment  is  a  bad  amendment.  I  want 
to  say  as  far  as  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment is  concerned.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
it.  If  we  should  be  so  unfortunate  that 
my  amendment  should  be  defeated.  I 
would  certainly  want  the  kind  of  provi- 
sion that  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  JARMAN  ]  has  offered  here  to  curtail 
these  funds  to  the  extent  of  keeping 
them  In  line  with  Hill-Burton.  But  I  do 
not  want  anyone  to  think  that  by  adding 
the  Jarman  amendment  that  we  are 
making  this  any  better  legislation.  It  is 
bad  legislation  from  beginning  to  end.  It 
is  not  in  the  pubhc  interest.  It  is  not  a 
budgeted  item;  it  is  something  the  Pres- 
ident has  not  requested.  So  far  as  I  can 
find  out,  the  White  House  does  not  want 
it. 

If  you  are  ultimately  going  to  adopt 
the  amendment,  if  that  is  a  possibility, 
I  woidd  rather  have  the  Jarman  proposal 
fastened  to  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  BROWT^  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BRO\\'N  of  Ohio.  Do  I  correctly 
imderstand  the  sense  of  the  Jarman 
amendment  is  that  we  would  merely  add 
S58  million  in  fimds  to  Hill-Burton  that 
could  be  distributed  imder  the  Hill- 
Burton  formula?  We  would  add  fimds 
imder  this  legislation  for  hospital  as- 
sistance? Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  In  effect  that  is  what 
we  would  be  doing.  If  we  transfer  this 
to  Hill-Burton,  I  point  out  that  we  have 
already  put  in  the  money  for  HUl- 
Burton.  I  do  not  think  it  would  go  any 
faster  under  Hill-Burton.  It  woidd  have 
to  go  through  the  same  formula.  A.t  least 
that  is  what  my  counsel  advises  me. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  In  effect,  we 
would  be  authorizing  $58  million  more, 
but  we  would  not  l>e  appropriating  the 
funds.  That  would  have  to  be  done  under 
separate  legislation  and  it.  Is  unlikely 
ever  to  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  This  is  merely  un  au- 
thorization. It  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  these  funds  would  be  budgeted  and 
made  available. 

Ml-.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  predict  that  this 
will  never  see  the  light  of  day  and  will 
never  be  budgeted.  It  certainly  should 
not  be  budgeted,  because  it  is  something 
the  administration  says  they  did  not 
request. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  As  I  listened  to  the  debate 
yesterday,  the  excuse  for  the  Ottinger 
"amendment  was  the  fact  that  some  felt 
that  the  formula  of  Hill-Burton  was  not 
meeting  the  needs  of  some  of  the  larger 
cities  or  some  of  the  cities  or  areas.  So 
now  we  go  back  to  the  Hill-Burton  for- 
mula   and,    first,    the    excuse    for    the 


Ottinger  amendment  has  vanished,  in 
my  judgment.  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
just  attempting  to  save  the  authorship 
of  an  amendment,  and  are  moving  in  a 
direction  that  I  think  is  ill  advised  I 
hope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  merelj-  want  to  say  that  I  am 
"opposed  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  because  I  consider, 
as  did  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
that  the  purpose  of  section  12  is  to  meet 
a  critical  need.  It  provides  funds  on  an 
emergency  basis.  There  are  certain  hos- 
pitals in  this  country  that  are  in  a  highly 
critical  condition  and  cannot  get  relief 
under  the  Hill-Burton  procedures.  Sec- 
tion 12  provides  the  device  to  make 
fimds  available  for  that  purpose  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Hill-Burton  f'jnds.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  disaster  relief.  For  that 
reason  I  will  vote  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  and  in  favor  of  the  orig- 
inal amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  think  there  is  some 
misconception  at  this  point.  The  money 
pronded  in  this  bill  can  still  go  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  most  critical  hospitals 
in  this  country.  The  money  must  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Hill-Burton  agency 
and  be  in  accordance  with  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton requirements  in  a  particular  State. 
This  means  that  with  the  approval  of 
the  director  of  the  Hill-Burton  agency 
and  the  agency  itself,  money  can  go  to 
the  most  critically  needy  hospitals  in  the 
countrj'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
rise? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  see  if  we  can  come  to  some 
accommodation  on  the  time  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  Ottinger  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto.  Yesterday  we 
had  a  debate  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
a  half  on  the  Ottinger  amendment. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  How  many  minutes 
would  the  gentleman  suggest? 

Mr.  STAGGERS  I  would  suggest  that 
a  half  hour  should  be  sufficient  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Resening  the  right 
to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask  how  many 
committee  members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  wish  to  speak  on  this  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto?  I 
count  even  members  of  the  committee 
standing  and  six  who  are  not  on  the 
committee.  I  take  it  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  would  want  5  mmutes 
apiece. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Will  the  gentlemen 
agree  to  make  that  45  minutes?  I  would 
just  like  to  liave  a  time  limitation,  be- 
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cause  I  think  this  was  discussed  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  yesterday,  and  the  same 
points  are  going  to  be  made  time  after 
time  after  time  today.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  so  limit  debate. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chahman.  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  can  the  Chair 
advise  me  how  much  time,  approximate- 
ly, each  Member  would  be  entitled  to? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  a  45-minute  time 
limitation,  with  18  Members  standing,  it 
would  be  somewhat  less  than  3  minutes 
per  Member. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true 
that  a  brandnew  dimension  comes  into 
the  picture  with  the  new  amendment? 
Had  we  approached  the  problem  as  we 
were  debating  it  as  of  yesterday.  I  would 
be  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Chairman, 
but  we  have  a  new  dimension  to  be  set- 
tled before  we  get  down  to  the  debate  on 
section  12. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chauman,  may 
I  say  we  all  know  the  Hill-Burton  for- 
mula, and  when  one  talks  about  it,  I 
think  we  know,  all  of  us,  what  is  being 
talked  about.  I  believe  45  minutes  is  suffi- 
cient. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object  to 
45  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  the  Ottinger 
amendment — that  is,  on  section  12 — and 
all  amendments  thereto  conclude  in  45 
minutes ;  that  is,  all  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 12  and  all  amendments  thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  armounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  I 
demand  a  division. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  A  point  of  order.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
fitfttf*  it 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman's request  comes  too  late.  There 
was  intervening  business,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Was  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  on  his  feet  at  the  time? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I 
was.  at  the  time,  and  I  turned  around 
to  get  to  the  microphone. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, the  Chair  overrules  the  point  of 
order. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  62,  noes  40. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parli- 
amentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Is  the  perfecting 
amendment  I  offered  Included  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Springer  amendment, 
to  be  voted  on  In  45  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Chair  that  that  amendment 
Is  included  within  the  time  limitation 
Just  agreed  to  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


Mr.  JARMAN.  A  further  inquiry,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  vote  on  that  perfecting 
amendment  would  precede  the  vote  on 
the  Springer  amendment,  would  it  not? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
sat  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  nearly  a 
dozen  years  now,  and  during  that  time 
the  committee  has  considered  on  many 
occasions  the  problem  of  the  extension 
of  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  In  each  instance 
we  found  that  the  actions  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  tenns  of  numbers  of  beds  au- 
thorized and  amounts  of  money  to  be 
expended,  were  always  inadequate  to 
meet  the  need,  and  indeed  were  always 
inadequate  to  meet  the  special  problems 
which  afflict  the  large  cities,  the  large 
population  centers,  and  a  number  of 
rural  areas. 

I  would  point  out  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  have  the  so-called  Ottinger 
amendment  included  in  H.R.  6418,  is  to 
provide  for  Federal  assistance  to  hos- 
pital areas  and  hospitals  where  there  is 
great  overcrowdin? — the  emergency  hos- 
pital assistance  provisions  of  the  bill — Is 
that  the  committee  in  its  wisdom  found 
and  quoted  in  its  report  that  there  is  to- 
day a  great  shortage  of  hospital  beds 
and  hospital  space  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  this  countj-y. 

If  my  colleagues  will  turn  to  page  36, 
they  will  find  the  following  language: 

A  recent  survey  conducted  In  1966  and 
accepted  by  the  Public  Health  Sen-ice  Indi- 
cated that  143  of  the  Nation's  private  and 
nonprofit  hospitals  may  be  classed  as  criti- 
cally overcrowded,  since  their  average  an- 
nual occupancy  rates  were  90  percent  or 
more  of  reasonable  capacity,  and  since  ade- 
quate alternate  facilities  were  not  available 
within  the  communities  served  by  them. 
This  survey  also  revealed  that  another  1,289 
hospitals  were  experiencing  occupancy  rates 
of  between  80  and  90  percent — substantially 
above  the  national  average. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  when  a  hospital  is  90-pcr- 
cent  full  on  an  annual  basis  it  is  operat- 
ing substantially  in  excess  of  100  percent 
of  its  capacity. 

The  function  of  the  Ottinger  amend- 
ment, which  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  other  side  seeks  to  strike,  is  to  assist 
in  eliminating  this  great  and  terrifying 
problem  of  overcrowding  of  our  hospitals 
and  to  assure,  insofar  as  the  situation  can 
be  alleviated  somewhat  by  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  in  the  Con- 
gress should  wait  for  a  full  year  to  meet 
a  great  and  pressing  need. 

The  CHAIRM.\N.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  fMr.  NelsenI. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
fuU  support  of  the  Springer  amendment. 
The  issue  facing  us  Is  simple:  Are  we 
going  to  violate  the  concepts  of  the  HiU- 
Burton  program  which  has  operated  so 
well  since  its  inception  30  years  ago?  Are 
we  going  to  insert  this  section  which  will 
allow  no  determination  of  priorities  on 
the  State  level  by  State  planning  organi- 


zations created  for  this  very  purpose  and 
instead  substitute  the  Secietary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  who 
would  make  grants  directly  to  the  hos- 
pitals and  communities  concerned  ac- 
cording to  his  own  guidelines?  I  would 
hope  that  by  an  overwhelming  number 
our  answer  would  have  to  be  a  resound- 
ing "No"  to  these  questions. 

Let  us  not  be  confused.  The  issue  here 
today  is  not  whether  we  believe  that 
there  is  a  need  for  additional  funds  for 
overcrowded  hospitals  tliroughout  oij- 
land  and  especially  In  some  of  our  large 
cities.  Certainly  there  Is.  The  question 
is  one  of  our  utilizing  the  time  tested, 
orderly  formula  approach  to  meeting 
these  needs  rather  than  completely  re- 
versing our  field  and  going  to  the  direct 
allocation  of  fund^  from  Washington  to 
the  institutions  concerned.  Section  12  is 
even  foreign  to  our  whole  approach  to 
the  partnership  for  health  program  as 
enacted  in  the  last  Congress  and  which 
approach  we  are  rightly  continuing 
throughout  the  remander  of  the  1967 
amendments  to  it  in  H.R.  6418.  As  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr 
Pickle]  so  well  put  it  on  this  floor  yes- 
terday : 

without  question,  the  main  thrust  of  the 
partnership  for  health  bill  as  originally  in- 
troduced was  to  consolidate  many  existing 
categories  of  grants  and  allow  the  States 
greater  flexibility  and  autonomy  In  incorpo- 
rating Federal  assistance  Into  their  own 
overall  health  programs.  He  said  that  was 
a  commendable  goal  and  I  could  not  agree 
with  them  more.  He  also  referred  to  the 
Presidential  Commission  studying  the 
changes  needed  when  the  Hill-Burton  re- 
lated programs  come  up  for  review  next  year 
and  observed  that  emergency  assistance  of 
the  type  covered  in  section  12  would  be  one 
of  the  subjects  under  coi;slderation  by  that 
Commission.  I  agree  with  him  when  he  said 
that  before  we  take  a  step  whicii  could  do 
harm  to  the  Hill-Burton  program  and  set  a 
precedent  for  further  splitting  off  of  assist- 
ance programs  we  should  study  this  pro- 
gram more  carefully. 

In  this  last  connection  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  this  was  not  a 
budgeted  item.  The  President  did  not  ask 
for  it.  The  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  did  not  ask  for  it 
And  hearings  were  not  held  on  It.  It  is 
a  1-year  cra=^li  program.  If  it  were  just 
the  additional  authori7ation  of  x  num- 
ber of  dollars  to  an  existing  program  it 
might  be  open  to  question.  But  when  it 
violates  the  whole  concept  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State partnership  that  has  worked 
so  well  in  the  past  and  which  we  are 
vastly  improving  on  through  the  overall 
partnership  for  health  program,  it  sim- 
ply cannot  stand  under  examination  in 
the  cold  light  of  day. 

I  think  that  a  reference  to  the  state- 
ment by  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Cabell]  for  the  Record 
yesterday  is  worth  repeating,  in  which 
he  advised  that  the  administrator  of  one 
of  the  larger  hospitals  in  Dallas  and  an 
officer  of  the  Hospital  Admlni.'^tration 
Association  said: 

By  all  means  Xeep  these  funds  within  the 
province  of  the  HlU-Burton  funds.  Do  not 
fragment  them.  We  recognize  that  there  Is 
not  enough  money  In  the  Treasury  to  cure 
all  our  evils  within  one  year;  let  us  do  It  In 
an  orderly  fashion  and  keep  It  under  a  pro- 
gram that  has  worked. 
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Finally,  with  the  violence  I  believe  this 
will  do  to  our  proven  approach  to  our 
health  programs,  I  would  think  it  un- 
necessary to  remind  all  my  colleagues 
what  a  pork  barrel  this  would  be.  My 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ilhnois 
[Mr.  Springer],  referred  to  it  yesterday 
as  a  bonanza  for  the  big  city  hospitals. 
Of  coiu'se,  it  can  be  nothing  else  but  that. 
This  is  a  proposed  1-year  program  and 
absolutely  the  only  people  who  will  get 
an  advantage  from  these  funds  are  the 
people  who  are  tooled  up  for  the  Fed- 
eral grants  in  the  first  place — those  who 
are  ready  to  get  the  grants  and  have  the 
lawyers  here  in  Washington  every  day  of 
the  week  and  who  will  be  camping  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  just  as  soon  as  a 
provision  such  as  this  is  enacted.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  should  we 
be  deceived  that  a  crash  authorization 
such  as  this  is  going  to  be  any  kind  of 
a  boon  to  our  smaller  ho-^^itals. 

But  the  heart  of  the  objection  to  sec- 
tion 12  and  why  it  should  be  deleted  by 
the  Springer  amendment  is  the  argu- 
ment which  I  originally  stated  and  which 
I  can  phrase  no  better  than  done  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Nort  i 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Lennon]  yesterday  on  this 
floor  when  he  said : 

Under  this  proposal,  under  section  12,  we 
would  for  all  practical  purposes  bypass  the 
State  planning  organizations  that  were  cre- 
ated by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States. 
Irrespective  of  what  may  be  said  by  our 
friends  from  the  large  urban  cities,  those 
States  have  comparable  medical  care  com- 
missions or  State  planning  bodies,  and  the 
applications  should  properly  go  through 
those  State  planning  bodies  In  order  that 
we  can  move  forward  under  a  very  splendid 
program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Springer  amendment 
and  support  section  12  of  H.R.  6418.  as 
reported  out  from  the  committee,  which 
provides  emergency  grants  and  loans  to 
hospitals  in  critical  condition. 

The  strain  on  existing  hospitals,  urban 
and  rural,  and  public  and  private,  has 
continued  to  worsen.  The  advent  of  med- 
icare and  medicaid  have  accentuated  the 
trend.  Hospital  occupancy  has  increased 
between  6  and  8  percent.  We  now  face 
a  shortage  of  some  66,000  hospital  beds. 

The  Hill-Burton  construction  program 
has  been  used  principally  to  build  new 
hospital  facilities  In  rural  and  suburban 
areas  all  over  the  country,  but  It  has  not 
been  addressed  to  the  needs  of  our  cities. 
It  was  pointed  out  very  ably  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  yester- 
day that  during  20  years  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  New  York  City  has  re- 
ceived only  $17.5  million,  which  Is  14 
percent  of  the  State  allocation. 

When  the  Hill-Burton  program  Is  re- 
viewed next  year,  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  recognize  the  needs  of  city 
hospitals  and  recommend  a  new  program 
to  provide  special  assistance  to  them. 
Unfortimately,  section  12  is  not — I  em- 
phasize this — is  not  specifically  directed 
to  this  problem,  but  it  will  provide  emer- 
gency assistance  to  those  hospitals,  both 
urban   and   rural,   whose   facilities   are 


being    stretched   beyond   the   point   of 
endurance. 

It  Is  beyond  dispute  that  there  are  a 
substantial  number  of  hospitals  which 
regularly  operate  at  beyond  100  percent 
of  their  capacity.  Section  12  of  this  bill 
recognizes  the  special  predicament  of 
these  overworked  hospitals  and  the  com- 
munities whicli  they  serve  by  providing 
emergency  aid  to  hospitals  which  can 
meet  certain  criteria  of  need.  EX'ery  type 
of  hospital  would  be  eligible. 

It  is  an  emergency  measure  designed 
to  deal  with  the  present  problem  and 
should  be  implemented  until  such  time 
as  we  can  get  a  more  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  provide  more  adequate  hospital 
facilities  throughout  the  country,  but 
particularly  for  urban  centers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  minority  has  singled  out  this  very 
meritorious  program  for  its  arbitrary 
opposition  here  this  afternoon. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  the  critical 
situation  to  which  section  12  is  ad- 
dressed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
Springer  amendment.  Unfortunately,  as 
I  read  the  Jarman  amendment  it  will  be 
used  to  imdermine  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  section  12. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Watson]. 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Watson 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Nelsen.'* 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
ran  out  of  time.  I  wanted  to  refer  to  the 
White  House  conference  which  was  held 
some  years  ago  to  which  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  i':nd  For- 
eign Commerce  were  invited  to  .--it  in.  At 
that  time  the  annoimcement  Aas  made 
that  we  would  be  moving  in  the  direction 
of  greater  flexibility  in  our  health  pro- 
grams, that  there  would  be  an  attempt 
made  to  give  t!ie  States  more  authority 
to  make  decisions  as  to  where  the  Fed- 
eral dollars  would  be  spent.  We  were 
elated  to  hear  the  news.  This  represented 
a  great  improvement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  position  on  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation  is  that  the 
so-called  Ottinger  amendment  moves  in 
the  opposite  direction.  If  our  States  are 
not  functioning  as  they  should  in  the 
manner  of  the  allocation  of  funds,  it  is 
within  the  province  of  the  various  States 
to  do  something  about  it,  because  they 
set  up  their  own  State  plans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  now  saying  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  wiser  than 
our  States?  Are  we  now  saying  that  we 
have  any  assurance  in  the  future  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  do  any  bet- 
ter job  than  our  people  at  home  are 
presently  doing? 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  when  we 
vote  on  the  Springer  amendment  that 
"section  12  will  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 
If  more  money  Is  needed  for  hospitals, 
then  we  can  place  it  in  the  Hill-Burton 
fimds.  put  It  where  it  belongs,  so  that 
the  States  can  make  the  decision  as  to 
their  own  needs  back  home.  This  is  truly 
States'  rights  and  Is  a  principle  with 
which  I  am  In  thorough  support. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the 
Springer  amendment  will  prevail. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen], 
and  also  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle].  Both  of  these 
men,  in  my  judgment,  have  succinctly 
stated  the  case  as  It  actually  exists.  Un- 
der no  circimistances  should  we  permit 
a  tampering  with  the  HiU-Burton  pro- 
gram. For  many  years  I  have  observed 
the  HUl-Burton  program  in  operation. 
Further,  a  vei-y  close  personal  friend  of 
mine  has  served  the  State  of  California 
as  a  member  of  the  allocation  board.  He 
has  convinced  me  of  the  effectiveness 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  current  method 
of  providing  assistance  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  and  as  a  result,  I  want 
to  firmly  state  my  attitude  to  the  Mem- 
bers now  present  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

As  I  see  it,  the  Springer  amendment 
should  be  adopted  because  if  section  12 
is  not  deleted  the  net  result  would  be 
to  adversely  affect  the  Hill-Burton  hos- 
pital program.  Section  12  certainly  does 
not  add  much  to  help  the  comprehen- 
sive health  planning  programs.  If  any- 
thing it  tends  to  fragment  and  or  divide 
the  hospital  programs  into  two  cate- 
gories. It  tends  to  circumvent  the  regu- 
larly established  and  time-tested  suc- 
cessful HiU-Burton  allegation  boards  in 
operation  in  the  States. 

Frankly,  this  Congress  should  stop 
tampering  with  successfully  operating 
programs.  We  have  enough  problems 
with  whicli  to  deal  without  asking  for 
an.vmore. 

When  HiU-Burton  comes  up  for  review 
and  extension,  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
lend  every  effort  toward  helping  those 
administering  the  propram  and  resist 
any  attempt  to  jeopardize  their  out- 
standing efforts  of  the  past.  The  people 
dependent  upon  the  finest  in  hospital 
facilities  deserve  no  less. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  distinguished  eentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, In  conjunction  with  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  c5ttin- 
cer],  is  well  intentioned,  and  I  recog- 
nize that  fact. 

However,  it  Is  my  opinion  that  it  would 
be  more  acceptable  and  more  palatable 
to  some  of  the  States  if  we  could  give 
consideration  to  the  whole  of  the  prob- 
lem involved  here.  What  you  are  going 
to  do  is  this:  If  the  Jarman  amendment 
is  adopted,  or  if  section  12  is  left  in 
the  bill,  the  net  effect  of  It  Is  that  we 
will  be  creating  two  hospital  programs, 
two  specific  different  tjrpes  of  hospital 
programs — the  Hill-Burton  program  and 
then  this  emergency-tjiDe  of  program, 
as  has  been  recommended  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  though  the  intent  Is 
certainly  to  be  commended,  we  ought 
not  to  create  In  a  comprehensive  health 
bill  two  different  types  of  hospitals. 

I  think  it  is  the  clear  intent  as  has 
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been  shown  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Yates  1  that  he  seeks  and  wants 
to  set  up  a  separate  system  of  hospitals 
m  the  large  cities.  The  gentleman 
charges  that  the  HiU-Burton  Act  pro- 
gram has  not  worked  out  properly  in 
these  areas.  This  accusation  has  not  been 
properly  documented  in  any  hear- 
ings which  were  held  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
Therefore,  I  do  not  agree  with  that  ac- 
cusation at  all.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
country  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  cannot  have  in  operation  two  pro- 
grams which  are  normally  operated  un- 
der the  Hill-Burton  Act  within  the  vari- 
ous States,  and  such  would  be  the  case 
under  this  criteria,  if  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted.  Then  we  would  also 
have  the  State  Hill-Burton  committee 
approving  the  criteria  and  standards 
throuuh  this  special  committee.  There- 
fore, you  will  have  this  same  advisory 
committee  or  agency  operating  in  the 
field  of  two  different  types  of  programs. 
What  would  happen  is  that  we  would  be 
giving  preferential  treatment  to  prede- 
termined cities  already  on  the  list,  and 
It  is  my  opinion  that  that  is  not  fair. 

More  specifically.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
at  all  proper  to  create  a  different  type 
hospital  program  without  giving  HiU- 
Burton  a  chance  to  have  a  full  and 
complete  hearing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  thought  I 
want  to  bring  out  is  this:  If  we  adopt 
the  Jarman  amendment,  we  would  frag- 
ment these  programs.  Only  last  week 
we  passed  the  Appalachian  program,  and 
there  was  provided  authorization  for 
some  $28  of  $50  million  just  for  opera- 
tional expenses,  it  has  been  estimated, 
to  give  special  hospital  help  to  some  of 
those  areas.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
have  gone  into  those  programs  because 
I  believe  it  really  properly  applies  to  Hill- 
Btirton.  and  if  we  set  up  another  program 
by  this  particular  bUl  here,  then  we  are 
going  to  fragment  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Pickle.  > 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding. 

There  is  a  certain  amoimt  of  fairness 
to  the  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
has  offered,  yet  I  believe  we  do  not  want 
to  have  two  different  SUte  agencies  or 
programs. 

I  made  an  effort  to  contact  my  State 
authorities,  and  they  said  although  It^ 
Jarman  amendment— would  be  better. 
It  does  create  different  types  of  stand- 
ards and  criteria.  They  said  that  the  per- 
fecting amendment  would  not  be  best 

In  our  State.  .    ^    .  .    , 

I  therefore  say  that  It  is  best  to  keep 
only  one  program,  and  attack  this  prob- 
lem at  the  right  time,  and  In  the  right 
committee  hearing. 

I  also  talked  to  my  State  hospital 
agency  since  I  discussed  this  yesterday, 
and  they  advised  me  that  in  Texas  they 
would  be  opposed  to  the  Ottinger  amend- 
ment as  in  Its  present  form.  Particularly 
they  object  to  the  direct  grant  features 
by  bypassing  the  State  planning  agen- 
cies. I  believe  the  Jarman  amendment 
would  correct  that  to  some  extent,  but 
we  still  are  setting  up  different  criteria. 


If  the  Members  will  look  on  page  45 

of  this  particular  bill  they  will  find  that 
the  criteria  and  the  standards  in  some 
instances  are  perhaps  the  same  as  in 
Hill-Burton,  but  in  others  they  are  con- 
siderably different.  Therefore  we  have 
the  problem  that  all  we  are  doing  is 
setting  up  one  committee  to  try  to  con- 
trol both  programs,  but  we  create  two 
different  hospital  programs. 

Mr.  OTTINGER,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  PICKLE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  that  there  are  different  criteria. 
This  program  is  designed  to  meet  the 
worst  emergencies  In  the  country. 

It  Is  also  correct  that  the  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Jarman]  offers  makes  it  crystal  clear 
that  assistance  under  the  program  has 
to  be  In  conformance  with  the  State 
planning,  and  the  State  agency  has  to 
approve  of  any  program. 

The  gentleman  is  wrong,  however. 
Insofar  as  he  Implies  that  It  is  a  big- 
city  program, 

Mr,  PICKLE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  back  to  me.  the  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing a  point,  and  I  only  am  quoting  what 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  said, 
specifically  in  certain  instances,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Ca- 
HiLLl.  There  may  be  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  the  two. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  wrong 
insofar  as  his  reference  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois:  he  is  not  quoting  him. 

Mr,  PICKLE,  I  will  be  glad  to  have 
the  proper  quotation. 

Mr.  OTTINGER,  Will  the  gentleman 
vleld  further? 

Mr,  PICKLE,  Yes,  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York, 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  program  was 
based  upon  a  public  health  survey  which 
found  that  143  hospitals  in  this  country 
are  in  critical  condition.  The  median  size 
community  was  5.700.  Presumably,  the 
breakdown  of  eligible  hospitals  and  their 
communities  would  be  similar  under  this 
provision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr,  Cahill], 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  origi- 
nally Intended  to  support  the  proposal  of 
the  Ottinger  amendment  on  the  theory 
and  the  belief  that  there  were  indeed 
critical  situations  brought  about  in  large 
measure    by    the    population   explosion, 
and  by  the  settlement  of  the  aged  in  cer- 
tain  areas   in   certain   States,    and.  of 
course,  the  implementation  of  the  medi- 
care program.  But  now.  because  of  the 
amendment   offered   by   the   gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  I  have  some  question, 
I  would  like  to  propose  this  question 
to  knowledgeable  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: Under  the  HiU-Burton  formula 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  funds 
wiU  go  to  the  States  ba.ed  upon  a  for- 
mula that   Is  based  upon   the  relative 
population  and  the  per- capita  income 
squared.  These  States  then  get  the  Fed- 
eral funds.  In  New  Jersey  the  State  aUo- 
cates  these  funds  to  priority  groups  on 
an  area  wide  basis. 
Now  we  have  about  12  areas  In  New 


Jersey.  And  we  get  a  limited  amount  of 
funds.  All  of  those  funds  go  to  critical 
area  A.  Of  the  three  hospitals  In  New 
Jersey  deemed  most  critical,  none  are  In 
critical  area  A. 

If  the  Ottinger  amendment  as  amend- 
ed is  adopted  and  additional  funds  go 
into  New  Jersey,  can  hospitals  in 
critical  area  B,  C,  or  D,  for  example, 
obtain  Federal  funds  in  spite  of  the  State 
plan?  I  would  like  an  answer  to  that 
question. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Under  this  provision 
of  the  bUl.  section  12.  the  Secretary  will 
make  a  determination  as  to  which  hospi- 
tals he  believes  are  in  the  most  critical 
condition.  He  wiU  do  this  in  connection 
with  updatmg  the  survey 


Mr.  CAKILL.  Even  if  It  violates  the 
State  plan? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  We  have  not  gotten 
to  the  State  plan  yet. 

The  hospital  first  of  aU  is  going  to  ap- 
ply to  him  and  he  is  going  to  make  a 
survey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Please,  If  I  may  inter- 
rupt the  gentleman— the  State  plan  says 
that  the  money  is  to  go  only  to  hospitals 
in  critical  area  A,  and  these  hospitals 
to  which  I  have  reference  are  not  in 
critical  area  A.  The  question  Is— Can 
they  get  funds  under  your  amendment 
under  our  State  plan? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  the  HlU-Burton 
agency  in  New  Jersey  approves  It;  yes. 
It  requires  the  approval  of  the  HUl -Bur- 
ton agency. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Tliat  means  that  exist- 
ing State  plans  would  have  to  be  changed 
to  do  that;  does  It  not? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  They  would  have  to 
decide  imder  this  program  that  help  for 
a  hospital  that  othenvise  qualifies  under 
this  act  would  not  do  violence  to  their 
State  plan— that  it  is  consistent  with  the 
plan.  They  would  not  necessarily  have 
to  change  the  State  plan. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  So  that  the  three  hospi- 
tals in  New  Jersey  I  have  referred  to 
could  not  qualify  even  if  your  amend- 
ment is  adopted  unless  the  State  plan 
is  changed. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Unless  the  State 
agency  approves  and  finds  that  the  pro- 
gram would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
State  plan,  it  could  not  be  approved— 
but  no  change  would  be  required. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Hechler]. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  the  Jar- 
man amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  trust  that  section  12 
of  the  pending  bUl  wiU  be  preserved  as 
is  was  reported  by  the  committee. 

References  have  been  made  here  to  an 
Ottinger  amendment.  There  Is  no  Ot- 
tinger amendment  pending.  This  Is  al- 
ready a  part  of  the  biU.  What  we  are 
doing  now  Is  voting  on  whether  or  not  to 
strike  section  12  out  of  the  bUl.  whlcb 
would  be  done  through  the  Springer 
amendment. 

I  feel  that  the  perfecting  Jarman 
amendment  clarifies  the  relationship  of 
section  12  to  the  HUl-Burton  program 
and  procedures. 
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I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  if  it  is  not  his  under- 
standing that  the  Jarman  amendment 
merely  clears  up  some  of  the  criticisms 
that  were  made  by  various  Members  of 
section  12  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  is  absolutely  correct. 

Under  section  12,  as  included  In  the 
biU,  section  i4)(B)(ili)  on  page  45  re- 
quires integration  with  the  State  plan. 
On  page  47,  section  (5MB)  already  re- 
quires that  the  project  conform  to  local. 
State,  or  regional  health  planning  and 
programs. 

So  this  makes  It  crystal  clear  that 
nothing  done  under  this  emergency  pro- 
gram will  be  in  violation  of  the  HUl- 
Burton  State  program  that  Is  already 
going  on. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Ref- 
erence has  also  been  made  by  some  Mem- 
bers that  there  may  be  some  pride  of 
authorship  involved  here.  There  really  is 
not  any  Ottineer  amendment  pending. 
This  is  part  of  the  biU  and  all  we  are  do- 
ing is  deciding  to  keep  it  in  as  part  of  the 
bUl  and  perlectiiig  It  through  the  Jarman 
amendment.  Is  that  not  correct,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Vircinla  Is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  certainly  hope  the  Jarman 
amendment  is  passed,  and  that  section 
12  wUl  be  retained  as  It  has  been  written 
in  the  bill.  This  provision  would  mean  a 
great  deal  not  only  to  sections  of  the 
coimtry  like  West  Virginia,  but  It  would 
mean  a  great  deal  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  section  12 
is  retained  in  the  biU, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brotzm.anI. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  cf  this  bill- H.R.  6418— Is  to  ex- 
tend for  3  additional  years  appropria- 
tion authorizations  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  The  concept  of  con- 
solidating 16  related  programs  in  the  field 
of  pubhc  health  into  one  program  of 
project  giants,  grants  for  public  health 
services  ov  the  States,  and  grants  for 
compreher.iive  health  planning  and  ex- 
panded research  programs  is  a  com- 
mendable approach  to  this  compUcated 
matter.  It  certainly  Is  in  the  pubUc  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  members 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comm.erce 
Committee  support  the  concept  of  com- 
prehensive health.  It  Is  my  imderstand- 
Ing  that  the  original  PubUc  Health  Sen^- 
Ice  Act  pa.^sed  In  the  89th  Congress  had 
strong  Republican  support. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot 
condone  the  rapid  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram without  proper  safeguards.  In  par- 
ticular, as  is  clearly  pointed  out  In  the 
minority  views,  we  disagree  with  sec- 
tion 12  cf  this  bUl.  This  section  was  not 
included  in  the  original  biU.  It  was  not 
the  subject  of  hearings.  What  it  amounts 
to  Is  an  amendment  to  the  very  success- 
ful HUl-Burton  Act. 


Section  12  woiUd  make  available  di- 
rectly from  the  Federal  Government  an 
extra  allotment  of  funds  for  hospital 
construction.  This  new  assistance,  in  the 
amount  of  S40  million  in  1  year,  would 
be  made  available  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis  and  would  result,  in  the 
words  of  the  minority  report,  in  "a  pref- 
erential bonanza  for  a  few  big  cities." 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  section  12 
Is  a  "budget  buster."  At  a  time  when  the 
President  is  asking  for  more  taxes — at  a 
time  when  we  are  facing  a  projected 
budget  deficit  of  over  S20  biUion.  we  are 
being  asked  to  authorize  another  $40 
mUlion  which  was  not  included  In  the 
administrative  budget  submitted  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  deletion  of 
section  12,  and  the  passage  of  H.R.  6418. 

Mr.  HALPERN,  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Ottinger 
amendment  as  amended  by  the  Jarman 
amendment. 

The  modest  program  offered  by  sec- 
tion 12,  which  I  joined  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ottinger]  In  sponsoring,  will  make 
available  urgently  needed  interim  help 
for  certain  critically  overburdened  and 
inadequate  hospitals  while  a  program 
for  expanded  long-range  aid  is  being 
worked  out. 

The  survey  released  last  year  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  showed  that  143  hospitals  in 
97  communities  were  then  in  critical 
condition.  An  analysis  shows  that  critical 
hospitals  are  found  in  all  types  and  sizes 
of  communities  throughout  the  entire 
Nation.  For  example,  the  median  popula- 
tion of  communities  with  critical  hos- 
pitals in  the  South  was  imder  5,700. 

The  funding  in  this  emergency  pro- 
gram Is  truly  conser\'ative — $40  mUUon 
for  grants  and  $18  million  for  long-term, 
low-interest  loans — wiU  make  it  possible 
for  critical  hospitals  to  treat  more  than 
150,000  new  patients  each  year.  How  can 
anyone  oppose  this  objective? 

I  strongly  feel  the  program  wiU  coor- 
dinate with  tlie  HiU-Burton  programs, 
as  the  American  Hospital  Association  so 
clearly  pointed  out,  and  I  fervently  urge 
support  for  this  modest  and  vitally 
needed  program. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  my  time  be  granted  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr,  Gross]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates  1. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
arrived  at  a  point  where  confusion  Is 
being  compounded  on  confusion.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  Ottinger  proposal  in  sec- 
tion 12,  as  it  was  explained  yesterday,  it 
would  provide  a  program  that  would  sup- 
plement the  funds  aUocated  under  the 
regular  formula  of  the  the  HiU-Burton 
program.  The  amendment  offered  today 


by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  which 
he  announced  as  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment, tries  now  to  bring  section  12  with- 
in the  HiU-Burton  framework.  That  is 
why  I  oppose  the  proposal  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  and  I  will  vote  to 
retain  section  12,  whi-^h  Is  designed  as 
emergency  legislation  to  alleviate  the 
plight  of  hospitals  that  cannot  now  get 
funds  through  regular  HiU-Burton  chan- 
nels. 

My  very  able  friend  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Pickle]  and  I  found  ourselves  in  dis- 
agreement because  I  said  I  felt  HiU- 
Buiton  had  worked  unfairly  in  relation 
to  the  big  cities  of  the  Nation,  I  do  not 
think  there  can  be  any  quan-el  with  that 
statement,  because  all  you  have  to  do  Is 
to  look  at  the  statistics  which  I  placed 
In  the  Record  yesterday.  The  officials  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  tell 
you  that  HiU-Burton  is  structured  to 
favor  rural  areas.  The  big  cities  have 
received  only  a  minimal  amoimt  of  the 
funds  that  have  been  appropriated  over 
the  20  years  the  Hill-Burton  legislation 
has  been  In  existence. 

The  gentleman  from  lUinois  whose 
amendment  proposes  to  eliminate  sec- 
tion 12  makes  two  principal  points.  The 
first  adopts  the  language  of  the  minority 
in  the  report  that  "Section  12  would  be 
a  preferential  bonanza  for  the  big  cities," 
and,  second,  it  would  undercut  if  not 
destroy  the  HiU-Burton  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  arguments  are 
clearly  without  merit.  To  call  $58  mU- 
Uon  a  bonanza  in  a  bUl  of  this  magnitude 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  euphemism.  Divid- 
ing $58  miUion  among  the  hospitals 
which  find  themselves  in  desperate 
straits  hardly  makes  avaUable  an  inordi- 
nate amount.  Hill-Burton  funds  are 
limited.  Under  its  fonnula  many  hos- 
pitals find  themselves  urxable  to  obtain 
relief  because  of  their  location  in  a  dis- 
trict which  under  the  State  plan  can 
make  no  funds  available  to  them.  Yet,  It 
Is  possible  that  even  the  meager  funds 
specified  in  section  12  would  be  of  sig- 
nificant help  to  them. 

To  call  section  12  a  preferential  device 
for  the  big  cities  is  a  clear  distortion. 
The  funds  are  not  tagged  for  any  hos- 
pital, whether  they  be  located  in  a  city 
or  a  rural  area.  The  money  is  to  be  allo- 
cated where  the  Secretary  deems  advis- 
able, where  the  emergency  is  most  acute. 
E\'en  some  of  the  hospitals  on  the  list  of 
143  that  have  been  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ot- 
tinger] may  not  receive  any  money.  Such 
funds  may  go  to  a  rural  area  such  as  the 
district  of  the  majority  leader,  for  ex- 
ample. He  has  told  me  that  he  is  con- 
cerned about  a  hospital  there  that  has  an 
occupancy  factor  of  almost  100  percent. 
This  is  a  crash  program  which  will  re- 
main in  operation  only  for  a  brief  period. 
Its  purpose  is  to  supplement  the  HUl- 
Burton  funds.  It  will  not  undercut  or 
destroy  the  Hill-Burton  programs,  which 
wUl  continue  and  receive  their  normal 
appropriations. 

But  I  must  repeat  what  I  said  yester- 
day that  HUl-Burton,  excellent  as  it  may 
have  been  over  the  years,  imder  its  ex- 
isting operating  formula,  does  not  and 
cannot  take  care  of  the  greatest  need  In 
hospital  care  today,  and  that  is  the  need 
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of  our  urban  hospitals.  Decay  and  de- 
terioration are  making  our  urban  hos- 
pitals obsolete  and  even  the  changes  en- 
acted in  the  88th  Congress  in  the  Hill- 
Burton  basic  legislation  do  not  really 
provide  adequate  money  for  rehabilita- 
tion and  modernization.  It  was  stated 
here  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hall],  I  beUeve,  that  the 
new  Hill-Burton  direction  provides  for 
modernization.  That  is  true  only  to  a 
minor  degree,  for  under  the  new  for- 
mula, thirteen-eighteenths  of  the  funds 
will  be  used  as  has  been  customary  in 
the  past,  and  five-eighteenths  will  be 
used  for  modernization.  If  we  were  at  all 
realistic  in  our  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem, those  percentages  would  be  reversed. 
The  vast  bulk  of  the  money  should  be 
used  to  rehabilitate  and  modernize  hos- 
pital facilities  located  in  the  cities.  There 
is  where  the  people  Uve.  These  are  the 
centers  where  people  are  still  accumu- 
lating in  great  numbers. 

I  stated  yesterday  that  a  reasonable 
survey  of  the  condition  of  hospitals  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  its  metropolitan 
area  showed  an  accumulated  obsolescence 
of  $255.1  million.  I  learned  from  officials 
at  HEW  this  mormng  that  the  esti- 
mated hospital  obsolescence  in  New  York 
City  approximates  $1,250  million. 

A  survey  of  the  Nation's  needs  made 
under  the  direction  o'  HEW  by  health 
officials  of  each  State  shows  that  the  ac- 
cumulated obsolescence  for  the  Nation 
is  the  staggering  figure  of  $6  biUion. 
most  of  which  Is  in  the  great  cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  obsolescence  is  In 
the  quality  care  hospitals,  the  centers  of 
medical  excellence  which  have  highly 
trained  personnel  and  highly  specialized 
health  facilities.  This  problem  is  so  great 
it  must  command  our  immediate  at- 
tention. 

At  long  last,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a 
ray  of  hope  for  the  big  cities.  The  very 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama.  Senator  Lister  Hill,  who  Is 
the  father  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  has 
recently  filed  a  bill,  S.  2251,  to  extend 
and  expand  the  Hill-Burton  programs  to 
take  care  of  today's  condition  by  pro- 
viding a  program  of  direct  loans  at  low 
interest  rates.  His  bill,  which  I  have 
fUed  In  the  House,  would  provide  the 
following : 

First.  The  bill  would  extend  and  ex- 
pand the  Hill-Burton  program  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  hospitals  and  other  health 
facilities  and  authorize  a  new  program 
of  direct  loans  at  low  Interest  rates  for 
the  modernization  of  nonprofit  hospitals 
and  other  medical  care  facilities. 

Second.  The  existing  authorization  of 
$100  mUlion  in  appropriations  for  the 
construction  of  long  term  care  facilities. 
diagnostic  and  treatment  centers,  and 
rehabilitation  facilities  would  be  ex- 
tended for  4  additional  years,  through 
June  30. 1973. 

Third.  The  existing  authorization  for 
the  construction  of  hospitals  and  public 
health  centers  and  for  grants  for  the 
modernization  of  hospitals  and  other 
health  facilities  would  be  extended  for 
4  additional  years,  through  June  30. 1973, 
and  expanded  as  follows : 


APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATION 


Year 


New  Modernization 

construction ' 


Existing  law:  jnO  000,000        »50.000,000 

i969::::::ii""''---".-   125:000:000     ss.ooo.ooo 

'''°^^i-  1*0  000.000         70,000,000 

Ho 160000,000         80.000,000 

IVn 80000000       90,000,000 

\tl\ 200000000        100,000.000 

1973::::::::"""""-      200:000,000        100,000.000 

I  These  funds  are  also  available  lor  alterations,  'enovation, 
and  m^ermzation  at  tadittes  «.th  approved  protects  tor  add.- 
tional  Deilj. 

Fourth.  No  change  Is  proposed  in  the 
provision  under  existing  law  that  au- 
thorizes a  State  to  transfer  funds  for  the 
new  construction  of  hospitals  and  public 
health  centers  to  modernization  if  sucn 
transfer  will  "better  can-y  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.'  In  1966  a  total  of  S..6 
million  out  of  a  possible  $140  million  was 
transferred  to  modernization  under  this 
authority;  in  1967  $2.9  million  out  of  a 
possible  $135  million  was  transferred. 
Fifth  A  new  program  of  direct  loans 
for  the  modernization  of  hospitals  and 
other  medical  care  facilities  would  be  au- 
thorized to  cover  90  percent  of  the  con- 
struction costs— covered  by  the  loan 
project— at  3  percent  interest  repayab  e 
over  a  25-year  period.  Funds  would  be  al- 
located among  the  States  on  the  basis  ot 
population,  financial  need,  and  the  need 
for  modernization  of  health  faciUties. 

Sixth  The  loan  program  would  provide 
for  the  following  maximum  levels  of 
principal  outstanding  on  a  cumulative 
basis: 

,Q69 $200,000,000 

iQ^n  —   400.000,000 

Jq',  ..   600.000,000 

1Q7Q  --   800,000.000 

1973  "'imlir"--" 1,000.000,000 

Seventh.  The  new  direct  loan  program 
would  be  closely  coordinated  with  the 
existing  grant  program  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  program.  A  favorable  recommen- 
dation bv  the  State  Hill-Burton  agency 
would  be  required  as  a  condition  for  ap- 
proval of  a  loan  application. 

Eighth  The  financing  provisions  for 
the  new  loan  program  are  similar  to 
those  provided  for  under  existing  law  in 
the  case  of  loans  for  the  construction  of 
academic  facilities  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

This  bill  Mr.  Chairman,  provides  a 
measure  of  promise  for  hospitals  in  the 
big  cities.  They  now  find  themselves  un- 
able to  obtain  financing  from  Private 
sources  or  compelled  to  pay  such  high 
rates  of  interest  and  such  discounts  that 
they  can  afford  only  limited  moderniza- 
tion This  bill  will  give  them  a  reasonable 
alternative  so  that  they  may  again  serve 
the  public  in  a  modem  and  efficient 
manner. 

But  that  program.  Mr.  Chairman  is 
for  tomorrow.  Until  then,  the  relief  which 
section  12  offers  should  be  approved  as 
emergency  legislation.  I  urge  the  defeat 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  SprincerL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  in  these  few  words  to  see  if 


I  can  bring  some  perspective  into  this 
question  of  rural  areas  versus  cities. 
The  last  time  that  we  revised  Hill-Bur- 
ton, we  put  in,  at  the  request  of  the 
big-city  hospitals,  additions  for  obso- 
lescence, additions  for  equipment  which 
had  not  previously  been  allowed  under 
the  HiU-Burton  Act.  We  tried  to  take 
care  of  those  city  situations — and  may  I 
say  a  great  deal  of  this  came  about  under 
the  last  amendment  when  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Mr. 
Harris,  was  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. He  came  forward  with  this  program 
at  the  request  of  HEW,  and  we  did  give 
a  preference  to  the  cities  over  the  rural 
areas.  May  I  say  in  justification  to  the 
rural  areas  that  States  are  not  now  even 
allocating  money  to  hospitals  which  have 
less  than  100  beds;  so  small  places  no 
longer  have  the  preference  which  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
pointed  out  a  few  minutes  ago.  We  have 
tried  to  give  balance  to  the  Hill-Burton 
Act.  We  have  tried  to  make  it  a  usable 
and  a  good  program,  and  It  has  been. 
We  have  tried  to  change  with  the  chang- 
ing times.  We  have  tried  to  keep  it  up 
to  date,  and  we  have. 

The  kind  of  provision  which  we  have 
under  the  Ottinger  amendment  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  does  give  complete 
preference,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  large 
cities  that  are  tooled  up  to  do  the  job. 
It  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  have  been  op- 
posed to  the  Ottinger  amendment  con- 
sistently. The  cities  are  tooled  up  to  make 
a  request,  and  they  are  the  only  ones 
who  are  ready  under  the  particular  piece 
of  legislation  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  Introduced. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  think 
it  is  unwise  legislation. 

We  should  not  do  anything  in  the 
health  field  in  haste.  That  is  what  the 
Ottinger  amendment  seeks  to  do.  It 
would  provide  a  crash  program  in  haste. 
Nothing  we  can  do  along  this  line  in 
the  period  of  a  year,  in  my  estimation, 
is  good  legislation.  We  have  done  a  good 
job,  the  best  we  could,  with  the  amount 
of  money  which  we  could  in  good  taste 
allot  for  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  One  hundred  and  three  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall]. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
intended  to  support  the  Ottinger  amend- 
ment, or,  to  put  it  another  way.  oppose 
the  Springer  substitute. 

I  was  under  the  Impression  the  Ottin- 
ger plan  provided  for  direct  relationship 
between  the  local  hospital  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  whereby  those  over- 
crowded or  critical  hospitals  could  ap- 
peal directly  to  the  Federal  people  if  the 
Hill-Burton  plan  operating  through  the 
States  had  passed  them  over  year  after 
year.  I  am  still  for  the  new  arrangement 
if  there  can  be  any  assurance  the  small- 
er communities  have  a  chance  to  partic- 
ipate. The  rumor  persists,  however,  that 
this  is  all  locked  up  for  the  big  cities. 

Now  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  about  an  average 
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population  figure  he  was  talking  about 
yesterday  and  try  to  pin  down  if  possible 
as  to  whether  smaller  towns  will  be  able 
to  have  an  application  considered. 

Most  Members  of  this  House  have  one 
or  more  hospiUls  in  their  congressional 
districts  which  have  been  patiently  wait- 
ing for  Hill-Burton  grants.  The  most 
aggravated  example  m  our  congressional 
district  is  at  Butler,  Mo.,  where  they 
have  been  waiting  for  years  for  some 
Federal  hospital  assistance  to  be  ap- 
proved under  State  priorities.  Their  best 
judgment  is  it  may  be  from  5  to  as  long 
as  10  years  before  they  will  receive  as- 
sistance because  they  are  so  far  dov^-n 
the  line  under  State  priorities.  Yet  this 
hospital  is  running  at  121.8  percent  ca- 
pacity, and  there  are  patients  in  the 
halls  and  even  patients  in  the  lobbies. 
This  community  has  already  approved  a 
$260  million  bond  issue  in  November  1965 
and  are  considering  another  bond  issue 
mthefallof  1967. 

All  of  the  medical  profession  and  the 
population  of  the  community  are  now  in 
accord  that  medicare  will  in  the  course 
of  time  become  a  workable  and  accepta- 
ble program.  But  everyone  is  also  in 
agreement  that  hospital  beds  should 
have  been  provided  before  medicare  be- 
came operative.  It  is  sort  of  like  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  At  the  present 
time  hospitals  throughout  our  congres- 
sional district  are  so  overcrowded  that 
there  is  no  place  to  put  patients  over  65 
except  in  the  halls. 

To  care  for  patients  that  are  not  in 
hospital  rooms  is  not  only  unfair  to  the 
doctor  who  is  trying  to  heal  his  patient, 
but  grossly  unfair  to  the  patients.  As  one 
of  our  hospital  administrators  put  It : 

When  a  very  sick  patient  Is  blowing  and 
eolug  out  in  the  hall  near  a  patient  about  to 
be  served  a  meal.  It  is  an  understatement  to 
say  this  makes  Tor  an  unsavory  situation. 

Worse  still,  it  makes  for  an  almost  Im- 
possible situation  so  far  as  effective 
treatment  of  patients  is  concerned. 

In  my  home  city  of  Independence,  Mo.. 
I  inquired  of  our  hospital  administrator 
whether  he  approved  the  appeal  of  a 
hospital  directly  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  assistance.  He  replied  that  his 
hospital  would  prefer  to  work  through 
the  State  and  was  somewhat  reluctant 
to  bring  in  a  new  Federal  agency,  but 
added  they  had  no  recourse  but  to  favor 
any  sort  of  a  plan  that  would  provide 
more  Hill-Burton  funds  just  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  pointed  out  there  had  been 
patients  in  their  halls  all  summer.  This 
hospital  of  196  beds  must  someway, 
somehow  be  expanded  to  a  total  of  400 
beds  if  it  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
community.  His  conclusion  was  that  his 
Congressman  should  support  any  kind 
of  a  plan  that  would  increase  Federal 
hospital  assistance  without  having  to 
stand  in  line  and  wait  for  State  approval 
of  priorities.  This  administrator  also 
voiced  the  belief  that  with  the  increa,sed 
use  of  medicare,  the  problems  of  the 
local  hospitals  so  far  as  bed  shortages 
are  concerned  was  only  beginning  to  be 
felt,  that  these  shortages  would  become 
more  acute  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead.  In  a  word  his  request  was  'Give 
us  as  much  Hill-Burton  as  you  can,  any 
way  you  can,  as  soon  as  you  can." 


Ear'aer  it  was  mentioned  that  of  the 
143  hospitals  in  critical  need — the  aver- 
age population  of  the  commimities  in 
which  these  hospitals  are  situated  is 
5,700.  Does  that  mean  some  will  be  be- 
low and  some  above  the  population  of 
5,700? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  correct.  Tlie  survey  upon  which  this 
was  based  shows  143  hospitals  in  critical 
condition  throughout  the  United  States, 
which  a  year  and  a  half  ago  would  be 
those  who  had  presumably  qualified.  At 
that  time  the  median,  the  middle  was 
5,700 — not  the  average. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause of  the  limitation  of  time,  may  I 
ask  one  question  of  the  author  of  the 
Jarman  amendment?  As  I  read  it.  on 
page  47,  the  Secretary,  under  the  Ot- 
tinger provision,  can  select  a  hospital  for 
a  grant  but  under  the  Jarman  amend- 
ment after  such  selection  or  designation 
he  must  even  then  obtain  the  consent 
and  approval  of  the  State.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  rec- 
ognize that  emergency  money  is  neces- 
sary, but  the  objective  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  hold  it  to  a  State  decision 
rather  than  to  have  some  Federal  source 
in  Washington  pick  out  the  hospitals 
throughout  the  country  where  the  money 
is  to  go. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  The  pui-pose  of  my 
question  is  to  make  sure  we  are  not  try- 
ing to  go  in  two  directions  at  the  same 
time. 

All  of  U.5  believe  in  the  principle  of 
States'  rights  and  a  State  should  have 
some  voice  in  the  approval  or  refusal  of 
federally  financed  projects  within  its 
boundaries.  That  is  the  way  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  has  worked  in  the  past. 
But  there  are  changes  wliich  such  a  pro- 
gram could  not  anticipate.  One  was  the 
advent  of  medicare.  Some  of  us  have 
counties  in  our  congressional  districts  in 
which,  because  of  the  high  concentration 
of  aged  people,  the  average  age  of  the 
population  is  over  50.  This  means  that 
the  high  nimiber  of  aghig  persons  In  a 
particular  area  creates  a  concentration 
which  has  placed  an  unbearable  burden 
on  the  hospitals  of  such  an  area. 

Another  problem  which  the  Hill- 
Barton  program  cannot  cope  with  is  the 
tuiexpected  or  imanticipated  population 
shifts  which  have  placed  unpredictable 
burdens  on  certain  suburban  hospitals. 
Our  district  includes  the  East  Kansas 
City  suburbs  as  well  as  outlying  agricul- 
tural areas.  Both  in  the  suburbs  and  In 
our  agricultural  counties  there  is  at  least 
one  overcrowded  or  critical  hospital  situ- 
ation. 

Under  such  conditions  what  could  be 
wrong  with  a  temporary  provision  lasting 
only  1  year  whic'n  would  permit  a  di- 
rect appUcatlon  by  these  hospitals  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  assistance?  The 
entire  Hill-Burton  program  will  be  con- 
sidered in  review  1  year  from  now. 
Some  of  our  hospitals  are  In  critical  need 
of  Immediate  assistance.  While  we  would 
not  want  to  dispense  with  or  dispose  of 
the  long  estabUshed  Hill-Burton  proposal 
of  State-Federal  cooperation,  there  is 
no  reason  why  there  could  not  be  a  1- 
year  elimination  of  the  mediating  and 


evaltiating  role  of  the  State  government 
in  the  interest  of  relief  of  these  seriously 
overcrowded  hospitals. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
constrained  to  oppose  the  Jarman 
amendment  because,  in  my  opinion,  if  it 
is  adopted  it  puts  us  right  back  where 
we  were  before  the  Ottinger  proposal  for 
direct  appeal  to  these  critical  hospitals 
was  made  a  part  of  the  bill.  In  other 
words,  we  will  undo  by  the  Jarman 
amendment  the  good  to  come  from  the 
Ottinger  proposal  -ust  as  much  as  if  the 
Springer  substitute  were  adopted.  The 
parliamentary  situation  may  seem  to  be 
confusing  but  the  thing  we  would  all  be 
interested  in  is  the  adoption  of  a  tem- 
porary 1-year  plan  to  give  quick,  direct 
Federal  assistance  to  our  most  critically 
overcrowded  hospitals. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Brov^'n]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  want  to  be  guilty  of  trying  to 
simpUfy  a  confused  situation,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Ottinger  portion 
of  this  legislation,  with  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Jarman]  provides  the  following — may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  author  of  this 
portion  of  the  legislation? 

Is  it  not  correct  that  this  legislation 
now  provides  that  14  large  hospitals 
could  absorb  all  of  the  funds  available 
under  this  section  ? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Is  7 '2  percent 
the  maximum  that  could  be  given;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Tlie  maximum  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  is  7  Mj  percent.  There  is 
no  such  contemplation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Is  It  not  possible 
that  7'2  goes  into  100  percent  14  times? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  would  say  it  is 
totally  impossible,  because  when  the  last 
survey  was  made  just  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  143  hospitals  quaUfied. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  is  possible  that 
14  hospitals  could  absorb  the  entire 
amount  of  money  allowed  for  in  this 
section. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  is  only  possible  in 
theory,  in  pure  theory.  We  are  not  deal- 
ing in  pure  theory. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Let  me  ask  an- 
other que.stion. 

If  the  SecretaiT  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  approves  the  funds  allo- 
cated liereunder,  it  would  be  based  on 
the  four  criteria  set  up  in  this  legisla- 
tion; is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  There  are  more  than 
four  criteria. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  As  I  understand 
it,  there  are  tA).  <B),  'C'.  and  'D'  on 
page  44,  which  are  the  four  criteria. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  In  order  for  the  Sec- 
retarv  to  approve,  under  section  5  there 
are  additional  (A),  'B',  'C',  and  'D) 
sections. 

Mr.  BRO'VVN  of  Ohio.  But  then  we 
turn  around,  as  I  understand  It,  under 
the  Jarman  amendment,  and  the  Secre- 
tary's allocation  of  funds  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  agency  which  normally 
approves  Hill-Burton  funds:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  With  respect  to  any 
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hospital  that  applies  to  a  particular 
State,  that  State  agency  must  approve. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Do  I  correctly 
understand,  then,  that  the  State  agency 
Is  expected  to  approve  a  grant  from  the 
Secretary  It  did  not  approve  as  a  grant 
from  HlU-Burton  funds? 

Mr  OOTINGER.  Not  necessarily, 
though  it  might  be. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  believe  the  reading  of 
the  Jannan  amendment  would  Indicate 
that  If  a  State  did  not  approve  a  particu- 
lar application  the  Secretary  could  still 
put  that  into  force.  It  might  not  be 
likely,  but  It  is  possible.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  may  not  agree,  but 
there  is  disagreement  on  our  own  staff. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  BattinI. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing 
which  Is  going  to  happen  here  if  the 
Ottlnger  amendment  is  retained  is  a  new 
concept  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  our  hospitals. 

So  far,  under  the  Hill-Burton  program, 
the  States  do  have  an  opportimlty  to 
participate  in  a  health  plan  for  the  en- 
tire State.  ^  u     ^u 

Under  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  we  are  going 
to  have  direct  communication  and  a 
direct  operation  between  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  local  hospital. 

I  have  had  some  personal  experience 
In  this  regard,  difficult  as  It  might  be. 
since  the  advent  of  medicare  and  the 
regulations  that  have  been  put  out  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  as  to  not  only  how  the  local 
hospitals  are  to  operate  but  also  how 
they  are  to  keep  their  books  and  their 

budgets.  .    ,     .1.    „x  i      , 

Some  of  the  hospitals  In  the  State  of 
Montana  have  found  they  cannot  com- 
ply, and  have  withdrawn  from  the  medi- 
care programs. 

What  the  Members  really  are  asking 
for  Is  an  opportunity  to  become  the  nego- 
tiator between  the  hospitals  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  would  be  taking  on  that  job, 
because  as  soon  as  the  hospital  gets  Into 
trouble  and  cannot  get  what  It  thinks 
It  Is  entitled  to.  then  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  have  to  go  down  and  start 
dickering  back  and  forth  as  to  whether 
this  locality  gets  it,  or  the  other. 

^^'he^e  we  have  had  State  plans  ap- 
proved by  people  who  give  their  time,  for 
the  most  part,  who  are  Interested  In 
the  health  needs  and  the  development 
of  care  for  these  health  needs  of  the 
United  States,  we  are  saying  to  them, 
"You  are  Incompetent.  Somebody  here 
In  Washington  Is  going  to  tell  you  how 
to  get  the  job  done." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  What  the  gen- 
tleman Is  saying  la  that  this  is  merely  a 
device  to  try  to  damage  or  destroy  the 
Hill-Burton  formula  we  have  used  so 
successfully  for  so  many  years,  and  to 


move  Federal  support  In  this  field  into 
the  direction  of  direct  grant  programs. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  say  to  the  gentleman. 
If  anyone  is  willing  to  accept  a  $40  mil- 
lion authorization  to  take  care  of  the 
critical  needs  which  are  talked  about. 
this  means  that  we  really  are  willing  to 
take  a  foot-ln-the-door  approach  so  that 
we  can  have  direct  communication  he- 
tween  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
local  hospital.  This  would  be  a  bad  mis- 
take. 

The  CHAIRM-\N.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday 
produced  a  number  of  firsts.  This  is  the 
first  I  knew— and  I  have  been  in  the 
House  for  several  years — that  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  was  not  working.  There  have 
been  many  bills,  providing  for  hospital 
construction,  come  and  go  In  the  years 
that  I  have  been  here,  but  I  never  heard 
so  much  sudden  opposition  to  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act.  I  suggest  that  the  best  way 
to  solve  this  proposition  is  to  strike  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  bill,  refuse  to  accept  any 
moderating  amendments  and  continue 
with  the  Hill-Burton  Act  which  has 
served  the  country  well. 

Also,  on  yesterday.  Mr,  Chairman, 
there  was  another  first.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI  appeared 
on  the  House  floor  and  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  $20,000,000  a  year  for  rat 
extermination.  For  the  first  time,  and  to 
my  amazement,  I  learned  that  the  gen- 
tleman's home  city,  the  great  and  al- 
legedly progressive  city  of  Milwaukee,  is 
overrun  with  rats.  This  is  hard  to  believe 
in  view  of  the  national  publicity  that  has 
been  given  to  Milwaukee  as  a  city  that 
has  done  a  pretty  good  job  in  the  rat 
department.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss]  indicates  other- 
wise. That  leads  me  to  wonder  whether 
it  was  because  Milwaukee  was  overrun 
with  rats  that  their  baseball  team,  the 
Braves,  pulled  out  and  left  for  Atlanta. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  M\THiAs]  appeared  on  the  House 
floor  and  for  the  first  time  I  learned  that 
there  is  a  terrific  rat  problem  in  the 
State  of  Maryland.  He  said  that  Mayor 
McKeldln,  of  Baltimore,  had  produced  a 
plan  for  the  control  of  rats  in  that  city, 
but  e\idently  the  people  of  Baltimore  are 
not  enchanted  with  the  mayor's  plan  be- 
cause he  is  not  going  to  run  for  reelec- 
tion on  the  basis  of  his  own  admission 
that  he  probably  would  not  be  reelected. 

Then  there  was  another  first  on  the 
part  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird],  who  appeared  on  the  House 
floor  yesterday  afternoon  in  support  of 
the  Reuss  amendment,  but  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  said  it 
was  not  offered  because  he.  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss],  wanted  a 
bundle  of  money  to  exterminate  rats.  The 
amendment  was  not  offered  for  that  pur- 
pose at  all.  Mr.  Laird  said.  Being  a  self- 
confessed  advocate  of  economy,  he  said 
another  $40  million  ought  to  be  stuck 
In  this  bill  over  a  2-year  period  to 
sweeten  It  for  some  purpose.  It  is  per- 
fectly plain  to  everyone  else  in  the  House, 
if  not  to  Mr.  Laird — and  anyone  can 
read  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin   [Mr.  Reuss],  which  I 


have  here — that  the  sole  purpose  of  his 
amendment  is  to  provide  $20  million  a 
year  for  2  years  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  the  extermination  of  rata 
in  that  great,  progressive  city  ol 
Milwaukee  and  other  cities.  I  have  never 
heard  a  worse  indictment  of  civic  respon- 
sibility than  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Reuss],  delivered  yesterday 
afternoon  in  listing  the  innumerable 
homes  with  ratholes  gnawed  in  them 
and  the  fear  of  citizens  to  even  walk 
the  streets  of  Milwaukee  after  dark  be- 
cause of  rats. 

And  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias]  told  of  the  fingers  and 
toes  that  he  said  had  been  gnawed  off 
by  rats  In  past  years.  Well,  if  this  prob- 
lem was  so  bad  years  ago  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  has  said,  why  has 
he  and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
come  here  only  now  to  seek  help  in  the 
extermination  of  rats?  If  the  situation 
has  been  so  bad  through  the  years,  where 
have  they  been? 

If  those  who  have  been  demonstrating 
and  rioting  in  Wisconsin  and  Maryland 
would  expend  even  a  small  fraction  of 
their  time  and  energy  cleaning  up  the 
rubbish  and  rats  they  would  not  be  here 
trying  to  pick  the  pockets  of  the  Nation's 
taxpayers  to  solve  the  problem — if  there 
Is  a  problem — that  is  their  responsibility. 
And  no  amount  of  words  from  any 
advocate  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  convince 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  Reuss 
amendment  is  not  designed  to  make  busi- 
ness good  for  the  rat  patrol  in  terms  of 
Increasing  the  already  bloated  Federal 
payroll. 

The  Reuss  amendment,  adopted  yes- 
terday by  a  one-vote  margin,  and  with 
the  support  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laird],  ought  to  be  defeated 
on  a  roUcall  vote  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ottinger]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  perfecting  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  and 
against  the  motion  to  strike  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  would  vote 
against  the  motion  to  strike  even  if  the 
bill  did  not  have  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment, because  I  feel  that  the  intent  of 
the  legislation  Is  quite  clear— that  this 
will  have  to  be  a  fully  cooperative  Fed- 
eral-State hospital  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  other  time  when 
we  had  emergency  legislation  to  come 
before  this  body,  and  It  became  law, 
funds  were  made  available  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  construction  of  hospital 
facilities.  I  wish  to  tell  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  that  the  funds 
which  were  made  available  imder  that 
law  were  not  only  made  available  to  hos- 
pitals in  the  congressional  district  which 
it  Is  my  honor  to  represent,  but  funds 
were  made  available  for  both  large  and 
small  hospitals.  The  State  of  Florida  and 
my  congressional  district  had  no  prob- 
lem In  the  allocation  of  those  funds.  We 
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experienced    complete    fairness   on    the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation,  and   Welfare  in   the  allocation 
of  funds,  and  I  am  sure  the  Depart- 
ments administration  will  continue  to 
be  eminently  fair.  But  one  thing  did 
happen   because    the   Congress   of    the 
United  States  made  money  available  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  administered  the  program 
wiselv,  that  is  this:  we  had  more  and 
better  hospital  beds  in  my  district  for 
the  people  than  we  had  had  in  the  past, 
Mr.    Chairman,    the    provisions    con- 
tained in  this  bill  are  designed  to  do  the 
same  thing.  All  of  these  problems  which 
have  been  raised  are  "straw"  problems 
Insofar  as  I  am  concerned.  I  say  this  be- 
cause of  the  experience  which  I  have 
cited.  My  thinking  leads  me  to  the  be- 
lief that  we  will  have  the  same  experi- 
ence under  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  The 
additional  emergency  fimds  authorized 
will  provide  very  needed  hospital  beds 
and  facilities.  All  of  us  admit  that  the 
need  for  additional  and  improved  hos- 
pitals and  hospital  facilities  is  critical. 
I  sav  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  do  not  wait  until  next  year  or 
until  some  other  time  to  do  this,  just 
because  there  appears  to  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
program   is   going   to  be  administered. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  have  a  very  fine 
program  now  in  operation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  I  do  not 
see  anv  problem  under  this  bill  in  going 
to  the'stste  agency  for  approval  and  ob- 
taining for  the  States  an  allocation  of 
funds  with  which  to  construct  these  verj- 
badlv    needed    hospital    facilities.    This 
procedure  has  worked  eminently  fair  in 
my  State.  I  am  sure  that  it  has  worked 
equally  well  In  other  States  throughout 
this  country. 

Therefore.  I  fully  support  the  authori- 
zation for  additional  funds.  If  hospital 
beds  and  facilities  are  not  a  priority 
need  of  our  people  for  which  special  at- 
tention is  warranted  when  an  admittedly 
critical  situation  exists,  then  no  program 
is.  I  trust  the  motion  to  strike  this  por- 
tion of  the  bill  will  not  prevail. 

The  people  of  this  country  need,  want, 
and  are  willing  to  reduce  other  programs 
In  order  to  provide  for  hospital  beds  and 
improved  facilities.  The  saving  of  life 
and  the  restoration  of  health  are  of  the 
highest  national  priority— second  only  to 
the  preservation  of  our  national  security. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chai^man,  tliis 
is  a  short-term  program.  It  is  a  program 
to  help  the  hospitals  that  are  most  needed 
throughout  this  land.  It  Is  completely 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Hill- 
Bm-ton  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  provi- 
sions of  section  12  of  the  bUl  be  upheld 
and  that  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  to  strike  this  provision  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  Is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  Mem- 
bers ai-e  present,  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  "Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  to 
close  the  debate. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gtilshed  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill, 
or  the  issue  that  is  under  consideration 
right  now.  is  nothing  but  a  proposal  to 
add  $40  million  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Hill-Burton  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
building  hospitals  and  in  fmnishing 
hospital  aid  in  areas  and  in  instances 
Vrhere  emergencies  exist.  It  does  not  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  interfere  with  the 
operations  of  the  provisions  of  the  HUl- 
Burton  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Jarman  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  as  I  hope  it  will  be,  then 
the  State  agencies  will  be  allowed  to  de- 
termine where  the  money  is  to  be  ex- 
pended. 

In  some  areas  in  my  territory  hospitals 
are  today  operating  on  a  96-percent  oc- 
cupancy load  and  the  need  is  increasing. 
There  are  many  others  in  a  more  serious 
condition  all  over  the  country. 

I  strongly  hope  that  this  amendment 
to  strike  will  not  be  adopted  and  that 
the  Jarman  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
I  hope  that  this  needed  legislation  will 
become  the  law  of  the  land.  It  will  do 
much  good. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Jarman  perfecting  amendment  I  believe 
is  a  desirable  amendment  because  it  al- 
lows a  State  agency  to  make  the  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  a  project  should 
be  approved.  Under  section  12  of  the  bill 
there  is  allocated  $40  million  to  be  dis- 
tributed for  projects  meeting  the  criteria 
in  the  bill.  Up  to  two-thirds  of  the  costs 
of  projects  can  be  provided  for  projects 
in  areas  which  are  in  need  of  hospital 
beds.  Then  there  are  $18  million  in  loans 
provided  for  In  the  bill,  making  a  total 
of  $58  million. 

Those  SI 8  million  in  loans  will  cover 
up  to  90  percent  of  the  rest  of  the  costs 
of  any  project  in  an  emergency  situation. 
According  to  the  testimony  given  to  the 
committee,  there  are  66,000  hospital  beds 
that  arc  needed  now  In  the  Nation,  and 
this  amendment  will  help  meet  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  therefore  support  the  Jarman  amend- 
ment, and  oppose  the  Springer  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6418.  the  Partner- 
ship for  Health  Amendments  of  1967. 
Section  12  of  this  bill  is  entitled  "Emer- 
gency Assistance  for  Community  Hos- 
pital Services."  and  it  incorporates  the 
essential  provisions  of  legislation  which 
I  cosponsored.  The  Springer  amendment 
would  delete  this  section  and  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  proposed  amendment. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  in  1965  on 
the  subject  of  health.  President  Johnson 
said: 

Our  first  concern  must  be  to  asBure  that 
the    advance    of   me<ilcal   knowledge    leaves 


none  behind.  We  can — and  we  must — strive 
now  to  assure  the  a\-ailabUlty  of  and  ac- 
cessibility to  the  best  health  care  for  eJl 
Americans,  regardless  of  age  or  ge-jgraphy  or 
economic  status. 


One  of  the  many  pieces  of  legislation 
enacted  in  the  last  Congress  as  an  effort 
to  achieve  this  assured  "availability  of 
and  accessibihty  to  the  best  health  care 
for  all  Americans  '  was  the  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Planning  Act  of  1966. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day, H.R.  6418,  the  Partnership  for 
Health  Amendments  of  1967,  would  ex- 
tend and  expand  the  work  started  by  the 
1966  act.  Public  Law  89-749,  and  also 
establish  other  programs  to  help  assure 
the  best  possible  medical  care  for  all  our 
people.  This  is  an  important  bill,  and  it 
merits  our  sympathetic  and  favorable 
consideration. 

The  need  for  legislation  of  this  tjTJe 
has  been  recognized  for  a  number  of 
years.  Since  1935,  Federal  support  has 
been  provided  on  a  continuing  basis  for 
public  health  activities  through  grants- 
in-aid.  Prom  that  time,  this  Federal 
financial  assistance  has  been  oriented 
increasingly  toward  specific  disease  cate- 
gories or  health  problems.  Local  needs 
received  Uttie  attention.  The  growing  de- 
mand for  better  health  care  for  more 
people  necessitated  another  look  at  our 
system  of  aid  and  more  flexibility  in  this 
aid. 

The  problem  was  similar  to  that  of 
some  20  years  ago  in  the  field  of  hospital 
and  medical  facilities.  In  the  early  for- 
ties, it  was  apparent  that  the  existing 
system  of  hospital  construction  was  too 
haphazard  to  provide  the  necessary  cov- 
erage in  hospital  care.  Some  areas  had 
more  hospitals  than  they  needed,  while 
other  areas  had  hardly  enough  or  no 
hospitals    at    all.    The    landmark    Hill- 
Burton  Act  virtually  changed  the  hos- 
pital map   of   the   United   States.   This 
was  achieved  in  large  part  by  the  pro- 
gram's pronsion  for  areav.'ide  planning 
for  facihties.  Each  State  was  required 
to  sur\'ey  its  needs  and  plan  its  own  con- 
struction projects.  This  insistence  on  a 
strong  State  and  local  voice  in  the  pro- 
gram  has  made  the  Hill-Burton   pro- 
gram the  unparalleled  success  it  is  today. 
Hill-Burton  also  pointed  the  way  to  the 
kind  of  program  approach  which  was 
enacted  in  Public  Law  89-749.  the  ex- 
tension and  expansion  of  which  we  are 
considering  today.  Problems  of  health  do 
not  fit  well  into  specific  categories  and 
subdivisions.  Federal.  State,  and  local,  as 
well  as  private,  efforts  to  deal  with  them 
have  not  been  organized  in  such  a  way 
as  to  best  utilize  the  resources  at  our 
disposal.  Effective  use  of  total  health  re- 
sourcesMs  dependent  upon  a  high  degree 
of  coordination  of  all  health  efforts,  and 
therefore  on  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning. In  this  regard,  the  word  "partner- 
ship" in  the  popular  name  of  the  bill 
is   highly   significant.   It   Indicates   the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  cooperative  ef- 
fort that  is  being  expended  by  the  Fed- 
eral,  State,   and   local   governments  to 
make  this  health  program  a  success. 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Planning 
Act  and  Public  Health  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1966  represented  a  brave  new 
approach  in  the  field  of  health  services. 
It  deserves  the  longer  term  of  service 
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that  HM.  6418  would  provide.  The  2 
years  provided  for  in  the  original  act  are 
not  nearly  enough  to  accomplish  what 
must  be  done.  An  additional  3  years 
and  the  increased  appropriations  would 
help  a  great  deal  in  this  accomplishment. 
The  additional  provisions.  Including 
emergency  grants  to  hospitals  and  the 
Ucensing  of  clinical  laboratories,  would 
further  enhance  the  partnership  for 
health  between  the  various  levels  of  our 
Government  and  society.  President  John- 
son said  in  his  health  and  education 
message  earlier  this  year : 

Our  nAtlonal  resourcee  for  health  have 
grown,  but  our  naUonal  aspirations  have 
grown  faster.  Today  we  expect  what  yester- 
day we  could  not  have  envisioned — adequate 
medical  care  for  every  citizen. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  6418  would  enable 
us  to  utilize  our  resources  In  the  field  of 
health  to  the  fuUest,  and  thereby  pro- 
vide the  best  medical  care  possible  to 
every  citizen  who  needs  it.  I  therefore 
urge  that  the  measure  be  given  our 
imaiUmous  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Under  the  agreement  on  limitation  of 
time,  all  time  has  expired.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  perfecting  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 

[Mr.   J  ARMANI. 

The  question  was  talien;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ottincer) 
there  were — ayes  43,  noes  102. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
llsunentary  inquiry  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
that  vote  on  the  Jarman  perfecting 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 

that  is  correct. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  pomt  of 

order.  ,  .„ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  demand 
comes  too  late;  the  Chairman  had  al- 
ready announced  the  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  point  of  order  is  overruled. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Jarman 
and  Mr.  Springer. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  70,  noes 
126. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
occurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  IlUnola  [Mr.  Springer]. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Springer 
and  Mr.  Staggers. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  155, 
noes  81. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OITSKXO    BT    MB.    WATSON 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Watson:  On 
page  28.  line  17,  strike  the  semicolon  and  In- 
sert a  period,  and  strike  lines  18  through  20. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  coinprehen-sive  health  bill  was  passed 
last  year  it  provided,  as  does  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today,  for  project  grants  for 
health  services  development.  There  were 
three  types  of  these  project  grants  as 
follows: 

First.  Services  to  meet  health  needs  of 
limited  geographic  scope  or  of  special- 
ized regional  significance. 

Second.  Stimulus  and  support  for  an 
initial  period  for  new  programs  of  health 
services. 

Third.  Studies,  demonstrations,  or 
training  designed  to  develop  new 
methods. 

Projects  included  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond items  could  be  funded  only  If  con- 
sistent with  the  State  plans  where  they 
were  to  take  place. 

The  bill  before  you  now  was  changed 
by  the  drafters  without  notice  or  com- 
ment. In  fact,  the  change  was  so  ob- 
scure that  even  our  fine  professional 
.staff  took  it  to  be  a  mere  conforming 
and  technical  amendment  until  2  days 
ago  when  tiie  change  was  pointed  out 
for  what  it  was — a  substantive  change 
which  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to 
the  States. 

The  very  Innocent-looking  language 
on  lines  19  and  20  of  page  28  of  the  bill 
goes  like  this: 

(3)  the  second  sentence  of  such  section 
314(e)   Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  (2)". 

It  is  not  to  be  found  In  the  section 
which  deals  with  section  314  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Services  Act  but  in  the  sec- 
tion which  deals  with  section  304.  But 
the  drafters  knew  It  was  there  and  said 
not  a  word  until  the  discovery  was  pre- 
sented to  them,  and  then  they  admitted 
it  was  a  substantive  change.  This  Is  a 
shoddy  practice,  and  the  committee  and 
this  House  have  reason  to  be  suspicious 
of  the  claims  for  reasonable  administra- 
tion made  by  a  department  which  allows 
such  practices. 

Here  is  what  it  really  does.  The  proj- 
ect grants  which  were  for  stimulating 
and  supporting  for  an  Initial  period  new 
programs  became  something  different 
and  obviously  broader.  It  now  reads  "de- 
veloping." rather  than  "stimulating."  and 
supporting  for  a  period  new  programs  of 
health  services — including  related  train- 
ing. Having  changed  the  nature  of  these 
particular  project  grants,  the  Depart- 
ment then  removed  the  words  "or  2," 
thus  making  it  possible  to  completely 
sidestep  and  Ignore  the  wishes  of  the 
State  government  in  the  area  where  the 
new  program  was  to  be  carried  out.  It 
could— and  in  view  of  the  means  by 
which  the  authority  was  sought,  prob- 
ably would — carry  out  programs  wher- 
ever it  wished  even  in  the  face  of  out- 
right opposition  by  the  State  to  such 
activities. 

If  a  new  program  being  developed  and 
supported  by  HEW  for  its  own  reasons 
is  not  consistent  with  the  plan  of  the 
State  government,  and  particularly  if  it 
Is  definitely  inconsistent  or  contrary  to 
the  policy  of  that  State  government,  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  proceed.  By  ac- 


cepting this  amendment  we  are  merely 
returning  to  the  status  of  the  act  as  it 
now  exists  and  which,  until  now,  every- 
one thought  would  continue  to  exist.  It 
would  merely  require  that  these  pet  pro- 
grams of  HEW  must  be  cleared  with  the 
State  and  be  consistent  with  the  plans 
of  that  State. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  in 
response  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  I  would  like  to  say  this  was 
not  discussed  in  the  committee  and  there 
was  not  sufficient  testimony  given  on 
this  point.  I  would  be  willing  to  accept 
his  amendment  and  support  tliis.  and 
send  it  to  the  Senate  and  let  them  have 
hearings  on  it. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  help  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  one  further 
word  about  how  this  situation  devel- 
oped so  that  other  committees  might  be 
alerted  to  such  eventuality.  We  relied 
upon  the  Department  for  various  tech- 
nical and  conforming  amendments.  Our 
able  staff — and  I  yield  to  no  committee 
as  far  as  the  dedication  and  ability  and 
hard  work  of  our  committee  and  staff — 
did  not  find  this  so-called  technical 
change,  which  was  incorporated  into  the 
bill  by  the  Department,  was  indeed  a 
substantive  change.  We  subsequently 
discovered  this  very  serious  substantive 
change  and  I  am  glad  to  know  the  chair- 
man will  agree  with  us  in  correcting  this. 
Frankly,  with  the  correction  of  this,  It 
will  leave  the  bill  exactly  as  it  v.as 
Intended. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  for  clarification  of  the 
intent  of  language  in  the  bill  relating  to 
the  requirement  that  70  percent  of  the 
formula  grant  funds  for  a  State  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  provision  of  services 
in  communities. 

Where  a  State  health  or  mental  health 
agency  provides  services  for  a  commu- 
nity at  the  request  of  the  community, 
or  provides  services  that  clearly  aid  local 
communities,  such  as  statistical  services 
or  training,  would  these  expenditures  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  70-percent  lim- 
itation? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  would  yield, 
it  is  my  interpretation  that  the  commit- 
tee Intended  the  70-percent  limitation 
to  apply  to  expenditures  of  this  type. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Watson  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  be  pleased  to  know  that  I  have  no 
intention  of  offering  an  amendment  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  to  page  40, 
line  10.  to  provide  that  in  making  the 
allocations  of  direct  grants  to  the  States, 
the  Secretary  would  give  consideration  to 
the  population  in  the  States  and  in  the 
communities  with  reference  to  how  the 
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State  committees  allocate  the  70  percent 
of  the  funds. 

In  checking  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  ranking  Republican 
and  with  counsel — and  my  own  idea  being 
that  direct  block  grants  to  States  should 
be  unfettered  by  strings  of  the  Federal 
Government — I  decided  not  to  offer  the 
amendment. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  problem  which  does 
exist  in  some  States  and  which  exists  in 
my  State.  I  should  like  to  engage  in  a 
short  colloquy  with  the  chairman  and 
with  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  committee,  as  to  what  the  idea  of  the 
committee  was  on  this  problem. 

As  an  example,  in  my  State  of  Nebraska 
for  the  year  1968  we  find  there  will  be 
direct  block  grants  to  a  metropolitan  city 
In  the  State  of  Nebraska  of  $150,000.  and 
the  second  ranking  city  will  get  $10,000. 

I  recognize  that  possibly  there  is  a 
problem  with  tlie  advisory  committee  of 
the  State,  but  what  was  the  attitude  of 
the  committee  toward  such  a  problem  as 
this?  Was  there  any  intent  on  the  part  of 
the  committee,  when  these  direct  block 
grants  were  .sent  out  to  the  States,  as  to 
how  they  should  be  apportioned  to  the 
respective  communities  in  the  States? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
distin.':ui5hed  chairman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  that  this 
money  is  supposed  to  be  allocated  under 
a  State  plan,  and  the  State  plan  is  to  be 
prepared  by  the  State  planning  agency, 
with  the  advice  of  the  State  advisory 
council. 

I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman's  State 
has  a  State  advisory  council  in  operation 
at  the  present  time.  I  believe  they  are  in 
the  process  of  getting  one.  The  allocation 
of  fluids  to  which  the  gentleman  has 
referred  was  under  tlie  old  plan. 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
these  funds  be  distributed  as  equally  as 
possible  in  areas  where  the  needs  are. 

It  is  the  responsibility  and  the  duty  of 
our  Oversight  Committee,  when  there 
are  problems  in  the  States,  to  check  on 
them  and  to  see  that  the  agency  is  doing 
its  work  fairly. 

It  is  our  duty,  under  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  to  keep  check  over  any- 
thing we  have  provided,  and  that  is  our 
Intent. 

As  I  say.  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  this 
Is  done.  What  we  are  trying  to  get  away 
from  is  the  Federal  Government  step- 
ping in  and  telling  the  States  what  they 
ought  to  do  with  the  money.  That  is  the 
Intent  of  the  committee  in  drawing  up 
the  legislation,  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

We  also  hope  that  the  Department  will 
look  into  this  situation  discussed  by  the 
gentleman. 

We  hope  that  first  the  State  agency 
will  do  so,  however.  We  try  to  leave  this 
responsibility  to  the  States. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  SPRI1>IGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Nebraska, 
the  gentleman  has  presented  an  excel- 


lent case  here  this  afternoon,  not  only 
on  the  floor  but  also  in  talking  with 
me  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  the  fine 
job  he  Is  doing  for  his  district  and  the 
State  of  Nebraska. 

If  what  the  gentleman  has  been  talk- 
ing about  this  afternoon  is  taking  place, 
that  is  not  my  understanding  of  how  the 
State  agency  is  supposed  to  operate. 

It  is  true  that  under  the  original  Hill- 
Burton  Act  we  gave  this  to  the  State 
agency,  because  we  felt  it  ought  to  be 
administered  at  the  State  level. 

I  am  sure  my  colleague  would  agree 
that  is  where  the  administration  ought 
to  be.  and  not  in  Washington.  D.C.  We 
have  attempted  to  do  that. 

If  what  the  gentleman  has  stated  this 
afternoon  is  taking  place,  that  is  wrong, 
because  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  general 
distribution  of  these  funds  based  on 
need.  They  should  not  go  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  funds  to  one  metropoli- 
tan center. 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that 
the  Oversight  Subcommittee  or  the 
Health  Subcommittee  will  be  holding 
hearings  next  year.  The  gentleman  may 
be  assured  that  this  Is  a  problem  I  will 
be  happy  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  and  also  the  attention  of  the 
subcommittee,  next  year,  when  we  con- 
sider the  Hill-Burton  Act  again. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
vear  when  the  House  passed  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  we  succeeded  in  tear- 
ing down  the  barriers  of  categorical 
grant-in-aid  policies.  We  offered  to  each 
of  our  States  and  local  communities  the 
right  to  deal  with  those  threats  to  pubUc 
health  which  are  posed  in  their  respec- 
tive areas  of  this  country.  We  did  not 
say  to  them— as  we  have  in  so  many 
assistance  programs — that  they  must 
choose  their  problem  from  a  list  supplied 
bv  the  Federal  Goverrmient.  Our  efforts 
then  are  significant  today  because  they 
represent  a  step  in  the  direction  of  a 
meaningful  Federal-State  partnership.  I 
raise  this  point  because  we  need  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  it  before  we  cast 
a  shadow  over  those  efforts. 

On  July  20  of  this  year,  I  voted  against 
the  Rat  Extennination  Act  and  share 
with  m.any  of  my  colleagues  the  wrath 
generated  by  our  action.  I  voted  against 
the  P^t  Extermination  Act^ — not  because 
I  am  blind  to  the  necessity  for  rat  control 
nor  because  I  thought  the  idea  was 
funny— but  because  there  Is  presently 
available  within  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare — Federal  funds  which  may 
be  used  for  rat  eradication.  I  could  not 
perceive  any  need  to  put  another  source 
of  fimds  within  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  which  was 
requested  in  the  "rat  extermination"  leg- 
islation before  us  in  July. 

There  is  so  much  "grant-in-aid"  du- 
plication already  In  existence  that  It 
often  takes  a  community  6  weeks  to  2 
months  making  the  rounds  to  learn 
where  they  belong.  We  have  created  a 
maze  through  which  only  the  most  per- 
sistent of  our  communities  and  citizens 
can  find  their  way  to  Federal  assistance. 
Putting  rat  control  money  Into  the  hands 


of  HUD  would  have  served  to  extend  that 
maze  and  to  compound  the  confusion. 

Since  the  problem  generated  by  rats 
is  of  primary  concern  due  to  considera- 
tions for  public  health,  should  not  the 
Eissistance  for  the  control  of  rats  be  con- 
tained within  "health"  legislation  such 
that  which  is  before  us  today?  When  this 
bill  came  before  the  House  from  the  In- 
terstate Committee,  it  contained  no  less 
than  $892  milUon  in  comprehensive 
health  grants  to  be  made  to  the  States 
in  the  next  3  years.  As  the  bill  was  writ- 
ten, the  State  and  local  communities 
would  be  free  to  determine  the  priorities 
and  to  use  these  funds  in  attacking  those 
problems  which  are  prevalent  and  most 
pressing.  Not  one  representative  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  came  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
mittee to  suggest  that  additional  money 
was  needed  to  be  earmarked  for  any  spe- 
cific problem — rats  or  otherwise.  In  fact, 
testimony  from  the  Department  could  be 
considered  an  endorsement  of  this  con- 
cept of  "block"  grants  which  have  proven 
successful  through  the  application  of  this 
legislation. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  detennine  the  motives 
of  the  gentlemen  who  believe  that  money 
must  be  earmarked  for  the  particular 
health  problem  of  rats.  If  we  earmark 
funds  for  rats,  then  we  will  be  called  upon 
to  earmark  funds  for  drug  control,  for 
mosquito  control,  and  for  the  control  of 
any  ether  pest  or  disease  pwsing  problems 
to  "health.  Finally  the  aid  will  be  so 
broken  into  piecemeal  categories  which 
with  separate  costs  of  administration  will 
allow  no  community  to  benefit  from  the 
money  we  are  appropriating. 

When  we  legislate  In  behalf  of  the 
public  health— let  us  keep  It  broad  and 
not  prescribe  what  diseases  we  will  con- 
sent to  help.  When  we  legislate  in  behalf 
of  rats,  then  we  legislate  for  publicity  and 
not  for  the  public  health  or  the  public 
good. 

The  Reuss  amendment  does  not  provide 
funds  and  earmark  them  for  rat  eradi- 
cation, it  only  authorizes  more  funds  for 
the  overall  programs  contained  in  this 
bill  at  a  time  when  taxpayers  are  asking 
us  to  cut  Federal  spending  rather  than 
increase  taxes.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
Reuss  amendment.  I  shall  support  this 
legislation  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  listening  to 
the  debate  here  today  I  find  it  impossible 
to  understand  how  any  of  my  colleagues 
could  oppose  this  urgently  needed  pro- 
gram to  provide  aid  to  critically  over- 
burdened and  inadequate  hospitals. 

Several  speakers  have  suggested  that 
these  critical  hospitals  should  go  out  and 
raise  the  funds  in  their  communities. 
This  "let  them  eat  cake"  argtmient  over- 
looks the  simple  fact  that  the  hospitals 
cannot.  We  are  not  talking  about  big 
hospitals  in  rich  commuirities.  In  tlie 
main  we  are  talking  about  small  hospi- 
tals in  poor  communities.  That  is  why 
they  are  critical  hospitals. 

The  people  who  run  these  facilities  are 
neither  stupid  nor  indifferent.  They  have 
tried  to  raise  money  from  everj-  source 
and  discovered  that  they  cannot  because 
it  is  not  there. 

Read  the  letters  that  have  been  in- 
serted In  the  Congressional  Record. 
Speak  to  the  administrators  who   are 
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dally  wrestling  with  the  Impossible  task 
of  treating  the  sick  and  injured  in  their 
communities  with  inadequate  and  obso- 
lete facilities.  These  are  skilled  and  well 
informed  people.  They  are  dedicated. 
They  care  and  they  will  never  imder- 
stand  why  we  do  not. 

Let  us  clear  up  any  misunderstanding 
on  this  point  once  and  for  all.  There  is 
no  danger  whatsoever  of  any  funds  being 
provided  under  this  section  to  any  hos- 
pital that  can  raise  funds  from  other 
sources.  The  bUl  specifically  forbids  this. 
On  page  44,  paragraph  3  cites  a  spe- 
cific condition  of  eligibility  that  "the 
needed  assistance  is  not  available  from 
other  public  or  private  sources '. 

On  page  47,  paragraph  5  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  make  an  affirmative  deter- 
mination that  this  is  indeed  the  case 
before  he  approves  any  grant. 
How  Is  It  possible  to  argue  this  point? 
It  Is  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  section 
12  of  this  bill  has  been  precisely  defined 
to  meet  a  genuinely  critical  situation  in 
a  fiscally  responsible  manner.  I  urge 
that  all  attempts  to  remove  It  from  the 
partnership  for  health  bill  be  defeated. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportiuilty  to  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Springer]  ,  which  seeks  to  strike 
out  langiiage  from  this  legislation  which 
would  provide  emergency  grants  to  hos- 
pitals found  to  be  In  critical  conditions 
or  in  areas  of  critical  need. 

The  fact  that  critical  hospital  needs 
would  most  likely  occur  in  highly  urban- 
ized communities  should  not  detract  from 
the  necessity  of  this  legislation.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  provision  is  to  establish  a 
criteria  of  special  emergency  need  over 
and  above  any  other  criteria  heretofore 
established. 

Earlier  In  the  debate,  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yates],  set  forth  the  total  grants 
under  Hill-Burton  funds  In  10  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States  during  the 
past  20  years  of  this  program  as  an  ag- 
gregate amount  of  $113,070,000  of  the 
total  amount  of  $2%  billion  appropriated 
from  Federal  fimds  for  hospital  con- 
struction. 

In  the  following  table.  I  have  listed 
these  10  cities  along  with  their  1960 
populations : 


CHy 


HIII-Burton 
tunds 


Population 
(1960) 


New  York J17,5OO.0OO  7.781,984 

Chicago           14,125,000  3.550,404 

Philadelphia 28.850,000  2, 002, 5!2 

LojAnjeies  3.610.000  2.479,015 

Detroit               6,500,000  1,670,144 

Baltimofs'. 6.215.000  939.024 

Cl«valand      10. 605. 000  876  050 

St  Louij       12.860.000  750.026 

Wajhinjton,  D.C 8.500.000  763.956 

Boston 4,305,000  697.197 

Total.  113.070,000      21,510,312 

Total  US  population.  1960 183.285.009 

Ptrcani  ol  US.  population  in  10 

maiof  cities 11.7 

Percent  of  total  Hill-Burton 

funds  to  projects  in  10  major 

cities *1 

Prom  these  figures  It  appears  that 
these  10  cities  with  almost  12  percent  of 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States 
received  only  4.1  percent  of  the  total  $2.75 
billion,   appropriated  for   this  purpose. 


Therefore,  it  appears  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Hill-Burton  Act  under  ex- 
isting law  has  distributed  the  Federal 
Government's  Hill-Burton  grant  money 
in  a  maimer  discriminating  against  the 
large  urban  centers  of  America  which 
have  received  one-third  of  their  fair 
share  of  these  grants.  Like  many  other 
Federal  programs,  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram is  apparently  providing  hospitals 
for  small  communities  and  rural  areas 
far  out  of  proportion  to  the  basic  popula- 
tion needs  of  these  areas.  While  many  of 
these  smalltown,  mial.  and  remote  areas 
were  undoubtedly  in  serious  needs  of  hos- 
pital facilities,  the  disproportionate  allo- 
cation of  these  grants  has  served  to  build 
up  these  hospital  resources  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  urban  communities  where 
the  needs  are  equally  as  great,  and  which 
are  suffering  a  constant  migration  from 
rural  America.  As  the  population  flow 
continues  from  farm  to  city  and  from 
small  city  to  large  city,  this  grant  dis- 
crimination is  further  accentuated. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  reevaluat- 
ing the  grant  distribution  procedure  of 
the  Hill-Burton  Act  to  make  certain  that 
the  future  grants  are  designed  to  fulfill 
future  need.s  and  to  insure  that  the  large 
urban  centers  of  America  will  receive 
their  fair  share  of  these  Federal  moneys. 
According  to  recent  statistics  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  Ohio.  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  Illinois  account  for  43 
hospitals  or  30  percent  of  the  total  of  143 
hospitals  in  the  United  States  listed  as 
being  in  critical  condition.  Industrialized 
urban  Ohio  with  22  critically  over- 
crowded hospitals  leads  the  Nation.  In- 
diana and  Michigan  with  eight  critical 
hospitals  tie  with  Virginia  for  fourth 
place  exceeded  only  by  Ohio.  Georgia 
with  14  critical  hospitals,  and  Tennessee 
with  10.  Illinois.  Florida,  Kentucky,  and 
West  Virginia  tie  for  seventh  place  with 
six  critical  liospitals  apiece. 

Under  the  formula  in  the  emergency 
grant  provisions,  these  States  could  re- 
ceive as  much  as  $17  million  in  emer- 
gency Federal  aid.  $12  million  in  grants 
and  $5  million  in  loans  based  on  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  statistics.  This  legis- 
lation would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
expansion  or  renovation  to  provide  new 
bed  space  and  related  facilities  in  critical 
hospitals.  To  meet  the  needs  of  those  hos- 
pitals serving  communities  which  lack 
adequate  financial  resources  to  put  up 
the  remaining  one-third  private  portion, 
the  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
long-term,  low-interst  loans  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  con- 
struction cost  with  interest  on  these  loans 
at  2 '-2  percent  with  a  50-year  repayment 
period.  This  legislation  would  authorize 
$40  million  In  grants  and  $18  million  for 
low-interest  loans. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  emergency 
assistance  provisions  will  remain  in  this 
law  and  that  the  Springer  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee  sub- 
stitute amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  substitute  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nile,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(UR.  6418)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  and  expand  the 
authorizations  for  grants  for  compre- 
hensive health  planning  and  services,  to 
broaden  and  Improve  the  authorization 
for  research  and  demonstrations  relating 
to  the  delivery  of  health  services,  to  im- 
prove the  performance  of  clinical  labora- 
tories, and  to  authorize  cooperative  ac- 
tivities between  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals  and  community  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  923,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  Committee  substitute 
amendment? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called 
Springer  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called 
Reuss  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not.  the  Clerk  will  report  the  so-called 
Reuss  amendment,  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

On  Page  24.  In  line  23,  strike  out  "$70,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "$90,000,000":  In  line 
24  strike  out  "$75,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$95,000,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WAGGON^NER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Am  I  correct  in 
assuming  that  the  yea  and  nay  vote 
which  now  has  been  ordered  Is  a  vote 
on  the  Reuss  amendment  only? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  Is  correct. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
^•ere— yeas    227.    nays    173.    answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  31,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  2651 
YEAS— 227 
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Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
.\yres 
Barrett 
Bell 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 


Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Brown.  Calif 

Brown.  Mich. 

Burke.  Mass 

Burton,  Calif. 

Bush 

Button 

Bvrne.  Pa 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Carter 

Ca.sey 

Celler 


Chamberlain 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Conable 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Culver 

Cunnlnghaim 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 


Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondaon 

Edwards,  CalU. 

Ellberg 

Each 

Evans,  Colo. 

EvinB,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Pino 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Oallagher 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrison 
Har\'ey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
H;ck.s 
HoUfield 
Horton 
Howard 
Huneate 
Jacobs 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Karsten 


.tbbltt 
.Abernethy 
.Walr 

.^drews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
.^nds 
.^shbrook 
Ashmore 
Bates 
Battln 
Bennett 
Berrj- 
Betts 
Bertll 
Blanton 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brovhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
CoUler 
Colmer 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Denney 


Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

KeUy 

King,  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kupfermau 

Kyros 

Laird 

Latta 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McE>ade 

McFall 

MacdonEdd, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Main  lard 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Meed.s 
Meskill 
Miller,  Calif. 
Minlsh 
Mink 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  ni. 
Natcher 
Ned/.i 
Nix 

OHara,  Hi. 
O  Hara.  Mich. 
Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 
Ottinfier 
P;itman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Philbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnle 
Poage 
Price,  ni. 

NAYS— 173 

Devine 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Erlenborn 
E.shleman 
Everett 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Fuqua 
Galifianakls 
Gardner 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Halev 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hammer- 
srhmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 


Quie 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Flesnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubtalefleld 

Sullivan 

Talt 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tiernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vit:orito 

Waldie 

Walker 

Whalen 

Wldnall 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Lukens 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
May 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Minshall 
Mize 

Montgomery 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
OKonskl 
O'Neal,  Oa. 
Passman 
Pettis 
Poff 


Pollock 

SchneebeU 

Tuck 

Pool 

Scott 

■Waggonner 

Price.  Tex. 

Selden 

Wampler 

Pr%or 

Shriver 

Watklns 

Purcell 

Sikes 

Watson 

Qulllen 

Skubltz 

Watts 

Reld,  HI. 

Smith.  Calif. 

Whalley 

Relfel 

Smith,  Okla. 

White 

Reinecke 

Snyder 

Whltener 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Springer 

Whitten 

Rivers 

Steed 

Wiggins 

Roberts 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Williams,  Miss 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Stuckey 

Williams,  Pa. 

Roudebush 

Talcott 

Wilson,  Bob 

Sandman 

Taylor 

Winn 

Satterfleld 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wylle 

Schadeberg 

Teague,  Tex. 

Zion 

Scherle 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Zwach 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Buchanan 


NOT  VOTING— 31 


Adams 

Asplnall 

Baring 

Belcher 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Brlnkley 

Broomfield 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 


Dorn 

Felghan 

Fountain 

Garmatz 

Havs 

Hebert 

Holland 

Irwin 

McCulloch 

Murphy,  N.Y'. 

Puclnskl 


Rarick 
Ryan 

Slsk 

Tenzer 

Tunney 

Utt 

Willis 

Wolff 

Wyatt 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Buchanan  for.  ■with  Mr.  Blackburn 
against. 

Mr.  Adams  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Conte  for,  with  Mr.  Brlnkley  against. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  for.  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Mr.  Wolff  for.  with  Mr.  Fountain  against. 

Mr.  Tenzer  for.  with  Mr.  Rarick  against. 

Mr.  Felghan  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Dorn 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Garmatz. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Irwin. 
Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Ryan. 
Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Blackburn].  If  he  had  been 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I 
voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  so-called  Springer  amendment,  on 
which  a  separate  vote  has  been  de- 
manded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Beginning  with  line  1  on  page  43.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  4  on  page  51. 

Redesignate  the  following  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
committee  substitute  amendment,  as 
amended. 


The  committee  substitute  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  395,  nays  7,  not  voting  30,  as 
follows ; 

(Roll  No.  266] 
YEAS — 395 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson.  111. 

Aijderson. 

Tenn. 
.Andrews.  Ala. 
.\ndrews, 

N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
-trends 
Ashbrook 
.\shley 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Bell 

Ber.nett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Block 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Ha. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bvrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
CVnill 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daiilels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 


de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwjer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Harvey 


Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holineld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias.  Calif. 
Mathias,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Meskill 
Michel 
Miller.  Calif. 
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MlUer.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

Ulnshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 
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Reld.  ni. 

Held,  N.Y. 

ReUel 

Relnecke 

Rcsnlck 

Reusa 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 


Morris,  N.  Mex.  Robl.son 


Morse,  Ma&s. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

OHara,  Dl. 

OHara.  Mich. 

Olaen 

O  Neal,  Oa. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plriile 

Poage 

Po(T 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price.  I!l. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuiUen 

Rnllsback 

Rai-.dail 

Re?j 


Abbltt 
Curtis 
Davis.  Wis. 

Adorns 

Asplnall 

Baring 

Belcher 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Brlnklev 

Broomfleld 

Conte 

Corman 


Rod 1 no 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roiian 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rogtenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

8t  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Say  lor 

Schadeberg 

Si-herle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

S.Tiith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Sjirlnger 

Stallord 

Staggers 

Stanton 

NAYS— 7 

Gross 
Jones,  Mo. 


Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  WU. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teairue.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wlt^glns 

Williams.  Miss. 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wvdler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


O'Konski 
Tuck 


of  the  vote,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, Congressman  Conyers,  and  I 
were  recording  a  broadcast  in  the  House 
Recording  Studio.  We  were  not  properly 
adnsed  that  the  vote  was  taking  place. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  265,  I  am  recorded  as  not  voting. 
I  would  have  voted  "yea"  enthusiasti- 
cally, but  unfortunately  I  was  misad- 
vised as  to  the  progress  on  the  floor. 


NOT  VOTING— 30 

Dcrwlnskl  Murphy,  N.Y. 


Dorn 

Feighan 

Fountain 

Garmatz 

Harrison 

Hays 

Hebert 

Holland 

McCulloch 


F\iclnskl 

Rarlck 

Ruppe 

Tenzer 

Tunney 

Utt 

WllUs 

Wolff 

Wvatt 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr    Utt. 
Mr  Pelghan  with  Mr  Derwlnskl. 
Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr  Belcher. 
Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Harrison 
Mr  Puclnskl  with  Mr  Conte 
Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr  McCuUoch. 
Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Dorn. 
Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr  Rarlck. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Willis. 
Mr.  Murphv  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Brink- 
ley. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Baring. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  265.  I  am  not  recorded.  At  the  time 


MENTAL      RETARDATION      AMEND- 
MENTS   OF    1967 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  922  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  922 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6430) 
to  amend  the  public  health  laws  relating  to 
mental  retardation  to  extend,  expand,  and 
Improve  them,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  ana  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
e.xcept  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latta]  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  922 
provides  an  open  loile  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
6430.  to  amend  the  public  health  laws 
relating  to  mental  retardation  to  extend, 
expand,  and  improve  them,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  burden  of  mental  retardation  af- 
flicts over  6  million  Americans  and  their 
families  today.  Unfortunately,  despite 
the  advances  which  have  been  made, 
there  is  at  present  no  prospect  of  any 
immediate  or  substantial  reduction  in 
the  number  of  families  who  each  year 
must  bear  this  burden;  however,  it  is 
possible,  through  programs  enacted  by 
the  Congress  and  by  the  States,  and 
through  private  voluntary  agencies,  to 
make  it  possible  for  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  the  retarded  to  live  with  some  de- 
gree of  decency  and  normalcy  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

In  general,  persons  are  considered  to 
be  mentally  retarded  if  their  IQ  lies  in 
the  range  from  zero  to  67.  Of  the  persons 
in  this  categoiT,  estimated  at  3  percent 
of  the  population,  approximately  11  per- 


cent are  so  severely  handicapped  that 
they  require  institutiormlization.  Ap- 
proximately 126,000  children  born  each 
year  will  be  considered  mentally  retarded 
at  some  time  or  other  in  their  lives,  and 
with  the  advance  being  made  in  medical 
care,  a  larger  number  of  handicapped 
individuals'  lives  are  being  preserved.  In 
other  words,  without  dramatic  break- 
throughs, the  number  of  mentally  re- 
tarded, both  in  absolute  terms  and  as  a 
percentage  of  the  population,  is  likely 
to  increase  as  our  population  increases. 

H.R.  6430  would  amend  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  to  ex- 
tend through  June  30,  1970,  the  programs 
under  which  matching  grants  are  made 
for  the  construction  of  university-affili- 
ated mental  retardation  facilities  and 
community  mental  retardation  facilities, 
and  establish  a  new  program  of  matching 
grants  following  the  same  formula  as 
set  out  in  t.he  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  to  help  meet  the  cost  of  tech- 
nical and  professional  personnel  serving 
in  community  mental  retardation  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  922  in  order  that  H.R 
6430  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LAITA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asree  with 
the  statements  just  made  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California. 

The  purpose  of  the  bDl  is  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Fa- 
cilities and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  new  program  of  grants  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  costs  of  the  technical  and 
professional  personnel  sei-ving  in  com- 
munity mental  retardation  facilities. 

The  authorizations  contained  in  the 
bill  extend  the  act  for  3  years — through 
fiscal  1970. 

The  committee  notes  that  each  year 
some  126,000  children  are  born  who  are 
retarded  to  some  degree.  Currently, 
about  6  million  Americans  are  retarded 
to  some  degre«,  and  of  these  about  660,- 
000  must  be  cared  for  in  institutions  at 
least  part  of  the  time;  189,000  of  these 
live  in  institutions.  The  committee  re- 
port also  indicates  that  unless  unforeseen 
breakthroughs  occur,  the  number  of  per- 
sons afflicted  will  continue  to  increase  as 
our  population  does. 

The  bill  extends  for  3  years — through 
June  30.  1970 — the  program  of  construc- 
tion of  university-affiliated  facilities,  with 
authorizations  of  $10,000,000  for  fi.^cal 
1968.  and  $20,000,000  for  both  1969  and 
1970.  These  funds  may  be  used  to  pay  up 
to  75  percent  of  construction  costs  of 
treatment  facilities  and  training  centers 
for  the  medical  personnel  needed  for  re- 
search, treatment,  and  education  in  this 
field.  This  grant  program  has  already  re- 
sulted in  the  construction  of  14  such  uni- 
versity-related facilities,  training  about 
10,000  professional  personnel  a  year. 

The  bill  also  extends  the  communitj- 
facilities  grants  which  enable  local  areas 
to  construct  and  maintain  facilities  for 
their  mentally  retarded.  Since  1963  a  to- 
tal of  167  such  projects  have  been  fund- 
ed at  a  cost  of  $108,000,000,  of  which  the 
Federal  share  has  been  $31,000,000. 
Authorizations  for  this  program  are  $30,- 
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000  000  for  fiscal   1969,  and  $50,000,000  affiliated  facilities  for  the  mentally  re-  tal  health  centers:  however,  it  is  not  pos- 

for 'fiscal  1970-  $30,000,000  is  authorized  tarded;    provides   for   matching   grants  sible  to  make  such  estimates  in  the  case 

for  1968  under  existing  law.  following  a  Hill-Burton  type  formula  for  of  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded 

Under   this   program   staffing   grants  aid  in   the  construction  of  community  because  of  the  wide  variety  of  facilities 

are  also  available  to  assist  local  com-  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded;  and  required. 

munities  in  maintaining  and  operating  provides  for  matching  grants  to  be  used  The  needs,  however,  are  great,  and  this 

their  mental  retardation  facilities  wiUi  to  pay  the  cost  of  new  or  additional  serv-  bill  provides  a  means  of  meeting  a  por- 

qualified  personnel.  These  grants  cover  ices  provided  by  technical  or  professional  tion  of  those  needs.  We  welcome  its  ap- 

a  4-vear  period  and  may  equal  a  de-  personnel  in  institutions  for  the  men-  proval  by  the  House.                       ,    .  , . 

?linin?pe?cenuge    of    such    personnel  tally  retarded.  Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

costs-  75  percent  the  first  year,  60  the  The    total    appropriation    authoriza-  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 

second,   45   the   third,   and   30  for  the  tions  contained  in  the  bill  amount  to  First  may  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  this 

fourth 'and  last  year.  Authorizations  for  $217  miUion  of  which  $50  million  is  pro-  is  not  a  new  program, 

this  program  are   $7,000,000   for  fiscal  vided   for   the   program   of   university-  We  originally  authorized  this  program 

1968  and  $14,000,000  for  both  1969  aiid  affiliated  facilities;  $80  million  is  author-  in  1963.  From  our  observation  of  the  pio- 

1970    Following    that,    for    the   next   4  ized  for  matching  grants  for  construe-  gram  all  over  the  country,  it  has  not  only 

years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  are  tion  of  community  facilities;  and  a  total  been  well  received  but  has  worked  well, 

authorized  to  complete  the  program.  of  slightly  over  $86  million  is  provided  This  is  the  first  extension  of  the  act  to 

The  bill  Is  supported  bv  all  interested  for  matching  grants  for  the  costs  of  pro-  build  facilities  for  the  mentally  retardea 

agencies.  There  are  no  minoritv  views.  fessional  and  technical  personnel.  This  at  university  locations  as  well  as  local. 

Mr    Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for  totals  $217  million  to  deal  with  problems  The  program  is  funded  as  follows:  There 

time  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  of  mental  retardation.  are  funds  for  university  fffihated  facUi- 

Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will    the  Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  of  mental  ties  which  total  $50  million;  there  are 

gentleman  vieW  retardation  is  one  which  afflicts  families  funds  for  community  facilities  which  will 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  vield  to  the  gentleman  throughout  the  United  States  from  the  get  $80  miUion;  and  there  are  funds  for 

from  Iowa.  very  lowest  income  groups  to  the  very  staffing  of  new  facilities  or  for  staffing 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.   Speaker,  is  this  a  highest.  It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  of  new  programs, 
closed  rule  or  an  open  rule?  3  million  Americans  are  mentally   re-  I  will  admit  that  even  with  the  author- 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  an  open  tarded,  and  about   11   percent  of  that  ization  we  provided  origmaLy  and  the 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate.  number  are  so  severely  handicapped  that  subsequent  appropriations  we  have  had 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  they  require  institutional  treatment  of  for    the    last   few    years    very    few   are 

gentleman.  one  sort  or  another.  actually  built  now  and  operating.  How- 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the  Overl89,000  persons  are  in  institutions  ever,    the    program    is    getting    off    the 

resolution.  today,   and  more   than    31,000   persons  ground.  It  does  show  hopeful  signs  which 

Tho  resolution  was  agreed  to.  are  on  waiting  lists  at  these  institutions,  we  thought  would  be  in  this  program 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  Information   furnished   to   the  com-  when  we  started  it  originally.  What  we 

table.  mittee,  however,  indicates  that  even  if  are  doing  is  merely  reauthorizing  the 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  these  waiting  lists  would  be  wiped  out  program.  We  are  refunding  it  for  a  3- 

that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  overnight,  there  would  be  a  large  waiting  year  period.                                ,     *      ■   ♦ 

Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  list  again  in  the  very  near  future  since  May  I  say  the  second  important  point, 

State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  manv  persons  do  not  seek  institutional  is  that  the  bill  adds  initial  staffing,  toi- 

of  the  bill  (H.R.  6430)  to  amend  the  pub-  care' todav  because  they  realize  the  un-  lowing  the  same  pattern  as  for  com- 

lic  health  laws  relating  to  mental  re-  availability  of  facilities.  munity  mental  health  centers.  For  tne 

tardation  to  extend,  expand,  and  improve  There    have    been    many    programs  first  15  months  75  percent  will  come  irom 

them,  and  for  other  purposes.  passed  in  recent  years  dealing  with  this  the  Federal  Government.  For  the  next 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the  problem-   however,  experts  tell  us  that  12-month  period  it  goes  down  to  bO  per- 

motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  there  are  no  prospects  for  the  immediate  cent.  For  the  following  12  months  it  goes 

West  Virginia.  future  in  anv  substantial  reduction  in  down  to  45  percent,  and  for  the  lourm 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  the  number  of  families  which  will  bear  period  of   12  months  it  is  down  to   du 

IN-  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE  the  burden  of  mental  retardation.  percent .  Then  the  F^^^eral  Government  is 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself  The  bill  before  us  today  is  designed  to  out  ^''^'^^.^^■^l'^^'l'^l^,,^l  to 

into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  provide  assistance  in  dealing  with  this  ^h^^^^^°"^,^^^",f^ffl,\°  ^  their  own 

on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con-  problem  through  providing  facihties  for  ^^"^"^^we  havftried  to  d7in  cimmunl- 

sideratlon   of  the   bill  H.R.   6430,   with  the  mentally  retarded  and  helping  pro-  ..  Jhat  ^^  have  tr  ed  to  do  m  ^^^ 

Mr.  Gallagher  in  the  chair.  vide  personnel  for  the  treatment  of  these  t  f s  ^  h^^«  ^^^^  under  wav  was  to  pro- 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill,  handicapped  persons^  The  types  of  spe-  J^""i^  "|  i°  ^^^^^  "" Jf  .^^^^^ 

By  unanimo-as  consent,  the  first  read-  cialized  facilities  needed  by  the  mentally  "ff^^f^^°""_yfdef  Srii^?^^^^^^^ 

Ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with.  retarded  are  shown  m  a  table  set  out  on  ,""."^f\^i.^^.Pf°:\°'Led     '"'^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the  page  10  of  our  committee  report.  This  mitial  ^^  "?^"\"^^^^^^             ^.^^  ^^^  ^ 

gentleman    from    West    Virginia     [Mr.  table  shows  the  ^.Ide  variety  cf  facilities  ,  .^^,^^^^"^°"^^  ;°"'  ^ 

Staggers]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min-  and  care  that  are  needed  by  meiUally  re-  foUov^s^  For  F»;\^"f i/f.^^'i^i^'^v/i^ion 

utes,  and  the  gentleman  from  TJinois  tarded  persons  and  also  Ulu.^trates  the  ^^^ .f^^^%.^..l^^^  '1^^^^^ 

[Mr.   Sfringer]    will   be   recognized   for  wide  variety  of  skills  which  are  i^eded  by  ^f.-^^f  „J20  miUion    and  for  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

30  minutes  the  people  who  man  these  facihties.  million.  The  community  lacuuies  y^"' noj 

'°^e"  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  The  bill  provides  for  assistance  in  con-  ^-f  J-,^^- -if^^^.^.^J^'jrSeif  ?ea 

from  West  Virginia.  sti-uction  of  university-affihated  facilities     ^  ill  be  S.O  million,  ^nd  f or  hscai  year 

Mr.    STAGGERS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I     which  will  provide  a  full  range  of  .services     ^^I^  j^J.^],!'%*J°.i'J„^^^^^^ 
yield  mvself  such  time  as  I  may  con-     for  the  mentally  retarded  and  will  pro-        The  bill  also  P'°;,'i^^^y°^„J™^i,^.^/f^^ 

sume  vide  training  and  experience  for  per-     mg.  which  will  be  nev\  grants,  tor  lyftB, 

Sr'.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  have  before     sons  seeking^careers  in  this  field.  ;;?5f,S".t'''wm  ^e    fo^'mmio"   Tn  ISo    t 
us  today  came   out  of   our  committee        The  bill  also  provides  for  matching     ^o.'^/^^.f/^^^^,*^^^^^^  ^j"'°"'h  gj^^^ 
unanimously  and  frankly  I  expect  it  to     grants  to  aid  in  paying  a  portion  of  the     will  ^^^fj^  million^  Then  such  sums  as 


unanimously  ana  iranKiy  i  expect  it  lu  giuiu.»  lu  aiu  in  i-n.^^.e,  "  ,-w.  w-...  - „o^occorv  orp  nrnviripri  for  contlnu- 

pass  the  House  unanimously.  It  provides  costs  of  salaries  of  these  people  at  com-  are  necessary  are  provided  for  continu 

for  aid  to  the  mentally  retarded  through  munity  facilities  constructed  with  assist-  ation  grams                                   ^nvered 

extending  and  expanding  two  programs  ance  under  this  legislation.  The  toU  for  the  3-year  period  covered 

which  our  committee  authorized  several        It  is  impossible  to  tell  at  this  time  how  by  the  bi  1  is  $217  million, 

years  ago   and  through   aiding  a   new  many  facilities  will  be  required.  We  were  We  believ-e  on  the  basis  of  aU  the  testl- 

program  able  to  make  such  estimates  in  the  case  mony  which  was  rendered  to  us  by  those 

The  bill  provides  for  matching  grants  of  the  program  recently  considered  by  J^.h°  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^'^^/^Jf^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

to  aid  m  the  construction  of  university-  the  House  dealing  with  community  men-  this  funding  is  adequate  for  the  present. 
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We  gave,  may  I  say,  the  Department 
every  single  penny  they  asked  for 
thia  program.  We  believe  thus  far  in 
their  justifications  they  are  doing  a  good 
job.  We  have  had  no  complaints  with  the 
program  as  it  is  presently  being  carried 
out,  but  I  think  you  can  see  this  is  still 
quite  small  in  the  context  of  6  million 
people  in  the  country  who  are  affected  by 
mental  retardation.  In  addition  to  this 
we  can  expect  over  the  next  10-year  pe- 
riod, so  we  are  advised,  an  average  of 
about  150.000  mentally  retarded  children 
who  will  be  born  each  year. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  situation  does 
raise  some  very  serious  questions  as  to 
where  we  are  going  and  as  to  how  we  are 
going  to  handle  this  problem.  We  are 
watching  it  most  carefully.  We  believe 
that  we  are  authorizing  the  ongoing  pro- 
gram in  accordance  with  good  procedural 
practices.  Each  time  representatives  of 
the  department  appear  before  us  we  feel 
that  we  obtain  answers  to  the  question.'? 
which  we  have  asked  and  which  furnish 
pertinent  information  bearing  thereon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  interested 
In  this  program  going  back  to  the  time 
even  when  I  was  county  judge  in  my  own 
home  county  for  the  period  from  1946  to 
1950.  I  saw  mentally  retarded  children 
every  month.  I  know  what  the  problem 
is.  Fortunately,  in  my  area  we  had  the 
great  University  of  Illinois  which  was 
willing  to  furnish  psychiatrists  and  psy- 
chologists, free  of  charge  to  us  for  the 
treatment  of  this  problem  at  that  time. 
These  professional  people  gave  their 
service  free  to  the  community.  Their 
service  represented  a  tremendous  assist- 
ance to  us.  However,  I  realize  that  ever\- 
person  who  is  going  to  administer  this 
program  is  not  going  to  have  a  grt at  uni- 
versity at  his  or  her  elbow  with  which 
to  undertaken  to  solve  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  mentally  retarded.  But  I  do 
beheve  that  we  are  off  to  a  good  start 
and  that  we  are  continuing  a  good  pro- 
gram. It  IS  my  opinion  that  the  next 
program  will  be  even  better  than  the  one 
of  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons.  I  am 
happy  to  recommend  this  program  as  we 
have  brought  it  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  [Mr. 
Jarman]. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
ver>'  simply  to  say  that  our  subcommit- 
tee did  hold  most  thorough  hearings 
upon  this  measure.  The  subcommittee 
was  unanimous  in  its  agreement  upon 
reporting  this  legislation,  £«  was  the 
full  committee  as  to  the  need  for  it.  Our 
Nation  has  made  a  beginning  in  this 
field,  because  so  much  is  yet  to  be  done 
in  our  united  efforts  to  begin  to  alleviate 
the  terrible  suffering  and  sorrow  of  this 
disability  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  6430  carries  out 
recommendations  of  the  President  in  his 
message  on  the  welfare  of  children.  The 
bill  is  designed  to  help  meet  the  urgent 
and  pressing  need  to  provide  adequate 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
to  assist  in  the  staffing  of  those  facilities. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  all  of 


the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  iiave  been 
most  helpful  in  our  consideration  of  this 
legislation.  I  thank  them,  and  I  think 
this  body  and  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple owe  them  thanks  for  the  construc- 
tive and  nonpartisan  approach  they 
have  taken.  On  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  our  committee.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
was  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  need 
to  continue  our  efforts  to  prevent  men- 
tal retardation  where  we  can;  and  to 
lessen  the  burden  of  suffering,  for  the 
retarded  and  for  their  families,  where 
we  cannot. 

The  legislation  which  H.R.  6430  ex- 
tends and  broadens  was  originally  en- 
acted in  1963.  In  that  year,  based  largely 
on  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Panel  on  Mental  Retardation,  we  passed 
two  major  pieces  of  legislation  in  the  field 
of  mental  retardation: 

The  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Men- 
tal Retardation  Planning  Amendments 
of  1963  'Public  Law  88-156 1  ;  and 

The  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963  'Public  Law  88- 
164'. 

These  two  laws  were  historic  firsts  in 
our  national  effort  to  combat  mental 
retardation.  The  legislation  reported  to- 
day is  an  extension  and  expansion  of  the 
essential  programs  initiated  in  Public 
Law  88-164 — programs  that  have  barely 
begun  to  make  an  impact  on  the  prob- 
lem of  mental  retardation. 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
problem  of  mental  retardation.  An  esti- 
mated 3  percent  of  our  total  population 
is  mentally  retarded.  Each  year  126,000 
babies  are  t>orn  who  will  be  considered 
m.entally  retarded  at  some  time  in  their 
lives. 

Under  the  1963  legislation,  research 
centers  are  being  developed  which  will 
help  find  the  causes  of  mental  retarda- 
tion and  reduce  disability.  We  have  the 
beginnings  of  a  construction  program, 
to  build  mental  retardation  facilities  on 
university  campuse.s — facilities  that  will 
provide  specialized  training  for  profes- 
sionals who  serve  the  mentally  retarded. 
And  acro.ss  our  Nation  the  sites  have  been 
selected  for  over  100  community  facili- 
ties that  will  provide  much  needed  serv- 
ices to  the  mentally  retarded  in  the  com- 
munities where  they  live. 

These  programs  are  just  beginning. 
H.R.  6430  will  provide  the  continued  as- 
sistance needed  in  these  \1tal  construc- 
tion programs,  and  in  addition  offer 
communities  a  helping  hand  in  getting 
service  programs  under^-ay  by  offsetting 
the  burden  of  a  portion  of  the  initial  cost 
of  staffing  community  facilities.  The 
staffing  provisions  of  this  bill  are  pat- 
terned after  the  program  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1965  to  assist  in  staffing 
community  mental  health  centers.  The 
initial  staffins  concept  of  declining  Fed- 
eral participation  recognizes  that  the 
basic  responsibility  for  supporting  serv- 
ices for  the  mentally  retarded  rests  with 
the  States  and  local  communities — and 
at  the  same  time  acknowledges  the  essen- 
tial role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
stimulating  and  Initially  supporting 
those  services. 

As  set  out  on  page  3  of  the  committee 


report,  the  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  $50 
million  for  grants  for  the  construction 
of  mental  retardation  unlverslty-af&li- 
ated  facilities  and  $80  million  for  the 
construction  of  community  facilities  for 
the  mentally  retarded  over  a  3-year 
period. 

The  bill  authorizes  $31  million  for  ini- 
tial staffing  grants  in  the  3  fiscal 
years  1968  through  1970,  and  $55.8  mil- 
lion  in  continuation  grants  in  the  5 
fiscal  years  1969  through  1973. 

The  total  authorization  in  the  bill  is 
$216.8  million. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is 
what  H.R.  6430  would  do : 

First,  it  would  authorize  a  3-year 
extension  of  the  program  of  grants  for 
the  construction  of  university-affiliated 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

This  construction  program  is  designed 
to  provide  the  physical  setting  for  train- 
ing efforts  needed  to  alleviate  the  acute 
shortages  of  professional  and  technical 
personnel  required  to  care  for  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

The  authority  of  this  program  is  ex- 
panded by  the  bill  to  include  persons 
with  other  neurological  handicapping 
conditions  related  to  mental  retardation 
and  to  allow  these  grants  to  include  con- 
struction for  related  research. 

Second,  it  would  authorize  a  3-year 
extension  of  the  program  of  grants  for 
the  construction  of  community  facili- 
ties for  the  mentally  retarded. 

These  community  facilities  will  pro- 
vide the  wide  variety  of  specialized  serv- 
ices needed  by  the  mentally  retarded: 
diagnosis  and  evaluation,  education,  vo- 
cational rehabilitation,  lifetime  plan- 
ning and  residential  care.  Grants  are 
made  available  to  every  State,  and  the 
facilities  are  constructed  with  the  co- 
operation and  participation  of  the  State 
and  local  communities. 

Third,  it  would  also  authorize  a  new 
program  of  grants  for  part  of  the  cost 
of  compensating  professional  and  tech- 
nical personnel  who  serve  the  mentally 
retarded.  These  grants  will  assist  in  the 
initial  operation  of  new  community  fa- 
cilities for  the  mentally  retarded  and  to 
initiate  new  services  in  mental  retarda- 
tion facilities. 

CONCLVSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  of  H.R. 
6430  is  imperative.  The  millions  of  fami- 
lies touched  by  the  problem  of  mental 
retardation  look  to  this  legislation  as  a 
sure  indication  that  we  are  willing  to 
continue  our  efforts  to  combat  this  awful 
disability.  I  strongly  urge  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  6430  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brotzman]. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation  and  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  as  well  as  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois   [Mr.  Springer],  and  the 
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chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
bringing  this  very  vital  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  of  the  House  today  for 
its  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  served  in  the 
88th  Congress,  I  helped  to  draft  the 
original  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act — Public  Law  88-164. 
That  act  came  out  of  the  Health  and 
Safety  Su'ocommittee  now  called  the 
Public  Health  and  Welfare  Subconmilt- 
tee,  on  which  I  was  serving  in  the  88th 
Congress.  I  also  served  on  the  conference 
committee  on  the  original  bill. 

The  original  act  provided  assistance  in 
combating  mental  retardation  through 
grants  for  construction  of  research  cen- 
ters and  community  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded.  The  program  has  been 
a  tremendous  success.  Over  167  projects 
for  the  mentally  retarded  have  been 
funded  under  this  act,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$107  million,  of  which  the  Federal  share 
was  $31  million. 

H.R.  6430,  the  bill  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today,  will  amend  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Center  Construction  Act 
to  extend  the  programs  under  which 
matching  funds  are  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  university-affiliated  mental 
retardation  facilities  and  community 
mental  retardation  facilities. 

My  State  and  district  provide  excellent 
examples  of  how  well  the  program  has 
sened  the  American  people — and  why 
it  deserves  the  continuing  support  of 
Congress. 

The  University  of  Colorado  is  one  of 
17  universities  presently  receiving  grants 
for  the  construction  of  university- 
affiliated  facilities  for  tlie  mentally  re- 
tarded. This  construction  program  is  de- 
signed to  provide  the  physical  setting  for 
training  efforts  needed  to  alleviate  the 
acute  shorta.^es  of  professional  and  tech- 
nical personnel  required  to  care  for  the 
mentally  retarded.  The  University  of 
Colorado  program  has  a  total  cost  of 
S602.E84  of  which  the  Federal  share  is 
5369,000.  It  is  scheduled  for  completion 
th;.s  month. 

The  committee,  in  considering  H  R. 
6430.  broadened  the  authority  for  the 
construction  of  university-affiliated  fa- 
cilities .so  as  to  allow  a  portion  of  these 
facilities  to  be  used  for  research  activi- 
ties incidental  or  related  to  the  programs 
for  which  they  are  designed.  The  author- 
ity to  construct  mental  retardation  re- 
search centers  w  as  a  part  of  the  original 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  which  expired  on  June  30.  1967. 
The  administration  did  not  recommend 
the  extension  of  this  program.  The  ad- 
ministration recommended  that  time  for 
evaluation  and  assessment  of  these  re- 
search centers  should  be  allowed  before 
it  is  continued.  However,  in  order  to 
a.s,sure  a  continuation  of  research  pro- 
grams, the  committee,  as  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  expanded  the  university-affili- 
ated facilities  to  include  the  existing  re- 
search center  program.  The  University 
of  Colorado  currently  is  constructing  a 
research  center  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1968.  The  work  of  this  center 
will  complement  and  provide  beneficial 


and  needed  information  for  the  program 
at  the  university  retardation  facility. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  four 
community  mental  retardation  faciU- 
ties  receiving  assistance  under  this  act 
in  Colorado.  They  are  Laradon  Hall 
School  for  Exceptional  Children,  iii  Den- 
ver: the  Residential  and  Training  Facil- 
ity for  Mentally  Retarded  Children,  in 
Julesburg:  the  Robin  Rogers  School,  iii 
Cortez;  and  the  Mental  Health  &  Mental 
Research  Center  of  Boulder  County,  Inc., 
in  Boulder. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a 
bill  that  I  enthusiastically  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  deal  with  the 
mentally  retarded  children  of  our  Na- 
tion, I  think  it  behooves  all  of  us  who 
are  sound  in  both  body  and  mind  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  make  the  burden 
less  of  a  burden  by  virtue  of  the  help  and 
assistance  which  we  can  give  to  the 
mentally  retarded  through  the  measure 
that  we  are  now  considering. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  most  happy  to 
join  with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Jar- 
man]  as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers!  and.  of  course, 
our  ranking  Republican  Member,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springe?.], 
as  well  as  others  who  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  drafting  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  support  thereof. 

Mr.  Ciiairman,  I  would  point  out  that 
our  subcommittee  a  number  of  years  ago. 
during  the  earMest  days  of  the  mental 
retardation  program  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  day  care  centers,  and  in- 
dicated that  we  thought  It  might  be  well 
and  advisable  to  establish  day  care  cen- 
ters in  same  of  our  vacated  country 
schools. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
in  my  neighborhood,  an  area  of  less  than 
10  miles  from  the  point  of  which  I  live, 
a  four-room  country  school  has  been 
converted  into  a  day  care  center  where 
mentally  retarded  children  are  brought 
by  theii-  parents  to  a  point  where  we 
have  experdy  trained  mental  health  per- 
sonnel to  take  care  of  thtm. 

However,  because  they  have  made  this 
move,  this  has  unfortunately  barred 
them  from  funds  that  might  be  made 
available  at  the  present  time.  But  I  be- 
lieve as  time  goes  on  we  will  work  out 
some  assistance  to  them  in  our  district, 
and  I  believe  they  will  be  in  the  picture 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota.  He  did  not  m.cntion  his 
own  name  a  minute  ago  among  those 
who  have  been  ntally  Interested  in  this 
problem  in  our  committee,  but  he  has 
done  a  creat  job  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Subcommittee  on  Health. 

I  believe  that,  in  %1ew  of  the  efforts 
that  he  has  made,  he  certainly  ought  to 


have  commendation  not  only  by  me,  but 
by  every  Member  of  this  House.  His  in- 
terest has  not  oiily  been  just  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  may  I  say  it  has  been  in  depth 
and  it  has  been  very  meaningful  to  the 
rest  of  us  to  have  his  ideas  presented  on 
this  very  important  problem  which  he 
has  been  able  to  present  to  us 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Ch-rman.  may  I  also  point  out 
that  we  learned  in  our  investigation  that 
one  of  the  serious  problems  in  this  field 
was  the  lack  of  personnel.  Many  times 
facilities  could  be  acquired  for  a  very 
nominal  amount  of  money,  but  getting 
the  personnel  and  maintaining  the  per- 
sonnel wa.s  the  big  problem.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  bill  there  will  be  some  as- 
sistance in  staffing.  I  believe  this  is  very 
important. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  may  say.  it 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  to  support  this  very  unportant 
bill  for  a  very  good  cause. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  NELSEN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  take  this  time  because  I,  too,  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr,  Springer],  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  because  on  matters  not  only  on 
health,  but  on  any  matters  that  come  be- 
fore our  committee,  he  is  always  one  of 
the  Members  who  is  present,  and  he  goes 
into  the  matter  very  thoroughly. 

I  know  that  on  the  subject  of  health 
the  gentleman  is  vitally  interested  in  im- 
proving the  health  of  our  Nation.  The 
gentleman  does  a  great  job,  and  I  want 
to  commend  him. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation,  and  strong- 
Iv  urge  its  passage.  I  commend  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  pnd  the  ranking 
mlnoritv  member,  and  all  of  the  com- 
mittee members,  for  bringing  this  m.cas- 
ure  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  [Mr,  M^tsunaga]. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr,  Chainnan,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H,R  6430.  the  Mental 
Retardation  Amendments  of  1967. 

This  bill  would  extend  through  June 
30,  1970.  the  programs  under  which 
matching  Federal  grants  are  made  for 
the  construction  of  university-affiliated 
retardation  facilities  and  community 
mental  retardation  facihties.  The  bill 
would  also  establish  a  new  program  of 
matching  grants  following  the  same  for- 
mula as  set  forth  in  the  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act  to  help  meet  the 
cost  of  technical  and  professional  person- 
nel serving  in  community  mental  retar- 
dation facihties.  This  would  fill  one  of 
the  greatest  needs  in  the  mental  retarda- 
tion field. 
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I  urge  unanimous  approval  of  H_R. 
6430. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
sonI. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
congratulate  the  committee  on  this  fine 
bin  to  Improve  our  facilities  to  meet 
pressing  national  needs  in  the  field  of 
mental  retardation. 

Few  bills  before  this  Congress  have 
more  universal  support  in  the  country, 
or  more  solid  justification. 

I  support  the  bill  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SPRmOER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  to  en- 
thusiastically support  H.R.  6430,  to  ex- 
tend, expand,  and  improve  our  public 
health  law.s  relating  to  mental  retarda- 
tion, and  I  wish  to  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Inter.state  and 
Foreign  Commerce  for  reporting  to  the 
House  what  I  consider  to  be  an  outstand- 
ing piece  of  legislation. 

It  has  been  only  in  recent  years  that 
the  public  has  come  to  recognize  and  ap- 
preciate the  extent  of  mental  retarda- 
tion, and  the  steps  that  can  and  must  be 
taken  to  help  as  many  of  the  retarded 
as  possible  achieve  decent  and  normal 
lives.  A  major  step  In  that  direction  was 
taken  by  the  Congress  in  October  of  1D63 
In  passing  the  Mental  Retardation  Fa- 
cilities and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act.  Approval  of 
the  bill  before  us  this  afternoon  will  con- 
tinue and  improve  that  program. 

My  interest  and  activities  on  behalf  of 
the  mentally  retarded  began  many  years 
ago  in  the  State  of  Washinston,  Mr. 
Chairman,  where  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Washington 
Association  for  Retarded  Children.  This 
interest  commanded  my  attention  as  a 
member  of  the  V.'ashington  State  Leg- 
islature, and,  of  course,  continues  today. 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  be- 
fore too  long  we  will  see  some  scientific 
breakthrough  to  help  reduce  the  in- 
cidence of  mental  retardation.  This  is 
our  lon,T-range  goal.  This  bill  could  well 
help  us  reach  that  goal.  And  in  the  mean- 
time, the  legislation  before  us  this  after- 
noon will  also  enable  us  to  make  real 
progress  in  the  advances  begun  not  only 
by  the  Federal  Goverrunent  through  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act.  and  prior  Federal  activities,  but 
by  the  many  fine  organisations  through- 
out the  States  who  have  contributed  so 
much  in  leading  the  way  to  national 
recognition  and  attention  to  this 
problem. 

I  am  pleased  to  urge  approval  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cxrs- 
NiNGHAMl,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  this  legislation.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  that 
brought  the  bill  to  the  full  committee, 
but  I  know  that  committee  worked  hard 
and  long. 


This  is  an  excellent  piece  of  legislation 
and  it  will  De  of  gr^at  benefit  to  the  re- 
tarded children  and  to  the  communities 
that  are  trying  to  help  these  children 
throughout  our  Nation. 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Watson). 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  minority 
leader  on  this  committee,  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  take  a  long  time 
in  speaking  on  a  subject  that  is  very 
near  and  dear  to  my  heart.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  special  subcommittee, 
but  as  a  member  of  the  full  committee 
I  am  happy  that  we  have  reported  this 
bill  out;  that  finally  we  are  really  getting 
to  the  heart  of  this  particular  problem. 

I  am  sure  the  bill  will  pass  without 
opposition.  I  trust  that  it  will.  Those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
retardation.  I  believe,  had  they  traveled 
with  me  a  few  years  ago  when  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  the  president  of 
the  first  Community  Center  for  the  Re- 
tarded Children  in  Columbia,  S.C,  they 
certainly  would  support  this  legislation. 

This  is  a  phase  of  health  that  has  been 
too  long  ignored  and  overlooked  by  the 
American  people.  I  was  not  aware  how 
serious  the  problem  was  until  we  got 
involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  discover  that 
even  neighbors  are  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  only  four  or  five  doors  removed 
from  their  very  own  house,  there  may 
be  a  retarded  child  whom  they  have  not 
seen  for  maybe  as  long  as  6  or  8  years 
because  the  family  was  forced  to  keep 
tliat  child  hidden,  I  can  assure  you  that 
tl'iere  is  no  more  rewarding  and  no  more 
inspired  program  than  such  a  program 
as  this  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  our  able 
chairman  for  the  direction  he  has  given 
in  this  field  and  our  minority  leader, 
and  all  of  the  members  on  our 
committee. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
colleague  on  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  fMr.  Carter  1. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  I  certainly  want  to 
compliment  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Jarman],  the  minority  rank- 
ing member,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Nelsen]  and  also  the  commit- 
tee chairman  and  our  ranking  member, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

They  have  certainly  worked  together 
and  brought  out  a  bill  which  will  be 
extremely  helpful  to  the  afBicted  chil- 
dren throughout  our  coimtr>'. 

In  Kentucky  it  has  been  unfortunate 
that  many  of  these  afflicted  children  have 
not  been  privileged  to  have  institutional 
care  and  training  as  they  should  have. 
This  bill  will  make  such  care  and  training 
possible  and  many  children  who  have 
otherwise  been  denied  benefits  that  can 
be  obtained  will  now  receive  this  train- 
ing. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 


my  colleague  on  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kuyken- 
dallI. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
.subcommittee. 

I  want  to  point  out  here  that  probably 
more  than  any  area  of  di-stress  that  we 
discuss  in  this  Congress,  this  particular 
misfortune  strikes  at  every  race,  creed, 
color,  and  economic  strata,  and  indeed 
every  corner  of  our  great  Nation. 

Even  though  we  pive  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  care  of  the  less  fortunate  in 
our  society,  this  is  one  disease  which 
even  those  who  are  .somewhot  fortunate 
find  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  be- 
cause of  lack  of  knowledge  and  through 
lack  of  experience  in  the  entii-e  field.  So 
I  think  not  only  can  we  enable  the  less 
fortunate  to  be  able  to  care  properly  for 
these  retarded  children  and  retarded 
adults,  but  I  think  we  are  going  to  see 
also  great  progress  in  the  area  of  re- 
search aimed  at  developing  new  methods 
in  this  entire  field  which  will  allow  many 
parts  of  our  communities  to  benefit  from 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  passed. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Halpern'1. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  enthusiastic  support  of  HR. 
6430.  and  urge  the  House  to  give  its  over- 
whelming support  to  this  long-overdue 
and  much-needed  program  to  attack  the 
problem  of  niental  retardation. 

This  subject  has  been  one  of  continu- 
ing legislative  concern  to  me,  fir.st 
through  New  York  State  programs  I  of- 
fered as  a  member  of  the  State  senate, 
and  later  through  propo.sals  I  have  ad- 
vocated as  Member  of  this  House. 

H.R.  6430  embodies  many  of  my  ob- 
jectives through  the  years  and  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  have  cosponsored  it.  I  commend 
the  legislation  and  tioist  that  it  will  win 
strong  bipartisan  approval. 

Nearly  6  million  of  our  citizens— 3  per- 
cent of  our  population — are  afflicted  with 
mental  retardation.  One-half  of  these 
are  children.  It  is  one  of  the  most  heart- 
breaking health  problems  in  our  coun- 
try today. 

An  estimated  126,000  babies  born  this 
year  will  be  found  to  be  mentally  re- 
tarded at  some  time  in  their  lives.  About 
400,000  persons  are  so  seriously  men- 
tally handicapped  that  they  require  con- 
stant care  or  supervision,  and  more  than 
200,000  of  these  are  m  residential  insti- 
tutions. 

Only  four  diseases — mental  illness, 
cardiac  disease,  arthritis  and  cancer — 
have  a  higher  prevalence,  and  they  nor- 
mally occur  late  in  life.  Mental  re- 
tardation strikes  early.  In  terms  of  hu- 
man misery  and  lost  productivity,  the 
cost  of  retardation  is  very  high. 

To  attack  the  problem  of  mental  re- 
tardation, the  States  need  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  services.  Many  of  the 
retarded  can  benefit  from  programs  of 
education,  training  and  vocational  reha- 
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bilitation.  According  to  Dr.  George  Tar- 
jan  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Mental  Retardation,  85  percent  of  the 
retarded  of  school  age  qualify  as  "edu- 
cable"  and  12  percent  as  'trainable." 
Upon  completion  of  a  program,  they  can 
be  wholly  or  at  least  partially  self- 
supporting. 

In  the  absence  of  these  services,  how- 
ever, the  mentally  retarded  person  is 
denied  the  opportunity  fully  to  develop 
his  potential  for  contributi:ig  to  our  so- 
ciety. 

The  legislation  before  us,  identical 
with  my  own  bill,  insures  a  continued 
intensive  effort  to  provide  the  necessary 
programs  and  services  for  the  treatment 
of  the  mentally  retarded. 

H.R.  6430  would  extend  the  construc- 
tion programs  for  university-affiliated 
and  community  mental  retardation  fa- 
cilities which  were  first  authorized  under 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963.  In  addition,  it 
would  provide  Federal  support  for  the 
initial  staffing  of  these  community  facil- 
ities, thus  helping  to  overcome  the  crit- 
ical shortage  of  competent  staff. 

The  university-afiQliated  clinical  fa- 
cilities provide  training  for  badly  needed 
professional  personnel  and  a  full  range 
of  inpatient  and  outpatient  services.  In 
the  14  facilities  already  funded  under 
the  1963  legislation,  about  10,000  pro- 
fessionals each  year  will  receive  training 
in  diagnosis  and  treatment,  education, 
training  and  care  of  the  mentally  retard- 
ed. The  community  facilities  are  designed 
to  provide  a  wide  range  of  similar  serv- 
ices, including  diagnosis,  residential  care, 
and  vocational  training.  As  of  July  1967, 
167  construction  projects  had  been  fund- 
ed. These  facilities  will  provide  care  for 
over  35.000  persons  and  will  help  to 
shorten  the  long  admittance  waiting 
lists.  Much  more,  however,  remains  to 
be  done.  In  1962  the  President's  Panel 
on  Mental  Retardation  reported  a  need 
for  day  and  residential  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate over  200,000  patients.  H.R. 
11972  would  extend  these  important  pro- 
grams so  that  they  could  reach  a  greater 
portion  of  the  mentally  retarded  in  our 
population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  talk  today  from  long 
experience  in  the  field  of  mental  health. 
As  a  State  senator  in  the  New  York 
Legislature,  I  sponsored  legislation  to 
reorganize  and  modernize  the  State's 
mental  health  program.  As  a  Member 
of  Congress,  I  have  consistently  spon- 
sored efforts  to  expand  and  render  more 
effective  both  State  and  national  mental 
health  programs.  Including  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  mental  retarda- 
tion. We  have  made  some  significant 
progress  in  the  past  4  years  but  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  Mental  retarda- 
tion will  continue  to  be  a  pressing  prob- 
lem and  we  must  see  that  the  facilities 
and  services  to  adequately  treat  this 
affliction  are  available.  The  mentally  re- 
tsirded  have  been  dealt  a  harsh  hand 
in  life.  We  are  the  fortimate;  they  are 
not.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  give  them 
a  chance  to  live  happily  and  produc- 
tively, as  we  do.  I  urge  a  resounding  ap- 
proval for  this  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such    time    as    he    may    consume    to 


the    gentleman     from    Alabama     [Mr. 
Buchanan]. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
join  in  strong  support  of  this  meritori- 
ous legislation  and  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  conrniittee  for 
bringing  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
One  of  everv'  600  children  born  into  this 
world  is  a  retardate.  This  was  for  too 
many  years  a  neglected  national  need, 
save  for  the  work  of  aid  for  retarded 
children  and  like  distinguished  private 
efforts.  This  is  one  area  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation which  we  can  all  applaud  and 
on  which  we  can  all  agree.  I  urge  the 
unanimous  passage  of  H.R.  6430  by  this 
body. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sch.^debergI. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill  and  highly 
commend  the  committee  for  the  excel- 
lent work  it  has  done  in  bringing  it  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

I  wish  also  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  dedicated  work  of  many  citizens 
who  have  pioneered  in  this  fleld  in  their 
respective  local  areas.  They  have  worked 
against  many  odds  and  have  sacrificed 
much  in  terms  of  time  and  effort  and 
money  to  help  the  retarded  child.  Their 
efforts  and  contributions  should  not  be 
forgotten  or  overlooked  as  we  take  this 
action  today.  I  just  wanted  to  take  this 
time  to  thank  them. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  whatever  time  he  may  require  to 
our  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  commend  the  committee  for 
bringing  to  the  floor  this  needed  and 
humanitarian  legislation.  I  desire  par- 
ticularly to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Jarman],  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  the  outstanding  job  he 
has  done  on  tiiis  bill.  No  more  worthy 
measure  has  ever  come  to  the  House.  I 
hope,  trust,  and  believe  it  will  pass  the 
House  unanimously.  It  will  be  of  tremen- 
dous help  to  people  who  need  help  the 
most.  It  will  benefit  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  whatever  time  he  might  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
6430.  the  Mental  Retardation  Amend- 
ments of  1967. 

In  October  1963  Congress  enacted  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
stioiction  Act.  That  was  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  easing  the  burden  that  mental 
retardation  places  upon  our  Nation — 
each  family  and  person  affected. 

The  need  for  facihties  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  w  ill  continue  to  be  greater 
than  those  available,  but  today  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  supplement  the  1963 
act  and  to  help  close  the  gap. 

A  specific  provision  of  the  bill  before 
us  authorizes  the  paying  a  portion  of  the 


costs  of  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel for  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. Under  this  program,  the  assist- 
ance will  be  in  the  same  proportions  as 
is  provided  for  the  costs  of  staffing  under 
the  1963  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act,  with  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
costs  being  covered  for  the  first  15 
months:  60  percent  for  the  next  12 
months;  45  percent  for  the  next  12 
months;  and  30  percent  for  the  next  12 
months,  with  no  Federal  contribution 
thereafter. 

The  costs  covered  are  limited  to  the 
costs  of  new  services  at  existing  facili- 
ties, or  services  at  new  facilities.  It  is  the 
intent  of  this  bill  that  after  the  initial 
Federal  support,  the  State,  local,  and 
private  f  mids  will  cover  the  costs  of  serv- 
ices. 

Under  the  1963  act  we  provided  for 
part  of  the  cost  of  staffing  of  the  com- 
munity mental  health  facilities.  I  think 
now  we  can  and  should  provide  for  part 
of  the  cost  for  staffing  new  facilities  for 
the  care  of  the  mentally  retarded. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
yield  whatever  time  he  might  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle], 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  Chairman 
very  much. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  also  wish  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  a  couple  of 
questions  on  points  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  me  since  the  bill  was  reported 
out  of  the  committee.  They  were  referred 
to  me  by  officials  in  my  State  of  Texas. 

One  question  was  with  respect  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  particular  bill.  That  is  the 
portion  of  the  bill  dealing'  with  the  uni- 
versity-affiliated mental  retardation  clin- 
ical facilities.  Those  officials  feel  that  an 
amendment  could  hopefully  be  added  In 
the  other  body  which  would  permit  a 
portion  of  the  available  construction 
money  to  be  used  for  planning  purposes. 
I  realize  that  this  proposal  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  subcommittee  or  in  the 
committee  as  a  whole.  But  I  would  hope 
that  this  would  be  a  matter  that  woiild 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  certainly  wish  to  ver- 
ify that  the  proposal  was  not  made  to 
the  committee  in  time  for  us  to  consider 
It  during  the  hearings  or  in  the  com- 
mittee consideration  of  the  bill,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  subject  which  would  have 
to  be  considered  in  the  other  body  at  this 
stage  in  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  The  other  question  was  with 
reference  to  authorizing  an  administra- 
tive cost  allotment  to  the  particular  State 
agency  which  administered  these  funds. 
Under  the  Hill-Burton  program  there  Is 
an  administrative  cost  allotment  avail- 
able to  the  agency  which  administered 
that  particular  program,  and  it  is  pointed 
out  that  this  might  likewise  well  be  a 
good  amendment  for  this  particular  pro- 
gram. In  neither  instance  would  It  in- 
crease the  cost  of  moneys  being  made 
available,  but  it  would  in  one  instance 
allow  funds  to  be  used  for  planning  pur- 
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poses  and  also  in  the  second  instance 
allow  administrative  cost  allotments  to 
the  agencies  which  administer  the  pro- 
gram I  hope  very  much  that  this  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  other 
body  since  these  facts  were  not  made 
known  to  the  committee  when  they  were 
deliberating,  but  at  a  later  pomt  they 
might  be  considered  over  there. 

Mr  JARMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  respond  in  exactly  the 
same  vein  as  I  did  to  the  first  proposal 
of  the  gentleman,  and  I  join  in  the  hope 
that  the  other  body  will  give  these  pro- 
posals consideration. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  understand  the  position  of 
the  committee.  The  suggested  amend- 
ments are  new  points  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee,  and  I  think 
If  the  committee  had  them  earlier,  they 
might  well  have  Included  them  in  this 
particular  legislation.  Hopefully  they 
might  be  considered  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  am  happy  to  support  H.R.  6430. 
which  adds  to  the  development  of  the 
concept  that  many  of  us  in  Congress  had 
when  we  enacted  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Facilities  and  Community  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  in  1963.  In  the 
4  years  which  have  passed  since  the  en- 
actment of  that  legislation,  167  projects 
for  construction  of  community  facilities 
for  the  mentally  retarded  have  been 
funded  at  a  total  cost  of  $107  million.  The 
Federal  share  representing  less  than  30 
percent  of  this  total  has  activated  real 
progress  in  the  several  States.  Addi- 
tionally, there  have  been  12  projects 
funded  for  the  construction  of  mentally 
retarded  research  centers  and  14  univer- 
sity affiliated  facilities. 

In  my  own  State,  three  projects  have 
been  approved,  the  first  which  is  the 
Joseph  Willard  Health  Center  located  in 
Fairfax,  Va..  will  serve  72  mentally  re- 
tarded patients  at  any  given  time;  the 
George  Mason  Center  located  in  Arling- 
ton. Va..  which  will  have  facilities  for  13 
additional  patients  and  the  facility  will 
be  improved  substantially  In  other  ways. 
Finallv.  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  located  at  Fisherville.  Va.. 
has  received  nearly  $350,000,  about 
one-half  of  which  were  Federal  funds. 
All  of  the.se  facilities  will  serve  VirgLiia's 
share  of  the  nearly  3  percent  of  our  p"?- 
ulatlon  who  fall  in  that  category  know  a 
to  be  our  mentally  retarded  whose  IQ's 
He  In  the  range  from  0  to  67. 

We  must  recogrUze  that  approximately 
126.000  children  born  each  year  will  be 
considered  mentally  retarded  at  some 
time  or  other  In  their  lives  and  these 
people  deserve  to  be  given  a  chance  to 
improve  their  lot  and  to  live  with  some 
degree  of  normalcy  In  our  society 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  this  House 
will  swiftly  and  unanimously  approve 
this  measure  before  us.  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Amendments  of  1967. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
amend  the  existing  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  In  order  to  ex- 
tend throtigh  June  30. 1970,  the  programs 
under  which  matching  grants  are  made 
for  the  construction  of  unlverslty-afBll- 


ated  mental  retardation  facilities  and 
community  mental  retardation  facilities, 
and  second,  establish  a  new  program  of 
matching  grants  following  the  same 
formula  as  set  out  in  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  help  meet 
the  cost  of  technical  and  professional 
personnel  serving  in  community  mental 
retardation  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  were  consider- 
ing, 4  years  ago  here  in  the  House,  the 
original  legislation  being  extended  by 
this  measure.  I  advocated  and  recom- 
mended, then,  the  inclusion  and  adoption 
of  provisions  to  permit  the  adequate 
staffing  of  the  research  centers  and  facili- 
ties involved  and  I  did  so  for  the  simple 
rea-son  that  the  best  factilities  in  the 
world  cannot  be  ased  or  put  to  maximum 
benefit  unless  and  until  they  are  ade- 
quately staffed  by  professionally  trained 
people  and  this  is  obviously  and  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  specialized  field  of 
mental  health. 

I  am.  therefore,  very  deeply  pleased 
that  this  major  objective  is  being  carried 
out  in  this  proposal  before  us.  The  pro!3er 
and  modern  care  for  and  treatment  of 
the  mentally  retarded  is  a  national  con- 
cern. I  believe  we  have  come  to  the  point 
in  our  liistory  where  our  national  con- 
cern should  be  vigorously  pursued  and 
this  measure  is  the  substantial  means  by 
which  we  can  accelerate  that  pursuit. 

Thaiik fully  we  have,  in  these  last  few- 
years,  been  undergoing  a  near  revolution 
in  the  advanced  professional  and  tech- 
nological care  of  the  mentally  ill. 
Methods  of  treatment  and  care  have 
drastically  changed  in  modern  times  and 
thev  require  new  types  of  university- 
affiliated  research  facilities  and  com- 
munity-based hospital  facility  with  ade- 
quate suiffing.  In  order  to  speedily  get 
under  construction  these  vitally  needed 
new  research  and  treatment  lacilities,  a 
further  financial  impetus  is  urgent  and 
it  Is  quite  generally  agreed  among  the 
authorities  that  Federal  matchmg  grants 
is  the  best  way  to  expedite  this  construc- 
tion program. 

Our  various  States  have  done  a  re- 
markable job  In  their  war  against  mental 
retardation  and  illness  and  1  am  certain 
there  is  no  intention,  now.  on  the  part  of 
any  State  to  reduce  this  effort,  but  they 
need  additional  assistance  to  effectively 
carry  on  and  they  need  it  fast.  I  urge  my 
colleagues,  therefore,  to  approve  this  bill, 
in  the  national  Interest,  without  delay. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6430,  the  Mental 
Retardation  Amendments  of  1967,  which 
will  provide  additional  funds  to  construct 
badly  needed  fafilities.  and  help  to  pay 
for  the  highly  skilled  professional  care 
needed  for  a  very  special  group  of  Ameri- 
cans. These  are  the  mentally  retarded, 
estimated  to  be  about  6  million  persons 
in  the  United  States  today. 

We  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
mentally  retarded  since  President  Ken- 
nedy established  a  Panel  on  Mental  Re- 
tardation in  1961,  but  much  remains  to 
be  done — particularly  in  the  field  of  re- 
search— because  no  one  still  knows  just 
what  causes  mental  retardation.  And  we 
need  more  technical  and  professional 
personnel,  because  this  group  of  people 
require    so    many    specialized    services. 


Help  is  also  needed  to  make  mental  re- 
tardation services  available  to  all  of  the 
people,  those  living  in  low-income  neigh- 
borhoods, as  well  as  those  who  are  better 
off. 

More  specifically.  I  would  like  to  speak 
about  Allegheny  County.  Pa.,  where  my 
congressional  district  is  located.  At  the 
present  time,  according  to  State  esti- 
mates. 1  percent  of  the  population  of 
Allegheny  County  are  mentally  retarded. 
This  represents  over  16.000  people.  Al- 
though there  are  some  facilities  which 
provide  services  to  include  the  mentally 
retarded,  only  half  of  these  are  cf  a 
residential  nature;  the  others  pro\ide 
diagnostic  and  evaluation  services  on  an 
out-patient  basis  only,  and  also  provide 
treatment  for  other  types  of  mental  ill- 
ness as  well  as  mental  retardation.  Most 
arc  run  by  private  aet  ncies.  It  is  incred- 
ible rhat  there  is  no  public  facility  for 
mental  retardation  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh, or  in  Allegheny  County,  with  a 
population  of  over  1.628,000.  The  nearest 
facility  is  located  in  Cauonsburg.  Pa.,  in 
neighboring  Washington  County. 

There  is  a  crying  need  in  Allegheny 
County  for  a  comprehensive,  residential 
rehabilitation  facility  which  could  em- 
ploy the  latest  techniques  to  evaluate  and 
treat  the  mentally  retarded  individual, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  pre- 
.school  and  school-age  child,  for  this  is 
the  critical  time  when  he  can  be  made 
more  adaptable  to  society.  This  is  the 
time  to  determine  a  child's  maximum  de- 
velopmental level;  in  many  cases,  if 
properly  found  and  evaluated  in  time,  he 
will  not  need  custodial  care.  The  em- 
phasis, then,  could  be  on  keeping  people 
out  of  institutions,  rather  than  trying  to 
get  them  in.  The  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
which  has  five  universities  where  high- 
level  training  programs  for  devoted  ca- 
reerists nece.?sary  to  work  with  the  men- 
tally retarded  could  be  employed,  would 
be  a  logical  location  for  such  a  facility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anyone  who  has  ever 
tried  to  assist  a  family  in  securing  care 
for  a  mentally  retarded  child  knows  the 
misery  that  can  be  caused  to  the  whole 
family  by  a  long  institutional  waiting 
list.  Mental  retardation  is  an  urgent  na- 
tional, social,  educational,  and  health 
problem.  I  urge  immediate  passage  of 
this  legislation  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
bring  to  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty, and  to  similar  communities  the  type 
of  special,  intensive,  personal  program 
for  the  mentally  retarded  which  is  so 
vital  today. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  H.R.  6430,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963.  to  extend  through  June 
30.  1970.  the  programs  under  which 
matching  grant.s  are  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  university-affiliated  mental 
retardation  facilities  and  community 
mental  retardation  facilities,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  new  program  of  matching 
grants  following  the  same  formula  as  set 
out  in  the  1963  act  to  help  meet  the  cost 
of  technical  and  professional  persoimel 
.serving  In  community  mental  retarda- 
tion facilities. 

The  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
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structlon  Act  of  1963  embodies  the  sub- 
stance of  two  bills  I  Introduced  In  the 
88th  Congress,  H.R.  4622  and  H.R.  4623. 
filed  on  March  7.  1963,  and  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  our  late  beloved 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  to 
launch  a  major  national  effort  in  behalf 
of  the  mentally  ill  and  retarded.  My  bills 
contained  provisions  for  staffing  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  but  these 
sections  were  not  included  in  the  final 
version  of  the  legislation  when  it  reached 
the  floor  on  September  10,  1963. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
amendments  before  us  today  establishes 
this  program  for  the  first  time,  provid- 
ing for  Federal  aosistance  in  paying  a 
portion  of  the  costs  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  for  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded  as  recommended  by 
President  Kennedy  in  1963.  Under  this 
program,  the  assistance  will  be  in  the 
same  proportions  as  is  provided  for  the 
costs  of  staffing  under  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  with  up  to 
75  percent  of  the  costs  being  covered  for 
the  first  15  months.  60  percent  for  the 
next  12  months.  45  percent  for  the  next 
12  months,  and  30  percent  for  the  next 
12  months,  with  no  Federal  contribu- 
tion thereafter. 

The  costs  covered  are  limited  to  the 
costs  of  new  services  at  existing  facil- 
ities, or  services  at  new  facilities.  The 
purix).';e  of  this  program  is  to  stimulate 
the  construction  of  new  facilities  which 
otherwise  might  not  be  able  to  be  con- 
structed because  of  difficulties  with  initial 
staf&ng,  or  in  the  case  of  existing  facili- 
ties, to  stimulate  the  Initiation  of  new 
services  at  these  facilities.  It  is  intended, 
as  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia, 
Chairman  Harley  Staggers,  points  out  In 
the  report  filed  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
that  after  the  initial  51  months  of  sup- 
port, the  Federal  assistance  will  termi- 
nate and  thereafter  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate funds  will  cover  the  costs  of  services. 

With  respect  to  the  programs  of 
matching  grants  for  the  construction  of 
university-affiliated  facilities,  this  bill 
provides  for  the  extension  of  the  present 
program  which  expired  Jime  30, 1967,  for 
3  additional  years,  or  imtil  June  30.  1970, 
with  authorization  for  appropriations  of 
SIO  million  for  fiscal  year  1968.  and  $20 
million  each  for  fiscal  years  1969  and 
1970.  These  funds  may  be  used  to  pay 
up  to  three-fourths  of  the  costs  of  con- 
struction of  facilities  providing  a  ftill 
range  of  inpatient  and  outpatient  serv- 
ices for  the  mentally  retarded  and  facil- 
ities which  will  aid  In  demonstrating 
provision  of  specialized  services  for  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  education, 
training,  or  care  of  the  mentally  retarded 
or  in  the  clinical  training  of  physicians 
and  other  specialized  personnel  needed 
:'or  research,  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
education,  training  or  care  of  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  program  ini- 
tially established  In  1963  and  extended 
under  this  legislation  Is  the  program  of 
construction  of  facilities  for  the  care  of 
the  mentally  retarded.  Under  the  1963 
act.  appropriations  are  allocated  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  popula- 
tion, the  extent  of  the  need  for  facilities 
for  the  mentally  retarded,  and  the  finan- 


cial need  of  the  respective  States.  The 
State  is  required  to  establish  a  State 
plan  for  construction  of  facilities,  and 
the  determination  of  priorities  within 
the  State  is  determined  by  the  State 
agency  in  accordance  with  the  State 
plan. 

The  funds  allotted  to  a  State  may  be 
used  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, defined  as  a  facility  specially 
designed  for  the  diagnosis,  treatment, 
education,  training,  or  supportive  care 
of  the  mentally  retarded.  This  program, 
which  is  scheduled  to  expire  on  June  30. 
1968.  is  extended  for  2  additional  years 
under  this  bill,  to  June  30.  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  favorable  House 
action  on  H.R.  6430.  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Amendments  of  1967, 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  strong  and  unquali- 
fied support  to  the  Mental  Retardation 
Amendments  of  1967.  H.R.  6430. 

Most  of  us  recall  the  passage  in  1963 
of  the  Mental  Retardation  and  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act — hailed  as  a  breakthrough  in 
our  approach  and  treatment  of  the  men- 
tally ill.  The  bill  was  an  attempt,  strong- 
ly supported  by  President  Kennedy,  to 
deal  with  mental  retardation  on  the 
basis  of  modern  medicine,  research,  and 
treatment,  and  to  do  away  with  the 
sti?ma  so  long  attached  to  the  critical 
and  unfortunate  problem  of  the  men- 
tally disturbed  and  their  families. 

That  act,  as  we  all  know,  has  made 
possible  great  advances  in  the  field. 
Over  167  projects  have  been  funded  for 
the  construction  of  community  facilities 
for  the  mentally  retarded;  12  projects 
have  been  funded  for  the  construction  of 
mental  retardation  research  centers; 
and  14  university-affiliated  facilities  for 
the  mentally  retarded  have  been  as- 
sisted. 

Yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  As  the 
committee  has  reported  to  us: 

Experts  In  the  field  of  mental  retarda- 
tion still  do  not  anticipate  any  immediate 
or  substantial  reduction  In  the  number  of 
families  who  will  each  year  bear  the  bur- 
den of  mental  retardation. 

And  today,  there  is  a  w-aiting  list  of 
applicants  for  admission  to  public  resi- 
dential facilities  of  31,509.  In  most 
States,  people  stay  on  the  list  about  2 
years,  and  in  some,  as  long  as  5  or  6 
years.  Furthermore,  we  are  told  that 
this  waiting  list  represents  only  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded in  need  of  help. 

In  my  own  State  of  Florida,  in  June  of 
1967.  there  was  a  waiting  list  of  1.456  as 
compared  with  the  4.000  who  were  al- 
ready receiving  treatment.  Of  those 
w-aiting,  45  were  listed  as  "critical  emer- 
gencies," and  292  as  "active  urgent."  We 
must  continue  our  program  of  assistance 
and  make  available  the  necessary  care 
for  all  who  are  in  need. 

Today's  bill  introduces  a  new  program 
to  help  meet  the  cost  of  technical  and 
professional  personnel  serving  In  com- 
munity mental  retardation  facilities. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  Integral  element  In 
the  overall  program,  and  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  give  their  strong  and  full 
support  to  this  provision  and  the  bill  In  its 
entirety. 


Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Health 
Subcommittee  for  the  excellent  mental 
retardation  legislation  which  it  brought 
before  the  House.  Great  progress  has 
been  made  recently  in  the  field  of  mental 
retardation,  and  this  legislation  wUl  pro- 
vide continued  Federal  support  for  pro- 
grams to  attack  a  condition  which  afBlcts 
over  6,000.000  Americans. 

H.R.  6430  as  passed  by  the  House  pro- 
vides $160,000,000  for  a  3-year  program 
of  grants  for  the  construction  of  univer- 
sity-affiliated and  community  facilities 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  mentally 
retarded.  It  also  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  program  of  staffing 
grants,  and  authorizes  a  total  of  $86.- 
500.000  for  this  purpose.  This  authority 
Is  patterned  after  the  staffing  provisions 
in  the  community  mental  health  legisla- 
tion and  is  designed  to  help  communi- 
ties pay  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  profes- 
sional and  technical  personnel  for  their 
facilities. 

The  programs  contained  in  this  legis- 
lation offer  a  challenge  and  a  stimultis 
to  States  and  communities  to  continue 
their  efforts  in  meeting  the  particular 
needs  of  the  mentally  retarded.  Under 
existing  legislation,  my  own  home  State 
of  Rhode  Island  has  begun  construction 
of  two  community  facilities  which,  when 
completed,  will  serve  over  1.100  mentally 
retarded.  And  we  hope  to  make  even 
greater  gains  under  H.R.  6430  which  the 
House  has  unanimously  endorsed. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  mental  retar- 
dation Is  a  difficult  and  complex  afflic- 
tion, with  varied  causes  and  resulting 
handicapping  conditions.  There  are 
those  children  who  are  so  severely 
retarded  that  they  cannot  survive  unless 
constantly  cared  for  and  sheltered.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  those  whose 
handicapped  condition  allows  them  to 
adjust  in  a  limited  way  to  the  demands 
of  society  and  to  play  a  positive  role  in 
gainful  employment.  To  these  persons, 
we  must  provide  a  wide  range  of  services 
which  will  enable  them  to  function  as 
fully  as  possible  at  their  particular  levels 
of  adaptive  behavior. 

This  we  must  do  for  persons  who  have 
already  been  diagnosed  as  mentally  re- 
tarded. However,  we  must  continue  our 
efforts  to  prevent  mental  retardation. 
Under  existing  legislation,  12  research 
centers  were  constructed  to  provide  the 
facilities  and  resources  necessarj'  for  a 
major  attack  on  the  problems  of  mental 
retardation  across  a  broad  front  of  re- 
search Involving  all  major  disciplines  In- 
cluding the  biomedical,  behavioral,  social 
and  educational  sciences.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  12  centers  has  pro- 
vided new  opportunities  for  cross-dis- 
ciplinar>-  research:  created  mechanisms 
for  coordinated  research  efforts  by  many 
investigators;  and  provided  new  and  ex- 
panded training  programs  and  resources 
for  training  research  investigators  for 
work  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  see  considerable 
achievements  In  the  field  of  mental  re- 
tardation. Much  remains  to  be  done, 
however. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  pro- 
grams for  the  mentally  retarded  without 
mentioning  the  late  John  E,  Fogarty, 
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whose  distinguished  service  to  the  health 
needs  of  this  country  earned  him  the 
Nation's  gratitude  and  admiration  while 
he  lived  and  deepest  sorrow  when  he 
died. 

No  one  had  a  greater  concern  for  the 
problems  of  the  retarded  than  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor,  John  E.  Fogarty. 
As  chairman  of  the  Sut)committee  on 
Labor  and  HEW  Appropriations,  Mr. 
Fogarty  showed  a  deep  interest  in  the 
problems  of  the  retarded,  securing 
through  his  committee  efforts,  funds  to 
launch  the  original  mental  retardation 
legislation  passed  in  1965,  Public  Law 
89-105. 

The  House  has  honored  his  memory 
a3  well  as  served  a  critical  health  need 
of  the  Nation  by  passing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
E>oN  H.  Clausen]  such  time  as  he  might 
require. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  enthusiastic  support  of  this  leg- 
islation, which  Is  designed  to  improve 
existing  legislation  in  the  mental  health 
l^eld. 

Certainly  no  one  should  question  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  The  technical 
and  professional  personnel  serving  com- 
munity mental  retardation  facilities  are 
definitely  needed,  and  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram will  encourage  qualified  people  to 
participate  and  assist  administering 
agencies  in  acquiring  and  keeping  com- 
petent personnel  in  this  vital  field. 

Obviously,  we  are  striving  to  help  the 
mentally  retarded  and  their  families 
help  themselves  toward  a  life  of  nor- 
malcy and  decency  which  is  understand- 
ably difficult  at  best. 

With  over  6  million  families  affected, 
plus  the  impact  on  the  communities 
where  these  people  reside,  we  can  do  no 
less  than  encourage  the  training  of  qual- 
ified personnel  through  programs  such 
as  this. 

Having  visited  the  mental  hospitals  of 
my  congressional  district,  I  can  tell  you 
it  leaves  a  strong  impression  and  encour- 
ages one  to  do  everj'thlng  medically,  psy- 
chologically, and  therapeutically  possible 
to  be  of  help  to  these  people. 

The  neuropsychiatric  field  Is  indeed  a 
challenging  one  and  deserving  of  our 
strong  support. 

The  university-affiliated  portion  of  the 
bill  will  permit  the  maximum  In  research 
and  training  personnel  for  treating  per- 
sons neurologically  handicapped. 

This  is  a  humanitarian  gesture  that 
will  put  this  Congress  and  its  Members 
solidly  on  the  side  of  the  concerned  and 
considerate  constituency  of  this  Nation. 
I  commend  the  committee  for  presenting 
a  good  and  fair  bill.  I  hope  the  House 
will  adopt  these  mental  retardation  fa- 
cilities and  Community  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act  amendments  over- 
whelmingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That   thla 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mental  Retardation 
.Amendments  of  1967". 

GRANTS  rOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  UNIVERSITY- 
AFFILI.'^TED  MENTM.  RETARDATION  CLINICAL 
FACILITIES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  121 
of  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Con- 
struction Act  (42  U.S.C.  2661)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  $10,000,000  each  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967  '  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$10,000,000  each  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  next  four  fiscal  years." 

(bi  Such  sentence  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  "(which,  for  purposes  of  this  part, 
includes  other  neurological  handicapping 
conditions  foimd  by  the  Secretary  bo  be  suffi- 
ciently related  to  mental  retardation  to  war- 
rant Inclusion  in  this  part) "  after  "the  men- 
tally retarded"  the  first  time  It  appears 
therein,  and  by  Inserting  "Including  research 
Incidental  or  related  to  any  of  the  foregoing 
activities,"  before  "there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated". 

(C)  Section  125  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C, 
2665]  is  amended  by  striking  out  "four",  and 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1967"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1972". 

GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  COMMUNITY 
FACILIIIES     FOR     THE     MENTALLY     RETARDED 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  131  of  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  Construction  Act  (42 
use.  2671)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$30,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  iie.xt  four  fiscal  years". 

(b)  Section  137  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "four",  and  by  striking  out 
"1968"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1972". 

GRANTS      FOR      THE      STAFFING      OF      COMMUNITY 
MENTAL  RETARDATION  FACU.rTIES 

Sec  4.  The  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
Construction  Act  Is  further  amended  (1)  by 
amending  the  heading  thereof  to  read 
•TITLE  I— FACILITIES  FOR  THE  MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED",  and  (2)  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"Part  D — Grants  for  the  Cost  of  Profes- 
sional AND  Technical  Personnel  of  Com- 
MUNTTY  Mental  Retardation  Factlities 

"authorization  of  grants 
"Sec.  141.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  the  establishment  and  Initial  operation  of 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded  providing 
all  or  part  of  a  program  of  comprehensive 
services  for  the  mentally  retarded  principally 
designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  particular 
community  or  communities  In  or  near  which 
the  facility  Is  situated,  the  Secretary  may, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  make  grants  to  meet,  for  the  temporary 
p>erlods  specified  in  this  section,  a  portion  of 
the  costs  (determined  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions under  section  144)  of  compensation  of 
professional  and  technical  personnel  for  the 
initial  operation  of  new  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded  or  of  new  services  in  facil- 
ities for  the  mentally  retarded. 

"(b)  Grants  for  such  costs  for  any  facility 
for  the  mentally  retarded  under  this  part 
may  be  made  only  for  the  period  beginning 
with  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  for 
which  such  a  grant  is  made  and  ending  with 
the  close  of  four  years  and  three  months  af- 
ter such  first  day;  and  such  grants  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  facility  may  not  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  period 
ending  with  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  month 
following  such  first  day,  60  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  first  year  thereafter.  45 
per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  second  year 
thereafter,  and  30  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  the  third  year  thereafter. 


"(C)  In  making  such  grants,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  account  the  relative 
needs  of  the  several  States  for  services  for 
the  mentally  retarded,  their  relative  finan- 
cial needs,  and  their  populations. 

"applications  and  conditions  for  approval 

"Sec  142.  (a)  Grants  under  this  part  with 
respect  to  any  facility  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded may  be  made  only  upon  appUcation, 
and  only  if — 

"(1)  the  applicant  is  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency  or  organization  which  owns 
or  operates  the  facility; 

"(2)  (A)  a  grant  was  made  under  part  C 
of  this  title  to  assist  in  financing  the  con- 
struction of  the  facility  or  (B)  the  type  of 
service  to  be  provided  as  part  of  such  pro- 
gram with  the  aid  of  a  grant  under  this  part 
v.-:is  not  previously  being  provided  by  the 
facility  with  respect  to  which  such  applica- 
tion is  made; 

"(3 1  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
is  satisfactory  assurance  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  part  for  any 
period  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and, 
to  the  extent  practical,  increase  the  level 
of  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds 
for  mental  retardation  services  tliat  would 
in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made 
available  for  (or  under)  the  program  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
and  will  in  no  event  supplant  such  State, 
local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds:  and 

"1 4)  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  in  a  State 
which  has  in  existence  a  State  plan  relating 
to  the  provision  of  services  for  the  mentally 
retarded,  the  services  to  be  provided  by  the 
facility  are  consistent  with  the  plan. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
part  after  June  30,  1972.  with  respect  to  any 
facility  for  the  mentally  retarded  or  with 
respect  to  any  type  of  service  provided  by 
such  a  facility  unless  a  grant  with  re.spect 
thereto  was  made  under  this  part  nrior  to 
July  1.  1972. 

"payments 

"Sec.  143.  Payment  of  grants  under  this 
part  may  be  made  (after  necessary  adjust- 
ment on  account  of  previously  made  over- 
payments or  underpaymentK)  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  and  In  such  Install- 
ments, as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"REGtTLATIONS 

"Sec.  144.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
general  regulations  concerning  the  eligibility 
of  facilities  under  this  part,  determination  o! 
eligible  costs  with  respect  to  which  grants 
may  be  made,  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
(including  those  specified  in  section  142 1 
for  approving  applications  under  this  part. 

"AtTTHOBIZ.ATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  145.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  such  sums  as 
mny  be  necessary  for  the  next  four  fiscal 
years,  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  make  Ini- 
tial grants  to  facilitate  for  the  mentally 
retarded  under  the  provisions  of  this  part. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
and  each  of  the  next  seven  years,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  make  grants  to  such 
facilities  which  have  previously  received  a 
grant  under  this  part  and  are  eligible  for 
such  a  grant  for  the  year  for  which  sums 
are  being  appropriated  under  this  sentence. 

Sec.  5.  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  134  of 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Con- 
struction Act  (42  U.S.C.  2674),  Ui  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  "and,  effective  July  1,  1969,  pro- 
vide for  enforcement  of  such  standards  with 
respect  to  projects  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  part  after  June  30,   1967." 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (interrupting  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanl- 
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mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  as  read  and 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendments  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "and  such  sums 
as  may  be  neccssarv  for  the  next  four  fiscal 
years""  and  insert  "and  $20,000,000  each  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1970". 

On  page  2,  line  19,  strike  out  "1972"  and 
Insert  "1970". 

On  page  3.  line  1.  strike  out  "for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  next  four  fiscal 
years"  and  insert  "each  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968,  and  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969,  and  $50,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal vear  ending  June  30,  1970". 

On  page  3.  line  8,  strike  out  "1972"  and 
insert  "1970". 

On  page  6,  line  4.  strike  out  "1972"  and  in- 
sert "1970". 

On  page  G,  line  20,  strike  out  "and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  next  four 
fiscal  years,"  and  Insert  "810,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  $14,000.- 

000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,". 
On  page  7.  line  2,  strike  out  "seven"  and 

insert  "five". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gall.-vgher,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  6430)  to  amend  the  public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  retarda- 
tion to  extend,  expand,  and  improve 
them,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  922.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 

1  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was  taken;    and  there 
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were — yeas  389,  nays  0,  not  voting  43, 
as  follows : 


[Roll  No.  267] 

YEAS— 389 

Abbltt 

Duncan 

Kleppe 

Abernethy 

Dwver 

Kluczynskl 

Adair 

Eckhardt 

Kornegay 

Addabbo 

Edmondson 

Kupferman 

Albert 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Kuykendall 

Anderson,  ni. 

Edwards,  La. 

Kyi 

Anderson, 

Eilberg 

Kyros 

Tenii. 

Erlenborn 

Laird 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Esch 

Landrum 

Andrews, 

Eslileman 

Langen 

N.  Dak. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Lennon 

Aimunzio 

Everett 

Lipscomb 

Arends 

Eviiis,  Tenn. 

Lloyd 

Ash brook 

Farbstein 

Long.  La. 

Ashley 

Fascell 

Long.  Md. 

Afahmore 

Findley 

Lukens 

Ay  res 

Flno 

McCarthy 

Barrett 

Fisher 

McClory 

Bates 

Flood 

McClure 

Bactln 

Flynt 

McDade 

Bell 

Foley 

McDonald, 

Bennett 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Mich. 

Berry 

Fold, 

McEwen 

Betts 

William  D. 

McFall 

Bevill 

Praser 

McMillan 

Blester 

Frelinghuysen 

Macdonald. 

Bingham 

Friedel 

Mass. 

Blanton 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Machen 

Boggs 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Madden 

Boland 

Fuqua 

Mahon 

Boiling 

Gallflanakls 

Mallliard 

Bolton 

G.-iIlajjher 

Marsh 

Bow 

Gathlngs 

Martin 

Brademas 

Gettys 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Brasco 

Glalmo 

Matsunaga 

Bray 

Gibbons 

May 

Brock 

Gilbert 

Mayne 

Brooks 

Gonzalez 

Meeds 

Brotzman 

Goodell 

Meskill 

Brown,  Calif. 

GoodUng 

Michel 

Brown,  Mich. 

Gray 

Miller.  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

G.een.  Oreg. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Green.  Pa. 

Mills 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Griffiths 

Mlnlsh 

Buchanan 

Gross 

Mink 

Burke,  Fla. 

Giover 

Mlnshall 

Burke,  Mass. 

Gubser 

Monagan 

Burleson 

Gude 

Montgomery 

Burton,  Calif. 

Gurney 

Moore 

Burton,  Utah 

Hagan 

Moorhead 

Bush 

Haley 

Morgan 

Button 

Hall 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Byrr.e,  Pa. 

Halleck 

Morse.  Mass. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Halpern 

Morton 

Cabell 

Hamilton 

Mosher 

CahlU 

Hammer- 

Moss 

Carey 

schmidt 

Multer 

Carter 

Hanley 

Murphy,  ni. 

Casey 

Hanna 

Myers 

Cederberg 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Natcher 

Celler 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Nedzi 

Chamberlain 

Hardy 

Nelsen 

Clancy 

Harsha 

Nichols 

Clark 

Harvey 

Nix 

Clausen, 

Hathaway 

OHara,  HI. 

DonH. 

Hawkins 

OKonski 

Clawson,  Del 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

,  Olsen 

Cleveland 

Heckler,  Mass. 

O  Neal.  Ga. 

Cohelan 

Helstoskl 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Collier 

Henderson 

Ottinger 

Colmer 

HoUfield 

Passman 

Conable 

Horton 

Patman 

Conyers 

Hosmer 

Fatten 

Corbett 

Howard 

Pelly 

Cowger 

Hull 

Perkins 

Cramer 

Hungate 

rettis 

Culver 

Hunt 

Phllbln 

Cunningham 

Hutchinson 

Pickle 

Curtl.s 

Ichord 

Pike 

Daddarlo 

Irwin 

Plrnle 

Daniels 

Jacobs 

Poage 

Davis,  Ga. 

J.irman 

Poll 

Davis.  Wis. 

Joclson 

Pollock 

Dawson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Pool 

de  la  Garza 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Price,  ni. 

Delaney 

Jonas 

Price,  Tex. 

Dellenback 

Jones,  Ala. 

Pryor 

Denney 

Jones.  Mo. 

Purcell 

Dent 

Jones,  N.C. 

Qule 

Devlne 

Karsten 

QuiUen 

Dickinson 

Karth 

Ra.lsback 

Diggs 

Kasienmeler 

Randall 

Dlngell 

Kazen 

Rees 

Dole 

Kee 

Reid.  ni. 

Donohue 

Keith 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Dow 

Kelly 

Relfel 

Dowdy 

King,  Calif. 

Reinecke 

Downing 

King,  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Dulski 

Klrwan 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Shriver 

Van  Deerlln 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Slices 

Vander  Jagt 

Riegle 

Sisk 

Vanlk 

Rivers 

Skubitz 

Vigorito 

Roberts 

Slack 

Waggonner 

Robison 

Smith,  Calif. 

Waldie 

Rodino 

Smith.  Iowa 

Walker 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Wampler 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Watkins 

Ronan 

Snyder 

Watson 

Rooaey,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Watts 

Rocney,  Pa. 

Staflord 

Whalen 

Rosenthal 

Staggers 

Whalley 

Rostenkowskl 

Stanton 

White 

Roth 

Steed 

Whilencr 

Roudebush 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Whltten 

Roush 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Widnall 

Roybal 

Stephens 

Wiggins 

Rumsfeld 

Stratton 

Williams,  Miss. 

Ruppe 

Stubblefield 

Williams,  Pa. 

Ryan 

Stuckey 

Wilson. 

St  Germain 

Sullivan 

Charles  H. 

St  Onge 

Taft 

Winn 

Sandman 

Talcott 

Wright 

Saylor 

Taylor 

Wydler 

Schadeberg 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wylle 

Scherle 

Teague,  Tex. 

Wyman 

Scheuer 

Thompson,  Ga 

Tates 

Schneebeli 

Thompson.  N.J.  Young 

Sc^hwelker 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Zablockl 

Schwengel 

Tiernan 

Zion 

Scott 

Tuck 

Zwach 

Selden 

Udall 

Shipley 

UUman 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING — 43 

Adams 

Fountain 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Aspinall 

Gardner 

OHara.  Mich. 

Baring 

Garmatz 

Pepper 

Belcher 

Harrison 

Puclnski 

Blackburn 

Havs 

Rarlck 

Blatnlk 

Hebert 

Salterfield 

Brlakley 

Herlong 

Tenzer 

Broomfield 

Hicks 

Tunney 

Conte 

Holland 

Utt 

Gorman 

Latta 

WlUis 

Derwlnskl 

Leggett 

Wilson.  Bob 

Dorn 

McCulloch 

Wolff 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  MacGregor 

Wyatt 

Fallon 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Feighan 

Mize 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Feighan  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Puclnski  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Brink- 
ley. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Ma- 
thlas of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Satterfield. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Hicks. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed,  H.R.  6430.  and  also  on  the  bill 
previously  passed,  H.R.  6418. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


SAVE  THOSE  JOBS 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1967,  will  be  a  crucial  date  for 
the  stainless  steel  table  flatware  indus- 
try. On  that  date  the  existing  tariff  quota 
will  expire.  This  quota,  which  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  m  19.59.  has 
permitted  a  valuable  American  industry 
to  remain  operational  in  the  face  of  a 
continuing  flood  of  low-wage  Far  Eastern 
imports 

This  historic  American  industry  is 
mainly  located  in  the  Northeast  States 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut.  Rhode 
Island,  and  New  York.  Some  of  the  most 
important  producers  are  located  in  my 
district  in  Connecticut.  One  company 
alone  presently  provides  1.000  jobs  and  if 
this  number  is  multiplied  by  three  for 
family  groups,  it  is  readily  apparent  what 
a  role  it  plays  in  the  community  and  also 
what  disastrous  effect  would  result  from 
a  substantial  curtailment  of  this  enter- 
prise. 

Stainless  steel  flatware  contains  a  vei-y 
high  labor  component  and  is  therefore 
particularly  sensitive  to  competition  from 
products  in  low-wage  areas. 

Once  again  we  are  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  subsidizing  industrial  expansion 
abroad  at  the  expense  of  American  wage 
earners,  producers,  and  communities.  I 
have  always  supported  liberal  trade  and 
I  do  so  today,  but  I  am  opposed  to  a  doc- 
trinaire expansion  to  trade  which  fails 
to  take  into  account  the  conditions  in  a 
particular  locality  or  in  a  particular  in- 
dustry. 

In  the  year  1966,  importers  furnished 
23  percent  of  the  domestic  market,  cer- 
tainly a  respectable  and  generous  share. 
It  the  quota  were  continued,  this  per- 
centage of  the  market  would  be  retained 
by  foreign  producers,  but  their  total  sales 
would  increase  in  conjunction  with  an 
estimated  growth  in  the  domestic  market 
in  the  next  6  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  quota  is  removed  it  is  estimated 
that  the  imports  will  rise  from  23  to  55 
percent  of  the  U.S.  market  during  the 
same  period. 

In  effect,  a  decision  of  this  type  would 
turn  over  to  low-wage  plants  In  Taiwan 
and  Japan  one-third  of  tlie  jobs  presently 
held  by  high-wage,  taxpaying  U.S. 
citizens. 

I  know  that  many  other  Members  of 
Congress  face  similar  problems  and  I 
am  bringing  these  facts  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  for  the  information  of 
Members. 

Bills  to  extend  the  tariff  quota  treat- 
ment on  stainless  steel  flatware  have  been 
flled  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Burke  1.  and  the  trentlemen 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pirnie  and  Mr. 
Con.\ble1. 


I  propose  to  file  a  similar  bill  myself 
and  I  hope  that  other  Members  'vill  join 
With  me  in  introducing  such  a  bill.  I  will 
be  plea.sed  to  hear  from  anyone  who  de- 
sires to  associate  himself  with  me  in 
filing  sunilar  legislation. 


REMARKS  OP  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUBERT  HUMPHREY  AT  INTER- 
NATIONAL T^TOGRAPHICAL  UN- 
ION CONVENTION 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  address  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  8.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey deliver  the  featured  address  at  the 
109th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  in  Colo- 
rado Springs. 

The  delegates  attending  this  conven- 
tion came  from  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Vice  President's  speech  was  warm- 
ly received  by  the  nearly  500  ITU  dele- 
sates  and  more  than  1,000  spectators.  I 
commend  the  Vice  President's  cogent 
comments  to  my  colleagues  attention: 
Remarks  op  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey TO  the  INTERN.^TIONAL  TYPuGRAPHICAL 

U.NioN,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Septem- 
ber 8,   1967 

In  the  15th  century  one  of  your  predeces- 
sors. Johann  Gutenberg,  triggered  one  of  the 
great  tvirnlng  points  in  history.  His  Inven- 
tion of  movable  type  put  knowledge  within 
reach  of  the  common  man. 

Unlike  most  historic  events,  Gutenberg's 
Invention  was  recognized  at  the  time  for  ex- 
actly what  It  was. 

Some  of  the  most  powerful  men  of  the 
Middle  Ages  saw  It  with  dire  foreboding. 
And  from  their  standpoint,  they  were  right 
to  do  so. 

Because  they  knew  that  knowledge  was 
power — and  that  no  autocracy,  no  orthodo.xy, 
would  any  longer  be  secure  If  ordinary  peo- 
ple obtained   knowledge. 

Gutenberg's  invention  dispelled  the  dark- 
nes.-;  of  centuries,  and  It  helped  to  bring  the 
Middle  Ages  to  an  end. 

A  lot  of  type  has  been  set  since  Guten- 
berg— and  the  centuries  of  stagnation  which 
he  helped  to  end  have  been  followed  by  cen- 
turies of  constant  and  accelerating  change. 

You  have  seen  great  changes  In  your  own 
craft,  and  you  foresee  even  greater  changes 
to  come. 

You  have,  for  instance,  set  up  your  Train- 
ing Center  to  keep  pace  with  change  and 
even  to  anticipate  it.  I  read  In  one  of  your 
publications:  "To  the  ITU  craftsman  15 
years  from  now.  much  of  today's  methods, 
machines,  and  techniques  will  be  but  a 
memory.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  all  to  be 
forewarned  of  new  developments  and  to  be 
prepared  for  them." 

In  thinking  ahead.  In  preparing  yourselves 
today  for  tomorrow's  challenges,  you  are 
setting  a  good  example  for  all  of  us — and 
especially  for  those  of  us  in  the  craft  of 
politics. 

What  win  America  and  the  world  be  like  in 
15  years? 

We  know  a  good  deal  about  the  Immediate 
future.  Men  will  land  on  the  moon  and  per- 
haps set  up  a  permanent  base  there. 

Men  will  learn  how  to  live  and  work  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea — and  mine  Its  floor  for 
valuable  metals. 


Automation    will    certainly    proceed,    and 
computers  may  In  fact  make  many  of  our 
present   day  nilddle   management  decisions. 
Doctors  win  provide  us  with  artificial  In- 
ternal  organs   and   prolong  our  lives. 

Yes,  we  will  live  in  a  world  of  scientific  and 
technological  marvels.  But  will  it  be  a  better 
world  for  people  to  live  In? 

We  must  ask  these  questions:  Will  our 
nation  be  divided  between  a  majority  living 
in  comfort  and  even  In  affluence — and  a 
minority  mired  deeply  in  urban  and  rural 
poverty?  Or  will  we  move  forward  to  biiUd  a 
society  where  every  citizen  Is  a  full  partici- 
pant in  our  progress. 

Will  America  be  filled  with  strife?  Or  will 
we  move  forward  to  build  communities  of 
peace  and  harmony? 

And  what  about  the  world  in  which  we 
live?  Will  It  be  dangerously  divided  along 
lines  of  Ideology,  race,  or  economic  status? 
Win  it  be  under  never-ending  threat  of 
nuclear  destruction?  Or  will  men  and  na- 
tions move  forward  to  build  a  safer  and  freer 
International  environment? 

Those  questions  will  be  answered  In  large 
part  by  what  we  do  right  here  in  America 
...  by  the  kind  ol  society  we  build. 

The  re,a  quality  of  the  society  you  and  I 
win  live  In  15  years  from  i.ow  will  be  evalu- 
ated in  hum -U  terms,  and  very  specifically 
by  the  degree  of  opportunity  available  to 
each  indlvldu.il  American. 

Will  the  liberties  of  an  American  citizen 
mean  as  much  as  they  should  to  you  and 
to  those  around  you  when  measured  In  terms 
of  real  opportunity? 

Will  all  of  us  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  in  medical  science— to  be  pro- 
tected from  sickness  and  to  be  cared  for 
when  we  are  ill? 

There  are  some  who  say  Medicare  is 
enough.  Nineteen  million  .Americans  are  now 
covered  by  a  program  which  was  instituted 
only  a  year  ago.  Four  million  patients  have 
received  hospital  care  since  the  program 
started:  25  million  medical  bills  have  been 
paid. 

Some  say:  "Medical  care  Is  a  privilege  not 
a  right." 

"Do  any  more  and  you  will  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  the  individual." 
Medicare  represents  great  progress  today. 
But  15  years  from  now  we  will  be  deeply 
shamed  as  a  nation  if  the  one-third  of  our 
population,  who  today  have  no  regular  access 
to  doctors  or  dentists,  are  still  deprived  of 
medical  care. 

It  will  be  unacceptable  If  Illness  can  still 
mean  financial   disaster  to   the  family  or  a 
working  man  or  woman. 
What  about  education  and  training? 
Will  every  American  have  an  opportunity 
to  get  all  the  education  he  can  use? 

Will  we  have  training  and  re-tralnlng  pro- 
grams capable  of  giving  people  skills  which 
will  enable  them  to  lead  productive  lives  in 
an  economy  of  rapid  technological  change? 

Will  your  children  now  in  grammar  school 
be  able  to  find  a  place  in  college? 

Here  again  the  record  &&  of  today  looks 
pretty  good.  Sl.x  million  Americans  are  In 
college,  and  a  million  of  them  are  receiving 
some  form  of  federal  assistance. 

Head  Start  has  already  given  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  youngsters  a  critically 
Important  boost  toward  successful  educa- 
tions and  rewarding  lives. 

Job  Corps  centers  established  Just  two 
years  ago  have  already  sent  over  60  thou- 
sand new  workers,  earners,  and  buyers  into 
the  economy,  and  over  41  thousand  more  are 
now  in  training. 

But  will  this  be  enough  15  years  from  now? 
Will  we  still  have  poor  schools  in  poor 
neighborhoods  which  can  afford  only  poor 
teachers — schools  which  will  turn  bright - 
eyed  youngsters  into  poor  students,  poor 
workers  and  poor  citizens? 

Will  young  people  coming  out  of  schools 
find  Jobs  and  hope,  or  unemployment  and 
despair? 
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What  about  our  cities? 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  American  people 
already  live  in  urban  areas,  and  the  chances 
axt  very  great  that  most  of  us  will  live  out 
our  lives  in  cities. 

Tne  federal  government  will  supply  over 
10  billion  dollars  in  grants  and  loans  to  cities 
this  year  for  the  improvement  of  urban  life. 
That  is  almost  three  times  the  amount  avaU- 
able  In  1961. 

But  If  each  of  us  Is  to  have  a  decent  place 
to  live  at  a  price  we  can  afford,  we  will  need 
new  urban  housing  units  at  the  rate  of  2 
million  a  year  a  decade  from  now. 

If  we  are  not  to  waste  our  leisure  hours 
getting  to  and  from  work,  we  will  need  trans- 
portation facilities  to  move  200  million 
people. 

We  will  need  more  and  safer  airports. 

We  will  need  efficient  rapid  transit  systems 
in  the  heavily  populated  urban  corridors 
which  by  then  will  be  a  dominant  feature  of 
American  geogr:iphy. 

We  will  need  parks  and  recreation  facul- 
ties. 

We  win  need  clean  air  and  clean  water, 
neither  of  which  we  now  enjoy. 

Even  as  the  physical  and  cultural  facili- 
ties of  our  cities  improve,  we  will  still  need 
more  and  better  law  enforcement. 

Ttiink  about  wages.  Last  year's  amend- 
ments of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  In- 
creased the  minimum  wage  of  one  dollar 
forty  cents  an  hour  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  and  It  will  be  one  dollar  sixty  cents  an 
hour  next  year. 

Four  million  retail  store  employees  bene- 
fitted from  these  increases  and  an  addi- 
tional 15  million,  never  before  covered  by 
minimum  wage  legislation,  now  enjoy  this 
fundamental  American  right. 

For  the  first  time  minimum  wage  protec- 
tion was  extended  to  some  American  f,armers. 

Now  this  is  real  progress. 

We  fought  hard  for  It.  Your  vigorous  cam- 
paign had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  passage  of 
those  amendments. 

But  you  and  I  know  that  this  was  only  a 
step  In  the  right  direction,  and  that  there 
are  many  more  steps  ahead  of  us. 

A  worker  earning  one  dollar  forty  cents  an 
hour  is  condemned  to  raise  his  family  in 
poverty  according  to  present  federal  stand- 
ards. 

A  dollar  and  forty  cents  is  better  than  a 
dollar.  But  are  we  still  going  to  be  content 
15  years  from  now  to  guarantee  our  workers 
no  more  than  a  poverty  income? 

We  cannot.  And  that  is  one  reason  why  we 
need  active,  vigorous  labor  unions. 

In  the  past,  organized  labor  has  always 
led  In  the  struggle  for  decent  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

That  struggle  must  go  on.  and  the  unions 
must  continue  to  lead.  They  must  continue 
to  grow,  and  to  extend  their  help  and  pro- 
tection to  the  millions  of  American  workers 
who  still  lack  the  benefits  of  union  member- 
ship. 

And  let  me  say  this  to  the  younger  union 
members:  You  have  a  special  obligation  to 
continue  organised  labors  historic  struggle 
for  the  rights  of  all  working  men;  for  It  Is 
you  who  have  benefitted  most  from  the  hard- 
fought  victories  of  those  who  went  before 
you. 

I  could  list  dozens  of  other  areas  In  which 
the  remarkable  social  progress  of  recent 
ye.-^.rs  has  still  to  be  nourished,  re-enforced 
and  extended. 

Civil  rights— progress  in  the  last  few  years 
has  been  enormous.  Tomorrow  it  will  not  be 
enough.  Fifteen  years  from  now,  no  Ameri- 
can will  quietly  accept  discrimination  of 
any  kind. 

Privacy— the  Attorney  General's  recent 
limitation  on  the  use  of  wiretapping  re-en- 
forces a  fund.imental  constitutional  right. 

But  what  of  private  bugging?  What  about 
polygraph  test.s  for  prospective  employees? 
Do  we  want  these  In  our  national  or  Indi- 
vidual futures? 

And  there  are  our  relations  with  the  rest 


of  the  world.  Fifteen  years  from  now  we 
win  be  an  even  more  integral  part  of  a  world 
society  than  we  are  today. 

Will  that  society  be  one  of  hunger,  pov- 
erty, unrest  and  anxiety;  or  will  it  be  a  so- 
ciety of  hope,  or  growth,  of  confidence,  of 
individual  dlgmty  and  peace? 

Now  I  hear  people  every  day.  both  In  gov- 
ernment and  outside,  who  say  that  we  have 
done  enough. 

"Rome  wasn't  built  in  a  day." 

"The  majority  are  well-led.  well-clothed." 

"Don't  go  any  further  or  you'll  destroy 
the  rights  of  the  individual." 

"Enough  for  now." 

These  tired  people  usually  use  the  war  in 
Vietnam  as  their  excuse  for  inaction  on  do- 
mestic issues.  They  say  we  can't  afford  to 
meet  our  national  commitments  abroad  and 
at  the  same  time  build  schools,  train  teach- 
ers, and  open  opportunities  to  tlie  poor  at 
home. 

President  Johnson  does  not  agree  with 
these  tired  people.  He  has  asked  Congress 
this  year  for  over  26  billion  dollars  to  finance 
programs  specifically  designed  to  aid  the 
poor.  That  Is  an  Increase  of  3.6  billion  dol- 
lars over  last  year,  or  14  per  cent. 

And  I  don't  agree  with  these  tired  people 
either. 

One  reason  is  that  we  simply  cannot  afford 
to  have  15  per  cent  of  our  people  living  in 
poverty,  unable  to  purchase  the  goods  we 
produce. 

I  remember  my  father  tening  me  time  and 
again  when  I  worked  behind  the  counter  in 
our  family  drug  store  that  our  livelihood  de- 
pended upon  the  prosperity  of  our  customers. 
That  IS  Just  as  true  today. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  energies  and 
talents  oi  one  Negro  child  in  an  urban 
giietto  go  undiscovered  for  lack  of  education. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  one  farmer  while 
away  his  time  on  a  sagging  front  porch  In 
the  midst  of  unplanted  fields  because  he 
can't  get  tools,  credit,  seed,  or  land  of  his 
own. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  one  youngster  end 
up  in  juvenile  court  because  his  father  could 
not  support  his  family  or  because  his  mother 
had  to  work  to  feed  her  children. 

In  case  anyone  doubts  that  an  investment 
in  human  resources  Is  Important  to  pros- 
perity, let  me  give  you  a  statistic. 

An  economist  named  Dcnlson  recently 
completed  a  study  of  the  reasons  for  Ameri- 
can economic  growth  between  1929  and  1957. 
He  found  that  23  per  cent  of  that  growth 
was  due  to  an  improvement  in  the  educa- 
tional level  of  workers,  and  another  20  per 
cent  was  due  to  an  "advance  of  knowledge" 
In  general.  A  mere  15  per  cent  was  attrib- 
utable to  expansion  of  capital  equipment. 

I  know  it  does  not  surprise  you  to  hear 
that  Improving  men  is  worth  more  than  im- 
proving machines. 

While  I  am  quoting  statistics,  I  cannot 
resist  giving  you  one  more. 

A  recent  study  indicates  that  every  dollar 
Invested  by  government — federal,  state  or 
local— In  health,  education,  housing,  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources,  pollution 
control,  and  community  development  gener- 
ates 2  dollars  40  cents  worth  of  private  In- 
vestment and  adds  10  dollars  to  the  Gross 
National  Product. 

That  Is  a  return  any  banker  would  wel- 
come. 

But  we  are  not  a  nation  of  bankers. 

We  are  a  nation  which  has  grown  and 
prospered  on  the  basis  of  Individual  oppor- 
tunity. 

We  are  a  nation  which  has  discovered  that 
the  assurance  of  full  human  rights  and 
opportunity  for  all  does  not  detract  from  the 
well-being  of  the  majority,  but  rather  en- 
hances it. 

We  are  a  nation  which  has  slowly  and 
painfully  fought  to  insure  those  rights  and 
opportunities,  not  because  of  an  economic 
return  but  because  they  are  right. 

We  are  a  nation  that  believes,  in  the  words 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  that  "the   test  of 


our  progress  is  not  whether  we  add  more  to 
the  abundance  of  those  who  have  too  much; 
it  is  whether  we  provide  enough  for  those 
who  have  too  little." 

We  have  accomplished  a  great  deal,  but 
the  Job  IS  unfinished.  If  we  stop  now,  the 
proud  progress  of  today  will  surely  become 
the  dismal  inadequacy  of  tomorrow. 

The  tired  people  are  suffering  from  some- 
thing Gerltol  won't  fijc.  It  is  a  permanent  in- 
clination to  like  the  present  better  than  they 
expect  to  Uke  the  future,  and  to  like  the 
past  even  better  than  that. 

They  are  never  quite  able  to  catch  up, 
Just  as  they  are  grudgingly  about  to  accept 
the  present,  it  slips  into  the  past. 

They  are  saved  from  themselves  only  by 
the  foresight  and  dedication  of  others.  You 
know  who  they  are. 

I  am  not  too  tired  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
for  a  better  future. 

Your  Administration  is  not  too  tired  to 
carry  it  on. 

And  I  know  you  are  not  too  tired. 

We  can  make  America — no  more  or  less — 
"one  nation,  under  God,  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

And  we  can  move  even  closer  to  fulfilling 
the  hope  that  the  English  philosopher. 
Richard  Carlile,  held  out  for  the  printing 
press.  It  would,  he  predicted,  "abolish  all 
minor  monarchies  and  give  freedom  to  the 
whole  human  race." 

That  is  a  big  order. 

But.  if  we — blessed  by  nature,  blessed  by 
history,  having  unprecedented  prosperity 
and  power — do  not  fulfill  the  responsibilities 
of  leadership,  who  else  will? 


AD  HOC  CONGRESSIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  EQUAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITY IN  HOUSING  AND  THE  EN- 
FORCEMENT OF  EXECUTIVE  OR- 
DER NO.   11063 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  15, 
1967, 1  sponsored  an  informal  ad  hoc  con- 
gressional hearing  on  the  question  of  the 
enforcement  of  Executive  Order  No. 
11063  issued  by  President  Kennedy  in  No- 
vember 1962,  which  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion in  federally  assisted  housing.  Our 
hearing  considered  a  disturbing  report 
released  in  May  1967,  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  which  con- 
cluded that  the  Federal  agencies  involved 
had  little  enthusiasm  for  enforcing  the 
order. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  Philip  N. 
Browiistein,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner; Booker  T.  McGraw.  Assist- 
arit  to  tlie  Secretar>'  of  HUD  for  Inter- 
group  Relations;  John  Dervan,  Director 
of  the  Loan  Guarantee  Program  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  also  in  attend- 
ance were  several  representatives  of  fair 
housing  groups,  including  James  Harvey, 
the  national  housing  representative  of 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Members  of  Congress  who  participated 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  AFSC  report  were  substan- 
tially correct,  and  we  prepared  the  con- 
gressional conference  report  on  "Equal 
Opportunity  in  Housing  and   the   En- 
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forcement  of  Executive  Order  No.  11063." 
dated  May  13.  1967.  which  we  forwarded 
to  Secretary  Weaver  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 
Commissioner  Brownstein  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration;  and  William 
Driver.  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

We  summarized  our  recommendations 
in  covering  letters  as  follows: 

First.  Field  investigations  by  FHA  and 
VA  in  preference  to  the  case-complaint 
method  as  a  means  of  determining  where 
subtle  or  open  discrimination  occurs,  in- 
cluding testing,  and  followup  investiga- 
tion of  violators. 

Second.  Precise  definition  of  equal  op- 
portunity standards  for  the  housing  in- 
dustry. Including  specific  sanctions  for 
violators.  Formalization  of  hearings. 

Third.  Expansion  and  greater  use  of 
equal  opportunity  staff  in  the  investiga- 
tion and  enforcement  process;  more  ade- 
quate equal  opportunity  training  for  all 
field  staff. 

Fourth.  Greater  publicity  and  Identi- 
fication of  Government-assiibted  housing 
with  equal  opportunity  specifically  di- 
rected at  minority  communities.  Manda- 
tory statement  of  the  equal  opportunity 
policy  in  realtor  and  builder  advertising 
of  Government-assisted  housing. 

Fifth.  A  requirement  that  only  real- 
tors who  do  all  of  their  business  on  an 
equal  opportunity  basis  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  managing  or  reselling  acquired 
properties  for  the  Government;  better 
scrutiny  of  broker  practices  in  the  sale 
of  acquired  properties. 

Sixth.  Substantial  expansion  of  VA 
equal  opportunity  .staff,  or  transfer  of 
these  functions  to  HUD. 

The  report  waus  signed  by  the  follow- 
ing: John  Conyers.  Jr..  Henry  B.  Gon- 
zalez. Augustus  F.  Hawkins.  Robert  W. 
Kastenmeier.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman. 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  Benjamin  S.  Rosen- 
thal, and  William  F.  Ryan. 

Our  report  and  recommendations  point 
up  the  passivity  of  FHA  and  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration  toward  President 
Kennedy's  Executive  order.  Not  only  has 
It  not  been  enforced  effectively,  but  it 
has  been  restricted  by  agency  regula- 
tions. For  ln.stance.  FHA  has  exempted 
from  the  Executive  order  the  resale  of 
owner-occupied  one-  and  two-family 
houses.  This  exemption  should  cease  im- 
mediately. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  endorsina;  our 
report  In  an  editorial  on  September  19, 
1967.  observed: 

It  Is  time  for  someone  In  the  .Administra- 
tion to  remind  FHA  that  It  Is  not  a  com- 
mercial bank  and  that  security  Is  not  Its 
sole  motive.  The  Idea  Is  to  produce  housing, 
la  the  sUmis  and  In  the  suburbs,  for  those 
who  need  It  most. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include,  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  our  report  on  "Equal  Op- 
portunity In  Housing  and  the  Enforce- 
ment of  Executive  Order  No.  11063": 
congrsssion.^l  conftt.en-ce  report  on  equal 
Opporttnttt  in-  Housing  and  the  En- 
forcement OF  ExECtTrm:  Order  No.  11063 

introduction 
In  May,  1967.  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee  released  to  the  President  a 
comprehensive  "Report  on  Equal  Opportu- 
nity In  Housing."  The  Report  concerns  the 
lack    of    enforcement    of    Executive    Order 


11063  (November  1962)  which  prohibits  dis- 
crimination In  FHA  or  VA  assisted  new 
housing,  and  In  the  resale  of  Government- 
acquired  properties. 

The  two  principal  conclusions  of  the  Re- 
port were: 

"1.  Executive  Order  11063  Is  being  widely 
and  flagrantly  violated  by  builders,  brokers, 
and  lenders. 

"2.  ImplemenUtton  of  the  Order  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  (FHA)  and 
the  Veterans  Administration  (VA)  has  been 
at  best  Ineffective  and  at  worst  subversive 
of  the  goal  of  equal  opportunity  In  housing." 

The  Report  contains  an  evaluation  of  the 
Implementation  of  the  ExecuUve  Order  and  a 
series  of  recommendations.  It  also  provides 
thirteen  case  histories,  documenting  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  compliance  when  a 
builder  or  realtor  does  not  wish  to  sell  or 
rent  to  a  Negro. 

To  further  consider  the  Report,  Congress- 
man William  F.  Ryan  arranged  for  an  In- 
formal meeting  attended  by  a  number  of 
Congressmen  and  representatives  of  AFSC. 
the  concerned  agencies,  and  other  interested 
persons.  The  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
August  15. 

Participants  at  the  meeting  Included: 
Rep.  John  Conyers  (D-Mlch).  Rep.  Bob 
Eckhardt  (D-Tex.).  Rep.  Augustus  F.  Haw- 
kins (D-Callf),  Rep.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier 
(D-Wls).  Rep.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman  (R- 
NY),  Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss  (D-Wls),  Rep. 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (D-NY),  Rep.  Wil- 
liam F.  Ryan  (D-NY). 

And  representatives  of:  Rep.  John  Brade- 
mas  (D-Ind).  Rep.  Don  Edwards  (D-Callf), 
Rep.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  (D-Tex) . 

Philip  N  Brownstein.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  &  Urban  De- 
velopment for  Mortgage  Credit,  and  Federal 
Housing  Commissioner. 

Booker  T.  McGraw.  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  Intergroup  Relations,  HUD. 

John  Dervan,  Director,  Loan  Guaranty  Pro- 
gram. VA 

J.imes  Harvey,  American  Friends  Service 
Committee. 

William  Cameron.  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee. 

In  addition,  there  were  representatives  of 
the  Housing  Division  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Government  and  the  Action  Coordi- 
nating Committee  to  End  Segregation  In  the 
Suburb-s   (ACCESS). 

We  are  grateful  to  all  the  participants  In 
the  meeting  for  taking  the  time  to  discuss 
this  problem  with  us.  We  are  especially  in- 
debted to  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee for  their  valuable  study. 

Our  conclusion  Is  that  the  picture  por- 
trayed by  the  A.F.S.C.  report  is  substantially 
accurate.  Fair  housing  is  clearly  not  one  of 
F.H.A.'s  priorities,  to  say  the  least.  Time  pre- 
vented us  from  discussing  the  VA.  situation 
in  detail.  However,  all  evidence  suggests  that 
the  VA.  Is  even  less  concerned  with  the  goal 
of  equal  opportunity  in  housing  than  the 
F.H.A. 

The  following  report  is  very  brief.  It  pre- 
sents our  conclusions  based  on  background 
information  and  statements  of  various  per- 
sons present  at  the  meeting.  There  Is  vast 
room  for  Improvement  within  the  existing 
authority  under  Executive  Order  11063.  This 
order  provides  the  means  whereby  equal  op- 
portunity might  be  secured  In  a  substantial 
sector  of  the  housing  market.  Instead  of  Im- 
plementing this  authority  to  the  fullest,  the 
concerned  agencies  have  chosen  a  minimal 
interpretation  of  their  obligation.  We  hope 
that  this  will  change. 

John  Conyers 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeieb 
Theodore   R.  Kupferman 
Henry  S.  Retjss 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal 
William  F.  Ryan 

Members  of  Congress. 


It  is  well  known  that  FHA's  principal  con- 
stituency is  the  housing  Industry.  FHA  ia 
reluctant  to  Jeopardize  Its  standing  w;th 
the  Industry  by  aggressively  Implementing 
an  equal  opjKirtunity  policy.  This  Is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  manner  In  which  the 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Executive 
Order  have  been  carried  out. 

1.   THE    CASE    METHOD 

The  AFSC  malnuined  that  FHA  has  failed 
to  carry  out  an  "afllrmatlve"  policy  on  equal 
opportunity.  By  and  large,  the  meeting  sub- 
stantiated this.  FHA  has  Interpreted  the 
Order  as  providing  a  right  of  redress,  but  not 
a  mandate  for  Industry-wide  enforcement 
by  the  agency  itself. 

In  other  words,  if  a  prospective  Negro 
buyer  who  has  been  repeatedly  misled  and 
discouraged  from  purchasing  a  house  has  the 
sophistication  and  determination  to  pursue 
his  case,  only  then  does  he  stand  a  chance 
of  satisfaction.  Without  the  assistance  of 
private  fair  housing  groups,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  even  those  few  Negro  buyers  who 
have  been  aided  by  the  Order  would  have 
obtained   redress. 

There  is  a  default  of  agency  responsibility 
in  this  area.  To  the  extent  that  it  is  being 
exercised  at  all.  It  is  being  done  under  great 
pressure  from  private  groups.  It  is  discour- 
aging that  a  private  group,  with  minimal  re- 
sources, must  do  the  Federal  Government's 
job  for  It. 

The  Order  Is  being  enforced  on  a  case  by 
case  method,  and  on  the  initiative  of  the 
complainant.  It  Is  clear  that  those  Negro 
buyers  who  even  reach  the  stage  of  com- 
plaining to  FHA  are  a  small  minority  of 
those   who  experience   discrimination. 

FHA  has  recently  announced  plans  for 
pilot  counseling  services  in  five  cities.  If  a 
buyer  is  having  difficulty  in  finding  a  house. 
FHA  will  advise  him  as  to  price  range,  loca- 
tion, etc.  FHA  will  make  the  appointment  for 
a  showing.  Lf  It  has  reason  to  suspect  that  a 
minority  buyer  Is  being  given  a  runaround. 
Theoretically,  the  visibility  of  the  FHA  is 
to  ensure  that  the  builder  or  realtor  will  not 
discriminate. 

Although  this  Innovation  will  undoubtedly 
be  useful,  it  remains  merely  an  embellish- 
ment on  the  case  method.  It  still  depends 
upon  buyer  initiative:  it  still  le.'^ns  upon  the 
assistance  of  its  most  significant  critics,  the 
private  fair  housing  groups.  Is  any  major 
publicity  campaign  curried  on  to  publicize 
the  service  among  Negroes?  Is  the  service 
located  in  ghetto  neighborhoods?  Is  It  open 
evenings  and  weekends,  or  only  when  the 
buyer  is  at  work?  The  answers  we  received 
are  less  than  satisfactory. 

Another  recent  innovation  is  the  require- 
ment that  builders  who  have  been  found  to 
discriminate  are  required  to  take  ■'affirm.i- 
tive  action,"  which  m  ly  Include  equal  op- 
portunity advertising,  or  demonstration  that 
Negroes  have  purchased  houses,  etc.,  as  a 
condition  for  continuing  to  receive  FHA 
commitments.  Although  this  is  also  a  useful 
Improvement,  more  often  than  not  a  hearing 
will  end  with  the  Judgment  that  a  "misun- 
derstanding" occurred,  and  there  will  be  no 
formal  finding  of  discrimination.  Further- 
more, if  the  builder  is  Judged  guilty,  once  he 
takes  the  required  "affirmative  action."  he  is 
no  longer  subject  to  FH.4  scrutiny. 

We  conclude  that  adequate  enforcement  of 
the  Order  will  not  be  secured  until  FH.A  in- 
stitutes direct  enforcement  and  testing  in 
preference  to  the  case  complaint  method. 
Only  if  this  is  done,  will  there  be  fin  assur- 
ance that  Negro  buyers  are  not  dissuaded 
from  purchases,  subtly  or  openly. 

2.  SALE  OF  ACQUIRED  PROPERTIES 

FTIA  offers  for  sale  annually  In  the  area  of 
50,000  units  which  have  come  into  its  pos- 
session. Most  of  these  are  sold  through  com- 
mercial brokers.  According  to  AFSC.  some  of 
the  most  blatant  dlscriml.nation  occurs  in 
this  area.  AFSC  alleges  that  most  of  the 
houses    are    sold    through    favored    (usually 
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white)  brokers,  although  bidding  is  nomi- 
nally open.  Negro  brokers  generally  acquire 
properties  In  predominantly  Negro  areas. 
White  brokers  generally  show  properties  in 
white  areas  to  white  buyers,  and  those  In 
Negro  areas  to  Negroes.  No  effort  is  made  to 
determine  whether  the  broker  who  bids  for 
acquired  properties  discriminates  in  his 
other  dealings.  FHA  takes  the  position  that 
this  is  his  affair,  and  that  it  Is  only  concerned 
with  whether  he  discriminates  in  the  sale  of 
FHA  properties. 

The  total  FHA  effort  to  secure  compliance 
In  the  sale  of  acquired  properties  involves 
an  occasional  meeting  in  which  brokers  are 
familiarized  with  the  regulations,  and  a  re- 
quirement that  they  certify  from  time  to 
time  that  they  have  Informed  their  sales 
staff  of  the  regulations.  FHA  believes  this  is 
sufficient.  We  believe  that  they  either  are 
being  naive,  or  that  they  have  little  enthu- 
siasm for  enforcing  the  order.  In  the  absence 
of  testing,  the  brokers  have  no  incentive  to 
abide  by  the  Order.  FHA  representatives  ac- 
knowledged that  brokers  do  discriminate  In 
their  other  dealings  "at  the  request  of  their 
clients."  It  is  disingenuous  to  expect  that  the 
minimal  FH.A  requirements  will  induce  them 
not  to  discriminate  in  the  sale  of  acquired 
properties. 

FHA  Is  permitting  its  properties  to  be  sold 
through  a  market  which  is  largely  segregated. 
Unless  strong  measures  are  taken  to  counter 
the  general  trend,  It  can  be  expected  that  the 
resale  of  these  properties  will  only  reinforce 
the  prevailing  pattern. 

3.  FAlLtTRE  TO  EMPLOY  AVAILABLE  TECHNIQUES 

Executive  Order  11063  directs  agencies  to 
"take  all  action  neces.sary  and  appropriate 
to  prevent  discrimination  because  of  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin"  in  housing 
which  they  sell,  rent  or  assist  through  the 
provision  of  guarantees.  This  is  a  broad  man- 
date. We  concur  with  a  number  of  AFSC 
suggestions  that  clearly  fall  within  the  au- 
thority of  the  Order. 

Instead  of  merely  requiring  that  proven 
dlscriininators  take  "affirmative  action"  to 
get  back  into  FHA's  good  graces,  FHA  might 
well  require  that  advertising  of  all  housing 
provided  with  FHA  assistance  refer  to  the 
equal  opportunity  policy.  On  site  posters 
could  also  be  required  making  the  policy 
clear.  FHA  takes  the  position  that  this  re- 
quirement would  alienate  the  industry  and 
damage  niA's  position,  which  is  in  itself 
an  acknowledgement  that  discrimination  in 
housing  Is  pervasive  and  that  present  FHA 
policies  do  not  remedy  the  situation. 

Moreover.  FHA  itself  should  mount  a  pub- 
licity campaign  to  Identify  FHA-asslsted 
new  housing  with  equal  opportunity.  This 
can  be  done  through  various  media,  and 
should  especially  be  directed  at  the  Negro 
community. 

It  can  also  be  accomplished  through  bet- 
ter liaison  with  local  community  relations 
agencies,  public  housing  authorities,  civil 
rights  and  fair  housing  groups.  FHA  main- 
tains that  a  campaign  of  this  nature  might 
discourage  a  substantial  portion  of  the  in- 
dustry from  doing  business  with  FHA.  We 
believe  that  builders  and  realtors  who  dis- 
criminate against  Negro  citizens  should  not 
expect  subsidy  at  taxpayer  expense.  If  the 
serious  enforcement  of  the  Executive  Order 
would  Indeed  lead  to  the  disaffection  of 
much  of  the  inditstry,  this  Is  only  proof  of 
the  depth  of  the  problem  and  the  need  for 
prompt.  eiTective  action  such  as  we  are 
recommending. 

There  is  a  close  analogy  In  the  sale  of 
acquired  properties.  FHA  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  they  are  not  concerned  with 
whether  brokers  who  sell,  rent,  or  m.anage 
Government  acquired  properties  discrim- 
inate in  their  other  dealings.  We  believe  that 
no  broker  should  have  the  privilege  of  man- 
aging and  selling  properties  for  the  Govern- 
ment unless  he  is  pledged  to  do  business  on 
an  equal  opportunity  basis  in  all  his  deal- 


ings. We  believe  this  is  a  highly  appropriate 
means,  within  the  mandate  of  the  Order,  to 
encourage  nondiscrimination  in  housing. 

Under  the  Executive  Order  FHA  also  has 
the  authority  to  "take  other  action  ...  In- 
cluding litigation."  We  were  told  that  this 
authority  has  never  been  used.  Furthermore, 
FHA's  inspection  staff,  which  maintains 
standards  in  regard  to  other  conditions 
which  FHA  imposes,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  enforcement  ol  the  Executive  Order.  This 
should  be  remedied. 

FHA  has  exempted  from  the  Executive 
Order  the  res.ale  of  owner-occupied  one  and 
two  family  houses.  This  exempts  nearly  95 
percent  of  sales  in  this  category. 

There  is  no  overall  set  of  guidelines  with 
which  the  industry  must  comply  in  order 
to  qualify  for  FHA  assistance.  Since  October. 
1963,  a  builder  has  had  to  sign  a  non-dis- 
crimination pledge:  however,  this  has  never 
been  defined  further.  We  believe  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  agencies  to  make 
clear  to  builders,  realtors,  and  lenders  what 
constitutes  violation  of  the  Order,  and  what 
the  consequences  will  be.  At  present,  the 
worst  a  builder  who  chooses  to  discriminate 
faces  Is  the  slight  possibility  that  he  will  be 
forced  to  change  his  decision.  Only  if  he  then 
refuses  to  sell,  does  he  lace  the  possibility 
of  sanctions. 

The  Veterans  Administration  compliance 
program  is  even  less  developed  than  FHA's. 
Either  the  VA  should  develop  Its  own  equal 
opportunity  staff,  with  enforcement  func- 
tions, or  this  responsibility  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  HUD. 

4.    ATTITUDES 

The  AFSC  Report  was  especially  critical 
of  the  attitude  and  performance  of  the  FHA 
and  the  VA  in  the  processing  of  complaints. 
AFSC  contends  that  there  are  delays,  and 
that  the  complaint  procedure  of  FHA  and  VA 
are  "clumsy  and  grossly  inadequate  tools." 
The  VA  is  reported  to  be  most  reluctant  to 
charge  discrimination  except  when  the  formal 
refusal  to  sell  a  house  is  Involved.  It  should 
be  obvious  that  refusal  to  show  a  house  is 
tantamount  to  a  refusal  to  sell  and  consti- 
tutes discrimination. 

The  FHA  and  VA  are  also  alleged  to  favor 
the  builder  except  when  confronted  with  the 
most  obvious  discrimination.  We  are  not  In  a 
position  to  determine  the  attitude  of  Indi- 
vidual staff  members.  However,  we  concur 
with  the  recommendations  that  hearings  be 
formalized;  that  the  policy  on  the  Executive 
Order  be  made  clear  to  all  staff  members 
through  more  adequate  training:  and  that 
the  use  of  the  equal  opportunity  staff,  who 
presently  have  no  "line"  authority  shoiUd  be 
broadened.  The  caution  reflected  In  the  ap- 
parent fear  of  offending  the  Industry  war- 
rants a  change  of  attitudes. 

At  the  meeting  on  August  15.  HUD  and 
FHA  representatives  repeatedly  asserted  that 
their  authority  Is  limited  under  the  present 
Executive  Order,  and  that  they  really  favor  a 
Federal  fair  housing  law.  In  all  candor,  let  us 
recognize  that  the  possibility  of  a  fair  hous- 
ing law  passing  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress Is  remote.  Moreover,  if  FHA  Is  incapable 
or  unwilling  to  enforce  the  Executive  Order 
whose  mandate  Is  clear  affecting  twenty  per- 
cent of  the  industry,  what  will  be  the  fate  of 
a  blanket  fair  housing  law?  Conversely,  If 
FHA  believes  that  a  fair  housing  law  is  work- 
able, why  is  It  not  prepared  to  fully  enforce 
the  existing  Order? 

CONCLUSION 

Of  course,  we  also  believe  that  an  effec- 
tivelv  enforced  fair  housing  law  Is  ultimately 
required.  However,  the  e.xlstlng  authority 
should  be  enforced  to  its  fullest.  It  only 
covers  a  fraction  of  new  housing,  but  it  Is 
a  very  significant  fraction  of  suburban  mid- 
dle income  housing  Many  Negro  families  now- 
trapped  In  urban  ghettos  can  afford  this  type 
of  housing.  The  ghetto  uprisings  can  be 
traced  to  two  principal  factor?. — housing  and 
jobs.  Education  and  Job  training  are  rela- 


tively longer  term  tasks,  but  It  Is  Inexcusable 
to  continue  to  deny  decent  housing  to  Negro 
families  who  can  afford  it  now. 

Executive  Order  11063  Is  an  Important 
wedge,  for  it  covers  a  substantial  part  of  the 
housing  which  many  urban  Negroes  can  af- 
ford now.  Until  additional  authority  Is  legis- 
lated, it  is  critical  that  the  Order  be  Imple- 
mented to  the  fullest. 

I  also  include  the  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  19,  1967, 
entitled  "More  Brake  Than  Engine": 
More   Brake   Than    Engine 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
come  in  lately  for  a  couple  of  brickbats  that 
seem  at  once  deserved  and  well-directed. 
Eight  members  of  the  House  concerned  with 
the  promotion  of  fair  housing  complained 
very  publicly  the  other  day  that  FHA  has 
followed  a  generally  passive  policy  toward 
President  Kennedy's  1962  Executive  Order 
prohibiting  racial  discrimination  in  housing 
sold  under  Federally  insured  mortgages.  The 
complaint  errs,  If  at  all,  on  the  side  of  under- 
statement. One  wonders  at  times  If  FHA  has 
ever  heard  of  the  Executive  Order — or  even 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill. 

Sound  banking  policy  in  Federal  mortgage 
Insurance  is  highly  commendable,  to  be  sure. 
But  FH.A  has  some  sound  social  policy  to 
consider,  too.  The  Nation  urgently  needs 
decent  housing  for  its  colored  as  well  as  for 
its  white  citizens;  and  Its  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  bend  every  effort  to  shatter  the 
ghettos  that  cramp  human  development  and 
crimp  opportunity.  "It  Is  well  known,"  the 
eight  Congressmen  said,  "that  FHA's  prin- 
cipal constituency  is  the  housing  industry. 
FHA  is  reluctant  to  Jeopardize  Its  standing 
with  the  industry  by  aggressively  Implement- 
ing an  equal  opportunity  policy." 

This  want  of  ardor  manifests  itself  in  other 
ways  as  well.  Locally  the  other  day  an  anti- 
poverty  housing  group,  the  Housing  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  appealed  to  the  na- 
tional FHA  office  for  help  after  Its  plan  to 
rehabilitate  Clifton  Terrace  apartments  for 
low-Income  families  had  been  twice  turned 
down  by  local  and  regional  FHA  offices.  In- 
sistence on  perfection  gets  very  few  housing 
units  constructed.  It  is  time  for  someone  in 
the  Administration  to  remind  FHA  that  It  is 
not  a  commercial  bank  and  that  security  is 
not  Its  sole  motive.  The  idea  Is  to  produce 
housing.  In  the  slums  and  the  suburbs,  for 
those  who  need  it  most. 


GUERRILLAS  HAVE  A  NEW  VOICE  IN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tuianimous  coiisent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 

Thei'e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfor- 
tunately, other  items  of  importance  have 
overshadowed  recent  developments  emi- 
nating  from  communism's  stepping  stone 
in  the  Caribbean— Cuba.  While  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  concerned  with 
other  things,  business  as  usual  calls  for 
subverting  the  nations  of  our  hemisphere 
through  various  tactics,  including  guer- 
rilla warfare. 

Virginia  Prewett.  writing  in  the  Sep- 
tember 19.  1967,  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News,  amplifies  on  an  arm  of 
Tri-Continental  and  LASO  operations 
which  is  based  here  in  the  United 
States — "the  Tri-Continental  Informa- 
tion Center"  in  New  York.  As  she  points 
out.  this  offshoot  will  serve  as  another 
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outlet    for    antl -American    propaganda 
and  action  and  warrants  close  watching. 

With  their  "close  contacts  with  the 
Vletcong."  predictions  of  a  guerrilla 
movement  in  the  United  States  and  affili- 
ations with  many  of  the  top  Communists, 
It  would  appear  that  Castro  has  another 
foot  In  our  door. 

I  submit  the  Prewett  article  for  further 
elaboration  and  Incorporation  into  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

New  York  Center  Spreads  Anti-U.S.  Propa- 
ganda:  Gl-xrrillas  Have  a  New  Voice  in 

America 

(By   Vlrglnii    Prewett) 

Latla  American  guerillas,  the  Viet  Cong 
and  the  Havana-based  Trl-Continental  Or- 
ganization (OSPAAL)  now  have  a  mouth- 
piece In  the  US. 

This  Is  the  Trl-Contlnental  Information 
Center  in  New  York,  on  Broadway  a  few  doors 
above  Fourteenth  Street.  Three  U.S.  Commu- 
nist stalwarts  are  among  45  announced  spon- 
sors. 

In  operation  since  early  spring,  the  Center 
proposes  to  flex  Its  muscles  in  October  by 
bringing  Guyana's  Communist-lining  fire- 
brand, Cheddl  Jagan,  to  the  U.S.  for  a  lec- 
ture tour. 

TKACH-IS 

On  July  13.  the  Center  held  what  staffers 
call  a  "verv  successful"  te.ich-ln  on  Puerto 
Rico  at  the  Horace  Mann  auditorium  of  the 
Columbia  University  Teachers  College. 

There  Juan  A.  SUen,  president  of  the  Cas- 
tro-connected Puerto  Rlcan  Pro-Independ- 
ence Movement,  attacked  the  US.  In  fiery 
terms  for    'oppressing"  Puerto  Rlcans. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Center.  Bulletin  Co-edi- 
tor Jo:tn  Levenson  and  John  G.^llo,  soon  to 
become  the  Center's  Secretary,  say  lt«  purpose 
is  to  create  underf t.indmg  and  a  constitu- 
ency among  the  Amer:c.in  people  for  the 
world's  guerilla  movements. 

The  Trl-Contlnental  Organization  from  its 
Havana  base  h.is  issued  a  policy  statement 
relaUng  "the  fight  of  the  Negro  people  of  the 
United  States"  to  the  "world  struggle  against 
Yankee  Imperialism"  and  exhorting  American 
Negroes  to  paralyze  U.S.  cities  and  "destroy 
the  economic,  political  and  social  system  of 
the  United  States." 

Asked  If  thev  expect  a  guerilla  movement 
to  appear  In  the  U.S..  the  Trt-Contlnental 
Center  spokesman,  John  GaUo,  said:  "Not 
for  five  vears." 

To  the  query  whether  the  guerillas  would 
appear  then,  he  answred: 

'Come  back  In  five  years." 

CONG    CONTACTS 

The  Center's  staff  says  It  has  "many  con- 
tacts" with  the  Vletcong  and  Indirectly  with 
other  guerilla  movements. 

The  chief  publications  obtainable  at  pres- 
ent are  the  Bulletin,  and  an  English-language 
version  of  the  message — published  In 
Granma.  organ  of  the  ofBclal  Cuban  Com- 
munist Party— sent  by  Che  Guevara  to  the 
Trl-Contlnental  Organization. 

The  Bulletin  Is  sent  by  mall  to  lists  of 
names  obtained  from  "civil  rights  groups, 
the  peace  movement  and  college  groups," 
according  to  the  Center  staff 

The  Augu.st  Issue  of  the  Bulletin  prlnU 
the  text  of  the  speech  by  Juan  SUen  at  the 
July  "teach-In."  Among  other  things.  SUen 
charges  that  American  and  Cuban  exUes  flock 
to  Puerto  Rico  to  "exploit"  the  people,  that 
the  recent  plebesclte  was  "manipulated"  and 
that  the  US.  is  using  Puerto  Rlcans  as  can- 
non fodder  In  Vietnam. 

The  Center  Is  supported  by  private  dona- 
tions, said  the  staff.  It  was  started  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  members  of  SANA  (National  Com- 
mittee for  a  Sane  Ni;clear  Policy).  Among 
the  45  listed  sponsors  are: 

Communist  Theoretician  Herbert  Apthe- 
ker;    Party    Member    Carl    Bolce;    PranltUn 


Alexander,  past  president  of  the  Dubois 
Clubs:  Donna  Allen  of  "Women  Strike  for 
Peace  ";  Alvah  Bessie  and  John  Gervassl.  left- 
ist writers:  James  Aronson,  former  National 
Guardhin  editor:  Professors  Douglas  Dowd  of 
Cornell,  Sidney  Peck  of  Cleveland's  Western 
Reserve  University,  and  Frank  Kofsky  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh:  Ruby  Dee.  an  ac- 
tress; Abe  Felnglass  of  the  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butchers  Union  and  Paul  Krassner,  editor  of 
•The  Realist". 


NUCLEAR  DEFENSE— AGAINST 
WHOM? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  I  have  made  a  nimiber  of  insertions 
in  the  Congressional  Record  concern- 
in?  the  antiballistic  missile  defense  sys- 
tem which  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy for  a  number  of  years.  Perhaps 
because  the  pressure  for  an  ABM  de- 
fen.se  svstem  has  increased,  it  has  been 
announced  that  the  United  States  will 
go  ahead  with  a  light  ABM  system.  And 
who  will  the  system  defend  against? 
Why.  Red  China,  of  course.  Meanwhile, 
we  have  announced  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  pre.ss  for  talks  with  the  Soviets 
to  avert  escalation  of  an  ABM  race.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  editorially  observed 
that— 

The  McNamara  decision  to  avoid  the  Imme- 
diate soviet  threat  and  concentrate  Instead 
on  the  possibility  of  future  attack  from  a 
nonexistent  Red  Chinese  missile  force  could 
lay  the  Johnson  administration  wide  open 
to  charges  of  Irresponsible  fiddling  with  na- 
tional security. 

I  insert  the  Chicago  Tribune  editorial 
of  September  20  entitled  "Nuclear  De- 
fense— Aeain.st  Whom?"  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Nuclear   Defense — Against   Whom? 

After  stalling  off  a  decision  while  trying 
unsuccessfully  to  talk  the  Russians  into  a 
mutual  ban  on  antl-balllstlc  missile  [ABMj 
defense  systems  as  a  way  of  ending  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  finally  decided  to  build  one  of  Its 
own 

It  will  not  be  designed,  aa  one  might  ex- 
pect, to  protect  the  United  States  from  attack 
by  the  only  hostile  missile  force  In  exist- 
ence— the  Soviet  Union's.  Instead,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  announced 
Monday.  It  will  be  a  relatively  cheap  "light " 
ABM  system  Intended  to  foil  any  mlssUe 
attack  from  Red  China,  which  has  no  long 
range  missiles  now  and  Is  not  expected  to 
have  any  before  the  mid-1970s. 

McNamara's  decision,  far  from  ending 
sharp  debate  over  the  need  to  build  a  system 
for  protection  against  the  growing  might  of 
the  soviet  missile  arsenal,  only  fanned  the 
flames.  Many  key  members  of  Congress,  In- 
cluding adnrilnlstratlon  supporters,  who  had 
been  briefed  on  the  decision  over  the  week- 
end said  thev  viewed  this  only  as  a  first 
step  toward  "building  a  "heavy"  sovlet- 
orlented  missile  defense 

Antlcip.itlng  such  opposition,  McNamara 
told  a  group  of  editors  In  San  Francisco,  to 
whom  he  disclosed  the  ABM  decision,  that 
the  administration  would  firmly  resist  every 
pressure  to  convert  the  5  billion  dollar  "light" 


ABM  system  Into  one  capable  of  coping  with 
the  more  complicated  soviet  missile  force. 

The  Pentagon  chief  downgraded  the  ABM 
system  the  Russians  have  been  busily  In- 
stalling for  several  years  around  Moscow  and 
other  key  cities  as  a  "light"  are  "modest" 
one,  easily  penetrable  by  American  missiles 
If  they  were  fired  in  retaliation  to  a  "first 
strike." 

McNamara  conceded  the  situation  would 
change  if  the  Kremlin  decided  to  build  a 
•heavy"  ABM  defense.  Should  the  Russians 
do  this — and  McNamara  asserted  that  no  na- 
tion can  hide  such  endeavors — Washington 
would  not  respond,  as  might  be  expected,  by 
building  a  "heavy"  counterpart. 

He  insisted  that  the  response  to  such  So- 
viet action  would  be  to  maite  ■  merica's  of- 
fensive missile  strike  force  even  more  so- 
phisticated and  unstoppable  than  It  Is  today. 
Deterrence  thru  overwhelming  nuclear 
might,  he  said,  remains  the  cornerstone  of 
administration  strategy,  rather  than  depend- 
ence on  anti-missile  defense. 

Contending  that  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  have  the  nuclear  mis- 
sile power  to  wipe  each  other  out  in  •'retalia- 
tion" or  "eecond"  strikes,  McNamara  argued 
It  was  equally  futUe  for  either  to  buUi  a 
costly  and  "heavy"  ABM  defense.  For  the 
United  SUtes  to  do  so,  he  said,  would  only 
bring  a  soviet  reaction  to  offset  our  advan- 
tage. 

McNamara  said  his  position  was  supported 
by  four  science  advisers  who  served  Presi- 
dents Elsenhower.  Kennedy,  and  Johnson, 
and  bv  directors  of  research  for  three  secre- 
taries of  defense.  The  Pentagon  boss  -Ignlfi- 
cantly  failed  to  mention  the  joint  chiefs  of 
staff. 

By  unanimous  decision,  the  Joint  chiefs 
have  recommended  production  of  a  "heavy" 
ABM  system  to  defend  actalnst  any  kind  of 
possible  soviet  missile  attack.  Given  the  sarr.e 
set  of  facts.  General  Earle  G,  Wheeler.  JCS 
chairman,  testified  last  February,  the  mili- 
tary leaders  reached  a  different  conclusion 
from  McNamara. 

Wheeler  said  the  chiefs  do  not  believe  the 
soviet  reaction  to  our  building  an  ABM  sys- 
tem would  be  as  outlined  by  their  civilian 
boss  and  his  scientific  advisers.  Should  de- 
terrence fall  and  the  Russians  attack  with 
their  long  range  missiles,  the  chiefs  believe 
that  an  ABM  defense,  even  tho  not  TOO  per 
cent  perfect,  would  save  millions  of  lives. 

The  McNamara  decision  to  avoid  the  Im- 
mediate soviet  threat  and  concentrate  in- 
stead on  the  possibility  of  future  attack  fri)m 
»  nonexistent  Red  Chinese  missile  force 
could  lay  the  Johnson  administration  wide 
open  to  charges  of  Irresponsible  fiddling  with 
national  security. 
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TWO    ORGANIZATIONS    DESERVING 
SPECIAL   TRIBUTE— RACINE   SEA- 
BEE    US.    NAVAL    RESERVE    UNIT 
AND    RACINE    COUNTY    COUNCIL, 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  FMr.  SchadebergI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  on  the  appropriate  date,  many  of 
"us  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  one  orpanization 
or  another  in  commemoration  of  the  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  group. 
I  must  admit  that  in  many  cases  the 
press  of  business  prevents  us  from  pay- 
ing close  attention  to  the  functioning  of 
the  particular  group  we  have  praised 


until  the  next  anniversary.  In  my  case, 
this  could  never  happen  when  it  comes 
to  my  former  Seabee  unit  in  Racine,  Wis.. 
and  the  Racine  County  Council.  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  tell  you  here  today 
of  the  close  cooperation  and  working 
relationship  which  exists  between  the 
two  groups.  Only  weekend  before  last, 
the  Seabees  under  the  charge  of  Chief 
Paul  Buchaklian.  spent  2  days  working 
at  the  Ka  Ha  Gon  Boy  Scout  Camp  near 
Rochester.  Wis.,  in  the  second  phase  of 
a  program  designed  to  modernize  and 
better  equip  the  camp.  In  return,  the 
Scouts  gave  the  Seabees  a  "thank  you" 
assist  in  the  form  of  a  cookout. 

I  am  very  proud  of  both  organizations. 
I  have  an  especially  fond  spot  in  my  heart 
for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  The  lore 
and  skill  that  the  organization  has  passed 
to  each  young  generation  in  turn  has 
served  it  well.  I  know  that  my  son.  who 
is  now  preparing  to  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  is  better  prepared  to  face  the 
tasks  ahead  after  having  an  excellent 
Scouting  background. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  Nation  willretain  its  bas^c  strength 
as  long  as  it  contains  outstanding  groups 
such  as  the  Racine  Seabee  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve  Unit  and  the  Racine  County 
Council.  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 


THE  CENTER  FOR  INTER -AMERICAN 
RELATIONS.  INC. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  KupfermanI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLTFERT^IAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Center  for  Inter-American  Relations  has 
opened  at  680  Park  Avenue,  in  my  dis- 
trict. , 

With  the  current  world  posture  and 
the  increasing  interest  in  our  relations 
uith  the  other  nations  on  this  continent, 
this  is  indeed  a  welcome  development. 

Tlie  center  describes  its  purpose  as 
"designed  to  meet  two  critical  needs: 
more  effective  communication  among 
those  concerned  with  the  process  of 
political,  economic,  and  social  develop- 
ment in  the  hemisphere;  and  greater 
awareness  in  the  United  States  of  the 
artistic  traditions  and  cultural  accom- 
plishments of  Latin  America,  the  Carib- 
bean area,  and  Canada." 

The  headquarters  of  the  center  de- 
serves more  than  passing  reference.  It 
is  a  six-story  towTi  house  designed  in 
1911  by  the  architectural  firm  o'.  McKim. 
Mead  &  White.  Presented  to  the  center 
bv  the  Marquesa  de  Cuevas.  the  house 
has  been  completely  renovated  and 
equipped  with  an  art  galler>'.  offices, 
seminar  rooms,  a  library,  and  reception 
and  dining  facilities. 

Perhaps  more  interesting,  if  not  more 
important,  is  the  fact  that  It  previously 
was  a  Soviet  center  and  Mr.  Khrushchev 
appeared  on  its  balcony,  which  makes 
this  new  use  for  friendship  and  culture 
all  the  more  significant. 

A  group  of  outstanding  citizens  of  the 


Nation  are  involved  in   furthering   the 
center's  work.  Among  them  are: 

Honorary  trustees:  The  Honorable 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  the  Honorable 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  the  Honorable 
Jacob  K.  Javits,  the  Honorable  Robert 
F  Kennedv.  the  Honorable  John  V.  Lind- 
say, the  Honorable  Covey  T.  Oliver,  the 
Honorable  Sol  M.  Linowitz.  the  Mar- 
quesa de  Cuevas. 

Officers:  David  Rockefeller,  chairman 
of  the  board:  William  D.  Rogers,  presi- 
dent: William  H.  MacLeish.  executive 
director;  Jack  B.  ColUns.  vice  president, 
development;  Francis  E.  Grimes,  treas- 
urer; Forrest  D.  Murden.  Jr..  secretary. 
Directors:  William  E.  Baric*-.  Charles 
W.  Cole.  Rene  d'Harnoncourt.  Leonard 
H.  Goldenson,  Lincoln  Gordon.  Andrew 
Heiskell.  Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  Archibald 
MacLeish.  Thomas  C.  Mann.  George 
Meanv,  George  S.  Moore.  Forrest  D. 
Murden.  Jr.,  James  A.  Perkins,  David 
Rockefeller.  William  D  Rogers.  David 
S.  Smith,  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger.  Ed- 
ward Larocque  Tinker.  Rawleigh  War- 
ner. Jr..  John  R.  White. 

The  inauguration  of  the  center  on 
September  18  saw  an  impressive  dele- 
gation present,  with  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  giving  the  address. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  his  remarks  on 
this  occasion  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey AT  THE  Center  for  Inter-American 
Relations,  New  York,  N.Y..  September  18. 
1967 

A  year  ago  I  was  honored  to  accept  an  in- 
vitation to  become  an  Honorary  Trustee  of 
this  Center.  I  am  even  more  honored  to  ad- 
dress the  distinguished  audience  which  has 
gathered  tonight  to  mark  Its  opening. 

The  Inauguration  of  this  Center  reflects 
the  interest  In  Latin  America  that  has  devel- 
oped in  the  last  decade  In  the  United  States. 
It  reflects  too.  the  new  attitude  that  has  de- 
veloped toward  our  fellow  citizens  In  the 
Hemisphere:  an  attitude  based  on  under- 
standing and  respect  for  Latin  American  peo- 
ple, for  their  culture,  and  for  many  of  their 
traditions.  , 

It  is  based  on  an  Increasing  acceptance  of 
Latin  Americans  as  our  full  partners  and  on 
a  recognition  that  we  have  much  to  le.arn 
from  our  Latin  American  neighbors.  We 
pragmatic  North  Americans  sometimes  find 
It  difficult  to  understand  why  philosophy  and 
Ideology  loom  so  large  In  Latin  American 
polltlca'l    life. 

To  understand  Latin  American  culture 
we  must  recognize  that  Ideological  consid- 
erations assume  a  greater  ImporUnce  In 
their  culture  than  In  ours. 

W»  must  read  Latin  American  poets  and 
philosophers,  hear  their  music,  see  their 
drama  and  view  their  paintings  For  the  edu- 
cated person  in  North  America,  the  names  of 
Botero  and  Mistral,  Rodo  and  Sanches.  Villa 
Lobos  and  Borges,  should  be  far  more  famil- 
iar than  they  are  today.  This  Center  can 
make  this  possible  by  becomlne  a  showcase 
for  the  cultural  achievements  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica the  Caribbean  and  Canada— a  forum  for 
the  Interchange  of  Ideas  and  Information. 
And.  in  making  It  possible  it  can  assist  us 
in  understanding  theu-  concerns  and  in  en- 
riching our  own  lives  and  culture. 

The  CAlibre  and  stature,  the  proven  In- 
terest and  dedication  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  organized  this  Center  should  in- 
sure its  success  For  few  people  have  done 
more  to  promote  solidarity  and  understand- 
ing among  the  nations  of  the  Hemisphere 
than  those  who  are  here  tonight 
Tonight,  although  we  are  honored  by  the 


presence  of  distinguished  Latin  American 
officials  and  private  citizens.  I  would  l:ke  to 
direct  my  remarks  primarily  to  my  fellow 
citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  who  have 
founded  this  Center. 

On  this  occasion  It  Is  appropriate  to  ask: 
What  la  the  basis  of  our  Interests  in  Inter- 
Americaji  relations?  What  binds  us  together 
in  this  common  concern? 

There  are  those  for  whom  the  link  between 
the  UnJt«d  States  and  Latin  America  is  based 
chieflv   on   physical   proximity. 

They  say  that  It  is  unrealistic  to  seek  soll- 
darltv  with  Latin  America,  And  they  point 
to  the  observable  differences  between  ub. 
Thev  sav ; 

The' United  States  Is  rich;  most  of  Latin 
America  is  poor. 

Our   culture   is   largely   Anglo-Saxon   and 
Yankee;  theirs  is  largely  Latin  and  Iberian. 
We  are  sometimes  clumsily  powerful ;  they 
are  often  self-consciously  weak. 

We  are  to  a  large  extent  Protestant;  they 
are  to  a  larger  extent  Catholic. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  enjoy 
widely  the  marvels  of  the  technological  and 
electronic  age;  the  ordinary  people  of  Latin 
America  have  barely  begun  to  glimpse  them. 
There  may  have  been  some  validity  to  this 
portrayal— at  the  beginning  of  this  decade. 
It  is  surely  an  over-simpUflcatlon  now. 

But  the  differences  that  divide  us  are  small 
compared  to  the  bonds  that  unite  us.  One  of 
tho  most  ancient  and  enduring  of  these 
bonds  is  our  common  conunltment  to  the 
idea  of  a  new  world. 

Since  the  16th  Century,  men— whether 
English,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese— have  been 
gripped  with  the  desire  to  find,  and  the  de- 
termination to  build,  a  new  world. 

Tills  new  world  has  represented  not  Just 
a  new  land  to  be  exploited,  not  Just  a  haven 
for  the  oppressed 

Above  all,  it  has  signified  a  vision  of  a 
new  human  chance — an  opportunity  to  cre- 
ate in  a  new  world  a  society,  a  human  politi- 
cal system,  which  would  make  possible  a  truly 
human  life. 

From  the  founding  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  to  the  DeclaraUon  of  Independence, 
from  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  to  the 
South  American  revolution  of  the  1820's,  the 
Idea  of  the  new  world  has  been  both  a  dream 
and  a  battle  cry  on  both  continents. 

On  this  common  ground,  we  share  one  of 
the  great  visions  and  one  of  the  great  ad- 
ventures In  human  history. 

Now  that  alien  forces  in  the  world  today 
have  brought  us  closer  together  In  danger 
and  concern,  let  us  not  forget  that  we  were— 
and  we  are — blood  brothers  In  hope. 

In  their  vision  of  a  human  society  In  a 
new  world,  our  forefathers  assumed  that 
man  need  not  be  resigned  to  providence  .  .  . 
that  he  could  to  some  extent  master  his  own 
environment. 

As  President  Kennedy  said,  "That  here  on 
Earth  God's  work  must  truly  be  our  own." 
That  was  a  basic  assumption  In  launching 
the  Alliance  for  Progress— the  framework  of 
Inter-American  policy  today. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este  six  vears  ago,  we  have  been  acting 
on  the  premise  that  man  can  shape  his  en- 
vironment .  .  .  that  radical  improvement  In 
th"  condition  of  ordinary  people  can  be 
achieved  through  deliberate,  systematic 
political  action. 

Jiist  as  hope  brought  men  to  the  shores 
of  our  continents  four  centuries  ago.  so  the 
hope  which  has  been  aroused  by  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  spurs  us  on  to  create  that  tn.ily 
human  society  of  which  we  have  always 
dreamed. 

In  pursuing  this  goal,  the  Initiative  and 
resourcefulness  of  private  Institutions  are 
indispensable.  A  Center  like  this  can  stim- 
ulate the  efforts  of  private  groups  .  .  can 
provoke  them  to  focus  on  the  problems  of 
the  Hemisphere  the  best  thinking,  the  most 
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creative  Insights,  that  men  and  women  any- 
where in  the  Hemisphere  have  to  offer. 

Meet  Important,  It  can  apui  them  to  ac- 
tion. Governments  must  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems and  crises  of  today — and  far  too  rarely 
does  their  preoccupation  with  the  present 
permit  adequate  attention  to  the  future. 

Yet  the  very  Idea  of  a  new  world  Implies 
an  orientation  toward  the  future. 

Never  has  stich  an  orientation  been  more 
ne-essary  than  In  Litln  America  today,  where 
one-half  the  population  Is  under  20  years 
of  age. 

This  Is  a  role  which  you  as  representatives 
at  private  Institutions  can  play — through 
Institutes  such  as  the  Center,  through  foun- 
dations, business  groups,  universities,  labor 
unions,  and  churches. 

As  the  Center  for  Inter- American  Rela- 
tions, you  win  face  the  temptstlon  to  deal 
chiefly  with  established  Institutions,  to  In- 
vite mostly  well-known  figures,  to  exhibit 
recognized  artists,  to  accept  the  convention il 
wisdom  of  the  day. 

In  confronting  this  temptation — which  is 
a  pervasive  temptat'on  for  all  of  us — you 
must  bear  In  mind  that  what  appears  to  be 
an  establishment  may  be  only  the  temporary 
pinnacle  of  an  '•established  disorder  " 

For  many — particularly  among  the  young — 
the  establishment  of  today  Is  not  one  which 
they  aspire  to  join.  It  is  an  Institution  which 
they  hope  to  pee  dismantled  I  know  the  pro- 
gressive and  concerned  Latin  American  lead- 
ers who  are  with  us  t.onlght  not  only  recog- 
nize this  fact,  but  that  they  are  striving  to 
build  8cx;let!es  where  the  energies  of  the 
yoting  will  be  devoted  to  constructive — and 
not  destructive — ends. 

In  our  contacts  with  Latin  America  wo 
must  give  priority  attention  to  the  young 
leaders  of  the  next  decade  Some  are  on  the 
scene    Others  are  yet  to  be  Identified. 

To  do  this.  It  may  be  thit  a  new  edition 
of  who's  who  will  ba  required. 

And  in  drawing  up  that  revised  who's 
who — we  should  avoid  Including  only  those 
who  speak  En.^llsh.  attend  American  Embassy 
receptions,  or.  If  my  friend  George  Moore 
will  permit,  have  a  sound  credit  rating  at  the 
First  National  City  Bank. 

The  most  Imaginative,  talented,  and  re- 
sponsible Latin  AmerK'an  leaders  are  not  al- 
ways the  moet  Ncrth-Amerlctin  minded. 

As  y^u  have  ling  since  known  If  private 
Institutions  are  to  be  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
history  In  this  Hemisphere,  both  their  vision 
and  their  programs  must  be  bold. 

They  must  venture  Into  those  sensitive  but 
vital  areas  where  the  risks  are  high,  the  im- 
mediate visible  results  low.  and  the  recog- 
nition long  In  coming. 

The  private  sector's  contribution  Is  needed 
In  the  area  of  agrarian  reform  and  land  utili- 
zation .  .  .  modernization  and  equalization 
of  tax  systems  and  market  systems  .  .  .  re- 
form of  outdated  state  university  systems, 
and  In  confronting  the  myriad  problems  of 
the  modern  metropolitan  area — high  unem- 
ployment, sprawling  slums,  clogged  transpor- 
tation systems.  Inadequate  housing  and  hos- 
pitals. Insufflclent  schools  and  teachers. 

It  Is  needed  In  training  young  people  in 
developing  programs  for  the  media  of  mass 
communication,  in  assisting  the  building  of 
free  trade  unions  in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas,  in  strengthening  existing  professional 
associations  and  creating  new  ones  The 
private  sector  must  give  attention  to  the  In- 
gredients of  political  and  social  development 
as  well  as  economic  development. 

In  the  past  two  decades  in  the  United 
States,  the  private  sector  has  shown  that  It 
can  effectively  contribute  to  the  resolution 
of  the  sensitive  political  and  social  issues  of 
the  day. 

In  the  1950'8  for  instance,  when  funda- 
mental American  freedoms  and  institutions 
were  called  into  question,  private  funds 
supfwrted  the  creation  of  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic  which  devoted  Itself  to  subject 
American  Institutions  to  searching  scrutiny 


and  to  presenting  their  findings  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  Similarly,  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  was  established  with 
foundation  supp>ort  to  assist  In  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  most  tormenting  social  Issue  of 
our  times — that  of  the  relations  between  the 
races. 

And  now  the  private  sector  Is  becoming 
deeply  Involved  in  the  unmet  social  needs 
of  this  nation — from  rebuilding  the  crowded 
tenements  of  Harlem  to  liberating  the 
prisoners  of  rural  America's  tarpaper  shacks. 
Yes.  we  are  beginning  to  develop  right  here 
at  home  a  creative  partnership  ...  an  Al- 
liance for  Progress  between  free  enterprise 
and  representative  government.  And  the  les- 
sons learned  right  here  must  be  seized  and 
put  to  work  in  other  parts  of  the  Hemisphere. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  review  here  the  prog- 
ress of  our  attempts  to  transform  the  Hemi- 
sphere the  past  six  years  through  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  This  was  done  at  Punta 
del  Este  earlier  this  year  where  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Hemisphere  met  to  assess  our 
accomplishments  and  to  plan  for  the  future. 
They  agreed  that  top  priority  for  the  next 
decade  should  go  to  institutional  develop- 
ment, and  the  economic  Integration  of  Latin 
America, 

The  creation  of  a  common  market  and 
the  Integration  of  Latin  America  entails 
breaking  out  of  confining  frontiers,  reach- 
ing out  to  forge  bonds  of  unity,  and  In  unity 
gaining  strength.  But  the  process  of  creating 
a  common  market  also  entails  dlfBcult  and 
painful  adjustments  In  the  fabric  of  estab- 
lished societies.  It  would  be  a  great  mis- 
fortune if  the  fear  of  these  adjustments  were 
to  delay  progress  of  thie  movement  toward 
integration.  y 

They  agreed  on  the  urgency  of  opening  up 
the  inner  frontiers  of  the  South  American 
continent 

They  agreed  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
stimulating  intra-reglonal  trade  through 
temporary  preferential  trading  agreements. 
They  agreed  on  the  urgency  of  accelerat- 
ing the  modernization  of  agriculture  and 
the  rtual  areas 

They  agreed  to  facilitate  the  dissemina- 
tion of  technology  through  the  establish- 
ment of  new  regional  Institutes. 

They  agreed  to  devote  increased  resources 
to  health   and  education   in   every   land. 

All  these  initiatives  must,  and  I  am  con- 
fident will,  be  pursued. 

But  beyond  these  material  necessities, 
there  are  human  necessities  too. 

It  has,  for  instance,  become  customary 
to  distinguish  between  behavior  patterns 
in  developed  and  developing  countries  of  the 
world — and  to  apply  this  distinction  to  North 
America  and  to  Latin  America. 

No  one  who  has  endured  the  agony  of  the 
past  summer  In  the  United  States  csan  place 
much  faith  in  that  distinction. 

For  we  have  seen  what  happens  when  a 
small  but  aroused  minority,  awakened  to  full 
consciousness  of  Its  condition,  and  cut  off 
from  the  bonds  of  society.  Is  misled  by 
demaarogues  into  seeing  its  only  outlet  in 
anarchy  and  violence. 

Thus.  'Ahen  we  speak  of  the  integration  of 
Latin  America  as  of  the  Hemisphere,  we  must 
concern  ourselves  not  only  with  the  economic 
Integration  of  a  continent,  but  with  the  In- 
tegration Into  society  of  millions  of  human 
beings  who  are  becoming  conscious  of  their 
condition  .  .  .  who  are  no  longer  resigned 
to  their  fate  on  the  margin  of  society. 

Given  the  conditions  of  everyday  life  in 
many  parts  of  Latin  America,  what  Is  a  tiny 
minority  in  this  country  could  be  a  danger- 
ous and  broad  movement — or  a  majority — 
in  other  countries  of  the  Hemisphere. 

Most  nations  in  Latin  America  have  made 
progress  during  this  decade  in  achieving 
economic  growth  and  social   justice. 

But  projress  has  brought  with  It  In- 
creased tensions  that  spring  from  hopes  yet 
unfulfilled,  from  rising  expectations  not  met 
fast   enough.   This   should   neither   surprise 


nor  discourage  us.  'We  knew  that  the  hopes 
and  expectations  which  the  Alliance  would 
arouse  could  not  all  be  met  in  the  immediate 
future.  What  can  be  accomplished  in  a  ma- 
terial sense  in  a  short  period  of  time  will  al- 
ways fall  short  of  expectations. 

What  Is  Important  Is  that  we  be  prepared 
to  give  convincing  evidence  that  progress  is 
being  made,  that  material  betterment  Is  on 
the  way.  that  there  Is  reason  for  believing 
that  the  unmet  problems  of  society  will  be 
solved  in  the  future. 

We  must  be  able,  In  short,  to  provide  the 
politics  of  hope  and  of  faith. 

What  concerns  me,  as  I  look  toward  the 
next  decade.  Is  that  progress  may  not  be 
fast  enough  to  sustain  the  hopes  that  have 
been  aroused  .  .  .  that  the  newly  awakened 
millions  will  reject  the  alternatives  of  peace- 
ful change  and  accept  instead  the  leadership 
of  those  who  glorify  violence  and  who  seek 
not  to  change  society  but  to  destroy  it. 

"We  hope  vaguely",  said  Valery,  "but  we 
dread  precisely." 

I  raise  this  question  with  the  full  realiza- 
tion that  more  has  been  done  in  the  p;ist 
decade  in  most  countries  than  in  the  previ- 
ous five  decades. 

More  has  been  done  by  two  United  States 
administrations  in  this  decade  than  ever 
before. 

More  resources  have  been  devoted  to  Hem- 
isphere programs  during  the  past  throe  years 
than  the  previous  three. 

And  President  Johnson  has  made  unmis- 
takably clear  his  determination— regardless 
of  any  temporary  setbacks — ta  continue  the 
large-scale  commitment  of  resources  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  As  he  stated  Ia,st  month:  "We  will 
persevere.  There  is  not  time  limit  on  our 
commitment."  And  at  Punta  del  Este;  "Eco- 
nomic and  social  development  is  a  task  not 
for  sprinters  but  for  long-distance  runners  " 
But  I  would  like  to  be  more  CTjnfldent  that 
our  efforts— those  of  all  of  us  throughout  the 
Hemisphere— are  of  a  magnitude  equal  to 
the  task.  I  would  like  to  be  more  confident 
that  the  spreading  guerrilla  movement  in 
some  countries,  the  "radicallzation  of  the 
left"  In  others,  represent  a  temporary  phase 
and  not  a  long-range  condition. 

I  would  lil'.e  to  be  more  confident  that 
the  Increase  in  gross  national  product  Is 
improving  the  lives  of  those  who  are  most 
in  need;  that  the  majority  of  the  coming 
generation  sees  In  progressive  political  de- 
mocracy a  system  to  be  preserved  and  per- 
fected—and not  a  vestige  to  be  discarded. 

I  would  like  to  be  more  confident  that  the 
enormous  contribiitinn  which  a  competitive 
free  economy  can  make  to  economic  and  so- 
cial development  is  widely  understood-  and 
that  the  advanced  trading  n^^tions  of  the 
world  are  prepared  to  adjust  world  trade 
policies  to  reflect  the  needs  of  the  less  ad- 
vanced nations  of  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  be  more  confident  that 
the  members  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  will  Improve  its  machinery  and 
Institutions  to  make  it  wirk.  in  times  of 
trouble  as  well  as  tranquility.  As  we  face 
the  next  decade,  we  are  more  aware  totiay 
than  five  years  ago  that  the  economic  prog- 
ress we  seek,  and  the  social  justice  we  aspire 
to.  can  be  securely  achieved  only  where  po- 
litical Institutions  are  strong  and  where 
political   leadership  Is   secure. 

Until  ways  are  found  to  strengthen  the 
political  fabric  of  our  Hemisphere  ...  to 
perfect  the  institutions  which  are  the  sub- 
structure of  a  stable  political  system,  w^e  can 
have  no  assurance  that  the  economic  and  so- 
cial modernization  will  proceed  without  In- 
terruption. 

Political  development  In  our  Hemisphere 
during  the  next  decade  must  also  focus  on 
the  expansion  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system, 
the  Inclusion  of  new  nations  or  groups  of  na- 
tions, the  i>c«s!ble  return  of  old  ones. 
In  the  Caribbean,  the  future  course  to  in- 
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sure  the  development  of  small  states  with 
limited  resources  will  require  a  political  In- 
ventiveness and  creativity  that  Is  not  yet 
assured.  Can  these  states  provide  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  necessities  of  a  modern 
nation  through  federation? 

Or  must  thev  find  some  other  relationship 
to  the  mainland— through  independence, 
commonwealth  status,  or  other  ties? 

Given  our  special  and  historic  concern 
with  the  Caribbean,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
envision  its  stability  so  long  as  one  nation 
remains  not  only  outside  the  inter-American 
system,  but  intent  on  that  system's  destruc- 
tion. We  hope  for  a  return  of  the  policy  of 
the  "Good  Neighbor"  to  the  Caribbean.  But 
It  will  not  return  until  the  policy  of  "leaving 
ones  neighbors  alone"  is  applied  by  Havana. 
Until  Cuba  is  prepared  to  leave  her  neighbors 
alone,  to  suspend  the  activities  and  the  con- 
nections that  led  to  her  expulsion  from  the 
American  family,  there  can  be  no  return  to 
participation  In  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system. 
To  our  neighbor  to  the  North,  Canada — 
which  Is  celebrating  its  centennial  year— we 
express  the  hope  that  it  will,  in  the  future, 
choose  to  play  a  more  active  role  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Hemi.'=phere,  so  that  all  may 
benefit  from  the  talents  and  energies  which 
the  Canadian  people  have  displayed  in  their 
vast  and  beautiful  land. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  I  referred  to 
the  enduring  bond  between  the  Americas 
stemming  from  our  Ijellef  and  participation 
In  the  new  world.  This  should  not  lead  us  to 
overlook  what  may  prove  to  be  an  even  more 
enduring  and  cohesive  Inheritance — the 
Western  civilization  which  the  new  world 
shares  with  the  old. 

Our  efforts  to  perfect  the  Inter-American 
system,  to  foster  Hemisphere  unity,  should 
not  be  defined  in  any  exclusive  sense  that 
would  discourage  a  greater  European  contri- 
bution to  the  political,  cultural,  social  and 
economic  life  of  the  Americas.  For  all  of  us 
in  this  Hemisphere  are,  in  a  sense,  the  chil- 
dren of  Europe. 

And  thus  we  welcome  Europe  in  our  Hemi- 
sphere, not  as  a  rival  for  power,  but  as  a 
partner  for  progress.  'We  welcome  Europe 
because,  like  all  men  who  carry  a  proud 
Inheritance — we  know  from  whence  we  came. 
And  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
Latin  America  may  one  day  assume  her  role 
as  equal  partner  of  both  Europe  and  North 
America  in  the  long  and  enduring  search 
which  has  really  only  begun— the  search,  all 
over  this  earth,  for  a  new  human  chance  .  ,  . 
a  truly  just  and  human  environment  ...  a 
new  world. 

A  century  ago,  the  Argentine  poet  Jos6 
Hernandez  wrote:  "America  has  a  great 
destiny  to  achieve  in  the  fate  of  mankind  .  .  . 
one  day  .  .  .  the  American  alliance  will  bring 
world  peace  .  ,  .  America  must  be  the  cradle 
of  the  great  principles  which  are  to  bring  a 
complete  change  in  the  political  and  social 
organization  of  other  nations." 

That  vision  can  be  fulfilled.  A  new  world 
can  be  made. 

I  give  you  Franklin  Roosevelt's  last  words: 
"The  only  limit  to  our  realization  of  tomor- 
row will  be  our  doubts  of  today.  Let  us  move 
forward  with  a  strong  and  active  faith." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  wish  for  the  center 
a  remarkable  future. 
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Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
returned  from  an  1,800-mile  automobile 
and  bus  trip  through  the  prime  corn- 
growing  area  of  the  Midwest,  part  of  the 
time  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  factfinding  tour. 

I  have  been  a  farmer,  a  real  black-dirt 
farmer,  all  of  my  life.  When  I  drive 
through  farm  country  I  am  on  familiar 
ground,  I  know  what  I  see. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nowhere,  on  that  1,800- 
mile  trip,  did  I  see  anything  to  bear  out 
the  prediction  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  we  would  have  another 
record  cxDin  crop. 

In  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  the  com  crop 
is  weeks  behind  schedule,  and  in  Minne- 
sota at  least,  the  threat  of  frost  is  im- 
minent. In  Illinois,  reports  are  that  the 
crop  is  2  weeks  behind. 

What  I  have  seen,  what  I  have  observed 
in  the  Ught  of  my  years  ol  experience  on 
the  farm,  certainly  does  not  warrant  an 
optimistic  repoi-t.  On  the  contrary,  the 
farmer,  faced  with  a  crop  in  danger  of 
frost,  now  is  faced  with  the  possibility  of 
a  depressed  price  because  of  the  forecast 
of  a  heavy  crop  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

In  other  years  when  such  predictions 
were  made  just  prior  to  harvest,  the 
prices  declined  in  the  light  of  the  fore- 
cast. On  our  recent  factfinding  tour,  one 
farmer  told  me  that  his  local  elevator 
had  offered  him  a  price  of  55  cents  per 
bushel  for  his  corn  over  the  cost  of  dry- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  bankruptCj 
prices. 

Whatever  index  is  used  shows  that  the 
farm  prices  are  down,  disastrously  so.  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  factfinding  group  in  Willmar. 
Minn.,  in  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Chairman  Poage  said  that  faitn 
prices  this  past  spring  were  at  their  low- 
est in  33  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  contend  that  our  farm- 
ers have  enough  difficulties  with  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  without  having  them 
pyramided  by  unrealistic  and  price- 
depressing  predictions  by  the  very  group 
charged  with  their  welfare,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 


This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Tax  Court  to  appoint  20  Small  Tax  Com- 
missioners, two  for  each  ux  circuit.  Any 
citizen  who  is  assessed  a  deficiency — or 
who  has  a  refund  claim — of  less  than 
S2.500.  and  who  feels  that  the  issue  is 
contestable,  would  be  entitled  to  go  be- 
fore the  Small  Tax  Commissioner  in  his 
own  behalf,  without  incurring  the  ex- 
peiise  of  a  lawyer  or  accountant.  He 
would  be  assured  that  his  case  would 
receive  a  fair  and  sympathetic  hearing 
since  the  Commissioners  would  be  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

I  have  encountered  many  disturbing 
reports  of  how  some  Internal  Revenue 
agents  have  coiifused  and  intimidated 
taxpayers  in  the  middle  and  lower  in- 
come brackets.  That  such  a  thing  could 
happen  in  Amei'ica  is  a  disgrace.  No  U.S. 
citizen  should  ever  have  to  fear  mistreat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  his  own  Govern- 
ment's officials.  To  guard  against  any  fu- 
ture abuses,  and  to  guarantee  that  any 
disputes  between  citizens  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  will  be  settled  in 
a  fair  and  efficient  manner.  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  long-overdue  reform  to  our 
existing  tax  laws. 


CORN  CROP  OPTIMISM  \nSPLACED 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mimiesota  FMr.  ZwachI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
I'XIII 1048— Part  10 


TAX  REFORM  LEGISI  ATION 
INTRODUCED 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may  extend 
hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  more 
complex  and  impersonal  big  government 
gets,  the  more  important  it  is  that  every 
citizen  be  protected  against  violations 
of  his  rights.  The  bill  which  I  offer  today 
will  provide  much  needed  protection  for 
the  average  taxpayer.  Anyone  who  has 
ever  struggled  with  the  Federal  Tax 
Code — 930  pases  of  confused  and  com- 
plicated regulations,  exceptions,  and 
preferences— will  realize  the  need  for 
new  legislation  to  help  out  the  small 
taxpayer. 


FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  WymanI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  motivations  of 
those  non-Communists  who  deliberately 
abuse  our  precious  freedom  of  speech  in 
this  land  bv  inciting  to  crime.  The  f^rst 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  says 
merely  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
abi-idging  freedom  of  speech.  Court  de- 
cisions have  extended  this  to  mean  that 
advocacv  of  criminal  conduct  may  not 
be  abridged  if  it  does  not  incite  to  the 
commis.sion  of  an  overt  act  of  crime. 

A  new  judicial  definition  is  sorely 
needed  here  to  restrict  that  element  of 
speech  that  is  demonstrably  connected 
with  violence  and  anarchy.  Freedom  of 
speech  does  not  and  cannot  mean  the 
right  to  destroy  freedom  itself.  Neither 
ought  the  Constitution  be  so  wrongfully 
interpreted  as  to  constitute  the  first 
amendment  a  license  to  destroy  our  sys- 
tem. 

Writing  in  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal  as  a  psychiatrist  and  expert 
in  the  field  of  motivation.  Dr.  Lawrence 
C.  Salvesen.  of  West  Concord.  Mass..  has 
made    certain     recommendations    that 
would  be  helpful  in  achieving  a  respon- 
sible balance  in  this  regard.  I  commend 
his  statement  to  the  attention  of  all  con- 
cerned with  this  Important  problem: 
Rights  of  Individtjais,  Not  Egoistic 
Individualism 
(By  Lawrence  C.  Salvesen.  M.D.) 
As  a  psychiatrist  with  several    years"  ex- 
perience with  courts  and  treatment  centers 
for  delinquent  vouth,  I  am  appalled  at  the 
example  and  philosophy  set  by  many  adults, 
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especially  many  lawyers,  judges  and  mem- 
bers or  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
who  are  so  obsessed  with  the  "rights"  of  the 
Individual  that  they  lose  sight  of  his  obliga- 
tions to  respect  the  rights  of  others.  There 
must  be  a  balance  between  the  rights  of  the 
Individual  and  the  rights  of  society,  and  that 
balance  must  be  guarded  responsibly  by  both 
prosecution  and  defense.  To  thl*  effect  the 
spirit  of  the  law  must  come  first,  not  the  let- 
ter. Those  who  halrspUt  and  are  obsessed 
with  the  letter  of  the  law  often  succeed  In 
fostering  the  art  of  corner-cutting,  manip- 
ulating   and    more    successful    delinquency. 

1.  Free  speech  must  be  responsible  speech, 
along  socially  acceptable,  productive  chan- 
nels. There  can  be  no  room  far  assaults  upon 
people.  prop>erty.  the  law  and  these  things 
which  s>'mbollze  our  system  of  dlssenf  under 
law.  Burning  effigies  of  politicians  Is  grossly 
bad  taste,  but  Is  limited  In  implication. 
Burning  one's  draft  card  may  show  that  a 
young  man  does  not  wish  to  kLlU.  but  he  may 
still  function  productively  In  some  other 
social  role  such  as  working  In  a  hospital. 
But  burning  the  flag  or  the  Constitution  Is 
an  attack  upon  the  entire  foundation  of  our 
social -political  system,  poor  as  It  may  be. 
but  the  best  man  has  been  able  to  develop 
over  thousands  of  years. 

2.  There  must  be  a  more  uniform,  reason- 
able and  pedagoglcally  educated  approach 
to  youth  before  the  courts.  The  philosophy 
of  appointing  a  lawyer  for  all  children  for  all 
nature  of  offenses  Is  absiud  and  wlil  succeed 
In  teaching  how  to  ev.ide  the  !.iw  rather  than 
how   to   at   into   a   constructive   social   role. 

3.  To  throw  out  of  court  all  criminal  con- 
fessions or  apprehensions  obtained  by  pwllce 
without  Informing  the  suspect  of  his  rights 
or  without  getting  a  warrant  is  extremely 
dangerous.  It  Is  also  unreasonable  to  expect 
a  policeman  always  to  be  so  detached  and 
analytical  when  at  great  danger  to  himself 
he  captures  the  perpetrator  nf  an  act  of 
violence.  Police  are  hum.^n  too.  and  many 
have  wives  and  children  depending  on  their 
staying  alive.  If  under  such  pressure  a  police- 
man engages  In  search  and  seizure  or  obtains 
a  confession.  In  many  cases.  It  Is  more  ap- 
propriate to  punish  the  criminal  anyway, 
and.  If  clrcTimstances  Indicate,  reprim.xnd 
and  punish  the  policeman  as  well. 

A  hundred  years  ago  so  many  people  be- 
lieved In  states'  rights  over  federal  rights 
that  they  were  wUllng  to  fight  a  civil  war 
for  their  convictions.  We  are  now  almost  at 
the  same  low  level;  now  the  community  of 
individuals  Is  the  victim  of  the  egoistic  In- 
dividualist. The  proponents  of  individual 
license  must  wake  up  to  reality.  Man  cannot 
live  alone.  Every  criminal  act,  every  viola- 
tion of  the  system  of  dissent  through  law, 
IB  an  act  even  against  them,  their  families 
and  the  entire  social  system. 


Although  I  did  not  join  in  the  debate 
I  voted  against  the  rule.  The  bill  created 
a  new  agency  to  duplicate  existing  pro- 
grams of  rat  eradication  and  control 
already  carried  on  under  Federal  aus- 
pices. 

The  vote  was  widely  misinterpreted  by 
the  news  media  as  a  callous  reaction 
without  compassion  for  the  residents  of 
areas  infested  by  rats.  This,  of  course, 
was  not  so,  since  most  who  voted  against, 
the  legislation  did  so  with  firm  convic- 
tions that  it  was  not  good  legislation. 

My  statements  to  the  press  and  other 
news  media  defended  the  House,  but  sug- 
gested that  if  the  need  was  there  for 
extended  Federal  participation  in  local 
eradication  and  control,  then  the  proper 
approach  was  to  "beef  up"  existing  pro- 
grams. This  we  have  done  today  by 
amendment  to  the  health  partnership 
legislation  before  us. 

I  was  pleased  to  vote  "aye"  on  this 
amendment,  consistent  with  my  position 
of  some  weeks  ago,  that  the  proper  pro- 
cedure was  to  expand  existing  programs 
where  needed. 


RAT  CONTTIOL  AMENDMENT— A 
SUPERIOR  APPROACH  TO  PRE- 
VIOUSLY REQUESTED  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Grover]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
weeks  ago  the  House  rejected  the  so- 
called  rat  control  bill,  by  refusing  to  pa.ss 
the  resolution  to  bring  the  legislation  to 
the  floor  for  debate.  During  the  discussion 
many  remarks  of  ridicule  were  made  by 
ardent  opponents  of  the  bill. 


WONDERFUL  WISCONSIN  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laird]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
from  September  17  to  23  is  being  observed 
throughout  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin 
as  "Wonderful  Wisconsin  Week."  It  is 
a  weeklong  promotional  program  em- 
phasizing the  assets  and  attributes  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  puipose  of  this  statewide  salute  to 
Wisconsin  is  to  call  attention  to  those 
qualities  which  have  made  it  a  desirable 
place  in  which  to  work,  live,  and  vaca- 
tion. The  program  is  being  conducted 
through  local  chambers  of  commerce 
and  several  statewide  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
are  very  proud  of  our  State  and  of  Its 
many  assets.  During  "Wonderful  Wis- 
consin Week"  there  will  be  activities  in 
all  areas  of  the  State  and  while  these 
programs  will  be  promoting  the  State's 
assets,  they  will  at  the  same  time  be 
saluting  the  people  In  industry,  agricul- 
ture, education,  and  government  who  are 
responsible  for  making  Wisconsin  such  a 
desirable  place  In  which  to  live,  work, 
and  play. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  symbol  of  "Wonderful 
Wi.^consin  Week"  is  that  confident, 
cocky,  chesty  figure  named  "Bucky 
Badger."  "Bucky,"  who  once  was  con- 
fined solely  in  sports,  today  is  used  to 
picture  the  State's  high  spirits  in  a 
number  of  fields. 

Each  day  in  "Wonderful  Wisconsin 
Week"  has  Its  ovm  particular  emphasis 
and  will  be  celebrated  in  all  communities. 

Last  Sunday  was  Heritage  Day;  Mon- 
day was  Education  and  Youth  Day; 
Tuesday,  Government  Day;  Wednesday 
through  Friday  are  Wisconsln-at-Work 
Days;  and  Saturday  will  be  Hospitality 
Day. 

Today,  tomorrow,  and  Friday,  "Wis- 
consln-at-Work" days  offer  industry  and 
business  a  rare  opportunity.  During  this 


time  open  houses,  plant  visits,  and  special 
displays  will  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "Wonderful  Wisconsin 
Week"  is  designed  to  give  a  tip  of  the  hat 
to  companies  that  are  expanding  and  a 
helping  hand  to  those  which  are  start- 
ing; at  the  same  time  it  offers  oppor- 
tunities to  plug  Wisconsin  products, 
workmanship,  and  decisionmakers.  Our 
esteemed  Governor,  Warren  P.  Knowles, 
the  State  chamber  of  commerce,  and  all 
participating  organizations  deserve 
hearty  congratulations  for  bringing  a 
wonderful  concept  to  fruition  in  "Won- 
derful Wisconsin  Week." 


CUBA  AND  THE  12TH  INTER- AMER- 
ICAN MEETING  OF  CONSULTA- 
TION OF  FOREIGN  MINISTERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Selden]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uanl- 
mous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matters, 
charts,  and  tables. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  under- 
standable preoccupation  throughout  the 
Nation  with  Vietnam  seems  to  be  anes- 
thetizing public  and  official  attitudes 
toward  developments  elsewhere. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs,  I  am  particu- 
larly conscious  of  a  degree  of  apathy 
toward  the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  American  States 
which  will  convene  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  on  Friday  of  this  week — Septem- 
ber 22. 

The  conference  stems  from  a  Vene- 
zuelan request  tliat  the  Organization  of 
American  States  consider  the  serious 
situation  confronting  the  member  states 
as  a  result  of  Cuba's  persistent  subver- 
sive and  terrorist  activities  In  the  hem- 
isphere. Venezuela  brought  Its  charges  to 
the  OAS  after  again  catching  Cuba  red- 
handed  in  its  pernicious  attempts  to 
undermine  Venezuela's  democratic  in- 
stitutions 

On  June  19  the  OAS  Council  ap- 
pointed a  five-man  Committee  to  investi- 
gate Venezuela's  charges.  The  Commit- 
tee's report  gives  a  graphic  account  of 
Cuba's  latest  aggression  against  an 
Ameilcan  nation.  According  to  the  re- 
port, early  in  May  a  motorshlp  sailing 
from  Santiago,  Cuba,  and  manned  by  a 
Cuban  crew,  transported  seven  Cubans 
and  nine  Venezuelan  guerrillas  equipped 
and  armed  in  Cuba  to  the  coast  of  Vene- 
zuela some  70  miles  east  of  Caracas. 
When  one  of  the  two  launches  that 
landed  the  Venezuelans  was  unable  to 
return  to  the  mother  ship  because  of 
high  waves,  the  four  Cubans  who 
manned  the  launch  had  to  swim  to  shore. 
One  was  killed  on  May  11  by  Venezuelan 
army  personnel,  two  were  captured,  and 
the  fate  of  the  fourth  is  unknown.  The 
Venezuelan  guerrillas  escaped  capture 
and  presumably  joined  their  comrades 
operating  in  nearby  mountains. 
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Particularly  startling  is  the  revelation 
that  the  Cubans  who  participated  In  the 
subversive  mission  are  members  of  the 
Cuban  Armed  Forces. 

In  the  almost  4  months  since  Vene- 
zuela appealed  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  I  have  noted  a  certain 
resignation  with  respect  to  what  the 
GAS  can  accomplish  to  halt  Cuban  prov- 
ocations. For  example.  James  Nelson 
Goodsell  stated  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  July  5 : 

The  question  remains:  'What  form  of  con- 
demnation Is  possible,  since  the  OAS  has 
token  virtually  every  action  against  Cuba 
permitted  under  the  1947  Rio  Treaty  of  Re- 
ciprocal Assistance — except  that  of  out- 
right Invasion  of  the  Island,  and  such  a  step 
at  this  time  appears  highly  unlikely. 

Jerry  O'Leary,  writing  in  last  Sunday's 
Washington  Star,  declares  that  the  final 
resolution  of  the  foreign  ministers'  con- 
ference "will  land  more  lightly  on  Castro 
than  a  feather."  According  to  O'Leary: 

The  OAS  has  no  lack  of  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  moral  indictment  of  the  Havana 
regime.  Including  the  open  declarations  of 
both  the  Cuban  Government  and  the  Latin 
American  Solidarity  Organization.  More  con- 
cretely, there  are  the  statements  of  live 
Cuban  agent  provacateurs.  gun  caches  trace- 
able to  Cuba  and  the  sporadic  bloodshed  that 
still  continues  in  Colombia.  Venezuela. 
Guatemala.  Nicaragua  and  Bolivia  t>etween 
Castroite  gangs  and  the  national  forces. 

In  spite  of  clear  evidence  that  Castro  is  an 
acknowledged  aggressor,  the  OAS  can  agree 
openly  on  little  more  than  an  eSort  to  mo- 
bilize world  opinion  against  him  and  to  hint 
broadly  to  nations  trading  with  Cuba  that 
such  commerce  is  profoundly  distasteful. 

Goodsell's  and  O'Leary's  comments 
accurately  reflect  the  prevailing  climate 
in  OAS  circles. 

I  have  seen  no  indications  that  we  are 
going  into  the  meeting  of  consultation 
prepared  to  effectively  confront  the  is- 
sues Venezuela  has  raised. 

It  may  be  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  so 
overshadows  developments  elsewhere,  so 
consumes  the  time  of  key  officials  in  the 
State  Department  and  the  White  House, 
that  no  one  has  given  much  thought  to 
new  concrete  measures  to  halt  Cuba's 
subversion  in  Latin  America. 

It  may  be  that  the  actions  emanating 
from  Cuba  seem  so  feeble  compared  with 
Vietcong  depredations  that  forceful  col- 
lective measures  against  Cuba  appear 
unnecessary. 

It  may  be  that,  given  'the  overwhelm- 
ing demands  of  Vietnam,  we  have  little 
heart  for  another  frustrating  round  of 
trying  to  reconcile  the  divergent  views  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  to  get 
agreement  on  meaningful  collective  ac- 
tion. 

Or  It  may  be.  as  has  been  suggested  to 
me.  that  this  Is  Venezuela's  show  and 
that  It  is  felt  that  results  will  be  achieved 
more  readily  If  the  Latin  Americans 
themselves  take  the  Initiative. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  apathe- 
tic approach  to  the  12th  meeting  of  con- 
sultation, certain  facts  must  be  kept  in 
miUd. 

Since  1960.  Venezuela  hss  been  a  pri- 
mary target  of  Commimist  subervslon 
directed  and  supported  by  the  Castro 
regime  in  Cuba.  Initially,  the  Commu- 
nists resorted  mainly  to  urban  terrorism 


and  sabotage  of  oil  installations.  For 
more  than  2  years  bombings  and  killings 
were  almost  daily  events  in  Caracas.  The 
Communist  objective  was  to  create 
enough  turmoil  to  discredit  the  demo- 
cratically elected  Betancourt  govern- 
ment and  to  provoke  a  mllltarj'  coup. 

In  1963  the  Venezuelan  authorities  dis- 
covered a  3 -ton  arms  cache  and  a  plan 
to  use  the  smuggled  weapons  to  capture 
the  city  of  Caracas  while  the  Venezuelan 
army  was  guarding  polling  places 
throughout  the  country  during  elections. 
Cuban  involvement  in  the  plot  led  the 
OAS  to  invoke  diplomatic  and  economic 
sanctions  against  Cuba. 

But  still  Cuba  persisted.  In  1964  the 
Communists  shifted  operations  in  Vene- 
zuela from  urban  to  rural  areas.  By  the 
end  of  that  year  guerrilla  bands  were 
operating  in  remote  regions  in  eight  of 
Venezuela's  20  states.  In  addition  to 
guerrilla  actions,  the  Communists  re- 
sorted to  frequent  acts  of  terrorism  and 
sabotage  Including  the  assassination  of 
Government  officials,  members  of  the 
armed  forces  and  the  police,  farmwork- 
ers, and  other  private  citizens;  attacks 
on  farms,  private  homes,  business  estab- 
Ushments;  and  the  destruction  of  oil 
pipelines  and  other  public  and  private 
Installations. 

In  December  1966  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment decided  to  crack  down  on  the 
Central  University  In  Caracas.  Caracas 
University,  like  many  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican universities,  enjoyed  autonomy  and 
extraterritoriality,  a  status  many  Latin 
Americans  consider  essential  to  academic 
freedom.  With  police  forbidden  to  enter 
the  campus.  Communists  had  converted 
the  grounds  into  a  sanctuary  for  ter- 
rorists. One  dormitory  at  Central  Univer- 
sity was  dubbed  "Stalingrad"  by  foreign 
correspondents  because  it  had  become  an 
armed  camp  into  which  young,  and  not 
so  young,  terrorists  fled  to  escape  the 
police.  When  Venezuelan  Army  troops 
occupied  Central  University  they  seized 
20  machineguns,  quantities  of  smaller 
weapons,  hand  grenades,  ammunition, 
military  and  police  uniforms,  false  pass- 
ports, a  Cuban  flag,  guerrilla  films  proc- 
es.sed  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  files  on 
guerrilla  units  based  In  the  mountains. 

Presently,  two  guerrilla  bands  operate 
in  Venezuela,  one  in  Falcon  state  to  the 
west  of  Caracas  and  one  in  the  El 
Bachlller  range  to  the  east.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  about  450  active 
guerrillas. 

While  Venezuela  has  been  the  main 
target  of  Cub.Tn-Communist  subversion, 
.several  other  coimtrles  have  been  singled 
out  for  guerrilla  operations.  In  Colom- 
bia, two  main  guerrilla  bands  operate; 
the  Army  of  National  Liberation  has 
some  100  men  In  the  northeast  while  the 
Colombian  Revolutionary  Army  has  per- 
haps double  the  number  in  the  south- 
west. The  level  of  violence  in  Colombia 
has  been  higher  than  during  1966.  In 
March  and  April,  for  instance.  Commu- 
nist guerrillas  killed  over  50  security 
forc«  personnel  in  five  widespread  Inci- 
dents, including  ambush  of  army  patrols, 
an  attack  on  a  police  post,  and  a  train 
rcbbery. 

In  Guatemala  there  are  two  guerrilla 
groups  totaling  about  300  men.  During 


1966  sporadic  attacks  against  G-iate- 
malan  Government  installations  and 
army  convoys  in  a  mountain  region  in 
eastern  Guatemala,  coupled  with  urban 
terrorism  and  kidnapings.  seriously 
threatened  the  nation.  The  death  In  an 
automobile  accident  of  Turcios  Lim.a, 
colorful  leader  of  one  of  the  guerrilla 
groups,  as  well  as  stepped-up  counter- 
insurgency  measures,  have  reduced  the 
guerrilla's  effectiveness,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily. 

The  latest  guerrilla  movement  is  in 
Bolivia,  in  rough  jungle  tenain  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  countrj'.  In 
March,  a  22-man  Bolivian  Army  patrol 
was  ambuslied  just  north  of  the  mining 
camp  of  Camlri  and  seven  were  killed. 
An  encounter  between  army  forces  and 
guerrillas  in  the  same  general  area  in 
April  demonstrated  that  the  insurgents 
are  -well  armed  and  trained.  It  is  in  that 
vicinity  that  a  Fi'ench  Marxist,  Jules 
Regis  Debray,  was  captured.  I  shall  have 
more  to  .say  about  Debray  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  April  through  June, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs  held  a  series  of  hearings  on  Com- 
munist activities  in  Latin  America.  One 
salient  fact  emerged:  Fidel  Castro  is  de- 
termined to  extend  guerrilla  activity 
throughout  Latin  America. 

Subsequently,  from  July  28  to  August 
11,  Castro  hosted  a  meeting  of  the  Latin 
American  Solidarity  Organization.  The 
Cuban-sponsored  LASO  consists  of  rep- 
resentatives of  27  Communist  and  ex- 
tremist movements  In  Latin  America. 
Formed  after  the  Ti'icontinental  Confer- 
ence of  January  1966,  LASO  represents 
Castro's  chosen  Instrimient  for  generat- 
ing violence  throughout  the  region. 

It  has  been  reported  that  President 
Johnson  and  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  dis- 
cussed Cuban  aid  to  Latin  American 
guerrillas  In  their  June  Glassboro  meet- 
ings. According  to  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey, President  Jolm.son  told  Kosygin 
that  the  United  States  "took  a  very  dim 
view"  of  Cuba's  export  of  arms  and  ac- 
tivists to  neighboring  countries.  Kosygln 
was  asked  to  take  up  the  matter  with 
Castro  in  Havana  and,  according  to  Vice 
President  HtrMPHREY,  "he  did,  and  very 
fii-mly." 

If  the  Soviet  Premier  did  admonish 
Castro  about  Cuba's  subversive  actions 
m  the  hemisphere,  the  lecture  has  had 
no  effect.  Indeed,  at  the  LASO  Confer- 
ence. Castro  made  clear  that  he  no  longer 
would  bo  content  with  the  role  of  a  So- 
viet satellite  Instead.  Castro  rebuked  the 
Soviet  Uiiion  for  seeking  peaceful  trade 
relations  with  the  very  countries  whose 
governments  he  is  determined  to  over- 
throw, and  he  was  contemptuous  of  the 
traditional  Communist  Parties  in  Latin 
America  for  pursuing  the  classic  Soviet 
approach  of  organizing  cells,  organizing 
workers,  agitating,  and  spreading  profja- 
ganda. 

At  the  very  time  Communist-bloc  trade 
delegations  were  fanning  out  In  search 
of  trade  relations  in  Latin  America, 
Castro  declared  in  his  final  address  to 
the  conference: 

Let  no  one  dream  that  he  will  achieve 
power  peacefully  In  any  nation  on  this  conti- 
nent .  .  .  The  essence  of  the  matter  lies  in 
whether  the  masses  are  to  be  made  to  believe 
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that  the  revolutionary  movement— that  so- 
cialism— Is  going  to  achieve  power  peacefully. 
This  Is  a  lie,  ar.d  those  who  say  In  a:iy  place 
In  Latin  America  that  they  are  going  to 
achieve  power  peacefully  will  be  deceiving 
the  masses. 

On  the  eve  of  the  LASO  conference, 
Pravda  published  an  attack  on  Castro's 
theory  of  "revolution  now"  written  by 
Luis  Corvalan,  leader  of  the  Chilean 
Communist  Party.  Mr.  Corvalan  invoked 
Lenin  in  his  article  to  show  where  the 
Russians  think  Castro's  approach  is 
wrong : 

Lenin  warned  against  the  danger  of  adven- 
tures which,  as  a  rtil*?,  le.id  to  the  useless 
loss  of  valuable  lives  of  revolutionaries  and 
to  a  retreat  of  that  movement. 

The  majority  of  the  orthodox  Commu- 
nist leadership  In  Latin  America  boy- 
cotted the  LASO  conference.  In  several 
cases  the  parties  split,  with  the  extreme 
militants  sending  a  delegation  to  Havana. 

Although  Communists  of  the  Moscow 
persuasion  were  outnumbered  at  the  con- 
ference, enough  information  has  leaked 
out  of  the  secret  working  sessions  to  indi- 
cate that  they  put  up  a  defense  for  the 
orthodox  Communist  approach.  In  the 
end.  however,  LASO  adopted  Castro's 
demand  for  guerrilla  "wars  of  liberation" 
to  rid  Latin  America  of  "Yankee  impe- 
rialism." 

The  final  LASO  resolution  is  a  mani- 
festo for  violence.  Here  are  a  few 
samples: 

Essentially,  the  most  effective  form  of  soli- 
darity consists  of  the  struggle  In  one's  own 
country.  Each  new  fighting  front  which  Is 
opened  and  strikes  at  imperialism  is  a  con- 
tribution to  the  defeat  of  the  reactionary 
forces 

The  practice  of  solidarity  In  Latin  America 
must  be  directed  particularly  toward  the 
peoples  who  are  eng.iged  In  armed  combat 
against  Imperialism  ...  for  the  liberation 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  continent  will  de- 
pend on  the  .ixiccess  of  the  revolutionary 
armed  movement. 

Effective  solid.irity  must  also  be  e.xpressed 
In  material,  concrete  aid  for  tlie  ?.rmed  move- 
ments, aa  well  as  by  publicizing  the  struggl&s 
In  those  countries  where  the  degree  of  con- 
frontation with  Imperialism  is  most  acute. 

Castro's  theory  for  conquest  of  Latin 
America  is  spelled  out  in  a  small  volume 
entitled  "Revolution  in  the  Revolution." 
written  by  Jules  Resis  Debray.  a  2'3-year- 
old  French  Marxist  who  has  held  a  chair 
in  philosophy  at  Havana  University  since 
last  year.  According  to  Debray  s  French 
publisher,  the  book  was  read  and  checked 
by  Fidel  Castro  before  it  appeared.  Ac- 
cording to  tlie  foreword  in  the  English 
edition,  Debray  "has  .succet^ded  in  pre- 
senli::g  to  the  world  an  accurate  and 
profound  account  of  the  thinking  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Cuban  revolution." 

Doubtless  Debray  does  faithfully  rep- 
resent Castro's  and  Guevara's  views  on 
revolutionary  theor>-  and  practice.  As 
such,  his  book  presents  a  clear  blueprint 
of  Cuban  designs  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. It  is  a  chilling  oompendium  of 
systematic  violence.  nbiOlutely  devoid  of 
human  compassion  or  respect  f;^r  life. 
Nowhere  does  he  discuss  the  purposes  of 
revolution:  i!i  fact,  he  is  contemptuous 
of  the  peasants  in  whase  interests  the 
violence    is    ostensibly    advocated.    His 


single  purpose  is  seizure  of  ^ower  by 
bloodshed  for  the  imposition  of  Com- 
munist regimes. 

Debray  finds  both  the  Moscow  and 
Peking-North  Vietnamese  tactics  unsuit- 
able for  Latin  America.  He  urges  revolu- 
tionaries to  look  to  the  Cuban  experience 
for  inspiration.  Debray  outlines  the  les- 
son Havana  teaches  with  cold  precision: 

1 1 1  Guerrilla  warfare  Is  the  only  effective 
way  to  start  a  revolution; 

(2)  Insurrection  must  be  launched  by  a 
very  small  band  of  men.  In  the  most  Inacce.-;- 
slbie  terrain:  they  must  keep  constantly  on 
the  move: 

(3)  The  guerrilla  band  must  avoid  contact 
with  the  local  population  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, neither  seeking  Its  help  nor  seeking  to 
protect  It  against  reprisals.  Secrecy  must  be 
absolute.  It  should  not  set  up  permanent 
Installations  since  providing  lor  Its  own 
needs  hampers  mobility.  It  should  supply  It- 
self by  occasional  forays  on  neighboring 
towns; 

(4)  The  ultimate  goal  Is  seizure  of  power: 
the  Immediate  goal  is  a  maximuxn  of  military 
action. 

(5)  The  first  aim  of  action  Is  to  capture 
weapons  from  the  authorities.  The  second  is 
to  demonstrate  power  to  the  peasants,  who 
are  not  impressed  by  words,  however  Inflam- 
matory. Peasants  are  Impressed  when  the 
rebels  kill  officials,  and  will  Join  the  move- 
ment when  they  are  convinced  this  can  be 
done  effectively: 

(6)  Forget  political  programs  which  only 
weaken  the  movement.  Military  action 
creates  a  revolutionary  movement,  not  the 
other  way  around.  The  military  leaders  must 
have  complete  control. 

Debray's  recent  capture  in  Bolivia  in 
the  midst  of  the  newest  outbreak  of  guer- 
rilla activity  in  the  hemisphere  strongly 
suggests  that  Debray  was  participating 
in  a  practical  demonstration  of  Havana's 
"third  way"  to  Communist  power. 

Nor  can  we  take  comfort  from  the  fact 
that  Moscow  and  Havana  are  squabbling 
over  tactics.  The  major  prop  under 
Cuba's  sagging  economy  is  still  the  $360 
million  in  economic  aid  that  the  Soviet 
Union  provides  annually.  But  it  is  un- 
likely that  Moscow  will  abandon  its  only 
Communist  beachhead  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  becatxse  of  a  dispute  over 
strategy.  Castro,  in  clashing  with  the 
Soviet  position,  obviously  figures  it's  safe 
to  nip  the  hand  that  feeds  him. 

Above  all,  Moscow's  and  Havana's 
goals  remain  the  same — seizure  of  power 
and  the  installation  of  Communist  re- 
gimes throughout  Latin  America  hostile 
to  the  United  States.  Soviet  theoreti- 
cians may  believe  that  Cuba's  "third 
way"  is  doomed  to  costly  failure,  and 
old-guard  Communist  leaders  in  Latin 
America  may  resent  and  reject  the 
young  guerrillas  who  look  to  Havana  for 
support,  but  any  extremist  activities  that 
weaken  the  region  can  only  be  welcomed 
by  the  Kremlin. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  American 
States  will  conduct  their  12th  meeting 
of  consultation. 

In  the  past  I  have  been  critical  of  the 
sIowTicss  of  the  inter-American  security 
system  to  face  up  to  the  threat  of 
Castro-comraunism.  However,  I  was 
heartened  by  the  toughening  attitude  of 
the  Foreign  Ministers  at  the  ninth  meet- 
ing of  consultation  in  July  1964.  At  that 


meeting,  the  American  states  finally  rec- 
ognized that  Cuban-inspired  subversion 
constituted  "aggression"  within  the 
terms  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance.  Once  that  juridi- 
cal obstacle  was  hurdled,  the  meeting  of 
consultation  voted  to  invoke  against 
Cuba  the  sanctions  provided  in  the 
treaty;  that  is,  severance  of  diplomatic 
and  consular  relations;  suspension  of  all 
trade,  except  in  foodstuffs,  medicines, 
and  medical  equipment  that  may  be  sent 
for  humanitarian  reasons;  and  the  sus- 
pension of  all  sea  transportation  be- 
tween the  member  countries  and  Cuba, 
except  as  may  be  necessary  for  humani- 
tarian reasons. 

The  final  act  of  the  ninth  meeting  of 
consultation  also  urged  other  states  "that 
are  animated  by  the  same  ideals  as  the 
inter-Amencan  system  to  examine  the 
possibility  of  effectively  demonstrating 
their  solidarity  in  achieving  tlie  purposes 
of  this  resolution."  In  effect,  the  Amer- 
ican Republics  asked  the  cooperation  of 
our  non-Western  Hemisphere  allies  in 
making  effective  the  trade  quarantine  of 
Castro's  Cuba. 

The  ninth  meeting  of  consultation  also 
warned  the  Government  oi  Cuba,  and  I 
quote: 

That  if  il  should  persist  in  carrying  out 
acts  that  possess  characteristics  of  aggre.=ision 
and  Intervention  against  one  or  more  of  the 
mem'oer  states  of  the  Organiz.ition,  the  mem- 
ber st.ites  shall  preserve  their  essential  rights 
as  sovereign  states  by  tne  use  of  self-defense 
In  either  individual  or  collective  form,  which 
could  go  so  far  as  report  to  armed  force,  until 
such  time  as  the  Organ  of  Consultation  takes 
measures  to  guarantee  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  hemisphere. 

Meanwhile  Castro  has  made  clear  his 
defiance  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  Indeed,  he  has  openly  de- 
clared subversive  war  on  the  hemisphere. 

Involvement  of  members  of  the  Cuban 
Ai-med  Forces  in  the  episode  that  in- 
spired ■Venezuela  to  bring  the  matter  to 
tne  OAS  once  again  indicates  how  deter- 
mined the  Cuban  Government  is  to  ex- 
port Communist  revolution  to  the  Con- 
tinent. 

Admittedly  Castro's  tactics  do  not  at 
this  time  constitute  a  physical  threat  to 
the  United  States  or  for  that  matter  to 
such  nations  as  Mexico,  Argentina,  or 
Brazil.  Even  in  those  countries  that  have 
been  targeted  for  Cuba-supported  insur- 
gency, the  government  may  not,  for  the 
moment,  be  in  any  real  danger  of  being 
overthrown. 

Nevertheless,  the  guerrilla  operations 
and  the  incessant  kidnapings,  bomb- 
ings, assassinations,  and  robberies  in- 
spired and  supported  by  Cuban  agents 
and  exhortations  constitute  more  than 
a  petty  annoyance  to  those  countries 
which  must  endure  them.  Beside  the 
tragic  loss  of  lives  and  property,  such 
actions  complicate  the  already  monu- 
mental task  of  bringing  economic  and 
social  progress  to  societies  in  transition. 
They  create  fear  and  instability,  driv- 
ing out  domestic  capital  and  talent  and 
inhibiting  foreign  investment.  They  force 
the  diversion  of  precious  resources  to 
counterin.surgency  and  police  operations 
They    absorb    the    attention    of    public 
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oflBcials  and  deflect  their  efforts  from 
pressing  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment tasks. 

Does  an  American  nation  undergoing 
aggressive  harrassment  have  to  wait 
until  Its  situation  becomes  as  spectacular 
as  in  Vietnam  before  the  inter-Ameri- 
can regional  system  will  exercise  its  se- 
curity functions?  After  all.  the  purpo.se 
of  the  OAS  is  to  prevent  conditions  from 
deteriorating  to  the  point  where  frantic 
measures  are  nccessarj'. 

We  should  ask  ourselves  how  long  the 
United  States  would  tolerate  the  kind 
of  hostile  incursions  other  nations  in 
this  hemisphere  are  being  subjected  to 
by  Castro's  arrogant  lawlessness.  I  do  not 
think  we  would  stand  still  for  long  while 
the  OAS  debated  over  whether  the  col- 
lapse of  our  Government  was  imminent 
enough  to  warrant  collective  action. 

It  is  not  inconceivable,  then,  that  the 
patience  of  other  coimtries  may  one  day 
snap,  and  that  they  will  decide  to  resort 
to  individual  action  to  assure  their  own 
tranquility.  Who  could  fault  them? 

Tlie  end  result  could  be  the  tragic  col- 
lap.se  of  the  entire  framework  for  main- 
taining hemisphere  peace  and  security, 
with  3ach  American  nation  scurrying  to 
beef  up  its  armed  forces  as  the  care- 
fully constructed  inter-American  legal 
inhibitions  on  resort  to  force  unravel. 

Obviously,  the  .sanctions  adopted  by 
the  ninth  meeting  of  consuliaiion  iiave 
not  caused  the  Cuban  Government  to 
desist  from  its  ageressive  actions.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  denigrate  the  efforts 
of  the  OAS  or  to  lose  heart  in  the  efficacy 
of  collective  measures.  The  OAS  eco- 
nomic denial  policy  and  diplomatic  isola- 
tion have  helped  measurably  to  reduce 
the  ability  of  Castro  and  his  cohorts  to 
pursue  their  nefarious  activities  in  the 
hemisphere. 

What  is  needed  now  is  an  examina- 
tion of  the  weaknesses  in  the  sanctions 
demonstrated  by  experience,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  remedy  those  weaknesses 
and  intensify  the  pressures. 

For  the  foreign  ministers  to  come  up 
with  a  final  resolution  "as  toothless  as  an 
.\mazonian  anteater,"  as  Jerry  O'Leary 
predicts  in  Simday's  Washington  Star, 
would  be  a  shameful  and  tragic  admis- 
sion of  impotence.  Those  members  of  the 
OAS  who  have  not  themselves  felt  the 
brunt  of  Cuba's  machinations,  or  who 
feel  smug  comfort  in  their  ability  to 
handle  their  own  extremists,  or  who 
secretly  expect  tlie  United  States  to  res- 
cue a  threatened  neighbor — while  they 
publicly  deciT  unilateral  U.S.  interven- 
tion— are  inviting  the  demise  of  the 
hemisphere  collective  security  system. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American  Re- 
publics have  not  exhausted  all  collective 
measures,  short  of  armed  force,  to  reduce 
Cuba's  capacity  to  export  violence. 

Consider  the  policy  of  economic  denial 
adopted  by  the  ninth  meeting  of  consul- 
tation in  1964.  While  the  policy  Is  effec- 
tive insofar  as  direct  trade  and  shipping 
betwf  en  Cuba  and  member  countries  are 
concerned,  nonmember  trade  and  ship- 
ping with  Cuba  presents  a  serious  prob- 
lem. 

Of  Cuba's  trade,  about  $1.58  billion  In 
1966,  about  77  percent,  was  with  the 


Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  in- 
cluding about  $370  million  in  Soviet  aid 
in  the  form  of  long-term  credits  and 
sugar  price  subsidies.  The  remaining  23 
percent  was  with  non-Cornmunist  coun- 
tries outside  the  hemisphere,  or  about 
$360  million  in  1966,  A  portion  of  this 
trade  was  financed  by  government  guar- 
anteed exporter  credits. 

In  order  of  importance,  the  countries 
trading  with  Cuba  were  Spain.  Canada, 
the  United  Kingdom.  Japan,  France,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  the  Benelux  coim- 
tries, Morocco.  Italy.  Sweden,  and  West 
Germany. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  for 
the  Record  a  table  showing  the  dollar 
amounts  of  the  trade  of  these  couiitries 
with  Cuba  in  1966: 


|ln 

millions  of  dollarsi 

Export  to 

Imports  from 

Cuba 

Cuba 

(fob.) 

(c.i.f.) 

Spain 

79.0 

38.0 

Canada 

166.0 

5.0 

United  Kingdom 

23. 0 

13.0 

Japan 

6.0 

23.0 

France 

15.0 

10.0 

United  Arab  Republic. 

6.0 

17.0 

Benelux.. 

14.0 

8.0 

Morocco. 

7.0 

13.0 

Italy... 

10.  0 

9.0 

Sweden 

3.0 

8.0 

West  German/ 

6.0 

1.0 

I  About  $43,000,000  of  this  is  lor  wliest  and  flour  sold  to  tlie 
Soviet  Union  on  behalf  of  Cuba. 

Restrictions  in  the  U.S.  Foreign  As- 
sistance and  Food  for  Peace  Acts  against 
furnishing  any  assistance  to  countries 
trading  with  Cuba  have  served  as  a 
deterrent  in  many  of  the  le.ss-developed 
countries.  Meanwhile,  some  other  coun- 
tries have  heeded  the  1964  OAS  call  for 
cooperation  in  the  economic  denial 
policy  and  the  sub-sequent  diplomatic 
approaches  by  the  United  States  and 
several  Latin  American  countries. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  principal 
limitation  upon  countries  engaged  in  the 
Cuban  trade  has  been  largely  Castro's 
insufficient  funds.  Those  Western  Eu- 
ropean countries  who  are  heavily  en- 
gaged in  the  (Tuban  trade  are  enabled  to 
do  so  through  the  extension  of  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed credits. 

Spain  has  sold  Cuba  a  large  number  of 
ships  ranging  from  several  10.000  ten- 
ners to  fishing  trawlers,  extending  about 
S40  million  in  credits  for  the  sliip  deal. 

France  is  another  big  giver  of  credit 
to  Cuba,  providing  about  S35  million  in 
Government-guaranteed  credits  for 
earthmoving  equipment  such  as  bull- 
dozers and  roadgraders. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  furnishing 
between  S40  and  $50  million  in  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed exporter  credits  for 
the  construction  of  a  fertilizer  plant  in 
Cuba. 

There  has  been  greater  success  in  dis- 
suading free  world  shipping  from  plying 
the  Cuban  trade,  and  U.S.  denial  of  Gov- 
ernment cargoes  and  bunkers  to  ships  in 
that  trade  has  been  a  factor.  Neverthe- 
less, some  270  free  world  vessels  have 
arrived  in  Cuba  since  January  1.  1963. 
based  on  information  received  through 
August  30.  1967.  At  this  point.  I  would 
like  to  include  for  the  Record  the  list  of 


those  free  world  ships  compiled  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  in  compliance 
with  legislation  making  listed  vessels  in- 
eligible to  carry  U.S.  Government-fi- 
nanced cargoes  from  the  United  States: 

List  of  Free  Woruj  and  Polish  Flag  'Vessels 
Arbiving  :n  Cuba  Since  January  1.  1963 

Section  1.  The  Maritime  Administration  is 
making  available  to  the  appropriate  Depart- 
ments the  following  list  of  vessels  which 
have  arrived  in  Cuba  since  January  1,  1963, 
based  on  Information  received  through  Au- 
gust 30,  1967,  exclusive  of  those  vessels  that 
called  at  Cuba  on  United  States  Govern- 
ment-approved noncommercial  voyages  and 
those  hsted  In  section  2.  Pursuant  to  estab- 
lished United  States  Government  policy,  the 
listed  vessels  are  ineligible  to  carry  United 
States  Government-financed  cargoes  from 
the  Unit<?d  States. 

Flag  of  registry  and  name  of  ship 

Gross 
tonnage 

Total,  all  flags  (270  ships)-.  1,943,181 

British   (76  ships) 574,419 

Amalla  (now  Maltese) 

Amazon   River    (broken   up) 7,234 

Antarctica 8,785 

Arctic  Ocean 8,791 

Ardenode  (now  Tynlee,  Pana- 
manian)      7,036 

Ardgen  (now  Kelso,  British) 8,981 

Ardmore  (now  Kail  Elpls,  Brit- 
ish i     4.664 

Ardpatrlck      (now     Harlnghata. 

Pakistani)     7,054 

Ardrossmore    5.820 

Ardrowan    7,300 

Ardsirod   (broken  up) 7.025 

Ardtara     (now    Rosetta    Maud, 

British)     5,795 

-\rlington  Court  (now  South- 
gate.    British) .- 

Athelcrown    (tanker) 11,149 

Athelduke  (tanker,  broken  up).  9,089 
Athelknight      (tanker,      broken 

up)    .- 9,087 

Athelmere    (tanker) 7,624 

Athelmonarch  (tanker) 11,182 

Athelsultan      (tanker,      broken 

up)   9,149 

Avlsfalth 7,868 

Baxtergate    8.813 

Cheung   Chau 8,566 

Chipbee   (broken  up) 7.271 

Cosmo  Trader  (trips  to  Cuba 
under  ex-name  Ivy  Fair,  Brit- 
ish)      ---     

Dalren  (now  Agate.  Panama- 
nian)      4,939 

East  Breeze   (now  Maulabaksh, 

P.-xkistanl)    

Eastfortune   8,789 

Eastglory    8,995 

Ellcos   (broken  up) 7,134 

Formentor   (now  Dorlne  Papll- 

ios.   Cyprlot) 

Fortune   Enterprise 7,284 

Free  Enterprise  (now  Cyprlot).     

Free  Merchant  (now  Cyprlot)..     

Garthdale  (now  Jeb  Lee,  Brit- 
ish)       7,542 

Glenmoor  7.792 

Grosvenor    Mariner    (now    Bed 

Sea,     British) 

Hazelmoor    7,907 

Helka       (now      Anna      Maria, 

Greek)     2,111 

Hemisphere    8,718 

Ho  Fung 7,  121 

Huntsfield    9,483 

Huntsland    9,353 

Huntsmore     5.678 

Huntsville    9.486 

Inchstaffa       (now      Nankwang. 

British)     5,255 
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Flag  of  registry  and  name  of  Ship — Continued 

Gross 


BrlllBh — Continued 

Inchstuart    

Ivy    Fair    i  now    Coemo    Trader, 

British,   broken  up) 

Jeb  Le€  (trip  to  Cuba  under  ex- 
name  Garthdale,  British) 

Jollity    

Kail  Elpts  (trips  to  Cuba  under 
ex-name  Ardmore,   British) -- 
Kelso  I  trips  to  Cuba  under  ex- 
name  Ardgem,  British) 

Klnrose    

La     Hortensla 

Unkmoor    

Loradore  (now  Ailartoa,  Greek)  . 

Maglster    

Nancy    Dee 

Nankwang  (trip  to  Cuba  under 
ex-name  Inchstaffa,  British). 

Nebula    

Newdene    ( now  Free   Navigator, 

Cyprlot)    

Newforest   (now  Cyprlot) 

Newgate    

Newglade    

NewgTove    (now   Cyprlot) 

Newheath  

NewhlU   

Newlane    

Newmeadow   (now  Cyprlot) 

Newmoat    

Newmoor    

Oceantramp     

Oceantravel    

Peony     

Phoenician  Dawn  (now  Maula- 
bakash,  Pakistani,  previous 
trips  to  Cuba  under  ex-name 

East  Breeze,   British) 

Red  Sea  (previous  trip  to  Cuba 
under      ex-name      Grosvenor 

Mariner,     British) 

Redbrook     (now    E.    Evangella, 

Greek!     

Rosetta  Maud  (trips  to  Cuba 
under        ex-name        Ardtara, 

BriUsh) 

Ruthy    Ann 

St.  Antonio  (now  Maltese) 

Sandsend    

Sant.v     Granda 

Sea  Amber 

Sea   Coral 

Sea   Empress 

Seasage    

Shlenfoon     

Shun  Fung  (wrecked) 

Soclyve  (now    Maltese) 

Southgate  (previous  trips  to 
Cuba  under  ex-name  Arling- 
ton   Court.    British) 

Suva       Breeze       ( now      Cathay 

Trader,  Panamanian) 

SwlU     River      (now     KaUlthea, 

now   Cyprlot) 

Tlmlos  Stavros  (now  Maltese 
flag,   previous   trips  to   Cuba, 

Greelc)     

Venli:e   

Vercharmian    

Vergmont    

Vungfutary    

Yunglut.iton    

Zela  M.   (now  Cyprlot) 


ton  nage 
7.043 

7,201 


8.660 


5,388 
9.  486 
8,  236 
8,078 
2,339 
6,  597 


8,924 


6,  743 

7,  368 

7,643 
7.855 
7.043 

7,  151 
7,  168 
6.  185 
10.477 
9.037 


8.708 


7.026 


7.388 


Flag  of  registry  and  name  of  ship — Continued 

Gross 

Lebanese — Continued 

Arlstefs   (now  Tung  Ylh.  Pana- 
manian)     

Astir 

Athamas   (now  Cyprlot.  broken 

up)     

Carnation  (broken  up) 

Claire    

Crls    

E.  MjTtldlotLssa  (aground,  trips 
to  Cuba  under  ex-name  Kal- 

Uopt  D.  Lemos,  Lebanese) 

Free  Trader   (now  Cyprlot) 

Glannls   

Giorgos    Tsaklroglou 

Granikos - 

Ilena 

loannls   Asplotls 

Kalliopi  D.  Lemos  (now  E.  Myrtl- 

dlotlssa,   Lebanese) 

Katerlna 

Leftrlc  (sunk) 

Mantrlc   . 

Maria  Desplna  (broken  In  two). 

Marla  Renee  (broken  up) 

Marichrlstlna 

Marlka  (now  Cyprlot) 

Marymark   (broken  up) 

Merslnidl  (broken  up) 

Mousse 

Nlctrlc   

Noelle 

Noeml  (aground,  total  loss) 

Olga  (now  Greek) 


7.361 

7.236 
7,229 
10,421 
10.421 
8,941 
4,330 
7.  127 
7,  148 


9,662 
4,970 


8,611 
7.365 
7.381 
5.388 
5,414 


Lebanese  (49  ships) 333,111 


Alolos  II.   (now  Cyprlot) 

Als  Glannls   (broken  up) 

Akamas   (now  Cyprlot) 

Al     Amln     i  now    Fortune     Sea, 

Panamanian)     

Alaska    

Anthas  (broken  upi 

Antonls  

Ares  (constructive  total  loss).. 
Aretl   (now  Cyprlot).    


7.256 
6,997 


7,  186 
6.  989 
7,044 
6,259 
4,557 


ton'iage 

6,995 
5,324 

4,  729 
4,884 
5.411 
6.032 


5.270 
7,240 
7,282 
5.925 
7.297 

5,  103 
9.357 
7.  176 
7.255 
7.254 
7,203 
7,  124 
7.253 
4,383 

6,  782 
9,307 
7,296 
7.251 

7,  070 


Panagos  . 

P^vrmarina 

Ra.'zj&n.l  (broken  up) 

Reneka   (now  San  Carlo,  Pana- 
manian, broken  up) 

Rio    

St.  Anthony  (broken  up) 

St.  Nicolas  (broken  up) 

San  Spyrldon 

Stevo    

Tertrlc 

Theodores  Lemos 

Tony 

Toula 

Troyan  

VassUlkl  (now  Cyprlot) 

Vastrlc  (broken  up) 

Vergollvada    

Yanxllas    


7.133 
6,721 
7,253 

7,250 
7,  194 
5,349 
7,165 
7,260 
7,066 
7,045 
7,198 
7.  176 
6,426 
7,243 


Flag  of  registry  and  name  of  ship — Continued 

Gross 
Greek — Continued 

Irena    

Istros  n  (broken  up) 

Kapetan  Kostls   (broken  up).. 

Kyra  Hariklla  (broken  up) 

Maria      Theresa      (now     Ingrld 

Anne,  South  African) 

Marlgo  (now  Amfitrltl,  Cyprlot)  . 
Maroudio  (now  Thalle,  Panama- 
nian)     

Mastro-Stelios   II    (now  Wendy 

H.,  South  African) 

Mery 

Nlcolaos    P.     (previous    trip    to 
Cuba  under  ex-name  Ni(X)lao6 

Frangistas,  Greek)   

Nlcolaos    Frangistas    (now    Nl- 
colaos   F.,    Greek) 

Nikolis    M 

Olga    (previous   trips    to    Cuba, 

Lebanese)   

Pantanassa 

Paxoi   (broken  up) 

Penelope      (now      Andromachl, 

Greek) 

Presvla  (broken  up) 

Redestos   

Roula  Maria  (tajikeri 

Seirlos   (broken  up) 

Sophia 

Styllanos   N.   Vlassopulos    (now 

Antonia  II.  Cyprlot) 

Tlmios  Stavros    (formerly  Brit- 
ish flag,  now  Maltese) 

Tina 

Western    Trader 


6.751 

6.339 

10.051 


Greek  (36  ships) 273.  190 


Agios    Therapon 

Akastos    (now    Cyprlot) 
Allartof,  ( trip  to  Cuba  under  ex- 
name  Loradore,  British) 

Alice - 

Ambassade   (broken  up) 

Americana  (broken  up) 

Anacreon    (now    White   Dalsey, 

Panamanian)    

Anatoli  ( now  Sunrise.  Cyprlot)  . 
Andromachl    (previous   trips   to 
Cuba   under   ex-name  Penel- 
ope. Greek) 

Anna  Maria  ( trips  to  Cuba  under 

ex-name  Helka.  British) 

Antonia  (now  Amflthea,  Cyp- 
rlot)     

Apollon   

Athanasslos   K   

Barbarlno  

Calllopl  Mlchalos 

Embassy   (broken   up) 

E.  Evangella  (trips  to  Cuba  un- 
der ex-name  Redbrook,  Brit- 
ish)  - 

Eftyhia   

Eretrta 

Gloria  (now  Helen.  Greek) 

Helen  (previous  trips  to  Cuba 
under  ex-name  Gloria,  Greek, 
broken  up) 


7,205 


7.189 
8,600 
7,104 

7,359 


6.  712 


9.744 
7.  216 
7.084 
7.249 
8,418 


10,  865 
7,199 


7.  128 


tonnage 
7,232 
7,275 
5,032 
6,888 

7.245 

7.  147 

7.369 

7.282 
7.258 


7,  199 


7,  176 

7,  199 
7.131 
7.  144 


10,  820 

5,911 
10,608 

7,  239 
7.030 

7.303 


7,362 
9.268 


Polish  (20  ships  I . 


143. 460 


Baltyk   

Bialystok    

By  torn    

Chopin 

Chorzow   

Energetyk 

Grodzlec   

Huta  Florian 

Huta  Labedy 

Huta  Ostrowiec 

Huta  Zgoda 

Hutnik 

Kopalnia  Bobrek 

Kopalnla  Czladz 

Kopalnia   Mlechowlce 

Kopalnla   Slemlanowlce. 

Kopalnia  Wujek 

Plast  

Rejowlec   

Transportowlec 


6,  y63 

7.  173 
5.967 
9.  148 
7,237 

10.843 
3.379 
7,258 
7.221 
7,  175 

6.  840 
10,  897 

7,221 

7,  252 
7,223 
7,  165 
7,  033 
3,  184 
3,401 

10,  880 


Cyprlot  (29  ships) 204,346 

Acme    7,159 

Adelphos  Petrakls  (broken  up).  7,  170 

Agenor ".  139 

Alolos  II  (trips  to  Cuba,  Leb- 
anese)     

Akamas  (previous  trips  to  Cuba, 

Lebanese)   

Akastos  (previous  trip  to  Cuba, 

Greek)   

Aktor    (sunk) 

Amflall 

Amflthea  (previous  trip  to  Cuba 
under       ex-name       Antonia. 

Greek) 

Amfitrltl    (trip   to   Cuba   under 

ex-name  M.irlgo.  Greek) 

Amon 7.229 

Aagellkl 8.482 

Antonia  II  (trip  to  Cuba  under 
ex-name  Styllanos  N.  Vlas- 
sopulos.  Greek) 

Apollonian   7.284 

Apostolos  Andreas 5,  SoT 

.Aretl  (previous  trips  to  Cuba, 
Lebanese)   7,  176 


7,285 

7.331 
6.993 

7.110 


5.  171 
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Flag  of  registry  and  name  of  ship — Continued 

Gross 
tonnage 
7,  247 
Leb- 


trlps 
For- 


Cypriot — Continued 
Antemlela    

Athamas  (tripe  to  Cuba 
anese,  broken  up).. 

Dorine  Papillos  (previous 
to  Cuba  under  ex-name 
mentor,  British) 

E.  D.  Papalios 

El   Toro 

Free  Enterprise  ( previous  trips 
to  Cuba.  British) 

Free  Merchant  (previous  trips  to 
Cuba.  British,  sunk) 

Free  Navigator  (previous  trips  to 
Cuba  under  ex-name  Neic- 
dene,  British) 

Free  Trader  (previous  trips  to 
Cuba.    Lebanese) 

Kallithea  (previous  trips  to 
Cuba  under  ex-name  Swift 
River.  British,  broken  up; 

Marika  (trip  to  Cuba,  Leba- 
nese)      . 

Mparmpamarcos 

Newforest  (previous  trips  to 
Cuba,    BrIUsh) 

Newgrove  (previous  trips  to 
Cuba.  British  and  Haitian, 
constructive  total  loss) 

Newmeadow  (previous  trips  to 
Cuba,   British,   sunk) 

Sunrise  ( previous  trips  to  Cuba 
under  ex-name  Anatoli,  Greek) 

Vassiliki  (previous  trips  to  Cuba, 
Lebanese)    

Zela  M.  ( previous  trips  to  Cuba, 
British)  


8,424 
9.431 
5.949 

6,  807 

5,237 


181 


7,067 


7,251 


Flag  of  registry  and  name  of  ship — Continued 

Gross 

French — Continued 

Avranches     (now     Avrancholse, 

Panamanian)    

Circe    

Enee  (now  Atlanta.  French) 

Foulaya 

Mungo 

Nelee    

Neve  (  now  Drame  Oumar.  Guln- 

ean)    

Penja '• 

Senanque  (tanker) 


7,  239 
7,  185 

7.  172 
5.654 
7.  187 
7.  192 
7,237 


Italian   (17  ships) 148.693 


Achille 

Agostlno   Bertanl 

Andrea    Costa    (tanker,    broken 

up)   

Aspromonte  (broken  up) 

Atria    (tanker) 

Caprera   

Ella  (tanker) 

Fucinatore   

Geremla  (previous  trips  to  Cuba 
under  ex-name  Mariasusanna. 

Italian)    

Giuseppe  Giuliettl  (tanker) 

Graziella    Zeta    (trips    to    Cuba 
under      ex-name      Montlron, 

Italian)     

Mariasusanna     (now     Geremla, 

Italian)     

Montiron    (now  Graziella   Zeta, 

Italian)    . 

Nazareno    (broken  up) 

Nino  Blxio--- 

San  Francesco 

San  Nicola  (tanker) 

Santa  Lucia 

Somalia  (now  Chung  Thai.  Pan- 
amanian)     


6.950 
8,380 

10, 440 
7,  154 

12,845 
7,  189 

11,377 

12,790 


2, 

17, 


479 

519 


1,595 
7,  173 
8,427 
9.284 
12.461 
9,  278 

3,352 


Yugoslav  (11  ships) 77.585 


Bar  (broken  up) 

Cetinje 

Dugi  Otok  (broken  up). 

Kolasln    

Mojkovac    

Plva    

Plod 

Promina  (broken  up) ... 

Sublcevac  

Tara 

Tretaisnjlca    (wrecked)  . 


7.233 
7.200 
6.997 
7.217 
7.  125 
7.  519 
3.657 
6,960 
9,033 
7.499 
7,  145 


French  (10  ships). 


Arsinoe   (tanker,  sunk) 

Atlanta  (trip  to  Cuba  under  ex- 
name  Enee,  French) 


52.  535 


10.426 


tonnage 

7. 

282 

2 

874 

1 

232 

3 

739 

4 

820 

2 

874 

852 

3 

777 

14 

659 

Moroccan  (5  ships). 


Atlas 

Banora   (sunk) 

Marrakech    

Mauritanie 

Toubkal    


Maltese    (5  ships). 


Amalla  (previous  trips  to  Cuba. 
British)     

Ispr.han 

St.  Antonio  (broken  up,  pre- 
vious trip  to  Cuba.  British  ).- 

Soclyve  (previous  trips  to  Cuba, 
British)  

Tlmios  Stavros  i  previous  trips 
to  Cuba.  British  and  Greek ). 


Finnish  (6  ships). 


Atlas    

Augusta   Paulin 

Hermia  (trip  to  Cuba  under  ex- 
name  Amfred.  Swedish) 

Jvtte   Paulin' 

Margrethe  Paulin 

Ragnl  Paulin 

Sword   (tanker) 


Netherlands   (2  ships). 


Melke  - 
Tempo 


Swedish  (2  shlpsl . 


Amfred  (now  Hermia.  Finnish)  . 
Dagmar      (now     Ball     Mariner. 


Panamanian) 


Monaco  (1  ship)  Saint  Lys  (broken 
up)  

Norwegian     (1    ship)     Tine    (now 
Jezreel,         Panamanian         flag, 

wrecked)  

Gulnean:  Drame  Oimiar,  (trip  to 
Cuba     under     ex-n;UTie     Neve, 

French)     

Haitian:     Newgrove,     (now    Cyp- 
rlot)   

Pakistan : 

Haringhata  (trip  to  Cuba  under 

ex-name  Ardpatrlck,  BrltLph). 

Maulabaksh  :  trip  to  Cuba  under 

ex-name     Phoenician     Dawn 

and  East  Breeze,  British 

Panamanian: 

Agate  (trips  to  Cuba  under  ex- 
name  Dairen,  British) 

Avrancholse  (trips  to  Cuba  un- 
der       ex-name        Avranches, 

French)     

Ball  Mariner  (trips  to  Cuba  un- 
der ex-name  Dagmar,  Swed- 
ish)     

Cathay  Trader  (trips  to  Cuba 
under  ex-name  Suva  Breeze, 
Br;tlsh)   


35,  828 


10,  392 

3.  082 

3,  214 

10.  392 

8.  748 


33,  788 


7.  304 
7,  156 

6,  704 


Flag  of  registry  and  name  of  ship — Continued 

Gross 
Panamanian— Continued  tonnage 

Chung  Thai  (trips  to  Cuba  un- 
der ex-name  Somalia,  Ital- 
ian)   -.- 

Fortune  Sea  (trips  to  Cuba  un- 
der ex-name  Al  Amm.  Leba- 
nese, broken  up) 

Jezreel  (trip  to  Cuba  under  ex- 
name  Tine,  Norwegian, 
wrecked)  

San  Carlo  (trip  to  Cuba  under 
ex-name  Rerekga.  Lebanese, 
broken  up)  

Thalle  (trip  to  Cuba  under  ex- 
name  Maroudio,  Greek) 

Tung  Ylh    (trip  to  Cuba  under 

ex-name  Arlstefs.  Lebanese)  .-  

Tynlee  (trip  to  Cuba  under  ox- 
name  .Ardenode,  British) 

White  Dalsey  (trips  to  Cuba  un- 

aer  ex-name  Anacreon,  Greek)    

South  .African: 

Ingrid  .Anne  (trip  to  Cuba  under 
e\-nanie  Maria  Theresa, 
Greek) 

Wendy  H.  (trip  to  Cuba  under 
ex-name  Mastro-Stelio  11, 
Greek)   


7.291 


5,333 


43.  845 


3.  916 
7.096 


6 
11 


010 
251 
823 
749 


999 


■■  Added  to  Rept.  No.  82.  appearing  In 
the  Federal  Register  issue  of  Aug.  11,  1967. 

Section  2.  In  accordance  with  approved 
procedures,  the  vessels  listed  below  which 
called  at  Cuba  after  January  i,  1963.  have 
reacquired  eligibility  to  carry  United  States 
Government-financed  cargoes  from  the 
United  States  by  virtue  of  the  persons  who 
control  the  vessels  having  given  satisfactory 
certificat;on  and  assurance: 

(a)  That  such  vessels  will  not.  thenceforth, 
be  employed  In  the  Cuba  trade  so  long  as  It 
remains  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  discourage  such  trade;  and 

(b)  That  no  other  vessel  under  their  con- 
trol will  thenceforth  be  employed  In  the 
Cuba  trade,  except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(C);  and 

( c )  That  vessels  under  their  control  which 
are  covered  by  contractual  obligations,  in- 
cluding charters,  entered  into  prior  to  De- 
cember 16,  1963,  requiring  their  emplov-ment 
in  the  Cuba  trade  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
such  trade  at  the  earliest  oppwDrtunliy  con- 
sistent with  such  contractual  obligations. 

Flag  of  registry,  name  of  ship 

Gross 
Tonnage 
a.    Since    last    report:    Norwegian    (1 
ship)    Ole  Bratt 5,252 

4  750     b.  Previous  reports:  Nsim'ber 

Flag  of  registry :  of  ships 

Total 104 


500 
499 


9.318 


2,828 


6,490 


7.314 


British    41 

Cyprlot    2 

Danish 1 

Finnish   2 

Prencli   1 

German   (West) 1 

Greek   27 

Israeli    1 

Italian  6 

Japanese  1 

Kuwaiti  1 

Lebanese  S 

Norwegian    4 

Spanish  6 

Swedish  1 

Yugoslav  1 

Section   3.  The  ships  listed   in  sections   1 

and  2  have  made  the  following  number  of 

trips  to  Cuba  since  January  1.  1963.  based  on 

Information    received    through    August  30, 
1967: 
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Flag  ot  isfistry 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


Total 


British 

Lebanese 

Greek 

Italian 

Cypfiot 

Yugoslav 

French 

Finnish 

Spanish 

Norwegian 

Moroccan 

Maltese 

Netnerlands 

Swedish 

Kuwaiti  

Israeli 

Danish 

German  (West). 

Haitian .. . 

Japanese 

Monaco 


133 
64 
99 
16 


12 
8 

I 
8 
14 
9 


180 

91 

27 

20 

1 

11 

9 

4 

17 

10 

13 

2 

4 

3 

2 


126 
58 
23 
24 

17 
15 
9 

4 


january- 

Aprl. 

101 

30 

25 

8 

27 

14 

11 

3 

27 

U 

%10 

3 

May 


June 


July 


August 


592 

249 

197 

78 

70 

55 

40 

29 

25 

24 

23 

12 

6 

6 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Polish. 


Subtotal. 


Grand  total. 


370 
18 

388 


394 

16 

410 


290 

12 

302 


1 

1 

224 

10 

76 
3 

17 
2 

18 

19 
2 

8 

1,416 
63 

234 

79 

19 

18 

21 

8 

1,479 

Note-  Trip  totals  in  this  section  exceed  ship  totals  in  sees   1  and  2  because  some  of  the  ships  made  more  than  1  trip  to  Cuba. 
Monthly  totals  subiect  to  revision  as  additional  data  become  available. 


By  Order  of  the  Acting  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator. 

Dale:   September   1.   1967. 

James  S.  Dawson.  Jr.. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  of  free  world  trade 
and  shipping  profess  to  see  some  utility 
In  using  a  new  OAS  condemnation  of 
Cuba  to  convince  free  world  countries 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  dis- 
continue transactions  with  Cuba.  Their 
expectation  Is  either  wishful  thinking 
or  an  attempt  to  put  a  patina  of  accom- 
plishment on  the  Twelfth  Meeting  of 
Consultation. 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  those 
countries  that  have  continued  to  deal 
with  Castro's  Cuba,  despite  past  pleas, 
will  be  dissuaded  by  further  evidence  or 
entreatle.s.  They  have  never  .shared  our 
anxiety  over  Cuba's  machinations  in 
Latin  America.  They  have  always  con- 
sidered our  estimate  of  the  dangers  posed 
by  the  Castro  regime  exaggerated.  Even 
after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  some  of 
our  European  allies  saw  the  showdown 
with  the  Soviet  Union  as  proof  that  the 
United  States,  unilaterally,  could  handle 
any  really  serious  eventuality.  It  is  un- 
likely, then,  that  they  will  sacrifice  lucra- 
tive business  with  Cuba  to  assuage  what 
they  regard  as  a  U.S.  obsession. 

It  is  up  to  the  American  Republics  to 
put  teeth  into  any  regional  collective 
sanctions  aimed  at  Cuba.  It  can  be  done. 

Most  of  Cuba's  Industrial  plant,  you 
will  recall,  was  of  U.S.  origin.  Initially. 
Castro  cannibalized  spare  parts  to  repair 
equipment  di.'^abled  by  old  a:;e  or  poor 
maintenance.  When  he  could  no  longer 
resort  to  cannibalizing,  he  had  to  turn 
to  bloc  countries  to  make  parts  to  speci- 
fications, a  costly  and  time-consuming 
process.  However.  Canada  und  the  United 
Kingdom  operate  on  the  inch-foot  basis 
and  produce  many  things  we  do  in  the 
United  States.  Castro  has  been  able  to 
get  badly  needed  parts  from  them  for 
such  crucial  equipment  as  rolling  stock, 
tractors,  and  sugar  mills. 

The  21  members  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  should  institute  a 
boycott  of  all  private  fiiT.-is  engaged  in 
the  Cuban  trade.  It  would  not  be  difficult 


to  maintain  a  blacklist  of  all  firms  sell- 
ing to  Cuba,  much  as  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration keeps  a  rumiing  list  of  ves- 
sels arriving  in  Cuba,  to  which  I  referred 
earlier. 

I  was  appalled  to  learn  that  one  of  the 
countries  sufifering  Cuban  depredations 
was  preparing  to  consummate  a  large 
purchase  from  a  European  company  that 
has  engaged  In  substantial  trade  with 
Cuba.  They  were  simply  unaware  of  the 
company's  history.  In  this  case  mere 
knowledge  of  the  firm's  Cuban  involve- 
ment would  have  sufficed  to  qua.sh  the 
transaction.  The  publication  of  a  black- 
list would  have  altered  the  prospective 
purchasers. 

Awareness  by  European  and  other  free 
world  enterprises  that  their  products  will 
be  excluded  throughout  OAS  countries  if 
they  persist  In  trading  with  Cuba  should 
give  those  firms  pause  before  they  engage 
in  further  business  with  Cuba.  Com- 
panies like  Leyland  Motors  Ltd.  of  Eng- 
land that  has  sold  hundreds  of  buses  to 
Cuba.  Richard  Continental  of  France 
is  selling  Cuba  heavy  rolling  equipment, 
the  French  firm  of  Brissoneau  et  Lotz 
that  is  selling  Castro  locomotives.  Simon 
Carves  Ltd.  of  England  that  is  heading  a 
consortium  to  build  a  fertilizer  plant  in 
Cuba,  and  the  Spanish  shipbuilding  con- 
cerns, would  undoubtedly  ponder  well 
the  loss  of  potential  business  In  the 
United  States  and  the  Latin  American 
countries  before  electing  to  deal  with 
Castro. 

An  OAS  boycott  of  firms  engaged  in 
the  Cuban  trade  should  help  to  close  the 
present  gap  in  the  OAS  economic  denial 
policy.  Such  a  concrete  step  would  ad- 
vance the  intended  goals  of  that  policy 
by  first,  weakening  the  Cuban  regime 
further  and,  hopefully,  making  more 
costly  Castro's  blatant  support  of  sub- 
version: and  second,  confronting  the  So- 
viets and  Eastern  Europeans,  who  have 
the  problem  of  supplying  Castro's  defi- 
cits, with  an  even  heavier  burden.  Cas- 
tro's current  debt  to  the  Soviet  bloc  is 
roughly  $1  biUion.  The  Eastern  Euro- 
peans have  already  complained  of  the 
load.  If  Castro  is  compelled  to  rely  solely 
upon  his  political  comrades  as  a  market 


for  Cuba's  products  and  for  supplying 
required  foodstuffs  and  industrial  equip- 
ment, the  Communists  are  likely  to  be- 
come increasingly  disenchanted  with 
Castro's  adventures. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  measures 
the  OAS  can  take  such  as  developing 
closer  cooperation  and  more  stringent 
controls  to  prevent  clandestine  travel  or 
movement  of  funds.  These  steps  are  of  a 
defensive  nature. 

It  Is.  however,  my  belief  that  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  should 
undertake  offensive  measures,  like  the 
boycott  I  have  proposed.  In  the  last  anal- 
ysis, the  capacity  of  the  OAS  to  guar- 
antee the  security  of  its  members  and  to 
compel  the  rule  of  law  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  on  trial. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama for  once  agai.i  raising  his  voice 
with  respect  to  a  very  important  prob- 
lem that  concerns  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere as  this  12th  meeting  of  consulta- 
tion is  about  to  take  place.  With  sc  many 
things  happening  all  over  the  world  and 
so  many  other  matters  of  great  impor- 
tance confronting  us.  It  might  be  tempt- 
ing to  overlook  a  problem  which  persists, 
notwithstanding  the  I'act  that  Castro's 
Communist's  objectives  have  met  with 
considerable  difficulty. 

As  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out,  this 
Is  a  matter  requiring  continuing  pres- 
sure. I  wish  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
in  t'-ie  suggestion  and  recommendation 
of  collective  action,  rn  offensive  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  In  the 
boycott  of  private  firms  that  do  business 
with  Castro's  Cuba.  I  think  this  would 
be  a  very  effective  action  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  would  in  a  very  simple 
and  yet  effective  way  indicate  that  the 
Organization  still  has  strength  and 
meaning,  and  that  there  are  things 
which  can  be  done  and  ought  to  be  done. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion. What  he  advocates  is  collective  ac- 
tion by  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  short  of  the  use  of  armed  force. 
There  is  considerable  opinion  however, 
that  the  United  States  ought  to  act  uni- 
laterally. I  would  like  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man'.s  comments  on  this. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  feel  that  this  action  should  be 
taken  on  a  multilateral  basis  if  and  when 
that  cin  be  done.  I  think  there  could  be 
occasions  when  the  United  States  would 
have  to  act  unilaterally.  A.s  the  gentle- 
man remembers  the  House  passed  a  very 
forceful  resolution  which  I  introduced 
on  that  Fubicct  just  2  years  p.^-o.  But 
certainly  multilateral  acticn  is  dr.'^irable. 

Mr.  FASCELL  I  would  a.gree  with  the 
gentleman,  and  as  one  win  joined  in  the 
sponsorship  of  that  re.solution,  I  would 
want  to  emahasize  acain  the  desirability 
of  the  continuation  of  unilateral  action 
when  deemed  ncce.s.saiT.  However  if  the 
efforts  which  Castro  is  making  fall  with- 
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in  the  purview  of  the  decision  made  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
and  they  do,  and  if  his  actions  fall  with- 
in the  purview  of  the  resolution  adopted 
by  this  Congress,  then  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  gentleman  has  made  his  case 
on  the  record,  that  in  the  case  of  Castro, 
multilateral  action  by  all  the  countries 
of  tills  hemisphere  is  preferable. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  the 
evidence  is  there  that  Castro's  ac- 
tions are  In  contravention  of  both  of 
these  principles.  What  do  we  do  next? 
What  is  the  next  step? 

What  the  gentleman  has  suegested  is 
a  first  offensive  action,  to  which  I  whole- 
heartedly subscribe  and  in  wliich  I  join. 
I  hope  that  the  OAS  consultation  meet- 
ing would  adopt  and  recommend  it. 

I  agree  that  it  would  be  dishearten- 
ing to  have  this  OAS  cons-rltation  take 
place,  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts  that 
exist  of  guerrilla  warfare  in  Venezuela. 
Colombia.  Guatemala,  Bolivia,  and 
throughout  Latin  America,  and  have  it 
recommend  something  which  would 
strike  Castro  as  hghtly  as  a  feather. 
OAS  action  has  to  be  meaningful.  We 
have  to  let  people  know  we  have  not 
forgotten  about  the  problem  of  Castro's 
Cuba 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
would  like  to  comment. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need 
a  plan  of  m.ultilateral  action  to  deal  with 
Castro's  communism  for  several  reasons. 
We  need  to  emphasize  and  to  keep  em- 
phasizing that  Castro's  Cuba  is  not  solely 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  States. 
What  will  happen  when  Castro  dies  and 
we  still  have  a  Communist  government 
In  Cuba?  We  cannot  put  that  on  a  uni- 
lateral basis,  although  some  would  put 
Castro's  deception  of  the  Cuban  people 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere  on  a  uni- 
lateral basis. 

I  think  we  have  to  keep  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  necessity  of  multilateral 
action  in  dealing  with  Communist  prob- 
lems emanating  out  of  Cuba. 

What  is  Castro  doine?  He  is  trying 
to  change  his  face.  He  is  saying.  "I  am 
arguing  with  the  Russians,  because  the 
Russians  want  to  play  a  nonviolent 
rame,  but  I  think  violence  is  essential." 
But  what  is  Castro  doing?  He  is  taking 
a  million  dollars  a  day  in  hard  cash  and 
doing  business  with  the  Russians. 

What  does  he  say  with  respect  to  the 
Chinese?  "I  do  not  want  any  part  of  the 
Chine-se.  Not  at  all.  They  have  the  wrong 
attitude."  But  what  does  he  do?  He  is 
employins  the  very  revolutionary  vio- 
lence which  the  Red  Chinese  advocate. 

Castro  is  trying  to  make  himself  ap- 
pear to  be  fighting  with  the  Ru-sslans 
and  disagreeing  with  the  Chinese;  but  he 
Is  trying  to  carry  out  wars  of  "national 
liberation"  with  help  from,  both  of  them; 
and  he  is  trying  to  put  himself  in  the  role 
as  a  national  liberator— which  he  feels 
might  have  acceptance  in  Latin  America. 
This  might  succeed  except  for  one  thing, 
and  that  Is  Latin  Americas  recognition 
of  Castro's  deceit  and  deception  of  his 
people  and  the  people  in  the  Western 
Hemisnhere. 
If  Castro  had  unfurled  the  Red  fiag 


prior  to  the  time  of  the  revolution,  there 
is  a  considerable  question  as  to  whether 
the  revolution  would  have  succeeded.  Let 
us  remember  this  also,  and  I  think  we 
need  to  hammer  it  home  as  often  as  we 
can. 

To  the  Cuban  people  Castro  promised 
restitution  of  the  1940  Constitution  and 
free  elections  within  2  years.  He  has 
never  kept  those  promises. 

Yes,  there  might  be  a  tendency  to  say 
the  OAS  is  toothless;  and  there  might  be 
a  tendency  to  say  that  focusing  of  world 
opinion  on  this  problem  is  ineffectual. 
But  I  think  this  attitude  would  be  a  mis- 

One  of  the  problems  in  Vietnam  is  that 
for  10  years  the  Communist  had  open 
propaganda  through  radio  and  other 
means  that  was  hardly  ever  combattcd. 
by  the  United  States  or  the  free  world. 
Tne  Communists  have  the  same  rela- 
tively open  door  in  Thailand  and  in 
other  places  in  the  Far  East. 

With  respect  to  Cuba  we  find  that 
Radio  Free  Cuba  has  had  to  suspend 
operations  because  they  do  not  have 
sufficient  money.  The  Communists  now 
have  another  open  propaganda  door. 
The  OAS.  the  United  States,  and  the 
free  world  have  to  meet  the  problem  of 
the  propaganda  through  radio  and  by 
other  means  in  order  to  be  able  to  mold, 
to  change,  to  influence,  and  otherwise 
to  persuade  public  opinion,  whether  in 
Cubp.  or  other  places. 

I  believe  one  of  the  affirmative  things 
we  ought  to  do  on  a  Western  Hemi- 
sphere multilateral  basis  is  to  make  sure 
that  either  Radio  Free  Cuba  or  some- 
thing similar  gets  the  message  all  over 
Latin  America  constantly  and  continu- 
ally, every  minute  of  every  day.  that 
Cakro  is  a  fraud;  he  rode  into  power  on 
concepts  which  he  never  intended  to 
keep;  namely,  restoration  of  the  1940 
Con.stitutlon  to  the  people  of  Cuba,  a 
democratic  form  of  government,  and 
free  elections  in  2  years.  He  has  not  kept 
that  promise. 

Therefore,  when  he  tries  to  strut  all 
over  Latin  America,  changing  his  face, 
arguing  with  the  Russians  and  arguing 
with  the  Red  Chinese,  he  is  really  not 
changing  face  at  all.  He  is  still  a  brutal 
dictator,  desirous  of  changing  and  in- 
fluencing all  the  forms  of  government 
to  his  way  of  thinking  in  Latin  America 
without  really  giving  the  great  mass  of 
people  an  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves. This  is  the  important  message 
we  and  the  OAS  must  bring  to  all  of 
Latin  America. 

So  as  we  go  into  this  12th  meeting  of 
consultation  once  again  I  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for  rais- 
ing his  voice  on  a  very  timely  and  very 
important  subject,  to  make  sure  we  all 
focus  our  attention  and  that  we  keep 
striving  to  do  something  about  the  prob- 
lem of  Castro  communism  in  South 
America  and  the  problem. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Florida,  who  is  an  able  and  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-Amencan  Affairs.  I  certainly  agree 
with  him  that  the  truth  is  perhaps  the 
verj-  best  propaganda  the  United  States 
can  send  to  Latin  America.  Certainly  this 
should  be  kept  up  and  increased  so  long 


as  we  have  to  combat  communism  in  that 
area. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  I  shall  shortly  be  through. 
The  Castro  Communist  acts  of  sub- 
version, which  can  be  equated  with  overt 
military  action  as  detrimental  to  the  ex- 
isting democratic  government  within  the 
Organization  of  American  States  .should 
be  recognized  for  what  they  arc— an  overt 
threat  to  peace  and  security.  At  some 
place,  .some  time,  the  OAS  will  h&\e  to 
reach  a  hard  deci.Mon  that  an  act  of  sub- 
version is  just  as  dangerous  as  any  overt 
mllitar^•   act;   and  the  Organization  of 
American  States  on  a  multilateral  basis 
is  going  to  have  to  deal  with  it  im- 
mediately, effectively  and  firmly. 
Mr.  SELDEN    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first,  I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
league   the    gentleman    from    Alabama 
I  Mr.  Selden]   for  his  most  informative 
and   detailed    speech.    And   I   commend 
him  and  his  committee  on  the  fine  work 
they  have  done  in  attending  to  even  the 
most  minute  detail  of  business  and  pol- 
itics in  our  hemisphere  in  regard  to  in- 
ter-American affairs. 

Secondly.  I  agree  with  my  colleague 
that  there  has  developed  a  deep  sense  of 
apathy  concerning  Cuba.  We  see  this 
apathy  despite  the  fact  that  Cuba  con- 
tinues to  represent  a  threat  to  the  peace 
and  well  being  of  our  hemisphere  and 
particularly  the  United  States  because 
of  our  geographical  location. 

I  hold  hopes  that  when  the  foreign 
ministers  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  meet  later  this  week  they 
will  present  a  program  of  action  which 
will  contain  Castro's  efforts  to  export 
subversion  among  the  countries  of  this 
hemisphere. 

Venezuela's  action  in  calling  for  an 
investigation  of  Cuban  subversion  was 
the  beginning,  I  hope,  of  an  awakening 
among  the  nations  of  the  OAS  to  the 
goal  of  Communist  Cuba — and  that  goal 
is  armed  and  violent  revolution  among 
the  peoples  of  our  hemisphere. 

I  urge  that  our  Ambassador  to  the 
OAS  exert  leadership  in  helping  to  for- 
mulate a  program  which  will  end  this 
Connnunist  guerrilla  movement.  It  would 
also  be  wise  for  our  leaders  to  consider 
the  recomjnendation  which  we  have 
heard  here  today.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  struck  upon  what  I  feel  is 
an  effective  method  of  limiting  those 
individual  companies  from  continuing  to 
deal  with  Cuba. 

I  urge  that  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs  contact  our 
delegation  to  the  OAS  and  express  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama's  idea  of  for- 
mulating a  black  list  for  those  companies 
of  the  free  world  who  deal  with  Cuba, 
then  make  every  effort  to  see  about  get- 
ting the  formal  approval  of  the  admin- 
istration to  effect  such  a  jxihcy. 

Again,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  for  his  excellent  speech— for 
it  comes  at  a  time  when  the  American 
public  should  be  aware  of  the  evolving 
events  of  the  hemisphere  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers 
of  the  OAS  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Florida,  who  always  has  shown  a 
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deep  Interest  and  concern  in  the  con- 
tinuing Communist  menace  which  ema- 
nates from  Cuba  and  whose  remarks  are 
always  most  timely  and  helpful. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Alabama   [Mr.  Buchanan]. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  in  commending  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  neighbor  for  once  again 
demonstrating  the  value  of  his  leader- 
ship in  inter-American  affairs. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  little  question 
that  Fidel  Castro,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  well  said,  is  not  only  a  fraud  who 
came  into  power  promising  democratic 
government  but  who  all  the  while  sought 
to  Impose  his  brutal  totalitarian  Com- 
mimist  regime  on  the  people  of  Cuba 
and  who  deceived  and  betrayed  them 
into  the  original  acceptance  of  his  gov- 
ernment. He  could  not  stand  a  free  elec- 
tion at  this  point.  It  is  also  true  that 
there  is  considerable  evidence  that  Mr. 
Castro  must  think  of  himself  as  the  Mao 
or  the  Lenin  of  Latin  America.  In  the 
sickness  of  his  mind  and  the  greatness  of 
his  arrogance  and  ego  he  conceives  him- 
self as  becoming  the  leader  of  the  Com- 
munist empire  in  this  hemisphere.  He 
has  made  a  dedicated  effort  toward  that 
end.  This  deserves  the  serious  attention 
of  the  highest  level  of  our  Government 
and  of  the  other  governments  in  this 
hemisphere.  There  ought  to  be  offensive 
action  along  the  lines  that  the  gentle- 
man recommended  and  in  which  I  fully 
support  him;  that  Is.  to  work  together 
multilaterally  toward  meeting  this  threat 
and  overcoming  the  great  problems  and 
dangers  to  our  hemisphere  embodied  in 
Castro's  regime. 

The  gentleman's  suggestion  for  a  boy- 
cott against  particular  firms  doing  busi- 
ness with  Cuba  is  an  excellent  sugges- 
tion. I  hope  It  will  be  considered  and 
that  It  will  be  enacted  and  become  a 
part  of  an  offensive  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  to  pro- 
tect it  against  a  dangerous  enemy,  one 
who.  If  he  could,  would  subvert  evei-y 
government  in  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  outstanding  leadership  and  for  his 
stand  this  day. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
and  neighbor  from  Alabama,  who  is  also 
a  very  valuable  member,  along  with  Mr. 
Fascell.  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

I  assure  him  he  is  quite  right  in  his 
assumption  that  Fidel  Castro  does  con- 
ceive of  himself  as  the  Communist  leader 
of  this  hemisphere  and  that  he  is  de- 
termined to  export  his  form  of  commu- 
nism throughout  Central  and  South 
America. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr  Speaker,  uill  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  There  is  a  little  island 
In  the  Windward  group.  I  think  they 
call  It  Anguilla.  It  is  very  small  and  is 
not  going  to  be  recognized  by  the  United 
Nations.  It  has  about  8,000  or  10.000  peo- 
ple. I  am  not  famlUar  with  the  exact 
number.  My  question  to  you  Is,  there 
are  many  Islands  In  the  Leeward  and 
Windward  group.  It  looks  like  the  Eng- 


lish want  out  there.  If  the  Americans  are 
going  to  put  their  castles  in  these  areas, 
because  they  are  apparently  very  de- 
sirable for  privacy  and  recreational  pur- 
poses as  well  as  for  other  investment 
purposes  as  well  as  for  national  security 
reasons,  what  can  we  do  about  it?  Do  we 
have  a  poUcy?  Do  we  have  some  plan- 
ning? Is  there  some  direction  in  which 
we  can  go?  Or  is  there  some  where,- where- 
in I  can  find  out  what  we  ha<^''done  on 
this  problem? 

Certainly,  if  these  people  have  been 
running  around  begging  for  a  little  food 
or  a  little  help  and  finding  all  doors 
closed,  that  does  not  seem  right  to  me. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  As  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  knows,  the  British  are  in  the 
process  of  granting  independence  to 
some  of  the  islands  in  the  Caribbean  area, 
several  of  which  have  formed  a  federa- 
tion, and  at  least  one  which  is  already 
a  member  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  Our  policy  has  been  to  rec- 
ognize these  countries  as  they  are 
granted  independence  by  the  British. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Is  that  all  there  is  to 
it?  Do  we  have  a  security  problem  under 
which  if  American  money  goes  there,  we 
are  going  to  follow  through  on  this? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  know 
were  we  are  going,  and  if  today  is  the 
time  to  go.  we  ought  to  get  in  there  when 
they  come  knocking  and  begging  and 
asking  for  help  when  they  apparently  are 
seeking  an  opportunity  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Obviously,  there  are 
numerous  coimtries  In  the  Caribbean 
with  which  we  have  trade  and  mutual 
security  arrangements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

A    REALISTIC     VIEW    OF    FOREIGN 
AID 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  the  recent  House  debate 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill  shed  at  least  as 
much  heat  as  light.  At  times  it  became 
obvious  that  there  was  great  confusion 
over  what  foreign  aid  is  designed  to  ac- 
complish, what  its  realistic  goals  and 
limitations  are. 

Our  distinguished  Ambassador  to  In- 
dia. Chester  DjAles,  presented  a  very 
cogent  discussion  of  this  topic  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Saturday,  September  16. 
The  thrust  of  Ambassador  Bowles'  essay 
is  a  lesson  which  became  clear  to  those 
of  us  who  had  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  both  the  foreign  aid  program 
Eind  the  Peace  Corps:  That  we  cannot 
buy  the  loyalty  and  gratitude  of  other 
nations  with  our  aid  dollars,  but  that  we 
can  help  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world  establish  a  firm  foundation  for 
independence  and  growth. 

I  commend  Ambsissador  Bowles'  essay 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
present  It  herewith  for  inclusion  In  the 
Record; 
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Topics:    What  Foreign   Aid  Can  and 

Cannot  Do 

(By  Chester  Bowles) 

New  Delhi. — Why  does  the  United  States, 
In  view  of  Its  many  domestic  burdens,  pro- 
vide loans,  grants  and  technical  assistance 
to  promote  economic  development  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America?  What  can  the 
United  States  reasonably  expect  In  return  for 
such  assistance? 

IX  our  primary  objective  Is  to  assure  un- 
questioning support  for  our  foreign  policy 
objectives  or  servile  gratitude  toward  a 
beneficent  Uncle  Sam,  we  should  have 
abandoned  the  foreign-aid  program  long  ago. 
We  can  no  more  purchase  the  loyalty  or 
gratitude  of  sovereign  nations  than  Wc  can 
buy  the  loyalty  and  gratitude  of  Individuals. 

TO     HELP    THEMSELVES 

What  American  aid  can  do  and  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  is  doing  Is  to  enable  those 
developing  nations  which  are  prepared  to 
help  themselves  build  their  own  solid  loun- 
dations  for  Independence  and  n.-itional 
growth.  Although  we  may  be  angered  on 
occasion  by  criticism  of  American  policies 
by  the  very  nations  we  are  striving  to  help, 
we  should  not  allow  our  irritations  to  ob- 
scure this  central  objective. 

In  this  framework  the  more  relevent  ques- 
tions, It  seems  to  me.  are  the  following:  Is 
the  recipient  nation  using  American  aid 
eSBclently?  Is  It  making  an  honest  effort  to 
tax  its  people  fairly?  To  encourage  wide- 
spread land  ownership?  To  grow  more  food? 
To  expand  its  exports?  To  root  out  corrup- 
tion? To  reduce  its  rate  of  population  In- 
crease? To  stimulate  individual  initiative? 

Such  criteria,  In  my  view,  are  esfential  to 
the  development  of  a  realistic  and  mutually 
advantageous  relationship  between  the  aid- 
givlng  and  the  aid-receiving  nations. 

Against  this  background  let  us  look  at  the 
record  of  our  foreign-aid  program  in  India, 
the  population  of  which  totals  more  than 
half  of  all  the  non-Communist  developing 
nations  combined. 

Casual  visitors  to  India  are  struck  with  the 
awesome  poverty  and  squalor.  Millions  of 
Indians  are  still  Inadequately  fed,  while  mil- 
lions more  cannot  read  or  write.  There  are 
large  slum  areas  In  most  Indian  cities.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  not  surprising  that  many  ob- 
servers have  come  to  look  at  this  Asian  na- 
tion as  a  bottomless  pit. 

However,  on  the  positive  side  of  the  Indian 
balance  sheet  are  some  impressive  economic 
accomplishments  which  have  recently  been 
obscured  by  the  impact  of  two  serious 
droughts  in  succession.  Since  the  early  1950'8 
these  accomplishments  Include: 

ACHIEVEMENT    IN    INDIA 

India's  steel  production  has  been  Increased 
sevenfold. 

India's  electrical  power  capacity  Is  now 
five  times  what  It  was  in  1953  and  It  will 
double  again  In  the  next  five  years. 

Indl.i's  fertilizer  Industry  Is  now  growing 
steadily. 

India's  tax  system  Is  being  revamped  to 
provide  greater  incentives  for  foreign  invest- 
ment and  for  individual  initiative. 

Malaria  has  been  reduced  from  100  million 
cases  annually  to  less  than  50.000  in  1966. 

Pour  times  as  many  youngsters  are  now 
going  to  school. 

More  than  thirty  million  acres  have  been 
added  to  the  fifty  million  under  irrigation  in 
1953. 

This  year  nearly  sixteen  million  acres  of 
farmland  are  being  planted  with  new  high 
yielding  wheat  and  rice  paddy  seeds. 

A  vigorous  nationwide  program  has  been 
launched  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  India's 
annual  population  growth  from  the  present 
2  4  per  cent  to  1  per  cent  by  1971. 

These  basic  achievements,  made  possible 
by  .".merlcan  and  other  foreign  assistance 
and  by  a  generally  able  Indian  admlnistra- 
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tion.  have  created  a  soUd  bafie  for  further 
development;  indeed,  many  American  and 
Indian  economists  are  persuaded  that  with 
normal  rains  and  contlniUng  foreign  aid 
India  may  become  self-sufBcienl  in  food  grain 
by  1972  and  able  to  do  without  foreign  gov- 
ernmental assistance  by  1977. 

TO    PREVENT    VIETNAMS 

Although  our  minds  and  our  national 
budgets  are  primarily  focused  on  Vietnam. 
It  is  Important  that  we  strengthen  our  ef- 
forts to  help  prevent  new  and  even  more 
costlv  Vletnams  from  developing  elsewhere. 
Well"  planned  and  sensitively  administered 
American  aid  coupled  with  an  effective  effort 
by  the  recipient  nations  themselves  can  help 
harassed  new  government.^  create  nations 
that  their  own  people  feel  are  worth  defend- 
ing. 

To  assist  this  evolutionary  movement  to- 
ward political  Independence,  and  self-sus- 
taining economic  growth  Is  the  only  valid 
purpose  of  American  assistance  to  the  devel- 
oping nations— and  it  should  be  reason 
enough, 

HOW  FARM  BUREAU  COOPERATIVES 
FLEECE  THE  FARMER 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  ResnickI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  concentrate  on  an  aspect 
of  Farm  Bureau  business  activity  re- 
vealed bv  my  current  inquiry  which  must 
certainly  rank  as  one  of  the  most  gigantic 
and  successful  shell  games  ever  practiced 
on  an  unsuspecting  public. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  particular 
activity  is  a  fraud.  If  it  is  not  illegal, 
It  is  certainly  immoral  and  requires  an 
immediate  change  in  our  tax  laws  I  am 
referring  here  to  the  manner  in  which 
farm  cooperatives  evade  the  payment  of 
taxes  by  transferring  the  tax  burden  from 
themselves  to  their  patrons.  They  do  this 
by  falsely  appearing  to  distribute  their 
profits  to  their  patrons,  when  in  fact 
they  do  not  do  so. 

My  first  look  Into  the  executive  suite 
of  the  Farm  Bureau's  big-business  em- 
pire showed  me  the  outUnes  of  a  multl- 
billion-dollar  insiurance  combine.  My 
next  look  showed  me  a  mutual  fund  com- 
pany. And  later  looks  showed  me  a  be- 
wildering variety  of  other  highly  suc- 
cessful businesses  that  seemed  to  con- 
tinue without  end. 

But  despite  all  this  preconditioning.  I 
was  totally  unprepared  for  what  I  found 
when  I  began,  rather  innocently,  to  look 
into  the  operation  and  financial  struc- 
ture of  the  Farm  Bureau  cooperatives— 
both  the  supply  cooperatives  and  market- 
ing cooperatives. 

I  say  "innocently"  because  my  Image 
of  a  co-oD,  dating  back  to  my  younger 
davs  on  my  father's  farm  In  New  York 
where  I  grew  up.  was  a  group  of  farmers 
getting  together  to  combine  purchasing 
and  other  functions  and  thereby  save 
themselves  money.  They  would  have  more 
bargaining  power  with  the  privately 
owned  businesses  they  had  been  dealing 
with,  make  their  own  business  decisions, 


and  pocket  the  savings,  If  there  were  any. 
That,  at  least,  was  the  theory.  The  re- 
ality, however,  as  practiced  today  has 
given  me  a  rude  awakening. 

Because  of  conditions  at  the  time  the 
cooperative  movement  got  underway, 
the  Government  attempted  to  assist 
them  by  providing  cooperatives  with  tax 
advantages  over  private  businesses.  In 
the  intervening  years,  too  many  of  us 
did  not  bother  to  look  back  over  our 
shoulders  to  see  the  results  of  this  policy. 
I  have  iust  taken  the  trouble  to  look,  and 
I  think  it  is  high  time  other  Americans 
did  the  same  thing.  Tilings  have  changed 
down  on  the  farm. 

The  farmers  are  still  there.  The  co-ops 
are  still  there.  But,  the  farmers  do  not 
control  the  co-ops.  It  is  the  other  way 
around.  And  it  is  not  the  co-ops  who  are 
in  danger  of  being  eaten  alive  by  much 
larger  and  wealthier  private  companies. 
It  is  the  other  way  around. 

In  substantial  areas  of  the  United 
States,  the  co-ops  have  Uken  over  the 
farm  supply  business  and  the  commodity 
marketing  business.  They  are  continuing 
to  grow  at  a  fantastic  rate.  They  pay 
practically  no  taxes.  They  are  buying  up 
and  absorbing  the  private  companies 
they  were  established  to  compete  with 
on  the  theorv'  that  healthy  competition 
would  benefit  the  independent  fanner. 
The  co-ops  are  now  gigantic  businesses 
often  controlling  their  own  sources  of 
supplv;  such  as,  oil  refineries,  potash 
mines,  and  feed  mills.  To  a  frightening 
degree,  their  management  is  effectively 
insulated  from  the  farmer-patron,  who 
has  no  real  voice  in  decisionmaking. 

But,  worst  of  all,  the  farmer-patron— 
the  man  for  whose  benefit  this  whole  en- 
terprise was  established  in  the  first 
place — is  the  victim  of  a  gigantic  con 
pame  which  deprives  him  of  his  rightful 
share  of  the  profits. 

To  understand  how  the  farmer  is  being 
exploited  by  the  fraudulent  practices  of 
the  co-ops.  with  the  passive  assistance  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  it  would  help  to 
focus  on  one  single  co-op,  the  Ashland 
County  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. Inc.,  Ashland  County,  Ohio.  The 
testimonv  of  Mrs.  Norma  -Williams,  a 
farmer  of  Nova,  Ohio,  at  my  ad  hoc  hear- 
ings in  Washington,  is  valuable  in  ex- 
plaining not  only  what  is  happening,  but 
how  and  why.  It  provides  a  fresh  insight 
into  what  Farm  Bureau  "service"  really 
means. 

When  co-ops  have  operated  at  a  profit 
during  a  fiscal  year,  they  show  a  "sav- 
ings." These  "savings"  are  taxed,  unless 
they  are  distributed  to  the  patrons  of 
the  co-op.  And  so.  in  order  to  avoid  tax- 
ation, co-ops  distribute  the  profit— "sav- 
ings"—to  their  patrons.  However,  they 
do  not  make  this  distribution  in  cash. 
Mrs.  Williams,  like  the  other  patrons,  re- 
ceives as  a  patronage  refund  of  20  per- 
cent in  cash  and  80  percent  in  the  form 
of  a  certificate.  In  other  words,  if  she. 
is  entitled  to  $100  as  her  share  of  re- 
funds, she  receives  $20  in  cash  and  $80 
in  a  sort  of  I  O  U.  with  no  maturity  date 
indicating  when  the  balance  would  be 
paid.  However,  she  must  pay  income 
taxes  on  the  whole  $100— now.  not  later. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  up  until  2  years 


ago  the  Ashland  County  Farm  Bureau 
Co-op  for  almos*  30  years,  had  been  giv- 
ing her  the  entue  amount  in  certificates. 
But  the  Government  finally  decided  that 
since  taxes  had  to  be  paid  on  it,  it  would 
be  nice  to  insist  that  the  patron  receive 
enough  in  cash  to  at  least  let  him  pay 
taxes  without  digging  into  his  own  funds. 
Tlie  question  now  is:  What  about  the 
certificates?  What  do  they  represent? 
■What  does  the  patron  do  with  them? 
What  are  they  worth? 

Mrs.  Williams  provided  the  answer  In 
her  testimony.  They  are  worth  noth- 
ing. Mrs.  Williams  cannot  cash  them 
anywhere.  The  co-op  that  issued  them 
will  not  redeem  them,  and  will  not  take 
them  in  payment  for  old  bills  or  current 
purchases. 

Mrs.  Williams  has  had  these  certifi- 
cates In  her  family  for  up  to  30  years. 
They  amount  to  a  substantial  sum  of 
money.  As  she  points  out,  they  are  not 
even  redeemed  when  the  owner  dies. 
They  are  simply  reissued  to  his  heirs. 

Since  the  press  reports  on  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams' testimony  have  been  circulated,  I 
have  received  several  letters  and  phone 
calls  from  Ohio  farmers  corroborating 
Mrs.  Williams'  story.  One  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  farmer  reported  that  Huron  Coun- 
tv  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  would  not 
accept  $2.0C0  worth  of  their  own  patron- 
age stock  dividends  for  a  debt  of  $400 
owed  to  tlieir  co-op. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  assume  that, 
if  the  patrons  do  not  receive  cash  divi- 
dends from  the  co-ops,  the  co-op's  exist- 
ence might  be  justified  because  it  saves 
the  farmer  money:  selling  him  suppUes 
at  a  lower  price  than  private  supplj' 
hou.'^es,  and  buying  his  commodities  at 
a  higher  price  than  private  opcators. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  not  true.  A  com- 
parison of  prices  between  the  Ashland 
County  Farm  Bureau  Co-op  and  the  local 
independent  feed  mill,  on  August  26, 
1967.  included  later,  bears  this  out. 

Why  do  the  co-ops  distribute  worth- 
less dividend  certificates?  Obviously,  be- 
cause it  permits  them  to  eat  their  cake 
and  have  it,  too — and  grow  like  the  very 
devil  at  the  expense  of  the  Government 
and  the  taxpaying  businesses  they  com- 
pete with.  Federal  tax  law  allows  the 
co-ops  to  distribute  these  worthless 
pieces  of  paper  instead  of  money,  and 
to  deduct  their  face  value  from  co-op 
earnings  before  figuring  taxes.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  sophisticated  tax  dodge. 

After  declaring  this  distribution,  the 
co-op  still  has  possession  of  virtually  all 
the  money  it  started  with— tax  free— to 
reinvest  and  expand.  And  expansion  in 
recent  years  has  been  taking  place  on 
such  a  massive  scale  that  the  farmer 
today  is  very  often  a  virtual  prisoner  of 
the  co-ops. 

What  does  the  Farm  Bureau  do  with 
its  "kept  money"?  They  are  using  this 
vast  source  of  tax-free  capital  to  drive 
independent  millers,  supply  houses,  oil 
dealers,  warehouses,  and  grain  elevators 
out  of  business.  They  are  expanding  into 
contract  farming— a  system  which  de- 
stroys the  farmer  as  an  independent 
businessman  and.  in  effect,  makes  him 
the  captive  employee  of  the  contractor — 
the  Farm  Bureau  Co-op — or  the  feed 
companies.   The   establishment   by    the 
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Farm  Bureau  of  vertical  integration  con- 
tracts for  the  production  of  broilers,  eggs, 
turkeys,  hogs,  and  grain,  and  the  involve- 
ment of  the  feed  companies,  is  men- 
tioned by  Mrs.  Williams  in  her  statement. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  in- 
cluding material  documenting  the  above 
charges.  I  particularly  wish  to  bring  to 
the  public's  attention  the  statement  of 
Mr.  H.  L.  Clever,  general  manager  of  the 
Ashland  County  Farm  Bureau  Co-op  As- 
sociation. Inc.,  published  during  the  first 
week  of  September  1967,  in  the  Ashland 
Times-Gazette.  In  this  statement,  Mr. 
Clever,  attempting  to  defend  the  policies 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  Co-op.  flatly  admits 
that  the  last  time  the  so-called  stocks 
were  redeemed  was  in  1946.  and  that  no 
other  "stock"  issued  since  that  time  has 
been  called  in  for  redemption.  Even  the 
use  of  the  word  "stock"  must  be  ex- 
plained, since  this  is  nonvoting  "B"  stock 
and  does  not  give  voice  to  the  individual 
farmer  in  the  decisions  of  the  co-op. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  dis- 
graceful situation  described  here,  unques- 
tionably fraudulent  in  intent,  although 
It  may  technically  be  within  the  letter  of 
the  law.  is  practiced  widely  throughout 
the  United  States. 

I  have  concentrated  here  on  Ashland 
County  in  order  to  clearly  explain  and 
document  the  situation.  It  should  also  be 
explained  that  this  practice  is  common 
to  practically  all  cooperatives,  not  just 
those  owned  by  the  Farm  Bureau.  How- 
ever, since  the  Farm  Bureau  is  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  dominant  entity 
in  the  cooperative  picture  today,  and 
since  It  is  the  only  such  organization 
supposedly  representing  farmers,  special 
attention  must  be  paid  to  its  role. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  information  on  this 
subject  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  above-mentioned  material  fol- 
lows: 

Statement  of  Mrs.  Norma  Williams,  Individ- 
ual  Farmowneb   Prom   Ashland   County. 

Ohio.  AucrsT  30.  1967 

Mrs.  Williams  I  am  owner  and  operator  of 
a  small,  77-acre  farm  In  Ashland  County  In 
north  Central  Ohio.  For  quite  a  few  years  I 
paid  membership  dues  Into  Ashland  Coimty 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  bought  products 
from  Ashland  County  Farm  Bureau  Co-op, 
and  belonged  to  the  local  Farm  Bureau 
neighborhood  Advisory  Council. 

I  believed  Farm  Bureau  was  a  good  farm 
organization,  that  it  lobbied  for  laws  to  help 
farmers. 

I  never  thought  much  about  how  It  was 
organized.  I  was  even  proud  of  how  many 
patronage  dividend  shares  my  husband,  and 
then  I  had  earned. 

Then  lower  and  lower  prices  for  the  poultry 
and  eggs  I  was  producing  made  me  become 
Interested  In  the  vertical  Integration  taking 
place  in  the  poultry  Industry. 

I  began  to  take  publications  of  other  farm 
organisations  I  got  Into  discussions  with 
other  poultrymen.  with  college  professors  and 
all  sorts  of  people,  and  I  began  to  be  critical 
of  Farm  Bureau's  i.osltion  and  actions  In  the 
poultry  Industry. 

Since  Farm  Bureau  has  started  setting  up 
vertical  Integration  contracts  for  broiler,  egg. 
turkey,  hog.  and  grain  production,  tied  to 
and  managed  by  its  co-ops  In  the  North,  and 
at  the  same  time  is  setting  itself  up  as  a 
bargaining  agent  for  farmer-producers  of 
poultry  In  the  south  who  are  under  contracts 
to  feed  companies  such  as  Pillsbury  and 
Ralston-Purlna.  I  am  not  actually  afraid  of 


Farm  Bureau  and  what  It  may  be  to  inde- 
pendent family  farmers. 

Mr.  Resnick.  In  other  words,  you  are  say- 
ing they  assisted  this  vertical  Integration 
which  has  driven  the  small  family  farmer 
out  of  the  poultry  business? 

Mrs.  Williams.  That  Is  one  of  their  main 
projects  now,  to  set  up  vertical  Integration 
with  the  co-op.  Landmark  in  Ohio,  as  the 
feed  company  that  furnishes  the  feed  and 
chickens. 

Mr.  Resnick.  In  other  words,  what  they  are 
doing  is  trying  to  get  the  family  farmer  from 
being  an  Individual  entrepreneur  and  owner 
to  become  and  employee  of  these  large.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Williams.  Of  his  own  co-op. 

They  are  saying  that  that  Is  the  coming 
form   of   agriculture. 

There  are  three  main  reasons,  I  tblnlc 
Farm  Bureau  is  not  the  proper  farm  orga- 
nization to  take  over  marketing  and  bargain- 
ing for  all  farmers,  as  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion is  presently  attempting. 

1.  Members  have  no  Individual  vote  on 
policies  or  for  officers — 

2.  American  Farm  Bureau  is  a  federation 
of  Independent  state  organizations,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  to  crack  down  on  the 
states  and  make  them  toe  a  certain  line — 
that  is  a  statement  by  Charles  Shuman — 

3.  Farm  Bureau  Co-ops  buy  and  sell  farm- 
ers' products  for  a  profit  which  they  are  very 
reluctant  to  hand  over  to  the  farmers. 

They  use  the  slogan  "farmer  owned,  farmer 
man.^ged"  but  it  Is  about  the  same  ownership 
as  taxpayers  have  over  schools  and  roatU 
bought  with  tax  money  taken  from  them. 

Here  in  Ohio.  Farm  Bureau  Co-op — that  Is 
Landmark — is  presently  buying  \ip  independ- 
ent local  elevators,  feed  mills,  poultry  proc- 
essing plants  and  taking  In  poultry  producers 
co-ops  to  the  point  of  destroying  any  choice 
of  outlet  for  the  independent  farmers'  sale 
of  poultry,  livestock  and  grain. 

■The  membership  Is  given  no  chance  to 
vote  approval  or  disapproval  of  these  actions 
of  their  co-ops.  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  co-ops 
are  using,  along  with  other  sources  of  capital, 
so-called  patronage  profits  or  dividends,  never 
given  out  to  the  farmer  members,  to  build 
up  this  huge  corporation  complex. 

Mr.  Resnick.  In  other  words,  you  don't  get 
the  money  back. 

That  stays  in  the  tax-free  shelter  and  con- 
tinues to  buy  up  other  growth 

Mrs.  Williams.  Yes. 

With  Income  of  its  farmer  members  at 
depression  yearly  levels,  Ohio  Landmark  Co- 
op, Inc..  claimed  the  largest  profits  in  its 
history  in  1966--a  profit  of  $2,542,000. 

Of  this,  $1,172,000  was  listed  as  patronage 
refunds  to  the  local  co-ops. 

This  does  not  mean  that  this  reaches  the 
farmer  members. 

That  was  patronage  refund  given  to  the 
local  co-ops  for  their  state  co-ops. 

Until  two  or  three  years  ago.  when  a 
government  law  v.'as  passed  that  stated  that 
the  co-ops  pay  at  least  20  percent  In  cash  to 
get  out  cf  paying  Income  tax  on  their  pa- 
tronage refunds.  Landmark  Co-op  gave  out 
to  farmer  members  Just  statements  of  shares 
or  certificates  of  ownership — no  cash. 

And  this  was  profit  or  patronage  refund  at 
the  local  county  level  only. 

Practically  every  farmer  In  Ashland  County 
holds  worthless  Farm  Bureau  co-op  stock  or 
shares,  representing  his  so-called  savings  re- 
funds from  trading  with  his  local  Landmark 
Co-op. 

These  stocks  or  shares  Landmark  Co-op 
will  not  exchange  for  cash  even  to  settle  the 
estate  of  a  dead  co-op  member. 

They  will  do  nothing  except  change  the 
ownership  to  an  heir  who  c.\n  then  continue 
to  p.iy  personal  property  taxes  on  this  worth- 
less stock. 

Mr.  Resnick.  Instead  of  giving  you  cash 
for  your  patronage  refund  that  you  are  due, 


they  give  you  these  stock  certificates.  But 
these  are  never-never  certific.ites,  you  can 
never  cash  them  In.  and  you  can  never  get 
money  for  them? 

Mrs.  Williams.  No. 

Mr.  Resnick.  What  do  they  represent  then? 

Mrs.  Williams.  I  think  it  is  a  type  of  fraud. 

Mr.  Resnick.  I  would  say  it  is  an  outright 
fraud. 

In  other  words,  the  basis  of  a  co-op  is  to 
provide  sa\-ings  individually  for  its  members 
so  you  are  saying  the  savings  are  given  in 
stock  which  Is  not  redeemable? 

Mrs.  WiLLLAMs.  It  is  Just  a  piece  of  paper 
but  you  pay  personal  property  tax  on  that. 

If  you  don't  declare  that,  the  co-op  has 
given  a  list  of  their  shareholders  to  the 
county  courthouse  and  they  put  it  on  your 
tax  thing  whether  yovi  state  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Resnick.  In  other  words.  It  Is  counted 
as  Income  to  you  but  you  have  no  way  to  get 
Cish  from  it? 

Mrs.  Williams.  No. 

Mr.  Resnick.  I  would  like  to  run  my  busi- 
ness that  way. 

Mrs.  WiLLMMS.  I  would,   too. 

Mr.  Resnick.  Please  continue. 

Mrs.  Williams.  I  hold  eight  Landmark  Co- 
op shares,  patronage  refunds  e;irned  but 
never  paid,  all  earned  20-30  ye.irs  -ago.  I 
know  people,  retired  farmers  and  persons 
who  have  never  farmed,  who  hold  Landmark 
patronage  refund  shares,  representing  thou- 
sands of  dollars  which  liave  never  been  paid 
and  never  will  be  paid. 

It  is  in  part  with  capital,  built  up  Into 
huge  Interest-free  sums,  by  this  unethical 
rp'tention  of  money  which  should  have  been 
returned  to  farmer  members,  that  Ohio  Land- 
mark Co-op  is  now  building  a  vertical  Inte- 
gration set-up  in  poultry,  hogs  and  grain 
here  in  Ohio. 

Here  locally  Landmark  advertises  over  the 
radia  for  farmers  to  sign  contracts  for  broil- 
ers, eggs  and  turkeys,  calling  Itself  farmer- 
owned,  farmer-managed,  stating  that  this  is 
the  way  for  Independent  through  contracts 
with  their  own  organization. 

In  Ohio,  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Board 
members  are  also  board  members  In  Land- 
mark Co-op,  nationwide  insurance  and 
American  Marketing  Association,  assuring 
one  management   of   all. 

TTie  six  voting  delegates  to  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  convention,  repre- 
sentiiig  approximately  53.000  Ohio  members, 
are  the  president  and  vice  president  of  the 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  president 
and  the  vice  president  of  tlie  Ohio  Landmark 
Co-op.  and  two  state  board  members. 

This  close  Intermingling  of  top  manage- 
ment In  the  Farm  Bureau  organizations 
places  farm  bureau  co-nps  in  vertical  Inte- 
gration contracting  of  poultry  production  in 
the  north  and  acting  as  the  bargaining  agent 
in  American  marketing  Association  for 
farmer-producers  with  other  feed  companies 
and  poultry  companies  in  the  south. 

Farm  Bureau  present  talk  of  "bargaining 
power  for  farmers  through  Farm  Bureau"  is 
simply  double-talk  for  securinq:  more  power 
for  a  huge  corporation  complex  now  sucking 
out  its  profits  at  the  farmers'  expense  as 
surely  a-s  any  of  the  competing  big  feed  com- 
panies that  buy  farmers'  grain  and  control 
poultry  production. 

On  accompanying  sheets  I  present  as  evi- 
dence backing  my  statements,  written  evi- 
dence and  signed  in  my  presence  by  various 
farmers,  or  notarized  and  clippings  from 
several  publications. 

I  also  wish  to  state  that  over  100  farmers — 
all,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  sharehold- 
ers in  Farm  Bureau  Co-ops— upon  learning  of 
my  opportunity  to  testify  at  Mr.  Resnick's 
hearings  in  Washington  took  up  a  collection 
among  themselves  to  help  with  my  expenses. 

They  back  my  statements  with  their  con- 
tribution and  with  statements  of  their  own 

Mr.   Resnick.   I  want  to  thank  you   very 
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much,  Mrs.  WUllams,  and  I  wish  you  would 
express  my  thanks  to  your  neighbors  who 
telt  this  strongly  about  It  to  help  send  you 
here. 

I  know  it  was  an  expense  and  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  coming. 

I  find  myself  a  little  puzzled  at  this  point. 

In  other  words,  they  are  buying  grains  from 
other  farmers.  They  are  turning  around  and 
selling  it  to  the  poultry  producers  and  then 
they  are  buying  the  poultry  producers'  prod- 
ucts and  re-selling  it,  all  through  the  co-op 
movement? 

Mrs.  Williams.  They  are  having  them  sign 
these  contracts  to  use  the  chicks  that  they 
furnish,  and  the  grain  from  Landmark,  and 
then  use  tiiese  co-ops  that  they  have  taken 
into  their  organization  that  used  to  be  inde- 
pendent egg  or  poultry  co-ops  as  the  market- 
ing agent. 

It  is  just  one  big  vertical  Integration  setup. 

Mr.  Resnick.  How  do  their  prices  and  con- 
ditions com.pare  with  Pillsbury? 

As  an  i.-.dependent  farmer,  do  you  have  any 
advantage? 

Mrs.  Williams.  I  don't  ha.-e  anything  spe- 
cial on  that  but  I  have  a  list  of  several  prices 
paid,  and  several  prices  that  are  charged  to 
the  farmers 

These  prices  were  taken  on  August  26  in 
comparison  with  a  local,  small,  independent 
mill. 

Mr.  Resnick.  I  would  like  to  see  that. 

^L-s.  Williams.  Of  these  prices,  more  often 
the  local  independent  mUl  had  prices  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Resnick.  In  other  words,  you  were  bet- 
ter off  dealing  with  the  smaller  independent 
than  dealing  with  your  so-called  co-op. 

You  said  i.i  your  statement  you  can't  elect 
officers.  One  of  the  things  the  Farm  Bureiu 
is  very  proud  of  is  that  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
democratic  organization  and  everybody  is 
elected. 

You  don't  vote  for  your  local  officers.  They 
are  appointed? 

Mrs.    Williams.  The  most  local   organiza- 


tion is  the  county  organization.  I  can't  tell 
you  how  they  rtarted  m  the  very  beginning 
"but  now  the  ones  that  are  being  nominated 
are  chosen  by  a  nominating  committee  which 
is  chosen  by"  the  officers  already  in  the  office 
and  then  you  vote  at  an  annual  meeting  on 
a  printed  sheet  already  made  out  between  the 
one  or  two  that  they  have  chosen.  Just  mark- 
ing your  "X  "  and  you  vote  the  business  that 
was  conducted  last  year  by  that  co-op,  noth- 
ing ahead. 

That  Is  the  only  voting  you  have  in  the 
whole  organization.  From  then  on  state,  na- 
tional, it  Is  all  chosen  by  these  officers. 

Mr.  Resnick.  I  think  self-perpetuating  Is 
the  word  you  are  looking  for. 

What  Is  the  make-up  of  the  Ohio  Farm 
Bureau? 

Do  you  have  many  farmers  In  It? 

Mrs!  Williams.  Yes,  but  a  good  percentage 
are  older  people  who  have  retired  or  who  are 
practically  out  of  farming  but  who  are  hold- 
ing their  membership  because  they  had 
group  insurance  and  they  would  lose  it  if 
they   didn't   retain   their   membership. 

I  have  neighbors  who  have  never  been 
members. 

Mr.  Resnick.  What  about  Dayton? 

Mrs.  Williams.  I  would  Imagine  there  are 
some  there.  Two  years  ago  they  sent  out  a 
coiuicll  guide  to  t"heir  advisory  councils  dis- 
cussing a  project  they  sUrted  of  having  hired 
workers  to  go  out  and  contact  these  people 
that  live  In  the  little  ranch  houses  along 
the  roads,  that  are  not  farmers,  to  have  them 
Join  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Mr.  Resnick.  Even  though  they  are  not 
farmers? 

Mrs.  Willlams.  They  are  not  farmers  at  all 
but  they  had  professional  organizers  going 
out  to  these  people. 

Mr.  Resnick.  With  the  full  knowledge  that 
these  people  were  not  farmers? 

Mrs.  Williams.  They  got  their  members  to 
approve  of  It  by  saying  they  have  the  same 
problems  in  their  schools  and  roads  and  local 
things  that  farmers  have. 


COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  BETWEEN  ASHLAND  FARM  BUREAU  CO-OP  AND  LOCAL  INDEPENDENT  FEED  MILL,  AUG.  26,  1967 


Local  mill 


Farm  Bureau  landmark 


Pa,d  to  farmers  lor-  $1.31  per  bushel.. $  .31  per  bushe  . 

X'il"' $1.09  per  bushel JH5  P*' k^'S" ' 

S°  " :     .  ..  $0.76  per  bushel J0.74  per  bushe  . 

Sw  soybean^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.: jz-^e  per  bushei vi^  per  busheL 

Charged  farmers  for — 

H4  ,2 —  V3.80  3Q-day  credit $76.25,  30-day  cred  L 

?;  12  12 -  W9.05  30-daJ  credit V.\^^'*f:t^'' "^^^ISn 

„      1'-''  '/.viuV f5qnandX5  -  $4.10.  W4S,  and  $5.70. 

E«  malh^  V   e  ce'n .:::.  W-     t  M\n^:::^ ":"....-  W.25per  100  lb. 

^Snk         :::::::::::::::::::""-  lo.ecenucsincuir) 3o.6cei,u. 


Statement   bt   Mb.   Robert   E.   Troxel,    Sa- 
vannah, Ohio 

ArcnsT  30,  1967. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I,  Robert  E.  Troxel,  have  operated  five  dairy 
farms  for  thirty  years.  Two  years  ago,  know- 
ing I  had  a  health  problem,  I  threw  these 
farms  into  a  corporation  (Troxel  Farms, 
Inc.).  As  far  as  the  Farm  Bureau  knows, 
Robert  E.  Troxel  no  longer  is  in  operation 
as  I  have  been  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  for  my 
health.  But  the  operation  goes  by  the  Troxel 
Farms,  Inc.,  with  my  children  as  partners. 
Four  children  and  Jim  Troxel,  my  oldest  son, 
manager. 

My  son  turned  in  68  shares  at  $10.00  per 
share  (as  patronage  dividends)  to  pay  a  bill 
as  partial  payment  on  a  bill  of  $852.00  Riving 
them  a  check  for  the  balance.  They  are 
threatening  us  with  a  law  suit  claiming  no 
pavment  on  the  68  shares  of  stock  or  $680.00. 

■This  stock  and  this  bill  is  concern  in  Ash- 
land County  Farm  Bureau.  We  also  hold 
stock  in  RlchLand  County  Farm  Bureau.  I 
have  been  paying  personal  tax  on  this  stock 
every  year. 


Statement  bt  Mr.  Don  D.  Sntder,  New  Lon- 
don, Ohio 

August  30.  1967. 
To  Whom  It  may  Concern: 

Ttiis  is  to  certify  that  I  received  two  shares 
of  Farm  Bureau  stock  from  my  father's 
estate.  Floyd  O.  Snyder.  "Hiese  shares  were 
from  Ashland  County  Farm  Bureau  and  at 
the  tims  of  my  father's  death  transferred  to 
me  as  said  Farm  Bureau  would  not  honor 
them  for  cash. 

Statement  by  Me.  Clayton  H.  Keener,  Ash- 
land County.  Ohio 

August  30.  1967. 
When  my  father  died  he  had  approximately 
200  patronage  dividends  which  were  to  be 
divided  among  the  heirs.  Instead  of  paying 
these  shares  in  cash,  the  Ashland  County 
Farm  Bureau  reissued  the  shares  to  the  heirs. 
These  shares  are  510.00  each.  Many  of  these 
shares  are  more  than  20  years  since  issued 
Course  we  have  to  pay  personal  tax  on  these 
and  what  do  we  expect  to  receive  If  even  on 
estate  they  can't  be  settled? 


(From  the  Ashland   (Ohio)    Times -Gazette) 
Farm  Bureau  Co-op  Head  Admits:  No  Stock 
Redemptions      Since      1946 — Clever     Ex- 
plains FB  Stock  Policy 
The   claims   by    Mrs.    Norma   Williams    of 
Nova    that    Ashland    County    Farm    Bureau 
shares  given  out  to  members  in  recent  years 
are   "worthless"  are   not   true,   according   to 
H.  L.  Clever,  general  manager  of  the  Ashland 
County  Farm  Bureau  Co-op  Association,  Inc.. 
813  Clark  St. 

Clever  presented  information  this  morning 
to  The  Times-Gazette  which  shows  that 
statements  from  area  residents  presented  to 
a  eongreesional  hearing  in  Washington 
Wednesday  are  not  entirely  explained. 

According  to  Mrs.  Williams'  testimony. 
Clayton  Keener,  RD  3.  Ashland,  has  20  stocks 
from  the  association  which  are  worth  $10 
each,  "many  of  them  more  than  20  years  old." 
She  said  that  the  stocks  had  been  re-issued 
to  Keener  after  his  father  died. 

According  to  Clever,  Keener's  seven  of  the 
20  shares  were  transferred  from  H  C.  Keener 
to  Keener  after  1951.  He  said  the  stocks  have 
not  been  called  in  for  payment  yet  by  the 
board  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 

The  other  stocks  that  Keener  has,  dating 
from  Dec.  31,  1946,  when  he  was  granted  a 
voting  share,  to  Dec.  31.  1951.  also  have  not 
been  recalled  for  paj-ment  by  the  bureau. 

Clever  said  the  stocks  are  paid  in  a  block 
and  that  stock  blocks  dating  to  1946  have 
been  called  in  and  no  others  issued  since 
then  have  been  redeemed. 

The  bureau  policy  is  not  to  pay  stocks  on 
an  individual  basis,  but  to  call  for  them  in 
blocks  and  pay  all  of  them,  either  In  new- 
stock  or  cash,  at  the  owner's  wish.  Clever  ex- 
plained to  reporters  today. 

Clever  explained  that  a  claim  by  Robert 
E.  Troxel,  Savannah,  was  similar,  In  that  the 
stocks  had  been  issued  since  1946  and  had 
not  been  called  in  for  redemption  by  the 
board  of  directors. 

Clever  said  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
bureau  to  accept  stocks  Issued  after  1946,  or 
not  in  a  recalled  block,  on  an  individual 
basis. 

All  70  of  the  stocks  issued  to  Troxel  ac- 
cording to  bureau  records  were  Issued  after 
May  4.  1946,  Clever  said. 

Troxel  told  the  Times-Gazette  that  Mrs. 
Williams  interviewed  him  last  week  in  con- 
nection with  the  statement  given  to  the  con- 
gressman Wednesday. 

Keener  said  that  she  was  at  his  place  last 
week  also. 

Keener  added  that  he  was  not  against  the 
idea  of  having  the  stocks  Issued,  but  didn't 
like  to  -wait  so  long  before  being  able  to 
cash   them. 

A  claim  by  Don  D.  Snyder  could  not  be 
checked  out  thoroughly  because  there  seems 
to  be  a  discrepancy  In  an  Initial  In  sources 
of  information  provided  to  reporters. 

Clever  said  that  every  year,  the  board  de- 
cides how  much  stock  to  recall  for  redemp- 
tion. 

According  to  Clever,  bureau  members  are 
granted  stocks  or  cash  each  year  on  a  per- 
centage basis  of  what  they  purchased 
through  the  co-operative. 

This  is  about  3.1  or  3  2  per  cent  of  the 
total  purchases.  Clever  said. 

Letter  From  Mrs.  Norma  Williams,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1967 
Representative  Joseph  Y.  Resnick, 
House  Office  BuildUig. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Resnick:  Enclosed  are  the  state- 
ments in  the  local  newspaper  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  Ashland  Farm  Btireau  Co-op  re- 
garding my  testimony  before  you  Aug.  30, 
1967.  _ 

Mr.  Clever's  statements  about  Clayton 
Keeners  more  than  20  profit  dividend  shares 
Inherited  from  his  father  seem  confused— 
since  Mr.  Keener's  father  died  after  1960  and 
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the  MUte.  containing  these  more  than  200 
Farm  Bureau  profit  dividend  shares  divided 
among  10  heirs,  was  settled  following  his 
death.  Mr.  Keener  held  many  shares  In  his 
own  right,  not  Inherited. 

As  you  will  note  In  the  underlined  part  of 
the  clipping.  Mr.  Clever,  manager  of  the  Ash- 
land F.B.  Co-op  concerning  which  I  testi- 
fied, made  a  statement,  'stoclt  blocks  dating 
to  2945  have  been  called  In  and  no  others 
issued  since  then  have  been  redeemed."  1946 
U  21  years  ago. 

But  the  Ashland  P3.  Co-op  follows  the 
policy  of  changing  the  date  on  the  shares  to 
the  date  of  the  change  of  ownership  when 
they  pass  on  shares  to  heirs  of  dead  co-op 
members  or  from  husband  to  wife.  etc.  so 
that  conceals  the  actual  date  when  the 
patronage  refund  share  was  earned,  and  Is- 
sued. Thus  many  patronage  refund  shares. 
Including  most  of  mine,  actually  date  before 
1048  and  have  not  been  redeemed. 
Yours  truly, 

NoRM.\  Williams. 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Sept.  15. 
19671 
Farmers'  Stock  Just  a  Joke 
(By  Richard  C.  Blxleri 
Ashland. — A  hearty   laugh   was  the  reac- 
tion of  a  bank  official  here  yesterday  when 
asked  IT  he  would  make  a  small  loan,  using 
Ashland  County  Farm  Bureau  common  stock 
as  collateral.  He  said  the  stock  has  no  known 
value. 

Personal  property  tax.  assessed  by  the  Ash- 
land county  auditor  for  many  years  on  out- 
standing shares  of  the  stock,  has  been 
dropped  this  year  because  the  stock  Is  con- 
sidered wortiiiess.  County  Auditor  E.  L.  Ry- 
land  told  The  Plain  Dealer. 

The  stock  Is  given  to  farmers  as  dividends 
by  the  Farm  Bureau  at  the  end  of  each  busi- 
ness year  In  lieu  of  ca.'ih  payments  for  profits 
earned  by  the  co-operative. 

The  stock  certificates  give  par  value  as 
$10  a  share.  The  number  of  shares  In  a  stock- 
holder's name  Is  typed  on  each  certificate. 
reflecting  the  amount  of  business  done  be- 
tween the  co-op  and  the  stockholder  that 
year. 

VlrgU  L.  Cox.  vice  president  In  charge  of 
loans  for  the  Farmers  Bank  of  Ashland,  has 
been  with  the  bank  25  years  and  "In  all  that 
time  we  have  never  accepted  Farm  Bureau 
stock  as  collateral  for  a  loan."  he  said. 

"I  can  remember  one  c.ise  where  an  indi- 
vidual brought  in  a  portfolio  of  stock  that 
Included  one  Farm  Bureau  share.  We  kept  It 
as  p.irt  of  the  portfolio  but  discounted  It  as 
having  any  value  as  part  of  his  security."  Cox 
said. 

A  suggestion  that  anyone  would  expect  him 
to  loan  money  on  the  stock  was  met  with  an 
inamedlate  burst  of  laughter  from  Cox.  fol- 
lowed by  n  comment  "you  must  be  kidding  " 
County  Auditor  Ryland  said  his  office  has 
b°en  assessing  personal  property  tax  on  the 
shares  at  two  miils.  ba'^ed  on  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau's statement  that  each  is  worth  $10  a 
share.  Tax  would  amount  to  two  cents  a 
share. 

Ryland  said  this  Is  not  much  money,  but 
over  a  period  of  years  It  could  add  up. 

"We  questioned  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Taxation  last  year  about  assessing  taxes  on 
this  stock,  explaining  to  them  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  refuses  to  redeem  it  and  no  one  wants 
to  buy  It.  Indicating  there  Is  no  apparent 
market  value.  They  told  us  to  quit  charging 
tax  on  it  beginning  with  1967."  Ryland  said. 
Robert  R  Henderson,  prominent  Inwyer 
here,  said  he  his  h.indled  m.mv  estatp?  in 
which  Farm  Bvireau  stock  was  among  assets 
to  be  divided  among  the  belrs. 

"The  Farm  Bureau  has  refused  to  buy  It 
back,  so  we  listed  it  as  hnving  no  value  in 
the  estate."  Henderson  said. 

Clayton  Keener,  a  farmer  who  lives  six 
miles  north  of  here  In  Orange  Township 
owns  40  shares  of  the  stock.  20  earned   by 


him  and  20  Inherited  after  his  father's  death 
in  1962. 

Keener  said  he  had  been  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  Farm  Bureau  until  It  refused 
to  redeem  the  stock  from  his  father's  estate. 
"Since  then  I've  been  dealing  with  an  in- 
dependent feed  mUl  and  grain  elevator  in 
Ashland.  I've  found  I  can  buy  cheaper  and 
sell  at  better  prices  than  I  can  get  from  the 
Farm  Bureau.  "  Keener  said. 

Keener  said  this  way  at  least  he  has  his 
savings  in  cash.  Instead  of  apparently  worth- 
less paper  certificates. 

"If  the  Farm  Bureau  bought  this  mill  and 
put  it  out  of  business.  I'm  not  sure  where  I'd 
go,  '  Keener  said.  "Maybe  to  Mansfield,  but 
that's  pretty  far  away." 

Mrs.  Nora  Williams  of  Nova.  In  Troy  Town- 
ship on  the  county's  north  edge,  helped  In- 
stigate an  Investigation  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
by  U.S.  Rep.  Joseph  Y.  Resntck.  D-N.Y. 

Mrs.  Williams,  a  widow,  raises  veal  calves 
and  choice  lambs  on  her  77-acre  farm  and 
uses  most  of  her  produce  to  feed  them.  But 
she  did  have  10  acres  of  wheat  to  sell  last 
year. 

"I  consider  myself  one  of  the  lucky  ones." 
she  said.  "The  Farm  Bureau  has  been  buying 
up  small  mills  and  putting  them  out  of 
business,  forcing  some  farmers  to  haul  their 
grain  to  Farm  Bureau  mills  and  elevators 
farther  away.  If  they  want  to  deal  with  an 
Independent  mill,  they  must  go  still  farther." 
she  said. 

"I'm  lucky  because  the  Nova  Elevator  Co.. 
a  small  independent  mill.  Is  Just  a  mile  away. 
I  deal  there.  But  If  that  one  were  closed,  I'd 
have  to  go  to  small  mills  In  Greenwich  or 
New  London,  both  16  miles  away.  I  would 
have  to  hire  a  truck  because  that  is  too  far 
to  haul  with  a  tractor  and  wagon.  Cost  of  the 
truck  would  cut  profits."  she  said. 

The  small  mills  in  Greenwich  and  New 
London,  she  said,  are  types  the  Farm  Bureau 
has  been  buying  and  closing.  Were  that  to 
happen,  the  next  closest  Independent  mill 
would  be  In  Mansfield,  nearly  40  miles  away. 
she  said. 

William  H.  Fagert.  president  of  Nova  Ele- 
vator Co.,  where  she  deals,  said  the  Farm 
Bureau  has  never  offered  to  buy  his  mill  and 
he  would  not  be  Interested  in  dealing  with 
them  If  they  did. 

"I  believe  free  enterprise  still  ::an,  and 
will,  survive,"  Fagert  said.  "But  It  could  sur- 
vive more  easily  If  given  equal  tax  breaks." 
Fagert  said  the  Farm  Bureau  received  gov- 
ernment subsidies  when  it  was  founded  that 
no  private  owners  were  ever  given,  and  Uiat 
It  enjoys  many  tax  deductions  and  benefits 
not  afforded  to  private  mills. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Is  looked  upon  by  the 
government  as  a  nonprofit  co-operative  de- 
signed to  help  farmers  sell  at  higher  and  buy 
at  lower  prices,  and  Is  therefore  exempt  from 
taxes. 

But  farmers  here,  whose  profits  have  been 
held  by  the  co-op  and  used  to  form  a  huge 
combine  of  commercial  businesses,  are  charg- 
ing that  the  Farm  Bureau  Is  doing  them 
more  harm  than  good. 

(From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
Sept.  16.  1967) 
Mills   Feel   Squeeze   of   Ohio   Cooper.^tive 
(By  Richard  C.  Blxler) 

MiLLERSBURG.— Two  Independent  grain  ele- 
vator and  feed  mill  operators  here  say  they 
are  feeling  the  squeeze  of  what  some  farmers 
are  calling  monopolistic  practices  of  the  Ohio 
Farm  Bureau   Cooperative  Association. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Is  an  organization  that 
offers  purchasing  and  marketing  services  to 
farmers.  It  currently  is  under  fire  for  some 
of  its  practices  by  U.S.  Rep.  Joseph  Y.  Res- 
nick.  D-N.Y. 

Flovd  Cmow  and  Roman  Weaver,  partners 
who  "operate  the  Holmesvllle  Elevator  In 
Holmesville.  with  a  branch  elevator  here,  sold 
and  stored  wheat  at  the  Dover  Milling  Co. 
plant    in   Wooster   until   the  Farm   Bureau 


bought  that  plant  and  refused  to  do  business 
with  them,  they  said  yesterday. 

Holmesvllle  Is  five  miles  north  of  this 
Holmes  County  community.  The  partners 
have  operated  the  elevator  there  10  years. 
Their  elevator  here  Is  the  former  Mlllersburg 
Equity  Plant  which  went  bankrupt,  was 
bought  by  a  lumber  company  and  then  leased 
to  Crllow  and  Weaver. 

"We  often  bought  more  wheat  than  we 
had  room  to  store  In  our  elevator  and  trucked 
the  excess  to  the  Dover  Milling  Co  at  Wooster 
to  store  for  our  customers."  Crilow  said. 
■We've  also  sold  wheat  to  Dover  Milling 
from  time  to  time." 

"After  the  Farm  Bureau  bought  Dover 
Mining  last  July,  they  refused  to  buy  or 
store  any  of  our  wheat.  They  said  they 
would  buy  only  from  individual  farmers  and 
wouldn't  handle  wheat  from  an  Independent 
mill,  only  from  a  co-op. 

"Now  we  have  to  truck  wheat  fifty  miles 
to  Mansfield  instead  of  15  miles  to  Wooster." 
Crllow  said  there  was  no  money  in  han- 
dling wheat  at  today's  prices  but  "if  we  made 
any  money  on  It  at  all  before,  It's  gone  now 
with  the  extra  cost  of  hauling  it  so  far. 

"The  only  reason  we  bother  with  it  at  all 
Is  as  a  service  to  our  farm  customers  who 
also  trade  with  us  for  other  things." 

Crllow  said  the  Farm  Bureau  has  never 
approached  him  about  bu>ing  his  business 
and  that  he  was  not  sure  he  would  be  in- 
terested if  they  did.  There  are  not  many 
Farm  Bureau  members  in  Holmes  County, 
he  added. 

Crllow  continued : 

"About  half  my  customers  are  Amlsh  and 
they  don't  belong  to  farm  organizations.  Of 
the  other  half,  a  few  belong  to  Farm  Bu- 
reau, a  few  to  other  farm  organizations  and 
some  are  strictly  Independent." 

He  said  that  with  mast  of  his  customers 
having  no  connections  with  or  interest  in 
the  Farm  Bureau.  It  Is  not  likely  to  pressure 
him  out  of  business. 

Another  Independent  mill  owner-operator, 
this  one  in  southeastern  Wayne  County,  told 
The  Plain  Dealer  he  had  experienced  the 
same  problem.  He  asked  not  to  be  named  "be- 
cause 1  have  to  live  -with  these  people" 

The  Wayne  County  man  s.ild  he.  also,  had 
sold  wheat  to  Dover  Mil'.lng  at  Wooster  be- 
fore the  change  of  ownership. 

One  day.  he  said,  he  sent  a  truckload  of 
wheat  to  Wooster  and  his  driver  was  told  It 
would  not  be  accepted  for  the  same  reasons 
given  the  Holmesvllle  Elevator  owners. 

As  a  result,  the  Wayne  County  man  says 
he  now  trucks  his  wheat  "considerably  far- 
ther." 

"But  It  may  have  been  for  the  best.  I  am 
getting  a  better  price,  mere  accurate  weight 
accounting  and  better  grading." 

He  did  not  disclose  the  name  or  location 
of  his  new  buyer. 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Sept.  18, 

1967] 

Former  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Booster  Becomes 

Blaster 

(By  Richard  C.  Blxler) 

Loddonville.  Ohio — Marvin  E.  Young,  a 
dairy  farmer  near  here,  as  once  a  booster 
for  the  Farm  Bureau.  But  he  recently  drop- 
ped out.  He  suggested  that  his  friends  do 
the  same  and  asked:  "Is  the  Farm  Bureau 
helping  or  hurting  us?" 

Young,  like  most  f.irmers,  agrees  the  Farm 
Bureau  has  sui-ce.^sfuHy  lobbied  for  much 
legislation  that  has  helped  the  f.armer.  But 
he  says  other  policies  of  the  cooperative  orga- 
nization are  questionable. 

The  Ohio  Farm  Bure.iu  Cooperative  As- 
sociation performs  purchasing  and  market- 
ing services  for  farmers.  Some  of  its  practices 
have  been  criticized  recently  by  U  S.  Rep. 
Joseph  Y.  Resnick,  D-N.Y. 

Young  lives  about  5  miles  north  of  here 
where  Ashland,  Wayne  and  Holmes  coun- 
ties meet.  His  farm  "is  in  Ashland  County. 

"When  I  was  first  Introduced  to  the  Farm 
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Bureau,  I  was  enthusiastic,"  he  said.  "My 
dad  had  belonged  for  years  and  I  accepted 
It  without  question. 

"I  was  asked  by  a  Farm  Bureau  counselor 
If  I  would  help  establish  an  advisory  coun- 
cil in  this  end  of  the  county. 

"I  got  several  other  couples  about  the 
same  age  as  my  wife  and  I  to  Join  and  we 
tield  council  sessions  with  a  Farm  Bureau 
counselor  coming  to  speak  to  us  about  mod- 
ern farming  methods  at  each  meeting," 
Young  added. 

He  was  told,  he  said,  to  double  the  size 
of  his  herd. 

■But,"  Y'oung  continued,  "you  don't  Just 
go  out  and  buy  several  head  of  cattle  with- 
out consideration  of  cost  and  how  you  will 
handle  the  extra  work  and  other  problems. 

■The  next  thing  was,  a  neighbor  asked  me 
why  I  bought  Farm  Bure.iu  gasoline.  I  said 
I  guessed  it  was  because  I'd  always  been  told 
it  was  cheaper.  But  the  neighbor  showed  me 
I  could  buy  from  several  commercial  oil 
dealers  for  2'2  cents  a  gallon  less. 

■I  called  one."  Young  said.  "He  came  out 
and  put  in  an  underground  tank  and  electric 
pump  at  no  cost  to  me.  The  underground 
tank  saved  me  quite  a  bit  by  eliminating 
evaporation  that  I  had  In  the  Farm  Bureau 
above-ground  tank.  I  have  receipts  that  show 
I  s.-ived  $38  on  the  first  tank." 

Young  said  one  of  the  goals  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Is  to  get  better  prices  for  the  farmei 
when  he  sells  his  grain. 

"If  they've  had  any  successes  at  all.  why  did 
wheat  sell  for  $1.30  a  bushel  this  year  when 
20  years  ago  It  was  $2.26?"  he  asked. 

Young  said  he  was  told  the  Farm  Bureau's 
acquisition  of  Gold  Star  Mills  In  Wooster.  one 
of  several  businesses  recently  purchased  In 
Wooster  by  the  Farm  Bureau  also  was  to  help 
the  farmer. 

"I  used  to  sell  ear  corn  (unshelled)  to  Gold 
Star  Mills  when  It  was  independently  owned." 
he  said.  "They  always  paid  the  highest  price 
to  anyone  around,  10  cents  a  hundred  weight 
(100  pounds)  above  the  independent  mills 
In  Lakeville  and  Loudonville. 

"After  the  Farm  Bureau  took  over  at  Gold 
Star,  thev  offered  10  cents  less  than  the  other 
mills."  lie  added.  "They  wound  up  doing 
very  little  business.  I  understand,  and  now 
have  announced  that  they  will  no  longer  buy 
ear  corn  at  all. 

"The  result  Is,  we've  not  only  lost  one  mar- 
ket for  our  corn,  but  we've  lost  the  one  that 
used  to  help  keep  the  prices  up  at  the 
others— the  thing  I  thought  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau was  supposed  to  do."  he  declared. 

Another  farmer  near  here  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Farm  Bureau  said  there  Is  another 
side  to  the  story. 

•'I  have  no  great  love  for  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau" he  said.  "But  you  must  remember  that 
the  Loudonville  area  and  most  of  Holmes 
County  is  In  what  is  called  a  grain  deficit 
area.  Most  farmers  here  are  dairy  or  live- 
stock farmers.  They  use  more  grain  than  they 
raise. 

"In  that  respect  It's  not  all  bad.  because 
If  the  mills  here  buy  corn  for  less,  they  also 
sell  it  for  less,  and  most  farmers  here  have 
to  buy  some  to  supplement  the  feed  they 
raise.  So  for  them  It  Is  a  saving."  he  said. 

Gbowing  Trend  of  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
Toward   Control   of   Farmer 
Ashland.  Ohio. 

August  28.  1967. 

Dear  Sir:  In  regards  to  the  statement  of 
the  Farm  Bure.iu  representing  the  American 
Parmer  are  very  untrue,  all  they  have  ever 
done  is  bleed  every  dollar  they  can  get  from 
him. 

They  have  used  the  same  brain  washing 
tactics  Hitler  used  through  the  young  peo- 
ple, from  the  Extension  agents,  Four  H,  FFA. 
Ag.  Teachers,  and  Agriculture  Colleges,  to 
build  their  grant  empire. 

At  present  they  are  getting  control  of  a 
large    percent    of    our    elevators.    If    private 


elevators  pay  more  for  grain  or  sell  other 
commodities  cheaper,  they  buy  them  out. 
These  F.  B.  Elevators  go  by  different  names. 
in  some  cases,  they  don't  change  the  name. 
so  as  to  make  farmers  believe  they  are  not 
dealing  with  F  B 

In  our  own  locality,  the  few  remaining 
towns  that  are  not  controlled  by  F.  B. 
Elevators  pay  from  6  to  8  cents  more  for 
grain.  We  have  a  gasoline  dis.vlbutor  who 
sells  farmer's  gasoline  2] 2  cents  cheaper  than 
F.  B.  He  has  been  critized  by  F.  B.  from  local 
to  state  level,  has  not  been  scared  out  yet. 
So  you  can  see  how  they  help  the  farmers. 

For  a  number  of  years  they  were  good  to 
him.  They  gave  him  shares  of  worthless 
Stock  which  he  paid  personal  tax  on.  He 
could  not  trade  a  $10  share  on  a  cup  of 
coffee.  Now  they  have  a  better  gimmick  Say 
the  farmer  has"  a  $50  proration.  He  will  re- 
ceive a  check  for  $11.  Then  he  will  pay  In- 
come tax  on  the  $50.  which  could  let  him 
have  a  couple  of  bucks  to  spend  at  the  F.  B. 

In  the  last  three  months  they  have  pur- 
chased the  Gold  SUr.  a  large  feed  co..  The 
Wooster  Elevator  with  600  thousand  bu.  stor- 
age, and  Wooster  Egg  Auction — all  of 
Wooster.  Ohio. 

So  it  Is  about  time  the  F.  B.  begins  paying 
tax. 

Yours, 

Clut  Shopbell. 

Farm  Bureau  Co-op  Pressure  on  Private 
Business 
Lantz  Mills,  Inc.. 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  September  18.  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  Y.  Resnick. 
Representative  from  Neir  York, 
Capitol  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Just  a  few  words  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  Job  support  on  the  probe 
of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau.  This  has  been  a 
problem  for  many  years  and  many  of  us  in 
the  small  feed  and  grain  business  have  felt 
that  this  was  definitely  one  segment  of  probe 
existing  in  the  Agricultural  picture.  We  are 
charged  taxes  for  which  the  Farm  Bureau 
has  been  exempted  and  It  has  been  hard  for 
us  to  follow  through.  I  feel  that  you  are  on 
the  right  track. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  Robert  Lantz, 

President. 

Statement  by  John  A.  Meek  concerning  his 
attempt  to  store  soybeans  with  Ashland 
County  Farm  Bureau  Co-op  and  then  later 
withdraw  the  oeans  without  a  warehouse 
receipt.  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  is  lobbying  against 
a  warehouse  receipt  bill  now  before  the  Ohio 
Legislature.  All  other  farm  organizations 
i.ivor  it. 

Sullivan.  Ohio. 

August  28.  1967. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  fall  of  1965  just  prior  to 
the  soybean  harvest,  I  went  to  tlie  Farm  Bu- 
reau elevator  at  SulUvan.  Ohio,  and  asked 
the  manager  If  I  could  store  beans  there  and 
get  them  back  later  to  sell  through  the  Na- 
tional Farmer  Organization   (NFO). 

He  s.^id.  you  can  store  them  here  and  sret 
beans  back  for  beans,  not  the  same  be.ins, 
but  quantity  and  quality  for  quantity  and 
quality. 

I  stored  my  beans  there  expecting  to  get 
them  back.  In  early  February  I  went  to  get 
them  released  to  sell  with  the  NFO.  I  was 
told  that  I  could  not  get  them.  I  asked  If  he 
remembered  our  agreement  In  the  fall.  He 
said.  "yes.  but  the  boss  won't  let  me  return 
them  to  you." 

My  weight  slips  were  all  marked  "stored"' 
but  thev  refused  to  return  or  release  them 
to  me.  I  h.ad  to  sell  them  to  Ashland  County 
Farm  Bureau  when  I  could  have  so'd  them 
through  theNJP.O.  and  gotten  more  money. 

I  believe  that  Farm  Bureau  should  have 
been  exposed  years  ago  for  what  they  are. 

John  A.  Meek. 


Notarized  Statement  of  Makvin  E.  Yoxtnc 
Concerning  Refusal  of  a  Subsidiabt  of 
Landmark  Co-op  To  Accept  Wheat  From 
AN  Ikdependknt  Ele\ator 

Lakewell.  Ohio. 

August  28.1967. 
Ms    Resnick:    On   June    1st,    "The   Farm 
Bureau"  took  over  a  recently  purchased  grain 
warehouse   formally    known    as   "The   Dover 
Milling  Company"  in  Wooster,  Ohio. 

A  few  days  later  I  took  several  loads  of 
wheat  to  this  elevator.  One  of  the  times  I 
was  behind  a  load  of  wheat  from  a  small 
Independent  elevator.  An  employe*  of  'Land- 
mark" (Farm  Bureau)  refused  the  wheat, 
giving  the  reason  that  It  was  from  an  inde- 
pendent elevator,  rather  than  a  co-op  ele- 
vator. The  truck  driver  then  asked  to  see  the 
manager,  but  again  the  wheat  was  refused. 
The  m:iriager  said  he  received  his  orders  from 
Columbus  and  didn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

The  driver  asked  If  they  would  continue 
to  deal  with  other  co-ops  after  they  forced 
all  independents  out  of  business.  The  man- 
ager Just  smiled  and  walked  away. 

NUrvin  E.  Younc. 


THE    REPUBLICAN    COORDINATING 

COMMITTEE     TRIES    VAINLY     TO 

COMPENSATE     FOR     AN     EMPTY 

GOP  VOTING  RECORD 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rensick]  may  ext-end 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ne'W  Jersey? 

There  'was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publicans are  desperately  trying  to 
create  a  smokescreen  to  hide  their  ob- 
structionist tactics  on  domestic  legisla- 
tion from  the  American  voters. 

This  smokescreen  is  better  known  as 
the  Republican  Ccoidinating  Commit- 
tee which,  f;om  time  to  time,  issues  self- 
righteous  pronouncements  about  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  improve  American 

life. 

Recently,  the  coordinating  committee 
glanced  at  rural  America  and  announced 
a  5-point  program  to  aid  rural  slums. 

And  no  sooner  were  these  recom- 
mendations made  public  than  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  House  overwhelmingly 
voted  to  cut  back  President  Johnson's 
Appalachia   aid  pro.siram   by  one-third. 

Now.  the  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee  has  recommended  more 
schools  and  heal'.h  faciUties  for  rural 
ai'cas.  But  thei'/  colleagues  in  the  House 
voted  a  ?e'cre  CJtback  in  the  Appalachia 
bill  that  would  help  to  operate  hospitals 
built  with  Federal  fid. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Republicans  are 
tr>'ing  tD  fool  the  American  people.  They 
do"  not  want  ta  be  branded  for  what  they 
a:e;  Stubborn  obstructionists  against 
evei-y  proposal  for  domestic  progress. 

Obviously,  they  believe  that  positive 
policy  pronouncements  can  somehow 
di.-suisc  their  ovenvhelmingly  negative 
vot  ng  record  on  every  major  program 
offered  by  the  administration. 

They  a:e  mistaken.  The  American 
people  will  support  those  who  have 
transferred  their  convictions  into  votes 
for  progress.  This  record  belongs  to  the 
Democratic  Party. 

It  seems  that  our  Republican  col- 
leagues will  have  a  lot  of  explaining  to 
do  in  1968. 
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OUR  GOVERNMENT  DOES  CARE 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Corman]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Doug- 
las S.  Wright,  of  Sylmar.  Calif.,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  recently  wrote  to  me 
concerning  his  son.  Charles,  who  en- 
listed in  the  Marine  Corps  2  years  ago 
and  is  now  on  his  second  tour  of  duty 
in  Vietnam.  As  a  parent.  Mr.  Wright  has 
been  concerned  about  the  dangers  his 
son  is  facing  in  armed  combat  and  has 
had  serious  doubts  from  time  to  time 
about  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the 
Vietnam  struggle. 

Because  of  his  doubts,  Mr.  Wright  pre- 
viously had  written  to  the  President  ask- 
ing him  to  help  his  son  fight  a  war  to 
win.  The  reply  he  received  from  Wash- 
ington reafQrmed  his  basic  belief  that  his 
son  is  fighting  to  win  and  that  his  Gov- 
ernment is  making  everj*  effort  to  guide 
him  toward  this  end. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  a  par- 
ent's impatience  that  we  either  get  in 
and  get  it  over  with,  or  get  out  and  get 
it  over  with,  as  many  have  suggested 
Our  military  effort  in  Vietnam  began 
with  the  idea  of  fighting  a  limited  con- 
flict to  obtain  one  basic  limited  objec- 
tive— that  of  preventing  a  Communist 
takeover  of  South  Vietnam.  The  aban- 
donment of  this  policy  is  dangerous  to 
a  world  where  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom of  all  people  must  be  of  concern  to 
all  men. 

Thinking  that  perhaps  other  parents 
might  be  reassured  by  his  experience,  Mr 
Wright  composed  a  statement  which  he 
entitled.  "Our  Government  Does  Care," 
and  sent  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Wright's  thoughts  are  those  of  a 
man  who  has  a  deep  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  freedom  and  of  why  his 
son  and  other  sons  must  fight  to  pre- 
serve this  freedom  In  Vietnam,  as  other 
young  men  fought  to  preserve  it  on  the 
battlefields  of  Chateau-Thierrj-,  on  the 
shores  of  Normandy,  In  the  Philippines, 
and  on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

I  would  like  to  share  Mr.  Wright's 
statement  with  my  colleagues.  Its  text 
follows: 

OvR  Government  Does  Care 

Recently  I  sent  a  personal  request  to 
President  John.'^on  on  behalf  of  my  Marine 
son,  Charles,  to  "help  him  fight  a  war  to  win." 

During  the  period  of  two  years  my  son  has 
served  In  the  Marine  Corps  and  two  tours  of 
duty  In  the  Vietnam  war  zone,  my  pride  and 
confidence  In  our  country's  eTort  to  assist 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  against  com- 
munist aitgressors.  have  maintained  a  high 
level.  However,  l.itely  my  concern  bee;an  to 
change.  How  valuable  are  our  sacrifices?  Is 
such  great  effort  worth  It?  Does  the  South 
Vietnam  government  actually  want  us  there? 
Can  there  be  a  victory  of  reasonable 
application? 

All  of  these  questions  mu.?t  create  the 
concern  of  other  parents  with  servicemen  In 
this  war  zone.  And  what  position  do  the 
survivors  of  over  12.000  who  have  given  their 
lives  In  this  war  take?  Have  they  joined  the 
"hate"  groups,  the  "against"  groups  who  are 


malting  so  much  news  by  marching  and  cry- 
ing out  with  non-support  of  our  Government 
leaders'  policies? 

A  casualty.  klUed  or  wounded,  represents 
many  people.  These  are  people — not  statistics, 
no  matter  how  you  look  at  It.  I  am  one  of 
the  fortun  te  people  who  has  not  lost  his 
offspring  In  combat.  But,  when  and  11  this 
would  occur,  what  position  would  I  take? 
This,  then,  was  my  motive  In  requesting 
some  answer  direct  from  the  one  man  whose 
decision  sent  my  son  to  fight  in  a  war  of 
questionable  value. 

From  the  answer  I  received.  I  am  satisfied 
our  Government  does  care,  and  I  have  re- 
newed confidence  that  our  position  and  that 
of  my  son's  has  meaning  and  that  our  sacri- 
fices will  bear  recognition. 

I  am  further  concerned  for  others  In  this 
same  situation;  can  they  be  re-assured  by  my 
experience  or  would  they  think  it  a  matter 
of  propaganda.  Let  those  believing  the  lat- 
ter be  so  informed  that  I  now  would  be  pre- 
pared to  stand  alongside  my  son  and  give  my 
life,  if  necessary,  In  this  struggle  to  help 
other  people  be  free. 

In  addition,  and  with  equal  Importance,  is 
the  fact  that  I  have  a  second  son.  Chris, 
Just  graduated  from  basic  training  In  the 
Marine  Corps  at  San  Diego.  He  shall  soon 
also  become  a  combat  Marine  and  risk  his 
life  for  the  same  purposes  of  freedom.  And 
for  him.  too,  It  is  my  confident  belief  that 
all  our  efforts  are  worth  following  leaders 
who  care  and  recognize  our  sacrifices. 

Douglas  S.  Wright. 


DEDICATION  OF  COURTS  BUILD- 
ING—LAFAYETTE SQUARE 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  FMr.  BolandI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
courts  building— to  house  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims  and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals — was  dedicated  on 
Lafayette  Square  this  morning.  It  is  an 
excellent  new  building  which  gives  these 
courts  a  permanent  home  for  the  first 
time.  And  it  marks  completion  of  the  ma- 
jor phase  of  the  "new  look"  for  La- 
fayette Square,  the  "Park  of  the  Presi- 
dents" directly  across  from  the  White 
House. 

When  I  say  "new  look"  I  mean  a  return 
to  the  original  concept  of  this  famous 
square  which,  from  the  very  beginning, 
was  meant  to  provide  a  place  of  greenery 
and  calm  in  a  busy  city;  which  was 
meant  to  focus  attention  on  the  most  im- 
portant building  on  tliis  strategic  piece 
of  real  estate  in  our  Nation's  Capital: 
the  White  House. 

IXiring  the  twenties  and  thirties  of  this 
century,  commercial  buildings  intruded 
upon  this  front  yard  of  the  White  House, 
destroying  the  small-scale  residential 
character  of  the  square  which  had  sei-ved 
for  so  long  as  a  center  of  Washington 
life.  In  the  late  fifties  it  was  proposed  to 
erect  monumental  Government  buildings 
on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  square 
but.  fortunately,  this  plan  was  discarded. 

The  credit  for  saving  the  .square  be- 
long to  the  late  President  John  Fitz- 
ge:ald  Kennedy  and  his  wife.  Jacqueline. 
It  was  at  the  insistence  of  President  and 
ri'.s.   Kennedy   that   demolition  of  the 


famous  homes  rimming  the  square  was 
prevented  and  that  a  different  architec- 
tural concept  was  adopted;  to  keep  the 
graceful  old  houses,  to  remove  the  gawky 
commercial  buildings,  to  restore  the  19th 
century  facades. 

The  high-rise  buildings  to  the  rear  of 
the  residential-type  structures  were  de- 
signed to  provide  the  space  needed  by 
Federal  activities,  to  serve  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  ."square  and  not  to  domi- 
nate it.  The  plan  has  been  successful 
and  its  nieasuie  of  success  will  be  prog- 
ressively demonstrated  as  restoration  of 
the  residential  facades  is  completed  and 
the  new  landscaping  added.  Sharing  in 
the  credit  for  the  new  Lafayette  Square 
are  Architect  John  Carl  Warnecke  and 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
specifically  GSA's  Administrator.  Law- 
son  B.  Knott,  Jr.  It  is  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  privileged  to  at- 
tend the  dedicatory  exercises  this  morn- 
ing with  other  Members  of  the  Congress, 
Mr.  Celler  and  Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York, 
Mr.  ASHMORE  of  South  Carolina,  Senator 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Missouri. 

I  insert  the  entire  program  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Dedication  of  Courts  Brii.DiNG;  U.S.  Court 
OP  Claims  and  U.S.  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  .Appeals.  'Washington,  DC,  Sep- 
tember 20.  1967,  10:30  a.m. 
the  courts 
The  United  States  Court  of  Claims  was 
established  by  Act  of  Congress  on  February 
25  183j.  It  is  a  constiiutional  court,  and  its 
Jurisdiction,  which  is  nationwide,  embraces 
a  wide  variety  of  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  money  damages.  Prominent  among 
such  claims  are  those  for  tax  refunds,  breach 
of  contract,  military  and  civilian  pay  claims, 
and  claims  for  the  taking  of  private  property 
for  public  use  without  Just  compensation,  as 
required  by  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  Tlae  court  has  exclusive  Juris- 
diction of  p:itent  and  copyright  infringement 
suits  against  the  Federal  government  and 
appellate  Jurisdiction  over  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission.  The  court  is  composed  of  the 
Chief  Judge  iuid  six  Associate  Judges  who 
bit  in  Washington,  D.C.  There  are  15  Com- 
missioners who  serve  as  the  trial  Judges  of 
the  court  and  who  preside  at  the  trial  of 
cases  both  in  Wa.<-,hlngton,  D.C,  and  through- 
out the  country  wherever  it  is  most  conveni- 
ent for  the  parties.  Tlielr  decisions  are  re- 
viewed by  the  seven  Judges  whose  final  deci- 
sions are  reviewable  only  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  United  States  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  is  a  constitutional  court  con- 
sisting of  a  Chief  Judge  and  four  Associate 
Judges  who  sit  eii  bnnc  in  Washington,  D.C. 
It  was  established  by  Act  of  Congress  on 
March  2,  1929.  but  as  the  successor  to  the 
prior  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Ap- 
peals, the  origins  of  its  customs  appeal  Juris- 
diction are  found  In  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  5.  1909.  The  court's  Jurisdiction  is 
not  limited  by  territory,  but  is  limited  to 
specialized  subject  m.atter  which  Includes 
(1)  appeals  from  the  United  3tat«s  Customs 
Court.  (2)  appeals  from  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Patent  CUce  under  the  con- 
ditions specified  In  35  USC  141,  and  (3i  re- 
view, on  questions  of  law,  of  findings  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to 
the  Educational.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Im- 
portation Act  of  1966.  The  courf.<?  decisions 
are  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Stipreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  court  building  being  dedicated  today 
Is  the  first  permanent  home  for  both  courts 
and  contains  the  offices  for  both  as  well  as 
their  courtrooms  and  llbr.iry. 


Septeynber  20,  1967 

program 

Prelude:  United  States  Marine  Band, 
Drum  Major  Daniel  Oeser,  Conducting. 

Procession:  Judges.  Commissioners,  and 
honored  guests. 

Parade  of  Colors:  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Joint  Color  detail. 

Presiding:  Honorable  Wilson  Cowen,  Chief 
Judge,   U.S.   Court   of   Claims. 

Invocation:  His  Eminence  Patrick  Cardinal 
OBoyle,  Archbishop  of  Washington. 

Presentation  of  the  Building:  Honorable 
Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr.,  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services. 

Acceptance  for  the  Courts:  Honorable  Eu- 
gene Worley.  Chief  Judge,  U.S.  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals;  Honorable  Wilson 
Cowen,  Chief  Judge.  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

Remarks:  Honorable  Earl  Warren,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Address:  Honorable  Marvin  Jones,  Senior 
Judge,  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

Benediction:  Reverend  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD  ,  Chaplain.  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Postlude:  The  United  States  Marine  Band. 

THE    NEW    LAFAYETTE    SQUARE 

During  the  plar.ning  of  new  Federal  build- 
ings for  the  Lafayette  Square  area,  a  deci- 
sion was  made  to  return  to  the  small  scale 
residential  character  of  the  Square  which  In 
the  19th  century  had  been  a  center  of  Wash- 
ington's social  and  diplomatic  life.  Histori- 
cally, the  Square  had  reflected  such  a  res- 
idential concept  with  the  White  House  as 
the  natural  center  of  interest  until  the  1920s 
when  the  smtJl  £cale  residential  quality — 
envisioned  by  early  planners — was  lost  by 
the  construction  of  multi-story  commercial 
structures  around  the  Square. 

Following  the  decision  to  preserve  Lafay- 
ette Square  at  a  pcale  which  would  frame  the 
White  House  as  a  center  of  interest,  the 
residential  character  of  the  facades  of  Jack- 
son and  Madison  Place  was  re-established 
and  new  Federal  buildings  were  placed  in 
the  backgroimd  to  serve  as  quiet  back-drops 
for  the  residential-type  structures  and  as 
transitions  from  the  large  commercial  build- 
ings of  the  surrounding  downtov.'n  area.  Tlie 
New  Executive  OiRce  Building  on  the  west 
side  of  the  squnre  and  the  Court  of  Claims 
and  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
on  the  east  side  were  desipned  with  these 
objectives  in  mind.  Dark  colored  Victorian 
red  brick  was  selected  with  the  guidance  of 
aesthetics  and  history.  The  dark  color  gives 
the  large  structures  the  appearance  of  reced- 
ing: light  colored  material  would  tend  to 
emphasize  them. 

The  nine-story  building  housing  the 
Courts  cont.i'r.s  courtrooms  for  each  Court, 
chambers  for  judges  and  commissioners  and 
required  ancillary  facilities. 

John  Carl  Warnecke  of  San  Francisco  was 
the  architect  for  the  Lafayette  Squire  proj- 
ects and  the  Blake  Construction  Company 
of  Washington  the  general  contractor  for 
the  Courts  Building  and  the  New  Executive 
Office  Building. 
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JOB   CORPS— DISASTER   CADRE 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  my  congressional  district,  the  people 
of  afl  Montana  and  the  people  of  the 
entire  Northwest  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Job  Corps  and  to  the  individual 
Job   Corpsmen    for   the   splendid   work 


accomplished  during  our  recent  disas- 
trous forest  fires. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  these 
fine  young  Americans  gave  their  time. 
skills,  and  efforts  when  vast  areas  were 
threatened  with  total  destruction.  Not 
only  did  the  Job  Corpsmen  represent 
available  manpower  when  they  were 
needed,  they  represented  trained  man- 
power. In  the  Big  Sky  country  where  we 
face  the  threat  of  vast  forest  fires  each 
year  the  knowledge  that  a  reserve  of 
trained  firefighters  is  available  is  indeed 
comforting. 

Job  Corpsmen  from  training  centers 
in  all  our  'Western  States  were  used  ex- 
tensively ill  the  successful  effort  to  pre- 
vent destruction  of  our  natural  resources 
when  the  emeigency  broadened.  Thou- 
sands of  Job  Corpsmen  worked  hour  after 
hour  and  day  after  day  in  fire  control 
work.  'Witho'.it  a  murmur  of  protest  they 
worked  weekends  and  holidays  as  well  as 
normal  workday  hours. 

Job  Corpsmen  have  proven  them- 
selves able  and  willing  workers  when 
disaster  threatens.  They  have  made 
many  positive  contributions  to  this  Na- 
tion,'not  only  In  firefighting.  but  in  flood 
control,  flood  cleanup,  and  in  tornado 
relief.  Energetic  and  trained  Job  Corps- 
men  have  many  times  been  a  ready  dis- 
aster cadre  in  this  Nation.  The  Ofl&ce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  demonstrated 
through  the  Job  Corps  that  the  disad- 
vantaged youth  of  this  Nation  arc  able 
and  willing  to  make  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  society. 

I  am  including  the  following  article, 
one  of  many  that  have  recently  appeared 
in  my  district  concerning  Job  Corps  fire- 
fighting  efforts,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record  : 

[From  the  Montana  Standard-Post,  Butte. 
Mont.,  September  12.  1967) 
Corpsmen  Battle  Elbow  Lake  Fcrest  Fire 

Anaconda  Job  Corps  Conservation  camp  on 
Poster  Creek  has  a  crew  of  46  corpsmen  and 
10  stag  members  on  the  recent  forest  fire  at 
Elbow  Lake  on  the  Rock  Creek  drainage  west 
of  Deer  Lodge,  corps  officials  reported. 

The  crew  of  firefighters  from  the  Foster 
Creek  camp  hiked  seven  and  one-half  miles 
up  steep  and  rugged  mountain  trails  to  the 
fire  site. 

Flreboss  Paul  Hosklns  commended  the 
corpsmen  for  their  willingness  and  ability  to 
perform  well  under  extremely  hazardous  and 
tiring  conditions.  Although  most  of  the 
corpsmen  had  never  climbed  a  mountain  or 
seen  a  forest  fire,  they  were  eager  to  pitch  In 
and  do  whatever  was  needed,  he  said. 

Six  seven-men  squads  battled  the  fire 
along  the  steepest  and  mort  rugged  sectors 
of  the  fire  while  another  10-man  crew  set 
up  a  complete  kitchen  and  prepared  meals 
for  over  200  weary  firefighters. 

During  the  early  hours  of  the  fire  wlille 
the  blaze  was  stlil  raging  out  of  control, 
corpsmen  rushed  in  close  to  the  flanies  to  re- 
trieve tools  and  supplies  that  had  been  para- 
chuted. 

Many  of  the  corpsmen  were  bo  impressed 
with  the  excitement  and  Importance  of  fire- 
fighting  they  are  eager  to  return  to  fire  duty 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Staff  members  from  the  Job  Corps  camp 
provided  overhead  functions  on  the  fire  scene 
as  squad,  crew  and  division  bosses,  safety 
officer,  camp  and  cook  bosses 

To  provide  a  ready  manfjower  reserve  for 
other  fire  emergencies  on  the  Deer  Lodge  and 
adjacent  national  forests,  the  Anaconda 
Conservation  camp  has  trained  fire  crews 
ready  to  go  as  a  result  of  a  training  session 


conducted  by  the  forest  service  and  weekly 
training  conducted  by  the  work  department 
at  the  camp.  David  A.Fillus,  deputy  director 
at  the  camp,  reported. 


U.S.  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY  UNITED 
IN  OPPOSITION  TO  PROPOSED 
ABOLISHMENT  OF  AMERICAN 
SELLING  PRICE 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  RodinoI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thero  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey '' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODLNO  Mr.  Speaker,  very  soon 
the  Piesidents  special  trade  representa- 
tive is  expected  to  offer  legislation  imple- 
menting the  so-called  ASP  Second  Pack- 
age negotiated  last  spring  In  Geneva  un- 
der the  Kennedy  round.  Recently  the 
Manufacturing  Chemists  Association 
.ioined  the  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical 
Manufacturers'  Association  in  opposing 
congressional  ratification  of  tlie  proposed 
Second  Package.  An  excellent  analysis 
of  the  issues  involved  appears  in  this 
month's  Chemical  and  E^ngineering  News. 
I  also  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  re- 
cent Newark  Star  Ledger  editorial  that 
explains  why  ASP  is  so  essential  to  New 
Jersey's  rate  of  employment.  The  articles 
follow ; 

MCA    Pt,-ts    a    United    Chemical    Industht 
Behind  ASP 

When  the  M.^nufacturlng  Chemists  Asso- 
ciation announced  late  last  month  that  it 
found  the  Kennedy  round  tariff  agreement 
in  chemicals  to  be  less  than  reciprocal  and 
that  it  thought  American  Selling  Price  (ASP) 
should  be  retained,  the  organization  that 
speaks  for  most  of  the  chemical  industry 
made  a  new  b.ill  game  out  of  the  upcoming 
fight  in  Congress  to  eliminate  that  contro- 
versial system  of  tariff  valuation. 

The  Administration,  of  course,  'will  try  to 
convince  Congress  that  ASP  should  be  abol- 
ished. One  of  the  strongest  arguments  In  the 
Administration's  arsenal  has  been  the  oft- 
repeated  contention  that  the  chemical  In- 
dustry Itself  has  been  divided  In  its  own 
attitude  toward  ASP. 

Trade  officials  had  hoped  to  convince  Con- 
gress that  only  a  small  segment  of  the  In- 
dustry, the  benzenold  producers  spearheaded 
by  the  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manu- 
facturers Association  (SOCMA),  was  really 
concerned  about  retaining  ASP.  Why  mess 
up  a  bargain  that  Is  so  good  for  so  many, 
they  ask,  for  the  sake  of  a  few.  especially 
when  we  are  providing  to  compensate  the 
few  for  injuries  they  may  receive? 

The  MCA  statement  has  torn  this  argu- 
ment from  Its  moorings.  It  puts  the  entire 
chemical  industry  solidly  behind  what  had 
been  dubbed  that  pesky,  protectionist  stand 
bv  a  few. 

"what  makes  the  MCA  pronouncement  all 
the  more  significant  Is  the  fact  that,  on  In- 
tprnatlonal  fade  matters  at  least.  MCA  has 
been  less  than  forceful  In  Its  position  state- 
ments. In  fact,  with  very  few  exceptions.  It 
has  been  noticeably  silent  ever  since  the 
early  days  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
Trade  Information  Committee  hearings.  The 
brief  which  MCA  submitted  last  year,  for 
Instance,  half-heartedly  endorsed  the  idea  of 
a  uniform  international  antidumping  code, 
but  It  was  liberally  punctuated  with  qualifi- 
cations and  caution. 

Not  so  last  month's  thumbs  down  memo- 
randum regarding  the  Kennedy  round  agree- 
ment, and  especially  the  ASP  package.  There 
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were  no  quallflcatlons  whatsoever  In  the 
statement  of  Gen.  Decker,  MCA  president, 
lashing  out  at  "the  one-sided  Kennedy  round 
agreement  already  In  effect"  and  "the  even 
more  one-sided  supplemental  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  American  Selling  Price." 

With  his  lack  of  solidarity  argument  shat- 
tered. Ambassador  William  M.  Roth,  who  led 
the  U.S.  negotiating  team  In  Geneva  and  who 
will  probably  lead  the  Administration's  Con- 
gressional campaign  to  repeal  ASP,  will  lean 
heavily  on  two  other  points.  One  is  that  US. 
chemical  exporters  will  benefit  by  the  addi- 
tional 30"  cut  In  tariffs  which  It  will  receive 
for  giving  up  .^SP.  The  Industry's  at'ltude. 
which  the  MCA  memorandum  underscores.  Is 
that  there  Is  little  or  nothing  to  be  galneti 
from  the  additional  30'':;  cuts,  certainly  not 
enough  to  Justify  ASP's  loss.  Mr.  Roth's  other 
argument  is,  simply,  that  ASP  Is  blatantly 
unfair  and  Inequitable  aa  a  method  of  assess- 
ing Import  duties 

It  Is  a  valid  argument.  ASP  is  not  the  most 
righteous  piece  of  tariff  legislation  ever  writ- 
ten. It  has  several  faults.  But  neither  Is  It 
the  only  unfair  nontariff  barrier  In  the  world 
today.  Moreover,  although  It  may  be  a  gal- 
lant gesture  to  abolish  ASP  unilaterally  In 
the  hope  that  other  countries  m.iy  be 
prompted  to  follow  the  good  example.  It 
makes  more  sense  to  condition  ASP  repeal 
upon  something  more  substantial  than 
hope — something  like  finding  a  truly  recipro- 
cal basis  for  doing  away  with  the  worlds' 
unfair  nontariff  barriers. 

ASP  champions  argue,  too.  that  their  tariff 
protection  will  drop  by  more  than  the  ^O"^: 
limit  set  for  the  Kennedy  round  If  ASP  Is 
abolished  and  the  final  rates  are  sidjusted 
to  the  proposed  30  ceiling.  So  the  fight, 
when  it  comes,  will  boll  down  to  this  Should 
ASP  be  ellmlr.ated  because  It  Is  unfair  to 
foreign  producers  or  will  eliminating  It  be 
unfair  to  U  S.  producers? 

This  is  what  Congress  must  decide. 

(Prom   the  Star-Ledger.   Newark.   N.J..   Sept 
4.  19671 

Threat  to  Labor 

The  harsh  realities  of  partisan  politics  and 
the  holiest  dlfreren;es  of  opinion  among  In- 
dividual lawmakers  are  such  that  It  Is  a  rar- 
ity, l.ndeed.  when  all  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  congressional  delegation  spe  eye  to 
eye — and  aye  t-i  aye — nn  any  given  Itsue. 

It  is  high','.-  significant  therefore,  that  they 
are  unanimously  united  In  their  opposition 
to  proposed  lefrls'.ation  stemming  from  a  con- 
troversial tariff-cutting  agreement  recently 
negotiated  at  Genpva. 

While  the  Johnson  Administration  halls 
the  compact  as  an  important  step  toward  In- 
ternational trade  liberalization,  the  agree- 
ment has  been  under  severe  attack  by  spokes- 
men for  the  chemical,  steel  and  textile  In- 
dustries. 

The  chemical  industry.  In  which  New  Jer- 
sey has  a  leading  stake,  finds  It  dlflicuU  to 
understand  how  American  negotiators  can 
Justify  an  agreement  by  which  the  United 
States  reduces  duties  by  50  per  cent  in  ex- 
chance  for  cuts  of  20  per  cent  by  Common 
Market  countries. 

To  compound  the  giveaway,  the  U.S.  nego- 
tiating team  agreed  to  pre.ss  for  the  e'.lmtna- 
tlon  of  the  American  Selling  Price  system  of 
valuation,  although  It  lacked  authority  to 
do  so. 

The  system  uses  the  American  price,  rather 
than  the  generally  lower  foreign  price,  for  de- 
termining the  value  on  which  a  tariff  Is 
placed  on  selected  chemicals,  particularly 
dyes  and  pigments.  The  arrangement  has  pro- 
tected domestic  manufacturers — -and  their 
thousands  of  employes — from  unfair  foreign 
competition  since  shortly  after  World  War  I. 

The  New  Jersey  delegation  has  wisely 
decided  to  oppose  planned  legislation  re- 
pealing the  American  Selling  Price.  ItvS  posi- 
tion Is  fully  supported  by  strong  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Essex  County  Board  of  Free- 


holders and   other   governing  bodies   In  the 
state. 

Large  numbers  of  minority  group  workers 
are  employed  by  the  New  Jersey  dyes  and 
pigment  Industry.  In  Newark  plants,  52  per 
cent  of  the  dye  workers  are  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Rlcans.  The  lowering  of  tariff  protec- 
tion will  cause  layoffs  and  hardship.  The 
victims  of  this  government-engineered  "dls- 
employment"  will  be  precisely  those  minority 
group  workers  who  have  the  most  difficulty 
In  finding  new  Jobs. 

Costly  retraining  programs,  unemployment 
checks  and  welfare  assistance  are  not  likely 
to  bolster  the  morale  of  dye  workers  In  New 
Jersey  who  currently  earn  an  average  of  $7,500 
annually. 

Free  trade  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
Is  a  concept  that  has  attracted  support  In 
many  quarters.  In  theory  It  Is  a  wonderful 
Idea,  as  appealing  to  contemplate  as  the 
achievement  of  a  Utopian  government. 

From  a  practical  viewpoint,  however,  free 
trade  Is  an  unattainable  goal.  To  enthuse 
over  the  new  tariff  agreement  as  a  major  step 
In  this  direction  Is  to  Ignore  the  bitter  truths 
of  International  trade. 

The  American  negotiating  team  Is  busy 
telling  the  American  public  of  the  successes 
that  were  scored  In  Geneva.  How  then  does 
It  explain  the  dissatisfaction  of  key  Indus- 
tries in  the  United  States  and  the  general 
glee  and  gloating  over  the  t«rms  of  the  agree- 
ment among  foreign  manufacturers? 

Giving  concessions  of  50  per  cent  In  re- 
turn for  20  per  cent  Is  not  much  of  an  ac- 
complishment at  a  time  when  the  nation 
already  is  sorely  troubled  about  Its  unfavor- 
able balance  of  trade.  It  doesn't  require  any 
bargaining  skill  to  give  away  $50  for  every 
$20  received. 

The  situation  is  further  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  tariffs  represent  only  one  aspect  of 
the  barriers  to  liberalized  international 
trade. 

There  are  also  non-tariff  barriers  that  have 
been  erected  by  many  of  the  foreign  nations 
with  which  American  firms  trade.  The  most 
common  of  these  Is  the  border  tax — an  addi- 
tional levy  Imposed  on  goods  entering  a 
country.  The  non-tariff  barriers  were  spe- 
cifically excluded  from  consideration  at  Ge- 
neva, to  the  detriment  of  American  interests. 
In  some  cases  border  taxes  already  have  been 
raised  to  compensate  for  tariff  reductions 
agreed  to  at  Geneva. 

On  the  basis  of  available  evidence  It  Is 
difficult  to  rejoice  over  the  new  tariff  agree- 
ment. 

Unfortunately  It  does  not  require  congres- 
sional approval  to  become  effective.  The 
elimination  of  the  American  Selling  Price 
system  however,  cannot  be  effected  without 
enactment  of  legislation  by  Congress. 

Under  the  circumstances,  and  In  view  of 
New  Jersey's  big  stake.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
congressional  delegation  Is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  Its  strong  p>osltlon  In  favor  of  re- 
taining this  Important  protective  device. 


THE  LTNITED  STATES  AND  TTALY: 
TWO  PRESIDENTS,  ONE  WORLD 
VIEW 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  and  President  Saragat  of  Italy 
have  issued  a  joint  statement  outlining 
the  agreement  between  our  two  nations 
on  such  weighty  issues  as  peace  and  in- 
dependence in  Southeast  Asia,  stability 


in  the  Middle  East,  and  the  importance 
of  the  pending  worldwide  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty. 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  Americans 
to  witness  a  complete  harmony  of  views 
between  a  President  of  the  United  Stfttes 
and  a  President  of  Italy. 

The  bonds  of  friendship  and  under- 
standing between  Italy  and  the  United 
States  go  back  to  our  very  beginnings. 

Italy  has  been  the  source  of  immigra- 
tion for  mil'ions  of  Americans. 

Italy  has  been  a  partner  in  world 
trade.  It  has  been  an  ally  in  international 
security  through  NATO.  It  has  been  a 
center  of  cultural  and  tourist  exchange 
for  American  teachers  and  students  and 
visitors.  It  has  been  a  focus  for  the 
religious  Interest  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Yet.  with  this  meeting  of  Presidents, 
President  Johnson  has  added  yet  an- 
other dimension  to  the  warm  friendship 
which  exists  between  the  United  States 
and  Italy. 

President  Johnson  has  reafarmeJ  our 
faith  and  cooperation  with  a  free  and 
independent  country  which  is  a  major 
power  in  Western  Europe. 

He  has  again  demonstrated  to  the 
world  that  the  future,  and  the  prosperity 
and  the  security  of  Europe  is  a  priority 
item  in  America's  view  of  foreign  affairs. 

And  he  has  again  reafiQrmed  his  faith 
in  the  growth  and  flowering  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  the  old  world,  just  as 
he  has  fought  for  the  growth  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  the  nations  of  the 
emerging  world  of  Southeast  Asia  and 
Latin  America. 

Let  us  recognize  the  heroic  job  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  done — not  only  with 
the  Republic  of  Italy,  but  with  the  lead- 
ers of  nations  all  over  the  world  who 
have  received  a  cordial  reception  at  the 
White  House  in  past  months. 

The  list  of  distinguished  visitors  our 
Pre.sident  has  welcomed  has  been  noth- 
ing short  of  superhuman. 

It  is  proof  that  we  have  a  Pre.sident 
who  is  working  day  and  night  to  create 
a  world  in  which  large  nations  are  re- 
sponsible, small  nations  are  protected, 
and  al!  nations  join  together  in  common 
pursuits. 

This  is  the  record  which  Lyndon  John- 
son has  written  for  hl.s  own  Nation,  and 
we  ought  to  be  proud  of  him  and  support 
him  all  the  way  as  he  seeks  peace  and 
friendship  and  understanding. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  joint  statement  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  President  Saragat 
following  discussions  held  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  September  18.  1967: 
Joint  Statement  of  President  Johnson  .and 

President  Saragat,  Following  Discdssions 

Held  in  Washington,  DC,  September  18, 

19,  1967 

President  Johnson  and  President  Saragat 
had  two  conversations  at  the  White  House 
on  September  18  and  19.  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  and  Foreign  Minister  Fanfanl  were 
present  on  both  occasions. 

The  two  Presidents  had  a  broad  and  thor- 
ough exchanee  of  views  on  the  International 
situation.  There  was  also  a  review  of  issues 
of  bilateral  concern,  with  a  view  to  strength- 
ening furiher  the  close  relations  between 
the  two  countries  In  accordance  with  the 
long-standing  ties  of  friendship  and  alliance 
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which  exist  between  Italy   and   the  United 
States. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  common  goal  of 
both  nations  Is  the  maintenance  and  the 
strengthening  of  peace.  The  two  Prefidents 
reaffirmed  their  confidence  In  the  essential 
role  played  by  the  UN  In  achieving  that  ob- 
jective. 

Ttiere  was  complete  a^p-eement  on  the  Im- 
portance the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  which 
from  its  inception  has  served  both  as  an 
instrument  of  defense  and  as  a  vehicle  for 
progress,  continues  to  have  for  the  security 
of  its  members  and  for  world  peace.  By 
reinforcing  International  stability.  It  con- 
tributes to  mutual  understanding  and  con- 
fidence among  peoples.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  security  and  peace  In  the  Atlantic  area 
are  based  on  a  partnership  between  Western 
Europe  and  North  America,  founded  on 
equality  of  rights  and  duties  and  on  a  bal- 
anced development  which  may  be  furthered 
through  ever  closer  technological  coopera- 
tion. The  two  nations  share  a  common  desire 
to  create  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation  and 
to  bring  about  the  relaxation  of  tensions 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  European 
continent. 

The  prospects  for  broadening  the  founda- 
tions of  peace  were  examined.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  was  agreed  that  a  treaty  to  limit 
the  dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons,  which 
takes  Into  account  the  legitimate  interests  of 
all  countries  concerned  would  contribute  to 
thftt  end. 

It  wr.s  agreed  that  the  two  countries, 
deeply  concerned  by  recent  events  In  the 
Middle  East,  share  a  particular  Interest  In 
the  ree.'itabllshment  of  peace  and  stability 
In  that  area.  With  respect  to  Southeast  Asia, 
confidence  was  expressed  that  an  equitable 
settlement  of  the  prcsont  conflict  will  hn 
reached  on  the  ta.isls  of  freedom  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  fabric  of  peac°  everywhere. 

The  two  Presidents  welcomed  the  recent 
agreements  reached  In  London  on  Interna- 
tional monetary  liquidity  and  agreed  on  the 
Importance  of  achieving  agreement  on  this 
matter  at  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  later  this 
month.  They  expressed  satisfaction  at  the 
succ'ESful  conclusion  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
trade  negotiations,  and  underlined  the  great 
Importance  which  they  attich  to  assisting 
the  developing  nations  in  obtaining  a  higher 
standard  of  living  and  greater  economic 
growth. 

The  two  Presidents  agreed  on  the  great 
Importance  of  these  consultations  among 
close  allies,  which  contribute  to  the 
strengthening  of  understanding  and  co- 
operation between  the  two  countries,  and 
thus  to  the  achievement  of  the  common 
objectives  of  progress  and  pe.^ce  for  all  man- 
kind 


WESTINGHOUSE    CORP.'S    GROWTH 
IN  FLORIDA 

Mr.  PATTEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Florida's 
exciting  economic  growth  is  a  matter  of 
great  pride  to  all  of  us  who  represent 
this  great  State  and  its  rapidly  growing 
population.  One  of  the  things  of  which 
we  are  most  proud  is  the  ability  of  our 
State  to  attract  the  most  sophisticated 
kinds  of  industrj'  and  especially  the  ad- 
vanced kinds  of  electronics  facilities. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Florida 


is  now  one  of  the  major  electronics  pro- 
duction areas  in  the  Nation,  But  we  are 
proud  to  have  some  of  the  great  elec- 
tronic firms  of  our  Nation  as  major  em- 
ployers in  our  State.  Recently  this  was 
exemplified  by  a  typical  Southern  greet- 
ing: 

We  warmly  welcome  Westinghouse.  We  are 
happy  this  well-known  company  Is  Joining 
our    neighborhood. 

These  words,  which  first  appeared  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  August  3.  1967, 
issue  of  the  Pensacola  Journal,  were  re- 
printed in  the  September  1967  issue  of 
the  employee  newspaper  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.'s  atomic  power  di- 
visions. The  editorial  heralded  the  com- 
ing to  Florida  of  the  atomic  equipment 
division's  newest  manufacturing  facOi- 
ty.  The  plant  will  make  internal  struc- 
tural parts  for  nuclear  reactors. 

The  plant,  for  which  site  preparation 
has  already  begun,  is  one  of  several  pro- 
jects and  facilities  which  Westinghouse 
built  or  is  building  in  the  Simshine  State. 
On  Friday,  September  29,  the  company's 
aerospace  division  will  break  ground  at 
Coral  Springs  for  a  new  manufacturing 
plant  that  will  make  airborne  and  space 
electronic  equipment. 

Another  plant,  first  announced  on 
Tuesday,  March  14,  1967,  will  be  built 
near  Tampa  for  the  manufacture  of 
steam  generators  and  other  heat  transfer 
equipment  for  use  in  nuclear  power- 
plants. 

The  plants  mentioned  above  are  but 
the  most  recent  activities  which  serve 
to  join  the  futures  of  the  company  and 
the  State. 

In  other  activities  in  Florida.  West- 
inghouse— 

Is  building  a  new  city  at  Coral  Springs 
for  some  60,000  residents.  The  company 
plans  to  use  the  commimity  as  a  product 
proving  ground; 

Built  at  Key  West  a  water  desalting 
plant  which  is  now  pro\id:ng  residents 
of  that  community  with  fresh  water 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean: 

Received  orders  from  the  Florida 
Power  &  Light  Co.  to  build  two  nuclear 
power-generating  stations  at  Turkey 
Point.  25  miles  south  of  MiamJ; 

Will  build  four  unique  passenger  trans- 
fer systems  at  the  Tampa  International 
Ail-port:  and 

Will  supply  the  Gulf  Power  Co.  a 
new  320  QOO-kilowatt  turbine  generator 
and  related  equipment  for  use  in  Pensa- 
cola. 

PLANT    HEADED    BY    FORMER    SPACE    PROJECT 
MANAGER 

The  manufacturing  plant,  for  which 
ground  will  be  broken  on  September 
29,  is  expected  to  ultimately  employ 
about  1.200  persons.  The  150,000-square- 
foot  facility  is  headed  by  Stanley  N. 
Piiedman,  veteran  Westinghouse  em- 
ployee and  former  manager  of  the  com- 
pany's Gemini  rendezvous  radar  project. 

Coral  Springs,  the  community  near 
which  the  new  plant  will  be  located,  is 
beinri  developed  by  Coral  Ridge  Proper- 
ties, a  Westinghouse  subsidiary.  Beach- 
front properties  include  a  high-rise  con- 
dominium apartment  .-".nd  modern  hotels. 
Westinghouse  will  use  Coral  Springs  to 
test  and  develop  new  products  and  sys- 
tems and  thus  enable  the  company  to 


better  serve  the  growing  building  con- 
stmction  market. 

The  new  Westinghouse  plant  at  Pensa- 
cola will  cost  upward  of  $10  million  to 
build  and  equip.  It  will  fabricate 
nuclear  reactor  internal  parts  such  as 
core  barrels  and  other  large  components 
used  to  position  and  support  nuclear  fuel 
assemblies.  The  plant  will  employ  some 
300  persons.  It  will  be  located  on  an  80- 
acre  site  on  U.S.  Route  90  iii  Escambia 
County,  on  Escambia  Bay,  atxDut  7  miles 
from  the  city  of  Pensacola.  The  company 
expects  to  occupy  the  ofiBce  quarters  In 
mid- 1968  and  to  begin  limited  produc- 
tion in  late  1968. 

Peter  M.  Sarles.  general  manager  of 
the  company's  atomic  equipment  divi- 
sion, said  that  \lrtually  all  employees  of 
the  plant  will  be  hired  and  trained  lo- 
cally, beginning  in  1968.  Only  a  smaU 
staff  of  key  people  to  start  up  the  plant 
will  be  drawn  from  division  headquarters 
in  Cheswick.  Pa  William  H.  Griffith,  nu- 
clear project  manager  at  Cheswick  will  be 
manager  of  the  new  plant  at  Pensacola. 

PLANT   TO    HAVE    500    EMPLOYEES    NEAR   TAMPA 

The  $25  million  facility  to  be  built  near 
Tampa  will  be  located  on  Old  Tampa 
Bay.  just  south  of  Gandy  Bridge  along 
West  Shore  Drive.  Manufacturing  oper- 
ations are  expected  to  begin  in  1968.  The 
plant  will  have  about  200.000  square  feet 
of  manufacturing  and  office  space.  When 
the  plant  is  in  full  production,  it  will 
have  a  payroll  of  approximately  500  em- 
ployees. This  work  force  will  be  skilled 
in  the  machining,  fabrication,  welding, 
assembly,  and  insiiection  of  large  com- 
ponents. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  plants,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  employees  will  be  hired 
and  ti-ained  locally.  Only  a  key  manage- 
ment force  to  start  up  the  operation  will 
be  drawn  from  the  heat  transfer  divi- 
sion's headquarters  in  Philadelphia. 

AIRPORT    TRANSPORTATION    SYSTEM 

Also,  at  the  Tampa  International  Air- 
port. Westinghouse  will  install  eight  air- 
conditioned  vehicles  riding  over  elevated 
roadways  or  on  rubber  tires  to  transfer 
passengers  about  1.000  feet  from  a  cen- 
tral landside  building  to  four  airside 
locations  Two  vehicles  on  parallel  road- 
ways will  serv^e  each  of  the  airside  loca- 
tions which  will  be  devoted  to  loading 
and  off-loading  of  passengers,  baggage, 
and  cargo  and  the  handling  and  serv- 
icing of  aircraft. 

Each  driverless.  electronically  con- 
trolled vehicle  will  be  capable  of  carrjing 
up  to  ICO  standing  pa.=«engers  to  their 
destinations  in  about  40  seconds — or  at 
least  840  people  in  a  single  direction  in 
a  lO-minute  period.  This  is  comparable 
to  accommodating  passengers  discharged 
from  the  simultaneous  arrival  of  four 
fully  loaded  intercontinental  DC-8's. 

KEY    WfST    PLANT    A    PIONEER 

At  Key  West,  where  residents  are 
members  of  a  community  which  became 
the  first  city  in  the  United  States  to  get 
its  fresh  water  supply  from  the  ocean, 
the  2.62-mi!lion-gallon-a-day  water  de- 
salting plant  produces  1  gallon  of  fresh 
water  for  every  3  gallons  of  salt  water 
drawn  in. 

The  Westinghouse-built  plant  was 
dedicated  July  20.  1967.  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent HtTBERT  H.  HtTMPHREY. 
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Speaking  at  the  event  Mr.  Humphrey 
noted  that  the  plant  "is  the  largest 
single-unit  desalting  installation  in  the 
world  today."  He  predicted  that  by  1980 
we  will  have  nuclear-powered  plants 
capable  of  turning  out  billions  of  gallons 
of  water  dally. 

Westinghouse  President  D.  C.  Bumham 
said  at  the  dedication  that  the  plant 
was  a  "benchmark"  essential  to  all  new 
technology  and  added  that  it  is  possible 
today  to  build  single-unit  flash  evapora- 
tors to  produce  50  million  gallons  a  day. 

MUCUEAS    POWEaPLANTS    AT    TURKEY    POINT 

The  two  nuclear  powerplants  which 
We-stinghouse  will  build  under  contract 
to  Florida  Power  k  LiRht  Co.  25  miles 
south  of  Miami  are  both  rated  at  760.000 
kilowatts.  The  first  plant  is  scheduled 
to  be  in  operation  early  in  1970.  and  the 
second  a  year  later. 

Both  plants  will  utilize  the  proven 
Westinghouse  pressurized  water  reactor 
concept.  In  this  system,  the  heat  of  split- 
ting atoms  heats  water  in  a  "primary 
loop"  to  very  high  temperature.  This 
water  is  passed  through  a  heat  exchanser 
where  it  changes  other  water  to  steam 
that  drives  the  turbine-generator. 

Joseph  C.  RenKel,  Westinghouse  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
company's  atomic  power  divisions,  said: 

The  decision  of  Florida  Power  &  Light 
represents  another  vote  of  confidence  In  the 
reliability  of  the  Westinghouse  pressurized 
water  reactor. 

We  are  delighted  to  be  participating  in 
Florida's  first  nuclear  generitlng  plant. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  THROUGH  LAW 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  recently  to  introduce  on  behalf 
of  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil 
Rights  Under  Law  a  npw  oublication 
which  I  believe  represents  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal justice  in  our  lower  courts. 

This  publication,  "You  and  the  Law." 
was  prepared  by  the  lawyers'  commit- 
tee in  cooperation  with  the  Polic*:'  De- 
partment of  the  City  of  Miami  Beach 
in  my  district.  Playing  important  roles 
In  developing  this  booklet  were  the  Hon- 
orable Murray  Goodman,  judge  of  the 
Miami  Beach  Municipal  Court,  and  Chief 
Rocky  Pomerance,  of  the  Miami  Beach 
Police  Department. 

This  publication  is  designed  to  inform 
persons  arrested  in  connection  with  less 
serious  offense  of  their  righcs  under  the 
law.  It  Is  printed  in  both  English  and 
Spanish  to  make  it  readily  understanda- 
ble to  those  who  might  be  arrested  in  our 
bilingual  community  in  south  Florida 

I  believe   this  publication  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues  and  I  Insert  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
You  AND  THE  Law 

INTROnumOM 

This  booklet  will  help  you  understand  what 
you   must    face   after   you   are    irrested   and 


when  you  go  to  court.  It  cannot  however 
teach  you  how  to  be  your  own  lawyer — you 
should  get  a  lawyer. 

The  rules  In  this  booklet  apply  If  you  are 
arrested  by  the  Miami  Beach  Police  and  are 
tried  in  the  Miami  Beach  City  Court:  otlier- 
wise  some  of  the  rules  may  be  different. 

This  booklet  is  an  experiment  in  that  It 
will  be  distributed  by  the  police  at  the  time 
of  booking  to  all  arrested  persons.  It  later 
will  be  evaluated  as  to  its  effectiveness  and 
t.ien  may  be  republished  In  a  revised  fomi 
After  you  are  arrested  you  will  be  "booked". 
That  means  you  will  be  taken  to  the  police 
station  where  a  copy  of  the  charges  against 
you  Will  be  given  to  you.  In  most  cases.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  your  photograph  and 
finger  prints  to  be  taken.  This  does  not  mean 
that  you  are  guilty. 

When  you  are  booked,  your  property  will 
be  taken  for  safe-keeplag,  and  you  will  be 
given  a  receipt  for  It.  All  of  your  property 
will  be  returned  to  you  unless  It  Is  Illegal  or 
stolen  property. 

All  persons,  as  soon  as  they  are  booked, 
will  be  released  If  they  can  put  up  ball  or 
If  a  reliable  person  will  guarantee  that  they 
will  come  back  for  trial.  Ball  Is  money  which 
Is  given  to  make  sure  that  you  will  come 
back  for  your  trial.  If  you  do  not  come  back, 
the  money  is  not  returned — and  the  Judge 
can   order   that   you   be   arrested   again. 

If  you  think  that  the  bail  Is  too  much, 
you  or  yotu-  lawyer  have  the  right  to  tell 
the  Judge  wtiy  you  think  it's  too  much  and 
you  can  ask  him  to  lower  it. 

You  will  be  allowed  to  use  the  phone  to 
get  money  for  bail  and  to  advise  your  family 
or  a  friend  and  your  attorney  that  you  have 
been  arrested. 

If  there  Is  no  one  from  whom  you  can 
get  the  ball  money,  the  police  will  give  you  a 
list  of  bail  bondsmen  and  you  can  phone 
one  of  them.  The  police  will  not  tell  you 
which  one  to  call. 

A  bondsman  Is  a  person  who  puts  up  the 
bail  money  for  you  if  he  feels  you  will  re- 
turn for  trial  and  if  you  agree  to  pay  him 
a  fee  which  Is  set  by  law. 

After  you  are  booked  you  will  go  to  court 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  is  usually  within 
24  hours. 

The  City  Court  In  which  you  will  have 
your  trial  does  not  have  a  Jury.  The  Judge 
will  decide  the  case  after  he  has  given  both 
sides  a  chance  to  speak. 

It  the  city  has  not  had  time  to  finish  pre- 
paring the  case,  the  prosecutor  can  ask  the 
Judge  to  hold  the  trial  on  another  day.  This 
is  called  a  request  for  continuance. 

If  you  have  reasons  why  the  Judge  should 
not  give  the  city  more  time,  then  you  or  your 
lawyer  should  tell  him.  It  might  be  that  you 
are  now  In  Jail  and  not  able  to  raise  ball  and 
get  out  or  that  you  have  a  steady  Job  and 
vrtll  lose  It;  or  any  other  reason  which  you 
think  Is  important. 

If  you  have  not  had  time  to  get  a  lawyer 
or  prepare  your  case  you  also  have  the  right 
to  ask  to  delay  the  trial — to  request  a  con- 
tinuance. 

If  you  cannot  afford  a  lawyer  ask  the  Judge 
for  one.  He  will  ask  the  local  bar  association, 
or  other  agencies  to  help  you  in  getting  a 
lawyer  without  any  cost  to  you. 

When  you  come  to  court  for  the  trial  the 
Judge  will  read  the  charges  against  you  and 
then  ask  you  If  you  are  "guilty"  or  "not 
guilty."  Do  not  plead  either  "guilty"  or  "not 
guilty"  unless  you  understand  what  he  Is 
talking  about.  If  you  do  not  understand, 
ask  him  and  he  will  explain. 

In  court  you  will  find  that  the  police  and 
other  witnesses  for  the  city  will  tell  their 
side  of  the  story  first.  After  each  of  the  city's 
witnesses  has  finished  speaking  you  or  your 
lawyer  can  ask  the  witness  questions  about 
the  case,  but  you  must  wait  until  he  has 
completely  finished.  This  Is  called  cross  ex- 
amination. 

Under  the  Fifth  Amendment  you  do  not 
have  to   say   anything   to   the   Judge.   After 


the  city's  witnesses  have  finished  speaking 
the  Judge  will  ask  you  If  you  would  like  to 
speak.  If  you  do  not  want  to  say  anything, 
you  or  your  lawyer  can  tell  this  to  the 
Judge  when  he  asks  you  for  your  side  of 
the  story. 

Even  though  you  do  not  have  to  say  any- 
thing (  under  the  Fifth  Amendment  i ,  you 
or  your  lawyer  can  still  ask  questions  of 
the  police  and  other  witnesses  of  the  city 
and  you  can  still  bring  your  own  witnesses 
to  court  and  ask  them  questions  which 
might  help  you.  The  prosecutor  can  also 
ask  questions  of  your  witnesses. 

You  may  want  to  tell  your  side  of  the 
story  If  you  think  that  It  will  help  clear 
things  up,  but  remember.  If  you  do  speak 
then  the  prosecutor  can  question  you,  but 
If  you  do  not  speak  then  he  cannot. 

If  you  do  not  speak  the  Judge  will  not 
hold  it  against  you  since  he  knows  that  you 
have  this  right.  And  he  will  not  find  you 
guilty  Just  because  you  do  not  speak.  If  he 
does  find  you  guilty,  your  sentence  will 
not  be  any  greater  Just  because  you  did 
not  speak. 

If  you  have  a  past  record  of  arrests  and 
convictions  the  Judge  will  not  look  at  them 
in  order  to  decide  if  you  are  guilty  be- 
cause he  wants  to  Judge  you  only  on  this 
case  and  not  on  your  past  record.  Only  if 
he  finds  you  guilty  will  he  then  look  at 
your  past  record  so  that  he  can  decide  what 
the  sentence  should  be. 

If  the  Judge  finds  you  guilty,  he  wiil  let 
you  or  your  lawyer  speak  before  he  decides 
your  sentence.  You  can  tell  the  Judge  things 
that  will  help  you  get  a  lower  sentence  such 
as: 

1.  That  you  have  a  Job  or  have  a  good 
chance  to  get  a  job. 

2.  That  if  you  go  to  Jail  you  will  lose  the 
Job  that  you  now  have. 

3.  That  your  family  or  other  people  de- 
pend upon  you  to  take  care  of  them  or  to 
earn  a  living. 

4.  That  you  have  never  been  found 
"guilty  "  of  this  offense  before. 

5.  "That  you  did  not  cause  the  police  any 
trouble  when  you  were  arrested. 

6.  Any  other  things  which  you  can  think 
of  which  may  be  of  help 

If  you  are  found  guilty  the  Judge  can 
sentence  you  to  as  much  as  90  days  in  jail 
on  each  charge,  p.nd  he  may  order  you  to 
pay  a  fine.  If  there  is  more  than  one  charge 
against  you,  he  can  sentence  you  to  90  days 
on  each  charge  and  make  you  pay  a  fine  on 
each. 

If  the  judge  orders  you  to  pay  a  fine  he 
will  also  tell  you  how  many  days  you  must 
stay  in  jail  if  you  cannot  pay  that  fine.  If 
you  can  p:iy  part  of  the  tine  then  you  will 
not  have  to  spend  as  much  time  in  Jail. 

All  fines  must  be  paid  in  cash.  If  you  have 
put  up  cpsh  as  ball,  it  will  be  given  back 
to  you  so  th.it  you  can  pay  the  line  or  if 
your  money  is  being  held  by  the  police  for 
safe-keeping  they  will  let  you  use  It.  Tlie 
police  will  also  let  you  use  the  phone  to  try 
to  get  money  for  the  fine. 

If  you  have  spent  time  In  jail  before  the 
trial  for  this  case  and  p.re  fo'ind  guilty,  that 
time  will  be  subtracted  from  your  sentence. 

If  you  are  a  Juvenile— have  not  yet  reached 
your  17th  birthday,  tell  this  to  the  Judge- 
then  you  cannot  be  tried  in  the  city  court, 
you  will  be  taken  to  the  Juvenile  court. 

If  you  are  over  17  but  not  yet  21  then  you 
can  be  tried  by  the  city  court,  but  your  par- 
ents, guardlati,  or  some  resixjnslble  adult 
must  be  told  before  you  cm  be  tried. 

If  your  trial  is  for  being  drank  or  if  for 
some  other  offense  committed  while  you  were 
drunk,  you  should  decide  if  you  are  a  chronic 
alcoholic.  You  may  be  a  chronic  alcoholic 
If  you  cannot  control  your  drinking:  or  If 
you  do  not  have  the  power  to  stop  drinking 
once  you  start  and  if  tiiis  happens  over  and 
over  again. 

The  Judge  knows  that  a  chronic  alcoholic 
Is  a  sick  person  and  he  will  try  to  help  you 
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by  sending  you  to  A  A.,  to  a  special  counselor 
or  to  a  hospital  instead  of  Jail. 

If  you  think  you  are  a  chronic  alcoholic 
then  "when  the  judge  asks  you  to  tell  your 
side  of  the  story  you  or  your  lawyer  can  tell 
him  this  or  if  you  decide  not  to  tell  your  side 
of  the  story  arid  he  finds  you  guilty  then  you 
should  tell  him  this  before  he  sentences 
you. 

THE  CONGRESS  NEEDS  TO  IN- 
CREASE VETERANS  EARNINGS 
LIMITATIONS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  pcmt  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
15  of  this  year  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  help  keep  the  veterans 
pension  program  current  with  changes 
in  the  standard  of  living  in  this  country. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  amount  of 
annual  income  of  a  veteran  determines 
the  amoimt  of  his  non- service- connected 
pension  which  he  receives.  It  has  be- 
come more  apparent  every  day  that 
these  inadequate  earnings  limitations, 
which  have  remained  in  the  law  un- 
changed since  1959.  need  drastic  re- 
visions. 

With  the  passage  cf  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967  and  possible 
increases  in  the  civil  service  as  well  as 
railroad  retirement  pension  programs,  it 
Is  time  that  we  adequately  Increase  the 
income  limitations  of  our  veterans. 

I  was  pleased  and  honored  to  be  the 
leadoff  witness  before  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  which  is  hold- 
ing hearings  on  legislation  dealing  with 
income  limitations.  I  commend  that 
conunittee  for  its  actions  in  this  area  and 
urge  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  to 
favorably  consider  this  needed  legisla- 
tion. I  would  like  at  this  time  to  insert 
a  copy  of  my  statement  before  that 
committee  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  all  those  who  read  this 
Record: 

5TATEMrN-T     OF    HOM.     CL.MTDE    PEPPER     BEFORE 

THE  House  VETrK.^^'s•  Affairs  Committee 
IN-  StJppoRT  OF  His  Bill,  HR.  7243  and 
Others  Bills  De.\ling  Wtth  Income 
Limitations,  September  19.  1967 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  in  support  of  HJi. 
7243,  int'Oduced  by  me  on  March  15.  during 
the  present  session.  This  bill  would  increase. 
and  therefore  render  more  lenient.  Income 
limitations  which  determine  entitlement  to 
the  veterans  pension.  For  example,  under  the 
present  law.  Section  521  of  Title  38  of  the  U.S. 
Code,  the  Income  limitations  for  veterans 
with  dependents  are  three,  two  and  one 
thou.sand  dollars.  The  eligible  veteran  with 
one  dependent  receives  fifty  dollars  monthly 
:f  his  income  meets  the  most  liberal  or  three 
thousand  dol3ar  limitation:  eighty-four  dol- 
lars if  it  meets  the  second  limitation:  and 
one  hundred  nine  dollars  If  it  meets  the  third. 
that  is.  the  one  thousand  dollar,  limitation. 
H.R.  7243  would  increase  these  limitations 
by  twenty  percent  Rather  than  three,  two 
and  one  thousand,  the  limitations  would  be 
thirty-six  hundred,  twenty-four  hundred  and 
twelve  hundred  respectively.  It  also  increases 
the  lower,  mere  stringent  limitations  for 
single  veterans. 
The  reason  that  I  would  permit  disabled 


veterans  to  receive  twenty  percent  more  in- 
come before  reducing  or  completely  eliminat- 
ing their  veterans  pension  is  that  cost  of  liv- 
ing adjustments  under  various  government 
programs  are  increasing  their  retirement  in- 
come. The  adjustment  of  course  does  not  in- 
crease the  retirement  benefit  purchasing 
!X)wer  over  what  it  was  originally.  It  only  re- 
stores that  power.  But  because  the  cost  of 
living  adjustment  counts  as  income.  It  In  ef- 
fect makes  the  Income  limitation  more 
stringent  and  reduces  pensions.  The  adjust- 
ment therefore  nullifies  itself  by  decreasing 
the   pension   income. 

I  refer  specifically  to  social  security  pay- 
ment Increases.  The  1965  social  security 
increases  reduced,  or  completely  eliminated 
the  disability  pensions  of  an  estimated 
twenty-nine  thousand  veterans  and  their 
families.  By  all  appearances,  another  social 
security  increase  Is  imminent.  We,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  have  already  passed 
H.R.  12080.  Are  we  to  allow  the  payment  in- 
creases to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  created  them?  Exactly  this  will 
happen  when  social  security  increases  push 
thousands  of  veterans  into  higher  Income 
categories  and  thus  reduce  their  disability 
pensions. 

Many  in  the  Congress  have  advanced  the 
plan  of  excluding  social  security  increases 
from  Income  computation.  The  Senate  has 
approved  this  plan  five  times  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  outright  Increase  of  the  income 
limitations  Is  the  most  efficient  and  equitable 
way  of  meeting  the  problem.  A  social  security 
increase  does  constitute  income  and  therefore 
it  should  be  taken  Into  account  in  determin- 
ing income.  To  exclude  social  security  pay- 
ments from  income  computations  would  be 
to  make  a  fiction  out  of  the  system  of  income 
limitations.  Why  do  Indirectly  what  can  be 
done  directly?  We  continue  to  Increase  social 
sectirlty  and  pension  payments  because 
money  steadily  grows  cheaper.  The  continu- 
ing cheapening  of  money  calls  for  raising 
of  the  income  lLmit.ations  Just  as  it  does  for 
raising  of  monetary  payments.  The  constant 
decrease  in  the  value  of  money  renders  the 
income  limitations  more  stringent  than  In- 
tended. 

The  objection  that  the  plan  of  excluding 
social  security  or  other  retirement  increases  is 
an  "Indirect"  or  "fictional  '  approach  U  close- 
ly related  to  the  objection  that  it  benefits 
only  recipients  of  those  particular  increases. 

I  believe  this  factor  Is  a  major  reason  for 
its  reiectlon  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Indeed,  the  Conference  Report  to  the  Vet- 
erans Pension  and  Readjustment  Act  of  1967. 
Just  signed  this  month  by  the  President 
states:  "The  Senate  amendment  |to  exclude 
social  security  Increases  from  income  com- 
putation] was  resisted  by  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  on  the  basis  that  It 
was  Inequitable  in  that  It  applied  only  to 
Increases  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
that  the  administration  of  such  proposal 
would  be  extremely  difficult.  \Vhile  covering 
social  sectu-lty  increases,  It  would  not  give 
any  relief  to  'individuals  receiving  Increases 
under  the  Federal  civil  service  retirement  or 
railroad  retirement  system  or  under  any 
State,  county,  municipal  or  private  retire- 
ment system."  My  plan  of  raising  the  in- 
come limitations,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
not  be  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  social  secu- 
rltv  recipients.  By  ral.-lng  the  limitations  we 
would  adjust  the  pension  system  to  all 
sources  of  increased  Income  of  all  veteran 
pensioners. 

The  Conference  Report  to  the  Pension  and 
Readjustment  Act  further  states  that  as  soon 
as  the  amount  of  the  1967  social  security 
increase  Is  determined  the  necessary  action 
will  be  taken  "to  assure  that  any  Increase  In 
social  security  payments  .  .  .  will  not  result 
in  a  reduction  of  combined  Income  from  VA 
pensions,  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation, and  social  security  or  in  removal 
of  any  person  from  the  VA  pension  or  com- 
pensation roll." 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  realistic 

test  would  be  to  insure  that  the  social  se- 
curity increase  does  not  decrease  any  separate 
source  of  retirement  income,  rather  than  to 
Insure  that  combined  Federal  retirement  In- 
come from  all  sources  Is  not  reduced  The 
conferees  are  saying  that  Congress  will  In- 
sure that  after  the  1967  social  security  In- 
crease an  individual's  Federal  retirement  In- 
come will  be  no  less  than  it  is  now.  Of  course 
after  a  social  security  increase  it  should  not 
be  less  than  before.  To  Insure  that  the  social 
security  increase  equals  the  corresponding 
decrease  in  veterans  pension  Is  not  enough. 
The  veteran  Is  entitled  to  the  full  Increase 
and  to  the  full  pension.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  the  social  security  Increase  is  a  cost 
of  living  adjustment— if  the  veteran  is  de- 
prived of  it  by  consequent  pension  decrease, 
then  he  does  not  receive  the  restored  pur- 
chasing power  which  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
incrertse  If  we  Insure  only  that  the  new  so- 
cial security  rates  equal  the  pension  decrease 
resulting  therefrom,  we  are  depriving  thou- 
sands of  pensioners  of  the  cost  of  living  ad- 
justment we  grant  to  all  other  social  security 
recipients. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  the  conferees' 
promise  to  prevent  decrease  of  Federal  retire- 
ment benefits  all  totaled  is  not  adequate  jus- 
tification for  refusal  to  insure  that  veterans 
pensions  not  be  reduced  under  any  circum- 
stances. H.R.  7243.  of  course,  would  effect 
that  guarantee. 

Last  year  Congress  provided  that  no  social 
security  increase  enacted  this  year  would 
lower  a  veterans  pension  until  the  last  day 
of  the  year.  Becatise  of  the  foresight  of  the 
89th  Congress  we  have  time  to  act  to  prevent 
the  decrease.  But  the  hour  Is  growing  late. 
As  already  noted,  we  have  passed  HJt.  12080 
which  Increases  social  security  payments.  Let 
us  make  sure  that  the  time  provided  for  this 
hearing  Is  made  use  of.  and  that  a  remedy  Is 
found. 

.\s  I  have  stated  on  the  floor,  the  present 
veterans  pension  Income  limitations  have 
remained  unchanged  for  eight  years.  During 
this  same  period  large  wage  and  price  In- 
creases have  occurred.  The  VA  income  limi- 
tations counterparts  In  the  social  sectirlty 
law,  that  is,  the  earnings  lUnlt.^tlons  or  re- 
tirement tests  has  been  liberalized  not  once 
but  three  times.  The  social  security  earnings 
limitations  are  now  twenty-five  percent 
higher  than  in  1959  and  a  further  liberaliza- 
tion Is  contained  In  Hi?.  12080. 

I  see  no  Justification  therefore,  for  main- 
taining antiquated  limitations.  And  with 
thousands  of  veterans  thereby  deprived  of 
cost  of  living  adjtjstments  Intended  for  all 
recipients,  certainly  I  see  no  reason. 


THE  TIAIE  HAS  COME  TO  ENACT  THE 
NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE 
ACT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne'W 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

M:-.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  Hur- 
ricane B?ulah  now  ravishing  the  Texas 
coast  it  has  become  more  and  more  ap- 
parent that  this  Congress  must  enact  the 
National  F.ood  Insurance  Act  of  1967. 
As  we  all  know,  the  hurricane  season  is 
only  in  its  embrj-onic  stages  with  many 
more  of  these  devastating  killers  to  come. 
In  tlie  past  the  Congress  would  enact 
"one  spot"  legislation  to  help  recoup  these 
devastated  areas  which  have  been  hit  by 
catastrophic  flooding  and  disasters. 
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As  we  all  know,  the  Senate  has  passed 
S.  1985  and  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee, began  hearings  on  this  legislation 
this  week.  I  know  that  all  my  colleagues 
are  very  interested  in  this  legislation  and 
I  insert  at  this  point  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  my  testimony  before  that 
subcommittee.  Also.  I  Insert  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  September  12 
Miami  News  urging  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  all  my  colleagues 
will  consider  supporting  this  needed  leg- 
islation when  It  is  brought  before  this 
body  in  the  very  near  future.  I  also  com- 
mend my  colleagues  on  the  Hou.slng  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  for  holding  these 
urgently  needed  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  know  that  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion owe  those  members  a  deep  vote  of 
thanks. 

The  statement  and  editorial  follow: 
Sx.^TtMENT  or  Hon.  Claude   Pepper  Before 

THE  House  Banking  and  Cctibenct  Com- 

MrTTEE.  Housing  Subcommittee,  Regarding 

Legislation     To     Establish     a     National 

Flood  iNSt-HANCE  Act,  September  20,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Committee,  all  of  the  50  States  of 
America  have  been  the  victims  of  natural 
disasters  In  the  course  of  our  history.  And  In 
the  past  10  years  over  $7  billion  damages  have 
been  caused  by  natural  disasters  of  all  typee 
In  our  country.  Floods,  hurricanes,  tornadoes, 
tidal  waves,  storms  and  earthquakes  may 
strike  anywhere  at  anytime,  leaving  death 
and  destruction  In  their  wake.  And  the  sad- 
dest and  most  serious  consequences  of  these 
occurrences  are  the  helpless  economic  pos- 
ture of  their  victims  and  their  inability  to 
do  much  about  It. 

There  Is  no  one  up>on  whom  to  place  the 
blame.  You  cannot  sue  a  flood  or  a  hurricane 
and  obtain  the  compensation  to  rehabilitate 
your  home  or  business,  to  repvalr  damages, 
and  resume  your  accustomed  way  of  life. 
Thus,  the  government,  which  has  greater 
resources  than  any  individual  or  business- 
man, must  help  ameliorate  the  damage.  And, 
this,  we  have  tried  to  do  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

At  the  moment  of  crisis,  of  course,  every 
effort  Is  extended  to  save  lives,  to  keep  the 
disaster  from  spreading,  to  feed  and  clothe 
and  shelter  the  human  victims.  The  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  Federal  Government  and  SUte 
and  local  government  agencies  and  even 
individuals  partake  of  the  rescue  operations. 

It  Is  later  that  the  real  problem  arises. 
The  victim,  deprived  of  his  home,  his  busi- 
ness, his  means  of  livelihood,  Is  left  facing 
a  dismal  future. 

If  the  disaster  is  of  sufBclent  caliber  to  be 
of  significance  nationally,  the  Congress  has 
on  numerous  occasions  In  the  past  ap- 
proved legislation  extending  assistance  to 
the  afflicted  area.  But  these  actions  are  never 
sufficient  and  varying  from  time  to  time 
m  their  provisions,  have  Uttle  lasting  effect 
and  offer  little  for  the  future. 

Extensions  of  credit,  and  In  some  instances 
grants  under  various  Federal  programs,  offer 
some  assistance.  But  again,  these,  although 
also  well  mtentloned.  are  too  scattered,  too 
selective. 

To  my  mind,  a  broad  program  of  Insurance 
against  losses  from  these  natural  disasters 
offers  the  best  potential  protection  to  their 
potential  victims. 

The  very  fact  that  disasters  may  strike 
anv-where  and  at  any  time  with  broadscale 
effect  has  in  the  past  militated  against  the 
private  insurance  Industry  undertaking  to 
provide  disaster  Insurance,  and  especially 
flood  insurance 

Following  some  unfortunate  experience  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  flood  Insurance 


has  been  notable  for  Its  unavailability.  It  Is 
true  that  only  those  most  vulnerable  to  flood- 
ing would  be  interested  In  acquiring  Insur- 
ance against  floods,  hurricanes  and  other 
natural  disasters.  After  a  few  years  of  free- 
dom from  them  the  tendency  would  be  to  let 
It  lapse.  This  places  a  burden  on  the  few  who 
would  retain  It.  and  force  the  Insurer  to 
charge  premiums  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  property  holder  to  pay,  and 
militate  against  building  the  necessary  re- 
serve against  the  inevitable  cataclysmic  loss. 
For  when  a  flood  or  hurricane  occurs  every- 
one suffers  and  an  Insurer  Is  faced  with 
claims  of  monumental  caliber. 

It  is  only  fair  that  the  property  owner 
bear  as  large  a  part  of  the  burden  as  he  Is 
economically  able  to  handle  Americans  are 
conditioned  to  Insurance.  Everyone  has  life 
insurance  these  days.  fire,  theft,  health,  acci- 
dent Insurance  Most  of  us  are  willing  to  pay 
a  fair  premium  In  order  to  protect  our  life 
and  property.  But  these  things  are  subject  to 
calculation,  losses  can  be  to  some  degree 
predicted.  There  is  a  large  body  of  actuarial 
information  and  body  of  experience  that  has 
been  accumulated  over  the  years  so  that 
premium  charges  bear  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  risk.  Insurance  companies  are  willing 
and  able  to  undertake  their  calculated  risks 
in  these  categories,  but  not  for  floods,  hurri- 
canes, and  other  natural  disasters. 

It  Is  to  fill  m  this  gap  that  the  proposals 
now  before  your  committee  have  been  made. 

The  thought  Is  not  new.  There  has  been 
consideiable  effort  and  study  devoted  to  the 
problem. 

Since  1951  It  has  been  continuously  before 
the  Congress  In  some  form  or  other. 

Ti\e  most  tangible  result  to  date  was 
achieved  in  1956  with  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  authorizing  the 
then  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admlnls- 
tratloii  to  develop  a  plan  for  Inaugurating  a 
federally  sp»onsored  plan  for  flood  Insurance. 

The  Administration  developed  plans  for 
such  a  program,  with  Federal  support  for  an 
eventually  privately  operated  system, 
through  an  Initial  Federal  subsidy  until  the 
program  could  build  up  Its  reserves  at  which 
time  the  private  insurance  Industry  might 
take  over  on  Its  own.  A  schedule  of  premium 
payments  was  outlined  and  provision  was 
made  for  study  of  preventive  measures  such 
as  flood  plain  zoning. 

However,  for  lack  of  continuing  funds  the 
proposals  were  not  activated  and  following 
its  final  report  In  1958,  the  Federal  Flood 
Indemnity  Administration  went  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

The  following  year  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
Introduced  a  bill  calling  for  a  flood  Insur- 
ance program  largely  based  on  Federal-State 
cooperation,  to  encourage  wise  use  of  flood 
plains  and  a  study  of  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tending coverage  to  other  natural  disasters. 
However,  no  action  was  taken  on  this  or  on 
Representative  Inouye's  bill  to  extend  the 
benefits  to  cover  volcanic  eruptions. 

Beginning  In  1962,  Senator  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  introduced  a  bill  calling  for  a 
study  of  the  alternative  methods  of  develop- 
ing a  Federal  flood  Insurance  program  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administration.  The  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  reported  It  favor- 
ably after  hearings  and  the  Senate  approved 
It.  but  that  was  as  far  as  It  got.  A  number 
of  bills  were  also  Introduced  In  the  House  in 
the  87th  Congress  without  success. 

Two  groups  have  conducted  and  have  not 
completed  detailed  comprehensive  studies  of 
the  broad  question  of  flood  Insurance  on  a 
national  basis. 

The  Southeast  Hurricane  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1965  authorized  a  study  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  work- 
able flood  Insurance  program  under  Federal 
sponsorship.  Meanwhile,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  Commlssioneri.  had  des- 


ignated a  special  Fl->c)d  Insurance  Commit- 
tee under  the  very  able  direction  and  chair- 
manship of  the  Honorable  Broward  Wil- 
liams, Treasurer  and  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner of  the  State  of  Flonda. 

The  President  on  August  12.  1966,  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  the  report  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  on  the  question 
of  establishing  a  national  flood  Insurance 
program  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  1965  Act.  But  the  Administration  did 
not  forward  any  proposals  for  legislation 
based  thereon. 

However,  on  June  23,  1967.  Senator  Wll- 
llanas  Introduced  S.  1985  Incorporating  sub- 
stantially the  recommendations  contained 
In  the  HUD  report.  He  obtained  28  co-spon- 
sors of  this  measure  in  the  Senate.  On  Jtme 
26.  1967,  I  introduced  H.R.  11142,  which  is 
identical  with  S.  1985  and  with  H.R.  11197. 
Introduced  subsequently  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  this  committee  and 
nine  co-sponsors.  Other  Identical  bills  have 
been  introduced  for  these  proposals  and  still 
others  h.ave  been  introduced  incorporating 
the  original  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners. The  Commlssio.Tcrs'  proposal,  which 
I  introduced  earlier,  differs  in  being  lets  spe- 
cific in  enumerating  the  details  of  procedure 
and  operations,  and  with  more  responsibility 
to  be  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  private 
insurance  industry. 

On  June  26.  27  and  28.  1967.  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  held 
heirlngs  on  S.  1985,  S.  1290  and  S.  1797,  the 
latter  two  based  on  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Coniml.=sloners'  proposals. 

Following  the  hearings  the  Committee  fa- 
vorably reported  S.  1985,  with  .';ome  amend- 
ments  (Senate  Report  No.  549). 

A  provision  was  added  lor  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  report  to 
the  Congress,  to  include  the  reasons  there- 
for. If  the  private  Insurance  Industry  did 
not  agree  to  the  joint  government-industry 
approach  to  the  flood  insurance  pool  provi- 
sions. In  addition,  the  Secretary  was  given 
specific  authority  to  staff  the  program,  an 
element  lacking  in  the  original  bill. 

A  limitation  was  placed  on  agreements  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  Industry  on 
sharing  profits  to  prevent  them  from  exceed- 
ing the  reasonable  standards  established  In 
section  108  of  the  bill. 

Although  the  Secretary  would  prescribe 
what  records  were  to  be  kept  by  the  In- 
surance companies,  the  committee  added  a 
provision  to  permit  the  General  Accounting 
Office    to   audit   company    books. 

The  eligibility  list  for  membership  on  the 
flood  Insurance  advisory  committee  was 
widened  by  the  Senate  committee  to  Include 
representatives  of  lending  Institutions. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  the  general 
public. 

The  last  amendment  by  the  committee 
would  give  the  Secretary  authority  to  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  the  circumstances  under 
which  certain  low-income  groups  would  not 
be  precluded  from  other  Federal  disaster 
assistance. 

This  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate  and 
was  Initially  discussed  on  the  floor  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1967. 

S.  1290.  S.  1797.  and  the  bill  which  I  In- 
troduced on  April  20.  1967.  H  R.  8979.  and 
a  number  of  others  which  are  based  on  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners recommendations  would  create  a 
5-man  board,  chaired  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
In.iugtirate  and  administer  the  national 
flood  Insurance  program  It  would  encour- 
age, and  relns'ore  private  flood  Insurance. 
The  corporation  would  have  Initial  capital 
secured  by  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  be 
held  by  the  U.S.  Treasury.  It  would  con- 
tract with  private  Insurers  for  programs  of- 
fering feasible  premium  rates  to  those  other- 
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wise  unable  to  buy  Insurance,  paying  the 
difference  between  premiums  charged  and 
actuarial  rates.  The  corporation  would  co- 
operate with  State  and  local  agencies  to 
develop  land-use  standards  in  flood  hazard 
areas  and  determine  flood  risk  zones  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

These  bills  do  not  have  the  prereqtuslte 
contained  in  H.R.  11142  and  H.R.  11197  call- 
ing on  State  governments  to  develop  land -use 
and  control  measures  before  activation  of  the 
program  within  each  Individual  State.  How- 
ever, the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  cooperate 
with  State  and  local  agencies  In  developing 
such  measures. 

Tliese  bills  do  not  detail  methods  of  deter- 
mining rates,  terms  or  conditions  of  the 
program,  but  leave  these  questions  to  the 
determination  of  the  Corporation  in  con- 
sultation with  the  participating  insurance 
companies. 

The  National  Association  of  In.surance 
Commissioners  has  expressed  Its  support  for 
the  HUD  proposals  as  contained  in  S.  1985, 
H.R.  11142  and  H.R.  11197,  and  the  other 
Identical   bills. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  measure  be 
amended  so  .as  to  specify  that  a  representative 
of  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  be  appointed  to  the  advisory 
committte. 

This  organization  has  been  active  for  some 
time,  working  toward  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  submitted  its  own  proix»als,  which 
I  have  noted  as  being  Incorporated  In  a  num- 
ber of  bUls.  Their  proposals  were  not  as  spe- 
cific In  the  details  of  ojseratlon  but  gave 
evidence  of  the  willingness  of  the  private 
insurance  Industry  to  shotilder  a  larger  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  program. 

My  good  friend.  Mr.  Brow.ixd  Williams, 
Treasurer  and  Insurance  Commissioner  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  Chairman  of  the  Prop- 
erty and  Casualty  Subcommittee  of  the  Na- 
UOD.U  Association  of  Insurance  Commission- 
ers, has  testlfled  at  length  on  behalf  of  the 
proposals  of  the  association. 

Current  hearings  by  this  committee,  de- 
signed primarily  to  permit  Industry  repre- 
sentatives to  be  heard  will  develop  the  fact 
that  they  have  already  expressed  themselves 
In  substantial  accord  with  the  proposals 
contained  in  the  Administration  bill  as 
represented  by  S.  1985.  my  bill  H.R.  11142  and 
HR    11197- 

Mr.  Williams  assures  me  that  this  Is  so, 
and  further  that  the  Association  which  he 
represents  also  supports  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. He  has  been  in  constant  contact  in 
recent  months  with  many  members  of  the 
insurance  Industry  who  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  cooperate  to  their  fullest  capa- 
bility upon  activation  of  the  program. 

In'  July  1967  a  major  grouping  of  private 
Insurance  compKUiies  met  to  consider  how 
they  will  participate  In  the  event  of  passage 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  These  companies 
would  provide  the  capital  to  backstop  private 
participation  In  the  joint  program.  Other 
companies,  many  of  them  Independent  in- 
surers, would  sell  and  service  flood  Insurance 
policies  and  perform  administrative  duties 
associated  with  the  program. 

I  therefore  urge  prompt  favorable  action 
on  this  measure. 


Congress  Dallies:   Hurricane  Mat  Beat 
F^oOD  Insurance 

"All  we  really  need  Is  one  big  storm  and 
you'll  see  some  action  by  Congress." 

An  Insurance  Industry  spokesman  was  talk- 
ing about  the  flood  insurance  program  pend- 
ing In  Washington  most  of  1967. 

At  the  rate  of  movement,  hurricane  Beulah 
may  make  It  to  land  ahead  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Rep.  Claude  Pepper  sponsored  a  bill  to 
establish  a  federally  supported  program  pro- 
tecting home  and  business  owners  in  flood- 
prone  areas  of  this  nation.  The  bill  has  lan- 


guished In  a  House  subcommittee  since  early 
summer  and  Washington  sources  indicate 
the  earliest  possible  moment  for  another 
hearing  date  is  a  week  from  tomorrow. 

A  stniUar  bill.  Introduced  by  Sen.  Harrison 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  may  actually  pass 
the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

Flood  damages,  as  every  home  owner 
knows,  are  not  compensated  for  by  Insur- 
ance. We  all  recall  hurricane  Donna  In  1960 
which  wreaked  such  havoc  In  both  Miami 
and  the  Florida  Keys,  with  its  high  waters. 
Hurricane  Betsy,  two  years  ago.  ravaged  New- 
Orleans  and  much  of  the  Mississippi  delta, 
causing  damage  conservatively  estimated  at 
SI  billion,  the  most  expensive  single  disaster 
in  the  history  of  American  insurance 

Flood  insurance  has  had  a  sogpy  path  in 
Congress,  going  back  to  1956  when  it  was 
first  proposed.  Congress  authorized  a  rein- 
surance and  loan  program  for  Insurers  and 
flood  victims  alike  that  year  but  then  re- 
fused to  appropriate  any  money  to  get  the 
program    underway. 

Because  of  hurricane  Betsy,  the  insurance 
Industry  has  been  reluctant  to  Insure  homes 
and  businesses  against  flood  losses.  From  the 
Insurers'  point  of  view,  the  huge  claims  they 
might  have  to  pay  are  not  balanced  against 
low  possibility  of  occurrence. 

Representative  Pepper's  bill  proposes  a 
joint  plan  In  which  the  federal  government 
backstops  participating  private  companies 
by  helping  them  pay  huge  policy  claims  and 
lii  turn,  would  also  help  residents  of  high 
risk  areas  pay  proportionately  larger  pre- 
miums. 

The  course  of  hurricane  Beulah  still  Is  un- 
predictable today,  but  not  half  as  much  as 
the  course  of  Congress. 


LITTLE  AND  LATE— BUT  NT^EDED 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  iMr.  SxkesI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than 
2  years  many  of  us  in  Congress  have 
urged  the  development  of  an  antiballistic 
missile  system  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  the  Soviets  are 
constructing  such  a  system  and  it  has 
been  our  concern  that  we  in  the  United 
States  were  tolerating  a  serious  weakness 
in  our  own  defense  posture  by  failing  to 
offset  this  with  a  system  of  our  own, 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has  ar- 
gued that  costs  were  so  great — as  much 
as  $30  billion— that  it  would  be  better  to 
depend  upon  a  massive  strike  capability 
against  the  Soviets. 

To  me,  there  is  weakness  in  this  rea- 
soning in  that  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  a  "no  first  strike"  policy.  This 
would  permit  the  Russians  to  get  off  the 
first  nuclear  strike,  an  action  which  could 
kill  as  many  as  90  million  Americans.  The 
havoc  created  by  such  a  strike  could  pos- 
sibly destroy  this  country's  capability  for 
effective  retaliation,  and  this  the  Rus- 
sians well  know.  Regardless  of  this  fact, 
it  has  never  appeared  acceptable  to  me 
to  consider  $30  billion  more  important 
than  90  million  American  lives.  After  all, 
we  are  now  spending  that  much  each  year 
in  Vietnam  to  stop  the  spread  of  com- 
munism in  Southeast  Asia.  We  can  spend 
as  much  to  insure  the  life  and  security 


of  America  and  its  people.  Actually,  the 
cost  of  an  ABM  system  would  be  prorated 
over  approximately  5  years,  thus  creating 
a  considerably  smaller  burden  than  the 
cost  of  the  Vietnamese  war. 

The  administration  has  hoped  through 
negotiation  to  achieve  an  agreement  that 
the  Russians  would  cease  the  develop- 
ment of  their  ABM  system.  This  has  not 
been  possible.  Now  the  Red  Chinese  have 
entered  the  picture  with  an  unpredict- 
ably rapid  development  of  their  own  nu- 
clear weapon  capability.  In  less  than  3 
years.  Red  China  has  become  a  thermo- 
nuclear power  and  conceivably  they  will 
have  an  ICBM  capability  even  before 
we  can  develop  a  defense  against  this 
new  threat. 

It  would  be  foolhardy  to  continue  to 
assume  that  fear  of  retaliation  will  deter 
potential  aggressors.  The  belligerency  of 
the  Red  Chinese  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire comment.  They  will  blackmail  their 
neighbors  into  compliance  with  their  de- 
mands whenever  their  military  power 
and  their  internal  situation  permits  them 
to  do  so.  When  they  are  capable  of 
launching  a  nuclear  attack  upon  the 
United  States,  our  position  of  world  lead- 
ership will  be  doubly  jeopardized  if  we 
have  no  defense  against  such  an  attack. 
Even  more  ominous  is  the  risk  to  our 
countrv'  and  its  people. 

It  has  not  been  brought  out  previously 
but  this  country  may  face  the  threat  of 
a  double  attack  from  the  two  great  Com- 
munist powers  There  is  no  assurance 
whatever  that  the  breach  between  Red 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  be 
healed  in  the  event  of  a  massive  confron- 
tation with  the  democratic  world.  The 
risk  obviously  is  unacceptable. 

Development  of  an  ABM  .'vstem  is.  of 
course,  expensive  but  now  doubly  neces- 
sary. We  simply  have  no  choice.  Tlie 
security  of  our  countiT  must  be  our  first 
consideration  and  must  receive  the  high- 
est national  priority.  America  and  its 
people  have  too  much  to  lose  to  ignore 
the  challenge  which  is  presented.  The 
question  then  is  whether  we  are  proceed- 
ing rapidly  enough  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  our  defenses.  The  system  which 
has  been  approved  is  the  so-called  thin 
China-oriented  ABM  system  which  will 
require  an  expenditure  of  $5  billion  over 
the  next  5  years. 

The  system  which  will  be  built  does 
not  measure  up  to  the  need  for  a  fully 
effective  .'^.BM  system.  It  is  little  and 
late — but  needed.  Not  too  little  and  too 
late — but  not  enough.  I  would  hope  that 
the  President  would  recognize  the  neces- 
sity for  taking  every  possible  step  to  in- 
sure America's  security  in  the  years 
ahead.  For  years  we  led  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons.  That  is  no 
longer  true  and  it  becomes  more  and 
more  essential  that  we  now  take  any 
steps  at  our  command  to  discourage  and 
deter  nuclear  attacks  which  the  lack  of 
an  ABM  system  could  prompt.  We  have 
an  Achilles  heel  which  ofifers  a  tempting 
target  and  which  is  too  dangerous  to 
tolerate  further.  I  urge  in  strongest  terms 
that  there  will  be  an  imniediate  expan- 
sion of  the  planned  ABM  system  to  in- 
sure fullest  possible  protection  and  that 
its  long-delayed  construction  be  launched 
immediately. 
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CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  URGES 
EARLY  ENACTMENT  OP  NATIONAL 
VISITOR   CENTER  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Dlinois  [Mr.  Annunziq]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1967.  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
appear  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  to  testify  in 
support  of  legislation  providing  a  Visitor 
Center  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Today  an  editorial  appeared  i.i  the 
Washington  Post  urging  that  a  National 
Visitor  Center  be  completed  and  oper- 
ating prior  to  the  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion of  our  Nation's  birth  in  1976.  I 
heartily  concur  in  this  idea,  for  the  Capi- 
tal of  the  United  States  has  long  been  in 
need  of  organized  assistance  for  the  mil- 
lions of  visitors  who  come  here  each  year 
from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  from 
many  countries  all  over  the  world. 

What  better  way  is  there  to  welcome 
these  visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capital  than 
by  providing  a  Visitor  Center  where  they 
can  leave  their  cars,  collect  information, 
receive  assistance  from  guides,  and  begin 
their  tour  under  pleasant  circiunstances 
and  surroimdlngs? 

Hon.  Ken  Gray,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Sutxiommittee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  has  introduced 
H.R.  12603  to  provide  for  a  National 
Visitor  Center  and  his  subcommittee  has 
already  held  2  days  of  hearings  on  this 
proposal.  I  have  joined  Congressman 
Gray  by  introducing  H.R.  12770.  which 
Is  identical  to  H.R.  12603,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  much-needed 
legislation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

On  WrrH  the  Visitor  CrNTFS 

The  final  report  of  the  National  Visitor 
Center  Study  Commission  c.iuses  wonder  as 
to  how  the  city  haa  ever  Rotten  along  with- 
out the  facilities  now  contemplated.  The 
blunt,  truth  Is.  of  course,  tliat  It  has  not 
gotten  along  very  well.  Hordes  of  visitors  who 
have  a  direct,  personal  Intere.'it  In  their  Na- 
tional Capital  have  been  left  to  drift  in  con- 
fusion. Usually  unable  to  park  anywhere 
near  the  buildings  and  historic  shrines  they 
want  to  sec,  many  leave  without  really  at- 
taining the  purpose  of  their  visit.  Meanwhile 
the  city  has  been  unnecessarily  congested  by 
the  automobiles  of  drivers  who  are  not  sure 
where  they  wish  to  go. 

The  transformation  of  Union  Station  Into 
a  Visitors  Center  from  which  tours  will  be 
conducted  to  all  points  of  scenic  and  historic 
Interest  Is  an  Ideal  solution  of  the  problem.  It 
win  provide  ui  one  commodious  center  not 
only  parking  space  and  all  varieties  of  tour- 
ist "information,  but  also  orientation  films, 
the  film  diorama,  exhibits,  a  nursery,  a  hotel 
reservation  center,  a  tour  desk  and  even  an 
Infirmary  and  ••short-stay"  hotel.  Beneath  the 
parking  ramps  at  the  rear  of  the  present 
building  a  modem  railroad  station  will  also 
be  built. 

The  Center  will  go  a  long  way  toward  mak- 
ing Washington  the  most  desirable  city  In 
America  to  visit.  As  the  Nation's  Capital,  U 
should  occupy  this  position,  but  In  the  past 
it  has  done  far  too  little  to  welcome  Its  visi- 
tors and  enable  them  to  see  the  city  with 


oomfort  and  understanding.  Now  that  an  ad- 
mirable plan  has  been  devised  to  correct  this 
long-standing  deficiency  we  hope  that  It  will 
move  promptly  to  fulfillment.  It  Is  especially 
desirable  to  have  the  new  center  In  opera- 
tion well  In  advance  of  the  country's  cele- 
bration of  Its  200tU  birthday  In  1976. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  WELCOMES 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  ITALY  IN  A 
NEW  DEMONSTRATION  OF  HAR- 
MONY BETWEEN  TWO  FREE  AND 
INDEPENDENT  NATIONS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  received  the  President  of 
Italy  on  his  current  official  visit  with  the 
warmth,  dignity,  and  respect  that  all 
Americans  feel  for  the  people  and  the 
Republic  of  Italy. 

In  his  greetings,  President  Johnson 
enumerated  the  long  and  close  tics  which 
have  joined  Italy  and  America  for  hun- 
diedsof  years. 

The  joint  communique  issued  after 
their  talks  was  another  illustration  of 
the  identity  of  views  between  our  two 
countries  on  all  basic  issues — war  and 
peace,  economic  development,  stability 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  visit  of  President  Saragat  is  also 
another  illustration  of  a  wider  Johnson 
initiative — the  initiative  of  person-to- 
person  diplomacy.  The  initiative  of  sit- 
ting down  face  to  face  with  the  leader  of 
another  free  nation  and  discussing 
frankly  and  openly  the  issues  which 
unite  and.  perhaps,  divide  us. 

This  is  the  kind  of  frank  personal  di- 
plomacy the  Nation  has  now  come  to  as- 
sociate with  President  Johnson. 

A  dramatic  demonstration  of  personal 
diplomacy  was  the  summit  meeting  at 
Glassboro  in  which  the  President  and 
Premier  Kosygin  discussed  their  prob- 
lems and  hopes,  face  to  face  for  long 
hours  at  a  time — and  indeed  the  world 
was  a  little  safer  when  that  meeting 
concluded. 

But  President  Johnson  does  not  give 
this  kind  of  personal  attention  only  to 
large  or  powerful  nations.  He  devotes 
his  full  attention  to  the  leaders  of  every 
nation  officially  visiting  the  United 
States.  In  the  last  year  alone  there  have 
been  dozens  of  officials  and  unofficial 
visits  to  the  White  House  fay  leaders  of 
sovereign  nations.  Each  visitor  was 
treated  with  respect  and  cordiality.  Each 
visitor  knew  that  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
personally  interested  in  his  nation  and 
the  progress  of  his  people. 

The  Republic  of  Italy  and  the  United 
States  have  always  been  the  closest  of 
friends.  The  visit  of  President  Saragat 
reinforced  that  friendship. 

Our  President  has  again  shown  us  in 
foreign  affairs  or  domestic  affairs,  per- 
sonal interest,  personal  involvement, 
personal  contact,  can  be  as  valuable  as 
world  conferences  or  world  treaties  or 
International  commitments. 


I  believe  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
today  look  upon  the  United  States  with 
greater  approval,  more  respect,  and 
greater  friendship  and  understanding 
than  at  any  time  in  this  century.  And 
the  reason  they  do  so  is  because  of  the 
untiring  and  selfless  efforts  of  President 
Johnson. 

PROTECTING  SAFETY 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  urg- 
ing the  enactment  of  firearms  control 
legislation,  the  President,  speaking  last 
Thursday  evening  before  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  at 
Kansas  City,  stated  that  passage  of  gun 
legislation  "would  plug  one  more  big 
loophole  to  save  your  life,  or  mine,  or  tlie 
life  of  some  innocent  child  down  the 
street." 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  writing 
in  the  September  1  issue  of  the  FBI  Law 
Enforcement  Bulletin,  stated  the  ques- 
tion in  simple  terms.  He  said: 

We  liave  reached  the  point  where  the  time 
for  debate  Is  past;  the  time  for  action  Is  here, 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  these 
sentiments.  Delay  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated,  as  pointed  out  in  an  editorial 
entitled  "Protecting  Safety"  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  16,  1967. 
I  commend  this  article  to  each  Member 
of  the  House  and  include  it  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  at  this  point: 

Protecting  S.\fttv 

The  Prpsklenfs  hard-hitting  message  to 
Congress  on  gun  control.  Immediately  follow- 
ing his  earthy,  practical  speechs  on  crime  to 
the  International  Association  of  Police  Chiefs 
on  Thursday,  points  to  an  Imperative  need 
■•Last  year,"  he  told  the  Congress,  "two  mil- 
lion guns  were  sold  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  them  were  sold  t^  hardened  crim- 
inals, sulper.s.  mental  defectives,  rapists, 
habitual  drunkards  and  Juveniles,  There  Is  no 
excuse  for  this,"  There  i.s  no  excuse  at  all. 
And  no  member  of  Congress  who  does  not  do 
all  that  he  can  to  correct  this  condition  has 
any  moral  right  whatever  to  prate  about 
crime  in  the  streets,  or  organized  crime  or 
any  other  kind  of  crime  than  his  own  callous 
neglect  of  elementary  public  safety. 

"Let's  not  be  content  to  bewail  the  rislnc 
crime  rate  or  to  talk  ab<:)Ut  the  statistics  or 
the  numbers  of  repeaters  who  fill  our  Jails 
and  prisons,"  Mr,  Johnson  said  of  the  police 
chiefs,  "while  we  turn  our  backs  and  ignore 
the  fact  they  can  go  to  any  mall  order  house 
and  get  a  weapon  to  shoot  your  wife  after 
they  tear  tlie  door  down  at  midnight,"  Talk- 
ing to  policemen  about  the  moral  Idiocy  of 
allowing  gv.ns  to  be  sold  to  any  thug  or 
lunatic  who  may  want  them  Is  talking  about 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  of  them.  Of  the  278 
officers  killed  In  this  country  since  1960,  96 
per  cent  v.erc  killed  with  guns. 

Quoting  the  FBI  statistics,  the  President 
told  Congress  r,f  a  24  per  cent  rise  In  the 
use  of  guns  in  n.geravated  assaults  In  the  first 
six  months  of  1967,  The  President  has  every 
right  to  assert,  as  he  did  to  the  Police  Chiefs, 
that  the  long-pending  legislation  to  limit 
out-of-stat«  purchase  and  interstate  mall 
order  sale  of  firearms  "Is  the  most  effective 
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vay  that  the  Federal  Government  has  of 
protecting  your  safety  and  the  safety  of  your 
children  from  criminals  and  drug  addicts 
and  the  met  tally  ill" 

The  President  has  every  right,  too,  to  decry 
•hand-wringing  about  crime  in  the  streets" 
on  the  part  of  politicians  who  sabotaged  his 
Safe  Streets  bill  in  the  House  and  sidetracked 
It  in  the  Senate.  The  local  police  all  over  the 
country  are  In  desperate  need  of  Federal 
help — in  training,  in  equipment,  in  reorgani- 
zation. "Self-righteous  indignation."  as  the 
President  said,  is  not  a  policy.  It  is  a  sub- 
sutute  for  a  policy,"  Amer;ca  needs  more 
weapons  In  the  hands  of  law  enforcers  and 
fewer  In  the  hands  of  lawbreakers. 


ALTERNATIVE  TO  SURTAX 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  prob- 
ably the  most  controversial  measure  now 
before  Congress  is  the  proposed  10-per- 
cent surtax  on  personal  and  corporate  in- 
come. The  administration  claims  a  dual 
need  for  a  surtax— to  finance  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  to  combat  inflation.  How- 
e'ver,  a  number  of  people  remain  uncon- 
vinced of  the  certainty  of  pervasive  in- 
flation and  desire  reduced  Government 
expenditure  in  nondefeiise  areas. 

To  my  mind,  the  two  points  of  the 
argument  in  support  of  a  surtax  do  not 
belong  together.  For  one  thing,  the  10- 
peicent  surtax  will  probably  not  cover 
the  deficit.  Even  if  enacted,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  wartime  expenditures  will 
exceed  revenues  by  $14  to  $18  billion. 
While  the  surtax  would  undoubtedly 
curb  inflation,  what  if  the  several  indi- 
cators of  a  sluggish  economy  prove  more 
indicative?  How  quickly  could  we  reverse 
a  surtax  in  the  face  of  recessionary  pres- 
sures? It  took  Congress  more  than  a 
year  of  talk  before  we  enacted  the  last 
tax  cut. 

Li  a  letter  dated  September  12,  I  sug- 
Eested  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  a 
repayable  surcharge  of  5  to  10  percent 
^ould  be  a  more  expedient  anti-inflation 
measure.  Instead  of  taxing  again  a  citi- 
zen's total  tax  liability  with  a  10-percent 
surtax,  this  surcharge  would  be  a  forced 
loan  to  the  Government  at  a  percentage 
of  his  tax  liability.  To  compensate  for  the 
involuntaiy  nature  of  this  loan,  the  sur- 
charge could  possibly  accumulate  in- 
terest in  the  same  manner  as  a  series  E 
savings  bond. 

Tlie  surtax  would  be  repayable  to  the 
taxpayer  within  5  years.  The  timing  of 
the  repayment  could  be  at  the  discretion 
cf  the  President,  perhaps  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Consress,  and  would  there- 
fore be  an  effective  fiscal  tool  to  boost  the 
economy  when  conditions  so  warrant. 

Under  this  repayable  tax  plan,  the 
surcharge  could  be  put  aside  in  a  trust 
fund,  like  that  for  social  security.  It  could 
be  given  back  to  the  taxpayer  when  the 
inflation  danger  has  passed.  The  trust 
fund  could  be  held  in  the  Treasury-  as  an 


asset  to  offset  the  liability.  This  would 
safeguard  the  funds  repaid  and  dis- 
courage increased  Government  spending 
that  might  otherwi.se  be  prompted  by 
the  inflow  of  funds. 

By  separating  deficit  financing  from 
the  need  to  combat  inflation,  it  may  be 
possible  to  offset  mflationary  pressures 
before  they  become  so  extreme  that  Con- 
gress has  no  alternative  but  to  pass  the 
10-ptrcent  surtax.  And  where  the  sur- 
tax would  be  a  serious  detriment  in 
downturn  periods,  repayment  of  the  sur- 
charge would  provide  a  flexible  counter- 
balance. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  that  my 
surcharge  proposals  originate  from  cer- 
tain papers  and  newspaper  columns  of 
the  UCLA  economist,  Harold  M.  Somers. 
I  wish  at  this  point  to  include  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills 
suggesting  the  surcharge  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  surtax: 

September  12,   1967, 
Hon.  Wtlbur  D,  Mili-s, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
House  of  Representatives . 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  Chaxriian:  The  Congress  Is 
presently  considering  the  administration's 
tax  proposal  of  a  10':  surtax  on  income  taxes 
for  both  Individuals  and  corporations. 

The  surtax  Is  designed  to  cut  an  expected 
deficit  and  to  curb  inflation.  But  what  if 
the  favorable  economic  forecasts  are  wrong? 
How  quickly  can  Congress  strike  out  the 
surtax  if  economic  activity  reverses  Itself? 
The  last  income  tax  cut  took  over  a  year  of 
talk  before  the  law  was  enacted.  The  recent 
restoration  of  the  Investment  credit  took 
months, 

I  propose  an  alternative  plan.  I  suggest  a 
surcharge  of  from  5  to  lOn  on  personal  and 
corporate  Income  tax  liability  in  the  form 
of  a  deferred  credit  repayable  to  the  tax- 
payer within  five  years. 

This  would  be  distinguished  from  a  "sur- 
tax" In  that  the  amount  involved  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  taxpayer,  not  taken  away 
from  him  forever. 

The  deferred  credit  could  even  carry  in- 
terest to  compensate  the  taxpayer-lender 
for  the  Involuntary  nature  of  the  loan.  The 
credit  could  also  be  repaid  earlier  than  five 
years,  at  Presidential  discretion,  thus  achiev- 
ing the  effects  of  a  tax  cut  when  conditions 
■warrant. 

The  funds  received  through  the  sur- 
charge could  be  held  In  a  trust  fund  as  a 
Treasury  asset  to  offset  the  liability. 

This  would  tend  to  "safeguard"  the  funds 
until  repaid  and  discourage  increased  gov- 
ernment outlays  that  might  otherwise  be 
prompted  by  the  Inflow  of  funds. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  B    Gonzalez. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  NIKOLA  PETKOV 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  TMr.  DincellI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sat- 
urday, September  23,  we  will  mark  the 
20th  anniversarj-  of  the  execution  of  one 
of  Bulgaria's  bravest  heroes — Nikola  Pet- 
kov.  With  the  influx  of  Communists 
and  Communist  control  in  Bulgaria  at 


the  end  of  World  War  n,  Petkov  who 
had  been  the  Vice  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  of  the  Fatherland  Front 
Government,  left  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment. Later,  in  1946,  the  Communists 
tried  to  intimidate  Petkov  and  other  op- 
position leaders  to  rejoin  the  Govern- 
ment on  Communist  terms  but  he  re- 
fused. This  courageous  chief  calmly  in- 
formed the  Communists  that  he  was  a 
Bulgarian  political  leader  and  could  not 
accept  instructions  from  any  foreign 
power. 

Before  the  September  1946  elections 
Communist  persecution,  imprisonment, 
and  execution  of  opposition  leaders  re- 
duced this  valiant  group  to  a  mere 
shadow  of  its  foi-mer  self  in  numbers. 
Even  so,  Petkov  waged  a  strong  cam- 
paign against  the  Communists  and  the 
opposition  polled  one-third  of  the  total 
vote.  At  this  point  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment could  no  longer  tolerate  the 
flagrant  opposition  carried  on  by  this 
soldier  of  freedom.  On  Jime  5,  1947,  1 
day  after  the  U.S.  Senate  ratified  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Bulgaria,  the  Com- 
munists arrested  Nikola  Petkov.  He  was 
tried  in  a  people's  court,  described  by 
many  as  a  "kangaroo"  court,  on  charges 
of  conspiracy  and  high  treason  and  was 
promptly  sentenced  to  death  by  hang- 
ing. Throughout  this  process  Petkov  held 
to  his  principles  of  truth  and  freedom 
and  did  not  yield  to  his  captors'  demands 
for  a  confession  of  his  "crimes."  The 
pleas  of  the  Western  Powers  in  Petkov's 
behalf  did  not  alter  the  Communists'  de- 
termination to  carry  out  the  execution 
and  on  September  23.  1947,  Nikola  Pet- 
kov was  legally  murdered. 

The  chronicle  of  this  vastly  significant 
act  provides,  in  1947  and  in  1967,  an 
incisive  picture  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Communists  flaunt  individual  free- 
doms and  rights  and  international  com- 
mitments. The  hoiTor  of  Nikola  Petkov's 
death  serves  as  a  forceful  reminder  of 
the  terrors  of  Communist  rule  for  any- 
one who  thinks  communism  can  solve 
his  countr>''s  problems.  Petkov's  courage 
and  detei-mination  in  hi.s  fight  against 
his  Communist  enemies  serves  as  a  vivid 
example  to  people  throughout  the  world 
who  have  been  threatened  with  the  de- 
struction of  their  freedoms  by  harsh 
rulers  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  Congress 
to  join  witii  Bulgarian  Americans  in 
Michigan,  and  in  the  United  States  in 
the  commemoration  of  the  tragic  death 
of  this  great  man,  Nikola  Petkov. 


PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  ACT 

Mr.  PATTEN,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Van  Deerlin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RrroRD  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
direct  the  attention  of  Members  to  a  bill 
scheduled  to  come  to  the  floor  tomorrow, 
which  has  very  special  meaning  to  our 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce, 

Nearly  6  years  ago.  this  committee  re- 
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ported  out  the  Educational  Television 
PacUities  Act  of  1962,  PubUc  Law  87-447. 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. $32  million  has  been  made  available 
in  construction  grants  constituting  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  support  which  has  acti- 
vated 93  noncommercial  television  sta- 
tions in  47  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  legislation  which  the  committee 
then  passed  has  more  than  doubled  the 
number  of  educational  television  stations 
existing  in  1962  when  it  was  signed  into 
public  law.  It  has  made  possible  the  es- 
tablishment of  stations  to  reach  an  addi- 
tional 50  million  Americans  which  are 
witliin  the  potential  signal  of  educational 
television  stations.  In  California,  grants 
under  the  Facilities  Act  provided  for  the 
activation  of  three  new  ETV  stations- 
Including  the  first  such  service  for  metro- 
politan Los  Angeles — and  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  three  stations  which  were  in 
operation  prior  to  passage  of  the  act. 

As  a  result  of  stimulation  provided 
iinder  the  ETV  Facilities  Act,  the  San 
Diego  area  began  receiving  its  first  non- 
commercial educational  television  broad- 
cast service  when  station  KBES-TV  be- 
gan operation  on  channel  15  as  of  June 

25.  1967. 

Activation  of  the  station  was  assisted 
by  a  Federal  grant  under  Public  Law  87- 
447  to  San  Diego  State  College.  The  sta- 
tion will  serve  an  audience  of  1,275.000 
person  in  southern  California,  including 
328,000  students  attending  476  educa- 
tional institutions,  with  comprehensive 
broadcast  services  which  will  include  in- 
school  programing  on  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels  in  a  wide  variety  of 
subject  areas  during  daytime  hours,  and 
an  evening  schedule  of  informational, 
educational,  and  cultural  offerings  for  the 
adult  community. 

Four  California  applications  currently 
pending  cannot  be  granted  because  the 
State  allotment  of  $1  million  under  this 
act  has  been  exhausted.  Current  plan- 
ning for  stations  in  at  least  three  other 
State  locations,  is  underway,  but  the  sup- 
port given  by  H.R.  6736  is  needed  if  these 
stations  are  to  be  constructed. 

Throughout  the  State,  educational  in- 
stitutions operate  31  noncommercial  ra- 
dio stations — only  seven  of  which  operate 
at  a  power  of  1  kilowatt  or  more.  The 
new  coverage  of  educational  radio  sta- 
tions for  facilities  grants  in  H.R.  6736 
will  enable  these  noncommercial  stations 
to  enlarge  their  operating  frequencies. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  6736  builds  on  these  past 
achievements.  It  requests  $10.5  million 
for  fiscal  1968  and  it  extends  the  pro- 
gram through  1972.  The  limit  in  the  pres- 
ent legislation  of  $1  million  for  any  one 
State  has  been  replaced  by  a  State  limit 
of  12 '2  percent  of  the  appropriated 
grants  in  a  given  fiscal  year. 

Title  II  of  the  legislation  establishes  a 
new  vehicle,  a  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  This  Corporation  will  have 
a  Board  of  Directors  of  15  member.^;  and 
will  be  charged  with  the  broad  duty  of 
seelcing  ways  to  finance  and  improve  the 
general  range  of  public  broadcasting  in 
the  United  States,  a  term  that  loosely 
covers  noncommercial  radio  as  well  as 
television. 
In  part,  the  legislation  was  based  on 


the  recommendations  made  in  the  thor- 
ough and  exhaustive  report  of  the  Car- 
negie Commission  on  Educational  Tele- 
vision. But  the  legislation  is  the  sum  total 
of  many  efforts,  both  public  and  private, 
which  have  resulted  in  this  far-reaching 
and  imagmative  idea  for  a  federally 
chartered,  nonprofit  Corporation.  Title  II 
further  authorizes  $9  million  in  •'seed 
money"  to  start  the  operation  of  the 
nongovernmental  Corporation. 

Why  is  this  Corporation  important? 
It  is  Important  because  we  have  begun 
to  grasp  the  full  promise  of  the  medium 
of  noncommercial  broadcasting,  both  in 
the  fields  of  television  and  radio.  The 
minimum  goal  of  public  television  is  to 
make  a  usable  signal  available  to  all  our 
citizens  and  this  has  been  done,  largely 
through  the  farsighted  actions  of  this 
committee  which  6  years  ago  this  month 
conducted  exhaustive  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  proposed  facilities  grants. 
Now,  we  have  a  chance  to  go  further. 
Our  legislative  history  and  guidelines 
set  down  by  this  committee  and  the 
Senate  make  it  clear  that  the  Corpora- 
tion will  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  in 
the  autonomous  operation  of  stations. 
The  Corporation  will  not  produce  pro- 
grams. Local  stations  will  not  be  forced — 
through  any  mechanism — to  broadcast 
programs  which  might  t>e  carried  over 
any  system  of  interconnection  which  the 
Corporation's  Board  of  Directors  sees  fit 
to  support 

In  short,  the  Corporation  is  what  many 
of  us  in  this  legislative  twsdy  would  like 
to  see  established.  It  will  bring  outside 
thinking  into  a  field  already  dotted  with 
imaginative  ideas  on  the  local  level.  The 
thought  already  fed  into  educational 
television  stations  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia and  from  Washington  to  Florida 
can  now  be  provided  some  national 
leadership.  And,  most  important,  this 
leadership  will  be  nongovernmental  and 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  American 
people. 

The  technological  advances  in  the  gen- 
eral field  of  broadcasting  have  made  it 
imperative  that  this  Corporation  provide 
the  needed  leadership.  The  Corporation 
would  assist — by  grant  or  contract — in 
developing  programs  for  national,  re- 
gional, or  local  transmission  over  non- 
commercial stations.  The  Corporation  is 
also  charged  with  facilitating  intercon- 
nection among  stations. 

This  interconnection  would  make  pos- 
siole  simultaneous  transmission  of  an 
event  to  other  public  television  stations 
or  it  could  be  used  to  store  up  locally 
produced  programs  for  future  distribu- 
tion. Thus,  if  a  station  in  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  produces  an  excellent  production 
of  Shakespeare,  the  system  of  intercon- 
nection could  be  used  to  store  this  pro- 
duction for  local  stations  if  they  wanted 
it  for  later  broadcasts. 

An  authorization  of  $9  million  is  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Fmally.  title  III  requests  a  research 
study  on  the  role  of  instructional  tele- 
vision. This  study  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  undertake  or  contract  out  for  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  possibilities 
and  limitations  of  instructional  televi- 
sion, including  technology,  program  con- 


tent, costs,  conditions  of  classroom  use, 
and  so  forth.  The  finding  of  this  study 
will  be  transmitted  to  Congress  and  will 
furnish  the  basis  for  such  future  legis- 
lation as  may  be  needed. 

In  1965  the  California  Legislature  en- 
acted legislation  which  provides  assist- 
ance on  a  matching  basis  for  instruc- 
tional television  programing.  Future 
needs,  however,  for  both  facilities  and 
quality  programs,  exceed  the  ability  to 
finance  them  entirely  from  State  re- 
sources. Passage  of  the  bill  will  permit 
a  State-Federal  partnership  for  im- 
proved educational  services  for  our  young 
people. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  these  three  pro- 
visions are  consistent  with  the  position 
that  this  committee  took  in  1961  during 
hearings  on  the  amendment  to  the  Com- 
munication Act  of  1934  to  establish  a 
new  program  of  Federal  matching  grants 
for  educational  television  facilities. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 
builds  on  this  experience  and  more,  offers 
a  new  vista  of  achievement  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

In  any  democratic  society,  a  fully  in- 
formed electorate  should  be  one  of  our 
highest  goals.  Consistent  with  this  ideal, 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  will 
offer  the  citizens  of  our  country  the 
means  to  inspire  and  uplift  our  people. 

Let  us  not  lose  this  opportunity. 

Let  us  face  up  to  the  challenge  we  have 
before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  speedy  enactment 
of  HR.  6736,  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1967. 


THEY  THINK  FOR  PAY 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Foley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal  carries  a  front  page  storj' 
by  Bowen  Northrop  on  one  of  the 
outstanding  research  organizations  of 
our  time — the  Hudson  Institute — whose 
guiding  spirit  is  the  eminent  political 
and  military  analyst,  Herman  Kahn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  note, 
in  particular,  the  Hudson  Institute's 
educational  activities.  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  attend  two  seminars  there 
which  I  can  commend  to  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  of  singular 
value. 

The  institute  under  its  president.  Max 
Singer,  is  today  turning  its  impressive 
expertise,  developed  preeminently  in  the 
defense  and  foreign  policy  fields  to 
domestic  problems,  the  challenge  of  eco- 
nomic development  abroad,  and  the  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Northrop's  article  is  a  fine  intro- 
duction to  the  work  of  this  highly  inno- 
vative community  of  scholars  and  prob- 
lem-solvers whose  continued  counsel 
makes  a  significant  contribution  to  wise 
and   effective  public    policy. 

The  article  follows : 
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TKEY  Thikk  fob  Pay — Herman  Kahn's  Ex- 
perts Min-L  NucLXAB  Strategt,  Crvn,  De- 
fense, FxrruJiE — Hxidson  iNSTmrrE's 
Studies  May  Alarm  the  Layman,  but 
Pentagon  Values  Them— Urban  Renewal 
AND  THE  Hippies 

(By  Bowen  Northrop) 

Croton-on-Hudson.     N.Y.— On     a     quiet, 

wooded     hillside    overlooking     the     Hudson 

River,  Herman  Kahn  and  his  associates  are 

conducting  a  nonstop  thermonuclear  war— 

with  words. 

They  also  are  contemplating  the  topogra- 
phy of  Colombi-i.  the  implications  of  the 
hippie  movement,  the  shape  of  the  world  in 
the  year  2000.  a  plan  for  urban  renewal  on 
New  "York  City's  Welfare  Island  and  the  pro- 
spective problems  of  a  •  post-lndustrtal  so- 
ciety" in  which  more  time  may  be  spent  at 
leisure  than  at  work. 

•The  world  is  our  oyster,"  says  one  staff 
member  at  the  Hudson  Institute.  "We  may 
look  Into  100  ideas.  Two  or  three  may  work. 
We  arent  concerned  about  our  batting  aver- 
age." Hudson  is  a  free-wheeling  specimen  of 
a  singular  American  institution — the  "think 
Unk,"  or  Independent  research  group  doing 
studies  for  Government  and  industry 

Voluminous  reading,  meditation  and  an 
endless  flow  of  conversation  are  the  chief  ac- 
tiviUes  in  Hudson's  seven  cottage-style  build- 
ings (formerly  a  mental  institution).  Its 
products  are  reports  issued  to  appropriate 
parties  in  Government  and  elsewhere,  plus 
periodic  briefings  and  seminars  for  visitors. 

Since  Rand  Corp.  was  formed  In  1946  by 
scientists  who  had  participated  in  World 
War  II  planning,  the  think  tanks  have  prolif- 
erated. They  now  number  several  hundred 
organizations  in  a  multi-billion  dollar  In- 
dustry, and  along  with  scholars  from  the  unl- 
versiUes.  they  have  carved  out  a  solid  niche 
in  the  policymaking  apparatus  of  Govern- 
ment. Business  organizations  favor  them  as 
high-powered  consultants. 

A  think  tank  may  investigate  the  most  de- 
sirable flavor  for  a  new  chewing  gum  or  advise 
on  paramount  questions  of  national  policy. 
How  influential  they  have  been  is  a  matter 
of  debate.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
Rand's  Impact  on  Government  has  been 
great,  but  several  foreign  policy  experts  sug- 
gest that  the  importance  of  the  others  may 
have  been  exaggerated. 

THE    LARGER    ISSUES 

Hudson  Is  a  think  tank  with  a  specialty; 
Its  acknowledged  forte  is  pondering  the  most 
long-range,  speculative  questions  of  strategy 
and  policy  in  the  nuclear  age.  "More  than 
half  our  people  spend  more  than  half  their 
time  thinking  about  the  larger  Issues,"  says 
Mr.  Kahn.  Hudson's  director. 

Hudson  Is  different  in  other  ways,  too. 
Whereas  Rand  and  other  large  organizations 
have  more  than  1.000  employes,  among  them 
legions  of  technical  experts.  Hudson  has  total 
staff  of  about  75  (soon  to  be  expanded  to  90) . 
Including  about  35  scholars  and  experts  in 
various  fields. 

But  Its  most  distinctive  asset  probably  Is 
Mr.  Kahn.  A  physicist  and  mathematician  by 
training,  he  is  a  man  of  prodigious  Intellect 
whose  knowledge  now  embraces  many  fields. 
A  mainstay  at  Rind  for  12  years,  Mr.  Kahn 
broke  away  to  form  Hudson  in  1961.  He  had 
burst  Into  public  prominence  a  year  earlier 
when  he  published  his  book  On  Thermo- 
nuclear War.  In  It  he  dispassionately  con- 
sidered the  most  horrific  possibilities  of  all- 
out  conflict,  deciding,  for  Instance,  that  at- 
tacks on  157  major  American  cities  might  kill 
160  million  Americans  but  that  20  million 
would  survive  to  reconstruct  things  within 
a  century, 

AN    ANGRY    REVIEWER 

When  the  book  appeared,  some  observers 
dubbed  Mr.  Kahn  "the  Clausewitz  of  the  nu- 
clear age."  but  one  angry  reviewer  said  he 
was  ashamed  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  same  na- 
tion as  the  author,  Mr,  Kahn  was  widely  de- 
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scribed  as  a  creature  of  the  "hawks,"  and 
Groeteschelle.  the  crazed  Government  adviser 
In  the  film  Fail-Safe.  was  said  to  have  been 
modeled  after  him, 

Mr.  Kahn  doesn't  fret  about  this  public 
image.  He  Is  a  large  i  official  weight,  220 
pounds;  actual  weight,  several  dozen  pounds 
more ) ,  genial  and  ebullient  man  with  a  broad 
and  mnoceut  face  who  prefers  to  talk  about 
Hudson  Institute,  "I  am  an  average,  every- 
day, middle-class  American  male,"  he  says 
blandlv.  Others  disagree: 

John  Foster,  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering,  Department  of  Defense: 
"Herman  Is  a  phenomenon.  Herman  is  Hud- 
son," 

Prof,  Hans  Morgenthau.  Director,  Center 
for  the  Study  of  American  Foreign  and  MUl- 
tary  Policy,  Universitv  of  Chicago:  "When  I 
first  heard  him,  I  thought.  'This  Is  one  of 
the  most  productive  minds  I  have  ever  en- 
countered.' But  he  is  a  great  Joker;  he  plays 
with  Ideas,  others  take  them  seriously.  He 
must  be  taken  with  a  large  grain  of  salt." 
Edgar  A.  GUck,  Librarian.  Hudson  Insti- 
tute: "Herman  is  a  reading  machine," 

Probably  most  important,  as  Mr.  Foster 
suggests,  is  that  "Herman  Is  an  Inspiration  to 
everyone  at  Hudson,"  Mr.  Kahn's  energy  Is 
great,  and  hU  conversation  is  a  restless  flow 
of  spur-of-the-moment  insights,  shrewd  as- 
sessments of  people  and  events,  information 
from  many  fields  and  parenthetical  witti- 
cisms. "But  he  is  a  good  listener,"  says  Max 
Singer,  Hudson's  president. 

Through  conferences  in  Mr.  Kahns  book- 
crammed  office,  in  exchanges  through  the 
Hudson  intercom,  In  evening  meetings  at 
Mr.  Kahn's  home  or  in  sessions  of  talk 
snatched  in  such  moments  as  riding  to  an 
airport.  Hudson's  director  trades  ideas  and 
information  with  bis  staff. 

In  the  institute's  early  days,  an  expert  oc- 
casionally would  post  a  notice  on  the  bul- 
letin board  indicating  that  he  would  be  In 
the  conference  room  at  a  certain  hour  to 
discuss  an  Idea  that  intrigued  him.  "Some- 
times those  discussions  would  go  on  for 
days."  a  research  aide  says.  Now  the  staff 
members  know  one  another's  interests;  a 
session  of  talk  is  likely  to  Involve  three  or 
four  men  in  an  oifice. 

Thmk  tanks  operate  under  a  major  re- 
straint: They  generally  cant  afford  to  think 
about  something  unless  someone  will  pay 
them  for  it.  Like  most  such  organizations. 
Hudson  is  dependent  primarily  upon  Federal 
funds,  and  the  bulk  of  its  work  falls  into 
Mr.  Kahns  fields  of  expertise,  high  policy 
and  strategy. 

Of  the  $1,220,000  received  by  the  Institute 
In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1966  (the 
figure  for  fiscal  1967  is  about  $1.330.0001. 
$610,000  came  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, $320,000  from  the  Office  of  Civil  De- 
fense, another  $120,000  from  other  Govern- 
ment sources,  and  non-Government  sources 
contributed  $170,000,  including  $35,000  in  un- 
restricted grants. 

Two-thirds  of  Hudson's  contracts,  Mr, 
Kahn  says,  are  "felt  needs'— projects  that 
need  to  be  done— and  the  rest  are  taken  on 
■because  we're  interested."  The  msiltute  fre- 
quently turns  down  project  offers  and  doesn't 
take  on  manv  business  assignments,  "If  a 
company's  problems  tend  to  be  the  same  as 
those  of  the  countrj-,  then  we'll  look  mto  It," 
Mr.  Singer  says.  These  clients  tend  to  be  de- 
fense contractors. 

Hudson  poUcy  studies  bear  titles  such  as 
"Strategic  and  Political  Factors  Atlectlng  Use 
or  Threat  of  Force,  1965-1975  and  There- 
after"; "Political,  Strategic  and  Tactical  Con- 
siderations Involved  in  Ballistic-MlssUe  De- 
fense' ;  "Models  and  Methodologies  for  Ana- 
lyzing Post-attack  Recovery  Problems";  and 
•Studies  on  Counterlusurgency  War."  with 
emphasis  on  Vietnam,  "We  don't  use  Hudson 
for  the  fire  brigade,  for  the  crisis  of  the  mo- 
ment," says  Mr,  Foster  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment." "We  use  them  for  things  a  year  or 
several  years  in  the  future." 


GRADUAL    ESCALATION    THEORY 

Hudson  studies  civil  defense  In  a  broad 
framework,  with  Interest  in  reducing  U,S. 
vulnerability  as  well  as  casualties,  A  persist- 
ent notion  outside  the  Institute  has  been 
that  a  nuclear  conflict  would  erupt  and  be 
over  within  minutes  or  hours;  Hudson  main- 
tains that  escalation  would  be  likely  tC'  take 
place  over  a  period  of  weeks,  months  or  even 
years,  allowing  for  detailed  preparations 

The  lan^age  of  the  policy  thinkers  Is 
both  blunt  ("Russia  hits  us  with  a  missile; 
we  hit  them  with  a  missile;  tit  for  tat  "i  and 
opaque;  Mr,  Kahn's  escalation  ladder, 
wherein  he  charts  the  "way  stations  of  as- 
cending conflict.  "  has  as  three  of  its  "rungs" 
"slow-motion  counterforce  war."  "con- 
strained force  reduction  salvo.'"  and  "con- 
strained disarming  attack,"  (The  top  rung, 
number  44,  is  all  too  understandable: 
"Spasms  or  insensate  war."") 

Thinking  About  the  Unthinkable  (the 
title  of  Mr,  Kahn"s  second  book  i  would  seem 
a  harrowing  day-to-day  task,  but  Hudson"B 
experts  go  about  it  with  professional  de- 
tachment. A  working  motto  Is,  "If  you  wish 
to  prevent  war,  prepare  for  war."' 

Mr.  Kahn"s  thinking  brims  with  icono- 
clasms.  He  considers  It  likely  that  resurgent 
Japan,  rather  than  China,  will  be  tiie  future 
colossus  of  Asia  ("When  we  think  of  China, 
we  tend  to  multiply  everything  by  750  mil- 
lion; population  isn't  that  important"  i,  and 
despite  the  bleak  headlines  in  the  newspapers, 
he  believes  ( and  has  a  graph  to  demonstrate 
it)  that  the  danger  of  all-out  war  is  much 
less  now  than  it  was  In  the  mld-1950E. 

HAND-PICKED    EXPERTS 

Hudson's  staff,  hand-picked  by  Mr.  Kahn. 
now  includes  experts  In  International  rela- 
tions. Chinese  studies,  social  projections, 
economic  analysis,  engineering,  arms  con- 
trol and  other  specialties.  Some  are  Ph,D6. 
others  not.  "'All  these  people  are  better  than 
their  credentials,""  Mr,  Kahn  says.  The  senior 
staff  men  get  paid  from  about  $18,000  to 
$30,000  a  year. 

What  excites  Hudson's  scholars  isn't  the 
idea  that  already  has  passed  into  the  "conven- 
tional wisdom,"'  but  the  new  idea,  or  the 
controversial  idea  that  hasn't  been  accepted. 
Some  critics  question  the  think  tanks"  inde- 
pendence; Chicago's  Prof.  Morgenthau,  for 
instance,  suggests  that  their  ""freedom  of 
maneuver  is  limited  by  what  Is  acceptable 
to  the  Government,"  but  Mr.  Kahn  denies 
this. 

"We  never  approve  of  things  as  they  are," 
he  savs,  "We  ask,  where  can  major  Improve- 
ments be  made?  If  not  that,  where  can  sig- 
nificant improvements  be  made?  If  not  that." 
he  adds  puckishly.  ""nlt-plck."' 

The  Vietnamese  war,  which  is  becoming  a 
pnontv  project  at  Hudson,  is  a  case  in  point. 
Mr.  Kahn  believes  that  the  massive  U.S. 
buildup  two  years  ago.  preventing  a  Commu- 
nist victory,  was  a  masterful  operation,  but  he 
bluntlv  says  that  the  current  pxillcy  ("the 
•ouch'"  method")  designed  to  bring  North 
Vietnam  to  the  bargaining  table  has  been 
"incredibly  inept"  in  its  execution. 

SOME    SUGGESTIONS    POB    VIETNAM 

"Can  you  win  the  war?"'  he  asks.  ""We  don't 
know.  Can  you  Improve  the  prosecuuon  of 
that  war?  We  think  so.""  One  of  his  concerns 
Is  security  for  South  Vietnamese  villages: 
'"We  feel  you  have  to  win  the  small  war."' 
Another  suggestion:  Give  battlefield  commis- 
sions to  deserving  South  Vietnamese  non- 
commissioned officers.  ""In  a  peacetime  army 
you  CLUi"t  have  officers  who  don"t  know  how 
to  use  a  fork."'  Mr.  Kahn  says.  "In  wartime 
that  doesn't  matter." 

Hudson  charges  cost  plus  a  fixed  fee  for 
its  work,  which  comes  to  about  $46,000  per 
man-year.  As  a  tax-free,  nonprofit  institu- 
tion, it  turns  back  extra  funds  into  pet 
projects.  Such  an  undertaking  Is  its  "futures  " 
program,  which  has  resulted  in  a  book  to  be 
published   by   Mr.    Kahn    next   month.    The 
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book  Is  entitled  The  Next  Thirty-Three 
Years:  A  Prameworlc  For  Speculation. 

It  18  a  fantaatlc  collection  of  extrapolations 
and  Insights.  Among  100  "very  probable" 
technical  Innovations  envisaged  by  Mr.  Kahn 
are  the  capability  to  choose  the  sex  of  un- 
born children,  artificial  "moons"  to  light 
huge  areas,  automated  housework.  Inhabited 
undersea  colonies  and  programed  dreams. 

The  book  also  outlines  "10  for-out  pos- 
sibilities." Including  major  modification  of 
the  human  species,  Interstellar  travel,  lab- 
oratory creation  of  artificial  live  plants  and 
animals,  and  "antlgravlty." 

TALKING  TO  THr  HIPPIES 

Mr  Kahn  conjures  up  an  America  of  the 
year  2000  in  which  Negroes  may  dominate  the 
major  cities,  where  work  may  become  a  sec- 
ondary concern  ("Anyone  can  make  $10.- 
00O-*25.000  per  annum  by  coasting")  and 
where  the  philosophies  of  the  hippies  and  the 
Black  Mxisllms  may  be  major  concerns.  He 
has  interviewed  the  former  on  MacEtougal 
Street  in  New  York's  Greenwich  Village  and 
the  latter  In  Chicago. 

Not  all  of  Hudson's  work  Is  speculative  and 
theoretical;  It  also  has  "bricks  and  mortar" 
projects.  Robert  Panero  Is  "Hermans  engi- 
neer," with  the  title  of  director  of  economic 
development  studies,  and  he  now  Is  shaping 
a  massive  urban  renewal  proposal  for  New 
York's  Welfare  Island,  a  1.8-mlle-long  Island 
In  the  East  River  between  Manhattan  Island 
and  the  borough  of  Queens. 

Two  aging  hospitals  and  some  other  aban- 
doned buildings  are  the  chief  structures  on 
Welfare  Island  now.  Hudson's  scheme  Is 
grand:  Build  a  "Ponte  Vecchlo"  like  that  In 
Florence.  Italy,  to  connect  the  Island  with 
Queens.  This  broad  pedestrian  bridge  would 
have  shops  and  recreational  attractions  along 
either  side. 

Hudson  would  relocate  the  hospitals  and 
build  apartment  houses  for  250.000  persons 
on  one  quarter  of  the  ground  space.  The  rest 
would  be  parkland.  With  rents  ranging  from 
$100  to  $250  a  month,  all  classes  could  afford 
to  live  on  the  Island.  Hudson  estimates  the 
cost  at  $1.5  billion;  It  suggests  that  private 
Industry  could  develop  the  project  profitably 
under  medium-term  leases,  with  control 
eventually  reverting  to  the  city.  Hudson  en- 
visions such  attractions  as  "boatports"  In  the 
basements  of  the  apartment  buildings  and 
notes  residents  would  have  rapid  acces.s  to 
Manhattan. 

AIDING   LATIN    AMERICAN   DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Panero  has  Just  returned  from  Colom- 
bia, where  Hudson  Is  advising  the  govern- 
ment on  construction  of  a  series  of  'low 
dams,"  an  inexpensive  method  to  spur  devel- 
opment of  the  largely  uninhabited  interior. 
This  Is  what  Hudson  calls  a  "catalytic  de- 
velopment" project,  and  the  Idea  has  been 
expanded  to  the  p>olnt  where  Messrs.  Panero 
and  Kahn  have  Issued  a  report  entitled  "A 
South  American  'Great  Lakes'  System." 

Mr.  Kahn  Is  quick  to  concede  that  Hudson 
doesn't  have  the  "800  technicians"  of  Rand, 
for  instance,  and  in  the  Colombian  project 
the  government  retained  the  institute  for 
overall  planning  while  contracting  out  the 
engineering  to  Colombian  companies. 

To  compensate  for  limited  resources.  Hud- 
son has  on  tap  a,  number  of  consultants,  plus 
affiliations  with  two  groups  called  Public 
Members  and  Fellow  Members.  The  Public 
Members,  including  labor  and  business  lead- 
ers, represent  "the  community"  in  the  coun- 
sel they  give  Hudson,  Mr.  Singer  say;?. 

The  Fellow  Members  are  specialists,  most 
of  them  at  universities.  They  include  A.  Doak 
Harnett,  the  China  scholar  from  Columbia 
University;  Milton  Friedman,  the  University 
of  Chicago  economist;  Carl  Kaysen,  director 
of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies  In 
Princeton.  N.J.:  and  Prof.  Morgenthau. 

How  much  these  men  contribute  to  Hud- 
son's work  Is  debatable.  Prof.  Morgenthau. 
who    haa    Ideological    differences    with    Mr. 


Kahn,  often  comments  on  repxorts  In  prepara- 
tion, but  he  says  good-naturedly,  "I  have  no 
illusions  about  having  any  Influence  on  Mr. 
Kahn." 

ASSESSING    HUDSON'S    INFLITENCE 

How  Influential  Is  Hudson's  work?  Some 
doubters  suggest  that  'all  those  reports 
turned  out  by  think  tanks  Just  go  Into  the 
files  and  get  forgotten."  but  Mr.  Poster  of 
the  Defense  Department  says  that  when  he 
gets  a  Hudson  report,  "I  make  a  one-page 
summary  of  It  and  It  goes  to  my  boss,  Mr. 
McNamara." 

Mr.  Singer.  Hudson's  president,  notes  that 
much  of  the  institute's  work  Is  educational 
and  thus  Is  difficult  to  evaluate  in  terms  of 
concrete  results.  Most  famous  of  Hudson's 
educational  activities  are  the  week-long  sem- 
inars at  the  institute,  when  selected  visitors 
hear  marathon  lectures  by  Mr.  Kahn  and  his 
associates. 

Hudson's  director  Is  reluctant  to  be  spe- 
cific about  the  contributions  of  organiza- 
tions like  his.  "When  you  have  a  project,"  he 
says,  "somebody  always  thought  of  It  before 
you  did.  somebody  has  to  fight  it  along  with 
you  and  somebody  fights  it  after  you."  But 
in  national  affairs,  he  thinks  "many  of  the 
things  that  have  happened  would  have  hap- 
pened five  or  ten  years  later"  If  It  hadn't  been 
for  the  think  tanks. 


WHEAT  TRADE  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  JAPAN 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  TMr.  Foley!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  now  being  visited  by  a  most 
important  and  distingruished  trade  dele- 
gation from  Japan.  For  the  past  2  weeks 
this  delegation,  headed  by  Mr.  Keinosuki 
Numata.  executive  director  of  the 
Japan  Milling  Industry  Development 
Foundation,  has  toured  our  wheat- 
producing  areas  meeting  with  producer 
and  export  associations. 

This  delegation  represents  over  70  per- 
cent of  Japanese  milling  industry  and  Is 
by  far  the  most  significant  trade  delega- 
tion of  its  kind  ever  to  visit  the  United 
States. 

Today  a  statement  by  Mr.  Numata 
was  made  to  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. It  deserves  more  than  such  a 
limited  audience,  and  I  therefore  include 
it  in  the  Record  in  its-^tirety: 

Statement  by  Mr.  Kfinostjki  Numata 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  briefly  speak  to  you  today 
regarding  the  wheat  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan. 

First,  on  behalf  of  the  Japan  Flour  Millers 
Team.  I  would  like  to  extend  our  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  the  American  wheat  producers 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  their  kindness  in  Inviting  us  to 
visit  this  beautiful  country.  We  have  enjoyed 
every  second  since  our  arrival  In  Seattle  on 
September  5,  because  of  their  generous  hos- 
pitality and  cooperation. 

We  have  had  several  visits  to  this  country 
In  the  past  and  from  everyone  we  have 
learned  something  new,  which  Is  the  most 
beneficial  part  of  any  trip  to  the  United 
States. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  Introduce  my  team 
members.  They  are  Mr.  Klmura,  the  Execu- 


tive Director  of  Nippon  Flour  Mills;  Mr. 
Hlrano,  Vice  President  of  Showa  Sangya  Co.; 
Mr.  Ishll,  Managing  Director  of  Nlsshin  Flour 
mills  and  Mr.  Takl,  Executive  Director  of 
Nltto  Flour  Mills.  My  name  is  Keinosuki 
Numata  and  I  am  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Flour  Mills  Association.  Mr.  Hannya  is 
our  secretary  and  tour  manager  from  the 
Wheat   Associates   office   In   Tokyo. 

The  four  fiour  mills  represented  by  our 
team  members  produce  almost  70 'T  of  wheat 
flour  milled  m  Japan.  The  team  more  nearly 
represents  the  entire  Japanese  wheat  In- 
dustry than  any  before. 

It  has  only  been  70  years  since  the  Japa- 
nese flour  milling  Industry  was  first  mecha- 
nized— primarily  with  roller  mills  and  other 
modern  equipment  imported  from  the  U.S. 
The  last  40  years,  particularly,  has  been  a 
period  of  remarkable  modernization  and  de- 
velopment for  our  Industry. 

We  are  very  much  aware  of  the  Important 
role  played  by  the  tremendovis  amount  of 
wheat  donated  to  Japan  by  the  United  States 
In  the  Immediate  post-war  days.  There  were 
very  serious  food  shortages  in  Japan  largely 
because  of  the  abandonment  of  land  and  the 
loss  of  large  rice-supplying  sources  such  as 
Taiwan.  Korea  and  others.  The  whe.tt  given 
to  our  country  through  GALIOA  and  ERO.^ 
not  only  helped  to  save  the  lives  of  our  peo- 
ple but  also  paved  the  way  to  the  prosperity 
of  our  Industry  today. 

Whenever  I  remember  those  difficult  days. 
I  cannot  find  adequate  words  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  this  nation. 

In  1938,  when  the  war  began  for  us.  the 
total  amount  of  wheat  milled  annually  in 
Japan  was  only  one  million  tons,  about  37 
million  bushels.  Today  the  wheat  consump- 
tion In  Japan  has  Increased  to  almost  five 
million  metric  tons  or  185  million  bushels. 
As  you  can  see,  Japanese  wheat  consumption 
has  Increased  5  times  over  the  past  30  years. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  reasons  for  such 
a  tremendous  increase.  Population  increase 
Is  one  major  factor  since  Japan  now  has  a 
population  of  over  10  million.  However,  the 
most  Important  factor  Is  the  rapid  westerni- 
zation of  the  culture  of  our  people  which  has 
been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  trade  and 
cultural  exchange  between  our  two  nations. 

For  example,  under  the  Japan  school 
liinch  program.  100  percent  of  the  primary 
school  children  are  fed  bread  or  pasta 
products  every  day.  70";  of  the  Junior  high 
schools  are  also  under  the  program.  The 
school  lunch  program  Is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of 
promoting  wheat  flour  products  In  Japan 
and  It  has  played  a  very  Important  role 
in  this  respect. 

Because  of  the  economic  growth  of  Ja- 
pan, consumers  today  are  generally  more 
Interested  In  variety  and  specialty  foods. 
As  a  result.  Japanese  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  rice  has  been  decreasing  year  by 
year  while  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
wheat  flour  has  become  closer  to  that  of 
your  country.  The  total  wheat  Imported 
and  grown  is  consumed  in  the  following 
manner:  noodle  39 "c;  bread  34':^;  pastries 
li'"--.  industries  3^r :  other  10 Ci. 

Westernization  of  our  food  habits  is 
closely  related  to  the  Increased  importation 
of  wheat.  Japan's  .annual  Imports  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  from  all  countries 
totals  over  2  billion  dollars.  Out  of  this 
total,  Japan  now  buys  900  million  dollars 
worth  of  agricultural  commodities  from  the 
United  States.  This  figure  should  reach  one 
billion  dollars  In  the  near  future. 

As  far  as  wheat  is  concerned.  Japan  ex- 
pects to  import  at  least  2.3  million  metric 
tons  from  the  U.S.  this  year,  which  will 
be  almost  20 ""j-  of  your  total  crop.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  provides 
44%  of  all  wheat  consumed— bot'n  Imported 
and  produced  domestically — in  Japan.  This 
means  the  U.S.  will  rank  first  for  the  fifth 
straight  year  as  a  supplier  of  wheat  to  Ja- 
pan.   'We    understand    that    Japan    Is    the 
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largest  cash  customer  In  the  world  for 
U£.  wheat. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  American  wheat  producers.  I  refer 
to  those  affiliated  with  Western  Wheat 
Associates.  Their  efforts  in  aiding  our  in- 
dustry with  market  promotion,  research  and 
technical  assistance  have  provided  a  most 
useful  service.  With  their  help,  our  Industry 
has  been  able  to  provide  a  real  contribution 
and  service  to  our  country  by  improving 
the  nutritional  standard  of  living  of  our 
people. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  taking  time 
from  your  busy  schedule  to  meet  with  us 
here  today. 


TOUGH  GUN  LAWS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  ReesI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  i-eissued  his  call  for  legisla- 
tion to  assist  the  States  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  firearms  legislation.  In  his 
letter  to  our  Presiding  Officer,  he  has 
made  it  clear  that  in  his  judgment  Con- 
gi'ess  can  no  longer  delay. 

As  reflected  in  the  attached  editorial 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Sept-ember 
7.  FBI  Director  Hoover  is  likewise  of  that 
view. 

In  the  light  of  opposition  voiced  by 
representatives  of  sportsmen.  I  have 
carefully  studied  the  pending  legislation. 
In  my  judgment  it  does  not  impinge  on 
the  lawful  activity  of  sportsmen  or  any- 
one else.  It  does  guarantee  us.  however,  a 
reduction  in  the  commission  of  crime 
with  firearms. 

I.  for  one,  join  the  President,  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the 
many  others  who  have  been  pointing  the 
way.  Let  us  get  the  job  done. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
FBI  Chief  Urges  ToroH  Gun  Laws 

The  respected  voice  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, ha.s  been  raised  in  vigorous  defense  of 
tougher  gun  laws.  His  words  should  be  care- 
fully heeded  by  all  those  who  profess  to  see 
a  national  "danger"  In  controls  on  sale  and 
possession  of  firearms. 

As  the  veteran  FBI  chief  declared  In  a 
signed  editorial  in  his  agency's  monthly  bul- 
letin: "We  have  reached  the  point  where 
the  time  for  debate  is  past;  the  time  for  ac- 
tion Is  here." 

At  the  very  least.  Hoover  wants  a  federal 
ban  on  mall-order  purcha.^^e  of  firearms,  and 
controls  on  Interstate  transportation  of  such 
weapons.  Legislation  to  accomplish  this  is 
st.illed  in  the  Senate,  through  the  efforts  of 
the   surprisingly    potent   gun    lobby. 

Hoover  would  Implement  this  federal  pro- 
posal through  "local  registration  of  weapons." 

He  buttresses  his  case  with  some  shocking 
statistics: 

During  1966  alone  more  citizens  were  slain 
or  assaulted  with  guns  In  U.S.  streets  and 
homes  than  were  killed  in  battle  during  the 
Korean  War. 

Of  the  57  law  enforcement  officers  killed  In 
line  of  duty  last  year,  all  but  two  were  g\m- 
shot  vicUnis.  That  has  been  the  trend  since 
1960 — the  weapon  in  96%  of  the  police  mur- 
ders has  been  a  gun. 


"While  it  Is  true  a  hardened  criminal  will 
obtain  a  gun  regardless  of  statutes  in  force." 
says  Hoover,  "most  authorities  agree  that 
controls  would  make  acquisition  more  diffi- 
cult." 

Stricter  controls  at  the  local  level,  par- 
ticularly registration,  would  provide  major 
assistance  in  tracing  stolen  weapons.  Hoover 
added. 

With  such  expert  testimony.  It  Is  hard  to 
see  how  any  Intelligent  person  can  persist 
in  fighting  adequate  firearms  laws.  Yet  the 
oppwsitlon  continues. 

Hoover  concludes:  "There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  easy  accessibility  of  fire- 
arms is  responsible  for  many  killings,  both 
Impulse  and  premeditated.  .  .  .  Strong  meas- 
ures must  be  taken,  and  promptly,  to  pro- 
tect the  public." 

The  Times,  which  has  consistently  sup- 
ported comprehensive  weapons  control  laws, 
applauds  the  FBI  director's  latest  statement 
on  the  issue.  We  hope  it  will  help  convince 
the  Doubting  T'nomases. 


CONSTITUTION    WEEK 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  BevillI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rem.arks.  I  include  the  text 
of  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Sunday.  September  17,  1967,  issue  of 
the  Gadsden  Times.  These  remai'ks  em- 
phasize the  great  need  for  us  to  renew 
our  acquaintance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion: to  rededicate  ourselves  to  fulfilling 
its  promises. 

As  the  Times  brings  out,  no  better 
\\ay  of  observing  this  Constitution  Week 
could  be  devised  than  the  thoughtful  re- 
reading of  the  Constitution  m  its  en- 
tirety. 

The  editorial  follows: 
IFrom  the  Gadsden   (Ala.)   Times.  Sept.  17, 
19671 
Constitution  Week 

Strong  enough  to  meet  Its  obligations  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Secure  enough  to  guarantee  the  liberties 
of  its  people 

Such  was  the  type  of  government  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  were  determined  to  provide. 

The  history  of  the  nation  Is  the  proof  of 
their  success.  The  document,  signed  180 
years  ago  today.  Sept.  17.  1787.  welded  13 
states  into  a  union  and  guided  that  Union. 
In  less  than  two  centuries,  to  a  position  of 
world  leadership. 

V/ashlngton  and  Franklin.  Madison  and 
Hamilton,  among  half  a  hundred  others 
left  their  mark  upon  It.  They  knew  the 
document  was  a  compromise  of  many  shades 
of  political  belief,  but  they  placed  their 
faith  In  the  great  basic  principles  It  ex- 
pre.ssed:  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  re- 
spect for  the  states  as  separate  entities, 
division  of  power  among  three  equal  and  In- 
dependent branches  of  government  which 
would  serve  as  permanent  checks  on  each 
other,  separation  of  church  and  state,  rule 
by  the  majority. 

Today,  by  proclamation  of  the  President, 
begins  celebration   of  Constitution  Week. 

No  better  observance  of  the  occasion 
could  be  devised  than  thoughtful  re-reading 
of  the  Constitution  in  Its  entirety.  Failing 


that,  a  consideration  of  the  Preamble  In  the 
light  of  today's  Issues  would  be  a  reward- 
ing study  requiring  only  a  few  moments. 

The  purpose  of  the  Constitution,  Its  fram- 
ers declared  In  the  name  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  was  'to  form  a  more  per- 
fect Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense, promote  the  general  welfare,  and  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity." 


LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HosMER,  for  September  25-29,  on 
account  of  official  business  of  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Enei'gy. 

Mr.  Broo.mfield  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  > ,  for  an  indefinite  pei-iod, 
on  account  of  official  business  as  U.S 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford'.  for  today,  on  accoimt 
of  official  business— National  Advisory- 
Committee  on  Civil  Disorders. 

Mr.  Harrison  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R  Ford)  ,  for  September  21.  1967, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative propi-am  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  the 
following  Members  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  BrcHANAN  i  and  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter: 

Mr.  Halpern.  for  15  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 21. 

Mr.  PoFF.  for  1  hour,  on  September  21. 

Mr.  Gubser.  for  1  hour  on  September 
21.  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr,  Teag^'e  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  McCarthy  in  three  instances. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  widow 
of  Albert  M.  Pepoon;  and 

S.  953  An  act  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  PATTEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly 'at  6  o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.>, 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday.  September  21.  1967.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1086.  A  letter  from  the  Secretar>'  of  the 
Armv,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army  dated 
November  30.  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  the  report  on  Lake 
Chlcoi.  Ark.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of  Repre- 
sent.itlves.  adopted  June  19,  1963  'H.  Doc 
No  1681 ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

1087  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Statis- 
tical Suoplement,  Stockpile  Report  to  the 
Congress",  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1967. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  79- 
520;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1088  A  letter  from  the  executive  secretary. 
Public  Service  Commission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  the  54th  annual  re- 
port of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  calendar  year 
1966.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs U  and  20  of  section  8  of  an  act  mak- 
ing appropriations  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  endine;  June  30, 
1914,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved  March 
4,  1913;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1089.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce transmitting  the  11th  program  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  for 
calendar  year  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5  of  the  International  Travel 
Act  of  1961:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce, 

1090.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior transmitting  a  contract  between  the 
US  Government  and  the  Metropolitan  Wa- 
ter District  of  Southern  California,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90-18:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
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Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  BROCK: 
H  R.  13015.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Small  Tax 
Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr   CELLER: 
H  R  13016.  A  bill  to  proWde  cost-of-living 
allowances   for  Judicial  employees  stationed 
outside  the  continental  United  States  or  in 
Alaska  or  Haw,\ll,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  13017.  A  bill  to  amend  section  792(a). 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  five  additional  commission- 
ers by  the  Court  of  Claims;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  ERLENBORN: 
H  R.  13018.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  modernize 
certain  restrictions  upon  the  application  and 
scope  of  the  exemption  provided  therein;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

Bv  Mr.  EVERETT: 
HR  13019.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the  In- 
come limlUtlona  for  pension  purposes  ap- 
plicable to  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  the  Korean  conflict,  and  the  Vietnam 
era  who  are  in  need  of  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.R.  13020.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Ntirse 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  increased 
assistance    to    hospital    diploma    schools    of 


nursing:    to    the    Committee    on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  13021.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  com- 
memorate the  60th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Baltic  States  (Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Uthuanla) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi: 
HJl.  13022.  A    bUl    to   provide    for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.R.  13023.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the 
existing  program  for  assistance  for  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  hospitals  and 
other  medical  facilities  and  to  provide  for 
the  making  of  loans  for  such  modernization: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  13024.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959  to  make  such  act  applicable  to  Fed- 
eral employee  unions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  13025.  A  bill  to  permit  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations under  the   Alcoholic  Beverage  Con- 
trol   Act.    and    for   other    purposes:    to    the 
Committee  on   the   District  of   Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HR.  13026.  A    bill    to    change    the    period 
during  which  an  Individual  Is  permitted  to 
enroll   under    part   B  of  title   XVIII  of  the 
Social    Security    Act     (relating    to    supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged),  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
HR   13027.  A    bin    to    amend    the   Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956.  to  provide  for 
a  naUonal  program  of  flood  Insurance,  and 
for   other    purposes;    to   the    Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HAG  AN: 
H.R.  13028.  A   bill    to    provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

BvMr.MACHEN: 
H.R,  13029.  A   bill    to   authorize   the   con- 
struction   of    a    low    diversion    structure    or 
dam   on    the    Potomac    River.    Md.;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KUTKENDALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 

"riecle,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr. 

Battin,    Mr.    BiESTER,    Mrs.    Bolton. 

Mr.  Bush.  Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Donohue. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Mr.  Hcnt.  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.   King  of  New  York.   Mr.  Laird. 

Mr   McCui-LOCH.  Mr.  McGregor.  Mr. 

M.^tsunaga.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr,  Poff.  Mr. 

Railsback.  Mr.  Rivers.  Mr.  Rogers  of 

Colorado.  Mr.  Sandman.  Mr.  Steiger 

of  Arizona,   and  Mr.  WnrrENEB)  : 

H  R.  13030.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 

United  States  Code  to  make  It  unlawful  to 

assault   or   kill    any   member  of   the   armed 

services  engaged  In  the  performance  of  his 

official  duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of 

the  President  under  chapter  15  of  title  10  of 

the  United  States  Code  or  paragraphs    (2) 

and    (3)    of  section  3500  of  title   10  of  the 

United   States   Code;    to   the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  RIEGLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  KtJY- 

KEND.ALL.    Mr.     ANDERSON     Of    IlllnOlS, 

Mr.  Battin,  Mr.  Biester,  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton. Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  Cramer.  Mr. 
Donohue.  Mr.  Goodell.  Mr.  Hunt. 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  King  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  McCuxloch.  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Po»T.  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Rivers. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Sand- 
man. Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  and  Mr. 
WhitenerI  : 
H.R.  13031.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  unlawful  to 


assault  or  kill  any  member  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices engaged  In  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of 
the  President  under  chapter  15  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  or  paragraphs  (2 »  and 
(3  I  of  section  3500  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG  : 
H  R.  13032.  A  bin  to  amend  section  336(c) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  so 
as  to  authorize  anv  petitioner  for  naturaliza- 
tion to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  a  final 
hearing  held   upon   his   petition   within   30. 
rather  than  60.  days  preceding  a  general  elec- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  HAJ.PERN: 
H  R   13033.  A  bin  to  reqtUre  the  disclosure 
of  gifts,  income,  certain  financial  Interests. 
and  clerk  tiire:  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Rules. 
Bv  Mr.  MOORE: 
H  R  13034.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Interstate  Compact  on  Air 
Pollution  between   the  Stales   of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr.  BEXL; 
HJ  Res  836.  Joint     resolution     designat- 
ing the  month  of  May  1968  as  National  Air- 
mail Golden  Anniversary  Month;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H  J     Res  837.  Joint  resoluUon  In  opposi- 
tion to  vesting  title  to  the  ocean  floor  In  the 
United  Nations:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
.Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  WH ALLEY: 
H  J  Res  838.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  power  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  declare  any  provision  of  law 
unconstitutional;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  WYLIE:  

HJ  Res  839.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  suTdy  of  the  resources  of  the  ocean 
floor  by  the  National  CouncU  on  Marine  Re- 
^un.  J  and  Engineering  Development^  and 
to  prevent  certain  premature  acUons  which 
might  adverselv  affect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  In  such  resources  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H  Con.  Res.  505.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  joint  congressional  ^onun  ttee  to 
investigate  riots  and  violent  civil  disorder, 
to  the  ComnUttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN :  ,    .,        +„ 

H  Con  Res.  506.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  and 
Conduct:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD ; 
H  Res  924  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  concerning  a 
means  toward  achieving  a  stable  and  durable 
peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
Bv  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H  R.  13035.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Caracchlolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclarv. 

H  R.  13036.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lionel 
Rovlra:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 

H  R.  13037.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marcela 
S.  Vista:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 

H.R.  13038.  A   bin   for  the  relief  of   Italia 
Ponzone:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H  R.  13039.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bene- 
detto Amato  and  his  wife.  Valerio  Amato;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 

BR  13040.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglotls 

Drosos;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R  13041.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Hideo 

KodEima;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

158  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  city  of  Brook  Park,  Ohio,  relative  to  a 
resolution  on  rioting,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  Sei'Tember  20,  1007 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  iMr.  Metc^lfk 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God.  Thou  hast  ordained 
that  in  the  leadership  of  the  Nation  the 
care  of  the  many  must  ever  rest  upon  the 
few.  We  beseech  Thee,  give  understand- 
ing, humility,  and  charity  to  them  who, 
in  the  name  and  for  the  Nation's  sake, 
are  entrusted  here  %ith  the  power  of  gov- 
ernance. 

We  pause  at  this  wayside  altar,  not 
just  to  bow  our  spirits  in  a  passing  ges- 
ture of  devotion  and  then  go  on  our  busy 
way  with  lives  empty  of  Thee:  Rather, 
we  come  to  ask  Thy  presence  and  Thy 
guidance  as  this  day  we  face  the  strain 
of  toil,  the  weight  of  burdens,  and  the 
call  of  duty.  Keep  love's  banners  floating 
o'er  us  as  we  march  forward  in  the  ranks 
of  those  who  do  justly  and  walk  hum- 
blv  with  their  God. 

Thou  hast  made  us  to  be  Thy  temples. 
Grant  that  the  sacred  places  of  our  in- 
ner lives  may  harbor  nothing  unworthy 
of  our  high  calling  in  Thee : 

The  ruins  of  our  soul  repair. 

And  make  our  heart  a  house  of  prayer. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. September  19,  1967,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  insisted  upon  its  amendments 
to  the  bill  iS.  602  .i  to  revise  and  extend 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
.Act  of  1965,  and  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965.  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate: 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Fallon, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Wricht,  Mr. 
Edmondson,  Mr.  Cr.^mer.  Mr.  Schwengel. 
and  Mr.  Cleveland  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  'S.  1956 1  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  for 
more  flexible  regulation  of  maximum 
rates  of  interest  or  dividends,  higher  re- 
serve requirements,  and  open  market 
operations  m  agency  issues.  v>ith  amend- 
ments, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  "jills. 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  1655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clara 
B.  Hvssong: 

H.R.  5233.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sophie  Mlchalowska:  and 

H.R.  10655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aithtir 
Anderson. 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

H.R.  1655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clara  B. 
Hvssong:  ,     ,  ,. 

H.R.  5233.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sophie  Michalowska;  and 

H.R.  10655.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Arthur 
Andersin. 

LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  dur- 
ing the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
busine.ss  be  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, there  will  be  15  minutes  of  morn- 
ing biisiness;  and.  without  objection,  the 
time  will  be  so  limited. 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
AMENDMENT  OF   1967 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rcpre- 
,sentatives.  bv  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
bill  'S.  477'  for  the  relief  of  the  widow 
cf  Albert  M.  Pepoon. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  '  S.  953  >  to  amend  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  for  the  purpose 
of  authorizing  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  subsequent  to  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967. 


Mr.  MAIn'SFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
550.  H  R.  12257. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R. 
12257'  to  amend  the  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation Act  to  extend  and  expand  the  au- 
thorization of  grants  to  States  for  re- 
habilitation services,  to  authorize  assist- 
ance in  establishment  and  operation  of 
a  National  Center  for  Deaf-BUnd  Youths 
and  Adults,  and  to  provide  assistance  for 
migrants. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pi-oceeded  to  coiisider  the  bill. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  today  a  bill  that  would 
continue  and  even  increase  this  Nation  s 
commitment  to  vocational  rehabUiU- 
tion— surelv  one  of  the  most  worthy  en- 
deavors of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
am  pleased  to  stand  in  support  of  H.R. 
12257.  and  I  wish  to  commend  the  very 
able  leadership  provided  on  this  legis- 
lation bv  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Senator 
Hill,  of  Alabama.  As  is  widely  known. 
Senator  Hill  is  one  of  the  principal 
architects  of  this  Nation's  outstanding 
public  health  program,  and  it  is  through 
l-iis  continuing  creative  overview  that  this 
program  has  shown  a  capacity  to  ad- 
just to  the  health  needs  of  the  people. 

There  are  three  major  provisions  of 
H  R  12257  that  are  of  special  interest  to 
me  First  is  the  provision  increasing  and 
extending  the  authorization  of  funds  for 
allocation  to  States  for  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services.  Mr.  Presiacnt.  disabil- 
ity presents  a  formidable  problem  in  our 
societv  todav.  In  our  hearings  on  this  bill, 
the  verv  capable  and  distinguished  Marj' 
E  Swii'zcr,  then  Commissioner  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  and  now  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  newly  organized 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  stated 
the  problem  very  clearly  for  us: 

We  still  have  close  to  4  million  disabled 
people  who  need  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  If  thev  are  to  become  employable. 
Around  400.000  new  cases  are  added  each 
ve.ar  Against  this  need,  our  Federal-State 
program  rehabilitated  173.000  disabled  peo- 
ple Into  useful  work  last  year.  .  .  . 

Thus  we  still  have  a  great  challenge  be- 
fore us.  If  we  are  to  reach  and  restore  those 
who  need  help. 

The  challenge,  Mr.  President,  Is  to 
close  the  gap  between  the  173,000  re- 
habilitated and  the  400,000  requiring  re- 
habilitation. This  legislation  will  make 
strides  in  that  direction.  The  bill  would 
authorize  $500  miUion  for  allotment 
among  the  States  in  1969  and  $600  mil- 
Uon  in  1970.  It  is  estimated  that  this  in- 
creased funding  will  in  turn  increase  the 
number  of  individuals  rehabilitated  to 
247  000  in  1969  and  to  278.000  in  1970. 
I  suggest  f.iat  this  is  a  pretty  good  return 
on  our  money 

Since    the    vocational    rehabilitation 
program  began  under  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  in  1920.  more  than  2  million 
handicapped   individuals   have   received 
service  and  have  been  rehabiUtated  to 
activitv  and  useful  work.  Through  this 
47-yeaV  Federal-State  cooperative  effort, 
thousands  of  citizens  have  escaped  the 
relief  rolls  and  unemployment  li.'^ts  to 
enjov   productive   lives    It   is  estimated 
that" each  Federal  dollar  invested  in  re- 
habihtation  yields  a  return  of  $5  in  in- 
come taxes  paid  by  persons  rehabilitated. 
In  my  own  State,  the  Texas  Division 
of    Vocational    Rehabilitation    pronded 
services   to   more   than   22.000   disabled 
citizens  during  fiscal  year  1967.  Of  this 
number    6.752    persons    were    rehabili- 
tated—an increase   of   19  percent   over 
the  previous  fiscal  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  from  June  of  1967  to  June  of  1968 
some    27.500    Texans    will    be    provided 
vocational    rehabilitation    services,    and 
that  more  than  8,000  of  these  will  be 
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rehabilitated.  This  represents  another  19 
percent  Increase.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
Increased  funding  through  1970  pro- 
vided by  this  bill,  the  percentage  in- 
crease of  those  rehabilitated  will  be  even 
greater,  and  Texas  will  regain  and  bene- 
fit from  the  productive  capacity  of  these 
rehabilitated  Texans. 

Second,  H.R.  12257  would  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 
Adults.  This  long-overdue  provision 
seeks  to  aid  the  approximately  5.000 
deaf-blind  youths  and  adults  of  this  Na- 
tion— persons  Helen  Keller  has  called 
"the  most  Isolated  and  loneliest  group 
of  people  In  our  society."  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  provision,  and  I  think  Chair- 
man Hill,  who  Is  a  man  of  great  vision. 
deserves  special  commendation  for  his 
untiring  efTorts  to  see  that  the  unique 
needs  and  problems  of  these  individuals 
receive  attention  and  appropriate  action 

Third.  I  am  most  impressed  by  and 
concerned  with  the  provision  of  this  bill 
to  pay  90  percent  of  the  costs  of  pilot 
or  demonstration  projects  which  would 
provide  rehabilitation  services  for  migra- 
tory agricultural  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies. This  is  an  imai^inative  proposal  that 
seeks  to  develop  new  solutions  for  a  com- 
plex problem.  For  some  time  now  I  have 
worked  with  other  Member,'?  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  seeking  .^loluttons  to  the  numerou.; 
and  rather  special  problems  of  the  esti- 
mated 2  million  migrant  workers  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  think  this  provision 
Is  a  clear  example  of  the  creative  think- 
ing that  is  required  to  help  these  people. 
It  is  estimated  that  3.000  to  5,000  dis- 
abled migrant  workers  and  i^iembcrs  of 
their  families  would  seek  or  be  referred 
to  vocational  rehabilitation  services  each 
year  if  such  a  program  were  enacted.  I 
think  It  imperative  that  we  take  the  first 
step  today  by  authorizing  these  pilot 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program  has  gone  a  long  way 
since  its  beginning  in  1920  to  help  the 
disabled  of  this  country  to  achieve,  as 
Miss  Marj-  Switzer  so  appropriately 
phrased  it.  "the  dignity  that  comes  from 
work,  and  the  self-respect  that  comes 
from  personal  independence."  Likewise, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health,  under  the 
capable  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  HillI.  has  gone  a 
Ions  way  In  this  bill  to  keep  this  Gov- 
ernment's health  effort  attuned  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  the  society.  I 
urge  passage  of  H.R,  12257. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  explanation  and  certain 
other  pertinent  factors  relative  to  the 
bill,  as  contained  in  the  report— No.  565. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SUMMARY 

H.R.  12257  would  extend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  and 
make  certain  Improvements  In  the  Federal 
assistance  available  thereunder  for  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  of  handicapped  indi- 
viduals. The  measure  was  approved  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  340 
to  0.  The  six  amendments  in  the  bill  would: 

1 1 )  Extend  through  the  fiscal  years  1969 
and  1970  the  appropriation  authorization  for 
grants  to  States  for  the  basic  program  of  vo- 


cational   rehabilitation    serv'lces    for    handi- 
capped Individuals  under  section  2  of  the  act; 

(2)  Authorize  1  additional  year  of  appro- 
priations for  suppiort  of  statewide  planning 
in  vocational  rehabilitation  by  the  States, 
through  June  30.   1968; 

(3)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  a  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agency  or  organization  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  a  National  Center  for 
Deaf-BUnd  Youths  and  Adults; 

(4 1  Authorize  a  program  of  project  grants 
to  States  for  providing  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  handicapped  migratory  agri- 
ciiltural  workers  and  members  of  their 
families: 

(5)  Require  that  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  be  provided  by  State  vocational  re- 
habilitation agencies  without  regard  to  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  handicapped  Indi- 
vidual;  and 

(6)  Provide  a  fixed  allotment  percentage 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

BACKGROUND 

More  than  2  million  handicapped  individ- 
uals have  been  rehabilitated  to  activity  and 
useful  work  through  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  since  Its  beginning  In   1920. 

Almost  one-fifth  of  those  rehabilitated  are 
on  public  assistance  or  residents  of  public 
Institutions  at  the  time  of  acceptance  in  the 
program.  Three-fourths  of  the  applicants  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  are  unem- 
ployed. It  Is  estimated  that  each  Federal  dol- 
lar Invested  In  rehabilitation  yields  a  return 
of  $5  in  income  taxes  paid  by  persons  re- 
habilitated. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  estimates  that  4  million  disabled 
people  need  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
If  they  are  to  become  employable.  About  400,- 
000  new  cases  are  added  each  year.  Against 
thl.-,  need,  our  Federal-State  program  re- 
habilitated 173.000  Into  useful  work  last  year. 
It  is  apparent  that  we  should  have  as  our 
objective  the  rehabilitation  of  more  than 
400,000  persons  each  year  if  we  are  to  reduce 
the  backlog  of  disability  that  is  accumu- 
lating. This  legislation  will  permit  progress 
toward  that  goal. 

GRANTS     TO     ST.\TES 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  authorize  a  2- 
year  extension  of  appropriations  for  grants  to 
the  States  for  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices. These  grants  finance  the  47-year-old 
program  in  which  a  variety  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  are  provided  to  handi- 
capped individuals  to  help  prepare  them  for 
employment  and  useful,  productive  lives 
The  Federal  Government  bears  75  percent  of 
the  cost  of  these  programs. 

Under  the  present  law.  the  appropriations 
authorization  for  grants-to-States  for  basic 
support  of  State  programs  under  section  2 
extends  only  through  the  fiscal  year  1968.  For 
this  reason  the  States  whose  legislative  bodies 
meet  biennially  face  budgetary  problems. 
That  problem  would  be  eliminated,  permit- 
ting orderly  planning  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  States  for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 
by  enactment  of  this  amendment.  The  bill 
would  authorize  $500  million  for  allotment 
among  the  States  In  1969  and  $600  million 
in  1970. 

It  Ls  estlm.ated  that  the  increased  funding 
that  is  authorized  will  increase  the  number 
of  individuals  rehabilitated  to  247,000  in 
1969  and  to  278.600  in  1970. 

COMPREHENSrVE    PLANNING 

When  the  1965  amendments  were  enacted. 
Congress  authorized  appropriations  through 
fiscal  year  1967  for  grants  to  States  for  state- 
wide planning  in  rehabilitation.  The  objec- 
tive was  to  Insure  that  each  State  would  have 
a  basis  for  developing  service  programs,  fa- 
cilities, personnel,  and  other  resources,  so 
that,  by  July  1.  1975.  each  State  would  be 
able  to  furnish  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  to  all  handicapped  Individuals  who 


need  such  help.  Because  the  1965  amend- 
ments did  not  become  law  until  November 

1965.  with    regulations    Issued    In    January 

1966.  a  full  2-year  planning  program  has  not 
been  possible  under  existing  authority.  Since 
practically  all  States  are  presently  engaged  in 
the  planning  program,  it  Is  Important  that 
they  have  the  additional  support  provided  by 
this  provision  in  order  to  complete  their  work 

H.R.  12257  would  extend  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  this  purpose  through 
fiscal  year  1968;  any  funds  so  appropriated 
wou'.d  remain  available  for  the  making  of 
grants  for  this  purpose  until  June  30.  1969. 

NATIONAL  CENTER   FOR  DEAF-BUND  YOUTHS  AND 
ADULTS 

There  are  approximately  5.000  deaf-blind 
youths  and  adults  in  this  country.  These  In- 
dividuals— a  group  described  by  Helen  Keller 
as  "the  most  Isolated  and  loneliest  group  of 
people  In  our  society" — require  highly  spe- 
cialized manpower  resources  and  equipment 
for  their  rehabilitation. 

During  the  course  of  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation. Mr.  Robert  J.  Smithdas  described  the 
handicap  of  the  deaf-blind  very  articulately. 
He  said: 

"When  a  deaf-blind  child  loses  his  hearing 
and  sight  he  loses  the  two  main  channels  of 
sensation  that  bring  him  closest  to  the  world 
he  lives  in 

"Deafness  and  blindness  are  a  difficult 
handicap  to  describe.  They  are  not  merely 
two  individual  disabilities.  They  are  more 
than  one  handicap.  Such  an  individual  haa 
a  severe  handicap  with  respect  to  mobility 
and  communication.  These  additional  prob- 
lems In  themselves  can  also  become  handi- 
caps. 

"A  deaf-bllnd  p)erson  has  not  only  the 
physical  disadvantages  of  not  being  able  to 
see  or  hear,  but  the  additional  problem  of 
not  being  able  to  communicate  with  the 
ordinary  world  we  live  in  with  the  ease  of 
other  human  beinss.  and  not  being  able  to 
move  about  as  freely  and  confidently  as  other 
persons  whom  we  meet. 

"During  the  past  few  years  I  have  been  able 
to  understand  the  problems  of  many  of  our 
deaf-blind  men  and  women  who  have  come 
to  us  for  training  in  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind.  I  know  that  they  have  a  firm  de- 
sire to  live,  to  achieve,  to  become  part  of  so- 
ciety, and  to  take  their  places  as  active,  self- 
reliant  citizens, 

"I  have  known  many  deaf-bllnd  persons 
since  I  was  in  childhood  And  I  have  realized 
that  in  all  cases  they  had  good  potential  for 
becoming  Independent  and  for  developing  a 
greater  measure  of  happiness  If  they  were 
given  the  necessary  opportunity," 

Mr.  Smithdas.  deaf-bllnd  since  childhood, 
entered  college  50  years  after  the  graduation 
of  Helen  Keller  from  RadclifTe  College.  He 
earned  his  bachelor's  degree  at  St.  John's 
University  and  went  on  to  receive  a  master's 
degree  at  New  Tork  University. 

The  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Youths  and  Adults  that  is  proposed  by  this 
legislation  would  extend  to  many  of  the 
deaf-bllnd  the  opportunity  that  was  avail- 
able to  Mr.  Smithdas.  It  Is  estimated  that 
300  of  the  5.000  deaf-blind  youths  and  adults 
could  be  accommodated  by  the  profx>6ed 
Center  The  committee  requests  the  Secre- 
tary' of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
give  additional  study  to  the  numbers  of  deaf- 
bllnd  In  this  country  who  could  benefit 
from  comprehensive  rehabilitation  services 
and  plan  for  the  additional  facilities  that 
will  be  required. 

A  rehabilitation  facility  for  the  deaf-bllnd 
should  offer  comprehensive  services  Includ- 
ing case  finding:  transportation  between 
home  and  center;  maintenance  for  duration 
of  service:  a  comprehensive  ranee  of  medical, 
psychological,  social,  and  educational  sen.-- 
Ices  based  on  individual  needs;  and  resettle- 
ment. Every  rehabilitation  facility  working 
in  this  field  should  conduct  research  aimed 
at   advancing  the  Nation's  capabilities  and 
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technical  resources  for  dealing  with  this 
multiple  handicap. 

The  development  of  the  facilities  needed 
will  involve  enormous  obstacles  with  respect 
to  staffing.  Some  conception  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  personnel  problem  emerges  when 
it  is  pointed  out  that  a  teacher  of  the  deaf- 
bllnd  can  work  ^ith  only  two  students  at 
a  time.  Extremely  high  ratios  of  staff  to 
clients  must  be  maintained  in  all  categories. 

At  least  14  or  15  kinds  of  professional 
specialties  axe  represented  on  the  staff  of  a 
comprehensive  facility  serving  the  deaf- 
bllnd.  These  are  over  and  aoove  the  highly 
trained  subprofesslonal  and  custodial  skills 
which  must  be  provided  Moreover,  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  professional  and  other  staff 
members  be  fuUy  trained  In  their  respective 
fields.  Even  the  most  highly  qualified  spe- 
cialists require  further  training  to  equip 
them  to  work  effectively  with  the  deaf-blind. 
Finally,  it  should  be  borne  In  mind  that 
many  of  the  professional  specialties  needed 
on  a'  full-time  or  part-time  basis  in  reha- 
bilitation facilities  for  the  deaf-blind  also 
are  needed  for  other  purposes  including  ade- 
quate restorative  and  health  maintenance 
services  for  the  general  population,  and  that 
many  of  these  specialties  are  critically  un- 
dermanned. 

MIGHATORT  AGRlCULTtJRAL  WORKERS 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  section  to  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  authorizing 
grants  to  State  or  local  agencies  administer- 
ing State  plans  for  rehabilitation  ser%-lces.  to 
pay  90  percent  of  the  costs  of  pilot  or  dem- 
onstration projects  which  would  provide 
rehabilitation  services  for  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers  and  their  families. 

Ttiis  bill  incorporates  legislation  to  make 
special  funds  available  to  the  States  to  pro- 
vide the  complete  range  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services  to  migrant  workers  with 
phvslcal  or  mental  disabilities  who  could  be 
restored  to  activity  and  usefulness.  Where 
needed,  transportation  and  maintenance  also 
could  be  provided. 

Disabled  migrant  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  eenerally  more  difficult  to  serve  even 
when  they  are  accepted  as  eligible  due  to  the 
relatively  brief  period  they  are  within  a  State. 
If  maintenance  support  and  relocation  costs 
are  provided.  It  would  enable  the  disabled 
migrant  worker  to  complete  his  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  Including  such  train- 
ing as  would  enhance  his  skills,  whether  in 
agricultural  or  nonf.''rm  employment. 

The  estimated  migrant  population  in  the 
United  States  Including  families  is  2  million. 
Reliable  data  on  the  number  needing  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services,  and  able  to 
benefit,  does  not  exist,  since  the  State 
rehabilitation  agencies  have  had  so  little 
experience  in  serving  them.  Ii  Is  estim.=»ted 
however,  that  3,000  to  5  000  persons  would 
seek  or  be  referred  for  services  each  year. 

RESIDENCE     REOtTIREMENT 

The  proposed  bill  would  amend  section 
5(a)  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  a  residence  test  which 
is  used  to  exclude  a  person  from  receiving 
rehabilitation  services. 

The  need  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  h.as  little.  If  any.  correlation  to  the 
extent  of  residence  within  the  State  in  which 
the  Individual  applies  for  services  Moreover. 
the  question  of  a  State's  responsibility  to  fi- 
nance the  needed  services  in  light  of  the 
Federal  matching  funds  provided  by  the 
Vociitlonal  Rehabilitation  Act  as  amended 
In  1955  mikes  the  extent  of  State  residence 
less  significant  than  heretofore. 

A  requirement  that  a  person  must  have 
resided  within  a  particular  State  for  some 
specified  period  to  application  for  services 
gives  rise  to  many  difficulties  for  the  more 
mobile  segments  of  the  population.  Delays 
resultincc  "from  such  a  requirement  often 
mean  that  many  must  go  without  services 
The  exception   is   true  in  some  States  that 
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have  mutual  arrangements  with  other  States 
whereby  vocational  rehabilitation  clients  of 
the  other  State  are  served.  However,  even 
here  delay  of  service  is  not  elinalnated. 

ALLOTMENT  PERCENTAGE   FOB   THE 
DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

The  1965  amendments  to  the  'Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  increased  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services.  States  are  now  eligible  for  $3 
of  Federal  funds  for  each  dollar  of  State 
funds.  The  District  of  Columbia,  however,  is 
currently  receiving  only  slightly  more  than 
SI  of  Federal  funds  under  the  program  for 
each  dollar  of  District  funds  due  to  its  low 
allotment  percentage  and  the  "maintenance 
of  effort"  provisions  of  the  1965  amendments 
that  require  Sutes  to  maintain  their  con- 
tributions at  a  level  no  lower  than  the  1965 
experience.  The  District  of  Columbia  could 
take  advantage  of  the  more  favorable  match- 
ing ratio  if  its  allotment  percentage  were  in- 
cre.ised  to  the  rate  now  established  for 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. H.R.  12257  would  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective. With  its  allotment  percentage  es- 
tablished at  75  percent,  the  District  will  be 
able  to  earn  three  Federal  dollars  under  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  for  each 
dollar  of  District  funds  In  fiscal  year  1968. 
Thus,  the  new  allotment  percentage  for  the 
District  would  replace  the  allotment  per- 
centage promulgated  last  year. 

ADDITIONAL    COST 

The  legislation  would  continue  for  2  addi- 
tional years,  1969  and  1970.  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  the  basic  pro- 
gram of  matching  grants  to  States.  The  1968 
budget  provides  a  total  of  $286  m.illlon  for 
these  grants.  Under  H.R.  12257.  the  appro- 
priations would  Increase  to  $346  million  In 
1969  and  to  $411  million  In  1970.  These  esti- 
mates assume  that  States  will  appropriate 
the  required  matching  funds. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  would  author- 
ize the  expenditure  of  $3  million  for  com- 
prehensive statewide  planning  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  in  1968;  an  expenditure  of  869 
million  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
for  agricultural  migratory  workers  over  the 
5  fiscal  years  1968-72;  and  the  expenditure 
of  84  million  for  the  National  Center  for 
Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults  over  the  5 
fiscal  years  1968-72. 

HEARINGS 

The  Subcommittee  of  Health  of  this  com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Amendments  of  1967  on  Au- 
gust 14,  1967.  Testimony  and  statements 
favorable  to  the  legislation  and  its  enact- 
ment were  precented  by  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Administration,  the  National 
Federation  for  the  Blind,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  of  Brooklyn.  N  Y..  and 
the  National  Rehabilitation  Association. 

The  bill  fH.R.  12257)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  m.essages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  .sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Budget,  1968, 

FOR  THE   Department   of   Thanspoetation 

(S,  Doc  No.  50) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  amendments 
to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  (with  accom- 
panying papers  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Statistical   Sitpplement    Stockpile   Report 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gencv  Planning,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  copy  of"  the  Statistical  Supplement, 
Stockpile  Report  to  the  Congress,  for  the 
period  ending  June  30.  1967  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

Report  of  U.S.  Travel  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  11th  pro- 
gram report  on  the  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Travel  Senlce  for  calendar  year  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

BoLSA  Island  Nuclear  Power  and  Desalting 
Plant 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  contract 
providing  for  the  participation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  dual-purpose  nuclear  power  and  desalt- 
ing facilitv  to  be  located  on  a  manmade 
island  off  the  coast  of  southern  California 
and  for  the  delivery  of  technical  information 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  project  (with 
accompanying  papers) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pi'O  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  pe'tition 
signed  by  Amia  Bortner.  and  sundry 
other  citizens  of  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania,  relating  to  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
gard to  Vietnam,  which  was  referred  to 
ihe  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

Bv  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
without  amendment: 

H  R  472.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  purchase  certain  land  from 
Texas  Southmost  College.  Brownsville.  Tex. 
(Rept.No.  569! 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
.Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S  2195.  A  bill  to  amend  the  marketing 
Quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
inent  Act  of  1938.  as  amended  (Rept  No. 
568). 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ment.s  ■ 

S.  852.  A  bill  to  amend  section  32(e)  of 
title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  furnish  financial  assist- 
ance In  carrying  out  plans  for  works  of  Im- 
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provement  for  land  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes  tRept.  No   567) 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FILING 
REPORT  BY  COMMISSION  ON  UR- 
BAN PROBLEMS— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  '  S.  REPT.  NO.  566  ' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  BankinK  and  Currency,  reported  the 
following  original  joint  resolution  'S.J. 
Res.  1121;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 
and  submitted  a  report  thereon,  which 
joint  resolution  was  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar and  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rc'^er.tatirei  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Cong<'e!S^  assembled.  That  section  301  b) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
striking  "within  18  months"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "not  later 
than  December  31.  1968." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy; 

Glenn  T  Seaborg.  of  California,  to  be  the 
representutive  of  the  United  Statei  of  Amer- 
ica ta  the  11th  session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency:  and 

Verne  B.  Lewis,  of  Maryland:  Herman  Pol- 
lack, of  Maryland;  James  T.  Ramey.  of  Illi- 
nois; Henry  DeWolf  Symth,  of  New  Jersey: 
and  Gerald  F  Tape,  of  Maryland  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerlci  :o  t.ie  Uth  session  of  the  General 
C^nfTence  of  the  Internatlon.».l  Atomic 
Enp.-gy  Agency 

By  Mr  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

Walter  E.  \V;\shtngton.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbl.i    and 

Thomas  W  Fletcher,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced or  reported,  read  the  first  time, 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BIBLE  iby  request)  : 

S.  2439  A  bill  to  increase  the  number  and 
salaries  of  Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions,  the  salaries  of 
Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of 
appeals,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2440.  A  bill  to  abolish  criminal  actions 
for  paternity  and  nonsupport  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  to  confer  exclusive  civil 
Jurisdiction  over  paternity  and  nonsupport 
matters  in  the  domestic  relations  branch  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sesslon.s.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2441.  A  bin  to  provide  counsel  In  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  provide  ior  representation  in  Juvenile 
court  proceedings  of  the  comm.unlty  by  the 
Corpwratlon  Counsel;  to  limit  the  period  for 
which  Juveniles  may  be  detained  without  a 
hearing;  and  to  prohibit  unauthorized  mix- 
ing of  dependents  and  delinquents  in  Juve- 
nile institutions,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

iSee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he  in- 


troduced the  above  bills  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading,  i 

By     Mr.     BIBLE      (for     himself,     Mr. 
Prouty.  and  Mr.  Javits)  : 

S.  2442.  A  bill  to  e.xempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  B'nai  B'rlth  Henry 
Monsky  Foundation  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

BvMr.  BROOKE: 

S.  2443.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Maurice 
Mo;  and 

S.  2444.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sam 
Wan  Cheng  Mo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S  2445.  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  clarify  the  manner  In 
which  the  licensing  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  take  over  a  project  or  projects  upon  or 
after  the  expiration  of  any  license  shall  be 
exercised;    to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magncson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S  2446.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chen  Mel 
Tung.  Tsal  Tse  Ming,  Cheung  Chuen  Chung, 
and  Wong  Yeung  Pui;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  METCAU'  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hhi-ska)  : 

S.  2447  A  bin  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

iSee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalf  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  septirate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL; 

S.  2448.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gil- 
berto  Hedesa  de  la  Campa;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HARTKE ; 

S.  2149.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  of  World  War  I 
veterans  and  their  widows;  and 

S.  2450.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  definition  of  the  term  "age"  as  used 
with  respect  to  the  labeling  and  advertising 
of  whisky,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced    the    first    above-mentioned    bill, 
which    appear    under    a   separate    heading.) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.J.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  time  for  filing  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Urban  Problems;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  Joint  resolu- 
tion when  reported  by  Mr.  Sparkman.  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Report  of  Com- 
mittees.") 


JUDICIAL  REFORMS  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  introduction  and  appropri- 
ate reference,  three  bills  designed  to  im- 
plement the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Administration  of 
Justice  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Ju- 
dicial Council. 

If  this  great  city  is  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  crime  problem  and  provide  to 
the  public  efficient  legal  machinei-y, 
then  judicial  reforms,  too  long  delayed. 
must  be  carried  out. 

This  proposed  legislation  represents 
-an  important  first  step  toward  alleviat- 
ing some  of  the  more  pressing  problems 
facing  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  the  recent  Gault  decision,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  children  ap- 
peariiig   before   juvenile   court   charged 


with  delinquent  acts  are  entitled  to 
counsel  and  engrafted  on  juvenile  court 
proceedings  many  of  the  other  consti- 
tutional guarantees  of  procedural  due 
process  given  adults  charged  with 
criminal  offenses.  In  the  light  of  this 
decision,  this  legislation  would  require 
prompt  detention  hearings  and  provide 
counsel  for  children  appearing  before 
the  court. 

Equally  important.  the.=e  bills  will 
prevent  neglected  and  dependent  chil- 
dren from  being  indiscriminately  mixed 
with  delinquents  as  is  sometimes  done 
under  present  procedures. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  also 
transfer  paternity  and  non.support  cases 
from  juvenile  court  to  the  domestic  re- 
lations branch  of  the  court  of  general 
sessions.  The  largest  proportion  of 
crimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
committed  by  offenders  who  are  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court. 
Because  of  its  conge.';ted  calendar,  that 
court  is  pre.sently  unable  to  render  swift 
justice.  The  tran,sfer  of  paternity  an(i 
nonsupport  cases,  which  account  for 
over  one-half  of  the  juvenile  court's  trial 
load,  will  enable  it  to  deal  more  swiftly 
with  juveni'.e  offenders. 

It  is  particularly  important  in  the  case 
of  juveniles  charged  with  offenses  to  de- 
termine quicklv  whether  the  juvenile 
has  committed  the  offense,  to  release  him 
if  he  has  not,  and  to  take  corrective  ac- 
tion if  he  has. 

This  legislation  also  is  designed  to  up- 
grade the  court  of  general  sessions,  the 
trial  court  that  has  the  greatest  impact 
on  the  vast  majority  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia citizens.  The  legislation  addres.ses 
the  pressing  problems  of  lack  of  judicial 
resources  and  supporting  personnel. 

It  would  increase  the  number  of  court 
of  general  ses.<;ions  judges,  proposes  the 
amendment  of  present  retirement  provi- 
sions to  enable  retired  judges  to  sit  for 
longer  periods  of  time  when  court  needs 
so  demand,  and  authorize  law  clerks  for 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions and  juvenile  court.  It  would  also 
provide  for  an  increase  in  the  salaries 
of  court  of  general  sessions  and  District 
of  Columbia  court  of  appeals  judges. 

These  bills  were  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  a  committee  of  practicing  attor- 
neys appointed  by  the  Judicial  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  That  committee 
and  its  subcommittees  have  been  work- 
ing with  the  judges,  court  personnel,  the 
private  bar.  and  othpr  relevant  agencies 
for  the  past  year,  and  have  published  a 
series  of  recommendations  to  improve  the 
administration  of  ju.^tice  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  These  have  been  appi'oved  by 
the  judicial  council  and  have  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Board  of  Trade,  the  Wash- 
ington. DC.  Clearinghouse  As.sociation, 
the  Bar  As.sociation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Washington  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  the  Women's  Bar  Association. 
the  Justice  Department,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners,  and  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit. 

I  am  hopeful  our  committee  can  pro- 
ceed expeditiously  in  its  consideration  of 
these  matters. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
vrill  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bible, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  follows: 

S.  2439.  A  bin  to  increase  the  number  and 
salaries  of  Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions,  the  salaries  of 
judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  appeals,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2440  A  bill  to  abolish  criminal  actions 
for  paternity  and  nonsupport  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  to  confer  exclusive 
civil  Jurisdiction  over  paternity  and  non- 
support  matters  in  the  domestic  relations 
branch  of  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of 
general  sessions,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2441.  A  bill  to  provide  counsel  in  the 
Juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  provide  for  representation  In  Juvenile 
court  proceedings  of  the  community  by  the 
Corporation  Counsel;  to  limit  the  period  for 
which  Juveniles  may  be  detained  without  a 
hearing;  and  to  prohibit  unauthorized  mix- 
ing of  dependents  and  delinquents  in  Ju- 
venile Institutions,   and  for  other  purposes. 


RECAPTURE   RELICENSING    BILL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  enacted  the  Federal  Water 
Power  Act  in  1920,  it  provided  that 
licenses  for  hydroelectric  powec, develop- 
ment to  be  issued  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  should  last  no  more  than  50 
years.  The  congressional  purpose  was  to 
provide  an  opportunity  to  review  the  use 
of  the  Nation's  water  resources  in  light 
of  changing  conditions  and  national 
goals.  Important  licenses  is.sucd  under 
the  statute— now  part  I  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act — will  soon  begin  to  expire  in 
increasing  numbers.  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant that  we  in  the  Congress  see  to  it 
that  an  orderly  and  effective  procedure 
is  followed  in  reviewing  these  projects  as 
the  licenses  expire. 

For  this  reason  I  asked  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  last  year  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  problem 
which  is  at  hand.  The  Commission  has 
now  submitted  its  proposal  and  I  intro- 
duce it  today  to  facilitate  study  by  all 
interested  persons  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  committee  plans  to 
schedule  hearings  on  this  important 
matter  early  in  the  second  session  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

I  ask  that  the  Commission's  letter 
transmitting  their  proposal  and  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  th*-  Recorp. 

The  bill  'S.  2445'  to  amend  part  I  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  to  clarify  the 
manner  in  which  the  licensing  authority 
of  the  Commission  and  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  take  over  a  project  or 
projects  upon  or  after  the  expiration  of 
any  license  shall  be  exercised,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  2445 
Whereas    Federal    Power    Commission    li- 
censes for  non-Federal  hydroelectric  projects 
will  expire  in  increasing  numbers;  and 

Whereas  congressional  consideration  of 
each  project  upon  the  expiration  of  its  li- 
cense is  no  more  feasible  than  congressional 
consideration  of  each  initial  license  appli- 
cation; and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  responsibility  for 
Initial  licensing  of  inon-Federal  projects,  sub- 
ject to  the  Commj^lon's  duty  to  recommend 
to  the  Congress  Federal  development  in  lieu 
of  non-Federal  licensing  in  appropriate  cases, 
and  subject  to  the  residual  powers  of  the 
Congress;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  the  power  to  is- 
sue a  new  license  to  the  original  licensee,  or 
to  a  new  licensee  "if  the  United  States  does 
not,  at  the  expiration  of  the  original  license, 
exercise  Its  right  to  take  over,  maintain,  and 
operate  any  project"  but  has  not  specified 
a  procediu-e  by  which  the  United  States 
would  determine  whether  to  take  over  a  proj- 
ect; and 

Whereas  the  Congress  desires  that  the  Fed- 
er.il  Power  Commission,  after  considering 
timely  recommendations  of  other  Federal 
agencies,  shall  initially  Identify  those  proj- 
ects which  would  best  be  relicensed  and 
those  which  would  best  be  taken  over;  and 
Whereas  the  Congress  desires  that  all  casefi 
in  which  takeover  Is  recommended  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  or  by  another 
Federal  agency  be  forwarded  to  it;  and 

Whereas  in  cases  where  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  decides  in  favor  of  rellcensing 
the  Congress  desires  to  establish  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  in  which  other  Federal  agen- 
cies may  present  their  case  for  takeover  to 
the  Cotigress  before  a  rellcensing  order  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  may  become 
effective;  and 

V/hereas  Congress  intended  in  enacting 
part  I  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  that  upon 
the  expiration  of  the-^e  licenses,  the  United 
States  should  have  a  further  opportunity  to 
determine  whether  the  water  power  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  were  being  developed, 
improved  and  utilized  in  a  manner  best 
adapted  to  a  comprehensive  plan  for  Improv- 
ing or  developing  a  waterway  or  waterways 
for  the  use  or  benefit  of  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  for  the  improvement  and  utiliza- 
tion of  waterpower  development,  and  for 
other  beneficial  public  uses,  including  recre- 
ational purposes,  and  to  determine  whether 
future  development,  improvement  and  utili- 
zation of  those  resources  In  the  public  in- 
terest would  be  achieved  most  effectively  by 
rellcensing  the  project  or  projects  on  appro- 
priate terms  and  conditions  or  by  taking  over 
the  project  or  projects;  and 

Whereas  the  following  amendments  to  part 
I  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  will  permit  the 
responsibilities  for  rellcensing  or  Federal 
takeover  to  be  exercised  more  effectively  and 
efficientiv  and  without  undue  disruption  of 
the  Nation's  electric  energy  supply:  Now, 
therefore. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seruite  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  as  amended 
( 16  US  C.  800) .  is  amended  by  adding  there- 
to the  following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  Whenever,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commission,  the  United  States  should  ex- 
ercise Its  right  upon  or  after  the  expiration 
of  any  license  to  take  over  any  project  or 
proiect*  for  public  purposes,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  issue  a  new  license  to  the 
original  licensee  or  to  a  new  licensee  but 
shall  submit  its  recommendation  to  Con- 
gress together  with  such  information  as  it 
may  consider  appropriate." 

Sec.  2.  Section  14  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  807).  is  amended 
by    inserting    '(a)"    Immediately    preceding 


the    first    sentence    thereof    and    by    adding 
thereto  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  No  earUer  than  five  years  before  the 
expiration  of  any  license,  the  Commission 
shall  entertain  applications  for  a  new  license 
and  decide  them  in  a  rellcensing  proceeding 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  15.  In 
anv  rellcensing  proceeding  before  the  Com- 
mission any  Federal  department  or  agency 
may  timely  recommend,  pursuant  to  such 
rules  as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe,  that 
the  United  States  cxerciie  its  right  to  take 
over  any  project  or  projects.  Thereafter,  the 
Commission,  if  it  does  not  itself  recommend 
such  action  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  7(c)  of  this  part,  shall  upon  motion 
of  such  department  or  agency  stay  the  ef- 
fective date  of  any  order  issuing  a  license, 
except  an  order  issuing  an  annual  license  in 
accordance  with  the  proviso  of  section  lo(a) , 
until  expiration  of  the  next  full  Congress 
Immediately  following  the  Congress  during 
which  the  Commission  Issued  the  order,  after 
which  period  the  stay  shall  terminate,  unless 
terminated  earlier  upon  motion  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency  requesting  the  stay  or 
by  action  of  Congress  The  Commission  shall 
notify  the  Congress  of  any  stay  granted  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection." 

Sec.  3.  Section  15  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  808).  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  preceding 
the  first  sentence  thereof  and  by  adding 
thereto   the   following   new   subsections: 

"ibi  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  6  of  this  Act  regarding  the  alteration 
of  licenses,  the  Commission  may.  at  any 
time  after  the  issuance  of  any  license  under 
section  15(a)  except  an  annual  license,  by 
order,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, impose  upon  the  licensee  such  further 
reasonable  requirements  as  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

"(c)  In  issuing  any  licenses  under  this  sec- 
tion, except  an  annual  license,  the  Commis- 
sion, on   its   own   motion   or   upon   applica- 
tion of  anv  licensee,  person.  State,  munici- 
pality or  State  commission,  after  notice  to 
each  State  commission  and  licensee  affected, 
and  after  opportumty  for  hearing,  whenever 
it  finds  that  in  conformity  with  a  compre- 
hensive   plan    for    improving    or    developing 
a  waterway  or  waterways  for  beneficial  pub- 
lic uses  all  or  part  of  any  licensed   project 
should  no  longer  be  used  or  adapted  for  use 
for  power  purposes,  may  license  all  or  part 
of    the    project    works    for    nonpower    use. 
Licenses   for  nonpower   use  shall   be   Issued 
on  condition  that  any  existing  power  facili- 
ties shall  be  removed  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  as  directed  by  the  Commission.  A  license 
for  nonpwwer  use  shall  be  issued  to  a  new 
licensee  only  on  the  condition  that  the  new 
licensee    shall,    before    taking    possession    of 
the   facilities   encompassed    thereunder   pay 
such  amount  and  assume  such  contracts  as 
the  United  States  is  required  to  do,  in  the 
manner  specified  in  section   14  hereof    Any 
license  for   nonpower   use  shall   be   a   tem- 
porary license.  Whenever,  in  the  judgment 
of    the   Commission,   a   State,    mtinlclpality, 
interstate  agency  or  another  Federal  agency 
is  authorized  and  wining  to  assume  regula- 
tory supervision  of  the  lands  and  facilities 
Included    under    the    nonpower   license    and 
does    so,    the    Commission    shall    thereupon 
terminate   the   license.  Consistent   with   the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  15,  1953,  67 
Stat.   587.   every   licensee  for   nonpower  use 
shall  keep  such  accounts  and  file  such  an- 
nual  and   other   periodic   or   special   reports 
concerning  the  removal,  alteration,  nonpower 
use  or  other  disposition  of  any  project  works 
or    parts   thereof   covered   by   the   nonpower 
use  license  as  the  Commission  may  by  rules 
and  regulations  or  order  prescribe  as  neces- 
sarv  or  appropriate." 

SBC  4.  Section  10(d)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  as  amended  (16  US  C.  803).  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
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"For  any  licenses  Issued  under  section  15 
hereof  the  amortization  reserves  shall  be 
established  and  maintained  from  and  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  license  " 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Mac- 
NusoN,  is  as  follows : 

Federal  Power  Commission. 

Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  Hubert  U  Humphrey, 
President  o/  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  transmit  herewith 
twenty  copies  of  a  draft  bill  to  amend  Part 
I  of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  The  proposed 
amendments  would  provide  Congressional 
guidance  to  the  Conxmission  In  the  proc- 
essing  of    expiring   hydroelectxlc    licenses. 

Prior  to  1920,  hydropower  licenses  were 
iMued  by  Individual  Acts  of  Congress.  Then 
Congress  delegated  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  the  responsibility  to  llc«nse  In- 
dividual projects,  other  than  those  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government,  or  to  recommend 
Federal  development  to  the  Congress.  The 
Congres8  limited  the  maximum  term  of  any 
license  Issued  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  fifty  years  and  thereby  preserved  for 
the  Nation,  acting  through  subsequent  Con- 
gresses, a  full  opportunity  to  reevaluate  the 
best  use  of  each  project  upon  expiration  of 
the  license.  We  now  recommend  that  Con- 
grees  fix  appropriate  procedures  for  the  re- 
evaluatlon  of  each  project  In  light  of  con- 
temporary and  prospective  public  needs. 

Under  our  present  procedures,  the  Com- 
mission will  refer  to  the  Congress  each  proj- 
ect which  Is  subject  to  the  Federal  take-over 
provisions  of  section  14  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  The  draft  bill  would  assign  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  sorting  out  the  licensed  proj- 
ects. It  would  relieve  the  Congress  of  the 
necessity  of  reviewing  each  individual  proj- 
ect where  Federal  ownership  was  not  rec- 
ommended (although  Congress  could,  of 
course,  act  on  Its  own  motion  in  any  case) 
and  would  direct  the  Commission  to  under- 
take rellcensing,  for  a  term  not  to  exceed 
fifty  years,  in  all  cases  In  which  the  Com- 
mission did  not  recommend  recapture.  We 
believe  such  legislation  would  strengthen  the 
ability  of  the  Commission  and  the  Congress 
to  best  exercise  the  responsibilities  lmp>osed 
by  sections  14  and  15  of  the  Act. 

THE    PRESENT     PROCEDURE 

Sections  14  and  15  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  807.  808:  provide  for  "recap- 
ture" by  the  United  States  of  licensed  hydro- 
electric projects  or.  In  the  alternative,  for  re- 
llcenslng  to  the  original  licensee  or  to  a  new 
licensee.  Projects  owned  by  a  state  or  a  mu- 
ulctpallty '  are  exempt  from  recapture  but 
not  from  rellcenslng.  (Act  of  August  15,  1963, 
67  St.it.  587.  16  use.  828b.)  The  decision  to 
recapture  must  be  made  by  Congress.  If  Con- 
gress recapture.s  a  project,  the  licensee  must 
be  paid  the  "net  Investment  of  the  licensee  in 
the  project  or  projects  taken"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  i  but  In 
any  event  not  more  than  the  "fair  value  of 
the  property  taken")  plus  reasonable  sever- 
ance damages,  if  any.  to  the  remaining  elec- 
tric facilities  of  the  licensee.  If  Congress  does 
not  act  before  the  expiration  of  the  initial 
license,  the  Commission  may  Issue  a  new  li- 
cense, but  the  Act  does  not  expressly  state 
the  appropriate  steps  to  be  taken  if  the  Con- 
gress has  not  expressed  its  Intentions  as  t<3  a 
given  project.  If  the  Congress  has  expressed 
Its  decision  and  the  Commission  does  not 
issue  a  new  license,  tbe  Act  directs  the  Com- 


■  As  used  In  the  Federal  Power  Act  "mu- 
nicipality" means  a  city,  county.  Irrigation 
district  drainage  district,  or  other  political 
subdivision  or  agency  of  a  State  competent 
under  the  laws  thereof  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  developing,  transmitting,  utilizing, 
or  distributing  power.  (16  U.S.C.  786(7)). 


mission  to  Issue  a  year-to-year  license  to  the 
original  licensee  until  the  project  is  recap- 
tured or  relicensed.  The  Commission  strongly 
believes  that  it  should  not  rellcense  projects 
on  a  long-term  basis  until  the  Congress  has 
made  known  its  decision  either  through  en- 
actments concerning  specific  projects  or 
through  general  legislation  such  as  we  pro- 
pose today. 

Under  the  present  procedure,  the  recapture 
and  rellcensing  determinations  Involve  a 
three-fold  process: 

1.  Notice.  Review  and  Recommendations  to 
Congress.  At  the  outset,  the  Commission  In- 
forms the  Congress  and  the  public  of  all 
projects  whose  licenses  will  expire  during  the 
succeeding  five  years  through  notice  given  In 
the  Conunisslon's  Annual  Reports  -  to  the 
Congress  and  In  the  Federal  Register.  This 
notice  provides  the  following  Information: 
License  expiration  date;  licensee's  name; 
project  number;  type  of  principal  project 
works  licensed;  location;  and  installed  capac- 
ity. Starting  five  years  before  the  license  ex- 
piration date,  the  Commission  undertakes  a 
review  of  each  project.  As  part  of  this  re- 
view, the  Commission  solicits  both  the  views 
of  the  licensee  concerning  its  plans  for  fu- 
ture development  and  use  of  the  project  and 
the  views  on  recapture  and  rellcensing  of 
Federal  and  State  agencies  which  might  have 
an  interest  in  the  recapture  of  the  project. 
On  the  basis  of  information  received  and 
Commission  staff  studies,  the  Commission 
formulates  its  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress and  also  transmits  the  views  submitted 
to  It  by  the  licensee  and  by  the  interested 
Federal  agencies.  As  the  Commission  noted 
In  its  letter  of  February  23,  1967  recommend- 
ing against  recapture  of  Project  No.  2221  (the 
Ozark  Beach  Project  of  The  Empire  District 
Electric  Company),  this  procedure  does  not 
give  the  Commission  "the  benefit  of  a  re- 
llcensing proceeding.  Involving  formal  pro- 
pxjsals  and  counter-proposals  by  the  licensee, 
our  staff,  intervenors  or  others  who  might  ap- 
ply for  a  new  license.  New  criteria  or  Infor- 
mation uncovered  In  the  course  of  such  a 
proceeding  might  warrant  further  consider- 
ation of  the  recommendation  reached"  In  the 
Initial  report.  The  Commission's  procedure 
adopted  In  1964  undertook  to  report  to  the 
Congress  two  years  prior  to  the  license  ex- 
piration date.  The  Commission  has  fallen 
slightly  behind  In  Its  time  table  in  the  cases 
of  Project  No.  2221  and  Project  No.  619  (the 
Bucks  Creek  Project  of  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company) . 

2.  Recapture  Determination.  After  the 
Congress  receives  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations (or  at  an  earlier  time  if  the 
Congress  so  decides),  the  Legislative  Branch 
must  decide  whether  to  adopt  legislation  to 
recapture  a  given  project.  Although  there  Is 
no  presently  prescribed  procedure,  we  assume 
each  such  matter  will  be  the  subject  of  leg- 
islation either  on  an  individual  or  omnibus 
basis. 

3.  Relicensing.  In  those  cases  where  Con- 
gress foregoes  its  right  to  recapture  a  project, 
rellcensing  procedures  must  be  undertaken 
by  the  Commission.  Relicensing  would  in- 
volve public  notice  to  all  Interested  parties, 
an  opportunity  for  the  original  licensee  and 
others  to  seek  a  license,  an  opportunity  for 
Interested  state  and  Federal  agencies  to  re- 
view project  performance  and  capabilities 
and  to  recommend  changes,  an  opportunity 
for  such  agencies  and  for  members  of  the 
public  to  Intervene  in  formal  rellcensing  pro- 
ceedings, and  opportunities  for  formal  hear- 
ings, oral  argument,  and  Judicial  review  of 
the  Commission's  rellcensing  order.  Upon  re- 
llcensing the  Commission  would  not  only  se- 
lect which  applicant  was  to  receive  the 
license;   it  would  also  determine  the  condl- 


'  Eg.,  see  FPC  46th  Annual  Report,  1966,  at 
pp.  68-71.  Licenses  for  58  projects  subject 
to  recapture  will  expire  during  the  calendar 
years  1967  through  1972. 


tions  upon  which  a  new  license  should  be 
Issued  and  the  term  of  years  (not  to  ex- 
ceed 50 1  for  which  the  new  license  shouli 
stand.  The  existing  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  assign  the  Ccmmisslon  the  same 
powers  to  condition  ne'vv  licenses  issued  un- 
der section  15  as  it  has  to  condition  original 
licenses  Issued  under  section  4. 

Under  section  7(a)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  the  Ccmmisslon  Is  Instructed  to  give 
preference  to  applications  by  states  and 
municipalities  in  issuing  licenses  to  new  li- 
censees under  section  15.  Our  General  Cou.n- 
sel  has  advised  us  that  this  preference  ap- 
plies only  after  it  has  been  determined  that 
the  orlgln.il  licensee  should  not  receive  a  new 
license.  In  those  Instances  where  the  original 
licensee  and  another  applicant  seek  a  new 
license  for  the  same  project,  the  Commission 
believes  that  the  new  license  Is  to  be  issued 
to  whichever  applicant  can  best  meet  the 
standards  of  the  Act.  In  those  rare  cases 
where  the  two  applicants  are  equally  matched 
the  Commission  believes  that  the  new  license 
should  be  Issued  to  the  original  licensee  so 
long  as  he  can  meet  the  standards  of  the 
Act  at  least  as  well  as  the  other  applicant. 

Section  15  expressly  provides  that  in  issu- 
ing a  new  license  either  to  the  original 
licensee  or  a  new  licen.'ee  the  Commission 
may  impose  "such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  authorized  or  required"  under  th'' 
laws  and  regulations  in  existence  at  the  time 
it  issues  the  new  license.  If  the  new  license 
is  issued  to  a  new  licensee  it  must  be  condi- 
tioned upon  payment  to  the  original  licensee 
of  the  same  recapture  price  as  the  United 
States  would  have  had  to  pay  had  Congress 
decided  to  recapture. 

THE    PROBLEM 

The  fundamental  choices  upon  license 
termination  fall  Into  these  categories: 

(1)  Where  the  United  States  has  an  in- 
terest which  It  will  want  to  express  either 
by  recapture  or  by  conditions  in  the  rellcense. 
This  Interest  may  arise  out  of  the  federal 
power  marketing  program,  but  more  prob- 
ably out  of  other  water  use  programs,  such 
as  irrigation,  flsh.  recreation,  pollution  con- 
trol or  domestic  and  industrial  use. 

(2)  Where  the  United  States  is  not  in- 
terested and  the  licensee  desires  a  rellcense, 
but  a  state  or  local  agency  or  private  party 
has  an  Interest  which  it  will  want  to  ex- 
press either  by  contesting  for  the  new  license 
or  by  conditions  in  the  rellcense.  The  interest 
In  question  may  be  either  essentially  in 
power  use  or  in  non -power  use. 

(3)  Where  the  licensee  wants  to  abandon 
a  project,  but  the  public  Interest  requires 
that  It  be  maintained  In  whole  or  in  part 
for  non-power  purposes. 

(4)  Where  the  United  States,  the  llcen.=ee 
or  any  other  potential  licensee  is  not  In- 
terested In  the  continued  existence  cf  the 
project. 

The  present  three-fold  procedure  seems  in- 
adequate to  secure  the  maximum  advantages 
from  the  opportunities  preserved  by  the 
Congress  in  1920  for  the  present  and  future 
generations  of  Americans.  This  procedure 
does  not  facilitate  systematic  consideration 
of  all  the  atlernatlves  available  and  te^ids 
to  diffuse  the  attentions  of  Interested  parties 
whereas  a  more  concentrated  procedure 
might  be  more  effective  In  bringing  to  bear 
all  the  conflicting  interests  at  a  single  point 
in  time. 

THE    PROPOSAL 

We  propose  that  the  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation which  would: 

a.  Accept  the  standard  of  section  10(a)  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  favoring  that  project 
which  "will  be  best  adapted  to  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  improving  or  developing  a 
waterways  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  for  the  improve- 
ment and  utilization  of  water  power  devel- 
opment, and  for  other  beneficial  public  uses. 
Including  recreational  purposes".  This  statu- 
tory   standard    is    understood    to    call    for 
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optimum  development  and  accommodation, 
where  a  conflict  arises.  In  terms  of  resource 
values  including:  water  quality  control;  flood 
control;  recreation  and  aesthetic  considera- 
tions; flsh  and  wildlife  conservation  and  en- 
hancement; protection  of  Improvements 
along  the  reservoir  shore  line;  drinking  water 
and  other  domestic,  municipal  and  Industrial 
uses;  Irrigation  requirements;  optimum 
power  development  and  coordination  with 
other  systems  in  light  of  regional  power 
needs;  hydraulic  coordination  with  other 
projects   on    the   stream;    and    navigation. 

b.  Direct  the  FPC,  after  suitable  hear- 
ings and  upon  receiving  advice  as  appropriate 
from  Federal,  StAte  and  interstate  egencies. 
and  from  other  Interested  parties,  to  make 
the  initial  determination  In  all  recapture 
and  relicensliig  cases.  The  proposal  would 
limit  the  time  within  which  Federal  agencies 
must  provide  their  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  FPC.  to  avoid  excessive  delays. 

c.  Direct  the  FPC  to  forward  to  Congress, 
with  its  recommendations,  all  cases  in  which 
It  has  recommended  Federal  recapture.  W'here 
the  FPC  decides  to  relicense  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  recommend  recapture,  the  pro- 
posal would  direct  the  FPC  to  stay  the  ef- 
fect of  its  rellcensing  decision  for  a  specified 
maximum  time  t<j  allow  those  agencies  to 
present  their  case  to  the  Congress,  and  would 
further  direct  the  FPC  to  notify  Congress 
of  all  stays  granted.  We  have  Included  as  a 
maximum  stay  period  one  full  Congress  im- 
mediately following  the  Congress  during 
which  the  Commission  Issues  a  rellcensing 
order.  Alternative  time  periods,  which  the 
Congress  may  wish  to  consider,  are  a  two- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  last  day  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  Commission  is- 
sued the  relicensing  order,  or  a  two-year  pe- 
riod running  from  the  date  of  such  order. 
The  latter  period  conforms  to  a  similar  two- 
year  period  now  found  in  the  further  proviso 
of  section  4(e)  of  the  Act  which  requires 
the  Commission  to  report  to  Congress  when- 
ever it  finds  that  any  Government  dam  may 
be  advantageously  used  by  the  United  States 
for  public  purposes  in  addition  to  navigation. 

d.  Authorize  the  FPC  where  it  determines 
that  an  exclusively  non-power  use  would 
best  meet  the  standards  of  the  Act  to  re- 
llcense a  project  which  was  Initially  subject 
to  FPC  Jurisdiction  to  a  non-power  user. 
The  non-power  licensee  would  be  required 
to  pay  the  original  licensee  the  same  recap- 
ture price  as  the  United  States  would  have 
had  to  pay  had  It  taken  over  the  project. 
FPC  would  exercise  regulatory  supervision 
over  the  nonpcwer  licensee  on  a  temporary 
basis,  until  a  state,  municipality,  interstate 
or  Federal  agency  assumed  this  regulatory 
jurisdiction. 

e.  Provide  explicitly  that  the  amortization 
reserves  called  for  by  section  10(d)  of  the 
Act  would  continue  "to  accumulate  without 
interruption,  suspension  or  revaluation. 

f.  Authorize  FPC.  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
rtsion  of  section  6  of  the  Act  regarding  altera- 
tion of  licenses,  to  Include  as  a  condition  to 
Issuance  of  a  new  license  under  section  15, 
a  broad  authority  to  modify  the  license,  con- 
sistent with  the  other  provisions  of  the  Act. 
as  may  reasonably  be  required,  subject  to 
the  safeguards  of  adequate  notice,  opportu- 
nity for  public  hearing  and  Judicial  review. 
This  added  authority  would  extend  the  Com- 
mission's rulemaking  powers  to  modify 
license  conditions  at  any  time  during  the 
license  term,  now  limited  under  section  10(c) 
to  matters  relating  to  the  protection  of  life, 
health  and  property,  to  matters  relating  to 
all  license  conditions.  It  Is  patterned  after  the 
broad  conditioning  authority  to  section 
10(g)  which  now  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  Include  .it  the  beginning  of  any  license 
term  "such  other  conditions  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  the 
Commission  may  require" 

g.  Accept  the  present  limitation  of  section  6 
of  the  Act  that  the  maximum  license  term 


is  to  be  50  years,  with  Commission  discretion 
to  prescribe  lesser  license  terms.  The  Com- 
mission believes  that  a  substantially  shorter 
term  may  t>e  appropriate  where  no  extensive 
redevelopment  outlay  is  needed.  Moreover,  it 
may  prove  desirable  to  rellcense  a  series  of  re- 
lated projects  for  varying  terms  so  that  the 
new  licenses  will  expire  simultaneously, 

ALTERNATIVE  CONSIDERED 

We  have  considered  as  an  alternative,  as- 
signment to  other  Federal  agencies  of  the 
primary  responsibility  to  recommend  recap- 
ture to  the  Congress  or  to  instruct  the  FPC  to 
relicense  subject  to  broad  guidelines.  The 
assignment  might  be  made  either  to  one 
executive  department  or  to  a  group  of  agen- 
cies. We  believe,  however,  that  the  issues  upon 
license  expiration  Involve  statutory  policy 
which  would  best  be  implemented  by  a 
specialized  agency  with  a  long  tradition  of 
seml-judiclal  proceedings  under  authority 
delegated  by  the  Congress. 

We  have  considered  the  possibility  of 
spelling  out  detailed  criteria  governing  the 
decisions  and  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission but  we  have  concluded  that  the  more 
general  standard  now  set  out  in  section  10(a) 
comprehends  all  of  the  factors  which  we 
understand  to  be  relevant  and  Is  more  suit- 
able to  the  changing  need  of  resources 
conservation. 

Finally  we  have  considered  establishing  an 
additional  preference  for  the  original  licensee 
to  apply  in  cases  where  a  rival  applicant 
could  slightly  better  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  Act.  We  believe  that  all  other  things 
being  equal,  continuity  In  ownership  and 
management  Is  a  value  in  ItseU  wttich  should 
be  recognlzid  and  is  to  be  recognized  under 
the  present  st.^.tute.  However,  when  another 
applicant  demonstrates  a  superior  ability  to 
meet  the  Congressional  objectives,  in  our 
\iew  no  preference  should  assure  the  posi- 
tion of  the  original  licensee 

CONCLUSION 

We  believe  that  our  proposal  would  serve 
the  public  interest  and  trust  that  considera- 
tion of  the  proposed  measure  will  assist  the 
Congress  in  its  study  of  the  appropriate  dis- 
position of  projects  licensed  under  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  after  the  end  of  the  Initial 
license  term. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  en- 
actment of  the  bill  would  be  consistent  with 
the  Administration's  objectives. 
Respectfully, 

Lee  C.  White, 

Chairman. 


in  acquiiiiion  of  the  land  to  be  added  to 
the  refuge  system,  but  the  expansion  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Act  has  increased 
the  importance  of  a  spokesman  on  the 
Commission  from  the  transportation 
area. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the 
transfer  of  jurisdiction  over  public  roads 
from  Commerce  to  that  Department,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  has  served 
ably  on  the  Commission,  should  be  re- 
placed by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  my  fellow 
Commission  member,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HRrsKAi,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  so  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  bill  IS.  2447 >  to  amend  section  2 
of  the  Migratorj-  Bird  Conservation  Act, 
introduced  by  Mr,  Metcalf  'for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hruska)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
2  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  of 
Commerce"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Secretary  of  Transportation." 


AMENDMENT  OF  MIGRATORY  BIRD 
CONSERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  anachronism,  if  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  will  forgive  me,  in  existing 
law  which  needs  correction.  The  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Act  of  1929  es- 
tablished the  Migratory  Bird  Con.serva- 
tion  Commission  and  designated  the 
Secretarj-  of  the  Interior  as  Chairman 
and  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  as  members,  together  with 
two  Senators  and  two  Representatives. 

Department  of  Commerce  jurisdiction 
over  public  roads  apparently  was  one  of 
the  reasons  for  naming  the  Secretary  of 
that  Department  to  the  Commission.  Ap- 
parently another  concept  was  that  the 
Deparment  of  Commerce  represented  the 
owners  of  land  to  be  taken  and  might  be 
cast  in  the  role  of  an  advocat*  in  behalf 
of  the  persons  whose  land  was  taken, 
However,  experience  has  showni  that 
representatives  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment have  been  completely  cooperative 


PENSIONS  FOR  WORLD  WAR  I 
VETERANS  AND  WIDOWS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  provide  World  War 
I  veterans  and  their  widows  with  badly 
needed  and  long  overdue  pension  in- 
creases. As  each  succeeding  Congress 
convenes  and  adjourns  the  need  for  this 
legislation   grows  ever   more   necessarj'. 

The  tendency  to  forget  things  of  the 
past  should  not  be  allowed  to  cause  •want 
and  deprivation  to  those  who  are  heroes 
now  as  well  as  when  they  fought  in  the 
trenches  of  France.  We  must  do  for  them 
at  least  what  -we  are  doing  for  the  pres- 
ent day  GI. 

Mr.  President,  each  year  our  World 
War  I  veterans  are  growing  older,  and 
their  ranks  and  those  of  their  widows 
are  growing  thinner.  A  man  who  was 
only  18  when  the  war  ended  will  be  67 
this  year.  Those  who  were  28  will  be  77. 
For  them  there  was  no  GI  bill  of  rights 
as  there  was  for  the  World  War  II  and 
Korean  war  veterans.  They  are  truly  the 
foreotten  heroes.  Today  there  are  ap- 
proximately 1.800,000  World  War  I  vet- 
erans. Widows  number  approximately 
900.000.  Their  ranks  thin  at  the  rate  of 
over  600  per  day.  The  costs  of  this  bill 
would  be  minimal.  Yet  the  economic  ben- 
fits  to  those  receiving  the  pensions  would 
provide  these  forgotten  Americans  with 
peace  of  mind  and  dignity  in  their  last 
years.  Also,  we  should  not  forget  the 
benefit  to  the  economy  by  the  substantial 
increase  in  purchasing  power  represented 
by  this  bill.  The  time  is  long  overdue  to 
grant  these  veterans  and  widows  the  rec- 
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ognition  and  benefits  that  are  theirs  in 
all  fairness. 

These  men  are  still  living  among  us. 
Many  of  them  are  in  need  of  the  kind  of 
benefits  this  bill  would  give,  if  only  to 
put  them  on  some  plane  of  equality  with 
those  who  have  in  more  recent  times 
marched  to  preser/e  this  country  and  all 
It  stands  for. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  sets  a  require- 
ment of  90  days  of  service  or  more  dur- 
ing World  War  I  for  eligibility,  or  shorter 
serv.ce  if  it  culminated  in  discharge  or 
release  for  service-connected  disability. 
A  World  War  I  veteran  would  receive 
$100  per  month  if  unmarried  and  with 
less  than  $2,400  annual  income;  or  if 
married  and  with  less  than  $3,600  income 
If  the  veteran  is  helpless  or  blind,  or  re- 
quires the  regular  aid  or  attendance  of 
another  person  an  additional  sum  of  not 
less  than  $70  per  month  would  be  given 

There  is  also  provision  for  widows  of 
World  War  I  veterans  at  the  rate  of  $75 
per  month  But  to  qualify  the  widow  must 
have  married  the  veteran  before  Decem- 
ber 14.  1944.  or  have  been  married  to 
him  for  at  least  5  years  before  his  death, 
or  be  the  mother  of  a  child  born  to  them. 

This  bill  represents  no  bonanza  for 
anyone.  The  income  test  sees  to  that.  It 
provides  income  for  those  who  really 
need  it.  It  provides  dignity  for  those 
barely  subsisting  on  personal  or  govern- 
mental handouts.  It  will  help  raise  from 
abject  poverty  many  who  are  now  in  their 
final  vears.  Let  us  now  act  to  make  those 
last  few  years— years  of  security  and 
dignity. 

Mr  President,  the  time  is  long  over- 
due to  provide  these  veterans  and  their 
wives  or  widows  what  they  have  a  right 
to  expect.  Let  us  not  compound  the  in- 
equitv  by  further  delay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  'S.  2449'  to  amend  chapter 
15  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  pensions  of 
World  War  I  veterans  and  their  widows. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  H.^rtke.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


On  page  126.  begUinlng  with  line  1,  stxUce 
out  down  through  line  11.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"EMCRGENCT  EMPLOYMENT  FUND 

'Sec.  209.  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  an  Emer- 
gency Employment  Fund.  To  provide  capi- 
tal for  such  fund,  the  President  la  author- 
ized to  allocate  to  such  fimd  not  to  exceed 
2  per  centum  of  any  unobligated  funds,  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  which  are  det€rniined  by  the  Director 
of  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget  to  be  available 
to  carry  out  Federal  programs  which  are  not 
directly  and  primarily  related  to  the  na- 
tional defense.  Sums  so  allocated  to  such 
fund  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title." 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  329 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  iH.R.  12080)  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  in- 
crease in  benefits  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system, 
to  provide  benefits  for  additional  cate- 
gories of  individuals,  to  improve  the  pub- 
lic assistance  program  and  programs  re- 
lating to  the  welfare  and  health  of  chil- 
dren, and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  ordered  to  he  printed. 


cases  exceed  that  permissible  figure.  The 
study  of  law.  for  example,  and  there  are 
quite  a  few  lawyers  who  are  among  the 
bhnd,  takes  a  longer  time  than  this. 

Two,  it  sets  statutory  limits  and  con- 
ditions on  the  amounts  which  a  State 
may  require  of  a  blind  person's  family  as 
support  before  granting  him  assistance. 

Three,  it  abolishes  the  practice  of  al- 
lowing the  States  to  impose  property 
liens  as  a  prerequisite  to  furnishing  as- 
sistance to  the  blind. 

Four,  it  provides  that  in  addition  to 
subsistence  there  shall  be  paid  additional 
sums  to  cover  the  special  needs  of  the 
blind. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  other  improvements  specified  of  a 
more  or  less  technical  nature. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  iNo.  331)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


INDFPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND  LTl- 
BAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRLA- 
TION  BILL.  1968— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    330 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  iH.R.  9960 »  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


ECONONHC    OPPORTUNITY    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    32B 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  myself  and  Senator  Percy  an 
amendment  to  S.  2388  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  and  lie 
on  the  table.  This  amendment  provides 
an  alternative  means  of  financing  title 
II  of  the  bill,  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act.  We  consider  this  program  vital 
to  the  Nation  and  intend  to  call  up  the 
amendment  if  the  situation  requires.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  iNo.  328)  Is  as  fol- 
lows : 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENT: 
IMPROVING  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
TO  THE  BLIND— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  331 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
15  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  1950,  for  the 
improvement  of  public  assistance  to 
the  blind.  Since  its  provisions  would  be 
amendments  to  the  social  security  bill, 
I  have  now  had  them  prepared  for  in- 
troduction today  as  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  12080. 

The  amendment  to  which  I  refer  would 
help  to  remove  assistance  to  the  blind 
from  the  outmoded  "poor  law"  concept 
which  has  tended  for  far  too  long  to  form 
the  framework  of  thinking  on  aid  to 
those  in  need. 

Since  I  have  previously,  on  Jime  15  at 
pase  16034  of  the  Record,  discussed  this 
bill  at  some  length.  I  shall  now  only 
enumerate  some  of  its  provisions. 

One.  it  removes  the  36-month  time 
limit  on  the  provision  of  fimds  for  re- 
habilitation  programs,   which   in   some 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENT; 
RELATIVE  RESPONSIBILITY  IN 
PAYMENTS  TO  THE  BLIND- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    33  2 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  social  security  bill, 
previously  presented  as  S.  1952,  which 
would  prohibit  the  States  from  requiring 
•'relative  responsibility  "  to  be  fulfilled  as 
a  condition  for  the  granting  of  assistance 
to  the  blind. 

The  Social  Security  Act  embodies  as 
its  purpose,  in  part,  "helping  to 
strengthen  family  life  and  helping  needy 
families  and  individuals  attain  the  maxi- 
mum economic  and  personal  independ- 
ence of  which  they  are  capable."  Quite 
to  the  contrary,  relative  responsibility 
laws  which  require  the  blind  person  to 
depend  on  family  charity  rather  than 
extending  assistance  as  a  right  weaken 
family  fife  and  the  independent  position 
of  the  blind. 

Under  this  amendment,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive Federal  funds  for  blind  aid  pro- 
grams State  plans  would  have  to  disre- 
gard the  ability  of  family  or  relatives  to 
provide  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  'No.  332 1  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENT: 
ELIMINATING  RESIDENCE  RE- 
QUIREMENTS UNDER  PUBLIC  AS- 
SISTANCE—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    333 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
justifiably  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  a  single  great  Nation. 
The  SUte  of  Indiana  is  not  a  separate 
nation,  nor  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, nor  any  other  one  of  the 
various  entities  in  the  national  whole. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  properly 
many  areas  where  the  States  have  free- 
dom for  their  operations,  for  setting  rules 
of  the  game  in  many  areas  of  life,  with- 
out regard  to  uniformity.  This,  too,  can  be 
a  strength. 


But  as  we  have  increasingly  developed 
the  Federal-State  cooperation,  with 
scores  of  Federal  programs  cooperatively 
operated  and  jointly  financed,  there  are 
areas  where  lack  of  uniformity  can  be  a 
handicap  to  the  citizen  our  efforts  are 
intended  to  benefit. 

One  of  these  areas  is  in  the  field  of  wel- 
fare. I  pointed  out  in  introducing  S. 
1949 — June  15.  page  16034  of  the  Rec- 
ord—that  the  variety  of  State  residence 
requirements  as  applied  to  aid  for  the 
blind  is  a  handicap.  At  present,  although 
State  plans  must  be  approved,  the  law 
allows  imposition  of  a  residence  requii-e- 
ment  of  up  to  5  years  out  of  the  preceding 
nine  before  the  aid  may  be  provided. 

Nor  do  residence  requirements  apply 
only  to  the  blind.  Since  the  introduction 
of  my  bill,  there  have  been  decisions  in 
the  related  area  of  welfare  which  have 
found  State  residence  requirements  un- 
constitutional. One  of  these,  much  noted 
in  the  press,  was  the  Federal  court  de- 
cision of  June  19  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
which  that  State's  residence  requirement 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  was  de- 
clared invalid. 

In  this  Federal  Union,  in  which  we 
have  become  a  mobile  people  and  in 
which  the  geography  of  State  boundaries 
has  no  longer,  if  it  ever  did,  a  real  bear- 
ing on  the  rights  of  individuals  to  public 
assistance  for  their  needs,  in  this  Nation 
where  matching  funds  are  supplied  by 
the  Federal  Government,  why  should  not 
the  Federal  statutes  require  that  resi- 
dence be  disregarded?  Ten  States  already 
have  done  away  with  the:r  re.iidence  re- 
quirements in  the  welfare  laws. 

Consequently,  the  amendment  I  offer 
makes  thi.N  attitude  mandatorv'.  It  would 
require  that  State  plans  which  impose 
re.sidence  requirements  would  be  ineli- 
gible (or  approval.  This  is  a  move  which 
would  bring  a  more  impartial  and  equi- 
table distribution  of  funds,  would  en- 
hance the  mobility  which  in  general  we 
find  desirable,  and  might  even  encourage 
the  removal  of  persons  seeking  self-sup- 
port from  a  State  where  work  opportuni- 
ties are  scarce  to  one  where  they  are 
more  abundant.  It  could  thereby  even 
help  to  reduce  the  welfare  rolls  in  the 
overall  national  picture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  'No.  333 1  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Con;mittee  on  Finance, 


over  72  in  that  category  with  a  small 
payment  of  $35  per  month. 

Today  I  offer  an  amendment,  consist- 
ent with  those  I  have  previously  pre- 
sented, to  increase  the  amoimts  now  paid 
from  the  general  treasury  to  t.iese  el- 
derly persons  over  72  years  of  age,  with- 
out earned  social  security  benefits.  Under 
this  amendment,  the  amount  would  be 
increased  from  $35  t-o  $70  per  month. 

These  are  the  people  for  whom  -n  all 
too  many  cases  the  pittance  of  their  S35 
is  not  supplemented  from  any  private 
sources  sufficiently  to  keep  them  from 
being  the  recipients  of  welfare  as  well. 
Scores  of  thousands  of  them  must  also 
receive  old-age  assistance  payments.  I 
am  informed  that  my  present  amend- 
ment would,  assuming  the  additional  S35 
is  passed  along  to  the  intended  recipi- 
ents rather  than  being  deducted  from 
the  State  share  of  OAA  payments,  remove 
350,000  persons  from  the  old-age  as- 
sistance rolls. 

To  give  them  the  additional  funds,  to 
allow  their  escape  from  the  stigma  of 
charity  and  resume  a  proper  human  dig- 
nity, is  a  ?oal  which  America  is  big 
enough  and  wealthy  enough  to  adopt.  I 
hope  my  amendment  will  find  the  de- 
gree of  support  I  am  convinced  that  it 
descn'es 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  <No.  334 »  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    335 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  amendments. 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  12080)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  an  increase  in 
benefits  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system,  to  provide 
benefits  for  additional  categories  of  in- 
dividuals, to  improve  the  public  assist- 
ance program  and  programs  relating  to 
the  welfare  and  health  of  children,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


S.  1972  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
in  favor  of  the  emigrant  New  York  Indians  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Docket  No.  75, 
and  for  other  purposes 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENT: 
S70  PER  MONTH  FOR  BENEFICI- 
ARIES OVER  72~AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    334 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  so- 
cial security  bill  calling  for  minimum 
payments  to  beneficinries  in  the  sum  cf 
SlOO  per  month  and  for  a  20  percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  benefits. 

In  the  remarks  v.ith  whicli  I  intro- 
duced that  amendment,  I  stated  the  facts 
concei'ning  the  need  of  the  elderly.  The 
greatest  need  among  them,  which  the 
1965  Social  Security  Amendments  helped 
to  correct  to  ."^ome  degree,  is  that  of  the 
persons  who  failed  to  earn  sufficient  so- 
cial security  credits  to  qualify  for  bene- 
fits. The  1965  law  "blanketed  in  '  those 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  September  20,  1967.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  828.  An  act  to  amend  section  5(b)  of  the 
act  of  March  18,  1966  (Public  Law  89-372), 
so  as  to  make  the  prohibition  contained 
therein  on  the  filling  of  certain  vacancies  in 
the  office  of  district  judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Pennsylvania  inapplicable  to  the 
first  vacancy  occurring  after  the  enactment 
of  such  act; 

S.  1165.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe 
of  Indians  on  behalf  of  the  Mississippi  Bands 
and  the  Pillager  and  Lake  Winnibigoshish 
Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians; 

S  1465.  An  act  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  Uniied  States  for 
the  eastern  district  of  the  Northern  District 
of  Mississippi  In  Ackerman,  Mis.s  : 

S.  1657.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  Indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
who  are  directed  to  remove  their  milk  from 
commercial  markets  because  it  contains  resi- 
dues of  chemicals  registered  and  approved 
lor  tise  by  the  Federal  Government;  and 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 

Calvin  K.  Hamilton,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney,  western  district  of  Missouri,  term 
of  4  years,  vice  F.  Russell  Mlllin,  resigned. 

Yoshlmi  Hayashi,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney, term  of  4  years,  vice  Herman  T.  P. 
Lum.  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciai-y.  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Wednesday.  September  27.  1967. 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearing  which  may  be  sched- 
uled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day, September  27,  1967,  at  10:30  a.m., 
in  room  2300  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  following  nominations: 

Lawrence  A.  Whipple,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
US.  district  judge,  district  of  New  Jersey, 
vice  Thomas  F.  Meaney.  retired. 

Juan  B.  Fernandez-Badillo.  of  Puerto  Rico, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge,  district  of  Puerto 
Rico,  vice  Hiram  R.  Canclo. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  above  nominations 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska),  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  THE  COMMITIEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nomination: 

Roger  W.  Tubby,  of  New  York,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  European  Office  of  the  United 
Nations,  uith  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


HAZARDS  OF  CIGARETTE  SMOKING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  week  I 
attended  the  World  Conference  on 
Smoking  and  Health,  which  was  held  in 
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New  York  City.  Some  35  countries  were 
represented  by  delegates,  approximately 
400  in  number.  These  were  leadmg  medi- 
cal men  and  governmental  personnel 
from  the  various  nations  of  the  world 
concerned  with  this  great  problem, 
which  is  growing  more  intense  all  the 
time. 

I  sat  on  a  panel,  on  which  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  and 
the  chief  medical  officers  of  the  British 
Government  and  the  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment were  also  members,  which  dis- 
cussed the  problem. 

During  the  time  I  was  in  New  York. 
I  discovered  a  cigarette  being  marketed 
in  a  package  that  I  desire  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  Congress.  I  hold  in  ray  hand 
a  package  of  cigarettes  labeled  "Century 
Great  Lengths,"  and  on  the  side,  ir  very 
Inconspicuous  lettering,  I  read  the  cau- 
tion label  which  is  required  by  the  law 
of  the  United  States.  This  law  was 
passed  by  Congress  last  year.  But  as  I 
take  the  cellophane  off  the  package,  the 
caution  is  gone.  There  is  no  marking  at 
all  on  the  package  of  cigarettes.  It  dis- 
appeared with  the  cellophane.  I  called 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  in  a  letter 
dated  September  18. 

This  package  of  cigarettes  is  manu- 
factured by  the  P.  Lorillard  Co..  and  it 
is  called  "Century  Great  Lengths."  I 
asked  the  Attorney  General  whether  this 
disappearing  label  was  a  violation  of 
Public  Law  89-92.  Let  me  point  out  that 
pending  before  the  Senate  is  a  bill, 
S.  1803.  which  would  require  that  the 
labeling  on  a  cigarette  package  be  made 
stronger  in  wording  than  it  is  now,  and 
that  the  wording  appear  on  the  face  of 
the  package.  In  this  case,  not  only  does 
this  wording  not  appear  on  the  face  of 
the  package;  it  is  not  even  on  the  pack- 
age once  the  thin  cellophane  wrapper  is 
removed. 

I  have  not  yet  received  an  official 
answer  from  the  Attorney  General.  I 
have,  however,  heard  from  the  P. 
Lorillard  Co.:  and,  to  their  credit,  I 
might  say  that  they  have  indicated  that 
this  package  is  to  be  withdrawn  im- 
mediately from  the  market. 

However,  I  wish  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ficulties that  exist  in  this  field.  The  Sur- 
geon General  testified  in  New  York,  as 
he  did  before  our  committee,  that  77 
million  workdays  are  lost  each  year  In 
the  United  States  which  would  not  be 
lost  if  cigarette  smokers  had  the  same 
rate  of  illness  as  nonsmokers;  that  this 
represents  20  percent  of  the  entire  an- 
nual work  loss  in  the  United  States  re- 
sulting from  illness;  and  that  although 
a  million  adult  smokers  stop  smoking 
every  year,  a  mUlion  youngsters  are  com- 
ing along  to  take  up  the  habit.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  labeling  is  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  choose  to  use  cig- 
arettes that  they  are  dangerous  to 
health. 

More  than  5  years  ago.  I  began  to 
communicate  with  the  tobacco  companies 
and  the  television  advertising  companies 
asking  that  cigarette  advertising  con- 
tain the  warning,  contain  the  more  ex- 
plicit educational  message,  that  we  are 
trying  to  get  on  cigarette  packages  now 
I  have  requested  that  cigarette  commer- 


cials be  modified.  I  have  had  various 
replies  from  those  companies.  Before  me 
is  a  copy  of  letter  dated  June  26,  1963, 
and  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  the  P. 
Lorillard  Co.,  pointing  out  that  the  ad- 
vertising that  was  being  used  for  ciga- 
rettes was  inducing  our  young  people  to 
take  up  the  habit  and  asking  that  ad- 
vertisements be  designed  so  as  not  to 
appeal  to  children. 

Again,  on  February  15,  1967,  I  wrote 
to  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters, asking  them  if  they  could  tailor 
their  advertising  so  that  it  would  not 
appeal  to  the  young  people.  I  received  a 
reply  to  that  letter,  dated  March  13,  in 
which  they  indicated  that  they  intended 
to  alter  the  advertising  somewhat,  but 
they  declined  to  accept  the  suggestion  I 
had  made  that  they  not  show  people 
actually  smoking  cigarettes  on  the  tele- 
vision advertising. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  clear  that 
the  advertising  industry  will  not  vol- 
unurily  police  itself,  nor  will  the  ciga- 
rette companies  do  so;  therefore,  it  be- 
comes ever  more  urgent  that  some  ad- 
ditional action  be  taken  by  the  Congress. 

I  can  say,  in  reporting  on  the  World 
Conference  on  Smoking  and  Health,  that 
many  other  countries  of  the  world  have 
gone  much  further  than  we  have  in  reg- 
ulating and  curtailing  cigarette  adver- 
tizing. The  evidence  is  overwhelming — 
it  is  undisputed  now — that  cigarette 
smoking  not  only  shortens  life,  not  only 
is  a  cause  of  many  of  the  killing  diseases 
that  we  know,  but  i^  has  become  the 
Nation's  No.  1  health  hazard.  In  making 
that  statement.  I  am  quoting  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States.  Not 
only  do  people  die  sooner;  they  become 
sick  and  lose  time  from  work,  as  well.  In 
the  United  States,  more  days  lost  from 
work  are  attributable  to  cigarette  smok- 
ing than  to  any  other  cause. 

Therefore,  I  call  upon  the  Senate  to 
move  forward  at  an  early  time  with  ad- 
ditional requirements  on  the  labeling  of 
cigarettes  and  additional  requirements 
on  educational  efforts  in  this  field,  par- 
ticularly to  bring  the  facts  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  young  people — approximately 
a  million  a  year — who  are  starthig  the 
smoking  habit.  Approximately  4,500 
young  people  begin  this  smoking  habit 
every  day. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  7  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  OPPOSITION  TO  SURTAX 
SHOWS  LACK  OF  CONFIDENCE  IN 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
likes  to  pay  taxes  and  when  it  Is  pro- 
posed that  our  taxes  be  increased,  inevi- 
tably there  is  a  great  deal  of  grumbling. 
Thus,  it  should  have  surprised  no  one 
that  there  would  have  been  a  great  deal 
of  expressed  opposition  to  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  10-percent  surtax. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  we  do  pay 
taxes  because  they  are  necessary,  and 


the  fact  remains  that  Americans  have 
responded  to  requests  for  tax  increases 
in  the  past  when  a  justifiable  case  could 
be  made  for  that  increase. 

However,  the  widespread  public  oppo- 
sition to  the  administration's  proposed 
surtax  goes  beyond  this  natural  aversion 
to  taxes.  One  must  probe  deeper  to  un- 
derstand the  public  mood  on  this  issue. 

Letters  to  my  office  from  Kansas  con- 
stituents are  running  about  200-to-l  in 
opposition  to  the  surtax.  This  is  to  be 
expected.  Letters  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress most  often  oppose  rather  than 
propose  legislation.  However.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, an  analysis  of  these  letters  and  my 
conversations  with  Kansas  voters  sug- 
gests that  the  root  cause  of  the  public 
opposition  to  the  proposed  tax  is  a  wide- 
spread lack  of  faith  in  the  Johason  ad- 
ministration's handling  of  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs  and  a  general  consensus 
that  a  reliable  ca.se  lor  the  tax  increase 
simply  has  not  been  made. 

On  the  surface,  this  type  of  public 
skepticLsm  might  seem  unju.'-tified.  After 
all,  it  is  evident  to  evei-yone  that  this 
Nation  is  heavily  committed  to  a  deadly 
and  costly  war  in  Vietnam.  Moreover, 
the  American  jjeople  know  full  well  that 
despite  the  easing  of  tensions  in  some 
areas,  the  cold  war  will  continue  for  a 
good  number  of  years,  thus  continuing 
to   require  heavy  defense  expenditures. 

At  home,  the  summer  riots  have 
dramatically  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  crisis  of  the  cities  constitutes 
one  of  the  greatest  domestic  problems 
the  Nation  has  ever  faced. 

Thus,  at  first  glance  it  would  appear 
that  a  strong  case  could  be  made  for  ad- 
ditional demands  on  the  taxpayer  and 
that  the  American  public,  out  of  its  sense 
of  responsibility,  would  respond  to  that 
request.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  suggest  several 
basic  reasons  for  the  present  resistance 
to  the  proposed  surtax. 

First.  I  think  there  is  at  work  here 
something  which  one  might  best  describe 
as  the  opposite  of  the  principle  of  crying 
wolf  too  often,  that  is,  after  too  many 
false  alarms  have  been  sounded,  the  point 
is  reached  where  people  fail  to  respond 
even  to  a  genuine  alarm. 

But  the  reverse  of  this  principle  also 
works.  The  administration  has  continued 
to  argue  that  we  can  have  a  full  measure 
of  both  guns  and  butter  without  any 
significant  dislocation  to  our  economy, 
and  without   additional   tax   burdens. 

Thus,  because  the  administration  has 
so  many  times  argued  that  we  can.  "carry 
on  as  usual,"  the  public  is  now  skeptical 
when  the  administration  reverses  itself 
and  says,  in  effect,  that  the  demands  of 
the  country  are  now  so  heavy  that  taxes 
must  be  increased. 

Second,  and  closely  related  to  this,  is 
another  type  of  public  disbelief.  Month 
after  month  over  the  past  .several  years 
the  public  has  seen  the  administration 
continually  underestimate  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  over  estimate  the  tax 
flow  into  the  Treasury.  For  example,  sug- 
gestions by  some  that  this  year's  budget 
deficit  might  go  as  hich  as  $30  billion 
were  dismis.sed  out  of  hand  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Indeed,  in  late  June.  Gard- 
ner Ackley.  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
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Economic  Advisers,  termed  any  sugges- 
tion of  a  Federal  budget  deficit  of  S30 
billion  as,  "outrageous." 

But  just  a  short  6  weeks  later.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  asking  for  a  10-percent 
surtax  confirmed  that  the  "outrageous" 
had  become  a  reality. 

Thus,  after  becoming  accustomed  to  a 
pattern  of  confusing  and  changing  esti- 
mates and  predictions  the  public  is  more 
than  a  little  justified  in  now  expressing 
doubts  as  to  whether  these  new  estimates 
and  predictions  used  to  show  the  need 
for  a  tax  increase,  are  any  more  reliable 
than  the  old  estimates  which  v.ere  used 
to  show  why  no  new  taxes  were  necessary. 
Third,  the  oppo.sition,  borne  of  the 
public's  .'skepticism,  as  to  the  rehability 
of  the  administration's  word,  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  growing  doubts  and 
concerns  about  the  administration's  con- 
duct of  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  Even 
those  who  share  the  general  objectives 
proclaimed  by  the  administration  have 
growing  doubts  about  its  capacity  to 
properly  and  effectively  execute  them. 

In  regard  to  Vietnam,  the  American 
public  has  been  repeatedly  told,  over  the 
past  3  years,  that  the  war  there  was  go- 
ing well.  But  day  after  day  the  evidence 
has  shown  that  the  situation  continues 
to  worsen.  We  seem  to  be  further  from  a 
settlement  today  than  we  were  in  1964. 
despite  the  fact  that  our  effort  there  has 
undergone  a  ma.ssive  escalation;  an  es- 
calation, by  the  way,  which  the  adminis- 
tration earlier  argued  would  never  and 
should  never  occur. 

At  home  the  same  gap  between  prom- 
ise and  reality  exists.  The  American  peo- 
ple were  generally  willing  to  participate 
in  the  administration's  declaration  on  the 
war  on  poverty  because  they  shared  the 
objective  of  eliminating  this  cancer  from 
our  society.  But  despite  the  glowing  pro- 
nouncements of  the  past  few  years,  pov- 
erty has  not  been  reduced  and  the 
problems  which  it  breeds  seems  to  have 
been  multiplied. 

By  the  same  token,  a  majority  of 
Americans  had  come  to  recognize  that 
the  crisis  of  the  cities  demanded  addi- 
tional efforts  on  the  part  of  all  levels  of 
government,  including  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  the  crisis  has  been  deep- 
ened, rather  than  moderated. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  final  analysis 
Congress  may  vote  the  surtax  into  law. 
However,  if  this  is  done  I  would  suggest 
that  such  action  will  not  mean  that  the 
Congress  has  a  profoundly  different  view 
of  the  administration  than  does  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  Rather,  it  will  mean  that 
the  Congress,  after  considering  the  good 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  will  have  con- 
cluded that  it  simply  has  no  other  choice. 
For  example,  if  it  is  concluded  that  a 
serious  inflation  will  occur  without  such 
a  tax  increase  then  I  will  vote  for  it  be- 
cause such  an  inflation  would  not  only 
damage  the  overall  economy,  but  would 
also  be  more  painful  to  the  individual 
citizen  than  the  10-percent  surtax. 

However,  I  share  the  resentment  of 
much  of  the  public  and  the  Congress  over 
the  administration's  performance  on  this 
issue.  We  believe  that  the  dilemma  we 
now  face  on  this  issue  is  not  so  much 
the  result  of  the  recent  development  of 
unforeseen  and  uncontrollable  events, 
but  primarily  the  result  of  too  little  can- 


dor and  too  much  political  consensus" 
over  the  past  3  years.  For  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  pubhc's  and  the  Congress' 
present  resistance  to  the  sunax  does  not 
suggest  a  shirking  of  a  responsibiUty  to 
bear  the  burdens  that  the  times  demand, 
but  a  growing  concern  to  the  effect  that 
the  administration  has  not  dealt  with 
us  responsibly  and  with  an  honest  state- 
ment of  the  facts  of  the  issues  facing 
America. 

Mr.  SCOTT.   Mr.   President,  will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  made  a  very 
important  and  informative  contribution 
to  our  consideration  of  the  problem  and 
that  he  has  well  stated  the  dilemma. 
I  have  listened  carefully  to  my  constitu- 
ents to  seek  guidance  as  to  what  I  must 
do  with  regard  to  the  tex  bill,  for  exam- 
ple. I  find  that  they,  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  a  $30  billion  budget  deficit, 
are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  tax 
surcharge  would  go  part  of  the  way  to- 
ward reducing  that  deficit,  and,  there- 
fore, they  see  logic  in  the  request  for 
additional  taxes.  However,  instead  of 
following  the  logic,  they  insist  on  being 
a  httle  more  logical  and  they  ask.  "Why 
should  we  be  asked  to  make  sacrifices  in 
this  country  if  the  administration  will 
not  set  the  example  of  sacrifice  by  pru- 
dence, by  asking  for  economies  and  re- 
ductions rather  than  for  the  expansion 
and  overly  broad  continuation  of  pro- 
grams, and  if  the  administration  will 
not  deal  candidly  with  us  in  affairs  for- 
eign and  domestic?" 

I  have  no  personal  complaint  against 
the  administration  so  far  as  infonning 
me  in  matters  foreign.  But  I  wish  that 
the  administration  were  more  candid  in 
informing  the  general  public  in  both  the 
domestic  and  foreign  fields.  I  believe  that 
opposition  to  the  tax  surcharge  is  so 
great  as  to  compel  many  of  us  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  cannot  vote 
for  a  tax  increase  unless  and  until  there 
are  substantial  expenditure  reductions, 
and  unless  and  until  we  can  logically  and 
persuasively  go  back  to  our  own  people 
and  give  them  better  answers  on  the 
credibility  gap  than  we  have  been  able 
to  give  them  so  far. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  who  has  added  clarity 
to  some  of  the  points  I  sought  to  ex- 
press. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
yield'' 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  his 
remarks.  I  agree  completely  that,  to  a 
large  degree,  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  for  a  tax  hi- 
crease  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
believed  that  the  administration  is  se- 
rious about  cutting  expenditures. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  5  minutes  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  have  expired.  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  next  5  minutes  have  been  al- 
located to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  With  the 
permission  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  I  should  like  to  hsve  2  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  sd  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  American  people  think 
the  administration  is  sincere  when  it 
says  it  is  attempting  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment expenditures.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  aLso  looking  to  Congress  to  see 
what  we  are  going  to  do  about  reducing 
expenditures,  especially  how  we  vote  on 
tlie  numerous  appropriation  bills  at  this 
session. 

We  in  Congress  have  the  power  to  re- 
duce Govemment  expenditures  with  or 
without  the  support  of  the  admini.stra- 
ticn.  I  regret  to  say  that  we  are  not  get- 
ting any  support  from  the  White  House. 
Quite  to  the  contraiT.  The  administra- 
tion continues  to  insist  that  appropria- 
tions be  increased. 

We  in  Congress  can  demonstrate  by 
our  votes,  our  own  sincerity  as  to  whether 
we  want  to  reduce  Government  expendi- 
tures. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
people,  or  Congress,  will  support  a  tax 
increase  until  we  have  actually  done 
.something  constructive  and  affirmative 
toward  reducing  Government  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  for  his  fine  com- 
ments, and  also  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
kind  indulgence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  now  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
stand  by  for  a  moment,  I  should  like  to 
say  while  we  are  talking  about  taxes, 
that  I  do  feel  there  are  other  things  in 
addition  to  what  they  have  committed 
as  a  retrenchment  of  expenditures  that 
we  have  a  right  to  ask  for.  and  one  of 
them  is  the  closing  of  tax  loopholes. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 

true. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  of  the  big  ones  is  oil 
depletion,  which  remains  at  27 '2  per- 
cent and  costs  S2  billion  to  $3  billion  a 
year.  Many  people  question  whether  that 
much  is  needed.  There  are  other  loop- 
holes such  as  joint  returns,  and  so  forth. 
Also,  many  of  us  want  to  see  a  system  of 
national  priorities.  I  believe  that  the 
agony  of  the  cities  is  as  real  and  as  press- 
ing as  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  am  ready  to 
support  both.  That  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  to  cari-y  it  in  every 
other  direction  at  maximum  intensity, 
including  space  technology  and  every- 
thing else.  So  that  I  think  the  adminis- 
tration needs  to  do  a  great  deal  toward 
putting  its  house  in  order. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  vote  for  a  ux  in- 
crease if  my  people  feel  that  they  are 
getting  a  fair  break  in  terms  of  the  econ- 
omy and  in  reducing  Government  ex- 
penditures, where  hard-headedness  dic- 
tates that  it  will  be  consistent  with  the 
national  interest,  closing  loopholes,  and 
setting  up  national  priorities.  Until  the 
administration  does  this,  my  guess  is  that 
It  will  not  get  its  tax  increase. 
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Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  fine  comments. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  permit  me 
just  one  more  comment  on  this  subject, 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj-  was 
testifying  before  our  committee,  and 
again  in  correspondence  some  60  days 
ago,  I  requested  that  the  administration 
submit  its  recommendations  for  taxes  to 
Congress  in  ample  time  for  the  commit- 
tees of  Coneress  to  consider  them  along 
with  a  plan  to  close  some  of  the  loop- 
holes. I  agree  completely  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  that  tiie  question  of 
loophole  closing  must  be  a  part  of  the 
package  when  we  consider  the  subject  of 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

JOHN  CHARLES  DALY  SWORN  IN  AS 
ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  USIA 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
that  John  Charles  Daly,  of  New  York,  is 
being  sworn  in  as  Assistant  Director  of 
USIA  in  charge  of  the  Voice  of  America. 

Mr.  Daly,  who  was  so  aptly  described 
by  the  New  York  Times  as  a  man  of  tal- 
ent, wiih  the  experience  of  a  30-year 
career,  and  one  of  the  Nation's  hardest 
working  and  most  aggressive  newsmen, 
succeeds  an  equally  talented  Director  of 
VOA.  Mr.  John  Chancellor,  who  has  re- 
turned to  his  work  as  a  reporter  with 
the   National  Broadcasting  Co. 

John  Charles  Daly's  assignments  as 
a  newsman  have  included  war  reporting 
from  London.  Algiers,  Italy,  the  Middle 
East,  the  Nuremberg  trials,  and  the  Ber- 
lin airlift. 

Mr.  Daly  has  promised  to  utilize  in 
his  vital  function  as  Director  of  VOA 
what  he  describes  as  three  basic  weapons: 
"integrity,  skill,  and  imagination." 

Mr.  Leonard  H.  Marks.  Director  of  the 
US  Information  Agency,  commented  at 
the  time  of  announcing  Mr.  Daly's  ap- 
pointment that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  indeed  fortunate  to  obtain 
the  services  of  outstanding  professionals 
in  their  field  such  a,s  John  Charles  Daly 
and  John  Chancellor. 

The  professional  skills  of  Mr.  Daly 
were  given  due  recognition  by  his  con- 
temporaries of  American  journalism  at 
the  t:me  of  his  appointment  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  editorials  and  com- 
ments from  representative  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States,  which  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From    th;    Phlladelohlii    Inquirer.    M.iy   30. 

19671 

New  V'oicf  for  Us 

He  works  for  a  profit-making  organlz.itlon. 
He  was  not  born  In  this  country.  He  Is  6  I'eet 
1.  His  father-m-law  also  Is  well  known. 

He  Is.  of  course.  John  Charles  Daly.  53. 
motlerator  since  1950  of  the  CBS  Sunday 
night  quiz  show,  -Wh-Us  My  Line?"  During 
that  time  he  has  introduced  ne.irly  1000 
mystery  guests  to  his  blindfolded  panel. 

In  Washington  on  Monday.  D.^ly  was 
named  the  new  head  of  the  Voice  of  America 
after  30  years  with  the  network. 

Daly  will  Join  another  member  of  the  fam- 


ily in  Government  service.  He  Is  married  to 
the  former  Virginia  Warren,  whose  father. 
Earl  Warren,  has  been  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  since  1953. 

Daly  was  born  In  Johannesburg.  South 
Africa,  where  his  Boston-born  father  was  a 
geologist  and  mining  engineer.  His  mother 
WAS  English  and  Daly  comes  naturally  by  his 
accent. 

He  started  out  as  a  $25-a-week  wool  sorter 
in  Boston,  moved  to  Washington  where  he 
was  a  bus  dispatcher  and  in  1937  Joined  CBS 
as  a  radio  announcer.  His  first  and  abiding 
love  was  newscasting  and  he  still  Insists:  "I'm 
a  newsman." 

Daly  traveled  more  than  150.000  miles  as 
:i  White  House  correspondent  with  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  During  the  Second 
World  War,  he  was  a  war  correspondent  In 
Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  Italy.  He  Is  a 
past   president   of  the  Overseas  Press  Club. 

In  1953.  Daly  became  news  and  public  af- 
fairs director  of  ABC  but  resigned  In  1960 
In  a  policy  dispute.  He  continued  his  CBS 
role  as  quiz  show  moderator  during  his  ten- 
ure with  ABC. 

Daly's  first  wife  was  the  former  Margaret 
Crlswell  Neal.  and  they  were  divorced  in 
1960.  They  had  three  children,  now  grown. 
Daly  has  two  sons  and  a  daughter  by  his 
second  marriage. 

I  From  the  Boston    iMass.)    Herald.  May  31. 

19671 

John  Daly  Signs  In 

In  a  recent  speech,  the  retiring  head  of 
the  Voice  of  America,  John  Chancellor,  out- 
lined the  Increased  competition  his  agency 
has  encountered  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Then  there  were  3700  hours  each  week 
of  international  broadcasting  by  40  countries; 
now  there  are  more  than  25.000  hours  broad- 
cast by  90  countries.  The  VOA.  he  said,  "must 
work  harder  to  keep,  or  to  enlarge,  its  audi- 
ence. "  The  Administration  has  chosen  an 
excellent  man  to  meet  that  challenge,  John 
Charles  Daly. 

Mr.  Daly  is  known  as  the  witty  and  artic- 
ulate moderator  of  "Whafs  My  Line?"  The 
qualities  of  showmanship  he  demonstrated 
on  this  program  will  be  helpful  in  Insuring 
a  growing  audience  for  the  VOA.  More  Im- 
portant, however.  Is  the  Journalistic  experi- 
ence he  gathered  as  a  correspondent  with 
CBS.  The  ultimate  success  of  the  VOA  broad- 
casts lies  In  their  belipvablllty.  and  Mr.  Daly 
has  already  announced  his  determination  to 
broadcast  "all  the  news." 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)   News- American, 

June  5,  1967] 

John  Daly;  An  Ideal  Choice 

(By  Bob  Consldlne) 

John  Daly  is  the  perfect  choice  for  the 
exacting  but  little  understood  Job  of  direct- 
ing the  activities  of  the  Voice  of  America. 

Daly  Is  a  cherished  friend,  but  I  consider 
that  fact  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  follow- 
ing and  predictable  boost.  I  say  Daly  will 
bring  to  his  ever-controversial  job  good  clear 
vision,  high  sense  of  responsibility,  and  de- 
termination to  teU  the  world  the  truth  about 
us. 

He  Is  painstakingly  prim  about  the  sanc- 
tity of  news,  the  whole  news,  and  nothing 
but  the  news.  Once  I  said  to  him  that  I  had 
enjoyed  seeing  an  early  morning  newscast  In 
Cleveland  that  ended  with  a  final  Item  which 
the  young  man  behind  the  news  desk  read 
with  sober-sided  manner.  The  question  was 
something  like,  "Why  do  newscasters  on  tel- 
evision always  sit  behind  desks?" 

Before  the  newscaster  could  answer  it,  two 
stage  hands  came  on  the  scene  and  pushed 
the  desk  toward  the  wings. 

The  newscaster  was  In  his  shorts. 

"Disgusting,"  Daly  said  piercing  the  laugh- 
ter (mostly  my  own)  that  had  greeted  the 
punchline. 

His   horror   of   Jazzing   up   the   news   will 


carry  over  even  more  strongly  into  his  role 
as  turnkey  of  the  chief  spigot  of  the  stream 
of  truth  we  try  to  filter  on  to  the  world.  Once 
upon  a  time,  most  of  the  Communist  world 
jammed  the  VOA  broadcasts.  Now  its  down 
to  Cuba.  Red  China  and  Albaraa.  John  and 
his  people  will  have  a  lot  to  say  to  the  rest 
of  the  nations. 

He  will  run  a  huge  network :  More  than  90 
transmitters  here  and  abroad,  and  provide 
tapes  and  film  for  more  than  3,000  Independ- 
ent and  nationalized  stations  through  the 
world.  The  languages  involved  will  number 
beyond  80. 

Daly  can  be  a  most  determined  soul  when 
and  where  news  Is  concerned.  The  Russians 
tried  to  back  out  of  their  promise  to  let  Dick 
Nixon  appear  on  their  TV  network,  such  as 
It  Is.  during  his  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  In 
1959. 

He  had  asked  Daly,  then  head  of  news  and 
cpeclal  events  at  the  American  Broadc.isling 
Co.  to  fend  for  him  in  a  trying  situation.  His 
appearance  was  to  be  in  the  wake  of  his  argu- 
ments With  Khrushchev  and  the  organized 
heckling  at  Novosibirsk  and  Sverdlovsk.  Daly 
put  Nixon  on  the  air  under  extreme  pres- 
sures, including  the  last-minute  and  highly 
suspect  failure  of  two  of  the  three  cameras  In 
the  studio. 

It  must  have  been  a  smashing  success. 
Vice  Premier  Koslov  appeared  at  the  airport 
the  following  day,  when  Nixon  was  leaving, 
to  put  a  blast  on  him. 


I  From   the   Sacramento    (Calif.)    Union, 
June  3.   1967] 

Important  Voice  for  America 

The  nation  can  marvel  at  the  ability  of  the 
administration  to  find  highly  qualified  pro- 
ferslonals  to  fill  the  top  petitions  in  the 
United  States  Information  Agency. 

John  Charles  Daly,  Jr..  who  will  replace 
John  Chancellor  In  September  as  director  of 
the  Voice  of  America,  is  an  experienced  pro- 
fessional newsman  who  car.  bring  leadership 
and  positive  thinking  to  the  Voice.  He  takes 
the  position  at  great  financial  sacrifice. 

Questions  can  be  raised,  however,  at  the 
frequent  turnover  recently  In  top  USIA  po- 
sitions at  this  critical  time  In  our  nations 
foreign  policy.  Mr.  Chancellor  has  served 
less  than  two  years  and  his  predecessor  re- 
signed with  severe  criticism  against  USIA. 

The  Voice  is  one  of  the  prlnc:pa!  Instru- 
ments the  United  States  of  America  uses  to 
pursue  Its  policy  of  "influencl.'ig  public  atti- 
tudes in  other  nations"  to  unJerstand  and 
sympathize  with  our  goals. 

The  message  will  be  the  strongest  when 
there  is  a  continuity  of  command  and  the 
least  possible  Internal  friction  In  the  USIA. 
Unfortunately,  In  addition  to  turnover,  the 
agencies  have  been  involved  In  other  contro- 
versies, most  recently  on  whethpr  to  dis- 
tribute  material   In  the   United   States. 

Additionally,  as  the  foreign  problems 
multiply,  the  USIA  eflforts  abroad  should 
Intensify.  Yet  the  appropriation  for  next  year 
win  probably  'oe  slightly  over  $200  million- 
compared  with  $425  million  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  use  for  public  information 
at  home. 

Mr.  Daly  is  a  good  choice.  His  reign  will 
be  most  effective  if  he  is  given  the  tools  and 
support  to  do  the  essential  task. 

[From  tl-,e  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times. 
May  31    19671 
New  Head  for  the  "Voice  ' 
The  official  voice  of  a  country  Is  an  im- 
portant instrument  of  policy.  It  is  most  ef- 
fective when  It  is  most  straightforward,  ac- 
curate a:'.d  honest. 

During  his  nearly  two-year  tenure  as  di- 
rector of  this  nation's  Voice  of  America. 
John  ChanceUor  strlved  hard  to  give  lis- 
teners to  the  overseas  broadcasts  as  full  and 
objective  a  news  report  ;ts  possible  within 
the   llrnitatloGS   of   a   governme:itAl    agency. 
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Now  he  has  resigned  and  will  return  to  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  as  na- 
tional affairs  correspondent."  a  new  posi- 
tion He  will  be  succeeded  by  John  Charles 
Daly  an  expenenced  news  director  and 
analvst  and  for  many  years  moderator  of 
■What's  My  Line"  on  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System's  television  network.  _ 

In  nam'mg  Mr.  Daly  to  direct  the  'Voice 
.■^  agency  which  uses  35  tran.cmltters  In  the 
rn  tc-d  States  and  57  overseas  to  beam  broad- 
casts in  38  languages  all  over  the  world  the 
administration  has  picked  a  highly  qualified 
reporter  widely  aware  of  the  world  abroad, 
and  at  home,  universally  respected  by  col- 
leagues and  public,  and  noted  for  the  calin, 
c^Veful    and     thorough    objectivity    of    his 

broadcast  activities.  .  v,  t  h,.  tioItt 

It  is  a  good  choice,  and  we  wish  John  Daly 
well  in  his  difficult  and  significant  assign- 
ment. 

(From  the  Chariotte   (N.C.)    News, 
May  30.  19671 

The  choice  of  John  Charles  Daly  to  head 
the  Voice  of  America  may  sound  a  Utile  odd 
to  some  since  much  of  America  knows  him 
as  the  genial,  cardflipping  emcee  of  the  tele- 
vision quiz  show  "Whafs  My  Line?' 

But  John  Daly  has  some  Impressive  cre- 
dentials as  a  newsman,  too.  Beginnliig  In  1937 
he  «;erved  as  a  correspondent,  special  events 
reporter  and  news  analvst  In  Washington, 
Europe  Africa,  and  South  America.  He  rose 
through  television  production  and  direction 
to  become  ABC's  vice  president  In  charge  of 
news  special  events  and  public  affairs.  But 
his  first  and  strongest  love  is  newscasting. 
He  still  Insists,  "I  am  a  newsman." 

Under  its  previous  directors  the  Voice  of 
\merica  has  malr.iained  high  standards  and 
a  good  reputation.  The  Voice's  Job  is  too  im- 
portant ever  to  let  those  standards  or  that 
reputation  sag,  and  If  John  Daly  s  record 
meaias  anything  at  all.  he's  well  qualified  to 
see  that  they  don't. 


[From   the   Sacramento    (Calif.)    Union, 

June  3,  1967] 

Important  Voice  for  America 

The  nation  can  marvel  at  the  ability  of 

the  administration  to  find  highly  qualified 

professionals  to  fill  the  top  positions  in  the 

United  States  Information  Agency. 

John  Charies  Daly  Jr.,  who  will  replace 
John  Chancellor  in  September  as  director 
of  the  Voice  of  America,  is  an  experienced 
professional  newsman  who  can  bring  lead- 
ership and  positive  thinking  to  the  Voice. 
He  takes  the  position  at  great  financial  sac- 
rifice. 

Questions  can  be  raised,  however,  at  the 
frequent  turnover  recently  In  top  USIA  po- 
sitions at  this  critical  time  In  our  nations 
foreign    policy.    Mr.    ChanceUor    has    served 
less  than  two  years  and  his  predecessor  re- 
signed with  severe   criticism  against  USIA. 
The  Voice  is  one  of  the  principal  instru- 
ments the  united  States  of  America  uses  to 
pursue  its  policy  of  "influencing  public  atti- 
tudes in  other  nations"  to  understand  and 
svmpathiz*  with  our  goals. 
'  The  message  will  be  the  strongest  when 
there  is  a  continuitv  of  command  and  the 
least  possl'ole  Internal  friction  In  the  USIA. 
Unfortunatelv.  In  addition  to  turnover,  the 
agencies  have  been  Involved  In  other  contro- 
versies, most  recently  on  whether  to  distrib- 
ute material  In  the  United  States. 

Additionally,  as  the  foreign  problems  mul- 
tiplv  the  USIA  efforts  abroad  should  inten- 
sify"'Yet  the  appropriation  for  next  year 
will  probablv  be  slightly  over  $200  mUUon— 
compared  with  $425  million  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  use  for  public  Information 
at  home. 

Mr  Daly  Is  a  good  choice  His  reign  will  be 
most  effective  if  he  Is  given  the  tools  and 
support  to  do  the  essential  task. 


[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.t  News-American 

June  5,  1967] 

John  Daly  :  An  Ideal  Choict: 

(By  Bob  Consldlne) 

Toots  Shor  finallv  figured  out  why  St.  Louis 
spent  so  much  building  that  600-foot  high 
archway  to  the  West. 

"They  wanted  a  place  where  Jackie  Gleason 
could  practice  doing  the  Limbo."  he  ex- 
plained. ,       .. 

John  Daly  is  the  perfect  choice  for  the 
exacting  but  little  understood  job  of  directing 
the  activities  of  the  Voice  of   America. 

Daly  is  a  cherished  friend,  but  I  consider 
that  fact  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  follow- 
ing and  predictable  boost.  I  say  Daly  wil. 
bring  to  his  ever-controversial  Job  good  clear 
vision,  high  sense  of  responsibility,  and  de- 
termination to  tell  the  world  the  truth  about 

U.S 

He  is  painstakingly  prim  about  the  sanctity 
of  news,  the  whole  news,  and  nothing  but 
the  news.  Once  I  said  to  him  that  I  had  en- 
joyed seeing  an  early  morning  newscast  in 
Cleveland  that  ended  with  a  final  Item  which 
the  young  man  behind  the  news  desk  read 
with'  sober-sided  manner.  The  question  was 
something  like.  "Why  do  newscasters  on 
television  always  sit  behind  desks?" 

Before  the  newscaster  could  answer  it.  two 
stage  hands  came  on  the  scene  and  pushed 
the   desk   toward    the   wings. 

The  newscaster  was  in  his  shorts. 
■Disgusting,"  Daly  said  piercing  the  laugh- 
ter  (mostly  my  own)    that  had  greeted  the 
punchline. 

His  horror  of  jazzing  up  the  news  will 
carry  over  even  more  strongly  Into  his  role 
as  turnkey  of  the  chief  spigot  of  the  stream 
of  truth  we  trv  to  filter  on  to  the  worid. 
Once  upon  a  time,  most  of  the  Communist 
worid  Jammed  the  VOA  broadc^ists.  Now  Us 
down  to  Cuba.  Red  China,  and  Albania.  John 
and  his  people  wUl  have  a  lot  to  say  to  the 
rest  of  the  nations. 

He  will  run  a  huge  network;  More  than  90 
transmitters  here  and  abroad,  and  provide 
tapes  and  film  for  more  than  3,000  independ- 
ent and  nationalized  stations  through  the 
world.  The  languages  involved  will  number 

bevond  80. 

Daly  can  be  a  most  determined  soul  when 
and  where  news  Is  concerned.  The  Russians 
tried  to  back  out  of  their  promise  to  let 
Dick  Nixon  appear  on  their  TV  network 
such  as  it  is.  during  his  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1959.  ,  . 

He  had  asked  Dalv.  then  head  of  news  and 
special  events  at  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co  to  fend  for  him  In  a  trying  situation.  His 
appearance  was  to  be  In  the  wake  of  his 
arguments  with  Khrushchev  and  the  or- 
ganized heckling  at  Novosibirsk  and  Svera- 
lovsk  Dalv  put  Nixon  on  the  air  under  ex- 
treme pressures,  including  the  last-minute 
and  highly  suspect  failure  of  two  of  the  three 
cameras   in    the    studio. 

It  must  have  been  a  smashing  success.  Vice 
Premier  Koslov  appeared  at  the  airport  the 
following  day,  when  Nixon  was  leaving,  to  put 
a  blast  on  him. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Windsor  has  mixed  feelings 
about  returning  to  England  for  the  first 
meeting  his  Duchess  and  he  will  have  with 
the  Roval  Family.  The  Inevitable  tension  of 
the  great  reunion,  the  historic  rapport,  short- 
lived as  it  might  be.  is  only  part  of  the  emo- 
tions Involved. 

"I'd  like  to  stav  here  for  a  while  longer, 
former  King  Edward  VIII  told  us  wistfully 
at  his  Waldorf  Towers  redoubt.  "I've  be^n 
taking  lessons  from  Johnny  Farrell.  your 
great  pro  at  Baltrusol  In  Jersey— where  your 
Open  will  soon  be  nlaved.  I  feel  that  if  I  could 
have  a  bit  more  time  with  him.  well,  I'd  be 
hitting  the  ball  as  well  as  ever,  despite  my  eye 

operation."  

Decisions  .  .  .  Decisions  .  .  .  They  plague  a 

man's  life.  »  *i,   » 

Have  been  wondering  what  to  do  about  that 


long-planned  vacation  trip  to  Hong  Kong. 
Macao.  Jerusalem.  Cairo  and  Athens.  Any 
thoughts?  Or  should  I  just  send  the  ticket  to 
U  Thant  and  suggest  where  he  might  deposit 
It? 


[Prom  the  Philadelphia   (Pa.)    Inquirer. 
June  30.  1967) 
New  Voice  for  United  States 
New  York,  May  29,— He  works  for  a  profit- 
making  organization.  He  was  not  born  in  this 
country.  He  is  6  feet  1.  His  father-in-law  also 
is  well  known. 

He  is  of  course,  John  Charles  Daly,  53, 
moderator  since  1950  of  the  CBS  Sunday 
night  quiz  show,  "What's  My  Line?"  During 
that  time  he  has  Introduced  nearly  1000 
mystery  guests  to  his  blindfolded  panel. 

In  Washington  on  Monday,  Daly  was 
named  the  new  head  of  the  Voice  of  America 
after  30  years  with  the  network. 

Daly  win  Join  another  member  of  the 
family  in  Government  service.  He  Is  married 
to  the  former  Virginia  Warren,  whose  father. 
Earl  Warren,  has  been  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  SUtes  since  1953. 

Dalv  w.is  born  in  Johannesburg.  South 
Africa,  where  his  Boston-born  father  was 
a  geologist  and  mining  engineer.  His  mother 
was  English,  and  Daly  comes  naturally  by 
his  accent. 

He  started  out  as  a  $25-a-week  wool  sorter 
in  Boston,  moved  to  Washington  where  he 
was  a  bus  dispatcher  and  In  1937  joined 
CBS  as  a  radio  announcer.  His  first  and  abid- 
ing love  was  newscasting  and  he  stlU  insists; 
■I'm  a  newsman." 

Daly  traveled  more  than  150.000  miles  as 
a  White  House  correspondent  with  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  During  the  Second 
World  War.  he  was  a  war  correspondent  in 
Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  Italy.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club. 

In  1953.  Daly  became  news  and  public  af- 
fairs director  of  ABC  but  resigned  In  1960  in 
a  poUcy  dispute.  He  continued  his  CBS  role 
as  quiz  show  moderator  during  his  tenure 
wltn  ABC. 

Daly's  first  wife  was  the  former  Margaret 
Criswell  Neal.  and  they  were  divorced  in 
1960  They  had  three  chUdren,  now  grown. 
Daly  has  two  sons  and  a  daughter  by  his 
second  marriage. 

[From  the  Charlotte  (N.Cl  News,  May  30. 
1967] 

The  choice  of  John  Charles  Daly  to  head 
the  voice  of  America  may  sound  a  little  odd 
to  some  since  much  of  America  knows  him 
as  the  genial,  cardfiipping  emcee  of  the  tele- 
vision quiz  show  "What's  My  Line?" 

But  John  Daly  has  some  impressive  cre- 
dentials as  a  newsman,  too.  Beginning  in 
1937,  he  served  as  a  correspondent,  special 
events  reporter  and  news  analyst  in  Wash- 
ington Europe,  Africa,  and  South  Amenca. 
He  rose  through  television  production  and 
direction  to  become  ABC's  vice  president 
in  charge  of  news,  special  events  and  publ.c 
affairs.  But  his  first  and  stroiigesi  love  Is 
newscasting.  He  still  insists,  "I  am  a  news- 

rh^h."  ^     ,.  .       „, 

Under  its  previous  directors  the  Voice  of 
America  has  maintained  high  standards  and 
a  good  reputation.  The  Voice's  Job  Is  too 
important  ever  to  let  those  standards  or  that 
reputation  sag,  and  If  John  Daly's  record 
means  anything  at  aU.  he's  well  qualified  to 
see  that  they  don't. 

[From    the    Tampa    (Fla.)    Times,    May    31. 

1967] 

New  HE.AD  for  the  "Voice" 

The  official  voice  of  a  country  is  an  Im- 
portant instrument  of  poUcy,  It  is  most 
eSectlve  when  It  is  most  straightforward. 
accural*  and  honest. 

During  his  nearly  two-year  tenure  as  di- 
rector of  this  nation's  Voice  of  America,  John 
ChanceUor  strlved  hard  to  give  listeners  to 
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the  overseas  broadcasts  aa  full  and  objective 
a  news  report  as  possible  within  the  limita- 
tions of  a  governmental  agency.  Now  he  has 
resigned  and  will  return  to  the  National 
Broadcastlns;  Company  as  "national  affairs 
correspondent."  a  new  position.  He  will  be 
succeeded  by  John  Charles  Day.  an  experi- 
enced news  director  and  analyst  and  for 
many  years  moderator  of  "What's  My  Line" 
on  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System's  tele- 
vision network. 

In  naming  Mr.  Daly  to  direct  the  "Voice." 
an  agency  which  uses  35  transmitters  In  the 
United  States  and  57  overseas  to  beam 
broadcasts  in  33  languages  all  over  the  world. 
the  adnalnlttratlon  has  picked  a  highly  qual- 
ified reporter  widely  aware  of  the  world 
abroad,  and  at  home,  universally  respected 
by  colleagues  and  public,  and  noted  for  the 
calm,  careful  and  through  objectivity  of  his 
broadcast  activities. 

It  is  a  good  choice,  and  we  wish  John 
L>aly  well  In  his  difficult  and  significant 
asslgnmetit. 

IFrom   the  Boston    (Mass)    Herald,  May  31, 

19S71 

John  Dalt  Signs  In 

In  a  recent  speech,  the  retiring  head  of 
the  Voice  of  America.  John  Chancellor,  out- 
lined the  lncre.ised  competition  his  agency 
has  encountered  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Then  there  were  3700  hours  each 
week  of  International  broadcasting  by  49 
countries;  now  there  are  more  than  25.000 
hours  broadcast  by  90  countries.  The  VOA, 
he  said,  'must  work  harder  to  keep,  or  to 
enlarge.  lt=!  audience  "  The  Administration 
has  chosen  an  excellent  man  to  meet  that 
challenge.  John  Charles  Daly. 

Mr  Daly  is  known  as  the  witty  and  articu- 
late moderator  of  "Whafs  My  Line?"  The 
qualities  of  showmanship  he  demonstrated 
on  the  program  will  be  helping  in  insuring 
a  growing  audience  for  the  VOA.  More  Im- 
portant. howe%-er,  is  the  Journalistic  experi- 
ence he  gathered  as  a  correspondent  with 
CBS  The  ultimate  succe.ss  of  the  VOA  broad- 
casts lies  In  their  bellevability,  and  Mr.  Daly 
has  already  announced  his  determination  to 
broadcast  "all  the  news." 


CONGESTION  OVER  AND  AT  MAJOR 
AIRPORTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  just 
seen  in  this  morning's  news  an  out- 
standing development  in  airport  develop- 
ment and  air  safety.  Congestion  over 
and  at  major  airports  has  become  in- 
tolerable. The  good  news  comes  out  of 
New  York  by  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority and  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways regarding  the  effort  to  divert  gen- 
eral aviation — that  is,  privately  owned 
airplanes  as  contrasted  with  commercial 
aviation— to  satellite  airports. 

This  movement  must  continue.  I  pre- 
dict, and  will  lend  myself  to  support  the 
fact  that  if  general  aviation  will  not  do 
it  voluntarily,  then  we  may  have  to  order 
it  by  law  The  situation  is  becoming  too 
dangerous 

I  am  told  that  if  one  stands  in  the 
control  tower  at  Kennedy  Airport,  at 
LaGuardia,  or  at  National  Airport  In 
Washington,  he  would  never  fly  in  an 
airplane  because  there  are  so  many  near 
misses  and  so  much  obvious  danger  in 
congested  atmosphere  in  which  our  air- 
craft operate. 

It  is  true  that  most  Americans  have 
yet  to  fly.  although  millions  and  millions 
of  our  citizens  do  so  daily.  But,  never- 
theless, many  of  our  people  have  never 
flown  in  an  airplane. 


What  is  critically  important  is  that 
the  best  brains  and  the  highest  skills  in 
American  life  today  do  and  must  fly  on 
many  occasions.  Therefore,  one  plane- 
load of  such  people  killed  in  an  airplane 
accident  can  cost  this  country  dearly  in 
the  loss  of  professions,  scientists,  and 
men  skilled  in  technology  and  govern- 
ment. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  have  this 
much  in  their  minds,  because  it  is  so 
critically  important  I  have  lost  close 
friends  in  airplane  accidents,  and  have 
known  great  people  such  as  Judge  Pat- 
terson, who  was  Secretary  of  War,  Repre- 
sentative Bates,  and  others  whom  we 
all  knew  who  were  lost  in  terrible  air- 
plane accidents. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  those  who 
own  general  aviation  airplanes  will  pay 
strict  attention  to  what  has  happened  in 
New  York  and  will  learn  from  it  and 
act  upon  it  in  a  patriotic  way  before  we 
have  to  mandate  it  by  law. 

I  have  made  various  other  recommen- 
dations in  legislation  I  have  introduced 
as  to  ci-eation  of  a  trust  fund  for  the 
improvement  of  airports  and  for  the 
construction  of  mere  general  airports, 
and  so  forth.  But  the  main  point  is  that 
the  operators  of  general  aviation  air- 
planes owe  their  country  a  debt  to  take 
tlieir  airplanes  where  they  will  not — 
rather  than  where  they  do  as  they  do 
now — contribute  in  such  a  major  way 
to  such  dangerous  traffic  congestion  over 
our  major  airports. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
joined  with  major  airlines  in  announcing 
several  moves  to  ease  congestion  at  the 
three  major  New  York  City  metropolitan 
jetports.  Pan  American  World  Airways 
announced  it  would  develop  and  operate 
Teterboro  Airport  in  New  Jersey  and 
Republic  Airport  in  Long  Island  for  gen- 
eral aviation.  The  port  authority  will 
set  up  nonstop  bus  service  between 
Teterboro  and  the  West  Side  Terminal 
in  order  to  make  the  airport  more  attrac- 
tive to  private  fliers. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduced  on 
August  31  would  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  "satellite  airports"  for 
general  aviation  around  large  metropoli- 
tan areas.  I  have  urged  the  setting  up 
of  an  airport  trust  fund  for  this  purpose 
and  for  overall  airport  development  in- 
cluding the  development  of  a  mass 
transit  system  to  and  from  central  cities. 

Yesterday,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  also  published  sweeping  new 
safety  rules  to  lessen  the  risk  of  fire  and 
to  speed  evacuation  of  a  crashed  air- 
craft. These  steps  to  make  crashed  air- 
lines more  "survivable"  is  a  major  step 
but  certainly  an  attempt  to  deal  with  an 
effect  and  not  the  cause  of  such  ac- 
cidents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  sev- 
eral articles  from  the  New  York  Times 
on  this  subject  printed  in  the  Record- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
are  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Am  Safety  Rxjles  Stiffened;  Cost  Is  Put  at 

$2   Bii-LiON — FAA   Moves  To  Lessen   Fire 

Risk    ..nd    To    Speed    Evacuations    Prom 

Planes  in  "StraviVABLE"  Crash  Landings 
(By  Evert   Clark) 

Washington.  September  19. — Sweeping 
new  rules  aimed  at  saving  more  lives  in  air- 


lines crashes  were  issued  today  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration. 

The  rules  will  cost  airlines  and  manufac- 
turers almost  $2-b;Ilion  in  the  next  few 
years,  according  to  Industry  estimates.  Pre- 
sumably, much  of  this  cost  will  be  p>assed  on 
to  air  travelers. 

All  the  rules  are  Intended  to  make  so- 
called  "survivable"  crashes  more  survivable. 
The  majority  of  airline  accidents  occur  on 
take-off,  approach  to  an  airport  or  landing, 
and  many  p^issengers  survive  them. 

From  1961  through  1965.  for  example.  279 
persons  died  in  17  survivable  crashes,  but 
419  lived.  Fire,  smoke  and  the  confusion  the 
crashes  create  are  blamed  for  most  of  the 
deaths. 

The  rule  changes  and  new  rules  made  pub- 
lic today  seek  to  lessen  the  risk  of  fire  and  to 
speed  evacuation  of  a  crashed  aircraft 
whether  or  not  fire  occurs.  Dozens  of  existing 
rules  are  affected  by  the  changes. 

The  changes  Include  easier  access  to  exits. 
better  marking  and  lighting  of  exits,  greater 
protection  for  fuel  and  electric  use  of  less 
flammable  materials  for  walls  and  ceilings 
better  restraint  of  baggage  and  a  require- 
ment that  75  per  cent  of  the  lights  continue 
to  burn  even  if  the  fuselage  is  broken  open. 

OUT     IN     90     SECONDS 

Perhaps  the  most  important  new  require- 
ment of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
Is  that  new  planes  must  have  enough  exits 
for  a  full  load  of  p.issengers  to  get  out  In  90 
seconds  by  using  the  exits  on  only  one  side. 
The  time  requirement  now  Is  120  seconds. 

For  the  first  time,  the  manufacturer  will 
liave  to  demonstrate  this  capability  before 
the  PAA  will  certify  his  plane  for  use.  Until 
now  this  burden  has  been  on  the  airlines. 

Most  planes  already  in  use  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  90-seoond  rule  for  two 
years  unless  an  airline  wants  to  modify  the 
planes  or  to  increase  seating  capacity  by  5 
per  cent  or  more. 

The  evacuation  time  for  planes  now  in 
service  should  be  decreased,  however,  by  other 
new  rules  affecting  the  acce.>-s  to  exits  and  the 
spacing  of  flight  attendants. 

The  rule  changes  take  effect  at  various 
times  between  next  Oct.  21  to  Oct  1.  1969. 
Many  will  require  modifications  to  existing 
planes. 

Clifford  W.  Walker,  the  aviation  agency's 
deputy  associate  adni'nistrator  for  programs, 
said  at  a  news  conference  at  FAA.  head- 
quarters that  the  modification  may  "cost  an 
airline  one  seat,  two  seats,  three  or  four 
seats."  depending  on  the  plane's  size  and 
seating  arrangement. 

"This  is  a  big  rule-making."  Mr.  Walker 
said.  "It  is  one  of  the  ino.=;t  expensive  we  have 
come  up  with.  Most  of  these  things  deal  with 
the  basic  commodity  an  airline  has  to  sell — 
passenger  seats,  space  in  the  cabin — and  so 
many  of  these  are  Infringements  on  this 
commodity. 

'  But  we  really  are  talking  about  saving 
the  lives  of  people  .  .  .  I'm  afraid  we  didn't 
make  a  cost-benefit  study  of  what  that  few 
Inches  involved." 

The  industry  has  had  about  a  year  to  com- 
ment specifically  on  the  rule  changes  an- 
nounced today.  But  discussions  of  many  of 
them  date  back  to  1961  when  Najeeb  Halaby. 
former  administrator  of  the  aviation  agency, 
called  airline  presidents  together  to  discuss 
evacuation  problems. 

Some  proposed  rule  changes  were  deferred 
pending  more  research  and  development 
work. 

Mr.  Walker  said,  "We  haven't  as  far  as  I 
know  backed  off  from  any  proposals  because 
of  expense  to  manufacturers  or  operators. 
And  where  we  have  backed  off,  it  is  not  quit- 
ting. It  is  where  they  have  convinced  us  that 
more  work  will  produce  better  ch.mges  than 
we  could  get  now." 

Changes  effective  next  month  will  Include 
a  rule  that  all  emergency  exits  be  readily  ac- 
cessible. Some  are  now  blocked  off  In  areas 
where  there  are  few  seats. 
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Other  changes  will  require  that  all  seat 
belts  be  in  the  upright  position  for  landing 
and  takeoff  and  that  flight  attendants  be 
spaced  through  the  cabin  near  regular  exits. 

AtrrOMATIC      ESCAPE      SLIDES 

By  October  of  1969,  each  floor-level  exit  in 
the  cabin  that  Is  more  than  six  feet  above 
the  ground  must  have  automatic,  self-sup- 
porting escape  slides  that  go  Into  position 
in  10  seconds. 

Some  planes  now  have  10-second  slides 
but  many  have  slides  that  are  neither  auto- 
matic nor  self-supporting.  Some  slides  now 
must  be  pulled  taut  from  the  ground  by  the 
first  passengers  to  get  out  But  the  FA. A. 
found  that  "if  it  got  too  hot  those  people 
might  leave,"  Mr.  Walker  said. 

Seats  near  emergency  exits  now  must  be 
capable  of  being  folded  all  the  w.»y  forward 
"but  a  lot  of  passengers  didn't  know  that." 
he  said.  A  rule  taking  effect  next  year  will 
require  that  no  seat  back  can  Interfere  with 
access  to  such  an  exit. 

These  examples  Illustrate  the  degree  to 
which  the  new  rules  are  based  on  what  has 
been  learned  from  crashes.  In  this  sense 
they  are  "hindsight"  rviles — though  some 
grew  out  of  problems  discovered  as  the  agen- 
cy required  airlines  to  demonstrate  evacua- 
tion capabilities  in  simulated  crashes,  and 
some  from  test  crashes  of  planes  filled  with 
life-like  dummies. 

By  1969,  escape  routes  leading  over  a  wing 
from  an  emergency  exit  will  have  to  be  slip- 
resistant  and  clearly  marked. 

"Everyone  wants  to  keep  that  wing  highly 
polished,"  Mr.  Walker  said.  "We  want  It 
anti-skid." 

OUTSIDE    EXIT    MARKINGS 

Exits  are  also  to  be  marked  on  the  out- 
side of  the  plane  in  the  future.  This  grows 
out  of  complaints  by  rescuers  that  they 
sometimes  could  not  find  the  exits  to  help 
passengers  trapped  inside. 

An  important  change  aimed  at  cutting  the 
risk  of  fire  will  require  that  landing  gear 
must  not  puncture  the  fuselage  fuel  system. 
This  "removes  the  hazard  of  pumping  burn- 
ing fuel  into  the  fuselage  from  a  broken 
line" — something  that  has  occurred  In 
crashes,  the  agency  said. 

The  larger  300-  to  500-passenger  jets  that 
win  go  Into  service  in  a  few  years  will  be 
required  in  some  cases  to  have  two  long 
aisles,  cross-aisles  and  double-width  exits 
with  double-width  slides.  Mr.  Walker  said. 

"We  are  not  requiring  the  aircraft  of  to- 
day to  have  more  holes  and  exits  Installed," 
Mr.  Walker  said.  "We  might  be  hurting  our- 
selves more  than  helping  If  we  did, 

"But  we're  saying  If  you've  got  holes  In 
that  aircraft,  make  them  available — don't 
block  them  up." 

■i'ears  of  development  and  regulation  have 
produced  planes  that  "will  take  a  real  batter- 
ing and  passengers  are  still  alive,"  Mr.  Walker 
said.  "So  the  idea  is  to  get  them  out  before 
fire,  fumes  or  something  else  gets  them." 


AretiNEs   To   Help   Ease   Air   Traffic — Join 
Port  Body  in  Moves  To  Develop  Periph- 
eral Fields  for  General  Aviation 
The   Port  of   New  York   Authority   Joined 
with  major  airlines  yesterday  in  announcing 
moves  to  ease  congestion  at  Its  three  major 
jetports. 

The  joint  measures  were  designed  to  in- 
duce private  and  corporate  planes  to  use 
smaller  peripheral  airports,  thus  freeing  the 
runways  of  the  three  jetports  primarily  for 
commercial  airliners. 

In  recent  years,  the  growing  popularity  of 
private  and  corporate  alrcraft^general  avia- 
tion, as  It  Is  called— has  caused  many  delays 
at  La  Guardia.  Newark  and  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Airports  and  created  sometimes  haz- 
ardous fiylng  conditions. 

During  peak  tr.-ifflc  periods,  when  delays 
are  most  severe,  private  and  corporate  planes 
account  for  62  per  cent  of  the  total  traffic 


at   La  Guardia.   52   per  cent  at   Newark   and 
31  per  cent  at  Kennedy. 

To  try  to  reduce  this  traflJc.  Pan  American 
World  Airways  announced  yesterday  It  had 
signed  agreements  to  develop  and  operate 
Teterboro  Airport  In  New  Jersey  and  Repub- 
lic Airport  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  for  general 
aviation. 

airlines     back     CAREY 

In  addition,  the  Port  Authority  said  non- 
stop bus  service  between  Teterboro  and  the 
West  Side  Airlines  Terminal  at  10th  Avenue 
and  42d  Street  would  begin  operating  every 
half  hour  starting  Monday.  This  step  was  a 
move  to  make  Teterboro  more  attractive  to 
private  fliers. 

Major  airlines  operating  at  Kennedy  said 
they  had  agreed  to  pay  any  losses  Incurred 
by  Carey  Transportation.  Inc..  In  running  the 
buses  between  Teterboro  and  the  West  Side 
terminal. 

William  F.  McKee.  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administrator,  described  the  steps  as  "a  con- 
structive example  for  similar  ventures 
throughout  the  nation,"  and  said  that  when 
the  program  Is  Implemented,  "It  will  cer- 
tainly provide  additional  capacity  and  help 
expedite  the  flow  of  air  traffic  in  the  crowded 
New  York  area." 

The  plan  was  also  hailed  by  Dr.  William 
J.  Ronan.  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Commuter  Transportation  Authority,  who 
called  It  "very  encouraging"  and  said  It  could 
achieve  "an  Important  mettsure  of  relief" 
from  congestion  at  the  major  airports. 

The  bus  service  from  Teterboro.  about  10 
miies  fiom  the  Lincoln  Tunnel,  to  Manhat- 
tan will  be  operated  on  an  experimental  basis 
for  six  months  and  extended  If  its  value  Is 
established. 

James  C.  Kellogg  3d,  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  Port  Authority,  said  the  new  bus  service 
would  provide  general  aviation  passengers 
using  Teterboro  with  the  fastest  and  most 
convenient  trip  to  Manhattan  available  from 
any  airport. 

LEASES   FOR   30    YEARS 

He  said  the  Teterboro-Manhattan  trip 
would  take  20  minutes,  compared  with  24 
minutes  by  airport  bus  from  Newark  and 
25  minutes  from  La  Guardia.  The  one-way 
fare  from  Teterboro  will  be  $1.50 — the  same 
as  the  fare  from  La  Guardia  and  Newark. 

New  York  Airways  helicopters,  which  are 
subsidized  by  Pan  Am.  fly  between  the  Pan 
Am  Building  and  Teterboro.  That  trip  takes 
7  minutes  and  costs  $6  one  way. 

Pan  Am  will  take  over  operation  of  Re- 
pubUc  and  Teterboro  Airportt  under  30-year 
leases.  Both  Pan  Am's  agreement  with  the 
Port  Authority  on  the  leasing  of  Teterboro 
and  with  Joseps  Mailman,  the  owner  of  Re- 
public Airport,  are  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which  Is  ex- 
pected. 

Pan  Am  said  It  would  begin  making  im- 
provements at  Republic  as  soon  as  the  C.A.B. 
approved  its  lease  there.  Pan  Am's  plans  In- 
clude a  new  passenger  terminal,  an  Improved 
control  tower  and  the  Installation  of  modern 
navigational  facilities.  The  airport's  runways. 
Pan  Am  said,  are  adequate  for  all  general 
aviation  planes. 

Juan  T.  Trlppe,  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive of  Pan  Am.  said  the  airline  had  decided 
to  take  over  development  of  the  two  air- 
ports "to  reduce  air  traffic  delays"  at  the 
major  airports  pnd  to  provide  improved  fa- 
cilities for  corporate  customers  of  Pan  Am's 
business  let  sales  division. 

Federal  law  forbids  barring  any  class  of 
planes  from  using  the  major  airports  so  the 
new  Ulan  mtist  make  the  peripheral  airports 
attractive  enough  to  draw  private  and  cor- 
porate planes  voluntarily. 

TAKES  OVER   IN   YEAR 

Pan  Am  plans  to  begin  operating  Teter- 
boro in  about  a  year,  the  Port  Authority 
said.  The  authority  is  now  extending  and 
widening  the  airport's  two  runways,  and  the 


airline  plans  construction  of  new  hangars 
and  terminal  facilities  for  private  and  cor- 
porate planes. 

The  airline  estimated  that  new  ground  fa- 
cilities at  both  Republic  and  Teterboro  would 
cost  more  than  $20-miUlon.  It  said  the  con- 
tracts "are  expected  to  result  In  a  loss  for 
some  time." 

Teterboro  last  year  handled  a  total  of  274,- 
664  landings  and  takeoffs,  Kennedy,  Newark 
and  La  Guardia  handled  a  total  of  852,586 
movements,  according  to  the  Port  Authority. 

The  Teterboro  lease  provides  for  Pan  Am 
to  pay  $250,000  to  the  Port  Authority  in  the 
first  year  of  operations,  with  the  annual  fee 
increasing  to   $516,667   by   the   fourth   year. 

The  lower  inUlal  fee  Is  contingent  on  re- 
ceipt by  the  Authority  of  $2-milllon  In  Fed- 
eral airport  aid  toward  Its  $4-mllllon  runway 
improvement  program. 

If  the  aid  is  not  forthcoming,  the  Author- 
ity said.  Pan  Am  will  also  be  required  to  pay 
the  Authority  10  per  cent  of  annual  gross 
receipts  In  excess  of  $5-mllllon  and  to  reim- 
burse the  port  agency  for  Its  expenditures 
In  extending  the  Teterboro  runways 


THE  TFX  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Subcommittee  on  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  published 
the  printed  record  of  the  subcommittee's 
hearing  on  the  F-lUB  aircraft  program 
which  was  held  in  executive  session  on 
July  14.  1967.  The  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ing was  heavily  censored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  supposedly  for  reasons 
of  national  security.  There  are,  in  fact, 
more  than  200  individual  or  separate 
deletions  in  the  110  pages  of  the  record. 

In  spite  of  the  censorship  which  has 
prevented  the  dissemination  of  all  the 
facts  about  this  deficiently  performing 
and  exorbitantly  expensive  aircraft,  cer- 
tain newspapermen  and  columnists  who 
have  closely  followed  the  development  of 
the  TFX.  or  the  F-111  as  it  is  now 
called,  have  written  ver>'  informative 
articles  which  are  primarily  based  upon 
the  disclosures  made  in  the  testimony  of 
some  high  Pentagon  officials. 

Many  of  these  articles  contain  impor- 
tant and  illuminating  information  which 
is  substantially  correct  according  to  the 
record.  Therefore  I  have  selected  a  num- 
ber of  them  which  fairly  present  the 
story  of  the  ever-increasing  costs  and 
the  serious  unsolved  problems  and  defi- 
ciencies in  the  aircraft's  design  and  per- 
formance. I  believe  every  Member  of 
Congress  should  read  them  in  order  to  be 
fully  advised  about  the  lack  of  progress 
that  attends  the  development  and  pro- 
curement of  this  aircraft.  We  were  asked 
to  appropriate  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  this  fiscal  year  for  the  F-111 
and  we  will  be  asked  to  provide  billions 
in  the  future.  It  is  also  time  for  the  pub- 
lic to  be  told  the  hard  facts  about  the 
cost  of  the  program,  which  originally  was 
represented  as  S5.8  billion  for  more  than 
1.700  aircraft.  Now  the  Pentagon  admits 
that  the  program  will  cost  at  least  $12.4 
billion  for  about  1,300  of  the  planes. 

The  first  of  the  articles  is  from  Bar- 
ron's National  Business  &  Financial 
Weekly,  dated  September  18,  1967.  and 
is  entitled  "Moment  of  Truth:  Its  Time 
the  Nation  Cut  Its  Losses  on  the  TFX." 

The  second,  written  by  Richard  Wit- 
kin,  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  for 
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September   14.    1967.   and   is  headlined 
"New  Flaws  Beset  Work  on  F-IU  Jet." 
The  third  is  a  summary  of  the  air- 
craft's development  to  date   from   US. 
News  &  World  Report  of  September  25, 
1967,  and  is  titled:  "TFX:  5  Years,  a  New 
Plane— And  Hardly  Anybody  Is  Happy." 
I  also  wish   to  call  attention  to  the 
column  "Wasliington  Roundup  '  printed 
in  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology 
for  September  18,  1967.  which  contains 
informative    comments    upon    the    air- 
craft's serious  performance  and  design 
deficiencies  and  the  failure  of  the  De- 
fense Department  to  assess  to  date  the 
contractual  penalties  for  failure  of  the 
contractor  to  meet   the   specifications. 
Another  article,  written  by  Edward  W. 
O'Brien  in  the  weekend  edition  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  for  September 
16-17.    1967.   is   headlined   "First   Navy 
TFX  Not  Genuine  Article."  and  gives  an 
account,  based  upon  testimony  of  De- 
fense officials,  of  tlie  deception  practiced 
In  the  rollout  of  what  was  purported  to 
be  the  first  Navy  F-lllB  in  May  of  1965. 
On   September   17.    1967.  Jules  Berg- 
man, science  editor  of  American  Broad- 
casting Co  .  devoted  his  network  com- 
mentary to  the  problems  and  deficien- 
cies of  the  F-11 1  program 

On  September  19.  1967.  the  Wa-'-hiner- 
ton  Evening  Star  published  an  editorial 
entitled  "Let'.s  Finish  the  Job."  which 
discusses  the  mistakes  that  have  been 
made  in  the  TFX  program. 

Finally.  I  call  attention  to  an  editorial 
in  the  Arkansas  Democrat  for  Septem- 
ber 15.  1967.  which  is  titled  "Trouble 
With  an  .Mrplane." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  recent  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  Barron's,  Sept.  18,  1967 1 
Moment  of  TRfTH.  It's  Time  the  N.ation 
Cut  Its  Losses  on  the  TFX 
"What  are  the  penalties  on  the  contractor 
for  having  failed  to  meet  his  contractual 
requirements  during  the  R.  and  D.  phase?" 
With  that  Innocent-sounding  question,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee recently  forced  a  jolting  admission 
from  the  Pentagon.  "On  some  of  the  specifi- 
cations there  are  provisions  for  penalties, 
specified  penalties,  or  incentives  and  penal- 
ties. Insofar  as  they  dont  meet  the  target 
specifications."  testified  Paul  H  Nltze.  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense.  "With  respect  to 
all  specifications,  the  contractor  w.ts  under 
obligation  to  meet  them  and  to  retrofit  until 
he  did  meet  them.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
he  can't  do  It.  It  is  not  within  the  realm  of 
being  technxally  possible  to  build  It."  The 
questioner  persisted:  what  financial  penal- 
ties will  be  exacted?  "We  have  a  list  of 
them."  replied  Rear  Admiral  W.  E.  Sweeney, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  P-ll  1  i  formerly  TFX  i 
program.  "Some  of  them  ire  $1,750,000  for 
not  meeting  specifications,  some  (are) 
$875,000.  depyending  upon  what  item  it  is. 
But  there  Is  a  long  list.  . 

Given  at  closed  hearings  two  months  ago. 
and  released  (In  heavily  censored  form)  last 
week,  the  testimony  Is  a  blockbuster.  For 
the  first  time,  the  Defense  Department  has 
disclosed  part  of  the  truth  about  the  scan- 
dal-ridden TFX.  Documented  in  black  and 
white  is.  In  effect,  the  Pentagon's  own  ad- 
mission of  a  shameful  campaign  to  deceive 
the      Amertcan      people — and      wlUy-niUy, 


thereby,  to  Jeopardize  the  national  security. 
After  years  of  bitterly  rejecting  all  strictures 
on  the  bi-servlce,  swing-wing  aircraft  proj- 
ect— cosUiest  piece  of  military  hardware  In 
U.S.  history— the  PenUgon  now  concedes 
that  its  moving  to  penalize  the  F-lU's 
prune  contractor.  General  Dynamics.  Mean- 
while, every  significant  criticism— Barron's 
was  an  early  and  persistent  critic— unhappily 
remains  valid  today.  Program  costs  have 
more  than  doubled.  Research  and  develop- 
ment (to  say  nothing  of  production)  on  both 
Air  Force  and  Navy  versions  are  running 
over  two  years  behind  schedule.  Performance 
of  this  "best  airplane  ever  built,"  has  fallen 
far  short  not  merely  of  grandiose  hopes,  but 
also  of  specifications  In  such  strategic  areas 
as  weight,  range  and  speed.  Five  years  alter 
General  Dynamics  won  the  TFX  contract.  In 
sum.  it  has  dismally  failed  to  deliver. 

From  the  foregoing,  several  points  emerge. 
For  one  thing.  General  Dynamics,  in  wide- 
spread promotion  campaigns  as  well  as  In  its 
financial  reports,  all  of  which  have  depicted 
the  F-IU  program  in  glowing  terms,  has 
been  less  than  candid  either  with  its  share- 
holders or  \\ith  the  general  public.  During 
last  week's  ugly  disclosures.  Its  stock  (a  hlgh- 
flver  all  vear ) .  In  a  market  which  surged  to 
new  recovery  highs,  plunged  nearly  10  points. 
The  PenUgon,  which  long  ago  elevated  lying 
to  the  level  of  high  public  policy,  also  stands 
exposed.  Two  years  ago  we  called  upon  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  to  re- 
sign. Today  Barron's  urges  that  he,  along 
with  his  cadre  of  discredited  Whiz  Kids  be 
fired.  Moreover,  a  new  Defense  team  should 
review  the  whole  program  with  an  eye  toward 
fixing  respoiislbiUty:  exacting  proper  penal- 
ties from  the  contractor;  and  replacing  the 
TFX  wherever  feasible  with  weapons  which 
will  make  a  genuine  and  timely  contribution 
to  the  nation's  defense. 

That  the  TFX  can't  do  so  has  grown 
abundantly  clear.  The  testimony  released 
last  week  documents  the  deficiencies  dogging 
an  aU-craft  which  the  Pentngon  now  admits 
was  never  "within  the  realm  of  being  tech- 
nically possible  to  build"  Thanks  to  a  con- 
cept called  "commonality" — which  holds 
that  two  different  planes,  despite  varied  mis- 
sions, can  be  created  from  one  design- 
Secretary  McNamara  projected  savings  to  the 
ta.\pHyers  of  $1  billion.  Instead,  both  the 
Navy's  carrier-based  F-UIB  and  the  Air 
Force's  F-lllA  have  fallen  far  short  of  what 
either  service  wants  and  needs.  Costwise, 
commonality  never  had  a  chance.  Thus, 
compared  to  General  Dynamics'  bid  of  $2  9 
million  apiece,  the  larger  volume  F-lllA 
now  is  running  around  $6  million,  while  the 
Navy's  version  sports  a  provisional  "fiyaway" 
price  tag  of  -$8  million.  Against  an  originally 
nrogrammed  cost  of  «5.8  billion  to  design, 
develop,  test  and  produce  1,700  TFX  planee 
in  all.  the  price  for  some  1.300  planes  now 
proposed  has  sky-rocketed  to  $12.4  billion. 
The  fictitious  biriion-dollar  saving,  flatly  as- 
serts the  redoubtable  Sen.  John  L.  McClellan 
(D..  Ark.),  has  turned  into  a  multl-blUlon- 
doUar  blunder. 

Technical  flaws  also  abound.  "There  are 
some  things  that  the  P-Ul  can  do."  plain- 
tively testified  Vice  Admiral  T.  F.  Connolly, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Air. 
"It  can  ny.  Even  though  the  speed  brake  is 
not  what  it  ought  to  be,  we  can  fly  without  it. 
It  has  gone  (deleted)  on  the  deck  with  the 
same  bum  speed  brake.  It  won't  serve  the 
pilots'  needs  like  it  should,  and  it  ought  to 
be  fixed  and  fixed  properly,  but  it  stUl  can 
fly  (delted)."  Otherwise,  it  has  its  faults. 
For  example,  the  Navy's  version  of  the  plane 
has  been  critically  overweight  from  the  first, 
although  officials  used  to  deny  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem.  To  the  Senators  Admiral 
Sweeney  confessed  that  "at  the  time  of  fleet 
introduction"  of  the  F-11  IB.  or  after  the  full 
effect  of  two  crash  programs  aimed  literally 
at  scraping  off  every  extra  ounce,  the  plane 
will  weigh  in  at  "more  than  16,000  pounds" 


heavier    than    the    maximum    set    by    the 
contract. 

"The    takeoff    weight    is    what    you    fight 
with,"  Sen.  McClellan  explained  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  after  the  hearings,  in  an  effort  to 
clarify  i  and  partly  declassify  »  the  testimony. 
It  IS  "estimaied  by  the  Navy"  at   'more  than 
eight  tons  over  the  takeoff  weight  specified 
In  the  General  Dynamics  contract.  It  is  more 
than   15  tons   heavier  than  the  Navy  origi- 
nally  wanted   back   in    1962."    (In   trade-offs 
with  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy  was  forced  to 
settle   for  a   contract  specifying   63,500,   m- 
stead  of  50.000  pounds;  hence,  the  plane  now 
wUl  weigh  some  80.000  pounds.)      Its  enor- 
mous  weight   growth."   Sen.   McClellan   said, 
•is  one  of  the  factors  primarily  responsible 
for  Its  present  unsultability  for  service  use." 
The  planes  heft  has  led  to  short-falls  in 
other      strategic      realms     of      perfcrniante 
Equipped   with   the   air-to-air   Phoenix   mis- 
sile, the  F-11  IB  Is  what  Pentagon   punditB 
had  been  calling  an  "air-superlonly  fighter." 
which   would  loiter  far  away  from  its  task 
force,  detecting  and  intercepting  enemy  at- 
tackers. But — and  this  Is  the  most  hopeful 
estimate  for  future  F-11  IBs— the  plane  wiU 
fall  short  of  specifications  by  over  half  an 
hour  in  loiter-tlme  capability,  by  a  mile  In 
loitering  altitude,  by  two  miles  In  the  com- 
bat celling,  as  well  as  in  acceleration  to  com- 
bat speed,  slngle-entTlne   rate  of  climb  and 
maneuverability.    Those   estimates   are   com- 
puter calculations  of   the   results  of  forth- 
coming design  changes. 

The  results  in  actual  flight  tests  are  worse. 
According  to  test  pilots  who  have  been  up 
in  the  TFX  (the  program  has  suffered  two 
crashes  to  date),  it  is  ""unsuitable  for  serv- 
ice." A  report  by  Navy  fliers  last  June  pin- 
pointed 253  deficiencies,  of  which  100  were 
described  as  "mandatory  for  correction";  23 
are  "Items  required  in  the  production  of  iiir- 
craft  for  which  a  fix  is  difficult  or  adequacy 
of  proposed  fix  is  questionable."  while  an- 
other nine  are  production  aircraft  items  "for 
which  no  fix  is  in  progress  and  difficulty  of 
achieving  an  acceptable  fix  is  uncertain." 
When  the  Pentagon  claimed  that  these  were 
minor  defects.  Sen.  McClellan.  who  saw  the 
report,  replied:  "These  .  .  are  in  the  basic 
desicn  of  the  aircraft,  in  the  air  inlet,  speed 
brake,  control  system  and  artificial  stability 
system. " 
'  Indeed,  the  Tactical  Fighter,  Experimental 
no  longer  Is  viewed  by  the  Navy  as  a  fighter; 
it's  now  a  long-range  mlssUe-launcher, 
which  must  be  escorted  by  fighters  to  de- 
fend both  the  carrier  and  itself.  "We  did 
ccme  to  the  conclusion."  Admiral  McDonald 
testified,  "that  the  F-lllB  also  would  have 
to  have  another  fighter  plane  aboard  the 
carrier  .  .  When  we  came  to  that  conclu- 
sion. It  eased  the  minds  of  a  lot  of  people." 

Nor  is  the  Air  Force  "fighter-bomber"  ver- 
sion, the  P-IUA.  proving  much  better— al- 
though, in  contrast  to  the  Navy  plane,  this 
one  is  In  full  production  and  scheduled  for 
deployment  to  Vietnam  next  year.  "What- 
ever Is  done  for  tis."  Admiral  Connally 
stated,  "is  done  for  the  Air  Force.  There  is 
no  difference  The  problems  we  are  discussing 
are  the  same  for  the  Air  Force"'  Sen.  Mc- 
Clellan asked:  "So  far  as  stalls  are  con- 
cerned?" Tlie  Admiral  replied:  "Perform- 
ance, thrust,  climb,  everything  connected 
with  the  airplane  is  the  same."  Heavily  de- 
leted testimony  indic.ited  that  the  F-lllA 
Is  some  200  miles  per  hour  short  of  the 
specified  top  speed  of  M.ich  2,5.  and  bo£.sts 
less  than  one-third  the  .specified  range  for  its 
primary  mission  of  low-level  approach  borib- 
Ing. 

Most  damning  of  last  week's  disclosures 
was  the  admission  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  moved  to  penalize  the  prime 
contractor.  There  Is,  as  Admiral  Sweeney 
said,  "a  long  list"  of  financial  penalties  "for 
net  meeting  certain  specifications."  When 
the  first  production  contract  for  493  F-lUs 
was  signed  earlier  this  year,  according  to  Mr. 
Nltze.  "a  reduction  of  1.2  percentage  points 
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in  the  profit  ratio"  was  exacted,  lowering 
General  Dynamics'  "target  profit"  by  slightly 
over  $20  miUlon.  or  "more  than  10  ;"  from 
the  approximately  $170  million  the  com- 
pany apparently  stood  to  earn  on  its  $1.82 
billion  order.  In  addition,  each  shortfall  In 
the  still  far-from-completed  RDT&E  (Re- 
search, Development,  Test  &  Evaluation) 
contract  is  subject  to  penalty.  Thus,  a  pen- 
altv  of  $1,750,000  charged  for  the  overweight 
of  "the  first  five  F-lllB  R&D  models  Is,  ac- 
cording to  Admiral  Sweeney,  "under  nego- 
tiation right  now."  If  overweight  persists, 
"there  could  be  another  penalty  exacted." 
Conceivably,  on  the  RDT&E  contract.  Gen- 
eral Dvnamics'  maximum  potential  profit 
(including  all  incentives)  of  around  $65  mil- 
lion could  be  cut  to  as  low  as  $17.5  mUllon. 
On  the  production  contract,  Mr.  Nltze  now 
report?  that  the  prime  contractor  could  be 
penalized  by  as  much  as  "41 '"c  of  the  po- 
tential profit." 

So  much  for  the  technical  defects  of  the 
progr:.m.  Whnt  should  concern  the  U.S.  at 
least  as  much  are  the  moral  lapses  which 
have  pl.ieued  it  from  the  outset.  Thus,  un- 
der the  relentless  probing  of  Sen.  McClellan, 
[he  highly-touted  cost  accounting  proce- 
dures by  means  of  which  Secretary  McNa- 
mara presumably  overrode  the  unanimous 
Judgment  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (who 
favored  a  competitive  design)  turned  out  to 
be  merely  the  official's  "rough  Judgment."  In 
the  Spring  of  1965.  with  some  fanfare.  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  fulfilled  its  contractual  obll- 
ga'ions  by  delivering  the  first  Navy  plane  on 
schedule.  However,  with  Pentagon  approval, 
the  company  made  a  few  str.itegic  substi- 
tutions, notably  Air  Force  landing  gear  and 
various  fuselage  components.  What  finally 
got  off  the  ground— "to  meet  the  delivery 
date."  according  to  Sen.  McClellan  and  there- 
by to  avoid  any  pen.ilty — was  "a  wired-up 
thing  for  demonstration."  In  the  Interests  of 
a  spurious  "commonality,"  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara has  never  publicly  disavowed.  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  for  two  years  resisted  the  urg- 
ing of  Grumman,  chief  subcontractor  on  the 
N.ivy  version,  for  a  new  and  more  powerful 
engine.  Only  when  experience  made  the 
s'^itch  imperative  did  it  finally  yield. 

The  propaganda  smokescreen  and  lack  of 
candor  persist.  Thus,  in  his  July  testimony, 
Deputy  Secretary  Nltze  sought  to  minimize 
the  trouble  the  program  is  in.  '"Mr.  Chair- 
man," he  stated,  "I  am  Just  informed  there 
were  127  mandatory  deficiencies  in  the  A-7 
This  plane  we  'are  right  now  deploying, 
■nils  confirms  that  this  is  usual."  However,  in 
a  correction  of  the  record.  Mr.  Nltze  reduced 
the  A-7"s  deficiencies  to  1C2.  At  the  request 
of  the  ever-alert  Sen.  McClellan.  the  record 
was  further  revised  to  show  that  at  a  com- 
p.irable  stage  In  the  evaluation  process,  the 
A-7  had  racked  up  only  18  "manditory  for 
correction"'  defects,  compared  with  100  for 
the  F-lllB. 

In  an  even  more  brazen  attempt  at  dis- 
tortion. Robert  A.  Frosch.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navv  (Research  and  Develop- 
ment), last  woek'publicly  asserted  that  car- 
rier tests  of  the  F-lllB  "are  planned  to  be- 
gin within  the  current  fiscal  year,  not  two 
ye.irs  from  now."  Here  is  the  pertinent  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary; 

"Sen.  McClellan.  When  will  any  version 
of  the  F-11  IB  first  land  and  t.^ke  off  from  a 
carrier  with  the  P-12  engine  in  it? 

"Admiral  Sweeney.  We  said  the  tests  would 
begin  in  August  1969. 

"'Admiral  Connolly.  August  1969  is  what 
we  said." 

The  time  has  come  for  the  nation  to  cut 
Its  losses.  The  TFX  should  be  phased  out  as 
fa.s-  as  the  national  security  permits.  Con- 
gress should  launch  a  fresh  investigation  of 
the  program  that  has  gone  from  scandal  to 
disaster,  to  fix  the  blame  and  to  prevent  a 
reciirrence.  Above  all.  tlirough  the  power  of 
the  purse  it  should  force  a  complete  retreat 
of  the  Defense  Department  Whiz-Kids.  In 
his   farewell    address.   President    Elsenhower 


warned  against  the  so-called  Industrlal- 
mllitarv  complex.  He  should  have  aimed  his 
fire  at  civilians  who  insist  on  playing  soldier. 
Accoimtants  and  efficiency  experts  should 
take,  not  give,  the  orders. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.   14.  1967] 
New  Flaws  Beset  Wokk  on  F-111  Jet — Sena- 
tors Told  Navy  s  Plane  REoriRES  ExcESsm: 
Wind  foe  Carrier  LAtTNCHiNOs 
(By  Richard  Witkln) 
Washington,    September    13. — Significant 
new  shortcomings  of  the  F-111  swlng-wlng 
airplane  were  disclosed  here  today. 

A  censored  transcript  of  testimony  July  14. 
made  public  by  a  Senate  Appropriations  sub- 
committee, shows  that  the  Navy's  F-11  IB. 
when  launched  from  a  carrier  needs  a  19- 
knot  wind  moving  fore  to  aft  down  the 
carrier  deck. 

This  compared  with  a  figure  of  minus- 
eight  knots  originally  specified  by  the  manu- 
facturer. A  minus-eight  requirement  would 
mean  that  a  catipult  could  launch  the 
plane  even  if  the  carrier  were  not  moving 
and  a  tailwind  was  blowing. 

The  excess  wind-over-deck  speed  required 
for  a  carrier  landing  was  deleted.  But  It  was 
reported  to  be  several  knots  less  than  the 
excess  for  catapult  takeoff.  Other  sources 
said  that  the  Air  Force  F-lllA.  which  the 
Defense  Department  hopes  to  send  to  Viet- 
nam around  the  turn  of  the  year,  would  be 
able  to  reach  useful  top  speeds  of  about  1.450 
miles  an  hour,  or  200  miles  an  hour  short  of 
original  guarantees  by  the  manufacturer,  the 
General  Dynamics  Corporation. 

Above  1,450  miles  an  hour,  it  is  under- 
stood, the  plane  will  encounter  engine  stall- 
ing or  surging — a  phenomenon  that  has 
dogged  it  at  many  speed  levels  since  It  first 
started  flying. 

Defense  officials  say  the  problem  has  been 
solved  at  speeds  below  1,450,  which  is  Mach 
2.2   |2.2  times  the  speed  of  sound]. 

The  maximum  range  of  the  Air  Force  ver- 
sion at  treetop  level,  one  of  Its  primary  mis- 
sions, was  reported  to  be  less  than  one-third 
of  original  guarantees. 

FIRST    PLANE    DUE    SOON 

The  first  Air  Force  plane  destined  for  a 
regular  combat  unit  is  due  off  the  production 
line  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  late  this  month. 
It  incorporates  not  only  the  improvements 
supposed  to  solve  the  engine-surge  problem 
up  to  Mach  2.2  but  also  redesigned  speed 
brakes. 

The  latter  devices  are  metal  surfaces  that 
can  be  raised  from  the  fuselage  to  slow  the 
plane,  and  in  their  present  form  they  have 
been  causing  severe  vibration. 

The  subcommittee  transcript  included  a 
challenge  by  Senator  John  L.  McClellan  to 
repeated  Pentagon  statements  that  there  is 
no  alternative  to  the  Navy's  F-lll. 

The  Arkansas  Democrat  has  been  the 
toughest  and  most  persistent  critic  of  the 
controversial  plane,  which  has  wings  tliat 
move  forward  and  back  in  flight  and  origi- 
nally was  known  as  the  TFX. 

Mr.  McClellan  argued  that  the  current 
carrier  force  of  26  F-4  McDonnell  Phantoms 
could  provide  the  same  defense  for  the  fleet 
as  the  12  F-lllB"s  due  to  replace  them. 

The  F-lllB,  plus  supporting  fighters,  will 
cost  more  and  use  more  deck  space  than  the 
present  26  F-4  complement  on  a  carrier."  the 
Senator  said.  "This  fact  raises  questions  as 
to  why  the  F-11  IB  program  Is  being  con- 
tnued.'" 

F.KK    BEHIND    SCHEDULE 

At  present,  the  F-lllB  is  two  and  a  half 
to  three  years  behind  schedule  and,  even  if 
its  defects  can  be  corrected,  cannot  Join  the 
fieet  until  the  middle  of  1971. 

Navv  chiefs  have  testified  that  they  are 
confident  that  the  plane  can  eventually  be 
made  suitable  for  carrier  operations.  But 
they  concede  that  "there  Is  a  possibility  that 
11  won't  work." 


It  was  because  of  the  plane's  persistent 
troubles  that  Congress  recently  rejected  Pen- 
tagon requests  for  funds  to  begin  buying 
parts  for  eventual  combat-unit  Navy  planes, 
as  opposed  to  research  and  development 
craft.  These  were  to  be  parts  that  ordinarily 
are  ordered  long  in  advance  because  they 
take  considerable  time  to  produce. 

Congress  also  cut  from  12  to  eight  the 
number  of  additional  test  planes  the  Navy 
will  be  permitted  to  build. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  Navy  version 
largely  have  to  do  with  the  fact  that  It  is 
severe'ly  overweight.  This  accounts  for  Its 
inabUity  to  operate  at  altitudes  as  high  as 
desired,  and  for  the  strong  doubts  its  abUity 
to  operate  safely  from  the  confinee  of  car- 
rier decks 

Rear  Adm.  W  E.  Sweeney,  head  of  the 
Navy's  F-111  program,  admitted  In  the  Sen- 
ate 'hearings  that  the  eventual  production 
plane  would  be  16,000  pounds  heavier  than 
originally  planned. 

But  he  said  the  comparison  was  misleading 
because  much  of  it  was  in  extra  fuel,  not  air- 
craft structure.  The  Pentagon  Is  seeking  a 
$1,750,000  penalty  payment  from  the  manu- 
facturer for  the  excess  weight.  The  company 
is  disputing  the  claim  on  the  ground  that  It 
is  not  whollv  responsible. 

The  excess  weight  is  intimately  related  to 
the  wlnd-overdeck  problem.  The  heavier  a 
plane,  the  greater  the  speed  necessary  before 
it  will  take  off,  and  the  greater  the  speed  and 
impact  when  It  hits  the  arresting  gear  on 
landing. 

Speed  means  speed  through  the  air.  The 
trick  is  to  help  the  heavy  plane  by  providing 
a  fiow  of  wind  from  fore  to  aft  over  the  deck. 
If  the  Wind  itself  is  not  blowing  hard  enough 
to  supplv  the  required  amount,  the  carrier 
must  steam  upwind  fast  enough  to  supply 
the  rest  The  more  upwind  rteaming  a  carrier 
must  do  in  combat,  the  more  It  sacrifices  In 
maneuvering  flexibility. 

iFrom  US.  News  &  World  Report,  Sept.  25. 

1967] 

TFX:    5   Yeahs,   a   New  Plane— and   Hardly 

Anybody  Is  Happy 

The  name  has  changed  and  so  has  the 
plane,  but  controversy  goes  on— and  on. 
That's  the  record  of  the  TFX.  renamed  F-111. 

It's  a  multibillion-dollar  experiment  with 
a  radical  design.  Latest  charges  have  alarmed 
Congress  and  U.S.  allies. 

Troubles  are  piling  up  for  the  vast  program 
to  build  the  F-111  warplane  and  the  chief 
architect  of  that  program.  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Real  alarm  Is  spreading  among  Congress- 
men that  the  variable-wing  F-lU  is  turning 
into  a  costly  disaster— a  fear  consistently  de- 
rided by  Mr.  McNamara  and  his  principal 
aides. 

Despite  military  misgivings,  the  F-lll. 
once  known  as  the  "TFX,"  has  been  given  a 
major  role  in  future  U.S.  defenses.  Britain 
and  Australia  were  persuaded  to  buy  the 
plane  over  objections  of  their  own  military 

men. 

A  6-billlon-dollar  production  program  for 
the  Air  Force— now  certain  to  cost  at  least 
twice  that  much,  according  to  crit'cs— has 
been  launched  by  the  U.S. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  fresh  fears  have 
been  expressed  on  Capitol  Hill  about  the 
entire  program.  BrUiln,  miffed  over  other 
aspects  of  joint  military  plans  with  the  U.S.. 
Is  having  some  angry  second  thoughts  about 
the  F-lll. 

Limitations  revealed.  Dismay  about  the 
F-lll  is  based  on  questions  raised  by  Sena- 
tor John  L.  McClellan  (Dem.),  of  Arkansas, 
and  replies  bv  Pentagon  experts.  Latest  in- 
stallment In  this  running  debate  appeared 
September  13  In  a  censored  transcript  of 
hearings  held  in  mid-July  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropriations. 

From    that   testimony    and   other   records 
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made  available  to  "U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port." these  charges  emerge: 

The  Air  Force  version  scarcely  can  fly  over 
Pikes  Peak—altitude  14,110  feet— when 
fueled  and  fully  loaded  with  bombs  of  the 
type  used  In  Vietnam. 

In  the  absence  of  an  adequate  speed  brake, 
the  P-i:i  cannot  dogfight. 

The  en;^ne  Is  subject  to  flameouts — Inter- 
ruptions of  Its  operation — when  the  power- 
boosting  afterburner  Is  used. 

Because  of  wind  resistance,  the  distance 
the  Air  Force  P-lll  can  travel  at  more  than 
the  speed  of  sound  on  a  low-level  bomb  run 
has  been  reduced  by  75  percent  from  that 
expected. 

The  Intercontlnental-ferry  range  Is  about 
1.000  miles  short  of  that  originally  planned 

All  those  problems  of  the  Air  Force  plane. 
plus  other  troubles,  plague  the  Navy's  ver- 
sion of  the  F-ni: 

The  Navy  plane  Is  nearly  10,000  pounds 
overweight  and  still  unsuitable  for  carrier 
operations. 

It  Is  11  000  feet  shy  of  reaching  Us  planned 
combat  celling 

Navy  pilots  would  be  unable  to  use  after- 
burners for  added  power  and  safety  during 
launchlngs  from  17  of  the  24  catapults 
aboard  the  largest  carriers. 

The  Navy  plane  needs  a  19-knot  "wind 
over  de.-'k"  for  carrier  launching,  instead  of 
the  minus  8  knots  planned 

In  brief,  congressional  investigators  have 
technical  reports  that  the  F-111  has  failed 
to  meet  the  original  specifications  by  wide 
margins. 

Even  so.  Mr.  McNamara  Is  putting  the  Air 
Force  P-lll  into  full  production.  A  contract 
for  493  alrfr.imes.  costing  1  8  billion  dollars. 
was  let  for  the  Air  Force  to  General 
Dynamics  Corpwratlon  of  Port  Worth,  Tex., 
last  May. 

So  far.  Senator  McClellan  has  blocked 
plans  to  produce  the  Navy  plane. 

One  goal:  versatility.  As  conceived,  the 
P-lIl  was  to  be  an  all-purpose  plane  for  both 
the  N.ivy  and  Air  Force. 

It  wai  to  be  a  long-range  bomber,  a  fight- 
er, a  mlssUe-launchlng  platform  and  a  re- 
connaissance airplane. 

Mr.  McNamara  told  Congress  In  1963  that 
by  building  su-h  an  aircraft  he  could  save 
taxpavers  1   billion  dollars. 

The'  Air  Force  estimated  In  1963  that  It 
oould  buy  1.700  of  the  F-llls  for  5  8  billion 
dollars.  Including  711  million  for  research 
and  development 

There  Is  testimony  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  that  the  Air 
Force  now  plans  to  buy  400  fewer  aircraft — 
1  300 — and  spend  more  than  12  4  billion  dol- 
lars. Including  2  billion  In  research  costs. 
Even  this  figure  is  misleading.  The  Air  Force 
calculates  the  ready-to-fly  cost  of  each 
P-lll  at  10  million.  Including  2  million  for 
ground-support  equipment.  That  comes  to 
a  total  of  13  billion. 

Senator  McClellan  has  called  the  Fill  a 
multlblUlon-dollar  blunder 

Until  recently,  public  attention  has  been 
focused  chiefly  on  the  troubled  Navy  F-111. 

Last  month,  however.  Senator  Carl  T.  Cur- 
tis (Rep),  of  Nebraska,  said:  "There  Is 
growing  discontent  In  the  Air  Force.  .  .    " 

•Overweight.  underpowered."  Senator 
Curtis  and  others  have  said  that  the  De- 
fense Dep:"irtment  has  been  less  than  candid 
about  the  F-lll  program.  The  Senator  told 
colleagues  last  month 

"Basically,  the  TFX  Is  an  excellent  air- 
craft for  development  as  a  small  nuclear 
bomber,  but  Its  effectiveness  ends  there  It 
has  no  versatility  for  other  uses.  Including 
suate<?lc  bombing  and  tactical  fighting.  The 
main  problem  Is  that  It  Is  overweight  and 
underpowered." 

Weight  has  been  a  problem  for  both  Air 
Force  and  Navy.  The  Air  p\)rce  version,  fueled 
and  armed  with  a  2.000-pound  atomic  bomb, 
weighs  81,400  pounds.  When  armed  with   12 


conventional  750-pound  bombs.  It  weighs 
close  to  90,000  pounds.  The  Navy  F-lllB  has 
a  mission-weight  of  79.000  pounds.  Weight, 
and  resulting  "drag"  can  be  overcome  by  in- 
creasing power.  But  that  increases  fuel  con- 
sumption. 

A  new  engine  under  development  for  the 
P-lll  will  Increase  engine  thrust  by  only  10 
per  cent. 

The  problems  of  the  P-lll  are  seemingly 
endless.  Senator  McClellan  rep>orted  to  the 
Senate  on  August  22  that  the  Navy's  prelim- 
inary evaluation  of  the  airplane  uncovered 
104  deficiencies  for  which  corrections  were 
mandatory  and  153  other  deficiencies  which 
needed  correction  on  a  high-prlorlty  basis. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  Navy's  Initial 
evaluation  of  the  A-7  attack  bomber  turned 
up  only  18  major  deficiencies. 

Prom  the  Air  Force  viewpoint,  the  most 
critical  defects  are  the  reduction  In  what  Is 
known  as  "dash  distance"  and  the  plane's 
inability  to  dogfight. 

When  the  Air  Force  version  was  planned, 
it  was  to  have  a  combat  radius  of  about  800 
miles. 

In  approaching  Its  target  at  extremely  low 
altitudes — under  150  feet — to  avoid  radar 
detection,  the  airplane  was  to  fly  a  certain 
number  of  miles  at  more  than  the  speed  of 
sound.  The  number  of  miles,  called  "dash 
distance,"  Ls  secret 

Senator  McClellan  has  Informed  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  that 
this  "dash  distance"  has  been  cut  75  per  cent 
by  wind  resistance. 

In  a  dogfight,  "get  out."  At  present,  the 
Air  Force  F-111  lacks  an  adequate  air-speed 
brake,  one  which  would  enable  It  to  dogfight. 

Senator  McClellan  once  asked  Lieut.  Gen. 
James  Ferguson  of  the  Air  Force  what  he 
would  do  ii  he  encountered  a  MIG-21  while 
flving  an  F-111  over  North  Vietnam.  General 
Ferguson,  then  military  director  of  the  Scien- 
tific Advisory  Board,  replied: 

"I  know  what  I  would  do.  ...  I  would  go 
down  on  the  deck  and  get  out  of  there." 

The  Navy  Is  worried  by  what  Is  described 
in  a  technical  report  as  the  plane's  Instability 
in  "a  low-fuel  configuration." 

Upon  returning  from  missions,  tired  pilots 
are  going  to  have  to  land  a  tall-hea\'y  plane, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  yaw,  on  the  pitching 
deck  of  a  carrier,  often  at  night. 

International  furor?  Beyond  all  this,  there 
Is  the  distinct  possibility  that  the  Air  Force 
version  may  become  the  center  of  a  quarrel 
involving  Great  Britain  and  Australia. 

Both  Great  Britain  and  Australia  have 
predicated  their  long-rnnge  defense  plans  on 
a  successful  F-111.  Each  has  contracted 
tentatively  to  take  50  of  the  planes.  Great 
Britain  Is  putting  up  more  than  850  million 
dollars. 

In  deciding  to  buy  the  F-111,  Britain 
scrapped  its  advanced  swept-wlng  airplane, 
the  TSR-2.  At  the  time.  Britain  had  18  of 
the  planes  In  production  and  three  under- 
going flight  tests.  On  the  strength  of  the 
pre.<;umed  ability  of  the  F-111  to  span  con- 
tinents, the  British  also  decided  to  do  away 
with  aircraft  carriers.  Some  of  Britain's  top 
military  rnen  quit  in  protest. 

The  F-111  Is  to  be  Britain's  weapon  for  pro- 
tecting Its  Interests  east  of  Suez. 

For  Australia,  the  F-111  Is  to  provide  strike 
capability  deep  Into  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  regions. 

Rebuff  for  Britain. — The  groundwork  for 
International  furor  was  laid  by  Congress  last 
week  when  It  voted  to  bar  a  British  bid  to 
build  wood-hulled  mlnesweejjers.  costing 
around  100  million  dollars,  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Part  of  Britain's  price  for  agreeing  to  buy 
the  F-111  was  permission  to  compete  for 
U.S.  defense  contracts. 

"The  Times"  of  London  quoted  British  offi- 
cials In  Washington  as  saying  the  veto  was 
"sufficient  grounds  to  cancel  the  F-111  con- 
tract. There  are  all  sorts  of  problems  with 
the  airplane  anyhow," 


In  London  a  British  Defense  Ministry 
spokesman  said : 

"Nothing  is  certain.  ...  As  It  Is  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  P-lll  deal  is  In  Jeopardy." 

Senator  Curtis  has  asked  that  the  Senate 
Permanent  Investigations  Subcommittee, 
headed  by  Senator  McClellan.  reopen  hear- 
ings on  the  F-111.  The  Subcommittee  has 
been  keeping  tabs  on  the  F-111  since  Novem- 
ber. 1962. 

Senator  McClellan  may  accede  to  the  re- 
quest and  resume  hearings,  probably  next 
spring.  If  so,  the  major  question  before  the 
Subcommittee  will  be  whether  the  Pentagon 
should  be  spending  billions  to  produce  the 
P-lll  before  It  is  really  certain  that  the 
airplane  will  perform  as  originally  Intended. 

A  Pentagon  nickname  for  the  F-111:  "Mc- 
Namara's  Albatross." 


[From  Aviation  Week,  Sept.  18,  1967] 

Washington  Roundup:  F-lllA 

Problems 

Congressional  criticism  of  the  General  Dy- 
namics F-111  aircraft  may  shift  Its  emphasis 
from  the  Navy  to  the  Air  Force  version  when 
the  first  "operationally  configured"  F-lllA 
Is  delivered  later  this  month.  Testimony 
taken  In  July  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  partially  released  last  week,  in- 
dicates that  shortcomings  in  the  Air  Force 
F-111  A  were  still  considerable  when  the  pro- 
duction contract  with  General  Dynamics  was 
signed   last   spring    (aw&st  May    15.  p.   23 1. 

In  addition  to  a  gross  takeoff  weight  12.278 
lb  above  the  contractor  guarantee  of  69,122 
lb.,  the  aircraft  has  problems  with  speed 
brake  vibration,  an  inadequate  air  inlet  and 
landing  Instability  caused  by  lmprof)er  lo- 
cation of  the  center  of  gravity.  "It's  getting 
difficult  to  understand  why  a  hold  wasn't 
placed  on  production  tintil  these  bugs  were 
ironed  out  once  and  for  all."  complained  a 
Senate  source.  Pentagon  spokesmen  claim  In 
rebuttal  that  enough  engineering  facts  were 
known  at  the  time  to  permit  the  contract 
signing. 

DRAG    RATIO 

Meanwhile,  there  were  growing  Indica- 
tions that  the  question  of  asse.'^slng  penal- 
ties against  General  Dynamics  will  stretch 
into  a  years-long  affair.  Involved  is  not  only 
an  extremely  complex  Incentive  arrangement 
but  also  the  fact  that  Pentagon  requirements 
for  the  aircraft  are  far  from  being  finally 
established.  General  Dynamics,  for  Instance, 
does  not  agree  wth  the  Navy  contention  that 
it  is  responsible  for  a  maximum  $1  75-mll- 
llon  overweight  penalty  for  five  research  and 
development  aircraft.  The  company  cites  a 
combination  of  change  orders  and  compen- 
sating Improvements  In  lift. 

To  complicate  the  Issue  even  further, 
Deputv  Defense  Secretary  Paul  H.  Nltze  de- 
scribed as  a  penalty  a  $20-mllllon  target  profit 
reduction,  imposed  on  General  Dynamics  In 
the  definitive  production  contract  negotia- 
tions. So  far,  the  Incentive  clauses  have  op- 
erated only  once  without  a  hitch — when 
General  Dynamics  accepted  an  $875,000  In- 
centive award  for  its  successful  variable- 
sweep  wing. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Sept. 

16-17.   19671 

Half-and-Halp   Creation:    First   Navy   TFX 

Not  Genuinf   Article 

(By  Edward  W.  OBrient 

Washington. — On  May  11.  1965.  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara's  TFX  aircraft 
program  had  one  of  its  few  moments  of  glory. 

On  that  day.  virtually  on  schedule,  the  first 
Navy  TFX  was  rolled  out  of  plant  No.  6  of 
Grumman  Aircraft  and  Engineering  Corp., 
at  Peconlc  River,  N.Y.  A  week  later,  It  fiew. 

As  the  Pentagon's  highest  admirals  and 
generals  and  hundreds  of  other  spectators 
cheered.  Navy  Secretary  Paul  H,  Nltze  hailed 
the  gleaming  new  plane  outside  the  factory 
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as  "a  significant  milestone"  In  developing  a 
mighty  Navy  fighter-bomber  for  the  1970s 
and  1980's. 

I'  was  a  grand  ceremony.  To  Mr.  McNamara 
and  Mr.  Nltze.  the  completion  of  the  first 
Navy  TFX  was  an  effective  answer  to  two 
years  of  heavy  criticism  of  Mr.  McNamara's 
plan  to  build  Navy  and  Air  Force  versions 
of  the  same  basic  TFX  aircraft. 

Now  Senate  Investigators  have  estab- 
lished that  the  roll-out  was  memorable  for 
a  different  reason. 

The  plane  rolled  out  so  proudly  consisted 
in  fact  of  half  a  Navy  TFX  plus  half  an  Air 
Force  TFX. 

The  rear  section  of  the  fuselage  was  genu- 
ine Navy.  The  front  end  was  Air  Force. 

"A  wired-up  thing  for  demonstration," 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan  (Dem  ) ,  Arkansas, 
said  In  Just-released  testimony  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

"What  it  looks  like  is  that  they  just  hur- 
riedly threw  something  together  In  order  to 
try  to  meet  a  deadline  and  rolled  it  out  with 
great  fanfare  and  made  this  plane  No.  1.  .  .  . 

"We  got  the  impression  and  the  public  did 
that  thev  had  produced  No.   1." 

Sen.  McClellan  placed  in  the  hearihg  record 
a  telegr.im  to  Grumman  of  July  29.  1964,  In- 
structing It  to  produce  Navy  TFX  No.  1  by 
using  a  forward  fuselage  Intended  for  Air 
Force  TFX  No.  4. 

Navy  witnesses  adniltted  this  had  been 
done  and  sought  to  explain  that  the  purpose 
was  to  meet  the  May,  1965,  Urget  for  the 
first  Navy  test  flight. 

Many  Navy  components  had  been  delayed. 
the  witnesses  testified,  because  of  severe 
weight  problems  in  the  Navy  design. 

Pressed  by  Sen.  McClellan.  however.  Ad- 
miral W.  E.  Sweeney  finally  said  "it  was  really 
a  big  morale  factor  to  get  our  first  airplane 
in  the  air  on  schedule." 

Grun-iman  turned  in  a  $1,417,029  bill  for  the 
special  hurry-up  Job.  Presumably  it  will  be 
paid  eventually  out  of  government  funds,  as 
Admiral  Sweeney  admitted  that  "we  are 
probably  the  ones  '  who  made  the  decision 
to  produce  the  unique  plane. 

Though  the  Air  Force  nose  appeared  sim- 
ilar on  the  outside  to  the  Navy  version,  it 
was  very  different  inside  in  Its  sophisticated 
equipment. 

Tne  government  experts  who  attended  the 
1965  ceremony  must  have  known  what  they 
were  looking"  at.  according  to  the  Senate 
testimony.  If  they  did.  the  true  story  was 
among  the  year's  best-kept  secrets. 

Oddly.  Mr.  Nitze,  recently  promoted  to  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense,  suffered  a  loss  of 
memory  when  questioned  by  Sen.  McClellan. 
Mr.  Nitze  let  Navy  officers  do  most  of  the 
answering. 

Newspaper  files  contain  photos  of  Secre- 
tary Nitze  making  his  speech  at  the  cere- 
mony. 

Perhaps  with  these  photos  In  mind.  Sen 
McClellan  .asked  Mr.  Nltze: 

"You  were  there,  Mr.  Secretary,  when  they 
rolled  It  out?" 

"I  don't  think  I  was,"  he  replied. 

The  Navy's  TFX  No.  1  Is  still  flying  but  Is 
used  only  to  test  electronics  and  other  equip- 
ment systems. 

The  Navy's  latest  version  of  the  TFX  Is 
far  different  and  still  deeply  troubled.  Sen. 
McClellan  calls  the  Navy  TFX  Secretary  Mc- 
Niunara's  "multl-billion-dollar  blunder." 

Tliere  is  no  longer  any  prospect  of  using 
the  Navy  TFX  as  a  fighter  which  was  to  be 
Its  role,  because  of  Its  many  defects. 

The  only  remaining  hope  Is  to  use  the 
Navy  TFX  as  a  launching  platform  for 
long-range  missiles,  taut  even  this  limited  use 
Is  highly  doubtful  because  of  unsolved  crit- 
ical problems  In  the  basic  design. 


ABC  Network  Broadcast  by  Jules  Bergman, 
.Science  Editor  of  American  Broadcasting 
Co.,  ON  September  17,  1967 
This  week  the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee— In  the  latest  report  on  the  con- 


troversial F-111  fighter-bomber— released 
very  strong  testim.ony  casting  serious  doubts 
on  the  swing-wing  plane's  future.  Born  out 
of  political  controversy — when  the  General 
Dynamics  Corporation  was  awarded  the  con- 
tract after  the  Boeing  Company  had  won 
4  military  evaluations  .  ,  .  the  F-111  has  had 
a  stormy  development  career.  It  Is  no  longer 
that  politically  controversial  past — but  the 
Ill's  uncertain  aeronautical  future — that  has 
the  entire  U.S.  Defense  Establishment  wor- 
ried. The  111  Is  the  biggest,  heaviest,  and 
most  expensive  fighter-bomber  the  U.S.  has 
ever  built. 

Tlie  Senate  hearings  began  after  Navy  test 
pilots  reported  that  the  HI  had  more  than 
100  mandatory  deficiencies  .  .  .  and  scores 
of  lesser  problems.  Air  Force  test  pilots  re- 
ported that  the  111  is  still  a  long  way  from 
being  the  kind  of  plane  specified  ...  or  the 
one  it's  hoped  the  services  will  get. 

Of  the  two  Ill's— the  A  or  Air  Force 
model — and  the  B  or  Navy  model  .  .  .  it's  the 
B  that's  In  deeper  trouble.  The  Navy  test 
pilots  report  showed  that  the  111  needed 
a  19  knot  wind  moving  up  the  flight  deck 
before  it  could  be  catapulted  Into  the  air. 
The  specifications  had  said  that  the  plane 
could  take  off  with  a  minus-eight-knot  wind 
...  or  a  tallwlnd  .  .  .  and  get  airborne  all 
right.  The  Navy  pilots  also  complained  about 
poor  landing  "visibility,  speed  brakes  that 
don't  slow  the  plane  down — but  instead  cause 
It  to  buffet  and  pitch-up  .  .  .  and  numerous 
other  faults.  Some  minor,  some  of  real  con- 
cern. 

The  Senate — after  hearing  the  report^ 
many  portions  of  which  were  censored  from 
the  transcript — denied  any  production  mon- 
ey for  the  Navy  model — and  cut  the  number 
of  test  airplanes  from  12  to  8. 

The  111  has  been  plagued  by  compressor  or 
engine  stalls  .  .  .  after  years  of  agonizing  and 
expensive  work,  the  plane  will  now  fly  up  to 
1450  miles  an  hour  without  stalls.  But  that's 
still  200  miles  an  hour  below  the  top  speed 
It  was  contracted  for.  More  important.  It's 
2  to  3  hundred  mile?  an  hour  below  the  top 
speed   of  Russia's   latest  MIG  fighters. 

A  newly-designed  engine  Inlet  may  get  the 
Ill's  top  tpeed  up  to  snuff  but  no  one's  sure. 
The  speed  becomes  especially  Important  be- 
cause the  111  is  not  a  highly  maneuverable 
plane  .  .  .  the  kind  that  can  dogfight  .  . 
Russia's  MIGS  are  known  for  their  tight- 
turning  ability.  WTilch  means  that  the  111 
either  has  to  get  a  MIG  with  Its  missiles  In 
front  ...  or  if  the  MIG  pets  behind  the  111. 
our  man  is  In  deep  trouble. 

The  111  depends  on  survival  for  Its  mis- 
siles— and  get-away-power,  which  It  still 
lacks.  It  weighs  80  thousand  pounds — more 
than  any  fighter  In  history— and  It  takes  a 
long  time  to  get  that  much  weight  moving  at 
really  high  speeds. 

The  plane  was  originally  designed  as  a 
high-performance  Interceptor  ...  as  well  as 
a  nuclear  flehter-bomber  ...  It  now  can't 
do  the  first  mission. 

As  for  the  nuclear  bombing  mission  .  .  . 
well,  the  111  as  of  now  can  only  fiy  super- 
Eonically  one-quarter  of  the  distance  at  low 
altitude  that  It  was  build  for.  Some  de- 
fense department  experts  say  what  It  can  do 
Is  enough;  others  that  It's  not. 

The  speed  brakes — mounted  underneath  to 
slow  the  plane — well,  a  new  design  is  soon 
to  be  tested.  No  one's  sure  If  they'll  ade- 
quately slow  the  plane  for  dive-bombing, 
either.  The  troubles  have  mounted — as  well 
as  the  costs  of  the  111.  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara originally  said  It  would  cost  7  hun- 
dred million  dollars  to  develop  the  plane.  The 
costs  now  approach  2  billion. 

Each  plane,  he  declared,  would  cost  jtist 
under  three  million  dollars.  Well,  the  Air 
Force  model  prices  out  at  6  million:  the 
Navy's- with  Its  Phoenix  missiles — at  10  mil- 
lion" There  were  supposed  to  haie  been  17 
hundred  Ill's  .  .  .  costing  7  billion  dollars. 
But  costs  went  up.  numbers  have  gone  down: 
there  are  now  13  hundred  on  order  at  a  price 
topping  ten  billion. 


There  are  nearly  5  hundred  Air  Force  Ill's 
on  order — and  the  first  batch  Is  due  to  go 
to  Viet  Nam  early  next  year.  So  the  time  of 
decision — of  seeing  If  the  plane  will  do  the 
Jot) — is  nearlng. 

Ironically — the  thing  that  seemed  the 
hardest— the  Ill's  radical  folding- wing 
works  like  a  charm.  In  this  sense  the  111  has 
proven  the  principle  of  folding  wings,  or  vari- 
able geometry  as  designers  call  It.  It  is  pav- 
ing the  way  aerodynamlcally  for  the  super- 
sonic tr.insport  .  .  .  and  the  fighter  of  the 
future— the"  FX — or  fighter  plane  experi- 
mental. Both  will  have  folding  wings 
and  will  have  learned  much  from  the  Ill's 
errors. 

The  real  Issue  now — Is  how  did  the  111  get 
In  so  much  trouble?  And  why  did  Secretary 
McNamara  and  his  aides  not  discover  the 
problems  sooner. 

McNamara  applied  the  te^rm  commonality 
to  the  111 — meaning  both  services  would  use 
basically  the  same  plane.  Nothing  wrong 
there  had  it  been  executed  and  managed 
properly.  In  fact,  the  McDonnell  F-4  Phan- 
tom— the  free  world's  finest  fighter— Is  used 
by  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marines.  But  it  was 
developed  for  one  service,  the  Navy — then 
adopted  by  all  In  the  Ill's  case,  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force  tried  to  reconcile  differing  require- 
ments and  needs.  Civilian  managers  at  the 
Pentagon  tried  as  well.  Meantime,  the  design 
and  development  went  ahead:  It  was  clear 
that  the  plane  was  overweight  almost  from 
the  beginning,  but  no  one  blew  the  whistle. 
The  grim  Irony  Is  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's— famed  computed  management 
methods  failed  to  see  the  Ill's  real  peril. 
and  failed  to  catch  the  slipup:  Namely,  ef- 
fective project  management  free  from  inter- 
ference. 

At  another  point.  Space  Agency  aerody- 
namicists  warned  that  the  plane  would  have 
excessive  drag — the  resistance  of  its  fuselage 
to  the  air.  They'd  tested  it  in  wind  tunnels. 
From  every  sign,  most  of  their  warnings  were 
Ignored  Sure  enough,  in  flight  test,  the  111 
did  indeed  have  excessive  drag  .  .  resulting 
In  less  than  specified  range,  speed,  and  fuel 
economy. 

Even  as  the  troubles  mounted,  the  Penta- 
gon apparently  failed  to  hear  them.  There 
are  disturbing  signs  that  McNamara  failed 
to  get  the  real  picture  on  what  was  hap- 
pening for  several  years — until  it  was  too 
late.  Of  such  Inefficiency  are  expensive  er- 
rors compounded. 

Because  it  Is  still  too  heavy  .  .  .  the  111 
is  two  miles  short  of  reaching  the  combat 
celling — or  top  altitude — specified  for  it.  An- 
other key  to  survival:  Russia's  MIGS  are  very 
high  thrust,  low  weight  qulck-to  climb 
fighters.  The  111  Is  nearly  one  mile  short  of 
reaching  the  cruising  loiter  altitude  the 
Navy  wanted. 

The  Navy  has  ordered  a  new  engine — the 
P-12 — it's  "called — to  improve  111  j>erform- 
ance.  But  the  Air  Force  plane  with  the  P-3 
engine  .  .  .  slightly  higher  in  power  than  the 
original  model  .  .  .  still,  from  all  signs,  lacks 
the  get-a-way  power  needed. 

In  the  Senate  hearings,  the  Navy  admits 
It'll  have  to  keep  F-4  Phantoms  aboard  the 
carriers  .  .  .  with  the  Ill's  ...  a  change  In 
plans  ...  to  do  the  attack  escort  job  the 
111  can't  do,  TTie  Navy  also  admits  It's  still 
thinking  about  a  new  version  of  the  F-4 
with  a  swingwlng  .  .  .  caOed  the  F4V      .  . 

And  the  Navy  wants  a  new  swingwlng 
fighter- with  very  high  performance — called 
the  VFAX — as  its  Interceptor  of  the  70's. 
Part  of  the  mission  the  111  was  aimed  at. 

As  for  Its  role,  the  Air  Force  had  wanted 
the  111  both  as  a  high  performance  fighter 
and  a  nuclear  low-level  bomber  Well. 
the  first  mission — the  Pentagon  admits — Is 
now  one  that  the  111  can't  do.  It  may  turn 
Into  a  perfectly  good  fighter-bomber  .  .  . 
which  will  have  relatively  long  nonstop 
range  because  of  Its  variable  wing  But  that 
still  remains  to  be  seen. 

In   fact,   the   true  mission   of   the   111   re- 
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mains  to  be  discovered.  Many  Pentagon  ex- 
pert* Insist  that  the  orlg:lnal  missions  were 
a  myth:  the  plane  Just  couldn't  do  them.  At 
Nellla  Air  Force  Base  In  Nevada,  the  Tacti- 
cal Air  Command  U  busy  discovering  Just 
what  the  111  can  do  .  .  .  what  Its  real  mis- 
sions will  be  The  critics  contend  that  U  the 
plane  can't  do  the  original  mission,  then  why 
are  we  going  ahead  with  It?  One  answer 
widely  circulated  In  the  Pentagon.  Is  that 
both  the  Air  Force  and  Na^-y  are  so  desper- 
ate for  planes — any  planes — that  they'll  take 
the  111.  Just  to  get  planes.  Numerous  Chiefs 
of  Staff  of  the  services  have  blunted  their 
careers — tilting  with  Secretary  McNamara 
about  going  ahead  with  the  111.  The  name 
of  the  game  now  seems  to  be:  let's  take 
It  .  .  .  and  see  what  It  can  do  .  .  .  The  Navy 
Is  clearly  faced  with  the  tougher  decision : 
a  heavy,  big  plane,  difficult  to  handle  on 
carriers. 

Where  does  all  this  leave  us?  The  111 
will  do  the  Job  for  the  Air  Force— ulti- 
mately—If  not  the  Job  Intended  and  not  as 
well  done  as  it  might  be.  But  It  costs  far  too 
much.  Defense  experts  argue  now  about  los- 
ing Phantoms  in  Viet  Nam.  They  cost  2  point 
2  million  dollars  each.  Well,  how  will  it  feel 
when  we  lose  Ill's  costing  6  million  each. 
That's  a  strange  kind  of  economics. 

The  rea!  lesson  of  the  111  Is  In  manage- 
ment— a  deadly-serious  game  that  many  Pen- 
tagon experts  aren't  as  good  at  as  they  pre- 
tend . . . 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Sept. 

19.   1967] 

Let's  Finish  the  Job 

The  recently  released  testimony  by  Navy 
oSlclals  before  a  Senate  Appropriations  sub- 
committee regarding  the  controversial  F- 
lllB  aircraft  does  not  make  pleasant  read- 
ing. 

This  Is  the  Navy  version  of  the  plane,  origi- 
nally called  the  "TPX.  that  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration said  would  save  taxpayers  $1 
billion  because  It  could  be  used  by  both  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy 

For  a  starter,  senators  heard  testimony 
confirming  that  the  F-lllB  has  turned  Into 
a  costly  venture,  far  exceeding  the  original 
estimate.  Although  many  changes  have  been 
made,  making  comparisons  difficult,  senators 
brought  out  that  the  cost  has  risen  from 
82  9  million  to  *8  million  per  plane. 

That  by  itself  was  not  entirely  a  surprise. 
Forecasting  the  final  price  tag  on  any  weapon 
Is  a  difficult  art,  particularly  In  a  highly 
sophisticated  warplane  with  novel  concepts 
and  subsequent  added  firepower. 

But  the  obvious  hostility  of  several  law- 
makers to  the  plane,  and  their  skepticism 
about  getting  their  dollar's  worth,  are  an- 
other matter.  The  plane,  as  Senator  McClel- 
lan  elicited  from  one  official,  weighs  B'^ 
tons  more  than  originally  planned.  The  Navy 
program,  as  the  lawmaker  confirmed.  Is  two 
and  a  half  years  behind  schedule.  There  have 
been  troubles  with  the  speed  brake,  air  inlets, 
lateral  directional  stability  and  other  mat- 
ters. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Senator 
McClellan,  Admiral  David  L.  McDonald,  chief 
of  naval  operations,  declared,  "We  are  t;^king 
what  we  can  get,  senator,  because  we  feel  we 
need  this  type  of  capability  and  we  can't  get 
it  iiny  other  way." 

The  admiral  says  the  Navy  Is  flying  the 
basic  airplane  now,  and  that  it  will  do  a  job 
which  can't  be  done  otherwise.  But  when 
Senator  McClellan  a-sked  Paul  H.  Nltze,  dep- 
uty secretary  of  defense,  if  it  wouldn't  have 
been  far  less  trouble  for  the  navy  to  develop 
Its  own  plane  Instead  of  using  the  "com- 
monality" approach,  Mr.  Nitze  replied,  "I  am 
sure  the  navy  would  have  thought  so." 

The  testimony  Is  afflicted  with  qualifica- 
tions and  ambiguity.  When  asked  if  the 
aircraft  Is  "extremely  deficient  in  combat 
mission  capability,"  Mr.  Nitze  replied,  "As 
per  the  contract,  that  is  correct.  As  per  what 


we  need  in  order  to  meet  the  task  that  Is 
before  this  plane  In  the  protection  of  the 
fleet.  I  think  this  plane  will  do  the  Job  and 
win  do  It  better  than  anything  else  we  can 
buy" 

Despite  such  doubletalk.  It  Is  hard  to  es- 
cape the  conclusion  that  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  and  his  computer  experts  made  a 
mistake  In  the  TFX — that  the  promised  sav- 
ings through  the  "commonality"  approach 
have  not  been  realized.  At  the  same  time, 
costly  and  troublesome  as  the  P-lllB  has 
been,  It  would  seem  to  be  even  greater  folly 
to  abandon  the  project  now  or  scuttle  It 
with  inadequate  appropriations.  If  the  F- 
lllB  will  do  the  Job,  the  United  States  should 
invest  enough  to  see  the  project  through. 


[From  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  Sept.  15,  1967 1 
Trouble  With  an  Airplane 

Large  amounts  of  evidence  compiled  by 
Sen.  John  L.  McClellan  and  others  In  gov- 
ernment are  supjxirting  charges  that  the 
multiservice  Fill  plane  Is  a  multimillion- 
dollar  blunder. 

The  one  plane  that  was  supposed  to  have 
been  useful  to  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy 
now  has  been  modified  and  redesigned  into 
more  than  half  a  dozen  different  versions, 
and  accusations  have  been  made  by  the  Navy 
that  the  plane  It  Is  supposed  to  use  Is  un- 
suitable for  service.  The  Navy  version  of  the 
plane  is  said  to  be  8  tons  overweight  when 
fully  loaded. 

The  original  idea  was  that  by  using  Iden- 
tical parts  »1  billion  could  be  saved  by  build- 
ing the  all-purpose  craft.  That  was  the  think- 
ing of  Robert  S.  McNamara.  secretary  of  de- 
fense, who  figured  that  If  automobiles  could 
be  made  with  Interchangeable  parts,  so  could 
planes. 

Rising  costs  have  played  havoc  with  the 
money-saving  efforts.  McClellan  said  the  Ini- 
tial cost,  of  producing  1.700  planes  was  $5  8 
billion.  Now  the  goveriunent  is  going  to  pay 
double  the  price  for  fewer  planes,  he  de- 
clared. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  learn  that  the  Air 
Force  version  of  FlllA  has  been  fairly  suc- 
cessful and  may  be  used  In  combat  In  Viet- 
nam next  year. 

But  until  the  Navy's  plane  has  been  made 
acceptable.  McClellan  should  be  upheld  In 
his  attempts  to  hold  back  funds  for  the  pro- 
curement of  this  aircraft. 


STATE  AND  FEDERAL  OFFICIALS 
PLAN  PROGRAMS  TO  COPE  V^TITH 
CRITICAL  WATER  PROBLEMS- 
SENATOR  RANDOLPH  URGES 
LONG-RANGE  EFFORTS  IN  RE- 
SOURCES DE\'ELOPMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  participated  in  a  most  Interesting 
conference  in  Denver,  Colo.,  at  the  heart 
of  the  great  western  region  that  today  is 
facing  crucial  problems  of  water  supplies 
and  their  distribution  to  care  for  grow- 
ing populations. 

This  was  a  joint  meeting  of  State  and 
Federal  water  officials,  sponsored  by  the 
Interstate  Conference  on  Water  Prob- 
lems under  the  chairmanship  of  Joe  D. 
Carter,  chairman  of  the  Texas  Water 
Richts  Commission:  and  of  Henry  P. 
Caulf^eld,  Jr..  Executive  Director  of  the 
Federal  Water  Resources  Council  in 
Washineton.  The  Council  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1965,  which  also  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  State- Federal  cooperation  in 
water  resource  planning. 

After  greetings  by  the  Honorable 
Deputy  Mayor  McNichols  and  Gov.  John 
A.  Love,  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of 


the  Interior,  Stewart  L.  Udall — speaking 
for  the  National  Governors'  Conference 
and  as  Chairman  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council — set  the  theme  by  outlining  gen- 
eral objectives  of  the  planning  of  water 
and  related  land  re.sources  by  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Establishment, 

This  was  truly  a  precedent-setting 
conference.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
high  officials  cf  almost  all  the  States 
have  joined  with  representatives  of  all 
Federal  departments  involved  in  water 
resources,  for  discus.sion  of  current  pro- 
grams and  crucial  policy  problems  of 
mutual  intere-t  to  the  two  levels  of 
government.  Thus  the  conference  sup- 
ported the  precept  .'^tated  by  President 
John.son  in  his  state  cf  the  Union  mes- 
sage early  this  year: 

Only  a  total  working  partnership  among 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  can 
succeed.  The  test  of  that  partnership  will  be 
the  concern  of  each  public  organization,  each 
private  Institution,  and  each  responsible 
citizen. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  told  that  the 
official  participants  included  90  State 
officials,  representing  47  States  and 
Puerto  Rico,  39  Federal  officials  repre- 
,senting  the  eight  Federal  departments 
and  department-level  agencies  that  are 
members  of  the  Federal  Water  Resources 
Council,  in  addition  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Justice  Department :  and 
five  professional  staff  members  of  con- 
gressional committees.  The  States  had 
Federal  people  outnumbered  more  than 
2  to  1 :  this  also  is  unusual. 

The  program  included  .speeches  by  our 
distinguished  colleagues  from  the  other 
body,  the  Honorable  Thomas  G.  Morris 
and  the  Honorable  Wayne  Aspinall, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs:  by  Henry  J 
Graeser,  superintendent  of  the  Water 
Department  of  Dallas,  Tex.:  and  by 
myself. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  speeches, 
.semiformal  papers  were  given  by  Water 
Resources  Council  officials,  outlining 
current  programs  and  important  prob- 
lems for  discussion.  Then  the  partici- 
pants, both  Federal  and  State,  moved 
into  three  workshops  representing  the 
western,  central,  and  eastern  regions  of 
the  country,  for  open  discussion  focusing 
on  national  issues  as  well  as  those  of  the 
three  regions.  On  their  conclusion,  the 
participants  expressed  their  feeling  that 
this  method  was  extremely  successful. 

Mr.  President,  these  comments  have 
been  made  because  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  conference  established  a  new  level  of 
enlightened  State  and  Federal  coopera- 
tion, which  contains  much  promise  for 
wiser  preparation  of  joint  plans  by  all 
levels  of  government,  for  the  roimded 
development  of  regional  and  national 
water  resources.  I  feel  that  such  con- 
certed intergovernmental  efforts  are  of 
extreme  importance  if  we  are  to  exert 
the  fullest  power  of  our  natural  re- 
soiu'ces — including  water — in  the  devel- 
opment of  regional  economies:  in  the 
building  of  rural -urban  centers  in  beau- 
tiful but  now  underdeveloped  regions: 
and  in  the  relief  of  distressed  slum 
populations  of  our  megalopolitan  cities. 

This  was  the  theme  of  the  speech  I 
presented  to  this  audience  of  State  and 
Federal  officials:  the  use  of  public  works 
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programs  including  water,  to  induce 
regional  development;  to  build  prosper- 
ity throughout  the  Nation:  to  relieve  dis- 
tressed areas:  and  by  these  means,  as 
Albert  Gallatin  said  in  1808:  "To 
strengthen  and  perpetuate  that  union." 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
full  text  of  my  remarks  of  September  7 
to  the  joint  conference  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral water  officials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

rem.^hks  by  senator  jennings  r.^ndolph. 
Democrat,  of  V/est  Virginia,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  BEFORr  the 
lOTH  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Interstate 

CONFERFNCE    ON    WATER    PROBLE-MS,    DENVER, 

CoLc.  September  8.  1967 

"To  Strengthen  and  Perpetuate  that 
Union.  .  .  ." 

In  1808  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Thomas  Jefferson, 
submitted  his  historic  report  on  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  an  extensive  public  works  pro- 
gram to  develop  inexpensive  water  trans- 
portation and  post-road  construction,  in 
order  to  (quote)  "...  facilitate  commercial 
and  personal  intercourse." 

In  his  Report,  published  In  response  to  a 
Senate  resolution.  Secretary  Gallatin  enunci- 
ated for  the  first  time  the  policy  of  our  you:ig 
Republic  regarding  water  resources  develop- 
ment by  declaring  that  ".  .  .  no  other  single 
operation,  within  the  power  of  government, 
can  more  effectively  tend  to  strengthen  and 
perpetuate  that  union  which  secures  external 
independence,  domestic  peace,  and  individual 
liberty." 

Some  sixteen  years  after  the  Gallatin  Re- 
port—and follovving  the  landmark  decision 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  which  upheld  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  undertake  naviga- 
tion improvements  i  quote)  "...  within  the 
limits  of  every  State  In  the  Union  .  .  ." — 
a  Federal  program  for  waterway  Improve- 
ment was  initiated  with  the  removal  of  snags 
and  sandbars  from  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers. 

Throughout  the  19th  Century,  the  Federal 
effort  was  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
improvement  of  navigational  facilities,  al- 
though flood  control  became  a  consideration 
with  the  formation  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission  In  1879,  and  was  extended  with 
the  establishment  of  the  California  Debris 
Commission  In  1893.  The  concept  of  water 
resources  development  continued  to  broaden 
through  the  turn  of  the  century,  particularly 
in  1906,  when  the  Inland  Waterway  Com- 
mission declared  the  need  for  comprehensive 
plans  which  ",  .  .  should  consider  and  In- 
clude all  the  uses  to  which  streams  may  be 
put." 

In  transmitting  the  Commission's  report 
to  the  Congress,  President  Theodore  Roose- 
'.elt  emphasized  that  iquotet:  "The  Na- 
tional Government  must  play  the  leading 
part  In  securing  the  largest  possible  use  of 
our  waterways;  other  agencies  can  assist  and 
should  assist,  but  the  work  is  essentially  na- 
tional in  Its  scope."  This  concept  has  guided 
our  water  resources  policy  since  that  time, 
and  It  has  enabled  us,  to  date,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  constantly  expanding  indus- 
trial technology  and  a  growing  population. 
In  meeting  these  demands,  many  of  our 
public  works  programs  have  succeeded  far 
bevond  our  expectations. 

The  canalization  of  the  Ohio  River  offers 
a  dramatic  illustration  of  the  contribution 
of  waterway  development  to  economic  and 
Industrial  growth.  When  the  original  system 
was  completed  In  1922,  the  river  was  carry- 
ing six  million  tons  of  cargo  annually.  By 
1929  traffic  had  Increased  to  24  million  tons. 
Although  the  system  was  expected  to  meet 
foreseeable  requirements,  the  Impetus  given 


to  commercial  and  Industrial  expansion  In 
the  Ohio  Valley  was  so  greet  that  in  less  than 
20  years  it  became  apparent  that  a  mod- 
ernization program  would  be  necessary.  At 
that  time  traffic  was  in  excess  of  34  million 
tons,  and  modern  tows  had  to  be  broken  up 
in  order  to  pass  through  each  of  the  46 
locks. 

By  19.55,  when  construction  was  started  on 
the  first  of  the  new  and  larger  replacement 
structures,  traffic  had  risen  to  71  million 
tons.  And  by  1963.  with  only  three  of  the  17 
proposed  new  locks  in  operation,  annual  ton- 
nage had  Increased  to  more  than  88  million. 
Of  even  greater  significance,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  since  World  War  II,  more  than  $21 
billion  worth  of  new  industrial  development 
has  taken  place  in  the  counties  along  the 
Ohio  River  and  its  navigable  tributaries. 

A  success  story  of  similar  proportions  has 
emerged  m  the  Pacific  Northwest — the  great 
region  which  Daniel  Webster  once  referred 
to  as  ".  ,  ,  this  vast  worthless  area — this 
region  of  savages  and  wild  beasts,  of  deserts 
of  shifting  sands  and  whirlwinds  of  dust,  of 
cactus  and  prairie  dogs  .  .  ."  The  multi- 
purpose development  of  the  Columbia  River 
providing  abundant  cheap  electric  power  has, 
within  the  past  25  years,  transformed  much 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  from  a  region  largely 
dependent  on  farming,  mining,  lumber  and 
fishing  Into  a  major  center  for  the  produc- 
tion of  aluminum  and  aircraft. 

Thus  we  see  the  reciprocal  Interaction 
between  new  technologies,  new  social  and 
economic  needs  and  new  uses  for  stream  de- 
velopment. In  the  past,  our  national  interest 
in  water  resources  was  concentrated  on  navi- 
gation, irrigation,  winning  the  West  and 
lessening  the  Impact  of  natural  disasters. 
Today,  our  concern  is  widening— to  Include 
the  effort  to  provide  a  greater  share  of  the 
national  growth  for  the  lesser  developed 
regions,  to  assure  the  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  the  quality  of  our  physical 
environment,  and  to  provide  opportunity  for 
our  citizens  to  enjoy  the  physic^il  and  spir- 
itual enJo^Tnent  of  the  natural  environment. 

Consequently,  recreation,  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  water  quality,  wilderness 
preservation  and  water  development  for  Ap- 
palachla  and  other  underdeveloped  regions 
are  needs  which  are  receiving  increased  at- 
tention and  emphasis.  Tliough  protection 
against  droughts  and  floods,  promotion  of 
navigation  and  the  production  of  hydroelec- 
tric power  will  continue  to  be  primary  con- 
siderations, these  purposes  are  but  a  few  of 
the  ever-expanding  set  of  socially  desirable 
objectives  which  water  resources  planning 
must  accommodate. 

These  new  and  emerging  objectives  of 
water  planning  require  creative  and  refined 
methods  of  analysis  and  economic  evalua- 
tion. It  is,  for  example,  a  considerably  more 
complex  problem  to  develop  monetary  values 
for  the  tangible  as  well  as  intangible  benefits 
of  Improved  water  quality  than  to  compute 
flood  damages  or  the  costs  of  barge  versus 
rail  freight  rates.  And  it  Is  Infinitely  more 
difficult  than  either  of  these  to  develop  the 
kind  of  analytical  methods  and  ecor.omlc 
models  required  by  the  regional  water  de- 
velopment study  which  was  authorized  in 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965. 

Our  methods  of  water  resources  planning 
and  economic  evaluation  should  meet  sev- 
eral general  objectives  First,  they  should 
generate  and  evaluate  the  widest  possible 
range  of  alternatives  for  consideration  by 
the  public  and  their  elected  representatives. 
For  example,  in  order  to  maintain  the  water 
quality  of  a  given  stream  in  the  face  of  in- 
dustrial expansion,  we  must  examine  the 
options  of  stream  augmentation,  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  facilities,  require- 
ment of  in-process  changes,  or  a  combination 
of  these— as  well  as  a  consideration  of  other 
values  which  might  be  of  such  weight  that 
Industrial    expansion   should    be    prevented. 


And  whatever  the  choice,  we  must  determine 
how  the  costs  should  be  allocated  for  the 
non-direct  user  benefits. 

Secondly,  our  planning  and  evaluation 
processes  should  appraise  the  values  that  all 
segments  of  society  place  on  specific  uses, 
abuses,  enjoyment  or  appreciation  of  water 
resources.  For  example,  one  stretch  of  the 
Kanawha  River  in  my  own  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia contains  one  of  the  heaviest  concentra- 
tions of  the  petrochemical  Industry  In  the 
world.  I  doubt  if  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  fish 
trout  or  even  bass  from  that  section  of  the 
river.  But  profitable  operation  of  the  chemi- 
cal industry  in  the  valley  does  not  require 
the  people  of  Charleston.  West  Virginia,  to 
tolerate  a  public  health  'aazard. 

Tlxlrd,  the  appraisal  of  values  must  include 
an  attempt  to  ascertain  how  v.:»lues  develop 
or  degenerate  with  the  passage  of  time,  either 
bec<iuse  corrective  action  Is  too  slow  and 
alternatives  are  lost,  or  becaiise  action  Is  bo 
hasty  that  future  options  are  foreclosed.  To 
refer  again  to  the  Kanawha  River,  because 
of  the  lack  of  timely  corrective  or  preventive 
action,  most  recreational  use  of  the  Indus- 
trial stretch  of  the  river  is  probably  per- 
manently foreclosed.  aJid  even  further  ;ndus- 
trial  expansion  is  temporarily  precluded  until 
w.iter  quality  is  improved. 

These  are  some  of  the  general  objectives 
that  must  be  and  that  are  being  met  by  the 
water  resources  planning  which  was  author- 
ized by  Section  206  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965.  This  Act 
was  a  fundamental  step  forward  for  the  Con- 
gress, not  only  in  the  development  of  our 
general  economic  policy,  but  also  specifically 
with  regard  to  water  resources  planning.  The 
Appalachian  Water  Resources  Survey,  au- 
thorized by  that  Act,  Is  the  first  major  at- 
tempt to  analyze  the  developmental  role 
which  water  resources  planning  may  perform 
In  stimtilatlng  a  regional  economy  and  In  the 
achievement  of  sustained  regional  gro'wth. 
And  I  am  pleased  to  commend  Col.  John 
C,  H.  Lee,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Appa- 
lachian Studies,  and  his  excellent  staff  for 
their  creative  and  constructive  approach  to- 
ward the  Implementation  of  this  Section  of 
the  Act, 

The  Congress  has  overwhelmingly  endorsed, 
and  the  Administration — somewhat  reluc- 
tantly in  some  quart.ers — has  accepted,  the 
commitment  to  regional  economic  develop- 
ment. On  August  26,  1965,  the  President 
signed  PL  89-136,  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  of  which 
Title  5  provides  authority  for  the  establish- 
ment of  other  regional  action  planning  com- 
missions modeled  after  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Commission.  Since  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  there  have  been 
established  five  regional  commissions,  the 
Ozarks,  embracing  parts  of  the  States  of 
Missouri.  Ark.ans^s  and  Oklahoma;  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes,  Incorporating  the  northern  por- 
tions of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigaii; 
the  New  England  Regional  Commission,  em- 
bracing all  of  the  SIX  New  England  States; 
the  Southeast  Coastal  Plains,  Incorporating 
eastern  portions  of  North  CaroUna,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia;  and  the  Four  Corners 
Region  which  takes  in  parts  of  Arizona,  New 
Mex'co.  Colorado  and  Utah. 

Though  these  regions  have  widely  differing 
problems.  It  Is  correct  to  conjecture  that 
planning  and  development  of  water  re- 
sources—either m  terms  of  enhancing  water 
quality,  as  in  New  England,  or  augmenting 
water  supply,  as  in  the  Four  Corners— will 
be  a  major  factor  in  the  ©conomlc  develop- 
ment of  these  regions. 

It  is  in  this  regard  that  Section  206  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
will  become  a  major  milestone  in  wat«r  re- 
sources legislation.  For  the  methodology  de- 
veloped In  the  Appalachian  Water  Resotirces 
Study  win  have  significant  applications  to 
the  other  regions.  The  benefit  analysis  used 
in  this  survey  departs  from  traditional  meth- 
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ods  In  several  Important  respects:  ( 1 »  It  pro- 
poses to  trace  the  benefit  flow  beyond  the 
Initial  users  In  order  to  aseess  the  Impact 
of  public  invectments  on  the  regional  and 
the  national  economy;  (2)  It  provides  for 
two  separate  accounts,  regional  and  national 
In  which  to  estimate  benefits;  (3i  It  dis- 
tinguishes between  user  and  expansion  bene- 
fits; (4)  It  provides  for  the  apportionment 
of  benefits  among  development  programs 
where  economic  expansion  is  the  result  of 
combined  development  efforts,  such  as  water 
resources,  vocational  educational  facilities 
and  Improvement  of  health  facilities;  and 
(5)  It  suggests  methods  for  comparative 
weighting  of  regional  and  national  benefits 
where  a  single  benefit  coat  ratio  Is  desired. 

In  the  light  of  these  advances  In  the  re- 
finement of  our  analytical  tools  and  the  de- 
velopment of  economic  models,  I  would  sug- 
gest two  areas  for  the  extension  of  water 
resources  planning  that  I  think  could  yield 
significant  benefits  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
At  your  conference  last  year  In  Scottsboro, 
Sid  McParland  emphasized  the  need  for 
bringing  r.n  additional  2  5  million  acre  feet 
to  the  water  supplies  of  the  Colorado  River 
such  augmentation  was  "supp^irtable  purely 
on  the  basis  of  an  examination  of  the 
adverse  economic  effect  on  the  conflict  be- 
tween States  and  with  Mexico  which  would 
result  from  not  at  least  meeting  present  wa- 
ter commitments  "  I  concur  In  this  Judg- 
ment, and  I  believe  that  economic  analyses 
should  be  u.sed  to  determine  hovr  this  should 
be  done  and  not  ichether  It  should  be  done. 

One  of  the  areas  of  extension  of  water  re- 
sources planning  which  I  advocate  would  be 
to  use  the  refined  techniques  of  economic 
evaluation  to  identify  those  regions  of  the 
country  which,  with  water  resources  develop- 
ment, could  support  large  population  In- 
creases. Dally  newspaper  headlines  note  the 
Incidence  of  crime,  delinquency,  riots,  con- 
gestion and  environmental  pollution  causing 
us  to  realize  that  most  of  our  vast  urban 
cities  no  longer  offer  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  Great  Society,  nor  even  for  the  good 
life.  We  now  have  the  social,  economic  and 
technological  tools  to  disperse  our  popula- 
tion and  to  resist  the  inertia  which  con- 
tinues to  crowd  more  and  more  people  Into 
less  and  less  space.  I  believe  tha*  water  re- 
sources planners  should  lead  In  reversing 
this  process  and  dlsoer.^lng  our  population 
and  thereby  stimulating  a  new  surge  of  social 
and  economic  development  in  rural  America. 

A  second  thought  which  I  present  for  your 
consideration  also  stems  from  the  develop- 
ment of  regional  re.source  planning  tech- 
niques— that  Is.  "induced  development 
planning"  as  distinguished  from  "response 
planning  "  In  this  concept  I  suggest  that 
we  consider  planning  our  water  resources 
development  on  a  program  basis  rather  than 
protect-by-project.  For  example  we  now  have 
some  19000  miles  of  navigable  waterways. 
Instead  of  authorizing  additional  navigation 
projects  on  a  piecemeal  basis,  we  might  well 
consider  looking  at  the  economic  needs  of 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1985  and  for 
the  year  2005.  We  should  then  proiect  goals 
for  the  completion  of  additional  mileage  and 
Improvement  of  present  navigable  streams 
and  the  construction  of  additional  harbors 
In  terms  of  those  tarKCt  dates,  with  a  sched- 
uled le\el  of  annual  appropriations  to  meet 
those  goaI.>  This  Is  the  philosophy  which  was 
worked  successfully  with  the  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highway  System,  the  most  extensive 
civil  works  program  in  history  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  parallel  with  water  transpor- 
tation bears  close  analysis  and  the  most 
serious  attention.  The  same  approach  might 
effectively  be  applied  to  other  phases  of 
water  resources  planning  in  Irrigation,  recla- 
mation, beach  erosion  and  water  quality  im- 
provement I  am  aware  that  this  suggestion 
runs  counter  to  some  of  the  cherished  prac- 
tices  of   the   Executive   and    the   Legislative 


branches  of  Government,  and  that  It  might 
seem  to  curtail  some  of  the  authority  of 
Members  in  the  Congress.  It  Is  my  conviction, 
however,  that  the  needs  for  national  re- 
sources planning  are  paramount  and  we  now 
have  the  Intellectual  tools  to  meet  those 
needs.  We  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  an 
ever-growing  population  and  frequently 
misplaced  water  supplies.  If  the  type  of  life 
which  we  have  taught  this  generation  to 
expect  Is  to  be  continued,  we  must  re- 
examine the  ways  we  have  done  the  Job. 
We  must  appraise  and  reappraise  our  goals. 
New  methods  and  new  approaches  must  be 
forged  to  meet  new  challenges. 


VIETCONG  GUERRILLA  AND  NORTH 
VIETNAMESE  REGULAR  NO  EASY 
PUSHOVERS 

Mr,  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  take  it 
from  Mike  Kaul  that  our  adversary  in 
Vietnam,  tlie  Vietcong  guerrilla  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  regular,  is  no  easy 
pushover.  Some  people  have  been  asking, 
rather  insistently,  why  we  do  not  just  run 
over  the  foe  in  the  field. 

Mike  Kaul,  an  Army  lieutenant  now 
home  from  a  tour  in  Vietnam,  where  he 
won  recommendation  for  the  Distin- 
guished Ser\'lce  Cross,  told  his  hometowTi 
newspaper,  the  Rock  Springs,  Wyo,, 
Rocket,  last  week  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese soldier  and  the  Vietcong  have 
been  vastly  underrated  by  most  of  the 
people  writing  or  talking  about  them. 
But  Kaul  had  praise,  too,  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  troops  and.  above  all,  for  his 
fellow  American  fighting  man. 

Kaul's  credentials  to  make  these  ob- 
servations are  pretty  good,  as  a  UPI  dis- 
patch from  Long  Binh.  Vietnam,  written 
just  after  he  departed  the  battle-torn 
country  points  out,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
both  the  UPI  dispatch  and  a  story  from 
the  Rock  Springs  Rocket  for  September 
14,  in  which  Kaul  makes  his  observa- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Silver    Star   Holder    Recalls    Otttstandinc 
Acts  of  Heroism 

Long  Binh,  Vietnam  (UPI). — Mike  Kaul, 
a  6-foot,  6-lnch  Army  lieutenant  from  Rock 
Springs.  Wyo..  has  left  Vietnam,  the  country 
that  forged  him  Into  a  hero. 

The  hands  of  the  tall  Wyoming  officer 
were  soft  from  six  months  of  office  work 
as  he  talked  quietly  during  his  last  few 
hours  In  Vietnam  Saturday.  But  nothing 
can  soften  his  scarred  memory,  the  kick- 
back of  heroism. 

He  spoke  of  going  home,  of  his  wife  Jamie 
and  his  2-year-oId  son,  Dick,  and  of  hunt- 
ing and  flshing  In  Sweetwater  County, 

He  also  spoke  of  one  day  In  March,  the 
22nd,  when  420  U.S,  troops  holding  a  small 
sandy  patch  In  a  piece  of  jungle  70  miles 
east  of  the  Cambodian  border  suffered  140 
casualties.  39  of  them  dead. 

It  was  "Landing  A  Zone  Gold."  a  place 
few  people  have  heard  of,  a  n.ame  some  fam- 
ilies will  never  be  able  to  forget  and  a  name 
the  American  Army  will  remember  a.s  a 
heroic  victory.  Outnumbered  five  to  one,  the 
Americans  drove  back  a  regiment  of  Viet 
Cong  coming  at  them  in  waves  out  of  the 
Jungle. 

The  Americans  later  found  more  than 
1,000  communist  soldiers  dead. 

To  Mike  Kaul,  25,  It  meant  artillery,  the 
screams  of  his  buddies,  boys  who  died  men 
and  aji  agonizing  decision:  A  decision  that 


saved  lives,  perhaps  his  own,  perhaps  every- 
body's— he  will  never  know. 

"It  was  a  heck  of  a  way  to  start  a  day," 
said  Kaul  as  he  sat  quietly  waiting  for  hla 
homeward  bound  plane. 

"It  was  dawn.  Just  after  stand  to,  the 
time  when  everybody  has  to  be  ready  with 
steel  pots  on.  It  was  a  dawn  with  the  prom- 
ise of  a  clear  day,  the  first  ambu.sh  patrol 
had  moved  out.  Some  guys  were  making 
coffee. 

"My  weapons  platoon  was  back  from  the 
perimeter,  behind  the  first  platoon  of  Brave 
Company.  The  camp  was  beginning  to  move, 
getting  ready  for  breakfast.  It  must  have 
been  about  6:20  a.m.  The  VC  opened  up 
with  mortars,  rockets,  recollless  rifles,  small 
arms  fire,  everything  they  had. 

"I  remer\ber  I  was  Just  walking  over  to 
my  bunker  to  contact  command,  when  the 
first  mortar  rounds  came  In." 

Kaul  stayed  at  his  radio  for  hours  that 
"seemed  like  minutes."  The  command  radio 
behind  him  went  out  and  could  only  reach 
the  rear  lines  of  defense.  No  one  could  move. 

The  attacks  came  on  all  sides.  In  front  and 
behind  the  small  patch  of  reeds  which  had 
already  cost  scores  of  casualties  and  six  heli- 
copters to  secure. 

The  attack  to  the  front,  from  the  bed  of  a 
dried  out  creek  was  the  worst.  The  defense 
line,  thinned  out  by  the  ambush  patrol,  was 
weakening 

Kaul  made  his  decision. 

"I  was  the  only  one  in  touch  with  them," 
the  young  Wyoming  lieutenant  said.  "I  told 
them  to  pull  b;ick.  First  pl:itoon,  second  pla- 
toon and  the  reconnaissance  men  with  them. 
If  they  had  broken,  the  VC  might  have  over- 
run the  LZ  ( landing  zone  i . 

"It  was  lucky  there  were  some  old  defen- 
sive positions  for  them  to  take  up.  There 
were  some  people  Just  getting  any  sort  of 
shelter  they  could.  They  came  back  tc  our 
line  and  we  went  back  to  the  artillery. 

"Still  they  attacked.  They  Just  kept  com- 
ing— into  the  open  Five  of  the  12  men  in  my 
depleted  weapons  platoon  were  wounded,  two 
killed.  We  had  lost  a  whole  squ.^d,  hit  by  a 
command   detonated  mine  two  days  before. 

"We  stemmed  the  onslaught  until  two  re- 
inforcement battalions  c  ime  in.  That  must 
have  been  11-30.  After  about  four  hours 
which  seemed  like  20  minutes,  we  were  able 
to  take  the  offensive." 

Liter  the  brutally  torn  platoon  reformed 
and  pressed  on  aft=r  the  Viet  Cong  with 
their  reinforcements 

Kaul's  commander  recommended  him  for 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross.  Kaul  rec- 
ommended three  of  his  men  for  Silver  Stars 
and  his  whole  platcxjn  for  Bronze  Stars 

Kaul  returns  home  to  Rock  Springs  with 
a  Silver  Star  and  with  his  memories  of  the 
other  heroes  of  the  battle  who  died  and  will 
never  return. 

"It's  hard  to  li;)se  a  real  good  buddy,"  he 
said.  "I  saw  that  day  what  1  "have  to  call  out- 
standing acts  of  heroism. 

"Most  of  them  were  young  kids.  I  didn't 
see  one  person  cowering  in  a  hole  and  when 
their  buddies  died  beside  them  they  Just 
fought  harder.  That's  what  I  will  remember 
forever." 

Lt  Kaul  will  be  assigned  to  Ft.  Bragg,  N C, 
with  the  82nd  Airborne  Division.  He  will 
leave  Rock  Springs  about  Oct.  1.  Mrs.  Kaul 
and  their  son  will  accompany  him. 

(From  the  Rock  Springs  Rocket. 

Sept.   14.   19671 

Lt.  Mike  Kaul  Cle\ns  Rifle  for  Hcntinc 

Army  Lt.  Mike  Kaul  Is  cleaning  his  rifle 
again  but  this  time  the  game  he  is  after 
won't  be  the  Viet  Cong  soMier  he  said 
Wednesday  was  vastly  underrated 

"I've  been  home  (from  Vietnam*  for  two 
days  and  I  plan  to  do  a  little  hunting  and 
some  fishing  around  Wyoming  for  a  month 
or  so  before  I'm  reassigned,"  Kaul  said. 
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Kaul,  25.  was  recommended  for  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross  for  his  part  in  a 
battle  last  March  near  the  Cambodian 
border  in  which  420  U.S.  troops  held  a  piece 
of  jungle  against  assaulting  waves  of  Viet 
Cong. 

Kaul  said  he  believed  the  fighting  skills  of 
the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
regulars  have  been  played  down  In  war  dis- 
patches. 

"Id  say  the  North  Vietnamese  soldier  and 
the  V'C  has  been  vastly  underrated  by  most 
of  the  people  writing  or  talking  about  him," 
Kaul  said. 

He  said,  "They  are  Individuals  with  a  great 
deal  of  motivation.  They  are  fairly  well 
trained  and  equipped  and  together  they  make 
a  very  capable  foe." 

Kaul  also  had  praise  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese troops.  "They're  very  good  soldiers," 
he  said.  "I  was  real  impressed  with  the  in- 
dividual South  Vietnamese  soldier  I  met. 

"The  South  V'ietnamese  do  a  real  fijie  Job, 
They're  equipped  and  well  trained  and 
eventually  will  take  over  our  share  of  the 
fight." 

Kaul  said,  however,  before  South  Viet- 
nam's army  can  assume  the  burden  of  the 
war  it  will  have  to  be  rebuilt.  "That'll  take 
some  time,"  he  said. 

"I  believe  the  United  States  Is  doing  a  real 
fine  Job,  If  we  can  get  all  the  support  we 
need  we  can  finish  the  Job  in  real  good 
shape." 

Kaul  was  not  optimistic  about  a  quick 
end  to  the  war.  He  said.  'If  we  want  to  com- 
pletely rehabilitate  Vietnam,  it  will  take  a 
long  time.  We  want  to  make  sure  the  Viet 
Cong  won't  move  back  In  and  start  the  war 
all  over  again," 

Kaul  said  he  probably  would  return  to 
Vietnam  after  reassignment.  "If  I  get  orders 
to  go  back,  I'll  gladly  go  back  and  help  finish 
the  Job,"  he  said. 


THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 
"BIG  MONSTER"  COMPUTERS 

Mr,  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, over  the  pa.st  several  years,  when- 
ever anyone  has  criticized  IRS  for  using 
illegal  wiretaps  or  harassing  taxpayers, 
the  explanation  has  always  been  that 
there  is  boiuid  to  be  "at  least  one  rotten 
apple"  iii  a  barrel  ■which  contains  65,000 
employees.  Except  for  an  "occasional" 
action  by  one  of  the  "bad  apples,"  the 
IRS  has  proclaimed  constantly  that  it  is 
doing  the  best  job  of  tax  collectijig  in 
history. 

To  rid  itself  of  even  the  allegedly  .small 
number  of  human  failings  which  it  ad- 
mits on  behalf  of  its  employees,  IRS  has 
begun  a  program  of  nationwide  account- 
ing by  machine. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  "big  monster 
machine"  is  located  in  Martinsburg,  W, 
Va.,  with  satellite  computers  in  various 
IRS  regions. 

The  printouts  from  these  machines, 
v,hich  are  constantly  sent  to  all  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  arc  our  new  form  of  tax 
bill,  "When  they  are  correct,  they  are 
about  as  decipherable  as  hieroglyphics. 

When  they  are  incorrect,  even  the  tax 
people — let  alone  the  taxpayei- — cannot 
figure  them  out.  Ihousands  and  thou- 
sands of  American  taxpayers  have  re- 
ceived incorrect  and  hopelessly  garbled 
printouts  from  IRS  computers.  Usually, 
after  a  long  series  of  letters  and  meet- 
ings, the  taxpayer  can  have  his  account 
straightened  out. 

Now  the  IRS  computer  in  the  New 
York-New  England  area  has  made  the 


biggest  garble  to  date:  it  has  fouled  up 
the  accounts  of  30,000  individual  tax- 
payers, all  of  whom  will  have  to  go 
through  the  long  process  of  trying  to 
straighten  out  their  accounts  with  IRS. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
brief  newspaper  item  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  September  9.  1967,  en- 
titled "Guess  What'?— IRS  Has  Goofed." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  9,   1967] 
Guess  What?— IRS  Has  Goofed 

New  York,  September  7. — In  what  it 
labeled  "a  goof  more  human  than  machine," 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  said  today  that 
approximately  30.000  of  some  900,000  bills  for 
estimated  third  quarter  taxes  mailed  to  In- 
dividuals in  New  York  and  New  England  are 
In  error  and  don't  reflect  payments  already 
received. 

The  "pure  goof  on  our  part"  occurred  at 
the  1800-man  IRS  North  Atlantic  Service 
Center  in  Andover,  Mass.  "We  either  ran  out 
of  time  or  didn't  plan  properly,"  the  tax  men 
admitted  in  explaining  why  accounts  were 
not  credited  before  bills  were  mailed. 

The  taxes  received  but  not  credited  to  the 
taxpayers  could  "be  in  the  millions  of 
dollars,"  a  revenue  man  said. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr,  President, 
although  it  will  be  small  consolation  to 
the  30,000  taxpayers  who  must  decide 
what  to  do  with  their  garbled  accounts, 
let  them  recall  Winston  Churchill's 
famous  statement: 

I  don't  make  many  mistakes,  but  when  I 
make  one.  it's  a  beaut. 


JOHNSON-SARAGAT  TALKS  A  MA- 
JOR STEP  TOWARD  ACHIEVING 
INTERNATIONAL  ACCORD 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  two 
great  leaders  of  democracy  have  con- 
cluded important  talks  in  behalf  of  a 
more  peaceful  and  stable  world. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  tiie  meet- 
ing between  President  Johnson  and 
President  Saragat,  of  Italy,  held  this 
v.eek  at  the  White  House. 

These  talks  have  reaffirmed  the 
strength  of  p'arpo.se  and  under.'^tanding 
that  bind  our  two  nations  together  in 
friendship.  And  these  talks  al.so  reaffirm 
President  Johnson's  dedicated  diplomacy 
and  intelligent  leadership  of  the  free 
world  community. 

As  one  who  was  privileged  to  join  in  the 
welcome  to  President  Saragat  at  the 
White  House,  and  to  attend  the  dinner  in 
his  honor  there  last  night,  I  can  attest 
to  the  fact  that  relations  between  our  two 
countries  are  based  on  mutual  trust, 
warm  friendship  and  full  understanding. 

Millions  of  Americans  of  Italian  ex- 
traction will  join  with  me  in  saluting  two 
Presidents  who  are  determined  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  achieve 
progress  for  their  nations  and  better  un- 
derstanding among  all  nations  to  achieve 
mankind's  oldest  quest — a  peaceful 
world. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
communique  of  the  two  Presidents  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Joi.NT  Statement  of  President  Johnson  and 

PREilDENT  SaRAG.\T   FOLLOWING   DISCUSSIONS 

Held  in  Washington,  D.C,  September  18- 

19,   1967 

President  Johnson  and  President  Saragat 
had  two  conversations  at  the  While  House 
on  September  18  and  19.  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  and  Foreign  Minister  Fanfani  were 
present  on  both  occasions. 

The  two  Presidents  had  a  broad  and  thor- 
ough exchange  of  views  on  the  International 
situation.  There  was  also  a  review  of  issues 
of  bilateral  concern,  with  a  view  to  strength- 
ening further  the  close  relations  between  the 
two  countries  in  accordance  with  the  long- 
standing ties  of  friendship  and  alliance  which 
exist  between  Italy  and  the  United  States. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  common  goal  of 
both  nations  is  the  maintenance  and  the 
strengthening  of  peace.  Tlie  two  President's 
reaffirmed  their  confidence  in  the  essential 
role  played  by  the  UN  In  achieving  that  ob- 
jective. 

There  was  complete  agreement  on  the  Im- 
portance the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  which 
from  Its  Inception  has  served  both  as  an  in- 
strument of  defense  and  as  a  vehicle  for 
progress,  continues  to  have  for  the  security 
of  its  members  and  for  world  peace.  By  re- 
inforcing International  stability,  it  contrib- 
utes to  mutual  understanding  and  confi- 
dence among  peoples.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
security  and  peace  In  the  Atlantic  area  are 
based  on  a  partnership  between  Western  Eu- 
rope and  North  America,  founded  on  equality 
of  rights  and  duties  and  on  a  balanced  de- 
velopment which  may  be  furthered  through 
ever  closer  technological  cooperation.  The 
two  nations  share  a  common  desire  to  create 
an  atmosphere  of  cooperation  and  to  bring 
about  the  relaxation  of  tensions  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  European  continent. 

The  prospects  for  broadening  the  founda- 
tions of  peace  were  examined.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  was  agreed  that  a  treaty  to  limit 
the  dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons,  which 
takes  into  account  the  legitimate  interests 
of  all  countries  concerned  would  contribute 
to  that  end. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  two  countries,  deep- 
ly concerned  by  recent  events  In  the  Middle 
East,  share  a  particular  Interest  In  the  re- 
establlshment  of  peace  and  stability  in  that 
area.  With  respect  to  Southeast  Asia,  con- 
fidence was  expressed  that  an  equitable  set- 
tlement of  the  present  confilct  will  be  reached 
on  the  basis  of  freedom  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  fabric  of  peace  everywhere. 

The  two  Presidents  welcomed  the  recent 
agreements  reached  in  London  on  Interna- 
tional monetary  liquidity  and  agreed  on  the 
Importance  of  achieving  agreement  on  this 
matter  at  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  later  this 
month.  They  expressed  satisfaction  at  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
trade  negotiations,  and  underlined  the  great 
Importance  which  they  attach  to  assisting 
the  developing  nations  in  obtaining  a  higher 
standard  of  living  and  greater  economic 
growth. 

The  two  Presidents  agreed  on  the  great  Im- 
portance of  these  consultations  among  close 
allies,  which  contribute  to  the  strengthening 
of  understanding  and  cooperation  between 
the  two  countries,  and  thus  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  common  objectives  of  progress 
and  peace  for  all  mankind. 


VISIT    TO    VIETNAM    BY    HARRY    S, 
ASHMORE  AND  WILLIAM  C.  BAGGS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
responsibility  for  conducting  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  country  rests  with  the  Presi- 
dent, plus  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Nowhere  that  I  can  detect  does  it 
assign  even  a  modicum  of  responsibility 
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to  private  citizens— however  brilliant  or 
important  they  may  be.  Thus.  I  am 
amazed  at  the  current  flap  which  has 
accompanied  the  news  stories  containing 
the  aUegations  of  Harry  S.  Ashmore  and 
William  C.  Baggs  about  their  personal 
roles  in  approaching  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh 
in  North  Vietnam.  The  mystery  is  why 
two  such  sophisticated  and  experienced 
newspapermen  would  resort  to  news 
headlines  to  record  what  must  have  at 
the  very  least  been  a  confidential  respon- 
slbiUty  entrusted  to  them  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

One  does  not  have  to  cast  aspersions 
upon  either  the  bias  or  the  hopes  which 
the  two  newspapermen  may  have  enter- 
tained in  regard  to  their  mission.  As 
men  of  this  modern  world,  they  surely 
could  not  have  deluded  themselves  into 
believing  that  they  were  the  sole  emis- 
saries of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  their  personal  quest  for  peace. 
Both  of  them  have  been  around  long 
enough  to  know  that,  at  the  very  least, 
theirs  was  but  one  of  many  efforts  on  as 
many  levels  and  from  as  many  sources  as 
possible  aimed  at  probing  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain around  Hanoi  for  possible  break- 
throughs which  might  lead  to  negotia- 
tions. If  they  did  not  understand  this 
simple  constitutional  fact  of  life  in  the 
American  system  of  government,  they 
then  stand  even  less  qualified  to  speak  on 
public  questions  than  one  might  ordi- 
narily expect  from  so-called  leaders  of 
the  American  press. 

Surely  neither  of  the  men  involved 
could  have  believed  otherwise.  When 
their  efforts  got  nowhere,  they  should 
have  let  the  matter  drop.  If  they  were 
sincere,  private  citizens  bent  upon  peace, 
they  would  have  done  well  to  avoid  the 
role  of  public  actors  bent  upon  a  head- 
line stunt.  They  should  have  regarded 
themselves  more  properly  as  quasl- 
soldiers  on  the  diplomatic  firing  bne. 
rather  than  as  prima  donnas  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  world  stage  Therefore,  either 
their  recent  outbursts  condemn  them  as 
being  naive  about  the  ways  of  diplomacy 
as  well  as  Ignorant  of  the  Constitution 
of  their  own  countr>'.  or  they  are  arro- 
gantly presumptive  of  their  own  omni- 
science. Their  quest  for  publicity  is  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  kind  of  respon- 
sibility with  which  they  were  charged. 
Appropriate  to  this  issue  is  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Evening  Star  of 
September  19.  It  is  objective,  moderate, 
and.  most  important,  directly  to  the 
point.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  and  the  Editors 
The  State  Department  has  come  up  with 
two  reasoned  and  telling  answers  to  the 
charge  that  the  administration  purposely 
scuttled  the  efforts  of  two  .American  news- 
paper editors  to  bring  Hanoi  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table. 

First,  accordlnc;  to  the  St.ite  Department, 
neither  editor  was  aware  that  at  the  time  of 
their  meeting  with  Ho  Chi  Minh,  the  ad- 
ministration was  itself  in  secret  contact  wltii 
Hanoi  via  Moscow— a  channel  that  was  un- 
derstandably considered  somewhat  more  im- 
portant than  the  Impressions  of  two  private 
citizens.  Second,  the  President's  letter  was 
not  Intended  to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 


anybody.  It  was,  In  fact,  quite  sUnllar  In  con- 
tent to  the  proposals  advanced  by  the  edi- 
torial emissaries. 

There  Is  no  need  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  two  editors.  Harry  S.  Ashmore  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  and  WllUlam  C,  Baggs  of 
the  Miami  News.  Unquestionably,  they  be- 
lieved, as  Ashmore  charged  In  the  accusa- 
tory magazine  article,  that  President  John- 
son had  moved  In  on  their  small,  hopeful 
flame  and  poured  cold  water  all  over  it. 

But.  at  the  same  time,  it  should  be  clear 
that  the  two  men  were  in  no  position  to 
view  their  efforts  against  the  baclcground 
of  the  continuing  diplomatic  maneuvering 
with  Hanoi,  To  Ashmore  and  Baggs.  their 
visit  to  Hanoi  was  the  sum  total  of  their 
experience  in  the  field  of  International  di- 
plomacy. To  the  President  and  his  Secretary 
of  State,  it  was  one  more  piece  in  the  com- 
plex Asian  jigsaw  puzzle. 

As  for  the  content  of  the  two  letters,  Ash- 
more is  critical  of  the  President  for  what  he 
terms  'the  most  stringent  demands  yet  made 
for  advanced  assurance  that  Hanoi  would 
halt  infiltration  of  troops  Into  the  South," 
In  fact,  what  the  President  said  was  that  he 
was  prepared  to  stop  the  buildup  of  Ameri- 
can troops  and  to  halt  the  bombing  of  the 
North  "as  soon  as  I  am  assured  that  Infiltra- 
tion Into  South  Vietnam  by  land  and  sea 
has  stopped," 

Ashmore.  in  his  letter  to  Ho,  suggested 
"some  reciprocal  restraint"  to  a  halt  in  the 
bombing  and  in  the  American  buildup,  "to 
indicate  that  neither  side  Intended  to  use  the 
occasion  of  the  talks  for  military  advantage." 
There  is  a  fine  line,  Indeed,  between  the 
two  positions.  And  it  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  when  the  Presidents  letter  was 
made  public  by  Hanoi  last  March,  the  gen- 
eral reaction  was  that  it  was  the  most  con- 
ciliatory approach  made  until  that  time  by 
the  administration. 

Ashmore's  reaction  to  the  incident  is.  in 
our  opinion,  understandable  but  mistaken. 
His  choice  of  language — charging  the  ad- 
mini.suatlon  with  "an  almost  total  lack  of 
cajidor.  •  claiming  that  the  President  "ef- 
fectively and  brutally  canceled"  an  oppor- 
tunity for  peace  talks,  tossing  out  such  terms 
as  "crude  duplicity  "  and  "double  dealing" — 
should  also  be  no  cause  for  concern.  Ash- 
more is,  after  all,  a  former  newspaper  edi- 
torial writer.  And  editorial  writers.  It  should 
be  remembered,  are  not  generally  noted  for 
restraint  in  the  expression  of  their  opinions. 


NEVADA'S  REDUCED  CRIME  RATE 

Mr.  BIBLE,  Mr.  President.  Nevada  is 
one  of  a  handful  of  States  which  have 
reduced  their  ciime  rate  in  recent  years 
while  the  national  average  has  been  ri.s- 
ing  steadily.  We  in  Nevada  take  under- 
standable pride  in  this  accomplishment. 
Part  of  the  credit  must  go  to  an  informed 
citizenry  which  cooperates  vigorously 
with  law  enforcement  agencies.  But  the 
greatest  credit  belongs  to  the  law  en- 
forcement officers  themselves. 

Almost  without  exception,  sheriffs'  of- 
fices and  police  departments  in  Nevada 
have  met  the  crime  crisis  by  strength- 
ening their  forces  and  adopting  new, 
modern  techniques  aimed  at  crime  pre- 
vention and  quick  apprehension  of  the 
lawbreaker.  Many  agencies  have  com- 
pletely overhauled  and  streamlined  their 
entire  operations  in  recent  years.  The 
result  has  been  more  effective  law  en- 
forcement  and   greater  safety   for   the 

public. 

An  example  of  the  Nevada  law  officer's 
profcs.sional  approach  and  progressive 
thinking  Is  provided  in  the  September 
1967.    Law   Enforcement   Bulletin    pub- 


lished by  the  FBI.  Featured  in  this  issue 
is  an  article  entitled  "Fingerprint  Rec- 
ords for  the  Small  Department."  It  was 
coauthored  by  Chief  Francis  "Dan  "  Tae- 
lour,  of  the  Elko,  Nev.,  Police  Depart- 
ment, and  a  member  of  his  staff,  Sgt. 
Robert  Brush. 

The  article,  I  believe,  will  serve  as  an 
invaluable  reference  tool  for  police  de- 
partments which  may  be  considering 
procedures  to  update  their  classification 
of  fingerprints.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  portions  of  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fingerprint  Records  for  the  Small 

Department 

(By  Francis  D   Taelour,  chief  of  police,  Elko. 

Nev.,   and  Sgt.   Robert  Brush,   Elko.  Nev., 

Police  Department) 

In  all  police  departments  In  every  section 
of  our  country,  there  comes  a  time  when  an 
evaluation  of  the  presently  employed  system 
of  maintaining  fingerprint  records  becomes 
necessary.  This  is  esp)ecially  true  in  the  small 
police  department  located  near  or  adjacent  to 
a  large  metropolitan  area  or  a  national  high- 
way. The  current  Influx  of  transient  persons 
Into  such  areas  makes  It  imperative  that  the 
p>olice  department  function  In  the  most  effi- 
cient and  progressive  manner  possible. 

Many  small  police  departments  are  still 
utilizing  the  original  filing  system  that  was 
set  up  on  a  numerical  or  alphabetical  basis 
at  the  time  of  inception  and  organization  of 
the  department.  In  many  cases  this  filing 
system  has  never  been  revised  since  it  was 
begun  20  or  30  years  ago. 

TOP  responsibility 

The  desire  to  have  a  classified  fingerprint 
file  must,  of  course,  originate  with  the  top 
administrator  of  the  department.  It  is  his 
responsibility  to  the  public  and  to  the  de- 
partment to  keep  the  organization  operating 
at  peak  efficiency.  Once  the  need  for  revision 
is  realized  and  the  desire  to  accomplish  this 
revision  is  present,  the  major  obstacles  to 
making  the  desire  a  reality  have  been  over- 
come. There  are  now  only  two  other  items  to 
consider.  First  is  the  training  of  some  mem- 
ber or  members  of  the  department  in  the 
technical  aspects  of  Interpretation,  classifi- 
cation, and  filing  of  all  fingerprint  cards. 
Next  is  the  overall  price  of  the  revision, 

A  minimum  of  equipment  Is  needed,  and 
it  is  inexpensive  and  readily  available.  A 
fingerprint  magnifier  with  a  Henry  disc  in- 
sert may  be  obtained  for  approximately  $25 
from  any  law  enforcement  supply  house.  A 
ridge  counter  for  clafslfication  purposes 
costs  less  than  ?2,  A  serviceable  ridge  counter 
may  be  improvised  by  fliine  a  point  on  an 
old"  crochet  needle.  The  needed  classlflratton 
index  guide  cards,  if  purchased,  will  cost  in 
the  area  of  870  and  will  accommodate  up  to 
5,000  sets  of  fingerprints  These,  too,  are 
readily  available  through  one  of  the  depart- 
ment's supply  houses. 

THE    TR.MNED    TECHNICLAN 

The  presence  of  a  trained  fingerprint  tech- 
nician Is  indispensable  to  the  establishing  of 
a  classified  fingerprint  file.  He  is  the  man 
who  must  process  the  fingerprint  cards  and 
af'tually  put  into  practice  the  mechanics  of 
establishing  the  fingerprint  file.  The  tech- 
nician muf,t  also  arrange  for  the  basic  train- 
ing of  all  other  members  of  the  department 
in  the  method  of  searching  the  file  for  a  set 
of  fingerprints.  The  procedures  to  be  used 
must  be  carefully  explained  to  each  officer 
if  the  full  value  of  the  file  is  to  be  constantly 
realized  by  the  department. 

Experience  has  clearly  shown  that  even 
after  the  officers  have  been  trained  to  prop- 
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erlv  search  the  files,  mistakes  will  be  made 
in  refiling  the  fingerprint  cards  once  they 
have  been  examined.  This  type  of  mistake  in 
a  classified  filing  system  can  be  nearly  fatal 
to  the  operation  of  the  system  since  a  lost  or 
misplaced  card  may  be  lost  forever.  For  this 
reason  it  has  been  a  rule  In  our  department 
that  a  card  once  removed  from  the  file  by  an 
officer  be  placed  in  a  box  to  be  refiled  later 
by  the  technician  or  his  assistant. 

It  is  important  in  the  small  department 
that  each  mm  be  capable  of  conducting  an 
Intelligent  search  of  the  files.  Crime  and 
criminals  do  not  work  an  8-to-5  shift.  The 
fingerprint  technician  will  not  be  present  24 
hours  a  day  to  search  the  file,  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  each  officer  be  able  to 
find  the  fingerprint  card  that  he  needs  when 
he  needs  it. 

conclusion 

Certainly,  this  article  is  obviously  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  comprehensive  study  of  fin- 
gerprint filing  systems.  Rather,  it  is  written 
with  the  hope  that  a  new  awareness  of  the 
value  of  a  properly  operated  fingerprint  filing 
system  will  be  brought  home  to  the  small 
department.  The  desire  for  such  an  upgrad- 
ing of  the  department's  filing  system  must 
originate  with  the  administrative  head  of 
the  department. 


DOUBLE  STANDARDS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  October  5,  1966. 1  placed  in  the  Record 
a  long  report  on  the  double  standards 
used  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion with  respect  to  cancer  research  done 
on  the  one  hand  by  Government-spon- 
sored scientists  and  on  the  other  hand 
by  scientists  and  doctors  who  chose  not 
to  use  money  from  "the  establishment." 

This  report  dealt  in  particular  with  the 
absolute  refusal  by  FDA  to  permit  a  dis- 
tinguished Ohio  surgeon  to  continue  with 
his  very  promising  anticancer  experi- 
ments which  were  based  on  variations  in 
the  enzyme  content  of  cells. 

I  pointed  out  that  this  surgeon.  Dr. 
F.  L.  Shively,  Sr..  of  Dayton,  had  achieved 
most  remarkable  and  promising  results 
with  his  enzymic  treatment  of  human 
cancers. 

Dr.  Shively.  who  has  spent  a  number 
of  years  in  this  exclusive  pursuit  of  at 
least  a  partial  answer  to  the  cancer  rid- 
dle, is  a  man  well  up  in  his  seventies. 
He  will  not  be  with  us  forever.  His  whole 
project  has  been  totally  blocked  by  FDA 
for  several  years. 

Their  stubborn  refusal  to  permit  him 
to  proceed  is  allegedly  based  on  his  in- 
ability to  comply  with  all  of  the  bureau- 
cratic rigmarole  required  by  FDA  when 
it  does  not  want  a  research  program  to 
go  forward.  Government  or  Government- 
sponsored  medical  research  often  goes 
forward  with  no  controls  whatever. 

The  dramatic  irony  of  this  situation  is 
illustrated  by  a  brief  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  September  11.  1967.  en- 
titled "Two  Cancer  Leads  Give  Promise." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  Cancer  Le.ads  Give  Promise 

New  York.  Sept,  10, — Two  promising  new 
leads  In  cancer  research  were  described  in 
the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Memorial 
.Sloan  Kettering  Cancer  Center  released  to- 
day. 


Earlier  experiments  showed  a  component 
of  human  white  blood  cells  known  as  the 
■transfer  factor'  Is  able  to  transfer  certain 
tvpes  of  immunity  from  one  person  to  an- 
other. Now  Sloan  Kettering  researchers 
have  apparently  reversed  the  course  of  an 
inoperable,  widespread  breast  cancer  by  giv- 
ing a  patient  the  transfer  factor  from  an  ap- 
parently Immune  donor. 

Scientists  explained  that  it  Is  possible  that 
persons  over  50  years  of  ago.  without  a  his- 
tory of  cancer,  may  have  responded  with  an 
immune  reaction  that  enabled  them  to  elim- 
inate cancer  cells  before  they  showed  any 
evidence  of  disease. 

The  report  cautions  that  findings  to  date 
are  preliminary  and  that  extensive  testing  Is 
necessary  to  verify  the  results. 

The  second  new  lead  discussed  In  the  re- 
port concerns  the  biochemistry  of  cancer. 
The  great  difficulty  with  chemical  treatment 
of  cancer  has  always  been  that  any  agent 
that  will  att,ack  cancerous  cells  will  also  at- 
tack healthy  ones. 

Now  it  has  been  found  that  an  enzyme  pro- 
duced by  the  bacterium  escherichia  coli  does 
inhibit  the  growth  of  lymph  cancers  in  mice. 
rats  and  dogs.  The  enzyme  breaks  down  an 
anlmo  acid  required  by  certain  types  of  can- 
cer cells.  When  Injections  of  the  enzyme, 
known  as  L-asparaginase.  are  g^lven.  the  can- 
cer cells  are  Inhibited. 

The  Center  reported  today  that  preliminary 
tests  have  been  begun  in  a  few  selected 
patients. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Sloan  Kettering  Cancer  Center, 
which  gets  over  $4  milUon  from  the 
Federal  Government  each  year — and  for 
1967  this  amount  is  in  a  single  lump-sum 
grant — has  now  come  up  with  a  single 
enzyme  which  inhibits  the  growth  of 
lymph  cancers. 

Dr.  Shively  experimented  for  over  10 
years  with  as  many  as  five  enzymes  and 
with  remarkable  results,  which  have 
been  independently  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Michet  in  Chicago. 

It  would  be  my  estimate  that  Sloan 
Kettering  may  not  be  more  than  5  or 
10  years  behind  where  Dr.  Shively  would 
have  been  if  the  bureaucratic  FDA  had 
not  blocked  his  efforts. 

In  due  time,  Sloan  Kettering,  a  famous 
institution  with  which  I  have  no  quarrel 
whatever,  may  come  up  with  a  partial 
or  complete  answer  to  the  cancer  riddle 
based  on  enzymic  balances.  We  certainly 
hope  that  tliey  or  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  find  the  answer  or  answers  to 
this  riddle  in  the  near  future. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  past  overdue  that  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  de- 
mand of  the  FDA  that  it  apply  the  same 
standards  to  private  medical  research  as 
it  does  to  Government-sponsored  and 
Government-financed  research  Many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  great  advances  m  medi- 
cal knowledge  have  come  from  individual 
doctors  or  dru£-  companies  who  are  not 
controlled  or  financed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, The  time  is  long  since  past  that 
improper  and  dictatorial  control  of  the 
medical  profc-ssion  should  be  taken 
away  from  the  FDA,  and  the  medical 
profession  allowed  to  have  again  its 
rightful  position  of  authority  in  the 
American  system  of  checks  and  balances. 


CONTROL    AND   PREVENTION    OF 
ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  MOSS,  Mr.   President,  not  quite 
a  year  ago,  the  Department  of  Health. 


Education,  and  Welfare  began  work  on  a 
new  national  program  to  control  and 
prevent  alcoholism.  The  Department 
acted  upon  instructions  from  President 
Johnson  contained  in  his  1966  health 
message  to  tlie  Congress,  I  was  pleased 
during  the  weekend  to  learn  of  the  prog- 
ress being  made  toward  the  goal  set  by 
the  President. 

A  monograph  published  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  on  "Alcohol  and  Alcohol- 
ism." reported  that  an  expanded  pro- 
gram is  underway  in  HEW.  Two  pur- 
poses are  being  pursued  simultaneously: 
First,  to  make  available  the  best  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitative  services  to  those 
who  need  them  now^:  and.  second,  to  de- 
velop effective,  practical,  and  acceptable 
methods  of  preventing  alcoholism  and 
excessive  drinking. 

The  new  National  Center  for  Preven- 
tion and  Control  of  Alcoholism  is  at  work 
in  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  This  new  Center  is  the  focal 
point  for  basic  and  applied  research, 
training,  demonstrations,  and  technical 
assistance  to  non-Federal  agencies.  The 
Office  of  Education,  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Administration,  the  Welfare 
Administration,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, and  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital all  are  taking  part  in  the  effort. 

As  Secretary  Gardner  observes  in  his 
foreword  to  the  monograph: 

No  other  national  health  problem  has 
been  so  seriously  neglected  as  alcoholism. 
Many  doctors  decline  to  accept  alcoholics  as 
patients.  Most  hospitals  refuse  to  admit  al- 
coholics. Available  methods  of  treatment 
have  not  been  widely  applied.  Research  on 
alcoholism  and  excessive  drinking  lias  re- 
ceived virtually  no  significant  support 

But  we  are  recognizing  that  alcoholism 
is  a  disease — no  more  moral  or  immoral 
than  tuberculosis  or  pneumonia — and 
that  we  have  not  dealt  with  it  adequately. 
The  monograph  takes  a  calm,  dispas- 
sionate view  of  what  we  know  now  about 
alcohol  and  alcoholism.  In  my  opinion. 
It  is  a  first  big  step  toward  imdei-stand- 
ing  and  eventual  control  of  this  disease. 

I  commend  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health's  report  for  still  another 
reason.  The  public  must  be  informed  As 
Dr.  Stanley  F.  Yolles,  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute, points  out: 

The  results  of  research  would  be  largely 
wasted  unless  they  could  be  communicated 
to  the  adults  and  the  young  people  In  our 
society    whose    welfare    may    be    Intimately 

involved. 

Much  of  what  is  popularly  believed 
about  alcohol  and  alcoholism  simply  is 
not  supported  by  modern  knowledge. 
Tlie  pubUc  must  know  that  there  are 
treatment  methods  now  available  which 
can  be  effective.  The  pubhc  must  know 
that  how  much  a  man  drinks  may  be  less 
important  than  when  he  drinks,  how  he 
drinks,  and  why  he  drinks. 

This  first  report  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  the  new- 
National  Center  for  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol of  AlcohoUsm  helps  to  broaden  our 
understanding  of  the  problems.  I  am 
confident  that  public  support  and  public 
participation  in  the  effoi-t  to  prevent  and 
control  alcohohsm  will  increase  as  public 
understanding  of  the  problems  increases 
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ANACOSTIA     NEIGHBORHOOD 
MUSEUM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday 
evening,  September  15,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's great  cultural  and  educational 
organizations  embarked  upon  a  most 
noble  and  potentially  beneficial  program. 

The  Anacostia  Neighlwrhood  Museum, 
a  completely  new  enterprise,  is  the  result 
of  a  close  collaboration  between  residents 
of  Southeast  Washington  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  For  some  time,  Secre- 
tary S.  Dillon  Ripley,  of  the  Smithsonian, 
has  been  exploring  ways  to  make  the 
Smithsonian's  vast  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge easily  accessible  to  all  people. 

Like  community  groups  all  over  the 
United  States,  citizens  in  the  Southeast- 
Anacostia  area  of  'Washington  have  been 
working  to  make  their  neighborhood  a 
more  attractive  place  in  which  to  live  and 
rear  children.  Among  the  problems  they 
faced  are  unemployment,  racial  discrim- 
ination, exploding  population,  deteriorat- 
ing public  housing  developments,  and 
inadequate  schools  and  recreation  facil- 
ities. 

In  November  1966,  Washington  news- 
papers published  an  account  of  Mr. 
Ripley's  remarks  to  museum  directors  at 
a  meeting  in  Aspen,  Colo.  Mr.  Ripley  told 
his  audience  to  try  taking  their  museums 
to  the  people.  He  suggested  they  rent 
buildings  in  low-income  neighborhoods 
and  install  exhibits  that  could  be  touched 
and  operated.  He  noted  that  many  people 
learn  more  through  touching  and  han- 
dling than  through  reading.  Further- 
more, the  close  study  of  objects  can 
awaken  skills  and  creative  drives  dor- 
mant in  all  of  us. 

Local  community  leaders  In  Anacostia 
considered  Southeast  Washington  an  ex- 
cellent area  to  experiment  with  a  neigh- 
borhood museum.  They  also  thought  that 
the  old  Can,er  Theater  at  Nichols  Ave- 
nue and  Talbert  Road  was  an  ideal  loca- 
tion for  exhibits  and  related  activities. 
In  January  1967  community  leaders  met 
informally  with  Smithsonian  represen- 
tatives and  enthusiastically  offered  to 
cooperate  m  creating  an  experimental 
neighborhood  museum  in  Southeast 
Washington. 

With  the  help  of  the  Greater  Anacos- 
tia Peoples,  Inc..  an  advisory  council  was 
formed  for  the  neighborhood  museum. 
The  council  represents  all  segments  of 
the  local  community:  civic  and  youth 
groups,  tenant  councils,  schools,  recrea- 
tion programs,  the  police,  business  and 
professional  organizations,  the  clergy, 
the  local  fraternal  groups,  and  other?;. 
Members  of  the  ad\isory  council  and 
Smithsonian  staff,  eager  to  see  their 
ideas  become  reality,  met  often  during 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1967.  After 
much  consideration  a  name  was  chosen 
for  the  new  museum,  the  first  set  of  ex- 
hibits was  selected,  and  tiie  search  be- 
gan for  a  director.  Mr.  Jolui  Kinard.  a 
native  of  Southeast  Washington  and  a 
man  experienced  in  the  wide  range  of 
self-help  programs  for  young  people  in 
Africa  and  in  the  United  States,  was  se- 
lected. 

Thanks  to  generous  gifts  from  the 
Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York,  the  Eugene 
and  Agnes  E.  Meyer  Foundation,  of 
Washington,  and  the  Anna  S.  Richard- 


son Fund,  of  Connecticut,  funds  were 
available  to  rent  the  .Carver  Theater  and 
begin  lis  renovation.  The  advisory  coun- 
cil urged  that  as  much  as  possible  of  tlie 
preparatory  work  on  the  building  and 
the  exhibits  be  done  by  neighborhood 
people,  and  the  local  teenagers  were  im- 
patient to  get  going. 

Since  July  1.  2405  Nichols  Avenue  SE.. 
has  been  a  beehive  of  activity.  Under 
the  talented  guidance  of  the  Smithso- 
nian exhibits  department,  beginners,  and 
profes.sionals  of  all  ages  have  been  at 
work  scraping,  plastering,  painting,  lay- 
ing new  floor,  making  curtains  and  plant- 
ing the  outdoor  exhibits  area.  Much  help 
came  from  the  trailblazer  program,  an 
experimental  work-recreation-beautifi- 
cation  program  for  youths,  administered 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Recreation 
Department,  and  from  other  teenagers 
in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and 
work  scholarship  programs.  With  the  in- 
stallation of  the  first  exhibits,  the  neigh- 
borhood museum  came  alive. 

The  admory  council  is  already  plan- 
ning for  the  future  and  considering  ap- 
plied science  exhibits  that  demonstrate 
modern  technology,  historical  exhibits 
on  the  Negro's  role  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  broad  historical  survey  of  the  de- 
velopment and  goals  of  the  various  civil 
rights  organizations. 

This  formal  opening  of  the  Anacostia 
Neighborhood  Museum  Ls  an  exciting 
human  event.  The  development  of  the 
museum  programs  may  well  add  an  im- 
portant new  dimension  to  our  under- 
standing of  how  man  learns  about  his 
world  and  of  how  museums  may  increase 
their  role  in  the  world  of  today  and  to- 
morrow. 

As  Mr.  Ripley  said  on  the  formal  open- 
ing of  this  museum : 

One  of  the  nicest  things  about  museums, 
Is  that  they  speak  for  themselves  better  than 
anyone  can  speak  for  them.  Words  are  a 
very  pale  substitute  for  the  real  objects  that 
musevmis  contain. 

The  reality  of  the  Anacostia  Neigh- 
borhood Museum  speaks  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  cooperation  among  people  and  in- 
stitutions of  all  kinds  and  conditions. 

The  success  of  the  Anacostia  Neigh- 
borhood Museimi  should  serve  as  a  chal- 
len.ae  for  all  of  us  to  continue  to  explore 
the  limitless  possibilities  that  this  type 
of  endeavor  may  afford.  Working  to- 
gether the  people  of  every  city  in  the 
Nation,  united  by  good  will  and  by  a  de- 
termination to  use  every  resource  at  their 
disposal,  can  reach  a  common  goal  of 
betterment  of  the  slums  and  ghettos. 


SAFEGUAFIDING  PRIVACY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  today  a  concerted  effort,  at  both 
National  and  State  levels,  to  preserve  the 
privacy  of  the  American  citizen.  This 
right  of  privacy,  if  it  can  be  protected, 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  the 
mutual  cooperation  of  State,  local,  and 
Federal  bodies. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  Register,  urges  the  Iowa  State 
Legislature  to  pass  legislation  dealing 
with  State  wiretapping  and  eavesdrop- 
ping activities.  The  Register  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  forthright  stand  on  this 


important  issue,  and  we  certainly  hope 
that  the  next  session  of  the  Iowa  Legis- 
lature will  follow  through  on  the  sug- 
gestion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial published  in  the  September  8,  1967, 
Des  Moines  Register  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Safeguarding  Privacy 

It's  doubtful  that  many  people  who  read 
the  reports  In  this  i  per  last  weskend  of 
minute  devices  that  permit  e.'.vesdropping  on 
business,  political,  legal,  medical,  personal 
and  other  conversations  have  been  or  ever 
will  be  subject  to  electronic  eavesdropping. 
The  possibility  that  their  privacy  can  be 
Invaded  without  their  knowledge  or  consent, 
however.  Is  cause  for  concern. 

No  one  can  really  be  certain  at  any  time 
that  someone  he  does  not  know,  for  reasons 
he  cannot  know.  Is  not  "bugging"  his  con- 
versations or  "snooping"  Into  his  private 
life. 

Justice  Louis  Brandels  called  the  right  of 
privacy  the  'right  most  valued  by  civilized 
men."  In  his  me:  age  on  crime  last  Febru- 
ary. President  Johnson  called  it  "the  first 
right  denied  by  an  totalitarian  system"  and 
said  it  wns  "associated  in  the  minds  of  most 
Americans  with  the  right  to  be  free  of  un- 
lawful searches   and   seizures." 

A  bill  to  ban  wiretapping  and  eavesdrop 
ping  except  in  national  security  cases  has 
undergone  hearings  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
but  It  has  yet  to  come  to  debate.  The  wide- 
spread distribution  and  ease  of  access  of 
bugging  and  snooping  devices  points  clearly 
to  the  need  for  action  soon  to  restrict  their 
use. 

The  Iowa  Legislature  during  the  past  ses- 
sion considered  a  bill  to  deal  with  such  ac- 
tivities in  the  state.  The  bill  had  some  flaws, 
and  it  became  lost  in  t!ie  legislative  shuffle. 
It  should  be  revived  in  tlie  next  session. 


OREGON  HIGHWAY  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  liigh- 
way  department  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
hao  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  Nation.  It  has  been  widely 
commended  for  its  innovative  work  in 
highway  comfort  and  .safety.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  note  tliat  the  excel- 
lent work  of  this  department  has  been 
recognized  by  commentai-j-  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  Highway  U.ser,  the  pro- 
fes.sional  publication  of  the  National 
Highway  Users'  Conference. 

As  the  article  points  out.  Oregon  led 
the  country  in  its  exploration  of  the  sub- 
ject of  roadside  rest  areas.  It?  pioneering 
work  has  resulted  in  a  system  of  auto 
turnouts  along  Interstate  Hi.chway  5,  for 
example,  that  combine  simplicity  and 
comfort  in  a  beautiful  ."netting,  providing 
a  welcome  place  for  the  weary  motorist 
to  relax  and  refresh  himself.  The  direct 
effect  of  these  areas  on  traffic  accidents 
would  be  difficult  to  measure  statistically; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  that  this 
important  program  has  effectively  low- 
ered the  probability  of  accidents  result- 
ing from  driver  carelessness  induced  by 
unrelieved  fatigue.  I  take  pride  in  con- 
gratulating the  Oregon  highway  engi- 
neers on  this  signal  contribution  to  high- 
way safety. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
timely  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rest  for  the  Weary 
(By  John  J.  Earley) 

Innovations  in  highway  construction,  par- 
ticular'y  when  dedicated  funds  are  utilized, 
are  always  approached  cautiously.  This  was 
the  case  in  Oregon  In  1956.  when  studies 
were  being  made  concerning  the  Interstate 
System.  The  subject  of  providing  areas 
where  weary  motorists  could  pull  off  the 
busy  freeway  and  relax  until  they  were  re- 
freshed and  ready  to  continue  their  trip 
safely  had  been  advanced  but  was  viewed 
with  some  trepid.itlon  because  of  possible 
public  outcry  over  the  e.xpenditure  of  funds 
Involved. 

At  the  time  these  areas  were  being 
planned,  there  was  no  experience  factor  on 
which  to  base  sound  planning  requirements. 
To  be  sure,  Oregon  had  always  been  listed 
among  the  forerunners  in  providing  areas 
where  travelers  could  pull  ofl'  the  main  high- 
way and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  surrounding 
countryside  before  continuing  their  journey. 
Oregon  law  early  provided  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  scenic  strips  to  preserve  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  countryside.  E\en  in  the  days 
of  the  "Old  Oregon  Trail,"  the  main  route 
for  many  pioneer  travelers  coming  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  turnout  locations  were  pro- 
vided where  the  wagons  could  pull  off  and  let 
man  and  beast  rest. 

TREES    AND    SHRUBS 

Other  early  Oregon  settlers  took  special 
pains  to  provide  beauty  along  routes  where 
it  had  not  existed  by  planting  trees  and 
shrubs  and  caring  for  them.  When  the  high- 
way along  the  Columbia  Gorge  was  refur- 
bished shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
turnouts  were  provided  at  appropriate  loca- 
tions. This  helped  win  this  highway  world 
renown  for  scenic  beauty — a  beauty  that 
could  be  enjoyed. 

Then,  too.  the  highway  department  had 
provided  waysides  and  picnic  areas  along 
some  of  Its  primary  and  secondary  highways, 
but  these  were  on  an  entirely  different  scale 
than  had  been  proposed  for  the  Interstate 
Svstem.  This  might  well  be  called  the  "era 
of  the  minor  rest  area,"  while  that  of  the 
Interstate  System  might  well  be  dubbed  "the 
era  of  the  major  rest  area,"  for  they  are  far 
more  extensive. 

In  1948.  a  separate  landscape  division  was 
added  to  the  highway  department,  and  the 
thinking  along  the  line  of  waysides  and  road- 
side safetv  rest  areas  began  to  change. 

.\  coordinated  statewide  system  of  way- 
sides and  roadside  safety  rest  areas  was  de- 
veloped. As  millions  cf  Americans  took  to  the 
hlghwavs  following  the  lifting  of  gas  restric- 
tions of  World  War  II,  the  need  and  demand 
for  these  areas  became  more  pronounced. 

ESTIMATES    MADE 

As  Oregon's  highway  engineers  pondered 
the  problem  in  1956.  estimates  were  made  on 
probable  use.  and  the  figure  of  three  to  four 
per  cent  of  the  average  dally  traffic  was  ad- 
vanced. It  wa^  believed  that  truckers  would 
make  little  use  of  the  rest  areas.  In  addition 
to  size,  the  question  of  what  to  Include  was 
also  being  considered.  There  was  little  ques- 
tion that  rest  room  facilities  should  be  in- 
cluded, along  with  potable  water.  It  was  de- 
cided that  they  should  be  well  illuminated 
for  full  night  iise.  Easy  access  to  and  from 
the  freeway  had  to  be  provided,  but  the  next 
question  was  where  and  how  far  apart  should 
thev  be.  Should  they  be  close  to  cities,  or  In 
fairly  remote  areas?  These  were  only  a  few 
of  the  Items  which  the  early  planners  had 
to  consider. 

When  the  survey  involving  the  proposed 
Interstate  routes  through  Oregon  was 
launched  In  1956,  It  was  proposed  that  the 
sites  for  the  safety  rest  areas  be  from  45 
to  50  miles  apart.  After  the  siu-vey  had  been 
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completed  and  additional  study  made,  it  was 
decided  to  space  them  approximately  35  miles 
apart,  and  along  Interstate  5.  extending  north 
and  south  through  Oregon,  this  Is  what  they 
are  today.  Construction  on  Interstate  SON  Is 
not  yet  completed. 

The  first  safety  rest  area  on  Interstate  5 
was  constructed  at  Oak  Grove,  between  Al- 
bany and  Eugene.  Limited  parallel  parking 
space  was  provided  for  trucks.  When  opened 
to  the  public  in  1962,  this  site  soon  proved 
woefully  inadequate  to  take  care  of  the  de- 
maud,  particularly  of  truckers. 

POPUL.AR 

No  one  had  truly  envisioned  the  Immense 
popularity  of  these  areas,  which  allowed  the 
harassed  driver  and  his  cramped  passengers 
an  opportunity  to  stretch  their  legs  and 
relax.  As  mentioned  previously.  Oregon  was 
a  pioneer  in  this  field,  and  there  was  no 
experience  factor  on  which  to  base  plans. 
The  number  of  truck  drivers  taking  advan- 
tage of  these  areas  far  exceeded  the  wildest 
estimate.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
changes  would  have  to  be  made  in  the 
original  planning.  More  and  better  space 
would  have   to  be   provided  for  trucks. 

The  restful  atmosphere  provided  by  these 
safety  rest  areas,  constructed  and  landscaped 
to  blend  with  the  surrounding  countryside, 
has  lured  many  weary  travelers  to  relax  in 
this  aura  of  tranquillity.  The  planning  and 
calculated  risk  taken  In  the  construction  of 
these  sites  have  been  repaid  a  thousandfold. 
In  some  areas,  the  use  factor  has  risen  to 
15  to  17  per  cent  of  the  average  daily  traffic 
on  that  stretch  of  highway.  The  highway 
department  has  received  Innumerable  letters 
from  across  the  country  expressing  the  de- 
light and  appreciation  of  motorists  who  have 
paused  to  relax. 

Oregon's  planners  in  this  field  have  now 
risen  from  the  ranks  of  Innovators  and  are 
experts  whose  advice  and  experience  Is 
eagerly  sought  In  this  area.  Many  ask  for  the 
descrijjtlon  and  cost  of  an  average  safety 
rest  area.  This  Is  difficult  to  give  because 
there  is  no  average  rest  area.  While  they  may 
look  similar,  no  two  are  alike,  nor  are  they 
constructed  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  size  of  the  parking  lot  Is  based  on  a 
percentage  of  the  average  daily  traffic  for  that 
particular  section  of  the  freeway. 

TOO   LOW? 

After  the  Initial  experience  of  Oak  Grove, 
It  was  decided  to  provide  for  a  12  per  cent  use 
factor,  programmed  20  years  into  the  future. 
As  can  be  seen,  In  some  cases  this  figure  may 
have  been  too  low.  Separate  parking  areas 
were  provided  for  trucks  and  trailers  and 
passenger  cars.  It  is  all  angled  parking.  In 
addition  to  rest  room  facilities  and  safe 
water,  picnic  t<ibles  and  a  large  map  board 
were  provided.  The  sealed  map  board  displays 
an  official  highway  map  and  an  enlarged  map 
of  the  Immediate  area.  The  sites  are  well 
lighted,  and  adequate  acceleration  and  de- 
celeration lanes  are  provided  with  easy  ac- 
cess to  and  from  the  highway. 

Undoubtedly,  landscaping  and  building  ar- 
chitecture have  played  an  important  role 
in  the  popularity  of  the  safety  rest  area. 
Trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  indigenotis  to  the 
area  are  used  around  the  locations.  During 
the  summer  months,  the  areas  are  a  bevy  of 
color,  thanks  to  the  native  flowers.  Every 
effort  Is  made  to  keep  maintenance  to  a 
minimum.  Trees  and  shrubs  are  selected  with 
this  in  mind,  and  facilities,  while  wholly  ade- 
quate, are  simple.  The  areas  are  kept  In  a 
spotless  condition,  which  adds  to  their  at- 
tractiveness. Disposal  cans  are  scattered 
throughout  the  areas,  which  helps  Immensely 
with  the  Utter  problem.  The  structures  are 
not  ornate,  but  are  designed  to  blend  with 
the  stirroundlng  terrain, 

ASSISTANCE 

As  a  matter  of  course.  Informational  at- 
tendants  are   not   stationed   at   these   sites. 


but  maintenance  personnel  attired  In  Iden- 
tifiable uniforms  with  State  patches  are  in- 
variably present  during  daylight  hours.  These 
attendants  are  Instructed  to  assist  travelers 
by  imparting  bits  of  tourist  information.  At 
the  Siskiyou  Information  Center,  a  safety 
rest  area  a  few  miles  north  of  the  California- 
Oregon  State  line,  the  highway  department 
employs  trained  Information  specialists  dur- 
ing the  tourist  season  to  advise  travelers  of 
Oregon's  facilities.  At  the  Baldock  area,  a 
"Grove  of  the  States,"  Is  being  added.  This 
grove  will  feature  the  State  tree  of  each  of  the 
50  States,  although  in  a  few  Instances  sub- 
stitutions have  had  to  be  made  because  of 
Oregon's  climate.  There  will  be  rustic  paths 
and  signs  to  guide  the  traveler  through  the 
area. 

The  safety  rest  areas  are  not  constructed 
to  provide  for  overnight  camping,  but  the 
question  Is  often  raised  as  to  how  long  one 
can  stay  in  a  location.  As  the  name  Implies, 
they  are  btillt  for  safety  purposes — to  provide 
a  haven  where  a  tired  and  weary  driver  can 
pull  off  the  highway  and  relax.  No  one  Is 
about  to  tell  a  tired  driver  to  get  out  on  the 
freeway  and  move  along.  The  chance  of  ac- 
cident Is  too  great.  How  long  one  can  stay 
In  a  particular  area  has  never  been  tested 
officially,  but  authorities  are  lenient  except 
when  it  comes  to  camping  In  the  area. 

BIG    SUCCESS 

To  say  that  the  safety  rest  area  has  been 
a  success  In  Oregon  Is  to  put  It  mildly.  Letters 
from  hundreds  of  satisfied  motorists  will  at- 
test to  this.  The  State  now  has  eight  double 
units  and  two  single  units  along  Interstate  5. 
When  Interstate  SON  Is  completed,  there  will 
be  six  double  units  along  this  stretch  of  free- 
way. Tliroughout  the  State,  including  pri- 
mary and  secondary  highways,  there  Is  a  total 
of  54  units.  It  is  an  unusual  sight  to  drive 
along  the  freeway  in  any  kind  of  weather 
and  at  any  time  of  the  year  and  not  to  see 
them  well  occupied. 

It  Is  an  Innovation  that  the  planners 
have  a  right  to  be  proud  of,  both  In  en- 
joyment to  the  traveling  public  and  In  the 
number  of  lives  saved.  There  Is  no  way  of 
measuring  the  number  of  lives  saved  ac- 
ciu-ately,  but  there  Is  little  doubt  that  the 
tired  driver  is  a  menace  on  today's  high  speed 
highways.  To  give  him  a  safe  spot  to  relax 
cannot  help  but  result  In  lives  saved. 


ITALY  AND  AMERICA :  A  WARM  AND 
FIRM  FRIENDSHIP  BETWEEN  TWO 
GREAT  NATONS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  close- 
ness of  Italy  and  the  United  States,  of  all 
things  Italian,  and  all  things  American, 
was  never  more  aptly  illustrated  than  in 
the  exchange  of  remarks  between  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  President  Saragat  as 
they  met  at  the  'White  House  a  few  days 
ago. 

Each  President  spoke  of  the  warmth 
and  esteem  which  his  people  felt  for  the 
other. 

Each  President  traced  the  historic  and 
close  relationship  between  Italy  and  the 
United  States. 

And  each  President  stressed  the  fact 
that  we  are  closer  today  politically,  eco- 
nomically, and  culturally  than  at  any 
time  before  in  our  history. 

This  is  the  kind  of  relationship  which 
the  United  States  wants  to  Improve  and 
strengthen  in  the  days  ahead.  And  the 
policies  of  the  Johnson  administration 
are  devoted  to  a  newer  and  closer  friend- 
ship between  our  two  countries. 

It  was  particularly  noteworthy  to  read 
President  Johnson's  praise  of  President 
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Saragat  as  one  of  the  advocates  of  the 
new  alliance  and  partnership  between 
our  two  nalioui,  an  alliance  which  has 
now  become  an  Atlantic  community  of 
nations. 

I  take  deep  personal  pleasure  in  ask- 
ing unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  exchange  of  greet- 
ings between  President  Johnson  and 
President  Saragat  as  they  met  at  the 
White  House  just  a  few  days  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  greet- 
ings were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Exchange  of   Remarks  Between   President 
Lyndon    Baines   Jojinson    and   President 
GrusEPPE  Saragat,  of  Italy,  on  the  Lat- 
ter s  Arrival  at  the  White  House 
President    Johnson.     Mr.     President,     Mr. 
Foreign    Minister,    distinguished    ladies   and 
gentlemen.  I  am  honored  to  extend  America  s 
warm  welcome  to  our  friends  from  Italy. 

We  know  President  Saragat  as  the  leader 
of  a  very  great  and  venerated  nation.  We 
know  him  also  as  a  patriot  who  fought  for 
freedom,  who  know  the  bitterness  of  exile, 
and  who  now  leads  a  free  people  to  new  pros- 
perity. 

.\a  we  speak  here  today  on  the  White 
Hoi^.se  lawn,  we  are  being  seen  and  heard 
by  the  good  people  cif  Italy,  by  means  of  com- 
munications satellite  and  a  new  station  at 
Puclno. 

So  I  have  the  chance.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  to  address  our  welcome  to  you,  but  also 
to  speak  to  your  people. 

I  want  them  to  know  of  our  affection  and 
our  esteem  for  Italy.  Italy  has  enriched 
America  beyond  measure;  it  has  earned  a 
debt  beyond  repayment. 

A  country  is  no  more  than  its  people,  and 
America  has  been  blessed  with  millions  of 
families  who  trace  their  ancestry  back  to 
Italy.  They  have  given  color,  force,  and 
vitality  to  our  American  character. 

Our  people  are  united  both  in  blood,  and 
by  a  love  of  beauty.  The  genius  of  your 
people  has  made  Italian  art  and  literature, 
music,  science,  and  architecture  a  treasure  of 
our  Western  civlll:^at!on. 

Last  vear,  when  the  floods  came  to  Flor- 
ence, u.  was  not  only  Italy  that  felt  the  shock 
of  loss:  It  was  the  entire  world.  It  was  not 
only  the  people  of  Italy  who  responded;  It 
was  the  people  of  the  world.  I  am  very  proud 
that  so  many  Americans  played  a  part  In 
helping  to  repair  and  restore  tha^^e  works  of 
man's  spirit. 

Because  we  love  Italy.  Americans  rejoice 
In  your  country's  unprecedented  prosperity, 
and  the  well-being  it  Is  bringing  to  your 
people.  The  remarkable  recovery  that  has 
marked  your  economy  in  the  past  few  years 
has  established  Italy  as  a  strong  partner  In 
the  European  community.  It  gives  convincing 
evidence  of  the  energy  and  skills  that  are 
characteristic  of  the  Italian  people. 

The  Interest  our  two  peoples  have  In  each 
other  is  very  real  L.ist  year.  613.000  Ameri- 
cans toured  Italy,  and  nearly  45,000  Italians 
visited  America.  1  hope  thousands  more 
Italians  will  come  to  visit  us  in  America. 
Each  visit,  by  each  person,  is  still  another 
bond  between  us.  Wliether  we  meet  as  heads 
of  state,  or  just  as  vacationing  tourists,  we 
have  much  to  learn  from  each  other. 

For  the  past  two  decades,  our  nations 
have  been  Joined  in  an  Intimate  partner- 
ship and  alliance.  You,  Mr.  President,  were 
among  the  first  to  recognize  the  necessity 
of  that  partnership.  You  have  always  been 
its  advocate  and  champion. 

You  have  been.  In  the  words  of 
Dante  ".  .  .  like  a  firm  tower  that  never 
sways  from  the  blowing  of  the  winds  " 

An  Itall.sn  led  the  way  to  the  New  World. 
So  has  modem  Italy  led  In  the  rebuilding  of 
the  old. 


Mr.  President.  It  Is  with  great  pleasure 
that  Mrs.  Johnson.  I,  and  other  members  of 
our  official  family,  welcome  you  here  to  the 
White  House  this  afternoon. 

We  know  that  our  talks  will  be  most 
pleasant  and  most  rewarding. 

Thank  you  for  ha\'lng  come. 

President  Saragat.  Mr.  President.  I  sin- 
cerely thank  you  for  the  courteous  words 
with  which  you  have  welcomed  us,  and  I  am 
happy  to  extend  to  you,  and  to  the  great 
Nation  that  you  guide,  the  greeting  of  Italy. 

The  Italian  people  look  to  the  United 
States  as  a  friend  and  ally,  to  which  they 
are  bound  by  many  common  ties  of  civiliza- 
tion, a  long-standing  tradition  of  Intense 
political,  cultural  and  economic  relations, 
and  by  an  ardent  faith  in  the  great  ideals 
of  liberty  and  human  dignity. 

These  ties,  this  tradition,  and  this  faith 
constitute  the  foundations  on  which  the 
solid  edifice  of  friendship  between  our  two 
nations  has  been  built,  a  friendship  which, 
while  having  Its  roots  In  the  distant  past. 
has  always  been  renewing  itself  and  which  is, 
today  more  than  ever,  alive,  vigoroxis.  and 
rich  in  benefits  for  our  people,  furthering 
freedom,  security  and  peace  for  all  and  being 
therefore  an  element  of  progress  for  man- 
kind as  a  whole. 

Great  men  in  the  history  of  our  countries — 
men  who  have  left  an  important  Imprint  in 
all  fields  of  human  civilization — have  taken 
part  and  are  now  taking  part  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  edifice  of  friendship.  But 
foremost  in  my  thoughts  Is  the  landing  in 
this  free  country  of  millions  of  Italians  who 
have  found  here  a  home  and  work,  bringing 
with  them  the  contribution  of  their  untiring 
ingenuity 

They  are  proud  to  be  citizens  of  the  free 
American  Republic,  as  they  are  of  their 
Italian  heritage.  They  constitute  a  powerful 
bond  of  friendship  between  two  peoples  who 
have  been  brought  close  together  by  common 
Ideals,  historical  events,  and  technological 
progress.  I  have  mentioned  technological 
progress  also  because,  as  you  yourself  have 
recalled,  an  American  satellite  and  several 
very  modern  Instillations  built  in  Italy  are 
permitting  Italians  and  Americans  to  see  and 
h&AT  us  at  this  very  moment  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 

The  invitation  that  you.  Mr.  President, 
have  kindly  extended  to  me  confirms  the 
friendship  which  links  our  two  countries,  a 
friendship  not  only  of  Governments,  but 
also — which  is  more  Important — of  peoples. 
In  this  way  we  are  offered  the  possibility  of 
having  an  open  and  frank  exchange  of  views 
which  will  Include  the  problems  of  common 
and  direct  Interest  as  well  as  the  more  gen- 
eral problems  whose  solution  is  dally  be- 
coming more  urgent  and  more  necessary  if 
m.mk'.nd  is  to  enjoy — as  we  fervidly  wish — 
the  benefits  of  peace,  of  Justice  and  liberty 
for  which  It  Is  striving  to  the  utmost. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  grateful  to  you 
for  having  offered  me  the  opportunity  to  re- 
turn once  again  to  the  hospitable  soil  of 
America  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
look  again  at  the  gratifying  reality  of  the 
friendly  relations  that  bind  our  two  coun- 
tries, and  to  contribute,  with  you,  to  their 
further   strengthening. 


THE     WAR     IN     VIETNAM     VIEWED 
WITH    INCRFJVSED    SKEPTICISM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
reactions  of  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  the  present  course  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  are  described  most 
aptly  in  an  article  written  by  Don  Ober- 
dorfer  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  of  September  17,  1967. 
Entitled  •'Noninterventionism.  1967 
Style."  the  article  points  out  that  Sena- 
tors with  long  and  distinguished  careers 


are  viewing  our  widespread  commitments 
with  increasing  skepticism. 

While  Vietnam  is  of  immediate  con- 
cern, this  article  discusses  the  tendency 
of  our  Government  to  involve  us  in  a 
variety  of  civil  and  political  upheavals 
abroad,  the  results  of  which  are  of  doubt- 
ful importance  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Oberdorfer  is  an  able  reporter, 
and  I  believe  that  his  article  presents 
a  fair  and  objective  analy.sis  of  a  growing 
body  of  sentiment  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Noninterventionism.    1967    Style 
(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

Washington.—  On  Saturday,  July  8,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  telephoned  Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell  of  Georgia  to  inform  him 
that  three  United  States  Air  Force  jet  trans- 
ports and  15  men  were  being  ordered  to  the 
Congo  as  logistical  and  political  support  for 
the  Mobutu  Government  in  its  battle  with 
rebels  and  mercenaries. 

Tlie  Senator  was  distinctly  unhappy  at  this 
news,  and  he  bluntly  told  the  Secretary  so. 
He  saw  no  reason  for  the  United  States  to 
become  Involved  in  Mobutu's  domestic  crisis. 
And  should  G  I.'s  be  endangered  or  killed, 
he  reasoned,  the  pressure  would  mount  to 
send  more  men  to  handle  the  problem. 

To  Russell.  It  was  painfully  reminiscent  of 
an  afternoon  13  years  before  In  an  Atlanta 
hotel  room,  when  the  emissary  of  another 
Pre.^ldent  broke  the  ne'.vs  that  new  arms 
aid  and  some  technician?  were  being  sent  to 
Indochina  in  an  effort  to  help  the  tottering 
French.  "You  can  assure  the  President 
(Eisenhower)  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
I  Dulles]  mat  I  will  not  say  a  word  about 
this  publicly."  Russell  had  told  his  inform- 
ant, then-Assistant  Secretary  of  Stale 
Thruston  B  Morton.  "But  you  can  also  tell 
them  for  me  that  this  is  the  biggest  mis- 
take we  have  ever  made." 

Tlie  vivid  memory  of  that  occasion  had 
often  returned  to  haunt  Richard  Russell, 
and  this  time  he  resolved  not  to  repeat  his 
public  silence  of  the  past.  And  so  it  was  that 
shortly  after  the  Senate  met  on  Monday 
noon,  July  10.  the  prestigious  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  rose  in 
his  seat,  cocked  his  head  to  one  side  as  he  is 
wont  to  do  when  angry,  pounded  his  desk 
and  denounced  the  dispatch  of  the  three 
planeloads  to  the  Congo  as  unjustified.  Im- 
moral and  unwLse. 

One  after  another,  the  elders  of  the  Sen- 
ate— Democrats  and  Republicans,  liberals 
and  conservatives,  "doves"  and  "hawks" — 
rose  to  echo  his  words  with  protest.s  of  their 
own.  J.  W.  Fulbright  of  .^rk.in.'^as  observed 
acidly  that  "we  have  .ilmoj^  acquired  a  habit. 
seems  to  me,  of  Intervening  wherever  the 
slightest  eruption  takes  place  "  Mike  Mans- 
field of  Montana  was  "shocked,  si-.rpr:sed  and 
dism.iyed  .  .  .  because  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  Involve  ourselves  in  any  and  every  pirt 
of  the  world."  Milton  R.  Young  of  North 
Dakota  said  this  appeared  to  be  a  "con- 
tinuation of  the  policy  that  was  Initiated 
following  Wnrld  W.ir  11.  at  which  time  th" 
experts  in  the  Pentagon  and  the  State  De- 
partment determined  that  we  were  going  to 
police  the  whole  world."  John  C.  Stennls  of 
Mississippi  declared  ruefully  that  "if  we 
have  not  already  learned  a  lesson  by  going 
In  alone  and  getting  unnecessarily  involved 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  we  will  never 
learn  It." 

The  explosive  reaction  In  the  Senate 
broucht  Secret.ary  Rusk  hurrying  to  Capitol 
Hill    to    promise    early    withdrawal    of    the 
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planes  and  men.  Orders  were  dispatched  to 
the  pilots  in  the  Congo  to  exercise  super- 
caution  in  performance  of  their  mission, 
,The  orders  were  followed,  and  as  of  last 
weekend,  two  of  the  planes  had  returned.) 
And  whether  by  connection  or  coincidence, 
the  State  Department  quickly  announced  It 
had  rejected  a  similar  and  pending  request 
for  military  help  from  the  embattled  Gov- 
ernment of  Nigeria. 

While  the  tempest  over  the  Congo  planes 
was  fleeting,  the  sentiment  behind  it  was 
not.  Since  the  turn  of  the  year,  this  abhor- 
rence of  Intervention,  this  allergic  reaction 
to  further  United  States  Involvement  abroad, 
has  found  repeated  expression  in  the  90th 
Congress  It  is  emerging  as  a  notable  new 
fact  of  life  in  Washington: 

In  April,  the  Senate  declined  to  give  Presi- 
dent Johnson  the  resolution  he  wanted  to 
take  with  him  to  a  meeting  with  Latin- 
American  chiefs  of  state  of  Punta  Del  Este. 
Many  lawmakers  drew  a  parallel  with  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  which  has  been  used 
to  Justify  growing  United  States  Involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  May,  Congress  for  the  first  time  In  a 
decade  rejected  a  new  weapons  system  re- 
quested by  the  Pentagon— the  $l-bllllon 
fleet  of  "fast  deployment  logistic  ships"  de- 
signed to  provide  emergency  support  to 
United  States  forces  anj-where  in  the  world. 
"If  our  involvement  in  foreign  conflicts  can 
be  made  quicker  and  easier,"  objected  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  "there  Is 
the  temptation  to  intervene  in  many  situa- 
tions." 

In  June,  lawmakers  spoke  vigorously  and 
virtuallv  unanimously  in  meetings  with 
Rusk  aiad  other  high  officials  against  any 
unilateral  United  States  involvement  in  the 
erupting  Middle  East  crisis.  And  when  the 
results  of  the  fighting  later  turned  out  to 
their  liking,  the  solons  congratulated  them- 
selves on  the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of  remain- 
ing aloof. 

In  July,  the  Senators  protested  the  dis- 
patch of  the  Congo  airplanes. 

In  August,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  began  public  hearings  on  a  Ful- 
bright resolution  to  define  narrowly  United 
States  commitments  to  foreign  powers.  Sen- 
ior conservatives  in  the  Senate  praised  the 
study  in  an  unusual  public  demonstration 
of  solidarity  with  foreign  policy  dissenters. 

The  consortium  of  caution  behind  these 
developments  is  centered  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  which  has  special  responsi- 
bility for  foreign  afi'airs  by  Constitutional 
authority  and  by  tradition,  and  it  Includes 
among  its  ranks  leading  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate establishment.  This  last  fact  is  Impor- 
tant, for  the  power  of  these  elders — most  of 
them  from  relatively  safe  seats  in  small 
states— can  greatly  Influence  both  legislative 
and  executive  policy.  Today  these  men  are 
deeply  troubled  by  the  international  travails 
and  perils  of  their  country.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  third  decade  of  the  Cold  War,  they 
are  coming  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
is  drastically  overcommitted  in  military  and 
political  alliances  around  the  world. 

Having  approved  security  commitments 
with  42  countries  in  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  (1947),  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
1 1949) ,  the  Soulhe,ast  Asia  Treaty  ( 1954)  and 
numerous  bilateral  agreements,  they  have 
long  since  seen  the  end  of  the  era  when 
American  nuclear  might  appeared  to  guar- 
antee international  borders  at  a  relatively 
mcdest  cost.  Nor  has  foreign  aid  lived  up  to 
its  advance  billing  as  a  way  to  head  off 
trouble  at  a  fractional  charge  on  the  United 
States  gross  national  product  (with  most  of 
the  funds  returning  in  the  form  of  military 
or  nonmilitary  purchases  i .  And  as  the  Euro- 
pean powers  have  shed  many  of  their  colonies 
and  global  responsibilities  and  their  willing- 
ness to  intervene  in  distant  lands,  lawmakers 
have  acquired  the  bitter  feeling  that  America 
Is  all  alone  In  a  system  of  alliances  without 


allies,  with  only  servitors  and  mendicants  to 
share  as  partners  in  case  of  foreign  strife. 

Unbelievable  as  it  might  have  seemed  In 
the  aftermath  of  World  War  II.  the  United 
States  at  the  beginning  of  1967  was  main- 
taining more  than  one  million  of  its  fighting 
men  abroad.  A  little  more  than  half  of  them 
were  directly  connected  with  Vietnam,  but 
others  were  scattered  in  such  places  as 
Europe  (365,000  mem,  Latin  America  (40,- 
000),  Japan  (40.000),  Korea  (50,000)  and 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  (10,000). 

As  of  this  April,  the  United  States  had 
military  advisory  teams — or  their  euphe- 
mistic equivalents — in  at  least  38  countries. 
Major  United  States  military  bases  were  be- 
ing maintained  in  at  least  20  countries,  and 
more  than  3.000  "minor  bases  "  were  scattered 
throughout  the  world.  The  United  States  was 
supplying  some  form  of  economic  assistance 
to  at  least  76  countries — roughly  three-flfths 
of  all  the  nations  on  the  earth. 

Rather  than  protecting  the  United  States 
against  foreign  entanglements,  many  of  these 
exertions  seemed  to  be  a  Justifying  basis  for 
further  involvement.  This  had  proved  to  be 
the  case  In  South  Vietnam,  which  is  the 
great  object  lesson  and  the  most  powerful 
force  in  the  new  thinking  among  the  law- 
makers. 

The  growing  frustration  of  Vietnam  is  the 
root  of  the  new  noninterventionism.  The 
fact  that  senior  lawmakers  prefer  different 
exist  doors — "more  bombing,"  "negotiate," 
"withdraw" — tends  to  mask  the  common 
claustrophobia.  "No  more  Vietnams"  is  a 
virtually  universal  sentiment  on  Capitol 
Hill 

While  the  war  continues,  additional  In- 
volvement elsewhere,  except  under  the  most 
extreme  circumstances,  is  considered  un- 
thinkable, for  lack  of  available  military  man- 
power as  well  as  political  reasons.  And  be- 
yond Vietnam,  lawmakers  are  looking  for  a 
cutback  in  American  ubiquity  and  burdens. 

The  "tough,  hard-shell  fellows,"  as  one  of 
their  colleagues  calls  the  senior  men  In  Con- 
gress, arc  aware  that  this  course  will  not  be 
ea.«^y.  Pew  of  them  take  a  cheery  view  of  the 
prospects  for  tranquillity  In  the  world.  Com- 
munism is  seen  as  a  continuing  danger, 
thotigh  badly  shattered  as  a  unified  ideology. 
Friends  must  be  assisted,  promises  must  be 
kept.  Yet  Vietnam  has  impressed  them  as 
never  before  with  the  staggering  price  tag 
which  may  accompany  intervention,  while 
trouble  at  home  has  raised  new  questions 
about  the  nation's  ability  or  willingness  to 
pay.  At  the  very  least,  these  men  are  saying 
the  enormity  of  the  burdens  demands  great 
caution — and  a  decent  sense  of  international 
priorities. 

Most  of  them  believe  that  Latin  America 
Is  more  important  to  this  nation  than  Eu- 
rope, Europe  more  important  than  Asia  and 
Asia  more  Important  than  Africa.  One  reason 
for  the  ferocity  of  the  protest  over  the  Congo 
was  that  in  their  eyes  It  was  an  extreme  case 
Involving  an  African  country  which  can 
boast  no  United  States  military  commitment 
and  no  apparent  threat  of  Communism.  Over 
and  over,  the  nonlnterventlonlsts  say  that 
the  United  States  must  not  be  "the  world's 
policeman."  They  don't  want  to  cop  out  of 
the  world,  for  they  find  that  Impractical. 
But  they  don't  want  to  cop  over  it  either. 

John  C.  Stennls.  65,  Is  a  former  country 
judge  from  De  Kalb,  Miss.,  who  prides  him- 
self on  common  sense,  good  judgment  and 
the  ability  to  "plow  a  straight  furrow  right 
down  to  the  end  of  my  row."  Next  to  Richard 
Russell,  who  has  been  ailing  with  emphy- 
sema, Stennls  appears  to  be  the  leading  fig- 
ure of  the  Southern  establishment  In  the 
Senate  and  is  well  on  his  way  to  a  similar  role 
in  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

Steruiis  Is  second  to  Russell  on  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  his  deputy 
on  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, which  together  control  the  legisla- 
tive authority  and  the  vast  sums  of  money 


for  the  United  States  military  establishment 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Sten- 
nls Is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ethjcs  Com- 
mittee and.  as  such,  the  chief  exemplar  and 
judge  of  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues.  And 
he  IS  chairman  of  the  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subconunlttee,  a  special  military-af- 
fairs unit,  established  by  and  lor  Lyndon 
Johnson  in  1950,  which  has  recently  called 
for  stepped-up  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
as  a  further  pressure  on  the  enemy  In  the 
Asian  war. 

Pew  people  remember  that  Stennls — like 
most  of  his  Senatorial  colleagues  of  the 
time — vigorously  nnd  outspokenly  opposed 
the  Inception  of  United  States  mlllt.\ry  in- 
tervention in  Vietnam.  In  a  series  of  1954 
speeches  in  the  Senate,  the  Misslsslpplan  de- 
cried the  dispatch  of  American  'technicians'* 
and  predicted  that  the  United  States  was 
"going  to  w.nr.  inch  by  inch"  without  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress  or  the  American  people, 
A  Communist  takeover  in  Southeast  Asia 
would  have  "serious  consequences,"  he  said 
on  May  11,  1954,  but  "it  would  carry  far 
worse  consequences  for  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  for  us  to  be- 
come engaged  In  a  long,  costly  and  Indecisive 
war  that  left  us  without  victory." 

Stennls  looked  with  concern  then  and 
now,  at  the  drain  on  American  manpower 
and  resources  and  the  resulting  impairment 
of  the  nation's  ability  to  meet  other  crises 
which  might  arise.  La.st  summer,  a  full  yeir 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commlt- 
tes  hearings  on  national  commitments, 
Stennls  held  a  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
Inquiry  Into  the  same  topic,  featuring  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
uniformed  military  services.  Measuring  the 
commitments  against  the  resources  av.Tllable 
to  meet  them.  Stennls  concluded  that  "we 
must  make  a  hardheaded  and  re.ilistic  dis- 
tinction between  what  we  are  willing  to  do 
and  what  we  are  reasonably  able  to  do  with- 
in the  limits  of  our  national  resources  " 

Today  Stennis  says  he  and  his  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  are  at  least  taking  a  "second 
look"  before  leaping  into  further  involve- 
ment in  world  troubles. 

"This  war  in  Vietnam."  he  explained  on 
a  recent  afternoon,  "has  taught  us  dearly 
that  in  spite  of  our  tremendous  economic 
strenerth  and  modern  military  weapons,  there 
are  at  least  limitations  to  our  manpower. 

"To  come  to  the  rescue  of  a  small  nation 
like  South  Vietnam,  with  a  supply  line  half- 
way around  the  world  and  relatively  little  aid 
from  other  countries,  makes  It  virtually  im- 
possible for  us  to  take  on  more  than  one 
large  commitment  at  a  time.  Vietnam  is  also 
an  illustration  that  those  In  alliance  with 
us  do  not  actually  respond  with  help — as.  for 
instance,  the  other  SEATO  members. 

"These  developments  have  been  quite  Im- 
pressive to  me,"  he  says.  "They  should  be  a 
lesson  to  us." 

In  Stennls'  view.  Central  and  South 
America  are  far  more  vital  to  the  United 
States  as  "our  special  area  of  the  world" 
which  is  subject  to  the  threat  of  subversion 
and  infiltration  arising  from  Cuba. 

Looking  at  the  postwar  era,  Stennls  Is  tin- 
happy  that  "we  are  the  ones  who  have  to 
stay  and  continue  to  pay  the  bill  year  after 
year,  even  after  the  fighting  is  over.  South 
Korea  Is  an  illustration  of  this.  It  will  also  be 
true  In  South  Vietnam,  because  I  believe  we 
will  be  there  20  years  after  the  fighting  has 
stopped— not  for  aggressive  ptirposes,  of 
course.  We  are  really  still  in  Western  Europe 
even  though  the  fighting  stopped  there  In 
1945." 

And  how  does  he  square  his  cautious  as- 
sessment's of  national  power  with  his  private 
and  public  demands  for  greater  military  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam?  To  Stennls,  who  Is  deeply 
imbued  with  the  Southerner's  sense  of 
"honor"  and  "the  flag,"  there  is  no  course 
but  to  see  the  battle  through.  He  Is  reminded 
of  a  trip  with  his  father  long  ago  along  the 
dirt  roads  of  rural  Mississippi.  Another  farm- 
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en's  horse  and  wagon  waa  mired  In  a  ditch, 
surrounded  by  a  great  crowd  of  people 
wringing  their  hands  and  offering  advice. 
•'What  he  needs  Is  not  somebody  to  talk  to 
him."  said  the  elder  Stennis,  setting  to  work 
with  determlnaUon,  "but  somebody  to  get 
him  out  ol  this  hole." 

"We're  already  stuck  there  in  Vietnam." 
says  the  country  Judge  who  sits  as  one  of  a 
handful  of  the  most  influential  men  In  the 
United  States  Senate.  As  he  sees  It.  the  task 
Is  not  to  argue  about  It.  but  to  "get  on  with 
the  Job" — and  to  drive  with  greater  care  In 
the  future. 

Milton  R.  Toung  came  to  the  Senate  from 
his  durum-wheat  farm  In  Berlin.  N.  D..  In 
March.  1945.  Just  a  few  months  before  the 
end  of  World  War  11.  A  photograph  taken  Just 
before  his  departure  shows  a  lanky,  narrow - 
faced  farmer  In  bib  overalls  with  his  thresh- 
ing crew,  and  22  years  In  Washington  have 
done  little  to  turn  Young  Into  a  capital 
"slicker"  far  removed  from  the  views  of  his 
people. 

Before  the  war,  "Uncle  MUt"  (as  he  Is 
known  around  the  Senate)  was  an  Isola- 
tionist. Afterward,  he  supported  the  con- 
struction of  the  United  States  security  sys- 
tem under  the  Influence  of  events  and  of 
his  fellow  Republican,  sometime  Isolationist 
Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  of  Michigan.  As  long 
as  Vandenberg  handled  the  foreign-aid  bill, 
Young  supported  It.  Later  he  turned  against 
the  aid  program,  though  he  says  he  recog- 
nizes Its  necessity  In  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

Today,  at  69.  Young  Is  senior  Republican 
on  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. Little-known  outside  the  Senate,  he  is 
a  man  of  influence  within  Its  council  of 
elders.  As  he  looks  around  the  world,  he  Is 
concerned  about  the  American  pos:ure. 

•■We  are  committed  to  this  land  war  in 
Asia,  -ind  In  the  worst  part  of  Asia— the 
Jungle."  Young  observes.  "It  Is  a  war  In 
which  an  honorable  solution  won't  come 
easllv,  and  even  then  we  will  have  to  keep 
many  thousands  of  our  troops  there  up  to 
30  years,  in  my  opinion,  to  save  anything  that 
we  have  sacrificed  for. 

"None  of  our  allies  Is  Interested  any  more 
in  helping  to  police  the  world.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  very  critical  of  us  while  they 
are  getting  rich  trading  with  the  Commu- 
nists. This  Is  true  of  Europe,  Japan,  even 
Canada. 

"Europe  never  had  better  economic  condi- 
tions in  its  history.  They  have  no  lack  of 
manpower.  We  hear  all  sorts  of  arguments 
from  officials,  but  it  doesn't  make  .sense  to 
maintain  six  divisions  of  United  States  troops 
there  at  tremendous  cost.  I  don't  advocate 
ptUllng  out.  but  I  think  two  divisions  would 

do. 

"We  have  of  necessity  to  play  a  lesser  role 
In  the  world;  we  have  neither  the  manpower 
nor  the  financial  capability  to  do  otherwise. 
We'll  Just  have  to  be  more  selective  about 
whom  we  choose  to  help" 

What  of  the  threat  of  Communism,  on 
which  the  postwar  security  system  is 
grounded? 

Young  recognizes  perils  but  says  that  pri- 
orities are  necessary.  "Cuba  Is  far  more  im- 
portant to  us  than  Vietnam,"  he  says.  "Cer- 
tainly there  would  be  a  considerable  advan- 
tage for  US  to  keep  friendly  governments  In 
all  of  Southeast  Asia.  But  is  It  worth  the 
price?  I  don't  think  It  Is." 

Looking  beyond  Vietnam  to  another  post- 
war world.  Young  is  concerned  that  his  con- 
stituents and  other  Americans  will  go  "too 
far"  toward  withdrawal  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  "Isolation  as  we  used  to  know  It  is 
irapoeslble  now,"  he  says.  "Missiles  can  reach 
anywhere  in  the  globe.  World  capitals  are 
only  a  few  hours  away  by  Jet  plane." 

The  Senator  keeps  a  box  of  his  cherished 
durum  wheat  on  his  desk  as  a  reminder  of 
home,  but  on  a  recent  day  he  was  wearing 
a  blue-and-white  lapel  pin  of  the  Interna- 
tional   Taekwan-do    Federation    celebrating 


the  Korean  version  of  judo.  He  serves  as  a 
director  of  the  organization  at  the  behest 
of  some  friends  from  overseas.  "We  can't  shut 
out  the  world  in  this  day  and  age, "  he  says. 
"But  we  can't  be  its  permanent  jwliceman 
either." 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield, 
63.  of  Missoula.  Mont..  Is  a  former  professor 
of  Latin-American  and  Far-Eastern  history 
and  the  only  member  of  the  present  Senate 
whose  name  is  signed  to  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  (having  attended  the  1954  Manila 
conference  as  a  plenipotentiary  at  the  ap- 
pointment of  President  Elsenhower).  Mans- 
field has  been  an  internationalist  from  an 
insular  state,  and  he  was  the  first  United 
States  Senator  to  Interest  himself  in  the 
tragic  affairs  of  Vietnam. 

In  the  fall  of  1953.  Mansfield  traveled  to 
the  Indochina  peninsula  and  subsequently 
filed  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  to  the 
Senate  on  the  situation  and  Its  meaning  to 
the  United  States.  In  those  days,  he  felt  that 
"the  military  prospects  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist forces  In  Indochina  are  improving."  that 
"continuing  American  assistance  is  Justified 
and  essential"  and  that  "the  Issue  In  this 
war  which  so  many  people  would  like  to  for- 
get Is  the  continued  freedom  of  the  non- 
Cammunlst  world,  the  conlrtinment  of  Com- 
munist aggression  and  the  welfare  and 
security  of  cur  own  country." 

His  more  recent  reports.  In  1963  and  1966. 
h.-ive  been  more  pessimistic  and.  as  It  turned 
out.  prophetic  In  their  skepticism  about 
progress  In  Vietnam.  Today  he  has  little  hope 
that  the  United  States  military  effort  can 
succeed.  Because  of  Vietnam  and  other 
events,  he  Is  increasingly  dubious  about 
American  Involvement. 

Mansfield  Is  the  chief  sponsor  of  a  resolu- 
tion co-signed  by  43  other  Senators  calling 
for  "a  substantial  reduction  of  United  States 
forces  permanently  stationed  In  Europe."  Re- 
cently he  told  the  Senate  that  "I  believe 
there  is  too  much  of  an  American  presence  in 
too  many  parts  of  the  world."  On  another 
recent  occasion  he  referred  to  the  SEATO 
treaty,  which  t)ears  his  signature,  as  "of 
dubious  Importance"  today. 

In  the  richly  decorated  office  that  the  Sen- 
ate provides  Its  Democratic  leader.  Mans- 
field explained  that  his  concern  about  Amer- 
ican involvement  began  more  than  a  dec- 
ade ago.  "I  thought  Europeans  should  take 
over  more  of  the  burdens  of  their  own  de- 
fense, because  they  were  being  reconstructed. 
It  wasn't  a  case  of  gold  outflow,  the  balance 
of  payments  or  Vietnam — none  of  these  were 
prominent  at  the  time.  It  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  matter  of  principle,  that  they  should 
assume  these  burdens  of  defense,  and  that 
vv-e — while  honoring  our  commitments  in 
jfATO — should  reduce  our  forces  gradually. 
"I  also  felt  that  as  the  former  colonies 
moved  to  independence,  we  shouldn't  be  the 
ones  to  step  In.  particularly  Into  situations 
and  areas  we  knew  little  about.  I  felt  the  for- 
mer colonial  powers  should  be  the  ones  to 
do  It.  .  .  . 

"There  Is  a  general  recognition  that  we  do 
have  a  role  to  play  in  the  world.  But  there 
Is  also  a  recognition  that  we  alone  cannot 
assume  the  responsibility  for  the  world,  and 
a  growing  demand  that  we  not  assume  the 
responsibility  alone." 

What  should  the  United  States  do  If  the 
practical  choice  In  time  of  trouble  abroad 
Is  American  intervention  or  no  Intervention? 
"If  it's  a  case  of  unilateral  action  or  none, 
I  think  we  had  better  learn  a  lesson  from 
Vietnam."  the  majority  leader  replied.  "There 
to  a  large  extent  we  are  acting  unilaterally. 
We  have  650  000  men  In  or  around  Vietnam. 
And  I  read  in  the  papers  we  may  need  more 
men.  to  strip  the  remaining  combat  units 
here  In  the  United  States,  to  maintain  that 
stalemate." 

Vietnam  Is  the  "cause"  and  the  "overriding 
issue"  in  the  current  wave  of  Congressional 
concern,  says  Mansfield — but  conditions  at 


home  are  a  mighty  contribution.  "We  should 
do  our  part  in  the  world,"  he  maintains,  'but 
we  have  a  primary  Interest  in  our  own  coun- 
try. This  is  not  a  fully  developed  country.  We 
have  states  like  Montana  that  should  be  de- 
veloped. We  have  a  prior  Interest  In  condi- 
tions here  at  home." 

Thruston  B.  Morton,  60.  of  Louisville,  Ky.. 
is  an  urbane,  Yale-educated  Republican  who 
has  always  been  a  strong  Internationalist. 
Today  the  growing  anguish  over  Vietnam 
13  bringing  shifts  in  his  opinion  on  that  con- 
flict and  on  the  American  position  In  the 
world. 

It  was  Morton,  as  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  during  the  early  Eisenhower  Admin- 
istration, who  traveled  to  Atlanta  In  1954  to 
tell  Richard  Russell  of  the  stepped-up  U.S. 
Involvement  in  Vietnam.  Now  Morton  is  cer- 
tain that  Russell's  disapproving  reaction  was 
correct  ("How  right  he  was!")  and  his  own 
arguments  fallacious.  Calling  himself  a  for- 
mer "all-out  hawk."  he  has  recently  reversed 
his  Vietnam  stand  and  now  calls  for  "a  de- 
escalation  of  this  thing — a  dlsinvolvement." 
He  does  not  believe  more  military  action  will 
be  effective. 

On  the  broader  problems  of  foreign  policy, 
Morton  puts  his  hopes  In  an  accommodation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  has  been  pushing 
for  "brldge-buildtng"  with  the  Russians 
even  when  the  Johnson  Administration  has 
wavered  in  its  resolve.  "This  kick  were  on 
started  with  the  Churchill  speech  in  Pulton, 
Mo.,  in  1946,"  says  Morton,  "and  we've  got 
to  change  It.  If  you  want  to  commit  a  half- 
million  US.  troops  under  these  policies,  you 
say.  'We've  got  to  fight  Communism.'  Well. 
I  don't  think  the  Russians  want  this  kind  of 
world  any  more  than  we  do.  Yet  we  seem 
to  be  locked  into  It." 

Sitting  at  his  desk  thxunbing  a  stack  of 
mall  from  dtlzens  In  Kentucky,  he  main- 
tains that  "we  have  to  realize  we've  got  just 
so  much  power:  even  the  President  has  just 
so  much  power.  We  haven't  got  enough  to 
get  bogged  down  just  because  some  fellow 
who  says  he  wants  to  be  a  Communist  Is 
coming  up  on  top  in  some  country. 

"We've  got  to  figure  out  what  we  can  do 
within  our  means.  This  involves  priorities 
abroad.  Just  as  we  have  priorities  at  home. 
We  have  a  definite  responsibility  for  this 
hemisphere,  but  I  don't  think  we  have  In 
Africa.  The  relatively  prosperous  countries  in 
Western  Europe  should  be  taking  those  re- 
sponsibilities. ...  We  can  say  to  the  French. 
'You  take  Africa,  that's  your  baby.'  Japan,  to 
an  extent,  should  take  the  lead  in  the  Orient. 
We  just  cannot  police  this  entire  world." 

Much  of  the  concern  on  Capitol  Hill.  Mor- 
ton believes,  is  a  response  to  unease  at  home. 
"That  Is  a  good  thing."  he  concludes.  "This 
is  how  our  country  works." 

Stennis,  Young.  Mansfield  and  Morton  are 
Joined  by  many  other  Senators  expressing 
urgent  concern  about  the  American  global 
policies.  Pulbrlght  of  Arkansas,  whose  verv- 
name  has  ben  synonymous  with  a  broad  U.S. 
role  In  the  postwar  world,  is  worried  about 
the  U.S.  becoming  an  "imperial  power"  like 
ancient  Rome;  Aiken  of  Vermont,  who  voted 
against  Lend-Lease  but  switched  in  the  post- 
war era,  now  sees  American  policy  being  sub- 
ordinated to  commercial  Interests  and  calls 
for  a  reexamination  of  the  basic  need  for  a 
U.S.  presence  in  Asia;  Symington  of  Missouri, 
the  first  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  points  to 
the  gold  drain  and  balance  of  pav-ments  dif- 
ficulties and  argues  that  the  U.S.  Is  "over- 
committed";  Gore  of  Tennessee,  a  previously 
ardent  Internationalist,  calls  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  to  shift  large 
sums  from  Latin  lands  to  the  United  States 
because  of  urgent  needs  at  home.  The  list 
could  go  on  at  length. 

In  the  command  post  at  the  White  House, 
the  nation's  No.  1  Congress-watcher  is  re- 
ported to  be  keenly  aware  of  these  changing 
sentiments.  But  while  he  has  condemned 
dovish  critics  of  his  Vietnam  policy  as  "ner- 
vous Nellies"  and  more  recently  as  "the  faint- 
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hearted  and  the  weak-kneed."  President 
Johnson  has  shown  little  disposition  to  aC- 
dress  himself  directly  to  the  broader  con- 
cerns of  the  broader  group  of  nonlnterven- 
tlonists.  It  appears  unlikely  that  he  will  do 
so.  To  agree  that  the  United  States  must 
temper  its  foreign  role  would  be  to  raise  new 
fears  and  invite  new  troubles  abroad:  to  dis- 
agree would  be  to  fiy  In  the  face  of  wide- 
spread sentiment  In  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try, and  to  risk  a  clash  with  his  old  friends 
and  mentors,  the  conservative  elders  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Moreover.  Johnson's  own  view  of  the  post- 
Vietnam  world  Is  far  from  clear  As  a  Sen- 
ator, he  was  a  leading  noninterventlonlst  on 
Vietnam,  having  played  a  key  role  In  block- 
ing the  1954  attempt  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  and  Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  employ 
United  States  military  force.s  to  aid  the 
French  Having  ordered  American  ground 
troops  and  sea  and  alrpower  Into  oattle  there 
a  decade  later,  Johnson  Is  probably  more 
conscious  than  anyone  else  of  the  perils  and 
the  costs  Involved.  The  Vietnam  war  has 
wrecked  his  consensus  at  home  and  sapped 
the  force  of  his  Great  Society  plans,  it  en- 
dangers his  very  reelection.  Nobody  who  is 
aware  of  the  President's  frustration  thinks 
Lyndon  Johnson  Is  eager  to  try  another  "lit- 
tle war"  for  size. 

Yet  the  difficulty  is  that  the  United  States, 
with  more  than  half  of  the  world's  wealth, 
has  become  the  foremost  power  In  the  world 
and  has  undertaken  the  foremost  respon- 
sibility for  international  stability.  In  Its 
most  sweeping  definition,  this  role  gives  the 
United  States  "a  whole  world  to  guard" 
(President  Johnson's  words  to  a  group  of 
recent  White  House  callers  i .  And  on  the  level 
of  reality  rather  than  of  rhetoric.  It  has  be- 
come increasingly  hard  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  say  of  any  foreign  crisis, 
"This  is  none  of  our  btislness." 

In  recent  years  American  power  and  Amer- 
ican Presidents  have  been  engaged  in  trou- 
bles abroad  with  a  regularity  that  would  have 
stunned  the  most  ardent  interventionists  of 
the  pre-World  War  11  era  According  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk,  the  world  suffered  47 
"international  political  crises  or  critical  sit- 
uations" In  the  half-decade  from  1961 
through  mld-1966.  with  the  United  States 
directly  or  partially  Involved  In  about  one- 
third  of  them.  "Direct  involvement"  was 
recorded  In  10:  Vietnam.  Berlin,  the  con- 
tinuing Formosa  and  Korea  situations.  Bay 
of  Pigs,  Panama  Canal  Zone  dispute.  Cuban 
missile  crisis.  StanleyvlUe-Congo  crisis.  Cam- 
bodian border  violations  and  Dominican 
crisis.  "Partial  United  States  Involvement" 
Is  ascribed  to  six  ethers;  Laos.  Katanga- 
Congo  crisis.  Sino-Indlan  war.  Southern 
Rhodesia.  Malaysia-Indonesian  war.  Cyprus. 

The  big  ones  have  arisen  from  the  U.S. 
role  as  "watchmen  on  the  walls  of  world 
freedom"  (President  Kennedy)  and  "guard- 
Ian  at  the  gate"  (President  Johnson)  against 
the  expansion  of  Russian,  Chinese  or  In- 
digenous Communist  power.  This  antl- 
Oommunlsm  has  been  the  touchstone  of 
American  Involvement  and,  many  believe, 
the  key  to  American  policy  Most,  though 
not  all,  of  the  nontnterventlonlsts  believe 
this  motive  force  continues  to  be  broadly 
valid.  Under  the  pressure  of  Vietnam,  how- 
ever, they  are  asklnc  that  the  benefits  of 
Intervention  be  weighted  against  the  costs, 
the  risks  and  the  American  ability  to  carry 
the  load  alone. 

Few  if  any  of  the  concerned  lawmakers  are 
Isolationist  or  neo-lsolatlonlst  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  content  to  let  the  world  stew 
In  Its  own  juices  while  America  turns  Inward. 
They  accept  a  large  and  unique  role  for  the 
United  States  In  the  business  and  the  trou- 
bles of  the  world. 

They  want  to  reduce  American  troop 
strength  in  Europe,  for  example,  but  they 
do  not  argue  with  the  basic  defense  commit- 


ment or  the  need  for  some  United  States 
troops  in  Europe  as  a  trip-wire;  they  want 
to  reduce  the  sweep  and  amount  of  foreign 
aid.  but  they  are  not  arguing  that  it  should 
be  eliminated. 

Tlie  dilemma  Is  how  to  play  a  large  role 
in  the  world  and  "guard  the  gate"  without 
becoming  involved  in  endless  crises  and  more 
Vietnams.  Since  most  of  the  lawmakers  re- 
ject withdrawal  from  the  world  yet  expect 
troubles  and  turbulence  to  continue,  the  key 
question  is  not  whether  the  United  States 
should  intervene,  but  when  and  in  what 
ways  It  should  do  so.  and  when  and  how  it 
should  not.  Vietnam  has  emphasized  the 
gravity  of  such  a  decision.  Many  believe 
this  is  be  the  key  foreign-policy  problem  of 
the  coming  decades. 

In  view  of  all  this,  there  has  been  remark- 
ably little  public  discussion  of  the  circum- 
stances which  would  or  would  not  Justify 
American  Intervention  In  the  future.  Partly, 
this  is  because  Government  officials  prefer 
to  keep  pKJtentlal  troublemakers  guessing  (to 
the  point  that  Rusk  stated  last  summer,  to 
the  discomfort  of  lawmakers,  that  "no  would- 
be  aggressor  should  suppose  that  the  ab- 
sence of  a  defense  treaty.  Congressional  dec- 
laration or  a  United  States  military  presence 
grants  immunity  to  aggression").  And  while 
the  question  cannot — and  perhaps  should 
not — be  defined  with  precision,  concern  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  In  the  country  Is  bringing 
some  first  attempts  to  address  the  problem 
publicly. 

This  spring.  Zblgnlew  Brzezlnskl.  a  State 
Department  policy  planner  as  well  as  a 
Columbia  University  expert  on  Communist 
affairs,  stated  as  a  broad  generalization  that 
"intervention  is  justified  whenever  Its  ab- 
sence will  create  regional  Instability  of  ex- 
panding proportions."  At  first  glance  this 
appears  to  be  an  academic  description  of  the 
"falling  domino  theory."  though  Brzezlnskl 
warned  a  State  Department  conference  of 
editors  and  broadcasters  that  the  United 
States  should  be  very  careful  not  to  become 
overinvolved  in  conflicts  with  "revolutionary 
nationalism,"  admittedly  a  commonplace 
feature  of  the  world  scene. 

Senators  and  Representatives  acquainted 
■with  Brzezlnskl's  remarks  find  them  difficult 
to  apply  In  practice.  Asked  when,  In  their 
opinion,  the  U.S.  should  Intervene,  several 
said  only  when  the  most  basic  American  In- 
terests are  at  stake;  others  merely  declared, 
"Not  now." 

As  the  last  remark  Implies,  the  new  non- 
Interventlonlsm  may  be  a  temporary  phase 
for  many  of  its  adherents  In  Congress.  Some 
reasonably  detached  observers  think  It  is 
merely  that.  "It  is  almost  inevitable  at  this 
stage  In  a  long  war,"  says  a  White  House 
aide.  "This  thing  Is  transitory."  agrees  a 
foreign-policy  professional  on  the  staff  of 
Congress.  "Get  a  different  situation  and  a 
different  President,  and  It  would  blow  over — 
the  mood  would  change  overnight." 

Others  are  not  so  certain.  A  State  Depart- 
ment official  In  a  key  post  frets  that  "the 
generation  which  put  together  this  security 
system  appears  to  be  wearying  of  the  burden, 
and  a  new  generation  Is  rising  which  never 
imderstood  the  reasons  for  It  In  the  first 
place." 

At  this  stage,  however,  most  of  the  concern 
In  Congress  Is  directed  less  to  the  security 
system  Itself  than  to  its  applications.  Now 
that  the  costs  of  Involvement  have  risen  so 
far  beyond  the  Congressmen's  earlier  assump- 
tions, they  are  demanding  a  stern  sense  of 
priorities  and  proportions,  and  they  are 
alarmed  at  any  hint  to  the  contrary. 

The  feeling  on  Capitol  Hill  Is  that  the  rest 
of  the  U.S.  Government  Is  beginning  to  get 
the  message,  though  no  one  Is  certain  and 
no  one  is  claiming  very  much.  About  the 
most  they  are  ■willing  to  predict  Is  what  one 
of  their  leaders.  Richard  Russell,  offered  as 
his  opinion  after  the  Congo  airplane  rumble 
In   July.  Asked   by  a  reporter  to  assess  the 


Impact  of  the  Senate  protests,  Russell  replied 
cautiously  that  he  felt  it  safe  to  say  that 
In  the  future  the  United  States  will  be 
"much  more  conservative  in  slnillar  circum- 
stances." 


TREE    FARM    DEDICATION 

Mr.  TALM.\r>GE.  Mr.  Presi(3ent.  on 
September  8.  during  the  Labor  Day  ad- 
journment, the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Lovasiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI.  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  ^as  a  principal 
speaker  at  a  tree  farm  dedication  in 
Louisiana.  On  this  occasion.  Senator 
Ellender  paid  high  tribute  to  the  pro- 
fessional conservationists  in  America, 

He  also  underscored  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  over  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury in  woodland  protection  and  develop- 
ment— both  in  the  public  foiests  and  en 
the  three-quarters  of  the  Nation's 
timberland  in  private  ownership. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  a  real  sense, 
tiie  countryside — and  the  forests — be- 
long to  all  of  the  people.  We  of  this  gen- 
eration are  mere  trustees  of  our  land  and 
water  resources. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  put  trees  as  a  natural  resource 
into  fuil  focus  in  todays  world  in  this 
dedication  address.  I  ask  unanimous 
coiisent  that  the  address  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  of  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  at 

THE  Dedication  or  the  Homer  C.  Mitchei-i, 

Tree  Farm.  Rapides  Parish,  La..  September 

8,  1967 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  honoring  a 
conservationist  today  by  dedicating  a  tree 
farm  to  his  memory.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
fitting  tribute  to  a  man  of  his  character  and 
of  his  profession. 

Thirty  years  ago  much  of  Louisiana  was 
barren,"  ciitover  hUlslde.  After  the  timber 
barons  had  moved  across  the  face  of  our 
State,  thev  left  In  their  wake  few  trees  and 
little  vegetation  to  prevent  the  erosion  and 
decay  which  followed  so  quickly.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  that  was  left  as  a  heritage  was 
black,  charred  stumps.  Slowly  we  began  to 
plant.  We  learned  there  were  better  methods 
of  harvesting  timber  and  developed  tech- 
niques and  conservation  practices  to  place 
our  forests  on  a  sustained  yield  basis.  This 
tree  farm  is  an  example  of  the  results  of  wise 
and  enlightened  leadership. 

Todav.  I  will  ask  yotir  indulgence  so  that 
I  may  talk  a  little  about  timber  conserva- 
tion in  general:  also,  about  the  Important 
assistance  provided  to  the  woodland  owmer 
and  the  cause  of  resource  conservation  by 
men  of  the  caliber  of  Homer  Mitchell.  His 
contributions  over  the  years  will  continue 
to  live  on  in  the  forests  where  he  performed 
his  public  service.  His  guide  for  woodland 
management  and  Improved  cutting,  and  his 
tree-marking  tags  to  remind  the  woodland 
owner  of  the  best  ways  to  care  for  stands. 
have  served  as  important  tools  In  woodland 
conservation, 

I  knew  Homer  Mitchell  only  by  reputation. 
I  know  many  of  his  kind.  They  are  a  greet 
credit  to  a  Nation  that  has  not  always  given 
the  civil  servant  his  Just  due. 

To  men  like  Homer  Mitchell,  the  American 
people  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude.  He  Is  sym- 
bolic of  the  outstanding  civil  servant  who 
goes  about  his  work  with  little.  If  any.  public 
acclaim. 
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But  public  service  should  not  be  without 
rewards.  It  draws  upon  the  talents  of  the 
Nation,  and  these  talents  should  receive  due 
recognition.  I  am  proud  to  represent  a  State 
where  private  Industry  has  acknowledged 
the  notable  contributions  of  a  civil  servant, 
I  need  not  remind  this  audience  that 
three-quarters  ol  the  Nation's  timber  land  Is 
In  private  ownership  There  are  hundreds  of 
millions  of  trees  on  that  land.  They  need  to 
be  properly  cared  for.  and  their  number 
should  be  Increased. 

Here,  on  the  T  L,  James  tree  farm,  is  an 
outstanding  ex.imple  of  proper  forestry  man- 
agement. I  do  not  know  of  a  finer  plot  in 
Louisiana  The  v.sion  and  skill  that  went 
Into  lt«  planning  is  easily  i5een.  The  use  of 
good   forestry   practices  Is   clearly   evident. 

In  the  becitnning.  the  James  Company 
shared  In  pioneering  direct  seeding,  using 
helicopters  and  airplanes  to  distribute  the 
seed.  Direct  seeding,  developed  by  the  For- 
est Service,  and  Homer  Mitchell's  techniques 
are  given  large  credit  for  the  success  ol  this 
tree  farm 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  research 
work  bemE;  .Tccomplishpd  in  the  State.  'We 
owe  a  great  deal  to  the  Alex.indrla  Forestry 
Research  Center  of  the  US.  Forest  Service, 
and  I  am  proud  of  my  own  efTort.s  In  the 
Center's  behalf. 

I  feel  very  close  to  forestry  development 
In  I^ulslana.  'With  more  than  sixteen  mil- 
lion acres  of  the  State's  land  in  forests,  we 
have  a  large  stnke  in  wo^idland  coni^orv'ation. 
Durlnz  the  p'^st  qunr'er  of  a  century,  the 
soil  and  water  conservation  program  In 
Louisiana  has  resulted  in  the  reforest.!  tlon 
of  approx^mitely  800.000  acres.  A  tremendous 
economic  potential  is  developing,  but  the 
worth  of  these  accomplishments  cannot  be 
measured  In  dollar?  and  cents  nlone  'We 
arc  building  a  better  nation  and  a  better  life 
for    our    children    and    grandchildren. 

Our  citizens  can  be  proud  of  the  fine 
cooperation  between  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  local 
soil  and  water  conservation  dlttrlcts.  the 
Louisiana  State  Legislature,  and  our  State 
agencies  in  advancing  resource  conservation 
and  development 

For  the  fiscal  year  1967.  the  State  Legis- 
lature aoproprlat'ed  $1,548,870  for  soil  and 
water  conservation.  In  addition,  sixty-two 
parishes  made  contributions  totaling 
S772.000  in  valuo  toward  the  work  of  local 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts.  I  am 
proud  of— and  I  heartily  conamend— the 
demonstrated  Interest  of  the  State  govern- 
ment and  local  governments  In  conservation 
work. 

I  could  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  with- 
out giving  due  recognition  to  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts  and  their  co- 
operators  who  have  done  so  much  for  the 
conservation  and  development  of  private 
wcKXllands,  Most  of  the  sol!  and  water  con- 
servation districts  In  Louisiana  have  memo- 
randa of  understanding  with  the  Louisiana 
Forestry  Commission. 

More  and  more  of  these  districts  are  broad- 
ening inelr  sphere  of  activities  to  embrace 
the  multiple  soil  and  water  problems  of  our 
expanding  urban  communities.  Here  In 
Louisiana,  the  conservation  district  Act  was 
amended  recently  to  bring  cities  Into  Dis- 
tricts, simplify  district  boundary  changes, 
and  permit  any  land  owner  to  be  a  district 
supervisor.  To  help  give  meaning  to  this  leg- 
islation and  other  progressive  con.servatlon 
policies,  all  of  the  twenty-six  districts  In  the 
State  have  signed  updated  agreements  with 
the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture.  These 
districts  co\er  nearly  28  million  acres  of  land. 
This  Is  an  imposing  base  on  which  to  carry 
out  our  conservation  work.  It  also  represents 
a  continuing  challenge. 

One  of  the  primary  values  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultures  assistance  In  woodland 
protection   and    development    has   been    the 


direct      Involvement      of      Individual      land 
owners. 

By  channeling  Its  self-help  programs 
through  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts, USDA  professionals  become  partners 
with  the  land  owners  and  operators  who 
are  conservation  district  cooperators.  and 
with  St.ite  agencies. 

We  recognize  this  spirit  of  partnership  to- 
day m  dedicating  this  90,000-acre  tree  farm 
which,  in  my  opinion,  represents  a  model 
multiple-use  resource  development.  It  is 
more  than  tlmberland;  It  Is  available  to  the 
public  for  recreation:  It  Is  a  wildlife  refuge; 
and  it  Is  used  for  grazing. 

In  the  National  Forests,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice for  a  very  long  time  has  practiced  mul- 
tiple purpose  use — timber  production,  recre- 
ation, wildlife  refuge,  and  soil  and  water 
conservation.  In  the  private  sector,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  has  also  advocated 
multiple  use  of  woodlands  on  private  lands. 
The  SCS  has  stressed  multiple  purpose 
values  throughout  the  small  watershed  pro- 
gram. Woodlands  are  an  Important  part  of 
these  projects,  for  conservation  of  the  soil 
and  water,  recreation,  wildlife  refuge,  and 
also  for  aesthetic  values.  I  am  proud  of 
what  we  are  accomplishing  In  the  small 
watersheds  of  Louisiana.  Many  of  the  water- 
shed projects  In  the  State,  planned  and 
under  development,  are  for  multiple  pur- 
pose use. 

As  of  this  date  there  are  twenty  Public  Law 
566  projects  under  construction,  and  seven- 
teen more  are  In  the  planning  stage.  These 
projects  co\er  several  million  acres,  and  I 
lock  forward  to  many  more  ol  them  getting 
underway  in  the  future. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  countryside — and 
the  forests — belong  to  all  the  people.  We  of 
this  generation  are  mere  trustees  of  our 
land  and  water  resources.  Without  a  doubt, 
the  urbanlte  has  a  stake  In  the  great  open 
spaces  beyond  the  conflnes  of  his  community. 
Woodlands  beckon  to  millions  of  Americans 
who  seek  close  contact  with  nature  and  a 
place  to  regain  an  appreciation  of  the 
Creators  richest  gifts  to  mankind. 

There  have  been  scientific  experiments  In 
our  laboratories  In  which  rats  have  been 
imprisoned  In  a  cage,  fed  well,  and  allowed 
to  reproduce  as  rapidly  as  they  desired.  Our 
researchers  discovered  that  at  a  certain 
paint  when  the  rat  population  became  too 
great,  these  rodents  turned  upon  themselves 
and  began  to  destroy  their  own  numbers. 
Some  writers  have  forecast  a  similar  result 
for  humanity  someday  as  we  continue  to 
crowd  the  face  of  this  planet.  There  are  even 
some  who  point  to  the  riots  we  have  ex- 
perienced for  each  of  the  last  summers  as 
an  example  of  this  phenomenon  of  self- 
destruction. 

I  do  not  agree  with  either  of  these  analyses. 
I  think  that  the  human  race  has  mind  and 
vrtll  enough  to  solve  its  problems.  I  do  think, 
however,  that  now  Is  the  time  when  we 
should  reserve  woodland  areas  and  green 
spaces  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  fu- 
ture generations.  Today  we  are  losing  valua- 
ble forestlands  to  a  rapidly  urbanizing  so- 
ciety. Many  of  these  areas  might  be  saved. 
The  replacement  of  timber,  as  we  well  know. 
Is  a  long,  demanding  process. 

The  conservation  of  our  renewable  re- 
sources Is  a  proper  and  vital  subject  for  the 
home,  the  school,  and  the  church.  We  are 
fortunate  In  that  we  have  a  continuing  sup- 
ply of  youth  to  work  with.  If  certain  basic 
values  have  somehow  passed  by  much  of  an 
older  generation,  there  are  always  the  young 
people  who  can  be  taught  to  appreciate 
these  values.  We  who  care  enough  about  the 
future  of  our  renewable  resources  should 
pass  on  the  value  of  active  conservation  to 
our  anxious  and  capable  youth. 

The  American  people  have  wisely  and 
properly  recognized  the  relationship  of  local 
interest  to  national  Interest.  And  we  have 
developed  a  partnership  of  government  and 


private  endeavor  that  has  made  great  prog- 
ress and  that  promises  still  greater  accom- 
plishment. 

But  as  we  recogniz*  the  greater  need,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  provide  the  larger  means 
required  to  meet  this  need. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  to  protect  the 
forestlands  against  headless  destruction,  to 
improve  woodland  stands  and  m.ake  them 
mere  useful  for  public  and  private  benefit. 

More  professional  conservationists  are 
needed  to  guide  this  work  of  protection  and 
development.  Greater  financial  support  is 
e.ssentlal  If  the  Nation  is  to  realize  the  full 
benefits  of  Its  existing  and  potential  wood- 
lands. 

Long  ago  I  pledged  my  dedication  to  the 
adequate  support  of  sound  conservation  pol- 
icies and  practices  in  the  Nation's  forest- 
lands. I  renew  that  pledge  here — with  con- 
fidence that,  working  together,  we  shall 
multiply  the  benefits  found  in  this  proud 
tree  farm  throughout  the  land. 


UNITED  AUTO  WORKERS  SUPPORT 
EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  war  on  poveity  will  de- 
pend net  alone  on  the  legislation  that  we 
in  Congress  enact  and  the  monies  we 
appropriate  to  erase  penury,  hunger, 
disease,  and  illiteracy  from  the  face  of 
our  land. 

The  succe.ss  of  our  effort  fx)  create  a 
world  of  economic  ar.d  sxia'  ju.stice  will 
also  depend  on  the  support  given  to  the 
war  on  poverty  by  the  American  people 
and  particularly  by  American  working 
men  and  women.  And  it  'Aill  depend  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  American  people 
become  familiar  with  the  war  on  ikjv- 
erty's  goals,  methods  of  operation,  and 
resources. 

In  both  these  respects  one  of  the  most 
effective  national  organizations  in  the 
United  States  is  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers AFL-CIO.  representing  more  than 
1.200.000  men  and  women  in  large  cities 
and  .small  towns  in  huge  plants  and 
tiny  shops  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  UAW  employs  many  methods  of 
acquainting  its  members,  and  the  com- 
munities in  which  its  members  work, 
with  the  objectives,  ideals,  and  functions 
of  the  war  on  poverty.  One  of  its  most  ef- 
fective channels  is  its  publication  Wa.sh- 
ington  Report,  a  weekly  newsletter  of 
the  UAW's  Citizenship-Legislative  De- 
partment. The  current  issue  of  the 
Washington  Report  is  devoted  to  an  ex- 
cellent exposition  of  the  origins,  the  need 
and  the  purposes  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  that 
much  of  this  issue  of  a  Washington  Re- 
port will  be  of  interest  and  endurin? 
value  to  Members  of  Congress  and  others. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  UAW  Washington  Report. 

Sept.  11.  19671 

Congress    Must    Vote    for    Jobs    for    the 

Jobless 

Wouldn't  it  be  great  if  there  were  a  job 
for  every  American  who  wants  to  work? 

Think  how  many  more  tax  dollars  we'd 
take  in  If  everybody  had  steady  work.  Think 
of  how  It  would  cut  down  our  growing  wel- 
fare tab.  Think  of  the  boost  all  that  new 
buying  p>ower  would  give  our  economy. 
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And  while  you're  thinking  about  what 
total  employment  could  do  for  America, 
don't  forget  what  a  job  does  for  a  man's 
dignity,  peace-of-mind  and  self  respect. 

We  don't  have  total  employment  now. 
What  we  do  have  is  three-and-a-iialf  mil- 
lion adults  in  this  country  who  want  a  Job 
more  than  anything — but  can't  find  one  be- 
cause there  just  aren't  enough  to  go  around. 

The  day  may  not  be  too  far  away,  how- 
ever, when  there'll  be  work  for  anyone  who's 
willing  and  able  to  do  it.  There  are  several 
major  bills  in  the  Congressional  works  that 
could  go  a  long  way  towards  making  the 
dreams  of  millions  of  Jobless  Americans 
come  true. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act.  a  bi-par- 
tisan effort  drawn  up  by  U.S.  Senators  Jo- 
seph Clark  (D-Pa.)  and  Jacob  Javlts  (R- 
N.Y.),  will  be  the  first  to  hit  the  floor. 

Offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  poverty 
program.  It  calls  for  Investing  a  billion  dol- 
lars during  fiscal  year  1968  to  create  200,000 
new  Jobs  across  the  country. 

The  new  workers  will  serve  as  siibprofes- 
slonal  helpers  or  aides  in  crowded  class- 
rooms, recreation  centers,  parks,  housing 
projects,  neighborhood  improvement  pro- 
grams, and  beaiitiflcatlon  projects. 

The  Clark-Javlts  plan  would  pay  salaries 
of  $4000  a  year  to  full-time  workers — about 
$2  an  hour.  Tlie  program  would  spend  an 
additional  $1000  a  year  training  each  new 
employee  for  advancement  to  better  paying 
Jobs. 

The  new-  program  has  already  won  the 
approval  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  Senate  watcliers  predict 
It'll  reach  the  floor  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  poverty  program  before  the  end  of  the 
month. 

If  It  passes  the  House  and  Senate,  the  new 
project  will  be  run  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
W.  WiUard  Wirtz. 

On  the  House  side  of  the  Hill.  Michigan 
Democratic  Cong.  James  O'Hara  has  dropped 
a  similar  bill  into  the  hopjier.  Its  advantage 
over  the  Senate  approach  is  that  It's  much, 
much  bigger  In  scope. 

"Only  a  massive  program  can  deal  with 
the  massive  problems  that  unemployment  Is 
causing  our  country  today".  Cong.  O'Hara 
said  when  he  introduced  the  legislation. 

It's  about  four  times  bigger  than  the  Sen- 
ate version — authorizing  Labor  Department 
to  Invest  S4  billion  in  the  next  year  to  create 
one  million  new  jobs  for  the  jobless.  They'll 
work  at  the  same  kind  of  public  service 
tasks  the  Clark-Javlts  bill  outlines  and  for 
about  the  same  rate  of  pay. 

Not  much  has  happened  to  the  O'Hara 
bin  so  far  this  session.  Hearings  haven't  been 
scheduled  on  It  yet  and  most  congre.sslonal 
observers  doubt  the  House  will  put  another 
major  item  on  Its  already  Jammed  autumn 
agenda. 

There  are  two  other  bills  to  keep  an  eye  on. 
Cong.  Frank  Thompson.  Jr.  (D-NJ),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. Is  sponsoring  a  bill  almost  Identical 
to  O'Hara's.  And  Cong.  Hugh  Carey — a  New 
York  Democrat — has  offered  a  bill  along  the 
same  lines. 

The  idea  of  public  service  employment  Is 
hardly  new.  Almost  two  years  ago.  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Technology.  Automa- 
tion and  Economic  Progress — of  which  UAW 
President  Reuther  was  a  member — recom- 
mended : 

"That  public  service  employment  opportu- 
nities be  provided  to  those  unsuccessful  In 
competing  for  existing  Jobs,  that  a  five-year 
12  billion  a  year  program  be  established  im- 
mediately, and  that  serious  studies  be  under- 
ta'Ken  at  once  to  learn  more  about  the 
causes  of  hard-core  unemployment." 

There  Is  no  more  pressing  business  before 
either  House  of  Congress  today  than  seeing 
to  It  that  every  citizen  who  wants  or  needs 
to  work  can  find  a  job.  The  need  is  urgent, 
the  problem  is  massive  and  the  time  Is  now. 


[Prom  the  UAW  Washington  Report,  Sept.  11, 

1967] 

Uncle  Sam  as  the  Employer  of  L.^st  Resort 

(By  Ralph  McGlll) 

In  1933-35  there  were  some  10  million 
.\merlcans  unemployed.  Despair  was  a  part 
of  life.  The  national  income  was  low.  Yet  the 
Nation  moved  to  cope  with  the  problem.  The 
planning  was  bold,  Imaginative. 

And  today? 

It  matters  not  at  all  whether  one  sees  the 
Nation's  major  domestic  problem  through  the 
eyes  of  a  reactionary,  liberal,  conservative, 
progressive,  rlghtwlnger — or  whatnot  •  •  • 

The  facts  are  what  they  are. 

We  have  about  16  million  really  poor  per- 
sons living  in  cities.  Not  all,  but  most  of 
them,  are  Negroes.  Most  of  these  have  mi- 
grated across  the  past  three  and  four  decades 
out  of  a  southern  agricultural  area  that 
needed  them  less  and  less.  They  are  not  pre- 
pared educationally,  vocationally,  or  psycho- 
logically to  move  from  the  separated  environ- 
ment of  the  rural  South  to  the  city  slum. 

In  addition  to  tl^ese  16  million  poor,  there 
are  another  26  million  on  the  borderline  of 
poverty.  Economic  and  racial  stresses  have 
grown  out  of  these  facts. 

There  are  the  "Black  Power"  racists  who 
w-ant  to  destroy  the  United  States  or  to  set 
up  a  separate,  segregated  country.  The  great 
majority  of  Negroes  eschew  the  extremists 
among  them.  The  Negro  middle-income  and 
professional  classes  are  a  success  story.  Their 
ntimbers  grow  with  opportunity  In  education 
and  Jobs.  College-trained  Negroes  annually 
are  increasing  in  numbers.  Income  Increases. 
Acceptance  Into  the  economy  and  an  inte- 
grated society  becomes  more  and  more 
common. 

But  the  problem  of  the  nilllions  of  poor  is 
an  existing  crisis.  Violence  grows  out  of  It. 
Some  extremists  exploit  and  worsen  this  vio- 
lence. There  Is  no  conspiracy,  as  the  unin- 
formed and  Immature  charge.  But  dangerous 
groups  do  make  use  of  the  opportunity  offered 
by  fear,  chaos,  and  disorder  to  amplify  all  the 
elements  of  hysteria,  rumor,  aiid  terror  that 
are  a  part  of  riots. 

Law  and  the  courts  are  a  major  priority  of 
civilization  and  life.  It  must  act  Immediately 
and  forcefully. 

But  once  the  rioting  ceases — what  then? 

The  facts  remain  •  •  •  the  16  million  living 
in  poverty — some  of  it  severe  •  •  •  and  the  26 
million  living  on  the  borders  of  poverty. 

Train  them?  Educate  them? 

Yes — train  those  who  are  trainable.  Edu- 
cate those  who  are  young  enough  and  pre- 
pared for  classes.  Provide  adult  educat'.on, 
vocational  education — of  course. 

But  what  then? 

There  will  be  a  residue  of  a  few  million 
who  are  not  trainable,  who  are  sick,  liandl- 
capped.  too  old.  or  too  illiterate  to  teach  or 
train.  There  are.  in  all  races,  some  people 
who,  for  various  reasons,  mostly  mental,  are 
not  Interested  in  working. 

What  about  them?  They  are  a  separate 
story. 

But  for  those  who  can.  and  want  to,  be 
trained  for  the  more  skilled  occupations  and 
professions,  we  now  are  doing  too  little.  The 
Congress  seems  unimaginative  or  disinter- 
ested. 

In  the  grim  depression  years  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  did  provide  work. 
Harry  Hopkins  got  money  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible'for  the  unemployed  He  provided  work. 
To  be  sure,  to  the  more  "conservative"  some 
of  It  seemed  frivolous — sucli  as  Jobs  raking 
leaves — where  they  need  raking.  But  the  men 
worked  for  what  they  were  paid. 

It  was  not  a  gift.  Even  now.  In  1967.  the 
Nation  still  profits  from  the  results  of  labor 
done  by  WPA. 

The  Public  Works  Administration  hired 
men  to  build  courthouses,  bridges,  public  fa- 
cilities of  many  kinds. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  put  young 
men  to  work.  Tiiey  constructed  parks,  roads, 


lakes;  built  cottages  and  camp  sites  for 
campers.  Some  of  their  construction  is  still 
in  use. 

There  were,  of  course,  complaints  about 
"welfare";  "I  can't  get  Negroes  to  work  any 
more."  •  •  ♦  "A  lot  of  white  trash  won't  work 
except  for  the  WPA."   •   •   • 

In  1967,  with  each  passing  day,  It  becomes 
apparent  we  need  bold.  Imaginative  plan- 
ning that  will  create  Jobs.  WPA,  PWA.  CCC 
belong  to  another  era.  But  today  the  private 
sector  and  the  Government  can  be  equally 
bold,  equally  Imaginative. 

The  Government  does  not  owe  any  man  a 
living. 

It  does  owe  him  opportunity  to  earn  one. 


[From  the  UAW  Washington  Report,  Sept. 

11,   1967) 

Joss  Maketh  the  Man 

(From    Senate   Labor    Committee   report    on 

"Emergency  Employment  Act,"   1967) 

How  many  jobs  will  the  program  create? 

The  program  will  create  an  estimated  200,- 
000  Jobs  during  1968  and  250,000  during  1969. 
This  estimate  assumes  that  the  annual  wage 
will  average  $4,000  and  that  another  81.000 
will  be  needed  for  fringe  benefits,  supervi- 
sion, administration,  training,  and  supplies 
for  each  Job  created.  The  act  authorizes  Jl 
billion  for  Jobs  during  1968  and  $1,5  bUUon 
for  1969. 

How  many  persons  will  be  reached? 

The  number  wlilch  can  be  reached  each 
year  depends  on  how  long  persons  stay  on 
these  jobs  before  moving  to  other  Jobs  In 
regular  competitive  employment.  A  conserva- 
tive estimate  Is  an  average  of  8  months,  or 
a  turnover  rate  of  1.5  a  year.  Thus.  300.000 
could  be  reached  In  a  year  for  each  SI  billion. 

Who  will  be  employed  by  this  program? 

The  program  is  aimed  at  low-income  per- 
sons who  are  not  able  to  find  Jobs  In  regular 
competitive  employment.  These  persons  will 
tend  to  have  one  or  more  ol  the  following 
characteristics:  young  of  age  with  little  or 
no  work  exp)erlence,  low  level  of  education, 
hardly  any  occupational  skill.  If  older  a 
spotty  employment  record,  and  for  many, 
victims  of  racial  discrimination.  In  rural 
areas,  more  of  the  persons  to  be  reached  are 
likely  to  be  older  and  to  have  had  previous 
work  experience  but  are  out  of  work  because 
of  chronic  employment  in  the  area. 

What  kind  of  work  can  they  do? 

Many  of  the  persons  to  be  employed  under 
this  program  will  be  placed  first  in  relatively 
low-skilled  Jobs  which  require  no  previous 
training  (It  Is  Intended,  though,  that  further 
training  and  avenues  of  advancement  be 
provided).  Others  will  be  able  to  fill  Jobs  as 
professional  aides  In  "new  careers"  programs. 
In  areas  of  chronic  labor  surplus,  some  will 
already  have  Job  skills  which  can  be  utilized. 

What  type  of  jobs  may  be  created? 

Jobs  created  by  the  program  may  relate  to 
public  services  and  supporting  facilities. 
Priority  will  be  given  to  Jobs  which  are  labor 
intensive  in  character.  They  may  be  In  such 
fields  as  health,  public  safety,  education, 
recreation,  streets,  parks  and  municipal 
maintenance,  housing  and  neighborhood  im- 
provement, conservation  and  rural  develop- 
ment, beautification.  and  other  fields  of 
human  betterment  and  public  Improvement. 

(Prom  the  UAW  Washington  Report,  Sept.  11. 
1967] 

We  don't  need  to  wait  for  the  completion 
of  studies  by  commissions  or  investlgationa 
by  committees  to  know  that  widespread  un- 
employment is  a  major  cause  of  this  sum- 
mer's riots  and  that  Jobs  can  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  prevent  recurrence  of  the 
clvU  turbulence  that  has  taken  scores  of 
lives  and  destroyed  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  property. 

If  our  government  does  not  respond  and 
respond  immediately  to  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  plague   of   violence   that  1ms 
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aJBlcted  more  than  30  of  our  nation's  cities, 
we  In  Washington  who  represent  all  Amerl- 
r^ns  have  no  one  but  ourselves  to  blame. 

Senator  Joseph  C.  Clark.  The  bloodshed, 
burning  and  looting  In  the  recent  riots  la 
outrageous  and  must  be  abruptly  and  finally 
halted.  But  at  the  same  time  we  must  also 
deal  with  the  conditions  which  permitted 
criminals  and  hoodlums  to  create  anarchy 
and  lay  siege  to  large  sections  of  our  cities. 
.  .  .  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  not 
to  bribe  malefactors  but  the  very  opposite — 
to  cut  them  off.  Isolate  them,  leave  them 
without  their  demogoglc  appeals.  Ignored 
and  powerless. 


SENATOR  MONDALE  CALI^  FOR 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
VOYAGEURS   NATIONAL   PARK 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day. September  16.  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MondaleI 
called  for  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posed Voyageurs  National  Park  in  the 
Kabetogama  Peninsula  in  northern  Min- 
nesota. 

The  prop>osed  Voyageurs  National 
Park  would  be  a  superlative  addition  to 
the  string  of  national  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas  which  will  someday  be  com- 
pleted in  the  Great  Lakes  area.  Already 
established  parks  include  the  Indiana 
Dunes.  Isle  RoyaJe.  and  Pictured  Rocks 
and  the  famous  Boundary  Waters  Canoe 
Area.  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Park 
Is  in  the  planning  stages  as  is  the  Apostle 
Islands  National  Lakeshore  which  re- 
cently was  approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  amount  of  park  quality  land  re- 
maining in  the  Midwest  is  rapidly  dwin- 
dling, while  the  population,  and  the  re- 
sultant demand  for  recreational  land,  is 
Increasing  tremendously.  We  must  move 
promptly  to  establish  the  Voyageurs  Na- 
tional Park  and  the  other  parks  which 
are  under  consideration,  or  it  will  be 
too  late. 

Speaking  at  the  15th  Annual  Assembly 
of  the  Minnesota  Conservation.  Senator 
MONDALE  so  well  Stated  the  case  for  the 
Voyageurs  Park  that  his  speech  deserves 
much  wider  attention.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  his  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Remarks  or  Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale  at 

THE    15th    Annual    Assembly,   Minnesota 

Conservation  Federation.  Di7LtrTH.  Minn.. 

Septembes  16.  1967 

The  most  fundamental  conservation  Issue 
facing  our  state  today  Involves  the  creation 
of  the  proposed  Voyaguers  National  Park.  I 
favor  the  creation  of  a  National  Park  In  Min- 
nesota, as  does  most  everyone  Involved  In  the 
controversy. 

And  why  shouldn't  we  all  favor  a  National 
Park''  I  wonder  how  many  stop  to  realize 
what  It  would  mean  to  Mlnne.sota  to  have  a 
National  Park  within  oiu-  State  The  National 
Parks  of  this  Nation  are  what  some  have 
called  the  crown  Jewels  of  our  national  herit- 
age: and.  r  might  say.  Jewels  that  citizens 
of  this  Nation  and  other  Nations  of  the  world 
are  visiting  In  greatly  Incre.ising  numbers. 
Only  thirty-three  areas  have  so  far  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
as  being  worthy  of  this  classification,  and 
most  of  these  areas  are  in  the  West.  Com- 
pletely aside  from  the  honor  of  having  re- 
sources In  our  State  that  qualify  for  such 
a  designation,  and  the  privilege  of  being  able 


to  share  in  helping  such  an  effort,  we  as  a 
people  would  have  much  to  gain  economi- 
cally. 

An  area  as  outstanding  as  a  national  park 
with  its  great  drawing  power,  and  the  monies 
that  go  into  development  of  facilities  for  the 
public  and  the  maintenance  of  the  area  is 
like  your  receiving  a  windfall  of  cash  which 
when  invested  would  generate  enough  Inter- 
est to  satisfy  the  needs  for  you  and  your 
children  as  long  as  you  all  live.  The  preser- 
vation, under  wise  management,  of  a  na- 
tionally important  Park  resource  Is  like  this 
capital  in  the  bank  because  the  basic  re- 
source does  not  diminish  and  yet  the  locale, 
the  State  and  the  Region  can  continue  to 
benefit  from  Its  presence  in  all  the  years  to 
come  through  the  economic  returns  that  re- 
sult from  the  visitor  use  of  the  area. 

The  only  question  Is  whether  the  Park 
should  be  located  at  the  site  proposed  by 
the  National  Park  Service  at  the  Kabetogema 
Peninsula  or.  as  proposed  by  others,  at  the 
Lac  La  Croix  area  now  a  part  of  the  Bound- 
ary Waters  Canoe  Area  of  the  Superior  Na- 
tional Forest.  For  some  time,  under  the 
leadership  of  Congressman  Blatnlk.  we  have 
tried  to  resolve  this  Issue,  as  well  as  others, 
before  Introducing  the  required  legislation. 
Last  week  Congressman  Blatnlk  pointed  out 
that  we  are  now  nearlng  the  point  when  a 
decision  must  be  made.  He  mentioned  his 
hope  that  there  might  be  substantial  agree- 
ment by  next  March  permitting  him  to  In- 
troduce a  national  park  proposal  Ln  the 
United  States  Congress.  While  some  have  ex- 
pressed concern  at  the  delay,  I  believe  It  will 
actually  save  us  time. 

I  favor  a  national  park  on  the  Kabetogema 
Peninsula  as  recommended  by  the  National 
Park  Service. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  about  the  mag- 
nificent qualities  of  the  proposed  Voyageurs 
National  Park  at  Kabetogema.  It  possesses 
outstanding  waterscapes  and  landscapes. 
This  area  has  been  selected  In  the  worlds  of 
the  Park  Service  for  "Its  significance  to  the 
Nation  as  a  superlative  scenic  resource.  The 
proposed  park  contains  an  unusually  beau- 
tiful system  of  lakes,  streams,  and  forests; 
representation  of  Precambrian  geology  and 
a  land  surface  shaped  by  continental  glacl- 
atlon  and  historical  associations  with  the 
fur  trade  and  the  era  of  exploration  along 
the  International  Boundary.  Such  a  combi- 
nation of  scenic,  scientific,  and  historic  re- 
sources shoiild  be  preserved  for  the  enjoy- 
ment and  use  of  the  present  and  future 
generations." 

The  Slelaff  study  has  indicated  the  im- 
pressive Investment,  new  employment  and 
Improved  tourist  attractions  that  would  flow 
from  this  national  park.  This  report  points 
out  that  tourist  expenditures  In  the  area 
would  double  In  the  next  10  years.  The  Serv- 
ice would  spend  nearly  $9  million  in  the  first 
five  years  and  there  would  be  substantial 
new  expenditures  for  new  tourist  facilities 
outside  the  park  by  private  Individuals  and 
firms.  It  would  provide  an  advertising  and 
publicity  advantage  of  very  great  value  to 
the  region  and  the  Increased  private  Invest- 
ment in  the  area  would  tend  to  offset  losses 
in  assessed  values  and  taxes  and  would  create 
greater  Job  opportunities  In  the  region  and 
a  broader  base  for  employment  and  Income. 

These  are  not  theoretical  projections  but 
are  conclusions  substantiated  by  similar 
studies  made  In  the  past  at  Glacier,  Great 
Smokies,  and  other  national  parks. 

A  study  completed  early  this  year  by  the 
University  of  Wyoming  showed  that  the  basic 
source  of  Income  for  Wyoming's  Teton 
County  Is  recreation  and  tourist  trade.  It 
concluded  that  the  estimated  2.7  million 
visitors  to  Grand  Teton  National  Park  last 
year  had  'a  tremendous  Impact  on  the  Econ- 
omy of  the  County."  Estimated  tourist  ex- 
penditures increa.'ed  from  t6  million  In  1958 
to  $13  million  In  1964.  and,  moreover  through 
'dollar  turnover"  the  total  Income  accruing 


to  the  County  because  of  recreation  and 
tourist  trade  was  about  $15  million.  This 
study  went  on  to  say  that  "as  more  people 
become  acquainted  with  the  scenic  grandeur 
of  the  Teton  area  and  with  the  variety  of 
recreational  facilities  av;tllable  there,  the 
number  of  visitors  will  continue  to  Increase 
and  this  growth  will  add  more  basic  dollars 
to  the  County's  economy." 

If  one  wonders  about  the  attractiveness  of 
national  parks  for  the  tourist  dollar  I  offer 
In  evidence  this  AAA  U.S.  road  map  which 
lists  two  things — U.S.  roads  and  the  major 
National  Park  System  areas. 

Some  argue  that  they  favor  a  national 
park  but  it  ought  to  be  located  at  the  Lac 
La  Croix  Area.  This  site  has  been  opposed 
by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  administers  this  land  as 
part  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area 

Last  week  John  Wernham.  Forest  Super- 
visor, stated  15  Impressive  re.isons  why  the 
Lac  La  Croix  Area  should  remain  a  part  of 
the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area.  He  points 
out.  among  other  things,  that  Lac  La  Croix 
portion  of  the  BWCA  has  an  especially  high 
value  as  a  part  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Pro- 
gram and  that  the  creation  of  a  national 
park  In  that  area  would  for  many  reasons  be 
■'a  crippling  blow  to  a  less  valuable  and 
smaller  BWCA".  There  Is  only  one  BWCA  in 
the  country  and  it  is  in  Minnesota  and  each 
year  it  Is  gaining  tourist  attraction. 

Not  only  is  the  Lac  La  Croix  Area  neces- 
sary to  a  sound  BWCA.  but  to  make  it  a 
national  p.irk  would  require  the  agreement 
of  both  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture who  have  a  long-standing  agreement 
by  which  they  stand  behind  a  policy  of 
not  encroaching  on  each  other's  territory 
except  in  extremely  compelling  circum- 
stances. I  The  much  discus.^ed  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park  exception  was  reached 
as  a  part  of  the  orlglniU  agreement).  More- 
over, Congressman  Blatnik  last  week  ac- 
curately stated:  "I  sense  that  Congress  would 
not  want  to  see  this  land  Juggled  from  one 
use  to  the  other." 

Thus  to  urge  the  Lac  La  Croix  Park  site 
and  oppose  the  Kabetogema  site  Is  not  only 
to  support  a  proposition  that  In  all  likeli- 
hood cannot  be  achieved  but  to  place  In 
serious  Jeopardy  the  only  site  that  stands  a 
reasonable  chance  of  acceptance. 

Moreover,  even  If  by  chance  we  could  suc- 
ceed, we  would  Jeopardize  the  adequacy  of  the 
BWCA.  The  one  could  go  far  to  destroy  the 
adequacy  of  the  other.  The  National  Park 
Service's  recommendation  permits  us  to  have 
both  the  Park  and  BWCA.  We  should  be 
delighted  by  this  opportunity. 

And  even  if  all  of  us  here  today,  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  and  all  of  the  Congressional 
Delegation  were  In  complete  accc>rd  that  we 
wanted  this  National  P.ark.  no  one  could  give 
you  assurance  that  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  would 
definitely  support  it.  I  understand  that  today 
there  are  some  50  areas  of  v.orious  kinds 
under  some  suige  of  consideration  from  the 
standpoint  of  possible  addition  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  System.  Add  to  this  approxi- 
mately 50  National  Park  System  areas  that 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Congress  since 
1961  and  you  can  begin  to  appreciate  the 
great  demands  being  placed  on  the  Federal 
budget  for  land  acquisition  monies  for  parks 
alone.  And  The  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  which  has  been  so  ex'remely  help- 
ful In  providing  money  for  acquisition  of 
public  recreation  lands.  Isn't  going  to  be 
enough  to  do  the  Job  that  must  be  done  even 
under  the  most  optimistic  projections  of 
Income. 

We  are  not  operating  in  a  seller's  market, 
and  If  you  don't  believe  this  you  should  Just 
look  at  a  list  of  the  bills  before  Congress  to- 
day for  projects  such  as  this,  most  being 
pushed  by  strong  constituencies  and  their 
Congressional  Delegations.  If  we  are  to  have 
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due  consideration  of  our  park  proposal  we 
must  agree  as  a  State  soon  and  do  everything 
possible  to  get  this  project  In  line  for  con- 
sideration as  soon  as  we  can 

Recent  newspaper  articles  carried  the  re- 
port that  the  Boise-Cascade  Company  was  on 
the  verge  of  acquiring  a  corporation  known 
as  the  U.S.  Land  Inc.,  which  specializes  in 
land  and  lakefront  development  for  homes 
and  resorts.  This  article  quoted  an  official  of 
the  U.S.  Land  company  to  the  effect  that  the 
Kabetogema  Peninsula  offered  the  possibil- 
ity of  development  either  "on  the  conven- 
tional subdivision  basis"  or  as  a  "sort  of  a 
club  program"  where  homeowners  would 
share  resort  facilities.  In  fairness  to  Boise- 
Cascade  It  has  not  Indicated  what  course  It 
would  want  their  new  subsidiary  to  follow. 
if  any.  with  respect  to  the  Kabetogema 
Peninsula.  However,  since  the  possibility  of 
such  a  development  exists,  I  think  we  must 
understand  that  such  development  could 
Jeopardize,  If  not  destroy,  the  opportunity  for 
a  national  park  on  the  Kabetogema  Penin- 
sula. 

We  must  understand  that  we  cannot  alone 
determine  whether  we  shall  have  a  national 
park  or  where  It  will  be  Others  are  involved— 
the  National  Park  Service,  the  Departments 
of  Interior  and  Agriculture,  the  United  States 
Congress  and  the  President.  The  Park  Service 
has  some  verv  clearly  defined  criteria  If  nat- 
ural areas  are  to  be  eligible  to  become  a 
part  of  the  National  Park  System.  Among 
them  Is  the  requirement  that  they  must 
possess  national  significance  and  the  area 
must  reflect  Integrity,  that  Is.  that  It  must 
be  a  true,  accurate  and  essentially  "un- 
spoiled" national  example. 

Although  certain  areas  cut  over  In  the 
past  have  been  Included  In  some  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks,  these  were  mainly  lands  which 
if  preserved  were  capable  of  returning  to  a 
basically  original  state.  I  am  told  that  much 
of  the  Shenandoah  and  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Parks  were  cut  over  at  one 
time  as  was  Kabetogama  Peninsula,  but  fol- 
lowing protection  as  National  Parks,  the 
areas  have  restored  themselves  to  a  condition 
much  like  that  originally  existing  there.  Al- 
though vou  and  I  might  not  live  to  see  the 
day  when  the  tall  pines  would  bend  again  in 
the  wind  on  Kabetogema  Peninsula,  future 
generations  will  If  this  area  Is  set  aside  as 
a  National  Park. 

Where  an  area  has  been  developed  com- 
mercially with  substantial  construction  of 
physical  facilities,  the  possibility  of  satisfy- 
ing eifrer  the  Park  Service  or  the  Congress 
are  far  more  remote.  As  Congressman  Blatnlk 
put  It  last  week,  "time  Is  not  on  our  side 
and  the  news  story  further  reflected  the 
Congressman's  fears  that  home  building  and 
subdividing  on  the  Peninsula  might  cause 
the  Federal  Government  to  drop  their  pro- 
posal for  a  park  and  I  agree. 

In  addition  to  this,  if  the  Peninsula  were 
developed  as  threatened  and  we  later  created 
a  Park,  we  know  from  sad  experience  of  the 
dislocations  and  other  problems  required  to 
return  the  area  to  an  unspoiled  condition. 
Such  a  development  would  create  misunder- 
standing and  bitterness  that  would  be  with 
us  for  vears  to  come. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  would  hope  every- 
one ouTilng  property  on  the  Peninsula- 
public  and  private— would  give  us  a  chance 
to  work  out  these  basic  policy  Issues  before 
developing  the  Peninsula. 

Under  Congressman  Blatnlk's  leadership 
we  have  tried  to  fully  understand  the  needs 
of  the  manv  Interests  that  would  be  affected 
by  the  creation  of  this  proposed  Park.  We 
have  tried  to  listen  to  all  sides,  we  have  tried 
to  provide  the  time  necessary  lor  better  un- 
derstanding and  for  a  full  exploration  of 
all  of  the  "factors  before  introducing  legis- 
lation m  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  mUunderstood  on  this 
point    In  Minnesota  we  pride  ourselves  in 
the  healthy  business  cUmat*  we  have  and 
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our  willingness  to  understand  and  work 
with  businesses  in  dealing  with  their  prob- 
lems. I  would  hope,  however,  that  this  period 
we  have  Uken  to  consider  all  relevant  mat- 
ters would  not  be  used  by  some  to  destroy 
those  characteristics  of  the  Peninsula  es- 
sential   to    the    establishment    of    a   Park. 

If  we  were  to  (1)  preserve  the  Integrity  of 
the  BWCA,  (2)  contribute  to  the  growing 
vitality  of  the  Crane  Lake  Recreational  Area 
and  to  the  health  and  profitability  of  the 
many  fine  resorts  and  other  tourist  oriented 
facilities  there  and  (31  add  to  it  what  would 
be  the  onlv  trulv  water  based  National  Park 
in  our  countrv.  Northern  Minnesota  would 
become  one  of  the  Nation's  top  tourist  at- 
tractions. 

The  varletv  of  natural,  scenic,  cultural  and 
recreational  resources,  with  Its  unique  water- 
based  orientation— and  all  available  to  the 
piibrtc— would  offer  an  unmatched  tourist 
attraction.  There  would  be  nothing  like  It 
in  the  countrv.  We  would  not  only  preserve 
the  magnificent  features  of  the  area  but 
profit  from  the  increasing  flow  of  tourists 
who  would  contribute  enormously  to  the 
economic  vltalltv  of  the  area. 

We  would  be  the  envy  of  the  Nation.  More 
than  that  we  would  become  a  symbol  of  a 
state  able  to  wisely  balance  the  needs  of 
business  against  the  desperate  need  to  con- 
serve our  natural  beauty  before  it  Is  de- 
stroyed and  gone  forever.  This  objective  must 
ctand  as  one  of  the  most  fundamental  and 
compelling  needs  of  our  time.  Throughout 
the  Nation,  river  after  river,  lake  after  lake, 
forest  after  forest,  historical  sites  one  after 
another,  and  points  In  America  of  the  great- 
est natural  beautv  are  being  destroyed  by  the 
thousands  for  short-term  economic  or  po- 
litical reasons.  It    Is   a   national   scandal. 

I  believe  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  described 
the  nature  of  the  dispute  which  we  must 
decide  when  he  said: 

•Evervone.  or  nearly  everyone,  is  in  favor 
of  conservation— in  principle  But  In  fight 
after  fight,  the  general  public  Interest  In 
conservation  has  lost  out  to  the  specific  local 
Interest  In  commercial  development. 

■  In  most  conservation  contests— whether 
over  the  use  of  the  Indiana  Dunes,  of  the 
Redwoods  of  California,  or  the  St.  Croix— 
there  Is  usually  a  sizable  group  of  local  people 
willing  to  grant  the  validity  of  the  conser- 
vationist's arguments,  but  bowing  In  this 
specific  instance  to  the  strong  local  economic 
Interest  In  the  'development'  of  a  specific 
forest  river  or  bit  of  lakeshore 

"The  fight  has  been  unequal— eloquent 
spokesmen  preaching  lofty  conservation  gen- 
eralities on  the  one  hand,  determined  people 
seeking  their  bread  and  butter  on  the  other. 
"The  country  has  always  seemed  so  vast. 
its  resources  so  endless,  and  economic  'prog- 
ress' so  American,  that  the  conservation 
Interests,  except  m  areas  of  marginal  eco- 
nomic utility,  have  almost  always  lost  the 
contest.  No  single  one  of  these  lost  contests 
loomed  large  in  the  toUl  picture.  But  down 
through  the  decades  these  thousands  of  lost 
contests  have  spelled  the  destruction  of  a 
major  portion  of  America's  resources." 
What  win  our  answer  be"" 


INSURANCE    INDUSTRY    RESPONDS 
TO  THE  PRESIDENTS  CALL 


Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
decision  bv  the  Nation's  leading  life  in- 
surance companies  to  Invest  SI  bilHon  in 
slum  real  estate— mostly  in  rent  supple- 
ment housing  projects— private  enter- 
prise has  recognized  that  improvement 
of  our  cities  is  everyone's  responsibility, 
not  the  Government's  alone. 

Their  decision  provides  a  special  stim- 
ulus to  the  rent  supplements  program. 
In  the  words  of  a  recent  New  York  Times 
editorial,  this  "could  spark  a  chain  reac- 


tion that  would  really  produce  a  massive 
private  drive  to  raise  ghetto  housing  and 
living  standards." 

This  Nation  will  not  achieve  true 
greatness  until  its  urban  slums  are 
eradicated.  And  urban  ghettos  will  not 
completely  disappear  until  private  indus- 
try and  povemment — at  all  levels — 
harness  their  resources  to  help  the  dls- 

President  Johnson  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  achievement  of  a  major  break- 
through in  his  efforts  to  obtain  help  from 
the  private  sector  to  heal  our  ailing  cities. 
His  call  for  large-scale  private  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  our  urban  areas 
have  paid  a  handsome  dividend. 

A  start  has  been  made  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  New  York  Times,  "could 
radically  alter  the  character  of  American 
cities  in  the  years  ahead." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  September  14. 
1967.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  14,  1967] 
Breakthrough  in  the  Slums 
The  long-discussed  need  to  apply  the  vast 
resources  of  the  private  economy  to  the 
problems  of  slums  has  finally  been  met  with 
action.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  decision 
of  the  nation's  lUe  Insurance  companies  to 
invest  SI  billion  In  ghetto  real  estate. 

The  SI  billion  will  make  possible  a  small, 
though  appreciable,  start  toward  eradicating 
cancerous  slum  conditions.  But  even  more 
vital  than  the  amount  Involved  is  the  lead 
given  by  the  traditionally  conservative  insur- 
ance Industry  to  the  nation's  banks  and  other 
large  sources  of  private  capital.  It  could  spark 
a  chain  reaction  that  would  really  produce  a 
massive  private  drive  to  raise  ghetto  hous- 
ing and  living  standards. 

What  the  life  Insurance  companies  have 
done  is  to  subordinate  short-run  economic 
interest  to  the  nation's  and  their  own  longer- 
run  interests.  Much  of  their  Investment  will 
be  insured  by  the  Federal  Government,  but 
at  a  time  of  high  Interest  rates  and  capital 
stringency  there  is  no  doubt  that  funds  now 
being  diverted  to  financing  sUim  housing 
could  be  invested  more  profitably  elsewhere. 
Immediate  effect  of  the  plan  Is  to  give 
needed  stimulus  to  the  Administration's  flag- 
ging rent-supplement  program.  Until  now 
there  had  been  scant  hope  that  Congress 
would  provide  more  funds  to  pay  part  of  the 
monthly  rent  for  slum  tenants  because  of  the 
reluctance  of  private  Industry  to  participate. 
But  since  the  Industry  has  specifically 
pledged  to  put  funds  into  this  program,  there 
is  no  excuse  at  all  for  Congress  to  continue  to 
drag  Its  heels. 

It  Is  no  denigration  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies to  note  that  their  decision  would  have 
been  Impossible  had  It  not  been  for  a  major 
poUcy  change  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. Prior  to  last  month  the  F.H.A 
had  effectively  excluded  many  of  the  worst 
housing  areas  of  the  country  from  Its  mort- 
gage mstuance  program  as  excessive  rUks.  Its 
conservative  lending  policies  had  made  It  the 
target  of  clvU  rights  leaders  who  accused  it 
of  drav.lng  a  "white  noose"  around  the  na- 
tion's urban  centers  by  stressing  whlte-coUar 
housing  In  the  suburbs. 

This  policy  was  changed  in  August,  when 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment announced  that  mortgages  would 
be  insured  for  "credit-wo:-thy"  Individuals 
even  If  they  lived  In  areas  already  affected  or 
threatened  by  riots. 

The  pattern  now  set  of  creative  private- 
government  partnership  to  help  attack  the 
problems  of  the  urban  disadvantaged  could 
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radically  alter  the  character  of  American 
cities  m  the  years  ahead  If  It  Is  energetically 
followed  up.  No  more  Important  challenge 
now  fao«s  the  nation's  private  sector  than 
that  of  expanding  and  deepening  the  break- 
through pioneered  by  the  life  Insurance  In- 
dustry. 


COMMENT  ON  THE  "NEW  LEFT" 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Columbus,  Oa,,  Enquirer  of  September  16 
contained  an  excellent  editorial  com- 
menting on  the  recent  CBS  television 
program  featuring  the  so-called  "New 
Left." 

The  "New  Left,"  the  hippies,  or  the 
beatniks,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called, 
are  very  much  in  the  news  today.  Too 
much  so  because.  I  believe,  this  publicity 
has  had  a  tendency  to  magnify  their  sig- 
nificance all  out  of  proportion. 

As  I  commented  in  one  of  my  recent 
columns  for  Georgia  newspapers,  the 
conduct  of  some  of  the.«e  people  is  more 
to  be  pitied  than  admired.  I  feel  very 
sorry  for  people  who  do  not  strive  tor 
self -improvement  and  who  have  no  mo- 
tive or  ambition  in  life.  It  is  my  strong 
feeling  that  an  empty  and  meaningless 
life,  more  than  anything  else,  drives  peo- 
ple to  despair  about  what  sad  .shape  the 
world  is  in. 

A  sterile  existence  makes  people  de- 
mand things  they  have  not  yet  earned, 
and  causes  them  to  demonstrate  for  more 
return  on  an  investment  they  have  never 
made. 

In  short,  the  gains  that  have  been 
made  in  this  country  were  not  accom- 
plished by  such  people  as  these  And  such 
people  will  have  no  part  in  what  we  are 
able  to  do  in  the  future. 

As  the  column  editorial  pointed  out. 
there  are  things  wrong  in  the  United 
States.  But  I  submit  that  what  is  wrong 
and  who  is  wrong  in  America  constitute 
an  abject  minority. 

Our  Nation  will  continue  to  grow  and 
to  prosper,  as  the  Columbus  Enquirer 
pointed  out,  because  It  is  rich  and  strong 
and  free.  I  bring  this  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thkir  Goal  Is  Chaos 
I 

Today's  radicals  say  they  want  to  remake 
America. 

They  want  to  change  Its  form  of  govern- 
ment and  Its  concepts  of  society  and  eco- 
nomics. 

CBS-TV  displayed  the  New  Left  and  other 
assorted  radicals  on  television  for  an  hour 
this  week,  and  the  average  viewer  must  be 
puzzled  over  exactly  what  goal  other  than 
utter  chaos  the  radicals  have  In  mind. 

Incredibly,  the  TV  commentator.  In  sum- 
ming up.  said  that  the  New  Left  "Just  might 
remake  America." 

If  they  do.  It  promises  to  be  a  real  mess, 
which  means  that  the  world  will  be  In  a  real 
mess  also. 

One  participant  on  the  program  told  why 
he  was  discontented  and  had  Joined  the 
"movement." 

He  mainly  recited  the  familiar  catch- 
phrases  such  as  the  United  States  oflferlng 
only  "a  big  car.  a  split-level  house  In  the 
suburbs  and  a  color  television  set." 

Of   course,    along    with    those   things   the 


United  States  offers  the  more  basic  needs 
such  as  food,  shelter  and  the  freedom  to  be 
left  alone. 

But  the  young  man  Indicated  that  Ls  not 
enough.  He  didn't  say  what  would  be  enough. 
And  since  he  and  others  on  the  program 
bitterly  criticized  the  United  States  for  not 
doing  enough  to  help  the  poor  and  the  Ne- 
groes, you  sort  of  wondered  why  he  was 
knocking  the  "good  life,"  that  he  apparently 
feels  everyone  should  have. 
II 

The  more  Important  aspect,  however.  Is 
that  the  United  States  does  offer  more  than 
material  benefits.  That  Is  Its  great  distinc- 
tion from  the  Socialist  and  Communist 
nations. 

It  offers  an  individual  the  chance  to  be 
whatever  he  can  or  will  be — even  If  It's  a 
long-haired  irresponsible  and  confused  radi- 
cal calling  for  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  greatest  lie  ever  spawned  at>out  the 
United  States  Is  that  it  Is  a  nation  dedicated 
to  the  dollar  and  little  else. 

The  young  radicals  of  today  have  bought 
that  He  and  even  worse,  a  lot  of  the  nation's 
most  pKJwerfui  influence-makers  have  bought 
it  also. 

Yes.  the  United  States  Is  rich,  and  thank 
God  that  It  Is. 

If  It  were  not  rich  and  strong — and  free — 
then   no   nation   on   earth    could   rest   easy, 
knowing  that  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth  stood  behind  Its  Independence, 
in 

What  nation  has  given  the  world  more 
sclentlflc  and  medical  advances? 

What  nation  has  set  the  entertainment, 
literary  and  cultural  pace  for  the  world  dur- 
ing the  past  50  years? 

What  nation  is  the  model  to  which  all  the 
others — including  Soviet  Russia — look  as 
their  ultimate  goal? 

What  nation  has  more  telephones,  more 
cars,  more  TV  sets  than  all  the  others  com- 
bined? Translate  those  items  Into  Individual 
families  and  you  find  that  they  are  not  as 
easy  to  ridicule  as  the  young  radicals  seem 
to  feel. 

What  nation  Is  reaching  for  the  very  stars, 
a  mission  mankind  has  looked  toward  for 
thousands  of  years? 

There  are  things  wrong  with  the  United 
States,  of  course,  but  a  lot  of  things  wrong 
are  creations  of  the  radical  leftists  who  want 
to  "remake"  the  nation.  Indeed,  they  may  be 
Its  worst  fault — they  and  the  people  who 
feed  their  egos  and  encourage  their  antics. 

Except  for  the  Communists,  the  rest  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  must  think  Americans 
are  crazy  because  they  Indulge  in  such  orgies 
of  self-hate,  constantly  pointing  to  the  small 
hole  In  the  doughnut,  rather  than  extolling 
the  roundness,  fullness  and  luster  of  the 
doughnut  Itself. 


SENATOR  NELSON  URGES 
IMPROVED  MILK  PRICES 

Mr,  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  every 
available  economic  indicator  points  to 
the  critical  need  for  improving  milk 
prices  for  our  dairy  farmers. 

This  month,  Wisconsin  farmers  are  re- 
ceiving 25  cents  less  than  they  did  a 
year  ago  for  100  pounds  of  milk.  The 
national  combined  price  for  all  grades 
of  milk  has  tumbled  72  cents  from  $5.40 
last  October  to  a  low  of  $4.68  in  June. 

If  we  fail  to  improve  dairy  farm  In- 
come now,  the  sources  of  milk  which  we 
are  depending  upon  to  feed  the  American 
families  of  the  future  will  be  bone-dry 
when  we  need  them  In  a  decade  or  so. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
predicted  that  we   will   require   800.000 


more  dairy  cows  than  we  have  now  to 
provide  the  dairy  products  that  our 
greatly  increasing  population  will  need 
by  1976. 

But  instead  of  expanding  their  dairy 
herds  to  meet  this  projected  demand, 
dairy  farmers  have  been  forced  by  low 
income  to  elimiiiate  nearly  I'a  mil'ion 
dairy  cows  from  their  herds  since  1965. 

As  farmers  and  their  dairy  cows  leave 
American  dairying,  national  milk  pro- 
duction is  destined  to  drop  to  new 
depths.  August  waa  the  fourth  consecu- 
tive month  when  milk  production  was 
less  than  the  monthly  figure  for  the 
previous  year. 

Now  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  milk  production  will  fall 
to  119.6  billion  pounds  this  year,  the 
lowest  figure  in  15  years. 

Today,  I  have  written  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  Freeman,  urging  him 
to  restore  the  support  price  for  manu- 
facturing milk  to  90  percent  of  parity 
and  to  call  national  hearings  to  consider 
raising  fluid  milk  prices. 

Prices  for  manufacturing  milk,  which 
is  used  for  cheese,  butter,  and  dried 
milk,  have  lingered  below  $4  per  100 
pounds  for  several  months.  At  90  percent 
of  parity,  farmers  would  receive  ap- 
proximately $4.25  or  9  cents  per  quart. 
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CONSTITUTION  WEEK— A  TIME  FOR 
REDEDICATION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  almost 
two  centuries  ago,  representatives  of  the 
Original  Thirteen  States  penned  their 
signatures  to  a  lasting  and  historic  docu- 
ment. The  89  sentences  written  on  five 
sheets  of  parchment  were  deceptively 
short  and  direct.  Every  word,  every 
phrase  of  the  Constitution  had  been 
strenuously  debated  among  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  180  years  ago  during  the 
hot  summer  days  in  PhDadelphia. 

From  September  17  to  September  23, 
Americans  are  celebrating  Constitution 
Week,  commemorating  the  birth  of  a 
document  which,  in  the  words  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  "had  been  extorted  from 
the  grinding  necessity  of  a  reluctant 
nation." 

Gladstone,  writing  from  England, 
termed  the  Constitution  "the  most  won- 
derful work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given 
time  by  the  mind  and  purpose  of  man." 

Gladstone  was  not  deceived.  The  U.S. 
Constitution  has  proven  to  be  a  master- 
piece of  permanence  and  universality. 
The  words  and  ideals  expressed  therein 
shape  events  today  just  as  they  did  when 
first  proclaimed. 

There  were  many  who  doubted  then 
whether  the  document  could  forge  a  new 
unity  and  accommodate  the  competing 
and  conflicting  interests  of  the  13  States. 
Yet  it  did  endure;  and  it  has  guided  the 
Nation  through  wars  and  depressions, 
retaining  an  essential  relevance  to  every 
citizen. 

The  concepts  enumerated — of  individ- 
ual rights,  equal  justice  under  law,  repre- 
sentative governments —  are  timeless. 

Under  protections  conferred  by  the 
Constitution,  there  is  room  for  all  politi- 
cal persuasions,  for  all  religious  beliefs. 
In  a  seemingly  contradictory  fashion.  It 
is  both  the  elasticity  and  the  rigidity  of 


constitutional  expression  which  has  fa- 
cUitated  the  growth  of  a  supremely 
talented  and  prosperous  people. 

Today,  the  intent  of  the  drafters  and 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  are  be- 
ing as  hotly  contended  as  yesteryear.  I 
am  sure  that  modern  judicial  interpre- 
tations will  continue  to  alter  the  applica- 
tion of  rights,  and  thus  influence  social, 
economic,  and  political  patterns.  Over 
the  last  few  decades,  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  whatever  our  individual 
convictions,  demonstrate  the  immediacy 
which  this  living  document  has  preserved 
through  generations  of  vast  change  and 
despite  the  still  dynamic  tempo  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

I  hope  that  this  week  will  be  widely 
observed.  The  Governor  of  Michigan,  the 
Honorable  George  Romney,  implement- 
ing the  President's  national  proclama- 
tion, has  declared  the  week  of  September 
17  as  Constitution  Week  in  my  own  State. 

On  this  occasion  it  is  fitting  to  reaffinn 
our  faith  in  those  enduring  constitu- 
tional principles  which  have  welded  our 
strong  and  free  Nation. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  IMPOR- 
TANT—UNFINISHED ITEM  ON  THE 
SENATE   AGENDA— CXL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
more  than  18  years  since  the  Genocide 
Convention,  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  with 
strong  American  advocacy,  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate  by  President  Truman. 

In  January  of  1950,  a  special  subcom- 
mittee Df  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
Senator  Brian  McMahon,  of  Connecticut, 
conducted  hearings  on  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

In  its  subsequent  report  to  the  full 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Mc- 
Mahon subcommittee  strongly  recom- 
mended U.S.  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  But  despite  extensive  hear- 
ings, despite  the  publicly  stated  ap- 
proval of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  major  religious,  ethnic,  civic,  and 
veterans'  organizations,  the  Genocide 
Convention  still  languished  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  without  af- 
firmative action. 

Eighteen  years  should  provide  suffi- 
cient time  for  adequate  study  and  thor- 
ough evaluation. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  intervening  18 
years  may  have  blurred  our  memories 
and  dulled  our  consciences. 

Basically,  the  Genocide  Convention  es- 
tablishes as  a  crime  under  international 
law  the  destruction  of  a  racial,  ethnic,  or 
religious  national  group  or  part  of  that 
group,  committed  with  the  specific  intent 
to  destroy  this  group  in  whole  or  in  part. 
It  includes  the  actual  killing  of  members 
of  the  group,  or  causing  them  serious 
bodily,  or  mental  harm,  or  deliberately 
inflicting  conditions  of  life  on  them  cal- 
culated to  bring  about  their  physical  de- 
struction, or  forcefully  transferring  the 
children  of  the  group  to  another  group. 

This  is  what  the  Genocide  Convention 
is  about.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  subject.  It 
is  absolutely  alien  to  our  American  way 
of  life. 

But  let  us  not  forget  for  one  moment 
that  genocide  did  not  begin  or  end  with 


the  Third  Reich.  The  Nazi  mass  mur- 
derers differed  in  degree,  rather  than 
kind,  from  previous  practitioners  of  these 
unthinkable  crimes;  the  Nazis  and  their 
accomplices  stand  alone  only  as  the  most 
inhumane  and  brutal  dealers  in  mass 
death  in  recorded  histon^'. 

But  we  cannot  forget.  We  must  not 
forget  that  these  barbaric  acts  occurred 
in  our  lifetime. 

The  existence  of  a  genocide  conven- 
tion in  the  late  1930's  would  have  been  a 
prime  factor  in  mobilizing  international 
action  against  Hitler  and  his  henchmen. 
The  Genocide  Convention  recognizes,  as 
thoughtful  and  responsible  citizens  have 
long  recognized,  that  the  national  sov- 
ereignty of  no  government  grants  to  that 
government  the  license  to  systematically 
execute  croups  of  its  citizens. 

The  Third  Reich  is  dead.  But  can  any 
of  us  be  sure  that  genocide  is  gone,  never 
again  to  appear?  I  doubt  it.  Genocide 
has  survived  for  too  long  in  human  his- 
toi-y  in  too  many  places  under  too  many 
guises. 

Let  the  Senate  put  the  United  States 
squarely  on  record  on  this  fundamental 
question  of  human  dignity  and  human 
survival.  Let  the  Senate  remember  and 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  CITIES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  in  Congress  are  aware  of  the  many 
problems  facing  our  metropolitan  areas 
today,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  em- 
ployment, housing,  and  transportation. 
These  are  crucial  problems,  and  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  local,  Stat«,  and  Federal 
governments  to  combine  their  efforts 
toward  alleviating  them. 

And  I  am  convinced  that  there  will  be 
solutions  in  due  time  through  the  good 
work  and  determination  of  interested 
public  officials  and  citizens  who  are  con- 
cerned with  improving  themselves  and 
making  their  communities  better  places 
to  live. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  an  editorial 
column  by  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  published  in 
the  Evening  Star  of  August  19.  in  which 
Mr.  Noyes  states: 

The  problems  of  the  cities,  of  course, 
should  be  dealt  with  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
They  vrlll  not  be  solved,  however,  simply  by 
approprlntlng  huge  amounts  of  money  as 
long  as  effective  programs  and  rational  ad- 
ministrative machinery  to  spend  such  sums 
do  not  exist.  At  best  it  will  take  many  years— 
perhaps  many  decades — before  the  goals  are 
reached.  But  this  Is  not  a  reason  to  despair 
of  reaching  them  all. 

In  short.  Mr.  Noyes  quite  correctly 
states  that  money  is  not  the  sole  answer 
to  the  problems  of  our  cities,  and  the 
spending  of  billions  upon  billions  of  dol- 
lars should  not  be  regarded  as  an  iron- 
clad guarantee  against  rioting  and  law- 
lessness. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  column  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
column  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Money  Not  the  Sole  Answer  to  Urban  Riots 
(By  Crosby  8.   Noyes) 

Of  all  the  post  mortems  that  have  been 
made    of   the    riots    this    summer,    none.    It 


seems,  has  really  come  to  grips  with  a  central 
problem  left  In  their  wake. 

Todav.  all  of  the  liberal  politicians,  sociolo- 
gists and  assorted  urban  experts  are  telling 
us  that  a  vast  new  effort  is  called  for  to  re- 
lieve the  plight  of  the  cities  and  of  the 
people— largely  Negro— who  live  in  them. 
Proposals  for  the  spending  of  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  are  in  the  works.  Dire  warnings  are 
issued  about  what  will  happen  if  the  money 
Is  not  forthcoming. 

Michigan  Gov,  George  Romney.  whose  gift 
of  hyperbole  extends  also  to  domestic  mat- 
ters,' is  an  enthusiastic  member  of  this 
chorus.  Failure  to  act.  he  says,  would  be  an 
invitation  to  "the  possible  destruction  of  the 
nation."  In  his  view  the  climate  in  the  coun- 
try is  such  as  could  lead  to  'a  national  holo- 
caust, employing  clvU  guerrilla  disorder." 

OK — so  we're  scared.  And  perhaps  fear  Is  a 
healthv  stimulus  to  constructive  action.  But 
our  dilemma  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  same 
liberal  politicians,  sociologists  and  urban  ex- 
perts who  are  urging  us  to  do  something,  or 
else,  are  also  very  close  to  telling  us  that 
whatever  we  do  about  the  cities  and  the  ghet- 
tos, it  won't  do  any  good. 

Part  of  this  dismal  diagnosis  Is  based  on 
the  experience  In  Detroit. 

E>etrolt,  we  are  constantly  reminded,  was 
a  model  city.  Virtually  even,'thlng  that  Is  be- 
ing called  for  In  other  cities — In  terms  of 
housing.  Job  opportunities,  antlpoverty 
projects,  education — was  already  In  full  swim 
there  last  July. 

Blessed  with  an  excellent  and  aggressive 
city  government.  Detroit  was  the  first  major 
city  in  the  country  to  embrace  fully  the  Great 
Society  philosophy  of  urban  rehabilitation. 
In  translating  this  philosophy  Into  action,  in 
the  spending  of  federal  and  local  money,  they 
led  the  nation.  And  look  where  It  got  them. 

The  explanation,  the  experts  reply,  lies  in 
the  psychology  of  the  present-day  urban 
Negro. 

The  elaborate  efforts  of  the  white  com- 
munity to  confer  equality  on  the  Negro  have 
failed,"  thev  say,  because  this  effort  in  itself 
implies  an  unequal  status  between  the  races. 
The  Negro  has  learned  anger.  In  his  search 
for  identity  and  self-respect,  he  Is  now  deter- 
mined to  seize  by  himself  and  for  himself 
what  is  rightfully  his.  by  any  means  neces- 

sarv . 

If  he  accepts  this  analysis,  the  white 
liberal  Is  In  a  hopeless  quandary. 

Because  If  the  Negro  Is  permanently 
alienated  from  the  white  community  and  If 
he  can  achieve  psychological  equality  only 
through  hostility  and  violence,  then  there  Is 
no  answer  to  the  problem  of  building  a  suc- 
cessful multiracial  society  In  the  United 
States.  But  since  the  alternative  Is  out  of 
the  question  so  far  as  the  white  liberal  is 
concerned,  he  has  nothing  U>  suggest  but 
more  of  the  same  programs  and  projects  In 
larger  quantities,  even  if  he  Is  convinced 
thev  won't  work. 

Yet  perhaps  It  Is  not  necessary  to  swallow 
all  of  the  gloomy  conclusions  being  dished 
up  by  the  experts  at  this  point. 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  Detroit's  riot, 
bad  as  it  was,  was  the  work  of  a  very  small 
minority  of  that  city's  population  And  It  Is 
likely  that  the  "frustration,  envy,  hatred  and 
sedition"  that  Romney  warns  us  about  are 
somewhat  less  universal  than  he  seems  to 
think. 

The  experts  are  Inclined  to  tailor  their 
analysis  of  Negro  attitudes  to  explain  H.  Rap 
Brown  and  his  followers,  rather  than  what 
President  Johnson  refers  to  as  "the  vast 
majority"  who  have  noted  the  progress  made 
in  the  last  decade.  This  majority,  certainly, 
is  not  content  ■with  conditions  as  they  are 
today.  But  neither  does  It  want  to  destroy 
everything  that  has  been  built  In  the  pursT.)lt 
of  a  ruinous  revolutionary  Ideal. 

If  this  Is  a  more  accurate  picture  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  the  question  of  where 
we  go  from  here  Is  less  perplexing  and  more 
hopeful. 
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The  problema  of  the  cities,  of  course, 
should  be  dealt  with  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
They  will  not  be  solved,  however,  simply  by 
appropriating  huge  amounts  of  money  as 
long  as  effective  programs  and  rational  ad- 
ministrative machinery  to  spend  such  sums 
do  not  exist.  At  best  It  will  take  many  years — 
perhaps  many  decades — before  the  goals  sure 
reached  But  this  Is  not  a  reason  to  despair 
of  reaching  them  at  all. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  MARK  O.  HAT- 
FIELD, OF  OREGON,  AT  UNITED 
NATIONS   "WE  BELIEVE"  DINNER 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  address 
given  in  New  York  last  night  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Mark  O.  Hattield,  Ore- 
con,    AT    United    Nations    "We    Believe" 

Dinner.  September  19,  1967 

Writers  and  commentators  have  recently 
devoted  many  column  Inches  to  writing  epl- 
taplis  for  our  38-story,  marble  monument- 
to- peace  on  the  East  River.  These  have 
ranged  from  the  flat  declaration  that  "The 
United  Nations  Is  Dead"  to  the  more  cynical 
analysis  that  this  organization  is  nothing 
more  than  an    ■International  cafeteria." 

While  these  otiltuartes  are  a  bit  premature, 
they  represent  an  exaggerated  expression  of 
the  frustration  that  we  all  suffer  because  we 
recognize  that  the  United  Nations  has  not 
been  empowered  to  deliver  on  Its  promise  of 
peace. 

The  world  prays  for  peace,  wants  peace, 
demands  peace  and  expects  the  organization 
it  created  for  this  purpose  to  produce  peace. 

But  the  world  expects  too  much. 

For  peace  will  not  come  simply  because 
man  demands  it.  or  because  he  recoils  at  the 
horror  of  war.  or  because  he  recognizes  the 
futility  of  force.  We  must  go  beyond  a  ra- 
tional acknowledgment  that  there  is  no  al- 
ternative to  peace  and  change  our  Inherent 
psychology  and  historical  patterns  of 
thinking 

For  centuries,  the  dominant  theme  of  in- 
ternational relations  was  suspicion  and  fear 
and  this  drove  nations  to  seek  security 
through  war.  But  mankind  can  no  longer 
afford  "the  cruel  luxury  of  war"  and  these 
habits  must  be  completely  reversed.  Today 
the  only  hope  for  security  is  through  peace 
and  the  dominant  theme  of  InternatloTml 
relations  must  be  cooperation  and  trust  and 
understanding. 

For  survival,  man's  flrst  priority  is  pwace. 
and  we  must  recognize  that  peace  can  only 
be  founded  on  the  cornerstone  of  coopera- 
tion. This  is  the  prerequisite  of  p>eace  and 
there  will  be  no  shortcut  around,  or  sub- 
stitute for.  International  goodwill.  There  are 
many  who  would  bridge  the  gap  between 
our  desire  for  peace  and  our  inability  to 
realize  it  by  simply  amending  the  Charter  to 
give  the  United  Nations  powers  now  with- 
held. They  would  attempt  to  build  the  struc- 
ture of  world  order  on  a  foundation  of  legal 
language  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion 
rather  than  consensus.  But  to  attempt  to 
Insure  peace  by  this  aproach  is  to  duplicate 
the  noble  aims — and  repeat  the  futility- -of 
the  1929  Kellogg-Brland  pact  outlawing  war. 
The  United  Nation's  jxswer  to  prevent  war 
will  grow  out  of  peoples'  involvement  and 
not  out  of  authority  granted  only  on  paper. 

The  U.N.  Charter  was  broadly  written  and 
can  be  Interpreted  to  accommodate  almost 
any  action  with  which  its  members  agree. 
Our  task  then  becomes  to  concentrate  pri- 
marily on  mobilizing  the  power  of  all  people 
to  build  International  coop>eratlon  rather 
than  on  simply  changing  the  mechanics  of 
procedure  or  Charter  construction. 


I  am  not  merely  supporting  the  function- 
alist theory  which  hypotheses  that,  as  the 
United  Nations  is  given  more  functions  It 
will  assume  greater  authority,  and  that  the 
cooperation  among  the  member  nations  it 
encourages  in  social  and  economic  functions 
will  eventually  extend  into  the  more  sensi- 
tive, political  areas.  While  I  agree  with  the 
theory  of  functlotml  evolution,  I  feel  that, 
In  Its  traditional  deflnitlon,  it  does  not  go 
far  enough,  fast  enough.  I  fear  that  we  may 
be  slipping  again  into  the  persistent  habit 
of  war  and  that  we  may  not  be  prepared 
when  time  Imposes  Its  pragmatic  test  on  our 
international  maturity. 

The  functionalist  concept  focuses  too  often 
on  nourishing  cooperation  between  national 
governments  and  concentrates  too  exclu- 
sively on  broadening  the  commitment  of 
these  authoritative  bodies  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. All  too  rarely  do  the  proponents  of  this 
concept  direct  themselves  to  the  possibility 
of  going  beyond  governments,  to  fostering 
cooperation  and  understanding  among  peo- 
ples of  the  world :  to  securing  their  allegiance 
to  the  United  Nations. 

There  must  be  developed  a  strong  sense 
of  world  community  before  there  can  be  an 
effective  delegation  of  authority  to  the 
United  Nations.  Some  claim  this  sense  of 
community  will  eventually  evolve  as  gov- 
errmients  learn  to  coop>erate  and  trust  esich 
other:  as  nations  become  able  to  reconcile 
competing  Ideologies  and  tolerate  diversity; 
and  as  states  l>ecome  able  to  compromise  the 
reality  of  world  interdependence  with  their 
psychologlc-al  commitment  to  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  the  nation-state.  But  Stephen 
Goodspeed  has  developed  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  sufterlor  concept.  "Sovereignty."  he  said, 
"cannot  be  delegated  by  governments  unless 
habits  are  basically  changed,  unless  the  be- 
havior tendencies  of  millions  upon  millions 
of  people  are  directed  toward  a  world.  Instead 
of  a  national,  community."  So,  Lf  the  United 
Nations  is  to  emerge  as  an  organization 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  alms  of  its  Charter. 
It  is  vital  that  It  not  only  stimulate  greater 
cooperation  and  confidence  among  nations, 
but  that  it  sponsor  a  greater  sense  of  com- 
munity among  peoples. 

Just  how  do  we  do  the  latter?  How  do  we 
eliminate  tlie  age-old  barrier  of  suspicion 
created  by  cultural  differences  and  misin- 
formation? 

I  believe  we  can  greatly  accelerate  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sense  of  community  among 
men  by  exploiting  the  fact  that  people  are  the 
common  denominator  of  all  nations,  of  all 
cultures,  and  by  emphasizing  that  men  share 
a  common  heritage  of  simple  human  values 
and  are  united  in  their  aspirations  for 
brotherhood  and  peace  and  adequate  suste- 
nance. The  United  Nations  has  tremendous 
potential  in  enabling  men  to  realize  that 
their  personal  hop>es  and  human  values  are 
shared  by  others.  One  small  but  Important 
step  could  be  taken  by  many  of  you  here  to- 
night who  are  connected  with  the  United 
Nations.  I  have  heard  you  refer  to  your  or- 
ganization and  those  it  serves  as  the  "family 
of  nations."  Now  Is,  perhaps,  time  for  you  to 
extend  your  reference  and  enlarge  your  con- 
stituency by  referring  to  yourselves  as  the 
■family  of  man."  The  UN.  can  serve  as  a 
conduit  for  communication  and  contact  and 
understanding  between  the  "millions  upon 
millions"  of  people  of  the  world  Just  as  It 
does  for  nations  I  am  convinced  that  more 
thought  and  greater  resources  should  be  de- 
voted to  expanding  programs  In  the  United 
Nations  that  bring  together  people  and  not 
just  their  governments,  and  officials,  and 
technical  experts.  There  Is  no  substitute  for 
a  sincere  smile  to  melt  the  frost  of  suspicion 
and  to  firmly  knot  the  bonds  of  brother- 
hood, 

.■^nd.  whUe  the  United  Nations  is  serving 
as  a  communications  medium  between  peo- 
ples, it  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  part  of 
the  message  they  receive.  If  this  organiza- 
tion Is  to  have  true  authority  In  International 


society.  It  must  earn  the  respect  and  alle- 
giance of  the  world's  peoples.  The  United 
Nations  will  win  this  loyalty  if  men  come  to 
understand  the  principle  that  the  Interest 
of  people  must  transcend  the  Interests  of 
states;  the  principle  that  the  United  Na- 
tions is  an  instrument  to  be  used  by  men 
as  well  as  nations;  and  the  principle  that 
man  has  unbreachable  rights  which  flow  di- 
rectly from  his  dignity  as  a  person. 

But  If  the  United  Nations  Is  to  be  a  mean- 
ingful Instrument  In  International  society  it 
will  have  to  be  supported  not  Just  as  a 
promise  but  as  a  reality.  The  United  Nations' 
influence  must  go  beyond  governments,  it 
must  develop  a  genuine  relevance  to  the  life 
and  situations  of  people.  And  it  must  make 
them  aware  that  Ita  relevance  for  them  will 
continue  only  as  long  as  they  interact  and 
modify  this  organization  to  meet  their  needs. 
In  1955  Dag  Hammarskjold  predicted  "The 
day  will  come  when  men  will  see  the  United 
Nations  and  what  It  means  clearly.  Every- 
thing win  be  all  right — you  know  when? 
When  {leople,  Just  people,  stop  thinking  of 
the  U.N.  as  a  weird  Picasso  abstraction,  and 
see  it  aa  a  drawing  they  made  themselves." 

How  do  we  encourage  the  peoples  to  begin 
drawing  their  own  United  Nations?  What 
kind  of  programs  should  we  initiate  that  will 
generate  a  sense  of  world  community  and 
will  result  in  a  strengthened,  more  effective 
organization?  Richard  Van  Wageneu  has 
listed  four  objectives  that  programs  under- 
taken by  the  United  Nations  should  meet  If 
this  goal  is  to  be  realized.  These  tasks  should: 

1.  Be  conspicuously  related  to  the  United 
Nations. 

2.  Have  a  good  chance  of  success  in  a  tech- 
nical or  administrative  sense. 

3.  Involve  the  lives  of  many  influential 
people  In  several  significant  member-states, 
and 

4.  Bring  tangible  rewards  to  members. 

I  want  to  discuss  two  proposals  which  def- 
initely meet  these  criteria  and  would,  I  am 
convinced  contribute  to  a  greater  sense  of 
world  community  and.  in  the  long  run.  would 
help  increase  the  measure  of  authority  that 
International  society  is  willing  to  grant  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Everyone  grants  the  Immeisurable  benefits 
of  the  activities  of  the  U.N.'s  specialized 
agencies  and  the  international  conferences 
they  sponsor  yearly.  These  activities  carry  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  humanitarian  pur- 
poses to  the  world's  people  and  they  foster 
cooperation  of  the  member-states  through 
their  non-polltlcal,  non-controversial  pro- 
grams. 

This.  too.  could  be  the  result  of  a  proposal 
that  I  hope  will  be  given  serious  considera- 
tion. I  suggest  the  convening  of  a  citizens' 
Conference  to  Appr.iise  the  United  Nations  In 
which  all  member  states  will  be  encouraged 
to  participate.  The  Conference  would  have 
three  broad  and  ambitious  purposes: 

1.  To  Identify  the  accomplishments  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  analyze  the  Ingredi- 
ents of  these  successes: 

2.  To  anticipate,  and  Identify  the  scope  of 
future  world  problems  in  both  the  political 
and  non-political  areas  and  to  list  possible 
courses  of  action  that  could  be  undertaken  to 
prepare  for  and  solve  these  problems: 

3.  To  Identify  the  weaknesses  of  the  United 
Nations  that  Impede  Its  ability  to  effectively 
cope  wTth  problems  and  to  list  possible 
courses  of  action  that  could  be  undertaken  to 
incre.xse  its  effectiveness. 

These  three  purposes  distinguish  this  pro- 
posed Conference  from  the  hundreds  of  oiher 
international  conferences  sponsored  each 
year. 

First,  the  typical  conferences  currently  held 
often  deal  with  quite  specific  problems  and 
problem  areas  Solutions  proposed  are  some- 
times unworkable  because  they  are  evolved 
in  unrealistic  isolation  from  other  important 
problems  and  considerations.  Second,  there 
is  very  iittle  coordination  of  the  findings  of 
these  many  international  conferences.  This 
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nas  unfortunate  results  In  that  there  Is  con- 
fusion as  to  the  relative  significance  of  the 
many  problems,  and  the  world  h£is  great  dif- 
ficulty in  determining  the  proper  priorities  of 
concern.  This  establishes  a  crisis  pattern 
where  the  world  Is  forced  to  solve  its  prob- 
lems with  correcfire  rather  than  preventive 
measures. 

And  finally,  where  the  scope  of  most  con- 
ferences is  largely  limited  by  practical  neces- 
sity to  consideration  of  current  Issues  and 
problems  the,  the  Conference  would  attempt 
to  identify  past  successes  and  apply  their 
lessons  not  only  to  the  present  but  also  the 
future. 

A  very  wise  man,  Abraham  Lincoln,  once 
observed  "If  we  could  first  know  where  we 
are  and  whither  we  are  tending  we  could 
better  Judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it." 
I  believe  it  is  past  time  for  the  world  to 
define  the  terms  under  which  the  United 
Nations,  and  mankind,  can  survive  and  de- 
velop. 

The  Conference  to  Appr.Tise  the  United 
Nations,  as  I  envision  it,  would  be  conducted 
In  three  separate  stages  First,  member  states 
would  be  encouraged  to  establish  numerous 
national  study  groups  wnthin  their  own 
country  and  made  up  of  their  own  citizens 
Each  national  study  group  would  be  in- 
structed to  review  past,  analyze  present,  and 
anticipate  future  problems  within  a  specific 
area  of  concern.  Hopefully  each  group  would 
be  composed  of  private  citizens  with  an  in- 
terest in  and  or  knowledge  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  area  of  concern  assigned  to 
that  group.  In  many  member-states  the 
basic  framework  for  s  number  of  these  study 
groups  has  already  been  formed.  For  In- 
stance. United  Nations  associations  have 
been  established  in  many  nations  f.nd  com- 
mittees advi.ting  and  supporting  specialized 
agencies— fuch  as  the  U.S.  Commission  for 
UNESCO — already  exist.  But  I  want  to  em- 
phasize four  points  concerning  the  selection 
of  the  national  study  groups:  one.  as  far  as 
possible,  the  people  forming  the.=e  study 
groups  should  come  from  non-governmental 
sources:  two,  it  is  vital  that  the  membership 
of  the  national  study  groups  include  influ- 
ential laymen  as  well  as  experts  in  the 
group's  subject  area:  three,  young  people, 
with  their  critical  and  creative  approach  to 
problems  should  be  appointed  to  these 
groups:  and,  four,  the  national  study  groups 
should  make  every  attempt  to  Involve  as 
many  people  as  possible  In  their  work,  solic- 
iting opinions  from  citizens  outside  their 
ranks.  The  national  study  groups,  meeting 
as  concerned  people  of  their  nation  and 
world,  would  bring  diverse  and  undogmatic 
viewpoints  on  the  world's  problems.  Their 
projxjsed  solutions  could  well  be  more  hu- 
man than  political,  for  as  citizens  rather 
than  government  officials  their  thinking 
would  not  be  inhibited  by  protocol,  politics, 
and  pressures. 

The  national  study  groups  would  submit 
Individual  repKjrts — to  be  circulated  as  wide- 
ly as  possible — of  their  review  of  past,  pres- 
ent, and  future  world  problems.  They  would 
also  elect  several  of  their  members  to 
represent  their  nation  during  the  second 
phase  of  the  Conference.  At  this  point,  these 
representatives — from  each  of  the  member- 
states  participating  In  the  Conference — 
would  assemble  at  an  International  meeting. 
On  the  basis  of  the  reports  of  the  national 
study  groups,  the  representatives  to  the  In- 
ternational meeting  would  compare  views  as 
to  lessons  of  the  past,  the  nature  of  present, 
and  the  scope  of  future  world  problems  in 
both  political  and  non-political  areas.  These 
representatives  would  draft  reports  em- 
phasizing the  possible  solutions  the  United 
Nations  should  consider  for  specific  world 
problems. 

These  reports  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary-General  who  would  Include  them 
on  the  agenda  of  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Thus  the  Conference,  unlike  many  Inter- 


national conferences,  would  focus  attention 
on  imjx)rtant  problems  by  providing  well- 
defined  procedures  and  by  requiring  that 
recommendations  receive  an  audience,  and 
either  acceptance  or  rejection,  at  top  levels. 
These  discussions  by  people  at  both  the 
national  and  international  levels,  could 
develop  a  broad  world  consenus  as  to  proper 
solutions  for  problems.  On  the  basis  of  this 
consensus.  Charter  amendments,  or  complete 
Charter  revision  to  strengthen  the  founda- 
tions of  world  order,  could  become  a  reality. 

A  very  Important  contribution  of  such  a 
Conference,  in  my  Judgment,  is  the  possible 
Involvement  of  thousands  of  people  in  find- 
ing solutions  to  their  own  and  their  neigh- 
bors' problems.  Such  a  Conference  could  help 
develop  a  sense  of  world  community  by 
making  men  in  manv  nations  aware  that 
other  people  share  their  problems  and  aspir- 
ations. The  United  Nations,  as  It  became 
Involved  in  the  lives  of  people  through  the 
Conference  and  as  it  Inspired  their  hope  for 
a  better  world,  would  win  the  loyalty  of  men 
and  would  assume  new  authority  in  their 
eyes.  But  perhaps  most  significantly.  Just  as 
the  Conference  could  make  the  United 
Nations  more  relevant  to  the  lives  of  people, 
so  it  could  make  people  more  relevant  to 
the  United  Nations 

Through  the  national  study  groups  the 
will  and  Interest  of  people  could  have  an 
Impact  on  the  policies  and  course  of  the 
United  Nations.  Secretary-General  U  Thant 
emphasized  recently  that.  "Although  the 
Charter  was  signed  iiy  the  representatives  of 
Member  Governments  and  their  aim  was  to 
establish  an  inter-governmental  organiza- 
tion, they  themselves  intended  that  it  should 
be  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  who  are 
speaking  in  the  Charter,  it  Is  their  will  that 
must  be  felt  and  their  Interest  that  must  be 
protected.  .  .  .  Therefore,  what  needs  to  be 
stressed  Is  the  tact  that,  in  the  language  of 
the  Charter,  .  .  .  we  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations',  not  'we  the  governments  of  the 
United  Nations,'  are  the  primary  source,  and 
therefore  the  ultimate  authority  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  They,  the 
peoples,  have  to  be  made  conscious  of  the 
role  that  is  expected  of  them  in  influencing 
their  Governments  to  act  according  to  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations." 

My  second  proposal  would  also  involve 
a  great  number  of  people  In  the  activities  of 
the  United  Nations 

Youth,  with  Its  keen  sense  of  Justice  and 
Its  characteristic  impatience,  must  somehow 
cope  with  the  frustration  of  a  world  possess- 
ing a  technological  capacity  which  could 
grant  to  all  men  the  minimum  standards  for 
a  life  of  dignity  and  meaning  but  which 
lacks  the  resolve'  and  emotional  maturity  to 
match  Its  capabilities.  These  young  people. 
with  a  genuine  sense  of  mans  responsibility 
for  his  brother,  have  volunteered  to  serve 
peace  and  progress  in  many  areas  of  the 
world. 

This  spirit  of  volunteerlsm  has  been  In- 
fectious and  is  common  to  youth  of  many 
nations.  The  International  Secretariat  for 
■Volunteer  Service  estimates  that  when  It 
first  started  functioning  in  1962  there  were 
4.000  long-term  volunteers  at  work  through- 
out the  world.  Today  the  world  can  count 
well  over  110.000  volunteers  Involved  in  do- 
mestic and  foreign  programs.  The  foreign 
or  "export"  volunteers  come  from  19  nations 
and  domestic  volunteers  work  in  18  countries. 

This  obvious  resource  of  young  people  who 
are  willing  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  lives 
to  the  sen-Ice  of  other  men  offers  tremendous 
potential  for  not  only  accelerating  growth 
in  underdeveloped  countries  but  for  carry- 
ing the  message  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  world  conamunlty  to  peoples  of  develop- 
ing societies. 

Why  not  begin  now  to  establish  a  United 
Nations  Volunteers  for  Peace  program  under 
which  the  United  Nations  could  begin  re- 
cruiting, training,  and  supplying  volunteers 
to  requesting  countries.  Initially,  this  pro- 


gram would  co-exlst  with  the  other  estab- 
lished volunteer  programs  but  hopefully 
many  of  these  programs,  particularly  those 
sponsored  by  individual  nations,  would  be 
eventually  assimilated  into  the  U.N.  Volun- 
teers for  Peace. 

The  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions already  use  volunteers  supphed  by  such 
organizations  as  the  International  Secre- 
tariat for  Volunteer  Service,  FAO,  ILO. 
UNESCO,  and  UNICEF  are  able  to  use  vol- 
unteers with  particular  effectiveness  since 
UN  programs  already  operate  in  areas  of 
priority  within  the  development  plans  of 
nations. 

Additional  framework  for  the  volunteer 
program  exists  in  the  United  Nations  Insti- 
tute for  Training  and  Research.  This  Insti- 
tute and  other  institutions  in  the  United 
Nations  family  could  be  utilized  In  training 
the  volunteers  In  technical  skills,  languages, 
cultural  backgrounds  and  other  necessary 
areas.  But  not  only  would  the  training  pro- 
gram be  useful  in  instances  where  young 
people  from  one  country  are  sent  to  work  in 
another  but  such  training  facilities  would 
be  invaluable  In  transferring  vltaJ  technical 
skills  to  domestic  volunteers  who  will  re- 
main in  their  own  country. 

The  administrative  advantages  of  one 
central  coordinating  body  such  as  UN  vol- 
unteers Is  obvious.  For  instance,  the  specific 
skills  of  volunteers  could  be  better  coordi- 
nated ■with  the  needs  of  recipient  countries. 
The  political  and  psychological  advantages 
of  a  centralized  supply  of  volunteers  under 
the  United  Nations  are  also  obvious.  Since 
most  nations  are  members  of  this  interna- 
tional organization,  there  would  be  much 
less  psychological  stigma  of  accepting  help 
from  someone  outside  the  family  and  much 
less  fear  of  being  politically  compromised 
than  there  is  now  under  the  standard  bi- 
lateral programs  between  nations. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  program  such  as 
Volunteers  for  Peace  could  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. What  better  way  is  there  of  generating 
a  sense  of  world  community  than  sending 
Idealistic  young  men  and  women  from  many 
nations  to  work  with  each  other  and  with 
other  peoples  in  an  unselfish  effort  to  build 
a  better  world?  And  what  better  way  Is  there 
to  go  beyond  governments,  to  develop  a  loyal 
international  constituency  for  the  United 
Nations  than  assisting  this  organization  to 
touch  the  hearts  of  people  through  projects 
that  make  their  lives  a  bit  easier,  a  bit  more 
fulfilling'' 

These  few  Ideas  and  proposals  are  simply 
founded  on  the  concept  that  all  power  ulti- 
mately does  or  eventually  v,-iU  rest  with  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  We  have  conceived  and  Im- 
plemented many  programs  for  peace  based 
upon  political  power,  economic  power,  mili- 
tary power,  even  atomic  power,  but  the  day 
of  real  peace  will  come  only  when  we  mobi- 
lize people  power 

Man  for  centuries  has  pursued  the  Utopia 
of  peace  and  has  sought  to  create  a  society 
respecting  his  fundamental  rights  and  dig- 
nity as  a  human.  Two  hundred  years  ago, 
Benjamin  Franklin  prayed:  "God  grant  that 
the  law  of  liberty  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  rights  of  man  may  prevade  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  so  that  a  philosopher 
may  set  his  feet  anywhere  on  Its  surface 
and  say  'This  Is  my  country."  "  And  today, 
the  United  Nations'  Cliarter  proposes  a  world 
society  where  all  people  shall  be  spared  the 
scourge  of  war  and  where  all  peoples  shall 
practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in  peace 
with  one  another  as  good  neighbors.  This 
has  been  man's  eternal  wish  and  the  goal 
toward  which  he  has  been  painfully  prog- 
ressing. 

But  we  are  now  coming  down  to  the  wire. 
And  I  fear  that  too  many  of  us,  in  our 
desperate  preoccupation  with  the  world's 
current  slide  toward  the  precipice,  are  loos- 
ing sight  of  this  dream.  But  we  cannot  allow 
current  crises  to  so  consume  our  Interest  and 
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energies  that  we  have  r.o  time  left  to  spend 
cultivating  the  seeds  of  peace  and  hope.  We 
must  face  today,  and  challenge  the  future, 
not  only  wtth  the  Idealism  tempered  by  real- 
ity but  also  with  realism  Infused  with  vision. 
It  was  said  long  ago  In  the  days  of  Solomon, 
"Where  there  Is  no  vision  the  people  perish." 

But  the  companion  of  vision  must  be  faith 

People  do  believe  that  the  goodness  which 
resides  in  nur  Individual  hearts  c.»n  some- 
day be  translated  Into  the  nature  of  society 
as  a  whole  People  do  believe  that  a  world 
community  founded  on  tolerance  and  de- 
dicated  to  peace,  Is  pceslble. 

And  It  Is  possible  If  we  make  the  right 
choices,    now. 

Mankind  has  the  power  to  choose — that 
power  Is  people  power. 


FAVORABLE  PUBLIC   RESPONSE  TO 
RURAL  JOB  DEVELOPMENT  BILL 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
21  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris]  and  I  introduced  the 
Rural  Job  Development  Act  of  1967  (S. 
2134).  The  bill  would  provide  a  series  of 
tax  incentives  intended  to  encourage  the 
development  of  new  job-creating  indus- 
tries in  rural  areas.  The  objective  here 
is  twofold:  first,  to  improve  economic 
conditions  in  rural  America;  second,  to 
slow  down  the  great  rural-to- urban  mi- 
gration which  continues  to  depopulate 
the  countryside  and  the  small  towns, 
thus,  at  the  same  time,  adding  to  the 
population  pressures  of  the  already 
overcrowded  cities. 

We  have  been  most  encouraged  that 
this  bipartisan  proposal  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  28 
of  our  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate. 
Moreover,  as  I  have  reported  on  several 
occasions  since  the  bill  was  introduced, 
the  public  reaction  to  this  proposal  from 
across  the  country  has  been  extremely 
favorable. 

In  my  effort  to  solicit  expert  advice  and 
opinion  on  this  proposal  I  wrote  to  the 
State  directors  of  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  asking  them  to  review 
the  bill  and  to  offer  their  comments. 
Their  responses  have  been  favorable  and 
extremely  valuable  in  that  they  speak 
with  a  background  of  expertise  in  this 
area  of  rural  economic  development. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  value  of 
the  comments  from  the  State  extension 
directors,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  sampling  of  the  responses  I  have  had 
to  date  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  ray  remarks. 

I  have  also  received  a  great  deal  of  un- 
solicited mail  from  individual  citizens 
around  the  country  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  at  this  time  that  a  sam- 
pling of  these  letters  also  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lettexs   Fsom    CooPERA-nvi:   Extsnsion 

DIKECTORS 

CooPERATtvE  Extension  Service. 

Colorado  State  Universitt. 
Fort  Collins,  Colo..  Auffust  21. 1967. 
Hon.  James  B  Pearson. 
V.S  Senate.  Washingfton,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pearson:    Thank   you   very 

much  for  the  opportunity  to  review  the  Rural 

Job     Development     Act     which     you     have 

co-s^x>nsored. 

We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  obtain 


definitive  and  detailed  analysis  from  our  staff: 
however,  the  following  general  observations 
are  furnished  In  respoiise  to  your  letter  of 
August  2. 

Basically.  I  believe  that  the  approach  you 
have  outlined  In  the  bill  Is  constructive  and 
would  provide  Incentive  In  rural  areas.  The 
effort  to  give  assistance  In  declining  rural 
areas  Is  certainly  appropriate  and  badly 
needed. 

One  limitation  to  the  bill  appears  to  rest 
with  the  emphasis  upon  tax  Incentives  which 
are  ext-emely  Important  but  probably  not 
the  only  factor  to  be  considered  by  small 
business  or  Industry  when  considering  re- 
locating or  Initial  establishment.  Perhaps 
what  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  I  believe  your 
bill  would  be  helpful.  It  would  seem  to  me 
appropriate  to  give  the  incentive  In  rural 
areas;  but  I  would  not  expect  It  to  be  a 
panacea,  since  the  problems  of  economic 
growth  and  development  In  many  rural  areas 
are  extremely  complicated  and  very  difficult 
to  solve. 

As  you  might  expect,  your  emphasis  on 
training  assistants  Is  of  Interest  to  me;  also 
your  recognition  of  the  need  for  Inter-agency 
coordination  and  revision  of  other  legisla- 
tion, such  as  the  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act  of  1962,  Is  appropriate  In  at- 
tempting to  take  advantage  of  existing  pro- 
grams and  legislation.  I  have  personally  been 
somewhat  concerned  about  the  number  of 
new  agency  activities  In  the  field  and  the  de- 
gree of  confusion  resulting  therefrom.  Any- 
thing that  can  be  done  In  the  drafting  of 
legislation  to  provide  for  adequate  Informa- 
tion flow  and  inter-agency  coordination 
seems  to  me  appropriate.  This  need  Is  partic- 
ularly urgent.  In  my  opinion.  In  rural  com- 
munities which  do  not  have  the  professional 
expertise  available  to  thoroughly  analyze 
new  programs  and  comply  with  procedures 
required  for  participation. 

In  summary,  I  would  repeat  that  the  bill 
which  you  have  co-sponsored  does  have  af- 
firmative and  helpful  elements  which  should 
be  effective  In  meeting  some  of  the  urgent 
problems  in  under-developed  or  declining 
rural  areas,  and  I  most  strongly  support  the 
attention  given  to  the  declining  areas  of 
our  economy.  The  current  efforts  to  develop 
programs  to  serve  the  multitude  or  urban 
problems  has  a  counterpart  In  the  rural  area 
where  population  density  Is  declining  and 
economic  growth  Is  either  at  a  standstill  or 
dropping  off  year  by  year.  The  total  economic 
and  social  problems  of  America,  In  my  opin- 
ion, must  consider  both  the  In-mlgratlon 
and  labor  utilization  as  well  as  over-all  devel- 
opment problems  In  metropolitan  areas  and 
the  matter  of  maximizing  opportunity  In 
rural  areas.  For  this  reason  alone,  I  am 
sincerely  interested  In  the  legislation  which 
you  propose. 

Very  sincerely, 

Lowell  H.  Watts, 
Director   for   Extension    and    University 

Services  and   Director  of  Cooperative 

Extension  Service. 


that  will  revitalize  the  rural  communities  of 
America. 

I  am  sure  New  Mexico's  Congressional  dele- 
gation can  be  counted  upon  for  support  of 
this    very   excellent   legislation.   Thanks   for 
sharing  a  copy  of  this  proposed  BUI  with  me. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Philip  J.  Leyensecker, 

Dean  and  Director. 

New  Hampshire  Cooper.\tive  Ex- 
tension Service,  University  op 
New  Hampshire, 

Durham.  N.H.,  August  14.  1967. 
Hon.  James  B.  Pearson, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pearson:  Thanks  for  the 
copy  of  S.  2134  to  provide  incentives  for  the 
establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job-pro- 
ducing Industrial  and  commercial  establish- 
ments in  rural  areas. 

You  certainly  have  a  lot  of  support  for 
the  proposal. 

It    seems    logical   to    focus   attention   and 
effort  on  building  employment  opportunities. 
To  the  extent  this  can  be  done,  the  prob- 
lems of  low-income  will  be  reduced. 
Cordially  yours, 

Samuel  W.  Horrr. 

Director. 


New  Mexico  State  Untversitt, 
College  of  AcRlctTLTxrRE  and 
Home  Economics. 

Las  Cruces.  N.  Mei.,  August  8,  1967. 
Hon.  James  B.  Pearson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Pearson:  You  are  to  be 
commended  for  sponsoring  Senate  BUI  2134. 
I  appreciate  very  much  receiving  a  copy  for 
review  and  I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  Bill. 
It  Is  Imaginative,  far  reaching,  and  will 
utilize  more  fully  and  effectively  the  human 
and  natural  resources  of  rural  America. 

Passage  of  this  Bill  will  slow  the  migration 
from  the  nation's  rural  areas,  which  Is  prin- 
cipally the  result  of  a  lack  of  economic  op- 
portunity. It  will  also  reduce  the  tremendous 
population  pressures  In  our  metropolitan 
areas.  I  can  also  see  In  this  BUI  a  blend  of 
public   responsibility   and   private   Initiative 
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Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

Universtty  op  Maine, 
Orono,  Maine.  August  7,  1967. 
Hon.  James  B.  Pearson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC, 

De.ar  Senator  Pearson:  S.  2134.  Rural  Job 
Development  Act,  which  you  Introduced 
along  with  co-sponsors  on  July  21,  1967  Is 
a  significant  proposal. 

As  a  member  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Rural  Poverty,  I  have  developed  a 
rather  definite  philosophical  position  about 
the  cause,  nature  and  significance  of  rural 
poverty.  For  obvious  reasons,  however,  I  can- 
not and  do  not  speak  for  the  Commission.  I 
react  to  your  proposal  only  as  an  Individual 
and  In  response  to  conditions  which  I  know 
exist  within  Maine.  I  make  no  attempt  to 
relate  your  proposal  to  national  conditions 
I  am  sure  you  will  want  to  seek  the  more  of- 
ficial reactions  of  Governor  Edward  Breat- 
hitt of  Kentucky  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission or  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Bishop  who  Is  heading 
up  the  staff  working  for  the  Commission 
with  offices  In  Washington. 

The  two  decades  since  World  War  11  have 
seen  a  deterioration  In  the  quality  and  eco- 
nomic stability  of  rural  life  within  Maine, 
Commercial  agriculture's  needs  for  man- 
power have  decreased  under  the  forces  of 
technological  change  and  rura;  people  Inter- 
ested In  securing  some  kind  of  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living  have  been  forced  to  mi- 
grate to  Industrial  employment  opportuni- 
ties In  Southern  New  England.  Those  who 
were  "boxed-ln"  by  age.  health,  or  family 
conditions  and  have  remained  behind  do  so 
even  though  confronted  Increasingly  with 
hopelesslv  Inadequate  living  standards  ac- 
companied by  poor  community  services,  edu- 
cation, medical  services,  and  employment 
opportunity. 

While  I  "hope  there  Is  no  basis  of  fact  in 
my  fears,  there  Is  some  indication  that  the 
out-mlgratlon  of  the  more  ambitious,  aggres- 
sive and  determined  of  our  younger  people 
may  result  In  a  down-grading  of  the  genetic 
quality  of  the  remaining  population.  I  sus- 
pect this  Is  difficult  to  prove  as  a  scientific 
fact  and  yet  there  is  some  statistical  evi- 
dence that  perhaps  indicates  this. 

I  am  not  competent  to  assess  the  effect 
that  our  migrants  have  upon  the  creation  of 
social  problems  In  the  receiving  industrial 
centers.  I  know  what  I'm  told,  however.  Our 
out-mlgrants  are  Ul-prepared  by  reason  of 
Inadequate  training  to  assume  other  than 
very  menial  types  of  occupations.  They  are 
very  vulnerable  to  unemployment  In  periods 


of  economic  adjustment  and  may  create  se- 
rious social  problems  on  the  receiving  end. 

Certainly  we  cannot  as  a  nation  allow  un- 
structured economic  policies  to  be  the  de- 
terminant in  allowing  the  development  of 
chaotic  conditions  '.vithln  cities  such  as  we 
have  seen  this  summer  throughout  America. 
One  alternative  is  embodied  In  S.  2134.  Your 
having  built  in  a  tax  Incentive  should  be 
especially  important  In  encouraging  this  ap- 
proach. In  some  way  your  legislation  needs 
to  give  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  de- 
veloping an  intensive,  pre-employment 
training  program  within  the  selected  com- 
niunlUes  so  that  the  manpower  pool  will  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Industry  to 
be  located  therein.  With  employment  oppor- 
tunity in  a  responsible  local  industry,  the 
viability  of  the  rural  community  wiU  be  re- 
stored and  assured.  Within  Maine  there  are 
any  number  of  communities  which  might 
support  industries  employing  anywhere  from 
a  few  hundred  to  several  hundred  local  peo- 
ple who,  properly  trained,  would  commute 
from  existing  homes  to  work.  It  is  my  obser- 
vation at  present  that  industries  moving  Into 
rural  Maine  communities  tend  to  be  those 
which  have  very  low  capital  Investments,  re- 
quire a  minimum  of  employee  training  and 
pay  minimum  wages.  They  are  quick  to  pick 
up  their  equipment  and  move  when  It  Is 
more  profitable  to  be  elsewhere.  This  Is  com- 
pletely understandable  but  also  somewhat 
wasteful. 

I  am  sure  that  I've  said  nothing  In  this 
letter  with  which  you  are  not  already  fa- 
miliar. I  do  endorse  your  goal  and  accept 
your  Judgment  that  your  approach  will 
achieve  this  goal.  In  part  at  least. 
Sincerely, 

W.  C.  LiBBY,  Dean. 


Kansas  State  University, 
Manhattan,  Kans.,  August  14,  1967. 
Hon.  James  B.  Pearson, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C, 

Dear  Senator  Pearson:  I  have  Just  studied 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest  your  Senate  BUI 
2134,  the  proposed  Rural  Job  Development 
Act  of  1967.  I  am  strongly  Impressed  with  the 
logic  of  the  approach  of  this  bill.  It  would 
seem  that  the  tax  Incentives  for  enticing  In- 
dustries to  rural  areas  are  much  in  order.  I 
like  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  w^ould 
tend  to  prevent  transplanting  already  estab- 
lished Industries  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  tax  Incentives. 

I  would  hope  that  this  bill  would  be  most 
attractive  to  those  industries  processing  and 
handling  agricultural  products,  since  these 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  logical  Industries  for 
at  least  our  Great  Plains  rural  areas. 

We  In  Extension  have  been  working  very 
closely  with  rural  leaders  and  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  state  agen- 
cies In  an  endeavor  to  Increase  the  number 
of  industries  located  In  our  rural  communi- 
ties. We  believe  that  the  existing  agencies 
such  as  Extension  should  be  called  on  to  as- 
sist with  the  Implementation  of  the  Rural 
Job  Development  Act  rather  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  new  agencies. 

I  appreciate  your  coming  up  with  this  pro- 
posal and  hope  that  it  finds  favor  with  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  E.  Jones, 

Director. 


Universttt  op  Kentucky, 
Cooperattve  Extension  SEBncE. 
Lexington.   Ky..  August   29,  1967. 
Hon.  James  B.  F'earson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pearson  :  This  is  In  response 
to  your  recent  letter  to  Dr.  William  A.  Seay. 
Director  of  the  Kentucky  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service,  with  which  you  enclosed  a  copy 
of  3.  2134,  the  "Rural  Job  Development  Act 


of  1967",  and  in  which  you  asked  for  our 
comment  on  the  general  concept  and  me- 
chanics  of   the  bin. 

CongrattUatlons  on  the  proposal  for  a  pro- 
gram to  create  more  Jobs  in  rural  areas  to 
attack  rural  and  urban  unemployment  prob- 
lems. Many  rural  residents  who  are  poten- 
tial migrants  to  urban  areas  would  stay  in 
rural  areas  if  they  could  find  gainful  employ- 
ment. Some  who  have  moved  to  urban  areas 
would  return  to  rural  areas  If  they  could 
find  employment  opportunity  there. 

Experience  lu  several  states  has  shown 
that  such  tax  incentives  as  proposed  In  S. 
2134  have  Indeed  helped  Industrialize  rural 
areas.  We  feel  efforts  to  help  rural  indus- 
trialization should  be  Increased. 

We  have  two  general  questions  about  the 
bill.  First,  will  implementation  of  this  pro- 
posal result  in  conflict  with  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  possibly  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare?  Second,  past  experience  Indicates 
that  designation  of  "rural  Job  development 
areas"  would  have  to  be  carefully  done.  Pre- 
vious designation  as  "depressed  areas  "  of- 
fended many  communities.  Some  refused  to 
take  advantage  of  helpful  programs  because 
they  did  not  want  to  be  known  as  a  "de- 
pressed area." 

Some  of  our  staff  members  have  expressed 
the  feeling  that  the  statement  of  purpose, 
page  2,  should  include  the  notion  of  "im- 
proving the  employabllity  of  citizens  of  rural 
America."  This  would  provide  a  tie  to  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  wherein  the  Fed- 
eral Government  first  assumed  responsibility 
lor  employment  of  the  people.  This  objective 
obviously  is  being  pursued  because  of  the 
proposed  allocation  of  820,000,000  through 
MDTA. 

The  stipulation  In  item  (5).  page  6,  that 
33 '/3  percent  of  the  persons  employed  have 
Incomes  under  $3,000  as  heads  of  families, 
or  $1,800  if  they  are  not  heads  of  families, 
or  are  persons  described  in  item  (4Mb), 
page  6,  may  pose  a  problem  the  lirst  year 
for  training  must  precede  employment. 

If  Item  (4)  (B)(1)  on  page  6  began  with 
the  "former  residents  of  the  area."  return 
of  rural  residents  would  be  encouraged  and 
Infiltration  of  outside  special  interest  groups 
would  be  deterred. 

The  open-end  reports  required  in  Sec.  102 
(a),  page  8,  may  be  a  deterrent  to  prospec- 
tive employers  interested  In  obtaining  certifi- 
cates. 

Implementation  of  training  plans,  as  pro- 
vided in  Part  D.  pages  32-33,  might  be  sim- 
plified and  expedited  if  fewer  Departments 
were  Involved. 

Economic  and  business  data  described  in 
Section  401,  pages  34-35,  are  already  avail- 
able In  Kentucky  from  the  State  Department 
of  Commerce  and  local  Industrial  develop- 
ment committees  for  nearly  every  town. 
Probably  the  data  also  are  available  In  most 
other  states. 

In  Section  404,  page  36.  a  $250,000  appro- 
priation Is  proposed  to  fund  three  types  of 
service.  In  Kentucky,  the  State  Department 
of  Commerce  largely  performs  the  fiirst  func- 
tion, local  development  fovmdatlons  in  the 
main  perform  the  second  function,  and  the 
third  Is  performed  primarily  by  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service.  Similar  functions  are 
performed  by  similar  state  agencies  In  many 
other  state.«.  Perhaps  the  proposed  funds  for 
gathering  data  and  publicizing  rural  areas 
could  be  used  more  effectively  by  existing 
state  agencies  already  accustomed  to  carry- 
ing out  these  services.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  avoid  duplication  of  existing  efforts. 
The  proposed  $250,000  Is  definitely  inade- 
quate. 

Some  feel  that  the  educational  task  of  cre- 
ating a  positive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
public  In  general,  and  in  particular  on  the 
part  of  unemployed  and  underemployed 
adults.  Is  overlooked  In  this  bill.  The  Co- 
operative   Extension    Service    Is    better    pre- 


pared than  any  other  agency  or  group  to 
perform  this  educational  task,  but  that  agen- 
cy needs  an  expanded  staff  to  do  the  job 
;idequately. 

Finally,  as  more  jobs  are  available  in  rural 
areas,  attention  must  be  given  to  the  areas 
of  housing,  water  supply  and  waste  disposal 
systems,  schools  and  access  roads.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  many  families  leave  rural 
areas  because  of  Inadequate  community  fa- 
cilities. 

We  commend  you  on  the  philosophy  on 
which    S.   2134   rests.   Kentucky   and    many 
other   states   can   certainly   profit    from   In- 
creased employment  in  rural  areas. 
Sincerely. 

G.  W.  Schneider, 
Associate  Director. 

Cooperative  Extension  Work  in 
Agriculture  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics, 

Rio  Piedras.  P.R.,  August  21.  1967. 
Hon.  James  B.  Pearson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pearson  :  We  want  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter  of  Augtist 
2.  1967  related  to  the  Rural  Job  Develop- 
ment Act. 

It  Is  our  sincere  belief  that  any  piece  of 
legislation  designed  to  attract  new  job  creat- 
ing industries  into  rural  areas  and  reducing 
the  exodus  of  rural  people  to  urban  areas, 
is  of  parainount  Importance  for  the  Nation. 
This  legislation,  as  It  Is  presented,  focus 
the  aid  to  Industries  not  based  on  subsidies, 
but  on  incentives,  which  it  has  been  always 
my  firm  conviction  that  Is  the  best  and  most 
effective  way  to  encourage  and  Improve  the 
economic  opportunities  for  rural  areas.  As 
expressed  by  you  and  other  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  this  act  will  provide 
the  necessary  assistance  for  a  better  and 
comprehensive  utilization  of  the  Nation's 
human  and  natural  resources. 
Very  turly  yours, 

Roberto  Huyke, 
Director  of  Extension. 


West  Virginia  University, 
Morgantoum,  W.  Va.,  August  28, 1967. 
Hon.  James  B.  Pearson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pearson  :  I  have  reviewed 
Senate  BUI  2134  entitled  "Rural  Job  De- 
velopment Act  of  1967"  at  your  request.  I 
have  these  general  comments  to  make  with 
respect  to  It.  The  Intent  of  the  proposed  act 
Is  exceUent.  Migration  from  the  rural  areas 
exceeds  what  might  be  termed  a  good 
healthy  situation  for  the  economy  of  the 
United  States.  If  Implemented,  It  would  tend 
to  prevent  urban  areas  from  expanding  past 
the  point  of  maximum  economies  of  scale. 
Unless  a  bill  of  this  type  is  passed,  we  are 
faced  with  great  problems  In  the  depopulated 
rural  areas,  such  as  education,  market  de- 
velopment, and  the  like. 

You  may  obtain  further  Justification  for  a 
bill  of  this  type  by  reading  the  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and 
Fiber.  An  entire  chapter  In  that  report  and 
many  of  the  recommendations  deal  with  the 
problem  of  unemployment  In  rural  areas. 
As  a  member  of  that  Commission,  I  sub- 
scribe fully  to  the  statements  therein. 

I  have  one  point  of  concern,  and  It  deals 
with  the  mechanics.  It  would  appear  to  me 
that  there  is  "too  much  government"  In 
carrying  out  the  Intent  of  the  act.  1  wonder 
why  such  procedures  as  would  be  set  forth 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  filUng  out 
tax  forms  cannot  be  Introduced  Into  such  a 
bin.  If  government  as  is  expressed  In  this 
bill  Is  required  to  go  to  the  great  detail  In 
making  Individual  Industry  eligible  for  tax 
benefits  or  special  loans,  the  results  will  be 
considerably  less  than  If  a  method  can  be 
determined   whereby  tax  benefits  and  loans 
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can  be  more  simply  obtained.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  there  are  too  many  restrictions  and 
too  many  rules. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ernest  J.  Nesiits, 

Vice  President. 

Agricultural  EScttnsion  Service. 
North  Carolina  Statx  Univer- 
sity AT  Raleigh, 

August  11,  1967. 
Hon.  James  B.  Pearson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pe.^rson  :  Your  letter  of  Au- 
gust 2  to  Dr.  George  Hyatt.  Jr.  has  been 
given  to  me  for  reply.  Dr.  Hyatt  Is  away  on 
vacation. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  copy  of  Sen- 
ate BUI  2134.  I  have  reviewed  this  bill  in  Its 
entirety  and,  I  think  In  general,  the  objective 
of  this  bill  Is  entirely  desirable  In  view  of 
the  needed  opportunty  for  employment  In 
many  of  our  rural  areas.  Furthermore,  I  be- 
lieve the  mechanics,  as  they  are  spelled  out, 
are  practical  and  workable.  By  and  large.  I 
am  convinced  that  any  steps  that  can  be 
tcUcen  to  reduce  the  tmemployment  In  our 
rural  areas  are  highly  desirable. 
With  beet  regards.  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

George  W.  Smith, 
Associate  Director. 

The  Extension  Service,  Univer- 
siTT  OF  Vermont, 

Burlington,  August  11, 1967. 
Hon.  James  B.  Pearson, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pearson:  I  have  reviewed 
the  rural  Job  development  act  (S.  2134).  I 
think  the  idea  behind  this  act  certainly  has 
great  meaning  and  anything  that  can  be 
done  to  attract  new  Industries  to  rural  areas 
on  a  well  planned  basis  should  be  done.  While 
this  Is  very  Important  now.  I  think  It  will  be 
particularly  Important  when  International 
war  conditions  ease  up  to  a  point  where  there 
will  be  a  real  need  for  strengthening  all  rural 
development  activities. 

I  hope  that  you  have  real  success  as  time 
goes  on  with  this  measure. 
Sincerely, 

R.  P.  Davison, 

Director. 

Cooperative  Extension  Work  in 
acricflture  and  home  eco- 
NOMICS. 

Columbus.  Ohio.  August  11,  1967. 
Hon.  James  B.  Pearson, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pearson  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  2  requesting  my  views  on 
Senate  Bill  3134  relating  to  the  Rural  Job 
Development  Act  of  1967.  I  am  In  full  agree- 
ment with  the  general  concept  of  the  bill 
It  will  provide  an  Incentive  for  private  en- 
terprise to  work  hand-ln-hand  with  govern- 
ment to  strengthen  our  rural  communities 
through  Industrial  development. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  mechanics  of  Im- 
plementing the  bill  will  need  to  be  uncompli- 
cated and  developed  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Incentives  will  be  attractive  enough  to  In- 
terest large  numbers  of  industries  It  will  be 
Important  to  attract  Industries  that  will 
offer  significant  opportunities  for  truly  up- 
grading the  employment  situation  In  the 
areas  Involved.  By  this.  I  mean  that  a  large 
InfJux  of  low-paying  industries  Into  an  area 
would  not  necessarily  be  an  Improvement. 

To  the  extent  possible,  the  Act  should  be 
administered  through  existing  organizations 
and  agencies  rather  than  establishing  new 
units  of  administration.  In  this  regard,  with 
added  resources  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  In  the  states,  through  their  Com- 
munity  Resource   Development   educational 


programs,  could  be  In  an  excellent  position 
to  be  of  assistance  In  Implementing  Title  IV 
of  the  Act.  It  will  be  very  Important  to  give 
constant  attention  to  the  dissemination  of 
current  Information  relating  to  employment, 
inventories  of  resources,  unemployment  and 
under-employment.  suitability  of  p>otential 
locations,  and  the  like  in  the  rural  communi- 
ties involved.  We  are  ple>ased  to  note  that  the 
Act  indicates  that  'existing  sources  and  fa- 
cilities shall  be  utilized  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible." 

Thank  you  again  for  your  letter.  Be  as- 
sured that  If  the  bill  becomes  law.  we  shall 
cooperate  In  every  way  we  can,  w^ithin  the 
limits  of  our  resources,  to  implement  those 
sections  that  relate  to  education  and  research 
in  the  communities  Involved. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rot  M.  Kottman, 

Director. 

University  of  Hawaii, 
CoLLSCE  of  Tropical  Agriculture, 

Honolulu.  Hawaii,  August  24, 1967. 
Hon.  James  B.  Pearson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pearson:  I  wish  to  respond 
to  your  letter  of  August  2  concerning  the 
Rural  Job  Development  Act.  With  respect 
to  the  general  concept  of  the  bill.  It  is  my 
Judgment  that  It  Is  commendable.  As  you 
have  pointed  out  so  well.  It  would  make  a 
contribution  toward  two  major  problems: 
( 1 )  offer  employment  and  Income  opportu- 
nities to  people  in  rural  areas:  and  (2)  re- 
duce the  population  pressures  In  large  metro- 
politan areas.  The  magnitude  of  the  Impact 
on  these  two  problems  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate  but  any  positive  contribution  would 
certainly  be  helpful.  The  costs  In  terms  of 
the  short-run  loss  to  the  Treasury  probably 
could  be  estimated  but  the  long-run  gains  to 
tlie  Treasury  would  be  difficult  to  assess. 
No  clear-cut  cost-benefit  ratio  can  be  esti- 
mated at  this  time.  One  point  that  might 
be  kept  In  mind  is  that  enhanced  employ- 
ment and  income  opportunities  in  rural  are.is 
will  likely  make  It  more  difficult  for  farmers 
to  And  labor  and  it  will  likely  Increase  farm 
labor  costs. 

With  respect  to  the  mechanics  of  the  bill. 
it  is  my  Judgment  that  the  tax  Incentive 
approach  will  be  helpful  In  stimulating  eco- 
nomic activity  In  rural  areas.  While  It  would 
be  desirable  to  place  major  emphasis  on  the 
low  Income  areas.  I  would  suggest  that  this 
point  not  be  over-emphasized  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  (1)  An  industry  might  have 
a  considerably  greater  chance  of  success  In  a 
progressive,  prosperous  rural  area  than  In  a 
low  Income  rural  area:  (2)  A  successful  ven- 
ture would  be  more  effective  In  enhancing 
employment  opportunities  for  r^iral  people 
than  would  an  Industry  with  limited  success 
or  failure:  and  (3)  A  person  with  a  rural 
background  who  needs  to  move  to  seek  Job 
opportunities  might  move  more  readily  Into 
another  rural  community  than  Into  a  metro- 
politan community. 

I  hope  these  thoughts  are  of  some  Interest 
and  value.  I  am  honored  that  you  have  asked 
for  my  comments. 

Sincerely  yours. 

C.  Peairs  Wilson, 

Dean. 

Cooper  ^TTvE      Extension      Service, 
University  of  Nebraska. 

Lincoln.  Nebr.,  August  8.  1967. 
Hon.  James  B.  F>earson. 
US    Senate. 
Wa.<!hington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Pearson:  I  am  honored  that 
you  have  sent  me  your  bill  S-2134.  request- 
ing my  comments.  After  reading  the  bill  and 
the  Congressional  Record  for  July  21.  1967. 
I  am  strongly  Impressed  with  the  logic  of 
this  approach.  There  are  two  specific  com- 
ments that  I  would  like  to  make. 


1.  It  1.3  hoped  that  the  emphasis  of  the 
Rural  Job  Development  Act  would  be  to- 
ward developing  agricultural  related  bust- 
7ici-.?es  in  the  great  agricult^tral  states  such 
as  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  It  does  not  make 
long  term  economic  sense  to  attempt  to 
transplant  the  auto  Industry  of  Detroit  to  a 
corn  field  of  Nebraska  or  a  wheat  field  of 
Kansas.  The  emphasis  in  such  as  these  states 
should  be  to  build  on  the  raw  material  base 
with  further-processing  and  production-sup- 
plies Industries. 

2.  /  would  aUo  hope  that  full  use  of  the 
agricultural  expertise  of  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Services  of  agricultural  stares  would 
be  made.  We  h.ive  people  with  intimate 
knowledge  of  our  rural  areas,  th.it  comes  of 
decades  of  working  with  rural  families.  There 
has  been  an  alarming  tendency  for  some  of 
the  poverty  programs  to  by-pass  existing 
agencies  and  attempt  to  add  new  ones  for 
each  new  program.  The  Rural  Community 
Development  Service  Is  an  example.  Doesn't 
it  make  more  sense  to  put  some  resources 
Into  existing  agencies  and  shift  their  em- 
phasis rather  than  to  start  from  scratch? 
We  have  a  cooperative  project  In  Agricultural 
Extension  with  the  State  of  Kansas,  on  the 
Economic  Development  of  Northeastern 
Kansas  (6  counties)  and  Southeastern  Ne- 
braska (4  counties).  Dr.  Harold  Jones,  your 
very  able  Director  of  Cooperative  Extension 
In  Kansas,  and  I  have  cooperated  in  staffing 
this  ten  county  area  with  two  Economic 
Development  specialists.  Even  though  the 
program  has  been  in  operation  little  more 
than  a  year,  I  believe  that  you  wotild  be 
amazed  at  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  informing  the  people  of  this  multi-county 
area  as  to  potentials,  and  motivating  them 
to  collective  thinking  and  action.  An  en- 
largement and  extension  of  this  program  to 
other  rural  areas  would  pay  great  dividend.? 

It  so  happens  that  I  am  Chairman  of  the 
Great  Plains  Agricultural  Council  and  have 
Just  returned  from  the  annual  meeting  at 
College  Station.  Texas.  This  organization  1? 
vitally  interested  in  the  problems  dealt  with 
by  your  bill.  I'm  sorry  I  did  not  have  your 
letter  at  the  meeting.  It  would  have  been  ex- 
cellent to  have  discussed  it  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council. 

"i'our  bill  does  Indeed  "strike  at  the  roots  " 
of  one  of  the  great  problems  of  this  century 
I  hope  it  passes.  If  I  can  be  of  any  service, 
please  let  me  know. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  L.  Adams. 

Director. 

Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
South  Dakota  State  Universitt, 
Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  August  24,  1967. 
Senator  James  B.  Pearson, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pearson:  I  have  read  with 
great  Interest  your  bill  S.  2134.  This  Is  the 
kind  of  forw.Trd  thinking  legislation  long 
over  due  to  prevent  a  continued  migration 
of  population  to  the  over  crowded  urban 
centers.  F*rom  strictly  competitive  economics 
of  plant  location,  these  centers  have  long 
enjoyed  advantages.  However,  it  is  now  very 
obvious  that  the  Foclal  disadvantages  of  over 
crowding  people  is  a  very  high  price  for  this 
nation  to  pay  for  not  giving  attention  to 
industrial  location. 

In  our  own  state  of  South  Dakota  without 
significant  tax  or  other  incentives,  most  In- 
dustry cannot  afford  to  locate  In  the  state 
because  of  transportation  costs  and  the  costs 
of  labor  training,  etc.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  suffering  from  population  losses  almost 
as  much  as  urban  areas  are  from  over  crowd- 
ing. 

In  the  long  nm.  it  not  only  makes  social, 
but  economic  and  military  sense  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  take  an  active  role  In  the  dis- 
persal of  ofl  farm  employment. 

On  page  6,  lines  20-25,  thought  might  be 
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given  to  using  a  more  meaningful  Income 
level  for  determining  eligibility  Possibly  tax- 
able income  might  be  used  which  would  take 
Into  consideration  dependents,  etc.  also 
farmers  have  a  highly  fluctuating  Income 
from  year  to  year  that  possibly  should  be 
considered. 

Another  consideration  that  is  not  clearly 
spelled  out,  relates  to  incentives  for  Indus- 
trial expansion  of  businesses  already  located 
m  nu-al  areas. 

Priorities  on  public  housing  might  also 
be  considered  as  an  Incentive  for  location 
In  less  congested  areas.  The  concentrations 
of  ethnic  and  race  groupings,  it  seems  to  me, 
must  be  eliminated  and  this  bill  certainly 
should  help. 

Congratulations  to  you  for  your  sponsor- 
ship! 

John  T.  Stone. 
Dean  of  Extension. 


Cooperative  Extension  Service, 

Mississippi  State  University, 

August  14,1967. 
Hon.  James  B  Pe.\rson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  MR.  Pe.^rson  :  Thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  the  proposed  Rural 
Job  Development  Act  which  you  and  Senator 
Harris  introduced.  I  congratulate  you  on  its 
reception  and  sponsorship. 

I  am  glad  to  see  recognition  given  to  the 
interdependence  of  rural  and  urban  areas. 
Certainly,  it  is  not  a  proposition  of  "either 
or"  but  together.  One  has  impact  on  the 
other  as  you  have  pointed  out.  Whether  or 
not  increased  Job  opportunities  will  slow  the 
migration  to  urban  areas  is  a  thought-pro- 
voking question.  Certainly  it  will  help  In 
those  cases  where  finding  a  Job  is  the  critical 
factor.  As  you  know,  the  causes  of  migration 
are  multi-complex,  and  some  may  be  more 
sociological  than  economic. 

You  "have  shown  much  foresight  in  recog- 
nizing that  Jobs  alone  are  not  the  answer — 
because  in  many  areas  Jobs  are  available,  but 
there  is  not  any  skilled  labor  to  be  hired.  The 
training  aspect  of  this  act  is  most  com- 
mendable. 

The  tax  Incentive  approach  is  sound.  I  be- 
lieve, as  an  encouragement  to  private  busi- 
ness and  industry  to  locate  new  plants  and 
facilities  in  rural  areas. 
Yours  very  truly, 

W.  M.  Bost, 

Director. 

Letters  Prom  Individual  CmzENS 
J:m  Blevins  Co., 
Carrolltov.  Mo.  July  21.  1967. 
Senator  James  B.  Pearson. 
Senator  From  Kansas, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

HONORABLE  SiB :  We  have  read  in  the  Kan- 
sas City  Star  this  morning  of  your  Rural 
Job  Development  Bill  It  is  most  gratifying 
to  realize  that  finally  someone  in  Washing- 
ton has  remembered  there  are  people  in 
this  great  United  States  besides  those  who 
live  in  the  cities. 

We  are  sending  you  copies  of  various  arti- 
cles covering  the  "same  subject  which  were 
sent  to  our  Senator  Symington  on  September 
14.  1965. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  the  goal  set  in  this  great 
Idea  that  you  and  Senator  Fred  Hams  of 
Oklahoma  have  worked  up.  Your  idea  Is 
surely  one  that  the  rural  community  has 
been  needing  all  along. 

"When  this  program  has  been  in  progress  a 
short  while,  all  your  political  friends  will  be 
able  to  see  the  great  results  in  tax  savings 
dollars  and  the  upbuilding  of  humanity  It- 
self. 

Another  problem  that  the  rural  commu- 
nity faces  Is  one  of  money  to  do  things  that 


the  small  community  is  In  dire  need  of.  A 
personal  example  is  one  of  my  own  in  search- 
ing  for   finances    for    a   20    unit    apartment 
house    which    Carrollton    needs.    In    talking 
with    all    major    insurance    companies,    we 
were  turned  down  because  they  did  not  want 
to    enter    the    smaller    areas;    they    further 
stated   that   they   could   make  all   the  loans 
thev  needed  in   the  larger  cities  across  the 
nation.   Again   this   is   proof   that   the  rural 
area  is  being  neglected.  Just  because  we  live 
in  rural  areas  doesn't  mean  we  have  the  needs 
like  our  city  neighbors.  The  rural  banks  and 
home  loan  associations  were  also  contacted 
regarding  this  same  apartment  project.  They 
replied  that  the  project  was  too  big  for  them 
to  handle.  The  total  cost  of  the  project  would 
be  about  $200,000  excluding  the  cost  of  the 
land.  If  the  people  in  the  rural  areas  could 
borrow  money  and  build  things  needed,  this 
would  bolster  the  economy  of  our  commu- 
nity; rest  assured  we  have  no  desire  for  any- 
thing free  from  our  government.  All  we  want 
is  the  opportunity  to  borrow  money  at  a  fair 
rate    of    interest    and    repay    on    a    monthly 
business  like  basis.  You  have  no  idea  of  the 
accomplishments    to    be    had    in    the    rural 
community  with  a  small  businessman,  if  he 
could   get   financial   support.    If   each   com- 
munity of  5.000  people  here  In  the  Mid-West 
could  get  some  place  to  borrow  the  money 
needed  for  civic  improvements,  much  good 
would   be   derived.   The   rural    people    are   a 
stabilizing  factor  in   our  national  economy, 
but  we  need  tools  to  work  with    Again  we 
are  not  wanting  any  gifts  or  grants;  we  just 
want  the  opportunity  to  build  and  repay. 

Your  efforts  are  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
rural  community. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Jim  Blentns. 
Member     of     the     Carrollton     Devel- 
opment Co. 


ing  areas.  They  certainly  are  doing  Just  that 
in  New  Jersey.  One  can  travel  in  most  any 
direction  and  find  small  and  reasonably  large 
plants  built  and  occupied  miles  from  the 
main  cities. 

More  power  to  your  group  and  may  the 
forces  of  sense  and  opportunity  prevail. 
Respectfully  yours. 

E.  A.  Evans. 


Copper ative  Extension, 
University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst.  Mass.,  August  10, 1967. 
Hon  James  B.  Pearson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pearson:  Director  A.  A. 
Spielman  and  I  have  reviewed  Senate  Bill 
S.  2134  as  requested  in  your  letter  of  August 
2nd.  We  were  much  Impressed  with  your 
excellent  testimony  on  July  21st  before  the 
United  States  Senate  In  support  of  this  bill 
and  also  that  of  your  colleague  and  co-spon- 
sor Senator  Harris. 

It  seems  to  us  that  you  have  clearly  stated 
the  case  In  terms  of  the  need  for  creating 
new  Job  opportunities  in  rural  areas.  Your 
thought  of  providing  tax  incentives  which 
would  encourage  industry  to  locate  In  rural 
areas  Is  sound.  We  compliment  you  and 
Senator  Harris  for  your  aggressive  action. 

Thank  you  for  calling  the  matter  to  our 
attention. 

Very  truly  yours. 

J.  RICHARD  BEATTIE. 

Associate  Director  of  Extension. 


Mendham.  N.J.. 

August  3,  1967. 
Hon.  James  Pearson, 
Senator.  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Paul  Hope  In  his  column  "Cap- 
itol Closeup".  appearing  in  the  Newark  Eve- 
ning News,  Monday.  July  31.  1967.  mentioned 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  called  the  Rural 
Job  Development  Act.  and  the  part  23  sen- 
ators are  placing  in  having  it  passed. 

Your  name  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
leading  sponsors,  and  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  and  the  other  22  senators  for  the  wis- 
dom in  bringing  It  forward.  It  seems  to  be 
the  proper  answer  to  the  cities  ghetto  prob- 
lems if  a  sufficient  number  living  therein 
could  be  induced  to  go  to  smaller  commu- 
niUes  for  employment,  and  if  Industry  would 
help   in  establishing  plants   in   such   outly- 


National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives, 
Washington.  DC.  August  24,  1967. 
Hon.  James  B.  Pearson, 
U.S  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pearson:  You  asked  for  our 
comments  on  the  measure  S.  2134  introduced 
by  you.  Senator  Harris  and  28  other  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  basic  objectives  of  the  proposed  Rural 
Job  Development  Act  are  commendable.  Cer- 
tainly no  problem  should  receive  greater  at- 
tention at  this  time  than  halting  or  even 
reversing  the  fiow  of  people  from  farms  to 
the  urban  areas,  particularly  to  the  Inner 
city  where  there  are  many  economic  and  so- 
ci.'il  problems. 

It  appears  from  the  reading  of  the  bill. 
and  from  the  comments  in  the  July  21  Con- 
gressional Record,  one  of  the  foremost  ob- 
jectives of  the  Bill  U  to  halt  the  outward 
migration  from  farms  in  rural  areas  to  the 
cities.  We  believe  the  concept  should  reach 
somewhat  further,  that  is,  it  be  designed  to 
attract  those  who  have  already  migrated  to 
the  city  back  to  the  rural  areas.  parUcularly 
the  areas  from  whence  they  came.  We  believe 
there  is  always  a  certain  attraction  among 
those  who  have  migrated  from  the  farms  to 
the  cities,  particularly  forced  economic  mi- 
gration, to  return  to  their  original  homes. 

Certainly  tax  incentives  should  be  a  means 
of  Inducing  expansion  of  Industry  into  rural 
areas.  If  there  is  a  prohibition  against  "run- 
away" plants  from  the  urban  to  the  rural 
areas,  then,  we  can  assume  the  growth  of 
this  particular  project  will  be  based  on  the 
general  growth  rate  of  the  country  rather 
than  any  accelerated  artificial  growth  be- 
cause of  the  industries  moving  from  one 
region  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

One  of  the  assumptions  in  the  bill  Is  that 
the  people  Involved  in  this  program  are  auto- 
maticallv  trainable.  This  may  not  be  true 
and  pre-tralning  may  be  necessary,  partic- 
ularly in  testing  the  aptitude  of  the  Indi- 
vidual involved  and  the  providing  of  literacy 
training  to  those  who  need  it.  The  failure 
lo  undertake  these  two  preliminary  tasks 
before  proceeding  into  a  full-scale  expansion 
program  of  Jobs  in  rural  areas  will  likely  lead 
to  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  program.  It 
is  quite  understandable  that  the  pre-traln- 
ing of  those  to  be  utilized  in  expansion  of 
riu-al  Jobs  takes  longer  and,  therefore,  re- 
sults are  not  as  quickly  seen.  Nevertheless, 
if  this  program  is  to  provide  any  funda- 
mental opportunities  then  it  must  take  the 
more  difficult  road. 

One  sociological  problem  which  the  writer 
is  unqualified  to  exercise  a  Judgment,  but. 
nevertheless,  the  question  must  be  raised 
"Will  those  who  are  currently  living  in  rtiral 
areas,  and  in  need  of  training  and  Jobs,  and 
if  they  are  given  this  training  and  a  Job,  will 
their  Improved  technical  know-how  and 
ability  entice  them  to  a  life  In  an  urban 
area''''  The  historical  attraction  has  been  the 
rural  to  urban  movement.  Schools,  utilities 
and  other  services  have  been  generally  su- 
perior In  the  urban  areas  than  in  the  rural 
areas.  People  who  have  the  skills  are  going 
to  go  tc  the  areas  where  their  children  can 
obtain  a  better  education  and  where  they 
have  an  opportumty  to  make  life  a  little 
more  comfortable. 

Nevertheless,  the  Rural  Job  Development 
Act  as  it  is  designed,  does  hold  some  signifi- 
cant promise,  because  It  can  produce  for 
those  who  are  now  migrating  from   the  rural 
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to  ihe  Inner  city  poverty,  an  opportunity  to 
work  In  an  environment  which  Is  healthier 
and  less  costly. 

Of  the  seven  points  whlcli  the  bill  would 
cover,  we  believe  the  flr.ct  six  points  meet  the 
test  of  luinilir.g  the  objectives  of  a  Rural 
Job  Development  Program.  The  seventh  goal 
of  Che  Rurdl  Job  Development  Program.  Indi- 
cates the  enterprl.se  must  be  engaged  in  cer- 
Uln  Industrial  activities,  including  process- 
ing We  presume  this  would  include  food 
processing.  Care  must  be  exercised  Into  ex- 
panding food  processing  facilities.  In  areas 
where  there  is  no  production  of  that  particu- 
lar commodity.  Most  agricultural  commodi- 
ties are  in  adequate  supply  or  in  excess. 
Therefore,  we  believe  it  should  be  fairly 
stated  that  additional  processing  facilities 
of  any  agricultural  conunodity  should  be  in 
the  area  in  which  there  is  sufficient  produc- 
tion to  warrant  establishment  of  a  process- 
ing plant  for  a  particular  commodity. 

We  are  happy  to  comment  on  your  pro- 
posal. 

Sincerelv. 

Richard  T.  O'Connell. 

St.  Joseph's  Church. 
Damar,  Kans..  July  25. 1967. 
Hon.  James  B.  Pearson. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pearson;  I  recently  read, 
with  considerable  interest,  an  editorial  in 
the  Kansas  Cltv  Times  concerning  the  rural 
Job  development  bill  which  you  have  Intro- 
duced Into  the  Congress.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  Rep.  Chester  Mlze  has  introduced  a 
similar  bill  in  the  House. 

The  referenced  bill  and  editorial  comment 
seems  particularly  timely  In  view  of  the  riots 
which  are  now  sweeping  our  large  cities  and 
producing  problems  which  these  centers  of 
population  are  thus  far  found  unable  to  cope 
with.  It  is  rather  appalling,  to  say  the  least, 
to  see  so  many  small  rural  towns  literally 
'die'  because  of  the  lack  of  Job  opp-irtunlttes. 
at  the  same  time  the  problems  of  over-popu- 
lated 'Inner  cities'  continues  tomorrow. 

The  sad  part  about  the  situation  is  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  small  towns  already 
have  schools,  housing  and  many  of  the  other 
neceselties  to  support  a  larger  population  if 
they  only  h  d  the  Job  opportunities  to  com- 
plement them.  If  the  ever-decreasing  farm 
population  could  somehow  be  replaced  with 
workers  in  small  businesses,  manufacturing 
enterprises  and  the  like  these  communities 
could  not  only  survive,  but  could  at  the  same 
time,  I  believe,  contribute  Immeastirably  to 
the  solution  of  the  very  problems  confront- 
ing the  larger  cities  (eg  racial  discrimination, 
dignity  of  the  individual,  etc  ) . 

I  wish  to  compliment  you  for  your  efforts 
on  behalf  of  these  small  fanning  communi- 
ties and  wish  you  the  best  in  your  endeavors. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Rev.  John  Lahet. 

P.S.— I  would  appreciate  receiving  a  copy 
of  your  bill  and  other  pertinent  literature. 

Cknteb  for  Community  Development, 

Areata.  Calif..  August  1.  1967. 
Senator  Pearson  , 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pearson:  I  have  Just  read 
about  your  Senate  proposal  (S  2088)  for  a 
Rural  Development  Act  and  wish  to  strongly 
support  the  basic  Idea  that  has  prompted 
It  of  halting  the  flow  of  productive  people 
from  the  rural  areas  of  America.  We  live  in 
the  Redwood  region  of  California  and  are 
primarily  dependent  on  the  forest  Industries 
to  employ  local  people.  When  the  latter  has 
had  a  bad  year  or  when  there  is  a  decline  In 
overall  raw  material  supply,  unemployment 
rises  sharply,  people  leave  for  the  city,  prop- 
erty goes  off  the  tax  role  and  the  commu- 
nity that  rejoiced  In  Its  good  reliable  citizens 
Is  the  poorer.  II  there  were  any  assurance 


that  the  cities  took  good  care  of  them,  we 
could  perhaps  write  off  such  an  occurrence 
as  the  effect  of  an  economic  shift.  But  facts 
contradict  this.  Indicating  that  these  people 
are  actually  worse  off  in  the  urban  areas  and 
have  poorer  living  conditions,  sub-standard 
educational  facilities  for  their  children  and 
generally  inadequate  housing. 

As  an  office  funded  under  Title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  (1965)  that  has  a  deep 
and  abiding  commitment  to  the  welfare  of 
our  rural  residents,  we  heartily  endorse  your 
progressive  thinking  In  this  matter  of  Job 
opportunities  for  the  rural  residents  of 
America  and  wish  your  efforts  continued 
success.  We  would  appreciate  whatever  In- 
formation you  can  provide  on  the  legislative 
prop>OEal  as  it  now  stands. 
Yours  with  respect. 

W,  P.  MURISON, 

Director. 


McNally  Pittsburg 
Manufactttbinc  Corp.. 
Pittsburg,  Kans..  July  25, 1967. 
Hon.  James  B.  Pearson, 
Se7iate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pearson  :  I  was  attracted 
by  news  stories  of  your  prop>osal  toward 
retarding  the  growth  of  metropolitan  areas 
by  encouraging  Industrial  development  In 
rural  communities.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  the  goal  Involved  is  sound. 

The  methods  which  I  have  read  about 
seem  to  be  suitable.  I.e.  tax  concessions  of 
limited  duration. 

I  can  see  that  the  administration  of  such 
legislation  would  be  difficult  In  that  it  does 
necessarily  establish  certain  arbitrary  meas- 
urements for  the  qualification  of  specific 
areas.  Moreover,  speclflc  industrial  develop- 
ment projects  may  result  In  legitimate  com- 
plaints that  the  government  is  creating  un- 
fair competition  with  plants  located  In 
metropolitan  areas. 

Nevertheless,  the  principle  being  sotmd, 
I  feel  strongly  that  the  legislation  ought  to 
be  pushed  for  as  long  as  It  takes  to  get  It 
established.  If  I  can  be  of  assistance  to  you, 
I  would  t)e  glad  to  help. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Edward  T.  McNaixy. 

Russell,  Kans., 

July  20,  1967. 
Senator  Pearson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator;  I  listened  to  what  you  had 
to  say  about  a  recent  bill  you  are  sponsor- 
ing, on  the  local  radio. 

Senator,   you    certainly  have   the   answer 
and  for  the  good  of   the  Nation,  our  state 
and.  I  think,  your  own  good  I  hope  you  will 
ring  this  loud  and  clear,  far  and  wide. 
Yours  truly, 

Howard  J.  Lay. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.. 

August  10,1967. 
Hon.  James  Pearson, 
VS.  Senate  Building, 
Wa.fhington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  The  late  Senator  Chavez 
of  N.M.  asked  me  to  go  to  Las  Vegas,  N.M. 
for  discu5sion  of  what  to  do  about  our  "north 
side"  w^here  so  many  are  on  welfare.  Talk  was 
out  we  should  bring  all  thoee  people  Into 
town,  train  them  and  bring  In  industry.  It 
was  my  opinion  they  live  In  the  most  beau- 
tiful country,  mostly  own  a  home  with  land 
to  raise  most  their  food,  have  fuel — what 
they  needed  most  was  to  stay  home,  and  some 
member  of  the  family  be  able  to  bring  a  pay- 
check for  cash  money  purchases.  We  hear 
much  about  Industry,  but  should  not  forget 
the  importance  of  the  large  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  services.  Growth  of  small 
business,  tourism,  many  things  provide  Jobs. 

We  hear  so  much  talk  about  that  »3,000 


minimum  living  income.  Is  that  cash  money, 
or  does  It  include  "found"?  These  people 
can  live  far  better  where  they  are,  with  one 
family  paycheck,  than  if  they  came  into 
town  having  to  pay  rent  and  all  expenses  of 
city  life.  And  they  are  happier  there. 

I  look  on  our  small  "insurrection"  as  re- 
sentment of  so  much  talk  all  have  to  come 
up  to  a  certain  standard,  when  tiiere  is  not 
always  the  opportunity,  nor  can  we  make  it 
so — a  sort  of  shaming  these  people  so  they 
want  to  withdraw  from  the  rest,  much  as  the 
Negro  in  Detroit  said  they  wanted  their  own 
business  owners  In  "their  "  area,  and  their 
own    political    representatives. 

So.  I  am  much  in  support  of  your  "Rural 
Job  Development  Act"  movement.  There  is 
a  lot  of  wide  open  spaces  across  this  land. 
Leaving  the  area  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, for  June's  graduation  services  and  see- 
ing how  people  are  piled  on  top  of  people  in 
the  negr;i  districts  su.'rounding  it,  then  driv- 
ing thru  this  was  all  much  on  my  mind. 
Move  them  out.  give  them  a  chance  to  have 
a  little  ground  to  grow  a  tomato,  a  job  of 
some  kind,  and  a  chance  to  build  small 
shelter  and  improve  on  it.  Loans,  preferably, 
so  they  will  feel  they  are  doing  something 
to  help   themselves. 

I  enclose  copy  of  a  letter  I  did  a  time  ago 
which   speaks   a   message. 

Thanking  you  for  your  time  I  remain, 
Very  truly  yours, 

MozELLE  (Mrs.  Donald)  Klein. 

Mid-America,  Inc., 
Parsons.  Kans.,  August  8,  1967. 
Hon.  James  B.  Pearson, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pearson:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  the  second,  and  for  the  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Rural  Job  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1967. 

We  are  most  enthusiastic  about  this  act, 
and  will,  of  course,  support  the  measure  In 
any  way  possible.  We  have  forwarded  copies 
of  the  available  information  to  the  Ozarks 
Regional  Development  Commission  in  Little 
Rock,  seeking  their  endorsement  and  sup- 
port of  the  Congressloruil  delegations  of 
Oklahoma,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas  through 
those  channels. 

I  would  be  most  pleased  to  appear  as  a 
witness  on  behalf  of  the  bill,  and  will  place 
our  organization  at  your  dlsf>o£al  for  sup- 
port purposes. 

We  would  also  be  delighted  to  see  the  nine 
county  southeast  Kansas  Mid-America  re- 
gion used  as  a  pilot,  or  study,  region  during 
the  initial  stages  of  the  program. 

If   we  may   be  of   service  to   you  or  your 
staff,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Derrill  L.  Pierce, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Speed  King  Manupactueinc  Co.,  Inc., 

Dodge  City,  Kans.,  August  24, 1967. 
Hon.  James  Pearson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waihington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Peak.son  ;  We  are  writing  you 
with  reference  to  S.  2134  recently  Introduced 
by  yourself  and  Senator  Harris. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  Is  going  to  hold  hear- 
ings soon  on  this  naeasure.  Should  this  be 
the  case  we  would  be  anxious  to  go  on  rec- 
ord  In  support  of  the  bill. 

Our  support  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  following  Incentives  would  be  part 
of  the  bill:  Increase  to  14%  the  normal  T7c 
Investment  credit  on  machinery:  give  a,  T'c 
Investment  credit  on  the  cost  of  constructing 
quarters  for  the  business;  provide  for  ac- 
celerated depreciation  of  %  normal,  useful, 
or  class  life  machinery,  equipment,  and 
building:  allow  a  125%  deduction  for  wages 
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paid  to  newly  hired  low-Income  workers  for 
a  period  of  three  years;  permit  carryback  for 
three  years  and  carryover  for  ten  years  for 
all  credits  and  deductions;  and  Job  training 
grants  for  rural  areas  would  be  provided. 
Moreover,  we  understand  that  a  qualifying 
business  must  be  in  a  designated  rural  Job 
development  area,  is  not  relocating  from 
another  area,  would  create  at  least  ten  new 
Jobs,  and  hire  local  low-Income  workers  for 
50"  of  the  working  force  as  well  as  staying 
In  business  in  the  area  for  ten  years  while 
engaged  in  industrial  production. 

If  the  above  incentives  are,  in  fact,  the 
essence  of  the  bill  we  would  be  most  appre- 
ciative of  being  kept  informed  as  to  Its  pro- 
gress. Finally,  let  us  know  If  there  Is  any- 
thing we  can  do  to  encourage  its  passage  and 
Implementation. 


Sincerely, 


C.R. 


Rogers, 
Controller. 


Kingman,  Kans., 

July  24,  1967. 
Senator  James  Pearson, 
Washi7igton.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  compliment  you  on 
your  Bill  in  regards  to  help  for  rural  towns 
in  getting  industry  interested  in  locating  in 
the  smaller  communities.  I  think  it  is  a  lift 
that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  couldn't  pos- 
sibly do  alone  without  the  interest  you  are 
taking.  It  would  be  a  shot  in  the  arm  that 
the  small  communities  so  badly  need. 

I  am  enclosing  an  article  from  the  Wichita 
paper  stating  that  we  must  clean  up  our 
towns  or  your  bill  would  be  wasted. 

Now  this  is  another  place  where  help  Is 
needed.  We  take  pride  in  our  home  by  hav- 
ing a  nice  lawn  and  flowers  and  everything 
neat,  however  Just  one  block  away  from  our 
residence  our  neighbor  has  a  pen  of  cows 
and  horses  with  manure  a  foot  deep.  This  Is 
a  good  breeding  place  for  mosquitoes  and  not 
a  pretty  sight  for  anyone  to  see. 

I  went  to  our  city  attorney  about  the  con- 
dition but  because  of  the  law  pertaining  to 
our  size  of  town,  they  can  not  write  an  ordi- 
nance forbidding  such  a  situation.  He  told 
me  I  could  swear  out  a  warrant  and  have 
the  man  .arrested.  He  would  have  to  pay  a 
fine  and  they  could  order  him  to  clean  up. 
Why  couldn't  the  law  be  changed  so  we  peo- 
ple "living  in  the  smaller  communities  elimi- 
nate this  condition? 

In  closing  I  wish  to  say  it  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  know  we  have  a  Senator  who  is  think- 
ing about  our  problem.  I  talked  with  Marvin 
Cox  this  morning  and  he  is  very  enthusiastic 
about  your  bill. 

Yours  Truly, 

Mr.  Gail  Strawhacker. 


POPE  PAUL  HELPS  THE  VICTIMS  OF 
ALASKA'S  FLOOD  DISASTER 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  slowly 
but  courageously  the  residents  of  cen- 
tral Alaska  are  cleaning  up  after  the  dis- 
astrous flood  which  paralyzed  Fairbanks 
and  surrounding  area  last  month.  Along 
with  the  damage  suffered  by  the  homes, 
all  of  which  were  flooded,  have  come  re- 
lated problem.s.  including  the  loss  of 
stocks  of  dried  fish  and  game  which  had 
been  set  aside  by  residents  of  siuTound- 
ing  native  villages.  Most  of  the  dog  food 
supply  in  Minto.  dried  fish,  was  washed 
away  in  the  floodwaters.  Concomitantly, 
the  villagers  ovm  food  went  too. 

Down  in  the  village  of  Nenana  there  is 
desperate  need  to  repair  the  schools,  and 
steps  are  being  taken  to  do  this  as  the 
600  residents  return. 

Many  people  have  responded  to  the 
need  of  people  in  the  area.  One  of  the 


individuals  answering  the  flood  relief 
need  was  Pope  Paul  VI  who  sent  the 
people  of  Fairbanks  a  check  for  $5,000. 
The  Pope's  message  read: 

Having  learned  with  profound  sadness  of 
the  grave  losses  suffered  by  the  population 
in  the  districts  of  the  recent  disastrous  floods, 
we  wish  to  send  this  heartfelt  expression  of 
our  sincere  sympathy  and  the  assurance  of 
our  fervent  prayers  for  all  the  victims,  while 
we  lovingly  impart  In  pledge  of  comforting 
and  strengthening  divine  graces  our  paternal 
benediction. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  newspaper  stories,  one 
from  the  Anchorage  Daily  News,  one 
from  the  Anchorage  Times,  and  one  from 
the  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  relat- 
ing to  the  aftermath  of  the  flood  appear 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  destruction  caused  by  the  rampag- 
ing Chena  River  was  beyond  comprehen- 
sion. Where  po.<;sible  we  must  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  alleviate  what  is  a  con- 
stant threat  of  flooding.  Fortunately,  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  com- 
pleted the  major  portion  of  the  surv'ey 
work  necessary.  The  Corps  has  now  a 
capability  to  use  an  additional  $50,000 
which  would  complete  its  investigation 
of  the  Chena  River  flood  control  project, 
taking  into  consideration  the  new  factors 
which  arise  a?  a  result  of  the  mid-August 
1967  flood.  Hopefully,  that  study  can  be 
fullv  funded  and  completed  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
I  From  the  Anchorage   (Alaska)    Dally  News. 

Sept.   17,   19671 

Aftermath    or    Flood — Natives    Face    Food 

Shortage 

(By  Ed  Iscnsoni 

MiNTO,   Sept.    16 — This   largest   of   Alaska 

native  villages  seemed  almost  deserted  today. 

The  men  were  out  hunting  or  working  in 

Fairbanks  or  Nenana. 

Those  who  remained  were  stoic  in  their 
view  of  the  flood  disaster  which  inundated 
17  of  the  village's  log  homes  la^t  month. 

Mathew  Titus,  a  Minto  villager  working 
on  a  federal  survey  project,  guided  our  small 
group  of  legislative  investigators  and  news- 
men around  the  village 

It  was  peaceful.  A  few  children  were  play- 
ing by  cabins.  Dogs  were  lying  in  the  bright 
autumn  sun.  Tlie  amber  of  turning  leaves 
only  accentuated  the  tranquility. 

"What   are   you   going   to   do   about   food 
this  winter?"  Sen.  Brad  Philllpe  asked  Titus. 
"That's  a  hard  question,"  the  gray-haired 
native  answered. 

When  the  flood  hit,  the  villagers  stopped 
flshing.  Their  stocks  of  dried  fish  and  game 
were  ruined  or  washed  away  In  the  water. 

Most  of  the  village's  dog  food^-dried  fish — 
was  wiped  out  in  the  flood.  This  was  a  con- 
dition which  could  have  been  repeated  In 
several  other  villages  along  the  river. 

A  few  fish  racks  around  the  village  had  a 
few  freshly  caught  salmon  hanging  from 
them.  Pointing  to  one  of  the  more  heavily 
loaded  racks,  Titus  said  it  amounted  to  only 
one  days  supply. 

The  water  in  Titus'  log  house  came  up 
about  four  feet  from  the  floor.  He  said  he 
was  one  of  the  worst  hit  because  his  house 
was  on  low  ground. 

"I  had  to  buy  a  new  propane  stove  and  a 
new  bed,"  he  said.  "I  spent  about  $1,000,  all 
the  money  I  had  in  my  pocket" 


Titus  said  that  some  of  the  villagers  whose 
houses  were  flooded  were  going  to  build  new- 
houses. 

One  family  had  already  gotten  logs  for 
their  house. 

"I  don't  know  whether  I'll  build  a  new- 
house,"  he  said. 

Titus  was  particularly  concerned  about  the 
odor  which  the  flood  waters  left  in  his  one- 
room  cabin.  He  had  dug  trenches  under  the 
house  to  allow  the  bottom  of  the  building 
to  dry  out. 

Before  the  group  visited  Minto.  it  stopped 
over  in  Nenana  to  assess  flood  damage  there. 
Mayor  Norm  Suckling  said  the  town's  big- 
gest problem  w-as  to  sell  bonds  to  pay  for  a 
$-275,000  addition  to  the  school.  He  said  the 
city's  bond  adviser  had  notlfled  him  that 
It  would  be  impossible  to  sell  the  bonds. 

The  addition  to  the  school  was  nearly  com- 
pleted when  the  flood  hit.  It  is  being  re- 
stored by  the  federal  government. 

Suckling  indicated  that  the  only  other  as- 
sistance the  city  would  like  from  the  legis- 
lature w-ould  be  funds  to  cover  tax  revenue 
shcrtfalls  and  extraordinary  expenses  of  the 
disaster.  He  said  he  could  not  name  an  exact 
amount,  but  that  It  would  be  about  $30,000 
in  shortfalls  and  $10,000  in  extraordinary 
expenses. 

Phillips  said  he  would  have  a  measure 
drafted  to  take  care  of  the  problem. 

Businessman  Jack  CoghiU  said  the  com- 
munity was  considering  urban  renewal  as  a 
means  of  removing  buUdlngs  abandoned  as 
a  result  of  the  flood. 

CoghlU  said  the  town  did  not  have  a  hous- 
ing shortage  because  "everyone's  leaving." 
He  said  that  persons  renting  space  had 
moved  away  since  the  flood. 

However. 'the  Red  Cross  was  planning  to 
build  seven  houses  for  elderly  natives  on 
city  park  land.  The  Red  Cross,  according  to 
CoghlU.  had  let  a  contract  for  the  work,  but 
the  project  was  stalled  on  regulations  of  the 
State  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare 

A  Bureau  of  Indlai  Affairs  official,  Ccg- 
hlll  said,  had  recommended  moving  the  na- 
tive population  of  Nenana  to  another  site 
on  high  ground.  The  plan  is  being  opposed 
by  the  city's  oflBclals. 

(From  the  Anchorage  (Alaska)   Times,  Sept. 
18,  1967] 

Cot7NC3i  Seeks  8315,000  AID  por  Nenana 
The  village  of  Nenana  received  the  full 
brunt  of  the  devastating  mid-August  floods, 
and  the  state  Legislative  Council  will  pro- 
pose some  $315,000  In  aid  for  the  stricken 
community. 

Sen.  Brad  Phillips,  R-Anchor-age,  chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Council,  made  that 
report  today  after  several  members  of  the 
council  took  a  firsthand  view  of  both  Nenana 
and  Minto  on  Saturday. 

The  council  members  toured  the  two  vil- 
lages after  a  full  day  of  hearings  on  the 
flood  situation  In  Fairbanks  Friday.  The 
cotmcU  Is  drawing  up  relief  proposals  to  be 
presented  to  the  State  Legislature  when  It 
meets  in  special  session  Sept.  29.  Phillips 
said  the  total  amount  of  aid  sought  may  be 
near  $10  million. 

Phillips  said  that  Nenana  is  in  desperate 
need  of  relief,  and  that  the  biggest  problem 
is  financing  a  $275,000  school  Just  com- 
pleted. The  schixil,  according  to  Phillips,  had 
flood  waters  halfway  up  the  walls. 

The  village,  with  a  population  before  the 
flood  of  600,  passed  a  $275,000  school  Issue 
bond  to  pay  for  the  school.  The  flood  situa- 
tion makes  It  nearly  impossible  to  sell  the 
bonds  now-,  according  to  Phillips. 

He  said  that  the  council  is  drafting  a 
proposal  for  state  aid  to  pay  the  $275,000 
debt  on  the  school.  Two  other  relief  pro- 
posals are  $30,000  to  cover  anticipated  short- 
falls In  revenue  and  810.000  to  cover  extraor- 
dinary expenses  Incurred  by  the  flc>od. 

Nenana  officials  estimate  that  a  third  of  Its 
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population  has  left  since  the  flood,  especially 
those  who  were  In  rental  units. 

"Anybody  who  could  leave   left, "  Phillips 

said. 

The  council  chairman  said  the  possibility 
of  moving  the  village  was  discussed  In  detail, 
but  that  most  citizens  were  opposed  to  U 
and  asked  that  the  council  wait  for  a  re- 
port now  being  prepared  by  the  Corpe  of 
Engineers  on  the  flooding.  Nenana  Is  located 
midway  between  Fairbanks  and  Mt.  McKin- 
ley  National  Park  on  the  banks  of  both  the 
Nenaiui  and  Tanana  rivers. 

Residents  also  made  a  request  to  discuss 
the  poeelblllty  of  urban  renewal  for  the  vil- 
lage with  a  representative  of  the  Alaska 
State  Housing  Authority. 

Slightly  north  of  Nenana,  the  council 
members  visited  the  200-realdent  village  of 
Mlnto,  but  PhllUpe  aald  that  the  community 
was  pretty  well  taken  care  of  by  the  Red 
Cross. 

(Prom  the  Fairbanks   (Alaska)    Dally  News- 
Miner.  Sept.  9,  1967] 
Pope  Sends  Paiebanks  $5,000 

Pope  Paul  VI  has  sent  a  check  for  $5,000 
to  the  people  of  Alaska  for  flood  relief,  it 
was  announced  today  by  Archbishop  Josepli 
T.  Ryan.  Archbishop  Ryan  In  turn  sent  the 
check  to  Fairbanks. 

The  Pontiff  forwarded  the  check  to  Arch- 
bishop Ryan  through  his  Secreury  of  State, 
A.  a.  Cardinal  Clcognanl.  former  Apostolic 
Delegate  to  the  United  States.  His  Holiness. 
Paul  VI.  sent  a  wire  to  Archbishop  Ryan,  ex- 
tending his  sympathies  to  all  who  were  af- 
fected by  the  floods 

The  Pope's  message  read  '".  .  Having 
learned  with  profound  sadness  of  the  grave 
losses  suffered  by  the  population  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  recent  disastrous  floods,  we  wish 
to  send  this  heartfelt  expression  of  our  sin- 
cere sympathy  and  the  assurance  of  our 
fervent  prayers  for  all  the  victims,  while  we 
lovingly  Impart  in  pledge  of  comforting  and 
strengthening  divine  graces  our  paternal 
benediction." 


HOMEOWNERSHIP  FOR  LOW- 
INCOME  CITIZENS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an  article 
describing  a  visit  by  Gov,  George  Rom- 
ney  to  the  Planner  House  homeowner- 
ship  project  for  low-iiicome  families  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  success  of  the 
Planner  homes  helped  to  Inspire  me  to 
introduce  proposed  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Homeownership  Founda- 
tion which  would  encourage  and  sup- 
port similar  homeownership  projects 
throughout  the  country.  I  was  pleased  to 
note  Governor  Romney's  statement  that 
homeownership  for  low-Income  citizens 
should  be  made  available  on  a  nationwide 
basis. 

Governor  Romney's  visit  is  described 
in  an  article  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  19.  1967. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  19,  1967 1 

RoMNET  Praises  Homes  tor  Poor 

(By  Robert  B.  Semple.  Jr  ) 

iNBtANAPOtis,  September  18. — Gov.  George 
Romney  visited  today  the  nations  largest 
experiment  to  provide  home  ownership  for 
the  poor  and  said  later  that  It  should  b«  ex- 
tended nationwide. 


Embarking  on  the  second  week  of  his  19- 
day.  17-clty  tour  of  urban  slums,  the  Michi- 
gan Republican  looked  at  neighborhoods  re- 
built under  a  home  ownership  program  run 
by  Planner  House,  a  nonproflt.  United  Fund- 
supported  neighborhood  center. 

Under  the  program,  begun  13  years  ago, 
homes  for  nearly  350  poor  families,  largely 
Negro,  have  been  completed  at  an  average 
cost  of  $10,000  to  $12,000. 

With  Planner  House  providing  budgeting 
guidance,  technical  assistance  and  training 
in  basic  construction  skills,  the  home  own- 
ers help  to  build  their  own  dwellings.  Since 
most  of  the  families  have  little  or  no  capital 
to  Invest  In  a  down  payment,  their  labor — 
known  as  "sweat  equity" — was  counted  as 
a  down  payment,  enabling  them  to  acquire 
a  stake  In  their  homes  and  reduce  the  size 
of  their  mortgages. 

Monthly  payments  on  the  houses  average 
$62  and.  with  other  costs  such  as  utilities, 
are  within  the  means  of  families  with  $4,000 
annual  Income. 

NATIONAL    IMPLICATIONS 

In  an  Interview.  Mr.  Romney  said  he 
thought  the  Flanner  House  plan  could  be 
a  great  help  in  many  cities,  including  Michi- 
gan. 

"This  has  national  Implications,"  be  said. 

Returning  to  a  favorite  theme  of  his  trip, 
he  added: 

"To  solve  these  problems,  we're  going  to 
have  to  get  the  emphasis  back  on  the  things 
that  built  this  country  In  the  flrst  place — 
and  the  people  themselves  built  this  coun- 
try." 

The  chief  difficulty  with  the  plan  Is  that 
it  Is  not  readily  transferable  to  high-density 
slums — where  land  and  demolition  costs  are 
higher  and  the  relocation  problem  more 
severe.  It  Is  best  suited  for  places  where 
most  of  the  homes  are  single-family  dwell- 
ings with  some  land  around  them. 

Accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  Governor 
toured  the  neighborhoods  In  a  chartered  bus. 
A  light  drizzle  fell,  but  at  one  point  the 
Governor  Jumped  out  and,  followed  by  aides 
and  newsmen,  inspected  a  home  owned  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yancey  Hall.  Mr.  Hall  Is  a 
storeroom  clerk  at  Ell  Lilly,  a  pharmaceuti- 
cal concern.  He  did  much  of  the  work  on 
the  home  himself,  and  Mr.  Romney  compli- 
mented him. 

"I  don't  see  a  crack  in  this  house,"  he  said. 
"This  Lb  very  good  work." 

The  visit  to  the  Planner  homes  reflected 
the  Governor's  pattern  of  touring  projects 
that  have  been  both  successful  and  Innova- 
tive. 


THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  CRIME 
SYNDICATES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  LMr.  Percy]  delivered  a 
speech  at  Reading,  in  my  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  discussed  in  detail 
the  local  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
rid  that  community  of  organized  crime, 
and  briefly  outlined  current  Federal 
legislation  which  will  strengthen  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  their  fight  against  crime  syndi- 
cates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Percy's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Picht  Against  Crime  Syndicates 

When  I  was  a  young  boy  I  knew  Just  one 
thing  about  Reading. 

We  used  to  play  a  game  called  "Monopoly", 
and  one  of  the  cards  that  always  turned 
up  had  printed  on  it  "Take  a  ride  on  the 


Reading."  Now.  of  course,  that,  referred  to 
the  railroad,  but  this  Cltys  name  became 
familiar  to  the  young  people  of  this  country 
oy  that  simple  card  In  a  parlor  game. 

As  we  grew  a  little  older  we  came  to  know 
the  name  of  Reading  In  quite  another  way. 
Newspaper  headlines  told  the  nation  of  the 
organized  crime  that  made  its  headquarters 
here.  It  seemed  that  the  people  of  Reading 
had  been  permanently  stuck  with  the 
"Monopoly  '  card  that  said  .  .  .  "Do  not  pass 
Go". 

Grown  men  were  playing  their  own  ver- 
sion of  'monofKaly"  here  in  Reading.  The 
stakes  were  high  .  .  .  and  It  was  real  money 
they  played  with.  They  gambled  with  the 
lives  and  the  future  of  the  {people  of  Read- 
ing. 

Then  some  new  men  got  into  the  game 
The  old  men  tripped  over  some  parking 
meters  and  picked  up  the  c.ird  that  said 
.  .  .  "Go  directly  to  Jail".  The  dice  get 
picked  up  and  the  game  was  over. 

Tonight  I'm  proud  to  be  with  some  of  the 
men  who  brought  that  game  to  a  halt. 

I  come  to  Reading  tonight  to  talk  to  you 
about  your  past,  your  present  and  your  fu- 
ture. There  are  lessons  in  your  p.ist  and  pres- 
ent which  are  relevant  to  every  American 
community.  And  the  futuie  you  choose  for 
yourselves  will  say  much  about  the  future 
direction  of  our  nation. 

In  discussing  some  of  the  problems  you 
have  had.  I  will  not  do  so  under  a  halo  of 
self-righteousness.  For  whereas  you  in  Read- 
ing and  Berks  County  have  met  these  prob- 
lems head  on,  whereas  Arlen  Specter  has 
done  the  same  In  Philadelphia,  we  in  Chicago 
and  Cook  County  have  too  often  turned  the 
other  way. 

I  have  come  to  urge  you  to  keep  the  kind 
of  local  government  you  have — the  kind  of 
government  any  American  city  would  be 
proud  to  claim.  For  what  was  done  In  Read- 
ing must  be  done  in  cities  across  our  country 
If  we  are  to  build  a  stronger  nation.  I  will 
be  the  flrst  to  say  that  It  must  be  done  in 
my  own  city  of  Chicago. 

Those  of  us  who  do  not  live  In  Reading 
regard  your  city  today  with  respect  and  ad- 
miration. Prom  afar,  we  see  a  thriving  com- 
munity in  a  dynamic  state.  We  see  a  hard- 
working people  who  take  pride  In  the  place 
they  live.  We  see  an  honest,  progressive  local 
government  which  few  cities  can  match.  We 
see  In  Reading  the  kind  of  community  that 
America  Is  all  about. 

But  It  was  not  always  thus. 

For  too  many  years,  Reading  was  known 
all  over  America  as  a  legendary  wide  open 
town.  The  foundations  for  this  reputation 
were  laid  In  the  1920's:  It  was  fully  earned 
m  the  1930's,  and  embroidered  In  the  '40's 
and  'SO's.  Those  were  the  golden  years  of  the 
Reading  rackets.  It  was  like  the  first  half- 
hour  of  "The  Untouchables,"  before  Elliot 
Ness  came  close  to  getting  his  man. 

The  Reading  Eagle  has  described  It  as  "a 
community  where  bookie  parlors  operated 
openly,  slot  machines  Jangled  noisily,  and 
numbers  writers  tripped  over  each  other."  In 
the  early  1950's,  a  Senate  Investigating  com- 
mittee on  organized  crime  exfjosed  still  more 
of  the  dark  corners  of  Reading  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.  The  committee  felt  that  five 
mediumi-slzed  U,S,  cities  warranted  Investi- 
gation. Reading  was  one  of  them. 

The  committ-ee  turned  Its  spotlight  on  a 
kingpin  of  Reading  rackets.  This  bootlegger, 
ex-convict  and  racketeer  became  a  symbol 
of  Reading  to  the  nation.  We  kept  reading 
In  our  newspapers  about  "the  Reading  rackets 
czar."  Prom  outside  Reading,  It  appeared  that 
there  was  a  king  of  organized  crime  who  sat 
on  his  throne  with  little  fear  of  prosecution 
from  city  or  county  authorities.  The  com- 
munity Itself  seemed  most  tolerant,  uncon- 
cerned that  their  politicians  and  police  were 
being  corrupted. 

The  Senate  committee  learned  that  com- 
plaints were  sometimes  made,  but  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  that  era  said  that  he  viewed 


gambling  as  part  of  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  Police  Chief  testified  that  it  was 
his  policy  to  act  against  vice  only  on  orders 
of  tiie  mayor,  who  rarely  gave  the  order.  The 
committee  called  the  testimony  "pitiful." 

The  mayor  himself  took  an  extremely  non- 
chalant attitude  toward  the  rackets.  Gam- 
bling, he  told  the  Senators,  was  part  of  the 
nature  of  the  people  of  Reading,  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  his  responsibility  to  rid  the 
city  of  it.  Reading,  he  said,  was  no  worse  than 
anv  other  city  of  its  size. 

This,  of  course,  was  not  true.  The  name  of 
Reading  continued  to  deteriorate.  Reading, 
like  Chicago,  was  something  of  a  national 
joke.  It  was  known  as  an  interesting  place  to 
visit  if  one  wanted  to  see  the  seamier  side  of 
.America,  but  who  would  want  to  live  or  work 
there? 

When  the  Senate  committee  concluded  its 
investigations,  it  reported,  "The  committee 
has  no  difUculty  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
that  Reading  is  a  classic  example  of  political 
strangulation  of  a  police  department  at  the 
behest  of  gambling  interests  seeking  to  thwart 
any  interference  with  their  activities." 

The  after-effects  of  the  Senate  investiga- 
tion were  limited.  A  syndicate  monopoly  had 
been  temporarily  crashed.  A  Republican  city 
administration  frcm  1952  through  1955  kept 
Reading  clean,  but  L'orruption  returned  with 
a  change  of  Administration  in  1956.  Soon, 
racket  conditions  were  as  blatant  as  ever. 

In  1960,  Treasury  agents  uncovered  evi- 
dence concerning  a  giant  gambling  operation 
here.  And  as  late  as  1962,  F3I  agents  raided 
a  huge  Interstate  crap  game  on  Cherry  Street 
and  found  $25,000  on  the  table.  The  game 
had  been  an  open  secret  for  years  among 
local  authorities, 

I  recall  these  conditions  because  It  is  vi- 
tally important  that  Reading's  younger  citi- 
zens remember  its  past  so  a.s  not  to  permit 
its  beiiig  repeated.  Certainly  the  problem  of 
organized  crime  does  not  belong  to  Reading 
alone.  In  Chicago,  organized  criminals  con- 
tinue to  make  a  mockery  of  Justice,  It  has 
been  estimated  that  there  is  a  top  echelon  of 
300  "managers"  In  the  Chicago  area  who  de- 
vote their  full  efforts  to  directing  a  far  greater 
number  of  people  Involved  In  such  Illegal 
activities  as  gambling,  narcotics  distribu- 
tion, pandering,  loan  sharking  and  labor 
racketeering. 

But  organized  crime  does  not  stop  ■^^'Ith 
Chicago  or  Reading  or  a  few  other  large  cities. 
Organized  crime  Is  a  secret  society  that  oper- 
ates throughout  the  United  States,  out.,side 
the  control  of  the  American  i>eopIe  and  gov- 
ernments at  all  levels.  It  involves  thousands 
of  criminals,  within  structures  as  complex  as 
those  of  any  large  corporation.  Its  actions 
are  the  result  of  Intricate  conspiracies,  car- 
ried on  over  many  years  and  aimed  at  gain- 
ing control  over  fields  of  activity — legitimate 
and  Illegitimate — In  order  to  amass  huge 
profits.  It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  continuing 
menance  to  this  country's  domestic  peace. 

Wherever  organized  crime  thrives,  be  it  In 
Chicago.  Reading  or  elsewhere,  the  potential 
far  political  corruption  is  great.  Organized 
crime  and  political  corruption  go  hand  In 
hand— they  feed  on  one  another.  Before  the 
present  city  administration  took  office  here 
In  Reading,  many  local  officials  were  on  the 
pajTOIl  of  the  gambling  syndicate.  In  the 
past,  campaign  contributions  from  rack- 
eteers usually  ensured  that  complacent 
mayors,  councUmen,  and  district  attorneys 
were  elected;  continued  pay-offs  assured  co- 
operation with  the  criminal  elements.  En- 
forcement of  gambling  laws  were  not  taken 
seriously. 

This  pattern  Is  not  an  unusual  one.  Or- 
ganized crime  cannot  fester  in  a  community 
unless  it  is  aided  by  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  stamp  it  out.  The  rackets  anywhere  can 
hardly  exist  without  the  knowledge — tacit 
or  explicit — of  law  enforcement  officials. 

How  wide  does  this  kind  of  corruption 
spread  within  government?  The  President's 


recent  Commission  on  Crime — which  devoted 
22.000  words  of  its  report  to  "Wincanton." 
which  we  all  know  Is  Reading — says.  ".  .  .  It 
seems  that  a  few  personnel  at  each  level — 
city,  county,  and  State — and  in  most  oflSces 
In  city  hall  can  be  Identified  with  some  form 
of  free-lance  corruption." 

These  things — the  corruption,  the  rackets, 
the  vice — could  not  help  but  deeply  harm 
Reading,  as  they  have  harmed  other  cities 
across  the  United  States. 

Your  population  steadily  declined  from 
1930  on.  The  median  age  in  Reading  is  37 
years,  compared  with  a  national  average  of 
29.  As  In  areas  of  my  own  state  of  Illinois, 
your  young  people  often  left  the  city  for 
greener  pastures.  One  reason  Is  that  there 
had  been  little  Industrial  growth  here  In 
recent  decades. 

Why?  Reading's  reputation  for  political 
corruption  is  certainly  part  of  the  answer. 
Any  Industry  would  think  twice  about 
locating  In  a  community  in  which  gambling 
was  a  $5  mlllion-a-year  Industry,  In  which 
bribes,  pay-offs,  extortion,  and  corrupt  pub- 
lic oflicials  were  commonplace.  Those  offi- 
cials were  holding  your  city  back.  Tliey 
held  you  back,  and  they  are  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  so  many  of  your  sons 
and  daughters  have  made  their  homes  else- 
where. 

Ultimately,  It  Is  the  Innocent  and  the 
honest  who  pay  most  dearly  for  municipal 
corruption.  Businesses  whose  success  de- 
pends upon  community  growth  suffer  when 
the  community's  reputation  for  corruption 
drives  away  potential  investors,  builders  and 
developers. 

The  fact  Is  that  In  one  way  or  another, 
organized  crime  affect.s  everyone  If  orga- 
nized criminals  even  p.ald  income  taxes  on 
their  mammoth  earnings — an  increasing  por- 
tion of  which  is  gained  in  competition  with 
legitimate  business — every  American's  tax 
bill  would  go  down. 

The  tacit  alliance  which  so  often  evolves 
between  organiz<?d  crime  and  local  public 
officials  has  a  far  more  devastating  effect  on 
society  than  merely  permitting  the  mob  to 
practice  its  rtces.  For  in  the  broader  sense, 
corruption  of  local  public  officials  inevitably 
results  In  a  breakdown  of  public  respect  for 
authority.  Control  by  criminal  elements  spells 
doom  for  the  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment which  is  the  strength  of  our  republic. 

In  recent  years — and  especially  in  recent 
months — much  has  been  said  about  the  loss 
of  res}>ect  for  law  and  order  among  many  seg- 
ments of  American  society.  But  to  whom  are 
the  people  to  look  for  standards  of  honesty 
and  virtue  if  they  cannot  look  to  their  local 
elected  officials?  What  Is  the  lesson  young 
men  and  women  leai-n  if  leaders  of  their 
conamunities  choose  to  ignore  or  cooperate 
with  organized  crime?  What  conclusion  will 
our  young  people  draw  when  they  see  key 
figures  in  organized  crime  accorded  a  high 
degree  of  respectlbility.  well  Insulated  from 
our  processes  of  Justice? 

When  America's  urban  ghettos  erupt  Into 
m.issive  violence,  there  are  many  causes:  but 
a  principal  catalyst  is  disrespect  for  authority. 
The  indifference  of  so  many  public  servants 
to  organized  crime  inevitably  feeds  the  seiise 
of  desperation  and  disrespect  among  the 
urban  poor,  the  principal  victims  of  the  mob. 

A  clean  city — a  city  free  of  gambling,  vice 
and  corruption — a  city  where  the  young  grow- 
up  with  respect  for  law  and  for  authority — 
requires  elected  officials  willing  to  fight  for 
these  things. 

Four  years  ago,  you  elected  Just  such  of- 
ficials. Mayor  Gene  Shirk  and  District  At- 
torney Dick  Eshelman  and  his  staff  have  put 
organized  crime  out  of  business  in  Reading 
and  Berks  County.  The  President's  Commis- 
sion reports  that  the  only  gamblers  and 
prostitutes  left  are  those  whom  the  police 
have  been  unable  to  catch  for  reasons  of 
limited  manpower  or  lack  of  evidence.  You 
now  have  a  conscientious  police  department 


which  Is  concerned  with  enforcing  the  laws 
rather  than  protecting  the  lawbreakers.  You 
have  a  city  hall  which  cannot  be  bought — 
a  city  government  which  commands  the  re- 
spect of  a  nation. 

Even  now  I  can  bear  the  cynics  saying. 
"So,  Its  an  honest  Administration,  but  show 
me  the  progress  of  Reading  and  Berks  County 
in  the  last  four  years!" 

I  know  that  Gene  Shirk.  Charlie  Guthrie. 
Dick  Eshelman,  and  your  Republican  County 
Commissioners  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
they  too  are  not  satisfied. 

They  will  tell  you  that  there  still  are  prob- 
lems with  redevelopment,  wTth  planning, 
with  parking,  with  transportation,  with 
recreation,  with  industrial  development.  And 
I  will  tell  you  that  Reading  and  Berks  County 
are  not  alone  wli'n  these  problems.  Almost 
every  urban  area  In  the  Nation  Is  today  con- 
fionted  by  them. 

Mayor  Shirk.  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  your  Com- 
missioners are  not  naive  enough  to  think  that 
they  can  sit  back  and  wait  for  progress.  They 
have  the  ideas  They  have  the  energy.  They 
have  the  character.  And,  moat  importantly, 
they  have  the  sheer  guts  to  get  the  Job  done. 

Let  me  say  one  thing  about  this  thing 
we  call  "progress  "  and  about  Reading  and 
Berks  County  In  particular. 

Progress"  Is  not  always  best  represented 
by  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  redevelopment 
projects — it  is  not  always  charted  by  city 
planning  maps — it  Is  not  always  shown  in 
the  cold  statistics  of  economics.  Many  times 
the  progess  of  a  city,  a  county,  a  state  Is  best 
demonstrated  by  Its  reputation. 

Four  years  ago  Reading  had  a  reputa- 
tion— a  reputation  for  corrtiptlon  and  gang- 
sterism that  not  many  American  cities  could 
match  Men  who  are  here  tonight  and  like- 
minded  private  citizens  and  state  and  fed- 
eral officials  determined  that  tliey  would 
clean  up  this  City.  They  were  people  of  cour- 
age and  vision.  They  knew  that  tomorrow 
would  never  come  for  Reading  If  organized 
crime  continued  to  flourish. 

For  four  years  they  worked  hard  .  .  .  root- 
ing out  the  corrupt  and  the  corrupters.  They 
have  done  their  job  .  .  .  and  done  It  well. 
And,  now  .  .  .  Reading  has  a  new  reputa- 
tion. The  name  of  Reading  6t.ands  tall  and 
proud  on  the  list  of  American  cities. 

Whatever  progress  you  have  made  here, 
however,  will  not  completely  solve  the  prob- 
lem, as  long  as  other  communities  and  the 
federal  government  do  less  than  you  have 
done  about  the  organized  crime  problem.  For 
like  other  forms  of  pollution,  organized 
crime  gets  its  start  in  areas  where  It  Is  Ig- 
nored or  Indulged.  As  you  in  Reading  have 
found.  It  Is  not  easy  to  face  up  to  these  prob- 
lems, particularly  when  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  grow  while  being  ignored  in  tlie 
hope  they  will  go  away. 

At  the  federal  level,  Republicans  are  aware 
of  the  organized  crime  menace.  We  axe  work- 
ing as  you  are  working,  not  only  by  calling 
for  intensified  enforcement  of  our  present 
laws,  but  to  provide  meaningful  new  weap- 
ons against  the  criminal  conspiracy. 

Led  by  Senator  Roman  Hruska  and  your 
own  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  Republicans  In 
the  Senate  have  proposed  a  series  of  bills 
to  bring  the  effectiveness  of  law  enforce- 
ment into  line  with  the  efficiency  of  or- 
ganized crime,  and  I  am  proud  to  co-sponsor 
this  legislation  We  propose  to  modernize 
the  rules  of  evidence-gathering  and  proof  In 
criminal  cases.  We  propose  to  bring  the 
weight  of  the  anti-trust  laws  to  bear  on 
organized  crime.  And  we  prof>ose  a  bill  which, 
with  the  sound  framework  of  constitutional 
guarantees,  would  provide  controlled  sys- 
tems whereby  the  effectiveness  of  wiretapping 
could  be  made  available  to  combat  organized 
crime. 

None  of  this  legislation  will  mean  much 
unless  citizens  at  the  local  level  decide  to 
act  on  their  own  against  organized  crime. 
Now  the  hour  of  decision  approaches  again 
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for  Reading.  It  la  time  to  choose  your  fu- 
txire.  For  four  years,  you  have  enjoyed  con- 
structive, progressive  and  honest  local  gov- 
ernment— government  unwilling  to  tolerate 
corruption  at  any  level,  government  trxily 
of  and  fo^  ^he  people.  Now  you  must  decide 
whether  you  will  keep  It  and  continue  to 
move  forward,  or  whether  you  will  open  the 
door  to  a  return  to  corruption,  to  the  rackets, 
to  the  Reading  of  the  1940'8  and  50's. 

Because  vour  city  and  county  have  been 
cleaned  up.  you  may  think  the  ghosts  of 
the  past  have  vanished  forever.  But  this  Is 
not  so  There  are  always  those  who  are 
awaiting  the  first  public  offlctal  who  will  take 
a  bribe,  the  first  policeman  who  will  look 
the  other  way.  What  has  been  built  here  In 
four  years  can  be  destroyed  In  a  month. 

The  President's  Commission  predicts  that 
gambling  and  corruption  will  soon  return  to 
Reading  because  of  voter  complacency.  I 
hope  you  will  prove  that  prediction  wrong 
on  November  7th.  I  hope  you  will  keep  the 
rackets  out  of  Reading.  Neither  Reading. 
Pennsylvania,  nor  the  nation  can  afford  to 
move  backwards  In  this  area.  I  urge  you  to 
reelect  Mayor  Oene  Shirk,  to  elect  Charlie 
Outhrle  as  District  Attorney,  and  bring  vic- 
tory to  the  entire  Republican  team. 


METROPOLITAN  EXPEDITER 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  some 
of  the  most  serious  problems  existing  in 
our  metropolitan  areas  are  caused  by  in- 
adequate knowledge  of  Federal  programs 
or  their  ineffectual  use.  Last  year's  hous- 
ing act  tried  to  remedy  this  situation  by 
establishing  the  metropolitan  expediter 
program.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is 
to  supply  experienced  personnel  in  met- 
ropolitan areas  to  provide  information 
about  Federal  programs  and  assistance 
in  applying  for  Federal  aid. 

The  functions  of  the  expediter  were 
made  clear  in  this  legislation.  The  local 
city  must  request  the  appointment  of  an 
expediter  and  the  Secretary  must  con- 
sult with  all  communities  in  the  area  be- 
fore his  appointment.  Once  appointed, 
he  is  to  reside  in  the  metropolitan  area 
to  insure  his  familiarity  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  region. 

Further,  the  expediter  will  help  com- 
munities identify  their  problems  and  of- 
fer advice  on  suitable  programs  to  meet 
these  problems.  He  will  then  assist  the 
community  in  its  application  for  Federal 
aid.  Finally,  he  will  follow  up  on  the  ap- 
plication to  reduce  the  timelag  before 
grant  approval.  Thus,  these  are  no  sinis- 
ter implications  in  this  legislation,  only 
the  mechanism  for  communities  to  make 
better  use  of  Federal  programs. 

The  distinguished  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  restoration  of  this  pro- 
gram on  a  small,  experimental  basis  in 
10  to  15  cities.  The  program  was  oper- 
ated in  four  areas  until  the  House  elimi- 
nated it  during  consideration  of  this 
appropriations  bill.  These  metropolitan 
areas:  Minneapolis-St.  Paul.  Providence. 
St.  Louis,  and  Allentown-Bethlehem.  Pa. 
The  National  Association  of  Housing 
and  Redevelopment  Officials,  which  en- 
dorses the  program,  recently  wrote  to  the 
public  housing  and  renewal  officials  in 
these  areas.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  responses  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Redevelopment  Authority  or  the 
City  of  Allentown, 

AUentown,  Pa.,  August  25, 1967. 
Miss  Mary  K.  Nenno, 

Associate   Director   for   PTogram   Policy   and 
Research.  NAHRO,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mary  I  am  pleased  to  answer  your 
August  23.  1967  letter  requesting  my  com- 
ments on  the  -metropolitan  expediter"  pro- 
gram of  HUD.  Although  the  program  has  had 
a  short  history,  I  feel  that  It  has  gotten  off 
to  an  excellent  start  here  In  the  AUentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton  area. 

Mr.  Warren  Phelan.  Region  II  Adminis- 
trator, made  an  excellent  appointment  In 
placing  Bruce  Crawford  as  metropolitan  ex- 
pediter for  this  area.  He  made  many  friends 
while  here.  It  seems  that  the  job  of  metro- 
politan expediter  can  only  be  fully  defined 
based  on  more  experience  with  the  program, 
but  we  need  the  program's  continuation  to 
secure  that  experience. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  use  the  words 
"creative  federalism'  In  the  future.  I  think 
we  need  the  program  of  metropolitan  expe- 
diters as  part  of  a  base  to  be  creative.  There 
Is  little  statistically  that  we  can  report  at 
this  time  since  our  experience  Is  Indeed 
limited.  However,  having  worked  at  both  the 
federal  and  local  levels  of  government,  I 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  discuss  this 
problem  further  with  your  organization  or 
furnish  answers  to  more  specific  questions. 
Sincerely, 

William  A.  Schaef. 

Executive  Director. 

MINNEAPOLIS  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Atjthoritt, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  August  31.  1967. 
Mary  K.  Nenno, 

Associate  Director  for  Program  Policy  and 
Research.  SAHRO.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  M.ary  ;  This  is  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  August  23.  1967.  concerning  metropolitan 
expedltors.  Our  experience  with  the  metro- 
politan expediter  has  been  a  good  one,  al- 
though I  am  not  certain  whether  this  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  had  an  outstanding 
expedltor,  Elmer  Blnford.  or  the  program  Is  a 
good  one.  It  seems  that  the  metropolitan 
expedltor  or  subreglonal  office  concept  has 
some  exciting  possibilities  to  Improve  fed- 
eral-local relationships,  provided  the  office 
Is  given  authority,  responsibility  and  en- 
couragement to  act  on  various  and  sundry 
matters  relating  to  HUD  and  other  federal 
programs. 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  that  we  face  In  local-federal  rela- 
tionships Is  that  of  defining  responsibilities 
In  Interagency  Involvements — that  Is.  an 
urban  renewal  area  may  Involve  a  highway 
under  the  Bureau  of  Roads,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  and,  possibly,  other 
agencies.  In  such  cases,  to  face  them  all  In 
the  same  direction  Is  virtually  Impossible, 
and  the  expedltor  program  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous help  In  this  area. 

As  to  subreglonal  offices,  I  suppose  the 
danger  Is  that  this  could  slow  down  the 
review  time  and  complicate  the  bureaucracy, 
since  I  can  easily  see  processing  through  the 
subreglonal  office,  then  the  regional  office. 
and  finally  Washington— thus  producing 
greater  delays  than  those  now  Incurred 
(which  are  unbelievable) . 

Once  again.  Mary,  I  think  It  Is  Important 
to  remember  that  In  order  to  make  any  of 
these  programs  effective,  the  officials  In 
Washington  must  learn  basic  administration 
In  the  "delegation  of  authority".  Without  It 
no  regional,  subreglonal  or  expedltors  pro- 
gram win  work. 

Even  though  I  have  some  reservations,  I 
have  told  Senator  Mondale,  Congressman 
Praser  and  others  that  the  metropolitan  ex- 
pediter program  in  Minneapolis  has  been 
tremendously  helpful  to  us  In  carrying  out 
urban  renewal  programs  In  our  city.  Other 
than  the  bureaucracy  Involved,  It  seems  that 


the  position  Is  broadly  based  In  Its  nature, 
rather  than  narrowly  focussed  In  one  de- 
partment, and  thus  Is  forced  to  view  the 
problems  of  the  city  In  the  same  manner 
that  we  look  at  them  In  our  efforts  to  solve 
them. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  R.  Krussell. 

Executive  Director. 

HOL'SING  AND  REDEVELOPMENT  AU- 
THORITY or  THE  City  of  St. 
Paul,   Minn.. 

September  1,  1967. 

Miss   Mary  K.  Nenno, 

Associate  Director  for  Program  Policy  and 
Research,  NAHRO,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Miss  Nenno:  Enclosed  you  will  find 
a  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record  with  sev- 
eral letters  by  local  officials  Indicating  our 
support  of  the  Metropolitan  Expediter  Pro- 
gram. There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  a  major 
reason  for  the  success  of  the  Metropoliun 
Expediter  In  the  Twin  Cities,  even  in  this 
brief  period,  was  due  to  the  unusual  choice 
made  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  In  the  person  of  Elmer 
Blnford.  and  perhaps  looking  at  his  qual- 
ifications and  the  way  he  worked  might  give 
us  some  clues  for  a  sounder  program: 

1.  First,  the  Metropolitan  Expediter,  Mr. 
Blnford,  has  had  excellent  rapport  with  not 
only  the  hired  professionals  such  as  myself. 
Mr.  Jorvlg  and  Mr.  Knissell  but  was  on  ex- 
cellent terms  with  the  Mayors  of  many  of 
the  communities  besides  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  He  has  their  confidence.  They 
recognize  that  he  Is  Interested  In  problem 
solving  and  In  fitting  programs  to  meet  local 
needs.  In  this  brief  period  he  was  able  to 
achieve  coordination  among  the  Federal 
agencies  and  programs  which  we  at  the  local 
level  cou'.d  not  achieve  due  to  Interminable 
buck-passing.  To  do  this  he  had  the  backing 
of  the  Regional  Administrator  and.  I  assume, 
some  help  from  the  Central  Office  in  Wash- 
ington. 

2.  Besides  the  Importance  of  coordination 
and  the  definite  concern  with  problem  rolv- 
in:'  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Expediter  ought 
also  to  have  some  authority  for  decision 
making  as  to  local  programs,  and  he  ought 
to  be  based  in  the  metropolitan  area  so  that 
he  is  familiar  with  what  he  is  deciding.  This 
ought  to  include  approvals  of  a  variety  of 
programs. 

It  would  seem  that  in  lieu  of  the  funds 
that  we  need  for  our  urban  programs,  we 
are  beset  with  a  wide  variety  of  proposed 
"creative  solutions"  to  urban  problems 
which  are  In  effect  a  sop  so  we  won't  notice 
that  we  do  not  have  the  funds  to  do  the 
job.  However,  In  this  case  the  Metropolitan 
Expediter  Program  seems  to  me  to  be  a  bea- 
con in  helping  us  cut  through  some  of  the 
frustrating  constraints  that  develop  in  put- 
ting together  a  variety  of  programs  and  In 
speeding  up  our  ability  to  carry  out  these 
programs. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  NAHRO  is  cam- 
paigning for  this  program,  and.  If  appropri- 
ate, I  would  be  happy  to  testify  In  person 
or  by  letter  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

Sincerely. 

Edward  N.  Helfeld, 

Executive  Director. 

Bethlehem  Housing  Authority, 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  August  25,  1967. 
Re:  Metropolitan  Expediters. 
Miss  Mary  K.  Nfnno, 

Associate  Director  for  Program  Policy  ana 
Research,  NAHRO.  Washington.  DC. 
De.\r  Mary:  Seme  months  ago  Mr.  Bruce 
Crawford  called  on  me  to  dlscu-s  'nformally 
what  his  function  would  be  as  an  "expe- 
diter". As  our  conversation  started  with  a 
review  of  what  we  have  as  a  total  program. 
our  plans  for  the  future,  and  cur  relation 
with  other  local  agencies,  I  sensed  the  me.in- 
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ing  of  the  "new  approach"  which  pleased  me 
immensely. 

I  felt  that  someone  close  at  hand,  to  talk 
to  occasionally,  would  help  to  promote  new- 
ideas  and  speed  the  processes  which,  at  times, 
become  stalled  because  of  insufficient  liaison 
between  our  Authority  and  the  Regional  Of- 
fices. We  would  have  the  same  advantage 
that  large  authorities  close  to  tne  regional 
offices  now  have— quick  visits  and  face-to- 
face  reviews  of  problems  and  ideas,  reducing 
the  'phone  calls  and  correspondence  ap- 
proach. 

I  would  say  this  though,  as  a  note  of  cau- 
tion, that  expediters  should  be  extremely 
knowledgeable  about  total  programs  within 
communities  ss  well  as  detail  in  obtaining 
necessary  data  and  the  preparation  of  docu- 
ments and  forms  Unless  a  person  has  had 
previous  experience  with  the  work  of  agen- 
cies under  a  total  program,  a  very  detailed 
training  period  of  possibly  a  year  will  be 
needed.  He  must  know  to  whom  he  can  go  or 
contact  to  get  quick  answers  which  he  can 
understand  and  Impart  to  others.  The  more 
rounded  a  person's  background  Is,  the  better 
equipped  he  will  be  to  put  the  "Jig-saw  puz- 
zle "  together.  Not  only  should  he  be  able 
to  advise  separate  agencies,  commissions  and 
authorities,  but  he  should  confer  with  gov- 
ernmental bodies  In  cities  as  well  as  small 
communities,  who  today  are  looking  des- 
perately for  help. 

I  would  Judge  his  work  to  be  mainly  of 
the  outside  or  "field"  variety,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  desk  work.  His  staff  must  be  mini- 
mum— perhaps  a  good  secretary^ — to  set  up 
contacts  and  gather  detail  for  his  use.  and 
handle  his  correspondence.  He  must  have, 
in  addition  to  an  engaging  personality, 
knowledge  of  the  Public  Laws,  and  be  quail- 
fled  in  accounting,  construction,  manage- 
ment, and  he  definitely  must  be  well 
informed  on  the  communities  and  areas 
where  he  will  serve.  He  will  make  his  con- 
tacts and  presentations  during  off-hours,  at 
the  convenience  of  his  clients.  He  must  be 
convincing  and  use  his  "authority"  to  make 
Important  decisions,  often  "on-the-s{X)t." 

If  the  Department  can  get  this  type  of 
person  to  perform  the  "labor  of  love"  we  will 
benefit  greatly.  Bruce  Crawford  impressed 
me  a  great  deal,  and  in  about  2  hours  I 
began  te  get  the  impression  that  he  would 
be  a  wonderful  asset  to  have  close  by. 

I   would    like    to    know   that    the    Idea    Is 
being  considered  favorably  and  I  would  be 
the  first  to  utilize  his  services  and  assist  In 
the  area  promotions. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R^lph  J.  Bartholomew. 

Executive  Director. 


St    Louis  Housing  Authority, 

Land  Clearance 
FOR  Redevelopment  Authority, 
St.  Louis,  Mo..  August  28.  1967. 
Mary  K.  Nenno. 

Associate   Director  for   Program    Policy   and 
Research,  NAHRO,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mary:  I  refer  to  your  letter  of  .Au- 
gust 23.  1967  regarding  "Metropolitan  Ex- 
pediters". Our  experience  with  this  program 
was  much  too  brief  to  enable  us  to  give 
you  a  very  meaningful  opinion.  In  addition 
a  great  deal  would  depend  on  the  authority 
which  would  be  given  to  the  expediter. 

Our  experience  with  the  program  here  was 
that  It  could  provide  a  very  valuable  voice 
for  local  agencies  at  such  time  as  the  ex- 
pediter had  been  around  long  enough  t<5 
familiarize  himself  with  the  problems  of 
the  local  agencies.  TTie  expediter  In  our 
area  was  very  willing  to  learn  and  did  un- 
dertake several  "Interventions"  for  us. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  there  are  no  short- 
cuts between  local  agencies  and  Washington 
unless  a  great  deal  of  the  present  red  tape 
requirements  are  cut  out.  Adding  another 
layer  of  regional  office,  local  federal  office  or 
expediter  will  not  solve  this  particular  prob- 


lem. As  a  matter  of  fact.  Improperly  han- 
dled, the  addition  of  one  further  layer  could 
lead  to  more  delay  and  to  frustration  as  well 
as  Irritation  on  the  part  of  the  regional 
officials. 

We  here  In  St,  Louis  are  always  willing  to 
try  new  approaches  and  we  certainly  did 
try  our  best  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
metropolitan  expediter  who  was  appwlnted 
In  our  area.  We  wish  he  had  been  around  a 
bit  longer  and  that  he  had  been  given  more 
specific  powers  so  that  we  could  be  In  a  bet- 
ter position  to  have  a  firm  opinion  about 
this  experiment. 

Best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Irvin  Dagen, 
Executive  Director. 

The  Housing  Authority   or  the 
City   of  Providence.  R.I., 

Providence,  R.I.,  August  30.  1967. 
Mary  K.  Nenno, 

Associate  Director  for  Program  Policy  and 
Research,  NAHRO.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  M\ry:  In  my  brief  experience  with 
the  "metropolitan  expediters  program"  in 
Providence.  I  mu.st  say  that  I  anticipated 
great  strides  In  the  direction  of  Innovative 
Ideas  In  the  low-rent  public  housing  pro- 
gram, particularly  with  respect  to  the  proj- 
ects developed  In  the  early  days  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Howard. 
the  local  expediter.  I  was  permitted  to  meet 
and  discuss  oui  problems  with  high  ranking 
officials  of  H.  U.  D.  who  were  passing  through 
and  who  indicated  a  real  Interest  and  desire 
to  improve  conditions  In  this  connection. 
Sincerely. 

Arthur  Falcone, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
whole,  the  responses  are  a  glowing  en- 
dorsement of  a  program  that  is  only  4 
months  old.  It  is  my  hope  that  these 
communities  would  have  first  opportu- 
nity to  reinstate  the  expediter  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  merits  of  this  pro- 
gram are  clear.  I  expect  that,  with  an 
understanding  of  these  merits,  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  reevaluate  its 
former  position  on  the  program.  I  do  not 
think  $350,000  for  this  program  can  be 
considered  anything  else  but  prudent. 


DRUG  PRICES— THE  ACHILLES  HEEL 
OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
during  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  high  drug  prices,  I  made 
public  a  statement  by  Mr.  George 
Squibb,  one  of  the  respected  names  in  the 
diTJg  industry. 

This  startling  document  deals  telling 
blows  to  the  arguments  of  the  drug  com- 
panies that  high  prescription  prices  are 
.lustiilable. 

His  analysis  of  dnjg  prices  confirms 
the  complaints  of  the  thousands  of 
people  who  have  written  and  told  me 
that  they  are  not  getting  a  good  buy  for 
their  drug  dollar. 

E\en  though  some  of  the  prices  of  Mr. 
Squibb  used  in  his  document  are  not  all 
current,  the  writer's  basic  premise  for 
which  the  table  was  presented  is  still 
valid, 

I  do  not  intend  to  lead  Senators  to  con- 
clusions gained  only  from  the  statements 
quoted  out  of  context,  so  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  t*xt  of  "Drug 
Prices — the  Achilles  Heel  of  the  Phar- 


maceutical Industr>'"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
ma;  ks. 

Mr.  Squibb  does  say.  however,  that  the 
price  gap  similar  to  that  between  generic 
drugs  and  brand  names  exists  no- 
where else  in  American  industry  and 
"cannot  be  justified  satisfactorily."  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  industry's  argu- 
ments cannot  Justify  brand-name  prices 
that  are  often  "6  to  10  to  20  times" 
higher  than  for  generic  products. 

He  makes  the  point  that  some  price 
differential  is  warranted  but  that  'ex- 
traordinary pricing  levels"  are  not. 

Squibb  admits  that  the  argument  for 
the  equivalency  of  generic  drugs  is  gain- 
ing ground  steadily  because  of  the  reg- 
ulatory and  inspection  factors  imposed 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

The  writer  states  that  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry  "cannot  lay  all  of  its 
higher  prices  to  research  expense"  and 
that  these  costs  cannot  explain  away 
the  price  gap  over  generic  drugs. 

Even  under  the  liberal  Interpretation  of 
research  allowed  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  research  costs  of  the  20  major  drug 
companies  represent  only  6.4';o  of  the  total 
sales  dollar — 

Squibb  says. 

He  suggests  that  if  manufacturers  do 
not  reduce  their  high  price  and  profit 
levels  voluntarily,  legislation  may  do  it 
for  them.  He  recognizes  the  social  re- 
sponsibility involved  in  controlling  an  es- 
sential drug  by  means  of  a  highly  protec- 
tive and  rigid  patent  system,  especially 
when  so  much  of  the  research  costs  are 
paid  for  by  the  Government. 

He  realizes,  as  should  the  whole  indus- 
try, that  the  drug  manufacturers  cannot 
have  the  best  of  both  worlds. 

The  fact  is  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  Nation's  consumers  recognize  that 
there  is  a  danger  in  allowing  control  over 
a  product  which  is  essential  to  the  Na- 
tion's health. 

Mr.  Squibb  also  realizes  that  these 
very  .sorely  needed  drug  products  "afflict 
everj'one  no  matter  of  what  economic 
status,  but  which  more  often  than  not 
is  the  particular  burden  of  the  poor  and 
undernourished  and  aged  segments  of 
the  population." 

The  importance  of  this  statement  lies 
in  the  demonstration  for  the  first  time 
of  a  responsible  attitude  by  a  drug  com- 
pany executive.  What  I  have  long  sus- 
pected can  be  verified  in  this  courageous 
statement. 

George  Squibb  is  not  a  pariah  of  the 
drug  industrj'.  He  is  the  great-grandson 
of  the  founder  of  E.  R.  Squibb  Co..  drug 
manufacturers,  and  was  vice  president 
of  Squibb's  legal  and  public  affairs  until 
he  resigned  on  March  31.  He  is  still  a  con- 
sultant to  the  firm.  Until  July,  he  was 
president  of  the  National  Pharmaceutical 
Council. 

He  recognizes  that  the  system  of  free 
enterprise  embodied  within  competition 
exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  econ- 
omy— not  for  just  a  few.  A  company's 
prerogatives:  its  profits,  its  equity,  its 
sole  reason  for  existence,  all  come  after 
the  interests  of  the  individual — the  pri- 
vate citizen. 

As  Mr.  Squibb  suggests.  I  hope.  too. 
that  the  rest  of  the  drug  industrj'  will 
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leam  this  axiom  soon,  before  public 
policy  becomes  spelled  out  in  strict  regu- 
latory legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Dbco   Pricks     The   Achillts   Heel   op   the 
Pharmaceutical  Indcstby 

(By  George  Squibb  i 
Drug  prices  have  been  under  attack  from 
many  direction*  ever  since  the  Kefauver  In- 
vestigations. Particularly  sharp  have  been 
the  crltlclsma  by  politicians  and  economists 
and  there  Is  no  sign  of  abatement.  Indeed 
there  la  renewed  vigor  In  the  attacks  from 
political  sources  as  the  government  turns  Its 
attention  more  and  more  to  enacting  and 
Implementing  new  social  legislation  provid- 
ing all  kinds  of  medical  benefits  to  the  aged 
and  needy.  The  potential  effect  of  the  attacks 
on  the  pharmaceutical  industry  In  the  light 
of  current  trends  towards  government-sup- 
ported medicine  indicates  the  urgent  need 
for  a  careful  reexamination  and  reconsidera- 
tion of  all  aspects  of  pharmaceutical  com- 
pany operations,  short-  and  long-term,  as 
well  as  the  more  specific  question  of  pricing 
philosophy.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  there  are 
developing  new  forces  and  new  pressures  that 
must  be  carefully  studied  and  understood  If 
the  Industry  Is  to  continue — progressive  and 
productive — making  major  contributions  to 
the  medical   knowledge  of  our  times. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  recent  weeks 
that  since  the  first  attacks  launched  against 
the  Industry  and  Ita  prices  in  1959-1961  by 
Senator  Kefauver  there  has  been  no  essential 
change  In  either  the  price  structure  or  the 
profits  of  the  leading  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies Apparently  the  Kefauver  Investiga- 
tion failed  In  Its  avowed  purpose  to  lower  the 
cost  of  medicine  In  the  United  States.  As 
Senator  Nelson  pointed  out  In  the  Senate  on 
June  13.  1966.  "Even  though  Inquiry  Into 
dr\ig  prices  by  the  late  Senator  Kefauver  had 
the  result  of  strengthening  the  regulatory 
powers  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
It  seems  to  have  had  little  effect  upon  the 
shocking  profiteering  that  goes  on  in  the 
drug  industry  " 

There  are  those  In  the  pharmaceutical  In- 
dustry who  draw  confidence  from  the  fact 
that  prices  and  profits  have  held  firm  In 
spite  of  the  various  attacks  and  highly  un- 
favorable public  attention  absorbed  by  the 
Industry,  and  who  feel  therefore  that  these 
latest  blasts  need  not  cause  major  concern, 
particularly  because  they  are  based  essen- 
tially on  the  same  data  and  the  same  prod- 
uct and  company  examples  which  Kefauver 
used  originally  six  or  seven  years  ago.  It 
would  seem  that  this  opinion  may  lead  Into 
serious  difficulties  If  It  Is  followed  by  the 
majority  of  pharmaceutical  houses  because 
it  fails  to  take  Into  consideration  a  whole  set 
of  new  circumstances  which  have  only  come 
into  existence  the  last  eighteen  months  or 
so  The  basic  new  f.ict  Is,  of  course,  that  now 
the  government  Itself  under  Its  Medicare 
programs  must  pay  a  large  drug  bill.  It  now 
has  a  direct  Interest  In  the  prices  charged 
for  drugs,  and  any  proper  economies  that  can 
be  made  are  suitable  matters  for  attention. 

It  will  be  our  purpose  here  to  examine  In 
detail  and  objectively  the  sltu.uion  in  which 
the  pharmaceutical  Industry  finds  Itself  as 
It  faces  the  next  two  years  In  which  more 
legislation  affecting  It  will  be  introduced  at 
federal  and  state  levels  than  has  been  done 
In  all  history,  and  In  which  more  words, 
mostly  unfavorable  to  the  Industry,  will  be 
spoken  than  ever  before,  and  In  which  a 
whole  new  set  of  operating  and  regulatory 
conditions  will  apply  for  the  first  time  to 
complicate  an  already  difficult  situation. 


The  basis  of  all  attacks  on  the  pharmaceu- 
tical Industry  Is  "high"  price,  and  from  this 
starting  point  many  other  sorties  are  made — 
against  drug  patents,  price  rigidity,  adver- 
tising, nomenclature  of  drug  products,  sub- 
stitution laws,  detail  men,  and  many  other 
operational  procedures  of  the  Industry,  and, 
of  special  recent  note,  of  the  entire  drug  dis- 
tribution system  Including  the  functions  of 
the  retail  pharmacist.  However,  the  starting 
point  for  every  unfavorable  criticism  Is 
"high"  prices.  It  Is  essential  that  the  strong 
light  of  analysis  be  thrown  on  this  area  be- 
fore we  can  move  attention  to  problems  In 
other  narrower  applications. 

It  should  be  understood  that  there  are  two 
separate  and  distinct  approaches  to  the  at- 
tack on  "high"  prices — first,  against  those 
products  which  are  marketed  as  "brands" 
of  chemical  compounds  which  are  available 
non-branded  from  many  different  sources 
without  restriction  as  to  patent  or  license 
or  new  drug  status;  and  second,  against 
those  which  are  covered  by  a  patent  and 
generally  available  only  from  one  manufac- 
turer or  his  licensees.  Pricing  for  these  two 
types  of  products  must  be  distinguished  be- 
cause they  are  subject  to  completely  dif- 
ferent rationales,  and  need  not  rise  and  fall 
together.  Indeed  there  seems  to  be  no  con- 
nection when  all  the  facts  are  understood. 
Drug  prices  for  products  In  the  first  cate- 
gory chiefly  are  "high"  In  relation  to  prices  of 
chemically  comparable  non-branded  drugs 
on  the  market.  When  the  charge  of  "high" 
or  "exhorbltant,"  or  "fabulous."  or  "uncon- 
scionable" or  "shocking"  Is  made  against  the 
price  of  the  product  It  Is  always  made  with 
the  simultaneous  quotation  of  another  much 
lower  price  for  a  purportedly  similar  or  even 
identical  compound  with  no  brand  name 
Those  who  are  critical  of  drug  prices  rarely 
analyze  aosolute  price  In  terms  of  per  diem 
cost  to  the  patient,  value  In  relation  to  al- 
ternate procedures  without  drugs,  or  In  terms 
of  comparative  expenditures  In  other  areas. 
It  Is  blmply  pointed  out  that  the  "same 
thing"  can  be  obtained  at  greatly  less  cost 
per  tablet,  per  ounce,  or  per  dose. 

There  Is  no  question  at  all  that  the  sav- 
ings are  very  great  as  stated  in  the  tables 
and  arguments  offered  along  these  lines. 
Whether  or  not  the  "same  thing"  Is  Involved 
Is  of  course  quite  another  matter  which  will 
be  discussed  In  detaU  later.  An  analysis  of 
the  pricing  alone  Is  called  for  at  this  point. 
Every  brand-name  pharmaceutical  product 
bears  on  Its  label  In  prominent  display  the 
common  or  chemical  name  of  its  active  In- 
gredient or  Ingredients.  This  Is  by  regulation 
both  as  to  prominence  of  the  words  them- 
selves and  their  location  on  the  package. 
These  words  are  the  same  as  appear  on  non- 
branded  products  for  the  particular  com- 
pound. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dif- 
ference In  price  Is  related  to  the  brand  name 
and  what  that  brand  contributes  to  Its  prod- 
uct in  consumer  acceptance.  It  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  all  brand-name  products  not 
covered  by  patent  or  marketed  under  an  ap- 
proved New  Drug  Application  are  sold  In  the 
market  against  many  non-branded  products 
These  brand-name  products  have  achieved 
a  high  degree  of  consumer  or  professional  ac- 
ceptance at  the  prices  established  for  them. 
Whether  these  are  real  or  unreal  values,  and 
whether  this  acceptance  comes  from  Ignor- 
ance or  from  sales  pressure  will  be  discussed 
later,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that 
there  are  many  who  are  willing  to  pay  a 
premium  for  brand-name  products.  Both 
brand-name  products  and  non-branded  prod- 
ucts exist  in  the  same  market.  The  extra- 
ordinary thing  Is  that  they  do  exist  with  so 
great  a  disparity  In  price. 

This  paradox  seems  to  be  the  thing  that 
catches  the  attention  of  all  students  and 
critics  of  the  drug  Industry.  In  all  fields  price 
differentials    exist    among   generally    similar 


products.  Top  quality,  de  luxe,  or  specially 
packaged  products  of  all  kinds  are  marketed 
at  higher  prices  than  their  plain  or  standard 
counterparts,  but  the  difference  In  price  Is 
seldom  more  than  double  If  the  more  expen- 
sive Item  Is  to  exist  for  long,  and  never  six-  to 
ten-  to  twenty-times  more  as  Is  often  the 
case  among  the  cited  product*  In  the  drug 
Industry.  These  unparalleled  differences  In 
price  for  commonly  labeled  drug  products  are 
the  chief  targets  for  attack;  not  the  mere 
fact  that  there  are  differences.  It  has  been 
stated  many  times  by  critics  of  the  drug  In- 
dustry that  they  would  expect  brand-name 
prices  to  be  higher  than  those  of  non- 
branded  products  because  of  the  added  ex- 
penses assumed  by  suppliers  of  the  former 
In  research  and  product  promotion,  quality 
control  and  distribution.  It  Is  the  size  of  this 
differential  that  seems  to  be  Inexplicable  by 
any  normal  standards  of  accounting  or  com- 
petitive operation  as  seen  in  other  industries. 
It  is  clear  that  brand-name  products  of 
generally  available  chemical  compounds  are 
often  priced  much  higher  than  non-branded 
competitive  products.  Why  this  is  so  Is  worth 
examining  because  it  is  the  basis  of  the 
charge  that  somehow  the  drug  industry  op- 
erates without  the  beneficial  competitive 
forces  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

What  keeps  sales  volumes  of  these  higher 
priced  products  at  a  satisfactory  level  In 
spite  of  apparent  extensive  competition?  Is 
it  the  nature  of  the  market  for  which  these 
products  are  produced,  or  Is  It  the  result  of 
unusually  successful  promotional  proce- 
dures? Or  Is  It  some  other  forces,  hinted  at 
frequently  In  legislative  circles,  which  might 
arise  out  of  conspiracy  or  false  advertising  or 
coercion  somewhere  along  the  line? 

An  examination  of  the  leading  products  on 
which  a  large  price  differential  exists  In  the 
market  place  shows  a  number  of  significant 
points.  Taking  the  latest  list  as  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  July  20.  1966  by 
Representative  O'Neill  and  comparing  it  with 
those  products  covered   In   various  parts  of 
the  Kefauver  report  It  Is  notable  that  except 
for  some   Items  coming  on  the   market  re- 
cently  all   of   the   Kefauver-clted   Items  are 
present  In  the  new  list.  A  close  study  reveals 
little  price  change.  Sales  volumes,  however, 
are  greater  since  1961  In  many  cases    Com- 
petition, at  least  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
products   bearing  same   chemical   names   as 
the  branded  items.  Is  very  substantial  Check- 
ing  Red   Book   pages   shows  that   there  are 
about  69  suppliers  of  Rauwolfla  Serpentina 
tablets   competing  with   Squlbb's   Raudixin. 
76  suppliers  of  Dextroamphetamine  Sulfate 
versus    SKF's    Deiedrine,    85    suppliers    of 
Secobarbital   Sodium   versus  Lilly's   Seconal 
Sodium,   and  so  forth.  How  many  of  these 
unbranded  products  are  available  at  a  given 
moment  at  a  specific  place  has  never  been 
determined,  but  It  Is  certain  that  any  con- 
tinuity of  use  of  a  particular  manufacturer's 
product  would  be  Impossible  with  many  of 
them    without   advance   Inventory    buildup. 
However,  it  Is  certain  that  the  existence  of 
a   brand-name   product  does  not  deter  the 
Introduction   of  a   non-branded   competitor 
It  Is  clear  that  the  market  price  level  as 
established  by  the  brand  name  leader  holds 
a  fine  umbrella  over  those  who  wish  to  make 
a  product  entry.  It  is  clearly  profitable  for 
many  manufacturers  to  supply  products  at 
a  considerably  lesser  price  than  the  leader 
In  many  drug  markets.  Nevertheless,  while 
their  research,  production,  and  particularly 
selling    and    distribution    costs    are    not    as 
large    as    the    brand-name    producer's,    the 
ratio  of  such  costs  to  the  price  received  for 
their  products  Is  in  most  cases  much  the 
same  as  for  the  brand  name  manufacturers 
products.  This  fact  must  be  borne  In  mind 
when  the  question   Is  asked  why  the  non- 
branded  product  h£U5  made  so  little  progress 
In  spite  of  the  large  price  advantage  It  often 
has. 
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Several  reasons  are  suggested  for  this  lack 
of  progress:  First,  the  physician  can't  re- 
member generic  names  as  they  are  too  long 
and  complex;  second,  the  physician  does  not 
know  that  the  cheaper  products  exist  be- 
cause of  lack  of  advertising;  third,  he  knows 
they  exist  but  Is  convinced  that  they  may 
leave  something  to  be  desired  In  quality; 
fourth,  he  knows  the  cheaper  product  exists 
but  Is  not  persuaded  that  the  price  differ- 
ential is  worth  any  risk  of  low  quality  be- 
cause such  price  differential,  after  It  16  priced 
out  on  prescription  and  then  on  a  per  diem 
dosage  basis,  is  small;  fifth,  general  availabil- 
ity at  all  points  of  the  brand-name  products 
and  the  certainty  of  continuity  and  Identity 
of  the  prescription  when  refilled. 

Whichever  reasons  are  accepted  for  the 
dominance  of  a  particular  brand -name  prod- 
uct, it  must  be  basically  because  either  the 
price  difference  for  the  patient  is  not  great, 
or  the  physicl.-in  doesn't  think  it  Is  great 
enough  to  be  of  significance. 

Another  alternative,  that  of  lack  of  avail- 
ability to  the  physician  of  complete,  or  even 
proper  Information  on  drugs,  is  getting  more 
attention  In  recent  months  by  some  govern- 
ment authorities  who  look  at  It  as  the  most 
logical  explanation  for  the  fact  that  the 
more  expensive  brand-name  products  not 
only  exist,  but  actually  are  tised  much  more 
often  than  not  While  this  point  of  view 
seems  to  be  unrealistic — In  terms  of  a  physi- 
cian's professional  and  technical  training  and 
his  continuing  need  to  prescribe  and  use 
drugs  In  his  practice  about  which  he  must 
have  basic  knowledge — in  the  light  of  sev- 
eral recent  developments  it  must  be  given 
careful  thought. 

To  examine  the  possibilities  in  order — a 
study  of  prescription  prices  of  brand-name 
products  and  their  comparative  non-branded 
competition  shows  that  there  are  often  sub- 
stantial differences  as  the  table  shows; 

BRANDED  VERSUS  GENERIC  PRODUCTS 


Product 


Average 
R  size 


Consumer 
pays 


Estimated 
price  per 
tablet  or 
capsule 
(cents) 


Serpasil,  0  25  mg 60.6  $4.76  7.8 

Rescrpine.  0.25  mg 66.1  2.61  3.9 

Noctec  75gr 31.0  2.94  9.5 

Chloral  hydrate.  7.5  gr 31.8  2.77  8.7 

Achromycin,  250  mg 19.1  6.02  31.5 

Tetracycline,  250  mg 20.5  3.95  19.3 

Feosol  tablets 84.6  1.87  2.2 

Ferrous  sulfate  tablets 102.5  1.71  1.7 

Miltown.AOOmg 44.9  4.81  10.7 

Meprobamate,  400  mg 51.1  4.23  8.3 

Meticorten,  5  mg 36.5  9.50  26.0 

Prednisone,  6  mg 45,6  3.07  6.7 

Pentids,  400,000  units 16.6  3.85  23.2 

Penicillin  G.  400,000  units...  23.4  2.70  11.5 

At  various  times  Industry  representatives 
have  stated  that  "only  pennies"  per  day  Is 
the  mea-'iire  of  the  differences,  or  have  tried 
to  minimize  the  effect  of  these  figures  with 
arguments  that  compared  with  other  medi- 
cal costs  prescription  prices  are  small,  and 
a  minor  percentage  of  the  whole.  Tills  Is  not 
a  satisfactory  approach  and  does  not  In 
truth  answer  the  point  raised  that  brand- 
named  products  frequently  cost  much  more 
than  comparative  non-branded  Items. 

.Assuming  that  he  Is  aware  of  these  higher 
costs  for  brand-name  prescriptions,  does  the 
doctor  continue  to  prescribe  them  because 
he  believes  that  price  Is  of  no  concern  com- 
pared to  getting  the  exact  medicine  he  wants 
for  his  patient,  or  does  he  believe  the  differ- 
ences are  not  great  enough  to  be  of  signifi- 
cance? It  would  appear  that  he  Is  generally 
aware,  without  knowing  exact  figures,  that 
brand-name  products  frequently  are  more 
expensive  for  his  patient,  but  this  does  not 
deter  him  from  using  them.  While  this  may 
be  due  on  occasion  to  lack  of  ready  familiar- 
ity with  chemical  or  non-proprietary  names. 
It  Is   probably   much   more   often   due  to  a 


feeling  that  it  simply  is  better  practice  to 
prescribe  a  known  quality  product.  "Quality" 
must  be  taken  to  include  not  only  stand.^rds 
of  purity,  uniformity  and  safety,  but  also  a 
consistent  level  of  therapeutic  efficacy  which 
can  be  relied  on  over  the  full  extent  of  the 
product  utilization. 

While  It  can  not  be  denied  that  there  are 
quality  drugs  sold  under  the  chemical  name. 
it  is  also  well  established  that  there  are  poor 
ones.  The  physician  has  no  knowledge,  more 
often  than  not,  of  where  the  prescription 
will  be  filled.  It  Is  natural  for  him  to  try  to 
be  as  precise  as  possible  in  his  drug  usage. 
Experience  has  Uught  him  the  acceptability 
and  effectiveness  of  certain  shapes,  tastes, 
and  formulations  of  particular  pharmaceu- 
tical products.  Why  gamble  with  the  possi- 
bility of  something  different?  Even  price 
advantage  does  not  offset  therapeutic  assur- 
ance insofar  as  it  can  be  obtained. 

It  would  appear  that  basically  the  medical 
profession  has  not  been  convinced  that  all 
drug  products  bearing  the  same  chemical 
name  are  alike.  Indeed  It  Is  doubtful  that 
even  the  harshest  and  most  vociferous  critic 
of  "high"  drug  prices  would  be  willing  to 
have  his  family  swallow  the  lowest  priced 
medication  he  can  find  on  the  market,  and 
by  this  attitude  he  admits  that  there  at 
least  could  be  a  difference.  Therefore  It 
seems  that  In  spite  of  competition  on  a  pi-ice 
basis,  where  drugs  are  not  covered  by  a  pat- 
ent or  license  or  a  New  Drug  Application  the 
medical  profession  is  not  persuaded  that  it  Is 
to  the  patient's  advantage  to  use  non- 
branded  medicine,  all  things  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  therefore  a  specific  selection 
for  the  patient  is  made  In  most  Instances 
from  among  the  products  available. 

There  Is  now  underway  at  several  levels  of 
government  an  effort  to  organize  material  to 
persuade  or  inform  the  physician  to  the  con- 
trary— that  (a)  there  is  a  cost  advantage  in 
using  non-branded  drugs,  and  ib)  there  are 
no  other  offsetting  disadvantages.  Many 
words  have  been  and  will  be  spoken  to  this 
end,  most  of  them  by  sincerely  motivated 
men  speaking  from  lack  of  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  all  the  factors  involved  in  the 
manufacture,  distribution,  dispensing  and 
use  of  medicine.  Also  some  words  have  been 
and  will  be  spoken  to  this  end  by  Insincere 
men  and  demagogues  who  use  the  emotional 
content  of  Illness  and  Its  cost  to  further 
their  own  purposes,  mostly  political.  Ignor- 
ing for  the  moment  these  last,  and  assuming 
the  sincerity  of  those  who  believe  that  all 
drugs  are  alike  either  because  of  natural 
causes,  or  because  of  government  regulation 
and  supervision,  or  because  of  the  essential 
goodness  of  mankind,  and  tliat  physicians 
Just  don't  know  it.  It  Is  not  too  difficult  to 
esUbllsh  the  possibility  of  real  differences, 
from  which  It  would  follow  that  the  risk  of 
such  possible  differences  existing  in  practice 
would  have  to  be  discussed.  In  the  context  of 
medicine  and  the  conditions  under  which  It 
is  prescribed,  which  seem  to  be  funda- 
mentally requisite  of  the  avoidance  of  any 
unnecessary  risk  no  matter  how  small,  we 
begin  to  shape  up  an  approach  which  eEt.ab- 
lishes  a  risk  vs.  cost  basis  which  applied  in 
the  direct,  personal  terms  of  medicinal  usage 
can  be  the  basis  for  the  final  Judgment  of 
"high  "  costs. 

What  actual  costs  are  we  talking  about  on 
the  pharmacist's  dispensing  coimter?  What 
risks  are  we  talking  about  in  terms  of  exist- 
ing counterfeiting,  diversion  of  merchandise, 
lack  of  uniformity,  process  and  production 
control,  poor  work,  unskilled  labor,  unsani- 
tary or  Ill-equipped  production  facilities,  lack 
of  product  responsibility  and  liability,  etc.. 
etc?  Who  are  we  talking  about — the  well  or 
the  sick?  The  strong  or  the  weak? 

In  the  pracUcal  reality  of  the  drug  dis- 
tribution procedures  in  the  United  States 
there  are  many  factors  possible,  and  defi- 
nitely known  to  have  existed  on  occasion, 
that  can  affect  the  drug  before  It  reaches  Its 


ultimate  consumer — the  patient— in  relation 
to  its  cost.  Identity,  quality,  and  effective- 
ness. In  the  market  place  at  any  given 
moment  there  are  outright  counterfeit  drugs 
made  under  appalling  conditions,  fire-  or 
flood-damaged  drugs,  drugs  damaged  by 
faulty  storage,  outdated  drugs,  contaminated 
dmgs  that  have  been  exposed  to  improper 
handling,  and  last,  but  not  necessarily  by 
anv  means  least,  there  are  drugs  so  cheaply 
and  poorly  made  that  they  can  not  In  fact 
meet  any  standard.  Just  how  much  of  this 
material"  Is  on  hand  In  a  given  city  at  a 
given  moment  can  never  be  proven,  but  study 
after  study  shows  the  reality  of  all  such  con- 
ditions prevailing  to  some  extent.  All  manu- 
facturers and  wholesalers  handling  drug 
products  in  their  distribution  systems  have 
run  Into  practices  over  the  years  involving 
the  counterfeiting,  theft,  improper  handling 
and  deterioration  of  drug  products.  All  have 
seen  inferior,  dirty  f>nd  certainly  question- 
able merchandise  offered  for  sale  by  irre- 
sponsible and  unethical  distributors.  All  of 
this  In  spite  of  local,  state  and  federal  regu- 
lations and  policing  efforts. 

The  degree  to  which  these  conditions  exist 
can  be  minimized,  and  indeed  in  the  overall 
volume  of  drugs  dispensed  annually  they 
represent  certainly  a  tiny  fraction,  but  why 
take  any  more  chance  than  Is  necessary  to 
expose  a  sick  or  weak  or  Infirm  patient  to 
this  sort  of  danger.  Specification  of  a  "brand- 
name  product  does  not  eliminate  all  possi- 
ble hazard,  but  it  does  help  to  control  some, 
and  this  appears  to  be  important  to  the 
physician.  Of  course,  added  to  the  reduction 
of  the  danger  of  obtaining  impotent  o-  even 
deleterious  drugs,  the  physician  by  brand- 
name  selection  does  assure-  himself  and  his 
patient  continuity  of  product  and  regularity 
of  therapeutic  effect. 

It  Is  therefore  clear  that  there  can  be  real 
differences  in  drugs  and  that  this  has  been 
established  without  doubt.  The  question  of 
whether  these  differences  In  the  context  of 
the  products  used  are  worth  extra  cost  to 
the  patient,  and  If  so.  how  much  extra  cost. 
Is  the  central  point.  Clearly  they  are  worth 
something.  It  Is  growing  increasingly  doubt- 
ful If  they  are  worth  the  large  differences  in 
price  that  now  exist  compared  with  the 
prices  of  other  chemically  similar  products, 
and  If  such  be  the  case,  sales  of  brand-name 
products  will  suffer  accordingly.  The  fact 
that  these  lower  prices  may  not  be  con- 
slstentlv  passed  along  to  the  consumer  by 
the  pharmacist  Is  beside  the  point  when  de- 
bating the  issue  In  legislative  chambers.  If 
necessary,  and  It  seems  increasingly  certain 
that  It  will  happen,  corrective  steps  can  be 
taken  to  be  sure  these  prices  are  In  fact 
reflected  In  the  cost  of  the  prescription  Itself. 

One  of  the  difficulties  In  estabUshlng  the 
proper  cost  for  medicine  has  been  the  nature 
of  the  arguments  advanced  for  Justifying  it. 
Most  of  them  have  not  been  sound  and 
have  essentially  stayed  away  from  the  real 
economic  facts  available  to  all. 

The  pharmaceutical  industry  marketing 
brand-name  products  can  not  lay  all  of  Its 
higher  prices  to  research  expense.  The  figures 
for  research  as  a  percentage  of  sales  dollars, 
or  on  profits  before  taxes,  or  by  any  other 
measure  do  not  Justify  a  claim  that  the  price 
differential  between  branded  and  non- 
branded  products  is  due  to  research  on  the 
former.  Some  of  it  is.  no  doubt,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  be  realistic  and  factual  in 
assessing  the  effect  of  research  expenditures. 
The  Kefauver  report  states,  and  it  has  not 
been  successfully  refuted,  that  "Even  under 
the  liberal  Interpretation  of  'research'  al- 
lowed bv  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  re- 
search costs  of  the  twenty  major  drug  com- 
panies represent  only  6.4  percent  of  the  total 
sales  dollar," 

The  Industry  can  not  cite  its  risk  from  the 
uncertainty  of  research  results  or  from  prod- 
uct obsolescene  as  the  reason  for  the  price 
differential.  For  some  of  it.  no  doubt,  but  not 
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much,  because  year  after  year  the  profl;^  of 
the  industry  .ire  far  above  the  average  for 
other  major  industries  and  currently  appear 
to  be  improving  rather  than  worsening.  The 
"risks"  of  the  pharmaceutical  business  seem 
to  those  outside  It  to  be  pretty  ephemeral  In 
view  of  the  impressive  pront  performances 
of  the  last  two  decades  Indeed  it  Is  the  con- 
sensus of  the  Industry's  critics  that  more 
risk  is  needed  to  make  it  more  sensitive  to 
the  normal  influences  of  competition. 

The  industry  can  not  use  nearly  as  force- 
fully as  it  once  could  the  argument  ..hat  the 
price  dlflerentlal  is  due  to  bette'  manufac- 
turing procedures,  quality  control,  and  gen- 
er.»!ly  more  careful  and  therefore  more  ex- 
pensive production  all  the  way  from  the  con- 
ception of  Its  formulas  to  their  final  distribu- 
tion. Some  of  the  differential  Is  due  to  this 
but  how  much?  The  cost  of  goods  for  tJie 
leading  pharmaceutical  firms  is  a  well  known 
fact,  and  its  relation  to  the  sales  dollar  and 
to  other  operating  expenses  Is  too  well  es- 
tablished to  use  it  as  an  argument  for  any 
extraordinary  pricing  levels.  And  then  too, 
the  best  pharmaceutical  firms  have  been 
having  widely  publicized  product  troubles  in 
spite  of  all  of  these  extra  quality  and  pro- 
duction s.^feguards  that  have  cost  so  much 
money. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  engaged  in  try- 
ing to  esUbUsh  In  the  minds  of  physicians 
the  equivalency  of  all  similarly  labeled  drug 
products  have  a  steadily  Improving  ground 
for  argument.  FDA  Inspection  has  been  in- 
creased, good  manufacturing  practice  regu- 
lations have  been  developed,  new  standards 
have  been  set  in  assays  and  new  higher  fre- 
quencies of  inventvjry  insnections  are  utiliz- 
ing these  assays  More  drugs  are  batch  re- 
leased after  advance  PDA  examination  and 
approval.  Negative  controls  are  no  doubt  bet- 
ter than  they  were  five  years  ago  In  theory 
at  least  all  manufacturers  of  drugs  are  ap- 
proaching a  standard  for  product  quality  un- 
der government  regulation  and  supervision. 
However,  because  of  the  inevitable  gap  be- 
tween the  theory  and  the  practice  of  such 
controls  and  the  need  for  extra  care,  higher 
standards,  and  therefore  higher  prices  than 
required  by  government  standards  Is  not 
widely  understood,  and  certainly  not  accepted 
by  the  critics  of  the  Industry.  The  pharma- 
ceutical trade  associations  will  be  giving 
more  attention  to  explaining  the  significance 
and  necessity  for  better  products  than  the 
government  requires  under  its  mlnlmums. 
The  public  should  know  that  there  Is  no 
■uch  thing  as  the  "perfect"  drug  product. 
Improvement  Is  always  desirable  and  Im- 
portant In  many  ways,  and  essentially  it  is 
only  the  brand-name  manufacturers  who 
are  working  along  these  lines. 

Generally  speaking.  Industry's  arguments 
for  the  price  differential  fail  not  because  a 
need  for  differential  Is  not  explained,  but 
because  the  size  of  the  actual  differential 
can  not  be  Justified  satisfactorily.  Up  to  this 
point  In  time,  however,  physicians  have  not 
been  persuaded  that  the  differences  In  price 
warrant  any  less  utilization  to  a  sicnltlcant 
degree,  of  brand-name  products,  or  the  sub- 
stitution of  non-branded  items.  How  long 
this  will  continue  Is  of  course  uncertain.  In 
view  of  the  public  attacks  currently  being 
made  on  this  concept,  and  the  attention 
that  it  Is  receiving  in  legislative,  regulatory 
and  medical  circles.  It  would  appear  that 
major  changes  In  this  attitude  are  likely 
relatively   soon, 

II 

The  second  area  for  the  'high  price"  at- 
tack on  the  drug  Industry  Is  against  those 
Items  marketed  under  a  patent  or  license 
arrangement,  and  for  which  there  is  no  non- 
branded  competition  on  the  market. 

Any  criticism  of  "high"  prices  on  such 
Items  has  quite  different  reference  points 
than  those  discussed  previously  for  products 
which  are  widely  available  non-branded. 

In  this  Instance,  the  "high"  price  charge 


Is  based  on  one  or  more  of  several  points — 
a  comparison  with  prices  charged  for  the 
same  product  In  foreign  markets  outside  the 
patent  or  license;  a  comparison  with  al- 
legedly similar  and  comparable  (but  not  the 
same)  items  sold  In  the  United  States;  a 
knowledge  of  acttial  product  manufacturing 
cost;  a  knowledge  of  promotion  costs;  knowl- 
edge of  Industry  profits;  and  last  but  by  no 
means  least,  the  general  feeling  that  any 
costs  for  Illness  that  Include  a  profit  for 
anybody  are  subject  to  sharp  critical  exam- 
ination. 

The  volume  of  pharmaceutical  products 
sold  under  patents  or  license  arrangements 
Is  the  major  part  of  the  prescription  sales 
dollar  in  the  United  States.  ;ind  therefore 
these  prices  have  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention  at  the  legislative  level  starUng 
with  Senator  Kefauver  and  continuing  down 
to  Senators  Long  and  Nelson  currently.  They 
have  also  received  critical  examination  from 
many  academic  viewpoints,  from  economists 
and  writers  in  the  medical  field,  as  well  as 
others  who  have  seen  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
ploit them  for  their  personal  publicity  or 
advantage  on  many  political  and  socio- 
economic battlefields.  The  Industry  has  not 
been  successful  In  halting  the  attacks,  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  attacks  to  date  have 
not  had  much  effect  on  the  Industry  In  terms 
of  lessened  prices  or  profits,  or  changes  in 
operational  procedures  'Whether  this  stand- 
off can  continue  under  current  conditions 
and  for  how  long  Is  of  cotirse  the  dominant 
Issue  at  hand. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  attacks 
against  prices  on  patented  or  licensed  prod- 
ucts would  have  little  effect  on  pharmaceu- 
tical operations  generally  if  it  were  not  for 
the  emergence  of  government  spending  as  a 
major  factor  both  in  the  support  of  medical 
research  and  In  the  direct  purchase  of  medi- 
cines under  the  terms  of  Title  XVIII  of 
Medicare  and  the  indirect  support  of  state 
welfare  plans  under  title  XIX  of  that  legis- 
lation. 

Until  the  economic  aspects  of  Medicare 
with  Its  vague  but  surely  enormous  budgetary 
requirements  began  to  come  under  legislative 
scrutiny  (Incidentally,  only  after  the  legisla- 
tion Itself  was  adopted)  the  government  was 
devoting  Its  attention  chiefly  to  the  Issues  of 
drug  safety  and  efficacy  without  particular 
regard.  It  might  be  said,  for  the  effect  of  such 
activity  on  the  cost  of  drugs  to  the  public. 
The  overriding  need  In  the  minds  of  the  FDA 
and  associated  government  bureaus  was  for 
safe  and  effective  drugs,  and  for  proper  pro- 
cedures to  develop  them  for,  and  maintain 
them  m,  the  market  place.  'While  there  are 
overtones  of  economic  evaluation  of  drugs  in 
many  of  the  programs  of  the  FDA.  basically 
their  approach  to  their  regulatory  functions 
has  been  through  the  scientific  and  medical 
route. 

However,  now  that  realization  Is  growing 
every  day  of  the  actual  and  potential  cost  to 
the  government  of  Its  commitments  to  health 
programs  for  the  people  In  total,  legislators 
have  seized  upon  the  "high"  prices  of  drugs 
as  an  obvious  and  easy  area  for  economy. 
The  data  for  their  efforts  In  this  direction 
are  already  in  the  record  for  them  to  a  large 
extent,  and  they  are  accumulating  new  ma- 
terial following  closely  the  general  guidelines 
laid  down  by  the  Kefauver  Investigation. 

At  the  present  time  there  seem  to  be  three 
definite  and  separate  methods  to  get  at  the 
"high"  prices  of  patented  or  licensed  drug 
products.  First,  to  attack  the  patent  system 
Itself;  second,  to  charge  Illegal  acts  under  the 
antitrust  laws  to  the  Industry;  and  third. 
direct  attack  on  Intra-lndustry  procedtires 
which  can  be  claimed  to  contribute  to  "high" 
prices. 

In  the  attack  on  the  patent  system  iteelf 
numerous  and  varied  arguments  have  been 
offered  all  the  way  from  questioning  the 
basic  premise  on  which  patents  have  been 
historically  granted  down  to  an  exhaustive 
analysis  and  comparison  of  research  results 


under  governmental  systems  with  and  with- 
out patent  protection  for  new  discoveries. 
While  there  appears  to  be  some  substance  in 
the  debate  on  the  rigidities  of  the  United 
States  Patent  law,  and  whether  or  not  It 
might  be  modified  to  gxxi  public  advanL^ige, 
the  most  telling  argument  of  all  to  bring 
about  new  rules  of  the  game  is  the  ever- 
increasing  and  major  role  that  government- 
financed  research  is  playing  in  leading  to  the 
issuance  of  patents.  If  the  taxpayer  con- 
tributes to  the  creation  of  a  new  patentable 
drug  or  drug  manufacturing  process,  why 
should  an  exclusive  patent  be  granted  one 
producer  to  exploit  this  knowledge  for  his 
own  benefit?  This  question  has  been  asked 
loudly  m  legislative  halls  and  will  continue 
to  be  presssed  until  a  satisfactory  answer  Is 
given.  A  satisfactory  answer  in  this  case 
clearly  will  involve  government  decision  and 
control  over  what  it  pays  for,  and  this  is  even 
clearer  in  the  case  of  patents  in  the  health 
field  where  the  public  welfare  is  involved, 
and  where  the  personal  and  emotional  In- 
volvement of  individual  people  runs  strong. 
It  seems  very  possible  that  there  will  be  one 
patent  law  (the  present  one)  for  many  fields, 
and  a  new  one  Involving  compulsory  licensing 
at  the  least,  and  outright  government  owner- 
ship at  the  most,  for  those  areas  where  gov- 
ernment money  has  been  used  for  research 
and  de'clopment  expenses. 

It  see-ns  quite  apparent  that  modification 
of  the  patent  law  to  restrict,  limit  and  even 
deny  such  rights  in  the  pharmaceutical  field. 
and  thus  create  the  opportunity  for  the  mar- 
keting of  competitive  imitations  much  more 
widely  thL;n  is  now  possible.  Is  a  really  strong 
and  potentially  serious  threat  to  the  opera- 
tional plans  and  programs  of  the  industry. 
Realistic  consideration  must  be  given,  pyolnt 
by  F>olnt.  to  the  documentation  of  patents  In 
the  industry  as  spelled  out  In  Chapters  6.  7 
and  8  of  the  Kefauver  Report,  with  the  new 
fact  very  much  In  mind  at  all  times  that  now 
government  Is  often  paying  for  a  large  part 
of  medical  research.  The  Indtistry  can  not 
have  the  cake  of  direct  government  financial 
support  for  Its  research  achievements,  and 
the  enjoyments  of  eating  that  cake  in  the 
form  of  profit  beyond  average  levels. 

The  government  attack  on  "high"  prices 
through  charges  of  antitrust  conspiracy  In 
the  pharmaceutical  Industry  has  been  heavy, 
persistent,  but  generally  inconclusive  as  well 
as  obviously  ineffective  In  the  pricing  area, 
A  great  deal  of  time  and  money  have  been 
spent  by  l^oth  sides  In  attemptinc  to  prove 
and  to  disprove  antitrust  charges  that  might 
much  better  have  l>een  utilized  In  other 
activities  no  matter  which  point  of  view  Is 
considered.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  to  date 
the  government  has  generally  been  unable  to 
show  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws  that 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  pricing  problem,  and 
It  Is  quite  unlikely  that  they  will  be  able  to 
In  the  future  for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
such  violations  do  not  exist.  This  approach 
to  "high"  prices  Is  not  and  can  not  be  effec- 
tive from  the  government  viewpoint,  and 
only  damaging  from  the  industry  viewpoint 
to  the  extent  of  adverse  and  unfair  publicity 
given  to  unproved  charges  in  the  public 
press — publicity  which  later  on  when  charges 
are  thrown  out  of  court  is  quite  lacking. 

Getting  at  "high"  drug  prices  for  products 
covered  by  patents  or  licenses  by  exposure 
to  public  view  of  the  internal  procedures  of 
pharmaceutical  firms  in  a  v.ariety  of  ways  is 
perhaps  the  most  significant  approach  to  the 
situation  at  present. 

This  method  probably  results  In  more 
damage  to  the  public  Image  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry  than  any  other,  although  to 
date  it  seems  to  have  had  little  effect  on 
the  actual  operations  of  Individual  com- 
panies. 

Almost  every  phase  of  the  Industry  has 
received  critical  attention.  Profits  have  been 
compared  w^th  those  of  other  consumer  goods 
industries   as   well    as   with   those   of   heavy 
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industry  and  a  variety  of  non-related  busi- 
ness  activities.   Pharmaceuticals   profits   are 
high  by  any  standards.  When  such  compari- 
sons are  made  there  is  rarely  anything  more 
stated  than  the  figures  themselves  which  are 
offered  as  proof  that  prices  could  be  cut  and 
still   permit  a  return  considered  normal   la 
most  other  major  Industry  areas.  Sales  costs 
have   received   especially   close   scrutiny   and 
critical  analysis.  The  detail   man,   although 
generally    conceded    an    effective    sales    pro- 
ducer, h:\s  been  attacked  as  to  his  cost,  his 
objectivity  in  a  field  where  the  responsible 
imparting  of  accurate  information  is  essen- 
tial, and  as  to  his  method  of  doing  the  sales 
work  Itself  with  use  of  samples,  "gimmicks," 
and  personal  pressures  for  his  physician  cus- 
tomer. There  can  be  no  argument  that  sales 
costs  are  high  as  percentage  of  sales  dollar 
when  compared  with  other  industry.  Adver- 
tising in  medical  Journals  and  other  publica- 
tions, and  through  the  mail,  has  been  criti- 
cized both  as  to  its  content  and  Its  volume 
The   FDA   has   attacked   sh.^rply   a   few   pre- 
scription   product    advertisements    receiving 
considerable  publicity  through   Its  methods 
of  product  seizure  and  press  release  without 
concurrent   opportunity  for  the  Industry  or 
the  firm  involved  to  explain  Its  position.  The 
FDA  also  has  moved  energetically  in  the  pub- 
licizing of  product  recalls  of  Impotent,  con- 
taminated   or   substandard   products.   There 
also  have  been  speeches,  surveys,  and  hyper- 
critlc.ll  analyses  made  by  various  authorities 
In  and  out  of  government  which  purport  to 
show  insufficiencies  and  fallings  in  pharma- 
ceutical Industry  claims  for  the  quality,  ef- 
fectiveness, and  reliability  of  their  products. 
Some  of  these  debunking  efforts  have  been, 
to  say  the  least,  inaccurate,  unfair,  and  on 
occasion  quite  misleading,  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  have  been  a  number  of  clear-cut 
failures  within  the  industry  upon  which  can 
properly   be   based   substantial   criticism.   It 
does  nppp.-ir.  however,  that  a  few  mistakes,  a 
few  shortcomings  have  been  exaggerated  be- 
yond reasonable  levels  to  smear  an  Industry 
whose  performance  generally  has  been  excel- 
lent. 

The  research  efforts  of  the  industry  have 
been  attacked  on  all  fronts.  Their  basic  re- 
search goals  have  been  challenged  as  Insig- 
nificant, duplicative,  and  wasteful  of  man- 
power and  money.  Their  effectiveness  as  to 
the  discovery  of  new  products  has  been  ques- 
tioned, compared  with  that  of  Institutional, 
government  and  foreign  laboratories.  Their 
relationships  with  government  research  have 
been  seriously  criticized  in  the  areas  of 
patent  utilization  and  exploitation. 

In  short,  the  research,  production,  and 
sales  activities  of  pharmaceutical  companies, 
as  well  as  their  profits,  all  have  been  subject 
to  the  most  vigorous  public  examination, 
usually  m  a  sharply  critical  climate,  of  that 
given  to  anv  industry  in  recent  years.  Prob- 
ably this  scrutiny  is  the  most  detailed  and 
at  the  same  time  far  reaching  that  has  ever 
been  given  to  any  Industrial  group  by  such 
a  wide  variety  of  examiners  from  the  press, 
from  academic  life,  and  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  publicity  given  to  Indtistry  procedures, 
profits,  promotion  costs,  and  comparative 
financial  data  of  all  kinds  exposes  no  illegal 
or  Improper  activities  per  se.  Tlie  charges  of 
too  much  advertising — too  much  sales  pres- 
sure— too  much  profit — all  seem  to  beg  the 
real  question — "should  there  be  some  limita- 
tion Imposed  from  without  to  the  operations 
of  the  pharma'-eutlcal  business?"  Anyone 
can  run  his  shoe  business  or  his  farm  ma- 
chinery business  any  way  he  wants  to  In 
terms  of  new  product  activities,  production 
procedures,  or  sales  costs,  btit  can  this  be 
permitted  in  the  pharmaceutical  business 
when  products  are  involved  upon  which  de- 
pend the  nation's  health?  Anyone  can  make 
all  the  profit  he  Is  able  to  in  the  furniture 
buslnes.s,  the  food  business,  the  automobile 
business,  but  can  this  be  permitted  in  the 


pharmaceutical  business  when  that  profit 
comes  from  prices  on  products  used  to  treat 
Illness?  More  than  that,  these  products  are 
required  for  illness,  which  can  afflict  every- 
one no  matter  of  what  economic  status,  but 
which  more  often  than  not  Is  the  particular 
burden  of  the  poor  and  undernourished  and 
aged  segments  of  the  population. 

It  is  squarely  on  this  point  that  the  in- 
dustry today  must  do  its  most  serious  think- 
ing. Is  there  some  kind  of  special  responsi- 
bility inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  product 
and  service  it  supplies  that  requires  the 
limitation  of  price  and  profit  by  some  artifi- 
cial standard?  And  If  so,  by  what  standard, 
and  who  sets  If  Would  the  industry  be 
under  attack  today  If  its  profits  were  on  the 
average  of  all  major  industries  or  if  its  ex- 
penses for  selling  and  distribution  were  more 
in  common  proportion  to  those  found  gen- 
erally In  other  consumer  goods  Industries? 
The  answer  Is  probably  '"Yes" — although  in  a 
different  way.  and  with  emphasis  more 
clearly  given  to  the  social  responsibility  con- 
cept rather  than  to  the  out-of-the-ordlnary 
procedures  and  results  of  pharmaceutical 
companies. 

The  Industry  has  not  accepted  the  role 
it  has  been  assigned  by  those  economists 
who  are  developing  the  theory  of  "welfare" 
capitalism  as  opposed  to  the  older  brand  of 
"lalssez-falre"  capitalism.  The  industry  does 
not  look  upon  itself  as  a  special  contributor 
to  the  "welfare"  state  with  social  responsi- 
bilities of  a  nature  different  from  that,  let 
us  say,  of  the  food  Industry  Up  to  this  point 
the  industry  consists  of  individual  corporate 
entitles  trying  to  do  the  best  they  can  for 
their  own  stockholders.  Their  efforts  to  dis- 
cover and  market  new  drugs,  while  holding 
on  to  sales  volume  on  already  existing  prod- 
ucts, follow  the  patterns  set  by  all  private 
enterprise.  It  is  true  their  efforts  duplicate 
each  other's,  their  products  often  overlap, 
their  sales  pressures  are  strongly  competi- 
tive, and  their  prices  are  related  to  what  the 
market  can  bear,  but  this  also  can  be  said 
of  every  consumer  product  Industry.  Phar- 
maceutical companies  are  subject  to  the 
same  antitrust  laws  as  all  Industry,  they 
comply  with  regulations  by  local,  state  and 
federal  governments,  they  contribute  to  edu- 
cational, professional  and  trade  activi- 
ties within  the  scope  of  their  Interest,  they 
buy.  sell,  and  carry  on  manufacturing  and 
research  activities  as  do  all  industries,  vary- 
ing only  in  degree.  Is  there  some  reason  for 
these  practices  to  constitute  "Immorality" 
in  the  drug  Industry  while  being  normal 
business   practice   everywhere   else? 

It  Is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  pharma- 
ceutical Industry  leaders  will  espouse  the 
cause  of  profit  limitation  on  a  voluntary 
basis  and  yet  It  Is  surely  most  important 
for  them  to  understand  the  thinking  of  those 
who  sincerely  feel  that  such  limitation  must 
be  imposed  for  the  public  good  in  the  welfare 
state.  To  the  extent  that  "high"  prices  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  basis,  or  excuse,  for 
legislation  and  regulations  which  In  the  long 
term  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  his  or- 
ganization, a  pharmaceutical  manager  today 
must  clearly  see  the  choice  that  lies  before 
him.  He  must  accept  the  fact  that  his  in- 
dustry Indeed  carries  a  high  degree  of  social 
responsibility  or  he  can  see  that  social  re- 
sponsibility spelled  out  for  him  slowly  but 
surely  by  legislation  prescribing  more  and 
more  of  his  operations,  and  taking  over  more 
and  more  of  the  functions  he  now  guards 
so  fiercely. 


coM^^ssION    on    noxious    and 

OBSCENE    MATTERS    AND    MATE- 
RIALS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  188. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  aniend- 
ment  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill  'S.  188'  creating  a  commission 
to  be  know^l  as  the  Commission  on 
Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters  and  Mate- 
rials which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

FINDING    OF    FACT    AND    DECLARATION    OF    POLICT 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
traffic  in  obscenity  and  pornography  Is  a 
matter  of  national  concern.  The  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  Investi- 
gate the  gravity  of  this  situation  and  to 
determine  whether  such  materials  are  harm- 
ful to  the  public,  and  particularly  to  minors. 
and  whether  more  effective  methods  should 
be  devised  to  control  the  transmission  of 
such  materials.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  establish  an  advisory  commission  whose 
purpose  shall  be,  after  a  thorough  study 
which  shall  Include  a  study  of  the  causal 
relationship  of  such  materials  to  antisocial 
behavior,  to  recommend  advisable,  appropri- 
ate, effective,  and  constitutional  means  to 
deal  effectively  with  such  traffic  In  obscenity 
and  pornography. 

COMMISSION    ON   OBSCENITY    AND   PORNOGRAPHY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Establishment —For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  there  is  hereby  created  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission"! .  whose  members  shall  In- 
clude persons  having  expert  knowledge  in 
the  fields  of  obscenity  and  antisocial  be- 
havior, including  but  not  limited  to  psychia- 
trists, sociologists,  psychologists,  criminolo- 
gists, jurists,  lawyers,  and  others  who  have 
special  competence  w'lth  respect  to  obscenity 
laws  and  their  application  to  juveniles. 

(b)  Membership  of  the  Commission. — 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  six- 
teen members  appointed  by  the  President, 
after-  consideration  of  a  panel  of  sixteen 
names  submitted  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  sixteen  names 
submitted  by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

(ci  Vacancies.— Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the 
President. 

(d)  Organization  op  Commission. — The 
Commission  shall  elect  a  Chairman  and  a 
Vice  Chairman  from  among  its  members, 

(ei  QroBtTM.^Nine  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  five 
members  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  testimony  or  interrogaUug  wit- 
nesses. 

compensation  of  members  of  the 
commission 
Sec  3.  (a)  Members  Employed  bt  Untted 
States.— Members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  officers  or  full-time  employees  of  the 
Unrt^d  States  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States;  but  they  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, r.s  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 

(b)  Other  Members — Members  of  the 
Commission  who  are  not  officers  or  full-time 
emplovees  of  the  United  States  shall  each 
receive  $75  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission.  In  addition,  they  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons 
in  the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently. 

staff    of    the    COMMISSION 

Sec,  4.  Such  personnel  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  may  be  appointed  by  the 
Commission  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
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of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  and 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  and  subtitle  III  of  chap- 
ter 53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates 

DUTIES    OF   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Investigation  and  Recommen- 
dations— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission— 

(1)  with  the  aid  of  leading  constitutional 
law  authorities,  to  analyze  the  laws  pertain- 
ing to  the  control  of  obscenity  and  pornog- 
raphy: and  to  evaluate  and  recommend  def- 
initions of  obscenity  and  pornography: 

(2)  to  ascertain  the  methods  employed  In 
the  distribution  of  obscene  and  pornographic 
materials  and  to  explore  the  nature  and  vol- 
ume of  traffic  In  such  materials: 

(31  to  study  the  effect  of  obscenity  and 
pornography  upon  the  public,  and  particu- 
larly minors,  and  Its  relationship  to  crime 
and  other  antisocial  behavior;  and 

(4)  to  recommend  such  legislative,  admin- 
istrative, or  other  advisable  and  appropriate 
action  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
regulate  effectively  the  flow  of  such  trafBc. 
without  In  any  way  Interfering  with  consti- 
tutional rights 

(b)  REPORT — The  Commission  shall  rep>ort 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  Its  findings 
and  recommendations  as  soon  as  practicable 
and  In  no  event  later  than  January  31.  1970. 
The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  ten  days 
following  the  submission  of  Its  final  report. 

I>OWERS    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  6  lai  Hearings  and  Sessions. — The 
Commission  or.  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission,  any  committee  thereof,  may. 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  such  places  within  the 
United  States  as  the  Commission  or  such 
committee  may  deem  advisable. 

lb)  CoNSfLTATioN. — In  carrying  out  Its 
duties  under  the  Act.  the  Commission  shall 
consult  with  older  Federal  agencies.  Gov- 
ernors, attorneys  general,  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  State  and  local  government  and 
private  organizations  to  the  extent  feasible. 

(CI  Obtaining  Official  Data — The  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office  Independent  estab- 
lishment, or  Instrumentality.  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act.  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  Instrumentality  Is 
authorized  and  directed,  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law.  to  furnish  such  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  directly 
to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

(d)  Obtaintnc  Scientitic  Data — For  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  necessary  scientific 
data  and  information  the  Commission  may 
make  contracts  with  universities,  research 
Institutions,  foundations,  laboratories,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  competent  public  or  private 
agenclee  to  conduct  research  on  the  causal 
relationship  of  obscene  material  and  anti- 
social behavior.  For  such  purpose,  the  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  obtain  the  ser\-lces 
of  experts  ajid  consultants  In  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  creating  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography." 

THX    MUNDT-DANnXS    OBSCENTTY    CXJNTROL    BILL 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  to  S.  188,  legislation  which  I 
introduced  at  the  begiiuiing  of  this  ses- 
sion and  which  would  establish  a  Qom- 
mlsslon  on  Obscenity  and  Pornography, 


with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  Senate  by  approving  this 
action  will  be  taking  another  big  step 
down  the  legislative  trail  toward  final 
enactment  of  this  important  legislation. 
All  that  will  remain  will  be  House  con- 
currence in  the  few  changes  made  today. 
I  hope  this  will  be  accomplished  in  the 
near  future. 

Before  I  move  on  to  an  explanation  of 
these  changes,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  those  who  have  fought  beside  me  in 
our  efforts  to  provide  a  constitutionally 
sound  method  of  protecting  minors  from 
the  corrosive  effects  of  hard-core  pornog- 
raphy. In  particular.  I  would  like  to 
single  out  Congressman  Dominick 
Daniels,  of  New  Jersey,  who  has  labored 
hard  and  skillfully  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  pass  this  bill  for  the  first 
time  in  that  body.  Although  we  come 
from  different  sections  of  the  country 
and  are  of  different  political  parties,  we 
share  a  common  concern  for  the  youth 
of  this  Nation  and  I  am  proud  to  be  as- 
sociated with  him  on  the  Mundt-Daniels 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  men- 
tion the  cosponsors  of  S.  188.  many  of 
whom  have  been  with  me  from  the  In- 
ception of  this  idea,  and  have  suffered 
through  the  finistration  of  seeing  three 
previously  passed  Senate  bills  die  in  the 
House  while  the  American  people  clam- 
ored for  action.  These  cosponsors  are: 
Senators  Allott,  Bayh,  Bennett,  Bible. 
Brewster.  Carlson,  C.\se.  Cooper.  Cot- 
ton. DiRKSEN.  Dominick.  Eastland.  Fong. 

HirKKNLOOPEH,        HOLLAND.       JORDAN        Of 

Idaho.  KucHEL.  McGovern,  Morse, 
Prouty,  Ribicoff.  Scott.  Smathers, 
Sparkman,  Thurmond,  Tower.  Tydings. 
and  Young  of  North  Dakota. 

As  presently  constituted,  with  these 
pending  amendments,  S.  188  would  es- 
tablish a  commission  of  18  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  accomplish 
the  follo^^'lng: 

First.  With  the  aid  of  leading  consti- 
tutional law  authorities,  to  analyze  the 
laws  pertaining  to  the  control  of  ob- 
scenity and  pornography:  and  to  evalu- 
ate and  recommend  definitions  of  ob- 
scenity and  pornography: 

Second.  To  ascertain  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  distribution  of  obscene  and 
pornographic  materials  and  to  explore 
the  nature  and  volume  of  trafBc  in  such 
materials: 

Third.  To  study  the  effect  of  obscenit.v 
and  pornography  upon  the  public,  and 
particularly  minors,  and  its  relationship 
to  crime  and  other  antisocial  behavior: 
and 

Fourth.  To  recommend  such  legisla- 
tive, administrative,  or  other  advisable 
and  appropriate  action  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  necessary  to  regulate  effec- 
tively the  flow  of  such  traffic,  without 
in  any  way  interfering  with  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  changes  we  are  pro- 
posing to  the  amendments  placed  on  my 
bill  in  the  House  are  few  in  number. 
The  basic  context  of  the  bill  remains  the 
same  and  they  are  designed  only  to 
strengthen  it  and  redirect  the  emphasis. 
We  have  never  been  far  apart  in  our 
approach  to  the  investigation  of  the 
traffic  in  obscenity  and  pornography  and 
its  effect,  in  particular,  upon  minor  chil- 


dren. These  small  differences  fade  into 
insignificance  when  placed  along  side 
the  enormous  need  for  a  commission  of 
this  type  and  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
hestitatc  any  longer. 

The  first  two  amendments  appear  in 
the  Finding  of  Fact  and  Declaration  of 
Policy  in  section  1.  Both  of  them  redirect 
the  emphasis  toward  a  coordinated  effort 
by  all  levels  of  government  rather  than 
leaving  it  with  the  Federal  Government 
alone.  The  original  Senate  version  had 
this  recognition  of  State  concern  and 
responsibility  but  the  House  amendment 
deleted  all  mention  of  State  and  local 
government  with  the  exception  of  sec- 
tion 6,  the  Powers  of  the  Commission. 
Section  6.  however,  is  somewhat  strong- 
er than  the  original  Senate  version  in 
that  it  declares  that  the  Commission 
shall  consult  with  other  representatives, 
includins  State  and  local  governments 
while  the  original  Senate  \ersion  read 
may  consult.  Between  this  change  made 
by  the  House  and  these  two  amend- 
ments, we  have  .substantially  .strength- 
ened the  legislative  mandate  to  include 
State  and  local  governments  in  the  in- 
vestigative stages  and  in  the  regulatory 
stage  should  stronger  laws  be  deemed 
advisable. 

The  third  amendment  is  in  section 
2(a).  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Obscenity  and  Pornography. 
While  it  recognizes  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing members  who  possess  expert  knowl- 
edge In  the  fields  of  obscenity  and  anti- 
social behavior,  it  allows  for  appoint- 
ment of  individuals  having  special  and 
practical  competence  or  experience  with 
respect  to  obscenity  laws  and  their  ap- 
plication to  juveniles.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  to  nullify  any  possible  ap- 
plication of  the  doctrine  of  ejusdem 
generis,  the  general  rule  with  which  you 
are  all  familiar  which  is  used  in  law  to 
limit  the  application  of  a  broad  term  to  a 
specific  class  of  things,  and  hence  we 
provide  the  President  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  appoint  members  who  have  a 
practical,  as  opposed  to  theoretical, 
knowledge  or  experience  as  to  the  prob- 
lems surrounding  obscenity  laws  and  the 
relationship  between  obscene  literature 
and  materials  and  juveniles. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  amendments  are 
in  section  2(b^  the  membership  of  the 
Commi.ssion.  One  amendment  is  minor, 
increasing  the  number  to  18.  This  is  a 
compromise  between  the  House  figure  of 
16  and  the  original  Senate  figure  of  20. 
The  other  amendment  vests  the  appoint- 
ment power  solely  in  the  President.  Un- 
der the  original  Senate  version,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  but  he  must  appoint  from 
specific  categories.  Under  the  House 
passed  bill  the  President  appointed  but 
only  after  consideration  of  a  panel  of 
32  members,  half  of  whom  were  sug- 
ge.sted  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  other  16  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate. These  recommendations  were  not 
binding.  This  amendment  will  allow  the 
President  to  appoint  a  well-rounded  com- 
mission without  any  built-in  encum- 
brances in  the  law  and  without  the  em- 
barrassment of  having  to  reject  at  lea.'^t 
half  the  nominees  submitted  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House. 

The  last  amendment  is  a  minor  one  in 
.section   2»e>.  It  raises  the  number  of 
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members  needed  for  a  quorum  to  10 
members  rather  than  nine.  With  the  in- 
crease in  membership,  the  quorum  should 
be  over  half. 

I  believe  the  Mundt-Daniels  bill  is  a 
sound  and  constructive  approach  to  the 
problem  of  pornography.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  188  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  since  I  have  de- 
scribed in  detail  the  nature  of  the  amend- 
ment, that  further  reading  be  waived. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
Mundt.  in  tlie  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
the  House  amendment  to  S.  188.  is  as 
follows: 

FINDING    OF    FACT    AND    DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
traffic  In  obscenity  and  pornography  Is  a 
matter  of  national  concern.  Tlie  problem. 
however,  is  not  one  which  can  be  solved  at 
any  one  level  of  government.  The  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  investi- 
gate the  gravity  of  this  situation  and  to 
determine  whether  such  materials  are  harm- 
ful to  the  public,  and  particularly  to  minors, 
and  whether  more  effective  methods  should 
Le  devised  to  control  the  transmission  of 
such  materials.  The  state  and  local  govern- 
ments have  an  equal  responsibility  In  the 
exercise  of  their  regulatory  powers  and  any 
attempts  to  control  this  transmission  should 
1)6  a  coordinated  effort  at  the  various  gov- 
ernmental levels.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  establish  an  advisory  commission 
unose  purpose  shall  be,  after  a  thorough 
study  which  shall  include  a  study  of  the 
causal  relationship  of  such  materials  to 
antisocial  behavior,  to  recommend  advisable, 
.appropriate,  effective,  and  constitutional 
means  to  deal  effectively  with  such  traffic 
ni  obscenity  and  pornography. 

COMMISSION    ON    OBSCENITY    AND    PORNOGRAPHY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Establishment. — For  the  pvir- 
po=e  Of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  there  Is  hereby  created  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  ■Commission"),  whose  members  shall  In- 
clude persons  having  expert  knowledge  In  the 
fields  of  obscenity  and  antisocial  behavior. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  psychiatrists. 
S'Xlologlsts,  psychologists,  criminologists. 
Jurists,  lawyers,  and  others  from  organiza- 
tions and  professions  who  have  special  and 
practical  competence  or  experience  with  re- 
spect to  obscenity  laws  and  their  application 
to  Juveniles. 

(b)  Membership  of  the  Commission. — 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
eighteen  members  apiwlnted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(c)  Vacancies. — Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by 
the  President. 

(d)  Organization  of  Commission. — The 
Commission  shall  elect  a  Chairman  and  a 
Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its  members. 

(e)  Quorum. — Ten  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  five 
members  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  testimony  or  Interrogating  wit- 
nesses. 

compensation  of  members  or  the 

COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Members  Employed  by  United 
States. — Members   of    the    Commission   who 


are  officers  or  fuU-time  employees  of  the 
Umted  Stales  sliall  serve  w^tnout  compensa- 
tion in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
Stales;  but  they  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the 
Goverrmient  service  employed  intermittently. 

(b)  Other  Members. — Members  of  the 
Commission  who  are  not  officers  or  full-time 
employees  of  the  United  States  shall  each 
receive  $75  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission.  In  addition,  they  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
57U3  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  employed  in- 
termittently. 

staff  of  the  commission 

Sec.  4.  Such  personnel  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  may  be  appointed  by  the 
Commission  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  61  and  subtitle  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

DUTIES     OF    the    COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Investigation  and  Recommen- 
dations.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission— 

(1)  with  the  aid  of  leading  constitutional 
law  auUiorltles,  to  analyze  the  laws  pertain- 
ing to  the  control  of  obscenity  and  pornog- 
raphy; and  to  evaluate  and  recommend 
definitions  of  obscenity  and  pornography; 

(2)  to  ascertain  the  methods  employed  in 
the  distribution  of  obscene  and  pornographic 
materials  and  to  explore  the  nature  and 
volume  of  traffic  In  such  materials; 

(3)  to  study  the  effect  of  obscenity  and 
pornography  upon  the  public,  and  particu- 
larly minors,  and  its  relationship  to  crime 
and  other  antisocial  behavior;  and 

(4)  to  recommend  such  legislative,  ad- 
ministrative, or  other  advisable  and  appro- 
priate action  as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary to  regulate  effectively  the  flow  of  such 
traffic,  without  In  any  way  interfering  with 
constitutional  rights. 

(b)  Report. — The  Commission  shall  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  Its  findings 
and  recommendations  as  soon  as  practicable 
and  in  no  event  later  than  January  31.  1970, 
The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  ten  days 
following  the  submission  of  its  final  report. 
powers  of  the  commission 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Hearings  and  Sessions. — The 
Commission  or.  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission,  any  committee  thereof,  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  such  places  within  the 
United  States  as  the  Commission  or  such 
committee  may  deem  advisable. 

(b)  Consultation.— In  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  the  Act.  the  Commission  shall 
consult  with  other  Federal  agencies,  Gov- 
ernors, attorneys  general,  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  State  and  local  government  and 
private  organizations  to  the  extent  feasible. 

(c)  Obtaining  Ofticial  Data. — The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office.  Independent  estab- 
lishment, or  Instrumentality,  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  instrumentality  Is 
authorized  and  directed,  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law,  to  furnish  such  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  directly 
to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

(dl  Obtaining  Scientific  Data — For  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  necessary  scientific 


data  and  Information  the  Oommlssion  may 
make  contracts  with  universities,  research 
institutions,  foundations,  laboratories,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  competent  public  or  private 
agencies  to  conduct  research  on  the  causal 
relationship  of  obscene  material  and  anti- 
social behavior.  For  such  purpose,  tJie  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  obtain  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance  with 
section  3109  of  title  5,  United  Stales  Code. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  what  I  think  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  recent  con- 
tributions to  our  national  life. 

This  whole  subject  is  one  that  nause- 
ates most  decent  human  beings.  The  fact 
that  the  Senator  has  been  able  to  get 
this  done  is,  I  think,  a  tribute  to  his 
own  great  sense  of  balance  and  his  sense 
of  what  is  good  for  the  public  welfare. 

I  hope  that  we  can  make  further  prog- 
ress in  this  area.  Much  of  the  literature 
on  our  news  racks  in  this  country  is  still 
literature  which  cannot  fail  to  bring 
offense  to  any  person  with  normal  in- 
stincts and  normal  feelings. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Much  of  which  does  vio- 
lence to  the  term  literature,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  Perhaps  I  should 
not  have  used  the  word  hterature.  I 
should  say  the  printed  material. 

Particularly  does  it  do  violence.  I 
think,  to  the  sensibilities  of  every  mother 
and  father  in  this  country  who  are  try- 
ing to  rear  their  children  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  decency.  When  you  consider  the 
questions  with  which  we  deal  with  daily 
in  the  Senate,  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  big  cities,  probably  no  greater 
contribution  could  be  made  than  to  re- 
move from  public  sale  those  documents 
and  printings  which  express  a  per- 
verted— and  that  is  a  kin(a  word — sense 
of  morals,  and  which,  because  they  are 
available  to  every  child  and  every  per- 
son who  walks  into  a  newstand  or  book 
store,  help  persuade  them  that  this  is  the 
norm  of  conduct  and  the  norm  of  think- 
ing in  this  country.  I  think  this  prev- 
alence of  pornography  does  an  injustice 
to  us.  and  casts  a  direct  challenge  at  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
done  a  very  fine  piece  of  work.  I  think  it 
will  contribute  greatly  to  the  moral  fiber 
of  our  country.  I  hope  it  will  help  curb 
the  excesses  which  we  have  seen:  and  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  express  pub- 
licly my  gratitude  for  what  I  think  has 
probably  been  though  not  the  most  pub- 
licized piece  of  legislation  by  far.  one 
which  will  go  a  long  way  to  help  a  situa- 
tion irr'great  need  of  correction. 

Mr.  MUNDT,  I  thank  the  Senator 
deeply  for  his  thoughtful  and  gracious 
comments.  I  congratulate  him  for  the 
work  he  has  done  as  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  tills  effort  from  almost  the 
very  beginning.  His  valiant  efforts  have 
helped  to  develop  the  necessary  support, 
which  was  not  hard  to  do  in  the  Senate. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  because  this  is  the 
fourth  time  we  have  passed  this  bill:  but 
I  know  he  was  helpful  also  in  bringing 
the  facts  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  the  problem  has 
been  somewhat  more  difficult. 
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Our  action  today  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  8  years  of  effort  in  this  direction. 
I  think  it  is  a  significant  step  forward. 
Its  demonstrates  that  in  this  legislative 
body  one  should  never  cease  ti-ying. 
Ultimately  right  wUl  prevail. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  188.  with  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  creating  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography." 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE    HOUSE- 
ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  widow 
of  Albert  M.   Pepoon;   and 

S  953.  An  act  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964. 

INDEPENDENT       OFFICES       APPRO - 
PRLATIONS,    1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  con.sideration  of  Calendar  No. 
532  H  R.  9960.  the  unfinished  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  LECisLATrvE  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  9960'  making  appropriation.5 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  offices,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968.  and  for  other  purpo.^es. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
girua. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
decided  yesterday  that  the  first  order  of 
business  today  would  be  the  model  cities 
program  appropriation.  I  gave  some  ju.?- 
tiflcations  and  figures  relating  to  the 
model  cities  program  before  we  ad- 
journed last  night. 

I  should  like  today  to  make  clear — 
because  we  were  interrupted  by  col- 
loquy— the  amount  of  money  involved  in 
the  program. 


The  authorization  provided,  as  of  July 
1,  1967.  an  additional  amount  of  $250 
million  for  urban  renewal  projects  with- 
in the  approved  model  cities  program. 
Of  this  amount,  the  House  allowed  $75 
million,  and  the  committee  recommends 
$125  miUion. 

The  $125  million,  which  is  half  the 
amount  contained  for  the  urban  renewal 
projects  within  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram— and  they  must  be  considered  to- 
gether—is included  then  by  the  commit- 
tee in  the  $537  million  recommended  for 
model  cities  programs  and  is  to  be 
mer.'?ed  with  the  appropriation  for  ur- 
ban renewal  for  1968  of  $750  million 
which  was  advanced  in  last  year's  bill, 
since  this  is  a  2-year  appiopriation. 

Accordingly,  the  $537  million  which  is 
ttie  total  of  the  two  items  contained  in 
the  pending  bill  is  $125  million  below  the 
budget  estimate  of  $662  million. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  time  of  trial  for  America.  The  urban 
challenge  is  squarely  before  the  Nation. 
We  can  avoid  it  only  at  our  peril.  The 
strength  and  stability  of  our  country 
are  at  stake. 

The  immediate  question  before  the 
Congress  is  whether  we  will  keep  the 
commitment  we  made  last  year  in  pass- 
ing the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act,  or  cut  back 
our  efforts  to  aid  the  cities  and  allow 
them  to  sink  deeper  into  degradation 
and  violence. 

Model  cities  is  a  program  that  is  need- 
ed bv  America.  It  is  a  program  for  small 
cities  as  well  as  large,  for  cities  from 
Nonh.  South.  East,  and  West.  I  voted 
for  it  last  year  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
a  great  step  forward  in  devising  solu- 
tions for  our  urban  problems. 

Eight  months  ago  I  submitted  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  a  number 
of  bills  dealing  with  urban  affairs.  At 
that  time  I  pointed  out  the  dire  and 
dangerous  plight  of  our  cities,  based  on  a 
comprehensive  series  of  hearings  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  Over  100  witnesses 
from  government,  labor,  finance,  indus- 
try, universities,  foundations,  and  pri- 
vate enterprise,  as  well  as  individual  cit- 
izens of  our  cities  and  neighborhoods, 
testified.  We  discussed  every  possible  ur- 
ban problem,  in  all  of  their  vital  aspects. 
From  these  hearings  emerged  an  unpre- 
cedented picture  of  urban  America. 

I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  the  com- 
prehensive testimony  here,  except  to 
quote  one  summary  paragraph: 

There  Is  an  urban  America  seething  with 
discontent,  erupting  In  violence,  rotting  at 
the  core  of  Its  cities,  bound  with  the  chains 
of  problems  too  long  unsolved  and  too  ma.s- 
slve  to  be  Ignored. 

It  was— and  stUl  is— a  frightening  pic- 
ture, one  that  should  stir  even  the  most 
passive  citizen  to  action,  to  support  of 
measm-es  that  could  somehow  lessen  the 
apathy,  hopelessness,  and  sheer  misery 
of  life  in  our  urban  slums. 

And  that  is  what  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  do.  I  do  not  claim 
that  model  cities  will  cure  every  ill  in 
every  city.  Far  from  it.  That  is  why  I 
have  introduced  a  variety  of  other  bills. 
But  I  do  believe  that  model  cities  is  a 
large  and  important  st^p  forward. 


In  its  emphasis  on  local  innovation, 
coordination  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
programs  of  aid,  concentration  on  spe- 
cific areas  of  hard  core  slums,  coopera- 
tion of  private  enterpiise,  and  participa- 
tion by  citizens  in  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  programs,  model  cities 
represents  a  new  and  significant  outlook. 

And,  in  its  insistence  upon  a  coordi- 
nated program,  the  model  cities  approach 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  defect  of  past 
approaches  to  the  sltuns  and  their  living 
human  problems — fragmentation.  We  on 
the  Executive  Reorganization  Subcom- 
mittee came  to  see  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  the  one-problem-one-approach 
method  to  solving  urban  deficiences.  We 
saw  evidence  of  nimierous  Ftderal  pro- 
grams of  aid — more  than  140  categorical 
programs  were  reported  to  us  in  Oakland. 
Calif.,  alone. 

This  is  what  the  model  cities  pi-ogram 
seeks  to  alleviate  in  the  cities  where  it 
will  operate.  Now  let  us  see  if  the  cities 
of  America  agree  that  this  approach 
makes  sense. 

By  May  1.  the  deadline  date,  a  total 
of  188  cities  and  six  counties  had  applied 
for  model  cities  planning  grants.  An  anal- 
ysis shows  that  everv'  State  but  Louisi- 
ana, Idaho,  and  Delaware  was  repre- 
sented among  these  applications. 

The  applicants  ranged  from  small 
cities  like  Alviso,  Calif.,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  slightly  more  than  1,100,  to  New 
York  City,  which  included  three  neigh- 
borhoods for  consideration.  They  repre- 
sented a  cro.ss-section  of  America— big 
eastern  cities,  with  slums  that  were  old 
before  the  west  coast  was  settled,  small 
southwestern  towns  whose  economic  base 
had  changed  too  fast  for  them  to  adapt, 
southern  tiading  centers,  midwestern 
agricultural  and  industrial  centers.  You 
name  the  urban  problem— these  cities 
have  it. 

And  they  are  determined  to  do  some- 
thing about  their  problems.  Today's 
mayors  and  other  civic  leaders  are  a  new 
breed.  They  face  problems  of  which 
mayors  of  even  a  generation  ago  were 
unaware.  They  face  shrinking  tax  bases 
along  with  mounting  municipal  service 
costs;  old  problems  augmented  many- 
fold  and  new  problems  that  require  an 
equally  urgent  solution. 

Most  of  all.  the  new  breed  is  aware— 
responsible— eager  to  make  some  inroads 
into  these  problems  during  their  terras 
of  office. 

These  public  officials  are  finding  in 
model  cities  some  of  the  answers  they 
have  been  .seeking  for  a  long  time.  For  ex- 
ample, many  are  discovering  that  the 
mere  process  of  developing  an  applica- 
tion for  model  cities  grants  is  beneficial. 
One  of  the  most  significant  benefits  is 
that  they  are  pulling  together  the  dispar- 
ate community  elements  into  a  mean- 
ingful and  effective  unified  effort. 

Not  only  are  city  agencies,  public  and 
private,  working  together  and  examining 
their  problems  together,  but  also  State 
agencies  are  working  with  city  depart- 
ments, some  for  the  very  first  time. 

The  legislature  in  my  own  State  of 
Connecticut,  for  example,  has  just  passed 
a  bill  that  creates  a  department  of  urban 
affairs,  designed  to  help  cities  with  their 
urban  problems  of  housing,  youth,  elder- 
ly, economic  opportunity,  vocational  re- 
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habilitation.  and  so  forth.  Cities  are  en- 
couraged to  establish  community  devel- 
opment action  plans,  and  the  new  de- 
partment will  provide  technical  aid. 

Several  cities  have  already  appointed 
directors  of  model  cities  programs.  Some 
are  taking  an  inventory  of  their  urban 
problems  for  the  first  time.  One  county 
has  under  serious  consideration  the 
establishment  of  a  county  department 
of  housing  and  urban  development.  The 
mayor  of  a  smaller  city  that  has  applied 
for  model  cities  aid  states: 

One  of  our  major  goals  Is  a  "slum-free" 
city.  To  achieve  this  goal  we  must  mobilize 
all  available  forces,  public  and  private. 

The  applications  for  model  cities  plan- 
ning grants  show  a  most  impressive  un- 
derstanding of  what  it  is  going  to  take 
to  tackle  our  urban  problems  in  earnest. 
I  am  struck  by  the  vigor  and  ingenuity 
that  is  being  applied  to  developing  inno- 
vative solutions  in  the  cities  themselves. 

Model  city  applications  from  foiu- 
cities  in  my  home  State  of  Connecticut 
display  an  ingenuity  that  justifies  the 
legislation. 

New  Haven,  for  example,  is  consider- 
ing a  housing  approach  featuring  a  non- 
profit housing  corporation  participating 
with  neighborhood  groups  in  buying  and 
rehabilitating  sub.standard  houses  and 
selling  them  to  neighborhood  residents. 
The  corporation  would  provide  technical 
and  financial  help,  including  an  emer- 
gency repairs  fund,  a  housing  bank,  and 
a  city-spon.sored  rehabilitation  loan  and 
grant  program. 

Waterbury  is  thinking  of  a  special  pro- 
gram of  recruiting  and  training  area 
residents  to  be  employed  in  medical, 
paramedical,  and  social  work  subpro- 
fessional  jobs:  mobile  health  .service 
units  that  would  brinf;  health  services  to 
the  model  neighborhood  residents:  and 
preapprenticeship  programs  in  coopera- 
tion with  building  trades  unions  and  em- 
ployers in  connection  with  the  rehabil- 
itatioii  and  repair  of  private  home^. 

Bridgeport  proposes  a  computerized 
system  for  management,  programing, 
and  budgeting  operations,  and  a  unique 
lively  arts  center.  The  latter  would  be  a 
showcase  of  its  educational  system. 
Bridgeport  also  plans  to  study  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  new  kind  of  public  housing 
operation,  whereby  overincome  tenants 
could  stay  on  with  the  pa\Tncnt  of  a 
higher  maximum  rent,  part  of  which 
might  be  set  a.side  for  a  future  downpay- 
ment  on  a  private  home. 

Hartford  proposes  a  Greater  Hartford 
Housing  Development  Fund  that  would 
make  money  available  to  people  wishing 
to  fix  up  their  homes:  scholarships  for 
older  youths  and  adults  who  have 
dropped  out  and  wish  to  return  to 
school;  a  special  tutoring  corps;  and 
housing  teachers  in  the  environment 
where  they  teach. 

Other  cities'  proposals  are  equally  am- 
bitious and  provocative. 

In  the  light  of  such  encouraging  de- 
velopments, some  of  them  the  first  new 
thinking  on  urban  problems  for  years, 
what  is  the  situation  we  find  here  in 
Washington? 

President  Johnson  has  asked  for  the 
appropriation  of  the  fimds  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1968  in  the  Demonstra- 


tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966— S12  million  in  plan- 
ning grants,  $400  million  in  supplemental 
grant  funds  to  carry  out  local  programs, 
and  $250  million  m  urban  renewal  funds 
for  projects  in  model  neighborhoods. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  seen 
fit  to  cut  this  request  by  nearly  two- 
thirds.  It  has  voted  to  appropriate  the 
$12  million  in  plaiming  grants,  but  only 
$150  million  in  supplemental  grant  funds 
and  S75  million  in  special  urban  renewal 
grant  funds. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  the 
sincerity  of  Congress  in  dealing  with  ur- 
ban problems — but  is  this  any  way  to 
deal  with  ever-mounting  evidence  of  the 
plight  of  our  cities?  Can  we.  in  all  good 
conscience,  agree  to  this  emasculation 
of  the  most  imaginative  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  recent  years  to  deal  with  urban 
problems?  Could  we.  in  less  than  one 
short  year,  forget  that  we  curbed  the 
Presidents  request  for  a  5-year  demon- 
stration program  to  a  2-year  stint,  with 
the  implicit  understanding  that  we 
would  fund  that  2 -year  program  and 
await  developments?  Can  we  lionestly 
ask  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  start  a  job  as  vital 
and  urgent  as  this  and  then  withhold 
our  support? 

I  think  not.  I  hojie  not. 

If  we  agree  with  the  House  on  this 
much  le.ss  than  adequate  appropriation, 
we  are  going  to  place  our  cities  in  a  most 
frustrating  plight.  We  have  given  HUD 
the  funds  for  a  good  start  on  helping 
cities  to  plan  their  model  neighborhoods. 
But  if  we  withhold  the  supplemental 
grant  funds  and  special  urban  renewal 
funds,  we  will  be  teUing  them,  in  effect, 
that  we  approve  planning  but  not  action, 
•■pie  in  the  sky  but  not  dinner  on  the 
table." 

HUD  will  be  in  the  position  of  deliver- 
ing planning  money  to  cities  without  any 
assurance  that  the  plans  can  ever  be 
broueht  to  fi-uition.  Even  worse,  the  peo- 
ple in  the  slums,  promised  help  but  de- 
nied it  for  so  long,  will  find  this  another 
papyer  promise,  another  reason  for  suspi- 
cion and  despair.  And  we  will  find  it  even 
harder  to  evoke  their  interest,  to  arouse 
their  efforts  the  next  time  we  make  a  bid 
such  as  this. 

Many  other  promising  programs  of  aid 
to  our  hard-pre.ssed  cities  may  also 
flounder,  becau.se  as  the  model  cities  pro- 
grams go.  so  may  go  the  otiiers.  We  must 
always  remember  that  the  model  cities 
program  in  each  city  is  an  amalgam  of 
federally  assisted  programs  plus  local 
innovations.  A  deep  slash  in  model  cities 
funds  at  this  time  will  hinder  realization 
of  the  full  effectiveness  of  certain  fed- 
erally assisted  programs. 

In  addition,  what  will  happen  to  the 
many  bright,  promising,  innovative  ideas 
that  "have  been  brought  to  light  and  life 
through  the  model  cities  program?  For 
years,  we  have  advocated  in  behalf  of 
greater  local  creativity,  for  more  local 
decision  and  action  on  local  problems. 
In  what  other  practical  way  can  we 
achieve  such  local  solutions?  Tlie  model 
cities  program  has  unmistakably  aroused 
new  thought,  new  hope,  new  methodology 
that  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  relegated 
to  dusty  shelves  or  the  back  rooms  of 
planning  offices. 


We  must  give  this  fledgling  program 
a  chance  to  see  what  it  can  do.  We  must 
give  it  the  funds  we  promised  last  year. 
We  must  allow  our  cities  to  find  their 
way  to  happier  solutions  for  their  slum- 
ridden  citizens;  to  a  better  day  not  only 
for  people  who  have  been  harrassed  so 
long  by  their  abject  environment,  but 
also  for  their  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's children — just  as  we  ourselves  seek 
the  better,  happier  life  for  our  children 
and  their  families. 

I  am  highly  gratified  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  under  the  brilliant 
and  dedicated  leadership  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington,  has  approved 
the  full  $400  million  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  model  cities  program — .$125  mil- 
lion for  urban  renewal  projects  and  $12 
million  for  planning  grants.  These  funds 
will  get  the  program  off  to  a  good  start. 

Mr.  President,  the  inadequacies  of 
our  past  efforts  and  the  results  of  our 
unfulfilled  promises  are  evident  in  the 
festering  slums  across  the  counti-y.  This 
situation  cannot  continue.  It  demands 
action  on  a  vast  scale.  The  model  cities 
program  is  the  foundation  on  which  we 
can  build  a  better  urban  nation.  I  urge 
every  Member  to  support  the  funds  voted 
by  the  Conmiittee  on  Appropriations  and 
sought  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  fMr.  Magnuson]. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
his  able  presentation  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  been  in- 
fonned  as  to  whether  any  Senator  may 
have  an  amendment  or  amendments  to 
this  section.  Therefore,  in  order  to  a.scer- 
tain  whether  any  amendments  are  to  be 
offered,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Mr. 
McGee  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  some 
amendments  to  this  section  are  on  the 
desks  of  Senators.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senators  who  have  submitted  the 
amendments  intend  to  press  them.  The 
amendments  were  printed  and  filed. 

In  the  matter  of  model  cities  I  have 
a  few  brief  remarks  I  wish  to  make  re- 
garding this  appropriation.  In  the  mean- 
time I  hope  Senators  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  this  matter  will  come  to  the 
Chamber.  If  not.  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  I  will  have  to  request  a  live 
quorum  when  I  have  completed  my  brief 
remarks. 

MEETING    cm    COMMITMENTS    TO    THE    CITIES 

Mr.  President,  135  million  Americans, 
comprising  70  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion, now  live  in  urban  areas.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  during  the  next  50  years  this 
figure  will  climb  to  320  million  city- 
dwellers. 

The  meaning  of  these  statistics  in 
human  terms  is  clear:  In  10  years  we  will 
need  over  two  million  new  homes  an- 
nually merely  to  keep  pace  with  un- 
precedented migration  to  our  cities. 
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As  we  know,  housing  Is  a  crucial  fac- 
tor that  may  well  determine  the  future 
health  and  prosperity  of  the  American 
city. 

Today,  some  4  million  urban  families 
live  in  substandard  housing.  Tliis  is  a 
conservative  estimate.  For  these  Ameri- 
cans there  can  be  no  delay— no  retreat — 
from  the  Nation's  commitment  to  pro- 
vide decent  housing  and  good  neighbor- 
hoods in  every  community  in  the  land. 
We  have  made  bold  efforts  toward 
achieving  this  goal. 

We  have  voted  $40  million  for  rent 
supplements. 

We  have  voted  $400  million  requested 
for  model  cities. 

We  have  voted  $12  million  for  model 
cities  planning. 

And  we  voted  $125  million  for  special 
urban  renewal  under  the  model  cities 
program. 

These  amounts  total  $577  million  for 
special  urban  renewal  under  and  within 
the  model  cities  program  and  $40  million 
for  contract  authority  for  the  rent  sup- 
plement program. 

These  are  big  programs,  but  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  emphasized  to  me  in  a  let- 
ter recently— and  this  is  the  feeling  of 
many  people — they  are  "among  the  most 
important  measures  of  this  decade. 
The  President  said: 

They  embody  the  best  thoughts,  the  new- 
est Ideas,  and  the  wUest  advice  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  eminent  specialists  on  city  prob- 
lems. 

Yet,  the  Congress  seems  to  be  divided 
over  the  need  for  such  vital  urban  pro- 
grams. For  while  we  in  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  have  fully  sup- 
ported rent  supplements  and  model  cities, 
the  House  has  not. 

The  House  has  voted  to  eliminate  all 
funds  sought  for  continuing  the  rent 
supplements  program.  It  has  also  voted 
to  reduce  by  two-thirds  the  funds  re- 
quested for  model  cities.  And  it  has  cut 
by  $5  million  the  President's  request  for 
research  in  tu-ban  technology. 

The  Senate  must  stand  firm  on  these 
programs.  We  must  restore  these  funds 
in  full  and  we  must  stand  firm  in  con- 
ference to  keep  them. 

The  rent  supplements  program  has 
commitments  to  assist  more  than  34.000 
housing  units.  This  is  a  small  amount 
when  one  considers  that  there  are  strict 
eligibility  requirements  in  the  rent  sup- 
plement program.  There  are  five  criteria 
and  I  shall  read  them.  An  applicant  must 
qualify  under  one  of  the  following 
categories: 

The  law  provides  that  a  tenant  must  meet 
certain  eligibility  tests  before  he  can  receive 
rent  supplements.  First,  his  income  must  be 
within  the  income  group  served  by  public 
housing  Second,  he  must  qualify  under  one 
of  the  following  categories:  (  H  he  must  have 
been  displaced  by  governmental  action,  such 
as  urban  renewal,  code  enforcement,  highway 
development,  etc:  (2)  either  he  or  his  spouse 
must  be  62  years  of  age  or  older;  (3)  either 
he  or  his  spouse  mtist  be  physically  handi- 
capped; (4)  he  must  now  be  living  In  sub- 
standard housing:  or  (5)  his  present  or  for- 
mer dwelling  must  have  been  destroyed  or 
extensively  damaged  by  natural  disaster  In 
an  area  determined  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  since  April  1,  1965.  to  be  a 
disaster  area. 

Satisfactory  evidence  that  an  applicant  Is 


eligible  for  rent  supplements  must  be  sub- 
mitted for  approval  by  FHA.  If  an  applicant 
claims  that  he  is  now  living  In  substandard 
housing,  or  that  his  house  has  been  destroyed 
or  damaged,  the  FHA  Insuring  office  (or  an 
appropriate  local  agency  with  which  FHA  has 
made  arrangements)  will,  wherever  possible, 
make  a  physical  Inspection  of  his  present 
housing. 

A  handicapped  person  Is  one  who  has  a 
physical  Impairment  which  Is  expected  to  be 
of  "long-continued  and  Indefinite  duration, 
which  substantially  Impedes  his  ability  to 
live  Independently,  and  which  Is  of  such  a 
nature  that  his  ability  to  live  Independently 
could  be  Improved  by  more  suitable  housing 
conditions. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  strict  eligi- 
bility requirements. 

Although  we  hope  we  will  have  34.000 
housing  units  for  the  people  of  this  cate- 
gory, the  total  needed  in  the  United 
States  would  run  many  times  over  that. 
There  are  some  7,400.000  people  over  the 
age  of  65  in  the  United  States,  eligible 
for  low-rent  housing.  This  alone  is  just 
a  part  of  the  entire  thrust.  The  rent  sup- 
plement program  now  has  commitments 
to  assist  34.000  people.  We  hope  that  as- 
sistance might  double,  or  more,  but  it 
is  a  small  amount  with  strict  eligibility. 

Model  cities  has  received  request  for 
funds  from  200  cities,  including  mo.st  of 
the  largest  urban  areas  in  the  Nation. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  read 
some  figures.  He  mentioned  188,  whether 
the  figure  is  188  or  288.  they  come  from 
all  over  the  United  States,  large  and 
small  urban  areas,  and  including  most 
of  the  largest  urban  areas  in  the  Nation. 

In  short,  the  Congress  has  promises  to 
keep — promises  to  the  American  city 
dweller  that  new  ways  and  new  tech- 
niques will  be  brought  to  bear  that  will 
provide  the  tools  for  something  better 
than  the  grim,  delapidated  neighbor- 
hoods that  have  been  the  legacy  for  too 
many  generations  of  urban  Americans. 

We  know  that  Washington  cannot  go 
it  alone  in  rebuilding  our  cities.  To  ac- 
complish this  job  with  all  the  people  and 
problems  involved  will  take  the  full  ener- 
gies of  both  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors. 

Both  the  rent  supplement  and  model 
cities  programs  involve  the  full  partici- 
pation of  private  enterprise.  The  $40 
million  President  Johnson  has  requested 
for  rent  supplements  will  result  in  $400 
million  in  jobs  and  construction  for  our 
economy.  And  evei-y  dollar  for  model 
cities  funds  also  has  the  potential  to  at- 
tract 10  additional  dollars — in  local  pub- 
lic funds,  in  private  investment  and  in 
other  Federal  funds. 

I  believe  that  morality  and  profits  are 
a  difficult  combination  to  beat.  And  I 
think  the  President's  efforts  to  bring 
American  business  into  the  center  of 
Government  action  on  the  cities  is  an 
historic  development  that  will  help  us 
to  meet  the  needs  of  urban  America  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead. 

Exciting  new  projects — involving  pri- 
vate enterprise — have  been  announced 
that  are  imprecedented  in  scope,  and 
promise  to  provide  new  jobs  and  better 
housing  in  otu-  cities. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  administration 
launched  Operation  Turn-Key,  a  pilot 
venture  that  will,  for  the  first  time,  bring 
private  enterprise  into  the  public  housing 
picture  from  planning  to  management. 


In  other  words,  they  will  build  the 
imits  for  low-cost  rent — which  usually 
involves  elderly  people — to  be  built  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Giovernment, 
or  the  housing  authority,  the  county  or 
city  or  community,  and  after  that  is  done, 
they  will  turn  the  key  over  to  them  and 
provide  them  with  the  management  and 
a  private  contractor,  of  coiu-se,  and  pri- 
vate people  to  build  the  project. 

Last  month,  the  White  Hotise  an- 
nounced approval  for  new  urban  com- 
munity development,  utilizing  Govern- 
ment surplus  land  in  northeast  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  involving  private  enterprise 
planning  and  operation.  Surveys  for  sim- 
ilar projects  are  tmderway  across  the 
cotmtry. 

Just  last  week,  the  Nation's  insurance 
companies  announced  a  $1  billion  pro- 
gram to  create  new  jobs  and  new  hous- 
ing in  American  cities. 

In  this  cormection,  I  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  endorsing  the  view  expressed 
last  Friday  in  the  New  York  Times— and 
this  has  been  expressed  in  other  papers— 
that  this  program  gives  "needed  stimu- 
lus" to  the  rent  supplement  program. 
As  the  Times  said : 

since  the  industry  has  specifically  pledged 
to  put  funds  Into  this  program,  there  Is  no 
excuse  at  all  for  Congress  to  drag  Its  heels. 

I  believe  that  those  in  Congress  who 
have  voted  against  rent  supplements 
and  model  cities,  thinking  that  private 
enterprise  would  not  show  interest  in 
these  programs,  must  now  reassess  their 
views. 

Private  enterprise  is  participating.  We 
in  Congress  must  support  these  efforts. 

All  of  us  know  that  local  public  hous- 
ing authorities  have  not  been  able  to 
create  bold  and  workable  solutions.  It  is 
small  wonder  in  some  cases,  that  they 
function  at  all— faced  as  they  are  with 
mountains  of  redtape  and  constant 
delays. 

This  is  involved  not  only  at  the  Fed- 
eral Government  level  but  also  in  many 
cases  in  the  sprawling  urban  areas. 
Sometimes  we  run  into  15  to  20  different 
local  units  of  government,  but  they 
either  cannot  get  together  or  it  takes 
them  a  long  time  to  accomplish  the 
planning. 

A  public  housing  authority  must  first 
find  the  land  on  which  to  build,  go 
through  drawn-out  coordination  pro- 
cedures, negotiate  a  purchase  price,  buy 
the  land,  get  the  architect,  plan  the 
project,  hire  the  contractors,  supervise 
the  building,  and  rent  and  maintain  the 
completed  structures. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
private  industry,  operating  through  the 
profit  incentive,  can  add  a  new  housing 
dimension  efficiently  and  effectively  for 
this  ptuT>ose.  from  start  to  finish. 

As  President  Johnson  noted  in  his  let- 
ter to  me  as  chairman  of  the  committee: 

What  Is  needed  most  critically  Is  a  con- 
centration of  manpower.  Imagination,  and 
local   Initiative— bolstered  by  public  funds. 

This  is  the  formula — a  winning  for- 
mula, In  my  view — for  both  rent  sup- 
plements and  model  cities.  The  approach 
is  innovative  and  it  is  prudent.  Both 
programs  contain  an  important  eco- 
nomic  mtiltiplier   eflect. 

The  cost  of  the  programs  relative  to 
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the  taxpayer,  compared  with  the  prob- 
lem and  what  is  needed  overall  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  is  relatively  modest,  but 
their  impact  on  the  cities  in  their  po- 
tential to  generate  new  dollars  and  new 
efforts,  is  powerful  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  city  occupies  the 
center  of  our  domestic  concern.  We  are 
in  the  midst  of  an  urban  revolution.  And 
we  must  respond  to  It  with  imagination 
and  boldness. 

As  the  President  has  said: 

If  we  are  to  provide  the  new  housing  and 
new  knowledge  which  our  Nation  urgently 
needs,  we  must  develop  new  and  faster  and 
more  efficient  housing  tecliDlc^ues. 

This  is  the  great  promise  of  model 
cities  and  rent  supplements.  I  know  that 
the  programs  are  new  and  I  would  be 
the  last  to  sugge.st — I  am  not  that  naive, 
having  dealt  with  this  matter  many 
years  appropriationwise — that  there 
will  not  be  some  snafus  and  some  prob- 
lems, but  this  is  true  with  all  new  pro- 
grams. But  it  is  in  this  broad  approach 
that  something  must  be  done.  We  must 
make  a  start.  It  seems  to  be  the  best 
approach  offered  by  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought — 
experts  and  otherwise — to  the  urban 
problem.  This  is  what  they  have 
suggested. 

Thus,  working  together,  Government 
:xn6.  private  enterprise  can  find  new  and 
better  ways,  I  think,  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  Nation. 

Of  course,  housing  needs  are  not  the 
whole  of  the  urban  problem  but  they  are 
a  very  important  part  of  it. 

We  have  made  a  promising  start.  It  is 
only  a  beginning.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  .support,  in  full,  the  legislative  pro- 
grams for  urban  America.  Having 
aroused  the  expectation  of  our  citizens, 
and  having  stimulated  these  massive 
efforts,  I  do  not  think  we  dare  go  back 
on  our  commitments. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stand  firm  on 
these  commitments,  particularly  today 
in  regard  to  the  pending  legislation.  I 
urge  Senators  to  join  in  telling  150  mil- 
lion urban  Americans  that  the  prom- 
ises we  have  made,  and  the  hopes  we 
have  given,  are  the  promises  we  shall 
keep;  and  that  rent  supplements  and 
model  cities  shall  remain  the  corner- 
stones of  these  promises. 

Let  us  work  to  restore  in  full  the  funds 
requested  for  these  programs.  By  so  do- 
ing, we  shall  keep  faith  with  the  people 
and  the  progress  we  all  seek  for  a 
brighter  and  more  prosperous  future  for 
t;ie  urban  problems  of  America.  These 
are  modest  programs  compared  to  the 
broad,  terrible,  and  agonizing  problem  of 
the  cities  of  the  United  States. 

I  was  in  my  home  State  last  week.  I 
spoke  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  my  home 
city  of  Seattle  on  the  subject  of  cities. 
The  thought  struck  me  as  to  why  this  is 
a  problem  for  all  of  us  to  move  into. 
When  we  talk  about  riots  in  the  cities 
and  unrest  in  the  cities,  we  are  talking 
not  only  about  those  who  are  involved 
directly,  but  also,  perhaps,  those  who  are 
concerned  indirectly.  A  conservative  es- 
timate of  the  number  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  riots  is  about  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
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States.  Normally,  in  any  great  country, 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  population 
would  not  seem  to  be  able  to  shake  the 
foundations  of  the  country.  But  in  this 
country,  it  did.  So  one  must  conclude 
that  the  problems  go  way  beyond  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  population.  They 
involve  all  of  us.  Something  is  wrong. 
Something  needs  to  be  corrected.  So  a 
start  should  be  made. 

Many  projects  are  involved.  The  t<3tal 
budget  this  year  provides  $6.2  billion- 
plus  for  various  programs.  The  bill  pro- 
vides many  programs,  if  it  is  passed, 
which  the  local  people  can  take  advan- 
tage of.  Money  is  not  the  sole  answer,  of 
course.  Attitudes,  employment,  housing, 
transit^ — all  these  are  factors.  In  many 
areas  jobs  are  available;  but  to  induce  a 
person  who  lives  in  a  ghetto  to  travel  10, 
15,  or  even  40  miles  to  where  a  job  exists 
and  to  expose  h.m  to  it  is  another  prob- 
lem of  the  cities. 

I  said  the  budget  provides  $6.2  billion 
when  all  the  items  are  totaled.  This 
amount  does  not  include  the  so-called 
poverty  program,  which,  by  the  way.  in 
my  opinion,  is  beginning  to  show  great 
results  in  the  United  Sutes  after  a  slow 
start  and  the  overcoming  of  some  prob- 
lems, because  it  was  a  new  program.  We 
must  look  at  the  entire  picture  if  we  are 
to  zero  in  on  the  problems. 

The  average  American  probably  thinks 
he  understands  the  problems.  Sometimes 
all  of  us  say,  "Yes.  we  understand  now"; 
but  the  understanding  all  too  often  is 
merely  the  result  of  a  rearrangement  of 
our  prejudice  and  bias.  The  feelings  still 
exist.  Sometimes  it  is  because  of  our  lack 
of  awareness  of  the  needs  of  the  times. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Seiiate  will 
not  consider  that  it  is  voting  merely  on 
two  programs.  The  two  are  a  part  of  the 
whole  picture.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  classed 
as  urban  dwellers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information  concern- 
ing the  amount  of  money  that  will  be 
spent  under  the  bill  for  the  aid  of  cities, 
first,  under  the  existing  urban  renewal 
program,  and  second,  under  the  model 
cities  program,  do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  budget  estimate  for  the  model 
cities  was  S662  million? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  budget  esti- 
mate was  $662  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  House  approved 
$237  miUion? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  bill  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  recommended  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington,  contains  $537 
miUion? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  the 
version  of  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
is  $300  million  more  than  the  House  rec- 
ommended'' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct,  and 
$125  million  below  the  budget  estimate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  addition  to  the  $537 
million  recommended  as  a  new  program 
to  establish  model  cities,  there  is  in  the 


bill  an  existing  program  providing  for 
$750  million  for  urban  renewal? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  $750  million  for  ur- 
ban renewal,  yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  the  total  will  be 
$750  million  for  urban  renewal,  plus  $537 
million  for  model  cities,  making  a  total 
of  $1,287  billion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct.  As  I 
said,  in  all  the  bills,  the  amount  is  $6.2 
billion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  does  that  $6.2  bil- 
lion accumulate? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  are  grants  for 
water  and  sewer  facilities,  open  space 
programs,  urban  planning  grants,  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly,  grants  for  neighbor- 
hood facilities.  I  shall  put  a  list  into  the 
Record.  The  program  includes  school 
luncii  programs,  which  refers  to  the 
cities.  The  rodent  control  program  is  a 
part  of  the  total  program. 

They  all  add  up  to  $6.2  billion-plus. 
Thai  does  not  include  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  that  all  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  That  amount  is 
included  in  all  the  approaches  toward 
the  cities  problems. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  total  would  be 
$6  2  billion.  If  we  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  there  would  be 
another  $5.1  billion  for  poverty. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  With  some  kind  of 
a  special  program  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  that  would  be  a 
total  of  $11.3  bilhon.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  Senator  has 
added  them  correctly. 

I  shall  put  in  the  Record  all  the  items 
we  consider  to  be  included  in  our  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  the  cities  and 
what  will  be  covered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first.  I  rise 
to  support  our  chairman.  I  think  he  con- 
ducted this  matter  in  an  extraordinarily 
able  way,  but,  more  than  that,  those  of 
us  who  participated  in  the  discussions 
in  the  committee,  as  did  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  and  myself 
and  other  Senators,  come  to  the  floor  so 
impressed  with  the  titanic  struggle  which 
took  place  in  the  committee  as  to  have 
that  struggle  have  a  distinct  bearing  on 
what  we  do  on  the  floor.  I  can  assure 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  this  problem 
was  thoroughly  fought  in  the  committee, 
with  every  conceivable  argument  I  have 
ever  heard  made  for  and  against,  with 
special  testimony  from  people  in  Govern- 
ment departments  who  knew  about  the 
problem  and  who  were  especially  avail- 
able. If  anything  was  ever  the  product 
of  debate  rather  than  some  kind  of  trade, 
this  was  it. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  our  chairman, 
because  he  certainly  held  up  his  end  in 
a  manful  way,  in  accordance  with  his 
convictions,  and  what  I  think  is  the 
essential  need  of  the  country,  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  committee,  which  were 
most  thorough,  and  in  which  these  ques- 
tions were  hotly  contested. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
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tor.  I  do  not  know  of  any  legislation  In 
which  a  fine  tooth  comb  was  used  more 
to  go  Into  this  question  from  every  side 
than  in  this  particular  legislation. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  President.  I  rise  not  to  speak  about 
the  facts,  figures,  and  details,  which 
have  already  been  stated,  and  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  stated  again,  but  I  speak 
to  this  matter  from  a  very  particular 
vantage  point,  I  come  from  the  State 
which  has  the  biggest  city,  with,  unfor- 
tunately, the  biggest  slums  and  the  big- 
gest problems,  financial,  economic,  and 
social,  of  any  city  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  I  speak  also  as  some- 
thing of  an  expert,  having  been  the  child 
of  the  very  conditions  which  we  are  try- 
ing to  correct  and  having  lived  with 
them  all  my  life— my  own  personal  re- 
lations, my  parents,  friends,  so  many  of 
the  surroundings  in  which  I  have  spent 
a  whole  lifetime. 

I  think  everybody  is  critically  inter- 
ested in  the  anatomy  of  all  these  riots. 
We  cannot  wait,  before  we  vote  on  model 
cities  or  rent  supplements,  for  a  report 
to  come  in  from  the  President's  commis- 
sion or  from  the  committees  which  we 
have  ourselves  set  up  to  do  this  job.  We 
have  to  act  now. 

It  is  from  that  point  of  view  that  I 
wish  to  speak.  I  heard  with  the  greatest 
interest  the  large  figures  e.xpressed.  and 
the  figures  are  large.  No  one  can  gainsay 
that.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  total  fig- 
ures are  infinitely  larger.  The  country 
has  a  gross  national  product  of  $750  bil- 
lion a  year.  It  has  a  per  capita  income 
which  verges  on  $3,000  a  year,  though  it 
Is  not  equally  shared,  by  any  means,  in 
tne  country.  The  difference,  even  in  tax- 
paying,  for  30  million  of  our  people,  is  so 
great,  that  if  we  could  upgrade  them 
even  5  percent,  speaking  even  in  terms  of 
taxpaying  capacity— because  Americans 
pay  about  25  percent  of  their  income,  at 
some  level — it  would  make  this  total  ex- 
penditure pale  into  its  relative  position, 
which  is  not  too  great. 

Second,  when  we  talk  about  the  sums 
of  money  which  are  appropriated,  let  us 
consider  the  sums  of  money  which  are 
required.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  to 
re-do  three  slums  alone,  in  Harlem,  in 
the  Bronx,  and  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant  in 
Brooklyn,  is  estimated  to  cost  from  SI. 5 
billion,  as  a  minimum,  to  $5.5  billion,  as 
a  maximum.  No  wonder  mayors  testified 
before  Senator  Ribicoff's  committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  $500  billion  in  the  course  of 
the  next  10  or  20  years  to  really  reform 
the  cities. 

Mr.  President,  big  figures  are  relative. 
They  are  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  Nobody 
is  afraid  to  spend  money  if  he  can  earn 
it.  We  are  really  talking  about  funda- 
mental earning  in  terms  of  the  country. 
Because,  Mr.  President,  looking  now  to 
the  anatomy  of  these  riots,  whatever  may 
be  the  particular  spark  which  set  them 
off  at  the  particular  time — a  long,  hot 
summer,  a  concentration  of  rather  In- 
cendiary agitation,  and  a  deep  frustra- 
tion with  the  fact  that  not  enough  was 
being  done,  or  that  was  visual,  in  any 
case,  I  think  they  had  a  little  assistance 
from  what  happened  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  respect  to  the  so- 
called  rat  control  bill,  which  people  in 


the  cities  felt  was  a  pretty  callous  way  of 
looking  at  our  problems,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  is  now  being  corrected  in 
the  other  body,  and  that  is  the  best  place 
in  which  it  could  be  corrected,  in  my 
opinion — the  riots  were  set  off,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident; and  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
basic  causes  of  those  riots  are — because, 
as  lawyers,  we  know  that  things  are  al- 
ways pretty  much  what  they  seem  to  be, 
and  it  is  only  the  rare  exception  when 
they  are  not — attributable  to  the  unbe- 
lievably depressed  and  uncertain  condi- 
tions created  by  bad  housing,  completely 
unsanitar>'  and  almost  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  the  uncertainty  as  to  jobs, 
and  enormous  rates  of  unemployment 
consequent  to  lack  of  education  and  lack 
of  training,  crime  conditions,  and  defi- 
ciencies in  educational  opportunity 
which  are  rampant  in  the  so-called  slum 
and   ghetto   areas. 

So,  slowly  and  painfully,  having  been 
awakened  lo  this  situation,  we  are  trying 
to  impove  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  concept  here 
as  to  which  comes  first,  the  chicken  or 
the  egg.  Who  is  to  say,  if  people  get  jobs 
first,  that  they  will  not,  in  time,  be  able 
to  turn  around  and  finance — because 
they  can  pay  the  rents — decent  housing, 
which  will  then  be  constructed  in  the 
slum  areas;  or  who  is  to  say  that  they 
will  have  no  motivation  to  go  out  and 
seek  the  training  and  education  and  the 
jobs,  if  they  live  under  conditions  which 
are  human,  and  which  stimulate  human 
beings  to  try  to  do  something  for  them- 
selves? 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  these  things 
are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Education, 
housing,  and  jobs  are  the  3  R's,  in  my 
judgment— although  R  is  not  the  first 
letter  of  each  word,  it  is  essentially  the 
same  thing— of  dealing  with  slum  con- 
ditions and  avoiding  violence  and  riots, 
which  are  very  strange  to  the  American 
character,  where  we  depend  so  much  and 
so  patiently  on  democratic  means  to  solve 
our  problems. 

The  3  R's,  I  repeat,  are  housing,  jobs, 
and  education;  and  they  are  equal  in 
rank.  We  have  to  do  something  about  all 
of  them  in  order  to  make  any  real  prog- 
ress. I  say  that,  Mr.  President,  as  a  child 
of  the  ghetto,  deeply  imbued  with  its 
problems  and  understanding  them  very 
thoroughly.  If  you  afford  the  housing 
which  gives  the  incentive  for  a  human 
being  to  feel  as  though  he  is  living  like  a 
human  being,  and  to  do  something  for 
himself,  it  moves  him  to  get  a  little  edu- 
cation, which  also  must  be  available  in 
those  cases,  and  to  seek  to  upgrade  him- 
self, to  get  a  little  skill  from  the  pools 
which  are  available  to  get  some  skills, 
and  to  qualify  for  a  job. 

Unless  they  are  all  blended  together, 
Mr.  President,  we  will  not  cure  the  prob- 
lems of  the  slums,  and  we  will  have  a 
long,  hot  summer,  perhaps  longer  and 
hotter,  next  summer,  than  we  had  this 
summer. 

Mr.  President.  I  estimate  that  97  per- 
cent or  more  of  those  in  the  slimis  af- 
fected by  the  riots  had  nothing  to  do 
with  them  and  that  is  the  way  it  should 
be,  at  the  very  least.  You  cannot  arrest 
20  million  people;  and  that  Is  the  Negro 
population  of  this  country.  Who  would 
want  to,  when  there  is  really  a  funda- 


mental national  injustice   which   needs 
to  be  remedied? 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  fundamental 
aspects  of  this  matter,  therefore,  comes 
down  to  what  can  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram do.  and  why  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram is  a  special  program  apart  from 
the  regular  housing  programs,  including 
those  like  221(d)(3),  which  have  shown 
considerable  benefit  for  housing  in  the 
moderate  and  low  income  groups. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  virtue  of  the 
model  cities  program  is  that  it  will  rep- 
resent a  very  visual  translation  of  our 
ideals  and  our  ambitions  into  practical- 
ity in  the  big  cities;  70  cities  will  be 
chosen — mind  you.  this  is  out  of  193  ap- 
plications— so  we  cannot  talk  about 
feeding  more  money  into  the  program 
than  it  requires;  because,  at  the  very 
best,  we  are  going  to  satisfy  about  one- 
third  of  the  need  by  the  appropriation 
proposed  in  this  bill.  That  is  at  the  very 
best. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  mass  and  zero 
in  on  a  particular  slum  community  with 
a  totality  of  housing,  education,  and 
social  services,  such  as  are  comprised 
within  the  model  cities  program,  then 
you  have  the  opportunity  to  inspire,  by 
example,  with  a  very  visual  demonstra- 
tion of  what  government  can  accomplish 
in  order  to  help  people  on  their  way  up 
from  the  depths  of  poverty  and  slum  liv- 
ing. So  the  model  cities  program,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  most  creative  and  in- 
ventive which  we  have  so  far  had  in  the 
housing  field. 

I  like  the  fact  that  it  calls  for  an  ex- 
pediter on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  an  expediter  on  the  part 
of  the  city  in  which  the  model  cities 
demonstration  Is  to  take  place,  because 
one  of  the  problems  has  been  the  failure 
to  coordinate  problems  across  the  board, 
using  the  systems  management  tech- 
niques which  we  are  now  using  in  the 
most  advanced  types  of  business,  like 
aerospace  and  weapons  production, 
which  have  shown  themselves  to  be  so 
uniquely  adaptable  to  getting  the  best  out 
of  the  industrial  process. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  frustrate, 
but  we  should  rather  promote  a  creative 
activity  of  this  character,  v.hich  does 
what  so  many  who  now  argue  against  it 
are  always  asking  be  done,  in  that  it 
coordinates  everything  thai  the  Govern- 
ment has  available,  zeroing  it  in  upon 
the  target  where  it  can  do  '-he  most  good, 
and  which,  as  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  M.^cNusoNl  I  think  so  elo- 
quently has  said,  and  I  will  not  repeat 
it.  gives  the  best  opportunity,  for  the 
private  enterprise  system  to  do  its  part. 
In  my  judgment.  Mr.  President,  that 
part  is  about  nine-tenths  of  the  whole, 
and  that  is  why.  though  these  appropria- 
tions, like  the  $537  million  for  model 
cities,  are  not  remotely  related  to  the 
total  demand,  as  the  incentive,  as  the 
stimulus,  as  the  central  core  around 
which  the  business  community  can  build, 
they  are  indispensable,  have  a  real  pur- 
pose, and  can  do  a  very  big  part  of  the 
job. 

Finally,  Mr.  President — and  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  who  has  been 
patiently  waiting,  that  I  shall  finish  in  1 

minute 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the 
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Senator  to  take  all  the  time  he  wants. 
I  am  not  in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  just  like  to  con- 
clude. Mr.  President,  on  the  qu8Stion  of 
the  general  money  equation  which  is  agi- 
tating Congress,  and  that  is.  Can  we  have 
a  war  in  Vietnam  and,  at  the  same  time, 
do  for  the  cities  what  is  essential  for 
them? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  we  have 
much  choice.  The  alternatives  are  too 
dire.  To  continue  the  injustice  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  response  to  the  agony 
of  the  cities  which  has  characterized  our 
efforts  up  to  now,  Mr.  President,  would 
only  result  in  bedeviling  the  United 
States  with  further  internal  disorder  at 
a  time  when  it  needs  the  greatest  degree 
of  unity  in  order  to  cari-y  on  the  Vietnam 
war. 

We  have  never  carried  on  a  war  with- 
out borrowing,  and  the  only  reason  we 
have  not  done  things  like  this  during 
any  war  heretofore.  Mr.  President,  is  be- 
cause we  have  not  had  the  men  and  ma- 
terials available  to  be  diverted  from  war 
purposes  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
just  such  problems  in  the  cities. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  true  today. 
The  Vietnam  war  is  not  taking  the  men 
and  materials  required  for  these  things. 
The  men  and  materials  are  available, 
and  hence  in  terms  of  domestic  priority, 
in  this  case  have  a  ranking  with  the  pri- 
ority of  Vietnam;  and.  with  the  avail- 
ability of  the  men  and  materials,  it  is 
our  duty  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of 
the  cities. 

Besides.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an  abso- 
lute stern  necessity,  because  we  cannot 
accept  the  social  conditions  which  will 
result  if  we  fail  in  our  duty  in  this  regard 
at  this  time. 

What  the  administration  has  failed  to 
do  is  to  establish  the  necessary  national 
priorities.  We  are  still  dispersed  all  over 
the  lot.  The  administration  refuses  to  ad- 
mit that  the  Vietnamese  war  is  a  war, 
and  that  in  a  war,  you  have  to  borrow,  as 
we  did  during  World  War  II,  and  refuses 
to  admit  that  we  do  have  the  men  and 
materials  available  to  establish  the  order 
of  national  priorities  which  will  permit 
just  such  programs  as  this  model  cities 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  fear,  as  I  said 
this  morning,  of  voting  for  a  tax  in- 
crease. However,  before  I  do.  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  It  will  be  a  fair  measure.  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  the  loopholes,  or 
some  of  them  at  least — I  do  not  expect 
the  millennium— will  have  been  closed 
and  that  any  unnecessary  expenditures 
which  can  be  deferred  will  have  been 
deferred.  National  priorities  will  recog- 
nize that  this  struggle  concerning  the 
tremendously  seething  problem  of  the 
cities  Is  entitled  to  equal  rank  with  the 
problem  of  Vietnam,  and  that  our  coim- 
tr>-  can  do  It  today.  Our  people  always 
react  if  called  upon  to  do  so  patriotically 
by  the  Members  of  Congress  and  by  the 
President. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  things  to 
me  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
coming  as  I  do  from  this  rather  unique 
area  of  New  York  which  has  such  a  great 
city  In  it.  a  city  that  epitomizes  within 
itself  about  all  the  problems  of  sliuns 
and  ghettos  which  we  find  throughout 


the  United  States— and  I  say  this  in 
tribute  to  the  Congress — is  the  most  con- 
siderate way  in  which  Congress  reacts 
to  the  riots. 

Instead  of  Congress  reacting  as  a 
result  of  determination  to  punish  and 
suppress  the  people  within  the  frame  of 
reference  in  which  the  riots  took  place 
and  deny  them  the  things  which  they 
need  in  the  way  of  housing  and  educa- 
tion and  jobs.  Congress  has  acted  out  of 
a  sense  of  justice. 

Whatever  may  be  our  differences  as 
to  means  and  amount.  I  am  most  grateful 
for  the  really  exciting  attitude  in  Con- 
gress to  legislate  out  of  a  sense  of  justice 
rather  than  out  of  a  sense  of  resentment, 

Mr.  President.  I  make  that  statement 
to  every  Member,  regardless  of  how  he 
votes  on  this  particular  part  of  the 
pending  bill.  In  the  hearts  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate  I  do 
not  find— and  I  think  I  am  a  pretty  sen- 
sitive observer  in  that  regard — a  resent- 
ment, but  rather  I  find  a  desire  to  do 
what  is  truly  and  honestly  needed  to 
justify  and  satisfy  the  justifiable  griev- 
ances which  have  now  extended  over  a 
period  of  decades. 

Tnis  is  a  tremendous  vindication  of 
our  democratic  society  and  explains  why 
it  is  successful  in  this  country.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  American 
mind  and  the  American  spirit. 

If  I  do  nothing  else  today.  I  wish  to 
pay  my  tribute  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  their  treatment  of  this  problem. 

I  think  we  have  made  a  splendid  and 
powerful  case  for  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram. I  support  it  myself.  I  hope  very 
much,  in  the  high  interest  of  the  Na- 
tion, its  future  and  its  destiny,  that  the 
measure  will  be  supported  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor, 

I  join  with  that  the  gratification  that 
this  problem  is  being  looked  at  with  a 
sense  of  true  statesmanship  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  express  such  confidence  in  a  just 
result. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  that  I  was  in  the  Chamber  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  delivered  his  persuasive  and  effec- 
tive plea  on  behalf  of  the  model  cities 
program,  I  certainly  support  the  Senator 
in  what  he  has  had  to  say. 


PREDICTED  SUBSTANTIAL  CUTS  IN 
EXPENDITURES  BEFORE  TAX  IN- 
CREASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
dict that  President  Johnson  will  recom- 
mend substantial  expenditure  cuts  to 
salvage  his  tax  increase  bill. 

A  56  billion  annual  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures, coupled  with  a  6-percent  tax 
increase,  would  yield  the  same  as  the 
President's  10  percent  surtax,  which  will 
yield  about  SIO  billion  on  the  basis  of 
the  calendar  year,  or  a  S2  billion  spend- 
ing cut. 

I  make  it  clear  that  this  predicted  ac- 
tion is  based  on  the  President's  analysis 
of  the  economic  situation,  particularly 
as  to  the  need  for  reducing  inflationarj- 
pressure. 


I  do  not  agree  that  we  are  faced  with 
strong  inflationar>-  pressures  at  the 
moment,  and  I  am  opposed  to  a  tax  In- 
crease on  any  basis.  But,  m  terms  of  the 
administrations  conclusioiis  on  this 
matter,  it  seems  obvious  to  me  that  an 
expenditure  reduction  would  have  the 
same  overall  effect  as  a  tax  rise  in  terms 
of  the  aggregates  and,  at  the  same  time, 
would  prove  healthier  for  the  economy. 

Even  more  important  to  the  success 
of  the  President's  tax  plan  is  the  bed- 
rock congressional  opposition  to  a  tax 
increase  without  some  moderation  in  the 
immense  budget  Increase  for  the  coming 
year. 

Not  only  will  the  President  have  trou- 
ble in  the  Ways  aiid  Means  Committee 
without  a  big  spending  cut,  but  his  tax 
bill  will  also  be  in  serious  trouble  in  the 
Senate  unless  there  is  a  substantial 
specific  recommendation  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  cut  spending. 

Expenditure  reduction  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  a  tax  increase.  First  of 
all,  it  is  a  much  more  flexible  fiscal 
weapon.  Budget  cuts  can  be  put  into 
effect  immediately  by  the  President  and 
timed  to  the  needs  of  the  economy.  They 
also  allow  for  a  much  more  rapid  reversal 
of  policy  than  a  tax  increase  enacted  for 
a  2-year  period. 

Last  December  the  President  reduced 
spending  S3  billion  in  order  to  stem  an 
inflationary  threat.  In  March,  when  the 
inflationaJT  threat  abated,  the  Presi- 
dent restored  the  spending  commitment. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  tax  increase 
would  be  frozen  into  the  economy  for  2 
years.  It  could  seriously  aggravate  an 
unforeseeable  recession  in  1968  or  1969. 

With  Presidential  leaderslup,  a  $6  bil- 
lion cut  is  well  within  reach,  I  think  that 
substantial  cuts  from  the  President's 
1968  budget  request  can  be  made  in  four 
area.s — public  works,  the  space  program, 
the  development  of  a  supersonic  trans- 
port, and  military  expenditures  in  Eu- 
rope. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  other 
opportunities  for  reduction  or  slowdown 
in  expenditures  are  available  to  the 
President,  Holding  back  on  contract 
awards  would  have  a  dampening  effect 
on  any  inflationary  pressures  that  might 
develop.  We  know  from  past  history  that 
contract  awards  have  a  highly  stimulat- 
ing effect  because  they  induce  industry 
and  individuals  to  expend  in  anticipa- 
tion. 

The  amount  of  contracts  awarded  by 
the  Government  each  year  is  huge;  if  the 
President  were  to  hold  back  on  a  part  of 
this,  it  would  be  very  effective  in  stopping 
upward  pressures.  Furthermore,  the  ad- 
ministration could  stop  existing  con- 
tracts, or  at  least  impose  a  stretchout  on 
them,  even  though  such  actions  might 
involve  certain  penalty  costs.  If  an 
emergency  is  bad  enough  to  require  a 
10-percent  tax  increase,  then  it  is  bad 
enough  to  require  such  decisive  action 
on  existing  programs. 

Our  aids  to  aviation,  water  carriers, 
and  other  businesses  are  on  the  increase. 
These  deserve  a  long,  hard  look.  Like- 
wise, our  troop  commitments  in  Europe. 
Let  us  put  some  pressure  on  our  wealthy 
allies  to  bear  some  more  of  the  burden 
of  defending  themselves.  They  seem  to 
forget  that  their  own  nations  are  in  line 
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of  fire,  and  they  are  not  simply  doing 
Uncle  Sam  a  favor. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake,  however, 
to  reduce  our  all-too-sparse  outlays  for 
education,  welfare,  slum  rehabilitation, 
and  manpower  training.  We  should  also 
include  the  model  cities  program  which, 
I  agree,  is  essential  if  we  are  going  to 
have  any  kind  of  rational  system  of  pri- 
orities. I  would  also  include  rent  supple- 
ments. These  are  vital  investments  in 
people  and  very  necessarj-  to  our  social 
and  economic  growth.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  most  diflBcult  to  achieve  any 
significant  expenditure  reductions  out 
of  the  limited  amounts  that  we  now  in- 
vest in  these  activities  without  gutting 
these  essential  programs,  concerning 
which  I  think  we  have  made  a  good 
start. 

This  morning  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  held  hearings  at  which  three 
of  the  Nation's  most  eminent  economists 
in  the  field  of  cost-benefit  analysis  ap- 
peared. They  were  unanimous  in  their 
recognition  that  our  priorities  are  very 
badly  out  of  kilter  and  that  our  in- 
vestments in  reclamation  projects,  for 
example,  and  in  the  great  public  works 
projects  are  based  on  a  grievously  er- 
roneous discount  rate  which  has  no  re- 
lationship to  cost  of  mvestment  in 
economy  or  opportunity  costs  for  pri- 
vate industry  or,  for  that  matter  to 
what  the  Federal  Government  pays  for 
the  money  which  it  borrows  with  which 
to  finance  the  projects,  that  as  a  result 
we  extravagantly  waste  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  another  area  in 
which  we  can  cut  back  sharply,  and  we 
should  do  so  swiftly. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS,  1968 


The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'H.R.  9960'  making  ap- 
propriations for  sundry  independent  ex- 
ecutive bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  int^rest  to  the  re- 
marks made  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
todav.  And  I  must  say  that  I  am  greatly 
in  svmpathy  with  some  of  the  views— not 
all  of  them — expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  with 
respect  to  economy  in  thi.s  country. 

I  am  also  fully  aware  and  cognizant 
of  the  views  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  with  whose  views  I  have 
been  acquainted  for  a  long  time. 

I  propose  to  discuss  a  few  of  the  rami- 
fications and  implications  of  the  model 
cities  program  about  which  I  doubt  most 
Senators  are  aware  and  which  I  believe 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

I  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that, 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  this 
committee.  I  did  express  my  views  in 
the  subcommittee  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, and  the  chairman  is  fully  aware 
of  my  position.  I  completely  reserved  my 
rights  in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
full  committee  markup  to  take  independ- 
ent action  on  this  matter,  and  I  will  take 


that    Independent   action   with   opposi- 
tion to  the  pending  amendment. 

Regardless  of  how  anyone  may  feel 
about  the  problems  of  this  country,  par- 
ticularly the  problems  of  the  cities,  I  do 
not  believe  that  anyone  can  strictly  cor- 
relate the  riots  that  have  gone  on  this 
summer  with  the  problems  of  the  cities. 
The  statements  by  the  people  who  had 
led  these  riots  and  the  statements  by  the 
people  before  the  riots  pay  only  super- 
ficial attention  to  the  problems  of  the 
cities  It  is  obvious  that  the  fundamental 
purpo.se  of  these  people  is  not  social  re- 
form or  improvement  of  the  cities;  their 
fundamental  purpose  is  to  create  disor- 
der and  to  destroy  property  and  lives. 
Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  what  their 
purpose  is.  You  can  call  them  Commu- 
nists if  you  wish.  You  can  argue  any  way 
you  wish  about  what  they  are.  But  this 
is  their  puiiaose. 

I  say  that  the  riots  bear  no  relation  to 
the  problems  we  are  trying  to  solve  in 
Congress,  because  there  is  a  much  more 
personal  and  selfish  purpose,  that  of 
self-aggrandizement  by  publicity  through 
the  news  media — printed  paper,  televi- 
sion, and  radio. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  made  a  statement  a  few  moments 
ago  to  which  I  must  take  exception.  He 
said  that  you  cannot  put  20  million  Ne- 
groes in  jail.  I  agree  with  this  statement. 
But  the  implication  of  what  he  said  is 
that  every  Negro  in  this  country  sup- 
ports the  rioting,  the  disorder,  the  loot- 
ing, the  property  destruction,  and  the 
life  destruction  in  the  cities  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  true.  I  have 
been  approached  time  after  time  in  the 
last  few  tortured  months  by  long-time 
friends  of  the  Negro  race  and  other  mi- 
nority races,  and  from  all  of  them  I 
receive  the  utmost  condemnation  of  the 
Stokely  Carmichaels  and  the  Rap 
Browns  and  all  the  others  of  their  ilk, 
of  whom  this  country  would  be  well  rid 
in  this  time  of  crisis. 

Progress  in  the  civil  rights  area  can  be 
made  only  through  law  and  order.  I  am 
as  well  aware  of  this  as  anyone,  and  I 
take  second  place  to  no  one  in  the  Sen- 
ate or,  in  fact,  in  Congress  for  the  num- 
ber of  years  I  have  labored  in  the  vine- 
yards of  trying  to   produce  equal  civil 
rights,  equal  opportunities,  equal  educa- 
tion, and  equal  justice  in  this  country.  I 
need  not  take  a  back  seat  to  anyone,  be- 
cause, with  the  exception  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York,  I  have  authored 
and  coauthored  more  civil  rights  legis- 
lation than  has  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate.  Speaking  as  one  who  has  been 
active  in  this  field— though  perhaps  not 
speaking  as  often  as  others — I  cannot 
agree  that  the  riots  in  the  streets  are 
the  result  simply  of  social  injustice:  be- 
cause I  know  himdreds  of  members  of 
the  Negro  race  who  do  not  stand  for  this, 
and   they   are   anxious  to  move   ahead 
within  the  realm  of  law   and  order  In 
order  to  achieve  equality,  justice,  oppor- 
tunities, and  education. 

I  wish  to  speak  for  a  few  moments  to 
the  problem  we  have  here.  What  most 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  not  aware  of 
is  that  there  is  a  very  close  relationship 
between  the  planning  grants  and  the 
model  cities  program.  Last  year  we  ap- 


propriated $11  million  for  the  planning 
grants,  and  let  me  explain  what  hap- 
pened. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  model  cities 
program,  a  city  must  first  obtain  a  plan- 
ning grant  from  HUD,  in  order  that  they 
can  then  present  a  model  cities  program 
to  HUD  at  a  later  time.  I  might  say, 
parenthetically,  that  we  might  concern 
ourselves  a  little  about  the  ultimate 
power  we  are  putting  down  there  in  the 
hands  of  one  man.  It  takes  from  6 
months  to  a  year  just  to  get  through  the 
planning  grant  period.  We  will  be  at 
least  one-quarter  of  the  way  through 
this  year  before  the  pending  appropria- 
tion bill  has  ever  a  chance  of  becoming 
a  law,  and  we  may  be  one-third  of  the 
way  through  this  year  before  it  ever  be- 
comes a  law. 

After  these  planning  grants  are  given 
to  the  various  cities,  there  is  a  neces.sary 
delay  of  6  months  to  a  year  before  they 
are  approved  by  HUD.  But  does  this 
mean  model  cities?  No,  not  in  any  sense. 
They  have  to  present  to  HUD  a  plan 
which  indicates  that  they  might  have  a 
program  which  might  come  under  the 
model  cities  program. 

Now,  what  happened  to  the  SU  million 
last  year?  I  am  reading  from  the  actual 
justification  given  to  us  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, in  part  4,  on  page  B-16: 

It  is  expected  that  approvals  for  planning 
grants  for  around  70  or  more  cities  will  be 
announced,  for  the  most  part,  after  May  1 
and  before  June  30,  1967.  Grants  will  not  be 
approved  on  a  nrst-come-flrst -served  basis, 
but  will  be  avaluated  in  terms  of  the  ability 
and  competence  of  the  community  to  h.indle 
Its  problem,  the  responsiveness  and  ability  of 
the  local  demonstration  agency  to  work  ef- 
fectively with  other  elements  of  the  com- 
munitvl  and  the  ability  to  achieve  results 
in  a  short  period  of  time  within  the  neigh- 
borhood area  selected.  So-called  "package" 
plans  would  not  be  acceptable  in  that  they 
do  not  ordinarily  provide  adequately  for  the 
specific  character  and  needs  of  the  individ- 
ual community. 
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Now,  I  shall  skip  a  paragraph  and  then 
continue  reading: 

The  planning  process,  after  award  of  the 
grant,  is  expected  to  take  from  six  to  twelve 
months  and  lead  to  the  commitment  of  sup- 
plemenUrv  grants  during  fiscal  year  1968 
for  cities "  which  have  developed  approved 
programs.  While  staff  of  the  Department  will 
furnish  all  possible  technical  assistance  pur- 
suant to  section  106  of  the  Act.  some  fallout 
of  planning  grant  recipients  is  expected. 
However,  the  net  number  expected  to  be  eli- 
gible for  commitments  for  supplementary 
funds  in  1968  is  expected  to  be  70  or  mori!. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  comment 
briefiy  about  the  figure  "70  or  more."  I 
predict,  and  I  ba.3e  this  prediction  on  the 
testimony  of  HUD  witnesses,  there  never 
will  be  more  than  70  cities  in  the  United 
States  that  are  able  to  take  advantage  of 
this:  and  I  mention  that  this  is  the  case 
although  the  fact  that  there  will  not  be 
more  than  70.  to  me  is  not  an  altogether 
governing  criteria. 

However,  I  look  at  the  men  and  the 
lady  in  the  Senate  who  may  be  believing 
at  this  time  that  some  of  their  cities,  and 
In  some  cases  very  large  States  with  large 
cities,  are  going  to  suddenly  fall  into  thi.s 
category  of  model  cities.  I  warn  them 
here  and  now  that  in  my  opinion  there 
will  never  be  more  than  70  cities  and  in 


great  likelihood  there  may  well  be  less 
than.  70. 

We  appropriated  $11  million.  Remem- 
ber that  we  are  talking  about  a  lag  of  5 
or  6  months  to  a  year  on  these  planning 
grants.  We  appropriated  Sll  million  last 
year  and  despite  the  statement  of  KUD 
that  it  is  expected  that  approvals  for 
planning  grants  for  around  70  or  more 
cities  will  be  announced  for  the  most  part 
after  May  1  and  before  June  1,  1967,  as 
of  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  not  one 
planning  grant  had  been  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  of  this  very  morning, 
24  months  after  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year,  there  still  had  not  been  made 
one  planning  grant. 

Therefore,  the  6-to-12-month  cycle 
when  we  may  expect  to  see  results  from 
this  has  not  even  started,  and  after  that 
6-to-12-month  cycle,  the  various  com- 
munities have  to  actually  develop  their 
model  cities  program  to  be  approved  by 
HUD,  at  which  time  and  in  which  event 
the  money  appropriated  in  this  bill  will 
start  to  be  needed  and  utilized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  up  until  this  day,  even  though 
$11  million  was  appropriated  to  be  given 
to  local  communities  for  the  develop- 
ment plans  for  a  model  city,  no  grant  has 
thus  far  been  made  for  the  development 
planning? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Now,  after  the  grant  is 
made  for  the  developing  of  plans,  how 
long  is  it  calculated  it  will  take  to  prepare 
the  plans  so  that  the  project  will  be  in  a 
state  where  moneys  for  the  construction 
of  it  should  be  asked? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  I  understand  the  sit- 
uation—and I  shall  ask  the  staff  to  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  misteken— it  would  take  6 
to  12  months— and  this  is  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  department,  and  not 
my  idea— to  actually  prepare  the  plan- 
ning and  to  develop  preliminary  plans. 

Then,  after  that  lime,  they  would  pre- 
sent to  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  the  plans  which  they 
have  formulated  under  the  grants  from 
HUD  and  then,  only  after  the  further  ap- 
proval of  HUD.  would  they  be  given  a 
grant  under  the  model  cities  program.  I 
shall  discuss  that  phase  of  it  a  little  later. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  appropriated  SU 
million  to  be  used  in  the  fiscal  year  1967. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  correct,  and 
there  is  $12  million  more  in  this  bill  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  fiscal  year  1967 
expired  on  June  30  of  this  year.  No  part 
of  that  money  was  used  by  any  city  to  de- 
velop what  is  called  a  model  city. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
However,  I  must  correct  one  statement. 
The  $12  million  Is  for  a  2-year  period. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes,  a  2-year  period.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Then,  $12  million  each 
year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  any  dispute 
about  the  fact  that  this  law  has  been  In 
existence  for  more  than  a  year  and  not 
one  penny  has  been  given  out  for  the  de- 
velopment of  plans?  Is  there  any  dispute 
about  It? 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  No. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  resume 
my  remarks  at  the  point  where  I  yielded 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Regardless  of  how  one  happens  to  feel 
about  the  model  cities  program,  and  how 
much  he  wishes  to  support  it.  no  matter 
how  gi-eat  the  moral  conscience  of  any 
man  or  woman  in  the  Senate  about  this 
matter,  here  is  one  area  where  we  can 
exert  a  deep  cut  in  the  very  excessive 
budget  without  hurting  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  propound  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  to  the  Presiding 
Officer  at  this  time  so  that  the  situation 
that  we  are  in  will  be  perfectly  clear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair  >.  The  Senator  will  state  it. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appropriated  $237  million, 
which  includes  the  planning  grants,  the 
supplementary  grants,  and  the  urban  re- 
newal: the  Senate  amendment  is  $537 
million,  or  $300  million  in  excess  of  that, 
and  includes  the  planning  grants,  sup- 
plementary grants,  and  urban  renewal. 
Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  in  the 
event  the  committee  amendment  should 
be  rejected,  the  figure  in  the  bill  would 
revert  to  the  House  figure? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  It  would  revert  to  the 
House  figure. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  might  say  at  this 
point,  to  answer  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  that  the  law  was  enacted 
on  November  3,  1966.  It  is  almost  a  year 
old. 

Now,  having  propounded  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  to  the  Piesiding  Officer. 
I  think  the  position  is  clear.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  cut  S300  million  from  the 
budget. 

Will  it  affect  the  model  cities  pro- 
grams? 

I  cannot  see  that  it  will  affect  them 
in  the  least. 

Using  the  testimony  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, by  the  time  the  bill  becomes  law 
and  they  begin  to  put  out  the  planning 
grants,  they  will  be  at  least  into  March 
and  April  of  next  year  before  they  are 
ready  to  proceed  with  the  model  cities 
program. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  why  should 
we  appropriate  this  vast  sum  of  S537 
million  now.  because  of  the  ver>'  critical 
and  tight  money  situation  in  this  coun- 
try—and this  was  discussed  at  length 
on  the  floor  yesterday? 

Why  should  we  appropriate  all  this 
money  now?  We  will  not  spend  it.  Hav- 
ina  appropriated  it,  we  will  only  add  to 
the  President's  deficit  by  S300  million. 
We  will  have  said,  in  effect,  to  the  people 
of  this  country  that  we  are  spending 
money  that  does  not  need  to  be  spent. 
With  the  money  they  have  left. — S237 
million— wliich  the  House  has  in  its  bill, 
they  would  have  more  than  a  pro  rata 
amount  to  spend  from  March  and  April 
on  of  next  year  to  June  30,  which  would 
be  the  first  time,  according  to  their  own 
testimony,  that  they  could  spend  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  does  not  take 

much  logic  or  mathematics  to  see  that 

to   appropriate   the    S537   million   now 

would  be  a  ver>'  foolish  move. 

I  close  with  a  slight  development  of 


one  point  of  which  I  think   all  Sena- 
tors should  be  aware. 

I  do  not  think  everj-one  understands 
what  model  cities  are  all  about.  I  do 
not  pretend  that  I  understand  them 
completely.  The  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  such  a  con- 
glomeration of  departments  and  bu- 
reaus piled  on  top  of  one  another,  with 
overlapping  functions  and  overlapping 
appropriations,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  person  not  living  with  it 
ever>'  day  of  his  life  to  comprehend  or 
understand  it.  I  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  many  people  down  there  do 
not  understand  it  any  better,  either. 

What  do  we  do  with  the  model  cities 
programs  after  we  have  had  the  plan- 
ning grants,  and  after  the  model  cities 
programs  have  been  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment? We  then  take  up  the  further 
additional  burden  of  the  cities  in  trying 
to  solve  their  problems.  Most  of  our  Fed- 
eral programs  are  based  upon  a  contribu- 
tion from  the  States,  which  varies  from 
one  program  to  another.  Some  are  50 
percent.  Some  are  6623  percent.  Some  are 
75  percent.  Some  are  80  percent. 

The  important  point  is,  I  think,  that 
the  model  cities  program  almost  com- 
pletely and  effectively  removes  the  city 
itself  from  any  responsibility,  monetar- 
ily at  least,  for  its  program.  Perhaps  that 
is  necessary.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  it. 
But.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  should 
vote  for  this  without  understanding  what 
it  is  all  about. 

For  example,  the  model  cities  program 
encompasses  all  of  the  Federal  programs, 
and  even  local  programs  which  are  de- 
signed to  upgrade,  uplift,  redesign,  and 
provide  model  commimities. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  essen- 
tially the  same  program  was  in  effect, 
and  has  been  in  effect,  for  several  years 
tmder  the  so-called  demonstration  cities 
program. 

When  they  put  on  the  magic  words 
"model  cities,"  agitation  began  pouring 
in  from  all  over  the  country. 

What  happens  then?  Let  lis  take  a  spe- 
cific program  which  is  included  within 
perhaps  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  and  a  half 
programs  which  are  included  in  the 
model  cities  program. 

Let  us  take  a  specific  program  where 
the  Government  contribution  would  be 
80  percent  and  the  city's  20  percent.  I 
think  this  is  a  fairly  general  situation. 
but  the  model  cities  program — and  this 
is  what  it  is — provides,  then,  that  for 
the  city's  share,  the  Federal  Government 
would  provide,  by  grant,  up  to  80  percent. 
So  that  we  have,  in  effect,  then  reached 
a  position  where  the  Federal  GoveiTunent 
is  providing  practically  all  of  the  money 
which  goes  into  the  implementing  of  a 
model  city.  In  the  particular  instance  I 
have  just  cited,  it  would  leave  only  4 
percent  for  the  city  to  pay. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator's  statement  that  if. 
say,  the  cost  Involved  were  $100,000  in  a 
model  city's  program,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  the  vei-y  beginning  would  put 
up  80  percent  of  the  $100,000,  and  then, 
becau.se  it  came  under  the  model  cities 
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program,  80  percent  of  the  remainder — 
that  Is,  $20,000? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes;  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  that  the  net  result 
would  be  that  whoever  had  the  good  luck 
to  get  In  under  the  roof  of  a  model  cities 
program  would  be  putting  up  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  entire  cost  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  model  city. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  I  think  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  question,  but  let  me 
restate  the  situation  In  my  own  words. 

The  Federal  Government  would  put  up 
80  percent  and  the  city  would  put  up  20 
percent.  Then,  after  the  city  has  pre- 
sented a  model  cities  program  to  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, it  could  get  an  additional  grant 
of  80  percent  of  any  expense  the  city 
might  become  involved  in  to  develop  a 
model  city.  This  would  include  not  one 
but  perhaps  eight,  10,  or  12  different 
Federal  programs.  The  amount  the  city 
would  contribute  normally  would  depend 
upon  that  particular  statute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  correct,  then,  am 
I  not,  that  the  cost  of  developing  the 
model  city  would  be  borne  80  percent  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  then,  by 
special  legislation,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  relieve  the  local  municipality 
of  having  to  pay  80  percent  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  20  percent. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  means  that  the 
ultimate  cost  would  be  4  percent  to  the 
local  city  and  96  percent  to  the  Federal 
Government:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct  on  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  will  happen  to 
the  cities  that  will  not  get  under  the  roof 
of  getting  the  96  percent  provided  by  the 
taxpayers''  How  many  will  remain  idle. 
without  demanding  that  they  get  into  it 
the  fullest  extent? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  all  the  cities  who  wish 
to  get  under  this  very  generous  program 
applied,  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  enough 
money  in  the  Federal  TreasuiT  to  take 
care  of  it.  even  if  we  doubled  the  present 
authorization. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  if  we  give  municipalities 
X,  Y,  and  Z,  96  percent  of  the  cost  of 
developing  a  model  city,  what  are  the 
older  cities  K.  L.  and  M  going  to  say? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  They  will  do  without. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  will  do  without? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes:  they  will  do  with- 
out. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  will  be  here  pro- 
testing vigorously  that  they  should  be 
given  equal  treatment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Unless  Congress  should 
develop  additional  legislation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  let  us  put  section 
105  in  the  Record,  in  regard  to  the 
grants. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  be  happy  to  have 
that  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  such  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  wiU  be  placed  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  After  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  or.  if  he 
wants  it  right  here,  it  can  go  in  the 
RxcoRD  here. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  us  make  the  request 


to  have  it  placed  at  the  conclusion  of 
ray  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  section  will  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  other  thought  on  this  matter.  I  do 
not  like  to  say,  as  some  speakers  do,  "fi- 
nally "  three  or  four  times,  but  it  occurs 
to  me,  considering  the  situation  in  some 
of  the  very  poor  areas  of  some  of  the  big 
cities,  that  there  also  devolves  upon  the 
cities  and  their  councils  or  trustees,  or 
whatever  the  governing  boards  are  called, 
a  direct  responsibility  to  do  something 
themselves. 

I  think  if  many  of  these  cities  had 
adopted  hard  zoning  ordinances,  con- 
struction ordinances,  living  ordinances, 
and  enforced  them  through  the  years,  we 
would  not  have  come  to  the  lamentable 
and  pathetic  situation  we  find  ourselves 
in  today.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  lack  of 
will,  desire,  and  purpose  on  the  part  of 
cities  and  local  governments  that  has 
contributed  to  this  situation. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  gaining  on 
the  problem.  Even  if  this  full  amount 
should  be  put  in  the  bill  and  should  be 
maintained  in  conference,  we  will  not 
gain  on  it  in  the  long  run.  We  will  have 
io.st  headway  over  the  years. 

With  the  understanding  of  the  time- 
lag,  with  the  understanding  of  what  the 
program  actually  is,  I  say  today  that  we 
can  accept  the  House  figure,  which 
would  be  the  result  if  we  defeated  the 
committee  amendment.  We  would  not 
defer  the  program.  We  would  not  deprive 
any  city  of  the  rights  which  it  thinks  it 
has.  We  could  render  a  real  service  to  the 
fiscal  situation  of  this  country  by  voting 
against  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit   1 
Financial  .Assistance  for  Approved  Compre- 
hensive dry  Demonstration  Programs 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  approve  comprehensive  city  demonstration 
programs  if,  after  review  of  the  plans,  he  de- 
termines that  such  plans  satisfy  the  criteria 
for  such  programs  set  forth  In  section  103. 

lb)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  and  to  contract  with,  city  demon- 
stration agencies  to  pay  80  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  administering  approved  comprehen- 
sive city  demonstration  programs,  but  not 
the  cost  of  administering  any  project  or  ac- 
tivity assisted  under  a  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program. 

( c)  To  assist  the  city  to  carry  out  the  proj- 
ects or  activities  Included  within  an  ap- 
proved comprehensive  city  demonstration 
program,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  the  city  demonstration  agency  of 
not  to  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  non-Federal  contributions  other- 
wise required  to  be  made  to  all  projects  or 
activities  assisted  by  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  (as  defined  In  section  112(1)) 
which  are  carried  out  In  connection  with 
such  demonstration  program:  Provided.  That 
no  Federal  grant-in-aid  program  shall  be 
considered  to  be  carried  out  In  connection 
with  such  demonstration  program  unless  It 
Is  closely  related  to  the  physical  and  social 
problems  In  the  area  of  the  city  covered  by 
the  program  and  unless  It  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  have  a  noticeable  effect  upon 
such  problems.  The  specific  amount  of  any 
such  grant  shall  take  Into  account  the  num- 
ber and  Intensity  of  the  economic  and  social 


pressures  In  the  sections  or  neighborhoods 
Involved,  such  as  those  Involving  or  result- 
ing from  population  density,  poverty  levels, 
unemployment  rate,  public  welfare  partici- 
pation, educational  levels,  health  and  disease 
characteristics,  crime  and  delinquency  rate, 
and  degree  of  substandard  and  dilapidated 
housing.  The  amount  of  n&n-Pederal  con- 
tribution required  for  each  project  in  a  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  program  shall  be  certified 
to  the  Secretary  by  the  Federal  department 
or  agency  (other  than  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development)  adminis- 
tering such  program,  and  the  Secretary  shall 
accept  such  certification  In  computing  the 
grants  hereunder. 

(d)  Grant  funds  provided  to  assist  proj- 
ects and  activities  Included  within  an  ap- 
proved comprehensive  city  demonstration 
program  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  shall  be  made  available  to  assist  new 
and  additional  projects  and  activities  not  as- 
sisted under  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  program. 
To  the  extent  such  funds  are  not  necessary 
to  support  fully  such  new  and  additional 
projects  and  activities,  they  may  be  used  and 
credited  as  part  or  all  of  the  required  non- 
Federal  contribution  to  projects  or  activities, 
assisted  under  a  Federal  grant-ln-atd  pro- 
gram, which  are  part  of  an  approved  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  program.  Such 
grant  funds,  however,  shall  not  be  used — 

( 1 )  for  the  general  administration  of  local 
governments;  or 

(2)  to  replace  non-Federal  contributions 
In  any  federally  aided  project  or  activity  in- 
cluded In  an  approved  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  program,  if  prior  to  the  filing 
of  an  application  for  assistance  under  section 
104  an  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with 
any  Federal  agency  obligating  such  non- 
Federal  contributions  with  respect  to  such 
project  or  activity. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
law  establishing  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram— Public  Law  89-754.  approved  No- 
vember 3,  1966 — speaks  for  itself  as  to 
what  the  share  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  be,  and  there  should  be  no 
implications  or  arguments  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Clearly,  section  104' a)  of  the  law  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  pay  80  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  planning  and  de- 
veloping comprehensive  city  demonstra- 
tion programs.  This  is  a  limit  which  il- 
lustrates that  the  city  has  a  responsibility 
of  sharing  in  the  costs  of  planning  and 
development. 

This  80-percent  limitation  applies 
also  to  section  105 ib)  imder  which  the 
Secretary  may  make  grants  to  city 
demonstration  agencies  to  pay  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  administering  ap- 
proved comprehensive  city  dcmon.<^tra- 
tion  programs,  but  not  the  cost  of  admin- 
istering any  project  or  activity  assisted 
under  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  program. 

As  to  the  principal  type  of  grants,  the 
formula  for  Federal  participation  is 
somewhat  flexible  because  so  many  types 
of  Federal  programs  may  be  involved 
under  the  central  coordination  of  a 
model  cities  program.  In  this  instance 
section  105 'c»  of  the  law  again  uses  the 
80-percent  formula  as  a  maximum. 
In  computing  this,  the  amount  of  local  or 
non-Federal  participation  is  first  ascer- 
tained and  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  a  grant  of  up  to  80  percent  of  this 
amoimt.  The  added  Federal  participation 
which  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary was  clearly  placed  in  the  law  as  an 
inducement  to  cities  to  move  forward  on 
a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  basis 
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wherein  their  activities  and  those  of  all 
Federal  aid  programs  that  might  be  in- 
volved can  be  so  directed  and  managed 
as  to  accomplish  a  maximum  of  progress. 

As  a  part  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  April 
27,  28.  and  29,  1966,  on  the  authorizing 
legislation  for  this  program,  a  very  com- 
plete statement  with  tables  on  calculat- 
ing grants  and  costs  was  placed  in  the 
record  at  pages  919-921.  I  am  including 
that  part  of  the  hearing  record  herewith 
as  part  of  this  statement: 

Demonstration  Cities  Bill 
Comfvting  amount  of  supplemental  federal 

cr.1nt  for  a  demonstration  city  program 

igrant  to  be  available  from  $2.3  billion 

6- year  program  authorization) 

1.  Determine  the  projects  and  activities  in 
the  approved  Demonstration  City  Program 
which  are  under  ongoing  Federally-assisted 
operations. 

2.  Compute  the  total  of  the  required  local 
contribution  to  those  programs  (i.e.  V's  of 
project  cost  for  urban  renewal,  plus  ','2  of 
project  cost  for  sewer  and  water  facilities, 
plus  10  percent  of  project  cost  In  certain 
poverty  program  activities,  etc.). 

3.  The  Federal  supplemental  grant  is  equal 
to  80  percent  of  that  total.  It  Is  available  to 
pay  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  any  type  of 
actlvltv  approved  under  the  Demonstration 
City  Program,  whether  or  not  the  activity 
is  of  a  type  covered  by  an  ongoing  Federally- 
assisted  program. 

CALCtXATING  THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  GRANT  UNDER 
THE  DEMONSTRATION  CITIES  PROGRAM  AND 
ITS    USES 

Two  types  of  Federal  assistance  will  be 
available  to  help  cities  carry  out  projects  or 
activities  which  are  included  within  an  ap- 
proved demonstration  program: 

First,  existing  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams— and  the  funds  authorized  for  those 
programs — will  be  available  to  finance  those 
projects  and  activities  Included  in  an  ap- 
proved demon-stration  program  that  are  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  these  existing  pro- 
grams. 

Second,  additional— supplemental — grants 
(authorized  by  section  6(c)  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities"  Bill)  will  be  made  available 
to  the  city — to  be  used  at  Its  discretion — to 
help  finance  any  project  or  activity  included 
wlthm  an  approved  demonstration  program. 
Amount  of  the  suppleme^ital  grant 

There  is  no  matching  requirement  for  the 
additional — supplementai— grant  authorized 
by  the  Demonstration  Cities  BUI.  It  Is  a  100 
percen:  Federal  grant 

The  amount  of  this  additional— supple- 
mental— grant  is  equal  to  80  percent  of  the 
total  non-Federal  contributions  required  to 
be  made  to  all  those  projects  or  activities  In- 
cluded  within    an    approved   demonstration 
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program  which  are  assisted  under  existing 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  The  non- 
Federal  contribution  to  every  project  or 
activity  which  is  included  within  an  approved 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  program, 
and  which  Is  funded  under  an  existing  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  program,  may  serve  as  a 
base  for  computing  the  additional — supple- 
mental— grant  under  the  Demonstration 
Cities  Bill. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  the  Federal 
commitment  to  assist  in  financing  the 
partlcul.ar  project  or  activity  under  an  exlst- 
irig  grant-in-aid  program  occurred  at  some 
time  before  the  comprehensive  city  demon- 
stration program  Is  approved.  So  long  as  the 
activity  financed  by  the  existing  grant-in-aid 
program  was  not  completed  before  the 
demonstration  proeram  was  approved,  and  Is 
Included  within  the  demonstration  program. 
the  non-Federal  contribution  to  that  project 
or  activity  can  serve  as  a  base  for  the  grant 
computed  under  the  Demonstration  Cities 
Bill. 

Use  of  the  supplemental  grant  proi-ided  by 
the  demonstration  cities  bill 
The  additional — supplemental — grant  funds 
authorized  to  be  paid  by  the  Demonstration 
Cities  Bill  are  not  earmarked  for  any  one 
specific  project  or  activity  carried  out  as  part 
of  the  demonstration  program.  After  the 
amount  of  this  additional— supplemental- 
grant  is  established  under  the  formula  In 
the  Demonstration  Cities  BUI— the  total 
amount  will  be  available  to  the  city  to  be 
used  for  any  project  or  activity  which  is  In- 
cluded as  part  of  an  approved  comprehensive 
city  demonstration  program. 

The  additional — supplemental — grant  may 
be  used  to  provide  funds  to  carry  out  any 
projects  or  activities  (including  projects  or 
activities  of  the  type  eUgible  for  Federal 
assistance  under  existing  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams) undertaken  as  part  of  the  demonstra- 
tion program.  Also,  supplemental  grants 
mav  be  used,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, to  provide  part  of  the  required  non- 
Federal  contribution  for  demonstration  pro- 
gram .activities  assisted  by  ongoing  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs.  However,  the  city 
must  maintain,  during  the  period  of  demon- 
stration program  is  being  carried  out.  Its 
prior  level  of  aggregate  expenditures  for  proj- 
ects or  activities  throughout  the  city  which 
are  similar  to  those  being  assisted  under  the 
demonstration  program. 

The  "area"  of  the  dejnonstration  program 
The  Demonstration  Cities  BlU  does  not  re- 
quire a  single  geographically  delineated 
demonstration  area  in  which  slum  and  bUght 
are  to  be  removed  or  arrested.  Rather,  there 
may  be  several  areas  of  varying  sizes 
throughout  the  city. 

A  wide  variety  of  existing  Federally-aided 
activities,  no  matter  where  located  In  the 
city,  which  serve  the  demonstration  program 
may  be  Included  in  the  base  for  computing 
the  demonstration  grant. 


Supplemental  grant  {100%  Fexieral  grant) 
Calculated  at  80%  of  non-Federal  con- 
tributions to  demonstration  activities  assisted 
under  existing  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
(80'-r  of  $11,000 -$8,800). 
B.  How  the  city  might  use  the  supplemental 
grant 

Grants   for   rehabilitation   of   mtUtl- 

family  structures $2,500 

Revolving  fund  for  purchase  and  re- 

habUitatlon  of  housing 2,500 

Increased  level  of  garbage  collection 

and  rodent  control  In  area 400 

Police-community  relations  program-         300 

Training  unemployed  In  rehabilita- 
tion skUls 350 

Additional  Headstart  activities  beyond 
what  Is  available  from  community 
action   program    1,750 

Improving  and  equipping  neighbor- 
hood playgrounds 700 

Other  activities 300 


HYPOTHETICAL  EXAMPLE  OF  HOW  A  CrTY  CALCULATES  AND  USES  THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  GRANT  UNDER 

THE    DEMONSTRATION    CITIES    PROGRAM 

A   CALCULATING  THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  GRANT  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  EXISTING  FEDERAL  GRANT-IN-AID  PROGRAMS  WHICH 
ARE  USED  AS  PART  OF  THE  LOCAL  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 


lOollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


Federally  assisted  activities  included  as  part  of  local 
demonstration 


Cost  of 
activity 


Statutory 

Federal  sliare 

(percent) 


Federal 
contribution 


Non-Federal 
contribution 


Urban  renew»al  projects *^o'^ 


Code  enforcement  pro|ect.. 

Sewer  and  water  project 

Neighborhood  center 

Hospital 

Community  action  program .^.. 

Manpower  development  and  training  project. 


3,000 
600 
1.200 
5,700 
3.000 
3.000 


66H 

50 

66ls 
(') 
90 
90 


Total - 


31,500 


J10,000 
2,000 
300 
800 
2,000 
2,700 
2,700 

20.500 


J5. 000 
1.000 
300 
400 
3.700 
300 
300 


11,000 


'Vanes. 


Total 8.  800 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  during 

the  day  there  has  been  a  discussion  about 
the  causes  of  riots,  insurrection,  and  re- 
bellion. A  discussion  was  carried  on  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  dealing 
with  what  is  the  anatomy  of  riots  The 
impression  is  left  that  the  cause  of  riots 
within  our  country  should  be  laid  to  the 
misdeeds  and  misconduct  and  cruelty 
and  inhumanity  of  our  Government.  I 
cannot  go  along  with  that  charge. 

Not  one  word  is  spoken  about  causes, 
except  that  which  was  just  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  tMr.  Al- 
lott] — that  there  are  many  who  are  not 
concerned  about  improving  the  housing, 
educational,  recreational,  and  health 
facilities  of  our  country,  but  are  only 
concerned  with  the  creation  of  disorder. 

It  is  on  this  subject  that  I  want  to 
speak  primarily  at  this  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  read,  substantially,  from  an 
article  written  by  Alice  Widener  and  pub- 
lished in  Barron's  magazine.  The  title  of 
the  article  is  "The  East-West  Ball- 
room—A Report  on  the  Second  Confer- 
ence of  SociaUst  Scholars" : 

While  ordinary  out-of-towners  were  regis- 
tering at  the  reception  desk  In  the  main 
lobby  of  the  Hotel  Commodore  In  New  York 
City,"  Friday  evening,  September  9.  1»66.  more 
than  two  thousand  members  of  the  Old  and 
New  Left  were  registering  at  tables  set  up  in 
ballroom  floor  hallways  to  attend  the  Second 
Annual  Conference  ol  Socialist  Scholars. 

Miss  Widener  further  writes: 
The  New  Left  movement  In  this  country  Is 
generally  described  t^  a  spontaneous,  amor- 
phous grouping  of  rebellious  youth.  It  Is  not. 
Any  observer  who  attended  the  conference 
during  the  week-end  of  September  9-11 
would  have  recognized  that  most  members 
of  the  New  Left  are  actmsts  who  are  in- 
stigated, controlled  and  manipulated  by  dis- 
ciplined members  of  the  Communist  Party, 
working  In  a  united  front  with  Marxian 
Ideologists. 

This  conference  was  held  a  little  less 
than  a  year  ago.  I  anticipate  that  there 
will  be  another  one  in  October  1967.  Two 
thousand  Socialist  scholars  assembled 
at  this  annual  conference  of  Socialist 
scholars. 

I  shall,  as  I  proceed,  innte  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  arguments  made  at 
that  conference.  I  read  further: 
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At  the  Socialist  Scholars'  discussion  of 
"pwverty  and  powerlessness,"  panelist  James 
Haughton.  director  of  the  Harlem  Unem- 
ployment Center,  ranted  Into  the  microphone 
on  the  dais: 

I  now  call  the  Senate's  attention  spe- 
cifically to  what  he  said; 

"Specmcally.  yes.  the  welfare  system  Is 
rotten,  but  so  Is  the  whole  American  sys- 
tem rotten.  You  can't  loolc  anywhere  In  this 
country  and  see  anything  but  rottenness. 
.  .  .  'Wherever  the  American  octopus  reaches 
out  Its  tentacles,  there  you  will  find  exploita- 
tion, cruelty,  poverty,  mass  Impoverishment," 

Dr.  Haughton  called  for  "revolutionary 
change,  not  reform".  ,  .  . 

The  applause  In  the  ballroom  wa«  deaf- 
ening. 

With  due  respect  and  humility,  I  ask, 
how  do  the  words  that  are  spoken  in 
this  Chamber  differ  from  the  words  of 
this  man,  who  labeled  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment an  octopus,  exploiting  eveiT^here 
its  tentacles  could  reach? 

I  repeat: 

Specifically,  yes.  the  welfare  system  is  rot- 
ten, but  so  Is  the  whole  American  system 
rotten. 

Mr.  President,  I  reject  those  words. 
They  are  not  true.  They  are  not  the 
words  of  a  man  who  believes  in  our 
country.  They  are  against  our  Govern- 
ment, "and  they  indicate  a  purpose  of 
those  who  uttered  them  to  look  toward 
the  achievement  of  the  destruction  of 
this  great  system  for  the  preservation 
of  which  so  many  lives  have  been  given 
and  so  many  lx)dies  broken  during  the 
history  of  the  existence  of  the  Nation. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  was  said.  I 
quote   Alice   Widener   further; 

Haughton's  Impassioned  speech  had  fol- 
lowed a  calmly  academic  but  Insidiously 
dangerous  paper  presented  by  Prof.  Richard 
A.  Cloward  of  Columbia,  whoce  work  In 
8oclolog>-  has  greatly  Influenced  the  scandal- 
ridden,  multl-mllUon  dollar  Mobilization  for 
Youth  program  In  New  York  City,  and  also 
the  multl-bllUon  dollar  federal  Poverty  Pro- 
gram and  Job  Corps  project  Dr  Cloward  Is 
a  member  of  Citizens  Crusade  Against  Pov- 
erty, the  group  organized  by  Walter  Reuther. 

Written  with  associate  sociologist  Frances 
Plven  of  Columbia.  Dr.  Cloward's  paper  for 
the  Socialist  Scholars  opened  with  a  call  for 
a  systematic  strategy  of  "Irregular  and  dis- 
ruptive tactics"  among  the  poor,  urging 
them  to  overburden  city  and  state  govern- 
ments with  their  "demands  " 

Hear  this  noted  sociologist,  listened  to 
by  2.000  people,  making  a  call  for  a 
systematic  strategy  of  irregular  and  dis- 
ruptive techniques  among  the  poor,  urg- 
ing them  to  overburden  city  and  State 
governments  with  their  demands. 

It  grows  worse  as  the  meeting  goes  on. 
It  grows  so  bad  that  every  lover  of  this 
country  ought  to  become  alarmed  when 
he  hears  what  has  been  said; 

Prof.  Cloward  explained  that  each  welfare 
client  In  New  York  City  is  entitled  under 
existing  law  to  special  benefits  for  clothing. 
blankets,  etc.  He  said  that  in  1965  city  spe- 
cial benefits  welfare  payments  announted  to 
"about  $40  per  client"  and  he  called  for  each 
welfare  client  to  demand  $100  to  81,000  In 
such  benefits. 

Why  demand  SI. 000  a  month  benefits, 
and.  unless  you  get  them,  engage  in  dis- 
ruptive demon.strations.  if  it  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  paralyzing  the  normal 
operations  of  our  Government? 


He  said  there  are  now  550,000  welfare 
clients  in  the  city,  but  that  by  1967  there 
probably  will  be  600.000. 

He  tried  to  point  out  that  600,000  per- 
sons demonstrating  can  achieve  their 
demands,  because  Government  will  give 
in,  and  give  them  whatever  they  ask  for, 

Cloward  further  went  on  to  say  that 
the  previous  month  he  had  participated 
in  "a  national  conference  to  organize  the 
welfare   recipients  movement." 

Mr.  President,  my  query  is;  Does  this 
indicate  a  .sole  purpose  of  trying  to  im- 
prove the  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
ones  who  protested,  or  is  the  purpose  to 
create  disorder  and  disruption,  and  tlius 
paralyze  the  Government? 

I  come  now  to  what  is  the  most  telling 
and  most  frightening  part  of  what  took 
place. 

The  prospects — 

Outlined  by  Dr.  Cloward — 

delighted  Prof  William  Ryan,  formerly  of 
Harvard,  now  of  Yale,  who  described  himself 
to  the  audience  as  "a  radical  without  port- 
folio." He  said,  "I  have  been  enchanted  with 
the  Cloward  strategy  of  blowing  a  fuse  In  the 
welfare  agencies,  housing  developments,  and 
among  unmarried  mothers.  I  wonder  what 
would  happen  if  there  was  a  really  system- 
atic overload." 

Overload  of  what?  Overload  of  the  de- 
mands made  upon  the  Treasui-y. 

Are  we  trying  to  put  an  overload  upon 
the  Treasury  which  some  day  might  blow 
out  the  fiise? 

I  continue  to  read ; 

When  a  member  of  the  audience  asked 
whether  Dr.  Cloward's  strategy  is  a  substi- 
tute for  "socialist  organization  of  the  pro- 
letariat, the  industrial  factory  workers."  Dr 
Frances  Piven  of  Columbia  replied  from  the 
dais:  "I  really  only  want  to  make  one  point — 
the  disruption  of  the  system.  Welfare  rolls 
win  begin  to  go  up;  welfare  payments  will 
begin  to  go  up — the  impact  will  be  very,  very 
sharp.  The  mounting  welfare  budget  will  in- 
crease taxes,  force  cities  to  turn  to  the  fed- 
eral government.  We  have  to  help  people  to 
make  claims;  for  this  they  will  organize  and 
act." 

Mr.  President,  my  only  pui-pose  in  dis- 
cussing what  took  place  at  that  Confer- 
ence of  Socialistic  Scholars  was  to  give 
one  added  element  to  this  anatomy  of 
riots.  Our  country  has  been  humane  and 
generous.  It  has  tried  diligently  and  ef- 
fectively to  help  the  poor. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  would 
gladly  see  the  collapse  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  are  prepared  to  place  upon  the 
Treasury  a  tax  burden  that  will  blow 
the  fuse. 

I  do  not  propose  to  be  stampeded.  I 
want  to  help,  but  I  am  going  to  help 
within  limits  that  are  reasonable,  with- 
out being  intimidated  and  threatened  by 
demonstrators.  I  want  solely  to  perform 
my  duty  to  my  Government  and  to  all 
the  people  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  subscribe  to  the  words 
spoken,  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
want  to  go  along  in  part  with  this  pro- 
gram, but  I  do  want  it  clearly  understood 
that  we  should  beware  and  should  under- 
stand that  if  we  continue  to  yield  to 
demonstrations  and  riots  artificially 
stimulated  by  socialistic  scholars,  as  evi- 
denced in  this  meeting  in  New  York  City. 
we  will  never  satisfy  the  demands  of 
those  who  are  pounding  on  the  doors  of 


the  U.S.  Treasury  for  inordinate  expend- 
itures. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  the  fiscal  status 
of  our  country.  However.  I  know  that 
that  subject  has  been  adequately  dis- 
cussed in  the  past.  Therefore.  I  shall  not 
do  so. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  there  is  no  question  that  the 
appropriation  bill  now  before  us  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment is.  in  the  main,  an  important 
and  worthy  measure,  there  is  one  factor, 
not  often  mentioned,  that  deserves  con- 
sideration. 

It  is.  in  a  way,  related  to  the  statement 
attributed  to  the  baseball  player  and  now 
manager,  Leo  Durocher.  that  "nice  guys 
finish  last." 

To  paraphrase  just  a  bit,  I  do  not 
think  it  inaccurate  to  state  that  "big 
cities  finish  first."  while  the  smaller  ones, 
which  have  an  equal  number  of  urban 
and  other  problems,  end  up  last. 

For  by  the  time  the  bigger  cities  have 
gotten  their  share  of  that  Federal  urban 
assistance  pie,  the  slice  that  is  left  to  be 
distributed  to  all  of  the  rest  of  our  cities. 
is  virtually  nonexistent. 

An  example  is  provided  by  the  difficul- 
ties which  Marshall  University  in  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va..  has  had  in  recent  months 
in  receiving  urban  renewal  grant  funds 
from  HUD. 

Marshall  University  is  a  State-sup- 
ported school.  130  years  old.  with  a  stu- 
dent population  of  some  7.200.  The  en- 
rollment is  expected  to  rise  to  12.000  in 
the  next  10  years — if  adequate  space  and 
facilities  can  be  provided. 

But  there  is  a  catch.  For  the  school  is 
located  in  a  decaying  urban  area  which 
desperately  needs  improvement.  Sensing 
this.  Marshall  has  applied  for  funds  to 
upgrade  the  neighborhood  surrounding 
its  campus.  Yet  becau.se  the  school  is 
located  in  a  small  urban  area  and  be- 
cau.se  this  area's  need  is  supposedly  less 
urgent  than  that  of  other,  larger  areas. 
this  application  has  been  relegated  to  a 
low-priority  status  by  HUD. 
To  quote  HUD; 

Unfortunately,  based  on  the  information 
that  was  presented,  the  subject  Survey  and 
Planning  application  is  not  in  conformance 
with  our  national  goals  and  does  not  merit 
priority  treatment  in  terms  of  achieving  a 
balance  renewal  effort. 

We  are  cognizant  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  expansion  of  Marshall  Univer- 
sity's campus  and  the  uperading  of  the  12th 
Street  business  area.  but.  at  the  present 
lime,  because  of  the  great  demand  for  urban 
renewal  funds,  it  is  imperative  that  careful 
consideration  be  given  to  all  projects  in  the 
light  of  the  national  goals.  Therefore,  the 
subject  application  Is  being  given  low  prior- 
ity at  this  time. 

Translated  from  bureaucratese,  this 
moans  that  even  though  HUD  has  pre- 
viously said  that  Marshall  University's 
project  is  both  eligible  and  desirable,  it 
has  been  turned  down  now.  These  new 
"national  goals"  are  nothing  more  than 
a  concealment  for  new  policies  estab- 
lished by  HUD  so  more  money  can  be 
channeled  to  the  large  urban  areas 
where  most  of  our  summer  disturbances 
have  broken  out. 

In  reality,  our  "national  goals"  are  the 
same  and  Marshall  University's  applica- 
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tion  for  the  city  of  Huntington  is  in  as  ever.  I  shall  treat  the  matter  briefly,     plan  and  act  more  effectively  for  the 

much  coSorSitvwiSi  these  goals  as  an  merely  pointing  out   what  the   depart-     future.  But  the  success  m  enacting  the 

rppUcat^on  from  anv  other  urban  area,  ment  told  the  committee  they  could  do.     program  will  be  meaningless  if  we  do  not 
n  fs  Tust  tLt  Huntii^gton  is  smaller  and         We  were  assured  by  the  department     follow  up  by  appropriating  the  funds  to 

s  the"efofe   a   10     mire  easily   put  off  that    the    entire    amount    requested    is     put  it  into  effect.  I  believe  ;ve  "eed  a 

han  any  of  a  dozen  larger  cities  needed  to  make  the  program  a  success,     vastly  greater  commitment  of  both  gov- 
''  NOW    'ask,  i.s  it  not  reasonable  to  as-         As  many  people  know,  this  is  a  2-year     emmental  ^"^  private  resouixes-ode^ 

sume    that    it    will    take    an    indefinite  program.  The  money  must  be  available     ^-^i^PJ^^f,  i°  ^"^^J^^^f^^^^^^^ 

amount  of  time  to  remedy  the  existing  now  so  that  it  can  be  committed.  f^^°°^^f  ^1.  nmsfar^  will  be  an  to- 

tensions  and  housing  conditions  in  our         The    department    takes    the    position      f,',,"^„f 'Jj. f'^^  JifeSt^  a^ 

big  urban  centers?  that  there  will  be  a  very  short  review     ';°^f"^,P/\Ve  Senate     o   aSprove   the 

And  does  this  imply  that  our  smaller  period  due  to  the  fact  that  they  will  work     ['"'J^J'f^^  ImPrnfrnPnt 

cities,    such    as    Huntington,    and    our  closely  with  the  cities  during  the  plan-     '^°™i^ArmTonN   Mr   President   as  I 

smaller  universities,  such  as  Marshall,  ning  process  and  will,  therefore,  be  able     ^,,^',,?!^?S  °adia^entL?v  simat^n 

must  postpone  their  own  aspirations  and  to  award  supplemental  funds  almost  im-     ^jjf  ^  J^^f  ar^eSmeiTt  penain   to  in^ 

their  own  plans?  .  mediately  on  completion  of  the  planning     ^'J^'i^^;';^^^^^ 

Slum  and  blight,   are  as  undesirable  process.  „.        ,  ..       ^"^ ^        ^  3-.   ^j^i^^  ^dds  up 

in  a  smaU  city  as  they  are  in  a  Detroit,  a         since  the  plamnng  process  is  expected  ^  ^^    ^^^^j  ^,^^^^5 

Newark,  or  a  Watts.  to  take  less  than  9  months,  or  around     'j.      .!^m 

This  is  a  cla.ssic  example  of  how  the  that  period,  in  many  cases  substantial     ^  i  further  understand  that  a  vote  to 

"rich  get  richer  and  the  poor,  poorer.  funds  will  be  needed  before  the  end  of     ^^^^^^  ^j^^  committee  amendment  would 

HUD   must   not   discriminate   against  the  fiscal  year.  ^^  ..        „  f^j.  ^^^^  model  cities  program, 

our  smaller  cities  or  our  smaller  colleges         This  is  a  2-year  program.  We  do  not     ^^^^  "^^^^  ^  ^,^^^  ^^^^  ^^  sustain  the  com- 

and  universities  simply  because  they  have  want  to  cut  it  off  at  midnight  on  June     j^j^^g  amendment  would  have  the  effect 

not  made  the  national  riot  tabulation.  30,   1968,  and  then  start  another  pro-         moving  the  amount  back  to  the  House 

And  while  there  is  no  question  of  my  gram  all  over  again.  We  must  have  this     j:^      .^ 

favorable  vote  on  this  bill.  I  wish  to  pub-  period  of  time.  j.^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

licly  state  my  position  that  the  Depart-         -phe  second  point  made  by  the  depart-     ^^^j.  j^  correct 

ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop-  j^ent  is  the  need  for  cities  to  have  a         ^^  'magNUSON  Mr  President,  I  sug- 

ment  had  belter  begin  carefully  review-  high  target  to  slioot  at  in  their  plans.  If     ^^g^,  ^j^^  absence  of  a  quorum, 

ing  its  policies  so  as  to  make  them  more  ^he  amount  of  funds  made  available  by     '^  ^j.^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

equitable    for    all    Americans — whether  congress   in   this   appropriation   is   less     ^.^jj  ^^jj  ^j^g  j,qjj 

they  live  in  small  cities  or  in  large  ones,  ^han  the  full  amount  authorized,  cities        rj,^^  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a  few  ^iu  ^e  forced  to  plan  against  unknown     ^^^  ^.^jj 

moments  ago  I  made  a  statement  regard-  targets,  which  can  only  lead  to  frustra-         j^j.  j^AGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

ing  the  many  programs  that  are  involved  fjon  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  and  the     unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

in  this  matter.  I  said  that  I  would  submit  jQcal  officials  in  charce  of  the  program.       uorum  call  be  rescinded, 
a  list  of  the  programs  now  included  in         r^he  law  requires  citizen  participation         ^^^^     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     iMr. 
the  budget  for  the  Record.  j^  the  planning   process.  And.   without     p^^.j^Qj^.  j^  the  chair '   Without  objection, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-     known  targets,  which  means  a  set  ap-         is' so  ordered 
sent  that  a  list  of  the  city  programs  for     propriation  now.  action  can  lead  only  to         ^^    MAGNUSON    Mr.  President,  the 
fiscal  year  1968.  together  with  the  funds     confusion,  frustration,  and  unmet  expec-     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^,^  '^^^^  requested, 
requested,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the     Nations.  .  "   -phe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 

Record.  At  the  same  time,  this  program  is  the     ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^.^  ^^^^  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was     responsibility   of    the    mayors    and    the         ^^    MAGNUSON.  Again,  the  matter 

ordered  to  be  p:inted  in  the  Record,  as     elected  officials  of  the  community.  We     ^^^^'^  fhe  Senate  is  a  straight  vote  on 

follows;  cannot  expect  them  to  take  the  initiative     ^^^^  committee  amendment.  A  vote  "yea" 

Citv  programs  for  fiscal  year  1968  jn  developing  comprehensive  programs  if     ^^..^j  gustain  the  committee  in  the  model 

Funds  requested     we  fail  to  support  the  program  in  the     ^.^.^^  program.  A  vote  "nay"  would  have 

Crime  control         $50.  000.  000     actual  funding  process.  ^^^e  effect  of  reducing  the  amount  to  the 

Firearms  control The  reason  that  the   $11   rnillion  we     House  figure. 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967 talk  about  has  not  been  actually  signed.         ^^^   HOLLAND   Do  I  correctly  under- 
Juvenile  delinquency   „?^  °^^' 5^2     sealed,  and  delivered  is  that  the  people  ^^^^  ^  ^.^^  ..^.^^-  ^.Quld  mean  a 

Economic  Opportunity  Act...  2.  006,  000. 000     ^^^.^  ^^^^^  working  on  this  matter.  Tliere     ^  increase  the 'amount  granted  by 

Si--ppTements- Hi:        loolo.Z     is  no  use  in  giving  them  the  money  for     ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.  ^^^^  ^^,^^^^  f^r  the  model 

S^ban^'e'newai      :::::------  750.000,000  P^^^^^^  '^^^^.^f, J^^^^f^ ".  ^S^  cities  program?                                . 

Urban  mass  transit,  advance  money  for  funding.  That  is  all  pan  01  ^^    MAGNUSON.  The  Senators  un- 

appropriatlon  230,000,000  the  project.  derstanding  is  correct. 

Urban  research   20,000.000  jn  good  conscience,  therefore,  I  do  not  PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Neighborhood  facilities 42  000,  000  support  any  move  to  provide  less  than  ^  ..      .         agreeing  to  the  committee 

^=if!»e:..--  ..aoo.ooo.ooo  z^^^^z^£j^  -r>sr.;!:'cS .... ... :.... 

Manpower   Development   and  so  that  they  Will  have  some  target  and         li^e  legi^ai  Virginia.   I   an- 

TrainingAct  "^^g,  000. 000  know  what  they  are  doing.                                   ^'.„  th^t  the  Senator  frorn  Florida 

Pood  stamps 195,000,000                pre.sident,  I  make  that  statement  ^^,""^^  ^'^tU,.    fnTthe  .^"^^^^ 

Child    nutrition    and    school  in  the  RECORD  because  the  question  was  I  Mr.  SmathersL  and  the  Senator  irom 

lunch  program 348,000,000  in  the  KECORD  oecaube  iiitr  y  Missouri   [Mr.   Symington],   are   absent 

Community  health  service...  30,000,000  raised.  on  official  business. 

Mental  health 96,000,000         Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pi  es-         t  „,s„  announce  that  the  Senator  from 

Mental  retardation  25.000,000  ident,  I  support  the  committee  amend-  j^J^^'^°j,^"X   B«E^.^           the  Senator 

Hospital  modernization.  Hill-  ment  restoring  $300  million  for  the  model  ^^^ '^"^ana    TMr    HartoeI     and   the 

Burton    50.000.000  ^^      program.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  ^jo"^ /"^/^'If  Ai^r^iV  iMr    Talm^^^ 

Maternal  and  infant  care....  30,000.000  Jp^^^^Jt   jn   detail   to   the   Senate   the  Senator  from  G^orgm    [Mr.   TalmadceJ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the     crisis  which  confronts  us  m  c.ur  cities,     ^'l^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^ 
question  has  been  raised,  as  I  knew  it     Our  enactment  of  the  model  c^e    pro-       J  ^ ^/^^^^  If^^^^^  J^„^  Maryland  iMr. 

S-o?Srnrn'tS's^S'e^t"S:    '^rJii''llfSS.ri^.TS'i    sZ^f'S:Sl.o...o,.r.^».^.... 
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and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
HAxnELDl   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen! and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TowxR]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Kuchel]  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoBtiNicKl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "'nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  •yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Hansen]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hattield]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  28.  as  follows: 

I  No.  258  Leg.] 
YEAS— 62 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  nomination. 


Aiken 

Oruenlng 

Morse 

Balcer 

Harris 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Pa.store 

Burdick 

Javlts 

Pel! 

Byrd.  W  V.i 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Percy 

Cannon 

Kennedy.  N  Y 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Lonn.  La 

Randolph 

Chvirch 

Magnuscn 

Rlblcoff 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Cotton 

McOee 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

MrGovern 

Spong 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

Forig 

Metcalf 

Williams.  N.J 

Fulbrlt!ht 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Go'-p 

Monroney 

Young.  Ohio 

Griffin 

Montoya 
NAYS— 28 

Allott 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hill 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Holland 

Pearson 

Bible 

HolUni-'s 

Russell 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hriiska 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Jordan.  Idaho 

WUUams.  Del. 

Eastland 

Lausche 

Young.  N  Dak 

Ervln 

McCIellan 

Fannin 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Brewster 

Hatfleld 

Talmadge 

Dominlck 

Kuchel 

Tower 

Hansen 

Smathers 

Hartke 

Symington 

So    the 

committee    amendments,    o 

page    36. 

laeginning    on 

line    20,    we 

US  REPRESENTATIVES  TO  THE 
GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
AGENCY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing nominations: 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  of  California,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  nth  session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Atomic  Energy- 
Agency. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  Uth  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency; 

Verne  B  Lewis,  of  Maryland. 

Herman  Pollack,  of  Maryland. 

James  T  Ramey,  of  Illinois. 

Henry  DeWolf  Smyth,  of  New  Jersey. 

Gerald  F  Tape,  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc:  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  the  able  and 
expeditious  way  in  which  he  has  handled 
these  nominations. 

These  are  members  going  to  the  11th 
session  of  the  General  Conference  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
which  begins  next  Tuesday,  and  it  was 
therefore  necessary  for  them  to  be  con- 
firmed today. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 


on 
Ing    on    line    20,    w 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  and  Mr.  ELLENDER 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  37. 
line  7.  after  "i80  Stat.  1282-1284 »".  to 
strike  out  "$2,000,000"  and  insert  "$3,- 
000,000  '. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business  to  consider  nomina- 
tions reported  earlier  today  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


INDEPENDENT       OFFICES       APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,   1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9960)  making  appropria- 
tions for  sundry  independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  offices,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  on 
page  37,  line  7. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  37, 
line  21,  to  strike  out  "$5,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$15,000,000". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  has  just  voted  for 
an  amendment  adding  $300  million  over 
the  House  bill.  In  view  of  that  vote  I 
recognize  the  futility  of  asking  for  an- 
other rollcall  vote  on  this  particular 
proposal. 

However,  let  me  point  out  that  this 
particular  Department,  in  1967  the  ap- 
propriation was  $500,000.  The  House  al- 
lowed them  $5  million,  which  is  10  times 
more  than  they  received  last  year. 

The  Senate  coimnittee  considered  that 
to  be  not  enough  and  multiplied  it  by 
three  times  and  now  wants  to  give  them 
$15  million,  which  is  an  increase  of 
3,000  percent. 

There  is  no  justification  for  such  an 
increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  amendment 
should  be  rejected,  but  I  point  this  out 
just  to  show  where  increases  are  coming 
from  to  account  for  the  $2  to  $3  billion 
over  the  House  version.  I  think  that  as 
the  Senate  votes  on  this  proposal  it 
should  recognize  that  the  appropriation 
for  this  particular  Department  is  3.000 
percent  over  what  it  was  last  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  on 
page  37,  line  21. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  38. 
line  6,  after  the  word  "for",  to  strike  out 
"$1,850,000"  and  insert  "$2,200,003":  in 
line  7.  after  the  word  "exceed",  to  strike 
out  "$2,000,000"  and  insert  "$2,500,000": 
and,  in  line  8.  after  the  word  "programs", 
to  strike  out  the  colon  and  "Provided. 
That  no  part  of  this  or  any  other  appro- 
priation in  this  act  may  be  used  to  pro- 
vide metropolitan  expediters,  or  for  the 
administration  or  implementation  of 
section  204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966  ( Public  Law  89-754  > . " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  38. 
line  18,  after  "$5,000,000".  to  strike  out 
"Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  forego- 
ing appropriation  shall  be  used  for  in- 
curring or  discharging"  and  insert  "Pro- 
vided. That  the  limitation  otherwise  ap- 
plicable to  the  maximum  payments  that 
may  be  required  in  any  fiscal  year  by  all 
contracts  entered  into  under  such  sec- 
tion is  increased  by  $40,000,000";  and.  in 
line  22,  after  the  amendment  just  above 
stated,  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided 
further,  That  no  part  of  the  foregoing 
appropriation  or  contract  authority  shall 
be  used  for  incurring". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
beginning  on  page  38,  line  18. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  right 
there.  I  think  I  should  explain  to  the 
Senate  that  the  House  had  a  provision  in 
there  not  to  have  any  metropolitan  ex- 
pediters in  certain  areas  of  the  United 
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States.  It  worked  so  well  in  the  areas 
involved— just  a  beginning — that  the 
committee  decided  we  should  not  stop 
the  program  and  should  continue,  but  we 
did  not  add  to  the  total  amount  for  that 
reason.  But  by  striking  the  House  lan- 
guage, it  will  allow  the  Department  to 
continue  expediter  programs  when  they 
deem  it  advisable  and  at  the  request  of 
the  communities. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  amendment  adds  $40  million 
for  the  rent  supplement  program.  But 
first  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  iiays  on  this 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  what  was  the  amount  of  money  allo- 
cated to  the  program  in  the  past  fiscal 
vear? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  is  the  Sena- 
tor talking  about? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  rent  supplement 
program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  rent 
supplement  program  is  the  amendment 
now  under  consideration.  There  is  a  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays  and  the 
Chair  has  ascertained  whether  there  was 
a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  On  page  38.  line  18. 
that  is  the  rent  supplement  program,  in 
which  the  budget  amomit  was  $40  million 
in  contract  authority  and  the  Senate  put 
back  the  full  amount.  In  1967  it  was  $20 
million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  did  the 
House  grant? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  cut  it  out  al- 
together. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  1967  fiscal  year, 
the  amount  was  $20  million,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  amount  be  set  at  S20  million, 
and  offer  an  amendment  that  the  $40 
million  figure  be  stricken  and  $20  million 
be  substituted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  38, 
line  18,  insert  $20  million  in  lieu  of  $40 
million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  both  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  .sufficient  second? 

There  was  a  sufficient  second,  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  reason  why  I 
recommend  $20  million  is  that  the  pro- 
gram has  not  been  adequately  tested.  We 
do  not  know  at  this  time  whether  it 
means  a  saving  or  a  loss.  The  House 
recommended  one  thing.  The  adminis- 
tration asked  for  $40  million.  Last  year 
wc  gave  $20  million.  My  amendment 
would  give  to  this  program  the  $20  mil- 
lion amount  which  was  given  last  year. 

RENT    SUPPLEMENT    ASSI.STANCE    TO    THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  for 
the  Elderly  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  has  described  in  its  reports  the 
magnitude  of  the  need  for  better  housing 
for  our  elderly  citizens.  We  have  sought 
ways  to  reduce  rents  in  such  housing  to 


bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  senior  citizens.  On  many 
occasions — during  hearings  we  have  held 
to  explore  this  problem — witne.sses  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  some  form  of  direct 
rent  subsidy  would  be  necessary  to  make 
substantial  progress  in  providing  suitable 
housing  for  the  elderly.  Thus,  when 
President  Johnson  proposed  the  rent 
supplement  program  we  gave  it  strong 
support  as  a  new  and  vital  approach  to 
the  desperate  and  continuing  problem  of 
bringing  good  housing  to  older  people 
v.ho  could  not  otherwise  afford  it. 

Now.  we  have  had  the  rent  supplement 
program  in  effect  for  just  a  little  over  a 
year.  Since  the  program  applies  only  to 
new  construction — except  in  the  case  of 
housing  for  the  elderly  to  which  supple- 
ments are  available  on  a  limited  basis 
in  existing  projects — most  of  the  rent 
supplement  payments  made  so  far  have 
been   on   behalf   of   low-income   elderly 
persons  in  housing  developed  under  the 
special  housing  programs  for  the  elderly. 
This  fact  has  resulted  in  there  being 
sufficient  experience  even  at  this  early 
date  to  examine  the  operation   of   the 
program   and   make   a   preliminary   as- 
sessment  of   its   value   in    meeting   the 
housing  needs  of  our  senior  citizens.  In 
July,  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  for 
the  Elderly,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
held  a  hearing  to  take  testimony  from 
persons  having  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  operation   of  the   rent  supplement 
program  and  the  effect  of  the  program 
on  opportunities  open  to  low-income  el- 
derly people  to  obtain  suitable  housing. 
During   the   hearing   we   heard   from 
those  who  are  re.sponsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  and  from 
several  witnesses  who  have  actually  made 
use  of  the  program  and  have  seen  its  im- 
pact in  real  life  situations.  We  also  re- 
ceived  letters   from    many   sponsors   of 
senior   citizens   projects   detailing   their 
experiences  with  rent  supplements.  Much 
as  I  had  been  impressed  with  the  po- 
tential good  of  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram previously,  now,  m.ore  than  ever. 
I  can  appreciate  its  effectiveness  and  im- 
portance. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
wholehearted   support   to   recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions that  S40  million  of  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1968  be  approved. 

PROGRESS    AND    ACTIVITY 

When  the  rent  supplement  program 
was  enacted  in  1965.  the  act  authorized 
contract  authority  for  S30  million  in  fis- 
cal 1966.  But,  for  fiscal  1966,  we  actually 
authorized  HUD  to  make  rent  supple- 
ment contracts  for  only  $12  million.  In 
fiscal  1967,  the  rent  supplement  program 
authorization  could  have  been  $35  mil- 
lion. We  actually  authorized  contract  au- 
thority for  S20  million.  Thus,  a  total  of 
only  $32  million  has  been  made  avail- 
able out  of  a  possible  total  of  $65  mil- 
lion, or  less  than  half. 


thorized  by  the  act  was  only  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  compared  to  the  need. 

At  the  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  for  the  Elderly.  FHA  Com- 
missioner Brownstein  summarized  the 
operations  oi  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram thus  far.  As  of  June  26.  1967.  FHA 
had  received  applications  under  all  of 
the  eligible  programs,  for  a  total  of  over 
$44 '2  million  for  561  rent  supplement 
projects,  involving  nearly  62.000  units. 
About  48,000  of  the  units  were  planned 
for  families  and  individuals  requiring 
rent  supplements.  Over  27,500  of  the 
units  are  in  nonprofit  projects,  and  well 
over  20.000  are  in  projects  sponsored  by 
hmited  dividend  corix)rations.  Over  $13 
million  represented  applications  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram which  cannot  be  covered  by  pres- 
ently authorized  contract  funds.  As  Mr. 
Brownstein  testified,  these  will  have  to 
be  rejected  on  the  basis  of  no  available 
funds,  if  no  new  contract  authority  is 
authorized. 

The  fact  is,  then,  that  interest  in  the 
rent  supplement  program  is  expanding 
rapidly  and  is  widespread  throughout 
the  country.  At  the  end  of  March  1967. 
FHA  had  reserved  S18  million  of  the  con- 
tract authority  available.  By  late  in  June, 
practically  all  of  the  $32  million  had  been 
reserved,  with  more  than  $13  miUion  in 
applications  in  excess  of  available  funds. 
Furthermore.  I  understand  that  another 
$5  to  .SIO  million  in  applications  for  rent 
supplements  are  in  the  "pipeline"  in  the 
field. 

WHAT    THE     RENT     SUPPLEMENT     PROGRAM     HAS 
DONE    FOR    SENIOR    CTTIZENS 

As  enacted  by  the  Congress,  most  of 
the  funds  available  for  rent  supplements 
must  be  used  in  housing  developed  under 
the  FHA  section  221idi(3'  market  rate 
mortgage  insurance  program,  involving 
new  construction  or  rehabilitation,  rath- 
er than  being  available  for  use  in  exist- 
ing housing.  However,  a  small  portion  of 
the  rent  supplement  funds  were  author- 
ized to  be  used  for  existing  housing  devel- 
opments financed  under  HUDs  direct 
loan  program  for  housing  for  lower  mid- 
dle income  elderly  and  in  certain  FHA 
housing  for  the  elderly  financed  imder 
setcion  231. 

It  is  in  this  portion  of  the  program 
that  we  can  see  immediate  results  in 
terms  of  the  improvement  of  the  living 
conditions  of  many  low-income  senior 
citizens.  As  of  June  26.  1967,  under  these 
provisions  of  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram, all  of  the  funds  authorized,  or  SI. 6 
million,  had  been  allotted  among  section 
202  and  section  231  housing  for  the  elder- 
ly projects. 

Tlie.se  funds  were  allocated  among  113 
projects  located  in  35  States  and  100 
cities.  The  total  number  of  units  in  these 
projects  for  the  elderly  amounts  to  13.600, 
of  which  over  2.400  imits  are  or  will  be 
supplemented. 

In  addition  to  these  202  and  231  proj- 


This  is  surely  one  of  the  reasons  that     ^^^   ^^j.jgj.e  ^.pj-g  17  regular  rent  supple- 


millions  of  our  poverty-stricken,  ill- 
housed  citizens,  living  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  period  of  prosperity  our 
great  Nation  has  ever  achieved,  now 
wonder  if  the  great  promise  of  1965  has 
not  gone  largely  by  the  boards.  Ad- 
mittedly, even  the   whole   amount  au- 


ment  projects  planned  for  the  elderly 
under  the  221idii3i  market  rate  pro- 
gram These  projects  are  planned  to  con- 
tain a  toUl  of  over  1.600  dwelling  units, 
of  which  the  great  majority  would  be 
supplemented.  The  total  allocation  for 
these  17  projects  is  nearly  $1.4  million. 
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Of  these  projects,  nine  are  to  be  spon- 
sored by  limited  dividend  corporations 
and  the  other  eight  by  nonprofit  spon- 
sors. 

The  rent  supplement  program  has, 
therefore,  already  allocated  a  total  of 
nearly  $3  million  for  housing  for  senior 
citizens  in  specially  designed  housing, 
with  supplements  available  for  about 
4,000  units. 

With  regard  to  the  total  amount  of 
rent  supplement  funds  allocated  as  of 
June  26,  1967 — about  $31.5  million— 9  5 
percent  is  for  housing  for  the  elderly,  and 
of  the  total  units  to  be  supplemented,  or 
over  33.000.  a  total  of  12  percent  are  for 
the  elderly  in  specially  designed  dwell- 
ings. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  and  statis- 
tics with  regard  to  the  rent  supplement 
program.  But  facts  and  figures  do  not 
suffice  to  tell  what  the  rent  supp'.ement 
program  means  in  human  terms.  I  have 
been  particularly  impressed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  our  witnesses  at  our  recent  hear- 
ing and  by  the  responses  to  our  inquiries 
to  other  projects  now  participating  in 
the  program 

For  example,  Rev.  Georiie  F  Packard, 
president  of  the  St.  Marys  Roland  View 
Towers,  Inc  ,  of  Baltimore,  Md..  testified 
at  our  hearing  and  cited  the  following 
example  of  how  the  rent  supplement 
program  has  benefited  the  elderly  in  the 
projects  they  have  developed  under  the 
section  202  proL-ram: 

An  elderly  lady  in  her  eighties  had  been 
living  in  a  room  on  the  third  floor  of  a 
house.  She  had  to  walk  down  to  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  house  for  cooking  priv- 
ileges, limited  to  two  meals  a  day  Now 
by  virtue  of  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram, she  is  living  in  a  modern,  elevator- 
equipped  apartment  house,  occupying 
her  own  completely  equipped  apartment. 
The  benefits  to  this  lady  of  more  than  80 
years  of  age  are  obvious. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Duke,  representing 
Firelands  Retirement  Centers  in  Lorain 
and  Oberlin.  Ohio,  cited  an  example  of 
how  the  rent  supplement  program  is  as- 
sisting the  elderly.  Both  of  these  proj- 
ects were  financed  under  the  FHA  sec- 
tion 231  program.  One  beneficiary  of 
rent  supplements  is  a  92-year-old  lady 
who  lived  in  substandard  housing  for 
many  years,  with  no  inside  facilities. 
Heat  was  furnished  by  a  coal  stove,  and 
this  elderly  lady  carried  her  own  coal, 
despite  the  fact  that  she  was  so  crippled 
from  arthritis  she  could  hardly  walk. 
Shortly  after  moving  into  Firelands  Re- 
tirement Center,  with  the  even  heat  and 
the  convenience  of  her  small  apartment, 
her  arthritic  condition  has  improved  to 
the  point  where  she  now  moves  around 
her  apartment  without  the  aid  of  her 
walker,  and  says: 
I  feel  20  years  younger. 

She  could  not  have  moved  into  Fire- 
lands without  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. 

Another  point  from  Mrs.  Duke's  testi- 
mony is  of  interest.  She  described  the 
consternation  among  the  tenants  on  the 
morning  after  the  House  denied  the  re- 
quest for  additional  appropriations  for 
the  rent  supplement  program.  The  elder- 
ly people  who  were  receiving  the  benefits 
of  the  programi  were  thrown  into  a  panic 


thinking  that  the  action  of  the  House 
would  mean  that  they  would  have  to 
move.  This,  of  course,  was  not  true,  but 
It  illustrates  how  much  the  program 
means  to  people  who  have  benefited 
from  it. 

Another  witness  was  Theodore  T.  Dor- 
man,  administrator  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  Springvale  Terrace  project,  in 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  This  is  a  project  fi- 
nanced under  the  section  202  direct  loan 
program. 

Mr.  Dorman  cited  several  examples  of 
how  the  program  is  benefiting  the  elderly 
residents  of  Springvale  Terrace.  In  one 
case,  a  lady  75  years  of  age  who  is  badly 
crippled  by  arthritis  has  a  meager  annual 
income  of  $1,272.  She  has  no  relatives 
who  can  assist  her.  This  elderly  lady, 
according  to  Mr.  Dorman,  would  have 
had  to  leave  Springvale  Terrace,  but  she 
said  she  knew  God  would  take  care  of  her 
and  He  came  along  just  in  time  with 
the  rent  supplement  program. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  we  wrote  to  a 
number  of  the  projects  participating  in 
the  rent  supplement  program  asking 
about  their  experiences.  The  responses 
tell  their  own  story,  and  for  the  record, 
I  would  like  to  summarize  some  of  the 
comments  and,  In  a  few  cases,  quote  di- 
rectly from  them. 

In  my  own  State  of  Utah,  Friendship 
Manor,  an  FHA-financed  section  231 
project  for  the  elderly  in  Salt  Lake  City 
is  participating  in  the  program.  Rev. 
Frank  M,  Blish  wrote,  on  July  7.  1967, 
of  the  delight  with  the  opportunity  to  be 
helpful  to  people  who  are  financially  em- 
barrassed, usually  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  He  says: 

Most  of  them  are  widows,  many  of  them 
having  seen  better  days  during  the  lifetime 
of  their  spouse,  who  confess  to  waking  up 
at  night  in  a  cold  sweat  not  knowing  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  them  on  the  morrow.  To 
see  their  look  of  delight  when  they  know  we 
can  help  them  and  give  them  a  degree  of  re- 
spectability and  at  least  minimum  security, 
IS  a  real  privilege. 

Reverend  Blish  went  on  to  state: 
The  rent  supplement  program  Is  one  of 
the  best  programs  for  helping  those  who 
nre  impoverished  and  who  must  live  In  sub- 
stand.ird  housing  because  they  must  have 
money  with  which  to  eat  and  maintain 
themselves.  Mo!t  of  these  people  have  re- 
slstsd  falling  back  upon  the  general  welfare 
program.  If  they  can  have  adequate  housing 
often- times  they  can  maintain  themselves. 
This  adds  greatly  to  their  sense  of  being  self- 
sufficient  and  gives  a  bit  more  meaning  to 
life. 

Commenting  on  the  recent  House  ac- 
tion in  denying  additional  appropria- 
tions for  this  program,  Floyd  L.  Pierce, 
president  of  Jones  Memorial  Homes, 
Inc..  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  a  project 
financed  under  the  direct  loan  program, 
said  in  his  letter  of  July  13: 

The  program  Is  Just  beginning  to  catch 
on.  interest  has  been  created,  people  are 
more  knowledgeable  about  the  program,  and 
what  happens — no  more  funds. 

Mr.  Pierce  notes  the  great  demand  for 
hou.jing  among  the  elderly  and  their 
inability  to  afford  the  high  cost  of  hous- 
ing in  areas  such  as  San  Francisco.  He 
says: 

I  have  never  seen  such  happy  faces  as 
those  few  rent  supplement  recipients,  when 


notified  they  were  eligible.  It  was  a  new  lease 
on  life  for  them.  To  see  these  peoples'  in- 
comes and  meager  a.ssets  would  make  one 
wonder  how  on  earth  do  they  survive. 

Mr.  Pierce  stated  that  he  would  like  to 
see  all  the  residents  in  his  project  re- 
ceiving rent  supplements  since  all  are 
eligible,  but  only  a  few  are  recipients,  'a 
ridiculous  situation  brought  akx)Ut  by  a 
lack  of  funds," 

Mrs.  Catherine  J.  Frank,  coordinator 
of  the  Golden  West  Manor  in  Boulder. 
Colo.,  a  senior  citizens  development 
sponsored  by  the  First  Christian  Church 
and  financed  under  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram, wrote  in  her  letter  of  July  11  that 
the  availability  of  rent  supplements  en- 
abled the  project  to  meet  the  needs  of 
elderly  people  whose  situations  had 
deeply  concerned  them. 

Mrs.  Frank  goes  ont  to  assess  the  rent 
supplement  program  as  an  approach 
which  meets  the  needs  of  the  elderly  in 
a  dignified  manner,  providing  independ- 
ent freedom  of  choice  from  a  variety  of 
approved  living  quarters,  free  from  the 
htmiiliation  of  being  classified  in  a  cer- 
tain income  strata  because  of  where  they 
live. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Bromgard,  of  the  St.  John's 
Lutheran  Home  in  Billings,  Mont., 
writes: 

I  feel  that  the  rent  supplement  project  is 
important  enough  to  warrant  cutting  other 
projects,  if  necessary,  but  not  rent  supple- 
ments. 

Cooperative  Services,  Inc.,  in  Wyan- 
dotte, Mich.,  is  a  development  for  the 
elderly  financed  under  the  direct  loan 
program.  The  comments  of  the  manager 
of  this  development  further  underscore 
the  desperate  plight  of  our  poverty- 
stricken  elderly.  He  said : 

When  one  lady  died,  the  lady  across  the 
hall  came  over  and  asked  if  she  could  please 
have  what  was  left  in  the  refrigerator  so  she 
could  have  something  to  eat.  I  overheard  an- 
other lady  with  a  small  bank  account  say 
that  she  hoped  she  would  die  before  her 
money  ran  out. 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

Until  one  gets  to  know  these  people,  one 
has  no  way  to  realize  their  troubles.  .  .  . 
With  the  rent  supplement,  our  senior  citi- 
zens can  live  with  greater  peace  of  mind  be- 
cause their  savings  are  used  up  less  quickly. 
.  .  .  The  continued  uncertainty  of  the  pres- 
ent programs — both  financing  and  the  sup- 
plement—cause great  difficulty  in  planning 
for  the  future. 

Rev.  Mark  Hegener.  president  of  the 
Franciscan  Tertiary  Province  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  in  Chicago.  111.,  in  a  letter 
dated  June  29.  1967.  wrote  that  his  ex- 
perience with  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram has  been  most  satisfying,  enabling 
them  to  admit  the  aged  on  as  broad  a 
basis  as  possible.  Going  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  program,  he  says: 

The  rent  supplement  program,  with  direct 
piyment  to  the  owner,  preserves  the  dignity 
of  the  Individual  and  obviates  in  most  in- 
stances, the  necessity  of  applying  for  Old- 
Age  Assistance  and  other  measure  that  be- 
come ve.-y  upsetting  and  often  degrading 
to  the  aged  who  have  maintained  a  dezree 
of  economic  independence  all  of  their  lives. 

Similar  support  for  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  comes  from  Rev.  Harry 
P.  Sv.eitzer,  of  the  Central  Towers  senior 
citizens  housing  development  in  St.  Paul, 
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Minn.,  another  section  202  project.  In 
his  letter  of  July  5,  1967.  he  describes  the 
rent  supplement  program  as  "without  a 
doubt,  the  finest  program  which  Con- 
gre.ss  has  conceived  and  devised."  Some 
Members  of  both  Houses  have  expressed 
concern  in  the  past  as  to  whether  this 
program  would  be  well  admiiristered. 
Reverend  Sweitzer  commented  on  that  in 
his  letter: 

We  have  had  superb  cooperation  from  the 
Minneapolis  Federal  Housing  Office.  They 
have  been  more  than  cooperative  and  help- 
ful in  all  of  our  dealings  with  them. 

In  so  saying  he  echoes  the  testimony 
of  sponsors  at  our  hearing  as  to  the  very 
able  manner  in  which  this  program  has 
been  handled  by  FHA. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said  re- 
cently about  the  role  of  private  capital 
in  rebuilding  decayed  urban  areas  and 
increasing'  the  supply  of  .good  housing 
for  those  of  low  income.  The  rent  sup- 
plement program  is  a  vital  mechanism 
for  making  such  participation  by  private 
enterprise  in  the  field  of  low-income 
hou.5ing  economically  feasible.  This  is  a 
particularly  vital  aspect  of  the  program 
for  which  funds  are  authorized  in  this 
bill.  It  is  expected  that  a  substantial 
amount  of  private  capital  will  be  induced 
by  the  program  to  flow  into  the  construc- 
tion of  low-incom"  housin:^- 

The  President  recently  stated  that  the 
$40  million  provided  in  this  bill  will  gen- 
erate an  estimated  S500  million  in  pri- 
vate construction.  Rent  supplemented 
housing  for  the  elderly  or  for  others  will 
be  privately  built,  owned,  and  managed, 
and  most  of  it  will  be  privately  financed. 

The  interest  demonstrated  among  pri- 
vate sponsors  has  been  exceptional.  After 
the  initial  tooling  up  period  this  program 
became  the  fastest  crowing  new  program 
in  FHA's  history.  The  response  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  was  dramatically  demon- 
strated just  last  week  when  the  Life  In- 
surance Association  of  America  an- 
nounced the  allocation  of  SI  billion  for 
investment  in  our  cities  to  improve  hous- 
ing conditions.  Mr.  Gilbert  Fitzhugh.  in 
making  this  announcement  on  behalf  of 
the  life  insurance  companies,  pointed  to 
the  rent  supplement  program  as  the 
area  in  which  this  investment  capital 
would  move  most  rapidly. 

Mr.  President,  the  good  which  already 
has  been  done  for  our  elderly  citizens 
living  on  meager  retirement  incomes  is 
heartwarming  and  the  need  of  others  like 
them  is  great.  The  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram offers  new  opporttmities  and  new 
hope  for  success  to  hundreds  of  public 
spirited  organizations  concerned  with 
the  improvement  of  housing  for  senior 
citizens.  The  response  of  the  private 
sector  of  our  Nation  has  been  dramatic. 
We  must  not  hold  back  now.  Let  us  over- 
whelmingly endorse  the  committee's 
recommendation  for  the  ftmding  of  this 
pro.gram. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  support  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  restore  $40  million  for  rent  sup- 
plements. The  rent  supplement  program 
is  a  constructive  approach  to  trying  to 
pronde  low-income  housing,  and  de- 
serves our  support.  It  has  a  broad  base 
of  support  outside  of  government — in  the 
business  community  and  among  the  peo- 


ple it  serves.  Unfortunately,  however,  we 
have  never  given  it  enough  funds  to  allow 
it  to  make  much  of  an  impact.  The  com- 
mittee's amendment  would  help  remedy 
that  situation  somewhat.  Along  with 
other  Senators  I  have  advocated  another 
approach  to  the  low-income  housing 
problem  in  an  effort  to  generate  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  construction  of  that 
kind  of  housing.  But  many  approaches 
are  po-ssible.  The  rent  supplement  ap- 
proach is  one  of  them,  and  it  deserves 
ou:'  support.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  cf 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  i  Mr.  LausckeI 
to  the  committee  amendment,  on  page 
38,  line  22. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Is  it  coiTect  that 
a  "nay"  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  knock  out  the 
$20  million  proposal  and  we  would  be 
back  to  the  Senate  amendment  figure? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  •nay" 
vote  wotild  be  a  vote  to  sustain  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WILIilAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  I  understand  it,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  amending  the  ccmmittee 
amendment,  and  if  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  carried  the  vote 
would  then  be  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct, 

ParUamentary  inquiries  are  not  in 
order.  A  rollcall  is  in  progress. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
fMr.  Smathers]  and  the  Senator  from 
Mis.souri  'Mr.  Symington]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr  Brewster  1.  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church  1,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervin],  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy] are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Dominick] 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hansen]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kvchel]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  vote  'yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Dominick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator   from   Oregon    [Mr    Hatfield]. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Hansen]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchelL 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

[No.  259  Leg.) 
YEAS— 33 


Allott 

Gore 

Mundt 

Baker 

Hickenlooper 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hill 

Pearson 

Bible 

Holland 

Russell 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Hollings 

Smith 

Byrd,  W,  Va. 

Hruska 

Spong 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennls 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Fannin 

Miller 

NAYS— 56 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Aiken 

Hart 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Morton 

Ba.-tlett 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Muskte 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Javits 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Pell 

Case 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Percy 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Prouty 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxmire 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Riblcoff 

Dodd 

McGee 

Scott 

EUender 

McGovern 

Sparkman 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Tydings 

Fulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Williams.  N  J. 

Giiffin 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Gnje.Ti!;g 

Moi»roney 

Young,  Ohio 

Harris 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Brewster 

Hansen 

Smathers 

Church 

Hatfield 

Symington 

Dominick 

Kuchel 

Tower 

Ervin 

McCanhy 

So  Mr.  Lausche's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  on  page  38,  line 
22,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COTTON  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  was  participating  in  a  mark- 
up in  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
came  into  the  Chamber  just  before  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  was  informed  that 
that  was  an  amendment  reducing  the 
model  cities  appropriation,  and  voted 
"nay." 

I  have  since  learned  that  it  was  a  mo- 
tion to  reduce  the  money  for  rent  sup- 
plements. It  is  my  understanding  from 
the  Parliamentarian  that  a  Senator 
present  and  voting  can,  by  unanimous 
consent,  have  liis  vote  changed  in  the 
permanent  Record.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  vote  on  roll- 
call  No.  259,  legislative,  be  changed  from 
"nay  "  to  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

iTlie  corrected  result  otthe  vote  is  as 
follows:  yeas  34.  nays  55.  not  voting  11.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion en  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  the  responsible  consideration  it 
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gave  to  the  appropriations  for  Independ- 
ent Offices  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  In  particu- 
lar. I  would  like  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  its  recommendation  concerning 
the  rent  supplement  program. 

This  program,  which  was  approved  in 
1965,  is  one  of  the  most  important  tools 
in  our  housing  program.  It  offers  an  al- 
ternative to  public  housing,  and  involves 
the  expertise  and  resources  of  private 
enterprise.  It  has  been  a  successful  pro- 
gram, even  though  it  is  new.  The  reac- 
tion in  Cleveland  and  other  cities  has 
been  encouraging. 

The  reaction  In  Cleveland  and  other 
cities  has  been  most  encouraging.  The 
support  given  the  program  by  housing, 
financial,  and  real  estate  interests  is  more 
evidence  of  its  success. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  committee  was 
wise  in  restoring  the  $40  million  for  the 
program.  However,  there  is  one  aspect  of 
the  committee's  action  that  worries  me 
in  the  report  language.  It  is  the  require- 
ment that  the  not-for-profit  sponsor 
must  make  an  equity  investment  of  5  per- 
cent if  the  project  is  to  be  financed 
through  the  FNMA  special  assistance. 

As  the  Senate  well  knows,  it  is  difficult 
to  know  how  to  deal  with  report  language 
of  this  kind.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  law. 
It  is  not  binding  from  a  legal  standpoint. 
We  cannot  amend  the  report  language 
because  it  is  not  before  us.  Nor  can  we 
amend  the  appropriations  act  with  legis- 
lative language. 

We  are,  therefore,  left  without  any 
adequate  remedy.  The  belief  of  many  ex- 
perts in  the  field  is  that  the  language  of 
the  legislation  does  not  require  the  5- 
percent  investment  demanded  by  the  re- 
port. And  the  almost  unanimous  opinion 
of  nonprofit  organizations  most  inter- 
ested in  nonprofit  housing  is  that  the 
effect  of  the  implementation  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report,  if  the  administration 
complies  with  it,  would  be  to  seriously 
jeopardize  the  working  of  the  legislation 
as  it  relates  to  rent  supplement  assist- 
ance. 

Typical  of  that  point  of  view  is  a  letter 
which  I.  along  with  many  other  Sena- 
tors, have  received  from  the  United 
Church  Board  for  Homeland  Ministeries 
signed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Merchant. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrrED  Church   Bo.^rd   for 

Homeland   Ministries, 

September  14,  1967. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington    D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  writing  to 
you  regarding  the  Rent  Supplement  Program 
on  behalf  of  several  other  religious  leaders 
with  national  responsibilities  for  housing  We 
are  distressed  to  note  a  provision  In  the  re- 
port (No.  548)  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee which  win  almost  surely  prevent 
further  participation  by  the  nation's  reli- 
gious bodies  In  the  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  program — a  requirement  for  a  "5'^'c 
equity  investment"  by  nonprofit  sponsors  of 
PNMA-asslsted  projects. 

A  requirement  of  5'~c  equity  from  nonprofit 
sponsorB  will  mean  tying  up  millions  of  dol- 
lars with  no  return  over  a  40-year  period.  It 


is  not  comparable  to  the  10%  requirement  of 
profit-making  sponsors,  who  can  waive  build- 
ers' fees,  and  In  effect  achieve  100 'c  financing 
with  a  90 '"c  mortgage. 

Already  religious  sponsors,  who  produce 
the  substantial  portion  of  the  nonprofit 
housing  In  the  country,  are  providing  staff. 
seed  money,  fees,  and  multiple  social  services, 
to  families  in  these  developments.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  nonprofit  program  reaches,  or 
win  reach,  under  approved  or  "pipelined" 
programs,  218  projects,  housing  31.064  fami- 
lies, at  a  cost  of  $306.9  million.  Religious 
bodies  cannot  possibly  add  the  "equity  re- 
quirement" to  costs  of  services  already 
provided. 

The  5'"r  equity  requirement  would  have 
the  consequence  of  depriving  the  religious 
groups  of  the  opportunity  to  serve  low  and 
moderate  Income  families  in  a  direct  pro- 
gram of  providing  decent  shelter.  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  would  want  to  discriminate 
against  nonprofit  sponsors  and  Jeopardize 
religious  participation  in  low-Income  pro- 
grams to  help  Americans. 

I  appeal  to  you.  therefore,  to  eliminate  the 
5  ;  requirement  for  nonprofit  sponsors,  and 
to  leave  the  special  assistance  program  of 
FNMA  free  to  support  this  program  in  Its 
beginning  stages  until  the  private  mortgage 
marlcet  can  pick  It  up.  I  further  urge  your 
vote  for  the  $40  million  for  rent  supplements. 
A  staff  analysis  is  enclosed  for  your 
Information. 

Sincerely. 

Joseph  W.  Merchant. 
Staff  Chairman,  Department  of  Urban 
Church. 
For: 

The  Reverend  Paul  Stauffer.  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  Coordination,  The  Methodist 
Church. 

The  Reverend  Glen  Trembath,  Housing 
Counselor,    The   Methodist   Church. 

The  Reverend  Jack  Woodard,  Executive  Of- 
ficer, Joint  Urban  Program,  The  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  Reverend  Donald  H.  Larsen.  Division 
of  Mission  Sen'lces.  Lutheran  Council  in  the 
USA 

Rabbi  Richard  G.  Hlrsch,  Union  of  Hebrew 
Congregations. 

The  Reverend  Everett  W.  Francis,  Public 
Affairs  Officer,  The  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Reverend  Robert  Johnson,  Office  of 
Church  and  Housing.  Board  of  National  Mis- 
sions. The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  USA. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter 
on  the  same  subject  directed  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Weaver. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  put  tliat  letter  into 
the  Record,  because  I  see  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  is  present  in  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr.    I»i-esident,    I    ask 
imanimous  consent  to  liave  that  letter 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  or  Housing 

AND  Urban  Development, 
Washington.  DC  .  Scpteviber  15.  1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javfts:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  September  14  concerning  the 
effect  of  the  provision  contained  in  Senate 


Report  No.  548  that  non-profit  organlzitlons 
be  required  to  provide  at  least  a  5  percent 
equity  Investment  In  rent  supplement  proj- 
ects if  aid  is  sought  under  the  special  assist- 
ance program  of  the  Federal  National  Mon- 
gAge  .\ssociatlon.  'Vou  state  that  you  have 
heard  from  church  groups  and  labor  unions 
across  the  country,  warning  that  this  equity 
requirement  would  force  them  out  of  the 
non-profit  hou.slng  activities. 

Our  exf>erlence  in  woriCing  with  non-profit 
organizations  in  a  variety  of  housing  pro- 
grams leads  us  to  believe  that  the  informa- 
tion that  you  have  received  is  correct.  While 
it  Is  of  course  true  that  non-profit  groups 
are  often  able  to  undertake  campaigns  to 
raise  funds  for  worthy  purposes,  there  is  an 
especial  difficulty  in  raising  equity  funds  for 
housing  construction.  This  difficulty  is  two- 
fold. First,  the  sums  involved  are  generally 
l-arge  because  of  the  high  capital  investment 
required  for  'and  and  construction.  Second, 
the  nature  of  the  charitable  appeal  is  some- 
what limited  because  the  persons  immedi- 
ately benefited  are  restricted  in  number  by 
the  number  of  units  to  be  developed. 

This  being  so,  the  5  percent  equity  Invest- 
ment requirement  would  In  effect  remove  the 
assistance  that  the  FNMA  can  now  offer  In 
this  field  to  church  groups,  labor  unions  and 
other  non-profit  organizations.  While  it  is 
true  that  many  non-profit  projects  can  t>€ 
and  have  been  financed  without  actual  re- 
course to  FNMA  assistance,  even  these  proj- 
ects are  sometimes  able  to  go  forward  only 
because  there  remains  the  possibility  of 
FNMA  aid  should  it  prove  to  be  needed. 

While  there  is  no  way  of  estimating  the 
exact  extent  to  which  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions will  be  effectively  barred  from  our  rent 
supplement  program,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  extent  would  be  great. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Weaver. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  be  good 
enough  to  include  my  name  as  one  of  the 
sdclrGssccs 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  letter 
was  written  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  a  separate 
letter  was  addressed  to  each  of  us.  For 
the  purpose  of  the  record,  may  the  record 
show  that  this  is  the  letter  addressed  to 
me. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  delight  that  the  Secretai?  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  wrote 
that  letter.  I  commend  him  for  doing  so. 
However.  I  think  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Minnesota   [Mr.  MondaleI 
and  I  share  the  view  of  Mr.  Weaver,  even 
though  he  did  not  undertake  to  address 
his  letter  to  us. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  correct 
The  Secretary  represents  the  point  of 
view  of  the  agency  responsible  for  the 
rent   supplement   program.   However.  I 
think  the  letter  strongly  represents  the 
viewpoint  of  most   nonprofit   organiza- 
tions" that  are  trj-ing  to  develop  housin? 
when  it  states  that  the  effect  of  this  lan- 
guage, if  it  were  operative,  would  have  a 
great  effect,  and  it  would  effectively  bar 
the   rent   supplement   program's   avail- 
ability for  nonprofit  housing  in  the  area 
it  affects. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
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the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  the  position 
they  take  in  this  regard.  I  believe  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  Secretary  Weaver 
be  advised  by  this  debate  that  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  does  not  in  any  way  repre- 
sent the  view  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would 
repudiate  what  seems  to  me — and  I  say 
this  in  all  kindness — ^to  be  an  effort  to 
legislate  in  an  appropriations  bill. 

If  the  Appropriations  Committee 
wants  to  reject  the  possibility  of  church, 
labor  unions,  and  the  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations serving  as  sponsors  for  rent 
supplement  projects,  let  them  come  be- 
fore the  appropriate  legislative  commit- 
tee, chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sp.'iRKMANl.  strongly  sup- 
ported as  he  is  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mond.\le],  and  let  us 
see  after  appropriate  hearings  in  a  leg- 
islative committee  whether  what  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  arrogated 
to  itself  is  in  fact  the  view  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Pemisyl- 
vania  for  breaking  in,  but  I  must  attend 
a  conference.  We  are  trying  very  hard  to 
reach  agreement  on  another  matter. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  what  has 
been  said  here.  I  have  read  the  copy  of 
the  letter  of  Secretary  Weaver,  and  I 
think  he  is  absolutely  right. 

When  we  wrote  the  basic  legislation, 
we  wrote  it  with  our  eyes  wide  open  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  insurance  and 
the  kind  of  assistance  that  might  be 
available  to  nonprofit  groups  that  would 
sponsor  housing  of  this  type.  We  did  that 
because  we  thought  such  a  program  was 
needed.  Congress  passed  this  legislation 
and  the  President  signed  it  into  law. 

I  think  It  ought  to  be  understood  that 
what  we  are  talking  about  now  is  not  a 
provision  written  into  the  bill.  Not  some- 
thing we  can  debate  and  ultimately  vote 
it  up  or  down.  It  is  merely  language 
written  into  a  report. 

Mr  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  language  be- 
comes solely  advisory  and  not  at  all  com- 
pulse r\-  upon  the  Department.  I  believe 
that  as  long  as  this  language  is  contrary 
to  the  legislation  basic  itself,  the  weight 
given  to  such  language  ought  to  be 
merely  advisory.  The  language  of  this 
report  should  not  be  regarded  as  bind- 
in2  upon  the  Department. 

We  knew  that  we  were  legislating  a 
liberal  policy  when  we  originally  con- 
sidered this  matter.  We  had  to  do  it  if 
we  were  going  to  get  a  program  that 
would  work  for  the  people  who  need  this 
type  of  housing  assistance. 

I  am  certain  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
and  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee did  not  intend  to  do  something 
that  would  impair  the  operation  of  the 
program. 

This  is  a  promising  program,  and  one 
of  the  most  promising  we  have  ever 
enacted   into   law    for   the    purpose   of 


providing  rental  housing  for  low-income 
people  through  the  private  enterprise 
svstem.  And  it  is  a  private  enterprise  pro- 
gram of  late,  we  have  been  trying  more 
and  more  to  bring  private  enterprise  into 
this  type  of  housing.  I  hope  that  we  very 
soon  may  bring  out  another  bill  that  will 
seek  to  enlist  the  assistance  of  private 
enterprise  in  helping  to  house  the  lower 
income. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  Life  Insurance 
.-Association  of  the  United  States  an- 
nounced that  they  were  going  to  make 
SI  billion  available  to  assist  in  this  pro- 
gram and  other  programs  of  this  type 
to  help  low-income  families  to  obtain 
the  housing  they  need.  And  we  want 
more  and  more  private  enterprise  to  par- 
ticipate in  all  these  housing  programs. 
We  need  to  have  sponsoring  groups 
also.  For  that  reason,  we  provided  a  ver>- 
liberal  provision  in  the  basic  legislation 
for  churches  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions— for  nonprofit  groups — to  sponsor 
housing  under  this  program. 

These  nonprofit  groups  are  the  ones 
that  would  be  affected  by  the  language 
in  the  report  if  such  language  were  to 
be  followed. 

I  certainly  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
considered  to  be  the  sen.<;e  of  the  Senate 
that  these  groups  should  be  prevented 
from  taking  part,  in  these  programs.  I 
am  advised  that  40  percent  of  the  appli- 
cations that  have  come  in  so  far  under 
this  program  have  been  from  church- 
sponsored  programs.  The  language  in 
the  report,  if  abided  by.  would  negate  a 
majority  of  these  sponsors.  This  lan- 
guage would  certainly  make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  any  nonprofit  group  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  worthwhile  program. 

I  regret  very  much  seeing  this  lan- 
guage in  the  report.  I  express  the  most 
earnest  and  sincere  hope  that  it  will  not 
be  regarded  by  anyone  as  binding  upon 
the  Department. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDAJ.E.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. However,  first,  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  and  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SPARKMAN ],  who  for  many  years 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  He 
perhaps  knows  more  about  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  this  matter  and  the 
intent  with  which  the  Senate  acted  in 
adopting  these  various  proposals  than 
does  anyone  else. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  now  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  thor- 
oughly concur  in  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  said,  and  I 
hope  that  the  advice  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  will  be  rejected,  and 
that  the  legislative  history  which  is  pres- 
ently being  made  will  be  followed  by 
the  Secretary.'.  This  is  a  matter  of  enor- 
mous importance  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  should  like  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  to  help  me  obtain  tinanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Barr.  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  protesting  this 
language. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
The  letter  is  as  follows ; 

Crry  of  PrrrsBUBCH, 

September  11, 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
U.S.  Stnate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Joe:  We  here  in  Plttsbtirgh  are  very 
pleased  with  the  action  the  Senate  Is  taking 
with  respect  to  the  Rent  Supplement  Pro- 
gram now  being  considered  la  connection 
with  the  hotislng  legislation  proposed  by  the 
President.  However,  it  has  Just  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that.  In  connection  with  the 
Rent  Supplement  Program,  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  instructed  Secre- 
tary Weaver  to  insist  that  non-profit  sponsors 
of  such  rent  supplement  housing  have  an 
equity  position  equal  to  b''.  of  the  total  de- 
velopment cost  before  they  can  be  considered 
as  eligible  sponsors. 

Like  many  others  with  a  vital  stake  In  this 
field  of  housing,  we  strongly  feel  that  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  Is  being 
much  too  rigid  in  establishing  this  kind  of 
criteria  for  eligibility  of  non-profit  sponsors, 
and  the  effect  of  their  Instruction  will  be  to 
reduce  drastically  the  ntimber  of  sponsors 
interested  in  constructing  this  much  needed 
housing  supply.  For  Instance,  here  in  Pltts- 
btirgh we  would  have  difficulty  In  Interesting 
churches,  labor  unions  and  other  non-profit 
groups  in  becoming  sponsors  In  light  of  the 
equity  consideration  required,  and  I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  the  implications  to 
our  housing  program  If  such  groups  cannot 
be  attracted  Into  performing  their  respon- 
sible roles  In  the  provision  of  housing  for 
low  and  moderate-Income  families. 

I  am  therefore  urging  that  the  Senate  mod- 
ify the  position  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and.  rather  than  attempt  to  ad- 
minister Secretary  Weaver's  Rent  Supplement 
Program  by  legislative  pronouncements.  In- 
stead permit  him  administrative  discretion  In 
determining  the  eligibility  criteria  for  euch 
non-profit  sponsors.  I  know  that  you  will 
agree  with  this  position,  and  I  urge  you 
and  your  colleagues  not  to  jeopardize  the 
success  of  the  Rent  Supplement  Program  by 
permitting  this  situation  to  exist. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  M.  Bars. 

Mayor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  also  have  a  telegram 
from  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate,  of  Phila- 
delphia, making  the  same  objection. 

May  I  say  that  those  two  gentlemen 
are,  respectively,  the  president  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  the 
president  of  the  League  of  Cities  of  the 
United  States.  We  in  Pennsylvania  are 
fortunate  to  have  the  leadership  of  both 
these  fine  organizations  vested  in  Penn- 
sylvania mayors. 

I  have  a  similar  letter  from  the  Re- 
development Authority  of  New  Keiising- 
ton,  Westmoreland  County.  Pa.,  which 
is  a  small  city,  but  is  just  as  much  in- 
terested in  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram as  is  anybody  else. 

I  also  have  a  memorandum  from 
James  P.  Twomey  to  the  Reverend 
Joseph  Merchant,  staff  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Urban  Church,  United 
Church  of  Christ,  pointing  out  the  enor- 
mous difficulties  church  groups  will  find 
if  the  advice  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  to  be  taken. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  these 
documents  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 

me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.. 

September  11, 1967. 
Hon  JOSEPH  S.  Clark, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Although  I  am  greatly  pleased  at  the  action 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
In  restoring  the  rent  supplement  and  model 
cities  funds  requested  by  the  administration. 
the  provision  requiring  non-profit  corpora- 
tions to  put  up  5'.  cash  In  order  to  qualify 
tor  rent  supplements  could  have  a  seriously 
damaging  effect  in  Philadelphia,  Non-profit 
housing  corporations  in  Philadelphia  are  Just 
beginning  to  become  experienced  enough  to 
be  of  great  value  in  the  production  of  low- 
Income  housing,  and  we  rely  heavily  upon 
them  because  they  are  the  only  qualified 
sponsors  for  several  of  the  Government  sub- 
sidized housing  programs.  The  Government 
subsidized  programs  In  which  the  non-profit 
corporations  are  operating  were  intended  to 
provide  100  ;  mortgage  assistance.  The  pro- 
vision in  the  subcommitte's  bill  to  now  re- 
quire 5':  cash  on  their  part  would  eliminate 
all  of  Philadelphia's  non-profit  housing  or- 
ganizations from  participation  !n  the  rent 
supplement  program,  and  I  therefore  respect- 
fully   urge    removal   of    this   language   from 

the  report. 

Mayor  James  H  J.  Tate. 

Redevelopment  Authority  of 

New  Kensington. 
Westmoreland  County.  Pa  . 

September  12.1967. 
Re  Senate  Committee  Appropriations  Report 
No.  548  Page  18  on  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Appropria- 
tions Bill  1968. 
Hon  Joseph  3.  Clark, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sen.^tor  Clark:  We  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  recommendation  of  the  Senate 
In  concurrence  with  the  House  committee 
that  non-profit  organizations  be  required  to 
provide  5  '"•  equity  Investment  In  FNMA  mort- 
gages in  the  rent  supplement  program.  Since 
non-profit  sponsors  do  not  earn  fees,  their 
5  1  eqtilty  investment  will  have  to  be  In  the 
form  of  cash 

Under  the  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
port, non-profit  groups  thus  will  only  be 
eligible  for  95";  of  replacement  cost.s  mort- 
gage. This  Is  impossible.  Non-profit  groups 
now  risk  seed  money  and  architect  fees, 
option  cost5,  attorney  fees.  etc.  to  plan  a 
development  and  bring  It  to  the  stage  of 
permanent  fim.nclnK.  They  risk  their  prestige, 
expend  considerable  staff  time,  the  cost  of 
which  far  exceeds  the  amount  recoverable, 
and  tax  their  patience  with  the  delays  In- 
herent In  all  Federal  housing  programs,  A 
non-profit  sponsor  is  not  concerned  with  the 
ownership  of  real  estate  but  rather  Is  moti- 
vated by  a  special  social  concern  for  the 
individual  and  for  the  community  they  serve. 
In  view  of  the  critical  need  for  community 
support  for  low  mixlerate  income  housing. 
and  the  difficult  economic  problems  faced  by 
profit  motivated  mortg.agors  in  fulfilling  the 
need,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  non-profit 
sponsors  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  dis- 
couraged It  is  certainly  desirable  to  insure 
a  low  term  interest  in  involvement  in  these 
projects  by  non-profit  groups,  but  some  other 
crlt«ria  must  be  used  other  than  cash  invest- 
ment, such  as,  stability  and  longevity  of  the 
sponsors  demonstrated  experience  In  com- 
munity development  projects,  etc.,  designed 
to  show  capability  of  carrying  it  out. 


We  urge  your  Immediate  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Respectfully  yours. 
Redevelopment  Authority  of  the  City 
OP  New  Kensington,  West  Mobeland 
County,  Pa. 

James  R.  Coopeh, 
Executive  Director. 


Memorandum 
Re  S'c  "Equity  Investment"  Requirement  of 
Nonprofit  Sponsors  of  Rent  Supplement 
Projects. 
To:    The   Reverend   Joseph    Merchant,   Staff 
Chairman,  Department  of  Urban  Church, 
United  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Ad  Hoc 
Interfalth   Housing   Committee. 
From :  James  P.  Twomey. 

You  and  several  other  church  executives 
have  requested  that  I  review  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  Report  No.  548, 
ordered  printed  August  29,  1967.  This  Re- 
port by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Inde- 
pendent Offices  and  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, recommends  $40  million  in  ap- 
propriations for  the  Rent  Supplement  pro- 
gram. 

Since  your  church  and  other  religious 
groups  are  deeply  Involved  in  the  sponsorship 
of  nonprofit  housing  throughout  the  country, 
vou  should  be  concerned  about  language  in 
"the  Committee  report  which  would  now  re- 
quire a  5'";  "equity  Investment"  by  nonprofit 
organizations  sponsoring  rent  supplement 
housing  financed  with  FNMA  Special  Assist- 
ance Funds. 

I  would  agree  with  the  Committee  Report 
that  rent  supplement  projects  should,  as 
much  as  possible,  be  financed  in  the  private 
market  in  the  usual  and  conventional  way. 
Nonprofit  groups  should  make  every  effort 
to  utilize  conventional  mortgage  financing  to 
finance  rent  supplement  projects.  Since  the 
rent  supplement  program,  however,  is  a  new 
program  and  since  alternative  avenues  for 
investment  exist,  it  may  be  difficult  to  secure 
mortgage  investors  for  rent  supplement  proj- 
ects without  prohibitive  discounts,  particu- 
larly where  such  projects  are  located  In  Har- 
lem, Roxbury.  Hough,  Lawndale,  or  Watts. 
In  those  cases  where  private  financing  is 
made  available,  the  discounts  charged  may 
Increase  the  interest  rate  on  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  m  excess  of  the  6'".  maxi- 
mum permissible  and  the  extra  points  will 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  nonprofit  group. 

Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Robert  C.  Weaver,  made  this  clear  in 
his  testimony  on  the  appropriations  In  the 
Senate  hearing  on  July  27,  1967.  He  began 
by  quoting  from  The  House  Committee  re- 
port: 

"  'The  Committee  directs  that  these  proj- 
ects be  financed  in  the  private  unsubsldlzed 
market.  If  the  state  of  the  mortgage  market 
makes  such  financing  unlikely  or  Impractical, 
then  the  program  should  be  deferred  until 
the  mortgage  market  warrants.  The  future 
use  of  FNMA  special  assistance  funds  which 
represent  drawings  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 
to  purchase  these  mortgages  In  the  view  of 
the  Committee,  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  that  these  projects  be 
financed  In  the  private  market.' 

"These  remarks  cause  me  serious  concern, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  they  seem  to  me  to 
put  the  problem  in  a  WTong  perspective. 

"The  Administration  agrees,  and  I  as  Sec- 
retary agree,  with  the  objective  expressed  by 
the  House  Committee.  With  minor  excep- 
tions these  mortgages  will  be  written  at  mar- 
ket rates  of  Interest,  and  it  is  the  Intent  of 
the  program  and  of  those  administering  It 
that  the  financing  should  come  from  the 
private  market.  That  is  the  objective  and. 
m  my  Judgment,  that  will  be  the  ultimate 
result. 

"But  it  has  often  happened  that  FNMA 
Special  Assistance  has  been  needed  tem- 
porarily when  new  programs  were  launched 
without    any    established     private    market. 


That  was  the  case,  for  example,  in  connec- 
tion with  mortgages  on  cooperative  proj- 
ects under  section  213  and  projects  m  urban 
renewal  areas  under  section  220.  But  I  em- 
phasize that  this  is  only  a  temporary  stage— 
and  even  then  many  of  the  mortg.iges  which 
are  brought  to  completion  under  Special  As- 
sistance commitments  are  actually  taken  up 
by  private  investors  so  that  the  Treasury  is 
never  called  upon.  However,  obviously  the 
commitment  cannot  be  made  unless  it  can  be 
fulfilled  if  necessary." 

Secretary  Weaver  also  added  that:  "every 
new  program  that  has  been  initiated  in  re- 
cent years,  particularly  those  with  any  so- 
cial purpo&e — 3uch  as  section  220,  which  Is 
for  much  higher  incomes  than  this  program, 
and  section  213,  which  is  the  cooperative 
program— have  had  to  be  seasoned  with 
FNMA  special  assistance.  That  is  what  the 
FNMA  special  assistance  is  designed  to  do. ' 

The  $1  billion  fund  for  housing  finance  in 
the  slums,  announced  by  several  insurance 
companies  on  September  13,  1967.  will  no 
doubt  help  many  rent  supplement  projects. 
However,  there  will  still  be  cases  where  a 
nonprofit  sponsor  will  not  receive  private 
financing  and  will  have  to  look  to  FNMA  for 
the  permanent  mortgage.  In  these  cases  the 
5':  equity  requirement  would  probably  pro- 
hibit the  implementation  of  the  project. 

The  5^:  "equity"  requirement  of  nonprofit 
groups  is  unfair  and  unrealistic.  The  re- 
quirement of  a  10'^  "equity  Investment"  by 
for-profit  developers  of  rent  supplement 
housing  Is  not  a  new  requirement.  This  re- 
quirement has  existed  in  the  program  since 
it  was  enacted  in  1961.  Normally,  for-profit 
Investors  account  for  their  lO'^  "equity  in- 
vestment" in  the  form  of  a  waiver  of  their 
allowable  lO':  builder  and  sponsors  profit 
and  risk  allowance.  No  additional  5  •  equity 
requirement  will  be  Imposed  on  for-profit  or 
limited  dividend  sponsors  or  cooperative 
sponsors  of  rent  supplement  housing,  if  they 
seek  to  utilize  FTJMA  Special  Assistance  fi- 
nancing; but  the  5"  does  apply  to  nonprofit 
groups  We  are  not  suggesting  that  the  Com- 
mittee add  an  additional  5":  equity  require- 
ment to  other  sponsors  of  rent  supplement 
housing  which  seek  FNMA  funds  since  these 
sponsors,  like  non-profit  groups,  would  not 
use  the  program  and  little  rent  supplement 
housing  would  be  built. 

The  requirement  of  a  Sn  "equity  invest- 
ment" bv  nonprofit  projects  sponsoring  rent 
supplement  projects  requiring  FNMA  Special 
Assistance  financing  can  only  be  met  by 
these  nonprofit  groups  in  the  form  of  a  5'"; 
cash  investment.  Non-profit  groups  do  not 
earn  fees  as  to  other  types  of  sponsors,  there- 
fore they  have  no  fees  that  can  be  "waived" 
to  make'  up  their  5':  "equity  investment". 
Nonprofit  groups  do  not  own  land  which  can 
be  put  in  place  of  cash  as  equity.  Sweat 
equity  is  not  recognized  as  organizational 
costs  allowed  at  5^  wh.ch  could  be  waived 
to  make  up  this  requirement.  Likewise,  there 
is  no  way  in  which  the  "cash  equity  invest- 
ment" can  be  recovered.  The  reqviirement  for 
a  nonprofit  group  to  make  a  5''  cash  dona- 
tion for  the  privilege  of  sponsoring  low  in- 
come housing  in  addition  to  accepting  the 
responsibility  for  working  with  families  in 
these  housing  de\elopments  over  an  extended 
period  of  years  is  prohibitive.  Tlie  conse- 
quences of  this  5-:  requirement  may  have 
escaped  the  Committee  at  the  time  of  making 
this  a  requirement  in  the  Committee  Report, 
but  stated  boldly  it  will  have  the  practical 
effect  of  eliminating  most,  if  not  all.  non- 
profit groups  from  participating  in  the  rent 
supplement  program,  since  they  will  now  be 
eligible  for  only  a  95'.  of  replacement  cost 
mortgage. 

Consider  the  economic  consequences  of  a 
5';  cash  "investment"  in  a  non -profit  spon- 
sored housing  development  with  a  40-year 
mortgage  on  a  $2  million  project  The  cash 
"equity  investment"  of  a  nonprofit  sponsor 
would  be  $100,000.  If  this  money  were  de- 
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posited  in  a  savings  account  for  40  years, 
the  return  on  Interest  alone  would  be  a 
minimum  of  $200,000  and  of  course,  the 
8100.000  of  principal  would  be  available  at 
any  time.  If  the  $100,000  were  invested  in 
real  estate  with  only  a  10'  return  on  equity, 
This  would  mean  a  return  of  $400,000  on 
equitv  over  a  40-year  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  5"^  cash  donation  by  the  nonprofit 
sponsored  project  would  not  be  recoverable 
and  there  would  be  no  Interest  earned  on 
the  donation. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  some  Sena- 
tors may  have  supported  this  5"  require- 
ment to  insure  that  nonprofit  groups  would 
stand  behind  their  projects.  The  facts,  how- 
ever, are  that  only  nine  below-market  Sec- 
tion 221  (d)  1 3)  hotjsing  developments  have 
been  assigned  to  the  FHA  Commissioner,  and 
of  these,  less  than  half  were  sponsored  by 
not-for-profit  sponsors. 

The  most  recent  FHA  statistics  (July  31. 
1967)  show  that  nonprofit  groups  have  con- 
structed or  rehabilitated  134  developments 
under  the  below-market  interest  rate  Section 
221  (d)  (31  program,  housing  21.000  low  and 
moderate  income  families  at  a  total  develop- 
ment cost  of  $261.3  million.  FHA  commit- 
ments for  an  additional  27  developments 
housing  3.120  families  at  $46.7  million  in  de- 
velopment cost  have  been  issued.  Nonprofit 
groups  also  have  an  additional  57  de- 
velopments to  house  6.944  families  at  $93  9 
million  in  development  costs  in  the  FHA 
processing  pipeline 

The  Congressional  Record  of  June  16.  1967 
indicated  that  nonprofit  groups  will  sponsor 
119  of  the  245  market  rate  rent  supplement 
221(d)(3)  housing  developments  housing 
13,857  families  for  which  rent  supplement  al- 
locations have  been  made  from  the  original 
$32  million  available.  In  addition,  nonprofit 
groups  have  been  allocated  $1.6  million  in 
funds  under  the  new  Section  221  (hi  (1)  pro- 
gram to  provide  rehablllUted  homes  to  low 
incom.e  families. 

Nonprofit  housing  now  requires  the  risk  of 
considerable  seed  money  by  nonprofit  groups 
for  architect  fees,  option  costs,  attorney  fees, 
soil  borings,  FHA  fees.  FNMA  fees,  etc  .  be- 
fore these  projects  are  at  the  point  where 
Federal  funds  are  made  available  for  perma- 
nent financing.  Nonprofit  groups  risk  their 
prestige  and  expend  considerable  staff  time, 
the  cost  of  which  far  exceeds  the  amount  re- 
coverable from  mortgage  proceeds  under  the 
221(d)(3)  program  to  build  lower  income 
housing.  For  example,  of  .$6,396,000  in  six  be- 
low market  interest  rate  Section  221(di(3) 
housing  developments  sponsored  by  the  in- 
terfalth Community  Renewal  Foundation  in 
Chicago,  only  $16,000  or  less  than  'i,  of  1  ^r 
was  recoverable  from  mortgage  proceeds  to 
pay  for  these  staff  organizational  expenses. 
It  took  approximately  two  years  to  bring 
these  projects  to  initial  closing  and  the  staff 
costj  incurred  were  approximately  five  times 
as  great  as  the  $16,000.  This  church  group 
therefore  made  a  cash  subsidy  In  the  form  of 
staff  costs  incurred  In  order  to  provide  hous- 
ing for  lower  income  families.  These  addi- 
tional costs  were  their  "cash  equity  invest- 
ment" in  these  projects. 

The  delays  inherent  in  all  Federal  housing 
programs  tax  the  time  and  patience  of  non- 
profit sponsors.  These  nonprofit  sponsors  ac- 
cept these  delays  and  frustrations  because 
they  are  motivated  to  enter  into  the  lower  in- 
come housing  field  out  of  their  concern  for 
the  families  and  individvials  in  their  local 
communities  who  now  reside  in  substandard 
housing. 

Nonprofit  groups  work  with  representatives 
of  their  community  to  insure  that  the  con- 
cerns and  needs  of  the  community  are  reflect- 
ed in  the  housing  that  is  built.  Nonprofit 
groups  have  the  flexibility  to  experiment  and 
Innovate.  Throughout  the  country,  they  have 
pioneered  in  new  techniques  and  programs 
to  provide   low- income   housing.   The   Caro- 


lyndale  Foundation  carried  out  the  "instant 
rehabilitation"  (48  hours)  of  an  old  tenement 
on  the  lower  east  side  of  New  York.  The  Com- 
munity Renewal  Foundation  of  Chicago  il- 
lustrated the  creative  use  of  the  receiver- 
ship law  in  Illinois  as  a  means  of  upgrading 
slum   housing  for   low-income   families. 

Tne  Bicentennial  Corporation  in  St.  Louis 
purchased,  renovated,  and  sold  homes  to  the 
poor  and  from  the  experience  came  the  new 
Section  221(h)   program. 

Action  Housing.  Inc.  of  Pittsburgh  carried 
out  a  rehabilitation  project  on  Cora  Street 
and  has  spearheaded  a  consortium  of  private 
Industries  to  rehabilitate  housing  In  Pitts- 
burgh and  elsewhere. 

After  this  housing  is  rehabilitated  or  con- 
structed, nonprofit  groups  have  developed 
family  counseling  and  homemaking  pro- 
grams, job  training  classes,  child  care  centers, 
community  sewing  classes,  literacy  training 
courses,  and  other  programs  to  aid  these 
families  and  individuals  to  become  more  self- 
reliant  members  of  our  society.  Tills  kind  of 
input  is  a  contribution  to  the  development  of 
low-income  housing  which  is  much  more  sig- 
nificant and  vital  than  a  cash  "investment" 
in  the  project  and  is  more  definitive  proof  of 
long-term  involvement. 

Nonprofit  groups  have  responded  to  the 
urgings  of  the  President,  the  Vice  President, 
Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
utilize  Federal  programs  to  provide  housing 
for  the  eight  million  lower  Income  families 
who  continue  to  live  in  substandard  hous- 
ing. To  now  require  that  these  groups  make 
a  5':  cash  donation  in  order  to  continue 
their  participation  in  providing  such  housing 
will  frustrate  the  significant  contribution 
which  they  could  make  to  rehouse  these  fam- 
ilies. In  all  likelihood  this  will  prove  to  be 
s.  prohibitive  requirement. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
his  most  significant  contribution. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  said  that  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  the  committee  would  take  a 
futile  action. 

I  believe  that  the  crux  of  the  matter 
is  whether  or  not  a  5-percent  require- 
ment would  effectively  bar  any  substan- 
tial amoiuit  of  housing  under  the  pro- 
gram with  which  we  are  dealing.  If  that 
is  so,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the 
committee  or  the  Members  of  this  body 
would  intend  that  result. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
I  believe  that  what  he  has  said  helps  to 
strengthen  the  point  that  the  intention 
of  existing  legislation  is  contrary  to  the 
5-percent  requirement  recommended  in 
the  committee  report. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  use  in  fencing  around 
with  this  problem,  because  it  is  a  very 
real  problem,  and  it  involves  the  entire 
fate  of  the  rent  supplement  program. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  iMr. 
Case]  and  I  wrot«  to  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  in  order  to  find  out  what  was  really 
the  ambit  of  our  problem,  and  he  told  us 
that  it  is  a  very  serious  matter,  as  has  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 


Appropriations,  as  is  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  IMr.  Case],  and  we  wish  to 
pi-oceed  in  this  matter  with  full  respect 
to  what  I  am  satisfied  was  a  majority 
sentiment  in  the  committee.  Let  us  have 
no  doubt  about  that.  In  fairness  to  those 
who  feel  that  this  sentence  should  be 
written  in.  we  were  convinced  that  was 
the  majority  sentiment.  No  matter  what 
we  thought  about  it — and  what  we 
thought  about  it  is  very  obvious — that  is 
the  majority  sentiment. 

The  reason  for  writing  it  into  the  re- 
port and  not  putting  any  provision  in 
the  bill  is  precisely  as  the  Senators  have 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  be- 
cause It  would  have  been  legislation  on 
an  appropriations  bill.  But  that  does  not 
prevent  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  from  saying  to  the 
administrator  who  is  running  this  show : 
"Look,  this  is  the  way  we  think  this  ought 
to  be  run;  and  if  you  don't  run  it  this 
way.  were  going  to  have  it  firmly  in 
nund  when  you  come  back  for  appropria- 
tions, as  you  will  next  year,  and  we  will 
then  be  able  to  express  our  dissatisfac- 
tion." Or  even  in  conference,  because 
the  House  allowed  nothing.  'We  will 
then  be  able  to  express  our  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  way  this  is  being  run." 

We  are  dealing  with  realities,  not  with 
theories,  and  therefore  I  should  like  to 
say  this  to  my  colleague : 

First,  let  us  understand  what  the  lan- 
guage does  before  we  make  it  broader 
than  it  really  is.  In  the  first  place,  this 
sentence  does  not  even  express  an  opin- 
ion on  tlie  mortgages  under  the  section 
221id'3  below  market  interest  program 
because  in  that  respect  only  5  percent  of 
the  rent  supplement  housing  is  eligible  to 
receive  below-market  interest  rates. 
That  is  not  an  appreciable  factor  in  re- 
spect of  the  221  id  1 3  program,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  sentence 
was  not  aimed  in  that  direction. 

With  respect  to  the  rent  supplements 
themselves,  it  is  my  Judgment — I  am 
speaking  as  one  member  of  the  commit- 
tee— that  the  sentence  just  referred  to 
does  not  endeavor,  for  example,  to  deal 
with  an  underwriting  or  a  bonding  by 
a  nonprofit  agency  of  5  percent  ol  the 
equity,  even  though  it  may  not  be  put- 
ting up  the  cash,  or  the  purchase  of  the 
land  which  the  nonprofit  agency  may 
own  upon  which  the  housing  is  being 
built,  or  other  facilities  which  it  might 
contribute  to  the  construction  which 
represent  a  5-percent  investment;  nor 
does  it  deal  with  the  length  of  tune, 
though  it  would  have  to  be  in  good  faith 
and  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  during 
v\hich  the  5 -percent  equity  investment 
should  be  maintained  in  the  property. 
Now,  as  to  the  substance:  It  is  per- 
fectly right  that  the  law  is  not  amended. 
It  is  perfectly  right  that  if  the  adminis- 
trator feels  very  strongly  persuaded,  and 
if  he  is  encouraged  by  the  degree  of  sup- 
port he  receives  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House,  he  may  very  well  say,  "I  will  take 
my  chances  with  the  majority  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  come  next  ap- 
propriation." 

But  it  seemed  to  Senator  Case  and 
myself  that  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  had  the  right, 
in  writing  the  report,  to  put  In  its  view. 
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The  Senator  from  Minnesota  would  not 
understand  the  situation  if  he  thought 
otheruise.  It  Is  a  view,  a  warning  to  the 
administrator  that  this  is  the  view  of  the 
majority. 
Those  are  the  considerations. 
I  believe  that  the  idea  of  encouraging 
the  nonprofit  organizations  is  excellent. 
The  churches  and  labor  unions  of  this 
country  are  concerned  to  a  great  extent. 
and  they  have  done  and  can  do  much  in 
this  field. 

The  committee  is  well  aware  of  my 
point  of  view  against  the  language.  We 
can  do  nothing  about  it  in  the  bill.  It  rep- 
resents, as  I  have  said,  an  expression  of 
opinion  by  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  antici- 
pate how  this  matter  will  work  out,  ex- 
cept in  the  dynamics  of  working  it  out. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
absolutely  correct  in  taking  the  floor 
and  stating  how  he  feels.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  Senator  to  do  so.  It  is  my  duty 
to  say  what  I  have  said. 

It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  emphasize 
what  this  proposal  does  not  cover— in 
short,  that  It  Is  not  as  restrictive  as  one 
might  think  at  first  glance.  But  I  am  the 
first  to  say  that  if  a  restrictive  policy 
is  followed,  it  will  cut  off  many  of  the 
rent  supplement  projects,  and  it  is  re- 
strictive; and  that  is  what  Senator  Case 
and  I  say. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
more  than  half  the  contracts  for  rent 
supplements  have  been  with  nonprofit 
sponsors;  and  if  we  are  going  to  talk 
about  getting  housing  and  using  rent 
supplements  as  a  tool  for  the  low-income 
family,  particularly  in  troubled  and 
blighted  areas,  such  as  Harlem,  Hough, 
and  Watts,  we  must  realize  that  most 
of  those  willing  to  help  are  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. Most  of  the  areas  are 
blighted  and  unattractive  to  the  private 
lender.  This  is  a  new  program,  in  any 
event.  All  these  factors  make  it  virtually 
impossible  to  obtain  conventional  fi- 
nancing. 

Therefore,  at  least  in  the  early  penod 
of  this  program,  most  of  it  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  special  assistance  program. 
Thus  while  we  cannot  be  sure  what  its 
total  Impact  will  be  if  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  feels 
biund  by  the  language  of  this  report, 
nevertheless,  the  best  guess  we  can  make 
todav  is  that  it  would  have  a  very  serious 
impact  and  create  a  very  serious  burden 
to  the  full  Implementation  of  these  pro- 
grams in  the  areas  where  it  is  most 
needed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thor- 
oughlv  agree  with  the  Senator  and  he 
knows  that.  I  would  tell  him.  In  all  fair- 
ness, as  one  member  of  the  committee 
I  doubt  that  we  would  have  hsul  $40  mil- 
lion In  this  bill  for  this  program  if  the 
majority  had  not  been  able  to  do  what 
It  did.  which  Is  to  write  m  this  report  Its 
views  as  to  how  It  should  be  administered. 
It  is  only  fair  that  I  add  that  statement. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  recognize  that. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wanted  to  be  sure, 
along  with  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  other 
Senators,  to  make  it  clear  that  we  were 
hoping  that  the  5  percent  would  not  be 
the  figure;  but  the  committee  at  one  time 
discussed  10  percent  and  then  we  had 
long  discussions,  and  this  is  still  imder 
discussion. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  friend  from  New 
York  that  we  dlscu&sed  it  up  and  down, 
and  pro  and  con,  for  many  hours.  It  was 
the  best  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  in  order 
to  have  reached  the  amount  at  all  it  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  some- 
thing, such  as  the  5  percent  that  was  put 
in  the  Senate  report. 

I  wanted  it  clear  that  there  was  some 
of  us  who  would  rather  not  have  had  it 
that  way.  As  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota well  knows,  legislation  Is  always  a 
matter  of  some  compromise;  otherwise, 
there  never  would  be  any  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  decisions  and  the  feelings  of  all 
members  of  the  committee,  who  had 
various  views  on  this  matter,  had  to  be 
considered,  and  we  had  to  arrive  at  what 
we  thought  was  the  best  possible  chance 
of  keeping  the  money  in.  Then,  we  had 
to  look  down  the  road  a  little  ways 
further,  knowing  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  cut  it  out  altogether  and 
we  have  to  go  to  conference. 

Everyone  agrees  that  market  rate 
mortgages  in  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram should  be  financed  in  the  private 
market.  That  was  the  Intent  of  the  legis- 
lation and  is  the  position  of  the  House 
committee,  the  Senate  committee,  and 
the  administration. 

The  House  committee  took  the  view. 
in  substance,  that  unless  such  mortgages 
can  be  financed  In  the  private  market, 
the  projects  should  be  postponed  until 
they  can  be  so  financed.  The  key  lan- 
guage Is  the  following: 

If  the  state  of  the  mortgage  market  makes 
such  financing  unlikely  or  Impractical,  then 
the  program  should  be  deferred  until  the 
mortgage  marlset  warrants. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  agreed  with 
the  House  position  on  private  financing 
as  the  basic  policy,  but  disagreed  with 
the  idea  of  postponing  projects  because 
of  temporary  market  conditions.  The 
subcommittee  language  expresses  the 
view  that  "it  was  not  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  program  should  be  dis- 
rupted as  a  result  of  temporary  market 
factors."  The  subcommittee  language 
would  have  directed  that  FNMA  special 
as.sistance  be  kept  to  the  mmimum  nec- 
essary to  maintain  program  continuity, 
and  that  any  mortgages  acquired  by 
FNMA  be  disposed  of  in  the  private  mar- 
ket as  soon  as  possible.  It  should  be  noted 
that  such  disposition  could  be  either  by 
direct  sale  of  the  mortgages  or  by  sale 
of  participation  certificates. 

The  Senate  committee  also  expressed 
agreement  that  these  mortgages  should 
be  financed  in  the  private  market  in  the 
usual  conventional  way.  but  did  not  deal 
with  the  question  of  delay  when  market 
conditions  are  unfavorable.  Instead,  it 


focused  on  a  new  question:  the  equity 
which  a  sponsor  should  have  in  a  proj- 
ect which  receives  special  assistance 
support  from  FNMA.  The  committee  de- 
clared that  limited- dividend  sponsors 
should  have  at  least  a  10-percent  equity, 
the  law  requires  this,  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. 5  percent.  Under  the  law, 
nonprofit  sponsors  are  eligible  for  mort- 
gages covering  100  percent  of  replace- 
ment cost. 

First.  It  appears  to  be  the  consensus 
of  people  familiar  with  this  type  of  fi- 
nancing that  the  policy  stated  in  the 
Senate  committee  report  would  have  no 
effect  on  profit  sponsors,  but  w-ould 
sharply  reduce  participation  by  nonprofit 
sponsors  in  the  rent  supplement  program 
Second.  This  is  due  chiefiy  to  the  fact 
thai,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  5-percent 
equity  would  have  to  be  largely  provided 
In  the  form  of  direct  cash  investment  in 
the  project.  This  is  not  an  explicit  re- 
quirement, but  results  from  the  fact  that 
most  nonprofit  organizations  would  not 
be  in  a  position  to  provide  the  required 
equity  in  any  other  form. 

Third.  The  $1  billion  commitment  for 
private  financing  by  the  life  Insurance 
industry  may  well  solve  the  problem, 
or  largely  relieve  it,  temporarily:  how- 
ever, it  offers  no  assurance  of  a  long-run 
solution. 

I  have  made  this  statement  because  I 
wanted  to  make  clear  the  feelings  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  one  or  two  other 
Senators,  and  myself.  I  do  want  the 
record  clear  on  that  point. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
M'-.  MAGNUSON.  I  th*nk  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  will  bear  me  out. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
in  this  connection,  rather  than  simply 
asking  a  question. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  legislative 
record  should  be  made  clear,  and  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  S:'nator  from  New  Jersey,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  the  Senator  from 
F'.oiida.  as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  are  here  because  I  think  it  is 
time  to  lay  out  the  legislative  record.  It 
is  rather  peculiar  that  it  should  fall  on 
a  Republican  Senator  to  do  this  in  the 
first  instance,  but  in  order  to  keep  from 
leading  people  down  blind  paths  I  think 
it  is  nece.ssary. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  must  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  there  was 
not  much  partisanship  involved  in  this 
matter  in  committee.  The  Senator  can 
explain  it  as  well  as  anyone  and  we  would 
appreciate  it  if  he  would. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  First  of  aU.  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  idea  did  not  originate  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  nor  did  he  speak 
in  behalf  of  it.  This  matter  first  arose 
at  the  close  of  the  discussion  on  the  rent 
supplement  item.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  not  one  but  several  Senators  raised 
this  question  and  they  p  it  It  very  bluntly 
that  we  are  disappointed  In  this,  first  of 
all,  because  the  testimony  before  us,  and 
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which  Is  here,  is  that  so  far  rent  supple- 
ment has  not  been  privately  financed 
and,  secondly,  there  is  nothing  whereby 
these  nonprofit  corporations  have  any 
vested  interest  in  the  particular  project. 
In  other  words,  these  projects  have  been 
financed,  or  had  been  at  the  time  of  the 
hearings,  which  was  just  a  short  while 
ago,  nearly  100  percent,  with  one  possi- 
ble exception,  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  not  by  private  enterprise.  They 
had  been  financed  nearly  100  percent  by 
special  assistance  fimds  from  FNMA. 

They  felt,  therefore,  that  chuixhes  and 
eleemosynary  institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions of  this  sort,  would  get  all  souped  up 
about  a  rent  supplement  program,  build 
it,  and  then,  if  it  started  to  go  sour,  they 
would  walk  off  from  it  because  they  had 
no  vested  interest  in  it. 

There  was  an  overwhelming  vote  and 
as  a  result  of  that  committee  action  that 
afternoon,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  ranking  minority  member 
were  instructed  by  the  committee  to  write 
language  into  the  report  which  is  the 
same  language  that  is  contained  in  the 
report  except  for  the  5  percent;  and  we 
were  instructed  to  do  It  and  we  had  com- 
plete authority  to  put  it  in  the  report 
without  any  final  action  of  the  commit- 
tee whatever. 

I  returned  to  my  office.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  said  he  would  like  to 
work  on  it.  I  returned  to  the  committee 
room  and  we  worked  on  it  until  approxi- 
mately 7  o'clock  that  night.  We  called 
back  all  of  the  HUD  people  and  we  dis- 
cussed all  the  ramifications.  We  discussed 
the  matter  with  Secretary  Weaver  and 
Mr.  Brownstein,  as  well  as  eight  or  10 
other  persons. 

Finally,  as  a  result  of  that  meeting  we 
ended  up  the  next  morning  deciding  to 
cut  this  amount  from  10  percent  to  5 
percent:  and  upon  my  request  I  asked 
that  a  meeting  of  the  committee  be  as- 
sembled to  approve  it  because  I  did  not 
want  to  be  caught  in  the  business  of  hav- 
ing violated  the  express  instructions  of 
10  percent,  when  we  had  written  in  5 
percent  under  our  new  language. 

So  the  meeting  of  the  committee  was 
called  and  by  an  overwhelming  vote — I 
do  not  know  the  exact  vote— the  com- 
mittee did  vote  to  put  this  language  in  as 
It  was.  I  am  talking  about  only  one  thing. 
I  wish  to  set  forth  a  legislative  record 
of  this  matter  so  that  there  will  be  no 
doubt  about  the  part  the  distinguished 
chairman  played  in  it  or  the  part  played 
in  it  by  me  or  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  "maGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  to  add  that 
the  following  morning  we  not  only  got 
hold  of  HUD  again  and  the  people  in- 
volved, but  we  called  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  we  could  find,  and  we 
had  a  majority,  to  find  out  what  would 
happen  if  we  did  not  write  in  anything. 
I  do  not  need  to  tell  the  Senate  what  we 
discovered.  Therefore,  all  of  us  did  what 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  sug- 
gested. We  did  the  best  we  could  to  work 
out  the  matter  and  to  get  this  situation 
where  it  Is  today. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been 
mentioned  here,  but  It  should  be  known 


that  in  the  beginning  there  was  a  10-per- 
cent suggestion  because  the  limited  div- 
idend groups  In  order  to  do  this  must 
put  up  10  percent.  This  Senate  report 
language  would  only  involve  cooperatives 
or  nonprofit  groups.  That  is  the  exact 
nonpartisan  history  of  this  very  contro- 
versial and  long  discussed  matter. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  once  said  that  the  rent  supple- 
ment is  the  most  discussed  thing  he  has 
ever  known  in  the  Senate  and  the  least 
understood,  I  sometimes  think,  after 
the  hours  we  put  in  on  this  matter,  that 
he  was  absolutely  correct  in  making  that 
statement. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 

for  his  comment.  We  are  dealing  with 

the  legislative  intent  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.   Mr.   President,   will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  both 
distinguished  Senators  from  Colorado 
and  Washington  have  stated  the  instruc- 
tions which  were  given  to  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  to  write 
the  language  which  is  now  under  discus- 
sion and  appears  on  page  18  of  the  re- 
port. I  have  no  apologies  to  make  for  the 
part  I  played  in  the  transactions.  Since 
I  became  a  Member  of  the  Senate  I  have 
helped  in  providing  housing  for  the  poor. 
The  fact  is,  I  began  in  1937,  the  first  year 
I  came  here,  to  do  something  in  that 
area.  I  am  for  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram, as  I  Indicated  last  year. 

The  way  I  understood  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  from  its  inception,  was 
that  it  would  be  at  least  similar  to  the 
public  housing  program,  and  that  the 
guidelines  provided  for  In  the  public 
housing  program  would  obtain  in  the 
rent  supplements. 

Now  when  the  public  housing  program 
was  first  placed  on  the  statute  books,  an 
authority  was  created  at  the  local  level 
which  provided  the  machinery  by  which 
housing  could  be  constructed.  The  sub- 
sidy to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  refiected  as  about  3'-  percent, 
at  the  most,  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

Assuming  that  a  project  would  cost 
SIO.OOO.  three  and  a  half  percent  of  that 
would  be  $350.  That  divided  by  12  would 
be  about  $30  per  month,  which  would  be 
the  amoimt  of  the  subsidy  the  Federal 
Government  would  pay  or  contribute  to- 
ward public  housing. 

As  I  understood  Dr.  Weaver  and  the 
other  proponents  of  the  rent  supplement 
program,  it  was  to  be  conducted  along 
the  same  lines  as  public  housing.  There 
is  evidence  to  show  that  although  the 
program  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  tried, 
it  is  alleged  that  it  will  be  cheaper  than 
the  public  housing  program. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  as  to  the  reasons 
for  putting  in  the  5-percent  equity  in- 
vestment requirement  for  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, at  first  we  suggested  10  per- 
cent. Later  we  agreed  to  make  it  5  per- 
cent. 

The  reasons  for  that  have  been  well 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The 
committee  felt  that  anyone  Interested  in 
providing  for  housing  should  have  some 
kind  of  investment  In  it.  We  felt  that  a 
minimum  of  5  percent  should  be  Im- 


posed as  to  nonprofit  organizations,  and 
as  to  others  we  would  impose  the  10 
percent. 

It  is  true  that  this  language  is  not  in 
the  bill  Itself,  but  I  have  been  serving 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
about  20  years  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  heads  of  the  departments  of  Govern- 
ment do  pay  attention,  m  most  cases,  to 
what  the  reports  contain,  such  as  the 
one  we  are  speaking  of  now. 

What  prompted  the  committee  to  in- 
clude this  language,  particularly  so  far 
as  I   was  concerned,   because,   together 
with  others.  I  raised  the  question,  was 
that  if  this  provision  is  not  in  there,  and 
if  the  nonprofit  organizations  and  chari- 
table organizations  construct  these  hous- 
ing units.  ;hey  will  have  no  money  in 
it.  and  no  interest  in  it.  Actually,  it  will 
be  po.ssible  for  one  of  the  organizations 
to  get  from  the  Government  a  100-per- 
cent contribution.  It  would  also  be  pos- 
sible for  such  an  organization  to  get  out 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  much  as 
60  percent  of  the  rental,  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  only  be  putting  up  all 
of  the  money  but  also  a  subsidy  of  up  to 
60  percent   I.  for  one.  would  not  vote  for 
that,  under  any  conditions. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Amen. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  want  to  say  fur- 
ther. Mr.  President,  and  I  want  it  under- 
stood, that  in  my  humble  judgment,  had 
this  language  not  been  put  in  the  report, 
the  committee  would  not  have  voted  for 
the  S40  million.  The  fact  is.  we  would 
have  come  in  with  a  blank,  as  the  House 
did. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  not 
repudiate  this  language.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Senate  should  proceed  and  see 
to  it  that  the  administrator  of  the  pro- 
gram toes  the  mark  as  to  the  paragraph 
which  appears  on  page  18. 

I  hope  to  remain  on  the  committee.  I 
told  Dr.  Weaver  and  many  of  his  assist- 
ants that  I  w^ould  watch  this  program 
very  carefully,  that  I  have  been  interest- 
ed in  housing  for  many  years,  and  I  want 
to  continue  my  help  in  providing  hous- 
ing for  the  poor.  I  want  it  to  continue; 
but  I  would  have  some  responsibility 
placed  .somewhere  in  this  program.  I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  do  it  than  if 
charitable  organizations  desire  to  help 
in  providing  this  housing,  that  they  be 
required  to  put  up  a  5-percent  equity  in- 
vestment. 

On  the  day  this  language  was  put  In, 
I  received  several  telephone  calls  from 
New  Orleans,  where  several  Catholic 
institutions  are  involved  in  the  program. 
When  I  told  them  that  we  were  going  to 
ask  that  5  percent  of  the  investment  be 
put  up.  that  it  did  not  mean  cash,  that 
they  could  put  up  land  or  anything  of 
that  kind  which  had  value,  they  imme- 
diately replied.  "That  Is  all  right.  We 
expect  to  put  that  up.  anyhow." 
That  was  the  attitude  they  took. 
I  am  very  hopeful.  I  repeat,  that  that 
language  will  not  be  repudiated  by  the 
Senate  because  if  it  Is,  I  will  be  against 
the  program,  and  I  know  of  many  others 
who  will  be  also. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  the  real  Issue  at  stake  is  not  whether 
we  will  repudiate  the  language  contained 
in  the  report,  because  we  have  no  way  of 
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doing  so.  The  language  in  the  report  is 
not  before  us  and  we  cannot  add  legis- 
lative lan^uaKe  to  an  appropriation  bill. 
What  is  really  before  us  is  the  question 
of  what  was  the  intent  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  underlying  legislation. 

All  we  can  do  is  differ,  as  we  have  up 
to  this  point,  as  to  what  the  language 
already  In  the  law  means. 

We  have  heard  from  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  also  the  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Ciu-rency  Committee. 
that  the  legislation  does  not  mean  that 
5  percent  would  be  required,  and  if  re- 
quired would  go  far  to  destroy  the  effect 
of  the  program.  It  would  be  up  to  the 
administrator  of  this  program  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  will  abide  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report.  I  hope  that  he  will 
not.  If  he  does  not  abide  by  it,  he  will  be 
consistent  with  the  meaning  and  intent 
of  the  legislation,  because  what  it  meant, 
if  it  were  to  abide  by  it,  would  be  the 
very  ineffectiveness  of  this  program. 

Many  people  have  criticized  FHA  lor 
not  encouraging  nonprofit  housing,  for 
not  obtaining  more  nonprofit  housing 
than  we  now  have.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  failure  to  fully  realize  the  potential 
of  nonprofit  housing  due  to  the  difficul- 
ties already  existing  for  the  nonprofits 
to  assemble  the  land,  to  hire  architects, 
to  hire  lawyers,  to  survey  sites  and  take 
land  options,  and  to  take  the  other  steps 
that  are  necessary,  to  get  to  the  point 
where  one  can  obtain  an  FHA-insured 
mortgage  or  a  mortgage  under  conven- 
tional terms. 

If  we  added  the  5-percent  provision, 
there  may  still  be  some  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations who  can  proceed  successfully: 
but  what  bothers  me  is  that  most  of 
them  will  not  be  able  to  do  so.  So,  in- 
stead of  giving  a  boost  to  the  very  poor, 
to  those  who  need  it  most,  we  will  be, 
with  one  hand,  granting  liberal  rent  sup- 
plements and,  with  the  other  hand,  be 
taking  it  away  from  those  who  are  in 
the  most  difficult  areas  and  in  the  low- 
est income  areas. 

There  i.b  a  substantial  equity  invest- 
ment made  by  the  nonprofit  sponsors 
quite  apart  from  the  5-peicent  contri- 
bution being  discussed  here.  Time,  the 
managerial  expertise,  and  the  voluntary 
leadership  performed  by  the  nonprofit 
organizations  must  be  considered  as 
equal  to  at  least  a  5-percent  cash  equity 
investment. 

I  do  not  think  our  experience  with 
these  nonprofit  organizations,  even 
without  the  5  percent,  is  that  they  have 
been  irresponsible.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  the  nonprofits  involved  at  least  at 
the  beginning,  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot 
of  FNMA  takeouts.  That  is  so  with  any 
new  program.  If  we  add  the  5-percent 
provision,  the  program  will  be  signifi- 
cantly impaired,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  the  greatest  need. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Holland]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  sentiments, 
as  reported  by  various  Senators,  that  the 
result  of  this  effort  will  be  to  make  im- 
measurably more  difficult  the  task  of 
the  Senate  conferees  headed  by  the  Sen- 


ator from  Washington  in  their  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, first,  that  the  paragraph  at  the  top 
of  page  18  of  the  report  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  because  that 
paragraph  contains  the  wording  we  are 
talking  about. 

Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  House  com- 
mittee that  the  Congress  intended  market 
rate  mortgages  in  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram to  be  financed  in  the  private  market 
in  the  usual  conventional  way,  aiid  expects 
the  Secretary  to  be  guided  accordingly.  In 
those  cases  where  this  Is  not  possible.  In 
ever\-  rent  supplement  project  the  sponsor 
shall  be  required  to  provide  at  least  a  10% 
equity  Investment,  except  for  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations' 5't  if  assistance  Is  sought  under 
the  special   assistance  program  of  FNMA. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Piesident,  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate,  the  first  Con- 
gress in  which  I  participated  was  the 
80th  Congress.  The  housing  bill  which 
was  brought  into  that  Congress  bore  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender],  among  others. 
It  was  called  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
Housing  Act.  From  that  time  until  this 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lotiisi- 
ana  has  been  known  as  one  of  the  most 
liberal-minded  Members  of  the  Senate  in 
this  field  in  his  effort  to  see  that  people 
are  aided  in  getting  homes  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  that  interpretation  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana's  efforts. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
does,  because  it  is  nothing  but  the  fact 
and  truth. 

This  question  came  up  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  consisting  of  27 
Members  of  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  Washington,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  truthfully  stated  that  five 
or  six  members  did  not  favor  any  limit- 
ing wording  in  the  matter.  The  rest  of 
the  committee,  of  whom  I  was  one,  felt 
we  had  been  assured  that  when  the  Rent 
Supplement  Act  was  passed  it  would 
bring  into  this  picture  private  capital; 
that  it  was  a  private  industry  induce- 
ment. The  testimony  which  had  been 
given  before  us,  as  stated  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  TMr.  AllottI.  shows 
it  was  not  operating  that  way.  To  the 
contrarv'.  in  too  many  ca.ses.  the  Federal 
Government,  through  its  appropriate 
aaencies.  was  financing  100  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  land,  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment of  the  housing  or  housing  pro- 
grams, and  then  was  carrying  and  pay- 
ing a  substantial  part  of  the  rental  on 
top  of  that. 

I  think  it  Is  only  fair  to  say  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  felt  that  was  not  in  accord 
with  the  intent  of  the  Congress,  regard- 
less of  what  the  wording  of  the  act  may 
state,  because  It  was  repeated  not  only 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
but  by  assertions  of  real  estate  groups, 
building  groups,  that  this  legislation  was 
designed  to  bring  private  capital  into 


this  field,  and  not  doing  so  was  evidence 
of  failure  of  the  intent. 

Senators  have  spoken  about  what  hap- 
pened in  the  first  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee. On  final  disposition,  as  was  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington,  au- 
thority was  given  to  the  two  ranking 
members,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  to  write 
into  the  report  the  instructions  which  a 
substantial  part  of  the  committee  had 
agreed  upon. 

When  they  found,  after  conferring 
with  the  officials  of  the  Government,  that 
perhaps  this  would  work  a  hardship  on 
the  charitable  builders,  church  groups, 
nonprofit  groups,  and  others,  they  re- 
quested the  committee  to  consider  this 
change  as  worded,  which,  as  has  been 
shown  by  the  paragraph  in.serted  in  the 
Record,  makes  it  clear  that  a  ma.iority  of 
the  committee  felt  that  in  nonnal  cases 
not  less  than  10  percent  should  be  paid 
upon  the  construction  costs  of  buildins: 
projects,  and  where  the  rent  supplement 
was  to  apply,  too,  in  the  case  of  nonprofit 
or.2:anization.s  5  percent  should  be  re- 
quired. 

I  am  vei-y  sure  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington was  correct  when  he  said  he  ques- 
tioned whether  there  would  have  been 
any  appropriation  recommended  for  this 
particular  item  without  such  wording, 
because  that  represented  the  substantial 
conviction  of  a  majority  of  the  27  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  comprise  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

If  it  is  not  proper  for  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  state  what  its  under- 
standing is  as  to  how  the  money  appro- 
priated by  the  Senate  and  the  House  is  to 
be  used,  then  we  have  been  following  an 
improper  practice  ever  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate,  because  that  is  normal  in 
reporting  appropriation  bills,  and  it  is 
nothing  but  right  and  fair  that  the  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  know  what  the 
Appropriations  Committee  thinks  about 
the  subject  when  they  ask  for  appropria- 
tions. 

So  the  committee,  with  this  situation, 
recommended  what  was  requested  by  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  the  restoration  of  the 
full  budget  amount  of  $40  million  with 
this  wording  in  there. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  thinks  that 
not  only  was  it  appropriate,  but  that  it 
was  necessary. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  will  say,  and 
he  regrets  to  say  this,  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  made  it  immeasur- 
ably more  difficult  for  the  conferees  from 
the  Senate  to  work  this  matter  out  in 
conference  with  the  House,  which  al- 
ready has  stricken  out  the  very  sm.all  re- 
quested appropriation  upon  the  very 
ground  upon  which  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  committee  was  acting — that  they 
felt  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  show- 
ing that  private  Investment  felt  the  pro- 
gram worthwhile  to  make  it  conform  to 
the  original  intention. 

That  is  the  whole  story.  I  felt  exactly 
as  did  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  ex- 
cept that  I  had  had  my  doubts  about  this 
program  from  the  beginning,  and  was 
not  surprised  when  the  Record  showed 
how  this  had  been  working  out,  or  failing 
to  work  out. 
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I  hope  that  this  discussion  will  not  re- 
sult in  hurting  the  position  of  the  Senate 
conferees,  and  that  the  Senate  conferees 
will  be  able  to  carry  out.  wholly  or  in 
large  part,  the  action  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate, though  that  action  may  not  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  I  was  in  the  minority  grouiJ  in 
the  vote  just  taken;  but  I  believe  that 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  should  pre- 
vail, and  I  hope  that  the  conferees  will 
be  able  to  get  something  worked  out.  I 
believe  that  this  discussion  on  the  Senate 
floor  has  not  made  that  easier,  but  in- 
stead much  more  difficult. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  regret  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  take  as  much  time  as  we 
have  on  this  point.  I  should  like  to  sum- 
marize briefly. 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  think  it  was  the 
intent,  in  drafting  the  legislation,  to  re- 
quire the  5  percent  that  is  suggested  on 
page  18  of  the  committee  report.  I  think 
if  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  contrary  to  the  expression 
of  intent  as  understood  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, nevertheless  imposes  this  5 
percent  requirement.  It  will  be  a  very 
serious  barrier  to  the  progress  of  non- 
profit hou-sing  where  it  is  most  needed: 
in  the  troubled,  bhghted  areas  of  this 
country,  and  for  just  the  people  who  need 
it  most.  If  we  are  going  to  start  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  problem,  on  those  who 
need  it  least,  then  such  a  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
makes  sense.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot 
vote  on  this  issue,  because  we  cannot 
amend  an  appropriation  with  legislative 
language. 

In  any  event,  I  think  we  must  realize 
that  if  the  program  is  to  be  of  any  help. 
100  percent  financing  must  be  available, 
even  if  it  means  FN^LA  special  assist- 
ance. This  is  particularly  true  during 
periods  of  tight  money,  which  has  been 
the  ca^e  in  recent  years,  and  particularly 
true  with  a  new  program. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  this 
feature,  and  we  should  stand  behind  the 
program,  and  stand  behind  the  efforts  of 
the  nonprofits  to  help  us  to  obtain  more 
and  better  housing  for  the  very  poor. 

I  do  not  believe  that  much  is  gained, 
in  the  long  run,  by  refusing  to  discuss 
the  basic  policy  questions  imderlying  this 
committee  report  through  discussions 
here  on  the  Senate  floor  or  on  the  House 
floor,  because  if  there  is  not  a  majority 
in  the  House  to  support  this  minimal, 
consen-ative  step  of  .S40  million  to  assist 
in  the  rent  supplement  program,  then 
it  is  probably  time  for  this  Nation  to  have 
a  great  debate.  It  is  probably  time  for 
us  to  go  back  to  our  people  and  ask  tliem 
what  kind  of  countr>-  we  want,  one  that 
is  just  going  to  limp  along  and  barely 
take  a  beginning  step  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  our  ghettos  and  stink- 
ing, subsanitary  housing,  or  whether  we 
mean  business  with  rent  supplements, 
model  cities,  and  other  programs  de- 
signed to  take  a  substantial  step  to  assist 
with  the  problems  of  the  ghettos  and  the 
blighted  areas  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
one  of  the  major  concerns  of  a  number 


of  the  nonprofit  organizations  as  to  the 
language  in  the  committee  report  has 
been  the  impression  that  the  5  percent 
would  have  to  be  put  up  in  cash.  I  have 
received  correspondence  and  telephone 
calls  indicating  that  that  was  the  impres- 
sion that  had  somehow  or  other  been 
circulated  on  this  point. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  a  question,  because  I  know 
that  he  has  gone  into  this  matter  very 
thoroughly.  The  question  is  whether  or 
not  it  was  the  intention  of  the  majority 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  which 
directed  that  this  language  be  written 
into  the  report  that  the  5  percent  would 
have  to  be  put  up  in  cash. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  a  moment  ago,  hi  a  conversation 
I  had  with  the  representative  of  the  arch- 
bishop in  New  Orleans,  I  stated  to  him 
that  in  my  humble  judgment,  the  5  per- 
cent need  not  be  cash,  but  could  be  prop- 
erty upon  which  the  building  was  to  be 
constructed,  it  could  be  bricks,  it  could  be 
mortar,  it  could  be  cement.  It  could  be 
work,  labor,  anything  of  value  that  would 
contribute  to  the  construction  of  the 
project. 

That  was  my  conception,  and  is  my 
conception  now,  of  the  meaning  of  the 
language  that  appears  in  the  report. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  know  it  is  too  late  now 
to  change  the  committee  report,  but  it 
would  certainly  seem  to  me  that  a  fair 
interpretation  of  the  language  in  the 
committee  report  would  not  necessarily 
lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  law  would  result  in 
the  requirement  that  a  5-percent  ca.'^h 
equity  be  put  up.  and  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  stated  a  much  more 
realistic  and  proper  interpretation  of  the 
language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIoiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  matter  before  the  Senate  is  the 
committee  amendment.  The  discussion 
has  been  on  the  committee  report.  If 
anyone  wants  the  yeas  and  nays,  it  will 
be  to  vote  on  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  veas  and  navs  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause there  has  been  some  confusion  as 
to  the  question,  I  have  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  objection  of  the 


Senator  from  Delaware  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  consider  the 
amendments  en  bloc  without  prejudice, 
and  then  come  back,  means  that  we  have 
been  having  to  vote  on  the  committee 
amendments  individually  as  such. 

Therefore,  is  it  correct  that  a  yea  vote 
on  this  lollcall  will  be  on  the  rent  sup- 
plements figure  as  the  committee  re- 
ported it  and  a  nay  vote  will  be  a  vote 
against  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Against  the 
amount? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  yea 
vote  would  be  to  sustain  the  committee 
position  of  S40  million  on  rent  supple- 
ments. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  tell  me  what 
is  the  maximum  amount  of  income  that 
a  citizen  can  derive  from  liis  work  or 
business,  and  still  be  qualified  for  rent 
support? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  varies  in  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  country,  depending 
upon  the  cost  of  living.  The  variation  is 
not  a  great  deal.  We  will  put  in  the 
Record  examples  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  We  covered  that  at  some  length 
in  the  testimony. 

It  depends  on  the  locality,  and  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  family,  after 
they  go  through  that  first  eligibihty  re- 
quirement. 

For  instance,  taking  the  first  figure  on 
the  list,  for  a  family  of  one  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  $3,200  would  be  the  maximum 
figure. 

Ml?.  LAUSCHE.  Not  $33,200. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON,  No,  33.200;    and  a 
family  of  seven  would  be  S3. 800. 

Let  us  take  Cahfornia.  In  Los  Angeles, 
for  a  familv  of  one.  the  limit  would  be 
$3,000;  a  family  of  two,  $3,600;  a  family 
of  four,  $4,700:  up  to  a  family  of  seven. 
$5,600;  but  they  would  also  have  to  com- 
plv  with  the  code  regulations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  the 
greater  the  number  of  children  in  the 
family,  the  greater  would  be  the  rent  sup- 
port? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  Let  us  see  what 
it  would  be  in  Ohio.  here.  This  is  the  list 
that  they  have  been  using  down  there: 
it   depends  on   localities.   They   do  not 
change  too  much  from  place  to  place. 
In  Ohio,  the  highest  you  could  earn 
in  Canton  would  be  $5,100. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  Canton? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Canton.  In  Oberlin. 
$5,900;  and  in  Cincinnati.  $4,700. 

They  do  not  var>'  too  much.  How  do 
they  determine  that?  That  is  a  good 
point  to  include  in  the  Record.  In  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  a  family  or  an 
individual  is  eligible  for  rent  supple- 
ments, gross  income  from  all  sources 
before  taxes  or  withholding  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  household  who  propose  to 
hve  in  the  tmit  will  be  counted. 

The  income  of  children  or  other  de- 
pendents who  live  in  the  unit  should  be 
included.  No  deductions  from  gross  in- 
come will  be  allowed  for  dependents. 
If   two   or   more   eligible   single   per- 
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sons — such  as  elderly  individuals — want 
to  live  together  in  the  same  unit,  their 
income  will  be  added  together  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  rent  supplement 
eligibUity. 

Current  gross  income  is  derived  by 
reviewing  reported  income  for  the  pre- 
vious 12  months  and  estimated  income 
for  the  next  12  months,  making  an  ad- 
justment for  unusual  temporary  income 
which  will  not  be  forthcoming  during 
the  current  12-month  period. 

Although  gross  income  will  be  used  to 
determine  eligibility  for  rent  supple- 
ments, the  following  deductions  v.-ill  be 
permitted  to  determine  the  rent  base 
income,  or  the  income  from  which  the 
amount  of  rent  supplement  is  calculated: 
First,  annual  income  up  to  $300  for 
each  working  member  of  the  family  un- 
der 18  years  of  age.  In  other  words,  if 
an  individual  had  seven  youngsters  and 
one  of  them  who  was  under  the  age  of 
18  made  a  little  money  for  himself,  but 
less  than  $300,  that  money  would  not  be 
included. 

Second,  continuing  cost,  as  established 
by  the  FHA.  attributable  to  a  permanent 
disability  or  chronic  illness  which  is  not 
compensated  by  insurance  or  otherwise. 
If  an  individual  were  a  cripple  or 
handicapped  and  was  not  receiving  any 
pension  for  that  disability  or  any  dis- 
abled veterans'  pension  or  was  not 
covered  by  insurance,  he  would  be 
covered  by  this  provision.  That  would 
cost  so  much. 

Third,  expenses  incurred  for  the  care 
of  children  under  13  years  of  age  if 
necessary  to  the  employment  of  a  wage 
earner  in  a  household.  I  would  also  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  additional 
criteria  pertaining  to  tenant  eligibility 
and  their  asset  limitations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Duration  of  Tenant  ELiciBiLiry 
Income  limits  are  set  by  the  local  com- 
munity, and  they  vary  widely  from  area  to 
area.  For  e.xample.  the  Income  limit  for  a 
seven-person  family  In  Monroe,  Louisiana,  is 
$3,000  and  the  comparable  limit  In  Anchor- 
age, Alaska,  Is  $6,400  An  example  cf  a  mod- 
erate Income  limit  are.i.  on  the  other  hand. 
Is  Canon  C.ty.  Colorado,  where  the  Income 
limit  for  a  seven-person  family  has  been  set 
at  $4,600.  The  annual  rent  supplement  of  a 
seven-person  family  In  Canon  City.  Colorado, 
with  an  annual  income  '  of  $4,000  Is  $800 
(based  on  an  annual  rent  of  $1.800) .  Families 
are  permitted  to  stay  In  the  project  even 
after  their  income  level  passes  the  amount  for 
admission  to  the  project.  In  this  case  $4,600. 
Since  a  family  is  able  to  keep  75  percent  of  its 
Increased  earnings.  It  Is  encouraged  to  strive 
to  earn  a  higher  income;  In  a  word,  it  Is  given 
"Initiative."  At  the  $4,600  level,  the  family's 
annual  rent  supplement  is  $650,  and  the  sup- 
plement will  continue  to  decline  vintil  the 
family's  Income  reaches  a  level  of  $7,200.  at 
which  time  the  supplement  will  cease  alto- 
gether. 

If  a  family  were  faced  with  the  reality 
that  It  would  have  to  leave  the  project  or 
pay  the  economic  rent  of  $1,800  annually 
(Which  It  most  likely  could  "not  afford) 
when  Its  Income  rose  above  $4,600,  one  of 


'  All  references  to  Income  refer  to  "rent 
base  "  Income,  or  the  Income  level  which  Is 
used  to  calculate  the  amotmt  of  rent  supple- 
ment payment. 


the  purposes  of  the  program  would  be  de- 
feated; I.e.,  to  provide  clean,  decent,  sanitary 
housing  for  low-income  families.  This  Is  most 
likely  the  first  time  In  the  lives  of  the  family 
members  that  they  have  lived  in  decent  hous- 
ing In  effect,  the  family's  standard  of  living 
would  be  reduced  by  $650;  Its  Income  would 
have  to  rise  to  $5,250  annually  before  It 
would  break  even,  i.e.,  they  would  have  to 
have  a  salary  Increase  of  at  least  $650,  the 
amount  of  rent  supplement,  before  any  addi- 
tional monies  would  be  available  for  other 
than  shelter  expenses.  Any  pride  or  accom- 
plishment the  famUy  members  felt  by  In- 
creasing the  family  income  wotild  be  de- 
stroyed instantly  if  the  rent  supplement  were 
cut  off  at  this  point.  Obviously.  If  this  family 
were  evicted,  the  effect  wotild  be  to  destroy 
Initiative  since  the  housing  accommodations 
which  could  be  purchased  with  an  income  of 
$4,600  would  not  be  appreciably  better  than 
those  the  family  lived  in  prior  to  admission 
to  the  rent  supplement  project. 

If  this  were  the  policy.  It  probably  would 
be  safe  to  say  that  most  projects  would  be 
very  unsettled  and  a  high  degree  of  turn- 
over would  be  Inevitable.  This  factor  of 
high  turnover  would  create  a  whole  new  set 
of  problems  for  the  project  owner/manager, 
as  well  as  for  the  tenants.  Repair  and 
maintenance  costs  would  rise  sharply.  There 
would  be  the  normal  maintenance  costs  that 
arise  when  an  apartment  changes  occupants 
but  also,  and  perhaps  more  Important,  are 
the  repair  and  maintenance  costs  which 
would  arise  from  Improperly  motivated  ten- 
ants. 

Lastlv,  such  action — evicting  tenants  whose 
Incom^  reach  the  ellglblUty  levels- 
would  have  a  two-fold  effect.  First,  rent 
supplements  in  a  given  project  would  con- 
tinue at  the  maximum  level  throughout  the 
forty-year  contract.  Second,  a  major  goal  cf 
the  rent  supplement  program,  economic  mix, 
would  be  Impossible  to  achieve  under  such 
circumstances. 

ASSET     LIMITATIONS 

Total  assets  cannot  exceed  S2,000  unless 
the  applicant  Is  62  years  of  age  or  older.  In 
which  case  his  assets  may  total  up  to  $5,000. 
The  asset  limitation  Is  higher  for  elderly 
than  for  other  tenants  because  elderly  per- 
sons must  often  rely  on  savings  to  supple- 
ment social  security  or  other  retirement  in- 
come to  pay  current  living  expenses. 

Furniture,  clothing,  and  personal  property 
are  not  counted  as  assets  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  eligibility;  however,  the  esti- 
mated value  of  any  automobiles  or  real 
estate  owned  by  members  of  the  household 
(less  Indebtedness)  is  Included  In  total  as- 
sets. 

ASStT     DISQTJALinCATION 

If  the  tenant  Is  an  elderly  Individual  (62 
years  or  older)  or  a  family  whose  head  or 
spouse  ls_elderly,  when  the  individual  or  fam- 
ily assets' increase  to  more  than  $5,000.  rent 
supplements  will  be  discontinued.  In  a  case 
Involving  other  than  the  elderly,  rent  supple- 
ments will  be  discontinued  when  the  In- 
dividual or  family  assets  increase  to  more 
than  $2,000. 

Tenants  whose  rent  supplements  have 
been  discontinued  may  occupy  the  same 
premi.ses  paying  the  normal  economic  rent. 
Subsequently,  if  the  tenant  again  becomes 
economically  qualified  for  rent  supplements, 
his  pavments  may  be  restored  If  the  landlord 
has  eligibility  within  his  rent  supplement 
contract. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  can  the 
Senator  tell  me  whether  the  statements 
made  when  this  provision  was  last  be- 
fore the  Senate — that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  head  of  a  family  earning 
$10,000  a  year  would  be  entitled  to  rent 
supplements — would  still  apply  after  this 
measure  is  adopted,  if  it  is  adopted? 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  would  be  im- 
possible under  any  figures  I  have  here.  If 
the  income  received  was  more  than  the 
amounts  I  have  just  read  from  these 
sources,  he  would  not  be  eligible. 

Mr.  IJVUSCHE.  What  would  be  the 
maximum  amount  received  in  the  high- 
est cost-of-living  area  in  the  country  in 
which  a  beneficiai-y  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  rent  supplements? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  a  whole  list 
here.  Most  of  them  run  from  $3,400  to 
S5,200. 
Providence,  R.I.,  is  $5,200. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  how  many  chil- 
dren? 
Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Five  children, 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  how  much  rent 
supplement  would  an  individual  be  en- 
titled to? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  would  depend 
on  the  unit  and  the  amount  of  income. 
Spearfish,  S.  Dak.,  is  $5,000  with  five 
children. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  What  would  it  be  in 
Alaska  where  the  cost  of  living  is  the 
highest? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Alaska  is  the  high- 
est. For  one  person  in  Anchorage,  it 
would  be  $4,600.  For  two,  it  would  be 
$5,200.  For  three,  it  would  be  $5,800.  For 
four,  it  would  be  $6,200.  For  five,  it  would 
be  $6,400. 

It  is  the  same  amount  in  Anchorage, 
Fairbanks,  and  Juneau.  The  lowest 
amount  is  provided  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  few  examples  here  that  I  would  like 
to  discuss. 

In  Roewack.  Inc..  New  York  City, 
there  is  a  total  of  92  units.  50  of  which 
are  entitled  to  rent  supplements. 

For  a  family  of  three  with  an  income  of 
$4,395.  the  monthly  rent  is  $109.  and  the 
monthly  supplement  is  $18. 

For  a  family  of  four  in  that  same  hous- 
ing development  with  an  annual  income 
of  $2,500.  the  monthly  rent  is  $124,  and 
the  monthly  supplement  would  be  $72. 
Th3  tabulation  goes  down  the  line  until  it 
lists  a  family  consisting  of  six  individuals 
with  a  total  income  of  $3,262.  The  rent 
for  that  family  is  $132  a  month.  Tiie 
monthly  supplement  is  $64. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  greater  the  num- 
ber of  children  the  larger  the  subsidy  is. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  would  usually 
be  so.  because  the  greater  the  number 
of  children,  the  larger  the  unit,  and  the 
larger  the  burden. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  v.e  were  arguing  with- 
in the  last  few  days  about  the  absolute 
requirement  to  induce  people  around  the 
world  to  limit  the  size  of  their  families. 
And  in  the  United  States,  the  greater 
the  number  of  children,  the  larger  the 
subsidy  will  be. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  because  they 
require  more  space  and  the  rental  per 
month  would  be  greater. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Beyond  this,  there 
is  the  matter  of  eligibility.  An  individual 
can  only  qualify  if  he  has  been  displaced 
by  government  action.  If  a  person  is  an 
elderly  individual — 62  years  of  age  or 
over— if  either  one  is  physically  handi- 
capped or  if  they  are  living  in  substand- 
ard housing  or  if  his  former  or  present 
dwelling  has  been  destroyed  by  natural 
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distister,  he  would  become  eligible.  He 
has  to  go  through  all  of  these  eligibility 
tests  before  he  can  get  into  what  we  are 
talking  about  here. 


Mr 


President,  will  the 
Mr.  President,  will 


Mr.  JAVITS. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.   ELLENDER 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER,  The  first  project 
listed  on  this  document  Is  Roewack,  Inc., 
of  New  York  City.  As  I  indicated  awhile 
ago,  that  project  has  92  units,  the  occu- 
pants of  50  of  which  are  entitled  to  rent 
subsidy.  The  entire  cost  of  this  project, 
including  the  land,  was  $1,381,858. 

The  second  project  is  Carolyn  Founda- 
tion in  New  York.  That  project  has  48 
imits  on  rent  subsidies.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  project  was  $597,316.  The  lowest 
rent  supplement  there  is  $19  per  month. 
and  the  highest  is  S63. 

In  another  unit,  the  Mobilization  for 
Youth,  New  York  City,  there  arc  13  units, 
and  six  are  subject  to  contracts  for  rent 
subsidies.  That  project  costs  $171,467. 

There  is  another  project  located  at 
250  East  105th  Street,  New  York  City. 
There  are  48  units  in  that  project,  12  of 
which  receive  rent  subsidy,  and  the  en- 
tire cost  of  that  project  is  $492,487. 

There  is  then  the  Kate  Maremont 
Foundation,  New  York.  There  are  135 
units,  54  of  which  are  under  contract  for 
rent  subsidy.  The  cost  of  that  project  is 
$1,648,651. 

There  is  then  the  Metro-North  E.  Har- 
lem. New  York.  N.Y..  project.  That  has 
24  units.  10  of  which  are  under  rent  sub- 
sidy. The  cost  of  that  project  is  $296,260. 
There  is  another  project.  PITCH. 
Washington.  D.C..  which  has  26  units, 
all  under  contract  for  supplemental  rent. 
and  the  cost  of  that  project  is  $228,684. 
In  another  project,  in  Cleveland.  Ohio— 
Belvidere— where  21  families  are  under 
the  supplemental  rent  agreement,  the 
entire  cost  of  the  project  was  $176,918. 
The  highest  amount  of  rent  paid  by  the 
Government  in  this  project  is  $19  per 
month. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  how  many  fam- 
ilies? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Twenty-one  all  to- 
gether. Twenty-one  units.  The  21  units 
cost  $176,918.  it  is  really  a  rehabilitation 
program. 

Here  is  a  family  of  two.  with  an  in- 
come of  $3,660.79.  The  rent  is  $95  a 
month,  of  which  the  Government  pays 
$19. 

In  all  the  projects  I  have  mentioned, 
old  buildings  were  rehabilitated  and 
reconstructed  and  made  fit  for  occupancy 
by  the  people  now  occupying  them. 

Charlame  Homes,  in  Roxbur>',  Mass., 
is  a  new  project,  in  which  there  are  38 
units,  and  the  cost  there  was  $612,600. 
The  rent  supplement  there  per  month 
is  much  greater  than  in  projects  in  which 
old  buildings  were  rehabilitated.  The 
monthly  rent  for  a  unit  of  four  people  is 
$165.  and  the  rent  supplement  is  $66  per 
month. 

In  the  case  of  six  people  whose  income 
aggregates  $3,645  per  year,  the  rent  is 
$175  per  month  and  the  rent  supplement 
is  $77  per  month. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  bottom  of  this 
document,  which  I  shall  ask   to  have 


printed  in  the  Record,  it  is  indicated  that 
the  total  annual  income  of  all  people  oc- 
cupying these  buildings  is  $195,265. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  month? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  That  is  the  entire 
annual  income  of  all  the  people  in  these 
projects,  and  the  average  annual  income 
is  $2,750.  The  total  annual  rent  supple- 
ment payment  is  $135,156,  the  total  an- 
nual rent  supplement  payment  is  $435.15, 
or  a  total  of  $41.26  per  month. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
document  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  or  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Federal  Hottsing  Administration, 
Analysis  of  Occuhiilu  Rent  Supplement 
Projects 

For  the  1.025  rent  supplement  units  now 
under  payment  the  average  monthly  sup- 
plement is  $47.38  Of  the  1.025  units  all  but 
71  are  Included  in  Section  231  and  202  proj- 
ects for  the  elderly.  The  71  units  are  located 
in  9  projects.  Two  of  the  projects  are  221 
(d)(3)  market  rate  with  a  total  of  24  imits 
supplemented  and  7  of  the  projects  are  221 
(d)  (3)  BMIR  with  a  total  of  47  units  sup- 
plemented. An  analysis  of  the  71  units  In- 
dicates that  the  average  monthly  rent  sup- 
plement payment  is  $41.26.  The  average  an- 
nual Income  of  families  served  by  these  proj- 
ects Is  $2,743.  The  71  units  do  not,  of  course, 
represent  a  valid  statistical  sample.  The  rent- 
als on  the  BMIR  projects  are  considerably 
below  the  anticipated  average  rentals  for  all 
221(d)(3)  units.  However,  the  rentals  for 
the  market  rate  project  In  Roxbury,  Char- 
lame  Homes,  axe  higher  than  the  anticipated 
national  average  but  the  average  supplement 
is  $70.00  or  $10.00  less  than  the  average 
anticipated  monthly  supplement.  A  break- 
down of  the  71  units  by  project  indicating 
the  number  of  occupants,  annual  Income, 
monthly  rental,  and  monthly  supplement 
follow: 
ROEWACK,  INC.,  NtW  YORK,  N.Y.,  PROJECT  NO.  012-33505 


250  EAST  105TH  ST..  ASSOCI ATION.  NEW  YORK.  N  Y.,  PROJECT 
NO.  012-33507 


Number  of 
occupants 


Annual  income 


J4,  395.  00 
2.  500.  00 
2. 500.  00 
5. 370.  00 
3.398.00 
3.711.00 
4.  376. 00 
3.000.00 
2. 859.  00 
2,781.00 
3, 262. 00 


Monthly 

Monthly 

rental 

supplement 

J109.00 

»18 

124.00 

72 

104.00 

52 

132.00 

20 

109.00 

38 

139.00 

62 

124.  00 

33 

86.00 

24 

86.00 

27 

86.00 

28 

132.00 

64 

CAROLYN   FOUNDATION,   NEW  YORK,   N.Y.,   PROJECT   NO. 
012-33504 


$3,000.00 
3,375.00 
2,770.00 
2,678.00 
3, 083. 00 
3,744.00 
3, 7%.  00 
2.808.00 
4.316.00 
4. 324.  00 
2.730.00 
4. 500.  00 
3.224.00 
1.777.00 


$89.00 
89.00 
87.00 
87.00 

127.00 
89.00 

127.00 
90.00 

129.00 

127.00 
91.00 

125.  00 

125.00 
89.00 


$26 
19 
29 
31 
63 
II 
48 
31 
39 
37 
34 
31 
58 
52 


MOBILIZATION  FOR  YOUTH,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  PROJECT  NO. 
012-55048 


$2, 580. 00 
3, 555. 00 
3,070.00 


$135.00 

135.00 

96.00 


$81 
61 
32 


Number  of 
occupants 


Annual  income 


Monthly 
rental 


Monthly 
supplement 


$2, 208.  00 
1,908.00 
1,779.00 


$90.  00 
87.00 
86.00 


$44 

47 
49 


KATE  MAREMONT  FOUNDATION.  NEW  YORK.  N.Y.,  PROJECT 
NO.  012-33502 


$2,754.00 
2.484.00 
1.349.00 
4,268.00 
1,714.00 
1.002.00 
2. 999.  00 
4,  025. 00 
3.  432.  00 


$100.00 

111.00 

78.00 

110.00 

96.00 

72.00 

94.00 

104.00 

91.00 


$43 

38 
50 
21 
60 
51 
32 
20 
20 


METRO-NORTHEAST  HARLEM,   NEW  YORK,   N.Y.,   PROJECT 
NO.  012-33503 


$4. 160. 00 
3, 600. 00 
2,758.00 
2.  320.  00 
2,175.00 
1,814.00 


$99.00 
93.00 
91.00 
94.00 
96.00 

103.00 


$12 
18 
34 
46 
51 
65 


PITCH,   WASHINGTON,   DC.   PROJECT   NO.  000-55014 


$1,176.00 


$95.00 


$48 


BELVIDERE  (HOPE),  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  PROJECT  NO. 
042-33001 


3 
2 
2 
4 
4 
3 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 


$1,764.00 
1.764.00 
1,752.00 
1,956.00 
1,980.00 
3, 600. 00 
1,872.00 
1,464.00 
1.008.00 
1.200.00 
1.820.00 
1.992.00 
2.080.00 
1.  200.  00 

984.00 
3.660.79 
2. 600.  00 

768.00 


$107.  25 

107.25 

107. 25 

107.25 

107.25 

107. 25 

107,25 

95.00 

80.00 

95.00 

80.00 

95.00 

95.00 

80.00 

80.00 

95.00 

95.00 

80.00 


$27 
27 
32 
22 
22 
32 
22 
25 
25 
66 
42 
25 
52 
55 
56 
19 
41 
56 


CHARLAME  HOMES.  ROXBURY.  MASS.,  PROJECT  NO. 
023-35021 


$3,156.80 
3, 645  60 

3,  050  40 

4.  086.  00 
3,614.00 
2,340.00 


$165.  00 
175,00 
165.00 
175.00 
150.00 
150.00 


$66 
77 
67 
77 
83 
52 


Total  families ,  „,  ^ 

Total  annual  income *  ^iS^m 

Average  annual  income - ,,t'iSm 

Total  annual  rent  supplement  payments *    tl«  U. 

Average  annual  rent  supplement  payment -  ♦"5. 13 

Average  monthly  rent  supplement  payment  (based 

on  annual  projection) HI," 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  very  brief,  but  I  believe  that  two 
phases"  of  the  rent  supplement  program 
deserve  some  comment. 

I  am  sure  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  agree  that  when  he  was 
giving  the  figures  for  minimum  incomes 
and  rentals,  the  rentals  may  be  increased 
by  25  percent  in  high-cost  districts,  and 
this  should  be  made  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
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Mr  LAUSCHE.  In  Cleveland,  the 
buildms  craftsmen  procured  a  41-per- 
cent increase  in  wages  covering  a  3- 
year  period.  They  are  earning  now,  let 
us  sav.  $5.20  an  hour.  In  3  years,  they 
will  be  earning  S7.50  an  hour,  or  $60  a 
day.  plus  fringe  benefits.  Will  that  wage 
increase  have  an  impact  upon  the 
amount  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  to  pay  to  subsidize  the  families 
that  occupy  new  houses  built  by  those 
craftsmen? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Not  without  a  revision 
of  the  regulations. 

I  raised  this  question  with  the  Secre- 
tary in  committee,  because  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  housing,  as  shown  by  their 
figures,  is  3  percent.  In  consultation  with 
private  business  people  and  builders, 
their  opinion  is  that  the  annual  increase 
in  the  cost  of  building  is  coming  closer 
to  15  percent.  So  this  poses  one  of  the 
biii  problems  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter of  rent  supplements.  I  believe  part 
of  this  question  will  be  answered  in  my 
discussion  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
assume  that  we  can  continue  the  rent 
supplement  program  at  its  present  level 
with  the  escalation  in  building  costs. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr   MURPHY.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Government  figures  pro- 
vided,   say.    for    a    3-percent    rise    in 

cost 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Of  construction. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  And  the  figures  of  the 
private  contractors  reflect  15  percent?  In 
other  words,  between  the  figure  of  the 
private  contractor  and  the  figure  of  the 
Government,  there  :.s  a  discrepancy  of  12 
percent.  Is  my  understanding  correct? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing is  correct. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  not  taken  a 
survey  of  all  contractors  and  builders, 
but  I  have  spoken  with  two  or  three  in 
whom  I  have  confidence,  and  I  know 
what  they  are  doing.  They  have  been 
vpry  successful.  But  they  say  that  it  is 
nearer  15  percent,  although  the  Senator 
will  find  in  the  record  a  statement  made 
by  HUD  that  the  annual  increase  is  3 
percent  I  find  this  out  of  the  realm  of 
possibility. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  might  suggest  that 
HUD  has  not  built  enough  housing  to 
find  out  what  the  rise  in  rent  should  be 
Mr   ALLOTT.  I  a-rree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr  President.  I  invite  the  com- 
mittee's attention — because  this  is  prob- 
ably the  only  opportunity  I  shall  have 
to  do  so— to  two  serious  defects  in 
the  whole  area  of  rent  supplement  pro- 
grams. What  I  shall  say  will  point  up  an 
inequity.  Unless  the  Subcommittee  on 
Hou-sing  and  Urban  DevelDpnient.  headed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  SparkmanI,  does  something 
to  correct  the  situation,  it  will  plague 
us. 

I  have  selected  three  typical  situa- 
tions, any  one  of  which  could  exist,  no 
matter  which  one  of  the  categories  the 
chairman  cited  a  few  moments  ago  was 
used. 

I  have  selected,  for  example,  a  small 
city  in  Colorado.  Canon  City,  having  a 


population  of  about  8,000.  The  example 
is  based  on  a  family  of  four — that  is, 
two  children  living  with  their  parents. 
They  would  be  eligible  for  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  if  their  annual  iii- 
come  was  under  $4,000. 

Without  the  25-percent  high-cost  dif- 
ferential—and I  shall  skip  that  point  for 
a  moment — and  with  a  two-bedroom 
unit,  the  maximum  total  rent  for  the 
unit  may  be  up  to  $120  a  month,  or  $1,440 
annually. 

If  the  tenant  is  earning  the  maximum 
allowed — $4,000— he  will  contribute  25 
percent  of  his  income,  which  is  $1,000, 
and  the  annual  rent  supplement  will  be 
$440. 

Now  we  come  to  the  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem. He  will  stay  under  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  until  25  percent  of  his 
income  amounts  to  the  total  rent  of  $1,- 
440,  which  means  until  his  annual  earn- 
ings rise  to  $5,760.  In  other  words,  a 
man  and  his  wife  and  two  children,  liv- 
ing in  a  two-bedroom  unit,  and  earning 
S4,000,  cnn  benefit  from  the  rent  supple- 
ment program. 

It  is  ti-ue  that  as  his  income  rises,  his 
rent  supplement  will  be  lower,  but  he  can 
still  receive  the  supplement  until  his  in- 
come reaches  35,760. 

If  in  the  same  building  or  across  the 
street  live  a  man.  his  wife,  and  their 
two  children — the  same  sized  family — 
they  will  not  be  eligible  for  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  if  the  annual  earnings 
are  even  $1  above  $4,000;  with  three  chil- 
dren and  his  wife,  above  $4,200  a  year: 
and  with  five  children  and  his  wife,  a 
family  of  seven  or  more,  if  he  is  earning 
any  amoimt  above  S4.600. 

So  while  the  family  of  four.  v.'hich  can 
qualify  under  the  rent  supnlement  pro- 
gram today,  may  continue  to  receive 
partial  rent  payments  until  thp  annual 
income  reaches  35,760,  the  much  larger 
family  in  the  neighborhood,  not  qualify- 
ing at  the  moment,  but  earning  $1,000 
less  annually,  will  not  be  eligible  for  the 
program.  If  the  rent  subsidy  is  for  a 
three-bedroom  unit,  a  family  of  seven 
or  more  and  earning  .?2.000  le.«:s  would 
not  be  eligible.  Yet  the  family  whose 
annual  earnings  originally  were  under 
$4,000  may  still  remain  in  the  rent  sup- 
plement program,  even  though  the 
amount  of  the  supplment  decreases. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  'What  was  the  reason 
for  that  apparent  inequity? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  not  an  apparent 
inequity.  It  is  a  real  inequity. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  does  the  Senator 
permit  the  law  to  be  so  written? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Why  do  I? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  'Why   does   the  com- 
mittee allow  the  law  to  be  so  written? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  know.  We  have 
to  ask  the  committee  that  question.  I 
have  called  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  because  I  think  it  is  going  to  pose 
many  problems  that  this  Congress  will 
have  to  answer.  Congress  is  going  to  have 
to  answer  why  a  man  who  makes  $3,999. 
in  this  instance,  is  allowed  to  continue 
on  the  rent  supplement  program  until 
his  income  reaches  $5,760.  when  a  man 
across  the  street,  as  this  program  starts, 


and  is  now  making  $4,200,  is  never  en- 
titled to  any  supplement. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  performing  a 
proper  and  useful  service. 

I  think  there  are  a  couple  of  reasons 
for  this  apparent  inequity,  if  one  is  per- 
mitted. First,  it  is  not  desired  to  discour- 
age people  from  increasing  their  income 
and  making  efforts  to  do  so.  I  think  this 
has  a  very  substantial  social  value.  An- 
other reason  would  be  to  keep  a  cert?  in 
amount  of  stability  in  a  family  structure 
and  home  despite  the  fluctuations  in  in- 
come. I  do  not  say  this  is  the  ideal  way 
to  handle  the  matter  and  attain  those 
objectives,  and  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  in  stating  the 
facts  and  setting  out  the  law.  However, 
I  think  it  is  not  as  completely  senseless 
as  some  persons  may  think  on  the  first 
statement  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  reasons 
given  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case]  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  rent 
supplement  program  is  an  effort  to  phase 
in.  and  it  is  a  new  way  of  dealing  with 
families  of  low  income  in  this  traditional 
public  housing  clime,  and  a  new  method 
to  remove  some  of  the  old  deficiencies 

Thus,  we  made  the  program  experi- 
mental and  limited  it  to  those  to  whom 
it  may  apply.  It  is  sound  to  deal  with 
people  on  a  basis  of  not  just  cutting  them 
off  and  throwing  them  out.  This  is  a 
sound  principle.  Naturally,  when  we 
phase  from  one  principle  which  is  less 
sound  to  one  that  is  more  sound  there 
will  be  differences  in  treatment  between 
peoples.  I  believe  that  a  broader  public 
program  is  being  achieved.  We  must  give 
it  a  chance  to  phase  in  and  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  that  I  interrupted.  I  wish  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  continue  his 
description  of  the  inequities  that  will 
result. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  The  next  situation  is 
taken  from  Rochester.  N.Y.  A  family  of 
four  is  eligible  if  the  earnings  are  unde: 
35.000.  A  two-bedroom  unit  may  be 
rented  for  up  to  $1,440  annually,  this  be- 
ins  the  highest  cost  area,  at  25  percent 
The  differential  which  I  discussed  a 
while  ago  would  probably  be  applied  so 
that  the  total  rent  would  be  31.700.  Un- 
der the  higher  rent  the  four-member 
family  entering  the  rent  supplement 
program  with  an  income  of  $5,000  may 
increase  its  earnings  up  to  $6,800  and 
still  rent  under  the  subsidy,  understand- 
ing that  this  subsidy  reduces  as  the  in- 
come goes  up.  A  six-member  family  with 
four  children  would  not  be  eligible  for 
the  program  if  their  income  exceeded 
S5.700  or  over  31,000  less  than  the  sub- 
sidized family,  A  family  of  seven  or 
more,  which  would  be  five  or  more  chil- 
dren, would  not  be  eligible  if  their  earn- 
ings exceeded   $6,100. 

Without  the  differential  of  25  percent, 
the  total  rent  being  $1,440,  a  family  of 
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four  may  earn  up  to  $5,760,  and  still  re- 
ceive the  rent  subsidy,  while  a  family 
of  five  earning  $5,300,  or  $460  less,  would 
not  be  eligible  for  the  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Could  the  bill  be  cor- 
rected to  remove  those  inequities? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  could  be,  and  I  would 
be  happy  to  join  the  Senator  in  such  an 
effort. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  not  a  regu- 
lation? It  is  not  in  the  law,  but  it  is  a 
regulation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  may  be. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  certain  it  is. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  ask  a  question  on  that  point.  Is 
it  the  Senator's  idea  that  this  bill  or 
regulation  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
give  an  incentive  for  larger  families  and 
a  larger  population? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  not  going  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  illustration 
which  the  Senator  gave  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  would  be  the  effect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  just 
come  into  the  Chamber.  I  realize.  I  was 
trying  to  illustrate  that  a  person  in  any 
given  situation  may  get  on  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  and  continue  on  it  un- 
til his  income  gets  considerably  higher, 
and  the  man  who  happens  to  be  even  SI 
over  the  minimum  set  by  the  Department 
can  never  get  on  it  as  long  as  his  income 
remains  that  high  and  he  may  be  mak- 
ing as  much  as  $3,000  or  less  as  the  man 
on  tiie  rent  supplem.ent  program,  but 
never  be  eligible. 

This  is  the  thrust  of  these  illustrations. 
I  am  not  advocating  another  population 
boom. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  wanted  to  be  clear  on  that  point. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  today  had  under  discussion 
ways  and  means  of  influencing  people 
living  in  undeveloped  countries  to  have 
fewer  children.  I  followed  that  by  asking 
whether  this  bill  does  not  contain  provi- 
sions encouraging  more  children  in  order 
to  procure  more  rental  subsidies  and  the 
answer  is  "yes." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
cite  one  last  example  very  quickly.  I 
have  chosen  the  city  of  Freeport,  111.  In 
this  instance  a  family  of  four  is  eligible 
for  the  rent  supplement  program  if  earn- 
ings are  under  $4,600.  for  a  two-bedroom 
apartment:  the  rent  may  be  up  to  $1,440 
annually,  so  that  family  will  stay  under 
the  rent  supplement  program  until  they 
are  earning  in  excess  of  $5,760. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  family  of  seven 
or  more,  that  would  be  five  children, 
would  not  be  eligible  for  a  rent  supple- 
ment if  they  were  earning  $1  in  excess  of 


$5,400,  even  though  a  man  with  two  chil- 
dren who  had  gotten  in  under  a  rent 
supplement  program  already  would  be 
earning  $360  more  a  year  than  he  was. 

I  want  to  make  one  point  clear  with 
respect  to  the  examples  I  have  used. 
There  are  literally  hundreds  of  other  ex- 
amples given  because  of  the  minimum 
salaries  in  the  figures  presented  to  us  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Envelopment.  The  same  thing  that  we 
have  discussed  here  with  these  particular 
figures  will  apply  in  each  and  ever>'  in- 
stance throughout  the  United  States. 

Thus,  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  thought 
that  I  have  just  selected  three  isolated 
examples.  When  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try start  coming  to  Senators  and  asking 
them  why  John  Jones  across  the  street. 
who  is  making  more  money  than  they 
are,  gets  a  rent  supplement,  and  they  do 
not,  those  Senators  had  better  be  pre- 
pared to  answer. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Case]  is  in 
the  Chamber  because  there  is  one  other 
situation  in  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram about  which  there  has  been  many 
misunderstandings.  First,  of  all,  that  the 
financing  of  it  is  not  private  enterprise. 
Anyone  who  thinks  that  it  is  has  only 
to  read  the  record  to  show  that  it  is  not, 
that  almost  100  percent  of  the  financing 
of  these  programs,  so  far,  has  been  by 
public  funds.  But  there  is  another  situa- 
tion here  which  the  Senate  should  un- 
derstand and  know  about. 

During  the  hearing.s — and  I  quote  from 
page  226 — Mr.  Brownstein,  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  program,  stated: 

For  a  three  or  more  bedroom  unit,  the 
maximum  rental  Is  $140  a  month,  except  In 
high  cost  areas  where  that  may  be  increased 
by  25  percent.  But  In  no  case  could  it  be 
over  $175  a  month  for  three  or  more  bed- 
rooms. 

(p.    227] 

Senator  Allott.  Why  do  you  have  the  25 
percent,  then?  Why  do  you  go  into  a  prop- 
osition that  would  have  such  an  extra  value 
that  you  would  have  to  put  a  25-percent 
swing  In  there? 

Mr.  Brownstein.  Because  there  are  many 
areas  where  you  cannot  produce  a  three  or 
more  bedroom  unit  to  rent  for  $140  a  month, 
and  a.s  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  a  lot  where 
you  cannot  produce  them  for  $175  a  month. 
There  are  areas  where  you  canitot  build  rent 
supplement  units  because  our  limitations 
are  too  rigid. 

Senator  Ellender.  Where  would  those 
areas  be? 

Mr.  Brownstein.  Principally  the  large 
metropolitan  areas. 

Senator  Ellender.  Is  that  because  of  high 
costs? 

Mr.  Brownstein.  High  land  costs.  .And  also 
it  Is  extremely  difficult  to  build  high  rise 
construction  under  these  limitations.  High 
rise  construction  is  more  expensive.  And  any 
place  where  you  have  to  go  high  rise — which 
of  course  are  principally  your  large  metro- 
politan areas — it  is  very  difficult,  unless  you 
get  some  land  write-down,  tax  abatement,  or 
something  of  this  nature,  to  build  even  under 
our  present  limitations. 

(p.    249] 

Senator  Allott.  Now,  this  being  the  case, 
since  we  have  had  all  of  our  troubles  in  our 
metrop>olltan  areas,  how  is  the  rent  supple- 
ment going  to  help  these  areas? 

Secretary  Weaver.  It's  already  helping  them 
because  we  are  using  this  In  these  areas, 
largely  rehabilitation  projects,  and  particu- 


larly it  is  adaptable  here,  because  we  can 
often  get  larger  units  than  we  could  con- 
struct otherwise. 

Senator  Allott.  But  as  far  as  any  concept 
of  new  housing,  as  was  talked  about  and  dis- 
cussed under  the  rent  supplement  program, 
basically  because  of  land  costs  this  would 
not  be  ix)ssible  under  the  limitations. 

[p.    350] 

Secretary  Weaver.  I  would  not  go  that  far. 
I  would  say  that  we  do  have  extenuating 
circumstances  which  sometime  makes  it  pos- 
sible. If  we  go  into  urban  renewal — If  you  go 
in  cities  liice  New  York,  certain  parts  of  New 
Jersev.  where  you  have  tax  adjustment,  It 
becomes  a  possibility.  But  otherwise,  in  a 
high-cost  area  where  land  costs  are  high, 
and  where  you  have  to  go  up  with  multiple 
dwellings  i7i  the  central  part  of  these  cities, 
it's  extremely  difficult. 

At  this  point,  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Case]  inter- 
posed and  said : 

[p.    256] 

I  understand  that  a  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  fact  that  the  $175  limit  on  the 
rent  subsidy  program  would  exclude  certain 
high  cost  areas. 

If  I  may  be  a  little  parochial — do  you 
mean  Newark,  Essex  County? 

Mr.  Brownstein.  It  would  be  difficult.  Sen- 
ator Case,  to  build  new  construction,  conven- 
tional high  rise,  in  Newark,  with  these  limi- 
tations. However,  this  would  not  rtUe  out  the 
possibility  of  rehabilitation  In  a  city  such  as 
Newark. 

Senator  Case.  We're  talking  about  rent  sup- 
plement now.  Do  you  regard  the  present  law 
as  not  really  effective  for  places  like  Newark? 

Mr.  Brownstein.  First.  let  me  say  these 
limitations  are  regulatory:  they  are  not  stat- 
utory. But  they  were  put  in  because  of  the 
obvious  congressional  intent  that  higher  in- 
come limits  and  higher  rentals  would  have  to 
be  excluded. 

/  do  think  that  it  cannot  be  totally  effec- 
tive. 

Senator  Case.  You  cannot  now  put  rent 
supplement  projects,  three  bedroom  units. 
In  the  city  of  Newark  under  new  construc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Brownstein.  If  you  can  find  some  sites, 
perhaps  in  some  renewal  areas  where  you 
can  have  walkup  construction.  I  think  you 
can.  It  would  be  difficult  to  build  high  rise 
without  some  other  assistance. 

[p.    257] 

Senator  Case.  How  about  Manhattan 
Island? 

Mr.  Brownstein.  Same  problem  as  this. 
Probably  even  aggravated;  Chicago  Is  an- 
other high  cost  area.  Again,  when  we  get  into 
these   areas,   we   encourage  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  President,  thtis,  my  only  point  in 
reading  this  rather  lengthy  exchange  is 
to  say  to  those  who  expect  to  see  a  ctu-e 
to  the  so-called  ghetto  problem  in  big 
cities,  except  for  rehabilitation  where 
rentals  will  be  applied,  are  not  going  to 
see  the  restructuring  or  the  tearing  down 
of  old  buildings  and  rebuilding  of  the 
new  under  this  program  because  the  cost 
is  iust  too  high. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  permit  me  an  inter- 
position at  this  point? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  always  very 
kind.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  Senator 
brought  this  matter  to  our  attention.  It 
is  one  which  has  concerned  me,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  States  with  large,  high-cost 
municipalities.  I  hope  that  the  program. 
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In  due  course  wUl  be  broadened  to  take  have  been  out  of  the  Chamber  when  have  successfully  appUed  for  the  rent 
clre  of  arS  like  Newark   not  only  for  that  was  done.  Have  there  been  any  fig-  supplement  program  if  his  total  annua 
rehlbmut^.  Which  can  be  dealt  'with,  ures  made  available  as  to  the  adminis-  f,^°";|,^^^J^f  jf^^f ;  °  ,i^2,e, ^,.  fh''^^ 
annarpntlv    in  the  situation  where  the  tratlve  cost  of  this  program?  the  man  in  a  high  rental  area  wiin  me 
L'n^S'canV  brouSfdo^  by  urba^  Mr.  ALLOTT  I  am  informed  that  they  or  -ore  J^idren.  ^^^^^^^^^f 'Xm^-^ 
renewal    and  other  things    but  also  on  cannot  judge  that  at  this  time,  because  to   lecene   rent   .^^PP^^"^"^^^  Pfy™^"^ 
th^Sd  of  construction'  If  this  is  not  much  of  th>s  is  done  under  FHA  insur-  ""^^^.^^^^^^^Xo  "^,^,73^,„\^?£\tro, 
done,  it  will  be  a  serious  defect  in  the  ance  programs.  There  is  in  the  bill  at  . .  ^/.f  ""f ""J°"' ?°^^^^^^ 
program.   I  appreciate   very  much  the  the  present  tune  a  provision  for  $1.50.-  the  18  ci  ics  be  prmted  in  the  Record 
Senator's  brinKlne  it  UD  000,   which   is  just   to   pay   the  policy-  at  this  point,                             ,v,    ,■  . 
^Mr^iLo¥?  I'knU'that  the  Senator  makers  of  the  program.  Frankly.  I  think         Thei-e  l^ing  J- "Ejection,  the  lis^^^^^^ 
from  New  Jersey  is  very  much  concerned  that  is  mostly  an  estimate  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
about  this  matter  because  of  his  ques-  Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  $1,150,000  out  follo\...                  supplement 
tlons  in   committee    I  thought   that  it  of  possibly  $40  million.  Is  that  right?                                 "^^^  buppLEMEUT 
uons   in    commuiee.    i   mougnt    umt   n  h           -                                                                     The  following  are  the   18  cities  listed  by 
would  be  wise,  while  we  are  on  the  sub-  Mr.  ALLOTI .  Yes^                 ,     ,       »u  hud  as  being  in  the  highest  rental  areas. 
ject.  to  bring  it  out,  Mr,  MURPHY.  This  is  only  for  the  f^'jli'^^.v,;^;,   i^^come  limits  for  rent  supple- 
Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr,  President.  I  am  glad  policv-makers.  The  reason  for  my  ques-  ^^^^  applicants  with  five  or  more  children 
that  the  Senator  should  make  that  point,  tion  is  that  I  wonder  if  we  are  getting  ^.j-g  $6  ooo  or  $c.ioo  annual  income: 

One  of  the  things  which  has  happened  into  the  same  situation  we  had  trouble  ^.^^  prmcisco   Calif           — -  56.100 

to   the   rent   supplement   program   that  with  in  the  poverty  program,  where  we  p^^rmington.  Conn --    6.000 

should  be  interesting  to  all  members  is  found  that  the  "tuning  up"  process  had  ^^^.  Britain,  conn 6.100 

that  really,  today,  as  it  now  stands.  It  is  cost  us  nearly  $5  million,  and  when  we  Norwaik.  Conn 6.100 

much   more    applicable    to   the   smaller  ask  about  results  it  is  difficult  for  the  New  London,   Conn 6,100 

places  than  to  areas  like  those  the  Sena-  members  of  the  committee  to  get  direct  Rockford,  111      e.ooo 

tor  from  New  Jersey  and  myself  repre-  answers.  We  are  still  not  sure  how  much  Rock  island,  m 6.000 

sent  it  costs  to  send  a  boy  and  girl  to  a  work  Gar>    Ind 6.000 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  of  the  over  program.  We  wonder  about  the  actual  ^f^;"^'^^^              I"::::::::::"    e!  100 

400  projects  approved  today.  30  percent  cost    per   unit    for    individual    lamiiies,  B^-.o^ne,  N.J 6.000 

have  been  in  cities  of  less  than  20.000,  whether  this  has  worked  out  properly,  p^terson,  N.J 6, 100 

23  percent  in  cities  of  20.000  to  50.000.  25  or  whether  this  is  a  wonderful  idea.  We  ^e^  york.  N,Y 6. 100 

percent  in  cities  of  50.000  to  100.000.  and  all  agree  it  is.  but  we  wonder  if  more  ossining.  N.Y.— 6,100 

onlv  16  percent  in  cities  over  200.000  research  and  development  and  adjust-  Rochester.  N^Y 6.100 

fhe  reason  for  my  Interest  in  this-the  ment  should  be  had  before  it  »s  adopted.  Syrac-e,  N^Y 6. 000 

Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Case]  has  Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  needs  all  0    that  and  Yoni,ers,  N^Y "::::::::::    I  m 

Just  made  that  point— is  that  we  hope  it  needs  some  hard  senatorial  inquisition  ^"^P  "•  ^- 

for  development  of  the  program  so  that  before  we  will  know  where  we  are.  Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
more  and  more  it  takes  the  place  of  Mr,  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator,  support  the  rent  supplement  program  ap- 
public  housing.  Then  perhaps  the  big  Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  propriation  as  now  before  the  Senate, 
cities  like  ours  may  be  able  to  realize  the  floor.  Two  years  ago,  when  this  program  wac 
some  important  participation  in  it.  So  Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr,  first  established.  I  voted  against  it.  My 
far  this  program  has  been  of  much  President,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  principal  reason  for  doing  so  was  tne 
greater  benefit  to  the  smaller  cities  than  [Mr  Allott]  cited  several  cases  show-  failure  of  the  bill  and  the  failure  of  tne 
to  any  of  the  megalopoli  in  the  country,  ing  how  the  escalation  clause  in  the  rent  administrative  agency  to  provide  for  urn- 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  figures  cited  were,  supplement  program  worked.  I  have  an  form  and  equitable  standards  regarding 
almost  100  percent,  figures  representing  instance  showing  how  a  person  could  the  income  and  property  of  those  wno 
housing  for  the  elderly.  receive  an  annual  income  of  $8,400  and  would  be  eligible  to  qualify  for  rent  sup- 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Fine.  The  question  is.  still  be  eligible  for  rent  supplements.  plements.  I  offered  an  amendment  dur- 
Why  are  we  so  interested?  We  are  look-  m  the  independent  offices  appropria-  ing  the  debate  on  the  bill  which  wouia 

Ing  forward tion  hearings  part  2.  pages  234  to  242.  18     have  provided  for  such  uniformity  and 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  under  a  special  cities  are  listed  by  the  Department  of     equity,  but  unfortunately  it  vvas  not  ac- 

provlslon  of  the  act.  Housing    and    Urban    Development    as     cepted  by  the  Senate.  A  careful  reading 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  That  is  about  all  that  is  being  the  highest  rental  areas,  for  which     of   the   Congressional   Record,   volume 

being  done.  We  are  hopeful  for  the  future,  mcome  limits  for  a  rent  supplement  ap-      111,  part  12,  pages  16165-lblbb.  ^'i^'  Jf- 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  My  only  purpose  in  rais-  pUcant  with  five  or  more  children  are     veal  the  defects  which  I  was  concerned 

ing  the  question  is  that  we  have  heard  so  set  at  $6,000  or  $6,100  annual  income.           over  and  the  lack  of  ^sppnsiveness  to  in> 

much  discu.ssion  on  the  floor  about  re-  pHA  Administrator  Brownstein  testi-     objections  on  the  part  oj.^he  manager  0. 

moving  ghettos  from  the  cities.  Frankly  ^pd  on  paae  226  of  this  hearing  tha^         the  bill  the  fonner  Senator  from  Ilhnois^ 

speaking,   as   I  look  at  this   program.  I  ^  J,  .^ree  or  more  bedroom  unit,  the  max-      ^' ""'^  ^^'' ^^fjil?'^^;^?fZ^± 

thoueht  It  was  wise  to  put  the  Senate  ^  J;^ ^rental  is  81*0  a  month,  except  in  high     was  most  persuasive  to  me  that  the  points 

on  guard.  I  cannot  .see  it  under  the  pres-  cost  areas  where  that  may  be  increased  by  25     I  had  raised  were  vaiia. 

ent   pro^rnm    exceot   in   those   few   in-  percent.  But  in  no  case  could  it  be  over  si75         Apparently  the  admimstratoi  sol  tne 

stances   that   Commissioner   Brownstein  a  month  for  three  or  more  bedrooms.                 rent  supplement  program  in  the  l.>epari- 

referred  to,  where  there  are  particular  g,,,^,  a,,,„  ,sked_on  page  242  of     -JS^lfrthfdef"ecuth\"t?xLtran"i 

land  concessions.  this    hearing-what    would    happen    m     ^f  JJ^l^^thou^h  m^^^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  cannot  see  it  under  all  j^       york    where  the  income  limit  for     so  ^J^^^.'^f^ou.n  tne  t^ont^re^ien 

the  programs  we  have,  except  that  we  are  Sican^:' with  five  children  is  $6,100     ZZrl'LUeST'^^som^^^^^ 

making  progress.  We  are  trying  to  make  J^^    g^r    when  the  income  of  the  rent     nunistrative  agency  nas  aone  some 

derits  in  the  problem.  We  are  trying  to  supplement  recipient  increased  to  $7,000     ^^i'"'^;^      ^^^^  ^^^^^  August  29,  1967. 

make  some  progress.  per  annum.  FHA  Administrator  Brown-     f,^_f^Mr    P    N    Brownttein    Assistant 

If  the  senator  talks  about  discrimlna-  ^^^ein  replied:                                                   Sec^et^ri"   department  of  SousiS  and 

tion.  if  I  have  64  clients,  as  compared  with  ^^  ^,^j  ^^^^        35^  ,,  ,7.oo(^                    ?rban  DeveS?ment!  and  I  ask  unani- 

one  for  whom  we  can  get  a  housing  unit.  *^                      .  ,     *          ,^      uroan  ^^^^^OP"";'';-  """^  °  ,         ^u.^^ 

the  64  are  discriminated   against.  But  And  added  that  the  recipient  would     mo^s  consent  that  an  extract  from  th 

Mr  ALiStT  I  yield  income  amounts  to  the  total  rent,  the     struction  Handbook"  be  prmted  in  the 

Mr!  MURPHY.  This  question  may  have  '"^^^iP'^^t  stays  under  the  rent  supple-     ^^£°«°„        ^     ^^  objection    the  letter 

been  asked  and  answered,  and  I  may  ment  program,  even  though  he  could  not         There  bemg  no  ODjecuon. 
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and  extracts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  Housing  .^nd 
Ukb.in  Development.  Federal 
Housing  Administr.\tion. 

Vi\'shington,  D.C..  August  29,  1967. 
Hon.  Jack  R.  Miller, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wasfmigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Miller:  In  our  recent  con- 
versation you  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the 
way  in  which  family  income  is  defined  for 
purposes  of  establishing  the  eligibility  of 
families  to  receive  supplements  under  the 
rent  supplement  program.  You  also  expressed 
Interest  in  the  extent  to  which  this  Is  being 
utilized  to  assist  elderly  families  or  indi- 
viduals of  low  income.  I  am  glad  to  supply 
the  Information  you  requested  in  this  letter. 

As  you  know,  to  be  eligible  to  have  his 
rent  supplemented  under  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  a  family  or  Indivldu.il  must  be 
in  one  of  the  following  categories:  (1)  he 
must  have  been  displaced  by  governmental 
action,  such  as  urban  renewal,  code  enforce- 
ment, highway  development,  etc:  (2)  either 
he  or  his  spouse  must  be  62  years  of  age 
or  older;  (3)  either  he  or  his  spouse  must  be 
physically  handicapped;  (4i  he  must  be  now 
living  in  subst.indard  housing:  or  (5)  his 
present  or  former  dwelling  must  have  been 
destroved  or  extensively  damaged  by  naturr^l 
disaster  In  an  area  determJned  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  be  .i  disaster  area. 
In  addition  to  meeting  one  of  the  above 
criteria,  to  be  eligible  for  rent  supplement 
payments,  an  Individual  or  family  must  have 
income  and  assets  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed. 

The  Income  ceilings  which  are  being  used 
to  establish  eligibility  for  rent  supplements 
are  In  no  inst.mce  higher  than  the  income 
limits  in  the  same  locality  for  admission  of 
regular  tenants  to  public  housing.  In  some 
cases,  the  rent  supplement  limits  are  below 
the  comparable  public  housing  limits.  In  de- 
termining whether  or  not  a  family  or  indl- 
vidu;il  is  eligible  for  rent  supplements,  gross 
income  from  all  sources,  before  taxes  or  with- 
holding, of  all  members  of  the  household  who 
will  live  in  the  unit  are  counted.  No  deduc- 
tions from  gross  income  are  allowed  for  de- 
pendents. Moreover,  gross  income  Includes 
any  Income  received  by  the  family,  whether 
taxable  or  not. 

To  be  eligible  for  rent  supplements  the 
total  assets  of  the  Individual  or  family  can- 
not exceed  $2,000  unless  the  applicant  Is  62 
years  of  age  or  older,  in  which  case  his  assets 
may  total  no  more  than  85,000.  This  asset 
limitation  applies  both  at  the  time  of  initial 
occupancy  and  also  when  Incomes  and  assets 
are  subsequently  reviewed  annually  for  other 
than  elderly  tenants.  The  statute  exempts 
elderly  tenants  from  Income  recertiflcation. 

Any  substantial  gift  which  the  family 
might  receive,  or  non-taxable  capital  gain, 
would  not  only  be  count-ed  as  part  of  gross 
income  for  eligibility  purjxjses.  but  would 
also  quite  probably  bring  the  individual  or 
family  assets  above  asset  limitations. 

You  also  inquired  about  the  use  of  the 
rent  supplement  program  for  the  elderly. 
The  answer  Is  that  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram Is  Ideally  suited  to  serve  the  housing 
needs  of  elderly  individuals  or  families  of 
low  Income.  We  encourage  such  use.  and  It 
Is.  In  fact,  being  used  extensively  for  this 
purpose. 

As  I  have  indicated,  one  of  the  criteria 
which  establishes  eligibility  for  rent  supple- 
ments Is  the  fact  that  a  member  of  the 
household  is  62  years  of  age  or  over.  Also  we 
permit  and  encourage  private  sponsors  of 
rent  supplement  projects  to  design  some  or 
all  of  the  umts  In  a  project  for  elderly  fam- 
ilies or  Individuals. 

•  •  •  •  • 

From  many  expressions  of  Interest,  we  hope 
that  In  the  years  ahead  the  rent  supplement 


program  will  become  established  as  a  major 
housing  resource  for  elderly  persons. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  supply  you 
with  this  information. 
Sincerely  yours. 

P.  N.  Brownstein. 
Assistant  Secretary-Commissioner. 

Excerpts  From   Rent  Supplement  Program 

tenants 
XVI.  Eligible  tenants 

Owners  of  rent  supplement  projects  will 
be  responsible  for  selecting  tenants,  and  may 
rent  units  to  families  or  individuals  who  can 
afford  to  pay  full  market  rents  or  to  families 
and  Individuals  eligible  to  receive  rent  sup- 
plements. There  is  no  established  proportion 
of  tenants  payng  market  rents  and  those  re- 
ceiving rent  supplements.  The  proportion 
may  vary  from  project  to  project. 

The  law  provides  that  a  tenant  must  meet 
certain  ellgibUity  tests  before  he  can  receive 
rent  supplements.  First,  his  Income  must  be 
within  the  income  group  served  by  public 
housing.  Second,  he  must  qualify  under  one 
of  the  following  categories:  il)  he  must 
have  been  displaced  by  governmental  action, 
such  as  urban  renewal,  code  enforcement, 
highway  development,  etc.;  (2)  either  he  or 
his  spouse  must  be  62  years  of  age  or  older; 
(3)  cither  he  or  his  spoxise  must  be  physically 
handicapped:  (4i  he  must  now  be  Ihing  In 
substandard  housing;  or  (5)  his  present  or 
former  dwelling  must  have  been  destroyed 
or  extensively  damaged  by  natural  disaster 
in  an  area  determined  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  since  April  1.  1965,  to  be  a 
disn.ster  area. 

A  handicapped  person  is  one  who  has  a 
physical  Impairment  which  is  expected  to  be 
of  long-continued  and  indefinite  duration, 
which  substantially  impedes  his  ability  to 
live  Independently,  and  which  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  his  ability  to  live  independently 
could  be  improved  by  more  suitable  housing 
conditions. 

Satisfactory  evidence  that  an  applicant  Is 
eligible  for  rent  supplements  must  be  sub- 
mitted for  approval  by  FHA.  If  an  applicant 
claims  that  he  is  now  living  in  substandard 
housing,  or  that  his  house  has  been  destroyed 
or  damaged,  the  FHA  insuring  office  tor  an 
appropriate  local  agency  with  which  FHA 
has  made  arrangements)  will  make  a  physical 
Inspection  of  his  present  housing,  using  Form 
2502  for  this  purpose. 

XVII.  Income  limits 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  established  Income  ceilings 
in  cities  with  a  population  of  more  than 
250.000  and  in  a  number  of  smaller  cities. 
These  Income  limits  are  In  no  Instance  high- 
er than  the  income  limits  In  the  same  local- 
ity for  admission  of  regular  tenant^  to  pub- 
lic housing.  In  a  few  cases,  the  rent  supple- 
ment Income  limits  are  below  the  comparable 
public  housing  limits. 

In  localities  where  there  is  no  public  hous- 
ing authority,  Income  limits  for  rent  supple- 
ments are  based  on  available  rental  informa- 
tion and  the  income  limits  for  public  housing 
In  a  nearby  locality  having  comparable  cost 
levels. 

In  determining  whether  or  not  a  family  or 
Individual  is  eligible  for  rent  supplements, 
gross  income  from  all  sources,  before  taxes  or 
withholding,  of  all  members  of  the  house- 
hold who  propose  to  live  in  the  unit  will  be 
counted.  Income  of  children  or  other  depend- 
ents who  will  live  In  the  unit  should  be  In- 
cluded. No  deductions  from  gross  Income  will 
be  allowed  for  dependents. 

If  two  or  more  eligible  single  persons  (such 
as  elderly  individuals  i  want  to  live  together 
in  the  same  unit,  their  income  will  be  added 
together  for  purposes  of  determining  rent 
supplement  eligibility. 

Current  gross  income  will  be  derived  by  re- 
viewing  reported   Income   for   the   previous 


12  months  and  estimated  income  for  the  next 

12  months,  and  making  an  adjustment  for 
unusual  or  temporary  income  which  will  not 
be  forthcoming  during  the  current  12-month 
period. 

XVIII.  Asset  limitations 

In  addition  to  restricting  gross  income  to 
the  limits  established  for  a  ff<mily  or  house- 
hold of  a  certain  size  or  for  a  single  Individ- 
ual, an  examination  will  be  made  of  each 
applicant's  assets  before  he  is  approved  for 
rent  supplements. 

Total  assets  cannot  exceed  $2,000  unless 
the  applicant  Is  62  years  of  age  or  older,  in 
which  case  Ms  assets  may  total  $5,000.  The 
asset  limitation  is  higher  for  elderly  than 
for  other  tenants  because  elderly  persons 
must  often  rely  on  savings  to  supplement 
social  security  or  other  retirement  to  pay 
current  living  expenses. 

Furniture,  clothing,  and  |)ersonal  property 
will  not  be  counted  as  assets  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  eligibility.  The  estimated 
value  of  any  automobiles  or  real  estate  owned 
by  members  of  the  household,  less  Indebted- 
ness, will  be  Included  in  total  assets. 
XXI.  Rent  supplement  amxyunt 

The  amount  of  each  rent  supplement  will 
be  based  on  the  difference  between  25  per- 
cent of  the  income  of  the  eligible  family  or 
Individual  and  the  FHA  approved  rental  for 
the  living  unit  occupied.  The  amount  of  the 
supplement  will  be  rounded  to  the  nearest 
dollar.  Amounts  from  01c  through  50c  will 
be  rounded  dowm  to  the  next  lower  dollar, 
and  amounts  of  51c  through  99c  will  be 
rounded  up  to  the  next  higher  dollar. 

Although  gross  income  will  be  used  to  de- 
termine eligibility  for  rent  supplements,  the 
following  deductions  from  gross  Income  will 
be  permitted  in  determining  the  amount  of 
the  rent  supplement  payments,  such  as: 

1.  Not  to  exceed  S300  of  any  Income  earned 
per  annum  by  each  working  member  of  the 
family  under  18  years  of  age. 

2.  Continuing  cost  (as  established  by  FHA) 
attributable  to  a  permanent  disability  or 
chronic  Illness  which  is  not  compensated  by 
Insurance  or  otherwise. 

3.  Expenses  Incurred  for  the  care  of  chil- 
dren under  13  years  of  age  if  necessary  to  the 
emplojTaent  of  a  wage  earner  In  a  household. 

Mr,  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
noted  that  uniformity  has  been  estab- 
lished and.  further,  that  standards  of 
income  and  property  have  been  estab- 
lished which  substantially  cover  the  ob- 
jections I  raised  in  1965.  Although  I  be- 
lieve that  these  standards  can  and  should 
be  made  still  tighter  to  accord  even  more 
with  the  concept  of  "economic  family  in- 
come.' I  am  satisfied  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  done  a  con.scientious  job  of  try- 
ing to  administer  the  program  in  such  a 
way  as  to  benefit  those  genuinely  in  need 
and  to  not  overreach  on  the  taxpayers 
who  are  paying  for  the  program. 

For  this  reason.  I  shall  vote  "yea."  But 
in  doing  so.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  tnat 
I  expect  the  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  to  be  promptly 
amended  to  put  a  stop  to  the  possibility 
of  inequities  occurring  such  as  those  to 
which  the  Senate's  attention  was  called 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  also 
think  that  priorities  should  be  estab- 
lished among  eligibles  so  that  disabled 
and  older  people  will  receive  first  priority. 

Actually,  if  these  classes  of  citizens 
were  the  only  ones  who  were  ehgible.  the 
inequities  pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
fiom  Colorado  would  seldom  occur. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  debate 
that  has  occurred  since  I  requested  the 
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yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment  

Mf.  MAGNUSON.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered,  but  in  view  of  the  debate  that 
has  occurred  since  that  time,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  veas  and  nays  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  we  will  have  the  yeas  and  navs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Many  Senators  wi.sh 
to  express  their  opinions  on  the  recom- 
mended amount,  and  I  hope  we  will  have 
a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  MILLER   Mr.  President 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Had  the  Senator 
finished  his  request? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

I  made  the  request  for  the  convenience 
of  some  of  my  fellow  Senators.  If  some- 
body else  wishes  to  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  ordered,  that  is  all  ritcht  with  me 
However,  I  have  bfen  .satisfied,  as  a  result 
of  the  debate  that  has  occurred  since  I 
requested  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Because  I  did  request  the  yeas  and 
nays,  I  thought  it  would  only  be  a  cour- 
te.sy  to  my  fellow  Senators  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  be  re.scinded. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Record  will 
show  that  it  is  not  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  but  the  committee,  that  requires 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  pending  busi- 
ne.ss  is  the  committee  amendment;  is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  AL-^GNUSON.  And  a  'yea"  vote 
would  be  a  vote  for  the  committee  amend- 
ment, for  S40  million? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  rent  supplement  program  was  first 
authorized  in  1965,  I  voted  against  it. 
However.  Congress  has  worked  its  will, 
and  I  was  in  the  minority.  Today  we  are 
considering  an  appropriation  bill  to  fund 
a  program  that  is  established  and  on- 
going. 

I  continue  to  have  serious  reservations 
about  this  program,  but  it  has  been  bom, 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  should  now  be 
choked  or  starved  to  death  before  we  can 
see  how  it  works.  If  the  program  is 
limited  and  kept  within  bounds,  it  may 
serve  a  useful  purpose. 

I  wish,  however,  to  emphasize  that  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  a  rent  supple- 
ment program  cannot  be  considered  or 
treated  as  a  substitute  for  legislation  to 
promote  homeownership.  Over  the  long 
run,  I  am  convinced  that  we  would  be 


better  off  as  a  Nation  to  focus  attention 
upon  programs  that  will  make  home- 
owners of  the  poor,  instead  of  renters. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  many 
nonprofit  organizations  engaged  in  help- 
ing low-income  families  obtain  decent 
housing  are  concerned  that  a  provision  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  report  on 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  would,  in  effect,  put  them 
out  of  business. 

The  provision  requires  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations to  provide  a  5-percent  equity 
Investment  in  rent  supplement  projects. 

This  would  impose  a  severe  hardship 
on  many  organizations  whose  good  will 
and  energy  are  essential  to  providing 
better  housing  in  our  cities. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  this  provi- 
sion, while  part  of  the  report,  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  legislation  before  us.  To  my 
mind,  this  provision  certainly  does  not 
represent  the  sense  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  MondaleI, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI 
and  the  other  Senators  who  have  ex- 
pressed concern  regarding  the  language 
of  the  committee  report  which  seeks  to 
require  a  5  percent  equity  investment  on 
the  part  of  nonprofit  sponsors  of  rent 
supplement  projects. 

Of  course,  I  was  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  that  the  con- 
tract authority  be  continued  at  a  level 
of  $40  million  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 
This  is  a  program  that  helps  to  meet  in 
a  significant  way  the  housing  needs  of 
low-income  families.  But  many  worthy 
sponsors  would  be  unable  to  participate 
if  the  committee  report  were  not  to  be 
questioned. 

For  instance,  in  my  own  State  of 
Michigan  numerous  church-related  and 
co-op  sponsors  will  find  it  impossible  to 
make  a  5  percent  investment.  These  are 
organizations  with  a  long  history  of  serv- 
ices, particularly  to  the  elderly  poor  for 
whom  rent  supplement  can  mean  living 
out  their  lives  in  dignity  in  decent  hous- 
ing. 

Mr.  President  I  would  hope  that  be- 
fore the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  was  instructed  to  re- 
vise its  criteria,  there  would  be  ample  op- 
portunity for  the  nonprofit  sponsors  to  be 
heard,  so  that  we  would  have  the  bene- 
fit of  their  experience  to  guide  us. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  join  in  indicating 
my  belief  that  the  provision  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  pending  bill  for  a 
5-percent  equity  requirement  does  not 
reflect  the  intent  of  Congress.  The  5-per- 
cent equity  requirement  would  seriously 
endanger  the  participation  of  nonprofit 
groups  in  the  rent  supplement  program. 
There  is  no  basis  for  this  requirement  in 
the  law.  and  I  hope  that  our  colloquy  to- 
day can  serve  to  nullify  the  language 
which  the  committee  added. 

I  have  been  advised  by  some  nonprof- 
it organizations — particularly  churches — 
that  they  have  had  considerable  difR- 
culty  in  raising  the  seed  money,  archi- 
tects' fees,  attorneys'  fees,  option  costs 
and  so  on  that  they  have  to  raise  under 
exislinc;  practice  in  order  to  participate 
in  a  rent  supplement  project.  Their  moti- 
vation in  participating  in  such  a  project 


is  social  concern,  and  not  the  making  of 
a  profit.  To  require  them  to  put  up  5  per- 
cent of  the  equity  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose.  It  would  only  discourage  the 
participation  of  nonprofit  organizations 
in  the  rent  supplement  program.  I  believe 
there  is  no  justification  for  the  commit- 
tee's language  in  any  provision  of  law, 
and  I  trust  that  this  expression  as  well 
as  the  remarks  of  other  Senators  will 
indicate  to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  that  the  com- 
mittee was  not  speaking  for  the  Senate 
as  a  body  in  referring  to  the  5  percent 
requirement. 

THE    RENT   SUPPLEMENT   PROCR.\M    STRENGTHENS 
SOUTH    D.'»KOTA    AND    THE    NATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  arrived  at  another  decision  point  for 
the  rent  supplement  program. 

For  us,  it  is  also  a  time  to  stand  and  be 
counted. 

The  eyes  of  the  Nation's  low-income 
families — especially  tho^e  trapi^cd  in  the 
slums  and  ghettos — are  looking  to  us. 

They  have  their  expectations,  and  we, 
in  conscience,  cannot  dash  them  down. 

Providing  decent  housing  for  poor 
famiUes  is  a  problem  of  long  standing. 
Every  country  has  it,  and  each  must  deal 
with  it.  But  it  is  our  countiy,  yours  and 
mine,  which  concerns  me. 

Public  housing  has  helped,  but  it  has 
not  done  the  job  which  we  require. 

About  four  and  a  half  million  homes 
in  our  cities  are  run  down  or  caught  in 
the  decay  spiral. 

The  case  has  been  adequately  docu- 
mented as  to  economic  whys  and  where- 
fors  of  this.  Poor  families  simply  can- 
not afford  to  pay  rents  needed  to  sus- 
tain the  properties. 

We  havt  to  deal  effectively  with  this 
problem,  and  do  so  now.  None  of  our 
program  resources  in  this  area  should 
be  permitted  to  lapse. 

We  need  to  provide  adequate  funds 
if  the  rent  supplement  program  is  to  be 
able  to  make  a  sizable  contribution  in 
bettering  the  housing  conditions  of  low- 
income  Americans. 

The  low-income  housing  plight  is  not 
solely  an  urban  problem.  Small  towns 
and  other  communities  have  their  share. 

I  am  sure  that  virtually  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  can  find  examples  of 
application  of  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram to  small  and  large  cities  in  his 
State. 

There  are  only  four  States  that  are 
not  represented  in  the  program. 

In  South  Dakota,  I  am  pleased  to  say. 
we  have  nine  projects  being  developed 
by  nonprofit  and  limited  dividend  spon- 
sors to  serve  four  communities. 

These  are  not  huge  projects.  The  com- 
munities are  relatively  small.  But  num- 
bers and  sizes  do  not  make  the  trials  of 
.'■ubstandard  hou.sing  less  real  or  ea.sier 
to  endure  for  less  fortunate  citizens 
there. 

We  in  South  Dakota  arc  seeing  to  it 
that  some  150  low-income  families  get 
a  better  break  in  housing.  We  are  domg 
what  we  can  to  help  them  do  what  they 
can  to  move  up  the  economic  ladder. 

The  program  provides  partial  rent 
supplement  payments  to  owners  of  pri- 
vate housing  to  make  modest,  decent 
housing    available    for    eligible    low-in- 
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come  families — those  who  meet  public 
housing  eligibility  income  limits. 

It  is  completely  oriented  to  work  with- 
in the  private  sector  for  development, 
financing,  ownership  and  operation,  and 
it  does  not  dislocate  families  if  they  make 
a  step  up  in  life. 

The  rent  supplement  program  is  a 
good  program,  and  it  can  work  to  help 
our  people,  towns  and  cities. 

But,  it  cannot  do  the  job  unless  we 
provide  the  fimds. 

I  urge  full  support  of  the  Senate  in 
backing  the  President's  appropriations 
request  for  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  HaydenJ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Smathers!,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jer.sey  I  Mr.  Williams!  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  ;Mr.  Brewster]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Brewster]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Dominick] 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Hat- 
field] are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hansen]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower!  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
IMr.  Hatfield]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Coloraao  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Kuchel]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 

[No.  260  Leg.] 
YEAS— 69 


Alkeu 

Hartke 

Morton 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Jackson 

Murphy 

Bayh 

Javits 

Muskle 

Boggs 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Nelson 

Brooke 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Long.  Mo. 

Pearson 

Case 

Long,  La. 

Pell 

Church 

Magnuson 

Percy 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Prouty 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Proxmire 

Dirksen 

McGee 

Randolph 

Dodd 

McGovern 

Ribicoff 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

Scott 

Pong 

Metcaif 

Smith 

Fulbright 

Miller 

Sparkman 

Grlffln 

Mondale 

iS-dings 

Gruenlng 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

H.^rrls 

Montoya 

Y'oung.  Ohio 

Hart 

Morse 

NAYS— 31 

Allott 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Baker 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Gore 

Russell 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Spong 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Hill 

Stennxs 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Rollings 

Thurmond 

Carlson 

Hniska 

Williams,  Del. 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Eastland 

Lausche 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Brewster 

Hayden 

Tower 

Dominick 

Kuchel 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hansen 

Smathers 

Hatfield 

Symington 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
independent  offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  ap- 
propriation bill,  H.R.  9960,  which  we  are 
considering,  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  contains  the 
Senate  Committee's  recommendation  for 
an  appropriation  of  $1  milhon  to  start 
the  funding  of  the  construction  of  hous- 
ing for  Alaskan  natives.  This  sum  imple- 
ments section  1004,  of  Public  Law  89-754, 
title  X  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966, 
which  was  authored  by  my  able  colleague 
from  Alaska  :  Mr.  Bartlett]. 

Funding  of  the  start  of  the  $10  mil- 
lion program  in  Alaska  was  requested  in 
the  President's  budget.  When  the  House 
considered  the  item  earlier  this  year,  the 
State  of  Alaska  had  not  yet  completed 
plans  for  the  remote  housing  program 
and  the  amount  was  passed  over.  Subse- 
quently the  State  developed  its  program 
and  reported  on  its  progress  to  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee.  The 
amount  requested  is  modest,  but  it  will 
enable  the  State  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  advantage  of  the  1968 
construction  season, 

I  am  pleased  that  the  State  has  devel- 
oped its  program  and  can  proceed  with- 
out further  delay.  If  Congress  concurs 
in  the  addition  of  the  start  of  funding  for 
the  Alaska  remote  housing  program,  the 
work  can  begin  next  year.  If  further 
delay  in  the  authorized  funding  is  ex- 
perienced, the  program  will  be  set  back 
yet  another  year,  and  desirable  improve- 
ments in  Alaska  native  housing  will  be 
delayed. 

In  Alaska,  today,  the  State  is  now 
ready  to  move  forward.  The  situation  is 
one  of  preparation  and  anticipation. 
With  the  start  of  funding.  Secretary 
Robert  Weaver  can  direct  his  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  make  housing  loans  and  grants 
to  the  Alaska  State  Housing  Authority 
the  cost  of  which,  with  related  facilities, 
will  not  exceed  a  $7,500  average  per  unit. 
Mutual  help  and  self-help  will  be  en- 
couraged where  feasible.  Grants  cannot 
exceed  75  percent  of  the  aggregate  cost 
of  housing  and  related  facilities. 

In  too  much  of  Alaska  housing  is  sub- 


standard The  appropriation  contained 
in  H  R.  9960  will  make  it  possible  to  start 
to  correct  this  situation.  More  than  100 
dwelling  units  would  be  funded.  I  sup- 
port its  addition  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  liope  it  can  be 
retained. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  amendment  is  on  page  39  and  in- 
volves the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  39.  line  9.  after  the  word  Secre- 
tary'.  to  strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and  insert 
"$1,150,000 '. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DUKE  ZELLER 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when  a 
Senator  has  a  birthday  or  becomes  a 
grandfather  or  achieves  something  of 
great  significance  or,  perhaps,  becomes 
a  lonesome  end.  we  must  take  account  of 
it.  And  we  salute  him  in  the  spirit  of 
tribute. 

I  am  afraid  that  too  often  we  forget 
that  humble  group  of  helpers  in  this 
Chamber  who  have  made  life  so  livable 
and  made  our  effort  a  httle  more  ex- 
peditious and  a  little  more  efficient. 

I  brought  a  young  man  here  10  years 
ago.  He  became  a  page.  Then  he  became 
an  ambassador  of  the  pages.  He  then 
went  to  Dartmouth  College  and  later 
came  back  to  the  cloakroom. 

In  all  of  this  period  of  time,  he  has 
gained  for  himself  a  veiy  notable  Ust  of 
awards  and  honors  and  memberships. 
He  is  leaving  today.  He  is  going  to  work 
for  the  National  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Board.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
his  salary'  will  probably  be  at  least  dou- 
ble what  he  receives  at  present.  I  think 
they  recognize  his  worth,  his  diligence, 
his  personality,  and  his  devotion  to 
duty.  He  leaves  tonight,  and  I  believe  his 
mother  is  in  the  gallery. 

I  just  want  to  say,  Duke,  Godspeed 
and  farewell. 

I  am  speaking  of  Duke  Zeller,  who  has 
labored  so  long  and  earnestly  in  the 
Republican  cloakroom. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senate 
ought  to  salute  one  of  its  own.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
happy  to  join  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  in 
wishing  Duke  Zeller  well  on  his  departure 
for  the  private  sector  after  10  years' 
service  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Duke  is  a  son 
of  Elinois,  and  since  his  appointment 
as  a  Republican  page  by  Senator  Dirksen 
in  1957,  he  has  been  a  great  credit  to  our 
State. 

His  record  is  a  distinguished  one.  Duke 
has  packed  half  a  lifetime  of  experience 
and  service  into  his  first  quarter  cen- 
tury-, in  addition  to  completing  high 
school  and  college  during  his  time  here. 
He  has  indicated  a  capacity  for  leader- 
ship and  accomplishment  that  I  know 
will  stand  him  in  good  stead  as  he  takes 
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his  leave  from  us  and  Irom  his  duties  in 
the  Republican  cloakroom. 

As  a  junior  Member  of  this  great 
body.  I  will  miss  Duke  Zeller.  for  his 
willing  and  cheerful  assistance  to  me  and 
to  my  staff— together  with  that  of  the 
other  members  of  the  excellent  minority 
floor  staff— has  been  of  great  value  m 
mv  first  months  in  the  Senate. 

I  wish  him  well,  and  I  am  confident 
that  his  career  of  successful  service  will 
continue. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  biog- 
raphy of  Duke  Zeller  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Brief  Biocrapht  of  P.  C.  Duke  Zjxler 

Born:  May  27.  1942. 

Father.  Fritz  C.  Zeller,  Hortlculturallst, 
Landscape  Architect. 

Mother:  Dena  M.  Zeller. 

Sister:  Anita  Marie. 

Brother:  Dwlght  Dean. 

January.  1957:  Left  Peoria,  nunols  to  serve 
as  Senator  Dlrltsen's  page. 

1957-1960:  Attended  Capitol  Page  School. 
Held  following  offices;  Student  Council 
President;  National  Honor  Society,  president; 
Key  Club,  president;  Newspaper,  editor:  Year- 
boolc.  business-manager;   class  Salutatorlan. 

1960:  Served  as  "Junior  Ambassador"  for 
U  S  while  a  senior  In  high  school.  Won  honor 
by  competing  with  youths  (17-221  In  a  na- 
tional competition  sponsored  by  The  Experi- 
ment In  International  Living,  Scripps-How- 
ard  newspapers,  and  United  Artists  Film 
Corporation.  Fourteen  countries  participated, 
each  selected  Junior  Ambassadors.  E.xchange 
meetings  were  held  In  London  and  Paris, 
where  Ambassadors  were  addressed  by  Sir 
Winston  Churchill. 

July.  I960:  Served  as  page  at  Rep.  National 
Convention  In  Chicago 

1960-1962:  Attended  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  Served  as  Class 
President  i  Class  of  1964  k  a  member  of  the 
Undergraduate  Council.  Judiciary  Council. 
and  Winter  Carnival  Board. 

1962:  Appointed  to  present  capacity  in 
Rep.  Cloakroom.  Left  Dartmouth  to  attend 
George  Washington  Univ.  (received  B.A., 
1966). 

1964:  Served  as  Press  Ualson  Aide  on  Pres- 
idential Campaign  Train. 

1966-67  Worked  on  Inaugural  Committee 
Staff  of  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  in  Sacra- 
mento. California. 

GENERAL    EXPERIENCES 

Public  Relations:  Served  as  Press  Liaison  on 
1964  presidential  campaign.  Consisted  of  co- 
ordinating activities  of  V.I.P.'s  with  press 
representatives  on  whistle-stop  train  tour. 
Also  served  on  plane  tripe  with  the  candi- 
date. 

Assisted  the  General  Mills  public  relations 
department  In  planning  and  sUglng  five 
successive  Congressional  receptions  for  their 
Betty  Crocker  research  finalists  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  1962-67. 

Journalistic  and  literary:  Editor.  The  Cap- 
itol Courier  1959-60;  Business-Manager,  The 
Congressional.  1959-60;  Reporter  for  The 
Daily  Dartmouth,  1960-61;  Contributed  ar- 
ticles to  publication  for  The  Experiment  In 
International  Uvlng  Aaen.,  Putney.  Ver- 
mont, 1960. 

HONORS,   AWARDS.   AND   MEMBERSHIPS 

U.S.  Junior  Ambassador  for  1960.  compe- 
tition sponsored  by  Exjierlment  In  Inter- 
national Living  Ass'n..  Scrlppa-Howard 
newspapers,  and  United  Artists  Film  Corp. 

American   Legion's  Citizen  Award.   1960. 


President.  Dartmouth  College,  Class  of 
1964. 

Member.  Dartmouth  College  Undergrad- 
uate Council,  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
Winter  Carnival  Board.  1960-62. 

Class  Salutatorlan,  1960. 

Member,  upper  quarter  of  graduating 
class.  George  Washington  University,  1966. 

Member.  Dartmouth  Alumni  Assn. 

Member,  George  Washington  Univ.  Alumni 
.'\ss'n. 

Member.  Dartmouth  Ski  Club. 

Member.  Sigma  Nu  fraternity. 

Member,  Congressional  Staff  Club. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHELl  is  necessarily  absent  and  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
him  in  tribute  to  Duke  Zeller  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Kuchel 

I  would  like  to  Join  my  Republican  col- 
leagues m  paying  tribute  to  a  fine  young  man 
for  a  Job  well  done.  Duke  Zeller  has  served 
in  his  present  capacity  In  the  Republican 
Cloakroom  since  1962.  During  these  last  few 
years,  I  have  come  to  know  and  like  the  per- 
sonable qualities  that  Duke  possesses.  He  has 
been  a  part  of  the  political  scene  since  1957 
when  he  served  as  page  to  the  distinguished 
Minority  Leader.  Senator  Dlrksen.  He  has 
always  been  an  active  member  of  the  {joUtlcal 
life  of  his  schools,  particularly  when  he 
served  as  his  class  president  at  Dartmouth 
College.  One  of  his  most  recent  duties  was 
to  work  on  the  Inaugural  Committee  staff  of 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan  of  my  State  of 
Cnllfornl.i. 

Duke  has  always  performed  well  In  his  Job 
and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  of  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  when  I  say  that  we  will  miss 
him  greatly.  But  we  all  wish  him  good  for- 
tune In  his  new  Job  and  In  the  future. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  losing  one  of  its  able  assistants — 
F.  C.  Duke  Zeller,  Repubhcan  cloakroom 
assistant.  After  several  years  of  excel- 
lent service  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Zeller  is 
leaving  to  become  executive  assistant  to 
the  Director  of  the  National  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Board  Association. 

We  shall  miss  Mr.  Zeller  and  his  excel- 
lent assistance.  He  has  not  only  pro- 
vided impressively  effective  sei"vice  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  but  he  has  per- 
formed in  an  affable  and  courteous  and 
respectful  manner  that  is  far  too  rare 
these  days — and  because  of  this  we  shall 
miss  him  all  the  more. 

While  we  wish  he  would  stay  with  the 
Senate,  we  fully  understand  that  the  of- 
fer made  to  him  was  far  too  attractive 
to  decline  not  only  because  of  the  posi- 
tion offered  him  but  as  well  because  of 
the  future  opportunity  and  potential  that 
it  provides  him. 

We  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  Duke 
Zeller  has  fulfilled  his  duties  in  the  Re- 
publican cloakroom  with  great  skill  dur- 
ing the  period  we  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  him  with  us. 

Now  that  he  is  leaving,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  their  sincere  thanks  and  offer 
my  congratulations  on  his  new  assign- 
ment. 

I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  a  great  asset 
to  his  new  employer.  We  will  miss  him, 
but  hope  he  will  get  an  opportunity  to 


come  back  and  visit  often.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  know  him. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
join  with  other  Senators  in  wishing  good 
luck  and  Godspeed  to  an  able  cloakroom 
assistant,  Duke  Zeller. 

While  all  of  us  must  rely  heavily  on 
the  knowledge  and  advice  of  the  employ- 
ees of  the  Republican  cloakroom,  it  is 
we  who  are  freshmen,  and  our  staffs. 
who  are  often  most  grateful  for  their 
assistance.  In  my  experience,  Duke  Zeller 
has  always  been  informed,  competent. 
and  enjoyable.  He  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
join  the  Senators  from  Illinois  in  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  to  Duke  Zeller, 
one  of  our  Senate  attaches  who  has  tire- 
lessly worked  in  the  Republican  cloak- 
room for  5  years.  Duke  has  been  with  us 
off  and  on  since  January  1957,  when  he 
started  here  as  a  page. 

I  wish  Duke  every  success  in  his  new 
position. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  last  day  of  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  Fritz  C.  Zeller,  known  to  all  of  us 
as  -Duke."  Although  he  is  still  tender  in 
years,  Duke  has  labored  in  the  service  of 
the  Senate  for  10  years,  having  come 
originally  as  a  page, 

Duke  is  now  serving  as  an  assistant 
in  the  Republican  cloakroom.  To  some, 
this  may  seen  to  be  an  unimportant  job. 
All  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  their 
staffs  understand,  however,  and  fully  ap- 
preciate the  vital  nature  of  the  work  in- 
volved. Duke  Zeller  is  one  of  the  most 
ingratiating  and  pleasant  persons  with 
whom  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work. 
He  knows  his  job  and  performs  it 
superbly. 

We  will  miss  him  in  the  Senate  and 
wish  him  well  in  his  new  work. 
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EXTENSION  FOR  2  YEARS  OF  AU- 
THORITY FOR  MORE  FLEXIBLE 
REGULATION  OF  CERTAIN  RATES 
OF  INTEREST 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  S.  1956. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
iS.  1956  >  to  extend  for  2  years  the  au- 
thority for  more  flexible  regulation  of 
maxirnum  rates  of  interest  or  dividends, 
higher  reserve  requirements,  and  open 
market  operations  in  agency  issues, 
which  was.  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  7  of  the  Act  of  September  21. 
1966  (80  Stat.  823),  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  "one-year"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "two-year". 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
•An  Act  to  extend  for  one  year  the  au- 
thority for  more  flexible  regulation  cif 
maximum  rates  of  interest  or  dividends, 
higher  reserve  requirements,  and  open 
market  operations  in  agency  issues." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS.  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9960)  making  appropri- 
ations for  sundry  independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  ofQces,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  39.  line  9. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke]  has  some  language  he  wishes 
to  offer.  The  proper  point  at  which  to 
discuss  the  language  would  be  under  the 
amendment  that  has  just  been  adopted. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  20 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
any  amendment  No.  320  to  H.R.  9960. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legisl.'\tive  Clerk.  On 
page  39.  beginning  with  li.ie  6.  strike  out 
all  down  to  and  including  line  9  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

For  necessar  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment in  carrying  out  functions  under 
section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  $1,150,000,  provided 
that  no  part  of  these  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able for  use  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  SPARKivlAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly'^ 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
read  the  proposed  amendment,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  subject  .  a  point 
of  orde  •  as  being  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  do  not  wish  tL  take  the 
Senator  off  the  floor  on  the  point  of 
order. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  withhold  making  the 
point  of  order  until  the  Senator  has  made 
his  presentation,  but  I  do  wish  to  reserve 
a  point  of  order  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  make  his  point  of  order  at  any 
time. 

Ml-.  SPARKMAN.  I  make  the  point  of 
order,  but  I  reserve  action  on  it  until 
the  Senator  has  made  his  presentation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  to  raise  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  desire  that  I  should  simply  state  my 
intention  to  make  the  point  of  order  and 
withhold  it  until  the  Senator  has  made 
his  presentation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  as  a  first  and 
necessary  step  in  bringing  about  a  more 
efficient  and  productive  administration 
of  the  rent  supplement  program,  as  well 
as  later  centralizing  and  streamlining 
the  administration  of  all  programs  ad- 


ministered by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, whose  prime  objective  is 
the  production  of  low  and  moderate  in- 
come housing. 

The  first  indication  of  the  need  for 
change  is  the  record  of  the  low-income 
housing  programs  to  date. 

Tne  rent  supplement  program  was 
established  in  August  1965.  and  funded 
in  May  1966.  It  is  anticipated  that  over 
40.000  units  will  be  constructed  under 
the  program,  but  to  date,  in  a  year  and 
a  half,  only  38  new  units  have  actually 
been  built.  Only  an  additional  104  units 
are   close   to   beginning   construction. 

In  the  221idi'3i  below-market  in- 
terest-rate program,  administered  by 
FHA,  the  prediction  in  1962,  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  FHA,  as  to  the  number  of 
units  that  could  be  built  under  the  pro- 
gram was  60,0C0  units  a  year.  In  fact, 
the  program  has  produced  only  40.000 
units  in  over  6  years. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
was  a  vigorous  and  dynamic  force  30 
years  ago  in  meeting  America's  housing 
problems.  It  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  the  suburbs  and  providing  the 
opportunity  for  homeownership  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  Its  program  of  mort- 
gage insurance  for  individual  homebuy- 
ers  represents  81  percent  of  its  mortgage 
insurance  commitment,  and  it  is  the  pri- 
mary focus  of  FHA  activity.  This  fact 
partly  explains  the  divergence  between 
tlie  FHA's  promise  and  performance  in 
the  low-income  housing  field. 

However,  an  agency  which  devotes 
four-fifths  of  its  energy  and  attention  to 
the  appraisal  of  individual  loans  is  not 
oriented  toward  meeting  the  special  re- 
quirements of  low-income  housing.  As 
one  former  FHA  official  put  it : 

It  is  difficult  for  them  to  put  on  another 
hat,  so  to  speak,  and  administer  the  special 
social  purpose  programs  which  generally  re- 
qtiire  processing  without  reference  to  the 
traditional  economic  soundness  concept. 

The  average  FHA  processing  time  for 
a  221idii3"  application  is  18  months. 
And  this  is  the  average  time  in  a  pro- 
gram that  has  6  years  of  experience  be- 
hind it.  FHA  officials  admit  it  should  not 
take  more  tl^.an  6  months,  yet  the  pro- 
gram to  improve  processing  time  is  still 
an  experimental  program,  not  yet  na- 
tional policy. 

FHA's  ability  to  reorientate  itself  is 
questionable.  In  November  1965,  Com- 
missioner Brownstein  wrote  to  his  re- 
gional offices: 

There  has  been  a  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
insuring  offices  to  make  FHA  programs  avail- 
able in  older  neighborhoods.  An  automatic 
exclusion  of  nelghborh(X)ds  merely  because 
they  are  older  can  result  in  the  shutting  off 
of  capital  investments  in  these  neighbor- 
hoixls. 

In  July  1967,  Commissioner  Brown- 
stein again  wrote  to  his  regional  offices: 

There  has  been  a  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
Insuring  offices  to  make  FHA  programs  avail- 
able in  older  neighborhoods.  .  .  . 

The  exact  same  language,  which  had 
obviously  been  ignored,  was  used  nearly 
2  years  later  in  directing  FHA  offices  to 
do  the  job  they  are  most  reluctant  to  do: 
to  take  a  more  vigorous  approach  to  the 
revitalization  of  the  center  cities. 


The  low  and  moderate  income  housing 
programs  are  so  vital  a  part  of  meeting 
urban  housing  needs  and  bringing  new 
hfe  to  our-  cities  that  these  programs  de- 
sei-ve  tire  special  and  full-time  attention 
of  a  HUD  office  that  is  solely  committed 
to  and  responsible  for  the  production  of 
this  much  needed  housing.  Coupling 
these  programs  with  the  also  important 
task  of  construction  of  single  family 
homes  for  middle-income  families, 
within  the  same  administrative  agency, 
will  continue  to  dilute  the  effectiveness 
of  these  programs.  There  should  be  a  very 
clear  focus  on  these  programs  so  that 
their  progress  and  effectiveness  can  be 
evaluated  more  readily  by  the  office 
charged  with  their  administration  and 
by  tlie  Congress  and  the  people. 

The  announcement  that  insurance 
companies  are  now  willing  to  lend  $1  bil- 
lion for  the  financing  of  housing  projects 
in  the  urban  areas  will  be  a  valuable 
pledge  if  HUD  is  able  to  accelerate  its 
approach  to  writing  insurance  for  the 
programs  in  which  these  companies  will 
participate.  The  companies  have  stated 
that  they  are  willing  to  lend  money  only 
for  projects  insured  by  the  Government. 
The  key  to  progress  will  be  the  attitude 
that  is  taken  toward  issuing  insurance 
commitments.  A  more  dvmamic  attitude 
can  be  fostered,  first  by  this  amendment, 
and  then  by  comprehensive  legislation 
which  would  give  a  HUD  office  full  time 
responsibility  for  and  a  stake  in  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing. 

Government  insurance  in  the  urban 
areas  means  the  attraction  of  private 
capital,  new  housing,  the  creation  of 
jobs.  A  new  perspective  and  a  new  office 
is  needed  for  the  administration  of  low 
and  moderate  income  housing  programs 
to  make  sure  that  the  programs  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress,  work  to  the  full 
degree  intended  by  Congress. 

As  a  first  step,  and  as  an  Incentive  to 
the  Secretarj'  to  take  action  in  this  di- 
rection, the  attached  amendment  is 
offered  to  the  HUD  appropriations  bill. 
While  this  amendment  would  deny  the 
use  of  administrative  funds  to  the  FHA 
for  the  rent  supplement  program,  it 
would  allow  the  Secretary  to  use  the 
funds  for  administration  of  the  program 
more  effectively  It  would  allow  special 
direction  to  be  exercised  by  the  Secre- 
tar>'  so  that  steps  can  be  taken  to  im- 
prove the  record  of  the  rent  supplement 
program  under  FHA. 

This  need  for  a  new  perspective  and 
the  opiX)rtunity  for  independent  direc- 
tion is  especially  important  in  light  of 
the  insurance  companies  announcement 
that  they  are  willing  to  lend  up  to  SI  bil- 
lion to  federally  insured  projects  pri- 
marily under  rent  supplement.  If  effec- 
tive use  is  to  be  made  of  this  money,  an 
accelerated  effort  must  be  made  in  the 
administration  of  low-income  housing 
programs  in  general,  and  the  recent  sup- 
plement program  in  particular. 

This  amendment  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Secretary  to  create  this 
new  perspective.  Under  this  amendment. 
FHA  will  still  continue  to  process  appli- 
cations and  issue  insurance  commit- 
ments, but  the  Secretary  would  be  able 
to  exercise  a  new  degree  of  direction  over 
the  progress  of  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
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gram.  I  believe  that  such  a  change  would 
be  welcomed  by  many  within  FHA  itself. 
I  '.vant  to  emphasize  that  this  is  a 
strengthening  amendment  to  the  rent 
supplement  bill.  That  it  will  provide,  in 
the  words  of  one  FHA  official,  'a  breath 
of  fresh  a  r."  in  the  FHA's  conirol  over 
the  prog  1  am.  I  urge  support  of  this 
ainendmtnt  as  \igorous'.y  as  I  urge  sup- 
port and  passage  of  the  appropriatioiis 
for  rent  supplement. 

Mr.  MORTON  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  support  his  amendment  to 
H  R.  9963. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
has  been  a  remarkable  institution  for 
making  available  the  blessings  and  bene- 
fits of  homeownership  for  millions  of 
Americans.  It  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  in- 
stitution of  Government  at  work  today. 
However.  Mr.  President,  "as  the 
times  are  new,  so  must  we  think  anew 
and  act  anew."  The  policies  and  pro- 
grams which  successfully  confronted  the 
housing  challenge  of  the  thirties  are  not 
the  policies  and  programs  which  we  ex- 
pect to  serve  u.s  successfully  today.  The 
crisis  of  the  cities  calls  for  an  imagina- 
tive and  sweeping  effort.  It  must  be  made 
in  building  housing  in  our  cities  for  the 
people  who  live  in  those  cities  and  today 
occupy  unsafe,  unsound,  and  unsani- 
tary housing.  It  must  be  made  if  we  are 
to  assist  those  millions  of  our  citizens 
now  locked  into  rural  pockets  of  poverty. 
Over  20  years  ago,  this  Congress 
pledged  that  every  American  family 
would  enjoy  "a  decent  home  and  suit- 
able living  environment."  We  have  not 
yet  redeemed  that  pledge.  And  the  chal- 
lenge of  constiticting  housing  at  a  cost 
which  can  be  afforded  by  everyone  is 
ioday  the  most  important  part  of  our 
journey  on  the  road  to  fulfillment  of  our 
promises. 

The  major  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  takes 
that  agency  into  the  suburbs.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  the  FHA's  workload  is 
writing  individual  mortgage  insurance 
for  families  who  want  to  buy  their  own 
homes,  and  these  families  have  an  aver- 
age income  of  $10,000. 

Necessarily,  the  program  aimed  at  the 
construction  of  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come housin*?.  presently  administered  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  do 
not  occupy  the  center  of  the  FHA's  at- 
tention. They  represent  about  20  percent 
of  its  overall  activity  and  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  represents  an  even 
smaller  portion  of  that  workload  These 
special  purpose  programs  have  not  had 
the  emphasis  and  flexible  approach  to 
their  requirements  that  is  essential  to 
making  them  work  effectively  to  meet 
the  housing  challenge  of  the  sixties.  They 
have  not  received  the  vigorous  support 
they  should  from  the  Congress  through 
proper  and  adequate  funding.  Both  in- 
stitutions must  do  their  job  better.  But 
the  Congress  is  not  only  responsible  for 
its  own  actions.  It  is  partly  responsible 
for  overseeing  the  efficient  and  produc- 
tive operation  of  congressional  programs 
administered  by  Federal  agencies. 
Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 


by  Senator  Brooke  is  a  positive  assertion 
of  our  responsibility  in  this  area.  It 
means  that  the  Senate  is  saying,  "we 
think  the  rent  supplement  program  can 
be  a  more  productive  program.  We  think 
the  Secretarj'  should  exercise,  more  effec- 
tively his  responsibility  for  the  produc- 
tive and  efficient  running  of  this  pro- 
gram. We  want  it  to  do  better  because 
it  must  meet  a  very  important  need." 

This  is  not  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
cratic amendment.  This  is  not  pro-FHA 
or  anti-FHA.  It  is  an  important  step  by 
those  concerned  with  the  success  of  the 
rent  supplement  program  to  assure  that 
the  operation  of  that  program  in  the  fu- 
ture will  get  more  attention,  will  be  more 
productive,  will  ultimately  be  successful 
and  justify  the  Congress'  decision  to 
establish  that  program.  This  is  the  con- 
c  'rn  of  this  amendment:  we  must  care 
as  much  about  the  effectiveness  of  our 
program  as  we  care  about  establishing  it 
in  the  first  place.  We  have  chosen  to  es- 
tablish the  program,  now  we  must  make 
it  abundantly  clear,  especially  to  those 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
program,  that  it  must  be  made  to  work. 
This  amendment  carries  that  primary 
intent  and  I  urge  its  support. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
often  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
rises  to  defend  a  member  of  this  ad- 
ministration, but  I  feel  personally,  and 
I  have  informed  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  of  my  feeling 
on  several  occasions  in  the  last  2  or  3 
days,  that  this  amendment  would  be  an 
error.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  our  feel- 
ings about  the  rent  supplement  program, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  and  all  other  Sen- 
ators want  to  see  the  money  we  have  put 
into  this  program  used  most  effectively. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts did  appear  before  our  commit- 
tee and  testified  very  eloquently  in  be- 
half of  both  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram and  the  model  cities  program. 
Nevertheless.  Mr.  President,  in  effect  this 
amendment  would  provide— although 
technically  it  is  not  open  to  an  objec- 
tion—that none  of  the  administrative 
monev  for  the  rent  supplement  program 
may  be  used  in  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  could  not  sit  here  as  a  Senator  with- 
out stating  that  I  think  this  does  an  in- 
justice to  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, and  chiefly  to  its  Administra- 
tor. Phil  Brownstein. 

In  all  of  my  dealings  with  Federal 
agencies  and  Federal  administrators  I 
have  never  found  anyone  more  respon- 
sive, I  have  never  found  anyone  who  dis- 
closed frankly  the  situations  he  had  to 
deal  with  and  the  facts  back  of  them: 
and  in  my  opinion  this  does  cast  a  re- 
flection upon  him  and  the  work  he  has 
done.  We  have  appropriated  thus  far  in 
the  rent  supplement  program  for  the  first 
year.  $12  million:  for  the  second  year, 
$20  million.  Every  penny  of  that  is  com- 
mitted by  contract  at  this  time.  There- 
fore, out  of  respect  for  one  very  capable, 
honest.  Government  employee  whom  I 
consider  to  be  not  only  as  an  adminis- 
trator but  also  as  a  person  of  the  very 


highest  caliber.  I  could  not  see  this 
amendment  pass  without  speaking 
against  it. 

One  further  brief  point:  We  hope  that 
time  will  show  that  the  rent  supplements 
should  be  in  a  different  department.  It 
may  be  that  the  rent  supplements  should 
even  be  placed  in  a  separate  department 
established  in  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  But.  with- 
out a  single  word  of  testimony  in  all  the 
hearings  being  critical  of  the  way  the 
FH.'^  has  handled  this  matter,  I  cannot 
ayree  v.ith  my  friend.  I  would  hope  that 
he  would  see  fit  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, not  foreclosing  any  concept  or  idea 
that  by  going  to  the  proper  legislative 
committee  this  matter  could  be  handled, 
that  if  it  actually  needs  a  new  depart- 
ment, or  if  there  is  a  department  with 
a  particularly  capable  administrator  with 
not  so  much  work  as  FHA,  that  it  be 
changed  in  that  manner. 

I  cannoi  speak  too  highly  of  the  man 
who  heads  the  FHA.  I  hope  sincerely 
that  We  will  not,  in  effect,  legislatively 
slap  him  in  the  face,  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber, for  the  good  work  his  Department 
has  done. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  a.ssure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  the  honor  and  integrity 
of  Commissioner  Brownstein  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Dr.  Weaver,  are  not  in  question 
in  this  amendment.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion, in  offering  it.  to  impugn  the  char- 
acter or  the  ability  of  either  of  these 
distinguished  Administrators.  I  know 
Secretary-  Weaver  personally,  and  have 
great  affection  and  respect  for  him.  And 
while  I  do  not  know  Commissioner 
Brownstein  personally,  I  do  know  of  him 
and  of  his  work,  and  have  great  respect 
for  him. 

The  intent  of  my  amendment  is 
merely  to  say  to  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  that  the 
Senate  holds  him  directly  responsible  for 
the  effective  administration  of  the  rent 
supplement  program,  and  no  more. 

At  present,  the  $1,150,000,  which  goes 
for  salaries  of  personnel,  transportation, 
and  the  like,  goes  directly  to  the  FHA 
without  going  throush  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  at 
all.  The  Secretary  does  not  have  the  di- 
rect responsibility,  even  though  Congress 
did  put  FHA  under  HUD.  And  as  a  re- 
sult, the  Secretary  has  not  exercised  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  rent  supplement  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  comments  I  have 
raised  some  question  as  to  the  effective- 
ness of  FHA  in  the  general  field  of  low- 
income  housing  and  moderate-income 
housing.  I  think  that  my  question  is 
justifiably  raised.  I  think  it  is  supported 
by  the  overwhelming  evidence.  The  FHA 
has  developed  over  the  years  as  a  gigan- 
tic insurance  company,  with  reserves  of 
over  $1  billion.  It  was  created  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  insurance  for  individ- 
ual home  financing,  and  it  has  done  that 
job  magnificently.  I  compliment  the 
Commissioner  on  that  part  of  the  job. 
But  the  FHA  is  not  setup  to  handle  the 
social  purpose  legislation  the  Senate  is 
now  considering. 

Many  prospective  contractors  will  not 
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even  go  to  FHA  because  they  say  that 
with  all  the  redtape  there  they  cannot 
get  the  results  they  want. 

Psychologically,  if  for  no  other  reason. 
I  think  it  would  be  good  to  have  a  sepa- 
rate division  under  HUD.  I  intend  to 
propose  such  legislation.  But  in  the  in- 
teiim  period  I  am  only  asking  that  the 
Senate  let  it  be  known  very  clearly  that 
it  is  holding  Dr.  Robert  Weaver,  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
responsible  for  the  effective  administra- 
tion of  the  rent  supplement  program. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  FHA  and  HUD 
would  be  most  grateful  to  have  this  ar- 
rangement. I  think  that  FHA  would  rath- 
er stay  solely  in  the  individual  home  fi- 
nancing business,  an  area  in  which  It  is 
doing  so  magnifi.cently.  I  think  that  HUD 
would  hke  to  have  a  separate  agency  for 
the  rent  supplement  program,  and  I 
think  that  the  Secretai-y  of  HUD  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  exercise  more 
influence  at  the  policy  level. 

Under  this  amendment,  FHA  will  still 
have  the  responsibility  for  processing  the 
applications.  It  will  still  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  entering  conmiitments.  None 
of  that  will  change  under  this  amend- 
ment. 

We  are  talking  about  only  a  few  people 
at  the  policy  level,  and  that  policy  level 
should  be  changed  so  that  the  rent  sup- 
plements which  the  Senate  is  now  pass- 
ing upon — and  which  hopefully  Con- 
gress will  enact  into  law — will  know  and 
direct  the  Secretary  to  get  the  job  done. 

The  coimtry  Is  crying  out  for  low- 
income  housing  and  moderate -income 
housing.  The  fact  remains  that  this 
housing  has  not  been  built.  Let  us  there- 
fore say  to  HUD  and  FHA.  "Get  the  job 
done.  Give  the  American  people  the  low- 
income  housing  and  the  moderate- 
income  housing  that  Congress  has 
passed  upon." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  support 
the  amendment  to  a  program  whose  ap- 
propriation I  first  voted  against.  I  do  so 
for  many  reasons.  Let  me  summarize 
them  briefly. 

First,  I  believe  that  the  concept  of 
rent  supplements  is  distinctly  superior 
to  many  existing  public  housing  pro- 
grams, especially  since  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  does  not  require  a  tenant 
to  give  up  his  dwelling  when  his  income 
exceeds  the  program  eligibility  require- 
ments. It  thereby  avoids  the  "100- 
percent  income  tax". 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  objec- 
tives of  the  present  proposal  for  rent 
supplements  have  been  confused,  that  its 
potential  has  been  overrated,  and  that  it 
i.s  floundering  in  the  mire  of  maladmin- 
istration. This  seriously  undermines  the 
claim  of  those  who  urge  that  the  present 
rent  supplement  proposal  should  be  in 
the  forefront  of  our  fight  to  save  the 
cities.  Balancing  these  considerations.  I 
chose  to  vote  against  the  appropriation 
for  rent  supplements  In  this  form. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  believe  that  there 
is  considerable  merit  in  the  proposal  for 
aiding  those  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves by  some  variation  of  the  concept 
we  are  debating  today. 
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I  believe  that  our  responsibility  is  to 
alter  and  restructure  the  concept  in- 
volved in  the  rent  supplement  program, 
substantially  to  modify  the  program  so 
that  it  will  be  workable,  effective,  and 
useful  to  the  social  purposes  involved. 
The  present  proposal  does  not  do  the 
job. 

As  an  example,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Brooke]  has  pointed  out 
that  the  rent  supplement  program  was 
established  in  August  1965  and  funded 
in  May  1966  with  the  claim  that  over  40,- 
000  new  units  would  be  constructed  un- 
der the  program.  Today,  only  38  units 
have  been  actually  built  and  only  an 
additional  104  units  are  close  to  begin- 
ning construction. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr. 
Brooke]  argues  that  the  primary  reason 
why  the  program  is  in  the  doldrums  is 
that  it  is  being  administered  by  the  FHA 
with  an  unnecessarily  heavy  hand.  I  am 
incUned  to  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  but  I  suspect  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  wrong  with  the  program 
than  just  that.  For  example,  my  study  of 
the  program  suggests  that  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  as  presently  structured, 
may  never  be  a  useful  tool  in  the  core 
cities  where  the  need  for  reform  and 
renovation  is  most  pressing. 

I  believe  we  owe  the  people  the  re- 
sponsibility of  deriving  the  maximum 
benefit  from  every  dollar  invested  in  tiiis 
and  other  fields.  The  proposal  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  the  first 
in  what  I  hope  will  be  a  series  of  steps 
which  are  calculated  to  restructure  the 
program  to  eliminate  the  points  which 
may  be  objectionable  to  many  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  and  which  convert  it  into 
a  more  useful  device  to  accomplish  the 
social  purposes  which  it  seeks  to  accom- 
plish. I  believe  there  is  a  need  for  con- 
structive criticism  and  evaluation  of  this 
program  today. 

I  entirely  agree  with  Senator  Brooke's 
proposal  to  transfer  the  administration 
of  the  rent  supplement  program  to  a  di- 
vision of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Department  which  would  be  more 
suitable  for  moving  ahead  with  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  Senator 
Javits'  statement  that,  in  order  to  invite 
more  financial  backing  for  rent  supple- 
ment housing,  there  should  be  an  ele- 
ment of  profit  involved.  I  have  been  much 
impressed  by  arguments  made  by  Repub- 
licans in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
favor  of  the  rent  certificate  program  en- 
acted in  1965.  which  permits  local  hous- 
ing authorities  to  lease  private  low-cost 
housing  and  rent  it  to  the  poor  at  public 
housing  rates. 

In  conclusion.  I  feel  we  owe  an  obliga- 
tion to  take  a  series  of  steps  calculated 
to  bring  us  the  maximimi  benefit  for  the 
minimum  Investment  for  the  universally 
desirable  purpo.se  of  providing  housing 
through  which  people  can  help  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  respect  to  what  was  said  about  Mr. 
Brownstein  by  my  colleague  from  Colo- 
rEido.  I  think  he  has  done  an  excellent 
Job.  We  have  worked  with  him  for  years. 

I  had  first  thought,  when  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
brought  this  matter  up,  yesterday  or  the 
day  before,  that  it  might  be  a  good  idea 
to  do  this.  I  did  not  see  anything  in  the 
amendment  that  would  involve  many 
changes.  I  thought  the  responsibility  was 
with  the  Secretary.  ai\vway.  However,  I 
have  had  discussions  with  some  members 
of  our  committee  since  that  time,  and  I 
feel  constrained  to  suggest  that  perhaps 
this  is  a  serious  matter  which  should  be 
taken  up  by  the  legislative  committee. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee [Mr.  Sparkman]  is  present.  Be- 
fore I  yield  to  him.  or  yield  the  floor  to 
have  him  discuss  tliis  matter,  let  me  say 
I  had  thoughts  about  the  suggested  com- 
plaints concerning  the  FHA  in  the  matter 
of  low-income  housing,  and  I  wish  to 
make  a  statement  for  the  Record  which 
points  out  what  the  problem  has  been 
in  that  field.  I  do  not  disagree  that  there 
has  been  some  lag  in  that  field. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  two  friends, 
the  Senators  from  Tennessee  and  Massa- 
chusetts, that  when  the  FHA  was  orig- 
inally conceived,  it  was  established  to  in- 
sure mortgages  which  were  economically 
sound  and  which  would  involve  risks  with 
premiums  of  only  1  percent.  We  thought 
we  were  doing  a  great  thing  then,  and 
the  FHA  has  done  a  great  thing  in  this 
country,  for  literally  millions  of  people 
who  otherwise  would  be  without  homes. 
Tliere  have  been  economic  risks  in  the 
centers  of  cities  and  the  cores  of  cities. 
Some  of  the  homes  there  were  not  mort- 
gaged because  they  were  not  as  good  risks 
as  others.  Tlie  same  philosophy  may  not 
apply  now.  with  the  awareness  of  city 
problems  as  they  are,  and  the  kind  of 
mortgages  the  FHA  should  make  in  the 
future.  If  the  FHA  had  insured  some  of 
those  mortgages  in  the  beginning  of  the 
program,  the  whole  wrath  of  Congress 
would  have  been  brought  down  on  it.  I 
agree  we  should  move  on. 

I  wish  to  make  a  statement  on  this 
matter. 

Any  investigation  of  FHA's  involve- 
ment in  low-  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing should  be  thorough  and  sophisticated. 
It  should  not  only  look  to  the  past — when 
FHA  was  hesitant  and  inexperienced,  in 
dealing  with  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing.  It  should  also  look  to  the  his- 
tory of  FHA.  the  role  assigned  to  it  by 
Congress,  the  criteria  by  which  it  is  stni 
judged  by  congressional  committees,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  Equally 
important,  it  should  disclose  current 
trends  in  FHA  and  the  role  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment in  making  these  new  programs 
more  workable. 

Originally  FHA  was  established  to  in- 
sure mortgages  which  were  economically 
sound  and  which  would  involve  only  risks 
covered  by  payment  of  premium  not  ex- 
ceeding 1  percent.  From  the  start,  it  was 
assimied  that  a  hmited  number  of  prop- 
erties in  the  central  city  and  none  in 
the  pockets  of  poverty  were  economically 
sound.  Thus.  FHA  insured  mortgages 
primarily  in  the  suburbs  or  the  upper- 
income  sections  of  the  central  cities.  Its 
personnel  was  imbued  by  this  orthodox 
theory.  Of  course,  most  of  them  came 
from  the  financial  and  real  estate  in- 
dustries. 
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In  1961  the  present  SecreUry  of  Hous-  vestigatory  committees  fully  follow  that  sideration  of  this  amendment  or  the  large 
Ing  and  Urban  Development,  In  his  ca-  i:itent.  Such  attitudes  are  as  basic  as  ad-  Issue  that  it  raises, 
paclty  as  Administrator  of  Housing  and  ministrative  changes  Indeed,  there  is  much  more  to  the  pic- 
Home  Finance  Agencv,  proposed,  and  Finally,  as  important  as  are  the  prob-  ture  than  the  few  facts  mentioned  by 
Congress  enacted  a  national  moderate-  lems  of  the  past,  even  more  crucial  are  Senator  Brooke.  The  truth  is  that  the 
income  program,  section  221(d)  <3) .  Con-  current  trends  as  keys  to  the  future.  The  FHA  has  shown  a  strong  commitment  to 
currently.  PHA  began  to  Insure  an  in-  worst  of  FHAs  problems  with  these  pro-  advance  the  rent  supplement  program, 
creasing  volume  of  existing  properties,  grams  are  behind  it.  Thus,  it  would  be  We  must  remember  that  it  was  not 
During  the  last  6  years,  more  and  more  of  unfortunate  to  lose  the  Impetus  that  has  imtil  May  of  1966  that  the  rent  supple- 
thls  has  been  In  the  central  cities.  Only  been  achieved  by  harping  upon  past  ment  program  was  funded.  This  is  less 
a  few  weeks  ago.  based  upon  congres-  deficiencies,  actual  or  apparent.  than  l'^  years  ago,  and  already  the  pro- 
slonal  action,  FHA  announced  that  It  FHA  can  administer  these  programs,  gram  is  such  a  success  that  there  is  a 
would  Insure  mortgages  for  reputable  in-  And  it  can  do  so  more  economically,  rap-  waiting  list  of  143  projects  represent- 
vestors  In  high  risk  areas.  idly,  soundly,  and  efficiently  than  any  ing  $13  million  in  contmct  authority. 

Thus  in  recent  years,  FHA  was  called  new  bureaucracy.  This  follows  because  This  waiting  list  is  the  result  of  the  re- 

upon  to  perform  a  role  that  was  new  and  FHA  is  experienced  in  this  area.  It  has  duced   appropriation.   This   chart   indi- 

inconslstent    with    its    earlier    mission  qualified     professional     and     technical  cates  the  hesitancy  of  the  Congress  to 

and  experience.  There  were  problems  of  people.  And  any  new  organization  would  provide  money  for  the  program  to  move 

retraining    staCf    and    reorienting    atti-  have  to  duplicate  them — a  time  consum-  forward: 

tudes.  This  was  rrmde  more  difficult  by  ing  and  costly  procedure  in  the  current  Rent  supplement  contract  authorization, 

congressional    investigations    and    the  market  where  there  Is  a  scarcity  of  such  fiscal  year 

General   Accounting   Office   reports.  people.  Requested       Received 

In  the  late  1950'3  Congress  passed  the  So  I  say,  let  us  look  into  all  the  facts     jges $30,000,000    $12,000,000 

section  220  program.  It  was  intended  to  and  elements  in   this  crucial  phase  of     i967  35,000.000      20,000,000 

insure  mortgages  in  urban  renewal  areas,  housing  policy.  It  appears  at  this  time     1968  40.000.000      (') 

The  criteria  set  forth  in  the  legislation  that  FHA,  supported  and  urged  by  the  >  House  none. 

was  not  economic  soundness  which  was  Department,  is  equipped  to  respond  to  million  annroved  in 

gospel  to  FHA  programs,  but  acx^ptable  the  needs  of  low-  and  modera^-lncome  ^oSt  authodf^h^Sn  ex wtT 

risk.   The   letter   was   subsequently   ap-  families  and  that  more  is  to  t^  gained  by 

piled  to  section  221td)<3).  Repeatedly,  continuing  it  in  the  picture  than  at-  suuolemented  This 
however.  GAO  has  castigated  PHA  for  tempting  to  create  a  new  administrative  Li^nRely  not  foot  draSg  if^hows  a 
taking  risks  that  were  not  economically  machinery^  H.f»ron.»  to  tho  f«i  ^uick  response  to  the  congressional  in- 
sound  in  the  220  program,  and  only  a  Mr.  President,  in  deference  to  the  feel-  ^             ^' 

few  months  ago  a  Committee  of  the  Sen-  ings  of  the  committee  members.  I  am  .uh^uJk  le^  than  II-,  vears  old   we 

ate  made  a  similar  criticism  of  FHA.  I  constrained  to  oppose  the  amendment.  ./^^^^^.^^^J  iel^^ults  F^r?    two  n^w 

submit  that  no  Federal  agency  can  be  Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  ^^^  alieady  seeing  ie,.ults.  Fn&t.  tv^o  new 

suomifc  inafc  iiu  '^^"Y     ./^w     v-^r^^^o  ►«    „^,„,„^„^    tHo    Hi c:Hr>cr,ii chart    iiininr  construction  projects  are  completed  in- 

expected  to  take  risks  if  the  Congress  to    commend    the    distinguished    junior  ,  ,        o2i,dirs.    market    rate   mort- 

critlcizes  it  for  doing  so  after  the  same  Senator      from      Massachusetts      [Mr.  ^oUIn.    .21>d  ^J'  /"^^'^^^^J^^   ™^i 

Congress  has  authorized  it^  do  so.  Brook.I  for  ^^is  leadersh  p  in  j^^^^^^^^  af-  f.^^-.^^^^l^  f^H^X^.  IZiectZZl 

pliS''L''rresT'Firh^SeeTaS;  [tZmeV^FuTZl'^T!^^^^  con.stvuction  for   the  elderly  completed 

piisnea.  as  a  resuii.  rnft  naa  uctu  au»c  ovu            a„„„.^^  „„  ^v,,,,  .^^,,„  „-,j  .„„  involving  100  units.  Second,  the  rehabili- 

to  allocate  all  available  rent  supplement  pose  the  Senator  on  this  issue  and  sup-  nroeram  of  rent  sur^nlements  has 

funds.    The    combined    impact    of    ac-  port  the  efforts  of  the  FHA  in    he  im-  Jf/XP^^^?^  °JJ^f'  S     existSS 

oelerated  pn>cesslng  in  PHA  and  coordi-  plementation  of   the   rent  supplements  ^ellS  cai  be  S  fo^the^^U  s^^^^ 

nation  by  HUD  will  translate  these  alio-  ^^°Jl^^^...   ...    .        .  ^^  .^^  .    .  plement  program  under  an  amendment  I 

cations  into  commitments  and  projects  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  Issue  to  be  ^  ,     .            under  this  nroeram 

much  more  raoldlv  decided  during  the  consideration  of  an  ^P?"^°^^°  '^^'  ^^^^-  V          ,        piogiam 

mucn  more  rapiaiy.        ,          ,,          ^  "„„"„^.^„,«„„o  kjh    jt  <=.  q,-,  ic..,io  fhat  1076  units  have  rent  supplemented  oc- 

The  junior  Senator  from  Massachu-  appropnations  bill.  It  is  an  issue  that  . 

setts  is  critical  of  the  performance  bond  involves  the  internal  organisation  of  the  ^        . 

rpnulrement  of  PH\  I  suggest  that  this  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De-  ,,'-,,^^  "°t   a   oaa   .eco.a   alter  less 

requirement  01  5^"''*^  su«bc&1'  i-"'*''  ''"'a  ,*;          .    ,.     -„„4„„oi  anH  etihrpHnnBi  than  I'a  years.  It  is  an  impressive  rec- 

J-  is  a  complicated  matter.  It  Involves  on  velopment,  its  regional  and  suDregionai  MnrP  imnrP^ovf.  uhpn  vnn  rnnc;iripr 

the  one  hand  the  participation  of  small  structure,   and   8.151   employees  of  the  ord.  More  impressive,  when  juu  consider 

tne  one  nana,  tneparucipaijun  "'  -y""'  ,hni.lrt  not  hp  rnn-^idered  as  the  program  is  dependent  on  the  private 

contractors  who  face  problems  of  bond  FHA.  This  snouia  not  oe  consiaerea  as  ,       ,      initiqtion    and  that  new  oro- 

nerformance  But  mav  I  note  also  that  it  part  of  the  appropriations  bill.  -^^"^tor  lor  initiation,  ana  tnat  neA  p  0 

penormance.  Buimay  1  nui«  juixj  uiat  It  ^     ..    .          J\r     \,        .  .y^.     .^^     f,    f  grims    are    usually    slow    In    producing 

involves   others   too?   Included   are   the  This  is  an  amendment  that  will  atlect  ,.     These  nnifs  are  mnof  of  PH^'s 

nonoroflt  sDonsors  who  contribute  their  the  FHA.  its  structure,  and  its  morale.  '^.  "'ts    inese  units  are  piool  01  ttiAs 

nonproni  sponsors  wno  wnunuuM?  mcii  emoii   cimr,ip  QmpnHmpnf  hilt  wiHingness     to    .''upport    this    program 

dedication  and  image  to  these  nonprofit  It  is  not  a  small,  simple  amendment,  but  „^__,,p.„,^ 

proposals.    I    wonder    if   they   are    well  one  that  questions  the  ba.sic  premise  of  ''"J^Prj^'^,^,,  .„  „„.„_3.„„.  .j,.  ^ 

served  if  the  projects  fail  to  provide  the  our  housing  policy;  that  is.  the  existence  . "  is  difncult  to  understand  the  criti 

serveu  u  uic  yivjcvw  i«n  «/ H  wpHprnl  APPnov  insnrine  morteaee  cism  directed  at  the  admimstration  of 

money    to   remunerate    the   small   sub-  of  a  Federal  agency  insuring  mortgage  sunolement  nroeram  for  oro- 

contractors    or   the   working   men   who  rusks.  H,fri^    nnlv    -^8   nnit.    nf   ne^^^    hm.sine 

built  the  development?  A^jf  I  -  -n-  ^^^Wle  we  aU  recognize  the  shortco^^^^^  f-^  Ta^i  nVd'lelslan'le  montSs 

cerned  about  a  church  which  dedicates  ings  of  the  FHA.  it  must  be  noted  tnat  vnrrmiiv    nnn  fha 

itself  to  a  low-  or  moderate-income  proj-  recently  the  FHA  has  moved  aggressively  J^°,.e^H^na„v   flL^ceT^n  oiect     ^S 

ect  only  to  find  that  the  builder  has  to  take  Increased  social  risk.  The  eco-  conventionally  financed  PioJ^cto  woum 

Z^L  ^y    Sie   subcontractors   and  nomic  .soundness  requirement  has  been  I^^S.^^^^^i^^^.e/'rom  puTcKas^  Sland 

working  men  are  left  without  payment  waived  for  urban  tension  areas  and  the  "^"^h  longer  from  purchase  of  land  to 

for  their  efforts,  arbitrary  exclusion  of  neighborhoods  is  ^^itiai  occupancy. 

The  problems  of  the  past  should  sug-  prohibited.  Presale  requirements  in  the  I  should  mention  that  all  this  activity 

gest  patterns  for  the  fu^e  In  the  first  221  >h>  program  have  been  set  aside.  The  occurred    dunng    our    worst    period    of 

S£e   >;1Sl2rof  X^Sstmt  ve  m^^^  PHA  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  tight   money.   Private   investors   looked 

chinerv    if  there  is  to  be  a  successful  $1  billion  pledge  from  the  Insurance  in-  other  places  than  to  new  construction 

PtoS  for  low-  and  mSlerate-lic^me  Sustry  and  much  of  this  money  will  be  for  the  investment  of  funds.  It  was  not 

CsS?  the  congress  has  to  recognize  It  used  in  rent  supplement  projects.  The  unil  November  0    last  ^ear^  less  t^an 

as   a  high-risk   program.   This  Implies  FHA  has  established  a  new  program  of  J^J.^^Jd    und^r    the  7pedal    aStlnJe 

more  than  an  occasional  reference  to  the  free  counseling  services  to  prospective  ^°^™„  ""f^iL  "'^    ''''^"^^    assistance 

matter.  It  requires  specific  language  and  owners  and  tenants  of  low  and  moderate  luncuons  01  riNMA. 

authorization    reflecting    congressional  income  families  and  to  minority  groups.  Let  me  again  summanze  the  program  s 

intent.  And  even  more  important,  it  re-  Again.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  activity, 

quires  that  GAO  and  congressional  in-  is  not  the  appropriate  place  for  con-  Approxunately  1,800  people  are  Uving 
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in  supplemented  units.  Of  the  445  spon- 
sors for  which  rent  supplements  have 
been  allocated  276  or  65  percent  are  non- 
profit. Among  the  nonprofit  sponsors  are 
148  religious  groups.  58  civic  groups,  15 
fratemal  groups,  21  imions,  and  34  of  a 
miscellaneous  character.  Of  the  total 
projects  for  which  fimds  have  been  re- 
served approximately  30  are  for  rehabili- 
tation. Twenty-four  additional  rent  sup- 
plement projects  are  imder  construction. 
The  remainder  are  in  various  stages  of 
planning.  The  445  projects  are  in  301 
cities  in  47  States.  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

Charlame  Parks  Homes  in  Boston,  con- 
si.-ting  of  entirely  new  construction  was 
recently  opened.  It  offers  proof  of  the 
speed  of  the  FHA, 

The  appUcation  of  the  sponsor,  the 
First  African  Methodist  Episcopal  So- 
ciety of  Boston,  for  FHA  insurance  was 
received  on  June  11.  1965,  On  November 
1.  FHA  agreed  to  make  the  commitment 
for  the  project.  On  May  30,  1966,  the 
sponsors  asked  to  change  the  project 
from  that  of  standard  moderate-income 
housing  to  the  new  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. Two  weeks  later.  June  17,  FHA 
allocated  funds  for  it.  Two  months  later, 
August  29,  FHA  issued  the  commitment 
to  insure  it. 

On  September  26.  1966.  construction 
was  started,  and  completion  was  marked 
on  August  23,  1967. 

Thus,  15  montlis  after  the  new  rent 
supplements  program  was  first  funded: 
11  months  after  initial  endorsement,  and 
11  months  after  construction  began. 
Charlame  Parks  Homes  was  completed. 
Tliis  would  not  have  been  possible  if 
FHA  was  not  actively  supporting  the 
program. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  said  before  that 
I  think  Congress  is  to  blame  for  much 
of  the  inaction  of  the  FHA.  FHA  has 
been  conservative  in  the  past,  it  has  de- 
layed in  acting  where  action  was  needed. 
But  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  was  due  in 
part  to  the  lack  of  a  mandate  from  Con- 
gress. When  this  mandate  is  there,  as  is 
the  case  of  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. FHA  will  produce  results. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Sub- 
committee is  now-  considering  legisla- 
tion which  would  give  FHA  an  overall 
mandate  to  get  involved  in  the  center 
cities,  to  devote  its  activities  to  the  lower 
income  families,  and  to  provide  special 
funds  to  cover  this  added  risk.  This  is 
the  answer  we  must  give  to  critics  of 
the  FHA:  direct  FHA  into  activity  that 
will  help  our  cities  and  our  poor. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  this  issue  is  too 
complicated  to  decide  on  the  floor  of  tire 
Senate.  We  need  hearings,  opinions,  and 
discussion.  We  need  proof  that  the  FHA 
is  not  doing  its  job  and  that  the  FHA 
cannot  do  the  job  before  we  confu,se  the 
administration  of  HUD  with  an  amend- 
ment such  as  this. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  President,  may 
I  sav  at  this  time  that  I  do  not  propose 
to  seek  a  ruling  on  the  point  of  order 
I  suggested  I  understand  that  technical- 
ly the  amendment  may  not  be  .subject 
to  a  point  of  order,  but  it  should  be.  It 
is  true  that  the  exact  language  of  the 
amendment  itself  does  not  contain  legis- 
lation, but  its  effect  is  to  legislate. 


In  1961  Congress  passed  what  we  know 
as  221  (d II 3)  housing.  I  remember  that 
in  1965  Congress  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  it  and  used  222(di  i3»  as  the  ve- 
hicle for  the  so-called  rent  supplement 
program.  It  became  a  part  of  the  job  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  to 
administer  that  program.  In  1966  Con- 
gress voted  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  made  changes. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  year  Congress 
passed  an  act  relating  to  nomenclature, 
in  order  that  we  might  coordinate  with 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  all  of  the  provisions  we  had 
previously  set  forth  and  make  reference 
to  the  proper  officials. 

Of  course,  all  of  the  powers  are  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department,  but 
he  is  given  the  right  to  delegate  powers 
and,  acting  under  that  ix)wer,  he  has 
delegated  administration  of  the  rent 
supplement  program  to  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  which  is  a  part 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Department. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  knows  my 
strong  devotion  to  the  housing  programs 
which  he  has  supported.  Over  the  years 
I  have  been  terribly  disappointed  in  the 
administration  of  housing  which  is  given 
to  the  FHA  under  the  programs  In  which 
it  is  charged  with  that  responsibility. 
The  administration  has  been  quite  un- 
willing to  do  anything  effective  in  the 
ghetto  areas.  They  have  been  lily  white 
in  providing  for  the  suburbs.  I  have  great 
skeptici-sm  that,  since  the  housing  agen- 
cies have  l>een  so  consist.ently  adverse  to 
the  real  need  for  making  low-cost  hous- 
ing aviulablc  in  the  places  where  the 
poor  people  live,  it  is  the  wise  way  to 
do  it.  I  hope  the  Senator  may  enlighten 
me  on  this. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  just  what  I 
was  leading  up  to.  All  these  things  have 
been  done  by  legislative  enactment.  The 
effect  of  this  amendment,  even  though 
on  the  face  of  it  it  is  not  legislation,  is  to 
change  entirely  what  has  been  done  by 
legislative  enactment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  wish  to  say 
that  notwithstanding  what  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  says 
about  this  program  still  being  handled, 
applications  processed,  insured,  and  so 
forth,  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, my  understanding  is  to  the 
contrary,  and  I  beheve  that  the  effect 
of  this  amendment  would  be  to  take  the 
program  completely  away  from  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  and  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
to  .set  up  a  new  bureau,  additional 
bureaucracy,  for  the  purpose  of  admin- 
istering the  insurance. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'!' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Of  the  40  million  voted 
for  rent  supplements,  only  $1,150,000  is 
excepted  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  understand. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  looked  Into  what  this 
$1,150,000  would  be  used  for,  and  I  be- 
lieve, as  I  stated  previously,  that  it  would 
be  used  primarily  for  personnel  salaries. 


transportation,  and  office  expenses  in  the 
execution  of  policies  designated  in  this 
program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  $40  miUion  would  certainl.v  go  to 
the  FHA  without  question,  find  that 
money  would  be  used  for  the  processing 
of  applications  and  all  of  the  other  things 
that  have  to  be  done. 

I  do  not  believe  that  my  amendment 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  create  a  new 
agency  at  this  time.  I  think  it  would 
require  separate  lecislation  to  permit  the 
creation  of  a  new  agency,  or  even  to  per- 
mit the  Secretary  to  put  rent  supple- 
ments under  another  existing  agency  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  have  made  some  inquiry, 
and  that  was  the  Information  that  I  re- 
ceived. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
going  to  be  effective  In  doing  what  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  assumed  it 
would  do,  that  is,  take  it  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  or  else  we 
are  just  going  to  slap  the  Administrator 
of  Federal  Housing  in  the  face  by  tak- 
ing away  the  control  of  funds  over  the 
employees  in  his  particular  department, 
as  I  gather. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  have,  I  think,  some  un- 
derstanding of  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  He  has  been  a  leader 
in  housing  legislation  and  in  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  people  who  are  disad- 
vantaged in  this  country.  This  Is  what  we 
are  talking  about.  The  question  is  not 
one  of  malice  or  anything  else. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  job  the 
FHA  has  done  as  an  insurance  agency,  as 
a  sound,  solid  business  proposition,  not 
without  a  heart,  but  solidly  based  upon 
business  principles.  I  have  great  respect 
for  what  it  has  done  in  raising  standards 
of  building  construction  throughout  the 
countiT.  It  has  eliminated  an  awful  lot 
of  shoddy  building  and  jerry-builders.  Its 
influence  has  been  salutary  in  those 
respects. 

I  do  have  a  question  as  to  whether  an 
agency  of  this  kind  is  the  place  in  which 
to  put  authority  for  the  administration 
of  what  is  essentially  a  welfare  program, 
and  ought  to  be:  and  that  is  the  question 
on  which  I  find  myself  in  great  sym- 
pathy with  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  may  be  entirely  cor- 
rect, but  let  us  follow  the  regular  proc- 
esses. That  is  all  I  am  arguing. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  a 
very  able  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing.  He  has  done  ex- 
cellent work  in  that  capacity  And  I  say 
further  that  certainly,  if  it  is  believed 
that  it  ought  to  be  placed  in  some  other 
agency,  and  legislation  Is  introduced  to 
that  effect,  it  will  receive  a  hearing  be- 
fore our  committee, 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  sure  it  will,  and  I 
am  verj'  happy  to  have  that  assurance. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  wiU  receive  It 
expeditiously.  All  I  am  saying  is,  that  is 
where  it  ought  to  be  handled,  and  not 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  during 
the  debate  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
points  that  I  should  like  to  make.  My 
friend  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
seems  to  have  left  the  floor,  but  there  has 
been  something  said  here  about  expedi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  FHA. 

I.  too.  wish  we  could  go  fast.  But  as 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  I  think, 
pointed  out  a  few  minutes  ago,  when  the 
PHA  was  originally  set  up,  way  back 
vonder— I  believe  it  was  1934~it  had  a 
terribly  hard  time  getting  started.  I  re- 
member those  days.  It  had  a  hard  time 
getting  started,  even  though  it  was  writ- 
ten into  the  law  from  the  beginning  that 
its  handling  of  the  business  should  be  on 
an  economic  basis. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  finish  just 
this  one  thought? 

FHA  has  stuck  to  that  principle.  It 
cannot  move  faster  than  we  give  it  the 
power  to  move;  that  is  written  into  the 
law.  I  had  an  experience  down  in  my 
hometown,  when  we  had  the  Redstone 
Arsenal  development  there,  and  Space 
came  in.  We  needed  housing:  we  needed 
thousands  of  houses,  and  we  could  not 
get  them.  Do  you  know  why?  Becau.se 
the  FHA  wfs  required  to  act  only  on  an 
economic  basis. 

The  Army  wanted  houses.  Space 
wanted  them,  and  do  you  know  what 
they  had  to  do'  We  had  to  write  a  spe- 
cial law,  to  provide  that  if  FHA  decided 
It  was  not  economically  feasible,  then 
the  Army  or  the  Space  Agency,  which- 
ever one  was  concerned,  could  come  in 
and  request  FHA  to  go  along  and  insure 
them,  and  would  guarantee  it  against 
loss.  ,  ^ 

That  is  how  tightly  we  have  tried  to 
administer  this  law.  They  simply  cannot 
move  independently.  We  are  in  the  proc- 
ess, now,  of  trying  to  get  a  bill  through 
that  will  ease  up  some  of  the  restrictions 
so  far  as  low-income  housing  is  con- 
cerned, but  still  require  it  to  be  on  an 
economic  basis. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Did  I  understand  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  state  thai  if  I  were  to  in- 
troduce legislation  to  create  an  agency 
to  take  over  low-rent,  low-income  hous- 
ing under  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  I  would  be 
given  an  expeditious  hearing  on  that 
bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  Now.  as  to  the 
degree  of  expedition,  the  Senator  knows 
how  jammed  we  are  right  now. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes;  I  am  well  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  I  do  not  know 
just  how  soon  that  "expeditious"  would 
be.  I  think  the  Senator  understands 
that,  because  he  sits  on  the  committee 
and  knows  what  a  logjam  we  have  at  the 
present  time. 
Mr.  BROOECE.  I  have  great  respect  for 


the  Senator's  concept  of  a  reasonable 
time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  we  would  have 
a  hearing  as  soon  as  we  could  work  it 
out,  and  I  would  cooperate  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  to  that  end. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  explanation.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    319 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  319,  with  regard  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  out  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris! 
proposes  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  23.  line  7,  strike  out  '•$459,000,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  '  $505,000,000". 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  s'ield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

tTNANIMOUS-CON.SENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  the  pending  amendment 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  the  time  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris] 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  iMr.  AllottI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  what 
does  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  propose  to  do? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understood  he  had 
discussed  it  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
ahead  of  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes,  but  I  still  do  not 
know,  from  what  has  been  read,  what 
the  amendment  would  do. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  restore  the  budget 
figure  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, which  was  cut  $46  million  by  the 
Senate  committee  from  the  President's 
request. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  want  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  to  labor  under  the 
misapprehension  that  I  contemplate  sup- 
porting increases  in  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  wants  to  speak 
on  the  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  Is  there  objection?  Tlie 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  out  of  that  time  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  AllottI 
may  allow  the  Senator  from  Delaware  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  pending 
amendment,  which  will  be  the  last  yea- 
and-nay  vote  tonight,  when  we  reach  the 


figure  $2,385,000  on  page  40.  line  5.  at 
which  time  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams!  will  raise  the  question, 
that  that  be  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  REMAINING  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  one-half  hour  on  all 
amendments  from  now  on,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  manager  of 
the  bill  and  the  proposers  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
that  we  will  stay  here  and  finish  the 
pending  bill  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  This  vote  will 
be  the  last  vote  tonight,  the  vote  on  the 
Harris  amendment. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  reduced  to  writing,  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  diu-ing  the  further  consider- 
ation of  H  R.  9960.  an  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  sundry  Independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes,  debate  on  any  amendment  be  lim- 
ited to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  proposer  of  the  amendment 
and  the  Sen:itor  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mac- 
Nuso.N|,  except  committee  amendments  on 
which  the  time  will  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Magnuson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  |Mr.  Allott]. 

Provided  further.  That  on  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 21.  1967,  at  12:30  p  m.,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  page  40,  line  5. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tonight,  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  9960)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundrj'  independent  exec- 
utive bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  ofiBces,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  all  fair- 
ness to  other  Senators,  while  I  have  no 
amendment  myself  to  offer,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  the  Senate  should  have  in 


mind  that  if  any  Senator  feels  strongly 
sbout  needing  more  time,  he  can  get  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course.  How- 
ever, we  have  contacted  every  Senator 
we  knew  of  that  had  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  that  we  will  have  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  Harris  amendment  and  that 
that  will  be  the  last  vote  tonight? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


BRIEF  PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mi-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  brief  period,  up  to  12:15  tomorrow 
afternoon,  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  at  which  time 
the  proposal  to  be  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  against  the  committee 
amendment  then  pending  will  be  the 
business. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
bill  to  introduce  tomorrow.  Will  the 
Senator  make  it  12:30  and  give  me  a 
few  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right:  12:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDEPENDENT       OFFICES       APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  9960'  making  appro- 
priations fur  sundi-j-  independent  exec- 
utive bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fi.scal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  pending  amendment  which, 
together  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mas;iachu,setts  IMr.  Kennedy],  I 
introduced  would  restore  to  the  level  of 
the  President's  request  the  appropriation 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation.  I 
would  like  to  explain  more  carefully  now 
what  I  said  on  Monday  pretty  much  "off 
the  cuff."  As  I  explained,  the  figure 
originally  requested  was  for  a  total  of 
$526  million,  an  increase  of  $46  million 
over  the  actual  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  That  budget  request  had  been 
made  prior  to  the  realization  that  .some 
$21  million  additional  dollars  would  be 
available  to  NSF  as  a  re.sult  of  the  can- 
cellation of  Project  Mohole.  To  clarify 
the  issue,  Mr.  President,  the  following 
facts  would  be  in  order,  though  they  are 
a  repetition  of  some  points  I  have  already 
made. 

The  House  approved  a  total  of  $495 
million,  which  when  added  to  the  Project 


Mohole  $21  million,  totals  $516  million, 
or  $10  million  less  than  the  President 
requested. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
reported  a  figure  of  $459  million,  which 
when  added  to  the  Project  Mohole  $21 
million,  would  total  only  $480  million  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  This  figure  would  pro- 
vide for  no  increase  over  the  fiscal  year 
1967  NSF  appropriation  of  $480  million, 
and  would,  in  actuality,  be  $36  million 
under  the  House  approved  figure  and  $46 
million  less  than  the  President's  request. 
The  amendment  is  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
.<achusetts:  Walter  F.  Mondale,  of  Min- 
ne.sota:  P.ul  J.  Fannin,  of  Arizona;  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy  of  New  York;  and  Ed- 
ward W.  Brooke  of  Massachusetts; 
would  restore  the  NSF  appropriation  to 
S505  million,  which,  when  added  to  the 
$21  million  Mohole  project  carrj'over 
funds,  would  total  $526  million,  the 
figure  included  in  the  President's  budget. 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  this 
matter  because  o!  my  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Research  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  action  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee was  based  on  an  erroneous  as- 
sumption, that  is,  that  there  has  t)een  a 
•proliferation  of  basic  research  in  pure 
science  now  conducted  by  private  indus- 
try as  well  as  the  Government. '  The  fig- 
ures simi?ly  do  not  support  this  con- 
clusion. 

First  of  all,  it  is  a  demonstrable  fact 
that  the  total  appropriations  for  all  re- 
search and  development  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government  has  leveled  off  in 
the  last  3  fiscal  years  at  roughly  $16 
billion — estimated.  For  fiscal  year  1968 
there  is  a  slight  increase  projected  to 
$16.6  billion. 

This  obviously  does  not  represent  a  sig- 
nificant expansion  or  "proliferation" 
durinu  those  3  year.s.  Moreover,  support 
for  basic  research  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, by  private  industry  and  by 
other  private  institutions  represents  less 
than  15  percent  of  the  total  expendituie 
for  research  and  development. 

For  fiscal  year  1960,  a  total  of  $1.3 
billion  was  spent  by  all  sources,  public 
and  private,  for  basic  research.  For  fiscal 
year  1963  a  total  of  $2.2  billion  was  spent 
by  all  .sources,  and  for  fiscal  year  1966 
that  was  incrca.sed  to  $3.2  billion. 

If  the.se  figures  are  broken  down,  it 
can  be  seen  that  expenditures  for  the 
period  1963-66  for  ba.sic  research  by  pri- 
vate industry  are  growing  only  at  the 
modest  rate  of  about  7  percent  per  year, 
while  for  the  Federal  Government  the 
rate  is  only  11  percent  per  year. 

Surely  this  is  not  a  "proliferation"  of 
support' for  ba.sic  research,  when  the  in- 
creased cost  of  research  and  increases  in 
the  number  of  new  scientists  are  taken 
into  account.  There  has  been  a  6-  to  7- 
percent  increase  per  year  in  the  cost  of 
re.search.  due  to  the  higher  cost  of  living 
and  greater  complexity  and  sophistica- 
tion of  the  scientific  research  effort.  This 
figure  is  derived  from  a  recent  study  by 
the  Rand  Corp.— The  Cost  of  Basic  Re- 
search Effort.  February  1965— and  is  ac- 
counted for  by  some  simple  facts:  the 


rising  costs  of  salaries,  need  for  special- 
ized technical  personnel,  more  compli- 
cated equipment,  and  others. 

Thus,  the  above  increases  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  are  in  reality  little  more 
than  just  holding  the  line.  The  7-percent 
industry'  increase  is  canceled  out  by  the 
6  '2-percent  rise  in  the  basic  cost  of  doing 
research.  Further,  as  I  have  already  said, 
private  industry  is  necessarily  more  con- 
cerned with  the  support  of  applied,  or 
mission-oriented  research  than  basic  re- 
search, because  of  their  justifiably  great- 
er  interest   in   shorter   term   economic 
pavoffs.  The  11  percent  Federal  increase 
is  "inadequate   to   meet  the   15   percent 
growth  rate  needed  to  remain  at  an  even 
level.  This  figure,  that  is  the  15  percent, 
is  arrived  at  by  adding  the  percentage 
increase  of  6  to  7  percent  in  the  cost  of 
research  and  the   8  to   10  percent  new 
science  personnel  being  turned  out  by 
our  graduate  schools  of  science  and  tech- 
nologv.  In  addition,  the  budget  squeeze 
caused   bv   our   mounting   international 
and  domestic  commitments  has  caused 
NASA's  budget  for  support  of  basic  re- 
search to  be  seriously  cut.  NASA's  budg- 
et proposal  for  fiscal  year  1968  was  to 
have  included  almost  one-third  of  all 
federally  supported  basic  research.  This 
fact  places  an  even  greater  burden  of 
responsibility  on  NSF. 

Especially  is  this  so.  when  NASA's  rec- 
ommended budget  also  represents  a 
drastic  reduction  in  funds  they  have  had 
in  recent  years  for  institutional  and  basic 
research  support. 

The  proposed  increase  of  $46  million 
request-ed  by  NSF,  I  am  informed,  would 
be  broken  down  in  the  following  way : 

Support  of  basic  research:  $19  mil- 
lion—including roughly  $4  million  for 
increased  support  of  social  science  re- 
search. There  are  four  areas  of  emphasis 
for  this  $19  million:  social  science,  ocean- 
ography, atmospheric  sciences  and  chem- 
istry. ,  , 
Science  education  and  institutional 
development  programs:  $18  million — ap- 
proximate. 

Sea  grant  college  program:  $3  mil- 
lion—added to  reprogramed  $1  m  ion 
in  fiscal  year  1967— $4  million. 

Science  information  programs:  $4  ndl- 
lion— f or  national  informational  systems. 
Other  programs:  $2  million— roughly. 
The  proeram  for  institutional  develop- 
ment, which  for  this  year  in  newly  ap- 
propriated funds  is  projected  to  be  $52 
million  when  added  to  carryover  funds 
of  S16.4  million  from  last  year,  would 
equal  a  total  of  $68.4  million.  As  I  said 
on  Monday,  this  is  a  most  important 
program  if  we  arc  to  develop  science  re- 
search and  educational  excellence  in  all 
regions  throughout  the  countrj-.  If  the 
budget  is  restored  to  the  original  re- 
quested figure,  it  will  be  possible  to  ex- 
pend approximately  $20  to  $25  million 
in  fiscal  vear  1968  above  the  amount  ob- 
ligated in  fiscal  1967  for  institutional 
development  programs.  These  programs 
include  university  science  development, 
departmental  science  development,  ajid 
the  college  science  improvement  pro- 
grams, each  of  which  aims  at  improving 
a  specific  segment  of  the  educational 
community 
Mr.  President,  most  important,  I  urge 
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the  Senate  to  consider  the  longer  range 
ImpllcaUons  of  cutting  the  NSP  budget. 
We  must  not  take  any  action  which  will 
diminish  the  flow  of  basic  scientific 
knowledge  which  Is  so  essential  to  the 
growth  of  our  gross  national  product  and 
which  Is  the  base  for  our  continued  tech- 
nological development.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  support  this  amendment  to  restore  the 
full  measure  of  funds  requested  by  the 
President  for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS  I  yield 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Does  the  pendins 
amendment  have  significance  in  terms 
of  added  support  for  the  new  centers 
of  excellence  programs  presently  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  if  80.  how?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  I  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion the  Senator  asked  is  "Yes."  It  Is 
included  in  the  $46  million  increase  that 
this  amendment  provides  for  and  there 
would  be  approximately  $18  million 
which  would  primarily  be  for  institu- 
tional development  and  college  science 
department  development  and  other 
science  educational  support 

This  is  particularly  important  this  year 
because,  while  NASA,  the  space  agency, 
had  last  year  about  $30  million  for  college 
and  Institutional  development  support, 
this  year  the  President's  budget  provided 
NASA  for  that  purpose  with  only  $10  mil- 
lion, or  $20  million  less  than  last  year. 
So,  these  funds  are  extremely  Important 
to  the  development  of  science  excellence 
in  colleges  and  universities  and  other 
educational  centers  around  the  country. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
member  of  this  committee.  I  was  in- 
fluenced in  respect  of  its  deliberations  by 
the  fact  that  $21  million  is  going  to  be 
recovered  during  the  year  from  the  can- 
cellation of  Project  Mohole. 

Has  the  Senator  taken  that  into  con- 
sideration in  his  amendment,  to  which 
I  am  very  sympathetic  as  I  have  had  an 
enormous  reaction  from  the  universities 
and  research  organizations  of  the  coun- 
try, to  which  reaction  I  wish  to  respond. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  The  Presidents 
budget  figure  was  $526  million. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  And  the  Senator  has 
deducted  the  $21  million? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  deducted  the  $21 
million  which  they  did  not  know  at  that 
time  they  would  have.  Our  amendment  is 
for  $503  million,  but  with  the  $21  million 
carryover,  it  would  total  $526  million, 
or  the  requested  budget  figure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  Is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor will  notice  that  the  last  sentence  of 
the  recital  in  the  report  about  this  mat- 
ter, which  was  included  at  my  insistence, 
calls  for  a  survey  by  the  Foundation  and 
the  submLssion  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  consideration  in  tlie  next 
budget  of  all  significant  efforts  on  fi- 
nancing, public  and  private,  going  on 
now,  with  a  view  toward  considering  the 
restructuring  of  the  whole  program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  the  position  of  the  Senator  is 
that  until  we  do  take  a  good  hard  look  at 
it.  the  restructui-ing  is  in  consonance 
with  everything  else  being  done.  We 
should  not  rock  the  boat  In  this  critically 
important  area. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  This  is  important  for  re- 
.search  in  colleges  and  in  universities. 

I  do  not  think  there  has  laeen  a  pro- 
liferation of  funds,  public  or  private,  for 
research. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
informed  me  that  private  contributions 
for  basic  research  has  increased  during 
the  last  few  years  by  only  6  or  7  per- 
cent per  year.  The  Federal  Government 
support  for  basic  research  has  increased 
only  11  percent  a  year  in  most  recent 
years,  while  we  have  had  approximately 
7-percent  increase  a  year  in  the  cost  of 
basic  research. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  there- 
fore think  that  we  could  not  accurately 
.say  that  there  has  been  a  proliferation. 
A.s  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  a  cut 
of  some  $20  million  from  the  NASA 
budget  under  the  amount  they  ac- 
tually had  last  year  for  college  and  uni- 
versity development  support.  This  would, 
in  effect,  be  reducing  Federal  support  for 
basic  research  unless  we  take  this  action 
to  compensate  for  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  reason  for  the  re- 
quest is  that  we  have  to  deal  not  only 
with  the  overall  suras  but  also  with  what 
is  being  researched  into  to  be  sure  there 
is  no  proUferation  and  to  be  sure  there 
is  an  enormous  market,  a  market  in  the 
multibillion-dollar  class,  for  such  re- 
.search. 

I  am  satisfied,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
that  this  is  too  sensitive  and  too  impor- 
tant In  the  national  interest  to  change 
until  we  really  have  the  basic  facts. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  agree.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  statement  from  the  director  of  research 
and  statistics  in  Ohio.  He  has  conducted 
research  to  show  the  comparative  assign- 
ment of  employees  for  scientific  research 
between  Ohio  and  Texas. 
I  point  out  on  the  basis  of  this  report 


that  Ohio  and  Texas  each  have  about  the 
same  population— 9,600,000. 

Ohio  has  20,400  scientists,  and  Texas 
has  about  the  same  number. 

Ohio  has  53,800  engineers,  compared 
with  39.500  in  Texas.  The  1964-65  figure.^ 
show  that  Ohio  and  Texas  received  from 
the  Federal  Government,  in  research,  al- 
locations that  are  less  than  their  re- 
spective populations,  in  proportion.  The 
Texas  share,  however,  was  nearly  twice 
that  of  Ohio.  My  question  is,  why? 
Texas  ranked  fifth  among  the  States  in 
awards  of  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment funds,  while  Ohio  ranked  10th. 

Whereas  expenditures  of  all  Federal 
agencies  for  research  and  development 
amounted  to  $79.76  per  capita.  Ohio  got 
$39,  less  than  one-half  the  national  aver- 
age, and  Texas  received  $75.  practically 
equal  to  the  national  average. 

Ohio  was  considerably  below  the  na- 
tional per  capita  figure  with  respect  to 
each  Federal  agency  listed.  Texas,  how- 
ever, was  substantially  above  the  na- 
tional per  capita  figure  with  respect  to 
Department  of  Defense  expenditures 
This  is  especially  .significant  since  the 
Department  of  Defense  alone  accounted 
for  47  percent  of  the  grand  total  of 
nearly  $14.4  billion. 

The  national  per  capita  average  of 
Federal  research  and  development  ex- 
penditures by  Federal  agencies  was  twice 
that  of  the  Ohio  average.  Ohio  fared 
poorest  on  a  relative  basis  with  respect 
to  funds  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Texas'  share  of  Department  of 
Defen.se  funds  was  7.2  percent.  It  was 
more  than  twice  Ohio's  share  of  3.3  per- 
cent. 

The  same  pattern  obtained  for  NASA 
funds:  4.1  percent  for  Texas.  2  percent 
for  Ohio.  Why?  Why,  with  Ohio  hanng 
more  engineers  and  an  equal  number  of 
scientists  and  a  greater  capacity  in  in- 
dustrial production? 

The  Texas  share  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  3  percent,  was  5  times 
more  than  Ohio's  share.  Tlie  share  poing 
to  Texas  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 4.5  percent,  was  more  than  6  times 
the  share  of  Ohio. 

Balancing  a  variety  of  factors,  includ- 
ing population,  professional  and  skilled 
manpower,  capital  equipment,  and  other 
resources,  it  could  well  be  argued  that 
Ohio  as  well  as  Texas  could  justify  ap- 
proximately 5.4  percent  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  research  and  devel- 
opment. This  would  have  yielded  each 
approximately  $775  million  in  1964-65. 
Texas  received  $731  million  and  Ohio 
received  $379  million.  Why? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  there  is  much 
substance  to  what  the  Senator  has  ;5aid. 
I  understood  him  to  say  that  Ohio  was 
in  the  top  10  or  was  10th. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair'.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  argument  applies 
to  Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois.  Michigan.  Wis- 
consin. Minnesota.  Montana. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Tlie  distribution  of  these 
funds  has  been  the  worst  administrative 
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job  ever  performed  by  any  Government 

"Mr.LAUSCHE.  I  agree. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
vields  lime? 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  may  not  use  all  the  time, 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
add  $46  million  to  the  bill.  The  bill,  as 
it  was  reported  by  the  committee,  con- 
tained 60  amendments  dealing  with  dol- 
lar items :  58  of  those  committee  amend- 
ments increased  the  appropriations 
^ranted  by  the  House  Only  two  of  the 
amendments  dealt  with  reductions. 

One  of  the  amendments  dealing  with 
reductions  reduced  the  appropriation  for 
the  U.S.  court  facihties  by  $175,000. 
Thus  far,  no  one  has  suggested  that  this 
amount  be  put  back  into  the  bill. 

The  other  committee  amendment  that 
reduced  appropriations  was  with  respect 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
which  the  committee  reduced  from  the 
House  figure  of  $495  million  to  $459  mil- 
lion—$36  million  below  the  amount  in 
the  House  amendment. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  would  add  S46  mil- 
lion to  this  item,  which  would  completely 
eliminate— in  fact,  it  would  go  beyond — 
the  two  reductions,  which  would  then 
result  in  a  perfect  score  for  the  Senate 
in  increasing  everything  in  the  bill  and 
living  up  to  its  reputation  as  the  upper 
House. 

I  point  out  that  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  committee  contained  $445,- 
582.000  above  the  House  figure,  and  it 
was  S880.461.000  above  the  appropria- 
tion for  1967  for  the  same  agency. 

In  addition,  in  rollcall  votes  in  the 
Senate,  we  have  added  approximately  $1 
billion,  so  we  already  have  $1.5  billion 
more  in  the  bill  than  the  House  had.  To- 
morrow there  will  be  a  vote  on  another 
committee  amendment,  and  if  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  agreed  to.  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  total  of  approximately  $3 
billion  more  in  this  bill  than  in  the  House 
bill. 

In  voting  on  the  amendment,  Senators 
should  ask  themselves  how  far  we  can  go 
in  adding  to  these  items.  Senators  should 
keep  in  mind  the  tax  bill  which  will  be 
before  us  shortly.  It  is  estimated  that 
each  1  percent  increase  in  the  income 
tax  across  the  board  will  bring  in  ap- 
proximately $1  billion.  If  this  measure  Ls 
passed  as  the  Senate  committee  recom- 
mended, without  any  reductions — if  it  is 
passed  in  that  way,  adding  $3  billion— 
we  will  have  passed  a  bill  which  will  re- 
quire a  3-percent  tax  increase  across  the 
board  to  finance  it.  In  other  words,  one- 
third  of  the  President's  proposed  10- 
percent  tax  increase  would  be  going 
down  the  drain  by  such  a  vote  on  this 
bill. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 

rise  on  behalf  of  my  State,  in  view  of  the 

remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

[Mr,  LAUSCHE  1. 

I  am  embarrassed  because  Texas  did 


not  have  a  higher  percentage  of  the  con- 
tracts. I  believe  that  research  contracts 
are  awarded  on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  Of 
all  the  Defense  research  contracts — 
that  is  the  biggest  volume  in  the  United 
States— 46  percent  goes  to  one  State. 
California,  neither  of  whose  Senators  is 
of  the  same  political  party  as  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  believe  that  the  various  National 
Science  Foundation  Boards  are  awarding 
the  contracts  on  the  basis  of  merit,  Cali- 
fornia is  a  State  of  rapid  growth,  and  it 
gets  the  contracts.  My  State  is  a  State  of 
some  growth— rapid,  but  not  as  rapid  as 
that  of  California.  We  have  moved  up 
from  sixth  to  fourth  place  in  population 
in  the  Nation  in  the  last  5  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  llie  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  to  yield  me  15  additional 
seconds. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  15  seconds  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that,  in  comparison 
to  California,  I  believe  our  share  is  very 
small.  We  have  nothing  to  apologize  for 
as  to  the  amount.  I  hope  we  are  able  to 
receive  our  fair  share,  considering  our 
growth.  The  petrochemical  industry  is 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  in 
the  country,  and  its  products  are  used 
extensively  in  research. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  to  discuss  briefly  the 
amendment  offered  jointly  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  and  me,  to  restore 
the  National  Science  Foundation  budget 
to  the  level  requested  by  the  President. 
I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  a  prime 
concern  of  Government  is  to  insure  a 
better  tomorrow. 

Today,  we  must  cope  with  the  tragic 
consequences  of  yesterdays  failures  and 
inadequacies:  Vietnam,  the  plight  of  our 
cities,  and  the  need  to  provide  a  more 
hopeful  future  for  cur  disadvantaged  cit- 
izens. Today,  we  also  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
yesterday's  successes:  an  abtuidant  agri- 
culture, a  vigorous  economy,  almost  uni- 
versal secondary  .school  education,  our 
national  parks,  a  magnificent  system  of 
national  roads,  our  constantly  improv- 
ing ability  to  provide  for  the  pubUc 
health,  a  strong  national  defense,  and  a 
material  abundance  .shared  by  most,  but 
not  yet  by  all.  ol  our  people.  And  today 
it  is  "our  privilege  and.  I  think,  our  duty, 
to  do  what  we  can  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  a  yet  more  satisfying,  more  abun- 
dant, and  more  secure  life  for  those  who 
will  follow  us.  For  it  is  only  today  that 
we  have  this  opportunity. 

Of  all  of  the  agencies  of  this  Federal 
Government,  there  is  one  that  is  clearly 
and  fundamentally  related  to  that  prep- 
aration for  a  better  tomorrow— the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  And  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  regret  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  committee  that  the  appro- 
priation for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation be  reduced  by  the  equivalent  of 
$4G  million  below  the  request  of  the  ad- 


ministration, taking  into  account  the  $21 
million  expected  to  be  recovered  from 
Project  Mohole  referred  to  in  the  com- 
mittee report. 

In  this  vast  Federal  Government,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  may  not 
loom  very  large.  The  total  budget  of  the 
Foundation  is  only  about  one-tenth  that 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  It  is  less  than  1  one- 
hundredth  of  our  expenditures  for  na- 
tional defense.  Yet  consider  how  much 
is  expected  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  how  important  have 
been  and  can  continue  to  be  its  contri- 
butions to  the  welfare  of  this  Nation.  The 
programs  of  this  agency  extend  into 
every  State  of  the  Union.  They  affect 
directly  or  indirectly  ever>'  university, 
everj"  college,  everj-  high  school  in  Amer- 
ica, and  multitudes  of  our  elemenUry 
schools  as  well. 

In  fiscal  year  1967,  the  foundation 
made  upwards  of  3,700  grants  to  support 
research  in  325  colleges  and  universities 
distributed  throughout  the  United  States. 
A  listing  of  these  grants  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  Monday,  on 
page  25873.  These  grants  and  con- 
tracts have  made  pos.sible  the  continua- 
tion of  fundamental  research  in  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences,  in  engi- 
neering, In  matliematics,  in  the  be- 
havioral sciences,  in  sociology  and  in 
economics.  On  March  31  of  this  year 
there  were  active  research  and  education 
awards  in  some  1.200  colleges  aiid  uni- 
versities of  the  Nation  and  in  500  orga- 
nizations of  other  types. 

I  think  it  is  clear,  then,  that  the  budget 
cut  recommended  by  the  committee — 
nearly  10  percent  of  the  NSF's  budget — 
would  work  a  serious  disruption  in  the 
research  programs  actually  being  car- 
ried on  now  in  1.200  colleges  and  uni- 
versities across  the  country. 

These  investigations  range  from  the 
Infinitesimal  to  the  almost  infinite :  from 
the  intricacies  of  a  liver  cell  to  the 
mechanics  of  the  nervous  system:  from 
entirely  new  kinds  of  organic  synthesis 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  modern 
plastics  industry  to  the  properties  of  the 
aggregates  used  in  highway  construc- 
tion: from  the  biological  bases  for  be- 
havior to  the  need  for  heightened  aware- 
ness of  ecology:  from  the  behavior  of 
bacterial  colonies  to  that  of  the  most 
primitive  and  the  most  complex  of  hu- 
man societies. 

Such  studies  are  the  very  cutting  edge 
of  civilization.  Each  day  they  reveal  more 
about  the  nature  of  the  universe,  the  na- 
ture of  matter,  the  nature  of  hfe.  and 
the  nature  of  man  and  the  societies 
which  he  has  created. 

The  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  is  a 
noble  goal  and  one  that,  of  itself,  justifies 
the  endeavor.  But  more  than  that,  armed 
with  this  continuing  source  of  new  in- 
formation, the  practitioners  and  those 
who  can  apply  this  knowledge — engi- 
neers, physicians,  industrial  executives, 
and  legislators — can  tomorrow  forge  a 
better  world.  The  scientists  who  today 
undertake  these  investigations  can  offer 
no  guarantee  of  success.  But  what  we. 
here,  can  guarantee  is  that,  if  we  fail  to 
provide  the  resources  and  facilities  they 
require,  those  who  follow  us  must  make 
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do  with  the  Iruufflclent  knowledge  we 
now  possess. 

Nor  are  the  prosrams  of  this  agency  by 
any  means  limited  to  the  support  of  re- 
search imdertaklngs.  Nearly  one- half  of 
Its  funds  have  been  used  for  educational 
purposes.  Last  year,  fiscal  year  1967, 
graduate  fellowships  and  tralneeships 
were  awarded  to  some  8.500  graduate 
students  to  support  their  sulvanced  edu- 
cation during  the  present  academic  year. 
In  addition,  more  than  5,000  graduate 
students  received  support  as  research  as- 
sistants under  research  grants.  These 
students  represented  colleges  and  univer- 
sities In  every  State  of  the  Union.  These 
numbers  Include  about  one-quarter  of  all 
graduate  students  assisted  by  Federal 
programs.  Each  year,  an  Increasing  pro- 
portion of  high  school  students  go  on  to 
college  and  an  Increasing  fraction  of  col- 
lege graduates  seek  admission  to  gradu- 
ate education.  Failure  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  their  advanced  education 
will  result  In  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
United  States. 

Each  summer  the  Foundation  spon- 
sors more  than  700  Institutes,  conducted 
In  every  State  of  the  Union,  in  which 
scientists,  selected  from  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  our  sclentiflc  facul- 
ties, help  to  bring  up  to  date  the  edu- 
cation of  those  who  teach  science  and 
mathematics  In  the  high  schools  and  the 
smaUer  liberal  arts  colleges  across  the 
land.  Almost  one-third  of  the  secondary 
school  science  and  mathematics  teachers 
In  the  country  have  already  profited  by 
this  experience. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  edu- 
cational accomplishment  of  this  agency 
has  been  the  development  of  a  mecha- 
nism that  has  made  available  the  skill 
and  experience  of  some  of  the  Nation's 
most  eminent  scientific  investigators  to 
the  teaching  of  primary  and  secondary 
schoolchildren.  No  nation  can  have 
enough  great  teachers.  Until  now,  the 
insight  and  imderstandlng  of  the  most 
gifted  scientists  were  reserved  for  trans- 
mission only  to  a  fortianate  few.  Through 
the  course  content  improvement  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, groups  of  such  scientists  and 
mathematicians  have  pooled  their  re- 
sources with  those  of  skilled  and  dedi- 
cated teachers  to  create  new  textbooks, 
new  laboratory  materials,  new  teaching 
films — In  short,  totally  new  courses  with 
new  forms  of  Instruction  in  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  the  earth 
sciences,  astronomy,  and  the  social  sci- 
ences. 

Through  this  mechanism,  hard-work- 
ing teachers  in  the  most  remote  school - 
house  can  call  on  the  help  of  the  leading 
scientists  in  their  teaching.  This  revolu- 
tion In  education  may  well  rank,  in  the 
future,  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
achievements  of  this  generation.  An 
equivalent  effort,  aimed  at  making  the 
most  distinguished  professors  of  our 
great  universities  available  even  to  the 
least  fortunate  of  our  liberal  arts  col- 
leges, has  only  recently  been  Initiated 
and  is  eagerly  awaited  by  educators 
throughout  the  country. 

A  small  beginning  has  also  been  made 
In  leanilng  how  to  develop  the  poten- 


tial of  computer-assisted  instruction.  At 
least  in  concept,  at  relatively  low  cost, 
each  child  could  be  provided  by  this 
means  with  a  personal  tutor  who  would 
gmde  and  assist  him  in  learning  at  his 
own  pace,  a  tutor  who  would  have  the 
knowledge  and  skills  of  the  foremost 
scholars.  But  such  developments  are 
only  in  their  earliest  stages  today.  The 
President's  budget  request  for  the  Foun- 
dation includes  an  increment  of  S13  mil- 
hon  to  assist  the  educators  who  are  at- 
tempting to  develop  such  procedures.  To 
deny  this  increase  is  to  deny  these  edu- 
cational benefits  to  many  of  today's  stu- 
dents, as  they  move  through  the  educa- 
tional system. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  pro- 
vides only  15  percent  of  the  Federal  funds 
which  support  basic  and  applied  research 
in  the  natural  and  social  sciences  in  the 
colleges  and  universities:  the  remainder 
comes  from  the  budg3t.s  of  the  more 
specifically  mission-oriented  agencies — 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  others.  Yet 
the  National  Science  Foundation  is  per- 
haps the  most  appropriate  vehicle  for 
contributing  to  an  equitable  distribution 
of  Federal  support  of  science  in  our  aca- 
demic institutions.  Aware  of  this  re- 
sponsibility, the  Foundation  has  designed 
a  series  of  programs  with  this  end  in 
view. 

Within  its  limited  means,  the  programs 
of  this  agency  have  begim  tc  help  de- 
veloping institutions  to  help  themselves 
through  what  are  called  institutional  de- 
velopment prot;rams.  A  University  Sci- 
ence Development  Program,  providing 
grants  in  the  range  of  $3  million  to  $5 
million,  enables  universities,  already  of 
good  but  not  the  highest  quality,  to  up- 
grade their  science  capabilities  to  the 
end  that  they  may  aciiieve  that  excel- 
lence on  which  our  future  is  so  depend- 
ent. Since  the  inception  of  tliis  program 
late  in  fiscal  year  1965.  such  awards  have 
been  made  to  27  universities  in  19  states. 

A  more  modest  program  inaugurated 
last  fiscal  year  provides  support  to  mid- 
dle- and  lower-rank  universities  to  assist 
them  in  upgrading  the  programs  of  sin- 
gle departments.  Simultaneously  a  pro- 
gram was  added  to  assist  predominantly 
undergraduate  colleges  to  upgrade  their 
educational  and  research  capabilities. 

Funds  in  support  of  scientific  research 
should  be  made  available  only  to  scien- 
tists of  demonstrated  competence,  of 
course.  However,  the  institutional  devel- 
opment programs  which  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
National  Science  Board  have  construct- 
ed will,  if  adequately  funded,  signifi- 
cantly strengthen  the  science  capabilities 
of  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  Nation.  As  this  occurs,  as  these  col- 
leges and  universities  both  develop  and 
attract  ever  more  competent  scientists, 
funds  appropriated  in  the  budget  not 
only  of  this  but  of  all  other  science-sup- 
porting agencies  will  naturally  flow  to 
these  presently  less-developed  institu- 
tions. 

Such  a  program  cannot  be  successfully 
mounted,  on  an  adequate  scale,  by  an 


agency  whose  appropriation  will  have 
been  held  constant,  for  three  years,  at 
the  level  attained  before  the  beginning 
of  these  programs.  If  these  so  clearly  de- 
sirable goals  are  to  be  achieved,  goals 
which  have  been  espoused  by  many 
members  both  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House,  if  an  increasing  number  of  com- 
munities across  the  Nation  are  to  benefit 
by  the  presence  of  a  vigorous  university 
in  which  research  is  being  prosecuted 
across  the  many  fronts  of  science,  then 
it  is  imperative  that  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foimdation  be  provided  with  the 
funds  to  make  the  achievement  of  these 
goals  possible. 

Moreover,  the  mission  of  the  National 
Science  Foimdation  is  to  assure  the  vigor 
and  vitaUty  of  the  whole  of  American 
science,  and,  by  that  means,  to  help  the 
Nation  continue  to  develop  economically, 
socially,  and  in  its  security.  It  does  so  by 
supporting  the  entire  panorama  of 
science,  from  the  high  school  student 
di.ssecting  a  frog  to  the  astronomer  at 
the  Kitt  Peak  National  Observatory  in 
Arizona,  the  radio  astronomer  at  the 
National  Radio  Astronomy  Observatory 
in  West  Virginia,  or  the  scientist  at  the 
National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search in  Colorado. 

The  NSF  is  one  of  the  prime  instru- 
ments by  which  our  national  capabili- 
ties for  exploration  of  the  far  reaches 
of  the  sea  and  exploitation  of  its  great 
wealth  can  be  developed.  This  role  of  the 
Foundation  was  expanded  last  year 
through  the  Sea  Grant  College  and  Pro- 
gram Act  of  1966.  Yet,  despite  the  great 
promise  of  this  program  and  the  need 
which  the  act  was  designed  to  meet,  no 
additional  funds  were  specifically  made 
available  to  the  Foundation  last  year  for 
its  implementation,  nor.  at  the  commit- 
tee-recommended level  of  its  appropria- 
tion, will  it  be  possible  adequately  to  Im- 
plement this  program  in  the  current  fis- 
cal year.  That  act  was  intended  by  the 
Congress  to  expand  and  strengthen  our 
national  capability  for  the  utilization  of 
marine  resources:  it  was  not  intended 
that  the  establishment  of  this  important 
program  would  occur  at  the  expense  of 
the  vital,  already  on-going  activities  of 
this  agency. 

The  research  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  at  colleges 
and  universities  is  an  integral  part  of 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate  edu- 
cation. And.  accordingly,  not  only  does 
the  Foundation  provide  research  grants 
to  make  possible  the  work  of  students 
and  faculty,  but  it  also  makes  possible 
the  acquisition  by  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, large  and  small,  of  large  and  ex- 
pensive, although  essential,  equipment 
for  the  conduct  of  modern  science:  com- 
puters, electron  microscopes,  telescopes, 
research  vessels,  marine  biologj*  stations, 
and  even  high  energj*  accelerators,  as  well 
as  the  laboratory  buildings  in  wiiich  to 
house  them.  And  it  is  this  same  agency 
that  provides  support,  on  a  necessarily 
modest  scale,  for  colleges  seeking  to 
strengthen  their  science  offerings  by 
equipping  their  Instructional  labora- 
tories. About  400  institutions  were  as- 
sisted In  this  manner  hi  the  past  fiscal 
year,  a  number  already  necessarily  re- 
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duced  from  the  550  or  so  in  each  of  the 
2  previous  years,  a  reduction  required 
by  budget  stringencies. 

Invaluable  resources  emerge  from  all 
of  this  activity:  new  insights  into  all  of 
the  problems  of  science,  new  techniques 
for  the  study  and  utilization  of  the  world 
around  us.  and  the  training  of  talented 
young  people  who  will  put  this  informa- 
tion and  imderstanding  to  work  for  the 
benefit  of  man.  To  accomplish  this. 
strenuous  efforts  are  continuously  made 
to  identify  and  support  capable  individ- 
uals, from  eminent  research  scientists  to 
Individual  undergraduates  given  oppor- 
tunity to  partake  in  research,  and  even 
high  school  students  who  are  supported 
by  the  thousands  in  summer  programs. 

Finally,  by  action  of  the  Congress  it 
is  uniquely  the  function  of  this  agency 
to  be  watchful  of  the  information  explo- 
sion, to  support  ways  and  means  for  the 
systematic  storage  and  retrieval  of  this 
information,  and  to  make  available 
throughout  the  Nation  what  ha^  been 
learned  in  this  complex  field.  To  this 
end,  the  Foundation  spon.sors  a  variety 
of  projects,  from  the  support  of  modest 
little  journals  in  highly  specialized  scien- 
tific areas,  to  the  development  of  a  large, 
computer-based  chemistry  information 
system  for  the  key  information  concern- 
ing the  properties  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  organic  compounds. 

And  despite  this  almost  incredible 
variety  of  activities,  each  aw^ard  in  each 
program  is  made  only  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  individual  and  rela- 
tive merits  of  each  proposal  by  a  group  of 
peers,  scientists  or  educators  from  the 
national  scientific  and  academic  com- 
munities. It  is  this  procedm-e  that  as- 
sures the  Nation  that  the  funds  provided 
to  the  Foundation  are  made  available 
only  for  the  most  meritorious  projects 
proposed  by  these  communities.  Such  a 
procedure  is  imperative,  for,  as  an  exam- 
ple, during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Foun- 
dation was  able  to  provide  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  funds  that  had  been  re- 
quested. 

We  are  daily  confronted  with  the  cas- 
ualty lists  from  Vietnam,  with  news  of 
strikes  and  riots,  with  pressures  of  want 
and  hunger  at  home  and  abroad.  To  each 
of  these,  this  Congress  must  respond  with 
all  its  wisdom  and  Its  courage.  But  hi  our 
concern  and  occasional  despair  about  the 
troubled  world  of  today,  let  us  not  be 
remiss  in  our  obligations  to  the  Ameri- 
cans of  tomorrow.  In  our  Immediate  con- 
cern for  peace  In  the  streets  and  har- 
mony abroad  we  must  not  thoughtlessly 
sacrifice  the  never-ending  quest  for  im- 
derstandlng or  the  education  of  the  next 
generation  of  Americans. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  present  are  to 
a  large  degree  the  legacy  of  our  inactions 
In  the  past.  We  should  not  bequeath,  to 
future  generations,  a  life  less  good  than 
the  one  we  are  capable  of  constructing, 
because  we  short  change  present  research 
needs. 

I  believe  we  can  look  back  over  our 
history,  from  1951  through  1967,  and  ob- 
serve the  budget  requests  for  the  NSF  and 
how  Congress  responded  to  those  budget 
requests.  We  can  see  that  time  and  time 
again,  those  who  spoke  in  favor  of  econ- 
omy would  slash  the  budget  request,  and 
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yet  when  the  time  came  at  which  we  were 
competing  with  the  Soviet  Union,  as,  for 
example,  at  the  time  of  Sputnik,  we  gave 
the  National  Science  Foundation  all  the 
funds  they  could  use.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  false  economy. 

Those  who  rise  and  say  we  should  de- 
feat the  amendment,  and  say  that  we 
should  be  prudent,  argue  against  them- 
selves. 

I  believe  tliat  this  program  has  been 
well  administered.  I  think  it  has  repaid 
dividends  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
country,  both  from  an  economic  point 
of  view  and  the  good  it  has  done,  but  it 
has  also  assured  the  preeminence  of  the 
United  States  in  this  field. 

I  hope  our  colleagues  will  join  us  in 
supporting  our  efforts  to  restore  the 
funds  to  the  NSF. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris  I 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Kennedy!.  The  amendment  calls 
into  question  the  whole  matter  of  prior- 
ities that  should  be  established  as  deci- 
sions are  made  to  cut  back  on  Federal 
spending. 

Although  I  have  supported  manj-  cut- 
backs in  appropriations,  and  I  feel  we 
must  be  prudent  in  cutting  back,  it  is 
always  this  cutting  in  the  budget  that 
is  not  immediately  applicable  to  results 
today  when  we  cut  out  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

In  my  judgment,  reductions  obviously 
should  be  made  where  the  fat  in  an  ap- 
propriation can  be  reduced.  Beyond  these 
cuts,  the  meat  in  some  programs  may 
have  to  be  cut  back,  since  ob\iously  the 
muscle  can  be  put  back  into  many  pro- 
grams once  our  huge  defense  costs  have 
dimmished.  But  the  skeleton  and  nervous 
system  of  our  Federal  EstabUshment 
should  not  be  tampered  with,  unless  in 
the  duress  of  a  severe  emergency.  To  do 
so  can  compromise  seriously  our  abihty 
later  to  build  on  and  increase  our  na- 
tional efforts  in  other  peaceful  directions, 
once  our  Vietnam  costs  have  subsided. 

A  major  policy  question  confronts  us 
in  this  amendment.  Are  we  in  such  dire 
economic  straits  that  we  must  take  ac- 
tions today  which  unquestionably  will 
produce  adverse  effects  on  our  scientific 
and  technological  world  leadership  to- 
morrow? There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
we  reduce  our  cuiTent  investment,  the 
consequent  future  abatement  in  our  sci- 
entific efforts  will  produce  serious  ad- 
verse p>olitical  and  economic  effects 
which  will  be  noticeable  on  an  interna- 
tional scale,  as  well  as  in  the  welfare  of 
each  and  every  State  of  the  Union.  Ac- 
tions taken  now  will  produce  adverse 
effects  which  will  become  apparent  5  to 
10  years  hence,  when  we  will  have  lost 
irretrievably  part  of  a  generation  of  sci- 
entific advances  and  of  scientific  man- 
power. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  played,  and  will  continue  to 
play,  a  major  role  In  the  support  and 
development  of  U.S.  scientific  capability. 
The  National  Science  Foundation,  of  all 
Federal  agencies,  has  been  assigned  the 
broadest  and  most  general  responsibility 


for  the  sustenance  of  our  scientific 
strength.  This  is  more  particularly  true 
this  year,  in  view  of  reduction  in  NASA 
and  other  authorizations  wliich  have  a 
research  function. 

While  Its  budget  is  relatively  small, 
NSF  funds  are  utilized  almost  entirely 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  two  in- 
terrelated aspects  of  academic  science — 
science  education  and  scientific  research. 
While  conducting  the  research  which 
provides  the  "cutting  edge"  at  the  fron- 
tiers of  science,  the  scientific  staffs  of 
the  universities  and  colleges  are  training 
the  men  and  women  who  are  so  necessary 
to  fulfill  the  future  scientific  and  tech- 
nological needs  of  our  society. 

Tlie  National  Science  Foundation  pro- 
vides about  15  percent  of  the  Federal 
support  of  research  in  our  academic  in- 
stitutions and  about  one-fourth  of  the 
Federal  support  of  basic  research.  Its 
research  and  science  education  activities, 
including,  importantly,  those  directed  at 
strengthening  individual  academic  in- 
stitutions, directly  benefit  more  than 
1.000  such  institutions  in  all  the  50 
States,  as  my  colleagues  have  pointed 
out.  But  of  equal  significance  is  the  fact 
that  NSF  funds  generally  have  been 
utilized  to  stimulate  and  enlist  other 
sources  of  academic  science  support.  The 
effectiveness  and  scope  of  the  NSF  pro- 
gram thus  is  amplified  considerably  be- 
yond the  dollar  magnitude  of  its  budget. 
And  the  effects  of  the  dollar  cuts  are 
similarly  more  drastic  than  the  mere 
dollar  figure  portends. 

Continued  strengthening  of  our  scien- 
tific and  technological  capability  is  es- 
sential to  the  welfare,  growth,  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  American 
scientists  are  internationally  acknowl- 
edged as  leaders  in  their  fields;  our 
scientific  and  technological  progress  has 
brought  us  to  an  unprecedented  state  of 
economic  prosperity;  and  our  national 
security  has  been  insured  by  our  con- 
tinuously advancing  technological  capa- 
bUity. 

Mr.  President,  those  eminent  scientists 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
are  dismayed  at  the  cut  and  the  effect  on 
the  program  if  we  do  not  restore  the 
funds. 

In  my  opinion  the  amount  in  the  bill 
even  as  restored  by  this  amendment, 
though  equivalent  to  the  sums  appropri- 
ated in  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  is  not 
suflScient  to  insure  the  scientific  and 
technological  progress  the  coimtry  needs 
and  deserves.  Considering  the  bill,  we 
should  ask  ourselves  whether  our  na- 
tional circumstances  are  of  such  desper- 
ate nature  that,  in  order  to  save  a  rela- 
tively small  sum.  we  should  take  a  step 
which  could  have  significant  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  future  welfare  and  power  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  but  in  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  chairman  I  do  feel  I  should  make  a 
brief  statement  as  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland].  He 
is.  I  beUeve.  the  senior  member  of  this 
subcommittee. 

This  is  not  cutting  out  funds  and  this 
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is  a  wrong  tenn  to  use.  The  amount  of  jumped  from  $40  million  to  $130  million  land  [Mr.  Brewster]  is  paired  with  the 
money  in  this  measure,  with  what  is  re-  and  the  budget  request  jumped  from  $65  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 
captured  from  Mohole,  will  give  them  million  to  $140  million  between  1958  and  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
the  same  amount  they  had  last  year.  1959.  Maryland  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
There  is  no  question  that  this  entire  Mo-  It  is  more  sensible  to  have  a  steadily  ator  from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay." 
hole  situation  has  done  a  lot  of  harm  to  planned  program.  I  think  the  point  made  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
the  program  within  the  National  Science  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  his  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
Foundation  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  they  amendment  are  in  the  national  interest,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
need  time  to  regroup  and  recoup  them-  I  am  happy  to  lend  my  voice  in  support  field]  are  necessarily  absent, 
selves  There  Is  no  question  about  the  of  the  amendment.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
good  that  they  can  do                                        Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  Hansen]   £ind  the  Senator  from  Texas 

I  remind  my  friend  from  Oklahoma     make  one  brief  remark.  The  only  dissi-  [Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on  official  busl- 

that  It  was  the  Senator  from  Colorado     dent  voice  raised  when  this  matter  came  ness. 

who  carried  the  sunendment  which  f^rst     up  was  that  of  the  distinguished  senior  The    Senator    from    California    [Mr. 

raised  the    National  Science  Foundation     Senator  from  New  York.  It  was  on  his  Kuchel]  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

over  $100  million                                              insistence  that  the  language  was  put  in  The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 

Mr   President   I  ask  unanimous  con-     the  report  about  pure  science.  Then  the  son]  is  detained  on  official  business, 

sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this     bill  was  reported  unanimously.  K   present  and  voting,    the   Senator 

point  a  Uble  showing  appropriations  of        "  the  offeror  of  the  amendment  is  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield]  would  vote 

the    National    Science    Foundation.    It     leady  to  yield  back  the  remamder  of  his  "nay."            ,     ,^     ^       .      . 

shows  that  from  the  fiscal  yearl960  up     ^^^  ^^^.'Bi.e    x,r      o     .^     .    t      ,c.  ,  '^'?  ^^ ''°^^'  ^'^^  n^f ''^*°'"  ^.''T.^P^l^" 

to  the  present  time  It  has  grown  from        .^r.    HARRIS^  Mr.   President    I   just  fornia  [Mr.  Kuchel]  is  Pajred  with  the 

ti«;9mnnr.n  trt  *ARn  miiHnn                           "xish.  to  make  this  comment.  As  I  said  Senator  from  Wyoming   [Mr.  Hansen]. 

Tt^i^h«:«na  no  oMArHn;!    thp   tflhip    earlier,  with  the  rising  cost  of  science  if   present   and   voting,   the  Senator 

«,a.  orrt»r»H  f^  hA  nHnilrf  In  thi  nrrn»n      Tcsearch  and  education,  with  the  cut-  from  California  would  vote  "yea"  and 

rff.nnw«               ^                                        back  in  the  college  development  program  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 

asioiiows.                                                          ^j  NASA,  holding  the  line  at  last  year's  "nay  " 

National  Science  Foundation                  f^g^.^  ^.jii  result  in  a  serious  cutback  In  On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 

ApT)roT)nauons     ^^^  college   science   and   research   pro-  [Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 

1980 - *\^^^V1'^    gram.  We  need  this  additional  money,  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]. 

!?Ji  263  25o'ooo    ^  ^"^  ^'^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  remainder  n   present  and   voting,   the   Senator 

1963           322  500  000    ^^  "^^'  time.  from  Texas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 

1964  '"'"""III""""""    353!  200!  000        Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia-  Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

1965 420.400.000    mentary  inquiry.  The  result  was  announced— yeas  63, 

1966"" 479,999.000        The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  nays  25.  as  follows: 

1967    479,999,000      atOr  wlU  State  it.  rNo261L€el 

.,,^rT^    ,,      T,       .:.     *                        Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  I  view  \^^.c,    =0 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  are     ^^^  situation,  a  vote  of  "yea"  is  a  vote  ^^-^^-ea 

not  cutting  funds  out    We  are  holding          i^^crease  the  amount  $46  million,  and  ^ikeji                ^f^^,              ^"r^^""" 

them  at  the  same  level.  No  Senator  sup-            .    ....  .        .  ^  ^     u  Anderson          Hartke              Morse 

^     ,       .                   ,    i.1.        n,     c °-  vote     na>      is  iioi   wj  uu   it.  Baker                   Hayden                Morton 

ports  basic  research  more  than  the  Sen-        .^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  Bartiett             hiu                   Moss 

ator  from  Colorado.  I  am  wholeheartedly     -^^^  f_r,m  minrarin  i<;  rorrect  Bayh                 Houinccs            Mundt 

for  these  people,  and  I  think  this  will  en-     ^"^r    iJ^R^S    Mr.^resident.  if  this  «^|f|,              ^^^^              Sfe' 

able  them  to  do  a  better  job  and  perhaps     ^^j^^ment  is  adopted  at  the  Presiden-  f^^'             ]^Tio'n            Kn 

get  a  more  equitable  and  even  dlstnbu-     ^^^j  budget  level  would  there  be  a  neces-  Church             Javits                Pearson 

tion  of  the  funds  they  use.                          .^     ^hpn  to  adnnt  the  section  since  It  ^'^^^^                Jordan,  nc.      Peii 

Mr   HOT!  AND    Mr    Prpsident    will  the      Slty   then   to   aaopt   tne   section   suice   It  ^^^^^^^                 Kennedy,  Mass.  Percy 

Mr.  HOLXlANU.  Mr.  Fresiaeni.  wui  uie     ^.^  already  adopted,  except  as  to  the  curtis               Kennedy,  n.y.  Prouty 

Senator  yield?                                                text  of  the  original  amendment?  Dodd                Long,  mo.          Randolph 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield.                                          ^he   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   If   this  Ervin                 Long.  La.            Ribicoft 

Mr    HOIJLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  re-     amendment  is  adopted,  that  wUl  be  final  ^--'"             ^|=g,X^;         I^Vkman 

caU  that  when  this  item  was  passed  on     action   on  the  amendment,   unless   the  Fuibright          McGee              Spong 

in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  it     ^.^^^  ^^  reconsidered  ^o""^                 McGovern         Thurmond 

was  passed  on  without  .adverse  cornment        ^  ^^^^^  j  ^hank  the  Chair.  g^;j,„,          ^n.^'^           ?lKugh 

by  a  single  Senator.  I  believe  it  was  the                 President    I  yield  back  the  re-  Harris               Monroney         Young. Ohio 

unanimous  action  of  the  committee^            ^^^^^^^^  ^^        ^.^^  nay^25 

.   ^'^^"tif'/^^thTi^nnrnf'thpfew^e           Mr.   ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  ^,„«                 Eastland            Pastore 

tnithfullythatthisisoneof  thefew  r^^^     back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  Bennett            Hickeniooper     Proxmire 

ductions  which  our  committee  found  it                 unirQmTNn  oTrpTPirR    ah  time  Bible                HoUand            smith 

possible  to  make.  I  would  not  like  to  see     ^  The  P^ESroiNG  OFFICER    All  ttoe  ^^^^^^            ^^^^^^^  ^^^^    ^^ 

tVvTsJnota  £Tn  nn  rw-nrrf  n.<:  disaODrovlnK      ^as   been   yielded   back     The   question   is  Byrd,  Va.              Lausche                Talmadge 

the  Senate  go  on  record  as  disapproving           agreeing  to  the  amendment  No.  319  Byrd.w.va.      Magnuson         wiiuams.  Dei. 

that  effort  to  economize  as  to  one  agency      on   agr^euiK    wj              Oklahoma  cannon                Mansfleld            Young,  N.  Dak. 

without  cutting  the  appropriation  a  cent     oi  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma^  ^                      Mcintyre 

from  what  it  received  the  year  preced-        0^,^^^«  T'TnH  fhr^wraUioYn  °^^'""            """'' 

ing.  I  cannot  vote  for  the  amendment.        have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  ^^^  voting-12 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1      *'^£"''V     ,  ,   ..         ,     ,         ,1  j  *v,»  ~,ii  Brewster              Hansen                Smathers 

minute  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland.        The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll.  carison             Hatfleid            Symington 

^'^'^m<ST^^eni^l^^s^         Mr-   B^,o^  Sf  J^ffom^F^oiS;  ^^^^          H^n              lluL....... 

f^i»r,/imwvninpin  minnortof  theamend-     nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  '^•"eiaer            nuiacii 

SeS'rtVeTstrnSsh5°ienatoTfTom     ^^^^  ^maxhersI.  the  Senator  from  Mis-  80     Mr.     Harris'     amendment     was 

ovifthnmft      The     amendment     would     souri  [Mr.  Symington!,  and  the  Senator  agreed   to. 

mpitfvTppnth?Dresent  Dreams  ^f^t^^     from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  Williams!    are  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 

SaUoL'  ^ience'l^'nVa't^^^^^                     absent  on  official  business.  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 

Inrt  mfticp  ftdiustments  for  Inflation  and        I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from  ment  was  agreed  to. 

mcre^Ing  coitlTtectalcal  ^^^  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator        Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 

2frfo^™tine  iSlDmen?  from  Louisiana  [Mr  EllenderI,  and  the     President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 

""I'be^e™    the^iTnT  made  by  the  dls-     Senator  fn)m  Georgia  [Mr.  R.ssell]  are     the  table 

tlngulshed  Senator  from  Massachusetts     necessarily  absent.  TTie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

rwr  K-FWNrnvi  Is  correct  that  It  Is  false        I  further  announce  that,  if  present     agreed  to.  „     ..     ^  _4*v, 

^nomy    indid    whScute  down  on     and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia        Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  wlto 

t^  ao^foDriatTon  when  we  had  a^^ncl-     [Mr.  Russell!  would  vote  "nay."  respect  to  the  amendment  on  toe  9.  page 

dent  sSS'^i  SpStiS  thra?proprti?ion        On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary-     39,  and  on  line  16,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
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ance  of  my  time  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  back  my  time.  too. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  next  committee 
amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  39,  line  15,  to  strike  out  "$3,950,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,230,- 
000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  one  other  item  on  page  39.  line  20,  for 
Regional  Management  and  Services.  I 
yield  back  mv  time  on  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  Senate  must 
first  agree  to  the  amendment  on  line  15. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  on  line  15,  page  39. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The    Legislative    Clerk.     On     page 

39,  line  20,  after  the  word  "Department", 
strike  out  "$5,300,000"  and  insert  "$5.- 
430,000". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
jield  back  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The     Legislative     Clerk.     On     page 

40,  line  5,  after  the  word  "exceed",  strike 
out  "$581,000,000"  and  insert  -$2,385,- 
000,000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  votes  tonight. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  2  minutes  be 
allowed,  apart  from  the  pending  amend- 
ment, to  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborotjgh]  to  make  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  amendment  which  he  pro- 
poses to  offer  following  the  amendment 
now  pending.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    330 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed.  This  amendment  is  on  page  4, 
line  7,  of  the  bill,  and  is  to  strike  out 
"$15,000,000"  and  insert  "$30,000,000"  for 
emergency  funds  given  the  President  for 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  attention  to  page  22  of  the  report 
accompanying  this  appropriation  bill. 
The  appropriation  for  1967  for  disaster 
relief  was  $24,550,000.  The  budget  esti- 
mate for  this  fiscal  year  was  $15,000,000. 

I  offer  for  the  Record,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed,  a  tabula- 
tion showing  the  damage  Inflicted  by 
various  hurricanes,  and  the  funds  allo- 
cated for  damage  by  two  hurricanes. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

U.S.  Hurricanes,  1960-66 

The  record  of  hurricanes  which  hit  the  U.S. 
mainland  In  1960-66  follows: 

1960  (Aug.  29-Sept.  13)  :  Hurricane  Donna 
hit  Florida  and  continued  up  the  East  Coast 
through  New  England.  Damage:  $225  million. 

1961  (Sept.  3-151:  Hurricane  Carla  struck 
Texas.  Damage:   $225  mlUlon. 

1964  (Sept.  8-9):  Hurricane  Dora  hit  the 
const  of  upper  Florida  and  Georgia.  Damage: 
$240  million. 

1964  (Oct.  2-3)  :  Hurricane  Hilda  damaged 
Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  the  CaroUnas.  Cost: 
$100  minion. 

1965  (Sept.  7-11):  Hurricane  Betsy  hit 
the  Florida  coast  and  Louisiana.  Damage:  $1 
billion. 

1966  (June  8-9)  :  Hurricane  Alma  hit  the 
west  coast  of  Florida,  crossed  the  state  and 
struck  Georgia.  Damage:   $10  million. 

1966  (Oct.  4)  :  Hurricane  Inez  slightly 
damaged  the  Florida  Keys.  Cost  not  avail- 
able. 

Money  allocated  from  President's  Disaster 
Relief  Fund  for: 

Hurricane  Carla  In  Te.\a£  (1961):  $8  mil- 
lion. 

Hurricane  Betsy  in  Louisiana  (1965)  :  $39,- 
750,000. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  let 

me  point  out  that  Hurricane  Carla  in 
Texas  had  an  allocation  of  $8  million 
from  the  President's  disaster  relief  fund 
in  1961.  There  was  an  allocation  for 
Hurricane  Betsy  of  $39,750,000  in  1965. 

The  amendment  would  raise  the  dis- 
aster fund  from  $15  million  to  $30  mil- 
lion for  all  the  50  States  of  the  Union. 
At  this  time,  there  is  a  disaster  of  great 
proportions  occurring  in  my  State.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  newspaper 
account  from  this  evening's  Washington 
Star,  the  headline  of  which  reads 
"Beulah  Batters  Texas  Coast." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BEUL.AH  Batters  Texas  Coast — Brownsville 
Power  Out — 30,000  Flee 

Brownsville.  Tex. — Hurricane  Beulah  bat- 
tered Brownsville  today  with  winds  surging 
above  100  miles  per  hour  then,  only  slightly 
weakened  by  the  onslaught,  moved  on  toward 
Corpus  ChrlBtl. 

More  than  30,000  Texans  had  fled  far  In- 
land or  taken  refuge  In  hometown  shelters. 
Their  flight  was  orderly  and  appeared  to  be 
mostly  cheerful — even  taken  as  fun.  at  first, 
by  some.  But  in  neighboring  Matamoros, 
Mex.,  ofiQclals  reported  fear  and  confusion  as 
citizens  scrambled  for  shelter. 

Beulah  had  approached  the  Texas-Mexico 
coast  with  winds  of  160  m  ph.  whirling 
around  her  center.  Her  slam  at  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  and  her  charge  upcoast  cut  her 
big  punch  to  160  m.p.h.,  even  though  the 
eye,  the  focal  point  of  her  power,  remained 
over  water. 

tornadoes  reported 

But  as  she  aimed  her  dead  calm  eye  at 
Corpus  Chrlstl  she  remained  one  of  the  most 
powerful  storms  ever  recorded,  and  the 
Weather  Bureau  predicted  Beulah  would  still 
pack  a  punch  of  better  than  100  m.p.h.  when 
the  eye  Anally  crashed  ashore. 

With  two  twisters  already  reported,  the 
Weather  Bureau  said  "a  few"  more  tornadoes, 
are  likely  within  80  miles  of  the  coast  be- 
tween Corpus  Chrlstl  and  Galveston. 

"She's  Just  about  the  biggest,  nastleet 
storm  I've  ever  seen,"  said  the  veteran  pilot 


of    a    Navy    hurricane    hunter    after    flying 
through  the  eye. 

At  7  a.m.  (Central  Daylight  Time  i  Beulah 
was  125  miles  south  of  Corpus  Christi  and 
moving  northward  at  about  12  m.p.h. 

MEXICAN    town    HaPD    HIT 

Meanwhile,  ham  operators  reported  the 
tiny  towm  of  'Valle  Hermoso,  Mex.,  15  miles 
sou'tli  of  Brownsville,  was  nearly  wiped  out. 
Many  residents  had  been  evacuated  before 
the  storm  hit. 

No  deaths  or  Injuries  were  reported  Imme- 
diately as  the  first  hurricane-force  winds 
pounded  the  Texas  Coast. 

Earlier,  Beulah  had  been  blamed  for  24 
deaths— 23  In  the  Eastern  Caribbean  and 
Mexico's  Yucatan  Peninsula  and  one  when 
big  waves  rolling  up  the  Gull  flung  a  15- 
year-old  girl  from  her  surfboard  near  Free- 
port,  south  of  Houston. 

Beulah's  eye  was  Just  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande  at  5  a.m.  She  had  started  veering 
north  when  her  first  hurricane-force  blast* 
hit  Brownsville. 

Tlie  Weather  Bureau  said  the  center  would 
remain  over  water,  passing  Just  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  Just  offshore  of  Padre  Island, 
a  thin  strip  of  resort  srind  that  runs  from 
Brownsville  to  Corpus  Christi. 

They  ex{>ected  the  eye  and  the  full-force 
winds  around  It  to  crash  Inland  In  the  Cor- 
pus Chrlstl  area  late  today,  after  hurricane- 
force  winds  hit  there  earlier  In  the  afternoon. 

Hurricanes  draw  their  strength  from  warm 
waters  and  with  Beulah's  eye  still  at  sea  she 
would  pack  a  crushing  blow,  although  the 
Weather  Bureau  said  the  ^^inds  extending 
overland  might  cause  her  to  weaken  slowly. 

A  possible  spinoff  from  Beulah  occurred 
at  Hungerford,  a  tmall  town  about  50  miles 
southeast  of  Houston,  where  a  resident  re- 
ported "a  twister  Just  took  the  roof  off  my 
barn  and  a  neighbor's  house." 

Another  twister  near  Port  Lavaca  on  Mata- 
gorda  Bay  damaged  a  Texas  Department  of 
Public  Safety  building,  a  farmhouse  and  a 
bam. 

GIANT     PAt.MS     UPROOTED 

Except  for  a  few  telephone  lines  Bro\^•ns- 
vllle  was  Isolated  by  the  storm.  The  hurri- 
cane uprooted  giant  palms,  battered  build- 
ings and  flailed  Rio  Grande  Valley  citrus 
groves. 

Beulah  blasted  all  Brownsville  power  off. 
The  city's  lights  blinked  out  In  segments  as 
the  storm's  fury  grew. 

A  policeman  reporting  In  from  a  patrol 
said  he  saw  roots  blown  ofl  a  house  and  an 
old  tollhouse  on  the  Rio  Grande,  watched  a 
tin  shed  over  the  customs  house  over  a  new 
Rio  Grange  bridge  sail  away  and  saw  an 
automobile  showroom's  big  windows  crash  In. 

The  Red  Cross  reported  30,622  evacuees 
reached  158  emergency  shelters  at  scattered 
points  by  early  morning.  It  said  there  were 
622  shelters  avaUable  with  a  total  capacity 
of  492,000. 

The  Brownsville  Weather  Bureau  lost 
emergency  power  as  well  as  its  primary 
source  and  all  tracking  of  the  storm  reverted 
to  New  Orleans. 

BAIN     IN     HEAVY     BURSTS 

Rain  fell  In  heavy  bursts.  Uprooted  trees 
and  ripped  branches  littered  Brownsville 
streets.  Some  streets  were  Impassable.  Hos- 
pitals were  on  emergency  power  One  resi- 
dence caught  fire,  ciuse  unknown. 

The  Weather  Bureau  said  tides  up  to  15 
feet  and  torrential  rains  threatened  dan- 
gerous flooding  from  Brownsville  to  Palacloe, 
50  miles  northeast  of  Corpus  Chrlstl  on 
Matagorda  Bay. 

Five-  to  10-foot  tides  were  predicted  from 
Palaclos  to  Galveston  and  3-  to  6-foot  tides 
from  Galveston  to  Port  Arthur,  Just  across 
the  Sabine  River  from  Louisiana. 

In  the  159-mUe  stretch  from  Brownsville 
to  Corpus  Chrlstl  there  Is  little  immediately 
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along  the  coaat  except  pasturea  or  the  huge 
King  Ranch,  luahly  graased  coastal  prairie 
BO  flat  there  is  no  barrier  for  winds  or  tides. 

SMAIX    TOWNS     INLAND 

Some  15  to  30  miles  Inland  along  this  un- 
obstructed coastline  lie  a  number  of  small 
towns,  among  them  RaymondvlUe,  San 
Manuel.  Rachal.  Enclno,  Palfurrlas,  Klngs- 
vllle.  DrtscoU  and  Robatown. 

Corpus  Christ!  Is  a  city  of  more  than 
200.000.  It  has  a  striking  skyline,  set  against 
a  bridge  arching  high  over  an  arm  of  the 
gulf,  and  a  long-sparkling  beachiront  lined 
with  palm  trees  and  flowering  tropical  plants. 
On  the  Inland  side  are  several  big  oil  re- 
fineries. 

Brownsville  has  a  population  of  more  than 
50.000  and  Matamoroe.  Just  across  the  Rio 
Grande,  a  population  of  about  100.000.  In- 
land up  the  Valley  lie  towns  and  farms  con- 
lalnlng  at  least  another  quarter  of  a  million 
people. 

Beulah  overtook  the  84-foot  freighter 
Vergemeere  from  British  Honduras  as  It  ran 
toward  Brownsville,  forcing  the  five  crew- 
men to  abandon  ship  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  Coast  Guardsmen  rescued  them. 

Police  said  their  cars  were  the  only  cars 
»tUl  operating  In  the  streets. 

There  was  no  way  to  gauge  the  height 
of  tides  on  Padre  Island  because  of  the 
Weather  Bureau's  power  loss. 

Except  for  about  a  dozen  Coast  Guards- 
men, the  south  end  of  Padre  Island  was  re- 
ported completely  abandoned.  But  at  the 
north  end.  before  the  storm's  eye  veered  to- 
ward Corpus  Chrlstl,  a  handful  of  stalwarts 
agreed  to  ride  out  the  storm  In  an  old  two- 
storj-  house  at  Port  Aransas,  a  fishing  village. 
They  Included  deputy  sheriffs  and  utilities 
workers. 

"The  water  Is  already  up  to  the  dunes,  so 
I  Imagine  they  are  on  the  second  floor  now," 
a  deputy  said. 

KxxMrr  oaocREi)  out 

Roderick  Devlne.  38,  a  Padre  Island  her- 
mit, refused  to  leave  his  crude  hut  of  plank, 
driftwood  and  rocks  until  a  juatlce  of  the 
peace  ordered  him  to  do  so.  Then  Devlne 
turned  dawn  a  helicopter  ride  and  walked 
across  a  bridge  to  the  mainland,  carrying 
his  only  companion,  a  cat. 

In  the  big  civic  center  auditorium  at 
Brownsville,  more  than  1.000  persons  sat  In 
chairs  circled  Into  family  groupings,  feeding 
themselves  from  ice  chests,  riding  herd  on 
their  children  and  watching  amateur  singers 
and  dancers  on  stage. 

"If!  almost  like  a  flesU,"  said  a  social 
worker.  Leroy  H.  Haverlah  Jr. 

But  when  the  power  failed  and  the  air 
conditioning  went  off,  Haverlah  said.  "Itll 
get  stifling.  Nobody  can  take  more  than  24 
hours  of  this." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  a  statement  In  the  article  which 
quotes  a  statement  by  a  Navy  flier  that 
It  was  the  biggest  and  nastiest  storm  he 
has  seen.  I  have  talked  to  oCBclals  where 
the  hurricane  has  passed.  There  Is  great 
damage. 

Mr.  President,  this  appropriation  Is  for 
emergency  spending.  If  the  funds  were 
exhausted  by  the  demands  of  that  hur- 
ricane, there  would  be  nothing  left  for 
other  States  In  which  disasters  might 
occur.  There  have  been  disasters  In 
several  States. 

In  1960  Hurricane  Donna  hit  Florida 
and  continued  up  the  east  coast  through 
New  England,  with  a  damage  of  $225 
million. 

In  1961  Hurricane  Carla  struck  Texas. 
with  damage  of  $225  million. 

In  1964  Hurricane  Dora  hit  the  coast 


of  upper  Florida  and  Georgia,  with  dam- 
age of  $240  million. 

In  1964  Hurricane  Hilda  damaged 
Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas, 
with  a  damage  of  $100  million. 

In  1965  Hurricane  Betsy  hit  the  Flor- 
ida coast  and  Louisiana,  with  a  damage 
of  $1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  this  emergency  fund  is 
not  for  the  total  damage,  but  provides 
just  emergency  moneys.  There  is  a  big 
hurricane  going  on  right  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  leave  this  amend- 
ment until  tomorrow. 

CORRECTION    or    ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    POSITIONS 
ON    VOTES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  nec- 
essarily absent  from  the  Senate  floor  on 
official  business  for  the  vote  yesterday 
on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Williams, 
of  Delaware,  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment which  was  the  subject  of  legislative 
roUcall  No.  254  and  for  the  vote  on  the 
committee  amendment  which  was  the 
subject  of  legislative  rollcall  No.  255. 

As  appears  by  my  recorded  vote  on 
legislative  rollcall  No.  253,  I  would  have 
opposed  the  WUliams  amendment  when 
the  vote  on  legislative  rollcall  No.  254 
was  taken  and  would  have  favored  the 
committee  amendment  when  legislative 
rollcall  No.  255  was  taken. 

However,  I  was  inadvertently  placed 
on  record  as  favoring  the  Williams 
amendment,  which  I  opposed,  and  op- 
posing the  committee  amendment,  which 
I  favored. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
inadvertence  be  corrected  in  the  per- 
manent edition  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  19.  1967. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, included  in  this  bill  under  the  pub- 
lic biuldings  section  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  appropriation,  is  an 
appropriation  of  $758,000  for  a  new  post 
ofnce  and  Federal  ofllce  building  in  Mor- 
gantown.  W.  Va. 

These  funds  will  be  used  for  architec- 
tural plans  and  for  site  acquisition.  The 
total  cost  of  the  new  building  is  estimated 
to  be  $3,059,000. 

This  new  building  marks  yet  another 
major  Federal  facility  which  will  be  built 
in  Morgantown,  home  of  West  Virginia 
University. 

Other  facilities  include  a  Forest  Serv- 
ice research  lat>oratory  which  I  will  have 
the  honor  to  dedicate  next  Saturday,  coal 
research  facilities  operated  by  the  Office 
of  Coal  Research,  the  new  National 
Training  School  for  Boys,  now  under 
construction,  and  the  proposed  Appala- 
chian Environmental  Health  Laboratory, 
plans  for  which  are  now  being  formalized 
by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  at  least  a  small 
role  in  helping  to  bring  the.se  fine  struc- 
tures— as  well  as  the  fine  men  and 
women  who  serve  in  them — to  my  State. 


NEW  FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINIS- 
TRATION SAFETY  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration issued  new  rules  Imposing  strict 
requirements  on  both  aircraft  manu- 
facturers and  commercial  edrlines  de- 


signed to  provide  more  protection  for 
air  passengers  in  so-called  survivable 
crashes.  I  commend  Administrator  Mc- 
Kee  for  his  decision  which,  I  believe,  will 
save  himdreds  and  perhaps  even  thou- 
sands of  lives  during  the  1970's  when  air 
passengers  will  be  flying  in  aircraft  with 
capacities  of  300  to  500  passengers. 

Prom  1961  through  1965,  there  were 
17  survivable  air  crashes  in  which  698 
people  were  involved — 419  survived,  but 
279  died  due  to  the  fire,  smoke,  and  con- 
fusion following  the  crash.  When  new 
planes,  which  will  carry  up  to  490  pas- 
sengers, and  others  to  300  passengers  are 
put  into  service,  two  air  crashes  could 
risk  more  people's  lives  in  survivable 
crashes  than  were  at  risk  in  the  17 
crashes  from  1961  through  1965. 

More  than  half  of  all  airline  accidents 
occur  on  takeoffs,  approaches,  or  land- 
ings, at  or  around  airports.  More  air 
crashes,  therefore,  must  and  can  be  made 
survivable.  The  new  FAA  rules  are  de- 
signed to  do  just  that  by  reducing  the 
evacuation  time  from  2  minutes  to  90 
seconds;  by  making  cabin  interiors  fire 
resistant;  by  improving  access  to  emer- 
gency exits,  and  by  requiring  redesign 
of  landing  gears  to  minimize  the  danger 
of  fire  from  ruptured  fuel  lines  in  the 
event  of  hard  landings  or  crashes. 

Administrator  McKee's  decision  is  a 
far-reaching  one,  which  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  public  and  great  cost  to 
the  manufacturers  and  airlines.  These 
rules  are  the  most  sweeping  issued  bv  the 
FAA  since  its  creation  in  1958.  By  the 
same  token  I  believe  they  will  enhance 
the  protection  of  air  travelers  more  than 
any  action  taken  by  the  FAA. 

More  people  travel  by  air  today  than 
by  any  other  means  of  commercial  trans- 
portation. It  is  time  to  give  them  the 
type  of  protection  that  modem  technol- 
ogy is  capable  of  providing.  The  air  trav- 
elers of  the  future  will  owe  a  great  debt 
to  Administrator  McKee  for  his  insist- 
ence that  their  safety  be  the  first  con- 
sideration of  the  aircraft  manufacturers 
and  the  airlines  in  designing  and  operat- 
ing modern  jet  aircraft. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  received 
from  Administrator  McKee.  a  copy  of  the 
FAA  press  release  annovmcing  the  new 
regulations,  and  articles  on  this  subject 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
requested  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Department  of  Transportation, 
Federal  Avi.ation  Administration. 
Washington.  DC.  September  19.  1967. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Aviation,  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    Chairman:    We    have    recently 
made  revisions  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Regu- 
lations. Part  25  and  Part  121,  which  I  believe 
may  be  of  Interest  to  you. 

The  new  regulations  are  concerned  with 
crashworthlness  and  emergency  evacuation, 
and  are  the  results  of  several  years  of  ex- 
tensive study  and  evaluation  by  both  the 
agency  and  Industry. 

We  believe  the  Improvements  brought 
about  by  these  regulations  will  contribute  to 
air  safety. 
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The  enclosed  summary  should  provide  you 
with  the  essentials  of  the  changes,  and  I  will 
be  happy  to  discuss  them  with  you  In  detail 
or  arrange  a  further  briefing  If  it  would  be 
helpful. 

Sincerely, 

William  F.  McKee, 

Administrator. 

FAA  Issues  New  Passenger  Emergency 

Evacuation  Rules 
New   rules  designed   to   improve   substan- 
tially  passenger   chances   for  surviving   air- 
plane crashes  were  announced  today  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

PAA's  new  "Crashworthlness  and  Passen- 
ger Evacuation  Standards  for  Transport  Cate- 
gory Airplanes"  require  extensive  safety  Im- 
provements m  both  airline  equipment  now 
In  service  and  in  designs  of  new  planes  not 
yet  type  certificated. 

In  general,  the  new  rules  take  effect  Octo- 
ber 24,  1967.  Large  capacity  Jets,  smaller, 
shorter  range  planes  and  other  "T"  cate- 
gory aircraft  not  yet  type  certificated  will 
have  to  meet  most  of  the  new  requirements 
to  qualify  for  type  certificates,  regardless 
of  when  type  certification  was  originally 
applied  for. 

Aircraft  now  in  service  or  already  type 
certificated  will  have  to  meet  most  of  the 
retrofit  changes  required  under  the  new  rules 
by  October  1,  1969.  This  lead  time  will 
give  airlines  enough  time  to  make  the  re- 
quired modifications.  There  are  some  re- 
quired modifications  which  must  be  made 
within  12  to  18  months.  Several  require- 
ments must  be  met  by  October  24,  1967. 

Stretched  versions  of  current  Jet  trans- 
ports are  likewise  subject  to  the  new  rules. 

For  the  first  time,  airplane  manufacturers 
will  have  to  demonstrate  a  90-second  emer- 
gency evacuation  using  a  full  and  represent- 
ative passenger  load,  before  they  t^lll  be 
Issued  type  certificates.  Present  FAA  rules  re- 
quire the  airlines  to  demonstrate  passenger 
evacuation,  allowing  two  minutes  for  com- 
plete evacuation. 

Under  the  new  rules,  carriers  will  have 
to  conduct  90-second  evacuation  demonstra- 
tions when  they  introduce  new  or  signifi- 
cantly modified  equipment  into  service,  or 
when  passenger  seating  capacity  Is  Increased 
by  five  per  cent  or  more. 

Some  of  the  Improvements  required  in 
passenger  transports   now   In  service  are: 

By  October  24.  1967:  ready  accessibility 
of  all  emergency  exits  for  passenger  evacua- 
tion regardless  of  the  number  of  occupants 
present  on  ,any  particular  flight;  all  passen- 
ger seatbacks  in  upright  position  for  take- 
offs  and  landings:  flight  attendants  sta- 
tioned near  floor  level  exits  and  uniformly 
spaced  during  takeoff  and  landing;  the  pas- 
senger briefing  instruction  cards  on  emer- 
gency evacuation  procedures  (located  In 
pocket  of  seatback  facing  passenger)  will 
describe  only  the  specific  type  aircraft. 

By  October  24.  1968:  better  access  to  over- 
wing  exits  by  eliminating  interference  from 
seatback  In  the  Immediate  area  of  the  exit; 
cabin  linings  with  self-extlngulshlng  prop- 
erties for  Improved  resistance  to  fire;  planes 
not  yet  tj'pe  certificated  by  October  24,  1967, 
will  have  such  materials  Installed  before 
leaving  the  factory;  airline  transports  now 
In  service  which  do  not  already  have  Inte- 
riors with  self-extlngulshlng  qualities  must 
have  them  In  after  this  date  with  their  flrst 
major  cabin  overhaul  or  refurbishing  of  pas- 
senger cabin  interior. 

By  April  24.  1969:  restraints  for  stowing 
carry-on  baggage  to  prevent  baggage  from 
creating  a  hazard  In  the  event  of  an  acci- 
dent. 

By  October  1.  1969:  automatic  self-sup- 
porting, 10-second  escape  slides  from  each 
floor  level  exit  in  the  cabin  higher  than  six 
feet  above  the  ground  (slides  maxiufactured 
on   or  after  October   24,   1967   will   have  to 


meet  new  standards  calling  for  automatic 
Inflatabllity  In  not  more  than  10  seconds 
after  actuation  i;  slip-resistant  and  clearly 
marked  escape  routes  from  each  overwing 
exit;  emergency  lighting  control  switch  in- 
stalled In  passenger  cabin  for  operation  by 
flight  attendants — this  to  be  an  additional 
switch  to  one  now  Installed  In  pilot  com- 
partment; this  requirement  also  applies  to 
planes  not  yet  type  certificated;  all  floor 
level  exits  must  meet  new  emergency  exit 
requirements. 

Airplanes  which  have  not  yet  received  FAA 
type  certification  must  meet  the  airworthi- 
ness requirements  specified  for  transports 
now  in  service,  as  appropriate.  In  addition, 
they  must  also  satisfy  various  additional  re- 
quirements. Emergency  exits  in  future 
planes  must  be  uniformly  distributed.  In 
the  case  of  very  large  transports,  increased 
exit-to-passenger  ratios  are  specified.  For 
aircraft  with  300  seats  or  more,  side  exits 
must  be  either  Type  I.  floor  level  exits,  which 
require  openings  at  least  24  Inches  wide  by 
48  inches  high,  or  Type  A.  floor  level  exits, 
which  are  at  least  42  by  72  Inches,  larger  than 
any  present  emergency  exits.  Type  A  exits 
must  have  double-width  slides  fully  deploy- 
able  in  10  seconds. 

Manufacturers  seeking  FAA  certification  of 
additional  passenger  seating  capacity  on  the 
basis  of  their  aircraft  being  equipped  with 
ventral  exits  or  tail  cone  exits,  must  fully 
qualify  such  exits  for  passenger  emergency 
evacuation  purposes  to  receive  such  authori- 
zation. 

Improved  landing  gear  design  require- 
ments must  be  met  for  type  certlflcation,  to 
minimize  rupture  of  fuselage  fuel  lines  In 
the  event  of  landing  gear  failure  or  crash. 
Associated  with  this  requirement  are  new 
rules  for  better  protection  of  fuel  lines  and 
electrical  cables  against  fuel  leakage.  Fuel 
lines  must  have  sufficient  flexibility  and 
strength  to  allow  sonje  stretching  without 
leaking.  Power  cables  must  likewise  have 
added  flexibility  and  strength  and,  in  addi- 
tion, be  isolated  from  the  fuel  lines. 

The  new  rules  are  based  on  FAA  Notices  of 
Proposed  Rule-Making  (Notices  66-26  and 
66-26 A)  dated  July  29  and  September  2,  1966. 
These  notices  were  issued  as  a  result  of  a 
public  conference,  extensive  government- 
industry  discussions,  and  special  studies  by 
FAA's  "Task  Force  for  Crashworthlness  and 
Passenger  Evacuation." 

FAA  win  consider  additional  revisions  of 
the  regulations,  as  advances  in  the  state-of- 
the-art  allow,  to  further  Increase  the  proba- 
bility of  passenger  survivability  during  acci- 
dents. To  this  end,  follow-on  government 
and  industry  development  programs  have 
been  established  to  devise  new  techniques, 
designs,  and  equipment. 

In  progress  now  are  programs  to  develop 
more  effective  self-extinguishing  character- 
istics for  aircraft  Interior  materials,  cabin 
fire  suppressant  systems,  protection  from 
smoke  and  fumes,  gelled  fuels,  improved 
emergency  lighting  and  exit  conspicuity,  and 
improved  evacuation  facilities  and  tech- 
niques. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  20,  19671 

Air  Safety   Rules  Stietened— Cost   Is  Put 

AT  $2  Billion — FAA  Moves  To  Lessen  Fire 

Risk    and    To    Speed    Evacuations    From 

Planes  in  Survivable  Crash  Landings 

(By  Evert  Clark) 
WASHmoTON,  September  19. — Sweeping  new 
rules  aimed  at  saving  more  lives  In  airline 
crashes   were   Issued   today   by   the   Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

The  rules  will  cost  airlines  and  manufac- 
turers almost  $2-bllllon  in  the  next  few  years, 
according  to  Industry  estimates.  Presumably, 
much  of  this  cost  will  be  passed  on  to  air 
travelers. 

All  the  rules  are  Intended  to  make  so- 
called  "survivable"  crashes  more  survivable. 


The  majority  of  airline  acoldents  occur  on 
take-off.  approach  to  an  airport  or  landing, 
and  many  passengers  survive  them. 

Prom  1961  through  1965.  for  example.  279 
persons  died  in  17  survivable  crashes,  but  419 
lived.  Fire,  smoke  and  the  confusion  the 
crashes  create  are  blamed  for  most  of  the 
deaths. 

The  rule  changes  and  new  rules  made 
public  today  seek  to  lessen  the  risk  of  fire 
nnd  to  speed  evacuation  of  a  crashed  air- 
craft whether  or  not  fire  occurs.  Dozens  of 
existing  rules  are  affected  by  the  changes. 

The  changes  include  easier  access  to  exits, 
better  marketing  and  lighting  of  exits,  greater 
protection  for  fuel  and  electric  materials  for 
walls  and  ceilings,  better  restraint  of  bag- 
gage and  a  requirement  that  75  percent  of 
the  lights  continue  to  burn  even  if  the  fuse- 
lage is  broken  open. 

plan  for  two  airports 
In  New  York,  meanwhile,  major  airlines 
and  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  took 
Joint  steps  to  ease  air  traffic  congestion  at 
the  city's  major  airports  by  attracting  pri- 
vate planes  to  smaller  flelds. 

Included  in  the  steps  were  an  agreement 
by  Pan  American  World  Airways  to  develop 
and  operate  Teterboro  Airport  In  New  Jer- 
sey and  Republic  Airport  In  Nassau  County 
and  the  starting  of  nonstop  bus  service  be- 
tween Teterboro  and  the  West  Side  Airlines 
Terminal  In  Manhattan. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  new  require- 
ment of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
is  that  new  planes  must  have  enough  exits 
for  a  full  load  of  passengers  to  get  out  in  90 
seconds  by  using  the  exists  on  only  one  side. 
The  time  requirement  now  is  120  seconds. 

For  the  first  time,  the  manufacturer  wlU 
have  to  demonstrate  this  capability  before 
the  FA. A.  will  certify  his  plane  for  'use. 
Until  now  this  burden  has  been  on  the  air- 
lines. 

Most  planes  already  in  use  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  90-second  rule  for  two 
years  unless  an  airline  wants  to  modify  the 
planes  or  to  increase  seating  capacity  by  5 
per  cent  or  more. 

The  evacuation  time  for  planes  now  In 
service  should  be  decreased,  however,  by 
other  new  rules  affecting  the  access  to  exits 
and  the  spacing  of  flight  attendants. 

The  rule  changes  take  effect  at  various 
times  between  next  Oct  24  to  Oct.  1.  1969. 
Many  will  require  modifications  to  existing 
planes. 

Clifford  W.  Walker,  the  aviation  agency's 
deputv  associate  administrator  for  programs, 
said  at  a  news  conference  at  P.AA.  headquar- 
ters that  the  modification  may  "cost  an  air- 
line one  seat,  two  seau.  three  or  four  seats," 
depending  on  the  plane's  size  and  seating 
arrangement. 

"This  Is  a  big  rule-making."  Mr.  Walker 
said.  "It  Is  one  of  the  most  expensive  we 
have  come  up  with.  Most  of  these  things  deal 
with  the  basic  commodity  an  airline  has  to 
pel] — passenger  seats,  space  in  the  cabin — 
and  BO  many  of  these  are  infringements  on 
this  commodity. 

"But  we  really  are  talking  about  saving 
the  lives  of  people  .  .  .  I'm  afraid  we  didn't 
make  a  cost-beneflt  study  of  what  that  few 
Inches  Involved." 

The  Industry  has  had  about  a  year  to  com- 
ment specifically  on  the  rule  changes  an- 
nounced today.  But  discussions  of  many  of 
them  date  back  to  1961  when  Najeeb  Halaby, 
former  administrator  of  the  aviation  agency, 
called  airline  presidents  together  to  discuss 
evacuation  problems. 

Some  proposed  rule  changes  were  deferred 
pending  more  research  and  development 
work. 

Mr.  Walker  said.  "We  haven't  as  far  as  I 
know  backed  off  from  any  proposals  because 
of  expense  to  manufacturers  or  operators. 
And  where  we  have  backed  off,  It  Is  not  quit- 
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ting.  It  U  where  they  have  convinced  us  that 
more  work  wlil  produce  better  changes  than 
we  could  get  now." 

Changes  effective  next  month  will  Include 
a  rule  that  all  emergency  exits  be  readily 
accessible  Some  are  now  blocked  off  In  areas 
where  there  are  few  seats.  Others  will  require 
that  all  seat  belts  be  In  the  upright  position 
for  landing  and  take-off  and  that  flight  at- 
tendants be  spaced  through  the  cabin  near 
regular  exits. 

AUTOMATIC    ESCAPE    SLTOES 

By  October  of  1969.  each  floor-level  exit 
In  the  cabin  that  Is  more  than  six  feet  above 
the  ground  must  have  automatic,  self-sup- 
porting escape  slides  that  go  Into  position 
In  10  seconds. 

Some  planes  now  have  10-second  slides  but 
many  have  slides  that  are  neither  automatic 
nor  self-supporting.  Some  slides  now  must  be 
pulled  taut  from  the  ground  by  the  first  pas- 
sengers to  get  out.  But  the  P.A.A.  found 
that  "If  It  got  too  hot  those  people  might 
leave."  Mr.  Walker  said. 

Seats  near  emergency  exlsta  now  must  be 
capable  of  being  folded  all  the  way  forward 
"but  a  lot  of  passengers  didn't  know  that." 
he  said.  A  rule  taking  effect  next  year  will 
require  that  no  seat  back  can  Interfere  with 
access  to  such  an  exit. 

These  examples  illustrate  the  degree  to 
which  the  new  rules  are  based  on  what  has 
been  learned  from  crashes.  In  this  sense  they 
are  "hindsight"  rules — though  some  grew  out 
of  problems  discovered  as  the  agency  required 
airlines  to  demonstrate  evacuation  capabili- 
ties In  simulated  crashes,  and  some  from  test 
crashes  of  planes  filled  with  llfe-Uke  dum- 
mies. 

By  l!)69.  escape  routes  leading  over  a  wing 
from  an  emergency  exit  will  have  to  be  sllp- 
reslstant  and  clearly  marked. 

"Everyone  wants  to  keep  that  wing  highly 
polished,"  Mr.  Walker  said.  "We  want  It  anti- 
skid." 

OUTSnjE    EXIT    MARK1N08 

Exits  are  also  to  be  marked  on  the  outside 
of  the  plane  In  the  future.  This  grows  out  of 
complaints  by  rescuers  that  they  sometimes 
could  not  find  the  exits  to  help  passengers 
trapped  Inside. 

An  Important  change  aimed  at  cutting  the 
rUk  of  fire  will  require  that  landing  gear 
must  not  puncture  the  fuselage  fuel  system. 
This  "removes  the  hazard  of  pumping  burn- 
ing fuel  Into  the  fuselage  from  a  broken 
line" — something  that  has  occurred  In 
crashes,  the  agency  said. 

The  larger  300-  to  500-passenger  Jets  that 
win  go  Into  service  In  a  few  years  will  be  re- 
quired In  some  cases  to  have  two  long  aisles, 
cross-aisles  and  double-width  exits  with 
double-width  slides,  Mr.  Walker  said. 

"We  are  not  requiring  the  aircraft  of  to- 
day to  have  more  holes  and  exits  Installed." 
Mr.  Walker  said.  "We  might  be  hurting  our- 
selves more  than  helping  If  we  did. 

"But  we're  saying  If  you've  got  holes  In 
that  aircraft,  make  them  available — don't 
block  them  up." 

Years  of  development  and  regulation  have 
produced  planes  that  'will  take  a  real  batter- 
ing and  p.wsengers  are  still  alive."  Mr.  Walker 
said.  "So  the  Idea  Is  to  get  them  out  be- 
fore Are.  fumes  or  something  else  gets  them." 

[Prom    the    Washington    (D.C.t    Post.    Sept. 

20.  19671 

FAA    Stiffens    Plane    Safety    Regulations 

(By  David  Hoffman) 

Stringent  new  rules  to  enhance  passengers' 
chances  of  surviving  serious  airline  accidents 
were  announced  yesterday  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

In  general,  the  rules  require  l.irger.  more 
accessible  emergency  exits,  the  use  of  "self- 
extinguishing"  materials  m  cabin  constrtic- 
tlon.  self-inflating  escape  slides  at  every 
fuselage  door,  the  tying  down  of  carry-on 
baggage  and  Improved  emergency  lighting. 

Not  since  Its  creation  in  1958  has  the  FAA 


promulgated  rules  of  greater  consequence  to 
the  airlines,  the  aircraft  manufacturers  and 
the  traveling  public. 

An  elaborate  timetable  governs  when  air- 
lines and  manufacturers  must  comply  with 
the  rules.  Some  must  be  implemented  by  Oct. 
24,  others  at  12-,  18-.  and  24-month  Inter- 
vals thereafter. 

FAA  officials  refused  yesterday  to  estimate 
how  much  the  package  of  new  regulations 
will  cost  the  alrUnes  and  the  manufacturers 
in  years  ahead.  However,  the  new  rules  close- 
ly parallel  proposals  circulated  by  the  agency 
In  July,  1966. 

The  Aerospace  Industries  Association  com- 
plained at  the  time  that  If  production  of  air- 
craft was  halted  to  await  fabrication  of 
newly  required  parts,  more  than  30,000 
workers  would  lose  their  Jobs  at  Boeing  and 
Douglas,  aircraft  deliveries  would  be  set 
back  6  to  22  months,  and  the  companies 
forced  to  swallow  a  bill  for  $663  million. 

AIRLINES     AXE    BITTER 

If  anything,  the  airline  Industry  was  even 
more  bitter.  The  Air  Transport  Association, 
which  represents  some  40  scheduled  carriers, 
argued  that  PAA's  rulemaking  would  cost 
$1  35  billion  In  overhaul  costs  and  lost  reve- 
nue. Airlines  assumed  that,  on  the  average, 
modifications  ordered  by  FAA  would  result 
in  the  loss  of  4  percent  of  the  passenger 
seats  available. 

PAA's  new  "crashworthlness  and  passenger 
evacuation  standards  for  transport  category 
aircraft"  are  designed  to  protect  passengers 
involved  In  so-called  "survivable"  accidents. 
In  these,  passengers  survive  the  Initial  im- 
pact handily,  but  then  perish  from  burns  or 
smoke  Inhalation  In  the  resulting  fire. 

ACCIDENT    TOLL 

Thus,  in  1962,  80  survived  and  64  were 
killed  In  three  survivable  accidents.  In  1963, 
there  were  45  survivors  and  19  fatalities  In 
six  such  accidents.  In  1964.  there  were  two 
accidents  involving  27  survivors  and  49  fa- 
talities. In  1965,  157  survived  and  51  died  in 
three    survivable    accidents. 

Under  the  new  rules,  airlines  and  manu- 
facturers will  have  to  demonstrate  that  a 
full  load  of  passengers  can  evacuate  a  new 
aircraft  in  90  seconds  before  that  plane  can 
be  placed  in  service.  Tliose  pretending  to  be 
passengers  are  allowed  to  use  only  half  the 
available  exits,  and  in  their  number  must  be 
a  representative  percentage  of  women, 
elderly  men  and  dolls  (to  simulate  Infants 
in  arms) . 

The  old  rule  allowed  airlines  to  show  all 
passengers  could  be  gotten  out  In  120  sec- 
onds. 

Effective  on  April  25.  1969.  one  of  the  new 
rules  will  require  that  when  landing  gears 
fall  during  exceptionally  hard  landings,  the 
gear  must  not  puncture  the  plane's  fuel  sys- 
tem. On  Nov.  11.  1965.  a  United  Air  Lines  727 
Jetliner  touched  down  hard  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
Its  landing  gear  was  squashed  up  into  the 
fuselage  where  it  ruptured  a  fuel  line.  Of  91 
aboard.  43  died  In  the  resulting  fire. 

LIST    OF    RULES 

The  following  rules  become  effective  on 
Oct.  24: 

All  passenger  seat  backs  must  be  in  the 
upright  position  for  takeoff  and  landing: 
flight  attendants  must  be  uniformly  spaced 
around  the  cabin  during  takeoff  and  land- 
ing: the  passenger  instruction  cards  on  how 
to  evacuate  the  aircraft  In  an  emergency  will 
deal  only  with  the  plane  being  ridden,  not 
whole  families  of  planes. 

By  Oct.  24.  1968,  airlines  will  have  to  re- 
mov'e  seats  in  the  Immediate  area  of  emer- 
gency exits  and  line  cabins  with  materials 
more  resistant  to  fire. 

Carry-on  baggage  must  be  "restrained," 
either  by  tie-downs  under  the  seat  or  by 
special  containers,  by  April  24.  1969. 

By  Oct.  1.  1969,  new  slides  must  be  In- 
stalled at  doors  more  than  six  feet  above 
ground  level.  The  slides  must  be  self-sup- 
porting   and    Inflate    automatically    In    not 


more  than  10  seconds.  There  must  be  non- 
sUp  material  affixed  to  over-the-wlng  escape 
routes,  and  these  routes  must  be  clearly 
marked. 

PROPOSAL    IN    1961 

Many  of  the  rules  actually  adopted  were 
proposed  as  long  ago  as  1961.  They  grew  out 
of  the  crash  of  a  United  Air  Lines  DC-8 
at  Denver.  Colo .  in  July  of  that  year.  On 
landing,  the  Jetliner  skidded  off  the  run- 
way, struck  a  truck,  and  began  burning. 

There  were  41  passengers  and  three  emer- 
gency exits  in  the  first  class  cabin,  one  exit 
for  every  14  passengers.  No  one  died  there 
In  the  tourist  cabin  were  81  passengers  and 
only  one  exit.  Sixteen  died  there,  probably  of 
smoke  inhalation  as  they  sat  still  In  their 
seats. 

On  Nov.  15,  1966,  Fenwal  Inc..  an  old-line 
manufacturer  of  safety  devices,  briefed  the 
FAA  on  a  system  that  would  prevent  the  out- 
break of  fire  In  an  airliner  cabin  for  five  min- 
utes after  Initial  Impact.  The  system  uses 
F^eon  to  suppress  the  flames.  It  Is  not  In- 
stalled In  any  airliner. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the:e  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
September  21, 1967.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  September  20,  1967: 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
Francis  H.  McAdams.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  for  the  term 
expiring  December  31,  1972.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

United  Nations 

Roger  W.  Tubby,  of  New  York,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica   to    the    European    office   of    the    United 
Nations,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 
Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  1, 
consular  officers,  and  secretaries  in  the  dip- 
lomatic service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 

John  F.  L.  Ghiardl,  of  Michigan 

William  J.  Handley.  of  Virginia. 

Arthur  W.  Hummel,  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

Now  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  2  and 
secreuries  in  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be 
also  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Donald  C.  Bergus.  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  T.  Schneider,  of  New  Hampshire 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  2.  a  consular  officer,  and  a  sec- 
retary in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Dr.  WlUard  P.  Shadel.  Jr  .  of  Washington. 

Now  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  3  and 
a  secretarv  in  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be 
also  u  consular  officer  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

George  M   Barbls.  of  California. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  3.  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secre- 
tary In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Robert   A.   Deitchman,    of    Virginia. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  4.  consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 


Thomas  Prince,  of  Illinois. 

A.  Irwin  Rubensteln.  of  Florida. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  oflBcers 
of  class  7  to  class  6: 

Michael  R.  Anzivlna.  of  New  York. 

James  L.  Birnes,  of  Florida. 

Gilbert  R.  Callaway,  of  Arkansas. 

Richard  Castrodale.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  O.  Cecil,  of  California. 

Carl  B.  Cunningham,  of  California. 

Donald  A.  Guerriero.  of  New  Jersey. 

FYancis  S.  M.  Hodsoll.  of  New  York. 

William  L.  Jacobsen,  Jr.,  of  Washington. 

Miss  Karen  D.  Jenkins,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  R.  Little,  of  New  York. 

Doyce  R.  McNaughton.  of  Texas. 

Nicholas  C.  H.  MacNeil  of  New  Jersey. 

Edward  M.  Malloy.  of  New  York. 

Roger  Morris,  of  Missouri. 

Denman  T.  Snow  II.  of  Georgia. 

Richard  A.  Virden,  of  Minnesota. 

Joel  M.  Woldman.  of  Ohio. 

Murray  B.  Woldman,  of  Ohio. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  7  to  class  6  and  to  be  also  consular 
officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Robert  G.  Houdek,  of  Illinois. 

Kenton  W   Keith,  of  Missouri. 

Robert  L.  Michael,  of  Ohio. 

Thomas  J.  Wajda.  of  Ohio. 

Phillips  S.  Waller,  of  California. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  8  to  class  7: 

Peter  J.  .^ntlco.  of  New  York. 

Robert  B.  Boettcher.  of  Texas. 

Miss  Michele  M   Bova.  of  Maryland. 

Bruce  W.  Clark,  of  California. 

Hervey  Parke  Clarke.  Jr..  of  California. 

Wayne  L  Cooper,  of  New  York. 

Arthur  S.  Decad.  of  New  York. 

Rust  M.  Deming.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Miss  M.  Dell  Fleming,  of  IxDulslana. 

Donald  B  Kursch,  of  New  York. 

John  P.  Lyle.  of  New  York. 

John  D  Marks,  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  M.  Maxim,  of  New  York. 

John  L.  Nesvig,  of  Minnesota. 

Wesley  H,  Parsons,  of  Arizona. 

Robert  David  Plotkin.  of  California. 

David  Phillip  Rehfuss,  of  Oregon. 

John  R.  Savage,  of  California. 

Daniel  Scherr,  of  New  York. 

Raymo!id  G.  H.  Seitz.  of  Texas. 

Keith  L.  Wauchope,  of  Virginia. 

David  J.  Zimmerman,  of  New  York. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  8  to  class  7  and  to  be  also  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Lawrence  E.  Christmas,  of  Texas. 

Paul  P.  Pilkauskas.  of  New  York. 

Clyde  V.  Prestowltz.  Jr.,  of  Hawaii. 

Roger  E.  Sack,  of  New  York. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  7,  consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Paul  B.  Altemus,  of  New  Jersey. 

Richard  W.  Baker.  III.  of  New  Jersey. 

John  B.  Barton,  of  South  Carolina. 

Robert  D.  Blackwill,  of  Nevada. 

David  Bloch,  of  New  York. 

Michael  Carpenter,  of  Florida. 

Louis  E.  Chappuie.  of  Maryland. 

Henry  L.  Clarke,  of  South  Carolina. 

Brian  G.  Crowe,  of  New  York. 

James  C.  Dean,  of  Illinois. 

Paul  R.  Dekar,  of  California. 

John  M.  Dobson.  of  California. 

Michael  L.  Durkee,  of  New  York. 

John  C.  Farrell.  of  Colorado. 

John  David  Forbes,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Galen  W.  Fox,  of  Hawaii. 

Jon  M.  Glbney.  of  New  York. 

Richard  J.  Gilbert,  of  Hawaii. 

G.  Gene  Griffiths,  of  Tennessee. 

Thomas  P.  Hamilton,  of  Hawaii. 

Roger  G.  Harrison,  of  California. 

Miss  Eleanor  Hicks,  of  Ohio. 

Richard  L.  Howell,  of  Florida. 

Stanley  R.  Ifshln,  of  New  York. 


Harry  Kopp,  of  New  York. 

Michael  D.  Love,  of  Oklahoma. 
Ralph  L.  Lowry,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  A.  Mast,  of  South  Dakota. 

David  C.  McGaffey,  of  Michigan. 

Michael  S.  McGill,  of  Missouri. 

Miss  Karen  E.  Ondras,  of  Massachusetts. 
Jason  H.  Parker,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Alec  M.  Peltier,  of  California. 

Darryl  L.  Penner,  of  Michigan. 

Robert  M.  Perito,  of  Colorado. 

Dennis  M.  Peterson,  of  Minnesota. 

Alex  W.  Pleasic.  of  Connecticut. 

Kenneth  H.  Rabin,  of  New  York. 

Floyd  A.  Rlggs,  of  Virginia. 

Jack  M.  Seymour,  Jr  .  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dane  F.  Smith.  Jr.,  of  New  Mexico 

David  A.  Sousa,  of  Massachusetts, 

J.  Clagett  Taylor,  Jr..  of  Florida. 

Ward  C.  Tliompson.  of  New  Hampshire. 

Dan  E.  Turnquist,  of  Colorado. 

Edward  S.  Walker,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Irving  A.  Williamson,  Jr.,  of  Missouri. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  8,  consular  officers,  and  secretaries 
In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

Eugene  C.  Bailey,  of  California. 

Guy  Burton,  of  New  York. 

Timothy  Michael  Carney,  of  Nebraska. 

Robert  T.  Coonrod,  of  New  York. 

John  B.  Craig,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Kathleen  J.  Croom.  of  Missouri. 

Richard  D.  Cummins,  of  New  York. 

Jeffrey  R.  Cunningham,  of  Idaho. 

Robert  F.  Etorr,  of  California. 

Tabor  E.  Dunman,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Arthur  J.  Hardman,  of  New  York. 

Da\  id  C.  Harr,  of  Illinois. 

Sherman  N.  Hinson.  of  New  York. 

Allen  L.  Kelswetter.  of  Kansas. 

Terrence  H.  Kneebone.  of  Utah. 

William  U.  Lawrence,  of  Michigan. 

Thomas  D  Maher,  of  New  Jersey, 

Eugene  A  Nojek,  of  Illinois. 

Timothy  M.  Randall,  of  Illinois. 

John  W.  Solomon,  of  New  York. 

Donald  J.  Sutter,  of  New  Jersey. 

J.  Richard  Thurman,  of  Kentucky. 

Miss  Dena-Kay  E.  Wade,  of  Virginia. 

Matthew  P.  Ward.  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  LaVerne  Williamson,  Jr.,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Thomas  J.  Dal  ton.  of  New  York. 

Charles  M.  Elkinton.  of  Virginia. 

Robert  T.  Fries,  cf  California. 

Roy  H.  Green.  Jr..  of  California. 

Charles  E.  Luckett,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

John  H.  Stein,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  and  secretaries  In  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Orville  H.  Bathe,  of  California. 

Daniel  A.  Billings,  of  Virginia. 

Paul  P.  Blackburn,  of  tlie  District  of 
Columbia. 

Robert  J.  Bryant,  of  Virginia. 

Terrence  M.  Burke,  of  Virginia. 

David  M.  Burns,  of  Kansas. 

Frederick  S.  Buschmeyer,  of  Virginia. 

George  A.  Chritton.  Jr.,  of  California. 

William  J.  Clair,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  A.  CoUlnge.  of  Virginia. 

George  A.  T.  Donely.  of  New  Jersey. 

Horace  Y.  Edwards,  of  Texas. 

Daniel  S.  Endsley,  of  California. 

Paul  W.  Erlckson.  of  Maryland. 

John  W.  Hennessy.  of  Connecticut. 

Richard  H.  Jeanneret.  of  New  Jersey. 

Ivan  T.  Klecka,  of  Illinois. 

Michael  A.  Krlstula,  of  California. 

David  K.  Langstaff.  of  Virginia. 

Frederick  W.  Latrash,  of  California. 

Andre  J.  Le  Gallo.  of  New  Jersey. 

John  R.  McCarthy,  of  Florida. 

James  T.  McGIoln,  of  Michigan. 

Edward  J.  McHale,  of  Virginia. 

Henrv  L.  Miller.  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Richard  T.  Muller,  of  New  York. 


Earle  R.  Myrlck,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Merwln  W.  Peake,  of  Missouri. 
Ray  Peppers,  of  South  Carolina. 
Edgar  L.  Piret,  of  Minnesota 
Kenneth  R.  Rackman.  of  Virginia. 
FVancis  Y.  Savage,  of  Virginia. 
Miss  Helen  Semmerling.  of  Michigan 
Abraham  M.  Sirkln,  of  Maryland, 
C    Frank  Stone  III.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 

Herbert  W.  Tlmrud.  of  Virginia. 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer  to  be  a  sec- 
retary m  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Joseph  Leo  St.  Lawrence,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Foreign  Service  staff  officers  to  be  consular 
officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Miss  Florence  C.  Adamson.  of  Oregon. 
Miss  Allison  Bailey,  of  Missouri. 
Miss  Margaret  J.  Barnhart,  of  Pennsylvania. 
William  M.  Campbell,  of  Virginia. 
Miss  Diane  Daniel,  of  Arizona. 
Willie  J.  Green,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Ronald  A  Gzehoviak.  of  Nebraska. 
Miss  Peggy  A.  Hall,  of  North  Carolina, 
Harry  D  Hobbs,  of  Florida. 
Bruce  M  Holly,  of  California. 
William  H.  Holm,  of  Washington. 
Miss  Mary  M.  Kelley.  of  Texas. 
James  F.  Knickerbocker,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 
Richard  A.  McCoy,  of  New  Jersey. 
Donald  R.  Ness,  of  Washington. 
Richard  W.  Rauh,  of  Illinois. 
Miss  Audrey  E.  Roughton.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mrs.  Lucy  G.  SUverthorne,  of  New  York. 
Richard  L.  Simpson,  of  Maryland. 
Charles  T.  Skoda,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  C.  Stebblns,  of  New  Mexico. 

Willam  H.  Tlenken.  of  Texas. 

Charles  J.  Tlghe,  of  New  York. 

William  P.  Vathls.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Mar>-  Eileen  Welch,  of  California. 

The  following-named  persons,  now  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  class  2  and  secretaries  In 
the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  consular 
officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

J.  Wesley  Adams,  Jr..  of  Illinois. 

Murray  E.  Jackson,  of  Illinois. 

■Valdemar  N.  L.  Johnson,  of  Florida. 

Alexander  L.  Peaslee.  of  Ohio. 

For  promotion  from  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  6  to  class  5  and  to  be  also  a  con- 
sular officer  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Richard  C.  Devine,  of  Connecticut. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  5.  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secre- 
tary in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

Richard  C.  Graham,  of  Virginia. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  offl- 
cers  of  class  7  to  class  6: 

Bruce  A.  Abt,  of  Massachusetts. 

Harry  C  Blaney  III.  of  New  York. 

Philip  C.  Brown  of  Pennsylvania, 

Weldon  D.  Burson,  of  Texas. 

Richard  E.  Combs,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Tliomas  M.  Coony,  of  Connecticut. 

F.  Allen  Harris,  of  Texas. 

Richard  J.  Higgins,  of  Missouri. 

John  L.  Hirsch,  of  New  York. 

Lars  H.  Hydle.  of  Callfcrnia. 

John  J.  Maresca,  of  Connecticut. 

Henry  Young  McCown,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Joseph  W.  Moyle,  of  Minnesota. 

David  C.  Norton,  of  Florida. 

Peter  P.  Pe.ase,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  A.  Peck,  of  Iowa. 

Donald  L.  Plcard,  of  Minnesota. 

David  M.  Ransom,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

William  F.  Schrage,  of  Illinois. 

George  A.  Trail  III.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Paul  V.  Ward,  of  Florida. 

Richard  H.  Williams,  of  Utah. 

Joseph  A  B.  Winder,  of  Indiana. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  7  to  clEiss  6  and  to  be  also  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Conrad  M  Drescher.  of  New  York. 

Brooke  C.  Holmes,  of  California. 

Ira  H.  Levy,  of  Missouri. 
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James  B.  MacBa«,  Jr.,  of  Penneylvanla. 

Arnold  E.  Ogren.  of  California. 

James  H.  Taylor,  of  California. 

Miss  Virginia  L.  Warfleld,  of  California. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  8  to  class  7 : 

UlBs  Joan  E.  Broslus,  of  Massachusetts. 

Kent  V.  Pranlc,  ol  lUlnols. 

Charles  W.  Freeman.  Jr  .  cf  Virginia. 

Edward  W.   Gallagher,  of   New  York. 

Miss  April  Glasple.  ol  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Ralph  D.  Griffin  II.  of  Missouri 

Michael  J.  Hiblb,  of  New  York 

Michael  M.  Hornblow,  of  New  York. 

Howard  L.  McGowan,  of  Ohio. 

Kevin  J.  McGulre,  of  New  York 

Thoms  W.  Neely.  Jr..  of  New  York 

Robert  3.  Pace,  ot  New  York. 

Edward  W.  Runden.  of  Illinois. 

Carl  D.  Schultz  III.  of  Maryland 

Seton  Shanley.  of  New  Jersey 

Miss  Mary  C.  Smith,  of  California. 

Clifton  C.  Stanley,  Jr..  of  California. 

Michael  C.  Stephen,  of  Ohio. 

Larry  C.  Thompson,  of  Oklahoma 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  8  to  class  7  and  to  be  also  consular 
officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Terance  C.  Brennan,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Malcolm  Heaton  Butler,  of  Texas. 

Emll  Castro,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Victoria  R   Cordova,  of  Washington. 

William  Ross  Creach.  of   Missouri 

Thomas  P.  Gallagher,  of  New  Jersey. 

A.  Lester  Glad,  of  California. 

Thomas  C.  Hubbard,  of  Alabama. 

Hugh  J.  Ivory,  of  New  York 

Miss  Louise  E    Kelleher,  of  Massachusetts. 

Larrle  D.  Loehr.  of  California. 

Miss  Maureen  E.  Ryan,  of  Pennsylvania. 

S.  Dickson  Tenney,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Donald   B.  Westmore,  of  Washington. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  7,  consular  officers,  and  secreUrles  In 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America ; 

Larry  C.  Grahl,  of  Ohio. 


Miss  Jo  Ann  McMahon,  of  Maseachusetts. 

Michael    R.    Mllner,    of    California. 

Miss  Mary  Rose  Noberinl,  of  New  York, 

John  P.  Richard,  of  Connecticut. 

Richard  E.  Schwartz,  of  Missouri. 

John  Kendall  Ward,  of  New  York. 

Louis  B.  Warren.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  8.  consular  officers,  and  secretaries  In 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Gary  E.  Chafln,  of  Texas, 

Miss  Mary  E.  Gawronskl,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Katherlne  Mary  Kane,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Stevenson  Mcllvalne.  of  Virginia. 

Robert  C.  Myers,  of  Virginia. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer  to  b«  a 
consular  officer  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

John  H.  Kenney,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Anthony  Arnold,  of  Maryland. 

Anthony  J.  Bartolomuccl,  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  R  Baskett,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

John  C.  Beam,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Charles  F.  Blackman,  of  Maryland. 

Miss  P>atrlcla  E.  Connor,  of  Washington. 

Paul  K.  Cook,  of  Virginia. 

Peer  de  Sllva,  of  Oalilornla. 

Morton  F.  Fosberg,  of  Maryland. 

Kenneth  R.  Goodman,  of  Virginia. 

John  V.  Hedberg,  of  Maryland. 

Barnabas  B.  Hicks,  of  Florida. 

George  A.  Hodges.  Jr..  of  Massachusetts. 

Leo  G.  Karpoff.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

William  H.  Keogh.  of  Maryland, 

Alexander  A.  KUeforth,  of  Virginia 

Paul  J.  Krltsky.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Henry  R.  Langevln,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Francis  S.  Mason.  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Jamee  C  Mcintosh,  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  A  Rlcclo,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Robert  N.  Roth,  of  Maryland. 

Nestor  D.  Sanchez,  of  New  Mexico. 


Roscoe  N.  Sandlln,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Allan  D.  Sllberman,  of  Maryland. 

Stephen  B.  Tanner,  of  Texas. 

Joseph  L.  Then,  of  Illinois. 

Daniel  K.  Webster,  of  Virginia. 

John  W.  Whlteley,  of  Virginia. 

James  J.  Wlckel,  of  Virginia. 

Foreign  Service  staff  officers  to  be  consular 
officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Miss  R.  Maryetta  Ackenbom,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Chris  T.  Athos,  of  Florida. 

Mrs.  TJimma  D.  Beiswenger,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mrs.  Isela  Bulnes  Burget,  of  California. 

Tommy  J.  Gates,  of  Florida. 

Phillip  M.  Edwards,   of  South  Dakota. 

Serge  N.  Evanow,  of  Virginia. 

Harold  R.  Grlsser,  of  Missouri. 

Steven  A.  Haukness,  of  North  Dakota. 

John  R.  Hofmann,  of  Ohio. 

Walter  B.  Lockwood,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

Weldon  W.  Sandfort,  of  Arkansas. 

Miss  R.  Ann  Sheridan,  of  Iowa. 

MlsB  Lois   I.   Shlpp,   of   Ohio. 

Daniel  E.  Zellmer,  of  Missouri. 


CONFIRMATTONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  September  20,  1967: 

INTERNATIONAI,    ATOMIC    ENEROT     AOBNCT 
CONTKRENCX    REPRESB1*TATIVIS 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  of  California,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  nth  session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  tlie  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  11th  session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  International  Atomi«« 
Energy  Agency: 

Verne  B.  Lewis,  of  Maryland, 

Herman   Pollack,   of   Maryland, 

James  T.  Ramey.  of  Illinois. 

Henry  DeWolf  Smyth,  of  New  Jersey. 

Gerald  P.  Tape,  of  Maryland, 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


GoTernment  and  Bosiness  Can  Cooperate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or    PBNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20.  1967 

Mr.  NTX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Postal  Forum  held  In  Washington  last 
week  was  an  outstanding  example  of 
cooperation  between  business  and 
Grovemment. 

This  unique  2-day  meeting,  sponsored 
and  promoted  by  the  Postal  Service 
under  the  leadership  of  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Larr>'  O'Brien,  brought  together 
some  2,300  businessmen  and  postal  offi- 
cials from  throughout  the  Nation 

There  was  a  free  and  frank  exchange 
of  opinions  and  ideas  on  where  the 
Postal  Service  now  stands  and  what  can 
be  done  to  make  it  better  serve  the 
American  people  and  the  American  bus- 
iness community. 

The  Postmaster  General  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  having  the  foresight  and 
courage  to  schedule  this  unprecedented 
forum.  And  the  mtiilers  who  attended 


in  such  great  numbers  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  spending  their  time  and 
money  to  contribute  to  a  meaningful 
dialog  between  Government  and  private 
enterprise.  The  mailers  who  came  to  the 
meeting  paid  all  their  own  expenses  and 
a  registration  fee  to  attend  the  sessions. 

The  Post  Office  Department  arranged 
an  outstanding  pro.sjram,  and  businesses, 
with  an  important  stake  in  our  mail  de- 
livery system,  reciprocated  by  sending 
many  of  their  top  executives.  Mailers 
and  postal  officials  discussed  a  broad 
range  of  postal  problems  at  the  panel 
sessions  which  were  the  heart  of  the 
program. 

The  mailers  attending  the  forum  did 
not  pull  their  punches.  Where  they  have 
differences  with  the  Post  Office,  they  ex- 
pressed them  forthrightly,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  constructive  criticism. 

In  addition  to  meeting  with  local  and 
national  postal  officials,  the  mailers  had 
an  opportunity  to  exchange  views  with 
members  of  the  key  House  and  Senate 
committees  which  deal  with  postal  af- 
fairs. Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Post  Office  Committees  and  Post  Office 
Appropriations  Subcommittees  were  on 
hand  for  a  give-and-take  question-and- 


answer  session  that  I  am  sure  proved  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  all  concerned. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  provided  ;i 
fitting  climax  to  the  forum  with  a  speec.'i 
urging  American  industry  and  business 
to  commit  the  full  scope  of  their  talent 
and  resources  to  wiping  out  the  last 
vestiges  of  social  and  economic  injustice 
in  America. 

As  an  example  of  effective  business- 
government  cooperation,  the  National 
Postal  Forum  has  had  few  equals.  And 
at  the  close  of  the  forum  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien  pledged  that  the  recom- 
mendations which  grew  out  of  the  panel 
sessions  would  be  the  basis  for  an  im- 
mediate action  agenda  for  the  Post  Of- 
fice. 

The  Postmaster  General  also  an- 
nounced a  nationwide  drive  starting  im- 
mediately to  double  the  membership  in 
the  Mail  Users  Councils  located  through- 
out the  Nation.  These  councils,  composed 
of  local  postal  officials  and  mailers  who 
make  extensive  use  of  the  postal  service, 
are  the  backbone  of  the  Post  Office's 
campaign  to  enlist  the  ftQl  support  of  its 
customers  in  improving  mail  delivery. 
A  doubling  of  Mail  Users  Council  mem- 
bership could  not  help  but  result  in  more 
efficient  and  economical  postal  service 
for  the  entire  Nation. 
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The  Kee  Report:  Water  Shortage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST    VnWINlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Sevtember  20,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude a  previous  public  service  tele\1sion 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  in  this  report  Is 
the  shortage  of  water  and  the  measures 
that  can  be  taken  to  augment  the 
natural  water  supply. 

This  is  Jim  Kee —  bringing  you  the  Kee  Re- 
port. 

Recently,  on  this  program,  I  dlsctissed  the 
warning  that  the  worst  famine  In  history  Is 
inevitable  unless  world  food  production  Is 
drastically  Increased  In  the  next  decade. 

.American  agriculture  can  produce  food  In 
such  abundance.  It  Is  hard  for  us  to  realize 
that  In  some  countries,  famine  may  be  Just 
around  the  corner.  Yet  food  Is  already  In 
short  supply  In  more  than  fifty  undeveloped 
nations  and  the  reed  will  increase  as  the 
population  Increases. 

Next  to  the  threat  of  nuclear  war,  the  pro- 
jected food  scarcity  has  been  described  aa 
mankind's  greatest  problem.  But,  there  is 
another  oncoming  danger  which  must  be 
given  high  priority.  This  new  danger  is  th« 
growing  shortage  of  llfe-sustalnlng  water 
over  vast  areas  of  the  globe. 

It  may  seem  Ironic  In  this  age  of  sclentlflc 
marvels,  when  men  have  conquered  distant 
skies,  that  most  members  of  the  human  race 
are  worried  about  satisfying  their  need  for 
nourishing  food  and  safe  drinking  water. 
This  Is  the  grim  reality. 

\  few  months  ago,  you  were  privileged  to 
see  on  your  television  screen  the  dreadful 
toll  taken  when  the  land  loses  Its  normal 
water  table.  You  may  recall  the  recent  war 
In  the  Holy  Land,  which  was  waged  over 
barren  ground  too  parched  to  sustain  even 
a  blade  of  grass.  However,  much  of  this  same 
land  comprised  the  fertile  acres  so  beauti- 
fully described  In  Sacred  Scripture.  Modem 
science  has  the  know-how  to  make  the  desert 
bloom  again  If  Arab  and  Israelites  would  co- 
operate In  brotherly  love,  but,  unfortunately 
that  day  seems  far  off. 

The  water  shortage  Is  closely  tied  In  to 
the  predicated  food  shortage.  The  first  need 
of  the  war  on  hunger  la  to  supplant  primitive 
hoes  and  plows  with  modern  farm  machinery 
wherever  possible.  But  the  best  equipment 
on  earth  will  fall  to  do  the  Job  If  the  soil 
lacks  sufficient  moisture.  After  all,  plants 
need  water  to  survive  the  same  as  human 
beings. 

Here,  In  southern  West  Virginia,  there  Is 
no  danger  of  a  water  famine  although  some 
communities  need  expanded  facilities  to 
meet  growing  needs.  The  problem  takes  on 
more  serious  proportions  In  other  parts  of 
our  country.  Until  this  year's  adequate  rain- 
fall, the  big  industrial  states  along  the  East- 
em  Seaboard  were  plagued  by  a  critical  de- 
crease In  rainfall,  which  lasted  for  several 
years.  The  result  was  that  many  of  the  larger 
dtlee  found  their  water  reserves  fast  disap- 
pearing. Authorities  assert  that  consumption 
In  America  will  catch  up  with  all  existing 
facilities  by  1980. 

Can  measures  be  taken  to  augment  the 
natural  water  supply?  Fortunately,  yes.  For 
centuries,  men  have  dreamed  of  desalting  the 
oceans  to  provide  an  abundant  water  supply 
for  all  human  purposes.  After  years  of  ex- 
perimentation, this  has  now  become  a  reality. 
The  City  of  Key  West,  Florida,  recently  dedl- 
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cated  the  first  mtinlclpal  desalting  plant  In 
our  country.  The  product  Is  good  and  the 
cost  bearable.  But  for  most  communities,  es- 
pecially those  Inland,  the  cost  of  obtaining 
desalted  sea  water  Is  prohibitive.  However, 
progress  Is  also  being  made  In  finding  a 
workable  method  to  sterilize  those  ponds  and 
Btxeams  which  form  the  natural  reservoirs  of 
Inland  America.  This  Is  good  news  for  those 
communities  which  have  a  water  problem. 
Thani  you  for  listening. 


Veterans  Hospitalization  Iniorance 
Coyerage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20,  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
late  in  May  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 


Affairs,  exercising  its  legislative  over- 
sight responsibilities,  conducted  a  sur- 
vey to  determine  to  what  extent  veterans 
are  covered  by  some  form  of  prepaid 
health  Insurance.  The  survey  involved 
veterans  on  the  compensation  and  pen- 
sion rolls  and  those  paying  the  premium 
on  their  national  service  life  insurance 
on  a  monthly  basis.  Some  32.955  ques- 
tionnaires were  sent  to  this  randomly 
selected  sample.  Some  56  percent  of  the 
questionnaires  were  returned. 

The  committee  is  indebted  to  several 
individuals  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  the  compilation  of  the  data  in- 
volved in  this  survey,  but  particularly  to 
Mr.  Bernard  Kaufman,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  who  pro- 
vided the  analysts  of  the  restilts  of  this 
survey  which  has  been  published  as 
House  committee  print  98. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  include  two  stmimary  tables  of  this 
important  survey: 


SURVEY  OF  VETERANS  HOSPITALIZATION  INSURANCE  COVERAGE-VETERANS  ON  COMPENSATION  AND  PENSION  ROLLS 
BY  SERVICE  CONNECTION  STATUS  AND  AGE,  TOTAL 


Veterans 


In  hospital 


Item 


Days 


ToUl 


Not  in 
hospital 


Number 


Percent 
ot  total 
veterans 


Number 


Percent  by  type 
ol  hospital 


VA 


Mili- 
tary 


Other 


Nurrber  of  veterans  responding 18,312 

Number  responding  having  service-connected  dis- 
abilities   11,847 

Percent  with  service-connected  disabilities 65 

Covered  by  hospitalization: 

Total 8,252 

Less  than  10  percent 19 

10  percent 3,537 

20  percent 1,198 

30  percent 1,092 

40  percent 601 

50  percent 378 

60  percent 310 

70  percent 178 

80  percent 96 

90  percent 38 

100  percent 313 

Not  stated 492 

Not  covered  by  hospitalization: 

Total 3,595 

Less  than  10  percent 6 

10  percent 893 

20  percent 428 

30  percent 456 

40  percent 286 

50  percent 196 

60  percent 193 

70  percent 93 

80  percent 80 

90  percent 25 

100  percent 610 

Not  stated 329 

Number  responding  not  having  service-connected 

disabilities 6. 465 

Age  ol  veterans  responding: 

Under  25 HO 

25  to  34 615 

35  to  44 3,339 

45  to  54 4,962 

55  to  64 2,0S6 

65  and  over 7,020 

65to  74  4,995 

75  and  over -  2.025 

Not  stated 210 

Number  of  veterans  indicating  coverage  under  medi- 
care.   5.832 

Percent  covered,  65  and  over 83 
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n 

2 

2b 

177 

33 

16 

2.074 

73 

0 

2b 

4,453 

1,379 

24 

42.898 

62 

l 

38 

83 

82  .. 

65 
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ToUl 

Alabama 

Alaxki 

Araona 

Arkansas , 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Odawara 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

lilinoij  

Indiana 

Iowa  

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Main« 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada   

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey    

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio  

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 

Another  locations'.. 


Veterans  respondin 

I 

Percent  covered  by  health 

insurance 

Compensation  and 

pension  groups  in 

hospital 

Compensation  and 

Days  m  hospital 

pension  g 

roups 

NSLI 
group 

Compensa- 
tion group 

Pension 
group 

NSLI 

total  re- 

Percent  by  type  of  hospital 

Per 

Number 

Percent 

VA 

Military           0th 

er 

veteran  i 

18,312 

56 

2,782 
9 

70 

63 

94 

22 

75 

5 

21 

49 

309 

53 

59 

60 

89 

21 

69 

2 

29 

40 

U 

39    . 

70 

lOO 

9 

100    .. 

10 

170 

66 

2 

61 

69 

100 

26 

74 

3 

22 

40 

261 

61 

1 

46 

46    . 

28 

82 

2 

17 

45 

1.641 

63 

4 

68 

65 

75 

22 

65 

1 

34 

54 

213 

63    . 

69 

68    . 

24 

62 

19 

19 

23 

238 

57 

217 

85 

72 

96 

16 

70    .. 

30 

52 

29 

51 

2 

85 

63 

100 

14 

77    .. 

23 

41 

M 

35 

2 

67 

50 

100 

22 

45    .. 

55 

21 

773 

67 

28 

64 

72 

93 

25 

62 

3 

35 

41 

352 

57 

12 

68 

57 

lOO 

29 

70 

4 

26 

46 

37 

48    . 

79 

75    . 

8 

88    .. 

12 

34 

68 

55 

3 

64 

52 

100 

16 

69    .. 

31 

51 

760 

56 

383 

75 

58 

94 

23 

72    .. 

28 

55 

416 

59 

151 

75 

72 

92 

24 

64 

9 

27 

34 

244 

59 

74 

73 

63 

86 

23 

84    .. 

16 

36 

219 

60    . 

67 

69    . 

22 

57    .. 

43 

21 

326 

56 

8 

53 

47 

88 

22 

88    .. 

12 

42 

309 

58 

2 

56 

54 

100 

23 

92    .. 

8 

46 

106 

59 
61 

40 
13 

62 

73 

62 
70 

93 
100 

29 
22 

88    .. 
56 

12 
44 

63 

267 

1 

26 

725 

55 

421 

80 

72 

95 

19 

63 

2 

35 

43 

415 

33 

15 

84 

66 

100 

23 

72 

1 

28 

55 

739 

90 

200 

74 

69 

94 

22 

66 

2 

33 

42 

238 

62 

55 

51 

48 

95 

31 

81    .. 

19 

61 

414 

52 

HI 

64 

58 

94 

25 

85 

1 

14 

61 

77 

60 

26 

60 

76 

96 

27 

51 

29 

19 

34 

119 

56 

1 

54 

45 

lOO 

24 

98    .. 

2 

58 

35 

53    . 

61 

58    . 

29 

76    .. 

24 

51 

79 

64 

28 

59 

75 

93 

.         20 
^         18 

80 

5 

15 

48 

617 

58 

435 

81 

66 

96 

83 

4 

13 

62 

128 

65    . 
54 

177 

58 

78 

41    . 
68 

30 
19 

84 

73 

3 

1 

13 
26 

53 

1,570 

95 

53 

385 

57 

9 

61 

52 

100 

22 

74 

4 

21 

56 

54 

61 

15 

78 

65 

100 

13 

67    .. 

33 

ei 

949 

55 

23 

81 

70 

100 

19 

66    .. 

34 

42 

303 

59 

1 

58 

49 

100 

26 

79    .. 

21 

44 

236 

65 

1 

61 

65 

100 

25 

88    .. 

12 

45 

1.077 

56 

14 

73 

72 

93 

19 

64 

6 

30 

70 

118 

53 

46 

73 

61 

89 

14 

86    .. 

14 

58 

194 

59    . 

65 

50    . 

23 

68 

2 

30 

52 

61 

53 

16 

58 

59 

88 

41 

86    .. 

14 

32 

346 

54 

13 

60 

51 

100 

24 

73 

10 

17 

54 

963 

55 

1 

63 

59 

100 

25 

86    .. 

13 

47 

S3 

52    . 

80 

56    . 

24 

73    .. 

27 

18 

38 

68 

28 

81 

76 

93 

34 

66    .. 

34 

33 

326 

57 

12 

67 

61 

100 

26 

90    .. 

10 

74 

316 

63 

1 

71 

63 

100 

24 

72    .. 

28 

45 

231 

60 

1 

57 

52 

100 

22 

84    .. 

16 

50 

428 

59 

178 

74 

67 

93 

22 

74    .. 

26 

31 

29 

56    . 

75 

56    . 

21 

93    .. 

7 

{I 

216 

15 

3 

28 

32 

67 

27 

66 

3 

31 

41 

I  Per  veteran  reporting  number  of  days  in  hospital. 


>  Includes  U.S.  veterans  in  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Virgin  Islands,  and  all  foreign  countries. 


Two-Week  Toor  of  Southeast  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or   NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  articles: 

ViiT  Election  Is  Comi»lex  Process — Each 
Voter  Will  Bi  Oivkn  59  Ballots,  Must 
Choosi  Seven 

(Note. — Representative  McCarthy,  In  Viet- 
nam on  a  personal  visit  to  observe  the  elec- 
tions. Is  writing  his  reaction  and  assessment 
for  The  Buffalo  Evening  News.) 

(By  Richard  D.  McCarthy) 

Saigon,  August  31. — Nguyen  Van  Tuong 
Is  the  man  in  charge  of  the  mechanics  of 
Sunday's  presidential  and  legislative  elec- 
tions. His  was  the  task  of  overseeing  the 
printing  of  460  million  paper  ballots.  The  job 
required  the  use  of  two  thirds  of  thia  cltys 
printing  capacity. 

The  ballots  were  distributed  between  Aug. 
8  and  21  to  the  8000  polling  places  through- 


out South  Vietnam.  With  7.8  million  persons 
registered  to  vote,  there  are  that  many  paper 
ballots  for  each  of  the  59  presidential  and 
senatorial    slates. 

Each  ballot  has  the  photograph  and  names 
of  the  candidate  on  that  ticket  along  with 
their    campaign    symbol. 

poll  w.\tchers  present 

Mr.  Tuong,  whose  regular  Job  Is  to  super- 
vise South  Vietnam's  44  provincial  and  234 
district  chiefs,  must  satisfy  the  11  presiden- 
tial and  48  senatorial  slates  that  the  elections 
are  fairly  and  efficiently  run. 

Despite  allegations  of  rigging,  Mr.  Tuong — 
a  career  civil  servant — has  not  himself  been 
charged  with  any  wrongdoing. 

At  each  of  the  polling  places,  the  voting 
win  be  supervised  by  a  committee  of  village 
notables.  Poll  watchers  representing  various 
slates  also  will  be  on  hand. 

When  the  prospective  voter  arrives  at  the 
polling  station,  he  must  show  an  Identity 
card.  Each  voting  card  has  four  marked  cor- 
ners, one  of  which  Is  torn  off  when  the  voter 
appears. 

countinc  to  be  attested 

Each  qualified  voter  will  be  handed  59 
ballots  and  may  put  one  presidential  and  six 
senatorial  ballots  Into  an  urn. 

The  counting  is  done  at  the  local  polling 
place  by  the  committee  of  notables.  Obser\-- 
ing  will  be  poll  watchers.  A  sworn  statement 


attesting  to  the  results  Is  telephoned  or  ra- 
dioed to  the  district,  province  and  Saigon 
headquarters  where  the  unoflBclal  results  will 
be  announced. 

After  the  elections,  the  sworn  statement 
will  be  forwarded  to  district  headquarters 
where  the  results  will  be  counted  and  then 
relayed  to  provincial  headquarters  where  the 
totals  will  be  combined  and  sent  on  to  the 
National  Assembly  by  Sept.  10. 

MECHA.NISM  FOR  COMPLAINTS 

The  final  official  results  are  expected  to  be 
announced  by  the  Assembly  on  or  before 
Oct.  3. 

American  officials  here  say  experience  in- 
dicates that  irregularities  are  unlikely  at  the 
village  level.  There  are  too  many  rival  fac- 
tions looking  on.  The  opportunities,  they  say. 
are  greater  at  the  district  and  provincial 
levels  where  corrupt  officials  could  alter  the 
village  returns. 

If  a  candidate  believes  there  have  been 
Irregularities  he  can  file  a  complaint  with  the 
Central  Election  Committee  which  Is  obliged 
to  check  It  out  and  report  Its  findings  to  the 
National  Assembly  on  or  before  Sept.  25.  The 
Assembly  could  order  new  elections  wherever 
fraud  was  found. 

fBy  Representative  Richard  D.  McCarthy) 

Can  Tho.  Vietnam,  September  2. — Election 
zeal   h.is  reached   a   fever  pitch   thro'oghout 
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South  Vietnam.  More  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
eligible  voters  are  expected  to  vote  tomorrow 
In  the  climax  of  the  month-long  campaign. 

Blaring  sound  trucks,  torch  light  parades, 
motorcades,  rallies,  speeches  on  radio  and 
television  and  millions  of  campaign  posters 
on  every  available  Inch  of  wall  sjxice  assault 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  some  six  million 
eligible  voters. 

Although  cannon  fire  thuds  In  the  distance 
and  flares  Ulumlnate  the  countryside  at  night 
as  the  war  goes  on,  most  of  the  i>eople  go 
blandly  about  their  daily  chores  and  seem 
ready  and  even  anxious  to  vote.  Few  of  them 
are  willing  to  say  how  they  will  vote.  The 
military  ticket  of  Oens.  Thieu  and  Ky  was 
heavily  favored  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign. 
Chinese  gamblers  In  Saigon  now  rate  their 
slate  as  only  an  even  bet  to  win  Former 
Schoolteacher  Tran  Van  Huong  and  Presi- 
dent Phan  Khac  Suu  of  the  Provisional  Legis- 
lative Assembly  seem  to  have  gained  strength. 

Tlie  ending  of  censor.'ship  In  July  seems  to 
this  observer  to  have  been  a  significant 
turning  point  in  the  electoral  process  here. 
When  the  people  began  to  .see  that  the  ruling 
military  Junta  was  being  freely  and  openly 
criticized,  they  began  to  believe  that  this 
election,  unlike  some  previously  held,  would 
Indeed  be  free  and  secret. 

There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  this 
will  be  the  freest  election  In  South  Vietnam's 
history.  But  many  persons  are  troubled  by 
the  barring  of  some  candidates  from  the 
ballot  and  a  much-publicized  charge  that 
some  soldiers  have  been  given  more  than  one 
voting  card. 

Congressman  Wolff  and  the  writer  today 
are  interviewing  voters  and  inspecting  the 
election  machinery  here  in  the  intensely 
green,  rice-rich  Delta  region.  Tomorrow  we 
will  observe  the  voting  in  Pleiku  in  the  Cen- 
tral Highlands  and  in  the  northern  city  of 
Hue.  We  will  wait  for  returns  tomorrow  night 
in  Saigon. 

On  Friday  evening  we  attended  an  election 
rally  at  Nguyen  Hue  and  Le-lol  in  the  heart 
of  Saigon  where  we  talked  with  candidates 
Tran  Van  Huong.  Phan  Khac  Suu  and  the 
letter's  vice  presidential  running  mate. 
Harvard-educated  Dr.  Than  Quang  Dan. 
Dr.  Dan  said  the  campaign  has  been  free  and 
open  but  was  less  sanguine  abciit  the  count- 
ing p'ocess.  Peace  candidate  Truong  Dlnh 
Dzu  blistered  the  Ky  regime  during  the 
hectic  and  often  uproarious  session  during 
which  the  public  asked  pointed  questions  of 
the  candidates.  Gens.  Thieu  and  Ky  failed 
to  show  up. 

Observers  were  told  the  size  of  the  crowd 
was  cut  out  of  fear  that  an  extra  large  turn- 
out might  provoke  a  Viet  Cong  attack. 

This  morning,  before  flying  here  to  Can 
Tho,  Rep.  Wolff  and  the  writer  Interviewed 
Chief  of  State  Thieu  and  last  night  ques- 
tioned Mr.  Huong  at  some  length.  Huong 
would  like  to  see  an  end  to  war  through  ne- 
gotiations between  North  and  South  without 
U.S.  and  other  foreign  participation.  He  does 
not  envision  the  Viet  Cong  as  a  part  of  a  fu- 
ture government.  Thieu.  however,  says  the 
Viet  Cong  could  be  a  legal  oppoeition  party  in 
two  or  three  years. 

In  a  private  meeting  Friday  at  the  heavily 
fortlfled  U.S.  Embassy.  U.S.  Ambassador  Ells- 
worth Bunker  told  Rep.  Wolff  and  the  writer 
that  he  sees  the  outcome  of  the  election  as 
having  a  favorable  psychological  effect  on  the 
prospects  for  peace.  "A  permanent,  function- 
ing government,"  he  asserted,  "would  have  a 
good  psychological  effect  on  Hanoi — indi- 
cating stability  and  i>ermanence  In  a 
government    with    which    they    could    deal. 

"Here  In  the  South,"  he  continued,  "It  will 
have  a  good  effect  because  there  would  be  a 
government  in  which  the  people's  rights 
would  be  respected  and  where  they  could  In- 
tegrate themselves  Into  the  economic  and 
•oclal   framework   of   the   nation."   He    em- 


phatically rejected  the  charge  that  the  elec- 
tions are  fraudulent. 

Regarding  the  war,  the  Ambassador  said  he 
"sees  a  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel."  He 
cited  "steady  but  not  spectacular  progress" 
in  the  social,  military  and  economic  sides  of 
the  conflict  and  deplored  any  talk  of  a  U.S. 
pullout  at  this  time.  He  specifically  cited 
the  effect  this  would  have  on  nations  In  the 
arc  fronting  Communist  China  Including 
Japan,  India,  Burma,  Australia,  Thailand, 
and  Laos. 

In  the  meantime,  the  very  heat  of  the  elec- 
tions rises  with  the  temperature  in  this  very 
hot  and  humid  land.  In  the  Itish.  teeming 
city  of  Saigon  the  election  momentum  is 
topped  only  by  the  Incredible,  uncontrolled 
movement  of  vehicles  of  every  description. 
The  exotic  beauty  of  the  people  Is  challenged 
only  slightly  by  the  broad,  tree-lined  avenues 
and'  the  handsome  shuttered,  stucco  homes 
that  proclaim  the  long  French  Influence  here. 

(Because  of  cable  delays,  this  article  was 
not  received  by  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
until  September  4 — too  late  for  publication.) 


Two- Week  Tour  of  Southeast  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  20.  1967 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  articles: 
Fe.*r  in  the  Shadow  or  Red  China — Many 

ASLAN  Nations  Face  Threat  of  Commitnist 

SrBVERSION 

(Note. — Representative       McCarthy,       In 

Southeast  Asia  on  a  personal  visit  to  observe 

conditions  there,  is  wTltlng  his  reaction  and 

assessment  for  the  Buffalo  Evening  News.) 

(By  Richard  D.  McCarthy.  Representative, 

39th  District) 

Nakhon  Phanom,  Thailand,  September 
7. — While  the  world  focus  Is  on  the  big  war 
In  Vietnam,  a  "dirty  little  war"  is  going  on 
here  in  northeast  TTiailand. 

"One  thotisand  Com.munlst  terrorists  are 
operating  in  the  forests  of  this  remote  area 
on  the  border  of  Laos,"  reports  Norman  B. 
Hannah,  deputy  chief  of  mission  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  In  Bangkok. 

'Most  of  them  were  born  there.^'  said  Mr. 
Hannah.  "Some  are  of  Chinese  ancestry, 
trained  In  either  North  Vietnam  or  China, 
they  are  infiltrated  back  into  their  native 
land  through  Laos.  While  they  get  their  am- 
munition and  supplies  from  China,  their 
political  direction  comes  from  North  Viet- 
nam." 

AGRICITLTtTRE    IMPROVED 

On  Wednesday  Rep.  Lester  L.  Wolff  of 
Great  Neck.  L.I..  and  I  flew  by  helicopter 
from  the  city  of  Chlengmai  to  the  primitive 
village  of  Hual  Fuang  in  northwest  Thailand 
20  miles  from  Laos,  100  from  China  and  300 
from  Bangkok.  There  the  Thai  government, 
with  U.S.  aid,  is  seeking  to  win  the  allegiance 
of  Yao  mountain  tribesmen. 

A  school,  medical  station  and  a  road — 
all  firsts— have  recently  been  built  by  U.S. 
Navy  Seabees  with  local  help.  Agricultural 
aid  also  is  being  stepp>ed  up  to  help  the 
tribesmen  improve  their  primitive,  forest- 
destroying  method  of  growing  rice. 

Tney  also  grow  opium  which,  U.S.  person- 
nel say,  is  sold  to  remnants  of  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  army.  The  opium  eventually  finds 
Its  way  to  Hong  Kong  and  other  opium  trade 
centers. 


WIDESPREAD    TERROR 

On  the  rettu-n  flight,  we  brought  along  a 
frightened  expectant  mother  and  her  tribes- 
man husband.  The  wife  was  experiencing  dif- 
ficulty In  childbirth  in  her  thatched-roof  hut 
and  the  Americans,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  village  chief,  decided  to  take  her  to  the 
hospital  in  Chiengmal. 

Situations  similar  to  the  one  In  northern 
Thailand  are  developing  across  the  wide  arc 
that  fronts  on  China. 

In  East  Java,  Indonesia,  this  week  a  hand 
grenade  was  thrown  by  terrorists  Into  a 
soldier's  home. 

In  northern  Ceylon  supporters  of  Red  Chi- 
nese Chairman  Mao  are  helping  along  a  com- 
munal clash  based  on  cast. 

COULD    TOPPLE    HONG    KONO 

In  Hong  Kong  which  Rep.  Wolff  ano  I 
visited  last  week.  Red  Guard  terrorists  Sun- 
day killed  a  policeman  and  Injured  28 
civilians. 

Guy  Searls  of  the  London  Observer  notes 
that  China  could  topple  Hong  Kong  In  days 
or  hours  but  holds  back  because  Mao's 
thought  "calls  for  all  seizures  of  power  to 
take  place  from  below  .  .  .  political  power 
cannot  be  imposed  from  above  or  from  the 
outside.  .  .  . 

■'What  the  Chinese  claim  to  provide  for  the 
masses  is  the  guidance  of  Mao's  thought  and 
help  in  the  use  of  tactics,"  Mr.  Searls 
explains. 

"The  first  gesture,"  he  continues,  "is  to  cre- 
ate a  feeling  of  hate  for  whatever  is  to  be 
opposed." 

Peking  currently  is  calling  on  the  people  of 
Indonesia.  Burma,  and  other  nations  to  seize 
power. 

SUPPORT    FOR    VNITED    ST.\TES 

Edwin  D.  Reischauer,  former  U.S.  ambassa- 
dor to  Japan,  observes  that  many  nations  in 
the  shadow  of  Communist  China  have  ex- 
pressed open  or  quiet  support  for  the  U.S. 
effort  in  Vietnam. 

"Many  of  these  countries,"  Mr.  Reischauer 
writes  in  a  magazine  article,  "are  themselves 
unstable  and  either  fear  the  sort  of  internal 
subversion  that  has  torn  South  Vietnam 
apart  or  are  apprehensive  about  the  inten- 
tions of  the  great  Red  Chinese  neighbor  and 
suspicious  of  the  loyalties  of  the  sometimes 
sizable  Chinese  populations  within  their 
borders." 

How  some  of  these  nations  are  responding 
to  this  situation  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
future  article. 

Vote  Strength   of  "WHrrE  Dove'   Mav 
Herald  Peace  Talks  in  Viet 

(Note. — Representative  McCarthy,  who 
has  been  in  Vietnam  on  a  personal  visit  to 
observe  the  elections,  is  WTlting  his  reaction 
and  assessment  for  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News.) 

(Bv  Richard  D.   McCarthy,   Representative. 
39th  District) 

Saigo.n,  September  5. — New  peace  initia- 
tives are  expected  here  soon  In  the  after- 
math of  Monday's  presidential  election. 

The  big  surprise  was  the  strong  showing  of 
avowed  peace  candidates  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu 
who  ran  second  to  the  military  ticket  of  Gen. 
Nguyen   Van   Thieu   and   Nguyen   Cao  Ky. 

Mr.  Dzu.  who  ran  on  the  "White  Dove" 
ticket,  said  he  would  negotiate  with  the 
National  Liberation  Front  as  well  as  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Rep.  Wolff,  of  Long  Island,  and  this  writer 
met  privately  with  both  Gen  Thieu  and 
Mr.  Dzu  on  Saturday. 

STRESSES    LECALITT 

Gen.  Thieu  was  sharply  turned  out  In  a 

gray  suit,  black  silk  tie  and  brightly  polished 
black  shoes  when  he  greeted  us  In  the  plush 
red-carpeted  receiving  room  adjacent  to  his 
office  in  the  Presidential  Palace. 
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The  general,  who  Bald  he  would  sever  all 
connecUona  with  the  military  If  he  was 
elected,  stressed  the  word  "legality." 

SpeaJclng  In  English,  the  Chief  of  State 
emphasized  that  a  free,  fair  and  secret  elec- 
tion In  which  some  80  i>er  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion was  represented  would  bring  a  "legal 
government"  Into  being. 

Such  a  government,  he  said,  could  deal 
with  the  legal  government  of  North  Vietnam 
and   other    nations   as   well. 

The  National  Liberation  Front,  he  declared. 
"Is  not  a  legal  government.  It  Is  a  tool  of 
Hanoi."  He  envisioned  new  International 
guarantees,  standing  behind  agreements 
reached  by  the  legal  governments  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam. 

WOULD  "ATTACK  PROBLEMS" 

Alluding  to  the  1954  Geneva  accords,  Gen. 
Thieu  said:  "To  bring  an  end  to  the  war. 
the  moat  practical  solution  Is  to  settle  on 
the  17th  Parallel.  Above  that,  they  have 
what  they  want. 

"After  that,  we  could  plan  Jointly  for  uni- 
fication of  the  two  Vletnams  but  first  we 
would  have  to  Jointly  attack  problems  like 
disease,  pxaverty  and  Illiteracy  which  plague 
both  countries.  ■ 

He  estimated  that  It  would  take  "five.  10 
or  even  15  years  to  unify  Vietnam." 

Regarding  the  Viet  Cong,  Gen.  Thleu  said: 
"The  problem  Is  to  be  strong  enough  to 
absorb  the  VC.  We  are  not  ready  yet  to  ac- 
cept the  Communist  Party."  But  he  did  en- 
vision a  day  "two  to  three  years  away" 
when  the  Viet  Cong,  if  they  laid  down  their 
arms,  might  organize  a  legal  opposition 
party. 

TALKS    or    BOMBfNG    PAUSE 

Today.  Gen.  Thleu  told  the  press:  "I  will 
talk  to  North  Vietnam  first  and  If  I  get  a 
favorable  response  then  I  will  talk  to  the 
Americans.  I  may  then  even  ask  for  a  ces- 
sation of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
that  may  be  longer  than  what  I  had  previ- 
ously suggested."  He  had  earlier  talked  of 
a  one  week  pause. 

Mr.  Dzu  received  us  In  his  law  office  In 
downtown  Saigon,  and  he  also  spoke  in 
English. 

"My  people  are  seeking  peace"  Mr  Dzu 
told  us.  "I  would  talk  with  the  ITLF  and 
Hanoi.  The  heart  of  the  problem  Is  the  145.- 
000  men  of  the  NLF.  To  talk  with  them 
doesn't  mean  you  accept  everything  they 
say." 

With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  talked  of  a  trip 
to  the  VS.  to  thank  the  mothers  of  U.S.  dead 
and  wounded  who  have  "given  so  very  much 
In  our  behalf." 

NO    HINT    or    "BIGGINO" 

To  some,  the  other  big  surprise  in  Mon- 
day's election  was  the  strong  showing  made 
by  the  civilian  candidates  collectively.  This 
tends  to  support  the  view  that  the  election 
was.  for  the  most  part.  fair,  free  and  secret. 

No  Instance  of  overt  rigging  was  found  by 
Rep.  Wolff  and  the  writer  in  several  days  in 
checking  Into  the  proce.ss.  Saturday  after- 
noon we  flew  In  an  Army  helicopter  to  the 
Town  of  Phung  Hlep  in  the  Mekong  Delta 
region. 

The  Viet  Cong  the  preceding  night  had  at- 
tacked a  South  Vietnamese  outpost  300 
yards  from  where  we  landed.  Two  men  were 
killed  and  four  wounded 

NARROW    ESCAPE    FROM    VC    SHELLS 

Our  talks  with  election  officials  and  voters 
in  their  homes,  on  the  streets  and  in  sampans 
In  the  waterways,  disclosed  nothing  that 
would  Indicate  that  the  election  would  be 
anything  but  honest  and  secret. 

As  we  were  preparing  to  depart  a  U.S.  Army 
major  rushed  up  to  say  that  the  Viet  Cong 
again  were  attacking  the  nearby  outpost. 
ArtUlery  shells  aimed  at  the  VC  thudded 
under  our  helicopter  as  we  flew  up  and  over 
the  scene  of  the  encounter. 


On  Sunday  a  twin  engine  Army  plane  car- 
ried u-s  up  over  the  Central  Highlands  to  the 
coast  of  the  South  China  Sea  and  on  to  Da 
Nang.  Smoke  billowed  from  nearby  Dong  Ha 
as  North  Vietnamese  gunners  rained  rocket 
and  artillery  shells  on  a  U.S.  Marine  position 
In  this  critical,  most  northern  area  of  South 
Vietnam. 

IMPRESSIVE    TURNOUT 

Visits  In  polling  places,  during  which  we 
Interviewed  voters  and  election  officials,  un- 
covered no  signs  of  rigging.  The  same  was 
true  later  on  Inspection  tours  of  voting  on 
the  story-book  imperial  city  of  Hue  and  the 
Montagnard  stronghold  of  Plelku. 

Despite  numerous  Incidents  of  Viet  Cong 
terror,  voters  at  all  three  cities  turned  out  In 
impressive  numbers  and  In  a  festive  atmos- 
phere to  cast  their  ballots  for  president,  vice 
president  and  senator. 

FAMILIAR    SITUATION 

With  BO  many  civilians  and  military  of- 
ficials dependent  on  the  Thleu-Ky  regime  for 
their  Jobp,  it  was  obvious  that  many  of  these 
officials  were  working  for  the  election  of  their 
patron. 

But  this  Is  a  situation  familiar  to  every 
US.  President,  governor,  mayor  and  coun- 
try- excutlve  who  enjoys  the  advantage  of  In- 
cumbency and  patronage. 

One  leaves  here  with  satisfaction  that  the 
US.  has  realized  one  of  Its  chief  alms  In 
South  Vietnam — self-determination  for  its 
people  and  profound  respect  for  the  dedi- 
cated and  courageous  Americans  here  and 
the  stolidly  brave  South  Vietnamese  who 
voted  at  the  risk  of  being  shot,  bombed  or 
knifed. 


Main  Street:  Hope  for  Our  Cities 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20,  1967 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
mensely gratifying  to  me  that  powerful 
voices  are  being  heard  on  the  role  main 
street  U.S_A.  and  rxiral  America  gener- 
ally can,  and  must,  play  in  rescuing  our 
cities. 

On  April  16,  in  an  address  at  Louisville 
before  a  group  of  Kentucky  bankers,  I 
uiged  a  "Main  Street  Crusade." 

On  Monday,  September  18,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  spoke 
to  the  National  Association  of  County 
Agricultural  Agents  in  Omaha,  saying: 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  Main  Street  and  the 
farm — I  call  it  town  and  country — hold  the 
key  to  the  destiny  of  this  Nation.  Today 
this  Is  what  I  want  to  review  with  you.  I 
want  to  discuss  a  worsening  situation  that 
threatens  the  very  foundation  of  American 
life  and  Institutions.  I  refer  to  the  suicide 
road  we  have  been  traveling  for  the  last  20 
years  as  we  have  dumped  20  million  Ameri- 
cans Into  the  great  cities  from  the  country- 
side. If  we  permit  this  trend  to  continue,  if 
we  fall  to  use  space  in  the  countryside  to 
make  a  place  for  the  100  million  more  peo- 
ple, at  a  minimum,  who  will  Inhabit  this  Na- 
tion by  the  year  2000,  we  will  be  committing 
national  suicide. 

This  may  well  be  In  the  long  run  our  great- 
est national  challenges,  and  otir  greatest  na- 
tional threat. 

I  have  just  read  an  editorial  from  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  in  which 
that   great   newspaper   mentions   three 


groups  who  now  are  expressing  them- 
selves on  rural-urban  relationship. 
These  are:  First.  Republican  Party  lead- 
ership; second.  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association,  representing 
local  electric  associations  serving  mil- 
lions of  rural  people;  and  third.  Farm 
Journal,  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  farm 
magazines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  thought  that  what 
I  had  to  say  may  be  helpful  to  those  who 
may  find  hope  for  the  cities  through 
development  of  Main  Street  and  rural 
America,  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  I  submit  for  printing  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  press  summary 
of  the  remarks  I  made  in  Louisville.  It 
may  not  be  100-percent  accurate  as  the 
speech  was  made  without  script,  but  it 
does  reflect  my  general  thought.  The 
summary  follows: 

PoAGE  Urges  Main  Street  Ceusade 

Louisville.  Kt..  April  16, — Congressman 
W.  R.  (Bob)  Poage  of  Texas,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  advised  bankers  tonight  to 
"invest  In  Rural  America,  for  your  own  self- 
interest — and  to  halt  and  reverse,  the  crowd- 
ing and  packing  of  our  people  in  city  slums 
and  ghettos." 

"I  urge  the  bankers  of  America  to  lead  a 
Main  Street  U.S.A.  crusade."  he  said.  "Amer- 
ica desperately  needs  this.  And  your  invest- 
ments in  Main  Street  will  return  profits  to 
you." 

Poage  addressed  an  Agricultural  Credit 
Conference  of  the  Kentucky  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. 

"Many  of  our  cities,"  he  said,  "have  become 
centers  of  revolt  against  law  and  order.  Some 
areas  are  on  the  verge  of  anarchy.  Crime  is 
escalating  at  an  alarming  and  dangerous 
pace.  It  Is  unsafe  to  walk  the  streets.  This 
Nation  confronts  a  moral  and  a  spiritual 
crisis." 

The  Texan  then  declared : 

"This  crisis  will  never  be  met  by  a  co- 
ercive manipulation  of  our  people  from 
Washington.  The  Federal  Government,  spend- 
ing billions  on  handouts,  never  can  bribe 
the  criminal  and  the  malcontent  Into  obedi- 
ence of  the  law.  Our  Government  actually 
encourages  lawlessness  by  pampering  the 
lawless. 

"The  time  has  come — for  swift  and  un- 
equivocal action — to  let  every  person  know 
he  is  accountable  to  his  fellowman.  that 
society  rewards  the  worthy  and  there  is  cer- 
tain punishment  for  every  crime  against  an- 
other person  or  his  property. 

"And  I  think  the  time  has  come — for  the 
long  run — to  look  questlonlngly  at  the  crowd- 
ing of  our  people  Into  cities,  and  to  direct 
our  attention  again  to  Main  Street  U.S.A., 
and  to  our  great  expenses  of  rural  areas,  the 
original  source  from  which  flowed  the  fun- 
damental values  on  which  this  great  nation 
was  founded." 

Mr.  Poage  commended  the  Kentucky  bank- 
ers for  organizing  the  conference  on  agricul- 
tural credit. 

"It  is  heartening  and  encouraging  to  me," 
he  said,  "that  you  bankers  are  aware  of  the 
Importance  of  agriculture  to  the  business 
vou  are  In.  to  the  general  economic  well- 
being  of  the  nation.  I  ..m  here  today  to  stress 
that  beyond  these  considerations  in  f-e  pros- 
perity of  agriculture  and  the  economic  re- 
vival of  our  Main  Street  towns  may  lie  the 
beginning  of  the  recovery  of  otir  cities  from 
the  ills,  the  sickness,  that  besets  them." 

Mr.  Poage  observed  that  few  people  seem 
to  realize  the  Impact  that  conditions  In  ag- 
riculture have  had  upon  our  cities  In  the 
last  15  to  20  years. 

"Dxirtng  this  time,"  he  said,  "the  number 
of  farms  has  decreased  from  6  million  to 
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around  3  million.  The  farm  population  has 
diminished  from  25  million  in  1947  to  less 
than  12  million  today.  The  mechanization  of 
agriculture  and  f>oor  farm  income,  especially 
in  the   1950's,  was  largely  responsible. 

"Millions  of  people  have  been  forced  from 
the  land  and  crowded  into  cities.  Many  Main 
Street  towns  have  deteriorated,  some  have 
become  ghost  towns,  aggravating  the  migra- 
tion from  mral  America.  Many  cities  actually 
have  worsened  their  problems  by  establishing 
various  'relief  and  handout  programs  that, 
while  aiding  many  worthy  people,  drew  into 
the  packed  urban  areas  millions  who  had 
no  hope  or  expectation  of  becoming  self- 
sustaining.  Slums  have  been  created  where 
people  can  exist  on  handouts  without  work- 
ing. Self-reliance  to  a  large  measure  has 
been  stifled.  Idleness  and  agitation  have 
bred  and  provoked  such  a  wave  of  depravity 
and  lawlessness  as  the  Nation  has  never 
known  before." 

Poage  told  the  bankers:  "Something's  got 
to  be  done." 

"I'm  thinking  of  rural  America.  Main 
Street  America — not  our  Impacted  cities," 
he  said,  "as  a  place  ''v  people  to  live — to 
grow    in    spirit,    to  .me    self-reliant,    to 

respect  the  law,  p"       to  be  happy. 

'Of  course  man  things  will  be  Involved 
in  curing  the  slcKuess  of  our  cities  and  of 
our  Nation.  The  revival  and  spread  of  the 
worship  of  God,  of  course,  tops  the  list. 
Next  I  would  place  emphasis  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  fumlly  life,  which  seems  to  have 
waned  in  this  country.  Then  we  must  instill 
m  great  numbers  of  our  people,  especially 
In  the  slums,  the  dignity  and  pride  of  self- 
reliance.  We  must  make  opportunity  for  self- 
reliance  and  ambition.  Harshly,  but  unavoid- 
ably, we  must  deny  the  benefits  of  our  So- 
ciety to  those  who  can  but  will  not  work. 
We  must  provide  certain  and  exact  pvmish- 
ment  for  those  who  scorn  honest  labor  and 
turn  to  crime. 

"Today  I  am  urging  upon  you  the  thought 
that  our  total  problem  will  be  lighter  if  we 
place  great — greater  than  before — emphasis 
upon  revitalizing  Rural  America. 

"This  means: 

"1.  Good  income  for  the  people  who  pro- 
duce our  food  and  fiber. 

"2.  The  establishment  of  Industry,  accord- 
ing to  the  traditional  free  enterprise  prin- 
ciple, in  thousands  of  Main  Street  communi- 
ties." 

The  Congressional  farm  leader  reviewed  the 
farm  income  situation.  He  emphasized  that 
U  consecutive  years  of  farm  prices  at  or 
above  parity,  from  1942  through  1952,  under 
the  old  production  and  price  stabilization 
program,  enabled  farmers  through  their  own 
Income  to  finance  a  mechanized  and  scien- 
tific agriculture  that  brought  food  abun- 
dance to  this  nation  that  has  been  shared  by 
hungry  people  throughout  the  Free  World. 
He  pointed  to  the  general  deterioration  of 
farm  Income  during  the  middle  and  late 
1950s  when  farm  production  and  price  sup- 
port programs  were  relaxed.  He  noted  the  re- 
covery of  prices  which  began  in  1961. 

"But  now."  he  said,  "In  this  year  1967,  we 
are  on  the  edge  of  another  farm  depression. 
Farm  prices  in  March  and  April  were  at  74 
percent  of  parity.  In  only  one  other  month 
.since  1934  have  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  what  they  produce  been  so  low  in  rela- 
tion to  the  prices  they  must  pay  for  the 
machinery,  fertilizer  and  other  materials 
they  must  have  to  make  crops,  grow  live- 
stock and  live  on  the  farm.  Farm  prices  have 
dropped  by  8  percent  since  last  August. 

"On  top  of  this  the  minimum  wage  law 
is  being  applied  to  agriculture  for  the  first 
time  In  1967. 

"bow  prices  and  higher  labor  costs  no 
doubt  win  bring  about  greater  mechaniza- 
tion In  agriculture.  I  fear  that  many  thou- 
sands more  people  will  migrate  from  our 
farms  to  the  cities." 


Poage  urged  bankers  throughout  the 
country  to  insist  upon  policies  to  assure  fair 
income  for  agriculture. 

"Obviously,  this  is  to  your  own  self- 
interest.  It  Is  Important  to  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  economy  of  our  country.  It  Is 
especially  vital  to  our  cities." 

Then  he  urged  the  bankers  to  give  their 
attention  especially  to  encouraging  and 
financing  industry  in  Main  Street  towns. 

He  concluded: 

■Good  farm  Income  and  humming  small 
Industries  In  our  towns  and  villages  will  hold 
people  in  Rural  America.  It  will  stop  and 
reverse  the  flow  of  people  Into  our  impacted 
and  slum-rldden  cities.  This  nation  today  is 
face  to  face  with  a  crisis,  in  the  identification 
and  selection  of  values  that  will  shajje  the 
spiritual,  social  and  economic  order  In  all 
the  years  ahead.  I  am  convinced  that  a  re- 
vltaLizatlon  of  Rural  America  can  be  oiir 
best  Investment  to  meet  this  crisis.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  more  voices  should  be  raised 
from  our  countryside,  from  Main  Street 
U.S.A.,  in  the  councils  of  government  in 
Wsishington. 

"Nobody  can  be  more  important  In  all  this 
than  you  bankers.  Tlie  Job  ahead  is  not  to  be 
accomplished  by  superimposed  programs 
from  Washington.  The  Government  can  help 
by  establishing  policies,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  farm  production  and  prices,  that 
are  essential.  But  the  real  Job  Is  in  the  states, 
in  the  towns  and  on  the  farms — In  private 
enterprise. 

"I've  always  thought  that  bankers,  through 
their  loan  policies  and  their  leadership,  could 
accomplish  almost  anything.  There  Is  a 
great  challenge  and  great  opportunities  here 
for  you.  I  pledge  myself  to  work  with  you 
In  every  way  in  such  undertakings." 


Two-Week  Tour  of  Southeast  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  articles: 
Laos:  Now  a  Land  of  Intrigli:  Amid  F^rt  of 

War  and  Politics — Diplomats  of  All  Sides 

Mix  Freely  in  "Switzerland"  of  Vietnam 

Conflict 

(Note. — Representative  McCarthy,  in 
Southeast  Asia  on  a  personal  visit  to  observe 
conditions  there,  is  writing  his  reaction  and 
assessment  for  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  i 

(By  Richard  D.  McCarthy,  Representative. 
39th  District) 

Vientiane.  Laos,  September  13. — The  round 
of  diplomatic  functions  is  a  bore  in  some 
capitals.  Not  here.  A  typical  cocktail  party 
will  Include  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China, 
North  and  South  Vietnam. 

The  French,  particularly,  take  delight  in 
mixing  these  disparate  elements— especially 
The  stiff  and  remote  Chinese — at  a  single 
function. 

Laos  is  the  Switzerland  of  the  Vietnam 
war — only  more  so.  There  is  more  intrigue 
and  strange  goings  on  at  this  Asian  listening 
post  than  In  possibly  any  other  nation  in 
the  world. 

The  Geneva  Accords  of  1962  called  for  a 
neutral  Laos.  They  also  called  for  the  removal 
of  all  foreign  troops  from  this  land-locked 
nation  of  2.500,000,  bounded  by  North  and 


South  Vietnam.  China,  Cambodia.  Burma  and 
Thailand  It  is  primitive  land  where  ducks, 
chickens  and  water  buffalo  roam  the  roads 
to  the  despair  of  the  few  drivers. 

shifts  allegiance 

Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  the  durable 
neutralist  prime  minister,  co-operated  with 
the  Russians  up  to  and  after  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  Vienna  summit  meeting,  which 
headed  off  a  possible  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  confronta- 
tion over  Laos. 

When  the  North  Vietnamese  refuse  to  with- 
draw from  Laos  as  the  other  nations  did, 
Souvanna  protested  to  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission,  which  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  India,  Canada  and  Poland.  The 
ICC  is  headquartered  here. 

When  this  move  produced  no  results,  he 
shifted  his  allegiance  to  rightist  forces  loyal 
to  the  shaky  throne.  Communist  cabinet 
members  promptly  withdrew  from  the  gov- 
ernment. (Souvanna  has  left  their  seats 
vacant.) 

Unable  to  confirm  the  exact  extent  of 
infiltration  Into  Laos,  Souvanna  asked  the 
US.  to  photograph  North  Vietnamese  activ- 
ities from  the  air  and  granted  permission 
for  the  airplanes  to  fixe  back  if  flred  upon. 
These  resulted  in  the  recent  new  reports  that 
the  U.S.  has  bombed  Laos. 

MEETS    W^TH    MINISTERS 

An  estimated  25,000  Vietnamese  continue 
to  hold  much  territory  In  Laos.  In  the  north, 
they  hold  the  key  Plain  of  Jars  and  two  full 
paovlnces.  In  the  south,  they  control  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  trail,  the  key  route  for  re-supply- 
ing Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  forces 
in  South  Vietnam.  But  several  of  the  previ- 
ously dissident  Lao  factions  have  united 
against  them. 

Rep.  Lester  L.  Wolff  (D.,  Great  Neck)  and 
the  writer  met  with  two  Lao  cabinet  min- 
isters at  the  home  of  the  U.S.  aid  director, 
Joseph  Mendenhall.  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mekong  River  overlooking  Thailand.  Then 
we  flew  by  helicopter  into  the  rugged  moun- 
tains of  northern  Laos  to  meet  Gen.  Vang 
Pao.  the  undisputed  chief  of  250,000  Meo 
tribesmen.  Proud  and  lnd£i>endent  descend- 
ants of  itinerant  Mongolians,  the  Meoe  sup- 
ported by  the  Lao  air  force,  are  fighting  to 
recapture  mountain  territory,  which  they 
have  occupied  for  centuries,  from  the  North 
■Vietnamese. 

AMERICAN    MTTRDERED 

This  year  the  Lao  government,  with  VJ3. 
assistance,  will  re-locate  some  40.000  Meo 
and  Lao  refugees  to  bring  the  total  resettled 
to  300.000.  The  U.S.  has  also  pro\'lded  food 
and  helped  the  Meos  build  roads,  schools  and 
medical  f.icillties — all  firsts  for  this  primitive 
but  proud  people. 

Next  we  flew  south  to  meet  Col.  Somphet 
Sotsavan.  who  recently  ousted  Gen.  Kong  Ly 
to  gain  '.eadershlp  of  the  10.000  neutralist 
armed  forces.  Using  arms.  Including  Rvis&lan 
artillery,  obtained  In  the  pro-Russian  days, 
the  neutralists  are  engaged  in  a  fight  with 
the  Communist  Phathet  Lao  which  recently 
stepped  up  its  incursions  into  the  country- 
side. 

Ten  days  ago  the  Pathet  Laos  murdered  a 
Lao  rural  development  leader  who  had  orga- 
nized a  tractor  co-operative.  Earlier  they 
murdered  an  American  Volunteer  Service 
worker — a  conscientious  objector  to  the  V3. 
Dr.^f  t — and  two  Lao  workmen  on  a  U.S. -spon- 
sored road  building  project. 

MAKE    LITTLE    HEADWAY 

Despite  deep  unease  over  the  terror  among 
unarmed  American  civilians,  the  U  S. — under 
Mr.  Mendenhall's  energetic  leadership — haa 
a  very  effective  program  under  way  of  school 
and  road  building,  teacher  training  and  agri- 
cultural asslstatuje. 

With  a  new  US  -built  road  Into  Vientiane. 
farmers  are  able  to  transport  their  crops  into 
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the  swirmL'-.g.  sociable  morning  market.  We 
visited  sever-il  promising  -seif-help"  projects 
including  one  which,  with  the  use  of  new 
seeds,  fertilizer  and  Irrigation,  c.in  double 
and  even  qu.idxuple  rice  production 

Despite  increased  eflort^.  the  Pathet  Lao 
15  in.iking  little  headway.  The  reason  seems 
obvious  to  the  dedicated  and  hard-working 
civilians  here,  who  say:  '■They  can  point  to 
negative  aspects  of  the  Lao  government.  But 
they  ':.fT?r  only  terror  and  vague  promises 
about  the  future  They  have  no  fxjsltlve, 
practical  program  for  Improvements  as  we 
do  ■• 

McCarthy  Sees  Hope  for  E.arly  Settlement 

or     W.AR     IN     VlETN.fM      -Tl-RMOIL     IN     ChIN.A 

To  H.AVE  Big  Eftect  on  All  Asi.a  .and  NLat 

Speed  Pressure  on  Hanoi 

(  By  RicHABD  D.  McCarthy  ) 

Hong  Kong,  September  12  (delayed  i  .—The 
favorite  game  in  this  bustling  and  troubled 
enclave  Is    'China  watching." 

And  what  do  the  China  watchers  watch? 

Turmoil  bordering  on  anarchy  inside  a  na- 
tion with  nuclear  weapons. 

A  seemingly  senile  Mao  Tse-tung  locked 
In  a  desperate  Internal  encounter  with  his 
opponents, 

A  nation  of  more  than  700  million  people 
exporting  subversion  and  terror  to  more  than 
a  dozen  nations.  There  even  have  been  re- 
ports here  that  Mao  Is  trying  this  tactic  nn 
his  Soviet  neighbors. 

All  of  which  Is  having  a  profound  effect 
on  both  the  Communist  and  non-Commu- 
nist worlds. 

rORGLNG   STRONG    CHAIN 

Leonid  Brezhnev,  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  chief,  has  condemned  the  "inhuman 
repression  and  fanaticism  of  the  Red  Guards' 
terror"  In  China.  He  charged  that  Mao  is 
replacing  Marxism -Leninism  with  adventur- 
ism and  asserted  that  Mao  "could  no  longer 
b«  called  a  communist."  He  said  the  Soviets 
will  hall  the  victory  of  those  resisting  Mao's 
leadership. 


N'on-commuiiist  Asia  is  reacting  to  the 
thunder  out  of  China  with  a  burst  of  unpar- 
alleled energy.  For  the  first  time  In  history, 
the  nations  In  China's  shadow  are  working 
together  to  forge  a  regional  chain  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  pressure  from  the 
Smo  glaiit 

regional  PLAN  DRAFTED 

Last  week  delegates  from  Thailand,  In- 
donesia, Brunei,  the  Philippines,  Singapore, 
Li  ;s,  Malaysia  and  South  Vietnam  met  In 
Kuala  Lumpur. 

They  agreed  to  launch  90  regional  air,  rail, 
road,  marine  and  telecommunications  proj- 
ects. Japan,  the  undisputed  Industrial  and 
economic  leader  of  non-Communist  Asia,  will 
provide  the  necessary  technical   assistance. 

In  Thailand  last  week,  delegates  from  the 
same  countries  convened  to  draft  a  regional 
plan  for  manpMDwer  development  and  educa- 
tional planning. 

Individually.  Asian  countries — several  with 
U  S  financial  aid — are  moving  to  counter 
C  'nimunist  subversion  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare with  "revolutionary  development  pro- 
grams." 

ASIAN  HELP  STRONG 

Thailand  will  devote  60  per  cent  of  a  sharp- 
ly increased  budget  next  year  to  rural  and 
national   development   programs. 

Militarily,  the  nations  of  Asia  are  provid- 
ing more  help  in  Vietnam  than  many  Amer- 
icans realize.  South  Vietnam  has  154  bat- 
talions In  the  field.  The  U.S.  has  84.  South 
Korea,  with  46.000  men  on  duty,  is  third. 

Thailand,  this  observer  learned,  will  soon 
increase  its  combat  force  In  Vietnam.  The 
Thais  also  permit  the  U.S.  to  launch  70  per 
cent  of  its  air  strikes  against  Vietnam  from 
six  Thai  air  bases. 

SOVIET  CONCERNED  OVER  CHINA 

The  convulsions  Inside  China  have  a  direct 
hearing  on  the  pro6j>ects  for  i>€ace  In  Viet- 
nam. Highly  placed  U.S.  diplomats  In  Asia 
believe  that  while  North  Vietnam  and  China 


may  not  wish  Uj  terminate  the  conflict,  the 
Russians  might. 

One  U.S.  ambassador  put  it  to  the  writer 
thi.s  way:  "The  Soviets  are  deeply  concerned 
over  what's  happening  in  China.  At  home, 
they   have  serious  farm  problems. 

They  hardly  have  enough  ships  to  keep  up 
with  their  requirements  and  they  have  fljian- 
cia!  problems  with  their  East  European  allies. 

"The  Vietnam  war  is  a  major  strain  on 
them.  They  would  like  to  redirect  spending 
to  other  areas." 

U.S.  ROLE  TO  remain  BIG 

.•\nother  U.S.  diplomat,  a  charge  d'affaires, 
described  the  situation  as  follows: 

■  The  Russians  have  a  lot  of  fish  they'd  like 
to  fry  with  us.  They  have  got  to  settle  this 
war.  The  Chinese  don't  want  it  settled. 

"But  if  North  Vietnam  does  go  to  the  con- 
ference table  at  Soviet  urging,  the  Russians 
probably  will  have  to  pick  up  the  billion 
dollar  tab  to  repair  North  Vltnamese  war 
damages." 

If  peace  comes  to  Vietnam — and  the  ob- 
server believes  it's  blowing  that  way — one 
still  leaves  Asia  with  the  grim  realization  that 
the  United  States  will  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  mantle  of  leadership  In 
this  part  of  the  world. 

U.S.  problem  cited 

A  response  to  this  argument  came  last 
•Aeek  from  a  high  American  offlcial  at  a  meet- 
ting  of  leading  Tha.[  citizens: 

"We  Americans,"  he  said,  admire  your  de- 
termination to  preserve  the  independence 
which  you  struggled  for  a  thousand  years  to 
maintain.  We  will  help  you.  But  you  must 
understand  that  back  home  in  the  cities  of 
.America,  we  have  grave  problems  of  our  own 
that  must  be  solved  promptly. 

"So  we  welcome  the  many  signs  of  Increas- 
ing regional  strength  here  in  Asia  and  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  you  will  be  mili- 
tarily, economically  and  politically  strong 
enough  to  shoulder  the  bulk  of  the  burden 
Yourselves." 
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SENATE 

Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro   tempore    (Mr.   Metcalf). 

Rev.  George  E.  Schnabel,  D.D.,  pastor 
emeritus  at  St.  Marks  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  Church,  Arlington,  Va., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

As  we  face  a  troubled  world,  our 
Father,  and  a  problem-beset  Nation,  we 
turn  to  Thee  to  calm  us,  direct  us  and  stir 
us  with  that  urgency  that  begets  action. 

In  this  Chamber  where  men  and  wom- 
en need  the  courage  of  strong  convic- 
tions, we  pray  Thee,  to  be  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  carry  the  destiny 
of  the  Nation  in  their  hearts  and  in  their 
hands. 

Even  now,  when  the  rich  red  blood  of 
our  young  men  is  being  poured  out  in 
Vietnam,  give  to  all  of  our  people  a 
deepening  sense  of  their  accountability 
to  God.  and  to  one  another. 

Help  all  of  us  across  this  Nation,  public 
servant  and  private  citizens,  to  know 
that  there  are  four  things  each  of  us 
must  learn  to  do  if  we  would  keep  our 
record  true : 

"To  think  without  confusion  clearly, 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purely. 
To  love  our  fellow  men  sincerely. 
To  trust  in  God  and  heaven  securely." 

Bless,  we  pray  Thee,  those  who  serve  in 
this  Chamber,  give  to  each  of  them  a 
sense  of  Thy  eternal  presence  as  we  com- 
mend them  to  Thy  love  and  care  in  the 
name  of  One  who  dared  to  die  to  make 
men  good.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  September  20,  1967,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  dur- 
ing the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CXni 1657— Part  20 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

If  there  be  no  reports  of  committees, 
the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar will  be  stated. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
GOVERNMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Walter  E.  Washington,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
nomination  of  Thomas  W.  Fletcher,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Assistant 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
KucHEL),  who  is  necessarily  absent,  has 
prepared  a  statement  on  this  nomination, 
which  he  has  asked  me  to  read  for  him. 


STATEMENT      BY      SENATOR      KUCHEL 
SENATOR     DIRKSEN 


READ      BT 


DISTINGUISHED    LEADE2S   FOR  THE 
NATION'S    CAPITAL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
most  pleased  by  the  nominations  of  Mr. 
Walter  E.  Washington  as  the  Commis- 
sioner and  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Fletcher  as 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Their  backgrounds  are 
ample  testimony  to  the  worth  of  these 
two  men  who  have  been  called  upon  to 
guide  the  administrative  and  human 
affairs  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

From  what  I  have  read  and  from  what 
I  know  of  Mr.  Washington,  he  is  a  most 
capable,  understanding,  and  energetic 
leader  who  will  do  justice  by  his  new  job, 
as  he  has  done  justice  by  those  distin- 
guished positions  he  has  held  in  the  past. 

Of  Thomas  Fletcher,  I  can  speak  with 
more  authority,  having  observed  him 
during  his  5  years  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice as  city  manager  of  San  Diego  in  my 
own  State  of  California.  His  innovative 
and  iiighly  professional  work  to  keep 
and  enlarge  San  Diego's  role  in  State 
and  National  affairs  has  gained  for 
him  the  attention  of  all  America.  While 
city  manager,  his  major  innovation  was 
to  divide  the  city  into  14  communities, 
each  with  its  own  representatives  to 
work  with  city  government.  This  served 
to  make  the  city  better  serve  the  people 
and  gained,  in  return,  an  outstanding 
record  of  citizen  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  San  Diego.  It  also  led  to  highly 
enlightened  use  of  city  resources  and 


services,  and  has  encourage  at  least  one 
other  major  city  to  follow  the  Fletcher 
example. 

More  recently,  he  has  performed  ad- 
mirably as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  With  this  back- 
ground, Thomas  Fletcher  will  make  a 
strong  half  of  the  executive  team  ex- 
pected to  bring  new  spirit  and  needed 
accomplishment  to  the  government  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly  will  approve 
these  outstanding  nominations  and 
unanimously  launch  these  two  distin- 
guished public  servants  on  their  new 
and  challenging  careers. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  although  I 
personally  do  not  know  Mr.  Washington, 
I  am  aware  of  both  his  experience  and 
education. 

Ml-.  Washington  is  a  graduate  of 
Howard  University,  where  he  majored  in 
political  science,  and  also  of  the  law 
school  of  Howard.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Washington  attended  graduate  school  in 
public  administration  at  American  Uni- 
versity. From  1941  until  1966  he  worked 
ills  way  up  through  the  ranks  of  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority 
here,  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  in 
1961  he  became  Executive  Director  of 
that  agency.  His  performance  as  Execu- 
tive Director  of  an  agency  made  up  of 
9,000  units  with  50,000  residents  has  won 
wide  acclaim.  Mr.  Washington's  reputa- 
tion for  getting  things  done  was  such 
that  last  year  Mayor  Lindsay  asked  him 
to  become  chairman  of  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority,  a  position  which 
he  accepted.  In  ttiis  position,  he  was  re- 
sponsibile  for  500,000  residents  living  in 
143,000  housing  units;  and  to  help  him 
carry  out  his  duties,  he  had  more  than 
11,000  employees  under  his  personal 
direction. 

Mr.  President,  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  fortunate  indeed  in  having  President 
Johnson's  recommendation  of  Walter  E. 
Washington  as  Commissioner,  for  he  is  a 
man  of  national  reputation  in  the  hous- 
ing field,  which  is  one  of  the  acute  areas 
of  concern  in  the  growth  of  our  cities. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in 
course  of  Mr.  Washington's  career,  he 
has  been  the  recipient  of  the  Commimity 
Service  Award  for  meritorious  commu- 
nity service,  which  was  given  to  him  by 
the  Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  the 
National  Capital  Area.  He  has  been  simi- 
larly honored  by  Howard  University, 
who  bestowed  upon  him  the  Alumni 
Award  for  distinguished  achievement  In 
the  field  of  public  service. 
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It  is  my  belief  that  the  reorganization 
plan  which  is  now  going  into  effect  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  bring  about  a 
most  progressive  and  most  viable  govern- 
ment for  our  nation's  first  city;  and  in 
order  to  do  this,  the  best  man.  and  only 
the  best  man,  should  be  in  the  position 
of  such  great  responsibility  as  Commis- 
sioner. It  is  my  thought  that  President 
Johnson  has  chosen  wisely  in  Mr. 
Washington. 

I  urge  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is,  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  these  nomina- 
tions? 

The  nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
port'   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CALENDAR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  551  and  the  succeeding  measures 
m  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair  i-  Without  objec- 
tion, J t  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FILING 
OF  REPORT  OF  COMMISSION  ON 
URBAN  PROBLEMS 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  112)  ex- 
tending the  time  for  filing  report  of 
Commission  on  Urban  Problems  was 
considered,  orderd  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.J    Res.  112 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  as<iernbled.  That  section  301(b) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
striking  "within  18  months'  and  all  that  fol- 
lows and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "not  later 
Uian  December  31.  1968." 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  566  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  joint  resolution. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section  301(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1965 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  under- 
take a  comprehensive  study  of  bousing  and 
building  codes,  zoning,  tax  policies  and  de- 
velopment standards.  The  purpose  of  the 
study  was  to  consider  ( 1 )  State  and  local 
xirban  and  suburban  housing  and  building 
laws,  standards,  codes,  and  regulations  and 
their  Impact  on  housing  and  building  costs; 
how  they  can  be  slmpUfled,  Improved,  and 
enforced,  at  the  local  level;  and  what  meth- 
ods might  be  adopted  to  promote  more  uni- 
form building  codes  and  the  acceptance  of 
technical  innovations  Including  new  build- 
ing practices  and  materials;  (2)  State  and 
local  zoning  and  land  use  laws,  codes,  and 
regulations  to  find  ways  by  which  States  and 
localities  may  Improve  and  utilize  them  In 
order  to  obtain  further  growth  and  develop- 
ment; and  (3)  Federal,  State,  and  local  tax 
f>olicleB  with  respect  to  their  effect  on  land 
and  property  cost  and  on  Incentives  to  build 
housing  and  make  improvements  In  existing 
structures. 

The  study  was  to  be  completed  within  18 
months  after  enactment  of  the  196S  Housing 
Act  or  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
study,  whichever  was  later. 

On  September  6,  1966,  the  President  ap- 
proved an  appropriation  of  $1.5  million  for 
the  study.  On  January  12.  1967,  the  President 
announced  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Urban  Problems  to  conduct 
the  study  required  under  section  301.  Former 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  as  Chairman  of  the 
new  Commission. 

Since  the  Commission  was  formed  4 
months  following  the  appropriation  of  funds, 
and  since  it  has  taken  several  months  to 
recrvUt  the  necessary  staff,  the  Commission 
has  concluded  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  flle 
Its  report  within  the  18-month  deadline.  It 
has.  therefore,  requested  an  extension  to 
December  31,  1968,  in  Ueu  of  the  present 
deadline  of  March  6,  1968.  Although  the  time 
for  reporting  Is  extended,  no  increase  In  the 
budget  for  the  Commission  has  been  re- 
quested or  Is  authorized. 

The  Commission  is  presently  negotiating  a 
series  of  contracts  to  assist  It  In  carrying  out 
its  functions.  However,  because  of  the  statu- 
tory reporting  deadline  of  March  6,  1968,  it 
has  not  been  possible  for  the  Conunlssion  to 
approve  contracts  which  extend  beyond  this 
date.  Since  time  is  of  the  essence  In  expedit- 
ing the  work  of  the  Commission.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  approve  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
the  extension  of  the  Commission's  reporting 
deadline.  The  extension  will  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  enter  Into  its  contracts  on  an 
orderly  basis  and  will  avoid  a  delay  In  carry- 
ing on  the  study. 

The  extension  of  the  deadline  was  con- 
sidered and  discussed  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  The  Joint  resolution  has  been 
reported  to  the  Senate  without  objection  with 
the  recommendation  that  It  be  approved. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  CARRY- 
ING OUT  PLANS  FOR  WORKS  OF 
IMPROVEMENT  FOR  LAND  CON- 
SERVATION AND  UTILIZATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  852)  to  amend  section  32(e)  of 
title  III  of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  furnish  fi- 
nancial assistance  in  carrying  out  plans 
for  works  of  Improvement  for  land  con- 
servation and  utilization,  and  for  other 


purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from.' 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For-' 
estry  with  amendments  on  page  2,  line 
2,  after  the  word  "public",  to  insert  "wa- 
ter-based"; in  line  11,  after  the  word 
"public",  to  Insert  "water-based";  and. 
In  line  18,  after  the  word  "purposes",  to 
insert  a  colon  and  "Provided  further, 
That  with  respect  to  any  single  work  of 
improvement  appUcablc  to  public  water- 
based  fish  and  wildlife  or  recreational 
development  the  total  estimated  Federal 
contribution  to  the  construction  costs  of 
such  work  of  improvement,  including  the 
costs  of  the  land,  easements,  or  rights- 
of-way  and  minimum  basic  facilities, 
shall  not  exceed  $50,000;  and  that  any 
such  development  shall  be  consistent 
with  any  existing  comprehensive  state- 
wide outdoor  recreation  plan  found  ade- 
quate for  purposes  of  the  Land  and  Wa- 
ter Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78 
Stat.  897) ;  and  that  such  cost-sharing 
assistance  for  any  such  development 
shall  be  authorized  only  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  it  cannot  be  provided 
under  other  existing  authority."  " ;  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  852 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
32(e)  of  title  III  of  the  Bankhead- Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1011),  as 
amended,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "In  providing  assist- 
ance for  carrying  out  plans  developed  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  be  authorized 
to  bear  such  proportionate  share  of  the 
costs  of  Installing  any  works  of  Improve- 
ment applicable  to  public  water-based  fish 
and  wildlife  or  recreational  development  as 
Is  determined  by  him  to  be  equitable  in 
consideration  of  national  needs  and  assist- 
ance authorized  for  similar  purposes  un- 
der other  Federal  programs:  Provided.  That 
all  engineering  costs  relating  to  such  works 
of  Improvement  may  be  borne  by  the  Sec- 
retary: Provided  further,  That  when  a  State 
or  other  public  agency  or  local  nonprofit  or- 
ganization participating  in  a  plan  devel- 
oped under  this  title  agrees  to  operate  and 
maintain  any  reservoir  or  other  area  included 
in  a  plan  for  public  water-based  flsh  and 
wildlife  or  recreational  development,  the 
Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  bear  not  to 
exceed  one-half  of  the  costs  of  (a)  the  land, 
easements,  or  rights-of-way  acquired  or  to 
be  acquired  by  the  State  or  other  public 
agency  or  local  nonprofit  organization  for 
such  reservoir  or  other  area,  and  (b)  mini- 
mum basic  facilities  needed  for  public  health 
and  safety,  access  to,  and  use  of  such  res- 
ervoir or  other  area  for  such  purposes:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  with  respect  to  any  single 
work  of  improvement  applicable  to  public 
water-based  iish  and  wildlife  or  recreational 
development  the  total  estimated  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  construction  costs  of  such 
work  of  Improvement,  including  the  costs  of 
the  land,  easements,  or  rights-of-way  and 
minimum  basic  facilities,  shall  not  exceed 
$50,000;  and  that  any  such  development  shall 
be  consistent  with  any  e.xisting  comprehen- 
sive statewide  outdoor  recreation  plan  found 
adequate  for  purposes  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat. 
897);  and  that  such  cost-sharing  assistance 
for  any  such  development  shall  be  authorized 
only  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  can- 
not t>e  provided  under  other  existing 
authority." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  567),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  bear — 

( 1 )  Part  of  the  cost  of  Installing  public 
fish  and  wildlife  or  recreational  develop- 
ments in  so-called  resource  conservation  and 
development  projects  authorized  by  section 
32(e)  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act.  and 

(2)  Not  to  exceed  one-half  the  cost  of  the 
land,  easements,  rights-of-way,  and  mini- 
mum basic  public  facilities  needed  in  con- 
nection with  any  such  public  flsh  and  wild- 
life or  recreational  development. 

At  present  Federal  assistance  under  section 
32(e)  is  limited  to  planning  assistance  and 
loans.  Grants  are  not  authorized  for  instal- 
lation assistance. 

BACKGROUND 

The  so-calleo  resource  conservation  and 
development  program  was  authorized  by  an 
amendment  made  by  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1962  to  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act.  The  program  was  funded 
m  1963  and  the  first  10  projects  were  au- 
thorized for  planning  assistance  In  1964.  At 
present  there  are  25  projects  in  the  opera- 
tional stage,  one  that  is  soon  to  be  made 
operational,  and  15  authorized  for  planning. 
The  26  plans  on  which  planning  has  been 
completed  cover  about  60  million  acres  In  27 
States.  The  15  projects  now  authorized  for 
planning  cover  more  than  40  million  acres 
in  18  States.  In  the  first  20  project  areas 
authorized  for  operations  more  than  350 
project  mer.sures  have  been  completed,  400 
are  being  Installed,  and  about  800  others 
are  In  the  planning  stage. 

The  program  dependt  upon  the  determi- 
nation and  leadership  of  local  people,  and 
they  have  brought  together  many  diverse 
interests  for  concerted  action  on  locally  de- 
veloped goals. 

Program  measures  Include  Improved 
processing  and  marketing  facilities,  new  and 
expanded  industries,  vocational  training, 
tourist  developments,  and  other  actions  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  rural  economy. 

NEED    FOR    THE    BILL 

In  most  project  areas  one  of  the  greatest 
potentials  for  economic  growth  lies  in  the 
development  of  resources  for  outdoor  recre- 
ation purposes — a  resource  use  now  in  crit- 
ically short  supply  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  the  projects  already  in  operation,  the 
sponsors  have  made  more  than  500  proposals 
for  community  water-based  measures  for 
public  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife,  but 
due  to  local  economic  conditions  fewer  than 
10  percent  of  these  measures  have  been 
completed. 

Half  of  these  projects  are  for  multiple- 
purpose  development — for  flood  prevention 
and  municipal  water  supply  in  addition  to 
recreation. 

Delay  in  the  construction  of  these  meas- 
ures essential  to  rural  community  needs 
seriously  hampers  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program. 

The  bill  would  provide  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  the  authority  to  furnish 
financial  help  to  public  bodies  in  planning 
and  constructing  recreation  and  flsh  and 
wildlife   developments   under   this   program. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  Sec- 
retary could  provide  engineering  assistance 
and  share  in  the  cost  of  construction  of 
public  fish  and  wildlife  or  recreational  de- 
velopments and  bear  up  to  one-half  the  costs 


of   land,    easements    or    rights-of-way    and 
minimum  basic  facilities. 

It  would  give  him  essentially  the  same 
authority  he  now  has  under  Public  Law  566, 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act.  It  would  enable  project  measures 
to  be  accelerate^  that  are  truly  multiple 
purpose  Including  needed  recreation  and  flah 
and  wildlife  developments. 

COMMITTEX   AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  amendments,  which  were 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, would  limit  cost-sharing  under  the 
bill  to — 

(1)  Water-based  development; 

(2)  Not  to  exceed  $50,000  for  any  single 
work  of  improvement; 

(3)  Development  consistent  with  a  com- 
prehensive statewide  plan  found  adequate 
for  purposes  of  the  Land  and  Wafr  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965;  and 

(4)  Assistance  which  cannot  be  provided 
under  other  existing  authority. 

The  limitation  to  water-based  recreation 
is  in  keeping  with  the  primary  and  most  im- 
mediate objective  of  the  bill.  Experience  In- 
dicates that  recreation  users'  greatest  de- 
mands are  on  those  recreation  developments 
that  are  water-based.  There  are  other  pro- 
grams, both  Federal  and  State,  which  can 
provide  financial  assistance  on  other  types 
of  developments  such  as  parks.  The  greatest 
need  therefore  Is  for  water-based  facilities. 

The  limitation  of  $50,000  for  the  separable 
costs  of  providing  water  storage  and  for  land, 
easements,  or  rights-of-way  and  nUnimum 
basic  facilities  is  designed  to  take  care  of  the 
area  of  greatest  need.  Federal  contributions 
of  $50,000  for  each  structure  would  help 
meet  the  most  pressing  needs  In  many  rural 
communities.  The  smaller  populated  rural 
areas  most  In  need  of  assistance  would  be  In 
a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  program. 
The  third  amendment  listed  above,  in 
requiring  that  developments  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  legislation  be  consistent  with 
State  outdoor  recreation  plans,  would  assure 
that  the  developments  are  properly  coordi- 
nated. This  should  result  In  recreational  de- 
velopments located  where  needed  and  In  re- 
lation to  population  and  demands.  It  should 
also  Insure  a  proper  relationship  of  various 
kinds  of  developments  which  will  have  the 
maximum  beneficial  Impact  on  the  local 
economy.  The  type  of  development  antici- 
pated under  this  program  would  also  enable 
communities  to  make  better  use  of  sites 
where  there  are  multipurpose  needs. 

It  further  would  require  consistency  with 
a  State  plan  "found  adequate  for  purposes 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965."  Section  5  of  that  act  (16  U.S.C. 
4601-8)  provides  for  the  contents  of  such 
plans  and  for  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  their  adequacy  to 
promote  the  purposes  of  that  act.  The  Secre- 
tary has  delegated  this  function  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation.  This  section 
therefore  Insures  consistency  with  State,  re- 
gional, and  local  plans  and  Federal  objec- 
tives. 

The  fourth  amendment  listed  above  recog- 
nizes that  there  are  other  Federal  and  State 
programs  which  provide  cost-share  assistance 
for  similar  purposes.  For  example,  grants  are 
available  for  recreational  developments  from 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  funds  of 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  In  some 
States  funds  are  available  from  appropria- 
tions or  special  taxes  to  assist  local  com- 
munities. This  amendment  would  insure  that 
assistance  from  all  sources  is  fully  coordi- 
nated. It  would  also  assure  that  the  funds 
available  under  this  act  would  be  used  in 
communities  where  advantage  could  not  be 
taken  of  other  programs.  This  would  make 
possible  the  full  development  of  sites  and 
multiple-use  resource  development. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MARKETING 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT 
ACT  OF  1938 

The  bill  (S.  2195)  to  amend  the  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  was 
considered,  order  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

s.  2195 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 356  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (e)  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "If  the  farm  market- 
ing excess  of  rice  deteraUned  for  any  farm 
is  delivered  to  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion or  any  other  agency  within  the  De- 
partment, In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  such  farm  shall 
be  considered  to  be  In  compliance  with  the 
rice  acreage  allotment  for  such  year." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  568) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION 

This  bill  provides  that  a  rice  farm  will  be 
considered  in  compliance  with  Its  acreage 
allotment  If  the  farm  marketing  excess  is 
delivered  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

The  law  already  permits  delivery  of  the 
excess  to  avoid  marketing  penalty,  and  the 
production  of  an  excess  does  not  affect  future 
acreage  allotments.  The  effect  of  the  bill  Is, 
therefore,  to  permit  retention  of  eligibility 
for  price  support  through  delivery  of  the  ex- 
cess. Such  eligibility  could  be  retained  by 
destroying  the  excess  acreage,  but  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  advises  that  such 
destruction  Is  difficult  because  of  the  condi- 
tions under  when  rice  Is  grown;  I.e.,  flooded 
fields. 

The  excess  would  be  delivered  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  without  any  pay- 
ment to  the  grower  therefor,  so  the  bill  does 
not  provide  the  grower  with  any  incentive 
for  production  In  excess  of  his  acreage  allot- 
ment. Similar  authority  to  maintain  price- 
support  eligibility  by  delivery  of  the 
marketing  excess  Is  now  provided  for  wheat 
by  section  379c(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938. 


PURCHASE  OF  CERTAIN  LAND 
FROM  TEXAS  SOUTHMOST  COL- 
LEGE, BROWNSVILLE,  TEX. 

The  bill  (H.R.  472)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  purchase 
certain  land  from  Texas  Southmost 
College,  Brownsville,  Tex.  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  569 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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EXPLANATION 

This  bill  authortzea  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  purchase  with  any  funds  available 
for  agricultural  research  about  4.87  acres  cur- 
rently leased  by  It  from  Texas  Southmost 
College  and  used  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Brownsville  Entomology  Field  Center. 


STEUBEN  DAY-CONSTITUTION  DAY, 
SEPTEMBER  17 — STEUBEN  PA- 
RADE,   SEPTEMBER    23 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  Sep- 
tember 17,  1967,  has  been  designated  as 
Steuben  Day  by  the  Governors  of  many 
States  by  proclamations  in  which  the 
pubhc  is  asked  to  display  the  flag  and 
participate  In  appropriate  exercises. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  this  annual 
proclamation  has  been  issued  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  New  York  State  Coun- 
cil of  the  Steuben  Society  of  America, 
without  interruption,  since  1936. 

This  year,  it  is  the  237th  anniversary 
of  Gen.  Priederich  Wilhelm  v.  Steuben's 
birth.  It  is  also  the  180th  anniversary  of 
the  ratification  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
a  significant  coincidence. 

Historians  agree  that  General  Wash- 
ington's defeated,  dejected,  and  undis- 
ciplined troops  who  retreated  to  Valley 
Forge  for  ti^e  winter  of  1777-78  were 
no  match  for  the  well  trained  and  sup- 
plied British  forces. 

It  was  Steuben,  the  new  Inspector 
General  of  the  Army  who,  in  the  short 
span  of  less  than  3  months,  trans- 
formed Washington's  untrained  volun- 
teers into  a  fighting  force  that  could 
beat  the  then  most  powerful  army  in  the 
world.  Almost  certain  defeat  was  turned 
Into  victory.  But  for  that  victory,  the 
U.S.  Constitution  might  not  have  been 
written  nor  independence  achieved  at 
that  time. 

John  McCauley,  an  authority  on  Steu- 
ben, in  his  book  "General  von  Steuben" 
writes: 

In  the  course  of  my  researches  (Into  the 
Revolutionary  War)  I  was  soon  convinced 
that  the  military  services  of  two  men,  and 
of  two  men  only,  can  be  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  achievement  of  American  In- 
dependence. The  fwo  men  were  Washington 
and  Steuben — each  of  them  contributed 
something  essential  to  final  victory  that 
could  not  be  contributed  by  any  other  man 
then  In  the  American  Army. 

Steuben  was  one  of  the  few  foreign  oflB- 
cers  in  the  Continental  Army  who  re- 
mained here  and  became  a  citizen.  A 
grateful  Congress  gave  him  a  life  pension 
of  $2,500,  and  several  States  presented 
him  with  large  tracts  of  land.  He  retired 
to  a  16,000-acre  tract  of  land  given  to 
him  by  New  York  State  in  what  is  now 
Oneida  Coimty.  where  he  died  on  No- 
vember 25.  1794,  in  his  log  cabin.  A  mon- 
ument erected  by  the  people  of  Oneida 
County  stands  over  his  grave,  which  is 
situated  in  a  State  park  near  the  city  of 
Remsen 

Congress  also  erected  a  statute  of  Steu- 
ben in  Lafayette  Square,  opposite  the 
White  House,  in  Washington,  DC. 

In  1963.  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  nsmaed  one  of  the  nuclear  Po- 
laris submarines  Von  Steuben,  and  more 
recently,  in  April  1966.  the  restored  Steu- 
ben's quarters  at  Valley  Forge  was  dedi- 
cated. The  furnishing,  done  by  the  Steu- 
ben    Quarters    Furnishing    Committee 


headed  by  the  Pastorius  Unit  38,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  is  now  nearing  completion. 
There  are  Steuben  monuments  and 
houses  in  many  places.  They  are  silent 
reminders  of  a  great  man's  contribu- 
tions to  a  great  nation. 

September  23  is  the  date  of  the  10th 
Steuben  F>arade  in  New  York  City  and 
the  second  Steuben  Parade  in  Chicago, 
111.  It  will  be  a  great  day,  and  all  Steu- 
benites  in  both  cities  and  their  vicinities 
will  be  marching  proudly  with  all  of 
their  fellow  Americans  of  Germanic  an- 
cestry in  a  patriotic  demonstration  of 
their  love  of  country  and  its  fundamental 
freedoms,  and  a  just  pride  of  ancestry. 

Mr.  President,  every  year,  the  Steuben 
Societies  everywhere  in  the  country  make 
a  special  point  of  directing  attention  to 
the  birth  anniversary  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  they  are  doing  it,  because  I 
believe  it  stirs  in  people  a  sense  of  high 
regard  and  reverence  for  our  organic  act 
and  keeps  it  in  proper  perspective. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  today,  Septem- 
ber 21.  1967.  the  Vice  President  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

S.  477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  widow 
of  Albert  M.  Pepoon:  and 

S.  953.  An  act  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  6418.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and  expand 
the  authorizations  for  grants  for  compre- 
hensive health  planning  and  services,  to 
broaden  and  improve  the  authorization  for 
research  and  demonstrations  relating  to  the 
delivery  of  health  services,  to  Improve  the 
performance  of  clinical  laboratories,  and  to 
authorize  cooperative  activities  between  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  commu- 
nity facilities,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  6430.  An  act  to  amend  the  public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  retardation  to 
extend,  expand,  and  Improve  them,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
I  H.R.  9547)  to  amend  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  an 
increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Fimd  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afiftxed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  <S.  1956)  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  authority  for  more  flexible 
regulation  of  maximum  rates  of  interest 
or    dividends,    higher    reserve    require- 


ments, and  open  market  operations  in 
agency  issues,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
Vice  President. 


HOUSE  BELLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

H.R.  6418.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and  expand  the 
authorizations  for  grants  for  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  services,  to  broaden  and 
Improve  the  authorization  for  research  and 
demonstrations  relating  to  the  delivery  of 
health  services,  to  improve  the  performance 
of  clinical  laboratories,  and  to  authorize  co- 
operative activities  between  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  community  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  6430.  An  act  to  amend  the  public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  retardation 
to  extend,  expand,  and  Improve  them,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Suspension  op  Deportation  of  Aliens- 
Withdrawal  OF  Name 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of  Vito 
Thomas  Zavala  from  a  report  relating  to 
aliens  whose  deportation  has  been  suspended, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  February  1. 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  Amendments  op  1967 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  prop>osed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  to  improve  its 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITION 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  petition 
sponsored  by  members  of  the  Commu- 
nications Workers  of  America.  AFL-CIO, 
of  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Missouri,  re- 
lating to  jobs,  housing,  and  education, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  11722.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  570) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  INOUYE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Thomas  H,  Nielsen,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
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I  report  favorably  the  nomination  of  one 
officer  In  the  Army  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general.  I  ask 
that  this  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nomination,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  Is  as  follows : 

Chaplain  (colonel)  Ned  Ralston  Graves, 
U.S.  Army,  for  temporary  appointment  In  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  for  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
in  addition,  I  report  favorably  3,627  ap- 
pointments and  promotions  in  the  Air 
Force  in  the  grade  of  major  and  below, 
2,342  appointments  and  promotions  in 
the  Army  in  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below,  65  promotions  and  appointments 
in  the  Navy  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander  and  below,  and  1,888  ap- 
pointments in  the  Marine  Corps  in  the 
grade  of  captain  and  below.  Since  these 
names  have  already  been  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  in  order  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

Richard  N.  Aloy.  and  sundry  other  Air 
Force  ofiBcers.  for  appointment  In  the  Regular 
Air  Force: 

Robert  E.  Hall,  for  reappointment  to  the 
active  list  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States: 

Richard  J.  Freldman  (MSC),  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States: 

Robert  G.  Downer,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States; 

Robert  E.  Chase,  and  svindry  other  distin- 
guished military  students,  for  appointment 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States; 

Robert  D.  Austin,  Jr.,  and  sundry  other 
distinguished  military  and  scholarship  stu- 
dents, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States: 

Paul  J.  Abeln,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Air  Force; 

Marcelino  C.  Gulang.  and  sundry  other 
oflBcers,  for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States; 

Hal  C.  Castle,  Jr.,  midshipman  (Naval 
Academy),  for  permanent  assignment  In  the 
Navy; 

John  D.  Johnstone,  and  sundry  other 
graduates  from  Navy  enlisted  scientific  edu- 
cation program,  for  permanent  assignment 
in  the  Navy; 

John  A.  Holland,  and  sundry  other  Naval 
Reserve  officers,  for  permanent  assignment 
In  the  Navy;  and 

Paul  R.  Aadnesen.  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  temporary  promotion  In  the 
Marine  Corps. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  2451.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  sell  rifled  arms  at  cost  to  State 
and  local  police  departments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  in- 


troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  2*52.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  United  States  over  lands  within  the 
Crab  Orchard  NaUonal  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Afialrs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  DODD: 

S.  2453.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  entry  Into 
the  United  States  of  aliens  who  are  brothers 
or  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 
ByMr.  JAVITS: 

S.J.  Res.  113.  A  joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  to  evaluate  the  progress 
of  constitutional  government  In  South 
Vietnam  as  It  affects  the  continuing  mili- 
tary participation  of  the  United  States  there; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  JAvrrs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under   a  separate   heading.) 


CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION 

EXPRESSION  OF  SENSE  OP  THE 
SENATE  RELATING  TO  GREAT 
LAKES  BASIN  COMPACT 

Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bayh. 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr.  Griffin, 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Percy. 
Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Ohio)  submitted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  R«s.  45j  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  compact  and  the 
Great  Lakes  Commission,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

iSee  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Hart,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


SALE  OF  RIFLED  ARMS  AT  COST  TO 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  POLICE  DE- 
PARTMENTS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  designed 
to  allow  local  and  State  police  depart- 
ments to  purchase  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  surplus  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

Presently,  under  existing  law  and  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  GSA,  members 
of  the  NRA  are  the  only  eligible  cus- 
tomers for  surplus  arms.  The  need  for 
my  bill  was  graphically  illustrated  in  a 
Detroit  Free  Press  article  of  September 
15  by  Saul  Friedman.  In  this  article,  Mr. 
Friedman  notes  that  400  Detroit  police- 
men were  joining  the  NRA  in  order  to  get 
surplus  $20  carbines  for  possible  riot  use. 

First.  I  do  not  think  police  officers 
should  be  assessed  the  cost  of  special 
weapons,  and  secondly,  I  would  feel  more 
comfortable  if  the  local  police  depart- 
ment owned  them  and  regulated  their 
use. 

In  the  disposal  of  practically  all  other 
Government  surplus,  local  and  State  mu- 
nicipalities are  given  the  first  option. 


There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  rule 
should  not  apply  to  firearms. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  is,  of 
course,  not  confined  to  Detroit.  Police- 
men all  over  the  country  are  joiriing  the 
NRA  to  obtain  carbiiies  for  possible  riot 
use. 

Under  my  bill,  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Army,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  is  authorized  to  sell,  at  cost, 
rifles  and  ammunition  to  State  and  local 
police  departments. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  wDl  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  this  bill. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
Free  Press  article  of  September  15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  ar- 
ticle will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2451)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  sell  rifled  arms 
at  cost  to  State  and  local  police  depart- 
ments, introduced  by  Mr.  Hart,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Hart  Is 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Sept.  15,  1967] 

Four  Hundred   DETRon   Police   Join   Rifle 

Club  To  But  Own  Riot  Guns  Cheaply 

(By  Saul  Friedman) 

Washington. — Several  hundred  Detroit  po- 
lice officers  have  been  obliged  to  join  the 
National  Rifle  Association  (NRA)  to  buy 
low-cost,  government  surplus  carbines  for 
possible  riot  use,  it  was  learned  Thursday 

Although  the  Detroit  Police  Officers  As- 
sociation (DPOA)  says  the  weapons  are 
strictly  for  riot  protection,  those  who  pur- 
chase them  are  also  obliged  to  certify  they 
intend  to  use  them  "in  civilian  marksman- 
ship programs  which  promote  practice  in  the 
use  of  rifled  arms." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand acknowledged  it  was  a  "subterfuge." 

Jack  Pauntleroy,  membership  director  for 
the  NRA,  denied  this  but  tried  to  conceal 
from  a  reporter  the  fact  that  officers  who 
wanted  carbines  for  official  duties  were 
pledging  that  they  were  to  be  used  for  marks- 
manship programs  and  target  practice. 

So  far,  about  400  Detroit  policemen  have 
Joined  the  NRA  to  secure  rifles.  And  DPOA 
President  Carl  Parsell  said  up  to  2,000  have 
Indicated  they  want  the  carbines. 

"We  need  these  rifles  to  fight  riots,  and 
the  department  doesn't  have  enough  to  go 
around."  Parsell  said. 

The  situation  apparently  is  not  unique  to 
Detroit.  The  NTIA.  which  has  852.000  mem- 
bers, reports  a  land-office  business  in  mem- 
bership applications.  Many  applicants  are 
law-enforcement  officers,  and  many  are  mak- 
ing applications  only  to  buy  carbines  and 
other  surplus  weapons. 

Ironically,  the  $5  membership  fee  the  of- 
ficers must  pay  goes  Into  the  NRA  operating 
fund,  part  of  which  Is  now  being  used  to 
lobby  against  firearms  control  legislation 
pending  in  Congress. 

Following  the  Detroit  riots,  several  police- 
men complained  that  the  department  had 
an  insufficient  supply  of  the  proper  weapons 
to  deal  with  liot  situations,  particularly 
snipers. 

The  carbine,  personally  owned  by  some 
officers,  was  the  weapon  other  policemen 
wanted.  It  Is  a  relatively  small  lightweight 
rifle.  It  has  a  short  range  and  was  favored 
In  close  combat  during  the  second  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  War. 

Individually  and  through  the  DPOA. 
Detroit  officers  sent  Inquiries  to  Washington 
about  surplus  carbines,  which  the  Army  sella 
at  $20  each. 
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They  were  told  by  the  Army  and  members 
ot  the  Michigan  congressloual  delegation 
that  Individual  officers  could  buy  the  weap- 
ons only  ir  they  became  members  of  the  NRA. 

They  also  were  told  that  the  NRA  had  had 
BO  many  requests  for  membership  and  rifles 
that  there  would  be  a  wait  of  up  to  a  year. 

Parsell  complained  to  congressmen  from 
the  Detroit  area  that  the  riot  showed  that 
police  are  In  "the  first  line  of  defense"  and 
need  the  weapons.  They  should  be  able  to 
buy  them  quickly  "without  having  to  Join 
another  association,"  he  said. 

"The  officers  want  to  have  something  of 
their  own  to  protect  themselves.  Foreign 
countries  can  buy  these  weapons  without 
delay.  Our  officers  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
them  without  having  to  go  on  a  waiting  list 
and  without  having  to  go  through  the  NRA," 
Parsell  said. 

Rep.  John  Dlngell,  D-Dearbom,  said  he 
wrote  Parsell  offering  to  expedite  the  mem- 
bership applications  and  the  purchase 
requests. 

Parsell  Insisted  that  police  should  not  have 
to  Join  the  NRA,  and  the  department  Itself 
ought  to  be  able  to  purchase  carbines  from 
Army  surplus  stores. 

"Parsell  Is  Just  whining,"  Dlngell  said  "He 
appears  rather  dense.  The  only  way  to  get 
these  weapons  Is  through  the  NRA,  and  that's 
the  way  It  Is.  The  NRA  Is  the  only  outfit  that 
has  carbines. 

"As  for  the  damned  police,  they've  never 
shown  the  slightest  interest  in  getting  these 
weapons.  They  could  see  If  civil  defense  has 
some  carbines.  Or  they  could  buy  commercial 
carbines  or  surplus  carbines  from  commer- 
cial outlets. " 

Through  commercial  outlets,  he  said,  car- 
bines cost  about  860  each. 

"So  the  congressman  thinks  I'm  whining. 
does  he?"  Parsell  replied.  "I'd  like  to  remind 
him  that  I'm  not  a  hunter  and  never  have 
been. 

"We  don't  want  these  rifles  to  hunt  Jack- 
rabbits,  or  to  go  shooting  up  targets  for  pleas- 
ure or  to  Join  some  target  association. 

"We  want  these  rifles  for  the  defense  of 
Detroit,  and  It's  silly  to  have  to  go  through 
some  sportsmen's  association.  Maybe  the  New 
Detroit  Committee  ought  to  look  Into  this." 

Dlngell  said  he  has  used  his  Influence  to 
help  nearly  400  Detroit  police  officers  get 
prompt  action  on  their  NRA  membership  ap- 
plication  and   carbine   purchase   requests. 

Dlngell  has  some  influence  with  the  NRA. 
He  Is  a  longtime  member  and  an  advocate  of 
Its  position  on  gun  control  legislation 

Because  stocks  of  surplus  carbines,  which 
are  allocated  by  the  Army  only  to  the  NRA. 
have  declined.  Dlngell  has  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  permit  the  government  to  repurchase 
carbines  it  has  sold  to  other  nations,  after 
those  nations  declare  them  surplus 

The  NRA  has  been  able  to  virtually  corner 
the  market  on  surplus  carbines  through  leg- 
islation adopted  nearly  45  years  ago. 

The  statute,  under  which  the  Army  pro- 
motes rifle  competitions  and  marksmanship, 
provides  for  'the  sale  to  members  of  the 
NRA,  at  cost,  and  the  Issue  to  clubs  orga- 
nized for  practice  with  rifled  arms  ...  of 
arms,  ammunition,  targets,  and  other  sup- 
plies and  appliances  necessary  to  target 
practice." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand In  Washington  said  the  Army  Is  not 
permitted  to  sell  surplus  weapons  to  local 
governmental  agencies,  such  as  the  police. 
The  Army  can  either  dlsjxjse  of  the  carbines 
for  scrap  or  make  them  available  to  NRA 
members  through  the  Army's  'director  of 
civilian  marksmanship." 

The  NRA  makes  no  money  on  the  sale  of 
the  weapons,  said  Col.  Joseph  B.  Berry,  act- 
ing director  of  civilian  marksmanship.  The 
•30  Is  turned  over  to  the  government  and 
the  NRA  geta  only  the  membership  fee  of 
$5  a  year 

When  a  police  officer,  or  any  other  weap>ons 
buyer,  sends  In  his  membership  application 


and  a  request  for  a  carbine,  he  also  executes 
a    "certlflcate   for    purchase    of    firearms." 

In  the  certlflcate.  which  Is  notarized,  the 
arms  purchaser  certifies  that  he  Is  at  least 
18,  that  he  has  not  been  convicted  of  a 
felony,  that  he  Is  not  under  indictment  and 
not  a  member  of  any  group  which  might 
seek   to   overthrow    the   government. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  statute  which  gives 
NRA  members  the  right  to  buy  weapons, 
the  purchaser  also  must  finally  certify  that 
he  "will  use  this  weapon  In  civilian  marks- 
manship programs  which  promote  practice 
In  the  use  of  rifled  arms." 

When  Fauntleroy  was  asked  to  read  over 
the  telephone  a  copy  of  the  certlflcate  De- 
troit and  other  officers  were  signing,  he  ne- 
glected to  read  the  last  section.  He  denied 
that  the  certificate  even  contained  such 
language 

However,  after  a  reporter  secured  a  copy 
of  It,  Fauntleroy  said:  "I  was  reading  from 
the  wrong  paper  .  .  .  I've  been  so  busy.  I 
should  have  read  It  to  you.  If  I  had  it  to  do 
over  again  I  wouldn't  have  overlooked  it." 

Since  Parsell  said  the  police  officers'  desire 
for  the  weapons  was  a  result  of  the  riot 
and  the  threat  of  more  violence.  Col.  Berry 
was  asked  if  the  certificates  were  not  false. 

'I  suppose  so."  he  said.  "All  we  can  go 
by  is  the  certificate." 

The  Army  Materiel  Command  spokesman 
noted  that  carbines  are  not  ordinarily  used 
by  rifle  enthusiasts  for  target  or  marksman- 
ship weapons.  He  said,  with  a  shrug,  that  the 
certificates  are  a   "subterfuge." 

Dlngell,  a  sportsman  and  expert  on  rifles, 
.said  the  carbine's  range  Is  about  150  yards. 
Parsell  and  other  police  officers  with  whom 
he  talked  said  carbines  are  desirable  because 
they  take  up  little  room  and  can  be  carried 
easily  getting  In  and  out  of  patrol  cars. 

Dlngell  said  that,  because  of  his  assistance 
Detroit  police  should  be  getting  their  rifles 
in  two  to  three  months. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
JURISDICTION  OVER  CERTAIN 
LANDS  WITHIN  THE  CRAB  OR- 
CHARD NATIONAL  WILDLIFE 
REFUGE.  ILL. 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  submitted  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  the  leg- 
islative jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
United  States  over  lands  within  the  Crab 
Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Illinois. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ac- 
companying the  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S,  2452 1  to  provide  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  legislative  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  the  United  States  over  lands 
within  the  Crab  Orchard  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  in  Illinois.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
J.'\cKsoN,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  "title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr,  J.ackson, 
is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

OmcE  OP  THE  Secretary,  _ 
Washington.  DC.  September  8,  l'967. 
Hon.  HtTBERT  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill,  "To  provide  for  the  ad- 


justment of  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  the  United  States  over  lands  within 
the  Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
In  Illinois." 

We  recommend  that  this  proposal  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  con- 
sideration, and  that  It  be  enacted. 

Section  1  of  the  proposal  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  his  discretion,  to 
relinquish  to  the  State  of  Illinois  such  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction  as  he  may  deem  desirable 
over  the  lands  administered  by  this  Depart- 
ment as  the  Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Such  relinquishment  would  be  made 
by  filing  thereof  In  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  laws  of  the  State.  Unless  a  notice  Is  filed 
In  accordance  with  State  laws,  or  with  the 
Governor,  If  the  laws  of  such  State  do  not 
prescribe  another  manner,  it  shall  be  con- 
clusively presiuned  that  no  transfer  of  juris- 
diction has  taken  place.  Upon  the  relinquish- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  Its  legislative 
Jurisdiction,  the  State  shall,  with  respect  to 
this  area,  exercise  the  same  Jurisdiction 
which  it  would  have  had  if  legislative  Jiu-is- 
dlctlon  had  never  been  in  the  United  States. 
It  should  be  noted  that  by  letter  dated 
October  20,  1961.  the  Governor  of  Illinois 
indicated  a  willingness  of  the  State  to  as- 
sume Jurisdiction  of  the  area,  If  legislation 
such  as  this  was  enacted. 

Section  2  of  the  proposal  permits  the  State 
to  serve  civil  and  criminal  process  within 
any  area  of  the  refuge  under  the  exclusive, 
partial,  or  concurrent  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  the  same  extent  as  though 
the  area  was  not  now  subject  to  the  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

The  Act  of  August  5,  1947  (61  Stat.  770), 
transferred  to  the  SecreUtry  of  the  Interior, 
for  administration,  development,  and  dis- 
position, certain  lands  of  the  United  States 
in  Williamson.  Jackson,  and  Union  Counties, 
Illinois,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildllfn  Coordination  Act.  as 
amended  |16  U.S.C.  661  et  scq.).  This  area  is 
now  known  as  the  Crab  Orchard  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  It  comprises  approxi- 
mately 43,000  acres  of  land,  over  which  uni- 
form Federal  r.nd  State  Jurisdiction  does  not 
e.xlst.  The  northeastern  portion  of  the  refuge, 
consisting  of  approximately  21.000  acres  of 
land  was  formerly  administered  by  the  War 
Department  as  the  Illinois  Ordnance  Plant. 
Exclusive  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  these 
lands  was  accepted  by  the  United  States 
from  the  State  In  1942  and  has  never  been 
relinquished. 

Except  for  a  small  aren  of  about  20  acres 
acquired  by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  in  1957.  In  connection 
with  certain  work  performed  by  the  Corps 
at  Devils  Kitchen  D;'m  within  the  refuge, 
the  remainder  of  the  refuge  area  of  approxi- 
mately 21.500  acres  in  the  western  half  of 
the  refuge  was  acquired  by  the  Resettlement 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture under  the  authority  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933  (48  Stat. 
200),  and  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1935  (49  Stat.  115).  as  part  of 
the  Crab  Orchard  Land  Utilization  Project 
The  United  States  has  something  less  than 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  this  area. 

Various  Jurisdictional  and  law  enforcement 
problems,  involving  both  capital  ofi'enses  and 
minor  crimes,  have  arisen  within  the  refuge. 
The  varying  degrees  of  Jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  Federal  Government  over  different 
portion.s  of  the  Crab  Orchard  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  constitute  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  a  problem  which  is  nationwide  in  scope. 
We  believe  that  this  proposal  Is  consistent 
with  the  more  gener,il  legislation  which  we 
have  supported  in  the  past,  since  it  would 
provide  the  same  type  of  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  Crab  Orchard  property  as  would 
be  provided  on  a  nationwide  basis  by  the 
general  legislation. 

We  are  primarily  concerned  with  carrying 
out  our  responsibliuies  for  management;  and 
control  of  the  Federal  refuge  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  August  5, 
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1947,  supra,  Including  the  enforcement  of 
applicable  Federal  laws  and  regulations. 
These  responsibilities  do  not.  In  our  opinion, 
require  that  the  United  States  exercise  ex- 
clusive legislative  Jurisdiction  over  any  por- 
Uon  of  the  Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

We  believe  that  a  lesser  form  of  Federal 
control  that  permits  mutual  Federal  and 
State  cooperation  in  matters  of  law  and  law 
enforcement  would  be  appropriate  and  In 
harmony  with  the  congressional  policy  ex- 
pressed in  section  8  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Act  (16  U.S.C,  715g),  which 
provides: 

"The  Jurisdiction  of  the  State,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  over  persons  upon  areas  ac- 
quired under  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected  or 
changed  by  reaton  of  their  acquisition  and 
administration  by  the  United  States  as  mi- 
gratory-bird reservations,  except  so  far  as 
the  punishment  of  offenses  against  the 
United  States  is  concerned." 

This  proposal  would  permit  the  Secretary. 
In  his  discretion,  to  adopt  this  lesser  form 
of  control  with  respect  to  the  Crab  Orchard 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  harmony  with 
other  areas  administered  by  this  Department 
as  part  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  proposal 
does  not  affect  our  general  authority  to  ac- 
quire Jurisdiction  (see  40  U.S.C.  355). 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  draft  bill   from   the  standpoint  of  the 
Administratiou's  program. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Stanley  A.  Cain, 
Assi.%tant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


FACILITATION  OF  ENTRY  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1965  to  permit  alien  brothers  and  sisters 
of  U.S.  citizens  to  be  considered  immedi- 
ate relatives  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act  to  facilitate  their  entry  into  this 
coimtry. 

I  do  this  because  I  feel  it  is  necessary 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1965:  to 
reunite  families. 

An  examination  of  the  bulletin  issued 
August  15,  1967,  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, reveals  that  as  the  mechanism  of 
the  act  now  stands,  families  are  not  be- 
ing reunited.  There  is  an  extended  wait 
for  a  visa  in  the  fifth  preference  cate- 
gory— brother  and  sisters  from  Italy. 

The  bulletin  shows  that  while  appli- 
cants from  other  countries  whose  peti- 
tions have  been  approved  prior  to  July 
1,  1966,  can  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States,  petitions  for  brothers  and  sisters 
of  American  citizens  of  Italian  descent 
can  only  be  admitted  if  their  petitions 
were  approved  prior  to  March  1.  1955. 

It  is  ironic  that  sixth-preference  ap- 
plicants who  have  no  relatives  in  this 
country  are  entering  ahead  of  brothers 
and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens 

Under  present  law,  an  aging,  lonely 
sister  or  brother  may  be  living  in  Italy 
with  diminshing  hope  of  ever  being  able 
to  join  his  family  in  this  counti-y- 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  correct  this  inequity,  for  it  will  en- 
able brothers  and  sisters  to  be  considered 
immediate  relatives  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1965.  Enact- 
CXin 1658— Part  20 


nient  of  this  bill  will  automatically  fa- 
cilitate their  entry  into  this  country. 

Our  distinguished  majority  leader  sug- 
gested to  us  early  in  the  year  that  rather 
than  continue  the  sweeping  new  ap- 
proaches to  social  problems  that  char- 
acterized the  89th  Congress,  we  pause  to 
reappraise  aiid  refme  legislation  enacted 
in  recent  years. 

I  can  think  of  no  situation  in  the  area 
of  legislative  oversight  more  deserving 
of  our  attention  than  the  one  which  my 
bill  aims  to  correct. 

I  urge  that  my  bill  receive  early  and 
favorable  attention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  2453>  to  facilitate  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  of  aliens 
who  are  brothers  or  sisters  of  United 
States  citizens,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


COMMISSION  TO  EVALUATE  PROG- 
RESS AND  REFORM  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  today  in  connection  with  a  joint 
resolution  I  am  going  to  introduce  with 
respect  to  Vietnam. 

Five  times  in  July  and  August,  I  spoke 
here  on  the  floor  in  an  effort  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  crucial  importance  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Presidential  election 
with  respect  to  the  future  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  that  tragic  con- 
flict, and  with  respect  to  the  fate  of  the 
war-weary  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

It  has  been  thought — mistakenly — that 
the  burden  of  my  earlier  speeches  was  to 
protest  the  conditions  of  the  election.  I 
sought  to  do  my  best  to  correct  the  abuses 
and  deficiencies  in  the  election  process, 
and  I  feel  that  I  made  some  progress.  A 
commission  was  sent  to  South  Vietnam 
to  observe  the  elections,  as  I  first  pro- 
posed on  July  13. 

There  is  now  a  popularly  elected  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam.  Whatever  de- 
ficiencies there  may  have  been  in  the 
election  process — and  I  think  there  were 
many — the  results  are  theirs  and  we 
must  be  guided  accordingly.  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  the  spotlight  of  attention 
which  I  and  others  in  the  Senate  focused 
on  the  elections  helped  to  make  them  as 
fair  as  they  were. 

On  that  score  we  have  what  I  think 
is  a  brilliant  article  written  by  Everett 
G.  Martin,  entitled  "Vietnam:  Last 
Chance?"  which  was  published  in  the 
current  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
trospect, however,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
one  of  the  major  deficiencies  in  the  elec- 
toral process — the  absence  of  a  runoff 
procedui'e — is  going  to  complicate  the 
process  of  putting  together  a  government 
which  has  broad  representation  from  all 
elements  of  the  people.  But  my  purpose 
todav  is  not  to  dilate  on  the  mistakes 


of  the  past  but  rather  to  suggest  a  frame- 
work for  evaulating  the  future  as  it 
iiievitably  affects  us. 

The  most  important  thing  about  these 
elections  for  the  United  States  is  that  we 
have  regained  our  options  to  decide  the 
nature  and  degree  of  our  further  par- 
ticipation in  the  war.  The  stage  is  now  set 
in  South  Vietnam  for  a  clear  test  of 
whether  the  South  Vietnamese  have  the 
will  and  the  national  unity  to  carry 
through  the  basic  reforms  which  alone 
can  break  the  present  impasse  by  chang- 
ing the  attitude  of  especially  the  rural 
population  toward  the  Vietcong  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front — NLF — be- 
cause, to  use  the  aphorism  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  that  is  the  water  in  which  the 
guerrilla  fishes  swim. 

Mr.  President,  a  drastic  shakeup  of 
the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  is  essential 
because  its  performance  in  combat  and 
in  the  crucial  pacification  program,  to 
be  blunt  about  it,  has  been  far  below  the 
standard  to  justify  the  sacrifices  which 
our  own  forces  have  been  making. 

The  article  written  by  Everett  G.  Mar- 
tin, which  was  published  in  Newsweek 
magazine,  entitled  "Vietnam:  Last 
Chance?"  makes  that  point  very  clearUv. 
In  addition,  I  have  read  and  I  would  urge 
every  Senator  to  read,  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1967,  entitled  "5 '2-Day  Week 
Vietnamese  Army."  I  also  include  this 
article  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  The  article  states  that 
the  ARVN  stops  fighting  at  night,  they 
do  not  continue  fighting  in  the  field  as 
the  Vietcong  and  the  Americans  do,  and 
they  quit  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  re- 
acted adversely  when  the  primary  mis- 
sion of  the  ARVN  shifted  from  field  com- 
bat to  the  pacification  of  the  hamlets 
after  the  Manila  conference  last  year 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
appalled  when  American  fatalities  in  the 
field  began  regularly  to  exceed  those  of 
the  ARVN.  Equally  important,  basic  eco- 
nomic and  social  reforms,  having  a  ma- 
terial and  hopefully  a  decisive  effect  in 
the  rural  areas,  must  be  effected  on  a 
crash  basis  and  this  must  be  a  cardinal 
element  of  U.S  policy  in  South  Vietnam. 
Only  when  the  tide  of  loyalty  in  the  coun- 
trj-side  rises  in  Saigon's  favor  will  the 
guerrilla  fishes — to  use  Mao's  aphorism — 
no  longer  be  able  to  swim  at  will  and 
wreak  havoc  on  our  whole  effort. 

"With  our  option  regained  as  to  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  war,  it  is  now 
essential  that  an  effective  means  be  es- 
tablished to  evaluate  and  report  on  ques- 
tions which  will  decide  our  future 
course.  Accordingly,  I  send  to  the  desk 
for  introduction  a  joint  resolution  to 
establish  a  21-member  blue-ribbon 
Commission  consisting  of  10  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  11  public  members, 
including  a  Chairman,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  public  mem- 
bers to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The 
task  of  the  Commission  will  be  to  eval- 
uate the  progress  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam — especially 
in  the  areas  I  have  mentioned— as  such 
progress,  or  the  lack  of  it,  may  affect  the 
continuing  commitment  of  the  United 
States. 
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The  advantages  of  such  a  Commission/ 
are  great.  It  will  Involve  on  a  continuing 
basis  the  Congress  and  the  public  as  well 
as  the  administration  In  the  evaluation 
process  of  our  commitment  in  Vietnam. 
It  will  assure  a  flow  of  Information  bear-, 
Ing  on  this  evaluation  process.  Its  bl->- 
partisan,  indeed  I  hope  nonpartisan, 
character  will  insulate  it  from  the  politi- 
cal pressures  and  considerations  which 
seem  to  color  so  much  of  what  we  are 
told  about  the  situation  In  Vietnam  by 
administration  sources.  Hopefully  then, 
the  alleged  "credibility  gap."  which  con- 
tributes so  much  to  the  dlvisiveness,  bit- 
terness and  confusion  surrounding  the 
Vietnam  Issue,  can  be  bridged.  Another 
crucial  advantage  of  a  Commission  such 
as  I  have  proposed  is  that  it  would  be 
freed  from  the  operational  diplomatic 
responsibilities  which  consume  so  much 
of  the  time  and  energy  of  our  high  offi- 
cials here  and  In  Saigon.  Most  important 
of  all,  the  Commission  would  be  free  to 
concentrate  on  those  crucial  aspects  of 
the  situation— the  social,  economic  and 
political  progress  in  Vietnam  itself — 
which  have  such  a  direct  and  vital  bear- 
ing on  the  future  of  our  role  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  as  I  began: 
We  are  in  Vietnam  to  aid  the  Vietnamese 
people,  and  for  no  other  reason. 

They  now  have  an  elected  government 
responsible  for  guiding  and  aiding  its 
own  people.  If  this  government  does  not 
act  to  aid  its  people,  then  we  have  got 
to  consider  ending  our  commitments 
there.  No  other  considerations.  In  my 
judpment.  will  be  persuasive  to  the  Amer- 
can  people  unless  we  are  honest  to  that 
proposition 

Vietnam  Is  not  our  colony.  It  Is  not  our 
province.  We  are  not  occupying  it.  We 
never  want  to  do  so.  Hence,  some  day, 
some  time,  Vietnam  has  got  to  help 
itself. 

The  commission  which  I  have  proposed 
will  be  set  up  to  evaluate  whether  Viet- 
nam is  really  tryir.^'  to  help  itself.  The 
commission  will  advise  Congress,  the 
President,  and  the  American  people  on 
this  all-important  question  which  will 
determine  whether  we  stay  and  do  our 
utmost  to  make  our  assistance  there  suc- 
cessful— or  whether  we  must  begin  to 
think  about  disengagin-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  113)  to 
establl^  a  Commission  to  evaluate  the 
progress  of  constitutional  government  In 
South  Vietnam  as  it  affects  the  continu- 
ing miUtary  participation  of  the  United 
States  there,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Javits. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Relations. 

ExHiBrr  1 

(Prom  Newsweek  magazine] 

Viktnam:  Last  Chance? 

(By  Everett  Q.  Martin.  Saigon  bureau  cblet) 

The  U.S.  Is  presented  In  South  Vietnam 
today  with  one  of  those  rare  occasions  when 
opportunity  knocks  a  second  time.  The  first 
opportunity  came  In  1963  Immediately  after 
the  coup  against  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  when,  for 
a  fleeting  moment,  the  South  Vietnamese 
were  aglow  with  a  national  spirit  that  could 
have  been — but  wasn't — converted  into  a 
social  revolution  and  flkn  all-out  war  effort. 


The  recent  Presidential  elections,  for  all  their 
Imperfections,  have  brought  the  U.S.  Its 
second  major  opporttinlty  of  the  war.  There 
Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a 
third. 

To  seize  this  last  great  opportunity,  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  imperative  for  the  U.S.  to  rethink 
and  reshape  its  present  policies  In  Vietnam. 
Exactly  a  year  ago,  I  wrote  that  there  could 
be  no  progress  In  the  Vietnamese  war  until 
the  U.S.  overcame  the  Indifference  and  cyni- 
cism of  the  South  Vietnamese  and  got  them 
to  pull  their  weight  In  the  military  and 
political  struggle.  Let's  take  stock  of  devel- 
opments since  then. 

HAS  THE  tTNrrED   STATES   MADE   MILrTABY 
PBOGKESS? 

At  the  touch  of  a  button,  the  U.S.  military 
can  spin  out  heartening  statistics  of  roads 
opened,  enemy  killed.  Viet  Cong  defections, 
weapons  captured.  Yet  all  this  is  misleading. 
A  U.S.  Army  colonel,  who  recently  returned 
to  a  position  of  command  in  Vietnam  after 
a  lapse  of  three  years,  summed  up  the  cur- 
rent situation,  I  believe,  most  fairly.  "Every- 
one must  admit  that  militarily  we  are  better 
off  than  we  were  three  years  ago,"  he  said. 
"With  500.000  U.S.  troops,  more  planes  and 
more  artillery,  we  should  be.  Wherever  U.S. 
troops  occupy  the  ground,  security  is  better. 
But  otherwise.  I  dont  see  any  change.  All 
the  old  problems  are  still  with  us." 

Many  military  men  and  some  civilian  ob- 
servers, in  fact,  believe  that  the  main  factor 
contributing  to  military  progress  has  not 
been  U.S.  strategy,  but  rather  a  critical  error 
in  Judgment  on  the  part  of  Hanoi.  As  they  see 
it.  North  Vietnamese  strategists  blundered 
seriously  follovrtng  the  U.S.  buildup  by  decid- 
ing to  meet  the  U.S.  head-on  with  force 
insteaxl  of  concentrating  on  political  and 
guerrilla  warfare.  We  see  the  results  of  this 
fundamental  miscalculation  when  North 
Vietnamese  officers  lead  their  forces  against 
strong  military  targets  such  as  the  U.S.  air 
base  at  Da  Nang  or  a  well-fortlfled  outpost, 
only  to  be  thrown  back  with  dozens  of  casual- 
ties and  little  to  show  for  their  losses.  The 
North  Vietnamese  seem  to  have  reasoned  that 
by  taking  a  heavy  toll  of  American  lives  they 
would  weaken  the  U.S.  resolve  to  stick  out 
the  war — Just  as  Washington  reasoned  that 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  would  erode 
the  will  of  the  leaders  In  Hanoi.  Apparently, 
both  sides  are  in  error. 

ARE    THE    SOUTH    VIETNAMESE    ARMED    rORCES 
IMPROVING? 

Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  believes 
that,  although  problems  remain,  the  ARVN 
(Army  of  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam)  Is  well 
on  its  way  to  becoming  an  effective  fighting 
force.  Moreover,  many  U.S.  military  men,  con- 
vinced that  the  poor  press  the  ARVN  receives 
Is  primarily  responsible  for  Its  bad  reputa- 
tion, seize  on  every  action  In  which  the 
ARVN  so  much  as  performs  Its  duty  as  evi- 
dence of  improvement. 

But  other  U.S.  officials,  not  comml  ted  to 
parading  the  ARVN  In  its  best  light  suid  not 
averse  to  critlcisiing  the  ineffective  U.S.  mlli- 
tiu-y  advisory  system,  are  far  from  sanguine. 
True,  these  officials  say,  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces  are  capable  of  an  occasional  big 
victory.  But  more  Important  is  the  fact  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  record  for  engaging 
the  enemy  in  small  unit  actions  has  dropjjed 
in  the  past  two  years  from  an  average  of 
one  contact  In  every  200  operations  to  one 
contact  in  every  400  operations.  In  one  criti- 
cal corps  area.  In  fact,  the  record  la  even 
worse:  one  contact  In  every  1,000  operations. 
By  contrast,  the  U.S.  average  is  one  contact 
in  every  38  operations.  A  senior  US.  official 
gives  a  rather  cynical  explanation  for  the 
showing  of  the  South  Vietnamese.  "Their 
military  intelligence  is  better  than  it  was," 
he  says,  "so  they  can  avoid  contact  more 
efficiently." 

Nor  have  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  made  a  real  attempt  to  weed  out  the 


bad  officers  In  their  ranks.  Repeatedly,  the 
Vietnamese  military  have  given  the  U.S.  as- 
surances that  they  will  begin  such  a  reform, 
but  It  should  be  observed  that  the  Vietna- 
mese have  never  demonstrated  any  ability  to 
perform  what  the  U.S.  Army  calls  "command 
supervision  " — that  Is.  seeing  to  It  that  or- 
ders are  carried  out.  Nepotism  and  trading 
on  the  ties  of  friendship  are  the  chief  reasons 
why  South  Vietnamese  military  leadership 
is  so  bad.  yet  nepotism  and  trading  on  the 
ties  of  friendship  are  ways  of  life  in  Viet, 
nam.  It  may  be  expecting  too  much  to  ask 
the  Vietnamese  to  change  their  ways  Just 
because  their  government  leaders  make  the 
proper  utterances — mostly  for  U.S.  consump- 
tion. 

There  Is,  however,  one  set  of  circumstances 
under  which  the  ARVN  performance  has 
shown  marked  and  gratifying  Improvement. 
This  has  occurred  In  the  Isolated  Instances 
when  South  Vietnamese  troops  have  been 
fully  Integrated  with  U.S.  troops.  And  in 
the  view  of  many  Americans,  these  examples 
offer  an  Important  guide  for  the  future. 

HAS    THE    PACIFICATION     PROGRAM     GOTTEN    OFF 
THE    GROUND? 

This  is  one  area  in  wliich  nearly  everyone 
agrees  that  progress  is  not  nearly  fast 
enough.  Right  now,  less  than  one  In  every  six 
hamlets  is  officially  considered  secure.  The 
goal  established  for  this  year  is  to  make  it 
one  in  four,  but  at  the  present  rate  of  prog- 
ress there  is  little  likelihood  of  attaining  that 
goal. 

Of  course,  basic  security  can  be  best  sup- 
plied by  the  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces 
rather  than  by  occupying  foreign  troops.  But 
the  simple  fact  is  that  the  Vietnamese  are 
not  providing  the  protection  necessary  and — 
worse  yet — are  not  organized  to  do  so.  A 
proposed  reorganization  of  the  Vietnamese 
Army  and  militia  that  would  stress  the  role 
of  regional  forces  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  it  neglects  a  most  important  ele- 
ment— that  of  building  a  police  force  to  pro- 
vide round-the-clock  protection  and  to  fer- 
ret out  the  guerrilla  infrastructure.  And 
efforts  to  build  up  the  police  establishment 
run  afoul  of  the  fears  of  politically  minded 
soldiers  that  the  police  will  become  too  pow- 
erful a  force. 

Given  this  state  of  affairs — a  situation  in 
which  the  U.S.  seems  to  run  into  Vietnamese 
obstructionism  at  every  turn — what  should 
we  do  next?  We  are  advised  by  some  U.S. 
officials  that  all  we  need  do  is  remain  stead- 
fast and  keep  turning  the  screws  on  Hanoi 
imtll  the  enemy  cracks.  But  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  more  of  the  same  aimless 
escalation  will  work  any  better  than  it  has 
in  the  past. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  take  great  cheer 
from  Washington's  decision  to  build  an  anti- 
infiltration  barrier  below  the  Demilitarized 
Zone — a  decision  that  is  clearly  another  prel- 
ude to  more  of  the  same.  Though  the  Ad- 
ministration is  not  making  any  extravagant 
claims  about  what  the  barrier  can  accom- 
plish, it  seems  to  be  overlooking  some  of  the 
dangerous  ramifications  of  the  concept. 

Forgetting,  if  anyone  can,  the  U.S.  lives 
that  will  be  lost  while  the  barrier  Is  being 
constructed  within  range  of  enemy  artillery 
and  rockets,  the  barrier,  to  be  meaningful, 
must  extend  Into  Laos  In  order  to  block  the 
enemy's  main  Infiltration  route,  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail.  Insiders  assure  us  that  the  bar- 
rier will  be  extended,  but  that  the  portion 
In  Laos  will  be  manned  by  Laotian  troops 
with  a  sprinkling  of  U.S  Special  Forces.  But 
if  the  performance  of  Vietnamese  troops  Is 
unencouraging.  the  lotus  eaters  of  Laos  are 
Infinitely  worse.  What's  more.  if.  as  seems 
likely,  the  North  Vietnamese  counter  by  put- 
ting their  regular  troops  Into  Laos  to  con- 
front the  barrier  guards.  It  does  not  tax  the 
Imagination  to  foresee  the  day  when  U.S. 
troops  will  have  to  move  In  to  oppose  the 
Communlsta  In  force.  The  war  will  then  be 
spread  across  two  countries — another  esca- 
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latlon  that  Just  happened  without  anyone 
intending  it  to. 

Paced  with  these  grim  prospects,  officials 
who  have  put  in  several  tours  in  Vietnam 
argue  that  the  U.S.  should  reappraise  its 
whole  order  of  priorities.  To  begin  with,  they 
say,  the  U.S.  should  place  less  emphasis  on 
bombing  the  north  and  stemming  the  Infil- 
tration. They  do  not  advocate  stopping  the 
bombing  or  Ignoring  the  Infiltrators.  But  as 
they  see  It  from  their  vantage  point  on  the 
field  of  conflict,  Washington  seems  to  be  ob- 
sessed with  these  aspects  of  the  war  to  the 
exclusion  of  more  Important  issues.  This  is 
probably  because  these  are  the  easiest  aspects 
for  the  Western  mind — especially  the  West- 
ern military  mind — to  comprehend. 

Refocusing  on  the  war  that  counts  should 
begin  with  a  radical  change  in  the  relation- 
ship of  the  U.S.  with  the  Saigon  leadership. 
Now  that  the  elections  have  produced  a  legal 
government,  the  U.S.  is  presented  with  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  revise  its  highly  cir- 
cumscribed advisory  role  which  has  produced 
more  frustration  than  concrete  results 

Many  Vietnamese  themselves  would  like  to 
clarify  the  terms  under  which  the  U.S.  Is 
operating  In  their  country.  In  fact,  a  treaty 
with  Washington  that  clearly  spelled  out  the 
boundaries  of  control  was  a  key  jKiint  In 
the  platform  of  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu,  the 
civilian  Presidential  candidate  who  ran  sec- 
ond to  Gen.  Nguyen  Van  Thleu.  The  U.S. 
should  seize  this  opportunity  to  establish 
its  rights  formally  with  the  new  Vietnamese 
Government  and  make  clear  that  we  will 
Insist  on  a  larger  voice  In  decision-making 
on  all  levels. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  terms  the 
U.S.  should  obtain,  most  of  which  reflect  the 
best  Judgment  of  knowledgeable  U.S.  officials 
in  South  Vietnam: 

South  Vietnam  should  undertake  full 
mobilization — Just  as  North  Vietnam  has. 
"It  is  beyond  my  comprehension,"  observes 
one  U.S.  official,  "how  the  Americans  can 
send  one  more  fighting  man  over  here  until 
the  Vietnamese  throw  themselves  Into  full 
mobilization."  The  present  situation  In 
South  Vietnam  is  an  affront  to  U.S.  service- 
men who  are  dying  here — often  at  a  greater 
rate  than  the  South  Vietnamese— and  to  the 
U.S.  people  who  are  sending  their  sons  and 
paying  higher  taxes  for  the  privilege. 

■The  entire  Vietnamese  Army,  from  top  to 
bottom,  should  be  integrated  into  the  U.S. 
forces  in  Vietnam  and  a  Joint  command 
should  be  set  up.  Hopefully,  since  relatively 
small-scale  experiments  at  Integration  have 
produced  quick  improvements  in  certain 
South  Vietnamese  units,  the  same  thing 
should  be  accomplished  on  an  ARVN-wlde 
scale.  Integration  would  also  provide  on-the- 
job  training  for  the  ARVN's  woefully  Inef- 
fective officer  corps. 

The  U.S.  should  step  up  Its  financial  aid 
to  the  ARVN  to  raise  its  pitifully  low  living 
conditions,  which  are  the  major  cause  of  cor- 
ruption. Of  the  $25  billion  the  U.S.  now 
pours  into  Vietnam  annually,  only  $1.3  bil- 
lion goes  to  the  economic-aid  program  and 
to  the  suppwrt  of  the  700.000  men  In  the 
Vietnamese  armed  forces.  That  is  less  than 
the  yearly  upkeep  of  one  U.S.  division.  And 
improving  the  ARVN  would  make  fewer  U.S. 
divisions  necessary. 

To  stop  the  diversion  of  U.S.  aid  funds  Into 
private  hands  and  to  circumvent  Saigon's 
top-heavy  bureaucracy,  all  U.S.  aid  should 
pass  directly  through  American  channels 
dowm  to  the  jjeasant  or  the  soldier. 

Most.  If  not  all,  of  the  ARVN's  strength 
should  be  diverted  to  supporting  regional 
forces  and  the  police  field  force  In  a  program 
of  rooting  out  the  guerrilla  Infrastructure. 

The  U.S.  should  have  the  right  to  Insist  on 
the  removal  of  Incompvetent  or  corrupt  Viet- 
namese officials  and  to  review  any  new  ap- 
pointments. 

In  short,  the  U.S.  should  use  Ite  consider- 
able leverage  to  see  to  It  that  reforms  needed 
to  win  the  war  are  not  permitted  to  bog  down 


as  they  have  In  the  past.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
such  proposals  as  I  have  outlined  are  not 
too  far  from  current  official  U.S.  thinking.  A 
committee  In  Washington  and  another  In 
Saigon  are  now  engEiged  in  studying  how  to 
apply  leverage  on  the  South  Vietnamese.  And 
It  is  also  encouraging  to  hear  that  at  a  recent 
dinner.  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  complained 
that  his  Job  had  become  much  harder  of 
late  because  of  the  Increasing  pressure  being 
applied  on  him  by  the  U.S. 

Though  it  would  require  a  dramatic  shift 
in  orientation  on  the  part  of  American  of- 
ficials in  the  field  to  put  these  proposals  into 
effect,  many  of  tliem  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  have  made  It  clear  that  they  would 
welcome  the  change.  The  net  result  of  giving 
U.S.  advisers  more  authority,  moreover,  would 
be  to  lessen,  rather  than  Increase,  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  needed  in  Vietnam  because 
each  man  would  then  be  more  effecUve. 

The  obvious  rejoinder  from  the  State  De- 
partment to  such  steps  as  I  have  suggested 
would  be  that  they  would  Impinge  on  the 
sovereignty  of  the  South  Vietnamese.  Let's 
examine  that  objection. 

First  one  should  ask,  what  right  do  the 
Vietnamese  have  to  expect  full  sovereignty 
while  depending  for  their  very  survival  on 
U.S.  support?  Indeed,  no  one  realizes  better 
than  the  South  Vietnamese  that  they  can- 
not get  something  for  nothing,  and  many  of 
them  have  been  amazed  at  how  long  they 
have  been  permitted  by  the  U.S.  to  do  Just 
that. 

Significantly,  the  people  who  would  be  the 
least  upset  bv  Increased  U.S.  Influence  In 
their  affairs  would  be  Vietnam's  peasants 
and  the  soldiers.  For  them.  U.S.  firmness 
might  finallv  mean  that  they  would  no 
longer  be  forgotten  by  their  government. 
The  U.S.  would  actually  be  stealing  a  march 
on  the  Communists  by  allying  Itself  with 
the  common  man  and  insisting  that  his  gov- 
ernment meet  his  needs.  Americans  should 
not  forget  that  besides  guns  and  technology, 
they  also  have  reasonably  efficient  govern- 
mental techniques  and  a  degree  of  disin- 
terested determination  to  offer  their  Viet- 
namese allies. 

The  kev  to  the  success  of  such  a  radical 
change  in  the  U.S. -South  Vietnamese  rela- 
tonshlp  lies  with  the  U.S.  Congress.  No  sena- 
tor or  congressman  should  ever  underesti- 
mate the  Influence  his  outcries  have  on  the 
Vietnamese.  The  elections  provided  an  ex- 
cellent example.  That  they  ultimately  turned 
out  to  be  as  honest  as  they  did  was  largely 
because  of  the  protests  in  Congress  over 
flagrant  irregularities  which  marked  the  be- 
gmnlng  of  the  campaign.  Armed  with  this 
Congressional  reaction,  the  U.S.  mission  in 
Saigon  was  able  to  argue  effectively  with  the 
Vietnamese  leaders  that  the  .American  people 
would  not  tolerate  double-dealing.  Intelli- 
gent debate  in  Congress  also  serves  to  keep 
the  Vietnamese  in  a  healthy  state  of  doubt 
over  the  inevitability  of  continued  U.S. 
support. 

Congress  should  explore  ways  to  keep  up 
its  pressure  for  progress.  I  would  go  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that  a  watchdog  Congressional 
committee  be  based  in  South  Vietnam  to 
t'.end  back  private  reportjs  on  every  aspect  of 
the  situation.  This  would  make  Congres- 
sional criticism  more  meaningful  and  tend  to 
focus  the  U.S.  emphasis  on  the  political 
aspect-s  of  the  struggle.  In  this  way.  the 
Congress  would  guard  U.S.  self-interest  and 
give  proper  recognition  to  the  fact  that  de- 
spite all  the  U.S.  effort,  the  South  Vietnamese 
can  still  deprive  us  of  victory. 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post.  Sept.  19, 

1967] 
SoTJTH  Vietnamese  Armt  Fights  a  Sij-DAf 
Week 
(By  Peter  Arnett) 
(Note.— This  hard  look  at  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  represents  months  of  research 
and  thousands  of  miles  of  travel  by  Arnett. 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  war  correspondent  for 


the  Associated  Press,  plus  the  asslsUnce  of 
other  AP  reporters  on  the  scene  i 

Saigon.- The  dispirited  South  Vietnamese 
army,  shot  through  with  Inefficiency,  often 
lacks  the  will  for  combat  and  Is  Increasingly 
prone  to  let  the  Americans  do  the  fighting. 
Fighting  statistics  and  a  detailed  survev  of 
field  operations  bear  out  this  observation  In 
much  of  the  country  the  Vietnamese  military 
effort  has  steadily  tailed  off  as  that  of  the 
Americans  has  increased. 

The  size  of  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  has  doubled  since  1962.  yet  the  num- 
ber killed  has  held  constant  at  about  10.000 
a  year.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1967,  the 
army  lost  5494  men.  The  statistics  are  so 
constant  from  year  to  year  as  xo  raise  ques- 
tions about  their  validity. 

By  contrast,  the  American  forces,  having 
lost"  2532   killed  in   the  first  six  months  of 

1966.  lost  4909   In   the   first  six   months   of 

1967.  when  the  number  of  Americans  en- 
gaged had  doubled. 

Nowhere  in  the  country  can  South  Viet- 
namese troops  be  said  to  have  made  real 
gains  against  the  enemy,  although  it  is  clear 
that  the  army  must  play  a  significant  role 
if  there  Is  to  be  any  hope  of  lasting  success 
ligalnst  the  Commimlsts. 

The  American  Army  is  clearly  limited  In 
the  depth  It  can  re.ich  into  the  countryside 
to  crush  the  foe  and  hold  ground.  In  no 
Instance,  however,  have  the  allies  been  will- 
ing to  hand  over  any  of  the  territory  won 
to  Vietnamese  units.  Allied  commanders  fear 
that  the  Conununists  would  be  in  charge 
again  within  weeks. 

A    5' 2-day    week 

An  extensive  survey  of  the  situation  est.ib- 
Ushed  these  points: 

South  Vietnamese  military  Ineffectiveness 
costs  American  lives  in  the  ambushing  of 
convoys  on  roads  supposedly  clear  by  Viet- 
namese troops,  in  the  mortaring  of  U.S.  In- 
stallations by  squads  which  slip  past  sleeping 
Vietnamese  sentries,  in  sniping  by  guerrillas 
who  move  freely  past  Vietnamese  outposts 

Most  of  the  troops  Insist  on  a  S'j-day 
week,  taking  Saturdays  and  Sundays  off. 
while  allies  and  the  Vletcong  go  on  fighting. 

American  battalions  seeking  to  break  up 
enemy  units  operate  through  the  night.  Bo 
do  the  Vletcong  The  South  Vietnamese  quit 
when  the  sun  goes  down. 

Many  South  Vietnamese  operations  are 
staged  In  areas  where  no  guerrillas  are  known 
to  be.  Huge  troop  concentrations  are  de- 
ployed in  areas  where  small  numbers  of  the 
enemy  are  hidden.  Outnumbered,  the  Com- 
mumsts  decline  to  stand  and  fight. 

Only  two  of  the  44  generals  in  the  army 
In  1963  are  still  holding  their  rank.  The 
others  have  been  purged  This  has  sharply 
impaired  morale  in  the  command  echelons. 

Desertions  from  the  armed  forces  are  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  10.000  a  month  and  are 
expected  to  total  more  than  400.000  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

This  is  twice  as  many  men  as  the  service 
lost  to  battle  casualties. 

Corruption  Is  common  at  all  levels  of  the 
army. 

The  loss  of  American  lives  traceable  to 
Vietnamese  Inaction  or  Incompetence  Is  ex- 
pected to  rise  directly  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  that  U.S.  forces  deploy  in  the  country- 
side. American  battalions  already  are  oper- 
ating Independently  in  districts  and  villages. 
This  trend  Is  expected  to  continue. 

Some  Americans  are  demanding  that  the 
United  States  be  given  a  command  role  over 
the  Vietnamese  similar  to  that  held  over 
South  Korean   forces  in   the  Korean   war. 

Senior  officials  from  Washington  visiting 
Vietnam  are  being  told.  "If  we  have  to  see 
the  war  through,  we  will  have  to  assume 
command  responsibility  eventually.  Why  not 
start  now?"  There  has  been  an  affirmative  re- 
sponse to  these  views  by  most  of  the  Wash- 
ington visitors,  a  reliable  source  reported  But 
there  are  no  indications  of  pressure  on  the 
Vietnamese  at  the  top  levels  of  government. 
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Part  of  the  high-level  reluctance  might 
stem  from  the  perennial  official  viewpoint 
that  the  Vietnamese  troops  are  performing 
satisfactorily  In  February,  1964.  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  pre- 
dicted that  the  United  SUtea  would  pull 
most  of  Its  troops  out  of  the  war  the  follow- 
ing year. 

"It  Is  a  counterguerrllla  war,  It  Is  a  war 
that  can  only  be  won  by  the  Vietnamese 
themselves,"  McNamara  said.  "Our  respon- 
sibility Is  not  to  substitute  ourselves  for  the 
Vietnamese  but  to  train  them  to  carry  on  the 
operations  that  they  themselves  are  capable 
of." 

Last  Aug.  14,  Gen.  WUUam  C.  Westmore- 
land, the  U.S.  commander  in  Vietnam,  struck 
out  at  critics  of  South  Vietnamese  military 
effectiveness. 

"I  can  say  categorically  that  the  Vietna- 
mese armed  forces  are  malting  steady  prog- 
ress," he  told  an  Interviewer.  "They  are  far 
better  than  they  were  a  year  ago  and  this 
18  evident  from  their  discipline,  their  per- 
formance on  the  battlefield  and  the  successes 
they  are  enjoying  against  the  enemy." 

Also  last  month,  Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene 
Jr.,  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  said 
that  six  visits  to  Vietnam  had  convinced  him 
that  "the  South  Vietnamese  forces  are  doing 
a  first-class  Job"  and  "are  carrying  their 
share," 

A  TTPICAL  WDOC 

Frequent  vlslta  to  the  field  with  Viet- 
namese units,  talks  with  Vietnamese  and 
American  officers  and  men  and  a  close 
examination  of  results  of  operaUons  give  no 
Indication  that  the  Vietnamese  military  has 
changed  much  since  the  days  when  It  was 
fighting  the  Communists  alone  and  getting 
beaten.  A  typical  week  of  the  war  shows  this 
trend  all  too  clearly. 

In  this  particular  week,  ending  Aug.  5,  the 
80  American  combat  battalions  in  Vietnam 
suffered  186  dead  and  1064  wounded  In  opera- 
tions that  ranged  from  just  south  of  Saigon 
to  the  Demilitarized  Zone.  The  100  battalions 
of  Vietnamese  regular  troops  operating  In 
these  same  regions  lost  32  dead  and  60 
wounded . 

In  that  same  week,  U.S.  Marines  operating 
In  the  First  Corps  region  lost  110  men  killed. 
The  30  Vietnamese  battalions  In  the  Corps 
area  lost  six  killed. 

More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  Vietnamese 
killed  that  week  were  not  in  Vietnamese 
regular  battalions.  These  deaths  occurred  at 
the  lowest  level  of  the  war  among  the 
neglected,  low-paid  regional  and  pvopular 
forces. 

The  mission  of  these  troops,  who  comprise 
nearly  one-half  of  the  Vietnamese  armed 
forces.  Is  to  defend  towns,  villages  and 
bridges  against  the  Vletcong.  They  operate 
from  mud,  brick  or  concrete  outposts,  often 
cringing  In  fear  from  an  approaching  enemy, 
only  occasionally  attempting  to  fight  off  an 
attacking  force  and  usually  dying  after 
throwing  their  weapons  away  and  attempting 
to  run,  hide  or  surrender 

Casualties  often  are  taken  without  Inflict- 
ing any  upon  the  enemy.  The  479th  Regional 
Force  Company  In  Thuthua  District,  Longan 
Province,  has  not  killed  a  Vletcong  In  Its  two 
years  of  exit tence.  Yet  It  has  lost  12  dead  and 
many  wounded  In  frequent  attacks  on  Its 
p>oslUon. 

THIRD  DIE  IN  OrFENSIVES 

The  statistics  Indicate  that  only  one-third 
Of  the  Vietnamese  killed  In  the  war  lose  their 
lives  In  offensive  operations  against  tlie 
enemy.  This  one-third  comes  from  the  285.000 
regular  Vietnamese  arrayed  in  ten  infantry 
divisions,  one  armored  division,  an  airborne 
division  and  20  ranger  battalions. 

The  remaining  losses  are  among  the 
283.000  regional  and  popular  force  men  in 
their  thousands  of  outposts  across  Vietnam. 

Nearly  all  American  losses  are  taken  on  of- 
fensive operations.  The  ofBclal  kill  ratio  of 
one  American  dead  to  ten  of  the  enemy  re- 
flects this  agresslve  stance. 


The  regular  Vietnamese  army  claims  a 
1-3.6  ratio  against  the  enemy  and  the 
popular  forces  about  1-1.  These  ratios  are 
based  on  enemy  killed  counts  that  often  are 
fanciful. 

American  battalions  stay  out  In  the  field  at 
night  as  a  matter  of  course  to  achieve  their 
re&ults  All  the  batUlions  of  the  Second 
Brigade,  U.S.  25th  Division,  based  out  of 
Cuchl.  northwest  of  Saigon,  were  out  28 
nights  each  in  July.  None  of  the  battalions  of 
the  nearest  regiment  of  the  Vietnamese  25th 
Division  stayed  out  a  single  night  that 
month. 

One  of  the  best  regiments  In  the  Viet- 
namese army,  the  33d  of  the  21st  Division  In 
the  southern  Delta,  spent  only  46  battalion 
days  in  the  field  In  July  out  of  a  possible  120 
battalion  days — that  Is,  30  days  for  each  of 
the  regiment's  four  battalions.  At  no  time 
did  a  battalion  stay  out  at  night,  not  in 
the  operational  area,  anyway.  Night  duty  for 
a  Vietnamese  battalion  is  guarding  the  pe- 
rimeter of  an  outpost  or  a  town. 

A  reluctance  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
enemy  has  characterized  the  Vietnamese 
military  effort  since  the  war  began  In  earnest 
In  1961  with  15,000  Vletcong  guerrUlas  ter- 
rorizing villagers,  blowing  bridges  and  over- 
running 0Utf>06tS 

In  the  days  of  President  Ngo  Dlrih  Diem, 
field  commanders  were  recalled  for  suffer- 
ing too  many  casualties.  The  practice  of  op- 
erating Judlclovisly  to  keep  casualties  at  an 
acceptable  figure  may  well  have  continued. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  army  has  failed  complete- 
ly In  Its  mission  of  overpowering  the  Com- 
mianlst  guerrilla  movement.  The  official 
statistics  over  the  years  would  have  you  be- 
lieve otherwise,  but  there  are  statistics  and 
statistics. 

Walls  of  all  the  numerous  U.S.  advisory 
conunands  are  dizzying  with  green,  red  and 
yellow  lines  that  spiral  ever  upward.  Indicat- 
ing greater  and  greater  progress  within  the 
Vietnamese  army.  At  the  headquarters  of  the 
Fourth  Corps  Region  at  Cantho,  an  American 
colonel-adviser  to  Vietnamese  forces  will  tell 
you.  "Our  percentage  of  major  operations 
one  battalion  or  larger  are  dropping  off  this 
year,  but  the  percentage  of  contact  is  In- 
creasing.  Better   Intelligence,   you   know." 

The  statistics  don't  say  that  In  all  these 
operations  the  enemy  was  given  the  field  of 
battle  each  evening  because  government 
forces  In  the  Delta  like  to  get  home  before 
dark. 

How.  then,  can  progress  be  measured  In  a 
place  like  the  Mekong  Delta,  still  mostly  In 
the  South  Vietnamese  army  bailiwick?  One 
Index  Is  the  estimated  enemy  strength,  80,- 
000  at  last  count,  half  of  them  tough,  skilled 
fighters. 

The  enemy  estimate  Is  the  same  as  last 
year  but  twice  as  high  as  the  previous  year, 
which  was  twice  as  high  as  the  year  preced- 
ing that. 

In  July  this  year,  half  as  many  government 
troops  were  killed  as  in  July,  1966.  The  num- 
ber of  enemy  killed  halved  also. 

AREA    DIVVIED    DT 

The  truth  In  the  Delta  seems  to  be  that 
a  status  quo  exists,  with  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment hanging  on  to  the  province  and  district 
caplt-als  and  their  immediate  environs  and 
the  Vletcong  holding  out  in  their  lairs.  The 
canals  and  roads  are  contested  on  occasion, 
but  generally  the  Vletcong  leave  them  open 
and  collect  tribute  for  their  use. 

As  has  been  showrn  in  the  rest  of  Vietnam, 
only  the  Infusion  of  American  troops  is  likely 
to  upset  the  status  quo.  This  has  happened 
m  Gladlnh  Province,  which  surrounds  Sai- 
gon. In  Longan  Province  to  the  south  and  In 
Haunghla  Province  to  the  west. 

By  relentless  operations,  day  and  night, 
American  troops  have  managed  to  break  down 
the  enemy  battalions  into  small  groups.  They 
have  them  on  the  run  and  search  for  them 
constantly. 

The  Vietnamese  do  sometimes  have  major 


battles  with  the  enemy,  killing  many  and 
capturing  sizable  caches  of  weapons.  Some 
of  the  elite  Vietnamese  marine  and  airborne 
units  compare  with  American  battalions. 
But  the  sustained  effort  that  brings  results 
has  not  been  forthcoming  from  the  Vietnam- 
ese and  does  not  look  likely  in  the  months 
ahead. 

The  performance  of  Vietnamese  regular 
battalions  has  hardly  varied  over  the  years. 
The  20  highly  trained  Ranger  battalions  still 
perform  spottily.  Only  five  of  them  killed 
more  than  100  Vletcong  last  year,  the  highest 
with  255  kills.  U.S.  officers  believe  that.  If 
properly  utilized,  a  Ranger  battalion  should 
kill  600  to  900  enemy  per  year. 

GOOD    MEN    AVAILABLE 

How  can  the  Vietnamese  be  persuaded  to 
utilize  their  units  better?  Many  Americans 
argue  for  a  joint  command  with  an  American 
at  the  top.  Short  of  that,  they  would  like 
a  strong  voice  In  the  selection  of  command- 
ing officers. 

An  outspoken  Vietnamese  province  chief 
commented,  "The  one  big  mistake  the  United 
States  made  when  it  sent  combat  troops  into 
Vietnam  was  not  to  demand  the  right  to 
relieve  and  appoint  Vietnamese  officers.  Tou 
are  paying  for  it  now." 

"There  are  plenty  of  young,  aggressive, 
honest  officers  around,"  one  U.S.  official  com- 
mented. "I  have  a  list  of  them." 

Unsupported  by  direct  pressure  from  Wash- 
ington. American  commanders  resort  to 
subtle  techniques  of  leverage.  A  senior  Amer- 
ican In  the  Delta  entices  his  three-star  gen- 
eral counterpart  Into  taking  field  trips  with 
him.  casually  discussing  area  problems  with- 
in his  earshot.  This  apparently  satisfies  the 
general's  ego  to  the  degree  that  he  sometimes 
comes  around  to  his  American  adviser  the 
next  day  with  a  solution. 

An  American  corps  commander  presents  his 
Vietnamese  counterpart  with  a  list  of  five 
problems,  no  more  no  less,  each  Friday.  By 
resubmitting  the  same  problems,  he  hopes 
that  eventually  he  will  get  something  done 
about  them. 

This  sort  of  advisory  merry-go-round  has 
proved  completely  Ineffective  In  the  past,  but 
"with  so  many  Americans  around,  breathing 
over  their  shoulders,  the  Vietnamese  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  knuckle  under,"  one 
U.S.  general  said  hopefully.  He  added,  "They'll 
have  to.  If  we  are  ever  to  get  out  of  here." 

But  the  problem  Is  far  more  than  just 
one  of  the  Vietnamese  listening  and  then 
doing,  even  though  that  would  be  a  major 
step  in  the  right  direction,  most  Americans 
agree.  Logistics  problems  in  the  Vietnamese 
army  remain  almost  Insoluble. 

"The  army  Is  organized  on  American  lines 
except  for  the  logistics."  one  US.  general  ex- 
plained. "Under  the  crazy  French  system 
they  use,  if  an  armored  vehicle  has  Its  tires 
blown  off  in  the  foothills,  the  driver  has  to 
take  the  tires  to  Saigon  so  he  can  get  new 
ones.  There  Is  equipment  lying  all  over  this 
country  that  could  be  repaired  easily  if  the 
red  tape  were  cut." 

Vietnamese  commanders  !w/e  military 
dilettantes  when  it  comes  to  running  an  op- 
eration. A  division  commander  generally  de- 
ploys and  controls  his  battalions  himself,  un- 
wiliing  to  trust  them  to  his  chain  of  com- 
mand If  he  goes  off  for  lunch  or  to  a  polit- 
ical conference,  the  operation  will  collapse 
because  no  one  else  dares  give  orders. 

There  are  no  long-range  patrols  made  by 
the  Vietnamese  army,  even  though  these 
patrols  have  proved  most  effective  in  every 
Americiin  unit  In  the  country. 

"We  could  never  get  any  volunteers  to  go 
out  in  enemy  territory  In  groups  of  four  or 
five  men  like  the  Americans  do,"  a  regimen- 
tal adviser  said. 

There  Is  corruption  at  all  levels  A  province 
chief,  holding  the  rank  of  colonel,  comment- 
ed: "Of  course  there  is  corruption.  My  salary 
is  17.000  plasters  (about  $150 1  each  month. 
With  that  I  have  to  feed,  clothe  and  educate 
my  family,  support  myself  and  pay  for  your 
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breakfast  and  all  the  other  breakfasts  and 
dinners  that  I,  as  province  chief,  have  to 
give. 

"Can  I  be  anything  else  but  corrupt  when 
the  Americans  pay  20.000  piasters  salary  each 
month  to  Just  an  interpreter?" 

THE    HAVE-NOTS 

Vietnamese  troops,  particularly  the  low- 
grade  regional  and  popular  forces,  are  poorly 
paid.  Said  a  regimental  commander:  "My 
men  live  like  pigs,  in  shacks,  in  squalor.  They 
are  forced  to  make  love  under  the  trees  when 
their  wives  visit  them.  How  can  they  be 
motivated  with  so  little?" 

A  Vietnamese  division  commander  com- 
plained: "American  troops  have  helicopters, 
much  artillery,  many  aircraft.  Give  us  all 
these  things  and  let  us  try.  If  we  cannot  do 
the  Job,  then  you  can  take  over." 

Vietnamese  soldiers  conduct  themselves  as 
their  armies  have  for  decades  in  much  of  the 
country,  stealing  and  looting  in  the  villages. 
A  regimental  commander  said:  "I  will  not 
condone  my  soldiers  stealing  chickens,  but 
I  accept  it.  Our  logistics  system  Is  so  bad, 
what  else  will  they  eat?" 

There  are  elaborate  plans  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Vietnamese  military.  Including 
the  addition  of  60,000  new  troops,  most  of 
them  militiamen.  There  Is  talk  of  breaking 
down  some  divisions  Into  mobile  groups  sim- 
ilar to  those  used  by  the  French. 

American  units  are  beginning  to  work 
with  Vietnamese  battalions,  but  the  benefits 
of  having  Americans  near  at  hand  can  boom- 
erang. An  adviser  with  a  Vietnamese  Ranger 
battalion  working  with  the  U.S.  199th  Bri- 
gade commented:  "This  integration  has 
ruined  any  chance  there  was  that  my  bat- 
talion would  ever  operate  independently. 
Now  they  depend  completely  on  the  U.S.  All 
I  do  now  Is  settle  disputes  between  them  and 
the  Americans." 

Rachklen.  a  town  south  of  Saigon  was 
pacified  by  successive  battalions  of  American 
troops  who  operated  day  and  night  in  the 
paddy  fields  and  the  swamps.  A  Vietnamese 
battalion  from  the  25th  Division  worked  with 
them  and.  according  to  senior  Americans, 
"caught  fire  with  enthusiasm." 

In  early  August.  American  commanders 
Judged  that  the  time  was  almost  ripe  for  the 
Vietnamese  battalion  to  take  over  the  area; 
the  U.S.  unit  would  move  on.  At  the  last 
minute,  the  Vietnamese  division  commander 
pulled  his  battalion  back  to  home  base  for 
security  guard,  with  no  explanations. 

The  American  battalion  was  left  in  Rach- 
kien  to  continue  the  tough,  endless  task  of 
seeking  out  the  guerrillas  in  the  paddy  fields 
and  the  leech-infested  swamps. 


NEW  APPROACH  TO  GREAT  LAKES 
BASIN    COMPACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  compact  was  approved  and 
ratified  in  1955  by  five  of  the  eight  Great 
Lakes  States — Illinois.  Indiana.  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.  By  1963 
the  other  three  States — New  York,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania — had  ratified  the 
compact. 

The  Great  Lakes  Commission  is  the 
operating  entity  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin 
compact,  and  is  wholly  supported  by  the 
eight  member  States.  This  commission 
has  been  operating  as  the  advisory  and 
recommendatory  agency  for  the  Great 
Lakes  States  on  regional  water  resources 
for  more  than  11  years.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  compact  and  commission 
has  been  a  pioneer  effort  in  bringing 
about  interstate  cooperation  and  coor- 
dination. Indicative  of  the  commission's 
interests  in  the  whole  spectrum  of  water 
resource    matters    are    the    fields    of 


activity  of  its  five  standing  committees, 
entitled:  First.  "Pollution  Control"; 
second.  'Water  Resources";  third,  "Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  ■;  fourth.  "Shoreline 
Use  and  Recreation";  and,  fifth,  "Sea- 
way, Navigation,  and  Commerce."  The 
commission  keeps  abreast  of  develop- 
ments wliich  affect  the  Great  Lakes  re- 
gion, and  initiates  or  responds  to  actions 
which  occur  or  which  need  to  be  under- 
taken. 

Throughout  the  past  11  years  the  Com- 
mission, with  headquarters  in  Ann 
Arbor,  has  been  functioning  in  its  ad- 
visory and  recommendatory  capacities, 
working  on  the  regional  approach  to  the 
wise  use  and  conservation  of  the  water 
and  related  land  resources  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin.  The  Commission  has  been 
a  forerunner  in  recognizing  regional 
problems  and  getting  those  problems 
into  action  channels  before  appropriate 
local.  State,  or  Federal  agencies.  The 
Commission  has  contributed  significantly 
toward  the  recognition  and  solution  of 
many  of  the  regional  water  problems, 
and  has  been  influential  in  bringing 
about  the  present  intense  effort  of  all 
concerned  to  assure  the  conservation  of 
our  water  resources. 

Tlie  eight  States  bordering  the  Great 
Lakes  have  recognized  the  diversity  of 
conditions  existing  within  the  broad  area 
of  the  Great  Lakes  basin  and  the  many 
possible  uses  and  competition  for  use  of 
the  waters  in  the  basin.  To  achieve  the 
best  and  fullest  use  of  this  invaluable  re- 
source, these  States  have  banded  to- 
gether in  an  interstate  compact  which 
has  stimulated  productive  informal  dis- 
cussions of  water  matters  among  the 
States. 

The  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 
within  its  role  as  a  consultative  and  ad- 
vising agent  on  water  resources  matters, 
has  purposes  encompassing  a  broad 
scope;  first,  to  promote  the  orderly,  In- 
tegrated, and  comprehensive  develop- 
ment, use  and  conservation  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin; 
second,  to  plan  for  the  welfare  and  de- 
velopment of  the  water  resources  of  the 
basin  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  for  those 
portions  of  the  basin  which  may  have 
problems  of  special  concern;  third,  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  States  of  the 
basin  and  their  people  to  derive  the 
maximum  benefit  from  utilization  of 
public  works,  in  the  form  of  navigational 
aids  or  otherwise,  which  may  exist  or 
which  may  be  constructed  from  time  to 
time;  fourth,  to  advise  in  securing  and 
maintaining  a  proper  balance  among  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  agricultural,  water 
supply,  residential,  and  other  legitimate 
uses  of  the  water  resources  of  the  basin: 
and,  fifth,  to  establish  and  maintain  an 
intergovernmental  agency  to  the  end 
that  the  purposes  of  this  compact  may  be 
accomplished  more  effectively. 

The  Congress  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  have  historically  favored  the  es- 
tablishment of  interstate  compacts  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  needs  and  solving 
the  problems  of  interstate  matters.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  article 
I,  section  10,  clause  3,  provides  that  in- 
terstate compacts  shall  have  the  consent 
of  Congress. 
Earlier  this  year  13  of  my  colleagues 


and  I  introduced  S.  660.  which  would 
grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  compact.  Previously 
the  Senate  twice  passed  similar  bills 
which  would  grant  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact. 
These  bills,  however,  were  not  acted  on 
by  the  House.  In  the  past  there  has  been 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  such  a  bill. 
Now  I  am  able  to  report  that  agreement 
has  been  reached  by  all  concerned  and 
that  there  is  no  known  opposition  to  an 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress  which 
would  grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact.  Further, 
there  has  been  agreement  on  a  vehicle 
that  would  grant  consent  to  the  compact, 
and  I  am  delighted  that  all  of  the  Sena- 
tors for  all  eight  Great  Lakes  States  have 
joined  together  in  sponsoring  the  meas- 
ure which  I  submit  today — a  concurrent 
resolution  through  which  the  Congress 
agrees  or  aflBrms  that  under  the  provi- 
sion of  the  act  of  March  1,  1911,  Public 
Law  435,  chapter  186.  36  Stat.  961. 
the  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact  among 
the  Great  Lakes  States  of  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York. 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin,  is 
a  valid  agreement  or  compact. 

Favorable  action  by  the  Congress  on 
this  concurrent  resolution  is  highly  de- 
sirable and  necessary.  First,  it  will  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  for 
congressional  consent  to  this  interstate 
compact;  second,  it  will  permit  Commis- 
sion employees  to  be  covered  by  existing 
social  security  laws;  third,  it  will  provide 
Great  Lakes  Commission  representation 
on  the  river  basin  planning  commission 
established  under  Public  Law  89-80;  and 
fourth,  it  will  contribute  to  the  already 
highly  effective  work  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Commission. 

All  of  us  who  sponsor  this  resolution 
urge  its  adoption  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  concurrent  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The    concurrent    resolution    i  S.    Con. 
Res.  45 '   was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  45 

Whereas  the  Act  of  March  1,  1911,  Public 
Law  435.  chapter  186.  36  Stat.  961.  gave  the 
consent  of  Congress  "to  each  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment or  compact,  not  in  conflict  with  any  law 
of  the  United  States,  with  any  other  State  or 
States  for  the  purpose  of  conservmg  the  for- 
ests and  water  supply  of  the  States  entering 
into  such  agreement  or  compact":  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatives  concurring ) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  existing  agreement 
entered  Into  pursuant  to  legislative  action  of 
the  Great  Lakes  States  of  Illinois.  Indiana. 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York.  Ohio,  WU- 
consln,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania which  is  known  as  the  "Great  Lakes 
Basin  Compact"  and  which  established  a 
commission  known  as  "The  Great  Lakes 
Commission"  consisting  of  representatives  of 
each  such  State  and  such  Commonwealth  Is 
a  valid  agreement  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid 
Art  of  March  1,  1911. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  EARNINGS 
TEST— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    336 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me  to  HJl.  12080.  which  is 
now  pending  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Under  the  present  earnings  test  in 
the  social  security  law,  a  person  with 
maximum  benefits  can  earn  Just  as  much 
as  a  person  with  the  lowest  benefits  be- 
fore reduction  of  his  social  security 
benefits. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  unfair  to  the 
person  most  in  need  and  most  in  need 
to  supplement  his  income — the  person 
with  the  lowest  social  security  benefits. 
The  amendment  I  have  introduced  to 
the  House-passed  H.R.  12080  would  al- 
low persons  with  the  lowest  benefits  to 
earn  more  than  presently  allowed  with- 
out   losing    their    benefits.    Under    this 
amendment,  an  alternative  earnings  test 
Is  estabUshed  for  those  individuals  whose 
combined  earnings  and  social  security 
benefits  do  not  exceed  S2.700   a  year. 
Thus,  a  person  who  receives  the  lowest 
benefit   provided    by    the    House-passed 
bill,  S50  per  month,  or  $600  per  year, 
could  earn  as  much  as  $2,100  and  still 
receive  aU  all  of  his  social  security  bene- 
fits. On  the  other  hand,  a  person  who  re- 
ceives social  security  benefits  of  $100  per 
month  or  $1,200  per  year,  or  more,  could 
earn  $1,500 — as  presently  provided— be- 
fore the  reduction  in  benefits  would  oc- 
cur- ,  .  , 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  amend- 
ment is  a  substitute  for  the  earnings  test 
provisions  in  H.R.  12080.  It  is  designed 
to  provide  those  people  with  the  lower 
social  security  benefits,  an  opportunity 
to  work  and  earn  enough  additional  in- 
come to  maintain  a  dignified  but  modest 
standard  of  living  without  losing  their 
social  security  benefits,  as  is  now  the  case 
under  the  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment   be    printed    and    appropriately 

referred.  ,„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  336)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AUTOMATIC  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFIT  INCREASES— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    337 


Mr,  PONG.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
submitting,  for  appropriate  reference, 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  12080,  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967. 

My  amendment  provides  automatic 
social  security  benefit  Increases  when 
the  cost  of  living  rises  3  percent  or  more 
a  year. 

H.R.  12080  provides  for  an  across-the- 
board  increase  in  social  security  benefits 
to  help  compensate  for  rising  living  costs 
since  1965.  when  the  last  social  security 
Increase  was  voted  by  Congress.  The 
House  of  Representatives  voted  a  12  >  2- 
percent  Increase,  but  we  do  not  know 
yet  what  amount  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  recommend  as  it  has  not 
completed  deliberations  on  the  bUl. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  It  is  taking 


many  months  to  enact  this  legislation. 
Meantime,  the  buying  power  of  social 
security  checks  is  declining  month  by 
month  and  million  of  Americans  are 
suffering. 

A  year  ago,  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  a  social  security  increase  was  im- 
perative. But  almost  12  months  have 
elapsed  and  still  no  increase  has  been 

pin  Q/»fp^ 

Even  when  Congress  grants  an  in- 
crease, which  I  am  confident  it  will,  this 
will  be  only  a  one  time  increase.  If  the 
cost  of  living  continues  to  rise,  as  it  is 
quite  likely  to  do,  we  slmll  face  the  tor- 
tuous legislative  process  once  more  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  all  social  security 
recipients. 

Therefore.  I  propose  that  whenever 
the  cost  of  living  rises  3  percent  or  more 
in  a  year,  benefits  would  rise  corre- 
spondingly. 

For  example,  if  the  cost  of  living  jumps 
3.9  percent,  benefits  for  social  security 
retirees,  survivors,  the  disabled,  all  bene- 
ficiaries in  fact,  would  be  increased  3.9 
percent. 

An  automatic  cost-of-living  increase 
will  avoid  future  losses  in  buying  power 
of  social  security  checks.  It  will  also  as- 
.sure  young  workers  that,  when  they  re- 
tire, social  security  benefits  will  be  in 
line  with  living  costs. 

My  bill  is  patterned  after  an  existing 
law  providing  automatic  cost-of-living 
increases  for  civil  service  retirees. 

Regrettably,  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture inflation  and  more  inflation  seems 
the  order  of  the  day. 

Food  prices  are  headed  upward.  So 
are  housing  costs  and  medical  charges. 
Higher  freight  rates  will  show  up  in 
higher  prices  for  thousands  of  items,  as 
will  high  prices  for  steel,  copper,  and 
other  basic  materials. 

Transportation  costs  are  rising,  with 
major  automobile  companies  already 
posting  increases  in  prices  for  1968 
models. 

Even  the  cost  of  mailing  letters  and 
airmail  packages  is  likely  to  go  up.  for 
the  President  has  asked  Congress  to  raise 
postal  rates. 

Costs  are  headed  upward  on  a  growing 
list  of  services,  durable  goods,  nondura- 
ble goods,  necessities,  and  luxuries. 

All  this  means  more  Inflation  and  less 
buying  power. 

An  automatic  benefit  increase  Is 
needed  to  keep  pace  with  living  costs, 
and  to  keep  faith  with  the  millions  of 
Americans  now  on  social  security  and 
the  additional  millions  who  will  one  day 

be  on  social  security.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  337  >  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  to  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  iS.  1582)  to  foster 
high  standards  of  architectural  excel- 
lence in  the  design  and  decoration  of 
Federal  public  buildings  and  post  offices 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
provide  a  program  for  the  acquisition 
and  preservation  of  works  of  art  for  such 
buildings,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  be 
known  as  the  Federal  Fine  Arts  and 
Architecture  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill — S.  1646 — to  re- 
move the  ceiling — two-thirds  of  con- 
struction cost — on  Federal  grants  under 
section  204  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  be  known 
as  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ENROLLE33  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  September  21,  1967,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  Uiuted 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

3.  477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  widow 
of  Albert  M.  Pepoon; 

S.  953.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964;  and 

S.  1956.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  for  more  flexible  regulation  of 
maximum  rates  of  Interest  or  dividends, 
higher  reserve  requirements,  and  oi)en  mar- 
ket operations  in  agency  Issues. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 

Transcript  of  television  and  radio  program 
■  Issues  and  Answers"  for  Sunday,  September 
17    1967. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

Editorial    entitled    "Professional    Advice," 
published  in  the  September  17.  1967.  Issue  of 
the  State,  of  Columbia,  S.C. 
Bv  Mr.  BAYH: 

Article  entitled  "Obser^'ance  of  Platting 
Dunlapsvllle  Is  Planned,"  written  by  Mrs. 
Floyd  Howard,  and  published  In  the  Liberty 
Herald  of  September  8,  1967. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  917) 
the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  HOUPHOUET-BOIGNY 
OF  THE  IVORY  COAST  AT 
PRAYER  BREAKFAST  AT  THE 
CAPITOL 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 18.  1967,  I  was  privileged  to  preside 
at  a  breakfast  meeting  in  the  conference 
room  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  meeting  took  place  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  spiritual  bonds  that  exist 
between  the  leaders  of  the  Ivory  Coast 
and  our  own  Nation. 

Among  those  in  attendance  were  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  [Mr.  Mans- 


field], Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  well  as  representatives  of 
other  departments  of  the  Government. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  com- 
ments that  were  made  around  the  table, 
not  only  by  the  President  of  the  Ivory 
Coast,  Houphouet-Boigny,  but  also  by 
Secretary  Henry  Fowler  and  Congress- 
man Al  Quie,  as  well  as  the  Scripture 
readings  by  Senator  Joseph  Tydincs  and 
Congressman  Charles  Goodell. 

In  addition  to  prayers  being  offered,  a 
presentation  was  made  by  Senator 
B.  Everett  Jordan  of  a  Bible  to  President 
Houphouet-Boigny  as  a  remembrance 
of  having  breakfast  with  this  group. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
statement  of  the  President  of  the  Ivory 
Coast  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Rem.'^rks  by   President   Houphouet-Boicny 

.AT    Prater    Breakfast    at    U.S.    Capitol, 

August  18.  1967 

Senator  Carlson.  Secretary  Fowler.  Dis- 
tinguished Senators,  Representatives  and 
Guests.  I  am  certain  you  realize  the  deep 
emotion  I  feel  as  I  speak  to  you  on  behalf  of 
the  Ivory  Coast  delegation  and  personally  to 
express  with  the  utmost  sincerity  our  great 
sense  of  rejoicing  on  this  occasion  as  we  are 
with  you  at  this  table. 

Both  the  meeting  in  fellowship  in  the 
Prayer  Room  and  the  gathering  here  have 
been  a  most  enriching  and  rewarding  experi- 
ence for  all  of  us.  The  words  that  were  ut- 
tered and  to  which  we  listened  attentively. 
and  especially  all  that  we  have  felt,  have 
opened  new  spiritual  perspectives  and 
strengthened  ever  more  our  deep-seated  con- 
victions that,  regardless  of  the  stature  or 
even  the  greatness  of  man,  nothing  Is  pos- 
sible and  nothing  Is  durable  without  God. 

This  morning,  In  witnessing  the  expres- 
sion of  >'our  sincere  faith  In  the  Creator,  we 
have  fully  understood  the  reasons  why  the 
United  States  has  always  been  In  the  fore- 
iront  of  the  struggle  for  the  triumph  of  the 
rule  of  law.  of  freedom  and  of  peace. 

Thus  we  return  to  our  land  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that,  because  of  the  faith 
in  God,  today  as  In  the  past,  the  forces  of 
faithless  evil  that  sow  hate  and  despair  shall 
be  powerless  against  the  wall  built  of  soli- 
darity, love  and  true  freedom  for  the  people. 

We  as  a  young  nation  are  very  much  aware 
of  the  many  difficulties  that  lie  ahead.  In 
our  continuing  effort  to  build  that  nation. 
And  we  know  that  our  actions  will  be  fnxlt- 
ful  only  under  God,  for  It  Is  in  a  spirit  of 
humility,  charity  and  love  that  we  under- 
take the  mighty  task  of  building  a  nation, 
no  matter  how  great  the  sacrifices  we  have 
to  make,  and  no  matter  how  small  the  means 
available  to  vis.  Recently,  In  our  country,  an 
effort  was  made  to  obtain  funds  outside 
budgetary  appropriations,  so  that  three  new 
houses  of  worship  might  be  built  In  the  cap- 
ital, for  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Moslems, 
respectively.  The  response  of  the  people  was 
most  significant  and  gave  clear  proof  that  dy- 
itamic  and  constructive  faith  was  a  reality 
in  our  nation. 

Let  me  add  that  In  our  state  there  are  no 
political  prisoners,  as  our  willingness  to  for- 
give stems  from  the  realization  that,  being 
but  dust  before  God,  we  must  constantly  ask 
for  forgiveness.  And  how  could  we  ask  to  be 
forgiven  if  we  were  not  willing  to  forgive  our 
brothers? 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  and  wish  that  many 
world  leaders  may  attend  meetings  such  as 
the  one  held  here"  today.  And  if  they  have  a 
faith  in  God  similar  to  that  you  show,  the 
road  leading  to  happiness,  peace  and  broth- 
erhood among  men  will  be  that  much  more 
free  of  obstacles. 


In  conclusion,  please  understand  that 
those  things  which  my  lips  do  not  say  well 
are  better  spoken  by  my  heart. 


INDEFENSIBLE  POLICY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  It 
is  very  unfortunate  but  it  is  the  fact 
that  of  all  the  NATO  nations,  the  United 
States  is  the  only  one  which  has  fully 
met  its  NATO  commitment.  It  is  very 
unfortunate  that  we  have  six  divisions 
stationed  in  West  Germany.  We  have 
more  than  600,000  servicemen  and  their 
dependents  in  Western  Europe.  Of  this 
huge  total,  more  than  425,000  are  in  West 
Germany.  At  least  one-third  of  the  men 
of  our  armed  services  in  Western  Europe, 
mostly  career  soldiers,  should  be  with- 
drawn immediately  to  areas  where  they 
are  needed.  It  is  now  more  than  22  years 
since  the  end  of  World  War  U.  The 
Russians  have  not  perpetrated  nor  even 
threatened  any  aggressive  act  toward 
Western  Europe  at  any  time  within  the 
last  15  years.  They  have  withdrawn 
thousands  of  soldiers  from  Eastern  Eu- 
rope to  positions  along  their  6,500-mile 
border  with  Communist  China.  There  is 
now  a  bitter  dispute  between  these  two 
p;reat  Communist  nations.  Our  soldiers 
in  West  Germany  are  living  like  squaw- 
men  with  their  wives  and  children.  The 
officers  never  had  it  so  good.  They  and 
their  wives  and  children,  with  German 
servants,  live  high  on  the  hog.  They  are 
fattening  the  German  economy,  and  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  grows  as 
our  gold  reserve  drops.  President  John- 
son, how  can  you  defend  the  sending  of 
young  draftees  following  4  to  6  months 
"training  to  fight  in  Vietnam?  If  you  sind 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  demand 
and  need  more  fighting  men  in  Vietnam 
than  the  more  than  half  a  million  al- 
ready there,  what  reason  can  you  give 
for  not  withdrawing  50.000  or  more 
highly  trained  career  soldiers  from  West- 
ern Europe  and  sending  them  to  Vietnam 
and  then  sending  young  draftees  to 
Western  Europe  as  replacements? 

Our  balance-of-payments  deficit  last 
year  and  throughout  the  present  year  is 
like  a  running  sore.  Our  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  for  the  period  of  the  last 
12  months  is  $2  billion.  This  represents 
a  huge  drain  on  our  resources.  Of  course, 
our  involvement  hi  a  civil  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  one  of  the  causes,  but  the  main- 
tenance of  considerably  more  than  half 
a  million  servicemen  and  their  depend- 
ents in  Western  Europe  is  a  tremendous 
contributing  factor. 

If  it  can  be  claimed,  and  of  course  it 
cannot  truthfully  be  claimed,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  threatening  aggression 
against  Western  Europe,  then  our  sol- 
diers in  that  area  should  have  a  tour 
of  duty  of  1  year,  or  13  months  at  the 
most,  and  no  dependents  should  be  per- 
mitted. In  South  Korea  we  have  approxi- 
mately 55.000  men  of  our  Armed  Forces 
.stationed  there  and  no  dependents  per- 
mitted. That  tour  of  duty  is  13  months. 
Furthermore,  instead  of  sending  draftees 
with  4  months,  or  6  months,  training  to 
Vietnam,  the  proper  policy  would  be  to 
send  them  to  Western  Europe.  Our  high- 
ly trained  and  experienced  soldiers  in 
Western  Europe  should  either  be  brought 
home  or  at  least  half  of  them  should  be 
returned  to  the  United  States  at  this 


time  or  sent  to  combat  duty  in  Vietnam. 
Their  dependents  should  be  returned  to 
the  United  States.  The  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  would  be  sharply  reduced 
if  this  were  done.  Furthermore,  from  a 
practical  standpoint,  it  is  proven  that  we 
have  the  airUft  capacity  to  send  an  en- 
tire combat  division  during  a  period  of 
48  hours  from  the  United  States  to  West- 
ern Europe,  and  this  division  would  be  in 
the  field  in  Western  Europe  fully 
equipped  and  ready  to  take  the  offen- 
sive against  any  Soviet  invasion  of  that 
area  within  that  period  of  48  hours  or 
much  less. 

Our  Commander  in  Chief  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  are  continuing  an  inde- 
fensible policy  and  should  immediately 
review  this  entire  situation.  Our  NATO 
allies  should  be  compelled  to  f  uUy  live  up 
to  and  abide  by  their  NATO  commit- 
ments, or  we  should  Uke  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  withdraw  our  dependents  anc  a 
part  of  our  Armed  Forces  without  fur- 
ther delay. 


CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
recently  passed  the  bill  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  authoriz- 
ing the  central  Arizona  project,  and  the 
bill  is  now  before  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

As  the  Senators  will  recall,  I  spoke  at 
some  length  against  certain  provisions 
of  the  bill.  I  tried  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  supported  a  bill  to  enable  Arizona  to 
take  its  share  of  the  water  from  the  Colo- 
rado River.  There  is  no  question  that 
Arizona  is  short  of  water,  and  the  situa- 
tion is  steadily  growing  worse.  Therefore, 
it  is  imperative  that  Arizona  acquire  ad- 
ditional water  supply. 

The  bill,  however,  contained  certain 
undesirable  features  that  caused  me  to 
raise  my  voice  against  those  particular 
parts  of  the  bill.  I  spoke  in  favor  of  a  bill 
that  was  agreed  upon  last  year  by  the 
States  involved.  This  bill  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee in  1966.  The  Senate,  however,  iid 
not  agree  with  my  position  and  adopted 
the  Hayden  bill  which  now  is  before  the 
House. 

The  Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy 
District  is  a  legal  body  in  my  State  cov- 
ering about  one-third  of  the  area  of  the 
State.  It  has  taxing  power  and  legal  au- 
thority to  contract  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  otherwise  to  obtaLn 
water  within  the  district.  After  consider- 
ing this  matter  thoroughly,  the  water 
conservancy  district  adopted  a  resclu- 
tion  concerning  the  central  Arizona 
project  and  forwarded  copies  to  me  and 
other  members  of  the  Utah  delegation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  resclu- 
tion  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution,    Central    Utah    Watbb    Con- 
servancy District 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Senate  recently 
passed  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Central  Arizona 
Project;   and. 

Whereas,  this  legislation  did  not  Include 
provisions  for  safeguarding  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River  allocated  to  the  other  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  States;  and. 
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Whereas,  Congressman  Wayne  Asplnall, 
Chairman  ot  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  has  been  under  great 
pressxire  to  move  this  legislation  through 
the  House  ot  Representatives: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy  District 
commends  Congressman  Asplnall  for  his 
statesmanship  in  protecting  the  water  en- 
titlements of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
States  as  provided  for  them  by  compact  and 
pledges  to  him  the  District's  support  in  fur- 
ther action  to  prevent  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  by  Congress  In  Its  present  form; 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Congressman  Asplnall. 
Utah's  Congressional  delegation.  Governor  of 
Utah,  Utah  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  Utah  Division  of  Water 
Resources. 

CtBTinCATE 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  true  and 

accurate  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 

Board  of  Directors  of  the  Central  Utah  Water 

Conservancy  District  on  September  8.  1967. 

Lynn  S.  Ludlow. 

Secretary. 


FINANCING  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
by  a  vote  of  10  to  7.  has  ordered  re- 
ported a  bill,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
raid  the  Federal  Treasury  to  finance 
f>olitlcal  campaigns  of  both  senatorial 
and  presidential  candidates.  Under  this 
legislative  proposal,  the  American  tax- 
payers would  not  have  a  free  choice  as  to 
which  candidate  they  support  but,  rather, 
would  be  forced  to  underwrite  the  cam- 
paign costs  of  both  the  Republican  and 
Democrat  senatorial  and  presidential 
candidates.  Not  only  would  they  be  forced 
to  support  the  candidate  of  the  opposition 
party,  but,  in  Instances  whfre  the  voter 
may  prefer  the  candidate  i  f  the  third 
party,  the  situation  is  even  worse. 

In  this  instance,  as  a  taxpayer,  he 
would  be  underwriting  the  campaign 
costs  of  candidates  for  the  two  major 
parties,  since  under  the  bill  those  can- 
didates could  charge  their  expenses  to 
the  Federal  Treasury,  whereas  the  third- 
party  candidate  would  be  forced  to 
finance  his  own  campaign  and  would  re- 
ceive no  Federal  assistance  until  after 
the  election,  and  even  then  would  not 
get  any  assistance  unless  he  had  received 
a  minimum  of  5  percent  of  the  total  votes 
cast. 

For  example,  several  years  ago  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond], as  a  third-party  candidate  car- 
ried seven  Southern  States  however,  his 
total  percentage  of  votes  received,  as 
compared  to  the  national  total,  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  have  qualified 
his  party  under  this  bill. 

This  bill  has  been  properly  character- 
ized in  such  terms  as  "outrageous,"  "ri- 
diculous." and  "an  insult  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  American  taxpayers." 

I  have  a  series  of  editorials  which  I 
shall  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  first  is  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Friday. 
September  15,  wherein  this  measure  is 
described  as  "a  raid  on  the  taxpayers." 

The  second  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Saturday.  Sep- 
tember 16.  and  is  entitled  "Footing  the 
Campaign  Bills."  This  editorial  describes 


the  proposal  as  "fascinating"  and  'out- 
rageous." 

The  third  editorial,  which  appeared  in 
the  Sunday  Bulletin  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
under  date  of  September  17,  denounced 
this  campaign  subsidy  proposal,  partic- 
ularly at  a  time  when  the  administration 
is  confronted  with  a  huge  deficit  and  is 
advocating  a  tax  increase. 

The  fourth  editorial,  which  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Monday, 
September  18,  strongly  recommends  that 
this  campaign  subsidy  proposal  be  put 
"on  the  shelf"  and  that  the  Congress 
should  proceed  to  enact  the  campaign  re- 
form act  instead. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
either  the  Congress  or  the  administration 
having  the  gall  to  shoulder  the  American 
taxpayers  with  the  expense  of  our  re- 
elections  without  giving  them  any  choice 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  even  think  we 
are  worthy  of  their  support. 

The  administration  in  power  and  we 
as  Members  of  Congress  are  responsible 
for  the  deficit  which  is  now  confronting 
our  country,  and  I  agree  that  to  enact  a 
measure  such  as  this  would  be  an  insult 
to  the  American  taxpayers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorials  previously  described  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the   Washington    (DC.)    Dally  News, 
Sept.  15.  19671 
RAm  ON  THE  Taxpayers 
It  took  gall,  and  a  lot  of  it,  on  the  part 
Of  10  Democrats  on  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  propose  a  law  which  would  stick 
the  country's  taxpayers  for  the  costs  of  elec- 
tion campaigns. 

As  reported  by  the  Committee,  this  bill 
would  raid  the  Federal  Treasury— already 
$335  billion  In  debt — for  upwards  of  $100 
million  to  pay  the  campaign  expenses  of 
candidates  for  President  and  Congress. 

In  addition  to  the  effrontery  embraced  In 
this  scheme,  the  bill  itself  Is  pockmarked. 

For  Instance,  the  bill  proposes  that  the 
money  doled  out  from  the  Treasury  would 
apply  only  to  expenses  of  the  campaign  60 
days  before  the  election  and  30  days  after. 
And  any  candidate  would  be  required  to 
choose  between  the  taxpayer  subsidy  and 
private  contributions. 

But  he  could  use  any  size  privately  raised 
slush  fund  up  to  60  days  before  election  and 
still  dip  into  the  Treasury  for  expenses  in- 
curred after  that  time — a  loophole  big 
enough  for  any  gravy  train. 

For  the  1968  campaign,  the  bill  would 
syphon  out  of  the  Treasury  as  much  as  $14 
mllUon  each  for  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican candidates  for  President  and  as 
much  as  $26  million  more  for  Senate  candi- 
dates. The  Senate  Committee  then  gener- 
ously proposed  to  leave  It  up  to  the  House 
to  determine  how  much  additional  subsidy 
should  be  provided  for  candidates  for  the 
House.  Nobody  knows  what  that  might  cost. 
At  the  same  time,  the  committee  proposed 
to  allow  modest  tax  credits  to  private  con- 
tributors to  campaign  funds.  This  deal,  if  It 
should  go  thru,  would  deprive  the  Treasury 
of  another  $50  million  to  $60  million  in 
revenue. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  any  merit  in  the 
idea  of  paving  election  expenses  out  of  pub- 
lic funds,  this  Is  not  the  time.  Every  nickel 
of  spending  proposed  by  this  bill  would  have 
to  be  borrowed— In  short,  the  expenses  of 
the  1968  campaign  would  be  foisted  off  on 
future  generations.  Thio  is  the  acme  of 
hypocrisy. 

Moreover,  If  any  such  plan  ever  Is  to  be 


adopted,  the  taxpayers  first  ought  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  pass  on  It.  The  Senate 
Finance  Conamittee  proposes  to  Jam  It  down 
their  throats. 

The  only  excuse  for  this  impertinent  bill 
is  that  the  cost  of  campaigns  are  soaring. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  taxpayers,  whose 
own  costs  for  everything  are  soaring. 

So  we  hope  the  seven  Finance  Committee 
members  who  opposed  this  bill  prevail,  and 
that  the  Senate  defeats  the  scheme — 
resoundingly. 


(From     the     Philadelphia     (Pa.)      Inquirer, 

Sept.  16,  1967) 

Footing  the  Campaign  Bn^LS 

In  his  report  on  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee approval  of  a  plan  to  finance  elec- 
tion campaigns  for  President  and  Senator 
with  tax  dollars  appropriated  by  Congress, 
Inquirer  Washington  correspondent  Jerome 
S.  Cahlll  described  the  reaction  of  Delaware 
Valley  Senators  as  ranging  from  fascination 
to  outrage. 

The  reaction  of  most  ordinary  taxpaylng 
citizens  Is  likely  to  be  pretty  much  on  the 
same  order.  It  is  a  fascinating  idea  to  have 
the  burden  of  campaign  expenses  lifted  from 
the  candidate,  his  supporters  and  his  party, 
and  placed  on  taxpayers  who  may,  or  may 
not,  want  this  particular  candidate  elected. 
It  may  turn  out  to  be  an  outrageous  idea, 
as  some  critics  of  the  proposal  regard  it, 
if  it  encourages  candidates  to  spend  the 
whole  Government  allotment  allowed  them, 
even  if  they  do  not  need  it. 

In  back  of  the  effort  to  find  better  ways 
to  finance  Increasingly  expensive  Presidential 
and  Congressional  election  campaigns  is  the 
fear  that  growing  costs  will  discotirage  any 
but  the  wealthiest  Individuals,  and  those 
who  can  rely  on  contributors  with  vested 
interests,  from  running  for  Federal  office. 
A  proposal  put  forward  last  year,  only  to 
fall  apart  later,  would  have  permitted  tax- 
payers to  contribute  $1  each  toward  Presi- 
dential campaigns  by  checking  a  box  on  their 
income  tax  returns. 

The  new  plan  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
Committee  by  the  narrow  margin  of  10  votes 
to  7.  It  is  a  long  way  from  ratification  and 
faces  searching  looks  in  Senate  and  House 
both  from  the  "fascinated"  and  from  the 
"outraged." 

[From   the    Sunday    Bulletin,    Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  Sept.  17,  19671 

Election  Costs  and  Reforms 

Russell  Longs  controversial  tax-checkoff 
subsidy  plan  for  financing  political  cam- 
paigns having  fallen  by  the  wayside,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  approved  a 
substitute  which  may  have  wider  appeal  in 
Congress   but  is  still   unsatisfactory. 

The  committee  has  undertaken  to  com- 
bine two  concepts,  one  direct  payment  out 
of  the  federal  treasury  to  finance  presidential 
and  senatorial  campaigns,  the  other  designed 
to  encourage  voter  participation  in  all  elec- 
tions by  tax  credits  for  political  donations. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  kicker:  presidential  and 
senatorial  contenders  would  be  permitted  to 
choose  whether  to  take  the  federal  subsidy 
or  to  depend  on  private  money. 

It  would  seem  possible  under  this  latter 
arrangement  for  a  candidate  to  play  it  both 
wavs.  If  he  chose  to  be  publicly  financed,  he 
would  not  have  to  stop  spending  private 
money  until  two  months  before  election  day. 
which  hardly  reflects  the  length  of  today's 
campaigns.  Might  this  not  result  in  a  fur- 
ther inflation  of  political  spending? 

The  formula  for  federal  subsidy  for  presi- 
dential and  senatorial  electioneering  would 
require,  it  Is  estimated,  congressional  ap- 
propriations of  some  $54  million.  The  loss 
in  revenue  under  limits  set  on  credits  for 
private  political  donations  is  estimated  at 
$50-60  million.  Including  the  House  In  the 
plan  would  add  to  the  total  cost. 

Given  the  huge  federal  deficit  now  facing 
the  country,  which  the  Administration  seeks 
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to  reduce  by  a  tax  increase,  the  campaign 
spending  proposal  comes  at  a  bad  time.  Given 
the  confusion  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  it  would  not 
seem  advisable  to  rush  it  through  for  the 
1968  elections. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  campaign  financing  law, 
however,  it  should  not  be  passed  unless  elec- 
tion reform  is  also  enacted. 

A  mild  reform  bill  has  already  been  ap- 
proved bv  the  Senate.  It  updates  a  4'2-year- 
old  statue  which  is  so  full  of  loopholes  as 
to  be  altogether  Ineffectual  and  which  sets 
altogether  unrealistic  Umits  on  spending. 

Unfortunat«ly.  the  reform  bill  also  con- 
U\lns  a  glaring  weakness;  administration  by 
officials  of  the  House  and  Senate,  their  politi- 
cal servants,  instead  of  by  the  more  inde- 
pendent Comptroller  General. 

Campaign  reform  is  needed.  So  are  better 
ways  of  financing  campaigns.  But  on  both 
counts,  the  Senate  and  its  committees  are 
not  doing  a  very  good  Job.  The  House  could 
improve  on  it,  first  of  all,  by  strengthening 
and  passing  the  reform  measure. 

(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Sept.  18. 
1967) 
Safe  on  the  Shelf 
The  campaign  spending  reforms  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  other  day  represent  modest 
but    commendable    progress.    We    hope    the 
lawmakers   do   not   cancel   this   accomplish- 
ment with   another  ill-considered  plan   for 
Federal  campaign  subsidies. 

The  Senate  bill  Ufts  artificial  lUnlts  on 
campaign  spending  and  mildly  tightens  pres- 
ent disclosure  provisions.  Now  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  has  passed  a  campaign 
subsidy  bill  underwriting  Presidential  and 
Senatorial  campaigns  with  $54  million  di- 
rect from  the  Treasiu-y.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends the  subsidy  be  attached  to  the  re- 
form bill  through  some  kind  of  parliamen- 
tarv  wizardry. 

The  ostensible  argument  for  campaign 
subsidies  is  reasonable  enough  in  theory. 
Public  financing,  its  proponents  contend, 
would  eliminate  the  conflict  of  Interest  likely 
to  arise  when  an  official  deals  with  legisla- 
tion affecting  his  campaign  contributors.  The 
trouble  is,  though,  that  no  proposal  with 
any  nearly  reasonable  price  tag  could  accom- 
plish this  purpose. 

What  aix)ut  nominations,  to  take  one  huge 
problem?  If  subsidies  covered  campaigns  for 
nominations,  their  price  would  soar  prohibi- 
tively. Especially  so  if,  as  seems  likely,  sub- 
sidies would  encourage  more  candidates  to 
seek  nominations. 

On  the  other  hand,  subsidies  might  not 
apply  to  nomination  races.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee bill,  for  instance,  would  supply  funds 
intended  to  cover  spending  only  dtiring  the 
two  months  before  election  day.  For  nomina- 
tion campaign  and  various  other  expenses,  in 
other  words,  the  candidates  would  have  to 
turn  to  the  same  contributors  they  use  now. 
It's  hard  to  see  that  anything  would  be  ac- 
complished 

Similar  dilemmas  arise  when  someone  asks 
how  third  parties  will  be  treated,  or  even 
precisely  which  campaigns  for  what  offices 
subsidies  will  cover.  In  addition,  no  cam- 
paign subsidy  seems  at  all  In  order  until 
Congress  repeals  or  modifies  the  inane  law 
that  in  practice  forecloses  free  television 
time  for  major  candidates  by  specifying 
equal  time  for  all  candidates  no  matter  how 
frivolous.  Repeal  would  cut  campaign  costs 
significantly  without  Federal  subsidies. 

This  host  of  difficulties  did  not  deter  the 
last  Congress  from  rushing  through  a  sub- 
sidy law,  which  had  the  additional  draw- 
back of  introducing  a  suspect  "tax  checkoff" 
provision.  Congress  reconsidered  and  sus- 
pended that  law.  but  there  are  signs  that 
the  temptaUon  to  let  parties  tap  the  Federal 
till  may  again  prove  irresistible. 

Somewhat  strangely,  the  idea  of  Unking 
subsidies  with  the  reform  bill  already  passed 
appeals  to  both  some  proponents  and  some 


opponents  of  the  latest  proposal.  Senator 
Williams  of  Delaware,  as  opponent  of  direct 
campaign  subsidies,  says  he  wants  the  two 
attached  so  the  House  cannot  ignore  the  re- 
forms and  pass  the  subsidies. 

A  better  way  to  prevent  that  possibility. 
It  seems  to  us,'  is  for  the  Senate  to  keep  Its 
cool  and  keep  the  subsidy  motion  safely  on 
the  shelf. 


TIME  IS  PAST  DUE  FOR   SPENDING 
PRIORITIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
editorial  published  this  morning,  en- 
titled "Spotlight  on  Spending,"  the 
Wasliington  Post  calls  for  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  evaluate  Federal  spending 
programs.  The  need  for  such  a  body  is 
urgent,  in  my  opinion.  My  bill  <S.  2032  i 
would  set  up  a  Government  commission 
to  evaluate  programs  from  the  point  of 
view  of  cost  effectiveness  and  would  de- 
cide as  to  which  programs  should  be  dis- 
continued, as  well  as  the  relative  pri- 
ority of  various  public  programs. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  last  para- 
graph of  this  excellent  editorial: 

Many  years  ago.  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  a  great 
American  economist.  WTOte  an  essay  on  "The 
Backward  Art  of  Spending  Money  "  in  which 
he  contrasted  the  rationality  of  business 
spending,  which  is  tied  to  goals  and  quality 
standards,  with  the  Irrationality  of  con- 
sumer spending.  There  Is  now  a  similar 
dichotomy  between  private  and  government 
spending.  As  indlvduals  we  spend  in  order  to 
satisfy  known  wants  and  cease  to  spend 
when  they  are  not  satisfied.  But  as  tax- 
payers, we  buy  programs,  and  most  of  us 
have  no  way  of  Judging  their  effectiveness 
or  assigning  them  priorities.  And  neither 
does  the  Congress  which  makes  the  deci- 
sions. This  problem  is  not  going  to  be  easily 
solved,  but  a  beginning  can  be  made  by 
creating  a  bipartisan  commission  to  evaluate 
Federal   programs. 

As  the  Post  points  out.  Federal  ex- 
penditures have  been  rising  steadily  as 
a  percentage  of  gross  national  product 
and  are  now  at  a  level  of  21.1  percent  as 
compared  to  15  percent  in  1948.  This 
certainly  highlights  the  importance  of 
cost  effectiveness.  Are  the  dollars  being 
spent  in  the  public  sector  in  the  most 
effective  way? 

Hearings  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economy  in  Government, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  indi- 
cate otherwise.  In  an  intensive  review  of 
programing-planning-budgeting  carried 
on  this  week,  there  is  clear  evidence  that 
we  are  badly  in  need  of  more  realistic 
programs  for  gaging  the  effectiveness  of 
public  expenditures.  Our  river  and  har- 
bor and  reclamation  projects,  when  as- 
sessed on  any  realistic  basis,  do  not  pro- 
duce the  returns  that  the  same  amount 
of  money  would  produce  in  other  sectors, 
public  and  private.  To  this  extent,  the 
programs  are  wasteful.  And  there  are 
numerous  others  in  the  same  category. 

The  Post  is  a  libei-al  newspaper  and  is 
generally  favorable  to  wisely  conceived 
human  resource  programs.  They  are  not 
in  the  category  of  reactionary  meat-ax 
budset  cutters  who  want  to  go  back  to 
the  last  century.  But  they  are  eminently 
correct  in  stiessing  the  growing  demands 
on  Government  funds  and  the  pressing 
need  for  a  rational  system  of  determin- 
ing priorities.  We  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue wasteful  expenditures. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Spotlight  on  Spending 
The  spotlight  of  public  opinion  is  swinging 
toward  the  issue  of  Federal  spending  where 
it  is  likely  to  be  focused  for  some  time.  Last 
week  expenditure  controls  were  the  subject 
of  some  spirited  dialogues  in  the  hearings  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  Is 
considering  the  Administration's  request  for 
an  Income  tax  surcharge.  This  week  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute,  with  a  fine 
sense  of  timing,  published  an  excellent  sta- 
tistical analysis  of  The  Price  of  United  States 
Goiernmeni:  1948-1967. 

Among  the  more  intriguing  tables  In  the 
AEI  report  is  one  on  Federal  cash  payments 
to  the  public  as  a  percentage  of  the  Gross 
National  Product.  As  with  other  tables  of 
ratios,  the  data  there  are  subject  to  varying 
interpretations.  For  the  20-year  periCKj  1948- 
1967.  Federal  cash  payments  rose  from  15  0 
to  21.1  per  cent  of  the  GNP.  If  tie  share  of 
Federal  cash  payments  were  to  continue  to 
grow  at  that  rate — about  1.7  per  cent  a  year — 
they  would  account  for  38.7  per  cent  of  the 
GNP  in  1977.  Extrapolating  the  less  rapidly 
rising  trend  for  the  decade  1957-67  places  the 
share  of  Federal  spending  at  34  7  per  cent  of 
the  GNP  in  1977.  And  it  can  also  be  argued 
that  the  share  of  Federal  payments  In  the 
GNP  has  not  inscribed  a  genuine  trend  In 
recent  years,  but  appears  to  be  fluctuating 
about  a  level  of  20  per  cent. 

Proponents  and  opponents  of  Government 
spending  are  adept  at  using  ratios  such  as 
these  to  their  own  advantage.  But  aside  from 
indicating  how  resources  are  divided  between 
the  Federal  and  private  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy— and   that  Information   is  Important — 
the  arguments  over  shares  often  miss   the 
point.  Government  Ei>ending  should  not  be 
defended    nor    condemned    because    it    falls 
short  of  or  exceeds  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  GNP.  What  is  far  more  relevant  is  the 
effectiveness  of  the  programs  on  which  the 
money  Is  spent.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is 
using    "program    budgeting"    techniques    to 
rank   programs  with  respect   to  their  effec- 
tiveness and  establish  priorities  within  Fed- 
eral departments.  But  the   Congress  Is  not 
applying  those  rational  criteria  when  it  au- 
thorizes spending  and  appropriates  f'undfi.  If 
it  were,  there  would  not  now  be  such  deep 
concern  over  the  control  of  Federal  spending. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  growth  of  Fed- 
eral spending  was  strongly  opposed — and  per- 
haps temporarily  checked — by   business  op- 
position.   But    in  this    ciianged    climate    of 
opinion   members  of   the   Ways   and   Meejis 
Committee  from  both  parties  found  them- 
selves prodding  reluctant  business  executives 
on  the  issue  of  expenditure  reductions.  None 
were  willing  to  go  beyond  innocuous  cliches 
about  the  desirability  of  economy  in  Govern- 
ment,   and    Rep.    Thomas   B.   Curtis,    in    an 
angry  exchange,  attributed  the  foot  dragging 
to  "big  defense  contracts"  and  "highly  Im- 
proper  pressiires."   There   Is   also   the   Influ- 
ence   of    "Keyneslan"    economics — doctrines 
that  should  be  distinguished  from  what  Lord 
Keynes    actually    wrote — which    uncritically 
equates  Government  spending  with  virtue. 

Many  years  ago,  Wesley  C  Mitchell,  a  great 
American  economist,  ■wrote  an  essay  on  "The 
Backward  Art  of  Spending  Money"  in  which 
he  contrasted  the  rationality  of  business 
spending,  which  Is  tied  to  goals  and  quality 
standards,  with  the  Irrationality  of  con- 
sumer spending.  There  Is  now  a  similar 
dichotomy  between  private  and  government 
spending.  As  Individuals  we  spond  In  order 
to  satisfy  known  wants  and  cease  to  spend 
when  they  are  not  satisfied.  But  as  taxpayers, 
we  buy  programs,  and  most  of  us  have  no  way 
of  Judging  their  effectiveness  or  assigning 
them  priorities.  And  neither  does  the  Con- 
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greM  which  makes  the  declsloriB.  This  prob- 
lem Is  not  going  Vo  be  eaally  solved,  but  a 
beginning  can  be  made  by  creating  a  bi- 
partisan commission  to  evaluate  Federal 
programs 

JUSTIFIABLE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICAN 
SYSTEM— STRONG  ARGUMENT 
FOR  RATIFICATION  OF  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS— CXLI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  here 
In  the  United  States  we  have  abolished 
slavery.  We  have  abolished  forced  labor. 
We  have  securely  established  the  po- 
litical rights  of  women.  We  guarantee 
freedom  of  association.  In  fact,  so  indeli- 
bly are  these  social  facts  written  into 
our  Constitution  and  our  national  laws 
that  If  the  Senate  were  today  to  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  Himian  Rights 
Conventions,  there  would  be  no  nee<i  for 
even  a  paragraph  of  implementing  legis- 
lation. 

In  view  of  these  facts.  Mr.  President, 
our  failure  to  ratify  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions  remalris  an  unsolved  mys- 
tery to  me. 

The  Senate  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should,  through  adoption 
of  these  conventions,  proclaim  to  all  the 
nations  and  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
our  faith  In  our  own  culture  and  tradi- 
tions. 

Through  adoption  we  would  an- 
nounce to  friend  and  foe  alike  that  the 
most  ambitious  experiment  In  human 
history — America — works  and  works  ex- 
ceedingly well. 

It  is  not  chauvinistic  patriotism  on  our 
part  to  announce  these  facts  to  the 
world ;  rather,  it  is  a  laudable  willingness 
to  share  our  national  experience  with  all 
nations,  both  old  and  new. 

In  our  national  life,  we,  more  than 
most,  live  the  spirit  of  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions.  The  Ideals  of  these  conven- 
tions were  secure  in  the  United  States, 
long  before  there  was  a  United  Nations. 
They  are  inseparable  from  the  American 
way  of  life. 

Therefore,  for  the  141st  time,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  push  for  early  consider- 
ation and  overwhelming  ratification  of 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions.  By  so 
doing  we  will  be  performing  a  great  serv- 
ice not  only  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  not  only  for  the  United  Nations, 
but  just  as  much  for  the  United  States. 


PITTSBURGH  PIRATES  IN  POST- 
SEASON POLICY  PITCH 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  rarely  do 
baseball  and  foreign  policy — two  subjects 
which  have  long  been  of  great  interest  to 
me — mix.  One  of  those  rare  occasions, 
however,  is  about  to  occur,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances which  give  me  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  as  a  representative  of  the 
great  baseball  State  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
did  not  do  so  well  in  the  National  League 
pennant  race  this  year;  but  wait  until 
next  year. 

The  September  4,  1967.  issue  of  the 
weekly  newsletter  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  features  as  its  lead  story  the 
report  that  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  will 
play  five  post-season  exhibition  games  In 
the  Dominican  Republic,  with  all  the  pro- 
ceeds to  go  to  the  Dominican  Develop- 


ment Foundation,  a  private,  nonprofit  or- 
ganization which  provides  loans  for  self- 
help  development  projects  in  low-income 
urban  and  rural  communities.  The  Pi- 
rate players  will  receive  no  remuneration 
for  their  participation  in  this  series 
against  an  all-star  Dominican  team  of 
major  and  minor  league  players. 

I  point  out  that  many  of  the  stars  in 
the  major  leagues  today  got  their  initial 
training  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  a 
country  which  is  noted  for  a  good  many 
different  things,  some  of  which  we  are 
not  too  happy  about;  but  one  thing  we 
can  be  happy  about  is  their  propensity  for 
developing  major  league  baseball  players. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interests  of  in- 
ternational amity.  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
to  warn  the  Dominican  players  not  to  be 
fooled  by  the  Pirates'  seventh-place 
standing  in  the  National  League  race 
this  season. 

When  you  get  players  like  Roberto 
Clemente  and  Marty  Alou  and  their 
colleagues,  you  have  a  team  which  has 
to  be  reckoned  with,  particularly  with 
Pittsburgh's  pride  at  stake  on  foreign 
soil. 

So,  Mr.  President,  while  I  commend 
the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  for  their  splendid 
generosity,  I  should  like  to  add  a  word 
of  caution,  speaking  as  their  Senator 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  When  they  enter  the 
friendly  Dominican  Republic,  let  us  hope 
the  Pirates  win.  but  let  us  hope  they 
keep  It  close  and  clean. 

Remember  the  respect  that  a  great 
nation  owes  its  small  neighbors.  Beware 
the  arrogance  of  your  batting  power. 
Instruct  your  pitchers  not  to  be  too  de- 
vious with  their  cun-es,  change  ups.  and 
sliders.  As  ambassadors  in  spikes  you 
combine  the  two  most  subtle  and  diffi- 
cult vocations  in  the  world,  and  I  know 
you  will  perform  in  a  way  which  will 
bring  honor  to  Pittsburgh,  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  to  the  United  States. 


THE  BATTLE  FOR  CLEAN  AIR 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  20.  1967.  contains 
an  editorial  entitled  "The  Battle  for 
Clean  Air."  With  one  exception,  the  edi- 
torial is  an  accurate  and  objective  anal- 
ysis of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  which 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  on  July 
18. 

On  July  27,  I  wrote  to  the  editor  of 
the  Times  to  clarify  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  not  to  adopt 
national  emission  standards  for  air  pol- 
lutants. Because  of  space  limitations  the 
Times,  on  August  31.  was  able  to  pub- 
lish only  an  abridged  version  of  my 
original  letter. 

To  complete  the  record  and  for  clari- 
fication to  Senators,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  Times  edi- 
torial of  July  20  and  the  full  text  of  my 
July  27  letter  to  the  editor  be  printed  in 
the  RtcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  Tork  Tlmee,  July  20,  1967] 
The  Battle  for  Clean  Are 

With  unanimous  approval  of  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1967  the  Senate  has  taken  a  long 


step  toward  strengthening  the  hand  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  combating  the  men- 
ace of  air  pollution.  It  is  up  to  the  House  to 
follow  suit. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
are  drastic  but  nonetheless  Justified  by  the 
nature  of  the  air  pollution  danger,  under 
which  three  Americans  out  of  every  five  now 
live.  Thus  the  setting  of  air  quality  stand- 
ards Is  left  In  the  first  Instance  to  the  states; 
but  If  they  fall  to  act  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  step  In  and  create  Federal  Inter- 
state air  quality  commissions. 

The  bill  grants  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  emergency  power, 
uf)on  his  finding  that  human  health  is  in  im- 
minent and  substantial  danger,  to  go  into 
Federal  court  to  get  an  injunction  to  shut 
down  the  source  of  the  danger.  It  might  be 
directed  at  an  individual  plant  or  it  might  be 
a  blanket  Injunction  ordering  a  city  to  halt 
all  motor  traffic. 

We  share  the  hope  of  Senator  Edmund  S. 
Muskie,  sponsor  of  the  bill,  that  the  threat 
of  Federal  intervention  will  not  have  to  be 
employed,  but  will  suffice  to  spur  lagging 
states  and  cities  to  adopt  and  enforce  anti- 
pollution measures  ol  their  own.  Tradition- 
ally this  is  a  matter  for  local  control,  but  the 
winds  do  not  always  respect  boundary  lines. 

The  measure  provides  for  an  enormous  and 
needed  expansion  of  the  Federal  effort 
against  air  pollution.  It  authorizes  a  three- 
year  program  costing  $700  million  in  contrast 
to  the  999  million  asked  for  1968  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

More  than  half  the  projected  expenditures 
under  the  new  program  would  go  into  re- 
search. It  Is  estimated  that  presently  some 
135  million  tons  of  pollutants  enter  the  at- 
mosphere each  year.  Automobile  exhausts  are 
the  largest  single  source;  factories  and  fxawer 
plants,  heating  Installations  and  refuse 
burning  are  others.  All  are  bound  to  increase 
unless  better  methods  of  control  can  be 
devised. 

One  shortcoming  in  the  bill  is  Its  failure  to 
establish  national  emission  standards,  as 
President  Johnson  requested  In  his  special 
message  last  January.  Under  heavy  pressure 
from  the  coal  and  oil  Industries  the  Senate 
rejected  the  President's  proposal  and  substi- 
tuted a  weak-kneed  direction  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  un- 
dertake a  two-year  study  of  pxssslble  stand- 
ards. 

Despite  this  defect,  the  Air  Quality  Control 
Act  of  1967  will — If  the  House  approves — en- 
able the  Federal  Government  to  play  a  far 
more  effective  role  In  the  fight  against  air 
p)ollutlon  in  the  future  than  it  has  until 
now.  It  will  make  available  great  resources 
of  money  and  skilled  personnel. 

It  will  need  to  be  administered  with  imagi- 
nation and  diplomacy  to  enlist  cooperation 
of  the  states  and  local  communities.  Other- 
wise there  is  the  danger  that  these  will  now 
sit  back  and  leave  It  all  up  to  Washington 
This  would  be  disastrous;  the  battle  can  only 
be  won  by  combined  efforts  at  all  levels  of 
Government.  But  the  Federal  Government 
must  lead  the  way. 

JuLT  27,  1967. 
The  EorroR. 
The  New  York  Times, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Sm:  Your  editorial  of  July  20,  1967. 
entitled  "The  Battle  for  Clean  Air."  is  an 
objective  and.  with  one  exception,  an  accu- 
rate analysis  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 
as  it  passed  the  Senate  last  week.  Your  ap- 
proval of  it  as  "strengthening  the  hand  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  combating  the 
menace  of  air  pollution,"  Is  appreciated. 

The  exception  to  which  I  refer  related 
to  your  discussion  of  the  proposal  for  na- 
tional emission  standards  and  the  Com- 
mittee's reasons  for  not  Implementing  that 
concept  in  the  bill. 

As  stated   in   the  bill,  the   national   pur- 
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pose  in  this  field  is  the  "enhancement  of  air 
quality."  Progress  toward  this  objective  as 
quickly  as  possible  is  a  matter  of  high  pri- 
ority In  the  problem  areas  of  the  country. 
With  respect  to  the  kind  of  Federal  au- 
thority which  would  contribute  effectively 
toward  such  progress,  the  Committee  had 
two  choices: 

( 1 )  National  emission  standards  which 
would  assert  Federal  authority  only  indi- 
rectly and  partially  in  the  improvement  of 
the  ambient  air  In' such  problem  areas;  and 
(21  Ambient  air  quality  standards  which 
would  assert  Federal  authority.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  effective  State  action,  with  respect 
to  all  sources  of  jxillution  in  such  problem 
areas. 

The  Committee  chose  the  latter  in  the  con- 
viction that  it  would  enable  the  Federal 
government  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
the  problem  areas  of  the  country. 

The  Committee  has  recognized  the  appro- 
priateness of  national  emission  standards  as 
to  certain  pollution  sources.  The  1965  Act, 
for  example,  authorizes  the  setting  of  na- 
tional standards  as  to  emi-sslons  from  motor 
vehicles:  and  that  legislation  was  enacted 
over  the  Initial  opposition  of  the  Admini- 
stration and  the  strong  opposition  of  Indus- 
trv.  Legislation  will  be  introduced  shortly  to 
deal  with  other  mobile  sources  of  pollution 
such  as  railroads,  shipping,  and  aircraft.  And 
it  well  may  be  that  national  emission  stand- 
ards for  other  Industries  may  evolve  out  of 
our  developing  experience  with  ambient  air 
quality  control. 

For  a  more  complete  analysis  of  the  Com- 
mittee's reasoning  on  the  subject  of  national 
emission  standards.  I  refer  to  the  following 
extract  from  my  floor  presentation  to  the 
Senate.  May  I  add  that,  to  my  knowledge, 
no  member  of  the  Committee  and  no  member 
of  the  Senate  has  quarreled  with  the  Com- 
mittee's choice: 

"Considerable  attention  was  given,  in  the 
hearings  and  also  informal  conferences  and 
executive  sessions,  to  the  concept  of  national 
emission  standards.  Such  sUndards  were 
tirged  by  the  adminLstration  ill  as  a  meajis 
of  eliminating  the  economJc  disadvantage  of 
complying  with  air  pollution  controls  as  a 
local  "requirement  and  the  temptation  for 
Industry  to  leave  or  avoid  areas  where  such 
controls  are  presently  necessary:  and  (2)  on 
the  ground  that  some  Industries,  by  their 
nature,  are  a  danger  to  health  and  welfare 
wherever  they  are  located. 

"In  the  Judgment  of  the  Committee,  these 
arguments  were  offset  by  the  following  con- 
siderations." 

"(1)  The  administration  itself  did  not 
propose  uniform  national  emission  stand- 
ards but  rather  minimal  national  standards. 
Cleary.  therefore,  there  would  be  local  var- 
iations which  would  not  eliminate  eco- 
nomic disadvantages.  Dr.  John  T.  Mlddleton, 
Director.  National  Center  for  Air  Pollution 
Control.  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
said: 

"  'Our  intention  is  to  get  minimtim  na- 
tional standards  to  help  Instire  that  no 
single  pollution  source  would,  in  Itself,  be 
a  threat  to  public  health  and  welfare.  These 
standards  wovUd  be  based  on  scientific  cri- 
teria of  the  effects  of  air  pollutants  on  man, 
animals,  vegetation,  and  the  air  resource 
itself.  The  criteria  we  would  use  would  be 
those  which  we  are  authorized  to  publish 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act' 
(p.  1153). 
"He  said  later: 

"  'The  setting  of  such  standards  at  the 
Federal  level  would  not  relieve  States  and 
communities  of  the  responsibility  of  insuring 
that  pollution  sources  located  within  their 
Jurisdictions  are  controlled  to  the  full  ex- 
tent necessary.  States  could  adopt  emission 
standards  more  stringent  than  those  set  at 
the  Federal  level'  (p.  1155) . 


"(2)  Administration  witnesses  teetified 
that  PHS  has  made  no  findings  with  reepect 
to  industries  which,  in  and  of  themselves, 
constitute  a  danger  to  public  health  and 
welfare. 

"(3)  Under  the  bill  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Secretary's  authority  has  been 
extended  so  that  he  can  deal  effectively  with 
any  situation  which,  by  its  nature,  is  a  dan- 
ger to  health  and  welfare,  in  any  location. 

"(4)  National  emission  standards  wotUd 
eliminate  some  control  options — relocation 
of  pollution  sotirces,  fuel  substitutes,  and  so 
forth — which  may  be  essential  in  serious 
problem  areas  in  the  absence  of  effective 
teclinology. 

"(5)  Wise  use  of  capital  resources  dictates 
that  the  first  priority  for  the  pollution  con- 
trol dollar  is  In  those  areas  where  the  prob- 
lem Is  most  critical.  National  emission  stand- 
ards would  give  equal  priority  to  critical 
areas  and  areas  where  no  problem  presently 
exists. 

"(6)  The  program  authorized  In  the  Com- 
mittee bill  will  lead  to  control  of  the  indus- 
tries described  on  a  national  basis,  with  the 
kind  of  local  variations  envisioned  by  admin- 
istration witnesses. 

"(7)  The  difficulty  In  areas  which  have  an 
air  pollution  problem  Is  that  the  quality  of 
the  ambient  air  has  deteriorated  below  the 
level  consistent  with  the  protection  of  health 
and  welfare.  National  emission  standards 
would  be  related  to  the  problem  to  the  extent 
that  "national"  polluters  happened  to  be 
located  In  the  problem  area.  Other  sources 
would  not  be  touched  by  such  standards. 
Such  standards  do  not,  therefore,  represent 
a  comprehensive  attack  on  the  problem  of 
ambient  air  quality.  The  Committee  has 
chosen  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  ambient 
air  quality  directly  and  to  provide  authority 
designed  to  Improve  It." 

I  hope  this  will  clarify  any  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  reasons  for  the  Senate's  action 
in  authorUing  an  air  quality  standards  pro- 
gram rather  than  depending  on  national 
emission  standards 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  interest  the  Times  has 
shown  in  focusing  public  attention  on  the 
problems  of  air  pollution  and  the  need  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  our  air.  Your  news 
stories,  columns  and  editorials  have  stimu- 
lated a  growing  concern  with  effective  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  action  to  deal  with  this 
national  crisis. 
Sincerely, 

EUjmund  S.  Muskie. 

U.S.  Senator. 


ESKIMO  FIREFIGHTERS  WIN 
PRAISE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President, 
Alaskans  have  known  for  years  the  value 
of  the  Eskimo  firefighting  crews  who  go 
out  into  the  bush  during  the  fire  season 
and  save  our  forests  from  tremendous 
losses  through  their  efficiency  and  hard 
■work. 

Recently,  two  crews  of  Alaska 
Eskimos  were  flown  to  Montana  to  assist 
in  meeting  a  critical  fire  situation  in 
Glacier  National  Park.  The  crews  per- 
formed in  a  highly  commendable  way, 
and  I  am  proud  of  the  way  they  served. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  written  by  Keith  Neilson,  super- 
intendent of  the  Glacier  National  Park, 
praising  the  Eskimo  firefighters  for  the 
work  they  did  In  Montana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


U.S.  Depabtment  or  the  Interior, 
Nationai,  Park  Sesvice,  Glaciek 
National  Paek,  West  Glacieb, 
Mont., 

Septeml)eT  1, 1967. 

Mr.  BovD  L.  Rasmtssen. 

Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Managem.ent,  In- 
terior Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mr.  Rasmussen:  I  want  to  tell  you 
what  a  tremendoiis  Job  your  Eskimo  fire- 
fighters have  accompUshed  for  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park.  When  word  first  came  through 
that  we  were  to  have  Eskimo  firefighters, 
there  were  many  expressions  of  skepticism. 
However,  when  'the  Alaskans  arrived,  and 
pitched  In,  there  were  no  more  doubting 
Thomases.  In  fact,  it  wasn't  long  before  all 
the  Sector  Bosses  and  the  Fire  Bosses  were 
singing  their  praises.  Their  enthusiasm, 
drive  and  Initiative  made  them  the  acknowl- 
edged pace  setters  almost  from  the  time  of 
their  arrival. 

Their  extremely  friendly  approach  to 
everything  and  everyone  only  added  to  their 
reputation.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  news 
release  which  appeared  in  the  Greaf  Falls 
Tribune  on  August  29.  which  covers  thU 
attribute  in  more  detail. 

When  mop-up  operations  started,  the  Alas- 
kans proved  even  more  adept  at  this  par- 
ticular phase  of  firefighting  which  calls  for 
small  crews  of  2  and  3  men  who  can  and  will 
work  without  supervision.  Here  again,  the 
drive  and  the  individual  initiative  of  the 
Alaskans  paid  off  in  a  big  way.  Each  Fire 
Boss  was  asking  for  more  Alaskans  and  only 
offering  to  release  other  than  Alaskans.  In 
fact,  two  of  our  supervisory  overhead  stopped 
by  at  Park  Headquarters  Just  to  tell  us  What 
a  wonderful  Job  the  Alaskans  had  accom- 
plished. These  two  Individuals,  Messrs.  Ray 
Sellers  and  James  Parr  had  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  the  Alaskans  throughout  the 
tour  of  fire  duty.  Hence  they  are  qualified  to 
make  an  accurate  appraisal.  A  copy  of  their 
comments  is  enclosed.  It  is  this  tribute.  In 
fact,  which  prompts  this  letter  of  commen- 
dation. 

The  drop-out  and  quit  rate  on  line  fire- 
fighters are  extremely  high.  This  however  is 
definiteU  not  uue  with  respect  to  the  Alas- 
kans. They  all  have  stayed  untU  the  Job 
was  finished. 

We  have  had  supervisory  overhead  from 
various  nationai  parks  throughout  the  Na- 
tion assisting  us  on  fire  suppression  activi- 
ties. Hence,  if  and  when  this  Service  ex- 
periences other  major  forest  fires.  I  believe 
you  should  anticipate  prompt  requests  for 
the  services  of  your  Alaskan  firefighters. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  current  issue  of 
the  local  Hungry  Horse  News  which  carries  a 
picture  and  a  news  Item  on  the  back  page 
As  an  expression  of  our  appreciation  we 
are  giving  them  a  tour  of  the  Golng-to-the- 
Sun  Road  from  Lake  McDonald  to  Logan 
Pass  and  return  at  the  time  they  leave  the 
Park. 

Thanks  much  for  sending  us  those 
Eskimos 

Sincerely  yours, 

Keith  Neilson. 

Superintendent. 


THE   SANTA    FE    OPERA:    REBUILD- 
ING TOWARD  A  FINER  FUTURE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Santa  Fe  Opera  has  been  known  as  one 
of  the  glittering  cultural  gems  of  the  en- 
tire Southwest  in  particular  and  of  our 
Nation  in  general.  In  the  course  of  Its 
existence,  it  has  brightened  the  lives  of 
uncounted  visitors  to  and  citizens  of  New 
Mexico.  As  one  who  has  attended  per- 
formances there,  I  can  testify  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  entertainment  presented 

The  operatic  and  musical  world  of  our 
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Nation  has  consistently  rated  this  opera 
as  one  of  the  fine  spots  in  our  Nation 
where  such  entertainment  was  oflfered. 

So  it  was  a  shock  that  assumed  na- 
tional proportions  when  a  fii-e  struck  and 
destroyed  the  Santa  Fe  Opera.  It  seems 
that  help  is  coming  from  all  over  the 
country  for  the  rebuilding  of  this  ex- 
traordinary facility.  The  great  names  of 
American  art  and  culture  are  mixed  in 
with  ordinary  citizens  who  share  their 
love  for  this  institution. 

Patrick  J.  Smith,  writing  in  High  Fi- 
delity/Musical America  magazine,  has 
shown  how  the  company  has  not  only  re- 
sponded to  the  challenge,  but  has  im- 
proved as  a  result  of  the  tragedy.  I  ask 
uiianlmous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  to  show  the  vi- 
tality of  this  institution,  to  elicit  still 
more  support  for  its  swift  rebuilding,  and 
for  the  general  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Thb  Show  Goes  On:  Carbo-i^c  and  Botjlj:- 

VAED  SOLTTtrDK 

(By  Patrick  J.  Smith) 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  July  27,  a 
fire  "of  undertermlned  origin"  broJte  out 
backstage  In  the  Santa  Fe  Opera  house  and 
within  an  hour  the  entire  structure  was 
ablaze.  When  I  arrived  on  the  hilltop  at 
eleven  o'clock  In  the  morning,  the  beautiful 
theatre  was  a  mass  of  twisted,  blackened 
girders  and  chunks  of  wood  "bruciato  a 
messo.  fumante  ancoT."  Bliss  Hebert  and  I 
wandered  about,  while  John  Reardon,  who 
had  brought  his  camera,  stood  snapping  pic- 
tures on  uhe  concrete  balcony  stairs  which 
now  led  nowhere.  There  was  simply  nothing 
to  say  or  do. 

Yet  five  hours  earlier,  while  the  theatre 
still  burned,  the  decision  had  been  reached 
to  continue  and  finish  the  season.  (As  I  ar- 
rived on  the  site,  rehearsals  were  In  progress 
on  the  ranch  below.)  At  ten  o'clock  the  com- 
pajiy  had  been  offered  the  used  of  the  high 
school  gymnasium  for  performances.  Since 
all  the  sets  had  been  saved,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  for  Cardillac,  which  had  not  yet 
been  struck,  this  decision  was  feasible.  The 
costumes  had  been  destroyed,  but  those  for 
The  Barber  of  Seville  were  at  the  cleaners 
and  so  had  been  spared.  It  was  decided  to 
substitute  the  Roeslnl  opera  for  the  second 
Cardillac,  and  orchestral  parts  were  located 
(all  the  library  had  burned).  Music  stands 
and  substitute  Instruments  (the  timpani 
and  the  bass  fiddles  had  been  left  In  the  or- 
chestra pit)  were  flown  In  fron  San  Antonio, 
lighting  was  procured  from  Albuquerque, 
orchestral  parts  for  Boulevard  Solitude  were 
flow^n  In  from  Germany,  and  a  private  home 
became  the  temporary  costume  shop. 

THE    MIRACLE 

In  the  next  thlrty-slx  hours,  at  the  gym- 
nasium, a  miracle  took  place.  The  company's 
technical  crew,  as  well  as  practically  all  the 
singers,  working  through  the  night,  con- 
structed a  stage  over  the  basketball  court 
floor,  rigged  lights,  curtains,  and  set,  and 
presented  The  Barber  of  Seville  on  Friday 
the  28th.  The  miracle  lay  only  partly  in  the 
achievement  of  this  monumental  task:  the 
performance  Itself  was  excellent.  I  have  rarely 
If  ever  seen  a  more  stylish  and  elegant  Bar- 
ber: Reardon  as  Figaro,  Glml  Benl  as  Bar- 
tolo.  and  Charles  Bressler  as  Almavlva  sang 
and  acted  with  wit  and  grace  and  never  a 
moment  of  coarse  buffoonery.  The  orchestra 
had  no  time  to  retranspose  the  printed  so- 
prano parts  down  to  the  original  mezzo 
range,  but  mezzo  Helen  Vannl  sailed  through 
the  music  of  Roslna  with  aplomb  A  great 
deal   of  the  credit   should  go  to   conductor 


Robert  Baustlan,  whose  reading  placed  Ros- 
sini in  the  context  of  Mozart  and  Palslello 
and  yet  brought  out  the  champagne  verve  of 
the  score.  Standing  ovations  were  tlie  rule  on 
that  unforgettable  night,  and  no  critic  should 
be  Immune  to  a  little  unashamed  emotion. 
That  one  evening  demonstrated  the  strength 
and  depth  of  the  Santa  Fe  company.  A  Jolly, 
slapdash  Barber  would  have  equally  brought 
down  the  house,  but  It  would  not  have  been 
Opera.  This  was. 

The  next  night  saw  La  Bohime  In  modern 
dress:  a  necessity  that  fitted  in  very  well 
with  the  score,  and  struck  gold  In  the  delight- 
ful mlnl-sklrted  Musetta  of  Patricia  Wise.  By 
the  time  of  the  Henze  opera,  the  company 
was  opertalng  at  full  efficelncy. 

When  I  left  Santa  Fe,  two  bulldozers  and  a 
crane  had  already  begun  to  level  and  clear 
out  the  site  of  the  opera  house.  John  Crosby 
had  Instituted  a  national  appeal  for  funds 
and  fully  expected  to  open  his  1968  season 
next  June  29  In  a  new  and  slightly  expanded 
(and  fireproof)  theatre.  Given  the  spirit  of 
the  week  of  the  Are.  he  wUI  undoubtedly  be 
able  to  do  so. 

Following  are  more  detailed  accounts  of 
the  two  American  premieres,  both  given  In 
English.  Cardillac  was  the  last  performance 
in  the  old  house. 

CARDIIXAC 

Paul  Hlndemlth's  Cardillac  (performed  In 
the  original  1926  version),  showed  the  com- 
poser as  a  major  orchestral  but  minor  op- 
eratic genius.  All  the  writing  for  orchestra 
and  for  pantomlne  (of  which  there  Is  a  good 
deal ) .  as  well  as  all  the  choral  writing,  was 
masterly:  concerto  grosso  textures  with  ob- 
bllgato  Instruments,  emphasis  on  a  studied 
busyness  growing  out  of  repeated  sequential 
motives  and  ostlnato  patterns,  shifting  of 
focus  from  chorale  brass  to  soft  winds.  Ail 
of  this  was  "dramatic"  in  the  sense  that  It 
kept  the  evening  moving  forward,  but  It  had 
little  to  do  with  what  was  going  on  onstage. 
Hlndemlth's  vocal  writing,  largely  declama- 
tory and  often  needlessly  florid,  seemed 
loosely  stitched  onto  the  orchestral  body, 
and  most  of  the  set  pieces  were  obviously  In- 
serted. The  Incongruous  image  that  kept 
recurring  to  me  was  of  all  the  Nlebelungs 
busily  hammering  away  In  Nlbelhelm,  while 
above,  the  gods  disported  themselves  serenely 
unaware. 

The  story  Itself — taken  from  a  tale  of  Hoff- 
mann about  a  master  goldsmith  who.  In  his 
monomania  for  his  "children"  (his  works), 
kills  anyone  who  buys  them — is  cleanly 
presented  In  the  straightforward  libretto  of 
Ferdinand  Lion.  Yet  the  very  straightfor- 
wardness is  a  fault,  for  the  libretto  has  a 
matter-of-fact  quality  distinctly  at  variance 
with  the  eerie  aberration  of  the  central  figure. 
(The  stock  subordinate  love  scenes  do  not 
help.)  Hlndemlth's  music  never  heightens 
this  Hoffmannesque  quality  (as,  for  Instance, 
Offenbach's  far  more  plush-Uned  score  often 
does  I :  never  concentrates  on  the  artistic 
tyranny  of  Cardillac,  the  goldsmith  who  has 
perverted  creation  Into  domination  (and  this 
Itself  Is  a  superb  theme).  This  nonattentlon 
extends  to  the  drama:  at  one  point  a  suitor 
comes  to  ask  for  Cardlllac's  daughter's  hand: 
Cardillac  is  terrified  that  he  Is  going  to  ask 
for  one  of  his  works,  and  Is  flooded  with 
relief  that  the  man  wants  "only"  his 
daughter.  Yet  the  music  never  accentuates 
this  terror  or  this  relief:  It  merely  con- 
tinues chattering  away  like  a  sewing  machine. 
Cardillac,  in  short.  Is  too  tidy  an  opera  for 
its  subject. 

The  production  was  excellent:  John  Rear- 
don brought  an  Intensity  to  the  goldsmith's 
f>art  that  the  music  barely  hinted  at.  and 
the  Important  choral  passages  were  vigor- 
ously sung  and  clearly  enunciated.  The 
choral  lament  with  soprano  obbllgato,  which 
closes  the  work,  was  effective  because  It  lay 
closest  to  what  Hlndemlth  did  best.  Here 
was  a  rapport  between  subject,  medium,  and 
audience — an  example  of  tliat  stand-off-and- 


comment  classicism  which  Hlndemlth  prob- 
ably felt  was  rooted  in  Bach's  cantatas  but 
which  sounded  to  these  ears  like  certain 
p.Tssages  in  Britten's  War  Requiem.  Robert 
Craft  conducted  with  great  rhythmic  assur- 
ance and  verve. 

BOULEVARD    SOLrrUDE 

Hans  Werner  Henze's  first  opera.  Boulevard 
Solitude  (1952),  given  In  the  gymnasium  In 
the  composer's  presence,  makes  an  interest- 
ing contrast  to  the  Hlndemlth.  Boulevard  is 
at  once  more  and  less — more  as  an  opera, 
and  less  as  a  piece  of  absolute  music.  It  is 
a  jugendwerk:  bright,  exuberant,  unasstml- 
lated,  possessing  everywhere  the  stamp  of  a 
natural  dramatic  composer.  The  Infiuences 
lie  shimmering  on  the  surface:  Stravinskylan 
rhythms.  Weberian  Isolated  timbres,  and 
various  Jazz  and  blues  Idioms  derived  more 
from  Kurt  Weill  than  from  American  sources. 
Henze  binds  these  together  by  the  deft  use 
of  musical  formalisms  (strophlc  songs, 
canons)  and  scenic  motovlc  nodes  reminis- 
cent of  Wozzeck.  How  many  post-1930  operas 
bow  at  the  Grand  Altar  of  Herg's  two  operas! 
(Ginestera  sleeps  at  the  foot.)  Bonlevard  has 
seven  scenes,  five  Interludes. 

A  problem  attaches  to  the  libretto,  a 
retelling  In  twentieth-century  terms  of  the 
Manon  story.  Whereas  Puccini  and  Massenet, 
in  their  disparate  ways,  through  glittering  ro- 
mantic episodes,  charm,  and  heavy  romantic 
lyricism,  evaded  the  essentially  slim  nature 
of  the  basic  plot  (des  Grleux  loves  Manon, 
still  loves  Manon,  continues  to  love  Manon). 
Henze  has  chosen  to  stress  the  depravity  and 
cynicism  surrounding  the  affair.  Lescaut  is 
brought  forward  and  unmasked  as  a  pimp 
and  a  thief.  There  Is  lyricism  also  in  Henze 
( the  lovely  duet  In  the  fourth  scene  is  a  case 
In  point) — he  Is,  In  fact,  perhaps  the  fore- 
most major  lyric  opera  composer  of  our  time. 
But  the  influence  of  this  century  and  of 
Lulu  overrides.  All  three  Manon  operas  are 
necessarily  episodic,  and  all  three  fall  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  debilitating  lust  of 
des  Grleux  and  the  combination  of  utter 
innocence  yet  absolute  wantonness  of  Manon 
(Massenet  here  had  the  most  success).  The 
superficialities  of  the  plot  tempted  two 
composers  early  In  their  operatic  careers,  but 
the  Manon  story  requires  the  vision  and  un- 
derstanding of  a  mature  mind. 

Bliss  Hebert.  the  director,  overdid  In  favor 
of  styllzatlon  In  an  opera  that  Is  essentially 
realistic.  The  ojjenlng  presentation  of  a  rail- 
road station,  complete  with  steam  and  clang- 
ing of  a  departing  train,  had  an  arresting  ef- 
fect, but  as  the  opera  continued,  the  poslngs 
seemed  less  and  less  appropriate.  In  several 
Instances,  also,  Hebert  glossed  over  Important 
motivational  points:  In  Scene  Three  the  el- 
derly lover,  after  singing  an  ironic  trio  with 
Manon  and  Lescaut,  proceeds  to  throw  them 
out  of  his  apartment  before  discovering  his 
rifled  cash  box.  His  motivation  in  evicting 
them  Is  thus  never  made  clear. 

Lawrence  Reehllng's  Ingeniously  complex 
sets  equated  depravity  more  with  the  Berlin 
tinsel  of  the  Twenties  than  with  the  Paris 
of  the  Forties.  Patricia  Brooks,  as  Manon. 
portrayed  the  wantonness  and  elan  of  the 
character  better  than  the  Innocent  sweet- 
ness: Loren  Driscoll's  Armand  developed 
beautifully  from  enamored  schoolboy  to  dis- 
illusioned adult.  The  excellent  conductor  was 
Robert  Baustlan. 

The  Santa  Fe  Opera  company  has  matured 
greatly  since  I  last  saw  It  two  years  ago.  The 
chorus  is  now  full-sized  and  extraordinarily 
responsive,  with  weight  and  vl?or,  and  the  or- 
chestra has  the  depth,  suppleness,  and  bal- 
ance of  a  symphony  that  performs  on  a 
regular  basis.  The  lighting  techniques  (seen 
In  the  theatre  only  once,  but  visible  again 
even  In  the  makeshift  gymnasium  Setting) 
have  become  ever  more  resourceful  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  stage  action.  A  major  share  of 
the  credit  for  this  progress  must  go  to  general 
director  John  Crosby,  for  Insisting  on  Im- 
provement year  by  year.  But  I  suspect,  too. 
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that  a  good  deal  of  that  Intangible  factor,  the 
tone  of  the  company,  should  be  ascribed  to 
thft  musical  administrator.  Robert  Baustlan. 
Baustlan.  who  teaches  conducting  at  the 
Oberlln  Conservatory,  has  brought  with  him 
a  sense  of  elegance  and  style — In  short,  that 
sense  of  musicianship — which  distinguishes 
the  Glyndebournes  and  Salzburgs  at  their 
best. 

The  challenge  of  the  new  house  will  doubt- 
less inspire  the  company  to  continue  this 
improvement. 


THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  ASTHMA 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  timely  and  important  address 
was  made  recently  at  the  60th  National 
Auxiliaries  Convention  of  the  Children's 
Asthma  Research  Institute  and  Hospital 
in  Denver.  The  speaker  was  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion— Dr.  Piederic  G.  Burke.  As  a  pro- 
fessor of  pediatrics  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Burke  has  been  deeply  in- 
volved with  child  health  research.  And 
he  has  given  generously  of  his  time,  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health,  and  by  serving  as  special 
consultant  to  the  Surgeon  General.  Dr. 
Burke's  address  underlines  the  important 
work  that  must  be  done  in  combating 
asthma — one  of  the  most  pervasive  chil- 
dren's diseases  in  the  Nation.  I  believe 
the  address  merits  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  concerned  with  the  Nation's 
health.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Fight  Against  Asthma 
(Excerpts  from  a  speech  given  during  the 
60th  National  Auxiliaries  Convention  of 
the  Children's  Asthma  Research  Institute 
and  Hospital  (CARIH)  In  Denver,  Colo.,  by 
Frederic  G.  Burke.  M.D..  professor  of 
pediatrics  at  Georgetown  University,  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  First  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council,  Consultant  to  the 
Surgeon  General) 

Changing  patterns  of  disease  In  the  Ameri- 
can pediatric  population  have  occurred  so 
swiftly  In  the  past  10  to  20  years  that  child 
health  precepts  taught  a  few  years  ago  bear 
very  little  resemblance  to  the  teaching  pro- 
grams given  In  the  pediatric  departments  of 
our  medical  schools  today.  Dramatic  ad- 
vances in  microbiology  have  virtually  wiped 
out  such  formerly  common  menaces  as  PoUo- 
myeUtis,  Diphtheria.  Typhoid  Fever  and 
Whooping  Cough,  to  name  but  a  few  familiar 
killers  of  our  children  one  or  two  decades 
ago.  In  the  United  States,  advances  In  nu- 
trition h.-ive  made  It  difficult  today  to  find  a 
patient  with  one  of  the  deficiency  diseases, 
such  as  Scurvy,  Pellagra  or  Rickets.  In  order 
to  demonstrate  these  conditions  to  our  cur- 
rent medical  student^s.  In  fact,  all  along  the 
medical  frontier,  significant  breakthroughs 
in  categorical  diseases  have  been  made  that 
excite  and  give  us  cause  for  pride  in  medical 
progress. 

With  the  decline  in  death  rates  due  to 
these  infectious  diseases.  We  have  come  to 
grips  with  other  subtler  destroyers  of  the 
health  of  our  children — in  particular, 
Asthma. 

Good  health  Is  not  simply  the  absence  of 
disease,  but  the  provision  of  that  state  of 
physical  and  mental  climate  that  permits  the 
fullest  expression  and  complete  development 
of  our  best  genetic  potential.  Today,  one  of 
our  most  Important  battles  for  this  goal  of 
good  health  concerns  the  very  basis  of  our 


mlnute-by-mlnut-e  existence — the  ability  to 
breathe.  Our  protagonist  Is  Asthma. 

Asthma  Is  not  a  new  disease;  indeed.  It 
was  well  described  by  Hippocrates  and  fur- 
ther graphic  descriptions  of  this  symptom- 
complex  punctuate  the  medical  history  of 
man.  Considerable  research  has  been  con- 
ducted In  invesUgatlng  the  possible  causes 
of  this  dlse.^se  and  numerous  theories  have 
been  advanced.  At  the  present  time,  hun- 
dreds of  years  after  recognition  of  this  dis- 
order, we  still  do  not  know  precisely  all  of 
the  triggers,  the  basic  cellular  mechanisms 
Involved,  and  certainly  have  not  defined  its 
cure  Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  Job  ahead. 
it  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  future  Is  bright. 
More  hiis  been  learned  about  Asthma  in  the 
last  ten  years  than  in  all  previous  recorded 
history. 

To  gain  heightened  awareness  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Asthma  problem,  we  need 
only  to  compare  the  death  and  morbidity 
statistics  of  yesteryear's  major  childhood 
diseases  with  today's  vastly  improved  experi- 
ence and  then  concentrate  upon  the  rising 
Incidence  of  Asthma.  There  are  approx- 
imately 5I2  million  chronic  asthmatics  In 
this  country;  about  six  times  more  patients 
are  suffering  from  air  hunger  -due  to  Asthma 
than  there  are  persons  under  treatment  for 
cancer  in  the  United  States.  In  the  1963  Na- 
tional Health  Survey  of  Children  in  our 
country-,  the  data  showed  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  chronic  Illnesses  reported  for 
children  under  the  age  of  17  years  was  caused 
bv  Asthma  and  its  related  diseases.  Nearly 
one-fourth  of  all  days  reported  lost  from 
school  because  of  chronic  Illness  Is  due  to 
Asthma.  These  figures  are  considered  con- 
servative and  may  well  be  higher.  The  crip- 
pling psychological,  respiratory  and  eco- 
nomic effects  of  childhood  genesis  of  Asthma 
upon  adult  life  are  increasingly  coming  into 
focus. 

The  calamitous  plight  of  the  air-hungry 
child  stimulates  panic  In  the  patient,  his 
family,  and  Indeed,  at  thnes  In  the  physician. 
Family  units  have  been  uprooted  and  some 
separated  because  of  the  frightening,  recur- 
rent attacks  of  acute  and  chronic  respiratory 
distress  in  an  asthmatic  child. 

At  the  last  examining  session  of  the 
American  Board  of  Pediatrics,  given  to 
academically  qualified  doctors  for  specialist 
approval.  I  asked  each  candidate  to  outline 
his  management  of  a  child  with  an  acute 
asthmatic  attack.  Without  exception,  the 
better-trained  young  specialists  Indicated 
considerable  trepidation  and  the  necessity 
for  fastidious  attention  to  many  details  of 
skilled  observation.  Such  respect,  needless  to 
say,  constituted  an  appropriate  attitude  In 
the  passing  candidates. 

While  genetic  endowment  and  biologic  and 
psychologic  factors  are  undoubtedly  Impor- 
tant components  in  the  causation  of  the 
Asthma  complex,  another  Important  factor 
Is  the  physical  environment  of  the  child— 
the  urgency  of  investigating  the  role  of  air 
pollution  and  environmental  contamination 
i'l  the  production  and  aggravation  of  these 
diseases  cannot  be  overstated.  Medical  an- 
nals are  filled  with  volumes  dealing  with  the 
effects  of  climate  on  human  disease,  but 
there  is  a  singular  lack  of  controlled  scien- 
tific observation  on  the  effects  of  polluted 
air.  food  and  water  on  human  lungs. 

As  physicians,  we  think  that  an  Illness  Is 
brought  on  by  a  single  cause,  a  classic  view 
no  longer  tenable  for  many  diseases.  While 
there  is  a  simple  association  of  Infectious 
agents  exclusively  producing  some  acute  Ill- 
nesses, the  concept  simply  does  not  apply  to 
many  chronic  diseases  wlilch  are  on  the  rise 
today.  Including  Asthma. 

I  believe  it  necessary  to  postulate  a  tlme- 
blologlc  continuum  In  many  pulmonary 
diseases  which  affect  children  and  charac- 
teristically are  manifested  in  certain  age 
groups.  Beginning  with  the  acute  respira- 
tory distress  syndromes  of  the  newborn,  we 
see  in  succeeding  months  of  life  other  res- 


piratory distress  diseases  which  are  fairly 
age-specific.  These  we  designate  as  Bronchio- 
litis. Croup,  Bronchitis,  acute  Asthma  and 
finally  as  chronic  Asthma-Emphysema  com- 
plex. While  the  etlologlc  factors  and  biologi- 
cal responses  of  these  afflictions  may  vary— 
they  all  have.  In  common,  effects,  especially 
air-hunger  that  demand  elucidation  and 
research.  In  addition  to  research  of  the  fac- 
tors Involved  at  the  cellular  level,  the  very 
best  methods  of  treatment  of  these  fre- 
quently crippling  conditions  must  be  taught 
to  our  medical  students,  nurses,  allied  medi- 
cal professionals  and,  Indeed,  to  parents  of 
involved  children. 

The  effects  of  all  severe  lung  diseases  in 
childhood  leave  scars  that  may  rob  the  In- 
dividual of  his  pulmonary  reserves.  Chronic 
pulmonary  disorders  simply  don't  begin  at 
ages  30  to"  40,  when  they  are  first  diagnosed, 
but  have  had  their  beginnings  at  a  much 
earlier  time — many  In  the  childhood  period. 
Chronic  Asthma  may  be  considered  a  po- 
tentially preventable  disease,  the  magnitude 
of  the  pulmonary  reserve-robbing  effect  In 
adult  life  from  childhood  asthma  can  only 
be  estimated  since  morbidity  statistics  such 
as  this  are  difficult  to  obtain. 

Chronic  Bronchitis,  as  It  Is  called  In  Great 
Britain,  was  once  thought  to  be  a  specific 
disease.  It  It  actually  similar,  if  not  Identical, 
to  chronic  Asthma.  It  develops  over  a  long 
period  of  time  and  can  become  crippling 
through  a  combination  of  factors.  These  In- 
clude air  pollution,  smoke,  a  variety  of  res- 
plratorv  antigens,  repeated  and  recurrent 
bouts  o"f  pulmonary  Infections,  occupational 
exposures  and  psychological  trauma — all  con- 
ditioned perhaps  by  genetic  factors. 

Indeed.  If  our  Fight  Against  Asthma  Is  to 
succeed,  there  must  be  an  even  gn'ater 
concerted  effort  made.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  the  US.  Public  Health  Service  that  In 
the  years  1962  and  1963,  128  million  days 
were  lost  from  work,  school  and  other  neces- 
sary activities  m  the  United  States  due  to 
Asthma. 

It  Is  necessary  to  mount  and  support  an 
even  larger  national  effort  If  we  are  to  deal 
with  the  immediate  and  long  term  problems 
of  Asthma.  We  must  make  It  possible  for  ad- 
ditional scientists  to  become  Involved  with 
this  disease.  Where  must  we  recruit  these 
additional  fighters  to  develop  this  total  ap- 
proach to  Asthma?  We  must  get  them  from 
the  Social  Sciences  because  entire  families 
are  Involved  and  deeply  affected,  from  the 
Behavior  Sciences  of  Psychology  and  Psy- 
chiatry because  primary  and  secondary  psy- 
chological stresses  In  this  disease  can  be  ex- 
tremelv  incapacitating  and  warp  the  sur- 
viving "personality  of  the  child  with  Asthma, 
besides  dlrectlv  involving  the  basic  process, 
and  from  the  biologic  segment  of  our  scien- 
tific community  for  accelerated  effort  in 
Immunology,  genetics,  pharmacology,  phys- 
ical medicine  and  engineering,  Just  to  name 
a  few. 

These  scientists  and  their  associates  must 
even  more  diligently  pull  harmoniously  in 
developing  a  common  language  In  solving 
the  complex.  multidlsclpUnary  problems  In- 
volved in  the  elimination  of  Asthma  as  a 
national  threat. 

Co-ordinating  eclentlflc  dlsclpUnes  Is  not 
always  easily  accomplished  and  occurs  only 
in  national  institutions  of  excellence,  such 
as  the  Children's  Asthma  Research  Institute 
and  Hospital  (CARIH)  In  Denver,  under 
inspired  and  well  supported  leadership. 

Co-ordinated  research,  experience  and 
training  projects  must  be  united  under  one 
roof  further  opening  the  windows  of  igno- 
rance to  let  m  the  light  of  knowledge  and, 
ultimatelv,  air  for  our  breathless  asthmatic 
children,  "a  unique,  working  blueprint  lor 
this  integrated  problem  of  clinical  and  basic 
research,  coupled  with  high  standards  of 
patient  care  and  rehabilitation,  exists  at 
CARIH,  the  national  asthma  center  in  Den- 
ver. 
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The  outstanding  and  prophetic  leadership 
provided  by  the  offlcere,  the  Board  and  pro- 
feaalonal  staff  of  CARIH  in  bringing  our  pres- 
ent point  of  understanding  about  Asthma  to 
its  current  level  Is.  of  course,  recognized  here 
In  the  United  SUtes  and  the  world  over. 
Imaginative  research,  quality  training  of  per- 
sonnel and  CARIH  innovations  in  paUent 
care  have  set  high  standards  for  others  to 
follow.  A3  a  real  pioneer  In  blazing  research 
trails  in  Asthma,  this  institute  assumed  the 
robes  of  leadership  and  has  exercised  this  re- 
sponsibility with  great  grace,  humility  and 
distinction. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  of  these  efforts 
Is  accorded  by  the  medical  profession  at  local, 
national  and  International  levels  and  Imi- 
tative efforts  to  simulate  this  model  In  whole 
or  part  must  be  stimulated  In  a  widening 
geographic  circle  of  distant  communities. 
For  every  child  selected  for  admission  to 
CARIH.  nearly  2.000  similar  children  remain 
In  their  respective  home  towns,  left  to  battle 
their  disease  with  inadequate  weapons. 

With  CARIH  as  the  example  of  what  can 
be  done,  we  need  to  support  this  extraordi- 
nary model  and  emulate  It  If  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  Fight  Against  Asthma. 

And  the  high  standards  do  not  come 
cheaply.  I  am  informed  that,  at  CARIH.  It 
costs  $12,000  to  rehabilitate  a  child  during  a 
two-year  course  of  treatment  and  care — none 
of  which  cost  Is  borne  by  the  child's  family 
I  am  sure  that  this  figure  does  not  Include 
the  costs  of  the  vital  research  programs  that 
constantly  develop  better  methods  of  man- 
aging the  disease  and  which  are  seeking  out 
the  causes  of  Asthma. 

The  costs  of  not  providing  for  thU  high 
standard  of  care,  necessary  for  successful 
management  not  only  in  terms  of  agonizing 
human  suffering  for  the  child  and  his  family 
but  also  In  actual  dollars,  staggers  the  Imagi- 
nation. It  is  expressed  not  only  by  lost  hu- 
man potential,  but  also  In  direct  medical 
costs  of  survival.  Economically,  millions  of 
dollars;  humanly,  millions  of  heartbreaks. 

Since  there  are  over  300.000  chronically 
Intractable  asthmatic  children  In  our  coun- 
try, the  Importance  of  supporting  research 
Into  techniques  of  treatment,  of  communi- 
cating this  knowledge  to  those  In  every  com- 
munity concerned  with  methods  of  manage- 
ment, of  correlating  Important  physiologic 
guide-posts  through  medical  reporting  con- 
stltutea  an  important  mission  for  CARIH, 
and  this  mission  Is  being  carried  out. 

The  base  of  our  flght  against  childhood 
Asthma  must  be  broadened.  We  need  to  de- 
velop our  resources  for  training,  for  patient 
service  and  for  mobilizing  research  poten- 
tials Internationally  because  this  human  en- 
emy has  passports  to  all  areas  of  the  world. 

Prom  the  Immense  resources  of  the  Federal 
budget,  opportunities  for  support  of  quality 
training  and  research  In  the  Asthma-Em- 
physema complex  are  many.  These  Include 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  The 
Chronic  Disease  Bureau  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  The  Children's  Bureau.  In  addition 
to  all  seven  of  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

The  expanded  health  budgets  of  our  Gov- 
ernment for  health  matters  reflect  the  In- 
tention of  the  Federal  Government  to  widen 
its  support  of  the  battle  against  chronic 
Illness. 

In  a  world  at  war.  many  sparrows  do  fall. 
As  defenders  of  health,  we  must  do  all  we 
can  to  solve  the  grave  problem  of  Asthma 
and  to  bring  every  energy  to  bear  In  winning 
the  Fight  Against  Asthma  for  our  breathless 
children,  who  If  they  survive,  fall  heir  to 
additional  diseases  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
lungs. 

As  a  poet  once  said : 

•'Clay  lies  still,  but  blood's  a  rover. 
Breath's  a  ware  that  will  not  keep 
Up.  lad:  when  the  journey's  over. 
There'll  be  time  to  sleep." 


LYNDON  JOHNSON  AND  A  BELL  OF 
RIGHTS  FOR  THE  OLDER  CITIZEN 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Americans 
have  a  very  brief  sense  of  history. 

On  July  1,  when  President  Johnson 
Lssued  a  pubHc  statement  on  the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  medicare  program,  there 
was  hardly  a  ripple  In  the  Nation,  no 
flood  of  overwhelming  editorial  opinion, 
no  long  sustained  shout  of  hurray  for 
President  Johnson,  hurray  for  the  Dem- 
ocrats, hurray  for  medicare. 

But  there  should  have  been. 

Our  problem  is  that,  once  a  Govern- 
ment program  is  established,  no  matter 
how  many  years  it  took  to  get  it,  the 
American  people  tend  to  think  of  that 
program  as  having  been  here  forever. 

Medicare  was  not  here  forever.  It  is 
just  a  little  more  than  a  year  old.  The 
social  security  system  is  hardly  30  years 
old.  The  Older  Citizens  Act  and  other 
community  program.-,  for  the  older  per- 
son are  only  a  few  years  old. 

For  those  who  have  forgotten,  or  those 
who  wish  to  remember.  I  will  remind 
them  that  many  a  man— mostly  Demo- 
crats— fought  tough  political  battles  for 
years  before  the  social  security  system 
was  first  established  under  Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

Harry  Truman  pledged  a  national 
medicare  program,  but  it  was  defeated 
until  1966.  when  Lyndon  Johnson  went 
out  to  Missouri  and  signed  the  bill  au- 
thorizing that  new  program. 

Let  us  revitalize  our  memories  with  a 
few  statistics  which  demonstrate  what 
happens  for  the  benefit  of  people  when 
a  President  sticks  to  his  commitment  on 
programs  for  the  older  citizen. 

During  the  very  first  year  of  medi- 
care's operation  4  million  older  persons 
received  $2.6  billion  worth  of  hospital 
treatment;  200,000  patients  received  S60 
million  worth  of  posthospital  care  in 
certified  nursing  homes:  payments  of 
$800  million  were  made  for  physicians 
and  other  medical  serices;  and,  19  mil- 
lion American  citizens  were  covered — 
many  for  the  first  time — by  hospital  and 
medical  insurance. 

Those  citations  might  sound  like  num- 
bers, but  they  are  people.  They  are  peo- 
ple who,  for  years,  had  been  written  off 
in  terms  of  health  and  hospital  care,  and 
in  terms  of  being  considered  a  full  and 
effective  part  of  American  society. 

There  are  leaders  in  this  country  who 
are  not  willing  to  write  anybody  off  as 
a  part  of  our  society.  And  President 
Johnson  counts  himself  with  the  com- 
passionate who  believe  that  every  human 
being  counts  and  has  a  contribution  to 
make. 

Another  President,  having  steered  to 
passage  the  bill  for  medicare,  might  have 
leaned  back  and  waited  a  few  years  be- 
fore his  next  fight  for  the  older  citizen. 
But  not  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  He  fol- 
lowed medicare  with  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  He  followed  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  with  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram— an  effort  which  will  aid  a  number 
or  older  citizens  when  it  is  fully  funded. 
The  Senate  did  its  duty  yesterday  by 
approving  a  full  $40  million  this  year 
for  the  program. 

Since  1964,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing  and   Urban   Development   has   ap- 


proved actions  making  possible  specially 
designed  apartments  for  older  citizens  in 
low-rent  public  housing  programs  and  in 
privately  sponsored  housing  built  with 
Federal  funds. 

The  antipoverty  program  has  opened 
up  new  opportunities  for  older  people 
in  the  foster  parent  program. 

The  social  security  benefit  system  is 
being  revised,  with  its  benefits  to  be  in- 
creased, and  new  provisions  which  will 
permit  older  citizens  to  earn  more  income 
without  losing  benefits. 

The  commitment  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration to  the  older  citizen  in 
America  is  a  public  fact  which  needs  no 
defense. 

Almost  every  program  to  benefit  older 
people  in  this  Nation  has  been  a  product 
of  the  compassion  and  the  interest  of 
Democratic  leaders — from  Wilson  to 
Roosevelt  to  Truman,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson.  President  Johnson  continues 
that  tradition. 

He  has  guaranteed  what  one  might 
call  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  older  citizen— 
that  every  citizen  of  this  country  shall  be 
a  true  part  of  it,  share  in  its  benefits, 
share  in  its  burden  for  so  long  as  he  or 
she  wishes,  and  that  the  Nation  has  a 
responsibility  to  the  older  citizen. 

This  is  a  testament  to  the  binocular 
vision  of  Lyndon  Johnson  to  keep  the 
country  moving  ahead  and  to  have  com- 
passion and  deep  interest  in  the  people 
whose  lives  and  energies  make  the  Na- 
tion prosper. 
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WHERE    IS    THE    AR^tY    OF    SOUTH 
VIETNAM  AND  WHAT  IS  IT  DOING? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks  a  series  of  articles  has  been 
published  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
army  of  South  Vietnam.  The  contents  of 
the  articles  have  raised  significant 
doubts  in  my  mind  as  to  the  contribu- 
tion that  organization  is  making  to  our 
joint  effort  in  that  nation. 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  the 
right  of  self-determination  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  must  be  preserved. 
For  this  reason  I  have  supported  tlie  ef- 
fort of  this  country  to  preserve  that 
right.  I  continue  to  support  this  effort 
now. 

But  a  nation  must,  like  any  individual, 
help  itself  if  it  is  to  earn  the  right  to 
exist  as  a  viable  nation-state.  It  seems 
that  much  of  this  effort  has  been  lacking 
on  the  part  of  the  armed  forces  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Recently,  the  newly  elected  President 
of  South  Vietnam  made  a  public  state- 
ment about  American  forces  doing  the 
fighting  that  appalled  me.  At  first  I 
did  not  believe  my  ears.  Could  this  be 
possible  after  what  we  have  already 
done?  President  Thieu  said  on  "Meet 
the  Press."  on  September  10: 

I  believe  it  is  better  to  give  to  the  Ameri- 
can troops  more  missions  of  heavy  fighting, 
and  to  the  Vietnamese  troops  more  of  the 
pacification  and  "clear  and  hold"  missions. 

We  are  in  South  Vietnam  to  help  a 
nation  to  help  Itself,  not  to  bear  the  full 
burden  of  its  defense. 

Further,  it  Is  becoming  evident  that 
the  army  of  South  Vietnam  is  not  bear- 
ing even  a  reasonable  share  of  the  bm- 


den  of  this  conflict.  This,  if  true,  I  vehe- 
mently protest. 

An  article  by  Peter  Arnett,  Pulitzer 
F>rize-winning  war  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press,  appearec"  last  week  In 
the  Washington  Post,  and  its  contents 
disquiet  me  further,  to  say  the  least. 

How  is  it  possible  for  American  troops 
to  go  out  consistently  at  all  hours  to  meet 
the  enemy  in  mortal  combat  in  the  field, 
while  the  Army  of  South  Vietnam  wages 
a  halfhearted.  5V2-day-per-week  war? 
Is  this  true?  Has  nothing  been  done  to 
make  the  South  Vietnamese  pull  their 
own  weight? 

This  is  obviously  causing  greater 
American  losses  in  the  field.  If  we  niust 
bear  necessary  losses,  that  is  one  thing. 
But  if  we  are  sustaining  useless  casual- 
ties, then  that  is  something  else. 

This  article  goes  on  to  document  some 
situations  that  are  a  catalog  of  shame. 
By  the  time  one  reaches  the  end  of  it,  it 
is'quite  literally  a  masterpiece  of  horror. 
Mr.  President.  I  protest  this  situation, 
I  call  for  an  end  to  these  evils  forthwith. 
It  is  time  that  we  came  to  an  end  of 
puerile  excuses  and  put  forth  a  joint 
effort  that  will  win  this  war.  It  is  obvi- 
ously time  for  reform  of  the  structure  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army,  including 
its  draft,  training  policies,  and  daily 
functions. 

It  is  time  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  to  at  least  match  the  efforts  of  our 
American  forces.  It  is  time  they  played 
the  same  role  the  Army  of  South  Korea 
played  when  that  nation  was  in  danger. 
It  is  one  thing  to  fight  a  war  for  prin- 
ciple and  geopolitical  necessity.  It  is  an- 
other to  see  one  group  fight  all  out  while 
another  sits  on  the  sidelines  cheering 
them  on  and  taking  advantage  of  their 
largess. 

I  hope  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  Secretary  of  State  will 
work  closely  w-ith  the  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  South  Vietnam  to  rectify  this 
situation. 

I  am  prepared  to  back  a  war  of  com- 
bined principle  and  necessity.  I  am  readj- 
and  willing  to  back  American  fighting 
men  to  the  hilt,  wherever  they  may  be. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  see  American  blood 
and  treasure  poured  out  while  others  do 
nothing  to  help  themselves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  here  for  the  en- 
lightenment and  information  of  this 
body,  the  article  I  have  referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  17,  1967] 
South  Vietnamese  Army  Fights  a  5V2-Day 
Week 
(By  Peter  Arnett) 
(Note.— This  hard  look  at  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  represents  months  of  research 
and  thousands  of  miles  of  travel  by  Arnett, 
Pulitzer    Prize    winning    war    correspondent 
for  the  Associated  Press,  plus  the  assistance 
of  other  AP  reporters  on  the  scene.) 

Saicon— The  dispirited  South  Vietnamese 
army,  shot  through  with  Inefficiency,  often 
lacks  the  will  for  combat  and  Is  Increasingly 
prone  to  let  the  Americans  do  the  fighting. 
Fighting  statistics  and  a  detailed  survey  of 
field  operations  bear  out  this  observation.  In 
much  of  the  country  the  Vietnamese  military 
effort  baa  steadily  tailed  off  as  that  of  the 
Americans  has  Increased. 
The  size  of  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 


forces  has  doubled  since  1962.  yet  the  number 
killed  has  held  constant  at  about  10.000  a 
year.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1967,  the 
army  lost  5494  men.  The  statistics  are  so  con- 
stant from  year  to  year  as  to  raise  questions 
about  their  validity. 

By  contrast,  the  American  forces,  having 
lost  2532  killed  In  the  first  six  months  of  1966. 
lost  4909  In  the  first  six  months  of  1967. 
when  the  number  of  Americans  engaged  had 
doubled. 

Nowhere  in  the  country  can  South  Viet- 
namese troops  be  said  to  have  made  real 
gains  against  the  enemy,  although  it  Is  clear 
that  the  army  must  play  a  significant  role 
If  there  is  to  be  any  hope  of  lasting  success 
against  the  Communists. 

The  .American  Army  is  clearly  limited  In  the 
depth  It  can  reach  into  the  countryside  to 
crush  the  foe  and  hold  grovmd.  In  no  in- 
stance, however,  have  the  allies  been  willing 
to  hand  over  any  of  the  territory  won  to 
Vietnamese  units.  Allied  commanders  fear 
that  the  Communists  would  be  in  charge 
again  within  weeks. 

a    S  1/2 -DAT    WEEK 

An  extensive  survey  of  the  situation  estab- 
lished these  points: 

South  Vietnamese  military  ineffectiveness 
costs  American  lives  In  the  ambushing  of 
convoys  on  roads  supposedly  cleared  by  Viet- 
namese troops,  in  the  mortaring  of  U.S.  in- 
stallations by  squads  which  slip  past  sleeping 
Vietnamese  sentries.  In  sniping  by  guerrillas 
who  move  freely  past  Vietnamese  outposts. 

Most  of  the  troops  Insist  on  a  o'i-day 
week,  taking  Saturdays  and  Sundays  off, 
while  their  allies  and  the  Vietcong  go  on 
fighting. 

American  battalions  seeking  to  break  up 
enemy  units  of^erate  through  the  night.  So 
do  the  Vietcong.  The  South  Vietnamese  quit 
when  the  Eun  goes  down. 

Many  South  Vietnamese  operations  are 
staged  in  areas  where  no  puerrlUas  are  known 
to  be.  Huge  troop  concentrations  are  de- 
ployed In  areas  where  small  numbers  of  the 
enemy  are  hidden.  Outnumbered,  the  Com- 
munists decline  to  stand  and  flght. 

Only  two  of  the  44  generals  in  the  army  In 
1963  are  still  holding  their  rank.  The  others 
have  been  purged.  This  has  sharply  impaired 
morale  in  the  command  echelons. 

Desertions  from  the  armed  forces  are  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  10.000  a  month  and  are 
expected  to  total  more  than  400,000  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  This  Is  twice  as  many  men 
as  the  service  lost  to  battle  casualties. 

Corruption  Is  common  at  all  levels  of  the 
army. 

The  loss  of  American  lives  traceable  to 
Vietnamesee  Inaction  or  Incompetence  Is  ex- 
pected to  rise  directly  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  that  'U.S.  forces  deploy  In  the  country- 
side. American  battalions  already  are  oper- 
ating Independently  In  districts  and  villages. 
This  trend  is  expected  to  continue. 

Some  .Americans  are  demanding  that  the 
United  States  be  given  a  command  role  over 
the  Vietnamese  similar  to  that  held  over 
South  Korean  forces  in  the  Korean  war. 

Senior  officials  from  Washington  visiting 
Vietnam  are  being  told.  "If  we  have  to  see 
the  war  through,  we  will  have  to  assimie 
command  responsibility  eventually.  Why  not 
start  now?"  There  has  been  an  affirmative 
response  to  these  views  by  most  of  the 
Washington  visitors,  a  reliable  source  re- 
ported. But  there  are  no  Indications  of  pres- 
sure on  the  Vietnamese  at  the  top  levels  of 
government. 

Part  of  the  high-level  reluctance  might 
stem  from  the  perennial  official  viewpoint 
that  the  Vietnamese  troops  are  performing 
satisfactorily.  In  February,  1964.  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  pre- 
dicted that  the  United  States  would  piUl 
most  of  its  troops  out  of  the  war  the  follow- 
ing year. 

"It  Is  a  counterguerrllla  war.  It  Is  a  war 
that  can  only  be  won  by  the  Vietnamese 


themselves."  McNamara  said.  "Our  respon- 
sibility Is  not  to  substitute  ourselves  for  the 
Vietnamese  but  to  train  them  to  carry  on 
the  operations  that  they  themselves  are 
capable  of." 

Last  Aug.  14,  Gen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land, the  VS.  commander  In  Vietnam,  struck 
out  at  critics  of  South  Vietnamese  military 
effectiveness. 

"I  can  say  categorically  that  the  Vietnam- 
ese armed  forces  are  making  steady  progress," 
he  told  an  lnter\'lewer.  "They  are  far  better 
than  they  were  a  year  ago  and  this  is  evident 
from  their  discipline,  their  performance  on 
the  battlefield  and  the  successes  they  are 
enjovlng  against  the  enemy." 

Alio  last  month.  Gen.  WaUace  M.  Greene. 
Jr..  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  said 
that  six  visits  to  Vietnam  had  convinced 
him  that  "the  South  Vietnamese  forces  are 
doing  a  first-class  Job"  and  "are  carrying 
their  share." 

A    TTPICAL    WEEK 

Frequent  visits  to  the  field  with  Viet- 
namese units,  talks  with  Vietnamese  and 
American  officers  and  men  and  a  close 
examination  of  results  of  operations  give  no 
indication  that  the  Vietnamese  military  has 
changed  much  since  the  days  when  It  was 
fighting  the  Communists  alone  and  getting 
beaten.  A  typical  week  of  the  war  shows  this 
trend  all  too  clearly. 

In  this  particular  week,  ending  Aug.  5,  the 
80  American  combat  battalions  In  Vietnam 
suffered  186  dead  and  1064  wounded  In 
operations  that  ranged  from  just  south  of 
Saigon  to  the  Demilitarized  Zone.  The  100 
battalions  of  Vietnamese  regular  troops  op- 
erating In  these  same  regions  lost  32  dead 
and  60  wounded. 

In  that  same  week,  U.S.  Marines  operating 
in  the  First  Corps  region  lost  110  men  killed. 
The  30  Vietnamese  battalions  In  the  Corps 
area  lost  six  killed. 

More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  Vietnamese 
killed  that  week  were  not  In  Vietnamese 
regular  battalions.  These  deaths  occurred  at 
the  lowest  level  of  the  war  among  the 
neglected,  low-paid  regional  and  popular 
forces. 

The  mission  of  these  troops,  who  comprise 
nearlv  one-half  of  the  Vletn.amese  armed 
forces.  Is  to  defend  towns,  villages  and  bridges 
against  the  Vietcong.  They  operate  from  mud, 
brick  or  concrete  outposts,  often  cringing  In 
fear  from  an  approaching  enemy,  only  occa- 
sionallv  attempting  to  fight  off  an  attacking 
force  and  usually  dying  after  throwing  their 
weapons  away  and  attempting  to  run,  hide  or 
surrender. 

C.isualties  often  are  taken  without  Inflict- 
ing any  upon  the  enemy.  The  479th  Regional 
Force  Company  In  Thuthua  District.  Longan 
Province,  has  not  killed  a  Vietcong  in  its  two 
years  of  existence.  Yet  It  has  lost  12  dead 
and  many  wounded  In  frequent  attacks  on 
Its  position. 

THIRD  DIE  IN  OFFENSIVES 

The  statistics  indicate  that  only  one -third 
of  the  Vietnamese  killed  In  the  war  lose  their 
lives  in  offensive  operations  against  the 
enemy.  This  one-third  comes  from  the  285.000 
regular  Vietnamese  arrayed  In  ten  infantry 
divisions,  one  armored  division,  an  airborne 
division  and  20  ranger  battalions. 

The  remaining  losses  are  among  the  283.000 
regional  and  popular  force  men  In  then- 
thousands  of  outposts  across  Vietnam. 

Nearly  all  American  losses  are  taken  on 
offensive  operations.  The  official  kill  ratio  of 
one  American  dead  to  ten  of  the  enemy  re- 
flects this  aggressive  stance. 

Tlie  regular  Vietnamese  army  claims  a 
1-3.6  ratio  against  the  enemy  and  the  popu- 
lar forces  about  1-1.  These  ratios  are  based 
on  enemy  killed  counts  that  often  are  fanci- 
ful. 

American  battalions  stay  out  In  the  field  at 
night  as  a  matter  of  course  to  achieve  their 
results.  All  the  battalions  of  the  Second  Bri- 
gade, U.S.  25th  Division,  based  out  of  Cuchl, 
northwest  of  Saigon,  were  out  28  nights  each 
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In  July.  None  or  the  battalions  of  the  near- 
est regiment  of  the  Vietnamese  25th  Division 
stayed  out  a  single  night  that  month. 

One  of  the  best  regiments  in  the  Viet- 
namese army,  the  33d  of  the  21st  Division  In 
the  southern  Delta,  spent  only  46  battalion 
days  in  the  held  in  July  out  of  a  possible  120 
battaiioa  days— that  is.  30  days  for  each  of 
the  regiment's  four  battalions.  At  no  time 
did  a  battalion  stay  out  at  night,  not  in  the 
operational  area,  anyway.  Night  duty  for  a 
Vietnamese  battalion  la  guarding  the  perim- 
eter of  an  outpost  or  a  town. 

A  reluctance  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
enemy  has  characterized  the  Vietnamese  mil- 
itary effort  since  the  war  began  in  earnest 
In  1961  with  15.000  Vletcong  guerrillas  terror- 
izing villagers,  blowing  bridges  and  overrun- 
ning outposts. 

In  the  days  of  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem, 
field  commanders  were  recalled  for  suffering 
too  many  casualties.  The  practice  of  oper- 
ating Judiciously  to  keep  casualties  at  an  ac- 
ceptable figure  may  well  have  continued. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  army  has  failed  completely 
In  Its  mission  of  overpowering  the  Commu- 
nist guerrilla  movement.  The  official  statistics 
over  the  years  would  have  you  believe  other- 
wise, but  there  are  statistics  and  statistics. 

Walls  of  all  the  numerous  U.S.  advisory 
commands  are  dizzying  with  green,  red  and 
yellow  lines  that  spiral  ever  upward,  indi- 
cating greater  and  greater  progress  within 
the  Vietnamese  army.  At  the  headquarters  of 
the  Fourth  Corps  Region  at  Cantho.  an 
American  colonel-adviser  to  Vietnamese 
forces  win  tell  you,  "Our  percentage  of  major 
operations  one  battalion  or  larger  are  drop- 
ping off  this  year,  but  the  percentage  of  con- 
tact Is  Increasing.  Better  intelligence,  you 
know." 

The  statistics  don't  say  that  In  all  these 
operations  the  enemy  was  given  the  field  of 
battle  each  evening  because  government 
forces  In  the  Delta  like  to  get  home  before 
dark. 

How,  then,  can  progress  be  measured  In 
a  place  Uke  the  Mekong  DelU,  still  mostly 
In  the  South  Vietnamese  army  ballwlck? 
One  index  Ls  the  estimated  enemy  strength. 
80.000  at  last  count,  half  of  them  tough, 
skilled  fighters. 

The  enemy  estimate  Is  the  same  as  last 
year  but  twice  as  high  as  the  previous  year, 
which  was  twice  as  high  as  the  year  pre- 
ceding that. 

In  July  this  year,  half  as  many  govern- 
ment troops  were  killed  as  In  July,  1966.  The 
number  of  enemy  killed  halved  also. 

AREA    DIVVIED    UP 

The  truth  In  the  Delta  seems  to  be  that 
a  status  quo  exists,  with  the  Saigon  sovern- 
ment  hanging  on  to  the  province  and  district 
capitals  and  their  immediate  environs  and 
the  Vletcong  holding  out  in  their  lairs  The 
canals  and  roads  are  contested  on  occasion, 
but  generally  the  Vletcong  leave  them  open 
and   collect  tribute  for   their  use. 

As  has  been  shown  in  the  rest  of  Vietnam, 
only  the  Infusion  of  American  troops  is  likely 
to  upset  the  swtus  qvio.  This  has  happened 
In  Oladlnh  Province,  which  surrounds  Sai- 
gon. In  Longan  Province  to  the  south  and  in 
Haunghia  Province  to  the  west. 

By  relentless  operations,  day  and  night, 
American  troops  have  managed  to  break 
down  the  enemy  battalions  into  small 
groups.  They  have  them  on  the  run  and 
search  for  them  constantly. 

The  Vietnamese  do  sometimes  have  major 
battles  with  the  enemy,  killing  many  and 
capturing  sizable  cswhes  of  weapons.  Some 
of  the  elite  Vietnamese  marine  and  airborne 
units  compare  with  American  battalions. 
But  the  sustained  effort  that  brings  results 
has  not  been  forthcoming  from  the  Viet- 
namese and  does  not  look  likely  in  the 
months  ahead. 

The  performance  of  Vietnamese  regular 
battalions  has  hardly  varied  over  the  years. 
The  20  highly  trained  Ranger  battalions  still 


perform  spottUy.  Only  five  of  them  killed 
more  than  100  Vletcong  last  year,  the  highest 
with  255  kills.  U.S.  officers  believe  that,  if 
properly  utilized,  a  Ranger  battalion  should 
kill  600  to  900  enemy  per  year. 

GOOD    MEN    AVAU^BLE 

How  can  the  Vietnamese  be  persuaded  to 
utilize  their  units  better?  Many  Americans 
argue  for  a  Joint  command  with  an  Ameri- 
can at  the  top.  Short  of  that,  they  would 
like  a  strong  voice  In  the  selection  of  com- 
manding officers. 

An  outspoken  Vietnamese  province  chief 
commented.  "The  one  big  mistake  the  United 
States  made  when  It  sent  combat  troops  into 
Vietnam  was  not  to  demand  the  right  to 
relieve  and  appoint  Vietnamese  officers.  You 
are  paying  for  it  now." 

"There  are  plenty  of  young,  aggressive, 
honest  officers  around,"  one  U.S.  official  com- 
mented   "I  have  a  list  of  them." 

Unsupported  by  direct  presstire  from 
Washington,  American  commanders  resort 
to  subtle  technique  of  leverage.  A  senior 
American  in  the  Delta  entices  his  three- 
star  general  counterpart  into  taking  field 
trips  with  him,  casually  discussing  area 
problems  within  his  earshot.  This  appar- 
ently satisfies  the  general's  ego  to  the  degree 
that  he  sometimes  comes  around  to  his 
American  adviser  the  next  day  with  a  solu- 
tion. 

An  American  corps  commander  presents 
his  Vietnamese  counterpart  with  a  list  of 
five  problems,  no  more  no  less,  each  FYlday. 
By  resubmitting  the  same  problems,  he  hopes 
that  eventually  he  will  get  something  done 
about  them. 

This  sort  of  advisory  merry-go-round  has 
proved  completely  ineffective  In  the  past, 
but  "with  so  many  Americans  around,  breath- 
ing over  their  shoulders,  the  Vietnamese  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  knuckle  under,"  a  US. 
general  said  hopefully.  He  added,  "They'll 
have  to.  If  we  are  ever  to  get  out  of  here." 

But  the  problem  Is  far  more  than  Just  one 
of  the  Vietnamese  listening  and  then  doing, 
even  though  that  would  be  a  major  step  In 
the  right  direction,  most  Americans  agree. 
Logistics  problems  In  the  Vietnamese  army 
remain  almost  Insoluble. 

"The  army  Is  organized  on  American  lines 
except  for  the  logistics,"  one  US.  general 
explained.  "Under  the  crazy  French  system 
they  use.  If  an  armored  vehicle  has  Its  tires 
blown  off  In  the  foothills,  the  driver  has  to 
take  the  tires  to  Saigon  so  he  can  get  new 
ones.  There  is  eqtilpment  lying  all  over  this 
country  that  could  be  repaired  easily  if  the 
red  tape  were  cut." 

Vietnamese  commanders  are  military  dil- 
ettantes when  It  comes  to  running  an  opera- 
tion A  division  commander  generally  de- 
ploys and  controls  his  battalions  himself,  un- 
willing to  trust  them  to  his  chain  of  com- 
mand. If  he  goes  off  for  lunch  or  to  a  political 
conference,  the  operation  will  collapse  be- 
cause no  one  else  dares  give  orders 

There  are  no  long-range  patrols  made  by 
the  Vietnamese  army,  even  though  these  pa- 
trols have  proved  most  effective  in  every 
American  unit  In  the  country. 

"We  could  never  get  any  volunteers  to  go 
out  In  enemy  territory  In  groups  of  four  or 
five  men  Uke  the  Americans  do."  a  regimen- 
tal adviser  said. 

There  Is  corruption  at  all  levels.  A  province 
chief,  holding  the  rank  of  colonel,  com- 
mented: "Of  course  there  is  corruption.  My 
salary  Is  17,000  piasters  (about  $150)  each 
month.  With  that  I  have  to  feed,  clothe  and 
educate  my  f.imlly,  support  myself  and  pay 
for  your  breakfast  and  all  the  other  break- 
fasts and  dinners  that  I,  as  province  chief. 
ha\  e  to  give. 

"Can  I  be  anything  else  but  corrupt  when 
the  Americans  pay  20,000  plasters  salary 
each  month  to  just  an  interpreter?" 

THE    HAVE-NOTS 

Vietnamese  troops,  particularly  the  low- 
grade  regional  and  popular  forces,  are  poorly 


paid.  Said  a  regimental  commander:  "My 
men  live  like  pigs.  In  shacks,  In  squalor. 
They  are  forced  to  make  love  under  the  trees 
when  their  wives  visit  them.  How  can  they 
be  motivated  with  so  little?" 

A  Vietnamese  division  commander  com- 
plained: "American  troops  have  helicopters. 
much  artillery,  many  aircraft.  Give  us  all 
these  things  and  let  us  try.  If  we  cannot  do 
the  Job.  then  you  can  take  over." 

Vietnamese  soldiers  conduct  themselves  as 
their  armies  have  for  decades  in  much  of  the 
country,  stealing  and  looting  In  the  villages. 
A  regimental  commander  said:  "I  will  not 
condone  my  soldiers  stealing  chickens,  but 
I  accept  It.  Our  logistics  system  Is  so  bad, 
what  else  will  they  eat?" 

There  are  elaborate  plans  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Vietnamese  military.  Including 
the  addition  of  60,000  new  troops,  most  of 
them  militiamen.  There  Is  talk  of  breaking 
dovm  some  divisions  Into  mobile  groups 
similar   to   those   used   by   the  French. 

American  units  are  beginning  to  work  with 
Vietnamese  battalions,  but  the  benefits  of 
having  Americans  near  at  hand  can  boom- 
erang. An  adviser  with  a  Vietnamese  Ranger 
battalion  working  with  the  U.S.  199th 
Brigade  commented:  "This  integration  has 
ruined  any  chance  there  was  that  my  bat- 
talion would  ever  operate  Independently. 
Now  they  de|>end  completely  on  the  U.S.  All 
I  do  now  Is  settle  disputes  between  them 
and  the  Americans." 

Rachklen.  a  town  south  of  Saigon,  was 
pacified  by  successive  battalions  of  American 
troops  who  operated  day  and  night  In  the 
paddy  fields  and  the  swamps.  A  Vietnamese 
battalion  from  the  25th  Division  worked  with 
them  and,  according  to  senior  Americans, 
"caught  fire  with  enthusiasm." 

In  early  August,  American  commanders 
Judged  that  the  time  was  almost  ripe  for  the 
Vietnamese  battalion  to  take  over  the  area: 
the  U.S.  unit  would  move  on.  At  the  last 
minute,  the  Vietnamese  division  conamander 
pulled  his  battalion  back  to  home  base  for 
security  guard,  with  no  explanations. 

The  American  battalion  was  left  In  Rach- 
klen to  continue  the  tough,  endless  task  of 
seeking  out  the  guerrillas  In  the  paddy  fields 
and  the  leech-Infested  swamps. 


DEATH   OF   REV.    JOHN    COtJRTNEY 
MURRAY,  S.J. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  "Each  man's  death  diminishes 
me."  John  Donne  once  wrote.  With  the 
death  of  John  Courtney  Murray,  we  are 
all  diminished. 

Father  Murray  was  a  scholar — who 
was  passionately  involved  with  life.  He 
was  a  man  of  God — who  committed  him- 
self to  the  world  of  men.  He  was  an  ad- 
vocate— whose  mind  was  never  shut  to 
opposing  views. 

A  moving  tribute  to  this  extraordinary 
man  was  offered  by  Walter  J.  Burghardt, 
S.J.,  of  Woodstock  College.  The  sermon 
preached  by  Father  Burghardt  at  Father 
Murray's  funeral  touches  on  the  features 
which  make  John  Courtney  Mun-ay's 
death  a  diminution  of  us  all.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  sermon  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TRiBtrrE    TO    John    Courtney    Murray:    He 
Lived  With  Wisdom 
(By  Walter  J.  Burghardt) 

How  does  one  recapture  sixty-three  years? 
How  do  you  bring  to  life  a  man  who  taught 
with  distinction  in  the  Ivy  League  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Patapsco:  who  served  coun- 
try and  Church  in  Washington  and  Rome; 
who  graced  the  platform  of  so  many  Ameri- 
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can  campuses  and  was  honored  with  degrees 
by  nineteen;  wlio  researched  theology  and 
law.  philosophy  and  war;  who  was  consulted 
"from  the  top"  on  the  humanities  and  na- 
tional defense,  on  Christian  unity  and  the 
new  atheism,  on  democratic  institutions  and 
social  Justice;  whose  name  is  synonymous 
with  Catholic  Intellectuallsra  and  the  free- 
dom of  man;  whose  mind  could  soar  to  outer 
space  without  leaving  our  shabby  earth; 
whose  life  was  a  living  symbol  of  faith  of 
hope,  of  love? 

How  does  one  recapture  John  Courtney 
Murray? 

No  one  really  recaptures  him  for  another. 
Each  man  or  woman  whose  life  he  touched, 
each  one  of  you.  has  his  or  her  own.  Murray- 
for-remembrance.  As  for  me,  leafing  through 
the  last  third  of  those  sixty-three  years,  I 
remember  a  mind,  a  manner,  a  man. 

I 

I  remember  a  mind  Few  men  have  wedded 
such  broad  knowledge  with  such  deep  in- 
sight. Few  scholars  can  rival  Father  Mur- 
ray's possession  of  a  total  tradition  and  his 
ability  to  tune  it  in  on  the  contemporary 
experience.  For  whether  Immersed  In  Trini- 
tarian theology  or  the  rights  of  man.  he  re- 
flected the  concerns  of  one  of  his  heroes,  the 
first  remarkable  Christian  thinker,  the  third- 
century  Orlgen.  He  realized  with  a  rare  per- 
ceptlveness  that  for  a  man  to  grow  Into  an 
intelligent  Christianity,  intelligence  Itself 
must  grow  in  him.  And  so  his  intellectual  life 
reproduced  the  four  stages  he  found  in  Orl- 
gen. 

First,  recognition  of  the  rights  of  reason, 
awareness  of  the  thrilling  fact  that  the  Word 
did  not  become  flesh  to  destroy  what  was  hu- 
man but  to  perfect  It.  Second,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  a  sweeping  vast  knowl- 
edge, the  sheer  materials  for  his  contem- 
plation, for  his  ultimate  vision  of  the  real. 
Third,  the  lndispensi\ble  task  that  is  Chris- 
tian criticism:  to  confront  the  old  with  the 
new.  to  link  the  highest  flights  of  reason  to 
God's  self-disclosure,  to  comniunlcate  the  In- 
.=ight  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  that  Fr.  Mur- 
ray loved  so  dearly:  "There  Is  but  one  river 
of  truth,  but  many  streams  fall  Into  It  on 
this  side  and  on  that."  And  fourth,  an  In- 
telligent love:  love  of  truth  wherever  It  Is 
to  be  found,  and  a  burning  yearning  to  In- 
clude all  the  scattered  fragments  of  dis- 
covered truth  vnder  the  one  God  and  His 
Christ. 

The  results,  as  you  know,  were  quite  as- 
tonishing. Not  In  an  Ivory  tower,  but  in  the 
blood  and  bone  of  human  ll\-lng.  Unborn 
millions  win  never  know  how  much  their 
freedom  Is  tied  to  this  man  whose  pen  was  a 
powerful  protest,  a  dramatic  march,  against 
injustice  and  inequality,  whose  research 
sparked  and  terminated  In  the  ringing  affir- 
mation of  an  ecumenical  council:  "The  right 
to  religious  freedom  has  its  foundation"  not 
In  the  Church,  not  in  society  or  state,  not 
even  In  objective  truth,  but  In  "the  very 
dignity  of  the  human  person."  Unborn  mil- 
lions will  never  know  how  much  the  civilized 
dialogue  they  take  for  granted  between 
Christian  and  Christian,  between  Christian 
and  Jew.  between  Christian  and  unbeliever, 
was  made  possible  by  this  man  whose  life 
was  a  civilized  conversation.  Untold  Cath- 
olics will  never  seiise  that  they  live  so  grace- 
fully in  this  dear  land  because  John  Murray 
showed  so  persuasively  that  the  American 
proposition  Is  quite  congenial  to  the  Cath- 
olic reality. 

n 

With  the  mind  went  the  manner.  What 
John  Murray  said  or  did.  he  said  or  did  with 
"style."  I  mean,  the  how  was  perfectly  pro- 
jxirtioned  to  the  what.  There  was  a  Mvirray 
style.  It  stemmed.  I  think,  from  a  singular 
feeling  for  the  sacredness  of  words,  the 
sacredness  of  things,  the  sacredness  of  per- 
sons. How  fresh  syllables  sounded  when  hu 
rich  voice  proclaimed  them — even  when  he 
changed    the    Church-State    Issue    Into    the 


"ecdeslastlco-polltlcal  problematic."  How 
fascinating  a  problem  proved  as  he  probed 
surgeon-like  for  its  heart^from  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  he  plumbed  so  profoundly  to 
the  latest  experience  of  contemporary  man. 
How  dear  human  beings  became  while  he 
fathomed  the  four  bases  on  which  a  people 
must  be  built:  truth.  Justice,  love  and 
freedom. 

Each  of  you  has  his  or  her  private  memory 
of  the  Murray  manner.  How  your  heart 
leap>ed  when  he  smiled  at  you;  how  your 
thoughts  took  wing  when  he  lectured  to  you; 
how  good  the  "little  people"  felt  when  he 
spwke  to  you.  How  natural  it  all  sounded 
when  he  ordered  a  "Beefeater  Martini  des- 
perately dry."  How  uplifted  you  felt  when 
he  left'  you  with  "Courage,  Walter!  It's  far 
more  Important  than  Intelligence."  How  the 
atmosphere  changed  when  he  entered  a 
room:  It  was  warm,  electric,  somehow  bigger. 
How  he  spoke  first  and  softly  to  you — not 
because  you  were  colored,  but  because  you 
were  his  friend,  or  because  you  were  a 
stranger — or  because  you  were  human.  For. 
as  his  Jewish  secretary  put  it.  all  you  had 
to  be  was  a  human  being,  and  he  respected 
you,  even  loved  you. 

Each  of  you  has  his  or  her  memory  of  the 
Murray  manner.  How  aloof  he  seemed,  when 
he  w-as  really  only  shy— terribly  shy.  How 
sensitive  to  your  hurt,  how  careful  not  to 
wound — with  his  paradoxical  belief.  "A 
gentleman  Is  never  rude  save  intentionally." 
How  cotirteous  he  was,  especially  if  you  were 
young.  Just  beginning,  fumbling  for  the  an- 
swer or  even  for  the  question.  How  gentle  he 
was,  as  only  the  strong  tested  by  fire  can  be 
gentle.  How  firm  and  outgoing  his  hand- 
clasp— his  whole  self  given  for  this  moment 
to  you  only.  How  open  he  was,  to  men  and 
ideas,  as  only  "the  man  who  lives  with 
wisdom"  can  be  open.  How  stubborn  and 
unbending,  once  the  demands  of  truth  or 
Justice  or  love  or  freedom  were  transparent 

How  rhythmic  he  was,  on  the  public  plat- 
form and  the  private  links.  How  serene,  in 
delicate  dialogue  and  mid  the  threat  of  a 
world's  destruction.  How  priestly  In  every 
gesture,  a  mediator  between  God  and  man — 
not  only  at  the  altar  (so  warm  and  majestic) 
but  in  the  day-to-day  encounter  with  the 
learned  and  the  Illiterate,  with  the  powerful 
and  the  impotent,  with  those  for  whom  God 
Is  a  living  reality  and  those  for  whom  God  is 
dead.  How  delighted  he  could  be  with  the 
paradoxes  of  life — as  when  the  Unitarians 
honored  this  professional  Trinitarian.  How 
the  laughter  lit  his  eyes  when  he  recalled 
that,  during  the  Rome  discussions  on  re- 
ligious freedom,  "Michael  Cardinal  Browne 
proved  more  unslnkable  than  his  famous 
Irish  cousin  Molly."  And  how  confident  he 
looked  as  he  predicted  that  the  postccnclliar 
experience  of  the  Church  would  parallel  the 
experience  of  the  bishops  in  council:  we  will 
begin  with  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  and 
confusion,  must  therefore  pass  through  a 
period  of  crisis  and  tension,  but  can  expect  to 
end  with  a  certain  measure  of  light  and  of 
Joy. 

ni 

The  captivating  thing  Is,  the  manner  was 
the  man.  As  the  mind  was  the  man.  Here 
was  no  pose,  no  sheerly  academic  exercise. 
Here  was  a  man.  In  his  professional,  aca- 
demic, intellectual  life,  he  lived  the  famous 
par.igraph  of  Aquinas:  "There  are  two  w^ays 
of  desiring  knowledge.  One  way  Is  to  desire 
It  as  a  perfection  of  oneself:  and  that  is  the 
way  philosophers  desire  It.  The  other  way  of 
desiring  knowledge  Is  to  desire  It  not  simply 
as  a  perfection  of  oneself,  but  because 
through  this  knowledge  the  one  we  love  be- 
comes present  to  us;  and  this  is  the  way 
saints  desire  it."  Tlirough  Fr.  Murray's 
knowledge,  the  persons  he  loved,  a  triune 
God  and  a  host  of  men.  became  present  to 
him. 

The  mind  and  the  manner  were  the  man. 
A  man  of  warm  affections  and  deep  loves. 
In  love  with  God,  In  love  with  man,  in  love 


with  Ufe.  It  is  this  that  explains  his  joy  In 
human  living:  at  his  desk  or  at  an  altar,  on 
the  lecture  platform  or  in  the  home  of  a 
friend.  It  is  this,  I  think,  that  explains  his 
agony  in  the  f>eriod  of  suspicion— agony  not 
because  he  had  been  rebuked,  not  because 
the  underground  was  active  again,  but  be- 
cause he  knew  then  what  most  Catholics 
know  only  i^ow,  that  he  was  right;  because 
he  knew  that  human  beings  would  go  on 
suffering  needlessly,  unjustly,  as  long  as 
the  Church  did  not  say  flatly  and  unequiv- 
ocally what  she  in  fact  says  now:  religious 
freedom  is  a  human  right. 

John  Courtney  Murray  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  Christian  humanist.  In  whom 
an  aristocracy  of  the  mind  was  wedded  to  a 
democracy  of  love.  Whoever  we  are — Chris- 
tian or  non-Chrlstlan,  believer  or  atheist — 
this  tall  man  has  made  it  quite  difficult  for 
any  of  us  who  loved  him  to  ever  again  be 
small,  to  ever  again  make  the  world  and 
human  persons  revolve  around  our  selfish 
selves.  We  have  been  privileged  indeed;  we 
have  known  and  loved  the  Christian  man, 
the  "man  who  lives  with  wisdom." 

Dear  friends  of  Fr.  Murray:  On  his  ques- 
tionnaire for  Woodstock's  forthcoming 
evaluation  by  the  Middle  States  Association 
and  the  American  Association  of  Theological 
Schools.  Fr.  Murray  listed  the  two  lines  of 
research  in  which  he  was  currently  engaged: 

1 )  the   problem   of   ccntemporary    atheism: 

2)  a  Trinitarian  conception  of  the  state  of 
grace.  In  his  mind  the  two  areas  were  not 
segregated.  For  the  twin  poles  of  his  life 
were  man  and  God — the  heady  synthesis  of 
his  beloved  Aquinas:  God  in  His  secret  life, 
man  as  he  comes  forth  from  God,  and  man 
as  he  returns  to  God  through  Christ. 

Tlirough  Christ,  this  man  of  God.  this  man 
of  men,  has  returned  to  God.  It  should  be 
an  Intriguing  return,  especially  If.  as  I  sus- 
pect, there  Is  a  Jesuit  named  Weigel  waiting 
in  the  wings.  For  sheer  knowledge  and  love, 
the  dialogue,  or  trlalogue,  may  well  be 
unique. 

I  Walter  J.  Bvrghardt,  S.  J.,  Is  professor  of 
patrology  and  historical  theology  at  Wood- 
stock College.  This  tribute  Is  the  sermon  that 
Ft.  Burghardt  preached  at  Fr.  Murray's 
funeral.) 

THE      NEED      TO      INCREASE      THE 
FARMER'S  INCOME 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  continuing  need  to  increase  the 
farmer's  income  and  to  boost  the  farm- 
er's bargaining  power  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  countr>'.  The  American 
farmer  and  liis  products  are  vital  to  the 
economy  of  my  State  of  Missouri,  to  the 
Nation,  and  to  the  world  We  must  keep 
up  the  fight  side  by  side  with  the  farmer 
to  help  him  achieve  a  fair  income. 

Secretarj"  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman  recently  described  the  progress 
being  made  to  combat  the  problems.  He 
takes  a  forthright  look  at  ways  in  which 
the  initiative  needs  to  be  maintained. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Freeman 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Secretary  or  Agricdltuhe  Or- 
ville   L.    Freeman     at    the    Governor's 
Meeting    of  Utah    Farm    Leaders.    Audi- 
torium,   State   Administration    Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  August  14,  1967 
I  am  a  strong  believer  In  close  communi- 
cation between  citizens  and  public  servants. 
As  Governor  of  Minnesota,  I  made  a  prac- 
tice of  meeting  with  people  in  various  parts 
of  the  State  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say 
and  to  try  to  answer  their  questions.  As  Sec- 
reary  of  Agriculture.  I  have  extended   this 
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practice  to  the  Nation.  Whenever  It  becomes 
evident  that  people  have  something  to  say 
about  the  problems  of  agriculture.  I  want 
to  listen.  The  tougher  the  questions,  the 
more  Important  It  is  that  I  listen.  The  harder 
It  Is  to  answer,  the  more  certain  It  is  that 
we  need  to  look  for  new  approaches  and  bet- 
ter methods  of  solving  the  hard  problems. 
We  are  currently  In  a  period  of  Intensive 
consultation  with  farmers,  farm  leaders,  and 
people  In  the  agricultural  trades  and  in- 
dustries. 

Back  !n  April  I  participated  In  a  series  of 
"shirtsleeve"  sessions  In  Kansas,  Iowa  and 
Indiana.  In  May  I  took  part  In  meetings  In 
Georgia  and  Louisiana.  They  were  so  valua- 
ble that  I  Instructed  ASCS  to  continue  the 
series  to  get  the  current  thinking  of  farmers 
and  county,  area,  and  State  leaders  of  farm 
organizations  across  the  country.  This  re- 
sulted in  63  meetings  in  31  States  during 
May  and  June. 

We  met  with  the  National  Grain  Advisory 
Committee  In  May,  and  followed  this  with 
18  Informal  hearings  with  farmers  and  others 
interested  in  wheat,  seeking  their  opinions 
and  advice  on  1968  wheat  acreage  allotment. 
The  Grain  Advisory  Committee  will  take 
up  questions  on  next  year's  feed  grain  pro- 
gram at  a  meeting  In  Washington  In  Sep- 
tember. After  that,  we  will  hold  meetings 
around  the  country  with  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers, farm  organization  leaders,  and  grain 
trade  representatives. 

Since  January  1.  the  Statistical  Reporting 
Service  has  held  eight  meetings  on  crop  re- 
porting problems  and  the  reporting  of  live- 
stock numbers,  and  has  scheduled  additional 
meetings.  Last  week  we  had  a  symposium 
with  users  of  our  crop  and  livestock  sta- 
tistics. 

Last  week  we  also  discussed  with  farm 
organization  leaders  our  common  objective 
of  increasing  farmer  bargaining  power,  and 
we  expect  to  meet  again  with  this  group  in 
a  few  weeks.  The  question  under  discussion 
Is  how  farmers  can  act  together — supple- 
menting price  support  and  production  ad- 
justment programs — to  gain  muscle  in  the 
marketplace. 

These  extensive  consultations  make  a 
point  often  overlooked.  What  the  govern- 
ment can  do  about  farm  prices  is  sharply 
limited.  In  the  flnal  analysis,  outside  forces 
and  what  the  farmers  themselves  do  play 
the  major  roles  in  determining  results. 

And  so  I'm  here  to  continue  a  dlalo^e 
I've  been  carrying  on  for  some  time.  First, 
1  would  like  to  share  with  you  my  Ideas  on 
the  state  of  American  agriculture,  and  to 
leave  with  you  a  few  ideas  on  where  I  think 
we  should  go  from  here.  Second,  and  more 
Important.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  on 
the  problems  you're  facing  and  to  learn  what 
I  may  be  able  to  do  to  help.  Working  to- 
gether I  believe  we  can  overcome  our  prob- 
lems and  reach  our  parity  goal.  So  now,  let's 
look  at  where  we've  been. 

WHERE    WEVE    BEZN 

Throughout  World  War  II  and  Korea,  the 
farmer  produced  to  intense  demand  and  re- 
ceived good  returns.  But  the  technological 
advances  that  enabled  him  to  meet  war-time 
demands  betrayed  him  once  the  emergencies 
were  over. 

By  the  beginning  of  this  decade,  peace- 
time oveTproduction  had  stolen  much  of  his 
earning  power.  By  the  close  of  the  1960-61 
crop  marketing  season,  1.4  billion  bushels  of 
wheat  and  85  million  tons  of  feed  grains 
were  stockpiled — and  net  farm  income  had 
plummeted  $2 '2  billion  In  eight  short  years. 
Farm  costs,  as  alwaj-s,  continued  to  climb 

Farmers  were  despondent  and  disillu- 
sioned, and  with  good  reason.  To  many,  the 
fight  seemed  hopeless.  The  word  "farm"  sel- 
dom app>eared  In  print  without  the  modifier, 
•meea"  behind  it.  Enemies  of  farm  programs 
had  wielded  their  brushes  with  a  lavish 
hand,  plastering  the  "surplus  and  subsidy" 
label   on   the   farmer's   back.   It  was  widely 


believed  that  there  was  no  answer  to  the  so- 
called  'farm  problem." 

But  in  six  short,  eventful  years  American 
agriculture  turned  the  corner  from  pessi- 
mism to  promise. 

WHERE    WE    ASK    NOW 

The  market  is  freer  of  Government  now 
than  It  has  been  for  30  years,  and  nearer 
supply-demand  balance  than  it  has  been 
for  half  a  century.  Most  of  our  farm  pro- 
grams are  now  voluntary. 

The  surpluses  of  the  fifties  are  gone.  By 
the  end  of  May.  1967.  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Investment  In  farm  commodi- 
ties was  down  to  $3.59  billion,  a  reduction 
of  $2.39  billion  from  the  previous  year,  and 
about  $5  billion  less  than  the  peak  Invest- 
ment years  of  1956  and  1959.  And  equaUy 
Important,  we  worked  off  the  surpluses  wttti- 
out  depressing  income.  Instead,  prices  of 
commodities  In  surplus  moved  steadily  up 
as  we  disposed  of  the  overages. 

While  total  gross  farm  Income  was  setting 
an  all-time  record  last  year,  net  farm  income 
was  climbing  to  816.4  bUllon,  the  second 
highest  m  history.  This  was  40  percent  greater 
than  it  was  in  1960,  and  18  percent  higher 
in  1965.  Realized  net  income  per  farm  also 
set  an  all-time  record  at  $5,049  ...  23  per- 
cent higher  than  the  year  before  and  70  per- 
cent higher  than  in  1960. 

This  progress  is  Impressive  and  encourag- 
ing. However,  all  Is  not  bright.  There  are 
tangible  reasons  for  farmer  concern  today. 
In  1960,  per  capita  farm  Income  was  only 
55  percent  of  non-farm  Income.  In  1966  It 
moved  up  to  65  percent,  but  the  average 
farmer's  per  capita  Income  was  still  one-third 
below  that  of  nonfarm  residents. 

Farmers  averaged  81,717  per  capita  last 
year,  while  non-farmers  averaged  82,636. 
Since  August,  1966.  prices  have  fallen  5.2 
percent  while  costs  continue  to  climb  In- 
exorably. 

WKEEE    ARE    WE    HEADED? 

And  so  although  there  has  been  great 
prot?ress.  a  big  Job  is  still  ahead  of  us  If 
farmers  are  to  have  the  standard  of  living 
they  need  and  deserve.  Hence,  this  Is  a  good 
time  to  take  stock,  determine  where  we  are, 
and  chart  a  future  course. 

First,  let's  take  a  look  at  our  New  Era 
Farm  programs.  As  you  know,  they  are  the 
end  product  of  foiir  years  of  testing  and 
major  legislation  passed  In  each  of  the  years 
1961,  '62,  '63,  '64.  Each  was  a  bitter  struggle; 
all  culminated  Ui  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965. 

Heated  in  the  crucible  of  political  fire,  and 
hammered  out  on  the  forge  of  diverse  com- 
modity Interests,  they  are  practical,  effective, 
and  they  work. 

NEW    ERA    PROGRAMS 

These  New  Era  programs  aren't  easy  to 
administer.  For  Instance,  It  Is  Impossible  to 
predict,  with  absolute  accuracy,  what  the 
weather  will  do,  or  how  much  of  any  one 
commodity  our  competitors  In  world  trade 
will  produce  In  any  one  crop  year.  Yet  our 
export  business  Is  a  major  outlet  for  U.S. 
farm  commodities  and  the  quantities  needed 
are  basic  In  making  farm  program  policy 
decisions.  Thus,  weather  and  yields — not  only 
In  this  country  but  around  the  world — are 
important  considerations  in  setting  acreage 
allotments  for  wheat,  and  diversion  rates  for 
feed  grains. 

In  1966.  after  increased  domestic  wheat 
acreage  had  been  announced,  new  Informa- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Australia 
Indicated  a  bumper  crop.  World  weather  con- 
ditions Improved  steadily  and  a  record  global 
wheat  crop  resulted.  Despite  this,  our  com- 
mercial wheat  exports  last  year  reached  a 
record  450  million  bushels  and  overall  ex- 
ports were  over  742  million  bushels,  continu- 
ing the  high  levels  of  the  past  few  years. 

This  spring,  we  had  to  make  a  decision 
on  wheat  acreage  levels  for  next  year.  After 
consulting  wheat  farmers  and  others  through 


a  series  of  Informal  hearings,  aU  evidence 
pointed  to  the  need  for  a  cutback  In  acreage 
to  maintain  a  satisfactory  relationship  be- 
tween production  and  needs.  And  the  allot- 
ment for  1968  was  set  at  59.3  million  acres, 
about  9  million  acres  less  than  for  this  year. 
However,  weather  this  fall  and  next  spring 
and  summer  will  be  a  significant  factor  in 
the  actual  outturn  of  wheat. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  currently  there 
Is  no  overall  surplus  of  wheat  as  a  result  of 
the  1967  crop.  The  sharp  drop  In  wheat 
prices  from  a  year  ago  Is  not  Justified  on 
the  basis  of  this  year's  production  and  pro- 
spective demand  for  wheat. 

Unfortunately,  too  much  wheat  has  been 
loaded  Into  marketing  channels  at  harvest 
resulting  In  temporary  gluts  that  have 
pushed  prices  down. 

This  illustrates  the  changed  marketing 
situation  farmers  face  In  the  new  era.  With 
surpluses  gone,  yearly  production  will  be 
keyed  to  needs  for  the  entire  marketing  year. 
This  means  larger  supplies  available  from  the 
current  crop  than  when  production  was  be- 
ing held  m  check  to  work  off  the  surplus. 
Government  stocks  no  longer  provide  the 
stabilizing  market  force  they  did  when  there 
was  a  market  shortfall  from  yearly  produc- 
tion that  had  to  be  made  up  from  the  sur- 
plus. Now,  virtually  all  of  the  needs  In  com- 
mercial channels  are  coming  from  free 
stocks. 

This  presents  a  new  challenge  to  farmers. 
It  requires  more  active  orderly  marketing.  It 
requires  restraint  on  the  part  of  farmers  In 
the  quantities  of  a  commodity  moving  Into 
the  market  at  any  one  time.  The  price-sup- 
port program  helps  in  the  holding  process. 
Now  that  we  have  a  reseal  program  for  on- 
the-farm  and  warehouse  storage,  farmers  can 
hold  on  to  their  products  and  make  the 
market  work  for  them,  rather  than  against 
them.  Price  supports  and  payments 
strengthen  their  holding  power  also.  Direct 
and  diversion  payments  in  many  of  the  basics 
make  It  possible  for  them  to  compete  in 
world  markets  and.  at  the  same  time,  main- 
tain their  Income. 

This  fall,  feed  grain  and  soybean  pro- 
ducers are  facing  the  same  marketing  prob- 
lem confronting  wheat  farmers.  While  the 
indicated  production  of  these  commodities  Is 
heavy.  It  Is  not  excessive.  Patient  and  hard- 
nosed  marketing  by  farmers  can  avoid  a 
sharp  harvest  time  price  dip.  There  will  be 
no  surplus  but  temporary  market  supplies 
can  push  prices  down  Just  as  much  as  If 
there  were  one. 

The  course  of  feed  grain  production  this 
year  brings  home  the  problems  and  diffi- 
culties In  matching  production  with  needs. 
Last  fall.  It  was  apparent  that  the  surplus 
era  for  feed  grains  was  ended  and  acreage 
needed  to  be  increased. 

After  long  sessions  with  people  both  In- 
side and  outside  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  1967  feed  grain  program  was 
fashioned  to  bring  about  a  reasonable  In- 
crease. Following  the  first  Indications  of 
spring  plantings  last  March,  we  resisted  the 
pressures  from  many  who  felt  production 
would  be  too  low  and  announced  that  we 
were  sticking  with  the  original  decision. 
There  were  some  who  were  critical,  but  let's 
look  at  what's  happened  since.  The  first  re- 
port of  production  as  of  July  1  showed  a 
corn  crop  of  4.580.000.000  bushels.  Weather 
conditions  were  favorable  during  Augiist  and 
the  report  of  a  few  days  ago  showed  an  In- 
crease of  nearly  150  million  bushels  to  4,651.- 
000.000  bushels. 

When  the  effort  Is  to  bring  production  In 
on  a  supply  target,  relatively  slight  weather 
variations  can  mean  a  plus  or  minus  three 
bushels  per  acre.  At  the  end  of  the  year  this 
variation  could  mean  a  difference  In  the 
range  of  400  million  bushels  Ln  the  total 
crop,  completely  without  regard  to  the 
amount  of  acreage.  It  Isn't  always  possible 
to  hit  the  supply  target  exactly.  It's  Impor- 
tant that  fanners  understand  this  and  help 
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in  the  decision-making  process  so  that  our 
Judgments  are  as  accurate  as  possible.  After 
the  fact  Is  too  late. 

The  newness  of  the  New  Era  Programs 
are  another  factor  that  bothers  farmers. 
This  newness  means  uncertainty,  and  un- 
certalntv  Is  always  unpleasant.  Under  the 
old  program,  the  loan  rate.  In  effect,  set  the 
market  price.  This  was  certain  and  comfort- 
able. Now  the  market  is  Jumpy,  although 
above  the  support  rate.  This  newness  of  the 
programs  also  relates  to  another  problem. 
Farmers  Instinctively  separate  their  pro- 
gram payments  from  market  returns.  Under 
these  new  programs,  wheat  certificate  pay- 
ments and  corn  price-support  payments  are 
as  much  a  part  of  the  per-bushel  return  to 
farmers  as  are  the  market  prices.  Many  farm- 
ers tend  to  forget  that  they  receive  a  rather 
substantial  payment  for  every  bushel  of 
wheat. 

The  program  Is  designed  to  allow  wheat  to 
move  In  the  market  at  the  world  competitive 
price  but  the  participating  farmer  gets  the 
parity  price  for  his  share  of  wheat  used  as 
domestic  food.  For  1967  this  works  out  to 
about  47  cents  per  bushel  on  all  the  produc- 
tion on  participating  farms.  For  1966,  the 
combination  of  the  market  price  and  wheat 
certificate  paynnent  brought  the  wheat  price 
average  on  participants'  farms  to  $2  22  per 
bushel.  The  same  principle  is  trtie  for  corn 
and  for  the  1966  crop  the  average  value  came 
to  $1.40  per  bushel.  Including  an  average 
price-support  payment  of  11  cents  per 
bushel. 

We're  working  hard  to  make  these  pro- 
grams better.  But  they  have  already  been 
effective  in  raising  farm  income.  Compared  to 
1960,  receipts  In  1966  were  up  $500  million 
m  wheat,  and  up  $2.1  billion  in  feed  grains. 
Not  everyone  likes  the  New  Era  pro- 
grams, of  course.  One  farm  organization 
wants  to  do  away  with  all  programs  in  the 
grains— for  a  starter.  A  city  Congressman  is 
sponsoring  a  bill  that  would  do  Just  that. 

ALTERNATIVES 

But   what   are   our  real   alternatives? 

The  primary  alternative  to  present  pro- 
grams is  "no  program  at  all." 

I  believe  there  is  a  real  possibility  that 
we  could  lose  our  farm  programs — especially 
If  misunderstanding  continues  among  farm 
people  themselves. 

This  is  an  ever-present  risk — not  just  one 
tee  face  only  in  1969.  when  most  present 
legislation  expires.  True,  we  are  only  in  the 
second  year  of  the  four-year  authorizations 
passed  in  1965.  But  the  laws  are  always  sus- 
ceptable  to  crippling  amendments.  A  farm 
program  can  also  be  destroyed  by  withholding 
appropriations. 

To  learn  what  would  happen  to  farm  in- 
come If  this  does  occur.  I  asked  Dr.  Walter 
Wilcox,  the  distinguished  economist  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  now  the  Department's 
Director  of  Agricultural  Economics,  for  a 
study  on  commodity  programs  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead. 

He  and  his  associates,  after  consultations 
with  leading  economists  at  nine  universities, 
concluded  that  in  the  absence  of  adjustment 
and  price  support  programs,  rising  produc- 
tion would  drive  prices  down  rapidly.  By 
1970,  corn  would  fall  to  around  70  cents  a 
bushel,  cotton  to  18  or  20  cents  a  pound. 
Soybean  prices  would  probably  drop  to 
around  $1.90  to  $2.00  a  bushel.  Wheat  would 
fall  to  about  $1  00  to  $1.10  per  bushel. 

Within  a  year  or  two.  livestock  supplies 
would  also  overburden  the  market  and  prices 
would  fall.  Prices  would  drop  mast  heavily  In 
hogs  and  poultry,  less  in  dairy,  with  the  ef- 
fect on  beef  prices  somewhere  in  between. 

Bv  1970  the  decline  In  the  price  level  for 
livestock  would  be  almost  10  percent.  The 
overall  price  level  for  crops  would  decline 
more  than  20  percent,  but  farm  production 
expenses  would  continue  to  rise. 

Without  programs,  net  farm  Income  might 
well  fall  by  one-third,  some  $5  billion  below 


the   1966  figure  of  $16.4  billion,  or  back  to 
about  1957  levels. 

In  short,  farmers  would  lose  all  of  the  in- 
come gains  of  a  decade,  and  then  some.  A 
crippling  drop  In  land  values  would  follow. 

A  second  alternative  is  high  price  supports 
and  mandatory  programs  for  all  commod- 
ities. 

With  this  approach,  the  Government 
would  guarantee  high  price  supports  all  the 
way  up  and  down  the  line — but  with  strict 
controls  on  bushels,  bales,  and  poundage, 
rather  than  on  acres.  Rigid  high  price  sup- 
ports are  Impossible  without  such  controls — 
otherwise  surpluses,  and  high  costs  to  the 
Treasury,  would  kill  farm  programs  In  a 
short  time. 

Mandatory  programs  with  quantity  con- 
trols might  work  very  well  In  maintaining 
farm  Income  and  In  holding  supplies  in  bal- 
ance. We  would  be  less  competitive  In  world 
markets,  even  with  heavy  export  subsidies, 
but  even  so  they  would  probably  cost  less 
than  our  present  voluntary  programs. 

However,  in  order  for  mandatory,  high- 
support  programs  to  work — or  even  to  put  In- 
to effect — they  would  have  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  farmers  and  the  Congress,  a  supfKirt 
heretofore  lacking. 

When  we  tried  the  supply  management 
approach  In  the  Congress  in  1962,  we  lost. 
The  farmers  themselves  voted  down  a  man- 
datory wheat  program  In  the  1963  referen- 
dum. Even  today  I  can  detect  very  little 
enthusiasm,  nationally,  for  such  an  approach 
among  large  numbers  of  farmers. 

As  a  practical  matter,  then,  we  have  to 
make  our  present  programs  work.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  they  are  all  the  programs 
we're  going  to  have,  at  least  for  the  foresee- 
able future. 

Whenever  I  get  Into  a  dlscu.sslon  on  al- 
ternatives, I'm  always  reminded  of  what 
James  Thurber  said  when  someone  asked 
him.  "How's  your  wife?"  The  great  humorist 
paused  a  moment,  scratched  his  head  and 
then  replied:  "Compared  to  what?"  It's  a 
good  question  for  all  of  us  to  ask  when  we 
chart  our  farm  program  course  for  the 
future. 

LATE    DEVELOPMENTS 

Since  last  August  we  have  experienced 
once  again  the  old  problem  of  too  much  sup- 
ply; too  little  effective  demand.  1967  hog 
marketings  to  date,  as  of  last  month  were  15 
percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  and  prices 
were  down  nearly  20  percent.  Marketings 
were  as  much  as  25  percent  over  last  year  for 
a  while.  Beef  production  was  up  5  percent — 
grain-fattened  cattle  production  up  about  7 
percent — and  cattle  prices  were  down  6  per- 
cent. 

Egg  production  this  year  Is  up  6  percent: 
prices  are  off  16  percent.  The  orange  crop  was 
up  34  percent,  and  prices  are  down  30  per- 
cent, compared  to  a  year  ago 

The  Department  Is  doing  everything  It  can 
to  even  these  peaks  and  valleys  in  the  supply 
and  demand  contour.  Section  32  purchases, 
for  the  School  Lunch  and  other  domestic 
programs,  and  Food  for  Freedom  purchases, 
will  hit  roughly  $2>2  billion  this  year. 

That's  a  lot  of  buying  power  and  we  are 
using  it  as  skillfully  as  we  can  to  strengthen 
prices.  But  under  present  law  and  market- 
ing practices,  there  Isn't  much  more  the  gov- 
ernment can  do.  The  farmer.  In  these  "no- 
program"  commodities,  is  essentlallv  "going 
It  alone"  in  the  market.  Sixty  percent  of  our 
farmers'  cash  receipts  come  from  the  sale  of 
crops  and  livestock  not  covered  by  farm  pro- 
grams. Here  the  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing supply-demand  balance— and  therefore 
strong  prices— rests  primarily  with  the 
farmer  himself. 

Nevertheless.  1  feel  that  much  can  be  done 
by  farmers  themselves  to  gain  muscle  In  the 
marketplace,  and  tonight  I'd  like  to  explore 
one  major  avenue  with  you. 

BARGAINING  POWER 

You  have  all  heard  the  phrase,  "farmer 
bargaining  power."  It  Is  a  subject  that  has 


been  widely  discussed,  and  has  been  in  the 
wings  for  a  long  time.  Last  year  It  was  the 
basis  for  some  major  recommendations  of  the 
Food  Marketing  Commission. 

But  it  was  only  this  spring  that  I  began  to 
detect  a  certain  rare  agreement  on  it  in  agri- 
culture. Perhaps  It  Is  an  Idea  whose  time  has 
come.  Farmers  are  Increasingly  aware  that 
they  are  producing  for  a  system  where  more 
and  more  of  the  bargaining  power  rests  with 
the  fewer  and  larger  firms  making  up  the 
maj-ketlng  sector  of  the  industry. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks  "bargaining" 
power  has  been  much  discussed  throughout 
the  country  at  board  meetings,  at  general 
membership  meetings,  and  also  In  Washing- 
ton. We  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  analyzed  the  various  approaches  to 
creating  a  more  favorable  climate  for  bar- 
gaining power.  Thinking  so  far  has  centered 
around  two  proposals  that  can  be  used  to- 
gether as  a  package  to  enhance  bargaining 
p>ower. 

A  NA'nONAL  FARM  BARGAINING  BOARD 

One  Idea  is  a  National  Farm  Bargaining 
Board  (NFBB).  that  might  serve  much  the 
same  function  for  farmers  as  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  does  for  labor. 

Initially,  the  Board,  at  the  request  of  a 
producer-group,  would  determine  the  bound- 
aries, size,  and  composition  of  a  "product 
bargaining  unit,"  based  on  traditional  mar- 
keting patterns.  If  more  than  one  group  vied 
to  represent  growers,  the  Board  would  super- 
vise an  election  to  be  decided  by  majority 
vote. 

It  would  then  certify  a  bargaining  agent 
and  Insure  that  processors  bargained  in  gcxxi 
faith  with  it.  The  same  legislation  might 
provide  for  all  producers'  sharing  the  as- 
sociation costs,  and  might  provide  that  prices 
negotiated  by  the  bargaining  agent  would  be 
binding  on  all  suppliers,  once  the  price  was 
ratified  by  growers. 

Thus,  all  growers  supplying  a  particular 
processor  would  receive  a  similar  price,  much 
as  a  single  negotiated  wage  level  now  covers 
all  Industrial  workers  who  do  similar  work 
and  who  are  represented  by  the  same  bar- 
gaining agent. 

The  association  might  be  empowered  to 
bargain  wltli  a  representative  of  several 
processors,  so  that  It  could  negoUate  a  single 
industry-wide  contract  rather  than  a  multi- 
tude of  Individual  contracts. 

MARKETING  AGREEMENTS 

Another  idea  Is  marketing  agreements.  As 
you  know,  they  are  already  In  effect  in  many 
areas  and  for  many  commodities  under  state 
as  well  as  Federal  law.  We  are  now  studying 
methods  to  broaden  their  scope  and 
authority. 

Changes  In  existing  legislation  might  pro- 
vide for  (1)  Inclusion  of  additional  com- 
modities, especially  the  perishables  men- 
tioned earlier.  (2)  authority  to  establish 
minimum  prices  and  other  terms  under 
which  handlers  could  acquire  products  from 
producers,  and  (3)  more  flexible  authority 
to  make  adjustments  In  producer-allotments 
and  marketing  quotas. 

The  kev  aspect  of  the  marketing  agreement 
and  order  concept  Is  that  the  Initiative  for 
action— and  the  leadership  to  design,  ap- 
prove, and  get  a  program  working— must 
come  from  farmers  and  their  marketing 
agencies. 

The  market -order  system  has  some  im- 
portant advantages. 

First.  It  requires  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  producers  In  a  particular  commodity  to 
approve  an  order,  assuring  broad-based  sup- 
port for  the  order.  But  by  requiring  only  a 
simple  majority  to  keep  It  In  effect,  the  dif- 
ficulties in  maintaining  a  viable  organization 
of  often-small  and  geographically-scattered 
producers  are  lessened. 

Second,  the  marketing  order  carries  within 
It  necessary  anti-trust  exemptions.  No  other 
adjustments  are  necesary  to  create  a  favor- 
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able  legal  climate  for  effective  bargaining 
assoclatlomi. 

We  have  reached  the  stage  now  where  we 
are  seeking  the  Ideas  of  the  producers,  of 
ourselves.  I  know  that  some  of  you  have 
been  quite  successful  in  achieving  signifi- 
cant gains  In  bargaining.  For  example.  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  great  progress  In  bargain- 
ing made  by  sugarbeet  growers. 

Last  week,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  met  with  the 
leaders  of  several  large  farm  organizations — 
the  Farmers  Union,  the  Farm  Bureau,  the 
Orange,  the  NPO — and  also  some  of  the  large 
commodity  organizations — the  American 
National  Cattlemen,  the  National  Wool 
Orowers,  the  National  Beet  Growers  Feder- 
ation, and  many  others.  We  had  a  very  use- 
ful and  frank  discussion  on  ways  to  enhance 
bargaining  power.  I  am  encouraged  ...  I 
see  more  solidarity  of  opinion  and  support 
on  this  issue  than  any  since  I  have  been 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  meeting  ended 
with  a  cle.ir  expression  of  opinion  that  we 
should  continue  to  pursue  ways  to  enhance 
bargaining  power. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  Ideas  that  are  being 
explored  now.  Again,  let  me  emphasize  that 
these  are  tentative  ideas,  not  firm  legislative 
prop>osal8.  and  that  they  are  designed  to 
enhance — not  replace — the  existing  basic 
commodity  programs  that  are  still  key  to 
farm  Income. 

On  occasion,  when  I  am  describing  the  big 
picture  of  American  agriculture  and  how  it 
works.  I've  compared  the  government's  role 
in  our  New  Era  programs  to  that  of  a  ref- 
eree In  a  football  game.  The  ref  must  keep 
the  teams  on  the  playing  field.  To  do  it,  he 
blows  the  whistle  when  the  players  step  out 
of  bounds. 

In  Its  role  of  referee,  government  has  done 
much  to  keep  the  supply  team  within  the 
side  markers,  but  not  so  far  in  as  to  hamper 
It.  For  example,  we  have  got  rid  of  burden- 
some surpluses,  at  the  same  time  producing 
ample  supplies  to  meet  all  needs.  We  have 
helped  the  demand  team  by  massive  efforts 
to  develop  foreign  markets  in  which  we  can 
sell  our  food  and  fiber  for  dollars.  In  fiscal 
year  1967,  export  sales  for  dollars  hit  an  all- 
time  peak  of  J5.4  billion. 

Also  helping  the  demand  side  were  our 
Section  32  and  P.L.  480  purchases.  This  buy- 
ing not  only  has  strengthened  markets,  but 
In  meetlne  the  urgent  food  needs  of  hungry 
people,  it  has  been  in  the  overall  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Then,  If  In  addition  to  the  New  Era  pro- 
grams, farmers  themselves  can  build  bar- 
gaining power  comparable  to  that  of  the 
other  organized  groups  with  whom  they  com- 
pete, farmers  at  long  last  would  have  the 
tools  to  get  the  Income  they  need  and 
de.serve. 

But  doing  all  these  thines  won't  be  easy. 
There  are  strong  forces  that  would  destroy 
our  present  programs  and  fight  to  the  death 
any  future  attempts  by  farmers  to  gain 
more  muscle  in   the  marketplace 

In  the  fifties  this  crowd  hung  the  'surplus 
and  subsidy"  label  on  farmers.  In  1967  they 
have  a  new  catch-phrase,  "cheap  food  policy." 
by  which  they  are  seeking  to  turn  farmers 
against  coa~;umer  and  government  programs. 

When  you  hear  the  demagogues  shout, 
"cheap  food  policy,"  be  alert.  Ask  the  person 
or  publication  using  it  where  they  heard  It. 
Track  it  down  to  the  source.  Expose  fne 
distortions  and  outrlsht  lies  on  which  it 
rests. 

There  Is  no  "cheap  food  policy."  There 
never  has  been.  There  are  Just  the  same  old 
enemies  of  farm  programs,  dressed  up  In  a 
new  disguise,  and  equipped  with  a  new 
bullhorn. 

Despite  these  attacks  and  distortions, 
which  are  .sure  to  mount  in  virulence  and 
irresponsibility  as  another  election  ap- 
proaches. I  am  optimistic. 

We  have  a  strong  President  In  the  White 


House,  one  who  knows  farmers  and  farm 
programs,  and  one  who  will  fight  for  the 
farmer.  We  have  a  four-year  program  and  a 
new  unity  among  farmers  for  greater  bar- 
gaining power.  What  we  do  with  all  this  is 
up  to  us. 

I  am  confident  that  with  determination 
and  confidence  in  each  other  we  can  con- 
tinue the  progress  we  have  made  since  1960. 
There  may  be  interruptions  of  the  type  we 
have  suffered  since  last  August.  Progress  is 
not  always  a  level  path,  and  at  times  we 
take  one  step  back  while  taking  three  for- 
ward. But  if  we  presevere.  we  recover  and 
go  on  to  greater  heights.  We  can,  and  we 
will,  reach  our  goals  if  we  keep  on  fighting. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.  Now  I'd 
appreciate  your  comments  and  questions. 


UNIVERSITY  BASIC  RESEARCH 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  approved  yes- 
terday amendment  No.  319  to  H.R.  9960, 
which  restored  to  the  level  of  the  budget 
request  the  appropriation  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  Because  of  its 
relevance  to  this  matter,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Univer- 
sity Basic  Research,"  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguished president  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  Dr.  Lee  A.  Du- 
gridge.  and  published  in  the  August  11 
issue  of  Science. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNivERsrrT  Basic  Research 
I  By  Lee  A.  DuBrldge) 

The  nation's  program  of  basic  research  In 
science  Is  at  a  critical  Juncture.  Its  future 
progress  Is  by  no  means  assured,  and  much 
will  depend  on  the  outcome  of  the  debates 
now  in  progress.  These  debates  are  going  on 
not  only  in  scientific  circles  but  also  in  the 
public  press,  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  in 
the  offices  and  conference  rooms  of  many 
government  agencies.  Pressure  for  reducing 
or  leveling  off  research  budgets  are  evident. 

In  this  debate  the  advice  and  the  views 
of  many  scientists  will  no  doubt  be  heard. 
But  the  critical  decisions  will  not  be  made 
by  scientists,  for  Important  matters  of  public 
policy  are  involved — as  has  been  forcibly 
set  forth  In  a  recent  article  by  Greenberg  ' 
and  In  many  other  articles,  letters,  and  re- 
ports in  this  and  other  Journals. 

Yet  the  scientific  community  must  be  In- 
volved in  this  debate.  Scientists  must  look 
again  at  the  goals,  the  potentialities,  and  the 
values  of  science,  and  set  them  forth  clearly 
and  persuasively.  These  views  must,  in  fact, 
be  formulated  so  convincingly  that  non- 
scientlsts  in  high  places  will  be  able  and 
willing  to  speak  out  for  scientific  advance 
as  a  vital  national  effort.  It  Is  often  asserted 
that  scientists  are  so  prejudiced  by  their 
personal  Interests  that  they  are  no  longer 
always  to  be  believed.  Nevertheless,  the  case 
for  basic  research  in  modern  society — If  there 
Is  one — must  emerge  from  careful  consider- 
ations set  forth  by  scientists  themselves,  for 
no  one  else  is  likely  to  undertake  the  task. 

It  has,  Indeed,  been  well  begun.  It  was  be- 
gun, in  fact,  over  20  years  ago  when  the  case 
for  the  federal  support  of  science  was  first 
cogently  set  forth  In  the  famous  Bush  report. 
Science — the  Endless  Frontier.  The  discus- 
sion has  continued  across  the  country.  In 
Congress,  and  in  the  White  House  ever  since. 
The  recent  definitive  reports  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Public  Policy  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  have  added 
much  to  the  public  record. 


'  D.  S.  Greenberg.  Science  \56,  920  (1967). 


THE  CASE  FOE  BASIC  RESEARCH 

But  obviously  the  task  is  not  completed. 
Possibly  it  is  scarcely  begun.  Here  it  may  be 
well  to  start  by  trying  to  clear  up  a  few  mis- 
understandings. 

First,  we  must  ask  whether  the  case  for  or 
against  basic  research  has  changed  In  recent 
years  (as  Greenberg  implies  it  has)  or 
whether  it  merely  needs  to  be  stated  in  dif- 
ferent terms.  In  fact,  the  basic  case  Is  un- 
changed. The  arguments  can  be  grouped  un- 
der four  headings. 

1 )  Research — that  Is.  Inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  physical  (and  biological)  world — 
is  a  prime  human  urge.  The  advance  of 
knowledge  has  in  itself  been  an  e'.evatlng  and 
an  Inspiring  aspect  of  human  history. 

2)  Basic  research  has  uncovered  knowledge 
which  has  made  possible  practical  applica- 
tions which  have  enormously  affected  human 
civilization. 

31  This  planet,  on  which  3  billion  (soon  to 
be  6  billion)  human  beings  live,  cannot  be- 
come more  habitable  and  a  better  place  to 
be  unless  new  knowledge  is  found,  to  make 
possible  new  technologies  and  new  ways  of 
living.  (The  words  food  and  population  con- 
trol Illustrate  what  I  mean.) 

4)  Scholarly  Inquiry  Is  an  indispensable 
role  of  Institutions  of  higher  education  and 
has  a  unique  function  in  educating  the 
minds  of  the  future. 

Basic  scientific  research  thus  has  culttiral 
or  human  values  which  result  from  enlight- 
enment of  the  mind,  and  it  also  makes  pos- 
sible the  advance  of  technology.  It  has  be- 
come a  necessity  for  the  future. 

Tlie  case  for  these  values  of  science  can  be, 
and  has  been,  documented  time  and  time 
again.  If  people  are  tired  of  hearing  of  the 
great  results  of  the  researches  of  Galileo, 
Newton.  Faraday.  Maxwell.  Einstein,  and  the 
rest,  there  are  many  other  examples  that  can 
be  set  forth.  I  suggest  that  we  set  them  forth, 
repeatedly  and  convincingly  This  is  the  case 
that  must  be  documented  Man  is  better  oft 
today  than  he  was  300  years  ago,  and  science 
has  done  much  to  this  end  by  combating 
superstition  and  prejudice,  by  allaying  hun- 
ger and  disease,  by  laying  the  base  for  tech- 
nological advance.  If  the  world's  troubles 
still  seem  tragic  and  complex,  this  Is  so  not 
because  we  have  to  much  knowledge  but 
because  we  have  not  learned  how  to  use  all 
our  knowledge  effectively. 

NEW   QrESTIONS 

And  here  the  scientist  must  face,  and  an- 
swer, a  new  set  of  questions.  If  our  great  In- 
vestment in  pure  and  applied  science  has 
failed  to  cure  all  the  world's  ills^if,  indeed, 
they  are  getting  worse — should  we  not.  In 
Investing  our  money,  focus  more  precisely  on 
the  problems  of  war,  of  overpopulation,  of 
urban  living,  of  achieving  a  st.'ib'.e  economy 
and  a  better  way  of  life  for  all  people? 

The  answer  of  course  is  yes,  by  all  means! 
Science  never  pretended  to  be  a  solution  for 
all  human  problems.  Science  is  a  search  for 
truth  about  the  physical  world.  Tlie  truth 
so  far  attained  has  led  to  solutions  of  sovie 
problems.  These  solutions  have  come  as  wel- 
com.e  by-products  of  scientific  knowledge — 
so  welcome  that  we  now  spend  eight  times 
as  much  money  on  exploiting  the  applica- 
tions on  scientific  knowledge  as  on  seeking 
new  knowledge. 

This  is  fine.  Applied  science  is  important 
too.  It  is  also  inherently  more  expensive  than 
pure  science,  and  more  evidently  profitable 
in  terms  of  immediate  results. 

But  the  world's  problems  go  far  beyond 
the  problems  of  science  and  technology.  They 
include  problems  of  human  understanding: 
of  fulfilling  human  hopes  and  human  de- 
sires; of  understandmg  the  .social,  economic, 
and  political  institutions  which  men  have 
created;  of  using  the  knowledge  we  have 
more  Intelligently. 

Every  sensible  scientist  will  see  the  need 
for  urgently  seeking  to  understand  and  solve 
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these  problems,  too.  Again,  the  university  is 
the  seat  of  the  scholarly  inquiry  and  the 
source  of  the  trained  minds  needed  for  un- 
derstanding and  solving  them.  The  univer- 
sities need  more  resources  for  developing 
these  humamstic  and  social  studies. 

We  as  scientists  may  not  have  very  effec- 
tive ideas  on  ways  to  proceed  to  solve  these 
social  problems,  yet  we  cannot  withdraw 
from  the  field.  We  a'-e  human  beings.  We 
will  suffer  or  prosper  as  other  human  beings 
do.  Furthermore,  many  and  possibly  most  of 
these  problems  have  scientific  and  techno- 
logical aspects.  We  can  associate  with  our 
friends  in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences 
and  seek  to  help  in  areas  where  our  help  can 
be  useful. 

But  society  will  not  be  well  served  If  pure 
science  is  abandoned  in  this  process,  or  even 
substantially  impeded  in  its  growth.  The 
values  of  science  remain.  All  efforts  and  In- 
vestments which  the  nation  makes  in  tack- 
ling these  other  problems  will  pay  off  in  their 
own  right — Just  as  our  past  efforts  in  science 
have  paid  off  so  handsomely,  even  in  purely 
econonuc  terms. 

Granted  that  the  fundamental  arguments 
for  pure  research  can  be  set  forth  in  im- 
pressive array,  the  question  remains:  How 
does  one  set  forth  to  government  representa- 
tives and  the  public  Just  how  much  mone- 
tary investment  is  Justified  each  year,  and 
how  it  can  best  be  distributed  among  sub- 
ject-matter fields,  among  projects,  or  among 
the  50  states  of  the  union? 

THE   COMPLEXrrlES 

Here  the  complexities  of  the  problem  be- 
gin to  appear.  And  herein  lie  the  challenges 
for  Initiating  a  fruitful  discourse  between  the 
worlds  of  science  and  education  (and  their 
various  subworlds ) ,  the  world  of  govern- 
ment officials,  and  the  world  of  influential 
taxpayers.  No  one  of  these  worlds,  of  course, 
is  a  unified  one;  each  contains  individuals 
and  groups  with  widely  differing  attitudes, 
beliefs,  experiences,  responsibilities,  and  con- 
cerns. We  cannot  expect  to  find  unanimity 
within  any  of  these  worlds,  much  less  full 
agreement  between  them.  Yet,  by  some  form 
of  consensus  and  compromise,  an  agree- 
ment— or  a  decisIon^ — on  national  policy 
must  be  consummated. 

A  few  points  should  be  stressed. 

1)  The  present  annual  investment  in  basic 
scientific  research  in  universities  (about  $1 
billion)  Is  sometimes  said  to  be  "extrava- 
gant." But  if  we  observe  the  results  and  ob- 
serve the  nation's  scientific  potential,  we 
must  conclude  that  this  sum  Is  a  sound  In- 
vestment In  the  future.  It  Is  indeed  an  inad- 
equate Investment  in  terms  of  the  opportu- 
nities which  lie  ahead  and  of  the  needs  of 
the  government  agencies  which  support  It. 
Every  field  of  science  sees  opportunities  un- 
realized (The  Whitford  report  on  astronomy 
Is  but  one  example. ) 

2 )  We  have  purposely,  during  the  past  20 
years,  expanded  the  scientific  community  by 
training  many  young  sclentlsrts  at  great  ex- 
pense. Do  we  not  Intend  to  put  their  talents 
to  good  use?  Clearly,  support  of  science  must 
not  stay  at  current  levels;  it  must  increase, 
in  order  that  we  may  capit.ilize  on  the 
trained  talents  of  these  young  Investigators, 
meet  rapidly  rising  research  costs,  and  exploit 
currently  neglected  fields. 

3 )  We  must  clarify  the  role  of  basic  sci- 
ence as  compared  to  applied  science,  to 
engineering,  and  w  putting  to  beneficial  use 
our  new  scientific  knowledge.  These  are  over- 
lapping areas  of  endeavor  with  fuzzy  bound- 
aries. Yet  each  has  its  s{>eclal  and  distinct 
place  in  our  national  effort;  each  depends 
upon  the  others.  It  Is  folly  to  neglect  any  one. 

4 1  Most  of  the  current  federal  expendi- 
tures for  university-based  research  and  edu- 
cation in  science  do  not  come  from  a  direct 
effort  to  support  such  enterprises  but  accrue 


indirectly  from  gavernment  expenditures 
aimed    at    other    national    goals/^ 

On  this  last  point,  for  example.  It  is  a 
matter  of  national  pwlicy — and  of  national 
necessity — that  we  improve  our  military  tech- 
nology. The  Department  of  Defense  spends 
l.^rge  sums  for  this  purpose.  In  the  process 
it  has  found  it  necessary  and  desirable  to 
encourage  a  comparatively  modest  amount 
of  basic  research  in  areas  of  science  which 
seem  to  have  immediate  or  long-range  rele- 
vance to  defense  technology.  When  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  finds.  In  a  university, 
conipeient  scientists  who  wish  to  undertake 
such  research.  Is  It  not  prudent  to  use  their 
talents?  Is  it  proper  to  regard  such  contracts 
as  "handouts"  or  "benefactions"  to  the  uni- 
versities? Are  the  universities  not  simply 
performing  a  necessary  public  service? 

The  nation  also  has  an  established  policy 
of  advancing  the  technology  of  atomic  energy 
for  both  military  and  peaceful  purposes,  of 
conducting  a  large  program  of  space  ex- 
ploration, of  seeking  to  improve  the  public 
health  and  to  advance  the  conquest  of 
disease.  These  and  other  missions  in  the 
national  Interest  are  assigned  to  appropri- 
ate government  agencies  for  implementation. 
Each  such  agency  turns,  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  to  universities  for  relevant 
basic  investigations.  Again,  the  scientists 
and  the  universities  concerned  welcome  these 
research  tasks  whenever  they  fall  within 
their  realms  of  interest,  enthusiasm,  or  com- 
petence. A  scientist  and  his  institution  are 
fortunate  when  it  is  found  that  the  kind 
of  research  they  wish  to  do  also  serves  a 
national  purpose,  in  that  some  mission- 
oriented  government  agency  deems  it  rele- 
vant to  Its  mission.  These  agencies  are  not 
authorized  to  give  handouts  to  universities; 
they  are  not  philanthropic  institutions.  They 
are  properly  charged  with  Investing  taxpay- 
ers' money  in  those  research  activities  which 
promise  to  yield  the  greatest  return.  They 
have  set  up  mechanisms  for  selecting  with 
great  care  and  great  expertise  Just  which 
of  the  many  proposed  projects  they  will  fi- 
nance. These  tasks  of  selection  have  been 
performed  with  conspicuous  success  and 
integrity.  It  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  agencies 
concerned  If  scientific  competence  has  been 
found  to  be  more  plentiful  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  than  in  others. 

Some  85  percent  of  the  basic  research 
funds  allocated  to  universities  has  been 
placed  by  mission-oriented  agencies  In  sup- 
port of  their  own  missions.  In  a  sense  it  Is 
only  accidental  if  university  science  has  been 
thereby  strengthened. 

BASIC    SCIENCE    AND    NATIONAL    POLICY 

Only  15  percent  of  the  dollars  for  univer- 
sity research  comes  from  the  one  agency 
which  is  authorized  to  support  general  basic 
research  not  visibly  relevant  to  specific  gov- 
ernment requirements  or  goals.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  grants  for  research  total 
only  about  S175  million  a  year.  These  grants 
go  to  hundreds  of  colleges  and  universities, 
large  and  small,  throughout  the  nation,  sup- 
porting important  fields  of  science.  The  NSF 
has  the  most  extensive  array  of  expert  com- 
mittees and  consultants  of  any  agency,  plus  a 
large  professional  staff,  to  insure  fruitful  ex- 
penditure of  funds.  It  seeks  to  be  the  balance 
wheel  for  the  national  science  program.  It 
has  never  had  enough  funds  for  this  pur- 
pK>se. 

Now  what  Is  wrong  with  this  whole  picture? 
Basically,  nothing!  Yes.  there  have  been  ad- 
ministrative headaches  on  all  sides.  No  sys- 
tem operates  perfectly.  Some  abuses  have 
crept  in  here  and  there.  Not  all  experts  agree 
on  the  areas  of  Importance  or  on  the  relative 
merit  and  promise  of  various  project  propos- 
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als.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  mission-oriented 
agency  to  Judge  which  research  areas  are 
really  "relevant"  to  its  mission.  Every  scien- 
tific discipline  contains  many  members 
(Often  a  large  majority)  who  feel  that  their 
subject  Is  Inadequately  supported.  And  they 
can  usually  prove  it  by  pointing  to  opportu- 
nities unrealized,  to  promising  young  scien- 
tists inadequately  supported. 

But  is  a  major  overhaul  of  the  system 
either  necessary  or  desirable?  I  know  of  no 
widely  accepted  proposals  for  such  an  over- 
haul. Most  of  the  arguments  and  misunder- 
standings about  the  total  effectiveness  of  the 
system  are  based  on  confiicting  opinions  as 
to  the  relative  Importance  of  the  various  ob- 
jectives of  the  mission-oriented  agencies.  It 
is  said  by  some  that  we  are  spending  too 
much  on  space  and  not  enough  on  cancer — or 
vice  versa;  too  much  on  military  develop- 
ment and  not  enough  on  weather  moilfica- 
tlon  or  oceanography  or  atomic  energy — or. 
again,   vice   versa. 

Now  these  national-policy  objectives  are 
determined  by  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  government  on  the  basis 
of  considerations  having  little  to  do  with 
the  progress  of  basic  science.  Military 
strength,  the  practical  exploitation  of 
atomic  energy,  the  conquest  of  disease,  the 
proper  use  of  national  resources  are  all 
Judged  by  the  government  to  have  Inherent 
value  (or  to  be  necessary  in  their  own  right) . 
and  it  Is  only  proper  that  all  relevant  re- 
sources for  Implementing  these  objectives 
(Including  the  resources  of  university  sci- 
ence) be  employed.  That  many  university 
science  and  engineering  activities  ( in  teach- 
ing and  research)  have  benefited  from  the 
services  they  have  rendered  to  the  mission- 
oriented  agencies  Is  undeniable— and  very 
fortunate!  It  is  also  fortunate  that  a  fairly 
broad-based  program  of  research  support  has 
emerged,  thanks  to  extensive  cooperation 
among  the  agencies  involved.  Understand- 
ably, however,  there  are  serious  gaps. 

The  confusion  about  the  relation  of  basic 
science  to  national-policy  objectives  is  prob- 
ably most  evident  in  the  space  program.  Is 
the  purpose  of  that  program  to  extend  sci- 
entific knowledge,  or  to  enhance  national 
prestige,  or  to  achieve  other  objectives?  Ob- 
viously the  space  program  has  many  alms 
and  objectives,  and  there  Is  wide  disagree- 
ment as  to  which  ones  take  priority.  TTiose 
who  feel  (wrongly)  that  the  principal  aim 
of  Congress  in  supporting  NASA  is  the  ad- 
vance of  basic  science  contend  (rightly)  that 
85  billion  R  year  could  be  more  fruitfully 
expended  in  other  ways.  Those  who  believe 
that  the  principal  objectives  of  the  space 
program  are  to  enhance  national  prestige 
or  to  satisfy  a  human  urge  for  exploration, 
or  to  assure  future  military  or  economic 
dividends  argue  that  some  or  all  of  these 
objectives  are  being  achieved  and  that  the 
total  result  is  worth  $5  billion  a  year  Others 
deny  this.  Clearly  the  question  is  not  a  sci- 
entific one;  It  Is  one  of  public  policy.  And 
thase  (In  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
branch)  responsible  for  establishing  public 
policy  have  decided  that  the  expenditure  Is 
jtistlfied.  Those  who  disagree  are  entitled 
to  say  so— and  they  do. 

Scientists  who  insist  that  this  $5  billion 
could  be  more  profitably  expended  for  other 
scientific  enterprises  may  be  right,  but  they 
miss  the  point.  The  .?5  billion  is  not  being 
spent  primarily  to  advance  science,  any  more 
than  the  S50  billion  expended  by  the  Defense 
Department  is.  Yet.  in  both  cases  a  moderate 
fraction  of  the  budget  is  necessarily  used  to 
advance  science.  In  the  space  program  the 
resulting  technologies  are  providing  a  valu- 
able tool  for  carrying  on  scientific  Investi- 
gations which  would  otherwise  be  impossible. 
Many  scientists  are  welcoming  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ride  piggyback  on  this  great  ven- 
ture, and  thereby  to  greatly  advance  terres- 
trial, space,  and  planetary  science. 
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However.  It  must  again  be  stressed  that 
neither  NASA  nor  any  other  agency  charged 
with  Implementing  a  natlonal-poUcy  goal  is 
Intended  to  be  a  philanthropic  agency  au- 
thorized to  provide  benefactions  to  univer- 
sity science  departments.  They  are  agen- 
cies seeking  to  get  a  Job  done,  and  they 
turn  to  universities  only  when  the  universi- 
ties can  render  a  service — a  service  usually 
rendered  at  less  than  full  cost,  Incidentally. 

If  the  government  wishes  (as  I  believe  It 
should)  to  develop  a  more  adequate  and  more 
balanced  program  for  strengfthenlng  Ameri- 
can science  per  se,  then  It  should  charge 
suitable  agencies  (prlnlcpally  the  National 
Science  Foundation)  with  this  particular 
task,  and  provide  funds  adequate  for  carry- 
ing It  out. 

As  I  have  said,  there  Is  nothing  basically 
wrong  with  the  system.  But  there  are  seri- 
ous dangers  ahead  In  Its  current  operations. 
The  degree  to  which  mlsslon-orlented  agen- 
cies of  government  will  Invest  their  precious 
funds  In  the  rather  long-range  benefits  to  be 
expected  from  basic  science  will  vary.  Already 
there  are  pressures  for  concentrating  on 
more  Immediate  results.  Project  Hindsight ' 
will  be  used  by  some  as  an  argument 
to  this  end.  showing,  as  It  does,  that  the 
results  of  undirected  research  appear  In  the 
form  of  new  weapons  only  many  years  later. 
MlSBlon-orlented  agencies  are,  understand- 
ably. In  a  hurry.  Can  we  afford  to  let  the 
basic  knowledge  so  necessary  for  future  prog- 
ress depend  on  the  winds  of  political  and 
economic  pressures  which  blow  hot  or  cold 
today? 

A    SOLT7TION 

A  ready  solution  Is  at  hand.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  can  be  depended  on  to 
look  to  the  long-range  future.  It  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  recognize  the  cultural  as 
well  as  the  practical  values  of  basic  science 
It  can  serve  as  the  balance  wheel  to  promote 
the  broad  advance  of  science — If  Its  research 
budget  Is  substantially  Increased. 

The  budget  levels  for  NSP  are  determined 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  by  the 
House  and  Senate  appropriation  committees, 
agencies  to  which  scientists  at  large  and  the 
general  public  have  almost  no  access. 
The  burden  of  presenting  the  needs  of  sci- 
ence thus  falls  almost  solely  on  the  members 
of  the  Board  and  the  staff  of  NSP,  aided  only 
by  the  behind-the-scenes  work  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science   Advisory   Committee. 

Here  Is  a  serious  flaw  in  an  otherwise 
viable  system.  Herein  lies  the  need  for  a 
widespread  public  discussion  of  the  Issues — 
so  that  all  congressmen  and  senators  become 
aware  of  the  real  values  and  needs  of  basic 
science,  and  of  the  critical  role  which  can 
and  should  be  played  by  NSP.  Presumably, 
only  wide  public  support  will  have  the  re- 
quired Influence  on  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees and  ofllces. 


So,  Mr.  President,  although  I  will  miss 
him,  I  do  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
him  for  iois  help  and  assistance  and 
wish  him  much  success  and  happiness. 


TRIBUTE   TO   DUKE   ZELLER 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
mixed  feelings  upon  learning  of  the  de- 
parture of  Duke  Zeller  from  the  Repub- 
lican cloakroom. 

During  my  time  In  the  Senate.  Duke 
has  always  been  of  great  assistance  both 
to  me  and  to  my  staff.  He  possesses 
those  characteristics  which  will  assure 
his  success  no  matter  what  he  under- 
takes. 

He  is  intelligent,  responsible,  and  will- 
ing to  make  that  extra  effort  and  take 
that  extra  time  to  assure  that  a  job  is 
not  only  done  but  done  properly.  In  ad- 
dition, Duke  has  a  most  pleasing  per- 
sonality. 


MODEL  CITIES  AND  BETTER  HOUS- 
ING INSTEAD  OF  VIOLENCE  AND 
DISORDER 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
no  one  individual — not  a  Rap  Brown  nor 
a  Stokely  Carmichael  nor  anyone  else — 
could  cause  what  happened  in  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  and  Newark  this  year  or  in 
Watts  2  years  ago.  Just  as  no  one  in- 
dividual could  have  stopped  what  oc- 
curred in  the  Thirteen  Colonies  along  our 
eastern  seaboard  in  1776.  Those  very 
foolish  short-sighted  persons  who  say 
that  the  rioting  resulted  from  the  war 
on  poverty  are  100-percent  wrong.  Pov- 
erty, not  the  war  on  poverty,  was  the 
basic  cause  of  this  rioting. 

Our  late  great  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy once  said : 

Those  who  make  peaceful  evolution  Im- 
pxjs-slble  make  violent  revolution  Inevitable. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
make  peaceful  evolution  not  only  pos- 
sible but  an  actual  accomplishment  and 
to  do  this  within  the  framework  of  law 
and  order.  It  would  be  legislative  weak- 
ness on  our  part  to  fail  to  provide  ade- 
quate programs  to  attack  the  cau.se  of 
poverty,  slum  housing — the  crowding  of 
people  into  filthy,  broken-down  tene- 
ments— and  then  denying  to  youngsters 
born  in  such  surroundings  any  oppor- 
tunity or  possibility  for  recreation  ex- 
cept on  crowded  sidewalks  or  in  dark, 
filthy  alleys,  or  for  a  decent  education  or 
for  gainful  employment. 

In  attacking  the  roots  and  causes  of 
poverty  there  must  be  adequate  pro- 
visions for  rent  supplements,  better  hous- 
ing, a  model  cities  program,  a  Teacher 
Corps,  and  perhaps  for  training  such  as 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of  35 
years  ago.  My  vote  has  been  recorded  in 
support  of  this  needed  legislation.  I  shall 
continue  to  so  vote  during  the  period  of 
my  service  in  the  Senate.  It  is  legislative 
failure  and  neglect  to  fail  to  enact  such 
measures,  particularly  when  we  are 
spending  more  than  $2  billion  each 
month  to  fight  in  an  ugly  civil  war  in 
Vietnam. 


»C.  W   Sherwln  and  R.  S.  Isenson,  Science 
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INAUGURATION    OF    CENTER    FOR 
INTER- AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day night,  September  18.  the  new  center 
for  Inter-American  Relations  was  in- 
augurated in  New  York  City.  The  work 
that  the  center  is  about  to  begin  is  of 
vital  importance.  It  is  designed  to  es- 
tablish more  effective  communication 
among  those  concerned  with  the  process 
of  political,  economic,  and  social  devel- 
opment In  the  hemisphere,  and  to  instill 
greater  awareness  in  the  United  States  of 
the  artistic  traditions  and  cultural  ac- 
complishments of  Latin  America,  the 
Caribbean  area,  and  Canada. 

As  one  of  the  honorary  trustees  of  the 
center.  I  am  very  much  pleased  that  this 
Institution  is  about  to  start  its  work  and 
that  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey 
made  the  inaugural  address  at  the  center 


last  Monday  night.  In  view  of  the  great 
importance  of  Vice  President  Huh- 
phrey's  remarks,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  his  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  together  with  a  list  of  the  trus- 
tees, oflQcers,  and  directors  of  the  center; 
a  brief  description  of  its  program;  and 
an  article  entitled  "Humphrey  Finds 
Latin  Parallel  to  U.S.  Racial  Strife," 
WTitten  by  Homer  Bigart  and  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  September  19. 
1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rem.\bks  or  Vice  President  Hubert   Hum- 
phrey, AT  THE  Center  for  Inter-American 

Relations,  New  York,  NY.,  September  18, 

1967 

A  year  ago  I  was  honored  to  accept  an  In- 
vitation to  become  an  honorary  trustee  of 
this  Center.  I  am  even  more  honored  to  ad- 
dress the  distinguished  audience  which  has 
gathered  tonight  to  mark  Its  opening. 

The  Inauguration  of  this  Center  reflects 
the  Interest  in  Latin  America  that  has  de- 
veloped In  the  last  decade  In  the  United 
States. 

It  reflects,  too,  the  new  attitude  that  has 
developed  toward  our  fellow  citizens  In  the 
hemisphere:  An  attitude  based  on  under- 
standing and  respect  for  Latin  American 
people,  for  their  culture,  and  for  many  of 
their  traditions. 

It  is  based  on  an  Increasing  acceptance 
of  Latin  Americans  as  our  full  partners  and 
on  a  recognition  that  we  have  much  to  learn 
from  our  Latin  American  neighbors.  We 
pragmatic  North  Americans  sometimes  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  why  philosophy  and 
Ideology  loom  so  large  In  Latin  American  po- 
litical life. 

To  understand  Latin  American  culture  we 
must  recognize  that  Ideological  considera- 
tions assiune  a  greater  Importance  in  their 
culture  than  In  ours. 

We  must  read  Latin  American  poets  and 
philosophers,  hear  their  music,  see  their 
drama,  and  view  their  paintings.  For  the 
educated  person  in  North  America,  the  names 
of  Botero  and  Mistral.  Rodo  and  Sanches. 
Villa  Lobos  and  Borges.  should  be  far  more 
familiar  than  they  are  today.  This  Center 
can  make  this  possible  by  becoming  a  show- 
case for  the  cultural  achievements  of  Latin 
America,  the  Caribbean  and  Canada — a  forum 
for  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  Information. 
And,  In  making  It  pwsslble  It  can  assist  us 
In  understanding  their  concerns  and  In  en- 
riching our  own  lives  and  culture. 

The  calltwre  and  statiire,  the  proven  In- 
terest and  dedication  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  organized  this  center  should  in- 
sure Its  success.  For  few  people  have  done 
more  to  promote  solidarity  and  understand- 
ing among  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere 
than  those  who  are  here  tonight. 

Tonight,  although  we  are  honored  by  the 
presence  of  distinguished  Latin  American 
officials  and  private  citizens,  I  would  like  to 
direct  my  remarks  primarily  to  my  fellow 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have 
founded  this  Center. 

On  this  occasion  It  Is  appropriate  to  ask: 
What  Is  the  basis  of  our  Interest  In  Inter- 
Amerlcan  relations?  What  binds  us  together 
in  this  common  concern? 

There  are  those  for  whom  the  link  between 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America  Is  based 
chiefly  on  physical  proximity. 

They  say  that  It  Is  unrealistic  to  seek 
solidarity  vrtth  Latin  America.  And  they  point 
to  tiie  observable  differences  between  us. 

They  say: 

The  United  States  Is  rich;  most  of  Latin 
America  Is  poor. 
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Our   cult\u-e    Is   largely   Anglo-Saxon   and 
Yankee;  theirs  Is  largely  Latin  and  Iberian. 
We  are  sometimes  clumsily  powerful;  they 
are  often  self-oonsdously  weak. 

We  are  to  a  large  extent  Protestant;  they 
are  to  a  larger  extent  Catholic. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  enjoy 
widely  the  marvels  of  the  technological  and 
electronic  age:  the  ordinary  people  of  Latin 
America  have  barely  begun  to  glimpse  them. 
There  may  have  been  some  validity  to  this 
portrayal — at  the  beginning  of  this  decade. 
It  Is  surely  an  over-simplification  now. 

But  the  differences  that  divide  us  are  small 
compared  to  the  bonds  that  unite  us. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  and  enduring  of 
these  bonds  Is  our  common  commitment  to 
the  Idea  of  a  New  World. 

Since  the  16th  century,  men— whether 
English,  Spanish  or  Portuguese— have  been 
gripped  with  the  desire  to  find,  and  the  de- 
termination to  build,  a  New  World. 

This  New  World  has  represented  not  Just 
a  new  land  to  be  exploited,  not  Just  a  haven 
for  the  oppressed. 

Above  all.  It  has  signified  a  vision  of  a 
new  human  chance — an  opportunity  to 
create  In  a  new  world  a  society,  a  human 
political  system,  which  would  make  possible 
a  truly  human  life. 

From  the  founding  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
from  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  to  the 
South  American  revolution  of  the  1820's.  the 
idea  of  the  New  World  has  been  both  a  dream 
and  a  battle  cry  on  both  continents. 

On  this  common  ground,  we  share  one 
of  the  great  visions  and  one  of  the  great  ad- 
ventures in  human  history. 

Now  that  alien  forces  in  the  world  today 
have  brought  us  closer  together  in  danger 
and  concern,  let  us  not  forget  that  we 
were — and  we  are — blood  brothers  in  hope. 
In  their  vision  of  a  human  society  tn  a 
new  world,  our  forefathers  assumed  that 
man  need  not  be  resigned  to  Providence  .  .  . 
that  he  could  to  some  extent  master  his 
own  environment. 

As  President  Kennedy  said,  "that  here  on 
earth  God's  work  must  truly  be  our  own." 

That  was  a  basic  assumption  In  launching 
the  Alliance  for  Progress — the  framework  of 
inter-American  pwllcy  today. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este  six  years  ago,  we  have  been  acting 
on  the  premise  that  man  can  shap>e  his 
environment  .  .  .  that  radical  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  ordinary  people  can  be 
achieved  through  deliberate,  systematic 
political  action. 

Just  as  hope  brought  men  to  the  shores 
of  our  continents  four  centuries  ago.  so  the 
hope  which  has  been  aroused  by  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  spurs  us  on  to  create  that  truly 
human  society  of  which  we  have  always 
dreamed. 

In  pursuing  this  goal,  the  Initiative  and 
resourcefulness  of  private  Institutions  are  in- 
dispensable. A  Center  like  this  can  stimu- 
late the  efforts  of  private  groups  .  .  .  can 
provoke  them  to  focus  on  the  problems  of 
the  hemisphere  the  best  thinking,  the  most 
creative  Insights,  that  men  and  women  any- 
where In  the  hemisphere  have  to  offer. 
Most  Important,  It  can  spur  them  to  action. 
Governments  must  deal  with  the  problems 
and  crises  of  today — and  far  too  rarely  does 
their  preoccupation  with  the  present  permit 
adequate  attention  to  the  future. 

Yet  the  very  Idea  of  a  New  World  Implies 
an   orientation   toward   the   future. 

Never  has  such  an  orientation  been  more 
necessary  than  In  Latin  America  today,  where 
one-half  the  population  is  under  20  years  of 
age. 

This  Is  a  role  which  you  as  representatives 
of  private  institutions  can  play — through  in- 
stitutes such  as  the  Center,  through  founda- 
tions, business  groups,  universities,  labor 
unions,  and  churches. 

As  the  Center  for  Inter-American  Rela- 
tions, you  will  face  the  temptation  to  deal 


chiefly  with  established  Institutions,  to  In- 
vite mostly  well-known  figures,  to  exhibit 
recognized  artists,  to  accept  the  conventional 
wisdom  of  the  day. 

In  confronting  this  temptation — which  Is 
a  pervasive  temptation  for  all  of  us — you 
must  bear  In  mind  that  what  appears  to  be 
an  establishment  may  be  only  the  temporary 
pinnacle  of  an  •established  disorder." 

For  many — particularly  among  the 
young — the  establishment  of  today  is  not  one 
which  they  aspire  to  Join.  It  Is  an  institution 
which  they  hope  to  see  dismantled.  I  know 
the  progressive  and  concerned  Latin  Ameri- 
can leaders  who  are  with  us  tonight  not  only 
recognize  this  fact,  but  that  they  are  striv- 
ing to  build  societies  where  the  energies  of 
the  young  will  be  devoted  to  constructive — 
and  not  destructive — ends. 

In  our  contacts  with  Latin  America  we 
must  give  priority  attention  to  the  young 
leaders  of  the  next  decade.  Some  are  on  the 
scene.  Others  are  yet  to  be  identified. 

To  do  this,  it  may  be  that  a  new  edition 
of  Who's  Who  will  be  required. 

And  in  drawing  up  that  revised  Who's 
Who — we  should  avoid  including  only  those 
who  speak  English,  attend  American  Embassy 
receptions,  or  tlf  my  friend  George  Moore 
will  permit )  have  a  sound  credit  rating  at  the 
First  National  City  Bank. 

The  most  Imaginative,  talented,  and  re- 
sponsible Latin  American  leaders  are  not  al- 
ways the  most  North- American  minded. 

As  you  have  long  since  known,  if  private 
institutions  are  to  be  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  history  In  this  hemisphere,  both  their  vi- 
sion and  their  programs  must  be  bold. 

They  must  venture  Into  those  sensitive  but 
vital  areas  where  the  risks  are  high,  the  im- 
mediate visible  results  low.  and  the  recogni- 
tion long  in  coming. 

Tlie  private  sector's  contribution  Is  needed 
In  the  area  of  agrarian  reform  and  land 
utilization  .  .  .  modernization  and  equaliza- 
tion of  tax  systems  and  market  systems  .  .  . 
reform  of  outdated  state  university  sys- 
tems .  .  .  and  in  confronting  the  myriad 
problems  of  the  modern  metropolitan  area — 
high  unemployment,  sprawling  slums, 
clogged  transportation  systems,  inadequate 
housing  and  hospitals,  insufficient  schools 
and  teachers. 

It  Is  needed  In  training  young  people.  In 
developing  programs  for  the  media  of  mass 
communication.  In  assisting  the  buUdlng  of 
free  trade  unions  In  both  urban  and  nrral 
areas.  In  strengthening  existing  professional 
associations  and  creating  new  ones. 

The  private  sector  must  give  attention  to 
the  ingredients  of  political  and  social  de- 
velopment as  well  as  economic  development. 
In  the  past  two  decades  In  the  United 
States,  the  private  sector  has  shown  that  it 
can  effectively  contribute  to  the  resolution 
of  the  sensitive  political  and  social  issues 
of  the  day. 

In  the  1950's  for  Instance,  when  fvinda- 
mental  American  freedoms  and  institutions 
were  called  Into  question,  private  funds  sup- 
ported the  creation  of  the  Fund  for  the  Re- 
public which  devoted  Itself  to  subject  Ameri- 
can institutions  to  searching  scrutiny  and  to 
presenting  their  findings  to  the  public  at 
large. 

Similarly,  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference  was  est«bUshed  with  foun- 
dation support  to  assist  in  the  resolution  of 
the  most  tormenting  social  Issue  of  our 
times — that  of  the  relations  between  the 
races. 

And  now  the  private  sector  is  becoming 
deeply  Involved  In  the  unmet  social  needs 
of  this  nation — from  rebuilding  the  crowded 
tenements  of  Harlem  to  liberating  the  pris- 
oners of  rural  America's  taxpaper  shacks. 

Yes,  we  are  beginning  to  develop  right  here 
at  home  a  creative  partnership  ...  an  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  between  free  enterprise  and 
representative  government.  And  the  lessons 
learned  right  here  must  be  seized  and  put  to 
work  In  other  parte  of  the  hemisphere. 


It  Is  not  necessary  to  review  here  the  prog- 
ress of  our  attempts  to  transform  the  hemi- 
sphere the  past  six  years  through  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  This  was  done  at  Punta  del 
Este  earlier  this  year  where  the  Presidents 
of  the  hemisphere  met  to  assess  our  accom- 
plishments and  to  plan  for  the  future.  They 
agreed  that  top  priority  for  the  next  decade 
should  go  to  institutional  development,  and 
the  economic  Integration  of  Latin  America. 
The  creation  of  a  common  market  and  the 
Integration  of  Latin  America  entails  break- 
ing out  of  confining  frontiers,  reaching  out 
to  forge  bonds  of  unity,  and  in  unity  gain- 
ing strength.  But  the  process  of  creating  a 
common  market  also  entails  difficult  and 
painful  adjustments  in  the  fabric  of  es- 
tablished societies.  It  would  be  a  great  mis- 
fortune If  the  fear  of  these  adjustments 
were  to  delay  progress  of  the  movement  to- 
ward Integration. 

They  agreed  on  the  urgency  of  opening 
up  the  inner  frontiers  of  the  South  American 
continent. 

They  agreed  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
stimulating  iutra-reglonal  trade  through 
temporary  preferential  trading  agreements. 

They  agreed  on  the  urgency  of  accelerating 
the  modernization  of  agrlcvilture  and  the 
rural  areas. 

They  agreed  to  faclUtite  the  dissemination 
of  technology  through  the  establishment  of 
new  regional  Institutes. 

They  agreed  to  devote  Increased  resources 
to  hea'lth^and  education  In  every  land. 

All  these  Initiatives  must,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent Will,  be  pursued 

But  beyond  these  material  necessities, 
there  are  human  necessities  too. 

It  has,  for  Instance,  become  customary  to 
distinguish  between  behavior  patterns  in  de- 
veloped and  developing  cotmtries  of  the 
world— und  to  apply  this  distinction  to  North 
America  and  to  Latin  America. 

No  one  who  has  endured  the  agony  of  the 
past  summer  in  the  United  States  can  place 
much  faith  In  that  distinction. 

For  we  have  seen  what  happens  when  a 
small  but  aroused  minority,  awakened  to  fuil 
consciousness  of  Its  condition,  and  cut  off 
from  the  bonds  of  society,  is  misled  by  dema- 
gogues Into  seeing  Its  only  outlet  In  anarchy 
and  violence. 

Thus,  when  we  speak  of  the  Integration  of 
Latin  America  as  of  the  hemisphere,  we  must 
concern  ourselves  not  only  with  the  economic 
Integration  of  a  continent,  but  with  the  in- 
tegration Into  society  of  millions  of  human 
beings  who  are  becoming  conscious  of  their 
condition  .  .  .  who  are  no  longer  resigned 
to  their  fate  on  the  margin  of  society. 

Given  the  conditions  of  everyday  life  In 
many  parts  of  Latin  America  what  is  a  tiny 
minorltv  In  this  country  could  be  a  danger- 
ous and  broad  movement — or  a  majority — In 
other  countries  of  the  hemisphere. 

Most  nations  In  Latin  America  have  made 
progress  during  this  decade  In  achieving 
economic  growth  and  social  Justice. 

But  progress  has  brought  with  it  increased 
tensions  that  spring  from  hopes  yet  unful- 
filled, from  rising  expectations  not  met  fast 
enough. 

This  should  neither  surprise  nor  discour- 
age us. 

We  knew  that  the  hopes  and  expectations 
which  the  Alliance  would  arouse  could  not 
all  be  met  In  the  Immediate  future.  What 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  material  sense  in 
a  short  period  of  time  will  always  fall  short 
of  expectations 

What  is  important  is  that  we  be  prepared 
to  give  convincing  evidence  that  progress  Is 
being  made,  that  material  betterment  Is  on 
the  way.  that  there  Is  reason  for  believing 
that  the  unmet  problems  of  society  will  be 
solved  In  the  future 

We  must  be  able,  in  short,  to  prortde  the 
politics  of  hope  and  of  faith. 

•W'hat  concerns  me.  as  I  look  toward  the 
next  decade,  Is  that  progress  may  not  be 
fast  enough  to  sustain  the  hopes  that  have 
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been  aroused  .  .  .  that  the  newly  awakened 
mllUons  will  reject  the  alternatives  of  peace- 
ful change  and  accept  Instead  the  leadership 
of  those  who  glorify  violence  and  who  seek 
not  to  change  society  but  to  destroy  It. 

"We  hope  vaguely."  said  Valery,  "but  we 
dread  precisely  " 

I  raise  this  question  with  the  full  realiza- 
tion that  more  has  been  done  In  the  past 
decade  In  most  countries  than  In  the  previ- 
ous five  decades 

More  has  been  done  by  two  United  States 
Administrations  In  this  decade  than  ever 
before. 

More  resources  have  been  devoted  to  hemi- 
sphere programs  during  the  past  three  years 
than  the  previous  three. 

And  President  Johnson  has  made  unmis- 
takably clear  his  determination— regardless 
of  any  temporary  setbacks — to  continue  the 
large-scale  commitment  of  resources  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  As  he  stated  last  month:  "We  will 
persevere.  There  Is  no  time  limit  on  our  com- 
mitment "  And  at  Punta  del  Este:  "Eco- 
nomic and  social  development  Is  a  task  not 
for  sprinters  but  for  long-distance  runners." 
But  I  would  like  to  be  more  confident  that 
our  efforts — those  of  all  of  us  tliroughout 
the  hemisphere — are  of  a  magnitude  equal 
to  the  task 

I  would  like  to  be  more  confident  that  the 
spreading  guerrilla  movement  In  some  coun- 
tries, the  "radlcallzatlon  of  the  left"  In  oth- 
ers, represent  a  temporary  phase  and  not  a 
long-range  condition. 

I  would  like  to  be  more  confident  that  the 
Increase  In  gross  national  product  Is  Improv- 
ing the  lives  of  those  who  are  most  In  need; 
that  the  majority  of  the  coming  generation 
sees  In  progressive  political  democracy  a 
system  to  be  preserved  and  perfected — and 
not  a  vestige  to  be  discarded. 

I  would  like  to  be  more  confident  that  the 
enormous  contribution  which  a  competitive 
free  economy  can  make  to  economic  and  so- 
cial development  Is  widely  understood;  and 
that  the  advanced  trading  nations  of  the 
world  are  prepyared  to  adjust  world  trade 
policies  to  reflect  the  needs  of  the  less-ad- 
vanced nations  of  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  be  more  confident  that  the 
members  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  will  Improve  Its  machinery  and  In- 
stitutions to  make  It  work.  In  times  of  trou- 
ble as  well  as  tranquility. 

As  we  face  the  next  decade,  we  are  more 
aware  today  than  five  years  ago  that  the 
economic  progress  we  seek,  and  the  social 
Justice  we  aspire  to.  can  be  securely  achieved 
only  where  political  Institutions  are  strong 
and  where  political  leadership  Is  secure. 

Until  ways  are  found  to  strengthen  the 
political  fabric  of  our  hemisphere  ...  to 
perfect  the  Institutions  which  are  the  sub- 
structure of  a  stable  political  system,  we 
can  have  no  assurance  that  the  economic 
and  social  modernization  and  proceed  with- 
out Interruption. 

Political  development  In  our  hemisphere 
during  the  next  decade  must  also  focus  on 
the  expansion  of  the  the  Inter- American 
system,  the  inclusion  of  new  nations  or 
groups  of  nations,  the  possible  return  of  old 
ones. 

In  the  Caribbean,  the  future  course  to  in- 
sxzre  the  development  of  small  states  with 
limited  resources  will  require  a  political  In- 
ventiveness and  creativity  that  Is  not  yet  as- 
sured. Can  these  states  provide  the  economic 
and  social  necessities  of  a  modern  nation 
through  federauon?  Or  must  they  find  some 
other  relationship  to  the  mainland — through 
Independence,  commonwealth  status,  or 
other  ties? 

Given  our  special  and  historic  concern 
with  the  Caribbean,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
envision  Its  stability  so  long  as  one  nation 
remains  not  only  outside  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
system,  but  Intent  on  that  system's  destruc- 
tion. We  hope  for  a  return  of  the  policy  of 


the  good  neighbor"  to  the  Caribbean.  But 
It  win  not  return  until  the  policy  of  "leav- 
ing one's  neighbors  alone"  Is  applied  by 
Havana. 

Until  Cuba  Is  prepared  to  leave  her 
neighbors  alone,  to  suspend  tlie  activities 
and  the  connections  that  led  to  her  expul- 
sion from  the  American  family,  there  can  be 
no  return  to  participation  In  the  inter- 
Amerlcan  system. 

To  our  neighbor  to  the  North,  Canada — 
which  Is  celebrating  Its  centennial  year — we 
express  the  hope  that  it  will.  In  the  future, 
choose  to  play  a  more  active  role  In  the 
affairs  of  the  hemisphere,  so  that  all  may 
benefit  from  the  talents  and  energies  which 
the  Canadian  people  have  displayed  In  their 
vast  and  beautiful  land. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks.  I  referred 
to  the  enduring  bond  between  the  Americas 
stemming  from  our  belief  and  participation 
In  the  New  World. 

This  should  not  lead  us  to  overlook  what 
may  prove  to  be  an  even  more  enduring 
and  cohesive  Inheritance — the  Western  civ- 
ilization which  the  New  World  shares  with 
the  Old. 

Our  efforts  to  perfect  the  Inter-American 
system,  to  foster  hemispheric  unity,  should 
not  be  defined  In  any  exclusive  sense  that 
would  discourage  a  greater  European  contri- 
bution to  the  political,  cultural,  social  and 
economic  life  of  the  Americas. 

For  all  of  us  in  this  hemisphere  are,  In  a 
sense,  the  children  of  Europe. 

And  thus  we  welcome  Europe  In  our  hemi- 
sphere, not  as  a  rival  for  power,  but  as  a 
partner  for  progress. 

We  welcome  Europe  because,  like  all  men 
who  carry  a  proud  Inheritance — we  know 
from  whence  we  came. 

And  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
Latin  America  may  one  day  assume  her 
role  as  equal  partner  of  both  Europe  and 
North  America  in  the  long  and  enduring 
search  which  has  really  only  begun — the 
search,  all  over  this  earth,  for  a  new  human 
chance  ...  a  truly  Just  and  human  environ- 
ment ...  a  New  World. 

A  century  ago,  the  Argentine  poet  Jose 
Hernandez  wrote:  "America  has  a  great  des- 
tiny to  achieve  In  the  fate  of  mankind  .  .  . 
One  day  .  .  .  the  American  alliance  will  bring 
world  peace  .  .  .  America  must  be  the  cradle 
of  the  great  principles  which  are  to  bring  a 
complete  change  In  the  political  and  social 
organization  of  other  nations." 

That  vision  can  be  fulflUed.  A  New  World 
can  be  made. 

I  give  you  Franklin  Roosevelt's  last  words: 
"The  only  limit  to  our  realization  of  tomor- 
row win  be  our  doubts  of  today.  Let  us  move 
forward  with  a  strong  and  active  faith." 
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PURPOSE 

The  Center  for  Inter-Amerlcan  Relations, 
Inc  ,  is  a  non-profit,  tax-exempt  membership 
corporation.  It  is  designed  to  meet  two  criti- 
cal needs:  more  effective  communication 
among  those  concerned  with  the  process  of 
political,  economic  and  social  development  '.n 
the  Hemisphere;  and  greater  awareness  iu 
the  United  States  of  the  artistic  traditions 
and  cultural  accomplishments  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  Caribbean  area  and  Canada. 

PROGRAM 

The  program  of  the  Center — initiated  In 
September  1967 — comprises  a  comprehensive 
review  and  study  of  the  affairs  of  the  Hemi- 
sphere. Events  range  broadly  from  art  ex- 
hibitions to  talks  by  national  leaders.  While 
certain  of  the  activities  are  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, many  functions  engage  only  members  of 
the  Center  and  Invited  guests.  Members  are 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

MEETINGS 

The  meetings  program  provides  unusual 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  political,  social 
and  economic  problems  of  the  Hemisphere  at 
the  regional,  national  and  International  level. 
Workshops,  seminars  and  discussion  groups 
examine  a  variety  of  issues  and  encourage 
an  exchange  of  views  among  experts.  Visiting 
heads  of  state,  officials  of  Inter-Amerlcan 
agencies  and  other  authorities  will  be  in- 
vited to  address  ad  hoc  meetings  of  members 
and  Invited  guests. 

LIBRARY     AND     INFORMATION     SERVICE 

The  Center's  library  has  an  Initial  capacity 
of  some  4.000  volumes  along  with  filing  fa- 
cilities for  a  broad  range  of  periodical  ma- 
terial supporting  all  program  areas.  Exten- 
sive referral  and  retrieval  capabilities  are 
being  developed  to  assist  members  and  staff. 
Though  the  material  Is  largely  current.  It 
Includes  historical  reference  works  and  a 
special  collection  of  books  which  have  sig- 
nificantly affected  thought  in  the  Hemisphere 
over  the  past  four  centuries. 

GALLERY 

The  gallery  of  the  Cent«r  Is  open  to  the 
public.  Designed  to  stimulate  Interest  In  the 
cultural  past  and  creative  present  in  the  arts 
of  the  Hemisphere,  it  originates.  Independ- 
entlv  or  In  cooperation  with  other  organlza- 
tion^  exhibitions  of  paintings,  graphics, 
sculpture,  and  photography.  Exhibitions  will 
travel  in  the  United  States  whenever  feasible. 
Major  exhibitions  are  accompanied  by 
catalogues. 

MUSIC     AND     FILM 

Concerts  sponsored  by  the  Center  Include 
music  from  the  colonial  period  to  the 
present.  Chamber  concerts  will  be  held  In 
the  Center,  but  since  concert  facilities  are 
small,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  hold 
concerts  at  audltorla  elsewhere  In  the  city. 
Most  of  these  concerts  will  be  open  to  the 
public.  Other  musical  activities  Include  co- 
operative arrangements  with  radio  stations, 
universities  and  other  Institutions  through- 
out the  country  interested  In  broadening 
public  awareness  of  Latin  American,  Carib- 
bean and  Canadian  music  and  musicians. 

The  Center  will  also  be  equipped  to  screen 
16mm.  films  for  the  benefit  of  members  and 
guests. 

LXTERATtmE    PROGRAM    AND    PUBLICATIONS 

The  Center  is  developing  a  literature  pro- 
gram initiated  by  the  Inter-American  Foun- 
daUon  for  the  Arts.  The  program  is  designed 
to  encourage  both  the  publication  of  con- 
temporary Latin  American  literature  and  the 
production  of  Latin  American  plays  in  the 
United  States. 

Other  publications  sponsored  by  the  Cen- 
ter Include:  1)  monographs,  collections  of 
papers,  and  other  material  dealing  with 
economic,  political  and  social  issues,  and  2) 
MiradoT.  a  cultural  newsletter  in  English  and 
Spanish  editions,  originated  by  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Foundation  for  the  Arts. 
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The  Center  for  Inter-American  Relations 
must  finance  Its  capital  and  operational  ex- 
penses through  contributions.  The  $1.5  mil- 
lion restoration  fund  drive  Is  well  along  and 
Is  expected  to  meet  Its  goal  during  1967-68. 
The  Center  has  already  received  supfKirt 
from  seventy-five  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions. On-going  operating  cost  will  be  met 
through  foundation  support  and  member- 
ship dues  as  well  as  corporate  and  Individual 
gifts. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  19,  1967] 

Humphrey    Finds    Latin    Parallel    to    U.S. 

Racial  Strife 

(By  Homer  Blgart) 

Vice  President  Humphrey  last  night  called 
the  summer's  race  riots  the  product  of  "a 
small  but  aroused  minority  .  .  .  misled  by 
demagogues  Into  seeing  Its  only  outlet  In 
anarchy  and  violence." 

Speaking  at  the  Inaugural  dinner  of  the 
new  Center  for  Inter-Amerlcan  Relations  on 
Park  Avenue  and  68th  Street.  Mr.  Humphrey 
said  the  disorders  should  make  Americans 
aware  of  the  even  greater  Instability  of 
Latin-American  governments. 

The  Vice  President,  an  honorary  trustee 
of  the  center,  said  anyone  who  had  "endured 
the  agony  of  the  past  summer"  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  see  much  distinction  be- 
tween behavior  patterns  In  North  America 
and  Latin  America. 

He  warned  an  audience  that  included  min- 
isters and  ambassadors  from  Latin-American 
and  United  States  leaders  involved  In  inter- 
American  afl'airs  that  the  rising  In  this 
country  of  a  tiny  minority  "awakened  to  full 
consciousness  of  Its  condition,  and  cut  off 
from  the  bonds  of  society"  could  be  "a  dan- 
gerous and  broad  movement — or  a  majority — 
in  other  countries  of  the  hemisphere." 

RISING    expectations   CTTED 

The  social  Integration  of  Latin  America, 
he  s£iid.  would  Involve  the  Integration  of 
millions  who  were  becoming  conscious  of 
their  condition  and  who  were  "no  longer 
resigned  to  their  fate  on  the  margin  of  so- 
ciety" 

"What  concerns  me,  as  1  look  forward  Into 
the  next  decade."  Mr.  Humphrey  said,  "is 
that  progress  may  not  be  fast  enough  to  sus- 
tain the  hopes  that  have  been  aroused  .  .  . 
that  the  newly  awakened  millions  will  reject 
the  alternatives  of  peaceful  change  and 
accept  Instead  the  leadership  of  those  who 
glorify  violence  and  seek  not  to  change  so- 
ciety, but  to  destroy  It." 

He  said  that  President  Johnson  was  de- 
termined, "regardless  of  any  temporary  set- 
backs," to  continue  the  large-scale  commit- 
ment of  the  nation's  resources  to  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program. 

This  may  not  be  enough,  he  said,  adding: 
"I  would  like  to  be  more  confident  that  the 
spreading  guerrilla  movement  in  some  coun- 
tries, the  'radlcallzatlon  of  the  left'  In  others, 
represent  a  temporary  phase  and  not  a  long- 
range  condition. 

"I  would  like  to  be  more  confident  that  the 
increase  in  gross  national  product  is  Improv- 
ing the  lives  of  those  who  are  most  In  need; 
that  the  majority  of  the  coming  generation 
sees  in  progressive  political  democracy  a  sys- 
tem to  be  preserved  and  perfected — and  not 
a  vestige  to  be  discarded." 

Mr.  Humphrey  said  he  hop>ed  for  a  return 
of  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  to  the  Carib- 
bean. But  It  will  not  return,  he  said,  until 
the  policy  of  "leaving  one's  neighbors  alone" 
Is  adopted  by  Cuba. 

"Until  Cuba  Is  prepared  to  leave  her  neigh- 
bors alone,  to  suspend  the  activities  and  the 
connections  that  led  to  her  expulsion  from 
the  American  family,  there  can  be  no  return 
to  participation  In  the  Inter-Amerlcan  sys- 
tem." the  Vice  President  asserted. 

He  suggested  that  the  new  center,  a  non- 
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profit,  tax-exempt  corporation,  adopt  a  tol- 
erant policy  in  Inviting  non-Establishment 
figures  to  Its  discussions.  He  urged  the  center 
to  avoid  the  temptation  of  dealing  chiefly 
with  established  Institutions,  of  Inviting 
mostly  well-known  personalities,  of  exhibit- 
ing recognized  artists,  or  accepting  the  "con- 
ventional wisdom  of  the  day." 

And.  he  said:  "The  most  Imaginative,  tal- 
ented and  responsible  Latin-American  lead- 
ers are  not  always  the  most  North-American 
minded." 

The  center,  which  occupies  a  five-story 
Georgian-style  mansion,  will  offer  lectures, 
studies,  publications  and  special  conferences 
for  leaders  In  Inter-Amerlcan  affairs.  The 
ground  floor  exhibition  gallery  Is  open  to  the 
public.  Cultural  activities  will  also  Include 
concerts  and  recitals  throughout  the  year. 


AMERICAN  BROADCASTING  CO.   TV 
PRODUCTION  ON  AFRICA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  excellent 
television  production  on  Africa  presented 
by  ABC  on  Sunday  evening.  September 
10.  The  television  Industrj',  which  has 
had  its  share  of  criticism  in  the  past,  has 
presented  a  commendable  production 
that  shows  the  high  quality  that  TV  can 
attain  in  the  news  and  docimientary 
field. 

The  ability  of  TV,  as  a  medium  to 
cover  in  depth  wide-ranging  historical, 
social,  and  political  subjects  and  to  trans- 
mit its  findings  to  an  audience  of  mil- 
lions, was  confirmed  by  this  remarkable 
tour  de  force.  The  thoroughness  of  the 
production  and  the  excellence  of  the 
editing  made  it  a  show  of  great  interest. 
In  presenting  this  program  on  Africa, 
ABC  has  performed  a  public  service  of 
the  first  order. 

Gregory  Peck's  job  as  narrator  was 
particularly  outstandingly  done  and  de- 
serves special  mention.  His  low  key  but 
lucid  account  created  a  most  suitable 
framework  for  the  show.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  many  others 
when  I  say  that  I  hope  this  program 
will  set  a  precedent  for  others  like  It. 

ABC  is  to  be  commended  indeed  on 
Its  major  contribution  to  the  industry 
and  its  willingness  to  give  4  hours  of 
time  to  a  most  important  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  clip- 
pings on  the  show  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  11.  1967) 
T\^   4  Hours  of  Afhic* — ABC's  Phime-Time 
Study  of  the  Entire  Continent  Is  Hailed 
AS  A  Landmark 

(By  Jack  Gould  1 

An  extraordinary  primer  on  the  way  of  life 
of  an  entire  continent — fascinating  and  con- 
tradictory Africa — was  presented  last  night 
by  the  American  Broadcasting  Company  in 
a  dimension  without  parallel  in  television. 

.^.n  entire  evening  of  prime  time — four 
hours  running  from  7  to  11 — was  devoted  to 
a  composite  study  of  a  part  of  the  world 
about  which  so  much  is  heard  and  so  little 
known.  By  any  conceivable  standard  the  ef- 
fort was  a  landmark  in  commercial  TV,  ful- 
filling a  notable  educational  and  Informa- 
tional purpose. 

A  year's  work  by  16  producers,  directors 
and  cameramen,  under  James  Fleming,  ex- 


ecutive producer,  and  Blaine  Lyttell,  project 
producer  and  a  veteran  correspondent  in 
Africa,  was  spent  in  preparing  "Africa  "  Their 
reward  is  literally  miles  of  film,  of  which  only 
a  portion  could  be  used;  the  balance  should 
be  a  permanent  library  of  priceless  mate- 
rial for  extensive  educational  uses. 

To  attempt  a  kaleidoscopic  inspection  of 
the  cultural  traditions,  economics,  politics, 
strife  and  geography  of  so  many  nations  on 
one  continent  In  a  bewildering  process  of 
change  would  be  a  formidable  challenge  of 
editorial  organization  for  any  Journalist. 
Predictably,  "Africa"  was  a  mixture  of  ab- 
sorbing depth  and  hurried  superficially  of 
content,  but  the  total  achieved  Its  an- 
nounced goal. 

At  the  evening's  end  the  audience  was  left 
with  a  far  greater  Insight  into  the  complexi- 
ties, turmoil  and  restlessness  of  an  Africa 
that  Is  both  determined  to  pursue  independ- 
ence yet  finds  It  achievement  fraught  with 
problems.  "Africa"  was  a  TV  social  document 
that  in  its  exceptional  range  of  subject  mat- 
ter reflected   the   continent's  own   diversity. 

In  an  Interesting  concession  to  popular 
television,  "Africa",  for  which  Gregory  Peck 
was  narrator,  began  with  pictures  of  the  con- 
tinent's wildlife,  presumably  to  catch  the 
attention  of  the  young  viewers  who  control 
the  set  In  early  evening.  Then,  by  deft  Jux- 
taposition, Mr  Fleming  and  Mr.  Lyttell  grad. 
uaJly  Introduced  more  serious  matters, 
switched  back  at  mldevening  to  a  segment 
on  entertainment  and  then  returned  to  mag- 
nificent insights  Into  Kenya's  efforts  to  ar- 
range multiracial  harmony  and  finally  a  most 
extended  and  uncompromising  segment  on 
apartheid  In  South  Africa. 

The  closeups  of  humans  in  suffering,  in 
luxury,  in  abandon,  in  puzzlement  and  in 
smug  resistance  was  p  gripping  study  in  con- 
tracts. And  the  program's  conclusion  was 
almost  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  change— the 
different  meaning  of  Christmas  to  a  white 
and  to  a  black. 

An  excellent  color  film,  of  which  the  small 
home  screen  could  reproduce  only  a  part  of 
the  vivid  perspective  that  the  cameras  un- 
doubtedly captured  originally,  "Africa"  was 
primarily  concerned  with  that  portion  of  the 
continent  south  of  the  Sahara. 

In  the  first  hour,  aside  from  the  scenes 
of  animals,  there  were  views  of  the  primitive 
bushmen  of  the  Kalaharte  Desert,  the  early 
civilization  yet  slow  progress  that  are  the 
heritages  of  EJthlopia  and  the  birth  of  the 
new  independent  state  of  Botswana. 

In  the  second  hour  there  were  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  tribalism  that  tears  at  Ni- 
geria's stability,  the  diseases  that  strike  down 
so  many  In  Africa,  the  controversy  over  what 
kind  of  education  would  best  help  the  conti- 
nent's masses  and  the  vanity  that  led  the 
deposed  Kwame  Nkrumah  to  undermine  the 
stability  of  Ghana. 

In  the  third  hour,  after  mention  of  the  rise 
of  competitive  sptorts  In  African  society  and 
its  own  theatrical  culture,  there  was  a  su- 
premely hard-hitting  indictment  of  how  the 
enslavement  of  Africans  had  left  its  bitter 
residue  all  over  the  world.  Including  the 
United  States. 


[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Sept.  11, 

1967) 

FouB-HouE  Africa  Show  a  Solid 

ACHIEVIMENT 

ABC-TV  (Channel  7)  Introduced  some- 
thing new  to  television  last  night — a  four- 
hour  endurance  contest  under  the  generic 
title.  ".Africa." 

Tho:e  who  survived  the  7  to  11  p.m.  con- 
test were  richly  rewarded  with  splendid  color 
film  footage  and  the  low-key  narration  of 
Gregory  Peck.  For  those  who  gave  In  to  the 
temptations  of  entertainment  programs  on 
rival  channels,  hope  remains.  ABC- TV  has 
promised  to  break  the  telecast  Into  four 
equal,  one-hour  segments  and  have  them 
telecast  at  times  suitable  for  school  children. 
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In  the  young  television  business,  obsessed  does  business;  to  Stop  sales  of  handguns  Gun  ownership  among  whites 

with  tonnage  and  faeclnated  with  siich  adjec-  to    minors;    and    to    curb   the    presently  Percent 

tlvea  as  "longest"  and  "most  expensive."  the  nearly  unlimited  importation  of  firearms.  ^<^'« 

"Africa"  evening  was  a  major  achievement,  amounting  to  a  million  weapons  a  year.  Owm      own 

It  was  weU  worth  the  $2  million  production         ^.^  .^  ^^  ^^^^^  effective  firearms  bill                Nationwide 54  4Q 

"p^r«  narration  was  not  the  kind  that  one  the  subcommittee  has  ever  reported.  It 

associates  with   travelogues.  He   referred   to  wUl  help   the  States  enact  and  enforce  ^^^^^                                                 33            ^^ 

Halle  Selaaale's  Ethopla  as  a  place  where  his-  whatever  local  laws  are  necessary  to  con-         Mldwe"st"--I 63  37 

tory  haa  been  suspended.  He  found  most  of  trol  gun  crimes  within  the  States.  It  is         south  .....-.- '. 67  33 

the  population  living  In  "crushing  poverty"  essential,  because  without  Federal  con-         West  ..- 59  41 

and  a  look  at  the  individuals  was  called  a  jroig  on  the  interstate  shipment  of  guns,  „^,„    ownershio   is  concentrated   more  In 

"Shattering"  human  portrait.                                          gtate   gun   law   can  be    avoided  by  thf^u^Hndt^he. Midwest  than   "other 

Anthropologists  have  assured  us  that  man           •'   ,               °„ ,. ,,^,     ., ^^n^  ^-  souin   ana    me   iviiawest   iiidii   m   ocner 

survived  Ind  became  supreme  because  of  the  Purchase  of  a  gun  through  the  mails  or  parts  of  the  country.  The  East,  where  the 

power  of   his  brain    A   different   view   came  1"  ^  neighboring  State  with  lax  laws.  fewest    own    guns,    is    also    the    area    where 

from   Brltlah    archeologlst   Dr.    Louis   S.    B.         The  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer-  gun  owners   would   be   least  wining    (46-,  i 

Leakey    who  thinks  that  the  first  man  lived  icans.    including    gun    owners,    demand  '^o  use  their  firearms  against  fellow  citizens. 

at  Olduval  Gorge  In  north-central  Tanzania,  stronger  gun  controls.  In  fact,  the  ma-  The  cross  section  of  white  gun  owners  was 

East  Africa.  jority  of  Americans,  including  the  ma-  *^.?,^',„^  „„„  „,„  ^^,„  „„„  .„  „v,^,  „,,,«, 

Man  survived,  he  guessed,  because  he  made  \^,^^^    ^f    gun    owners,    favor    far    more  ^eoole fn  cLe  ofTrlo?^"  ' 

such  a  poor  meal  for  predatory  animals  "He  stringent    gun    Control    measures    than  P«ople '"  "^^^^  of  a  riot . 

doesnt  smell  nice;  he  doesn  t  taste  nice,'  said  ^,„    "„   ,„„„„„„„„   a^^^..^!,,.,  f^  o /-ou,,,^  U se  gun  to  shoot  people  in  not 

Dr.  Leakey.  He  added  another  unflattering  those  S.  1  proposes.  Accordmg  to  a  Gallup  Gun  owners 

possibUity:  "Or  perhaps  both."  PoU  conducted  a  year  ago.  68  percent  of  would  use    Not  use 

Peck  showed  particular  restraint  In  Intro-  all   Americans,   including   56   percent  of  Percent      Percent 

duclng  a  young  Peace  Corps  teacher  named  all  gun-owning  Americans,  favor  a  law  Nationwide 55  45 

Jonathan    Peck,    who    works    In    Tanzania,  to  require  a  person  to  obtain  a  police  per-  bv  region 

Jonathan  Is  the  son  of  Gregory  and  Greta  mit  before  he  or  she  could  buy  a  gun.         East    -  46  54 

Rice  Peck.  According  to  a  Harris  poll  released  only        Midwest    54  46 

African  Sfem/a'ftrTb^fw^fare  and 'S  ^    ^ays    a.go.    66    percent    of    white    gun         South 58  42 

of  m''(^"icarfacnit'e8^  Peck  contrasted  the  U.S.  Owners  favor  passage  of  a  law  by  Con-        West -  59  41 

ratio  of  one  physician  to  730  persons  with  the  gress  to  require  all  persons  to  register  all  The  willingness  to  use  guns  against  other 
African  ratio  of  one  physician  to  20,000  gun  purchases,  no  matter  where  they  are  people  seems  to  be  related  to  white  gun  own- 
persons,  made.  The  Harris  poll  shows  majority  ers'    attitudes   toward    a   national   firearms 

At  one  grade  school  a  teacher  taught  chJl-  support  in  all  areas  of  the  country  for  control    law.    Although    a    majority    In    the 

dren  to  use  the  English   word  "shoes."  As  ^  Federal  registration  statute  South  and  West  favor  such  legislation,  the 

the    children    repeated     key     phrases,     the          g    ^  ^^^^  ^^^     ^^^j^^            ^^j^j^^,^  ^^  ^d  MldwL't'"  '^'°'  "'  '"'  '''"'  '""  '""^  ^' 

camera  concentrated  on  the  bare  feet.  .    .           ,                ..      ..         „        ,         ..   .  and  Midwest. 

The  program  was  well  served  by  newsman  stringent  as  registration.  Nor  does  it  in-  ^he  cross  section  of  white  gun  owners  was 

Howard    K.    Smith's    brisk    description    of  terfere  with  the  interests  of  sportsmen  asked: 

Africa's  political  leaders  and  by  Slgne  Hasso's  and  legitimate  gun  enthusiasts.  Sports-  "Do  you  favor  or  oppose  federal  laws  which 

reading  from  Isak  Dlnesen's  "Out  of  Africa."  men  will  still  be  able  to  purchase  rifles  would  control  the  sale  of  guns,  such  as  mak- 

In  all.  It  was  certainly  a  beneficial,  worth-  and  shotguns  in  any  State  in  the  Union  Ing   all   persons  register   all    gun   purchases 

while  undertaking.  The  eight  months  that  and   handguns  from   any   dealer   within  "°  matter  where  they  buy  them?" 

producer  James   Fleming's   nine  production  ^Yieir  owii'state,  including   dealers  who  REGISTRATION  OF  ALL  GUNS 

units  spent  collecting  this  material  m^^^^^  ^^^^  through  the  mail.  Ample  al-     

have  succeeded  In  ridding  some  U.S.  citizens  ,                  ,        ,             j     c            l-  p^rr.nt 

of  the  Hollywood  stereotype  of  Africa.  Cer-  lowance  Is  also  made   for  antique   gun  ^^^^^      Percent    ^^^^^^ 

talnly  Fleming  has  given  ABC-TV  a  remark-  enthusiasts.  But  the  growing  public  de- ;; 

able  library  of  material  on  this  continent.  mand  for  stringent  gun  control  should 

The  four  hours  did.  of  course,  deal  In  some  be  met  by  prompt  congressional  passage  All  white  gun  owners.       fA           zs            ° 

monumental  trivia  along  with  political  re-  of  S.  1,  which  will  help  the  States  pro-  By  region; 

alltlee  and  Africa's  mammoth  collection  of  tect  their  own  citizens  from  mail-order  l^^}    ; ?2  ii  f 

problems.  The  trivia,  however    was  needed  assassins,  teenage  gunmen,  and  armed  ^Ju,"    62  27  ll 

both  to  sustain  visual  interest  and  to  give  „_4„,nj,i,  We', 56  40  4 

the  hardiest  viewer  a  little  relief.  Liuiuiiais.  ^  .w    .  .v.    rr  . 

Mr,  It  HiHn't  turn  »fl/'h  vipwcr  intn  Bn  In  I  ^^SK  unanlmous  consent  that  the  Har- 

sta^n°t  exper'tVr  MrTca'^'SaV^TuTdn^t'^b:  do";  ris  and  Gallup  polls  and  President  John-  Jl^^^^^^^  ^^^  raisTd^iopIeTfelr"  for 

in   four   hours  or,   for   that   matter.   In   400  son's  letter  to  Congress  on  flrearms  COn-  Cr  saf^u    ThlTw's  evldfnt'^irthe  repH^^ 

»»o^8  trol  be  printed  In  the  Record.  ^^  ^^^  ^    ^y^^  „oss  section  of  whites  to  this 

"Africa."  however,  did  give  ABC-TV  and         There   being   no  objection,   the  items  question: 

indeed  all  of  television  a  new,  fresh  reason  ^.gre  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  "Do  you  fear  that  in  a  riot  your  own  home 

to  be  proud.  as  follows:  or  neighborhood  might  be  affected?" 

^-^-^^^•^-—                                                  The   Harris   Survey  might  BE  AFFECTED  BY  RIOT 

AMERICANS  WANT  FIREARMS                                    ^^^  ^°"'^  Harris)  — — 

CONTROL  ^  national  survey  Indicates  that  27  mil-  reicem 

lion   white   Americans,   representing   54%    of  Might  be      Not  be      Not  sure 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  7  days  the   nation's  homes,   own   guns.   A  majority 

ago.  President  Johnson  urged  Congress  oi   gun   owners  say   they   would   use   their 

to  enact  promptly  S.  1,  the  State  Fire-  weapons  to  "shoot  other  people  in  case  of  a  Total  whites _34 58 8 

_,      .      ,    7     I  . »„..  „r   incT    f^  riot."  Large  numbers  of  white  people  in  this  d,  :„„„.. 

arms  Control  Assistance  Act  Of  1967.  to  ,„„^,,,.    ^^..^     apparently     ^ven     serious  ^'TnZnm                     4i            49            10 

help  answer  the  rising  gun  crime  rate  thought  to  seif-protection,  and  one  person  ;5,ocflto'$9.999...;;..       33           60            7 

and  to  help  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  m  every  three  believes  that  his  own  home  JIO.OOO  and  over 32  62  6 

of    juveniles,    criminals,    and    potential  or  neighborhood  might  be  affected  by  a  riot.      • 

rioters.                                                                              it  would   be  a  mistake,  however,  to  con-  Low-Income  whites,  many  of  whom  live  In 

Yesterday     the    Senate    Juvenile    De-  elude  from  this  evidence  that  most  whites  fringe  neighborhoods  alongside  Negroes,  are 

llnouencv   Committee   responded    to   the  welcome  the  idea  of  unrestricted  arms.  To  most  apprehensive. 

D  ^S-cron;,Tcfh!arfnrnvinc^^^  the  Contrary,  by  a  decisive  66-to-28%  margin.  It   should  be  pointed   out.   however,   that 

President  s  request  by  approving  a  strong  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^   S^^^.^y^   reported   that   when 

gun  bill  designed  to  stop  interstate  mail-  congress  which  would  require  that  all  per-  both   Negroes   and   whites   were   asked   how 

order  sales  of  all  firearms,  except  to  11-  sons  "register  all  g-an  purchases  no  matter  they  feel  about  their  personal  safety  on  the 

censed  dealers;  to  stop  over-the-counter  where  they  buy  them."  streets,  Negroes  were  far  more  anxious  than 

handgun  sales  to  any  person  who  does         Gun   ownership   shows   wide    variants    by  whites.  Fear  of  violence  does   not  seem   to 

not  reside  In  the  State  where  the  seller  regions  of  the  country:  show  any  color  line. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  14,  1966]  Last  year,  two  million  guns  were  sold  in  SALE    OF    SURPLUS    GOVERNMENT 

The  GAixtn*  Poll  :  GrN  Owners  Themselvss  *^e  United  States.  Many  of  them  were  sold  ARMS   TO    THE    PUBLIC 

Pavob  Curbs  ^  hardened   criminals,  snipers,  mental  de- 

PRiNCETON,   N.J.,   September    13  -Few   Is-  f*"'^'^^'    rapists,    habitual    drunkards    and  Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 

sues   spark   such   heated   reactions   as   gun  ^"^tl^     .'                   ,     »>,<  ^  ^'^  astonished  to  learn  that  members 

controls,    and    few    Issues    are    so    widelv  -rhlv!  f  ^     ^"^^      ,          v,  ,^  of  the  Detroit  Police  Department  cannot 

misunderstood.                                                   "  poLt  on  a  <ia°rk  mTstre°eVor  an  a?^^  ^^^^^ase  surplus  army   carbines,  which 

some  Of  the  opposition  to  the  registration  ^^^y  In  a  house  whLe  children  are" leeplng  ^^^y  deem  essential  to  their  work,  unless 

of  guns  comes  from  those  who  think  that  ^./„^                      ^j^^              where  we  can  they  first  jom  and  pay  dues  to  the  Na- 

s  %rSo?osTdru"^i^  ^Th^ibft^rp^r^:  ^z:  s^^rrSnfu'e:  TT^ "'  r.  ?r^'  ^'"^  ^""=^^^^°^^  °^-  °'"  °^  ^^  ^- 

£on  from  owning  a  gun-either  for  sport  or  ^^InTtlJ'AV >^'^l^^^^^                    "'''^^''  ^'^'''^^■ 

protectlon-but  would  require  that  a  record  StThe  t^^^t  '  ^'f^"  °/,^'"^f^^^  I    have    written    to    the    distinguished 

L  made  of  the  name  or  ?he  gun  purchaser.  Tsocfety^to  bu^aTd  useTweap^n  of  de\"\  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 

The   purpose    of   such   a    law    would    be    to  and  disorder-when  existing  statTlaws  would  Committee  urging  an  investigation  and 

keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  persons  with  no^  g^en  allow  the  same  person  to  drive  a  ^  review  of  existing  laws  and  regulations 

a   criminal    record    the   mentally   disturbed  car.  or  to  vote.  which  govern  the  sa)e  of  surplus  Govern- 

and  others  unqualified  to  handle  weapons.  Last  February,  after  an  exhaustive  report  ment  firearms 

The  mood  Of  the  public  for  nearly  three  by  the  National  Crime  Commission  I  recom-  Mter  contacting'  officials  of  the  Armv 

decades  has  been  to  Impose  controls  on  the  mended  that  ihp  rnntrr«i=  »r,-,-r  tn^  c,„V„  Aitei  coniacuni,  omciais  oi  inc  Aimy 

sale  and  possession  Of  weapons.  ^Ire^rms  Sntro,  Aa  ofil^T- "^m^  ^^^^"^^    Command,    the    Office    of    the 

The  survey  questions  and  findings:  gun  control  bill  I  proposed  since  I  be-ame  ^"^'^^'^  Director  of  Civilian  Marksman- 

■■Would  you  favor  or  oppose  a  law  which  President.  That  legislation  is  designed  to  stop  ^^ip.  and  the  National  Rifle  Association, 

would  require  a  person  to  obtain   a  police  interstate  mail   order  sales  of  all   firearms  I  am  convinced  tnat  something  is  seri- 

permit  be/ore  he  or  she  could  buy  a  gun?-  stop     over-the-counter     sales     of     firearms!  ously  wrong  with  procedures  now  in  ef- 

[Percentage]  other  than  rifles  and  shotguns,  to  anv  person  fect 

All       Gun  ^^^Joe^^ot  reside  in  the  St^te  in  ^inch  the  It  is   my  understanding  that,   under 

persons  owners  f ""  '^°^  business,  stop  sales  of  handguns  nresent  law  and  Armv  regulations    onlv 

Vpc                                                  fiR          cfi  to  any  person  under  21.  and  sales  of  rifles  and  Pi^=>eni  idw   anoAimy   regulations.  om\ 

1^     00          00  shotguns  to  any  person  under  18,  and  curb  "^enibers  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 

No    opinronl                         ""      3            3  imports  of  firearms  into  the  United  States.  ^'°"  ^nd  its  affiliated  units  are  eligible  to 

" Despite  the  urgency,  however,  the  bill  has  purchase  usable  .surplus  arms  and  am- 

Those  who  favor  such  a  law:  not  been  enacted  by  Congress  and  has  not  as  munition,  including  carbines    The  Gov- 

1.  Too  many  people  get  guns  who  are  Ir-  yet  been  reported  out  of  the  Senate  or  House  eniment  sells  a  surnlus  carbine  fo'-  S-'O- 
responsible,  mentallv  HI.  retarded,  trigger  subcommittees.  ., -,  Ia  1  surplus  caroine  lo.  5-U- 
happy.  criminals.       "  The  challenge  of  anv  gun  control  bill  i=  to  ^l^ '^^     ^°-'^'     '''"^,^     ^"'^^     handling 

2.  It  would  save  lives.  keep  weapons  from  the  hands  of  the  dan-  Charge— commercially,    such    a    carbine 

3.  It's  too  easy  to  get  guns.  gerous  ana  still  permit  the  law  abiding  cltl-  ^^^'^  ^°'"  between  $60  and  $80. 

4.  It  would  be  a  help  to  the  police.  zen  to  acquire  them.  In  effect,  the  Government  has  made 

5.  It  would  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  Tlie  Administration's  bill  meets  ihat  chal-  the  National  Rifle  Association  a  private 
teenagers.  'enge^  It  Ls  directed  primarily  at  the  criminal  organization,  its  exclusive  sales  agent  for 

Reasons  of  those  who  oppose  such  a  law:  use  of  firearms.  Its  basic  approach  is  to  limit  surolus   armv   rifles    As   a   rnnsMnpnr^e 

1.  Such  a  law  would  take  awav  the  in-  out-of-state  purchases  and  InterFtate  miil-  ,,  ^  7?  '  .  ^f  consequence, 
dlvldual's  rights.  order  sales  of  firearms.  This  will  allow  State  Government     indirectly     promotes 

2.  Such  a  law  wouldn't  work— people  and  local  authorities  to  exercise  such  con-  membership  in  the  NRA.  which  levies  a 
would  still  get  guns  If  they  wanted  to.  trols  as  the  people  of  their  own  communities  Standard   fee  of   $5   in  connection   with 

3.  People  need  guns  for  protection.  believe  are  warranted.  each  application. 

■■Which   of  those   three  plans  would   you  Recently,   for  example,   the   State  of  New  Mv  office  has  verified  reports  that  dur- 

prefer  for  the  use  of  guns  by  persons  under  Jersey  enacted  its  own  gun  control   legisla-  ing  the  past  2  months  about  400  Detroit 

the  age  of  18— forbid  their  use  completely,  tlon.  During  the  first  six  months  of  its  oper-  nolicemen   have   fled   NRA   membprshln 

pttt  restrictions  on  their  use.  or  co7it:nue  as  atlon  more  than  "■:    of  the  prosDoctUe  ewi  P^'^'^.™^"   "^^"^   ^-f^   ^^^   meniDersnip 

at  present  with  few  regulations?-  purchasers  had  prior  criminal  records    Over  applications  in  order  to  qualify  for  pur- 

[Percentagel  5"*°  individuals  were  denied  licenses  to  buy  "^"^^  °^  surplus  army  carbines. 

All       Gun  S"^  because  they  were  hardened  criminals,  ^^  ^  Understand  it,  under  established 

persons  owners  °^   alcoholics,   or  drug  addicts  or  mentallv  procedures,   the    NRA    forwards   a   pur- 

Forbld  use 27          17  unstable— 540  people  to  whom  guns  were  not  chase    application     to    the    U.S.    Army 

Restrictions  on  use 55         59  ^^^  *°°'^  °^  ^  sportsman  but  the  potential  Weapons    Command:    copies    are    then 

Continue  as  at  present 15          22  Instruments  of  terror  and  violence   Think  of  furnished    to    the    Director    of    Civilian 

No  opinion 3           2  the  tragedy  and  the  wast*  this  has  avoided.  Marksmanship    and    the    Treasurv    De- 

The  measure  now  before  Congress  is  aimed  _.          ^          ^      ,        ,                     „       ,. 

THE  WHITE  HO.SE.  solely  at  keeping  deadly  weapons  out  of  the  P^^"^^^^',  ^'^^   '^'   ^^''Z  ''   ^""u^^'  J" 

Washington.  September  14   1967.  '«Tong    hands.    It    interferes    neither    with  sponsible  for  approving  the  applicant. 

Hon.  John  W.  McCormack.  sportsmen  nor  law-abiding  citizens  with  a  After  a  purchase  request  is  received  by 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  legitimate  need.  This  legislation  will  impose  the  Army.   2   months   are   normally   re- 

Washington,  D.C.                        '  "°   ''^al   Inconvenience  on   gun   buyers    But  quired  to  process  the  application. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  August  of  last  year,  un«ler  any  circumstances,  who  would  meas-  At  one  time,  States  and  local  munlcl- 

a  demented  sniper  sat  with  an  arsenal  of  ^re  Inconvenience  against  the  personal  safe-  palities  were  eligible  to  purchase  Army 

weapons  at  the  top  of  a  University  tower  ty  and  security  of  thousands  of  .American  gj^^g    firearms    under    Armv    regula- 

and    coldly    and    svstematlcally    killed    and  ciiizeas.'                                                                         *4„,,„     tj„„.„,.„„    ♦>,«..«    ,i„*i              „ 

maimed  44  Americans.  The   passage   of   an   effective   gun   control  tions.   How  e\er    those   regulations   were 

The    horror    of    that    senseless    slaughter  statute  can  be  an  important  step  in  provid-  rescinded  in   1965.  While  It  might  have 

shocked   the   entire  Nation.  Yet.   todav,    13  'ng  a  climate  of  security  for  all  our  citizens,  been  desirable  to  tighten  those  regula- 

months  later.  Congress  has  failed  to  enact  ^^  can  help  them  enjoy  the  right  to  travel  tions  or  to  impose  reasonable  limitations, 

a  gun  control  law.  In  those  Intervening  13  unmolested,    to    walk    without    fear    on    the  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  sales  to 

months,  guns  were  Involved   In  more  than  streets  of  our  cities,  and  to  be  secure  in  their  law-enforcement     agencies    were     com- 

6500    murders,     10,000    suicides,     2,600     ac-  homes.                                                                                nletelv  nrohihiti»r1 rnnkinp  it   npr^pcsorv 

cldental  deaths.  43.500  aggravated  assaults.  Its   passage    will    avoid    senseless   tragedy,  f 'ftnrtivirinil   nnl^P^T,    f.^ 

and  50.000  robberies.  and    promote    the    safety    of    the    American  ^^^  l^^^^^'^^^^  policemen  to  go  through 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  just  re-  people.  tneNKA. 

ported  that  the  use  of  firearms  In  dangerous  As  I  said  today  to  the  International  Asso-  I  believe   the   Senate  Armed  Services 

crimes  Is  on  the  upswing.  For  the  first  six  elation   of   Chiefs   of   Police- talking   about  Committee  should  focus  on  at  least  two 

months  of  1967  there  was  a  24  percent  rise  morality,    speaking   about    crime,    deploring  areas.    First,    the    action    taken    in    1965 

In  the  use  of  guns  in  aggravated  assaults,  37  the  conditions  that  exist  cannot  get  the  job  which      prohibited      sales      of      surplus 

percent  rise  in  the  use  of  weapons  in  rob-  done.  The  time  is  here  and  now  to  stand  up  u-eaaons  to  local  eovprnmpnts  shniilH  Hp 

berlM.  and  vote  against  crime.  rV^vaminpH    TrTo     I   i                ct    ,        ^ 

A  civilized  nation  cannot  allow  this  armed  I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  serve  the  pub-  J  ^*^-^«"'"'ea .  in  a  real  sen.se,  btate  ana 

terror  to  continue.  He  Interest  by  promptly  enacting  this  vital  ^°^'  policemen  are  a  vital  part  of  our 

An  enlightened  Congress  must  not  allow  gun-control  legislation.  Nation's  defense  system, 

it  to  continue.  Sincerely,  Second,  I  believe  the  Armed  Ser%-ices 

The  time  has  come  for  action.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Committee  should   focus  upon   and   re- 
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view  the  existing  statute  which,  in  effect, 
confers  an  exclusive  sales  agency  fran- 
chise upon  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. In  effect,  the  statute  grants  the  as- 
sociation prehminary  authority  to  judge 
the  qualifications  of  Individuals  who  de- 
sire to  purchase  Oovemment  firearms. 
Even  though  the  NRA  has  some  special 
competence.  I  believe  the  authority  con- 
ferred under  the  present  statute  is  far 
too  broad. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  Congress  will 
review  this  whole  situation  and  develop 
some  procedures  that  make  some  sense. 


NEW  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
LENDS  VALUABLE  SUPPORT  TO 
RAILROAD  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  at  long  last  a  group 
has  been  formed  to  speak  fo'  the  inter- 
ests of  the  railroad  pas*engers.  In  the 
long  fight  to  maintain  and  to  improve 
our  railroad  passenger  system,  the  pas- 
senger has  until  now  been  without  a  full- 
time  spokesman.  We  have  heard  from 
the  labor  unions,  the  railroads,  the  equip- 
ment suppliers,  and  Government  ofBcials, 
but  the  people  who  use  the  railroads 
have  been  a  silent  audience  as  we  grap- 
ple with  the  serious  problems  of  trans- 
portation between  our  major  cities. 

The  National  Association  of  Railroad 
Passengers  was  recently  founded  in  Chi- 
cago and  is  now  engaged  In  a  nationwide 
membership  drive.  Its  executive  director 
Is  Anthony  Haswell,  a  Chicago  attorney, 
who  has  already  devoted  a  considerable 
amount  of  his  time  as  a  private  citizen  to 
the  problems  of  maintaining  passenger 
service.  Under  his  leadership  this  new 
organization  will  actively  work  to  develop 
public  support  for  sound  legislation  to 
Improve  passenger  service. 

As  one  long  interested  In  railroad 
problems,  I  welcome  the  creation  of  this 
association.  It  can  be  a  valuable  force 
in  Informing  public  opinion  about  rail- 
road matters  and  in  developing  vital 
grassroots  support  for  sound  Federal 
programs  to  assist  rail  passenger  service. 

For  many  individuals,  both  commuters 
and  intercity  travelers,  good  railroad 
service  is  important  to  the  conduct  of 
their  business  and  their  personal  lives. 
They  represent  a  large  group  whose  in- 
terests need  to  be  represented.  I  am  sure 
they  will  find  an  articulate  spokesman 
in  the  National  Association  of  Railroad 
Passengers.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  association  in  the  years  ahead, 
as  It  lends  its  valuable  support  to  the 
fight  for  good  and  efQcient  pas.senger 
service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
announcement  stating  the  purpose  and 
goals  of  the  National  Association  of  Rail- 
road Passengers  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There   being   no   objection,    the    an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Train  Riders  Open  National  Campaign  To 

Stem    Decline    or    Railboai)    Passenger 

Service 

The  formation  of  a  national  citizens'  orga- 
nization to  preserve  and  promote  railroad 
passenger  service  was  announced  today  by 
Anthony  Has-well,   a  Chicago  attorney  who 


has  played  a  prominent  role  In  fighting  pas- 
senger service  erosion. 

Tne  organization,  known  as  the  National 
Association  of  Railroad  Passengers,  has 
opened  headquarters  in  Chicago  (333  North 
Michigan  Avenue  i  and  has  established  per- 
manent legislative  representation  In  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Association's  Initial  steps  to  attract 
national  membership  Include  a  campaign  of 
full-page  magazine  advertising  and  direct- 
mail  solicitation  of  railroad  users  and  other 
concerned  parties. 

Haswell,  who  Is  executive  director  of  the 
organization,  formerly  was  employed  In  the 
Law  Department  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road. Since  1963  he  has  devoted  much  of  his 
time  appearing  before  regulatory  bodies  and 
other  government  agencies  In  behalf  of  con- 
tinuation and  Improvement  of  rail  passenger 
service 

■Railroad  passenger  service  Is  in  serious 
danger  of  extinction,  and  not  just  the  milk 
runs  and  locals."  Haswell  said.  "The  recent 
effort  to  discontinue  the  popular  California 
Zephyr,  while  temf)orarily  unsuccessful,  is  a 
forecast  of  more  widespread  attempts  to  dis- 
continue long-distance  trains.  The  high- 
speed train  program  for  densely  populated 
areas,  while  a  step  In  the  right  direction,  is 
limited  in  scope.  Even  conunuter  service  is  in 
danger  in  some  localities  despite  the  abso- 
lutely essential  function  it  serves. 

"Rail  passenger  service  is  a  valuable  na- 
tional asset."  Haswell  declared.  "The  train 
is  safer,  often  faster,  and.  for  many  of  us. 
more  relaxing  than  the  auto;  more  comfort- 
able and  usually  faster  than  the  bus;  and 
cheaper,  more  relaxing,  and  always  closer  to 
the  scenery  than  the  airplane.  It  is  an  essen- 
tial element  In  our  total  national  transporta- 
tion picture  in  peace  or  war." 

The  Associations  program  Includes 
strengthening  of  legal  controls  over  the  dis- 
continuance of  passenger  trains;  fair  and 
equal  treatment  for  rail  passenger  service  by 
government.  In  relation  to  other  forms  of 
transportation;  and  provision  for  Improved 
rail  passenger  service  in  the  national  trans- 
portation policy  now  being  formulated 

"Our  aim,"  Haswell  stated,  "is  to  bring 
together  enough  people  who  feel  as  we  do  so 
that  our  voice  will  be  heard  and  listened  to 
by  governmental  authorities  and  rail  man- 
agements We  plan  to  give  every  encourage- 
ment to  railroads  that  make  a  consclentlotis 
effort  to  provide  good  service  We  will  oppose 
those  companies  that  deliberately  downgrade 
and  discourage  passenger  business."  he  said. 


VIETNAM   DEMILITARIZED   ZONE 
BARRIER 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  from 
Dongha,  South  Vietnam,  Columnists 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  re- 
port today  on  the  long-range  purposes 
of  the  soon-to-be-built  barrier  along  the 
demilitarized  zone  in  Vietnam.  It  is  seen, 
from  the  vantage  point  of  Quangtri 
Province,  as  the  first  postwar  step  to  be 
taken,  as  a  strategy  for  doing  more  than 
cutting  off  infiltration  from  the  north. 

Behind  the  barrier,  as  the  column, 
which  I  have  taken  from  today's  Wash- 
ington Post,  points  out.  South  Viet- 
namese troops  hopefully  will  shoulder 
more  of  the  burden  of  defending  their 
country's  frontier,  relieving  U.S.  ma- 
rines. The  barrier,  then,  is  a  major  com- 
ponent, these  writers  say,  to  help  South 
Vietnam  defend  itself  against  the  north. 
It  is  built  in  advance,  perhaps  years  in 
advance,  of  the  time  when  we  can  hope 
that  South  Vietnam's  capability  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  task.  In  the  meantime, 
the  barrier  should  help  reduce  the  en- 
emy's   penetration    of    northern    South 


Vietnam  and  bring  the  marines  in  our 
advanced  outposts  along  the  zone  more 
immediate  relief. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Evans-Novak  column  pub- 
lished in  today's  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Viet  Barrier   Seen   as   First   Postwar  Step 
( By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak ) 

Dongha.  South  Vietnam. — Behind  the 
obvious  hope  that  the  barrier  to  be  built 
across  the  top  of  South  Vietnam  will  take  a 
little  of  the  pressure  off  the  hardpressed 
US.  Marines  Is  a  far  more  signlflcant  pur- 
pose. 

The  barrier  concept  is  nothing  less  than 
a  longrange  strategy  for  a  permanently  di- 
vided North  and  South  Vietnam.  Its  chief 
purpose,  then,  is  not  Just  to  ease  the  tactical 
military  situation  in  the  fiercely  contested 
northern  provinces,  but  to  start  building  the 
postwar  machinery.  This,  It  Is  fervently 
hoped,  will  be  needed  within  the  next  few 
years  after  the  Communist  organization  has 
been  uprooted  in  the  hamlets  and  enemy 
fighting  units  have  been  destroyed. 

When  completed  sometime  next  year,  at  a 
probable  cost  of  not  more  than  81  billion 
dollars,  South  Vietnamese  troops  will  begin 
to  take  on  a  larger  share  of  the  war  along 
the  demilitarized  zone.  The  barrier.  In  short, 
will  be  manned  by  native  troops,  not  U.S. 
Marines. 

This,  at  least,  is  the  plan  In  the  back  of 
the  mind  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  and  no  military  commanders  in 
the  field  here  dispute  him.  While  not  wildly 
enthusiastic,  these  commanders  believe  that 
even  the  first  portion  of  the  barrier  along 
an  already  cleared  strip  of  land  called  "the 
trace"  will  make  it  far  more  difficult  for 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  northern  legions  to  penetrate 
deeply  into  Quangtri  Province. 

It  is  only  a  two-minute  hop  by  helicopter 
from  the  advance  Marine  base  here  at 
Dongha  up  to  Conthlen,  the  scene  of  the 
most  savage  fighting  of  the  war  and  only 
one  mile  from  the  DMZ.  Through  the  pelt- 
ing rain,  the  first  portion  of  the  terrain 
cleared  for  the  barrier  is  easily  seen.  It  runs 
from  the  hilltop  Marine  stronghold  of 
Conthlen  east  for  ten  miles  to  Glollnh. 

This  first  stretch  of  the  incipient  barrier 
still  has  neither  fortification  nor  electronic 
devices  Installed,  but  these  will  start  being 
emplaced  soon.  The  work  is  excruciatingly 
slow  and  painful  because  of  Its  easy  access 
to  enemy  rockets  from  across  and  within  the 
DMZ. 

But  from  the  vantage  point  of  Marine  Brig- 
Gen.  Louis  Metzger's  helicopter,  the  military 
advantage  of  the  barrier  becomes  Instantly 
clear.  The  ten  mile  "trace"  covers  the  fiattest 
ground  along  the  whole  45-mlle  DMZ.  It  is 
through  this  inviting  stretch  of  easy  terrain 
that  the  enemy  has  mounted  his  successive 
attacks  on  Conthlen.  slipping  through  in 
twos  and  threes  at  night,  then  regrouping 
for  a  dawn  attack  on  the  Marine  strong- 
hold. Block  this  open  door  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  be  forced  either  west.  Into 
rough  and  hilly  country,  or  east,  into  the 
coastal  swamp  that  parallels  the  South  China 
Sea. 

The  succeeding  portions  of  the  barrier  will 
be  constructed  later,  and  they  will  not  fol- 
low the  natural  contour  of  the  land,  cling- 
ing Instead  to  the  valleys  and  avoiding  the 
mountains.  FYom  Conthlen  to  the  border  of 
Laos,  the  land  rises  from  the  coastal  plain 
steeply  to  a  series  of  razorback  mountains, 
each  one  higher  than  the  last. 

Consequently,  the  barrier  will  not  at  all 
resemble  the  Ill-fated  Maglnot  Line.  It  will 
be  a  series  of  pieces,  like  a  Jagged  fence,  with 
gaps  where  there  are  no  valleys. 
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Details  of  the  fortifications  to  be  built 
within  the  cleared  strip  of  terrain  are  top- 
secret,  but  they  will  Include  the  usual 
border-style  fort  at  periodic  Intervals,  barbed 
wire,  and  highly-sophisticated  electronic  de- 
vices. 

As  long  as  this  war  lasts,  the  enemy  will 
continue  to  Infiltrate  across  the  DMZ,  but 
when  the  barrier  is  completed,  getting  across 
to  attack  our  troops  will  no  longer  be  as 
easy  as  a  midnight  stroll  in  the  park. 

TTie  longer-range  purpose,  however,  is 
more  Important:  The  Johnson  Administra- 
tion Is  now  planning  for  what  Is  hopefully 
defined  here  as  "the  postwar  period"  and 
the  barrier  is  a  major  component,  built  In 
advance,  to  help  South  Vietnam  defend  it- 
self against  the  North  without  500.000  Amer- 
ican troops.  But  that  time  is  still  far,  far  off. 


METRIC  SYSTEM  OP  WEIGHTS  AND 
MEASURES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Scale 
Manufacturers  Association.  Inc.,  has, 
in  the  person  of  Its  executive  secretary. 
Arthur  Sanders,  spoken  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  legislation  proposed  by  Con- 
gressmen George  Miller,  Richard  Ot- 
TiNGER.  Robert  McClory.  Don  Edwards. 
and  me.  authorizing  the  Commerce  De- 
partment to  study  the  feasibility  of  the 
United  States  converting  to  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  In  an 
article  WTitten  for  the  Scale  Journal,  Mr. 
Sanders  has  eloquently  supported  the 
need  for  making  such  a  study  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Sanders'  arguments  are  so  sound, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Is   Congress   Going   To   Forget   All   Abotjt 

the  Metric  System  Again? 
(By    Arthur    Sanders,    executive    secretary. 

Scale  Manufacturers  Association.  Inc.) 

As  these  words  are  written.  It  appears 
highly  probable  that  Congress  will  fall  to 
act  on  Important  resolutions  by  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
gressmen George  P.  Miller  of  California  and 
Richard  Ottlnger  of  New  York.  Bills  have  been 
introduced  by  Congressmen  Don  Edwards 
of  California  and  Robert  McClory  of  Illinois 
also. 

In  case  you've  forgotten.  Senator  Pell  and 
these  Congressmen  want  to  authorize  the 
Commerce  Department  to  make  a  serious 
study  of  Just  exactly  what  might  be  Involved 
if  the  United  States  were  to  forsake  measure- 
ments In  pwunds  and  ounces.  Inches  and  feet, 
and  convert  to  the  more  precise,  easler-to-use 
metric  system. 

Aside  from  the  scientific  and  business  com- 
munities (and  weights  and  measures  people, 
of  course!)  It  seems  awfully  hard  to  get  most 
folks  much  Interested.  At  a  time  when  war. 
race  relations  and  higher  taxes  hold  the  head- 
lines, it  just  doesn't  seem  vital  to  most 
Americans  what  units  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures we  use  .  .  .  and  more's  the  pity  for  that. 
The  United  States  Is  fast  finding  Itself  stand- 
ing alone  as  we  stand  pat  and  take  no 
action  ...  or,  worse  still,  seek  no  hard  fact3 
on  what  might  be  involved  If  we  got  in  step 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  this  vital 
matter. 

George  Washington.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
James  Madison,  and  John  Qulncy  Adams  (to 
mention  only  a  few  Presidents)  each  in  turn 
called  ufK)n  Congress  to  take  definitive  ac- 
tion in  the  weights  and  measures  field.  We're 
still  waiting. 

Washington,  our  first  President,  called 
upon  the  First  Congress  to  establish  a  uni- 
form system  of  weights  and  measures.  It  was 


much  needed.  In  the  early  days  of  our  Re- 
public, weights  and  measures  were  chaotic. 
As  John  Perry  has  pointed  out  in  his  book. 
Tlie  Story  of  Standards,  in  those  times  a 
bushel  of  oats,  for  example,  varied  all  the 
way  from  32  pounds  in  Connecticut  to  36 
pounds  In  the  Washington  Territory.  There 
were  many  different  "gallons".  French.  Dutch, 
Spanish  and  English  weights  and  measures 
were  in  use  in  different  areas  of  the  United 
States.  It  hurt  trade  and  confused  business. 

Instead  of  setting  up  a  unified  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  Congress  responded  by 
appointing  a  Committee  .  .  .  which  asked  the 
first  Secretary  of  State.  Thomas  Jefferson,  to 
recommend  what  ought  to  be  done.  Jefferson 
gave  his  recommendations  .  .  .  and  nothing 
was  done  about  them. 

In  1817.  Congress  got  around  to  looking 
Into  the  matter  of  a  national  weights  and 
measures  law  again.  Another  Committee 
asked  then  Secretary  of  State  John  Qulncy 
Adams  what  ought  to  be  done.  The  younger 
Adams'  report  on  weights  and  measures  is  the 
most  famous  and  scholarly  treatise  on  the 
subject  up  to  modern  times.  It  Is  a  classic 
study.  But  no  action  resulted  from  It.  either. 

Finally,  the  welter  of  confusing,  conflict- 
ing standards  of  weights  and  measures  be- 
came an  Intolerable  burden  on  business  and 
trade.  A  Treasury  Department  employee. 
Ferdinand  Hassler,  acting  on  his  own,  virtu- 
ally "adopted"  a  system  of  weights  and 
measures  for  the  United  States — and  made 
his  decision  stick.  Hassler  collected  stand- 
ards from  Europe  and  adapted  these  to 
American  use.  'Trade,  commerce — and  the 
collection  of  taxes— demanded  that  standard 
units  of  weights  and  measures  which  meant 
the  same  thing  to  all  men. 

When  Congress  found  out  what  Hassler 
was  doing,  instead  of  being  unhappy,  it 
seems  to  have  heaved  a  collective  sigh  of  re- 
lief, and  passed  a  Resolution  urging  him  to 
hurry  along  with  his  work. 

.So  far.  so  good — In  spite  of  the  delay. 
Hassler's  units  of  weights  and  measures  were 
adopted  by  the  states  .  .  .  the  basis  for  our 
present  system. 

Critics  of  Congress  have  often  pointed  a 
scornful  finger  at  our  national  legislature  for 
its  reluctance  to  pass  laws  In  the  weights  and 
measures  field.  But.  In  some  ways.  It  may  be 
a  sign  of  Congressional  prudence  and  wis- 
dom— rather  than  the  reverse.  Taxes  may  go 
up  or  down,  alliances  may  be  formed  or 
broken.  But.  when  you  go  messing  around 
with  the  weights  and  measures  laws.  It  Is 
controversial  as  well  as  Important.  Chaos 
can  result  If  you  don't  know  what  you're 
doing.  As  Kings  and  even  Dictators  have 
found,  It  Isn't  merely  a  matter  of  "passing 
a  l.'iw".  Usage  must  follow  .  .  .  custom  Is 
important. 

But  where  does  that  leave  us  In  the  Im- 
portant matter  of  studying  the  metric  sys- 
tem? In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  Inac- 
tion and  lack  of  hard  facts  hurt  but 
perhaps  not  too  much.  Modern  science  and 
technology,  however,  has  transformed  the 
world  beyond  recognition  from  what  It  was 
m  Jefferson's  time,  for  example.  Then  it 
might  take  a  clipper  ship  two  years  to  Jour- 
ney— say— to  China  and  return.  Today,  the 
transmission  of  news  is  Instantaneous.  De- 
fense needs,  commerce,  trade  and  travel  have 
been  accelerated  to  the  same  ratio. 

WE    OUGHT    TO    HAVE     FACTS.     INFORMATION 

The  Resolutions  of  Senator  Pell  and  Con- 
gressman Ottlnger  call  for  studies  .  .  .  not 
for  legislation  compelling  anybody  to  do  any- 
thing. In  a  matter  as  important  as  weights 
and  measures,  it's  absolutely  iital  to  have 
the  best  facts  and  the  most  Informed,  Im- 
partial opinion  that  It  is  possible  to  have. 
Every  single  thing  that  man  wears,  eats,  or 
uses  have  been  weighed  or  measured  at  least 
once — and  often  many  times  In  Its  manu- 
facture, processing,  distribution  or  sale. 

What  might  be  involved  In  the  wider  use 
of  the  metric  system  In  the  United  States? 
If  America  ultimately  switched  over  to  It? 


For  years,  we've  had  debates  and  discus- 
sions. But  most  of  these  are  by  ardent  adto- 
cates  or  ardent  opponents  of  the  metric 
system. 

The  work  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards of  the  Commerce  Etepartment  com- 
mands universal  respect  among  Informed 
and  Intelligent  people.  It  Is  neither  an  advo- 
cate nor  an  opponent  of  the  metric  system. 
Why  not  let  such  an  Informed.  Impartial 
study  be  made?  Then  the  discussion  could 
be  clarified.  Decisions,  If  any,  could  be  made 
on  a  more  informed  basis. 

Since  1866,  the  metric  system  has  been 
legal  but  not  compulsory  in  the  United 
States — by  Act  of  Congress  which  provided 
a  conversion  table  to  Hassler's  weights  and 
measures.  Japan.  Korea,  India  and  Great 
Britain  are  recent  converts  to  the  metric 
system.  Some  90%  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion now  uses  it.  The  United  States,  alone 
among  the  great  powers  and  commercial 
nations,  stands  by  our  cumbersome  system 
on  the  basis  of  custom  and  practice. 

As  the  National  Geographic  Society  re- 
cently pointed  out: 

"In  dally  life.  Americans  employ  at  lesist 
85  different  weights  and  measures.  Length 
comes  by  the  inch,  foot,  yard,  chain,  rod. 
furlong,  league,  and  mile.  Area  may  be  in 
square  miles  or  acres.  Volumes  and  weights 
are  stated  in  teaspoons,  quarts,  pecks,  gal- 
lons, barrels,  bushels,  drams,  gills  and  cords. 
There  are  three  dllTerent  tons,  two  pounds. 
three  ounces,  three  quarts  and  three  miles. 
The  United  States'  Inch  differed  from  that 
of  Canada  until  1959." 

The  National  Geographic  Society  notes: 
"Many  of  our  measures  grew  out  of  the 
Egyptian,  Roman,  and  British  gauges  based 
on  the  human  hand  and  foot." 

The  Egyptian  cubit  was  the  distance  be- 
tween the  elbow  and  the  middle  finger  tip. 
The  mile,  from  the  Latin  mille,  or  thousand, 
was  determined  by  the  thousand  double 
steps  of  an  average  Roman  soldier.  King 
Henry  I  established  medieval  England's  yard 
by  measuring  the  distance  between  the  tip 
of  his  finger  and  the  tip  of  his  nose.  An 
early  Scottish  King  defined  the  inch  as  the 
average  -width  of  the  thumbnails  of  three 
men — large,  medium,  and  small." 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  costs  of 
converting  to  the  metric  system  would  be 
high.  But  how  high?  Only  a  factual  study 
can  tell  us  this.  And  also,  perhaps,  how  high 
the  cost  of  continued  inaction  might  be. 
'Way  back  In  1906.  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell'.  Inventor  of  the  telephone  and  one  of 
America's  most  distinguished  scientists,  ad- 
vocated the  metric  system.  "It  Is  a  labor- 
saving  device  of  the  greatest  Importance  and 
value."  Bell  said. 

It  would  be  well  if  Senator  Pell's  Resolu- 
tion ...  or  one  of  the  House  bills  .  .  were 
passed.  Then,  perhaps,  we  would  start  getting 
some  Informed  answers  on  this  Impcrtar.t 
question. 


THIN    ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  President,  in  todays 
edition,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
has  focused  upon  the  remarkable  pero- 
ration of  Defense  Secretary  McNamara. 
which  wound  up  h:s  recent  San  Fran- 
cisco announcement  about  U.S.  plans  to 
construct  a  thin  anti-ballistic-missile 
system.  The  Monitor  does  not  see  Mos- 
cow more  willing  to  give  up  the  power 
struggle,  or  forgo  stirring  up  the  status 
quo,  than  in  the  past.  But  it  does  find 
both  Washington  and  Moscow  more  will- 
ing to  concede  reasonableness  to  each 
other  than  at  any  time  since  the  rela- 
tions between  the  superpowers  began  to 
thaw.  It  was  reasonableness  that  Mr. 
McNamara  called  for  In  San  Francisco. 
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and  it  Is  reasonableness  which  the  world 

needs,  rather  than  a  new  race  toward 

armament. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

that  the  Monitor's  editorial  be  printed  in 

the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Reason.^bleness        _ 

"In  the  end.  the  root  of  man's  security  does 
not  Ue  In  his  weaponry. 

"In  the  end,  the  root  of  man's  security  lies 
In  his  mind. 

"What  the  world  requires  In  Its  22d  Year  of 
the  Atomic  Age  Is  not  a  new  race  to- 
wards armament. 

"What  the  world  requires  In  Its  22d  Year  of 
the  Atomic  Age  Is  a  new  race  toward 
reasonableness." 

These  words  were  part  of  the  remarkable 
peroration  with  which  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  wound  up  his  announcement  in 
San  Francisco  that  the  United  States  had 
decided  on  "Chinese-oriented  ABM  deploy- 
ment " 

By  an  apt  coincidence  Mr  McNamara  was 
speaking  on  the  eve  of  the  formal  opening  in 
New  York  of  the  22d  General  Assembly  ol 
the  United  Nations  With  all  Its  limitations 
and  Imperfections,  the  UN  Is  still  the  best 
instrument  that  men  have  devised  so  far  to 
bring  the  sovereign  states  of  the  world  to- 
ward reasonableness  and  the  rule  of  hiw. 

Pew  have  high  hopes  that  this  latest  UN 
gathering  will  bring  the  world  significantly 
closer  to  a  solution  of  Its  chronic  problems 
and  disputes — hunger,  over-population.  Viet- 
nam, the  Middle  East.  Cyprus,  and  Kashmir, 
to  cite  only  a  few  of  them.  But  there  Is  some- 
thing novel  about  this  22d  General  Assembly. 

For  the  first  time,  this  annual  gathering 
will  be  presided  over  by  the  representative 
of  a  Communist  land.  Romanian  Foreign 
Minister  Manescu.  Admittedly  Romanians 
these  days  are  a  rather  special  brand  of  Com- 
munists. Allied  with  Moscow,  they  have  lines 
out  to  the  non-Communist  West  and  also  try 
to  maintain  amenities  with  Peking.  But  Mr. 
Manescu's  acceptability  as  assembly  presi- 
dent to  both  Moscow  and  Washington— witn- 
out  which  he  would  not  have  got  the  Job — is 
still  a  token  of  the  growing  measure  of  rea- 
sonableness In  relations  between  the  two 
nuclear  superpowers. 

Certainly  the  Russians'  Installation  of  a 
limited  ABM  system  of  their  own  has  played 
no  small  part  in  convincing  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration that  the  United  States  could 
no  longer  stay  n.^ked  In  terms  of  this  latest 
Innovation  In  defense  Yet  Mr.  McNamara 
leaned  over  backwards  to  telegraph  to  Mos- 
cow that  Washington's  decision  to  put  In  an 
ABM  system  did  not  mean  a  sharpening  ol 
American  attitudes  toward  the  Russians.  The 
American  system,  he  Insisted,  was  "designed 
against  a  possible  Chinese  attack."  And 
American  deployment  of  the  system  "In  no 
way  Indicates  that  we  feel  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation  of 
strategic  nuclear  offensive  and  defensive 
forces  Is  any  the  less  urgent  or  desirable" 

He  so  spoke  because  both  Washington  and 
Moscow  are  more  willing  to  concede  reason- 
ableness to  each  other  than  perhaps  at  any 
time  since  the  thaw  began  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  Russians  will  refrain  from 
stirring  the  status  quo  when  It  Is  to  their 
advantage  to  do  so.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  power  struggle  between  them  Is  over. 
But  It  does  mean  that  both  recognize  the 
responsibilities  which  go  with  being  a  nu- 
clear superpower — If  the  world  Is  not  to  be 
blown  to  smithereens. 

This  Is  a  measure  of  reasonableness  for 
which  we  can  be  grateful,  even  If  we  regret 
that  It  was  still  not  broad  enough  to  make 
unnecessary  the  mutual  deployment  of  ABM 
systems. 


FRANCIS  X.  GALLAGHER,  OUT- 
STANDING MAR"n.AND  PUBLIC 
SERVANT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  a  large  company  in  Balti- 
more City  has  presented  an  annual 
award  for  outstanding  contributions  in 
high  school  athletics  known  as  the  "un- 
sung hero  award."  This  annual  award  is 
given  to  that  player  in  high  school  foot- 
ball and  lacrosse  in  the  Mai-yland  Scho- 
lastic Association  who,  although  having 
gone  unnoticed  by  the  press  and  most 
fans,  has  provided  steady  and  inspira- 
tional leadership  on  the  football  or  la- 
crosse field.  Often  the  recipient  is  an 
offensive  football  lineman  who  has 
tenaciously  protected  his  quarterback 
and  cor^istently  opened  the  holes  in  the 
opposing  line.  On  other  occasions  the 
award  is  given  to  a  defensive  captain  or 
middle  linebacker  who  has  displayed 
constant  and  steady  performance  al- 
though his  work  may  have  gone  un- 
noticed because  of  a  more  colorful  or 
spectacular  defensive  player  on  the  same 
team.  Over  the  years,  the  unsung  hero 
award  has  become  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant awards  a  high  school  boy  in  the 
Baltimore  area  can  earn.  This  award 
brings  the  unsung  hero  to  the  public's 
attention:  he  has  already  earned  respect 
of  his  fellow  teammates  long  before  he 
receives  the  award. 

Mr.  President,  there  should  be  an  im- 
sung  hero  award  for  citizen  contribution 
in  the  field  of  public  service  and  civic 
activities.  If  such  an  award  is  ever  de- 
veloped at  the  national  level,  Maryland 
has  a  unanimous  choice  for  receipt  of 
the  national  award.  My  reference  is  to 
Francis  Xavier  Gallagher,  lawyer,  public 
.servant,  civic  leader,  businessman,  father, 
and  advisor  to  many  of  the  principal 
political  leaders  in  the  Free  State. 

I  first  met  Frank  Gallagher  when  we 
were  both  students  at  the  Umversity  of 
Maryland  School  of  Law.  As  any  law  stu- 
dent can  tell  you.  studying  law  Ls  no  part- 
time  occupation.  However,  Frank  Gal- 
lagher had  the  mental  dexterity  and 
physical  stamina  to  work  for  his  ma.ster's 
degree  in  political  science  at  the  Johns- 
Hopkins  University,  work  as  a  part-time 
reporter  for  the  Baltimore  Sun.  teach  at 
Loyola  College,  and  assist  in  an  investi- 
gation for  tiie  Baltimore  City  solicitor's 
ofQce — all  at  the  same  time  he  was  com- 
piling an  enviable  record  at  the  Mary- 
land law  school.  This  excellent  perform- 
ance in  a  variety  of  activities  has  been 
typical  of  Frank  Gallagher's  career  from 
that  day  to  this. 

Mr.  Gallagher's  political  acumen  is 
well  known  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  respected  political  ad- 
visors to  the  leaders  of  the  Free  State  of 
both  parties.  He  may  well  have  been 
elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land at  the  age  of  38  had  he  chosen  this 
cour.se  of  service. 

As  a  Knight  of  Saint  Gregory,  he  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  Cath- 
olic laymen  in  the  United  States.  He  is 
the  principal  legal  adviser  to  Lawrence 
Cardinal  Shehan.  Maryland's  great 
churchman.  In  addition,  he  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  attor- 
neys In  the  field  of  church  law  in  the 
United  States. 


I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  in  the 
Maryland  House  of  Delegates  with  Frank 
Gallagher.  Frank  Gallagher  now  has  the 
great  opportunity  to  breath  new  life  Into 
the  Maryland  Legislature  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Maryland  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion and  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
the  legislative  branch. 

Frank  Gallagher  s  service  to  the  State 
of  Maryland  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  legal,  political,  and  legislative 
worlds.  He  has  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Baltimore  City  Hospital  board,  as 
regional  chairman  for  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Hibernian  Society,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Maryland's  Fair  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  the  Citizens'  Hous- 
ing and  Planning  Association.  In  1965, 
he  was  named  Holy  Name  Man  of  the 
Year  and  before  that  he  was  named 
Young  Man  of  the  Year  by  the  junior 
chamber  of  commerce.  Frank  Gallagher 
is  also  active  in  the  business  world.  As 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Equitable  Trust  Co.  and  the  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Co.,  two  of  Maryland's  most 
prestigious  banking  institutions,  he  has 
a  key  voice  in  many  vital  business  deci- 
sions. 

I  am  proud  to  claim  Prank  Gallagher 
as  a  friend.  Maryland  is  proud  to  claim 
him  as  one  of  its  most  energetic  and 
faithful  servants. 

Recently  there  appeared  in  the  Balti- 
more Catholic  Review  an  article  which 
outlined  FYancis  X.  Gallagher's  con- 
tribution to  his  State,  his  city,  and  his 
church. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
very  informative  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Archdiocesan   Lawyer:    A  One-Man  Who's 
Who 
(By  A.  E.  P.  Wall) 
Francis  X.  Gallagher  of  the  law  firm  of 
Tydlngs.  Rosenberg  and  Gallagher  was  sit- 
ting on  the  edge  of  his  bed.  He  had  Just  hung 
up  the  telephone,  and  it  was  to  ring  again 
before  we  had   a  chance  to  trade  ft  dozen 
words. 

There  were  magazines  on  the  radiator, 
books  on  the  window  sills  and  newspapers  on 
the  table.  The  room  had  the  tubes,  cranks 
and  other  familiar  symbols  of  Blue  Cross 
accommodations,  but  the  hospital  hush  was 
missing. 

A  doctor  poked  his  head  through  the  door- 
way Just  as  the  phone  went  back  Into  Its 
cradle.  The  doctor  smiled  and  handed  over 
some  documents  concerning  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital,  now  under  construction.  The  pa- 
tient who  received  them  Is  chairman  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  Building  Committee,  but  at 
the  time  he  was  undergoing  some  tests  and 
a  checkup  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

The  patient,  39  years  old.  Is  healthy 
enough  for  any  two  men.  He  has  to  be  be- 
cause he  does  the  work  of  any  two  or  three 
men.  Right  now  he's  In  Annapolis,  where  he 
Is  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  at 
the  Maryland  Constitutional  Convention. 

Frank  Gallagher  Is  a  law  partner  of  United 
States  Senator  Joseph  Tydlngs  and  he  Is  at- 
torney for  the  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore. 
These  two  associations,  along  with  his  cur- 
rent work  in  the  state  capital,  typify  his  life- 
time devotion  to  Church  and  to  public 
duty — and  his  view  of  politics  as  a  fascinat- 
ing element  of  community  service. 
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He  was  a  21-year-old  law  student  when  he 
ran  as  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  in  1950,  and  won.  He's  been  a 
key  campaigner  for  Senator  Tydlngs  as  well 
as  for  two  Presidents,  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Frank  Gallagher  is 
watching  today  with  his  customary  interest 
as  another  election  day  approaches.  This  time 
the  candidate  for  mayor  of  Baltimore  Is 
Thomas  D'Alesandro,  ih,  who  was  Frank's 
boyhood  chum  at  Loyola  High  School  and  his 
classmate  at  both  Loyola  College  and  the 
University  of  Maryland  Law  School. 

"His  father  was  a  congressman  when  I  met 
him,"  Mr.  Gallagher  recalled.  Later,  as  Balti- 
more's mayor,  the  senior  Mr.  D'Alesandro  of- 
fered young  Prank  Gallagher  a  Job  as  his 
secretary.  Mr.  Gallagher  didn't  take  the  Job, 
but  he  did  become  an  assistant  city  solicitor 
during  the  D'Alesandro  administration. 

an    INTLUENTIAL    FIGURE 

Today  that  young  lawyer  Is  one  of  the  most 
quietly  Influential  fig\ires  In  this  part  of  the 
country  It  Is  largely  a  selfless  Influence,  ap- 
plied In  behalf  of  better  housing,  a  broader 
exercise  of  civil  rights,  responsible  govern- 
ment. Improved  health  conditions,  religious 
freedom  and  understanding  and — as  if  those 
aren't  enough  to  concern  one  busy  man — 
labor  and  racial  harmony. 

Mr.  Gallagher  makes  as  many  speeches  as 
most  candidates  for  office,  and  he  makes 
them  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  But  he 
goes  much  further  than  Just  talking  about 
the  things  he  believes  In. 

If  you  want  an  Idea  of  what  one  person  can 
do.  we'll  have  to  back  up  a  few  years. 

Francis  X.  Gallagher  was  born  In  Balti- 
more of  a  Baltimore-born  mother,  who  was 
Ellen  Doyle  before  she  met  Frank's  father. 
He  was  Frank  A.  Gallagher,  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia and  a  mechanic  here.  He  died  in  1944. 

One  of  the  Gallagher  sons  is  Msgr.  J. 
Joseph  Gallagher,  who  is  now  a  member  of 
the  faculty  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary  on  Paca 
Street.  Another  son  Is  Thomas  G.  Gallagher 
and  there's  a  daughter.  Mrs.  William  (Mary 
Jo)  Burdell. 

Young  Francis  X.  Gallagher  started  school 
at  St.  Ann's,  went  on  to  Loyola  High  School 
and  then  to  Loyola  College  where  he  became 
editor  of  the  Greyhound  and  thought  about 
a  career  at  a  Journalist's  typewriter. 

After  graduating  from  Loyola  magna  cnm 
laude  in  1949,  Mr.  Gallagher  began  an  aca- 
demic demonstration  of  his  ability  to  do  more 
than  one  thing  at  a  time  and  to  do  them  well. 

GRAD    SCHOOL,    LAW    SCHOOL 

He  enrolled — simultaneously — In  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  graduate  school  and  the 
University  of  Maryland  Law  School.  In  his 
spare  time  he  taught  nights  at  Hopkins. 

The  same  year  he  earned  his  master's  at 
Johns  Hopkins  he  enrolled  In  the  political 
science  department  as  a  graduate  student — 
starting  from  scratch. 

He  also  got  married  that  year,  to  a  pretty, 
soft-spoken  Baltimore  girl  named  Mary 
Kelly. 

Frank  and  Mary  Gallagher  had  gone  to 
school  together  at  St.  Ann's.  The  future  Mrs. 
Gallagher  went  on  to  the  Institute  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  she's  now  the  mother  of  five  chil- 
dren, Mary  Ellen,  12.  and  Francis  X..  Jr..  8. 
attend  the  Cathedral  School.  John  Joseph,  4, 
Is  Monslgnor  Gallagher's  namesake.  And  the 
twins.  Patrick  Edward  and  James  Lawrence, 
are  nine  months  old. 

Francis  X.  Gallagher's  name  went  onto  a 
law  school  diploma  in  1952.  That  was  the  year 
he  began  teaching  at  Loyola  College,  pressed 
his  graduate  work  at  Hopkins  and  opened  a 
law  office  In  downtown  Baltimore.  He  shared 
the  law  office  with  Terrence  E.  Burke,  then 
a  reporter  on  the  News  Post  (now  the  News 
ATnerican) . 

"He  had  been  editor  of  the  Greyhound  two 
years  before  I  was."  Mr.  Gallagher  said.  "He 
stayed  at  the  Neuis  Post  when  we  opened  the 
law  office  and  we  covered  for  each  other." 

Mr.  Gallagher  continued  to  teach.  One  of 


his  evening  students  was  a  fellow  named 
Splro  Agnew.  who  went  on  to  become  gov- 
ernor of  Maryland.  The  Gallagher  Influence 
did  not  make  Mr.  Agnew  a  Democrat,  how- 
ever. 

All  told.  Mr.  Gallagher  taught  for  eight 
years  at  Hopkins.  He  left  the  Loyola  faculty 
in  1955  to  become  an  assistant  city  solicitor, 
and  someplace  along  the  way  worked  In  a 
year  teaching  for  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Don't  try  adding  up  all  the  years  of  service. 
Mr.  Gallagher  Isn't  that  old.  He  simply  takes 
on  half  a  dozen  assignments  at  a  time,  eat- 
ing up  Jobs  faster  than  most  of  us  take  vita- 
min pills. 

HE     WRrrES     REVIEWS 

One  of  those  Jobs  was  writing  book  reviews 
for  The  Sun  and  for  a  Catholic  magazine. 
The  Critic.  The  newspaper  book  review  offer 
came  from  A.  D.  Emmart,  who  taught  Jour- 
nalism to  Frank  Gallagher  at  Hopkins  while 
writing  editorials  at  The  Sun.  Today  he's  edi- 
tor of  The  Sun. 

After  a  couple  of  years  with  the  City  of 
Baltimore.  Mr.  Gallagher  went  Into  the  law 
offices  of  Piper  and  Marberry. 

By  1958  the  Archdiocesan  attorney.  Wil- 
liam L.  Galvln,  was  ill.  He  had  been  attorney 
for  Archbishop  Michael  J.  Curley  and  then 
for  his  successor.  Archbishop  Francis  P. 
Keough.  In  '58,  Archbishop  Keough  referred 
some  Archdiocesan  legal  matters  to  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher. 

Later  that  year  Frank  Gallagher  ran  for  the 
legislature,  was  elected  and  began  to  serve  In 
1959. 

Meanwhile  he  formed  a  law  partnership 
with  Thomas  J.  Kenney,  who  Is  now  a  Judge. 
With  the  death  of  Mr.  Galvln  In  1960  he 
became  Increasingly  Involved  with  Arch- 
diocesan matters. 

The  next  year  Governor  J.  Millard  Tawes 
appointed  Mr.  Gallagher  people's  counsel  to 
the  Public  Service  Commission,  a  post  he 
held  until  1963  when  he  resigned  to  become 
treasurer  In  the  senatorial  campaign  of  his 
friend,  Joe  T>'dlngs. 

"A  curious  coincidence."  Mr.  Gallagher  said, 
"was  that  Tom  Kenney  had  been  treasvirer 
for  T>-dlngs'  father  when  he  ran  for  the  Sen- 
ate." 

Joseph  Tydlngs  and  Mr.  Gallagher  had 
served  In  the  legislature  together,  and  were 
both  chosen  by  newspaper  correspondents  for 
citations  saluting  their  work  In  Annapolis. 

Mr.  Gallagher  has  enough  specialties  to 
start  a  one-man  law  firm — or  a  one-man  uni- 
versity faculty — or  even  a  one-man  news- 
paper. 

He  was  In  practice  for  a  while  with  John 
Evellus,  a  Loyola  College  classmate,  but  he 
maintained  his  academic  Interests  (as  a  con- 
sultant to  Rutgers,  for  example,  on  setting 
up  a  foundation  concerned  with  political 
studies). 

He  began  to  represent  Mercy  Hospital  as 
attorney,  and  absorbed  medical  Informa- 
tion almost  Intravenously.  He  soon  became 
the  first  Catholic  to  head  the  Hospital  Coun- 
cil of  Maryland. 

When  the  city  of  Baltimore  divorced  Its 
hospitals  from  its  welfare  department.  Mayor 
Theodore  McKeldin  appointed  Frank  Gal- 
lagher to  the  hospital  board.  He  was  acting 
chairman  for  more  than  a  year  Now.  In  ad- 
dition to  Mercy  Hospital,  Mr.  Gallagher  Is 
counsel  to  St.  Joseph's  and  the  new  Good 
Samaritan. 

In  1964  he  was  vice  chairman  of  the  Mary- 
land delegation  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  and  four  years  earlier  he  was 
active  In  the  Kennedy  campaign.  In  1964 
he  was  cochalrman  of  the  Johnson  campaign 
In  Maryland. 

PUBLIC    SERVICE   CAREER 

His  public  service  only  begins  there. 

He's  been  regional  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
He's  a  past  president  of  the  Hibernian  So- 
ciety. In  1965  he  was  named  the  Holy  Name 
Man  of  the  Year,  and  before  that  he  was 


named  Young  Man  of  the  Year  by  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Pair  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Commission  In  1956. 
He's  been  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Citizens  Housing  and  Planning  AssoclaUon. 
He's  chaired  the  Maryland  State  Committee 
on  Unauthorized  Practice  of  Law  and  he  was 
first  vice  president  of  the  reapportionment 
committee  that  went  to  the  Supreme  Court 
with  a  case  that  led  to  drastic  changes  In 
state  leglslattires. 

In  1963  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  St, 
Gregorv. 

Mr.  Gallagher  has  some  business  interests, 
too.  He's  on  the  boards  of  the  Equitable 
Trust  Company,  the  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company  and  Eastern  Stainless 
Steel.  He's  an  officer  of  nxmierous  Catholic 
corporations,  and  his  legal  practice  includes 
service  to  Jesuits.  Sulplclans,  Paullsts  and 
others. 

Asked  about  some  of  the  questions  facing 
attornevs  for  religious  groups  today,  Mr. 
Gallagher  spoke  first  of  real  property  tax 
exemptions. 

"All  of  the  churches  are  going  to  have  to 
bring  about  some  reforms,"  he  said. 

"The  churches  are  going  to  have  to  help 
draft  legislation  that  will  not  exempt  In- 
come-producing property  I  personally  think 
the  churches  ought  to  pay  taxes  on  all  busi- 
ness Income,  regardless  of  statutory  require- 
ments." 

The  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore,  he  said, 
already  pays  real  estate  taxes  on  all  busi- 
ness propertv  it  owns 

"Our  Archbishops  eschew  owning  busi- 
nesses as  such."  Mr  Gallagher  said.  'When- 
ever any  property  of  that  sort  Is  acquired 
It  comes  through  a  bequest." 

EDUCATION    IS    IMPORTANT 

Mr.  Gallagher  said  education  Is  a  fie'.d  of 
particular  Importance  to  both  chiirch  and 
state  today. 

"A  lot  will  depend  on  how  federal  pro- 
grams are  accepted,  and  how  well  they  are 
administered." 

Is  there  anything  special  about  represent- 
ing a  church  in  legal  areas? 

■'It  Isn't  the  same  as  representing  a  profit- 
making  corporation,"  Mr.  Gallagher  said.  "A 
church  attorney  must  be  aware  of  the  social 
Justice  of  a  situation,  regardless  of  rights 
that  may  be  provided  under  the  law. 

"In  cases  Involving  wills,  for  example,  a 
church  doesn't  bear  down  hard  on  the  letter 
of  the  law  without  considering  family  and 
personal  matters. 

"1  don't  suggest  that  a  lawyer  In  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  events  Is  Impervious  to  social 
justice,  but  a  church  lawyer  has  a  particular 
dutv  m  this  area." 

V^'hy  Is  It  that  some  men  today  are  willing 
to  work  days,  nights  and  weekends  on  public 
service  activities? 

■I  suspect  that  those  who  do  It  enjoy  It," 
Mr.  Gallagher  said.  He  added,  with  a  smUe: 
•  I  often  get  paid  for  what  I  do,  too." 

If  public  servants  enjoy  what  they  are  do- 
ing, where  does  the  Joy  lie"' 

"There's  a  satisfaction  In  influencing  the 
things  that  go  on  around  you."  Mr.  Gallagher 
said.  "It  means  something  not  only  to  be 
subject  to  conditions  and  to  the  times,  but 
to  have  some  Influence  In  possibly  Improving 
them. 

"Also.  If  you  like  people.  If  you  Uke  to  meet 
and  to  know  them,  public  affairs  can  offer  a 
fine   opportunity." 

Frank  Gallagher's  recreation,  quite  natur- 
ally, includes  a  heavy  dose  of  reading.  He 
reads  Journals  of  opinion,  "as  much  good 
contemporary  fiction  as  I  can  and.  to  the 
degree  thafs'necessary.  the  professional  Jour- 
nals." 

His  regular  reading  Includes  the  local 
newspapers,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  The 
New  York  Tjmes. 

He's  a  subscriber  to  Commentary  (Jewish) . 
Christianity  and  Crisis  (Protestant)  and 
such  Catholic  magazines  as  America,  Com- 
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monweal.  Jubilee  and  the  Catholic  Historical 
Quarterly. 

He  also  takes  Harper's.  Atlantic,  Time.  Sat- 
urday Review,  the  New  Republic,  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly  and  others. 

"I  also  iubscrlbe  to  the  P.O.A.U.  News, 
which  I  read  devotedly."  he  said,  referring 
to  a  publication  of  an  organization  generally 
hostile  to  Catholics. 

Prank  Gallagher  also  likes  the  theater,  and 
he's  an  avid  movie  fan. 

"I  do  most  of  my  reading  at  night,  or  when 
I'm  on  a  trip.  I  don't  require  a  lot  of  sleep. 
When  I  sleep  five  hours,  I've  had  It." 

As  a  lawyer,  concerned  with  public  Insti- 
tutions, and  as  a  Catholic,  concerned  with 
the  Church,  what  does  he  think  about  to- 
day's  debate   on   the   Institutional   church? 

"I  think  any  Institution  can  suffer  from 
the  vices  of  Instltutlonallsm  and  the  Church 
Is  no  exception,  A  lot  of  the  old  objections 
were  not  against  the  Institutional  Church 
as  much  as  they  were  against  authoritarian- 
ism, pomp  and  circumstance.  These  are  dis- 
appearing." 

DEMOCRACT    IN    THK    CHtTBCH 

Is  democracy  finding  a  place  In  the 
Church? 

"The  problem  Is  this:  'Where  does  de- 
mocracy at  In  with  dogma  and  the  defining 
oi  dogma. 

"Democracy  and  the  Church  are  not  in- 
compatible, but  you  don't  run  a  Church  on 
a  popularity  basis.  "STou  do  take  soundings  of 
opinion  and  open  channels  of  communica- 
tion, using  the  democratic  processes," 

Asked  about  changes  In  the  Church,  Mr. 
Gallagher  spoke  of  Its  Impact  In  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  realms. 

"The  Church  Is  acting  In  areas  of  civil 
rights,  agrarian  reform,  the  rights  of  minor- 
ities when  Catholics  are  In  the  majority, 
family  planning;  regardless  of  what  the 
Church  says  to  a  Catholic  it  recognizes  the 
freedom  of  others — and  even  of  Catholics — 
to  arrive  at  an  upright  conscience." 

Capital  punishment,  he  said  Is  "an  area 
we  ought  to  take  a  good  look  at." 

And  such  looks,  he  said,  should  go  beyond 
questions  of  statutes.  "They  should  go  on  to 
behavioral  questions,  questions  of  public 
policy,  questions  relating  to  the  Catholic  as 
citizen  and  churchman." 

By  the  time  the  conversation  reached  this 
pxalnt  the  room  at  Johns  Hopkins  had  wel- 
comed a  few  more  visitors.  There  was  a  doc- 
tor who  had  been  a  former  student  of  the 
patient.  There  were  three  nuns.  There  was 
Mrs.  Gallagher.  There  was  a  secretary.  Just 
back  with  word  about  convention  arrange- 
ments In  AnnapioUs, 

.\nd  then  there  was  the  telephone.  The 
calls  came  faster  than  the  commercials  on 
a  radio  talkathon. 

The  convention  was  pleasant,  but  It  also 
was  fairly  constant,  and  It  demonstrated  one 
of  the  central  facts  about  a  busy  Prank 
Gallagher  serving  dozens  of  community,  civ- 
ic, governmental,  religious,  legal,  business 
and  occasionally  even  private  Interests.  He's 
always  available.  He  rarely  turns  down  a 
request  for  advice  or  for  help  In  other  ways. 
He  Uked  his  visitors,  and  he  liked  the 
people  who  kept  his  telephone  busy.  He 
wanted  to  see  them  and  talk  with  them. 

Prank  Gallagher  smiles  a  lot,  and  one  of 
his  friends  summed  things  up  the  other  day 
when  he  said  that  the  thing  he  thinks  of 
first  when  he  thinks  of  Mr.  Gallagher  Is  his 
constant  good  humor. 

He  keeps  that  good  humor  despite  an  ac- 
tive role  that  causes  him  to  take  sides  In 
disputes  and  to  express  himself  In  contro- 
versies. He  not  only  keeps  It  himself,  but  he 
passes  It  around  generously. 


ISRAEL  MUST  STAND  FIRM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  open- 
ing of  the  current  session  of  the  United 
Nations,  with  the  situation  in  the  Near 


East  at  the  top  of  the  agenda,  reminds 
us  that  the  problems  there  are  still  not 
solved.  Israel's  great  victories  in  the  6- 
day  war  reduced  the  immediate  Arab 
threat  to  her  existence,  but  the  issues 
have  not  been  settled. 

In  his  opening  speech,  the  Israel 
spokesman  eloquently  Informed  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  that 
Israel  insists  on  direct  negotiations  with 
the  Arab  States.  I  believe  Israel  must 
stand  Arm  in  this  resolve  to  protect  her 
interests,  her  national  security,  and  her 
very  existence. 

The  outbreak  of  warfare  between 
Israel  and  the  Arabs  was  shattering 
proof  of  the  Inability  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  act  as  an  effective  peacekeeping 
force.  The  efforts  of  third-party  nations 
were  equally  ineffective.  The  grandilo- 
quent assurances  and  guarantees  by  the 
UN.  and  individual  nations  to  Israel  over 
the  past  two  decades  were  only  valid  In 
relation  to  the  size  of  Nasser's  propa- 
ganda barrage  and  weapons  stockpile. 

The  same  conditions  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  for  the  next  20  years, 
in  the  same  climate  of  hate  which  Cairo 
and  other  Arab  capitals  have  cultivated 
in  the  past.  Israel  has  won  the  respect  of 
the  world.  She  must  insist  on  recognition 
and  respect  as  an  equal  in  the  Near  East 
from  her  neighbors. 

Hopefully,  the  current  United  Nations 
session  can  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
direct  Israel-Arab  negotiations  which 
must  be  held.  The  greatest  opportunity 
in  20  years  now  exists  to  establish  a  last- 
ing peace  in  this  area.  That  opportunity 
will  be  lost  if  the  U.N.  again  degenerates 
into  a  forum  for  reckless  and  irresponsi- 
ble propaganda  attacks  on  Israel  by  the 
Arab  nations  and  their  benefactors. 

One  of  the  main  problems  which  must 
be  solved  in  order  to  secure  peace  is  that 
of  the  Palestine  refugees.  Another  Is  the 
brutal  treatment  of  Jews  in  Arab  coun- 
tries. While  world  attention  is  focused  on 
the  plight  of  Arab  refugees,  there  is 
shocking  Indifference  to  the  fate  of 
over  100,000  Jews  who  remain  in  Arab 
countries  and  who  are  the  target  of  sav- 
age revenge.  The  United  Nations,  in  co- 
operation with  Israel  and  the  Arab  na- 
tions, could  be  of  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  peace  if  it  turned  its  attention 
and  resources  to  these  problems  and 
found  an  honest  and  humanitarian  solu- 
tion. 

Again,  realism  is  the  key  to  the  prob- 
lem. Israel  exists.  As  long  as  the  Pales- 
tine refugees  remain  organized  as  a  po- 
litical force  and  are  fed  on  promises  of 
return  to  Palestine — which  means  de- 
stroy Israel — there  is  no  possibility  of 
peace. 

The  current  refugee  relief  program, 
administered  by  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Works  Agency,  should  be  care- 
fully reviewed.  A  new  look  and  a  new 
program  could  be  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  hostilities  in  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous trouble  spots  in  the  world. 

An  excellent  article  on  the  Palestine 
refugee  problem  appeared  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  on  August  27.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


CuTTiNO    Through    Pbopaganda:     Mideast's 

Refugees:   'Victims  or  a  Hope? 

(By  Martha  Gellhorn) 

For  the  best  part  of  a  month  I  listened  to 
Palestinian  Arabs  In  West  Jordan  and  the 
Gaza  Strip. 

It  always  started  well.  Arabs  have  charm- 
ing manners,  though  somewhat  less  charm- 
ing to  their  own  women,  and  are  often  fine  to 
look  at.  Wherever  we  were,  we  sat  In  a  circle, 
group  formation,  drank  coflee  from  tiny 
cups,  and  conversed  like  reasonable  people. 
Then  suddenly  all  was  lost. 

"Bethlehem  was  bombed  all  day!"  one 
cries.  But  there  Is  Bethlehem,  Intact  and 
rosy  In  the  afternoon  light. 

"The  Jews  came  to  every  house  In  Nablus, 
shooting.  Our  youths,  defended  their  homes. 
Two  hundred  were  killed,  women,  children, 
boys,  at  least  200."  And  here  are  the  houses, 
solid,  unmarked,  of  cut  stone,  and  on  a  later 
visit,  calmer  counsel  reduced  the  number  of 
civilian  deaths  to  19.  still  Incredible.  Where? 
How? 

We  agree  there  was  no  fighting  here.  We 
agree  that  the  town  is  untouched  except  for 
a  few  buildings  at  the  southern  entrance. 
We  agree  that  this  damage  Is  minimal. 

"Yes.  the  "youths"  were  probably  'shooting 
a  bit"  from  the  now  lightly  pock-mocked 
police  poet  out  there,  perhaps  also  from  the 
nearby  buildings.  No  records;  no  circum- 
stantial evidence.  It  Is  comforting  to  feel 
certain  that  people  are  alive  and  -well,  whom 
propaganda  has  killed. 

In  a  Gaza  Strip  refugee  camp,  a  very  fat, 
pleasant-faced  old  man,  surrounded  by  his 
buxom  wife  and  eight  stout  healthy  off- 
spring, announced  with  terror:  "The  Jews 
shoot  every  man,  woman  and  child  they  see 
In  the  street."' 

oasis     or    PEACE 

He  had  witnessed  this  crime?  No.  Then  he 
must  have  heard  the  shots?  No.  The  camp 
was  an  oasis  of  peace;  not  one  shot  had  been 
fired  anywhere  near  It;  and  the  Israelis, 
poised  to  kill,  were  five  dusty  young  soldiers, 
sitting  on  a  wall  across  the  main  road,  as 
guards  for  the  large  camp  warehouse. 

There  Is  logic  in  this  new  postwar  Arab 
propaganda.  Before  the  third  Arab-Israeli 
war.  Intoxicated  by  every  propaganda  drug, 
these  Arabs  truly  expected  to  ■wipe  out  Israel. 

For  once,  they  had  reason  to  believe  their 
propaganda,  considering  the  beautiful  bil- 
lionaire Russian  weaponry  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  size  and  might  of  the  Arab  armies. 

Even  as  civilians,  they  could  hope  to  take 
some  part  in  the  glorious  victory,  since  the 
Jordanian  and  Egyptian  Governments  dis- 
tributed weapons  lavishly  to  the  population 
in  West  Jordan  and  the  Gaza  Strip. 

If  the  six-day  war  can  be  made  to  seem 
a  nightmare,  a  hell  of  fire  and  flying  steel. 
If  their  sufferines  were  unparalleled,  defeat 
becomes  Justified.  And  the  Israelis  become 
more  hateful,  evil,  ruthless. 

The  roles  are  reversed.  David  Is  changed 
into  Goliath.  This  logic  clearly  dominates 
official  Arab  propaganda. 

It  accounts  for  the  casualty  figures  put  out 
by  Jordan  (an  original  claim  of  25,000  civil- 
la'n  and  military  deaths  lowered  to  15.0001 
and  for  reports  of  "the  fury  of  war."  peril 
and  shattered  homes,  which  drove  200.000 
refugees  to  seek  safety  across  the  Jordan 
River.  The  land  must  lie  in  rubble,  for  prop- 
aganda purposes. 

SELF-EVIDENT   DIFFERENCE 

Happily  for  the  Arabs  in  the  war  zones,  and 
heartening  for  us  all.  the  fact  Is  that  the 
third  Arab-Israel  war.  the  six-day  war, 
scarcely  touched  the  Arab  civilian  popula- 
tion. I  am  not  talking  about  Arab  emotions. 
I  am  talking  about  real  war:  death  and  de- 
struction. The  difference  Is  self-evident,  like 
the  difference  between  civilian  life  in  London 
and  New  York  during  the  Second  World  War. 

Before  thU  recent  conflict,  an  estimated 
1,500,000  clvlUans  lived  In  West  Jordan,  the 
Gaza  Strip,  Syrian  hill  villages  within  the 
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Syrian  Maglnot  and  the  adjacent  Syrian 
garrison  town  of  El  Quneltra,  and  two 
Egyptian  towns  on  the  edge  of  the  Sinai 
Desert.  Those  were  the  Arab  civilian  war 
zones. 

Some  410.000  Israeli  citizens  also  lived  In 
war  zones:  on  their  side  of  Jerusalem,  under 
sweeping  Jordanian  artillery  fire  for  52  hours; 
on  populous  Israeli  farm  land  along  the  en- 
tire Svrlan  frontier,  shelled  by  Syrian  artil- 
lery for  four  days;  in  the  narrow  waist  of 
Israel  from  Tel"  Aviv  to  Netanya,  hit  by 
sporadic  Jordanian  artillery  fire  for  two  days. 
Nearly  2,000,000  civilians  were  therefore  at 
risk.  ' 

I  submit  that  a  total  of  200  civilians,  Arab 
and  Israeli,  everywhere  throughout  the  war. 
Is  the  highest  conceivable  number  of  non- 
combatants  killed. 

CHECKING   THE    RESULTS 

But  I  accepted  Arab  statements  on  the 
spot,  even  though  they  denied  the  evidence 
before  our  eyes.  I  checked  at  hospitals,  talked 
with  Arab  Mavors,  ordinary  Arab  residents, 
priests,  UNRWA  (United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  I  staff,  and  scoured  the  war 
zones  to  see  the  actual  damage  of  war  in 
cities,  towns,  villages,  refugee  camps. 

Prom  England  eastward  around  the  world 
to  Japan,  adults  remember  civilian  war  as 
bombing  from  the  air:  A  horror.  The  people 
of  Vietnam  know  this  sort  of  war,  with 
agony.  Bombs  are  the  mass  destroyers  of 
civilians  and  their  homes. 

In  the  entire  six-day  war.  the  Israeli  Air 
Force  dropped  10  to  15  light  bombs  on  one 
civilian  target,  the  Syrian  garrison  town  of 
El  Quneltra. 

El  Quneltra  (population  30.000^  lies  im- 
mediately behind  the  fortified  Syrian  hills, 
a  Middle  Eastern  Maglnot  Line.  The  Israeli 
Army  and  Air  Force  attacked  these  positions 
and  El  Quneltra  on  the  fiith  day  of  the 
war.  Below  El  Quneltra,  the  Syrian  villages 
between  the  military  strong-points  were  va- 
cated before  the  battle  began. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  Syrian  Army  Com- 
mand. In  its  minor  Pentagon  headquarters  at 
the  edge  of  El  Quneltra.  had  not  also  evac- 
uated their  families  from  the  town.  El 
Quneltra  was  deserted  when  the  Israeli  Army 
entered  it  on  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth  and 
last  dav  of  the   war. 

Twice,  the  Israeli  Air  Force  operated  In 
civilian  inhabited  areas.  Israeli  planes  gave 
close  support  to  Infantry,  fighting  on  the 
hills  behind  Jerusalem,  and  again  on  the 
road  to  Gaza  town.  No  one  denies  the  &c- 
curacy  of  the  Israeli  Air  Force;  bombs  did 
not  rain  by  accident,  away  from  the  military 
targets,  all  over  helpless  civilians. 

DOOM  OP  crVILIANS 

After  bombing,  the  doom  of  civilians  Is  to 
live  on  a  battlefield,  pounded  by  artillery 
and  overrun  by  soldiers  fighting  in  the  streets 
and  through  their  houses. 

In  West  Jordan,  civilians  live  In  Jerusa- 
lem, m  nine  small  towns,  20  refugee  camps, 
and  some  350  rural  settlements.  The  war 
was  70  hours  long. 

The  Jordanian  Legion  and  Israeli  Army 
fought  In  only  three  Inhabited  areas;  Jeru- 
salem, mainly  on  the  surrounding  hills  (clvU- 
ian  deaths.  25):  a  border  town  Qalqilye  (15); 
a  border  village  Ya'Bad  (16>.  The  passage 
of  war  caused  civilian  deaths  in  Jenln  (2), 
Nablus  (19).  Tulkarm  (30).  Ramallah  (2), 
Bethlehem  (7)  and  the  village  of  Beit  Mer- 

sem  (1).  ,        „    ._4, 

All  refugee  camps  were  Intact.  Israeli  civil- 
ian war  deaths  were  In  Israeli  Jerusalem 
(15)  In  the  remaining  Israeli  war  zones  (8) . 
Artillery  fire  destroyed  Israeli  property  and 
farmland;  people  stayed  in  shelter. 

In  the  Gaza  Strip,  civilians  live  In  three 
towns,  eight  refugee  camps,  and  In  Innum- 
erable single  farmhouses  and  clusters  of 
houses.  During  approximately  28  hours  of 
war.  the  Israeli  Army  and  combined  Palestine 
Liberation  Army  and  Egyptian  units  fought 
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along  the  road  from  the  strip's  southern 
entrance  Into  the  southern  section  of  Gaza 
town.  No  refugee  camps  were  hit. 

Judging  bv  visible  war  damage,  hospitals, 
talks  with  refugees,  I  conclude  that  10  civil- 
ians Is  the  highest  probable  death  toll  In 
Gaza. 

Significantly,  neither  the  Egyptian  nor 
Syrian  Governments  made  any  claim  of 
civilian  deaths  when  announcing  their  com- 
bat casualty  figures. 

The  heaviest  battle  of  the  war  was  fought 
In  the  Slnal  Desert,  away  from  all  civilian 
habitation.  On  the  edge  of  the  Sinai  Desert, 
the  town  of  El  Arlsh  lay  outside  the  battle 
zone,  undamaged. 

Entered  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  war,  the 
town  of  El  Qantara  on  the  Suez  Canal  was 
almost  totally  evacuated.  It  shows  signs  of 
small  arms  sniping  at  it*  entrance  on  the 
desert  side. 

For  38  hours,  Israeli  and  Syrian  forces 
fought  in  the  mUitary  positions  on  the 
Svrlan  hills,  in  gun  emplacements,  bunkers, 
trenches  and  in  three  deserted  villages  be- 
tween these  positions.  Early  witnesses  and 
later  obsen'ation  indicate  there  were  no 
civilians  In  the  battle  zone  during  the  hours 
of  combat  and  that  the  estimated  300  civil- 
ians now  in  El  Quneltra  returned  to  their 
homes,  as  the  whole  Druse  population  re- 
turned to  Its  villages,  after  the  cease  fire. 

Posslblv  but  one  can  hope  with  reason  not 
probably.'  there  could  have  been  50  more 
civilian  casualties  in  damaged  private  cars 
and  isolated  buildings  along  some  major 
roads  In  West  Jordan  and  the  main  Gaza 
road. 

A     WEIGHT    TO     CARBT 

Between  Jericho  and  the  unpleasant  milky 
blue  of  the  Dead  Sea,  close  to  the  Allenby 
Bridge  over  the  Jordan  River,  there  are  four 
Palestinian  refugee  camps.  The  valley  Is 
green  with  orange  groves  and  fields;  the  hills 
behind  are  eroded  gray  limestone;  now,  in 
summer,  the  heat  Is  a  weight  to  carry. 

Imagination  leaps  from  the  term  "refugee 
camp"  to  the  picture  of  a  little  Belsen,  hordes 
of  hungry  Idle  people  penned  in  by  barbed 
wire. 

The  camps  are  nothing  like  that.  They  are 
simply  poor  .\rab  villages  or  small  towns,  all 
different,  as  the  houses  in  them  are  all 
different. 

If  there  Is  enough  land  for  the  refugees  to 
plant  trees  and  grow  grape  arbors  and  fiow- 
ers  they  look  livable  and  cheerful;  If 
cramped  "for  space,  they  look  like  rural  slums. 

But  the  residents  have  one  great  advan- 
tage- UNRWA  (United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency)  runs  a  welfare  state  for  Its 
charges,  the  Palestinian  camp  refugees.  Na- 
tive Arab  poor  enjoy  no  such  special  care. 

The  largest  refugee  camp  In  Jordan.  Aqua- 
bat  Jaber.  near  Jericho,  covers  700  acres  of 
ground.  It  is  a  well-organized  small  town, 
with  9  schools.  323  shops,  cafes,  a  post 
office  sports  grounds,  a  clinic  compound, 
mosques,  and— most  Important— 232  taps  for 
unlimited  clean  water. 

\s  in  all  camps,  the  houses  and  their 
little  walled  patios  are  built  of  what  UNRWA 
sorrowfully  describes  as  "mud  brick."  Mud 
brick  Is  adobe,  the  traditional  building  ma- 
terial of  peasant  and  working  class  Arabs. 
Mexicans,  Vietnamese  and  others  who  live 
in  a  hot  climat*;  adobe  sen-ee  aB  natural  air 
conditioning, 

Aquabat  Jaber  and  the  neighboring  Jer- 
icho camps  are  now  ghost  towns,  though 
probably  most  of  the  residents  will  filter 
back  No  other  mass  exodus  happened  any- 
where else  in  West  Jordan,  and  it  Is  fishy. 

The  lightning  war  was  not  heard  even  as 
a  passing  bang  in  this  valley.  The  camp 
leader,  himself  a  Palestinian  refugee,  is  a 
fat  man.  a  powerful  UNRWA  administrator, 
feared  and  obeyed  by  his  people,  as  I  re- 
membered from  a  visit  years  ago. 
Why  didn't  he  prevent  this  panic  flight? 


We  Insisted  that  there  must  have  been  some 
sort  of  trouble  to  drive  the  people  away. 

"No  no  The  battle  lasted  an  hour,  far 
off  "  the  camp  leader  said.  "There  was  noth- 
ing here  no  no.  the  Israeli  Army  did  not 
come  here  at  all;  everything  Is  all  right, 
everything  Is  correct.  There  are  p.enty  of 
supplies.  There  is  no  trouble." 

Since  non-war  had  been  followed  by  In- 
stant peace,  why  did  the  refugees  run?  "Peo- 
ple talk."  the  c"amp  leader  said  "There  were 
a  lot  of  stories.  Political  party  people  spread 
rumors.  Thev  said  all  the  young  men  would 
be  killed.  People  heard  on  the  radio  that  this 
is  not  the  end  only  the  beginning,  so  they 
think  maybe  it  will  be  a  long  war  and  they 
want  to  be  in  Jordan," 


STREAMING    TO     JORDAN 

They  were  not  escaping  the  danger  of  v.-ar, 
nor  fleeing  their  shattered  homes.  There  are 
20  UNRWA  refugee  camps  In  West  Jordan, 
not  one  of  them  was  touched  by  the  war;  not 
one  resident  was  killed.  (Statement  made  by 
UNRWA's  chief  representative  in  West  Jor- 
dan during  an  interview  on  July  4  at 
Kalandla,  which  confirmed  my  own  observa- 
tions.) 

By  their  location,  I  calculate  that  nine  oi 
the  camps  cannot  have  heard  or  seen  the 
war.  In  all  cases,  the  war  passed  them  by 
quickly  on  the  roads,  whereupon  the  refu- 
gees set  off  for  the  Jordan  River. 

This  second  exile  Is  doubly  sad  because  so 
needless.  Again  they  have  left  behind  the 
homes  thev  had  built,  the  furniture  and  pos- 
sessions they  had  collected,  to  Uve— we 
read—under  tents,  stupefied  by  glaring  heat 
and  dust,  exhausted,  once  more  self-up- 
rooted. ^      , 

I  suggest  that  blind  fear  of  the  Israelis, 
not  the  dangers  of  war,  was  their  driving 
emotion.  Radio  Cairo  and  its  cohorts  had 
promised  destruction  of  the  Jews;  simple 
literal-minded  people  know  that  means  kill- 
ing and  they  were  not  unenthusiastlc  at  the 
prospect  ("Oh.  thev  might  say,  TU  get  one 
Jew  for  mvself,"'  another  camp  leader  said. 
"They  are  "innocent,  stupid  people.  The  Jor- 
danian Armv  would  never  let  them.") 

Certainly  the  refugees  who  were  enrolled 
in  the  Palestine  Liberation  Army  would  be 
in  a  Mi'lld  hurry  to  avoid  the  Israelis.  Ahmed 
Shukalry,  fou'nder  of  that  army  and  the 
Palestinians"  own  demagogue,  was  the  most 
vocally  bloodthirsty  of  Arab  leaders.  Mem- 
bers of  the  terrorist  sabotage  organization. 
El  Fatah,  would  also  be  desperate  to  reach 
asylum  In  Jordan. 

QUICKER  THAN  CHOLERA 

These  must  have  been  the  "political  par- 
ty people"  In  Aquabat  Jaber  Camp  who 
spread  the  rumor  that  all  young  men  would 
be  killed,  and  who  believed  it.  Fear,  as  we 
know   is  more  catching  than  cholera. 

The  majority  of  PalesOnlan  refugees  do 
not  live  in  camps.  Any  of  these,  like  any  oth- 
er Arabs  who  were  exposed  to  actual  war. 
may  have  decided  to  escape  Immediately  lest 
the"  fighting  go  on  or  start  again  and  trap 
them  in  danger. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  first  waves  of  refu- 
gees had  valid,  personal  reasons  for  leaving, 
like    the    later    waves    of    stoical    departing 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  neither  fear  of  war 
nor  fear  of  reprisals  nor  family  nor  financial 
complications  explain  the  smaller  but  steady 
flow  of  people  plodding  over  the  Allenby 
Bridge,  no  matter  what  the  waiting  hard- 
ships of  exile.  .    „  „,       * 

"They  don't  feel  secure.""  said  an  Intelligent 
Palestinian  woman  on  UNRWA's  staff  In 
Hebron  "They  don"t  know  what  Is  going  to 
happen  next.  They  want  to  be  among  Arabs," 

She  surprised  me  by  remarking  that  the 
local  Israeli  military  commander  had  been 
"very  kind  to  UNRWA,  very  gentle  and  help- 
ful"; amazing  words  for  an  Arab  to  use  about 

Hopefully,  the  Jordanian  and  Israeli  Gov- 
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ernmenta  will  be  able  to  cooperate,  without 
mutual  paralyzing  suspicion,  on  the  return 
of  all  thoee  refugees  who  choose  to  come  back 
to  West  Jordan.  UNRWA's  "educated  gueea" 
Is  that  100,000  of  Its  West  Jordan  refugees 
are  now  on  the  East  Bank,  including  those 
who  were  working  In  Tranajordan  before  the 
war. 

It  would  be  wlae  and  restful  not  to  harass 
Israel  for  an  overnight  solution  of  the  19- 
year-old  Palestine  refugee  problem  With 
time,  work,  and  money,  the  Israelis  will  man- 
age simply  by  treating  their  acquired  Pales- 
tine refugee  population  as  people,  not  as 
political  pawns. 

During  these  19  years,  Israelis  have  gained 
much  useful  exp)erlence  through  resettling 
half  a  million  Jewish  refugees  who  fled  to 
Israel  from  the  Middle  Eastern  Arab  coun- 
tries. 

After  19  futile  years,  there  Is  at  last  a 
chance  for  three-quarters  of  the  Palestinian 
refugees  to  escape  Imprisonment  In  the 
Palestine  refugee  problem. 

They  are  now  beyond  the  effective  reach  of 
Arab  politics,  in  West  Jordan  and  the  Gaza 
Strip.  With  moral  and  financial  suppwrt  from 
the  West,  Israel  could  work  out  their  perma- 
nent self-sufficient  settlement  in  both  areas, 
which  are  In  fact  their  native  soil. 

But  no  solution  Is  possible  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  refugees  and  of  UNRWA, 
their  long-time  official  guardian. 

ACTIONS   AND   AITITUUES 

What  about  UNRWA?  UNRWA  is  the  gov- 
erning power  for  the  20  refugee  camps  In 
West  Jordan  and  the  eight  camps  In  the 
Gaza  Strip.  Its  actions  and  attitudes,  filter- 
ing down  from  the  top  through  al!  Its  staff, 
influence  refxigee  actions  and  attitudes. 

Israeli  cooperation  with  UNRWA  was  im- 
mediate and  obliging.  One  does  not  feel  that 
the  cordiality  Ls  reciprocated.  Since  I  was  In 
the  Gaza  Strip,  the  UNRWA  high  command 
there  has  changed  and  no  doubt  Improved. 
In  West  Jordan.  It  seems  to  me  UNRW.^  Is 
making  heavy  weather  of  the  Arab  defeat, 
without  Justification. 

Their  20  refugee  camps  are  happily  Intact, 
untouched  by  war.  Supplies  have  not  run  out 
and  new  shipments  will  arrive  on  schedule 
through  an  Isr.aell  port.  Their  Jerusalem 
office  building  was  fought  over  and  war- 
damaged,  but  they  have  adequate  temporary 
office  space  In  the  elegant  UNRWA  technical 
school  farther  out  of  the  city. 

UNRWA  has  always  been  treated  like  a 
sacred  cow.  No  one  has  ever  made  a  careful 
neutral  study  of  the  organization,  totting  up 
Its  successes  and  failures  and  examining  its 
methods,  its  finances  and  Its  political  fallout. 

UNRWA  Is  a  bureaucracy  compxjsed  of 
11.419  Palestinian  refugees  and  118  Ameri- 
cans and  West  &irop)eBn8  who  are  under- 
stacdiibly  and  necessarily  devoted  to  Arabs, 
converts  to  a  cause.  Of  course  this  bureauc- 
racy, Itaelf  preponderantly  Arab,  would  have 
welcomed  an  Arab  victory  and  is  far  from 
Joyful  over  the  reverse,  oir  course  UNRWA's 
foreign  administrators  could  not  have  op- 
erated In  Arab  countries  for  17  years  unless 
they  accepted  and  supported  the  Arab  Gov- 
ernments' political  position  on  Palestinian 
refugees 

RrrrAL  stjtctoe-' 

But  has  this  bias,  however  understand- 
able, been  the  best  way  to  help  the  refugees 
themselves''  Rltually.  annually,  succeeding 
UNRWA  commissioners-general  deplore  the 
fact  that  Israel  does  not  commit  suicide  by 
repatriating  all  Palestinian  refugees.  That 
is  official  Arab  doctrine:  Return  to  Palestine 
or  nothing. 

Yearly,  the  refugee  population  grew,  and 
fortunately  thrived,  with  UNRWA's  care  and 
because  the  refugees  fend  for  themselves. 
Neither  official  Arab  doctrine  nor  UNRWA's 
acceptance  of  It  changed. 

For  2.300,000  Israeli  Jews,  1,300,000  hate-ln- 


doctrlnated  Arabs  (taught  hate  steadily  In 
UNRWA  schools  as  well)  make  a  pretty  big 
Trojan  horse.  Clearly  Israel  was  not  going 
to  commit  suicide. 

If  UNRWA  could  not  devise.  If  the  Arab 
Governments  would  not  agree  to  any  pro- 
gram except  repatriation.  UNRWA  had  to 
accept  tacitly  the  official  Arab  alternative: 
War  to  recover  the  Palestine  homeland. 
Was  UNRWA  totally  oppoeed  to  that  unique 
solution  for  a  refugee  problem? 

UNRWA's  reports  and  handsome  publicity 
brochures  are  the  basis  for  soliciting  govern- 
mental and  private  contributions  to  UNRWA. 
They  paint  a  heartrending  picture. 

As  a  side  effect.  UNRWA  thus  confirms  Arab 
propaganda.  The  refugees  must  be  kept  des- 
perate, In  fact  or  on  paper,  or  the  Palestine 
refugee  problem  disappears.  Without  the 
Palestine  refugee  problem,  there  is  no  proper 
Arab  excuse  for  war  with  Israel,  since  Israel 
Impinges  on  no  vital  Arab  Interest. 

BETTER    THAN    DEATH 

Tear  after  year,  UNRWA  states  that  40  to 
50  percent  of  the  refugees  are  destitute  or 
near  destitute  ("without  resources"  In  my 
dictionary);  30  to  40  percent  are  partially 
self-supporting,  and  some  10  to  20  percent 
are  all  right. 

Yet  UNRWA  does  not  give  money  to  refu- 
gees. Its  direct  aid  is  a  monthly  ration  of 
flour,  sugar,  rice,  oil — amounting  to  1500 
unbalanced  calories  a  dny.  If  the  destitute, 
without  resources,  had  nothing  else  to  live 
on  they  would  long  since  be  dead.  Instead  of 
having  a  higher  birth  rate  than  other  Arab 
peasants,  and  healthier  children. 

Over  half  the  refugees  live  outside  the 
camps.  In  private  dwellings.  They  must  be 
more  than  partially  self-supporting  to  pay 
for  rent,  clothing  and  food  (aside  from 
UNRWA  rations).  Someone  In  each  family 
has  to  work  for  money,  and  they  do,  and 
their  work  has  benefited  the  "host"  coun- 
tries. 

During  the  past  19  years,  67  Governments, 
Including  Israel  (but  never  once  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Arabs'  friend)  and  Innumerable 
private  charities  have  contributed  an  average 
of  some  935  million  annually  to  UNRWA  for 
the  support  of  the  Palestinian  refugees. 

This  money  Is  spent  on  goods  and  service 
and  amounts  to  big  business,  however  you 
look  at  It.  The  Palestinian  refugees  have 
been  a  vested  Interest  as  well  as  a  propa- 
ganda weapon. 

Three-fourths  of  the  refugees  can  now  be 
given  a  new  deal.  UNRWA,  In  West  Jordan 
and  the  Gaza  Strip,  needs  a  fresh  Interna- 
tional staff,  people  who  are  favorable  neither 
to  Arabs  nor  Israel  but  strictly  concerned 
with  the  refugees  as  human  beings.  The  dis- 
passionate newcomers  should  then  screen 
UNRWA's  enormous  Palestinian  refugee 
staff. 

DEFINING    TRUE    NEEDS 

And  Anally,  there  must  be  an  accurate 
census  of  the  Palestinian  refugees,  forbidden 
by  the  .^rab  Governments  all  these  years,  so 
that  Instead  of  a  propaganda  numbers  game, 
true  need  Is  defined  and  adequate  help  given. 

It  really  is  the  limit  that  a  man.  living  on 
his  native  soil,  among  his  own  people,  speak- 
ing his  own  language,  the  owner  of  a  large 
Jerusalem  hotel,  a  travel  agency,  and  a  house 
In  the  suburbs.  Is  classed  as  a  Palestinian 
refugee. 

For  IS  years,  Arab  politics  have  demanded 
a  Palestinian  problem.  Two  generations  of 
Palestinian  children  have  had  to  learn  from 
refugee  teachers  In  UNRWA  schools  how 
and  why  they  were  a  problem.  Being  a  prob- 
lem doesn't  come  naturally. 

During  the  same  year,  unaided  by  UNRWA 
but  unhindered  by  politics,  some  35  million 
other  refugees  all  over  the  world  have 
bravely  and  quietly  solved  their  problems  and 
made  new  Independent  lives. 


TWENTY -FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
DEATH  OP  DOUGLAS  A.  MUNRO, 
CLE  ELUM,  WASH. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  PresWent.  it  will 
be  25  years  ago  on  September  27  that 
Douglas  A.  Munro,  of  Cle  Elum,  Wash., 
w-as  killed  on  Guadalcanal,  serving  his 
country  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.  Mr.  Munro  was  the  first  member 
of  the  Coast  Guard  to  win  the  Medal  of 
Honor.  He  won  it  posthumously. 

Signalman  First  Class  Munro.  only  22 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
bom  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
and  attended  Cle  Elum  High  School.  He 
studied  for  1  year  at  Central  Washington 
College  of  Education,  enlisting  in  the 
Coast  Guard  in  September  of  1939.  In 
April  1942,  he  was  ordered  to  special  duty 
with  the  staff  of  the  commander  of  a 
transport  division  in  the  Pacific. 

During  an  evacuation  mission  on  the 
beach  of  Guadalcanal.  Douglas  Munro 
volunteered  to  serve  as  a  covering  agent 
of  the  withdrawal,  which  was  under  in- 
tense fire.  He  received  his  fatal  wound 
as  the  last  men  were  entering  their  boats. 

It  was  the  editor  of  Northern  Kittitas 
County  Tribune.  Willard  Chase,  of  Cle 
Elum,  who  wrote  to  me,  noting  the  anni- 
versary of  Douglas  Munro's  heroism  and 
death.  I  share  Willard  Chase's  belief  that 
such  a  fine  young  man  as  Signalman 
Munro  must  not  be  forgotten.  His  act 
and  his  final  words  "Did  they  get  off?" 
are  imprinted  in  Coast  Guard  history. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Coas*-  Guard  Public  Information  Divi- 
sion's account  of  Douglas  A.  Munro's 
heroism  and  award  and  the  letter  from 
his  commanding  officer  to  his  parents  be 
{.ublished  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Douglas   A.   Munbo 

Douglas  A.  Munro,  a  signalman  first  class 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  died 
heroically  on  Guadalcanal  September  27, 
1942,  after  succeeding  In  his  assignment,  for 
which  he  had  volunteered,  to  evacuate  a 
detachment  of  Marines  from  a  point  where 
enemy  opjjosltion  developed  beyond  antici- 
pated dimensions.  Munro's  final  words  were 
•Did  they  get  off?" 

In  the  action.  Munro  had  already  played 
an  Important  part,  since  he  was  In  charge  of 
the  original  detachment  of  ten  boats  that 
had  landed  the  Marines  at  the  scene  He  had 
successfully  got  them  ashore  and  then  had 
headed  his  boats  back  to  a  previously  as- 
signed position.  Almost  immediately  upon 
his  return,  he  was  advised  by  the  officer  In 
charge  that  conditions  had  been  different 
than  had  been  anticipated  and  that  !t  was 
necessary  to  evacuate  the  men  immediately. 
Munro  volunteered  for  the  job  of  heading 
the  boats  for  the  evacuation.  In  charge  of 
the  rescue  expedition,  he  brought  the  boats 
Inshore  under  heavy  enemy  fire  and  pro- 
ceeded to  evacuate  the  men  on  the  beach. 
When  most  of  them  were  in  the  boats,  com- 
plications arose  In  evacuating  the  last  man, 
whom  Munro  realized  would  be  in  the  great- 
est danger  He  accordingly  so  placed  himself 
and  his  boats  that  they  would  serve  as  cover 
for  the  last  man  to  leave.  It  was  thus  that 
he  was  fatally  wounded — protecting  the  men 
after  he  had  evacuated  them.  He  remained 
conscious  sufficiently  long  only  to  say  four 
words:  "Did  they  get  off?"  He  died,  therefore. 
with   the   realization   that   his  mission   had 
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succeeded  and  his  final  assignment  had  been 
carried  out. 

Douglas  Albert  Munro  was  t>orn  In  Van- 
couver, Canada,  of  American  parents,  on 
October  11,  1919.  but  spent  his  entire  life 
previous  to  his  enlistment  In  South  Cle  Elum, 
Washington.  His  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jame«  Munro  of  South  Cle  Elum.  Douglas 
Munro  was  educated  at  the  South  Cle  Eltun 
Grade  School  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Cle  Elum  High  School  In  1937.  He  attended 
the  Central  Washington  College  of  Education 
for  a  year  and  left  to  enlist  in  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  in  1939.  He  had  an  out- 
standing record  as  an  enlisted  man  and  was 
promoted  rapidly  through  the  various  rat- 
ings to  a  signalman,  first  class. 

Posthumously  awarded  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  his  citation  reads: 

"For  extraordinary  heroism  and  conspic- 
uous gallantry  in  action  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  as  Officer-in-Charge  of  a 
group  of  Hlggins  boats,  engaged  in  the 
evacuation  of  a  Battalion  of  Marines  trapped 
by  enemy  Japanese  forces  at  Point  Cruz, 
Guadalcanal,  on  September  27.  1942.  After 
making  preliminary  plans  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  nearly  500  beleaguered  Marines.  Mun- 
ro. under  risk  of  his  life,  daringly  led  five 
of  his  small  craft  toward  the  shore.  As  he 
closed  the  t>each.  he  signalled  the  others  to 
land,  and  then  In  order  to  draw  the  enemy's 
fire  and  protect  the  heavily  loaded  boats,  he 
valiantly  placed  his  craft  with  Its  two  small 
guns  as  a  shield  between  the  beachhead  and 
the  Japanese.  When  the  perilous  task  of 
evacuation  was  nearly  completed  Munro 
was  killed  by  enemy  fire,  but  his  crew,  two  of 
whom  were  wounded,  carried  on  until  the 
last  boat  had  loaded  and  cleared  the  beach. 
By  his  outstanding  leadership,  expert  plan- 
ning, and  dauntless  devotion  to  duty,  he  and 
his  courageous  comrades  undoubtedly  saved 
the  lives  of  many  who  otherwise  •would  have 
perished  He  gallantly  gave  up  his  life  in  de- 
fense of  his  country." 

The  story  of  self-sacrifice  In  giving  his  life 
to  save  five  hundred  of  his  fellow  country- 
men has  been  told  in  detail  by  his  command- 
ing officer.  Commander  D.  H.  Dexter.  U.S.C.G., 
who  was  In  charge  of  operations  at  the  time. 
His  account,  told  with  simple  dignity  and  ad- 
miration  In   a   letter    to    the   boy's   parents, 

follows : 

"Guadalcanal,  BSI. 
"October  2,  1942. 
"James  Munro. 
"South  Cle  Elum.  Wash. 

"Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Munro:  Believe  me 
when  I  say  sincerely  that  this  Is  a  very  sad 
letter  for  me  to  write  advising  you  of  the 
death  of  your  son  Douglas,  but  as  Command- 
ing Officer  of  the  Unit  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached at  the  time  of  his  death,  I  have  pride 
In  telling  you  that  he  covered  himself  with 
honor  and  I  hope  Glory,  and  fulfilled  the 
mission  so  satisfactorily  that  almost  all  of 
the  men  he  had  under  his  charge  returned 
to  their  unit  and  without  exception  all  had 
praise  for  your  son's  execution  of  his  duties. 

•It  was  a  year  ago  Last  June  that  Douglas 
and  Raymond  Evans  came  to  me  and  asked 
If  they  could  be  transferred  to  CaptJiln 
Ashe's  staff.  I  succeeded  In  getting  them  and 
since  that  day  have  felt  that  Douglas  was 
one  of  my  boys,  for  both  Douglas  and  Ray 
Evans  have  been  with  me  and  his  loss  has 
left  a  very  decided  space  which  I  feel  will 
never  be  filled  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

"On  Sunday  the  27th  of  September  an  ex- 
pedition was  sent  Into  an  area  where  trouble 
was  to  be  expected.  Douglas  was  in  charge  of 
the  ten  boats  which  took  the  men  down.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  the  situa- 
tion had  not  developed  as  had  been  antici- 
pated and  in  order  to  save  the  expedition  It 
became  necessary  to  send  the  boats  back  to 
evacuate  the  expedition.  'Volunteers  were 
called  for  and  true  to  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  Coast  Guard  and  also  to  traditions 
with  which  you  had  imbued  your  son  he  was 


among  the  first  to  volunteer  and  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  detail.  The  evacuation  was  as 
successful  as  could  be  hoped  for  under  fire. 
But  as  always  happens,  the  last  men  to  leave 
the  beach  are  the  hardest  pressed  because 
they  have  been  acting  as  the  covering  agent* 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  other  men,  and 
your  son  knowing  this  so  placed  himself  and 
ills  boats  so  that  he  could  act  as  the  covering 
agent  for  the  last  man.  and  by  this  action 
and  successful  maneuvers  brought  back  a  far 
greater  number  of  men  than  had  been  even 
hoped  for.  He  received  his  wound  just  as  the 
last  men  were  getting  in  the  boats  and  clear- 
ing the  beach.  Upon  regaining  consciousness 
his  only  question  was  "Did  they  get  off",  and 
so  died  with  a  smile  on  his  face  and  the  full 
knowledge  that  he  had  successfully  accom- 
plished a  dangerous  mission. 

"I  am  sending  this  to  you  direct  for  I  feel 
that  you  should  have  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing the  facts,  but  request  that  you  keep  it 
confidential  until  such  time  as  the  official 
notification  is  received.  I  regret  having  to 
make  this  request  but  feel  that  It  Is  for  the 
good  of  all  concerned  I  consider  this  Is  a 
personal  letter  and  not  an  official  report. 

"In  the  year  and  a  half  that  I  have  know- 
Douglas  I  have  grown  to  admire  him  and 
through  him.  you.  He  was  the  true  type  of 
American  Manhood  that  Is  going  to  win  this 
war  and  I  hereby  promise  that  I  will  make 
all  efforts  to  personally  call  on  you  when- 
ever It  Is  my  privilege  to  be  near  Cle  Elum 
and  to  pay  homage  to  you  both  as  the  par- 
ents of  Douglas. 

"Sincerely  and  respectfully. 

■*D.  H.  Dexteh, 
"Lieutenant  Commander, 

"U.S.  Coast  Guard." 


WE  FIGHT  TO  SAVE  ASIA 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  months  I  have  been  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  viewpoints  of  a  particular 
Oklahoman  who  has  proven  expertise  in 
Asian  affairs.  This  fellow  Sooner  of  mine 
is  Mr.  Earnest  Hoberecht,  the  former 
vice  president  for  A-sia  of  United  Press 
International,  who  now  has  become  the 
publisher  of  several  newspapers  in  Okla- 
homa. 

I  consider  Mr.  Hoberecht  an  expert  on 
Asia,  and  now  that  he  has  reestablished 
residence  in  Oklahoma,  he  is  rapidly  be- 
coming an  expert  on  public  opinion  in 
Oklahoma.  Not  only  that,  but  he  also  is 
becoming  a  factor  in  the  formation  of 
public  opinion  in  Oklahoma. 

It  is  my  carefully  considered  and  tested 
opinion  that  the  vast  majonty  of  the 
citizens  of  Oklahoma  support  the  Na- 
tion's commitment  In  South  Vietnam 
and  in  Asia  generally.  In  frequent  con- 
versations in  various  parts  of  the  State 
recently  with  all  kinds  of  people,  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  degree  of  un- 
derstanding that  exists  regarding  our 
posture  in  foreign  affairs  generally. 

One  reason  the  people  of  Oklahoma 
understand  and  support  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  because  of  the  tough,  straight- 
forward editorializing  of  Mr.  Hoberecht. 
Typical  of  his  work  in  recent  months  is 
a  column  which  was  published  Septem- 
ber 7  in  the  Woodward  County  Journal. 
Mr.  Hoberecht  wrote  this  article  while 
in  Saigon  on  business.  It  sums  up  his 
most  recent  assessment  of  basic  factors 
regarding  this  most  Important  situation. 

I  commend  Mr.  Hoberechfs  article  to 
the  attention  of  all  Americans  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

All  Things  Co.nsibered — 
(By  E^arnest  Hoberecht) 
Should  the  United  States  be  Involved  in 
Vietnam?  This  Is  a  question  many  Americans 
are  asking  themselves. 

If  you  are  in  Vietnam,  as  I  am  as  I  write 
this,  the  answer  to  the  question  seems  to  t>e 
a  strong  "yes".  Everything  here  in  Vietnam 
seems  to  Indicate  that  the  United  States 
Is  doing  the  right  thing  by  helping  to  make 
the  stand  in  Vietnam  against  Communist 
aggression. 

Americans  in  Saigon  and  elsewhere  In  this 
embattled  country  speak  In  favor  of  the  Job 
they  are  doing.  Obviously.  I  have  not  talked 
with  all  the  Americans  now  serving  in  Viet- 
nam, but  nowhere  have  I  yet  met  a  more 
dedicated  and  determined  group  of  people. 
They  know  what  they  are  in  Vietnam  to  do 
andfeel  what  they  are  doing  Is  important. 

Before  leaving  the  United  States  on  this 
trip  10  Asia,  where  I  worked  for  25  years,  I 
heard  a  number  ol  Americans  saying:  "Maybe 
we  never  should  have  gone  into  Vietnam  In 
the  first  place." 

The  implication  of  their  remarks  Is  that 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  t>etter  for  the 
United  States  to  have  stayed  out — even  if  it 
meant  losing  South  Vietnam  to  the  Commu- 
nists. 

If  this  Is  the  sum  of  such  thinking,  it  is 
superficial  and  totally  in  error.  It  was  not 
just  the  question  of  saving  or  losing  South 
Vietnam.  It  was  not  that  simple 

If  the  United  States  had  not  gone  to  the 
aid  of  the  South  Vietnamese,  who  were  fight- 
ing to  maintain  their  Independence,  much 
more  than  that  one  country  would  have  been 
lost. 

Communism  has  a  record  for  pushing  out 
all  alonj;  Its  borders.  It  even  reaches  across 
oceans  to  seek  the  downfall  of  Independent 
nations  so  they  will  slide  into  tie  Red  camp. 
International  Communism,  whether  exported 
by  Russia  or  Communist  China  or  some  other 
nation,  still  has  aggressive  ambitions  despite 
nil  propaganda  that  has  lulled  many  people 
into  complacency. 

If  the  United  States  had  not  joined  with 
the  Vietnamese  to  halt  Communist  land- 
grabbing  there.  Laos,  Thailand,  Singapore 
and  Malaysia  probably  would  be  seriously  en- 
dangered. If  not  gone,  today. 

The  anti-Communist  leaders  in  Indonesia 
never  would  have  had  the  courage  to  take 
over  the  government  there  If  the  United 
States  had  stood  aside  and  permitted  South 
Vietnam  to  go  down  the  drain. 

So,  it  was  not  just  a  matter  of  the  United 
States  going  in  to  save  South  Vietnam  or 
permitting  that  one  country  to  be  written 
off  as  valueless  to  America  and  the  free  world. 
In  truth,  the  U.S.  stand  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  has  saved  several  other  Asian  na- 
tions from  being  pulled  down  into  the  bonds 
of  Communist  slavery  This  Is  a  very  Impor. 
tant  fact  that  many  people  overlook.  But  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  If  you  are  to  bring 
the  broader  picture  Into  focus 

The  problem  in  Southeast  Asia  was  not 
and  Is  not  merely  the  question  of  one  coun- 
try's future.  The  problem  is  to  prevent  sev- 
eral countries  of  the  region,  with  their  mil- 
lions of  freedom-loving  people  and  their 
great  wealth  of  natural  resources,  from  fall- 
ing Into  the  greedy  hands  of  the  Commu- 
msts. 

If  the  Reds  had  this  additional  popula- 
tion, this  important  territory  and  these  valu- 
able resources  to  use  against  us,  the  situa- 
tion would  not  be  favorable  to  America  and 
her  allies. 

As  I  'write  this  in  Saigon,  a  city  I  have 
visited  and  worked  in  often  in  the  past  20 
years,  I  must  report  that  I  find  the  U.S.  effort 
in  Vietnam  worthwhile.  I  would  approve  if 
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more  of  the  effort  were  stronger.  The  war 
can  be  won  If  we  really  want  to  win  It. 


RELIABrLITY  OF  MEDICAL  LABORA- 
TORY TESTS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
11,  1967,  testimony  was  given  by  Dr. 
David  J.  Sensor,  Director  of  the  National 
Communicable  Disease  Center,  before 
the  Labor.  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
which  indicated  that  25  percent  of  the 
laboratory  determinations  and  examina- 
tions conducted  in  this  country  are  un- 
successful. That  such  a  large  percentage 
would  be  unsuccessful  would  indeed  be  a 
great  cause  for  concern. 

Just  recently,  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  a  physician  who  takes  issue  with 
this  disturbing  conclusion.  The  letter  was 
from  Dr.  C.  A.  McWhorter,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska.  Dr.  McWhorter,  besides 
being  a  respected  practicing  physician,  is 
a  professor  of  pathology,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  pathology  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  College  of  Medi- 
cine, and  also  a  member  of  the  College 
of  American  Pathologists. 

Dr.  McWhorter  cites  a  recent  survey 
of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  College 
of  American  Pathologists  as  authority 
for  the  proposition  that  95  percent  of  the 
laboratory  determinations  and  examina- 
tions conducted  in  this  country  have  been 
successful  from  a  medical  and  patholog- 
ical standpoint. 

Dr.  McWhorter's  conclusion  is  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bradley 
E.  Copeland.  given  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly. Dr.  Copeland  is  from  Brookline. 
Mass.  and  is  a  member  of  the  Standards 
Committee  of  the  College  of  American 
Pathologists. 

In  order  that  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion can  receive  publication,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Dr.  McWhorter's  let- 
ter and  Dr.  Copeland's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment   and    letter    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  UNivERsrrY  or  Nebraska, 

College  or  Medicine, 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  September  5, 1967. 
Hon.  Roman  Hbcska, 
VS.  Senate. 
Wash-ington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  As  a  practicing 
physician,  Professor  of  Pathology,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  College  of  Medicine.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  your  attention  some  grave  and  errone- 
ous statements  made  In  testimony  before  a 
Senate  Committee. 

I  am  referring  to  statements  made  on  April 
U,  1967.  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  (of  which 
you  are  a  member)  of  the  United  States 
Ninetieth  Congress.  These  were  made  in  con- 
nection with  HR  10196  Appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  liabor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  These  statements  lead  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  25%  of  all  laboratory 
determinations  or  examinations  performed 
In  the  United  States  are  In  error. 

May  1  quote  from  the  statements  on  Page 
325,  line  26-31: 

"Yet  up  to  25%  of  laboratory  determina- 
tions  •performed   were  In   error "   "It   Is  ob- 
vious that  a  25 '"c  error  cannot  be  tolerated." 
Again  on  Page  1309: 


"Premature  death,  extended  hospital  stay, 
unnecessary  suffering  and  loss  of  productivity 
as  well  as  tremendous  economic  losses  are 
consequences  of  Inaccurate  laboratory  re- 
sults It  Is  conservatively  estimated  that  at 
least  430,000,000  tests  are  performed  annually 
and  the  approximate  error  rate  of  these  tests 
Is  25  Tc.  At  an  average  cost  of  $4.00  per  test, 
this  represents  a  waste  of  some  $430,000,000 
annually  to  the  nation  In  payment  for  er- 
roneous laboratory  diagnostic  results.  The 
cost  In  suffering  In  extended  hospitalization 
and  In  actual  loss  of  life  Is  beyond  monetary 
measurements." 

Senator  Hruska,  there  Is  absolutely  no  ba- 
sis In  fact  for  these  statements.  It  Is  a  very 
grave  Injustice  to  the  practice  of  pathology 
and  laboratory  medicine  that  such  state- 
ments appear  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  error  rate  of  25%  as  a  figure  was  taken 
from  a  survey  chiefly  of  Federal  Government 
Service  Medical  Laboratories  and  New  York 
City  Laboratories  and  In  no  way  applies  to 
the  medical  laboratories  In  hospitals 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Unless  these  erroneous  statements  are  cor- 
rected In  the  Congressional  Record  they  will 
be  accepted  as  true  and  be  used  In  the  future 
to  regulate  and  Interfere  with  the  free  prac- 
tice of  medicine. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  College  of  American  Pathologists  I 
am  well  aware  of  studies  which  have  been 
carried  out  to  determine  the  reliability  of 
medical  laboratory  examinations  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  College  has  sponsored 
the  largest  comprehensive  survey  of  labora- 
tories and  of  small  hospital  laboratories  In 
the  United  States.  The  result  of  these  studies 
Indicates  that  throughout  the  United  States, 
95%  of  the  laboratory  results  are  medically 
useful.  In  well  controlled  hospital  labora- 
tories, tests  leading  to  medical  mismanage- 
ment are  Indeed  a  rarity.  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  statement  prepared  by  Bradley  E. 
Copeland,  M.D.,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts, 
a  Member  of  the  Standards  Committee  of  the 
College  of  American  Pathologists.  This  state- 
ment was  prepared  for  submission  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  1967. 

I  know  that  you  are  exceedingly  busy  but 
I  hope  that  I  can  elicit  your  assistance  In 
correcting  these  grossly  Incorrect  statements 
concerning  this  portion  of  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  the  United  States.  With  kindest 
personal  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  A.  McWhortib.  MJD. 

The  RELiABiLrrT  or  Medical  Laboratort  Tests 
IN  THE  United  States 

(Statement  prepared  for  submission  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Judiciary,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly.  Febru- 
ary 21,  1967.  Bradley  E.  Copeland,  M.D.) 

rSEITTL   MEDICAL   TESTS  SUPPORT   MEDICAL 
DECISIONS 

It  is  in  the  public  Interest  to  discuss  the 
reliability  of  medical  laboratory  tests.  In  the 
process  of  discussion,  however.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  these  are  measurements 
designed  to  guide  medical  decisions. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  all  observations 
made  in  medical  practice  is  the  detection  of 
disease  or  complications  of  disease.  Since 
these  tests  are  used  to  assist  medical  prac- 
tice, the  adequacy  of  a  given  measurement 
should  be  Judged  on  the  basis  of  Its  medical 
application. 

The  recent  statement  that  25  per  cent  of 
laboratory  tests  are  unsatisfactory  is  Incor- 
rect, since  It  is  not  based  on  the  criterion  of 
medical  usefulness  but  rather  is  the  result  of 
using  the  criterion  of  the  future  medical  goal. 
On  the  same  basis  we  could  say  that  a  large 
number  of  successful  surgical  operations  are 
unsatisfactory  because  they  do  not  achieve  a 
complete  cure  which  Is  our  medical  goal. 


Medical  goals  should  not  be  confused  with 
reliable  medical  decisions.  A  test  Is  useful 
If  it  supports  a  reliable  medical  decision. 
Medical  goals  always  must  and  will  be  in 
advance  of  good  medical  practice.  To  call 
medically  useful  tests  "erroneous"  on  the 
basis  of  future  goals  Is  Incorrect.  Therefore, 
when  Improper  evaluation  criteria  are  used, 
the  damage  Is  threefold.  First,  the  public  be- 
lieves that  they  are  in  danger  when  they  are 
not;  second,  the  remedy  selected  will  be  in- 
correct and  real  problems  and  needs  will  be 
overlooked;  and  third,  the  thousands  of  ded- 
icated medical  technologists,  clinical  chem- 
ists, clinical  microbiologists,  clinical  pathol- 
ogists, and  pathologists  who  work  and  are  on 
call  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year  suffer  the 
stigma  and  the  dlscotu-agement  of  having 
their  life  saving  work  being  judged  faulty 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  work  Is  saving 
thousands  of  lives  every  year. 

For  example,  the  statement  that  40  to  80 
per  cent  of  differential  blood  cell  reports  are 
unsatisfactory '  Is  a  medically  erroneous 
statement.  Most  of  these  differential  count 
measurements  are  made  on  normal  Individ- 
uals as  a  screening  test.  To  say  that  the  cur- 
rent results  are  40  to  80  per  cent  In  error 
would  mean  that  40  to  80  per  cent  of  normals 
should  be  called  abnormal. 

None  of  the  other  statements  of  allegedly 
erroneous  tests'  (hemoglobin  20-30  per  cent, 
electrolytes  20-30  per  cent,  clinical  chemistry 
30-50  per  cent,  bacteriology  10-40  per  cent. 
and  blood  grouping  12-18  per  cent)  Is  valid 
on  a  medical  basis.  The  surveys  used  to  draw 
the  above  conclusions  were  from  New  York 
City  laboratories  (400)  •  and  from  a  Public 
Health  Survey  of  federal  hospitals  (67)  In- 
cluding Indian  Bureau  hospitals,  federal 
prison  hospitals,  marine  hospitals,  and  out- 
patient and  Infirmary  laboratories. = ' '  These 
are  not  representative  of  the  medical  labora- 
tories of  the  United  States.  When  we  com- 
pare other  state  and  national  surveys  with 
these  limited  surveys,  we  see  the  lack  of 
foundation  for  extrapolation  to  the  national 
level. 

Example  1 

Statement:  Blood  grouping  and  typing. 
12-18  per  cent  unsatlsfactorj-,  CDC 

1.  Massachusetts  State  Department  of 
Public  Health  Survey.  January  25,  1965,  ABO 
and  Rh  typing,  150  laboratories,  reports  on  5 
samples  were  100,  100,  97.  99  and  92  per  cent 
accurate.'' 

2.  Small  Hospital  Survey,  Standards  Com- 
mittee, College  of  American  Pathologists, 
1966.  416  laboratories,  ABO  98  per  cent  accu- 
rate, Rh,  96  per  cent  accurate." 

3.  Minnesota  Department  of  Public  Health 
(1958-61)  6,400  samples; 
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error     M.T.      (ASCP),     1.3' 


3.0%  other. 


'  Statement  to  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly,  February  7,  1967.  Dr.  David  Sencer. 

»Schaeffer,  M,  Health  Department's  Role 
In  Improving  Operations  of  Clinical  Labora- 
tories, Public  Health  Report,  81:71-74.  1966 

'Clinical  Hematology  Evaluation  Program. 
Hemoglobin  Evaluation  Survey  II,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Public  Health  Service,  Communicable  Dis- 
ease Center,  Atlanta,  November  1964. 

« Clinical  Chemistry  Evaluation  Program, 
Electrolyte  Evaluation  Parts  1-4,  October 
1965-May  1966.  Communicable  Disease  Cen- 
ter, U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Public  Health  Service.  Atlanta. 

*  Personal  Communication  with  Dr.  David 
Sencer. 

» Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Health.  Institute  of  Laboratories  Approval 
Program.  Blood  Transfusion  Procedures, 
January  25,  1965,  Report  to  Survey  Partlcl- 
p>ants. 

•Standards  Committee,  College  of  Ameri- 
can Pathologists,  Small  Hospital  Survey, 
1966,  Chicago. 


ABO 

other." 

Rh  1.2 '.r  error  M  T.  (ASCP) 

Example  2 

SUtement:  30-50  per  cent  of  clinical 
chemistry  tests  are  unsatisfactory,  CDC 

Reference :  New  York  State  Department  of 
Public  Health.  Division  of  Laboratories  and 
Research,  Summary.  Clinical  Chemistry  Sur- 
vey Number  1.  1965.' 

176  laboratories:  Group  A  laboratories— 92 
per  cent  acceptable.  Group  B  laboratories— 
78  per  cent  acceptable. 

Reference:  Standards  Committee,  College 
of  American  Pathologists.  National  Compre- 
hensive Survey,  1965,  Clinical  Chemistry  Sec- 
tion."' 

1,146  laboratories:  For  11  most  commonly 
used  chemical  tests,  there  were  92  per  cent 
medically  useful  results 

IS  ZERO  TEST  VARIABILITY  POSSIBLE? 

During  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  most 
significant  forward  step  in  laboratory  medi- 
cine has  been  the  recognition,  the  under- 
standing, and  the  control  of  the  variables 
which  Influence  medical  laboratory  measure- 
ments. There  is  no  test  which  has  zero  error 
in  It.  All  laboratory  methods  are  a  com- 
promise based  on  the  degree  of  precision 
needed  to  support  medical  decisions  and  the 
c^st  of  the  personnel  and  equipment  neces- 
sary to  do  the  test. 

Precision  for  the  sake  of  precision  Is  ex- 
pensive and  has  no  useful  purpose. 

The  term  "false  positive"  test  Is  well 
known  In  medicine.  It  means  that  the  test 
is  positive,  but  the  patient  does  not  have 
the  disease.  False  negative  means  the  test 
was  negative  but  the  patient  has  the  disease. 

Each  defines  a  result  which  Is  In  error 
in  terms  of  the  patient.  No  test  yet  devised 
is  completely  free  of  this  error.  Some  tests 
which  give  30  per  cent  false  positives  are 
medically  useful.  Therefore,  although  the 
theoretical  goal  of  100  per  cent  accuracy 
continues  to  be  our  goal,  realistically  In 
terms  of  his  patients  the  physician  always 
knows  that  there  is  a  1  to  10  per  cent  chance 
of  his  results  being  false  positive  or  false 
negative.  Indeed,  the  claim  of  100  per  cent 
accuracy  for  any  test  Immediately  raises 
suspicion  In  the  physician's  mind. 

In  medical  laboratories  as  a  whole,  over 
95%  of  the  tests  are  medically  useful.  In  well 
controlled  laboratories  a  test  that  Is  so  er- 
roneous that  it  will  cause  medical  misman- 
agement is  a  true  rarity.  Few  of  these  actual 
errors  cause  mis-diagnosis  or  mis-treatment 
because  practicing  physicians  are  trained  to 
follow  two  fundamental  rules: 

First,  always  repeat  laboratory  measure- 
ments which  lead  to  serious  medical  or 
surgical  action.  The  dictum  "never  make  a 
diagnosis  on  the  basis  of  a  single  test  result" 
is  taught  repeatedly  In  all  medical  schools 
and  In  internship  training. 

Second,  always  Insist  that  the  laboratory 
findings  correlate  with  the  clinical  status  of 
the  patient.  Since  the  erroneous  report  usu- 
ally does  not  correlate  with  the  patient,  it 
is  rejected  by  the  physician. 

QUALTTY    CONTROL THE    ANSWER    TO    WriHIN 

LABORATORY    VARIABILmr 

In  general  the  achievable  useful  precision 
within  a  single  laboratory  has  been  described 
by  Straumfjord  and  Copeland,  American 
Journal   of   Clinical   Pathology,    44:252-258, 


1965  ",  in  their  survey  of  precision  In  thirty- 
three  university  hospital  laboratories.  These 
are  realistic  estimates  made  under  day-to- 
day regular  service  conditions. 

These  results  define  what  happens  in  a 
single  laboratory  from  day  to  day.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  single  analyst  doing  ten  analy- 
ses on  a  blood  sample  will  be  more  precise 
than  the  composite  results  of  ten  analysts 
each  of  whom  does  a  single  analysis  on  the 
same  blood  sample.  So  it  Is  that  ten  labora- 
tories show  more  vfiriability  than  one  labora- 
torj-  when  the  same  sample  Is  analyzed.  We 
could  not  expect  2,500  laboratories,  each  of 
whom  makes  a  single  measurement  on  a 
survey,  'm  be  as  precise  as  a  single  labora- 
tory making  repeated  measurements  on  the 
same  sample. 

Tonks  of  Canada,  (Clinical  Chemistry, 
9:217-233,  1963),'-  who  reports  that  47  per 
cent  of  clinical  chemistry  results  In  Canada 
are  no  good,  uses  one-fourth  of  the  normal 
runge  ol  :^  10  per  cent  as  his  criteria.  These 
criteria  are  so  restrictive  that  30  per  cent  or 
urea  nitrogen  tests  done  in  a  single  univer- 
sity hospital  laboratory  on  the  same  serum 
would  be  considered  inaccurate.  Using  the 
same  criterion  to  evaluate  such  a  useful  test 
as  serum  bilirubin.  80  per  cent  of  results 
would  be  considered  inaccurate. 

Tonks  criteria  have  been  used  in  New 
York  City.  Minnesow  and  England.  These 
represent  medical  goals  and  disregard  the 
present  state  of  methodology  and  instru- 
mentation as  well  as  disregarding  medical 
usefulness. 

How  does  a  single  medical  laboratory  con- 
trol this  variability  of  measurements?  By 
quality  control  procedures  which  are  very 
widely  used  within  the  medical  laboratories 
of  the  United  States.  These  techniquee  are 
described  in  publioations  which  have  been 
available  since  1955  from  the  Council  on 
Continuing  Education  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Clinical  PatholGgl5ts.'2'"'=^  from 
other  organizations  and  commercial  com- 
panies. Thousands  of  quality  control  man- 
uals have  been  distributed,  and  thousands  of 
medical  technologists,  pathologiste,  clinical 
chemists,  and  clinical  microbiologists  have 
participated  In  workshops  on  quality  con- 
trol. Five  large  companies  are  doing  a  prof- 
itable business  in  selling  control  materials 
to  medical  laboratories.  In  Denver  groups  of 
hospital  laboratories  are  purchasing  quality 
control  serum  In  large  amounts  in  order  to 
reduce  Interlaboratory  variables. 

SURVEYS    TO    CONTROL    VARIABILITY    BETWEEN 
LABORATORIES 

How  Is  the  variability  between  different 
laboratories  controlled?  By  the  appropriate 
use  of  surveys  In  which  the  same  sample  Is 
sent  to  many  laboratories,  the  results  are 
compiled,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  compila- 
tion of  results,  conclusions  are  drawn  as  to: 
(1)  which  methods  are  best,  (2)   which  In- 
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strumente   are   the   most  reliable,   and    (3) 
which  standards  are   the  most  approprlat«. 

In  1966  over  2.500  hospital  laboratories 
participated  in  surveys  in  the  United  States. 
These  surveys  showed  that  95  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  work  done  was  useful  medically. 
A  recent  visitor  from  West  Germany  re- 
ported in  a  German  technical  Journal  that 
he  was  most  Impressed  by  the  willingness  of 
the  laboratories  in  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  surveys  and  to  compare  their  re- 
sults In  order  to  improve  them.'* 

The  over-all  goal  In  patient  care  is  that 
measurements  should  be  consistent  through- 
out the  life  of  a  single  patient  no  matter 
how  often  he  changes  physiclaXiS  or  hos- 
pitals. For  example,  his  hemoglobin  in  1965 
should  be  referrable  to  his  hemoglobin  in 
1975  Just  as  his  blood  pressure  meastirements 
are  comparable  over  a  ten-year  period.  This 
Is  a  medical  goal. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  for  hemo- 
globin this  is  now  true.  During  the  past  seven 
years  the  widespread  use  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  Cyanmcthemoglobin  stand- 
ard ■■  has  been  remarkable. 

Laboratories  in  the  United  States  have  had 
a  consistent  stable  standard  for  the  past 
seven  years  and  will  have  for  the  future  fifty 
years  at  least.  Hemoglobin  performance  on 
successive  yearly  surveys  has  shown  con- 
tinuous Improvement. 

MEDICAL      USEylTLNESS      CRITERIA      TO      EVALUATE 
SURVEY     PERFORMANCE 

Since  the  variability  between  laboratories 
is  important  and  discussion  of  it  Is  in  the 
public  interest,  the  criteria  for  evaluating 
these  surveys  must  be  carefully  chosen  to 
reflect  the  proper  stimulus  to  action. 

1.  Each  laboratory  should  be  evaluated  on 
the  medical  usefulness  of  the  reports  made. 

2.  The  laboratories  should  be  compared 
with  a  composite  of  three  or  four  referee 
laboratories  who  analyse  1*e  survey  speci- 
men under  regular  service  conditions. 

3.  The  laboratories  should  be  compared 
with  referee  laboratories  using  the  same 
method,  instrument,  and  In  the  case  of  cer- 
tain tests,  the  same  manufacturers  reagents. 

4.  Laboratories  should  receive  prompt  eval- 
uation of  their  survey  results  so  that  If  re- 
calibration  or  other  correction  action  Is 
needed.  It  can  be  undertaken  promptly.  (The 
National  Comprehensive  Laboratory  survey 
In  chemistry  sends  air  mall  letters  to  all 
laboratories  reporting  large  errors  so  that 
immediate  recallbratlon  can  be  carried  out.) 

When  such  criteria  were  used  as  published 
by  the  Standards  Committee  of  the  College 
of  American  Pathologists  and  when  other 
surveys  from  Massachusetts,  Minnesota. 
Maryland,  and  Canada  are  evaluated  on  this 
basis,  the  conclusions  are  no  longer  that 
"more  than  25  per  cent  of  laboratory  tests 
are  erroneous". 

In  conclusion: 

1  It  is  in  the  public  Interest  to  discuss 
the  reliabihty  of  medical  laboratories. 

2.  The  extrapolation  of  the  New  York  City 
laboratory  survey  and  the  CDC  federal  med- 
ical laboratory  survey  to  the  national  level 
Is  erroneous. 

3.  Tlie  criterion  of  medical  usefulness 
should  not  be  confused  with  future  medical 
goals. 

4.  Throughout  the  United  States.  95%  of 
laboratory  results  are  medically  useful.  In 
well  controlled  hospital  laboratories  a  test 
leading  to  medical  mismanagement  Is  a 
rarity. 

5.  Valid  medical  criteria  for  evaluation  of 


'"Buttner,  H.,  the  Internist,  7:21-22.  1966 
(West  Germany)  (Report  to  the  Association 
of  German  Internists). 

-Cmnan,  R.  K..  Proposal  for  a  Certified 
Standard  for  Use  in  Hemogloblnometry,  Am. 
J.  Clin.  Path.,  30:211-215.  1958. 
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surveys  need  to  be  defined  so  that  legislation 
can  be  based  on  a  sound  foundation. 


MRS.  LYNDON  JOHNSON  TELLS 
HER  OWN  STORY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  In 
one  of  the  warmest,  human,  and  most 
candid  articles  I  have  ever  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  read,  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  told 
the  Nation  the  story  of  her  life  In  Texas 
and  Washington  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  of  September  10. 

It  would  be  trying  to  gild  the  lily  if  I 
were  to  add  my  words  to  those  of  hers, 
yet  I  must  say  that  the  honesty,  intel- 
ligence, and  downright  humanity  of  a 
very  great  American  lady  shines  through 
the  pages  of  the  Times  as  one  of  its  re- 
porters interviews  the  wife  of  our  Presi- 
dent. 

I  have  read  every  word  of  this  delight- 
ful interview.  I  hope  every  American  will 
do  the  same.  It  is  a  tribute  not  only  to 
Mrs.  Johnson.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  family 
which  nurtured  her,  the  State  of  Texas 
which  is  her  home,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  whom  she  so  obviously 
loves,  respects,  and  admires. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into 
the  Record  for  all  the  coimtry  to  read  the 
article.  "A  Talk  With  the  First  Lady." 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine. September  10.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  magazine. 
Sept.  10,  19671 
A  Talk  With  the  Pibst  Ladt 
(Note.— Mrs.  Johnson  Is  Interviewed  at  the 
White  House  by  Henry  Brandon,  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  and  an  associate  editor 
of  the  Sunday  Times  of  London.) 

Now  you  grew  up  In  Texas,  and  I'm  sure 
that  the  scenery  and  the  people  have  had  a 
great  Influence  on  you.  Would  you  tell  me  a 
little  about  what  It  means  to  grow  up  In 
Texas? 

For  me  It  meant  growing  up  In  whafs  af- 
fectionately called  Deep  East  Texas,  which  Is 
the  economy  and  the  culture  and  the  land- 
scape of  the  South.  It  was  in  Harrison 
County,  close  to  the  Xx)ul8lana  line.  My  father 
was  a  landowner  and  merchant.  The  economy 
Is  cotton — at  that  time.  I  mean,  it  was — al- 
most entirely  a  one-crop  way  of  Uvlng.  And 
we  lived  in  a  big.  old.  red-brick  house  with 
white  columns  which.  In  terms  of  our  coun- 
try, was  an  old  house.  It  was  built  before  the 
Civil  War  and  the  bricks  were  right  on  the 
place,  and  Ifs  stlU  a  quite  noble-looking  old 
house 

My  mother  died  when  I  was  5  which  was, 
I'm  sure,  quite  a  radical  change  In  my  life, 
although  at  5  one  Is  anesthetized  and  one 
doe«nt  know  It.  you  know,  and  I  didn't  My 
greatest  delight  as  a  very  small  child  was  to 
have  her  read  to  me  My  two  brothers,  Tony 
and  Tommy,  were  gone  most  of  my  child- 
hood years  off  to  school  in  New  York  and 
various  places. 

What  digerence  did  it  make  being  brought 
up  by  your  father,  without  a  mother? 

When  my  mother  died,  my  daddy  neces- 
sarily had  to  take  over.  He  had  quite  a  good 
deal  of  land  and  was  always  buying  more 
from  those  people  who  moved  to  town,  even 
in  those  days.  He  had  a  large  country  store 
and  cotton  gin.  and  he  took  me  with  him  a 
lot.  It  made  me  very  aware  of  him  and  very 
admiring  of  him.  which  one  necessarily 
would  have  been  because  he  was  a  command- 
ing figure.  In  his  small  world  he  was  a  man 
of  size  and  authority  and  presence. 

The  size  was  physical  as  well  as  In  char- 


acter. He  was  about  6  feet  3  and  very  broad- 
shouldered  and  a  rather  handsome  man  and, 
like  all  the  men  in  his  family,  had  a  name 
that's  dear  to  me — Thomas  Jefferson  Taylor. 
No  kin  to  their  famous  namesake  whatsoever 
except  the  kin  of  loving  admiration. 

But,  you  know,  some  people  say  that  you're 
a  very  good  businesswoman,  too.  Has  this 
something  to  do  with  watching  your  father 
at  work? 

It  taught  me  the  Importance  of  a  solid 
economic  base.  On  the  other  hand,  no,  Mr. 
Brandon,  I  think  my  business  acumen  is 
much  exaggerated.  I  simply  hope  I  have  a 
sense  of  Judgment  about  people.  I've  tried  to 
select  good  people  who  have  helped  run  the 
business  interests  I  have  and  make  It  worth 
their  while  to  stay  with  us  through  the  years, 
establishing  strong  cords  of  friendship  and 
Interest  with  them.  Then,  as  It  so  happens, 
I  landed  In  a  growing  industry  in  a  growing 
community  and  20  or  25  years  passed.  That's 
just  the  story  of  the  economic  progress  of  our 
country  really — no  credit  to  me. 
What  was  your  life  like  as  a  child? 
People  always  look  back  at  It  now  and 
assume  It  was  lonely.  To  me  It  definitely  was 
not.  I  lived  in  a  country  of  farm  lands  and 
pine  forests  and  little  country  lanes.  In 
spring  there  were  wild  Cherokee  roses  along 
the  fence  rows,  and  In  the  woods  there  were 
violets.  In  the  fall  the  roads  are  real  bright 
with  the  sweet  gum  and  hickory  trees  and  all 
the  fall  foliage.  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  just 
walking  and  fishing  and  swimming. 

When  I  was  5,  after  my  mother's  death, 
my  Aunt  Effle  from  Alabama,  my  mother's 
sister,  came  to  live  with  me.  She  was  a  very 
gentle  and  rare  person.  I  cannot  say  that  any 
of  her  gifts  to  me  In  raising  me  were  on  the 
material  or  practical  side,  but  she  certainly 
did  Instill  in  me  more  valuable  ones  like  a 
love  of  nature  and  an  enjoyment  of  the 
world  around  me. 

What  kind  of  education  did  you  have? 
The  first  vears  were  at  a  little  one-room 
school  right'  up  the  hill  from  home  called 
Fern  School  We  were  about  eight  children, 
and  all  the  grades  were  taught  In  the  same 
room.  And  then  high  school  in  Jefferson  and 
m  Marshall,  where  I  drove  myself  back  and 
forth  the  15  miles  to  school  for  two  years, 
and  St.  Marv's  School  for  Girls  in  Dallas. 
And  on  I  went  to  the  University  of  Texas, 
and  that  was  a  very  great  step  because  I— 
well.  I  had  the  feeling  that  all  the  doors  of 
the  world  swung  open. 

Wasn't  it  something  unusual  for  a  girl  to 
go  to  the  university  then? 

Oh,  no.  not  at  all.  Of  the  6,000  student 
body  at  that  time,  I  don't  know  how  many 
girls  there  were,  but  I  would  say  at  least  a 
third  and  maybe  more. 

You  said  you  were  driving  yourself  to 
school — was  it  unusual  for  a  girl  to  have  a 
car? 

Yes.  but  It  was  simply  the  fact  that  living 
15  miles  out  In  the  country,  It  was  an  awful 
chore  for  my  daddy  to  have  to  delegate  some 
person  from  his  business  to  take  me  in  and 
out. 

So  in  a  way  there  was  a  certain  independ- 
ence already  developing  in  you? 
Quite. 

When  did  you  meet  the  President? 
I  suppose  it  was  because  I  went  to  the 
university,  because  there  I  miide  quite  a 
few  friends.  Among  them,  Gene  Boehrlnger. 
who  was  secretary  to  a  member  of  the  Texas 
Railroad  Commission  and  had  many  friends 
In  the  political  world.  She  was  a  friend  of 
Lyndon's  father,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Texas  Legislature  off  and  on  for  20  years. 
And  she  was  also  a  friend  of  Lyndon's  and 
probablv  had  a  number  of  dates,  although 
they  were  Just  friends,  they  both  assured 
me  And  It  was  through  her  that  I  met  him — 
in  her  boss's  office,  in  fact.  Neither  of  us 
quite  remembers  the  exact  date  .  .  .  maybe 
the  very  first  day  of  September  of  1934. 
Was  it  a  long  courtship? 
No.  FYom  approximately  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember until  we  married  on  Nov,  17. 


So  he's  really  a  very  fast  worker? 
Yes.  When  I  met  him,  he  asked  me  for  a 
date  at  breakfast  the  next  morning— and 
breakfast  turned  out  to  be  also  about  a  four- 
hour  drive  out  Into  the  country  in  which  we 
discussed  everything  about  each  other. 
Was  it  love  at  first  sight? 
Not  on  my  part.  It  was  keen  interest  and 
excitement.  When  I  say  we  discussed  every- 
thing. I  mean  he  told  me  a  great  deal  about 
his  Job — he  was  at  that  time  secretary  to 
Congressman  [Richard  M.)  Kleberg  from 
Corpus  Christl — and  about  his  Interests  and 
his  family.  Then  he  asked  me  If  I  would 
drive  with  him  to  meet  his  mother  and 
father. 

On  the  first  date? 

Yes.  I  think  it  was  probably — I'm  trying 
to  remember— I  think  it  was  the  next  day 
we  went  to  see  his  mother  and  fat'ner,  and 
I  did  not  know  what  sort  of  young  man  I 
had  met,  I  Just  knew  that  he  was  different 
from  anybody  I'd  ever  met  before — more  In- 
tense and  driving  and,  somehow  or  other, 
more  alive. 

In  talking  about  his  job,  it  must  have  al- 
ready been  clear  that  he  was  an  ambitious 
person? 

Yes.  I  would  say  certainly  ambitious,  but 
more  a  person  who  was  immersed,  enthralled 
in  doing  his  Job,  and  because  It  was  impor- 
tant to  him  he  wanted  to  talk  about  it  to 
someone  that  he  felt  he  was  beginning  to 
like. 

Did  he  ever  as  a  young  man  like  to  say  to 
you,  "I'd  like  to  become  President"? 

No.  never,  never  {laughs).  And  then  I 
remember  so  distinctly  meeting  his  mother 
and  father  and  Just  seeing  how  much  they 
loved  him  and  how  much  their  lives  centered 
around  him,  and  also  a  certain  question  in 
their  eyes  about  "Who  are  you?"  and  "What 
part  do  you  play?"  Then  he  asked  me  to  go 
down  to  meet  his  boss.  Congressman  Kleberg 
[a  grandson  of  Richard  King,  founder  of  the 
1,125,000-acre  King  Ranch),  which  was  quite 
an  experience,  because  the  King  Ranch  was 
a  fabulous  place  then,  as  now.  and  presided 
over  at  that  time  by  a  woman  of  great  au- 
thority— sort  of  a  head  of  the  clan — Grand- 
mother Kleberg,  for  whom  my  husband  had 
a  great  admiration,  and  I  think  she  liked 
him,  too. 

Now,  in  Texas  terms  you  really  lived  in 
much  more  sumptuous  surroundings  than, 
I  presume,  the  Johnson  family  did.  How  did 
this  strike  you  at  first? 

Well,  Mr.  Brandon,  there  was  nothing  in 
my  background  that  would  have  taught  me 
to  seek  the  same  kind  of  economic  level  I 
had.  One  rather  turned  one's  back  on  aim- 
ing toward  that,  because  there  was  always 
the  thought  that  with  hard  work  and  ability 
you  could  arrive  at  Just  about  anywhere  you 
wanted  to.  Heaven  knows,  my  father  had 
come  up  from  no  economic  background  to 
a  very  solid  one.  and  as  for  my  husband's 
family,  his  father  had  been  a  rancher,  farm- 
er and  legislator— the  latter  Is  a  very  sapping 
Job  as  regards  making  money — you  don't 
make  any — and  yet  he  loved  public  service 
and  he  put  an  awful  lot  of  time  In  on  it. 
And  his  fortunes  had  risen  and  fallen  with 
the  depressions  and  with  the  slope  of  the 
years,  and  at  the  time  I  met  Lyndon  they 
were  of  quite  modest  means.  That  to  me  was 
obvious  and  no  barrier. 

When  did  he  propose  to  you.  finally? 

He  and  I  are  really  not  quite  sure,  but  I 
think  It  was  perhaps  the  second  day — of 
course.  I  didn't  believe  It.  I  Just  thought — 
well,  nobody  In  quite  such  clear  terms  had 
made  such  a  proposal  on  the  second  day.  but 
I  Just  couldn't  believe  that  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  take  such  a  chance  any  more  than  I 
would  at  that  time. 

How  old  were  you  then? 

I  was  21. 

And  he  was? 

Twenty-six. 

Did  you  decide  to  wait? 
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The  decision  on  my  part  was,  "We'll  wait," 
and  on  his  part.  "Well  go  ahead  pretty  soon." 
And  then  you  got  married,  and  how  soon 
did  he  try  to  get  into  politics  after  that? 

Well,  I  would  say  that  he  was  In  politics. 
actually,  when  I  met  him.  because  being 
secretary  to  a  Congressman  you  lef.rn  all 
about  the  Job,  and  his  boss  was  an  open  and 
generous  man  who  made  It  possible  for  htm 
to  exercise  some  amount  of  Initiative  and 
Judgment. 

At  any  rate,  we  came  to  Washington,  we 
lived  here  from  right  after  the  honeymoon 
m  early  December  of  1934  until  the  follow- 
ing July — at  which  time  he  was  offered  by 
President  Roosevelt,  the  job  of  Stale  Director 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration  for 
Texas,  one  of  those  many  efforts  of  the  early 
Depression  years  to  help  young  folks  of  high- 
school  and  college  age  get  skills  and  educa- 
tion. It  was  just  tailored  to  his  loves,  and 
so  he  accepted  the  Job.  We  came  back  to 
Texas  In  August  of  '35. 

The  period  of  N.Y.A.  was  one  of  the 
richest  and  happiest  and  most  productive 
of  our  lives.  It's  remembered  with  great 
warmth  and  spice  and  satisfaction.  Lyndon 
was  In  that  until  suddenly,  In  February  of 
■37,  the  Congressman  from  Tenth  District 
[James  P.  Buchanan] — his  district — died. 
Overnight  he  was  confronted  with.  "Shall  I 
run  for  this  unexpired  term?  Do  I  take  the 
plunge?  Do  I  dare?" 

Then  he  took  the  first  plunge  into  politics. 
How  clear  were  his  ambitions  then — / 
mean — 

To  go  to  Congress  from  the  Tenth  District, 
and  that — oh,  that.  Mr.  Brandon,  was  and 
is  a  very  wonderful  thing.  He  w.is  pretty 
daring  to  assume  he  could  because  he  was 
still  a  very  young  man  and  from  a  county 
which  was  the  smallest  of  the  10  counties 
of  the  district,  with  the  least  population, 
and  he  was  on  a  field  of  10  candidates.  He 
left  the  house  terribly  early  In  the  morning. 
and  I  didn't  see  him  until  long  after  mid- 
night—we  were  Uvlng  In  a  little  rented 
apartment — and  he  worked  awfully  hard 
across  those  10  counties,  and  my  contribu- 
tion was  simply  to  talk  to  the  grocery  man 
and  the  laundry  man  and  to  my  own  friends. 
You  didn't  actually  campaign? 
No.  I  didn't.  1  would  have  loved  to  begin 
even  then,  but  I  was  pretty  shy  and.  well. 
I  Just  didn't.  I  did  help,  though,  because 
we  couldn't  really  have  taken  this  plunge  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  the  fact  that  my  daddy 
was  still  handlins:  my  inheritance  from  my 
mother,  and  so  I  Just  called  him  up  and 
said,  "Can  I  have  a  part  of  It?"  And  he  said 
(it  was  on  Sunday  when  I  called  him) ,  "W'ell. 
honey.  I  can't  get  it  to  you  before  tomorrow 
morning  at  9  when  the  bank  opens."  That 
was  the  financial  basis,  and  the  campaign 
ended  on  April  10.  and  he  was  elected.  And 
though  It  took  him  several  year,  he  Insisted 
on  paj-lng  this  back. 

So  you  really  encouraged  him  to  go  into 
politics^ 

Yes.  I  was  committed  and  interested,  be- 
cause after  all.  by  that  time  I'd  had  a  2V2 
years'  Indoctrination.  The  very  first  thing 
after  we  married,  Lyndon  asked  me  to  le.irn 
the  names  of  the  county  seats  of  those  coun- 
ties that  his  bo.'is  represented  and,  say,  three 
or  four  of  the  outstanding  men  who  were 
able  to  get  things  done  in  each  county  and 
the  basis  of  his  district's  economy  and 
working. 

So  already  you  were  in  favor  of  women  in 
politics?  This  was  in  your  blood 

No,  I  wouldn't  say  that.  I  was  in  favor  of 
everyone  knowing  about  their  part  of  the 
country  and  having  their  say  about  It.  And 
I  w.is  very  much  in  favor  of  my  husband 
making  the  try,  although  I  recognized  what  a 
slim  chance  he  had. 

Were  you  ever  tempted  to  go  into  politics 
yourself? 

Good  heavens,  no!  Not  then,  now  or  ever. 
You  went  on  your  own  whistlestop  cam- 


paign tour  much  later,  which  I  thought  was 
very  courageous  and  very  enterprising.  Yet 
I  had  certain  reservations  about  it  at  the 
time,  because  people  were  not  voting  for  you 
but  for  your  husband,  therefore  you  were 
using  your  charm  and  personality  to  help 
your  husband.  How  do  you  feel  about  this? 
Mr.  Brandon.  I  think  In  this  country  there 
Is  still  the  legend,  the  deep  strain  of  feeling, 
that  people  want  to  know  the  man  that 
they're  entrusting  so  much  of  their  own 
povver  to.  and  not  even  the  rising  prevalence 
of  radio  and  television  has  taken  away  that 
personal  bond  of  "campaigning  on  the  court- 
house square,"  meeting  everybody  and  shak- 
ing hands,  and  knowing  what  that  man  is 
like.  Well,  the  man  cant  be  everywhere  and 
meet  everybody.  An  interpreter — somebody 
close  to  him,  his  wife  or  members  of  his  fam- 
ily—can do  something  to  explain  him,  his 
aims,  his  character,  his  hopee  for  the  folks, 
and  I  was  simply  an  exterislon,  an  Interpreter. 
Do  you  thtnk  that  the  news  media  like 
radio  and  television  project  the  President  as 
you  see  him?  You  know,  some  people's  per- 
sonality comes  over  on  television  very  accu- 
rately, others  don't. 

I  do  think  that  he  Is  at  his  best  In  a  small 
group  of  people  where  he  simply  talks 
straight  from  the  heart..  There's  a  pungency 
and  a  color  and  a  humor  and  a  force  in  meet- 
ings of  that  sort,  and  it  may  be  equally  as 
good  m  a  face-to-face  confrontation  with  a 
larger  group.  It  is  somewhat  diluted  and  re- 
stricted when  It  gets  to  the  mechanics  of  TV 
and  the  great  invisible  audience.  I  do  not 
think  It  is  quite  as  good  asS  face  to  face.  I 
think  It's  perhaps  because  We's  used  to  and 
likes  that  bond  of  looking  at  people  and  feel- 
ing their  response.  Nevertheless,  I  have  seen 
him  lots  of  times  on  TV  when  I  thought, 
"That  Is  the  real  flavor  of  the  man  coming 
through." 

Why  at  times  doesn't  that  flavor  come 
through? 

I  simply  think  that  the  sheer  mechanics 
and  the  absence  of  the  audience  make  It 
somewhat  more  difficult  for  some  people. 
He's  a  human  man  and  not  a  machine  man. 
Do  you  think  he  is  somewhat  afraid  of 
these  machines? 

No.  not  at  all.  He  Just  is  not  responsive  to 
them.  He  resp>onds  to  humans. 
Is  he  ever  afraid? 

Yes,  of  course.  He  would  be  less  than  Intel- 
ligent If  he  weren't  afraid  sometimes.  Some- 
times you  have  to  be  afraid,  evaluate  the 
alternatives,  choose  the  one  that  you  think 
holds  the  least  fear,  holds  the  least  dynamite 
and  obstacles,  and  go  ahead.  I  don't  think 
any  really  wise,  aware  person  could  say  that 
he  wasn't  ever  afraid. 

Do  you  remember  when  the  President  dis- 
cussed with  you  such  alternatives  that  in- 
volve— more  or  less — fear? 

Those  several  times  when  there  have  been 
those  dead-of-the-nlght  calls  that  some  vio- 
lence has  erupted  In  some  part  of  the  world, 
and  when  there  are  minutes  only  to  evaluate 
action — because  one  thing  you  don't  have  Is 
the  luxury  of  inaction,  and  you  try  to  bal- 
ance alternatives  based  on  Judgment  of  the 
best  people  you  know  and  pick  whichever 
path  offers  the  most  hope  and  the  least  dyna- 
mite. And  In  a  democracy  you  must  weigh 
always  what  path  you  can  get  your  Congress 
and  your  allies  to  follow  you  on. 

How  much  can  you  give  him  in  this  sort 
of  situation? 

I  can  give  none,  really,  except  a  peaceful 
setting  right  here  In  the  house.  The  best 
thing  I  can  do  for  him  is  to  try  to  create 
a  pleasant  little  Island  where  he  can  work — 
where  you  like  the  food  and  where  you  are 
not  constantly  bothered  with  questions 
about  household  and  family  and  where  you 
know  you're  coming  back  to  somebody  who 
even  if  they  don't  always  agree  with  what 
you're  doing,  are  not  going  to — 

Are  you  not  being  too  modest?  Because  you 
are  a  very  alert,  very  intelligent  woman,  and 


you  will  understand  the  President's  dilem- 
mas and.  after  all,  you  are  his  best  friend, 
and  ifs  very  difficult  these  days  to  have 
somebody  one  can  trust  100  per  cent. 

Perhaps  there  is  this — I'm  terribly  aver- 
age— something  like  litmiis  paper — and  1 
think  maybe  my  reaction  would  be  the  reac- 
tion of  millions  of  people  across  the  country. 
On.  for  example,  a  big  controversial  question 
with  innumerable  ramifications,  If  I  have 
a  stralght-from-the-heart  reaction,  It  may 
have  some  value  in  that  respect.  Certainly  I 
can  give  him  a  very  honest  criticism.  In  this 
job — his  Job — you  are  surrounded  by  two 
things — adulation  and  'yes."  "yes,"  "yes." 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  acid  bath  of  biting 
criticism.  Maybe  somewhere  in  between  there 
Is  a  firmer  ground  for  reaction  to  a  state 
of  affairs  and  saying  what  you  think  about 
It. 

Does  he  take  criticism  from  you  easily? 
Yes,  I  think  so.  I'm  not  thinking  of  It  so 
much  In  terms  of  criticism  as  of  saying, 
"This  is  what  I  think  about  it.  and  why." 
And  It  is  sometimes  different  from  his  own 
view — but,  goodness  knows,  he  asks  all  sorts 
of  people  that  he  trusts  for  their  reaction. 

Nou\  I  presume  that  you  really  krww  some- 
thing about  Washington  politics  or  national 
politics.  Is  this  where  the  President  takes 
your  advice  most? 

Mr.  Brandon,  I  think  perhaps  you  think 
I've  entered  Into  It  more  substantively  than 
I  have.  I  have  feelings  about  people  and  pro- 
grams, but  I  think  mostly  it's  been  from  the 
standp>olnt  of  the  citizen  that's  going  to  be 
affected  by  those  things,  and  then  the  wife 
of  the  man.  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  of  myself 
as  deeply  versed — I  don't  know  the  first  thing 
about  parliamentary  procedures. 

You  mentioned  that  you  are  interested  in 
programs.  What  programs,  and  how  did  you 
corne  to  select  tliem? 

After  Lyndon  was  elected  in  '64.  and  when 
we  got  back  and  settled  here  early  in  January 
of  '65,  I  began  to  think  of  what  I  could  do 
to  be  of  help  to  him  and  his  aims.  What  had 
the  greatest  appeal  to  me  (and  I  think  in 
order  to  work  on  something  It  has  to  be 
something  that  you  love  and  know  a  little 
bit  about!  was  the  whole  field  of  conser- 
vation and  beautlflcatlon.  And  if  you'll  came 
up  with  a  better  word  for  it  than  that  last. 
I  will  thank  you  kindly. 

Why  did  l" choose  It?  I  think  because  what 
has  given  me  the  most  Joy.  what  surfaces 
when  I  think  back  over  the  last  50  years,  are 
things  like  walking  through  the  plney  woods 
of  East  Texas  listening  to  the  wind  sighing, 
or  along  the  banks  of  Caddo  Lake  with 
gnarled  cypress  trees  heavy  with  moss,  and, 
well,  the  whole  beautiful  picture  of  our  di- 
verse country  .  .  .  and  the  little  towns  with 
the  squares  that  have  the  elm  trees  all 
around  the  courthouse,  and  the  long  shaded 
residential  streets,  and  I  want  that  to  be 
just  as  good  for  our  grandchildren's  children 
as  It  was  for  me.  So  beautlflcatlon  became 
one  of  the  primary  things  I  Interested  my- 
self In. 

The  other  was  Headstart.  one  of  the  many 
educational  programs — and  that's  my  hus- 
band's most  loved  field.  It  attempts  to  help 
youngsters  of  4  and  5  who  have  lived  In  de- 
prived circumstances — to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  play  with  other  youngsters,  to 
have  medical  examinations  which  will  re- 
veal anything  like  bad  eyesight,  bad  hearing. 
the  sort  of  thing  that  would  burden  their 
start  m  school — to  give  them  something  of 
the  same  vocabulary  and  ability  to  cope  that 
other  youngsters  have  when  they  hit  first 
grade,  so  they'll  get  there  with  hope  and 
Interest  rather  than  be  burdened  with  that 
feeling  of  failure  already  at  the  age  of  6. 
Now.  the  beautification  program  has  very 
wide  ramifications,  hasn't  it? 

Yes,  Mr  Brandon,  it  began,  of  course,  as 
evervthlng  should  begin,  right  at  home  I 
meaii.  for  me  It  began  with  setting  up  the 
Committee    for    a    More    Beautiful    Capital, 
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which  operat«8  here  In  Washington.  But  hs 
the  monthe  went  by,  I  found  that  It  ha«  so 
many  ramifications— right  down  to  the  level 
of  getting  people  not  to  chucli  that  bottle 
or  that  piece  of  paper  out  the  car  window  as 
they  drive  along,  because  the  sheer  amount 
of  Utter  In  this  country,  now  that  we're  really 
a  "packaged  society"— everything  comes  all 
wrapped  up  so  fancy,  you  know — Is  tremen- 
dous. The  cost  of  It  has  actually  gotten  to  be 
32  cents  per  article  picked  up  oH  the  high- 
way. 

And  speaking  of  highways,  you  know  the 
highways  of  the  U.S.A.  are  the  biggest  public- 
works  program  In  the  history  of  mankind- 
bigger  than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  tem- 
ples of  Greece  or  Rome— they  cost  more 
money.  Uke  up  more  land  and  they  can  be 
beautiful  as  well  as  being  functional  and  safe. 
I  think  weTe  just  now  beginning  to  apply 
some  sort  of  esthetic  barometer  to  them.  Of 
course,  Mr  Brandon,  I  sort  of  stepped  on  to 
a  moving  train  In  all  this. 

Part  of  the  beautification  program  is  city 
planning,  and  the  great  problem  of  the  cities 
today  is  that  the  center  becomes  all-Negro 
and  the  whiten  are  moving  out  into  the  sub- 
urbs That  is  now  creating  some  sort  of  social 
confrontation.  Is  there  any  tcay  by  which, 
through  city  planning,  this  problem  can  be 

so/red? 

Its  a  subject  of  very  agonizing  and  urgent 
thinking  and  effort.  It's  obvious  what  It  does 
to  the  tax  base,  and  It's  true  the  center  of 
many  cltlea  and  towns  are  decaying.  The 
problem  Is  becoming  clear  and  Is  of  tremen- 
dous Importance.  The  answer  I  do  not  know, 
except  that  I  think  our  country  has  had  the 
vitality  to  solve  most  of  the  problems  It's 
had  to  face,  and  I  beUeve  we  wUl  solve  this 
one. 

What  did  you  see  when  you  xHsited  Hart- 
ford, Conn  ? 

That  was  about  two  years  ago.  It  was  an 
extraordinary  example  of  handling  the 
downtown  traffic  problem.  Great  new  shops 
were  grouped  around  a  raised  plaza,  which 
waa  beautifully  planted.  The  garage  was 
down  below  ground,  and  automobiles,  mov- 
ing or  parked,  didn't  dominate  the  land- 
scape. I  thought  It  was  a  very  Impressive, 
clean,  fresh  approach  to  downtown. 

Would  you  have  had  any  inkling  that  Ne- 
groes in  Hartford  were  bubbling  with  dis- 
ccmtent  and  that  there  would  be  such  out- 
breaks as  happened  recently'' 

I  was  there  for  one  day.  You  donX  learn 
a  city  In  depth  and  all  Ita  problems  In  a 
time  like  that.  No,  It  wasn't  apparent  to  me. 
The  President  in  his  program  is  trying  to 
do  so  much  to  advance  the  lot  of  the  Negro, 
and  he  can  be  proud  of  what  he's  done — and 
yet  these  things  happen.  What  is  the  ex- 
planation? 

That's  a  long  deep  question.  I  suppose  the 
problem  has  been  accumulating  for — 
what? — 175  or  more  years? — and  I  earnestly 
believe  more  has  been  done  In  the  last  10 
years  and.  very  especially,  I  think,  in  the 
last  three  years,  to  solve  it  than  in  many, 
many  decades  before.  Obviously  It  has  not 
been  solved  and  won't  be  In  Just  a  few  years. 
I  think.  Mr,  Brandon,  the  only  solution  Is 
education  and  training  and  time,  and  I 
realize  to  an  Impatient  people  that  is  a  hard 
answer. 

Has  the  President  discussed  with  you  bills 
in  advance  of  their  being  drafted — bills 
about  schools  or  beautification? 

Oh.  the  rush  is  so  fast  you  don't  get  a 
chance  to  discuss  nearly  everything  you  want 
to — but,  yes.  we  do  talk  about  them  and  the 
people  who  will  implement  them. 

How  much  do  you  see  of  him  during  the 
day? 

Oddly  enough,  more  now,  than  when  he 
was  In  the  Senate,  for  the  very  simple  rea- 
son that  his  office  Is  within  about  a  block 
of  our  bedroom,  and  he  comes  home  for 
lunch  every  day.  His  hours  are  extremely 
unusual.  He  eats  and  sleeps  when  his  work 
Is  In  shape,  when  he  can  stop  It,  so — 11  he 


does  not  have  guests — he  may  have 
lunch  as  late  as  4  In  the  afternoon  and  din- 
ner as  late  as  11  at  night.  Weekends — Sun- 
days especially— are  our  safety  valve,  our 
cushion.  Tiiafs  our  time  to  sleep  late  and 
Ulk  a  lot  and,  after  church,  to  look  at  the 
TV  programs  and.  In  the  evening,  Just  to 
get  up  a  quick  casual  party  of  good  friends 
and  perhape  go  out  on  the  boat — or  Just 
come  In  and  have  dlxmer  here  and  sit  out 
on  the  balcony  and  watch  the  twilight. 
Does  he  easily  relax'' 

Oh.  yes.  That  he  can't  relax  Is  purely  an 
Incorrect  Impression. 

What  do  you  think  t»  his  favorite  relaxa- 
tion? 

I  think  his  favorite  Is  to  be  at  home  at  the 
ranch,  and  to  drive  around,  especially  In  the 
late  afternoon,  looking  at  the  cattle  and  the 
deer  and  Just  talk.  We  both  have  a  feeling  of 
closeness  to  the  land. 

He  also  relaxes  in  telling  stories,  doesn't 
he? 

Yes.  I  think  he's  quite  a  humorous  racon- 
teur. 

/  mean  some  people  relax  by  sinking  into 
nlence — 

No.  I'd  say  that's  not  his  habit. 
What  do  you  do  with  your  own  free  time? 
Oh.  It's  Just  like  a  Jewel  to  be  sought  and 
preserved.  I  get  my  daughter  Lynda  to  go 
with  me.  and  we  whisk  away  quickly  and 
maybe  go  down  to  the  National  Theater  or 
the  Arena  Theater  and  see  a  play.  Then  I 
remember  one  golden  October  day  when 
Lyuda  Bird  and  I  flew  out  to  a  rocky  canyon 
lii  West  Texas  with  an  archaeologist  friend 
and  the  rancher  who  owned  the  place,  and 
climbed  upon  the  cliffs  and  ledges  and 
looked  at  early  Indian  plctographs;  and  then 
I  enjoy  walking  along  the  river  which  flows 
in  front  of  our  house,  the  little  Pedernales 
River:  along  stretches  of  anywhere  from 
three  miles  to  10  miles — there's  no  way  to 
learn  the  country  like  walking  on  It.  Riding 
will  never  do  It.  You  come  within  feet  of  an 
arched-backed  black  and  white  skunk,  or  an 
armadillo  that  looks  like  it  was  left  over 
from  dinosaur  times  or — If  it's  April  and 
there's  rain — a  pasture  that's  yellow — and — 
red  vrtth  galllardlas  or  blue  as  the  sea  with 
bluebonnets. 

you  like  walking? 

It  depends  on  how  Interesting  it  Is.  I'm 
sure  I  wouldn't  like  to  walk  very  far  just 
along  cement  streets.  I  think  the  longest 
river  walk  we  had — this  was  quite  by  chance 
and  not  planning — was  10  mllee.  It's  simply 
we  couldn't  find  a  place  to  get  out.  You  see, 
there  were  steep  cliffs  on  both  sides. 
What  do  you  read? 

Right  now  I'm  reading  three  books.  I  fre- 
quently read  several  at  a  time,  according  to 
what  mood  I  am  In.  Thomas  Wolfe's  "Of 
Time  and  the  River."  Just  a  torrent,  a  tide,  a 
flood  of  language,  and  some  of  It's  quite 
magnificent.  I  think,  but  undisciplined.  And 
then  I'm  reading  Thornton  Wllder's  "The 
Eighth  Day."  It's  good  writing  all  the  way 
through,  i  Just  finished  "Travels  with 
Charlie"  by  John  Steinbeck,  who's  one  of  my 
real  favorites.  It's  a  delicious,  humorous 
book. 

/  enjoyed  reading  it.  although  I  think  it's 
probably  one  of  his  weaker  ones,  isn't  it? 

I  thought  It  was  totally  fun.  I  can't  say 
that  It  carries  the  wallop  of  "Grapes  of 
Wrath"  or — what's  the  one  about  the  whal- 
ing village? — "The  Winter  of  Our  Discon- 
tent." That,  too.  Is  one  of  my  favorites. 

The  relationship  tcith  the  dog  is  quite 
unusual,  i.'^'t  it? 

Not  for  us.  Were  a  dog-loving  family.  Dogs 
get  to  be  people.  We  ascribe  to  them  all  sorts 
of  personal  characteristics  and  we  spend  a  lot 
of  time  talking  to  each  other  about  our  dogs 
and  with  them.  They're  understanding 
friends. 

But  the  President  spends  enormous  time 
reading? 

Yes.  the  tyrant  of  his  life — the  compelUng 
master  Is   that  big  stack  of   night  reading 


that  comes  in  folders  from  the  different 
Cabinet  members  or  agency  heads  or  his  own 
executive  assistants.  The  tough  things — 
well,  there  they  are  at  night  on  his  bed. 
Sometimes  it  take  him  until  2  A.M. — I  wish 
we  covild  change  the  way  and  do  It  In  the 
morning,  but  tliat's  the  routine. 

Is  it  that  he  doesn't  easily  fall  asleep? 
Oh.  no.  The  Lord  has  blessed  him  with 
many  things — a  very,  very  rugged  constitu- 
tion and  remarkable  resiliency  and  the  abil- 
ity to  sleep  when  the  Job  permits  and — most 
of  all — a  deep  well-spring  of  faith — confi- 
dence— In  the  ability  of  mankind  to  solve 
man's  problems. 

He  has  an  enormous  amount  of  energy 
and  dynamt'im  although  he's  had  this  heart 
attack.  Do  you  try  to  slow  him  down  some- 
times? Or — 

I  did.  yes,  for  a  while,  for — perhaps  two 
years  He  was  very  good  about  his  diet  and 
reasonably  good — never  quite  as  good — about 
hours  spent.  But.  you  know,  as  danger  re- 
cedes, discipline  relaxes.  It's  not  that  you 
forget  It — I'm  sure  that  it's  back  there  In 
the  back  of  his  mind,  but  today's  needs  are 
the  ones  that  are  pressing. 

What  do  you  do  when  he  reads  till  2  A.M.? 
I,   too.   read,   but    not   serious    things   like 
his  are.  And,  then,  I'm  likely  to  go  to  sleep 
earlier. 

Does  he  sometimes  hand  over  a  piece  of 
paper  and  ask  you  to  read  it? 
Yes — yes,  quite  often. 

What  does  he  think  would  interest  you 
among  state  papers? 

I  think,  mostly,  the  things  about  educa- 
tion and  conservation  are  the  ones  he's  more 
likely  to  talk  over  with  me. 

He  talks  to  you  at  2  A  .\I   about  those? 
(Mrs.  Johnson  laughs.) 
It's    sometimes    been    suggested    that    he 
doesn't  feel  altogether  at  ease  in  the  com- 
pany of  non-AmericaJis 

I  simply  don't  think  Its  trut.  Of  course, 
I    think    he   prefers    to   be    able   to   talk   to 
people  and  be  understood  In  the  same  Ian- 
gauge,  but.  no,  I  think  that  Is  fiction. 
Have  you  traveled  abroad? 
Yes,  I  have. 
Where  have  you  been'' 
I    went    with    my    husband    to    Senegal. 
Africa,  in  the  early  spring  of  '61.  and  later 
In  the  year  to  six  southeast  Asian  countries. 
The    following    year    we    went    around    the 
world  again,  and  then  In  the  early  fall  to 
the    Scandinavian    and    Benelux    countries. 
And,   of  course,  I've  been  to  Mexico  many 
times. 

Have  yor  spent  much  time  in  England? 
Alas.  no.  The  meager  stmi  of  24  hours. 
And,  oh,  I  do  envy  my  daughter  sol  She's 
having  the  most  marvelous  time  in  England 
right  now.  Old  books  are  one  of  her  passions, 
and  she  has  some  friends  over  there  who 
know  a  lot  about  them  and  have  taken  her 
to  places  to  look  for  them.  Sotheby's,  I 
think,  was  one.  And  she  spent  the  weekend 
at  a  lovely  old  house  that  was  built  in 
Tudor  times.  And  then  she  went  to  see  Mr. 
I  Ernest]  Shepard,  a  very  elderly  man  who 
did  the  drawings  for  the  Winnie  the  Pooh 
books— vou  know,  A.  A.  Milne's.  She  was 
raised  on  those  The  characters  In  them  are 
part  of  our  lives.  We  are  always  comparing 
each  other  or  somebody  to  Eeyore  or  Piglet 
or  some  other  character.  So  she  loved  seeing 
Mr.  Shepard. 

What  do  you  think,  as  a  mother,  of  the 
American  youth  today? 

My  experience.  Mr.  Brandon,  has  been 
pretty  much  limited  to  my  two  children  and 
their  numerous  friends.  And  I  hardly  recog- 
nize what  I  see  in  this  great  spate  of  writing 
as  being  related  to  those  I  know.  I  just  think 
they're  pretty  marvelous  young  folk.  And 
I'm  not  afraid  of  the  future  In  their  hands 
Yet  the  American  youth  today  is  much 
less  conformist  than  it  used  to  be  even  10 
years  ago.  It  is  less  interested  in  money  and 
in  security. 

Perhaps  because  so  many   of   them   have 
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always  had  it.  They  never  have  had  to 
struggle  for  a  living.  Maybe  when  they  have 
to  get  out  and  make  a  living.  It  might  change 
them  somewhat. 

And  then  they  are  critical  of  the  misuse 
of  American  afiuence. 

I  don't  know.  I  see  with  admiration  the 
reaching  of  a  lot  of  them  for  personal  con- 
tribution such  as  they  manifest  In  the  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA. 

rem  think  that  what  we  read  about  so 
much  relates  to  a  small  minority  that  gets 
a  lot  of  publicity? 

Mr,  Brandon,  how  can  I  talk  about  some- 
thing I  don't  know  anything  about  or 
haven't  experienced?  I  read  about  marijuana 
and  LSD  and  I  don't  know  anybody  that  uses 
it.  I  don't  have  my  head  In  the  sand — I 
don't  denv  the  problem  exists  in  many  coun- 
tries— I  simplv  have  not  had  any  close  ob- 
servation of  It  that  qualifies  me  as  an  au- 
thority. What  I  see  are  Lynda  and  Luci  and 
their  friends,  and  I  feel  good  about  them. 

The  most  fun  I've  had  in  years,  If  I  may 
inject  this  here,  were  the  11  days  I  spent 
with  Lucl  about  the  time  that  the  baby  was 
going  to  be  born.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
that  the  baby  was  several  days  late  I  fin- 
ished a  trip  to  New  England  and  left  Imme- 
diately afterward  to  go  down  to  be  with  Lucl 
and  had  Just  the  most  wonderful  time— Just 
talking,  talking,  talking  with  her.  Having 
dinner  around  the  kitchen  table.  Sometimes 
she  would  cook  It,  and  a  very  good  cook 
she  Is. 

And  sometimes  she  and  Patrick  and  I  and 
some  of  their  friends  would  go  out  In  town 
for  dinner.  And  I  got  acquainted  once  more 
with  mv  own  very  lovely  home  town  of  Aus- 
tin. And  it  was  Just  the  happy,  slow-pace 
domestic  life  that  I  had  missed  and  yearned 
for  and  didn't  know  it.  really.  I'm  glad  I  got 
It.  And  then  It  was  climaxed  In  the  happiest 
of  ways  when  the  baby  was  born,  well  and 
strong,  and  Lucl  acted  like  this  was  what 
she'd  been  waiting  for  all  her  life,  and  she 
knew  Just  exactly  how  to  cope  with  it. 
Has  it  changed  you.  being  a  grandmother? 
Someone  asked  me  how  I  liked  it.  and  I 
said  I  liked  the  condition  but  not  the  name 
{laughs). 

I'd  like  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
President.  His  first  year  after  he  was  elected 
was  encrrmously  successful,  and  more  bills 
were  passed,  perhaps,  than  ever  in  American 
history.  Since  then  the  situation  has 
changed,  and  now  he  must  feel  much  more 
frustrated. 

Mr.  Brandon,  he's  been  In  this  so  long,  you 
know — 30  years.  And  I  think  he  knew  In  the 
beginning  that  you  strike  while  the  Iron  Is 
hot,  and  you  get  what  you're  able  to  get.  and 
you  settle  down  knowing  that  the  pace  will 
be  slower  and  more  restricted  No,  I  do  not 
look  upon  him  as  being  frustrated.  I  don't 
think  he  ever  thought  that  It  would  be  an 
unbroken  stretch  of  Congressional  suc- 
cesses. 

Do  you  think  he  U  concealing  his  frustra- 
tion from  you? 
(Laughs)  No. 

Does  the  war  in  Vietnam  weigh  him  down? 
Yes.  Terribly. 
In  what  way? 

That  every  one  of  those  soldiers  out  there 
is  a  valuable  life  to  himself  and  to  his  fam- 
ily and  friends  and  country.  Of  course  it 
weighs. 

He  must  aL-iO  feel  that  the  war  is  inter- 
fering with  many  of  his  plans  for  the  Great 
Society   program? 

Don't  let  that  Idea  cloud  the  fact  that  all 
of  those  programs  are  going  ahead.  For  In- 
stance, in  the  last  three  years  we're  spending 
vastlly  more  on  education  and  on  medical 
care  than  ever  before.  In  fact,  since  1963  the 
Government  has  tripled  its  Investment  In 
education  and  medical  care — and  those  two 
things  are  the  hinge  points,  I  think,  of 
Lyndon's  whole  phUosophy  of  government. 
But  don't  you  think  that  uHthout  the  toor 


he  would  be  able  to  do  more  than  he  is  al- 
ready  doing? 

Yes,  of  course.  But  neither  must  we  let  the 
war  overshadow  the  fact  that  much  Is  being 
done. 

Do  you  discuss  the  war  with  him,  and  do 
you  have  a  personal  view  about  if.' 

Mr.  Brandon,  I  just  have  to  trust  and  be- 
lieve in  people  whose  good  minds  and  good 
hearts  are  dedicated  to  finding  the  way  to 
deal  with  It. 

Are  you  aware  of  having  changed  since 
you've  come  into  the  White  Housed  What  it 
has  done  to  your  life  and  personality? 

I  think  In  a  way  It  has  stretched  and  ex- 
panded me.  You  see  your  country  in  greater 
depth— I  have  traveled  a  lot,  learned  a  lot. 
More  is  demanded  of  you,  and  you  Uy  to 
respond,  vou  know.  In  a  lighter  vein,  for  In- 
stance, one  thing  I've  tned  to  learn,  oh, 
quite  simply,  is  how  to  dress  better.  How  to 
look  better.  That  pleases  my  htisband.  And 
what  pleases  him  pleases  me. 


INDEPENDENT    OFFICES    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,   1968 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  previ- 
ously entered  into,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  imfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9960 1  making  appropria- 
tions for  sundry  independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  offices,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  unanimous-coiisent  agreement, 
the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
.sideration  of  the  committee  amendment 
on  page  40,  line  5.  The  time  is  under 
control, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  amendment  which  we  are  consider- 
ing is  on  page  40. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  40.  line  5,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$581,000,000"  and  insert 
■■$2  385,000.000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  need. 

The  pending  amendment,  as  I  say,  is 
on  page  40.  Just  briefly,  it  involves  par- 
ticipation sales  authorizations,  which 
we  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  .section  of  the  bill. 
Tliere  are  several  items,  of  course,  in 
the  housing  section  of  the  bill  which  in- 
volves participation  sales.  They  include 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, commonly  known  as  Fanny  Mae. 
the  pubhc  facility  loan  fund,  a  large  item 
in  the  college  housing  loan  fund,  also 
housing  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped, 
and  FNMA  special  assistance  functions 
and  FNMA  management  and  liquidation 
functions. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  House  reduced 
the  budget  authorization,  which  totaled 
$2,385,000,000.  the  major  portion  of  that 
amount  being,  of  course,  the  $1,600,000.- 
000  for  the  college  housing  loan  fund. 
The  Hoiise  reduced  each  of  the  items  to 
the  point  that  the  total  authorization 
recommended  was  $581  million.  The 
Senate  committee  restored  the  amounts 
for  each  item  to  the  level  of  the  budget 
recommendation. 


These  are  not  budget  estimates;  they 
are  recommendations,  and  they  are  not 
involved  in  taxation  as  such,  or  direct 
appropriations.  The  amendment  that  we 
are  now  discussing  is  merely  an  authori- 
zation to  allow  the  sale  of  participation 
sales  certificates  up  to  a  certain  ceiling. 
The  whole  proposition  of  participation 
sales  authorizations  was  discussed  at 
som.e  length  when  we  considered  the 
■Veterans'  Administration  section  of  the 
bill.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  wishes 
to  discuss  the  committee  amendment 
now  before  the  Senate,  as  to  each  of  the 
several  items.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  I  could  add,  Mr,  President,  to 
the  discussion  on  this  matter.  What  was 
said  in  the  debate  in  connection  with 
the  'Veterans'  Administration  would  also 
applv  here,  as  to  each  item. 

So  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, who  wishes  at  this  time  to  make  a 
statement  on  this  particular  matter.  I 
state  to  him  that  I  agree  with  him.  that 
this  is  the  large  item  involving  partici- 
pation sales,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  the 
terms  of  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
control  of  the  time.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  controlling  that  time  now? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  I 
yield  mvself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington is  correct;  the  arguments  that 
could  be  made  for  or  against  this  partic- 
ular amendment  would  be  identical  to 
the  arguments  that  were  made  in  con- 
nection with  a  vote  taken  yesterday  on 
the  proposal  to  increase  by  $550  million 
the  amount  of  participation  certificates 
that  could  be  sold  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Therefore.  I  shall  not  re- 
peat those  arguments. 

I  do  wish  to  point  out,  however,  that 
the  bill  before  us  provides  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $10,431,460,000.  This  bill  as 
it  was  reported  by  the  House  recom- 
mended $435  mUlion  more  than  the  ap- 
propriations for  1967  for  the  same  agen- 
cies. To  that  amount  the  Senate  commit- 
tee had  added  $445  million  in  committee 
Eimendments. 

Yesterday,  by  rollcall  vot«,  the  Senate 
added  another  $1,041  million  in  spending 
money.  That  means  that  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  authorizes  $1,476  million  in 
extra  money  to  be  made  available  to  the 
same  agencies  above  the  amount  that  was 
available  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

I  now  discuss  the  pending  Senate 
amendment.  The  House  allowed  $581  mil- 
lion on  this  item.  The  Senate  Increased 
that  amount  by  $1,804  million  to  a  total 
of  $2,385  million. 

If  the  pending  amendment  is  agreed 
to  and  when  added  to  yesterday's  action, 
it  would  mean  that  the  Senat*  would 
have  approved  for  these  same  agencies 
a  total  of  $3,280  million  more  than  those 
agencies  had  in  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

I  do  not  think  that  anything  further 
needs  to  be  said  except  to  point  out  that 
with  an  estimated  deficit  of  approximate- 
ly $2  billion  a  month  it  is  time  for  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  the  Senate,  to 
demonstrate  whether  we  mean  what  we 
are  saying  to  our  constituents  when  we 
answer  our  mail— that  we  are  in  favor  of 
curtailing  Government  expenses. 

The  Items  in  this  bill  are  all  domestic 
items.  It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  items 
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are  involved  Ln  the  financing  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Practically  all  of  the  provi- 
sions contain  meritorious  proposals,  pro- 
grams, and  projects,  and  if  the  allow- 
ances were  reasonable  I  would  have  liked 
to  vote  for  them. 

But  there  is  a  limit  as  to  what  we  can 
afford. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  question  the 
fact  that  one  can  talce  any  individual 
Item  in  the  pending  bill  and,  on  its 
merits,  make  a  persuasive  argument 
that  it  should  be  continued  or  expanded 
as  proposed.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  if  we  agree  to  all  of  these 
Items  it  will  mean  an  increase  of  $3,280 
million  over  fiscal  year  1967. 

I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote 
on  this  Senate  amendment  so  that  we 
can  go  on  record  and  let  our  constituent.s 
know  whether  we  as  Senators  mean  what 
we  say  when  we  talk  about  economy. 

The  pending  amendment  would  make 
additional  spending  money  in  the  amount 
of  $1,804  million  available  to  these  agen- 
cies. It  would  do  it  in  the  manner  that 
we  refer  to  as  back-door  financing  by 
authorizing  the  sale  of  these  participa- 
tion certificates.  That  method  is  even 
worse  than  if  the  money  were  appropri- 
ated. If  we  follow  that  method  it  will 
cost  us  approximately  0.6  percent  higher 
interest  rates  to  finance  this  operation 
than  if  it  were  financed  in  the  orthodox 
manner. 

A  later  amendment  will  illustrate  very 
dramatically  how  much  it  will  cost  if  we 
authorize  this  method  of  financing  these 
additional  expenditures. 

The  very  next  amendment  to  be  voted 
on  is  an  amendment  that  would  provide 
$42,115,000  to  defray  the  extra  and  un- 
necessary interest  cost  of  financing  in 
this  unorthodox  manner. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  about  the 
only  objective  that  can  be  achieved  in 
financing  the  operating  cost  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  manner  is  the  deception 
of  the  American  taxpayers  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  deficit. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the  pend- 
ing amendment  not  only  because  it  is  an 
improper  and  urmecessarlly  expensive 
method  of  financing  the  cost  of  operating 
the  Government  but  also  because  we 
would  be  giving  the  same  agencies  $1,804 
million  for  which  there  is  no  justification 
shown  anywhere  in  the  hearings. 

It  has  been  confirmed  in  the  testimony 
given  on  the  pending  bill  In  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  that  the  various 
operations  of  the  agencies  would  not  be 
affected  in  any  way  in  1968  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  only  thing  that  would  be  affected 
would  be  the  deficit  as  it  is  reported  by 
the  President  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  It  would  mean  that  the  President 
would  have  to  tell  the  American  people 
the  truth  as  to  the  real  cost  of  these 
Great  Society  programs.  I  certainly  think 
that  the  time  is  long  overdue  when  we 
get  a  little  truth  In  government. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  to  provide 
an  additional  $1,804  million  to  these 
agencies  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  chairman  of  the  committee 


Is  willing  I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  conxmittee  amend- 
ment. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SmathersI,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  fMr.  LoncI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hansen!  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on  official  bus- 
iness. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTING— 13 
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YEAS— 57 

f 

Aiken 

Harris 

Mondale 

Anderson 

Hart 

Monroney 

Baker 

Hayden 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Hin 

Morse 

Bible 

Holland 

Moss 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javlta 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Pell 

Case 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Randolph 

Clark 

Lor.g,  Mo. 

Rlblcoff 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Spong 

Ellender 

McCIellan 

Talnxadge 

Ervln 

McGee 

TydlnRS 

PulbrlKht 

McGovern 

Yarbo  rough 

Gruening 

Mclntyre 
NATS— 30 

Young,  Ohio 

Allott 

Orlffln 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

HIckenlooper 

Prouty 

Carlson 

HoUlngs 

Russell 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Smith 

Curtis 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Miller 

WilUanas.  Del. 

Fong 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Bartlett 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Brewster 

Long.  La. 

Tower 

Dommlck 

Metcalf 

wmiams.  N.J 

Gore 

Percy 

Ha.Tsen 

Smathers 

So  the  committee  amendment  on  page 
40,  line  5,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
asreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  40.  at  the  beginning  of  line  8. 
to  strike  out  •850.000.000"  and  Insert  "$80.- 
000.000";  In  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
•■fund",  to  strike  out  ■•$300,000,000"  and  In- 
sert ■■$1,600,000,000";  In  line  10.  after 
■•$100,000,000",  to  Insert  "FNMA  special 
assistance  functions.  $250,000,000";  and,  in 
line  12.  after  the  word  '•functions",  to  strike 
out  ■■$131.000.000"  and  Insert  ■•$355,000,000". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  and  Mr.  WILLIAMS 
of   Delaware   addressed   the   Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  next  com- 
mittee amendments  which  include  the 
public  facility  loan  fund,  the  college 
housing  loan  fund,  which  appear  on 
lines  7,  8.  and  9,  page  40,  the  housing 
for  the  elderly  or  handicapped  fund, 
and  the  FNMA  special  assistance  func- 
tions, which  appear  on  line  11,  and  the 
other  items  down  through  line  12,  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obiection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pre.sident,  I  have  no  objection  because 
these  amendments  are  automatically 
carried  as  a  result  of  the  preceding  vote. 
As  the  Senator  from  Washington  knows, 
had  the  amendment  been  rejected  we 
would  have  gone  back  to  the  House  of 
Representatives'  figure  on  these  items. 
However,  this  is  the  result  of  the  pre- 
ceding vote  and  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Do  Senators  yield  back  the  time  re- 
maining on  each  of  these  amendments? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  on  these  amendments. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
these  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc  [putting  the  question]. 
The  amendments  are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  40.  line  20,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$23,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$42,115,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  this  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, while  this  amendment  is  not  a  part 
of  the  amendment  covered  by  the  pre- 
ceding vote,  it  Is  a  committee  amend- 
ment offered  as  the  result  of  the  preced- 
ing vote. 

During  the  debate  I  pointed  out  that 
by  financing  the  cost  of  these  agencies 
in  this  unorthodox  manner,  by  selling 
participation  certificates,  it  is  costing  the 
taxpayers  an  unnecessary  six-tenths  of  1 
percent  interest  charge. 

This  amendment,  which  proposes  to 
add  $42,115,000  to  the  bill,  dramatically 
calls  this  fact  to  the  attention  of  the  tax- 
payer, because  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
$42  million  is  to  pay  the  extra  interest 
charge  that  is  going  to  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  operating  the  Government  as  a 
result  of  the  backdoor  financing  whereby 
they  sell  these  participation  certificates. 
The  only  advantage  to  the  adminis- 
tration for  using  this  unorthodox 
method  of  financing  is  that  the  admin- 
istration thereby  can  deceive  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  as  to  the  true  cost  of  its 
1968  expenditures  and  as  to  the  true  cost 
of  the  Great  Society  program.  By  this 
procedure  they  can  deceive  them  as  to 
the  true  amount  of  the  deficit. 

This  administration  has  said  so  much 
about  truth  in  lending  and  truth  in  pack- 
aging that  it  must  have  had  tongue  Ui 
cheek  when  it  developed  this  plan  to  de- 
ceive the  American  taxpayer. 

More  than  anything  else  what  we  need 
in  Washington  Is  a  patt<?rn  of  truth  in 
Government.  I  have  requested  a  rollcall 
vote  because  I  want  the  American  tax- 
payers to  know  that  this  $42,115,000  is 
buying  absolutely  nothing  except  an  op- 
portunity for  the  administration  to  de- 
ceive them  as  to  the  cost  of  operating 
these  programs.  This  is  extra  and  un- 
necessary interest  that  is  going  to  be  paid 
on  the  participation  certificates. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator to  say  that  this  would  cost  the  tax- 
payers an  unnecessary  six-tenths  of  1 
percent  interest  charge.  Is  the  Senator 
talking  about  participation  bonds  which 
can  be  purchased  in  denominations  only 
of  $5,000  or  more? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes:  but 
these  bonds  have  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  U.S.  Government  in  back  of  them. 
Every  bank  and  lending  institution  is 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  just 
as  solid  as  any  Government  E  bond,  but 
the  average  taxpayer  does  not  know  that. 
The  administration  is  displaying  a 
great  effort  to  sell  E  bonds  to  70  million 
Americans  which  bear  4.15  percent  in- 
terest. The  only  money  the  Government 
is  borrowing  today  at  low  interest  rates 
to  finance  the  war  and  the  Great  Society 
program  is  money  they  borrow  from  the 
workers  of  America  through  the  sales  of 
Government  E  bonds,  which  bear  4.15 
percent  interest.  Other  Government 
bonds  yield  5  to  5.25  percent  interest. 
Under  this  unorthodox  manner  of  sell- 


ing participation  certificates  they  are 
paying  5.75  percent  interest  and  have 
paid  as  high  as  6  percent. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  like  to  explore 
that  because  I  have  been  one  of  those 
persons  urging  the  people  of  South 
Dakota  to  buy  bonds,  and  that  that  Is 
a  good  and  patriotic  move  and  should  be 
a  good  investment. 

If  I  understood  the  Senator  correctly, 
the  Government  borrows  money  from  the 
laboring  class  of  people,  who  have  pay- 
roll deductions,  at  4.15  percent  interest, 
and  the  Government  pays  rich  banks 
and  insurance  companies  and  the  pluto- 
crats who  can  afford  to  buy  $5,000 
bonds— how  much  did  you  say  that  in- 
terest was? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
have  placed  a  5.75-percent  rate  on  the 
issue  to  be  sold  tomorrow,  but  they  had 
a  6- percent  cost  a  few  months  ago. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  difference  of  at  least  over  1  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
right.  Yes.  But  at  the  time 


Mr.  MUNDT.  At  4.15  percent  as  against 
5  ocrccnt. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They  are 
paying  nearly  2  percent  more  Interest  on 
these  than  they  are  on  the  Series  E  bonds 
being  sold  to  the  average  workers  of 
America. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  know  how 
that  could  be  explained.  What  is  the  rea- 
son the  President  and  the  Great  Society 
give  for  paying  more  to  the  rich — as  the 
Senator  says,  almost  2  percent  more  in- 
terest for  the  money  which  is  borrowed— 
than  thev  pay  the  poorer  individual,  the 
common  individual,  who  coughs  up  $100 
or  $500,  or  perhaps  even  $1,000  to  buy  a 
bond?  What  is  the  justification  for  that? 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of   Delaware.    They 
yield  about  1.50  or  1.75  percent  more  than 
the  E  bonds.  I  do  not  believe  they  can 
give  any  justifiable  reason  to  workers  of 
America  as  to  why  there  should  be  this 
differential:  but  there  It  Is.  It  Is  Ironic 
that  these  high  interests  are  being  esca- 
lated bv  an  administration  which  has 
said  so  "much  in  years  past  against  high 
interest  rates.  We  used  to  hear  a  speech 
about  every  week  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  during  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istrations when  Interest  rates  reached 
4I0  to  434  percent.  But  today  Interest 
rates  have  reached  5*2  and  6  percent, 
and  they  are  strangely  silent.  Why? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  at  a  40-year  high. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Yes. 
Someone  suggested  the  other  day  that 
President  Johnson  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory and  be  referred  to  as  "High  Interest 
Lyndon."  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
he  wants  that  title,  but  he  certainly  seems 
to  be  working  for  it.  I  will  say  this,  that 
he   has   achieved    the    highest   Interest 
rates    for    any    administration    In    the 
White  House  in  the  past  50  years,  and 
this  policy  is  escalating  them  ever  higher. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Quite  logically  in  addi- 
tion to  the  high  Interest  rates,  which  are 
certainly  deplorable,  the  highest  in  four 
decades,  our  farmers,  homebuilders,  and 
householders  back  home,  I  am  sure,  are 
very  much  concerned  about  high  Inter- 
est rates.  What  bothers  me  even  more 
than  that  is.  If  I  understand  the  Sena- 


tor's explanation  of  this  mystical  manner 
of  raising  money,  that  this  Is  a  form  of 
regressive  taxation  whereby  we  deny  to 
the  poor  the  advantages  which  are  freely 
given  to  the  rich.  What  is  the  difference 
between  paying  the  poor  man  less  for 
his  bond  and  paying  the  rich  man  for 
his,  and  a  taxation  system  which  would 
tax  the  poor  higher  than  it  would  tax 
the  rich:' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There  is 
no  explanation  for  it.  The  only  objective 
that  the  administration  achieves  when 
it  responds  to  this  method  of  financing  Is 
to  conceal  the  amount  of  the  deficit. 
This  gives  them  a  chance  to  get  the 
money  without  it  showing  upon  the  books 
as  a  deficit.  Nor  does  it  show  up  as  a 
part  of  the  national  debt,  yet  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government 
is  back  of  every  bond.  This  is  an  effort  to 
deceive  the  American  people.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  we  hear  so  much  about  the 
credibility  gap.  The  administration  keeps 
insisting  on  deceiving  the  American  peo- 
ple as  to  the  cost  of  its  Great  Society 
proerams. 

Now  they  are  asking  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate $42  million  to  finance  the  cost 
of  Its  deceit. 

I  shall  therefore  be  very  much  Inter- 
ested In  the  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  It  Is  quite  one 
thing  for  the  administration  to  try  to 
flim-flam  the  public  as  frequently  as  this 
one  does  about  the  financial  status  of  the 
country,  to  say  nothing  about  a  lot  of 
other  problems,  such  as  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  matters  of  that  kind.  To  me, 
it  is  utterly  indefensible  to  devise  a  fi- 
nancial scheme  which  openly — "ow  that 
the  Senator  has  disclosed  the  facts — 
makes  it  is  practice  to  pay  the  rich  in- 
vestor 1.85  percent  extra  on  Interest 
rates,  but  to  pay  less  to  the  patriotic 
worker  in  the  factory,  or  a  South  Dakota 
farmer  who  walks  in  and  buys  a  Govern- 
ment bond  and  does  not  have  $5,000  to 
invest  at  one  time — if  he  did,  he  would 
not  know  a  broker  who  could  help  him 
get  the  high  interest  rate  bonds. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  render- 
ing a  great  public  senice  to  his  country 
today  In  disclosing  the  double  standard 
of  niorality  in  the  matter  of  taxation, 
because  it  is  no  different  from  taxation, 
and  the  double  standard  of  morality  to 
pay  one  class  of  citizen  almost  2  percent 
more  when  the  Government  borrows  his 
money  for  Government  use,  than  the 
Government  pays  to  75  percent.  85  per- 
cent, or  even  90  percent  of  the  people  of 
this  countrj^  who  purchase  E  bonds. 

What  the  Senator  has  described  is  a 
Great  Society  device  whereby  the  rich 
can  fieece  the  poor,  and  I  am  against  It, 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  lest  there  be  any  mis- 
understanding as  to  my  Interpretation 
of  the  extra  expense  Involved  in  this 
method  of  financing.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  comments  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral under  dat«  of  May  10.  1967,  wherein 
he  points  out  an  example  of  the  extra 
cost  when  the  Export-Import  Bank  re- 
sorted to  this  same  practice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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EIB   PaKTICIPATION   CtKTinCATES 

The  Export-Import  Bank  will  Incur  extra 
Interest  costa  of  about  $4-3  million  by 
selling  participation  certificates  to  private 
Investors  In  fiscal  year  1966  rather  than  rely- 
ing on  straight  Treasury  financing,  a  GAO 
audit  showed. 

The  extra  cost  estimate  was  made  by  com- 
paring the  Interest  rates  on  participation 
certificates  with  rates  on  obligations  Issued 
directly  by  the  government.  The  bank,  and 
other  government  agencies,  for  some  years 
have  sold  Interests  In  p>oolB  of  loans  they 
have  made.  Money  raised  In  this  way  does 
not  count  in  the  national  debt,  as  would  is- 
sues of  Treasury  securities. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
colloquy  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota and  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota said  "If  he  understood"  what  was 
being  said  was  correct.  Well.  I  think 
there  is  a  great  misunderstanding  here. 
Any  private  citizen  can  buy  these  mort- 
gages. We  can  buy  these  mortgages  our- 
selves. They  are  groups  or  blocks  of 
certificates  on  paper.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  has  been  selling  its  mort- 
gages to  many  for  a  long  time.  There  are 
plenty  of  mortgages  left.  In  the  Govern- 
ment, I  think  it  is  almost  $32  billion 
worth. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  law  about  it. 
They  can  be  sold  In  blocks  to  people 
that  buy  them.  They  are  available  for 
distribution.  You  can  still  go  down  and 
buy  any  of  these  mortgages.  The  Veter- 
ans' Administration  has  been  doing  this 
for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  But  it  has  to  be  in  a 
$5,000  bundle,  though. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Only  for  this  amount 
that  they  sell  this  way.  There  are  plenty 
of  other  mortgages  in  the  Government. 
I  believe  It  is  $32  billion  worth  of  paper, 
in  almost  every  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  is  now  available.  They  have 
been  sold  on  many  occasions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  has 
had  his  15  minutes.  I  should  now  like 
to  have  mine. 

Every  administration  does  it  this  way 
with  big  borrowers,  in  large  lots.  It  costs 
too  much  to  do  it  In  small  lots.  Anyone 
can  buy  them  if  they  want  to.  It  can  be 
changed  if  they  want  to.  but  this  Is  a 
matter  of  expediency  to  get  them  into  the 
hands  of  people  and  put  them  on  the 
market.  There  is  no  problem  there.  No 
problem.  I  hope  sometime  that  we  will 
be  able  to  distribute  around  the  country 
a  greater  bulk  of  the  $32  billion  now  on 
paper. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  we  are  now  on  the 
section  on  sales  insufflciencies.  It  is  an 
estimate  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as 
to  what  may  or  may  not  be  the  differ- 
ence, depending  on  the  market.  The 
market  toay  even  go  lower.  Last  year, 
they  did  not  use  as  much  as  we  put  in 
for  insufflciencies.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  came  out 
with  the  profit  of  some  $280,000  on  the 
ones  that  they  sold.  FNMA  did  not  use 
as  much  as  was  in  the  insufficiencies.  It 
is  an  estimate.  Also,  the  amount  that  was 
stated  by  the  committee  was  to  corre- 


spond with  the  participation  sales  au- 
thority amounts,  in  case  they  carried.  So 
it  is  the  same  type  of  fund  we  had  on 
the  VA.  They  go  hand  in  hand. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott].  Five  minutes  are 
left. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Is  that  a  total  of  5 
minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  total  of 
5  minutes  remains  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  may  I  have  1  minute? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  1  niinute  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  pointed  out  that  these  mortgages 
were  not  available  to  the  workers  of 
America.  He  is  correct.  Under  the  t>ond 
sales  plan  they  are  buying  $25.  $50,  and 
$100  E  l>onds.  The  hoxxAs  we  are  talking 
about  here  are  not  available  in  any  such 
amounts. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  do  not  have  to 
buy  these;  they  can  buy  the  others. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  they 
save  up  to  $5,000. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  can  buy  E 
bonds,  which  are  the  safest  investment 
in  the  world.  I  buy  them,  myself. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Why  would  they  be  safer 
than  the  other  bonds?  They  are  all 
backed  by  the  same  Government. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  These 
participation  sales  certificates  are  backed 
by  the  same  Government  and  pay  5'i 
percent.  Series  E  bonds  pay  only  4.15 
percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  5  minutes,  and  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  any  time  he 
wants. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  want  to 
labor  this  point. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  4 
minutes  left.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  such  time  as  he  wants. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  will 
not  take  long. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington referred  to  $200,000  as  being 
turned  back  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration last  year  as  though  it  were  money 
earned  on  this  type  of  operation. 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding, 
that  was  not  a  profit  Incurred  by  this 
type  of  operation.  Last  year  Congress 
appropriated  $8.2  million.  The  agency 
used  only  $8  million,  and  that  left 
$200,000  not  used,  so  it  lost  $8  million 
instead  of  $8.2  million. 

Here  today  this  amendment  provides 
$42,115,000  just  to  pay  the  extra  interest 
that  will  result  next  year  under  this  un- 
orthodox method  of  financing. 

I  hop>e  the  amendment  Is  rejected. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  no  Sen- 
ator wishes  time  on  this  side,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  page  40,  line  20. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett].  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  EllenderI,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senators  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender  and  Mr.  Long], 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hansen]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Dominick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tow- 
er] would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 

(No.  263  Leg.) 
YEAS— 54 


Aiken 

HUl 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Holland 

Montoya 

Baker 

Inouye 

Morse 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Moss 

Bible 

Javlts 

Muskle 

Brooke 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Nelson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Pastore 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pell 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxmire 

Church 

Maguuson 

Randolph 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Rlblcoff 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Ervln 

McGee 

Spong 

Gruenlng 

McOovern 

Talmadg* 

Harris 

Mclntyre 

Tydings 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Hayden 

Mondale 
NAYS— 32 

Young,  Ohio 

Allott 

Fong 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Grlffln 

Murphy 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

Russell 

Carlson 

HoUlngs 

Smith 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Lausche 

Williams,  Del. 

Eastland 

Miller 

Y^oung,  N.  Dak 

Fannin 

Morton 
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Bartlett 

Brewster 

Dominick 

Ellender 

Fulbright 


Gore 

Hansen 
Kuchel 
Long.  La. 
Percy 


Smathers 
Symington 
Tower 
WUliams,  N.J. 


So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
Rt^rccd  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  40,  line  24.  after  the  word  "avail- 
able", to  strike  out  "for  administrative  and 
nonadmlnifitrative  expenses". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  all  of 
mv  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  desire  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  con- 
cludes consideration  of  the  committee 
amendments.  The  bill  Is  open  to  fiu-ther 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  has  an  amendment, 
which  can  be  stated  to  the  Senators  who 
are  present.  I  believe  we  can  dispose  of 
it  in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  It  is  of 
an  emergency  nature. 

I  yield  the  Senator  from  Texas  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  330,  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  4,  line  7,  strike  out  "$15,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$30,000,000." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
amendment  No.  330  would  add  $15,000,- 

000  to  the  budgeted  $15,000,000  in  the 
bill  for  disaster  relief.  This  assures  that 
adequate  funds  will  be  available  for 
disasters  occurring  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

1  call  attention  to  page  32  of  the  cx)m- 
mittee  report,  which  shows  that  there 
was  appropriated  for  fiscal  1967  for  the 
President's  Emergency  Disaster  Relief 
Fund  S24. 550.000.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  estimated  the  needs  for  fiscal 
1968  for  that  fund  at  $15  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  grossly  underestimated  the 
power  of  nature:  because  already  there 
has  been  committed,  out  of  that  fund, 
$8  million  up  to  the  present  time  for 
disasters  in  this  fiscal  year.  I  have  that 
figure  from  Governor  Bryant,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
This  fund  had  a  $4  million  carry-over 
from  last  year.  and.  as  I  say.  $8  million 
has  already  been  used  up  this  year,  in 
dealing  with  disasters  that  have  been 


declared  in  Idaho,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 
Alaska.  Taking  into  account  the  $4  mil- 
lion carryover,  they  now  have  only  $11 
million  left  for  the  disaster  fund  for 
1968.  and  that  is  for  all  50  States,  Mr. 
President. 

In  the  meantime,  since  the  commit- 
tee reported  this  bill.  Mr.  President,  a 
disaster  of  proportions  without  prece- 
dent has  hit  my  State.  It  is  reported  by 
the  Weather  Bureau  in  newspaper  ac- 
counts that  I  have  here  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Thursday,  September  21. 
the  Washington  Post  of  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 21,  and  this  afternoon's  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  that  this  gulf- 
coast  storm  was  of  such  fury  as  to  be 
without  precedent.  It  has  also  resulted  in 
an  action  without  precedent,  involving 
cooperation  between  the  State  E>epart- 
ment.  the  Texas  officials,  and  officials 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  in  throwing 
open  the  border.  So  great  has  been  this 
disaster  in  the  United  States  and  in  our 
sister  Republic  of  Mexico  that  an  open 
border  has  been  declared  so  that  people 
fleeing  for  their  lives  could  get  across 
the  border  and  into  stronger  buildings, 
and  to  assist  in  aiding  all  the  victims 
of  this  disaster. 

Yesterday  I  talked  to  the  county  judge 
of  Hidalgo  County,  the  second  county 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  located  on  the 
Rio  Grande.  He  said  they  had  3,000  peo- 
ple in  a  new  brick  courthouse  building 
and  were  feeding  them  there  with  emer- 
gency food  from  the  jail.  They  had  run 
out  of  everything  but  beans  and  rice, 
and  they  were  feeding  them  with  the 
beans  and  rice  that  they  normally  use 
for  the  prisoners. 

This  amendment  is  offered  so  that  in 
the  disaster  fund  there  would  be  a  mini- 
mum of  S30  million  instead  of  $15  mil- 
lion. As  a  result  of  the  disasters  that 
have  occurred  before,  we  know  some- 
thing about  the  amount  of  money  that 
will  be  used. 

Hurricane  Carla  cost  $8  million  out 
of  the  disaster  relief  fund. 

Hurricane  Betsy  in  1965  took  $39,750,- 
000  from  the  emergency  fund. 

It  was  estimated  last  night  that  the 
damage  from  Beulah  would  be'$250  mil- 
lion, but  the  latest  reports  amount  to 
$500  million,  one-half  billion  dollars  of 
damage  in  south  Texas. 

Of  course,  here  we  are  dealing  only 
with  the  emergency  disaster  relief  funds 
for  public  facilities,  not  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration  or  Farmers 
Home  Administration  or  other  programs 
assisting  individuals  who  suffer  losses. 

This  $15  million  additional  is  a  very 
modest  amount  to  ask  for  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  four  States  have  already  been 
declared  disaster  areas,  and  we  do  not 
know  with  respect  to  the  other  States 
when  a  disaster  will  hit.  It, seems  to  me 
that  when  we  ask  for  money  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  $15  million  is  too  small  an 
amount  to  ask  for  for  all  the  States  of 
the  Union.  A  total  of  $30  million  is  not 
unreasonable. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  tabulation  showing  the  dam- 
age from  U.S.  hurricanes  from  1960  to 
1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


U.S.  HtniKiCANES.  1960-66 


The  record  of  hurrlcanee  which  hit  the 
U.S.  mainland  in  1960-1966  foUou-e: 

In  1960  (Aug.  29-Sept.  13)  Hurricane 
Donna  hit  Florida  and  continued  up  the  East 
Coast  through  New  England.  Damage:  •235 
million. 

In  1961  (Sept.  30)  Hurricane  Carla  struck 
Texas.  Damage:  $225  million. 

In  1964  (Sept.  8-9)  Hurricane  Dora  hit  the 
coast  of  upper  Florida  and  Georgia.  Damage: 
$240  million. 

In  1964  (Oct  2-3)  Hurricane  Hilda  dam- 
aged Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  the  Carollnas. 
Cost:  $100  million, 

In  1965  (Sept.  7-11)  Hurricane  Betsy  hit 
the  Florida  coast  and  Louisiana.  Damage:  $1 
billion. 

In  1966  (June  8-9)  Hurricane  Alma  hit  the 
west  coast  of  Florida,  crossed  the  stat*  and 
struck   Georgia,  Damage:    $10   mllUon. 

In  1966  (Oct.  4)  Hurricane  Inez  slightly 
damaged  the  Florida  Keys.  Ooet:  not  avail- 
able, 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Hurricane 
Donna  went  up  the  east  coast  of  Florida 
in  1966  and  did  $225  million  worth  of 
damage. 

Hurricane  Carla  struck  Texas  in  1961 
and  did  S225  million  of  damage.  That 
is  the  year  in  which  SB  million  was 
taken  out  of  the  relief  funds. 

Hurricane  Dora  hit  the  coast  of  upper 
Florida  and  Georgia  m  1964  and  did 
$240  million  of  damage. 

Hurricane  Hilda  damaged  Louisiana. 
Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas  in  1964  and 
did  SlOO  million  of  damage. 

Hu:-ricane  Betsy  hit  the  Florida  coast 
and  Louisiana  in  1965  and  did  $1  billion 
of  damage.  That  hurricane  resulted  in 
the  use  of  $39,750,000  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  as  of  now.  Hurricane 
Beulah  has  caused  S500  million  in  dam- 
age, and  it  has  not  blown  out  yet. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
-alth  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  sympathize  with  him.  I  think  he 
is  being  vei-y  conservative  in  his  request. 

With  relation  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  that  it  might  cost  more  a  little 
later  on.  the  Senator  may  rest  assured 
that  usually  matters  of  this  kind  do  come 
up  on  the  supplemental  bill,  of  which  I 
am  the  manager.  Tlie  Senator  may  rest 
assured  that  whatever  is  needed  in  the 
event  of  a  disaster,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  with  reference  to 
his  statement  on  the  supplemental  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  and  we 
imderstand  the  problem  that  is  involved 
in  an  emergency  of  the  kind  that  has 
resulted  in  such  extensive   damage   In 

The  disaster  fund  is  a  revolving  fund, 
and  we  replenish  the  amount  as  it  is 
decreased.  Some  years  we  spend  more 
money  from  the  fund  than  we  do  in 
other  years. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  has  had  to  have  the  amount 
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increased  in  some  years  in  order  to  keep 
It  at  a  level  of  $15  million. 

With  reference  to  the  present  emer- 
gency, it  may  be  that  they  will  want 
to  use  some  of  the  money — and  I  sup- 
pose they  will  have  to — before  the  sup- 
plemental bill  can  be  passed. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  if  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  modify  his 
amendment  so  that  it  will  be  for  a  $10 
million  increase.  We  will  have  the  sup- 
plemental bill  later.  The  committee  is 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  under 
those  conditions. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  There  will  be  an- 
other supplemental  appropriation  bill 
this  year. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  will  be  one 
within  a  very  short  time.  Supplemental 
legislation  comes  around  the  calendar. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  sup- 
plemental bin  is  as  sure  to  come  up  as 
are  "death  and  taxes." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  assurance  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  a  man 
with  a  great  and  compassionate  heart. 
that  he  will  give  close  attention  to  and 
help  with  the  supplemental  bill,  and  with 
the  assurance  that  $10  million  will  be 
included  in  the  bUl  to  take  care  of  the 
emergency  until  the  supplemental  bill 
comes  along,  I  am  willing  to  modify  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  can  be  assured  of  our  whole- 
hearted support  for  anything  that  is 
needed  in  the  event  of  such  a  tragedy. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  kindness  and  his  responsive- 
ness to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  my 
State  during  this  tragic  disaster. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  his  alertness  in 
this  matter  and  for  not  waiting  until 
later,  and  in  getting  the  matter  attended 
to  now  when  it  Is  needed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  amendment  so  that  it  will 
provide  for  an  increase  of  $10  million:  in 
line  7  page  4,  to  strike  out  "$15,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$25,000,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  so  modified. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
ver>-  brief. 

I  wholly  support  the  words  of  my 
chairman  and  also  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower  1  has  asked  me  to  report  to  the 
Senate  that  he  would  vote  in  favor  of  the 
IJending  amendment.  Of  course,  he  can- 
not be  recorded  as  he  is  out  of  town. 
However,  he  wants  to  express  his  sup- 
port of  the  measure. 

He  is  presently  on  the  scene  in  Texas 
In  an  effort  to  be  of  assistance  to  his 
constituents.  He  is  at  this  moment  In 
the  Brownsville-Port  Isabel  area,  an  area 
that  was  hardest  hit  by  Hurricane  Beu- 
lah. 

He  has  advised  me  that  the  damage  is 
far  too  great  for  local  and  State  govern- 
ments to  cope  with,  though  the  respec- 
tive localities  and  the  State  Itself  are 


doing  an  excellent  job  in  facilitating  re- 
lief and  in  making  their  rebuilding  plans. 

The  passage  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment will  insure  that  adequate  disaster 
relief  funds  will  be  available  for  neces- 
sary assistance  to  Texas  and  Its  fine 
citizens. 

Texans  are  by  nature  pretty  inde- 
pendent, and  they  are  going  to  be  doing 
most  of  this  massive  undertaking  of  dig- 
ging out  and  building  back  themselves, 
but  they  will  need  our  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Beulah  Battles  Texas,  Wanes," 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Beulah  Batters  Texas,  Wanes 

Brownsvtllb,  Tex.,  September  20. — Hurri- 
cane Beulah.  setting  off  a  record  27  death- 
dealing  tornadoe  and  causing  millions  of 
dollars  in  damage,  moved  tonight  toward  the 
open  range  country  of  south  Texas  and 
began  to  weaken  rapidly. 

Pour  persons  were  killed  by  the  tornados 
and  the  Texas  death  toll  rose  to  six.  Seven- 
teen persons  were  Injured.  15  by  tornados. 
Two  of  the  Injured  were  In  critical  condi- 
tion. 

The  12-day-old  burrlcaiie  claimed  29  other 
lives  in  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  l>efore 
striking  Texas. 

More  than  30.000  persons  In  Texas  were  In 
shelters.  Gov.  John  Connally  called  up  1280 
National  Guardsmen.  The  Weather  Bureau 
said  Beulah  was  "one  of  the  worst  Gulf 
hurricanes  of  the  century."  President  John- 
son ordered  full  Federal  assistance. 

Texas  Agriculture  CkMnmlssloner  John  C. 
White  estimated  the  hurricane  did  $50  mil- 
lion in  damage  to  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  citrus  crop  and  Industry.  One  motel 
at  Brownsville  estimated  $3.4  million  dam- 
age. Brownsville  officials  said  it  would  be  two 
days  tjefore  they  could  start  eetlmating  dam- 
age. 

A.s  Beulah  edged  further  and  further  in- 
land from  her  expected  route  up  the  Gulf 
Coast,  officials  at  Corpus  Clirlstl.  163  miles 
from  Brownsville,  grew  increasingly  hopeful 
the  city  of  190,000  would  escape  serious  dam- 
age. 

Winds  of  near  hurricane  force  blew  at 
Corpus,  however,  and  mountainous  seas 
punished  the  seawall.  Hurricane-force  winds 
were  general  throughout  much  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  hours  after  Beulah's  eye 
passed. 

Brownsville  suffered  heavy  damage,  with 
snapped  powerlines,  broken  windows  and 
debris  hurled  ttirough  the  air.  On  the  coast 
nearby,  shrimp  boats  sank  at  port  and  other 
craft  broke  loose  from  their  moorings. 

Port  Isabel,  a  town  of  about  5  000  on  a 
finger  of  land  extending  out  Into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
was  virtually  destroyed  by  Beulah's  mighty 
winds. 

Two  newsmen  who  were  in  the  town  dur- 
ing the  storm  said  50  per  cent  of  the  homes 
and  businesses  were  destroyed  and  the  rest 
were  heavily  damaged. 

"A  brick  motel  was  scattered  so  much  It 
looked  like  a  kid's  building  blocks  .  .  .  the 
p)Ollce  station  was  blown  out  and  aban- 
doned," one  of  them  said. 

At  midnight  (EDT)  Beulah  was  centered 
latitude  27.7  north  and  longitude  98.2  west, 
about  45  miles  west  southwest  of  Corpus 
Christl.  It  was  moving  toward  the  north 
northwest  at  about  8  miles  an  hour  and  was 


expected  to  continue  that  course  for  several 
hours. 

The  hurricane's  highest  winds  were  esti- 
mated at  80  miles  an  hour  near  the  center 
with  gales  extending  out  200  miles  to  the 
east  and  50  miles  to  the  west  of  the  center. 

At  Corpus  Christl,  the  biggest  city  on  the 
south  Texas  coast,  high  tides  washed  over 
some  lower  areas,  but  officials  expected  60- 
mile-an-hour-wlnds  to  drop  alx)ut  30  miles 
an  hour. 

Tornadoes  or  funnel  clouds,  sometimes 
several  at  a  time,  were  reported  at  Palacios. 
Louise,  El  Campo,  Needvllle.  Austin,  the 
Buda-Lockhart-Manchaca  area,  in  Brazoria 
County,  in  Jackson  County,  near  Yoakum, 
In  Lavaca  County,  at  New  Braunfels  and  at 
Clear  Springs,  all  in  Texas. 

A  tornado  at  Palacios  killed  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Chan  Dewltt  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wylie  and 
Injured  seven  other  persons.  A  tornado  at 
Louise  killed  Lawrence  Peterson  Sr.  and  in- 
jured four  others.  A  tornado  at  El  Campo 
injured  two  men. 

John  Wllhite,  60,  drowned  near  Victoria 
when  his  car  missed  a  bridge  and  went  into 
a  flooded  creek.  A  15-year-old  girl  drowned 
Tuesday  near  Preeport, 

Brownsville  was  almost  without  electricity 
tonight.  The  streets  were  littered  with  debris. 
Glass  windows  caved  in. 

Damage  was  somewhat  less  across  the  Rio 
Grande  in  the  Mexican  city  of  Matamoros, 
population  200,000. 

Radio  reports  from  Matamoros  said  there 
was  flooding  and  damage  but  no  Indications 
of  dead  or  Injured. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Sin-^e  Port  Isabel 
was  mentioned.  I  might  state  that  it  is  a 
town  of  5.000  population  that  is  repoi-ted 
to  be  virtually  destroyed.  It  was  the  old 
city  that  General  Taylor  used  as  his 
headquarters  in  the  Mexican  War.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  cities  on  the  gulf  coast. 
It  has  a  lighthouse  which  is  one  of  the 
oldest  monuments  on  the  gulf  coast. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  as  modi- 
fied. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  23,  line  25.  strike  out  "«17,400,000" 
and  insert:  '$17,445,000." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amount  would  give  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  the  additional 
sum  of  $45,000  which  is  then  the  budget 
estimate.  Since  we  have  had  our  hear- 
ings, some  emergency  matters  have 
arisen. 

The  committee  desires  to  add  this 
amount.  The  question  will  have  to  be 
taken  up  with  the  House  conferees. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
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open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  oe 
engrossed  and  the  bill  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  9960)  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  before  we  vote  I  should  Uke  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  although 
I  support  many  of  the  programs  in  the 
bill  I  shall  not  vote  for  the  bill.  I  have 
no  other  method  of  protesting  these 
unwarranted  increases. 

The  bill  provides  a  30 -percent  increase 
over  the  appropriations  allowed  for  the 
same  agencies  last  year.  After  the  bill 
was  passed  by  the  House  and  referred 
to  the  Senate  it  included  $435  million 
more  than  the  House  allowed.  The 
amendments  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  Senate  in  the  last  2  or  3  days 
add  an  additional  $2,845,000,000  to  the 
bill;  thus  the  bill  as  it  is  about  to  be 
voted  on  provides  $3,280,000,000  more 
than  was  appropriated  for  the  same 
agencies  in  fiscal  1967,  Such  an  increase 
at  this  time  is  unjustified. 

It  is  the  height  of  folly  for  Congress 
to  criticize  President  Johnson  on  the 
basis  that  he  is  not  cutting  back  expendi- 
tures when  at  the  same  time,  by  rollcall 
votes,  we  add  more  than  $3  billion  to 
an  appropriation  bill  which  is  100  per- 
cent for  domestic  programs.  This  is  an 
appropriation  bill  which  provides  30  per- 
cent more  than  was  appropriated  for  the 
same  agencies  in  the  past  fiscal  year. 
There  is  no  justification  whatsoever  for 
such  extravagance. 

The  bill  as  it  was  first  reported  by  the 
Senate  committee  included  60  amend- 
ments dealing  with  dollar  changes.  Fifty- 
eight  of  those  amendments  provided  for 
increases,  and  only  two  of  them  provided 
for  reductions.  After  the  bill  was  report- 
ed even  the  amendments  that  provided 
for  reductions  were  reversed,  and  the 
Senate  has  increased  both  of  those 
items.  So  that  leaves  the  Senate  with  a 
perfect  score  of  increasing  every  item. 

Not  even  one  item  carries  a  single  dol- 
lar reduction  as  compared  with  the  ap- 
propriation of  last  year.  It  is  the  first 
perfect  score — If  you  want  to  call  it  per- 
fect—that the  Senate  has  had  in  uphold- 
ing its  title  of  the  upper  House. 

I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  point  out 
the  amount  of  the  deficit  we  have  been 
creating.  As  I  have  indicated,  the  partic- 
ipation certificates  are  in  reaUty  spend- 
ing money,  but  they  do  not  show  up  as 
a  deficit. 

Including  the  authorizations  in  this 
bill  $4  billion  in  participation  certificates 
will  be  provided  for  FNMA  to  sell  during 
the  current  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  Government  next 
year  will  pick  up  $1.6  billion  in  accel- 
erated corporate  payments  plus  another 
$519  million  for  the  seigniorage  of  coins, 
and  then  assuming  a  $14  billion  deficit 
for  fiscal  1968 — allowing  for  the  pro- 
posed tax  Increase — it  would  mean  that 


there  still  would  be  a  true  deficit  of  ap- 
proximately $20  billion. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  $14-bil- 
lion  deficit  which  I  have  included  for  fis- 
cal 1968  is.  after  all  the  fancy  bookkeep- 
ing methods  of  the  administration,  a  very 
conservative  estimate.  In  my  opinion  the 
reference  to  a  $30  billion  deficit,  about 
which  we  are  hearing  so  much  from  the 
Johnson  administration,  is  just  so  much 
fanfare  to  get  the  American  people  ready 
for  a  reported  $15  or  $18  billion  deficit 
next  year  after  allowing  for  a  tax  in- 
crease. This  figure  will  still  be  double 
that  of  last  year  and  substantially  high- 
er than  any  peacetime  deficit  in  the  his- 
tory of  America.  But  this  talk  of  a  $30 
billion  deficit  is  in  my  opinion  a  diver- 
sionary maneuver. 

We  understand  that  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  in  order  for  the  President  and 
the  administration  to  show  some  indi- 
cation that  they  are  economy  minded, 
the  President  plans  to  call  a  press  con- 
ference and  then  with  great  fanfare  and 
a  great  deal  of  publicity  on  television 
release  the  dramatic  news  that  after 
surveying  all  his  agencies  he  is  going 
to  achieve  a  reduction  of  $5  to  $8  biUion 
in  planned  expenditures.  The  purpose 
of  this  propaganda  maneuver  will  be  to 
build  up  the  idea  of  a  great  economy 
movement  taking  place.  Likewise,  the 
plan  is  to  use  this  stunt  as  an  excuse  to 
get  his  proposed  tax  Increase  moving 
through  Congress. 

What  this  propaganda  maneuver  will 
not  disclose  is  that  the  claimed  reduc- 
tions are  merely  some  paper  shuffling, 
and  in  the  end  the  escalation  of  spend- 
ing will  continue. 

It  will  be  another  display  of  the  Texas 
shell  game. 

I  have  examined  some  of  the  so-called 
economies  that  are  being  projected.  If 
one  reads  the  fine  print  he  will  see  that 
they  are  reductions  on  what  was 
"planned"  to  be  expended,  not  actual 
reductions.  When  we  finish  analyzing 
them,  we  will  find  that  the  administra- 
tion, even  with  all  the  economy  talk  we 
will  hear  later,  is  actually  planning  to 
increase  the  expenditures  in  every  agency 
of  the  Great  Society.  In  other  words,  all 
that  this  administration  knows  is  to 
spend  and  tax. 


I  have  in  my  hand  a  tabulation  which 
has  been  compiled  with  the  assistance 
of  the  staff  of  our  committee  Not  only 
does  the  tabulation  include  the  officially 
reported  deficits  as  they  appear  in  the 
annual  budget  reports  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  but  also  this  tabulation  allows 
for  the  $9  billion  in  FNMA  participation 
certificates  which  they  have  sold  or  are 
planning  to  sell.  This  is  spending  money 
and  should  be  a  part  of  the  deficit,  but 
it  is  not  counted.  The  tabulation  includes 
the  extra  amount  that  the  Government 
has  collected  in  the  past  5  years  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  acceleration  of  the  corporate 
tax  payments.  It  includes  the  extra  rev- 
enue derived  from  the  acceleration  of 
the  excise  and  withholding  tax.  It  in- 
cludes the  profit  derived  from  the  sei- 
gniorage of  coins:  that  is.  the  profit  de- 
rived as  the  result  of  the  reduced  silver 
content  of  our  coins.  All  of  these  items 
were  included  as  normal  revenue  and 
placed  in  the  general  fund.  This  in- 
creased the  amount  of  available  spending 
money  without  showing  up  as  a  part  of 
the  reported  deficit. 

The  tabulation,  which  was  compiled 
with  the  assistance  of  the  staff,  shows  in 
the  vears  1964  through  1968  a  deficit  of 
over  $60  billion.  This  is  the  true  picture 
after  allowing  for  their  fancy  bookkeep- 
ing and  allowing  for  jugcling  the  figures 
around,  plus  the  proposed  tax  increase. 
The  result  is  that  for  the  5-year  period 
of  the  Johnson  administration,  they  will 
have  spent  $60,487  billion  more  than  has 
been  taken  in — in  just  the  5  years  he  has 
been  in  the  White  House.  This  is  the  most 
extravagant  administration  In  the  his- 
torv  of  America.  In  5  years  they  will  have 
spent  $60,487  billion  more  than  has  been 
taken  in.  That  is  the  equivalent  of  $12 
billion  a  year.  It  is  $1  billion  a  month.  It 
is  $250  million  for  every  week  he  has  been 
in  office.  If  we  figure  it  on  the  basis  of  a 
5-day  week,  with  no  holidays,  he  is 
spending  $50  million  a  day  more  than  he 
is  taking  in,  or  approximately  8100,000  a 
minute.  I  say  that  we  cannot  afford  such 
Texas  extravagance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  tabulation  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


ACTUAL  DEFICITS,  1964-68 
|ln  millions  oi  dollars] 


Sales 


Speedup 


Fiscal 


Reported 
deficit 


FNMA 


Accelerated        Excise  and 

corporate  lax      accelerated 

payment         withholding 


Total  actual 
Segnlorage         deficits 


1964... 
1965... 
1966... 
1967... 
1968  t. 


Total. 


8,226 
3,435 
2,251 
9,734 

14,000 

37,646 


300 
1,840 
2,900 
4.000 


9,040 


300 

1.000 

2,900 

4,300 

'1,600 

10,100 


900 
'375 


1,275 


117 

649 

.072 
519 


8,595 

4.852 

8,540 

18,381 

20,119 


2,426 


60,487 


1  Includes  J100,000,000  in  speedup  of  withholding  deposits  and  $275,000,000  in  excise  tax  payments  from  a  monthly  to  a  semi- 

montlily  basis 
!^rh3'ror?hr?n;?:d'e??°l1r'/sSTl%8  proposal  for  speedup  in  corporate  tax  payments. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  When 
we  consider  that  we  have  an  adminis- 
tration in  office  which  in  the  past  5  years 
has  spent  $60  billion,  or  over  $50  mil- 


lion a  day.  more  than  is  taken  in.  I  say 
it  is  time  to  inquire  how  long  this  ex- 
travagance can  continue.  The  interest 
alone  on  the  $60  billion  Johnson  deficit 
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will  cost  the  American  taxpayers  $3  bil- 
lion a  year — $3  billion  a  year  to  pay  the 
Interest  on  the  deficit  that  Is  being 
created  under  Johnson's  administration. 
We  could  accomplish  a  great  deal  with 
$3  billion.  It  will  take  a  3-percent  across- 
the-board  increase  In  sdl  income  taxes 
just  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  money 
that  has  been  borrowed  to  finance  the 
deficit  that  has  been  created  by  the 
Johnson  administration.  When  the  ad- 
ministration talks  of  a  lO-percent  tax 
Increase  the  American  people  should  be 
reminded  that  one-third  of  that  tax  In- 
crease will  go  to  pay  for  the  Interest 
charges  on  the  deficit  created  by  the 
Johnson  administration  in  the  past  5 
yeairs — Including  fiscal  1968. 

We  have  heard  much  talk  about  econ- 
omy. I  have  never  heard  so  much  talk 
about  economy  from  any  other  man  in 
the  White  House.  Never  before  in  his- 
tory has  any  man  in  the  White  House 
said  so  much  about  economy  and  done 
so  little  about  it. 

In  December  1965  the  President  speak- 
ing from  his  Texas  ranch,  announced  he 
was  going  to  reduce  Federal  employment 
by  25,000.  That  announcement  was  car- 
ried all  over  the  country  as  a  great  step 
toward  economy  on  the  part  of  the  John- 
son administration.  Government  employ- 
ment was  to  be  reduced  by  25.000  in  the 
succeeding  7  months  of  that  fiscal  year. 

What  happened?  Instead  of  reducing 
employment,  the  administration  added 
187,506  employees  In  the  next  7  months. 
Then  again,  just  6  weeks  before  the 
1966  election  he  issued  an  Elxecutlve 
order  freezing  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ment at  the  July  1  level.  It  should  be 
noted  that  35.000  employees  had  already 
been  added  in  the  first  quarter  of  that 
fiscal  year,  but  under  the  Executive  order 
Issued  on  September  20.  1966,  just  6 
weeks  before  the  election,  the  President 
was  promising  he  would  freeze  civilian 
employment  by  the  Government  at  the 
level  of  July  1.  What  happened?  The  Ink 
was  not  dry  on  that  Executive  order  be- 
fore thousands  of  employees  were  being 
added. 

In  October,  the  month  following  the 
Executive  order  of  September  20.  1966, 
the  President  added  24.488  employees;  in 
the  month  of  November  they  added  36,- 
728;  In  December  7.588:  in  January, 
1967.  another  5.721:  in  February,  16- 
377:  in  March  18.013;  In  April  17,034; 
in  May.  5,926.  in  June  74,557.  Altogether 
a  total  of  206,432  employees  have  been 
added  in  violation  of  the  President's  own 
Executive  order. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  estimates  that  the  minimum  cost 
of  each  Federal  employee  is  $7,000.  Thus 
the  armual  cost  to  the  taxpayers  is  $1.4 
billion  merely  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
employees  who.  during  the  past  12 
months,  have  been  added  to  the  Federal 
payroll  in  violation  of  the  President's 
own  Executive  order  as  Issued  last  Sep- 
tember, a  total  of  200.000  employees 
whom  not  only  I  say,  but  he  also  said, 
he  did  not  need.  I  am  not  excusing  Con- 
gress of  any  of  its  responsibility,  but 
this  was  Presidential  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  the  American  tax- 
payer just  cannot  afTord  that  kind  of 
economy.  That  is  why  I  am  very  much 
disturbed  by  the  more  recent  rumor  that 


within  the  next  few  weeks  we  are  to  have 
another  great  fanfare  with  a  big  show 
being  put  on  by  the  President  to  illus- 
trate how  he  plans  to  roll  back  the  ex- 
penditures $5  to  $7  billion  during  the  next 
year.  Presumably,  the  executive  officers 
of  the  various  agencies  will  have  been 
clubbed  over  the  head  and  forced  to  cut 
down  spending  by  $5  to  $7  billion,  but  a 
careful  examination  of  the  fine  print  will 
disclose  no  savings.  We  just  cannot  af- 
ford that  kind  of  economy.  We  are  about 
to  go  broke  now  with  that  kind  of  Texas 
economy.  Every  time  we  see  the  Presi- 
dent put  on  a  great  display  to  indicate 
that  he  has  cut  expenditures  it  costs  us 
an  extra  billion  dollars.  Now  this  time, 
if  he  says  he  is  going  to  cut  expenditures 
by  $5  billion,  I  am  alarmed  at  the  ulti- 
mate result.  That  could  cost  us  $25  bil- 
lion if  the  past  results  are  any  criteria. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  not  give 
the  country  any  more  such  Texas  econ- 
omy proposals.  Based  upon  past  experi- 
ence we  cannot  afford  it  again. 

Every  time  the  President  promised  to 
reduce  the  number  of  Government  em- 
ployees the  announcement  was  followed 
by  another  spectacular  increase. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  repeat  the  descriptive  term  he 
used?  What  kind  of  economy  did  the 
Senator  refer  to? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Texas- 
style  economy.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
they  do  things  big  in  Texas.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  doing  things  in  a  big  way. 
but  this  is  punishing  the  taxpayers  all 
over  America.  The  people  or  Delaware 
and  in  the  other  States  cannot  afTord 
this  new  brand  of  Texas  economy.  That 
is  the  reason  I  am  discussing  this  subject 
here  today.  I  am  asking  for  reductions 
by  law.  Let  us  cut  these  appropriations 
here  in  the  Congress. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  nunors  we  are 
hearing,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  al- 
together rumors.  I  notice  the  Washing- 
ton press  stated  yesterday  that  the  Presi- 
dent, after  Congress  has  finished  with 
the  appropriations,  would  caU  all  of  the 
agencies  together — he  has  them  all 
working  right  now — and  announce  a  re- 
duction in  expenditures  of  $5  to  $7  bil- 
lion. I  am  concerned  because  past  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  more  sav- 
ings he  promises  the  more  he  spends. 
I  wish  he  would  quit  promising  and  start 
acting. 

However.  I  am  not  putting  all  of  the 
responsibility  for  this  deficit  on  the 
President.  I  think  that  Congress  must 
accept  its  responsibility.  In  this  bill 
before  us  today  the  Senate  has  added 
S3, 280  million  more  to  the  appropria- 
tions of  these  various  agencies  than  was 
Included  in  the  House  bill.  That  includes 
the  extra  participation  certificates  au- 
thorized for  sale.  I  doubt  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  going  to  want  to  pay  in- 
creased taxes  to  finance  this  type  of 
extravagance. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  conclude  my  re- 
marks. I  plead  with  the  President:  Do 
not  give  us  any  more  Texas-style  econ- 
omy: we  are  about  to  go  broke  on  it, 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Rollings  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  en- 
joyed what  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
had  to  say.  I  repeat  again  that  the  entire 


Committee  on  Appropriations,  on  which 
I  think  there  are  some  intelligent  and 
very  dedicated  people,  has  told  the  Con- 
gress that  this  bill  is  $361,612,800  under 
the  budget. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  keeps 
talking  about  the  participation  sales. 
That  is  another  matter  altogether.  This 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  is  still 
$361,612,800  imder  the  budget. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  can  talk 
all  he  wants  about  the  deficits.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  likes  deficits.  I  served  in 
this  Congress  when  there  was  a  Repub- 
lican President  with  a  $13  billion  deficit 
in  peacetime,  and  he  was  not  doing  any- 
thing. He  had  no  program  for  schools; 
he  had  no  program  for  cities;  nothing. 
There  were  8  years  of  drought  and  yet 
that  deficit  was  $13  billion. 

Surely,  this  amount  has  gone  up,  but 
it  has  gone  up  because  Congress  added 
many,  many  programs.  Several  of  the 
programs  added  in  this  bill  is  for  hous- 
ing. We  are  over  the  amount  of  last  year 
because,  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  tell  the  Senate,  we  have  a  new 
urban  renewal  Item  in  the  bill.  That  Is 
one  reason  the  amount  in  this  bill  is 
over  the  amount  in  the  bill  we  had  last 
year;  that  was  not  in  the  bill.  We  passed 
aid  to  education.  We  have  $6.2  billion  in 
the  budget  for  these  problems  we  men- 
tioned yesterday  in  the  cities,  job  re- 
training, and  all  of  these  programs  in  a 
growing  economy  in  a  growing  country. 
That  is  why  the  budget  is  high. 

The  President  does  not  have  one 
nickel  to  spend  unless  we  appropriate  It. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  correct  to  pick  on 
him.  All  the  President  can  do  is  recom- 
mend the  budget. 

For  13  years,  ever  since  I  have  been 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  we  have 
compiled  a  record  of  being  under  the 
budget.  Then,  other  programs  come 
along,  Congress  votes  for  them  by  vast 
majorities  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
would  mention  the  education  program 
alone.  That  is  a  program  that  has  been 
inaugurated  since  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson  have  been  in 
office.  Perhaps  some  Senator  who  ser\-es 
on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  could  tell  the  Senate  what  this 
year's  figure  is.  I  know  that  it  is  In  the 
billions  of  dollars  and  much  of  it  was  not 
Included  before. 

Either  we  cut  out  these  programs  and 
vote  them  out  or  else  we  will  have  to 
suggest  that  these  budget  items  are  going 
to  have  to  have  money  to  take  care  of 
them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  wish  to  give  the  Sen- 
ator the  figure  he  requested. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  how  much  have 
we  put  Into  that  program? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Seven  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Seven  billion  dol- 
lars. 

There  was  a  budget  in  another  ad- 
ministration at  one  time,  that  had  a 
deficit  of  approximately  $13  billion  that 
did  not  have  any  programs  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORTON,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shall  yield  In  a 
moment. 
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If  we  want  to  cut  out  education,  if 
we  want  to  cut  out  pollution  programs, 
if  we  want  to  cut  out  the  housing  pro- 
gram, if  we  want  to  cut  out  HUD;  yes, 
and  if  we  want  to  cut  out  agricialtural 
subsidies,  we  could  balance  the  budget 
in  5  minutes.  If  we  wanted  to  take  out 
some  loopholes  in  taxation,  which  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Delaware  would 
favor,  we  could  bring  that  in. 

We  keep  books.  The  Senator  knows 
how  we  keep  books.  We  keep  books  every 
year  and  at  midnight  on  June  30  we  go 
down  and  technically  look  at  the  cash 
register.  If  there  is  some  money  in  there 
we  have  a  surplus,  and  if  there  are 
lOU's  in  there  we  have  a  deficit.  We 
make  no  allowance  for  cash  investments 
or  money  borrowed  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  which  might  have  brought 
about  a  doubling  of  the  amoimt  in  the 
long  run,  had  we  done  nothing. 

We  have  to  keep  some  of  these  things 
going.  For  instance,  we  have  cut  down 
imemployment.  Take  the  CAB.  Is  it  sug- 
gested that  they  should  have  the  same 
amoimt  of  people  they  had  7,  8,  10  years 
ago  when  the  aviation  industry  has  now 
tripled  and  they  have  more  responsi- 
bility. There  is  close  to  $1  billion  in  the 
latest  budget  for  air  safety.  Does  any 
Senator  wish  to  vote  against  that?  I 
could  go  on  and  on. 

Let  us  put  the  responsibility  where 
the  responsibility  belongs  in  this  case. 
All  Presidents  have  been  in  the  same 
situation.  They  vmderestlmate  some- 
times the  receipts  that  come  in  and  they 
determine  quite  closely  how  the  economy 
goes  up  and  down.  Our  gross  national 
product  shows  our  economy  has  been 
moving  up  and,  therefore,  some  of  the 
needs  appear  to  be  greater,  and  this 
Congress  has  passed  bills  suggesting 
that  they  were. 

Let  us  put  the  blame  where  it  belongs 
if  there  is  any  blame,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  blame.  I  think  we  should 
be  doing  some  of  these  things. 

And  the  Congress  has,  too,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor.  I  am  through. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  this  colloquy  one  way 
or  another,  but  I  have  to  state  that  dur- 
ing the  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, I  think  it  is  unfair  to  say 
that  nothing  was  done  in  any  of  these 
areas  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred. 
If  President  Eisenhower  were  60  years 
old  today,  instead  of  76,  we  would  have 
a  wonderful  candidate  for  1968. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  he  wanted  to 
do  a  lot  of  things.  I  amend  my  re- 
marks  

Mr.  MORTON.  And  he  did  a  lot  of 
things. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  however 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  think  it  is  unfair  for 
the  Senator  to  say  that  nothing  was 
done. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  amend  my  re- 
marks to  say  that  comparatively,  nothing 
was  done.  [Laughter.! 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


the  Record  a  short  resume  of  the  Eisen- 
hower record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Eisenhower    Administration,    January    20. 
1953  TO  January  20.  1961 
April  11,  1953:  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  esUbllshed. 

May  22.  1953:  Submerged  Lands  Act  ap- 
proved returning  to  States  their  rights  to 
submerged  lands  and  resotirces  off  their 
coasts  to  their  historical  boundaries  (Tide- 
lands)  . 

July  10,  1953:  Permanent  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
created. 

July  10,  1953:  Second  Hoover  Commission 
on  Government  reorganization  established. 

July  15.  1953:  NATO  forces  agreement  rati- 
fied. 

July  30.  1953:  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion created. 

August  1,  1953:  U.S.  Information  Agency 
created. 

January  1954:  First  nuclear  submarine  ap- 
proved. 

April  1,  1954:  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  es- 
tablished. 

June  25,  1954:  Universal  Copyright  Con- 
vention ratified. 

May  13,  1954:  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  estab- 
lished. 

June  30.  1954:  Korean  GI  bill  approved. 
July  10,  1954:  Public  Law  480  for  disposal 
of    surplus    agricultural    commodities    ap- 
proved. 

August  16,  1954:  Largest  income  tax  re- 
duction in  history  approved. 

August  17,  1954:  Water  Facilities  Act  ex- 
tended from  17  to  48  States. 

August  24,  1954:  Communist  control  laws 
enacted. 

September  1,  1954;  Social  Security  bene- 
fits broadened. 

On  January  18.  1955:  Employment  policy  to 
assure  nondiscrimination  In  Federal  jobs 
established. 

FPbruary  1.  1955:  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Or- 
ganization  (SEATO)   ratified. 

June  17,  1955:  Austrian  Peace  Treaty 
concluded. 

July  14,  1955:  Air  pollution  research  and 
technical  assistance  program  enacted. 

July  23,  1955:  Multiple  Surface  Use  Act 
(Minerals  and  Grazing)   approved. 

August  11.  1955:  International  Finance 
Corporation  established. 

August  12.  1955:  Minimum  wage  rate 
raised. 

February  15,  1956:  Salk  poliomyelitis  vac- 
cine program  developed  and  funds  provided 
for  same. 

March  29.  1956:  Mlsslssippl-Gulf  sea  level 
canal  authorized. 

April  2,  1956:  Federal  taxes  on  gasoline 
used  in  tractors  and  other  farm  machinery 
repealed. 

April  11.  1956:  Colorado  River  storage 
project  authorized. 

June  19,  1956:  Library  Service  Act 
established. 

Jtme  29,  1956:  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
approved. 

July  30,  1956:  Nuclear  merchant  ship 
authorized. 

August  7.  1956:  Great  Plains  program  In- 
augurated. 

April  23.  1957:  Merrimack  River  flood  con- 
trol compact  authorized. 

June  18,  1957:  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  ratified. 

August  14.  1957:  U.S.  Envelopment  Loan 
FHind  approved. 

August  28,  1957:  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act  approved. 

September  9.  1957:  Civil  Rights  Act  ap- 
proved (first  in  82  years) . 

July  7.  1958:  Alaska  admitted  as  State. 


July   18.  1958:   Massachusetts-Connecticut 
flood-control  compact  authorized 

July  25.  1958:  Refugee  Relief  Act  approved. 
July   29,    1958:    National   Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  established. 

August  6,  1958:  Defense  Reorganization  Act 
approved. 

August  14,  1958:   Pood  Additives  Amend- 
ment approved. 

August   21,    1958:    Small   Business   Invest- 
ment Act  approved. 

August  28,  1958:  European  Atomic  Energy 
Communltv    lEURATOM*   established. 

September  2.  1958:  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  established. 

December  31.  1958:  Federal  Aviation  Agen- 
cy assumed  full  statutory  powers. 

"Year  1959:   International  Food  For  Peace 
Conference  initiated. 

March  18,  1959:  Hawaii  admitted  as  State. 

August  7,  1959:  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  established. 

September  14,  1959:  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  approved. 

June  22,  1960:  United  States-Japan  Mutual 
Securitv  Pact  ratified. 

June"30,  1960:  International  Development 
Association  established. 

July  12,  1960:  International  Health  Re- 
search Act  approved. 

August  10,  1960:  Antarctic  Treaty  ratified. 

September  13,  1960:  Medical  care  for  the 
aged  (Kerr-Mllls  Act)  approved. 

Among  other  achievements  are  Korean  War 
brought  to  an  end,  Trieste  Treaty  concluded 
through  Administration  efforts,  Telstar  pro- 
gram created. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration established  July  29,  1958,  began 
business  as  the  new  clviUan  space  agency 
October  1.  1958. 

Under  the  Eisenhower  Administration 
which  established  NASA  the  following  ac- 
complishments took  place: 

1.  "Project  Mercury"  was  organized  by 
NASA  October  7.   1958. 

2.  NASA  held  a  contractor  and  bidders' 
conference  on  the  Mercury  capsule  Novem- 
ber 7,  1958. 

3.  NASA  requested  top  national  priority 
for  "Project  Mercury"  November  1958. 

4.  NASA  selected  the  builder  of  the  cap- 
sule January  12,  1959. 

5.  NASA  selected  110  potential  astronaut 
candidates  January  20,  1959. 

6.  NASA  selected  seven  astronauts  April 
2,  1959. 

DEFENSE    MISSILES 

During  the  Truman  Administration  less 
than  $4  million  total  was  spent  on  inter- 
mediate-range and  intercontinental  baUlstlc 
missiles. 

The  Elsenhower  Administration  laid  the 
basis  for  and  built  the  program  for  develop- 
ment of  heavy-thrust  space  vehicles  in  1953. 

From  1953  through  1961  the  Eisenhower 
Administration  planned,  spent,  and  obligated 
814  bilUon  for  intercontinental  and  Inter- 
mediate-range missiles  alone. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
served  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  a  good  many  years,  &3  most  Senators 
know.  I  dislike  for  anything  in  this  de- 
bate to  indicate  that  the  pending  bill  has 
not  been  handled  with  the  greatest  of 
care  and  with  the  highest  of  conscien- 
tious scruples. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  handles 
a  bill  more  carefully  than  do  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators  who  have  led  in 
working  out  the  bill:  namely,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnvson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  . 

The  pending  bill  covers — I  do  not  re- 
member how  many  agencies — I  believe  30 
or  more,  and  each  one  of  them  re- 
quires  
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Twenty-six  and  a 
department. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  How  many? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Twenty-six. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Twenty-six  and  a  de- 
partment. I  am  corrected — 26  agencies — 
most  of  tiiem  completely  vital  to  the 
operation  of  the  Government. 

For  weeks  these  two  distinguished  Sen- 
ators, with  occasional  help  from  the  rest 
of  us  members  on  the  subcommittee, 
have  gone  meticulously  through  the  tes- 
timcny  of  the  agencies  and  of  those  wit- 
nesses who  opposed — as  there  always  are 
opponents.  Thus.  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  more  care- 
ful work  on  any  appropriation  bill  was 
ever  done  than  on  the  pending  bill, 
thanks  largely  to  the  diligence  and  in- 
dustry of  the  two  distinguished  Senators 
whom  I  have  named. 

Now.  for  the  record,  I  want  it  also  to 
appear  what  the  bill  really  covers.  I  can- 
not take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  put 
all  of  the  agencies  in,  but  I  invite  atten- 
tion in  the  first  instance  to  the  fact  that 
it  covers  all  of  the  so-called  Independent 
agencies  which  are,  many  of  them,  arms 
of  Congress  rather  than  arms  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  I  am  speaking  of  such 
agencies  as  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  various  other  agencies  in  that 
classification.  Then  there  are  other  im- 
portant agencies  such  as  the  housekeep- 
ing agency  for  the  entire  Government, 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
which  is  covered  by  this  bill.  Of  course, 
such  intimately  necessar>'  matters  as  the 
disaster  relief  fund,  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  to  meet  disasters  which,  un- 
fortunately, arise  all  over  the  country 
from  time  to  time. 

There  is  also  a  most  important  matter 
in  connection  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. The  bill  covers  the  Veterans' 
Administration  which  I  think  Is  dear  to 
the  heart  of  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
and,  for  that  matter,  every  American. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  I  may  interject 
there,  it  has  to  be  realized  that  there 
Is  over  $6  billion  in  the  bill  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  That  amount  has 
constantly  increased  over  the  years. 
They  are  fixed  charges,  and  fixed  mainly 
by  law;  such  as  hospitalization  for  vet- 
erans which  I  am  sure  no  Member  of 
Congress  would  vote  against.  In-hospital 
care  has  gone  up  over  $1  billion  in  an 
amount  of  almost  $2  billion  for  total 
care.  This  has  been  added  over  the  years. 

This  is  what  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  was  talking  about,  and  what 
I  am  talking  about.  These  are  things 
which  must  be  considered. 

When  one  has  the  responsibility  to 
say  what  is  the  right  thing  to  appropri- 
ate in  this  great  country  of  ours  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  he  has  some 
responsibility  to  make  it  adequate  for 
their  needs;  does  he  not? 

Everyone  agrees  with  me  on  that,  of 
course.  The  appropriation  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  gone  up  to 
over  $6  billion — in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor is  right.  Veterans  of  World  War  n 
are  getting  older  and  many  of  them  are 
coming  into   the  situation  where  they 


need  hospitalization,  or  other  types  of 
payments  along  that  line.  Also,  very  un- 
fortunately, we  are  getting  new  veterans 
all  the  time  out  of  our  experience  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  reason  I  rose 
was  to  make  clear  in  the  Record  that 
this  is  a  vitally  important  bill. 

Aside  from  that,  it  is  probably  the 
most  detailed  bill  requiring  the  most 
meticulous  care  in  the  working  out  of 
its  provisions  which  the  Senate  has  to 
consider,  with  one  possible  exception  and 
thut  Is  the  bill  on  public  works  of  all 
kinds. 

Those  two  bills  are  the  ones  requiring 
the  greatest  study  and  the  longest  effort 
to  work  out  on  the  part  of  Senators  who 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
working  them  out. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  pay  high  tribute 
to  those  two  distinguished  Senators  and, 
for  that  matter,  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  as  a  whole  who  have 
shown  such  a  high  degree  of  conscience, 
in  working  out  the  details  of  the  bill. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not 
think  any  Senator  is  completely  satisfied 
with  everj-  single  item  in  a  bill  of  this 
magnitude,  covering  the  whole  ramifica- 
tion and  activities  of  the  Nation  with 
the  exception  of  the  Cabinet  departments 
and  the  courts. 

For  instance,  I  voted  against  certain 
of  the  items  reported  by  the  committee — 
on  the  model  cities  item  and  the  rent 
supplements  item.  I  also  did  not  approve, 
but  I  was  in  a  small  minority,  the  addi- 
tion made  by  the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom, 
yesterday,  to  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. But.  that  is  not  suflBcient  to 
justify  me  or,  I  think,  any  other  Senator 
in  voting  against  the  vital  agencies  of 
government  which  are  to  be  financed  by 
this  bill  and  which  are  not  going  to  be 
financed  any  other  way. 

I  shall  certainly  vote  for  the  bill,  al- 
though maintaining  my  own  position  in 
voting  against  certain  Items.  But,  I  think 
the  bill,  by  and  large,  is  a  necessity  to 
the  Nation.  As  a  whole,  I  think  it  is  a 
ver>-  fine  bill. 

I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  two  great  Sen- 
ators most  re.sponsible  for  bringing  it  up. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  without 
Intending  specifically  to  ingratiate  my- 
self with  any  of  the  participants  In  the 
discussion  now  going  on.  I  nevertheless 
feel  obligated  to  express  my  views. 

First.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  his  vigorous  efforts  to  pro- 
cure a  reduction  in  Government  expen- 
ditures. He  has  played  a  valuable  role  in 
the  Senate  in  attempting  to  procure  the 
adoption  of  sound  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies.  He  has  been  a  healthy  influence. 
Time  and  again,  he  has  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  understand  the  situations  at 
which  the  Senate  should  take  a  look 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  ex- 
penditures can  be  reduced. 

Now  one  word  about  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  fMr.  AllottI.  In 
my  11  years  of  service  in  the  Senate,  I 
do  not  believe  there  has  been  a  single 
item  as  to  which  the  negative  and  aflSr- 
mative  sides  of  different  issues  were 
made  as  clear  as  they  have  been  in  the 
discussion  of  the  pending  bill.  I  com- 
mend both  Senators  for  their  objectivity 


In  presenting  the  views  which  they  held 
about  the  matter. 

I  especially  commend  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  for  his 
scholarly  presentation  of  the  minority 
views  concerning  the  bill  we  are  consid- 
ering. I  have  been  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  practically  all  of  the  time  while 
this  bill  has  been  under  consideration. 
In  every  instance,  he  has  brought  before 
us  in  a  calm  and,  I  might  say,  dispas- 
sionate way  the  minority  side  of  the 
problem. 

From  my  own  standpoint,  I  had  a  full 
opportunity  to  acquaint  myself  with  the 
arguments  involved.  I  am,  of  course,  dis- 
appointed that  on  every  effort  to  cut 
the  expenditures  I  was  on  the  losing  side. 
I  wish  there  had  been  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  Texas  proposal,  because 
that  would  have  given  me  the  chance  of 
being  on  the  winning  side  once.  But  al- 
though I  was  on  the  losing  side  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams], 
I  have  no  compunctions  about  It.  My 
hopes  are  that  it  is  merely  the  loss  of  a 
skirmish  and  that  ultimately  the  real 
battle  will  be  won  when  we  give  recogni- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  cannot,  annual- 
ly, interminably,  and  without  brakes, 
operate  the  Government  on  a  deficit 
basis.  It  just  cannot  be  done.  The  piper 
will  have  to  be  paid.  The  time  will  come 
when  the  debt  obligations  will  be  so  great 
that  new  taxes  will  have  to  be  imposed 
or  substantial  reductions  in  expenditures 
made. 

Those  are  my  words,  Mr.  President. 
Thanks  are  due  Senator  Magnuson  and 
Senator  Allott,  and  also  Senator  John 
Williams  for  his  vigorous  advocacy  of 
the  objective  that  we  had  better  start 
getting  careful  about  our  public  expendi- 
tures unless  we  propose  to  break  the 
backs  of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  YARBOROUGH, 
and  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  everything  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  said.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
with  some  of  the  constructive  suggestions 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  But 
I  think  we  are  passing  the  buck  this 
afternoon.  We  trj-  to  put  the  cat  on  the 
President's  back.  Now  that  we  have 
kissed  on  both  cheeks  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
this  appropriation  bill,  I  think  it  is  time 
we  stop  twitching  the  ear  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  There  is  not  a 
5-cent  piece  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  spend  unless  we  ap- 
propriate the  money.  And  if  excuses, 
apologies,  and  alibis  are  to  be  made  for 
anyone  this  afternoon,  let  us  not  make 
them  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He 
can  send  up  a  recommendation,  he  can 
send  up  a  proposal,  but  he  cannot  dic- 
tate his  recommendation  or  his  proposal 
and  he  cannot  have  a  dime  to  support 
that  proposal  unless  we  pass  it. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
feels  a  lot  different  on  purposes  and  pro- 
grams than  most  of  us  in  this  Chamber. 
I  know  he  would  do  much  to  do  away 
with  much  of  the  educational  program. 
I  feel  he  would  do  much  to  do  away  with 
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much  of  the  antipoverty  program.  I 
think  he  would  do  much  to  do  away 
with  much  of  any  program  that  comes 
up.  But  that  is  his  own  personal  state  of 
mind.  Whether  or  not  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  agree  with 
him  is  very  much  another  question. 

What  I  want  to  say  this  afternoon  Is, 
let  us  stop  pulling  the  President's  nose. 
Let  us  stop  twitching  his  ear.  Let  us 
take  that  cat  off  his  back.  Let  us  put 
it  on  our  own  back.  If  anyone  is  at  fault, 
it  is  the  Congress;  and  I  am  not  even 
apologizing  for  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  When  one  realizes  what  we 
are  doing  for  education  today  that  we 
have  never  done  before,  when  one  real- 
izes what  we  are  doing  for  the  cities 
that  we  have  never  done  before,  then 
he  begins  to  realize  some  of  the  money 
is  being  spent  for  purposes  supremely  de- 
cent and  deserving  and  desperately 
needed. 

I  have  been  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
when  I  have  seen  these  protagonists  of 
economy  change  their  tune.  I  have  seen 
these  great  apostles  of  saving  when  a 
program  came  up  that  v;as  rather  drama- 
tic and  had  political  appeal,  shift  their 
position.  I  had  occasion  to  remind  them. 
It  was  not  so  long  ago,  when  the  Prouty 
amendment  came  up,  I  raised  the  ques- 
tion, "What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
the  debt  ceiling?" 

They  told  us,  very  emphatically,  "Oh, 
we  will  take  it  out  of  something  else." 
What  is  the  "something  else"?  No- 
body has  said  what  that  "something 
else"  is.  And  let  us  put  the  blame  on 
"somebody  else".  Let  us  stop  having  fun 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Let  us  put  the  blame  where  the  blame 
belongs,  if  blame  there  is  at  all.  There 
is  not  a  5-cent  piece  that  can  be  spent 
by  anyone  in  the  Government  unless  we 
in  the  Senate  pass  upon  it  and  unless 
the  House  approves  it.  So  if  there  is  any 
fault  to  be  found,  let  us  find  that  fault 
with  ourselves. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident  

Mr.  PASTORE.  Just  a  minute.  The 
Senator  had  his  say.  Let  me  have  an  op- 
portunity to  have  mine. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  grandstand  play, 
this  reaching  for  headlines,  can  be  seen 
for  what  it  is  in  due  time  and  under 
proper  circumstances:  but  we  have  a  bill 
here  that  has  been  curried  with  a  fine- 
toothed  comb. 

Why  do  not  these  complaining  people 
come  before  our  committee,  we  sit  there 
hour  after  hour,  interrogating,  ana- 
lyzing, trying  to  find  out  how  we  can 
shave  an  item  down  to  the  bone.  We  ask 
advice  on  how  we  can  cut  the  fat  and 
keep  the  muscle.  No.  the  critics  do  not 
come  to  the  committee— they  come  here. 
Why?  Because  here  we  have  the  gal- 
leries. Here  we  have  the  hope  of  head- 
lines. That  is  all  it  comes  down  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  against  taxes.  I 
am  against  extravagance.  Everybody  in 
this  Chamber  is.  But  at  some  point  we 
have  to  make  a  decision.  We  have  to 
think  about  the  200  million  Americans  in 
this  country.  We  have  to  realize  that  in  a 
society  of  200  million  people,  we  have 
29,700,000  who  live  on  the  edge  of 
poverty— and  poverty  is  perilous.  Mr. 
President,   how   do   you   think  Newark 


happens?  How  do  you  think  Cleveland 
happens?  How  do  you  think  Watts  hap- 
pens? It  is  because  there  are  under- 
privileged people  here  In  the  United 
States  of  America  who  see  our  luxuries, 
who  see  our  abundance,  but  when  they 
try  to  reach  and  get  some,  they  cannot 
touch  it.  We  have  inferior  schools  all 
over  these  United  States  of  America,  and 
we  do  precious  little  in  the  Congress, 
compared  with  the  much  we  should  do 
for  education. 

Yes;  I  know  the  budget  is  high.  It  is 
the  highest  in  the  peacetime  history  of 
the  country.  But  today  in  the  United 
States  the  corporate  coffers  are  fatter 
than  they  have  ever  been.  Salaries  are 
higher  than  they  have  ever  been.  There 
is  an  afl3uence  in  this  country  that  we 
have  never  kno\\^l  before.  And  yet  the 
paradox  of  our  time  is  that  there  is  dire 
poverty  in  America  also. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  be- 
gin to  equate,  when  we  must  begin  to 
consider,  these  serious  problems.  Unless 
something  is  done,  I  say  God  help  us. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  if  he  wants 
me  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  when 
did  I  iose  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  statement  was 
directed  at  me.  but  nothing  I  said  war- 
ranted the  implications  that  seemed  to 
be  contained  in  that  statement.  I  am  still 
of  the  opinion  that  there  are  many  who 
believe  that  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  give  greater  thought  to 
deficit  operations. 

I  want  to  sene  the  200  million  people 
of  the  Nation,  but  I  doubt  very  much 
that  I  will  be  serving  them  if  each  year 
I  follow  a  course  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  spending  more  than  it  takes 
in. 

We  can  do  that  for  a  year  or  two,  but 
we  cannot  do  it  inteiminably.  There 
comes  a  time  when  an  accounting  must 
be  made;  and  I  am  of  the  belief  that  that 
time  is  upon  us. 

But  getting  back  to  my  original 
thought :  This  bill  was  clearly,  fully  dis- 
cussed. The  die  has  been  cast.  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  on  the  measure.  I 
tried  to  cut  it.  but  I  could  not.  Maybe 
I  was  right  and  maybe  I  was  wrong; 
but  I  shall  leave  here  contented  that 
I  have  done  my  best,  which  I  believe 
was  my  duty  to  my  countrj-. 
I  vield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  particularly  for  supporting  my 
amendment  to  increase  the  President's 
emergency  disaster  relief  fund.  Had  we 
had  a  rollcall  vote  on  my  amendment.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  have  been  recorded  as  voting  for  it. 
thus  showing,  in  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  its  compassion  for  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  Hurricane  Beulah. 

Mr.  President,  this  would  have  been  at 
least  the  second  time  the  people  of  Ohio 
have  come  to  the  relief  of  Texas.  In  1835 
and  1836,  when  the  army  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas  had  lost  all  of  its  cannon 
at  the  Alamo,  and,  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  Sam  Houston,  was  retreating 
without  a  single  heavy  gun  to  offset  the 


ravages  of  the  artillerj-  of  Santa  Anna, 
the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  by  popular 
subscription,  bought  two  cannon,  put 
them  on  flatboats,  and  shipped  them  to 
Texas;  and  they  helped  to  turn  the  tide 
at  San  Jacinto.  Those  two  cannon, 
named  the  Twin  Sisters,  very  famous  in 
Texas  history,  were  contributed  to  Texas 
by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

So  I  am  glad  that  once  again,  when 
disaster  strikes,  the  people  of  Ohio  are 
ready  and  willing  to  lend  the  people  of 
Texas  a  helping  hand. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  know  what  started 
all  this  explosion.  I  certainly  did  not  in- 
tend to  embarrass  anybody,  but  if  my 
remarks  about  deficits  did  embarrass 
anvbody,  perhaps  that  is  good. 

First,"  the  Senator  from  Florida  paid 
his  respects  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
I  join  him  and  say  there  are  no  two 
Senators  for  whom  I  have  a  higher  re- 
gard. I  am  sure  that  nothing  I  have  said 
could  be  interpreted  in  any  way  as  criti- 
cizing either  of  them.  There  is  no  man  in 
the  Senate  I  respect  more  than  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  I  will  happily  take  my  hat 
off  to  him  any  day  of  the  week.  I  just  do 
not  want  to  take  my  shirt  off  also;  that 

is  all.  ^       ^, 

I  do  not  question  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  have  done  a  thorough 
job  and  the  Senator  is  correct  in  his 
comparison  with  the  budget.  I  did  not 
say  it  was  $3  billion  over  the  budget.  I 
said  that  what  this  bill  provided  as  it 
came  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  $445  million  more  than  the  appro- 
priations for  1967.  That  is  shown  by  the 
committee  report.  The  Senate  has  added 
to  the  House  bill,  including  the  $2,845 
million  participation  certificates,  a  total 
of  $3,280  million.  My  comparison  was  to 
the  1967  expenditures.  That  is  a  stag- 
gering increase,  especially  at  a  time  when 
we  are  confronted  with  a  deficit  of  rec- 
ord proportions. 

I  agree  fully  with  what  other  Senators 
have  said:  namely,  that  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibility lies  with  Congress.  I  stated 
that  clearlv  as  we  considered  these  vari- 
ous amendments.  The  responsibility  Is 
that  of  Congress,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
cast  anv  undue  reflections  on  the  Presi- 
dent I  have  great  respect  for  him.  I 
served  with  him  several  years  in  the 
Senate.  I  intend  to  do  everj'thing  I  can 
to  help  him  out:  and  I  emphasize  the 
word  "out."  I  shall  continue  to  do  so. 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  had  a  record  defi- 
cit of  $12  billion.  I  am  sure  that  that  was 
not  mentioned  with  any  political  moti- 
vation. I  wish  to  answer  that  statement. 
If  anvthing  I  say  in  comparing  the  Dem- 
ocratic budgets  with  the  Eisenhower 
budget  can  in  any  way  be  interpreted 
as  being  political.  It  is  so  intended:  so 
let  us  just  proceed  on  that  basis  and 
have  a  good  time  here  for  a  while,  re- 
viewing the  record. 

I  think  the  American  taxpayers  ought 
to  know  the  facts.  It  so  happens  that  I 
am  prepared  to  discuss  this  subject.  I 
have  gone  back  and  checked  the  record, 
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because  I  remembered  that  deficit  under 
the  Eisenhower  administration  of  a  little 
over  $12  billion.  It  was  at  that  time  a 
record  deficit.  I  regretted  it;  so  I  went 
back  and  compared  Just  what  has  hap- 
pened under  all  the  administrations,  Re- 
publican and  Democratic,  since  1900. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Repub- 
licans did  nothing  spectacular  when  they 
were  in  power.  Something  was  said  to 
the  effect  that  "Well,  when  you  are  in, 
you  have  a  depression." 

I  remember  that  when  I  first  became 
interested  hi  politics  all  I  ever  heard  was 
"IX  you  vote  the  Republican  ticket  you 
will  have  a  depression."  That  wornout 
slogan  has  been  used  over  and  over 
again,  with  the  implication  that  pros- 
perity and  full  employment  come  only 
under  the  Democratic  Party. 

I  say  again,  let  us  review  the  record — 
in  a  strictly  nonpolitical  way,  of  course. 

Going  back  to  1900  we  find  that  the 
Republican  Party  has  had  control  of  the 
White  House  32  years,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  had  control  35  years, 
this  out  of  the  67  years  since  1900. 

President  Truman  said  he  would  ac- 
cept no  responsibility  whatever  for  what 
happened  in  the  Republican-controlled 
80th  Congress.  Therefore,  out  of  my  great 
respect  for  the  President  I  am  taking  the 
80th  Congress  and  assigning  it  to  the 
Republican  column,  and  we  will  accept 
ail  of  the  responsibility  for  that,  because 
that  is  the  way  he  intended  it.  That 
would  leave  the  record,  then,  that  the 
Republican  Party  since  1900  has  had  34 
years  in  control  of  our  Government,  and 
the  Democratic  Party,  33  years  in  office — 
practically  divided  control. 

All  right;  let  us  start  with  depressions. 
Sure,  we  had  one  bad  depression  under 
the  Republican  Party,  and  I  am  not  min- 
imizing it.  It  was  a  bad  one.  I  could  make 
the  argument  that  that  was  a  worldwide 
depression  and  should  not  be  charged 
against  the  Republican  Party,  but  let  us 
not  alibi.  Let  us  not  make  any  excuses, 
even  if  we  have  one.  This  depression  hap- 
pened under  a  Republican  administra- 
tion; let  us  charge  it  to  the  Republican 
administration. 

So  now  we  have  the  record  showing 
that  the  Republican  Party  In  this  cen- 
tury has  had  one  depression,  and  we  will 
say  that  the  Democrats  have  had  no 
serious  depressions.  That  gives  them  a 
score. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  proceed 
further.  Since  1900  we  have  had  four 
wars.  Every  one  of  those  wars  has  been 
under  a  Democratic  administration,  and 
the  Republican  Party  has  not  had  a 
single  war.  We  had  a  depression,  yes,  and 
it  was  a  bad  one.  I  remember  it  very 
well.  Those  were  a  bad  3  years. 

But  we  had  30  years  of  the  greatest 
peacetime  prosperity,  this  country  has 
ever  known,  with  not  a  single  American 
boy  dying  on  the  battlefield.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  settle  for  that  record  any 
day  in  the  year. 

I  would  not  want  anything  I  say 
here  interpreted  as  calling  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  the  war  party.  I  fully  recog- 
nize if  we  had  been  In  control  of  the 
White  House  during  all  those  years,  we 
might  have  had  those  same  wars,  or  even 
worse  ones.'  Nobody  knows  what  would 
have  happened. 

But  I  do  say  those  wars  were  no  more 


worldwide  conflicts  than  was  the  de- 
pression a  worldwide  depression;  and  if 
there  are  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  want  to  charge  the  depression 
to  the  Republican  Party  and  make  politi- 
cal capital  out  of  their  wartime  prosper- 
ity, let  them  take  the  responsibility  for 
the  wars,  because  war  is  the  foimdation 
of  their  prosperity  today.  Sure,  the  un- 
employment figures  are  low,  but  there 
are  half  a  million  men  In  Vietnam  and 
several  million  men  working  in  the  de- 
fense plants,  making  munitions  of  war. 
If  we  had  those  men  out  on  the  streets 
looking  for  work  what  wouid  be  the  em- 
ployment record  today?  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  in  1939,  when 
World  War  n  was  declared,  we  had  9 
million  men  walking  the  streets  unem- 
ployed— 9  million  men  after  7  years  un- 
der the  New  Deal  administration.  They 
took  them  off  the  streets  by  putting  them 
into  uniform. 

I  repeat,  this  is  a  nonpolitical  analysis 
of  the  record,  Just  as  I  accepted  the  re- 
marks from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
as  being  of  such  a  nature. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  balancing  the 
budget.  The  Eisenhower  administration 
had  one  of  the  largest  peacetime  deficits 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  This  was 
under  a  Republican  administration.  We 
accept  the  responsibility  for  it. 

But  considering  the  total  period,  going 
back  to  1900,  what  has  happened?  Dur- 
ing those  67  years  the  budget  has  been 
balanced  25  times — only  25  balanced 
budgets  in  67  years.  Of  those  balanced 
budgets,  22  were  under  the  Republican 
Party,  and  only  three  times  in  this  cen- 
tury has  the  Democratic  Party  ever  lived 
within  its  income.  In  1916  they  had  a 
$48  million  surplus;  in  1920  a  S291  mil- 
lion surplus,  and  in  1951,  a  $3.5  billion 
surplus. 

As  Republicans  we  balanced  the 
budget  22  times  and  had  12  deficits.  But 
let  us  add  the  totals.  When  we  subtract 
the  balanced  budgets  from  the  deficits, 
we  find  that  the  Republican  Party,  in  its 
34  years  in  office,  spent  $13.4  billion  more 
than  we  took  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic 
Party,  in  the  33  years  that  they  had  con- 
trol of  the  Government,  spent  a  grand 
total  of  $318.8  billion  more  than  they 
took  in;  96  percent  of  the  national  debt 
today  was  created  under  the  Democratic 
Party.  Sure,  a  let  of  it  was  war  debt;  but 
the  country  was  not  always  at  war  during 
that  time,  but  there  were  always  deficits. 
Ninety-six  percent  of  today's  national 
debt  was  created  by  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. 

We  have  interest  charges  on  this  Na- 
tion's debt  today  of  $14  billion  a  year. 
Over  $13  billion  of  that  annual  interest 
charge  is  to  pay  the  interest  on  Demo- 
cratic debt,  and  nearly  $3  billion  of  it  is 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  deficit  created 
under  the  Johnson  administration  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years.  What  a  record.  The 
Democratic  Party  boasts  of  what  it  is 
doing  for  the  people.  Why  not  talk  about 
what  it  has  done  to  them? 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  this  adminis- 
tration spent  $60  billion  more  than  it 
took  In;  whether  we  want  to  credit  It  to 
Johnson  or  to  the  Democratic  Congress 
is  Immaterial. 

Yes,  we  are  voting  on  appropriations. 


We  shall  vote  in  a  few  minutes  on  an  ap- 
propriation that  would  increase  expendi- 
tures by  over  $3  billion  over  last  year.  If 
the  Senators  do  not  want  to  approve 
these  increases  they  can  vote  "No." 

Let  us  proceed  further  to  examine  this 
nonpolitical  record. 

Much  is  said  about  taxes.  Let  us  review 
the  tax  record  of  the  two  parties.  I  think 
it  will  do  us  all  good  in  the  nice  spirit  of 
a  nonpolitical  atmosphere,  to  review  this 
record. 

There  have  been  a  couple  of  tax  in- 
creases under  the  Republican  Party,  too. 
Since  the  first  Federal  income  tax  law 
was  enacted,  income  taxes  have  been  in- 
creased 15  times.  Twice  the  Republicans 
increased  taxes;  but  13  out  of  the  15  tax 
increases  were  imposed  on  the  American 
people  by  the  Democratic  Party.  It  seems 
that  they  are  always  talking  about  a  tax 
increase. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  13 
tax  reductions.  Nine  of  these  tax  reduc- 
tions were  under  the  Republican  Party; 
only  four  times  did  the  Democrats  reduce 
taxes.  There  have  been  13  tax  increases 
and  four  reductions  by  the  Democratic 
Party.  Only  twice  did  the  Republicans 
increase  taxes,  and  we  reduced  them  nine 
times. 

Much  is  said  about  the  low  $600  ex- 
emption. It  is  low.  I  wish  it  were  higher. 
But  how  did  it  get  to  be  $600?  When  the 
Republican  Party  lost  control  of  the 
Government  in  1932  the  exemptions  were 
$2,500  per  couple  and  $1,000  for  each  de- 
pendent. First  under  the  New  Deal  and 
then  under  the  Fair  Deal  the  exemptions 
were  whittled  down  until  in  1947  they 
had  reached  the  low  level  of  $500  a  per- 
son and  $1,000  a  couple.  The  $500  exemp- 
tion was  raised  to  S600  by  the  Republi- 
can-controlled 80th  Congress  over  the 
veto  of  a  Democratic  President.  I  might 
say,  in  all  fairness,  that  we  received  sup- 
port from  some  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  in  raising  that  exemption 
and  in  overriding  the  veto. 

That  action  was  taken  by  the  Republi- 
can-controlled 80th  Congress  over  the 
veto  of  a  Democratic  President.  Presi- 
dent Truman  said  he  did  not  want  to  ac- 
cept any  responsibility  on  behalf  of  his 
party  for  what  happened  in  the  80th 
Congress.  Out  of  my  great  respect  for 
him,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
Party,  I  accept  credit  for  that  tax  reduc- 
tion by  the  Republican  80th  Congress. 

Also,  the  Republican  80th  Congress 
raised  the  exemption  for  persons  over  65 
years  of  age  from  $500  to  $1,200.  again 
over  the  veto  of  a  Democratic  President. 
The  Republican-controlled  80th  Con- 
gress raised  the  exemptions  from  $500  to 
$1,200  for  all  blind,  irrespective  of  age. 
That  was  done  by  the  Republican-con- 
trolled 80th  Congress  over  the  veto  of  a 
Democratic  President.  It  was  done  with 
the  help  of  many  Members  of  Congress 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  Many  of 
them  voted  to  override  the  veto. 

What  kind  of  tax  policy  have  we  had 
under  this  administration?  We  have  had 
nothing  but  a  yo-yo  tax  policy.  First  the 
administration  was  going  to  reduce 
taxes;  then  it  would  plan  to  raise  them. 

The  Johnson  administration  even  sent 
to  this  Congress  a  recommendation  to  re- 
peal the  special  $1,200  exemption  now 
available  for  those  over  65. 
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They  also  proposed  to  tax  social  se- 
curity benefits,  but  fortunately  both  these 
proposals  were  soon  abandoned. 

Then  I  remember  that  Just  before  the 
election  in  1966  they  pushed  through 
Congress  a  bill  to  repeal  certain  of  the 
excise  taxes.  That  action  was  before  the 
election,  and  the  reduction  was  to  be  ef- 
fective January  1,  1967. 

We  had  not  been  back  in  session  more 
than  2  weeks  in  January  before  the  Presi- 
dent asked  Congress  to  reinstate  those 
taxes.  The  election  was  over,  and  he 
wanted  them  reinstated.  So  they  can- 
celed that  tax  reduction. 

That  was  the  shortest  tax  reduction  in 
the  history  of  America.  It  is  an  aUtime 
track  record,  even  for  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress, and  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  be 
equaled. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  President 
came  before  Congress  and  said  he  wanted 
a  6-percent  surtax  to  provide  around 
$5  billion  extra  revenue,  and  he  pre- 
sumably wanted  that  measure  passed 
effective  July  1. 1968. 

Less  than  6  weeks  later  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  before  the  Finance 
Committee  recommending  a  $2  billion 
tax  reduction.  Again  the  yo-yo  tax  policy 
was  in  operation.  The  reinstated  7-per- 
cent tax  investment  credit  represented 
a  reduction  of  $2  billion.  At  the  same 
time  the  Secretary  confirmed  that  the 
administration  planned  to  repeal  the 
telephone  tax  and  the  tax  on  automobiles 
effective  early  in  1968. 

In  June  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  before  the  Finance  Committee  and 
reaffirmed  this  same  position  regarding 
the  plans  for  excise  tax  reductions,  but 
he  insisted  they  still  wanted  the  tax  in- 
crease, but  that  they  did  not  know  how 
much  they  wanted,  or  when. 

Later  in  August  the  President  sent 
to  the  Congress  his  recommendation  for 
a  10-percent  tax  increase  and  announced 
plans  to  cancel  the  proposed  reduction  in 
excise  taxes  on  telephones  and  automo- 
biles. 

The  President  has  been  urging  Con- 
gress to  act  quickly,  but  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  before  our  committee,  said: 
"Hold  action  on  this  tax  bill  until  the 
social  security  bill  has  been  acted  upon." 
Why? 

That  will  mean  November.  Publicly 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  say  that 
we  should  rush  it,  but  privately  they  tell 
the  committees  that  we  should  hold  back 
and  not  push  the  measure  ahead  of  their 
other  pet  bills.  I  do  not  know  why. 

Mr.  President,  this  great  indecision  as 
to  what  the  administration  wants  and 
what  they  plan  to  do  is  what  is  confus- 
ing the  American  people  and  misleading 
them.  That  is  what  creates  this  great 
credibihty  gap.  It  is  getting  bigger.  This 
credibility  gap  is  considered  big,  even  in 

We  ought  to  stop  this  confusion  before 
It  gets  worse. 

With  relation  to  all  these  deficits. 
Senators  should  realize  there  is  nothing 
political  in  my  pointing  out  that  the 
Democratic  Party  is  always  spending 
more  money  than  it  takes  in.  They  thrive 
on  deficit  spending  and  even  seem  to  be 
proud  of  it. 

The  Director  of  the  Budget  was  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee  and  insisted 


that  "there  is  virtue  in  these  deficits." 
He  said  they  were  plarmed,  and  he  in- 
sisted that  deficits  and  a  little  controlled 
inflation  were  good  for  the  country.  Now 
the  country*  is  on  the  verge  of  reaping 
the  whirlwind  of  inflation  as  the  result 
of  their  reckless  spending. 

Our  gold  supply  has  dropped  under 
the  Johnson  administration  from  $15.5 
billion  in  January  1964  to  $13  billion  in 
September  1967. 

Our  supply  of  silver  has  dropped  from 
$2  billion  in  January  1964  to  $518  mil- 
lion in  September  1967. 

To  paraphrase  that  great  Englishman, 
"Never  has  any  one  man  done  so  much  to 
destroy  the  life  savings  of  so  many." 

History  shows  that  no  country  has 
ever  controlled  inflation  without  con- 
trolling its  expenditures.  Expenditures 
are  out  of  control  now.  The  Johnson  ad- 
ministration is  in  trouble  because  of  this 
inflation. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this 
inflation  does  not  hurt  the  wealthy.  They 
will  still  own  i  percent  of  America  re- 
gardless of  the  dollar  value.  It  does  not 
hurt  so  much  the  man  that  is  still  en- 
gaged in  the  labor  force.  He  gets  the  ben- 
efit of  an  increase  in  wages.  However, 
far  too  often  by  the  time  the  man  re- 
ceives his  wage  increase,  most  of  the 
benefit  will  have  been  eaten  up  by  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  He  is  still 
in  the  labor  force,  however,  and  can  get 
some  benefit  in  the  form  of  increased 
wages. 

But  what  about  the  man  who  has  re- 
tired and  is  living  on  a  fixed  income,  a 
pension,  such  as  a  retired  teacher  or  fac- 
tory or  government  worker?  Those  who 
are  living  on  retirement  or  Uving  on 
their  lifesavings  are  in  trouble. 

This  administration,  as  the  result  of 
its  infiationary  policies,  has  done  more  to 
pauperize  the  aged  of  this  country  than 
has  any  other  administration  in  the  his- 
tory of  America. 

The  administration  has  done  this  by 
destroying  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
lifesavings  of  these  people. 

For  example,  a  man  8  years  ago  pur- 
chased a  series  E  bond  for  $75.  Today  he 
can  redeem  that  bond  for  $100,  but  he 
can  scarcely  buy  today  with  the  $100 
what  he  could  have  purchased  10  years 
ago  with  $50. 

Not  only  has  he  lost  his  interest,  but 
part  of  his  principal  also  has  been  lost. 
The  man  who  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  his  investments  in  extensive  real 
estate  holdings  or  in  television  stations 
has  a  hedge  against  infiation;  but  what 
about  the  man  who  owns  the  Govern- 
ment bond  or  a  life  insurance  policy? 

There  is  not  one  of  us  who  cannot 
think  of  someone  living  in  our  home- 
town who  20  years  ago  retired  on  what 
at  that  time  he  thought,  and  we  would 
have  thought,  was  an  adequate  pension 
to  take  care  of  him  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  However,  today,  as  the  result  of 
the  erosion  of  the  American  dollar  or 
the  increased  cost  of  living,  those  peo- 
ple are  forced  to  appeal  for  welfare  and 
Government  assistance. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  a  few- 
moments  ago  pointed  out  that  we  have 
29  million  people  in  America  who  are 
living  in  poverty  today. 


I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a.,  ac- 
curate figure.  I  will  accept  it.  However, 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
October  10,  1960,  Senator  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, who  was  then  campaigning  for  the 
election  for  the  Presidency,  spoke  in  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.,  at  which  time  he  said: 

Five  million  Americans  go  to  bed  hungry 
every  night  on  a  substandard  diet. 

That  was  in  October  1960.  The  Demo- 
crats were  elected,  and  we  are  now  told 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that 
we  have  29  million  Americans  living  in 
poverty  today. 

What  a  record. 

That  is  an  increase  of  600  percent  in 
6  years.  If  we  accept  the  figures  of  the 
late  President  Kennedy  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  soon  we  will 
all  be  in  the  poorhouse. 

I  completely  agree;  the  people  are 
getting  poorer  and  poorer  under  the  in- 
fiationary policies  of  this  administration. 
They  will  go  bankrupt  under  this  ad- 
ministration if  il  does  not  change  its 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  Mr.  President,  without 
political  motivation,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  made  by  ihe 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  of 
the  majority  party  entitled  "A  History 
of  the  Democratic  Party, '  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Congkessional  Record, 

Mar.  6.  1967] 
A  History  or  the  Democratic  Partt 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  Democrats 
throughout  the  Nation  will  soon  again  com- 
memorate the  founding  of  the  Democratic 
Partv— the  oldest  poUtlcal  party  In  the 
world — through  our  traditional  Jefferson- 
Jacltson  Day  dinners.  This  year  has  special 
meaning  and  significance;  we  celebrate  on 
these  occasions  our  175th  anniversary  of  ded- 
icated sen-Ice,  constructive  leadership,  and 
progressive  accomplishment  benefiting  gen- 
erations of  our  fellow  American  citizens 
down  through  the  years. 

It  was  In  May  1792  that  our  founder, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  characterized  cur  party  In 
a  letter  to  President  Washington.  In  the 
years  that  followed,  organizational  substance 
and  philosophic  alternatives  to  the  prevail- 
ing Federalist  viewpoints  were  developed.  By 
1798  a  vigorous  party  had  grown  up,  which 
2  vears  later  eleicted  Jefferson  as  the  first 
Democratic  President  of  the  United  States. 

Some  20  years  later,  a  vigorous  frontier 
Democrat  took  his  place  on  the  national 
scene — Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee.  The 
hero  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  In  1815, 
Jackson's  words  and  actions  caught  the  Im- 
agination of  Americans  everywhere.  South- 
ern farmers,  small  planters,  pioneer  farmers 
of  the  newly  settled  Northwest  Territory, 
German  and  Irish  Immigrants,  countryfolk 
of  New  England  and  New  Tork — all  rallied  to 
the  Democratic  Party.  Workers  In  the  cities. 
In  the  process  of  forming  the  Nation's  first 
labor  unions,  saw  In  the  Democratic  Party 
principles  then — as  now — a  sympathy  for 
their  own  aspirations.  This  new  coalition 
elected  Andrew  Jackson  the  seventh  Presi- 
dent of  the  IFnlted  States  In  1828. 

These  two  pioneer  founders  and  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  Party  are  being  honored  in 
Jefferson-Jackson  Day  dinners  In  this  our 
175th  anniversary  year.  We  could  very  weU 
add   the    Illustrious   name*   of    other   great 
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Democratic  Presldenta  who  by  their  courage, 
leadenhlp,  and  dedication  to  the  principles 
of  our  Nation  and  our  party  have  helped 
make  poeelble  the  tremendoua  advancement 
of  our  civilization— Woodrow  Wilson,  Prank- 
lln  D.  Roosevelt.  Harry  Truman,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, and  our  current  occupant  of  the  White 
House,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  our  party  has  made  a  record 
down  through  the  years  of  which  we  can  all 
be  proud.  The  Democratic  Party  U  truly  the 
party  of  the  people.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  an  excellent  document  en- 
titled "A  History  of  the  Democratic  Party" 
so  that  this  historic  record  of  accomplish- 
ment may  be  properly  commemorated  In  this 
175th  anniversary   year  of  Its  founding. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  document 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobd,  as 
exhibit  1. 

Exhibit  1 
.A  History  or  the  Democr-MIC  P.^rty 

CHAPTfR  1  :  THK  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  IS  BORN 

The  year  was  1966.  Speaking  to  the  peo- 
ple. Proeldent  Lyndon  B   Johnson  said; 

"Our  party  has  greatly  contributed  to  the 
American  Experiment.  We  have  never  repre- 
sented a  single  Interest;  we  have  never  repre- 
sented a  single  section  of  the  country.  The 
Democratic  Party  has  endured  and  pros- 
pered because  It  rested  on  the  belief  that  a 
party  exists  to  advance  the  freedom  and  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people." 

The  year  was  1962  President  John  P. 
Kennedy,  delivering  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message  before  a  Joint  session  of  the 
Congress  said : 

"A  strong  America  cannot  neglect  the 
aspirations  of  Its  citizens — the  welfare  of 
the  needy,  the  health  care  of  the  elderly,  the 
education  of  the  young.  For  we  are  not  de- 
veloping the  nation's  wealth  for  Its  own 
sake.  "Wealth  Is  the  means — and  people  are 
the  ends." 

And  the  year  was  1824.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
author  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  asked  how  his  new  political  party  dif- 
fered from  its  opponents.  He  said; 

"Men  by  their  constitutions  are  naturally 
divided  Into  two  parties;  those  who  fear 
and  distrust  the  people,  and  wish  to  draw  all 
powers  from  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
higher  classes;  and  those  who  Identify  them- 
selves with  the  people,  have  confidence  In 
them,  cherish  and  consider  them  as  the  most 
honest  and  safe  .  .  .  The  appellation  of 
arlstoc.-ats  and  democrats  .  .  expresses  the 
essence  of  them  both." 

In  the  span  of  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  from  Jefferson  to  Johnson,  a  great 
nation,  and  the  world's  oldest  democracy, 
has  sprung  from  the  waiting  lands  of  a 
continent  and  the  hearts  of  a  p>eople — and 
spread  across  the  waters  beyond.  And  across 
that  nation,  as  In  the  words  of  Harry  Truman. 
Is  Inscribed  the  record  of  the  Democratic 
Party — Its  belief  In  the  people. 

This  belief  In  the  people  has  shaped  Demo- 
cratic thinking  In  every  field  of  government. 
It  has  meant  that  government  should  do 
what  It  can  to  Insure  the  richest,  fullest 
possible  life  to  all  the  people.  It  has  led 
to  the  belief  that  every  citizen  should  have 
the  chance  to  take  some  part  In  politics. 
It  has  commanded  the  preservation  of  cer- 
tain personal  liberties,  without  which  man's 
dignity  would  be  loet.  And  It  has  based  Its 
foreign  policy  on  a  sincere  concern  for  the 
people  of  every  other  nation  In  the  world 
Much  of  the  story  of  the  Democratic  Party 
Is  the  story  of  how  these  goals  were  fought 
for.  won.  lost,  and  fought  for  again  In  the 
never  ending  conflict  with  those  with  little 
trust  In  the  people. 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  testimony  of 
the  wisdom  and  vitality  of  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  Party  is  the  fact  that  It  Is 
the  oldest  political  party  in  the  world.  It  Is 
difficult  to  flx  an  exact  birthday  for  the 
Democratic  Party — the  most  usual  date  given 


is  May  23.  1792,  the  date  of  a  letter  from 
Jefferson  to  Washington  giving  a  name  to 
the  party  then  headed  by  Washington.  But 
the  event  primarily  responsible  for  breath- 
ing life  into  the  party  was  the  flght  for  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  These  rights,  which  Insure 
freedom  of  religion,  speech  and  press,  and 
guarantee  fair  trials  to  the  accused,  had 
been  left  out  of  the  original  draft  of  the 
Constitution.  The  delegates  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  mostly  plantation  own- 
ers and  merchants,  had  been  so  concerned 
with  building  a  government  able  to  keep  the 
peace  and  protect  property  rights,  that  they 
failed  to  provide  these  necessary  safeguards. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  not  at  the  Convention; 
but  when  he  saw  of  the  omission,  he  moved 
into  action.  In  letters  to  friends  and  follow- 
ers throughout  the  country,  the  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  declared: 

"A  Bill  of  Rights  Is  what  the  people  are 
entitled  to  against  every  government  on 
earth,  and  what  no  Just  government  should 
refuse  ,  .  ." 

Despite  opposition.  Jefferson  rallied 
enough  support  to  make  acceptance  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  a  condition  of  the  Constitu- 
tion's approval.  The  organization  he  built  up 
In  this  fight  became  the  core  of  Jefferson's 
new  party;  and  the  principle  of  individual 
liberty  became  a  guiding  star  In  the  Demo- 
cratic constellation. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  founder  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  was  the  leading  Democrat  of 
his  day.  Despite  his  aristocratic  upbringing, 
he  shunned  powdered  wigs  and  finery,  and 
greeted  callers  In  an  old  brown  coat  and 
breeches.  An  optimist,  he  believed  in  the 
Inevitable  Improvement  of  the  world  and  its 
people.  A  religious  man.  he  carried  his  faith 
Into  his  politics.  "I  have  sworn  upon  the 
altar  of  God.'  he  said,  "eternal  hostility 
agalnit  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind 
of  man."  A  respecter  of  property  rights,  he 
nevertheless  believed  that  In  any  conflict  be- 
tween property  and  men,  the  rights  of  men 
came  first. 

But  most  strongly  of  all,  Jefferson  believed 
In  the  inherent  worth  of  the  common  man. 
"Every  man.  and  every  body  of  men  on 
earth."  he  wrote,  "possess  the  right  of  self- 
government."  He  was  certain  that  given  the 
facts,  the  people  would  use  that  right  cor- 
rectly. So.  to  educate  the  people,  Jefferson 
called  for  the  founding  of  schools,  newspa- 
pers and  libraries  Especially  In  the  frontier 
states,  his  followers  reshaped  the  laws  to  give 
every  man  a  vote. 

Jefferson's  party  first  sought  office  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  governing  class  of  the  time,  the 
Federalists.  The  Federalists  had  done  much 
to  bring  the  new  American  nation  to  Life. 
They  had  been  the  driving  force  behind  the 
Constitution,  and,  under  George  Washington, 
had  started  the  operations  of  the  new  Fed- 
eral Government.  But  the  Federalists'  view 
of  government  was  naturally  limited  by  their 
own  aristocratic  backgrounds,  and  by  the 
administrations  of  monarchs  among  the 
then-great  nations  of  Europe.  As  their 
leader,  Alexander  Hamilton,  put  It,  "Our  real 
disease  Is  democracy."  "All  communities," 
Hamilton  believed,  "divide  themselves  into 
the  few  and  the  many,  the  first  are  rich  and 
the  well-born,  the  other  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  people  are  turbulent  and 
changing,  they  seldom  Judge  or  determine 
right."  Hamilton  believed  that  support  of 
the  rich  was  necessary,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment could  not  last  unless  the  wealthy 
people  of  the  country  could  make  money  un- 
der It.  To  assure  this,  the  Federalists  passed 
a  tariff  law.  founded  a  national  bank,  and 
made  other  moves  to  benefit  the  creditors, 
merchants  and  propertied  interests. 

Thus,  the  Issue  of  government  for  the 
many  versus  government  for  the  few  was 
drauTi  before  the  United  States  was  10  years 
old.  Jefferson's  party  took  up  the  challenge 
laid  down  by  the  Federalists.  It  was  no  easy 
Job.  The  riot  and  bloodshed  of  the  French 
Revolution  had  momentarily  discredited  the 


Idea  of  democracy,  and  the  Federalist  press 
Interpreted  every  criticism  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  foreign  revolutionary  plot.  As  his- 
torian Wilfred  BlnkJey  has  said,  "The  Fed- 
eralists succeeded,  to  their  own  satisfaction. 
In  making  the  terms  'Federalist'  and  'patriot' 
synonymous."  But  this  did  not  check  the 
Jeffersonlans.  Through  their  own  news- 
papers and  speeches,  they  aimed  a  running 
fire  of  criticism  at  the  Federalist  government. 
Small  farmers,  workers,  and  frontiersmen 
were  urged  to  use  their  votes  to  give  them- 
selves a  voice  in  the  Government. 

By  1798.  a  vigorous  party  had  grown  up. 
Because  the  word  "democrat"  was  then  In 
disrepute,  Jefferson's  party  took  the  name 
•Republican."  to  show  its  determination  to 
keep  the  nation  a  republic.  As  the  strength 
of  the  i>arty  Increased,  the  Federalists  took 
alarm.  Exploiting  fear  of  foreign  Infiltra- 
tion, they  passed  an  Allen  Law,  which  eased 
deportation  of  political  objectlonables  and 
a  Sedition  Law,  which  made  possible  the 
punishment  of  anyone  who  dared  criticize 
the  Government.  But  the  laws  backfired. 
They  smacked  too  much  of  kingly  tyranny, 
against  which  a  Revolutionary  War  had  Just 
been  fought.  The  state  legislatures  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  denounced  them  as  un- 
constitutional and  called  on  other  states  to 
Join  in  resisting  them.  Following  their  ex- 
ample, the  common  people  in  other  states 
rose  In  protest  and  In  1800.  voted  In  Thomas 
Jefferson  as  the  first  Democratic  President 
of  the  United  States. 

If  the  Democrats  have  been  the  party  of 
strong  Presidents.  Jefferson  was  the  first.  In 
1803,  he  negotiated  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
bringing  Into  the  nation  the  most  productive 
river  valley  In  the  world.  In  1804.  he  sent 
l«wis  and  Clark  to  blaze  a  trail  through  what 
was  to  become  the  Great  Northwest.  Less 
daring  Presidents  might  have  hesitated  be- 
fore taking  these  steps,  thus  holding  up 
development  of  the  Western  states.  But  Jef- 
ferson's vision  stretched  across  a  continent 
and  through  a  hundred  years  of  history. 
Foreseeing  the  rich  returns  the  Mississippi 
Valley  would  someday  repay,  he  proceeded  to 
use  the  power  of  the  Presidency  to  Its  fullest 
to  double  America's  size. 

In  1808,  when  Jefferson  retired  to  his  home 
In  Montlcello,  he  left  the  Government  In  the 
hands  of  his  two  trusted  lieutenants,  James 
Madison  and  James  Monroe.  Madison  had 
been  a  general  In  the  fight  to  ratify  the  Con- 
stitution. His  faith  in  the  American  form 
of  government  had  been  Intensified  by  a  life- 
time spjent  studying  every  other  government 
history  had  known.  Drawing  on  his  vast 
knowledge.  Madison  taught  the  nation  the 
benefits  of  government  through  political 
p>artles.  and  the  danger  of  allowing  one  group 
to  gain  control  of  the  Government.  The 
party  behind  Madison,  made  up  as  It  was  of 
Southern  planters,  city  workers,  small  farm- 
ers and  frontiersmen,  was  as  diverse  for  a 
nation  Its  size  as  Is  the  Democratic  Party 
today.  Some  thought  it  hypocritical  that 
conflicting  groups  should  unite  to  support 
the  same  candidate  and  program.  To  them, 
Madison  said: 

"In  the  extended  republic  of  the  United 
States  and  among  the  great  variety  of  Inter- 
ests, parties  and  sects  which  It  embraces,  a 
coalition  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  society 
could  seldom  take  place  on  any  other  prin- 
ciples than  those  of  Justice  and  the  general 
good." 

Madison  was  elected  President  twice.  His 
first  administration  was  harassed  by  war 
with  England,  but  his  second  was  peaceful 
and  prosperous.  The  small  nation  beside  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  was  growing  strong,  and  It 
was  building  the  Cumberland  Road  and  the 
Erie  Canal  to  clear  Its  way  westward.  The 
frontier,  pushing  Its  way  across  the  Appala- 
chian forests  toward  the  Mississippi,  acted  as 
a  generator  of  democracy.  There  were  no 
extremes  of  wealth  or  social  classes  on  the 
frontier.  Men  were  measured  by  what  they 
could  do  with  their  hands.  Because  every- 
day life  was  dangerous  every  man  was  needed, 
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and  a  spirit  of  cooperation  developed  be- 
tween towns  and  families.  Such  people  were 
naturally  drawn  to  Jeffersonlan  democracy, 
and  their  votes  helped  keep  It  In  office  from 
1800  to  1824. 

James  Monroe  was  President  for  the  last 
eight  of  these  years.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
"cocked  hats" — leaders  of  the  Revolution — 
to  be  President.  During  his  Administration, 
the  principles  underlying  DemocraUc  Party 
foreign  policy  were  first  put  into  action.  Re- 
lations with  other  countries  were  as  Impor- 
tant In  Monroe's  day  as  they  are  now — but 
for  a  different  reason.  The  United  States  was 
a  new  nation,  fighting  for  respectability 
among  the  world's  powers.  It  could  have  cut 
Itself  off  from  the  world  and  dealt  with  other 
countries  only  when  threatened.  But  a  party 
and  a  nation  that  believed,  with  Jefferson, 
that  mans  worth  and  his  right  to  self- 
government  were  universal,  could  not  close 
Its  eyes  to  world  events.  So  when  Europe 
cast  eyes  on  the  new  states  of  South  America, 
President  Monroe  gave  notice  that  America 
would  protect  its  neighbors  from  foreign  in- 
terference. Designs  on  the  Independence  of 
these  countries,  Monroe  said,  would  be  Inter- 
preted as  designs  on  America  Itself.  In  a 
sense,  this  was  America's  first  security  pact. 
It  was  a  daring  gamble  for  a  young  nation, 
but  It  worked.  And  ever  since,  the  principles 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  have  been  the  root 
and  core  of  American  foreign  policy.  Despite 
times  when  the  Democratic  Party  has  fol- 
lowed the  national  trend  toward  Isolationism, 
It  has  always  come  back  to  the  fundamental 
principle  that  the  safety  and  rights  of  the 
common  people  cannot  long  be  protected  if 
protection  stops  at  the  shores  of  our  oceans. 

CHAPTER   two:    OLD    HICKORY    COMES   TO    WASH- 
INGTON  PEOPLE    VERSUS    PRIVILEGE 

During  Jefferson's  and  Madison's  terms,  the 
Federalist  Party  was  withering  away.  In 
Monroe's  years.  It  died.  In  1820.  Monroe  was 
reelected  without  opposition.  Everyone  In 
public  life  proclaimed  himself  a  Jeffersonlan 
as  the  nation  embarked  on  Its  political  "Era 
of  Good  Peeling." 

But  the  truce  did  not  last  long  Broad  as 
It  was.  the  Democratic  Party  could  not  em- 
brace every  region  and  every  Interest  group 
In  the  nation.  Party  unity  became  increas- 
ingly strained  until.  In  1824,  it  burst.  Four 
different  candidates  ran  for  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Amid  this  confusion,  the  Democratic  Party 
temporarily  lost  sight  of  its  Jeffersonlan 
principles.  The  men  of  wealth  and  privilege. 
In  whose  hands  Hamilton  had  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  place  the  reins  of  government,  were 
quick  to  seize  upon  the  Democratic  split. 
During  the  Administration  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  they  regained  influence  In  govern- 
ment. Rallving.  as  Jefferson  had  feared,  be- 
hind the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  they 
seized  control  of  the  nation's  credit  and  used 
this  to  try  to  get  control  of  the  nation. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  a  new  champion  of 
the  common  people,  and  in  Andrew  Jackson 
the  Democratic  Party  had  a  man  to  meet  the 
occasion.  A  true  son  of  the  frontier.  Jack- 
son had  lived  In  the  backwoods,  fought 
Indians  and  beaten  the  British  in  the  War 
of  1812.  He  was  tall  and  raw-boned,  and 
his  soldiers  had  nicknamed  him  "Old  Hick- 
ory," after  the  toughest  thing  they  could 
think  of  Stern  and  upright.  Jackson  pos- 
sessed an  Intense  patriotism,  a  razor-sharp 
sense  of  honor,  and  a  burning  dedication  to 
the  common  man. 

Entering  politics.  Jackson  and  his  follow- 
ers fashioned  many  of  the  tools  of  politi- 
cal democracy.  The  national  convention, 
the  party  platform,  and  the  election  cam- 
paign, were  their  Inventions,  and  through 
them,  men  from  all  walks  of  life  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  take  part  In  politics.  In 
the  elecUon  of  1828,  three  times  as  many 
people  voted  as  In  any  election  up  to  that 
time,  and  Jackson  was  elected  President. 

Fortified  by  his  victory.  Jackson  went  after 


the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  As  the  offi- 
cial depository  of  the  nation's  funds,  the 
Bank  had  become  a  vast  monopoly,  control- 
ling all  banking  transactions  and  credit  In 
the  country.  It  kept  newspapers  and  Con- 
gressmen on  its  payrolls,  and  they  ruth- 
lessly attacked  anyone  who  Interfered  with 
the  Bank's  activities.  Near  the  end  of  Jack- 
son's first  term,  Congress  extended  the 
Bank's  charter.  But  Jackson  vetoed  the  bill, 
and  withdrew  ail  government  dep>osits  from 
the  Bank.  In  a  veto  message  which  reas- 
serted basic  Democratic  principles,  Jackson 
said: 

"Every  man  is  equally  entitled  to  protec- 
tion by  law;  but.  when  the  laws  undertake 
to  add  to  those  natural  and  Just  advantages 
artificial  distinctions,  to  grant  titles,  gratui- 
ties and  exclusive  privileges,  to  make  the 
rich  richer  and  the  powerful  more  potent, 
the  humble  members  of  society — the  farm- 
ers, mechanics  and  laborers — who  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  means  to  secure 
like  favors  to  themselves,  have  a  right  to 
complain  of  the  Injustice  of  their  govern- 
ment." 

Jackson's  words  and  actions  caught  the 
imagination  of  common  people  throughout 
the  country.  Southern  yeomen  and  small 
planters,  pioneer  farmers  In  the  Northwest, 
German  and  Irish  Immigrants,  plain  country 
folk  of  New  England  and  New  York — all 
rallied  to  the  Democratic  Party.  City  work- 
ers, forming  their  first  unions  for  the  Im- 
provement of  working  conditions,  saw  in 
Democratic  principles  a  sympathy  for  their 
own  aspirations.  These  were  the  people  be- 
hind Jacksonian  Democracy.  Their  votes 
re-elected  him  President.  With  Jackson  as 
their  leader,  they  so  Impressed  their  spirit 
upon  American  life  that  history  marks  Jack- 
sons  terms  as  the  era  of  "the  rise  of  the 
common  man  " 

In  1836,  Jackson  returned  to  his  beloved 
home,  the  Hermitage,  in  Tennessee.  His 
successor  In  the  White  House  was  Martin 
Van  Buren,  former  Secretary  of  State,  who 
had  become  Jackson's  most  trusted  ad- 
viser. Van  Buren.  a  skillful  politician,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  leaders  of  the  political 
organizations  of  the  large  Northern  cities. 
But  he  did  not  Inspire  the  other  elements 
of  the  Democratic  Party  as  Jackson  had. 
Van  Buren's  attempts  to  extend  Jacksonian 
Democracy  were  thwarted  by  a  financial 
panic  which  hit  the  country  In  1837.  In 
the  resulting  depression,  the  common 
people  suffered  most.  Van  Buren.  In  his  bid 
for  a  second  term,  became  the  first  Presi- 
dent to  be  punished  at  the  pwlls  because  of 
a   depression    during    his    Administration. 

The  party  that  ousted  Van  Buren  from 
office  called  Itself  the  "Whigs,"  after  a  Brit- 
ish party  of  the  same  name.  As  historian 
Roger  Butterfleld  says,  "the  Whigs  .  .  . 
took  their  political  technique  from  the 
Democrats  themselves,  improving  It  as  they 
went  along.  The  Whigs  were  the  new  party 
of  business  and  property,  but  they  care- 
fully suppressed — in  public,  at  least — the 
old  Federalist  prejudice  against  'the  people.' 
Since  Jackson  had  won  his  battles  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  common  man.  the  Whigs  an- 
nounced they  were  common  men,  too,  and 
their  campaign  posters  showed  them  with 
their  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up.  hammering  at 
a  forge  or  following  a  "plow."  Behind  a 
military  hero,  William  Henry  Harrison,  the 
Whigs  scored  a  sweeping  victory  In  the  elec- 
tion of  1840.  The  era  of  Jacksonian  Democ- 
racy was  ended,  but  It  was  to  remain  as  a 
model  for  Democratic  leaders  of  the  future. 
The  story  of  the  Democratic  Party  from 
1840  to  the  Civil  War  Is  closely  bound  up 
with  the  breakup  of  the  Union.  Although 
Jackson  had  declared  "Our  union — It  must 
be  preserved,"  forces  were  at  work  In  both 
North  and  South  to  destroy  it.  Slavery  was 
an  Issue  beyond  the  reach  of  pwlltlcs.  The 
Northern  abolitionist  and  the  Southern 
planter  had  between  them  none  of  the  com- 
mon   ground    necessary    to    political    com- 


promise. As  their  anger  at  each  other  rose 
in  pitch,  their  pwUtlcal  parties  were  swept 
up  in  the  bitterness  that  led  to  secession 
and  war.  Abolitionist  Democrats,  unable  to 
gain  control  of  their  party,  helped  form  the 
Free  Soil  Party,  which  tried  to  keep  slavery 
out  of  the  new  Western  lands.  In  1848  they 
called  Van  Buren  out  of  retirement  to  run 
for  President  on  the  Free  Soil  ticket. 
Northern  Democrats  gave  him  strong  sup- 
port Thus  Democrats  were  early  leaders  in 
the  anti-slavery  flght,  even  though  the  party 
itself  was  split  over  the  great  Issue. 

Despite  growing  sectional  divisions,  the 
Democratic  Party  accomplished  three  Im- 
portant goals  in  these  years:  the  acquisition 
of  the  remainder  of  the  West,  the  expansion 
of  trade,  and  the  suppression  of  racial  and 
religious  Intolerance  in  the  Know-Nothing 
movement. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  Western  ex- 
pansion goes  to  James  K.  Polk,  a  Democratic 
President  of  the  1840s.  Polk  believed  that 
it  was  the  nation's  "manifest  destiny"  to 
bring  all  the  land  to  the  Pacific  under  the 
American  flag — by  negotiation  If  possible,  but 
by  war  if  need  be.  By  settlement  with  Bri- 
tain, he  won  title  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Texas  entered  the  Union  peacefully,  but  a 
war  with  Mexico  was  necessary  to  gain  the 
California  country.  Thus,  in  four  years.  Polk 
had  added  half  a  million  square  miles  of 
some  of  the  richest  and  most  spectacular 
country  on  the  continent,  finishing  the  task 
that  had  begun  with  Jefferson's  Louisiana 
Purchase. 

It  was  m  Polk's  Administration  also  that 
the  Democrats  passed  the  Walker  Tariff.  The 
Democratic  Party  has  always  favored  mod- 
erating tariff  charges  on  Imports  from 
abroad,  both  to  aid  the  consumer  and  to 
iniprove  relations  with  countries  whose  eco- 
nomies depend  on  what  we  buy  from  them. 
The  Walker  Tariff  did  both.  So  sound  was 
It  econcttnlcally,  that  it  remained  unchanged 
until  the  Civil  War. 

History  credits  the  Democratic  Party  with 
lowering  the  tariff  and  gaining  the  West, 
But  almost  forgotten  Is  the  strong  stand 
the  Party  took  .gainst  the  Know-Nothlng 
movement.  The  Know-Noihlngs  were  orga- 
nized to  end  the  immigration  from  Europe 
which,  even  in  the  1850s,  had  reached  600.- 
000  a  year  Sine*  most  of  the  immigrants 
were  of  the  Catholic  faith,  the  ugly  mark 
of  religious  bigotry  stained  Know-Nothlng 
beliefs.  Members  of  the  organization  burned 
churches  and  beat  up  immigrants  on  the 
streets.  When  questioned  about  their  ac- 
tivities, they  replied,  "I  know  nothing." 

By  1856.  the  Know-Nothing  Party  had 
elected  seven  Governors,  and  was  threaten- 
ing to  make  a  party  of  Intolerance  a  mijor 
political  force  In  America.  But  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  unanimously 
adopted  this  resolution : 

"Resolved,  that  a  poUUcal  crusade  In  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  against  Catholics  and  foreign 
born,  Is  neither  Justified  by  the  past  history 
or  the  future  prospects  of  the  country,  nor 
In  unl£on  with  the  spirit  cr  toleration  and 
enlightened  freedom  which  particularly  dis- 
tinguished the  American  system  of  popular 
government." 

This  united  Democratic  opposition  broke 
the  back  of  the  Know-Nothing  movement. 
In  the  spirit  of  Jefferson  and  the  BUI  of 
Rights,  the  Democratic  Party  had  spoken  up 
for  the  rights  of  minorities.  More  than  this, 
the  defeat  of  the  Know-Nothlngs  showed 
the  common  people  of  Europe  that  America 
welcomed  them  to  a  new  life.  Our  Western 
lands  would  have  been  of  little  use  wiltout 
people  to  fill  them.  The  Democratic  sym- 
pathy for  the  immigrant  quickened  the 
movement  that  sent  strong  men  Westward  to 
build  a  nation. 

Towering  over  all  other  events  of  the  period 
was  the  widening  gulf  between  North  and 
South.  Some  Democrats,  led  by  the  "Little 
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Ol»nt,"  Stephen  A.  Douglaa,  »Uove  to  com- 
promUe  the  differences.  In  his  famed  doc- 
trine of  "squatter  sovereignty,"  Douglas  pro- 
posed that  the  people  of  each  new  state  de- 
cide for  themselves  whether  to  allow  slavery. 
But  It  was  too  late  for  compromise.  By  1860, 
the  Democratic  Party  had  split  again,  the 
Northern  wing  supporting  Douglas  for  Pres- 
ident, the  Southern  behind  John  T.  Breken- 
rldge.  The  result  was  a  victory  for  the 
newly-formed  Republican  Party,  led  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

CHAPTFK    THREE.     WILLIAM     JENNINGS     BRYAN 

REDEDICATES    THE    PARTY 

Prom  1860  onward,  the  newly-born  Re- 
publican Party  was  to  provide  the  main  op- 
position for  the  Democrats.  When  first 
formed,  the  Republicans  were  a  party  of  free 
soli  and  Idealism,  attracting  many  believers 
In  Jefferson's  principles.  Lincoln  himself  was 
a  devoted  Jeflersonlan.  It  was  he  who  said 
that  "the  principles  of  Jefferson  are  the  defi- 
nitions and  axioms  of  a  free  society." 

But  with  Lincoln's  assassination  the 
founders  of  the  Republican  Party  were  rudely 
shoved  aside.  Tlie  new  leaders,  called  "Rad- 
ical Republicans."  were  men  with  blood  In 
their  eyes.  Disregarding  Lincoln's  plea  for 
"malice  toward  none,"  they  set  up  a  military 
dictatorship  In  the  South,  and  almost  Im- 
peached a  President  who  would  not  go  along 
with  their  wishes.  By  their  Reconstruction 
Acts  and  Force  Bills,  they  held  up  progress  In 
the  South  for  many  years. 

The  Democrats  tried  to  fight  these  actions, 
but  they  were  seriously  weakened  Repub- 
lican leaders  had  disfranchised  the  Demo- 
cratic South,  and  had  massed  behind  their 
postwar  candidate.  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
the  voting  strength  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  When  Democrats  criticized  Re- 
construction measures,  their  opponents  ac- 
cused them  of  being  rebels  and  traitors,  un- 
fit to  govern  the  country.  By  waving  the 
■bloody  shirt"  of  the  War,  historian  Charles 
Beard  says,  "the  Republicans  managed  .  .  . 
to  make  party  loyalty  equivalent  to  national 
patriotism  and  voting  the  opposition  ticket 
Identical  with  sedition." 

It  was  after  the  ClvU  War  that  American 
big  business  made  Its  historic  alliance  with 
the  Republican  Party.  The  need  for  produc- 
tion and  credit  during  the  War  had  forced 
the  government  Into  measures  which  greatly 
profited  Industrialists  and  financiers  of  the 
North.  After  the  war.  the  bankers,  railroad 
magnates  and  the  other  Industrial  giants 
agreed  with  the  party  In  p>ower,  to  exchange 
campaign  contributions  for  beneficial  legis- 
lation. At  first,  the  people  did  not  mind 
this.  They  admired  the  men  who  were  forg- 
ing an  Industrial  America,  and  were  dazzled 
by  their  show  of  wealth.  They  even  got  the 
Idea  that  the  tremendous  amounts  of  money 
being  amassed  at  the  top  would  trickle  down 
to  Improve  their  own  living  standards.  Events 
were  soon  to  prove  this  theory  wrong. 

Grant's  Administration  provided  the  per- 
fect setting  for  business  domination  of  the 
Government.  Grant  himself  admired  and 
liked  to  associate  with  the  millionaires  and 
manipulators  of  the  day — Jay  Cooke.  Jay 
Gould,  ajid  Jim  Plske,  the  speculators  whose 
names  have  survived  as  symbols  of  financial 
piracy.  Although  personally  honest  Grant. 
as  he  later  admitted,  let  crooked  friends  take 
advantage  of  his  trust.  As  a  result,  not  only 
was  Grant's  Administration  run  openly  and 
notoriously  for  the  benefit  of  big  business, 
but  corruption  flourished  on  a  wide  scale. 
The  Vice  President,  members  of  the  Cabinet 
and  chairman  of  Congressional  committees 
took  brlbee  and  graft.  They  made  money  on 
government  contracts  and  tax  frauds.  As 
historian  Allen  Nevlns  says.  "The  Grant  era 
stands  unique  In  the  comprehensiveness  of 
Its  rascality." 

This  stealing  did  not  stop  with  money,  but 
extended  to  national  elections.  In  1876,  the 
Democrats  nominated  for  President  Samuel 
J  Tllden,  the  brilliant  reform  Governor  of 
New  York.  He  had  broken  the  Tweed  Ring 


In  New  York  City,  and  was  pledged  to  break 
the  ring  of  thieves  around  Grant  With  the 
people  aroused  to  Republican  corruption. 
TUden's  integrity  was  a  welcome  change.  He 
appeared  to  have  won  the  election,  4,300,590 
votes  to  4  026.298  and  196  electoral  votes  to 
173.  But  through  bribery  and  forgery,  the 
Republicans  changed  the  totals  In  three 
Southern  states,  where  Federal  troops  still 
were  stationed  under  the  Reconstruction 
Acts.  A  Republican  Electoral  Commission 
ratified  the  changes.  It  w.xs  the  only  stolen 
election  In  American  Presidential  history. 
More  Impulsive  Democrats  were  ready  to  don 
their  war  uniforms  and  take  the  White 
House  by  force,  but  the  calm  hand  of  Sam- 
uel Tilden  restrained  them.  Putting  his  re- 
spect for  orderly  government  above  both 
party  and  personal  advantage,  Tllden 
acquiesced  In  the  decision  of  the  Electoral 
Commls.slon  and  retired  t.o  private  life. 

By  1884,  the  Republicans  had  been  in 
power  for  24  years.  "The  "bloody  shirt"  of  the 
■rebellion"  was  being  waved  more  and  more 
feebly,  and  people  were  becoming  tired  of 
men  who  looked  upon  government  service 
simply  as  a  road  to  personal  profit.  So  they 
elected  to  the  White  House  another  Demo- 
cratic reformer  from  New  York,  Grover  Cle'.e- 
land.  A  big.  gniff  mm  whose  honesty  was  un- 
shakable, Cleveland  devoted  his  two  terms  to 
raising  the  moral  standard  of  government. 
His  motto  was:  'A  public  office  is  a  public 
trust.  '  Where  Prestdenu  before  him  had  al- 
lowed raids  on  the  Treasury  for  private  pen- 
sions and  {jork-b.trrel  appropriatioiis.  Cleve- 
land ufaed  the  Presidential  veto  to  prevent 
them.  He  relaxed  the  demands  of  patronage 
and  put  more  workers  under  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice system.  Officials  who  had  a  stake  In  the 
old  system.  Including  some  Democrats,  re- 
sented Cleveland's  reforms.  But  the  voters 
agreed  with  his  nominator.  Daniel  Dough- 
erty, when  he  s.^ld  of  Cleveland:  "We  love 
him  for  the  enemies  he  has  made" 

But  honest  and  devoted  as  he  was,  Cleve- 
land did  not  fully  sense  the  needs  of  the 
common  people.  In  fac^t,  a  large  segment  of 
the  Democratic  Party  had  fallen  under  the 
influence  of  the  big  Industrialists  and  their 
retainers.  There  followed  a  period  of  years 
in  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  party  pro- 
gram, the  average  voter  could  not  tell  one 
major  party  from  the  other 

The  Democratic  Party  needed  a  transfu- 
sion of  new  leadership  and  spirit.  And  in 
the  agrarian  movements  of  the  Middle  West 
this  was  found.  Between  1870  and  1895.  the 
nation  witnessed  a  series  of  depressions,  the 
historic  price  of  unrestrained  industrial  de- 
velopment. True,  the  small  businessman  of 
the  East  had  suffered.  Twenty-three  thou- 
sand small  firms  had  failed  in  one  3-year  pe- 
riod alone.  True,  the  workingman  was  put- 
ting In  12  to  14  hours  a  day,  and  his 
attempts  to  organize  unions  were  being  frus- 
trated by  unsympathetic  legislatures  and 
courts.  But  the  farmers  were  destitute.  Crop 
prices  had  fallen  40  to  50  per  cent  under  the 
Impact  of  Republican  high  tariff  laws.  Farms 
were  mortgaged  to  Eastern  bankers  to  the 
sum  of  a  billion  dollars.  The  cost  of  selling 
farm  produce  was  steadily  rising  as  the  trusts 
and  railroad  monopolies  levied  their  an- 
nual tribute  upon  the  plain  people  of 
America. 

So,  organizing  for  political  action,  the  men 
of  the  Midwest  brought  new  blood  and  spirit 
Into  the  Democratic  Party  Their  wants,  by 
our  standards,  were  not  radical:  they  desired 
a  graduated  Income  tax.  regulation  of  rail- 
road rates,  popular  election  of  Senators,  and 
relaxation  of  the  Gold  Standard,  which  held 
them  in  perpetual  debt  to  the  financiers  of 
the  East.  But  their  opfXDnents  called  these 
measures  "the  dreams  and  fantasies  of  Karl 
Marx.  "  and  cried  to  the  voters  to  "stop  this 
communist  march  on  private  property." 

Out  of  the  Midwest  came  these  tiCTarlan 
reformers,  and  Into  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion of  1896.  Their  leader  was  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  of  Nebraska,  and  the  speech  he 


made  at  that  convention  stands  as  perhaps 
the  greatest  in  American  political  history. 
Picture  Bryan,  with  his  enormous  head, 
strong  flashing  eyes,  and  vibrant  voice,  20.- 
000  delegates  and  spectators  hanging  on  his 
woixls: 

"When  you  come  before  us  and  tell  us  that 
we  are  about  to  disturb  your  business  inter- 
ests, we  reply  that  you  have  distributed  our 
business  interests  by  your  course.  We  say  to 
you  that  you  have  made  the  definition  of  a 
businessman  too  limited  in  its  application. 
The  man  ■who  is  employed  for  wages  Is  as 
much  a  businessman  as  his  employer.  The 
f.irmer  who  goes  forth  in  the  morning  and 
toils  all  day,  and  by  the  application  of  brain 
and  muscle  to  the  natural  resources  of  this 
country  creates  wealth.  Is  as  much  a  busi- 
nessman as  the  man  who  goes  upon  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  bets  upon  the  price  of 
grain.  The  miners  who  go  a  thousand  feet 
into  the  earth  to  bring  forth  from  their 
hiding  places  the  precious  metals  to  be 
poured  in  the  channels  of  trade  are  as  much 
businessmen  as  the  few  financial  magnets 
who  in  the  back  room  corner  the  money  of 
the  world.  We  come  to  speak  for  this  broader 
c\asR  of  businessmen.  .  .  .  We  have  petitioned, 
and  cur  petitions  have  been  scorned  We 
have  entreated  and  our  entreaties  have  been 
disregarded  We  have  begged,  and  they  have 
mocked  when  our  calamity  came.  We  beg  no 
longer;  we  entreat  no  more:  we  petition  no 
more.  We  defy  them  .  .  .  Having  behind  us 
the  producing  masses  of  this  country  and 
the  world,  supported  by  the  commercial  lii- 
terests,  the  laboring  interests  and  the  toilers 
everywhere,  we  will  answer  their  demand  for 
gold  standard  by  saying  to  them:  You  shall 
not  press  down  upon  the  brow  of  labor  this 
crowr  of  thorns  You  shall  not  crucify  man- 
kind upon  a  (.TOSS  of  gold." 

Jefferson  or  Jackson  would  have  felt  at  ease 
delivering  this  speech. 

In  Bryan,  the  Democratic  Party  had  found 
its  voice.  With  a  great  shout,  the  convention 
nominated  him  for  President,  and  he  went 
forth  to  wage  one  of  the  most  exciting  cam- 
paigns in  American  history.  Bryan  was  the 
first  modern  Presidential  candidate.  He 
traveled  18.000  miles  and  addressed  more 
than  5  million  people — a  remarkable  feat  for 
the  days  before  radio  and  television. 

Alarmed  by  Bryan's  strength,  the  Repub- 
licans got  busy.  Their  leader.  Mark  Hanna, 
shook  down  insurance  companies,  railroad 
and  trusts  fcr  an  estimated  $16  million,  the 
biggest  campaign  fund  yet  collected.  Four- 
teen hundred  speakers  were  sent  out  to 
answer  Bryan.  Contracts  were  made  contin- 
gent on  his  defeat.  Workers  were  told  that 
If  Bryan  won  on  Tuesday,  they  need  not 
show  up  for  work  on  Wednesday.  The  pres- 
sure paid  off:  Bryan  lost  the  election.  But 
In  so  doing,  he  rededlcated  the  Democratic 
Party  to  the  common  people. 

CHAPTER    4:    WOODROW   WILSON   MAKF.S    AMERICA 

A   WORLD   LEADEH REFORM   AT   HOME  AND    WAR 

BROAD 

For  the  16  years  following  his  first  race  for 
the  Presidency  In  1896.  William  Jennings 
Bryan  was  his  party's  acknowledged  leader. 
And  though  he  lost  three  times  for  the  Presi- 
dency, the  Influence  of  his  cause  spread  be- 
yond his  own  party.  In  the  opposition  ranks, 
it  Inspired  a  new  breed  of  Republican,  which 
called  Itself,  at  various  times.  Bull  Moose  or 
Progressive.  Its  alms  as  expressed  by  Repub- 
lican William  Allen  White.  Included  "clean- 
ing up  local  politics,  ending  the  wholesale 
buying  of  state  legislatures,  and  giving  a  new 
chance  to  the  economic  underdog."  The 
names  of  their  leaders  are  well  known:  Rob- 
ert LaPoUette  of  Wisconsin,  George  W.  Norrls 
of  Nebraska,  and,  of  course,  the  leader  of 
the  Bull  Moose  Party,  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
These  men  were  true  followers  of  Lincoln, 
but  the  rest  of  the  Republican  leadership, 
known  as  the  Old  Guard,  fought  them  as 
much  as  they  did  the  Democrats. 

Under  Bryan's  leadership  In  foreign  affairs, 
the    Democrats    opposed    much   of   the   Im- 
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perialism  arising  from  the  war  with  Spain. 
Many  Americans  thought  it  great  sport  to 
shake  "the  big  stick"  at  the  small  nations 
of  South  America.  Republican  foreign  policy 
reversed  the  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by 
declaring  that,  although  Europe  could  not 
interfere  in  South  American  affairs,  the 
United  States  could.  These  actions  caused  a 
reieniment  among  ovir  Latin  American 
neighbors  that  still  colors  their  view  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  basic  sympathies  of 
the  Democrats  were  opposed  to  taking  this 
advantage  of  the  people  of  weaker  nations. 
The  Democrats  "worked  on  more  than  just 
the  national  level  during  these  years.  The 
campaign  of  1896  had  invigorated  the  party 
on  the  state  and  local  level  as  well.  In  the 
West  and  South,  Democrats  listened  to 
stump  speakers,  voted  in  primary  elections, 
and  burned  bonfires  on  election  night. 
Democratic  state  administrations  served  as 
testing  grounds  for  railroad  regvilation,  mini- 
mum wages,  and  many  other  programs  later 
to  be  adopted  by  the  Federal  Government. 
With  the  quickening  of  immigration,  the 
Democratic  organizations  of  the  large  cities 
had  a  special  task:  to  cast  new  citizens  in 
the  mold  of  the  Republic.  Millions  of  Immi- 
grants -Kere  streaming  into  America  each 
year.  Democratic  ward  leaders  found  them 
ilving  space,  helped  them  secure  their  citi- 
zenship, brought  them  food  and  coal  when 
times  were  hard.  True,  the  immigrants  gave 
their  votes  in  return.  But  there  were  other 
reasons  for  these  services.  The  ward  leaders 
had  been  Immigrants  themselves,  not  too 
long  ago.  They  knew^  that,  with  a  little  help, 
these  "foreigners"  could  become  worthy 
Americans.  One  of  the  marvels  of  America 
is  how  these  different  ethnic  groups,  whose 
countrymen  were  fighting  each  other  so  bit- 
terly in  Europe,  could  live  beside  each  other 
in  the  great  cities  In  peace.  Much  of  the 
credit  must  go  to  the  understanding  help  of 
the  politicians. 

The  tireless  work  of  Bryan  and  his  follow- 
ers bore  fruit  in  1912.  A  split  in  the  Republi- 
can Party  between  the  Old  Guard  and  Pro- 
gressives allowed  an  easy  Democratic  Presi- 
dential victory.  The  President-elect  Woodrow 
Wilson,  pledged  himself  to  remedy  the  evils 
exposed  by  earlier  Democrats.  As  he  said  In 
his  Inaugural  speech: 

"We  have  been  proud  of  our  industrial 
achievements,  but  we  have  not  hitherto 
stopped  thoughtfully  enough  to  count  the 
human  cost,  the  cost  of  lives  snuffed  out.  of 
energies  overtaxed  and  broken,  tiie  fearful 
physical  and  spiritual  cost  to  tlie  men  and 
women  and  clilldren  upon  whom  the  dead 
weight  and  burden  of  it  all  has  fallen  .  .  . 
There  can  be  no  equality  of  opportunity,  the 
first  essential  of  justice  in  the  body  politic, 
if  men  and  women  and  children  are  not 
shielded  from  the  consequences  of  great  in- 
dustrial and  social  processes  which  they  can- 
not alter,  control,  or  singly  cope  with." 

As  President,  Wilson  put  the  strength  of 
the  Federal  Government  behind  Improve- 
ment of  the  life  of  the  common  man.  He 
believed.  In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
that  "the  legitimate  object  of  government  is 
to  do  for  a  community  of  people  whatever 
they  need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at 
all.  or  cannot  so  well  do  for  themselves." 

Applying  this  philosophy.  Wilson's  Demo- 
cratic Administration  built  an  Impressive 
record  of  achievement.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Act  took  the  control  of  the  nation's  currency 
which  had  been  centered  in  Wall  Street,  and 
dispersed  it  among  12  regional  Federal  Banks. 
The  Clayton  Act  attacked  monopolistic  trade 
practices,  and  expressly  declared  that  "the 
labor  of  human  beings  is  not  a  commodity 
or  an  article  of  commerce."  An  Income  tax 
law  was  passed,  to  distribute  equitably  the 
burden  of  running  the  Government. 

The  dreams  of  the  reformers  of  the  1890s 
had  been  realized. 

•Mso  during  Wilson's  Administration,  wom- 
en won  the  right  to  vote.  This  doubled  the 
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size  of  the  electorate  and  destroyed  the  last 
artificial  barrier  on  the  road  to  full  citizen 
participation  in  government. 

But  impressive  as  were  Wilson's  achieve- 
ments, history  will  remember  him  as  a  leader 
of  the  world.  For  in  this  broader  task,  his 
idealism  and  eloquence,  his  ability  to  plumb 
the  moral  reserves  of  the  people,  found 
fullest  expression.  America  had  been  lucky. 
An  ocean  had  isolated  her  from  the  contin- 
ual strife  of  Europe,  allowing  her  to  develop 
in  peace.  But  now  that  she  had  grown  large 
and  powerful,  as  the  world's  most  successful 
democracy,  she  was  destined  to  lead  the  cause 
of  democracy  In  the  world. 

Wilson  did  not  want  to  enter  the  First 
World  War.  But  with  the  German  forces 
overrunning  peaceful  nations  and  sinking 
American  shipping,  the  time  came  when,  in 
his  v^'ords.  "the  right  was  more  precious  than 
the  peace." 

To  achieve  victory,  the  country  equipped  a 
large  army,  mobilized  the  home  front,  and 
greatly  enlarged  government  services  to  co- 
ordinate the  war  effort.  But.  according  to 
historian  Mark  Sullivan,  "the  largest  single 
factor  In  the  war  was  the  mind  of  Woodrow 
Wilson."  Wilson's  thoughts  and  words  were 
weapons.  In  the  most  discouraging  days  of 
the  war,  they  gave  the  Allied  nations  fresh 
awareness  of  a  reason  for  their  sacrifices. 

During  this  period,  Wilson  gave  clas.slc  ex- 
pression to  the  principles  of  Democratic 
Party  foreign  policy.  The  nation.al  Interest 
would  best  be  served,  he  said,  by  the  attain- 
ment and  preservation  of  world  peace.  He 
knew  that  Just  as  war  arose  out  of  Ill-feeling 
between  nations,  peace  could  only  be  based 
on  mutual  understanding  and  mutual  re- 
spect. To  achieve  this,  he  proposed  a  League 
of  Nations,  where  each  country  would  have 
a  voice  in  settling  international  differences. 
But  beyond  the  eliminations  of  war,  Wilson 
had  the  vision  of  the  world  becoming  more 
democratic — not  by  force,  not  by  economic 
coercion  and  "dollar  diplomacy;"  but  by  the 
strength  of  the  American  example.  This  was 
the  hope  behind  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points,  a 
series  of  peace  aims  which  not  only  short- 
ened the  War,  but  made  Wilson  the  great- 
est leader  for  peace  in  the  world. 

To  make  his  vision  a  reality.  Wilson  went 
to  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  war  to  help  con- 
struct the  League  of  Nations.  But  when  he 
retiu-ned,  he  found  Congress,  controlled  by 
Isolationist  forces,  unwilling  to  accept  his 
plans.  So  Wilson  toured  the  nation,  carry- 
ing his  fight  for  the  League  to  the  people.  If 
the  League  were  not  approved,  he  warned, 
"I  can  predict  with  absolute  certainty  that 
within  another  generation  there  will  be  an- 
other world  war."  But  too  many  people  wovUd 
not  listen,  Wilson  lost  his  fight,  and  in  the 
process,  his  health  and  strength  as  well. 
He  returned  to  Washington  a  broken  man, 
comforted  only  by  the  pioneer's  knowledge 
that  history   would  show  him  to  be  right. 

CHAPTER  five:  F.  D.  R.  LEADS  AMERICA  TO  NEW 
FRONTTEaiS — FROM  "NORMALCY"  TO  THE  NEW 
DEAL 

When  the  Republicans  took  over  the  na- 
tional Government  in  1921,  back  Into  con- 
trol came  the  men  representing  the  same 
groups  that  were  the  favored  interests  of 
Hamilton's  day.  They  moved  more  carefully 
now.  They  hired  high-priced  publicity  men 
to  dress  iip  their  schemes  in  fine-sounding 
slogans  like  "normalcy"  and  "rugged  Indi- 
vidualism." Instead  of  openly  opposing  laws 
which  regulated  big  business  In  the  public 
Interest,  they  sabotaged  their  administra- 
tion. 

But  the  results  were  the  same:  Tlie  tariff 
went  up;  speculation  and  credit  schemes  in- 
creased, creating  an  illusion  of  prosperity. 
There  was  a  series  of  scandals  and  a  long 
farm  depression.  Then  the  whole  economy 
came  toppling  down  In  the  greatest  depres- 
sion in  history. 

Deprived  of  Wilson's  leadership,  Democrats 


became  confused  once  again.  The  party  be- 
came tangled  up  In  the  prohibition  issue. 
But  aJthough  the  party  lost  three  consecu- 
tive elections,  some  victories  were  achieved. 
Led  by  Sen.  Thomas  Walsh  of  Montana, 
Democrats  in  Congress  exp>osed  the  corrup- 
tion of  Teapot  Dome,  a  plot  to  rob  the  people 
of  hundreds  of  millions  In  oil  reserves. 
These  were  the  years  of  bitter  struggle  lor 
farm  relief  legislation.  Though  the  McNary- 
Haugen  farm  bill  was  vetoed  by  Coolidge, 
and  again  by  Hoover,  and  though  the  farm 
program  which  was  written  into  law  in  1929 
was  an  inadequate  stop-gap,  the  champions 
of  farm  parity  In  this  period  laid  solid 
groundwork  for  the  constructive  measures 
for  agricultural  recovery  which  c.ame  In  the 
New  Deal  years. 

One  of  the  Democratic  leaders  of  this  time 
deserves  special  mention.  His  career  shows 
how,  in  the  Democratic  Party,  men  from  the 
humblest  beginnings  have  been  able  to  make 
important  contributions  to  good  govern- 
ment. Al  Smith  was  an  orphan  boy.  He 
grew  up  in  a  tenement  house  in  New  York's 
lower  East  Side,  where  lived  Irish.  Italians. 
Poles  and  other  new  Americans.  Al  Smith 
never  had  a  formal  education.  But  he  had 
a  deeper  understanding  of  the  common 
people,  of  which  he  was  surely  one,  than  any 
leader  of  the  time.  He  started  In  politics  at 
the  bottom:  poll  watching  for  his  ward  or- 
ganization. Through  native  brilliance  and 
hard  effort,  he  worked  his  way  through  every 
level  of  government  to  become  four  times  the 
Governor  of  New  York.  In  his  administra- 
tions were  nurtured  many  of  the  programs 
later  to  be  adopted  on  a  national  scale. 
Nominated  for  President  by  the  Democratic 
Convention  of  1928.  Smith  was  beaten  In  a 
campaign  in  which  religious  bigotry  was  cal- 
lously exploited  for  political  advantage.  But, 
like  Bryan  before  him,  he  had  awakened  a 
new  spirit  which  was  to  contribute  enor- 
mously to  the  party's  futtire  success. 

What  ultimately  brought  victory,  setting 
the  stage  for  the  longest  continuous  period 
of  Democratic  Government  the  nation  had 
seen,  was  1)  the  inability  of  the  Republican 
Hoover  Administration  to  deal  with  the 
Great  Depression,  and  2),  the  Democratic  re- 
sponse to  that  challenge.  Volumes  have  been 
written  trying  to  explain  the  causes  of  the 
national  catastrophe  which  struck  the  coun- 
try in  1929  and  deepened  through  the  next 
three  years.  But  whatever  the  cause,  the  Re- 
publicans had  no  cure.  Trapped  by  their  own 
philosophy  of  negative  government,  they 
waited  vainly  for  the  stricken  business  com- 
munity to  right  Itself.  At  the  depth  of  the 
depression,  unemployment  stood  at  14  mil- 
lion persons.  Wages  were  down  60  per  cent, 
business  income  down  50  per  cent.  One  of 
every  four  farms  was  bankrupt,  and  two 
thirds  of  the  nation's  banks  were  closed. 
Without  Jobs,  often  without  food,  millions 
saw  their  savings  disappear  and  their  years 
of  work  and  education  go  for  nothing. 

In  this  crisis,  the  people  turned  once  again 
to  the  Democratic  Perty.  They  elected  as 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  who 
had  pledged  them  a  '■New  Deal"  and  fresh 
opportunity  in  their  economic  life.  From 
that  day  and  for  the  next  20  years,  under 
Roosevelt  and  later  under  Harry  S.  Truman, 
the  Democratic  Party  worked  to  make  good 
on  these  promises.  The  story  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  during  the.«e  years  Is  partly  the 
story  of  how  a  party  helped  a  country  con- 
vert economic  disaster  Into  unparalleled 
prosperity,  partly  the  story  of  how  a  great 
leader  turned  the  countrj  away  from  Isola- 
tionism to  undertake  tasks  which  made  It 
the  foremost  nation  In  world  affairs. 

Few  need  to  be  reminded  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  The  confident  smile,  the  jauntily- 
tilted  cigarette  holder,  the  magnetic  person- 
ality are  deeply  etched  into  the  American 
memory.  Roosevelt  combined  Jefferson's  phi- 
losophy and  Jackson's  courage  with  Wilson's 
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ability    to    tap    the    moral    reserves    of 
people. 

When  he  took  office,  Roosevelt  frankly 
surveyed  the  desperate  conditions  about 
him,  but  he  did  not  despair.  "The  only  thing 
we  have  to  fear,"  he  said.  "Is  fear  Itself."  He 
regarded  the  crisis  as  an  opportunity  for  a 
modem  application  of  Jefferson's  faith  in 
the  people  and  the  pioneers'  faith  In  them- 
selves. He  said: 

"These  unhappy  times  call  for  plans  that 
build  from  the  bottom  up  instead  of  from 
the  top  down  .  .  .  that  put  their  faith  once 
more  In  the  forgotten  man  at  the  bottom 
of  the  economic  pyramid  ...  I.  for  one.  do 
not  believe  that  the  era  of  the  pioneer  is  at 
an  end;  I  only  believe  that  the  area  for  pio- 
neering has  changed.  The  period  of  geo- 
graphical pioneering  Is  largely  finished.  But, 
my  friends,  the  period  of  social  pioneering 
Is  only  at  its  beginning.  And  make  no  mis- 
take about  It — the  same  qualities  of  heroism 
and  faith  and  vision  that  were  required  to 
bring  the  forces  of  nature  into  subjection 
will  be  required — in  even  greater  measure- 
to  bring  under  proper  control  the  forces  of 
modern  society." 

With  these  words,  the  Roosevelt  Admin- 
istration set  in  motion  a  program  that 
reached  to  every  major  sources  of  economic 
dlstres^s. 

In  retrospect,  the  speed  and  the  orderliness 
of  the  New  Deal  achievements  eeem  almost 
equally  as  remarkable  as  their  magnitude 
These  features  of  the  Roosevelt  leadership  are 
emblazoned  on  the  record  of  F.  D.  R.'s  "first 
hundred  days." 

In  that  relatively  brief  period,  the  main 
structure  of  the  New  Deal  was  built.  All 
of  that  was  done  without  any  semblance  of 
Executive  dictation.  Measures  were  submit- 
ted to  the  full  test  of  unfettered  debate  in 
Congress  and  the  other  public  forums  Ac- 
tion resulted  not  from  the  cracking  of  E.xec- 
utlve  or  Legislative  whips,  but  from  general 
recognition  that  the  proposals  constituted 
urgently  needed  reforms.  This  represented 
Elxecutive  leadership  and  governmental  team- 
work in  their  finest  sense. 

From  the  White  House  came  a  series  of 
Presidential  messages  dealing  with  emergency 
banking  legislation,  economy  in  government. 
repeal  of  prohibition,  agricultural  and  un- 
employment relief,  a  new  farm  program,  safe- 
guards on  stock  market  trading,  mortgage 
relief,  railroad  coordination,  government  re- 
organization, industrial  recovery,  world  dis- 
armament and  other  major  questions. 

Prom  Congress  came  legislative  enactments 
which  set  the  nation  on  the  high  road  to 
recovery  and  expansion— the  Emergency 
Banking  Act,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  National  Re- 
covery Administration,  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration, Securities  and  Exchange  Act,  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation,  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act,  among 
others. 

None  of  these  programs  passed  without 
opposition  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  was  ac- 
cused of  subverting  the  American  system  of 
free  enterprise.  Actually,  it  was  designed  to 
save  it.  The  New  Deal  was  based  on  a  con- 
cept it  took  America  five  depressions  to  learn  : 
that  the  roots  of  free  enterprise  are  in  a 
prosperity  that  is  broadly  shared  by  all  ele- 
ments of  the  population.  The  soundness  of 
these  programs  show  up  in  the  fact  that. 
25  years  later,  they  are  an  accepted  part  of 
American  life. 

At  the  same  time  that  It  combatted  the 
depression,  the  Democratic  New  Deal  had 
vision  enough  to  make  longer  range  plans 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  America's 
soil  and  forests  had  become  depleted  through 
reckless  use  A.  large-scale  conservation  pro- 
gram was  Instituted,  so  that  Americans  In  the 
future  could  have  the  full  benefit  of  this 
natural  wealth. 

The    potentialities    of    another    resource. 


water  power,  had  long  been  neglected.  But 
In  programs  like  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, it  was  used  to  bring  the  comforts 
of  modern  civilization  to  people  who  had 
never  seen  an  electric  light. 

Under  President  Truman's  leadership,  the 
major  New  Deal  programs  were  broadened 
and  extended.  The  flght  against  monopoly 
was  stepped  up.  and  slum  clearance  proj- 
ects were  started  to  give  decent  housing  to 
those  whom  large-city  life  had  crowded  to- 
gether. At  the  end  of  20  Democratic  years. 
the  nation  could  look  with  pride  at  this 
record : 

Unemployment : 

1932  (million) 14 

1952     (million) 19 

National  Income: 

1932    (billion). $87.8 

1952    (billion) $328 

National  product: 

1932    (billion) $110 

1952    (billion).-- $328 

Worker's  weekly  paycheck: 

1932    «17 

19.52    $65 

Net  farm  Income: 

1932  (billion) $1.9 

1952   (billion)-. $14.1 

Corporation  Income  (after  tax)  : 

1932   (billion) -$3.4 

1952    (billion) $18.3 

CHAPTER  Six:    DEMOCRACT  ON  TRIAL  IN  WAR  AND 

IN   PEACE COMBATING  THE  FASCISTS  AND  THE 

COMMUNISTS 

The  Democratic  Party  rolled  up  victory 
after  victory  In  the  elections  of  the  20  years, 
1932-52.  The  biggest  vote-getter  was  Roose- 
velt, four  times  the  unbeaten  champion  of 
American  politics.  In  1936,  he  topped  his 
opponent  by  11  million  popular  votes  and 
523  electoral  votes — the  biggest  majority  In 
American  history. 

President  Truman,  also  undefeated,  had  a 
political  style  all  his  own.  With  his  simple, 
direct  approach  to  the  voters,  he  was  able. 
In  1948.  to  score  an  amazing  political  upset. 

Harry  Truman  did  not  mind  being  called  a 
politician.  "Politics."  he  once  said,  "is  pub- 
lic service."  The  tarnish  that  clung  to  the 
word  could  be  removed  if  enough  citizens, 
through  their  p.irties.  took  part  in  politics. 
So.  working  behind  Roosevelt  and  Truman, 
were  countless  Democrats  of  lesser  fame  but 
equal  dedication.  They  manned  sound  trucks. 
rang  doorbells,  watched  polls  and  cheered 
speeches.  In  that  great  turmoil  of  democracy 
that  Is  an  American  campaign. 

It  was  Important  for  the  people  of  the 
world  that  the  faith  of  Americans  In  demo- 
cratic government  had  been  restored  by  the 
Roosevelt  Administration's  battle  against  the 
depression.  For  history  had  chosen  America 
to  lead  the  democratic  countries  in  the  his- 
toric struggles  of  the  20th  century,  against 
Fascism  and  Soviet  Communism.  These  twin 
dictatorships,  to  whom  popular  government 
and  individual  liberty  meant  nothing,  were 
to  challenge  the  democracies  first  In  a  global 
hot  war.  then  in  a  cold  war.  The  stakes 
were  to  be  no  less  than  the  freedom  of  every 
person  on  earth.  It  was  a  fight  that  was  to 
test  all  the  nerve  and  strength  America  could 
muster. 

For  a  democracy  to  meet  this  challenge 
first  involved  a  great  risk  of  popular  educa- 
tion. During  the  1920s,  the  United  States  had 
become  increasingly  isolationist.  Minds  had 
to  be  changed,  people  convinced  that  the 
world  had  become  so  small  as  to  make  events 
in  other  lands  bound  to  affect  the  well-being 
of  America  Itself.  President  Roosevelt  pointed 
up  the  evils  of  the  Fascist  dictatorships.  He 
also  took  action  to  strengthen  the  bastions 
of  freedom.  A  reciprocal  trade  program  was 
passed  to  promote  friendship  through  in- 
creased trade.  In  South  America,  the  "big 
stick"  was  replaced  by  the  policy  of  the  Good 
Neighbor.  Over  bitter  opposition  from  Isola- 
tionist   forces,    a   Democratic    Congress    ap- 


proved. In  1940-41.  a  p)eacetime  draft.  This 
provided  at  least  partial  preparation  for  the 
war  launched  by  the  treacherous  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Pearl  Harbor  changed  minds  quickly.  It 
unified  Amonca  as  never  before.  The  mighty 
story  of  victory  ovei  Germany  and  Japan  is 
too  recent  to  need  retelling.  No  political 
party  can  take  credit  for  winning  that  strug- 
gle and  ending  the  war.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  disparage  the  work  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  performance  of  the  great  Industrial 
machine  on  the  home  front.  But  directing 
the  entire  effort  was  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. Despite  his  concern  with  the  flghtmg.  he 
never  ceased  to  plan  for  permanent  peace. 
His  declaration  of  the  Four  Freedom.5  and 
the  Atlantic  Charter  were  eloquent  state- 
ments of  the  peace  alms  of  democracy  The 
entire  allied  world  hailed  him  us  the  supreme 
spokesman  in  the  struggle  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty.  But  on  the  eve  of  victory. 
exliausted  by  his  labors,  he  died.  Although 
an  entire  world  poured  out  its  grief,  the 
most  fitting  epitaph  was  that  on  his  tomb- 
stone: "Died  m  Action." 

But  victory  over  the  Axis  meant  the  end  of 
only  one  form  of  dictatorship.  Ru.-3ia. 
America's  wartime  ally,  also  had  designs  on 
the  freedom  of  the  p>eople  of  the  world.  The 
free  world  scarcely  had  time  to  catch  its 
breath  before  the  well-organized  forces  of 
world  Communism  moved  into  the  power 
vacuums  Fascism  had  left. 

After  four  years  of  sacrifices  and  war.  many 
in  America  w'anted  to  relax.  But  the  Truman 
Administration  kept  a  close  eye  on  Russian 
actions.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  impor- 
tant examples  of  President  Truman's  alert- 
ness to  Russian  tactics  occurred  in  1946. 
when  the  Russians  failed  to  live  up  to  their 
agreement  to  evacuate  their  troops  from 
strategic,  oil-rich  Iran.  As  a  result  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  forceful  insistence,  the  Rus- 
sians finally  backed  down  and  withdrew  their 
troops. 

In  February,  1947.  with  Communist  guer- 
rilla activities  gaining  in  intensity  in  Greece, 
Britain  advised  the  U.S.  that  It  could  no 
longer  maintain  Its  forces  in  Greece  and 
Turkey,  and  would  be  forced  to  withdraw 
them  In  a  matter  of  weeks.  President  Tru- 
man made  a  quick,  bold  decision  On 
March  12,  before  a  joint  session  of  Congress. 
he  enunciated  the  now  famous  Truman  Etoc- 
trine — a  policy  of  U.S.  lnter\'ent!on  where 
necessary  to  save  nations  in  danger  of  be- 
ing taken  over  by  a  dictatorship — and  asked 
Congress  to  authorize  a  $400  miillon  program 
of  economic  and  military  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

The  Trum.in  Doctrine  is  now  regarded  as 
a  major  turning  point  In  the  cold  war  with 
the  Communists,  for  It  told  the  world  that 
America  was  determined  to  lead  the  free 
world  in  the  fight  against  Communism  and 
Its  causes.  It  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
dramatic  programs  that  literally  saved  West- 
ern Europe  from  the  grip  cf  Communl^rvi:  an 
emergency  aid  progr.^m  that  helped  Europe 
survive  the  cold  winter  of  1947-48:  the  his- 
toric M.irshall  Plan  (a  long-range  coordi- 
nated aid  program  to  take  the  place  of  previ- 
ous piecemeal  programs)  and  the  Berlin 
Airlift  another  dramatic  example  of  U.S.  de- 
termination to  resist  every  Russian  pressure. 

As  the  economic  strength  of  the  free  world 
began  to  grow,  the  Truman  Administration 
turned  to  the  task  of  shoring  up  Its  military 
strength.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  became 
the  first  in  a  series  of  collective  security 
pacts,  designed  to  prevent  CommunUt  ag- 
gression by  making  it  plain  that  any  attacker 
of  frea  nations  would  have  to  contend  with 
the  armed  might  of  the  U.S.  This  treaty 
was  supplemented  by  a  program  of  U.3  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  member  nations. 

While  building  these  safeguards,  the  Tru- 
man .Administration  did  not  neglect  the 
United     Nations,     the    dream    of     Franklin 
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Rooeevelt  as  the  right  Institution  for  last- 
ing peace.  The  crucial  test  of  the  UN  came 
in  Korea  in  1950.  where  troops  from  UN 
countries  turned  back  a  naked  act  of  ag- 
gression on  the  part  of  Soviet  and  Chinese 
Communism.  The  heavy  s.^crlflces  made  by 
the  American  people  in  this  combat  put  a 
brake  to  the  Communist  expansion  In  the  Far 
East,  paving  the  way  for  a  relaxation  of  world 
tensions  in  the  following  years. 

Thus,  in  20  years,  the  American  people. 
under  Democratic  leadership,  had  revolution- 
ized their  thinking  about  world  affairs.  They 
had  accepted  the  responsibilities  of  being 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  They  had  de- 
feated Fascism  and  built  up  a  strong  network 
of  defense  against  Communism.  The  entire 
economy  had  adjusted  to  the  fact  that,  as 
long  as  aggressors  exist,  the  only  sure  way 
to  keep  peace  was  to  keep  strength.  Demo- 
cratic foreign  policy  was  so  well-grounded 
In  the  realities  of  the  world  situation,  that 
the  Republican  Party,  despite  its  criUclsms, 
found  it  could  not  do  away  with  a  single 
major  program  when  it  came  to  power. 

As  the  cold  war  progressed,  defenses  against 
Communists  also  had  to  be  riiised  within  the 
United  States.  The  Communist  Party  In 
America  was  at  peak  strength  during  the 
Hoover  Administration,  when  103,000  per- 
sons voted  the  Communist  ticket  for  Presi- 
dent. During  World  War  H.  some  of  these 
Communists  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
spirit  of  wartime  friendship  to  try  to  Infil- 
trate government  and  industry.  But  as  soon 
as  the  postwar  aggression  became  evident, 
the  Democratic  Party  began  to  dig  them  out. 

When  the  Democrats  left  office  in  1952, 
there  was  only  one-fourth  as  many  Com- 
munists in  the  country  as  20  years  earlier. 
The  top  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party 
had  been  wiped  out — prosecuted  and  im- 
prisoned by  Democratic  Administrations. 
New  laws  were  added  to  the  statute  books, 
a  loyalty  program  was  set  up  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  protective  strength  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  greatly  in- 
creased. 

To  administer  a  successful  internal  se- 
curity program  required  a  delicate  balancing 
between  the  dangers  of  subversion  and  the 
Importance  of  individual  freedom.  The  dis- 
loyal had  to  be  separat.ed  from  the  dissenter, 
and  the  old-style  progressive  not  confused 
with  the  Communist.  'The  Democratic  Party 
opposed  those  who  tried  to  use  fear  of 
Communist  infiltration  to  check  social  prog- 
ress and  defame  minority  groups.  In 
fashioning  Its  Internal  seciu-lty  programs.  It 
tried  to  be  guided  by  the  warning  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt:  that  "if  the  fires  of  freedom 
and  civil  liberties  burn  low  in  other  lands, 
they  must  be   made  brighter  In  our  own." 

The  program  to  extend  the  New  Deal  and 
defend  democracy  from  Communism  occu- 
pied most  of  Harry  Truman's  terms  In  office. 
After  seven  of  the  most  eventful  years  In 
history,  he  retired,  and  In  1952  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  selected  Adlal  Stevenson 
as  Its  Presidential  candidate.  Stevenson, 
despite  his  distinguished  record  as  Governor 
of  Illinois,  wa,s  not  well  known  nationally 
at  the  time  of  his  nomination.  But  be- 
ginning with  his  famous  acceptance  speech, 
in  which  he  sounded  the  keynote  for  the 
Democratic  campaign — "Let's  talk  sense  to 
the  American  people" — the  eloquence  and 
forthrlghtness  of  Stevenson's  campaign 
speeches  made  a  quick  and  deep  Impression 
on  the  voters  In  the  short  period  between  the 
convention  and  the  election.  Although  de- 
feated by  a  military  hero  who  had  been  in 
the  public  eye  for  a  full  decade  before 
Stevenson  appeared  on  the  national  scene. 
the  Illinois  Governor  received  more  vot«s 
than  any  other  Presidential  candidate  in 
history  except  two:  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
Dwight  Eisenhower. 

General  Elsenhower's  victory  was  not  a 
victory  for  the  Republican  Party.  Not- 
withstanding   his    personal    popularity,    the 


party  won  the  Congress  by  the  narrowest  of 
margins,  and  quiciUy  lost  It  two  years  later. 
Nor  was  the  Eisenhower  victory  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  Democratic  legislation  of  the 
previous  20  years.  Public  pressure  forced 
Eisenhower  to  embrace  the  New  E>eal  in  his 
campaign  to  keep  the  basic  domestic  and 
foreign  programs  intact  during  his  terms  in 
office. 

Not  content  merely  to  oppose.  Democratic- 
controlled  Congresses  from  1953  to  1960 
fashioned  constructive  programs  of  their 
own.  They  passed  the  first  civil  rights  legis- 
lation In  85  years.  They  launched  a  massive 
program  of  research  into  the  prevention  of 
cancer  and  heart  disease.  They  provided  tlie 
funds  through  which  America  reached  out 
into  the  exploration  of  space. 

But  direction  from  the  Republican  Admin- 
istration was  badly  lacking  in  the  1950e.  New 
problems,  new  needs,  challenged  the  nation, 
at  home  and  abroad.  Without  positive,  asser- 
tive Administration  leadership,  America 
drifted.  Peoples  hopes  for  better  futures  were 
clouded  by  spreading  slums,  crowded  schools, 
high  medical  costs,  technological  changes 
that  eliminated  Jobs.  Three  recessions  in 
seven  years  wracked  the  economy,  the  final 
one  leaving  almost  seven  million  unem- 
ployed Abroad,  communism  found  new  ways 
to  encroach  upon  the  free  world  through 
subversion  and  guerrilla  warfare.  Among 
friends,  allies  and  uncommitted  peoples  of 
the  world,  who  looked  vainly  to  America  to 
lead  Xiie  way  to  peace  and  progress,  Ameri- 
can prestige  hit  bottom. 

Among  millions  of  those  increasingly  dis- 
turbed by  America's  drift  in  such  perilous 
times  was  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  looked  forward  and  saw  a 
New  Frontier  of  "uncharted  areas  of  science 
and  space,  unsolved  problems  of  peace  and 
war,  unconquered  pockets  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  unanswered  questions  of  poverty 
and  surplus."  As  the  1960  Democrat..c  Presi- 
dential nominee,  Kennedy  asked  ail  Ameri- 
cans to  join  as  "new  pioneers  on  that  New 
Frointier" — and  in  a  close,  hardfought  cam- 
paign marked  by  four  precedent-shattering 
television  coiifrontatlons  between  him  and 
his  Republican  opponent,  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
Kennedy  was  elected  35th  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  his  first  words  ai  Chief  Executive,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  made  It  clear  "that  the  torch 
has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation  of 
Americans"  and  that  America  would  pay  any 
price,  bear  any  burden,  'to  assure  the  sur- 
vival and  the  success  of  liberty." 

Once  again  the  Democratic  Party  had  pro- 
vided a  leader  to  summon  the  Nation  to 
greatness. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  with  his  incisive 
sense  of  history,  will  be  remembered  as  the 
man  who  fought  for  peace  in  a  turbulent, 
diversified  world.  He  will  be  remembered  for 
his  leadership  in  obtaining  the  nuclear  test- 
ban  treaty,  the  first  tentative  step  toward 
lasting  peace. 

President  Johnson  has  eloquently  sum- 
marized the  Kennedy  legacy  this  way: 

"The  dream  of  conquering  the  Viistness  of 
space — the  dream  of  fjartnership  across  the 
Atlantic — and  across  the  Pacific  as  well — the 
dream  of  a  Peace  Corps  in  less-developed  na- 
tions— the  dream  of  education  for  all  our 
children — the  dream  of  jobs  for  all  who  seek 
them  and  need  them— the  dream  of  care  for 
our  elderly— the  dream  of  an  all-out  attack 
on  mental  Illness — and  above  all.  the  dream 
of  equal  rights  for  all  Americans  whatever 
their  race  or  color — these  and  other  Ameri- 
can dreams  have  been  vitalized  by  his  drive 
and  by  his  dedication." 

President  Kennedy,  after  taking  office, 
moved  swiftly  to  Implement  his  programs. 

Acting  in  the  Democratic  tradition  that 
produced  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  Lend 
Lease.  Point  Four  and  the  Marshall  Plan,  he 
moved  to  recapture  the  initiative  in  foreign 
affairs. 


The  Peace  Corps  was  initiated  to  give 
voung  Americans  a  chance  to  help  under- 
developed countries  help  themselves.  This 
program  captured  the  imagination  of  the 
world  and  enhanced  the  prestige  of  America. 

Programs  like  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for 
Latin  America  were  developed  to  give  peoples 
of  the  world's  under-developed  nations  new 
hope  for  a  better  life,  stable  governments  and 
social  justice. 

Above  all.  President  Kennedy  sought  to 
blaze  a  trail  to  lasting  peace,  realizing  that 
such  a  peace  could  only  be  negotiated  from 
a  position  of  strength.  Our  Defense  estab- 
lishment was  streamlined,  strengthened  and 
readied  to  meet  any  of  the  diverse  challenges 
of  the  nuclear  age. 

The  United  States  stood  ready  to  meet  any 
threat  to  Its  security  and  fre?dom — from  a 
guerrilla  uprising  to  a  nuclear  confrontation. 

The  Communist  tide  of  expansion  was  re- 
pelled in  the  Congo,  blocked  in  Berlin,  held 
in  Vietnam,  stalemated  in  Laos. 

In  October  1962  the  Soviet  Union  at- 
tempted to  establish  offensive  missile  bases 
on  the  Island  of  Cuba,  precipitating  the  first 
direct  confrontation  between  two  nuclear 
powers. 

The  Iron  will  of  President  Kennedy, 
backed  by  our  vast  military  strength,  forced 
a  humiliating  Soviet  backdown  and  removal 
of  offensive  nUsslles  and  bombers.  President 
Kennedy  had  acted  judiciously  and  with  re- 
straint. A  situation  that  might  have  ended 
in  a  nuclear  holocaust  was  resolved  without 
violence. 

The  Cuban  confrontation  was  a  turning 
point  In  the  cold  war  It  convinced  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  Its  Interests  and  drove 
home  the  horrors  of  possible  nuclear 
destruction. 

It  was  only  after  Cuba  that  the  Soviets 
reversed  a  long-standing  policy  and  agreed 
to  sign  a  test-ban  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  The  treaty,  forbidding  atmospheric 
nuclear  testing,  was  hailed  around  the  world 
as  a  £rst  step  in  the  long,  hard  journey  to- 
ward a  lasting  peace  in  the  nuclear  age.  More 
than  a  hundred  nations  signed   the   treaty. 

In  the  critical  area  of  space  exploration 
President  Kennedy  fought  to  help  the  United 
States  achieve  supremacy.  He  named  Vice 
President  Johnson  to  head  a  newly  created 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  to 
coordinate  this  national  effort.  More  than 
130  vehicles  were  placed  In  orbit.  The  United 
States  asstuned  a  position  of  preeminence  as 
It  met  man's  great  new  challenge — space. 

While  he  was  reasserting  United  States 
leadership  abroad  and  In  space.  President 
Kennedy  did  not  forget  the  Importance  of 
meeting  our  problems  at  home,  nor  did  he 
forget  the  heritage  and  traditions  of  the 
Party  of  the  People. 

In  the  crucial  area  of  Civil  Rights,  he  be- 
came the  architect  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
(grum  to  In^re  all  Americans  an  equal 
opportunity  to  develop  and  utilize  their  tal- 
ents. Tlie  government  was  mobilized  to  fight 
segregation  In  housing,  employment,  trans- 
portation and  voting.  An  executive  order 
forbade  any  discrimination  In  the  Federal 
government.  Qualified  Negroes  were  ap- 
pointed to  key  posts  In  the  Administration. 
The  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com- 
mission was  established  and,  under  the  ener- 
getic leadership  of  Vice  President  Johnson, 
worked  t-o  eliminate  discrimination  both  In 
Federal  Service  and  in  companies  doing  busi- 
ness with  Uie  Federal  government.  A  civil 
rights  bill  to  guarantee  all  citizens  full  par- 
ticipation in  American  life,  a  bill  to  enable 
men  of  good  will  to  work  out  their  prob- 
lems within  the  framework  of  law  and  order, 
was  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  Congress. 

The  President  also  moved  to  strengthen 
otir  economy  and  Improve  the  lot  of  our 
people. 

His  first  executive  order  released  surplus 
food  to  the  families  of  the  unemployed:  steps 
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were  taken  to  extend  unemployment  benefits 
to  the  victims  of  the  recession  which  held 
the  country  in  Ita  grip  when  President  Ken- 
nedy took  office. 

Area  redevelopment  was  Initiated  to  help 
communities  eroded  by  economic  change  di- 
versify their  economies  and  provide  more 
Jobs.  Accelerated  public  works  were  initiated 
to  create  more  Job  opportunities  as  well  as 
provide  needed  public  facilities.  The  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  program 
was  started  to  teach  workers  new  skills  that 
would  enable  them  to  gain  employment  in 
our  increasingly  more  comple.x  societies. 

Incentives  were  provided  to  encourage 
greater  business  Investment,  strengthening 
the  economy  and  providing  more  Jobs.  The 
development  of  small  business  was  encour- 
aged. 

The  Kennedy  programs  to  increase  the  Na- 
tlons  educational  opportunities  were  the 
most  comprehensive  since  the  land  grant  col- 
lege act  Was  passed  almost  a  century  ago. 
Existing  programs  were  expanded  and  new 
programs  were  begun — .-iuch  a.s  the  compre- 
hensive bill  to  aid  medical  education  and  the 
$12  billion  college  facilities  construction  act. 

TSie  lirst  extension  in  the  history  of  the 
minimum  wage  act  w.ts  secured,  and  the 
minlmuin  wage  was  raised.  The  Nation's 
first  Equal  Pay  Act  was  p.issed  to  protect 
the  rights  of  working  women.  New  programs 
to  aid  rural  development  were  begun  wlule 
agricultural  surpluses  were  cut  and  food 
prices  stabilized. 

Under  these  programs  the  number  of  em- 
ployed rose  to  record  heights,  while  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  was  reduced.  The  Gross 
National  Product  climbed  to  a  record  S600 
billion,  factxsry  wages  topped  $100  per  week 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  and  industrial 
production,  profits  and  personal  Income  went 
up. 

Despite  these  gains  our  economic  growth 
rate  remained  below  its  potential  and  close  to 
4  million  Americans  remained  unemployed. 
To  counter  this  situation,  to  attack  the  waste 
of  resources  and  the  human  suffering  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  pr; posed  a  tax  cut  The  t.ix 
cut  was  designed  to  stimulate  the  economy 
by  generating  increased  activity  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy,  rather  than 
through  Increased  tjovernment  spending. 

President  Kennedy  moved  the  Nation  ahead 
on  other  fronts  too.  He  focused  attention 
on  the  problems  of  our  rapidly  expanding 
cities,  mapped  a  bold  new  approach  to  the 
problems  of  mental  illness  and  mental  re- 
tardation. Increased  consumer  protection  and 
undertook  many  other  imporwnt  programs. 

On  November  22,  1963,  President  Ken- 
nedy was  tragically  assassinated.  His  F*resl- 
dency  had  lasted  scarcely  more  than  a  thou- 
sand days,  yet.  In  that  time,  he  left  his  stjimp 
indelibly  on  the  Nation.  He  brought  a  stand- 
ard of  excellence  to  everything  he  did — 
whether  it  was  the  appointment  of  an  Am- 
bassador or  the  encouragement  of  American 
culture.  He  renewed  America's  faith  in  it- 
self, its  tradition  and  its  future. 

CHAPTER    seven:     THE    PRESIDENXY     Of    LYNDON 
B     JOHNSON — "LET   US   CONTINUE    .    .    ." 

Lyndon  B  Johnson  became  the  36th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Suites  upon  the  death 
of  John  F.  Kennedy.  His  energy,  skill  and 
knowledge  were  quickly  evident  as  he  moved 
oo  carry  on  the  work  begun  by  the  late 
President.  And  the  dignity  and  strength 
with  which  he  crasped  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment  reassured   ihe   Nation   and   the   world. 

In  a  special  message  to  Congresf  delivered 
Just  three  days  after  he  took  office,  and 
again  In  his  State  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Johnson  reviewed  his  philosophy 
and  outlined  his  programs. 

Not  surprisingly,  his  concerns  were  those 
that  had  always  oeen  at  the  core  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party's  philosophy — the  vision  of 
American  greatness  and  the  desire  that  the 
United  States  play  its  rightful  role  of  leader- 
ship in  world  affairs;  the  desire  that  the  na- 
tional Interest  be  placed  above  all  else:   the 


concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  common  man; 
the  desire  to  see  all  Americans — regardless 
of  their  economic  background  or  their  race  or 
their  religion — receive  an  equal  opportunity 
for  full  participation  In  our  society. 

President  Johnson  began  his  political 
career  as  an  Eirdent  supporter  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  As  a  government  adminlstratior 
Had  a  young  Congressman  he  gave  his  full 
support  to  the  Roosevelt  programs.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  in  turn,  took  an  interest  in 
young  Johnson  and  helped  further  his  career. 
Lyndon  Johnson  never  forgot  the  lessons  he 
learned  from  FDR.  President  Johnson's 
Interest  In  the  common  man.  his  concern 
that  the  U.S.  maintain  its  greatness  as  a  na- 
tion and  assume  its  responsibilities  in  for- 
eign affairs  are  a  part  of  this  heritage. 

"Our  principles,  our  programs,  our  achieve- 
ments represent  the  hopes  and  needs  of  the 
rrreat  majority  of  the  American  psople — In 
every  walk  of  life  and  In  every  part  of  the 
country,"  Lyndon  Johnson  has  said  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

As  a  good  Democrat,  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
above  narrow  partisanship.  As  Vice  President 
he  had  explained,  "We  are  partisans  not 
merely  for  the  fact  of  partisanship,  but  be- 
cause through  the  Democratic  Party  we  have 
found  a  way  of  organizing  ourselves  to  do 
for  the  Nation  those  things  we  feel  must  be 
done," 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  party,  knew  that  Lyndon  John- 
son would  give  his  full  support  to  those  pro- 
grams and  policies  which  were  genuinely  In 
the  national  interest,  regardless  of  any  polit- 
ical reaction  his  position  might  cause.  For 
almost  eight  years  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  party  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. Never  during  that  period  did  he  allow 
Che  Democratic  Party  to  fall  into  a  pattern 
of  negativism.  When,  in  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  national  security,  the  Presi- 
dent needed  the  support  of  the  Democrats. 
he  received  it. 

And  as  Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
fought  for  the  principles  of  equal  opportu- 
nity that  are  the  foundation  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  As  head  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Commission  he  was  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  fight  to  obtain  equal 
opportunity  for  all  Americans  (Just  as  he 
had  been  In  the  Senate  where  he  guided  the 
first  Civil  Rights  legislation  since  the  Civil 
War  to  passage).  He  fought  to  maintain 
Unltid  States  leadership  in  world  affairs, 
carrying  the  message  of  his  government  to 
33  countries  in  more  than  150  speeches. 

President  Johnson  sensed  while  a  Senator 
the  implications  of  a  Russian  Sputnik  deri- 
sively circling  the  globe.  The  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  which  he  headed  Investigated 
the  nation's  space  and  missile  activities  and 
recommended  a  17-polnt  program  to  revital- 
ize them. 

His  Interest  played  a  key  role  in  the  drive 
by  American  technology  to  surpass  the  Rus- 
sian space  effort. 

As  Vice  President  he  became  head  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 
where  he  continued  to  preach  the  Impor- 
tance of  supremacy  in  space. 

So  Lyndon  Johnson  came  to  the  Presi- 
dency well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  skilled  in  the  art  of  poli- 
tics, and  tempered  by  the  responsibilities  of 
national  leadership. 

Two  of  the  hallmarks  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
career  had  been  his  tremendous  capacity  for 
work  and  his  ability  to  "get  things  done." 
President  Johnson  threw  himself  into  the 
Presidency  with  characteristic  energy. 

For  example,  he  pushed  for  passage  of  the 
tax  cut  bill  and  signed  it  Into  law.  In  the 
short  run  the  new  tax  cut  will  Increase  the 
take  home  pay  and  Improve  the  living  con- 
ditions of  every  American  wage  earner.  In 
the  long  run  it  will  give  the  economy  a 
needed  boost  and  provide  the  increased  rev- 
enues that  will  lead  the  way  ultimately  to  a 
balanced  budget. 
While  cutting  taxes,  the  President  Initi- 


ated a  strenuous  drive  to  cut  government 
costs  and  maintain  economy  in  government. 
The  American  taxpayer,  he  said,  deserved  "a 
dollar  of  value  for  a  dollar  spent." 

The  President  explained  his  approach  this 
way  in  his  Budget  Message  to  Congress: 

"When  vigorous  pruning  of  old  programs 
and  procedures  releases  the  funds  to  meet 
new  challenges  and  opportunities,  economy 
becomes  the  companion  of  progress  .  .  . 

"This.  is.  I  believe,  a  budget  of  economy 
and  progress." 

So  the  new  President  reaffirmed  by  word 
and  action  his  party's  interest  in  people.  In 
seeing  that  all  Americans  shared  in  the 
American  dream. 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  declare  his 
unequivocal  support  of  the  Civil  Rights  bill 
before  Congress.  President  Johnson  pledged 
to  do  all  he  could  to  secure  the  bill's  passage 
and  dedicated  his  Administration  to  the 
principles  that  underlie  the  bill. 

President  Johnson  also  moved  to  help  the 
Nation's  poor  and  underprivileged.  Declar- 
ing all-out  war  on  poverty,  he  outlined  a 
comprehensive  plan,  national  in  scope  but 
geared  to  local  initiative,  to  give  the  Nation's 
poor  a  chance  to  help  themselves.  The  Pres- 
ident's anti-poverty  jjrogram  was  designed 
to  help  those  who  have  been  forced  into 
poverty  by  circumstance  and  who  cannot 
escape  without  outside  help. 

In  1964  President  Johnson  and  Democratic 
candidates  for  Congress  campaigned  on  a 
platform  of  precise,  forthright  proposals  de- 
signed to  answer  the  Nation's  need  in  the 
mid-1960's.  The  American  people  responded 
with  overwhelming  approval  at  the  polls,  re- 
turning Lyndon  Johnson — with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey  of  Minnesota— to 
the  W'hite  House  with  the  largest  plurality 
ever  accorded  a  candidate.  The  President 
and  the  Democratic  89th  Congress  turned  to 
the  t.ask  of  enacting  the  1964  Democratic 
platform,  keeping  the  promise  to  the  voters. 
The  result  was  the  greatest  record  of  crea- 
tive legislation  in  the  Nation's  history,  sur- 
passing both  the  63rd  Congress  under  Wood- 
row  Wilson  and  the  historic  73rd  under 
Franklin  Roosevelt. 

More  than  90%  of  the  President's  170 
major  recommendations  were  enacted  by  the 
89th  Congress.  But  statistics  tell  only  a 
.<>mall  part  of  the  story,  for  the  achievements 
of  the  89th  were  registered  by  breaking 
through  obstacles  that  had  blocked  earlier 
efforts — and  passing  legislation  that  an- 
swered the  needs  of  all  Americans. 

This  historic  partnership  between  the 
White  House  and  Congress  overcame  the  bar- 
riers that  had  held  up  federal  funds  fo  vital 
to  Insuring  every  child  the  best  possible 
education.  Landmark  actions  were  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
which  provided  federal  grants  administered 
under  local  control  and  specialized  aids  for 
school  districts  with  a  high  concentration  of 
poor  families,  and  a  Higher  Education  BUI 
.luthorizing  scholarship  grants  and  loans  to 
college  students. 

With  the  passage  of  Medicare  legislation 
In  1965,  a  two-decades  old  controversy  w:;S 
resolved  in  favor  of  19  million  older  Ameri- 
cans who  now  receive  the  medical  attention 
they  need  — and  often  cannot  afford.  Medi- 
care provides  a  basic  hospital  Insurance  pro- 
gram under  Social  Security,  a  voluntary 
health  insurance  program,  and  expanded 
Social  Security  benefits. 

Meeting  the  President's  challenge  to  build 
the  Great  Society,  Congress  expanded  the 
1964  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  bring 
new  weapons  into  the  arsenal  to  defeat  pov- 
erty--rent  supplements.  Teachers  Corps,  the 
Model  Cities  program,  an  economic  devel- 
opment program  for  the  depressed  11-state 
.'Vppalachla  region,  and  expanded  manpower 
retraining  programs. 

In  other  important  legislation  the  Presi- 
dent was  supported  in  his  call  for  a  new  cab- 
inet-level Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban    Development     to     administer     federal 
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housing  and  urban  development  programs, 
a  new  Department  of  Transportation,  a  Vot- 
ing Right  of  Act  to  insure  against  local  dis- 
crimination, major  steps  to  combat  water 
and  air  pollution,  the  beautlficatlon  pro- 
gram, a  minimum  wage  increase  and  exten- 
sion of  coverage,  excise  tax  reductions  to 
stimulate  the  economy.  Immigration  law  re- 
form, and  the  long-awaited  Truth  in  Pack- 
aging bill  to  protect  consumers. 

Tliere  car.  be  little  doubt  that  historians, 
reviewing  the  achievements  of  the  Demo- 
cratic 89th  Congress,  will  agree  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  assessment:  "An  Inspired 
group  of  Americans,  representing  a  sense  of 
national  purpose,  has  written  for  the  United 
SUtes  a  new  chapter  in  greatness." 

The  world  has  changed  in  the  175  years 
that  have  pa-ssed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  but  the  principles  and 
ideals  that  are  the  foundation  of  the  Party 
are  still  valid.  Proud  of  its  traditions,  secure 
in  its  heritage,  the  Democratic  Party  wel- 
comes the  challenge  of  the  future.  The  Party 
of  the  architect  of  this  Nation's  beginnings 
is  today  the  Party  that  maintains  the  vision 
of  American  greatness  in  the  nuclear  age. 
The  mantle  of  Jeffer.son.  Jackson,  Wilson, 
Roosevelt.  Truman  and  Kennedy  has  passed 
to  Lyndon  Johnson.  President  Johnson  set 
the  tone  of  his  Administration  In  his  first 
address  to  Congress. 

"Let  us  continue,"  he  said. 

CHAPTER  eight:  DEMOCRATIC  PRESIDENTS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  OUTSTANDING  DEM- 
OCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES 

Thomas  Jefferson,  third  President  of  the 

United  States 
Life:  born  April  13,  1743,  in  Albemarie 
County.  Virginia  .  .  .  educated.  WlUlam  and 
Mary  College  .  .  .  married  Martha  Skelton 
six  children,  four  of  whom  died  in  in- 
fancy .  .  .  died  July  4,  1826  at  Montlcello. 
Virginia. 

Career:  lawyer,  writer,  scientist  and  archi- 
tect .  .  .  Justice  of  the  Peace,  member  of 
the  Virginia  Legislature,  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia .  .  .  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress .  .  .  minister  to  France  and  Secretary 
of  State  in  Washington's  cabinet  .  .  .  Presi- 
dent from  1801  to  1808  .  .  .  close  advisor  to 
Presidents  from  1808  to  1826. 

.Achievements:  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  .  .  .  wrote  the  Virginia  Dec- 
laration of  ReUglous  Freedom  .  .  .  Founded 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  planned  its 
architecture  .  .  .  Wrote  the  Northwest  Or- 
dinance ...  As  President,  negotiated  the 
Louisiana  Purchase— 800,000  square  miles  for 
15  million  dollars;  Initiated  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition;  fought  Alien  and  Sedition  laws, 
sent  armed  forces  to  Tripoli  to  protect  Ameri- 
can trade  from  Mediterranean  pirates. 

Jefferson  on  the  future  of  democracy: 
"Whenever  the  people  are  well-informed, 
they  can  be  trusted  with  their  own  govern- 
ment: whenever  things  get  so  far  wTong  as 
to  attract  their  notice,  they  may  be  relied 
upon  to  set  them  to  rights  ...  I  have  no 
fear,  but  that  the  result  of  our  experiment 
will  be,  that  men  may  be  trusted  to  govern 
themselves  without  a  master.  Could  the 
contrary  of  this  be  proved.  I  should  conclude. 
either  that  there  Is  no  God,  or  that  he  Is  a 
malevolent  being." 

James  Madison,  fourth  President  of  the 
United  States 
Life:  born  March  16.  1751,  at  Port  Conway. 
Virginia  .  .  .  educated  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersev  ( now  Princeton )  .  .  married  Dorothy 
Payne  Todd  .  .  .  died  June  28.  1836,  at  Mont- 
peller.  Virginia. 

Career:  lawyer  and  political  scientist  .  .  . 
member  of  the  Virginia  legislature  .  .  dele- 
gate to  the  Continental  Congress  and  the 
Constitutional  Convention  .  member  of 

the  House  of  Representatives  from  Vir- 
ginia .  .  .  Secretary  of  State  under  Jeffer- 
son .  .  .  President  from  1809  to  1817. 

Achievements:  "Father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion" and  leader  In  the  fight  for  Its  ratifica- 


tion .  .  .  helped  write  the  Bill  of  Rights  .  .  . 
As  President,  fought  the  War  of  1812  and 
strengthened  the  permanent  military  and 
naval  forces. 

Madison  on  the  separation  of  powers: 
"The  great  security  against  a  concentration 
of  powers  .  .  .  consists  In  giving  to  those 
who  administer  each  department  the  neces- 
sary constitutional  means  and  personal  mo- 
tives to  resist  encroachments  of  the  others 
...  It  may  be  a  reflection  on  human  nature, 
that  such  devices  should  be  necessary  to 
control  the  abuses  of  government.  But  what 
Is  government  itself,  but  the  greatest  of 
all  reflections  on  human  nature?  If 
men  were  angels,  no  government  would 
be  necessary.  If  angels  were  to  govern  men, 
controls  on  government  would  not  be  nec- 
essary ...  In  framing  a  government  which  is 
to  be  administered  by  men  over  men,  the 
great  difficulty  lies  in  tliis:  you  must  first 
enable  the  government  to  control  the  gov- 
erned; and  then  oblige  It  to  control  Itself." 

James  Monroe,  fifth  President  of  the  United 
States 

Life:  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Vir- 
ginia. April  28,  1758,  educated  at  William 
and  Mary  College  .  .  .  married  Elizabeth 
Kortwright  .  .  .  two  children  .  .  .  died  July  4. 
1831.  New  York  City. 

Career:  soldier  in  the  Revolution  .  .  .  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  legislature  .  .  .  Governor 
of  and  U.S.  Senator  from  Virginia  .  min- 
ister to  France  and  England  .  .  Secretary 
of  State  under  Madison  .  .  .  President  from 
1817  to  1825. 

Achievements:  as  President,  fought  Semi- 
nole Indian  War;  acquired  Florida  Territory 
from  Spain:  announced  Monroe  Doctrine, 
basis  of  American  foreign  policy  for  100  years. 

Monroe  on  equal  rights  for  all:  "If  all  en- 
Joy  rights,  merit  is  rewarded,  and  punish- 
ment inflicted  only  on  those  who  have  com- 
mitted crimes:  the  number  of  discontended 
and  disorderly  will  be  Inconsiderable,  the 
great  mass  will  cling  to  and  cherish  the  gov- 
ernment which  Is  strictly  their  ovm." 


John  Quincy  Adams,  sixth  President  of  the 
UnUed  States 
Life:  born  July  11,  1767.  in  Quincy,  Massa- 
chusetts .  .  .  educated  at  Hanard  .  .  .  married 
Louisa  Catherine  Johnson  .  .  .  died  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  February  23,  1848. 

Career:  lawyer  and  professor  .  .  .  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and  U.S. 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  .  .  .  minister  to 
Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  .  .  .  Secretary  of  State  under  Mon- 
roe ..  .  President  from~1825  to  1829  .  .  . 
after  leaving  the  Presidency,  served  in  Con- 
gress for  many  years  until  his  death. 

Achievements:  wrote  Monroe  Doctrine  .  .  . 
helped  acquire  Florida  from  Spain  ...  ad- 
vocated roads  and  canals,  a  national  univer- 
sity, and  national  aid  to  scientific  enter- 
prise. 

Adams  on  national  preparedness:  "The 
firmest  security  of  peace  is  the  preparation 
during  peace  of  the  defenses  of  war." 
Andrew  Jackson,  seventh  President  of  the 
United  States 
Life:  bom  March  15,  1767,  in  Union  County, 
South  Carolina  ...  no  formal  education  .  .  . 
married  Rachel  Donelson  .  .  .  died  at  Her- 
mUage.  Tennessee,  June  8.  1845. 

Career:  soldier  and  lawyer  .  .  .  Judge  of 
Tennessee  Supreme  Court  .  .  .  Congressman 
and  Senator  from  Tennessee  .  .  .  President 
from  1829  to  1837. 

Achievements:  fought  the  Seminole  and 
Creek  Indians  ...  led  American  forces  in 
Battle  of  New  Orieans  .  .  .  helped  write  the 
Constitution  of  Tennessee  ...  as  President, 
vetoed  the  re-chartering  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  and  withdrew  public  deposits  from 
the  Bank  .  .  .  prevented  state  nullification 
of  national  tariff  law  .  .  paid  off  the  entire 
United  States  debt. 

Jackson  on  the  dangers  of  special  priv- 
ilege: "Many  of  our  rich  men  have  not  been 


content  with  equal  protection  and  equal 
benefits,  but  have  besought  us  to  make  them 
richer  by  Act  of  Congress.  By  attempting  to 
gratify  their  desires  we  have  in  the  results 
of  our  legislation  arrayed  section  against 
section,  interest  against  interest,  and  man 
against  man.  .  .  .  There  are  no  necessary 
evils  in  government  Its  evils  exist  only  In 
its  abuses.  If  it  would  confine  Itself  to  equal 
protection,  and.  as  Heaven  does  Its  rains. 
shower  its  favors  alike  on  the  high  and  the 
low.  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  would  be  an 
unqualified  blessing." 

Martin  Van  Buren.  eighth  President  of  the 
United  States 
Life:  born  at  Klnderhook,  Columbia 
County,  New  York,  December  5,  1782  ...  no 
fol-mai  education  .  .  .  married  Hannah 
Hoes  ...  4  children  .  .  .  died  at  Kinder- 
hook,  July  24,  1862. 

Career:  lawyer  .  .  .  member  of  New  York 
State  Senate  .  .  .  Attorney-General  and 
Governor  of  New  York  .  .  .  United  SUites 
Senator  from  New  York  .  .  .  Secretary  of 
State  under  Jackson  .  .  Vice  President. 
1833  to  1837  .  .  .  President.  1837  to  1841. 

Achievements:  widened  the  suffrage  In 
New  York  .  .  fought  to  end  Imprisonment 
for  debt  .  .  .  helped  to  kill  the  B,  nk  of  the 
United  States  ...  as  President.  Initiated 
independent  treasury  plan;  opposed  specula- 
tion In  public  lands;  and  Instituted  a  maxi- 
mtim  10-hour  working  day  In  all  Federal 
public  works. 

Van  Buren  on  public  opinion:  "The  sober, 
second  thought  of  the  people  is  never  wrong, 
and  always  efficient." 

James  Knox  Polk.  11th  President  of  tre 
United  States 
Life:  born  November  2.  1795,  at  Mecklen- 
burg County.  North  Carolina  .  .  .  educated 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  .  . 
married  Sarah  Childress  ...  no  children 
.  .  .  died  June  15,  1849,  In  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Career:  lawyer  .  .  .  Congressman  from 
Tennessee  .  .  .  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  .  .  .  Governor  of  Tennes- 
see ..  .  first  "dark  horse"  candidate  for  the 
I>resldency  .  .  .  President  from  1845  to  1849 
Achievements:  as  President,  annexed  the 
Oregon  territory  .  .  won  the  Mexican 
War  .  .  .  re-established  an  independent 
treasury  system  .  .  .  reduced  the  tariff 
acquired  territory  comprising  California. 
Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

Polk  reaffirms  the  Monroe  Doctrine:  "The 
nations  on  the  continent  of  America  have 
interests  peculiar  to  themselves.  Their  free 
forms  of  goveriiment  are  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  monarchlal  Institutions  of 
Europe  ...  To  tolerate  any  Interference  on 
the  part  of  European  sovereigns  with  contro- 
versies in  America,  or  to  suffer  them  to 
establish  new  colonies  of  their  own,  would 
be  to  make,  to  some  extent,  a  voluntary  sac- 
rifice of  our  independence.  .  .  .  Liberty  here 
must  be  allowed  to  work  out  its  natural 
results,  and  these  will,  ere  long,  astonish 
the  world." 


Franklin  Pierce.  14th  President  of  the 
United  States 

Life:  born  November  23,  1804.  at  HiUsboro. 
New  Hampshire  .  .  .  educated  at  Bowdoln 
College  .  .  .  married  Jane  Means  Apple- 
ton  .  .  .  two  children  .  .  .  died  October  8, 
1869.  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

Career-  lawyer  .  .  .  member  of  New 
Hampshire  legislature  .  .  .  Congressman  and 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  .  .  .  Federal 
District  Attorney  .  .  .  fought  and  wounded 
in  Mexican  War  .  .  President  from  1853  to 
1857. 

Achievements:  sent  Commodore  Perry  to 
open  up  Japan  .  reorgaiilzed  diplomatic 
service  .  .  paved  way  for  transcontinental 
railroad  to  Northwest  .  .  .  acquired  50.000 
square  miles  of  Southwest  Territory  In  Gads- 
den Purchase. 

Pierces  political   creed:    "Our  forefathers 
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of  the  thirteen  united  colonies  In  acquiring 
their  Independence  and  founding  this  Re- 
public, have  devolved  upon  us,  their  de- 
scendants, the  greatest  and  the  most  noble 
trust  ever  committed  to  the  hand  of 
man  .  .  .  We  have  to  maintain  Inviolate  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  Inherent  right  of  pop- 
ular self-government;  to  harmonize  a  sin- 
cere and  ardent  devotion  to  the  institutions 
of  religious  faiths  with  the  most  universal 
religious  toleration;  to  carry  forward  every 
social  Improvement  to  the  uttermost  limit  of 
human  perfectablllty,  by  the  free  action  of 
mind  upon  mind,  not  by  the  obtrustlve  In- 
tervention of  misapplied  force;  and  to  cher- 
ish with  loyal  fealty  and  devoted  affection 
this  Union,  as  the  only  sure  foundation  on 
which  the  hopes  of  civil  liberty  rest." 

Jarne^  Buchanan,  15th  President  of  the 
United  States 

Life:  born  April  23,  1791.  In  Franklin 
CouJity,  Pennsylvania  .  .  .  educated  at 
Dlcltervsen  College  .  .  .  unmarried  .  .  .  died 
In  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  June  1,  1868. 

Career  lawyer  .  .  .  member  of  Pen-i.sylvania 
Leglshiture  .  .  Congressman  and  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  .  .  .  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  .  .  .  Secretary  of  State 
under  Polk  .  .  .  President  from  1857  to  1861. 

Achievements:  as  Secretary  of  State,  wrote 
the  peace  treaty  with  Mexico  .  .  as  Presi- 
dent lowered  the  tariff;  opposed  secession; 
tried  to  prevent  civil  war  by  enforcing  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act  and  advocating  popular 
sovereignty. 

Buchanan  en  economy  in  government: 
"We  ought  never  to  forget  that  true  public 
economy  consists,  not  In  withholding  the 
means  necessary  to  accomplish  Important 
national  objects  .  .  but  in  talcing  care  that 
the  money  appropriated  for  these  purposes 
shall  be  faithfully  and  frugally  expended." 
Groier  Cleveland,  22d  and  24th  President 
of  the  United  States 

Life  born  In  Caldwell.  New  Jersey,  March 
18.  1837  .  .  .  one  of  nine  children  .  .  .  mar- 
ried Frances  Folsom  while  President  five 
children  .  died  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
June  24.  1908. 

Career-  lawyer  .  .  Sheriff  and  Mayor  of 
Buffalo,  New  York  .  .  .  Governor  of  New 
York  .  .  .  President  from  1885  to  1889  and 
again  from  1893  to  1897 

Achievements:  greatly  enlarged  the  ClvU 
Service  .  .  vetoed  "pension  grab"  bills  .  .  . 
built  a  Treasury  surplus  .  .  .  fought  for  a 
lower  tariff  .  .  .  encouraged  arbitration  of 
disputes  between  Europe  and  South  Ameri- 
can countries 

Cleveland  on  the  fornns  of  communism: 
"Communism  Is  a  hateful  thing  But  the 
conomunlsm  of  combined  wealth  and  capital 
Is  not  less  dangerous  than  the  communism 
of  oppressed  poverty  and  toll." 

Woodrow  Wilson,  28th  President  of 
the  United  States 

Life:  born  December  28,  1856,  In  Staunton. 
Virginia  .  ,  .  educated  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity ,  .  .  married  Ellen  Louise  Axson  and 
after  her  death  married  Edith  Boiling  Gait 
.  .  .  three  children  .  .  died  In  Washing- 
ton. DC,  February  3,  1924. 

Career:  historian  and  political  scientist 
.  .  .  President  of  Princeton  University  .  .  . 
reform  Governor  of  New  Jersey  .  ,  .  Presi- 
dent from  1913  to  1921. 

Achievements:  '.ed  American  participation 
in  World  War  I  .  .  .  enunciated  the  Fourteen 
Points  for  lasting  peace  .  .  .  fought  for  the 
establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
His  domestic  policy,  the  "New  Freedom." 
Initiated  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  Clayton  Anti-Trust 
Act,  Railway  Hours  Bill,  National  War  Labor 
Board.  United  States  Employment  Service, 
Espionage  Act  .  .  .  settled  differences  with 
Mexico  and  prepared  the  Philippines  for  self- 
government. 

Wilson   on  the  Importance  of  liberty:    "A 


patriotic  American  is  a  man  who  is  not  self- 
ish In  the  things  that  he  enjoys  that  make 
for  human  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man.  He 
wants  to  share  them  with  the  whole  world, 
and  he  is  never  so  proud  of  the  great  flag 
under  which  he  lives  aa  when  it  comes  to 
mean  to  other  people  as  well  as  to  himself 
a  symbol  of  hope  and  liberty  ...  I  would 
rather  belong  to  a  poor  nation  that  was  free 
than  to  a  rich  nation  that  had  ceased  to  be 
In  love  with  liberty.  We  shall  not  be  poor  If 
we  love  liberty." 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  32d  President  of 
the  United  States 

Life:  born  January  30,  1882,  at  Hyde  Park, 
New  York  .  .  educated  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity .  .  married  Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  a 
Elxth  cousin  .  ,  .  five  children  .  .  .  died  at 
Warm  Springs,  Georgia.  April  12,  1945. 

Career:  lawyer  .  .  New  York  State  Sena- 
tor .  .  .  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  Wilson  .  .  .  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent In  1920  .  .  Governor  or  New  York  .  .  . 
President  from  1933  to  1945. 

Achievements  of  his  Administrations 

Recovery  measures;  bank  holiday.  Gold 
Embargo,  Relief,  WPA  and  CCC  Act,  Agricul- 
tural Production  and  Marketing  laws.  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act. 

Welfare  and  resource  development  meas- 
ures: Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Wagner 
Act.  Social  Security  Act,  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  Farm-Tenant  Act 

Antl -monopoly  legislation;  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act.  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act.  Rural  Electrification  Act. 

Foreign  policy:  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act.  Good 
Neighbor  Policy,  Lend-Lease  Act,  Four  Free- 
doms. Atlantic  Charter,  laid  groundwork  for 
United  Nations  Organization. 

Roosevelt  on  the  basis  of  world  peace: 
"Today  we  seek  a  moral  basis  for  peace.  It 
cannot  be  a  real  peace  If  it  fails  to  recognize 
brotherhood.  It  cannot  be  a  lasting  peace 
if  the  fruit  of  It  is  oppression,  or  starvation, 
or  cruelty,  or  human  life  dominated  by  armed 
camps.  It  cannot  t>e  a  sound  peace  if  small 
nations  must  live  In  fear  of  powerful  neigh- 
bors. It  cannot  be  a  moral  peace  If  freedom 
from  Invasion  is  sold  for  tribute.  It  cannot 
be  an  intelligent  peace  If  it  denies  free  pas- 
sage to  that  knowledge  of  those  Ideals  which 
permit  men  to  find  common  ground.  It 
cannot  be  a  righteous  peace  If  worship  of 
God  Is  denied.  .  .  .  We  must  aa  a  united 
people  keep  ablaze  on  this  continent  the 
flames  of  human  liberty,  of  reason,  of  democ- 
racy, and  of  fair  play  as  living  things  to  be 
preserved  for  the  better  world  that  is  to 
come." 

Harry  S.  Truman.  33d  President  of  the 
United  States 

Life:  born  May  8,  1884,  in  Lamar,  Mis- 
souri .  .  no  college  education  .  .  .  mar- 
ried Bess  Wallace  .  .  .  one  daughter. 

Career:  drug  clerk,  bank  clerk,  farmer  and 
haberdasher  .  .  .  artilleryman  in  World  War 
I  .  .  .  county  Judge  .  .  .  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri .  .  .  Vice  President  under  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  .  .  .  President  from  1945  to  1953. 

Achievements:  Marshall  Plan,  Truman 
Doctrine,  breaking  of  Berlin  Blockage,  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  .  .  .  halting  of  Communist 
aggression  In  Korea,  Greece,  Turkey.  Iran 
.  .  re-armament  programs  .  .  .  Point  Four 
program  .  .  ,  raised  minimum  wage,  ex- 
tended Social  Security,  extended  farm  price- 
support  program  .  .  .  established  housing 
and  slum-clearance  programs  .  .  .  recog- 
nized new  State  of  Israel  .  .  .  fought  for 
Civil  Rights  program  .  .  .  Atomic  Energy 
Act  .  .  .  unified  the  Armed  Services  .  .  , 
established  National  Science  Foundation. 

Truman  on  equal  rights  for  all :  "Even- 
tually, we  are  going  to  have  an  America  In 
which  freedom  and  opportunity  are  the  same 
for  everyone.  There  Is  only  one  way  to 
accomplish   that   great   purpose;    that   is   to 


keep  working  for  it  and  never  to  take  a 
backward  step  .  .  .  We  know  that  our  de- 
mocracy is  not  perfect.  But  we  do  know- 
that  it  offers  a  fuller,  freer,  happier  life  to 
our  people  than  any  totalarlan  nation  has 
ever  offered." 

John  F.  Kennedy,  35th  President  of  the 
United  States 

Life:  born  May  29.  1917.  Brookllne,  Massa- 
chusetts, first  President  born  in  the  20th 
Century  .  .  .  educated  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity .  .  .  married  Jacqueline  Lee  Bouvier 
.  . ".  two  children  .  .  .  died  in  Dallas.  Texas, 
Nov.  22,  1963. 

Career:  decorated  by  the  Navy  for  "cour- 
age, endurance  and  excellent  leadership" 
demonstrated  when  he  towed  injured  crew 
members  to  safety  and  brought  them 
through  enemy  lines  after  his  PT  boat  was 
rammed  and  sunk  in  World  War  II  .  .  . 
newspaper  correspondent  at  San  Francisco 
Founding  United  Nations  Conference,  the 
Potsdam  Conference  and  the  British  elec- 
tion of  1945  .  .  .  author  of  Why  England 
Slept,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  Profiles  in 
Courage,  and  The  Strategy  of  Peace  .  .  . 
Congressman  and  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts  .  .  .  Inaugurated  President  January  20, 
1961. 

Achievements  and  goals  of  his  administra- 
tion: President  Kennedy  gave  the  Nation  a 
program  for  greatness  in  the  nuclear  age 
.  ,  ,  achieved  a  treaty  enacting  a  ban  on  at- 
mospheric testing  of  nuclear  weapons — an 
historic  first  step  In  the  long  journey  to- 
ward peace  .  .  .  captured  the  Imagination 
of  the  world  by  Initiating  the  Peace  Corps 
to  help  under-developed  nations  to  help 
themselves  .  .  .  initiated  programs  like  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  to  eive  peoples  of  the 
world  new  hope  for  a  better  life  .  .  . 
strengthened  and  Increased  the  flexibility 
of  our  military  establishment,  thus  fashion- 
ing the  weapons  to  halt  the  spread  of  com- 
munism and  cause  a  humiliating  Soviet  de- 
feat in  Cuba  by  forcing  the  Communists  to 
remove  all  offensive  missiles  .  .  .  initiated 
programs  like  Area  Redevelopment,  Acceler- 
ated Public  Works  and  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  to  help  communities 
eroded  by  economic  change  and  teach  work- 
ers new  skills  for  an  Increasingly  more 
complex  society  .  .  .  led  the  drive  to  ob- 
tain equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans — 
fighting  against  discrimination  in  education, 
employment  and  voting  .  .  .  architect  of  the 
tax  cut  and  the  civil  rights  bill. 

Kennedy  on  the  role  of  Americans  today: 
"In  the  long  history  of  the  world,  only  a 
few  generations  have  been  granted  the  role 
of  defending  freedom  in  its  hour  of  maxi- 
mum danger  I  do  not  shrink  from  this 
responsibility— I  welcome  it.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  of  us  would  exchange  places 
with  any  other  people  or  any  other  gener- 
ation. The  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion 
which  we  bring  to  this  endeavor  will  light 
our  country  and  the  glow  from  that  fire  can 
truly  light  the  world. 

"And  so,  my  fellow  Americans:  ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you — ask 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

— Inaugural    Address 
January  20.  1961 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  36th  President  of  the 
United  States 

Life:  born  in  Johnson  City.  Texas.  August 
27.  1908  .  .  .  educated  at  Southwest  Texas 
State  Teachers  College  .  .  .  married  Claudia 
Alta  Taylor      .   .  two  children   .   .   . 

Career:  Administrator  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration  for  State  of  Texas  .  .  . 
United  States  Congressman  .  .  .  Lt.  Cmdr,, 
US  Navy  .  .  .  United  States  Senator  ,  ,  . 
Senate  Majority  Whip  and  Leader  .  .  .  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  .  ,  .  Inaugu- 
rated President  November  22.  1963  .  .  .  and 
won  1964  Presidential  election  with  largest 
plurality  ever  accorded  a  candidate. 

Accomplishment   and    goals:    set    up   and 
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headed  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee which  uncovered  military  waste  and  in- 
efficiency in  the  1950's  .  .  .  outlined  pro- 
gram lor  U.S.  to  gain  supremacy  in  space 
following  the  first  Sputnik  .  .  .  seciu-ed  pas- 
sage of  the  Civil  Rights  bills  of  1957  and 
19G(}_the  first  civil  rights  legislation  to  win 
congressional  approval  since  the  Civil  War 
...  as  Vice-President  headed  the  Commit- 
tee on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 
...  As  President,  he  led  the  fight  to  obtain 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans — the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  secured  passage  of  the  tax  cut. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, rent  supplements.  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram. Department  of  Transportation,  Beau- 
tlfication  program.  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  measure  .  .  .  other  historic 
legislation  enacted  by  the  89th  Congress  un- 
der his  leadership  included  air  and  water 
pollution  control  measures,  water  resources. 
Medicare  and  social  security  improvements, 
reform  of  the  immigration  laws,  health  and 
consumer  protection  measures,  highway 
safety,  expansion  of  the  minimum  wage  law, 
extension  of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  ,  .  .  also 
the  Appalachia  program.  Federal  and  postal 
employees  pay  raises,  mine  safety,  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  expansion,  the 
anti-poverty  program,  farm  program,  im- 
provements, and  an  expansion  oi  Food  for 
Peace  .  .  .  our  economic  and  military  commit- 
ments to  preserve  freedom  in  Vietnam  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  have  been  coura- 
geouslv  honored. 

Johiifions  faith  in  America:  "The  treasure 
of  America  today  as  always  is  Its  young  peo- 
ple. We  must  not  permit  that  treasure  to 
be  lost  or  wasted."— Feb.  22,  1963. 

"I  happen  to  believe  that  a  strong,  vibrant 
economy  is  as  essential  to  our  leadership  of 
the  free  world  as  the  military  hardware." — 
Dec.  13,  1963 

"This  nation  Is  going  to  be  solvent,  be- 
cause this  Administration  believes  that  you 
can  be  frugal  and  thifty  without  being  re- 
actlonarv."— Jan.  28.  1964 

".  .  .  we  do  not  Intend  to  allow  the  tempo 
of  America's  unprecedented  prosperity  to  ever 
muffle  the  cries  of  those  who  are  denied  a 
fair  share  of  it." — Apr.  24.  1964 

"If  a  nation  is  to  keep  its  freedom  it  must 
be  prepared  to  risk  war.  When  necessary,  we 
will  take  that  risk.  But  as  long  as  I  am 
President.  I  will  spare  neither  my  office  nor 
myself  in  the  quest  for  peace.  ' — June  20.  1964 

""The  task  of  achieving  a  life  of  quality  and 
dignitv  in  rural  as  well  as  In  urban  .\merica 
is  one"  that  will  engage  our  minds  and  our 
energies  for  a  lifetime  ...  the  unparalleled 
harvest  of  today's  rural  America  has  been 
achieved  because  our  ancestors  said  this  too 
was  a  reaonable  goal." — Feb.  4,  1965 

"Our  conservation  must  be  not  just  the 
classic  conservation  of  protection  and  de- 
velopment, but  a  creative  conservation  of 
restoration  and  innovation.  Its  concern  is 
not  with  nature  alone,  but  with  the  total 
relation  between  man  and  the  world  around 
him.  Its  object  is  not  just  man's  welfare  but 
the  dignitv  of  man's  spirit." — Feb.  8.  1965 

"America  has  become  a  highly  urbanized 
nation,  and  we  must  face  the  many  meanings 
of  this  new  America  ...  In  the  next  35  years. 
we  must  literally  build  a  second  America- 
putting  in  place  as  many  houses,  schools, 
apartments,  parks  and  offices  as  we  have  buUt 
through  all  the  time  since  the  Pilgrims  ar- 
rived on  these  shores.  .  .  ." — Sept.  9,  1965 

"Our  beautiful  America  was  built  by  a  na- 
tion of  strangers.  From  a  hundred  different 
places  or  more,  they  have  poured  forth  Into 
an  empty  land,  joiiUng  and  blending  into 
one  mighty  and  Irresistible  tide." — Oct.  3, 
1965 

"The  .  .  .  most  Important  principle  of  our 
foreign  policy  is  support  of  national  inde- 
pendence— the  right  of  each  people  to  govern 
themselves  and  to  shape  their  own  institu- 


tions. For  a  peaceful  world  order  will  be  pos- 
sible only  when  each  country  walks  the  way 
that  It  has  choosen  to  walk  for  Itself." — 
Jan,   12,  1966 

"We  have  threatened  no  one,  and  we  will 
not.  We  seek  the  end  of  no  regime,  and  we 
win  not.  Our  purpose  is  solely  to  defend 
against  aggression.  To  any  armed  attack  we 
will  reply.  We  have  measured  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  others,  and  we  think  we 
know  our  own.  ...  We  will  build  freedom 
while  we  fight,  and  we  will  seek  peace  every 
day  by  every  honorable  means.  But  we  will 
perserve  along  the  high  hard  road  of  free- 
dom. We  are  too  old  to  be  foolhardy  and  we 
are  too  young  to  be  tired.  We  are  too  strong 
for  fear  and  too  determined  for  retreat." — 
Feb.  23,  1966 

"Our  goal  Is  not  just  a  job  for  every 
worker.  Our  goal  is  to  place  every  worker  in 
a  Job  where  he  utilizes  Ills  full  productive 
potential,  for  his  own  and  for  society's  bene- 
fit."—Mar.  8.  1966 

"This  Administration  has  pledged  that  as 
long  as  racial  discrimination  denies  oppKsr- 
tunlty  and  equal  rights  in  America,  we  will 
honor  our  Constitutional  and  moral  respon- 
sibility to  restore  the  balance  of  justice." — 
Apr.  28.  1966 

"Let  us  start  here  and  now  to  build  a  new 
ideal  of  what  ought  to  be  the  meaning  of 
growing  old.  Let  us  here  proclaim  a  bill  of 
rights  for  older  Americans.  Let  us  make  it 
our  guide  in  the  years  ahead.  .  .  ." — June  3, 
1966 

"Our  Nation  Is  stronger  today  than  ever 
before.  We  need  not.  Indeed  we  dare  not. 
forsake  our  basic  goals  of  peace,  prosperity, 
and  progress  The  pursuit  of  peace  is  essen- 
tial for  the  continued  advancement  of  our 
Nation  and  all  mankind.  Prosperity  and 
progress  will  lead  us  toward  a  society  where 
aU  can  share  in  the  bounty  of  nature  and 
the  products  of  man's  Ingenuity  and  crea- 
tivity. .  .  ." — Jan.  24,  1967 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Vice  President  of  the 
United   States 

Life:  born  In  Wallace.  South  Dakota,  May 
27,  1911  .  .  .  education  at  Denver  College  of 
Pharmacy,  University  of  Minnesota.  Louisi- 
ana State  University  .  .  .  married  Muriel 
Buck  .  .  .  four  children. 

Career:  Mayor  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
United  States  Senator  .  .  .  Senate  Majority 
Whip  .  .  .  elected  Vice  President,  1964  .  .  . 
serves  as  Chairman,  President's  Council  on 
Equal  Opportunity,  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council,  Council  on  Youth 
Finess,  Economic  Opportunity  Council,  and 
the  National  Security  Council. 

.Accomplishments  and  goals;  authored 
legislation  that  created  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  Peace  Corps. 
Food  Stamp  Progr,^m.  Food  for  Peace  Pro- 
gram, National  Defense  Education  Act,  Drug 
Regulation  Act,  International  Health  Act  .  .  . 
as  Majority  Whip  he  played  leading  role  in 
the  enactment  of  every  major  bill  during  the 
Kennedy- Johnson  Administration. 

Humphrey  on  America's  future:  "I  am  one 
who  believes  this  nation  is  as  strong,  not  as 
the  Chase  National  Bank,  not  as  the  stock 
market,  not  even  as  the  great  powerful  cor- 
porations, but  the  nation  is  only  as  strong 
as  the  productivity,  the  intelligence,  the 
health,  and  the  education  of  its  people." 

"We  do  not  seek  to  make  America  strong 
for  purposes  of  aggression,  but  actually  to 
safeguard  freedom.  We  do  not  want  Amer- 
ica's wealth  just  for  the  purpose  of  luxury. 
but  rather  for  the  enrichment  of  life;  yes,  the 
beautification  of  our  country  and  the  better- 
ment of  otir  education,  the  Improvement  of 
our  cultural  standards  and  cultural  iristltu- 
tions,  so  that  the  wealth,  the  economic 
wealth  of  an  economic  system  is  in  a  sense 
partially  used  to  bring  about  the  spiritual 
wealth  of  a  social  structure." 

"I  believe  the  people  of  America  .  .  . 


■Desire   a   safer  more  peaceful  world   for 

themselves  and  their  children; 

"Support  the  efforts  of  the  Kennedy-John- 
son Administration  to  expand  the  full  rights 
of  citizenship  everywhere  in  this  country; 

"Seek  an  end  to  poverty  and  deprivation  for 
all  peoples  ever>-«iiere; 

"Want  to  provide  security  and  dignity  to 
our  elderly; 

"Desire  to  improve  and  expand  our  educa- 
tional system  to  prepare  every  child  for  a 
wholesome  and  productive  life 

"Seek  to  transform  our  cities  Into  pleasant, 
stimulating  and  decent  communities. 

"The  hard  facts  of  life  are  simply  these: 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  anytliing  but  a  pros- 
perous, booming  America.  We  must  have  In- 
creased productivity,  rising  sales.  Increased 
employment,  higher  wages  and  bigger  profits. 
Only  under  these  conditions  does  the  Great 
Society  have  meaning  These  goals  are  clearly 
within  reach.  Our  free-enterprise  economy 
still  possesses  an  enormous  capacity  to  grow  — 
and  thereby  to  contribute  to  greater  economic 
and  social  justice  for  every  citizen." 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

Life:  Born  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1900  .  .  .  educated  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity .  .  .  married  Ellen  Borden  .  .  .  three 
sons  .  .  .  died  July  14,  1965,  in  London. 

Career:  reporter  and  lawyer  .  .  .  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  World 
War  11  .  .  .  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
.  .  .  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  Governor 
of  Illinois  .  .  .  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent in  1952  and  1956  .  .  .  US  Ambassador  to 
the  UN.  from  1961  to  1965. 

Achievements:  helped  rebuild  Italian  econ- 
omy after  World  War  II  .  .  .  helped  get  United 
Nations  Organization  under  way  ...  as  Gover- 
nor of  Illinois,  built  new  roads  and  schools, 
reorganized  the  Mental  Health  Program, 
strengthened  the  civil  service,  achieved  con- 
stitutional reforms,  and  effected  numerous 
economies  to  balance  the  budget  ...  as  Demo- 
cratic spokesman  and  United  Nations  Ambas- 
sador. Stevenson  won  worldwide  admiration 
for  his  integrity,  eloquence,  and  humanitar- 
ian vision. 

Stevenson  on  the  struggle  against  commu- 
nism: "The  preservation  of  the  free  world 
hangs  upon  our  ability  to  win  the  allegiance 
of  those  millions  and  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world  who  have  not  yet  made 
their  choice  between  our  democratic  system, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  promises  which 
communism  offers,  on  the  other.  That  choice 
will  be  mainly  shaped  by  our  own  perform- 
ance It  will  turn  upon  such  things  as  otir 
ability  to  avoid  the  disruptions  of  depression, 
to  guarantee  equality  of  opportunity,  to  nar- 
row the  gulfs  separating  economic  status,  to 
preserve  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  to 
make  democracy  accord  in  practice  with  Its 
premise  and  professions  of  Lalth  ...  No  one 
call  be  certain  about  the  meaning  oX  peace 
Bu:  we  all  can  be  certain  about  the  meaning 
of  war.  The  future  is  still  open — open  for  dis- 
aster, if  we  seek  peace  cheaply  or  meanly,  but 
open  for  real  peace  If  we  seek  it  bravely  and 
nobly." 

Alfred  E.  Smith 

Life:  born  in  New  York  City.  December  30, 
1873  ...  no  formal  education  .  .  .  married 
Catherine  Dunn  .  .  .  five  children  .  .  .  died 
October  4.  1944.  In  New  York  City. 

Career;  trucking  hand  and  fish  p>eddler 
.  ,  ,  member  of  New  York  State  Assembly 
.  .  .  Sheriff  of  New  York  County  .  .  .  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  1918  to  1920  and  1922 
to  1928  .  .  .  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent in  1928. 

Achievements:  as  Governor:  factory  safety 
laws,  child  welfare  programs,  housing  and 
mental  institutions,  veteran's  bonus  .  .  . 
revised  New  York  State  Constitution  and 
reorganized  the  State  Government. 

Al  Smith  on  religion  in  politics:  "I  can 
think  of  no  greater  disaster  to  this  country 
than  to  have  the  voters  of  it  divide   upon 
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religious  lines.  Nothing  could  be  so  out  of 
line  w-lth  the  spirit  of  America  .  .  I  do  not 
wish  any  member  of  my  faith  In  any  part  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  for  me  on  any 
religious  grounds.  I  want  them  to  vote  for 
me  only  when  In  their  hearts  and  consciences 
they  become  convinced  that  my  election  will 
promote  the  best  interests  of  our  country 
By  the  same  token,  any  person  who  votes 
against  me  simply  because  of  my  religion  Is 
not.  to  my  way  of  thinking,  a  good  citizen 
.  .  .  The  absolute  separation  of  State  and 
Church  Is  part  of  the  fundamental  basis  of 
our  Constitution.  I  believe  In  that  separa- 
tion, and  In  all  that  It  Implies.  That  belief 
must  be  a  part  of  the  fundamental  faith  of 
every  true  American." 

James  M.  Cox 

Life:  born  March  31.  1870.  at  Jacksonburg. 
Ohio    .    .    .    married    Margaretta    Blair    .    . 
four  children  .  .  .  died  July  15.  1957 

Career:  school  teacher,  reporter,  news- 
paper publisher,  author  .  .  Congressman 
.  .  .  Governor  of  Ohio.  1913-15.  1917-21 
.  .  .  Democratic  candidate  for  President  In 
1920 

Achievements:  as  Governor  of  Ohio, 
achieved  workmen's  compen.<iation,  budget 
reform,  school  reorganization,  public  utility 
regulation  and  state  banking  code. 

Cox  on  democratic  progress  Some  people 
have  been  saying  of  late:  We  are  tired  of 
progress,  we  want  to  go  back  to  where  we 
were  before:  to  go  about  our  business;  to 
restore  "normal"  conditions.'  They  are 
wrong  This  is  not  the  wish  of  America. 
We  can  never  go  back  .  .  For  our  eyes  are 
trained  ahead— forward  to  better  new  days 
We  faniiot  anchor  our  ship  of  state  In 
this  world  tempest,  nor  can  we  return  to  the 
placid  harbor  of  long  years  ago.  We  mtist 
go  forward  or  founder." 

Wi/.'iam  Jennings  Bryan 

Life:  born  In  Salem,  Illinois,  March  19, 
1360  .  .  .  married  Marv  Elizabeth  Baird  .  .  . 
three  children  .  .  .  died  at  Dayton,  Ten- 
nessee. July  26.  1925 

Career:  editor,  orator,  rep>orter  and  law- 
yer .  .  Colonel  In  the  Spanish-American 
War  Congressman  from   Nebraska   .   .   . 

Secretary  of  State  under  Wilson  .  .  .  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Presidency  In  1896. 
1900  and  1908. 

Achievements:  fought  the  gold  standard 
and  protection  In  trade  .  .  .  foe  of  impe- 
rialism and  trusts  ...  as  Secretary  of  State, 
worked  for  arbitration  as  method  for  f>eace- 
ful  settlement  of  international  dispute  .  .  . 
instrumental  In  establishment  of  p<->pular 
election  of  Senators,  the  Income  Tax.  Woman 
SuiTrage  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Bryan  on  the  Importance  of  agriculture: 
"B'.irn  down  your  cities  and  leave  our  farms, 
and  your  cities  will  spring  up  again  as  If 
by  magic;  but  destroy  our  farms,  and  the 
grass  will  grow  on  the  streets  of  every  city 
In  the  country." 

Samuel  J.  Tilden 

Life:  born  In  New  Lebanon,  New  York, 
February  9.  1814  .  .  .  educated  at  Univer- 
sitv  of  New  York  City  .  .  .  unmarried  .  . 
died  In  Yonkers.  New  York.  August  4,    1886. 

Career-  lawyer  and  essayist  .  .  chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  Democratic  Com- 
mittee .  member  of  the  New  York  As- 
sembly .  .  reform  Governor  of  New  York  .  .  . 
Democratle  candidate  for  President  in  1876. 

.Achievements:  exposed  the  Tweed  Ring  in 
New  York  City  .  .  .  fought  corruption  In 
State  and  In  the  Grant  Administration. 

Tllden  on  the  dangers  3f  corrupt  gov- 
ernment: "Eliminating  corruption  does  not 
alone  effect  the  saving  of  dollars  and  cents. 
You  cannot  preserve  your  present  system 
of  government  unless  you  purify  adminis- 
tration and  purify  legislation.  The  e«vlls  of 
corrupt  government  are  not  confined  to  the 
taking  of  money  from  the  [people  to  enrich 
those  who  are  not  entitled  to  its  enjoyment, 
but  the  growth  of  such  a  system  saps  all 


public  virtue  and  all  public  morality;  and 
at  last  "a  government  of  the  people,  and  for 
the  people'  will  cease  to  exist." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  with 
equal  nonpartisanship,  I  ask  unanimous 
coiisent  that  a  statement  made  by  Rep- 
resentative Albert,  the  majority  leader 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  entitled 
"The  90th  Congress  Is  Making  a  Fine 
Record."  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
The  90th  Congress  Is  Making  a  Fine  Record 

(Mr  Albert  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Rfcord  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  I 

Mr.  Albert.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  90th 
Congress  convened  on  January  10  the  over- 
riding and  most  urgent  duty  before  us  was  to 
refinance  and  carry  forward  the  national 
effort  against  Communist  aggression  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Every  minute  of  every  day  and  night,  there 
are  being  fought  In  Vietnam  the  gruelling 
battles  which  will  determine  whether  man- 
kind can  find  on  earth  the  peace  for  which 
all  so  deeply  yearn,  especially  at  this  Easter- 
time,  or  Inevitably  face  the  continuing  bur- 
dens and  grief  of  Indefinite  warfare. 

Doing  first  things  first,  we  have  met  this 
responsibility  promptly.  By  appropriating 
$12,275  billion  in  supplemental  funds:  by 
authorizing  an  additional  $4.5  billion  for 
supplies  and  equipment  to  our  fighting 
men — all  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30 — and  by  raising  the  tem- 
porary limitation  on  the  national  debt,  the 
Congress  has  once  again  discharged  lis  man- 
date under  the  Constitution  to  "provide 
for  the  common  defense"  and  to  maintain 
our  Armed  Forces. 

I  ;im  happy  to  state  that  both  the  ap- 
propriation and  the  authorization  for  the 
procurement  of  guns,  missiles,  planes,  and 
other  hardware  received  broad  bipartisan 
support.  It  is  regrettable,  however,  that  the 
Republican  minority  voted  173  to  2  against 
passage  of  the  debt-limit  change,  which 
alone  could  make  possible  the  purchase  of 
this  needed  weaponry.  The  falsity  of  this 
crass  political  gesture  of  economy  fooled 
no  one  and  was  a  sad  reflection  on  the 
GOP's  claim  of  loyal  opposition.  Indulging 
in  this  little  bit  of  shameful  demagoguery 
placed  the  Republican  Party  in  an  untenable 
and  irresponsible  position.  Had  that  position 
prevailed,  we  most  certainly  would  have 
been  unable  to  meet  our  military  commit- 
ments in  Vietnam.  Our  Armed  Forces  there 
would  have  literally  found  themselves  with- 
out arms,  supplies,  or  pay. 

I  believe  each  and  every  Member  of  this 
body  can  take  pride  In  the  humane  and 
statesmanlike  manner  in  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  acted  in  overwhelmingly 
approving  House  Joint  Resolution  267,  sup- 
porting the  President  in  giving  emergency 
food  assistance  to  India  As  a  result  of  this 
humaiUtarlan  gesture.  India  will  receive  an 
additional  3  million  tons  of  grain,  thus 
forestalling  famine  In  that  land. 

In  the  economic  field  also  the  House  of 
Representatives  moved  decisively  and  with 
dispatch.  The  view  has  often  been  expressed, 
particularly  in  academic  circles,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  far  too  anti- 
quated and  much  too  unresponsive  to 
changing  economic  conditions,  to  act  ex- 
peditiously as  Is  required  of  a  legislative  body 
in  these  modern  times.  Needless  to  say.  I 
have  never  shared  these  views.  These  alle- 
gations, moreover,  should  now  be  laid  to  rest 
once  and  for  all.  for  within  a  week  after  re- 
ceiving the  President's  message  requesting 
restoration  of  the  7-pereent  investment  tax 
credit,  H.R,  6950  to  accomplish  this  purpose 


overwhelmingly  passed  this  House  by  a  vote 
of  386  to  2. 

The  House  has  passed  the  Interest  Equali- 
zation Tax  Exi.ea.sion  Act  of  1967  which 
would  extend  for  an  additional  2  years  the 
Interest  equalization  tax.  This  is  without 
doubt  the  most  potent  weapon  possessed  by 
our  Government  In  its  effort  to  protect  tills 
country's  balance-of-payments  position. 
Were  the  Congress  to  fail  to  extend  and 
modify  this  measure  as  urged  by  the  admin- 
istration, our  international  credit  position 
would.  I  feel  certain,  be  little  shjrt  of  un- 
tenable. American  dollars  and  gold  would 
literally  be  sucked  into  an  International  fi- 
nancial maelstrom.  In  light  rjf  this,  the  actioii 
of  a  majority  of  the  House  Republicans  in 
opposing  this  proposal  was  indeed  most 
shortsighted  and  disappointing. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  Important  and 
significant  pieces  of  legislation  which  have 
been  considered  and  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Just  this  week  we  reaffirmed 
our  obligation  to  our  American  veterans  by 
passing,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  the  Vet- 
erans' Pension  and  Readjustment  Act  of 
1967.  TT:jis  act  provides  for  substantial  in- 
crease in  benefits  to  our  \eter;;ns.  It  is  now 
in  conference.  Early  in  February  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  reported,  and  the  House 
passed,  a  bill  strengthening  our  Reserve 
Forces  and  providing  for  Improved  training 
and  equipment  and  creating  a  new  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reser\e  Affairs. 

Just  yesterday  the  House  p,-H,=sed  the  first 
regular  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
In  it  we  provided  funds  for  the  operation  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  the  executive  offices.  Pas- 
sage of  this  bill  was  right  on  schedule  and 
will,  I  am  confident,  set  the  pace  for  quick 
action  on  all  regular  appropriation  bills. 

Also  yesterday  the  House  adopted  the 
so-called  Puma  del  Este  resolution  express- 
ing support  for  a  new  phase  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  As  you  know,  the  President  has 
requested  Congress  to  give  him  this  ex- 
pression of  our  approval  of  his  policies  with 
respect  to  other  Western  Hemisphere  nations 
prior  to  the  Latin-American  Summit  Con- 
ference to  take  place  next  month.  Unlike 
the  Democratic  Party  which  w.'s  In  the 
majority  In  1960  when  President  Eisenhower 
offered  ills  Bogota  resolution,  a  substantial 
number  of  Republicans  have  been  nitpickine 
at  the  Punta  del  Este  proposal  ever  since  it 
was  requested  by  President  Johnson.  I  am 
happy,  however,  that  on  the  final  vote  last 
night  a  majority  of  both  parties  decided  to 
support  our  President  In  this  most  important 
matter. 

Those  familiar  with  the  Hotise  know  that 
there  Is  a  lot  of  truth  in  Woodrow  Wilson's 
famous  observation  that  Congress  on  the 
floor  Is  Congress  on  display  and  that  Con- 
gress In  committee  is  Congress  at  work.  Any 
evaluation  of  what  h.As  been  done  and  is 
being  done  this  session  of  Congress  must  also 
give  major  attention  to  what  is  going  on  in 
committee. 

Immediately  after  the  recess  the  Rules 
Committee  will  begin  hearings  on  the  reorga- 
nization bill,  which  is  of  major  importance 
to  all  Members  of  the  Congress  Also  the 
Rules  Committee  will  be  considering  the 
copyright  law  revision  bill  which  has  Just 
been  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
That  committee  has  done  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  work  on  that  measure,  which  is 
a  complete  revision  of  the  copyright  law?. 
We  hope  to  bring  it  up  on  the  floor  the  week 
we  return. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics has  refwrted  bills  providing  for  a 
study  of  the  advisability  of  adopting  th" 
metric  sj-stem  and  amending  the  National 
Science  Foundation  .^ct  The  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  has  reported 
the  Coast  Guard  authorization  bill,  which 
we  also  hope  to  have  up  soon. 

The  work  of  the  committees,  already  ap- 
parent in  these   bills  and   in  numerous  re- 
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ports  to  the  House,  will  become  even  more 
evident  shortly  after  we  return  from  the  re- 
cess as  work  is  completed  on  a  number  of 
major  bills. 

For  instance,  we  hope  to  have  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Interior  Department  appro- 
priation bills  cleared  before  the  end  of  April. 
The  1967  amendments  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  are  in  the  final 
stages  of  consideration  and  should  be  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  shortly  after  we  re- 
turn, .'^s  a  new  member  of  that  committee, 
I  feel  certain  the  committee  Is  going  to  re- 
port an  education  bill  which  will  be  a  major 
contribution  to  the  effort  to  extend  our  edu- 
cation.il  frontiers. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  hearings 
underw.iv  on  the  redistrlcting  bill  and  on  a 
wide  range  of  crime  bills  recommended  by 
President  Johnson,  Including  bills  covering 
crime  on  the  streets,  interstate  control  of 
firearms  sales,  reform  of  correctional  services 
and  in.stitutionE,  and  protection  of  privacy 
from  'bugging"  and  "wire  tapping."  This  Is 
a  matter  of  overriding  and  unending  concern 
to  all  citizens.  I  know  the  President's  re- 
quests in  this  area  are  receiving  the  most 
careful  study  from  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  I  aril  confident  we  will  have  before 
us  for  consideration  before  long  an  anticrlme 
package  which  will  make  great  strides  for- 
ward in  the  all -out  counterattack  on  crime 
in  America. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  other  bills  re- 
ported, ordered  reported,  or  nearing  com- 
pletion in  the  House  committees  which  we 
will  be  programing  soon.  The  Food  Stamp 
and  Child  Nutrition  Act  extensions,  sup- 
plemental rural  electric  cooperatives  financ- 
ing NASA  authorization,  atomic  energy 
authorization,  fiscal  year  1968  defense  au- 
thorization bill,  the  National  Water  Com- 
mission bill,  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram, the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments 
are  among  these. 

These  bills  will  be  followed  by  considera- 
tion of  major  legislative  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  President  Johnson. 
Within  a  few  weeks  of  our  returning  I  would 
hope  action  would  be  well  along  on  air  pol- 
lution control,  the  antipoverty  amendments, 
election  reform,  reorganization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  na- 
tionwide svstem  of  trails  bill,  the  national 
parks  bill,  higher  education  amendments, 
draft  law  revisions,  the  educational  TV  bill, 
the  beautification  amendments,  the  Appa- 
lachian program  amendments,  the  nursing 
and  health  care  bills,  the  extension  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  the  child  health  bills 
and  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act.  The  Congress  will  also  consider.  I  am 
sure,  the  civil  rights  legislation  and  the  in- 
come tax  amendments  recommended  by  the 
administration. 

Let  me  caution  that  this  list  is  not  meant 
to  be  exclusive,  by  any  means,  but  that  it  is 
Intended  to  show  the  broad  front  on  which 
we  intend  to  move  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

I  have  received  assurances  from  all  of  the 
committee  chairmen  who  have  bills  before 
their  committees  that  will  require  appropri- 
ations that  they  are  even  with  or  ahead  of 
their  regular  schedule  for  such  bills.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will  begin 
hearings  immediately  after  we  return  from 
the  recess  on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  would 
have  started  them  sooner  but  for  some  delay 
in  the  receipt  of  the  presentation  papers.  As 
a  former  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  I  personally  know 
that  we  are  well  ahead  of  previous  years  in 
hearings  on  the  NASA  authorization  bill. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  are  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  markup  on  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments. 
House  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  tell  me  things  are  proceeding 
well  there,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Sen-ices  Committee  tells  me  that  all  of  the 
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authorization  bills  from  that  committee  will 
be  reported  in  ample  time  for  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  to  meet  its  schedule  of 
reporting. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  first  session  of  a 
new  Congress.  Reorganization,  as  usual,  has 
been  time  consuming.  As  you  know,  most 
minorltv  members  were  not  elected  to  com- 
mlttees'untll  Januan'  26,  so  It  was  the  first 
of  February  before  most  conunittees  proceed 
with  their  own  organization.  This  is  not  an 
unusual  procedure.  It  has  been  this  way  ever 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  am  pleased,  and  I  believe  the  country 
should  be  pleased,  at  the  progress  we  are 
making  and  the  pace  we  are  setting  in  the 
House.  We  are  well  ahead  of  schedule,  and  I 
see  no  reason  at  this  time  why  the  Congress 
cannot  adjourn  by  the  first  of  August  this 
year.  Let  me  emphasize  that  this  Is  my  per- 
sonal view.  I  speak  only  for  myself.  This  is 
my  personal  target  date. 

One  further  thought — members  of  the  mi- 
nority party  seem  to  forget  at  times  that 
the  Congress  is  still  controlled  by  the  Demo- 
crats, vet,  notwitlistanding  their  apparent 
misunderstanding  of  the  fact  that  we  won 
the  last  election,  they  seem  to  hope  to  run 
the  Congress  without  assuming  the  respon- 
sibilities which  go  with  congressional  leader- 
ship. Thev  are  still  the  party  of  blind  opposi- 
tion, as  thev  have  always  been.  With  the 
support  of  the  minority  leadership,  efforts 
were  made  Just  yesterday  to  recommit  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  appropriations  bill. 
This  move  was  defeated  by  a  resounding  vote 
of  210  to  147,  The  Democrats  are  still  In 
charge  of  Congress  and  true  to  the  traditions 
of  our  partv  will,  in  the  90th  Congress,  under 
the  leadership  of  those  two  great  Americans, 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Speftker 
John  McCormack.  write  a  progressive  pro- 
gram designed  to  meet  their  responsibilities 
to  the  American   people. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  strong- 
ly advise  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  to  read  both. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  by  way 
of  a  footnote  to  what  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  has  said 
about  inflation,  a  lot  of  people  do  not 
realize  how  serious  this  matter  has  been. 

We  read  statements  in  the  press  about 
the  danger  of  inflation.  Actually,  we 
have  had  inflation,  and  we  have  had  very 
serious  inflation,  and  it  has  been  getting 
worse. 

Last  year,  the  inflation  amounted  to 
about  S25  billion.  In  other  words,  last 
year  inflation  took  almost  half  as  much 
of  purchasing  power  away  from  the 
American  people  as  did  the  Federal  iii- 
come  tax.  That  is  a  pretty  good  chunk  of 
money. 

Now.  the  basic  cause  of  inflation — 
where  it  all  starts— is  right  here.  As  night 
follows  day,  if  the  Federal  Government 
has  multibillion  dollar  deficit  spending. 
we  have  inflation.  I  do  not  say  that  sim- 
ply because  we  go  a  billion  dollars  deep- 
er into  debt,  we  are  going  to  have  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  inflation.  But  the  record 
will  show  that  in  the  last  6  years,  while 
the  Federal  Government  has  gone  $40 
billion  deeper  into  debt,  we  have  had  $85 
billion  of  inflation  and.  of  course,  along 
with  that,  the  highest  interest  rat«s  in 
over  40  years. 

In  order  to  make  this  subject  meaning- 
ful to  the  average  person.  I  believe  the 
best  ■way  to  point  It  up  is  in  terms  of  a 
sales  tax.  You  can  take  purchasing 
power  away  from  people  just  as  surely 
by  Inflation  as  by  taxes.  The  net  results 


is  that  they  have  less  purchasing  power. 
Inflation  and  sales  tax  operate  about  the 
same  way.  Every  time  a  person  spends  a 
dollar,  he  has  to  pay  a  sales  tax.  If  there 
is  inflation,  every  person  who  has  a  dol- 
lar has  it  reduced  in  its  purchasing 
power. 

In  1939,  the  dollar  was  worth  100  cents. 
Six  and  a  half  years  ago  it  was  down  to 
47  cents.  Today  it  is  down  to  41  cents. 

As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
pointed  out.  this  causes  great  tragedy 
among  older  and  retired  people;  but  it 
goes  much  further  than  that.  It  hurts 
young  people  who  are  tiying  to  obtain  a 
college  education. 

The  last  year  I  was  in  college,  m  1938. 
it  cost  my  parents  and  me  $800  Today, 
for  the  same  education,  it  costs  S2,000. 
And  that  is  about  right,  when  you  realize 
that  back  in  1938  the  dollar  was  worth 
100  cents  and  today  it  is  only  worth  41 
cents. 

Of  course,  it  hurts  the  very  people 
many  provisions  in  the  pending  bill  are 
aimed  at  helping— the  poor  people,  who 
have  to  spend  all  the  money  they  have 
for  the  necessities  of  life,  and  who  find 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  dollar 
shrinking  all  the  time. 

I  believe  the  sales  tax  equivalent  would 
be  interesting  to  some  of  my  colleagues. 
When  you  realize  that  as  a  result  of  the 
multibillion  dollar  deficit  spending  in 
Congress  bv  those  in  control  of  Congress, 
last  vear  we  had  $25  billion  in  inflation, 
what  does  that  mean  to  your  people  back 
in  your  State?  We  had  this  matter  re- 
searched, and  you  will  find  it  on  page 
■'Oaei  of  the  Record  for  July  27. 

Let  me  point  this  out:  The  sales  tax 
equivalent  of  that  $25  billion  inflation 
last  year,  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, was  almost  7I2  percent.  So  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Alabama  had  the 
equivalent  of  a  74  percent  sales  tax  put 
on  their  backs  last  year  as  a  result  of 
that  inflation. 

In  Alaska,  it  was  the  equivalent  of  a 
13.5-percent  sales  tax. 

In  Arkansas,  it  was  the  equivalent  of 
a  6-percent  sales  tax. 

In  Connecticut,  it  was  the  equivalent 
of  almost  a  12-percent  sales  tax. 

In  Maryland,  it  was  the  equivalent  of 
a  12-percent  sales  tax. 

In  Massachusetts,  it  was  the  equivalent 
of  almost  a  14-percent  sales  tax. 

In  Minnesota,  it  was  the  equivalent 
of  a  9.8-percent  sales  tax— almost  10  per- 
cent. .  ,  .  , 
In  New  Jersey,  it  was  the  equivalent  of 
an  11-percent  sales  tax.  And  some  people 
wonder  whv  there  were  some  riots  inr 
Newark.  Well,  perhaps  the  equivalent 
of  a  12-percent  sales  tax  on  the  backs 
of  those  poor  people  there  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  ,  ,  . 
In  Oklahoma,  it  was  the  equivalent  of 
a  7-percent  sales  tax. 

In  the  case  of  the  State  of  Oregon— I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  because  I  be- 
lieve this  is  most  meaningful  to  his  peo- 
ple—the people  of  Oregon  had  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  9-percent  sales  tax  on  their 
backs  last  year.  That  is  what  inflation 
last  year  meant  to  people  in  the  State 
of  Oregon. 
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In  Pennsylvania,  It  was  the  equivalent 
of  a  12-percent  sales  tax. 

In  Rhode  Island,  It  was  the  equivalent 
of  a  10-percent  sales  tax. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  mind 
telling  me  the  source  of  these  amusing 
statistics? 

Mr.  MILLER.  They  are  not  so  amus- 
ing, I  say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  people  who  bear  the 
brimt  of  it.  The  source 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Republican  National 
Committee? 

Mr.  MILLER.  No.  We  would  not  think 
of  getting  these  figures  from  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee.  We  went  to 
the  Treasury  Department  and  to  other 
official  Federal  Government  sources.  The 
Senator  will  find  the  sources  listed  on 
page  20361  of  the  Record  for  July  27. 

In  other  words,  I  believe  the  Senator 
should  know  that  the  $25  billion  oi  mfla- 
tlon  was  allocated,  first  of  all,  to  the  var- 
ious States  according  to  per  capita  net 
income.  That  is  the  method  the  Treas- 
ury Department  uses  for  similar  analy- 
ses. From  that  point  on.  it  is  easy  to 
compute  the  sales  tax  equivalent. 

For  example,  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania would  have  a  certain  amount  of 
revenue  from  a  1 -percent  sales  tax. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  is  the  beginning 
period  of  the  $25  billion? 

Mr.  MILLER.  This  is  for  the  calendar 
year  1966. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Twenty-five  billion  dol- 
lars in  1  year? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  interesting  comments. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  I  may  continue,  in 
Wisconsin  it  Is  the  equivalent  of  a  17- 
percent  sales  tax. 

Now,  whether  the  people  in  your  States 
knew  it  or  not,  that  is  what  happened  to 
them.  It  happened  to  them  because  the 
foundation  for  the  Iriflatlon  was  laid  right 
here  on  Capitol  Hill  by  the  multiblllion- 
dollar  deficit  spending.  If  you  want  to 
stop  It,  the  way  to  stop  it  is  to  come  out 
to  a  somewhat  reasonably  balanced 
budget. 

If  you  have  any  doubts  about  whether 
or  not  the  deficit  spending  of  Congress 
promotes  Inflation,  Just  look  at  the  record 
for  the  last  6Va  years;  and  you  will  find 
the  figures  In  "Economic  Indicators." 
which  is  published  by  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  It  shows 
$85  bilUon  of  inflation,  $40  billion  of  defi- 
cit spending — together  with  the  high  In- 
terest rates,  I  might  say,  which  the  in- 
flation always  brings  with  it. 

You  worry  about  the  farmers  in  your 
States.  I  see  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  The  farmers  in  Minnesota 
are  adversely  affected  by  this  situation, 
a.s  are  the  farmer.s  in  mv  State  of  Iowa 
and  farmers  all  over  the  country  When 
you  have  inflation,  the  cost  of  production 
goes  up  You  have  a  very  serious  situati.in 
on  farm  prices,  so  the  cost-price  .squeeze 
is  worsening.  I  do  not  knon-  of  any  farm- 
ers in  our  area  or  any  other  place  who 
are  not  hurt  by  this  situation  and  who 
are  not  unhappy  about  it.  Why  does 
Wallace's  Farmers'  Poll  show  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  enjoys  a 
popularity  of  only  28  percent  among  the 


farmers  of  Iowa?  Because  they  are  being 
hurt.  And  inflation  is  part  of  the  problem. 

We  can  do  all  we  want  in  Congress  in 
connection  with  appropriating  for  pro- 
grams to  help  poor  people.  And  I  believe 
we  should  do  so.  I  would  have  supported 
the  House-passed  figures.  Some  of  these 
programs  are  needed.  Most  of  them  are 
needed.  Many  of  them  are  well-admin- 
istered; some  are  not.  Some  are  improv- 
ing in  their  administration.  But  you  are 
just  going  to  undercut  the  entire  situ- 
ation if  you  do  not  stop  this  multibillion- 
doUar  deficit  spending  and  the  inflation 
which  hurts  the  very  people  whom  these 
programs  are  supposed  to  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  cast  my  vote  for  this  excel- 
lent bill.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  as  floor  manager 
of  the  bill,  and  all  of  his  colleagues  on 
the  majority  side  and  on  the  minority 
side  who  have  brought  this  fine  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  outline  very  briefly  12  areas 
in  which  this  bill  will  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  assistance  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
flrst  item  I  wish  to  mention  Is  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  On  this  item,  strong  leader- 
ship was  shown  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  whom  I  con- 
gratulate for  having  been  able  to  increase 
that  appropriation,  which  will  be  of  sub- 
stantial assistance  to  a  great  engineering 
and  scientific  university  in  Pennsylvania, 
Drexel  Institute. 

My  second  point  has  to  do  with  grants 
for  neighborhood  facilities.  Here  the 
committee  succeeded  in  restoring  a  $15 
million  cut  made  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  neighborhood  facilities  program, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  is 
closely  coordinated  with  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. There  is  hardly  a  city  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  where 
neighborhood  facilities  are  not  needed  to 
help  implement  the  community  action 
efforts  organized  under  local  poverty 
programs.  This  additional  appropriation 
will  make  the  bricks  and  mortar  avail- 
able in  which  community  action  agencies 
can  meet  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pov- 
erty program  In  many  a  slum  area  in  my 
Commonwealth. 

Mr.  President,  my  third  point  has  to  do 
with  housing  for  the  elderly,  a  much  ne- 
glected area  where  the  committee  dou- 
bled the  appropriation  which  had  been 
put  into  the  bill  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Housing  for  the  elderly  is  a  very  im- 
poitant  program.  There  are  In  Pennsyl- 
vania in  many  communities  where,  much 
to  my  regret,  young  people  have  left  to 
seek  employment  elsewhere.  Johnstown, 
Pa  ,  is  an  example. 

I  am  pleased,  indeed,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  doubled  the 
e'derly  housing  figure. 

The  fourth  point  has  to  do  with  metro- 
po'itan  development  and  urban  planning 
grants.  The  c.immittee  raised  the  House 
figure  by  $10  million.  Generally  speaking, 
these  are  the  section  701  grants  which 
make  it  possib'e  for  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board  and  the  planning 
boards  of  a  number  of  our  metropolitan 


areas,  and  indeed  our  smaller  cities  in 
the  Commonwealth,  to  do  the  necessary 
work  to  assure  the  orderly  development 
of  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
located. 

The  fifth  point  has  to  do  with  open 
space  land  programs.  Here  the  Senate 
committee  increased  by  $25  million  the 
allowance  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  metropolitan  Pittsburgh 
and  metropolitan  Philadelphia  there  is 
an  enormous  need  for  open  space  to  give 
the  inhabitants  of  those  two  great  areas 
an  opportunity  to  find  green  space  for 
rest  and  recreation. 

Again  I  commend  the  committee  for 
this  increase. 

My  sixth  point  has  to  do  with  grants 
for  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities.  The 
committee  stuck  with  the  budget  esti- 
mate and  increased  the  appropriation 
from  the  1967  appropriation  by  $65  mil- 
lion. If  there  is  one  thing  needed  by 
many  a  community  along  the  Mononga- 
hela  River,  the  Susquehanna  River,  and 
the  Allegheny  River  in  Pennsylvania,  it 
is  Federal  assistance  for  water  and  sewer 
facilities.  In  too  many  parts  of  my  Com- 
monwealth raw  sewage  is  being  dumped 
into  rivers.  This  measure  will  be  of  great 
help  to  communities  in  Pennsylvania, 
many  of  which  are  unable  to  finance  for 
themselves  needed  water  and  sewage 
facilities. 

My  seventh  point  has  to  do  with  urban 
mass  transportation  grants.  On  this 
item  the  committee  added  S30  million 
to  the  House  allowance.  While  the  com- 
mittee did  not  restore  the  budget  figure, 
it  appropriated  $205  million.  Urban  mass 
transit  is  essential  if  we  are  going  to 
break  the  traffic  jams  and  get  people 
back  on  the  rails  and  off  the  highways 
and  reduce  the  horrible  accident  toll, 
not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  al^o  all 
over  the  country. 

I  am  sure  that  in  Philadelphia,  where 
we  have  a  fine  organization  known  as 
the  SEPTA,  the  Southeast  Philadelphia 
Transportation  Authority,  and  in  Pitts- 
burgh we  will  be  able  to  make  good 
iLse  of  this  money. 

My  eighth  point  has  to  do  with  the 
model  cities  program.  Enough  ha.s  been 
said  on  that  matter  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
paint  the  lily  in  that  regard.  On.?  of  the 
tous:hest  fights  we  had  was  to  add  S300 
million  to  the  House  figure,  so  that  the 
amount  the  House  brought  in  of  $237 
million  has  been  increased  to  S53T  mil- 
lion. 

There  will  be  hardly  a  city  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Pittsburgh,  from  Youngstown 
to  Scranton.  from  Bethlehem  to  Reading, 
or  from  Wilkes-Barre  to  Harrisburg, 
which  will  not  be  competing  for  the 
money  provided  in  this  model  cities  ap- 
propriation, to  improve  the  quality  of 
living  conditions  for  their  citizens. 

My  ninth  point  has  to  do  with  luban 
information  and  technical  assistance. 
The  committee  raised  the  House  figure 
from  $2  miUion  to  $3  million  to  give 
urban  information  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  smaller  cities  in  my  Common- 
wealth and  elsewhere,  which  do  not  have 
an  adequate  stafif  to  do  the  kind  of  tech- 
nical work  and  planning  which  is  so 
necessary  if  our  cities  are  to  grow  in  an 
orderly  way. 

My  10th  point  has  to  do  with  the 
community   development   training   pro- 
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grams.  Here  I  am  particularly  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington  for  be- 
ing willing  to  accept  an  amendment 
which  I  offered,  which  specifically  set 
aside  $500,000  for  urban  studies  fellow- 
ships. I  emphasize  that  it  took  8  years  to 
get  it  adopted  and  2  years  more  to  get 
it  financed.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  ProxmireI  was  kind  enough  to 
call  them  Clark  fellowships.  I  am  indeed 
proud  to  have  them  so  indicated.  They 
provide  training  grants  and  facilities  to 
83  graduate  students  each  year,  and  help 
to  make  up  for  the  manpower  deficit  in 
this  most  important  profession. 

Mr.  President,  my  11th  point  has  to  do 
with  urban  research  and  technology. 
Here  I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Senate 
tripled  the  allowance  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  raising  the  amoimt 
appropriated  from  $5  million  to  $15  mil- 
lion, thus  giving  the  urban  research  and 
technology  effort  the  funds  that  are  so 
badly  needed  to  enable  the  cities  in  my 
Commonwealth  and  elsewhere  to  do  the 
work  necessary  to  turn  them  into  model 
cities. 

My  12th  point  has  to  do  with  the  rent 
supplement  program.  I  particularly  sa- 
lute the  Senator  from  Washington  and 
his  supporters  in  the  committee  and  on 
the  fioor  for  the  success  of  the  effort  to 
preserve  in  the  bill  the  entire  $40  million 
requested  for  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  for  the  benefit  of  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  the  point  made  by  a  number  of 
Senators,  including  myself,  on  the  fioor 
yesterday  regarding  certain  language  in 
the  report  which  would  purport  to  re- 
quire that  nonprofit  spon.sors  of  rent  sup- 
plement projects  using  FNMA  financing 
put  up  5  percent  of  the  total  equity.  That 
statement  in  tlie  report  does  not  repre- 
sent the  will  of  the  Senate. 

I  hope  that  Secretary  Weaver  will  be 
guided  by  the  comments  of  those  of  us 
who  disagree  with  the  statement  in  the 
committee  report  on  this  Issue. 

I  think  that  the  rent  supplements  vic- 
tory and  the  model  cities  victory  are  two 
great  blows  in  support  of  proper  and 
orderly  development  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  given 
the  outline  he  has  of  the  proposed  ac- 
complishments under  the  appropriation 
bill,  once  the  final  figure  is  passed  by 
Congress. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  contributions  he  has  made 
on  a  great  many  of  the  substantive  leg- 
islative issues,  before  they  ever  got  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  as  he  has 
worked  diligently  on  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  think  this  should  be  said. 
What  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  raised  in  the  Chamber  this  after- 
noon causes  me  to  find  out  whether  he 
shares  the  point  of  view  I  now  express — 
We  have  had  some  interesting  politi- 
cal speeches  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
this  afternoon,  all  concentrated  on  the 
Federal  Government  and   expenditures 


of  the  Federal  Government,  but  not  one 
word  as  to  what  would  be  the  situation 
in  the  States — including  the  States  of 
Senators  who  made  poUtical  speeches 
this  afternoon— if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  not  doing  some  of  the  things 
that  otherwise  would  have  to  be  done  at 
the  State  level. 

The  idea  that  because  w'e  Intreduce 
these  Federal  programs  we  would  not 
have  to  have  them  anyway  but  should 
split  them  up  among  the  States,  I  think 
is  part  of  the  fallacy  that  runs  thi'ough 
the  political  speeches  here  this  afternoon. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  I 
worked  hard  for  years,  for  example,  in 
regard  to  the  Federal  education  aid  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Washington  iMr. 
M-^gnuson]  asked  for  a  figure  that  I 
thought  would  be  a  round  number  figui-e 
in  regard  to  that  program,  and  I  said  it 
was  around  $7  billion  thus  far. 

But,  just  take  a  look  at  what  would 
happen  at  the  State  level.  The  first  year's 
efforts  of  the  Kennedy  administration  re- 
sulted in  the  breakthrough  on  the  Fed- 
eral education  program,  which  President 
Johnson  has  referred  to  as  a  legislative 
miracle,  and  so  it  is.  If  w-e  had  not  had 
this  breakthrough,  what  would  happen 
at  the  State  level? 

I  know  what  the  problems  are  at  the 
State  level.  Real  property  taxes  are  al- 
ready so  high  in  many  of  oiu-  State  dis- 
tricts that  real  property  cannot  continue 
to  bear  more  property  taxes  in  order  to 
support  the  schools  in  those  districts, 
unless  we  find  bond  issues  being  turned 
down.  Are  we  going  to  turn  down  the 
boys  and  girls  of  America?  The  fact  is. 
we  are  going  to  have  the  responsibility  to 
see  to  it  that  they  get  a  decent  education 
and  that  we  can-y  out  the  obligation  we 
owe  them:  namely,  to  guarantee  to  them 
the  right  they  have  to  a  decent  education 
which  will  permit  them  to  develop  their 
intellectual  potentials  to  the  maximimi 
extent  possible. 

What  are  we  doing?  We  are  substitut- 
ing some  Federal  aid  on  the  basis  of  a 
progressive  tax  basis,  not  a  regressive  tax 
basis  which  characterizes  the  tax  base 
of  most  of  the  States.  We  are  providing 
the  States  with  Federal  aid  to  help  many 
of  them  on  a  partnership  basis.  This  Is 
an  obligation  that  we  owe  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  America. 

I  am  one  Senator  who  wants  to  file 
this  caveat  against  the  political  speeches 
we  have  heard  this  afternoon. 

W'e  have  a  mutual  responsibility,  both 
Federal  and  State,  to  carry  out  the  obli- 
gations which  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magntjson]  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  have  placed 
in  this  appropriation  bill. 

If  we  did  not  do  it  at  the  Federal  level, 
a  great  many  programs  would  have  to  be 
segmentized,  with  resulting  great  waste, 
and  more  cost  in  the  long  run  if  we  add 
them  up  together  than  if  we  do  it  on 
what  I  think  is  a  much  more  efficient 
svstem  than  we  are  doing  it  in  carrying 
out  our  share  of  the  Federal  responsibil- 
ity in  these  programs. 

Talk  to  me  about  waste.  Talk  to  me 
about  governmental  waste.  Take  a  look 
at  the  shocking  waste  characterizing 
most  of  the  State  budgets  and  the  State 
fiscal  policies  of  this  country.  That  Is 


where  the  waste  is.  It  is  far  in  excess  of 
the  waste  at  the  Federal  level. 

Accordingly,  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  Pemisylvania  has  given  the 
analysis  he  has.  It  is  about  time  we  put 
some  of  these  issues  in  their  proper  per- 
spective. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  say  that  it  has  been  a  privilege  to 
serve  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mi-. 
Morse]  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  during  the  years  when 
this  legislation  was  pressed  through  the 
committee  and  through  the  Senate  and 
finally  enacted  into  law.  His  leadership 
has  been  a  real  Inspiration  to  me. 

Next,  let  me  point  out  that  there  are 
a  number  of  fine,  hberal,  and  inteUigent 
Republicans  on  that  committee  who  sup- 
ported these  education  programs,  just 
as  they  supported  the  health  measures 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr. 
Hill],  and  others. 

Thus,  let  no  man  say  that  this  is  a 
partisan  matter.  There  are  plenty  of 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  made  a  real  and  useful  contribution 
to  approving  of  the  appropriations  which 
are  so  necessary  to  enable  the  people  of 
the  United  States— particularly  the  chil- 
dren— to  have  an  adequate  education. 

I  am  sure  that  when  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  mentioned  real  property  taxes, 
he  inadvertently  forgot  to  mention  sales 
taxes.  This  a  particularly  repugnant  form 
of  regressive  tax  under  which  the  peo- 
ple in  the  States  and  locaUties  are  being 
in  effect  bled  to  death. 

Finally,  let  me  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Oregon  that  I  thank  him  for  his 
kind  words,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing partisan  here.  I  do  not  think  there 
should  be  anything  partisan  about  this 
bill.  We  could  not  have  pas.sed  it  with- 
out a  lot  of  fine  Republican  votes. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  can 
take  much  comfort  from  the  comments 
they  have  made  about  inflation  and  high 
expenditures.  The  fact  is  that  the  effort 
to  improve  the  health  of  the  Nation,  to 
provide  an  adequate  education  for  all 
our  children,  and  all  the  other  neces- 
sary social  .services,  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded without  the  votes  of  many  Re- 
publicans who  differ  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  the  Senator  to 
understand  that  I  have  never  taken,  and 
never  will  take,  an  education  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  which  is  not  a  bi- 
partisan bill. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  New  York  tMr. 
Javits]  is  in  the  Chamber.  Without  his 
support,  we  would  not  have  had  an  edu- 
cation bill.  That  is  also  true  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  fMr.  Prouty];  the 
Senator  from  CaUfornia  [Mr,  Murphy]; 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
nick];  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin]  ;  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin]. 

They  are  not  the  ones  making  the  ar- 
gument I  am  answering  here  this  after- 
noon. 

There  is  also  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott  1,  a  cosponsor.  really, 
of  the  bill  this  afternoon.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  it.  let  me  say,  on  the  basis  of 
a  Democratic  or  a  Republican  division. 
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because  we  have  got  some  Democrats 
that  make  the  same  argument,  and  I  am 
answering  them.  too. 

All  I  am  pointing  out  is  that  we  can 
look  at  this  bill  and  we  are  lookin?  at  a 
bill  which  has  a  great  many  services 
which  if  they  were  not  rendered  by  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  to  be 
segmentized  and  rendered  by  State  gov- 
ernments at  a  much  greater  cost  than 
one  could  possibly  imacrine  in  compari- 
son to  what  I  think  is  a  much  greater 
saving  if  we  do  it  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Presider.t.  I  yield 
the  floor 

Mr  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  clear  the  fact  that 
my  vote  against  this  bill  does  not  mean 
that  I  am  opp>osed  to  all  of  the  programs 
and  agencies  contained  therein.  There 
are  good  programs  and  agencies  in  this 
bill  that  I  have  supported  in  the  past 
and  shall  continue  to  support.  However, 
the  bill  does  contain,  in  my  opinion,  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  expenditures 
which  should  be  deferred. 

This  Nation  cannot  continue  massively 
to  fund  every  .social  welfare  program — no 
matter  how  desirable — while  engaged  in 
a  tremendously  costly  struggle  to  insure 
the  freedom  of  the  people  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

HELP     FCiR     THE     POOREST     AMERICANS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  funds 
appropriated  by  H.R.  9960,  the  independ- 
ent offices  and  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  appropria- 
tions bill  of  1968.  will  support  many  pro- 
grams vital  to  well-being  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation.  The  bill  includes  money 
for  outer  space  activities  and  the  at- 
tacking inner-city  problems:  money  for 
basic  scientific  research  and  for  con- 
struction of  housing. 

I  want  to  remark  on  one  specific  item. 
an  item  of  $1  million,  an  item  of  small 
significance  in  a  bill  appropriating  about 
$10  billion,  but  an  Item  of  great  signifi- 
cance for  the  people  who  will  be  aided 
by  the  program  the  money  supports. 

The  SI  million  will  launch  a  special 
$10  million  remote  housing  program  in 
Alaska.  This  program  will  seek  to  im- 
prove housing  conditions  unmatched  in 
the  worst  city  slum.  Alaska's  native  peo- 
ple, made  up  of  Indians.  Aleuts,  and  Es- 
kimos, have  been  called,  for  good  reason, 
"the  poorest  Americans." 

I  have  introduced  and  worked  on  many 
bills  during  my  more  tiian  20  years  in 
Washington,  but  no  bill  of  mine  has 
meant  more  to  me  than  the  one  author- 
izing the  housing  program. 

There  were  reports  that  some  persons 
in  Alaska  believed  the  authorization  bill 
to  be  some  kind  of  "election-year"  gim- 
mick for  which  no  money  would  be  ap- 
propriated. 

The  action  of  the  administration  in 
requesting  $1  million  to  start  the  pro- 
gram should  have  put  such  rumors  to 
rest. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  which,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  fMr.  M.^GN^^soN],  voted  to 
add  the  funds  to  the  House  version  of 
H.R.  9906.  should  have  put  such  rumors 
to  rest. 

The  action  of  the  full  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  supporting  the 


subcommittee  should  have  put  the  false 
rumors  to  rest. 

And  certainly  today's  vote  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  the  bill  containing  the  $1 
million  should  put  any  such  rumors  to 
rest. 

There  remains  one  more  step  before 
the  skeptics  will  have  to  eat  their  words, 
and  that  is  acceptance  by  the  House  con- 
ferees of  the  addition  of  $1  million  for 
this  program. 

Last  spring,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  rejected  the  administration's 
request  for  these  funds  because  the  State 
had  not  presented  plans  on  how  the 
money  would  be  spent.  I  urged  the  State 
to  prepare  the  necessary  plans  and  in- 
vited State  officials  to  appear  with  me  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  the  appropriations 
request  before  the  Senate  Independent 
Offices  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
The  State  came  up  with  a  satisfactory 
plan  and  accepted  my  invitation  to  a  joint 
appearance  before  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  want  to 
make  special  mention  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  who.  during  the 
hearing  on  the  item,  acted  to  strengthen 
the  program.  Initially,  the  State  plan 
indicated  that  a  portion  of  the  $1  million 
would  go  for  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. Senator  Magnuson  insisted,  and 
correctly  so,  that  the  State  should  absorb 
administrative  costs  so  that  the  entire 
Federal  grant  would  go  for  housing  or 
related  facilities.  The  State  agreed,  and 
that  is  where  the  program  stands  today. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI,  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  sub- 
committee, for  his  interest  and  coopera- 
tion in  working  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President.  Alaska  needs  a  special 
housing  program  badly.  Over  the  years 
we  have  sought  unsuccessfully  to  adapt 
existing  Federal  housing  programs  to 
conditions  in  our  native  villages. 

Federal  Housing  Administration  mort- 
gage insurance  provisions  are  not  helpful 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  the  principal 
ones  being,  first,  size  and  construction 
standards  are  too  high,  thereby  making 
the  cost  prohibitive  not  only  in  terms  of 
the  homeowners  ability  to  pay,  but  also 
in  terms  of  construction  costs  exceeding 
cost  limitations  of  the  program  itself  and 
second,  the  lack  of  private  mortgage 
money  to  be  insured. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
a  rural  home  loan  program  which  is  op- 
erated to  a  limited  extent  in  the  remote 
areas  where  there  is  almost  entirely  a 
ca.sh  economy  and  the  prospective  home- 
owners have  merchantable  title  to  their 
land.  Although  size  and  quality  stand- 
ards under  the  rural  housing  program 
are  workable  in  terms  of  Alaska's  re- 
mote economy,  most  prospective  bor- 
rowers would  be  unable  to  repay  loans 
even  at  ver>'  favorable  terms.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  requires 
that  the  prospective  borrower  In  a  rural 
community  have  merchantable  title  to 
his  land  and  for  the  most  part  people 
in  the  remote  areas  do  not  hold  their 
land  in  fee. 

The  Housing  Assistance  Administra- 
tion operates  the  low-rent  housing  pro- 
gram and.  in  cooperation  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  operates  a  low- 
rent,  mutual  and  self-help  housing  pro- 


gram. Under  both  of  these  programs  cer- 
tain requirements  in  terms  of  size  and 
facilities  preclude  usage  of  the  programs 
in  the  remote  areas  for  much  the  same 
reasons  as  given  for  the  Federal  Housing 
mortgage  insurance  program. 

Under  the  special  remote  housing  pro- 
gram, the  Alaska  State  Housing  Author- 
ity, the  agency  which  will  administer 
the  program,  will  make  grants  or  loans 
or  both  for  the  construction  of  housing 
units.  The  amount  of  grant  or  loan  will 
be  determined  by  a  family's  size  and 
ability  to  pay.  The  average  construction 
cost  of  each  unit  and  related  facilities 
must  not  exceed  $7,500.  Those  of  you 
familiar  with  construction  costs  in 
Alaska  will  realize  that  under  this  pro- 
gram we  are  not  building  palaces. 
Rather,  the  Intent  is  to  construct  sound 
housing  to  protect  inhabitants  against 
the  ravages  of  northern  winters. 

In  addition,  the  program  provides  for 
mutual  and  self-help  participation  by 
individuals  and  communities.  This  pro- 
vision will  have  the  dual  effect  of  making 
the  Federal  funds  go  further  and  in  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  grant  or  loan  to 
the  individual. 

The  first  $1  million  will  finance  con- 
stniction  of  more  than  100  units.  It  is  a 
small  but  important  beginning. 

I  am  confident  the  Senate  conferees 
will  work  hard  to  convince  House  con- 
ferees to  accept  this  addition  to  the  bill 
the  House  approved.  I  know  that  they 
carry  with  them  the  hopes  of  thousands 
of  the  poorest  Americans. 


\TSIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
RIGHT  HONORABLE  EDWARD 
WATSON  SHORT.  M.P..  POSTMAS- 
TER GENERAL.  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
honored  this  afternoon  to  have  with  us 
as  a  guest  of  the  Senate  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Edward  Watson  Short,  Member 
of  Parliament  and  Postmaster  General 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Edward  Short  was  appointed  Post- 
master General  in  July  1966.  Prior  to 
this  appointment,  he  served  as  Parlia- 
mentaiy  Secretary  to  the  TreasuiT  and. 
as  such.  Government  chief  whip  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  since  the  Labor  Gov- 
ernment returned  to  power  in  October 
1964.  at  which  time  he  was  also  created 
a  privy  councilor.  Mr.  Short  had  had 
many  years'  experience  in  the  whips'  of- 
fice, as  deputy  chief  opposition  whip  and 
earlier  as  an  opposition  whip  northern 
area.  He  has  been  Labor  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  Newcastle  Central  since  1951. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  attended 
the  British  parliamentarj'  meeting  at 
Bermuda  some  years  ago  and  met  and 
remember  Mr.  Short.  We  are  pleased  to 
have  him  on  the  floor  this  afternoon.  I 
will  ask  him  to  rise  in  order  that  he  may 
be  welcomed.  [Applause.  Senators  ris- 
ing.] 


COMPENSATION  FOR  DISABLED 
FIRExMEN— CHANGE  OF  REFER- 
ENCE OF  BILL 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  S. 
2421,  a  bill  to  provide  compensation  for 
totally  disabled  local  firemen  or  sur- 
vivors of  local  firemen  killed  or  disabled 
while  performing  their  duties  in  an  area 
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of  civil  disorder,  was  introduced  on  Sep- 
tember 18  and  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  bill  should  go 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  which 
handled  a  similar  bill  for  compensation 
for  policemen  killed  or  injured  under 
such  circumstances. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  and  that  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary for  handling.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS.  1968 

The  Senate  re.sumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  99S0 '  making  appropri- 
ations for  sundry  independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commission.';,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  offices,  and  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  just  half  a  minute  before 
we  vote. 

This  is  the  13th  year  that  I  have  been 
handling  the  independent  offices  appro- 
priation bill  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. It  is  the  9th  year  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  'Mr.  AllottI  has 
been  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  subcommittee.  It  is  19  years  for  Mr. 
Earl  Cooper.  3  years  for  Mr.  Harley 
Dirks,  of  the  committee  staff,  and  5 
years  for  Mr.  Robert  Clark,  of  the  mi- 
nority staff. 

We  want  to  pay  great  respect  to  these 
members  of  the  staff  for  their  help  on 
this  difficult  bill. 

The  net  reductions  that  have  been 
made  in  the  budget  requests  for  these  13 
years  that  I  have  served  has  amounted 
to  S4.4  billion. 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Mr,  President,  I  merely 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  for  his  comments.  This  is  a 
complicated  and  difficult  bill,  and  it  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  work  with  him. 

I  wanted  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  members  of  the  staff,  Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Dirks,  and  to  Mr.  Robert  Claik. 
the  minority  staff  member,  because,  with- 
out their  assistance  and  diligence  and 
hard  work,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
bring  out  such  a  bill. 

Now  I  would  like  to  speak  politically 
for  a  moment  and  suggest  that  we  vote 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  passage  of  the  bill.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senators  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible  and  Mr.  Cannon  1,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  iMr.  Symington]. 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams!,  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  LMr.  Gore],  the  Senator 


from  Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Dominick]. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hansen]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
iMr.  Tower]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
iMr.  Pearson]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.  Dominick]  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the 
Senator  from  California  IMr.  Kuchel], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
iMr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  Hansen  ] . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  77, 
nays  5.  as  follows: 


1  No.  264 Leg.) 

YEAS— 77 

Aiken 

Fulbright 

Mondale 

Allott 

Grlffln 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Griie'ilng 

Montoya 

Baker 

Harris 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Morton 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bennett 

Havden 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Hill 

Murphy 

Brooke 

Holland 

Muskle 

Eurdlck 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Pell 

Carlson 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Randolph 

Clark 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Riblcoff 

Cooper 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Smith 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Cvirtls 

Long,  La. 

Spong 

Dirksen 

Magnuson 

Stenr.is 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McCarthv 

Tydings 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Yarboroutzh 

Ervln 
Annln 

McGee 

Y^oung,  N.  Dak 

MrGovern 

Young,  Ohio 

Fong 

Mclntyre 
NAYS— 5 

Hickenlooper 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Hollings 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING- 

-18 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Russell 

Brewster 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Cannon 

Lausche 

Smathers 

Dominick 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Gore 

Pearson 

Tower 

Hansen 

Percy 

Williams.  N.J. 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  9960)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Magnu- 
son. Wj.  Ellender.  Mi.  Russell,  Mr. 
Holland.  Mr.  Pastore.  Mi'.  Allott,  Mrs, 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Hruska  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
funding  measure  just  adopted  provides 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  in- 
dependent offices,  including  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  the  Federal  Com- 
mumcations  Commission,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  many  more.  The 
funds  provided  will  support  the  continua- 
tion of  a  number  of  programs  vital  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans; medical  research,  urban  rehabilita- 
tion, housing,  mass  transportation,  model 
cities  development.  Federal  facility  con- 
struction, and  rent  supplements,  identify 
only  a  few  of  the  many  benefits  enabled 
by  the  funds  provided. 

Handling  an  appropriation  bill  of  such 
magnitude — containing  so  many  varied 
and  extensive  programs — was  an  im- 
mense task.  But  the  challenge  was  easily 
assumed  and  effectively  met  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  this  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson].  The 
success  of  the  measure,  the  adoption  by 
the  Senate  of  all  of  its  features— some 
of  which  were  highly  controversial  and 
complex — was  due  in  large  measure  to 
his  strong  and  devoted  efforts.  Always 
has  Senator  Magnuson  lent  his  talented 
and  most  effective  abihties  to  matters  of 
such  great  value  and  immense  impor- 
tance; always  have  his  efforts  been  highly 
productive  and  most  successful.  That 
certainly  was  the  case  with  respect  to 
this  measure.  His  work  in  the  service  of 
the  Nation  has  today  produced  another 
outstanding  achievement:  an  achieve- 
ment that  demonstrates  once  more  that 
Senator  Magnuson  is  a  legislator  whose 
effectiveness  is  unsurpassed  in  this  body. 
The  Senate  is  again  deeply  grateful  for 
his  efforts. 

Joining  Senator  Magnuson  to  insure 
the  Senate's  overwhelming  approval  of 
this  measure  was  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr  Allott].  His  deep  under- 
standing of  the  issues  presented,  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  of  the  many 
facets  of  this  appropriation,  have  made 
his  contribution  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  critical  to 
this  success.  Though  offering  a  differing 
view  with  respect  to  some  of  its  features, 
Senator  Allott  cooperated  strongly  to 
assure  the  disposition  of  the  measure 
with  reasonable  dispatch.  The  Senate 
is  deeply  grateful. 

The  Senate  is  grateful  also  for  the 
splendid  cooperation  exhibited  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  during  the  consideration  of 
this  funding  bill.  He  expressed  his  own 
strong  and  sincere  views,  yet  in  no  way 
impeded  efficient  and  orderly  action. 
High  commendation  goes  also  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 
His  appreciation  of  the  issues  Involved 
and  his  articulate  and  thoughful  con- 
tributions to  the  discussion — as  always — 
were   most   welcome. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Texas   [Mr.  Yar- 
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borough]  deserves  similarj'  high  praise 
for  so  quickly  responding  to  an  emer- 
gency situation  by  successfully  advocat- 
ing his  amendment  designed  to  help 
mitigate  the  devEistating  effects  Hurri- 
cane Beulah  has  already  visited  upon 
his  State.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris]  must  be  credited  with  out- 
standing advocacy  for  the  successful  urg- 
ing of  his  amendment  Increasing  funds 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  are  to  be 
commended  for  offering  their  clear  and 
thoughtful  views  on  the  proposal.  And 
similar  commendation  goes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]. 

In  sum,  the  debate  on  this  measure 
was  highly  provocative.  Many  Mem- 
bers joined  the  discussion,  and  while  the 
views  offered  were  not  entirely  homo- 
geneous at  all  times,  the  debate  cer- 
tainly was  in  keeping  with  the  already 
established  fact  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
is  the  greatest  dellverative  body  in  tlie 
history  of  mankind. 

The  overwhelming  passage  of  this  ap- 
propriation measure  is  a  credit  to  the 
entire  Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  aiik  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  tiie  program  for  tomorrow 
and  uarly  next  week,  and  whether  a 
Saturday  session  is  proposed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  fir.st 
in  response  to  the  last  part  of  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  there  will  be  no  Saturday  session. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider 
Calendar  No  548,  S.  2383.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide an  improved  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  and  so  forth.  I  do  this  so  that  it  will 
become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill — S.  2388 — to  provide  an  improved 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  continued  operation  of  the 
economic  opportunity  programs,  to  au- 
tliori/e  an  Emergency  Employment  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill:' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  there 
may  be  a  little  discussion  on  this  bill  to- 
night. There  will  be  no  votes. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
military  construction  authorization  bill 
has  been  unanimously  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  If  it  meets 


with  the  approval  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  I  wish  that  he  would 
give  coiisideration  to  permitting  us  to  lay 
aside  the  pending  business  tomorrow  to 
take  up  the  military  construction  bill, 
which  I  understand  has  been  reported 
unanimously  by  the  committee. 
Mr,  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct, 
Mr.  \LANSFIELD.  I  will  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  later. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  That  will  be  agreeable, 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
think  I  can  state  with  assurance  to  the 
Senate  that  the  military  construction  bill 
will  come  up  for  consideration  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  hour  or  short- 
ly thereafter  tomorrow. 


INTER-AMERICAN  DEVFXOPMENT 
BANK  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H,R,  9547.1  to  amend 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
Act  to  authorize  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  an  increase  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report, 

'  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  September  20,  1967,  p.  26111, 
Congressional  Record.  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  contained  one 
amendment — relating  to  disapproval  of 
any  loans  that  might  be  used  for  arms 
purchases — which  was  not  in  the  House 
version  of  H.R.  9547.  The  House  accepted 
this  one  Senate  amendment  in  the  con- 
ference. 

H.R.  9547  as  approved  by  the  House 
contained  two  amendments  not  carried 
in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill.  One 
cf  these  amendments,  designed  to  take 
account  of  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  provides  that  any  dollar  finaoc- 
ing  of  local  costs  should  be  held  to  a 
minimum.  The  Senate  conferees  ac- 
cepted this  House  amendment.  The  other 
amendment,  entitled  "audit,"  met  with 
strong  objections;  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion the  House  conferees  receded 
from  their  amendment. 

Yesterday,  however,  the  House,  by  a 
vote  of  274  to  126,  recommitted  the  con- 
ference report  to  the  committee  of  con- 
ference with  instructioiis  to  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  to  insist 
on  retaining  the  "audit"  section  of  the 
House-passed  bill.  It  was  made  quite 
clear  that  there  would  be  little  or  no 
room  for  maneuver  leading  to  a  possible 
compromise.  It  was  also  clear  that  if  the 


Senate  conferees  had  acted  in  an  equally 
adamant  fashion,  there  would  probably 
have  been  a  long  deadlock  which  might 
have  jeopardized  the  whole  purpose  of 
the  legislation.  Believing  that  the 
amendment  at  issue  is  neither  important 
nor  significant  enough  to  warrant  risk- 
ing this  contribution  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  Senate  conferees  have  ac- 
cepted section  I  of  the  House  bill. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief 
that  no  real  case  has  yet  been  made  for 
this  audit  provision.  The  highly  reput- 
able Price  Waterhouse  Co.  has  been  au- 
diting the  internal  auditing  procedures 
of  the  Inter-American  Bank  and  has 
no  criticism;  nor  has  there  been  any 
criticism  of  Price  Waterhouse.  It  has 
been  claimed  by  supporters  of  this 
amendment  that  only  the  Bank's  social 
progress  trust  fund  is  really  of  concern 
to  us,  because  it  consists  entirely  of  U.S. 
money.  Yet  this  amendment  applies  to 
the  Bank  as  a  whole. 

Stranger  still  are  the  actual  provisions 
of  the  section.  It  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  tell  our  repre- 
sentative on  the  Bank's  Board  of  Execu- 
tive Directors  to  propose  that  the  Board 
established  another  auditing  program. 
Then  it  provides  that  the  U.S.  Comptrol- 
ler General  shall  advise  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury on  how  to  conduct  an  audit — so  this 
precious  information  may  be  conveyed 
through  our  representative  on  to  the 
Latin  American  directors.  Finally,  it  pro- 
vides that  any  material  developed  shall 
get  back  to  the  Congress  by  means  of  a 
chain  consisting  of  the  U.S  Executive 
Director,  the  U.S,  Treasury,  the  Comp- 
troller General,  and  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  International  Monetarj' 
and  Financial  Policies, 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  these  opera- 
tions could  take  place  without  any  legis- 
lation if  the  Treasury-  believed  them 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Mr,  President.  I  would 
like  to  interpose  my  objections,  concerns, 
and  opposition  to  this  provision.  The 
majority  leader  has  stated  it  more  than 
fairly.  It  does  not  actually  add  anything. 
Our  Executive  Director,  in  the  order  of 
natural  prudence,  should  insist  on  the 
proper  audit  procedure.  No  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  worthy  of  the  name  would 
tolerate  anything  else  as  a  superior  oflB- 
cer  in  the  general  administration  of  our 
own  Government. 

What  it  does  is  again  introduce  for  no 
reason— and  if  there  were  reason,  I 
would  be  the  first  to  agree  with  it^ — an 
affront  which  is  really  fancied  because 
there  is  not  any  substance.  However,  the 
point  will  be  raised  that  we  are  looking 
over  the  shoulder  of  a  great  interna- 
tional institution  created  for  inter- 
American  development  and  financing,  of 
which  we  happen  to  be  one  member. 
There  are  many  Latin  American  mem- 
bers. We  are  showing  suspicion  about  the 
operations,  a  suspicion  which  belies  the 
validity  and  substantiality  of  our  own 
representation  on  the  Board  and  of  the 
voting  power  which  we  represent  in  the 
organization.  It  is  completely  cotmter- 
productive.  It  does  not  bring  us  anything. 
It  merely  hurts  us. 
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I  really  think  it  is  most  ill  advised.  I 
am  terribly  sorry  to  see  it  happen.  How- 
ever, the  majority  leader  has  certainly 
been  very  statesmanlike,  as  he  is  usually, 
and  forthright  in  indicating  our  disap- 
proval and  explaining  that  it  does  not  do 
anything.  It  may  help  our  friends  to 
understand  that  we.  too,  have  our  demo- 
cratic processes  and  that  sometimes  they 
work  out  in  strange  ways  and  forms, 
though  not  in  substance. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  one  who  be- 
lieves that  we  have  to  be  mawkish  about 
this  matter  or  butter  up  people  whom 
we  help  in  their  development.  However, 
we  certainly  do  not  have  to  affront  them 
unnecessarily  and  without  substance. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  as  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  said, 
that  there  is  anything  wrong  with  these 
accountings  or  that  we  need  to  look 
over  their  shoulders.  If  this  were  true,  I 
would  be  the  first  to  say  tliat  we  must 
take  precautions. 

I  voice  the  hope  that  our  friends  in 
Latin  America  will  recognize  that,  al- 
tliough  there  is  some  form  to  this  on 
which  they  might  take  offense,  the  will 
and  posture  of  the  United  States  is  as- 
serted by  the  substance  of  this  matter. 
I  hope  that  the  Inter-American  Bank, 
by  its  own  conduct  and  deportment  and 
bearing  with  respect  to  this  matter,  will 
demonstrate  how  hollow  is  the  fear  which 
dictated  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  who  has  expressed 
m  words  far  better  than  I  what  the  ac- 
tual situation  is. 

I  am  certain  on  the  basis  of  what  has 
been  said  on  the  floor  today  that  if  there 
is  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  our  Latin 
American  friends  or  the  directors  of  this 
Bank,  they  will  be  assured  that  as  far 
as  the  Senate  is  concerned  we  under- 
stand the  situation.  We  are  ver>-  much 
in  favor  of  the  present  auditing  proce- 
dure that  has  been  carried  on  for  several 
years  by  Price  Waterhouse,  and  think 
this  procedure  is  something  that  will  not 
be  necessary.  However,  as  long  as  the 
other  body  has  acted  as  it  has,  we  see 
no  choice  in  the  matter.  We  want  the 
implications  and  the  intent  and  the 
meaning  clearly  understood  as  we  have 
endeavored  to  explain  them  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  I  am  on 
my  way  to  Latin  America  by  authority 
of  the  Senate  and  with  the  support  of  my 
minority  leader  as  a  delegate  to  a  meet- 
ing or  the  Bank. 

I  shall  do  my  utmost,  I  say  to  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  to  make  this 
thing  clear.  The  substance  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  are  backing  the  Bank  with 
the  resources  it  needs,  and  that  sub- 
stance should  far  overshadow  any  little 
incident  that  has  occurred  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion  is  on   agreeing   to   the   conference 
report. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR   ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  this  afternoon, 


ORDER   FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tomorrow,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALTTHORITY  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
jom-nment  of  the  Senate,  following  the 
completion  of  business  today,  the  Vice 
President  or  the  President  pro  tempore 
or  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  be 
authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills. 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
House  of  Representatives, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr,  CLARK,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing bill  iS.  2388 >  is  the  result  of  a  4- 
month  study  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  staff  director  of  that  study  is  Mr. 
Howard  W,  Hallman  who  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  committee  as  a  con- 
sultant since  March. 

Since  Mr,  Hallman  does  not  presently 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  in  order  that  he  may  be 
available  to  consult  with  me  on  the  floor 
on  various  matters  as  this  legislation  is 
debated,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr,  Hallman  be  granted  permisison  to 
be  present  on  the  floor  during  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  S,  2388. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  CLARK,  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  those  staff 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  who  have  floor 
privileges  be  permitted  on  the  floor  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  pending  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM    FOR   TOMORROW- 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing legislation  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able importance  to  the  Senate,  I  have 
some  rather  extensive  remarks  to  make 
preliminarily,  but  I  was  just  advised  a 
few  moments  ago  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr,  Byrd]  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  intends  to  set  aside  the 
pending  bill  tomorrow  in  order  to  take 
up  the  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

It  is  now  toward  the  end  of  the  after- 
noon. Most  Senators  have  left  the  Cham- 
ber and  I  should  think  it  would  be  more 
orderly  legislative  practice  if  I  deferred 
my  opening  statement  until  after  the 
militar>-  construction  bill  is  disposed  of 
tomorrow,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord over  the  weekend  an  uninterrupted 
presentation  on  the  poverty  bill.  I  regret 
I  was  unable  to  contact  the  majority 
leader  because  I  had  advised  him  I  would 
make  a  few  opening  remarks  to  keep  the 
Senate  in  session  a  little  longer.  But  after 
consultation  with  the  secretarj'  of  the 
Democratic  conference,  Mr,  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  I  am  prepared  to  take 
this  responsibility  myself  and  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
that  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  4 
o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m,>  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1967.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  21.  1967: 

District   of  Columbia   Government 

Walter  E.  Washington,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Cominlslsoner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  a  term  expiring  February 
1,  1969. 

Thomas  W,  Fletcher,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia, 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th I  Ksn,\Y,  September  21.  1907 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
Tlie  Chaplain.  Rev,  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D,D„   offered  the  following  prayer: 

Speak.  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  hear- 
eth.—l  Samuel  3:  10. 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  we  stand  at 
attention  before  Thee  this  moment  to 
listen  to  Thy  voice  and  to  hear  Thy  word 
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for  us  this  day.  Guide  us  as  we  work, 
give  us  patience  when  we  must  wait, 
grant  unto  us  to  be  genuine  in  faith, 
gentle  In  love,  and  great  in  spirit. 

Help  us  to  take  time  to  pray,  time  to 
open  our  hearts  to  Thee,  time  to  discover 
Thy  way  for  us  and  for  our  Nation.  Then 
give  us  the  conunonsense  to  become 
aware  of  Thy  will  and  the  uncommon 
spirit  to  obey  it  for  the  good  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  glory  of  Thy  holy  name. 
Amen. 

THE    JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  title: 

S.  1956.  -An  act  to  e.xtend  for  2  years  the 
authority  for  more  flexible  regulation  of 
maximum  rates  of  intere.it  or  dividends,  high- 
er reserve  requirements,  and  open  market 
operations  In  agency  issues 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House,  with  an  amendment  to  a  bill  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title ; 

S,  188.  An  act  creating  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials. 


M.'yCING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERATION 
OF  A  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  on 
Wednesday,  September  27.  or  any  day 
thereafter,  for  the  House  to  con.sider  a 
joint  resolution  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  wish  to  address  a  par- 
liamentarj'  inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  is  this:  Is  a  continuing  res- 
olution subject  to  amendment  when  it  is 
brought  onto  the  floor  of  the  House,  if 
the  amendment  is  germane? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  any  germane  amendment  will  be  in 
order.  It  would  have  to  be  a  germane 
amendment. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  Speaker,  and  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  as- 
sume the  Speaker  could  add  to  that  the 
statement:  Tf  the  gentleman  is  recog- 
nized for  the  purpose  of  oflfering  an 
amendment." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  parliamentarj'  in- 
quiry is  that  not  correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
restate  his  parliamentary  inqulrj-? 

Mr.   GROSS.   The  parliamentary   in- 


quiry is  this:  That  the  gentleman  could 
offer  an  amendment  if  the  Speaker  rec- 
ognized the  gentleman  for  that  purpose? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  question  answers  itself.  The  an- 
swer would  be  yes,  subject  to  the  right 
of  recognition,  it  is  a  question  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  if  this  is  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  continuing 
resolution? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
third  continuing  resolution  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  House  this  year. 

I  would  also  say  in  this  case,  as  in 
former  cases,  that  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion would  be  considered  in  the  House 
under  the  5-minute  rule,  and  I  assume 
any  relevant  amendment  could  be 
oflfered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  would  be  considered 
in  the  House  under  the  5-minute  rule, 
and  any  amendment  that  is  germane 
could  be  offered? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  have  considered  them 
heretofore  under  the  5-minute  rule,  and 
that  would  be  my  intention  in  this  case. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Any  germane  amendment 
could  be  offered,  otherwise  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  would  be  constrained,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  to  go 
through  this  rigmarole,  to  object.  I  as- 
sume the  continuing  resolution  is  for  a 
month  or  is  it  for  a  longer  period? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  would  probably  be  for 
1  month.  The  committee  meets  next 
week  to  consider  the  matter.  We  are 
pushing  to  get  our  bills  through,  but  there 
are  three  appropriation  bills  which  we 
liave  not  been  able  to  report.  One  of 
them  is  military  construction;  another 
is  foreign  assistance;  both  of  these  are 
awaiting  authorization;  another  is  the 
final  supplemental  which  will  include  the 
poverty  program  for  which  authorization 
legislation  has  not  been  considered. 
There  is  other  legislation  to  be  worked 
on  before  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  can  be  reported. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question,  because  this  ob- 
viously concerns  the  continuation  of  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  I  would  like  to 
a.sk  the  gentleman  if  any  light  has  come 
down  to  him  from  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership of  the  House  as  to  when  we  may 
reasonably  expect  final  adjournment  of 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  no  light  has  come 
to  me  and  I  am  not  advised  by  the  lead- 
ership or  anyone  else,  but  I  only  trust 
and  feel  within  myself  and  within  my 
bones  that  we  are  going  to  be  here  for 
a  very  long  time  because  we  have  the 
tax  bill  to  consider  and  there  seems  to  be 
an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  the  tax  bill  until  after 
we  know  more  about  what  we  are  going 
to  do  on  appropriations  and  other  spend- 
ing legislation. 

So  that  would  be  my  observation.  I 
would  like  for  us  to  get  out  and  go  hv.me 
and  see  our  constituents,  and  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  likeminded, 
but  we  are  confronted  with  a  practical 
proposition.  We  have  to  get  these  bills 
passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Have  I  been  misinformed 


by  way  of  the  grapevine  that  we  can  ex- 
pect a  blockbuster  of  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation bill  or  supplemental  as  some 
people  like  to  call  it — later  in  this  ses- 
sion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Not  this  year.  I  do  not 
believe  there  will  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  will  be  no  further 
supplemental  appropriations? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  will  be  a  supple- 
mental, of  course:  it  will  cover  the  pov- 
erty programs  and  other  programs  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  consider  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  authorization,  and 
it  will  be  a  rather  large  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  says  the  5- 
minute  rule  will  prevail  and  that  any 
germane  amendments  will  be  in  order 
to  the  continuing  resolution,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Mahon]? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PRESIDENT   JOHNSONS    UNENDING 
SEARCH  FOR  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  fulfilling  his  pledge  to 
the  world  that  "there  are  no  arbitrary 
limits  to  our  search  for  peace"  m  Viet- 
nam. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Hartford 
Times  favorably  noted  two  of  the  John- 
son administration's  most  recent  con- 
structive attempts  to  undertake  honor- 
able negotiations.  Secretary  Rusk  has 
again  sounded  out  other  nations  in  an 
attempt  to  involve  the  United  Nations  in 
a  .search  for  peace.  Moreover,  the  ad- 
ministration has  expre.s.sed  willingness, 
in  the  editorial's  words,  to  "take  very  se- 
riously any  mo\e  by  the  newly  elected 
South  Vietnamese  Government  intended 
to  bring  about  a  bombing  pause  as  a  pos- 
sible preliminary  to  negotiation  with 
Hanoi." 

American  critics  of  our  Vietnam  policy 
overlook  the  fact  that  two  sides  are 
needed  to  negotiate  a  pe&ce.  As  the  Hart- 
ford Times  editorial  demonstrates,  we  are 
doing  our  part.  Tlie  enemy  must  now 
show  its  good  faith. 

I  include  the  Hartford  Times  editorial, 
dated  September  11.  1967,  in  the  Record 
as  continuing  evidence  of  the  adminis- 
tration's commitment  to  peace ; 
Mr.  Rusk's  Move 

If  there  has  been  doubt  that  the  United 
States  would  accept  the  sincere  help  of  any 
agency  to  negotiate  peace  in  Vietnam,  it  must 
be  measured  against  Secretary  of  State  Rusk's 
latest  action. 

Mr.  Rusk  said  that  this  nation  would  wel- 
come the  Initiative  of  the  UN  to  m.'ke  any 
contribution  toward  peace.  And  he  also  stated 
that  the  United  States  would  certainly  take 
very  seriously  any  move  by  the  newly  elected 
South   Vietnamese   government   intended  to 


bring  about  a  bombing  pause  as  a  possible 
preliminary  to  negotiation  with  Hanoi. 

He  evidently  has  no  hope  that  proposals 
that  might  be  launched  would  gain  much 
serious  attention  in  the  North. 

Mr.  Rusk's  view  may  dampen  his  state- 
ment of  willingness  with  pessimism,  but  the 
caution  he  expresses  does  not  foreclose  all 
posstbilitv  of  action. 

The  Secretarv's  confirmation  of  reports 
that  he  has  sounded  out  other  nations  on 
the  possibUity  that  the  UN  would  tackle  t;ie 
problem  is  constructive. 


JOHNSON-SARAGAT  talks  FOR- 
TIFY ITALIAN-AMERICAN  FRIEND- 
SHIP 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
mv  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  and  President  Saragat  fortified 
the  historic  hnks  which  bind  Italy  and 
the  United  States  during  their  intensive 
discussions  this   week. 

The  United  States  and  Italy  are  bound 
by  the  common  .strength  of  our  military 
and  economic  interdependence,  by  our 
shared  ideals  of  justice  and  democracy, 
and  by  the  heritage  of  Italian-descended 
Americans  who.  in  President  Johnson's 
words,  "have  given  color,  force,  and  vi- 
talitv  to  our  American  character." 

So,  too.  do  the  two  Presidents  share 
much  in  common.  Both  have  fought  for 
freedom  in  world  wars.  Both  have  led 
their  nations  to  new  prosperity.  Both 
have  an  uncommon  dedication  to  liberty. 
And  both  are  champions  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance,  which  has  been  so  in- 
strumental in  preserving  European 
peace. 

The  wide-ranging  accord  reached  be- 
tween the  two  great  Presidents  symbo- 
lizes a  lededication  of  the  close  friend- 
ship which  marks  the  relations  between 
our  two  nations.  It  demonstrates  com- 
monly shared  ideals  and  a  mutual  pur- 
suit of  international  harmony  in  a  tur- 
bulent world. 

Italian-American  relations  have  never 
been  stronger.  For  this  I  commend  both 
President  Johnson  and  President  Sara- 
gat—who  are  laboring  to  find  new  solu- 
tions to  the  old  problems  of  tension  and 
discord  that  have  plagued  mankind  for 
too  long.  

INVESTIGATION    OF    MILITARY 
HOSPITALS 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  one  of  the  most 
ridiculous  things  that  has  come  to  my 
attention  in  some  time.  Recently  a  young 
constituent  of  mine,  a  sergeant  In  the 
U.S.  Army,  lost  one  leg  in  Vietnam  and 
his  other  leg  was  pretty  well  shot  up  by 
shrapnel.  He  was  at  Brooke  Army  Gen- 
eral   Hospital,    and    received    a    30-day 


medical  leave  to  go  home.  His  brother 
picked  him  up  in  a  wheelchair,  and  when 
the  sergeant  got  in  the  car,  his  brother 
folded  up  the  chair  and  drove  off. 

When  they  reached  Houston,  they  re- 
ceived an  urgent  telephone  call  that  his 
leave  had  been  canceled  because  he  had 
carried  off  the  wheelchair. 

After  inquiry  from  my  ofSce.  they  said : 
Well,  we  will  go  ahead  and  let  him  have  his 
leave,  but  the  family  must  ship  the  wheel- 
chair back  to  San  Antonio. 

The  Surgeon  General's  office  here 
said: 

We  have  only  13  wheelchairs  and  we  have 
50   amputees   in    that   hospital   section. 

Do  you  know  that  we  have  over  6.000 
wheelchairs  in  storage,  and  all  they 
needed  to  do  was  to  request  an  addition- 
al shipment?  Today  I  am  demanding  a 
full  investigation,  not  only  of  the  opera- 
tion of  Brooke,  but  of  every  other  hospi- 
tal we  have.  It  is  utterly  ridiculous  when 
a  legless  or  crippled  veteran  home  on 
medical  leave  cannot  have  the  use  of  a 
wheelchair. 

I  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
asking  for  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion: 

September  21.  1967. 

Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  Pentagon. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

I  urge  your  Immediate  investigation  into 
operation  of  service  hospitals  serving  our 
Vietnam  casualties  to  see  they  are  fully 
equipped  to  provide  ultimate  in  care  and 
service.  On  August  29.  officials  at  Brooke 
Army  Hospital,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas, 
cancelled  medical  leave  for  my  constituent 
as  punishment  for  carrying  home  inadvert- 
ently one  of  the  hospital's  wheelchairs.  I  was 
advised  by  surgeon  general's  office  here  the 
hospital  ward  43-A  has  13  wheelchairs  to 
serve  50  amputees.  Defense  Supply  Agency 
advises  me  it  has  In  storage  6,144  new  wheel- 
chairs. 

This  is  a  ridiculous  situation,  and  I  ask 
your  immediate  action  to  see  it  is  corrected 
and  that  legless  veterans  are  provided  wheel- 
chairs for  leave,  if  they  so  desire. 
Respectfully, 

Bob  Casey, 
Representative  in  Congress. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
able to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
yesterday  when  the  House  voted  on  an 
audit  for  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  Had  I  been  present,  I  cer- 
tainly would  have  voted  in  favor  of  this 
provision  of  the  bill,  feeling  that  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  affirm 
that  American  interests  are  being  pro- 
tected. 

WE  MUST  PERSEVERE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  cur  Nation 
is  spending  an  estimated  S24  billion  a 
year  in  Vietnam.  That  is  a  lot  of  money 
by  any  standards.  Many  have  criticized 


this  expenditure  in  a  tiny  country  so 
far  from  the  American  Continent.  V^Tiat 
critics  of  our  policy  in  Vietnam  tend  to 
forget,  however,  is  that  Vietnam  is  a 
strategic  point  in  the  Communist  map  of 
aggression.  If  we  permit  the  Communists 
to  take  over  in  South  Vietnam,  they  will 
not  stop  there.  The  Commumst  appetite 
for  aggression  is  insatiable.  We  must 
therefore  halt  their  march  toward  world 
domination. 

But  the  price  of  freedom  is  high. 
Americans  have  never  been  able  to  econ- 
omize where  the  principles  of  their  her- 
itage are  involved,  and  this  is  no  time 
to  begin.  We  caiinot  stop  now— too  much 
is  at  stake.  We  must  persevere  in 
Vietnam. 

U  N  RESOLUTION  JEOPARDIZES  SEA 
FLOOR  SOVEREIGNTY 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  alarm- 
ing to  learn  that  a  move  is  afoot  in  the 
United  Nations  whereby  the  control  of 
the  ocean  floor  would  be  placed  in  the 
United  Nations.  Word  has  it  that  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  support  this 
idea  whicii  is  contained  in  a  resolution 
introduced  in  the  General  Assembly  by 
Malta 

Several  of  us  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress have  introduced  legislation  which 
urge  that  the  President  instruct  our  U.N. 
Ambassador  to  oppose  this  idea. 

In  executive  meetings,  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Oceanography  has  met 
infoi-mallv  with  representatives  of  the 
White  House  and  the  State  Department. 
The  best  I  have  been  able  to  find  out  is 
that  rather  than  support  the  Malta  res- 
olution, the  United  States  wuU  urge  an 
extensive  study  of  the  proposal,  looking 
toward  guidelines  to  establish  a  basis  of 
development  of  the  resources  under  the 

sea. 

In  other  words,  it  is  clear  that  the 
United  States  is  not  intending  to  oppose 
this  resolution  and  stand  on  article  I  of 
the  1958  Geneva  Convention  which  al- 
ready has  established  ownership  of  coast- 
al states  in  their  Continental  Shelves 
and  also,  mark  this,  ownership  of  the  re- 
sources beyond  to  whatever  depth  a  na- 
tion could  develop  those  resources. 

In  other  words,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seabed  adjacent  to  each  coastal  nation 
imder  international  agreement,  approved 
by  members  of  the  United  Nations,  is  al- 
ready vested  in  eacii  adjacent  coastal 
nation. 

This  ownership  is  threatened.  And, 
thereby,  owmership  of  energ>'-producing 
fuels,  metals,  and  resources  such  as  oil. 
uranium,  magnesium,  gold,  and  other 
valuable  and  needed  minerals  would  ac- 
crue to  the  U.N. 

In  my  opinion,  legally,  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  full  Congress— both  the 
House  and  the  Senate— can  American 
property  or  sovereignty  be  given  away. 
And,  I  do  not  think  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  ever  ap- 
prove    of     this     unwise     scheme.     But 
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through  the  United  Nations  there  is  no 
telling  what  disposition  would  be  made 
of  our  marine  resources. 


SUBSIDIZED  SECOND-  AND  THIRD- 
CLASS  MAIL 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Greorgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  House  Post  OEQce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  concluded 
discussion  on  the  postal  rates  bill.  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  during  this  discus- 
sion, a  truth-in-mailing  amendment, 
which  failed  to  carry  by  one  vote  I  will 
offer  this  same  amendment  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  when  the  bill  is  taken  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  public  is 
entitled  to  know  the  true  facts  about  our 
mail  matter.  This  amendment,  when  of- 
fered, will  simply  provide  that  each  per- 
son who  receives  a  rate  subsidy  in  sending 
out  his  mail  must  disclose  this  on  the 
envelope.  For  example,  on  junk  mail,  the 
third-class  mail,  he  would  have  to  state 
up  in  the  corner,  "Third-Cla^s  Mail,  Sub- 
sidized 17.2  percent."  Second-class  mail 
as  an  average  would  have  to  state  "Sec- 
ond-Class Mail,  Subsidized  72.2  percent." 

The  American  public  is  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  newspapers  and  magazines  have 
such  a  tremendous  subsidy  in  mail  mat- 
ter. These  people  have  editorially  criti- 
cized the  third-class  mailers  and  so- 
called  junk  mail  in  numerous  instances. 
I  feel  the  public  is  entitled  to  the  true 
facts,  and  this  should  be  disclosed  on 
every  piece  of  mail. 


REVISION  OF  DRAFT  LAW 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  praise  our  young  men  in  Vietnam. 
They  are  the  bravest  and  finest  that 
e'er  "the  sun  shown  on. 

I  have  supported  them  and  will  con- 
tinue to  support  our  men  in  the  armed 
services  wherever  they  are.  It  is  unfair 
that  the  majority  of  these  young  men 
come  from  the  poor,  who  are  relatively 
inarticulate  and  cannot  well  speak  up  for 
themselves.  I  have  heard  no  voice  raised 
on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  revision  of  the 
present  draft  laws  so  that  all  our  young 
men,  rich  or  poor,  black  or  white,  are 
given  the  same  chance.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  this  law  Is  revised  to  apply  equita- 
bly to  all  and  the  sons  of  the  affluent 
members  of  the  great  society  are  drafted, 
a  wailing  cry  of  such  intensity  will  be 
generated  that  it  will  pierce  even  the 
thick  walls  of  the  White  House.  Then 
this  unfortunate,  inexcusable  war  will 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  S.  676,  AMENDMENT  OF 
UNTTED  STATES  CODE  TO  PRO- 
HIBIT OBSTRUCTION  OF  CRIMI- 
NAL INVESTIGATIONS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TOMORROW 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  have  until  midnight  to- 
morrow to  file  its  report  on  S.  676,  to 
amend  chapter  73,  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  prohibit  the  obstruction  of 
criminal  investigations  of  the  Ur^lted 
States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  RE- 
PORTS UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TO- 
NIGHT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  iH.R.  9547)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
Amencan  Development  Bank  Act  to 
authorize  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate in  an  increase  in  the  i-esources  of 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

CONFERENCE    REPORT    (H.    REPT.    NO.    650) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9547)  to  amend  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  an  Increase  in  the 
resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  That  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  Act  (22  U.S.C.  283-283k) 
is  amended  by  renumbering  section  14  there- 
of as  section  15  arid  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion 14,  as  follows: 

"AtrriT 
"  'Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  Instruct  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Director  to  propose  the  establishment 
by  the  Board  of  Executive  Directors  of  a  pro- 
gram of  selective  but  continuing  Independ- 
ent and  comprehensive  audit  of  the  Inter- 
.■\merlcan  Development  Bank,  In  accordance 
with  such  terms  of  reference  as  the  Board  of 
Executive  Directors  Itself  (or  through  a  sub- 
committee), may  prescribe.  Such  proposal 
shall  provide  that  the  audit  reports  be  sub- 


mitted to  the  Board  of  Executive  Directors 
and  to  the  Board  of  Governors. 

"'(b)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  prepare  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  the  scope  of  the  audit  and 
the  auditing  and  reporting  standards  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States  Executive  Di- 
rector In  assisting  In  the  formulation  of  the 
terms  of  reference. 

•'  '(C)  The  reports  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies  to  the  Congress  shall  Include, 
among  other  things,  an  appraisal  of  the  etlec- 
tiveness  of  the  implementation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  loans  made  by  the  Bank  based 
upon  the  audit  reports.  The  Comptroller 
General  shall  periodically  review  the  reports 
of  audit  and  findings  issued  and  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Congress 
any  suggestions  he  might  have  in  improving 
the  scope  of  the  audit  or  auditing  and  re- 
porting standards  of  the  independent  audit- 
ing firm,  group,  or  stsff." 

"Sec.  2.  The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  16  at  the  end  thereof: 

"  'Sec.  16.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  Is  hereby  authorized  to  vote  In 
favor  of  the  resolution  entitled  "Increase  of 
SI. 200.000, 000  In  Resourres  of  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  proposed  by  the  Governors 
at  their  annual  meeting  in  April  1967  and 
now  pending  before  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Bank  Upon  the  adoption  of  such  res- 
olution, the  United  States  Governor  Is  au- 
thorized to  agree,  en  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  to  pay  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Oper- 
ations of  the  Bank,  the  sum  of  $900,000,000, 
in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  such  resolution,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  further  condition  that  In  consid- 
eration of  the  United  Stiites  ba!ance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  any  local  cost  financing,  by 
project  or  otherwise,  with  the  funds  author- 
ized under  this  section  be  held  to  the  mini- 
mum possible  level-  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernor is  also  authorized  to  vote  In  favor  of 
the  amendment  to  .\nnex  C  of  the  agree- 
ment, now  pending  before  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Bank,  to  modify  the  procedure 
employed  In  the  election  of  Executive  Direc- 
tors. 

"'(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
for  the  United  States  share  in  the  Increase 
In  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations of  the  Bank,  the  sum  of  $900,000,000. 

"'(C)  The  voting  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  exercised  for  the  purpose 
of  disapproving  any  loan  which  might  assist 
the  recipient  country  directly  or  indirectly  to 
acquire  sophisticated  or  heavy  military 
equipment."  " 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Wright  P.^T^I.^^I, 
Abr.^ham  J.  MrLTER, 
William  A.  Barrett, 

LEO-.-OR    K.    St'LLIVAN, 

Henry  S.  Reuss. 
Thomas  L    Ashley. 
William  B.  Wionall, 
Seymoitr  Halpern, 
.Albert  W.  Johnson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
j  w.  fulbright, 
John  Sparkman, 
Mike  Mansfield. 

BOLTIKE    B.    HICKENLOOPER, 

George  D.  Aiken, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9547)  to  amend 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act 
to  authorize  the  United  States  to  participate 
In  an  Increase  In  the  resources  of  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  and  for  other  pur- 
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poses,  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended 
In  the  accompanying  conference  report. 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  sub- 
stitute amendment.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both 
the  House  bUl  and  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
included  in  the  Senate  amendment  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  instruct 
the  U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  to  propose  the 
establisl^ment  of  a  program  of  selective  but 
continuing  independent  and  comprehensive 
audit  of  the  Bank,  with  the  scope  of  the 
audit  and  the  auditing  and  reporting  stand- 
ards being  prepared  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  "by  the  Comptroller  General,  who 
would  periodically  review  the  audit  reports 
and  report  to  the"  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Congress  any  suggestions  he  might 
have  to  improve  the  scope  of  the  audit  or  the 
auditing  and  reporting  standards  used.  The 
conference  substitute  contains  the  House 
provision. 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
both  contained  a  provision  authorizing  the 
U.S.  Governor  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopmeiit  Bank  to  vote  In  favor  of  the  pend- 
ing resolution  entitled  "Increase  of  $1,200.- 
000,000.  in  Resources  of  Fund  for  Special 
Operations.  '  and  (upon  the  adoption  of  such 
resolution)  to  agree  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  to  the  Banks  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  the  sum  of  $900,000,000  in  accord- 
ance with  such  resolution.  The  House  bill 
made  the  payment  of  S900.000.000  subject  to 
the  further  condition  (not  Imposed  by  the 
Senate  amendment)  that  In  consideration  of 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit  any 
local  cost  financing  with  the  funds  so  au- 
thorized be  held  to  the  minimum  possible 
level.  The  conference  substitute  contains  the 
House  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  included  In  the  House  bill  direct- 
ing that  the  U.S.  voting  power  In  the  Bank 
be  exercised   to  disapprove  any  loan  which 
might  assist  the  recipient  countr>-  directly  or 
Indirectly  in  acquiring  sophisticated  or  heavy 
military    equipment.    The    conference    sub- 
Etltute'contains  the  Senate  provision. 
Wright  Patman, 
Abraham  J.  MrLTER. 
William  A.  Barrett. 
Leonor  K.   Sullivan. 
Henry  S   Reuss, 
Thomas  L.  Ashley, 
William  B.  Widnall. 
Seymour  Halpern. 
Albert  W.   Johnson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  9547)  to  amend  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act 
to  authorize  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of 
the  F\ind  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentleman 
please  explain  briefly  what  happened  in 
the  conference? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  This  is  the  bill  that 
has  been  before  the  House  on  several  oc- 
casions recently.  Yesterday  we  had  a 
vote  on  the  Selden  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.    PATMAN.   The   vote   was   over- 


whelming in  favor  of  recommitting  the 
bill. 

This  morning  the  Senate  conferees 
receded.  The  conference  report,  of  course, 
is  exactly  the  way  the  House  wants  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  gentleman  was 
not  exactly  correct  yesterday  when  he 
said  the  Senate  was  so  adamant  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  were,  up  until 
this  morning. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  were  adamant 
until  this  morning. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  heard  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  only  yesterday  afternoon  how- 
adamant  the  Senate  was  on  this  provi- 
sion in  the  bill.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
I  am  delighted  the  other  body  has  ac- 
cepted the  House  version.  Tlie  House 
should  take  the  firm  action  it  did  yester- 
day more  often. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    PAT^LAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
Mr.   WIDNALL.     Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent   to  extend   my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  I  vigorously  opposed  the  Selden 
amendment  during  yesterday's  debate,  I 
accepted  the  overwhelming  House  vote 
and  signed  the  conference  report.  Not 
wanting  to  be  a  poor  loser,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama for  achieving  what  he  set  out  to 
do.  I  know  he  was  sincere  in  his  effort 
and  had  what  he  thought  to  be  sufficient 
reason  for  requesting  the  new  audit  au- 
thority for  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

What  disturbs  me.  however,  is  that  the 
Johnson  administration  apparently  was 
in  full  accord  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  It  had  the  full  blessing  of 
the  TreasuiT  Department. 

Make  no  mistake  about,  the  new  audit 
authority  will  cause  mi.'^understanding 
and  perhaps  even  a  crisis  in  United 
States-Latin  American  relations.  While 
the  U.S.  Director  to  the  Bank  is  merely 
required  to  bring  this  congres.sional  re- 
quest before  the  Board  of  the  Bank,  we 
should  all  recognize  what  the  congres- 
sional reaction  would  be  if  the  Bank  and 
the  other  member  nations  refused  to  go 
along  with  this  new  auditing  require- 
ment. And  although  the  GAO  itself 
would  not  conduct  these  audits,  they  will 
be  performed  under  ground  rules  laid 
out  by  the  GAO  and  they  will  be  reviewed 
and  reported  on  by  the  GAO. 


These  audits  will  not  be  directed  solelj' 
to  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  but 
to  all  mternal  management  procedures 
of  the  Bank  including  those  governing 
funds  contributed  by  foreign  nations. 

Latin  Americans  can  ask  with  justifica- 
tion why  their  Bank  has  been  the  first 
to  be  singled  out  for  this  treatment;  why 
their  Bank  has  been  singled  out  for  a 
resounding  vote  of  "no  confidence"  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  as  well  as  by  the  John- 
son administration. 

If  this  amendment  was  approved  by 
the  administration  for  tactical  reasons, 
a  grave  error  in  judgment  has  been  com- 
mitted. For  those  who  yearn  for  complete 
control  and  auditing  procedures  of  U.S. 
development  assistance,  we  had  better 
make  up  our  minds  that  the  only  way 
we  can  achieve  that  goal  is  to  revert  back 
to  straight  bilateral  foreign  aid  giveaway 
programs. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMISSION  ON  OBSCENITY  AND 
PORNOGRAPHY 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  'S.  188)  creating 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mission on  Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters 
and  Materials,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendments,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  engrossed  amendment  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  insert: 

"finding  of  fact  and  declaration  of  policy 
"Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
traffic  in  obscenity  and  pornography  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  national  concern.  The  problem,  how- 
ever. Is  not  one  which  can  be  solved  at  any 
one  level  of  government.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  investigate 
the  gravity  of  this  situation  and  to  determine 
whether  such  materials  are  harmful  to  the 
public,  and  particularly  to  minors,  and 
whether  more  effective  methods  should  be 
devised  to  control  the  transmission  of  such 
materials.  The  State  and  local  governments 
have  an  equal  re.-iponslblllty  In  the  exer- 
cise of  their  regulatory  powers  and  any  at- 
tempts to  control  this  transmission  should  be 
a  coordinated  effort  at  the  various  govern- 
mental levels.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  establish  an  advisory  commission  whoee 
purpose  shall  be,  after  a  thorough  study 
which  shall  Include  a  study  of  the  casual 
relationship  of  such  materials  to  antisocial 
behavior,  to  recommend  advisable,  appro- 
priate, effective,  and  constitutional  means  to 
deal  effectively  with  such  traffic  In  obscenity 
and  pornography. 

"commission  on  obscenity  and  pornography 
"Sec.  2.  (a)  Establishment. — For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  there  is  hereby  created  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission") ,  whose  members  shall  In- 
clude persons  having  expert  knowledge  In  the 
fields  of  obscenity  and  antisocial  behavior. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  psychiatrists,  so- 
ciologists,   psychologists,   criminologists,   ju- 
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rlsts,  lawyers,  and  others  from  organizations 
and  professions  who  have  special  and  prac- 
tical competence  or  experience  with  respect 
to  obscenity  laws  and  their  application  to 
Juveniles. 

•(b)  Membership  or  the  Commission. — 
The  ComnUsslon  shall  be  composed  of  eight- 
een members,  appointed  by  the  President. 

"(c)  Vacancies. — Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by 
the  President. 

"(d)  Oecanization  or  Commission. — The 
Commission  shall  elect  a  Chairman  and  a 
Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its  members. 

"let  Quorum. — Ten  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  five 
members  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  testimony  or  Interrogating  wit- 
nesses. 

"COMPENSATION    OF    MEMBERS    OF    THE 
COMMISSION 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Members  Employed  by  United 
States. — Members  of  the  Comml-sslon  who  are 
ofncers  or  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  serve  without  compensation  In 
addition  to  that  received  for  their  services  as 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States; 
but  they  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  In- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service    employed    Intermittently. 

"lb)  Other  Members. — Members  of  the 
Comml.=slon  who  are  net  officers  or  full-time 
employees  of  the  United  States  shall  each 
receive  $75  per  diem  when  engaeied  In  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission.  In  addition,  they  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In 
lieu  oX  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

"STAFF    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

"Sec.  4  Such  personnel  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  may  be  appointed  by  the 
Commission  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subtitle  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

"OITIES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Investigation  and  Recommen- 
dations.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission— 

"(1)  with  the  aid  of  leading  constitutional 
law  authorities,  to  analyze  the  laws  pertain- 
ing to  Che  control  of  obscenity  and  pornog- 
raphy: and  to  evaluate  and  recommend  defi- 
nitions of  obscenity  and  pornogrnphy. 

"(2  I  to  ascertain  the  methods  employed  In 
the  distribution  of  obscene  and  pornographic 
materials  and  to  explore  the  nature  and 
volume  of  trafHc  In  such  materials: 

'(3>  to  study  the  effect  of  obscenity  and 
pornography  upon  the  public,  and  particu- 
larly minors,  and  Its  relationship  to  crime 
and  other  antisocial  behavior;   and 

"(4)  to  recommend  such  legislative,  ad- 
ministrative, or  other  advisable  and  appropri- 
ate action  as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary to  regulate  effectively  the  flow  of  such 
traffic,  without  In  any  way  Interfering  with 
constitutional    rights. 

"(b)  Report. — The  Commission  shall  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  Its  findings 
and  recommendations  as  soon  as  practicable 
and  In  no  event  later  than  January  31.  1970. 
The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  ten  days 
following  the  submission  of  Its  final  report. 

"powers  of  the  commission 
"Sec.  6.  (a)  Hearings  and  Sessions — The 
Commission  or,  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission,  any  committee  thereof,  may.  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  bold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act 


at  such  times  and  such  places  within  the 
United  States  as  the  Commission  or  such 
committee  may  deem  advisable. 

"lb)  Consultation. — In  carrying  out  Its 
duties  under  the  Act.  the  Commission  shall 
consult  with  other  Federal  agencies,  Gover- 
nors, attorneys  general,  and  other  represen- 
tatives of  State  and  local  government  and 
private  organizations  to  the  extent  feasible. 

■■|c)  Obtaining  Official  Data. — The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  ofBce.  Independent  es- 
tablishment, or  Instrumentality,  Informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  and  each  such 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, office,  establishment,  or  Instrumental- 
ity is  authorized  and  directed,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law,  to  furnish  such  informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  di- 
rectly to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made 
by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

"(d)  Obtaining  Scientific  Data. — For  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  necessary  scientific 
data  and  Information  the  Commission  may 
make  contracts  with  universities,  research 
Institutions,  foundations,  laboratories,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  competent  public  or  private 
agencies  to  conduct  research  on  the  causal 
relationship  of  obscene  material  and  antiso- 
cial behavior.  For  such  purpose,  the  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  obtain  the  services 
of  exf>erts  and  consultants  In  accordance  with 
section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code." 

Mr.  DANIELS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment).  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reser\'ing 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
one  quick  question  of  the  gentleman. 

Are  all  amendments  germane  to  this 
bill? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  They  are,  sir. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  188.  a  bill  creating  a  Com- 
mission on  Obscenity  and  Pornography. 

Before  proceeding.  I  wish  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  esteemed  and  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  the  Honorable 
K.\RL  E.  MuNDT,  who  was  the  author  of 
this  bill  in  the  other  body. 

For  many  years.  Senator  Mundt  has 
labored,  untiringly,  to  have  the  provi- 
sions embodied  in  S.  188  enacted  into 
law.  On  two  separate  occasions,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
testified  before  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  concerning  the  subject 
matter  of  S.  188.  In  both  instances.  Sen- 
ator MuNDT's  views  were  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  know  many  Americans  share  my 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  Senator 
Mundt  for  his  outstanding  efforts  in 
guiding  this  important  legislation 
through  the  Senate. 

The  production  and  dissemination  of 
pornographic  material  has  become  a 
multibillion-dollar  business.  The  pur- 
veyors of  hard-core  pornography  have 
grown  so  bold  in  recent  years  that 
knowledgeable  authorities  have  testified 


the  growth  of  tliis  smut-peddling  thieat- 
ens  the  moral  fiber  of  our  entire  society 
in  general — and  our  vei-y  young  people 
in  particular.  Such  threats  must  not  be 
ignored. 

America's  consideration  for  the  sacred 
rights  of  free  expression  for  the  indi- 
vidual, has  made  the  responsibility  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  obscenity 
and  pornography  both  difficult  and  com- 
plex. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  formulating  a  satisfactory 
definition  of  "pornograpiiy."  That  is  why 
the  enactment  of  S.  188,  at  this  time,  is 
imperative. 

The  bill  H.R.  10347— passed  by  the 
House  as  S.  188 — has  now  been  returned 
to  us  for  final  acceptance.  The  changes 
in  the  bill  as  it  was  passed  in  tiie  Senate 
on  September  20,  are  very  minor  in  na- 
ture. 

S.  188  now  increases  the  membenship 
of  the  Commission  from  16  to  18  mem- 
bers, and  provides  that  all  appointments 
shall  be  made  exclusively  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

S.  188  also  states,  now,  as  a  declara- 
tion of  policy,  that,  "the  State  and  local 
governments  have  an  equal  responsibility 
in  the  exercise  of  their  rey:u!atory 
powers,  and  any  attempts  to  control  this 
transmission  should  be  a  coordinated  ef- 
fort at  the  various  governmental  levels." 

Another  change  spells  out  that  the 
membership  of  the  Commission  should 
not  be  limited  to  psychiatrists,  sociolo- 
gists, psychologists,  criminologists,  jur- 
ists, lawyers,  but  should  extend  to  "others 
from  organizations  and  professions,  who 
have  special  and  practical  competence 
and  experience  with  respect  to  obscenity 
laws  and  their  application." 

Finally,  a  quorum  shall  consist  of  ten 
members,  instead  of  nine. 

In  every  other  respect,  S.  188  is  iden- 
tical to  H.R.  10347,  pa.ssed  unanimously 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Aug- 
ust 7,  1967. 

S.  188  provides  that  an  AdvisoiT  Com- 
mission be  established,  whose  purpose 
shall  be,  after  a  thorough  study,  to  rec- 
ommend effective,  advisable  and  appro- 
priate means  for  dealing  with  the  rising 
wave  of  pornography. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  have  always  op- 
posed legislative  efforts  to  eliminate  the 
evil  of  pornography  by  paying  the  price 
of  suppression  of  individual  liberty.  I  can 
assure  you.  that  this  bill  will  attack  the 
problems  of  pornography,  and  still  vig- 
orously guard  our  most  sacred  consti- 
tutional rights. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wi.scon.sin  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  adoption  by  this  body  of 
the  conference  report  on  S.  188  is  sound 
and  I  am  pleased  that  this  action  has 
been  taken.  I  support  the  conference  re- 
port and  believe  the  amendments  will 
strengthen  this  Commission  In  its  work. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  for  his  work  on 
this  matter  and  the  cooperation  which 
has  taken  place  between  the  gentleman 
and  Members  of  the  other  body.  I  trust 
the  President  will  promptly  sign  the 
legislation  and  forthwith  proceed  to 
search  for  the  high-caliber  people  who 
will  be  required  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  legislation. 

There  is  much  that  needs  to  be  done 
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and  much  which  must  be  considered  in 
this  complex  area  and  I  hope  no  lime 
will  be  lost  in  proceeding. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  support  this  conference  re- 
port as  I  supported  the  original  bill,  and 
I  commend  the  House  and  the  Senate  for 
passing  this  much-needed  legislation. 

I  first  introduced  legislation  to  ac- 
complish this  in  the  87th  Congress  and 
in  each  succeeding  Congress  thereafter. 
However,  under  the  former  chairman  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  no 
hearings  were  held,  but  we  have  now 
finally  brought  this  much  needed  legis- 
lation to  a  conclusion.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment our  distinguished  colleague  and 
my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels],  for  bringing  us 
this  tool  in  the  fight  against  obscenity 
and  pornography  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  have  been  very  much  concerned  with 
this  problem  during  the  11  years  I  have 
served  in  the  Congress,  and  a  member 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, together  with  other  members  of 
that  committee,  have  held  hearings  on 
this  problem  on  the  west  coast,  the  east 
coast,  in  the  Gulf  States,  the  Middle 
West,  and  in  cities  in  other  areas,  in- 
cluding Washington,  D.C.  These  hear- 
ings were  held  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  learning  the  depth  of  this  problem  and 
determining  what  the  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee could  do  so  far  as  halting  the  flow 
of  this  material  through  the  U.S.  mails. 
As  a  result  of  our  studies  I  began  con- 
.<;ultations  with  constitutional  lawyers 
and  eventually  arrived  at  a  very  effec- 
tive means  of  attacking  this  problem  so 
far  as  the  use  of  the  U.S.  mails  is  con- 
cerned. This  is  the  legislation  which 
passed  the  House  in  the  88th  Congress 
and  the  89th  Congress  overwhelmingly 
but  did  not  become  law  because  of  in- 
action by  the  other  body.  However,  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  particular  approach  to 
this  problem  will  become  law  during  the 
90th  Congress,  as  today  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
voted  to  include  my  legislation  in  the 
postal  rate  bill. 

Millions  of  parents  are  disturbed  with 
the  unsolicited  mailings  that  have  come 
into  their  homes  addressed  to  their 
minor  children,  advertising  sexually  pro- 
vocative materials  and  other  unsolicited 
mailings  in  the  field  of  obscene  and  por- 
nographic literature.  The  bill  which 
passed  the  House  in  the  88th  and  89th 
Congresses  and  which  is  now  part  of 
the  postal  rate  bill  empowers  the  parent, 
should  he  or  his  minor  child  receive  un- 
.solicited  maihngs  of  an  obscene  or  .sex- 
ually provocative  nature,  to  request  that 
the  Postmaster  General  notify  the  mailer 
that  he  is  to  remove  the  parent's  or 
minor  child's  name  from  his  mailing  list 
and  all  other  such  mailing  lists  under  his 
control,  whether  they  are  his  sole  pos- 
session or  rented  or  leased  or  in  any  way 
u.sed  to  send  such  mailings  into  a  home 
as  an  invasion  of  privacy.  Having  noti- 
fied the  Postmaster  General  that  he 
v.ishes  his  name  to  be  deleted  and  no 
further  mailings  made,  the  sender  is  so 
notified  and  if  a  further  mailing  is  re- 
ceived, machinery  is  set  into  motion 
whereby  the  Postmaster  General  may 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. The  Justice  Department  shall  In 


turn  present  the  matter  to  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict court,  asking  for  a  cease-and-desist 
order  against  the  sender.  Should  the 
sender  again  mail  such  material  into  the 
home,  he  would  be  subject  to  a  contempt 
of  court  penalty. 

This  is  just  a  bare  outline  of  the  rami- 
fications of  this  legislation.  It  will  be  dis- 
cussed more  fully  when  the  postal  rate 
bill  comes  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  action. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  that  the  House  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the   bill    S.    188. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
SEPTEMBER  22 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have 
until  midnight  September  22  to  file  cer- 
tain reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


given  hard-line  Communist  forces 
throughout  the  world  who  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  violent  change  by  subtle  but 
brutaf  "wars  of  national  liberation." 
Their  appetite  for  aggression  will  be 
whetted.  As  President  Johnson  has 
stated: 

If  we  allow  the  Communists  to  win  In  Viet- 
nam, it  will  become  easier  and  more  appetiz- 
ing for  them  to  take  over  other  countries. 

Second,  decades  of  conflict  in  the  de- 
veloping world  will  likely  be  ushered  in. 
with  the  ever-present  danger  of  nuclear 
confrontation.  As  Marshal  Lin  Piao 
proclaimed : 

The  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
will  see  that  what  the  Vietnamese  (Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese)  can  do.  they  can  do. 
too. 

Third,  with  the  decline  of  American 
prestige  and  influence  in  Asia  which 
would  be  certain  to  follow  a  Commuiiist 
victory,  the  independence  of  Laos.  Cam- 
bodia. Thailand,  and  the  Indian  subcon- 
tinent would  be  jeopardized  by  a  reas- 
sured China. 

Last.  America  would  betray  her  own 
ideal  that  freedom-loving  people  have 
the  right  to  make  their  own  destiny. 

America  cannot  live  as  an  island  of 
freedom  in  what  would  become  a  sea  of 
aggression.  Freedom  is  indivisible 
throughout  the  world— if  South  Vietnam 
is  denied  her  freedom,  ours  too  is  threat- 
ened. We  must,  in  the  light  of  these  un- 
acceptable alternatives,  support  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  continuing  attempt  to  bring 
an  honorable  peace  to  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSING.  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CLTRRENCY.  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  while  the 
House  is  in  session  today  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WE     MUST     SUPPORT     PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON'S  VIETNAM  POLICY 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  critics  of 
President  Johnson's  Vietnam  policies 
should  consider  the  terrible  costs  of 
breaching  our  commitment  there. 

First,   an   enormous  impetus   will  be 


AUTHORIZING  FL^-DS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL 
CONDUCT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
iRept.  No.  651)  on  the  resolution  <H. 
Res.  871 »  authorizing  funds  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 418.  and  ask  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  871 

Resolved.  That,  effective  April  13.  1967. 
in  carrying  out  Its  duties  during  the 
Ninetieth  Congress,  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  Is  authorized  to  In- 
cur such  expenses  (not  in  excess  of  $10,000) 
as  it  deems  advisable.  Such  expenses  shall  be 
pi'd  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  and  approved  by 
such  committee,  and  signed  by  the  chairman 

thereof. 

Sec  2  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  jlelding 
to  me  at  this  point.  However,  it  strikes 
me  that  this  is  an  unusual  request.  I  will 
ask  the  gentleman  if  there  are  copies  of 
the  resolution  available  to  the  Members. 
I  can  find  none  at  the  desk. 

I  would  further  like  to  ask  the  dlstin- 
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gulshed  gentleman  from  Maryland  if 
this  resolution  is  not  unusual  in  tiiat  it 
is  for  an  ad  hoc  committee  or  a  special 
committee  of  the  House  Members  them- 
selves? Would  the  gentleman  explain  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  why  it  is 
necessary,  at  this  late  date,  in  the  efforts 
of  this  committee  to  produce  rules  of 
conduct,  to  come  In  here  and  ask  for  ad- 
ditional funding? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  is  a  newly  formed 
standing  committee  of  the  House.  This 
is  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Con- 
duct, otherwise  known  as  the  'Ethics 
Committee."  requesting  funds  for  con- 
sultant fees,  travel  of  witnesses,  the  pur- 
chase of  periodicals,  publications,  the 
rental  of  equipment,  telephone  service, 
and  other  expenses.  Ever*  House  com- 
mittee has  been  authorized  funds. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  will  yield  further: 
first,  he  makes  my  query  more  timely  and 
valid:  second,  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee has  a  telephone  and  other  allow- 
ances of  his  own.  Finally  this  is  not 
a  particularly  new  committee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land will  yield  further,  it  has  been  in 
effect  as  is  reflected  by  the  resolution  it- 
self— now  that  I  have  a  copy  of  it — 
since  April  13.  1967.  In  other  words,  this 
is  a  retroactive  resolution. 

Further,  just  which  Standards  and 
Ethics  Committee  of  the  House  is  this 
for?  Is  this  for  the  one  headed  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Price],  which  was  appointed  as  a 
special  committee  of  the  House  itself,  or 
is  this  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  that 
handled  a  certain  case  during  the  in- 
terim between  the  last  Congress  and  this 
one:  and  what  is  the  need  in  addition  to 
that  stated  herein? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  is  a  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Conduct.  It  is  a  standing 
committee  of  the  House.  It  is  headed  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Price],  and  the  ranking 
Republican  committee  member  is  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HalleckI. 

For  one  thing,  the  staff  which  is  pres- 
ently engaged  in  committee  activities  has 
need  for  funds  for  the  payment  for  long- 
distance telephone  calls.  There  are  no 
expenses  involved  other  than  for  the 
operations  in  connection  with  this  stand- 
ing committee.  This  in  my  opinion  repre- 
sents a  very  modest  request. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  mean  to  advise  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  this  is 
the  first  request  for  expenses  that  this 
committee  has  made?  In  other  words, 
the  committee  does  have  a  staff  and  in 
addition  thereto  there  are  representa- 
tives of  the  committee  which  have  con- 
duced certain  investigations  in  various 
States  of  the  Union? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  That  is  correct,  except 
that  this  committee  is  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  not  a  select  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  y-leld? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Halleck]. 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all,  I  do  not  know  why  the  characteriza- 
tion of  this  committee  as  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee. It  was  created  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Congress,  a  resolution  adopted  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  a 
committee  of  this  Congress — as  a  stand- 
ing committee.  We  have  been  working  at 
the  job.  It  is  my  opinion  that  no  member 
of  the  committee  sought  the  job.  I  know 
I  did  not.  However,  we  do  have  four  peo- 
ple on  the  staff,  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  and  we  could  have 
had  10.  However,  we  are  not  going  to 
start  out  on  this  committee  by  spending 
a  whole  lot  of  money.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  thought  this  was  a  ver>'  small  re- 
quest to  make.  However,  certainly,  the 
"Ethics  Committee"  is  not  going  to  start 
off  by  spending  a  whole  lot  of  money  that 
does  not  need  to  be  spent. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Halleck].  But  based  upon  the  fact 
of  the  resolution  not  being  available 
prior  to  its  consideration,  it  is  not  ap- 
parent to  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  other  duly-elected  representatives  of 
their  districts,  whether  or  not  there  has 
been  a  prior  allocation.  In  fact,  if  you 
have  four  counsel  or  assistants  and  if 
they  have  not  been  paid  since  April,  just 
what  is  the  situation,  and  is  this  to  be 
considered  as  retroactive? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  As  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House  a  staff  allowance  is 
automatic.  Each  standing  committee  un- 
der the  rules  is  authorized  four  profes- 
sional and  six  clerical  employees.  The 
salaries  of  these  employees  are  paid  from 
funds  appropriated  for  all  standing  com- 
mittee staff  personnel.  Thus,  the  salaries 
of  the  employees  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Conduct  are  not  involved 
in  this  lesolution. 

There  has  been  no  prior  appropriation 
of  funds  for  this  committee.  The  funds 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  871 
would  be  retroactive  to  April  13,  1967, 
the  date  the  committee  was  established. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  that  this  is  now  a  regular  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House  we  are 
entitled  to  four  professional  people  and 
six  clerical  people.  We  have,  however,  not 
reached  nearly  this  point.  We  have  four 
employees.  But  we  do  not  have  any  allow- 
ance for  telephone  or  telegraph  or  any 
other  facilities  that  we  might  need  that 
are  not  included  in  the  regular  con- 
tingency fund:  we  have  none  of  this. 
We  do  have  a  stationery  allowance,  of 
course. 

I  might  say  as  far  as  telegraph  and 
telephone  calls,  and  there  have  been  a 
considerable  number  of  them.  I  have 
been  permitting  those  to  be  made  out  of 
mv  own  office  use.  The  committee  also 


occasionally  will  need  consultants.  We 
sometimes,  when  we  request  people  to 
come  from  a  great  distance'  to  testify, 
may  need  to  pay  transportation.  We  have 
no  funds  with  which  to  do  that  now. 

Mr.  HAT  J..  And  this  resolution,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  will  pro- 
vide that?  Does  it  include  the  going  rate 
for  per  diems,  plus  travel  expense? 

Mr,  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  What  is  this  steering  com- 
mittee of  the  standing  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Ethics  and  Conduct  of 
the  House,  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  referred,  that  has  been  paid 
for  out  of  what  funds  until  this  authori- 
zation was  made?  What  has  been  accom- 
plished to  date? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  That  is  a  standing  com- 
mittee which  automatically  is  allowed  to 
have  four  professional  employees  and  six 
staff  employees.  This  is  the  first  appro- 
priation they  have  asked  for. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then  the  gentleman's  ref- 
erence formerly  to  a  "steering  commit- 
tee" was  an  erroneous  reference? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  If  I  said  steering  com- 
mitee,  I  was  in  error. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  believe  under  the  cir- 
cumstances this  is  a  modest  amount. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  RECORD  ON 
CRIME  CONTROL 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  hearing  charges  lately  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  that  President 
Johnson  is  bein.s  "soft  on  crime"  and  of 
"belatedly  berating"  riot  agitators. 

These  false  and  malicious  charges 
represent  a  blatant  and  ill-conceived 
partisan  attempt  to  capitalize  politically 
on  the  tragic  events  of  this  summer. 

The  record  shows  that  President  John- 
son has  initiated  more  bold  and  imag- 
inative approaches  to  crime  control  than 
any  other  President  in  our  histon'. 

The  President  has  .sent  to  Congress 
three  major  messages  on  crime  control, 
established  no  fewer  than  four  Presiden- 
tial commissions  to  study  new  methods 
of  law  enforcement.  con\ict  rehabilita- 
tion, revision  of  Federal  criminal  stat- 
utes, and  to  find  the  answers  to  the 
summertime  rioting  in  our  cities. 

He  has  initiated  legislation  to  provide 
Federal  grants  to  help  local  police  de- 
partments find  new  approaches  to  law 
enforcement:  legislation  to  help  drug  ad- 
dicts, once  cured  to  stay  cured:  and  leg- 
islation to  help  parolees  return  to  society 
as  responsible  citizens. 

At  present,  this  Congress  is  consider- 
ing two  administration  proposals  of  un- 
precedented scope  and  importance  to 
control  crime:  The  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  and  the  gun  control 
bill. 
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This  Is  not  the  record  of  a  President 
who  Is  "soft  on  crime." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  also  know  that  the 
roots  of  crime  cannot  be  separated  from 
social  Injustice,  unemployment,  Inade- 
quate housing  and  education. 

Here,  too,  the  record  Is  clear :  It  shows 
which  President  and  which  party  has 
worked  unceasingly  to  eradicate  the  in- 
justices and  Inequities  in  our  society  that 
lead  to  crime — and  which  party,  by  its 
Indifference  and  obstruction,  perpet- 
uates the  root  causes  of  frustration  and 
anger  that  lead  to  criminal  behavior. 

We  Democrats  stand  proudly  on  our 
record  of  accomplishment.  And  this  is 
the  record  we  shall  take  to  the  people  in 
1968.  

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  missed  the  rollcall  No.  267  on  the 
Mental  Retardation  Act.  I  have  long  sup- 
ported that  bill.  I  supported  it  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and,  of  course, 
would  have  voted  for  it  had  I  been  here. 


HALL  OF  FAME  FOR  MEDAL  OF 
HONOR  HOLDERS 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  every 
community  throughout  this  land  there 
are  heroes  of  American  wars,  past  and 
present,  but  armed  conflict  requires  such 
courage  on  the  part  of  all  who  face  the 
enemy  that  only  an  infinitesimal  few  are 
honored  with  the  gratitude  and  the 
lasting  recognition  they  richly  deserve. 
A  Medal  of  Honor  Hall  of  Fame  would 
stand  not  only  as  a  tribute  to  those  700 
who  have  received  the  Nation's  highest 
award  for  outstanding  bravery,  but  also 
as  a  reminder  of  the  valor  of  ever>'  man 
and  boy  who  has  risked  his  life  in  defense 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Sports  halls  of  fame  admit  a  highly 
limited  ratio  of  the  total  number  of 
players  who  have  performed  throughout 
history,  yet  they  sei-ve  to  maintain  the 
prestige  of  all  competitors,  active  or  re- 
tired. A  Medal  of  Honor  Hall  of  Fame 
would  be  a  constant  reminder  of  the  con- 
tributions of  all  servicemen  who  have 
experienced  the  deadly  fire  of  enemy 
guns,  bombs,  mines,  missiles,  and  tor- 
pedoes. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  pro- 
vides for  a  commission  to  select  a  site 
and  plan  for  a  Medal  of  Honor  Hall  of 
Fame.  I  urge  its  immediate  consideration 
and  adoption.  This  recognition  would  be 
a  small  way  in  which  the  American  pub- 
lic could  express  thanks. 


Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  that  tomor- 
row, September  22,  is  the  seventh  anni- 
versary' of  the  independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mali.  Successor  to  kingdoms 
that  flourished  in  the  west  African  inte- 
rior during  the  Middle  Ages,  site  of  the 
storied  city  of  Timbuktu,  Mali  has  a  long 
and  colorful  history. 

Since  independence  it  has  attempted 
to  find  middle  ground  between  the  polit- 
ical extremes  in  West  Africa.  Today  Mali 
takes  material  help  and  technical  advice 
from  Western  countries,  the  Common 
Market  and  the  International  Monetary- 
Fund  as  much  as  it  does  from  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Communist  China. 

Yet  Mali  is  beholden  to  no  one.  The 
Malian  people  are  intelligent,  industrious, 
honest,  and  above  all,  proud  of  their 
country  and  heritage.  Malians  are  in 
charge  of  their  own  destiny:  making 
their  own  decisions  and  perhaps  at  times, 
as  do  others,  making  their  own  mistakes. 
The  ruling  political  party  has  the  allegi- 
ance of  the  people,  and  its  influence 
stretches  to  the  remotest  village.  Mali, 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Modibo 
Keita.  has  been  one  of  the  most  stable 
comitries  in  West  Africa. 

The  country  has  faced  economic  hard- 
ship since  independence.  Agricultural 
production  has  not  risen  as  hoped,  and 
there  have  been  bailance-of -payment  dif- 
flculties.  The  main  problem  is  that 
Mali — which  is  three  times  the  size  of 
California— has  virtually  no  natural  re- 
sources. The  country's  wealth  is  the 
character  of  its  people. 

Recently  Mali  has  tended  to  stay  away 
from  international  causes  that  do  not  di- 
rectly concern  it  and  to  concentrate  in- 
stead on  economic  development  at  home. 
It  has  mended  its  fences  with  neighbor- 
ing countries  and  Is  attempting  to  find 
genuinely  African  solutions  to  its  prob- 
lems. In  this  endeavor  Mali  deserves 
eveiT  encouragement.  We  wish  it  well. 

My  personal  good  wishes  go  also  to  His 
Excellency  Moussa  Leo  Keita,  the  able 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  from 
the  Republic  of  Mali. 


MALI'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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.^dams 

Conte 

Foley 

AsplnaU 

Gorman 

Ford. 

Baring 

Cowger 

William  D. 

Belcher 

Dawson 

Fountain 

Blackburn 

Derwlnskl 

Garmatz 

Bolton 

Dlggs 

Hagan 

Brlnkley 

Dorn 

Hamilton 

Broomfleld 

Felghan 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Brown.  Calif. 

Findley 

Harrison 

Button 

Fisher 

Hays 

Hebert 

Nix 

Tenzer 

Herlong 

Puclnskl 

UUman 

Holland 

Purcell 

Ott 

Jones.  Mo. 

Rarick 

Van  Deerlln 

KIuczytiEla 

Rivers 

Vander  Jagt 

McCulloch 

St  Germain 

Willis 

McDonald, 

Stafford 

Wolff 

Mich, 

Talcott 

Wyatt 

Miller,  Calir. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Teague,  Tex. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert I .  On  this  rollcall  374  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  8718.  TO  INCREASE  FEDERAL 
PAYMENT  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  AND  TO  PROVIDE  A 
METHOD  FOR  COMPUTING  THE 
ANNUAL  BORROWING  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  iH.R.  8718 »  to 
increase  the  annual  Federal  payment  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  provide 
a  method  for  computing  the  annual  bor- 
rowing authority  for  the  general  fund  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the  follow- 
ing conferees:  Me.ssr.=;.  McMillan.  Aber- 
nethy.  Whitener.  Nelsen.  Broyhill  of 
Virginia,  and  Harsha. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  PEPPER,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  920  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  920 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6736)  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  by  extending  and  Improving  the  pro- 
visions thereof  relating  to  grants  for  con- 
struction of  educational  television  broad- 
casting facilities,  by  authorizing  assistance 
In  the  construction  of  noncximmerclal  edu- 
cational radio  broadcasting  facilities,  by  es- 
tablishing a  nonprofit  corporation  to  assist 
in  establishing  Innovative  educational  pro- 
grams, to  facilitate  educational  program 
availability,  and  to  aid  the  operation  of  edu- 
cational broadcasting  facilities;  and  to  au- 
thorize a  comprehensive  study  of  instruc- 
tional television  and  radio;  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate     and     Foreign     Commerce     now 
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printed  In  the  bill,  and  such  substitute  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  shall  be  con- 
sidered under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  as  an 
original  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  con- 
sideration the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bin  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the 
House  on  anv  of  the  .imendmenta  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bUl  or 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  Instructions.  After 
the  passage  of  H  R.  6736.  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  shaU  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  S  1160,  and  It  shall  then  be  In  order 
in  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained m  H.R.  6736  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert >.  The  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Pepper!  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattaI  and,  pending  that. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. ,  ,  ,. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  first  wish  to  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Wright). 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wright 
was  granted  permission  to  speak  out  of 
order. » 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
want  to  sav  a  few  kind  words  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States— both  for 
the  awesome  office  which  has  been  so 
aptlv  described  as  the  world's  most 
••splendid  mi.<ery."  and  for  the  extra ardi- 
narily  hard-working  human  being  who 
occupies  that  office. 

Alexander  Hamilton  once  wained  of 
the  paramount  importance  in  a  republic 
to  guard  not  only  against  the  govern- 
ments oppression  of  its  people,  but  also 
against  the  people's  abuse  of  their 
leaders. 

Just  as  our  elected  leadership  was 
never  to  become  lordly  and  officious,  nei- 
ther was  it  to  be  cowering,  servile,  and 
obsequious.  The  Nation's  highest  public 
office  was  not  intended  to  become  a  pub- 
lic footmat  And  the  sacred  right  to  criti- 
cize was  not  a  license  to  villify. 

History  shows  that,  as  a  people,  we 
have  often  taken  Hamilton's  advice  rath- 
er badly.  It  seems,  in  fact,  that  our 
strongest  and  best  Presidents  are  precise- 
ly those  for  whom  we  have  reserved  our 
bitterest  hostility  and  our  rankest  abuse. 

George  Wa.shington  upon  retiring  from 
the  office  wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  would 
rather  be  in  his  grave  than  back  in  the 
White  House  .suffering  the  monumental 
accusations  and  nasty  personal  innuen- 
dos  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 

Jefferson's  detractors  called  him  a 
■•Jacobin"  which,  in  the  political  lexicon 
of  the  time,  was  roughly  tantamount  to 
being  branded  a  "socialist"  or  even  a 
"Communist  sympathizer"  today.  And 
one  newsman  prophesied  in  passionate, 
purple  prose  that: 

Tho  Republic  is  in  the  last  stages  ..  be- 
cause that  atheist  from  Virginia  is  In  the 
White  House. 

Filthy  stories  were  circulated  about 
Andrew    Jackson.   He    was    falsely    and 


blatantly  accused  of  profiteering  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  and  a  large  segment 
of  the  eastern  press  adopted  the  practice 
of  snidely  referring  to  him  as  "King 
Andrew." 

No  President  was  more  unmercifully 
reviled— in  the  press,  in  the  pulpit,  on 
the  street  corners,  and  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress — than  Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
was  scorned  by  his  own  generals  and 
held  in  contempt  by  some  in  his  own 
Cabinet.  A  review  of  the  political  car- 
toons of  Lincoln's  day  would  make  even 
outspoken  modern  presidential  critics 
blush  over  their  surpassing  bad  taste. 

Both  Roosevelts  were  targets  of  the 
most  vicious  attacks.  In  1908,  a  magazine 
called  the  American  Businessman  fea- 
tured a  cover  picture  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt on  which  had  been  painted  a  crown, 
and  editorially  accused  him  of  betray- 
ing his  oath  of  office  and  of  taking  us 
down  "the  dead  end  path  to  socialism." 
Theodore,  mind  you. 

How  well  we  recall,  though  we  try  to 
forget,  the  dirty,  unfair  things  that  were 
said  about  John  F.  Kennedy,  including 
bitter  attacks  upon  his  personal  motives. 
In  thu  wake  of  the  national  trauma 
which  followed  his  untimely  assassina- 
tion, we  were  shocked  into  a  sort  of  tem- 
porary national  shame.  We  seemed  to 
realize  how  shabbily  we  had  treated  our 
finest  and  most  dedicated  Presidents. 
And  we  repented — for  a  few  months. 

Now  the  hounds  of  the  hunt  are  bay- 
ing again.  The  pack  is  in  full  cry.  Our 
quadrennial  silly  season  of  orgiastic 
overstatement  is  approaching,  and  like 
some  weird  masochistic  cult  we  find 
among  us  those  who  would  turn  upon  our 
leader  and  devour  him 

Hugh  Sidey.  writing  in  this  week's  is- 
sue of  Life  magazine,  observes: 

This  has  been  a  particularly  virulent  sea- 
son (President)  Johnson  has  been  de- 
nounced as  untrustworthy,  unimaginative, 
devious  and  dull. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
speaking  of  those  people  who  criticize 
American  policy  responsibly  and  con- 
structively. I  am  not  talking  of  those  who 
honestly  and  honorably  disagree  with 
the  President  on  matters  of  opinion. 

I  am  speaking  of  those  who  are  for- 
ever as.sailing  the  President's  motives, 
those  who  trade  on  fear  and  traffic  in 
hatred.  I  am  speaking  of  those  who  wal- 
low in  the  gutter  of  personal  abuse.  I 
am  speaking  of  those  who  superciliously 
set  themselves  above  the  President  and 
sneer  at  his  works,  mistrust  his  words. 
belittle  his  deeds,  and  question  his  honor. 

I  am  speaking  of  .some  urbane  sophis- 
ticates who  think  they  have  discovered 
a  safe  and  clever  way  to  abuse  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  integrity  by  inventing  a 
term  they  call  a  "credibility  gap"  and 
chattering  about  it  incessantly  in  the 
hope  that  they  thus  can  create  a  climate 
of  disbelief  between  the  American  public 
and  its  elected  leadership. 

I  am  speaking  of  those  who  gleefully 
try  to  embarrass  our  President  interna- 
tionally by  thwarting  fulfillment  of  his 
international  commitments,  in  the  mak- 
ing of  which  he  acted  imder  the  Consti- 
tution for  all  of  us. 

Once  I  spoke  upon  the  floor  of  this 
House  in  defense  of  an  international 
commitment    of    President    Dwight    D. 


Eisenhower.  I  said  at  that  time  that  we 
have  but  one  President  at  a  time,  and 
whether  or  not  he  belongs  to  my  party, 
he  is  my  President.  When  he  is  em- 
barrassed, I  am  embarrassed  because  my 
country  is  embarrassed. 

At  that  time  I  made  this  analogy:  If 
we  were  flying  over  the  ocean  in  an  air- 
craft— and  we  may  not  have  picked  the 
pilot — we  still  would  not  pour  water  in 
the  gasoline  tank  just  to  embarrass  the 
pilot. 

I  felt  that  way  when  Mr.  Eisenhower 
was  President.  I  felt  that  way  when  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  President.  And  I  feel  that 
way  when  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  our 
President. 

President  Johnson's  most  partisan 
critics  .should  remember  that  it  was  he. 
as  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  who 
authored  and  effectively  carried  out  the 
responsible  bipartisan  policy  of  support- 
ing and  upholding  President  Eisenhower 
in  his  international  dealings.  Because  of 
Lyndon  Johnson's  inherent  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, there  was  no  doubt  any- 
where on  earth  that,  whatever  our  differ- 
ences at  home,  this  Nation  faced  the 
world  united. 

Never  has  a  man  come  to  the  Presi- 
dency better  grounded  by  experience  iii 
the  intricacies  of  our  Government  than 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Never  has  a  man 
devoted  himself  more  dutifully  to  the 
office  or  at  greater  sacrifice  of  his  per- 
sonal repose.  Never  has  a  President 
worked  longer  hours  or  been  more  deeply 
dedicated  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  prom- 
ises. And  never  has  a  President  kept  more 
of  his  promises  to  the  people. 

For  more  than  a  generation,  every 
American  President  has  spoken  hope- 
fully of  medical  care  for  the  aged,  of 
equalizing  educational  opportunity,  of 
fairer  treatment  for  the  minorities,  and 
of  preserving  our  natural  heritage.  It  re- 
mained for  Lyndon  Johnson  to  trans- 
form those  dreams  into  realities. 

And  for  these  efforts,  he  is  rewarded 
with  abuse. 

The  white  supremacists  abuse  him  for 
doing  more  for  civil  rights  than  any 
President  in  history:  and  the  black  power 
militants  catLsgate  him  for  not  having 
done   the   impossible,    immediately. 

The  reactionaries  flay  him  for  produc- 
ing the  greatest  volume  of  social  legisla- 
tion in  history:  and  the  so-called  "New 
Left"  ridicules  him  for  preservins  and 
honoring  the  very  institutions  and  proc- 
esses of  our  constitutional  system  which 
he  is  sworn  to  defend. 

The  bloodthirsty  hawks  scorn  him  for 
not  having  completely  devastated  North 
Vietnam  and  risked  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  III:  while  the  timid  doves 
abuse  him  for  not  having  cravenly  aban- 
doned an  ally  in  its  mortal  struggle  for 
freedom. 

One  extreme  flails  at  the  President  for 
spending  too  much  on  Vietnam  and  too 
little  on  domestic  programs:  and  another 
attacks  him  for  devoting  too  much  to 
domestic  spending  and  too  little  to  Viet- 
nam. Surely  they  cannot  both  be  right. 
Each  is  too  eager  to  criticize  and  too  re- 
luctant to  analyze. 

Any  President — and  certain  this  Presi- 
dent— deserves  better  than  this.  The 
verj-  least  we  owe  to  any  President  is  a 
modicum  of  imderstandlng  and  an  as- 
sumption of  his  good  faith.  At  the  very 
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least,  our  propensities  for  partisanship 
and  personal  abuse  should  stop  at  the 
water's  edge.  In  the  counsels  of  the 
world,  he  is  our  spokesman.  If  we  can- 
not uphold  him,  surely  we  should  not 
undermine  him. 

There  are,  in  all  of  this,  two  sanng 
graces:  while  Americans  historically 
have  mercilessly  abused  our  strongest 
and  greatest  Presidents  throughout  their 
terms  in  office,  we  seldom  fail  to  reelect 
them. 

And  those  whom  partisan  contempo- 
raries most  bitterly  vilUfy.  history  most 
firmly  vindicates. 

And  so  It  will  be,  my  friends,  with 
Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  920  provides  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  6736,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  The  resolution 
provides  an  open  rule  with  two  hours  of 
general  debate,  making  it  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  committee  substitute  as  an  orig- 
inal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment, 
and  provides  further  that,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  6736,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  S.  1160,  and  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  Senate  bill  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  6736 
as  passed  by  the  House. 

H.R.  6736  would  continue  the  program 
initiated  under  Public  Law  87-447— the 
Facilities  Act  of  1962— whereby  Federal 
matching  funds  are  pro\ided  to  help  pay 
for  noncommercial  educational  televi- 
sion broadcasting  facilities  and  to  extend 
it  to  noncommercial  radio  broadcast  fa- 
cilities: to  provide  funds— through  a 
nonprofit  private  corporation — for  cul- 
tural and  educational  programs  of  the 
highest  quality  so  that  the  facilities  pro- 
\ided  under  the  bill  can  be  productively 
utilized:  and  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
instructional  television. 

There  are  approximately  745  commer- 
cial and  noncommercial  television  sta- 
tions now  operating  under  licenses 
granted  by  the  FCC.  These  stations 
broadcast  over  the  very  high  frequency 
and  ultra  high  frequency  radio  specti-um. 
The  first  noncommercial  television  sta- 
tion in  the  United  States  went  on  the 
air  In  May  1953. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  we  all  delight  in 
doing  honor  to  those  who  deserve  honor, 
I  would  not  feel  that  it  was  proper  to 
mention  the  subject  without  paymg 
tribute,  which  I  know  is  in  the  hearts 
of  many  Members  of  this  House,  to  a 
great  lady  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
Frieda  B.  Hennock.  who  by  the  valiant 
fight  she  made  year  after  year  gained 
the  allocation  of  a  certain  frequency  In 
the  television  spectrum  to  noncommer- 
cial or  to  educational  TV. 

In  the  9  years  following  1953,  only  80 
additional  educational  television  stations 
began  broadcasting.  During  that  period 
support  for  educational  television  came 
from  local  and  State  governments,  busi- 
nesses, schools  and  colleges,  the  general 
public,  and  private  fotmdations.  partic- 
ularly the  Ford  Foundation.  The  87th 
Congress  enacted  the  Facilities  Act  of 
1962  authorizing  $32  million  In  mat<:h- 
Ing  funds  to  be  used  for  the  acquisition 
and  installation  of  new  educational  tele- 


vision broadcasting  facilities  over  a  6- 
year  period.  Since  that  time  the  number 
of  educational  television  stations  on  the 
air  or  under  construction  has  more  than 
doubled  to  189.  As  a  result  educational 
television  today  reaches  155  million 
Americans. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 
would  continue  to  provide  funds  to  ac- 
quire facilities  for  educational  broad- 
casting. In  addition.  It  would  provide 
funds  to  assist  in  making  programs  of 
high  quality  available  to  local  noncom- 
mercial educational  broadcasting  sta- 
tions. 

Thirty-two  million  dollars  has  been 
provided  to  date  under  the  Facilities  Act 
of  1962,  and  an  additional  $38  million 
is  provided  under  the  bill  for  facilities. 
Without  money  for  programs  these  fa- 
cilities will  lie  idle  much  of  the  time,  a 
monument  to  an  unfulfilled  promise. 
Most  educational  stations  now  maintain 
only  limited  broadcast  schedules  5  days 
a  week. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1967  commer- 
cial broadcasting  stations  will  have  rev- 
enues of  S4  billion,  while  noncommercial 
stations  will  have  revenues  of  $73  mil- 
lion. Title  II  of  H.R.  6736  provides  $9 
million  in  Federal  funds  to  supplement 
the  meager  programing  resources  of  lo- 
cal educational  stations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  only  funds 
which  are  authorized  for  the  public  non- 
profit corporation,  which  is  to  aid  In 
the  provision  of  material  to  be  used  by 
non-commercial  educational  tele\islon 
stations, 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  have  had  a  long- 
time association  with  educational  TV 
and  radio  and  I  am  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  enormous  educational  potential 
of  educational  TV  and  radio,  I  hope  ver5' 
strongly  that  this  rule  will  be  adopted 
and  this  measure  will  be  enacted  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  able  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

[Mr.  M.!iCDON.ALD]. 

Mr  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  both  the  rule  and  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  today  marks  an 
important  step  forward  in  the  field  of 
educational  television  and  radio  broad- 
casting. In  my  opinion,  the  bill  before  the 
House  today.  H.R.  6736,  is  landmark  leg- 
islation-legislation which  will  have  an 
impact  on  the  entire  Nation  and  which 
win  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  achievements  of  the  90th 
Congress.  The  Public  Broadcasting  Act 
of  1967  provides  dramatic  means  to  move 
ahead  to  new  frontiers  of  educational 
television  and  radio. 

In  the  public  hearings  on  this  bill  be- 
fore the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  all  the  significant 
Issues  presented  by  this  legislation  were 
fully  explored  and  discus.sed.  The  record 
of  these  hearings  contains  many  diverse 
viewpoints  of  American  society  which  re- 
flect this  country's  growing  need  for  a 
system  of  noncommercial  broadcasting. 

'  Major  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
field  of  nonconrunerclal  broadcasting  over 
a  relativelv  short  span  of  time — enough 
progress  to  both  reveal  the  promise  of 
its  potential  and  to  Indicate  the  chronic 


shortcomings— those  of  underfinancing, 
understaffing,  and  underprograming.  The 
strides  which  have  been  taken  in  the  last 
4  years  in  the  area  of  educational  tele- 
vision were  made  possible  by  the  Educa- 
tional Tele\'ision  Facilities  Act  of  1962. 
Tlie  impact  of  tlxat  bill  on  establishing 
and  strengthening  educational  television 
broadcast  stations  has  been  gratifying. 
The  present  bill  would  extend  the  effec- 
tiveness of  that  impact  and  make  possible 
a  full  noncommercial  broadcast  service 
to  every  family  in  the  United  States. 

But  the  PubUc  Broadca.sting  Act  does 
not  stop  with  merely  extending  coverage 
through  support  of  new  and  existing  fa- 
cilities. This  legislation  provides  the 
realization  that  the  time  has  come  to 
take  steps  to  create  higher  quality  and 
more  diverse  programs.  The  influence  of 
television  is  boundless.  Television  viewing 
alone  occupies  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
wakine  hours  of  the  average  American. 
We  in  Congress  must  face  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibility to  aid  In  the  effort  to  proauce 
a  vital  system  of  noncommercial  educa- 
tional broadcasting  which  will  instruct, 
inspire,  and  enlighten  the  American  peo- 
ple. This  Is  our  duty— to  help  the  Nation 
take  this  step  forward. 

Briefly  summarized,  this  bill  has  three 
parts  Title  I  has  to  do  with  increasing 
the  coverage  of  noncommercial  educa- 
tional broadcasting  by  extending  Federal 
support  for  construction  of  facilities. 
Title  II  is  a  proposal  to  establish  a  non- 
profit, private  corporation  to  improve  the 
qualitv  of  educational  and  cultural  pro- 
grams and  make  them  available  to  local 
stations  upon  their  request.  Title  III 
would  authorize  a  study  of  instructional 
television  and  other  communications 
technology  to  determine  their  relation- 
ship to  educational  television  and  to  the 
broad  needs  of  formal  education. 

We  have  held  extensive  hearings  on 
this  legislation.  We  heard  close  to  80 
witnesses.  We  sat  in  session  well  over 
2  weeks  and  explored  every  detail  of  this 
bill.  We  listened  attentively  to  all  testi- 
mony and  took  careful  note  of  all  sug- 
gestions which  were  made.  We  weighed 
the  evidence  with  great  care  and  debated 
the  crucial  issues  at  length  in  executive 
session.  The  bill  which  you  must  con- 
sider today  is  the  product  of  that  ex- 
tensive study.  I  will  now  outline  the  bill 
section  by  section  in  case  you  have  any 
questions. 

TITLE    I 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  I.  the  bill 
will  extend  and  improve  the  provisions 
of  the  Educational  Television  Facilities 
Act  wliich  expired  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1P67.  Growth  under  that  act  was  sub- 
stantial. In  1962  there  were  80  educa- 
tional television  stations  in  operation  or 
under  construction;  today  there  are  130 
on  the  air,  46  under  construction,  and  25 
more  represented  by  requests  for  grants. 

The  principal  provisions  of  title  I  of 
H.R.  6736  will  extend  the  ETV  Facilities 
Act  for  3  years  through  fiscal  1971.  It 
will  replace  the  $l,000,000-per-State 
limit  with  an  annual  State  limit  of  8'i 
percent  of  the  total  appropriation  for  a 
given  fiscal  year.  It  will  increase  the 
maximum  allowable  Federal  share  in 
project  costs  from  50  percent  to  75  per- 
cent, and  it  will  delete  the  limitation 
that  not  more  than  15  percent  of  any 
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grant  may  be  used  for  installation  of  In- 
terconnection facilities.  For  the  f^rst 
time,  it  will  authorize  grants  to  be  made 
for  construction  of  noncommercial  radio 
broadcast  facilities. 

TITLE    II 

Title  II  of  H.R.  6736  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  a  nongovernmental, 
nonprofit,  private  Corporation— the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting.  Among 
its  function,  the  Corporation  will  pro- 
vide operational  and  program  support, 
through  grants  and  contracts,  to  im- 
prove and  strengthen  local  stations  and 
to  encourage  diverse  and  high  quality 
programing  of  regional  and  national  in- 
terest. Although  it  will  not  own  or  oper- 
ate any  systems  of  interconnection  or 
progriun  production  facilities,  the  Cor- 
poration would  be  empowered  to  see  that 
such  services  would  be  provided  for  the 
noncommercial  educational  broadcast 
stations.  This  would  allow  these  stations 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  networking 
without  forcing  them  to  accept  programs 
for  showing  at  fixed  times.  It  would  en- 
able stations  to  receive  and  store  pro- 
grams for  future  use  at  the  station's  dis- 
cretion. 

The  bill  will  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion of  S9.000,000  from  the  general  tax 
fund  to  the  Corporation  for  fiscal  1968. 
The  President  has  indicated  that  follow- 
ing careful  study  and  review  he  will  make 
proposals  next  year  for  the  continued 
financing  of  the  Corporation.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  these  Federal  funds 
will  be  but  one  element  In  a  broad-based 
pattern  of  financial  support,  combining 
State,  local,  and  private  funds  with  the 
Federal  appropriations. 

The  bill  contains  guidelines  to  aid  the 
Corporation  in  achieving  its  objectives 
and  purposes.  In  an  effort  to  clarify  and 
strengthen  these  guidelines,  the  commit- 
tee has  adopted  several  key  amendments. 
As  originally  submitted,  the  bill  was 
titled  "The  Public  Television  Act"  and 
the  Corporation  was  to  be  known  as  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Television.  Since 
the  bill  is  intended  to  assist  noncom- 
mercial radio  as  well  as  television,  the 
committee  felt  it  was  desirable  to  in- 
clude both  in  the  titles.  Thus,  it  is  pro- 
posed by  amendment  that  the  act  be 
known  as  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1967  and  the  Corporation  as  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting. 

H.R.  6736  retains  the  15-member 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  Corporation, 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  However, 
as  amended,  the  bill  stipulates  that  no 
more  than  eight  shall  be  of  a  given  po- 
litical party.  This  amendment  reflects 
the  concern  that  the  Corporation  must 
not  become  overwhelmingly  an  organ  of 
one  party  or  the  other.  Governmental 
and  political  Interference  or  control  must 
be  kept  at  an  absolute  min'mum.  Alons 
these  same  lines,  the  committee  amended 
the  section  of  title  II  pertaining  to  pro- 
graming to  provide  for  a  strict  balance 
between  opposing  viewpoints  on  contro- 
versial matters. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  strengthen  local  noncommercial  sta- 
tions, and  therefore  the  powers  of  the 
Corporation  itself  must  not  impinge  on 
the  autonomy  of  local  stations.  Local  or 
regional  educational  broadcast  stations 


must  be  free  to  accept  or  reject  tlie  pro- 
grams and  services  which  the  Corpora- 
tion will  make  available.  This  freedom  is 
implicit  in  the  station's  license  from  the 
FCC. 

The  Corporation  will  be  able  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  librai-y  and  archives 
of  noncommercial  educational  television 
and  radio  programs  and  may  infoma  the 
public  about  noncommercial  educational 
broadcasting  by  various  means  including 
the  publication  of  a  journal.  The  commit- 
tee thereby  rejected  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  would  have  limited  the  Cor- 
poration to  the  use  of  a  journal  alone. 

The  Corporation  may  arrange  by  grant 
or  contract  with  the  appropriate  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, or  institutions  for  the  distribution 
and  transmission  of  educational  televi- 
sion or  radio  programs  to  noncommercial 
educational  broadcast  stations.  The  com- 
mittee again  rejected  a  Senate  amend- 
ment—one which  would  have  allowed 
the  Corporation  to  deal  directly  with 
the  common  carriers  for  interconnection 
facilities  In  so  doing,  the  committee 
sought  to  prevent  the  Corporation  from 
directly  involving  itself  In  an  operational 
area  in  which  it  could  assert  itself  to 
the  detriment  of  the  local  stations. 

Here,  as  in  title  I.  precautions  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  the  corporation 
from  concentrating  too  large  a  portion 
of  the  available  funds  on  an  indivdual 
station  or  project.  For  fiscal  1968,  no 
more  than  $250,000  may  go  to  any  one 
station  or  to  any  one  project. 

TITLE    III 

Title  III  of  H  R.  6736  authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  S500.000  for  a  study  of 
instructional  television  broadcasting  to 
include  its  relationship  to  educational 
television  broadcasting.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  be  empowered  to  con- 
duct or  to  contract  for  such  a  study 
which  will  help  in  determinLiig  whether 
or  not  Federal  aid  should  be  provided  for 
instructional  television  and.  if  so.  how 
much  and  in  what  form.  This  study  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  on  or  before  Jan- 
uar>'  1.  1969. 

It  is  clear  that  the  role  of  television  in 
relation  to  Instruction  requires  a  much 
broader  assessment  than  has  thus  far 
been  possible  of  the  relation  between  our 
rapidly  expanding  communications  tech- 
nology and  the  full  range  of  our  educa- 
tional needs.  The  development  of  televi- 
sion systems  utilizing  closed-circuit  and 
2.500-megacycle  frequencies  for  instruc- 
tional purposes  is  already  underway  in 
many  schools  and  colleges.  But  this  can- 
not be  viewed  in  isolation.  In  raising  the 
educational  opportunities  of  this  Na- 
tion, no  resources  should  be  left  un- 
tapped, no  advancement  scorned,  no 
opportuinty  wasted.  As  the  Carnegie 
Commission  report  supplied  many  of  the 
guidelines  for  this  bill,  so.  too,  it  is  hoped. 
will  the  study  set  up  under  title  III  pro- 
vide meaningful  guidelines  for  Federal 
aid  to  instructional  broadcasting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary.  I  feel  it  Is 
Imperative  to  note  that  in  our  hearings 
on  this  bill,  it  was  supported  by  all  wit- 
nesses, representing  many  facets  of  the 
American  society  and  economy.  Although 


many  variants  of  detail  were  proposed 
and  discussed,  some  of  which  have  been 
Incorporated  into  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  committee,  all  who  testified 
concurred  that  the  needs  to  which  this 
bill  Is  directed  are  crucial  and  that  the 
time  to  act  to  meet  those  needs  Is  now. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now 
to  the  able  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Latta]  . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ments just  made  by  the  able  gentleman 
from  Florida.  Mr.  Pepper,  which  pertain 
to  the  bill  and  to  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Rules  Committee.  There  is  very 
little  opposition  to  this  legislation,  other 
than  to  the  creation  of  this  corporation. 
I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  remarks 
primarily  to  the  corporation. 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  are:  First,  to 
continue  the  existing  program  of  grants 
to  noncommercial  educational  television 
stations  and  expand  it  to  include  non- 
commercial radio  stations;  second,  to 
provide  funds  for  an  HEW  study  of  in- 
structional television,  and:  third,  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  and  to  create  a  nonprofit 
corporation  which  will  assist  noncom- 
mercial television  to  produce  and  broad- 
cast more  quality  shows  of  cultural  and 
educational  value. 

Title  I  authorizes  $10,5CO.OGO  for  fiscal 
1968,  $12,500,000  for  1969,  and  S15.000.000 
for  1970  for  the  existing  grant  program 
to  educational  television.  This  program, 
administered  by  HEW  has  since  1962 
made  grants  to  some  161  stations 
throughout  the  country.  Current  law  is 
amended  to  remove  several  features 
which  have  been  found  to  be  undesir- 
able. The  act  provides  that  total  grants 
in  no  State  may  exceed  $1,000,000.  This 
dollar  limitation  is  removed  by  the  bill; 
in  its  place  new  language  limits  grants 
within  a  State  to  8.5  percent  of  the  ap- 
propriation In  any  fiscal  year. 

The  act  also  limits  an  individual  grant 
to  a  station  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  plus  25  percent  of  the  cost 
of  facilities  owned  by  the  applicant.  New 
language  will  remove  these  two  restric- 
tions and  substitute  language  will  re- 
strict the  amoimt  of  a  grant  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  amount  determined  by  the 
HEW  to  be  the  reasonable  and  necessary 
cost  of  the  project.  This  language  has 
been  added  because  of  the  rapidly  rising 
cost  increase  in  getting  an  educational 
television  station  on  the  air. 

Finally  In  title  I.  noncommercial  radio 
stations  are  Included  among  those  eligi- 
ble for  grants,  where  only  television  oper- 
ations had  been  eligible  before.  No  money 
within  the  authorization  Is  set  aside  for 
this  project:  HEW  estimates  that  not 
more  than  $500,000  will  be  required  for 
fiscal  1968.  There  Is  no  estimate  for  fu- 
ture years. 

Title  ni  provides  for  a  study  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  HEW  of  instructional  tele- 
vision and  other  audiovisual  forms  of  In- 
struction to  see  how  these  may  be  more 
fully  developed.  For  this  purpose  $500,000 
Is  authorized.  The  study  is  to  be  com- 
pleted and  forwarded  to  the  President 
and  Congress  by  January  1,  1969. 

Title  n  contains  the  new  program  for 
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improving  the  present  quality  of  tele- 
vision programs  offered  the  American 
public.  It  creates  a  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  to  work  for  this  end. 
The  major  unresolved  Issue  is  how  to 
permanently  finance  its  operation. 

According  to  the  report,  all  evidence 
clearly  points  out  that  the  noncommer- 
cial television  stations  cannot  finance  the 
effort  necessarj-  to  make  available  more 
and  better  programing:  and  c-  uunerclal 
television  will  not  spend  money  on  efforts 
with  no  mass  appeal.  Therefore,  If  the  ef- 
fort Is  to  be  undertaken  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  bear  a  major  share  of  the 
load.  This  reasoning  seems  to  have  gen- 
eral agreement  among  the  entire  com- 
mittee. 

The  Corporation  will  have  a  15-mem- 
ber Board  of  Directors,  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
Each  will  serve  a  staggered  6-year  term : 
not  more  than  eight  may  be  from  the 
same  party.  The  bill  provides  authority 
for  It  to  operate  In  three  related  fields 
to  stimulate  educational  and  cultural 
television  programing  on  noncommercial 
television  stations:  First,  it  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  local  noncom- 
mercial educational  stations  so  that  they 
can  produce  and  broadcast  educational 
and  cultural  programs  for  their  local 
audiences:  second,  it  can  make  grants  to 
production  companies  to  employ  writers, 
actors,  et  cetera,  to  develop  and  produce 
imaginative  quality  television  program- 
ing which  will  be  made  available  to  non- 
commercial stations;  and.  third,  it  will 
provide  financial  assistance  for  intercon- 
nection. This  last  is  to  set  up  methods 
so  that  noncommercial  stations  can  all 
be  broadcasting  a  particular  program  at 
the  time  they  desire,  even  with  respect 
to  live  shows.  The  Corporation  Is  not  to 
create  a  network;  it  Is  prohibited  from 
owning  or  operating  any  stations. 

Other  safeguards  were  written  into  the 
bill  in  the  committee.  The  Corporation 
may  not  engage  in  any  partisan  cwlitlcal 
activity;  nor  may  it  "editorialize"  on 
news  or  its  views  thereof. 

Authorizations  for  title  n  are  only  for 
fiscal  1968— in  the  amount  of  $9,000,000 
The  question  of  how  to  permanently  fi- 
nance the  Corporation  has  not  been  set- 
tled, but  will  have  to  be  next  year.  Esti- 
mates of  costs  run  as  high  as  S160.000.000 
per  year  by  1980.  The  report  makes  clear 
that  financing  by  direct  appropriations 
Is  not  the  preferred  way  and  that  pos- 
sibly a  trust  fund— like  the  highway 
trust  fund— should  be  created. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  objection  to  the 
rule  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  During  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  by  the  Rules 
Committee,  was  any  question  raised  as 
to  why  the  commercial  stations  should 
not  rakke  a  contribution  toward  the  ed- 
ucational stations?  The  gentleman 
speaks  about  the  taxpayer  having  to  pay 
SI 50  million  or  more  eventually  to  this 
program. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
the  situation.  I  have  been  interested  in 
a  radio  station,  a  smalltown  station,  for 
several  years,  until  about  a  year  ago.  I 
have  advocated  on  the  fioor  many  times 


that  both  radio  and  television  stations 
should  be  paying  for  the  privilege  of 
using  the  air  for  their  broadcasting. 

The  television  stations  In  particular, 
when  they  get  their  licenses,  are  just 
like  the  taxpayers  handing  them  $5  to 
$25  million  to  use. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  FCC  could 
not  be  supported  through  fees  from  the 
radio  and  television  stations,  and  there 
IS  no  reason  why  the  taxpayer  should  be 
saddled  with  an  additional  debt  which 
should  be  paid  by  the  industrj'  itself. 

Was  that  brought  up  before  the  Rules 
Committee? 

Mr.  LATTA.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
this  was  discussed  but  not  at  length  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  it  was  discussed  at  length  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  When  we  get 
to  the  debate  on  the  bill  I  will  ask  Mem- 
bers about  that.  I  wanted  to  see  if  it  had 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man, CBS  came  before  our  committee 
and  pledged  $1  million.  NBC  has  not  said 
that.  ABC  has  not  said  fhat.  We  would 
hope  that  some  of  the  funds  would  come 
from  these  corporations. 

When  we  are  talking  about  financing 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion from  fees,  that  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent problem  which  would  have  to  be 
taken  up  bv  the  committee  on  some  other 
bill. 

This  has  been  up  before  the  committee 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  but  we  have 
never  been  able  to  get  anything  out  of 
the  committee  which  would  place  the 
responsibility  upon  the  applicants  to  pay 
what  I  would  consider  adequate  fees. 

It  is  true  that  when  they  set  an  alloca- 
tion a  TV  station  is  worth  at  least  $3 
million  the  day  It  is  allotted.  There  is 
some  justification  to  what  the  gentleman 
has  said. 

In  further  reply,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  get  anything  out  of  the  committee 
which,  in  mv  opinion,  would  pay  the  cost 
of  the  FCC. 

May  I  say  that  the  FCC  handles  other 
matters,  for  all  kinds  of  long  lines  and 
other  kinds  of  communications,  which 
probably  we  should  not  tax.  If  the 
gentleman  is  asking  only  about  the  TV' 
and  radio  stations,  they  ought  to  be 
paying  their  way. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  encour- 
aged to  know  that  one  member  of  the 
committee  agrees  with  me  that  they 
ought  to  be  paying  something. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  They  do  pay  a  license 
fee.  but  it  Is  certainly  not  sufficient  to 
pay  the  costs. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  people 
might  misinterpret  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying.  Just  for  the  record,  what  Is 
the  license  fee? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  It  is  quite  small.  I 
would  guess  it  is  not  over  $300. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  $300,  regard- 
less of  whether  It  Is  a  national  broad- 
casting that  covers  the  whole  United 
States  or  a  local  station? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  Is  very  true.  The 


applications  for  these  radio  and  TV  sta- 
tions ought  to  be  able  to  pay  their  own 
way.  with  an  application  fee  which  ought 
to  cover  the  cost  of  processing  that  appli- 
cation and  help  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
FCC. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  the  gentleman  agrees.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  help  us  encourage 
other  members  of  the  committee  to  try 
to  take  some  action  to  get  some  money 
into  the  Treasury,  instead  of  giving  away 
these  valuable  franchises. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  their  comments. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  Brown] . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri raised  is  particularly  applicable 
here  because  it  is  possible  some  method 
such  as  he  suggested  could  be  found  for 
financing  the  cost  of  educational  televi- 
sion and  radio  as  is  contemplated  in  his 
legislation.  However,  in  fact  that  method 
of  financing  does  not  exist.  The  admin- 
istration was  reluctant  to  come  in  with 
any  recommendations  in  that  area.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  particular  question 
was  raised  during  the  hearings  as  to 
whether  we  could  not  finance  some  of 
this  program  or  perhaps  all  of  it  from 
some  kind  of  use  tax  that  would  provide 
funds  rather  than  going  to  the  general 
appropriation  route  But  the  whole  ques- 
tion has  been  left  in  limbo.  We  will  start 
a  program  in  this  legislation,  perhaps, 
which  has  no  foreseeable  financing  solu- 
tion to  it.  This  is  one  of  the  verj'  basic 
problems  and  one  of  the  big  question 
marks  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  As  a  member 
of  the  committee,  would  you  be  Inclined 
to  favor  a  policy  of  collecting  some  fees 
from  the  broadcasting  industry? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  As  a  member 
of  the  committee.  I  would  feel  a  great 
deal  more  confident  about  this  piece  of 
legislation  If  we  had  some  recommenda- 
tion from  the  administration  as  to  how 
it  should  be  financed  in  the  future,  a 
future  which,  based  on  some  of  the 
studies  made  of  this  problem,  may  lead 
to  a  cost  of  S270  million  a  year. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  thing 
about  ii  is  no  administration,  nor  the 
opjxising  party,  either,  Is  going  to  try  to 
touch  these  people  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous Influence  they  exert.  Everyone 
feels  they  should  exercise  a  hands-ofi 
policy.  I  foimd  very  few  people  who  will 
disagree  with  me  that  these  broadcast- 
ing people,  both  in  TV  and  radio,  should 
be  paying  something  for  the  exclusive 
monopolistic  privileges  they  enjoy.  I  ad- 
vocated that  when  I  was  in  the  business 
and  had  a  small  station.  I  said  that  even 
a  small  station  such  as  I  was  in  should 
be  paying  at  least  $1,000  a  year  for  its 
franchise  and  that  the  bigger  stations 
should  be  paying  up  to  $1  million  or  more 
a  year.  They  would  still  be  getting  a 
bargain  and  of  course  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  any  station  which  Is  not  making 
a  profit  should  contribute. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Is  the  gentle- 
man suggesting  that  it  is  a  lot  easier  to 
touch  the  American  people  as  individuals 
for  $270  million  a  year  than  it  is  to  tr>- 
to  touch  a  multibillion-doUar  industry? 
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Mr.  J0NB:S  of  Missouri.  That  is  right. 
It  is  much  easier. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  not  sme 
that  it  is  proper.  I  am  not  sure  it  is  easy 
either  way. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  It  must  be 
easier,  or  the  committe*  would  have  done 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Collier). 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
gomg  into  Che  merits  or  the  demerits  of 
this  program,  I  think  we  must  .stop  for  a 
minute  now  and  consider  the  ver>'  serious 
and  critical  fiscal  situation  in  which  tliis 
Nation  finds  itself  today. 

In  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  of  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
being  a  member,  we  have  been  tussline 
with  the  necessity  of  a  tax  increase  in 
the  light  of  a  probable  deficiency  of  $29 
billion  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

How  in  the  world — I  repeat  this — how 
in  the  world  this  Congress  can  entertain 
the  idea  of  getting  into  any  new  pro- 
grams at  a  time  when  we  do  not  have  the 
answer  and  apparently  cannot  find  the 
answer  to  the  fiscal  dilemma  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  I  just  do  not  know.  I 
would  say  that  here  in  this  particular 
program,  recognizing  that  it  will  cost 
only  $9  million  for  the  first  year,  but  not 
knowing  how  it  will  be  financed  there- 
after, that  we  should  certainly  stop  to 
think  of  our  sad  fiscal  condition  before 
going  into  a  new  program.  Why  this 
House  would  embark  or  even  consider 
this  type  of  legislation  under  present  cir- 
cumstances I  do  not  know. 

What  is  it  going  to  take  to  awaken 
this  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  in  serious  fiscal  trou- 
ble? If  one  does  not  believe  that  state- 
ment, come  down  to  one  of  our  commit- 
tee hearings  and  listen  to  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  saying,  listen 
to  what  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  is  saying  and  listen,  if  you 
will,  to  the  "Up  service"  we  are  getting 
from  the  administration.  And.  further, 
if  one  does  not  believe  we  are  in  trou- 
ble, it  is  because  he  is  living  in  a  world  of 
oblivion. 

It  is  just  not  the  time  to  start  any 
new  programs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  think  the  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman's  question  is  very 
simple:  It  is  a  lot  easier  for  the  Federal 
Government,  the  administration,  and 
Members  of  this  Congress  to  spend  pub- 
lic money  than  it  is  to  find  ways  by 
which  to  raise  funds  from  taxpayers. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Of  course,  that  is  true. 
But  that  still  does  not  provide  an  an.swer 
to  a  problem  with  which  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  is  now  working.  I 
might  say  further  that  this  is  a  problem 
with  which  the  American  people  will  not 
be  too  happy  with  the  answer,  if  the 
answer  is  what  it  may  have  to  be. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  tragic  fact 
and  answer,  of  course,  is  that  we  have  an 
estimated  S30  biUion  deficit  and  the 
American  people  will  get  the  bUl  for  it 
later. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  I  think  possibly 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  will  wake 
up  after  November  1968  because  it  is  my 
opinion  the  people  of  this  Nation  are  be- 
ginning to  wake  up  as  to  where  we  are 
going  in  the  pursuit  of  our  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Let  me  say,  forgetting 
the  political  implications,  and  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  I  hope  it  Is  before 
next  year. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler). 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
H.R.  6736  before  us  gives  us  an  unparal- 
leled opportunity  to  continue  our  pur- 
suit of  excellence.  We  can  all  concede 
thac  educational  radio  and  television 
are  an  integral  part  of  our  national  life. 
As  the  report  points  out,  educational  tele- 
vision now  reaches  155  million  Amer- 
icans. The  Facilities  Act  of  1962  has 
proven  itself  to  be  one  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful ventures  in  stimulating  the  crea- 
tivity and  imagination  of  America. 

It  is  conceded  by  the  three  major  com- 
mercial networks  that  educational  broad- 
casting cannot  be  undertaken  by  them. 
We  would  as  a  nation  be  tragically  re- 
miss weie  we  to  turn  aside  from  these 
gateways  to  the  mind.  We  are  not  a  stat- 
ic people.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
our  being  that  we  do  not  cast  aside  the 
tools  that  will  help  bring  the  gifts  of 
learning,  gifts  which  will  be  repaid  a  mil- 
lionfold — and  I  do  not  exaggerate — in 
the  years  to  come.  As  Wordsworth  said. 
"The  child  is  father  to  the  man." 

Throughout  this  Nation  there  is  a 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  learning.  And 
it  is  upon  this  thirst  that  we  must  build, 
using  every  facility  at  our  command.  I 
do  not  think  we  will  be  able  to  measure 
the  impact  of  what  we  do  today,  should 
we  in  our  collective  wisdom  enact  this 
legislation,  for  that  which  can  appear  to 
be  just  an  ordinary  day  in  the  legisla- 
tive process  can  for  our  future  worth 
turn  into  one  of  truly  magnificent 
achievement. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefits  will  be 
in  the  rural  areas  of  the  Nation  and  in 
the  less  wealthy  States  of  our  Union.  It 
could  well  be  that  we  are  creating  un- 
told opportunities  for  the  culturally  de- 
prived. If  I  sound  overly  enthusiastic,  it 
is  because  it  is  my  belief  that  no  prospect 
can  be  more  exciting  and  more  challeng- 
ing than  the  awakerung  and  the  cul- 
tivating of  the  mind. 

I  believe  the  grant  formula  adopted 
tiday  is  far  mnre  equitable  and  flexible 
than  that  of  the  1962  act.  and  will  se- 


cure the  broadest  possible  distribution 
of  these  lunOi^. 

Another  thought — it  is  estimated  that 
commercial  broadcast. ng  stations  in  1967 
will  have  revenues  of  S4  billion,  while 
noncom.mercial  statljns  will  have  rev- 
enues of  $73  million.  This  bill  provides 
S9  million  in  Federal  funds  to  supple- 
ment the  resources  of  local  educational 
stations.  Surely  this  is  a  most  modest 
expenditure  for  so  great  a  potential 
return. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  anticipate  an 
excellence  of  performance  from  noncom- 
mercial educational  radio  and  TV  facili- 
ties. Unfortunately,  our  present  system 
has  not  yielded  tiie  required  spiritual, 
cultural,  and  educational  excellence.  The 
present  system  in  its  ineluctable  but 
often  questionable  quest  for  revenue— 
and  more  and  more  revenue— must  ap- 
peal to  the  masses — to  the  lowest  com- 
mon educational  and  cultural  denomina- 
tor of  our  people.  This  practice  force.= 
the  chains  and  stations  to  sacrifice  qual- 
ity of  program  to  the  chase  of  the  al- 
mighty dollar.  It  becomes  a  question  of 
quantity  of  money  as  against  quality  of 
performance. 

Creation  of  nonprofit,  noncommercial 
stations  as  envisaged  by  the  bill  made  in 
order  by  this  i-ule  will  be  of  great  com- 
fort to  the  Nation.  The  $9  miUion  that 
will  be  spent  for  the  first  year  and  similar 
amounts  for  the  second  and  third  year 
would  be  a  mere  pittance,  particularly 
when  contemplated  that  our  gross  na- 
tional product  is  approaching  S800  bil- 
lion. A  nation  that  can  develop  S800  bil- 
lion of  goods  and  services  should  not 
hesitate  for  an  instant  to  spend  S9  mil- 
lion or  so  for  facilities  that  will  be  of 
such  immeasurable  value  to  the  major- 
ity of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  warmly 
share  and  concur  in  the  eloquence  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  6736)  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  by  extend- 
ing and  improving  the  provisions  thereof 
relating  to  grants  for  construction  of  ed- 
ucational television  broadcasting  facili- 
ties, by  authorizing  assistance  in  the 
construction  of  noncommercial  educa- 
tional radio  broadca.'-tine  facilities,  by 
est.ablishing  a  nonprofit  corporation  to 
assist  in  establishing  innovative  educa- 
tional programs,  to  facilitate  educational 
program  availability,  and  to  aid  the  oper- 
ation of  educational  broadcasting  facili- 
ties: and  to  authorize  a  comprehensive 
study  of  Instructional  television  and 
radio;  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN-    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
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sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  6736,  with  Mr. 
Gall.agher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Itaggers]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr. 
Springer]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers!. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  again  to 
express  my  thanks  and  compliments  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  es- 
pecially the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer!,  for  their  patience  and  help 
in  considering  this  bill.  This  is  a  bill  on 
which  we  had  long  hearings  and  which 
took  a  long  time  to  mark  up. 

We  had  over  80  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  our  committee,  from  all 
phases  of  public  and  private  life.  All  of 
those  80  witnesses  were  in  favor  of  this 
bill  with  the  exception  of  one. 

When  all  the  factors  that  have  made 
the  20th  century  such  a  great  century 
have  been  considered  and  entered  on  the 
ledger  books  of  history  and  a  balance 
struck.  I  believe  that  the  peculiar  mark 
of  this  century  will  be  that  of  wireless 
broadcasting.  Without  it.  I  believe  we 
would  be  living  in  an  entirely  different 
world  today,  without  a  great  many  of  the 
advances  that  we  have  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  is  not  entirely  a  new  bill.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuation—at least  the  first  title  of  it 
is  the  continuation  of  a  program  we 
started  some  4  or  5  years  ago.  It 
has  worked  out  very  well  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  authorizations  have  expired 
and  we  are  back  to  extend  them.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  anyone  who  would 
say  that  they  have  not  worked  well. 

i  have  a  letter  which  was  just  handed 
to  me  from  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges of  the  United  States.  I  would  like 
to  read  just  a  part  of  it.  There  are  two 
significant  paragraphs  that  I  think 
would  mean  something  to  each  Member 
of  this  House  becau.se  I  know  this  as- 
sociation represents  a  university  or  a 
land-grant  college,  or  both,  in  your 
State. 

These  parts  of  the  letter  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Land  Grant  Colleges  would  like 
to  reemphasize  Its  strong  support  for  the 
passage  of  H.R.  6736.  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Bill  of  1967. 

•  •  •  •  * 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Bill  has  been  com- 
pared In  importance  to  education  in  the 
United  States  to  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  es- 
tablishing the  country's  unique  land  grant 
system  of  colleges  and  universities. 

We  strongly  urge  your  continued  support 
for  the  legislation  that  would  continue  and 
accelerate  the  development  of  this  vmique 
educational  resource. 

I  might  say  that  there  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  two  Governors,  and 
eight  others  who  gave  their  support  in 
writing,  endorsing  the  bill. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  pieces  of  legislation  to  come 


before  the  Congress  this  year.  It  is  de- 
signed to  strengthen  noncommercial 
educational  television,  one  of  the  poten- 
tially most  powerful  tools  of  education 
enrichment  and  enlightenment  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation. 

The  Congress  already  has  displayed 
its  concern  for  noncommercial  educa- 
tional television  and,  in  1962,  amended 
the  Commimications  Act  of  1934  to  pro- 
vide for  Federal  financial  assistance  in 
the  prociu'ement  and  installation  of  edu- 
cational television  broadcasting  equip- 
ment. These  amendments  are  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Educational  Television 
Facilities  Act  of  1962. 

H.R.  6736  will  continue  this  program 
and,  also,  help  provide  desperately 
needed  program  assistance.  In  addition, 
it  authorizes  a  study  of  instructional 
tele\lsion. 
There  are  three  titles  in  the  bill. 
Title  I  extends  the  facilities  act  of 
1962.  It  continues  an  existing  program, 
with  slight  modifications,  and  there  has 
been  no  controversy  on  this  title. 

Title  II  provides  ftmds  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  nonprofit  private  corpora- 
tion, insulated  from  Governnient  con- 
trol, through  which  will  flow  funds  to 
provide  high  quality  programs  for  use  by 
local  stations. 

Title  I  addresses  itself  to  construction; 
title  11  to  programs. 

There  are  two  major  areas  of  contro- 
versy involved  with  title  II.  One  area  is 
a  concern,  shared  by  all  members  of  the 
committee,  that  the  proposed  Corpora- 
tion could  become  an  instrument  for 
political  propaganda.  We  think  we  have 
solved  the  problems  with  extensive  leg- 
islati\'e  language  in  the  bill.  The  .second 
area  of  controversy  has  to  do  with  the 
long-range  financing  of  the  Corporation. 
I  will  discuss  that  later. 

Title  III  calls  for  an  extensive  study 
of  instructional  television  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
For  fiscal  year  1968,  the  bill  provides 
S20  million.  Of  this,  $10.5  million  will 
be  for  matching  funds  under  the  non- 
controversial  title  I  to  help  build  new 
noncommercial  educational  broadcasting 
stations. 

Title  II  calls  for  $9  million  to  provide 
program  assistance  for  the  stations 
through  the  new  Corporation. 

Title  III  calls  for  S500.000  to  finance 
a  comprehensive  and  extensive  study  of 
instructional  television. 

In  addition.  H.R.  6736  as  reported  out 
by  the  committee  calls  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  S12.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1969 
and  S15  million  in  fiscal  year  1970  to  be 
administered  under  the  noncontroversial 
title  I  provisions  to  provide  matching 
grants  for  construction. 

This  means,  then,  that  the  bill  calls 
for  a  total  of  $47.5  million— $20  million 
in  the  first  year  under  all  three  titles  and 
an  additional  $27.5  million  in  the  follow- 
ing 2  years  under  title  I, 

Title  I  builds  on  provisions  contained 
in  the  Educational  Television  Facilities 
Act  of  1962,  a  previous  amendment  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 

Under  provisions  of  the  1962  legisla- 
tion, some  $32  million  was  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  the  form  of  matching 
funds  to  help  build  or  expand  noncom- 
mercial educational  television  stations. 


The  money,  which  was  distributed 
among  47  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Puerto  Rico,  helped  build  92 
new  stations  and  helped  in  the  expan- 
sion of  69  stations. 

The  average  grant  in  Federal  funds 
was  $200,000. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  6736  makes  noncom- 
mercial educational  radio  as  well  as  non- 
commercial educational  television  eligi- 
ble for  matching  construction  funds. 

The  matching  formula  has  been  raised 
from  50  to  75  percent.  Under  provisions 
of  the  legislation.  Federal  funds  are  used 
for  only  part  of  the  construction  costs, 
specifically  the  acquisition  and  installa- 
tion of  transmission  apparatus.  It  does 
not  pay  for  land  or  for  the  housing  of 
the  apparatus.  In  most  cases,  the  new 
formula  of  75  percent  still  will  amount 
to  only  50  percent  of  the  total  costs  of 
putting  a  new  station  on  the  air 

The  1962  act  limited  the  total  grants 
in  any  State  to  a  dollar  limit  of  $1  mil- 
lion Fifteen  States  received  that  maxi- 
mum. H.R  6736,  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee, replaces  the  dollar  limitation 
with  a  percentage  limitation.  No  more 
than  8'-;  percent  of  the  appropriation 
for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  granted  to  any 
single  State  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  The 
new  language  is  designed  to  permit  flexi- 
bility while  still  guaranteeing  a  wide  dis- 
tribution of  funds.  The  report  accom- 
panying the  bill  makes  that  doubly  clear. 
The  appropriation  of  $10.5  in  fiscal 
year  1968  to  finance  title  I  would  result 
in  only  a  modest  rate  of  expansion  of 
the  previous  program.  It  would  not  even 
pay  for  the  applications  currently  in 
hand  at  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  Department 
estimates  that  the  amount  would  help 
pay  construction  costs  for  about  24  more 
noncommercial  educational  broadcast 
stations. 

The  enactment  of  title  I  will  permit 
even  more  Americans,  particularly  those 
in  the  rural  areas,  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  noncommercial  educational  broad- 
casting facilities.  The  committee  agrees 
on  the  desirability  of  this  goal  and  is 
confident  that  other  Members  will  lend 
their  support  to  it. 

But  the  physical  equipment  for  non- 
commercial educational  broadcasting  is 
not  the  entire  picture.  Testimony  before 
our  committee  revealed  a  desperate  need 
for  funds  to  aid  in  the  production  of 
programs  for  use  on  those  stations. 

Under  the  Facilities  Act,  the  Congress 
already  has  invested  332  million  in  phys- 
ical facilities.  Under  H.R.  6736,  we  stand 
ready  to  invest  another  $38  million  for 
physical  facilities.  But  to  spend  $70  mil- 
lion on  physical  facilities  without  pro- 
viding for  high  quality  programs  would 
be  like  establishing  a  library  without 
any  print  in  the  books. 

Noncommercial  stations  have  no  ad- 
vertising. They  have  no  sponsors.  A  typi- 
cal noncommercial  educational  television 
station  has  only  $100,000  a  year  to  spend 
on  programing.  A  sponsor  on  commercial 
network  television  would  pay  that  much 
for  only  four  1-minute  advertisements 
on  "Batman." 

Testimony  before  our  committee  re- 
peatedly pointed  to  the  many  specialized 
immet    needs   existing   in   communities 
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which  would  be  served  by  an  expanded 
and  strong  noncommercial  broadcasting 
system  with  adequate  program  funds. 

The  stations  could  address  themselves 
to  the  important  but  small  audience. 
During  a  week,  the  number  of  small  au- 
diences would  add  up  to  a  large  audience. 
But  they  would  be  separate,  small  audi- 
ences with  separate  needs  and  require- 
ments. Commercial  broadcasting,  on  the 
other  hand,  feels  compelled  to  search 
most  of  the  time  for  the  single  large  audi- 
ence. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
commercial  broadcasters  came  before 
our  committee  and  urged  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  6736.  The  commercial  broadcasters 
know  that  noncommercial  stations  can 
fill  unmet  needs.  The  presidents  of  all 
three  major  commercial  television  net- 
works endorsed  the  bill.  The  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
which  represents  commercial  broadcast 
stations,  supported  the  bill. 

This  bill,  after  recognizing  the  need  for 
Federal  funds  to  aid  in  the  production  of 
programs,  then  addressed  itself  to  solving 
the  problem  of  how  to  administer  Fed- 
eral funds  for  broadcast  programs 
while,  at  the  same  time,  avoiding  Federal 
control  of  those  programs. 

No  one — the  administration,  the  com- 
mittee, the  witnesses — wanted  any  hint 
of  Federal  control  of  broadcast  progi-ams 
to  be  permitted. 

Accordingly,  the  legislation  calls  for 
the  formation  of  a  separate,  nonprofit, 
private  corporation  to  administer  funds, 
both  private  and  public,  which  will  be 
used  to  provide  high  quality  programs  to 
the  local  stations.  At  all  times  the  local 
stations  have  the  right  to  accept  or  re- 
ject any  program.  The  Corporation  can- 
not require  that  a  station  broadcast  any 
program.  As  required  under  present  law, 
and  as  will  be  required  under  the  new 
law.  the  sole  responsibility  for  what  goes 
out  over  the  air  rests  upon  the  individual 
station  liceiisee.  This  bill,  I  repeat,  does 
not  Impair  or  affect  the  existing  statu- 
tory duty  and  responsibility  of  the  sta- 
tion licensee. 

The  15  Directors  of  the  Corporation, 
to  be  selected  from  eminent  citizens  by 
the  President  and  subject  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  will  serve  6- 
year  ternis.  The  terms  will  be  staggered. 
None  of  the  Directors  may  be  a  Govern- 
ment employee.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee added  a  provision,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Springer]  that  not  more  than 
eight  of  the  Directors  may  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party. 

Existing  language  in  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  amended  to  reflect  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  6736,  guarantees  re- 
peatedly and  strongly  to  local  broadcast 
stations  and  systems  a  complete  freedom 
from  direction,  supervision  or  control  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Throughout, 
H.R.  6736  contains  language  recognizing 
the  existing  statutory  requirement  that 
noncommercial  educational  broadcast 
stations  are  to  exercise  full  autonomy. 

Additionally,  the  committee  added 
language  that  forbids  the  stations  from 
editorializing  and  specifically  calls  for 
objectivity  and  balance  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  controversial  programs  by  local 
stations. 


I  might  add  that  the  restriction 
against  editorializing  is  a  requirement 
not  imposed  on  commercial  broadcast 
stations. 

Still  further,  the  stations  to  be  served 
by  this  legislation  are  licensed  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  are  subject  to  the  fairness  doctrine 
and  to  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 

I  think  we  have  solved  the  problem  of 
any  potential  Federal  control  of  the  pro- 
posed Corporation  or  of  any  programs 
it  will  be  supEKDrting.  After  hearing 
lengthy  testimony  and  discussion,  most 
members  of  the  committee  feel  we  can 
conscientiously  and  firmly  support  the 
creation  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 

The  Corporation  is  to  be  a  responsible, 
insulated,  private,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, chartered  under  provisions  of  the 
District  oi  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corpora- 
tion Act.  It  will  be  fiscally  accountable. 
The  bill  requires  an  annual  audit  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Corporation  by  independ- 
ent public  accountants  and  authorizes 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  to  audit  and  examine  the  Corpo- 
ration's records.  The  financial  reports  are 
to  be  submitted  annually  to  Congress. 

The  Corporation  is  specifically  forbid- 
den from  owning  or  operating  any  broad- 
cast station,  system,  network  or  inter- 
connection or  program  production  facili- 
ty. 

The  Corporation  has  the  power  to 
make  contracts  with,  or  grants  to,  exist- 
ing and  new  noncommercial  educational 
broadcast  stations  to  existing  and  new 
production  entities  and  to  individuals 
for  the  production  of  educational  pro- 
grams. 

Also,  it  may  make  payments  to  sta- 
tions to  aid  in  the  financing  of  program- 
ing costs,  particularly  innovative  ap- 
proaches, and  to  aid  in  the  financing  of 
other  costs  of  operations. 

By  these  and  other  means  provided  in 
the  bill,  the  Corporation  will  assist  in 
the  creation  and  distribution  of  pro- 
grams of  high  quality  obtained  from 
diverse  sources.  The  programs  will  be 
made  available  to  the  stations,  but  the 
stations  may  refuse  or  accept  them.  The 
stations  may  fix  the  broadcast  time  for 
any  programs  they  may  choose  to  put  on 
the  air. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Corporation 
will  make  its  grants,  contracts,  and  pay- 
ments in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  per- 
mit any  recipient  to  serve  as  a  mere 
conduit  of  Federal  funds  to  commercial 
program  suppliers. 

The  Corporation  is  to  carry  out  its 
activities  in  ways  that  will  effectively 
assure  the  maximum  freedom  of  the 
noncommercial  educational  broadcast 
systems  and  stations  from  Interference 
with,  or  control  of,  program  content  or 
other  activities. 

In  order  to  assure  a  wide  distribution 
of  funds  from  the  relatively  limited 
amount  to  be  made  available  in  the  first 
year  to  the  Corporation,  the  bill  calls  for 
a  limitation  of  $250,000  for  any  one  proj- 
ect or  to  any  one  station  from  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968. 

However,  there  remains  additional 
controversy  concerning  title  n,  and  that 


controversy  has  to  do  with  the  long- 
range  financing  of  the  Corporation. 

H.R.  6736  authorizes,  for  1  year  only, 
the  expenditure  of  $9  million  to  finance 
the  activities  of  the  Corporation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  local  noncommercial  edu- 
cational broadcast  stations. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  this  is  only 
"seed  money,"  vitally  needed  to  get  the 
Corporation  into  operation.  Such  a  com- 
mitment to  the  program  needs  of  non- 
commercial broadcast  stations  is  long 
overdue. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  said  in  1786: 

The  most  important  bill  Is  that  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people. 
No  other  sure  foundation  can  be  devised 
for  the  preservation  of  freedom  and  hap- 
piness. 

We  are  in  urgent  need  of  knowledge 
and  information,  of  education  and  in- 
struction. Noncommercial  educational 
broadcasting,  with  its  ability  to  reach 
many  specialized  groups,  can  be  a  power- 
ful tool  in  bringing  a  world  of  education 
and  instruction  and  knowledge  and  in- 
formation and  art  to  the  people.  It  is 
time  we  brought  these  benefits  to  all  the 
people,  in  every  State. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  this  step. 

However,  certain  members  of  the  mi- 
nority on  the  committee  have  expressed 
their  concerns  about  the  long-range  fi- 
nancing of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting, 

We  simply  do  not  know  what  the 
financial  needs  of  noncommercial  broad- 
casting will  be  in  the  distant  future.  No 
one  can  know.  We  do  not  know  how 
many  stations  will  be  on  the  air.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  expenses  of  op- 
erating those  stations  will  be.  We  do  not 
know  what  technical  developments  are 
in  store.  We  do  not  know  the  extent  of 
the  commitment  that  the  Nation  wUl 
wish  to  make  to  noncommercial  educa- 
tional broadcasting. 

We  have  estimates.  The  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  esti- 
mates that  the  budget  of  the  Corpora- 
tion in  1980  should  be  about  $160  million 
a  year.  The  report  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission on  Educational  Television,  on 
which  some  of  this  legislation  is  based, 
assumes  an  ideal  model  of  380  television 
stations  by  1980.  This  ideal  would  re- 
quire about  S270  million  a  year,  of  which 
S104  million  would  be  provided  by  the 
Corporation. 

Both  these  estimates  are  assumptions, 
of  course,  although  based  on  detailed 
studies  that  call  for  a  strong,  true,  na- 
tionwide service  to  the  Nation's  broad- 
cast audience. 

Our  committee  believes  it  is  perfectly 
workable  to  establish  the  Corporation 
under  title  II  of  H.R.  6736  with  1  year's 
financing  and  solve  the  issue  of  long- 
range  fimding  after  solid  experience  and 
further  study. 

Since  there  are  no  precedents  upon 
which  to  base  judgments  at  this  time, 
a  clearer  view  as  to  future  needs  can 
best  be  obtained  after  the  Corporation 
has  gained  operational  experience. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  President's 
request  in  his  February  health  and  edu- 
cation message  to  the  Congress.  The 
President  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Corporation  and  added 
that— 
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Next  year,  after  careful  review.  I  will  make 
further  proposals  for  the  Corporation's  long- 
term  financing. 

Meanwhile,  the  private  community 
stands  ready  to  support  the  Corporation. 
Dr.  James  T.  Killian,  testifying  as  chair- 
man of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Edu- 
cational Television,  told  our  committee 
that  he  is  confident  $25  million  will  be 
donated  to  the  Corporation  in  its  first 
year  after  inception.  Dr.  Frank  Stanton, 
president  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  repeated  his  assurance  that  CBS 
would  donate  $1  million  when  the  Cor- 
poration is  established.  The  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America  have  offered 
$100,000  to  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  an  in- 
quirj'? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  When  CBS 
said  they  would  be  willing  to  contribute 
SI  million,  did  that  mean  the  entire  net- 
work or  each  of  the  stations  they  op- 
erate? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  would  be  the 
network. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  whole 
network  ? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  They  were 
eenerous,  very  generous. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thought  so.  If  we 
could  get  the  others  to  contribute,  it 
would  be  of  great  assistance.  Maybe  we 
could  pet  them  to  contribute  a  little  later. 
We  hope  so.  A  committee  of  eminent 
business  and  professional  people  in 
America  has  been  set  up  to  get  public 
subscriptions  for  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hoving,  director  of  New 
York's  Metropolitan  Mu.seum  of  Art 
testified  that  he  heads  a  new  committee 
of  prominent  persons.  The  National  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  Public  Television, 
which  was  organized  to  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  raise  money  from  private 
sources  for  public  broadcasting. 

By  providing  for  the  Corporation  to  be 
established  and  thus  proceeding  to  meet 
the  urgent  program  needs  of  noncom- 
mercial educational  broadcast  stations. 
we  also  can  set  the  forces  into  motion 
that  will  bring  in  funds  from  nongovern- 
mental sources.  Within  a  year,  we  will 
have  a  much  better  idea  of  precisely 
what  the  private  contributions  may  be 
and  what  share  the  Federal  Government 
may  be  called  upon  to  .support. 

In  our  comm.ittee  report,  separate 
views  of  the  minority,  including  the 
minority  leader,  support  this  legislation, 
including  the  establishment  of  the  Cor- 
poration. The  separate  views,  however, 
emphasize  the  need  to  get  the  question  of 
long-term  financing  settled  within  the 
next  year.  The  report  also  contains  the 
minority  views  of  six  members  who 
indicate  their  unwillingness  to  proceed 
with  the  title  II  provisions  because  of  the 
question  of  long-range  financing. 

But  now  is  the  time  to  establish  this 
Corporation.  Now  is  the  time  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  millions  of  public  funds 
already  invested  in  the  construction  of 
noncommercial  educational  broadcast 
stations.  Let  us  proceed,  take  advantage 
of  a  year's  experience,  and  await  the 
report  of  the  President. 


It  is  a  big  step,  yes.  It  is  bold  and 
imaginative,  significant,  and  urgent.  Yes. 
this  may  be  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  to  be  considered  by 
the  Congress  this  year. 

Finally,  title  III  of  the  bill  also  is  one, 
like  title  I.  that  comes  to  you  without 
controversy.  It  authorizes  S500.000  for 
a  study  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  instructional 
television — better  known  as  classroom 
television.  The  study  would  determine 
whether  Federal  aid  should  be  provided 
for  instructional  television,  what  form  it 
should  take,  how  such  broadcasting  ac- 
tivity should  be  used.  The  study  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1969. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr,  FRIEDEL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
voting  in  favor  of  tills  bill  known  as  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  because  I  be- 
lieve it  will  fulfill  many  promises  that 
television  and  radio  offer  all  Americans. 

This  bill  creates  a  nonprofit  federally 
chartered  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting which  will  be  a  nongovernmental 
institution,  free  of  political  interference 
and  control. 

The  Corporation  will  be  authorized  to 
appropriate  funds  to  create  programs  of 
educational  and  cultural  value  for  all 
Americans. 

Many  days  of  hearings  were  held  by 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  the  ranking 
member,  to  consider  this  bill  and  the 
need  for  such  legislation.  I  wish  every 
Member  of  this  House  had  been  able  to 
attend  those  hearings  and  learn  a;s  I 
did  the  wonderful  improvements  in 
broadcasting  which  will  be  realized  as  a 
result  of  this  bill. 

At  those  hearings  this  bill  was  not  only 
endorsed  by  educators,  prominent  busi- 
nessmen, bankers,  union  leaders,  and 
writers;  but  it  was  soundly  endorsed  by 
the  presidents  of  each  of  the  three  com- 
mercial television  networks  as  well  as 
the  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters. 

Basically,  this  bill  recognizes  that  the 
commercial  networks  have  done  their 
best  to  provide  varied  programs  for  all 
viewers  but  that  the  economics  of  com- 
mercial broadcasting  severely  limit  the 
ability  of  the  networks  and  stations  to 
present  programs  which  many  minority 
audiences  would  enjoy. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  bill  to  make 
available  funds  for  a  great  variety  of 
enlightening  programs,  including  public 
foiimis,  drama,  musical  performances  as 
well  as  televised  formal  and  informal 
educational  instruction. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  telension  and 
radio  in  this  countrj*  are  no  longer  in 
their  infancy  and  audiences  have  become 
sophisticated  and  require  varied  and 
serious  programs  as  well  as  the  enter- 
tainment and  amusement  furnished  by 
commercial  broadcasting. 

The  bill  continues  the  matching  fimds 
program  whereby  local  educational  tele- 
vision stations  will  receive  Federal  assist- 
ance in  building  and  equipping  their  sta- 
tions. It  is  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 


that  the  richest  country  in  the  world  can- 
not afford  not  to  equip  its  citizens,  young 
and  old,  with  all  the  advantages  that 
modern  technology  can  bring.  We  cazinot 
afford  to  be  any  less  than  the  best  in- 
formed people  in  the  world.  Li  my  opin- 
ion this  bill  is  an  important  step  in  keep- 
ing the  entire  American  public  enlight- 
ened and  educated. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  legislature  of 
my  own  State  has  recently  created  an 
educational  TV  authority.  The  executive 
director  of  that  agency  testified  at  the 
hearings  in  lavor  of  this  bill  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  agency  and  many  other 
similar  groups  in  the  country  will  re- 
ceive the  program  assistance  they  need 
through  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 

These  are  particularly  diflBcult  times 
for  Americans.  They  are  being  called 
upon  to  assist  peoples  all  over  the  world. 
Yet  we  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  our 
own  people  right  here  at  home  or  to  their 
needs  and  their  hopes  for  a  better  world 
for  themselves  and  their  fam:lies.  Never 
was  there  a  time  when  they  more  needed 
to  understand  and  enjoy  the  people,  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  their  land,  as 
well  as  the  lands  of  others. 

Unfortunately,  it  costs  money — great 
sums  of  it — to  bring  to  American  homes 
meaningful  creative  effort  via  the  public 
airwaves.  Private  sources  of  all  kinds 
have  attempted  to  finance  this  type  of 
creative  effort.  However,  this  support  has 
provided  but  a  meager  fraction  of  what 
must  be  contributed  if  all  of  us  are  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  such  creative  ef- 
forts. H.R.  6736  is  a  historic  proposal — it 
would  take  a  giant  step  forward  in  help- 
ing us  to  realize  the  goal  of  a  more  in- 
formed and  enlightened  people.  I  believe 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
is  the  type  of  imaginative  and  creative 
st€p  that  leads  in  the  right  direction 

President  Johnson  has  deemed  the 
concept  of  a  public  broadcasting  cor- 
poration important  enough  that  passage 
of  this  legislation  ranks  high  on  his  list 
of  priorities  for  the  American  people.  I 
hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  helping  to  make  the  dream  of  a 
worthwhile,  uplifting  educational  broad- 
casting a  reality. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
closing  I  would  like  to  say  this:  Let  us 
get  started  on  a  project  that  should  be 
as  inspiring  to  every  Member  of  the 
Hou.se.  as  it  should  be  serviceable  to  the 
land  in  the  future.  Now  is  the  time  and 
opportunity  to  do  something. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  heard  the  question  asked  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  a  minute  ago  whether 
any  consideration  had  been  given  in  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Now  I  ask:  Was  any  consideration 
given  in  the  gentleman's  committee  to 
raising  the  money  through  a  system  of 
fees  or  licenses  paid  by  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  which  now  are  operating 
on  licenses  which  are  invaluable,  which 
are  worth  far  more  than  the  physical 
assets  of  the  stations  themselves?  Was 
any  thought  given  to  that? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  there  was. 
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We  are  not  now,  in  this  bill,  providing 
anything  in  that  regard. 

The  Congress  will  have  to  take  another 
look  at  this.  I  assure  the  gentleman  there 
will  be  a  long,  hard  look  at  this  when 
it  comes  before  the  committee. 

This  and  other  means  were  discussed, 
such  as  excise  taxes  on  TV  sets  and  var- 
ious other  ways. 

There  is  no  provision  in  this  bill  for 
financing  the  Corporation  in  the  future. 
It  was  not  asked  for  and  we  did  not 
want  to  go  out  and  say,  "we  are  going 
to  provide  it  now." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman mean  to  tell  me  that  his  com- 
mittee never  takes  any  initiative,  that  it 
only  puts  out  what  people  ask  for? 

Mr.  STAGGEPIS.  The  gentleman  is 
misintei-preting  my  remarks.  I  said  it 
was  not  requested.  The  gentleman  does 
not  know  what  is  required,  and  we  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man is  asking  us  to  commit  the  tax- 
payers of  America  to  spend.  I  believe,  up 
to  $38  million. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Over  a  3-year 
period. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  It  does  call 
for  spending  that  much  money. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  a  continua- 
tion of  a  program  which  I  expect  the  gen- 
tleman voted  for  in  1962.  A  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress  did.  It  might  have 
been  a  unanimous  vote;  I  do  not  know. 
It  is  a  continuation  of  that  program. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  it  is  out  of  order  for  him,  as  chair- 
man, or  for  his  committee,  to  recommend 
to  the  Federal  Commimications  Com- 
mission that  we  are  unhappy  about  the 
present  situation,  in  that  so  little  money 
has  been  contributed  by  the  conomercial 
broadcasting  companies  of  both  televi- 
sion and  radio,  and  therefore  it  is  our 
desire  that  they  should  make  a  studj- 
as  to  what  would  be  a  more  equitable 
method  whereby  the  commercial  broad- 
casters would  contribute  toward  the 
maintenance  and  the  building  of  public 
educational  broadcasting? 

I  should  like  to  have  the  reaction  of 
the  gentleman  to  that. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  imderstand  what 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about.  That  sub- 
ject is  not  before  our  committee,  and  will 
not  come  up  until  next  year.  Every  ave- 
nue would  be  gone  into  at  that  time, 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  am  talking  about 
the  subject  !;enerany.  Why  cannot  the 
committee,  independently  of  what  has 
been  presented  to  it  by  the  administra- 
tion, pass  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  make  a  study? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about  the  long-range  financing 
of  the  Corporation,  the  subject  is  not 
before  us  and  it  will  not  be  before  him 
or  me  until  next  year.  Tlie  gentleman 
does  not  know,  and  I  do  not  know,  and 
no  one  else  knows  what  is  the  proper 


solution.  We  will  investigate  every  aspect 
of  financing  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Is  it  not  true  that  before 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  should  undertake  the 
position  of  a  schedule  of  fees  for  the 
licensees  of  the  Commission  it  should 
first  undertake  a  rather  comprehensive 
study  of  the  financial  conditions  of  the 
many  licensees? 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
mentioned  the  great  values  involved.  I 
believe  he  used  the  word  "invaluable." 

I  concur.  Some  of  ihe  licenses  are  in- 
valuable. 

Some  of  them  are  very  marginal  in 
operation. 

There  are  many  types  of  licensees  of 
the  Commission  engaged  in  the  field  of 
commercial  broadcasting.  If  there  is  a 
channel  in  one  of  the  top  100  markets, 
we  are  talking  of  values  running  any- 
where from  $10  million  to  $20  million. 
That  is  far  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
physical  plant. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  broadcaster  oper- 
ating a  radio  station  in  a  small  commu- 
nity may  be  having  a  difficult  time  break- 
ing even.  So,  if  the  committee  is  to  lake 
the  Initiative,  it  should  be  taken  in  a  re- 
sponsib'e  manner,  after  appropriate 
hearings  into  that  as  a  separate  legis- 
lative subject. 

It  happens  I  do  not  disagree  with  the 
gentleman's  urging  that  the  Congress 
consider  the  imposition  of  fees  for  the 
use  of  the  very  valuable  public  property 
of  the  broadcast  spectrum,  but  this  is 
not  the  vehicle.  I  am  not  aware  at  the 
moment  that  any  Member  has  intro- 
duced or  referred  to  the  committee  a 
proposed  schedule  of  fees.  It  would  be  a 
desirable  first  step  and  one  that  I  would 
certainly  be  very  happy  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  to  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  CEIXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
a  vei-y  fine  educational  nonprofit  tele- 
vision station  called  channel  13  in  New- 
York  City.  I  am  curious  to  know  how 
that  station  would  be  aided  under  this 
bill.  What  process  would  be  undertaken 
and  how  would  money  be  siphoned  into 
that  organization  if  it  needs  funds?  How 
would  it  be  done? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  There  are  other  sta- 
tions similar  to  this.  They  will  all  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  other  words,  I  am 
ver>'  happy  to  contribute  to  that  orga- 
nization. Many  in  New  York  have  done 
likewise.  But  the  time  must  come  when 
they  face  deficits.  If  they  face  a  deficit, 
they  could  make  an  application  for  a 
grant.  Is  that  how  it  would  be  done? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  legislation 
would  permit  the  Corporation  t-'  make 
such  a  grant.  Whether  it  would  or  not 


in  any  particular  case  would  be  up  to 
the  Corporation. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1961  educational 
broadcasting  was  in  a  bad  way.  Strug- 
gling along  for  9  years,  it  had  come  forth 
with  but  80  stations  in  the  entire  coun- 
try, and  the  effort  seemed  to  be  headed 
for  oblivion  unless  more  and  better 
stations  could  be  created.  To  assist  in 
this  effort  Congress  provided  .S32  mil- 
lion to  be  used  over  the  course  of  5  years 
for  construction  of  educational  TV  sta- 
tions. No  more  than  Si  million  could  be 
used  in  any  one  State. 

Apparently  this  nudge  was  the  needed 
incentive  for  private  and  local  govern- 
n.ent  money  to  come  forth.  Fifteen 
States  have  used  the  entire  $1  million 
to  which  they  could  lay  claim.  Only 
three  States  have  used  none  at  all.  The 
number  of  stations  on  the  air  or  under 
construction  now  totals  189.  The  money 
put  forth  by  the  Federal  Government 
helped  to  build  92  new  stations  and  ex- 
pand and  improve  -17  others.  Giants 
ranged  from  S14.0C0  to  §777,000.  Because 
many  communities  or  schools  were  try- 
ing to  put  a  station  on  the  air  and  had 
acquired  some  of  the  new  equipment  or 
facilities,  they  were  given  credit  for 
those  things  and  then  a  50  percent  grant. 

Title  I  of  the  biU  we  are  considering 
today  is  an  extension  of  this  very  pro- 
ii;rain.  The  country  needs  many  more 
educational  statioios.  perhaps  as  many 
as  380.  The  Federal  aid  is  justified,  and 
this  bill  would  allow  for  another  3  years 
for  grants  up  to  75  percent  of  approved 
items.  The  percentage  increase  is  re- 
quired because  the  new  stations  will  all 
be  from  scratch.  When  taking  into  ac- 
count the  items  not  approvable,  the 
funds  will  work  cut  to  just  about  50  per- 
cent of  most  projects.  Additionally,  the 
advent  of  color  puts  an  added  strain 
upon  the  pocketbooks  of  the  commu- 
nities or  institutions  building  the 
stations. 

Some  of  the  States  have  linked  their 
educational  stations  together  in  a  state- 
wide network  to  yet  better  use  of  the  ac- 
tual educational  poteiitial  on  the  broad- 
est basis  possible.  One  State  took  its  en- 
tire -SI  million  and  meiely  divided  it  by 
the  number  of  stations  it  felt  the  State 
needed.  In  this  case,  the  Federal  funds 
were  a  minute  portion  of  the  funds  .spent 
to  create  the  system.  But  it  helped.  In 
the  bill  before  us  today  we  pro-^idc  S10.5 
million  for  1968.  $12.5  million  for  1969, 
and  S15  nullion  for  1970.  Tliese  are  com- 
paratively modest  sums,  but  if  past  ex- 
perience is  any  guide  they  should  stim- 
ulate the  creation  of  many  more  sta- 
tions veiy  quickly.  And  for  the  first  time 
we  have  included  radio  stations. 

Such  is  title  I  of  this  bill.  It  can  be 
defended  and  heartily  endorsed  by  any- 
one who  studies  the  program  and  the 
need.  I  recommend  it  to  the  House. 

Over  the  years,  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  in  operating  an  educational 
station  has  been  the  creation  or  acquir- 
ing of  enough  appropriate  protrraming 
to  make  a  full  schedule.  Aside  from 
purely  instructional  material,  it  has  been 
most  difficult.  Assistance  has  come  for 
the  most  part  from  foundations,  par- 
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ticularly  national  educational  television, 
an  offshoot  of  the  Ford  Foundation. 
This  organization  has  spent  millions  in 
the  preparation  of  programing  for  non- 
commerciai  station  use. 

Title  II  of  this  bill  addresses  itself  to 
the  same  problem.  The  proposal  which 
has  already  been  outlined  for  you  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  conversation 
and  writing  since  it  was  suggested  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  study  last  year. 
To  its  proponents  it  would  be  the  answer 
to  everj-thing  that  is  deficient  in  com- 
mercial programing.  It  would  be  the 
great  enlightener  and  culture  purveyor 
a.s  well  as  classroom  tool.  These  people 
see  It  as  a  pioneer  and  crusader.  I  must 
admit  that  I  have  some  healthy  mis- 
givings about  charging  too  rapidly  down 
that  road. 

To  those  who  are  suspicious  of  such 
an  effort  it  has  the  potential  to  become 
either  a  giant.  Government-controlled 
propaganda  machine  or  a  fourth  na- 
tional network  destined  to  fill  the  air 
with  more  of  the  same.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  air  might  not  be  able  to  stand  the 
strain. 

It  has  been  my  Intention  to  make  this 
idea  workable  if  possible.  It  has  been  the 
aim  of  our  committee.  And  I  think  that 
by  and  large  it  has  succeeded.  In  such  a 
venture  there  are  always  unknowns,  and 
I  would  not  predict  unqualified  success, 
but  I  think  it  can  be  safely  said  that 
there  is  no  longer  a  likelihood  that  it 
will  get  out  of  hand  as  some  have  feared. 
The  safeguards  put  in  the  bill  should 
let  the  good  things  happen  if  they  can 
and  stop  the  bad  before  they  can  get 
moving.  Just  let  me  briefly  recite  the 
things  that  have  been  put  into  this  bill 
which  make  me  so  confident. 

One  of  the  main  concerns  has  been 
the  possibility  that  the  Corporation 
might  wind  up  in  the  middle  of  politics. 
The  first  change  made  to  eliminate  such 
a  possibility  was  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide that  no  more  than  eight  of  the 
directors  of  the  Corporation  can  come 
from  one  political  party.  This  Is  the 
same  arrangement  which  keeps  our  reg- 
ulatory agencies  balanced.  This  is  the 
scheme  that  makes  our  congressional 
committees  work  reasonably  well  and, 
I  think,  in  the  interests  of  the  countrj-. 
The  minority  and  the  majority  act  as 
a  curb  on  each  other,  ready  to  blow  the 
whistle  at  the  least  suggestion  of  undue 
partisan  activity.  I  know  that  there  are 
plenty  of  well-qualified  individuals  to 
serve  on  such  a  board  of  directors,  and 
I  would  have  considerable  faith  that  the 
policies  of  such  a  board  would  not  go 
hog  wild. 

The  bill  in  Its  original  form  excluded 
the  Corporation  from  actual  political 
activity.  This  did  not  go  far  enough  to 
make  sure  that  stations  individually  or 
in  concert,  such  as  a  State  network, 
might  not  take  on  issues  and  be  the 
center  of  political  activity  In  the  broad- 
est sense.  Although  commercial  stations 
can  and  are  encouraged  to  editorialize, 
the  committee  considered  it  inappro- 
priate for  educational  stations  to  do  so, 
and  the  bill  forbids  It. 

And  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind you  that  all  of  the  sections  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  apply  to 
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noncommercial  stations — the  fairness 
doctrine,  the  equal  time  provisions 
and  all. 

In  addition  to  making  sure  of  a  bi- 
partisan board  of  directors,  the  powers 
of  the  board  were  well  hedged.  There  is 
a  limit  on  hov;  much  Federal  money  can 
be  put  in  any  one  project.  The  Corpora- 
tion can  do  nothing  that  would  remotely 
resemble  the  operation  of  a  network.  For 
example,  it  can  have  no  direct  dealings 
with  the  common  carriers  which  lease 
cable  for  station  interconnections.  In 
this  way  it  cannot  create  the  full  inter- 
connection among  stations  which  is 
needed  to  keep  a  network  together.  Same 
programs  may  be  shown  on  many  sta- 
tions at  one  time,  but  the  arrangements 
for  it  will  be  made  through  the  contrac- 
tors which  prepare  the  programs. 

The  Corporation  is  not  going  to  keep 
any  of  the  trappings  of  program  produc- 
tion. It  will  own  no  studios  and  hire  no 
acting  talent.  Programs  will  be  prepared 
under  contract  only.  Noncommercial  sta- 
tions will  continue  to  belong  to  the  com- 
munities or  institutions  which  build 
them  and  will  be  entirely  Independent  of 
the  Corporation.  Any  station  may  use  or 
reject  any  piece  of  program  material  us 
it  sees  fit.  If  it  accepts  it,  there  is  no  re- 
striction as  to  how  it  will  be  used.  For 
example,  a  documentary  may  be  offered 
for  simultaneous  showing  and  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  nece.ssar>'  hookup  to  do  so. 
Station  X  can  join  in  or  it  can  take  the 
show  for  a  later  showing  according  to  its 
own  programing  needs  or  desires. 

So  the  Corporation  has  been  fairly  well 
hemmed  in  and  the  stations  kept  out  of 
its  clutches.  Even  so,  different  people  see 
this  whole  effort  in  different  lights.  To 
some,  in  fact  some  members  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  main  purpose  for  any  such 
system  is  to  provide  far  more  classroom 
instructional  broadcasting.  Certainly 
television  and  radio  have  but  scratched 
the  surface  in  this  area  and  can  be  de- 
veloped into  a  very  potent  force  in  for- 
mal education. 

Some  people  see  the  main  thrust  of 
this  effort  to  be  a  sort  of  semiformal 
adult  education  where  programs  for  spe- 
cific subject  matter  and  educational  goals 
is  presented  in  a  series  fonn,  each  seg- 
ment building  on  the  former. 

Some  people  see  it  as  education  by 
presentation  of  better  material  of  a  cul- 
tural nature  such  as  Shakespeare  and 
the  symphony  orchestras. 

Some  see  it  as  the  intellectual  needier 
which  presents  penetrating  and  thought- 
provoking  documentaries  and  discussion 
programs. 

In  a  way  ever>'  point  of  view  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  undoubtedly  room  in  the 
broad  reach  of  broadcasting  to  do  an 
adequate  job  in  all  these  departments. 
I  sincerely  hope  it  does.  I  would  not  like 
to  see  it  confined  to  any  one  categorj'. 

This  leaves  one  knotty  problem  about 
which  you  will  hear  much  this  after- 
noon— how  are  we  going  to  finance  this 
effort  over  the  long  pull.  The  $9  million 
included  in  title  II  is  obviously  a  drop 
in  the  proverbial  bucket  to  approach  the 
problems  and  promise  of  public  broad- 
casting. If  It  is  to  do  any  of  the  things 
we  have  discussed,  the  money  necessary 
for  program  origination  will  be  consid- 


erable. The  foundations  which  have 
studied  the  problem  estimate  the  amount 
from  860  million  to  $270  million  a  year 
eventually.  Of  course,  any  amount  prop- 
erly spent  can  help,  and  that  is  partly 
what  prompts  me  to  support  the  bill  as 
it  now  stands.  No  doubt  there  w-111  be 
some  private  money  from  direct  contri- 
butions and  from  foundations  to  assist 
the  coi-poration.  Everyone  involved  has 
stated,  however.  that  substantial 
amounts  o:  Federal  money  will  be  re- 
quired. 

At  the  present  time  we  do  not  know 
what  the  administration  proposes  either 
as  to  method  of  providing  Government 
funds  or  the  level  of  expenditure  con- 
templated. This  Is  a  serious  weakness. 
It  means  that  we  must  do  this  far-reach- 
ing and  Important  job  partially  blind- 
folded. As  for  me,  I  have  convinced  my- 
self that  the  good  which  can  accrue  to 
our  educational  stations  demands  that 
we  go  ahead.  No  one  should  commit  him- 
self at  this  point  to  any  financing  scheme. 
There  may  be  a  rousing  fight  on  that 
is.sue  when  the  time  comes — and  come  it 
must.  The  administration  should  come 
forth  very  early  with  Its  recommenda- 
tions so  that  all  here  can  give  them 
thorough  study  and  deep  thought  be- 
fore acting.  Any  attempt  to  rush  some- 
thing through  should  be  rejected. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  only  alter- 
native io  financing  the  Corporation  is 
appropriated  funds.  This  presents  cer- 
tain dangers  and  drawbacks,  and  all 
other  proposed  methods  so  far  present 
other  problems.  It  will  be  a  man-sized 
job  to  maintain  the  principle  of  inde- 
pendence of  action  for  the  Corporation 
while  holding  the  life  and  death  purse- 
string.  That  will  be  the  next  chapter  in 
the  drama  of  public  television  and  will 
be  played  on  this  station  next  season. 

For  the  present  we  can  create  the 
major  machinery  and  see  how  It  func- 
tions. I  therefore  recommend  the  legi.'=la- 
tion  to  the  House. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr,  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  In  connection 
with  your  comment  on  editorializing,  I 
can  understand  your  position  that  you 
do  not  want  any  station  to  be  used  for 
partisan  politics,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  if  you  say  that  no  station  may  en- 
gage In  editorializing,  I  think  that  you 
are  limiting  that  station  or  excluding 
them  from  engaging  in  one  of  the  most 
valuable  things  that  could  come  from 
such  a  station.  Your  commercial  stations 
are  reluctant  lo  provide  the  time  for 
editorializing,  particularly  on  community 
projects  and  things  like  that. 

As  long  as  you  can  have  editorializing, 
and  safeguard  that  by  offering  equal  time 
to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  I  do 
not  think  that  would  affect  what  you  are 
trying  to  reach. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  answer  the 
gentleman  on  that  question,  first? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  First,  we  shall  divide 
it  into  two  parts.  On  the  question  of  edi- 
torializing, I  did  not  want  any  station  to 
get  in  the  position  which  occurred  in  my 
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state  last  year,  where  they  took  the  TV 
station  and  endorsed  one  candidate  for 
Congress  and  took  the  radio  station  and 
endorsed  the  other.  In  the  first  place.  I 
do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  in  the 
position  of  endorsing  or  rejecting  any 
candidate  for  office.  I  say  that  for  com- 
mercial as  well  as  educational  and  non- 
commercial TV.  I  do  not  think  they 
ought  to  be  in  that  field. 

We  do  lay  ourselves  open  to  this  kind 
of  possibility  if  we  do  not  close  this  loop- 
hole now. 

Educational  and  noncommercial  tele- 
vision came  in  and  said,  "We  want  to 
stay  out  of  this  field." 

For  Instance,  if  we  do  a  documentary 
on  our  hometown — does  the  gentleman 
come  from  Cape  Girardeau? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  come  from  a 
small  town;  Cape  Girardeau  Ls  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  district  I  represent. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Well,  let  us  say  Cape 
Girardeau  ran  a  program  in  depth  on 
a  certain  type  of  housing.  This  does  not 
remove  from  educational  television  the 
necessity  under  the  fairness  doctrine 
to  allow  the  same  amount  of  Ume  for 
the  opposite  opinion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  But  when  we 
get  into  that,  we  get  into  editorializing, 
if  the  station  puts  on  a  program  advo- 
cating changes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  a  different 
thing  from  preventing  a  documentary  in 
depth  which  might  present  certain  facts 
that  look  like  an  opinion,  but  they  could 
not  get  into  the  field  of  editorializing.  A 
documentary  in  depth  is  one  thing  that  I 
say  in  the  future  I  want  to  keep  my  fintrer 
on,  and  I  have  watched  my  home  sta- 
tion very  carefully  on  this.  It  seems  to 
me  the  documentaries  I  have  seen  thus 
far  have  been  pretty  good.  Some  of  them 
I  may  not  agree  with,  but  I  thiiik  the 
documentaries  in  depth  were  fairly 
pre.sented.  We  would  want  to  be  sure  that 
the  fairness  doctrine  operates. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  is  true, 
but  unless  we  have  it  described  more  de- 
tailed than  I  see  in  the  bill  itself,  we  are 
going  to  limit  that  station  in  the  presen- 
tation of  information  which  I  think  their 
audiences  should  have. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  only  thing  I  can 
say  in  reply  to  the  gentleman,  if  the 
gentleman  is  saying  editorials  are  the 
kind  of  information  they  should  have,  we 
do  prevent  It. 

Mr  JONES  of  MLssouri.  But  if  we  of- 
fer the  opportunity  for  a  rebuttal  to 
that — in  other  words,  I  have  confidence 
in  the  public  as  long  as  they  get  both 
sides  of  the  question.  I  think  they  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  that. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  There  is  nothing  that 
would  prevent  the  presentation  or  a  de- 
mand for  equal  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  I  think  what  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  saying  would  not  be  prohib- 
ited at  all  This  would  be  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  educational  TV.  to  present  pro- 
prams  where  both  sides  of  a  question 
that  was  interesting  and  vital  to  a  com- 


muiuty  could  be  presented.  But  it  would 
not  be  done  in  an  editorial  form.  It 
would  be  done  in  a  proper  forum  where 
both  sides  are  present  and  they  have  a 
discussion,  as  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  prefer  to  have  it  done. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  the 
question  may  be  one  of  semantics. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  what  we  determine  and  consider 
to  be  editorials.  What  I  fall  out  with  is 
when  a  newspaper  editorializes  in  Its 
news  columns,  and  that  is  given,  and 
they  slip  a  need'e  in  before  we  know  what 
has  happened,  and  we  do  not  have  a 
chance  to  answer  that.  That  is  editorial- 
izing in  the  worst  form.  It  is  the  thing  I 
do  not  condone.  I  would  like  to  see  it 
kept  out. 

But  I  would  like  to  see  the  educa- 
tional station  editorializing  to  the  extent 
of  advocating  improvements  in  the  com- 
munity and  things  like  that.  At  the  same 
time.  I  am  not  arguing  with  the  gentle- 
man about  the  equal-time  business,  be- 
cause I  know  we  are  going  to  do  that,  or 
at  least  I  think  we  are.  and  we  are  going 
to  assure  that.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
should  limit  editorializing  without  mak- 
ing some  legislative  history  as  to  what 
we  mean  by  it 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  We  went  over  that 
with  our  counsel  in  every  way.  and  we 
could  not  come  up  with  any  language  we 
thought  wa.';  meaningful  on  this. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  How  broad  a  control  does 
the  gentleman  envisage  this  new  Corpo- 
ration, which  is  to  be  established  under 
title  II,  will  have  over  programing,  for 
all  the  individual  stations? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  was  a  part  I 
could  not  get  into  in  depth.  It  is  a  big 
subject.  It  would  take  some  time  to 
explain  It. 

Briefly.  I  can  say  that  we  provide  that 
the  corporation  cannot  be  a  network. 
Interconnections  are  allowed  on  a  spot 
basis  only.  In  the  first  place,  they  do  not 
have  the  money.  We  do  provide  if  there 
is  a  national  program  of  significance  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  Corporation  to 
enter  into  a  contract  indirectly  with  a 
communicating  agency  which  could 
transmit  the  program.  That  is  what  we 
in  effect  provide. 

If  anyone  wants  to  take  the  program, 
he  can.  If  Kansas  wants  to  take  it  and 
Illinois  does  not,  that  is  perfectly  all 
right. 

That  Is  as  near  as  we  come  to  what  I 
would  call  a  national  program.  Other- 
wise, it  is  shipped  out  In  cans  and  they 
present  it  at  the  day  and  hour  they  want 
on  the  particular  stations. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Will  individual  stations  be 
permitted  to  develop  their  own  instruc- 
tional programs? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes:  if  they  have  the 
meaiis.  But  a  local  station  does  not  have 
to  take  anything-  from  outside  sources  it 
does  not  want.  It  is  purely  up  to  them. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  believe  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  Coipora- 
tion  as  such  will  have  no  control.  The 
committee  was  very  specific  about  this. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  was  one  of 
the  biggest  boosters  of  this  point  of  view. 
All  of  us  were  concerned  to  make  sure 
that  this  Corporation  would  iiave  no  con- 
trol. It  cannot  make  anybody  take  or 
use  a  program.  All  the  freedom  is  guar- 
anteed in  the  bill  for  the  individual  sta- 
tion. They  can  use  a  program  which  may 
have  been  sponsored  to  be  produced,  but 
no  one  can  force  an  individual  station 
to  produce  or  use  anything. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Or  to  show  anything. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  sentleman  vield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  should  like  to 
mention  one  point  that  came  into  the 
gentleman's  remarks,  on  the  ultimate 
cost  of  this  program. 

I  have  before  me  "Public  Television:  A 
Program  for  Action,"  the  report  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  for  educational 
television.  In  this  booklet,  which  I  un- 
derstand is  the  bible  of  this  whole  pro- 
gram, or  at  least  a  testament  for  this 
program,  the  figure  consistently  used  as 
the  total  ultimate  operating  cost  of  this 
program  is  S270  million,  when  380  sta- 
tions get  on  the  line. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes.  but  at  this  point 
we  have  less  than  half  that  number  of 
stations. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  ultimate 
figure  we  are  talking  about  is  $270  million 
per  year. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  would  guess  that  is 
about  right.  That  would  be  about  the 
same  proportionate  cost  we  have  at  the 
present  time,  considering  the  number  of 
stations. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  This  is  for  considera- 
tion in  the  future,  but  on  the  question  of 
cost  has  the  committee  considered  the 
fact  that  the  commercial  facilities,  the 
radio  and  TV  stations  and  networks,  do 
not  pay  any  license  which  is  meaningful, 
and  they  really  are  getting  a  very  valu- 
able commodity? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Earlier  in  the  day,  I 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones] 
propounded  this  question,  and  I  agreed 
with  him  they  were  not  paying  as  much 
as  they  oucrht  to  be  paying,  considering 
the  value  of  what  they  get  from  a  license 
for  a  radio  or  TV  station. 

Mr.  JOELSON  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jer.=;ey  [  Mr.  Joelson  1 . 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  and  enthusiastic  support  of 
this  beginning  of  Government  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  nonprofit  edu- 
cational TV.  It  seems  that  television  has 
never  realized  its  potential.  In  fact,  we 
are  a  Nation  where  we  have  great  tech- 
nocracy, but  our  technocracy  has  by  far 
outrun  our  good  taste  and  our  .sense  of 
values. 

Think  what  we  can  do.  We  can  sit  in 
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our  Uving  room,  turn  a  switch  and  see 
and  hear  things  that  are  happening 
across  the  Nation,  across  the  world.  But 
what  do  we  get?  Banal,  vapid,  mediocre 
pablum. 

This  bill  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
realizing  the  great  potential  of  tele- 
vision. When  in  later  years  we  get  to 
the  question  of  financing,  if  I  am  in  this 
body,  I  will  certainly  urge  that  commer- 
cial stations  pay  the  freight.  We  give 
them  something  which  is  very  valuable. 
We  give  them  a  virtual  monopoly.  They 
need  not  be  told  by  the  Government  how- 
much  they  can  charge.  Tliey  charge 
sponsors  whatever  they  can  get.  And  they 
do  not  even  pay  the  cost  of  their  regu- 
lation. A  barber  has  to  pay  a  meaning- 
ful license  fee.  A  saloonkeeper  has  to. 
You  name  it.  If  they  are  licensed,  they 
have  to  pay  at  least  enough  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  their  regulation.  But  we  give 
the  people's  airwaves  for  sale  by  radio 
and  television  stations.  They  sell  it  and 
they  do  not  pay  a  cent  for  it.  Can  you 
imagine  if  we  took  Government  lands  or 
Government  timber  and  said  to  some 
private  developer.  "It  is  yours;  you  can 
take  it  for  nothing"?  It  would  be  called 
a  giveaway.  We  are  giving  away  some- 
thing of  value  here  to  the  television  and 
radio  people,  and  they  should  pay  for 
it, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  hasten  to  point 
out  that  when  this  program  gets  rolling 
we  will  have  380  educational  television 
stations  plus  an  undetermined  number  of 
radio  stations  which  will  be  provided  for 
under  new  provisions  of  title  I.  There 
will  then  no  longer  be  a  monopoly  by 
some  private  broadcasters  because  that 
number  of  380  educational  stations  will 
be  the  equivalent  of  both  the  NBC  and 
CBS  network  stations  put  together.  I 
gather  that  the  gentleman  is  advocating 
that  we  take  money  from  the  present 
networks  and  .'Stations  on  the  netw-ork 
to  set  up  the  competitive  stations  which 
would  be  comparable  in  number  to  the 
combined  size  of  NBC  and  CBS. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Carnegie  Commission  recom- 
mendation that  would  finance  this  by 
an  excise  tax  on  television  sets.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  way  the  money  should 
be  raised,  but  think  that  the  television 
networks  that  are  getting  something 
valuable  from  the  Government  should 
pay  for  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  DevineL 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
highly  technical  and  complicated  sub- 
ject, and  in  my  few  minutes  here  today 
I  will  merely  attempt  to  bring  it  down  to 
a  layman's  understanding  of  what  this 
legislation  does. 

H.R.  6736  is  important  legislation.  It 
amends  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
It  also  provides  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  educational  television  and  broad- 
casting facilities.  It  authorizes  assistance 
in  the  con.struction  of  noncommercial 
educational  radio  broadcasting  for  the 
first  time  and  establishes  a  nonprofit 
organization  designed  to  assist  in  estab- 
lishing   "innovative    educational    pro- 


grams." It  creates  a  public  corporation, 
which  I  think  is  an  objectionable  feature 
of  this  bill.  There  will  be  an  amendment 
offered  at  a  later  time  to  strike  out  that 
public  corporation,  title  II.  of  the  bill. 
Finally,  it  authorizes  a  comprehensive 
study  of  instructional  TV  and  radio. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
HallI  mentioned  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  is  already  spending  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  some  funds  to 
make  similar  studies  in  the  same  general 
field. 

The  reported  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion are.  first,  to  continue  the  program 
that  was  initiated  under  the  law  we 
passed  in  1962.  I  think  it  is  Public  Law 
87-447.  That  did  not  pass,  incidentally, 
unanimously  in  the  House.  I  think  there 
were  about  68  votes  against  it  and  330- 
something  in  favor  of  it. 

Under  that  law  we  provided  matching 
Federal  funds  to  help  pay  for  noncom- 
mercial educational  TV  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities and  for  other  purposes,  to  extend 
this  to  radio,  and  also  to  provide  funds 
for  cultural  and  educational  programs 
through  a  private  corporation:  again,  I 
say.  and  to  provide  for  a  study  of  instruc- 
tional television. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  since  the  first  noncom- 
mercial TV  station  went  on  the  air  in 
1953.  up  until  we  passed  this  law  in  1962, 
80  add-tional  TV  stations  began  broad- 
casting. In  the  5  years  since  this  law- 
went  into  effect  in  1962,  up  until  now, 
we  have  more  than  doubled  that  number. 
There  are  189  as  a  result  of  w-hich  edu- 
cational TV  now  reaches  approximately 
155  million  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses,  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  today  is  designed  to  assist  in 
making  programs  of  what  they  call  "lugh 
quality."  That  is  to  provide  excellence 
of  production,  excellence  of  programing. 
and  excellence  of  facilities  that  are  now 
enjoyed  by  the  commercial  television  net- 
works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  II  of  this  bill  pro- 
vides S9  million  in  Federal  funds  as  "seed 
money"  and  also  organized  a  corporation 
to  pro\'ide  program  assistance  by  grants 
and  contracts  to  support  local  innovative 
programs,  grants  and  contracts  for  the 
production  of  programs  and  the  creation 
of  programs  w-hich  will  be  made  available 
to  local  stations.  And,  one  of  the  sales 
points  is  this.  This  appears,  I  believe,  at 
the  bottom  of  page  10  of  the  committee 
report,  and  I  quote: 

Who  can  estimate  tlie  value  of  a  democracy 
of  a  citizenry  that  is  kept  fully  and  fairly 
informed  as  to  the  Important  Issues  of  our 
times  and  whose  children  have  access  to  pro- 
grams which  make  le.^ming  a  pleasure? 

Then,  it  goes  on  to  say  as  follows: 

The  program  support  provided  by  title  II 
of  the  bill  will,  among  other  things,  enable 
the  noncommercial  educational  broadcast 
stations  to  provide  supplementary  analysis 
of  the  meaning  of  events  already  covered  by 
conune.-clal  newscasters. 

I  repeat,  "enable  the  noncommercial 
educational  broadcast  stations  to  pro- 
vide supplementary  analysis  of  the 
meaning  of  events  already  covered  by 
commercial  newscasters.  " 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  that  there 
is  one  educational  TV  station  out  on  the 
west  coast  that  a  bimch  of  "hippies"  are 


rtmning.  Someone  has  suggested  that  it 
would  indeed  be  amazing  to  hear  the 
type  of  analysis  they  are  making  w-ith 
reference  to  these  matters.  This  is  one 
of  the  areas  in  which  we  have  had  to 
work  very  hard  in  order  to  try  to  pro- 
vide some  safeguards.  And.  along  this 
line,  I  want  to  say  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer! 
has  done  a  meaningful  job  in  this  par- 
ticular area  in  an  effort  to  correct  those 
deficiencies  that  appeared  in  title  II  of 
this  bill.  But,  as  I  said,  w-e  think  it  would 
be  a  better  bill  without  title  II  entirely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  says; 

Economic  realities  of  commercial  broad- 
casting do  not  permit  widespread  commercial 
production  and  distribution  of  educational 
and  cultural  programs  which  do  not  have 
a  mass  audience  appeal. 

Admitting  then  that  programing  un- 
der this  act  will  be  aimed  at  a  rather 
.special  kind  of  audience,  the  proponents 
claim  that  "now  is  the  time  when  edu- 
cational broadcasting  stations  should  be 
supplied  with  programs  of  a  diverse, 
cultural,  and  educational  nature."  and 
they  go  on  to  say,  "We  are  at  the  thresh- 
old of  new,  exciting,  and  worthwhile  ad- 
vances" in  Instructional  television  and 
that  now-  it  is  possible  "to  relieve  educa- 
tors from  dissipating  significant 
amounts  of  time  and  energy  in  routine 
mechanical  tasks  and  allow-  them  to  con- 
centrate their  efforts  on  improving, 
broadening,  and  enriching  the  curricula 
and  kindling  the  imagination  of  students 
of  all  ages,  from  all  backgrounds." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great 
deal  of  good  has  been  accomplished 
through  educational  television,  particu- 
larly by  the  universities,  such  as  the  one 
located  in  my  district,  the  Ohio  State 
University  and  also  Purdue  University 
located  at  West  Lafayette,  Ind.,  where 
they  instituted  the  pilot  program  in  this 
area.  I  believe  all  of  us  are  in  complete 
support  of  the  purposes  behind  educa- 
tional TV.  However,  there  is  a  serious 
question  relative  to  the  creation  of  a 
public  corporation  and  the  use  of  public 
funds  extracted  from  the  taxpayer  that 
undoubtedly  will  end  up  in  direct  com- 
petition w-ith  the  free  enterprise  .system 
represented  by  the  networks  as  well  as 
the  local  radio  and  television  stations. 

I  would  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  separate  viev,-s  and  the 
minority  views  that  appear  at  the  end 
of  the  report,  and  would  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  an  amendment  will  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Watson]  to  strike  title  II  from  the 
bill.  If  we  are  not  successful  in  that,  and 
we  feel  we  will  be,  then  it  will  probably 
be  part  of  a  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Harvey  J. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  talk  to  the  Members  for  a  few  min- 
utes, about  the  financing  of  title  II  under 
this  partictilar  legislation. 

I  believe  that  in  bringing  this  bill  be- 
fore the  House  today  that  what  we  are 
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doini  ii  putting  the  cart  before  the 
hor.'ie."  because  we  are  talking  about  a 
Corporation,  bjt  v.e  are  not  saying  how 
we  are  going  to  finance  that  Corpora- 
tion. We  are  turning  over  a  tremendous 
job  :o  that  Corporation  which  is  going 
to  co.-,t  a  lot  of  money  in  the  future,  no 
matter  whose  \icws  you  take.  HEW, 
the  Cameaie  Conamission.  or  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARV1;Y.  No;  I  cannot  yield  to 
the  gentleman,  I  only  have  5  minutes, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  believe  it  might  be 
helpful  just  to  look  at  what  a  few  people 
who  know  something  about  this  particu- 
lar program  have  had  to  say  about  It. 
The  Carnegie  Commission  .spent  months 
and  months  studying  this  particular 
problem  of  public  funds.  The  Ford 
Foundation  spent  months  and  months 
studying  this  problem,  and  I  will  have 
more  to  say  about  what  both  these  insti- 
tutions recommended  about  financing.  I 
refer  you  to  the  Carnegie  Commission 
report.  This  is  the  majority  view,  mind 
you,  of  the  commission  members  on  how 
we  should  go  about  financing  this  title 
II,  They  recommended  that  the  Con- 
gress should  provide  Federal  funds  by 
the  enactment  of  an  excise  tax  varying 
from  2  to  5  percent  on  TV  stations.  This 
would  be  a  dedicated  tax.  and  it  would 
go  into  a  trust  fund  to  pay  for  the  provi- 
sions of  title  II  in  the  program.  And 
after  saying  how  much  it  would  cost  in 
the  first  year,  which  they  estimated 
would  be  in  e.xcess  of  $50  million,  they 
said  this: 

For  these  funds,  within  the  area  In  which 
public  programing  Is  most  sensitive  to  gov- 
ernment Involvement,  the  commission  can- 
not favor  the  ordinary  budgeting  and  ap- 
propriations procedure  followed  by  the 
government  In  providing  support  from  gen- 
eral funds.  We  believe  those  procedures  are 
not  consonant  with  the  degree  of  Inde- 
pjndence  essential   to  public  television. 

That  is  just  exactly  what  is  being  done 
today  by  providing  this  money  through 
appropriation  provisions. 

Let  us  look  also  for  a  minute  at  what 
the  gentleman  who  filed  the  minority 
views  to  the  Carnegie  Commission  report 
had  to  say,  and  I  refer  to  Mr.  McConnell, 
president  of  the  Reynolds  Co.  Mr.  Mc- 
Connell had  this  to  say  in  his  report 
about  how  to  finance  this,  and  I  call  at- 
tention to  his  remarks  on  page  72  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  report: 

I  quite  agree  that  If  public  television  Is  to 
be  financed  In  major  part  by  the  federal 
government,  It  v.ould  be  highly  desirable  to 
avoid  year-to-year  appropriation  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  political  Implications  of  these  are 
apparent  And  certainly  there  should  be  com- 
plete divorcement  of  the  programing  and 
other  functions  of  the  public  corporation 
from  the  government. 

So  once  again  we  have  one  of  the  ex- 
perts saying  that  we  should  not  do  it  In 
the  fashion  we  are  doing  It. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  No;  I  cannot  yield  at 
this  point,  I  am  sorry. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  members  of 
the  Ford  Foundation.  For  Instance,  what 
did  Mr.  Bundy  have  to  say  when  he  came 
before  our  committee?  He  was  asked  by 
the  ranking  member  on  our  side,  the 


gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Sprlncer], 
on  page  387  of  the  hearings,  that  as- 
suming the  program  was  going  to  cost 
$170  milhon  in  public  funds,  what  he 
thougnt  about  it.  Again  I  quote  from 
page  387  of  the  House  hearings,  where 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Spring- 
er 1  asked: 

At  this  time,  let's  assume  it  is  going  to  be 
■SITO  million  of  public  funds.  How  would  It 
rc^n.ali  Independent? 

Meaning  the  corporation. 
Mr.  Bundy  said : 

I  thlnJc  it  would  be  difficult,  and  I 
wouldn't  at  this  stage  of  the  game  be  in  fa- 
vor of  such  a  recommendation.  It  seems  to 
ine  important  to  find  an  insulated  means  of 
providing  funds,  Tne  direct  appropriation 
process,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  is  not 
m  my  judgment  a  satisfactory  means  of  do- 
hig  that. 

So  we  have  Mr.  Bundy. 

We  also  have  Mr.  Fred  Fiiendly,  who 
is  another  famous  television  personal- 
ity who,  together  with  Ed  Murrow,  had 
charge  of  the  "See  It  Now"  program, 
and  many  otiier  CBS  programs. 

Wiiat  did  Mr.  Friendly  have  to  say? 
And  I  quote  from  page  184  of  the  Sen- 
ate hearings. 

He  said: 

What  I  certainly  am  saying — and  I  would 
be  glad  to  say  It  a  tbotisand  times — is  that 
I  am  against— and  I  hope  we  all  are — Federal 
money  from  general  revenues  going  into 
news  and  public  affairs  broadcasting. 

That  is  what  I  mean,  and  that  is  what  I 
am  liere  to  say.  And  it  is  part  of  my  very 
being. 

Fred  Friendly  is  now  a  special  con- 
sultant to  the  Ford  Foundation  on  this 
particular  matter. 

So  no  matter  how  you  conclude  it,  Mr, 
Chairman,  the  people  who  are  in  this 
particular  field  have  all  warned  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  on  this  dangerous  prece- 
dent that  we  are  setting  here  in  author- 
izing to  be  appropriated  $9  million  to 
start  this  particular  Corporation — with- 
out doing  either  what  the  Carnegie 
Commission  said  of  providing  an  excise 
tLix;  or  without  doing  what  the  Ford 
Foundation  said,  to  provide  a  satellite 
tax;  or  without  doing  what  Mr,  McCon- 
nell sp.id  in  his  minority  views  of  taxing 
the  television  stations  themselves. 

We  are  doing  it  because  this  Congress 
is  afraid  to  face  up  to  the  facts  as  to  how 
we  are  going  to  pay  for  this  program  in 
the  future. 

If  the  President  cannot  get  his  tax 
bill  to  finance  the  war  in  Vietnam,  I  do 
not  think  he  is  going  to  get  one  through 
to  finance  this  particular  program  and 
I  do  not  think  he  is  by  any  means  what- 
soever. 

Just  to  conclude,  on  this  not«.  if  we 
as  Congressmen  are  willing  to  appropri- 
ate money  for  title  II  in  this  particular 
program,  we  might  just  as  well  start 
appropriating  money  to  write  the  text- 
books in  America  because  this  is  literally 
what  we  are  doing — writing  the  text- 
books for  America  by  the  money  appro- 
priated in  this  particular  fashion. 

I  do  not  believe  that  many  Members  of 
the  Congress,  including  those  who  are 
not  in  this  Chamber  right  now.  would 
think  or  vote  for  this  to  go  through  in 
order  to  go  through  with  that. 

Mr.  Bundy  did  not — Mr.  Friendly  did 


not — the  Carnegie  Commission  did  not — 
and  not  the  majority  of  Americans — I  do 
not  believe  any  thinking  person  in  Amer- 
ica would  want  to  go  throusii  \,ith  the 
programing  provided  in  title  II  as  long 
as  that  financing  is  through  the  appro- 
priation process,  and  subject  to  this 
political  influence. 

Mr.  JOELSON,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
ger.tleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JOELSON,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  surprising  that  the  Carnegie 
Commission  did  not  recommend  a  sub- 
stantial license  fee  on  commercial  TV 
when  you  consider  that  its  membership 
is  composed  of  representatives  of  TV  sta- 
tions including  the  Lead  of  CBS, 

Mr,  ANDERSON  cf  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois,  Mr.  Chalr- 
nian.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  advent  of 
conmiercial  television.  Americans  have 
invested  some  $20  billion  in  TV  sets. 
They  continue  to  purchase  sets  at  the 
rate  of  S2  billion  annually-.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  think  of  a  siiisle  modem  in- 
vention that  has  had  a  more  powerful 
impact  upon  the  present  generation. 
Someone  has  estimated  that  by  high 
school  graduation  the  average  American 
youngster  has  consumed  15,000  hours  of 
time  simply  watching  television.  The 
"Now  Generation"  as  they  are  sometimes 
referred  to  is  truly  the  product  of  an 
electronic  era.  Marshall  McLuhan,  the 
commimi cations  expert,  who  has  become 
famous  for  the  phrase  "tiie  medium  is 
the  message"  has  expressed  the  fears  of 
many  with  this  statement  in  his  book 
Explorations  in  Commimication: 

Harnessing  the  Tennessee,  Missouri  or 
Mississippi  is  kid  stuff  compared  with  curb- 
ing the  movie,  press  or  television  to  human 
ends. 

The  Carnegie  Corp.  has  sponsored  the 
Carnegie  CommLssion  on  Educational 
Television.  The  15  members  of  this  com- 
mission numbered  some  of  our  country's 
most  distinguished  scholars,  educators, 
and  scientists.  They  spent  more  than  a 
year  studying  noncommercial  television 
or  what  is  also  referred  to  as  educational 
television.  In  general,  this  is  TV  pro- 
graming which  is  not  supported  by  ad- 
vertising revenues.  Today  our  television 
is  predominantly  commercial.  There  are 
five  commercial  TV  stations  for  every 
existing  educational  station.  The  operat- 
ing revenues  of  the  former  are  approxi- 
mately S4  billion  a  year;  whereas  the 
educational  stations  in  existence,  about 
136  in  ntmnber,  subsist  on  3  percent  of 
that  amount. 

Congress  has  novi'  moved  to  adopt  most 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Carnegie 
Commission  In  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1967,  The  central  conclusion  of 
the  commission  "e  report  was  that  a  well- 
financed  and  well-directed  educational 
television  system,  substantially  larger 
and  far  more  pervasive  and  effective 
than  that  which  now  exists  should  be 
created.  To  accomplish  this  the  Federal 
Government  will  continue  the  program 
begun    in    1962    of    providing    Federal 
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matching  grants  to  construct  new  educa- 
tional TV  stations. 

Tlie  most  saUent  feature  of  this  new 
bill  is  the  provision  for  a  federally  char- 
tered Coi-poration  for  public  broadcast- 
ing directed  by  a  15 -man  bipartisan 
Board  of  Directors  appointed  by  the 
President,  This  Corporation  will  then  ac- 
tually finance  and  produce  programs  of 
a  cultural  and  educational  nature  for  dis- 
tribution to  local  stations.  They  will  also 
assist  local  stations  who  wish  to  produce 
their  own  programs. 

The  law  forbids  financing  of  any  pro- 
grams which  editorialize  on  political  is- 
sues and  defines  programs  permissible 
for  this  new  type  of  Federal  financing  as 
those  which  are  "primarily  designed  for 
educational  or  cultiu-al  purposes  and  not 
prim.arily  for  amusement  or  entertain- 
ment purposes."  Other  sections  of  the 
law  require  the  total  autonomy  of  local 
stations.  Although  the  Federal  Corpora- 
tion can  provide  for  a  hookup  between 
stations  for  telecasting  the  same  program 
over  a  whole  region  or  perhaps  even  the 
entire  country  on  occa.sion.  it  is  specifi- 
cally prohibited  from  operating  a  Gov- 
ernment network  or  owning  and  operat- 
ing statioirs  like  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation.  Some  of  the  principal  re- 
maining objections  to  this  bill  he  in  the 
fear  that  something  like  a  national  net- 
work tmder  Federal  sponsorship  might 
nevertheless  emerge. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  danger 
of  political  manipulation  of  the  program- 
ing or  deliberate  slanting  of  the  news 
could  create  a  powerful,  partisan  poUti- 
cal  weapon.  However,  proponents  of  the 
Federal  Public  Television  Corporation 
Insist  it  is  designed  to  bring  cultural  up- 
lift and  educational  program  to  a  mass 
audience,  and  any  such  political  abuses 
are  strictly  forbidden  by  the  law  Itself. 

The  commercial  networks  have  all  en- 
dorsed the  legislation.  One  can  only  hope 
that  they  do  not  do  so  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  televiewers  will  never 
abandon  the  TV  westerns,  situation 
comedies,  and  daytime  soap  ojieras  in 
favor  of  cultural  uplift  and  education, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  support  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  becau.se  I  be- 
lieve that  it  can  help  realize  the  vast  po- 
tential of  television  to  elevate  cultural 
and  educational  standards  in  our  coun- 
try. I  do  not  feel  that  commercial  tele- 
vision is  adapted  for  that  purpose  as 
presently  constituted.  While  I  support 
the  bill  I  hold  some  reservations,  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  must  very  closely 
monitor  the  implementation  of  the  vari- 
ous provisions  of  this  act,  particularly 
title  II,  It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that 
there  are  no  opportunities  for  misuse  of 
the  programing  authority  confided  in  the 
Corporation, 

However.  I  think  we  must  have  some 
faith  in  the  honor,  integrity,  and  quali- 
fications of  tho.se  who  will  be  selected  to 
serve  on  the  board  of  directors.  If  Con- 
gress m.aintains  close  scrutiny  and  car- 
ries out  its  oversight  function  as  it 
should,  I  think  that  the  problem  can 
be  kept  within  manageable  proportions. 
In  short.  I  think  that  the  possibility  for 
good  so  far  outweigh  these  potentially 
negative  features  that  I  give  this  legis- 
lation my  support  with  the  enthusiastic 


hope  that  the  high  goals  .set  by  the  Car- 
negie Commission  on  public  broadcasting 
will  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr,  Keith], 

Mr,  KEITH,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  6736,  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967. 

No  feature  of  our  modern  v.orld  is  as 
American  as  television.  In  a  period  of 
only  two  decades  this  medium  ha^^  come 
to  bind  many  regions  of  our  land  more 
closely  as  people  and  as  a  nation.  Yet. 
wliile  television  has  attained  a  tmiversal 
audience,  it  has  not  attained  a  universal 
excellence. 

Newton  Mi  now 's  description  of  tele- 
vision as  a  "wasteland"  still  comes  too 
readily  to  mind.  Television  is  peculiarly 
American  and  because  of  this  we  should 
all  make  an  effort  to  see  that  American 
television  is  particularly  excellent. 

The  public  broadcasting  bill  will  help 
to  assure  tills  excellence.  But,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, as  I  have  noted  m  my  additional 
v:ev.-s,  we  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  this 
creature  that  w'e  have  created. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  my  views  in  the 
committee  report  which  point  out  the 
fact  that  tills  could  become  a  partisan 
and  political  tool  if  we  are  not  constantly 
on  the  alert  for  the  danger  of  partisan- 
ship. 

Earlier  today  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr,  Jones!  mentioned  that 
he  approved  of  editorializLng  by  educa- 
tional TV  as  it  Is  done  in  commercial 
TV,  But  he  said  he  was  concerned  about 
editorializing  that  takes  place  in  news 
coltunns,  I  am  concerned  about  edi- 
torializing which  could  take  place  In  edu- 
cational TV  programs.  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  the  Congress  has  sufficient  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  public  interest 
against  this  possible  threat. 

In  my  view,  the  safeguards  that  we 
have  put  into  the  legislation  with  the 
bipartisan  board  of  directors  of  the 
Corporation  and  the  prohibition  against 
editorializing  go  a  long  ways  toward  this 
and  will,  hopefully,  be  effective. 

But,  there  is  still  a  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  upon  occasion  editorializing  could 
sneak  into  the  programing  in  the  same 
way  that  it  does  In  the  news  columns, 

I  recall  that,  several  years  ago,  this 
administration  contracted  to  have  a  film 
made  of  certain  public  works  programs 
that  were  imderway  or  nearing  comple- 
tion in  one  of  the  communities  in  my 
district.  One  of  the  subtle  purposes  of 
this  film  was,  I  am  sure,  to  encourage 
public  support  of  the  legislaffon  which 
made  the  programs  po.ssible.  In  the  long 
run  It  could  have  affected  the  candidacy 
of  those  who  suppvorted  or  failed  to  sup- 
port the  legislation. 

I  did  not  happen  to  vote  for  that  pro- 
gram. It  Is  conceivable  that  I  could  be 
tied  in  with  the  opposition  to  that  pro- 
gram through  this  film,  and  it  could  then 
have  adversely  affected  my  candidacy 
for  re-election.  This  kind  of  film  is  the 
kind  of  program  that  we  must  guard 
against.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  this  public 
TV  becomes  a  reality  those  who  operate 
it  must  come  back  to  the  Congress  for 
funding  in  succeeding  years.  In  my  \iew 


Mr.  Chairman  the  Congress  has  the 
puwer  and  the  responsibility  to  watch 
out  that  the  programs  are  both  worth 
while  and  objective.  We,  through  our 
Commerce  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, and  through  the  House  as  a  whole, 
can  and  will  exercise  the  necessary  over- 
sight and  accordingly  we  should  go  along 
with  the  bill. 

I  should  hke  to  ask  the  chairman  one 
question,  if  I  may,  with  reference  to  the 
right  of  an  injured  party  to  sue  the 
station  or  other  organization.  Let  us  as- 
sume, Mr.  Chairman,  that  editorializing 
does  occur  or  is  thought  to  be  present  by 
an  injured  party.  What  recourse  would 
he  have  In  the  courts  to  get  compensa- 
tion for  the  injury  that  might  have  been 
done  to  him? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  say  that  the 
man  would  have  the  same  recourse  that 
he  would  have  In  any  other  similar  suit, 
such  as  a  suit  for  libel,  or  anything  of 
that  sort. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Who  would  pay  for  the 
damages? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Of  course,  the  sta- 
tion would  have  to,  I  assume. 

Mr.  KEITH.  If  Federal  funds  are  con- 
tributed, would  the  Federal  Government 
be  liable? 

Mr,  STAGGERS,  The  gentleman  is 
talking  about  Instructional  television 
stations? 

Mr,  KEITH,  Yes;  and  any  public  TV 
supported  by  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  You  are  raising  a 
question  that  I  believe  is  verj'  h\T)otheti- 
cal,  I  believe  that  we  have  written  enough 
safeguards  into  the  bill  so  that  that  will 
not  happen, 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr,  JOELSON.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  making  a  verj'  good  point.  The  fact 
is  under  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  pubhc  official  Is  a  sitting  duck, 
and  he  camiot  recover  for  libel  unless 
lie  can  prove  malice.  Those  of  us  in  pub- 
lic office  are  in  a  position  where  news- 
papers, radio,  or  TV  stations  can  say 
anything  they  wish  about  us.  Even  If  It 
Is  untrue,  we  cannot  recover  unless  we 
can  prove  malice,  which  Is  practically 
impossible  to  do.  Therefore,  the  right 
of  editorializing  should  be  verj'.  very 
carefully  scrutinized, 

Mr.  KEITH,  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  this  is  an  area  where  we 
must  be  on  the  alert.  I  believe  on  balance 
It  is  a  good  bill,  but  I  do  believe  that  It 
requires  us  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr,  Watson]  , 

Mr,  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  say  initially  that  those  of  us  who 
will  make  an  effort  to  strike  title  II  of  this 
bill  are  as  strongly  in  favor  of  giving  Fed- 
eral help  to  the  local  ETV  stations  as 
anyone  who  is  in  favor  of  retaining  title 
n.  That  Is  not  our  complaint  at  all. 
Frankly.  I  would  respectfully  take  Issue 
with  my  friend  from  Illinois  \,'hen  he  said 
that  title  n  is  the  heart  of  this  bill.  Title 
n  is  not  the  heart  of  the  bill. 

The  heart  of  this  bill.  If  we  are  in- 
terested in  helping  our  local  ETV  sta- 
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ncn.s  is  title  I,  the  coniinuation  of  the 
program  that  the  Congiess  wisely  started 
in  1961,  which  has  had  a  highly  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  all  the  local  ETV  sta- 
tions throughout  the  country. 

In  my  Judgment,  and  I  think  I  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  so  many  others 
on  the  committee,  and  I  believe  in  the 
House.  I  am  fearful  that  title  II  will  be 
the  Frankenotein  of  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation.  My  friend  from  Michigan 
has  adequately  discussed  the  financial 
aspects  of  it.  or  rather  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate flnancmg  of  the  public  corporation. 
We  have  had  some  say  that  we  will  pick 
up  a  lot  of  money  from  private  sources. 
but  let  us  be  realistic  about  this.  Is  it  not 
axiomatic  that  when  we  set  up  a  cor- 
poration in  which  we  have  Government 
funds,  there  is  the  inclination,  and  the 
strong  inclination,  for  private  sources 
to  stop  giving  to  that  corporation^ 

Frankly,  I  think  they  should.  If  we 
are  goine  to  have  public  funds  in  it.  then 
I  do  not  think  we  should  expect  private 
sources  to  supplement  it.  If  it  is  going 
to  be  on  the  back  of  the  taxpayers.  I 
think  they  should  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  all  of  It  The  facts  prove  that 
when  Government  steps  in.  private  fi- 
nancing steps  out.  There  is  no  question 
about  that  at  all. 

The  second  problem  we  have  with  title 
11.  if  we  create  this  Public  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  we  are  goin::;  into  direct 
competition  with  the  local  ETV  systems. 
We  have  one  of  the  finest  in  South 
Carolina,  and  I  am  proud  I  had  a  part 
in  inaugurating  it  when  I  was  in  the 
State  legislature. 

But  I  will  say  we  are  using  some  Fed- 
eral funds  now.  and  using  them  to  good 
advantage  But  here  is  what  is  goine  to 
happen.  Those  private  sources  that  have 
been  contributing  to  the  local  ETV  sta- 
tions are  going  to  say,  "Wait  a  minute 
We  have  to  contribute  to  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  and  it  will  be 
spread  out  to  all  the  stations  throughout 
the  country."  The  Public  Broadcasting 
Corporation  will  be  going  into  direct 
competition  with  the  local  ETV  stations 
in  the  matter  of  trying  to  raise  funds 

Those  gentlemen  who  support  title  n 
say,  "Do  not  worry  about  control.  '  Local 
stations  can  either  take  the  programs 
given  to  them  by  the  Public  Corporation 
or  not.  they  can  accept  or  reject  them. 
Let  us  be  practical.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, since  the  local  station  will  be  get- 
ting some  funds  from  the  Public  Cor- 
poration as  well  as  programs,  we  can  be 
sure  the  local  station  is  going  to  be  rather 
reluctant  not  to  play  those  programs 
which  are  offered  them  by  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Corporation. 

Here  is  the  hooker  in  it  all.  They  say 
the  local  station  can  take  it  or  not,  but 
bear  in  mind  that  all  the  programs  given 
them — unless  they  go  out  and  produce 
their  own  or  others — will  be  programs 
from  the  PBC.  In  other  words.  "You  can 
choose  from  this  I  offer  you.  or  from  that 
I  offer  you.  '  and  so  on  and  on.  Frankly. 
we  are  not  going  to  have  adequate  con- 
trols or  safeguards. 

There  is  another  potential  dancer 
This  Corporation  could  be  a  propaganda 
monster,  although  we  have  said  there 
shall  be  no  editorializing.  Let  us  be  real- 
istic  An  editorial  is  not  very  persuasive 


or  influential.  Let  them  go  ahead  and 
editorialize.  Give  me  the  right  to  control 
program  content,  and  others  can  edi- 
torialize all  they  want  to,  but  I  will  in- 
fluence the  thinking  of  the  American 
public  more  with  the  programs  or  with 
people  I  have  appearing  on  the  programs. 

The  American  public  knows  editorials 
are  subjective,  but  they  believe  regular 
programs  are  objective.  So  this  is  a  verj- 
real  problem  we  are  going  to  have  in 
this  matter. 

The  committee  wisely  wrote  in  that 
there  shall  be  no  editorializing,  and  that 
on  programs  of  a  controversial  nature 
there  shall  be  balance  and  equal  time. 
That  does  not  protect  us.  Who  deter- 
mines whether  or  not  they  are  objective 
and  in  balance? 

Later  on,  we  will  give  other  reasons  to 
the  House  why  the  House  should  reject 
this  proposition.  Let  us  give  this  money 
to  the  local  stations  who  have  been  doing 
such  a  wonderful  job  in  this  medium  of 
television. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  titles  I  and  III  of 
H  R.  6736.  but  also  to  express  my  strong 
reservations  about  the  provisions  of  title 

n 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  educational 
television,  and  we  have  long  felt  that  its 
full  potential  has  not  been  appreciated. 
We,  of  New  York,  have  made  substantial 
progress  in  this  direction,  however,  mov- 
ing now  as  we  are  toward  a  statewide 
educational  TV  network,  connecting  up 
the  five  ETV  stations  we  now  have  on 
the  air  and  those  we  soon  hope  to  add — 
including  one  in  my  area  of  the  State — 
into  a  network  which  will  have  the  built- 
in  potential  for  future  interconnection 
with  other  State  or  regional  networks. 

For  States  such  as  New  York,  however, 
that  have  moved  vigorously  ahead  on 
such  programs,  the  limited  amount  of 
Federal  assistance  available  under  the 
Educational  Television  Act  of  1962 — 
surely  a  major  benchmark  in  this  field — 
and  especially  the  SI  million-per-State 
cutoff  point  set  by  that  act,  has  pre- 
vented us  from  moving  ahead  as  fast  and 
as  far  as  we  would  like,  even  though  the 
State  itself  is  now  contributing  construc- 
tion moneys. 

For  this  reason,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  the  last  Congress  to  merely  ex- 
tend the  1962  act  for  another  5  years,  at 
an  additional  authorization  of  $32  mil- 
lion— the  same  as  the  original  authoriza- 
tion— but  also  to  increase  the  per-State 
limitation  from  the  original  $1  to  $2 
million. 

When  that  bill  failed  to  move.  I  rein- 
troduced it  in  this  Congress — where  it  is 
known  as  H.R.  4140.  However,  at  about 
the  same  time  something  of  considerable 
import  happened — which  was,  of  course, 
the  release  to  the  public  of  the  long- 
awaited  report  of  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion on  Educational  Television. 

Now.  as  a  result  of  that  report,  we  all 
of  a  sudden  found  ourselves  no  longer 
just  talking  about  educational  television, 
a  familiar  concept  which  had  already 
won  for  itself  wide  public  and  congres- 
sional acceptance  and  support,  but  about 


such  other  intriguing  but  possibly  con- 
troversial matters  as  "public  television" 
and  "noncommercial  television"  which, 
though  .surely  related  to  ETV^  also  in- 
volve difficult  issues  of  public  policy,  is- 
sues that  I  am  sure  are  very  much  in  our 
minds  at  the  moment. 

And  so  it  is  that,  in  H.R.  6736  and  in 
S.  1160  as  passed  by  the  other  body,  both 
of  which,  significantly,  bear  the  title  of 
"Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967,"  we 
find  in  title  II  a  proposal,  described  in 
the  Senate  report  as  embodying: 

The  bold  and  imaginative  concept  of  an 
independent,  non-profit  corporation  to  assist 
in  developing  a  vital  noncommercial  educa- 
tional broadcasting  system — 

Under  which  Federal  funds  will  be 
used  to  help  produce  "higher  quality  edu- 
cational programs,"  the  programing  of 
which — again  quoting  from  the  Senate 
report — 

should  not  only  be  supplementary  to  but 
competitive  with  commercial  broadcasting 
services. 

Title  n  provides  an  initial  authoriza- 
tion of  Federal  funds  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Corporation  in  the  amount  of  $9  mil- 
lion, designed,  as  the  Senate  report  says, 
"to  get  the  Corporation  off  the  ground," 
but  it  is  also  admitted  that  this  is  only 
"seed  money"  and  that  "much  more 
money  will  be  required  in  future  years  if 
the  Corporation  is  to  accomplish  the  task 
before  it,"  however  that  task  may  come 
to  be  defined  and,  as  we  all  know,  the 
President  has  said  that — 

Next  year,  after  careful  review,  I  will  make 
further  proposals  for  the  Corporation's  long- 
range  financing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  immune  to 
the  deficiencies  of  commercial  television 
programing.  As  the  father  of  two  teen- 
age sons  who  are  inveterate  watchers  of 
this  wonderful  but  sometimes  discourag- 
ing medium  and  who,  therefore,  often 
expose  me  to  more  of  its  "wasteland" 
than  I  might  otherwise  venture  into 
alone,  I  can  well  understand  why  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorially  referred 
earlier  this  year  to  that  "multiheaded 
monster  which  transmits  a  gooey  mixture 
of  soap  operas,  quiz  shows,  and  kiddy 
cartoons" 

But,  given  the  enormous  appetite  of 
this  medium — which  the  average  Ameri- 
can supposedly  watches  some  6  hours  a 
day — I  wonder  whether  even  the  aver- 
age quality  of  commercial  television's 
output,  while  admittedly  bad  enough,  is 
really  as  bad  as  it  is  sometimes  con- 
tended. I  also  wonder  if  it  is  so  bad  that, 
without  a  further  public  dialog  than  that 
so  far  engendered  by  the  Commission's 
report  and  the  hearings  here  this  year 
and  in  the  body,  it  is  either  wise  or  neces- 
sary for  us.  in  our  eagerness  for  an  elu- 
sive "quality"  in  programing,  to  begin 
to  move  now  in  the  direction  of  setting 
up  at  least  the  beginnings  of  a  competi- 
tive, federally  financed,  "public  televi- 
sion"— or  "noncommercial  television" — 
system,  for  that  is  where  we  would  seem 
to  be  going,  using  the  accepted  virtues 
and  great  potential  oi  educational  TV 
to  do  so. 

Would  it  not  be  better,  I  ask.  to  sub- 
mit this  portion— title  II— of  the  bill 
before  us,  or  of  S.  1160,  to  further  scru- 
tiny—perhaps by   broadening   the   pur- 
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poses  of  the  comprehensive  study  of 
instructional  television  and  radio  au- 
thorized under  title  III  to  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare':' 

It  would  seem  to  me  so — and  that  this 
would  also  permit  the  President  time  to 
make  up  his  mind  about  the  best  way  for 
arranging  long-range  financing  of  the 
proposed  Corpoi-ation.  before  the  crea- 
tion of  which  even  with  "seed  money"  it 
would  seem  necessary  for  us,  in  these 
diflBcult  budgetary  times,  to  have  some 
better  idea  than  any  of  us  now  do  about 
how  much  money  such  a  corporation  can 
consiune  and  where  it  is  to  come  from. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is — as  I  see  it — 
no  great  lu-gency  in  creating  the  cor- 
porate entity  envisioned  Ln  title  II  now, 
despite  the  probable  future  need  for 
some  such  supporting  body.  To  the  con- 
trary, there  may  well  be  much  wisdom 
on  the  side  of  delaying  such  action  for,  as 
I  have  said,  at  least  1  year. 

While,  therefore.  I  strongly  support 
the  other  provisions  of  H.R.  6736.  I  do 
intend  to  support  the  anticipated 
amendment  to  strike  title  II  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  t:me  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio   [Mr.  BrownI. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  should  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  description  of  a  kind  of  "pub- 
lic television  described  by  the  English 
author.  George  Orwell,  in  his  master- 
piece, "1984."  It  follows: 

The  next  moment  a  hideous,  grinding 
screech,  as  of  some  monstrous  machine  run- 
ning u-lthout  oil,  burst  from  the  big  tele- 
screen at  the  end  of  the  room.  It  was  a  noise 
that  set  one's  teeth  on  edge  and  bristled 
the  hair  at  the  back  of  one's  neck.  The  Hate 
had  started. 

As  usual,  the  face  of  Emmanuel  Goldstein, 
the  Enemy  of  the  People,  had  flashed  onto 
the  screen.  There  were  hisses  here  and  there 
among  the  audience.  The  little  sandy-haired 
woman  gave  a  squeak  of  mingled  fear  and 
disgust.  Goldstein  was  the  renegade  and 
backslider  who  once,  long  ago  (how  long 
ago,  nobody  quite  remembered),  had  been 
one  of  the  leading  figures  of  the  Party,  al- 
most on  a  level  with  Big  Brother  himself, 
and  then  had  engaged  in  counterrevolution- 
ary activities,  h-.id  been  condemned  to  death, 
and  had  mysteriously  e=cap)ed  and  disap- 
peared. The  program  of  the  Two  Minutes 
Hate  varied  from  day  to  day,  but  there  was 
none  in  which  Goldstein  was  not  the  prin- 
cipal figure.  He  was  the  primal  traitor,  the 
earliest  defiler  of  the  Party's  purity.  All  sub- 
sequent crimes  against  the  Party,  all  treach- 
eries, acts  of  sabotage,  heresies,  deviations, 
sprang  directly  out  of  his  teaching.  Some- 
where or  other  he  was  still  alive  and  hatch- 
ing his  conspiracies:  perhaps  somewhere  be- 
yond the  sea,  under  the  protection  of  his 
foreign  paymasters;  perhaps  even — so  it  was 
occasionally  rumored — in  some  hiding  place 
in  Oceania  Itself. 

Winston's  diaphragm  was  constricted.  He 
could  never  see  the  face  of  Goldstein  with- 
out a  painful  mixture  of  emotions.  It  was 
a  lean  Jewish  face,  with  a  great  ftizzy  aureole 
of  white  hair  and  a  small  goatee  beard — a 
clever  face,  and  yet  somehow  inherently  de- 
spicable, with  a  kind  of  senile  silliness  in 
the  long  thin  nose  ne.ir  the  end  of  which  a 
pair  of  spectacles  was  perched.  It  resembled 
the  face  of  a  sheep,  and  the  voice,  too,  had  a 
sheeplike  quality.  Goldstein  was  delivering 
his  usual  venomous  attack  upon  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Party — an  attack  so  exaggerated 
and  perverse  that  a  child  should  have  t>een 


able  to  see  tlirough  it.  and  yet  Just  plausible 
enough  to  fill  one  with  an  alarmed  feeling 
that  other  people,  less  level-headed  than 
oneself,  might  be  taken  In  by  It.  He  was 
abusing  Big  Brother,  he  was  denouncing  tbj 
dictatorship  of  the  Party,  he  was  demanding 
the  immediate  conclusion  of  peace  with 
Eurasia,  he  was  advocating  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  assembly, 
freedom  of  thought,  he  was  crying  hysteri- 
cally that  the  revolution  had  been  betrayed — 
and  all  this  in  rapid  polysyllabic  speech 
which  was  a  sort  of  parody  of  the  habitual 
style  of  the  orators  of  the  Party,  and  even 
contained  Newspeak  words:  more  Newspeak 
words.  Indeed,  than  any  Party  member  would 
normally  use  in  real  life.  And  all  the  while, 
lest  one'  should  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  the 
reality  which  Goldstein's  specious  claptrap 
covered,  behind  his  head  on  the  telescreen 
there  marched  the  endless  columns  of  the 
Eurasian  army — row  after  row  of  solid-lock- 
ing men  with  expressionless  Asiaatlc  faces, 
who  swam  up  to  the  surface  of  the  screen 
and  vanished,  to  be  replaced  by  others  ex- 
actly similar.  The  dull,  rhythmic  tramp  of 
the  soldiers'  boots  formed  the  background 
to  Goldstein's  bleating  voice. 

Before  the  Hate  had  proceeded  for  thirty 
seconds,  uncontrollable  exclamations  of  rage 
were  breaking  out  from  half  the  people  in  the 
room.  The  self-satisfied  sheeplike  face  on  the 
screen,  and  the  terrifying  power  of  the  Eur- 
asian army  behind  It.  were  too  much  to  be 
borne:  besides,  the  sight  or  even  the  thought 
of  Goldstein  produced  fear  and  anger  auto- 
matically. He  was  an  object  of  hatred  more 
constant  than  either  Eurasia  or  Eastasla. 
since  when  Oceania  was  at  war  with  one  of 
these  powers  It  was  generally  at  peace  with 
the  other.  But  what  was  strange  was  that 
although  Goldstein  was  hated  and  despised 
by  everybody,  although  every  day,  and  a 
thousand  times  a  day,  on  platforms,  on  the 
telescreen.  In  newspapers.  In  books,  his 
theories  were  refuted  smashed,  ridiculed. 
held  up  to  the  general  gaze  for  the  pitiftU 
rubbish  that  they  were — in  spite  of  all  this, 
his  Influence  never  seemed  to  grow  less.  Al- 
ways there  were  fresh  dupes  waiting  to  be 
seduced  by  him.  A  day  never  passed  when 
spies  and  saboteurs  acting  under  his  direc- 
tions were  not  unmasked  by  the  Thought 
Police.  He  was  the  commander  of  a  vast 
shadowy  army  an  underground  network  of 
conspirators  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  ot 
the  State.  The  Brotherhood,  its  name  was 
supposed  to  be.  There  were  also  whispered 
stories  of  a  terrible  book,  a  compendium  of 
all  the  heresies,  of  which  Goldstein  was  the 
author  and  which  circulated  clandestinely 
here  and  there  It  was  a  book  without  a 
title.  People  referred  to  It.  If  at  all,  simply 
as  the  book  But  one  knew  of  such  things 
only  through  vague  rumors.  Neither  the 
Brotherhood  nor  the  book  was  a  subject  that 
any  ordinary  Party  member  would  mention  if 
there  was  a  way  of  avoiding  it. 

In  its  second  minute  the  Hate  rose  to  a 
frenzy.  People  were  leaping  up  and  down  in 
their  places  and  shouting  at  the  tops  of  their 
voices  In  an  effort  to  drown  the  maddening 
bleating  voice  that  came  from  the  screen 
The  little  sandy-haired  woman  had  turned 
bright  pink,  and  her  mouth  was  opening 
and  shutting  like  that  of  a  landed  fish.  Even 
O'Brien's  heavy  face  w.is  flushed.  He  was  sit- 
ting very  straight  In  his  chair,  his  powerful 
chest  swelling  and  quivering  as  though  he 
were  standing  up  to  the  assault  of  a  wave. 
The  dark-haired  girl  behind  Winston  had 
begun  crying  out  "Swine!  Swine!  Swine!"  and 
suddenly  she  picked  up  a  heavy  Newspeak 
dictionary  and  flung  it  at  the  screen.  It 
struck  Goldsteins  nose  and  bounced  off;  the 
voice  continued  Inexorably.  In  a  lucid  mo- 
ment Winston  found  th.it  he  was  shouting 
with  the  others  and  kicking  his  heel  violently 
against  the  rung  of  his  chair.  The  horrible 
thing  about  the  Two  Minutes  Hate  wf.s  not 
that  one  was  obliged  to  act  a  part,  bui  that  it 
was  Impossible  to  avoid  joining  in.  Within 


thirty  seconds  any  pretense  was  always  un- 
necessiry.  A  hideous  ecstasy  of  fear  and  vln- 
dictiveness.  a  desire  to  kill,  to  torture,  to 
smash  faces  in  with  a  sledge  hammer,  seemed 
to  flow  through  the  whole  group  of  people 
like  an  electric  current,  turning  one  even 
against  one's  will  Into  a  grimacing,  scream- 
ing lunatic.  And  yet  the  rage  that  one  felt 
was  an  abstract,  undirected  emotion  which 
could  be  switched  from  one  object  to  an- 
otlier  like  the  flr.me  of  a  blowlamp  Thus, 
at  one  moment  Winston's  hatred  was  not 
turned  against  Goldstein  at  all.  but,  on  the 
contrary,  against  Big  Brother,  the  Party,  and 
the  Thought  Police:  and  at  such  moments 
his  heart  went  out  to  the  lonely,  derided 
heretic  on  the  screen,  sole  guardian  of  truth 
and  sanity  in  a  world  of  lies.  And  yet  the 
verv  next"  instant  he  was  at  one  with  the 
people  about  him.  and  all  that  was  said  of 
Goldstein  seemed  to  him  to  be  true.  At  those 
moments  his  secret  loathing  of  Big  Brother 
changed  into  adoration,  and  Big  Brother 
seemed  to  tower  up,  an  Invincible,  fearless 
protector,  standing  like  a  rock  against  the 
hordes  of  Asia,  ar.d  Goldstein,  in  spite  of  his 
isolation,  his  helplessness,  and  the  doubt 
that  hung  about  his  very  existence,  seemed 
like  some  sinister  enchanter,  capable  by  the 
mere  power  of  his  voice  of  wrecking  the  struc- 
ture of  civilization. 

»  •  »  •  • 

The  Hate  rose  to  Its  climax.  The  voice  of 
Goldstein  had  become  an  actual  sheep's 
bleat,  and  for  on  Instant  the  face  changed 
into  that  of  a  sheep.  Then  the  sheep-face 
melted  into  the  figure  of  a  Eurasian  soldier 
who  seemed  to  be  advancing,  huge  and  ter- 
rible, his  submachine  gun  roaring  and  seem- 
ing to  spring  out  of  the  surface  of  the  screen, 
so  that  some  of  the  people  In  the  front 
row  actually  flinched  backwards  in  tneir 
seats.  But  in  the  same  moment,  drawing  a 
deep  sigh  of  relief  from  everybody,  the  hos- 
tile figure  melted  Into  the  face  of  Big 
Brother,  black-haired,  black-mustachlo'd, 
full  of  power  and  mysterious  calm,  and  so 
vast  that  It  almost  filled  up  the  screen.  No- 
body heard  what  Big  Brother  was  saying.  It 
was  merely  a  few  words  of  encouragement. 
the  sort  of  words  that  are  uttered  in  the  din 
of  battle,  not  distinguishable  individually 
but  restoring  confidence  by  the  fact  of  being 
spoken.  Then  the  face  of  Big  Brother  faded 
away  again,  and  Instead  the  three  slogans 
of  the  Party  stood  out  in  bold  capitals:  war 
is  peace,  freedom  is  slavery.  Ignorance  Is 
strength. 

But  the  face  of  Big  Brother  seemed  to  per- 
sist for  several  seconds  on  the  screen,  as 
though  the  Impact  that  it  had  made  on 
everyone's  eveballs  were  too  vivid  to  wear 
off  Immediately.  The  little  sandy-haired 
woman  had  flung  herself  forward  over  the 
b.-u?k  of  the  chair  In  front  of  her  With  a 
tremulous  murmur  that  sounded  like  "My 
Savior!"  she  extended  her  arms  toward  the 
screen.  Then  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands.  It  was  apparent  that  she  was  utter- 
ing a  prayer. 

At  this  moment  the  entire  group  of  people 
broke  Into  a  deep,  slow,  rhythmical  chant  of 
"B-B!  .  .  .  B-B!  .  .  B-B!"  over  and  over 
again,  very  slowly,  with  a  long  pause  between 
the  first  "B"  and  the  second — a  heavy,  mur- 
murous sound,  somehow  curiously  savage.  In 
the  background  of  which  one  seemed  to  hear 
the  sump  of  naked  feet  and  the  throbbing 
of  tom-toms.  For  perhaps  as  much  as  thirty 
seconds  they  kept  it  up.  It  was  a  refr.-iin  that 
was  often  heard  in  moments  of  overwhelm- 
ing emotion.  Partly  it  was  a  sort  of  hymn 
to  the  wisdom  and  majesty  of  Big  Brother, 
but  still  more  It  was  an  act  of  self-hypnosis, 
a  deliberate  drowning  of  consciousness  by 
means  of  rhvthmlc  noise.  Winston's  entrails 
seemed  to  grow  cold.  In  the  Two  Minutes 
Hate  he  could  not  help  sharing  in  the  gen- 
eral delirium,  but  this  subhuman  chanting 
of  "B-B!  .  .  .  B-B'"  always  filled  him  with 
horror.  Of  course  he  chanted  with  the  rest: 
it  was  Impossible  to  do  otherwise.  To  dlssem- 
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ble  your  feelings,  to  control  your  face,  to  do 
what  everyone  else  was  doing,  was  an  In- 
stinctive reaction. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chaliinan,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    [Mr. 

H.ALPERN]. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1967.  The  people  of  this  country  deserve 
the  chance  to  discover  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  what  educational  tele- 
vision can  provide.  That  is  why  I  have 
long  advocated  legislation  of  this  kind 
and  why  I  am  pleased  to  be  associated 
as  a  sponsor  of  the  bill  before  us. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  areas  already 
serviced  by  noncommercial  television 
may  tend  to  forget  that  many  of  our  citi- 
zens still  do  not  share  in  our  good  for- 
tune. Although  102  new  educational  tele- 
vision stations  have  been  built  or  are  now 
under  construction  since  the  passage  of 
the  Educational  Television  Facilities  Act 
of  1962,  one  quarter  of  the  Nation's  pop- 
ulation is  not  yet  being  reached.  Title  I 
of  this  bill,  by  promoting  the  construc- 
tion of  new  local  stations  and  the  expan- 
sion of  existing  facilities,  will  bring  us 
closer  to  the  time  when  all  of  our  citizens 
will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities provided  by  educational  tele- 
vision and  radio.  It  could  help  them  to 
become  well-informed  citizens  capable  of 
meaningful  participation  In  the  modern 
world. 

Educational  television  has  already  pro- 
vided us  with  many  fme  examples  of  Its 
potential  for  excellence.  It  has  also,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  whetting  the  public's 
appetite  for  more.  Quality  programing 
Is  an  expensive  investment,  but  the  re- 
turns tn  increased  national  awareness 
of  the  problems  and  opportunities  in 
our  rapidly  changing  world  will  be  more 
than  commensurate  with  the  cost.  The 
encouragement  and  support  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Corporation  will  enable  ed- 
ucational television  to  produce  the  Imag- 
inative and  stimulating  programs  of 
which  it  is  capable. 

The  employment  of  new  talent  and 
the  opportunity  to  explore  new  Ideas  un- 
hampered by  the  limitations  inherent  in 
commercial  broadcasting,  will  benefit  the 
radio  and  television  Industry  as  a  whole. 
Furthermore.  It  will  provide  each  indi- 
vidual with  a  chance  to  develop  new  in- 
terests and  skills.  The  flexibility  granted 
to  the  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation 
will  allow  it  to  serve  both  local  and  na- 
tional Interests  effectively;  its  presence 
will  guarantee  educational  television  of 
freedom  from  either  Government  inter- 
ference or  control,  as  well  as  providing 
this  new  media  with  the  direction  and 
perspective  necessary  to  utilize  its  funds 
more  efliclently. 

While  noncommercial  public  broad- 
casting has  been  expanding  and  develop- 
ing before  our  very  eyes,  great  changes 
have  also  been  taking  place  in  the  Na- 
tion's schools.  Instructional  television  is 
entering  more  and  more  of  our  chil- 
dren's classrooms.  The  results  have  been 
so  encouraging  and  expansion  therefore 
so  rapid,  that  there  has  been  little  time 
to  step  back  and  assess  both  the  possi- 
bilities and  limitations  of  this  new  teach- 
ing device.  Title  III  will  provide  the  au- 


thorization for  just  such  a  comprehen- 
sive study.  Instructional  television  has 
already  proven  itself  to  be  a  valuable  tool 
in  the  education  of  our  children;  the 
study  to  be  conducted  by  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  will  provide  us  with 
the  Information  necessary  to  utilize  this 
tool  most  effectively  for  the  benefit  of  all 
our  students. 

I  should  like  to  stress  the  immediate 
need  for  passage  of  this  bill  in  its  en- 
tirety. Educational  technology  advances 
more  rapidly  each  day;  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  the  maximum 
number  of  citizens  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  the  benefits  made  pos- 
sible by  these  advances.  I  urge  my  fellow- 
Representatives  to  accord  to  educational 
television  the  additional  public  support 
and  encouragement  it  so  richly  deserves. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brotzman  I . 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
6736.  I  believe  it  goes  a  long  way  toward 
establishing  the  principle  that  substan- 
tial Federal  support — with  guarantees 
apalnst  oppressive  Government  control — 
is  in  the  best  Interest  of  public  broad- 
casting and  the  Nation. 

While  the  field  of  educational  and  in- 
structional radio  and  televi-sion  has  made 
enormous  strides  in  the  past  decade,  the 
potential  of  these  media  for  improving 
the  quality  of  life  in  our  Nation  has 
scarcely  been  touched. 

The  basic  provisions  of  this  bill  have 
been  described  today  at  length,  but  I 
would  like  to  add  some  personal  obser- 
vations which  I  made  during  the  perti- 
nent hearings  and  discussions  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  will  provide  for  the 
extension  and  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram of  grant  assistance  in  the  acquisi- 
tion and  installation  of  equipment  for 
noncommercial  educational  television 
broadcasting  facilities.  And,  for  the  first 
time,  it  will  extend  this  assistance  to 
educational  radio  broadcasters. 

We  were  successful  in  adding  an 
amendment  to  title  I  which.  I  believe, 
overcomes  a  weakness  evident  in  the 
original  bill.  This  amendment  will  limit 
the  amount  of  funds  available  to  any 
one  State  to  8^2  percent  of  the  total  au- 
thorization, which  will  insure  wider  use 
of  the  funds  and  encourage  more  States 
to  participate. 

The  most  innovative  features  of  the 
bill  are.  in  my  opinion,  contained  In  title 
II,  which  calls  for  establishment  of 
a  nonprofit  non-Government  private 
corporation  to  bring  to  bear  not  only 
programing  expertise  but  also  a  new  level 
of  facility  and  fiscal  support  for  edu- 
cational broadcasting.  The  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting,  as  it  Is  called, 
will  act  as  a  central  depository  for  both 
public  and  private  funds  pledged  to  sup- 
port educational  broadcasting.  The 
corporation  will  not,  In  itself,  own  or 
operate  any  broadcast  outlets. 

The  fear  of  Government  control  of 
programing  was  recurrent  during  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  by  my  committee. 
In  my  mind  it  was  and  Is  a  justifiable 


fear.  However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
we  were  successful  in  adding  amend- 
ments which — along  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress— will  prevent  this  corporation  from 
becoming  a  Goverrunent  propaganda 
tool. 

For  example,  one  amendment  provides 
that  not  more  than  eisht  of  the  15  di- 
rectors of  the  Corporation  can  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  party.  Another 
amendment  prohibits  editorializing  and 
endorsement  of  political  candidates  by 
noncommercial  stations. 

Title  in  of  the  bill  calls  for  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  educational  and  In- 
structional television  broadcasting  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  with  a  monetary  authorization 
of  S500,000.  The  study  will  look  Into 
existing  programing  on  educational  tele- 
vision, financial  factors  relevant  to  tele- 
vision's use  in  schools,  and  assessment  of 
television  as  an  instructional  medium 
compared  to  other  media. 

The  study  will  be  completed  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969.  This  is  none  too  soon,  because 
data  of  this  type  Is  sorely  needed  even 
now  for  our  use  in  correcting  a  basic 
weakness  which  remains  In  the  bill — the 
lack  of  a  long-range  fiscal  policy. 

The  question  of  nnanclng  the  Corpo- 
ration occupied  a  great  deal  of  time  dur- 
ing the  committee  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

Several  sources  of  funding  were  con- 
sidered, ranging  from  conventional  ap- 
propriations to  levying  of  an  excise  tax 
on  television  sets.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
separate  views,  which  I  signed,  one  factor 
behind  this  still  unresolved  quandary  was 
the  fact  the  President  has  failed  to  give 
so  much  as  a  hint  as  to  his  intentions 
about  the  manner  in  which  Federal 
funds  would  be  made  availab'.e  to  the 
Corporation. 

Personally,  I  would  have  preferred  that 
the  private  sector  fund  the  Corporation 
100  percent,  but  realistically  such  source."? 
would  probably  be  Inadequate.  The  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  Indicated 
that  $30  million— at  most — might  be 
available  from  foundations  and  private 
donations.  This  simply  would  not  be  sufQ- 
cient  to  meet  the  estimated  annual  need. 

The  committee  has  recommended  that 
$9  million  in  Federal  funds  be  provided 
to  augment  private-sector  moneys  in 
establishing  and  operating  the  Corpora- 
tion the  first  year.  The  long-range  fi- 
nancing policies  must  be  agreed  upon 
within  that  time,  I  believe,  and.  with  the 
full  cooperation  of  HEW,  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  administration.  I  am  con- 
fident that  Congress  can  settle  this  one 
major  piece  of  unfinished  business  In- 
herent in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  as  It  stands,  this 
legislation  will  give  us  a  sound  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build.  I  therefore  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
MacdonalpI. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Watson  1  If  he  were 
present  at  the  hearing  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Jones,  chairman  of  the 
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Committee  on  Educational  Telecommu- 
nications, of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges, who  is  from  South  Carolina,  testi- 
fied? Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  endorsed 
this  program  completely,  with  no  reser- 
vations, and  said  all  the  testimony  he  had 
heard  about  it  would  help  the  area  that 
was  served  by  his  facility  in  South  Caro- 
lina? 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  well  know  Dr.  Jones, 
the  outstanding  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina.  I  well  know 
further  that  one  of  the  principal  ways 
used  to  sell  this  entire  program  to  the 
local  ETV  stations  was  telling  them  the 
only  way  they  would  get  the  money  under 
title  I  was  to  buy  the  entire  package,  in- 
cluding title  II. 

I  might  say  further  in  response  to  the 
centleman.  this  is  from  a  letter  written 
by  the  head  of  ETV  in  South  Carolina. 
Dr.  Cauthen.  to  Dr.  Killian.  He  said  that 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation  was 
going  to  deal  primarily  in  cultural 
aspects. 

He   stated: 

We  agree  that  there  !s  a  place  for  the  cul- 
tural offerings,  such  as  symphonies,  ballets, 
etc..  so  generou£!T  offered  now  through  ETV, 
but  we  are  far  more  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  150.000  South  Carolina  school  children 
and  100.000  adults  are  enrolled  this  year  in 
courses  of  lastructlon  in  South  Carolina. 

That  is  what  I  am  Interested  in,  the 
bread  and  butter  of  instructional  and 
educational  TV.  and  not  the  frills. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massach'jsetts. 
I  yield  no  further. 

I  ask  a  second  question.  Are  you  dis- 
avowing the  testimony  on  page  757  of 
our  hearings,  in  which  the  representative 
from  South  Carolina  endorsed  this  bill 
wholeheartedly?  Are  you  disavowing 
him? 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  am  only  saying,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  know  you  have  disavowed  other  things 
other  times,  but  I  ask  you.  are  you  now 
disavowing  him? 

Mr.  WATSON.  Since  the  gentleman 
accuses  me  of  disavowing  things  at  other 
times,  if  he  would  be  fair  to  the  Commit- 
tee— forget  about  being  fair  to  me — he 
should  tell  us  wherein  these  other  in- 
stances have  occurred.  Otherwise.  I  can 
only  assume  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man is  not  a  serious  one  and  deserves  no 
reply  from  me. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  would  ask  for  a  reply  from  you,  be- 
cause you  state  that  you  represent  the 
position  taken  by  your  State.  I  .iust  know 
that  the  people  who  came  from  your 
State  to  testify  before  us  were  in  favor 
of  this  program. 

I  ask.  do  you  not  agree  with  the  people 
who  te.?tif5ed  before  our  committee? 

Mr.  WATSON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  WATSON.  As  I  stated  earlier,  I 
win  give  the  gentleman  a  direct  re- 
sponse. One  of  the  principal  ways  the 
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administration  has  sold  this  program  Is 

to  tell  the  local  ETV  authorities,  "If  you 
want  title  I  money  then  you  have  to  buy 
the  whole  bill,  including  title  II.  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Corporation." 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
That  is  not  really  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [?>Ir.  Montcomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  a  couple  of  points 
that  were  just  raised  in  the  colloquy  on 
the  floor.  I  would  like  to  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentlemen  who  have  just  been 
speaking  on  this  program  and  who  said 
that  title  II  should  be  stricken  from  the 
bill  because  it  does  this  or  that  or  that 
we  are  afraid  of  something  it  might  do. 
I  would  say  that  you  just  do  not  have  the 
confidence  in  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Springer]  and  I  have.  We  will  take 
a  look  at  this  a  year  from  now  and  decide 
what  will  be  done.  Somebody  el.se  will  not 
tell  us  what  to  do  at  that  time.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  are  then  sit- 
ting will  make  the  decisions.  We  will  all 
be  back  here  next  year  unless  death  oc- 
curs or  something  else  happens.  You  say 
something  might  happen.  You  should 
have  enough  respect  for  the  intelligence 
and  the  integrity  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  to  under- 
stand that  it  will  do  what  is  right  for  the 
country  when  the  time  comes  to  do  it. 
We  have  not  made  a  decision  on  it  yet. 
We  have  spent  $32  million  already  on 
broadcast  equipment  and  the  bill  pro- 
vides another  S38  million  on  equipment. 
We  need  something  to  put  this  equip- 
ment into  operation — programs  of  high 
quality.  Without  Government  assistance 
the  meager  resources  of  local  stations  are 
not  adequate  to  provide  such  programs. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
says  that  local  stations  are  doing  a  good 
job  in  their  localities  in  that  State.  I 
agree  with  him.  But  we  do  not  want  to 
be  provincial  in  this  country.  We  want 
this  land  to  be  connected,  to  be  Inter- 
connected, and  we  want  to  know  what  Is 
going  on  In  other  sections  of  the  country. 
We  want  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  that 
is  possible.  You  may  have  the  best  sys- 
tem in  South  Carolina.  We  would  like  to 
share  it  with  you.  That  is  all  we  are  try- 
ing to  do.  You  have  no  way  of  providing 
a  connection  or  an  Interconnection.  You 
say  that  we  should  have  each  community 
control  its  own.  We  want  it  to  go 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  ChaliTnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  would  like  to 
yield,  but  I  just  do  not  have  any  more 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
6736.  I  would  like  to  thank  thp  distin- 
guished chaiiTnan  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  letting  me  testify  in 
behalf  of  this  bill  during  the  public  hear- 
ings. In  my  Stat«  we  enacted  the  Educa- 
tional Teievi.sion  Act  in  1966,  which 
placed  educational  TV  under  the  control 
of  the  State.  There  is  no  question  In 
my  mind  after  a  few  years  of  classroom 


and  adult  educational  TV  that  this  will 
be  one  of  the  biggest  boosts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  upgrading  education  in  my  State. 
The  largest  single  grant  under  the  fa- 
cilities section  of  the  act  wtnt  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  earlier  mentioned.  We  re- 
ceived 5777,000  to  purchase  cameras  and 
equipment  to  put  educational  TV  on  the 
air.  If  we  had  not  received  this  grant,  I 
sincerely  believe  we  would  have  lost  our 
educational  television  VHF  channel. 
There  were  some  commercial  enterprises 
that  were  very  much  interested  In  try- 
ing to  get  this  VHF  channel.  They 
wanted  to  take  It  away  from  educational 
TV.  This  grant  helped  us  to  keep  the 
channel.  In  my  State  I  would  say  95 
percent  of  the  homes  in  my  Slate  have 
electricity  and  Lights.  About  91  percent 
of  the  people  who  have  lights  in  my 
State  have  a  TV  set.  This  is  certainly  go- 
ing to  mean  a  lot  to  our  people  if  they 
can  get  educational  television  coming  in 
on  their  television  sets.  We  are  excited 
in  my  State  on  the  future  of  educational 
television. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Smith,  director,  MLssisslppi  Au- 
thority for  Educational  Television,  on 
page  12  of  this  report,  who  stated  before 
this  committee  on  open  hearings: 

Much  of  what  we  have  accomplished  has 
been  assisted  and  stimulated  by  Federal 
funding  through  the  Educational  Television 
Facilities  Act.  and  we  look  forward  to  fu- 
ture financial  assistance.  Mississippi  is  not 
a  wealthy  State.  There  are  a  dozen  different 
needs  for  every  available  dollar,  but  few 
needs  more  worthy,  few  so  necessary  as  the 
develdfment  and  stimulation  of  an  eager 
mind. 

Tlius.  we  are  committed  to  educational 
television. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  lime  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  to  the  distmgui-shed  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Kuykendall]. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  H.R.  6736.  I  am  proud 
of  the  thorough  job  our  committee  did 
In  preparing  this  bill.  We  held  lengthy 
and  comprehensive  hearings  and,  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  went  over  the  bill  with 
great  care  to  make  sure  that  it  would  ac- 
complish Us  purposes  and  to  remove  as 
far  as  pcssible  dangers  of  abuses.  The  re- 
sult. I  believe.  Is  a  good  bill,  a  bill  which 
every  Member  of  this  body  can  support 
knowing  that  in  its  application  we  will 
be  makmg  a  notable  contribution  to  Im- 
proving the  education  of  those  who  are 
presently  educationally  deprived. 

Educational  TV  has  already  chalked 
up  an  en;iable  record  of  achievement  In 
meeting  the  educational  needs  from  the 
illiterate  all  the  way  up  to  teaching  high- 
ly sophisticated  scientific  groups.  It  meets 
tVie  need  where  the  need  Is  greatest  In 
rural  areas  and  educationally  deprived 
areas  where  standard  school  systems  and 
teaching  methods  have  been  unable  to 
make  the  desired  impact. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  we 
may  be  ci-eating  a  monster  In  setting  up 
this  t>-pe  of  program  with  Federal  par- 
ticipation. I  say  to  you.  my  colleagues, 
that  we  will  create  a  monster  only  If  we 
fail  in  our  responsibility  to  keep  It  from 
becoming  a  monster.  Any  program  which 
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Congress  approves  can  develop  into  a 
monster  if  we  allow  it  to  become  one. 
The  committee  has  made  every  effort  in 
this  bill  to  put  in  safeguards  so  that  Con- 
gress will  be  in  control.  We  have  limited 
appropriations  to  1  year  so  that  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  review  what 
progress  has  been  made  and  to  approve 
future  budget  requests. 

If.  when  demands  are  made  for  addi- 
tional money  next  year,  a  comprehensive 
workable  program  is  not  presented,  then 

1  would  be  among  the  flr.st  to  refuse  fur- 
ther authorizations  Provision  is  made  in 
the  bill,  under  title  II.  for  constant  review- 
by  Coneress  of  the  activities  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  conduct  of  the  program. 

For  those  who  say  that  illiteracy  In  the 
United  States  is  a  small  percent  of  our 
educational  problem,  it  is  still  a  problem. 
Those  who  are  ill-fed  in  this  country 
represent  only  a  .sm.all  percent  of  our 
population,  but  hunger  is  a  national 
problem  Only  a  small  percentage  of 
Americans  have  participated  in  riots,  but 
certainly  riots  are  a  national  problem. 
So.  as  long  as  there  is  any  illiteracy 
among  our  people,  then  we  must  treat  it 
as  a  national  problem  and  take  whatever 
reasonable  steps  we  can  to  alleviate  it. 

This  Is  a  good  bill  with  a  good  purpose 
and  it  deserves  your  support, 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
HechlerI. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation,  H.R.  6736. 

In  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  we  have 
been  engaged  in  educational  broadcast- 
ing for  the  past  3  years,  under  the  aegis 
of  the  West  Virginia  Educational  Broad- 
casting Authority.  An  educational  tele- 
vision transmitter  near  Morgantown.  W. 
Va.,  which  will  serve  some  15  counties  in 
the  vicinity  of  West  Virginia  University, 
will  be  completed  this  fall.  Also.  Marshall 
University  in  Huntington,  W.  Va..  and 
the  school  systems  of  three  counties  are 
joining  in  an  educational  television  proj- 
ect to  serve  southwestern  West  Virginia. 

One  of  the  important  aspects  of  this 
development  is  the  strong  .support  which 
this  project  development  has  received 
from  the  commercial  broadcasters  and 
telecasters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recently  the  Governor 
of  West  Virginia,  the  Honorable  Hulett 
C.  Smith,  testified  before  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commtrce.  He 
stated  during  his  testimony: 

I  feel  that  Federal  support  for  instruc- 
tional television — that  Is.  for  credit  Instruc- 
tion at  the  college  level,  as  is  In  this  case, 
are  for  other  levels  of  education  as  well — Is 
badly  needed  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the 
States. 

Harry  Brawley.  executive  secretary  of 
the  West  Virginia  Educational  Broad- 
casting Authority,  also  testified  before 
the  committee,  and  characterized  the 
pending  legislation  as  "a  bold  step  for- 
ward." Mr.  Brawiey  added: 

Thanks  to  the  existence  of  funds  for  Fed- 
eral aid  under  the  ETV  Facilities  Program. 
we  have  begun  to  make  great  strides  during 
the  fiscal  year  Just  passed. 

One  of  the  more  striking  and  innova- 
tive features  of  this  legislative  proposal. 


one  which  has  caught  the  imagination 
of  both  the  public  and  the  press,  is  the 
provision  for  a  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 

This  Corporation,  if  enacted,  will  pro- 
vide leadership  for  a  national  effort  to 
upgrade  the  influential  noncommercial 
television  and  radio  media  in  this  coun- 
try. For  example,  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
Corporation  will  be  to  distribute  high- 
quality  educational  programs  to  local 
public  television  stations.  Local  stations 
will  be  free  to  accept  or  reject  these  pro- 
grams, thus  maintaining  local  autonomy 
and  retaining  program  decisionmaking 
on  the  local  level.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  expand  the  capacity  of  noncommer- 
cial stations  to  provide,  more  consist- 
ently than  their  limited  resources  now 
allow,  challenging  and  meaningful  pro- 
yramins. 

How  will  local  stations  benefit  from 
the  organization  of  this  Corporation? 

First,  let  me  explain  that  educational 
television  stations  are  In  need  of  addi- 
tional programs  to  achieve  the  potential 
of  the  media.  This  potential  has  never 
fully  reached  the  promise  foreseen  in 
1952  when  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  set  aside  242  station  chan- 
nels for  the  exclusive  use  of  noncommer- 
cial educational  television. 

Many  stations  today  are  understaffed. 
Being  noncommercial,  they  lack  addi- 
tional outside  revenues  to  obtain  pro- 
grams. In  other  cases,  high  quality  pro- 
grams are  simply  not  available.  Educa- 
tional stations,  operating  under  these 
limitations,  have  tended  to  be  stepchil- 
dren of  the  total  broadcasting  industiy 
rather  than  a  force  by  which  millions  of 
people  in  this  country  would  be  able  to 
receive  continual  upgrading  through  in- 
formational and  educational  programs. 

As  President  Johnson  pointed  out 
carher  this  year  in  his  message  on  edu- 
cation and  health: 

Non-commercial  television  today  Is  reach- 
ing only  a  fraction  of  Its  audience  and 
achieving  only  a  fraction  of  its  potential 
worth. 

We  propose  to  remedy  this  situation. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 
will  build  on  the  experience  of  the  exist- 
ing Educational  Television  Facilities 
Act,  now  Public  Law  87-447.  Through 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
America's  network  of  noncommercial 
stations  will  receive  new  impetus  and 
begin  to  fulfill  the  vast  potential  of  this 
valuable  medium. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Watson]. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  chairman  very  much  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Staggers!, 
and  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Springer!  for  the  wonder- 
ful work  they  have  done,  and  also  the 
whole  committee,  in  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation.  It  happens  that  we  have  a 
difference  of  opinion,  primarily  over  title 
II,  but  I  can  certainly  say  that  the  chair- 
man has  been  most  cooperative  in  giv- 
ing us  every  opportunity  to  voice  our 
objections. 


Mr.    Chairman,    again    I    thank    the 

chairman  of  our  committee  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to  add 

that  as  the  gentleman  said,  it  was  just  a 

difference  in  philosoi^hy. 

Mr.  Chah-man.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consimie  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  bill  which  is  before  us 
today.  I  simply  wish  to  s^iy  that  this  bill 
merely  extends  the  1962  Education  Tele- 
vision Facility  Act  and  broadens  It  to 
the  extent  that  it  allows  in  title  II  a  pro- 
vision which  provides  for  adequate  pro- 
graming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  1962  act  has  worked 
well.  We  have  heard  no  criticism 
in  this  House  today  on  the  desirability 
of  or  the  quality  of  the  work  of  this  par- 
ticular program.  Surely  we  ought  to  ex- 
pand It  and  extend  Its  Intent  and  pur- 
pose. 

I  very  much  agree  with  what  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illlnoi.';  Mr.  [Springer] 
have  said  in  general  about  the  program. 
And  the  gentleman  who  spoke  just  a  few 
minutes  ago,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  KuykendallI.  I  believe  put 
his  finger  on  z  very  important  fact  that 
this  Is  a  very  worthv.-hile  program  and 
that  the  test  is  going  to  be  if,  in  the 
creation  of  programs  under  title  II.  the 
corporation  can  administer  the  program 
well.  I  have  confidence  that  they  can  do 
It.  and  that  the  measure  Is  written  in  a 
manner  that  will  allow  them  to  admin- 
ister the  program  correctly  and  properly. 
Surely  S20  million  Is  not  too  much  to  give 
to  a  1-year  trial.  I  certainly  believe  the 
Hou.se  should  support  this  measure. 

The  development  to  date  of  educational 
television  and  educational  radio  can  only 
be  described  as  somewhat  disappointing. 
G.ood.  perhaps:  but  not  enough. 

There  was  high  promise  for  the  spread 
of  culture  and  learning  throughout  our 
Nation  when  we  entcicd  what  we  now 
call  the  electronic  age.  But  these  media 
have  failed  to  meet  that  full  promise. 

In  television,  chronic  underfinanclng 
has  made  educational  television  the  step- 
child of  an  explosively  growing  industry. 
We  need,  therefore,  to  up  date,  and  at- 
tempt to  make  current,  the  great  poten- 
tial this  media  offers  for  the  public  good. 

Private  television  has  had  of  necessity 
to  provide  first  for  Its  ow-n  survival  in 
the  marketplace.  It  is  now  clear  that 
there  must  be  new  encouragement  of 
educational  television  and  radio  If  these 
media  are  to  approach  our  national 
needs.  And  It  is  also  clear  that  this  en- 
couragement should  come  largely  from 
the  Federal  Government  which  is  the 
trustee  of  the  public  in  the  use  of  tele- 
vision channels  and  radio  frequencies. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  bill  now  un- 
der consideration.  Public  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1967.  will  be  a  major  factor  in 
providing  new  vigor  for  educational  pro- 
graming on  radio  and  television. 

The  bill  would  for  the  first  time  make 
educational  radio  stations  eligible  to  re- 
ceive Federal  matching  grants  now  avail- 
able in  television  for  construction  and 
expansion  of  facilities.  This  provision 
should  go  far  toward  providing  the  new 
educational  radio  stations  that  are  need- 
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ed  to  provide  adequate  service  to  the 
Nation. 

But  the  provision  of  facilities  in  both 
radio  and  television  Is  but  a  first  step. 
We  also  must  insure  that  proper  quality 
of  programing  is  developed  and  main- 
tained. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  most  hope- 
ful and  Innovative  means  of  upgrading 
and  expanding  educational  television 
programing.  I  refer  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting which  will  be  charged  with  estab- 
lishing a  mechanism  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  new  efforts  to  provide  programs 
of  high  cultural  and  educational  quality. 
Verj-  wisely,  every  effort  Is  being  made 
to  keep  the  corporation  free  of  political 
and  governmental  controls  and  they 
should  properly  stay  in  their  educational 
field— I  think  they  will. 

And,  finally,  the  bill  authorizes  a  study 
of  the  needs  of  Instructional  program- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  the  measures  I 
have  outlined  will  bring  about  a  new- 
blossoming  of  public  and  educational 
television  and  radio.  I  therefore  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
this  bill.  We  have  a  most  outstanding 
ETV  station  in  my  distrlct^KLRN-TV— 
which  serves  both  Austin  and  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.  The  station  is  an  adjunct  of 
the  University  of  Texas— just  as  similar 
stations  serve  university  and  college  com- 
munities across  our  land.  KLRN-TV  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  educational 
stations  in  America.  The  station  works 
closely  with  all  the  regular  TV  and  radio 
stations  in  this  vast  area.  I  believe  every 
station  supports  this  bill,  certainly  the 
objectives  of  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  com- 
mendable that  the  commercial  stations 
and  networks  have  endoised  this  meas- 
ure. We  have  only  commenced  to  tap 
the  full  potential  of  this  great  television 
and  radio  media.  This  bill  is  needed  to 
imi:)rove  public  educational  facilities  and 
programs. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  .such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  6736,  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967.  The 
bill  before  us  amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  by  extending  and  Im- 
proving existing  provisions  for  educa- 
tional television  broadca.stlng  facilities, 
and  creates  grants  to  bs  made  available 
for  acquisition  and  or  installation  of 
equipment  for  educational  radio  facili- 
ties. 

To  date  the  Congress  has  provided  S32 
million  for  facilities  needed  by  local  .sta- 
tions to  begin  or  continue  educational 
TW  broadcasting.  We  now  seek  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  and  quantity  of  local 
programs. 

To  this  end,  the  bill  before  us  au- 
thorizes the  creation  of  a  nonprofit, 
federally  chartered  corporation,  but  with 
safeguards  against  any  Federal  control. 
In  committee  I  was  of  the  opinion  that 
operational  experience  was  necessary  be- 
fore we  could  determine  future  needs  of 
the  corporation.  Therefore,  I  offered  an 
amendment  that  would  restrict  the  life  of 
the  corporation  to  1  year,  ending  June 


30,  1968.  This  amendment  was  adopted 
by  the  committee  along  with  the  provi- 
sion that  S9  million  be  authorized  for 
use  by  the  corporation  in  providing  pro- 
gram assistance  to  local  stations.  The 
original  bill  provided  for  unUmited  au- 
thorization beyond  June  30.  1968. 

The  S9  million  is  to  be  used  by  the 
corporation  with  the  provision  that  local 
stations  have  full  freedom  to  accept  or 
reject  any  programs  offered  by  the  cor- 
poration. Moreover,  the  corporation  can- 
not own  or  operate  any  station,  system, 
network  or  production  facility. 

The  board  of  directors  of  this  corpora- 
tion are  not  Federal  employees.  The  15- 
member  board  will  consist  of  eminent  ed- 
ucators, cultural  and  civic  leaders,  and 
proininent  persons  from  the  commercial 
television  Industry. 

Indeed,  the  communication  industi-y 
of  this  Nation  supports  this  bill.  The 
major  networks  such  as  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Co.,  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.,  and  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co.,  do  not  regard  educational 
television  as  a  competitor.  ETV  will  be 
able  to  do  tliose  things  which  the  major 
networks  cannot  do  In  quantity  or  qual- 
ity. However,  I  do  want  to  reserve  judg- 
ment on  how  the  competition  with  local 
stations  will  work  out.  For  this  reason 
we  have  made  title  II  of  the  bill  effec- 
tive for  1  year. 

Specifically,  this  bill  will  allow  local 
communities  to  adequately  serve  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  their  citizens  where 
otherwise  they  would  be  unable  to  do  so 
because  expensive  and  complex  technol- 
ogy makes  quality  programs  beyond 
their  reach. 

Thus,  in  operation,  this  bill  w-lll  pre- 
serve the  local  interest  and  integrity  of 
an  educational  station,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  available  to  local  stations,  at 
their  option,  better  quality  programs 
which  they  might  not  otherwise  be  able 
to  produce. 

This  bill  seeks  to  improve  existing  law- 
by  offering  Federal  matching  funds  to 
noncommercial  educational  broadcasting 
facilities  on  terms  which  enable  the  local 
stations  to  make  the  final  determination. 

Ours  is  a  nation  committed  to  educa- 
tion. Recall  the  words  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son in  1786: 

The  most  Important  bill  Is  that  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people.  No 
other  sure  foundation  can  be  devised  for  the 
preservation  of  freedom  and  happiness 

Tills  bill  before  us  follows  that  com- 
mitment and  I  encourage  its  passage. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
closing  I  would  like  to  .say  this:  that  title 
n  gives  this  legislation  real  meaning. 
We  have  spent  money  on  facilities  to  help 
bring  these  good  things  to  the  citizens  of 
America.  Title  II  gives  us  the  program 
material  without  which  these  costly 
facilities  would  stand  Idle. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  we  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  on  this  side,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Act  of  1967.  This  measure  both 
recognizes  the  need  for  and  potential  of 
educational  noncommercial  broadcast- 
ing, and  represents  a  strong  step  for- 


ward  m   making   the   benefits   of   such 
broadcasting  widely  available. 

The  potential  of  broadcast  media  as  an 
educational  tool  is  almost  unlimited. 
Unfortunately,  to  date,  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  that  potential  has  been  realized. 
The  educational  noncommercial  televi- 
sion and  radio  stations  of  this  country 
have  at  their  disposal  less  than  one- 
fortieth  the  funds  available  to  com- 
mercial stations.  In  this  respc:t  we  com- 
pare most  unfavorably  with  many  other 
nations.  Private  and  local  organizations, 
groups  and  foundations  have  not  been 
lax  in  their  generosity  to  these  stations. 
The  sad  fact  remains  that  local  sources 
alone  cannot  meet  all  the  burdens  that 
are  Imposed  on  them  in  the  effort  to 
develop  first  class  educational  broad- 
cast facilities  and  programing 

The  high  level  of  program  quality  that 
has  been  achieved  by  educational  broad- 
casting, at  such  modest  cost,  supix)rts 
the  proposal  to  make  Federal  financial 
assistance  available  all  across  the  Nation. 
With  such  assistance,  educational  broad- 
casting can  become  a  fully  effective 
major  instrument  of  education  and  in- 
formation. A  long  and  proud  tradition 
of  support  for  education  as  a  value  in 
itself  is  furthered  in  this  bill. 

The  most  Imaginative  and  far-reach- 
ing provision  of  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Act  is  the  establishment  of  a  non- 
profit educational  broadcasting  cor- 
poration. This  corporation,  whose  mem- 
bers are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  will  be  able  to  initiate  pro- 
gram-development projects,  develop  in- 
terconnection facilities  and  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  allocation  of  funds  to 
those  stations  deemed  eligible  for  sup- 
port. The  corporation  will  also  be  re- 
sponsible for  facilitating  the  availability 
of  programs  by  the  creation  of  a  library 
and  archives  of  noncommercial  educa- 
tional television  and  radio  programs.  By 
this  means  alone  the  broadcast  scope  of 
each  station  will  be  greatly  Increased. 

Protection  from  political  or  editorial 
bias  is  established  In  the  provision  that 
prohibits  editorializing  and  the  support 
of  candidates.  A  further  check  upon  the 
latitude  of  the  corporation  is  contained 
in  the  pi-ovision  that  no  more  than  eight 
of  the  15-member  committee  may  be 
from  one  political  party. 

H.R.  6736,  the  bill  which  we  are  con- 
sidering: today,  plays  a  most  vital  func- 
tion In  furthering  the  educational  con- 
tribution of  television  and  radio.  As  a 
casponsor  of  this  measure,  I  am  pleased 
to  commend  it  to  your  favorable  consid- 
er?, t'lon. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6736.  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967.  In  my 
judgment,  this  legislation,  as  amended 
by  the  committee,  is  an  important  start 
toward  making  the  be.st  America  has  to 
offer  In  educational  and  overall  Intellec- 
tual stimulation  available  to  everj-  Amer- 
ican home. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  would  ex- 
tend and  expand  the  current  program 
of  Federal  grants  for  the  construction 
of  educational  television  facilities  and 
would  make  possible — for  the  first  time — 
such  grants  to  noncommercial  radio.  It 
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wmild  also  authorize  a  study  of  instruc-  This  station  represents  the  best  tradi-  certain  that  other  areas  of  the  country 

rionHUelevis^ninthecS  tion   of  Americans   getting  on   with   a  will  benefit  in  a  similar  way. 

SSoSh  p  reducatlona   teTeJ^sion  for  worthwhile  job  using  their  own  initiative  I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  6736   Few 

th!f nnhHr          P""''""'^  ^^^  ^.j^^^j.  ^^.^^  money.  The  citizens  of  my  measures  that  have  been  presented  to  the 

The   mo-t   signiflcant    section   of   the  district  have  shown   with  their  dollars  House   will   return  as   much  benefit  in 

blir  woiSdVrovfde  funds  "for  the  estab-  and  taeir  interest  that  they  want  this  '^'^^^^'^^^'ll^^^,^'^,^^^,.  I  ^,3t 

Ushment  of  a  nonprofit  corporation  for  kind  of  television.  Mr.  ^NOHLil^Mi.  Ci.airma.    I  most 

DubUc  television  that  would  encourage  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  House  earnestly  urge  and  hope  tha    the  House 

^nd  acmtate  the  expansion  and  develop-  that  last  January  all  the  television  net-  jS^^^-J-'^gn^^^-^XIo-'caliedy^^^^ 

ment  of  noncommercial  broadcasting.  works   carried   the  President's  state  of  before  u^— H.R.  6-36— the  so-caiiea  i^D- 

?Tie   ma5or   JS^orks   have   Indicated  the  Union  speech.  But  only  WETA  and  He  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967,  because  its 
thS  support  ?or  a  nationwide  educa-  other  stations  affiliated  with  the  Nation-  objecmes  are  so  obvious  y  and  unques- 
tronaltSion    system    which    would  al  Educational  Television  network  car-  ^X^^^^e,^.^^  ^l^^^J^ 
supplement  and  strengthen  the  program-  ried    the    Republican    press   conference  ^^^  .^.^."ei^desBned  to  extend  and  « 
In-  Drov'ded  bv  the  124  existing  non-  which  followed  it.  This  is  just  an  exam-  pand  the  original  legislation,  which  I 
c'i-m^eTc'larsUtliSl-^s    well    a'     new  pie.  WETA  has  carried  numerous  pro-  -f>-',^^?/„J^,,-^^^^^^ 
ones— and    expand    their    coverage    to  srams  on  both  sides  of  major  issues,  and  this  House  on  Maich  7,  l^b^,  tnat  estao 
reacV^he  one-?Wrd  of  our  p^pi^ation  mUlions  of  Americans  recognize  this  sort  Hshed  a  program  of  Feda-al  matching 
Tow   beyond  the  range  of  eZatlonal  of  programing  is  a  genuine  and  vital  S^./^^J^^  ^-^-^^^^^5^^^^^^^ 
television.  Frank  Stanton,  president  of  public  service.  facilities  to  be  u^d  tor  eaucationai  pur 
CBS.  stated  in  his  testimony  before  the  WETA.    channel    26.    has    originated  Poses^                 measure  we  are  now  con- 
committee  that  the  corporation  repre-  many  of  the  programs  which  deal  with  ^j  ^^i^^^fj^j^J^f  J^^f^  p\i?Sses   Fi?st 
sents  -a  realistic,  workable  approach  to  .subjects  relating  to  the  Congress  and  the  f '^^^  ;l!^'?,f .  J,7^^,„^?''^  Sa'ed  under 
the  difficult  but  challenging  problem  of  people.  The  bill  before  this  House  can  ^^^P/;^.™^!  ^^^.J.^^^^^fTc  lit  es  A^^^^^ 
making  the  most  of  educational  broad-  mean  more  and  better  programs  on  vital  ^',^^^^,^^;\iZ    Fe^ral  matchin'   fmids 
casting."  Leonard  Goldenson.  president  issues,  not  only  for  the  audience  m  this  JJ^^-'^i^'.'i'^/t^^^^^^^ 
of  ABC.   noted  that  his  network  -has  -ea^  but  for  interested  citizens  across  ^|,J^l?;t,^,,f,,^f\Pie''  ion  broaScaS- 
always   approved   and   publicly   favored  the  Nation.  u^ /farimies  and  to  extend  it  to  non- 
the  establishment  of  a  strong  and  vi-  I  would  urge  the  Members  to  use  what  "^!,^Xf,^^^.tH^     hrn«dc.st    ficilities- 
brant  non-commercial  educational  tele-  they  see  on  channel  26  as  an  example,  °°?^^.'7^  Jf^'^^^nSs  m^^ 
vision  system,  national  in  scope."  and  support  this  bill  for  public  television.  !f,X  '^Svate  corS^^ 

The  Carnegie  Corp.  study  of  public  Mr.  POLXCX^K.  Mr.  Chairman,  legisla-  P'^.  Lucationarpi oiam^^^ 

television  first  recommended  the  estab-  tlon  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1962  to  ^^1^    ,„  ?ha     thf  ffc^ties   prov^ 

Ushment  of  a  nonprofit  corporation  for  aid   noncommercial   educational   broad-  ^^^"'%A  u=,,  „„  '  ug  oroductivelv  util- 

public  television  and  forms  the  basis  for  casting  brought,  at  a  very  small  cost,  a  ,  "^^'   "'f  .^  .^    tr,  n-miHp  for  i'  s^udv 

this  legislation.  Both  the  Cameaie  Corp.  gratifying  expansion  in  the  number  of  ^„f  ^  ""jl  "'"t  tekJi^ion 

and   the  Ford  Foundation,   as   well   as  educational  television  stations.  In  5  short  t^^  "w  tance    thi^s  measure  is  offered 

other   groups,   have   suggested    various  years  the  number  of  stations  expanded  .„  jmnlprnpnt  and  carrv  out   in  conc-ete 

methods  for  the  permanent  financing  of  from  80  to  189  in  service  or  under  con-  i"  '  -'^.v,e  ceneral  conclu<:ion  of  the  Car- 

thesystem.  after  the  Initial  Federal  grant  structlon.  Audience  coverage  is  now  155  ": '„{! %,'  I,I,,e<:in7-,  nn  Wnratinnal  Tele- 

for  the  first  year.  I  believe  that  this  first  million  Americans,   The  Public  Broad-  "fjlt^^H^f,^^"  "pd  widSo^^^^^^^^^ 

year   should   be   a    time   of   thoughtful  casting  Act  of  1967  will  continue  this  ad-  S?sement    nameh    thatThis  country 

studj'  to  formulate  the  most  equitable  vance  and  bring  the  benefits  of  educa-  wq„ij   have' a  "well-financed    well-di- 

and  meaningful  financial  and  Intercon-  tional   television   to  sparsely  populated  ^    .gd  educational  television  system  sub- 

nection  arrangements  so  that  the  prom-  areas  not  now  receiving  these  benefits,  .-tantlallv  larger  and  more  pervasive  and 

Islng  experiment  on  which  we  hopefully  Alaska,   as   the   committee   report  Indl-  effective  than  that  which  now  exists  " 

will  embark  today  will  realize  its  full  cates.  Is  one  of  the  States  which  has  no  ^  j^^.    Chairman    the  recommendation 

potential.  educational   television   stations   operat-  outlined  above  is  principally  fulfilled  in 

Mr.     BROYHILL     of     Virginia.     Mr.  ing  or  under  construction.  Some  of  the  ^^^.^^  jj  ^^  ^-^^  measure  before  us  which 


Chairman,  while  we  are  discussing  this     new   stations   financed   under   this   act 


provides  that  a  nonprofit  corporation. 


bill  on  public  broadcasting.  H.R.  6736.  will  undoubtedly  be  built  in  such  areas.  free  of  Political  or  governmental  control, 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the        The    act    is    Important    for    another  ^^  established  to  help  develop  and  dis- 

House  to  the  educational  television  sta-  reason,  however.  It  establishes  a  corpora-  geminate  educational  and  cultural  pro- 

tion  which  serves  this  area,  and  serves  tion  for  public  broadcasting  which  has  '„rams  of  high  quaUty  There  are  ample 

the  Congress  during  the  time  It  Is  In  the  responsibility  of  providing  Federal  safeguards  in  the  measure  to  assure  that 

session.  funds    for    educational    programing.    It  ^^^h  corporation  will  be  free  to  act  In- 

That  station  Is  WETA,  channel  26.  In  is  important  to  note  that  Congre.ss  In-  depcndently  of  anv  attempted  political 

just  a  few  days,  on  October  2.  channel  tends  that  these  funds  are  to  be  used  pressure   and   that'  there   would  be   no 

26  will  celebrate  its  sixth  anniversary,  without  opening  the  door  to  Federal  con-  danger  of  Government  control  of  pro- 

Throuzhout  its  existence  channel  26  has  trol.  These  funds  should  bring  a  rapid  graming. 

had  stroncr  connections  with  the   10th  expansion    in    educational    programing        -^^   Chairman,  I  submit  that  few.  if 

District   of   Virginia.    More    than    6.000  and  with  it  a  wider  bill  of  fare  for  Amer-  ^^y  ^t  all.  will  question  the  practical 

families  in  northern  Virginia  have  made  lean  TV  viewers.  wisdom  and  value  and  essential  need  of 

voluntary    contributions    of    money    to        The  corporation  is  further  authorized  accelerating  our  pursuit  and  utilization 

keep  this  station  strong  and  active.  All  to  make  grants  for  the  establishment  of  of  the  potential  of  radio  and  television 

of  the  major  school  systems  in  the  10th  an  Interconnection  system  between  sta-  as  media  for  the  cultural  pro^jress  and 

Dist: let  participate  actively  in  the  plan-  tions.  Such  a  system  would  bring  live  educational  enrichment  of  the  people  of 

ning  and  production  of  classroom  pro-  educational  television  into  areas  nov.-  too  this  Nation,  now  or  in  the  future.  A  great 

gram.s.    Each    year    more    than    140.000  remote  for  such  service.  This  is  of  par-  forward  step  toward  the  realization  of 

northern    Virginia    schoolchildren    re-  tlcular  importance  to  a  State  such  as  this  objective  is  contained  in  the  pro- 

celve  part  of  their  education  from  chan-  mine.  Alaska  now  has  no  live  television  visions  of  title  I  of  this  bill, 

nel  26.  service  of  any  kind,  educational  or  com-        Mr.    Chairman,    may    I    further    say 

Indeed,  the  station  orieinated  In  Vir-  merclal.  Our  native  villages  have  no  tele-  that    at    this   time,   particularly,   when 

glnin.  Its  first  rtudios  were  in  Yorktown  vision  at  all.  and  Indeed  some  have  no  education  in  this  countiT  faces  serious 

Hi£rh  School,  in  Arlington,  with  its  trans-  schools.  What  a  tremendous  thing  edu-  challenges,  when  the  need  is  imperative 

mitter    and    tower    located   nearby.    Of  cational  TV  could  be  for  these  people,  for    additional    physical    facilities    and 

course,  the  station  serves  a  wide  area.  I  All  of  the  magnlficant  educational  re-  teachers  for  proper  instruction  of  the 

have  given  statistics  which  Involve  my  sources  of  the  Nation  could  be  brought  Increasing  numbers  of  students,  when 

district,  but  I  know  that  my  colleagues  Into  the  homes  of  these  \111ages.  Instead  subjects  must  be  taught  which  only  rel- 

In  other  nearby  districts  could  cite  slm-  of  Inferior  training,  they  could  have  the  atively  few  instructors  are  qualified  and 

liar  figures.  best  and  at  a  relatively  small  cost.  I  am  prepared  to  teach  adequately,  it  seems 
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unthinkable  that  this  great  promising 
medium  of  instruction  through  televi- 
sion should  not  be  fully  explored  for 
utilization  as  a  modern  and  progressive 
teaching  instrument. 

We  have,  also,  the  authoritative  con- 
victions and  testimony  of  the  most 
liiglily  regarded  experts  in  this  field  that 
instruction  by  educat.onal  television 
promises  to  be  greatly  superior  to  con- 
ventional methods  of  classroom  teaching 
in  a  number  of  subjects,  particularly  in 
science  studies  Involving  technical  dem- 
onstrations for  better  understanding. 

All  of  this  necessary  study  and  re- 
search of  television  for  instructive  teach- 
ing will  be  provided  for  under  title  III 
of  tills  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tills  country  is  now  well 
into  the  second  half  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, which  is,  truly,  a  vastly  more  com- 
plicated, diversified  and  specialized  age 
than  any  we  have  hitherto  known  and 
no  one  can  foretell  what  lies  beyond  the 
horizon. 

However,  we  do  know  that  extensive 
and  complex  technology  is  outstripping 
the  ability  of  local  communities  to  ade- 
quately serve  the  educational  needs  of 
our  citizens  and  particularly  the  youth 
of  our  land.  From  the  testimony  and 
evidence  that  has  been  revealed  here 
today.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  economic 
realities  of  commercial  broadcasting  do 
not  permit  widespread  commercial  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  educational 
and  cultural  programs  which  have,  only, 
a  selective  audience  appeal. 

I  think  it  is  obvious,  then  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  there  is  urgent  need  for  this 
legislation,  in  the  public  interest,  and  I 
again  urge  Its  swift  and  o\erwhelming 
approval. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  6736,  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967.  The  major 
feature  of  this  legislation  is  the  creation 
of  a  nonprofit  independent  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting.  It  will  provide 
much-needed  support  for  noncommer- 
cial, educational  programing. 

The  United  States  has  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  extensive  commercial  tele- 
vision and  radio  facilities  In  the  world. 
But  our  efforts  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tional broadcasting  have  been  woefully 
Inadequate.  Some  of  our  major  cities 
have  been  able  to  support  an  educational 
station,  and  some  of  our  more  affluent 
colleges  and  universities  operate  them 
but,  by  and  large,  the  United  States  has 
not  begun  to  explore  this  field  so  rich  in 
potentialities. 

For  example,  v.'c  have  made  little  or 
no  attempt  to  use  educational  televi.sion 
as  a  tool  for  reaching  the  children  in  our 
ghetto  schools.  The  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams like  "Sunri.se  Semester"  have 
demonstrated  the  possibilities  for  teach- 
ing many  different  subjects  on  television, 
and  educational  television  is  a  natural 
mediimi  for  learning  the  vocabulary  and 
proper  pronunciation  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. 

In  a  perceptive  article  on  the  need  for 
public  educational  broadcasting,  Lester 
Markel,  of  the  New  York  Times,  focused 
on  why  com.mcrclal  broadcasting  has 
been  unable  to  meet  all  our  needs.  Mar- 
kel noted  that: 


The  news  broadcasts  comprise,  for  the 
most  part,  a  headline  service,  often  they 
supply  drama,  but  they  lack  depth.  The  cul- 
tural contributions  are  sporadic,  even  though 
at  times  they  are  of  high  order.  But  the  most 
telling  count  in  the  indictment  is  that  of 
timing;  the  evening,  the  important  hotirs.  for 
the  most  pan.  add  up  to  a  aesert  area  wlUi 
few  oases. 

In  aU  three  areas — information,  culture 
and  program  time — Public  Television  can  fill 
the  gaps. 

The  bill  before  us  today  provides  a 
sound  mechanism  for  channeling 
funds — public,  charitable,  and  commer- 
cial— into  the  field  of  educational  broad- 
casting. The  pubhc  corporation  can 
make  grants  to  local  educational  sta- 
tions so  that  they  can  either  produce 
their  own  programs  or  acquire  them,  to 
production  entities  which  will  supply 
programs  to  local  educational  facilities, 
and  for  widespread  distribution  of  edu- 
cational programs. 

Many  details  remain  to  be  worked  out. 
Most  important  of  these  is  the  absence 
of  any  permanent  financial  arrange- 
ments for  the  funding  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  formulation  of  .^uch  policy  will 
be  the  most  difficult  and  significant 
problem  facing  the  Corporation  in  its 
first  year.  One  major  service  of  funds 
which  should  be  given  careful  considera- 
tion would  be  those  commercial  stations 
that  now  enjoy,  without  fee,  the  privi- 
lege of  extrao!dinari!y  valuable  licenses 
issued  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  sure  that  during  its  first  busy 
year  of  existence,  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  officers  of  the  Corporation  will  re- 
solve many  of  the  most  troublesome  pol- 
icy questions,  and  will  make  a  healthy 
start  toward  realizing  the  full  potential 
of  educational  broadcasting. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
stampede  Is  on.  And  above  the  tumult 
you  can  hear  the  cry:  "Get  this  program 
on  the  books  and  hang  the  conse- 
quences." 

The  more  I  hear  the  debate  on  this 
measure,  the  more  concerned  I  become 
about  its  Implications. 

The  %'er>'  fact  that  the  bill's  proponents 
have  gone  to  such  lengths  to  reassure  us 
that  the  dangers  are  minimal  .-suggests 
that  my  fears  may  Indeed  be  well- 
founded. 

I  do  not  deny  that  educational  televi- 
sion will  revolutionize  classroom  proce- 
dures and  has  the  potential  to  bring 
about  a  level  of  knowledge  undreamed  of 
In  the  past.  As  such,  educational  televi- 
sion deserves  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  each  of  us. 

But  the  scope  of  this  bill  goes  far  be- 
yond the  classroom. 

To  say  that  this  proposal  is  free  of  po- 
litical implications  is  plainly  untrue. 
There  has  not  been  a  bill,  there  has  not 
been  a  meeting,  there  has  hardly  been  a 
conversation  .':!nce  I  came  to  Washington 
that  has  not  had  at  least  some  political 
overtones. 

And  I  can  cite  Instance  after  Instance 
where  supporters  of  H.R.  6736.  by  their 
own  statements,  have  shoum  that  public 
television  will  be  political,  at  least  in 
part. 

For  example,  Fred  Friendly  has  said: 

There  will  be — there  should  be — times 
when  every  man  In  politics  will  wish  that  It 
had  never  been  created. 


The  President,  in  discussing  ways  of 
finding  financial  support  for  educational 
television,  once  said: 

Educational  television  stations  will  realize 
their  collective  potential  as  the  instruments 
of  national  purpose  In  the  vast  program  of 
social  action  upon  which  we  are  em- 
barked. .  .  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion to  me  that  the  President  is  not  talk- 
ing about  supplying  the  information 
upon  which  judgments  can  be  based,  but 
rather  suggests  making  the  judgments 
himself  and  leading  the  people  Into 
agreement. 

Furthermore,  what  is  desirable  in  the 
way- of  social  action  in  one  part  of  the 
country  is  not  necessarily  desirable  in 
another.  The  annual  hassle  over  civil 
rights  betv,-een  North  and  South  Is  a 
good  example  of  that. 

Witnesses  before  the  committee  not 
only  saw  public  television  3s  a  force  for 
social  good,  but  said  it  should  and  will 
crusade.  Crusade  for  what?  I  suppose 
that  by  the  time  I  have  finished  this 
speech,  it  might  well  be  a  cnisade  for 
my  opponent  in  next  year's  election. 

It  is  perfectly  well  for  proponents  to 
say  that  title  II  is  but  a  1-year  authori- 
zation of  only  $9  million.  I  have  heard 
that  one  before.  Tliere  will  be  no  second 
look.  Once  this  program  is  midcrway  it 
will  go  on  and  on  and  on. 

As  a  foot-in-the-door  proposal,  I 
think  it  is  our  duty  to  look  beyond  the 
coming  year  into  the  predictable  evolu- 
tion of  this  program.  For  this,  I  turn  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Carnegie 
Commission,  upon  whose  study  the  bill  is 
based. 

The  Commission  envisions  a  380-sta- 
tlon  alliance  of  noncommercial  broad- 
casting outlets  reaching  into  virtually 
every  household  in  America.  It  urges  the 
recruitment  of  top  technical,  artistic, 
and  specialized  personnel  as  well  as  pref- 
erential rates.  It  recommends  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  provide  facilities  for  stations 
now-  in  existence,  assist  in  increasing 
the  nimiber  of  stations,  and  help  support 
the  basic  operations  of  each  outlet. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  programs  produced  by  the  Corpo- 
ration will  be  used  for  propaganda 
purposes,  to  encourage  a  particular  po- 
litical philosophy  or  to  keep  a  political 
party  In  power. 

And  to  what  recourse  can  a  wronged 
party  turn?  Tlie  fairness  doctrine?  It 
does  not  have  the  force  of  lav.-,  but  Is 
merely  a  guideline  used  on  occasion  by 
FCC  Commissioners,  who,  by  the  way, 
are  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
courts?  'What  good  would  litigation  do 
when  an  improper  political  thought  has 
already  been  transmitted  into  nearly 
every  home  In  America?  The  Congress? 
Usually  the  legislative  branch  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  same  political  party  as  the 
'White  House.  Under  such  circumstances 
there  would  be  little  chance  to  curb  the 
political  excesses  of  the  Public  Television 
Corporation. 

We  have  heard  of  Federal  workers, 
contrarj'  to  law.  subjected  to  pressures 
to  contribute  to  political  fund-raising 
dinners.  We  have  seen  civil  servants, 
contrary  to  law,  lobbying  for  pass£ge  of 
an  administration  program. 
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Do  not  think  lor  one  moment  that  the 
Public  Television  Corporation  will  be 
free  of  political  influence.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  Federal  funds  have  aheady  been 
used  in  a  propaganda  effort  to  gain  ac- 
ceptance of  this  program.  The  Second 
National  Conference  on  the  Long-Ranee 
Financing  of  Educational  Television 
Stations  was  held  last  March  here  in 
Wasiiington.  Subsequently,  a  handsome 
booklet  on  the  hi,.jiuights  of  the  confer- 
ence was  distributed.  It  included  the  fol- 
lowing notation: 

The  Conlerence  reported  herein  was  per- 
formed pursuant  to  a  contract  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education. 

I  deplore  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the 
process  of  permitting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment once  again  to  compete  with 
private  enterprise.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  will  be  turning  over  a  virtual  monop- 
lOly  to  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  And  I 
am  not  reassured  that  competition  is 
lessened  by  saying  that  public  television 
programs  mast  be  educational  or  cul- 
tural. The  Government,  with  the  vast 
resources  at  its  command,  can  outbid 
any  of  the  networks  for  the  services  of 
any  performer  or  technician  it  wants. 

We  are  told  that  the  Board  will  be 
independent  thinkers,  free  of  political 
Influence.  But  they  arc  nevertheless  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  which  will  make  them  as 
Independent  a^,  say,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

Not  more  than  e:srht  members  are  to 
be  from  the  same  political  party.  Sup- 
posing for  the  moment  that  Government 
officials  could  serve  on  the  Board,  the 
President  mi^ht  nominate  the  two  Sen- 
ator.-; from  New  York.  This  would  fulfill 
the  technical  qualifications  of  the  law. 
but  hardly  the  spirit. 

Perhaps  it  wa.s  inevitable  that  with 
show  business  personalities  coming  into 
the  Federal  Government,  the  Federal 
Government  would  naturally  go  into 
show  business.  In  a  less  facetious  vein. 
It  may  also  be  irevitab'.e  that  we  will  be 
asked  next  to  authorize  a  chain  of  news- 
papers fulfilling  the  needs  of  those  whom 
the  administration  feels  are  misin- 
formed. Only  recently  it  was  discovered 
that  the  GEO  had  provided  $179,000  for 
the  printing  of  a  weekly  newspaper  to 
serve  four  counties  in  North  Carolina. 
And  in  Iowa  the  same  acency  was  found 
to  be  getting  their  press  releases  into 
the  local  news  media  on  a  contract  basis. 
By  its  very  name,  educational  televi- 
sion conjures  up  pictures  of  the  free  ex- 
change of  ideas.  What  we  are  being 
asked  to  pass  today  could  hardly  be 
called  a  major  step  toward  academic 
freedom.  I  fear  that  we  may  really  be 
setting  in  motion  the  means  by  which 
ideas  will  be  subverted. 

In  his  book.  "1984."  George  Onvell  en- 
visioned an  America  in  which  thought 
control  by  an  all-powerful  central  gov- 
ernment is  a  substitute  for  reasoned 
judgment.  What  Orwell  had  in  mind 
may  seem  like  something  of  a  lark  by 
1984  if  this  bill  is  permitted  to  pass. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  support  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act.  This  measure  has  three 
major  objectives,  all  interrelated  and  yet 


all   possessing   distinct   and   very  clear 
purposes. 

H.R.  6736,  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act 
of  1967,  will: 

Assist  in  providing  the  broadcast  fa- 
cilities necessary  to  carry  educational 
television  programs  to  as  many  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country  as  possible; 

Improve  the  service  of  educational 
broadcasting  stations  by  authorizing  a 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 
This  Corporation  will  constitute  a 
mechanism  whereby  programs  of  high 
quality,  responsive  to  the  cultural  and 
educational  needs  of  the  people,  can  be 
encouraged  and  made  available  for  use 
by  local  stations  as  they  see  fit  to  serve 
better  their  communities;  and 

Authorize  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
role  of  instructional  television.  This  study 
would  give  the  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  assess  the  role  of  broadcast  and  re- 
lated media  such  as  instructional  fixed 
television  services,  closed  circuit,  two- 
way  communication  of  data  computer 
links  and  other  "new  technology"  in 
formal  classroom  instruction. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  speak  in  support  of 
H.R. 6736. 

The  three  titles  will  provide  a  com- 
prehensive and  far-reaching  program 
to  enhance  the  general  media  of  public 
broadcasting  which,  briefly  defined,  con- 
stitutes both  noncommercial  television 
and  radio  broadcasting. 

The  legislation,  very  simply,  builds  on 
our  experience,  under  Public  Law  87- 
447,  with  the  existing  program  of  Federal 
grants  to  local  communities  and  other 
groups  to  construct  or  enlarge  broad- 
casting facilities.  It  adds  to  this  the  non- 
profit, nongovernmental  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  and  authorizes  a 
study  of  instructional  television. 

Title  I,  then,  is  nothing  new.  It  is  a 
simple  extension  of  an  existing  program, 
allowing  for  an  expansion  of  the  author- 
ization to  a  total  figure  of  $10,500,000  in 
fiscal  1968. 

In  both  the  House  and  Senate  hearings 
on  this  legislation,  many  experts,  public 
and  private,  many  legislators  and  others 
have  dwelt  at  length  with  the  title  II  Cor- 
poration and  also  discussed  the  promise 
of  the  title  III  study. 

I  would  today  prefer  briefly  to  explain 
the  existing  and  highly  successful  pro- 
gram of  noncommercial  broadcasting  in 
my  own  city  of  New  York  since  it  serves 
as  an  example  of  the  strong  foundation 
we  have  both  in  New  York  and  through- 
out the  country  to  implement  this  legis- 
lation. 

No  city  in  the  country  has  a  greater 
diversity  of  population  and  educational 
needs  than  New  York. 

To  an  appreciable  extent,  we  have 
made  progress  toward  meeting  such 
needs,  with  three  noncommercial  educa- 
tional television  stations  already  in 
operation. 

These  are,  first,  WNDT,  which  serves 
the  larger  metropolitan  area  and  has  be- 
come a  vanguard  station  in  the  produc- 
tion of  public  television  programing. 
Second,  we  have  WNYC-TV,  the  munici- 
pal station,  which  has  pioneered  in  the 
development  of  programing  to  fill  a  va- 
riety of  professional  and  postgraduate 
educational  needs.  Finally,  the  city  has 


WNYE-TV,  whose  operation  wUl  in  the 
future  make  possible  significant  begin- 
nings toward  meeting  the  highly  spe- 
cialized instructional  needs  in  the  schools 
of  the  largest  community  in  the  counto*. 

But  these  are  only  t)eginnings — and  the 
services  provided  by  these  broadcast  re- 
sources must  be  increased  and  expanded. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  essential  to 
the  growth  of  such  service.  Federal  funds 
which  have  been  available  thus  far  un- 
der the  ETV  Facilities  Act  have  played 
an  important  role  in  the  establishment 
and  continuing  operation  of  two  of  these 
stations.  However,  the  funds  available  to 
the  State  under  the  SI  million  limitation 
have  long  since  been  entirely  utilized, 
and  further  progress  toward  meeting 
needs  in  the  city  and  throughout  the 
State  is  dependent  on  the  provisions  for 
Federal  assistance  which  are  included  in 
this  bill  now  before  us. 

Although  the  facilities  which  will  be 
eligible  for  support  if  we  extend  the 
existing  program  is  fundamental  to  the 
establishment  of  new  necessary  broad- 
cast stations,  problems  of  programing 
are  at  least  equally  crucial. 

New  York  has  comprehensive  plans  al- 
ready underway  for  development  of  a 
State  communications  network  to  inter- 
connect all  educational  radio  and  ETV 
stations. 

The  capabilities  for  improvement  of 
public  television  proarams  as  well  as  the 
authorization  to  assist  in  providing  net- 
work services  which  will  be  among  the 
responsibilities  cf  the  public  Corpora- 
tion proposed  in  this  legislation  are 
essential  to  the  service  potential  of  the 
New  York  State  network  as  well  as  to 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

They  should  be  supported  and  I  urge 
enactment  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  express  my  enthusiastic 
support  of  this  legislation.  H.R.  6736. 
Television  in  the  United  States  may  not 
be  quite  the  desolate  wasteland  as  Mr 
Minow,  former  Federal  Communications 
Commis.sion  Chairman,  once  remarked. 
Yet  the  cost  of  this  proposed  legislation 
is  small  if  it  act^  at  all  to  give  the  con- 
sumer of  American  television  a  wider 
choide  of  programs  he  may  watch  and  if 
it  acts  to  plant  a  few  small  blossoming 
flowers  in  the  desert. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  brief  article  by  the  Reverend  Daniel 
Kechel.  It  describes  Mr.  Kechel's  experi- 
ence in  selecting  television  worth  watch- 
ing while  he  was  hospitalized  and  also 
effectively  points  up  the  need  for  better 
programs  providing  educational  and  cul- 
tural enrichment: 

De.\r  Friends:  This  convalescence  has  not 
been  without  Its  interesting  moments.  I 
thought  It  might  be  draggy  with  all  sorts 
of  limitations,  but  It  has  really  been  charged 
with  excitement. 

I  had  never  watched  much  television  but 
In  the  last  few  days  I've  had  a  chance  to  see 
an  abundance  of  it.  Tlie  drama  has  been  most 
gripping.  I  was  caught  up  the  other  day  In 
the  heartrending  story  of  a  little  girl  who 
didn't  like  the  taste  of  an  anti-cavity  tooth- 
paste. Then  her  mother  discovered  the  good 
tasting  kind  hr>s  been  proved  by  leading  den- 
tal authorities  to  be  "unsurpassed  In  reduc- 
ing new  cavities."  Mother  and  daughter 
clasped  hands  and  were  reunited  In  being  a 
one  toothpaste   family  again. 
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Then  there  was  the  tense  story  of  a  man 
who  was  timing  his  cigarette  to  see  if  it  would 
smoke  for  seven  minutes.  I  was  soon  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  my  chair.  Did  you  know  there 
are  some  cigarettes  that  are  not  100  centi- 
meters long?  Also,  I  learned,  "it's  not  how 
long  ycu  make  them,  it's  how  you  make  them 
long."  I'm  still  working  on  that,  but  don't 
help  me. 

After  years  of  counseling  with  troubled 
persons,  tears  of  Joy  came  to  my  eyes  to 
see  marriages  repaired  by  changing  brands  of 
coffee.  I  saw  people  once  hopelessly  sepa- 
rated brought  together  by  a  mouthwash.  I 
found  myself  hissing  at  the  father  who  took 
the  Right  Guard  on  his  business  trip  and 
left  his  family  defenseless. 

I  had  to  remember  that  I've  been  sick  and 
too  much  of  this  might  be  bad  for  me.  My 
emotions  were  torn  at  seeing  so  many  people 
use  the  wrong  detergents.  I  also  wondered 
why  my  doctor  hadn't  given  me  any  of  that 
stuff  for  tired  blood. 

As  I  went  to  bed  the  other  night,  the  ques- 
tion kept  nagging  me  as  to  what  kind  of 
fabric  conditioner  my  wife  uses  In  my  paja- 
mas but  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  ask.  Ac- 
tually, she  may  not  use  all  the  right  products 
but  she's  a  swell  gal  and  I'd  rather  fight  than 
switch. 

Dan  Kechel. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  indeed  happy  that  this 
honorable  body  saw  fit  to  continue  its 
support  for  noncommercial  and  educa- 
tional television.  As  pa.s.sed  by  the  House 
and  the  other  honorable  body,  this  pro- 
posal should  play  an  historic  role  in  the 
development  of  noncommercial  broad- 
casting in  the  United  States.  Enactment 
of  this  legislation  will  enable  noncom- 
mercial and  educational  television  sta- 
tions to  provide  greater  public  services 
instead  of  struggling  for  mere  survival. 

Only  half  of  my  own  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  served  by  educational  tele- 
vision. Title  I  of  this  bill  will  allow  the 
Univer-sity  of  Massachusetts,  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  WGBH  to  go  ahead  with 
plans  for  constructing  educational  com- 
munication facilities  for  serving  the  en- 
tire State. 

Title  II  contains  provisions  for  a  non- 
profit corporation  for  public  broadcast- 
ing. This  corporation  would  supply  lead- 
ership for  the  local  station  without  dic- 
tating to  them.  It  would  exert  upward 
pressure  on  standards  of  taste  and  per- 
formance for  all  the  stations  without  re- 
quiring them  to  conform  to  any  single 
plailosophy  of  programing.  It  would  rep- 
resent local  stations  in  matters  affecting 
them  all.  It  would  be  better  able  to  en- 
courage and  .support  training  and  re- 
search programs,  to  procure  programs 
from  abroad,  to  establish  and  maintain 
libraries,  and  to  utilize  expert  consul- 
tants and  advisory  boards  for  the  benefit 
of  all. 

Title  III  would  authorize  a  study  to  de- 
termine how  educational  programing 
might  be  further  improved,  so  as  to  make 
optimum  use  of  the  facility  grants  pro- 
vided under  title  I. 

This  legislation  will  clearly  enhance 
noncommercial  programs  and  planning, 
and  it  will  provide  much  needed  funds 
for  keeping  these  stations  abreast  of 
changes  in  communications  technology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  the  future  of 
noncommercial  television  looks  much 
brighter  with  the  passage  of  H.R.  6736. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time  pursuant  to  the 


rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Broadcasting  Act 
of  1967". 
TITLE  I— CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILITIES 

EXTENSION   OF  DUR.^TION  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
GRANTS    FOR    EDUCAIIONAL    BROADCASTING 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  391  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  391)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence;  "There  are  also 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying 
out  the  piu-poses  of  such  section.  $10,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968, 
$12,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  315,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970." 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1968"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1971". 

MAXIMUM    ON    GRANTS   IN    ANY    STATE 

Sec.  102.  Effective  with  respect  to  grants 
made  from  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  June  30,  1967,  subsection  (b) 
of  section  392  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  392(b)  )  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  total  of  the  grants  made  under 
this  part  from  the  appropriation  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  the  construction  of  noncom- 
mercial educational  television  broadcasting 
facilities  and  noncommercial  educational 
radio  broadcasting  facilities  In  any  State  may 
not  exceed  8V2  per  centum  of  such  appro- 
priation." 

noncommercial      educational      RADIO      BRO.ID- 
CASTING    facilities 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  390  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  390)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "noncommercial"  be- 
fore "educational"  and  by  inserting  "or  radio" 
after  "television". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  392  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
392(a) )  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "noncommercial"  before  "ed- 
ucational" and  by  inserting  "or  radio"  after 
"television"  in  so  much  thereof  as  precedes 
paragraph   ( 1 ) ; 

(2)  striking  out  clause  (B)  of  such  para- 
graph and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(B)  in 
the  case  of  a  project  for  television  facilities, 
the  State  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision agency  or,  in  the  case  of  a  project  for 
radio  faculties,  the  State  educational  radio 
agencv."; 

(3)  inserting  "(i)  in  the  case  of  a  project 
for  television  fa.cillties,"  after  "(D)"  and 
"noncommercial"  before  "educational"  in 
paragraph  (1)(D)  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph 
",  or  (U)  in  the  case  of  a  project  for  radio 
facilities,  a  nonprofit  foundation,  corpora- 
tion, or  association  which  is  organized  pri- 
marily to  engage  in  or  encourage  noncom- 
mercial educational  radio  broadcasting  and 
is  eligible  to  receive  a  license  from  the  Fed- 
eral Cammunlcations  Commission;  or  meets 
the  requirements  of  clause  (1)  and  Is  also 
organized  to  engage  In  or  encourage  such 
radio  broadcasting  and  Is  eligible  for  such  a 
license  for  such  a  radio  station"; 

(4)  striking  out  "television"  in  paragraphs 
(2),  (3),  and   (4)   of  such  subsection; 

(5)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3),  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and",  and  inserting  after  paragraph 
(4)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  that,  In  the  case  of  an  application 
with  respect  to  radio  broadcasting  facilities, 
there  has  been  comprehensive  planning  for 


educatioaal  broadcasting  facilities  and  serv- 
ices in  the  area  the  applicant  proposes  to 
serve  and  the  applicant  has  participated  In 
such  planning,  and  the  applicant  will  make 
the  most  efficient  use  of  the  frequency  as- 
signment." 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "ic)"  and 
"noncommercial"  before  "educational  tele- 
vision broadcasting  facilities",  and  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  In  order  to  assure  proper  coordination 
of  construction  of  noncommercial  educa- 
tional radio  broadcasting  facilities  within 
each  State  which  has  established  a  State  edu- 
cational radio  agency,  each  applicant  for  a 
grant  under  this  section  for  a  project  for 
construction  of  such  facilities  in  such  State, 
other  than  such  agency,  shall  notify  such 
agency  of  each  application  for  such  a  grant 
which  Is  subm.ltted  by  it  to  the  Secretary,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  advise  such  agency  with 
respect  to  the  disposition  of  each  such  appli- 
cation." 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  la 
amended  by  inserting  "noncommercial"  be- 
fore "educational  television"  and  inserting 
"or  noncommercial  educational  radio  broad- 
casting facilities,  as  the  case  may  be,"  after 

"educational    television    broadcasting   facili- 
ties" In  clauses  (2)  and  (3). 

(e)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  radio"  after  "tele- 
vision" In  the  part  thereof  which  precedes 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  by  Inserting  "noncommercial" 
before  "educational  television  purposes"  in 
paragraph  (2)  thereof,  and  by  Inserting  "or 
nonccmmerclal  educational  radio  purposes, 
as  the  case  may  be"  after  "educational  tele- 
vision purposes  '  in  such  paragraph  (2i. 

(f)(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  394  of 
such  Act  (47  U.S.C.  394)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "or  educational  radio  broadcasting 
facilities"  after  "educational  television 
broadcasting  facilities."  and  by  Inserting  "or 
radio  broadcasting,  as  the  case  may  be"  after 
"necessary  for  television  broadcasting." 

(2)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  term  'State 
educational  television  agency'  means"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The  terms  'State 
educational  television  agency'  and  'State 
educational  radio  agency'  mean,  with  respect 
to  television  broadcasting  and  radio  broad- 
casting, respectively,",  and  by  striking  out 
"educational  television"  In  clatises  (A)  and 
(C)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
broadcasting". 

(g)  Section  397  of  such  Act  (47  U.S.C.  397) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  radio"  after 
"television"  In  clause  (2) . 

federal  share  of  cost  op  construction 

Sec.  104.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  392 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
392(e))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Upon  approving  any  application 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  any  proj- 
ect, the  Secretary  shall  make  a  grant  to 
the  applicant  in  the  amount  determined  by 
him,  but  not  exceeding  75  per  centum  of  the 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
the  reasonable  and  necessary  cost  of  such 
project.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  such  amount 
from  the  sum  available  therefor,  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In  such 
Installments  consistent  with  construction 
progress,  as  he  may  determine." 

INCLUSION    OF    TERRITORIES 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  394 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  and  Inserting 
a  comma  In  Ueu  thereof,  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ".  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and.  In  the  case  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  means 
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the  High  Commissioner  thereof"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof, 

INCLUSION    or   COSTS    OF    PLANNING 

Sec.  106.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  394  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following.  "In  the  case  of  apparatus  the 
acquisition  and  installation  of  which  Is  so 
Included,  such  term  also  Includes  planning 
therefor  " 

TITLE  U— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NON- 
PROFIT EDUCATIONAL  BROADCASTING 
CORPORATION 

Sec.  201.  Part  IV  of  title  III  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  Is  further  amended 
by— 

( 1 )  Inserting 

"SUBPART    A — GRANTS    FOR    FACILmES" 

Immediately   above   the   heading   ol  section 
390; 

(2)  striking  out  "part"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "subpart"  In  sections  390,  393, 
395,  and  396: 

(3)  redesignating  section  397  as  section 
398,  and  redesignating  section  394  as  section 
397  and  Inserting  It  before  such  section  398, 
and  Inser'.ing  Immediately  above  Ita  heading 
the  following; 

"SUBPART    C — GENERAL" 

1 4)  redesignating  section  396  as  section 
394  and  Inserting  It  immediately  after  section 
393; 

(5)  Inserting  after  "broadcasting"  the  first 
time  It  appears  In  clause  (2)  of  the  section 
of  siich  part  IV  redesignated  herein  as  sec- 
tion 398  ",  or  over  the  Corporation  or  any  of 
Its  grantees  or  contractors,  or  over  the  char- 
ter or  bylaws  of  the  Corporation.". 

(6)  Inserting  In  the  section  of  such  part 
rv  herein  redesignated  as  section  397  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs : 

"(6 1  The  term  'Corporation'  means  the 
Corporation  authorized  to  be  established  by 
subpart  B  of  this  part. 

"(7)  The  term  'noncommercial  educational 
broadcast  station"  means  a  television  or  radio 
broadcast  station,  which  (A)  under  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  In  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1967,  Is  eligible  to  be  licensed  or  Is  licensed 
by  the  Commission  as  a  noncommercial  edu- 
cational radio  or  television  broadcast  station 
and  which  is  owned  and  operated  by  a  public 
agency  or  nonprofit  private  foundation,  cor- 
poration, or  association  or  (B)  is  owned  and 
operated  by  a  municipality  and  which  trans- 
mits only  noncommercial  programs  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 

"(8)  The  term  'Interconnection'  me.-ins  the 
use  of  microwave  equipment,  boosters,  trans- 
lators, repeaters,  airborne  systems,  communi- 
cation space  satellites,  or  other  apparatus  or 
equipment  for  the  transmission  and  distribu- 
tion of  television  or  radio  programs  to  non- 
commercial educational  television  or  radio 
broadcast  stations. 

"(9)  The  term  'ediicatlonal  television  or 
radio  programs'  me.ins  programs  which  are 
primarily  designed  for  educational  or  cul- 
tural purposes  and  not  primarily  for  amuse- 
ment or  entertainment  purposes." 

(7)  striking  out  the  heading  of  such  part 
rv  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Part  IV — Grants  for  Noncommercial  Edu- 
cational Broadcasting  FArTLrrrEs;  Corpo- 
ration FOR  Public  Broadcasting" 

(8)  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  sec- 
tion herein  redesignated  as  section  398  the 
following: 

"EDrroRi\Li7iNa  and  .suppi-RT  OF  political 

CANDIDATES    PROHIBITED 

"Sec.  399.  No  noncommercial  educational 
broadcasting  station  may  engage  in  editorial- 
izing or  may  support  or  oppose  any  candidate 
for  political  office." 


i9)  Inserting  after  section  395  the  fol- 
lowing new  subpart: 

"StlBPAET    B— CORPORATION    FOB    PtTBLlC    BROAD- 
CASTING 

"Congressional  Declaration  of  Policy 

"Sec.  396.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares — 

"  ( 1 )  that  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to 
encourage  the  growth  and  development  of 
noncommercial  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting,  including  the  use  of  such 
media  for  instructional  purposes; 

"(2)  that  expansion  and  development  of 
noncommercial  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting  and  of  diversity  of  Its 
programing  depend  on  freedom,  Imagination, 
and  Initiative  on  both  the  local  and  national 
levels; 

"(3)  that  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  noncommercial  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting,  while  matters  of  Im- 
portance for  private  and  local  development, 
are  also  of  appropriate  and  Important  con- 
cern to  the  Federal  Government; 

"(4)  that  It  furthers  the  general  welfare 
to  encourage  noncommercial  educational 
radio  and  television  broadcast  programing 
which  will  be  responsive  to  the  Interests  of 
people  both  In  particular  localities  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  which 
will  constitute  an  expression  of  diversity  and 
excellence; 

"(5)  that  It  Is  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  complement, 
assist,  and  support  a  national  policy  that 
win  most  effectively  make  noncommercial 
educational  radio  and  television  service  avail- 
able to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States; 

"(6)  that  a  private  corporation  should  be 
created  to  facilitate  the  development  of  edu- 
cational radio  and  television  broadcasting 
and  to  afford  maximum  protection  to  such 
broadcasting  from  extraneous  Interference 
and  control. 

"Corporation  Established 
"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  established 
a  nonprofit  corporation,  to  be  known  as  the 
'Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting",  which 
will  not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Government.  The  Corporation 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  and.  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
this  section,  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

"Board  of  Directors 

"(ci(l)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a 
Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Board'),  consist- 
ing of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Not  more  than  eight 
members  of  the  Board  may  be  members  of 
the  s.ame  political  party. 

"(2)  The  members  of  the  Board  (A)  shall 
be  selected  from  among  citizens  of  the  United 
States  (not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States)  who  are  eminent  In  such 
fields  as  education,  cultural  and  civic  affairs 
or  the  arts.  Including  radio  and  television; 
(B)  shall  be  selected  so  as  to  provide  as 
nearly  as  practicable  a  broad  representation 
of  various  regions  of  the  country,  various 
professions  and  occupations,  and  various 
kinds  of  talent  and  experience  appropriate  to 
the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Corporation. 

"(3)  The  members  of  the  Initial  Board  of 
Directors  shall  serve  as  incorporators  and 
shall  take  whatever  actions  are  necessary  to 
establish  the  Corporation  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

"(4)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  six  years;  except  that  (A) 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term: 
and  (B)  the  terms  of  office  of  members  first 
taking  office  shall  begin  on  the  date  of  In- 


corporation and  shall  expire,  as  designated 
at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  five  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  five  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  and  five  at  the  end  of  six  years.  No 
member  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  in  excess 
of  two  consecutive  terms  of  six  years  each. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  a  member  whose  term  has 
expired  may  serve  uiit:l  his  successor  has 
qualified. 

"(5)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  not 
affect  its  power,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointments 
were  made. 

"Election  of  Chairman;  Compensation 

"(d)  (1)  The  President  shall  designate  one 
of  the  members  first  appoiiittd  to  the 
Board  as  Chairman;  thereafter  the  members 
of  the  Board  shall  annually  elect  one  of 
their  number  as  Chairman.  "The  members  of 
the  Board  shall  also  elect  one  or  more  of 
them  as  a  Vice  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairmen. 

"(2)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not. 
by  reason  of  such  membership,  be  deemed 
to  be  employees  of  the  United  States.  They 
shall,  while  attending  meetings  of  the 
Board  or  while  engaged  In  duties  related  to 
such  meetings  or  In  other  activities  of  the 
Board  pursuant  to  this  subpart  be  entitled 
to  receive  ccmpensation  at  the  rate  of  $100 
per  day  Including  travel  time,  and  whi;3  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  In- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  equal 
to  that  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703)  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

"Officers  and  Employees 
"(e)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a 
President,  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be 
named  and  appointed  by  the  Board  for  terms 
and  at  rates  of  compensation  fixed  by  the 
Board.  No  indlrtdual  other  than  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  may  be  an  officer  of  the 
Corporation.  No  officer  of  tlie  Corporation, 
other  than  the  Chairman  and  any  Vice  Chair- 
man, may  receive  any  salary  or  other  com- 
pensation from  any  source  other  than  the 
Corporation  during  the  period  of  his  em- 
ployment by  tlie  Corporation.  All  officers 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (c)(1)  of  this  section, 
no  political  test  or  qualification  shall  be 
used  In  selecting,  appointing,  promoting,  or 
taking  other  personnel  actions  wltii  respect 
to  officers,  agents,  and  employees  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

"Nonprofit  and  NonpoUtlcal  Nature  of  the 
Corporation 

"(f)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

"(2)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  asset.?  of 
the  Corporation  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
any  director,  officer,  employee,  or  any  other 
Individual  except  as  salary  or  re.isonable 
compensation  for  services. 

"(3)  The  Corporation  may  not  contribute 
to  or  otherwise  support  any  political  party 
or  candidate  for  elective  public  office. 

"Purposes  and  Activities  of  the  Corporation 
"(g)(1)  In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives 
and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part, as  set  out  hi  subsection  (a),  the  Cor- 
poration Is  authorized  to — 

"(A)  facilitate  the  full  development  of  ed- 
ucational broadcasting  in  which  programs  of 
high  quality,  obtained  from  diverse  sources, 
wUl  be  made  available  to  noncommercial  ed- 
ucational television  or  radio  broadcast  sta- 
tions, with  strict  adherence  to  objectivity 
and  balance  In  all  programs  of  a  controver- 
sial nature; 

"(B)  assist  In  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopinent  of  a  system  of  Interconnection 
to  be  used  for  the  distribution  of  education- 
al television  or  radio  programs  so  that  all 
nonconimerclal     educational     television     or 
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radio  broadcast  stations  that  wish  to  may 
broadcast  the  programs  at  times  chosen  by 
the  stations; 

■■(C)  assist  In  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  one  or  more  systems  of  non- 
commercial educational  television  or  radio 
broadcast  stations  throughout  the  United 
States; 

"(D)  carry  out  Its  purposes  and  functions 
and  engage  In  Its  activities  in  ways  that  will 
most  effectively  assure  the  maximum  free- 
dom of  the  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision or  radio  broadcast  systems  and  local 
stations  from  Interference  with  or  control 
of  program  content  or  other  activities. 

"(2)  Included  In  the  acUvlties  of  the 
Corporation  authorized  for  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  set  forth  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  are,  among  others  not  spe- 
cifically   named — 

"(A)  to  obtain  grants  from  and  to  make 
contracts  with  individuals  and  with  private. 
State,  and  Federal  agencies,  organizations, 
and  institutions; 

"(B)  to  contract  with  or  make  grants  to 
program  production  entitles.  Individuals, 
and  selected  noncommercial  educational 
broadcast  stations  for  the  production  of, 
and  otherwise  to  procure,  educational  tele- 
vision or  radio  programs  for  national  or 
regional  distribution  to  noncommercial  edu- 
cational broadcast  stations; 

"(C)  to  make  payments  to  existing  and 
new  noncommercial  educational  broadcast 
stations  to  aid  in  financing  local  educational 
television  or  radio  programing  costs  of  such 
stations,  particularly  innovative  approaches 
thereto,  and  other  costs  of  operation  of  such 
stations: 

"(D)  to  establish  and  maintain  a  library 
and  archives  of  noncommercial  educational 
television  or  radio  programs  and  related  ma- 
terials and  develop  public  awareness  of  and 
disseminate  information  about  noncommer- 
cial educational  television  or  radio  broad- 
casting by  various  means.  Including  the  pub- 
lication of  a  journal; 

"(E)  to  arrange,  by  grant  or  contract  with 
appropriate  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies, organizations,  or  institutions,  for  In- 
terconnection facilities  suitable  for  distri- 
bution and  transmission  of  educational 
television  or  radio  programs  to  noncommer- 
cial educational  broadcast  stations; 

"(F)  to  hire  or  accept  the  voluntary  serv- 
ices of  consultants,  experts,  advisory  boards, 
and  panels  to  aid  the  Corporation  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(G)  to  encourage  the  creation  of  new 
noncommercial  educational  broadcast  sta- 
tions In  order  to  enhance  such  service  on  a 
local.    State,    regional,    and    national    basis; 

"(H)  conduct  (directly  or  through  grants 
or  contracts)  research,  demonstrations,  or 
training  In  matters  related  to  noncommer- 
cial educational  television  or  radio  broad- 
casting. 

"(3)  To  carry  out  the  foregoing  purposes 
and  engage  In  the  foregoing  activities,  the 
Corporation  shall  have  the  usual  powers  con- 
ferred upon  a  nonprofit  corporation  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation 
Act,  except  that  the  Corporation  may  not  own 
or  operate  any  television  or  radio  broadcast 
station,  system,  or  network,  or  Interconnec- 
tion or  program  production  facility. 

"Authorization  for  Free  or  Reduced  Rate 
Interconnection  Service 
"(h)  Nothing  in  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  as  amended,  or  in  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
United  States  communications  common  car- 
riers from  rendering  free  or  reduced  rate 
communications  interconnection  services  to 
grantees  of  or  contractors  with  the  Corpora- 
tion and  local  noncommercial  educational 
television  or  radio  broadcast  stations,  sub- 
ject to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  may 
prescribe. 


"Report  to  Congress 

"(1)  The  Corporation  shall  submit  an  an- 
nual report  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of 
December  of  each  year.  The  report  shall  In- 
clude a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report  of 
the  Corporation's  operations,  activities,  fi- 
nancial condition,  and  accomplishments 
under  this  section  and  may  Include  such 
recommendations  as  the  Corporation  deems 
appropriate. 

"Right  To  Repeal,  Alter,  or  Amend 

"(J)   The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend 
this  section  at  any  time  Is  expressly  reserved. 
"Financing 

"(k)(l)  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  expenses  of  the  Corporation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  the 
sum  of  $9,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  no  grant  or  contract 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  provide  for 
payment  from  the  appropriation  for  the  fis- 
cal" year  ending  June  30,  1968,  for  any  one 
project  or  to  any  one  station  of  more  than 
$250,000. 

"Records  and  Audit 

"(1)(1)(A)  The  accounts  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  In  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  Independent  certified  public  accountants 
or  independent  licensed  public  accountants 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision  of 
the  United  States.  The  audits  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Corporation  are  normally  kept. 
All  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  reports, 
files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  prop- 
erty belonging  to  or  In  vise  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audits 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons conducting  the  audits;  and  full  facil- 
ities for  verlfjing  transactions  with  the  bal- 
ances or  securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal 
agents  and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to 
such  person  or  persons. 

"(B)  The  report  of  each  such  Independent 
audit  shall  be  Included  In  the  annual  report 
required  by  subsection  (I)  of  this  section. 
The  audit  report  shall  set  forth  the  scope 
of  the  audit  and  Include  such  statements  as 
are  necessary  to  present  fairly  the  Corpora- 
tion's assets  and  liabilities,  surplus  or  deficit, 
with  an  analysis  of  the  changes  therein  dur- 
ing the  year,  supplemented  in  reasonable 
detail  by' a  statement  of  the  Corporation's 
Income  and  expenses  during  the  year,  and 
a  statement  of  the  sources  and  application  of 
fund^  together  with  the  independent  audi- 
tor's opinion  of  those  statements. 

"(^)(A)  The  financial  transaction  of  the 
Corporation  for  any  fiscal  year  during  which 
Federal  funds  are  available  to  finance  any 
portion  of  Its  operation  shall  be  subject  to 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  In 
accordance  with  the  principles  and  proce- 
dures applicable  to  commercial  corporate 
transactions  and  under  such  rules  and  reg- 
tilations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General'  of  the  United  States.  The 
audit  shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or 
places  where  accounts  of  the  Corporation 
are  normally  kept.  The  representative  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  have  access 
to  all  books,  accounts,  records,  reports,  files, 
and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  be- 
longing to  or  In  use  by  the  Corporation  per- 
taining to  its  financial  transactions  and 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit,  and  they 
shall  be' afforded  full  facilities  for  verifying 
transactions  with  the  balances  or  securities 
held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  cus- 
todians. AU  such  books,  accounts,  records, 
reports,  files,  papers  and  property  of  the 
Corporation  shall  remain  In  possession  and 
custody  of  the  Corporation. 

"(B)   A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 


made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress.  The  report  to  the  Congress  shall 
contain  such  comments  and  Information  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  necessary 
to  Inform  Congress  of  the  financial  opera- 
tions and  condition  of  the  Corporation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto  as  he  may  deem  advisable. 
The  report  shall  also  show  specifically  any 
program,  expenditure,  or  other  financial 
transaction  or  understanding  observed  In  the 
course  of  the  audit,  whlchr  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  has  been  carried 
on  or  made  without  authority  of  law.  A  copy 
of  each  report  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
President,  to  the  Secretary,  and  to  the  Cor- 
poration at  the  time  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

"(3)  (A)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  by 
grant  or  contract,  other  than  a  fixed  price 
contract  awarded  pursuant  to  competitive 
bidding  procedures,  under  this  section  shall 
keep  such  records  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary  to  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
the  disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the 
proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of 
the  project  or  undertaking  in  connection 
with  which  such  assistance  is  given  or  used, 
and  the  amount  and  nature  of  that  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such  other  • 
records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

"(B)  The  Corporation  or  any  of  its  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  assistance 
received  under  this  section.  The  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  his 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall  also 
have  access  thereto  for  such  purpose  during 
any  fiscal  year  for  which  Federal  funds  are 
available  to  the  Corporation." 

TITLE  III— STUDY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL  TELEVISION  BRO.'Ui- 
CASTING 

STUDY    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tlon,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  conduct, 
directly  or  by  contract,  and  In  consultation 
with  other  Interested  Federal  agencies,  a 
study  of  Instructional  television.  Including 
Its  relationship  to  educational  television 
broadcasting  and  such  other  aspects  thereof 
a*  may  assist  In  determining  whether  Fed- 
eral aid  should  be  provided  therefor  and  the 
form  that  aid  should  take,  and  which  may 
aid  communities.  Institutions,  or  agencies  In 
determining  whether  and  to  what  extent 
such  activities  should  be  used. 

CONTENT     or     STtTDV 

Sec.  302.  Such  study  shall  be  compre- 
hensive In  nature  and  sbaU  cover  particu- 
larly such  Items  as: 

(1)  the  quality  and  content  of  existing 
programs  and  how  they  can  be  improved; 

(2)  the  financial  factors  Involved  In  use 
of  instructional  television  in  educational 
Institutions; 

(3)  the  relative  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages of  using  Instructional  television  as 
compared  with  other  media; 

(4)  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
closed-circuit  television; 

(5)  the  relationship  between  instructional 
and  educational  television;  and 

(6)  new  technology  not  now  available  in- 
cluding flexible  teacher-controlled  sched- 
uling of  programs  based  on  videotapes,  discs, 
films,  and  other  materials  or  devices. 

DURATION     OF    STTJDT 

Sec.  303.  The  study  authorized  by  this 
title  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  en  or  before 
January  1,  1969. 

APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  304.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  study  authorized  by  this 
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title  such  sums,   not  exceeding  $500,000.  a£ 
may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  coa.sent 
that  the  committee  substitute  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
anv  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Reutleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  ^  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  tlieir 

names: 

[Roll  No.  269] 

Adams  Edwards,  Calif    MlDishall 

Ashley  Everett  Murphy,  N.Y. 

AsplnaU  Evlns,  Tenn.  Pool 

Baxing  Felghaii  Puclnskl 

Belrher  Fir.dley  Purcpll 

Blackburn  Fine  Quillen 

Brlr.lcley  Fountain  R.ir;ck 

Broomfleld  Garmatz  Rhodes.  Pa. 

Brown,  Calir.  Gialmo  Rlegle 

B'own,  Mich  Gray  Smltii,  Calir. 

Button  Ha?an  Stafford 

Celler  Hamilton  Stranon 

Cleveland  Hanna  Taft 

Conto  Hays  Tenzer 

Corman  Hebert  Utt 

Daddarlo  Herlong  WatklnB 

DavH  Wis  Houaeld  WilUams,  M1S3. 

Daw=on  Holland  Williams,  Pa. 

de  la  Oar-za  Hutchinson  WlUls 

Deralnskl  Irwin  Wolff 

Dlggs  Kluczynski  Wyatt 

Dlnl'ell  Leggett  Young 

BVlmondson  Long,  La. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  G.ALL.ACHER.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  con.sideration 
the  bill  H.R.  737,  and  flndinc;  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  364  Members  an- 
swered to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he 
submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Prior  to  the  quorum 
call  the  committee  substitute  amend- 
ment, as  printed  in  the  bill,  by  unani- 
mous consent  had  been  ordered  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OTTINGF.R 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OrriNCER:  On 
page  22.  line  11.  Insert  the  following: 

■■i4»  ."itrlklng  the  semi-colon  at  the  end  of 
p.iragraph  (1)  and  adding  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•■■or  (E)  a  municipality  which  owns  and 
operate.?  a  broadcasting  facility  transmitting 
onlv  noncumm.ercliil  programs;'". 

And  renumbering  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5) 
as  I  5)  and  i6»  respectively. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  longtime  sup- 
porter of  noncommercial  television.  I  rise 


in  support  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act 
of  1967.  I  am  pleased  that  my  enthusi- 
asm for  this  bill  is  shared  by  so  many 
of  my  colleagues  as  well  as  the  adminis- 
tration, the  broadcast  industry  and  the 
public  at  large.  I  believe  that  this  measure 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  strengthen  non- 
commercial broadcasting. 

In  evaluating  this  bill  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  it  will  not  cause 
the  Federal  Government  to  compete  with 
the  private  radio  and  television  industry. 
Rather,  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Corporation  which  it 
wUl  support,  will  provide  a  much  needed 
supplement  to  existing  commercial 
broadcasting. 

The  stations  to  be  aided  by  this  meas- 
ure are  those  providing  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  public  service  programs.  This 
type  of  programing  is  not  presently 
available  on  commercial  stations  becatise 
it  is  impossible  to  profitably  broadcast 
a  significant  number  of  programs  of  this 
type.  Such  programing  can  only  be 
undertaken  by  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions which  are  not  profit  oriented. 

Because  of  the  limited  resources  of  the 
charitable  foundations  and  educational 
institutions  that  have  thus  far  provided 
the  financial  support  for  this  program- 
ing, we  must  form  a  partnership  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  these  in- 
stitutions if  the  potential  of  such  broad- 
casting is  to  be  fully  developed.  To  create 
a  viable  network  of  broadcast  stations 
and  the  requisite  production  capacity 
will  require  the  infusion  of  considerable 
additional  stuns  of  money,  sums  which 
are  available  only  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

After  careful  study  I  have  concluded 
that  each  of  the  three  major  features  of 
this  bill  makes  a  unique  contribution  to 
the  future  of  American  broadcasting  and 
therefore  merits  our  support. 

The  first  title  of  the  measure  substan- 
tially increases  Federal  financial  support 
of  instructional  broadcasting.  This  re- 
cent educational  innovation  has 
achieved  remarkably  enthusiastic  ac- 
ceptance by  educators  representing  every 
level  of  our  educational  complex.  Educa- 
tors have  recognized  that  this  medium 
offers  perhaps  our  best  opportunity  to 
provide  short-run  relief  for  the  critical 
shortage  of  teachers  now  confronting 
our  Nation.  Further,  it  permits  a  school 
system  to  offer  an  extraordinarily  di- 
verse and  sophisticated  curriculum  at 
minimum  cost. 

Title  II.  which  establishes  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadasting.  holds  per- 
haps the  greatest  potential  for  innova- 
tion. This  Corporation,  carefully  insu- 
lated from  outside  political  influences, 
will  determine  which  broadcast  stations 
and  production  facilities  receive  Federal 
aid.  The  success  or  failure  of  the  entire 
concept  of  public  broadcasting  will  large- 
ly be  determined  by  the  caliber  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Corporation  and  the 
aid  recipients.  With  proper  management 
this  Corporation  can  employ  the  wide 
administrative  discretion  it  has  been 
given  to  achieve  unparalleled  success  in 
its  broadcast  endeavors. 

Although  little  money  is  authorized  for 
the  work  to  be  done  under  title  III  of 


this  bill,  I  think  this  provision,  which 
finances  a  study  of  the  future  of  educa- 
tional television,  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. Before  we  com.mit  large  sums  of 
money  to  this  undertaking  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  e.stablii-h  clearly  defined 
goals  and  priorities.  These  will  neces- 
sarily flow  from  the  study  required  by 
title  III. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  two  letters  which  I  re- 
ceived earlier  this  year  from  constitu- 
ents who  are  involved  with  WXXI.  an 
excellent  educational  television  station  in 
my  home  town  of  R-oches:er,  N.Y.  The 
first  of  these  letters  is  from  Mr.  Harold 
Hacker,  the  immediate  past  president  of 
the  Rochester  Area  Educational  Tele- 
vision Association  and  the  second  is  from 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  William  Roche,  super- 
intendent of  Catholic  schools  in  Roch- 
ester. The  letters  follow: 

Rochester  Are.\  Education.\l 

Television  Association.  Inc., 

Rochester,  N.Y.,  May  24,  1967. 
Re:  S.  1160,  HR.  6845. 
Hon.  Frank  Hobton, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Prank:  I  am  writing  to  you  on  be- 
half of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Rochester 
Area  Educational  Television  Association  to 
request  your  active  assistance  In  persuading 
Representative  Harley  O.  Staggers,  chairman 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  to  schedule  early  hearings 
on  the  Public  Television  Bill.  I  realize  that 
you  are  very  familiar  with  the  bill  and  Its 
exciting  potentials  for  Improved  ETV 
throughout  the  United  States,  so  I  won't 
make  this  a  long  letter. 

Of  particular  concern  to  RAETA's  trustees 
are  the  major  provisions  (in  Title  III  that 
would  create  a  Public  Television  Corpora- 
tion and  provide  national  leadership  for 
much-needed  programming  and  interconnec- 
tion among  the  ETV  stations  in  the  country 
so  that  Channel  21  here  in  Rochester  may 
have  access  to  far  greater  programming  re- 
sources than  we  do  today.  This  same  Title 
provides  an  appropriation  of  $9  million  for 
the  Corporation,  p.xrt  of  wlilch  will  be  used 
for  contracts  for  programming  from  local  sta- 
tions and  part  to  assist  in  supporting  the  lo- 
cal programming  of)er;itians  of  stations,  such 
as  Channel  21. 

We  also  have  more  than  passing  interest  In 
Title  I,  which  provides  federal  matching 
grants  for  the  construction  of  facilities  since 
we  hope  to  switch  to  color  for  video-taping 
and    filming   over    Channel    21    In    1968. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Senate  Is 
preparing  to  vote  on  S.  1160  in  the  very  near 
future,  since  it  was  approved  by  thr  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  by  an  ovc  whelming 
margin.  However,  nothing  will  htppen  until 
the  House  gels  into  the  act  and  here  Repre- 
sentative Staggers  is  the  key  man.  He  has  an- 
nounced his  Intention  to  await  the  Senate 
vote  before  scheduling  hearings. 

All  of  us  would  be  most  grateful  to  you  if 
you  would  ask  Representotive  Staggers  to 
schedule  hearings  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  It  means  so  much  to  the  Rochester 
community  nnd  to  RAETA  that  I  cannot  do 
justice  to  the  need  for  e:irly  action  and  ap- 
proval by  Congress.  If  Congress  approves  the 
Public  TelevlFion  Bill,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
major  educational  contributions  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  long  history  of  our  coun- 
try— in  my  opinion. 

Thanks  ever  so  much  for  your  Interest  and 
your  help. 

Cordially  yours, 

Haeold  S.  Hacker, 

President. 
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CATUO'-ic  Schools, 
Diocese  of  Rochester. 

June  23.  1967. 
Hon.  Prank  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Frank:  As  a  member  of  the  Board  ol 
Directors.  Rochester  Area  Television  A-^socia- 
tion.  I  should  like  to  enlist  your  support  in 
persuading  Representative  Harley  Staggers 
to   hold   hearings   on   the   Public   Broadcast 

Bill. 

As  you  know,  RAETA  is  more  important  to 
our  community  with  each  passing  day,  and 
like  other  nonprofit  corporations  financed 
by  private  support.  Is  in  great  financial  need. 
In  our  efforts  to  upgrade  RAETA  program- 
ming and  facilities,  we  would  hope  that  you 
would  urge  Representative  Staggers  to  hold 
these  hearings  without  undue  delay. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  your  kind  efifons 
on  behalf  of  R.'^ETA. 

Very  truly  yours. 
Rt  Flev.  ^Isgr.  William  M.  Roche, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Beard  Member,  RAETA. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
on  this  side,  I  believe,  have  accepted  this 
amendment  because  I  believe  it  merely 
perfects  what  we  did  in  the  committee; 
we  inserted  'his  in  one  section  of  the 
bill,  and  this  was  not  inserted  in  the  other 
section. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  We.st  Virginia. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  amendment 
on  behalf  of  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  New  York,  Mr.  John  Murphy,  who 
is  presently  taking  part  as  a  delegate  to 
the  constitutional  convention  moderniz- 
ing our  State  constitution. 

The  amendment  makes  clear  the  quali- 
fication to  receive  construction  funds  un- 
der this  act.  municipally  owned  broad- 
casting facilities  which  transmit  only 
noncommercial  programs.  Without  the 
amendment,  this  qualification  might  be 
in  some  doubt  through  inadve7-tent  omis- 
sion from  the  present  legislation  of  such 
municipal  ETV  stations. 

New  York  has  a  very  fine  municipally 
owned  ETV  station,  channel  13.  It  offers 
as  fine  an  educational  program  presenta- 
tion as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
Nation.  It  is  as  deserving  of  participation 
in  this  program  as  any  ETV  station  in 
the  land. 

Mr.  Murphy  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  farsightedness  in  noting  the  deficien- 
cy in  the  existing  legislation  which  cast 
doubt  on  the  ability  of  municipally  owned 
ETV  stations  to  participate  in  this  fine 
program  and  in  taking  this  action  to  cor- 
rect the  situation.  I  hope  the  committee 
will  .supnort  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BV    MR.    WATSON 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Watson:  Be- 
ginning \^-lth  line  20  on  page  25,  strike  out  all 
douTi  through  line  14  on  page  40. 

Redesignate  title  ni  and  the  sections 
therein  accordingly. 


Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
the  amendment  we  are  proposing  now— 
and  I  am  not  offering  it  just  personally, 
but  I  am  offering  it  in  behalf  of  a  num- 
ber of  others  who  are  concerned  about 
title  n  of  this  particular  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  those  of  us  who  are  seeking  to 
delete  title  U.  the  so-called  Public 
Broadcasting  Corporation  provision  of 
this  measure,  are  in  no  way  opposed  to 
local  ETV.  Personally,  I  have  always  sup- 
ported it.  We  were  one  of  the  active 
backers  of  it  down  in  my  beloved  and 
progressive  State  of  South  Carolina  back 
in  1957,  I  believe  it  was.  In  fact.  I  will 
tell  the  Members  now  that  if  we  are  suc- 
cessful in  deleting  title  n.  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  then  I  will 
personally  urge  the  Committee  to  m- 
crease  the  amount  of  money  under  title  I. 
which  will  go  back  to  the  local  ETV  sta- 
tions for  programing. 

Now,  wiiy  do  we  oppose  this  particular 
section?  First,  if  you  are  going  to  create 
this  new  Public  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion vou  are  going  to  put  it  into  direct 
competition  with  your  local  ETV  stations. 
They  are  going  to  be  competing  for  per- 
somiel.  Already  the  local  ETV  stations 
have  problems  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  locaUties  are  not  able  to  offer  as 
much,  salarywise,  as  the  commercial 
stations  are  able  to  offer.  Additionally, 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation  will 
be  in  competition  with  the  local  ETV  sta- 
tions in  trj-ing  to  solicit  private 
contributions. 

Frankly,  this  is  a  potential  monster — 
this  title  II. 

Others  will  say  there  is  no  definite 
means  of  financing  and  that  we  only  give 
it  S9  milUon  anyhow. 

Some  will  say  that  we  will  come  back 
next  year  and  take  a  look  at  it. 

Let  us  be  realistic  about  this  matter. 
Nothing  is  so  permanent  as  a  temporary 
Government  program.  If  this  is  launched 
now.  it  is  going  to  have  to  be  financed 
in  the  future  and  according  to  the  Car- 
negie Commission,  it  is  estimated  that 
this  will  ultimately  cost  $270  million  a 
year. 

Another  thing  that  is  of  senous  con- 
sequence so  far  as  this  particular  title  II 
is  concerned  is  the  matter  of  editorial- 
izing. I  know  that  the  committee  wrote 
in  the  bill  that  there  shall  be  no  editorial- 
izing on  the  part  of  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Corporation.  Perhaps  there  will  not 
be  But  let  me  tell  you  this.  We  do  not 
need  to  worry  about  the  editorials— the 
people  know  that  they  are  subjective.  But 
what  about  the  program?  The  editorials 
are  not  nearly  so  influential  as  the  regu- 
lar programs.  But  if  you  let  me  control 
the  content  of  the  programs  that  will 
be  distributed  to  your  local  stations  you 
can  forget  about  the  editorializing  aspect 
of  it  altogether.  I  will  control  the  think- 
ing of  the  viewing  audience. 

Some  will  say  if  you  strike  out  title  11, 
you  strike  the  sfuts  of  the  bill.  Nothing 
is  further  from  the  truth.  Tliis  is  en- 
tirely a  new  program.  The  thrust  of  the 
whole  ETV  movement — the  real  meat  of 
the  matter  is  the  finances  in  order  to 
have  the  proper  facilities  and  equipment 
and  additionally  in  order  to  get  the  pro- 
grams, that  are  necessary.  ^^ 
The  head  of  the  South  Carolina  ETV 


system  said,  rnd  we  have  a  good  one 
down  there — 


We  agree  there  Is  a  place  for  cultural  pro- 
grams, and  a  place  for  symphonies,  the  bal- 
let and  so  forth — 

Which  is  primarily  what  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Con^oration  will  be  en- 
gaged in  and  he  said: 

We  are  far  more  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  150.000  South  Carolina  school  children 
and  100,000  adults  enrolled  this  year  In  a 
course  of  education  instruction  as  a  result  of 
ETV. 

We  need  right  now  the  bread-and- 
butter  aspects  of  it.  If  we  do  not  have 
the  facilities,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  you  have  the  finest  symphonies 
in  the  v.-orld— if  you  do  not  have  the  fa- 
cilities to  transmit  it  to  the  people. 

Frankly,  let  us  get  to  the  basics  of  this 
matter.  Help  your  local  TV  systems  and 
give  them  additional  money  under  title  I. 
Do  not  create  a  Federal  monster  here, 
and  put  that  Public  Corporation  in  com- 
petition with  your  local  ETV  station. 

Some  will  say  that  this  new  Corpora- 
tion will  be  financed  by  private  contri- 
butions. Let  us  be  realistic.  Once  the  Fed- 
eral Government  steps  into  it,  the  pri- 
vate sources  will  dry  up  as  they  should 
dry  up. 

So  far  as  the  financing  is  concerned,  no 
one  knows  how  it  will  be  financed.  No  one 
knows  how  much  it  will  cost.  There  will 
be  no  realistic  control  of  the  program. 
Your  local  people  need  money,  not  Fed- 
eral domination.  Let  us  help  them 
through  title  I  and  not  create  this  new 
monster  which  actually  would  be  in  com- 
petition with  them  rather  than  really 
helping  them. 

I  hope  that  you  will  go  along  with  the 
amendment  to  strike  out  title  11. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  committee  we 
had  80  witnesses  from  every  stratum  of 
life  and  from  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try, who  came  before  the  committee  and 
testified  in  favor  of  this  bill,  with  the 
exception  of  one  witness. 

I  want  to  read  again  from  the  letter 
which,  as  I  preriously  mentioned,  was 
just  given  to  me  as  I  came  here  to  the 
table. 

This  letter  is  from  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  College.  That  is  all  the  State  uni- 
versities in  America  and  all  the  land- 
grant  colleges  in  America. 

Part  of  the  letter  reads  as  follows: 
The  National  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties and  Land-Grant  Colleges  would  like  to 
re-emnhasize  Its  strong  support  for  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  6736,  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Bill  of  1967. 

The  letter  also  points  out : 

The  Public  Broadcasting  BUI  has  been 
compared  in  Importance  to  education  in  the 
United  States  to  the  Morrill  Act  oT  1862  es- 
tablishing the  country's  unique  land-grant 
system  of  colleges  and  universities.  We 
strongly  urge  your  continued  support  for  the 
legislation  that  would  continue  and  acceler- 
ate the  development  of  this  unique  educa- 
tional resource. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  top  edu- 
cators of  America.  Moreover,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 
Thomas  F.  Jones,  which  is  in  the  State  of 
the  gentleman  who  just  spoke,  is  referred 
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to  in  the  letter  as  supporting  this  legis- 
lation. I  would  like  to  read  this  state- 
ment from  the  letter: 

The  Association  presented  testimony  In 
support  of  the  legislation  directly  through 
the  encloeed  statement  of  President  Thomas 
P.  Jones  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 
He  Is  Chairman  of  the  Associations  Com- 
mittee  on   Educational   Telecommunication. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  would  impair 
the  commercial  broadcasting  networics. 
Everv  one  of  the  networks  came  in  and 
testified  they  were  for  this  bill  and  feared 
no  competiton  from  the  noncommercial 
educational  stations  which  will  be  as- 
sisted by  it.  As  already  stated,  Frank 
Stanton,  president  of  CBS,  said  it  would 
contribute  $1  million  when  the  Corpora- 
tion was  started. 

If  you  cut  out  the  Corporation,  you 
will  have  no  general  interconnection  be- 
tween all  the  educational  broadcast  sta- 
tions. All  you  are  going  to  have  is  iso- 
lated ETC  in  small  sections  of  America. 
You  might  have  the  finest  program  in 
Iowa,  but  other  areas  will  not  be  able  to 
share  it.  v;e  need  an  educational  broad- 
casting system  in  which  we  can  work 
together.  This  will  add  strength  to  the 
land.  That  is  why  educators  say  they 
want  this  bill.  When  you  have  some  good 
program  in  one  section  of  the  country 
or  something  is  happening  there  of  great 
importance,  with  interconnection  it  can 
be  carried  to  every  section  of  America. 

As  I  have  said,  title  II  of  the  bill  has 
been  supported  by  every  phase  of  Amer- 
ican life  that  I  know  of.  as  testified  to 
by  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  committee.  It  is  insulated  from  Gov- 
ernment control  in  every  way  that  the 
33  members  of  our  committee  could 
devise.  I  think  we  have  the  intelligence 
on  the  committee  to  do  a  pretty  good  job. 
and  I  think  we  have  done  an  excellent 
job  on  this  bill.  There  is  fear,  yes.  But. 
as  I  said  awhile  ago.  Columbus  would 
never  have  crossed  the  ocean  if  he  had 
resolved  all  the  fears  that  he  and  his 
men  might  have  had  before  they  set  off. 
We  would  not  have  a  single  thing  in  this 
land  if  we  had  attempted  to  resolve  all 
our  fears  before  we  started  to  embark 
upon  a  new  venture.  The  learned  men  of 
the  land  have  said  that  this  is  one  of  the 
greatest  things  that  could  happen  to  us. 
Many  have  said  it  is  probably  the  most 
Important  piece  of  legislation  that  will 
come  out  of  this  90th  Congress,  and  I 
agree  with  that  statement. 

I  nm  in  complete  sympathy  with  the 
commercial  T\'  programs  because  they 
do  a  good  job.  They  are  getting  paid 
through  advertisements.  They  have  ad- 
vanced the  social  life  of  America.  This 
is  a  proposal  to  advance  the  cultural 
life  of  our  land.  In  accepting  our  respon- 
sibility we  must  do  everything  we  can 
to  do"  just  that.  That  is  part  of  our 
responsibility. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  We  have  been  talking  about 
the  policy  involved.  I  am  wondering  if  it 
is  proposed  to  set  up  an  intertie  in  the 
educational  television  system.  How  will 
we  get  this  interconnection  of  the  tele- 
vision stations?  What  is  the  mechanical 
means  of  getting  this  network  of  com- 
munications, so  to  speak? 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  They  will  use  the 
same  kind  of  system  that  the  commercial 
broadcasting  systems  use.  They  will  have 
to  use  the  systems  that  are  already  set 
up  now.  We  have  said  that.  But  they 
would  not  own  any  network  whatsoever. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike   the   requisite   number   of   words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  like  to  continue  this 
dialog  for  a  moment.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Would  the  gentle- 
man repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  pose  this  question  first: 
Are  we  going  to  use  the  coaxial  cable 
system  or  the  microwave  system? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  bill  provides 
that  every  means  can  be  used. 

Mr.  KYL.  You  say  we  are  going  to  use 
every  means.  Are  we  going  to  use  both 
the  microwave  system  and  the  coaxial 
cable  svstem? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  that  the 
public  corporation  could  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  the  communication  systems 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  intercon- 
nection on  a  spot  basis,  They  will  not 
have  enough  money  to  run  a  network. 
They  are  forbidden  to  run  a  network. 

If  there  is  a  program  of  national  im- 
portance and  the  board  of  directors  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  can,  they 
may  enter  into  a  contract  with  I.T.  &  T. 
or  A.T.  &  T.,  for  instance,  to  use  micro- 
wave or  coaxial  cable,  either  one,  and 
probably  in  the  same  way  that  commer- 
cial stations  do.  They  may  use  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  communication,  such  as 
any  network  would  use,  in  making  a  spot 
communication. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  other  words,  the  gentle- 
man is  trying  to  tell  me  there  is  no  in- 
stitution, no  medium,  no  means  of  doing 
now,  without  a  national  corporation,  that 
which  would  be  accomplished  with  the 
creation  of  a  network  through  a  corpo- 
ration of  this  nature? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  only  a  small 
part  of  it.  The  big  part  is  in  the  field  of 
programs  themselves. 

Mr.  KYL.  Oh,  then  we  get  back  to  the 
comment  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  on  programing, 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
give  me  a  minute.  I  will  explain  what  the 
programing  is.  They  do  not  make  any 
programs,  but  they  execute  contracts  for 
programs,  the  same  as  they  may  contract 
for  spot  connections  for  a  national  pro- 
gram, but  they  may  not  have  a  network 
for  themselves. 

Mr.  KYL.  Are  there  any  agencies  in  the 
field  for  programing  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes.  But  no  agency 
for  either  paying  for  or  collecting  it.  ar- 
ranging it.  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
public  corporation. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  the  gentleman  serious 
when  he  says  there  is  now  no  entity  for 
accomplishing  this  purpose? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  true.  There  is 
no  entity  now  that  can  do  it  or  has  the 
money  to  put  this  into  operation. 


Mr.  KYL.  There  is  no  interplay  or  no 
interstation  activity  for  this? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  There  is  only  this 
one  thing.  There  is  educational  TV  which 
has  an  office  in  New  York.  If  anyone 
wants  to  have  this — in  other  words,  if 
there  is  something,  and  an  example  I 
gave  a  few  minutes  ago  was  the  Israel- 
Arab  war.  when  they  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing in  depth.  Ttiey  prepared  a  pro- 
gram and  sent  it  out  to  Ann  Arbor, 
where  this  is  prepared  and  caniied.  It 
took  10  days  to  do  this.  The  war  lasted 
only  6  days.  We  want  them  to  be  able  to 
do  the  same  day's  news  on  the  same 
day.  At  t.he  present  time,  they  do  not 
have  the  abiUty  to  do  that. 

Mr.  KYL.  At  the  pie.?ent  time  they  do 
not  use  the  present  news  network  serv- 
ices? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  No,  they  cannot. 

Mr.  KYL.  And  if  we  do  have  this 
Corporation,  we  assume  it  will  have  to 
have  the  same  news-gathering  services 
as  others? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Either  that  or  they 
will  have  to  contract  for  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  With  whom  will  they  con- 
tract? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  They  v. ill  contract 
with  someone  to  produce  that  each  day. 

Mr.  KYL.  With  whom  are  they  going 
to  contract  to  do  it? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  With  any  agency  that 
is  performing  that  kind  of  job.  I  do  not 
know.  Whoever  it  is,  It  is  with  them  they 
will  have  the  contract. 

Mr.  KYL.  Obviously,  it  would  have  to 
be  the  radio  or  television  station,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  I  cannot  say. 
They  would  have  to  contract  for  it  if 
they  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  can  understand  why  the 
agencies  would  be  interested  in  getting 
this  kind  of  thing  established.  This  is 
one  millstone  they  do  have  around  their 
necks,  this  in-depth  news  coverage,  from 
which  they  would  be  free. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  tiie  last  word. 

I  am  directing  this  mostly  to  my  col- 
leagues who  were  not  here  when  I  spoke 
before,  but  I  think  there  are  some  things 
that  ought  to  be  empha.sized  so  that 
everybody  will  have  at  least  the  same 
perspective,  insofar  as  I  can  bring  it 
about.  In  the  reading  of  the  views — 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  the 
views — we  do  have  minority  views  of  six 
Members  of  the  minority  immediately 
following  the  report.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues would  do  well  to  read  both  the 
majority  views  and  the  minority  views, 
to  know  what  our  thinking  was  in  these 
matters. 

I  know  there  was  a  great  deal  of  skep- 
ticism, but  if  we  will  read  the  Record 
which  was  made  in  1961,  when  this  was 
voted  on.  we  will  see  there  were  49  against 
and  330  for  it.  There  was  voiced  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  at  that  time,  in  1961, 
the  thought  about  the  danger  of  allowing 
Federal  moneys  to  get  into  this  whole 
field  of  television  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  television  stations  or  assist- 
ing the  existing  television  stations  in  the 
noncommercial  educational  field  at  that 
time. 

There  was  a  danger  that  in  allowing 
this  money  Federal  control  would  follow 
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it.  Yet  anyone  who  has  had  any  experi- 
ence in  the  past  6  years  knows  there  has 
not  been  the  slightest  control  of  any  kind 
exercised  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
making  grants.  They  have  made  grants 
to  137  separate  stations,  of  which  92  have 
been  completely  built  out  of  the  money. 
There  are  some  47  stations  which  have 
been  helped  by  that  money,  and  there 
has  never  been  any  allegation  of  any  kind 
by  anyone  that  there  has  been  any  Fed- 
eral control. 

Now  we  come.  I  beheve,  to  the  first 
progressive  step  we  would  make  in  this 
whole  field  at  this  lime:  that  is,  on  the 
question  of  assisting  these  stations  which 
are  simply  program  starved.  I  happen  to 
have  one  of  the  big  ones  in  my  district.  I 
do  not  plead  for  that  reason. 

When  I  see  some  of  the  programing.  I 
can  see  why  the  station  itself  simply  does 
not  have  the  programs  I  would  visualize 
an  educational  noncommercial  station 
which  has  no  advertising  would  want. 

The  purpose  of  this  corporation  is  to 
produce  these  programs  or  to  contract 
for  the  production  of  these  programs  not 
in  the  commercial  field.  They  will  not 
take  over  the  area  of  operation  of  ABC, 
by  CBS  or  by  NBC.  They  are  not  inter- 
ested in  that  kind  of  programing. 

Educational  stations  are  int^erested  in 
the  arts,  in  science,  in  documentaries  in 
depth,  and  news  in  depth.  Tliis  is  some- 
thing we  are  not  getting,  and  something 
which  the  commercial  stations,  because 
of  the  way  in  which  they  are  set  up,  to 
make  a  profit,  are  not  able  to  supply. 

This  is  the  direction  in  which  I  believe 
we  are  going  with  the  public  corporation. 
Let  me  say  that  two  amendments  were 
added.  I  will  be  brief  in  this  regard. 

In  the  first  amendment,  the  Board  of 
Directors  we  set  up  in  the  bill,  on  the 
basis  of  an  amendment  I  offered,  was 
limited  to  no  more  than  eight  of  the  di- 
rectors of  one  party.  This  was  an  attempt 
to  get  us  out  of  the  field  of  politics,  to  see 
If  we  could  not  get  it  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, where  they  have  five  to  four,  or  four 
to  three,  as  an  arrangement.  We  felt, 
with  the  minority  present  all  of  the  time 
checking  on  the  majority,  there  would  be 
no  chance  for  hanky-panky.  This  was 
one  of  the  things  we  were  concerned 
about. 

The  second  thing  concerned  whether  or 
not  someone  could  "et  control  over  the 
programs.  We  felt  that  we  ought  to  take  a 
position  against  editorializing.  We  know- 
that  this  goes  contrary  to  the  rule  In 
commercial  television,  where  they  can 
editorialize. 

Mav  I  say  that  the  representatives  of 
the  noncommercial  educational  TV  group 
came  to  my  off.ce  and  said,  "We  support 
that  amendment.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
in  politics.  We  want  to  get  as  far  away 
as  we  can  from  any  c^nnection  with 
politics  or  from  any  assertion  th:^t  we  are 
taking  a  one-sided  position  on  anything." 
These  two  amendments  we  thought 
were  vitally  important,  to  be  certain  that 
this  proprom  was  fair  and  that  we  would 
not  be  lookinj:  at  '.he  administration, 
either  Republican  or  Democratic,  with  a 
jaundiced  eye.  and  a  feeling  that  the 
program  was  not  going  to  be  fair  and 
in  perspective. 
May  I  say  in  replj-  to  my  distinguished 


colleague  from  South  Carolina,  who  says 
he  would  give  more  and  increased  money 
for  the  educational  TV  stations  at  home, 
we  do  not  need  that.  Thirty-eight  mil- 
lion dollars  is  budgeted.  There  is  a  $10.5 
million  this  year,  $12.5  million  in  the 
next  year  and  $15  million  the  next  year. 
That  makes  the  total  $38  million.  That 
is  all  they  need.  We  do  not  need  more 
money  for  these  stations. 

They  put  92  stations,  brand  new  ones, 
on  the  au-.  and  helped  47,  including  that 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from  South 
Carolina  and  his  university. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Springer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  His  distinguished 
president  of  his  great  uni\  ersity  in  South 
Carolina  came  up  and  testified  for  the 
bill. 

I  know  how  earnestly  the  gentleman 
feels.  May  I  say  that  my  colleagues  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  who  differ  with  me 
are  just  as  conscientious  in  the  public 
interest  as  I  am.  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  all  of  them,  for  they  have  done  care- 
ful thiiiking.  It  is  just  a  difference  in 
how  we  look  at  the  approach,  and  what 
we  might  consider  dangers  of  having  a 
public  corporation. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  The  first  point  the 
gentleman  made  was  that  there  was  no 
problem  in  the  present  bill.  I  agree  thor- 
oughly, because  the  present  bill  only  pro- 
vides money  grants  for  facilities  and 
equipment.  It  provides  not  one  dime  for 
programs. 

If  the  Members  believe  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  provide  textbooks 
for  .schools  ba-ck  home,  then  they  should 
vote  for  this,  because  the  programs  for 
ETV  are  the  textbooks  in  the  schools. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

If  the  Members  believe  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  say  what  they 
ought  to  be  taught  in  the  school  dis- 
tricts, by  buying  the  school  textbooks, 
then  they  should  vote  for  this.  That  is 
as  simple  as  it  can  be.  Those  programs 
are  vour  textb,x)ks  for  educational  TV. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tin?uished  colleague  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  instructional  TV  is  not  covered 
here  except  under  title  lU,  where  we 
havp  a  $500,000  appropriation  to  make 
a  study  in  depth  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  field  of  instructional  T\'. 
Tliat  is  as  far  as  this  bill  goes.  I  think 
the  $500,000  is  warranted,  because  we 
ought  to  have  a  study  of  this  in  depth. 
May  I  say  that  my  own  university  does 
some  of  this.  Purdue  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country.  My  distinguished  col- 
league from  Indiana,  in  whose  district 
Purdue  University  lies,  never  made  an 
alleeation  of  any  kind  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  vield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
we  can  keep  this  all  in  context,  but  I  do 
believe  this  whole  question  of  instruc- 
tional TV  ought  to  be  studied  very  thor- 
oughly. 


May  I  say  with  due  credit  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Ohio,  who  is 
very  vitally  interested  in  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  instructional  TV,  that  he  wanted 
to  Umit  the  bill  more  or  less  to  instruc- 
tional TV.  I  do  not  feel  now  is  the  time 
it  ought  to  be  limited  to  instructional 
TV.  We  ought  to  be  now  in  the  field  of 
noncommercial  TV  broadcasting  which 
IS  more  or  less  directed  at  the  whole 
question.  We  have  arrived  at  that  point 
in  history.  But  I  do  beUeve  the  next 
great  step  to  be  taken  in  this  field  will 
be  wiien  we  have  completed  this  study 
under  title  III  and  see  what  we  have  to 
do  in  the  field  of  instructional  TV. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas, 
who  was  on  his  feet  first. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Earlier  in  the  afternoon  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  explained  the  in- 
dividual educational  TV  statioiis  are 
under  no  obligation  whatever  to  take  any 
of  the  programs  developed  by  this  cor- 
poration. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  that  there 
will  be  stations  galore  that  will  not  want 
some  of  these  programs  simply  because 
it  does  not  fit  their  area  or  fit  their  type 
of  programing,  or  for  other  reasoios.  I  im- 
agine if  you  have  something  as  sensa- 
tional as" the  Israel-Arab  war  and  you 
sent  out  something  of  that  kind,  they 
would  probably  put  it  on  the  air,  because 
out  of  160  stations  150  would  want  it  as 
important  news. 

Mr.  MIZE.  But  they  are  not  obliged  to 

take  it? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Tliey  do  not  have  to 
take  it  if  they  do  not  want  to.  There  will 
be  a  great  deal  of  variation  in  program- 
ing and  there  will  have  to  be,  because 
certain  areas  will  be  interested  in  certain 
things.  For  example.  New  York  will  not 
be  interested  in  things  that  would  inter- 
est New  Mexico,  Texas,  or  Colorado. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown  1. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  I  may,  I 
would  like  to  clarify  the  three  segments 
of  this  bill  for  our  colleagues. 

Title  I  of  this  legislation  provides 
funds  for  the  construction  of  education- 
al TV  faciUties — radio  and  TV. 

Title  II,  which  is  the  title  in  issue  here 
and  which  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  is  designed  to 
strike  completely,  is  to  provide  a  public 
corporation  manned  by  appointees  of  the 
President  and  provides  funds  to  enter 
into  the  field  of  programing 

Title  III  is  to  do  a  thorough  study  of 
instructional  TV  for  futui-e  legislative 
reference  by  the  Congress. 

I  am  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  titles 
I  and  III.  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  title  U  for  the  simple  reason  that 
title  II  gets  into  the  programing  area. 

Title  III  I  have  no  objection  to  be- 
cause instructional  TV,  as  the  gentle- 
man pointed  out,  offers  this  Congress 
and  the  people  of  this  country  the  op- 
portunity, perhaps,  to  save  money  in 
their  educational  procedures  the  way 
they  are  now  oriented.  However,  title  II 
carries 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  only  have  so  much  time.  I  ap- 
preciate having  his  statement,  but  I 
would  appreciate  his  taking  his  own  time 
for  it  if  he  could.  If  I  had  a  little  more 
time,  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  him,  but 
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I  do  have  some  additional  comments  I 
would  like  to  make. 

May  I  say  this — and  wind  up  here — 
I  believe  the  important  thing  is  what  we 
do  with  this  bill  that  improves  what  we 
have  already  done. 

It  is  true,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
mentioned,  that  title  III  does  have  pro- 
vision for  a  $500,000  study  for  instruc- 
tional TV.  However,  the  only  progres- 
sive improvement  contained  in  this  bill 
in  my  opinion  is  contained  in  title  II.  If 
we  do  not  take  title  II,  then  we  have  the 
same  bill  that  we  had  in  1961  in  which 
we  just  granted  money  to  TV  stations 
in  order  to  get  on  the  air.  That  is  not 
what  I  visualize  at  this  point  and  time 
in  history,  in  1967. 

Gentlemen,  they  are  starving  to  death, 
and  some  of  the  people  who  look  at  those 
stations  realize  that  these  stations  do 
not  have  adequate  programing.  It  is  in 
these  fields  which  are  not  co-ered  by 
commercial  TV  that  noneducational 
commercial  TV  has  its  great  opportunity 
for  the  future.  It  is  in  the  sciences,  the 
arts,  music,  the  documentaries,  and 
news  in  depth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unle-ss  we  proceed  by 
philosophy.  I  do  not  see  any  possibility 
for  the  improvement  overall  in  the  non- 
commercial educational  TV  field. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Ma.ssachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  req- 
uisite number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  while  I  earlier  had  an  ex- 
change with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  i  Mr.  W.atson  ! , 
whose  integrity  and  beliefs  I  have  no 
reason  to  quarrel  with,  the  fact  is  that 
a  representative  from  his  great  State 
of  South  Carolina  came  up  and  indi- 
cated that  most  of  the  Southern  States 
needed   this   type   of   program. 

F\jrther,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point 
I  would  like  to  point  out  something  that 
is  not  understood,  I  do  not  believe,  by 
people  who  have  never  read  the  bill 
thoroughly,  and  that  is  the  fact  that,  by 
law,  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  we  are  undertaking  to  pass — and 
in  my  opinion  a  bill  which  will  be 
passed — this  will  be  a  nongovernmental 
agency. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  says  that  the  textbooks  of  this 
country  and  of  all  the  States  will  be  sub- 
jected to  governmental  approval,  in  my 
opinion  the  gentleman  is  just  absolutely 
Incorrect. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gent'eman 
when  I  finish  by  initial  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  this  because  on 
page  29  of  the  bill,  in  title  II— and  th's 
Is  a  very  basic  part  of  the  bill — it  states 
that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title  would  be  the  fact  that 
a  private  corporation — repeat  private — 
should  be  created  to  facilitate  the  de- 
velopment of  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting  and  to  afford  max- 
imum protection  to  such  broadcasters 
from  extraneous  interference  and  con- 
trols. To  my  mind,  "extraneous  inter- 


ference and  control"  can  only  mean  any 
interference  from  the  Government.  That 
is  why  it  is  written  into  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  that  no  member  of  this  Com- 
mission, when  appointed,  can  be  a  gov- 
ernmental employee  and  that  they  can- 
not serve  as  a  governmental  employee; 
they  serve  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  service  in  their  particular  field 
of  expertise.  Therefore.  I  say  to  all  the 
i)cople  in  this  country  who  talk  against 
commercial  TV  and  who  say  that  they 
are  given  no  choice  in  commercial  TV, 
today  the  Congress  is  given  a  choice  to 
create  an  agency  that  will  present  worth- 
while programs  to  this  country.  Yet.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  bugaboo  of  Federal  con- 
trol is  raised  in  opposition  thereto. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  what  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  just  said  and  that  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  written  into  the  bill  guarantees  that 
a  majority  of  this  corporation  or  group 
cannot  be  of  any  one  party  or  of  a  cer- 
tain party.  I  would  not  like  to  use  my 
own  words,  but  I  would  like  to  use  the 
words  of  someone  who  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  this  matter.  Dr.  Prank  Stanton, 
president  of  CBS,  and  one  may  find  his 
statement  with  reference  to  the  matter 
contained  on  page  17  of  the  committee 
report. 

He  described  the  functions  as  he  sees 
them  of  the  other  so-called  network.  He 
said: 

They — 

And  he  means  educational  TV  sta- 
tions— 

They  will  do  special  things  that  we  don't 
do  In  quantity  at  the  present  time.  I  would 
expect  that  they  will  appeal  at  certain  times 
of  the  day  to  very  small  parts  of  the  total 
audience.  Because  we  are  organized  as  a  mass 
medium,  because  we  have  to  serve  the  great- 
est number  of  people  In  order  to  do  our  Job. 
they  will  be  able  to  do  special  Interest  kinds 
of  programing  that  we  can't  do. 

Here  is  a  man  who  represents  the  big- 
gest single  network  in  the  country  who 
has  guaranteed  his  network  will  give  $1 
million  to  this  so-called  educational  TV, 
because  he  thinks  the  programing  of 
the  commercial  TV  has  fallen  short  of 
the  goals  that  were  set  forth  when  we 
entered  into  setting  up  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  in  just  one 
moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  read 
the  words  of  the  gentleman  who  repre- 
sented South  Carolina  in  testifying  be- 
fore our  committee,  in  which  he  said: 

I  do  not  know  all  the  answers.  I  run  a  uni- 
versity in  South  Carolina,  and  look  at  much 
of  the  poverty  and  ignorance  that  pervades 
our  world. 

He  said  further,  on  the  same  page: 
We  must  Innovate,  we  must  provide  funds 
for  innovation,  we  must  foster  communica- 
tions, these  are  things  for  which  now  there 
are  no  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 


amendment   offered   by   the    gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  to  strike  title  II. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  review 
some  of  the  points  which  have  been  de- 
veloped today  with  respect  to  this  legis- 
lation, and  also  to  di.'^cuss  title  II,  which 
is  the  issue  before  us  at  the  moment. 

Title  II  includes  S9  million  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  public  corporation  to 
provide  and  distribute  funds  for  pro- 
graming for  the  ETV  stations  through- 
out the  country.  This  is  only  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  of  what  the  costs  will  ulti- 
mately be  because,  according  to  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  this  legislation 
aims  at  creating  an  eventual  390  ETV 
stations,  not  to  mention  radio  stations 
which  are  now  provided  for  in  this  leg- 
islation, and  the  cost  for  the  operation 
of  these  stations  will  be  at  least  S270  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Those  of  you  who  intend  to  vote  for 
the  tax  increa.se  I  am  sure  will  have  no 
trouble  with  these  facts,  but  some  of  us 
who  may  have  that  intention  are  a  little 
concerned  about  where  that  $270  million 
is  going  to  come  from. 

In  my  own  area.  Ohio  State  University 
plans  to  televise  classroom  instruction  to 
the  other  institutions  of  hierher  learning 
in  Ohio,  and  also  to  the  public  schools  in 
that  State.  Some  of  the.se  programs  will 
be  live;  some  of  them  will  be  on  tape.  I 
believe  it  will  serve  a  valid  purpo.se  to 
have  funds  budgeted  by  which  to  do  this. 
And  of  course  the  university  would  be 
happy  to  have  some  additional  Federal 
money  to  help  out.  But  I  would  much  pre- 
fer, if  we  are  going  to  give  away  S9  mil- 
lion of  the  taxpayers'  money  now  and 
an  eventual  $270  million  a  year,  that  we 
give  it  directly  to  that  institution,  and 
not  filter  it  through  a  public  corporation 
whose  members  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  In- 
cidentally, these  Ohio  State  programs 
will  not  be  in  competition  with  private 
television,  because  they  will  be  primarily 
for  classroom  instruction. 

So  if,  as  my  chairman  a.sks.  we  are  go- 
ing to  maintain  the  strength  of  this 
country,  let  us  maintain  it  through  diver- 
sity rather  than  through  getting  a  com- 
mon view  from  the  national  level  of  the 
news  and  the  public  issues  of  our  day. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  is  not 
a  network.  That  is  true,  but  the  corpora- 
tion can  decide  who  gets  the  grants  and 
for  wiiat  programs.  It  will  not  be  a  BBC; 
it  will  be  more  like  a  domestic  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  deciding  who  makes 
the  programs:  and.  if  the  right  person 
is  not  going  to  make  the  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram, the  corporation  feels  is  desirable, 
presumably  that  person  will  not  get  the 
Federal  money. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  says  that  one  of  the  objec- 
tives of  this  legislation  is  cultural  uplift. 
I  wonder  who  is  going  to  make  the  de- 
cision as  to  what  is  cultural  and  what  is 
not  cultural. 

What  kind  of  television  and  radio  pro- 
grams go  into  cultural  uplift?  Certainly, 
news  programs  to  some  extent.  But 
whose  views  of  the  news? 

I  will  tell  you  this.  I  do  not  mind  edi- 
torials because  viewers  do  not  pay  as 
much  attention  to  editorials  as  they  do 
the  news.  I  could  influence  more  people 
by  being  able  to  wiggle  the  eyebrows  of 
the  newscaster  or  decide  what  is  to  be 
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produced  and  who  will  be  in  it  and  what 
the  voice  inflection  of  the  newscaster  will 
be.  This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  decision 
the  public  corporation  will  be  making.  It 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  do  it  be- 
cause, in  the  programing,  corporation 
officials  will  help  to  select  the  newscaster 
or  the  person  who  is  approved  to  make 
this  program  and  what  this  program  will 
be  about. 

One  of  the  people  who  testified  before 
us  said  that  the  Congress  is  going  to  pro- 
vide through  this  means  an  opportunity 
for  local  programing  to  include  high 
school  athletic  events.  I  do  not  know  how 
cultural  that  is.  but  I  do  know  that  the 
little  radio  stations  in  my  part  of  the 
country  sells  their  high  school  athletic 
events  to  sponsors  as  a  part  of  their  eco- 
nomic sui'vival . 

We  had  a  lot  of  testimony  before  this 
committee,  as  my  chairman  pointed  out, 
in  favor  of  this  legislation.  I  think  we 
only  heard  from  one  local  commercial 
station,  however. 

Of  course,  the  networks  are  for  it  be- 
cause, if  ETV  does  all  the  public  service 
programing  in  the  country,  perhaps 
salable  prime  time  will  not  be  pre- 
empted by  coverage  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  commercial  networks  will 
be  able  to  get  that  much  more  adver- 
tising money. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  would 
have  coverage  of  government  at  the 
local  and  State  level  and  that  we  would 
have  public  iscue  programs.  Our  distin- 
guished minority  leader  on  the  commit- 
tee pointed  out  several  times  in  the  com- 
mittee that  the  very  selection  of  what  is 
a  "public  service  or  public  interest  broad- 
cast" has  editorial  overtones  to  it.  Per- 
haps if  we  did  a  public  service  program 
on  Bobby  Baker,  it  might  have  some 
political  implications. 

I  say  that  we  ought  to  keep  the  ETV 
stations  as  instructional  and  truly  edu- 
cational and  as  local  as  possible,  and  the 
only  way  to  keep  them  local  and  educa- 
tional is  to  have  local  moneys  going  into 
their  programing.  A  good  deal  of  local 
money  is  going  into  them  from  the  State 
governments  now  and  they  ai-e  staying 
closer  to  the  original  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation than  they  will  if  we  offer  the 
Federal  corporation  financing  proposed 
under  title  II. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    time   of    the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 

2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  reserv- 
ing the  rieht  to  object,  it  is  easy  for  com- 
mittee members  to  take  up  all  the  time, 
and  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  desire  or 
any  intention  to  cut  off  debate  here  be- 
fore those  of  us  who  are  not  members 
of  the  committee  have  a  chance  to  speak 
on  this  issue.  If  there  is.  I  would  have  to 
object. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  would  hope  not. 
But  the  gentleman  might  direct  his  in- 
quiry to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  will  try  to  use  less 
time  than  5  minutes,  but  I  do  think  we 
ought  to  look  at  this  title  II  to  which 
there  has  now  developed  some  opposi- 
tion on  the  floor  on  the  part  of  some  of 
my  colleagues. 

Let  me  remind  the  House  that  title  I 
is  simply  a  continuation  of  a  program 
that  this  Congress  has  already  enacted. 
Do  you  know  who  administers  title  I  that 
these  men  who  are  speaking  now  in  favor 
of  knocking  out  title  II  have  no  objection 
to?  It  is  the  Department  of  HEW— and 
yet  thev  have  no  objection  to  title  I.  They 
say  "let  HEW  administer  it"  and  they 
are  not  worried  about  any  control  of 
title  I. 

Title  n  which  sets  up  a  private  non- 
profit corporation  with  no  Government 
control.  HEW  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  bill  takes  it  out  of  the  HEW  Depart- 
ment and  puts  it  in  a  nonprofit  private 
corporation,  just  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  explained.  So  that  we  will  not 
have  any  Government  control.  I  would 
not  be  liere  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
supporting  a  bill  to  give  any  governmen- 
tal control  over  television  programing. 

I  can  assure  you  of  that.  This  com- 
mittee has  put  in  safeguards  so  that  this 
cannot  happen. 

First,  we  are  taking  it  out  of  HEW  so 
that  there  cannot  be.  in  the  remotest 
wav,  any  control  by  the  Department. 

Second,  the  local  television  station— 
and  it  is  in  the  law— need  not  accept  any 
program  they  do  not  want.  The  local 
station  is  the  one  that  will  decide  its 
own  programing. 

Third,  the  bill  does  not  allow  this  cor- 
poration to  own  a  station,  own  a  net- 
work, or  own  any  production  facilities. 

And  do  you  know  who  supports  this 
bill?  The  TV  industry  itself.  Do  you  think 
the  networks  of  this  countrj-  would  be 
here  supporting  a  bill  which  would  al- 
low a  governmental  TV  network  to  be  set 
up?  Of  course  they  would  not. 

Do  you  know  how  mat:y  witnesses  be- 
fore the  committee  offered  any  objec- 
tion to  this  title?  One  out  of  80.  We  did 
not  have  an  onrushing  of  Governors 
here  to  say.  "Oh.  we  are  afraid  of  this," 
or  the  public,  "Oh,  we  are  afraid  of  this." 
We  had  80  witnesses. 

Do  vou  know  how  long  this  commit- 
tee heard  testimony  on  this  bilP  Three 
weeks.  Anyone  in  America  had  time  to 
come  here  and  tell  us  he  was  concerned 
if  he  had  desired  to  do  so. 

Wliat  the  committee  has  done  is  to  put 
in  all  the  safeguards,  and  we  added  one 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  for  the  Congress.  That  is.  we 
are  not  going  to  let  this  proceed  except 
for  1  year  so  the  Congress  can  be  shown. 
For  1  year  we  allow  the  corporation  to  be 
set  up"  and  we  limit  the  funds  to  S9  mil- 
lion. They  must  come  back  to  this  Con- 
gress, to  our  committee,  and.  before  any- 
thing else  is  done,  this  Congress  would 
say.  "Well,  we  do  not  like  the  way  it  is 
working."  if  by  chance  something  did 
happen.  But  I  feel  that  the  committee 
has  put  in  the  safeguards. 

It  will  be  an  advance  for  the  young 
people  of  America  and  for  all  the  people 
of  our  country  to  improve  educational 
T^''  and  cultural  programs  that  we  can 
Fpp  on  TV.  The  networks  themselves  say 
it  is  something  that  ought  to  be  done 
that  they  cannot  do.  I  tell  you  that  if 


the  industry  of  this  country  supports  it. 
if  all  but  one  of  the  witnesses  support  it. 
and  if  the  majority  of  this  committee 
support  it,  I  would  submit  that  it  is 
worthv  of  your  consideration,  that  it  is 
not  tioing  to  be  a  governmental-controlled 
thine,  but  rather  we  have  assured  the 
independence  of  this  program  as  I  have 
outlined.  . 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. _ 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolma. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  the  stated  purpose  of  title  n 
is  a  method  of  obtaining  more  funds  for 
more  and  better  program  material  for 
educational  television  in  the  country  We 
foresee  much  of  the  program  production 
being  done  by  the  individual  stations 
thernselves.  However,  this  is  not  the  point 
that  I  shall  dwell  on. 

What  does  concern  me,  contrary  to 
the  feelings  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia,  the  chairman 
of  our  committee.  I  am  disturbed  over 
how  these  funds  will  be  provided  some- 
time in  the  future.  I  am  disturbed  over 
the  cloudv  picture  that  was  presented  to 
us  by  the  many  witnesses  that  did  come 
before  the  committee  and  testified  as  to 
how  the  future  financing  of  the  Corpora- 
tion would  be  achieved. 

The  bill  calls  for  1  year  of  financmg, 
SO  million  for  title  II.  Then  we  will  de- 
cide some  time  in  the  future  how  tiiose 
fimds  would  be  provided.  What  will  be 
the  sources  of  those  funds?  Where  will 
they  come  from?  ,^  „„ 

I  feel  that  the  committee  should  go 
into  that  question  now.  That  is  why  I 
am  going  to  support  the  amendment 
which  would  strike  title  II.  in  the  hope 
that  should  the  amendment  be  adopted, 
and  since  we  will  still  be  in  session  this 
fall  the  committee  could  then  go  into 
anv  plan  of  financing  and  come  up  with 
a  plan  that  would  be  presented  to  this 
House  Only  by  this  method  can  we  hope 
to  have  a  clear  picture  of  where  we  are 
going  in  the  future. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ,,_    ^      ,=   „ 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
I   yield   lo    the   gentleman   from   South 

Carolina.  ^  ^,      , 

Mr  WATSON.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  North  Carolina  for 
yielding  I  hope  we  can  clarify  one  point. 
My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]— and  he  is  a  dear 
friend  of  mine— just  plowed  the  same 
ground  that  was  plowed  earlier  when  he 
said  he  had  no  trouble  with  the  present 
program  of  Federal  assistance  to  educa- 
tional tele\ision.  But  I  hope  the  House 
will  remember  that  nothing  in  the  pres- 
ent program  provides  any  assistance  to 
the  local  stations  for  programing, 
Certalnlv  we  had  no  problem,  and  we 
shall  not,  if  we  continue  this  in  its  pres- 
ent form. 

Another  problem  raised  by  my  good 
friends  from  Massachusetts  and  Florida 
was  that  title  n  of  this  is  non-con- 
troversial. Is  it?  Certainly  it  is  govem- 
mpntal.  We  are  debating  it  here  this 
afternoon,  when  we  would  like  to  go.  The 
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President  will  make  nominations  for  the 
15  members  of  tlie  board  of  directors, 
and  the  Senate  will  approve  them.  Is  it 
governmental?  Is  it  nongovernmental? 
This  is  added  to  the  fact  that  the  only 
money  that  will  be  in  this  title  II  for  the 
operation  of  the  public  broadcasting  cor- 
poration will  be  the  $9  million  we  put 
in  It  now.  If  that  is  nongovernmental.  I 
would  hate  to  see  what  we  would  have 
to  do  as  a  government  to  make  it  really 
a  governmental  agency. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  To 
conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  we 
have  no  assurance  that  this  legislative 
committee  will  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  plan  that  may  be  submitted  in  the 
future  for  financing  this  corporation. 
This  legislative  committee  could  be  by- 
passed in  the  future  in  the  plan  that  is 
submitted,  for  example. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understood  it  during  our  deliberations 
in  the  committee,  that  was  the  reason 
we  limited  title  II  to  1  year,  to  see  who 
was  appointed  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  this  corporation,  and  to  see  what  their 
plans  were,  and  to  get  their  approach 
as  to  what  their  idea  for  the  future  would 
be.  They  would  be  forced  to  come  back 
to  the  Congress  and  to  deal  with  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  I  do  not  quite  follow  the  gen- 
tleman when  he  says  we  have  no  assur- 
ance that  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  would  be  bypassed 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  no  reason  for  turn- 
ing over  this  resf>onslbility  to  others  until 
our  committee  or  an  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  the  House  has  made  the  deter- 
mination and  the  decisions  that  should 
properly  be  made. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  we  are  doing  is  creating  the  bare 
bones  of  a  carcass  for  $9  million,  and 
what  we  will  be  asked  for  later  will  be 
$270  million  worth  of  meat  to  put  on  it 
In  future  years.  I  happen  to  be  in  the 
newspaper  business  in  real  life,  and  I 
cannot  see  why  we  cannot  have  Federal 
help  to  develop  in-depth  background 
stories,  or  Federal  help  to  make  motion 
pictures  on  public  issues,  or  perhaps 
money  to  subsidize  writers  to  write  plays 
on  the  great  movements  of  our  day. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  on  this 
amendment  has  limited  itself  to  title  n. 
I  would  like  at  the  moment  to  call  at- 
tention of  the  members  to  title  m.  I 
have  discussed  this  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues on  each  side  of  the  aisle  who 
are  on  the  committee — and  I  do  not 
question  their  good  intentions — but  if 
we  read  title  n  on  page  34,  we  find 
it  provides  that  this  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  grants  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  then  If  you  will  read 
title  III  you  will  see  that  such  section, 


along  with  other  provisions  provides  as 
follows,  and  I  quote : 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  conduct, 
directly  or  by  contract,  and  in  consultation 
with  other  Interested  Federal  agencies,  a 
study  of  instructional  television.  Including 
Its  relationship  to  educational  television 
broadcasting  and  such  other  aspects  thereof 
as  may  assist  In  determining  whether  Fed- 
eral aid  should  be  provided  therefor  and  the 
form  that  aid  should  take,  and  which  may 
aid  communltieB,  institutions,  or  agencies 
In  determining  whether  and  to  what  extent 
such  activities  should  be  used. 

CONTENT  or  STUDY 

Sec.  302.  Such  study  shall  be  comprehen- 
sive in  nature. 

Now.  notwithstanding  the  good  inten- 
tions of  members  of  the  committee  this 
will  set  in  motion  the  probability  of  con- 
trol of  educational  television  programs 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  While  .such  provision 
does  not  here  enable  that  Department 
to  directly  control  programs,  in  my 
judcment  it  could,  and  I  think  would, 
lead  to  control  by  indirection. 

In  other  words,  this  would  set  up  HEW 
to  study  the  programs  to  determine  or 
to  help  us  determine  whether  grants 
should  be  made.  Then  title  11  provides 
that  this  corporation  will  be  one  of  the 
recipients  of   the  grants,  or  might  be. 

In  my  office  there  came  in  today  a 
complaint  from  a  school  in  my  district. 

I  know  that  in  the  education  bill  we 
prohibited  busing.  I  know  that  we  pro- 
hibited the  Department  of  HEJW  from 
running  the  local  schools  of  this  coun- 
trv'.  We  prohibited  any  requirement 
for  racial  balancing.  Yet  I  can  cite  case 
after  case  where  indications  of  withhold- 
ing Federal  funds  are  used  until  the  lo- 
cal school  "voluntarily"  offers  to  do  or 
take  steps  toward  racial  balancing  and 
in  many  cases  for  further  balancing. 

I  have  on  my  desk  today  the  latest 
complaint.  This  Is  from  a  local  school, 
where  they  have  opened  the  school  to 
members  of  all  races,  and  it  is  integrated. 
The  faculty  is  integrated,  in  order  to  try 
to  please  HEW,  the  school  authorities 
have  deliberately  gone  out  and  drafted 
people  of  another  race  to  teach  school  In 
a  school  predominantly  of  a  different 
race.  This,is  InsufBclent  to  please  HEW. 

A  representative  of  HEW,  a  member 
of  a  minority  race  has  just  visited  this 
school.  He  says.  "I  cannot  tell  you  how 
to  run  your  school,  but  if  you  do  not  do 
something  more  to  bring  about  a  racial 
balance  I  will  have  to  recommend  that 
your  funds  be  cut  off." 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Florida,  whin 
you  provide  for  HEW  to  make  a  study 
of  programs  with  recommendations  to 
Congress  you  set  In  motion  another  set 
of  guidelines,  controlling  educational  TV. 
Though  I  do  not  question  the  good  inten- 
tions of  my  friend  from  Florida,  a  read- 
ing of  the  bill  clearly  leads  to  setting  up 
another  set  of  guidelines  for  HEW  to 
operate  not  only  the  schools  but  also 
the  educational  programs  carried  on  TV. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  went  Into  this  question  very  thor- 


oughly during  the  hearings  of  3  weeks, 
to  make  sure  this  is  not  so.  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  the  fact  that  title  in  says 
tlie  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  going  to  make  a  study  will  not 
result  that  way.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  on.  he  will  see  that  study  simply 
is  to  come  to  the  Congress. 

This  does  not  incorporate  any  guide- 
lines or  anything.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  we  have  taken  title  II  out  of 
HEW  entirely. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Let  me  answer  the 
gentleman's  first  statement. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Very  well. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Is  that  not  exactly 
what  we  did  in  the  education  bills?  We 
did  exactly  what  is  done  here,  and  they 
paid  exactly  no  attention,  and  they  will 
pay  no  attention  to  this  here.  Though,  of 
course,  there  are  some  Individuals  at  the 
national  level  who  try  to  help,  at  the 
local  level  they  put  on  pressure  for  racial 
balance. 

Answer  this  question:  Is  there  any  dis- 
tinction between  your  hearings  and  your 
assurances  from  those  which  we  got  on 
the  education  bills?  Did  not  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  have  the  same  hearings 
and  receive  the  same  assurances?  We 
wrote  prohibitions  into  that  law,  pro- 
hibitions you  do  not  have  here. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  permit,  there  is  no  comparison. 
The  gentleman  is  entirely  incorrect  in 
trying  to  draw  some  analogy,  because 
the  administration  of  title  II  does  not 
even  come  through  HEW.  The  Depart- 
ment cannot  say  anything.  This  is  to  be 
done  by  a  private  nonprofit  corporation, 
and  that  is  the  only  way  a  local  station 
can  get  any  funds.  They  do  not  go  to 
HEW.  The  gentleman  is  wrong. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  read  .sections  301  and  302. 1  then 
point  out  that  on  page  34  you  clearly  say 
that  the  corporation  may  receive  grants 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Section 
301  and  302  calls  on  HEW  to  study  pro- 
grams and  to  recommend  terms  and  con- 
ditions on  which  grants  may  be  made. 

Time  will  prove  I  am  right — you  are 
here  beginning  not  only  the  possibility 
but  the  likelihood  of  Federal  brainwash- 
ing. Like  other  things  it  will  develop  step 
by  step.  This  is  the  first  step  toward  such 
a  result  by  television. 

I  think  this  is  an  exact  parallel  to  what 
has  happened  to  our  schools.  As  long  as 
sections  301  and  302  remain  in  the  bill 
it  should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  rise'' 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  see  if  we  can  get  a  time 
limitation. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
on  my  feet,  seeking  recognition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  did  not 
see  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  but 
did  see  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
on  his  feet. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
observ'e  there  are  two  Members  on  their 
feet.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  t>e  limited  to 
10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  certainly  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  H.^rvey], 
ought  to  have  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree.  I  saw  only  two  Members  at  the 
time.  Three  are  now  standing. 

I  change  my  request  to  15  minutes. 
That  would  give  each  Member  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  HarveyI. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
said  here  during  the  course  of  debate 
that  the  big  television  networks  were 
for  this  bill.  It  has  also  been  said  that 
all  witnesses  but  one  were  for  this  bill. 
Somehow,  no  one  pointed  out  who  this 
one  witness  was  or  how  significant  this 
witness  was  who  oppo.sed  the  bill,  I  refer 
here  to  the  testimony  of  the  president 
of  the  All  Channel  TV  Society,  found 
on  page  688  of  our  House  hearings.  This 
society  should  have  some  meaning  to 
the  Members  of  the  House,  because  the 
members  of  the  All  Channel  TV  Society 
are  the  people  we  put  in  business  back 
in  1962  when  we  passed  the  All  Channel 
Act  in  that  year.  These  are  the  UHF 
operators  to  whom  we  said,  "Go  out  and 
invest  your  money;  put  $1  million  or  $2 
million  or  $3  million  In  that  UHF  station 
and  we  will  give  you  a  channel."  Mr. 
Stevens  came  before  our  committee  and 
he  pleaded  for  more  time.  He  pointed 
out  the  study  of  the  Industry  experts 
showed  it  would  take  these  channels  at 
least  7  years  to  be  on  a  par  with  the 
other  stations.  He  pleaded  to  have  at 
least  until  1971  for  the  members  of  this 
society  so  that  they  could  better  compete 
against  the  subsidized  programing  of 
the  educational  TV  stations,  also  UHF 
stations  by  the  Federal  Government. 
These  are  the  people,  the  educational  TV 
stations,  not  the  big  networks,  that  the 
all  channel  stations  are  competing 
against.  They  are  the  ones  who  are  plead- 
ing for  time.  They  are  the  ones  this 
Congress  appears  so  willing  to  ignore 
at  this  moment  although  we  put  them 
in  business  by  the  1962  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  reiterate 
what  I  said  earlier  about  the  method 
of  financing.  Both  the  majority  and  the 
minority  views  show  that  the  Carnegie 
Commission  objected  and  strongly  dis- 
approved of  the  appropriation  method 
of  financing  because  of  the  political  in- 
fluence cormected  with  It.  The  Ford 
Foundation  people.  Mr.  Bundy  and  Mr. 
Friendly,  well  known  personalities,  ob- 
jected to  the  appropriation  process  meth- 
od of  financing.  We  ought  to  consider 
those  views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  would  say 
it  is  true  this  is  only  a  $9  million  title  II 
this  year,  but  it  will  be  $90  million  next 
year  and  will  again  be  financed  by  the 
appropriation  process  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  is  what  appears  to  be  what 
a  majority  here  would  like  to  have. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HARVEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement.  Is  it  not  true  that  these 
people  who  testified  in  favor — and  I  re- 
viewed the  list  of  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  committee,  such  as  the  State 
University  Associations  and  the  educa- 
tional TV  networks  in  being,  plus  the 
land-grant  colleges — are  tho-se  who 
would  naturally  be  in  favor  of  an  addi- 
tional subsidized  Federal  program?  This 
is  their  meat  and  their  bread. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  It  is  true  there  Is  a  dearth  of  pro- 
graming in  educational  TV.  But  the 
best  thing  going  for  programing  under 
title  II  is  the  dearth  of  good  programing 
on  commercial  TV  as  well.  Because 
Americans  are  dissatisfied  with  present 
commercial  programs  does  not  mean  the 
Federal  Government  should  step  in  and 
create  a  subsidized  programing.  I  do  not 
think  so,  and  neither  did  these  people 
who  run  the  all  channel  stations.  If  the 
Federal  Government  finances  it,  it  ought 
to  do  it  with  a  specific  tax.  The  Carnegie 
Commission  recommended  an  exci.se  tax 
on  the  sale  of  television  sets.  The  Ford 
Foundation  recommended  a  tax  on  the 
satellites.  Even  the  minority  member  of 
the  Carnegie  Commi?.<^lon  recommended 
a  specific  tax  on  the  TV  stations.  None 
of  them  said  come  in  and  take  it  out  of 
the  general  fund.  In  fact  they  said  Just 
the  opposite.  I  cannot  help  but  think. 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  read  today  that 
the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  grown  341  percent  in  the  last  20 
years  since  1947.  it  is  something  for  us 
to  reflect  on,  because  our  population  has 
only  grown  37  percent  during  that  period 
of  time.  It  is  obvious  that  with  Govern- 
ment growing  this  fast.  It  Is  not  growing 
to  serve  the  needs  of  our  people — but  to 
serve  Itself.  The  motion  to  strike  title  11 
should  be  supported. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Collier]. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
said  earlier — and  I  will  repeat  it  at  this 
time — the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  been  stioiggling  for  days 
now  to  try  to  find  a  way  to  partially  meet 
the  astronomical  Federal  deficit.  Every 
Member  of  this  House  is  going  to  be 
faced  with  having  to  vote  for  a  tax  in- 
crease. By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year — 
and  I  repeat  this  because  apparently  it 
does  not  sink  In — we  are  going  to  be  at 
least  $29  billion  more  In  debt.  This  is  cer- 
tainly no  time  to  embark  upon  a  new 
program,  a  new  program  that.  No.  1.  is 
not  needed  and.  No.  2,  no  one  knows  how 
It  is  going  to  be  financed.  And,  let  me 
tell  you  something  else.  This  afternoon  I 
called  the  manager  of  one  of  the  largest 
TV  stations  in  the  country,  and  I  queried 
him  as  to  the  ratio  of  cost  of  operations 
of  the  average  television  station — the 
physical  facilities  and  maintenance  on 
the  one  hand — and  the  product  and  the 
program  on  the  other.  He  said  that  be- 
tween 65  and  70  percent  of  the  total  cost 
is  put  into  programing  and  product. 

Now,  Mr,  Chairman,  project,  if  you 
will,  what  has  been  spent  for  facilities  in 
137  educational  television  stations — 
since  the  inception  of  this  act^ — and  you 


can  really  conclude  what  we  are  really 
talking  about  in  total  cost.  It  is  time  not 
for  this  House  to  put  your  head  in  the 
sand,  because  you  know  darn  well  that 
this  Congress  is  going  to  have  to  finance 
this  program.  And  It  must  concern  itself 
with  the  fiscal  mistakes  that  have  been 
mafle  and  be  responsible  for  decisions 
that  are  going  to  make  our  fiscal  situa- 
alion  worse  than  it  is  today.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  God  knows  it  is  already  bad 
enough.  I  remind  you  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  tax  bill  to  vote  on.  It  seems 
to  rne  that  fiscal  responsibility  dictates 
today  that  if  ever  there  was  a  time  for 
Introducing  and  for  underwriting  a  new 
program,  a  program  that  we  do  not 
know  what  it  is  going  to  produce  and 
cost,  it  is  certainly  not  at  this  time. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  de- 
lay the  authorization  for  this  program 
at  least  till  next  5'ear. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  favor  resuming  the  pro- 
gram under  title  I.  I  have  no  great  ob- 
jection to  title  III,  although  tliere  are 
some  things  contained  therein  with  which 
I  do  not  agree. 

But  I  think  this  is  not  the  time  to  act 
on  this  particular  title  of  the  bill  because 
in  my  opinion  good  fiscal  Judgment  de- 
mands that  title  II  should  be  struck  from 
the  bill  and  that  we  should  proceed  ac- 
cordingly, until  we  at  least  know  in  which 
direction  we  are  traveling  before  em- 
barking upon  this  kind  of  new  unpredict- 
ably expensive  program. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  one  of  the  reasons 
the  local  ET\'  stations  need  money  for 
programing  is  that  much  of  their  re- 
sources and  funds  have  come  from  local 
taxes  or  resources,  either  through  the 
State  legislature  or  through  the  local 
governments  or  through  institutions 
which  support  them,  such  as  the  various 
State  universities. 

These  local  ETV  operators  are  smart 
enough  to  want  to  pass  on  a  good  portion 
of  this  cost  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  in  general  If  we  will  take  them 
over,  so  as  to  relieve  their  local  govern- 
ments and  institutions  from  having  to 
spend  the  required  amount  of  money. 

I  understand  their  efforts  to  obtain 
their  necessary  operating  funds  through 
this  approach — funds  which  are  need- 
ed— but  it  is  my  opinion  they  ought  to 
come  from  the  local  institutions  and 
Governments  which  have  received  li- 
censes for  these  stations  in  the  first  place 
and  that  if  they  can't  obtain  funds  in 
this  way,  perhaps  the  local  officials  and 
taxpayers  are  saying,  cut  back  your  ex- 
pen.ses  and  not  saying  get  the  money 
from  us  by  way  of  Washington. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  go 
one  step  further  by  telling  the  Members 
of  the  Conmiittee  that  if  instructional 
television — and  no  one  respects  its  value 
any  more  than  I  do — is  as  vital  to  the 
public  educational  system  as  the  experts 
say  it  Is,  then  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
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State  legislatures,  just  as  they  appro- 
priate money  for  the  general  public  edu- 
cational system,  have  the  responsibility 
to  appropriate  such  funds  at  a  State 
level  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
needs  of  educational  television. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  this  program 
were  used  in  carrying  out  the  basic  ac- 
tivities of  the  classroom — educational 
television — I  would  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  to  the  effect  that 
I  think  the  $9  million  would  be  worth 
the  undertaking.  However,  I  feel  it  is 
aimed  at  an  entertainment  program  m- 
stead. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me 
to  say  very  briefly — and  then  I  shall  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  our  great  and 
distinguished  Speaker.  There  has  been  an 
established  agreement  all  through  the 
course  of  the  debate  during  the  House 
today  that  the  educational  television 
program  is  a  good  program.  Primarily, 
what  is  proposed  to  be  done  under  the 
pending  legislation  is  that  we  would  add 
a  new  section,  a  section  designed  to  carry- 
out  and  to  fulfill  a  crying  need  in  the 
programing  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  members  of  the 
committee  do  not  add  this  new  feature  to 
the  present  program,  then  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  literally  going  to 
suffocate  or  cripple  the  best  communi- 
cations media  for  this  type  of  education 
that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Surely  we  are  not  asking  too  much 
in  requesting  $9  million  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  plans  for  improved  edu- 
cational programs.  That  is  primarily 
what  this  bill  provides.  Surely  this  Con- 
gress will  provide  that. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding 

Did  we  not  In  committee  cut  $27  mil- 
lion out  of  the  first  section  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  We  did. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  notice  that  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is  look- 
ing this  way.  It  was  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  who  did  make  the  motion 
which  cut  $27  million  from  this  bill,  and 
certainly  we  know  what  was  asked  for. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
whole  bill  is  only  $20  million  for  fiscal 
1968. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  yield  to  our  great  and  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
very  heart  of  this  bill  is  title  II.  If  title 
n  is  stricken  from  the  bill  it  will  have 
a  very  adverse  effect  upon  the  successful 
operation  of  this  legislation  if  enacted 
into  law. 

Title  II  establishes  a  public  corpora- 
tion to  encourage  the  production  of 
plays,  operas,  and  other  cultural  offer- 
ings which  commercial  networks  find  are 
not  economical  to  produce  on  a  sustain- 
ing basis. 


It  Ls  true  that  while  Federal  funds  are 
needed  to  initiate  this  creative  approach 
to  quality  programing,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Corporation  will  be  truly 
public. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  done  everything  pos- 
sible to  guarantee  that  our  airways  will 
be  free  from  any  type  of  Federal  control 
or  programing.  Certainly  that  meets 
the  argument  presented  by  my  friend 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  cite 
these  safeguards.  They  have  been  re- 
peated several  times,  but  I  will  cite  them 
again  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members: 

First,  all  grants  for  programing  will 
be  made  by  an  independent,  private, 
nonprofit  corporation,  not  the  Federal 
Government. 

Second,  the  board  of  directors  and  em- 
ployees of  this  corporation  will  not  be 
civil  servants  or  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Third,  no  more  than  eight  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  corpora- 
tion can  be  from  any  one  political  party. 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  my  friend  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  able 
presentation  he  made  in  this  respect. 

Fourth,  the  bill  specifically  prohibits 
the  corporation  from  owning  or  operating 
any  station,  system,  network  or  program 
facilities,  and 

Fifth,  local  stations  will  have  full  free- 
dom to  accept  or  reject  programs. 

This  is  one  of  the  best-considered  bills 
I  have  ever  seen,  that  has  ever  come  out 
of  any  committee. 

Title  n  is  of  vital  importance  if  this 
bill  is  to  be  successful. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment  to  strike  out  title  n 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having  ex- 
pired, the  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Watson]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
man armounced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers,  Mr.  W.atson 
and  Mr.  Staggers. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  111,  noes 
120. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFFEKED     BY      MB.     JONES     OF 
MISSOURI 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri; On  page  20.  line  14.  strike  out  "$10, - 
500,000  '  and  the  balance  of  line  14,  and  all 
of  lines  15,  16.  and  17,  and  substitute  the 
following:  "not  to  exceed  $10,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968;  not  to  ex- 
ceed $12,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969,  and  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970;  said 
appropriations  to  be  limited  to  the  total 
amount  of  funds  collected  In  the  form  of 
licenses  and  fees  assessed  and  collected  from 
commercial  radio  and  television  stations  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
and  converted  to  the  U.S.  Treasury:  said 
schedule  of  fees  being  set  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  after  an  ap- 
propri.ite  study,  and  approved  by  the  Com- 


merce Cammittee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  been  hearing  a  lot  about 
the  cost  of  this  bill.  This  amendment 
would  provide  for  the  cost  to  be  paid  by 
someone  other  than  the  taxpayers.  In 
other  words,  the  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  the  payments  to  be  made  from 
licenses  and  fees  assessed  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  after  ap- 
proval of  the  schedtile  of  fees  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 

Why  do  I  bring  this  amendment  to 
your  attention  at  this  time? 

First,  very  few  people  recognize  the 
value  of  the  Ucense  that  we  have  given 
to  the  television  stations  of  this  country. 
Almost  without  exception  the  license  it- 
self is  worth  many  times  more  than  the 
physical  assets  of  the  station.  Television 
and  radio  stations  alike — and  I  have 
been  in  the  radio  business  for  about  20 
years  and  got  out  of  it  last  year— have 
been  profitable  businesses.  They  should 
have  been  paying  a  license  fee  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  airwaves,  the 
channels  that  the  television  stations 
have,  and  the  frequencies  assigned  to 
radio  stations.  I  have  been  advocating 
this  for  years,  even  when  I  was  a  major 
stockholder  in  a  radio  station,  which  in- 
terest I  sold  last  year. 

We  give  a  television  station  an  exclu- 
sive channel  from  which  the  owners  of 
that  station  make  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars each  year.  They  pay  nothing  for 
that.  No  one  can  compete  with  them.  So 
this  offers  an  opportimity  to  let  one  seg- 
ment of  the  industry  which  will  profit 
from  this  education  bill  pay  a  part  of 
the  cost. 

Why  do  I  say  that  the  commercial 
stations  will  benefit  by  this  bill?  The 
educational  stations  will  carry  a  lot  of 
the  public  service  that  is  now  being  car- 
ried by  some  of  the  commercial  stations 
but  in  a  limited  amount.  These  people 
can  afford  to  pay  this  money  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  CBS  has  already 
volunteered  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  contribute  $1  million  to  the  cost  of 
this  program.  One  miUion  per  station, 
per  year,  of  the  stations  owTied  by  the 
three  large  networks  would  be  a  more 
realistic  contribution. 

Despite  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  said  a  minute  ago.  when  he  spoke 
about  a  S20-million  bill,  if  I  can  add  the 
figures  in  the  cost  of  this  bill  here  for 
the  next  3  years,  it  will  be  $48,500,000. 
It  has  been  said  by  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  floor  that  the  cost  of 
this  program  may  reach  to  more  than 
$400  million  a  year  to  be  paid  by  the 
taxpayers,  when  you  have  this  other 
source  which  you  could  tap.  and  which 
would  not  bring  about  any  loss,  I  would 
say.  to  the  stations  that  are  making  tre- 
mendous profits  and  which  could  pay  for 
this  out  of  their  profits.  I  will  hear  from 
a  lot  of  my  friends  who  operate  small 
local   radio  stations,  but  I  can  assure 
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them  that  under  no  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation would  they  be  assessed  any  ap- 
preciable amount  if  the  cost  is  appor- 
tioned on  an  equitable  basis  with  the 
larger  TV  stations  bearing  most  of  the 
cost,  since  they  are  the  ones  who  profit 
most  and  should  bear  most  of  the  burden. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  it.  W:; 
are  trying  to  conserve  money  in  this  ad- 
ministration— or  at  least  some  of  us  are. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  save  not  only 
$48  million  at  this  time,  but  to  save 
throughout  the  years  Federal  money  that 
will  go  into  operating  stations.  We  will 
save  that.  This  could  go  into  billions  of 
dollars  that  could  be  saved  if  we  do 
something  that  should  have  been  done 
years  ago.  collecting  for  the  licenses  that 
the  television  and  radio  stations  should 
be  paying. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  would  Uke  to  say  to  the  committee 
that  if  I  could  have  heard  the  amend- 
ment I  would  have  rai.sed  a  point  of  its 
not  being  germane  to  the  bill.  It  is  not 
germane  to  the  bill.  It  is  a  new  method 
of  financing  never  considered  by  the 
committee. 

I  urge  rejection  of  the  amendment  be- 
cause I  just  do  not  believe  it  comes  at 
the  proper  time  or  place. 

Mr.    BROYHILL   of   North    Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield ^ 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chainnan.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia.  I  beheve  we 
should  vote  down  this  amendment,  and 
if  we  need  to  go  into  the  future  financ- 
ing, we  can  do  it  in  the  committee.  A 
number  of  proposals  have  been  brought 
forward.  I  am  not  clear  in  my  own  mind 
exactly  what  this  amendment  would  or 
wou'.d^  not  do.  I  hope  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  will  be  defeated,  and 
we  can  consider  it  later  in  the  form 
of  legislation  or  amendment  to  this  pro- 
gram at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri 
that  he  has  done  some  careful  and  good 
thinking  on  this  question.  To  some  ex- 
tent I  agree  with  htm  and  what  he  said 
today,  because  I  know  he  has  been  in 
the  bu.<^iness  and  he  knows  the  problems 
of  this  business.  I  believe  the  fraternity 
of  broadcasting  probably  ought  to  be 
contributing  more  than  it  does,  and  for 
this  I  commend  him. 

I  just  do  have  a  certain  hesitation  in 
accepting  this  amendment  now.  I  do  not 
ftilly  understand  it.  Next  year  we  are 
going  to  go  into  many  more  of  these 
problems,  and  I  think  at  that  time  we 
should  go  into  the  question  of  financing. 
It  is  with  that  reservation  that  I  urge 
the  amendment  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the 
Committee  and  the  gentlemen,  when  they 
look  at  this  question  of  financing  next 
year  as  stated  will  look  into  the  point 


that  the  national  networks  and  com- 
mentators are  not  only  not  liable,  but 
they  are  using  nationwide  network  docu- 
mentaries and  commentaries.  I  believe  it 
may  be  that  this  escape  from  the  libel 
suits  alone,  would  pay  all  the  fees  that 
are  necessary.  Furthermore,  I  think  we 
might  well  test  this  and  see  how  anxiotis 
to  pay  for  this  are  these  people,  from  the 
various  networks  who  are  coming  in  to 
testify  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  gentleman  has 
discussed  this  before.  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  gentleman  appear  before  the 
committee  on  this. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentlem.an.  I 
shall  avail  myself  of  this  opportmiity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Jones  1. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  see  how  many  people  want  to 
save  a  little  money,  so  I  demand  a  di- 
vision on  that. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  "demanded  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri'  there  were — ayes  25.  noes  104. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

.AMENDMENTS   OFFERED   BY    MR.   BROWN    OF    OHIO 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio:  On  page  28.  line  14  strike  out  •includ- 
ing" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "in  particu- 
lar". 

On  page  28.  line  17,  after  "educational  '  in- 
sert "and  Instructional". 

On  page  28.  line  22.  after  "educational" 
insert  "and  instructional". 

On  page  29,  Ime  2,  after  "educational"  in- 
sert "and  instructionar'. 

On  page  29.  line  10  after  "educational"  in- 
sert "and  instructional". 

On  page  29.  line  13,  after  "educational" 
insert  "and  instructional". 

On  page  33.  line  10.  after  "educational"  in- 
sert "and  Instructional". 

On  page  33.  line  18.  after  "educaUonal"  In- 
sert "and  instructional". 

On  page  34.  line  17,  after  "educational"  In- 
sert "and  instructional". 

On  page  34,  line  22.  after  "educational"  in- 
sert "and  instructional". 

On  page  35,  line  1,  after  "educational"  In- 
sert "and  instructional". 

On  p.ige  35.  line  4,  after  "educational"  In- 
sert "and  instructional". 

On  page  35,  line  9.  after  "educational" 
Insert  "and  instructional". 

On  page  35.  line  22.  after  "educational" 
insert  "and  Instructional" 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  purpose  of  the  amendments  is  to  see 
that  the  public  corporation  established 
by  title  II  is  instructed  by  this  legisla- 
tion to  include  and  lay  emphasis  on  in- 
structional television  as  differentiated 
from  mere  educational  television. 

Let  me  explain  the  kind  of  problem 
the   committee   got  into   in   this  whole 

field. 

Educational  television,  and  now  edu- 
cational radio,  originally  was  designed 
to  bring  education  into  the  classroom 
and  the  home.  It  was  not  designed  as  an 
entertainment  medium  or  the  British 
Broadcasting  kind  of  approach,  or  to 
bring  other  programing  and  cultural  up- 
lift to  the  homes  of  the  Nation  in  com- 
petition with  the  private  television  net- 
works and  stations. 

So  the  meaning  of  these  amendments 
is  to  try  to  return  to  that  original  pur- 


pose in  this  legislation,  to  see  that  the 
funds  allocated  under  title  n.  $9  million, 
are  used  to  develop  programing  in  the 
instructional  area. 

The  ambition  of  this  is  to  save  the 
American  taxpayer  some  dollars  in  his 
public  and  private  educational  expenses; 
in  other  words,  to  provide,  where  pos- 
siblt,  that  television  can  be  used  in 
classroom  lectures,  and  to  teach  people 
at  home  how  to  do  woodworking  or  how 
to  garden  or  to  shop  effectively,  or  to 
instruct  them  in  other  areas  of  public 
responsibility  and  personal  interest,  and 
not  just  tlie  entertainment  or  cultural 
approaches  that  have  been  suggested  by 
some  of  the  people  who  appeared  before 
our  committee. 

There  are  no  particular  "hookers"  in 
this  amendment.  If  the  Members  believe 
educational  television  should  be  instruc- 
tional television  for  both  classroom  and 
the  home,  they  will  support  this  amend- 
ment If  they  believe  it  ought  to  be  an 
entertainment  medium  in  competition 
with  present  radio  and  telev:sion  net- 
works and  stations,  I  suppose  they  will 
vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  5 
minutes.  I  will  say  this  amendment  was 
proposed  in  the  committee  and  voted 
down  by  a  majority  of  the  committee.  It 
was  discussed  very  thoroughly  there.  We 
are  authorizing  money  for  a  study  to  see 
how  instructional  television  should  be 
done.  I  oppose  the  amendment  now  It 
was  defeated  in  the  committee,  and  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  defeated  now. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Is  it  the  chair- 
man's thought  that  we  should  move  away 
from  instructional  TV? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  That  is  not  my 
intention.  This  is  not  the  proper  time 
for  this  amendment.  It  was  voted  down 
in  the  committee.  We  have  a  study  set 
up  in  title  III  for  this  purpose 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  We  are  now  in 
the  instructional  television  btisiness.  are 
we  not.  in  television? 
Mr  STAGGERS.  Yes. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  This  will  help 
to  keep  us  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown  1. 
The  amendments  were  rejected. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  see  if  we  could  set  some 
time  for  the  completion  of  the  bill.  I  un- 
derstand there  are  two  amendments  yet 
to  be  offered.  I  wonder  if  we  could  set 
a  time  when  we  can  finish  this.  There 
are  a  lot  of  Members  who  want  to  go 
home  and  who  have  different  commit- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  limit  debate  on  the  committee 
substitute  and  all  amendments  thereto 
to  6  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  reseri-e  the  right  to  object.  That  is  a 
pretty  poor  excuse  to  adjourn,  because 
some" people  want  to  get  away  from  here. 
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We  came  here  to  legislate,  and  they  want 
to  cut  us  off  at  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  not  trying  to 
cut  you  off  or  anybody  else.  If  you  have 
something  to  say,  you  can  be  recognized 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  not  tally- 
ing about  that,  but  I  am  saying  you  are 
trying  to  rush  a  bill  like  thLs  through.  A 
bill  of  this  importance  needs  some  dis- 
cussion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy]. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  clarify  my  interpretation  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  title  n  of  H.R.  6736. 

It  is  my  understanding  tliat.  in  addi- 
tion to  grants  and  contracts  for  program 
development,  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  can  grant  funds  for  the 
operation  of  noncommercial  broadcasting 
stations  licensed  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  If  a  school  sys- 
tem operates  such  a  station,  it  can  re- 
ceive such  grants,  and  the  proeram.s 
broadcast  by  the  school  station  can  be 
received  by  any  one,  or  any  other  school. 
In  the  service  area  of  the  station,  having 
a  television  receiver.  So  all  children,  in 
all  schools,  public  and  private,  will  be 
able  to  see  and  use  the  programs  broad- 
cast as  a  result  of  Corporation  support. 

Many  educational  TV  stations  today 
provide  program  service  to  the  private 
schools  and  the  public  schools,  and,  im- 
der  the  bill,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
such  service  could  continue,  and  in  fact. 
be  expanded  through  operating  grants 
from  the  Corporation  to  the  stations. 

I  also  understand  that  the  Corporation 
will  not  provide  operational  support  for 
closed  circuit  or  fixed-!;ervlce  television 
systems  in  schools  since  they  are  not 
noncommercial  educational  broadcasting 
stations  licensed  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications CommJssion. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  after  a  prearrangement  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  As  Impor- 
tant as  this  bill  Is  for  all  adults,  it  is  even 
more  Important  for  children.  Fifty  mil- 
lion youngsters  In  our  country  watch 
television  an  average  of  4  hours  a  day. 
We  have  distinguished  reports  which 
have  shown  that  the  commercial  net- 
works are  not  meeting  the  challenge  in 
the  area  of  children's  programing.  As 
the  father  of  five  who  are  9  years  of  age 
and  under,  I  can  tell  you  that  television 
for  children  is  a  mini-wasteland.  News- 
week magazine  recently  estimated  on 
Saturday  mornings  the  three  networks 
programed  23 '2  hours  of  cartoons.  I  can 
assure  you  most  of  them  are  dull  and 
kooky.  The  Carnegie  report  urges  that 
public  television  devote  special  attention 
to  the  informal  educational  needs  of  pre- 
schoolchildren  and  to  the  supplemen- 
tary educational  needs  of  school  age 
children. 

I  brought  this  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  turned  down  there.  And 


for  the  purpose  of  legislative  history,  I 
wonder  if  the  chairman  can  tell  us  what 
the  corporation  plans  to  do  on  program- 
ing for  high-quality  children's  pro- 
grams? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  the  com- 
mittee felt  we  should  not  set  any  guide- 
lines on  what  the  money  should  be  used 
for  in  the  way  of  programing. 

We  did  say  in  the  bill  that  programs 
should  have  objectivity  and  balance. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Farbstein]. 

amendm?;nt  offered  by  mr.  farbstein 
Mr.    FARBSTEIN.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Farbstein: 
On  page  29.  after  line  16  Insert  "(7)  That 
In  view  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  commercial 
broadcasters  of  radio  and  television  the 
aforesaid  grantees  of  licenses  should  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  construction  and 
maintenance  by  nonprofit  corporations  of 
public  educational  broadcasting.  The  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  shall 
make  a  study  of  the  charges  to  be  levied 
against  the  commercial  broadcasters  of 
radio  and  television  and  advise  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  of  their  flndlngs. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  Under  the 
declaration  of  policy  contained  in  this 
legislation  It  adds  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  commercial  television  axid 
commercial  radio  shall  pay  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  educational  television;  that 
they  shall  contribute  to  the  cost  of  edu- 
cational television  and  educational  radio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  portion  of 
the  declaration  of  policy  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  make  a  study  to  determine 
how  much  shall  be  paid  by  commercial 
television  and  radio  corporations  toward 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
educational  television  and  radio. 

It  is  a  very  simple  declaration  of  pol- 
icy. I  do  not  say  that  there  is  any  con- 
tribution stated  to  be  provided  for  in 
the  amendment.  I  only  ask  for  a  study 
to  be  made.  The  amendment  which  I 
have  offered  also  provides  that  we  should 
be  clear  at  this  time  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
commercial  broadcasting  television  and 
radio  to  the  effect  that  they  should  con- 
tribute toward  the  cost  of  educational 
television  and  radio. 

Mr.  ST.^GGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  for  the  same  reason  as  I 
rose  in  opposition  to  the  other  amend- 
ment that  was  presented.  We  have  had 
no  testimony  presented  to  the  committee 
on  this  matter.  We  have  had  no  opportu- 
nity to  inquire  Into  the  subject.  There- 
fore, we  do  not  wish  to  be  tied  down  to 
the  particular  study  now  suggested.  The 
committee  should  be  free  to  study  all 
different  types  of  financing  proposals. 

Mr.    SPRINGER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 


move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
that  the  gentleman  showed  me  this 
amendment  and.  perhaps,  I  did  state  to 
the  gentleman  that  there  was  .some 
merit  in  his  thinking  on  this,  because  it 
does  represent  something  into  which  we 
ought  to  go.  But  I  would  hesitate  to  un- 
dertake to  establish  a  policy  and  to  de- 
termine what  share  of  these  costs  the 
various  interests  involved  should  pay. 
They  have  a  right  to  receive  what  is 
reasonable  and  to  pay  what  is  reasonable 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  matter  that  should  be 
gone  into  in  depth.  So.  I  think  that  the 
gentleman  is  assuming  in  the  second 
part  of  the  declaration  a  matter  into 
which  the  committee  has  not  as  yet 
gone. 

Therefore.  I  hope  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  would  come  before  our 
committee  next  year  and  bring  our  at- 
tention to  some  of  the.se  matters,  mat- 
ters which  are  similar  to  the  same  things 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
has  made  reference.  I  do  not  feel  that 
we  can  afford  to  establish  such  a  policy 
here  at  this  late  period  of  time  during 
debate. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Good  intentions. 
unfortunately,  are  evident  on  every  hand. 
Yet,  when  a  proposal  appears  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  we  make  a  deter- 
mination thereon,  you  know  what  is 
done.  However,  when  you  start  delay- 
ing— and  I  have  had  this  experience  over 
the  years — you  never  get  anywhere  be- 
cause of  the  veiT  philosophy  which  is 
involved  here.  There  is  Inherently  in- 
volved a  principle  that  the  stations 
should  contribute  to  the  cost  of  educa- 
tional television. 

And  then  they  say  "let  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  make  a 
study  to  determine  how  much  tliey  should 
contribute."  I  do  not  know  what  there 
is  to  going  into  any  study  in  depth  by 
the  Commission,  because  they  eventually 
will  go  into  this.  What  there  Is  against 
the  proposal  I  cannot  understand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  believe  this  amendment  should 
be  adopted.  I  believe  the  amendment  I 
offered  should  have  been  adopted.  They 
said  that  was  going  too  far.  All  Mr. 
F.^RBSTEiN  is  asking  is  to  give  us  ."  study, 
after  indicating  that  Congress  does  be- 
lieve that  a  licensee  fee  is  equitable  and 
desirable. 

I  will  tell  you  what:  I  have  been  up 
here  almost  19  years.  'When  I  came  up 
here.  I  first  went  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  find  out 
what  was  wrong  with  asking  radio  sta- 
tions and  television  stations  to  pay  a 
license  fee.  I  found  about  two  that  were 
in  favor  of  it.  and  the  rest  of  them  were 
against  it.  I  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerc:.  the 
chairman  and  on  down,  and  talked  to 
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the  members.  I  found  that  the  longer 
they  have  been  on  there,  the  more  op- 
posed they  are  to  doing  anything  to 
chancre  the  status  quo. 

I  am  telling  you  folks  something  is 
rotten  in  Denmark  because  television 
stations  and  radio  stations  should  be 
paying  a  fee,  but  you  are  never  going 
to  get  a  bill  out  of  this  Committee  on 
that,  you  are  going  to  have  to  vote  for 
it  on  this  floor.  If  you  vote  for  this  pro- 
posal that  Congress  says  that  this  is 
their  considered  policy,  then  you  can  at 
least  make  a  start.  That  is  all  we  are 
asking  now  to  declare:  that  we  believe 
these  people  should  pay  for  something. 
I  believe  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  penllcman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Did  the  gentleman 
ever  come  to  me  about  this  proposition? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  No;  I  have 
not  talked  to  you  recently. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Did  the  gentleman 
talk  to  Mr.  Mac.oon.^ld  on  this? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  have  not 
talked  to  him  recently. 

Mr.  STAGGERS,  Or  Mr.  Friedel. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Yes;  I  have 
talked  to  him, 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  Has  the  gentleman 
talked  to  Mr  Springer? 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Yes;  I  have 
talked  to  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr,  STAGGERS,  Mr,  Friedel  says  the 
gentleman  has  not  talked  to  him  about 

It. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  No;  the  gentleman  has 

not. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Sam,  you  are 
a  verv  forgetful  man. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Farbstein]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
di\islon  < demanded  by  Mr.  Farbstein) 
fnere  were— ayes  57,  noes  93. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  BroyhillI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr,  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  for 
the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  also  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power, 

There  are  just  two  or  three  questions 
I  would  want  to  ask  concerning  some  of 
the  language  in  the  bill  to  reinforce  some 
of  the  interpretation  I  have  of  the  bill. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  know  that 
I  have  expressed  concern  in  the  com- 
mittee over  actual  or  implied  powers  of 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation  to 
maintain  a  full-time  interconnection 
system  over  which  regularly  scheduled 
programs  could  be  transmitted. 

There  is  lang^uage  in  the  bill  as  well 
as  in  the  report,  which  deals  with  this 
situation.  As  I  interpret  this  language, 
if  any  interconnection  facilities  are 
provided  to  an  individual  educational 
broadcasting  station  then  some  non- 
profit agency  or  organization  would  have 


to  make  these  intercormection  arrange- 
ments. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  page  355,  section  <E».  This 
section  deals  with  the  authorized  activi- 
ties of  the  corporation. 

This  section  states  that  if  any  grants 
or  any  contracts  for  interconnection  pur- 
poses are  made,  they  must  be  made 
through  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies or  organizations. 

To  reinforce  this  interpretation.  I 
would  also  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  language  on  page  36.  subsec- 
tion 'hi  which  authorizes  free  or  re- 
duced rate  interconnection  service. 

This  section  dees  not  authorize  power 
to  the  Corporation  to  maintain  an  inter- 
connection service  at  reduced  rates. 
This  section  would  attempt  to  give  re- 
duced or  free  rates  to  "grantees  of.  or 
contractors  with  the  Corporation." 

I  would  also  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  report  on  page  19  which 
states  that  the  Corporation  will  not  have 
ownership  or  operative  authority  over 
interconnection  facilities.  As  I  read  all 
this  language,  this  reinforces  my  inter- 
pretation of  this  lant'uaee  and  as  I  see  it. 
tlie  Corporation  is  prohibited  from  con- 
tracting directly  with  the  A.T,  &  T.  or 
any  other  communications  common  car- 
riers for  a  leased  line  for  dissemination 
of  program  material. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  this 
interpretation? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts, 
I  would  agree,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  think  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  ol  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  for  de- 
bate has  been  limited. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  attempting  to  obtain  extra  time  for 
me. 

In  view  of  the  limitation  of  time  on  de- 
bate. I  regret  that  a  full  discussion  of 
these  questions  is  not  possible,  I  would 
call  attention  of  the  House  to  section 
396ig)ilj(B)  on  page  33  of  the  bill. 
This  language  authorizes  the  Corporation 
to  assist  in  the  cstablishmenL  and  de- 
velopment of  a  system  of  interconnection 
Also  the  section  following  'c),  accom- 
plishes the  same  purpose.  There  is  some 
doubt  by  Members  as  to  the  proper  inter- 
pretation of  these  sections  and  their  re- 
lation to  the  other  sections  mentioned. 
Another  question  which  arires  is  the  full 
meaning  of  section  396' g)  <2)  <Bi  on  page 
34,  Here  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
contract  fo:-  and  make  grants  for  the 
production  of  program  material.  This  to- 
gethe'-  with  language  on  page  36.  sec- 
tion 396 '  g  M  3 ) .  apparently  would  prohib- 
it the  Corporation  from— among  other 
things — owninrr  or  operating  program 
pioduction  facilities.  There  is  also  a  sec- 
tion in  the  commHtee  report  dealing  with 
th's  matter  on  page  19, 1  would  be  of  the 
opinion  that  this  combined  language  def- 
initely prohibits  the  Corpo'atlon  from 
maintaining  a  staff  of  producers,  com- 
mentators, announcers,  and  others  di- 


rectly associated  with  program  produc- 
tion. It  is  my  hope  and  dcnire  that  suffi- 
cient safeguards  have  been  built  iiito  this 
legislation,  but  it  is  my  feeling  that  only 
time  will  tell. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Watson], 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  take  this  time  to  express  my 
wholehearted  support  of  the  motion  to 
recommit  which  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  IMr.  DevineI  will 
offer  at  the  appropriate  time. 

As  I  understand  this  motion,  it  will  in- 
clude the  amendment  that  a  number  of 
us  tried  to  pass  in  deleting  title  II  or 
eliminating  the  so-called  broadcasting 
corporation  for  which  there  is  no  definite 
means  of  financing. 

The  only  information  we  have  is  that 
the  cost  will  probably  amount  one  day  to 
S270  million,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
taxpayers  are  going  to  have  to  pay  that. 
Second,  and  I  think  this  is  most  im- 
portant, many  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  lack  of  money  for  program- 
mg  at  the  local  level. 

Granted,  luider  title  I,  that  the  money 
only  goes  for  facilities  and  or  equipment, 
while  in  the  motion  to  recommit  there 
will  also  be  a  provision  to  give  $5  miUion 
or  add  $5  million  to  title  I  to  be  dis- 
tributed equally  to  all  of  the  local  ETV 
stations  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  this  act  to  be  used  specifically 
for  programing  purposes. 

If  you  genuinely  want  to  help  your 
stations  bmld  up  their  facihties  and  their 
equipment  and  programs,  you  will  sup- 
port this  motion  to  recommit. 

If  you  just  want  to  go  out  and  create 
in  the  blind  this  monster  of  a  public 
broadcasting  corporation  which  will  ulti- 
mately control  your  local  TV  and  be  in 
competition  with  your  local  TV  stations, 
then  you  will  oppose  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  WATSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Under  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  do  I  tmderstand  that 
provision  is  made  that  $5  million  made 
available  would  be  distributed  equally  to 
all  the  ETV  stations  now  on  the  line  for 
program  development  purposes? 

Mr.  WATSON.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct;  that  is.  those  in  existence 
ai  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  So  every  educa- 
tional TV  and  radio  station  in  the  coun- 
try will  get  some  money  for  programing 
under  this  motion  to  recommit? 

Mr.  WATSON.  There  is  no  qucFtlon 
about  it.  It  will  be  a  tremendous  help  to 
the  local  TV  stations. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr,  De- 
vine], 

Mr,  DEVINE,  Mr  Chairman.  I  Uke 
this  time  merely  to  explain  to  the  House 
what  the  motion  to  recommit  will  con- 
tain, the  one  that  I  expect  to  offer  at 
the  appropriate  time.  This  motion  to  re- 
commit would  strike  from  the  bill  title 
II.  This,  of  course,  was  the  subject  of 
an  amendment  that  failed  by  a  very  few- 
votes  earlier  this  afternoon. 
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In  addition,  the  motion  would  provide 
the  sum  of  $5  million  to  be  distributed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  programing  purposes 
only,  and  this  .sum  would  be  distributed 
to  thDse  educational  radio  stations  and 
television  stations  that  are  in  the  edu- 
cational field,  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  the  effective  date  of  the  bill  that  we 
are  acting  on  today.  It  is  just  that  simple. 

For  thise  of  you  who  feel  that  you 
have  an  economy  problem,  it  will  save 
you  $4  million  of  the  $9  million  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  as  now  con.stituted.  and 
yet  it  will  provide  money  for  all  exiting 
TV  and  radio  stations. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  As  I  understand, 
the  motion  to  recommit  will  provide  for 
those  stations  to  spend  that  money  any 
way  they  wish.  They  may  use  it  to  de- 
velop their  own  resources,  to  make  a 
program  or  to  buy  a  program  that  some- 
one else  has  developed. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  They  have  the  assurance 
that  they  will  get  some  money. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  they  could 
pool  it  if  they  wanted  to  in  one  State? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  n.ses. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  G.^LLAGHER,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  'HR.  6736  >  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  by  extending 
and  improving  the  provisions  thereof 
relating  to  grants  for  construction  of 
educational  television  broadcasting  facil- 
ities, by  authorizing  assistance  in  the 
constructon  of  noncommercial  educa- 
tional radio  broadcastinK  facilities,  by  es- 
tablishing a  nonprofit  corporation  to  as- 
.sist  In  establishing  Innovative  education- 
al programs,  to  facilitate  educational 
program  availability,  and  to  aid  the  op- 
eration of  educational  broadca.stlng  fa- 
ci'in"s:  and  to  authorize  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  instructional  television  and 
radio;  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  920,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  substitute 
amendment?  If  not.  the  question  is  on 
the  committee  substitute  amendment. 

Tlie  committee  substitute  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  am  in  its  present  form, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DrvTNE  moves  to  recommit  the  bill. 
H  R.  6736.  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  with  Instructions  to 
report  the  bill  back  forthwith  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  On  page  25,  after 
line  19.  Insert  the  following: 

"GRANTS    TO    EDUCATIONAL    BROADCASTINQ 
STATIONS 

"Sec.  107.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  $5,000,000  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
divide  equally  and  distribute  among  edu- 
cational broadcasting  stations  In  the  United 
States  which  are  In  existence  on  the  date 
of  en.H.ctment  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
.^c:  of  1967'\ 

Strllce  out  all  of  title  II. 

Redesignate  title  III  as  title  11  and  sec- 
tions 301,  302,  303,  and  304.  as  sections  201. 
202.  203,  and  204.  respectively. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  167,  nays  194,  not  voting  71, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  270] 
YEAS— 167 


Smith,  Calif. 
Smith,  N  Y. 
Smith,  Okla. 
Snyder 
Stanton 
Steit^er,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague,  Calif. 


Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson.  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Bates 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Buigham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Hoggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Bra.'ico 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Carey 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis.  Oa. 
Delaney 
Denney 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  La. 
Eilberg 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 


Abbltt 

Downing 

Lukens 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Abernethy 

Duncan 

McClure 

Farbstelii 

Adair 

Dwyer 

McCuUoch 

Fascell 

.Andrews.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McDade 

Flood 

Arends 

Erlenborn 

McDonald, 

Foley 

A5hbrook 

Eshleman 

Mich. 

Ford, 

Ashmore 

Fisher 

McEwen 

WUllam  D. 

Ay  res 

Flynt 

McMillan 

Frasor 

Battin 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

MacGregor 

Frledel 

Bell 

Prelinqhuysen 

Marsh 

Fulton,  Tenn 

Berry 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Martin 

FuQua 

Belts 

Gardner 

May 

Gallfinnakls 

Blester 

Gathlngs 

Mayne 

Gallagher 

Bolton 

Goodell 

MesklU 

Gettys 

Bow 

Goodllng 

Michel 

Gialmo 

Bray 

Gra'^s 

Miller,  Ohio 

Gibbons 

Brock 

Gubser 

Mlze 

Gilbert 

Brown,  Ohio 

Gude 

Nichols 

Gonzalez 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Gurney 

O'Konskl 

Gray 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Hagan 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Buchanan 

Haley 

Passman 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hall 

Poff 

Burleson 

Hammer- 

Pool 

Adams 

Burton.  Utah 

schmldt 

Price.  Tex. 

Asplnall 

Bush 

Hansen,  Idaho 

RalLsback 

Baring 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hardy 

Randall 

Belcher 

Cabell 

Harsha 

Reld,  m. 

Blackburn 

CahlU 

Harvey 

Relfel 

Brlnkley 

Carter 

Henderson 

Reinecke 

Broomfield 

Casey 

Hosmer 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Chamberlain 

Hull 

Rlegle 

Brown,  Mich. 

Clancy 

Hunt 

Rivers 

Button 

Clausen. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Roblson 

Cederberg 

DonH. 

Jonas 

Roth 

Celler 

Claw.son,  Del 

Jones,  Mo. 

Roudebush 

Conte 

Collier 

Jones,  N.C. 

Satterfleld 

Conyers 

Colmer 

King.  N.Y. 

Baylor 

Corbett 

Conable 

Kleppe 

Schadeberg 

Corman 

Cowger 

Kuykendall 

Scherle 

Cramer 

Curtis 

Kyi 

Schneebell 

Dawson 

Davis,  Wis. 

Laird 

Schwelker 

de  la  Garza 

Delleuback 

Landrum 

Schwengel 

Dent 

Dcvlne 

Langen 

Scott 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Lennon 

Selden 

DlnE^eU 

Dole 

Lipscomb 

Shrlver 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Lloyd 

Slkes 

Edmondson 

Teajvie,  Tex. 

Thomps-on,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

WatiOn 

Watts 

Wnalen 

Whalley 

NAYS— 194 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Halletk 

Halpern 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmcter 

Kazcn 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Klnt;.  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

Mctlory 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Ma.ss 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MalUiard 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
MiUer,  Calif. 
Mii.lsh 
Mink 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morrit,  N.  Mex 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Multer 
Murphy 
Myers 
Nate  her 
Nedzi 
Nix 
O  Har.i,  111 


111. 


White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wic!  nail 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Miss. 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Zion 


O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen 

O  NeiU.  Mass. 

Ottmger 

Paiman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Per:-:lna 

Pettis 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poaye 

Price.  111. 

Pryor 

Qule 

Rees 

Held.  NY. 

R.snick 

ReuiS 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onire 

Sandman 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tvmney 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vleorlto 

Walker 

Wlson.  Bob 

Wil.'on, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wynian 
Yates 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING 
Edwards,  Calif 
Fallon 
Felghan 
Flndley 
Flno 

Fountain 
Garmatz 
Hamilton 
Harrison 
Hays 
Hubert 
Herlong 
Holland 
Horton 
Hutchinson 
Klurzyn.ski 
Latta 
Leggett 
Long,  La. 
Mathla^.  Calif. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Mills 
Min.shall 
Moas 
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,  N.Y. 


Murphy, 

NeLsen 

Pollock 

Puclnski 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Rarlck 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Ruppe 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Stafford 

Taft 

Tenzer 

Udall 

Utt 

Waldie 

Watklns 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

WoltT 

Wyatt 

Young 
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So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Mills  for,  with  Mr.  Moss  against. 

Mr.  Willis  for,  with  Mr.  Kluczynski  against. 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Wolff  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Tenzer 
against. 

Mr.  Fountain  for,  with  Mr.  Felghan 
against. 

Mr.  Rarlck  for.  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Cederberg  for.  with  Mr.  Pollock  against. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  for,  with  Mr.  Latta  ag,unst. 

Mr.  Derwinski  for,  with  Mr.  Horton  against. 

Mr.  Blackburn  for,  with  Mr.  Button 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mi.  Mathlas 
of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Staf- 
ford. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  Micnigan. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr  Adams  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Pucmski  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Brlnkley  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr  Dingell  with  Mr.  Mmshall. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  H.irrlson. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr  Conyers. 

Mr.  Scheurer  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

Mr.  WYMAN  chanaed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  anu  imva. 

The  ye.is  and  nays  weic  uiaered. 

The   question  was  taB-cu;   and  there 
were— yeas     266,     nays     91,     answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  74,  as  follows: 
I  Roll  No.  271] 
YEAS — 266 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo, 

Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Pord.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Eraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallfianakls 
Gallagher 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 


.Adair 

Brooks 

Addabbo 

Brotzman 

Albert 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

.Anderson,  111. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Anderson, 

Burton,  Calif. 

Tenn. 

Burton,  Utah 

Andrews. 

Bush 

N.Dak. 

Bvrne.  Pa. 

Annunzlo 

CahUl 

Arends 

Carey 

Ashley 

Carter 

Ayres 

Clark 

Barrett 

Cleveland 

Bates 

Cohelan 

Bell 

Conable 

Bennett 

Culver 

Berry 

Cunningham 

Bevill 

Daddario 

Blester 

Daniels 

Blncham 

Davis,  Ga. 

Blanton 

Delaney 

Blatnlk 

Denney 

Boggs 

Dickinson 

Boland 

Dlggs 

Boiling 

Donohue 

Brademas 

Dorn 

Brasco 

Downing 

Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Csoodling 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Halleck 
Kalpern 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Hollfield 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Irwi  n 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
Kirwan 
Kleppe 
Kornesay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Laird 
Landrum 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 


ibbltt 
Abernethy 
Andrews,  Ala. 
.Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Battin 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 

Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson 
Bvrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Collier 
Colmer 
Curtis 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Devlne 
Dole 


McFall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Minlbh 
Mink 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murphy,  HI 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

OHara.  111. 

OHara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Foff 

Fool 

Price,  ni. 

Quie 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Roblson 

NAYS— 91 

Dowdy 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenborn 

Flynt 

Gardner 

Gathlngs 

Gross 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gurney 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harvey 

Henderson 

Hosmer 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

King.  N.Y. 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McMillan 

Marsh 

Michel 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 


Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Slkes 
Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

SuUlvan 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watts 

Whaleii 

Whalley 

Wldnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wright 

Wvdler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zablocki 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Reld.  ni. 

Reinecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roudebush 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Scott 

Smith.  Calif. 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Tuck 

Waggonner 

Watson 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Miss. 

Winn 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 


Adams 
Asplnall 


UUman 

NOT  VOTING- 

Belcher 
Baring 


Broomfield 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Button 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dingell 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Fallon 


Felghan 

Flndley 

Flno 

Fountain 

Garmatz 

Hamilton 

Harrison 

Hays 

Hebert 

Heilong 

Holland 

Horton 

Hutchinson 

Kluczynski 

Latta 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Mills 

Mlnshall 

Moss 

Multer 


Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

Pollock 

Puclnski 

PurceU 

QuUIen 

Rarlck 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Ruppe 

Shipley 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Taft  II 

Tenzer 

Udall 

Utt 

Watklns 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Young 


the  following 


Blackburn 
Brlnkley 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Moss  for.  with  Mr.  Ullman  against. 

Mr.  Multer  for,  with  Mr.  Mills  against. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Shipley  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
against. 

Mr   Dulskl  for,  with  Mr.  Fountain  against. 

Mr.  Leggett  for,  with  Mr.  Rarlck  against. 

Mr.  Wolff  for,  with  Mr.  Willis  against 

Mr.  Stafford  for,  with  Mr.  Blackburn 
against. 

Mr,  Horton  for,  with  Mr.  Derwinski  against. 

Mr.  Corbett  for,  with  Mr.  Hutchinson 
against. 

Mr.  Flno  for,  with  Mr.  Cederberg  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr   Cramer. 

Ml'.  Adams  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Conte. 

^L'•.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Belcher. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr  Har- 
rison. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mr.  Pindley, 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Puclnski  wnth  Mr.  Ccinyers. 

Mr.  Brlnkley  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Moss].  If  he  had  been  pres- 
ent he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  920,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  is  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  1160. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 
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Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Staggers  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  S.  1160  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
6736.  as  passed,  as  follows: 

•That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967". 

•TITtZ  I— CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILITIES 

•  extension    of    duration    or    construction 

GRANTS    FOR    EDUCATIONAL    BBOADCASTLNG 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  381  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  391)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  'There  are  also 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  such  section.  $10,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 
»12.500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  •15,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970.' 

"(b)  The  last  sentence  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'July  1,  1968'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'July  1,  1971". 

"MAXIMUM    ON    GRANTS    IN    ANT    STATE 

"Sic.  102.  Effective  with  respect  to  grants 
made  from  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  June  30,  1967,  subsection  (b) 
of  section  392  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  392(b))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  '(bi  The  total  of  the  grants  made  under 
this  part  from  the  appropriation  for  any 
fiscal  yesu-  for  the  construction  of  noncom- 
mercial educational  television  broadcasting 
facilities  and  noncommercial  educational 
radio  broadcasting  facilities  In  any  State 
may  not  exceed  SN  per  centum  of  such 
appropriation.' 

".NONCOMMERCIAL    EDUCATIONAL    RADIO 
BROADCASTING    FACILITIES 

"Sec  103  (a)  Section  390  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  390)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  'noncommercial'  be- 
fore 'educational'  and  by  Inserting  'or  radio' 
after   television'. 

■(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  392  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
392(a)  )  Is  amended  by — 

"(1)  Inserting  noncommercial'  before  'ed- 
ucational' and  by  inserting  'or  radio'  after 
television'  In  so  much  thereof  as  precedes 
paragraph  ( 1 ) : 

•■(2)  striking  out  clause  (B)  of  such  para- 
eraph  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '(B)  in 
the  case  of  a  project  for  television  facilities, 
the  State  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision agency  or.  in  the  case  of  a  project  for 
radio  facilities,  the  State  educational  radio 
agency,'; 

"(3)  Inserting  'il)  in  the  case  of  a  project 
for  television  facilities.'  after  '(D) '  and  'non- 
commercial' before  'educational'  In  para- 
graph il)iD)  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  ',  or 
nil  In  the  case  of  a  project  for  radio  facili- 
ties, a  nonprofit  foundation,  corporation,  or 
association  which  l.s  organized  primarily  to 
engage  In  or  encourage  noncommercial  edu- 
cational radio  broarica-stlUR  and  l.<!  eligible  to 
receive  a  license  from  the  Federal  Communl- 
c.itlons  Commission:  or  meets  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (1)  and  Is  also  organized  to 
engage  In  or  encourage  such  radio  broad- 
c;vstlng  and  Is  fUglble  for  such  a  license  for 
such  a  radio  -tiitlon'; 

"l4i  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  1 1  \  and  adding  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"'or  (E)  a  municipality  which  owns  and 
operates  a  broadcasting  facility  transmitting 
only  noncommercial  programs;' 

"(5)  striking  out  'television'  in  paragraphs 
(2),  (3).  and  (4)   of  such  subsection; 

"(6)  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph i3»,  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 


of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  •;  and',  and  inserting  after  paragraph 
(4)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"■(5)  that.  In  the  case  of  an  application 
with  respect  to  radio  broadcasting  facilities, 
there  has  been  comprehensive  planning  for 
educational  broadcasting  facilities  and  serv- 
ices In  the  area  the  applicant  proposes  to 
serve  and  the  applicant  has  participated  In 
such  planning,  and  the  applicant  will  make 
the  most  efficient  use  of  the  frequency  as- 
signment.' 

"(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(I)'  after  '(c)'  and 
'noncommercial'  before  'educational  tele- 
vision broadcasting  facilities',  and  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"'(2)  In  order  to  assure  proper  coordina- 
tion of  construction  of  noncommercial  ed- 
ucational radio  broadcasting  facilities  within 
each  State  which  has  established  a  State  ed- 
ucational radio  agency,  each  applicant  for 
a  grant  under  this  section  for  a  project  for 
construction  of  such  facilities  In  such  State, 
other  than  such  agency,  shall  notify  such 
agency  of  each  application  for  such  a  grant 
which  is  submitted  by  It  to  the  Secretary, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  advise  such  agency 
with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  each  such 
application.' 

"(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  'noncommercial'  be- 
fore •educational  television'  and  Inserting  'or 
noncommercial  educational  radio  broadcast- 
ing facilities,  as  the  case  may  be,'  after  'ed- 
ucational television  broadcasting  faclUUes" 
in  clauses  (2)   and  (3). 

"(e)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  radio'  after  'televi- 
sion' in  the  part  thereof  which  precedes  para- 
graph (1).  by  inserting  'noncommercial'  be- 
fore 'educational  television  purposes'  In 
paragraph  (2)  thereof,  and  by  Inserting  'or 
noncommercial  educational  radio  purposes, 
as  the  case  may  be'  after  'educational  tele- 
vision purpKjses'  in  such  paragraph  (2) . 

"(f)(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  394  of 
such  Act  (47  U.S.C.  394)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting 'or  educational  radio  broadcasting 
facilities'  after  'educational  television  broad- 
cistlng  faclUUes,'  and  by  Inserting  'or  radio 
broadcasting,  as  the  case  may  be"  after  'nec- 
es.>ary  for  television  broadcasting'. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'The  term  "State 
educational  television  agency"  means'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The  terms  "State 
educational  television  agency"  and  "State 
educational  radio  agency"  mean,  with  respect 
to  television  broadcasting  and  radio  broad- 
casting, respectively,',  and  by  striking  out 
'educational  television'  In  clauses  (A)  and 
(C)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'such  broad- 
casting". 

"(g)  Section  397  of  such  Act  (47  U.S.C.  397) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  'or  radio'  after  'tele- 
vision' In  clause  (2) . 

"federal  share  of  cost  construction 
"Sec,  104.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  392  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
3921  e)  )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(e)  Upon  appn-oving  any  application 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  any  proj- 
ect, the  Secretary  shall  make  a  grant  to  the 
applicant  in  the  amount  determined  by  him. 
but  not  exceeding  75  per  centum  cf  the 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
the  reasonable  and  necessary  cost  of  such 
project.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  such  amount 
from  the  sum  available  therefor,  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In  such 
Installments  consistent  with  construction 
progress,  as  he  may  determine." 

"INCLUSION    OP    territories 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
394  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and'  and  insert- 
ing a  comma  In  lieu  thereof,  and  by  Insert- 


ing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
'.  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam.  American  Sa- 
moa, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands'. 

"(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  inserting  'and,  In  the  case  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
means  the  High  Commissioner  thereof  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

"INCLUSION    OP    COSTS    OF    PLANNING 

"Sec.  106.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  394 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  'In  the  case  of  appara- 
tus the  acquisition  and  installation  of  which 
is  so  included,  such  term  also  Includes 
planning  therefor.' 

•TITLE  11— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NON- 
PROFIT EDUCATIONAL  BROADCASTING 
CORPORATION 

"Sec.  201.  Part  IV  of  title  III  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  Is  further  amended 
by- 

"(1)   Inserting 

"  'subpart    a — GRANTS    FOR    FACILITIES' 

Immediately  above  the  heading  of  section 
390; 

"(2)  striking  out  'part'  and  Inserting  In 
ileu  thereof  'subpart'  In  sections  390,  393, 
395.  and  396; 

"(3)  redesignating  section  397  as  section 
398,  and  redesignating  section  394  as  sec- 
tion 397  and  Inserting  It  before  such  section 
398,  and  inserting  Immediately  above  Its 
heading  the  following; 

"  'subpart   C GENERAL" 

"(4)  redesignating  section  396  as  section 
394  and  Inserting  it  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 393; 

"(5)  Inserting  after  'broadcasting'  the 
first  time  it  appears  In  clause  (2)  of  the 
section  of  such  part  IV  redesignated  herein 
as  section  398  ',  or  over  the  Corpioratlon  or 
any  of  its  grantees  or  contractors,  or  over 
the  charter  or  bylaws  of  the  Corporation.'. 

"(6)  Inserting  In  the  section  of  such  part 
IV  herein  redesignated  as  section  397  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"'(6)  The  term  "Corporation"  means  the 
Corporation  authorized  to  be  established  by 
subpmrt  B  of  this  part. 

"'(7)  The  term  "noncommercial  educa- 
tional broadcast  station"  means  a  television 
or  radio  broadcast  station,  which  (A)  imder 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  In  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1967,  is  eligible  to  be  licensed 
or  Is  licensed  by  the  Commission  as  a  non- 
commercial educational  radio  or  television 
broadcast  station  and  which  Is  owned  and 
operated  by  a  public  agency  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate foundation,  corporation,  or  association 
or  (B)  Is  owned  and  operated  by  a  munic- 
ipality and  which  transmits  only  noncom- 
mercial programs  for  educational   purposes. 

"'(8)  The  term  "Interconnection"  means 
the  use  of  microwave  equipment,  boosters, 
translators,  repeaters,  airborne  systems, 
communication  space  satellites,  or  other 
apparatus  or  equipment  for  the  transmis- 
sion and  distribution  of  television  or  radio 
programs  to  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision or  radio  broadcast  stations. 

"'(9)  The  term  "educational  television  or 
radio  programs"  means  programs  which  are 
primarily  designed  for  educational  or  cul- 
tural purposes  and  not  primarily  for  amuse- 
ment or  entertainment  purposes.' 

"(7)  striking  out  the  heading  of  such 
pnrt  IV  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  'Past  IV— Grants  for  Noncommercial  Edu- 
cational Broadcasting  Facilities;  Corpo- 
RA-noN  FOR  Public  Broadcasting' 

"(8)  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  sec- 
tion herein  redesignated  as  section  398  the 
following: 
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•'  'editorializing    and    support    of    political 
candidates  prohibited 

"  'Sec  399.  No  noncommercial  educational 
broadcast;ag  stjttion  may  engage  in  editorial- 
izing or  may  support  or  oppose  any  candi- 
date for  political  office.' 

•'(9)  inserting  after  section  395  the  fol- 
lowing new  subpart: 

"  "SL'^BPART  B corporation  FOR  PUBLIC 

BROADCASTING 

"  'Congressional  Declaration  of  Policy 

"'Sec.  396.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares — 

"■(1)  that  it  Is  In  the  public  interest  to 
encourage  the  growth  and  development  of 
noncommercial  eciucatio-ial  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting.  Including  the  use  of 
such  media  for  instructional  purposes; 

"'(2)  that  expansion  and  development  of 
noncommercial  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting  and  of  diversity  of  Its 
programing  depend  on  freedom,  imagina- 
tion, and  initiative  on  both  the  local  and 
national  levels; 

•••(3)  that  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
port of  noncommercial  educational  radio  and 
television  broadcasting,  while  matters  of  im- 
portance for  private  and  local  development, 
are  also  of  appropriate  and  important  con- 
cern to  the  Federal  Government; 

'■'(4)  that  It  furthers  the  general  welfare 
to  encourage  noncommercial  educational  ra- 
dio and  television  broadcast  programing 
which  Will  be  responsive  to  the  interests  of 
people  botn  in  particular  localities  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  which 
Will  coi.stltute  an  expression  of  diversity  and 
excellence; 

"■(5)  that  it  is  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  complement, 
assist,  and  support  a  national  policy  that  will 
most  effectively  make  noncommercial  educa- 
tional radio  and  television  service  available 
to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
'"(6)  that  a  private  corporation  should  be 
created  to  facilitate  the  development  of  edu- 
cational radio  and  television  broadcasting 
and  to  afford  maximum  protection  to  such 
broadcasting  from  extraneous  Interference 
and  control. 

"  'Corporation  Established 

"■(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  established 
a  nonprofit  corporation.  :o  be  known  as  the 
"Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting",  which 
will  not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Government.  The  Corporation 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, and.  to  the  extent  consistent  with  this 
section,  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit 
Corporation  Act. 

••  "Board  of  Directors 

"'(c)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a 
Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Board  ") .  consisting  of 
fifteen  members  appclnted  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Not  more  than  eight  members  of  the 
board  may  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party. 

"  '(2)  The  members  of  the  Board  (A)  shall 
be  selected  :rcm  among  citizens  of  the  United 
States  I  not  regular  fuU-time  employees  of 
the  United  States)  who  are  eminent  in  such 
fields  as  education,  cultural  and  civic  affairs, 
or  the  arts,  including  radiO  and  television: 
(  B)  shall  be  selected  so  as  to  provide  as  nearly 
as  practicable  a  broad  representation  of  var- 
ious regions  of  the  country,  various  profes- 
sions and  occupations,  and  various  kinds  of 
talent  and  experience  appropriate  to  the 
functions  and  respon.=ibilities  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

"  '(3)  The  members  of  the  initial  Board  of 
Directors  shall  serve  as  incorporators  and 
shall  take  whatever  actions  are  necessary  to 
establish  the  Corporation  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

"  "(4i  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  six  years;  except  that  (A) 
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any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term;  and  (B)  the  terms  of  office  of  members 
first  taking  office  shall  begin  on  the  date  of 
Incorporation  and  shall  expire,  as  designated 
at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  five  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  five  at  tlie  end  of  four  years, 
and  five  at  the  end  of  six  years.  No  member 
shall  be  eligible  to  serve  In  excess  of  two 
consecuti\e  terms  of  six  years  each.  Not- 
withstanding the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  a  member  whose  term  has  expired 
may  serve  until  his  successor  has  qualified. 

■•■(5)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  not 
affect  Its  piower,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointments 
were  made. 

"  'Election  of  Chairman;   Compensation 

"'(d)(1)  The  President  shall  designate  one 
of  the  members  first  appointed  to  the  Board 
as  Chairman;  thereafter  the  members  of  the 
Board  shall  annually  elect  one  of  their  num- 
ber as  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  Board 
shall  also  elect  one  or  more  of  them  as  a  Vice 
Chairman    or   Vice    Chairmen. 

"  '(2)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not, 
by  re;ison  of  such  membership,  be  deemed  to 
be  employees  of  the  United  States.  They 
shall,  while  attending  meetings  of  the  Board 
or  while  engaged  in  duties  related  to  such 
meetings  or  in  other  activities  of  the  Board 
pursuant  to  this  subpart  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
day  Including  travel  time,  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  equal 
to  that  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703)  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intei-mittently. 

"  "Officers   and   Employees 

"■(e)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a 
President,  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be 
named  and  appointed  by  the  Board  for  terms 
and  at  rates  of  co.nipensatlon  fixed  by  the 
Board.  No  Individual  other  than  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  may  be  an  officer  of  the 
Corporation.  No  officer  of  the  Corp>oratlon, 
other  than  the  Chairman  and  any  Vice  Chair- 
man, may  receive  any  salary  or  other  com- 
pensation from  any  source  other  than  the 
Corporation  during  the  period  of  his  em- 
ployment by  the  Corporation.  All  officers 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

"•(2)  Except  as  provided  In  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (c)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, no  political  test  or  qualification  shall 
be  used  in  selecting,  appointing,  promoting, 
or  taking  other  personnel  actions  with  re- 
spect to  officers,  agents,  and  employees  of  the 
Corporation. 

'•  Nonprofit  and  Nonpolltlcal  Nature  of  the 
Corporation 

"'(f)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to  de- 
clare or  p>ay  any  "dividends. 

"'(2)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets  of 
the  Corporation  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit 
of  any  director,  officer,  employes,  or  any 
other  Individual  except  as  salary  or  reason- 
able compensation  for  services. 

"  '  ( 3 )   The  Corporation  may  not  contribute 
to  or  otherwise  support  any  political  party 
or   candidate   for   elective   public   office. 
"  'Purposes  and  Activities  of  the  Corporation 

"  "(g)  (1)  In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives 
and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part, as  set  out  In  subsection  (a),  the  Cor- 
poration Is  authorized  to — 

•"(A)  facilitate  the  full  development  of 
educational  broadcasting  In  which  programs 
of  high  quality,  obtained  from  diverse 
sources,  will  be  made  available  to  noncom- 
mercial educational  television  or  radio 
broadcast  stations,  with  strict  adherence  to 
objectivity  and  balance  in  all  programs  of 
a  controversial  nature; 


"•(B)  assist  in  the  establishment  and 
development  of  a  system  of  interconnection 
to  be  used  for  the  distribution  of  educa- 
tional television  or  radio  programs  so  that 
all  lioiicoimneiclal  educational  television  or 
radio  broadcast  stations  that  wish  to  may 
broadcast  the  programs  at  times  chosen  by 
the  stations; 

"  '(C)  assist  in  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  one  or  more  systems  of  non- 
commercial educational  television  or  radio 
broadcast  stations  throughout  the  United 
States; 

"■(D)  carry  out  Its  purposes  and  func- 
tions and  engage  in  Its  activities  in  ways  that 
will  most  effectively  assure  the  maximum 
freedom  of  the  noncommercial  educational 
television  or  radio  broadcast  systems  and 
local  stations  from  interference  with  or  con- 
trol of  progi-am  content  or  other  activities. 

"'(2)  Included  in  the  activities  of  the 
Corporation  authorized  for  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  are,  among  others  not  specifi- 
cally named — 

"'(A)  to  obtain  grants  from  and  to  make 
contracts  with  individual  and  with  private. 
State,  and  Federal  agencies,  organizations, 
and  institutions; 

"■(B)  to  contract  with  or  make  grants 
to  program  production  entitles,  individuals, 
and  selected  noncommercial  educational 
broadcast  stations  for  the  production  of,  and 
otherwise  to  procure,  educational  television 
or  radio  programs  for  national  or  regional 
distribution  to  noncommercial  educational 
broadcast  stations; 

■■■(C)  to  make  payments  to  existing  and 
new  noncommercial  educational  broadcast 
stations  to  aid  In  financing  local  educa- 
tional television  or  radio  programing  costs 
of  such  stations,  particularly  innovative  ap- 
proaches thereto,  and  other  costs  of  opera- 
tion of  such  stations: 

■'(D)  to  establish  and  maintain  a  library 
and  archives  of  noncommercial  educational 
television  or  radio  programs  and  related  ma- 
terials and  develop  public  awareness  of  and 
disseminate  Information  about  noncommer- 
cial educational  television  or  radio  broad- 
casting by  various  means.  Including  the  pub- 
lication of  a  Journal; 

"(E)  to  arrange,  by  grant  or  contract  with 
appropriate  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies, organizations,  or  Institutions,  for  inter- 
connection facilities  suitable  for  distribution 
and  transmission  of  educational  television  or 
radio  programs  to  noncommercial  educa- 
tional broadcast  stations; 

■■iF)  to  hire  or  accept  the  voluntary  serv- 
ices of  consultants,  experts,  advisory  boards, 
and  pnnels  to  aid  the  Corporation  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section; 

■'(G)  to  encourage  the  creation  of  new 
noncommercial  educational  broadcast  sta- 
tions in  order  to  enhance  such  service  on  a 
local.  State,  regional,  and  national  basl."!: 

"(H)  conduct  (directly  or  through  grants 
or  contracts)  research,  demonstrations,  or 
training  In  matters  related  to  noncommercial 
educational  television  or  radio  broadcasting. 

"(3)  To  carry  out  the  foregoing  purposes 
and  engage  in  the  foregoing  activities,  the 
Corporation  shall  have  the  usual  powers  con- 
ferred upon  a  nonprofit  corporation  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation 
Act,  except  that  the  Corporation  may  not 
own  or  operate  any  television  or  radio  broad- 
cast station,  system,  or  network,  or  intercon- 
nection or  program  production  facility. 

■■  ■Authorization  for  Free  or  Reduced  Rate 

Interconnection  Service 
'■  '(h)  Nothing  In  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  as  amended,  or  in  any  other  provision 
of  law  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  United 
States  communications  common  carriers  from 
rendering  free  or  reduced  rate  communica- 
tions Interconnection  services  to  grantees  of 
or  contractors  with  the  Corporation  and  local 
noncommercial  educational  television  or 
radio  broadcast  stations,  subject  to  such  rules 
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and  regulatloiu  as  the  Federal  Communlca- 
r.inns  Commlaelon  coay  prescribe. 

■■  "Report  to  Congress 

"  •(!)  The  Corporation  shall  submit  an  an- 
nual report  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30  to  the  I*resldent  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  on  or  before  the  3l8t  day  of 
December  of  each  year.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report  of 
the  Corporation's  operations,  activities,  fi- 
nancial condition,  and  accomplishments  un- 
der this  section  and  may  include  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Corporation  deems  appro- 
priate. 

"  'Right   To   Repeal.   Alter,   or  Amend 

••■(J)  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend 
this  section  at  any  time  is  expressly  reserved. 

"  "Financing 

'•"(k)(l)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  expenses  of  the  Corporation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  the 
sum  of  $9,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

•■■(2)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  no  grant  or  contract 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  provide  for 
payment  from  the  appropriation  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1968.  for  any  one 
project  or  to  any  one  station  of  more  than 
$250,000. 

"  'Records  and  Audit 

""(1)U)(A)  The  accounts  of  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  audited  annually  In  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  auditing  stand- 
ards by  Independent  certified  public  ac- 
countants or  Independent  licensed  public 
accountants  certified  or  licensed  by  a  regula- 
tory authority  of  a  State  or  other  political 
subdivision  of  the  United  States.  The  audits 
shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or  places 
where  the  accounts  of  the  Corporation  are 
normally  kept.  All  books,  accounts,  finan- 
cial records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other  pa- 
pers, things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  in 
use  by  the  Corporation  and  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  audits  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  person  or  persons  conducting  the 
audits;  and  full  facilities  for  verifying  trans- 
actions with  the  balances  or  securities  held 
by  depositories,  fiscal  agents  and  custodians 
shall  be  afforded  to  such  person  or  persons. 

■"'(B)  The  report  of  each  such  Independ- 
ent audit  shall  be  Included  In  the  annual 
report  required  by  subsection  (I)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  audit  report  shall  set  forth  the 
scope  of  the  audit  and  Include  such  state- 
ments as  are  necessary  to  present  fairly  the 
Corporation's  asset*  and  liabilities,  surplus 
or  deficit,  with  an  analysis  of  the  changes 
therein  during  the  year,  supplemented  In 
reasonable  detail  by  a  statement  of  the 
Corporation's  Income  and  expenses  during 
the  year,  and  a  statement  of  the  sources  and 
application  of  funds,  together  with  the  In- 
dependent auditor's  opinion  of  those  state- 
ments. 

"'(3)  (A)  The  financial  transactions  of  the 
Corporation  for  any  fiscal  year  during  which 
Federal  funds  are  available  to  finance  any 
pwrtlon  of  Its  operation  shall  be  subject  to 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  In 
accordance  with  the  principles  and  proce- 
dures applicable  to  commercial  corporate 
transactions  and  under  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  The  au- 
dit shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or  places 
where  accounts  of  the  Corporation  are  nor- 
mally kept.  The  representative  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  have  access 
to  all  boolts.  accounts,  records,  reports,  files. 
and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  be- 
longing to  or  In  use  by  the  Corporation  per- 
taining to  Its  financial  transactions  and  nec- 
essary to  facilitate  the  audit,  and  they  shall 
be  afforded  full  facilities  for  verifying  trans- 
actions with  the  balances  or  securities  held 
by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  custodians 
All   such   books,   accounts,   records,   reports. 


flies,  papers  and  property  of  the  Corporation 
shall  remain  in  possession  and  custody  of  the 
Corp)oratlon. 

"  'iB)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress.  The  report  to  the  Congress  shall 
contain  such  comments  and  information  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  Inform  Congress  of  the  financial  op- 
erations and  condition  of  the  Corporation, 
together  with  such  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto  as  he  may  deem  advisable. 
The  report  shall  also  show  specifically  any 
program,  expenditure,  or  other  financial 
transaction  or  undertaking  observed  In  the 
course  of  the  audit,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Comptroller  General,  has  been  carried 
on  or  made  without  authority  of  law.  A 
copy  of  each  report  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
President,  to  the  Secretary,  and  to  the  Cor- 
poration at  the  time  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

"'(3)  (A)  E^ch  recipient  of  assistance  by 
grant  or  contract,  other  than  a  fixed  price 
contract  awarded  pursuant  to  competitive 
bidding  procedures,  under  this  section  shall 
keep  such  records  as  may  be  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  the 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect or  undertaking  In  connection  with  which 
such  assistance  is  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as 
win  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

■  '(B)  The  Corporation  or  any  of  Its  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  ac- 
cess for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent 
to  assistance  received  under  this  section. 
The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives shall  also  have  access  thereto  for 
such  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year  for  which 
Federal  funds  are  available  to  the  Corpora- 
tion.' 

■TrrLE  III— STUDY  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  TELEVISION 
BROADCASTING 

"STtTDT    AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct, directly  or  by  contract,  and  in  con- 
sultation with  other  Interested  Federal  agen- 
cies, a  study  of  Instructional  television,  in- 
cluding its  relationship  to  educational  tele- 
vision broadcasting  and  such  other  aspects 
thereof  as  may  assist  In  determining 
whether  Federal  aid  should  be  provided 
therefor  and  the  form  that  aid  shoiild  take, 
and  which  may  aid  communities.  Institu- 
tions, or  agencies  In  determining  whether 
and  to  what  extent  such  activities  should 
be  used. 

"CONTENT     or     STtTDT 

"Sec.  302.  Such  study  shall  be  compre- 
hensive in  nature  and  shall  cover  particu- 
larly such  Items  as: 

"(1)  the  quality  and  content  of  existing 
programs  and  how  they  can  be  Improved: 

"(2)  the  financial  factors  involved  In  use 
of  Instructional  television  In  educational  In- 
stitutions; 

"(3  I  the  relative  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages of  using  instructional  television  as  com- 
pared with  other  media; 

"i4i  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
closed-circuit  television; 

"  ( 5 )  the  relationship  between  Instructional 
and  educational  television:  and 

"(6 1  new  technology  not  now  available.  In- 
cluding flexible  teacher-controlled  schedul- 
ing of  programs  based  on  videotapes,  discs, 
films,   and   other   materials  or   devices. 

"DTTBATION     OF     STtTDY 

"Sec.  303.  The  study  authorized  by  this 
title  shall  be  submitted  to  the  I>resldent  for 


transmittal   to   the    Congress   on   or   before 
January  1,  1969. 

"APPBOPBIATION 

"Sec.  304.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  study  authorized  by  this 
title  such  sums,  not  exceeding  $500,000,  as 
may  be  necessary." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pased,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  by  extending  and  improving 
the  provisions  thereof  relating  to  grants 
for  construction  of  educational  television 
broadcasting  facilities,  by  authorizing 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  non- 
commercial educational  radio  broadcast- 
ing facilities,  by  establishing  a  nonprofit 
corporation  to  assist  in  establishing  in- 
novative educational  programs,  to  facili- 
tate educational  program  availability, 
and  to  aid  the  operation  of  educational 
broadcasting  facilities;  and  to  authorize 
a  comprehensive  study  of  instructional 
television;  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  6736)  was 
Laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  6736  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  472.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  purchase  certain  land 
from  Texas  Southmost  College,  Brownsville, 
Tex. 

The  message  also  anounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  biU  (H.R. 
9547)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act 
to  authorize  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
for  other  purposes." 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
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1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  House 
of  Representatives  owes  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  IMr.  Staggers),  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Springer  1.  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  and  to  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreigii 
Commerce.  They  have  brought  to  a 
legislative  conclusion  the  consideration 
of  three  very  important  bills  within  the 
period  of  three  successive  days.  I  am 
coiifident  that  the  entire  membership  of 
the  House  is  grateful  for  the  splendid  ef- 
fort which  all  of  the  members  of  this 
great  committee  have  put  forth  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
time  to  add  my  commendations  to  those 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  to 
these  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  had  such  a  terribly  tough  week,  and 
I  commend  them  all  for  it. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENT)S.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  in  order  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert]  if  the 
gentleman  would  kindly  advise  us  as  to 
the  legislative  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican whip,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Arends],  the  program  for  next 
week  is  as  follows : 

Monday  is  District  Day,  and  there  are 
three  bills,  as  follows: 

H.R.  13042.  to  provide  for  election  of 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  8715.  to  limit  the  amount  of  al- 
coholic beverages  which  may  be  brought 
into  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  13025,  to  permit  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  to  make  rules  and  reg- 
ulations under  the  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  there  will  be  considered: 

H.R.  12120,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 


Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1967.  un- 
der an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate. 

H.R.  11284.  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1967,  under  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  debate. 

A  joint  resolution,  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1968.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  advise  the  Members  that 
this  resolution  will  be  the  first  legisla- 
tive matter  to  be  considered  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

H.R.  10673.  amendment  of  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,  under  an  open  rule  u1th 
1  hour  of  debate. 

And  H.R.  478.  establishing  procedures 
to  relieve  industries  and  workers  injured 
by  imports  from  low -wage  areas,  under 
an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  announce- 
ment is  made  subject  to  the  usual  reser- 
vation that  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  that  any 
further  program  may  be  announced 
later. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT    TO   MONDAY,    SEP- 
TEMBER 25,   1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  we  have  been  in  ses- 
sion here  today  for  approximately  7 
hours.  The  majority  leader  has  informed 
us  that  he  wishes  to  go  over,  and  that 
we  will  have  no  business  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  this  to  the 
leadership  of  this  House:  It  looks  very 
much  to  me — and  I  believe  to  the  other 
people  in  Congress — that  we  are  going 
to  be  in  continuous  session  this  year. 

I  believe  that  it  is  an  imposition  on  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  who  stay  here 
day  after  day  to  participate  in  the  de- 
liberations of  this  Congre.ss,  and  yet  we 
only  operate  it  approximately  3  days  a 
week. 

I  believe  the  Congress,  consisting  of 
435  Members,  should  have  more  consid- 
eration for  the  men  who  cannot  go  home 
and  practice  law  and  other  things  for 
Friday  and  Monday.  I  believe  this  Con- 
gress should  stay  in  session  for  5  days  a 
week,  and  take  care  of  the  business  of 
this  Congress  and  then  go  home. 

I  am  going  to  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker: 
I  believe  many  of  us  in  this  Congress — 
and  I  realize  one  can  criticize  the  lead- 
ership sometimes,  maybe,  and  not  know 
just  what  is  involved — but  I  believe  many 
of  us  are  getting  a  little  "teed  off"  you 
might  say,  at  these  short  sessions  In  the 
week,  so  to  speak,  and  yet  stay  here  hour 
after  hour  when  many  of  us  have  other 
commitments  we  would  like  to  meet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  say.  I  realize  that 
one  can  criticize  the  leadership.  I  know 
they  have  their  problems,  but  we  also 
have  problems.  I  believe  that  unless  this 
system  of  running  this  Congress  Is 
changed  we  are  going  to  find  it  difficult 
to  do  any  business  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  I  am  sure  we  all  know  that  that  can 
slow  down  the  progress  of  this  Congress. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew 
my  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
Rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BENEFITS  FOR  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICERS  NOT  EMPLOYED  BY 
THE  UNITED  STATES  WHO  ARE 
KILLED  OR  INJURED  APPREHEND- 
ING VIOLATORS  OF  FEDERAL 
LAW 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  iH.R.  11816)  to 
provide  certain  benefits  for  law  enforce- 
ment officers  not  employed  by  the  United 
States  who  are  killed  or  injured  while 
apprehending  violators  of  Federal  law, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guish gentleman  from  South  Carolina  If 
the  amendments  or  the  changes  made 
in  the  other  body  so  far  as  he  is  advised 
are  germane  under  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Yes;  I  believe  they 
are. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
AsHMORE,  Hcngate.  Tenzer,  Eilberg, 
Smith  of  New  York,  Meskill,  and  Sand- 
man. 


SCHEDULING    OF    LEGISLATIVE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state- 
ment made  by  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida.  I  think  de- 
serves some  comment 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  had  busi- 
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uess  every  Monday  and  have  had  roll- 
calls.  I  believe,  on  every  Monday  lor  the 
past  month  or  at  least  on  most  Mondays. 

Second,  we  only  quit  when  we  finish 
our  business,  and  we  do  work  all  the  time 
trying  to  get  the  legislative  business 
from  the  committees  of  the  House  and 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  order  to 
have  a  full  week  of  business.  Wc  are  con- 
cluding tonight  and  adjourning  over 
only  because  we  have  finished  the  weeks 
business. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Are  you  not  leaving  one 
bill  go  over  which  was  on  the  notice  for 
this  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act  bill  was  put  over  at  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Pur- 
cell]  who  would  manage  the  bill  on  the 
floor  but  he  could  not  be  in  Washington 
today  and  he  personally  asked  that  the 
bill  t)e  put  over. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  just  want  to  say  this  to 
my  majority  leader,  as  I  stated.  I  realize 
you  have  problem.s.  but  I  think  you  ought 
to  take  into  consideration  and  I  think 
the  leadership  of  this  House  should  take 
into  consideration  that  individually  as 
Members  of  Congress,  we  have  prob- 
lems, too 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  leadership  tries,  of 
course,  to  take  that  Into  consideration. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Yet,  we  go  on  here  for 
hours  and  hours  and  continue  here  until 
3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  sometimes 
to  finish  a  bill  and,  yet.  the  next  day 
we  have  nothing.  How  can  we  make  our 
plans:' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  a  ver:,-  rare  oc- 
currence May  I  advise  the  gentleman 
that  only  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  we 
adjourned  over  without  finishing  a  bill 
which  many  Members  wanted  us  to  fin- 
ish la  order  that  Members  could  get 
away  at  a  reasonable  hour. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  think  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  may  I  suggest  this  to 
the  leadership  of  this  Congress,  we  have 
people  who  are  testifying  before  com- 
mittees and  time  after  time  this  year  I 
have  had  people  from  as  far  away  as 
California  to  come  here  to  testify  before 
a  subcommittee  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair  and  I  suddenly  wake  up  to  find 
that  you  are  meeting  at  11  o'clock  and 
these  people  who  cannot  put  out  the  ex- 
penditures that  are  necessary  in  view 
of  such  circumstances  are  held  over  to 
another  day  and.  of  course,  they  must 
stay  here  m  order  to  testify. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  have  met  early  verj- 
few  times  this  year,  as  few  times  as  in 
any  year  which  I  have  served  in  the 
Congress,  and  there  were  special  cir- 
cunistances  in  each  case  for  meeting 
early.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
all  of  these  things  were  done  after  ad- 
vising with  the  minority  leader  and  the 
minority  members  of  committees  having 
legislation  on  the  floor  and  such  ar- 
rangement.-; were  made  because  of  spe- 
cial circumstances  which  happened  to 
exist  at  that  particular  time. 


Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  suggest  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  he  only  has  about  19 
chairmen  of  standing  committees  of  the 
Congress,  and  it  seems  to  me  there  would 
be  enough  communication  between  the 
leadership  of  this  House  and  the  chair- 
men of  the  standing  committees  so  that 
we  would  be  put  on  notice  at  least  a  day 
ahead  that  you  are  going  to  have  to  come 
in  early. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  is  com- 
plaining about  early  meetings,  he  is  com- 
plaining about  a  very  minor  matter. 
During  this  session  of  the  Congress  that 
has  happened  very  few  times,  very  few 
times. 

Mr.  HALEY.  If  you  had  reservations 
to  fly  back  to  California  and  did  not 
have  too  much  money,  it  would  not  be 
a  very  minor  matter  to  you.  and  to  some 
of  my  people. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  only  very  few  times 
that  that  has  been  the  case,  and  It  has 
been  done  less  I  think  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress  than  in  any  Congress  in 
which  I  have  served. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  want  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  and  all  of  the  re- 
marks, including  the  realization  of  the 
problems  of  the  leadership.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, the  distinguished  majority  leader 
cites  last  Tuesday  night — that  was  the 
night  when  a  division  was  called  for  by 
more  than  three  people  who  were  on 
their  feet  at  the  time  the  committee  rose 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  committee 
should  rise. 

Is  it  the  function  of  the  leadership  to 
preempt  the  prerogatives  of  the  indi- 
viduals, the  elected  Representatives  on 
the  floor,  or  could  we  have  put  it  to  a 
vote  to  determine  whether  we  would  con- 
tinue to  work  that  night,  that  is.  until  the 
bill  was  completed  in  order  to  complete 
the  rest  of  the  program  on  that  day  or 
to  go  to  some  party  downtown? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  procedure  is  always 
in  the  hands  of  the  majority  and  is  in 
control  of  the  committee  of  the  House. 
The  leadership  does  not  preempt  any- 
one's authority.  The  authority  is  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  night  a  division  was 
denied  peremptorily.  I  might  add. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  had  no  idea  that  a 
division  was  denied.  A  Member  always 
has  the  right  to  a  division. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


DO    NOT    TAX    PEOPLE    FOR    CAM- 
PAIGN PTINDS 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  SPK^KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Korida? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
possibility  that  the  American  people  may 
be  called  on  for  yet  another  tax  bur- 


den— paving  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  for  election  campaigns  for  the 
Presidency  and  the  Senate. 

As  the  measure  has  been  reported  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  tax 
moneys  would  uo  to  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  presidential  candidates 
along  with  funds  for  the  nominees  of 
these  parties  in  the  Senate  races. 

Committee  members  are  said  to  have 
related  that  it  was  up  to  the  House  to 
write  its  "own  ticket." 

If  this  measure  should  be  passed  by 
the  Senate,  I  hope  the  House  will  not 
write  itself  a  "ticket "  but  will  defeat  the 
entire  plan. 

I  am  very  much  opposed  to  taxing  an 
American  citizen  and  giving  his  money 
to  a  candidate  that  he  might  oppose. 
Why  should  some  Democrat  have  even 
a  quart;er  of  his  money  go  to  the  Repub- 
lican nominee?  Why  should  a  quarter  of 
the  tax  money  of  a  Republican  go  to  the 
Democratic  nominee? 

I  submit  that  there  are  a  great  many 
citizens  who  favor  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
parties.  You  will  remember  the  election 
of  1948  when  Harry  S.  Truman,  Thomas 
E.  Dewey,  Strom  Thurmond  and  Henry 
Wallace  headed  honest  efforts  to  win  the 
Presidency. 

It  matters  not  whether  I  agree  with 
their  philosophy.  What  matters  is  that 
they  had  this  opportunity. 

I  submit  that  there  is  much  wrong 
with  the  present  system  of  financing 
campaigns.  This  proposal,  however,  is  not 
the  solution. 

I  support  a  plan  whereby  a  taxpayer 
could  make  a  contribution  to  the  candi- 
date of  his  or  her  choice  and  receive  a 
tax  credit.  This  phUosophy  is  expressed 
in  a  minor  way  in  the  bill  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate. 

I  would  ask  those  who  must  vote  on 
this  proposal  just  where  is  the  fairness 
in  piling  higher  taxes  on  any  citizens,  no 
matter  how  small  or  large  the  amount, 
and  then  giving  that  money  to  a  candi- 
date that  the  taxpayer  is  working  to  de- 
feat? 

This  just  is  not  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion. This  is  not  fair. 

This  Nation  is  faced  with  a  $29  bil- 
lion deficit  this  year.  We  have  been  asked 
for  higher  taxes. 

At  the  same  time  we  see  a  proposal 
going  to  the  Senate  which  would  cost 
more  than  SlOO  million  in  the  1968  cam- 
paign. I  submit  further  that  we  would 
merely  be  opening  the  door. 

Fairminded  Democrats.  Republicans 
and  independents  should  see  the  unfair- 
ness of  this  legislation. 

It  means  higher  taxes,  but  that  is  not 
the  point.  The  point  is  that  it  is  unfair 
and  against  the  basic  concepts  of  our 
system  of  government  to  take  tax  dollars 
away  from  any  citizen  and  give  them  to  a 
political  candidate  that  he  or  she  may 
oppose. 

It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  America 
should  that  ever  happen.  I  trust  that  It 
will  never  occur. 


September  21,  1967 
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COMMITTING  CRIME  TO  OBTAIN 
DISHONORABLE  DISCHARGE 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
form  of  brainwashing  going  on  in  this 
country  today  that  is  far  more  serious 
and  distressing  than  that  allegedly  ad- 
ministered in  Saigon  to  Michigan's  Gov- 
ernor George  Romney. 

It  is  well  plaimed,  systematic,  and  ef- 
fective and,  I  firmly  believe,  Communist- 
inspired. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  growing  trend 
among  our  more  impressionable  young 
men  in  service  to  commit  a  crime,  if  nec- 
essar>-,  in  order  to  obtain  a  dishonorable 
discharge. 

Heartsick  parents  in  increasing  num- 
bers are  writing  to  this  office  asking  both 
for  help  in  preventing  such  tragedies  or 
in  rectifying  damage  already  done. 

This  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  antiwar 
actions  that  began  with  campus  demon- 
strations, draft-card  burnings,  and  flag 
desecrations,  proceeded  to  open  defiance 
of  induction,  and  is  now  producing  hun- 
dreds of  yoimg  men  seeking  release  from 
the  service  at  any  cost. 

Case  histories  available  in  my  office 
consist  mostly  of  letters  either  from  the 
boy  or  his  parents  and  indicate  a  willing- 
ness to  commit  armed  robbery,  burglary, 
assault,  desertion,  and  even  faked  con- 
fessions of  homosexuality  supported  by 
accomplices.  When  asked  for  an  expla- 
nation, the  reply  employs  such  stereo- 
typed phrases  as  "Tills  is  not  my  war," 
"I  owe  nothing  to  my  country,"  or  "This 
is  a  war  of  aggression  against  the  peo- 
ple." When  pressed,  the  youngster  ad- 
mits he  has  deliberately  committed  the 
offense  in  order  to  obtain  a  discharge 
and  does  not  wish  to  appeal,  preferring 
dishonor  to  further  service  to  his 
country. 

Many  of  these  youngsters  come  from 
the  finest  and  most  patriotic  of  homes 
and  are  obviously  under  the  influence  of 
someone  acting  against  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  country.  So  keenly  do  I  feel 
that  this  is  an  organized  effort,  that  it  is 
inspired  by  our  Nation's  enemies,  and 
that  it  is  more  deeply  rooted  in  our  armed 
services  than  even  they  realize  that  I  am 
requesting  permission  to  publish  this  in 

the  CONGRESSION-.^L  Rfcord. 

I  am  further  requesting  that  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  including  the  FBI  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  Counter- 
intelligence Corps,  take  action  against 
those  circulating  this  subversive  advice. 
And  I  am  also  asking  a  thorough  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  investigation  against 
these  so-called  student  groups  and  New- 
Leftists  in  order  that  legislation  can  be 
prepared  where  needed. 

I  recognize  that  sucli  action  may  ap- 
pear extreme,  but  where  fine  American 
boys  are  being  induced  to  become  crimi- 
nals. I  cannot  accept  half-measures. 

Little  does  the  serviceman  w  ho  is  duped 
into  this  route  realize  that  a  dishonorable 
discharge  will  follow  him  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  that  he  will  be  ineligible  for  many 
deserved  veterans'  benefits,  and  that  he 
can  never  hold  down  a  responsible  posi- 
tion because  no  company  will  bond  him 
and  bonding  is  requisite  for  most  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  and  trust. 


Even  more,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  lend- 
ing agency,  including  that  of  his  own 
government,  will  lend  him  money  for  an 
education,  for  a  home  or  its  furnishings, 
or  for  any  business  venture. 

Unless  drastic  action  is  taken  and 
quicklj'.  too  many  of  our  finest  young 
men  will  become  men  "without  a  coun- 
try or  without  a  future." 


THE  HONORABLE  HAL  A.  BECKWITH 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  mian- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
constituency  wiiich  I  ain  honored  to  rep- 
resent in  the  Congress  is  an  old  and  dear 
friend  of  mine,  the  Honorable  Hal  A. 
Beckwith  of  Eagle  Pass.  Tex. 

Mr.  Beckwith  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  field  of  water 
development  and  water  conservation.  He 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
water  engineers  of  the  State  of  Texas,  as 
commissioner  of  the  Texas  Water  Com- 
mission, as  topographic  engineer  for  the 
Texas  Water  Development  Board,  and 
as  president  of  the  Association  of  West- 
ern States  Engineers. 

Recently  Mr.  Beckwith  was  honored 
by  both  houses  of  the  Texas  Legi-slature 
when  a  concurrent  resolution  was  passed 
commending  him  for  his  great  work  in 
the  field  of  water  development  and  con- 
ser\ation.  This  tribute  is  well  deserved 
and  I  hasten  to  add  my  own  sentiments 
of  admiration  and  felicitations  to  my 
longtime  friend  and  express  to  him  my 
best  wishes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  include  with  these  remarks  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 71  which  was  adopted  by  both 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Texas  and  its 
House  of  Representatives. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution    71 

Whereas,  The  Honorable  Hal  A.  Beckwith. 
a  most  distinguished  citizen  and  native  son 
of  Texas,  has  exerted  a  significant  Influence 
on  the  future  destiny  of  the  State  of  Texas 
through  outstanding  contributions  In  the 
field  of  water  resource  development;  and 

Whereas,  The  Honorable  Hal  A.  Beckwith 
has  achieved  nationwide  recognition  for  his 
le.idership  and  contribution  to  national 
water  conservation;  and 

\\'Tiereas.  The  contrlbutlve  career  of  Hal 
A.  Beckwith  began  with  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  irrigation  projects  along  the  Rio 
Grande  of  Texas,  extending  along  a  segment 
over  three  hundred  miles  long  from  Cameron 
County  to  Maverick  County.  Texas;  and 

Whereas.  The  early  leadership  of  the 
Honorable  Hal  A.  Beckwith  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  was  instrumental  In  Initiating  the 
modern  agricultural  economy  of  the  Rio 
Grande  VaUey.  with  consequent  contribu- 
tion to  the  economic  development  of  the  en- 
tire state  within  recent  years;  and 

Whereas.  The  Honorable  Hal  A,  Beckwith 
has  rendered  fifty-six  years  of  continuous 
service  to  his  nation  In  the  field  of  water 
development,  wliich  service  has  been  Inter- 
rupted only  by  six  years  of  noble  serrtce  in 
the  defense  of  his  country  in  both  World 
Wars  I  and  II.  when  his  technical  Integrity 
and  ability  were  utilized  in  the  interest  of 


National  Defense,  including  participation  in 
the  Oak  Ridge  Defense  Project.  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee;  and 

Whereas,  The  Honorable  Hal  A.  Beckwith 
has  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Water  Engineers  of  the  State  of  Texas,  as 
Co.mmlssloner  of  the  Texas  Water  Conxmis- 
Eton.  as  Topographic  Engineer  for  the  Texas 
Water  Development  Board,  and  as  President 
of  the  Association  of  Western  States  En- 
gineers; and 

Whereas,  The  Honorable  Hal  A.  Beckwith 
Is  a  di.tlnguished  member  of  the  Texas  So- 
ciety of  Professional  Engineers,  the  National 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers,  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Western  State  Engineers;  and 

Whereas,  The  Honorable  Hal  A.  Beckwith, 
a  graduate  of  The  UiUverslty  of  Texas  Col- 
lege of  Engineering,  Class  of  1911,  was 
honored  by  The  University  of  Texas  in  1965 
as  a  recipient  of  the  Distinguished  Graduate 
Award  for  his  outstanding  professional 
record;  and 

Whereas,  Many  dams,  reservoirs  and  irriga- 
tion works,  and  their  contribution  toward  the 
flourishing  economy,  health,  and  well-being 
enjoyed  by  many  grateful  citizens  bear  silent 
wtness  to  the  perseverance,  dedication,  lead- 
ership, ability,  and  foresight  of  this  great 
citizen;  and 

Whereas.  For  so  long  as  the  Rio  Grande 
shall  continue  to  flow,  the  memory  and  con- 
tributions of  the  Honorable  Hal  A  Beck- 
with shall  continue  to  serve  and  benefit  gen- 
erations of  Texas.  Mexican,  and  American 
citizens;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  By  the  Senate  of  Texas  of  the 
60th  Legislature,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring,  that  In  recognition  of  the 
outstanding  qualities  of  Hal  A.  Beckwith  as 
a  gentleman  of  the  highest  order,  and  in 
further  recognition  of  the  outstanding  serv- 
ice he  has  rendered  to  the  citizens  of  this 
state  and  nation,  and  particularly  for  his 
labors  and  chronological  knowledge  of  the 
water  resoiu'ce  development  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  that  the  large,  three-prong 
arm  of  the  International  Falcon  Reservoir 
situated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Zapata  County:  generally  northwest  of  the 
town  of  Falcon  and  west  of  the  town  of 
Lopeno;  draining  Arroyo  Tmajas.  Arroyo  del 
Tlgre  Chlqulta,  and  Arroyo  del  "ngre  Grande; 
located  generally  north  of  latitude  26' 28' 
45",  south  of  latitude  26''45'00  ',  west  of 
longitude  99'07'30",  and  east  of  longitude 
99  "11 '15";  and  situated  entirely  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Texas  be,  and 
is  hereby  designated  and  named  'Beckwith 
Arm." 

Preston  Suitk, 
Lieutenant    Governor   President   of    the 
Senate. 

Ben  Barnes, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

I  hereby  certify  that   S.C.R.   No.   71   was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  May  11.  1967. 
Charles  Schnabel, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

1  hereby  certify  that  S.C.R.  No.  71  was 
adopted  by  the  House  on  May  12.  1967. 

DOROTHT     HaLLMAN. 

Chie'  Clerk  of  the  House. 


A  SALUTE  TO  A  GREAT  AMERICAN, 
CARL  SANDBURG 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Trere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
well  for  us  to  call  attention  to  the  ridlcu- 
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loufi  things  that  happen  In  Government. 
It  Is  also  good  to  recall,  and  to  have 
called  to  our  attention,  some  things  that 
are  noble  and  good  that  happen,  espe- 
cially when  it  Is  Initiated  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

On  February  12.  1959.  a  Joint  session 
was  held  in  which  for  the  first  time,  I 
believe,  in  history,  a  private  citizen  who 
had  never  served  in  public  oflBce,  ad- 
dressed this  body.  That  program  was 
seen  and  heard  by  more  people  in  this 
Nation  and  worldwide  than  any  other 
program  In  history  up  to  that  time.  and. 
I  believe,  since.  The  man  who  is  the  cen- 
tral figure,  and  of  whom  I  speak,  was 
Carl  Sandburg.  He  has  recently  been 
taken  from  our  midst. 

A  fine  funeral  and  appropriate  service 
was  held.  However,  many  felt  this  was 
inadequate,  so  it  was  decided  we  would 
have  a  special  tribute  to  him  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  That 
tribute  was  held  last  Sunday  night.  It 
was  an  eloquent  contribution  to  a  mag- 
nificent American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  great  privilege 
to  be  present  the  eve  of  Sunday.  Septem- 
ber 17.  when  this  Nation  in  a  very  un- 
usual, interesting  and,  yet,  appropriate 
way  paid  tribute  to  a  great  American, 
Carl  Sandburg. 

Carl  Sandburg  was  a  friend  of  mine. 
First,  because  he  was  a  friend  of  all  men 
and  second,  because  we  shared  a  com- 
mon, special  interest  in  a  man  I  have 
dubbed  and  he  agreed,  was  the  "most 
American  of  all  Americans,"  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  ceremony,  appropriately 
enough,  took  place  in  the  shadow  of  the 
best-known  monument  built  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  about  whom  the  honored 
and  highly  respected  Carl  Sandburg 
thought,  wrote,  and  recited  so  much  and 
so  often. 

No  greater  tribute  could  come  to  any 
man  than  to  have  it  said  he  will  be 
missed  and  last  night  that  was  said  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  spoke 
so  eloquently  and  with  deep  feeling  along 
with  others  about  Sandburg's  contribu- 
tions to  America.  The  President,  saying 
along  with  other  things  and  speaking  for 
every  American  who  knew  Carl  Sand- 
burg, said: 

To  him  (Sandburg)  and  to  me.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  the  embodiment  of  American 
aspiration 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program,  via  radio, 
television,  and  all  our  daily  publications 
carried  the  story  in  part  or  in  whole  and 
with  this  reminded  us  again  of  the  great 
contributions  one  American  can  make  to 
a  better  understanding  of  what  really  is 
America,  what  are  its  aspirations  and 
how,  because  we  feel  an  ideal  and  ap- 
preciate the  virtues  of  our  forefathers,  we 
keep  moving  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  and  pay 
high  tribute  to  Stewart  Udall,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  whose  vision  and  initia- 
tion of  this  well-deserved  tribute  to  a 
great  American  were  carried  through  so 
nobly  and  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  follows  herewith  a 
copy  of  the  program  and  the  eloquent 
literature  that  was  a  part  of  this  bril- 
liant and  moving  ceremony : 


Cajil  Sandbitkc;  Jantjabt  6.  1878-jTn.T  22. 
1967 — A  Sebvick  at  THt  Lincoln  Memorial. 
Washington,    D.C  .    September    17,    1967 

timksweep 

(By  Carl  Sandburg,  from  his  volume  Honey 
and  Salt) 

There  Is  only  one  man  In  the  world  and  his 

name  is  All  Men. 
There  Is  only  one  woman  In  the  world  and 

her  name  Is  All  Women. 
There  Is  only  one  child  In  the  world  and  the 

child's  name  Is  All  Children. 
There  Is  only  one  Maker  In  the  world  and  His 

children  cover  the  earth  and  they  are 

named  All  Gods  Children. 

THE    GREAT    HUNT 

(FYom  Chicago  Poems  by  Ceu-1  Sandburg) 

I  cannot  tell  you  now; 

When  the  winds  drive  and  whirl 

Blow  me  along  no  longer. 

And  the  wind's  a  whisper  at  last — 

Maybe  I'll   tell   you   then — some  other  time. 

When  the  rose's  flash  to  the  sunset 

Reels  to  the  rack  and  the  twist. 

And  the  rose  Is  a  red  bygone. 

When  the  face  I  love  Is  going 

And  the  gate  to  the  end  shall  clang. 

And  It's  no  use  to  beckon  or  say,  "So  long" — 

Maybe  I'll  tell  you  then — some  other  time. 

I  never  knew  any  more  beautiful  than  you: 

I  have  hunted  you  under  my  thoughts. 

I  have  broken  down  under  the  wind 

And  Into  the  roses  looking  for  you. 

I  shall  never  find  any  greater  than  you. 

FROM    THE    PEOPLE,    YES 

(By  Carl  Sandburg) 

The  people  know  the  salt  of  the  sea 

And  the  strength  of  the  winds 

Lashing  the  corners  of  the  earth. 

The  people  take  the  earth 

As  a  tomb  of  rest  and  a  cradle  of  hope. 

Who  else  speaks  for  the  Family  of  Man? 

They  are  In  tune  and  step 

With  constellations  of  universal  law. 

The  people  Is  a  polychrome, 

a  spectrum  and  a  prism 

held  In  a  moving  monolith, 

a  console  organ  of  changing  themes. 

a  clavUux  of  color  poems 

wherein  the  sea  offers  fog 

and  the  fog  moves  off  in  train 

and  the  labrador  sunset  shortens 

to  a  nocturne  of  clear  stars 

serene  over  the  shot  spray 

of  northern  lights. 

The  steel  mill  sky  Is  alive. 
The  fire  breaks  white  and  zigzag 
shot  on  a  gun-metal  gloaming. 
Man  Is  a  long  time  coming. 
Man  will  yet  win. 

Brother  may  yet  line  up  with  brother: 
This  old  anvil  laughs  at  many  broken  ham- 
mers. 
There  are  men  who  can't  be  bought. 
The  flreborn  are  at  home  In  fire. 
The  stars  make  no  noise. 
You  cant  hinder  the  wind  from  blowing. 
Time  is  a  great  teacher. 
Who  can  live  without  hope? 

In  the  darkness  with  a  great  bundle  of  grief 

the  people  march. 
In  the  night,  and  overhead  a  shovel  of  stars 

for  keeps,  the  people  march : 

"Where  to?  what  next?" 

WHEN    DEATH    CAME    APRIL    TWELVE     194S 

(By  Carl  Sandburg,  from  his  volume 
"Complete  Poems") 

Can  a  bell  ring  In  the  heart 
telling  the  time,  telling  a  moment, 
telling  off  a  stillness  come. 
In  the  afternoon  a  stillness  come, 
and  now  never  come  morning? 


Now  never  again  come  morning, 
say  the  tolling  bells  repeating  it. 
now  on  the  earth  In  bloesom  days, 
in  earthy  days  and  potato  planting, 
now  to  the  stillness  of  the  earth, 
to  the  music  of  dust  to  dust 
and  the  drop  of  ashes  to  ashes 
he  returns  and  It  Is  the  time, 
the  afternoon  time  and  never  come  morn- 
ing. 
the  voice  never  again,  the  face  never  again. 

A  bell  rings  In  the  heart  telling  it 

and  the  bell  rings  again  and  again 

remembering  what  the  first  bell  told, 

the  going  way.  the  great  heart  still — 

and  they  will  go  on  remembering 

and  they  Is  you  and  you  and  me  and  me. 

Can  a  bell  ring  proud  In  the  heart 

over  a  voice  yet  lingering. 

over  a  face  past  any  forgetting, 

over  a  shadow  alive  and  speaking, 
over  echoes  and   lights  come  keener,  come 

deeper? 

Can  a  bell  ring  In  the  heart 

in  time  with  the  tall  headlines, 

the  high  fidelity  transmitters. 

the  somber  consoles  rolling  sorrow, 

the  choirs  In  ancient  laments — chanting: 

"Dreamer,  sleep  deep, 

Toller,  sleep  long 

Fighter,  be  rested  now  .  .  ." 

FINISH 

(From  Smoke  and  Steel,  by  Carl  Sandbtirg) 
Death  comes  once,  let  It  be  easy. 
Ring  one  bell  for  me  once,  let  It  go  at  that. 
Or  ring  no  bell  at  all.  better  yet. 

Sing  one  song  If  I  die. 

Sing  John  Brown's  Body  or  Shout  All  Over 

God's  Heaven. 
Or  sing  nothing  at  all,  better  yet. 

Death  comes  once,  let  It  be  easy. 

PROGRAM 

Invocation:  Dean  Francis  Sayre. 

Musical  Numbers:  "He's  Gone  Away,"  "The 
Colorado  Trail,"  Choir  (The  Air  Force  Sing- 
ing Sergeants) . 

Eulogy:  Mark  Van  Doren. 

Songs:  "There's  A  Man  Goln'  Roun'  Takln" 
Names,"  "He's  Got  The  Whole  World  In 
His  Hands,"  Jessye  Norman 

Eulogy:  Archibald  MacLelsh. 

Two  Guitar  Pieces:  "Barbra  Allen."  "Where 
O  Where  Is  Old  Elijah?"  Charlie  Byrd. 

Reading  of  Some  Favorite  Sandburg  Poems: 
"The  Great  Hunt,"  "The  People.  Yes,"  "When 
Death  Came  April  Twelve  1945."  "Finish.  " 
Archibald  MacLelsh. 

Songs:    "Shout   All    Over   God's   Heaven," 
"John  Brown's  Body,"  Choir  and  Jessye  Nor- 
man. 
Carl   Sandburg:    January   6,    1878-Ji7I.y   22. 

1967 — A  Service  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 

Washington.  D.C,  September  17,  1967 

times  WEEP 

"There  Is  only  one  man  In  the  world 
and  his  name  Is  All  Men. 
There  Is  only  one  woman  in  the  world 
and  her  name  is  All  Women. 
There  is  only  one  child  In  the  world 
and  the  child's  name  is  All  Children. 
There  Is  only  one  Maker  In  the  world 
and  His  children  cover  the  earth 
and  they  are  named  All  God's  Children." 

This  is  the  appointed  hour  for  the  Memo- 
rial Service  for  the  late  Carl  Sandburg.  The 
Program  will  proceed  as  it  is  printed.  Would 
you  rise,  please,  for  the  Invocation  by  Dean 
Francis  Sayre? 

invocation 

O  Ood,  Maker  of  sea  and  land,  of  sky  and 
air, 

Thou  who  doth  not  lock  away  thy  love  nor 
keep  it  hid: 

With  what  rejoicing  do  we  thank  thee  for 
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the  homely  spirit  of  our  brother,  Carl,  who 
gave  words  to  the  whisper  of  our  hearts,  and 
music  to  the  yearning  of  our  souls. 

As  he  quested  Thy  love  In  every  cherished 
bypath  of  mankind,  so  may  we  ever  seek  Thy 
grace. 

As  amid  storm  and  dream  he  breathed  his 
deep  silent  prayers,  so  may  the  shadow  of  his 
keening  life  lie  reverently  upon  the  people 
and  the  land  he  revered. 

So,  O  Lord,  do  Thou  open  the  doors  of 
morning:  throw  not  away  the  keys  of  night, 
that  he  who  loved  so  well  here  on  earth  may 
ever  dwell  In  the  splendor  of  Thy  glory. 
Amen. 

musical  numbers 

The  Air  Force  Singing  Sergeants:  "He's 
Gone  Away,"  "The  Colorado  Trail." 

EULOGY    BY    MARK    VAN    DOREN 

Mr.  President,  Chief  Justice,  Mrs.  Sand- 
burg, distinguished  guests,  friends  of  Carl 
Sandburg,  we  hive  assembled  here  to  honor 
a  {x>et  recently  dead,  who  devoted  the  best 
decades  ol  his  long  life  to  honoring  another 
poet,  whose  image  towers  above  us  at  this 
moment.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  great  poet 
whose  genius  happened  to  express  itself  in 
prose,  and  Carl  Sandburg,  though  his  genius 
expressed  Itself  in  both  prose  and  verse,  may 
never  have  achieved  a  more  lasting  poem 
than  the  one  we  find  in  the  six  large  volumes 
of  his  "Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Prairie  Years 
and  the  War  Years."  Whether  or  not  this  Is 
true,  only  time,  of  course,  will  tell.  Mean- 
while, however,  let  us  look  at  the  memorial 
in  words  which  Carl  S.mdburg  added  to  the 
Memorial  in  marble  before  which  we  are 
gathered.  On  February  12.  1959,  Carl  Sand- 
burg celebrated  the  150th  birthday  of  Lin- 
coln with  an  address  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  which  began  with  these  al- 
ready famous  words,  .  .  .  "Not  often  in  the 
story  of  mankind  does  a  man  arrive  on  earth 
who  is  both  steel  and  velvet,  who  is  as  hard 
as  rock  and  as  soft  as  drifting  fog,  who  holds 
in  his  heart  and  mind  the  paradox  of  terrible 
storm  and  peace  unspeakable  and  perfect." 
The  address  went  on  to  assert  that  If  ever 
such  a  man  arrived  on  earth,  his  name  was 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  whole  of  Sand- 
burg's biography  documents  the  assertion 

This  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  nor  could 
it  have  been  done  briefly.  It  could  not  have 
been  done  without  canvassing  Insofar  as 
such  a  thing  is  possible,  all  of  the  impres- 
sions made  by  Lincoln  upon  those  who  lived 
with  him  in  that  time.  All  the  memories  of 
him  they  set  down,  all  of  the  opinions  from 
high  to  low  that  people  had  of  him.  all  the 
legends  verifiable  or  not  that  grew  like  grass, 
like  flowers,  like  weeds,  like  trees  around  the 
mystery  that  he  was.  For  he  was  never  fully 
understood.  Just  as  he  was  never  seen  with 
simple  clarity  by  those  for  whom  his  figure, 
his  face,  and  his  infinitely  subtle  mind  were 
always  changing.  We  still  study  him  through 
a  haze  of  contradictory  beliefs,  of  super- 
imposed Images.  He  will  never  be  at  rest. 

To  write  such  a  biography  of  a  man  might 
seem  to  be  impossible  But  It  was  p>06sible  for 
Carl  Sandburg  because  he  knew  a  certain 
secret  that  no  other  biographer  has  known. 
Or.  if  he  did  not  know  it  as  men  know  things, 
he  possessed  it  by  virtue  of  his  own  unique 
nature  so  that  he  did  not  have  to  think  of  it 
as  something  outside  himself.  He  knew  from 
the  ground  up  the  man  In  Lincoln  who  was 
both  serious  and  humorous,  the  man,  indeed, 
whose  seriousness  was  best  certified  by  the 
humor  that  he  kept  ever  in  reserve.  His 
humor,  mysteriously  enough,  was  Itself  a 
serious  thing.  It  was  the  final  evidence  of 
his  wisdom.  We  cannot  take  him  as  seriously 
as  we  do.  and  as  Carl  Sandburg  undoubtedly 
did,  were  It  not  for  the  way  his  mind  worked 
and  played  at  the  same  identical  moment, 
and  this  can  thoroughly  be  comprehended 
only  by  those  lucky  persons  who  have  the 
same  double  gift  within  themselves. 


Carl  Sandburg,  whose  seriousness  nobody 
has  ever  Impeached,  and  whose  view  of  Lin- 
coln took  In  all  the  agony,  the  brooding  he 
was  called  upon  to  endure,  nevertheless,  took 
In  as  well  tiie  man  who  said  once  in  Illinois. 
"A  woman  is  the  only  thing  I  am  afraid  of 
that  I  know  can't  hurt  me." 

The  Sandburg  who  quoted  this  probably 
with  no  expression  on  his  poker  face,  was 
the  Sandburg  who  explained  in  1954  when 
he  was  publishing  the  one  volume  edition 
of  his  "Lincoln",  why  it  had  been  neces- 
sary to  abridge  the  longer  work 

At  various  times  I  had  met  persons  who 
had  the  time  to  read  the  six  volumes,  though 
not  the  price  to  buy  them.  So  they  read  Pub- 
lic Library  volumes,  one  by  one.  One  man 
had  started  with  Volume  III  of  The  War 
Years,  then  Volume  II,  after  which  he  was 
able  to  get  Volumes  I  and  II  of  The  Prairie 
Years.  Finishing  the  six  volume  set.  Volume 
IV.  then  Volume  IV  of  The  War  Years,  the 
only  comment  I  could  make  was,  "What  a 
way  to  run  a  railroad!" 

It  was  the  same  Sandburg  who  in  The 
Prairie  Years  remarked  of  Lincoln,  "He  didn't 
wear  clothes.  Rather,  clothes  hung  upon  him 
as  if  upon  a  rack  to  dry,  or  on  a  loose  lad- 
der on  a  wind-swept  chimney.  His  clothes 
seemed  to  whisper.  He  put  us  on  when  he 
was  thinking  of  something  else.'  "  Or  who  In 
the  War  Years  described  General  Winfield 
Scott,  corpulent,  old  war  hero  whom  Lincoln 
inherited  in  1861  as  military  head  of  the 
United  States  Government  .  .  .  "Six  feet,  five 
inches  tall,  three  hundred  pounds  in  weight, 
in  shining  gold  braid  and  buttons,  in  broad 
ep.iulets,  and  long  plumed  hat,  when  he 
walked  he  seemed  almost  a  parade  by  him- 
self. Small  boys  waited  every  morning  to  see 
him  come  out  of  his  house  and  see  him 
move  like  six  regiments  to  the  waiting  car- 
riage. Part  with  age.  dropsy,  vertigo,  and 
old  bullets  to  carry,  he  could  no  longer 
mount  a  horse." 

Other  biographers  have  talked  about  Lin- 
coln's humor,  but  Carl  Sandburg  had  it. 
Quick  and  light  between  the  terrible  dark 
moments  he  had  .  .  .  that  also  had  to  be 
told  And  Sandburg  told  them  so  that  his 
memorial  in  words  weeps  quite  as  often  as 
It  smiles.  But  it  smiles  as  often  as  it  weeps. 

So  that  we  have  in  the  end  a  rich,  deep, 
resonant  story  convincing  for  us,  because  we 
are  more  than  near  or  with  Its  subject,  we 
are  in  it.  We  live  as  Lincoln  lived,  and  It 
will  never  be  possible  to  forget  the  experi- 
ence. The  steel  and  the  velvet,  the  heart- 
break and  the  humor  ...  all  are  one  as 
surely   was   intended. 

SONGS 

Jessye  Norman:  "There's  A  Man  Goln' 
Roun'  Takln'  Names,"  "He's  Got  The  Whole 
World  In  His  Hands." 

EULOGY    BY    ARCHIBALD    MAC  LEISH 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  Mrs. 
Sandburg.  Eight  weeks  ago  I  wrote  a  poem 
which  asked  itself  a  question  Where  are 
poets  from?  Where  he  is  born,  settles,  where 
the  papers  claim  him. 

Carl  Sandburg,  born  In  Illinois,  died  in 
Flatrock.  Carolina,  in  Chicago  famous  .  .  . 
Where  was  Sandburg  from?  Chicago'^  People 
knew  where  Frost  was  from  In  spite  of  San 
Francisco,  from  New  England.  What  town  or 
what  proud  county  knew  that  other  coming? 
He  lived  around.  He  lived  in  Kansas,  Chi- 
cago on  the  old  West  Side.  Michigan,  Neb- 
raska, and  Wisconsin.  Where  was  Carl  from 
in  the  Carollnas  when  he  died?  His  tongue 
might  tell.  He  talked  Peeooolla.  "O"  as  in 
"O"  where  the  railroad  trainmen  on  the 
Illinois  called  it  out  In  cool,  reverberating 
stations.  His  sound  might  say  ...  he  said 
"Mlssooooora",  a  stumbled  "m"  and  an 
"s  ",  and  an  "oooo"  long  as  a  night  freight; 
long  across  the  prairie,  asking  the  moon  for 
answers  and  the  sound  goes  through  and 
through. 


Where  was  Sandburg  from,  old  poet,  dead 
In  Carolina,  In  his  great  repute  .  .  .  Peoria, 
he  said.  Mlssooooora.  the  neglected  names 
that  now,  because  his  mouth  uttered  them, 
are   beautiful. 

But  there  is  far  more  to  say  of  Carl  Sand- 
burg than  where  he  was  from  There  is  the 
question  also  of  where  he  was  going.  Where 
he  went.  Back  In  the  l930's,  he  published 
some  lines  in  which  he  recorded  the  convic- 
tions of  a  Chicago  poet,  one  of  the  early 
Chicago  poets,  one  of  the  slouching,  under- 
slung  Chicago  poets,  having  only  the  savvy 
God  gave  him,  lacking  brass  knuckles,  hav- 
ing one  lead  pencil  to  spare,  wrote.  "I  am 
credulous  about  the  destiny  of  man.  and  I 
believe  more  than  I  can  ever  p>rove  of  the 
future  of  the  human  race,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  illusions" 

No  one  who  knew  Sandburg  would  Identify 
this  as  a  self  portrait.  Sandburg,  though  he 
sometimes  slouched,  was  never  under-sltmg. 
There  are,  however,  likenesses,  traits,  and 
associations   In    common 

There  was  Chicago,  one  might  say  here, 
early  Chicago.  There  was  that  one  lead  pencil 
to  spare,  and  there  was  more  obviously  the 
talk.  Some  in  this  audience  will  hear  Sand- 
burg's living  voice  as  I  do  In  the  Importance 
of  Illusions.  But  the  principle  likeness,  of 
course,  is  the  credo  itself.  Sandburg,  too, 
was  credulous  about  the  destiny  of  man  and 
believed,  more  than  he  could  ever  prove,  of 
the  future  of  the  human  race. 

Indeed.  It  was  precisely  because  he  so 
t>elleved  and  was  thus  credulous  that  he 
became  the  poet  whose  death  has  brought 
us  here  this  afternoon.  Here  not  only  to 
Washington,  but  to  this  particular  place  In 
Washington.  For  this  particular  place  was 
also  committed  to  an  unprovable,  and  as 
yet,  unproved  belief  In  the  future  of  the 
human  race.  A  credulity  about  the  destiny 
of  man. 

Poets  are  not  comparable.  They  are  not 
as  the  lawyers  say  fungible.  Interchangeable 
like  grains  of  wheat.  You  cannot  measure 
one  against  another  saying.  "This  one  Is 
larger  or  more  durable  than  that  one, 
greater."  as  the  textbooks  say. 

What  foot  rule  would  measure  the  com- 
parative dimensions  of  Walt  Whitman  and 
Emily  Dickinson,  or  Sapho  and  Socrates,  of 
Dante  and  Donne?  Poets,  when  they  are 
poets,  are  as  unique  as  poems  are  when  they 
are  actually  poems,  which  is  to  say  ,  .  .  in- 
comparably   unique.    Essentially   themselves. 

But  though  poets  cannot  be  compared, 
they  can  be  distinguished,  and  one  of  the 
most  elementary  dlEtinctlons  is  that  between 
the  poet,  however  great,  whose  achievement 
Is  In  a  particular  poem  or  poems,  and  the 
poet,  however  Incomparable,  whose  achieve- 
ment is  In  the  work  as  a  whole,  the  body  of 
the  work.  All  sorts  and  kinds  of  degrees 
bound  up  together. 

Frost  spoke  unforgettably  for  the  first 
when  he  said  at  a  dinner  in  Amherst  on  his 
80th  birthday,  that  he  hoped  to  leave  behind 
a  few  poems  that  would  be  hard  to  get  rid  of. 
Which,  of  course,  he  did.  and  more  than  a 
few,  and  far  more  than  hard  to  get  rid  of, 
though,  perhapB,  nothing  Is  really  more  than 
that. 

Sandburg  might  stand  in  our  own  time, 
at  least,  for  the  second  With  Sandburg,  it  Is 
the  body  of  the  work  that  weigiis,  the  sum 
of  it,  the  whole  quite  literally,  greater  than 
the  total  of  its  parts,  and  what  creates  that 
whole?  What  binds  the  parts  together,  of 
course,  is  precisely  the  credulity  confessed  by 
that  slouching,  under-slung  Chicago  poet. 

Sandburg  had  a  subject,  and  the  subject 
was  the  belief  in  man.  You  find  It  everywhere. 
You  find  It  announced  in  the  title  of  the  book 
in  which  that  Chicago  poet  appears.  "The 
People.  Yes".  You  find  It  in  one  form  or  an- 
other In  the  one  hundred  poems  and  proses 
of  which   that  extraordinary   book  is  com- 
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poced.  You  find  It  in  other  poems  and  other 
books. 

Mob:  Important  of  all,  you  find  It  In  the 
echo  which  all  these  poems  and  books  leave 
In  the  ear,  your  ear  and  the  eajs  of 
others  .  .  .  the  echo  which  has  made  the 
body  of  Sandburg's  work  a  touchstone  for 
general. ons  of  readers.  Almost  by  this  time 
for  three  generations.  A  touchstone  of  what? 
A  touchstone  of  America. 

If  ever  a  man  wrote  for  a  particular  people, 
however  he  may  have  reached  In  his  heart 
for  all  people.  It  was  Sandburg.  "Between 
Amax;Ilo  and  the  North  Pole,  there  Is  only  a 
barbed  wire  fence  out  here,  the  only  wind- 
break is  the  North  Star."  And  If  ever  there 
was  a  man  who  has  been  heard  by  those  he 
wrote  for,  it  was  Carl.  Europe.ins.  even  the 
nearest  !n  that  direction,  the  English,  don't 
truly  understand  him.  but  Americans  do. 
There  is  a  raciness  in  the  writing.  In  the  old. 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  raciness  ...  a  live- 
liness, a  pungency,  which  is  native  and 
natural  in  the  American  ear  and  underneath 
the  raclne-ss,  like  the  smell  of  earth  and  the 
vividness  of  rain,  there  is  a  seriousness  which 
Ls  native,  too.  The  kind  of  human,  even 
mortal,  seriousness  you  hear  in  Lincoln.  An 
American  touchstone,  but  is  there  not  a 
contradiction  here?  Can  a  body  of  work 
bound  together  by  credulity  constitute  a 
touchstone  for  Americans?  For  Americans 
now?  Once  perhaps  in  a  generation  of  Jeffer- 
son, once  again  In  the  generation  of  Lincoln, 
but  now? 

There  Is  a  notion  around  in  great  parts  of 
the  world — in  Asia,  and  In  certain  p.irts  of 
Burop>e — that  Americans  have  changed  In 
recent  years,  that  the  last  thing  one  can  ex- 
pert from  Americans  or  from  the  country 
itself  is  credulity.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
American  people  have  now.  as  the  saying 
goes,  grown  up  They  have  put  aside  childish 
things,  beliefs  which  can't  be  proved.  That 
they  have  come  to  see  what  the  world  is.  and 
put  their  trust  In  the  certainties  of  power. 
Listening  to  some  of  our  contemporaries, 
reading  the  papers,  one  can  see  where  these 
opinions  of  America  come  from  but  .•\re  they 
true?  Are  they  really  true'  Can  we  believe 
in  this  place,  thinking  of  this  man  that  they 
are  true? 

Sandburg  wns  an  American  He  was  an 
American  also  of  our  time,  of  our  generation. 
He  died  fifty  seven  days  ago.  He  was  seen  and 
known  and  talked  to  by  many  in  this  meet- 
ing He  struggled  with  the  struggles  of  the 
generation  to  which  most  of  us  belong  .  .  . 
and  Sandburg,  though  he  listened  to  those 
who  thought  themselves  realists,  though  he 
was  attentive  to  the  hard  headed,  wss  not 
convinced  by  them  In  "The  People.  Yes",  he 
said.  "The  strong  win  against  the  weik.  The 
strong  lose  against  the  stronger,  and  across 
the  bitter  years  and  the  bowline  winters,  the 
death  lists,  dreams  will  be  the  stronger.  Shall 
man  a' ways  go  on  dog-eat-dog?  Who  says  so? 
The  stronger?  And  who  Is  the  stronger?" 

What  Sandburg  knew  and  .>;rild  was  what 
America  knew  from  the  beginlng  and  said 
from  the  beginning,  find  ^here  is  not  vet,  no 
matter  what  is  believed  about  her.  foreotten 
how  to  =ay  Thit  those  who  were  credulous 
about  the  destlnv  of  man.  whn  believe  more 
than  thev  can  prove  about  the  fu*\ire  of  the 
human  race,  will  mike  that  funire,  shape 
that  destiny.  This  was  his  great  achievement, 
that  he  found  a  new  wav  In  an  Incredulous 
and  disbelieving  and  often  cynical  time  to 
sav  what  .Americans  h^ive  alwavs  known  .And 
bevonrt  that,  there  was  another  and  even 
greater  achievement — that  the  people  lis- 
tened   Thev  are  listening  stUl. 

Two  gultflr  pieces  bv  Charlie  Bvrd  ■  "Bar- 
bra  Allen."  "Where  O  Where  Ls  Old  Elijah?" 

READING  or  SOT.IK  F.WORITE  SINDBrRC  POEMS  BY 
ARCHIBALD  MAC  LEISH 

Those  are  four  poems  of  Carl  Sandburg's. 
Dear  to  many.  Dear  to  many  close  to  Carl. 


"THE    GREAT    HTJNT" 

(From  "Chicago  Poems  "  by  Carl  Sandburg) 

"I  cannot  tell  you  now; 
When  the  wind's  drive  and  whirl 
Blow  me  along  no  longer. 
And  the  wind's  a  whisper  at  last^ — 
Maybe  I'll  tell  you  then — some  other  time. 

"When  the  rose's  flash  to  the  sunset 
Reels  to  the  rack  and  the  twist. 
And  the  rose  is  a  red  bygone. 
When  the  face  I  love  is  going 
And  the  gate  to  the  end  shall  clang. 
And  it's  no  use  to  beckon  or  say,  'So  long' — 
Maybe  I'll  tell  you  then — some  other  time 

"I  never  knew  any  more  beautiful  than  you: 
I  have  hunted  you  under  my  thoughts, 
I  have  broken  down  under  the  wind 
And  into  the  roses  looking  for  you. 
I  shall  never  find  any  greater  than  you." 

"FROM    THE    PEOPLE,    YES 

(By  Carl  Sandburg) 
"The  people  know  the  salt  of  the  sea 
And  the  strength  of  the  winds 
Lai^hing  the  corners  of  the  earth. 
The  people  take  the  earth 
As  a  tomb  of  rest  and  a  cradle  of  hope. 
Who  else  speaks  for  the  Family  of  Man? 
They  are  in  tune  and  step 
With  constellations  of  universal  law." 

"The  people  is  a  polychrome, 
a  spectrum  and  a  prism 
held  in  a  moving  monolith, 
a  console  organ  of  changing  themes, 
a  clavilux  of  color  poems 
wherein  the  sea  offers  fog 
and  the  fog  moves  off  in  train 
and  the  labrador  sunset  shortens 
to  a  nocturne  of  clear  stars 
serene  over  the  shot  spray 
of  northern  lights." 

"The  st«el  mill  sky  is  alive. 
The  fire  breaks  white  and  zigzag 
shot  on  a  gun-metal  gloaming. 
Man  is  a  long  time  coming. 
Man  will  yet  win. 
Brother  may  yet  line  up  with  brother:" 

"This  old  anvil  laughs  at  many  broken  ham- 
mers. 
There  are  men  who  can't  be  bought. 
The  flreborn  are  at  home  In  fire. 
The  stars  mnke  no  noise. 
You  can't  hinder  the  wind  from  blowing. 
Time  is  a  great  teacher. 
Who  can  live  without  hope?" 

"In  the  darkness  with  a  great  bundle  of  grief 
the  {jeople  march. 
In  the  night,  and  overhead  a  shovel  of  stars 
for  keeps,  the  people  march : 

"  'Where  to?  what  next?'  " 

"when     death     came     APRIL    TWELVE     194.'5 

(From    "Complete    Poems,"    1950,    by    Carl 

Sandburg) 
"Can  a  bell  ring  In  the  heart 

telling  the  time,  telling  a  moment. 

telling  off  a  stillness  come 

In  the  afternoon  a  stillness  come. 

and  now  never  come  morning? 

"Now  never  again  come  morning. 
say  the  tolling  bells  repeating  it. 
now  on  the  earth  is  blossom  days, 
In  earthy  days  and  potato  planting, 
now  to  the  stillness  of  the  earth, 
to  the  music  of  dust  to  dust 
and  the  drop  of  ashes  to  ashes 
he  returns  and  it  Is  the  time, 
the  afternoon  time  and  never  come  morning, 
the  voice  never  again,  the  face  never  again. 

"A  bell  rings  In  the  heart  telling  it 
and  the  bell  rings  again  and  again 
remembering  what  the  first  bell  told, 
the  going  away,  the  great  heart  still — 
and   they  will  go  on  remembering 
and  they  Is  you  and  you  and  me  and  me. 


"Can  a  bell  ring  proud  in  the  heart 
over  a  voice  yet  lingering, 
over  a  face  past  any  forgetting, 
over  a  shadow  alive  and  speaking, 
over  echoes  and  lights  come  keener,  come 
deeper? 

"Can  a  bell  ring  In  the  heart 
In  time  with  the  tall  headlines, 
the  high  fidelity  transmitters, 
the  somber  consoles  rolling  sorrow, 
the  choirs  in  ancient  laments — chanting: 

'Dreamer,  sleep  deep. 

Toller,  sleep  long 

Fighter,  be  rested  now  .  .  .'  " 

'FINISH 

(From  "Smoke  and  Steel"  by  Carl  Sandburg) 
"Death  comes  once,  let  It  be  easy. 

Ring  one  bell  for  me  once,  let  it  go  at  that. 

Or  ring  no  bell  at  all,  better  yet. 

"Sing  one  song  if  I  die. 
Sing  John  Brown's  Body  or  Shout  All  Over 

God's  Heaven 
Or  sing  nothing  at  all,  better  yet. 

"Death  comes  once,  let  It  be  easy." 

SONGS 

Choir  and  Jessye  Norman:  "Shout  All  Over 
God's  Heaven,"  "John  Brown's  Body." 

Our  Program  will  conclude  with  a  personal 
tribute  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Udall.  Mrs.  Sandburg,  our  beloved 
Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  Warren,  members  of 
the  United  State.s  Senate,  Dean  Sayre,  Mr. 
Van  Doren,  Mr.  MacLeish.  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, boys  and  girls: 

I  am  both  honored  and  saddened  by  the 
opportunity  to  join  today  with  Carl  Sand- 
burg's friends  in  celebrating  that  vital,  exu- 
berant, wise  and  generous  man. 

This  is  the  right  place  for  thinking  about 
Carl  Sandburg.  To  him — and  to  me — Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  the  embodiment  of  our  na- 
tional aspirations,  the  nearest  that  any  man 
has  come  to  summing  up  the  American  ex- 
perience in  himself. 

Sandburg  loved  to  come  here,  to  what  he 
once  called  "the  fogswept  Lincoln  memorial, 
white  as  a  blond  woman's  arm." 

I  have  no  pretensions  as  a  literary  critic, 
but  I  think  Carl  Sandburg  belongs  in  a  very 
special  category  among  poets,  along  with 
Walt  Whitman. 

Whitman  wrote:  "The  United  States  them- 
selves are  essentially  the  greatest  poem.  .  .  . 
Here  at  last  is  something  in  the  doings  of 
man  that  corresponds  with  the  broadest  do- 
ings of  the  day  and  night." 

Like  Whitman,  S-'.ndburg  seemed  to  have 
his  finger  on  the  American  pulse.  He  seemed 
able  to  give  voice  t-o  the  whole  range  of 
America's  hopes  and  America's  hates.  He 
seemed  able  to  communicate,  above  all.  the 
restless  energy  that  has  vitalized,  stimulated. 
and — on  occasion — degraded  the  history  of 
our  nation. 

He  could  give  you  the  savage  emotions  of 
a  lynch  mob.  He  could  just  as  well  express, 
with  atTection  and  Insight,  the  courage.  Im- 
patience, even  the  braggadocio,  that  spurred 
our  amazing  development. 

Ho  said  in  "Good  Morning  America:" 

"We  are  afraid: 

"What  are  we  afr?ld  of? 

"We  are  afraid  of  nothing  much,  nothing 
at  all.  nothing  in  the  shape  of  god,  man  or 
beast. 

"We  can  eat  any  ashes  offered  us, 

"We  can  step  out  before  the  fact  of  the 
Pact  of  Death  and  look  It  in  the  eye  and 
laugh.  'You  are  the  beginning  or  the  end 
of  somthing. 

"  'I'll  g.'imble  with  you.  I'll  take  a  chance.' " 
And  only  those  of  us  who  have  spent  a 
llfetlm.e  in  the  pressure  chamber  of  politics 
could  pwsslbly  appreciate  the  humor  and  In- 
sight of  his'  "Money.  Politics.  Love  and 
Glory." 

"Who  put  up  that  cage? 
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"Who  hung  it-  up  with  bars,  doors? 

"Why  do  those  on  the  inside  want  to  get 
out? 

"Why  do  those  outside  want  to  get  in? 

"What  is  this  crying  Inside  and  out  all 
the  time? 

"What  Is  this  endless,  useless  beating  of 
baffled  wings  at  these  bars,  doors,  this  cage?" 

At  the  end  of  a  long  day,  with  the  phones 
all  ringing  and  the  world  in  disarray,  those 
words  have  a  very  special  Impact  for  some 
of  us. 

Well,  Carl  Sandbure  Is  gone.  He  is  part  of 
the  earth  that  he  celebrated  in  Illinois  and 
Kentucky  and  North  Carolina.  He  is  part  of 
the  American  earth. 

What  will  live  forever  is  his  faith  in  the 
individual  human  beings  whom  we  imper- 
sonally call  "Americans." 

He  knew  that  always  in  America  "the 
strong  men  keep  coming  on." 

Let  us  respect  his  wishes  and  "ring  no 
bell  at  all"  to  mourn  his  death.  But  surely 
we  must,  as  he  asked  us.  "sing  one  song"  In 
memory  of  this  strong  singer  of  ours. 

I  will  miss  him.:  we  will  all  miss  him.  There 
will  not  be  one  like  him  again. 

The  Program  Is  finished.  We  thank  you  for 
coming.  Good  evening. 


THE  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  AND 
S.    109 

Mr.  RESNICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
curious  thing  happened  this  morning  in 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  that  I 
thought  the  Members  of  this  body  and. 
indeed,  the  American  public,  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  about. 

■We  opened  hearings  on  a  bill  called 
S.  109.  which  is  a  bill  to  give  the  farmers 
of  America  more  power  to  bargain  with 
food  proces.sors.  canners.  and  retailers  in 
order  for  the  farmers  to  receive  more 
money  for  their  crops.  One  of  the  wit- 
nesses scheduled  was  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Shuman.  well  known  as  the  head  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau, 

Now  when  I  asked  my  distinguished 
chairman  if  Mr.  Shuman  had  to  reveal 
all  of  his  affiliations,  such  as  being  the 
president  of  the  National  Food  Confer- 
ence which  includes  60  of  the  biggest 
processors,  canners.  and  retailers  of  food, 
our  distinguished  chaii'man  pointed  out 
that  our  committee  did  not  have  any  such 
rules  for  disclosure. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  wit- 
ness list  w:is  presented  for  this  after- 
noon, it  was  found,  unfortunately,  that 
Mr  Shuman  had  a  previous  engagement 
and,  therefore,  would  not  be  able  to 
testify. 

I  point  this  out  to  the  House  because 
if  there  was  ever  one  bill  where  the  posi- 
tion of  the  farmers  versus  canners,  and 
processors  v.-ere  directly  opposite,  it  is 
S.  109.  The  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, of  the  four  major  farm  oi'ganiza- 
tions.  is  the  only  one  to  support  S.  109  in 
its  present  form.  The  other  three  orga- 
nizations are  again.st  it. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
against  it  in  it.'^  present  form.  But  the 
American  Fami  Bureau  Federation  is  for 
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it,  and  testified  that  it  would  be  a  step 
backward  for  the  American  farmer  in 
his  well-justified  demand  for  higher 
prices. 

I  cannot  state  that  Mr.  Shuman  has 
been  influenced  in  h's  judgment  or  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  would  have  been 
influenced  in  their  judgment,  on  the 
basis  of  his  being  the  head  of  these  two 
diametrically  opposed  organizations.  I 
am  very  sorry  I  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  ask  Mr.  Shimian  about  this 
most  important  question — but  perhaps 
next  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  leading  orga- 
nizations in  the  National  Food  Confer- 
ence, the  National  Association  of  Food 
Chains,  has  publicly  called  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  family  faiTn.  Most  of  the 
major  food  chains  are  also  members  of 
the  National  Food  Conference.  Under 
unanimous  consent.  I  am  including  a 
list  of  members  of  the  National  Food 
Conference  to  provide  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  crimes  the  AFBF  is  committing 
against  the  American  fanner — in  the 
name  of  the  American  farmer: 

National  Food  Conference  Assocution 
Inc. — A  Listing  of  Member  Firms 

Acme  Markets.  Inc. 

Allied  Mills.  Incorporated. 

American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Bever- 
ages. 

American  Can  Company. 

American  Dairy  Association. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

American  Feed  Manufacturers  Assoc,  Inc. 

American  Meat  Institute. 

American  Medical  Association. 

Armour  and  C-ompany. 

C.iliforma  Packing  Corporation. 

Campbell  Soup  Company. 

Carnation  Company. 

Cereal  Institute,  Incorporated, 

Coca  Cola  Company. 

Consolidated  Foods  Corporation. 

Cooperative  Food  Distributors  of  America. 

Corn  Products  Company. 

Creamette  Company. 

Florida  Citrus  Commission. 

Frit«-Lay.  Incorporated, 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

General  Mills.  Incorporated. 

Gerber  Products  Company. 

Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company. 

Green  Giant  Company. 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Hershey  Chocolate  Corporation. 

George  A  Hormel  and  Company. 

Hverade  Food  Products  Corporation. 

Iridfependent  Grocers'  Alliance  Distributing 
Co. 

Institute  of  American  Poultry  Industries. 

Jewel  Tea  Company.  Incorporated. 

Kellogg  Company. 

Kraft  Foods. 

Lever  Brothers  Company. 

Thomas  J  Lipton.  Incorporated. 

Oscar  Mayer  and  Company. 

John  Morrell  and  Company. 

Nat'l-Amerlcan  Wholesale  Grocers'  Assn. 

National  Association  of  Food  Chains. 

National  Biscuit  Company. 

National  Canners  Association. 

National  Dairy  Council. 

National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board. 

National  Live  Stock  Producers  A.ssoclatlon. 

National  Tea  Company. 

Pepsi-Cola  Company. 

Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board. 

Procter  and  Gamble  Company. 

Quaker  Oats  Company. 

Ralston  Purina  Company. 

Rath  Packing  Company. 

Safeway  Stores.  Incorporated. 


Salada  Foods,  Incorporated. 
.Standard  Brands  Sales  Company. 
Sunshine  Biscuits,  Incorporated. 
Super  Market  Institute,  Incorporated. 
Super  Valu  Stores,  Incorporated, 
Swift  and  Company. 
Universal  Foods  Corporation. 
Vlsklng  Company. 
Wheat  Flour  Institute. 
Wilson  and  Company. 


RULES    FOR   COMMITTEE   WITNESS 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
all  deference  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  I  think  he  misun- 
derstood the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Asriculture  this  morning.  The  chair- 
man i,';  not  here— he  probably  would  have 
been  here  had  he  been  notified  of  the 
remarks. 

Tiie  gentleman  from  New  York  pro- 
pounded a  h>T>othetical  question  to  the 
chairman,   the    gentleman    from   Texas 

[Mr.  POAGEl. 

The  chairman,  as  I  understood,  said; 

Well,  now  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  submitted  a  hypothetical  quesUon.  It 
does  not  relate  necessarily  to  the  witness  be- 
fore the  committee  at  that  time. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Po.^ce]  then  said: 

When  and  if  the  question  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  raised  Is  before  the 
committee,  I  will  then  rule  on  it. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  glad  to  jield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  would  like  to  make 
it  very  clear  that  I  imply  no  criticism 
of  the' distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  IMr,  Pc^ceI  .  I  simply 
pointed  out  that  I  asked  him  if  there 
were  any  committee  rules  that  insisted, 
as  there'  are  in  some  of  the  committees 
of  this  distinguished  Plouse,  that  the 
witness  disclose  all  of  his  connections  to 
that  particular  bill.  As  you  point  out,  the 
chairman  said  that  he  would  rule  when  I 
brought  it  up, 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Just  a  minute- 
that  is  not  what  the  gentleman  just  now 
said  to  the  House, 

Mr.  RESNICK.  No:  I  am  sorr\-  to  dis- 
agree with  my  distinguished  colleague 
on  the  Committee  of  the  House,  but  I 
believe  I  pointed  out  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texa^  [Mr.  Poage]  said— and 
again  I  want  to  repeat  that  I  imply  no 
criticism  of  Mr.  Poage's  ruling— I  believe 
I  said  that  Mr.  Poage  did  not  feel  there 
were  any  rules  forcing  this  disclosure. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  that,  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
I  asked  the  question  again  and  at  that 
time  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Po.^geI  aeain  said  that  there  was  no  such 
rule.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage], 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  expired. 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  any- 
one knows  who  keeps  in  touch  with  for- 
eign events,  this  year  is  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Soviet  October  revolution 
of  1917.  Already  two  major  statements 
have  been  issued  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Soviet  Union  regarding  the 
commemoration  of  this  all  important 
year.  One  can  expect  a  deluge  of  propa- 
ganda emanatmg  from  the  Soviet  Union 
extolling  the  October  revolution  and  the 
many  benefits  to  mankind  which  have 
accrued  from  it.  A  perusal  of  the  two 
CPSU  statements  mentioned  above,  for 
instance,  would  lead  one  to  ask  if  per- 
haps the  Soviets  were  not  referring  to  an 
entirely  different  world  and  not  this 
sadly  fractured  globe 

Fortunately,  there  are  made  available 
from  time  to  time  firsthand  accounts  of 
what  life  is  really  like  in  the  Soviet  para- 
dise-to-be. One  such  account  Is  the  re- 
cently published  "I  Am  From  Moscow," 
by  Yuri  Krotkov,  a  scenario  writer  prior 
to  his  defection  in  1964.  A  review  of 
Krotkov  s  book  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Star,  here  in  Washington,  on  Septem- 
ber 14.  The  reviewer.  Reed  J.  Irvine,  de- 
scribes the  facade  which  hides  the 
realities  of  Soviet  life  and  how  Krotkov 
and  others  provide  the  light  of  truth  for 
the  free  world  to  see.  A  famous  Soviet 
jazz  musician  sums  up  his  conversation 
with  an  American  visitor: 

What  I  told  him  was  not  the  truth  at  all. 
I  could  not  tell  him  the  truth,  especially 
now — now  th.at  I  am  a  god   A  god  but  a  Uar. 

Krotkov  himself  poignantly  illustrates 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
Soviet  Russia  since  the  Stalin  era; 

During  Stalin's  rule  the  leaders  arrested 
people  physically;  now  they  arrest  them 
psychologically.  The  same  conflict  In  human 
relations  remains,  the  same  colUson  between 
spiritual  freedom  and  tyranny. 

That  we  may  appreciate  more  fully  by 
comparison  the  life,  liberty  and  pursuit 
of  happiness  which  is  ours,  I  include  the 
book  review.  'A  God  but  a  Liar"  by  Reed 
J.  Irvine,  in  the  Record  at  this  point; 
A  God  bitt  a  Liar 
(By  Re«d  J.  Irvine) 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  that  literary 
circles  in  Russia  are  permeated  with  discon- 
tent. Pasternak,  Tarsls.  Slnyavsky  and  Daniel 
have  attracted  International  attention  by 
daring  to  publish  their  "unthinkable 
thoughts,"  risking  the  severe  dlsple.isure  of 
the  totalitarian  regime  that  holds  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  Its  grip.  Others  such  as 
Yevtushenko  have  daringly  skated  on  thin 
Ice. 

Writers  are,  by  and  large,  one  of  the  more 
privUeged  classes  In  the  tJ.S.S.R.  Since  they 
have  been  well  rewarded  materi.illy.  why  do 
they  display  Ingratitude''  Yuri  Krotkov.  who 
was  a  well-paid  scenario  writer  prior  to  his 
defection  In  1964.  provides  a  convincing  an- 
swer to  this  question  In  "I  Am  Prom  Mos- 
cow" 

A    THIRD    COtmSE 

He  tells  how  difficult  It  Is  for  a  creative 
artist   and   a  rational   human   being   to  live 


under  a  regime  that  kills  creativity  and 
mocks  rationality.  Krotkov  was  haunted  by 
this  thought:  "Literary  creation  Is  my  very 
life.  Yet  all  that  I  have  ever  written  Is  a 
He,  a  dishonorable  fabrication  of  situations. 
Images,  conflicts,  pseudo-values,  nothing  but 
literary  hack-work  and  propaganda."  He 
came  to  the  point  where  he  either  had  to 
abandon  his  ambition  of  being  a  genuine 
creative  writer,  resigning  himself  to  a  "ILfe  of 
lies."  or  risk  everything  and  write  without 
regard  for  what  was  officially  permissible. 

He  chose  a  third  course — flight.  He  admits 
that  this  was  not  as  courageous  as  the  course 
chosen  by  Pasternak,  but  he  felt  that  It  of- 
fered certain  advantages.  Not  having  Paster- 
nak's reputation,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  more  severely  treated  than  was 
Pasternak  had  he  choeen  to  defy  the  regime 
Tarsls  was  sent  to  an  insane  asylum  and 
Daniel  and  Slnyavsky  still  languish  in  prison. 
In  seeking  asylum  abroad,  Krotkov  felt  that 
he  could  satisfy  his  drive  to  write  honestly 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  outside 
world  with  some  appreciation  of  what  So- 
viet society  la  really  like.  "Now  I  can  write 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth,"  he  says. 
While  I  lived  In  the  Soviet  Union  I  was 
silent." 

But  It  Is  not  permitted  to  a  Soviet  In- 
tellectual to  be  mute.  He  must  speak  when 
the  occasion  demands,  and  there  Is  the  most 
painful  rub.  Krotkov  quotes  a  famous  Soviet 
Jazz  musician  who  told  him  sadly  about  a 
conversation  with  an  American  visitor. 
■'What  I  told  him."  he  said,  "was  not  the 
truth  at  all  I  could  not  tell  him  the  truth, 
especially  now — now  that  I  am  a  god.  A  god 
but  a  liar"  This,  says,  Krotkov.  Is  character- 
istic The  foreigner  Is  lll-ad vised  to  give 
much  credence  to  anything  he  is  told  by  a 
person  subject  to  Soviet  discipline,  for  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  homage  only  to  what  Is 
•offlclally"  true.  Krotkov  says  that  the 
change  since  Stalin's  day  Is  merely  this: 
■'During  Stalin's  rule  the  leaders  arrested 
people  physically;  now  they  arrest  them 
psychologically.  The  same  conflict  In  human 
relations  remains,  the  same  collision  be- 
tween spiritual  freedom  and  tyranny." 

DARE    NOT   STRAY 

The  Soviet  citizen  Is  no  freer  to  speak 
abroad  than  he  is  at  home.  Permission  to 
travel  is  a  highly  prized  privilege.  It  would 
not  be  given  a  second  time  to  one  who  was 
accused  of  any  Indiscretion.  As  Krotkov  de- 
scribes them,  Soviet  tourists  abroad  are  like 
sheep.  "We  travel  only  In  groups  ...  we  are 
afraid,  we  dare  not  stray  more  than  a  couple 
of  steps  from  one  another;  we  move  In  a 
group,  we  reply  in  chorus,  and  we  sleep  no 
less  than  two  to  a  hotel  room." 

Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  citizen  keenly 
feels  his  Inability  to  travel  more  freely.  "He 
feels  as  If  he  were  really  nothing  more  than 
a  mouse,  a  rabbit,  a  mammal.  Incapable  even 
of  independent  movement  about  the  earth. 
This  Is  terrible!"  Commenting  on  a  trip  to 
Japan,  Krotkov  says.  "Was  Japan  really  so 
good?  What  can  one  say?  Its  borders  are  open. 
If  the  borders  of  our  motherland  are  closed, 
all  Is  not  right  with  our  motherland.  After 
all,  even  Hitler  did  not  forbid  emigration." 

Krotkov  describes  other  Irrationalities  en- 
countered in  dally  life  In  the  Soviet  Union 
that  help  make  It  unpleasant.  Cramped  liv- 
ing quarters  are  a  major  headache.  The 
stupidity  and  corruption  of  the  ubiquitous 
bureaucracy  Is  another.  "Thievery  and  em- 
bezzlement have  permeated  the  whole  sys- 
tem," he  says.  Those  who  are  eager  to  know 
what  life  In  Russia  Is  really  like  should 
read    "I  Am  FYom  Moscow." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  be  in  Florida 
on  Monday.  September  18,  1967.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  against 
H.R.  4451. 


CHICAGO  SUN  TIMES  SUPPORTS 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  EFFORTS 
TO  INVOLVE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  IN 
WORK  OF  REBUILDING  CITIES 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  decision  of  the  life  insurance  In- 
dustry to  invest  a  billion  dollars  in  slum 
neighborhoods  is  the  most  dramatic  evi- 
dence to  date  of  the  changing  attitude 
of  private  investors  and  big  business 
toward  the  need  to  remove  urban  blight 
as  a  cancer  that  could  spread  and  destroy 
American  cities. 

This  editorial  by  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the 
major  breakthrough  achieved  by  the 
Johnson  administration  in  involving 
private  enterprise  in  the  rebuilding  of 
our  cities. 

As  the  Sun-Times  notes: 

The  need  for  that  investment  to  save  the 
cities — and  with  them  the  very  foundation  of 
business  and  Industry — is  becoming  more 
apparent  with  each  passing  day.  Moreover, 
rebuilding  the  nation's  slums  could  create  a 
new  and   profitable  Industry   Itself. 

The  meaning  of  this  is  clear:  We  in 
Congress  must  do  our  share  to  suppwrt 
these  efforts  to  rebuild  the  American 
city. 

We  must  restore  in  full  President 
Johnson's  request  for  rent  supplements 
and  model  cities — two  key  measures  for 
involving  greater  participation  of  the 
private  sector  in  urban  redevelopment. 

Americans  do  not  expect  Washington 
to  do  this  massive  job  alone.  Nor  do  they 
expect  the  Government  to  stand  aside 
and  allow  private  enterprise  to  shoulder 
the  entire  burden. 

What  our  people  do  hope  for  and  ex- 
pect is  that  a  partner.ship  of  effort  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sectors  can 
be  forged  to  do  the  job  effectively  and 
efficiently. 

The  Sun-Times  notes: 

Interest  In  rebuilding  American  slums 
grows  daily.  They  are  being  compared  with 
underdeveloped  countries  America  has 
helped  with  loans  and  grants.  Business  ap- 
pears readly  to  accept  the  reality  that  such 
efforts  should  begin  at  home  and  that  they 
are  not  charity  but  are  vital  to  the  nation's 
survival. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  this  timely 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
Clearing  Slums  Is  Good  Business 

The  decision  of  the  life  insurance  industry 
to  invest  a  billion  dollars  In  slum  neighbor- 
hoods Is  the  most  dramatic  evidence  to  date 
of  the  changing  attitude  of  private  investors 
and  big  business  toward  the  need  to  remove 
urban  blight  as  a  cancer  that  could  spread 
and  destroy  American  cities. 

Until  comi>aratlvely  recently,  urban  re- 
newal has  been  considered  mostly  a  matter 
of  concern  to  government  or  public  officials. 
In  the  1930s  and  1940s  the  emphasis  was  on 
public  housing  projects,  huge  Impersonal 
buildings  ttiat  provided  poor  families  with 
decent  living  quarters  but  that  often  created 
new  social  problems. 

In  later  years,  the  emphasis  was  on  the 
clearing  of  slum  land  with  the  hope  of  sell- 
ing It  to  private  Investors.  Some  good  proj- 
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ects  resulted,  such  as  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Go's  Lake  Meadows  project.  But 
such  projects  often  did  little  good  for  the 
actual  Bltim  dweller. 

More  recently  efforts  have  been  made  to 
rehabilitate  existing  buildings  or  rebuild 
them,  keeping  neighborhood  characteristics 
and  tenants  Intact.  To  encourage  private 
Investment  In  such  projects  the  government 
would  supplement  the  amount  of  rent  poor 
tenants  could  pay. 

At  this  point  a  hitch  developed.  The  House 
this  vear  balked  at  a  White  House  request 
for  $40,000,000  to  fund  the  program.  Some 
437  projects  are  blueprinted  but  Congress 
doubted  whether  private  funds  would  be- 
come available  to  finance  construction.  Ven- 
ture capital  has  long  shied  from  the  high 
risks  of  low-rent  housing. 

The  Insurance  companies  answered  that 
doubt  and  okayed  the  principle.  They  would 
divert  one  billion  out  of  their  normal  in- 
vestments of  $16  billion  a  year  Into  the  high 
risk  areas.  The  industry  may  receive  less  in- 
terest on  the  money  than  their  normal  in- 
vestments would  yield  but  they  will  be  In- 
vesting In  a  type  of  Insurance  for  their  own 
and  their  policy  holders'  future. 

As  President  Johnson  said,  the  companies 
will  be  making  a  major  investment  In  Im- 
proving American  life  The  need  for  that 
Investment  to  save  the  cities — and  with  them 
the  very  foundation  of  business  and  indus- 
try— Is  becoming  more  apparent  with  each 
passing  day.  Moreover  rebuilding  the  nation's 
slums  could  create  a  new  and  profitable  In- 
dustry Itself. 

The  recently  announced  partnership  of  the 
United  States"  Gypsum  Co.  with  public  offi- 
cials to  rehabilitate  five  Chicago  buildings 
should  be  profitable  to  the  company.  It  will 
use  Gypsum's  own  products.  The  company 
successfully  and  profitably  rehabilitated  six 
buildings  In  New  York  18  months  ago.  Inci- 
dentally, the  tenants  are  maintaining  the 
properties  well. 

Interest  In  rebuilding  American  slums 
grows  dally.  They  are  being  compared  with 
underdeveloped  countries  America  has 
helped  with  loans  and  grants.  Business  ap- 
pears ready  to  accept  the  reality  that  such 
efforts  should  begin  at  home  and  that  they 
are  not  charity  but  are  vital  to  the  nation's 
survival. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  NIKOLA  PET- 
KOVS  MARTYRDOM 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Nikola  Petkov  was  the  robust  son  of  a 
peasant  family,  and  during  his  active 
life  in  politics  he  became  the  uncom- 
promising and  courageoas  leader  of  the 
agrarian  group  in  Bulgaria.  He  was  a 
marked  foe  of  all  those  who  wanted  to 
undermine  and  weaken  democratic 
forces  in  his  native  land.  Being  a  true 
believer  in  the  gradual  working  of  dem- 
ocratic forces  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  public,  he  worked  for  the  strength- 
ening of  these  forces.  But  his  efforts  to 
maintain  his  outspoken  views  and  his 
courageous  opposition  to  the  Commu- 
nists, who  were  becoming  masters  of 
Bulgaria  even  before  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  spelled  his  doom,  leading  to  his 
arrest  and  execution  by  his  political  op- 
ponents in  1947. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war,  as  Com- 
munist strength   grew   throughout   the 


country,  Petkov  and  his  associates  real- 
ized that  they  could  not  cope  with  these 
Communists  who  were  fully  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Government.  However,  they 
did  not  want  to  yield  to  all  Communist 
demands  and  thus  betray  the  mass  of  the 
Bulgarian  people.  Iiistead,  they  thought 
that  even  under  the  umbrella  of  com- 
munism at  least  some  form  of  democracy 
and  freedom  could  be  salvaged. 

Tragic  and  inevitable  events  soon 
proved  that  they  were  sadly  mistaken, 
for  the  Communist  leaders  asked  for  to- 
tal sui'render  and  did  not  tolerate  com- 
promises. Finally,  when  the  postwar  re- 
gime was  firmly  established  and  duly 
confirmed  in  international  treaties,  then 
the  Commimist  government  began  to 
eliminate  all  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment. One  of  the  first  to  be  arrested  was 
Nikola  Petkov.  This  was  done  in  June 
1947.  He  was  tried  on  charges  of  "con- 
spiracy and  high  treason,"  and  hanged 
on  September  23,  1947. 

In  observing  the  20th  annivereary  of 
PetkoVs  judicial  murder  by  Communists, 
we  are  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
a  gallant  fighter  for  democracy  and  free- 
dom. 

PANAMA    CANAL    TREATIES    ANAL- 
YSIS AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  FindleyI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  15- 
man  Republican  Committee  on  Western 
Alliances,  which  I  serve  as  chairman, 
has  recommended  against  approval  of 
the  proposed  new  Panama  Canal  trea- 
ties, pending  completion  of  final  studies 
of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic 
Canal  Study  Commission. 

The  Study  Commission  has  been  un- 
able to  complete  its  work  on  proposed 
new  canal  sites  and  has  requested  a  2- 
year  extension. 

The  Republican  committee's  recom- 
mendations are  threefold.  In  addition  to 
the  postponement  of  approval  at  least 
until  after  the  final  report  of  the  Study 
Commi-ssion.  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended reappraisal  after  the  final  re- 
port and  full  disclosure  of  any  propo.sals 
of  the  negotiators  at  that  time  so  that 
informed  public  dialog  can  ensue. 

The  report  is  critical  of  the  lack  of  dis- 
clo.sure  surrounding:  the  proposed  trea- 
ties which  have  aroused  storms  of  con- 
troversy, both  in  the  United  States  and 
Panama. 

The  detailed  analysis  of  the  treaties 
and  conclusions  were  prepared  by  a  sub- 
committee consisting  of  Representative 
Sherman  P.  Lloyd  of  Utah,  chairman: 
with  Representative  William  O.  Cow- 
GER  of  Kentucky:  and  Representative 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  of  Maryland,  as 
other  members. 

In  my  \1ew.  the  work  of  Chairman 
Lloyd  and  his  subcommittee  in  dealing 
with  this  complex  and  controversial  area 
has  been  thorough,  objective,  balanced. 


and  constructive  In  ever>'  respect.  It  is 
the  result  of  a  long  series  of  internews 
and  conferences  with  State  Department 
officials  and  others  with  special  knowl- 
edge and  interest  in  this  field. 

The  analysis  and  recommendations 
constitute  a  reference  work  which  I  am 
sure  Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides 
of  the  political  aisle  and  other  students 
of  the  treaty  proposals  will  find  ex- 
tremely valuable. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  analysis  and 
conclusions  as  recommended  by  Chair- 
man Lloyd  and  his  subcommittee  and 
approved  by  the  full  House  Republican 
Committee  on  Western  AlUances: 

Renegotiation  of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
i.  background  to  the  hay-bun  au-vaenj-a 
treaty  of  nov^embek  18,  1803 
Official  United  States  policy  toward  Cen- 
tral America  underwent  a  dramatic  shift  at 
the  close  of  the  Nineteenth  century.  Pre- 
viously, the  United  States  was  content  to 
limit  foreign  Influence  and  share  with  Brit- 
ain In  the  protection  of  a  neutral,  commer- 
cial route  planned  to  cross  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  (Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850). 
However,  as  the  century  came  to  a  close,  a 
rising  tide  of  national  feeling  demanded  the 
complete  elimination  of  foreign  Influence 
and  exclusive  U.S.  control  of  the  prospective 
canal. 

The  Spanish-American  War  of  1898  drama- 
tized the  threat  to  American  security  when 
an  American  naval  ship,  the  U  S.S  Oregon, 
required  two  months  to  sail  from  California 
around  the  Horn  to  Cuba  In  response  to  the 
Caribbean  Crisis.  The  rise  to  power  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  with  his  deep  belief  in  Ameri- 
can nationalism  and  an  efficient  navy  focused 
pressure  for  re-negotlatlon  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty.  With  the  Treaty  revised, 
American  construction  of  the  Canal  would 
probably  begin. 

Great  Britain,  hoping  for  speedly  construc- 
tion of  the  commercial  route  and  improved 
relations  with  the  U.S.,  readily  agreed  to  re- 
negotiation proceedings.  The  first  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty,  limiting  but  not  abrogat- 
ing the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  emerged 
from  the  discussions  on  February  3.  1900 
This  Treaty  came  before  the  Senate  and  was 
amended  and  ratified.  The  British  refused 
to  accept  the  treaty  as  amended,  and  a  sec- 
ond Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  was  negotiated. 
Signed  on  November  18.  1901.  this  second 
treaty  specifically  abrogated  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty,  called  for  neutrality  of  the 
prospective  canal,  gave  police  pawers  to  the 
U.S.,  and  made  the  United  States  the  sole 
guarantor  of  these  treaty  provisions.  Now,  all 
European  obstacles  to  a  canal  built  and  con- 
trolled by  the  United  Slates  were  removed. 
In  1902,  the  Walker  Commission,  a  Presi- 
dential commission  to  select  "the  most  feasi- 
ble and  practical  canal  route,"  recommended 
the  Panamanian  Canal  route  over  a  Nlca- 
raguan  alternative  because  of  Its  shorter 
length  and  lower  construction  cost  In  the 
same  year.  Congress  passed  the  Spooner  Act 
authorizing  $40  million  for  the  purchase  of 
the  old  French  Canal  Company's  construc- 
tion rights  and  the  acquisition  of  a  six-mile 
zone  from  Colombia. 

Secretary  of  State  Hay  and  Colombian  rep- 
resentative Tomas  Herran  reached  a  compro- 
mise agreement  on  January  22,  1903.  The 
Agreement  granted  Colombia  a  $10  million 
Indemnity  and  $250,000  annual  payment  in 
return  for  U.S.  construction,  maintenance, 
and  protection  of  a  slx-mlle  wide  canal  zone 
administered  under  dual  sovereignty  with 
mixed  courts.  The  agreement  was  to  last  for 
100  years. 

The  Hay-Herran  Treaty  passed  the  Senate 
swiftly,  but  in  August  of  1903  the  Colombian 
Congress  denounced  Herran  and  almost 
unanimously    rejected    the    Treaty's    term*. 
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They  demanded  a  $15  million  Indemnity  and 
rejected  the  lose  of  Colombian  sovereignty 
to  U.S.  courts  In  the  Zone.  In  addition,  the 
Colombl.in  leaders  hoped  to  get  the  $40  mil- 
lion which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  French 
Canal  Company. 

The  Colombia  Congresa  was  cxjntroUed  by 
liberals  who  bitterly  opposed  the  conserva- 
tive government.  The  country  had  been  con- 
vulsed by  intermittent  clvU  war  in  1901  and 
1902.  and  the  leaders  were  under  great  In- 
ternal political  pressure  from  both  the  liberal 
opposition  and  rival  factions  within  their 
own  party.  Compounding  this  domestic  pres- 
sure was  the  firmness  of  the  United  States 
in  Its  position  that  Colombia  sign  the  treaty 
as  written.  President  Rooeevelt  publicly  de- 
nounced the  Colombians.  Also,  Roosevelt  be- 
gan drafting  a  message  to  Congress  request- 
ing authority  to  begin  digging  a  canal  with- 
out Colombian  agreement.  This  difficult  sit- 
uation was  solved  by  a  depaulanent  or  prov- 
ince of  Colombia  called  Panama. 

Due  to  Inadequate  Jungle  communication. 
Panama  was  only  connected  to  the  rest  of 
Colombia  by  sea  and  had  a  long  history  of 
separatist  movements.  In  1840  and  1850,  the 
Panamanians  had  attempted  to  secede  from 
Colombia. 

In  May  of  1903,  a  new  separatist  group  was 
formed,  and  as  the  Colombian  government 
fumbled  with  the  treaty  ratification,  the 
group  gained  strength.  They  were  eager  to 
exclude  Colombia  from  the  Canal  profits,  but 
they  also  feared  that  If  the  Colombians  did 
not  act  quickly,  the  U.S.  might  turn  baclc 
to  the  Nlcaraguan  route  and  Panama  would 
lose  all  benefit  from  the  canal. 

Speaking  In  support  of  the  rebel  leaders, 
the  Frenchman  Philippe  Bunau-VarlUa,  a 
former  engineer  on  the  Canal,  traveled  to  the 
United  States  and  spoke  with  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State  Hay.  Neither 
American  seems  to  have  explicitly  promised 
to  protect  the  rebels,  but  both  listened  with 
obvious  sympathy. 

The  rebels  struck  on  November  3.  1903,  In 
Panama  City  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
Isthmus.  The  Colombian  troops  necessary 
to  quell  the  Insurrection  were  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Panama  In  Colon,  but  by  direct  order 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  the  Colombians  were  re- 
fused access  to  the  American-controlled 
trans-Isthmus  Railroad.  When  the  Colom- 
bians threatened  to  force  their  way  onto  the 
Railroad,  the  recently-arrived  U.S.S.  Nash- 
ville prepared  for  battle  and  the  Colombians 
retreated. 

By  November  5.  the  rebels  were  In  complete 
control  and  the  United  States  warned  Colom- 
bia that  American  naval  ships  would  block 
any  attempted  troop  landings  In  Panama. 

The  United  States  recognized  Panama  on 
November  6,  1903.  and  signed  the  Hay- 
Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  on  November  18.  1903 
This  Treaty  eave  Panama  the  $10  million 
Indemnity  and  the  $250,000  annual  payment. 
The  United  States  received  benefits  beyond 
the  proposed  Colombian  treaty.  Including;  a 
ten-mile  wide  canal  zone,  full  sovereignty 
within  the  zone,  and  the  entire  treaty  ar- 
rangements were  granted  In  perpetuity. 

n.    ACTIONS     .vrTECTINO     THB     TREATY.      1903-67 

The  Hay-Bunau-VariUa  Treaty  was  the  ob- 
ject of  creat  domestic  controversy  In  the 
United  States,  due  first  to  the  controversial 
role  playetl  by  the  U.S.  in  the  Panamanian 
Revolution  and  second,  to  what  were  charged 
to  be  generous  provisions  granted  to  the 
U  3.  Nevertheless,  the  Treaty  was  ratified 
and  has  remained  the  bulwark  of  Central 
American  policy  for  64  years. 

Over  this  period,  several  events  have  modi- 
fied, but  not  significantly,  altered  the  basic 
principles  of  the  1903  Treaty. 

To  smooth  over  our  ruffled  relations  with 
Colombia,  the  U.S.  negotiated  a  treaty  In 
1914  which  extended  preferential  use  of  the 
canal  and  granted  a  $25  million  payment  to 


Colombia.  In  return.  Colombia  recognized 
■'entire  and  absolute"  U.S.  title  to  the  canal 
and  railroad.  The  Thomson-Urrutla  Treaty 
was  finally  ratified  In  1922. 

In  response  to  Panamanian  demands  which 
conflicted  with  the  Treaty.  Secretary  of  State 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  in  1923  reaffirmed 
America's  attitude  of  firmness  toward  the 
canal  treaty:  It  was,  he  said,  "an  absolute 
futility  for  the  Panamanian  government  to 
expect  any  American  administration,  no 
matter  what  It  was,  any  President,  or  any 
Secretary  of  State,  ever  to  surrender  any 
part  of  the  rights  which  the  U.S.  had  ac- 
quired under  the  1903  Treaty." 

The  1930's  saw  the  beginning  of  a  more 
flexible  policy  toward  Panama.  In  the  Hull- 
.\lfaro  Treaty  of  July  27,  1936,  (In  force  July 
27,  1939)  the  U.S.  agreed  to  increase  the  an- 
nual payment  from  $250,000  to  $430,000  to 
account  for  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  In 
addition,  the  U.S.  withdrew  its  guarantee  of 
Panamanian  Independence,  relinquished  the 
right  to  exercise  eminent  domain,  and  gave 
up  the  right  to  intervene  in  Panamanian 
.affairs. 

This  softening  trend  continued  during  the 
Elsenhower  Administration.  In  the  Elsen- 
hower-Remon  Treaty  of  1955.  the  annual 
payment  was  Increased  to  the  present  level 
of  $1,930,000.  The  U.S.  also  relinquished  $25 
million  worth  of  land  and  Improvements, 
and  the  U.S.  was  relieved  of  Its  responsi- 
bility to  enforce  sanitation  standards  In 
Colon  and  Panama  City. 

Events  in  Panama 

Since  World  War  II,  Panama  has  experi- 
enced a  rising  tide  of  national  feeling  which 
has  focused  on  the  canal  and  the  position 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Zone.  In  1947, 
the  National  Assembly  voted  unanimously 
to  deny  renewal  rights  on  American  mili- 
tary bases  constructed  outside  of  the  Zone 
during  the  War. 

Tnis  n.itlonal  spirit  was  further  Inspired 
by  the  Egyptian  nationalization  of  the  Suez 
Canal  In  i956.  Although  the  two  situations 
are  not  comparable  and  Panama  does  not 
seek  nationalization  of  the  operation  of  the 
canal.  Egypt's  example  has  encouraged  the 
drive  for  Panamanian  sovereignty  within  the 
Canal  Zone. 

On  May  2,  1958,  students  entered  and 
placed  the  symbol  of  sovereignty,  the  Pan- 
amanian flag,  within  the  Canal  Zone.  On 
Panama's  Independence  Day.  November  3. 
1959.  Panamanians  staged  a  violent  "march 
for  sovereignty"  which  ended  only  after  U.S. 
citizens  were  injured,  the  U.S.  flag  had  been 
desecrated,  and  American  troops  were  called 
In. 

On  September  17,  1960.  President  Elsen- 
hower went  against  a  House  Resolution 
passed  (382-12)  and  agreed  to  fly  the  Pan- 
amanian flag  alongside  the  U.S.  flag  at  one 
point,  Shaler  Triangle.  In  the  Zone. 

Through  the  early  '60's  Panama  urged  re- 
negotiation of  the  103  Treaty,  but  the  U.S. 
hesitated  because  of  unfavorable  public  sen- 
timent and  U.S.  interest  in  nuclear  excava- 
tion of  a  sea  level  canal. 

In  1964.  a  full  scale  riot  developed  over 
flag  placement  In  front  of  an  American 
school.  Balboa  High.  Just  inside  the  Zone. 
In  violation  of  a  recent  agreement  to  fly 
neither  country's  flag.  American  students 
raised  an  .\merlcan  flag  and  blocked  officials 
from  removing  It.  Panamanians  students  en- 
tered the  Zone  with  their  flag  which  was 
torn  in  a  scuffle.  Three  days  of  Intense  riot- 
ing ensued  In  which  U.S.  troops  fought  with 
Panamanian  citizens  across  the  Zone  line. 
Twenty  Panamanians  and  four  U.S.  soldiers 
were  killed. 

Panama  severed  diplomatic  relations, 
charged  the  U.S.  with  aggression,  and  pre- 
sented a  complaint  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  which  was  unable  to  resolve 
the  dispute.  Finally,  on  April  3.  1964,  the  two 
nations  agreed  to  restore  relatione  and  ex- 


plore means  to  eliminating  the  causes  of 
conflict. 

On  December  18.  1964.  President  Johnson 
announced  that  d)  the  U.S.  would  investi- 
gate a  sea  level  canal,  and  (2)  the  U.S. 
would  re-negotlate  the  present  Canal  Treaty. 

Robert  B.  Anderson,  representing  the  U.S.. 
and  Jorge  Illueca  of  Panama  opened  discus- 
sions which  eventually  developed  Into  ex- 
ploratory re-negotiating  proceedings  In  Jan- 
uary. 1965.  formal  negotiations  began  over 
a  new  canal  treaty,  a  possible  sea  level  canal, 
and  a  defense  treaty.  This  three-part  treaty 
package  reached  final  form  on  June  21.  \9ei. 
and  prior  to  Senate  ratification.  Is  expected 
to  be  signed  In  Washington  In  the  late  sum- 
mer of  1967. 

THE  THREE  TREATY  PR0POS.\LS  OF  THE  NEGOTIA- 
TORS   (EXCERPTS UNOFFICIAL! 

Three  treaties  represent  the  conclusions  of 
the  negotiators.  They  are  treaties  between 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United 
States: 

1.  Concerning  the  Panama  Canal 

2.  Concerning  a  Sea  Level  Canal  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Paclflc  Oceans 

3.  On  the  Defense  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  of  Its  Neutrality 

The  signing  of  all  three  treaties  is  to  be 
simultaneous. 

1.  Treaty  concerning  the  present  canal 
( excerpts — nnoffi  cia  I ) 

a.  All  previous  treaties  inconsistent  with 
this  treaty  are  terminated. 

b.  There  Is  created  a  'Joint  Administra- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal."  Panama  assumes 
sovereignty  over  the  "Canal  Area."  A  gov- 
erning body  of  nine  members,  four  from 
Panama — five  from  the  U.S.,  appointed  for 
six-year  terms.  Majority  rule.  Chairmanship 
shall  alternate  an^nually. 

c.  The  administration  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company,  but  does  not  assume  the 
liability  of  the  unrecovered  investment  or 
the  United  States  In  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
Interest-bearing  unrecovered  investment  was 
$330.7  million  on  June  30.  1966.  The  toWl 
United  States  Investment  Is  $1.9  billion  in 
the  canal  and  about  $3  billion  in  defenses. 

d.  The  Canal  is  a  primary  source  of  em- 
ployment of  Panamanians. 

e.  The  Administration  shall  supply  water 
for  operation  of  the  Canal  and  to  operate  the 
Panama  Railroad,  and  shall  operate  germane 
facilities  and  services,  but  after  five  years 
shall  give  up  operations  of  businesses  and 
shall  promote  economic  development  by  au- 
thorizing new  business. 

f.  The  Administration  shall  have  police 
pMDwer  in  the  area  and  when  necessary  may 
call  upon  military  assistance  from  Panama 
or  the  US. 

g.  Civil  laws  of  Panama  shall  prevail  in  the 
Canal  Area.  Specific  statutes  for  the  Canal 
Area  will  be  drawn  up  and  adopted  by  the 
Commission  with  legal  advice  from  Panama 
and  the  U.S. 

h.  An  eight-Judge  "Court  of  the  Joint  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Panama  Canal"  Is  es- 
tablished, fotu-  each  from  Panama  and  the 
U.S..  one  from  each  nation  as  a  judge,  and 
three  from  each  nation  as  associate  Judges. 

1.  Panama  shall  Impose  no  taxes  upon  the 
Panama  Canal  or  upon  the  Administration 
or  its  property. 

J.  The  Administration  shall  establish  all 
tolls.  Panama  shall  receive  17  cents  per  long 
ton  from  the  Administration  the  first  year 
and  an  additional  cent  per  ton  each  year 
until  a  celling  of  22  cents  is  reached. 

k.  The  Panama  Canal  shall  be  neutral — 
free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  commerce  and 
of  war  of  all  nations,  subject  to  rules  which 
may  be  established  in  time  of  war. 

1.  Differences  between  Panama  and  U.S.  to 
be  settled  by  three-man  arbitration  board. 

m.  Duration  to  December  31,  1999;  then 
the    Panama    Canal    reverts    to   Panama. 

If  a  sea  level  canal  opens  prior  to  Decern- 
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her  31,  1999,  the  treaty  will  terminate  one 
year  later. 

II  construction  has  started  on  a  sea  level 
cunal  prior  to  Dec.  31,  1999.  the  treaty  shall 
terminate  one  year  after  opening  of  canal 
or  Dec.  31.  2009,  whichever  Is  first. 

2.  Treaty  Panama — United   States  Sea  level 

canal  {excerpts — unofficial) 

a.  Grants  U.  S.  the  right  to  finance  and 
construct  a  canal.  Verbal  option  must  be 
exercised  within  20  years. 

b.  Establishes  the  Panama  Interoceanic 
Canal  Commjssion  to  operate,  protect,  and 
maintain  Canal.  Commission  sets  toll.  The 
Board  consists  of  lour  Panamanians  and  five 
Americans,  plus  representatives  from  other 
nations  that  contribute  to  the  canal  venture. 
Length  of  term  is  six  years.  The  Director  Gen- 
eral, appointed  by  the  nine-member  board  for 
a  four-year  term,  carries  out  the  wishes  of 
the  Commission. 

c.  A  Joint  land  commission  of  four  mem- 
bers (2  U.  S.,  2  Panamanian)  to  determine 
land  values  of  private  individuals  who  are 
dislocated  by  canal  construction. 

d.  Other  nations,  corporations,  or  in- 
dividuals may  form  an  organization  (re- 
gional or  International)  after  consultation 
with  Panama. 

e.  Panama  must  agree  to  nuclear  excava- 
tion (also  subject  to  agreement  or  revision 
of  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty ) . 

f .  Canal  will  be  a  commercial  venture. 

g.  Canal  will  be  neutral. 

h.  Defense — Panama  and  U.  S. — Defense 
Treaty  applies. 

1.  Duration:  20  years  to  notify  Panama  of 
our  intention  to  build  canal,  5  years  later 
construction  must  be  started,  1  year  advance 
warning  to  Panama  before  construction 
starts,  15  years  to  construct,  60  years  after 
opening  of  canal  on  Dec.  31,  2067,  Canal  and 
properties  revert  to  Panama. 

J.  U.S.  will  refrain  from  constructing  or 
concluding  an  agreement  with  any  other  na- 
tion for  a  canal  until  U.S.  has  specifically 
told  Panama  whether  U.S.  will  or  will  not 
build  canal  in  Panama.  Also,  Panama  will 
not  arrange  with  any  other  country  for 
canal  construction  in  Panama. 

Annex  I — Possible  routes  in  Panama. 

Annex  II — Temporary  Joint  Commission 
to  facilitate  construction  (1  Pan..  1  Am.) 

Annex   III — Facilitate    operation. 

3.  Treaty  on  the  Defense  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  of  its  Neutrality  {excerpts — 
unofficial ) 

a.  A  Joint  Committee  comprised  of  one 
representative  from  each  government  Is 
created  as  the  initial  stage  for  resolving 
difficulties  which  arise  frotn  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  treaty.  If  no  agreement  is  reached, 
the  matter  is  referred  back  to  the  two  gov- 
ernments and  alternate  channels  may  be 
Implemented. 

b.  Defense  of  C.-inal  (a)  Panama  provides 
defense  areas  (I.e.,  existing  leases,  etc.);  (b) 
U.S.  has  right  to  ensure  canal  defense. 

c.  Defense  within  the  Canal  area — "For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  responsibili- 
ties hereunder  (Defense),  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  have  access  to  and  free 
movement  between  the  Defense  Areas  and 
the  Canal  Area  .  .  ."  (Article  II  Section  1 ) 

d.  Any  U.S.  military  action  outside  of 
Canal  or  defense  area  which  will  affect 
Panama  will  be  the  subject  of  consultation 
by  Joint  Committee. 

e.  The  U.S.  and  Panama  may  jointly  or  the 
US.  alone  (not  Panama  alone)  may  cease 
operating  a  defense  area.  Also,  the  U.S.  is 
guaranteed  the  rights  of  access  to  and  from 
canal  and  defense  areas  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  easement  for  pipelines  and  other  utility 
services  to  defense  areas. 

f.  Cooperation  of  U.S.  and  Panama  in  en- 
forcement of  customs  and  criminal  law. 
Legal  Jurisdiction  is  primary  to  Panama 
unless:    (a)   An  American  violates  American 


property  or  personnel,  (b)  An  American  is 
on  official  duty.  ( c  I  Panamanian  laws  do  not 
apply.  U.S.  has  no  jtirisdiction  over  Pana- 
manian citizens.  Basic  Western  lec.al  prin- 
ciples are  in  effect:  speedy  trial,  Informed  of 
charge,  etc.  A  U.S.  goverrmient  representa- 
tive Is  allowed  at  trial. 

g.  Taxation:  Income:  only  if  a  resident  or 
if  drawing  an  income  from  Panamanian 
source.  Sales  and  other  'hidden  taxes"  apply 
on  purchases  in  Panama.  Property:  if  tem- 
porary or  non-resident,  then  not  taxed 

h.  Benefits  and  exemptions  to  temporary 
U.S.  contractors  in  defense  areas. 

i.  Rights  to  public  services  are  equal. 

j.  Defense  area  is  under  Panamanian  flag 
with  provisions  for  U.S.  flag  to  be  deter- 
mined by  Joint  Coiiunission. 

k.  Treaty  applies  to  defense  of  a  sea  level 
canal  when  appropriate  treaty  changes  are 
made. 

1.  Treaty  terminated  5  years  after  "Treaty 
Between  Rep.  of  Panama  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
cerning the  Panama  Canal"  expires  or  when 
U.S.  is  no  longer  committed  to  a  bi-lateral 
treaty  to  defend  the  area,  whichever  comes 
later. 

STATEMENT   BY    GENERAL   EISENHOWER, 
JtTLY   26,    1967 

Agreement  between  United  States  and 
Panamanian  negotiators  on  new  treaties  for 
the  Panama  Canal  Is  welcome  news — It  offers 
hope  for  a  new  era  of  harmony  In  otu'  rela- 
tions with  Panama — it  gives  promise  of  far- 
reaching  benefits  for  world  commerce. 

The  Panama  Canal  stands  as  a  monument 
to  American  vision  and  technical  skill.  It  has 
been  efficiently  operated  for  over  sixty  years 
for  the  benefit  of  world  commerce  without 
profit  to  the  United  States.  It  has  been  open 
on  a  basis  of  complete  nondiscrimination  to 
the  ships  of  all  nations.  In  all  these  ways  It 
has  been  a  symbol  of  American  respon.'^iblllty 
within  the  world  conamunlty  and  of  the 
principles  of  fair  play  and  Justice  that  Ameri- 
cans believe  should  govern  our  dealings  with 
other  nations. 

These  same  considerations  oblige  us  to 
recognize  that  changes  are  now  necessary  in 
the  regime  that  governs  the  Canal.  More  than 
sixty  years  have  passed  since  we  negotiated 
with  Panama  the  present  canal  treaty.  The 
construction  and  operation  of  this  Important 
International  waterway  have  brought  great 
benefits  to  the  United  States,  to  Panama,  and 
to  the  whole  community  of  nations.  But  in 
many  ways  it  does  not  fit  the  spirit  and  the 
reality  of"  the  world  of  the  1960's.  It  has  be- 
come a  source  of  resentment  and  conflict  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama — two 
nations  whose  close  community  of  Interest 
gives  them  every  reason  to  work  together  In 
clase  and  friendly  cooperation. 

The  new  treaties  can  help  to  achieve  this 
sort  of  relationship  and  can  be  of  mutual 
advantage  to  both.  They  lay  a  basis  for  elim- 
inating resentments.  TTjey  provide  Panama 
a  role  in  the  Canal  enterprise  that  recognizes 
Its  valuable  contribution  in  making  its  terri- 
tory available  for  the  Canal.  They  can  dimin- 
ish the  possibility  of  armed  harassment  that 
might  involve  United  States  troops  on  the 
soil  of  a  foreign  nation.  They  can  provide  an 
atmosphere  of  stability  that  will  facilitate 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  Canal  during  Its 
remaining  years  of  usefulness  And  they  can 
open  the  way  for  the  United  States  to  go 
ahead  with  plans  for  modernizing  the  trans- 
Isthmian  sea  passage  through  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sea  level  canal. 

I  was  complimented  when  I  was  consulted 
before  our  Government  announced  its  deci- 
sion to  negotiate  with  Panama  in  December, 
1964.  I  approved  that  initiative  and  am 
pleased  that  it  has  led  to  an  agreement  satis- 
factory to  the  representatives  of  both  coun- 
tries. I  believe  that  the  treaties  are  an 
achievement  which  merits  the  most  sym- 
pathetic consideration  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  United  States  Senate. 


rXCERPTS    FROM    THE    MINORITY    REPORT   OF    THE 
GEORGETOWN    PANEL    OPPOSING    NEW    TREATIES 

Panama's  Independence  has  been  com- 
promised by  a  succession  of  crises,  some 
fomented  by  communist-oriented  agitators, 
and  some  by  surrenders  to  Panama  by  the 
U.S.  of  Important  rights,  power,  and  au- 
thority which  are  indispensable  to  safe- 
guard U.S.  Interests  there.  The  global  impll- 
Ciitions  of  these  mounting  crises  In  Panama, 
aimed  at  WTesting  control  of  the  Canal  from 
the  United  States,  may  be  seen  in  the  coin- 
cidence of  events  there  with  those  in  the 
Suez  Canal,  in  South  Africa,  and  in  Viet- 
nam, all  directed  toward  gaining  control  of 
the  strategic  waterways  of  the  world.  The 
preservation  of  the  sovereign  control  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal  is  more  vital  to  this  nation 
than  victory  in  Vietnam.  The  further  for- 
feiture of  that  control  will  constitute  a 
major  surrender  by  the  United  States  and 
may  be  expected  to  trigger  communist  take- 
overs of  governments  In  Latin  America. 

We  are  losing  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  through  a  policy  of  retreat  and  sur- 
render. We  must  reaffirm  our  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty and  unilateral  canal  nianagement. 
We  must  Improve  the  canal  which  we  now 
have  through  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  Plan  rather  than  embarking  upon  a 
risky  and  costly  sea  level  canal. 

In  return  lor  the  concessions  which  the 
United  States  made  to  Panama  In  the  trea- 
ties of  1936  and  1955  Panama  promised  to 
■  strengthen  further  the  Ixinds  of  friendship 
and  cooperation"  with  the  United  States  to 
promote  mutual  understanding  and  friend- 
ship of  her  people  with  the  United  States. 
Panama  has  not  fulfilled  her  part  of  this 
bargain.  Meanwhile  the  concessions  made 
to  her  are  increasingly  seen  to  have  been 
unwise,  lor  they  appear  as  part  of  a  plan 
to  wrest  control  of  the  Canal  from  the 
United  States  through  piecemeal  erosion. 
The  agitation  and  demonstratioruF  In 
Panama  against  the  treaty  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Zone,  if  continued,  can 
only  result  in  driving  the  United  States  from 
the  Isthmus  Panama's  repeated  thrusts  are 
directed  toward  the  total  liquidation  of 
United  States  sovereignty  and  control  over 
the  Panama   Canal. 

In  that  event,  and  In  view  of  Panamas 
five  unconstitutional  changes  of  heads  of 
state  since  1930,  who  will  control  this  price- 
less Interoceanic  utility?  Who  will  operate 
it  to  serve  the  needs  of  world  commerce? 

BESOLtrriON  OPPOSING  APPROVAL  OF  THE 
TREATIES  ' 

Whereas  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
and  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  the  United  States  maintain  its 
sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone;  and 

Whereas  under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
of  1901  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Convention  of  Constantinople 
of  1888  as  the  rules  for  the  operation,  regu- 
lation, and  management  of  said  canal;  and 

Whereas  by  the  terms  of  the  Hay-Bunau- 
VariUa  Treaty  of  1903.  between  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States,  the  perpe- 
tuity of  use,  occupation,  control,  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  operation,  sanitation, 
and  protection  for  said  canal  was  granted  to 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  paid  the 
Republic  of  Panama  almost  $50,000,000  in 
the  form  of  a  gratuity;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  made  an 
aggregate  Investment  in  said  canal  in  an 
amount  of  over  $4,889,000,000;  and 


'  This  Resolution  and  similar  resolutions 
have  been  supported  by  89  Republicans  and 
39  Democr.its  m  '..he  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
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Whereas  said  Investment  or  any  part  there- 
of could  never  be  recovered  In  the  event  ol 
Panamanian  seizure  or  United  States  aban- 
donment: and 

Whereas  70  per  centum  of  the  Canal  Zone 
traffic  either  originates  or  terminates  In 
United  States  ports;  and 

Whereas  said  canal  is  of  vital  strategic  Im- 
portance and  Imperative  to  the  hemispheric 
defense  and  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  and 

Whereas  a  treaty  has  been  proposed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama  which  in  effect  would  greatly  Impair 
if  not  all  but  eliminate  the  known  and  ad- 
mitted sovereign  rights  of  the  United  States 
In  said  canal;  and 

Whereas  under  said  proposed  treaty,  said 
canal  becomes  the  property  of  a  non-Ameri- 
can Oovernment   authority;    and 

Whereas  the  Suez  Canal  has  been  closed 
twice  In  the  past  ten  years,  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  and 
that  the  most  recent  closing,  this  June,  1967. 
has  meant  a  very  substantial  Increase  In 
United  States  shipping  costs;  Now,  there- 
fore  be   It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  maintain  and  protect  Its  sov- 
ereign rights  and  Jurisdiction  over  said  canal 
and  that  the  United  States  Government  in 
no  way  forfeit,  cede,  negotiate,  or  transfer 
any  of  these  sovereign  rights  or  Jurisdiction 
to  any  other  sovereign  nation  or  interna- 
tional organization. 

CONCLUSIONS    OF    THE    COMMlTTM     (MAJOBrTTl 

We  recommend  a  balance  between  outright 
and  final  rejection  of  renegotiation  proposals 
on  the  one  hand  and  immediate  approval  on 
the  basis  of  presently  existing  evidence  on 
the  other. 

The  study  of  canal  sites  by  the  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study  Commis- 
sion has  not  been  completed,  and  the  Com- 
mission has  asked  for  a  two-year  extension. 
The  work  of  the  Commission  has  been  de- 
layed, partly  because  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  program  of  plowshare  nuclear 
excavation  experiments  was  postponed  dur- 
ing negotiations  on  the  Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
llferaUon  Treaty. 

The  Commission  has  requested  a  two-year 
extension  for  the  purpose  of  completing  Its 
work. 

Approval  of  new  Panama  Canal  Treaties 
now  is  therefore  premature. 

With  the  United  States  involved  In  armed 
conflict  In  Southeast  Asia  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Suez  Canal  In  doubt  due  to 
hostilities  In  the  mid-East,  the  exigencies  of 
national  defense  and  United  States  respon- 
sibility to  this  hemisphere  and  to  the  free 
world  make  It  adverse  to  the  national  inter- 
est to  consider  at  this  time  any  diminution 
of  sovereignty  In  the  Canal  area 

Before  further  consideration  should  be 
given  to  approval  of  the  Treaties,  there 
should  be  full  public  disclosure  of  the  pro- 
posals recommended  by  the  negotiators, 
which  at  this  time  are  not  made  public.  Lack- 
ing this  public  disclosure,  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  citizens  of  Panama  risk 
hostile  debate  without  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts. 

Opinions  concerning  the  proposed  treaties 
are  clouded  to  a  great  degree  by  guesswork 
and  misinformation.  The  decision  of  the  Ad- 
ministration not  to  publicize  the  exact  lan- 
guage was  most  unfortunate  and  unques- 
tionably this  contributed  to  the  furor  now 
raging. 

We  recommend  against  approval  of  the 
Treaties  until  the  final  studies  of  the  At- 
lantic-Pacific Interoceanlc  Canal  Study 
Conomlsslon  have  been  completed  after  a 
two-year  extension  of  authority.  Following 
the  report  of  that  Commission,  we  recom- 
mend reappraisal  of  treaty  proposals  based 
upon   the  evidence  then  existing.  We  urge 


full  disclosure  of  any  recommendations  of 
the  negotiators  at  that  time  so  that  Informed 
public  dialogue  can  ensue  before  commit- 
ment is  made. 


POSSIBLE  VIOLATION  OF  ANTI- 
DUMPING ACT  OF  1921 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  1  Mr.  Findley  ]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  report  to  my  colleagues  about  the 
possibility  of  a  violation  of  the  Federal 
Antidumping  Act  of  1921,  as  amended 
119  U.S.C.  leOiai  >.  As  I  called  to  your 
attention  on  September  11,  the  Hunt- 
Wesson  Food  Products,  Inc.,  has  pur- 
chased enormous  quantities  of  vegetable 
oil  from  the  Soviet  Union.  I  have  found 
that  this  purchase  will  total  40  million 
pounds.  Because  of  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  imder  which  this  is  be- 
ing done,  I  have  respectfully  urged  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury'  to  ask  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  investigate  the 
possibility  that  this  purchase  constitutes 
a  violation  of  the  Antidumping  Act. 

Information  which  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention has  convinced  me  that  the  So- 
viet oil  is  being  sold,  and  Is  likely  to  be 
sold,  in  this  country  at  less  than  fair 
value.  In  that  case  the  importer  would 
be  subject  to  assessment  of  damages  un- 
der the  act. 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than  25 
years,  large  shipments  of  vegetable  oil 
are  coming  to  this  country  from  the  So- 
viet Union.  One  shipment  to  Hunt-Wes- 
son, consisting  of  6,533,604  pounds,  was 
unloaded  at  New  Orleans  in  March.  The 
second  consisted  of  6,983,000  pounds,  and 
was  unloaded  at  Savannah  in  July.  The 
Department  of  the  Treasury  has  con- 
firmed that  an  additional  shipment,  con- 
sisting of  about  20  million  pounds,  is 
scheduled  to  arrive  at  New  Orleans  next 
month.  Mr.  Harold  Williams,  president 
of  Hunt- Wesson,  confinned  to  me  by 
telegram  dated  September  12  that  his 
firm  has  purchased  a  total  of  40  mUlion 
pounds  from  the  Soviet  Union.  For  the 
fun  text  of  his  telegram  to  me  I  would 
refer  you  to  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  11,  1967,  pages  24978-24979. 
The  magnitude  of  this  shipment  of  cot- 
tonseed oil.  which,  of  course,  is  compet- 
itive with  soybean  oil,  Ls  apparent.  Forty 
million  pounds  of  oil  is  the  equivalent  of 
4  million  bushels  of  soybeans,  or  the  pro- 
duction from  300,000  acres  of  cotton. 
The  introduction  of  such  massive  quan- 
tities of  a  commodity  from  an  unprece- 
dented source  naturally  has  an  adverse 
impact  on  market  prices. 

Vegetable  oils  are  selling  in  the  domes- 
tic market  well  below  what  the  industry 
has  paid  in  the  past.  Cottonseed  oil  is 
12  cents,  compared  with  15 'i  cents  a 
year  ago.  Soybean  oil  is  more  than  3 
cents  cheaper,  and  corn  oil  down  more 
than  2  cents. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  cottonseed  is  bringing  farm- 
ers only  77  percent  of  parity,  as  com- 


pared with  96  percent  a  year  ago.  Soy- 
beans are  only  78  percent  of  parity,  as 
compared  with  109  percent  a  year  ago. 
Parity  of  100  percent  is  ofQcially  estab- 
lished as  representing  a  fair  market 
price,  so  it  is  obvious  that  U.S.  producers 
of  vegetable  oil  are  getting  less  than  a 
fair  price. 

The  world  market  price  of  cottonseed 
oil.  therefore,  was  alreadj'  depressed, 
and  because  the  Soviet  Union  liistorically 
has  not  been  an  exporter  of  oil  to  the 
United  States,  the  purchase  undoubtedly 
was  made  at  less  than  the  depressed 
world  price. 

It  would  not  be  unprecedented  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  use  dumping  tactics  as 
a  means  of  engaging  in  economic  war- 
fare against  the  United  States  while  it 
fights  a  military  war  against  us  by  proxy 
in  Vietnam.  The  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal 
may  have  blocked  normal  channels  of 
commerce  and  caused  the  Soviet  Union 
to  welcome  a  chance  to  unload  this  oil  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  U.S.  farmer. 

The  telegram  I  received  from  the  pres- 
ident of  Hunt- Wesson  made  it  plain  that 
the  purchase  was  made  from  Moscow  out 
of  concern  for  the  U.S.  price.  In  it.  he 
said,  and  I  quote: 

To  attempt  to  buy  domestic  cottonseed  oil 
for  export  use.  in  competition  with  our  own. 
and  other,  domestic  consumer  needs,  could 
put  an  extreme  inflationary  pressure  on  the 
price  of  domestic  vegetable  oils, 

Unquote. 

Now.  I  question  whether  the  impact  on 
U.S.  prices  would  have  been  "extreme" 
but  certainly  an  upward  pressure  would 
definitely  be  In  order,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  farmers  are  currently  getting  only 

77  percent  of  parity  for  cottonseed  and 

78  percent  for  soybeans.  But  the  impor- 
tant fact  is  Hunt- Wesson's  admission 
that  the  Soviet  purchase  was  made  in 
order  to  forestall  higher  U.S.  prices. 

The  commodities  manager  of  the 
Hunt-Wesson  firm  is  reported  to  have 
informed  a  group  of  those  attending  the 
August  7-8.  1967,  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Soybean  Processors  Association 
that  the  purpose  of  the  purchase  was 
even  more  far-reaching:  it  was  a  de- 
liberate effort  to  cause  a  reduction  in 
the  U.S.  price  of  cottonseed  oil.  This  was 
made  at  Boyne  Mountain,  Mich.,  at  a 
time  when  the  prices  of  cottonseed  oil, 
soybeans,  and  soybean  oil  were  down 
about  one-third  from  a  year  earlier. 
There  have  been  even  further  declines 
in  price  since  then. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  a 
purchase  of  several  million  dollars  worth 
of  cottonseed  oil  from  abroad  adversely 
affects  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
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BULGARIAN  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Septem- 
ber 23  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
execution  of  the  Bulgarian  national  hero 


by  the  Soviet  occupation  forces  which 
had  ovemm  Bulgaria  in  September  of 
1944.  For  3  years  opposition  leader 
Nikola  Petkov  had  organized  and  led  the 
Bulgarian  opposition  forces.  To  free  Bul- 
garians, therefore,  he  will  always  be  a 
hero  and  his  example  continues  to  in- 
spire them  to  seek  the  restoration  of  free- 
dom to  their  country. 

Although  the  Soviet  oppressors  in  the 
last  20  years  have  tried  hard  to  mold 
the  satellite  into  a  willing  slave  state, 
the  spirit  of  freedom  still  lingers.  One 
mar\-els  how.  In  spite  of  its  rich  natural 
resources  and  fertile  soil,  the  economic 
oppression  in  Bulgaria  is  increasing,  with 
steadily  rising  cost  of  living  and  notice- 
able decline  in  quality  of  goods,  scarcity 
of  even  the  most  vital  consumer  products, 
and  grossly  unequal  trade  arrangements 
with  Russia.  Religious  persecution  con- 
tinues to  be  vicious.  Many  churches  have 
been  turned  into  museums  and  amuse- 
ment centers.  Training  of  clergymen  and 
rabbis  is  discouraged.  Yet  the  Bulgarian 
people  overcrowd  their  places  of  worship 
and  observe  religious  holidays. 

While  the  Government  seeks  to  tighten 
its  control,  its  ineptitude  in  administra- 
tion has  allowed  unexpected  liberaliza- 
tion in  some  respects.  Literary  figures  call 
for  relaxation  of  restrictions  and  a  re- 
turn to  truth.  Within  every  segment  of 
society  there  is  a  strong  undercurrent 
of  anti-Soviet  feeling,  although  few  dare 
to  express  this  openly.  The  youth  of  the 
nation,  who  have  grown  up  under  slavery 
conditions,  manifest  widespread  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  regime.  This  offers 
hope  for  a  brighter  future.  Everj-  year 
courageous  souls  risk  their  lives  to  escape. 

Free  Bulgarians  stay  informed  of  de- 
velopments in  their  native  country  and 
are  keeping  alive  the  dream  of  freedom 
for  their  countrj'.  Until  the  day  that 
dream  is  realized  we  must  continue  to 
support  their  efforts  and  focus  the 
world's  attention  on  their  just  cause. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ETHICS 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  WydlerI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mat- 
ter of  congressional  ethics  is  one  of  the 
most  important  facing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  Congress  is  truly 
the  people's  branch  and  it  is  important 
that  its  reputation  be  of  the  highest. 
Recently  I  appeared  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  stated 
my  position. 

The  testimony  I  gave  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. I  believe  that  the  work  assigned  to  this 
committ-ee  and  the  result  that  Is  expected 
are  among  the  more  Important  activities  of 
the  Congress  In  this  Session  I  say  this  be- 
cause U  the  Committee  could  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  Public's  image 
of  Congress  It  would.  In  my  opinion,  do  more 
than  any  other  thing  to  reestablish  Congress 
in  Its  rightful  place  as  the  chief  representa- 
tive of  the  people  in  the  making  of  our  Fed- 


eral Law.  In  other  words  Gentlemen,  the 
rewards  will  be  great  for  Intelligent  and 
forceful  action,  if  It  Is  taken  by  this  Com- 
mute* and  followed  up  by  the  Congress. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  this  Committee 
could  end  up  taking  actions  which  would  be 
mainly  useless  and  probably  have  no  other 
effect  than  placing  a  great  many  restrictions 
on  Congressmen  and  on  their  relationships 
with  others.  This  could  be  done  without  In 
any  way  rectifying  the  Image  of  Congress 
as  "is  now  held  by  many  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

The  first  problem,  therefore.  Is  to  state  the 
questions  that  we  wish  answers  to  and  to  get 
down  to  basics  as  to  what  really  can  and 
should  be  accomplished  by  this  Committee 
Insofar  as  the  ethical  standards  of  the  Con- 
gress are  concerned.  I  believe  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  this  Committee's  activity  Is  to  see 
that  nothing  interferes  with  the  Congress- 
man's handling  of  the  public  Interest.  We 
should  have  rules  that  would  make  It  hard 
If  not  Impossible  for  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress, who  Is  so  Inclined,  to  subvert  the  pub- 
lic Interest  to  some  other  private  Interest  It 
seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  the  purpose  of 
such  rules  is  not  ptinltlve  In  purpose,  but  to 
protect  the  public  by  making  clear  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  public  the  rules  that 
should  be  followed  to  see  that  the  public  In- 
terest Is  always  kept  paramount. 

Judged  against  this  standard  then,  let  us 
see  what  can  be  done.  First,  let  us  get  to  the 
question  of  restrictions  on  a  Congressman's 
outside  activities.  It  is  quite  apparent  that 
no  matter  what  activities  a  Congressman  has 
outside  the  Halls  of  Congress,  there  may  be 
some  conflict  with  his  Congressional  re- 
sponsibilities. This  is  so  whether  those  activ- 
ities concern  his  family,  his  relatives,  his 
friends.  Inherited  wealth,  speech  making,  his 
trade  or  occupation,  or  even  the  persons  with 
whom  he  may  go  to  dinner  or  even  stop  to 
talk  with  on  the  street.  A  Congressman  Is, 
after  all.  a  whole  man  and  he  will  have 
activities  that  do  not  relate  to  his  Congres- 
sional duties.  There  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  be  any  problem  In  this  unless  he 
allows  his  personal  affairs  to  unduly  influence 
his  Congressional  duties  or  unless  he  allows 
himself  to  gain  some  personal  benefit  from 
the  performance  of  his  Congressional  duties. 
If  the  objective  Is  to  avoid  this.  It  seems  to 
me  It  can  ea.=ily  be  accomplished  by  a  state- 
ment of  clear,  concise  and  direct  rules  on  the 
type  of  outside  activity  that  can  be  engaged 
In  and  the  limitations  on  such  activity  so 
that  it  will  not  result  in  using  Congressional 
position  for  his  personal  benefit  I  believe  this 
Committee  should  propound  a  set  of  clear, 
concise  and  direct  rules  and  regulations 
which  would  Indicate  to  all  the  limitations 
on  a  Congressman's  activities.  This  would  be 
he'.pful  to  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
would  be  most  reassuring  to  the  public  at 
large.  The  Congressman  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  all  his  other  outside  activities  that 
do  not  Interfere  with  his  Congressional 
duties.  Drawing  this  line  In  some  cases  Is 
difficult  but  I  think  can  be  done  and  en- 
forced by  the  regular  election  procedures  that 
control  the  activities  of  the  Congressman. 
I  personally  find  It  Is  most  healthy  and  bene- 
ficial for  a  Member  of  Congress  to  have  out- 
side business  Interests  which  do  not  con- 
flict with  his  Congressional  duties  but  on 
which  he  can  rely  in  the  event  that  he  Is  not 
re-elected  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  Total 
and  complete  reliance  on  Congressional  con- 
tinuation In  office  Is  not  the  most  healthy 
atmosphere  a  Congressman  can  live  m  when 
faced  with  pressures  from  powerful  groups 
in  his  district.  The  first  need  then  is  a  clear 
set  of  ethical  rules  of  conduct  for  Members 
of  Congress  which  would  get  to  the  very 
heart  of  this  problem  of  a  Congressman's 
personal  affairs. 

The  second  need  Is  financial  disclosure.  It 
Is  clear  to  me  that  Congressmen  are  not 
second-class  citizens  who  must  live  In  a  fish- 
bowl  In  every  aspect  of  their  lives  It  Is  also 
clear  to  me  that  we  are  public  servanto  who 


have  accepted  the  responsibilities  of  public 
life  and  who  therefore  must  make  cer-aln 
concessions  to  It.  My  own  preference  would 
be  for  an  utter  and  complete  disclosure  of  a 
Congressman's  entire  financial  matters 

I  believe,  however  that  this  disclosure 
should  not  be  made  In  the  public  press  but 
rather  should  be  made  to  a  totally  non- 
partisan commission  of  individuals  of  great 
public  standing,  who  would  be  given  the 
right  to  make  any  part  of  the  disclosure  pub- 
lic If  they  thought  It  was  In  the  public 
Interest.  Further,  the  commission  should 
have  the  right  to  investigate  any  part  of  the 
statement  which  they  thought  required  such 
investigation  and  to  make  any  part  of  that 
Investigation  public  when  it  thought  it  was 
In  the  public  Interest.  I.  for  example,  would 
be  quit*  willing  to  give  such  a  commission 
a  copy  of  my  Income  tax  returns  which  are 
a  complete  record  of  my  financial  transac- 
tions during  the  course  of  the  year  I  think 
if  we  were  to  do  this  it  would  end  the  public's 
misconception  that  many  Congressmen  are 
dealing  In  matters  which  conflict  wltli  their 
duties  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  The  facts, 
I  am  sure,  are  quite  to  the  contrary.  Once  we 
were  to  establish  the  procedures  I  have  out- 
lined above.  I  think  this  particular  matter 
would  no  longer  be  an  Issue  In  the  m^nds  of 
the  public.  Partial  disclosures  would,  to  my 
mind,  not  bring  the  criticism  or  speculation 
to  an  end.  and  therefore,  would  serve  no  use- 
ful purpose 

Finally.  I  think  we  should  establish  pro- 
cedures whereby  an  individual  or  another 
Member  of  Congress  could  question  and  es- 
tablish the  ethical  propriety  of  a  particular 
act  by  a  Congressman  This  should  be  mod- 
eled on  the  form  of  a  grievance  committee 
of  a  bar  association  which  works  very  well 
and  has  good  precedent.  In  addition,  such  a 
committee  could  issue  rulings  as  a  Congress- 
man might  request  as  to  the  ethical  propri- 
ety of  his  proposed  actions.  The  main  prob- 
lem regarding  such  a  procedure  would  be 
the  fact  that  many  candidates  for  a  Con- 
gressional office  would  find  It  useful  to  file 
charges  with  such  a  committee  a  week  or 
two  before  the  election  amid  great  publicity. 
The  Committee  would  have  to  establish  pro- 
cedures which  would  reduce  such  activity  to 
a  minimum,  but  there  would  be  a  residue  of 
abuse  as  an  unfair  political  tactic.  I  feel, 
however,  that  as  Members  of  Congress  this 
is  one  of  the  crosses  we  must  bear  In  our 
public  life. 

What  I  have  outlined  to  this  Committee 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  sound  and  reasonable 
plan  which  would  do  much  to  reassure  the 
public  In  this  situation.  What  the  public 
wants,  and  what  It  Is  entitled  to.  Is  reas- 
surance that  Congressmen  are  putting  the 
public's  Interest  first.  I  think  a  clear  state- 
ment of  ethical  rules  followed  by  a  complete 
disclosure  system  and  backed  up  by  a  griev- 
ance committee  procedure  would  meet  this 
need.  I  realize  these  requirements  are  un- 
usual and  do  transgress  on  our  rights  as 
ordinary  citizens  of  our  nation.  This,  how- 
ever, is  part  of  the  Job  and  responsibility  of 
being  a  Congressman.  I.  for  one.  am  prepared 
to  accept  them. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [  Mr.  Taft]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
previously  indicated  on  all  legislation 
relating  to  the  broadcasting  Industry.  I 
am  not  participating  in  the  debate  or 
votes  on  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
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1967.  The  reason  for  my  position,  is  that 
my  prior  business  and  legal  connections 
with  the  industry,  as  well  as  the  con- 
tinued ownership  position  of  members 
of  my  family  and  myself,  could  result  in 
a  possible  conflict  of  Interest. 


colleague  and  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathiasi,  provides  a  re- 
alistic and  effective  means  of  getting  at 
this  problem. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH  COM- 
PREHENSIVE RAT  EXTERMINA- 
TION   AND   CONTROL   PROGRAMS 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  fMr.  Gude]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recofid 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  20, 
I  voted  to  consider  a  measure  establish- 
ing a  program  to  control  and  exterminate 
rats.  I  did  so  because  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  grave  health  menace 
caused  by  rats.  However,  the  resolution 
to  consider  the  measure  was  defeated. 

When  this  week  the  House  again  had 
the  opportunity  to  consider  legislation 
to  establish  comprehensive  rat  extermi- 
nation and  control  programs.  I  voted 
to  approve  the  measure.  This  amendment 
to  the  Partnership  for  Health  Amend- 
ments of  1967  authorized  Increases  In 
an  already  existing  program  operated  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  officials.  It  also 
allows  those  communities  with  only  a 
minor  rat  problem  to  continue  using 
funds  for  major  health  programs,  thus 
diverting  only  the  needed  funds  for  a 
relatively  small  rat  control  program. 

To  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  seriousness 
of  this  problem  and  what  we  are  up 
against.  I  would  like  to  quote  some  very 
sUrtllng  figures  concerning  rats.  A  rat 
can  have  from  eight  to  12  litters  a 
year,  or  from  150  to  300  young  in  that 
period.  A  rat  eats  from  $2  to  $10  worth  of 
food  and  destroys  from  $20  to  $50  worth 
in  a  vear.  In  all.  it  is  roughly  estimated 
that  "up  to  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
food  Is  destroyed  by  rats  in  this  country 
each  year. 

In  my  own  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland.  Montgomery  County  is 
plagued  by  rats.  The  Montgomery  County 
Health  Department  Rodent  Control  Di- 
vision receives  about  30  complaints  a 
month,  and  more  often  than  not.  one 
complaint  is  in  behalf  of  several  other 
individuals.  I  might  also  add  that  rats 
in  Montgomery  County  do  not  discrimi- 
nate between  high  and  low  Income,  com- 
mercial and  noncommercial  areas. 

And  of  course.  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton is  infested  with  these  diseased 
rodents.  A  very  conservative  estimate  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Health  shows  we  have  some  800.000  rats. 
District  hospitals  reported  75  babies  and 
young  childi-en  were  victims  of  ratbites 
last  year.  I  should  point  out  that  these 
were  the  most  severe  cases.  When  par- 
ents do  not  take  tlieir  children  to  the 
hospital  for  treatment  of  ratbites,  they 
are  not  reported. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  same  deplorable  con- 
dition exists  in  every  major  urban  and 
suburban  area  in  our  country.  The 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 


THE  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  VIEW 
ON  THE  SITUATION  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wyman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  August  28, 
1967,  I  included  a  report  to  the  people 
of  the  First  District  of  New  Hampshire 
on  the  subject  of  our  dilemma  in  Viet- 
nam. Implicit  in  this  report  was  the  view 
that  stalemate  In  Vietnam  would  con- 
tinue unless  the  military  were  author- 
ized to  proceed  to  win  the  mOitary  war 
free  of  most  prevailing  civilian  restraints 
both  with  respect  to  target  and  tactics. 
I  say  "most  civilian  restraints"  because 
even  the  military  has  expressed  the  con- 
viction at  the  highest  levels  that  mili- 
tary victory  is  possible  without  the  use 
of  atomic  weapons. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations,  Mr.  WUliam  B.  Macomber, 
Jr.,  commenting  upon  my  remarks  on 
August  28  and  concluding  that  Com- 
munists in  Vietnam  are  presently 
"struggling  to  stave  off  military  defeat." 
I  hope  Mr.  Macomber's  statement  of 
position  reflects  accurately  the  situation 
existing  in  Vietnam  at  this  hour. 

We  should  get  this  war  over  with 
honorably  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment to  save  lives  and  to  end  the  stag- 
gering cost  of  reserves. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  win 
or  maintain  the  peace  after  a  military 
victory  is  beside  the  point.  We  should 
give  greater  leeway  to  the  military  at 
this  juncture,  however,  In  the  interests 
of  objectivity,  I  am  including  Mr. 
Macomber's  letter  in  the  Record  at  this 

point: 

Department  of  State, 

Washington.  D.C..  September  19.  1967. 

Hon.  Louis  C.  Wyman. 

House  ot  Representatives. 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Wtman:  We  have 
noted  your  remarks  In  the  August  28  Con- 
gressional Record  concerning  mUltary  stale- 
mate in  Vlet-Nam  and  would  like  to  pass  on 
to  you  the  following  Information  to  help  you 
understand  our  views  on  the  subject. 

A  few  weelts  ago  certain  press  reports 
picked  up  the  theme  of  military  stalemate 
m  Vlet-Nam.  and  the  subject  received  con- 
siderable publicity  in  the  United  States. 

Our  leading  mUltary  commanders.  Includ- 
ing General  Westmoreland  and  General 
Wheeler,  publicly  stated  that  a  stalemate 
definitely  did  not  exist  In  Vlet-Nam.  To  a 
question  on  whether  we  have  reached  a  stale- 
mate the  President  stated  at  his  August  18 
press  conference:  "No.  I  think  there  are  those 
who  are  taking  a  pretty  tough  drubbing  out 
there  i  In  Viet-Nam) .  who  v.'ould  like  for  our 
folks  to  believe  there  Is  a  stalemate.  I  have 
not  been  there.  I  cannot  personally  say  that  I 
have  observed  all  the  action  that  has  taken 
place.  General  Westmoreland  is  there.  I  have 
sent  General  Wheeler  there  within  the 
month.  General  Larson,  a  very  able  General 


who  has  been  in  the  n  Corps  now  for  two 
years,  has  lust  returned  from  there.  All  of 
these  men  think  that  the  stalemate  charge 
Is  nothing  more  than  propaganda." 

Aside  from  the  official  statements  on  the 
stalemate  question,  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  Information  to  prove  that  we  are  slowly 
but  steadily  making  progress.  If  one  looks 
at  the  situation  two  ye.irs  ago  and  compares 
It  wrlth  the  situation  today,  there  cannot  be 
any  doubt  that  much  progress  has  been  made. 
Over  the  past  year  the  South  Vietnamese 
desertion  rate  has  ste.idily  declined.  Defec- 
tions from  the  Communist  side  hdve  already 
surpassed  20,000  so  far  this  year  and  the 
rate  Is  nearly  twice  that  of  1966  which  In 
turn  was  double  the  1965  rate. 

Two  years  ago  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
was  losing  three  weapons  for  e.ich  weafwn 
captured.  Today  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
IS  capturing  four  Communist  weapons  for 
each  one  they  lose.  The  Communists  are  los- 
ing in  combat  more  than  four  times  as  many 
men  as  all  the  allied  forces.  Both  the  morale 
and  the  performance  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
e?.e  armed  forces  has  improved  dramatically. 
Two  years  ago,  Communist  forces  were  on 
the  offensive  and  wan  some  significant  vic- 
tories. Now  the  Communists  are  on  the  de- 
fensive. Enemy  infiltration  by  sea  has  been 
greatly  reduced.  Allied  forces  have  shattered 
the  enemy  offensive  across  the  Demilitarized 
Zone.  The  percentage  of  South  Vietnamese 
ro.ids  and  waterways  that  are  sife  for  nor- 
mal military  and  economic  use  have  been 
significantly  Increased  Enemy  forces  all  over 
the  country  are  experiencing  severe  man- 
pKDwer  problems.  Pood  has  become  a  critical 
problem  for  the  Viet  Cong,  even  In  the  Me- 
kong River  Delta  "rice  bowl." 

It  is  clear  to  us  that  there  has  been  a 
drastic  and  favorable  change  In  the  military 
situation  In  the  past  two  years.  At  that  time 
the  Oommunlsts  thought  they  were  on  the 
brink  of  a  military  victory— now  they  are 
struggling  to  stave  off  military  defeat. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  information  will  be 
helpful  to  you  in  understanding  our  view  on 
the  military  situation  in  Vlet-Nam. 
Sincerely  yours. 
William  B.  Macombeh,  Jr  . 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 


UNDERSTANDING  THE  TERM 
'POVERTY" 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CxjrtisI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  term 
"poverty"  must  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood. In  the  United  States  today.  It  is 
definitely  not  subsistence  poverty  which 
is  the  term  developed  in  the  Western 
World  over  the  past  17  decades  as  a 
scientific  work  of  art,  which  is  used  in 
the  United  Nations  and  applied  with  a 
real  and  practical  meaning  to  many  so- 
cieties in  the  world  today.  It  relates  to 
caloric  intake  per  person  to  sustain  life. 
The  term  "poverty"  as  used  in  the  United 
States  today  can  only  mean  comparative 
poverty,  an  entirely  new  concept  and  one 
which  has  little  relationship  to  subsist- 
ence-poverty, albeit  it  is  descriptive  of 
a  very  real  and  important  bundle  of 
social  and  economic  problems. 

The  term  "poverty"  as  used  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  its  political  parlance  is 
comparative  poverty.  Yet  for  the  sake  of 
rhetorical    impact    and    persuasiveness. 
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the  promoters  of  the  "poverty"  programs 
seek  to  create  the  impression  that  we  are 
dealing  with  "subsistence"  poverty.  The 
true  meaning  of  comparative  poverty 
must  be  clarified  if  we  are  to  develop 
programs  that  meet  the  real  problems 
that  do  face  us.  In  this  regard  I  found 
a  recent  article  in  the  September  4,  1967. 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  to  be 
of  great  value. 

The  article,  entitled  "Is  United  States 
Really  Filled  with  Poverty?"  by  John  B. 
Parrish.  professor  of  economics.  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  follows: 
Is  the  UNriED  States  Reallv  Filled  Wpth 

Poverty?  A  Look  at  the  Facts 
(By  John  B,  Parrish.  professor  of  economics, 
University  of  Illinois) 
(Note. — How  many  Americans  are  really 
In  poverty?  Thirty  million?  Eighty  million? 
Or  only  a"  handful?  This  article,  written  for 
"U.S.  News  &  World  Report,"  Is  based  on  a 
study  of  poverty— and  of  the  "poverty  cult" 
that  has  developed  in  this  era. ) 

When  future  historians  WTlte  the  history 
of  the  1960s,  there  wlU  be  no  more  extraor- 
dinary episode  in  their  accounts  than  the  rise 
of  America's  "new  poverty"  cult.  Intellec- 
tuals from  every  social-science  discipline, 
every  religious  denomination,  every  political 
and  social  institution  have  climbed  aboard 
the  poverty  bandwagon. 

This  article  is  concerned  with  a  few  fun- 
damental questions:  How  did  the  new  cult 
get  started?  What  are  its  claims?  Does  the 
economic  evidence  support  the  claims?  Are 
we  moving  toward  a  new  and  better  social 
order  or  toward  social  chaos? 

After  a  decade  of  exploring  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  poverty  world,  the  "new  pov- 
erty" cult  has  settled  on  a  few  basic  doc- 
trines which  together  form  a  dogma  that  ap- 
parently must  be  accepted  on  faith.  These 
claims  may  be  briefly  stunmarlzed  as  follows: 

1.  The  economic  process,  which  in  earlier 
years  brought  affluence  to  a  majority  of 
Americans,  recently  has  slowed  up  and  appar- 
ently stopped.  As  a  result,  a  large  minority 
of  Americans  are  "hopelessly"  trapped  below 
the  povertv  line. 

2.  The  size  of  this  poverty  population  is 
"massive,"  and  may  be  increasing.  Minimum 
estimates  place  the  number  at  30  million, 
maximum  at  nearly  80  million. 

3.  Despite  its  great  size,  the  poverty  popu- 
lation is  hidden  away— "Invisible,"  unknown, 
unwanted,  unaided,   helpless. 

4.  The  hard  core  of  the  "other  America"  Is 
the  Negro.  Because  of  racial  discrimination, 
he  has  been  unable  to  participate  in  eco- 
nomic progress.  He  is  frustrated,  embittered, 
forced  to  live  outside  the  affluent  society  of 
the  majority. 

5.  The  "new  poverty"  can  only  be  eradi- 
cated by  massive,  federal  social-action  pro- 
grams involving  income  maintenance,  self- 
help,  education  and  training.  In  a  milieu  of 
racial  integration,  the  latter  voluntary  if 
possible,  compulsory  if  necessary. 

Does  the  evidence  on  diffusion  of  economic 
well-being  support  the  "new  poverty"  cult? 
Has  diffusion  mysteriously  slowed  to  a  halt, 
leaving  millions  "hopelessly  trapped '?  Are 
30  to  80  million  suffering  acute  deprivation 
in  today's  America?  The  plain  truth  is  there 
is  no  basis  in  fact  for  the  "new  poverty" 
thesis.  The  high  priests  of  the  poverty  reli- 
gion have  been  exchanging  each  other's  mis- 
formation.  Let's  look  briefly  at  some  Illustra- 
tive evidence. 

Diet:  The  diet  of  U.S.  families  has  con- 
tinued to  improve  steadily  over  time  until 
todav  at  least  95  per  cent,  perhaps  96  per  cent 
or  97' per  cent  of  all  families  have  an  adequate 
minimum  dally  Intake  of  nutrients. 

Automatic  cooking  equipment:  Are  20  per 
cent,  perhaps  40  per  cent  of  U.S.  families 
without  decent  equipment  with  which  to 
prepare  this  food  Intake?  No.  As  a  matter  of 


fact,  99  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  households  have 
automatic  cooking  equipment.  Including 
most  of  those  families  living  in  rural  and 
urban  "ghettos."  The  diffusion  has  been  con- 
sistent and  persistent  over  the  last  six 
decades. 

Refrigeration:  Could  it  be  that  millions  of 
American  families  are  experiencing  dull  and 
dreary  meals  because  they  have  no  way  to 
preserve  foods  and  beverages  against  spoil- 
age? No.  About  99  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  families 
have  purchased  electric  or  gas  refrigerators. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  they  know  how  to 
operate  them,  even  in  the  "ghettos." 

Communication:  Are  mlllioni  of  America's 
poor  shut  off  from  all  contact  with  the  rest 
of  their  affluent  countrymen — alone,  frus- 
trated. In  that  "other  world"  of  poverty  iso- 
lation? At  last  count,  the  diffusion  of  TV  sets 
had  reached  92  per  cent  of  all  US.  house- 
holds, providing  instant  access  to  entertain- 
ment, news,  sports,  cultural  enrichment. 
Since  a  small  per  cent  of  middle,  and  upper- 
income  families  who  can  afford  TV  have 
chosen  not  to  buy,  the  per  cent  of  families 
having  TV  who  want  It  must  be  around  96 
or  97  per  cent — a  diffusion  achieved  in  Just 
15  years. 

Medical  aid:  Have  the  "new  hopeless  poor" 
found  the  doors  to  modern  medical  service 
"slammed  shut"  forcing  them  to  rely  on 
quack  remedies,  superstition,  midwlves.  or 
to  die  alone  and  unattended? 

In  1910,  only  one  of  every  10  American 
families  had  access  to  hospitals  for  child- 
birth. The  diffusion  since  then  has  been  spec- 
tacular and  persistent  for  all  groups,  includ- 
ing nonwhites.  By  :960,  over  97  per  cent  of 
all  American  women  had  their  babies  born 
in  hospitals.  Today  it  is  somewhere  between 
98  per  cent  and  99  per  cent. 

The  luxury  of  telephone  service:  Tele- 
phone service  is  ordinarily  not  a  rock-bot- 
tom consumer  necessity.  It  is  useful  and 
convenient  but  not  an  absolute  requirement, 
as  was  demonstrated  during  the  Great  De- 
pression of  the  1930E  when  the  per  cent  of 
families  with  telephones  declined. 

Tet  today  nearly  90  per  cent  of  all  U.S 
households  have  telephones.  Since  there  are 
still  a  few  pockets  of  unavailability,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  close  to  95  per  cent 
of  all  U.S.  households  In  availability  areas 
who  would  like  this  luxury  actually  enjoy  it. 
three  povertt  fallacies 
The  foregoing  illustrative  evidence  raises 
an  interesting  question:  Hou  can  the  "mas- 
sive" group  of  America's  "hopeless  poor'  Xniy 
so  much  with  so  little?  Perhaps  this  basic 
question  can  be  put  another  way:  How  could 
the  poverty  Intellectuals  be  so  wrong?  The 
answer  Is  actually  very  simple.  The  intellec- 
tuals have  chosen  to  be  wrong.  Most  members 
of  the  "new  poverty"  ctilt  are  quite  well- 
trained  In  statistics.  Some  are  acknowledged 
experts.  They  know  better.  But,  for  the  sake 
of  the  "new  poverty"  religion,  they  have 
chosen  to  accept  three  poverty  fallacies. 

The  "new  F>overty  '  cult  has  built  much  of 
lt«  case  on  family-income  statistics.  Some 
technical  matters  aside,  there  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  these  statistics,  per  se.  But  there 
is  something  wrong,  very  much  wrong,  with 
their  use.  It  Is  Impossible  for  anyone  ade- 
quately to  interpret  them  in  terms  of  average 
family  economic  well-being. 

Poverty  fallacy  No.  1  got  its  big  push  from 
the  1964"report  on  "The  Problem  of  Poverty 
in  America"  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. CEA  determined  that  households  with 
less  than  $3,000  annual  Income  were  in  pov- 
erty. Using  this  income  yardstick.  It  was  de- 
termined that  20  percent  of  U.S.  households 
containing  30  million  persons  were  in  the 
poverty  class. 

This  report  provided  a  w-onderful  takeoff 
point  for  poverty  statisticians.  With  30  mil- 
lion to  build  on,  It  was  not  difficult  to  find 
millions  of  additional  families  who  should  be 
added  to  the  poverty  population.  The  poverty 
numbers  game  became  quite  exciting  Who 
could  count  the  most?  Honors  so  far  have 


gone  to  those  claiming  nearly  80  million. 
A  majority  of  ctUt  members  have  settled  for 
a  more  modest  40  to  50  million. 

Tlie  truth  about  poverty-income  statistics 
is  this:  Under  no  reasonable  assumptions 
does  Income  below  $3,000  Indicate  poverty 
status.  It  may  or  may  not,  and  to  say  other- 
wise is  not  only  erroneous  but  absurd. 

Let's  take  as  an  example  a  yovmg  married 
couple,  the  Smiths,  They  are  attending  col- 
lege. They  constitute  a  statistical  household. 
Their  annual  income  is  81.500  a  year.  They 
are  not  being  "hopelessly"  shut  out  from 
the  good  things  of  life.  They  are.  along  with 
other  American  youth,  enjoying  a  rate  of  ac- 
cess to  higher  education  greater  than  the 
youth  of  any  country,  any  time,  any  place. 
They  enjoy  electric  lighting,  refrigeration, 
adequate  if  not  fancy  food,  and  a  second- 
hand automobile  or  motorcycle.  They  would 
like  a  new  Cadillac,  but  will  manage  with- 
out one.  They  aren't  "poor"  and  need  no 
crocodile  tears  shed  in  their  behalf. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  life  cycle  are  the 
Joneses.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  a  machinist  all 
his  life.  He  and  Mrs  Jones  had  always  wanted 
to  visit  the  country's  great  national  parks 
after  the  children  had  grown  up  and  left. 
So  he  has  opted  to  retire  at  age  60.  The  re- 
tirement Income  will  come  to  only  $2,000  a 
year.  Are  they  poor?  The  poverty  cult  says, 
"Yes,"  these  people  are  suffering  from  depri- 
vation. They  have  been  "hopelessly"  cast 
aside.  Yet  the  truth  Is  they  have  a  small 
home  paid  for,  a  modest  automobile  paid  for. 
They  enjoy  refrigeration,  automatic  cooking 
equipment,  inside  plumbing.  TV.  enough 
clothes  to  last  for  years — the  accumulation 
of  a  lifetime.  ,A,nd  now  they  propose  to  enjoy 
more  leisure.  In  mor?  comfort,  for  more  years 
than  similar  working-class  families  of  any 
country,  any  time.  The  Joneses  think  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  is  statistically 
wacky. 

And  take  the  Browns,  They  are  in  the  mid- 
dle years.  Both  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Brown  work. 
Their  three  children  are  In  school.  They  have 
a  modest  new  home,  partially  paid  for,  some 
savings,  some  insurance,  good  clothes— yes. 
and  a  pald-for  refrigerator  and  TV  set  They 
have  a  new  car  and  six  installments  still  out- 
standing Mr.  Brown  becomes  111.  Mrs.  Brown 
quits  work  to  take  care  of  him.  Their  Income 
drops  to  below  $3,000  for  the  year  Are  they 
in  trouble?  Yes,  Are  they  in  desperate  con- 
sumer poverty?  Are  they  "hopelessly 
trapped"?  By  no  means.  After  a  tough  year 
they  will  resume  as  members  of  the  affluent 
society  even  by  CEA's  definition. 

ECONOMIC   well-being:    "ctmulative" 

These  illustrations  could  be  multiplied 
many  times.  Cross-section  household-income 
statistics  are  a  very  Inappropriate  yardstick 
With  which  to  measure  economic  well-being, 
which  is  a  longitudinal  and  cumulative  proc- 
ess. 

Let's  return  for  a  moment  to  the  tele- 
phone  as  a  luxury — or  at  least  a  semllux- 
ury — consumer  good.  Now  take  the  desper- 
ately poor  on  whom  the  doors  of  affluency 
have  presumably  been  "slammed  shut."  Now 
take  the  "poorest  of  the  poor" — those  at  the 
very  rock  bottom  of  the  Income  scale,  those 
desperately  deprived  households  earning  less 
than  $500  a  year.  You  Just  can't  get  much 
poorer  than  that. 

Now  observe  that  nearly  60  percent  of 
these  poorest  of  the  poor  had  telephone  serv- 
ice in  1965.  How  could  this  be?  Why  would 
families  presumably  facing  the  grim  miseries 
of  malnutrition  order  telephone  service?  And 
If  we  make  allowance  for  the  availability  fac- 
tor and  the  "can  afford  but  don't  want"  fac- 
tor, then  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  70 
to  80  per  cent  of  America's  poorest  poor  had 
telephones  in  1965, 

If  this  Is  the  "new  poverty,"  It  is  appar- 
ently not  too  severe.  How  to  explain  this 
paradox  of  Income  poverty,  consumer-goods 
affluence?  The  answer  Is  quite  simple.  In- 
come data  are  a  very  bad  meastire  of  econom- 
ic well-being.  The  Smiths,  the  Joneses,  the 
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Browna.     all     had     telephone    service    even  afford  so  much  medical  service?  For  two  rea-  less  motivation.  faUure  of  rehabllltaUve  pro- 

though  the  CEA's  Income  statistics  put  them  sons:  First,  as  already  noted,  the  Income  data  grams. 

in  the  •poverty  class."  are  faulty    But  more  to  the  point  here,  al-  5.  The  diffusion  of  affluency  has  been  ac- 

There  la  a  second  big  fallacy  In  the  'new  most  every  urban  community  has  free  or  very  companied  not  only  by  rising  juvenile  de- 
poverty"  claims,  and  in  some  respects  an  low-cost  medical  services  for  low-Income  Unquency  but  by  a  rising  rate  of  general 
inexcusable  one  The  poverty  cult  measures  families  In  fact,  surveys  show  that  In  some  crime.  The  rate  rose  by  one  third,  1960  to 
the  economic  well-being  of'  families  at  all  communities  the  lowest-Income  families  have  1964.  The  law-abiding  segment  of  the  popu- 
income  levels  by  determining  what  they  can  more  medical  checkups,  vaccinations,  chest  latlon  has  an  ever-increasing  struggle  to 
buy  with  their  income  at  current  retail  X-rays,  eye  examinations  than  some  higher-  avoid  the  depredations  of  criminals,  the  lat- 
prlces.  In  fact,  the  poverty  cult  makes  much  income  groups.  ter  experiencing  not  acute  deprivation  but 
out  of  the  fact  that  because  of  the  greed  The  number  of  low-cost  food  programs  has  the  encouragements  of  easy  and  profitable 
of  retail  merchants  and  the  gullibility  and  been  growing  rapidly.  For  example,  the  na-  pickings  of  the  affluent  state, 
lack  of  buying  savvy  on  the  part  of  many  uonal  school-lunch  program  provided  low-  6.  Perhaps  no  problem  Illustrates  so  well 
poor  buyers,  the  "new  poor"  actually  pay  cost  noon  meals  for  nearly  20  million  chll-  the  failure  of  the  poverty  Intellectuals  than 
more  for  the  same  goods  than  the  affluent  dren  In  1967.  The  food-stamp  plan  provided  the  upward  drift  of  youth  unemployment, 
classes.  This  Is  hogwash.  low-cost  food  for  1  million   persons  in  1966.  Very   strenuous   and   dedicated   efforts   have 

The  truth  Is.  America's  low-income  classes  and  was  scheduled  to  rise  to  2  million  in  1967.  been  made  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to  do  some- 
have  access  to  a  low-price  consumer -goods  The  low-cost  milk  plan— along  with  school  thing  about  youth  unemployment.  A  great 
market  In  which  prices  are  a  fracUon  of  lunch— accounted  for  5  per  cent  of  total  U.S.  diversity  of  programs  has  been  attempted, 
published  retail  prices,  and  in  which  the  nonfarm  fluld-mllk  consumption  In  1966,  Recent  conditions  of  tight,  full  employment 
purchasing  power  of  "poor"  dollars  Is  multl-  and  would  have  expanded  even  more  In  1967  have  provided  a  favorable  labor  market.  Yet 
piled  many  times.  This  discount  market  had  ndt  cutbacks  been  ordered  because  of  the  "new  poverty"  Intellectuals  have  only 
yields  levels  of  consumpUon  far  above  that  Vietnam.  failure  to  show  for  their  efforts.  Youth  un- 
Indlcated  by  retail  prices.  The  total   number  of  low-Income  persons  employment   has   not   retreated.   For   nearly 

As  the  poor  could  explain  to  CEA  and  the  reached    br    various    food-subsidy    programs  20  years  it  has  shown  a  rise— slight  for  white 

poverty  Intellectuals,  this  market  Is  Amer-  came  to  nearly  30  million  in  1966,  or  pre-  youth,  sharply  upward  for  nonwhlte  yo*"h. 

lea's    enormously     big    resale     market— the  clselv   the   number   of   persons   classified   aa  Could   It   be   the  "new  poverty     cult  has 

world's   largest.    Every   year,   from   25    to   65  poor'ln  1964  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad-  been  fighting  the  WTong  war?  Measured  by 

per  cent   of  many   consumer  durable-goods  vlsers   Since  many  of  CEA's  30  million  didn't  consumer-goods   yardsticks,  less  than  5  per 

purchases  Involve  second  or  third-hand  goods  belong   In  the  poverty   classification   In   the  cent  of  U.S.  households  are  below  the  poverty 

moving  in  esUbllshed  trade  or  in  Informal,  first  place,  some  questions  may  well  be  raised  line,  and  the  percentage  continues  to  decline. 

person-to-person  channels.  as  to  who  and  how  many   poor  have  been  There  Is  a  war  to  be  fought,  however.  There 

Take  aa  an  example  a  popular  consumer  forgotten  "  ^^^  disturbing  signs  of  deep  social  problems 

durable    good,    the    electric    refrigerator.    In  n  the  evidence  suggests  the   'new  poverty"  around   us.   and  more   on   the   horizon.  The 

1933.  this  appliance  waa  a  new  item.  In  cur-  intellectuals    have    grossly    exaggerated    the  most  rapidly  growing  segment  of  the  Amerl- 

rent  dollars.  It  cost  around  $900.  Its  capacity  extent  of  poverty  In  America,  can  we  now  sit  can  population  Is  the  Illegitimate  segment, 

waa  small,  averaging  less  than  6  cubic  feet,  back  and  comfortably  and  forget  the  poverty  The  largest  proportion  of  this    other  Amerl- 

It  averaged  only  six  years  of  service  life,  or  claims?  Unfortunately,  we  cannot,  ca"  is  Negro. 

about  H50  a  year.  There  were  too  few  pro-  Who  Is  to  discipline,  guide,  train  this  grow- 

duced.  and  service  waa  too  short  for  a  re-  ^°^^  distcrbinc  trends  ^^^   ^rmy   of   unwanted,   unmotivated?   The 

■ale   market.   Only  the   rich   could   afford   a  There    are    some    very    disturbing    social  ordinary  family  Influences,  so  strong  among 

refrigerator.  trends  which  have  accompanied  the  spread  earlier   ethnic    groups    Immigrating    to   U.S. 

Today  a  good  new  refrigerator  can  be  pur-  of  affluency.  Even  more  disturbing  is  the  cities,  appears  to  be  lacking.  In  fact,  such  in- 
chased  for  about  $300  Its  capacity  will  aver-  possibility  that  the  federal  antlpoverty  fluences  appear  to  be  declining  and  may  well 
age  about  10  cubic  feet.  Service  life  will  be  programs  may  be  causally  as  well  as  assocl-  be  disintegrating. 

around  18  years  The  average  replacement  atlonally  related  to  these  developments.  We  The  churches,  historically  an  Important  In- 
year  currently  Is  around  10.  So  the  first  buyer  may  be  headed  not  toward  a  great  new  socl-  stltutlon  In  shaping  constructive  life  pat- 
pays  about  $30  a  year  minus  trade-in.  Re-  ety,  but  toward  social  chaos.  Let's  look  briefly  terns,  appear  to  have  limited  and  perhaps 
sale  value  will  be  about  $50.  This  will  pernut  at    six    problem    areas,    all    of    them    Inter-  declining  Influence. 

the  second  buyer  to  purchase  eight  years  of  related:  The  "new  social  problem"  Is  being  dumped 

the  same  quality  of  refrigeration  for  about  1-  The      various      federal-State      Income-  onto  the  public  schools  and  the  police.  But 

$€  a  year    The  low-Income  buyer,  not  par-  maintenance  programs  seem  to  have  gener-  schools  cannot  discipline — and  without  dls- 

tlcular  about  the  latest  style,  has'  expanded  ated  an  explosion  of  Illegitimacy  in  Amer-  clpllne  they  cannot  educate, 

his  purchasing  power  500  per  cent  over  that  lea  that  will  have  far-reaching  consequences  The  police  can  discipline— but  they  can- 

of  one  first  high-income  buyer.  ^or    the    future.    The    Illegitimacy    rate    has  not  educate  and  motivate.  Racial-integration 

Today's  low-Income    "new  poverty"  buyer  doubled  In   the  last   few  years,   until   today  efforts  have  created  new  antagonisms  to  add 

has  purchasing  power' 26  times  greater  than  1  out  of  12  Americans  Is  born  Illegitimate,  to  the  problems  of  the  already  overburdened 

that   of   the   rich   buyer   of    1923,   America's  At  recent  rates  of  growth,  every  tenth  Amert-  schools  and  police. 

consumer  durable-goods  market  Is  operaUng  "^^^^ /^^  '^^^  ^"'^  '^"'^^  '^"  ^  ^^'^  °"'  °^  phony  statistics:  hardly  convincing 

under  a  law  of  accelerating  diffusion.  Amer-  ''~''^;-    ^         iiiesltlmacv  Is  the  lonn-run  The    povertv    Intellectuals    say    they    are 

lea's  low-income  families  are  not  being  shut  2.  Related  to  illegitimacy  is  tne  long-run  ^^     ^     J'         ^               societv      Perhaps  they 

r.„f    TV.»,7  nr»  Y^Mno  niil1«1  Into  affluence  at  growth   In  households  managed   only  by  fe-  ouuamg  a  greni  new  sutici,       r-crimiJ=>   "'^J 

an  evITlnrroLfnL  mte                    ^""ehce  8^                         proportion  subsidized  by  var-  a^e.    But   phony   statistics    are    hardly    con- 

an  ever-lncreaalng  rate,  federal-State   aid    oroerams    Todav   in  wincing  proof.   Perhaps   they  should   take   a 

There  Is  a  big,  hidden,  tertiary  consumer-  '"*"'  f.^'^'^'^fof  10  househ^dris  fatherless  «cond   look.  They  may  well  be  rushing  us 

^:  nA^e'lCstTcr^^s  r:The 'inSen'  ^e7e  i:'eve.^\eLo?to"exSecfth./to  H^^^^^^  peH-mell   toward   social   chaos.   The  do^as 

resale  price  statistics    This  Is  the  intergen-  ,,,turp    Amomr  Necro  families  the  ner-  of  the  poverty  cult  may  not  prove  as  effec- 

eratlon  movement  of  goods  accumulated  over  "^^  ^^'''"^ir'^dTf  out^4  "ve  as  expected. 

time  and  handed  down  or  distributed  from  centa«e  ^^^^^^J  °"^°^  *^                 develop-  Efforts  to  force  racial  integration  may  bring 

^let^rthu'recomrrv'/rv  ?ar'.e   m^'e"'  ment\vTr  the  "l!^ve  trTnd/'^S^he  wSe  about  as  many  disruptive  as  constructive  In- 

^SS;irs°rtorbi;is,^e"'cmTSn^^^  population  ^  the  upsurge  m  the  number  and  ^--^   ^e  ^y  we  1  -ed  some  new  Ins  1- 

wi*_v,Jt™„.^     r,„«i*,„«     oiioo-nro^     rtinnor  proportion  of  unwanted  and  unguided  Negro  tutions    aesignea    lor    trie    pruuieins    ui    ah 

kltchenware,    furniture,    silverware,    dinner-  ^     rf     -.-^-„    ,    „.,.   „.   ,    Memoes   is   bom  affluent  society  of  the  present,  not  the  pov- 

ware,    bicycles,    etc -all    these    provide    an  £^^1°? *[_ 'g^^^^e  gTc.ionroY^^  ertv  societv  of  the  past, 

enormous  source  of  consumption  for  all  In-  Illegitimate.  In  some  sections  or  large  urban  -            conclusion  Is  even  nartlallv  correct 

„,„„„.   i„„i,,Hi^™  tK=  J,r^/^r  aroas  the  percentage  is  very  much  higher.  If  ^i  ^"'S  conclusion  is  e>en  par;-iau\  trorreoi.. 

come  classes.  Including  the  poor.  ^^^  trends  of  195<^  continue,  then  by  1975  then  we  should  be  about  the  task  before  it  Is 

GROWTH  or  NO-COST  GOODS,  SERVICES  about  ohc  third  of  all  Negro  youth  born  In  too  late.  It  may  be  already  too  late. 

If  Ignoring  the  durable-goods  resale  mar-  the  U.S.  will  be  born  outside  normal  family-  Some   clues    to    hoic    much    poverty    in    the 

ket  Is  inexcusable,  the  failure  of  the  poverty  life  patterns.   They  will   be  arriving  at  the  United   States 

cult  to  take  account  of  the  rapid  growth  in  teen   ages   not   suffering   from  malnutrition  lln  percent] 

low-coet   or    no-cost   goods  and   services   In  or  abject  consumer-goods  poverty,  but  from  xg20     1965 

America  Is  well-nlgh  Incredible.  It  Is  Incredl-  acute   social   and    Intellectual   poverty.   The     percentage  of  families  having 

ble   because  much   of   It  has   been   brought  future    consequences    for    the    rest    of    the  Minimum     adequate     diet,     or 

about   by   the   very   federal   agencies   whose  urban  population,  both  white  and  nonwhlte.             better    - 50        95 

economists  have  been  among  the  high  priests  will  be  considerable.                                                       Electric  or  gas  stoves 28        99 

of  the  poverty  cult.  This  failure  constitutes  4.  Related  to  but  not  solely  derived  from         Electric  refrigerators 1         99 

poverty  fallacy  No.  3.  problems  1   to  3  Is  the  rise  of  juvenile  de-          Television  sets 0        92 

To   Illustrate:    Nearly   90   per   cent   of   all  Unquency.  The  rate  has  doubled  In  the  last         Telephones  In  home 35       '  88 

Negro  births  today  are  In  hospitals.  Yet  the  decade.  How  long  can  society  tolerate  such  a         Children  bom  In  hospitals 20        98 

U.S.  House  Committee  on  Education  and  La-  rate  of  growth?  At  least  In  part,  the  steady 

bor  in  1964  said  half  the  Negroes  In  America  climb  of  delinquency  may  be  due  not  to  pov-  ^^  metropolitan   areas. 

were  suffering  from  acute  poverty,  measured  erty,  but  to  an  affluent  society — more  leisure.  Source:    Study  by   Prof.  John   B.   Parrish. 

by  Income  statistics.  How  can  so  many  poor  more  spending  money,  fewer  responsibilities.  University  of  Illinois. 
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THE  LITHOGRAPHIC  INDUSTRY'S 
VIEW  OF  THE  JOB  CORPS 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  receive  this  week  a  reprint 
from   the   September   issue   of   Modern 
Lithography,  which  was  concerned  with 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram in  the  Uthographic  industry.  This 
article  is  valuable  in  my  judgment,  be- 
cause it  provides  an  industry  perspec- 
tive  on   the  program,   which  contains 
thoughful  criticism  as  well  as  praise  for 
this  effort,  A  copy  of  the  article  follows: 
Job  Corps 
( By  Lawrence  E,  Hayter,  associate  editor) 
(Note.— Train  high  school  drop-outs  for  a 
trade  such  as  lithography.  That's  the  theory. 
How  does  it  work  in  practice?  ) 

Take  an  unemployed  high  school  drop-out. 
Hire  a  leading  electronics  company  to  train 
him  in  a  trade  such  as  offset  printing  and  to 
Improve  his  academic  education  for  at  least 
six  months,  and  pay  him  a  salary  of  up  to 
$125  a  month  while  he  learns,  at  a  total  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  of  more  than  $3,000.  Find  him 
a  Job  m  the 'industry  for  which  he  is  trained. 
Result:  a  gainfully  employed  citizen  Instead 
of  another  name  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

That  is  the  theory  behind  the  Job  Corps. 
Unlike  most  other  "War  on  Poverty"  pro- 
grams, the  Job  Corps  produces  immediate, 
tangible  results,  which  can  be  measured. 

How  well  does  the  theory  work?  The  answer 
Is  of  as  much  Interest  to  the  Utho  Industry, 
with  Its  much-publicized  manpower  prob- 
lems, as  it  Is  to  a  nation  facing  severe  social 
problems. 

Fewer  than  one  In  four  Job  Corps  gradu- 
ates for  whom  Jobs  in  printing  have  been 
obtained,  have  made  the  transition  from 
drop-out  to  successful  employee  in  the 
graphic  arts,  according  to  a  limited  survey 
by  ML  of  placements  by  the  offset  printing 
course  at  the  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center  in 
Edison,  N.J..  one  of  three  centers  offering 
Utho  training.  (The  others  are  Rodman 
Center  in  New  Bedford.  Mass.  and  Gary 
Center  in  San  Marcos.  Tex.) 

From  several  lists  compiled  by  Kilmer  offi- 
cials of  graduates  employed  In  printing,  em- 
ployers who  had  hired  11  Job  Corpsmen  were 
contacted.  Of  the  11.  two  were  still  employed 
by  those  firms.  Additional  Information  was 
obtained  from  Printing  Indiistriee  of  Metro- 
politan New  York,  which  recently  began  a 
program  of  placing  Job  Corps  graduates.  Of 
six  Corpsmen  placed  by  PIMNY  since  mid- 
May,  two  were  still  employed  last  month, 
the  trade  association  reported 

Kilmer  officials  say  their  Intent  is  to  train 
Corpsmen  for  the  entry  level  In  the  Utho 
Industry.  Misunderstanding  about  the  level 
of  training  appears  to  be  a  major  problem. 
Several  employers  dissatisfied  with  the  Job 
Corps  program  complain  that  placement  rep- 
resentatives overstate  the  extent  of  a  gradu- 
ate's training.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
Indications  that  Corpsmen  who  have  spent 
six  months  operating  a  camera  or  an  offset 
duplicator— even  though  they  may  not  know 
much  about  the  principles  Involved— are  too 
impatient  to  stick  with  such  "entry  level" 
Jobs  as  messenger  or  shipping  clerk  with  a 
printing  firm. 

Inadequate  screening  of  Job  Corpsmen 
seems  to  be  another  major  problem.  Several 
employers  who  have  discharged  Corpsmen 
stated  that  the  youths  seemed  to  have  no 


real  Interest  In  lithography.  By  far  the  most 
commonly  cited  reason  listed  for  the  dis- 
charge of  a  Corpsman  was  inabihty  to  learn 
on  the  job.  Because  lithography  Is  a  highly- 
skilled  craft,  proper  screening  for  the  neces- 
sary mental  capacity  Is  obviously  more  cru- 
cial than  for  less-skilled  trades  such  as  truck 
driving  and  food  service,  in  which  the  Job 
Corps  program  seems  to  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful. 

SCREENING    HAS    IMPROVED 

The  screening  procedures  have  been  notice- 
ably Improved,  according  to  Carl  Stern,  di- 
rector of  the  Kilmer  offset  course.  "At  the 
beginning  we  had  a  lot  of  kids  who  didn't 
belong  here,  but  those  that  are  here  now 
are  a  lot  different,"  he  sa>-s.  "It's  easier  to 
keep  their  interest,  and  there's  a  more  serious 
working  atmosphere."  Transfers  of  tratneee 
from  one  trade  course  to  another,  when  the 
original  one  isn't  satisfactory,  are  fairly  com- 
mon even  when  the  transfer  requires  reloca- 
tion to  another  Job  Corps  Center.  Mr  Stern 
savs. 

According  to  Kilmer  officials,  the  16  to  21- 
year  old  drop-outs  from  poverty-level  fam- 
ilies are  screened  when  they  are  referred  to 
the  Job  Corps  by  social  service  agencies  or 
state  employment  agencies,  and  are  assigned 
to  the  center  which  offers  the  appropriate 
training.  On  their  arrival  at  Kilmer,  new 
trainees  visit  each  of  the  20  Uade  schools 
and  undergo  additional  screening  before  as- 
signment to  a  course.  "More  than  half"  wind 
up  In  the  trade  of  their  choice,  the  officials 
say. 

For  their  first  two  weeks  in  the  Utho 
course,  the  Corpsmen  rotate  between  the 
press  and  camera-preparatory  departments, 
before  picking  one  field  In  which  to  special- 
ize. For  five  months,  the  Corpsmen  spend 
three  hours  a  day  In  the  offset  shop  and 
three  hours  In  the  academic  classroom.  Im- 
proving their  reading,  writing,  grammar, 
arithmetic  and  basic  science  skUls.  Th»  last 
month  of  the  six-month  course  is  devoted  to 
full-time  vocational  preparation. 

The  academic  education  Is  geared  when- 
ever possible  to  the  Utho  field,  in  an  attempt 
to  apply  the  Corpsman's  motivation  to  "learn 
a  trade"  to  the  necessary  basic  skills  he  can 
learn  In  the  classroom.  Corpsmen  are  encour- 
aged to  earn  a  high  school  equivalency  di- 
ploma, and  the  center  has  been  successful  in 
making  a  "promotion"  from  the  regular  aca- 
demic class  to  the  equivalency  class  some- 
thing of  a  status  symbol  among  Corpsmen, 
who  enter  the  center  with  an  average  sixth- 
grade  education  level.  A  larger  portion  of 
Kilmer's  budget  appears  to  be  spent  on  the 
classroom  Instruction,  for  which  class  sizes 
are  kept  below  ten.  while  the  three  Instruc- 
tors In  the  printing  shop  supervise  50  Corps- 
men  during  each  three-hour  period  and  rely 
on  more  advanced  trainees  to  help  with  In- 
struction of  newcomers. 

Kilmer  officials  say  the  annual  cost  per 
Corpsman  Is  $5,600,  and  that  the  average 
youngster  spends  nine  to  ten  months  at  the 
center.  The  cost  figure  Includes  a  clothing 
allowance,  the  Kilmer  center's  "proportional 
share  of  the  overhead  for  Job  Corps  offices  in 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  faclUtlee". 
and  the  salary  paid  to  the  Corpsmen. 

The  Job  Corps  trainees  receive  a  basic  sal- 
ary of  $30  a  month,  which  is  Increased  to  as 
miich  as  $50  for  Corpsmen  with  outstanding 
records  who  have  been  at  the  center  for  a 
long  time  and  who  do  extra  work.  In  addi- 
tion, they  receive  an  adjustment  allowance 
of  $50  a  month  on  completion  of  the  course. 
The  Corpsman  may  elect  to  send  half  of  that 
amount  home  eacli  month.  In  which  case  the 
government  will  match  his  contribution. 


operated    by    ITT 

The  Kilmer  Center  is  operated  by  Federal 
Electric  Corp.,  the  service  subsidiary  of  In- 
ternational Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp. 
under  contract  ■with  the  OEO.  Other  Job 
Corps  centers  are  operated  on  a  similar  basis 
by  other  leading  U.S.  companies. 


The  offset  shop's  camera  and  plate  depart- 
ment is  equipped  with  a  Robertson  400  cam- 
era, an  A-M  Photo-Direct  camera  plate  proc- 
essor, a  nuArc  platemaker  and  five  stripping 
tables.  The  press  facilities  Include  a  Heidel- 
berg Offset  18  X  241  J,  and  six  offset  duplicat- 
ors, including  'VVhitln  MasterUth.  A.  B.  Dick. 
FairchUd-Davldson.  Multillth  1250  models 
and  an  old  Addressograph-Multlgraph  tan- 
dem. 

The  original  Job  Corps  offerings  In  the 
field  were  four-month  courses  in  "duplicat- 
ing machine  operation"  and  "photographic 
stencil  operator",  which  have  gradually  been 
broadened  to  include  some  orientation  to 
larger  equipment.  However,  only  two  boys 
during  each  three-hour  shift  can  work  on 
the  Heidelberg,  which  Is  reserved  for  the 
most  advanced  Corpsmen.  Nearly  all  press 
department  graduates  leave  with  only  dupli- 
cator experience 

The  shop  produces  all  the  internal  pubU- 
catlons  and  forms  used  at  the  camp,  includ- 
ing a  newspaper  and  promotional  materials 
for  the  community  and  public  relations  of- 
fice, and  does  a  6m.all  amount  of  pubUc  serv- 
ice printing  for  community  organizations 
which  provide  vanous  services  to  the  camp 
Boys  in  the  preparation  department  spend 
part  of  their  time  practicing  color  stripping 
with  negatives  donated  by  commercial  lithog- 
raphers in  the  area. 

Mr.  Stern  is  a  sculptor  who  first  Joined 
Federal  Electric  five  years  ago  in  the  repro- 
duction shop  of  the  Rome  office  while  study- 
ing art  in  Italy  Previously  the  course  director 
has  been  a  process  photographer  for  a  silk 
screen  decal  manufacturer,  general  manager 
of  a  reproduction  business,  and  a  cameraman 
for  color  separation  houses 

The  other  instructors  are  experienced  In 
the  Utho  field.  Thomas  Fields,  •who  handles 
camera  and  prep  instruction,  has  been  a  cam- 
era operator  since  1942  for  several  New  York 
and  northern  New  Jersey  Utho  firms,  and  also 
has  some  press  experience.  Eugene  Smith,  the 
press  instructor,  was  a  color  pressman  for  12 
years  before  deciding  to  go  Into  teaching  last 
fall,  and  has  worked  In  graphic  arts  for  20 
years  with  New  Jersey  print  shops. 

POOR    COMMtJNICATION'; 

After  more  than  a  year  of  operation  for 
the  Kilmer  offset  course,  the  program  seems 
to  be  plagued  by  a  lack  of  communications. 
For  example,  no  one  seems  to  know  how 
many  boys  have  completed  the  course.  Dur- 
ing an  early  visit  to  Kilmer,  officials  said  that 
78  had  graduated  from  the  offset  course 
through  February  Four  months  later,  a  Kil- 
mer spokesman  said  "records  show  that  56 
have  graduated  from  the  printing  school  " 
Since  Mr  Stern  and  Mr.  Smith  Joined  the 
staff  in  November,  "about  75"  have  gradu- 
ated, they  said  last  month,  but  they  could 
only  estimate  the  total  number  of  graduates 
since  the  program  began  at  "between  100 
and  200." 

Drop-outs  from  the  offset  course  are  rare, 
according  to  Mr.  Stern,  who  says  98  percent 
complete  the  six-month  course.  However. 
John  Matusza.  new  director  of  PIMNY's  man- 
power development  and  placement  office,  says 
that  ■  AWOL's  who  haven't  completed  the 
training  but  walk  in  and  say  they  are  gradu- 
ates" have  been  such  a  problem  that  PIMNY 
now  discourages  placements  of  Job  Corps- 
men  except  those  recommended  directly  by 
Kilmer. 

There  apparently  Is  little  follow-up  of 
Corpsmen  once  they  leave  Kilmer.  John  Lee. 
placement  representative  for  Kilmer's  Offset 
course,  says,  "all  we  can  do  is  set  up  inter- 
views and  prortde  letters  of  Introduction  and 
r^sum^s.  We're  not  staffed  and  geared  to  fol- 
low these  people  once  they  get  out  of  the 
Job  Corps."  It  normally  takes  several  months 
before  Kilmer  learns  that  a  graduate  has 
been  hired. 

There  is  obviously  no  follow-up  beyond 
that  point.  To  cite  one  extreme  example, 
Kilmer  records  lists  one   Corpsman  as  em- 
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ployed  as  a  press  helper  at  Waverly  Press, 
Inc  ,  Baltimore.  According  to  the  personnel 
department  ol  Waverly  Press,  the  individual 
began  work  on  the  3:30  shift  and  left  with- 
out notice  50  minutes  later. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  Corpsmen  who 
have  left  their  original  employer  could  con- 
ceivably have  moved  up  to  better  Jobs  with 
some  other  lltho  flrm.  The  Job  Corps  has  no 
Idea  wnether  this  has  occurred. 

HE.VRT    wasn't    in    IT 

Even  though  other  Corpsmen  may  have 
been  fired  from  a  printing  job,  they  could 
conceivably  be  employed  In  some  other  field, 
In  which  case  the  expense  of  training  the 
youngsters  would  not  have  been  totally 
wasted.  For  example.  Floral  Park  Printing. 
Inc.  of  Floral  Park,  N.Y.  had  to  discharge  us 
Corpaman  after  three  months  because  he  was 
too  slow  and  couldn't  gr^isp  the  job  But 
George  Dodson,  president  of  the  firm,  said 
"his  heart  apparently  wasn't  In  printing,  and 
he  decided  he  wanted  to  go  onto  the  police 
force."  Mr.  Dodson  has  no  idea  how  the  boy 
made  out.  The  Job  Corps  doesn't  know 
either. 

Several  of  the  graduates,  whoee  names  were 
supplied  by  Kilmer,  apparently  got  their 
Job«  on  tlielr  own,  without  the  help  of  the 
Job  Corps.  Several  employers  said  they  had 
no  Idea  that  the  employee  had  graduated 
from  the  Job  Corps,  and  one  had  never  heard 
of  the  Job  Corps.  In  many  of  these  cases,  the 
graduate's  Job  was  not  directly  related  to  his 
training.  In  one  case,  where  Kilmer  listed  the 
graduate  as  trained  and  employed  as  an  offset 
press  operator,  the  boy  was  actually  em- 
ployed as  a  camera  trainee,  a  field  which  the 
employer  said  he  knew  nothing  about  when 
he  was  hired. 

Mr.  Stern  agrees  that  better  information 
about  what  happens  to  the  graduates  would 
be  desirable.  "We  don't  get  any  feedback  at 
all."  he  said,  "and  we  would  lllte  this  in- 
formation If  we  could  get  It,  so  that  we  could 
tell  our  boys  what  to  expect."  He  adds,  "I've 
been  told  that  85  percent  of  our  graduates 
are  employed,  although  this  figure  Includes 
those  in  the  armed  forces." 

8KrPTlCAL     ATTTrUDE 

The  attitude  of  employers  toward  the  Job 
Corpa  appears  to  be  somewhat  skeptical,  m 
the  experience  of  PIMNY's  Mr.  Matusza. 
"Moet  of  our  members  have  responded  nega- 
tively" he  says.  "We've  had  complaints  that 
the  people  we  referred  were  unqualified. 
Most  employers  are  Interested  in  someone 
with  skills.  We're  trying  to  establish  better 
rapport  between  the  Job  Corps  and  our 
members,  to  establish  a  good  image  for  the 
program.  Some  employers  won't  talk  to  kids 
connected  with  any  type  of  poverty  pro- 
gram. Others  don't  care  If  an  applicant  Is 
from  Mars,  as  long  as  he's  willing  and  able 
to  do  the  work." 

Employers  don't  seem  any  more  willing  to 
hire  a  Job  Corps  graduate  than  any  other 
high  school  drop-out  who  walks  in  off  the 
street,  according  to  Mr,  Matusza.  But  he  adds 
that  Corpsmen  appear  more  polished  than 
other  drop-outs  who  havent  had  special 
training.  Many  employers  of  Corpsmen  who 
haven't  worked  out  successfully  state  that 
the  youngsters  are  "nice  boys,"  but  that 
their  training  or  ability  was  inadequate. 

KIDS    rXPECT    TOO     MXTCH 

"One  of  the  Job  Corps'  big  failures  Is  that 
the  kids  expect  too  much, '  according  to  Mr. 
Matusza,  "No  employer  Is  going  to  start  a 
trainee  out  on  a  machine  which  has  expen- 
sive down  time.  Even  graduates  of  the  local 
printing  trade  schools  have  to  start  at  the 
bottom,  and  nearly  every  craftsman  in  the 
Industry  started  this  way.  'Very  few  employ- 
ers, even  in  union  shops,  ask  for  a  trainee 
for  a  specific  piece  of  equipment." 

Mr.  Stern  replies  that  his  staff  is  constantly 
trying  to  keep  exp>ect<itioiis  down,  "to  tell 
the  kids  that  they  re  not  going  to  start  with 
a  great  Job  or  great  money.  We're  constantly 


telling  them  that  they've  got  to  get  Into  the 
printing  business  at  any  level  they  can,  and 
to  work  hard  and  demonstrate  their  respon- 
sibiUty  so  they'll  be  given  a  chance  to  move 
up. 

"We  put  a  lot  of  stress  on  simple  things, 
like  cleaning  off  the  ink  knife  and  closing 
up  the  can  right  away,"  he  adds.  "We  try  to 
get  good  work  habits  across  to  the  kids,  so 
they  will  impress  their  employer  as  being 
responsible,  even  though  they  start  out  in 
a  helper's  Job." 

If  the  results  produced  by  the  Job  Corps 
have  not  yet  matched  its  pot-ential,  most 
lithographers  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
program  have  not  totally  given  up  on  the 
theory  behind  it.  The  society's  need  to  some- 
how train  the  unemployed,  and  the  industry's 
need  for  good  lithographers  despite  the  lack 
of  time  and  money  for  many  companies  to 
provide  the  training  themselves,  are  recog- 
nized by  all. 

He  Didn't  Know  Why 

The  Franklin  Press, 

Blytheville,  Ark. 
The  graduate  will  someday  make  someone 
a  good  printer,  but  the  only  credit  the  Job 
Corps  can  take  for  this  Is  in  Introducing 
him  to  the  printing  profession  ...  He  knew 
what  to  do,  but  didn't  know  why  .  .  .  Had 
he  been  trained  In  the  fundamentals  of  off- 
set, he  would  have  been  far  better  off  than 
simply  memorizing  the  steps  In  setting  up  a 
1230  Multlllth.  .  .  When  we  tried  to  move 
him  from  the  1250  to  a  Chief  17,  he  was  in 
a  whole  new  world  ...  He  could  not  come 
close  to  measuring  up  to  the  recommenda- 
tions given  him  by  ofHciais  of  the  school. 
An  honest  evaluation  of  the  individuals 
would  be  of  more  help  to  all  concerned. 
Tommy  Sylvester, 

Oicner. 

(At  presstlme.  Mr.  Sylvester  reported  that 
the  Job  Corpsman  later  was  satisfac- 
torily employed  by  another  Arkansas  print 
shop — Ed.) 


Couldn't  Apply 

Sentinel  Printing  Co., 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
We  were  impressed  with  his  vocabulary 
of  technical  terms  and  phrases  .  .  .  But,  after 
a  few  days  it  became  apparent  that  he  was 
unable  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  the  opera- 
tion of  our  equipment;  he  seemed  Incapable 
of  applying  basic  principles  which  he  should 
have  learned  under  an  Intensive  traimng 
progrrun.  In  this  one  Instance  the  graduate 
lacked  the  desire  or  drive  or  genuine  curios- 
ity to  make  a  good  offset  printer. 

Glen  F.  Wilson, 

President. 

Well  Screened 

Irwin  Karkus  Printers, 

Newark. 
We  have  hired  three  graduates;  only  one 
has  worked  out  and  he  Is  still  with  us  .  .  . 
But  we  absolutely  would  go  back  to  the  Job 
Carps  if  we  were  looking  for  help  .  .  .  The 
boys  seem  to  be  well  screened.  Job  Corps 
applicants  are  of  much  better  quality  than 
those  referred  by  the  state  unemployment 
office,  who  are  right  out  of  the  gutter. 
IBWIN  Karkus, 

President. 


He  Was  Willing,  But  . .  . 
Dover  Publications.  Inc  , 

Ne-w  York. 
Applicant    was    willing    but    insufficiently 
trained  and  experienced  for  the  dally  require- 
ments of  the  Job. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Cirkee. 


Dton't  Comprehend 

Cou-LiTH  Press  Corp.. 

New  York. 
I  don't  now  whether  It  was  lack  of  train- 
ing or  Just  no  Intelligence  ...  He  had  no 
capacity  for  retaining  knowledge  .  .  .  You'd 
tell  him  something  three,  four,  five  times 
and  he  Just  didn't  comprehend  .  .  .  The 
printing  business  requires  knowledge,  not 
physical  labor. 

Sidney  Antonoit. 

President. 


I'LL  Never  Hire  Another 
Graphic  Reproductions.  Inc.. 

New  York. 
I'll  never  hire  another  guy  like  him  .  .  . 
After  six  months,  including  a  two-month 
period  when  business  was  slov.'  and  I  didn't 
need  him,  but  kept  him  on  anj-way  so  he 
could  learn  while  we  had  the  time  to  train 
him.  he  Just  walked  in  and  quit  without 
notice,  when  we  had  a  big  backlog  of  work 
and  men  out  on  vacation  ...  I  didn't  know 
he  was  a  Job  Corps  graduate;  perhaps  he 
would  have  done  better  if  he  was  working 
in  a  department  in  which  he  was  trained,  but 
he  had  no  knowledge  about  camera  work  .  .  . 
I  spent  lots  of  time  training  him  and  ended 
up  with  a  big.  fat  cost  and  no  benefits  .  .  . 
while  he  learned.  I  lost;  even  at  a  trainee's 
salary  of  $60  a  week  I  wasted  a  lot  of  money 
In  trying  to  train  him. 

Bernard  Kaplan. 

President. 
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We're  Pleased 

KnfO  Typographic  Service  Corp.. 

New  York. 
The  graduate  has  been  here  for  more  than 
half  a  year,  is  getting  along  fine,  and  we're 
pleased  with  him. 

Robert  Brunk. 
Assistant  Production  Manager. 


PRESS  REPORTS  FAILURE  TO  FUL- 
FILL CONTRACT  WITH  STATE  OP 
ISRAEL 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noted  with  concern  recent  press  reports 
that  have  revealed  a  failure  of  the  John- 
son administration  to  fulfill  a  contract 
executed  with  the  State  of  Israel  for  the 
sale  of  possibly  as  many  as  36  Douglas 
A-4  Skyhawk  jet  attack  aircraft. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  resupplied  the  Arab 
nations  with  the  latest  jet  aircraft  fol- 
lowing their  losses  in  the  war  last  June. 
Israel  won  the  war  but  lost  a  substantial 
niunber  of  her  own  French-built  air- 
craft. President  de  Gaulle's  policies  are 
currently  such  as  to  withhold  from  Israel 
any  further  shipment  of  raihtary  equip- 
ment. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  United 
States  contracted  to  sell  Israel  the 
Douglas  Skyhawks  in  the  spring  of  1966 
for  deliverj-  early  this  fall.  Some  F-104 
jets  contracted  for  during  that  same 
period  have  already  been  delivered  by 
the  U.S.  Crovemment  to  Jordan.  But  it 
is  reported  that  not  a  single  U.S.  A-4  has 
gone  to  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Israelis  have  not 
asked  for  American  troops  or  even  for 
military  equipment  on  a  grant  basis. 
Israel  has  merely  asked  to  purchase  the 
aircraft  she  feels  she  needs  to  deter 
further  attempts  to  "drive  Israel  into  the 


sea."  And  the  United  States  agreed  to 
the  sale. 

Tlie  statements  of  the  Soviet  delegate 
at  the  present  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  do  not  indicate 
any  softening  of  their  position  on  the 
Middle  East.  In  fact,  the  Soviet  policies 
of  sending  vast  quantities  of  new  arms  to 
the  Arabs,  threatening  to  send  Russian 
"volunteers"  to  fly  the  planes,  and  basing 
missile  cruisers  and  nuclear  submarines 
in  Egyptian  ports,  seem  to  verify  the  con- 
clusion that  Russia  is  continuing  to  en- 
courage militancy  by  the  Arab  states. 

In  \'iew  of  the  rapid  military  resupply 
of  the  Arab  nations  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
how  can  the  administration  possibly 
justify  what  appears  to  be  a  decision  to 
hold  back  on  the  deUvery  of  jets  to  the 
Israelis?  How  can  the  United  States 
refuse  to  fulfill  its  contract  on  which 
partial  payment  has  already  been  made? 
One  suggestion  has  been  that  the  U.S. 
position  might  be  based  on  a  desire  to 
exert  pressure  on  the  Israelis  to  withdraw 
from  territories  won  in  battle.  If  true, 
that  position  would  be  most  unwise,  in 
that  any  such  decision,  in  my  view, 
should  be  made  only  through  a  general 
peace  settlement,  negotiated  between  and 
agreed  to  by  both  sides. 

Viewing  the  history  of  the  recent  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East  and  the  long 
standing  hostility  of  the  Arab  nations 
against  Israel,  it  would  seem  imprudent 
for  the  United  States  to  pursue  a  policy 
which  intentionally  or  unintentionally 
results  in  pressure  on  Israel  by  denying 
her  the  needed  capability  to  deter  further 
Arab  aggression.  Stability  in  the  Middle 
East  will  not  be  achieved  if  an  imbalance 
of  military  power  exists. 

Continued  U.S.  refusal  to  honor  com- 
mitments regarding  jet  aircraft  for 
Israel  could  lead  to  a  military  imbalance 
or,  at  least  the  appearance  of  imbalance 
which  could  well  result  in  another  mis- 
calculation by  the  Arab  states.  In  short, 
it  could  encourage  a  renewal  of  warfare 
in  the  Middle  East.  In  addition,  by  failing 
to  fulfill  our  contract,  the  administration 
will  unquestionably  further  undermine 
the  value  of  our  word  throughout  the 
world. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  administra- 
tion will  promptly  clarify  the  justifica- 
tion, if  any.  for  the  U.S.  position  in  this 
matter. 

RUSSIAN     COTTONSEED      OIL     IM- 
PORTS 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  situation 
has  developed  which  requires  our  atten- 
tion and  demands  congressional  action. 
I  refer  to  the  practice  of  importing  cot- 
tonseed oil  from  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
March  of  this  year  a  single  shipment  of 
6.553,604  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil  was 
brought  into  the  United  States  from  the 
Soviet  Union  by  an  American  company. 


In  July  there  was  another  shipment  of 
over  6  'million  pounds.  In  October  of  this 
year  another  20  million  pounds  are  ex- 
pected to  be  imported  by  the  same  com- 
pany. 

These  shipments  of  cottonseed  oil  are 
made  possible  through  the  use  of  the 
customs  drawback  system  which  in  some 
form  or  another  has  been  on  our  statute 
books  since  1789.  Under  this  system  the 
Import  subject  to  duty  may  be  processed 
imder  bond  and  reexported  within  a  3- 
year  period  thus  entitling  the  importer  to 
a  refund  of  the  duty  paid  on  the  original 
shipment. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  shipment  of 
cottonseed  oil  from  Russia,  the  domestic 
price  stood  at  12  cents  per  pound  here 
in  this  country.  Approximately  11  cents 
per  pound  was  paid  for  the  Russian  cot- 
tonseed oil.  Purchases  in  these  quantities 
at  the  Russian  price  have  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  price  of  cottonseed  oil  here 
in  this  coimtry  and  a  depressing  effect 
on  the  entire  domestic  edible  oil  market. 
I  might  point  out  that  the  prices  of  cot- 
tonseed oil  and  soybean  oil  have  dropped 
approximately  one-thud  during  the  past 
year. 

The  importer  has  stated  that  his  firm 
bought  Russian  cottonseed  oil  because  of 
a  domestic  shortage.  This  I  ftiid  hard  to 
believe.  Piices  have  declined  reflecting  a 
le.ssening  of  demand.  Then  too,  many 
edible  oil  users  have  shifted  from  cot- 
tonseed oil  to  soybean  oil  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  pressiu-es  on  the  cottonseed 
market. 

Purchases  such  as  these  put  American 
dollars  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians, 
add  to  the  outflow  of  our  gold  supply  and 
has  the  effect  of  depressing  our  domestic 
oil  market.  In  an  attempt  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  practice  of  importing  Russian 
cottonseed  oil,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  to  amend  section  313 <h)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  The  effect  of  the  enactment 
of  my  proposal  would  be  to  deny  applica- 
tion of  the  drawback  privilege  to  the 
importation  of  any  commodities  from 
Communist  countries.  When  my  bill  is 
enacted,  the  drawback  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving a  refund  of  customs  duties  paid 
Oil  imports  from  Communist  nations 
would  no  longer  be  available.  I  want  t^ 
emphasize  that  my  bill  would  not  elimi- 
nate the  historic  drawback  provisions  of 
our  tariff  laws,  but  it  would  repeal  its 
effect  on  imports  from  Communist  coun- 
tries only. 

I  urge  early  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal. The  edible  oil  market  in  this 
country  is  now  depressed  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  drawback  privilege  on  im- 
ports such  as  those  recently  made  will 
have  the  effect  of  firming  up  our  do- 
mestic world  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  this  situation  because  of 
the  fact  that  cottonseed  oil  and  soybean 
oil  compete  for  virtually  the  same  mar- 
ket. Imports  of  cottonseed  oil  would, 
therefore,  have  an  almost  direct  effect  on 
the  demand  and  supply  situation  of  the 
soybean  oil  market.  My  State  of  Minne- 
sota ranks  fourth  in  the  production  of 
soybeans,  and  the  farmers  in  Minnesota, 
like  farmers  throughout  the  country, 
have  been  suffering  from  a  disastrous 
cost-price  squeeze  in  the  past  few  years. 


This  cost-price  squeeze  hurts  all  of  ru- 
ral America  and  the  importation  of  f  ai-m 
commodities  from  Soviet  Russia  con- 
ti'ibute  to  an  already  distressed  situa- 
tion. 


CAMBODIA  SAYS  REDS  REFUSE  TO 
GIVE    D.'vTA   ON   GI   CAPTIVES 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Railsback]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
here  are  certainly  all  very  concerned 
about  the  treatment  of  U.S.  and  allied 
prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam,  and  in  this 
regard.  I  consider  worthy  of  attention 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  during  the  congressional 
recess.  The  information  was  especially 
significant  to  me  for  it  closely  followed 
a  visit  to  my  office  by  the  wife  of  a 
serviceman  held  prisoner  in  Vietnani. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for 
Congressmen  as  well  as  other  Americans 
to  hold  up  before  the  court  of  world 
opinion  the  attitude  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese toward  the  prisoner  of  war 
situation. 

I.  therefore,  insert  for  your  attention 
the  Post  article,  which  focuses  on  the 
uncertainties  of  this  tragic  aspect  of  the 
war.  and  the  news  column  I  released  to 
the  newspapers  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  which  was  also  the  subject  of 
my  weekly  radio  and  television  report  to 
my  constituents : 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  3.   1967) 

Cambodia  Says   Reds  Refuse  To  Give  Data 

ON   GI  Captives 

Neutral  Cambodia's  Chief  of  State,  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk,  has  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful effort  to  determine  the  fate  of  American 
soldiers  captured  in  Vietnam. 

Sihanouk,  in  a  letter  dated  August  19. 
said  the  North  Vietnamese  government  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  have  both 
declined  to  supply  Information  about  Amer- 
ican prisoners  in  their  custody. 

They  are  withholding  the  Information,  he 
said,  because  they  cannot  "hope  for  reciproc- 
ity" from  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam. 

US.  officials  In  Washington  said  yesterday 
they  were  puzzled  by  Sihanouk's  comment. 
Information  on  prisoners  taken  by  the  U.S. 
and  the  Saigon  government  Is  regularly 
turned  over  to  the  International  Red  Cross 
for  delivery  to  the  other  side,  the  American 
spokesmen  said. 

The  letter  from  Prince  Sihanouk  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Gustav  Hertz  of  Leesburg, 
Va.,  whose  husb.^nd.  an  American  civilian 
employed  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  ha.s  been  a  prisoner  of  the 
Vietcong  since  Febru.iry  1965.  Sihanouk  said 
he  had  been  a?Rured  by  the  VC  that  Hertz 
was  alive  and  was  receiving  humane  treat- 
ment. 

But  he  was  unable,  he  said,  to  obtain  any 
news  abaut  U.S.  mUltary  prisoners  held  by 
the  enemy. 

The  U.S.  is  uncertain  of  the  number  of 
Americans  in  POW  camps.  About  600  U.S. 
military  personnel  have  been  listed  as  miss- 
ing or  captured,  and  it  is  thought  that  per- 
haps 200  are  actually  held  as  prisoners  of 
war. 
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But  no  POW  list  haa  ever  been  supplied 
by   the   North   Vietnamese  or   the  Vletcong. 

Both  sides  In  the  war  have,  from  time  to 
time,  released  small  numbers  of  prisoners. 
But  no  agreements  have  been  entered  Into 
on  prisoner  exchange. 

CoNcarssMAN  Tom  Railsback  Reports  Prom 
Washtnoton 
We  hear  and  read  so  much  every  day  about 
Vietnam  and  the  wax  there  that  we  some- 
times And  ourselves  unconsciously  wishing 
we  could  "tune  out"  on  an  effort  which  seems 
to  drag  on  month  after  month — sometimes 
with  slight  success,  but  oftentimes  tragically 
and  without  significant  change  or  direction 
toward  any  kind  of  settlement  or  solution. 

The  staggering  stitlstlcs  of  the  wounded 
and  dead  shock  us  back  Into  an  awareness  of 
the  real  human  effort — and  human  destruc- 
tion— Involved  there,  but  the  awareness  be- 
comes ever  so  acute  with  the  personal  re- 
port of  even  one  human  being  who  has  or  Is 
suffering  the  oonsequences  of  this  tragic 
conflict. 

Such  was  my  erpertence  recently  when 
the  wife  of  a  young  man  from  our  19th 
District  stopped  by  my  ofBce  here  In  Wash- 
ington. Her  hsuband  Is  one  of  approximately 
600  servicemen  Imprisoned  or  missing  In 
North  Vietnam.  I  say  approximately,  for 
neither  the  Hanoi  government  nor  the  Vlet- 
cong  have  provided  lists  of  names  or  numbers 
of  prisoners,  as  required  by  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention  on  Prisoners  of  War — and  to 
which  the  principal  parclee  to  the  conflict 
m  Vietnam  are  all  parties. 

Despite  Intensive  efforts.  North  Vietnam 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  refuse  to 
observe  the  Geneva  Oonventlon  provisions. 
Their  claims  of  humanitarian  treatment  of 
prisoners  cannot  be  verified  because  neither 
neutral  governments  nor  humanitarian  agen- 
cies are  allowed  to  visit  the  prisoners  or  to 
Inspect  their  places  of  detention.  Nor  have 
they  agreed  to  repatriate  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners  In  reality,  moct  captured  Ameri- 
cans have  been  isolated  from  every  contact 
with  the  outside  world. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  not  been  noted 
on  either  side  for  tenderness  toward  captives. 
Prom  Its  beginning  as  a  guerrilla  and  coun- 
ter-guerrilla operation  In  South  Vietnam,  the 
conflict  has  been  productive  of  few  prisoners 
of  war  In  the  conventional  sense.  Summary 
executions  and  coercion  of  captives  to  obtain 
Information  have  been  attributed  in  news 
accounts  to  both  Vletcong  and  South  Viet- 
namese. Both  are  grave  breaches  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention.  As  United  States  participa- 
tion has  Increased,  however,  steps  have  been 
taken  to  regularize  treatment  of  prisoners 
held  by  South  Vietnam. 

In  Its  handling  of  prisoners  of  war  In  Viet- 
nam, the  United  States  government  has 
placed  great  emphasis  upon  proper  treat- 
ment In  accordance  with  Its  responsibilities 
under  International  law  and  Its  desire  to  In- 
sure equal  treatment  of  Its  own  personnel 
captured  by  enemy  forces.  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vletcong  forces  captured  In  South  Viet- 
nam are  detained  by  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam  In  PW  camps  inspected  by 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  where  they  are  given  the  decent  treat- 
ment required  by  the  Geneva  Convention. 
Sick  and  wounded  prisoners  have  been  re- 
patriated to  North  Vietnam  as  the  conven- 
tion requires,  and  others  have  been  re- 
patriated or  released  In  South  Vietnam.  In 
the  hope  that  our  adversaries  will  reciprocate 

Unfortunately,  this  has  not  been  the  case. 
In  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  several 
Incidents  of  abuse  of  American  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  Geneva  Convention  establishes  special 
protections  for  prisoners  of  war.  Together 
with  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  and 
our  allies  we  shall  Insure  that  enemy  prison- 


ers of  war  are  treated  humanely  In  accord- 
ance with  the  convention.  But  we  must  con- 
tinue to  make  every  effort  to  persuade  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong  to  apply  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  for  the  benefit  of  U.S.  and 
allied  prisoners  of  war. 

Even  more  than  this,  we  must  work  to 
focus  world  opinion  on  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted and  behavior  of  this  enemy  force. 
Hopefully,  the  pressure  of  world  opinion  will 
result  In  a  more  humane  approach  In  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  This  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  hu- 
manitarian policy  which  we  and  they  pro- 
claim and  to  which  we  all  must  aim. 


DR.  ARCHIBAND  L.  GALBRAITH, 
HEADMASTER  EMERITUS  OF  WIL- 
LISTON  ACADEMY,  EASTHAMP- 
TON,  MASS.,  CELEBRATES  90TH 
BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
large  number  of  fine  private  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  and  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  located  in  the  First 
Congressional  District,  I  often  have  oc- 
casion to  salute  and  call  attention  to  the 
accomplishments  of  the  educators  who 
are  the  vital  blood  of  these  educational 
institutions. 

Tomorrow  is  no  exception  for  it  is  the 
90th  birthday  of  Dr.  Archiband  L.  Gal- 
braith,  the  headmaster  emeritus  of  Wil- 
liston  Academy,  located  in  Easthampton. 
Mass. 

In  recognition  of  his  long  and  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  young  men  he  has 
influenced  In  his  long  teaching  career 
and  to  Williston  Academy  which  he 
served  as  its  headmaster  for  30  years.  I 
would  like  to  have  reprinted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  portion  of  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  September  6, 
1967,  issue  of  the  Northampton,  Mass., 
newspaper,  the  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette. 

The  article  follows; 

Dr.  Galbralth  graduated  from  Harvard 
College.  Magna  Cum  Laude.  In  June  1899  and 
in  1944  Amherst  College  awarded  him  an 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Let- 
ters. He  taught  at  Milton  Academy.  Penn 
Charter  School  and  Middlesex  School.  In  1919 
he  was  elected  to  the  headmastershlp  of 
WUUston  Academy  and  when  he  retired  In 
1949  he  had  served  the  longest  term  of  any 
previous  headmaster. 

During  Dr.  Galbralth's  30  years  as  Wlllls- 
tons  Eighth  Headmaster  the  student  en- 
rollment doubled,  the  Recreation  Center  was 
built,  and  dormitories  and  facilities  were  Im- 
proved. 

The  school  prospered  financially  and  an 
existing  Indebtedness  was  cleared.  At  the 
same  time  provision  for  faculty  retirement 
funds  was  instituted  and  faculty  salary 
standards  attracted  able  teachers.  Dr.  Gal- 
bralth's concern  for  the  future  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  one-campus  school  prompted 
the  launching  of  the  Second  Century  Fund. 

During  his  administration  the  curriculum 
was  geared  to  meet  the  current  college  re- 
quirements and  the  school  acquired  a  high 
reputation  for  the  quality  of  Its  students. 

Dr  Galbralth  had  been  a  good  athlete  and 
had  coached  the  Harvard  baseball  team  In 


1902.  He  had  also  coached  tennis  and  hockey 
for  years.  He  saw  the  wisdom  of  changing 
the  athletic  exercise  schedule  for  students 
and  promoted  organized  sports  with  em- 
phasis on  good  citizenship.  Galbralth  Field 
was  made  ready  and  named  In  his  honor,  and 
the  school  Cabin  and  ski  slope  area  were 
added. 

During  Dr.  Galbralth's  term  of  office  Wil- 
liston celebrated  Its  centennial.  The  follow- 
ing year  more  than  a  thousand  Williston 
alumni,  most  of  whom  had  attended  Wil- 
liston under  Dr.  Galbralth's  headmastershlp, 
were  engaged  In  World  War  II.  A  Navy  Pre- 
Fllght  school  used  part  of  the  schools  facili- 
ties, and  for  six  months  WUUston  under- 
took the  task  of  Instructing  and  training 
the  Naval  Aviation  Cadets  In  ground  school 
subjects  and  discipline.  When  draft  calls 
reached  down  to  undergraduate  levels,  the 
Williston  Summer  School  was  Inaugurated. 
This  accelerated  program  enabled  boys  to 
complete  their  secondary  education  before 
entering  the  Armed  Forces.  From  these  be- 
ginnings the  current  Williston  Sunamer  Ses- 
sion evolved. 

Under  his  leadership  the  Dramatic  Club 
and  Student  Council  were  formed.  In  1921 
the  establishment  of  the  Williston  Chapter 
of  the  National  Cum  Laude  Society  was.  and 
still  is.  a  spur  to  students  to  meet  the  high 
academic  requirements  for  membership. 

Dr.  Galbralth  was  the  third  recipient  of  the 
Williston  Academy  Distinguished  Service 
Award  given  annually  "to  one  who  has  made 
the  most  significant  contribution  to  the 
School." 

He  was  a  trustee  of  Smith  College  for  a 
ten  year  term;  and  trustee  of  Clarke  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  chairman  of  its  Board  in 
succession  to  Mrs.  Calvin  CooUdge  (1930-641. 
The  Galbralth  Center,  newly  dedicated 
physical  education  center  of  Clarke  School 
for  the  Deaf,  was  dedicated  In  his  honor  In 
1966. 

Other  educational  institutions  and  civic  or- 
ganizations have  benefited  by  his  unselfish 
service.  He  was  charter  member  of  the  East- 
hampton Rotary  Club  and  its  first  president; 
and  one  of  the  organizers  of  Easthampton 
Community  Chest  and  its  first  chairman. 
Since  1920  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Headmasters  Association  of  the  U.S..  served 
as  its  secretary  for  four  years,  vice  president 
in  1926,  and  president  in  1942  From  1926  to 
1964  he  was  trustee  of  the  Easthampton  Sav- 
ings Bank,  and  from  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment until  1963.  trustee  of  Cummington 
School  of  the  Arts.  In  1950  be  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Awards  Committee  of  the  Barr 
Fellowship  for  graduate  study 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FLAMMABLE 
FABRICS  ACT  OF  1953 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  the  fact  that  precious 
time  is  passing  while  no  action  is  taken 
on  legislation  to  protect  the  American 
public  from  the  pain,  death,  disfigure- 
ment, and  expense  of  injuries  caused  by 
fabrics  which  are  too  violently  flam- 
mable. 

A  bill  which  I  have  introduced,  plus  a 
number  of  similar  bills  sponsored  by 
other  Members  of  this  House,  as  well  as 
a  measure  passed  by  the  other  body  2 
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months  ago.  would  amend  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  of  1953.  making  it  a 
more  flexible  and  more  useful  law,  and 
broadening  its  coverage. 

These  amendments  remain  pigeon- 
holed in  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  As  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  determine,  there  are 
no  plans  for  hearings  on  this  critically 
needed  legislation,  and  no  indication  of 
any  action  to  move  it  toward  enactment. 

I  am  distressed  to  think  that  the  chief 
victims  of  flash  fires  caused  by  flam- 
mable clothing,  rugs,  drapes,  blankets, 
and  other  fabrics  in  homes  are  children, 
the  elderly,  and  the  iiifirm.  They  are 
slow  to  react  and,  in  many  cases,  inca- 
pable of  protecting  themselves  or  at- 
tracting assistance  quickly  enough. 

These  people  look  to  us  to  provide  the 
protection  they  need  from  the  hazards 
all  about  them.  The  first  step  toward 
such  protection  was  taken  by  the  en- 
actment of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
of  1953.  It  was  a  great  advance,  but  it 
did  not  go  far  enough. 

You    must    remember    that    act    was 


pie  are  given  a  false  sense  of  security, 
believing  that  anything  now  manufac- 
tured is  free  from  the  dangers  of  flash 
flammability. 

That  just  is  not  so,  even  with  clothing. 
The  proposed  amendments  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  right  to 
increase  the  standards  as  changing  cir- 
cumstances required  such  changes.  Thus, 
people  could  be  assured  of  continuing 
protection  against  materials  which  burn 
at  a  dangerously  rapid  rate. 

The  additional  safeguards  needed  in 
the  home  and  in  public  places  are  also 
established  by  the  wider  scope  provided 
by  the  amendments,  which  would  extend 
the  act's  control  to  all  fabrics  and  related 
products,  whether  or  not  they  are  used 
for  articles  of  clothing. 

While  giving  the  Secretarj-  of  Com- 
merce the  duty  to  maintain  flexible 
standards  to  meet  changing  circum- 
stances, we  must  also  provide  the  means 
of  maintaining  accurate  and  up-to-date 
information  on  which  to  base  changing 
regulations. 

Data  on  the  number  and  type  of  in- 


passed   after   public   indignation  swept  juries  is  rare,  virtually  nonexistent.  The 

across  the   country   as  a  result   of   re-  proposed    amendments    would    provide 

peated  incidents  of  girls  being  burned  means    of    gathering,    collecting,    and 

by  sweaters  which  flashed  into  flames  studying  such  information  to  guide  the 

from  a  lighted  match,  a  glowing  ciga-  functions  of  setting  new  standards. 


rette,  or  a  spark. 

The  act  certainly  drove  those  sweaters 
off  the  market.  Whether  or  not  it  was 
adequate  for  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic 14  years  ago.  we  have  a  good  measure 
of  the  present  inadequacy  of  the  law  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  estimate  that 
150,000  persons  in  the  United  States  are 
still  burned  by  clothing  fires  each  year. 

And  these  figures  do  not  take  into 
account  the  additional  tens  of  thous.»nds 
maimed,  injured  and  killed  by  fires  in 
other  household  fabrics,  like  rugs, 
drapes,  upholstery  and  other  decorative 
materials. 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  act,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  directed  to 
work  with  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  conduct  continuing  studies,  in  depth, 
and  to  investigate  the  occurrence  and 
recurrence  of  fabric  fires.  Such  studies 
would  establish  reliable,  significant 
statistics  on  the  number  and  causes  of 
death  and  injuries,  and  the  economic 
costs  of  fabric  fires. 

Thus,  through  the  flexibility  written 
into  the  act.  and  the  new  powers  pro- 
vided, the  safeguards  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  would  be  kept  con- 


The   jurisdiction   of   the   1953   act   is     stantly   up   to   date,   and   in  step   with 
limited   to   fabrics   used   specifically    in     textile  developments. 


clothing.  It  is  deeply  ironic  to  note  that 
It  resulted  in  halting  the  sale  of  flam- 
mable bridal  veils,  but  did  not  apply  to 
baby  blankets  capable  of  flaring  into  a 
flash  fire. 

A  fabric  which  cannot  be  sold  for  the 
manufacture  of  bathrobes,  because  it  is 
prohibited  under  the  act,  could  be  made 
into  drapes,  bedspreads  or  wall  hang- 
ings, and  offer  as  dangerous  a  hazard  in 
the  home. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  textile 
technology  moves  speedily.  New  fabrics 
are  being  created,  and  new  raw  materials 
are  being  converted  to  textile  ases  each 
year.  Even  in  the  area  of  fabrics  used 
for  clothing,  no  standards  set  in  1953  can 
be  considered  sufficiently  effective  in 
1967,  without  constant  study  and  re- 
evaluation. 

The  1953  act  is  fixed  and  inflexible, 
and  some  new  fabric  created  in  the  in- 
tervening decade  and  a  half  may  be 
more  dangerous  than  anything  barred 
in  the  original  legislation,  but  may  still 
be  legal  under  the  unbending  language 
of  the  act. 

Possibly  even  worse  than  the  actual 
hazard  of  such  new  material  is  the  fact 
that  because  the  1953  act  does  exist,  peo- 


I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  labor  the 
point  of  the  importance  of  any  measure 
which  can  prevent  death,  injury,  and 
economic  loss.  Even  if  the  changes  pro- 
posed by  the  amendments  affected  only 
a  handful  of  people,  they  would  be  vital. 
The  fact  that  they  affect  tens  of  thou- 
sands accentuates  the  need  for  speed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  this  need  for  prompt  action 
to  move  this  bill  on  toward  enactment. 


MESKILL  POLL  FINDS  DISTRICT 
SPLIT  ON  VIET  POLICY  BUT 
RESIDENTS  SPURN  WAR'S  CON- 
DUCT BY   3   TO   1 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MeskillI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
released  to  the  news  media  the  results  of 
a  questionnaire  I  mailed  to  all  postal 


patrons  in  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, of  Connecticut.  Under  unanimous 
consent.  I  herewith  submit  for  the 
Record  a  copy  of  my  news  release  giving 
the  detailed  tabulations: 
Meskh-l  Poll  Finds  Sixth  District  Split  on 
Viet  Policy — Respondents  Disapprove  Ad- 
ministration War  Conduct  3  to  1 
Congressman  Thomas  J.  MesklU  (R.-Conn.) 
today  published  results  of  his  questionnaire 
showing  residents  of  his  District  almost 
evenly  split  on  the  question  of  U.S.  Involve- 
ment in  Viet  Nam  and  disapproving  of  the 
way  in  which  the  administration  has  con- 
ducted the  war  by  a  margin  of  nearly  3  to  1. 
To  the  question;  "Do  you  agree  with  our 
country's  position  on  Viet  Nam?"  5.509  re- 
plied "Tes"  and  4.963  "No".  To  the  question; 
"Do  you  approve  of  the  way  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration has  conducted  the  war  In  Viet 
Nam?"  2.694  replied  "Yes  "  and  7.617  answered 
"No". 

On  the  other  questions  asked  In  the  10- 
questlon  computer-card  poll,  respondents; 

3.  Endorsed  the  Mesklll  bill  to  double  the 
p>ersonal  Income  tax  exemption  (8,286  to 
1,851 1 ; 

4.  Approved  the  Mesklll  bill  to  provide  au- 
tomatic Increases  In  Social  Security  benefits 
In  line  with  raises  In  the  cost-of-Uvlng  (8,432 
to  2.1581; 

5  Opposed  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18 
(6.828  to  3,806); 

6.  Opposed  construction  of  an  antl-bal- 
Ustic  missile  defense  system  at  a  cost  of  $30 
billion  I  5.687  to  4,041); 

7.  Favored  tax  credits  to  offset  some  of  the 
expenses  of  college  tuition  (7.465  to  3.031); 

8.  Favored  reduction  in  the  level  of  Federal 
spending  (8,711  to  1,664); 

9.  Opposed  increased  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  i  5.724  to  4.653  i ;  and 

10.  Judged  that  the  War  on  Poverty  has 
not  been  successful  in  improving  the  lot  of 
poor  persons  1 8.468  to  1.6921. 

The  questionnaire,  prepared  and  printed 
at  the  Congressman's  expense,  was  mailed  to 
138.000  postal  patrons  in  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  In  early  July.  More  than  11.000 
replies  received  during  July.  .August  and  the 
first  part  of  September  were  tabulated.  Re- 
plies coming  In  since  that  time  bring  the 
total  received  to  more  than  12.000,  MesklU 
said. 

MESKILL    ANSWERS    OWN    QUESTIONNAIRE 

MesklU  also  published  his  own  replies  to 
the  ques'i-ionnalre  as  follows: 

1.  Do  you  agree  with  our  country's  position 
on  Viet  Nam?  Yes. 

2.  Do  you  approve  of  the  way  the  Johnson 
Administration  has  conducted  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam?  No. 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  Mesklll  bill  to  double 
f.ie  personal  Income  tax  exemption?  Ves. 

4.  Do  you  favor  making  automatic  raises 
m  Soclaf  Security  benefits  In  line  with  raises 
In  the  cost-of-Uvlng?  Yes 

5.  Should  the  minimum  voting  age  be 
lowered  to  18?  Yes. 

6.  Should  the  United  States  deploy  an 
antl-balllstlc  missile  system  at  a  cost  of  830 
blUlon?  Yes. 

7.  Do  you  favor  tax  credits  to  offset  some 
of  the  expenses  of  college  tuition?  Yes. 

8.  Should  Federal  spending  be  reduced? 
Yes. 

9.  Do  you  favor  increased  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  nations  ol 
Eastern  Europe?  No. 

10  Do  you  think  the  War  on  Poverty  has 
been  successful  In  Improving  the  lot  of  poor 
persons?  No. 

THE    FINAL    TABULATION 

Following  Is  the  complete  tabulation  of 
the  results  of  the  Mesklll  questionnaire  by 
age  group,  sex,  and  poUtical  affiliation; 
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Question  No.  1.  Do  you  agree  *im  Our  countt/s  position  on  Vietnam? 
REPUBLICANS 


Question  No.  4.  Do  you  favor  making  automatic  raises  in  social  secuiity  benefits  in  line  with 

raises  in  the  cost  of  living? 

REPUBLICAr<S 


Age 
17  to  26 


Age 
27  10  36 


Age 
37  to  46 


Age 
over  46 


Total 


Yes      No      Yes       No       Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes       No 


Age 
17  to  26 


Age 
27  to  36 


Age 

37  to  46 


Age 

over  46 


Total 


Yes      No      Yes      No       Yes        No 


Yes 


No       Yes 


No 


Male  ... 
Female. 


Tot.9i 


107        72  382  206        551  340  934  984  1,974  1,602 

42       34  103  38       156  183  419  662  720  967      Male... 

.    Female. 

149      106  485  294        707  523  1,353  1,646  2.694  2,569 


Total. 


134       44      383      206        598       290    1.582       359    2.697       899 
57        17       134        55        248  94        933        195     1.372        361 

Isi  ""ei  In  lei     846     384  2.515     554  4.069  1.260 


DEMOCRATS 


DEMOCRATS 


Male.... 
Female. 


94 


42   280   112   323   173   358   302  1,055   629 


54   30   97   54 


87 


93 


183   227   421   404 


Male... 
Female. 


119   26   326   77   406 
73   11   132   19   149 


80        582 
31        376 


Total. 


148 


72      377      166        410       266        541        529    1,476    1,033 


Total. 


192       37      453 


96 


555        111 


958 


80    1,433       263 
53        730       114 

133    2,163       377 


INDEPENDENTS 

Male 

.       128 
70 

% 

80 

280 
73 

164 
55 

277 
76 

201 
97 

312 
123 

411 
257 

997 
342 

872 

Female 

489 

ToUl 

198 

176 

353 

219 

353 

298 

435 

668 

1,339 

1,361 

Grand  total... 



.... 

.... 

5,509 

4,%3 

INDEPENDENTS 


Male 174 

Female 131 


Total 

Grand  total. 


305 


52 
15 

326 

105 

120 
20 

353 
147 

118 
35 

630 
334 

106 
55 

1,483 
717 

396 
125 

67 

431 

140 

500 

153 

964 

161 

2,200 

521 

.... 

.... 

.... 

8,432 

2,158 

Question  No,  2.  Do  you  approve  0*  the  way  the  Johnson  administration  has  conducted  the  war  in 

Vietnam? 


Question  No.  5.  Should  the  minimum  voting  age  be  levered  to  18? 
REPUBLICANS 


REPUBLICANS 

Age 
17  to  26 

Age                   Age 

27  to  36            37  to  46 

Age 
over  46 

Total 

Yes       No 

Yes       No        Yes         No 

Yes        No 

Yes       No 

Age 
17  to  26 


Age 
27  to  36 


Age 
37  to  46 


Age 
over  46 


Total 


Yes      No      Yes       No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes       No 


Male.... 
Female. 


68 

34 


112      192      393 

43        68      130 


273 

114 


625 

233 


585    1,367    1,118    2.497 
363       764       579    1.170 


Male... 
Female. 


Total. 


32 

11 

43 


147 
64 


138 
39 


319 
153 


204 
57 


682 
272 


388    1,508       762    2,686 
174       890       281    1,379 


ToUI. 


102      155      260      523       387        858        948    2,131     1,697    3,667 


Male... 

Female. 


211 

177       502        251 

954 

562 

2.398 

1,043 

4.065 

DEMOCRATS 

99 

55 

164      232        ;S9 
63        85          58 

298 

116 

243 
133 

405 
263 

643 
284 

1,034 
519 

DEMOCRATS 


Male.... 
Female. 


76 
44 


69 
42 


163      242 
54        93 


196 
88 


302 
96 


261 
166 


394 

251 


696    1,007 
352        482 


Total- 


77       154      227       317 


Total. 


120   111   217   335   284   398 


427   645  1,048  1.489 


247 


414    376 


668 


927  1.553 


IhDEPt'.DENTS 


INDEPENDENTS 

Male          

47 
48 

95 

172 

105 

277 

113      326 
39        89 

152      415 

137 
39 

176 

338 
132 

470 

168 
73 

241 

544 
293 

837 

465 
199 

664 

2,634 

1.380 

Female         

619 

Total 

Gra..d  total... 

1,999 
7,617 

Male  .. 
Female. 


108 

70 


117 
83 


165      279 
49       79 


172 
74 


302 
105 


264 

159 


479        709    1.177 
228        352       495 


Total 178      200      214    _358    _246    _407    _423    J^    1^    1J72 

Grand  total....    T^ZTZTTZriTrTTTrZir:    3,806    6.828 


the  Meskill  bill  to  double  the  ,ersonal  income  tax  exemption? 


Question  No   6.  Should  the  United  States  deploy  an  antiballistic  missile  system  at  a  cost  of 
^  $30  billion? 


REPUBLICANS 

REPUBLICANS 

Age 
17  to  26 

Age 
27  to  36 

Age 

37  to  46 

Age 
over  46 

Tot 

Age 

17  to  26 

Age 
27  to  36 

37  to  46 

Age 
over  46 

Total 

al 

Yes 

No 

Yes      No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes       No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Male 

Female  

Tola! 

75 
33 

.      108 

98 

45 

143 

270     290 
69      104 

339      394 

375 
113 

488 

454 
193 

647 

666 
312 

978 

1.077 
659 

17736 

1.386 
527 

1.913 

1.919 

l.COl 

Male                 

136 
68 

204 

41 
5 

46 

437       127 
159        21 

595       148 

643 
285 

928 

222 
54 

276 

1,545 
948 

2,493 

331 

140 

471 

2,781 

1,460 

4.221 

721 
220 

941 

Female  

Total  

2.920 

DEMOCRATS 

DEMOCRATS 

Mae      

Female 

Total 

109 
68 

177 

33 
16 

49 

323        67 
120       22 

443        89 

406 
147 

553 

78 
23 

101 

535 
338 

873 

97 

72 

169 

1.373 
673 

2,046 

275 
133 

408 

Male 

Female 

Total... 

72 
34 

1J6 

67 
48 

115 

1S5      177 
58       73 

254      255 

223 
59 

252 

237 
101 

333 

313 
139 

452 

347 
240 

587 

804 
290 

1.094 

823 
467 

U35 

INDEPENDENTS 

INDEPENDENTS 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Grand  total 

183 

125 

289 

49 
24 

73 

236       92 
103        16 

339      108 

352 

140 

492 

106 
26 

132 

590 
309 

899 

128 

61 

189 

1,341 
678 

2,019 

8,286 

375 

127 

502 
1,851 

Male...  

Female • 

Total 

Grand  total... 

.       ICl 
64 

165 

111 
73 

184 

199      213 
48       69 

247      287 

185 
57 

242 

264 

1j3 

167 

275 
105 

3jO 

406 
223 

^634 

760 
274 

1.034 

4^041 

999 

473 

r472 
5,637 
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Question  NO.  7.  Do  you  iavor  tax  credits  to  oHset  some  of  the  expenses  of  college  tuition? 
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Question  No  9,  Do  you  favor  increased  trade  *ith  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  nations  of 

Eastern  Europe? 


REPUBLICANS 

REPUBLICANS 

Age 
17  to  26 

Age                 Age 
27  to  36           37  to  46 

Age 
over  46 

Total 

Age 
17  to  26 

Age                 Age 
27  10  36           37  to  46 

Age 

over  46 

Tote 

1 

Yes 

4o 

Yes      No       Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes      No       Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Male 

Female 

Total 

133 
60 

195 

46 
18 

64 

421       170        693 
149        46        273 

570      216       966 

200    1.304       613 
69       701        396 

269    2.005    1,014 

2,553    1 
1.183 

},736    1 

.034 
529 

563 

Male 

Female 

Total 

102 
36 

138 

74 
42 

116 

284      305       427 
64      124        123 

348     429       550 

446 
206 

652    1 

821    1,082 
364       701 

,185    1,783 

1,634 
587 

2,221 

1,907 
1,073 

2.980 

DEMOCRATS 

DEMOCRATS 

Male          

108 
74 

182 

35 
9 

44 

297      102        383 
115       33        138 

412      135        521 

HI 
42 

153 

416 
288 

704 

221 
119 

340 

1,204 
615 

1,819 

469 

203 

572 

Male 

Female 

Total 

75 
38 

113 

72 
46 

118 

217      177        208 
62        86         62 

279      263       270 

283 
115 

398 

295 
170 

465 

351 
234 

585 

795 
332 

1.127 

883 
481 

1,364 

Female 

Total 

INDEPENDENTS 

INDEPENDENTS 

f^ale                 

166 

117 

283 

56 
33 

89 

329      113        353 
97        29        126 

426      142        479 

125 

55 

180 

463 
259 

722 

265 

120 

~385 

1,311 
599 

1.910 

7,465 

559 

237 

796 
3,031 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Grand  total... 

126 

71 

197 

96 
81 

177 

226     213       232 
52       74         70 

278      287        302 

236 
106 

342 

353 
175 

I28 

369 
205 

574 

937 
368 

1,305 

4,653 

914 
466 

1.380 

5,724 

Female -- 

Total 

Grand  total 

Question  No. 

8.  Should  Federal  spending  be  reduced? 
REPUBLICANS 

Question  No.  10.  Do  you  think  the  war  on  poverty  has  been 
^                                                             persons? 

REPUBLICANS 

successful  in  improving  the  tot  of  poor 
1 

Age 
17  to  26 

Age                Age 
27  to  36           37  to  46 

Age 

over  46 

Total 

Age 
17  to  26 

Age                 Age 
27  to  36           37  to  46 

Age 
over  46 

Total 

Yes 

No 

Yes      No       Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes      No       Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

no 

Male 

Female 

Total 

138 
62 

200 

40 
15 

55 

497        85       778 
171        20       301 

668      105    1.079 

106 
44 

150 

1.821 
1.054 

2,875 

117 
72 

189 

3.234 
1,588 

4,822 

348 
151 

499 

Male  

Female  

Total 

.        28 
12 

40 

148 
63 

211 

67      503         95 
22       176          44 

89      679        139 

772 
289 

l7061 

205 
132 

337 

1,666 
924 

2,590 

395 
210 

605 

3,089 
1,452 

4,541 

DEMOCRATS 

DEMOCRATS 

87 

51 

.    T38 

51 

34 

85 

262      125       348 
93        50        131 

355      175       479 

122 
39 

161 

494 
305 

799 

135 
78 

213 

1,191 
580 

1.771 

433 
201 

634 

Male                  

42 
.        20 

.        62 

101 
64 

165 

96      286         99 
47        98         51 

143      384        150 

376 
127 

503 

144 
114 

258 

479 
276 

755 

381 
232 

613 

1.242 
565 

Male               

Female 

Total- 

Female          -.• 

1,807 

Total 

INDEPENDENTS 

INDEPENDENTS 

Male     

148 
.      119 

.      267 

69 
31 

100 

333      104        357 
86       36        146 

419      140       503 

104 
23 

127 

619 
310 

929 

107 
57 

164 

1.457 
661 

2,118 

8.711 

384 
147 

531 

1,664 

Male... 

Female.  

Total 

Grand  total.. 

48 
25 

73 

169 
128 

297 

71      351         79 
23        99         33 

94      450       112 

370 
141 

511 

111 
84 

195 

5S1 
281 

862 

AT, 

309 
165 

474 

1,692 

1,471 
649 

Female        

2.120 
8,468 

Total 

Grand  total... 

LAKE  POLLUTION  PREVENTION 
AND  CONTROL 

Mr    SCHERLE.    Mr.   Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  LangekI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  orie  of  the 
ereat  natural  resources  that  the  Nation, 
and  particularly  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
have  been  pnviieced  to  have  m  generous 
quantity  is  the  many  beautiful  lakes. 
The  scenic  surroundings  and  satisfying 
recreational  and  relaxing  activities  that 
go  \\ith  them  will  be  in  ever  greater 
demand  as  our  Nation's  population  con- 
tinues to  grow.  Every  day  there  is  devel- 
oped more  problems  of  congestion  and  a 
desire  of  people  to  find  places  that  offer 
exposure  to  nature's  'aeauty  and  removal 
from  the  routine  and  tiring  demands  of 
overcrowded  cities. 

This  resource  needs  our  immediate  at- 
tention for  preservation.  Duaing  recent 


vears  it  has  become  more  and  more  evi- 
dent that  manmade  pollution  offers  a 
great  threat  to  the  future  availability  of 
attractive  lakes  with  clean  water  that 
can  be  enjoyed  by  everyone  w'no  has  an 
intere.st  in,  and  finds  enjoyment  from 
fishing,  boating,  beaches,  picnic  areas, 
and  so  forth. 

In  view  of  this  properly  recogrii2ed 
problem.  I  am  introducing  legislation  to- 
day to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  to  authorize  a  compre- 
hensive planning  program  in  lake  pol- 
lution prevention  and  control.  There  are 
nianv  complexities  related  to  this  prob- 
lem which  make  it  necessary  that  we 
approach  on  a  pilot  program  basis.  In 
this  manner  we  could  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  proper  control  and  abate- 
ment of  water  pollution  can  be  accom- 
plished through  local,  State,  and  Federal 
action. 

It  is  both  obvious  and  desirable  that 
local  and  State  authorities  be  alerted  and 
urged  to  participate  in  all  endeavors  to 
keep  our  lakes  attractive  and  free  from 
pollution.  There  are  many  communities 
throughout  Minnesota,  as  well  as  other 


economic  well-being  is  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  the  extent  to  which  these  lakes 
and  lake  waters  can  be  kept  free  of 
pollution  and  maintain  their  natura.  at- 
tractiveness. 

Wliile  this  legislation  takes  on  sub- 
stantial significance  to  the  future  eco- 
nomic survival  of  these  local  communi- 
ties, it  also  bears  equal  significance  to  the 
manv  people  who  now  reside  in  the 
heavily  populated  and  oftentimes  ever- 
crowded  metropolitan  areas.  The  diver- 
sion and  healthy  activities  in  clean,  fresh 
air,  together  with  the  physical  activities 
involved  in  the  recreation  possibilities  of 
an  attractive  lake  provide  a  great  health 
asset  to  every  citizen  who  may  find  oc- 
casion to  use  them. 

As  the  population  continues  to  grow, 
the  importance  and  demand  for  tiiis  re- 
source will  grow  In  equal  proportion.  It 
is,  therefore,  of  necessity  that  we  take 
action  now  to  prevent  any  further  deteri- 
orftion  and  to  learn  how  to  manage  and 
preserve  for  future  generations  the 
health-providing  and  relaxing  opportu- 
nities   that    nature    has    offered    to    us 
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through  the  many  well-established  lake 
areas  of  our  coimtry. 

I  would  urge  an  early  and  favorable 
regard  for  this  legislation  by  Congress. 

The  language  and  provisions  of  the 
bUl  follow: 

H.R    13064 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 

Control  Act  to  authorize  certain  grants  for 

rehabilitation  of  the  lakes  of  the  United 

States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  lai 
section  6  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (e)  as  subsection  (fi,  Including  any 
references  thereto,  and  by  siddlng  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (d)  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion; 

"(ei  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  municipality  or  intermunlclpal 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  In  the 
development  of  any  project  which  will  dem- 
onstrate a  new  or  Improved  method  of  re- 
habilitating and  Improving  the  water  quality 
of,  for  multipurpose  usage,  the  lakes  of  the 
United  States.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
lakes  In  proximity  to  urban-metropolitan 
areas  where  rehabilitation  and  Improvement 
of  water  quality  of  the  lake  Is  necessary  for 
the  development  of  Its  recreational  poten- 
tial Federal  grants  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

••(  1 )  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  more  than 
70  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project; 

"  (  2 )  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  ap- 
plicant 18  implementing  a  satisfactory  com- 
prehensive program  of  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial waste  water  control  and  abatement; 

■  1 3  )  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
under  this  section  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  project  will  serve  as  a 
useful  demon.stratlon  for  the  purpose  set 
forth  In  this  subsection." 

(bi  Subsection  |fi  of  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  re- 
designated by  this  Act.  Is  amended  (Ai  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2).  (B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon,  and  (C)  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  such  subsection  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(4)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968,  and  for  each  of  the  next  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $15,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section." 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  CONGRESSIONAL 
POLL  OF  PEOPLE  OF  SECOND  DIS- 
TRICT  OF   MONTANA 
Mr.   SCHERLE.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Battin]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  result  of  my  seventh  annual  con- 
gressional poll  of  people  of  the  Second 
District  of  Montana  which  I  am  sure  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 
YoxTR   Congressman  Jim   Battin   Reports 
PHOM   W.\SHtN0TON,    Septembek   22.    1967 
Deab  Friends:   In  addition  to  my  regular 
mall   and    frequent   trips   home    to    Eastern 
Montana.  I  have  found   It  enlightening  to 
send  out  questionnaires  to  find  out  how  the 
voters  feel  about  issues  pending  In  Congress. 
Each  year  I  have  found  that  Montana  people 


are  well  Informed  on  local  and  national  Is- 
sues and  are  eager  to  express  their  views. 
Last  week  I  tabulated  the  results  of  my  sev- 
enth annual  poll  and  found  strong  opin- 
ions prevail  In  Montana  on  most  of  the 
Issues  In  Montana  on  most  of  the  Issues  In 
the  questionnaire. 

The  strongest  indication  was  that  Mon- 
tanans  are  united  almost  unanimously  in  not 
wanting  a  toj  increase  as  proposed  by  the 
Administration.  More  than  90^^^  of  the  peo- 
ple who  answered  the  poll  expressed  opposi- 
tion to  the  present  spending  practices  of  the 
federal  government. 

It  turned  out  that  President  Johnson's  tax 
Increase  request  Is  the  most  unpopular  issue 
among  Montanans,  In  fact,  only  i%  Indicated 
approval  of  the  ever-Increasing  national  debt. 
The  other  96 ^b  answered  "yes"  to  my  ques- 
tion: "Do  you  favor  holding  spending  with- 
in revenues  and  a  concerted  effort  to  reduce 
the  public  debt  which  Is  predicted  to  reach 
$365  billion  by  1969?"  With  that  many  peo- 
ple opposed  to  the  tax  Increase  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  tax  Isn't  being  accepted  as  a  war 
tax.  This  Is  more  obvious  by  the  91"  who 
said  they  "prefer  applying  our  military  might 
(With  the  exception  of  atomic  weapons)  and 
a  determined  effort  to  end  the  war"  to  the 
present  policies. 

More  than  7.500  persons  have  already  re- 
turned their  questionnaire  and  more  arrive 
In  my  office  everyday.  Many  of  the  retumt 
Include  letters  further  explaining  the  stand 
taken  by  the  poll  participants.  Those  who 
wrote  expressed  alarm  at  the  growing  cost 
of  maintaining  a  sky-high  national  debt  and 
adding  to  tlie  debt  every  year.  As  I  read  the 
letters,  people  are  not  willing  to  dig  deeper 
In  their  pockets  for  Social  Security  with- 
holdings and  more  taxes  when  Inflation  Is 
already  taking  a  large  part  of  their  earnings. 
The  answers  on  the  poll  reflect  this  opinion. 
Below  Is  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire  that  was 
sent  to  every  postal  patron  In  Eastern  Mon- 
tana along  with  percentages  of  answers. 


Percent 
Yes      No 


Do  you  favor— 

1.  In  Vietnam: 

(a)  Complete  withdrawal  ol  our  forces 

and  cessation  ol  bombing?.  39        61 

(b)  Applying  our  mrlitary  might  (with 

the  enception  of  atomic  weap- 
ons) and  a  determined  effort  to 
end  the  war? 91  9 

(c)  Continued    limited    warfare   with 

restricted  targets  and  no  in- 
vasion over  the  demilitarized 
zone?...         -----       -       .     «        57 

2.  Holding  spending  within  revenues  and  a 

concerted  eltort  to  reduce  the  public 
debt  which  is  predicted  to  reach  (365.- 

000,000,000  by  1969?... 96  4 

3    Any  further  Federal  law  on  the  sale  ol 

firearms?.--   -- - —  18        82 

4.  Development   of    an   antimissile   defense 

system  against  nuclear  attack?-.- 80        20 

5.  Tax  credits  for  parents  who  pay  tuition  to 

send  their  children  to  college? 71        29 

6   (a)  Continued  farm  price  supports? 37        63 

(b)  Continuing  the  present  farm  program?.    38       62 

7,  Increased    social    security    benefits    that 

would  increase  payroll  taxes  and  possibly 

require  payments  from  the  Treasury?.  .    22        78 

8.  Expanded    trade    with    Communist    East 

Europe  and  "bridge  building"  with  the 

Russians? -      3*        66 

9  Guns  and  butter— continued  spending  on 
great  society  programs  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  requiring  a  6  percent  tax  sur- 
charge?    16        84 

Another  issue  that  has  been  troubling 
Congress  Is  the  Issue  of  installing  an  anti- 
missile system  to  defend  the  U.S.  from  nu- 
clear attack  from  either  Red  Chlpa  or  Rus- 
sia. Th-ls  problem  came  painfully  before 
us  two  months  ago  when  the  State  Depart- 
ment disclosed  that  China  will  probably  have 
nuclear  missiles  capable  of  reaching  our 
largest  cities  by  1970.  The  people  of  Mon- 
tana seem  to  stand  squarely  behind  this 
system  of  defense  even  though  the  cost  may 
run  as  high  as  $30  bUllon.  Proposals  to  ex- 


pand trade  with  Communist  countries  found 
little  favor  with  Montanans  and  this  opinion 
Is  also  evident  In  national  polls.  The  people 
of  America  are  not  taken  in  by  soft  words 
of  the  Chinese  and  Russian  leaders  as  long 
as  these  two  countries  actively  support  and 
prolong  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Batttn. 


PROMISE    OFFERED    BY    INTERNA- 
TIONAL ECONOMIC   AGREEMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPE31N.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
eve  of  an  international  meeting  which 
promises  momentous  results  in  the  realm 
of  international  economics,  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  heartening  as  well  as  instruc- 
tive to  reflect  upon  those  areas  in  which 
sincere  and  diligent  cooperation  among 
nations  has  brought  forth  constructive 
solutions  to  urgent  world  problems. 

The  historic  meeting  to  which  I  refer 
is  the  joint  annual  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank,  scheduled  to  begin  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  next  Monday,  September  25. 

The  major  item  to  be  considered  at 
this  gathering  is  the  newly  formulated 
plan  for  reform  of  the  international 
monetary  system,  which  is  one  of  two 
major  agreements  concluded  in  recent 
months  in  the  area  of  international  eco- 
nomic activity.  The  final  outUne  of  this 
monetary  agreement  was  decided  upon 
by  the  Group  of  Ten  major  financial 
countries  late  in  August;  at  the  end  of 
June,  the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  nego- 
tiations was  concluded,  resulting  in  the 
most  comprehensive  attack  on  trade  re- 
strictions ever  accomplished. 

I  believe  that  these  examples,  wherein 
painstaking  negotiations  culminated  in 
agreements  which  portend  great  benefit 
to  our  Nation  and  to  the  world,  might 
well  serve  as  models  of  a  serious  and  con- 
structive approach  to  the  solution  of 
world  dilemmas. 

Turning  our  attention  first  to  the 
monetary  agreement,  for  several  years 
prior  to  the  formal  declaration  of  in- 
tention by  the  Group  of  Ten  to  examine 
the  functioning  of  the  international 
monetary  system,  experts  in  this  field 
were  warning  of  a  potential  shortage  of 
international  liquidity,  which  would  In- 
evitably result  in  a  scarcity  of  reserves, 
a  decline  in  international  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  a  slowing  of  world  economic 
progress.  Because  gold  production  could 
not  expand  with  sufficient  rapidity  to 
supply  the  need  for  growing  reserves, 
and  because  of  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
ease  and  ultimately  eliminate  its  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit,  thereby  large- 
ly removing  the  US.  dollar  as  a  major 
source  of  reserves,  there  was  a  growing 
danger  that  such  a  shortage  of  liquidity 
and  diminution  of  international  econom- 
ic intercourse  would  ensue. 

Since  a  healthy  system  of  interna- 
tional finance  Is  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuing economic  prosperity  of  all  na- 
tions, it  might  seem  that  there  would  be 
little  cause  for  dlssention  among  the 
coimtrles  concerned  in  their  search  for  a 
solution  to  this  dilemma.  This  was,  how- 
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ever,  not  the  case.  Even  among  academic 
economists  in  this  country,  there  were 
major  differences  in  the  approaches  they 
felt  to  be  most  promising,  with  prefer- 
ences ranging  from  the  initiation  of  a 
freely  flexible  exchange  rate  system, 
through  various  plans  to  create  new 
credit  arrangements  embodied  in  the 
form  of  reserve  units  of  different  types 
or  drawing  rights  based  on  various  cri- 
teria, through  to  a  resumption  of  a  strict 
gold  standard.  Although  the  extreme 
techniques  were  early  eliminated  from 
consideration,  and  discussion  for  the 
most  part  centered  on  new  systems  of 
international  credit  creation,  there  were 
major  dlflPerences  in  the  particular  sys- 
tem advocated,  which  alone  would  re- 
quire considerable  examination  and 
negotiation. 

The  area  of  disagreement  was  not, 
however,  limited  to  the  basically  aca- 
demic economic  issues  suggested  above. 
There  were  essential  policy  conflicts,  with 
the  United  States  and  France  as  the 
major  protagonists.  France,  in  a  strong 
reserve  position,  was  not  as  sensitive  as 
other  large  trading  countries,  partic- 
ularly deficit  countries  such  as  the 
United  States,  to  the  urgency  of  the  need 
for  expanded  international  liquidity.  Fur- 
thermore, being  critical  of  the  prolonged 
US.  deficit,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  pur- 
ix)ses  for  which  this  deficit  was  accumu- 
lated— particularly  Vietnam  and  large- 
scale  American  investment  in  EXiropean 
firms — the  French  Government  em- 
phasized that  the  first  necessary  step 
toward  strengthening  the  international 
monetary  system  would  require  the  elim- 
ination of  the  U.S.  balance-of -payments 
deficit. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  agreeing  that  its  deficit  was  un- 
desirable and  committing  itself  to  take 
the  stronge.st  possible  remedial  steps,  em- 
phasized that  reduction  of  the  U.S.  def- 
icit would  even  further  aggravate  the 
liquidity  problem;  to  the  extent  that  U.S. 
dollar  liabilities  to  other  nations  were 
reduced,  international  reserves  would 
similarly  contract.  Thus,  while  France 
wanted  to  concentrate  on  the  problems 
of  balance-of -payments  adjustment  and 
confidence  in  the  international  monetary 
system,  which  problems  were  refiected  in 
the  U.S.  deficit,  the  United  States  tended 
to  regard  these  problems  as  secondary  in 
importance  to  the  need  for  increased 
liquidity. 

Because  there  were  significant  dis- 
agreements between  two  of  the  major 
countries  involved,  the  final  plan  natu- 
rally required  certain  compromises  on 
the  part  of  both  sides,  but  the  most  sig- 
nificant factor  to  consider  is  that,  despite 
the  differences,  a  solution  satisfactory  to 
all  parties  was  evolved.  The  very  fact 
that  a  new  system  for  the  creation  of 
reserves  was  constructed  reflects  a  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  French  to 
adjust  their  original  position;  the  alloca- 
tion of  voting  rights  and  other  features 
of  the  plan  involve  limitations  on  the 
freedom  of  debtor  nations  which  the 
United  States  had  to  accept. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  this  new  plan 
on  the  actual  functioning  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  system  and  the 
broader  economic  ramifications  that  may 
follow  remain  to  be  observed.  The  mere 


achievement  of  such  an  agreement,  how- 
ever, indicates  a  highly  desirable  ability 
on  the  part  of  all  nations  concerned  to 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  resolve  mu- 
tual problems,  and  to  preserve  and  ex- 
tend international  systems  which  are 
recognized  as  crucial  to  the  continued 
stability  and  prosperity  of  all  nations. 

The  successful  conclusion  of  the  Ken- 
nedy round  of  tariff  negotiations  pre- 
sents another  model  of  how  both  con- 
flicting and  mutual  national  goals  can, 
through  earnest  effort  and  negotiation, 
be  combined  to  achieve  results  which 
maximize  the  individual  satisfactions  of 
the  nations  involved,  while  simultane- 
ously attaining  their  joint  objectives  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent.  Despite  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  all  negotiators  to 
guard  as  carefully  as  possible  the  inter- 
ests of  their  domestic  industries,  tariff 
concessions  were  made  during  the  Ken- 
nedy round  covering  about  $40  billion  of 
trade. 

Major  conflicts  arose  during  the  nego- 
tiations which,  without  the  aid  of  care- 
ful economic  and  diplomatic  bargain- 
ing, might  have  created  bottlenecks 
which  could  have  deadlocked  the  nego- 
tiations entirely.  The  United  States  was 
anxious  to  insure  entry  of  its  agricultural 
products  into  the  markets  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  while  the 
EEC.  still  in  the  process  of  forming  its 
common  agricultural  policy,  wanted  to 
protect  its  domestic  producers.  The  Com- 
mon Market  and  other  chemical  pro- 
ducers wanted  the  United  States  to  re- 
duce its  restrictions  against  chemical  im- 
ports not  merely  by  lowering  tariffs,  but 
by  surrendering  its  American  selling 
price  system  of  valuation  as  well,  which 
the  U.S.  negotiators  were  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do.  Differences  over  these  and 
many  other  seemingly  insurmountable 
issues  might  well  have  signified  an  end  to 
the  constructive  potential  of  the  Kenne- 
dy round;  diligent  bargaining,  with  a 
recognition  of  the  ultimate  benefits 
which  would  be  forthcoming  to  all  par- 
ticipants with  the  reduction  of  trade  re- 
strictions, allowed  all  these  major  dis- 
putes to  be  resolved  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  nego- 
tiations. 

The  successful  completion  of  the  Ken- 
nedy round  of  tariff  negotiations  and  of 
the  Group  of  Ten  efforts  to  construct  a 
plan  to  reform  the  international  mone- 
tar>'  system  are  major  events  in  the  realm 
of  international  economics.  Their  ulti- 
mate impact  to  some  ext.ent  depends  on 
decisions  still  to  be  made,  but  they  none- 
theless represent  commitments  on  the 
part  of  all  the  free  world  nations  to  sup- 
port and  expand  the  international  eco- 
nomic contacts  which  are  so  vital  to  our 
continued  prosperity   and  growth. 

Of  at  least  equal  importance,  however, 
these  international  agreements  can  be 
seen  as  evidence  that  a  sincere  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  nations  involved  to  sur- 
mount common  problems  can.  with  dedi- 
cation and  effort,  result  in  solutions  of 
great  mutual  benefit. 


ELECTRONHC  SURVEILLANCE  OF 
ORGANIZED  CRIME 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 


ginia  [Mr.  PoFFl   is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr,  POFF,  Mr,  Speaker,  about  3  weeks 
ago  the  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Crime  issued  a  statement  highly  critical 
of  the  Attorney  General's  "retreat"  in  his 
war  on  organized  crime.  As  evidence  of 
this  we  pointed  to  his  new  regulations 
strictly  limiting  legal  electronic  surveil- 
lance by  Federal  investigators. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr, 
John  P.  Diuguid.  counsel  for  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Federal  Investigators.  He  en- 
closed a  statement  of  the  association  con- 
cerning electronic  surveillance  which  was 
prepared  for  submission  to  both  Judiciary 
Committees  which  are  considering  legis- 
lation in  this  area.  The  letter  and  state- 
ment read  as  follows: 

September  7.  1967. 
Hon,  Richard  H,  Poff, 

Chairman  of  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Crime.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Porr  I  am  counsel  to  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Federal  Investigators.  I  thought 
you  might  be  Interested  in  having  a  copy  of 
a  draft  statement  concermng  electronic  sur- 
veillance that  we  have  prepiired  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

You  will  note  that  the  Association  sup- 
ports legislation  which  would  give  law  en- 
forcement officers  the  limited  right  to  use 
electronic  surveillance  devices  under  court 
order  during  the  Investigation  of  certain 
types  of  crimes.  Prom  the  experience  of  the 
rnembershlp,  these  devices  aj-e  necessary, 
useful  and  effective  Investigative  weapons 
particularly  where  organized  crime  cases  are 
concerned. 

You  will  also  note  that  the  Association 
disapproves  of  the  Attorney  General's  regu- 
lations limiting  the  use  of  certain  types  of 
electromc  surveillance  which  are  as  yet  legal 
under  court  decisions.  These  regulations 
were,  of  course,  the  subject  of  a  rec«nt  criti- 
cal comment  by  your  Task  Force  with  which 
the  Association  Is  In  complete  agreement. 
We  applaud  what  you  have  said  and.  quite 
frankly,  appreciate  the  fact  that  someone 
would  take  the  time  to  speak  out  In  support 
of  the  Investigators. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  P,  DnrGtrn). 

Statement  or  the  Association   of  Fedebai. 
Investigators 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  thank  you  and 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  for  the 
opportunity  to  express  the  views  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Federal  Investigators  on  elec- 
tronic surveillance  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment matters,  I  am  John  P.  Dluguld.  My 
firm.  Carr.  Bonner,  O'Connell.  Kaplan  and 
Scott  of  Washington,  DC,  Is  counsel  for 
the   Association. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  Association  of 
Federal  Investigators  Is  an  organization 
whose  memt)ershlp  Is  composed  of  career 
government  employees,  active  In  the  field  of 
Federal  law  enforcement,  compliance  and 
security.  Total  membership  exceeds  1,000  at 
this  time.  Twelve  chapters  are  now  active  In 
major  population  centers  of  our  country. 
The  national  headquarters  Is  located  In 
Washington,  DC. 

Members  are  employed  in  all  cabinet  de- 
partments and  most  administrative  agen- 
cies. The  primary  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion Is  to  advance  the  professlonallzation  of 
Federal  investigators  by  developing  and  de- 
vising training,  educational  and  research 
programs  for  the  membership. 

The  one  Issue  that  has  caused  the  greatest 
amount  of  comment  and  discussion  among 
Association  members  Is  electronic  surveil- 
lance. Yet,  for  some  years  now.  Federal  in- 
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vestlgaiors  have  contented  themselves  with 
letting  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies carry  the  message  on  the  uses  and  needs 
for  such  techniques. 

We,  of  course,  recognize  that  a  diversity 
of  opinion  exJste  In  thla  particular  area  of  law 
enforcement.  But.  the  diversity  does  not  exist 
to  any  appreciable  degree  among  law  en- 
forcers. Our  group  Is  as  close  to  unanimity 
a«  any  group  can  be  on  one  Issue.  The  As- 
sociation does  not  feel  that  It  can  remain 
silent  on  so  critical  a  matter.  Failure  to 
speak  might  be  construed  as  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  total  outlawing  of  all  electronic 
surveillance. 

TTie  report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration 
of  JusUce  carries  the  following  Interesting 
comment  in  Its  chapter  on  organized  crime: 

"The  great  majority  of  law  enforcement 
ofDclals  believe  that  the  evidence  necessary- 
to  bring  criminal  sanctions  to  bear  consist- 
ently on  the  higher  echelons  of  organized 
crime  will  not  be  obtained  without  the  aid 
of  electronic  surveillance  techniques."  (Page 
201.1 

The  same  chapter  also  Indicates  that  while 
tactical  Intelligence  is  of  value  to  a  specific 
prosecution,  the  real  need  today  Is  for  stra- 
tegic Intelligence,  I.e.,  Information  regarding 
the  capabilities.  Intentions,  and  vulnerabili- 
ties of  organized  crime  groups.  This  infor- 
mation would  enable  agencies  to  predict 
what  directions  organized  crime  might  take, 
which  Industries  It  might  try  to  penetrate, 
and  how  it  might  Infiltrate. 

Based  upon  their  collective  experience  our 
members  feel  that  we  know  more  about 
organized  crime  and  its  national  and  inter- 
national Implications  than  any  other  group 
in  AmerlCvT.  Our  people  see  Its  effects  dally 
In  the  death  masks  of  its  victims  and  the 
squalor  and  pwverty  It  perpetuates  through 
Its  activities  in  gambling,  loan-sharking,  drug 
trafficking,  extortion,  prostitution  and  the 
moral  degeneration  and  official  corruption 
that  results  therefrom. 

As  Illustrations  of  the  gravity  and  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  we  meet  dally,  we  are 
attaching  to  this  statement  copies  of  some 
selected  newspaper  articles.  The  articles  doc- 
ument the  refined  knowledge  of  electronic 
device'  by  the  members  of  organized  crime, 
their  Infiltration  of  legitimate  businesses  and 
the  confusion  which  surrounds  the  use  of 
electronic  devices. 

As  an  organlzAtlon  of  professional  In- 
vestigators, the  Association  is  appalled  by  the 
fact  that  the  recent  crop  of  editorial  com- 
ment and  public  debate  on  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  has  taken  on  partisan  char- 
acteristics. This  should  not  be.  The  Issue 
Is  too  Important  to  be  looked  at  from  a 
parochial  or  narrow  point  of  view. 

We  believe  in  the  fullest  and  most  com- 
prehensive type  of  dialogue  on  the  problem. 
All  viewpoints  of  substance  should  be  ex- 
plored and  analyzed.  It  is  In  this  light  that 
my  client  feels  constrained  to  make  its  senti- 
ments known.  Frankly,  its  membership  cuts 
across  all  political  parties.  The  Association 
has  its  liberals  and  conservatives— its  pro- 
gressives and  reactionaries.  But  on  this  one 
ls.-ue.  It  finds  an  almost  total  unanimity  of 
opinion. 

The  A  F.I.  feels,  of  course,  that  investiga- 
tors should  be  free  to  utilize  every  legal  in- 
vestigative device  currently  available.  Asso- 
ciation members  were  therefore  appalled 
when  the  Attorney  General  issued  his 
■Memorandum  to  the  Hesds  of  Executive 
Departments  and  Agencies  of  June  16,  1967." 
In  which  he  put  his  office  in  "control"  of 
et-ery  "use  of  mechanical  or  electronic  de- 
vices to  overhear  or  record  nontelephonlc 
conversations"  and  required  this  clearance  of 
every  proposed  use  of  such  devices  even 
though  their  use  has  not  been  forbidden  by 
any  statute  or  court  decision.  The  effect  of 
this  regulation  has  been  to  limit  materially 
the  use  of  perfectly  legal  modem  devices  in 


Federal  Lavesilgatlons.  Agency  heads  are  un- 
derstandably reluctant  to  become  Involved 
In  the  additional  "red-tape"  which  this  mem- 
orandum has  created.  Thus  Investigative 
agents,  even  In  situations  where,  through 
personal  sacrifice  and  risk,  they  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  gather  valuable  intelligence  or  evi- 
dence often  are  deprived  of  modem  assist- 
ance. Morale  sutlers  among  agents;  society  Is 
deprived  of  adequate  protection  against  the 
menace  of  crime;  and  organized  crime,  which 
employs  every  modern  device — legal  and  Ille- 
gal—In  detecting  and  combating  Federal  In- 
vestigations Is  the  beneficiary.  Thus,  while 
the  Attorney  General's  authority  to  control 
all  Federal  investigations  may  be  question- 
able, his  memorandum  has  been  extremely 
eifective  and.  in  the  opinion  of  this  Associa- 
tion, extremely  damaging  to  the  fight  against 
organized  crime. 

The  Association  therefore  requests  the  as- 
sistance of  this  Committee  In  altering  the 
unfortunate  situation  created  by  regulations 
such  as  the  Attorney  General's,  by  statute 
and  by  court  decision. 

The  Association  of  Federal  Investigators 
therefore  recommends  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted permitting  the  use  of  electronic  listen- 
ing devices  with  Judicial  permission  and 
control  where  the  suspected  Illegal  conduct 
involves  a  violation  of  Federal,  state  or  local 
laws  concerning  gambling,  narcotic  and  dan- 
gerous drugs,  extortion,  blackmail,  labor- 
racketeering,  commercial  bribery.  Industrial 
piracy,  political  and  police  corruption,  kid- 
napping, frauds  against  government  agen- 
cies and  matters  Involving  the  Integrity  and 
security  of  government  employees. 

We  recommend  further  that  legislation  be 
enacted  permitting  the  Interception  of  tele- 
phone conversations,  with  court  permission 
and  supervision  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
strategic  Intelligence  on  organized  crime 
groups. 

Finally,  we  recommend  legislation  permit- 
ting the  use  In  court  of  intercepted  tele- 
phonic communications  where  the  crime 
committed  or  Intended  to  be  committed  In- 
volves Interstate:  (a)  narcotic  and  dangerous 
drug  trafficking,  (b)  gambling,  (c)  labor- 
racketeering,  (d)  prostitution,  (e)  kidnap- 
ping, and  (f)  extortion;  provided,  however, 
that  a  search  warrant  be  secured  therefor 
from  a  US.  District  Judge  prior  to  such  In- 
terception and  that  the  warrant  be  predi- 
cated on  probable  cause  existing  at  the  time 
of  application  for  the  warrant. 

The  Association  believes  that  passage  of 
the  proposed  "Electronic  Surveillance  Con- 
trol Act  of  1967"  (H.R.  10037)  would  be  a 
major  step  toward  meeting  the  aforemen- 
tioned recommendations.  The  bill,  while 
limiting  severely  the  circumstances  under 
which  electronic  devices  could  be  used, 
would  give  Federal  Investigators  flexibility 
and  capability  much  needed  in  the  detection 
of  major  crimes  and  In  the  war  against  or- 
ganized crime. 

By  permitting  electronic  surveillance  In 
limited  circumstances  the  Act  would,  we  be- 
lieve, effectively  Insure  that  no  investigator 
would  be  tempted  to  utilize  Illegal  means 
to  gather  Information. 

The  need  for  and  value  of  the  proposed 
Act  very  recently  has  been  underscored  by 
the  revelations  In  Life  Magazine's  Septem- 
ber Ist  and  September  8th  feature  articles 
concerning  the  power  and  scope  of  organized 
crime  In  this  country.  Copies  of  these  articles 
are  attached  In  order  that  they  may  be  made 
a  part  of  the  record  of  this  Committee. 

The  Association  of  Federal  Investigators 
strongly  urges  early  passage  of  the  Electronic 
Surveillance  Control  Act  of  1967. 

It  is  enormously  significant  that  tliis 
association  supports  H.R.  10037,  the  Elec- 
tronic Surveillance  Control  Act,  and  de- 
plores the  Attorney  General's  obstruc- 
tionism toward  Federal  investigations. 
Until  now  the  only  spokesman  for  the 


Federal  Government  on  these  issues  has 
been  Attorney  General  Clark.  He  has 
continually  articulated  the  administra- 
tion line  that  electronic  surveillance  is 
ineffective  and  unnecessary  in  dealing 
with  what  he  calls  the  tiny  problem  of 
orgaiiized  crime. 

But  now,  a  group  of  more  than  1,000 
career  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment active  in  law  enforcement  have 
spoken  out  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
view.  Association  membership  tran- 
scends party  lines;  it  encompasses  the 
highest  levels  of  career  Government 
service  in  all  cabinet  departments  and 
most  Federal  administration  agencies. 
Their  views  are  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 
I  earnestly  commend  them  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
able  gentleman  from  Illinois,  a  member 
of  our  task  force  and  a  man  with  wide 
experience  in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
read  the  statement  of  the  Association  of 
Federal  Investigators  just  referred  to 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

This  is  an  amazing  document,  made 
even  more  amazing  when  one  considers 
its  source. 

When  the  Attorney  General  stated 
that  it  was  his  experience  that  electronic 
surveillance  was  neither  necessarj'  nor 
useful  in  dealing  with  organized  crime, 
I  had  understood  that  he  was  speaking 
for  the  collective  experience  of  the  en- 
tire Federal  Establishment. 

But  now  it  appears  that  obviously  he 
was  not. 

E\'idently  the  collective  experience  of 
the  Federal  Establishment  is  just  the  op- 
posite. Just  as  evidently  when  the  At- 
torney General  speaks  on  this  issue  he 
speaks  for  himself  and  himself  alone. 

I  am  unaware  of  the  experience  with 
organized  crime  that  has  led  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  his  position  and  I  am 
imaware  of  any  other  individuals  in  the 
Federal  Government  who  share  his  view. 

The  statement  of  the  Federal  investi- 
gators is  plain,  clear,  and  uneo.uivocal. 
The  experience  of  their  membership  is 
manifest.  To  me.  they  have  utterly  de- 
stroyed any  basis  for  the  administra- 
tion's position. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  important  contribution.  I  now  want 
to  yield  to  another  member  of  our  task 
force,  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  WymaxT  who  .^erved  formerly 
as  attorney  general  of  his  State  and  as 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Attorney.s  Grencral. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Member  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Poff]  has  empiiasii-ed  so  well  today, 
legislation  to  permit  electronic  surveil- 
lance by  law  enforcement  authorities 
with  court  supervision  is  urgently  needed 
in  the  cause  of  protecting  the  law-abid- 
ing members  of  our  society. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  indicated  this 
to  be  constitutional.  We  should  be  on 
with  getting  it  enacted  into  law  a:  this 
session  of  Congress — not  postpone  it  to 
some  dim  and  distant  future  date.  The 
public  protection  demands  action  now. 
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Indicative  of  national  concern  about 
this  is  the  adoption  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Attorneys  General  on  Au- 
gust 30.  1967,  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Portland,  Ore?.,  of  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  Congress  to  enact  this  legislation. 

The  text  of  this  resolution  reads  as 
follows: 

Whereas  we  believe  that  modern  law  en- 
forcement, in  order  to  be  both  effective  and 
law  abiding,  must  not  be  denied  the  right  to 
use  advanced,  scientific  methods  of  crime 
detection,  including  electronic  surveillance; 
and 

Whereas  at  the  same  time  we  recognize 
the  strong  public  Interest  In  guarding  the 
right  to  privacy  of  law-abiding  individuals 
and  against  the  dangers  of  abuse  of  electronic 
devices  and  hence  the  need  for  devising  safe- 
guards, controls,  and  restrictions  applicable 
to  their  use; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  61st 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General  In  Portland.  Oregon, 
that  we  favor  in  principle  federal  legislation 
now  pending  before  the  Congress,  permitting 
the  use  of  electronic  surveillance  devices 
limited  to  federal  and,  where  authorized  by 
state  law.  state  enforcement  agencies,  under 
strict  supervision  by  the  courts,  along  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  the  Issuance  of  search 
warrants  and  confined  to  specifically  enumer- 
ated classes  of  cases  Involving  serious  crimes 
and  organized  criminal  activities,  as  each 
state  may  deem  appropriate. 

As  a  former  president  of  this  national 
a.ssociation.  I  am  personally  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  it  includes  the  chief  law 
enforcement  officers  of  eveiT  State  in  the 
Union.  This  resolutien  was  adopted  after 
debate  and  discussion.  It  represents  the 
conviction  of  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  several  States.  It  is  a  tangible  con- 
tradiction to  the  stated  position  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
that  such  legislation  is  unnecessary  in 
law  enforcement. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  At- 
torney General  went  further  than  this. 
As  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
Federal  Government,  he  said  in  sub- 
stance that  such  investigative  techniques 
were  unnecessary  to  effective  law  en- 
forcement in  combating  crime.  This 
just  is  not  so.  and  I  cannot  understand 
how  a  pubhc  prosecutor  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  the  integrity  and 
protection  of  our  vast  Federal  Establish- 
ment could  bring  himself  to  making  such 
an  obviously  unsound  statement.  Nar- 
cotics, tax  evasion,  organized  crime,  mur- 
der, counterfeiting,  what  have  you,  there 
i.-  no  question  but  what  in  this  com- 
puterized age  with  electronic  surveillance 
in  command  of  our  submarines,  con- 
trolling our  aircraft  and  literally  man- 
aging vast  sections  of  modern  industry, 
it  is  utterly  essential  that  we  use  eq-aiva- 
lent  technology  to  keep  abreast  of  what 
the  deliberate  and  intentional  criminal 
is  doing — all  under  the  appropriate  court 
supervision. 

This  neither  violates  individual  rights 
nor  invades  constitutionally  protected 
personal  privacy.  On  the  contrary,  it 
enables  law  enforcement  officials  to  act 
to  defend  law-abiding  members  of  our 
society  against  crime,  and  they  need  it 
in  these  days  of  rising  crime  more  than 
ever  before. 

I  urge  this  House  to  enact  this  legis- 
lation as  a  matter  of  priority  and  before 
the  end  of  this  session. 


Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  has  added  tliis  resolution  to 
tliis  colloquy. 

It  becomes  daily  more  difficult  to  find 
any  ofBcial.  Federal  or  State,  who  is  ac- 
tive in  the  fight  against  organized  crime, 
who  agrees  with  Attorney  General 
Clark's  position  on  electronic  surveil- 
lance legislation. 


TAXPAYERS'  MONEY  IS  FINANCING 
THE  UNIONIZATION  OF  FARM 
LABOR 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  GuBSER]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ar>'  27  of  this  year  I  told  the  House  of 
the  strange  activities  of  the  California 
Self-Help  Service  Corps,  financed  by 
poverty  funds  which  were  channeled 
through  the  California  Center  for  Com- 
mimity  Development.  My  remarks  clear- 
ly pointed  to  the  possibility  that  these 
funds  were  being  used  for  the  purpose  of 
training  fai-m  labor  organizers. 

On  March  22.  I  again  addressed  the 
House  and  presented  evidence  which  led 
to  the  clear  presumption  that  Federal 
funds  allocated  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  the  CCCD  were  being 
used  in  union  organizing  activity.  I 
named  names  and  places  and  urged  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  investi- 
gate to  determine  whether  Federal  funds 
were  being  utilized  improperly. 

Subsequent  to  my  remarks  on  March 
22.  I  officially  requested  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion and  I  am  happy  to  announce  that 
they  have  done  so  in  depth. 

Though  the  General  Accounting  Office 
had  hoped  for  an  original  target  date 
of  October  1  for  the  completion  of  their 
report,  it  may  take  until  the  middle  of 
October.  I  have  no  advance  notice 
regarding  GAO's  findings,  but  I  am  so 
confident  of  my  facts  that  I  predict  the 
report  will  .show  that  Federal  poverty 
funds  have  been  used  in  imion  organiz- 
ing activity.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  will  con- 
structively benefit  from  what  the  report 
v.il!  undoubtedly  show  and  will  take  steps 
to  prevent  such  things  from  recurring  in 
the  future. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  discuss  still  an- 
other instance  where  Federal  funds  ad- 
ministered through  the  poverty  program 
are  being  utilized  in  a  highly  question- 
able manner.  I  speak  of  California  Rural 
Legal  Assistance,  Inc.,  financed  out  of 
poverty  fimds.  which  recently  inspired 
and  masterminded  a  suit  against  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  and  drew  from  that 
Department  a  concession  in  the  form  of 
an  agreement  in  exchange  for  a  promise 
from  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance, 
Inc..  that  it  would  bring  no  further  liti- 
gation with  respect  to  foreign  agricul- 
tural workers  already  certified  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  blackmail  of  a 
department  of  the  U.S.  Government 
which  is  financed  by  Federal  funds  chan- 
neled through  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Recently   the   regional   office   of 


the 


Department  of  Labor,  after  the  usual 
thorough  study  of  local  labor  conditions, 
certified  growers  in  central  California  as 
eligible  to  receive  Mexican  braceroes  to 
harvest  their  crops.  This  eligibility  was 
determined  only  after  a  complete  investi- 
gation by  tlie  Department  and  a  deter- 
mination that,  first,  crops  would  go  to 
waste  unless  braceroes  were  imported, 
second,  that  growers  had,  in  fact,  ex- 
hausted every  effort  to  recruit  domestic 
labor;  third,  that  they  were  offering 
wages  which  were  in  strict  compliance 
'Aith  the  Labor  Department's  criteria; 
fourth,  that  domestic  workers  were  not 
available;  and  fifth,  that  the  importation 
of  braceroes  would  not  adversely  affect 
domestic  workers. 

California  Rural  Legal  Assistance, 
Inc.,  financed  out  of  war  on  poverty 
funds,  went  into  court  to  enjoin  the  cer- 
tification by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
a  hearing  date  was  set  for  September  12. 

Growers  representatives,  as  interested 
parties,  went  to  the  courtroom  on  Sep- 
tember 12  expecting  to  hear  the  matter 
argued.  Instead,  they  were  dumbfounded 
to  hear  Mr.  Glick,  the  attorney  for 
Cahfornia  Rural  Legal  Assistance.  Inc., 
amiounce: 

The  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  representatives  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Rural  Legal  Assistance  have  reached  a 
full  settlement  in  this  matter. 

I  have  been  reliably  informed  that 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  other  attorneys  had  urged 
Secretary  Wirtz  to  resist  the  lawsuit 
brought  against  him  by  California  Rural 
Legal  Assistance,  Inc.,  and  had  pre- 
dicted that  it  could  be  thrown  out  of 
court  in  "half  a  day."  I  am  also  informed 
that  the  Sccretar>'  of  Labor  said  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  defending  the  growers,  and  urged 
instead  that  an  agreement  be  negotiated. 

This  agreement  is  fantastic  and  some- 
thing which  constitutes  a  new  low  in 
groveling  submission  to  blackmail  by  an 
agency  of  the  U5.  Government.  It  is 
more  than  a  novelty  when  an  incor- 
porated group  such  as  the  CalifoiTiia 
Ruial  Legal  Assistance  can  use  Federal 
fimds  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  suit 
against  an  arm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  this  case,  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

It  is  even  more  strange  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  which  apparently 
had  an  airtight  legal  case  against  the 
suit,  would  surrender  to  such  a  group 
and  make  unusual  concessions  which 
were  imnecessary,  unrealistic,  and  which 
besmirch  the  dignity  of  a  Government 
department  headed  by  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet. 

Under  this  agreement,  the  Labor  De- 
partment agreed  to  expeditiously  appoint 
an  independent  panel,  consisting  of  seven 
members,  to  study  and  examine  certifi- 
cation procedures  for  hiring  foreign 
labor,  and  make  recommendations  for 
changes.  It  agreed  that  three  of  the 
seven  members  would  be  nominated  by 
California  Rural  Legal  Assistance.  Inc. 

Since  when  has  the  Labor  Department 
of  the  U.S.  Government  paid  tribute  to  a 
rump  organization  which  suckles  the 
Federal  poverty  program  for  its  very  ex- 
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Utence?  Since  when  have  we  tolerated 
blaclunail? 

It  Is  reliably  reported  that  one  of  the 
three  members  to  be  nominated  by  Cali- 
fornia Rural  Legal  Assistance  will  be 
Bert  Corona  of  MAPA — Mexican-Ameri- 
can Political  Association— a  weU-lcnown 
and  uncompromising  foe  of  importation 
of  any  foreign  labor.  It  is  also  reported 
that  a  representative  of  the  United  Farm 
Workers  organizing  committee  and  one 
of  the  attorneys  of  the  California  Rural 
Legal  Assistance  will  be  appointed.  The 
Labor  Departments  regional  adminis- 
trator, Mr.  Glen  Brockway.  is  reported  to 
have  said  he  would  appoint  as  the  re- 
maining four  members  men  of  the  "cali- 
ber" of  those  who  served  on  the  Labor 
Secretary's  three-man  panel  which  met 
in  1965  to  establish  compliance  standards 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  the 
importation  of  foreign  labor.  Anyone  who 
remembers  the  report  of  this  panel 
certainly  recognizes  it  as  biased  against 
the  grower  and  user  of  foreign  labor. 
Thus,  this  seven-member  i>anel.  which 
has  been  legitimatized  by  a  behind-the- 
scenes  deal  in  a  court  case  brought  with 
poverty  money,  is  a  stacked  deck.  There 
is  little  chance  that  its  recommendations 
will  be  fair  and  unbiased. 

Another  facet  of  the  agreement,  which 
might  better  be  termed  as  a  surrender 
document  to  the  poverty -financed  CRLA. 
requires  each  employer,  under  penalty  of 
perjury,  to  file  a  statement  of  compliance 
with  the  Lal>or  Secretary's  criteria  for 
certification  of  foreign  labor  require- 
ment. Such  a  statement  may  be  perfectly 
proper  if  found  necessary  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  but  the  fact  that  he  was 
coerced  into  requiring  it  by  an  organiza- 
tion with  as  little  claim  to  legitimacy  as 
the  CRLA  which  exists  only  through  the 
handout  of  Federal  poverty  funds  is 
shameful. 

Another  section  of  the  "surrender  doc- 
ument." erroneously  titled  as  an  "agree- 
ment," states  that  all  and  interested 
affected  parties  can  demand  the  avail- 
ability of  all  evidence,  both  pro  and  con, 
of  alleged  violations  of  the  Secretary's 
criteria.  Thus,  any  person,  including  pro- 
fessional agitators  who  use  harassment 
as  a  technique  to  produce  disruption,  can 
demand  evidence  which  is  not  rightly 
theirs.  Why  must  the  great  Department 
of  Labor  be  blackjacked  and  blackmailed 
into  giving  a  rump  organization  like 
CRLA  Information  to  which  it  is  not 
legally  entitled?  The  Department  and 
the  growers  are  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  making  of  a  strictly  administrative 
decision,  which,  when  made,  can  be 
legally  challenged  by  any  person  in  the 
courts  if  he  disagrees  with  it.  Why  should 
one  court  case  and  the  "surrender  docu- 
ment" which  brought  it  to  a  close  serve 
the  purpose  of  Including  every  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry  as  a  party  of  interest?  This 
opens  the  way  for  administrative  turmoil 
and  complete  chaos. 

Another  section  of  the  'surrender 
docimient"  says  that  no  braceroes  shall 
be  certified  after  the  date  of  the  agree- 
ment until  7  days  after  an  employer  has 
requested  foreign  workers  and  the  at- 
torneys for  California  Rural  Legal  As- 
sistance have  had  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  evidence  of  noncompliance  on 
the  part  of  that  grower.  I  am  reliably 


informed  that  an  arrangement  has  been 
made  to  immediately  notify  a  Miss  Silva 
in  the  Los  Angeles  office  of  CRLA  when 
a  grower  makes  a  request.  Thus,  CRLA. 
a  group  of  private  attorneys  financed  by 
poverty  funds,  is  set  up  as  another 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Obvi- 
ously. CRLA,  armed  with  all  the  informa- 
tion which  will  be  required  in  a  previously 
mentioned  section  of  the  agreement,  will 
be  in  a  position  to  delay  and  harass  every 
applicant  for  foreign  workers.  With  this 
special  privilege  it  will  be  in  a  position  to 
contact  individual  growers  and  to  black- 
mail them  into  making  labor  agreements 
provided  CRLA  agrees  to  take  no  action 
to  protest  the  certification.  When  a  high- 
ly perishable  crop  is  ready  for  market,  a 
farmer  is  fair  game  for  such  blackmail 
and  CRLA  knows  it. 

Still  another  amazing  section  of  the 
"surrender  document"  requires  the  Cal- 
ifornia State  Department  of  Employ- 
ment to  immediately  submit  copies  of 
all  work  orders  for  domestic  workers 
which  might  lead  to  a  request  for  foreign 
workers.  The  document  states  further 
that  all  requests,  both  intra-  and  inter- 
state, shall  be  available  for  public  in- 
spection. Thus,  a  farmer's  anticipated 
needs,  the  wages  he  intends  to  pay.  and 
much  data  which,  according  to  normal 
business  practice,  should  be  confidential 
will  become  public.  Here  again,  the  per- 
son who  desires  to  harass  or  agitate  and 
cause  labor  troubles  would  be  armed  in 
advance  with  the  necessary  tools  of  his 
trade.  He  is  so  armed  because  the  U.S. 
Labor  Department,  ui  seeking  to  avoid 
a  legal  confrontation  on  a  case  it  most 
certainly  would  have  won.  has  surren- 
dered to  a  group  which  survives  on  hand- 
outs from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

This  is  blackmail  of  one  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government  financed  by  still 
another  branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  useful  at  this 
point  to  look  at  the  history  and  makeup 
of  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance,  Inc. 
CRLA  was  organized  pursuant  to  the 
general  nonprofit  corporation  law  of  the 
State  of  California  on  March  3,  1966. 
Among  the  specific  and  primary-  purposes 
for  which  the  corporation  was  formed 
are; 

First.  To  secure,  for  benevolent  and 
charitable  purposes,  justice  for  and  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  farmworkers  and 
poor  persons  residing  in  rural  areas  who 
appear  worthy  thereof  and  who  are  un- 
able to  procure  satisfactory  assistance 
elsewhere;  to  assist  persons  without 
means  in  the  pursuit  of  any  legal  rem- 
edy; and  to  promote  measures  for  their 
protection. 

Second.  To  advance  the  knowledge  of 
and  appreciation  for  the  law  among  the 
general  public,  and  cooperation  with  the 
courts  of  justice  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia and  with  the  bar.  and  with  social 
agencies,  and  any  and  all  other  persons, 
person  or  groups  of  persons  interested 
in  the  administration  of  justice. 

Some  of  the  early  directors  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Rural  Legal  Assistance.  Inc.  and 
their  affiliations  were  Cesar  Chavez,  di- 
rector. National  Farm  Workers  Associa- 
tion; Oscar  Gonzales,  president  of  the 
United  Farm  Workers;  Larry  Itliong, 
Agricultural   Workers   organizing   com- 


mittee; Kathryn  Peake,  vice  chairman 
of  Emergency  Committee  to  Aid  Farm 
Workers;  Al  Pinon,  president  of  Commu- 
nity Service  Organization;  and  Violet 
Rotan,  a  farmworker. 

In  late  March  of  1966,  application  was 
made  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity in  Washington,  D.C..  by  the  cor- 
poration, for  funds  to  conduct  a  project 
to  supply  legal  assistance  to  farmworkers 
and  other  poor  persons  residing  in  rural 
areas  of  California. 

In  September  of  1966.  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  attached  certain 
special  conditions  to  the  activities  of  the 
corporation  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
funds.  Among  the  special  conditions 
were ; 

First.  The  r\iral  legal  assistance  pro- 
gram may  not  act  as  legal  counsel  for. 
nor  supply  any  legal  representation  to 
any  labor  union  or  political  organization. 

Second.  The  board  of  directors  shidl 
Include  two  persons  who  are  agricultural 
producers  and  who  will  be  selected  by  the 
Giannini  Institute  of  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  or  if  the  selections 
are  not  made  by  said  institution,  will  be 
selected  by  the  head  of  the  agriculture 
department  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Davis,  Calif. 

The  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance, 
Inc.  has  almost  completely  ignored  the 
stated  purposes  for  which  it  was  formed 
and  the  special  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

California  Rural  Legal  Assistance,  Inc  . 
has  become  generally  known  as  the  legal 
arm  of  the  United  Farm  Workers  orga- 
nizing committee.  Its  early  organizers 
and  subsequent  acts  leave  little  doubt  to 
an  open-minded  man  that  its  purpose  is 
to  bring  pressure  against  growers  by  pre- 
venting the  proper  administration  of  the 
law  concerning  foreign  workers  and.  in  so 
doing,  promote  the  organization  of  farm 
labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  argue  against 
the  unionization  of  farm  labor.  That  is 
a  proper  and  just  objective  if  farm- 
workers desire  it.  but  it  is  wrong  for  tax- 
payers' funds  to  be  used  directly  for  this 
purpose,  or  indirectly,  as  they  are  being 
used  by  California  Rural  Legal  Assist- 
ance, Inc.  Further,  it  is  highly  question- 
able that  such  a  group  financed  from 
poverty  funds  should  duplicate  work 
which  is  properly  the  function  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  actually 
bring  suit  against  that  Department. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  submit 
a  declaration  circulated  by  CRLA  which 
has  been  returned  to  that  group  by  sig- 
natories who  have  sworn  to  its  truth 
under  penalty  of  perjury : 
Declaration 

I, ._.  declare  that  tlie 

following  questions  were  propounded  to  me 

on 1967.  I  declare  that  I  pro- 

pvounded  the  following  questions  on ■ 

1967.  to 

Date  of  Interview 

Name  

Address   

Telephone Age Sex 

A.  Did  you  work  In  a  tomato  field  In  the 
last  year?  Yes No 

(a)  Name  of  employer 

(b)  Address  of  employer 

(c)  Dates  of  employment -- 

(d)  Was  this  a  farm  labor  contractor?  Yes — 
No 


B.  Did  you  work,  for  a  grower  of  tomatoes          (6)   Individual  cups?  Yes No women 

on  some  ot/ier  crop?  Y'es No (7i   How  many  people  drink  from  the  same  i.  Were    there    women    working    on    the 

(a)  Whatcrop? -.-  cup?  farm?     Yes No ;     If    yes,     how 

(b)  When? Ton-rrs                                      many? 

C.  Did  you  have  a  written  contract?  Yes...  2.  What   type   of   work   were   they   doing? 
No  ---;   If  yes,  did  the  contract  guarantee  Nn               toilets    you    couia    use.      

that  you  would  work  at  least  %  of  the  time  ,    f~^  ^'^"                                                                      3    How  much  were  thev  being  paid? 

that  it  would  be  in  effect?  Yes  .,--  No *»         Wa^there  toilet  oaner' Yes No 4.  Were    they    given   ai    least    10   minutes 

D.  Did  you  live  at  home  when  you  worked  J^     ho^- many  toilet^                                         "^^  ^^^^^  «'«'">'  *  ^*^""'  ^'^^ ^° 

there?  Yes No J   atthln  5  minutes  walklnK  ^    ^"^   ^^^^^   ^^^^  ^°  '^^"5'  anything  over 

(a)   If  no.  where  were  you  living? dlsTanre^  Ye.— -  No-^              waiKing     ^5  pounds?  Yes No ;  if  ves.  what 

*'"  iiveTo  paf foMt^'  yS"  "^To   '"^^°"          '*'   ^'^    ^^^^    P^°^'''^^    P^'^'^^y'    ^es ^^«>-  <^"^y  '^^'^  ^^^  ^^<^^  <^^  "  ^''^'S^'' 

'"   lL^r.7.^  "'''  ''""  ''°''"°^'  ^''^"'"'          (sf  We  theTcS?  Yes No ^J'J'T^'^'-     '''°«'*^    with    meals    and 

,.>   wL»   '^n,rnrnvMVrt'"i;""t;;"";;m;?  (6)   were  there  many  mes  around  the  tol-     ^^^J^^?  T^^ 7"    ^V~'  J!    ^*''    ^°* 

(c)  Were    meals    provided    In    the    camp?  *    '  ^^ ^_  much   did   thev  charge  for  each? 

J^'t  nV;  il°.,— •  "  ^^'-  ^""^^  ""^  '^"^         (7.   Did    the   touets   have   seats?   Yes '   ^^^'^'^  "°^"  P"?^l^>-   °f   P"^^^-   that 

cost  per  day?  -                  mv  answers  to  the  above  questions  are  true 

E.  How  many  people  were  there  working          ,8)   Did~thev  have  lids' Yes No ^'^'^  correct. 

for  the  employer? (8)   Did  they  have  lids.  Yes          No                       Executed     this day     of .     1967. 

F.  Are  you  working  there  now?  Yes handwashing  rACiLrrrES                         at ,  California. 

No 1.  Was  there  water  near  the  toilets  to  wash                                                                            

RATES  PAY                                      your  hands?  Yes— —  No I   declare   under   penalty   of   perjury   that 

1    Is  there  a  sien  oosted   which  tells  when  *^^   ^^  y^®-  **"*    ^^°'''^    questions    were    propounded    to 
H       f  f,      r,!.^.hf^?!,!^.!^H  ^,=!.;  .^f  ,,=1  (1)   What    kind    of   container   was   it   In?     .    that    the   answers   thereto   were  re- 
payday  falls  and  the  tUne  and  place  of  pay-             ^^^^  ^^,  ^^   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^^ 

"o°TT    ^^  ;;"'       ,yn'^'     „  „,  „i,             t^..^,,.          (2)   was  the  water  clean?  Yes No given  me  by  said  Individual. 

2.  How  often  paid?  Every  week  ----    Ever>  ^^ ^^ Executed     this day     of ,     1967. 

two  weeks  ..._.  Every  month  .....  (If  latter                                        ^               at_,  California. 

did     employer     supply     room     and     board?  ^    ^            evervbodv    use   the   same   towel?                                                                            

Yes No ;  other ).  ''               ^- 

3.  were  you  fired?  Yes^—  No----Mf  yes.  «^     °^                            disposed?  .  "  v^lU  be  noted  that  these  are  ques- 
why? .  Were  you  paid  immedi-            _; *~°  ^ions  which  are  properly  the  concern  of 

^I'^^.I^® ^Z7Z~'           XT             ,r  T.«,r,«  «..«nr„=KT»  ^hc  Department   of  Labor.  What  right 

4.  Did  you  quit?  Yes No. ;  If  yes.  x^nion  mei>*bership  nnnther  aeencv  of  the  Government 

were  you  paid  within   3  days?  Yes No  i.  Did  vou  sign  an  agreement  not  to  join  f^^  ^    .     fJ  ^^^^^^  °^  tne  Lrovernment 

^  union?"  Yes  - No^^ -  ^^  ^^^  Itself  Up  in  competition  with  the 

5.  Were  you  laid  off?  Yes No  ;  If  (a)   If  yes,  did  the  employer  say  you  had  to  Government  and  demand  such  informa- 

yes,  were  you  paid  within  3  days?  Yes sign   to  keep  or  get  the  job''  Yes  tion  under  penalty  of  perjury?  Obvious- 
No .                                                                       No ly,  there  should  be  no  such  right,  and 

6.  Were  you  paid  less  than  you  were  told          (i)    if  yes.  explain: —  there  was  not  until  the  Labor  Depart- 
when  you  started  working?  Yes No .  2  Did  the  employer  ever  hire  you  without  ment  surrender   in   a   California   court- 

7.  If   there   was  a  disagreement  over   how      telling  you  that  there  was  a  strike?  Yes room    on    Seotember    1''     It      S    eouallv 

much  the  employer  owed  vou  did  he  make      No ,     .           ..w    ..^                       "         ^              i.i   L 

vou   Sign   a   statement   that  Indicated   that  transportation  obvious    that    any    organization    which 

you  had  been  paid  in  fulH  Yes No .  j   ^id  the  employer  supply  vou  with  trans-  compiles   such    information   is   doing   so 

8.  Did   the   employer   ever  refuse   to  pay  portatlon,  either  from  your'  home,  the  labor  ^or  the  purpose  of  eventually  taking  unto 
you  anything?  Yes No .                             camp,  or  on  the  farm  itself?  Yes No Itself  what  is  the  proper  function  of  the 

9.  w"hat   wage   were   you    promised   when      ^   ygg    explain:    .  Department  of  Labor. 

you  started? .                                  Describe  the   vehicle:    Before  closing,  Mr.  S"eaker,  I  would 

10.  How   much   were   you   actually   paid?      ,ai   Did  it  have  seats?  Yes  No ij^e   to   introduce   into   the   Record   two 

•                                                    (t"    Was  it  a  flat  bed  truck?  Yes No mnre    r<lpar.riit    p-'iripnrpc    that    rvivprtv 

11.  Did   the  employer   tell   you   what   the       ,e,    How  many  people  rode  in  It' monev    '  JeC^g  U^d     or  the  pu^OS^  ^ 

wage  rate  was  when   you   started?  Yes ^a.)   w.'is  it  overcrowded?  Yes  No  money   is  oemp  usea  .or  me  purpose  oi 

No .                                                                   ,e,  Did   anvone   have   to  stand?   Yes  organizing  farmworkers.  First  is  a  copy 

12.  Did  your  paycheck  ever  bounce?  Yes         no "  of   a   Statement   in   Spanish    whic.i   was 

No .  (f)   Did   you  ever  drive  the  truck  or  bus?  circulated    to    farmworkers    in    GUroy, 

13.  Did  employer  provide  a  written  state-          yes ^  No  ;    if  yes.   do  you  have   a  Calif. 

ment  of  deductions  with  each  paycheck,  e.g.,  farm      labor      vehicle      drivers      license?  -pj^g  statement  follows: 

check  stub?  Yes No .  Yes No 

14.  Do  vou  have  any  check  stubs?  Yes „,^,„„=  United  Farm   Workers   Organizing 

No ;  if  so.  do  they  show:  ^'''°''^                   „         ^^  CoMMtrrEE  AFL-CIO 

(a)  The  Inclusive  dates  of  the  pay  period,  1   Do  y°"  l^"o''  '^  anyone  under  18  worked  gg  hace  una  atenta  y  cordial  lnvltacl6n  a 
e.g.,  9  1  66-9/7/66?  Yes  No  .                °^  ^^«  farm?  Yes No ;  if  yes.  about  todos  los  Miembros  de  esta  Unl6n  asi  como 

(b)  Your  name  or  soc    sec.   no.?  Yes  .      ^°*'   many    worked    there   .    how    old  ^  todo  trabajador  campeslno  de  esta  region. 

No  —                                                                      ''^^    ^^^    youngest    .    (The    following  ^  ^^^  junta  Extraordlnaria  que  se   llevara 

(c)  The  employer's  name?  Yes No  .  questions  apply  only  If  the  person  you  are  ^  p^^,^  ^^  [^  ^^^  jjq   222  de  la  Calle  Martin 

(d)  All  deductions?  mterviewlng  is  under   18,  or  wac  under   18  ^j^  ^^  cludad  a  las  7:30  PM.  del  dia  martes 

(1)  Dlsabllltv  Insurance   (SDI)?  Yes  when  he  worked  on  the  farm. I  6  de  Junlo  del  presente  af.o. 

No .      '  2.   What    grade    In   school   had   you   com-  HabrA  votacl6n  del   acuerdo  que  se  tom6 

(2)  Social  security   (OAS   or  FICA)?   Yes      pleted    when    you    worked'' ^^j^   j^s   Teamsters   v   la   AFU-CIO    No   deje 

No .  3    ^'"^  >'°"  have  a  work  permit  from  your  ^^  asistir  porque  sera  muy  necesarlo  su  voto 

(3)  Other'' Yes -No .  school?  Yes  -         No  ,.  pjj^a  que  se  d^  cuenta   personalmente  de 

Explain  :  .                   *■  ^'<^  ^^^  employer  ask  you  for  It?  Yes ^^^^  ^^  trabajbs  de  la  Uni6n. 

No Esperamos  su  puntual  asistencia. 

water  5.   Was   there   a   sign   around    which   said  Atentamente 

1.  Was  there  drinking  water  In  the  field  that     minors    must     have     work     permits?  g^g  Organizadores. 

where  vou  worked?  Yes No :   If  yes.      Yes No Gilroy  Calxf,  Junio  dc  1967. 

where?  Was  It  close?  Yes 6.  How   many   hours   did    you    work   each 

No ;  how  close? —                            day? I   asked   the  Library   of   Congress   to 

(a)   If  yes:  7    Did  you  ever  work  more  than  8  hours  translate   the   statement,   and  I   include 

(I)   Was   the   container   covered?   Yes day?  Yes No- ^^le  translation  at  this  point: 

No 8.  Was    there    a    sign    around    which    said 

(2>   Was  the  water  fresh  and  pure?  Yes that   minors   could   not  work   more   than  8  ^""^"^  I^t^-Z^'^^Jr^X        ""^ 

No ;    if   no,   explain:    hours  day?  Yes No Committee  AFI^IO 

(3)  Did    the    container    have    a    faucet?  9    Did  you  get  at  least  a  10  minute  break  A  cordial  Invitation  Is  made  to  the  mem- 
Yes No every  4  hours?  Yes No bers   of   this  Union   as  well   as   to   all   farm 

(4)  Did    the    container    have    a    dipper?          lo'  How  long  did  you  get  for  lunch? workers  of  this  region,   to  a  special   meet- 
Yes No minutes.  Ing,  which  will  be  held  at  house  No.  222  of 

(5)  Did   everybody   drink  from   the  same  11    Did  you  work  at  any  "dangerous"  job?  Martin  Street  of  this  city  at  7:30  psa.  on 
cup?  Yes No Yes No :  If  yes,  explain Tuesday.  June  6,  1967. 
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There  will  be  voting  oa  the  asjreement 
made  between  the  Teamsters  and  the  AFL- 
CIO.  Don't  fall  to  attend  because  your  vote 
win  be  greatly  needed  and  also  so  that  you 
may  get  a  first-hand  view  of  the  work  of 
the  Union. 
We  will  expect  your  punctual  attendance. 
Sincerely. 

YotTR  Organizers. 
Gilroy.  Calif.,  June  1967. 

It  is  significant,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
address  for  the  special  meeting,  where 
voting  was  to  take  place  on  the  agree- 
ment made  between  the  Teamsters  and 
the  AjPL-CIO.  is  the  address  of  the  Gil- 
roy Area  Service  Center,  which  is  part  of 
the  war  on  poverty  and  is  financed  from 
Federal  poverty  funds. 

Another  circular,  which  is  not  identi- 
fied as  having  been  printed  at  the  Gilroy 
Area  Service  Center,  but  which  com- 
pares closely  with  other  mimeographed 
material  emanating  from  that  ofiBce,  ad- 
vertises a  meeting  featuring  Cesar 
Chavez  in  Gilroy  on  July  30  and  makes 
reference  to  the  United  Farm  Workers 
organizing  committee  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

A  connection  between  promotional  ac- 
tivity for  this  meeting  and  the  Gilroy 
poverty  program  is  clear  and  conclusive 
from  a  copy  in  my  files  of  a  publication 
entitled  "Comunidad  en  Accion"  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  Gilroy  Area  Serv- 
ice Center.  The  first  page  of  the  August 
issue  features  the  banner  of  the  UFWOC. 
United  Farm  Workers,  and  the  AFL- 
CIO.  The  last  page  carries  a  notice  in 
Spanish  in  which  the  UFWOC  invites 
interested  parties  to  see  and  hear  Cesar 
Chavez  at  the  July  30  meeting.  The 
mimeographing  of  this  publication  was 
obviously  done  on  the  same  machine 
which  produced  the  previously  men- 
tioned circular. 

I  repeat  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  efforts  to  organize 
farmworkers,  but  it  siiould  not  be  done 
with  Federal  antipoverty  money. 

The  evidence  continues  to  mount  that 
one  of  the  principal  thrusts  of  the  pov- 
erty program  in  California  and  one  of 
the  principal  cau-ses  benefit?  :  by  anti- 
poverty  money  is  the  outright  unioniza- 
tion of  farm  labor.  And  now,  unfor- 
tunately, it  appears  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  which  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  oversee  farm  labor  conditions 
and  make  certifications  regarding  the 
need  for  supplementary  foreign  labor, 
has  become  the  silent  and  acquiescent 
partner  In  the  Illegal  activity  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

When,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Mr.  Shrlver 
stand  up  and  do  his  duty?  When  will  he 
admmister  the  law  as  Congress  intended  ? 


SENIOR  SERVICE  PROGRAM  TO  BE 
FUNDED  BY  LABOR  AND  HEW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
incUide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  appealing  legislative  proposals 
that  I  have  been  associated  with  in  the 


Congress  is  creation  of  an  older  Ameri- 
cans community  service  program,  which 
would  allow  our  older  citizens  to  under- 
take satisfying  projects  for  the  benefit 
of  their  communities  and  local  charitable 
agencies  and  organizations. 

Legislation  authorizing  such  a  program 
was  first  introduced  in  1965  by  Senator 
H.ARRISON  A.  WiLLi.AMs  in  the  Senate,  and 
I  was  proud  to  be  one  of  the  two  original 
sponsors  here  in  the  House.  Three  days 
of  most  useful  hearings  were  held  in  the 
Senate,  and  it  became  clear  that  not  only 
were  our  senior  citizens  eager  to  con- 
tribute their  time  and  energies  to  mean- 
ingful activities  but  that  they  had  per- 
formed effective  service  when  called  upon 
in  the  past.  Pilot  or  demonstration  proj- 
ects like  Meals  on  Wheels — using  the 
elderly  to  bring  meals  to  shutins  and 
invalids.  Project  Green  Thumb — using 
retired  fanners  to  help  with  conservation 
and  beautification  projects,  and  Medicare 
Alert — using  the  elderly  to  acquaint 
others  with  the  necessity  to  register  under 
medicare — had  proved  phenomenally 
successful,  and  eloquent  personal  state- 
ments were  given  by  those  whose  lives 
had  been  brightened  by  their  new- 
found responsibilities,  satisfactions,  and 
friends.  On  the  very  last  day  of  the  89th 
congressional  session,  the  Senate  passed 
this  legislation  by  unanimous  consent. 

During  this  session,  I  reintroduced  the 
bill  to  create  an  older  Americans  commu- 
nity service  program,  and  have  pressed 
for  early  hearings  on  it.  On  September  18. 
the  Senate  Aging  Subcommittee  opened 
its  heai-ings  and  called  on  representatives 
of  the  appropriate  executive  departments 
to  testify. 

While  the  proposal  has  received  in- 
formal support  from  within  the  adminis- 
tration, it  had  never  been  made  part  of 
the  administration's  program.  I  was 
therefore  surprised,  and  doubly  delighted, 
to  learn  that  Labor  Secretary  Wirtz  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tary Gardner  believed  that  the  program 
could  be  initiated  within  3  to  4  months 
under  existing  legislation  and  with  exist- 
ing funds. 

I  look  fonvard  to  seeing  the  details  of 
the  joint  program  these  two  Departments 
are  planning.  The  possibilities  for  devel- 
oping an  imaginative  program  to  engage 
the  willing  hands  and  mature  minds  of 
our  older  citizens  are  enormous.  I  have 
already  contacted  Secretaries  Wirtz  and 
Gardner  about  their  intentions,  and  plan 
to  closely  oversee  the  future  development 
of  this  new  program  which  should  be 
carefully  nuitured  through  any  early 
growing  pains. 


NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS  ON 
MONDAYS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  the 
observance  of  four  of  our  national  holi- 


days on  Mondays.  These  ai-e  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  on  the  third  Monday  in 
February;  Memorial  Day.  the  last  Mon- 
day in  May;  Independence  Day,  the  first 
Monday  in  July;  and  Veterans'  Day.  the 
second  Monday  in  November.  Tiie  net 
effect  would  be  to  provide  that,  in  each 
case,  the  holiday  would  be  part  of  a  3- 
day  weekend. 

The  benefits  would  be  severalfold.  For 
many  Americans,  it  would  guarantee  the 
opportunity  to  share  these  holidays  with 
families  which  may  be  dispersed  through 
different  cities.  For  industries  and 
schools,  it  would  mean  an  end  to  the  high 
absenteeism  experienced  on  a  Monday  or 
Friday — when  a  holiday  falls  on  Tuesday 
or  Thursday.  Schedules  could  be  more 
predictably  formulated. 

I  realize  that  this  will  mean  some 
changes  in  tradition,  but,  in  no  case,  is 
there  a  violation  of  the  nature  of  the 
tradition.  President  Washington— who 
was  not  born  on  February  22.  according 
to  the  modern  calendar — could  as  well  be 
honored  on  or  about  February  22  as  on 
that  precise  date.  Memorial  Day  and 
'Veterans'  Day  were  originally  to  celebrate 
the  termination  of  specific  conflicts,  but, 
since  World  War  II,  they  have  come  to 
be  occasions  for  honoring  those  who  have 
served  our  country  in  all  our  wars. 

Finally,  my  proposal  would  also  fix  the 
fourth  Thursday  in  November  as  Thanks- 
giving. This  would  end  the  need  for  an- 
nual Presidential  decrees.  My  inclination 
it  not  to  change  this  date  because,  by 
custom,  this  has  become  virtually  a  4-day 
holiday. 

As  for  Independence  Day.  because  the 
holiday  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Fourth  of  July,  there  is  perhaps  more 
reason  to  preserve  the  precise  traditional 
date.  But  there  is  no  compelling  reason 
to  pre.serve  that  date.  Tiie  Declaration  of 
Independence  was,  for  example,  written 
on  July  2. 

If  my  bill,  and  those  like  it,  are  brought 
up  for  full  debate  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, the  exact  coverage  of  the  proposal 
could  be  finally  settled  in  the  light  of 
general  public  reaction  throughout  the 
country. 

THE  JOHNSON-SARAGAT  MEETING 
EMPHASIZES  THE  CLOSE  FRIEND- 
SHIP BETWEEN  ITALY  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DaddarioI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  President  Saragat.  of 
Italy,  have  concluded  a  highly  successful 
meeting  in  behalf  of  world  peace. 

The  communique  is.sued  by  the  two 
heads  of  state  reflects  the  common  bonds 
of  understanding  enjoyed  by  our  two 
countries.  In  fact,  peace  was  the  keynote 
of  their  meeting. 

In  their  discussions  on  NATO,  the 
Middle  East.  Southeast  Asia,  trade  and 
monetary  policies,  and  on  the  nuclear 
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nonproiiieration  treaty,  both  statesmen 
explored  new  opportunities  to  create  bet- 
ter understanding  between  nations  and 
new  means  to  achieve  v.-orld  stability. 

These  meetings  emphasize,  I  think,  the 
close  understanding  and  commonly 
shared  hopes  and  desires  of  our  two 
nations. 

It  is  clear  that  to  the  United  States, 
Italy  is  more  than  an  ally — she  is  a  close 
and  trusted  friend. 

And  for  Americans  this  fact  is  a  matter 
of  pride  and  satisfaction. 

The  meetings  between  the  two  Presi- 
dents this  week  are  a  further  advance  to 
close  partnership  between  Italy  and  the 
United  States — a  partnership  based  on 
peace,  progress,  and  justice  for  all  man- 
kind. 

JAMES  A.  FARLEY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  KiR'WANl  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  James  A. 
Farley,  who  wrote  the  accompanying 
excellent  article  especially  for  the  Little 
Dispatcher,  is  one  of  America's  best 
known  and  greatest  senior  statesmen. 
His  great  love  and  understanding  of  hu- 
manity is  much  in  evidence  in  this  ar- 
ticle. 

Former  national  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  he  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  election  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  the  Presidency.  They  parted  company 
when  Roosevelt  decided  to  break  prece- 
dent and  seek  a  third  term  in  1940. 

In  Roosemfs  Cabinet,  Mr.  Farley 
sened  as  Postmaster  General  from  1933 
to  1940.  Nc-v  79  years  old,  he  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export 
Corp..  and  still  in  vigorous  health. 

Before  entering  politics  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Farley  had  his  own  build*ng  material 
business  and  he  always  felt  that  politics 
and  business  were  closely  related.  A  big 
man  physically,  he  never  smoked  or 
drank,  is  famous  for  his  friendly,  warm 
personality  and  his  phenomenal  ability 
to  remem.ber  ntimes. 

Mr.  Farley's  message  is  one  that  should 
be  read  and  reread  because  it  contains  a 
message  that  could  well  guide  you  safely 
through  the  rest  of  your  life: 

IPrcm  the  Columbus   (Ohio)   Little 
Dl.-'patcher ) 

C.\p.RTEF:s  Vrr^ii..  Sats  Statesman  Farley 
i3y  James  A.  Parley) 

Free  e.iterprise  ha,s  organized  such  a  won- 
derful way  Oi  life  that  the  only  time  it  is 
really  noticed  is  the  few  times  it  doesn't 
work.  Miiilons  of  people  never  noticed  what 
electricity  was  doing  for  them  until  the 
temporary  power  failure.  Millions  never  no- 
ticed how  easy  it  was  for  them  to  travel  until 
the  transportation  systems  were  tied  up. 
Thus  the  v.-ay  to  measure  the  importance  of  a 
service  is  to  imagine  what  would  happen  if 
it  wasn't  performed. 

The  people  of  Columbus  read  the  Colum- 
bus Dispatch  every  day.  They  do  not  rush 
out  of  their  houses  to  thank  you  for  it  each 
time  you  deliver  it.  They  expect  it.  That  is 
because  you  are  doing  a  responsible  Job  In  a 
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responsible  way.  The  fact  that  they  expect 
the  delivery  of  their  papers  by  you  is  the 
highest  compliment  that  they  can  pay  you. 
Tney  depend  upon  you  to  do  your  duty  and 
yuu  uo  :t  well. 

Whether  it's  on  the  streets  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  or  the  decks  of  battleships,  the  prin- 
c.ple  is  the  same.  Before  the  Battle  of  Traf- 
algar, Admiral  Nelson  hoisted  his  signal: 
"Kngland  expects  every  mau  to  do  his  duty." 
The  United  States  Navy's  highest  recognition 
comes  when  the  commanding  Admiral  sig- 
nals a  ship,  "Well  Done." 

The  reason  is  perfectly  simple.  One  man 
who  doesn't  do  his  duty  can  sink  a  ship,  and 
one  ship  lost  can  lose  a  battle.  It  often  fol- 
lows that  if  there  is  one  break  in  the  line 
of  duty,  all  else  faUs.  I  depend  on  my  daily 
newspapers  heavily.  It  follows  that  I  depend 
heaviest  of  all  on  the  people  who  deliver 
them,  because  if  they  don't  deliver  them,  I 
can't  read  them. 

Sometimes  I  think  we  should  have  a  sec- 
ond national  motto. 

Our  motto,  "In  God  We  Trust"  Is  a  good 
one,  but  we  might  well  add,  "And  forgive 
us,  O  Lord  for  taking  so  much  for  granted." 

By  that  I  mean  "That  all  isn't  as  simple 
as  it  looks."  Tens  of  millions  of  Americans 
expect  their  newsboys  to  deliver  their  news- 
papers. But  do  they  ever  consider  how  many 
hundreds  of  different  skills  and  the  work  of 
how  many  thousands  of  men  are  involved 
in  tliat  simple  act? 

Lumbermen  have  to  cut  the  trees,  paper 
factories  make  the  papers,  power  companies 
provide  the  power,  and  ship,  rail  and  truck- 
ing companies  are  used  to  deliver  the  phys- 
ical property  alone. 

To  get  the  news,  reporters  rove  the  world 
and  the  telephone,  and  telegraph  companies 
have  to  bring  it  to  the  editors.  The  amount 
of  men  and  skills  involved  are  too  many  to 
mention.  But  when  they  are  all  through, 
they  give  it  to  the  newspaperboys  to  deliver 
and  if  they  didn't  do  their  Jobs,  the  whole 
thing  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  money  and 
effort. 

Thvis,  though  you  are  boys,  you  have  ac- 
cepted a  man's  responsibility.  By  accepting 
that  responsibility  you  are  in  business.  You 
make  a  profit  because  you  discharge  your  re- 
sponsibility. So  does  every  man  who  helps  put 
the  paper  In  your  hands  to  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  readers.  Responsibility  with  profit  Is 
the  heart  of  f.-ee  enterprise.  Neither  can 
exist  without  the  other.  I  am  a  lot  older  than 
you,  but  I  live  by  the  same  principles  that 
you  are  learning  so  young. 

I  am  not  going  to  elaborate  upon  the 
function  of  a  free  press. 

It  is  so  important  that  It  is  protected  by 
the  first  Amendment  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  You  were  born  a  free  person, 
you  are  engaged  in  a  free  enterprise  and 
you  deliver  a  free  nev.spaper  which  is  final 
proof  that  you  live  in  a  free  country.  That's 
how  important  your  Job  is;  if  one  ever 
falls,  the  other  falls  with  it. 

You  have  earned  the  Joy  of  work.  Never 
lose  it.  "By  the  sweat  of  his  brow  shall 
man  earn  his  bread"  was  no  curse;  it  was 
one  of  God's  greatest  gifts. 


CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  SISTERS  OF 
NOTRE  DAME  DE  NAMUR  IN 
CHICOPEE.    ^LASS. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlem.an  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  a  few  minutes  of  tribute 


to  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur 
who  this  year  mark  their  100th  year  In 
my  district.  This  centennial  is  of  special 
significance  for  the  first  school  staffed  by 
the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  now  Holy 
Name  in  Chicopee,  Mass.,  represents  the 
founding  of  parochial  education  oi  any 
kind  in  Massachusetts  beyond  the  Boston 
area.  So  the  centei"mial  of  the  Notre 
Dame  order  in  Chicopee  marks  not  only 
the  establishment  of  a  system,  but  cele- 
brates the  continuance  of  a  tradition  of 
service  and  excellence.  This  is  what  we 
commend  today. 

The  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur 
was  founded  in  1804  by  Blessed  Julie 
Billiart  in  Cuvilly,  Belgium.  The  purpose 
in  the  beginning  was  the  education  of 
young  women.  Because  of  the  demand 
through  the  years,  they  have  extended 
their  service  in  the  elementary  grades 
also  to  boys,  however,  their  high  schools 
and  colleges  even  today  remain  dedicated 
to  their  primary  concern:  to  produce  the 
fully  educated  woman.  It  is  the  caliber 
and  reputations  of  these  institutes  of 
learning  that  best  pay  tribute  to  the  order 
today. 

The  goals  of  this  great  community  can 
attest  to  the  service  they  are  making. 
Their  primary  one  is  education — educa- 
tion not  to  impose  a  code,  but  to  "free" 
the  person  in  order  that  he  or  she  may  be 
able  to  recognize  right  and  establish  his 
or  her  own  code.  The  student  is  able  to 
judge  and  act  upon  that  judgment.  The 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur  base 
their  work  on  the  contention  that  only 
the  informed  and  aware  can  be  substan- 
tially complete,  and  only  the  complete 
person  can  contribute  significantly.  It 
is  unnecessary  and  superfluous  to  ex- 
pound on  the  worth  of  such  a  service. 

The  centennial  celebration  took  place 
on  September  8,  9.  and  10  at  Holy  Name 
Parish  and  the  College  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Elms  in  Chicopee.  Mass.  I  was  hon- 
ored to  participate  in  the  program  and 
would  like  to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  remarks  which  I  delivered  at  the 
celebration,  a  short  background  of  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur  in  Chic- 
opee, the  program  for  the  centennial,  and 
the  newspaper  account  of  the  address 
given  by  Dr.  Owen  B.  Kiernan.  Massa- 
chu.setts  Commissioner  of  Education, 
which  appeared  in  the  Springfield  Sun- 
day Republican  on  September  10,  1967: 

Re.marks  of  Congressman  Edw.ibd  P.  Boland 
AT  THE  Centennial  Dinner  of  the  Sisters 
op  Notre  Dame  de  Namur,  Satueday,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1967 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Sister  Matilda  Marie, 
Monsignor  Devine.  Commissioner  Kiernan. 
Senate  President  Maurice  Donahue,  Repre- 
sentative MltEie  Kullg.  reverend  clergy  and 
devoted  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur,  1 
am  grateful  for  the  honor  you  pay  me  by 
your  invitation  to  this  historic  and  memo- 
rable event.  I  come  to  Join  all  of  you  In  this 
salute  to  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Na- 
mur for  the  contribution  they  have  made  to 
the  social  and  educational  life  of  this  com- 
munity over  the  past  one  hundred  years. 

Think  of  it!  One  hundred  years  of  ad- 
mmisterlng  to  the  spiritual  and  educational 
needs  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  who 
have  come  and  gone  from  the  historic  build- 
ings that  sheltered  their  formative  learning 
and  yearning  years. 

What  an  era  that  century  has  been!  The 
events  that  keynote  specific  benchmarks 
along  the  corridor  of  the  one  hundred  years 
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of  the  SUters  of  Notre  Dame's  presence  In 
tills  community  attest  to  the  herculean 
taskJ  they  have  so  wlUlngly  and  Joyously 
shouldered. 

In  1867  the  anguish  of  the  ClvU  War  was 
sUU  being  felt.  In  1917,  your  Golden  Jubilee 
found  the  shores  of  our  land  washed  by 
World  War  I.  In  1942,  your  Diamond  Jubilee 
found  ufl  m  the  midst  of  World  War  H.  And 
now  In  1967,  this  centennial  la  celebrated 
during  another  difficult  and  uylng  conflict. 

Yet,  during  all  of  these  years,  the  Sisters 
of  Noue  Dame  have  continued  to  serve  God 
and  Man.  What  they  wrought  can  never  be 
fully  calculated,  but  of  this  we  can  be  sure. 
The  long  line  of  devoted,  dedicated  and  mag- 
nificent sisters  have  added  to  the  strength 
of  our  land  ...  the  fabric  of  Its  people  .  .  . 
and  the  character  and  ability  of  all  those 
who  have  been  touched  by  their  zeal.  Our 
naUon  haa  been  enriched  and  our  commumty 
Is  better  because  they  came  our  way. 

On  this  historic  centennial,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  own  personal  congratulations  to 
the  Sisters.  I  bring  the  best  wishes  of  Sen- 
ators Kennedy  and  Brooke.  I  am  honored 
and  privileged  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  to  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Namur  for  their  century  long  contrlbuUon 
to  American  education. 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  N.^mub 

backgrocnd 

This  year  marks  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  coming  to  Chlcopee  of  four 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur.  They  came 
at  the  request  of  Rev.  Patrick  Healy.  who  had 
been  appointed  pastor  of  Holy  Name  Parish 
in  1864  for  the  purpose  of  staffing  a  new  and 
impoelng  school  of  brick  and  stone  construc- 
tion which  was  the  first  of  Its  kind  beyond 
the  greater  Boston  area.  The  establishment 
of  this  school,  therefore,  represents  the 
founding  of  Parochial  School  education  In 
the  western  two-thirds  of  Massachusetts  and 
In  what  Is  now  the  Roman  CathoUc  Diocese 
of  Sprlngfleld,  but  which  at  that  time  also 
Included  the  present  Diocese  of  Worcester. 

Chlcopee  holds  special  slgnlticance  In  the 
history  of  CathoUclsm  outside  the  Boston 
area.  The  first  Catholic  settlers  came  to  Chl- 
copee la  1824;  the  first  pubUc  Mass  was  cele- 
brated by  the  famous  Father  Fltton  in  a  local 
store  in  1830. 

What  Is  now  Holy  Name  Parish  was  estab- 
lished under  the  name  of  St.  Matthew  In  1838 
with  Rev.  John  D.  Brady  as  first  pastor.  At 
that  time  Chlcopee  was  still  a  part  of  the  city 
of  Sprlngfleld.  The  new  parish  boundaries 
encompassed  the  four  western  counties: 
Hampden.  Hampshire.  Franklin,  and  Berk- 
shire. Thus.  Holy  Name  U  the  Mother  Church 
of  the  Sprlngfleld  Diocese. 

The  present  Church  structure,  which  still 
excites  admiration  from  all  who  see  It,  was 
begun  In  1857  and  completed  In  1859.  It  was 
followed  In  the  short  space  of  eight  years  by 
a  rectory,  school,  and  convent  which  solid 
construction  endures  to  this  day.  This  was  a 
remarkable  achievement  for  the  parishioners 
of  those  days,  most  of  whom  were  mill  work- 
ers earning  only  two  or  three  dollars  a  week. 

It  was  to  this  cradle  of  Catholicism  In 
Western  Massachusetts  that  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  came  in  1867  and  started  a 
school  which  opened  with  over  three  hun- 
dred pupUs,  many  of  whom  came  from  Hol- 
yoke.  South  Hadley,  and  Sprlngfleld  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  Catholic  educaUon. 

CINTKNNIAL  CKUKBRATION 

Several  events  are  scheduled  to  mark  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  in  Chlcopee  and  of  CathoUc  Edu- 
cation In  Western  Massachusetts.  This  Is  the 
calendar : 

Friday,  September  8.  1967,  Centenmal  Con- 
cert: At  College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Ems, 
Veritas  Auditorium,  by  the  United  States 
Eighth  Air  Force  Band,  under  the  direction 


of  CWO  William  D.  Berky.  assisted  by  CMS 
Gerald  Bertlromo  and  Robert  J.  Holt.  Time: 
8:15  p.m.  Free  to  the  public.  No  admission 
charge.  This  Concert  commemorates  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  to 
the  cultural  life  of  the  community. 

Saturday.  September  9,  1967,  Memorial 
Mass:  At  Holy  Name  Church.  Con-Celebrated 
by:  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Shea,  present  Pastor  of 
Holy  Name  with  Rev.  Robert  H.  Stafford,  Rev. 
William  O'Shea.  Rev.  Francis  E.  Shannon. 
Rev.  John  M.  Shea.  Rev.  Joseph  F.  O'Nell. 
Rev.  Albert  Blanchard,  and  Rev.  Daniel  GUI. 
Time:  10;00  A.M. 

This  Mass  is  In  memory  of  all  the  deceased 
Sisters  who  taught  at  Holy  Name  In  the  past 
100  years  as  well  as  for  deceased  students, 
Including  those  who  died  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices; and  also,  prteeta,  parish  workers,  par- 
ents, and  partshlcners.  It  emphasizes  the 
religious  contributions  of  the  Sisters  to  the 
Parish. 

Facultv  Open-House:  At  Holy  Name  Gram- 
mar and  High  Schools.  By  Former  teachers 
returning  lo  Holy  Name  for  the  Centennial. 
For  Former  students  who  would  wish  to  re- 
new old  times  and  friendships.  Time:  Satur- 
day. 2  to  4  In  the  afternoon.  This  event  com- 
memorates the  educational  and  social  con- 
tributions of  the  Sisters. 

Centennial  Banquet:  At  College  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Elms.  College  Center.  Time: 
Saturday,  7:00  P.M.  Speaker:  Dr.  Owen  B. 
Klernan,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  This  event 
stresses  particularly  the  educational  and 
social  contributions  of  the  Sisters  to  com- 
munity life. 

Sunday,  September  10,  1967.  Faculty- 
Clergy-Rellgious-Dinner:  At  Holy  Name  Hall. 
Time:  12:00  Noon.  This  Luncheon,  hosted 
by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Is  for  the  area 
Clergy  and  the  Religious  of  other  congrega- 
tions working  In  the  Diocese,  and  It  Is  de- 
signed to  mark  the  community  of  spirit  and 
purpose  existing  among  all  who  labor  in  the 
field  of  Catholic  education. 

Pontifical  Mass  of  Thanksgiving:  At  Holy 
Name  Church.  Time:  2:00  P.M.  Celebrant: 
Most  Rev.  Christopher  J.  Weldon.  DJD.,  Bishop 
of  Sprlngfleld.  By  this  most  Solemn  Mass. 
the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  will  express  their 
profound  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  hav- 
ing blessed  the  labors  of  a  hundred  years 
and  for  having  permitted  them,  as  His  in- 
struments, to  help  form  the  religious,  educa- 
tional, social,  and  cultural  lives  of  so  many 
over  so  many  years. 

[Prom  the  Sprlngfleld  Republican.  Sept.  10. 

1967] 

KiERNAN   Praises  Teaching   Efforts  of 

CH  ICO  PEE    NtJNS 

Chicopee. — Dr.  Owen  B.  Klernan.  state 
strength  of  their  program  was  bound  up  In 
450  persons  attending  a  banquet  commemo- 
rating the  100th  anniversary  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  In 
Chlopee  that  the  basic  commitment  of  the 
teaching  order  Is  the  same  today  as  It  was  In 
1867. 

SERVE    GOD.   COUNTRY 

Dr.  Klernan,  In  assessing  the  educational 
achievements  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  In 
their  contributions  to  Chlcopee,  the  United 
States  and  to  the  world,  stated  that  the 
strength  of  their  program  was  bound  up  In 
the  fourfold  commitment  of  the  teaching 
order  as  outlined  by  their  founder,  Blessed 
Mother  Julia  in  Belgium,  and  redeflned  In 
this  country. 

Klernan  said  the  main  purpose  of  educa- 
tion was  to  serve  God  and  country,  and  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  accomplished  this 
through  seeking  the  truth,  a  dedication  to 
what  Is  good,  by  manifesting  a  passion  for 
Justice  and  developing  their  faith  In  man- 
kind. 

In  lauding  the  work  of  the  sisters  here. 
Klernan  pointed  out  that  the  order  was  dedi- 
cated  to    quality   education   without   frills. 


Neverthless.  he  said,  that  much  like  their 
founder,  who  was  opposed  to  rigidity  and 
was  a  true  innovator  in  her  own  right,  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  have  been  able  to 
make  the  adjustments  to  meet  new  demands 
in  every  generation.  "Their  work  here  has 
been  extremely  significant  during  their  first 
100  years  and  will  be  even  more  so  during 
the  next  100  years." 


GREEN  THUMB  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
place  before  the  House  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  John  Reed,  a  member  of  the 
Green  Thumb  Corps,  delivered  while  pre- 
senting a  Green  Thumb  award  to  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman.  Mr. 
Reed  is  a  constitutent  of  mine  whom  I 
have  known  for  a  very  long  time.  He  is 
one  of  the  finest  men  that  I  have  ever 
been  privileged  to  know.  The  words  that 
he  spoke  in  this  presentation  came  di- 
rectly from  his  heart  and,  for  that  rea- 
son, are  all  the  more  creditable.  Mr.  Reed 
is  living  evidence  of  the  good  that  the 
Green  Thumb  program  is  doing.  Long 
may  it  flourish.  Mr.  Reed's  statement  is 
as  follows : 

Statement   by   John  Reed 

Mr.  Secretary,  In  honor  of  the  Green 
Thumb,  we  want  to  make  you  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Green  Thimib.  I  was  a  farmer 
for  35  years  and.  of  course.  I  was  reared  on 
the  farm;  and  the  farmer  is  the  backbone  of 
the  world.  Without  farming,  the  world 
would  come  to  naught.  And  there  are  so 
many  people  with  their  stomach  full  forget 
about  where  their  life  Is.  Their  life  Is  In  the 
farm.  God  said  to  till  the  earth  and  you  will 
be  satisfied  with  bread.  Bread  Is  the  staff  of 
life,  and  praise  be  to  God  for  these  great 
men  that  push  these  programs  In  agricul- 
ture Without  agriculture  the  world  woiUd 
be  in  chaos.  And  we  are  praising  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  In  the  person  of  Mr.  Free- 
man. We  pray  God's  blessings  upon  this  great 
man  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  farmer 
and  is  continuing  to  do  It.  We  ask  God's 
blessings  upon  him.  his  staff  and  all  those 
that  have  to  do  with  him.  We  realize  that 
there  are  so  many  poor  people  on  the  farm, 
and  he  had  a  vision  of  that  effect.  That  Is 
why  he  pushed  these  programs  to  make  a 
knock-out-blow  on  poverty.  And  I.  myself. 
was  one  of  the  men  In  the  middle  of  poverty. 
I  was  expecting  to  lose  my  home  for  the  lack 
of  money  to  pay  my  taxes.  And  along  came 
this  good  gift  from  God.  And  the  reason  I 
said  it  Is  a  good  gift  from  God  Is  because  all 
good  and  all  perfect  gifts  come  from  above, 
handed  down  from  the  father  of  life.  You'll 
find  that  In  James  Ist  Chapter,  17th  Verse. 
And  these  great  men  have  pushed  these  prob- 
lems so  hard  and  stuck  their  necks  out.  And 
I  want  to  sav  that  these  men  have  the  char- 
acteristic of"  a  turtle.  The  turtle  will  never 
move  unless  he  sticks  his  neck  out.  These 
men  have  stuck  their  necks  out,  to  rush  this 
Job. 

With  all  problems  and  criticisms  these 
men  have  worked  hard  and  in  honor  of  the 
Green  Thumb  we  present  the  Secrettiry  of 
Agriculture  this  Jacket  and  this  helmet.  And 
hope  that  he  will  live  long  to  do  the  great 
work  that  he  has  done  and  Is  doing. 
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TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  NA- 
TIONAL PROGRAM  TO  ENCOUR- 
AGE EMPLOYERS  TO  HIRE  HANDI- 
CAPPED WORKER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Monday,  in  a  special  ceremony 
at  the  White  House,  President  Johnson 
marked  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  na- 
tional program  to  encourage  employers 
to  hire  the  handicapped  worker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  told  us  yesterday 
about  the  history  of  this  program,  its 
beginnirigs  under  President  Harry  Tru- 
man, and  its  growth  and  success  in  hu- 
man and  economic  terms  since  1947. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always  been 
committed  to  the  pi-inciple  that  improve- 
ment of  human  life  and  human  worth  is 
our  central  objective. 

The  President  spoke  about  the  physi- 
cally handicapped.  Yet  he  could  just  as 
well  have  spoken  about  the  educationally 
handicapped;  the  mentally  handicapped; 
the  men  and  women  culturally  handi- 
capped by  the  ghetto,  handicapped  by 
rotting  homes  in  rotting  central  cities. 
We  must  continue  our  efforts  to  help 
overcome  these  grlevious  social  ills. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  remarks 
made  by  the  President  at  the  Employer 
of  the  Year  Award  Presentation  In  the 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1967; 

Remarks  of  the  PREsmENT  at  the  Employer 
OP  THE  Year  Awards  Presentation 

Secretary  Wlrtz.  Chairman  Macy.  Mr. 
Ochel,  Mr.  Payne,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Unlike  Robert  Merrill.  I  have  never  sung 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Unlike  I  rank 
Howard.  I  cannot  play  baseball  with  the 
Washington  Senators. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  a  few  other 
things  I  cannot  do  these  days  with  the  Sen- 
ators. Unlike  my  Science  Adviser.  Dr.  Hornlg, 
I  cannot  do  equations  with  three  unknowns 
or  even  with  two  unknowns. 

But  with  all  that,  I  have  never  considered 
myself  a  handicapped  person.  I  think  that 
touches  upon  the  main  point  of  our  gather- 
ing here  in  the  Cabinet  Room  for  this  cere- 
mony today. 

Human  beings  have  varying  degrees  of 
ability.  Some  can  hit  home  runs.  Some  can 
Sing  In  the  opera.  Some,  like  Thomas  Edison, 
can  produce  great  Inventions — even  though 
Edison  was  deaf.  Some,  like  Sarah  Bernhart. 
can  be  great  actresses— even  though  Sarah 
Bernhart  was  an  amputee. 

What  counts  in  life  Is  not  what  people 
can't  do.  What  really  counts  Is  what  people 
can  do. 

We  are  finding  out  In  America  these  days 
the  so-called  handicapped  people  can  do  far 
more  than  we  ever  dreamed  before  was  pos- 
sible. They  can  do  their  Jobs  as  well  or  do 
them  better  than  many  so-called  normal 
workers. 

Two  gentlemen,  whom  I  have  just  met,  are 
receiving  awards  today.  They  know  that  for 
sure.  The  companies  they  work  for,  the  Wich- 
ita Division  of  Boeing  Aircraft  Company,  and 
the  International  Optical  Compyany.  have 
shown  great  leadership  In  our  country  In 
employing  the  handicapped. 

This  has  worked  to  the  companies'  benefit 
as  well  as  to  the  benefit  and  the  dignity  of 


their  employees.  I  am  very  grateful  to  all 
who  have  made  this  policy  possible. 

They  knew,  as  many  in  Government  today 
are  learning,  that  what  we  call  health  Is  a 
broad  concept  that  goes  far  beyond  mere  sur- 
vival to  a  stated  number  of  years.  In  Govern- 
ment and  out,  our  aim  is  not  only  to  add 
years  to  life,  but  to  add  life  to  years. 

The  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  Is  doing  that.  Men  like  Mr 
Ochel  and  Mr.  Payne  are  doing  that.  On  our 
country's  behalf  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  to  the  Cabinet  officers  concerned, 
to  the  companies  Involved— and  particularly 
to  the  Individuals  who  demonstrated  that 
they  are  "can  do"  people — I  express  the 
gratitude  of  an  interested  Nation  and  the 
people  who  serve  in  it  for  the  examples  that 
you  have  set. 

Thank  you  verv  much. 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  13  I  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending a  banquet  given  by  the  Defense 
Credit  Union  Council  at  which  MaJ. 
Gen.  Louis  Colra  delivered  the  major 
address. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
General  Colra  for  the  outstanding  service 
he  is  rendering  to  the  troops  under  his 
command  and  for  the  manner  In  which 
he  Is  protecting  his  soldiers  from  un- 
Y^  /scrupulous  business  Interests  which 
"■^s^  charge  exorbitant  interest  rates.  At  the 


A  HIGHER  TAX  EXEMPTION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  introduced  today  a  bill  to  In- 
crease the  individual  income  tax  exemp- 
tion from  the  present  $600  to  SI, 000. 
This,  I  believe,  is  a  long  overdue  action, 
and  one  that  this  Congress  should  take 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  present  $600  figure  Is  obsolete,  and 
entirely  unrealistic.  Since  it  was  adopted, 
20  years  ago,  the  cost  of  living  in  this 
Nation  has  risen  by  an  estimated  40  per- 
cent. It  may  have  been  possible  to  feed. 
clothe,  and  educate  a  child  20  years  ago 
on  $500  a  year,  but  It  is  obviously  impos- 
sible today. 

Prior  to  the  Second  World  War,  the 
exemption  was  $2,500  for  a  man  and 
wife,  and  $400  for  each  child.  A  tjT>lcal 
family  of  four  thus  paid  no  taxes  on  Its 
first  $3,300  of  Income.  To  match  this  In 
terms  of  today's  dollars,  we  would  have 
to  raise  the  exemption  to  $2,000  per  per- 
son, or  $8,000  for  a  family  of  four. 

My  proposal  would  provide  a  tax-free 
base  of  $4,000  for  such  a  family.  A  couple 
with  four  children  would  pay  no  taxes 
on  the  first  $6,000  of  income. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  liberalized 
personal  exemption  plan  should  be  put 
into  effect  before  we  even  consider  ask- 
ing American  workers  to  pay  additional 
income  taxes.  This  Congress  must  take 
note  of  the  increasing  pressure  from  all 
sources — Federal,  State,  and  local — on 
the  taxpayer's  income.  We  must  give 
some  relief  to  those  families  in  the  mid- 
dle-income groups,  particularly  those 
who  are  struggling  to  raise  families  on 
today's  Inflated  dollar. 

A  higher  tax  exemption  Is  the  most 
apparent  answer,  and  I  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  give  this  proposal  full  and 
Immediate  consideration. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  LAUDS 
USAF  SECURITY  SERVICE  FED- 
ERAL CREDIT  UNION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a«k  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  AwNtrNziol  may  extend  hla 


present  time  the  USAF  Security  Service 
Federal  Credit  Union  offers  worldwide 
services.  Its  membership  totals  19.000 
persons  in  16  coimtries  and  it  has  assets 
of  over  $11  million. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  Hon. 
Wright  Patman,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  conducted  hearings  on  these 
unscrupulous  business  Interests  which 
operate  all  over  the  world,  charging 
exhorbitant  interest  rates  ranging  from 
70  percent  to  100  percent  to  our  sen  ice- 
men. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  a  member 
of  the  Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee 
when  an  Investigation  was  made  of  these 
unscrupulous  operations,  and  I  am  happy 
to  inform  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
that  the  Department  of  Defense,  after 
much  prodding,  is  well  on  the  way  to 
protecting  our  servicemen  from  these 
unscrupulous  operat<Drs. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Insert  Into 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point 
the  speech  which  General  Coira  gave  on 
September  13.  His  speech  contains  first- 
hand Information  regarding  the  effec- 
tiveness of  credit  unions  in  helping  to 
give  adequate  financial  service,  includ- 
ing protection  from  unscrupulous  busi- 
ness Interests,  in  fighting  our  balance- 
of-payment  deficit,  In  encouraging  the 
habit  of  thrift,  and  in  protecting  the 
families  and  children  of  our  servicemen. 
I  want  to  reiterate  what  I  have  said 
In  the  past  that  the  Department  of  E>e- 
fense  and  every  branch  of  the  military 
service  must  insure  that  credit  unions 
are  established  outside  America  wher- 
ever American  servicemen  are  stationed 
so  that  they  can  have  the  benefit  of  the 
credit  imlon  movement. 

The  speech  by  General  Coira  follows: 
The  USAFSS  Fedek.al  Credit  Union  as  a  Case 
Study  in  Credtt  Union 'Sponsor  Coopera- 
tion AND  StxppoRT.  Presented  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Louis  E.  Coira,  USAP,  Commander,  USAF 
Secuity  Service 

I'm  delighted  to  be  here — It  was  kind  of 
you  to  invite  me — but  It  struck  me  as  quite  . 
unusual  that  last  year  your  annual  meeting 
was  held  In  San  Antonio,  and  you  brought 
General  Berg  from  Washington.  This  year 
your  meeting  Is  in  Washington,  and  you  In- 
vited me  from  San  Antonio  as  the  guest 
speaker.  It  almost  suggests  that  I  ought  to 
use  that  old  cllch6  about  an  expert  being 
anyone  more  than  50  miles  from  home  carry- 
ing a  briefcase. 

In  thinking  specifically  about  why  I  WM 
invited,  I  was  reminded  of  a  farmer  friend 
of  mine  who  entered  a  mule  In  the  Kentucky 
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Derby.  "John."  I  asked,  "why  did  you  pay  a 
SlOO  entr\  fee  when  you  knew  he  couldn't 
possibly  win?"  My  farmer  mend  thought  a 
bit.  then  replied.  "I  Itnow  that  he  can't  win — 
but  I  tho'o^ht  the  assoclatlou  -Aould  be  good 
for  him  "  I  accepted  yaur  invitauon— think- 
ing that  the  association  would  be  good  for 
me! 

I  think  It  Is  fairly  obrtous  why  you  Invited 
me— It's  because  of  my  extensive  transac- 
tion* with  the  credit  union.  Hiving  $13.52 
In  the  credit  union  must  qualify  me  as 
somewhat  of  an  expert.  Actually,  our  credit 
union  is  so  conservative  that  they  wouldn't 
give  me  a  loan  last  year.  They  used  some 
feeble  excuse  about  my  being  on  the  board! 
Now  let  me  be  serious;  and  at  the  outset, 
let  me  make   two  quick  observations: 

First.  I  have  been  amazed  at  the  rapid 
growth  of  credit  unions — partlcidlarly  In  the 
Defense  Department.  Over  500  now  serve 
some  2  million  members.  This  suggests— in 
fact.  It  dramatically  emphasaes — the  fact 
that  there  was  a  real  need  for  such  financial 
institutions  to  serve  men  and  women  of  the 
Defense  Department. 

Second.  I  have  been  Impressed— perhaps 
overwhelmed  would  be  the  better  word — by 
the  services  that  the  credit  unions  have  pro- 
vided to  the  men  and  women  in  uniform  as 
well  as  to  civilians  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

With  those  general  observations,  let  me 
step  back  and  look  at  credit  unions  as  I  see 
them  from  a  commander's  point  of  view.  But 
before  I  do  that,  let  me  briefly  state  that 
my  experience  with  credit  unions  accrues 
from  three  distinct  relationships: 

First,  as  a  member  who  appreciates  and  Is 
pleased  with  the  service  that  I  get  from  the 
credit  union. 

Second,  as  a  past  member  of  a  Credit  Union 
Board  of  Directors — an  experience  that  I 
found  educational  as  well  as  pleasant  and 
rewarding. 

Third,  and  finally,  as  a  commander  of  a 
major  command— the  United  States  Air  Force 
Security  Service — I  am  now  head  of  the 
sponsor  organization  of  an  active  and,  I  be- 
lieve, highly  efficient  credit  union. 

My  topic  for  this  evening  Is  the  USAFSS 
Federal  Credit  Union  as  a  case  study  In  credit 
union  sponsor  cooperation  and  support.  In 
exploring  this  subject,  I'm  going  to  discuss 
with  vou  our  command  philosophy  toward 
the  credit  union,  outline  the  very  practical 
way  In  which  our  credit  union  helps  the 
command  and  the  people  in  it,  and  finally 
touch  upon  some  ways  that  I  believe  a  spon- 
sor organization  can  help  Its  credit  union. 

First,  m  the  area  of  philosophy,  our  com- 
mand supoorts  Its  credit  union  on  the  very 
pragmatic"  grounds  that  It  makes  the  lives 
of  our  people  better.  As  a  commander  and  as 
a  senior  Air  Force  officer,  one  of  my  responsi- 
bilities Is  to  do  whatever  I  can  In  the  area  of 
morale  and  welfare— to  see  that  people  do.  In 
fact,  have  adequate  financial  service  Includ- 
ing protection  from  unscrupulous  business 
interests  th.it  charge  exorbitant  Interest 
rates.  The  credit  union  encourages  our  as- 
signed people  in  a  very  real  and  practical 
way  to  develop  the  habits  of  thrift. 

This  Is  extremely  imporUint  since  our  very 
sensltl.e  mislson  requires  that  our  person- 
nel meet  the  very  highest  standards  of  reli- 
ability, behavior,  and  performance.  Simply 
stated.'  we  cannot  retain  a  man  If  he  Is  fi- 
nancially Irresponsible. 

Our  credit  union  offers  worldwide  serv- 
ices— not  only  to  the  people  of  AT  Security 
Service  but  now  also  to  the  overseas  personnel 
of  the  Air  Force  Communications  Service. 
Our  membership  presently  totals  over  19.000 
members  In  16  countries  with  assets  of  al- 
most $11  million.  It  does  a  substantial  mall 
order  business.  Ench  month,  In  addition  to 
a  check  from  the  AF  Accounting  and  Fi- 
nance Center  for  over  a  half-million  dollars 
representing  over  8.900  Individual  allot- 
ments, our  credit  union  receives  some  1.700 


checks,  money  orders,  and  other  financial  in- 
struments from  people  around  the  world. 
Thus,  OUT  USAFSS  credit  union  helps  oux 
people  build  their  financial  future  while  pro- 
tectUig  the  future  of  the  United  States. 

Our  cred.t  union  also  assists  personnel  in 
their  financial  planning.  This  service  Is 
stressed  to  our  younger,  junior  airmen.  It 
gives  them  that  sense  of  security  which  can 
come  only  from  having  funds  safely  Invested 
and  drawing  liberal  Interest  but  readily  avail- 
able for  use  in  emergencies. 

There  Is  also  an  inherent  responsibility 
to  see  that  the  credit  union  serves  Its  entire 
field  of  membership — not  Just  a  favored  few. 
Last  year  at  your  annual  meeting  it  was  sug- 
gested that  Defense  Credit  Unions  were  not 
serving  the  lower  grade  airmen.  I  took  the 
time  to  look  into  this  matter;  and  of  the 
10,000  loans  we  have  in  oiu:  credit  union. 
I  found  that  over  4.000  are  to  airmen  of 
grades  E-4  or  below — amounting  to  42  per- 
cent of  the  total  loans  outstanding. 

While  supporting  the  credit  union  and  be- 
lieving that  It  Is  a  great  help  to  the  USAF 
Security  Service,  our  philosophy  also  takes 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  a  credit 
union  Is  a  voluntary  association  of  members. 
It  is  not  and  must  not  he  dictated  to  by  the 
sponsoring  command   or  organization. 

Now  let  me  outline  to  you  some  of  the 
specific  ways  the  USAFSS  Federal  Credit 
Union  helps  our  people. 

First,  a  little  background.  The  Air  Force 
Security  Service  is  deployed  around  the 
world.  Our  people  are  assigned  at  60  stations 
in  16  different  countries.  Consequently,  we 
need  a  credit  union  which  offers  a  full  array 
of  services,  no  matter  where  our  people  may 
be  located.  Credit  union  personnel  help  them 
establish  budgets  and  take  prudent  actions 
to  enhance  their  financial  position  and  stay 
out  of  financial  difficulties.  This  counseling 
and  advice  can  only  be  provided  by  people 
with  sound  financial  background  or.  in  many 
cases,  people  with  long  management  and  per- 
sonnel experience.  Since  we  deal  principally 
with  military,  I  think  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  In  four  of  our  key  positions,  retired 
officers  and  NCOs  representing  some  90  years 
of  military  experience.  The  availability  of 
these  well-qualified,  understanding,  credit- 
union  people  to  counsel  these  young  men  Is, 
In  my  Judgment,  a  major  factor  In  promoting 
financial  responsibility  among  our  personnel. 
Another  very  valuable  contribution  which 
our  credit  union  makes,  not  only  to  our  com- 
mand but  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Is 
Its  assistance  in  stemming  the  outflow  of 
gold.  Bv  encouraging  people  to  save  money 
while  they  are  stationed  overseas,  we  have 
done  much  to  reduce  the  amount  of  Ameri- 
can money  which  Is  being  spent  In  foreign 
countries.  I  needn't  emphasize  to  you  how 
Important  this  Is.  We  estimate  that  each 
year,  well  over  $6  "2  million  Is  returned  from 
members  overseas  to  our  Credit  Union  as 
share  deposits  and  loan  payments. 

In  some  Instances,  when  a  man  Is  faced 
with  a  crisis  and  needs  money,  he  can  obtain 
help  from  either  the  Air  Force  Aid  Society 
or  the  Red  Cross.  However,  these  two  orga- 
nizations can  only  go  so  far  In  helping  a  man. 
They  can  usually  give  only  the  initial  assist- 
ance to  get  him  "over-the-hump,"  so  to 
speak.  While  our  credit  tmlon  personnel 
stress  the  Importance  of  making  loans  which 
are  sound  risks,  they  feel  that  they  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  help  our  Junior  airmen 
obtain  badly  needed  funds  during  critical 
situations. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  typical  examples  I 
might  relate: 

Three  years  ago  a  young  airman  with  wife 
and  Infant  reported  to  one  of  our  units  at 
Kelly  AFB  for  duty  at  7:30  a.m.  after  driving 
all  night  in  an  old  car.  He  arrived  with  less 
than  .$3  In  his  pocket.  There  was  no  prospect 
of  settling  his  family  without  help.  The  First 
Sergeant  called  the  Credit  Union  at  8:00, 
giving  the  airman's  name  and  particulars  of 
the  case.  A  half  hour  later  he  brought  the 


young  man  to  the  credit  union  office  where 
a  $300  loan  was  ready  for  him.  This  loan  en- 
abled him  to  rent  an  apartment,  buy  food 
and  clothing  before  the  day  was  over,  and 
have  much  needed  repairs  made  on  the  car — 
ready  to  go  to  work  the  following  day. 

A  little  over  two  years  ago,  a  message  was 
received  from  a  commander  overseas  reading 
substantially: 

•  Imperative  that  Mrs.  Blank,  wife  of  Staff 
Sgt  Blank  residing  at  100  North  Main  In 
Philadelphia,  receive  $250  soonest.  Money 
needed  to  hospitalize  une  of  three  children 
for  serious  Illness.  Paperwork  follows." 

On  the  strength  of  this  me.ssage,  the  credit 
union  airmailed  a  check  for  the  amount  the 
same  day.  The  wife  received  the  money  In 
less  than  48  hours  from  the  time  her  hus- 
band, 8,000  miles  away,  received  the  letter 
upon  which  the  commander's  message  was 
based.  Within  a  week  the  Sergeant's  note  and 
related  papers  ■Rere  received  from  the  unit 
commander  with  an  allotment  authorization. 
Thus,  the  credit  union  offers  a  way  to 
help  out  people  In  their  financial-manage- 
ment matters  that  Is  beyond  the  capability 
of  the  Air  Force  Aid  Society  and  the  Red 
Cross. 

A  service  that  our  credit  tmlon  provides — 
which  Is  neither  required  by  law  nor  very 
profitable — is  the  wage  earner  plan.  It  works 
like  this:  An  airman  who  is  In  financial 
straits  and  whose  career  may  be  in  Jeopardy 
can  come  to  the  credit  union — they  will  pay 
off  all  of  his  debts  and  will  take  hi.<:  monthly 
pay  and  administer  it  so  as  to  get  liim  out  of 
debt  as  quickly  as  possible.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, the  credit  union  really  doesn't 
profit  but,  in  many  cases,  it  doca  salvage  an 
Individual  who  otherwise  might  have  been 
declared  financially  irresponsible  and  either 
removed  from  USAF  Security  Service,  or  con- 
ceivably, from  the  Air  Force. 

Despite  our  liberal  policies,  our  credit  un- 
ion's delinquency  rate  of  less  than  4  10  of 
1  percent,  is,  to"  my  knowledge,  one  of  the 
lowest  of  any  credit  union  in  the  country. 
In  sum-mary.  then,  our  credit  union  helps 
the  people  of  Security  Service  and  Commu- 
nications Service,  both  by  encoura^ng  thrift 
and  by  providing  funds  to  them  at  reason- 
able rates.  While  all  members  of  the  com- 
mand are  eligible  to  be  served,  the  policy  of 
the  credit  union  board  and  of  management 
has  been  to  stress  service  to  the  Junior  air- 
men. This  wise  policy  is  aimed  at  making  It 
possible  for  the  young  man  Just  beginning 
his  military  career  to  have  the  funds  which 
he  requires  and  to  develop  early  in  life  the 
habits  of  thrift  which  are  so  vital  to  his  fu- 
ture financial  well-being. 

I'd  like  to  turn  now  to  the  other  side  of 
the  coin— that  Is— how  Security  Service  helps 
the  credit  union. 

First.  I'd  like  to  emphasize  that  neither  I 
nor  my  sta.^T  attempt  in  any  way  to  dictate 
to  the  USAFSS  Federal  Credit  Union  what  its 
policies  should  be.  In  the  atmosphere  of  mu- 
tual trust  which  has  developed,  we  work  to- 
gether— but  we  work  together  as  two  dis- 
tinct entitles  which  respect  each  other's  pre- 
rogatives. 

Here  are  some  of  the  actions  Security  Serv- 
ice has  ta'Ken  which  I  believe  have  helped  our 
credit  union  to  grow  so  rapidly  in  its  serv- 
ices, membership,  assets,  and  value  to  Its 
members. 

Like  the  previous  commanders,  I  encour- 
age senior,  management  participation  In  the 
affairs  of  the  credit  union.  Histoncally,  either 
the  Vice  Commander  or  the  Chief  of  Staff 
has  been  available  as  a  n-n-.inee  for  the 
credit-union  board  of  directors.  During  the 
period  in  which  1  served  as  the  Vice  Com- 
mander of  Security  Service,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  on  the  bo.ird  of  directors  for 
2  years.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  it  was  a 
challenging,  rewarding,  and  very  pleasant  ex- 
perience. 

Presently,  my  Chief  of  Staff  and  Comp- 
troller are  working  members  of  the  board, 
being  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
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and  President  of  the  Board  respectively.  I 
stress  the  words  "working  members"  because 
their  positions  in  the  military  staff  Is  in  no 
way  carried  over  to  their  participation  on 
the  board.  They  work,  as  would  any  other 
member — and  in  the  USAFSS  Federal  Credit 
Union,  the  board  works! 

I  feel  that  this  working  participation  by 
senior  personnel  of  the  command  has  had  a 
very  fine  effect.  First,  it  has  made  available 
to  the  board  of  directors,  individuals  who 
have  wide  experience  In  the  mr-.nagement 
field.  Secondly,  it  has  taught  many  of  our 
senior  officers  a  great  deal  about  credlt-urUcn 
activities,  and  I  believe  they  have  benefited 
greatly  from  the  experience. 

Another  way  we  have  helped  the  credit 
union  is  by  authorizing  and  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  a  credit-union  repre- 
sentative at  each  of  our  units  throughout 
the  world.  The  credit  union  has  found  it 
very  helpful  to  have  an  Individual  at  each 
of  our  organizations  who  is  thoroughly  in- 
formed in  our  credit  union  oi>eratlons  and 
the  manner  In  which  loan  applications  are 
processed.  In  some  In-stances,  the  unit  com- 
mander or  the  first  sergeant  serves  as  the 
credit-union  representatives.  In  others,  this 
representative  Is  an  individual  who  Is  merely 
interested  In  assisting  others  and  one  who 
possesses  the  necessary  maturity  and  other 
characteristics  to  do  the  job  well.  In  every 
case,  however  the  credit-union  representative 
is  fully  supported  by  the  unit  commander 
and  Is  free  to  use  his  time  available  after  his 
military  duties  to  assist  others  In  credit 
union  matters.  I  might  add  that  these  rep- 
resentatives work  voluntarily  without  pay 
and  that  a  great  deal  of  work  Is  Involved  in 
each  case.  We  have  found  that  this  dedicated 
group  of  individuals  working  with  and  help- 
ing their  colleagues  has  given  us  an  essential 
link  between  the  USAFSS  Credit  Union  home 
office  and  the  people  they  serve  in  the  remote 
corners  of  the  world. 

I  believe  that  we  have  also  helped  the  credit 
union  by  Indoctrinating  all  corrunnnders 
newly  assigned  to  Security  Service  In  the 
purposes  of  the  credit  union  and  the  way  In 
which  it  can  help  them  help  their  people. 
Every  one  of  our  new  commanders  If  fully 
briefed  on  tliis  matter  and  understands  my 
full  and  complete  support  of  the  credit  union 
as  a  tool  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
subordinates. 

We  also  use  every  reasonable  opportunity 
to  promote  the  credit  union  and  to  explain 
its  advantages.  For  example,  we  try  to  ensure 
that  our  personnel  officers  and  chaplains — 
people  who  deal  with  the  problems  of  of- 
ficers and  airmen  every  day — understand  the 
objectives  of  the  credit  union  and  the  serv- 
ices it  provides. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  USAFSS  Credit  Un- 
ion, we  provided  office  facilities  in  the  head- 
quarters building.  With  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  organization,  it  became  obvious  that  they 
needed  more  space  than  we  could  provide. 
The  credit  union,  acting  on  its  own,  ar- 
ranged for  adequate  office  space  located  on 
the  base  directly  across  the  street  from  the 
headquarters.  We  were,  however,  through 
continued  and  personal  liaison  with  the 
Commander  of  our  host  base,  able  to  assist 
them  in  getting  priority  action  to  remodel 
the  facilities.  Also,  members  of  our  civil- 
engineering  staff  gave  their  off-duty  time  and 
valuable  assistance  in  planning  the  new  of- 
fice and  monitoring  its  constrt:ctlon. 

We  encourage  all  members  to  contribute 
any  of  their  unique  skills  that  may  be  needed 
by  the  credit  union  In  an  advisory  or  con- 
sultant capacity.  Pl  case  In  point  was  the  con- 
tribution of  our  Security  Service  Director  of 
Data  Automation  who.  as  a  credit  union  com- 
mittee chairman,  gave  freely  of  his  interest, 
free  time,  and  experience  In  helping  the 
credit  union  determine  the  most  effective 
w'ay  to  upgrade  Its  data-processing  opera- 
tions. 

Another    example — the    Credit    Union    re- 


cently published  a  manual  on  credit-union 
personnel  procedures  which  was  written  and 
edited  by  persons  on  our  personnel  and  ad- 
ministrative staff. 

To  summarize.  I  believe  that  the  coirmiand 
has  assisted  In  establishing  an  environment 
In  which  our  credit  union,  directed  and  man- 
aged by  the  membership,  can  grow  and  give 
maximum  service  to  the  people  of  the  com- 
mand. When  you  consider  that  the  USAFSS 
Credit  Union  has  grown  from  less  than  12 
members  and  S50  in  assets  when  It  was  or- 
ganized in  1956  to  Its  present  membership  of 
over  19,000  and  assets  of  almost  §11  million, 
I  think  it's  an  understatement  to  say  that  It 
has  done  quite  well. 

Your  letter  inviting  me  to  speak  to  you 
this  evening  suggested  that  I  discuss  some 
of  my  personal  experiences  and  observations 
on  defense  credit  unions.  I  hope  that  I  have 
covered  this  topic  adequately,  'i'ou  also  asked 
if  I  had  any  criticisms  or  recommendations. 
Because  I  have  been  associated  with  the 
L'SAFSS  Credit  Union,  which  Is  operating  in 
an  outstanding  manner,  I  have  no  specific 
criticisms.  I  would  like  to  be  presumptuous 
by  quickly  summarizing  for  you  some  of  the 
pitfalls  that  I  think  should  be  avoided  In 
Defense  Credit  Unions  and  some  of  the  ob- 
jectives and  goals  that  should  be  established. 

First,  try  to  avoid  the  professional  cru- 
sader of  the  credit-union  movement  who  may 
have  lost  sight  of  the  reason  for  Its  existence. 
I'm  speaking  of  the  individual  who  Is  not 
practically  oriented  and  who  views  the  credit- 
union  movement  as  an  activity  made  up  of 
meetings,  pwlitlcs,  etc.  The  danger  here  Is 
that  the  Individual  becomes  so  Involved  In 
the  peripheral  aspects  of  credit- union  activi- 
ties that  he  loses  sight  of  the  real  goal. 

Second,  don't  let  your  credit  union  fall 
Into  the  trap  of  serving  Just  some  of  your 
members.  Be  sure  that  It  offers  total  service 
to  the  entire  field  of  eligible  membership. 

Abo\e  all.  let  me  reemphaslze  that  you 
should  ensure  that  the  board  and  the  man- 
agement and  the  employees  of  the  credit 
union  are  entirely  service-oriented. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  my  experi- 
ence with  the  credit  union  in  the  three  roles 
of  member,  director,  and  sponsor  has  con- 
vinced me  of  its  worth  as  a  practical  means 
of  helping  people  live  more  secure  lives.  I 
promlsa  my  continued  full  support. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  EXTENDS 
RECOGNITION  TO  ATOMIC  PHYS- 
ICIST—DR.  ENRICO  FERMI 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tliat  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  AnnunzioJ  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUI^ZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
25,  I  introduced  H.R.  11726  to  provide 
that  the  nuclear  accelerator  to  be  con- 
structed at  Weston,  111,,  be  named  the 
"Enrico  Fermi  Nuclear  Accelerator'"  af- 
ter one  of  the  world's  greatest  atomic 
physicists — Dr.  Enrico  Fermi. 

Just  2  days  ago.  while  I  was  attending 
a  dinner  in  honor  of  the  President  of 
Italy.  Giuseppe  Sara  gat.  I  was  delighted 
to  hear  President  Johnson  refer  to  Dr. 
Fermi  during  a  4-minute  toast  in  which 
he  mentioned  some  prominent  Italian- 
Americans. 

The  President  said; 

As  you  once  were.  Mr  President  (Sara- 
gat),  he  (Fermi)  was  exiled  from  his  coun- 
try. He  found  a  haven  here. 


President  Johnson  went  on  to  say  he 
had  discussed  with  his  guest  "how  we 
may  maintain  the  peace  in  this  nuclear 
world  that  your  brilliant  countryman — 
Fermi — led  us  to.  I  believe  that  our  talks 
have  ad\anced  the  quest  for  peace  that 
unites  our  nations." 

In  addition  to  the  recognition  extended 
to  Dr.  Fermi  In  his  toast,  the  President 
also  ga\e  a  sample  of  uranium  fuel  in 
a  shielded  box  to  President  Saragat  as 
a  memento  of  Dr.  Fermi  who  headed  the 
group  which  built  the  worlds  first  nu- 
clear reactor. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  know  of  the  Presi- 
dent's esteem  and  respect  for  this  great 
Italian-American  who  gave  his  life  in 
order  to  achieve  a  scientific  advancement 
of  immense  significance  to  all  mankind. 

I  am  pleased  also  that  the  House  has 
approved  $7,333,000  to  be  used  In  fiscal 
year  1968  for  architect -engineer  plan- 
ning costs  for  the  nuclear  accelerator 
and  that  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  presently  has  this  proposal 
under  active  consideration. 

The  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
is  presently  awaiting  the  receipt  of  a 
report  on  my  proposal  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  I  hope  this  re- 
port is  forthcoming  in  the  early  future 
so  that  "laying  the  cornerstone"  and 
"naming  the  accelerator"  after  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  atomic  physicists  may 
be  accomplished  simultaneously. 

Again,  I  want  to  say  how  gratified  I 
am  to  learn  of  President  Johnson's  high 
esteem  for  Dr.  Fermi  and  to  reiterate 
that  I  can  think  of  no  greater  tribute  to 
the  famous  architect  of  the  atomic  age — 
Dr.  Enrico  Fermi — than  to  name  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  at  Weston,  111.,  after 
him. 


ANTIPOVERTY  WORKERS  AND 
RIOTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  fMr.  O'Hara]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  Nation  undergoes  a  severe  do- 
mestic crisis  as  it  has  this  summer — it  Is 
natural  that  the  strain  of  the  moment 
should  lead  many  to  look  for  scapegoats 
and  for  simple  solutions.  With  the  return 
of  calmer  times,  many  of  the  scapegoats 
are  absolved  of  blame  and  many  of  the 
simple  solutions  turn  out  to  be  fallacious. 

In  the  wake  of  this  summer's  rioting  In 
a  number  of  cities,  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity program  became  a  scapegoat  for 
civil  disorder.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
talk  in  some  quarters  that  participants 
in  the  poverty  program  were  resporjslble 
for,  or  aided  and  abetted,  violence  in  the 
streets. 

With  the  end  of  the  long  and  hot  sum- 
mer, it  has  become  fairly  obvious  that 
such  charges  were  groundless.  Tliough  I 
cannot  speak  with  authority  on  each  and 
every-  riot  situation,  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  bulk  of  evidence  on  the  riot- 
ing absolves  the  vast  majority  of  poverty 
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workers  of  any  complicity  In  violence.  In 
my  own  State  of  Michigan,  which  experi- 
enced some  of  the  worst  rioting,  only  a 
tiny  handful  of  poverty  workers  or 
trainees  participated,  In  any  way,  in  riot- 
ing. And  there  Is  much  evidence  that 
many  involved  in  Michigan's  poverty  pro- 
gram were  active  in  efforts  to  persuade 
rioters  to  "cool  It." 

Judd  Amett,  a  columnist  for  the  De- 
troit News,  recently  reported  that  of  the 
1500  staff  members  connected  with  the 
Detroit  antlpoverty  agency — the  mayor's 
commltt-ee  on  human  resources  develop- 
ment— and  the  5,000  participants  In  vari- 
ous antlpoverty  training  programs,  only 
three  have  been  charged  with  taking  part 
in  looting  or  rioting. 

This  is  hardly  a  record  which  can  be 
condemned.  Indeed,  it  speaks  extraordi- 
narily well  of  the  poverty  program  In  De- 
troit and  Its  ability  to  reach  the  condi- 
tions of  hopelessness  and  despair  in 
which  riots  are  bred.  It  Is  tragic,  I  think, 
that  the  Detroit  program  did  not  have 
the  time  and  the  funds  to  reach  more  De- 
troit residents  before  rioting  broke  out. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  read  Mr. 
Arnett's  enlightening  report  on  Detroit's 
war  against  poverty,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
sert it  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
HA>fOs  Ott  Poverty  War! 
(By  Judd  Amett) 

Thoee  In  Congress  who  seelc  to  sabotage 
what  little  war  on  poverty  we  axe  waging 
have  been  Insinuating  that  recent  Incidents 
of  lawlessness  were  aided  and  abetted  by 
those  receiving  benefits  from  the  programs 
now  being  undertaken. 

By  and  large,  these  "representatives  of  the 
people"  were  among  those  who  had  such  a 
hilarious  time  at  the  ramparts  as  the  "rat 
bill"  was  kidded  to  death.  In  the  current 
move  to  discourage  the  fight  against  assist- 
ance to  the  under  class  In  city  and  rural 
slums  they  have  on  their  side  Incidents 
which  occurred  In  Nashville  and  Newark  If 
a  little  bit  of  this  type  of  Ingratitude  has 
been  demonstrated,  might  not  a  great  deal 
more  of  It  exist  elsewhere? 

NOT     NECESSARILY 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Detroit  riots,  for 
example,  not  one  charge  of  looting  or  arson 
has  been  brought  against  the  1.500  staff 
memt>ers  connected  with  the  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee for  Human  Resources  Development 
(formerly   TAPi    or   its   component.s. 

Further,  PhU  Rutledge,  the  director,  re- 
ports with  pardonable  pride  that  of  the  5.000 
participants  In  such  programs  as  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  Youth  Service  Corps 
and  Police  Cadet  Corps,  only  three  have  been 
accused  of  taking  part  In  the  looting  and 
rioting 

The  largest  component  of  Mr.  Rutledge's 
total  operation  is  the  Archdlocesan  Oppor- 
tunity Program,  and  from  that  source  comes 
a  more  detailed  chronicle  of  nonpartlclpa- 
tlon  In  the  burning  and  sacking. 

In  Project  Preshstart.  a  program  offering 
rehabilitation  to  women  released  from  prison, 
there  were  no  Involvements  In  an  enrollment 
of  181. 

In  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  which 
accords  training,  counseling  and  placement 
to  poverty  area  youth,  there  were  two  curfew 
violations  in  the  enrollment  of  607, 

In  Project  Return,  offering  rehabilitation 
to  former  Inmates  of  the  Detroit  House  of 
Correction,  there  was  no  Involvement  In  an 
enrollment  of  55. 

And  m  Project  Identity,  which  attempts  to 
rehabilitate  young  people  on  probation  from 
the  Wayne  County  Juvenile  Court,  there  was 
one  curfew  violation  In  an  enrollment  of  26 

These     statistics    speak     for     themselves. 


What  we  are  not  hearing  enough  about  these 
days,  however.  Is  the  desi)erate  need  In  all  of 
America  for  a  new  sense  of  values. 


PROGRAMS  AND  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  O'Hara]  may  ext-end  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  fall,  one  of  the  major  Items  on  the 
agenda  of  this  House,  and  on  the  agenda 
of  the  other  body,  will  be  the  extension 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  In  the 
coming  weeks,  many  of  us  will  be  dis- 
cussing at  great  length  the  programs 
which  make  up  our  antlpoverty  efforts. 

There  will  be  some,  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
will  point  to  the  rioting  which  many  of 
our  cities  experienced  In  recent  months 
as  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  and  related  pro- 
grams to  successfully  attack  the  root 
problems  of  poverty  and  despair  which 
they  were  designed  to  combat. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  our  anti- 
poverty  programs  have  not  totally  and 
Instantly  eliminated  poverty.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  they  have  failed.  On 
the  contrarj-,  given  Its  size  and  extent, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  has  been 
a  startling  success.  In  many  areas,  the 
war  on  poverty  has  won  significant  vic- 
tories. If  the  poverty  program  has  not 
been  able  to  prevent  all  civil  di-sorder.  It 
is  not  because  its  concept  and  design  are 
poor — but  because  It  has  not  had  the 
time  nor  the  resources  to  fulfill  Its  mis- 
sion. 

la  a  recent  issue  of  the  Reporter  maga- 
zine, two  distlnguLshed  students  of  pov- 
erty and  manpower  problems.  Sar  Levl- 
tan  and  Garth  Mangum,  have  analyzed 
the  successes  of  one  aspect  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program — the  work-training 
area — and  have  suggested  new  efforts 
which  must  be  undertaken  to  build  on 
the  foundation  which  has  already  been 
laid  I  would  commend  this  thoughtful 
piece  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  insert  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  The  article  follows: 
Programs  and  PRioRrms 

(By  Sar  A.  Levltan  and  Garth  L.  Mangum) 

The  recent  riots  In  city  slums  across  the 
nation  have  been  seen  by  many  as  evidence 
of  the  failure  of  the  antlpoverty  and  man- 
power programs.  A  more  correct  assessment 
was  given  by  President  Johnson  In  the  wake 
of  the  violence  that  ravaged  Newark  and 
Detroit  After  listing  the  major  Great  Society 
welfare  and  educatlon.il  legislation,  the  Pres- 
ident concluded  "Our  work  has  Just  begun." 
He  might  also  have  added  that  a  strange 
sense  of  priorities  has  been  involved. 

To  be  sure,  billions  have  been  spent  for 
urban  renewal,  but  little  to  house  the  fam- 
ilies that  were  dlspKiced.  Federal  aid  has 
concentrated  on  insuring  mortgages  on  m!d- 
dleclass  homes,  improving  higher  education 
and  college  housing,  and  building  roads  and 
airports  to  Fpeed  suburbanites  to  their  down- 
town ofBces  or  to  favorite  vacation  ppots. 
Only  the  antlpovertv  program  his  been 
specifically  designed  for  the  poor,  and  Its 
expenditures  have  been  relatively  modest. 
Congress   appropriated   $1  7    billion    for   the 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  during  the 
last  fiscal  yef>r.  The  amount  may  appear 
massive  but  actually  It  amounts  to  only  $57 
per  poor  person. 

Dollars,  however,  provide  little  under- 
standing. It  was  people  who  rioted  and  the 
relevant  comparison  Is  the  number  of  peo- 
ple helped.  The  Economic  Opportunity  pro- 
gram was  designed  not  to  make  poverty 
comfortable  but  to  provide  work,  training, 
and  various  services  as  roads  out  of  poverty 
It  was  preceded  by  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  which  was 
originally  designed  to  retrain  experienced 
workers  who  had  been  displaced  by  tech- 
nological change.  However,  as  quickening 
economic  growth  reabsorbed  them  Into  new 
Jobs,  the  program  has  gradually  transferred 
its  attention  to  a  more  disadvantaged 
clientele. 

WHAT   WK  AKE  DOING 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  estab- 
lished four  key  work  and  training  programs. 
The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  provides 
some  education  and  public  employment  at 
$1.25  an  hour  to  poor  youth  both  in  and 
out  of  school.  The  Job  Corps  recruits  youth 
from  low-income  families  for  training  In 
residential  centers.  The  Work  Experience  and 
Training  Program  aids  public  assistance  re- 
cipients and  other  adult  poor.  The  Com- 
munity Action  Program,  among  other  ac- 
tivities, hires  the  poor  to  serve  the  poor  in 
their  neighborhoods.  Other  EOA  Job-creation 
and  training  programs  are  either  too  small 
to  be  significant  or  too  new  to  have  had  an 
appreciable  effect.  Head  Start  and  similar 
programs  may  make  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion In  the  long  run  but  they  have  little 
relevance  to  immediate  problems. 

The  number  of  persons  Invoked  provides  a 
more  accurate  measure  of  the  impact  of  the 
poverty  programs  than  does  the  dollar  out- 
lay. No  separate  enrollment  or  completion 
data  are  available  for  slum  residents,  al- 
though breakdowns  by  race  are  published. 
But  all  slum  residents  are  not  Negro  and  all 
Negroes  do  not  live  In  slums.  Nevertheless.  If 
Negro  enrollment  is  accepted  as  a  rough  in- 
dication (probably  an  over-estimate)  of  the 
number  of  slum  residents  Involved,  the  Ir- 
relevance of  the  programs  to  the  riots  is  clear. 
More  than  two  million  Negroes  experienced 
unemployment  during  1966  and  a  third  of 
them  we're  idle  for  more  than  fifteen  weeks. 
Another  third  of  a  million  looked  for  work 
but  did  not  find  it  at  any  time  during  the 
year.  .\  half  million  of  those  with  Jobs 
worked  only  part-time  but  wanted  full-time 
work.  In  addition,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Negro  males  in  the  prime  working 
ages  were  outside  the  labor  force  and  some 
350,000  were  not  even  found  by  the  census 
takers.  Nearly  nine  million  Negroes  are  poor, 
even  though  two-thirds  of  their  family  heads 
worked  full  or  part-time. 

These  figures  are  an  Indication  of  need. 
To  what  extent  are  those  needs  being  met? 
According  to  the  latest  available  statistics, 
MDTA  enrolled  47,000  Negroes,  though  all  the 
unemployed  and  many  underemployed  were 
eligible.  With  some  300,000  Ne?ro  youth  eligi- 
ble, the  out-of-school  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  had  33,000  enrolled.  The  Work  Experi- 
ence and  Training  Program  enrolled  17,000 
Negroes,  though  the  eligible  number  exceeded 
half  a  million.  Of  3.5  million  poor  Negro 
adults,  some  30.000  were  employed  as  "In- 
digenous" Community  Action  Program  aides. 
Only  public  welfare,  providing  Income  to 
about  3.3  million  Negroes,  can  qualify  as  a 
massive  program  and  it  does  nothing  for 
rehabUltation  or  dignity  and.  In  too  many 
Jurisdictions,  little  to  alleviate  utter  depriva- 
tion. One  of  every  six  Negro  families  receives 
public  assistance. 

National  statistics  tend  to  blur  Into  the 
unreality  of  multiple  zeros.  The  situation  In 
pre-rlot  Detroit,  with  its  relatively  well  devel- 
oped antlpoverty  and  manpower  program, 
may    bring    the    order    of    magnitudes    Into 
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sharper  focus.  Despite  record  employment, 
the  Michigan  State  Employment  Service  esti- 
mated 56,000  seeking  Jobs,  11.000  of  them 
long-term  unemployed,  and  70,000  out  of 
the  labor  force  entirely — the  "hidden  unem- 
ployed." Unemployment  among  Negroes  in 
the  Blum  areas  was  twelve  per  cent.  Yet  at 
the  same  time,  only  1,400  persons,  white  and 
nonwhUe.  were  enrolled  In  MDTA  projects  In 
the  entire  metropolitan  area.  The  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corpo  had  a  total  of  3,500  en- 
rolled. The  Work  Experience  and  Training 
program  had  enrolled  1,700  persons.  Only  340 
Detroit  boys  were  recruited  for  the  Job  Corps 
in  fiscal  1967, 

The  relatively  small  size  of  the  programs 
no  more  proves  their  merit  than  the  riots 
prove  their  failure.  Their  value  can  only  be 
demonstrated  by  their  contribution  to  the 
employablllty  and  Incomes  of  Individual  par- 
ticlparits.  In  general.  MDTA  appears  to  have 
significantly  bettered  the  employment  and 
income  experience  of  its  graduates.  The 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps'  In-school  pro- 
gram has  lowered  dropout  rates  and  the  out- 
of-school  program  has  provided  temporary 
employment  and  income.  The  Job  Corps  has 
aided  the  approximately  one-third  who  re- 
mained long  enough  to  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence. The  Work  Experience  and  Training  Pro- 
gram provided  income  to  offset  to  some  de- 
gree the  caprlciousness  and  niggardliness  of 
public  assistance  programs,  but  half  of  the 
enroUees  continued  to  depend  upon  relief 
after  they  had  completed  the  progr.ams.  The 
Community  Action  Program  has  provided 
Jobs  but  riot  futures.  The  total,  given  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems,  has  left  scarcely 
a  scratch. 

Negroes  have  no  monopoly  on  poverty  and 
unemployment,  though  they  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  both  disproportionately.  Nearly 
twelve  per  cent  of  white  persons  lived  In  pov- 
erty during  1966  compared  with  forty-one 
per'  cent  of  Negroes:  the  Incidence  of  unem- 
ployment among  Negroes  was  more  than 
double  that  of  whites.  Yet  most  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  two-thirds  of  the  thirty  million 
poor  persons  are  white.  During  1966.  2.5  mil- 
lion persons  were  unemployed  fifteen  weeks 
or  more:  another  1.25  million  looked  for  but 
did  not  find  any  work:  1.3  million  males 
twenty-five  to  sixty-four  years  of  age  did  not 
seek  work,  and  more  than  five  million  worked 
for  le.'«  than  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 
Almost  two  million  family  heads  ( nlnety- 
fue  per  cent  of  them  male)  worked  the  en- 
tire year  without  boosting  their  family  In- 
come above  the  poverty  level. 

The  categories  overlap,  but  all  are  poten- 
tial candidates  for  manpower  and  poverty 
programs.  Yet  at  the  latest  count,  the  total 
enrollment  in  all  programs  attempting  tc 
reach  these  people  was  290.000.  Clearly;  an 
adequate  remedial  program  would  require 
several  times  the  current  manpower  and  pov- 
erty budget.  In  addition  to  expansion  of  the 
preventative  efforts  of  education  and  various 
social  services.  But  while  money  talks.  It  isn't 
everything.  Many  middle-of-the-road  mem- 
bers of  Congress  express,  probably  sincerely, 
a  willingness  to  vote  Increased  support  once 
they  are  presented  with  proof  of  accomplish- 
ments. War  was  declared  against  poverty  in 
1964  with  the  weapons  vaguely  defined. 

A  hodgepodge  of  existing  and  proposed 
programs  was  thrown  together  for  an  ex- 
perimental initial  attack.  The  budget  was 
kept  deliberately  small  awaiting  experience 
to  Justify  expansion.  The  expansion  never 
came,  partly  because  Vietnam  prcwlded  an 
excuse  to  those  who  opp>osed  the  waur  on 
poverty.  Also  at  fault  were  the  administra- 
tors who  developed  a  vested  Interest  In  their 
programs  and  defended  them  as  If  they  were 
beyond  compromise.  At  the  same  time,  no 
adequate  organizational  capability  was  ever 
developed  for  efficient  delivery  of  the  avail- 
able services.  Yet  neither  administrators  nor 
legislators  have  made  serious  efforts  to  ex- 
pand the  more  successful  programs. 


Though  some  of  the  manpower  and  poverty 
programs  have  experienced  but  little  suc- 
cess, the  total  effort  has  demonstrated  the 
need  for  and  effectiveness  of  a  number  of 
new  functions:  the  searching  out  of  the  dis- 
couraged and  apathetic:  remedial  education 
for  the  victims  of  deficient  schools  and  adult 
basic  education  for  those  left  behind  by 
rising  educational  attainment:  training  al- 
lowances to  make  it  possible  for  the  poor 
and  for  family  heads  to  learn  skills;  Job 
development  to  sell  the  services  of  the  dis- 
advantaged: and  supportive  services  to  re- 
move health  and  child-care  barriers  to  em- 
ployment. The  list  could  be  extended. 

THE    PUBLIC    PAYROLL 

The  most  Immediate  need,  particularly  In 
the  cities  most  threatened  by  riots  and  In 
depressed  rural  poverty  pockets  Is  deliber- 
ate endorsement  of  the  role  of  government 
as  "employer  of  last  resort,"  The  concept  has 
become  Increasingly  Intriguing  since  It  was 
recommended  more  modestly  tn  a  report  by 
Senator  Joseph  Clark's  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Employment  and  Manpower  sub- 
committee in  1964  and  explicitly  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Technology.  Automa- 
tion, and  Economic  Progress  In  1966,  Several 
EOA  programs  flirt  with  the  concept  but  fall 
to  endorse  It  openly. 

The  notion  has  been  receiving  Increasing 
attention  from  Congress.  Earlier  this  year. 
Senator  Abraham  Rlblcoff  of  Connecticut 
Introduced  a  Public  Service  Employment 
Opportunities  bill  with  an  annual  $2  billion 
price  tag.  Partly  as  a  response  to  the  riots, 
more  bills  along  the  same  line  have  been 
introduced  both  In  the  Senate  and  In  the 
House,  including  one  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty  and  another  sponsored 
by  the  majority  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  the  respective  com- 
mittees In  the  Congress  responsible  fo'  the 
enabling  legislation.  The  Senate  bill  would 
expend  $1  billion  per  year  for  "emergency" 
employment  and  the  House  bill  would 
quadruple  the  cost.  Chances  for  the  passage 
of  either  bill,  however,  are  not  bright. 

There  Is  little  proof  of  the  frequently  made 
assertion  that  the  poor  and  unemployed  don't 
want  to  work.  The  sixteen  thousand  Detrolt- 
ers  who  applied  last  September  in  pursuit  of 
three  thousand  new  Jobs  and  the  hundreds 
who  lined  up  for  hours  in  Philadelphia  on 
the  last  day  of  July  to  apply  for  five  hundred 
low  paid  city  Jobs  would  seem  to  argue  the 
contrary.  The  Detroit  situation  was  of  par- 
ticular interest,  In  part  because  employment 
was  already  at  a  record  level,  but  especially 
because  a  study  was  undertaken  as  to  why 
the  unsuccessful  candidates  lost  out.  The 
latter  were  followed  up  Interviewed,  and 
counseled  by  the  State  Employment  Service 
in  an  effort  to  identify  their  problems  and 
to  help  them  gain  employment.  Negroes  were 
found  to  suffer  more  than  whites  from  lack 
of  education,  skills,  and  work  experience,  but 
the  white  unemployed  were  more  burdened 
with  apathy,  poor  personal  appearance,  and 
bad  work  histories. 

There  Is  ample  evidence  of  the  need  for 
more  Jobs.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  a  large-scale  Job-creation  program  must 
follow  the  WPA  prototype.  In  our  expanding 
economy,  the  private  sector  can  be  made  a 
partner  In  the  effort.  Indeed,  given  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  the  government  in 
organizing  work  and  training  programs,  pri- 
vate Industry  can  add  significant  and  mean- 
Ingul  dimensions  to  the  effort. 

An  open  guarantee  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities might  cost  the  public  SlO-blUlon  per 
vear.  A  more  limited  program  could  narrow 
eligibility  to  the  long-term  unemployed,  to 
family  heads,  or  to  residents  of  slums  and  de- 
pressed rural  areas.  Whatever  restrlctlona 
might  be  imposed  on  guaranteed  employment 
programs,  opportunities  for  training  and  re- 
medial education  should  be  provided  for  all 
seeking  such  aid.  Yet  even  a  program  of  this 


scope  could  not  be  counted  on  to  buy  riot 
Insurance.  Unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment certainly  help  to  cause  riots,  but  addi- 
tional Jobs  may  not  necessarily  prevent  tliem 
in  the  short  run. 

Some  progress  has  of  coarse  been  made 
toward  alleviating  the  prolonged  depression 
and  neglect  of  our  city  slums.  But  the  ac- 
companying chorus  of  promises  far  beyond 
the  nation's  willingness,  though  not  Its  abil- 
ity, to  fulfill  have  muted  the  achievements. 
More  recently  the  issue  has  been  posed  as  one 
of  guns  and  butter,  but  It  is  not.  Certainly 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  the  most  ef- 
fective antlpoverty  program  of  the  1960's  was 
the  Vietnam  war.  however  unpleasant  this 
may  sound.  To  expand  the  demand  for  labor 
stui  further  would  aid  primarily  the  disad- 
vantaged, because  most  of  the  others  already 
have  Jobs.  But  the  cost  woula  be  a  rising 
price  level,  find  those  who  would  be  hurt  by 
Inflation  have  more  political  power  than  those 
who  would  gain  the  Jobs. 

The  comfortable  pre- 1965  situation  in 
which  the  grovrtng  Federal  revenues  gen- 
erated by  a  progressive  tax  system  could  be 
siphoned  off  to  the  benefit  of  the  social  sec- 
tor by  either  tax  cuts  or  increased  public  ex- 
penditures Is,  alas,  no  longer  with  us.  Truly 
massive  sums  are  being  poured  into  the  Viet- 
nam war.  However,  we  have  vast  additional 
resources  which  we  can  bring  to  bear  by 
reassessing  our  domestic  social  priorities. 
These  Include  parts  of  the  $50  billion  non- 
defense  Federal  spending  the  $82  billion 
state  and  local  spending,  the  $50  billion  re- 
tained corporate  earnings,  and  the  half  ft 
trillion  dollars  of  disposable  personal  income. 
The  Inescapable  conclusion  is  that  antlpov- 
erty and  remedial  manpower  efforts  have  low 
priority.  That  may  be  a  deliberate  public  de- 
cision, but  we  should  not  deceive  ourselves 
that  the  riots  in  our  slums  represent  the  fail- 
ure of  really  substantial  efforts. 


AIR  SAFETY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tliat  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rooney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  has  been  a  week  which  will 
deserve  special  mention  in  the  annals  of 
air  safety  In  our  Nation.  It  has  been  a 
week  marked  by  a  most  welcome  reversal 
of  a  policy  which  has  permitted  airport 
safety  control  procedures  to  fall  far  be- 
hind the  growth  of  air  traffic. 

President  Johnson,  Transportation 
Secretary  Alan  Boyd,  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  Administrator. 
Gen.  William  McKee.  deser\'e  praise  for 
the  series  of  acts  this  week  intended  to 
make  our  skies  and  aircraft  far  safer  for 
air  travelers. 

These  were  but  the  first  steps  to  Im- 
prove air  safety.  But  they  were  the  most 
Important  steps  because  they  mean  the 
job  has  begun. 

Safety  standards  have  been  proposed 
for  aircraft.  The  President  has  asked  for 
a  $7,000,000  appropriation  to  bolster  FAA 
control  tower  personnel.  And  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  facilities,  equipment  and 
personnel  needs  has  been  ordered. 

From  this  latter  study  must  come  a  far 
more  liberal  policy  to  provide  control 
towers  and  radar  facilities  at  a  greater 
number  of  airports.  In  my  own  congres- 
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slonal  district,  the  15th  of  Pennsylvania, 
we  have  what  may  well  be  the  worst  air 
safety  conditions  in  the  heavily  traveled 
£.irlanes  of  the  east  coast. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the 
Allen  town-Bethlohem-Easton  Airport 
has  registered  90,000  landings  and  take- 
offs  without  the  benefit  of  radar.  Five 
other  uirports  in  the  area  rely  on  the 
A-B-E  control  tower. 

Something  must  be  done  and  I  am 
grateful  to  see  that  a  start  is  being 
made.  Because  these  views  are  echoed 
in  several  recent  newspaper  editorials 
published  in  my  district.  I  incorporate 
these  editorials  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

(Prom   the   AUentown    (Pa).   Morning  Call, 
Sept.   19,   19671 

PiNBs  FOB  Are  SAFny 

The  urgent  request  of  the  Federal  Avl.itlon 
Agency  for  funds  to  expand  safe*y  operations 
on  the  nation's  airways  Is  amply  supported 
by  wh.it  has  been  happening  at  the  Allen- 
town-Bethlehem-Easton  Airport. 

AccDrdlng  to  the  latest  operating  report, 
the  Lehigh  Valley's  principal  airport  han- 
dled 90.000  arriving  and  departing  commer- 
cial pafi.sen^ers  In  the  first  eight  months  of 
this  year.  The  Increase  was  better  than  50 
per  cent  ever  the  same  period  last  year. 

Total  operations  Included  80.700  landings 
and  takeoffs  by  commercial  airliners,  military 
craft  and  private  planes,  an  Ir. crease  of  al- 
most 50  per  cent.  On  the  record  day  last 
month  these  operations  were  at  the  rate  of 
one  every  2.8  minuses.  Actually,  they  were 
much  more  frequent  than  that  during  the 
normal  flight  hours.  Counts  of  both  passen- 
gers and  flights  will  go  up  sharply  when  Al- 
legheny Airlines  begin  service  to  the  Lehigh 
Valley  next  month. 

In  asking  the  White  House  to  approve  a 
supplement  of  about  3100  million,  the  FAA 
points  ro  Increases  In  air  traffic  across  the 
country.  More  controllers  and  malnten-mce 
men,  more  towers  and  more  electronic  p.itrols 
like  the  ridar  survelllince  units  I?ng  needed 
to  guard  the  access  route?  to  the  A-B-E  Air- 
port are  e.ssential  for  safety. 

The  $311  million  :he  FAA  Is  asking  for 
this  year's  operations  Is  a  modest  enough  In- 
vestment to  make  In  the  safety  of  the  more 
than  10  million  Americans  who  ride  the 
airlines  regularly  and  whose  lives  so  often 
depend  on  men  and  equipment  in  the  gov- 
ernment's control  tcrwer?.  It  is  Indefensible 
to  postpone  making  it  until  more  lives  are 
lost  In  crashes  that  could  be  avoided. 

[Prom    Urie   AUentown    (Pa.i    Morning   Call. 
Sept.   11,    1967] 

AlRPOHT    R.\DAR     CRriERIA 

Something  considerably  more  than  the 
economic  criteria  once  again  reported  under 
study  by  tlie  Feder.il  Aviation  Aeeacy  are 
involved  In  the  proposed  installation  of  sur- 
veillance radar  long  needed  as  an  added 
safety  factor  in  the  alrlanes  controlled  from 
the  Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton  Airport 
tower.  This  Is  a  matter  in  which  lives  are 
at  stake. 

Pour  years  ago  this  summer  three  men 
were  killed  in  the  midair  crash  of  two  light 
planes  Just  west  of  AUentown.  The  FAA 
didn't  deryt  then  cr  since  that  radar  could 
have  prevented  this  crash. 

The  agcrry  had  no  answer,  either,  .several 
weeks  apo  when  Rep.  FYed  B.  Rooney  asked 
whether  this  equipment  could  have  saved  82 
more  lives  In  the  crash  of  an  airliner  and  a 
small  private  plane  at  the  HendersonviUe- 
Ashville  Airport  In  North  Carolina  last  July. 
The  congressman  quite  properly  Is  pressing 
for  answer.'. 

The  only  reason  the  FAA  offers  for  not  In. 
stalling  rad«ir  at  A-B-E  and  other  medium 


airports  is  that  there  are  not  enough  land- 
ings and  takeoffs  to  Justify  the  cost.  These 
minimum  standards  have  been  upgraded 
several  times,  however.  Just  as  the  count  of 
landings  and  takeoffs  was  approaching  the 
levels  then  required.  While  the  local  airport 
ha.s  been  kept  waiting  for  the  urgently 
needed  safety  equipment,  the  cost  has  gone 
up  from  something  like  $300,000  to  an  esti- 
mated $750,000. 

Government  agencies  must  have  yardsticks 
for  measuring  requests  with  some  degree  of 
objectivity.  The  gauges  mean  little,  however, 
if  they  are  changed  whenever  It  is  necessary 
to  Justify  decisions  Influenced  by  obscure 
reasons. 

In  this  Instance  the  PAA  count  needs  to 
include  the  number  of  lives  involved  in  the 
increasing  number  of  passengers  on  flights 
operating  out  of  the  A-B-E  Airport.  In  the 
landings  and  takeoffs  at  neighboring  fields  in 
the  flight  pattern  controlled  by  the  local 
tower  and  In  the  Increased  use  of  this  com- 
munity's facilities  when  there  are  emer- 
gencies at  Philadelphia  and  New  York  air- 
ports. 

[From  the  AUentown  (Pa.)  Evening  Chroni- 
cle, Sept.  1.  19671 
A  PoUfT  To  Be  Consideked 

Ur.der  present  criteria  the  A-B-E  airport 
does  not  qualify  for  airport  surveillance 
radar. 

But  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  Is  con- 
sidering a  change  in  criteria  which  may  make 
an  installation  possible  at  A-B-E,  where  pro- 
visions for  it  are  Included  In  detlgns  for 
e.xpanslon  of  the  terminal  building. 

Present  criteria  base  radar  installations  on 
the  number  of  landings  a  year.  Thus,  A-B-E 
Is  classified  as  a  small  hub  airport  becau-e 
iti  landing  operations  fall  In  the  36.000  to 
180.000  annually.  Airports  with  over  180.000 
landings  qualify  for  radar  installations  as 
medium  hub  airports. 

While  the  volume  of  air  traffic  should  have 
fome  bearing  on  the  federal  safety  facilities 
'nstalled  at  an  airport,  other  things  need 
to  be  considered. 

Crtalnly  one  point  in  this  category  Is  the 
geographic  location  of  the  airport. 

'This  Is  a  compelling  reason  for  a  thorough 
F/.A  evaluation  of  A-B-E  for  a  radar  Installa- 
tion. Not  only  are  there  five  small  airports 
within  short  range  of  A-B-E,  but  the  airport 
also  is  a  primary  alternate  landing  field  for 
airliners  when  weather  conditions  create 
too  much  traffic  congestion  or  close  entirely 
the  larger  metropolitan  airports  at  New  York 
andPhlladeiphla. 

Furthermore,  the  chart  of  traffic  at  A-B-E 
h.-\s  been  steadily  upward  and  the  outlook  for 
the  Immediate  future  is  for  much  more  traf- 
fic, local  and  long  distance,  commercial  and 
private. 

MENTAL      RETARDATION      AMEND- 
I^TENTS   OF    1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Murphy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  suoport  H.R.  6430.  the  Mental 
Retardation  Amendments  of  1967. 

Mental  retardation  is  a  problem  afflict- 
ing over  6  million  Americans  today,  and 
about  126.000  children  born  each  year 
will  be  considered  mentally  retarded  at 
some  time  in  their  lives.  Although  we 
have  made  considerable  progress  from 
the  days  not  long  ago  when  a  retarded 


child  was  treated  like  an  anim:;l.  the  un- 
fortunate fact  is  that  at  present  there  is 
no  prospect  of  any  immediate  or  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren born  with  this  affliction,  or  the 
number  of  people  already  faced  with  the 
problem.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  make 
it  possible  for  a  larger  number  of  the  re- 
tarded to  attain  some  degree  of  a  normal 
and  productive  life  in  our  society.  We 
must  help  those  who  are  able  to  be  helped 
while  at  the  same  time  working  to  pre- 
vent or  treat  retardation  in  the  fut'ure. 

This  bill  makes  significant  strides  in 
the  field  of  mental  retardation  by  assist- 
ing three  types  of  facilities — research 
centers,  university-alSliated  facilities, 
and  community  facilities  for  the  care  of 
the  mentally  retarded. 

The  first  of  these  programs — the  re- 
search centers — has  achieved  its  present 
goal,  and  its  extension  is  not  recom- 
mended. However,  in  order  to  assure  the 
necessary  research  effort,  assistance  for 
research  in  menta.1  retardation  is  in- 
cluded under  the  provision  for  uulver- 
sity-aflaiiated  facilities. 

The  construction  of  university-affili- 
ated facihties  Is  a  major  part  of  the  bill 
■which  is  included  to  provide  for  training 
eiTorts  to  alleviate  the  acute  shoi'tages 
of  profc5.sional  and  technical  personnel. 
The  facilities  must  also  provide  both  in- 
patient and  outpatient  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

The  university,  of  course,  is  the  ideal 
location  to  provide  for  the  training  of 
personnel.  In  addition,  because  of  the 
close  association  between  retardation  and 
other  typp3  of  neurological  disabilities, 
the  location  of  these  facilities  in  univer- 
sities 'vvill  enable  research  to  be  done  on 
the  widest  range  of  factors  associated 
with  retardation. 

The  other  major  part  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  construction  of  commun'ty 
facilities  for  the  mentfilly  retarded.  This, 
of  course.  Is  m  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  retardation  is  found,  and  must  be 
treated,  at  the  local  level.  It  is  important 
to  focus  the  available  services  where  they 
are  accessible  to  those  who  need  them  the 
most. 

We  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  past  years  In  our  understanding 
and  treatment  of  mental  retardation. 
This  bill  pro'k'ides  the  necessary  response 
to  continue  that  record  of  progress. 
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AN  ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHING- 
TON, D.C.,  EXAMINER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  LMr.  Rosenth.\l]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RrcoRD 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlem.an  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  news- 
paper coverage  In  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area  has  recently  been  aug- 
mented by  the  introduction  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Examiner.  I  would  like  to 
comm-end  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Exam- 
iner for  Its  auspicious  beginnings,  and 
by  extending  my  wishes  for  Its  long  and 
successful  career. 


I  note  with  particular  interest  the  in- 
clusion in  the  Examiner's  second  issue 
of  September  14-17  of  a  provocative  col- 
umn on  consumers'  rights  titled,  "I 
Would  Cook  Up  a  Storm"  by  Arthur 
Rouse.  Mr.  Rouse  is  the  publisher  of  U.S. 
Consumer,  a  newsletter  on  consumer  af- 
fairs. 

The  article  follows : 

"I  Would  Cook  Up  a  Stobm" 
(By  Arthur  Rowse) 

If  I  were  Beity  Purness  .  ,  . 

Well,  let's  put  it  this  way:  If  I  were  such 
a  well-known  person  as  she  and  were  the 
President's  full-time  adviser  on  consumer 
affairs  .  .  . 

I  would  commit  every  resource  at  my  com- 
mand to  the  natlon'.s  most  urgent  and  most 
unrecognized  domestic  problem. 

By  that  I  don't  m.ean  LBJ,  LSD.  or  RATS. 

And  I  don't  mean  prices  or  The  Pill. 

Nor  am  I  singling  out  unemployment,  rot- 
ten housing,  racial  discrimination.  Inade- 
quate schooling  or  crime. 

To  be  sure,  these  are  all  urgent  matters  of 
great  importance.  But  they  have  also  been 
discussed  thoroughly  in  public.  I  am  referring 
to  a  problem  hardly  ever  discussed  in  polite 
society. 

It  Is  the  exploitation  of  Innocent  consum- 
ers, particularly  the  poor  and  Ill-educated. 

The  American  con.sumer  needs  help.  He 
needs  help  in  getting  his  money's  worth.  He 
needs  to  know  which  products  will  protect 
his  health  and  safety  and  which  won't. 

Higher  Incomes  can  help.  But  often  they 
merely  increase  consumer  problems.  What 
good  is  training  people  for  better  Jobs,  hand- 
ing out  more  subsidies  or  raising  minimum 
wages  if  the  extra  money  winds  up  as  extra 
profit  for  unscrupulous  merchants  and  lend- 
ers? 

Why  is  it  so  difficult  for  people  In  authority 
to  read  the  smoke  signals  from  places  like 
Wattf,  Harlem.  Hough  and  Newark? 

In  my  opinion,  the  message  Is  about  eco- 
nom.ics  as  much  as  race — and  problems  as 
much  as  Job  problems. 

The  evidence  stands  starkly  In  the  charred 
ruins.  The  principal  targets  of  the  arsonists 
and  looters  were  business  firms  that  special- 
ized In  excessive  prices.  Inferior  merchandise 
and  slick  tricks. 

They  Included  many  pawn  shops,  "easy 
credit"  furniture  stores,  "friendly"  loan  out- 
fits, high-price  food  and  liquor  stores,  etc. 
If  the  door-to-door  peddlers  had  offices,  they 
would  have  been  sacked,  too. 

Apparently  the  poor  are  getting  tired  of 
paying  more  than  other  people  for  the  same 
things.  A  survey  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  shov's  the  poor  indeed  do  pay  more 
for  most  necessities,  including  food,  drugs, 
appliances,  housing  and  loans. 

But  exploitation  of  the  poor  does  not  rest 
solely  with  the  ghetto  merchant.  In  many 
cases,  he  merely  passes  on  the  higher  costs 
he  himself  must  i>ay. 

The  blame  should  be  shared  by  the  "re- 
Kpectable"  banker  who  feeds  on  usurious 
small  loan  outfits,  the  manufacturer  of  flimsy 
merchandise,  the  ad  writer  who  lies  about 
the  quality  and  the  "middleman"  who  always 
raises  prices  but  never  lowers  them. 

The  blame  also  is  shared  by  the  local  pub- 
lisher or  broadcaster  who  always  has  space 
for  ads  but  not  aUvavs  space  for  unfavorable 
news  about  advertisers,  the  clergyman  who 
prays  for  Justice  while  soliciting  conscience 
money  from  unethical  parlshoners.  the  gov- 
ernment official  who  talks  about  protecting 
the  public  while  catering  to  special  Interests. 
and  the  educator  who  sticks  to  outmoded 
courses  and  concepts  while  the  world  Is  ex- 
ploding around  us. 

In  my  opinion,  the  ghetto  riots  and  the 
supermarket  boycotts  are  largely  examples 
of  widespread  consumer  resentment  against 
The  System  or  profllteerlng,  exploitation,  de- 
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ceptlon  and  worse.  Consumers  of  all  races 
and  incomes  are  demanding  to  be  heard  and 
they  are  employing  their  own  means  In  doing 
so. 

No  one,  of  course,  can  speak  for  all  con- 
sumers. And  no  one  person  can  solve  any  of 
these  huge  problems.  But  a  person  with  a  big 
name  and  a  big  title  can  do  a  lot. 

So,  if  I  were  the  Administration's  top  con- 
sumer spokesman.  I  would: 

Assign  every  member  of  my  professional 
staff  (all  ten  of  them)  to  work  full-time  on 
consumer  problems  of  the  i>oor.  (Helping  to 
solve  them  would  help  solve  the  problems  of 
all  consumers.) 

Call  in  leaders  in  all  fields,  particularly 
business  executives,  for  frank  discussions  on 
how  to  improve  communications  with  people 
on  consumer  matters. 

Persuade  the  P;-esident  and  his  proverty 
warriors  to  put  as  much  emphasis  on  teach- 
ing people  how  to  manage  money  as  they  do 
on  teaching  people  how  to  earn  money.  (Less 
than  one  per  cent  oi  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram money  goes  to  this  purpose.) 

Persuade  the  President  to  call  a  national 
educational  conference  to  discuss  the  feasi- 
bility of  using  the  consumer  problem-solving 
approach  to  make  schools  more  relevant  to 
today's  youngsters.  (Less  than  one  percent 
of  classroom  time  in  public  school  touches 
on  consumer  problems.) 

Challenge  local,  state  and  Federal  agencies, 
which  claim  to  protect  the  public  Interest,  to 
live  up  to  their  claims.  (Agencies  such  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  the  Departments  of  Interior 
and  Agriculture  work  harder  to  protect  pro- 
ducer interests  than  the  overall  public 
interest.) 

Set  up  an  award  system  (similar  to  the 
E-Award)  to  stimulate  voluntary  Improve- 
ments by  merchants  and  manuacturers  by 
giving  recognition  for  outstanding  service  to 
the  public.  (For  example,  few  people  know 
about  the  SlOO  million  conversion  of  the  de- 
tergent industry  to  "soft"  detergents.) 

Publicize  the  types  of  complaints  people 
make  in  letters  to  the  consumer  office  and 
Interview,  when  appropriate,  to  clear  up  In- 
equities. 

Support  legislative  efforts  to  give  consum- 
ers more  assurance  of  safety,  truth  and  rea- 
sonable choices  in  the  marketplace.  (Almost 
every  special  interest  is  well  represented  on 
Capitol  Hill  except  the  consumer.) 

In  other  words.  I  would  cook  up  a  storm. 
Then  If  I  found  I  couldn't  stand  the  heat, 
I'd  get  out  of  the  kitchen. 


ARAB  BOYCOTT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlem.an  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  -was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
restrained pursuit  of  commerce  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  law  is  a  basic 
tenant  upon  which  this  great  Nation 
stands.  The  strength  and  economic  pro- 
gress of  this  Nation  Is  predicated  upon 
the  perpetuation  of  this  freedom  in  com- 
merce. Therefore,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  insure  that  American  business- 
men can  operate  in  a  milieu  that  is  free 
from  practices  opposed  to  this  system  of 
commerce. 

I  would  like  to  speak  today  about  a 
practice  that  American  exporters  are 
subjected  to  that  is  in  direct  opposition 


to  this  system;  that  imposes  undue  hard- 
ship upon  our  exporters  and  unwillingly 
places  them  in  the  middle  of  an  inter- 
national dispute.  I  am  speaking  about 
the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel  in  which 
American  firms  have  become  involved. 

This  matter  has  been  before  this  body 
before  and.  though  some  action  has  been 
taken,  we  have  failed  to  adequately  pro- 
tect American  exporters  from  restrictive 
trade  practices  or  boycotts  imposed  by 
foreign  countries  against  other  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 

American  companies  are  being  exposed 
to  practices  w  hich  are  not  only  in  contra- 
diction to  our  own  free  system  of  com- 
merce but  are  also  considered  irregular 
in  the  normal  course  of  international 
trade. 

These  practices  arise  from  an  agree- 
ment among  Arab  nations  to  boycott 
Israel,  Israel  goods,  and  all  companies 
engaged  in  business  arrangement,  direct 
or  indirect,  with  Israel.  The  Arabs  have 
involved  third  parties,  like  American 
businessmen,  in  their  economic  war 
against  Israel,  subjecting  them  to  various 
processes  of  interrogation,  unusual  re- 
quirements for  affidavit  and  certification 
of  commercial  invoices,  and  outright 
threats. 

Presently,  the  American  Government 
requests  and  encourages  exporters  not 
to  cooperate  with  the  boycott.  Some  ex- 
porters do  comply  while  others  who 
though  they  complain  that  the  boycott  is 
morally  wrong,  nevertheless  give  in  be- 
cause they  feel  that  they  must  put  the 
stockholders  views  above  personal  belief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  refuse  to  give 
in  to  this  blackmail  should  not  be  made 
to  suffer  the  kind  of  economic  discrimi- 
nation which  results  from  the  fact  that 
others  may  have  given  in  to  the  Arabs. 
We  should  not  allow  this  to  hapoen.  Our 
laws  should  make  it  mandatory  for  all 
American  exporters  to  refrain  from  com- 
plying with  these  atrocious  practices.  If 
we  allow  this  to  continue,  other  nations 
may  also  enlist  our  businessmen  In  boy- 
cott practices  and  tell  our  busines-smen 
that  they  cannot  sell  their  goods  t-o 
another  nation  friendly  to  the  United 
States  but  hostile  to  themselves. 

Our  laws.  Mr.  Speaker,  should  vividly 
reflect  our  immutable  belief  In  free  com.- 
merce  and  inform  all  nations  that  Amer- 
icans may  trade  and  invest  where  they 
will — that  they  will  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  participants  in  a  secondary  or  ter- 
tiary boycott. 

Currently  an  unprecedented  effort  Is 
being  made  to  promote  International 
peace  through  the  fostering  of  trade  and 
commerce  between  nations.  These  efforts 
should  not  be  jeopardized  by  our  own 
participation  In  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tices. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing at  this  time  a  bill  to  prohibit 
domestic  exporters  from  taking  any  ac- 
tion, including  the  furnishing  of  infor- 
mation on  the  signing  of  agreements  In 
furtherance  of  restrictive  trade  practices 
or  boycotts  imposed  by  foreign  coimtries 
against  other  foreign  countries  friendly 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Arab  boycott  of  firms  doing  busi- 
ness with  Israel  is  a  form  of  discrimina- 
tion which  is  inconsistent  with  the  fim- 
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damental  principles  to  which  this  Nation 
has  always  adhered.  We  must  take  leg- 
islative action  against  its  perpetuation 
and  must  do  so  now. 


FEDERAL  DONABLE  PROPERTY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  donable  property  program,  au- 
thorized by  subsection  203  <j »  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
has  proved  vastly  beneficial  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  States.  During  fiscal  year  1967. 
Federal  surplus  personal  property,  hav- 
ing an  original  acqul.sltlon  cost  of  over 
$277  million  was  donated  to  State  sur- 
plus property  agencies  for  distribution 
to  public  health  and  educational  institu- 
tions and  to  civil  defense  organizations. 
It  Is  a  remarkable  program  which  Illus- 
trates on  a  grand  scale  the  truth  of  the 
scriptural  precept:  "Cast  thy  bread  upon 
the  rurmlng  waters;  for  after  a  long  time 
thou  Shalt  find  It  again." 

Below  the  Federal  level,  the  program 
is  administered  by  State  agencies  for 
surplus  property.  There  are  now  53  such 
agencies,  covering  all  50  States,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  These  agencies  have 
Joined  together  in  a  National  Association 
of  State  Agencies  for  Surplus  Property, 
which  was  founded  in  1947,  even  before 
the  presently  authorized  program  began. 

When  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  assumed  your 
present  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  session  of  the  87th  Congress  and 
hence  relinquished  membership  on  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
our  colleague,  John  S.  Mon.^gan.  of  Con- 
necticut, was  designated  by  Chairman 
William  L.  Dawson  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  to  assume 
chairmanship  of  the  Special  Donable 
Property  Subcommittee,  which  you  had 
previously  held  since  its  establishment 
early  In  the  84th  Congress. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  special  sub- 
committee's existence,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Agencies  for  Surplus 
Property  has  been  an  able  and  active  ad- 
vocate for  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Fed- 
eral donable  property  program.  It  has 
also  been  of  valuable  assistance  to  the 
special  subcommittee  not  only  through 
Its  proposals  and  formal  presentations, 
but  also  through  Its  being  a  ready  and 
reliable  source  of  Information  and  advice 
bearing  on  the  matters  of  concern  to  the 
subcommittee. 

That  the  relationship  between  the  sub- 
committee and  the  national  association 
has  been  one  of  mutual  cooperation  and 
benefit  Is  well  demonstrated.  I  think,  by 
the  resolutions  which  the  association  has 
adopted  In  past  years  expressing  appre- 
ciation to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  your 
work  and  leadership  in  the  establishment 
and  improvement  of  the  program. 

As  a  member  of  the  present  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Donable  Property,  I  am 


pleased  today  to  observe  that  the  na- 
tional association  recently  passed  a 
resolution  expressing  its  sincere  appre- 
ciation and  thanks  to  Congressman 
Monagan  as  chairman  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Donable  Property  for 
his  untiring  support  of  the  donable 
property  program.  This  is  the  text  of  the 
resolution : 

Resolution    of    AppRECiAnoN    by    the    Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Agencies  fob 
Surplus  Propehty,  August  22,   1967 
Whereas.  Honorable  John  S.  Monagan.  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
has  demonstrated  his  Interest  In  and  sup- 
port of  the  Donable  Property  Program:  and 
Whereas,  Congressman  Monagan  as  Chair- 
man of  the  special  Subcommittee   on  Sur- 
plus   Property    has    worked    diligently    and 
faithfully  to  promote  the  Donable  Property 
Program; 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Agencies  for  Surplus  Property  by  copy  of 
this  resolution  express  to  Congressman 
Monagan  their  sincere  appreciation  and 
thanks  for  his  untiring  support  of  the  Don- 
able  Property  Program. 

Richard   J.   ZooK. 

President. 


tiate  their  differences  on  legislation  and  agree 
on  a  common  program. 

Davis  termed  this  a  "threadbare"  philoso- 
phy. He  charged  that  what  the  governor  "is 
asking  labor  to  do  Is  to  give  Industry  a  veto 
powe.-  over  labor's  programs." 

Delegates  approved  a  constitutional  change 
allovrlng  past  presidents  and  secretary- treas- 
urers full  delegate  status  at  future  conven- 
tions, with  expenses  paid. 

The  state  federation  elects  Its  officers  and 
board  members  through  referendum  rather 
than  at  conventions. 


OPEN  HOUSING 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Burton]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  more  and  more  people  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  fair  housinc  laws 
are  the  basic  means  of  solving  a  major 
civil  rights  problem. 

It  Is  therefore  good  news  to  read  In  the 
APTr-CIO  News  that  another  strong  voice 
has  been  raised  in  support  of  open  hous- 
ing legislation,  the  Washington  State 
AFL-CIO.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  story  of  this  action  be 
reprinted  In  the  Record  : 
Washington  Convention  Asks  Fair  Housing 
Law 

Takima.  Wash. — Strong  support  for  a 
statewide  fair  housing  law  was  voted  unani- 
mously by  more  than  500  delegates  to  the 
Washington  State  AFU-CIO's  10th  annual 
convention  here. 

The  profKDsed  law,  aimed  at  eliminating 
discrimination  by  real  estate  salesmen  and 
brokers,  will  be  on  the  1968  general  election 
ballot. 

The  state  labor  federation,  during  the  con- 
vention, also  presented  a  $1,000  check  to  as- 
sist migrant  farm  workers  stranded  In  the 
Yakima  Valley.  State  AFL-CIO  Pres.  Joe  Davis 
pledged  that  labor  will  renew  its  efforts  in 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature  to  bring 
farm  workers  under  unemployment  compen- 
sation coverage. 

A  unity  appeal  by  Davis  helped  bring  about 
acceptance  of  a  compromise  resolution  on 
apprenticeship  standards  and  programs, 
wlilch  Includes  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  craft  and  industrial  union  members  to 
make  a  study  and  bring  back  recommenda- 
tions on  apprenticeship  problems. 

Republican  Gov.  Daniel  J.  Evans  also  had 
a  unity  plea,  but  his  propKjsal  got  a  cooler 
reception  from  the  convention. 

Evans  urged  that  labor  and  Industry  nego- 


MUCH  HAS  HAPPENED  IN  ALABAMA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bdrton]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  two  and  a  half  years 
since  the  civil  rights  march  from  Selma, 
Ala.,  to  the  capitol  in  Montgomery.  Since 
that  time  much  has  happened  in  this 
Southern  State.  One  significant  develop- 
ment was  reported  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  AFL-CIO  News. 

Since  we  are  all  Interested  In  Selma. 
Ala..  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  article  from  the  AFL- 
CIO  News  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 
Selma  Negro  Community  Turns  Out  To 
Support  Strikers.  Union  Drive 

Selma,  Ala. — "This  Is  the  greatest  thing 
that  ever  happened  t/i  the  Alabama  labor 
movement." 

The  speaker  was  Barney  Weeks,  president 
of   the   Alabama  State  AFL-CIO. 

He  spoke  from  the  pulpit  of  Browns  Chapel, 
the  church  In  the  heart  of  Selma's  Negro 
district — Just  two  and  one-half  years  ago — 
was  the  command  post  for  the  civil  rights 
march  through  Alabama  that  led  to  passage 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  occasion  was  a  mass  rally  supporting 
nearly  400  striking  members  of  the  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers  at  Laura  Industries  and 
an  affirmation  of  welcome  from  the  Negro 
community  for  a  major  trade  union  orga- 
nizing campaign  in  D.allas  County. 

Nearly  1.000  persons  filled  every  seat  and 
standing  room  space  Inside  the  church;  hun- 
dreds more  gathered  around  a  loudspeaker 
outside. 

The  strikers,  90  percent  of  them  Negro 
women,  have  shown  "unprecedented  heroism 
and  unity."  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Lewis,  pastor  of 
the  church,  declared. 

NEW  struggle 

The  Negro  community,  victors  In  "a  move- 
ment for  civil  rights.  Is  now  engsiged  In  a 
labor  m.ovement  for  human  rights,"  he  de- 
clared. 

The  Rev.  F.  D.  Reese,  president  of  the  Dal- 
las County  Voters  League,  told  the  enthusi- 
astic audience.  "If  we  have  to  march  again, 
we're  ready.  We've  got  our  marching  shoes 
warm  and  dry." 

He  pledged,  "We're  not  going  to  see  these 
ladles  at  Laura  defeated.  Whatever  needs  to 
be  done  to  see  that  they  win  is  going  to 
be  done." 

Rev.  Reese  appealed  to  the  small  number 
of  strikebreakers  who  have  taken  jobs  at 
the  struck  plant,  "Don't  cross  that  picket 
line." 

More  than  400  persons  attending  the  rally 
filled  out  cards  for  an  area  organizing  drive 
announced  by  James  M.  Pierce  of  the  APL- 
CIO  Industrial  Union  Dept.  Pierce,  who  de- 
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scribed  the  rally  as  the  "most  moving  ex- 
perience" he's  had  In  the  labor  movement, 
pledged  assistance  to  every  group  of  workers 
seeking  union  representation. 

Ramelle  MaCoy,  the  ILGWU's  assistant  re- 
gional director,  "told  the  gathering  that  a 
victory  for  the  strikers  would  be  "a  victory 
for  all  working  people,"  a  setback  would  be 
a  defeat  for  the  entire  community. 

It  was  MaCoy  who  called  on  the  company 
to  bargain  while  outside,  on  the  street  In 
front  of  the  plant,  virtually  the  entire  work 
force  was  gathered  In  a  demonstration  of 
support  for  their  union. 

After  refusing  to  deal  with  the  union,  the 
employer  went  outside  to  appeal  to  the  work- 
ers to  return  to  their  Jobs. 

His  answer  was  a  chorus  from  a  song  that 
has  been  sung  on  picket  lines  from  coast  to 
coast — "Roll  the  Union  On." 

After  more  than  a  month  on  the  picket 
Une.  the  strikers'  enthusiasm  and  morale 
remain  high,  the  ILGWU  reports. 

The  Laura  plant  makes  raincoats  on  fed- 
eral contract,  the  ILGWU  said.  Most  of  Its 
workers  receive  only  the  federal  minimum 
wage;  those  who  meet  a  high  production 
quota  for  two  successive  weeks  are  paid  10 
cents  an  hour  above  the  minimum. 

Not  only  Is  there  no  premium  pay  for 
working  on  a  holiday  but.  the  ILGWU  re- 
ports, an  employe  who  refuses  to  work  on 
a  day  off  Is  fired  and  the  announcement  of 
the  discharge  Is  made  over  the  plant's  public 
address  system. 

Shortly  before  the  Browns  Chapel  rally, 
the  strikers  elected  two  spokesmen  to  bring 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  a  petition  protesting 
the  fact  that  a  company  that  defies  the  na- 
tion's labor  laws  Is  working  exclusively  on 
government  contract  business.  The  petition 
was  signed  by  386  employes  of  Laura  In- 
dtis  tries. 


INVESTIGATIONS  INDICATE  NO  VIO- 
LATION OF  FEDERAL  LAW  OC- 
CURRED IN  1966  ELECTION  OF 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Carey]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Territorial 
and  Insular  Affairs,  I  have.  In  coopera- 
tion with  members  of  the  subcommittee 
on  both  sides,  conducted  extensive  hear- 
ings into  the  affairs  of  the  territory  of 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  The  purpose  of 
these  hearings  was  to  determine  whether 
the  people  of  the  territory  had  achieved 
sufficient  political  maturity  to  conduct 
elections  for  the  offices  of  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Islands. 

Considerable  material  was  Introduced 
In  the  hearings  with  regard  to  alleged 
irregularities  In  the  1966  elections  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  Legislature.  Some  factions 
attempted  to  indicate  that  because  of 
these  irresrularlties,  elections  for  Giver- 
nor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  should  be 
delayed  indefinitely. 

Investigations  of  the  election  proceed- 
ings have  been  carried  on  over  a  period 
of  nearly  7  months  by  the  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  Virgin  Islands.  There  now  comes 
a  communication  from  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  stat- 
ing that  no  Federal  election  law  had  been 


violated  and  therefore  no  basis  for  prose- 
cution. 

I  believe  this  puts  this  matter  to  rest 
and  we  should  now  proceed  with  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  bill  to  elect  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
the  Virgin  Islands.  The  letter  from  Mr. 
Fred  M.  Vinson,  Jr.,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  follows: 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  September  15,  1967. 
Hon.  Hugh  L.  Carey. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  Tills  is  In  further  ref- 
erence to  my  letter  of  August  23,  1967,  for- 
warding a  copy  of  the  report  of  Investigation 
conducted  by  the  Virgin  Islands  Department 
of  Public  Safety  of  allegations  of  election 
law  violations  In  the  1966  election  In  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

That  Investigation  disclosed  no  violation 
of  any  federal  election  law.  As  to  possible  vio- 
lations of  the  Virgin  Islands  Code,  United 
States  Attorney  Almerlc  L.  Christian  has  ad- 
vised that  In  his  opinion  the  matter  does 
not  warrant  further  Investigative  or  prose- 
cutive action.  The  Department  has  forwarded 
a  copy  of  the  Investigative  report  to  Alex- 
ander'Farrelly,  Chalrm.m  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Senator  Gordon 
AUott,  and  Congressman  Wayne  N.  Asplnall 
have  been  similarly  advised. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  M.  Vinson,  Jr., 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


SHOULD    THE    WAR    ON    PO'VFRTY 
CONTINUE? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  TMr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  tiie  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
fortunate    Indeed    in    Texas    and    that 
region  in  general  to  have  the  dedicated 
services    of    Walter    Richter,    director. 
Southwest   region.   Office  of   Economic 
Opportunltv.    Those    of    us    who    have 
known  of  Mr.  Rlchter's  brilliant  career 
are    aware   of    the    good    fortune.    Mr, 
Richter  has  ser\-ed  in  the  Texas  State 
Senate  with  distinction,  and  now  with 
great  success  as  regional  director.  I  in- 
sert at  this  point  the  text  of  remarks 
recently  made  by  Mr.  Richter  In  Texas. 
They  are  words  of  wisdom  and  experience 
and  I  hope  we  all  heed  them: 
Should  the  War  on  Po\t:rtt  Be  Continued? 
(Address  before   the   Lions   Club  of  Austin, 
Tex.,  by  Walter  Richter,  Director,  South- 
west region,  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, August  24,  1967) 

The  grapevine  has  It  that  there  is  a  poe- 
slbllity  that  this  Congress  will  kill  the  pov- 
erty program  or  at  least  substantially  muti- 
late It.  A  few  months  ago,  prior  to  the  spate 
of  riots  in  a  couple  dozen  of  our  major  cities, 
the  picture  looked  different.  Volumes  of  tes- 
timony had  been  produced  In  Senate  and 
House  subcommittee  hearings,  most  of  It 
poeltive.  Including  endorsements  from  al- 
most every  organization  you  can  mention 
from  the  American  Bar  Association  to  the 
AFL-CIO.  On  the  sidelines,  no  less  a  person- 
age than  the  Reverend  Billy  Graham  pro- 
vided a  resounding  endorsement  of  the  anti- 


poverty  campaign.  So  did  governors,  mayors, 
social  workers,  housewives,  butchers,  bakers, 
and  candlestick  makers. 

There  was  also  dissent,  of  course,  but  the 
tide  was  definitely  moving  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuation of  the  OEO  and  the  program.  All 
of  this  was  bolstered  by  a  recent  Harris  poll 
which  concluded  that  60 'r^  of  the  American 
people  wanted  the  poverty  program  contin- 
ued at  the  present  level  or  enlarged. 

Then  came  the  riots  and  reaction.  Now 
the  legislation  is  In  trouble. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  you  my  personal  assessment  of 
this  state  of  affairs  and  the  Implication  for 
this  community  and.  in  fact,  for  America. 

First,  I  should  like  to  review  some  of  the 
considerations  which  properly  were  a  part 
of  the  Judgments  that  led  to  the  formal 
declaration  of  war  on  poverty  by  President 
Johnson  and  the  subsequent  enactment  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Ques- 
tions that  were  properly  and  logically  asked 
Included  these:  "Is  poverty  real  In  America? 
If  so,  Is  It  really  damaging  our  society?  Are 
the  poor  salvageable  and  worth  worrying 
with?  If  so,  how  do  we  go  about  it?  Is  this 
a  proper  concern  of  the  federal  government?" 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  elaborate  at 
length  on  these  questions  but,  brlefiy  stated, 
these  were  and   are   the  conclusions: 

Is  poverty  real  In  America?  The  answer  Is 
definitely  yes.  Using  the  arbitrary  poverty- 
level  measure  of  a  $3,000  annual  4-member 
family  Income,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
United  States  had  some  34  million  such 
people  in  1964.  (A  recent  estimate  Indicates 
that  this  has  now  been  reduced  to  some- 
thing less  than  30  million.) 

Whatever  the  measuring  device  we  use,  the 
fact  Is  Inescapable  that  America  has  far  too 
many  citizens  who  are  receiving  Insufficient 
and  inadequate  diets,  medical  and  dental 
attention,  housing,  and  other  commonplace 
benefits  of  this  affluent  society.  Few  evidences 
of  poverty  are  visible  from  main  street  or 
along  the  paths  we  normally  travel  In  our 
dally  routines,  but  they  are  there  and  can  be 
shown  to  any  doubter  willing  to  seek  them 
out. 

Well  then,  the  next  question  Is — Is  poverty 
really  damaging  and  costly  to  our  society? 
The  answer  Is  again  clearly  yes.  America 
spent  some  *30  billion  on  crime  last  year — 
and  only  the  nalv3  would  deny  that  a  great 
deal  of  criminal  activity  relates  to  slum  en- 
vironment and  poverty.  Disease  breeds  In  the 
slum  areas  far  out  of  proportion  to  other 
parts  of  a  city,  and  Its  overall  cost  defies 
measure  but  is  obviously  enormous.  Welfare 
costs,  which  the  War  on  Poverty  seeks  to  re- 
duce, are  a  direct  price  we  pay  for  poverty. 

Our  society  suffers  in  many  ways  from  the 
loss  of  productl^'lty  by  the  legions  of  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  who  cannot  qual- 
ify for  dec«nt  Jobs  which  are  available  but 
which  require  special  training  and  skills  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  businessman 
with  a  cash  register  business  has  the  most  to 
lose  from  poverty  In  dollars  and  cents.  For 
every  J 100  per  year  increase  in  the  income  of 
the  i>3or  in  America  land  you  can  depend  on 
their  spending  every  penny ) ,  our  economy 
would  be  fattened  by  $3  bllllon^whlch,  my 
economist  friends  who  know  about  multiplier 
formulas  tell  me,  would  turn  over  five  times. 

There  is,  of  covirse,  the  most  Important 
price — which  Is  human  misery  and  unhap- 
plness.  a  cancer  in  any  society.  In  these  are 
rooted  the  breeidlng  grounds  for  hatred  and 
discontent  which  find  expression  In  all  types 
of  overt,  devious,  and  dangerous  manifeeta- 
tlons.  including  physical  violence. 

So  we  concede  that  poverty  is  costly,  very 
costly,  in  many  ways.  The  next  logical  ques- 
tion "is:  can  the  poor  be  helped  or  are  they 
Intrinsicallv  worthless.  A  Gallup  poll  in  1965 
indicated  that  SS'"-  of  all  Americans  believe 
that  the  poor  are  poor  because  they  are  lazy, 
and  I  honestly  believe  that  this  attitude  on 
the  part  of  large  numbers  of  our  people  has 
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been  In  large  measure  responsible  for  the  dif- 
ficulty we  have  experienced  In  obtaining 
public  support  for  the  anti-poverty  program. 
Certainly  they  have  been  quick  to  accept  and 
even  applaud  any  and  every  Indication  of 
failure. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  the  validity  of  this 
generalization  about  the  poor  as  an  excuse 
to  accept  poverty  as  a  way  of  life  for  count- 
less numbers  of  our  people  and  as  a  neces- 
sary evil  In  our  society. 

About  40';  of  the  poor  are  children  They 
can  hardly  be  written  oft  as  undeserving  of 
our  sympathetic  attention.  In  fact,  now  while 
their  wurk  habits  and  attitudes  are  being 
formed  Is  obviously  the  best  time  to  try  to 
achieve  positive  response  to  direction  and 
training 

About  one-third  are  the  elderly  who,  what- 
ever their  past  work  experience,  have  their 
productivity  pretty  much  behind  them. 
Many  of  them  have  worked  hard  all  their 
lives  but  now  have  to  cope  with  reduced 
physical  capabilities,  increased  vulnerability 
to  dl.?ease.  and  an  employment  rationale 
which  cruelly  penalizes  workers  on  the  ba*ls 
of  age,  starting  as  early  as  age  45. 

Countless  numbers  are  widows  and  di- 
vorcees with  children,  with  debts,  and  with- 
out sufficient  skills  to  earn  a  decent  wage. 

Roughly  half  of  the  adults  among  the 
poor  are  not  unemployed  at  all — witness,  for 
example  the  tens  of  thousands  of  migrants 
who  live  in  the  Texas  Valley  They  can  hardly 
be  accused  of  being  lazy — and  yet  thfy  are 
In  poverty  because  of  illiteracy  and  lack  of 
occupational  skills 

Even  the  as.sumptlon  of  the  worthlessness 
of  people  on  welfare  which  most  of  us  In- 
dulfe  in  can  be  effectively  challenged.  A  re- 
cen'  survey  of  the  7  3  million  Americans  who 
are  on  welfare  revealed  that  only  50,000 
males  have  anything  like  the  capability  of 
getting  off  the  rolls  through  Job  training 
that  could  make  them  self-sufficient. 

Who  then  Is  on  welfare?  2.1  million  are  65 
or  older.  avera?e  age  72;  700,000  are  either 
blind  or  severely  handicapped:  3  5  million  are 
children  whose  parent.s  cannot  support  them; 
the  remaining  one  million  are  the  p.irpnts  of 
tiiese  children:  about  900.000  mothers  and 
150,000  fathers.  Two  thirds  of  the  150.000 
fathers  on  w>?lfare  are  Incapacitated,  leaving 
50,000  capable  of  receiving  training.  The 
OEO,  incidentally,  has  a  program  specifically 
designed  to  provide  training  to  such  as  these, 
aiid  It  has  been  very  successful 

What  I'm  saying  Is  that  any  American  who 
a.«sumpa  his  poverty-stricken  brother  is  de- 
serving of  his  fate  and  could  improve  his 
lot  if  he  only  had  the  gumption  is  making  a 
dangerous  ceneralizatlon  from  too  sm\ll  a 
sample  of  truly  worthless  indigents.  These 
creatures  do  exist,  and  since  lack  of  motiva- 
tion l.s  a  symptom  of  poverty  I'm  not  sure 
thai  •*e  should  give  up  on  them.  For  the  time 
being,  however,  I  would  be  willing  to  yield  to 
a  critical  public  and  concentrate  on  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  deprived  Americans 
who  earnestly  and  sincerely  welcome  a  chance 
to  help  themselves.  Maybe  we  can  get  to  the 
others  later 

I  hope  at  this  point  you  agree  with  me 
that  pwverty  in  America  Is  real,  that  It  Is 
costly  to  our  society,  and  that  to  assume  that 
poor  people  are  beyond  salvage  is  to  be  our 
responsibility.  If  so,  then  we  are  now  at 
the  point  that  Congress  was  when  It  passed 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  which 
presumed  to  suggest  that  Americans  were 
strong  enough,  rich  enough,  resourceful 
enough,  and  wise  enough  to  make  a  manly 
effort  to  eradicate  poverty  from  the  environs 
of  this  great  country. 

In  his  Inaugural  address,  President  John- 
son declared.  "In  a  land  of  wealth,  families 
must  not  live  In  hopeless  poverty.  In  a  land 
rich  In  harvest,  children  must  not  go  hungry. 
In  a  land  of  healing  miracles,  neighbors  must 
not  suffer  and  die  unattended." 

In  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Con- 
gress made  a  historic  declaration  of  national 
policy     Upon    the    recommendation    of    the 


President.  Congress  declared  It  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  "to  eliminate  the 
paradox  of  poverty  In  the  midst  of  plenty 
in  this  Nation." 

Pursuant  to  this  national  policy  commit- 
ment, the  fundamental  goals  of  the  OEO 
are  simple  but  most  Important  In  terms  of 
national  objectives.  As  defined  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  Itself,  those  goals 
are  to  open  up  to  every  Individual  In  this 
nation:  the  opportunity  for  education  and 
training;  the  opportunity  to  work;  and  the 
opportunity  to  live  In  decency  and  dignity. 

This  noble  statement  of  mission — with  the 
accent  on  opportunlty^is  certainly  In 
the  American  tradition  and  can  hardly  be 
decried.  There  are  those,  of  course,  who  ques- 
tion the  Involvement  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment In  this  underUklng.  I  can  only  respond 
that  the  stakes  for  our  society  are  sufficiently 
high  that  we  can  defend  federal  participation 
on  the  same  basis  as  we  support  our  defense 
establishments,  interstate  roads,  and  the 
postal  service.  Moreover,  the  primary  thrust 
of  the  anti-poverty  legislation  Is  to  support 
and  encourage  local  communities  In  estab- 
lishing, expanding,  and  properly  utilizing 
local  (and  other)  resources  through  the  use 
of  local  Initiative  and  local  community 
action. 

Other  Interesting  new  dimensions  of  the 
anti-poverty  campaign  rationale  include  a 
dedication  to  the  concept  of  removing  the 
causes  of  poverty  rather  than  treating  the 
symptoms;  the  establishment  of  a  broad- 
based  Independent  but  responsible  local  ad- 
ministrative body  widely  representative  of  all 
elements  and  segments  of  a  given  commu- 
nity: and  the  "maximum  feasible"  participa- 
tion of  the  poor  themselves. 

Emphasis  has  been  on  commvinicatlon — 
especially  on  the  development  of  Important 
dialogues,  between  the  poor  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  so-called  power  system  and 
between  the  agencies,  public  and  private, 
which  have  resotirces  designed  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  poor. 

There  has  ensued  a  great  ferment  of  Ideas. 
■'ind  one  might  even  say  with  some  authority 
that  among  the  War  on  Poverty's  most  sig- 
nificant accomplishments  are  side  effects  on 
established  educational,  training,  and  peo- 
ple-serving institutions. 

The  next  part  of  my  comments  I  shall  omit 
because  of  lack  of  time.  This  would  be  a 
recitation  of  specific  Impressive  accompUsh- 
n^ents  of  the  War  on  Poverty  effort— despite 
m%ny  difficulties  which  you  might  correctly 
assume  would  be  encountered  In  such  a 
massive,  complex  and  exceedingly  difficult 
undertaking.  The  record  Is  there  and  I  be- 
lieve any  objective  observer  examining  it  will 
find  It  over-all  Indeed  quite  Impressive. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  briefly  my  con- 
cern a'DOUt  the  antl  anti-poverty  campaign 
sentiment  of  today — a  public  attitude  which 
seems  to  me  to  border  on  hysteria.  I  see 
the  nobility  of  the  mission  being  obscured 
by  side  Issues  and  allegations  which  are 
either  not  germane  or  of  little  actual  con- 
sequence. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples. 
An  OEO  employee  makes  a  questionable 
judgment  about  the  purchase  of  some  gun 
sights.  One  single  employee — a  respected  man 
In  the  community.  The  incident  made  head- 
lines— some  of  the  banner  variety — across 
the  country  and  has  triggered  a  congressional 
investigation,  no  less.  The  entire  poverty  pro- 
gram is  discredited. 

OEO  establishes  a  summer  work  program 
to  ease  tensions.  Some  OEO  officials  have 
the  notion  that  the  program  might  reach 
and  rehabilitate  some  of  the  chronic  trouble 
makers  by  employing  a  few  youth  with  minor 
police  records.  More  headlines.  Reaction  :  let's 
kill  OEO. 

OEO  funds  a  program  in  which  one  of  the 
educational  components  is  aborted  by  a  staff 
person  to  teach  very  young  pupils  what 
might  correctlv  be  termed  as  "hate"  mate- 
rials. The  scheme  w.\s  discovered  before  any 


funds  were  expended.  More  headlines.  OEO 
Is  an  evil  thing. 

A  community  submits  an  application  for 
the  establishment  of  a  newspaper  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  poor  free  of  charge.  OEO  has 
received  many  such  applications  and  has 
rejected  them  all.  But  the  newspapers  re- 
ceive and  reprint  from  coast  to  coast  a  story 
that  OEO  Is  putting  the  government  Into 
competition  with  the  privately  owned  Jour- 
nals. Headlines.  Not  many  retractions.  Damn 
OEO! 

Thirteen  OEO  employees  are  among  more 
than  12.000  people  arrested  In  27  cities  ex- 
periencing riots  this  summer.  While  the  rec- 
ord of  OEO  efforts  to  help  prevent  or  cool 
down  potential  tension-filled  situations  is  a 
thing  of  Joy,  the  headlines  stress  OEO  in- 
volvement  In   the   riots.  OEO   gotta   go.   go, 

go. 

If  you  wish  to  play  this  game  further, 
search  your  memory  for  the  negative  things 
you  have  heard  or  read  about  the  War  on 
Poverty.  Job  Corps  boys  In  trouble  (they  get 
in  less  trouble  than  all  youth  that  age); 
the  mayor's  son  shows  up  on  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  (It  happened  In  the  be- 
ginning before  better  controls  were  estab- 
lished but  the  stories  go  on  and  on). 
Then  there  are  such  as  these: 
A  mother  of  a  poverty  kid  In  a  summer 
camp  complaining  because  the  food  Isn't 
good  enough. 

A  Community  Action  program  personnel 
committee  hiring  a  guy  for  political  reasons 
when  obviously  there  are  better  qualified 
candidates. 

A  minority  group  being  discriminated 
against  in  the  staffing  of  a  neighborhood 
center. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  And  you,  I'm  sure, 
could  contribute  a  few  choice  items  your- 
self. 

The  significant  point  I  v.-ant  to  make  Is 
that  It  is  my  Judgment  that  99':  of  the  dis- 
enchantment with  the  OEO  stems  from  de- 
ficiencies not  of  the  program  taut  of  Indi- 
vidual humans — usually  in  the  form  of  per- 
sonal transgression,  immorality,  or  Inept- 
ness  at  the  local  level. 

One  of  OEO's  strengths — Its  dedication  to 
local  control  and  local  Initiative — becomes  a 
serious  weakness  and  could  be  Its  undoing. 
Already  the  local  autonomy  has  been  eroded 
by  the  earmarking  process  and  by  other 
forced  priority  Judgments  for  local  projects. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  for  an  instant  that 
this  operation  has  been  free  of  mistakes  at 
all  levels.  It  hasn't.  I  can  tell  you.  however, 
that  we're  working  hard  at  building  quality 
Into  every  phase  of  the  program  and  tre- 
mendous progress  has  been  made  operation- 
ally. Seems  I  recall  a  part  of  an  old  gentle- 
man's prayer  in  which  he  observed:  "I  ain't 
what  I  ought  to  be.  I  aln'c  v.-hat  I  want  to 
be.  I  ain't  what  I'm  gonna  be.  But  thank  God. 
I  ain't  what  I  wuz!"  That's  OEOI 

My  plea  to  Congress,  to  use  an  earthy  ex- 
nression.  Is  simply  this:  please  don't  burn 
down  the  house  to  kill  the  cocViroaches.  The 
poverty  program  is  too  right,  too  necessary, 
and  the  stakes  are  too  high  to  scuttle  It  for 
reasons  which  In  the  final  analysis  are  super- 
ficial. 

To  ell-mlnate  the  OEO  on  the  basis  of  the 
type  of  criticisms  and  charges  floating 
around  this  summer  would  be  like  abolish- 
ing banking  because  a  teller  got  off  with 
some  cash  or  closing  our  public  schools  be- 
cause a  teacher  was  discovered  at  a  pot 
party.  It's  almost  like  denying  Christianity 
because  a  preacher  takes  a  shine  to  the 
organist. 

OEO  In  my  book  is  Christianity  in  practice 
because  it  decries  evil  and  supports  the  In- 
nate nobility  of  the  individual  person.  OEO 
Is  liberal  because  it  seeks  chanee  where, 
heaven  knows,  we  need  change.  OEO  Is  con- 
servative because  Its  operational  emphasis 
is  on  self-help,  on  local  Initiative  and  on 
honest  effort. 
Should  the  War  on  Poverty  be  continued? 
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I  am  convinced  It  would  be  a  great  tragedy 
for  all  of  America  If  It  is  not  continued.  Can 
we  afiord  It  financially?  The  OEO  costs  per 
year  about  what  the  war  In  'Vietnam  costs  in 
a  month.  And  unlike  in  that  war,  this  ex- 
penditure has  all  the  earmarks  of  money  In- 
vested with  a  guaranteed  return. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  testify  that  I  have 
never  been  so  excited  or  so  challenged  by  an 
assignment.  I  want  the  world  to  know  that 
I  am  proud  to  be  Identified  with  a  program 
that  has  a  deep  commitment  to  fight  igno- 
rance, intolerance,  injustice,  and — I  believe 
worst  of  all— Indifference.  You  know  Dante 
wTote  that  "the  hottest  places  in  Hell  are 
reserved  for  those  who  In  a  period  of  moral 
crisis  maintain  their  neutrality."  You  better 
believe  that  we're  In  a  period  of  moral  crisis 
in  this  country  right  now.  And  If  too  many 
of  us  respond  by  maintaining  a  posture  of 
neutrality  and  indifference,  we  may  not  only 
go  to  Hei; — we  may  go  a  bit  sooner  than  we 
expected. 

CONGRESSIONAL  FELLOW  RE\TEWS 
UNITED  STATES-PAKISTAN  RE- 
LATIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentlerriELn  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaca]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNA.GA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Political  Science  Association 
enjoys  well-deserved  recognition  for  its 
excellent  congre.:jional  fellowship  pro- 
gram, which  grants  fellow.ships  to  quali- 
fied political  scientists  and  journalists 
for  a  years  work  on  Capitol  Hill.  Also 
affiliated  with  the  program  are  a  num- 
ber of  Federal  career  employees  and  a 
small  number  of  Asian  fellows. 

It  was  my  pleasure  this  year  to  have 
Mr.  Fazlur  Rahman  Khan,  a  congres- 
sional fellow  from  Pakistan,  spend  the 
second  half  of  his  program  assignment 
in  my  oflSce. 

Mr,  Khan  has  written  a  very  candid 
review  of  relations  between  Pakistan  and 
the  United  States,  which  I  believe  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  would  find  in- 
teresting. 

Congressional  Fellow  Khan's  paper, 
"Pakistan-United  States  Relations — A 
Review."  written  in  July  1967  prior  to  his 
return  to  Pakistan,  fi:,nows: 

Pakistan-United  States  Relations — 

A  Review 

(By    Fazlur    Rahman    Khan,    congressional 

fellow  from  Pakistan) 

Relations  between  Pakistan  and  the  USA — 
■which  have  been  friendly  since  the  former's 
inception  In  1947 — do  not  seem  to  me  as 
warm  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  As  a 
believer  In  Pakistan-American  friendship. 
I  feel  that  these  two  great  nations  should 
continue  to  stand  firmly  for  mutual  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  eis  before.  In  the 
common  Interest  of  both.  I  feel  that  we 
should  try  to  find  out  the  causes  of  our 
difference,  if  any,  and  do  our  best  to  remove 
them. 

While  receiving  training  as  a  Congressional 
Fellow  under  the  supervision  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  I  worked  as  an  Intern  In  the  office  of 
Republican  Senator  Cliff  P.  Hansen  from 
the  state  of  Wyoming.  I  am  now  attached 
with  the  office  of  Democratic  Representative 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga  from  Hawaii.  Both  of 


these  able  U.S.  law  makers  and  their  staff 
members  have  all  along  been  sympathetic 
and  very  helpful  to  me.  As  a  part  of  my 
training  program,  which  Is  financed  by  the 
Asia  Foundation  In  San  Francisco,  I  have 
visited  a  number  of  states  Including  Wyo- 
ming and  Hawaii  right  from  east  to  west 
under  the  good  offices  of  Sen.  Hansen  and 
Rep.  Matsunaga.  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
the  people  whom  I  have  met  in  these  places 
are  entiiusiastic  and  eager  to  learn  as  they 
do  not  know  much  about  Pakistan.  I  also 
find  in  them  ample  good  will  for  the  people 
of  Pakistan.  From  my  experience  In  the 
Federal  Capital  as  well  as  in  the  states,  I  find 
that  a  good  number  of  American  people  take 
keen  interest  in  Pakistan's  afialrs.  Some  of 
them  are  sympathetic  to  Pakistan's  cause. 
I  have  also  observed  that  many  Americans 
have  misunderstood  the  people  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan  due  to  Ignorance,  and  as 
such  they  cannot  appreciate  Pakistan's  view- 
point. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Pakistan's  Importance 
as  an  independent  democratic  nation  of 
more  than  100  million  people,  and  her  record 
as  America's  best  friend  in  the  Middle  East 
and  East  Asia,  have  not  been  fully  recog- 
nized in  this  country.  This  is  clear  from 
the  following  lines  quoted  from  ORBIS,  a 
quarterly  Journal  of  world  affairs  published 
by  the  Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute. 
University  of  Pennsylvania: 

"Curiously,  though  Pakistan  has  been  In 
::lliauce  ■with  the  United  States.  It  has  never 
had  in  the  United  States  the  kind  of  fulsome 
press  accorded  to  India,  U,S.  ambassadors 
to  India — not  to  Pakistan — have  frequently 
been  eloquent  national  figures  whose  views 
on  India  have  been  given  widespread  cover- 
age in  the  United  States.  Pakistan's  ambas- 
sadors to  the  U.S.A.,  outstandingly  pro- 
western,  such  as  the  late  Mohammad  All 
and  Aziz  Ahmad  have  l>een  able  to  reach 
only  a  small  group  of  U.S.  State  ana  Defense 
Department  officials  and  even  smaller  groups 
of  'opinion  molders'." 

Even  textbooks  written  by  scholars  for  the 
children  in  America  are  not  free  from  biased 
reports  against  Pakistan,  (Cf.  pages  294-297. 
One  World  Divided  by  Professor  Preston  E. 
James  of  Syracuse  University).  Some  of  the 
newspapers,  particularly  The  Washington 
Post  as  I  have  observed,  carry  exaggerated 
and  misleading  reports  about  Pakistan  and 
ignore  genuine  information.  These  are  some 
of  the  instances  which  show  that  Pakistan 
has  not  been  truly  depicted  in  this  country, 
whereas  America  and  American  people  are 
still  held  in  hlg'n  esteem  In  Pakistan. 

Pakistan  emerged  as  an  Independent  na- 
tion when  British  India  was  divided  In  1947 
as  a  result  of  the  demand  of  the  Muslims 
of  that  subcontinent  for  a  separate  home- 
land. After  the  creation  of  Pakistan,  It  had 
to  build  everything  which  she  now  possesses 
from  scratch.  A  democratic  government  was 
set  up  under  the  parliamentary  system  to 
administer  and  govern  the  entire  country 
consisting  of  several  provinces  with  local 
governments.  The  provinces  in  West  Paki- 
stan were  later  amalgamated  Into  one  prov- 
ince so  that  there  have  since  been  only  two 
provinces — East  Pakistan  ajid  West  Paki- 
stan. Following  the  revolution  of  1958,  Pak- 
istan has  now  a  presidential  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  the  able  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Ayub  Khan. 

Like  other  countries  of  the  world,  the  U.S. 
government  recognized  Pakistan  and  both 
these  countries  soon  established  diplomatic 
relations  on  the  ambassador  level.  As  a  young 
nation,  while  Pakistan  was  striving  hard  for 
Its  existence  and  progress,  both  the  big 
powers— USA  and  USSR — approached  her.  At 
first,  the  Soviet  Premier  extended  an  invita- 
tion to  the  late  Llaqat  All  Khan,  first  Prime 
Minister  of  PaklsUn  to  visit  the  USSR.  While 
preparations  for  his  visit  to  Soviet  Russia 
were  going  forward,  Prime  Minister  Llaqat 


All  Khan  received  an  Invitation  from  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  visit  the  USA. 

The  Pakistan  Cabinet  considered  both  the 
invitations  and  decided  in  favor  cf  visiting 
the  USA  preceding  the  visit  to  the  USSR.  It 
was  the  first  visit  of  the  first  Prime  Minister 
of  Pakistan  to  a  foreign  country.  His  visit  to 
the  USSR  was  postponed  and  did  not.  finally 
materialize. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  Pakistan 
has  always  advocated  Islamic  socialism  which 
differs  in  many  ways  from  present-day  Com- 
munism. In  the  first  instance,  there  is  the 
basic  difference  of  a  faith  in  God  between 
Islam  and  Commtinlsm.  While  Pakistanis  are 
staunch  believers  and  have  fuU  faith  In  Al- 
mighty God,  the  Commtmists  do  not  believe 
In  the  existence  of  God,  Secondly,  Pakistan's 
strategic  position  Is  significant  and  impor- 
tant. West  Pakistan  borders  on  the  Middle 
East,  close  to  Russia's  southern  frontier,  and 
shares  a  common  border  with  China.  It  stands 
across  the  great  mountain  passes  t.ircugh 
which  all  land  Invasions  of  the  Indian  sub- 
continent have  taken  place.  East  Pakistan, 
on  the  other  hand,  borders  on  Burma  and 
is  close  to  the  southwest  'rentier  of  China. 
East  and  West  Pakistan  flank  India  on  her 
northeast  and  northwest  and  virtually  con- 
stitute a  defense  shield  for  India.  Most  im- 
portant of  all  is  the  strong  threat  from  the 
Communists  in  the  Middle  East  P.nd  South- 
east Asia  as  a  result  of  the  spread  of  Com- 
munism In  China  which  ultimately  has  led 
to  their  Influence  and  control  in  North  Korea 
and  North  Viet  Nam  and  partial  control  In 
Iraq,  Syria,  Indonesia  and  other  Ajsian  coun- 
tries. 

In  these  circumstances,  while  the  U.S.  was 
eager  to  check  the  Communist  expansion 
in  Asia,  It  was  only  Pakistan  who  came  for- 
ward and  stood  by  her  side — as  early  as  1350. 
Since  then.  Pakistan  has  joined  with  the 
LTSA  in  a  series  of  agreements,  treaties  and 
alliances  for  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

Pakistan  became  the  ally  of  the  West  and 
siqned  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Agreement  with  the  U.S.  Pakistan  also 
became  a  member  of  SEATO  (Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization),  along  with  the 
USA,  Britain,  Prance,  Thailand,  the  Philip- 
pines, Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Pakistan 
further  Joined  the  Baghdad  Pact,  another 
mutual  defense  organization  sponsored  by 
the  U.S  -with  Britain,  Turkey.  Iran  and  Iraq. 
When  Iraq  left  this  pact  It  was  renamed 
CENTO  (Central  Treaty  Organization),  com- 
prising Turkey,  Iran  and  Pakistan.  Although 
the  U.S.  has  not  joined  this  organization. 
It  has  remained  closely  associated  with  It 
since  Its  formation.  Again  Pakistan  signed  a 
bilateral  agreement  of  cooperation  with  the 
USA  which  was  designed  further  to  reinforce 
the  defensive  purpose  of  CENTO. 

Pakistan  did  this,  ORBIS  says,  "at  a  time 
when  other  newly  Independent  countries  In- 
spired or  led  In  large  part  by  India,  adopted  a 
neutral  or  non-aligned  policy  on  the  issue 
created  by  the  cold  war  Initiated  by  Stalin 
and  the  USSR  In  Asia  and  elsewhere." 

As  a  result  cf  these  pacts  and  other  agree- 
ments, Pakistan  received  economic  as  well  as 
military  aid  from  the  U.S.  This  assistance 
was  no  doubt  useful  for  the  speedy  growth 
and  development  of  the  country  and  the 
people  and  government  of  Pakistan  appre- 
ciated very  much  this  gesture  of  American 
goodwill.  However,  the  U.S.  aid  was  prompted 
not  only  by  the  Interest  of  the  USA  in  the 
stability  and  progress  of  Pakistan  but  also 
by  her  own  interest.  US  aid  to  Pakistan  was 
mainly  in  furtherance  of  her  own  interests  in 
checking  Communism  in  Asia,  maintaining 
her  base  m  Pakistan  against  Rtissla  and 
selling  her  products  and  surplus  food  stock  to 
Pakistan.  Aid  was  thus  equally  beneficial  to 
the  people  of  America. 

The  USA  does  not  seem  to  have  distin- 
guished between  friends  and  foea  In  the 
matter  of  trade  and  business  as  she  baa  aa  a 
matter  of  course  been  supplying  food,  giving 
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military  a*8i3tanc«  and  granting  loan*  In 
cash  to  almost  all  aligned  or  non-aligned 
countries  and  even  to  some  Communist  coun- 
tries of  the  world  wherever  she  considers 
that  her  Interests  warrant  It.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  account  of  these  aid  agreements, 
Paiclstan  has  faced  great  opposition  from  Its 
own  people,  first,  and  from  the  outside  world. 
According  to  Great  Decisions  1967.  Issued  by 
The  Foreign  Policy  Association,  New  York, 
India  vehemently  objected  to  the  US-Palcls- 
tan  military  entente,  saying  that  the  sub- 
continent was  in  no  danger  of  Communist 
attack.  India  also  announced  that  Pald- 
stan's  participation  in  these  military  alliances 
had  destroyed  the  status  quo  in  Kashmir  and 
a  fre«  plebiscite  which  she  pledged  to  hold 
was  now  unthinkable.  This  has  unfortu- 
nately been  proved  the  source  of  all  the 
troubles  between  these  two  giants  of  the 
subcontinent. 

Soviet  Russia,  who  had  maintained  a  neu- 
tral stand  In  the  Kashmir  dispute,  began  to 
subscribe  to  India's  claim  over  Kashmir  when 
she  saw  Pakistan  Joining  hands  with  the 
US  in  concluding  various  military  pacts  and 
called  !t  an  aggressive  "western  alliance." 
Soviet  Russia  totally  changed  her  policy  to- 
wards Pakistan  and  even  vetoed  the  Security 
Council  Resolution  of  June  22,  1962,  on 
Kashmir  which  she  considered  to  be  against 
the  Interests  of  India.  The  then  Soviet  Pre- 
mier, Nlkita  Khrushchev,  threatened  Paki- 
stan on  account  of  the  US  base  in  Peshawar 
(West  Pakistani,  where  a  U2  plane  took  off 
for  reconnaissance  purposes  over  the  USSR 
and  was  shot  down.  Even  some  of  the  Muslim 
countries,  notably  the  United  Arab  Republic 
have  not  been  happv  with  Pakistan  because 
of  her  alliance  with  the  USA.  Therefore  it 
Is  to  be  admitted  that  PakisUn  had  to  sacri- 
fice a  lot  and  pay  dearly  for  her  military 
alliance  and  friendship  with  the  US. 

When  India  clashed  with  communist  China 
in  1962  over  the  border  Issue,  the  US  Gov- 
ernment, on  India's  request,  rushed  military 
aid  to  India.  This  was  resented  by  Pakistan, 
because  the  US  Government  did  not  consult 
Pakistan — her  closest  ally  In  Asia — before 
giving  military  aid  to  India  who  was  her 
worst  criUc  and  vicious  opponent  till  yester- 
day. 

"Americans  should  remember,"  aa  ORBIS 
says.  "India's  neutralist  f>ollcy  operated 
against  the  U.S.  during  the  difficult  Cold 
War  Years  of  the  Truman  and  Elsenhower 
presidencies.  Indian  policy  was  included  to 
favor  Moscow  at  the  expense  of  the  west." 
Pakistan,  besides  the  military  pacts  and 
agreements,  has  allowed  the  U.S.  to  maintain 
an  electronic  base  in  Pakistan.  On  the  other 
hand  India  refused  to  allow  the  United 
States  of  America  to  set  up  a  radio  station 
for  the  VOA  (Voice  of  America)  on  her  soil 
even  after  receiving  huge  military  aid  from 
America  who  saved  her  from  communist  at- 
tack. 

While  Cuba,  a  very  small  country  and  a 
hostile  US.  neighbor  was  armed  by  Soviet 
Russia,  there  was  a  hue  and  cry  In  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  threatened  Russia  to  get  her 
to  withdraw  her  rockets  and  other  military 
equipment.  Fortunately,  the  Soviet  Premier 
came  to  his  senses  and  withdrew  the  Soviet 
missiles  and  rocketa  from  Cuba  which  saved 
the  civilized  world  from  a  great  crisis.  Natu- 
rally when  Pakistan  saw  her  closest  ally  the 
U.S..  giving  military  aid  to  Pakistan's  worst 
enemy  who  was  likely  to  use  those  arms 
and  ammunitions  against  her  (Pakistan)  and 
which  India  actually  did  during  the  Indo- 
Pak  conflict  In  September.  1965.  there  was 
ample  Justification  and  much  force  in  Paki- 
stan's criticism  of  such  a  dual  USA  policy. 

But  the  U.S.  failed  to  take  serious  notice 
of  Pakistan's  grievances.  This  American  atti- 
tude frustrated  Pakistan.  It  ultimately  en- 
couraged Pakistan  to  seek  friendship  with 
the  Communist  countries  whom  she  had  ne- 
glected and  antagonized  till  then  for  the  sake 


of  America's  alliance.  In  this  way.  Pakistan 
came  into  close  and  friendly  contact  with 
Russia  and  China  and  other  Communist 
countries. 

Both  Russia  and  China,  who  were  previ- 
ously very  much  critical  about  Pakistan's 
military  alliance  with  the  USA,  welcomed 
Pakistan's  move  and  responded  cordially. 
Russia  went  a  step  further.  She  changed  her 
old  policy  of  appeasing  India  and  recognized 
Pakistan's  claim  over  Kashmir,  which  she 
had  refused  to  acc«pt  so  far.  Russia's  eager- 
ness to  gain  Pakistan's  friendship  was  fur- 
thered as  a  result  of  Tashkent  Agreement 
between  Pakistan  and  India  under  the  good 
offices  of  Prime  Minister  Alexl  Kosygln.  But 
Pakistan's  friendship  with  Russia  and  China 
should  not  be  misunderstood  by  her  ally  the 
USA. 

Pakistan's  friendship  with  China  Is  not 
definitely  an  alliance  as  it  Is  In  the  case  of 
America.  Nor  shall  the  people  of  America 
think  of  It  m  these  terms.  The  American  peo- 
ple, who  always  uphold  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  freedom  of  the  Independent  and  peace 
lovmg  nations,  should  appreciate  that  as  an 
independent  nation.  Pakistan  has  the  same 
right  as  America  to  establish  friendly  rela- 
tions with  any  nation — communist  or  non- 
communist,  aligned  or  non-aligned — in  the 
world. 

According  to  the  Great  Decisions,  1967, 
■■•-he  power  to  decide  the  cotu-se  of  human 
events  has  been  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  one  people — -the  American  people." 

If  that  Is  a  fact,  the  U.S.  Government 
should  be  able  easUy  to  solve  amicably  the 
Kashmir  problem  which  has  been  threaten- 
ing a  large  scale  war  In  Asia  for  the  last  20 
years,  by  bringing  together  Pakistan  and 
India  at  the  conference  table  and  exercising 
the  necessary  diplomatic  pressure. 

But  the  U.S.  Government  does  not  appear 
to  have  made  any  serious  concentrated  efforts 
along  this  line  so  far.  In  this  connection  the 
National  Review  says  that: 

"As  for  Kashmir  ...  it  would  be  prudent 
for  the  US  to  decline  to  Involve  itself.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  great  Importance  to  the 
average  American  who  India  or  Pakistan 
rules  over  Kashmir." 

I  differ  from  these  views  expressed  by  the 
National  Review  on  America's  attitude 
toward  Kashmir  problems. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  the  average  American 
who  Is  fighting  to  uphold  democracy,  not 
only  In  America,  but  throughout  the  world. 
The  members  in  the  U.S.  Congress  still  re- 
mind the  Independence-Iovlng  nations  of 
the  Free  World  of  the  forcible  occupation  of 
Lithuania.  Estonia  and  Latvia  by  the  USSR. 

And  that  Is  why  thousands  of  Americans 
are  sacrificing  their  lives  to  uphold  democ- 
racy in  Viet  Nam. 

"Therefore,  the  average  democratlc-mlnded 
American  person  cannot  forget  the  four  mil- 
lion oppressed  people  of  Kashmir  whose 
fate  has  been  hanging  In  the  balance  for 
the  last  20  years.  The  average  American  also 
cannot  Ignore  the  feelings  of  more  than  one 
hundred  million  people  of  Pakistan.  Ameri- 
cans' Impression  upon  India's  vast  popula- 
tion, seems  to  me  is  based  on  their  wrong 
Idea  of  eliminating  Communism  in  that 
country.  But  the  present  policy  of  the  U.S. 
toward  India  cannot  check  communism  In 
that  coimtry  as  It  Is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
one  of  India's  state  has  since  gone  to  com- 
munist and  some  more  are  on  the  way. 

The  government  of  India  and  her  people 
have  never  supported  America  on  her  for- 
eign policy,  especially  In  Asia  from  the  very 
beginning  and  with  this  background,  I  am 
sure.  India  will  never  support  America  In 
her  efforts  to  form  a  "Great  Society", 

Pakistan  has  all  along  been  trying  for  an 
honorable  settlement  of  all  outstanding  dis- 
putes  (Including  Kashmir)    with  India. 

Pakistan  has  also  been  expecting  that  her 
ally  the  U.S.  will  come  to  her  aid  In  this 
hour  of  real  need  and  that  the  U.S.  will  per- 


suade   India    to    settle    her    disputes    with 
Pakistan. 

Even  President  Ayub  Khan  asked  Wash- 
ington during  the  last  Indo-Paklstan  con- 
flict in  September,  1965,  for  direct  diplomatic 
intervention  on  Kashmir.  While  Soviet  Rus- 
sia took  practical  steps  at  her  own  initiative 
for  a  solution,  the  U.S.  decided  to  place  Its 
hope  in  the  United  Nations  which  had  failed 
to  make  any  successful  progress  on  the  Kash- 
mir issue  on  account  of  the  neutral  and  un- 
concerned attitude  of  the  big  powers  includ- 
ing Russia  and  America  who  control  the 
World  body.  Pakistan  has  not  thus  received 
any  material  help  so  far  on  Kashmir  from 
the  United  States  of  America  or  from  SEATO 
and  CENTO. 

However,  "U.S.  interest  can  best  be  served" 
as  the  Great  Decisions.  1967,  says  "if  India 
and  Pakistan  can  be  succefsfully  persuaded 
to  coexist  peacefully.  If  India  and  Pakistan 
manage  to  reconcile  their  differences,  both 
can  look  forward  to  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  greater  political  stability.  Their  suc- 
cess In  attaining  these  goals  through  a 
nontotalitarlan  process  is  vital  to  the  U.S. 
because  It  would  set  an  example  for  other 
countries  in  the  underdeveloped  'third 
world'  and  undercut  the  conxmunlst  argu- 
ment that  communism  Is  the  wave  of  the 
future  In  the  developing  countries." 

It  is  the  universal  desire  of  the  people  of 
Pakistan  and  of  President  Ajrub  Khan  who 
has  brought  economic  stability  and  pros- 
perity to  the  country  to  maintain  everlasting 
friendly  relations  with  all  the  countries  of 
the  world,  including  the  USA.  China  and 
India.  This  Is  highly  essential  for  her  safety 
and  progress  as  a  small  young  independent 
nation.  It  Is  made  amply  clear  from  the  ar- 
ticle written  by  President  Ayub  Khan  which 
app>eared  In  Foreign  Affairs,  an  American 
Quarterly  Review.  As  far  as  the  USA's  con- 
cern about  Pakistan's  friendship  with  China 
is  concerned,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  New  York  Times  has  stated  in  a  recent 
editorial  that  Pakistan,  on  good  terms  with 
both  Peking  and  Washington,  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  danger  but  could,  in  fact,  be  an 
asset.  Pakistan  might,  In  time,  be  capable  of 
acting  as  a  bridge  between  the  two  countries 
and  thus  serve  the  Interests  of  both  the 
nations. 

President  Ayub  Khan,  a  born  soldier,  has 
emerged  as  a  great  statesman  and  i>ollticlan, 
not  only  to  lead  the  destiny  of  his  own  peo- 
ple but  the  entire  Middle  East,  East  Asia  and 
Southeast  Asia.  It  has  been  proved  beyond 
doubt  on  several  occasions  that  he  has  been 
playing  a  very  Important  and  effective  role 
in  these  regions.  It  would  be  most  ad^'lsable 
If  the  U.S.  extends  its  hands  of  cooperation 
to  President  Ayub  Khan  and  the  people  of 
Pakistan  in  bringing  permanent  peace  and 
tranquillity  among  the  people  in  these  areas 
especially  in  Pakistan  and  India. 
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JOBS— NOT  CHARITY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  ix)lnt  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  on 
poverty  Is  not  being  run  entirely  for  the 
poor.  It  is  for  all  Americans — because  all 
Americans  stand  to  gain. 

The  above  quotation  is  the  second 
paragraph  in  a  recent  Miami  News  edi- 
torial. The  article  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  Job  opportunities  for 
all  citizens,  and  states  the  paper's  opti- 


mism about  the  current  attack  upon  Job- 
lessness in  Miami: 

In  the  short  time  of  eight  days,  metro  gov- 
ernment's equal  opportunity  task  force  has 
fotmd  hundreds  of  Jobs  for  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labor  alike. 

And  it  concludes: 

Mlamians  are  making  a  major  investment 
in  the  future,  ai)  investment  they  hope  will 
change  tax  users  to  taxpayers,  from  welfare 
recipients  to  contributing  citizens.  The  re- 
turn may  prove  to  be  many  times  over  every 
cent  invested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  not  operating  "giveaway" 
programs.  Our  Government's  goal  is  to 
make  it  jxissible  to  reduce,  not  increase, 
the  nunibers  of  Americans  on  welfare 
roles  and  the  tools  we  are  employing  are 
education  and  job  opportunities,  not 
charity. 

Because  the  Miami  News  editorial  sets 
forth  these  goals  so  clearly,  I  Insert  it  in 
the  Record  for  my  colleagues'  benefit: 
Jobs  for  Everyone 

These  comments  have  been  made  many 
times  sii^ce  Newark  and  Detroit  and  Harlem, 
to  say  nothing  of  Tampa  and  Riviera  Beach 
and  Washington: 

The  war  on  poverty  Isn't  being  run  entirely 
for  the  poor.  It  Is  for  all  Americans — because 
all  Americans  stand  to  gain. 

Continued  disorders  lead  to  renewed  politi- 
cal attacks  through  public  programs — an  ef- 
fort to  find  more  Jobs,  better  housing,  im- 
proved education  and  the  need  for  Justice. 
Some  argrie  that  such  community  action  has 
not  prevented  riots,  but  the  obvious  answer 
Is  that  tnese  are  all  dlfScult,  time-consuming 
t.^sks. 

We  are  headed  in  the  proper  direction. 
eiven  enough  time. 

This  !s  why  we  feel  especially  optimistic 
about  the  current  concentrated  attack  upon 
Joblessness  :n  our  community. 

In  the  short  time  of  eight  days,  Metro  gov- 
ernment's Equal  Opportunity  Task  Force 
has  found  hundreds  of  Jobs  for  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor  alike. 

The  bus:ness  commitments  are  binding,  of- 
fer pyermcnency,  and  as  County  Manager  Por- 
ter Homer  told  the  Metro  Commission: 
'JOBS  represents  a  massing  of  community 
effort  to  n:eet  a  community  need." 

Perhaps  the  forces  of  social  revolution  may 
argue,  too.  that  this  community  fears  vio- 
lence and  is  trying  to  head  It  off.  This  is  not 
Inconceivable  isut  equally  Important  is  that 
more  responsible  elements  In  this  area  are 
aware  tnax  public  order  must  prevail.  We 
need  firm  hands  who  will  not  be  baited  by 
reactionaries. 

Mlamians  are  making  a  major  investment 
In  the  future,  an  investment  they  hope  will 
change  tax  users  to  taxpayers,  from  welfare 
recipients  to  contributing  citizens.  The  re- 
turn mav  prove  to  be  many  times  over  every 
cent  Invested. 


REPUBLICAN  POLL  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
SAYS  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  LEADS 
ALL  CONTENDERS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  read 
an  awful  lot  these  days  about  how  poll- 
takers  are  reporting  that  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  is  at  low  ebb  in  the  public  mind. 


But  you  have  to  read  the  small  print 
below  the  headline  to  discover  that  peo- 
ple will  still  ch(X)se  President  Johnson 
over  every  other  possible  candidate  now 
being  talked  about — Republican  or 
Democratic. 

We  saw  some  polls  put  out  by  a  major 
labor  organization  some  months  ago 
which  showed  the  President  ahead  of 
everj'one  else,  yet  the  press  played  that 
one  as  showing  the  President  had  fallen 
behind. 

Well,  in  New  Jersey  we  now  have  some 
positive  proof  about  Just  who  is  leading 
whom. 

A  recent  poll  taken  by  a  leading  public 
opinion  expert.  John  Bucci,  for  the  Re- 
publican State  Committee  of  New  Jersey, 
shows  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  outpolling  six 
other  Democratic  and  Republican  con- 
tenders. 

The  poll  showed  the  President  ahead 
of  Nixon  by  9  percent,  ahead  of  Romney 
by  15  percent,  ahead  of  Rockefeller  by 
15  percent,  and  defeating  Reagan  by  a 
solid  19  percent. 

The  poll  also  showed  that  52  percent 
of  the  voters  in  New  Jersey  are  Demo- 
crats— although  I  think  that  is  a  low 
estimate;  30  percent  Republican,  and 
the  rest  independent. 

Here  we  have  a  Republican  polltaker 
publicly  telling  us  that  President  John- 
son is  going  to  beat  all  comers.  And  even 
though  Mr.  Buccl  is  a  Republican.  I 
believe  him. 

I  also  believe  chat  whatever  news- 
papers are  now  saying,  they  will  be  sing- 
ing a  different  tune  when  Lyndon  John- 
son goes  to  the  country  with  his  story  of 
the  most  magnificent  legislative  record 
in  the  history  of  American  government. 

When  the  people  get  the  clear  picture 
of  what  Lyndon  Johnson  has  done  for 
business,  what  he  has  done  for  the 
schoolchUd.  what  he  has  done  for  the 
farmer,  what  he  has  done  for  the  city 
and  the  countr>-side,  we  will  not  need 
any  polls  to  count  our  victory  in  Novem- 
ber 1968.  We  are  Just  going  to  let  the 
computers  total  up  the  smashing  plural- 
ity which  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the 
Democratic  Party  are  going  to  roll  up. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  of  September 
19  describing  the  results  of  a  recent 
Republican  poll  of  New  Jersey  voters: 

Johnson  Le.\ds  Vote  Poll  in  New  Jersey 

Trenton — (UPI) — President  Johnson  has 
outpoUed  six  other  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can presidential  possibilities  in  a  survey  of 
New  Jersey  voters  conducted  by  a  profession- 
al pollster" for  the  Republican  State  Commit- 
tee. 

A  Republican  candidate,  however,  still 
would  have  a  good  chance  of  winning  the 
state,  the  pollster  found. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  selected  by  26  percent 
of  the  600  voters  interviewed  in  all  the  state's 
21  counties.  His  nearest  rival  was  Sen.  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  (D-N.Y),  the  only  other  Demo- 
crat In  the  survey,  who  drew  19  percent  of 
the  votes. 

The  others,  all  Republicans,  were  former 
Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon.  17  per- 
cent; Gov.  George  Romney,  of  Michigan,  11 
percent:  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  of  New 
York,  11  percent;  Gov.  Rorxald  Reagan,  of 
California,  7  percent:  and  U.S.  Sen.  Charles 
Percy  (R-IU.)  4  percent. 

The  poll,  taken  last  month  by  E.  John 
Buccl.  of  Public  Opinion  Surveys,  Swarth- 
more.  Pa.,  indicated  that  52  percent  of  the 


voters  in  New  Jersey  are  Democrats,  30  per- 
cent Republicans  and  18  percent  independ- 
ent. 


SEA-BASED     MISSILE     DEFENSE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Anderson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  more  astonishing 
features  of  this  last  decade  and  a  half  is 
the  relative  equanimity  with  which  na- 
tions have  accepted  the  fiat  military  fact 
that  the  power  to  decide  their  survival 
or  destruction  lies  with  others.  In  the 
realm  of  strategic  war.  the  mightiest  of 
nations  possess  the  power — at  hand,  not 
potential — to  destroy  any  other  state.  Yet 
none  among  them  can  presently  defend 
itself  from  strategic  nuclear  attack.  We 
confront  each  other  watchfully  as 
swordsmen  in  a  small  ring,  each  with  a 
terrible  blade  poised,  none  possessing  a 
shield.  Defense  becomes  deterrence  and 
an  uneasy  peace  prevails  upon  what 
Winston  Churchill  termed  "a  balance  of 
terror." 

Now  we  have  long  known  that  the 
peace  of  mutual  deterrence  has  in  its 
nature  certain  ominous  features  of  in- 
stability. First,  the  security  from  attack 
of  any  one  major  power  rests  upon  the 
rational  perception  and  decisions  of  all 
the  others.  The  record  of  the  practice  of 
nations  provides  us  scant  cause  for  faith 
in  the  prevalence  of  such  rationality.  Es- 
pecially disturbing  is  the  fresh  develop- 
ment of  a  nuclear  strike  capability  by  a 
nation  which  is  simultaneously  am- 
bitious, Internationally  frustrated,  des- 
perately poor,  self-isolated  from  the 
world  community,  and  demonstrably 
paranoid. 

Second,  the  configuration  of  destruc- 
tive power  places  a  decisive  advantage 
with  any  contender  who  could  deliver  a 
disabling  surprise  attack  on  his  adver- 
sary. Where  you  have  a  confrontation  of 
swords  without  shields,  protection  and 
conquest  are  achieved  by  the  same  act — 
disabling  your  opponent.  This  condition 
tempts  the  ambitious  and  intensifies  pre- 
emptive considerations  by  the  defensive. 

So  It  is  not  surprising  that  both  we 
and  our  potential  adversaries  seek  to 
develop  an  effective  shield.  And  up  until 
now.  at  least,  we  have  shared  the  com- 
mon frustration  of  technological  inabil- 
ity to  create  a  defense  that  could  mean- 
ingfully reduce  the  Impact  of  a  deter- 
mined ballistic  missile  attack. 

Now  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  our 
strongest  potential  adversarj-  is  deploy- 
ing a  marginally  effective,  terminal 
phase  antiballlstlc  missile  system  around 
his  cities  and  strategic  weapon  sites.  We 
believe  that  we  can  saturate,  confuse, 
and  breach  his  new  defenses  without 
great  difficulty.  We  certainly  also  are 
under  great  pressure  to  deploy  a  termi- 
nal phase  missile  interception-type  de- 
fense for  our  own  most  Important  and 
vulnerable  potential  targets.  But  we 
have  hesitated  in  this  costly  commit- 
ment because  we  suspect  that  by  the 
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completion  date  of  our  proposed  defense 
system,  it  too  will  be  obsolete. 

We  have  now  committed  ourselves  to 
the  deployment  of  a  "thin"  land-based, 
terminal -phase  missile-interception  sys- 
t«n  oriented  primarily  toward  a  total 
war  threat  from  Communist  China.  This 
ABM  system  is  conceived  to  be  a  mini- 
mal unit  to  be  augmented  or  changed  as 
the  situation  demands.  I  submit  that 
SABMIS  offers  a  clear  and  feasible  im- 
provement of  our  strategic  position  for 
both  defense  and  deterrence  against  ev- 
ery potential  adversary  and  against  va- 
rious possible  threats  of  limited  nuclear 
war  directed  at  either  ourselves  or  our 
allies.  Its  flexibility  and  mobility  offer 
capabilities  of  concentration  and  disper- 
sal to  meet  a  variety  of  challenges  and  a 
wide  range  of  threats  not  in  any  way  af- 
fected by  our  presently  planned  termi- 
nal-phase system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  following 
articles  bv  the  distinguished  military  af- 
fairs analyst.  L.  Edgar  Prina,  concern- 
ing the  SAB\US : 

[From  the  South  B.iy  (Calif.)   DaUy  Breeze. 
June  30,  1967] 

iNTEaCEPTION    .^T   SEA   EYED 

(ByL.  EdgaxPrlna) 
Washington.— Navy    planners    believe    U 
would    malie   sense    to   put   anti-missiles   at 
sea  so  that  enemy  ICBMS  could  be  destroyed 
far  from  the  cor^tlnental  United  States. 

Accordingly,  the  Navy— with  the  blessing 
of  the  Defense  Dep.urtment— has  asked  in- 
dustrj-  lo  join  in  a  study  it  hopes  will  lead 
w  the  design  of  a  ship-based  missile  Inter- 
cept system. 

The  Orftce  of  Naval  Research  on  June  1 
advertised  for  help,  as  follows; 

"Flrnii  and  organizatioiis  having  demon- 
strated capabUlUes  for  performing  a  study 
of  ballistic  missile  intercept  systems  and 
subsystems  are  invited  to  submit  Inform.H- 
tlon  regarding  their  quaUficatlons. 

"Selected  Arms  and  organizations  vvlll  be 
considered  for  participation  !n  a  study  pro- 
gram leading  to  preliminary  design  of  a  sea- 
based  ballistic  missUe  Intercept  system  (SAB- 
MIS) ...  It  Is  expected  that  a  study  effort 
in  this  field  will  cover  a  slx-momh  period," 
The  Navy  got  31  responses  from  industry. 
After  reviewing  them,  it  selected  six  firms  or 
teams  of  firms,  to  submit  proposals  for  the 
study.  The  firms  were  given  claasltied  brief- 
ings and  have  until  July  19  to  turn  In  their 
proposals. 

11  Is  understood  that  one — and  possibly 
two — firms  or  teams  will  get  the  contract  for 
the  study,  probably  by  Aug.  1  or  soon  there- 
after. The  Navy  hopes  to  have  the  study  com- 
pleted by  next  Feb.  1. 

The  Navy  has  declined  to  identify  the 
six  firms  m  the  competition. 

Navy  planners  say  that  the  beauty  of  a  sea- 
based '  anti-missile  system  is  that  the  U.S. 
coxUd  knock  down  enemy  rockets  long  before 
they  approached  the  continental  limits.  This 
la  particularly  Important  In  this  era  of  multi- 
ple warheads. 

Defense  officials  have  told  reporters  that 
the  Navy's  submarine-based  Poseidon  rocket 
win  have  several  warheads. 

It  is  understood  that  each  of  these  thermo- 
nuclear "bombs"  could  be  directed  to  indi- 
vidual targets  several  hundred  miles  or  more 
apart. 

[From  the  EHgln   (111.)    Dally  Coxirter-News, 

Apr.  18.  1967.) 

PENTAGON  Eyes  New  Missiles 

(By  L.  Edgar  Prlna) 

Washington.- Navy     Secretary     Paul     H. 

Nltee   savs   the   Pentagon   Is   studying   new 

offensive  and  defensive  ballistic  mlsslleB  for 


launching  from  both  surface  ships  and  sub- 
marines to  help  meet  the  potential  Soviet 
threat  tn  the  1970'8. 

Writing  in  the  April  Usue  of  Navy — the 
magazine  of  sea  power,  out  tomorrow  (Mon- 
day), Nltze  asserts  that  Increased  U.S.  mis- 
sile forces,  more  certain  penetration  systems 
on  American  rockets  and  an  ability  to  launch 
attacks  from  any  direction,  may  be  required. 
He  cited  the  major  future  threats  to  U.S. 
strategic  capabilities  as  (1)  the  potential 
ability  of  Soviet  ICBMS  to  threaten  our 
fixedbased  missile  systems  and  (2)  the  de- 
ployment of  Soviet  antl-balllstlc  missiles. 

Pointing  out  that  the  U.S.  could  respond 
in  various  ways,  the  secretary  said: 

"Advanced  intercontinental  missiles  could 
be  developed,  using  either  fixed  or  mobile 
basins  on  land  and  possibly  protecting  the 
missiles  with  ABM  defenses. 

"In  addition,  new  sea-based  systems  could 
be  developed  and  deployed  In  surface  ships 
as  well  as  submarines.  We  could  also  build 
additional  Poseidon  submarines. 

Poseidon  Is  the  more  powerful,  twlce-as 
accurate  successor  to  the  Polaris  missile.  It 
will  be  Installed  aboard  31  fleet  ballistic 
nussile  submarines  when  it  is  combat-ready. 
According  to  Nltze,  "U.S.  options  for  main- 
taining nuclear  deterrent  forces  and  for  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  forces"  Include  new  naval 
systems  of  strategic  Importance. 

"We  are  investigating  possible  advanced 
ballistic  missile  systems,  using  submarines 
and  surface  ships  as  launch  platforms,"  he 
said.  "Otu-  studies  show  that  both  surface 
missile  ships  and  submarines  can  survive  to 
accomplish  their  mission." 

[From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Dec.  20,  1966] 
Navy    Pushes    Se.\-B.\sed    Missh-e    Defense 
System — Europe,   ASIa  Allies  Seen  Pro- 
tected 

(By  L.  Edgar  Prlna) 

Washington.— While  Pentagon,  congres- 
sional and  White  House  experts  warm  up  for 
r.ext  year's  debate  over  the  Army's  Nike  X 
system.  Navy  planners  quietly  have  come  up 
v'ith  a  proposal  for  a  sea-based  antl-balllstlc 
missile  system  that  could  help  protect  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies  around  the  world 
.is  well. 

It  is  understood  the  plan  already  has  been 
discussed  with  Defense  Department  officials, 
and  their  Interest  has  been  piqued.  They 
want  more  facts  and  figures  as  to  feasibility, 
projected  effectiveness  and  cost. 

The  Navy  plan  would  Involve  the  Instal- 
lation of  modified  Nike  X  antlballlstlc  mis- 
siles aboard  picket  ships  deployed  In  strate- 
gic parts  of  the  world's  oceans. 

FORWARD    LOCATION 

The  advantage  of  such  a  deployment  would 
be  Its  forward  position,  allowing  Interception 
of  an  enemy  missile  at  a  relatively  early  stage 
of  its  flight.  The  Nike  X  uses  a  line-of -sight 
radar,  which,  because  of  the  curvature  of  the 
earth,  would  be  able  to  pick  up  a  rocket  fired 
at  the  United  States  from  the  Soviet  Union 
only  after  It  was  half-way  to  Its  target. 

Aboard  ship  In  the  Adriatic,  Mediterranean 
or  North  Sea,  the  Zeus — the  long-range  mis- 
sile in  the  Nike  X  system— it  Is  contended, 
could  knock  down  a  Soviet  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  (ICBMi  while  It  still  was 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Thus,  It  would  af- 
ford protection  to  America's  North  Atlantic 
Treatv  OrganlzaUon  allies  In  Western  Eu- 
rope. How  much  protection,  of  course,  would 
depend  upon  how  many  antimissile  ships 
were  deployed. 

An  antlballlstlc  missile  ship  In  the  Sea  of 
Japan  would  provide  a  missile  screen  for  the 
Japanese  home  Islands.  One  In  the  northern 
sector  of  the  South  China  Sea  could  help 
protect  the  Philippines.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  all  allies  of  the  United  States  aid- 
ing In  the  war  against  the  Communists  In 
Vietnam. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT    VIEW 

With  aggressive,  tough-talking  Communist 
China  racing  to  build  a  nuclear  missile  force, 
such  an  American  defensive  system  doubt- 
less would  ease  the  fears  of  these  countries. 

State  Department  officials  are  understood 
to  have  shown  a  keen  interest  in  the  sea- 
ba^ed  antlballlstlc  missile  system  because  of 
its  promise  of  protecting  U.S.  alUes  without 
requiring  any  installation  of  weapons  and 
equipment  on  their  national  territories. 
American  bases  abroad  often  have  produced 
a  train  of  political  problems — for  them  and 
for  the  United  States. 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune. 
Feb.  3.  19671 
Navy  Forms  Authority  To  Develop  Weap- 
ons—More Use  of  Oceans  Held  Vital 

(By  L.  Edgar  Prlna) 
Washington. — Underlining  the  Navy's  rap- 
idly expanding  role  in  strategic  warfare.  Navy 
Secreuiry  Paul  H.  Nltze  announced  yesterday 
the  establishment  of  an  authority  for  a 
major  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  sys- 
tem. The  program  is  linked  to  the  greater 
use  of  oceans. 

The  new  unit  will  be  headed  by  R.  Adni. 
George  H.  Miller,  56,  a  senior  officer  and  one 
of  the  Navy's  foremost  plaimers. 

The  Nltze  announcement  said  ^.tiller's  of- 
fice would  "provide  over-all  guidance  and 
coordination  for  planning,  development  and 
study  o:  the  Navy's  growing  strategic  forces." 

Bir.-WAR    ROLE 

In  a  memorandum  to  Adm.  David  L.  Mc- 
Donald, chief  of  naval  operations,  Nltze 
added : 

"The  establishment  of  this  office  recog- 
nizes within  the  Navy  Department  the  in- 
creasing Importance  of  naval  forces  In  na- 
tional strategic  systems." 

Just  a  day  earlier,  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate's  Armed  Services  Committee  and  de- 
fense appropriations  subcommittee,  Nltze 
had  focused  attention  on  the  Navy's  big-war 
role,  saying: 

"Navy  strategic  forces  are  an  Important 
and  growing  segment  of  our  national  deter- 
rent forces.  In  fact,  over  half  of  the  pro- 
grammed U.S.  ballistic  missile  re-entry  ve- 
hicles Mil  be  sea-based." 

mainly  at  sea 
When  the  new  Poseidon  submarine- 
launched  missile  force  is  completed  in  the 
early  1970s,  more  than  half  of  the  nation's 
ballistic-missile  nuclear  warheads  will  be 
deployed  at  sea. 

Poseidon,  the  planned  successor  to  Polaris. 
will  be  armed  with  many  warheads — up  to 
14,  to  assure  penetration  of  enemy  defenses. 
The  Johnson  administration  has  asked 
Congress  for  $1  billion  In  fiscal  1968  to  get 
production  started  on  Poseidon. 

Under  present  plans,  31  Polaris  subma- 
rines will  be  converted  to  carry  the  larger 
Poseidons — 16  to  each  vessel.  The  remaining 
10  missile  subs  will  carry  the  2,500-mlle- 
range  A3  Polaris.  That  would  mean  a  total 
of  496  multiple-warhead  Poseidons  and  160 
Polarises. 

0\'ERALL    VIEW 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara.  In 
his  military  posture  statement  to  Congress 
on  Jan.  23,  said  that  more  Poseidon  subma- 
rines might  be  built.  He  Indicated  that  this 
would  depend  on  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
continued  to  Increase  Its  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  force. 

Miller's  office  will  be  concerned  with  sea- 
based  antlballlstlc  missiles  as  well  as  with 
Poseidon,  Polaris  and  future  offensive  sys- 
tems. 

Nltze  suggested  that  the  new  office  would 
look  at  strategic  warfare  systems  across  the 
board  to  determine  how  the  Na;-y  can  In- 
crease its  contribution  to  the  national  secu- 
rity. 
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The  secretary  Is  known  to  leel  that  the  fact 
the  Soviet  Union  has  more  than  twice  as 
much  territory  as  the  United  States  makes  it 
unperatlve  that  new  ways  of  broadening 
America's  strategic  operating  base  be  found. 
This  points   to   greater  use   of   the   oceans. 

[From  the  Springfield,  Illinois  State  Register, 

June  29,   1967] 

SECRET   Study    on    New    Offensive    Missile 

Systems 

(By  L.  Edgar  Prlna) 

Washlmgton. — A  super-secret  study  on 
possible  advanced  strategic  offensive  missile 
systems  for  the  United  States  in  the  1970s 
will  be  laid  before  Defense  Secretary  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara  in  the  very  near  future, 
probably  early  next  month. 

While  little  if  any  information  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  elght-month-old  study,  called 
"Strat-X"  (for  "strategic  exercise"),  Is  likely 
to  be  made  public,  the  objective.  In  general 
terms  is  this: 

To  set  forth  the  leading  alternatives  open 
to  the  U.S.  for  the  development  of  Improved 
long-range  ballistic  missiles,  both  sea-b.ased 
and  land-based,  with  special  attention  to  (1) 
survivability  of  the  systems  and  (2)  the  cost 
to  the  enemy  to  defend  against  them. 

McNamara  ordered  the  study  last  fall. 
Fred  Payne,  on  leave  from  a  vice  presidency 
with  the  Marquardt  Corp.,  a  California  aero- 
space f.rm,  reported  In  as  director  of  the 
project  last  Nov.  1. 

Payne,  a  former  deputy  director  of  de- 
feiise  research  and  engineering  (for  strategic 
and  space  systems)  at  the  Pentr.gon.  gath- 
ered a  blue-ribbon  panel  of  scientists  and 
military  men,  with  the  help  of  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  Institute  for  Defense 
An.ilyses   (IDA),  the  Strat-X  manager. 

By  Jan.  1,  the  study  was  fully  under  way 
and  the  Payne  group  began  an  evaluation 
of  several  dozen  "candidate"  missile  systems. 

It  is  understood  that  the  field  has  now 
been  narrowed  down  to  four  proposals,  two 
sea-based  and  two  land-based.  No  air-based 
candidates,  such  as  the  old  Air  Force  Sky- 
bolt  project,  survived. 

Payne's  group  was  not  charged  with  rec- 
ommending a  particular  system.  What  It  will 
be  doing  next  month,  before  polishing  up  Its 
final  rejxjrt  by  Aug.  1,  Is  to  brief  defense 
officials  and  Industry  representatives  on  the 
following  alternatives: 

1.  A  surface  ship-based  long  range  missile 
system,  with  perhaps  as  many  as  32  weapons 
per  ship. 

2.  A  new  under-water  long-range  missile 
s\'stem.  which  would  be  an  hnprovement 
over  the  yet  to  be  developed  submarine  based 
Poseidon  Rocket. 

3.  A  deep  underground  missile  system  In 
extra  hard  silos,  an  Improvement  over  the 
Minuteman  III. 

4.  A  land-mobile  strategic  missile  which 
could  be  carted  about  by  huge  tractors  and- 
or   on   specially  built   railroad   cars. 

Estimated  costs  of  the  above  alternatives 
are  said  to  run  from  approximately  $15  bil- 
lion to  $30  billion,  with  the  sea-based  sys- 
tems less  expensive  than  the  land-based  ones. 

Despite  the  allegedly  lower  cost  for  the 
sea-based  systems  and  their  reduced  vulner- 
ability, there  have  been  reports  In  the  trade 
press  that  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  director  of  de- 
fer^e  research  and  engineering,  has  already 
told  Congress  that  he  favors  land  bases  for 
advanced  U.S.  long-range  missiles.  One  rea- 
son cited:  land-basing  supposedly  would  i>er- 
mJt  better  command  and  control. 

When  asked  about  this,  the  Pentagon  re- 
plied that  FVjster,  who  will  have  an  important 
voice  In  the  ultimate  decision,  haid  not  made 
up  his  mind  one  way  or  the  other. 

One  of  the  major  determining  factors  in 
whether  or  when  the  U.S.  will  go  beyond  the 
Poseidon  and  Minuteman  HI  rockets  and 
order  a  full-scale  research,  development  and 
production  program  for   a  new  mlisslle  for 


the  mid  and  late  1970s  concerns  the  Soviet 
UnioiL 

Should  the  Russians  continue  what  now 
appears  to  be  an  accelerated  missile  deploy- 
ment and  should  they  develop  multiple  war- 
head rockets — both  are  within  their  ca- 
pacity— the  U.S.  would  have  no  choice.  It 
would  have  to  push  forward,  too,  lest  a  "mis- 
sile gap,"  a  myth  In  the  past,  actually  de- 
velops 

Top  U.S.  defense  officials  have  said  that 
Poseidon  will  carry  a  number  of  warheads. 
Some  estimates  place  the  number  at  a  dozen 
or  more.  Minuteman  III  also  is  expected  to  be 
armed  with  multiple  warheads  or  MIRV 
(Multiple  Individually  targeted  Re-entry 
Vehicles) . 

As  McNamara  told  Congress  earlier  this 
year: 

"It  is  not  the  number  of  missiles  which 
Is  important,  but  rather  the  character  of  the 
payloads  they  carry;  the  missile  Is  simply  the 
delivery  vehicle." 


PROPOSED     NATIONAL     SHRINE     A 
NATIONAL  SCANDAL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  wa^  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1967 — this  coriing  Saturday — 
a  U.S.  shrine  v.'ill  be  dedicated  in  honor 
of  an  "American"  who:  First,  heralded 
the  Communist  revolution  in  Russia; 
second,  defended  Lenin's  execution  of 
countless  thousands  and  thousands  of 
White  Russians;  and  third,  attacked  and 
bitterly  denounced  the  American  system 
of  free  enterprise  and  capitalism. 

This  character  was  arrested  on  at 
least  three  different  occasions.  He  was 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment at  least  twice — the  most  serious  of 
which  was  for  sedition.  He  was  sentenced 
to  10  years  in  a  Federal  penitentiary  for 
this  action  against  his  country — never  to 
regain  his  American  citizenship. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  is  scheduled  to  dedicate  the  home 
of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  Socialist  and  anti- 
American,  as  a  national  historical  land- 
mark. 

Sad  indeed  this  is,  when  the  home  of 
a  seditious,  pro-Communist  criminal  is 
turned  Into  a  shrine  while  American 
boys  are  fighting  and  dying  at  the  hands 
of  atheistic  Commtmists  every  day. 

Such  actions  as  this  by  the  present 
Federal  bureaucracy  cannot  help  but 
make  one  wonder  in  disbelief.  Of  all  peo- 
ple, why  Debs?  And  why  at  such  a  crucial 
time? 

Certainly,  this  criminal  Debs  did  not 
have  the  respect  nor  the  admiration  of 
true  Americans  of  his  day,  for  he  ran 
for  President  of  the  country  five  times — 
never  even  once  receiving  925,000  votes 
nationwide. 

Yet  this  man — who  spoke  against  free 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  in  Rus- 
sia and  for  the  Communist  revolution — 
is  today  bestowed  a  great  honor.  Why? 
Who  are  those  responsible  for  such  ac- 
tion? 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  place  Is  oflQcial- 
ly  dedicated  by  Secretary  Udall  it  will 


signify  a  slap  in  the  face  of  every  Amer- 
ican who  has  fought  for  his  country. 

It  will  be  a  trampling  disrespect  upon 
the  graves  of  those  who  have  paid  the 
supreme  sacrifice  serving  their  country, 
and  a  knife  in  the  back  of  the  surviving 
relatives  of  these  departed  heroes. 

This  act  on  the  part  of  "big  brother" 
government  is  scandalous.  It  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace,  and  an  outrage. 

I  insert  the  pertinent  portions  of  the 
biography  of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  taken  from 
the  "Dictionary  of  American  Biography." 
and  an  article  from  the  August  14,  1967. 
Enginemen's  Press  of  Detroit  following 
my  remarks: 

Debs,  Eugene  Victor  (Nov.  5.  1855-Oct.  20. 
1926).  Socialist  advocate,  bom  In  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

On  June  9,  1885,  he  was  married  to  Kath- 
erlne  Metzel  of  Pittsburgh,  and  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of 
the  Indiana  legislature. 

From  an  early  day  he  was  an  opponent  of 
the  organization  of  labor  by  crafts  and  an 
advocate  of  organization  by  industries.  In 
June  1893,  he  took  part  in  the  formation  of 
a  labor  society  of  the  "industrial"  type,  the 
American  Railway  Union,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  president. 

On  July  10,  1894,  a  federal  grand  jury, 
charging  conspiracy  to  obstruct  the  mulls, 
indicted  Debs  and  tliree  others,  who  were 
immediately  arrested,  and  were  again  ar- 
rested on  July  17  for  contempt  of  court  in 
violating  the  injunction.  The  trial  before 
Judge  Grosscup,  Feb.  6-12,  1895,  resulted  in 
a  discontinuance  because  of  the  Illness  of  a 
Juror,  but  on  the  charge  of  contempt  Debs 
and  six  others  were  sentenced  by  Judge 
Woods  to  six  months  In  the  McHenry  County 
Jail  at  Woodstock.  Here  Debs  spent  much  of 
his  time  In  reading,  with  the  result  that  he 
avowed  himself  a  convert  to  Socialism.  Re- 
leased on  Nov.  22,  he  refiuned  to  Chicago. 

In  June  1897,  helped  bring  about  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  of  America.  Three  years 
later  a  tentative  combination  was  made  With 
the  faction  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party  and 
Debs,  as  the  fusion  candidate  for  president, 
polled  96.116  votes. 

In  the  following  year  the  two  wings  were 
formally  united  under  the  name  of  the  So- 
cialist Party  of  America,  and  in  1904  Dtbs 
was  again  nominated  for  president,  polling 
402,321  votes. 

About  this  time  he  became  associate  editor 
of  the  Socialist  weekly,  the  Aj^eal  to  Reason, 
of  Glrard,  Kans.,  and  for  five  or  six  years 
gave  his  time  to  editorial  work  and  to  lecture 
tours  In  behalf  of  the  Appeal  and  the  Social- 
ist party. 

In  1908  he  was  again  the  Socialist  candi- 
date, and  In  a  train  known  as  the  "Red 
Special"  made  a  speaking  canvass  of  the 
entire  country;  but  his  vote  (420.973)  showed 
only  a  slight  gain  over  that  of  1904.  In  1912 
he  was  nominated  for  the  fourth  time,  and 
he  again  made  a  general  canvass.  That  year 
the  SoclaUst  vote  Increased  to  901.062. 

The  manifesto  of  the  St.  Louis  conven- 
tion of  the  party  (April  1917),  denouncing 
the  war  and  counseling  party  members  to 
oppose  it  by  all  means  In  their  power,  was 
warmly  approved  by  Debs. 

In  the  following  year,  stirred  no  doubt 
by  resentment  over  convictions  for  sedition, 
he  took  more  extreme  ground.  At  the  So- 
cialist state  convention  in  Canton,  Ohio, 
June  16,  1918,  he  delivered  a  speech  in  which 
he  bitterly  assailed  the  administration  for 
Its  prosecution  of  persons  charged  with 
sedition. 

Pour  days  later,  at  Cleveland,  he  was 
indicted  by  a  federal  grand  Jury  for  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Espionage  Act,  and  on  Sept  14, 
after  a  four -days  trial,  was  sentenced  to  ten 
years'  Imprisonment  on  each  of  two  accounts, 
the   sentences   to   run   concurrently 
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Appeal  was  taken  to  the  federal  Supreme 
Court,  which  on  Mar.  10.  1919,  upheld  the 
verdict.  On  Apr.  13  Debs  was  taken  to  the 
penitentiary  at  MoundsvlUe.  W.  Va.,  and  on 
June  13-14  was  transferred  to  the  peniten- 
tiary at   At!ant.a. 

In  the  foUowlng  year,  while  still  a  prisoner, 
he  waa  nominated  for  the  flfth  time  as  his 
party's  candidate  for  president,  and  polled 
919,799  votes.  On  Christmas  Day,  1921.  by 
order  of  President  Harding,  he  was  released, 
though  without  restoration  of  his  citizenship. 

He  returned  to  his  home.  In  1924  the  So- 
cialist party,  with  Deb's  approval.  Joined 
with  the  La  Follette  forces.  In  the  following 
year  it  established  in  Chicago  a  national 
weekly  organ,  the  Americav.  Appeal,  of  which 
Debs  was  made  editor.  His  health  declining, 
early  In  1926  he  went  to  Bermuda.  In  April 
he  returned  home,  but  In  September  became 
an  Inmate  of  the  sanitarium  at  Llndlahr. 
where  a  month  later  he  died. 

Though  the  standard-bearer  of  his  party. 
Debs  was  not  a  student  or  a  reasoner.  but 
a  passionate  advocate,  and  his  words  and 
acta  were  Impulsive.  He  Initiated  none  of 
the  policies  of  the  party,  and  he  formulated 
none  of  Its  programs. 

Even  his  place  as  standard-bearer  was 
anomAlous;  for  though  the  fundamental 
tactic  of  the  party  was  to  seek  a  close  affili- 
ation with  the  trade-unions,  Debs  was  their 
steadfast  opponent,  and  In  his  prime  there 
was  perhaps  no  man  In  the  labor  movement 
whom  the  union  leaders  regarded  as  a  greater 
menace. 

Debs  thundered  out  his  Invectives  against 
the  capitalist  system  and  sought  to  bring 
home  to  each  of  his  hearers  a  guilty  sense 
of  responsibility  for  Its  continuance.  Each 
of  his  addresses  was,  from  the  standpoint 
of  Ita  Immediate  Influence  over  his  hearers,  a 
personal  triumph.  Though  the  common 
people  heard  him.  most  of  them  voted  against 
him.  His  message  did  not  convert  them. 

Hla  language,  both  of  denunciation  and  of 
praise,  was  often  extreme.  Hie  social  philos- 
ophy was  naive  and  all-embracing;  capital- 
ism, with  all  Its  works,  was  an  unqualified 
evil,  and  Socialism,  with  eUI  Its  promises,  a 
panacea.  He  had  neither  time  nor  thought 
for  any  modification  of  this  simple  creed; 
what  was  not  white  was  black,  and  he  spoke 
his  convictions  with  a  posltlvenesa  that  re- 
vealed a  mind  untroubled  with  doubts.  He 
was  often  Inconsistent. 

Though  he  opposed  repression  and  vi- 
olence, he  could  And  palliation  for  either 
provided  It  was  employed  In  behalf  of  "the 
cause." 

To  a  friendly  Interviewer  who  talked  with 
him  In  the  Atlanta  penitentiary  he  asserted 
(Appeal  to  Reason.  Apr.  17.  1920)  that  be- 
cause the  Russian  revolution  was  "a  forward 
step"  it  was  right  for  the  Soviet  Oovernment 
to  suppress  free  speech  and  a  free  press, 
whereas  It  was  wrong  to  deny  free  speech 
In  hlB  own  case  because  American  participa- 
tion In  the  war  waa  "a  reactionary  step," 
In  a  long  manifesto  on  October  8.  he  In- 
dulged In  a  sweeping  defense  of  the  Com- 
munist Government  In  spite  of  Ita  imprison- 
ment and  execution  of  dissentients. 

Udaix  To  Dedicatx  Dsbs  Homz  as  n.S.  Shrike 
IN  Septxmbeb 

TiXRE  HAmc.  Ind. — The  home  of  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  labor  leader  and  flve-tlmea  Socialist 
candidate  for  President  ol  the  United  States, 
will  offlclally  be  made  a  national  shrine  on 
September  33. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  L.  tTdall  will 
dedicate  the  D«be  home  here  as  a  National 
Hlatorlcal  Landmark  of  the  National  Park 
System  and  unveil  the  Park  System's  bronze 
plaque  marking  the  house  and  telling  why 
the  house  haa  been  designated  as  a  historic 
landmark. 

The  evening  of  September  33,  Udall  will  be 
the  prlnclplal  speaker  at  the  Eugene  V.  Debs 
Foundation  third  annual  awards  dinner. 


The  1967  recipient  of  the  Debs  award  Is 
A.  PhlUp  Randolph,  president  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Sleeping  Car  Porters  and  AFL-CIO 
vice  president  Randolph,  whose  head- 
quarters is  la  New  York  City,  will  come  to 
Terre  Haute  to  be  honored. 

Randolph,  as  a  young  man,  knew  Debs 
personally  and  vigorously  supported  him.  He 
has  been  an  outstanding  leader  In  the  labor 
movement  for  50  years  and  has  been  one  of 
the  elder  statesmen  of  the  Civil  Rights 
movement. 

The  award  to  Randolph  Is  In  the  field  of 
labor.  He  was  selected  by  the  Debs  award 
four-member  panel — Patrick  E.  Gorman,  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  and  president  of  the  Debs  Founda- 
tion; Victor  Reuther.  director  of  the  Inter- 
national AHalrs  Department  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers;  Dr.  David  Shanon  of  the  his- 
tory department.  University  of  Maryland; 
and  Harry  Golden,  noted  writer  and  editor  of 
the  Carolina  Israelite. 


PROPOSED    PARALLEL    BRIDGE 
ACROSS  THE  CHESAPEAKE  BAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Long]  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  today 
reported  favorably  H.R.  11627,  which 
would  authorize  certain  toll  projects  In 
Maryland.  The  House  will  now  vote  soon 
on  this  bill  which  includes  a  parallel 
bridge  across  the  Chesapeake  Bay  that 
the  voters  of  Maryland  rejected  deci- 
sively last  November  on  public  referen- 
dum. 

Last  week.  I  spoke  of  the  relationship 
between  this  parallel  bridge  and  the  J.  E. 
Greiner  Co.  You  may  recall  my  disclos- 
ure that  E.  J.  Donnelly,  the  J.  E.  Grei- 
ner partner  who  recently  signed  a  report 
recommending  the  parallel  bridge,  had, 
along  with  another  J.  E.  Greiner  Co. 
ofiBcial,  been  indicted  earlier,  in  1957,  on 
a  charge  of  "conspiracy  to  cheat  and  de- 
fraud the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Com- 
mission of  millions  of  dollars."  ' 

Moreover,  the  Turnpike  Commission 
dismissed  the  J.  E.  Greiner  Co.  as  con- 
sulting engineers  and  brought  a  $7.7  mil- 
lion civil  negligence  suit  against  the  firm.' 
The  two  Indicted  officials  escaped  con- 
viction, but  the  J.  E.  Greiner  Co.  paid  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission  to 
settle  the  civil  suit  out  of  court.' 

The  J.  E.  Greiner  Co.  recently  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Maryland  State  Roads 
Commission  to  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Works  as  consulting  engineers  for  the 
parallel  bridge.  In  view  of  the  imminent 
award  of  this  contract,  and  in  view  of 
the  coming  House  action  on  H.R.  11627, 
I  hereby  place  In  the  Record  further  in- 
formation on  the  J.  E.  Greiner  Co., 
brought  out  by  a  grand  jury  investiga- 
tion in  Tampa,  Fla. 

In  1965,  a  Florida  grand  jury  ruled 
that  fees  charged  by  the  J.  E.  Greiner 
Co.  for  engineering  and  designs  for  the 
Tfiunpa  Airport  were  "unduly  excessive" 


'Dauphin  County  Reports.  Vol.  72.  1958. 
Twelfth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Pennsylvania. 
Page  34. 

•  Civil  Action  No.  10250.  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Maryland. 

•  Minutes  of  meeting  of  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike   Commission,   November    18.    1957. 


by  $907,000.'  This  J.  E.  Greiner  Co., 
which  has  recommended  the  parallel 
bay  bridge,  is  now  being  recommended 
by  the  Maryland  State  Roads  Commis- 
sion as  consulting  engineer  for  that 
project. 

Greiner's  total  fee  for  the  Tampa  Air- 
port project  amounted  to  $2.4  million,  of 
which  $907,000  or  37  percent,  was  found 
by  the  Hillsborough  County  grand  Jury 
to  be  "excessive." 

The  grand  jury  findings  were  sup- 
ported by  an  independent  probe  by  tlae 
Consulting  Engineers  Council  of  Florida, 
which  agreed  that  the  J.  E.  Greiner  Co.'s 
fees  for  the  proposed  airport  were  too 
high.' 

As  a  result,  the  aviation  authority 
drew  up  a  new  contract  with  J.  E. 
Greiner,  which  the  local  newspaper  re- 
ported "could  result  in  substantial  sav- 
ings." ° 

This  reduction  in  Greiner's  fees  was 
made  despite  an  attempt  by  another 
panel  of  engineers  to  refute  the  findings 
of  the  grand  jury  and  the  Consulting 
Engineers  Council  of  Florida.' 

The  vice  chairman  of  the  aviation 
authority,  George  W.  Barron,  had  led  a 
lone  flight  against  the  aviation  author- 
ity. Mr.  Barron  said  in  November  1965, 
prior  to  the  grand  jury  probe,  that  even 
though  he  was  vice  chairman,  he  was 
denied  material  in  the  authority's  own 
files  on  its  own  investigation  into  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  fees. 

"Is  there  something  being  hidden?"  he 
asked.  "There  seems  to  be  a  private  dy- 
nasty trying  to  handle  this  as  a  private 
deal  rather  than  the  public's  business."' 

Three  days  later,  State  Attorney  Paul 
Antinori  announced  that  he  was  begin- 
ning his  owTi  investigation,  which 
prompted  the  grand  jury  ruling  on  De- 
cember 27,  1965,  that  the  fees  were  ex- 
cessive.' 

There  may  be  a  similar  mystery  in  the 
State  of  Maryland.  Why,  after  the  peo- 
ple of  Maryland  decisively  rejected  the 
parallel  bridge,  are  Governor  Agnew.  the 
State  roads  commission,  and  the  J.  E. 
Greiner  Co.  pressing  so  Insistently  for 
this  bridge  alongside  a  bridge? 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land was  found  to  own  land  near  the 
parallel  bridge  In  company  with  eight 
business  and  political  associates.  The 
State  roads  commission  has  Indicated 
that  the  J.  E.  Greiner  Co.  will  be  awarded 
a  contract  as  consulting  engineer  on  the 
parallel  bridge.  But  the  State  roads 
commission  has  not  yet  made  the  details 
of  this  contract  public.  What  the  exact 
terms  are  must  still,  therefore,  be  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture.  However,  the  J.  E. 
Greiner  Co.  once  listed  Its  prospective 


*  Tampa  Tribune,  article  by  Jerry  Wallace. 
December  29.  1965,  based  on  report  of  the 
Grand  Jury  of  Hillsborough  County,  Florida, 
Fall  Term.  1965. 

» Tampa  Trlbtine.  article  by  Jerry  Wallace. 
December  30,  1965. 

"  Tampa  Tribune,  article  by  Herschel 
Crlbb,  February  9,  1966. 

'Tampa  Tribune,  articles  by  Herschel 
Crlbb.  February  2.  1966  and  February  9. 
1966. 

"Tampa  Trlbtine,  article  by  Fred  Smith. 
November  10,  1966. 

•  Tampa  Tribune,  unsigned  article,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1966. 
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fee  on  the  parallel  bridge  as  10  percent 
of  construction  costs,  or  $5.1  million,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  had  done  the  design 
for  the  present  bridge  in  the  same  loca- 
tion, a  design  which  is  presumably  still 
available  to  assist  the  Greiner  Co.  In  de- 
signing the  parallel  bay  bridge.  Because 
construction  costs  will  have  risen  since 
Greiner  listed  its  prospective  fee  in  1965, 
Greiner's  fee.  on  this  10-percent  basis, 
could  be  $7  to  $10  million.  Could  this 
land  deal  and  this  huge  possible  fee  help 
explain  the  powerful  pressures  to  build 
the  parallel  bridge  over  the  voters'  objec- 
tions? 

To  quote  Mr.  Barron.  "Is  there  some- 
thing that  is  being  hidden?"  Is  there  "a 
private  dynasty  trying  to  handle  this  as 
a  private  deal  rather  than  the  public's 
business"? 


IF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  IS  TO 
PLAY  A  USEFUL  ROLE  IN  BRING- 
ING PEACE  IN  VIETNAM.  WE 
MUST  STOP  BOMBING  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  pre\1ous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  Is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  again  talking  about  Invoking 
the  aid  of  the  United  Nations  In  bring- 
ing peace  to  Vietnam. 

I  believe  the  U.N.  can  play  a  construc- 
tive role  in  this  quest.  But  for  a  move 
in  the  United  Nations  on  our  part  to  be 
worthwhile  it  must  be  a  move  that  has 
some  chance  of  success.  If  It  is  not  a 
move  that  has  some  chance  of  success — 
if  it  merely  reiterates  our  stand  that 
North  Vietnam  must  stop  interfering 
with  the  South  before  there  can  be  nego- 
tiations— we  shall  not  only  fail  to  get 
anywhere  In  the  United  States  by  forc- 
ing the  United  Nations  to  bite  off  more 
than  it  can  chew,  we  shall  materially 
weaken  the  organization. 

The  only  appeal  to  the  United  Nations 
that  appears  to  have  any  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding is  one  accompanied  by  an  an- 
nouncement that  the  United  States  Is 
unconditionally  stopping  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 

Hanoi  has  repeatedly  said  that  an  un- 
conditional cessation  of  the  bombing  Is 
a  necessary  precondition  to  talks. 

Scores  of  United  Nations  members 
obviously  take  this  view.  In  his  conversa- 
tions with  Prime  Minister  Wilson  in  Lon- 
don last  February,  and  with  President 
Johnson  at  Glassboro  last  July,  Soviet 
Premier  Kosygin  again  said  that  peace 
negotiations  could  begin  If  the  bombing 
were  stopped  unconditionally. 

Accompanying  our  cessation  of  the 
bombing  should  be  a  request  to  the 
United  Nations — either  the  Security 
Council  or  the  General  Assembly — to  ask 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  King- 
dom, cochalrmen  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference powers,  to  reconvene  that  con- 
ference, and  to  Invite  aU  parties  to  it. 
Including  Peking  and  Hanoi.  The  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  should  also  be 
Invited.  At  the  same  time,  the  United 
Nations  should  make  known  its  willing- 
ness to  assist  the  negotiating  parties  In 
any  way  It  can.  Including  the  provision 


of  a  United  Nations  force  to  police  any 
settlement  that  may  be  arrived  at. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
Hanoi  or  the  National  Liberation  Front 
would  respond  to  this  request  to  nego- 
tiate, or  on  what  terms.  I  do  know  that 
they  both  seem  prepared  to  fight  forever 
unless  we  do  negotiate. 

What  is  clearest  of  all  is  that  we  must 
at  least  make  an  honest  attempt  to  nego- 
tiate— and  this  means  stopping  the 
bombing  as  a  precondition — if  we  are 
ever  to  check  the  flow  of  blood  and 
treasure  which  Vietnam  is  costing  us. 

With  the  cessation  of  the  bombing  and 
a  start  to  negotiations,  there  is  a  reason- 
able likelihood  that  the  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam  would  simmer  down  in  a  sort  of 
de  facto  deescalation.  A  cessation  of  the 
bombing  now  would  be  vastly  preferable 
to  an  announced  pause,  in  that  a  pause 
rather  than  a  cessation  gives  strong 
temptation  to  the  other  side  to  load  up 
its  supply  lines  while  the  loading  is  good. 

If.  during  the  cessation  of  the  bombing. 
North  Vietnam  attempted  a  large-scale 
increase  in  military  pressure,  all  options 
would  be  open  to  us,  including  a  re- 
sumption of  the  bombing. 

At  the  very  least,  a  sincere  appeal  to 
the  United  Nations,  accompanied  by  a 
cessation  of  the  bombing,  would  range 
world  opinion  on  our  side  and  bring 
pressui'e  upon  the  Soviet  Union  and  on 
Hanoi  to  negotiate. 

In  making  the  use  of  the  United 
Nations  in  Vietnam  that  I  have  just 
described,  we  would  have  to  be  prepared 
to  accept  something  less  than  tot?l  vic- 
tory. Our  war  alms,  while  not  including 
the  destruction  of  North  Vietnam,  ap- 
parently envisage  an  Independent  anti- 
Communist  South  Vietnam.  The  full  war 
aims  of  North  Vietnam  apparently  In- 
clude establishing  a  single  Vietnamese 
state  under  the  leadership  of  the  Hanoi 
regime,  or  at  least  a  puppet  regime  In  the 
south. 

Somewhere  between  these  two  aims 
may  lie  the  possibility  of  a  neutral,  inde- 
pendent South  Vietnam,  with  participa- 
tion In  public  life  for  both  Communists 
and  anti-Communists. 

It  is  a  long  chance,  shot  through  with 
dangers.  But  the  dangers  seem  to  me  less 
than  those  inherent  In  our  present  dis- 
astrous course. 

To  provide  the  military  presence  neces- 
sary to  police  such  a  neutralist  South 
Vietnam,  we  need  more  than  the  rela- 
tively powerless  International  Control 
Commission  set  up  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference. We  need  the  United  Nations.  It 
alone  has  the  administrative  capacity 
and  moral  authority  that  Is  needed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  actual 
forum  for  negotiations  needs  to  be  not 
the  United  Nations,  but  a  reconstructed 
Greneva  Conference.  This  is  so  because 
the  United  Nations  does  not  Include 
among  its  members  parties  essential  to 
the  negotiations,  mainly  Red  China  and 
North  Vietnam. 

Though  the  prefered  situs  for  negotia- 
tions is  at  the  Geneva  Conference,  we 
must  be  prepared  for  efforts  that  might 
be  made  to  bring  about  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  for  Peking  and 
Hanoi.  In  my  judgment,  we  should  not 
oppose  a  proposal  for  membership  for 


the  two  Vietnams,  North  and  South,  and 
for  Red  China,  with  membership  for 
Taiwan  retained. 

if  peace  is  to  come  to  Vietnam  through 
a  negotiated  settlement,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  both  Chinas  and  both 
Vietnams  in  the  United  Nations.  It  would 
give  them  a  voice  in  the  decisionmaking 
process.  More,  it  would  commit  them 
legally  to  the  responsibilities  of  member 
states.  It  would  be  an  important  step 
toward  the  universality  of  membership 
needed  to  make  the  United  Nations  more 
effective. 

Communist  China,  of  course,  may  con- 
tinue to  reject  membership  unless  its  un- 
acceptable conditions  are  met.  Neverthe- 
less, the  mere  offer  of  membership  to 
Peking  is  worthwhile,  since  it  can  rel'eve 
the  Sonet  Union  of  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing a  public  position  in  favor  of  a  sL-;ter 
Communist  state  against  a  U.S.  policy 
of  exclusion.  It  can  enable  the  Soviet 
Union  to  participate  more  readily  In 
negotiations. 

In  1957  the  Soviet  Union  proposed  the 
simultaneous  admission  to  the  United 
Nations  of  both  North  and  South  Korea 
and  North  and  South  Vietnam.  The 
United  States  then  opposed  this  action, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  renewed 
Its  suggestion.  But  the  Soviet  Union 
may  bring  it  up  again,  and  we  should  be 
flexible  on  this  point. 

The  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States  requires  peace  in  Vietnam.  For 
30  months  we  have  fought  a  bloody  war 
for  a  military  victory,  and  we  are  about 
w^here  we  started.  The  United  Nations 
can  play  a  useful  role  in  bringing  about 
negotiations  for  peace,  if  we  will  cease 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  On  bal- 
ance, this  is  where  our  national  interest 
lies. 


A  PROPOSED  WAY  OUT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentlemtin  from 
California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Au- 
gust 13  Issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  carried  an  excellent  article  by 
Mr.  Bayard  Rustln,  a  man  well  known 
in  connection  with  cl\1l  rights  and  the 
problems  of  Negro  society  today. 

Mr.  Rustin  assessed  our  role  in  meeting 
the  challenge  to  our  society  made  by  the 
summer's  riots. 

■While  recognizing  that  racism  ob- 
viously exists,  Mr.  Rustln  rejects  this  as 
the  chief  cause  of  these  riot-rebellions. 
Rather,  he  points  to  the  unfulfilled 
promises  of  recent  administrations. 
This,  coupled  with  the  situation  in  the 
ghetto  which  does  not  appear  to  be  get- 
ting better,  creates  in  the  mind  of  the 
Negro  an  increased  frustration  regarding 
his  situation. 

A  key  to  understanding  the  true  situa- 
tion was  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  giving  us  information  on  the 
"subemployed."  This  Includes  five  dif- 
ferent categories  of  people,  by  Mr.  Rus- 
tin's  count,  who  are  not  counted  in  em- 
ployment figures,  but  who  are  genuinely 
In  need  of  better  employment. 

The  significance  of  this  distinction  Is 
made  clear  when  we  consider  that  while 
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xinemployment  in  urban  slums  averages 
about  10  percent — as  compared  to  the 
national  average  of  3.7  percent— the  sub- 
employment  figure  in  the  urban  slum 
area  is  35  percent.  Of  special  importance 
to  the  recent  disturbances  in  many  of 
our  slum  areas,  is  the  unemployment 
figure  for  the  Negro  youth,  16  to  19 
years  old.  In  10  slum  areas  sur\'eyed  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  figure  is 
38  percent.  This  is  the  group,  according 
to  Rustln,  which  is  at  the  core  of  the 
rioting. 

This  problem  is  multiplied  by  other 
considerations.  In  many  cases,  these 
youths  want  to  work  but  the  jobs  are  not 
there.  Consider  the  eRects  of  an  OakJand 
•'Job  Fair"  to  which  15,003  are  attracted, 
and  250  are  placed. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  situation  in 
Harlem  where  52  percent  of  the  youths 
who  have  taken  the  physical  for  the 
Army  have  failed. 

The  conclusion  to  this  article  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  back  up  the  boast  v.e  have  made 
that  we  not  only  can  provide  "guns  and 
butter"  in  our  society,  but  that  we  wiL 
provide  them.  This  challenge,  I  submit, 
is  a  formidable  one.  But  then  so  are  riots. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr.  Rustin's 
challenge. 

Mr.  Rustin's  article  follows: 
A  Negro  Le.'ider  Defines  .\  Way  Otrr  or  the 
Exploding  Ghetto 
(By  Bayard  Rustln) 
There  Is  no  longer  any  denying  that  this 
country  Is  In  the  throes  of  a  historic  national 
crisis,  "its    ramiacations    are    so    vast    and 
frightening    that    even    now,    shocked    Into 
numbness  .ind  disbelief,  the  American  people 
have  not  yet  fully  grasped  what  Is  happening 
to  them. 

The  grim  data  are  clear  enough  and  still 
coming  in.  Since  this  sutmner  began.  30  of 
our  cities,  big  :ind  small,  have  been  WTacked 
by  racial  disorder;  scores  of  citizens,  almost 
all  of  them  black,  have  been  killed,  thousands 
injured  and  even  more  arrested.  Property 
damage  has  exceeded  a  billion  dollars;  total 
Income  loss  Is  incalculable. 

As  a  people,  we  are  not  unaccustomed  to 
violence.  Frontier  lawlessness.  Southern  vlgl- 
lante-lsm,  Chicago  gangsterism:  these  are 
Images  and  themes  embedded  in  the  Ameri- 
can tradition.  We  have  only  Just  lost  a  Presi- 
dent to  an  assassin's  bullet.  But.  having  es- 
caped the  bombs  of  two  world  wars,  wo  are 
not  familiar  with  the  horror  of  burned-out 
buildings,  smoking  rubble,  tanks  in  our 
streets,  the  blasts  of  Molotov  cocktails,  the 
ring  of  snipers'  bullets  from  rooftops.  Tod.^y 
we  look  at  sections  of  Detroit  and  think  of 
war-torn  Berlin.  We  see  rampaging,  looting 
mobs  and  think  of  the  unsuble  politics  of 
underdeveloped  countries.  A  nation's  Identity 
has  been  overturned. 

In  our  own  history  we  can  And  no  prece- 
dent In  this  century  for  the  massive  destruc- 
tion the  past  three  years  have  brought  to  our 
cities— no  precedent  since  the  Civil  War.  But 
the  greatest  toll  is  not  in  property  damage  or 
even  In  lives  lost.  Nor  Is  the  greatest  danger 
that  the  violence  will  go  on  Indeflnltely,  any 
more  than  the  Civil  War  did.  It  Is  that  the 
aftermath  of  that  war  will  be  repeated,  that 
as  m  the  Compromise  of  1877  the  country 
will  turn  Its  back  on  the  Negro,  on  the  root 
causes  of  his  discontent,  on  Its  own  demo- 
cratic future. 

Not  since  the  Great  Depression  have  social 
policy,  our  national  institutions,  our  polit- 
ical order  been  more  severely  tested  than 
at  present.  The  coming  months  wlU  shape 
the  character  of  America  In  the  remainder 


speak   with   the   utmost   sobriety,    precision 
and  restraint. 

Why  does  the  Republic  find  Itself  at  a 
crossroads?  What  has  actually  happened? 

The  term  "race  riot"  Is  tmlllumlnating 
and  anachronistic.  It  describes  the  Detroit 
disorders  of  1943,  when  the  Negro  and  white 
communities  were  locked  in  combat.  White 
mobs  invaded  the  ghetto.  Negroes  forayed 
downtown.  Men  were  beaten  and  murdered 
for  the  color  of  their  skins.  In  the  upheavals 
of  the  last  lour  summers,  destruction  has 
been  confined  to  the  ghetto;  nor,  discount- 
ing the  police,  were  black  and  white  citizens 
fighting.  In  tact,  In  Detroit  whites  Joined  In 
the  looting  and  sniping.  And  I  am  told  that 
whites  were  free  to  walk  through  the  em- 
battled ghetto  without  fear  of  violence  from 
Negroes. 

This  Is  not  to  deny  the  Importance  of 
antlwhlte  hostility.  One  has  only  to  hear 
the  sick  racial  epithets  '  honkey"  and 
"whltey"  to  recognize  the  deep  and  bitter 
hatred  that  Is  loose  on  the  streets  of  the 
ghettos.  But  If  white  blood  wns  what  the 
rioters  thirsted  for,  they  didn't  go  very  far 
to  get  It.  What  they  assaulted  were  the  sym- 
bols of  wlilte  power — police  and  property, 
the  latter  embracing  the  enure  Ejhetto.  These 
are  traditional  targets  of  rebellions  and  in 
that  sen.se  the  riots  cnn  be  ca'.led  rebellions. 
That  sense,  however,  must  be  sharply  qual- 
ified. Is  it  correct  to  spei^k  of  "rtice  rebel- 
lion," or  "Negro  rebellion"?  .Mg  America's 
Negroes  on  the  verge  of  revolution?  More 
than  one  newspaper  and  television  commen- 
tator has  already  begun  to  draw  comparisons 
between  the  ghetto  uprisings  aiid  the  French, 
Russian,  Algerian,  Irish  and  Black  African 
Independence  revolutions.  Some  Black  Pow- 
er advocates  have  proclaimed  the  beginnings 
of  guerrUla  warfare  and  see  the  urban 
Negro  as  a  counterpart  to  the  Vletcong.  And 
In  Paris  It  has  become  fashionable  to  speak 
of  the  "revolution  des  noircs"  in  the  U.S. 

The  reality  is  that  the  revolutionary  rhet- 
oric now  employed  by  some  young  Negro 
militants  cannot  create  the  preconditions  for 
successful,  or  even  authentic,  revolution.  The 
Independence  movements  In  colonial  terri- 
tories provide  no  model  for  the  simple  reason 
that  American  Negroes  can  have  no  geo- 
graphical focus  for  nationalist  sentiment. 

Moreover,  American  Negroes  do  not  con- 
stitute a  popular  majority  struggling  against 
a  relatively  small  white  colonial  ruling 
group — the  ideal  condition  for  guerrilla  war- 
fare. Whatever  separatist  Impulses  exist 
among  American  Negroes  cannot  find  appro- 
priate models  In  the  colonial  world. 

If  Independence  revolutions  are  no  model, 
what  of  social  revolutions?  This  Is  a  more 
Interesting  subject  because  the  phrase  "so- 
cial revolution"  has  been  widely  used  by  the 
clvll-rlghts  and  liberal  movements  gener- 
ally. But  In  this  sense — and  the  sense  in 
which  I  have  been  using  it  for  30  years — 
the  phrase  designates  fundamental  changes 
In  social  and  economic  class  relaticns  result- 
ing from  mass  political  action.  Such  action 
would  be  democratic.  That  Is.  It  would  aim 
to  create  a  new  majority  coalition  capable 
of  exercising  political  power  in  the  Interest 
of  new  social  policies.  By  definition  the  coa- 
lition has  to  be  Interracial. 

As  a  minority,  Negroes  by  themselves  can- 
not bring  about  such  a  social  revolution. 
They  can  participate  In  It  as  a  powerful  and 
stimulating  force:  or  they  can  provoke  a 
counter-revolution.  In  either  case  the  deci- 
sive factor  wUl  be  the  p>olitlcal  direction  in 
which  tlie  majority  wUl  move. 

Numbers  are  not  the  only  Issue.  Also  Im- 
portant Is  the  class  content  of  revolt.  At 
least  In  the  French  and  Russian  revolutions, 
revolutionary  leaders  and  parties  sought  to 
mobilize  fairly  definable  and  cohesive  socio- 
economic classes — workers,  peasants,  the  mid- 
dle class — which,  though  oppressed  or  ag- 
grieved, were  part  of  the  society  they  sought 
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cates  of  rioting,  the  voices  of  the  apocalypse, 
base  their  revolutionary  perspective?  This  is 
another  way  of  posing  the  question  I  left 
hanging  earlier:  Who  Is  rioting? 

Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan  Is  correct  In  lo- 
cating the  riots  in  the  "lower  class"  cr  in  the 
words  of  another  controversial  man,  Karl 
Marx,  m  the  •'lumpenproletariat"  or  "slum 
proletariat."  Lower  class  does  not  mean  work- 
ing class;  the  distinction  is  often  overlooked 
in  a  middle-class  culture  that  tends  to  lump 
the  two  togetiier. 

The  dlstuictlon  Is  Important.  Th.e  working 
class  is  employed.  It  has  ?.  relation  to  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services;  much  of  it  is 
organized  In  unions.  It  enjoys  a  measure  of 
cohesion,  discipline  and  stabUlty  lacking  In 
the  lower  class.  The  latter  is  unemployed  or 
marginally  employed.  It  is  relatively  tmor- 
ganieed.  Incohesive,  unst.ible.  It  contains  the 
petty  crUnlnal  and  antisocial  elements.  Above 
all,  unlike  the  wcrlcing  class,  it  lacks  the 
sense  of  a  stake  in  society.  When  the  slum 
prolet.=irlnt  is  black.  Its  alienation  is  even 
greater. 

From,  the  revolutionist  point  of  view,  the 
qtiastlon  is  not  whether  steps  could  be  taken 
to  strengthen  organization  among  the 
'.umpenprolctarw'.  but  whether  that  group 
cDuid  be  e  central  agent  of  social  tr&nsforma- 
ticn.  Gener"lly,  the  r.nswor  h.is  been  no. 

The  black  slum  proletariat  has  been  grow- 
ing in  numbers  and  density.  As  agricultural 
mechanisation  and  ether  factors  continue 
pushing  Negroes  out  of  the  South,  the  urban 
ghettos  expand  each  year  by  half  a  million; 
onlv  40.000  Negroes  annually  find  their  way 
into  the  suburbs.  This  trend  has  not  been 
aTected  at  all  by  any  antlpoverty  or  Great 
Society  programs. 

When  the  migration  of  Negroes  to  Northern 
■and  Western  cities  was  at  Us  height  during 
World  War  II,  factory  Jobs  were  available  at 
decent  wages.  With  the  advent  of  advanced 
technology  eliminating  many  semiskilled  and 
unskilled  Jobs,  and  with  the  movement  of 
plants  from  the  central  cities  to  the  suburbs 
I  New  York  lost  200,000  factory  lobs  In  a 
decade),  urban  Negroes  suffered  rising  Job- 
lessness or  employment  in  low-paying  serv- 
ice Jobs. 

The  dspth  of  the  unemployment  problem 
in  the  slum  ghettos  Is  indicated  In  a  re- 
cent U.S.  Department  of  Labor  report  on 
"subemployment"  In  cities  and  slums.  While 
the  traditional  unemployment  rate  counts 
only  those  "actively  looking"  but  unable  to 
find  work,  the  subemployment  Index  reflects 
in  addition:  (1)  those  who  have  dropped  out 
of  the  labor  market  in  despair,  (2)  those 
who  are  working  part-time  but  want  full- 
time  Jobs,  (3)  heads  of  households  under  65 
working  full  time  but  earning  poverty  wages 
(less  than  $60  a  week),  (4)  individuals  un- 
der 65  who  are  not  heads  of  hotiseholds  and 
earn  less  than  $56  a  week  in  full-time  Jobs 
and  (5)  a  conservatively  estimated  portion 
of  males  known  to  be  living  in  the  slums  but 
who  somehow  do  not  show  up  In  employ- 
ment or  unemployment  counts. 

The  report  states:  "If  the  traditional  sta- 
tistical concept  of  'unemployment'  (which 
produced  the  nationwide  average  of  3.7  per 
cent  unemployment  rate  for  January.  1967) 
is  applied  to  the  urban  slum  situation,  the 
■unemployment  rate'  in  these  areas  is  about 
10  per  cent  .  .  .  three  times  the  average  for 
the  rest  of  the  country."  [Original  Italics.) 
The  figure  for  Detroit's  Central  Woodward 
area.  Incidentally,  is  10.1  per  cent. 

The  subemployment  rate  in  the  10  cities 
surveyed  yields  an  average  figure  of  almost 
35  per  cent.  Though  possibly  In  need  of  fur- 
ther refining,  the  subemployment  rate  Is  the 
more  meaningful  figure.  Not  only  does  it  In- 
clude the  categories  listed  above,  but  It  also 
tends  to  reflect  the  number  of  people  who  ex- 
perience unemployment  over  a  period  of  time. 
By  contrast,  the  official  rate  counts  those  un- 
employed at  a  point  In  time  (I.e.,  the  time 
tho  ciirvpv  ifi  taken). 
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High  unemplovment  and  low  Income  are 
not  the  only  problems  afflicting  the  black 
slum  proletariat,  but  they  are  the  crucial 
ones.  Without  adequate  Income,  there  is  no 
access  to  the  decent  housing  market,  educa- 
tional opportunity,  even  proper  health  care. 
(In  1964,  East  and  Central  Harlem,  compris- 
ing 24  per  cent  of  Manhattan's  population, 
accounted  for  40  per  cent  of  its  TB  deaths,  33 
per  cent  of  Its  Infant  deaths;  In  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant,  which  contains  9  per  cent  of 
Brooklyn's  population,  the  respective  figures 
were  24  and  22  per  cent.) 

The  tendency  of  much  current  antlpoverty 
rheioric  to  create  a  multitude  of  disparate 
problems  out  of  a  central  multifaceted  one 
is  a  mistake.  It  Is  precisely  In  the  expansion 
of  public  facilities  and  social  services  that 
new  employment  opportunities  can  be  gen- 
erated, at  varying  skill  levels.  High  subem- 
plovment  rates  and  the  lack  of  decent  hous- 
ing" in  the  slums  are  two  sides  of  the  same 
coin. 

Meanwhile,  within  the  slum  proletariat, 
youth  constitutes  a  subdivision  of  Increas- 
ing economic  and  political  importance.  While 
according  to  the  official  unemployment  rates 
the  Jotale'ssness  gap  between  Negro  and  white 
men  over  20  has  been  narrowing  since  1961. 
even  this  official  rate  records  a  widening  of 
the  gap  between  Negro  and  white  teen-agers 
since  1957.  Right  now  the  national  Negro 
unemplovment  rate  is  25  per  cent  nationally 
but  for  16-to-19-year-olds  in  the  10  slum 
areas  surveved.  it  is  over  38  per  cent!  More- 
over, this  rate  was  unaffected  by  the  down- 
ward trend  of  the  nation's  over-all  unem- 
plovment rate  late  last  year.  For  white 
teen-agers,  on  the  other  hand,  unemploy- 
ment since  1957  never  went  beyond  15  per 
cent  and  is  now  at  10  per  cent. 

Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  Negro  teen- 
agers do  not  want  to  work.  Whenever  Job 
programs  have  been  announced,  they  have 
turned  out  In  large  numbers,  only  to  find 
that  the  Jobs  weren't  there.  In  Oakland,  a 
"Job  Fair"  attracted  15,000  people;  only  250 
were  placed.  In  Philadelphia.  6.000  were  on 
a  waiting  list  for  a  training  program. 

What  Negro  teen-agers  are  not  inclined  to 
accept  are  dead-end  Jobs  that  pay  little  and 
promise  no  advancement  or  training.  Many 
would  prefer  to  live  by  their  wits  as  hustlers 
or  petty  racketeers,  their  version  of  the  self- 
employed  businessman  or  salesman.  That 
their  pursuit  of  this  distorted  entrepreneurial 
ideal  only  mires  them  deeper  in  the  slum 
proletariat  is  not  the  point.  They  want  to  be 
part  of  the  white  collar  organization  man's 
worid  that  Is  America's  future,  not  trapped 
behind  brooms  and  pushcarts. 

Nor  can  thev  fairly  be  blamed  by  a  society 
which  has  itself  produced  these  yearnings, 
revealed  In  its  affluence,  encouraged  the  con- 
sumption of  trivia  and  proclaimed  the  com- 
ing of  computerized  Utopias.  The  middle 
classes  mav  noetalglcally  extol  their  Inruni- 
grant  parents'  fortitude  and  perseverance  in 
mantial  labor,  but  they  do  not  steer  their 
own  children  toward  the  construction  gang 
or  the  garment  district.  They  show  them  the 
push  buttons,  not  the  pushcart.  Might  they 
not  then  show  some  compassionate  under- 
standing of  black  youngsters  who  dream  of 
better  things  even  when  crippled  by  poor 
education,  broken  families  and  the  disabili- 
ties bred  by  slum  life.  If  It  Is  true  that  a 
Negro  boy  is  nobody  unless  he  owns  alligator 
shoes  and  an  alpaca  sweater,  who  created 
these  symbols?  Who  whetted  this  appetite? 
Who  profited  from  the  sale  of  these  com- 
modities, and  who  advertised  them?  And 
who  is  victimized? 

The  ehetto  youth  who  is  out  of  school, 
unemploved.  and  rejected  even  by  the  draft 
(as  52  per  cent  are  In  Harlem)  Is  the  extreme 
embodiment  of  the  bitter  frustration  in  the 
slum  proletariat.  He  is  utterly  propertyless, 
devoid  of  experience  In  the  productive  proc- 


rangements.  At  the  same  time,  because  he 
Is  young  and  not  beaten  down,  he  is  Irrever- 
ent, filled  with  bravado,  hostile  to  the  alien 
authority  of  the  police  and  determined  to 
"make  It"  in  any  way  that  he  can.  He  is  at 
the  core  of  the  rioting. 

In  Detroit,  the  riot  begins  when  pimps  and 
prostitutes  taunt  police  who  are  raiding  a 
"blind  pig"  at  5  A.M.  In  Minneapolis,  two 
women  light  over  a  wig,  the  police  try  to 
break  it  up  and  a  riot  erupts  in  an  atmos- 
phere already  charged  by  delays  in  the  mail- 
ing of  Federal  Youth  Opportunity  Program 
pavchecks  to  youths  In  the  ghetto  area.  In 
Ca'lro.  111.,  a  Ne'gro  soldier  dies  in  the  city  Jail; 
police  say  it  was  suicide  but  order  the  body 
embalmed  without  an  autopsy,  and  fire 
bombing  and  shooting  follow. 

In  these  cases,  the  pohce  figure  prominent- 
ly in  the  incidents  that  triggered  the  rioting. 
Sometimes  they  are  not  directly  Involved,  but 
rumors  of  police  brutality  flood  through  the 
ghetto.  Although  It  may  be  of  some  Interest 
to  search  for  a  pattern,  no  very  profound 
purpose  is  served  "oy  concentrating  on  who 
struck  the  match.  There  are  always  mat-ches 
lying  around.  We  must  ask  why  there  was 
also  a  fuse  and  why  the  fuse  was  connected 
to  a  powder  keg. 

To  pursue  this  analogy:  Whether  the 
match  is  struck  by  police  misconduct  or  by 
an  "extremist"  exhorting  his  listeners  to  vio- 
lence, the  fuse  is  the  condition  of  life  among 
the  black  slum  proletariat — hostile,  frus- 
trated and  with  nothing  to  lose.  The  powd;r 
keg  Is  the  social  background  against  which 
the  riots  break  out  and  which  extends  their 
scope.  They  become  more  than  riots  pure 
and  simple!  yet  less  than  politically  coherent 
rebellions.  They  are  riotous  manifestations 
of  rebellion. 

The  social  background  Is  defined  by  the 
fact  that  the  black  slum  proletariat  Is  part 
of  a  larger  community  of  oppressed  and 
segregated  citizens — the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Negro  population.  Were  It  not 
for  this  the  riots  could  be  dismissed  merely 
as  wild.  Inchoate  sprees  of  looting  and  vio- 
lence, the  expressions  of  criminal  greed,  a 
carnival  of  destruction  to  be  suppressed  by 
police  force.  Such  actions,  detached  from 
political  policies,  programs  and  goals — and, 
make  no  mistake  about  It.  the  riots  were  not 
on  behalf  of  the  Black  Power  Ideology;  the 
latter  Is  an  after-the-fact  Justification  em- 
ployed by  people  In  search  of  a  constituency — 
do  "not  jjr'operly  constitute  a  rebellion.  But 
because  of  'the  social  background,  the  riots, 
while  not  the  rebellion  of  the  Negro  people, 
are  charged  with  manifestations  of  rebellion. 
It  Is  because  of  this  background  that  the 
riots  can  set  off  a  chain  reaction,  fan  out 
from  the  slum  proletariat  and,  as  Detroit 
showed,  involve  people  who  ordinarily  would 
not  be  found  l(X)ting  stores.  It  is  because  of 
this  background  that  snipers  and  the  most 
violent  elements  can  feel  that  their  actions 
are  in  some  sense  heroic.  And  it  is  because 
of  this  background  that  the  riots  have  enor- 
mous Implications  for  the  future  of  all 
Negrroes. 

As  Martin  Luther  King,  A.  Philip  Randolph, 
Roy  Wilklns  and  Whitney  Young  pointed  out 
in  "their  recent  statement,  the  most  severe 
and  Immediate  damage  has  been  to  the 
Negro  community  itself.  In  p.ddition  to  those 
who  lost  their  'lives,  thousands  lost  their 
homes,  food  supplies,  access  to  schools.  There 
Is  danger  of  a  counterreactlon  enlisting  the 
most  bigoted,  vigilante-minded  elements  In 
the  white  community.  Ammunition  has  been 
given  to  the  reaction.arles  in  an  already  back- 
lash-dominated Congress.  Many  whites  sin- 
cerely in  favor  of  integration  will  be  silenced 
out  of  fear  and  confusion.  Riots  do  not 
strengthen  the  power  of  black  people;  they 
weaken  it  and  encourage  racist  power. 

But  why,  asks  white  America,  do  the 
Negroes  ri(Dt  now — not  when  conditions  are 
at  their   worst  but  when   they  seem  to   be 
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nghts  and  antlpoverty  legislation?  There  are 
two  answers. 

First,  "progress"  has  been  considerably 
less  than  is  generally  supposed.  While  the 
Negro  has  won  certain  Important  legal  and 
constitutional  rights  (voting,  desegregaUon 
of  public  accommodations,  etc.),  his  relative 
socioeconomic  position  has  scarcely  Im- 
proved. There  simply  ha*  not  been  signifi- 
cant, visible  change  in  his  life. 

Second,  if  a  society  Is  interested  In  sta- 
bility, it  should  either  not  make  promises 
or  it"  should  keep  them.  Economic  and  social 
deprivation,  if  accepted  by  its  victims  as  their 
lot  in  life,  breeds  passivity,  even  docility. 
The  mlEerable  yield  to  their  fate  as  divinely 
ordained  or  as  their  own  fault.  And.  Indeed, 
many  Negroes  In  earUer  generations  felt  that 
way. 

Today,  young  Negroes  aren't  having  any. 
They  don't  share  the  feeling  that  something 
mus't  be  wrong  with  them,  that  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  exclusion  from  this 
affluent  societv.  The  civil-rights  movement — 
in  fact,  the  whole  liberal  trend  beginning 
with  John  Kennedy's  election — has  told  them 
otherwise. 

Conservatives  v^lU  undoubtedly  seize  the 
occasion  for  an  attack  on  the  Great  Society, 
liberalism,  the  welfare  state  and  Lyndon 
Johnson.  But  the  young  Negroes  are  right: 
the  promises  made  to  them  were  good  and 
necessary  and  long,  long  overdue.  The  youth 
were  right  to  believe  In  them.  The  only  trou- 
ble is  that  they  were  not  fulfilled.  Prominent 
Republicans  ana  Dixiecrats  are  demanding 
not  that  the  promises  be  fulfilled,  but  that 
they  be  revoked. 

What  they  and  the  American  people  ab- 
solutely must  understand  now  is  that  the 
promises  cannot  be  revoked.  They  were  not 
made  to  a  handful  of  leaders  in  a  White 
House  drawing  room;  they  were  made  to  an 
entire  generation,  one  not  likely  to  forget  or 
to  forgive.  If  Republican  leaders  Everett 
Dlrksen  and  Gerald  Ford,  hand  In  glove  with 
the  die-hards  of  the  Confederacy,  continue 
their  contemptible  effort  to  exploit  the  na- 
tion's tragedy  for  partisan  political  advan- 
tage, thev  will  sow  the  dangerous  seeds  of 
race  hate' and  they  will  discredit  themselves 
morally  In  the  eyes  of  the  coming  generations 
and  ofhlstory.  'This  Is  not  a  wise  policy  for  a 
party  that  only  yesterday  reduced  Itself  to  a 
shambles  by  c"aterlng  to  the  most  backward 
and  reactionary  elements  In  the  country. 

It  is  Ironic  that  In  a  nation  which  has  not 
undertaken  a  massive  social  and  economic 
reform  since  the  New  Deal  one  now  hears 
even  liberal  voices  asking:  "Don't  the  causes 
of  the  riots  go  deeper  than  economics,  than 
Jobs,  housing,  schools?  Aren't  there  profound 
moral,  cultural,  psychological  and  other  fac- 
tors Involved — powerlessness.  an  Identity 
crisis?" 

Of  course,  but  In  the  present  context  such 
questions  smack  of  a  trend  toward  mysti- 
fication which.  If  It  gains  ascendancy,  will 
paralvze  public  policy.  Then,  too,  I  cannot 
help  'but  suspect  that  they  are  rationaliza- 
tions for  the  yearning  of  some  white  liberals 
to  withdraw."  "Obviously,"  they  are  saying, 
"there  seems  to  be  nothing  we  can  do.  We're 
not  even  wanted.  Why  not  give  the  ghettos 
over  to  the  Black  Power  people?" 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this 
recommendation  simply  aids  and  abets  the 
Congressional  reactionaries,  who  would  have 
no  objection  to  le'ting  Negroes  run  their 
owm  slum  tenements,  dilapidated  schools  and 
tax-shared  communities.  Isn't  this  in  the 
best  tradition  of  rugged  self-help.  Horatio 
Alger  and  all  that?  Haven't  Barry  Goldwater 
and  William  F.  Buckley  endorsed  this  notion 
of  Black  Power?  Just  so  long  as  white  people 
are  left  alone.  Ju-st  so  long  as  the  total  so- 
ciety Is  not  forced  to  examine  Its  own  inner 
contradictions.  Just  so  long  as  the  Federal 
Government  isn't  challenged  to  launch  radi- 
cal   and    massive    programs    to    rebuild    our 
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cities,  end  poverty,  guarantee  full  employ- 
ment at  decent  wages,  clear  our  polluted  air 
and  water  and  provide  mass  transportation. 

This  Is  Just  the  challenge  posed  by  A. 
Philip  Randolph's  $185-blUlon  "Freedom 
Budget  for  all  Americans" — a  carefully  de- 
signed, economically  feasible  program  for  the 
obllteraUon  of  poverty  In  10  years.  Unless 
the  nation  Is  prepared  to  move  along  these 
lines — to  rearrange  Its  prlorlUes,  to  set  a 
timetable  for  achieving  them  and  to  allo- 
cate Its  resources  accordingly — it  will  not  be 
taking  Its  own  commitments  seriously. 
Surely  it  cannot  then  turn  amazedly  to  re- 
spwnslble  Negro  leaders  whose  pleas  for  large- 
scale  programs  It  has  failed  to  heed,  for  an 
explanation  of  the  consequences. 

The  present  Administration  has  a  grave 
reeponslblUty.  It  Is  very  well  for  it  to  pro- 
claim that  we  can  have  guns  and  butter, 
that  we  can  pursue  our  course  In  Vietnam 
and  still  make  progress  at  home.  We  do  have 
the  economic  capacity  for  both,  as  the  Free- 
dom Budget  Itself  shows.  But  we  are  not 
doing  both.  Let  us  stop  proclaiming  that  we 
can  do  what  we  don't  do  and  start  dcnng  It. 

If  Administration  actions  are  not  to  mock 
Its  own  rhetoric,  the  President  must  now 
take  the  lead  In  mobilizing  public  opinion 
behind  a  new  resolve  to  meet  the  crisis  In 
our  cities.  He  should  now  put  before  Con- 
gress a  National  Emergency  Public  Works 
and  Reconstruction  bill  aimed  at  building 
bousing  for  homeless  victims  of  the  riot-torn 
ghettos,  repairing  damaged  public  facilities 
and  in  the  process  generating  maximum  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  unskilled  and 
semiskilled  workers.  Such  a  bill  should  be 
the  first  step  In  the  reconstruction  of  all 
our  decaying  center  cities. 

Admittedly,  the  prospects  for  passage  of 
such  a  bill  In  the  present  Congress  are  dis- 
mal. Congressmen  will  cry  out  that  the  riot- 
ers must  not  be  rewarded,  thereby  further 
penalizing  the  very  victims  of  the  riots. 
This,  after  a\\.  is  a  Congress  capable  of  de- 
feating a  me.iger  $40-mllllon  rat  extermina- 
tion program  the  same  week  it  votes  $10- 
mllllon  for  an  aquarium  in  the  District 
of  Columbia! 

But  the  vindictive  racial  me.mness  that 
has  descended  upon  this  Congress,  already 
dominated  by  the  revived  coalition  of  Re- 
publicans and  Dlxlecrats,  must  be  challenged 
— not  accommodated.  The  President  must 
go  directly  to  the  people,  as  Harry  Truman 
did  In  1948.  He  must  go  to  them,  not  with 
slogans,  but  with  a  timetable  for  tearing 
down  every  slum  In  the  country. 

There  can  be  no  further  delay.  The  day- 
dreamers  and  Utopians  are  not  those  of  us 
who  have  prepared  massive  Freedom  Budg- 
ets and  similar  programs.  They  are  the 
smugly  "practical"  and  myopic  phlllstlnes 
in  the  Congress,  the  state  legislatures  and 
the  city  halls  who  thought  they  could  sit 
it  out.  The  very  practical  choice  now  before 
them  and  the  .■\merlcan  people  Is  whether 
we  shall  have  a  conscious  and  authentic 
democratic  social  revolution  or  more  tragic 
and  futile  riots  that  tear  our  nation  to 
shreds. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  CoRBt^N,  for  today,  on  account  of 
oCBclal  business  (National  Advisory 
Commission  on  ClvU  Disorders) . 

Mr.  Button  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  oCQclal  business. 

Mr.  Recss  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK) .  from  September  22  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  on  account  of  his  attendance 
at  the  IBRD  Conference. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  the 
following  Members  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALBERT)  to  revise  and  to  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter: 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoHELAN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Zaplocki  in  two  instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Cannon. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHERLE)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Machen. 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Flood. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  Hou.se  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  9547.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  to  author- 
ize the  United  States  to  participate  In  an 
Increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operation  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  12257.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and  expand  the 
authorization  of  grants  to  States  for  reha- 
bilitation services,  to  authorize  assistance  In 
establishment  and  oi>eratlon  of  a  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults, 
and  to  provide  assistance  for  migrants. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S.  1956.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  for  more  fle.xlble  regulation  of 
maximum  rates  of  Interest  or  dividends, 
higher  reserve  requirements,  and  open 
market  operations  in  agency  Issues. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.), 
under  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 


journed until  Monday, 
1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


September   25, 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1091.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  11.  1967.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  the  report  on  Little 
Blue  River,  vicinity  of  Kansas  (31ty.  Mo  ,  re- 
quested by  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  August  23,  1962.  and 
October  1.  1962  (H.  Doc.  No.  169);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

1092.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  award- 
ing of  military  construction  contracts  during 
the  period  January  1,  1967,  through  June  30, 
1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  89-568;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1093.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  to  Improve  Its 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1094.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  projects  In  Colombia  show- 
ing need  for  Improvements  In  planning  and 
supervision.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, Department  of  State:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1095.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  need  for  Improved  planning  and  sur- 
veillance of  economic  development  projects 
In  India,  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Department  of  State;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 


September  21,  1967 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  CkDmmlttee  of  conference. 
H.R.  9547.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize  the 
Unlt«d  States  to  participate  In  an  Increase  In 
the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No  650) . 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  871.  Resolu- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  operation  of 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  OEBclal  Con- 
duct pursuant  to  House  Resolution  418 
(Rept.  No.  651).  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HH.  5754.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1263  of  title  18  of  the  United  Stat-es  Code 
to  require  that  Interstate  shipments  of  In- 
toxicating liquors  be  accompanied  by  bill  of 
lading,  or  other  document,  showing  certain 
Information  m  lieu  of  requiring  such  to  be 
marked  on  the  package;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  652 1.  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  12144.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to  provide 
for  cooperation  with  appropriate  State  Eigen- 


cles  with  respect  to  State  meat  inspection 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  653).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  925.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HJl.  478,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  establish  procedures 
to  relieve  domestic  industries  and  workers 
Injured  by  Increased  Imports  from  low-wage 
areas  (Rept.  No.  654).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  926.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  11284.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
orEianlc  act  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards to  authorize  a  fire  research  and  safety 
program,  to  establish  a  National  Commls.sion 
on  Fire  Prevention  and  (Control,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  655).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  927.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  12120.  a  bUI  to  assist  covu-ts.  correc- 
tional systems,  and  community  agencies  to 
prevent,'  treat,  and  control  Juvenile  delin- 
quency; to  support  research  and  training 
efforts  In  the  prevention,  treatment,  and  con- 
trol of  Juvenile  delinquency;  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  656).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Nelse.n.   Mr.   MULTER,   Mr.   Sisk,  Mr. 

Hac.^n,  Mr.  FuQi-A,  Mr.  Fbaser,  Mr. 

Adams,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Walkoi.  Mr. 

Speincer,  Mr.  Habsha,  Mr.  Math'as 

of  Maryland.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Broy- 

Hn.L    of    Virginia,    Mr.    Winn,    Mr. 

ZwACH,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr. 

Blatnik,   Mr.   Brown    of   Michigan. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Myers  )  : 

H.R.  13042    A    bill    to    amend    the    act   of 

June  20.  1906.  and  the  District  of  Columbia 

election   law  to  provide  for   the  election  of 

members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 

District  of  Columbia;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  13043.  A   bin   to   amend    the   Federal 
Flood  Instirance  Act  of  1956.  to  provide  for 
a  national  program  of  flood  insurance,  and 
for   other    purposes:    to   the   Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CONTE : 
H  R.  li3044.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  conunemo- 
ratlon  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  M.adam  Marie  Sklodowska-Curle.  the  dis- 
coverer   of    radium:    to    the    Committee    on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  13045.    A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
June  20,  1906,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
election   law  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia 

Bv  Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD: 
H.R.  13046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  S600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness):  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R   13047.  A    bill    to    extend    the    act    of 
September  7.  1957.  relating  to  aircraft  loan 
guarantees:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Paredgn  Commerce. 


Bv    Mr.    PERKINS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
'Daniels.  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hol- 
land.  Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Pvcinski,  Mr. 
Brademas.  ^L'.  Carey,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  William  D.  Ford, 
Mr.     H.ATHAWAY,     Mrs.     Mink.     Mr. 
ScHEiTER,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Btirton  of 
California.  Mr.   Atrbs.   Mr.   Reid   of 
New  York.  Mr.  Qua:.  Mr.  Bell.  Mr. 
Ebleneobn,    Mr.    Scherle,    and    Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin)  : 
H.R.     13048.     A     bill     to     make     certain 
technical  amendments  to  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
Bv  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  13049.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  RIVERS: 
H.R.  13050.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  an  increase  In  the 
numbers  of  officers  of  the  Navy  designated 
for  engineering  duty,  aeronautical  engineer- 
ing duty,  and  special  duty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  13051.  A  bill  to  amend  section  245(c) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
permit  adjustment  of  status  of  an  alien  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere  who  is  the  spouse, 
parent,  or  child  of  a  U.S.  citizen:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  13052.  A   bin  to  provide  for  uniform 
annual  observances  of  certain  national  holi- 
days on  Mondays;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  CORBETT; 
H.R.  13053.  A  bill  to  amend  title  46.  section 
1159,  to  provide  for  construction  aid  for  cer- 
tain vessels  operating  on  the  Inland  rivers 
and  waterways:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  DENT    (for  himself.  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.   Thompson    of    New   Jersey.   Mr. 
Holland.  Mr.  Pucinski.  Mr.  Daniels, 
Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Carey.  Mr.  Hawk- 
ins,  Mr.   Gibbons,   Mr.   William    D. 
Ford.  Mr.  Scheu.^r.  Mr.  Meeds,  and 
Mr.  Burton  of  California)  : 
H.R.  13054.  A  bill  relative  to  age  discrimi- 
nation in  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  13055.  A    bill    to   authorize   the    con- 
struction of  a  low  diversion  structure  or  dam 
on  the  Potomac  River.  Md.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Bv  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  13056.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8336(c) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  include  the 
position  of  customs  inspector  In  the  category 
of  hazardous  occupations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serivce. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  13057.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of   1930  to  disallow  drawback  on  merchan- 
dise used  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  for 
export  if  such  merchandise  Is  imported  from 
a    Communist-dominated    country   or    area; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Davis 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Roitde- 
BrsH.    Mr.    Vakdeb    Jact,    and    Mr. 
Hathaway) : 
H  R.  13058.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  acts  re- 
lating to  containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H  R.  13059.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  commis- 
sion  to  select   a  site  and  plan  for  a  Medal 
of  Honor  Hall  of  Fame;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 
H.R.  13060.  A   bill    to   amend  section   2204 


of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  method  for  the  discharge  of  fiduciar- 
ies from  personal  llablUty  for  the  estate  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
HJl.  13061.  A  blU  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.R.  13062.  A  bill  to  provide  matching 
grants  for  the  construction  of  athletic  facili- 
ties constructed  In  accordance  with  Olympic 
standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Bv  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  13063.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  totallv  disabled  local  firemen  or  survivors 
of  local  firemen  killed  or  disabled  while  per- 
forming their  duties  in  an  area  of  civil  dis- 
order:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  13064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize 
certain  grants  for  rehabilitation  of  the  lakes 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Bv  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  13065    A   bill    to  provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H  J.  Res.  840.   Joint   resolution   In    opposi- 
tion to   vesting   title  to  the  ocean  floor   In 
the   United   Nations:    to   the   Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.J.  Res.  841.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  appointments 
of  Judges  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  Judges 
to  all  other  Federal  courts,  as  established 
under  section  1  of  article  III  be  reconfirmed 
ever  6  years  by  the  Senate  and  to  require 
5  years'  prior  Judicial  experience  as  a  quali- 
fication for  appointment  to  said  offices;  to 
the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tranessee: 
H.  Con.  Res.  507.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  have  one  uniform  na- 
tionwide fire  reporting  telephone  number 
and  one  uniform  nationwide  police  report- 
ing telephone  number;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  ANT)  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  13066.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Blondo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H  R.  13067.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonar- 
do Tandes  Prado;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.FARBSTEIN: 
HH.  13068.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chin  Jin 
Hlng:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  FINO; 
HR.  13069.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Acocella:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  GILBERT: 
H  R.    13070.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Joel 
Samuel  Scott;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  : 
HR.    13071.  A   blU   for   the   relief   of   Ray 
Phelps  Co.,  Inc.;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.         

Bv  Mr  NTHDZI : 

H.R.  13072.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glusep- 

pa  Vltale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BvMr  PEPPER: 

H  R    13073.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 

C.  Mena;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  Spirit  of  '76  (Trombooes,  That  Is) 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  21.  1967 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  "76  trom- 
bones hit  the  counterpoint" — and  the 
boys  of  River  City  marched  away  from 
the  pool  table  into  purposeful  activity. 
Of  course  the  "Music  Man"  was  written 
about  an  era  before  girls,  too,  joined 
bands  and  drill  teams,  but  the  reasons  for 
having  just  such  a  band  are  as  true 
today  as  they  were  in  the  era  when 
Meredith  Wilson's  Professor  Hill  sug- 
gested a  boys  band  as  a  way  to  keep  the 
River  City  "young  ones  moral  after 
school." 

Professor  Hill  was  right.  There  was 
trouble  right  there  in  River  City.  Well, 
we  have  got  trouble  today,  too,  in  Newark, 
in  Detroit,  in  Hampton  Beach,  and  a 
whole  long  list  of  et  ceteras.  But  on  the 
bright  side,  we  have  got  several  regi- 
ments of  young  people  who.  instead  of 
turning  their  youthful  energy  against 
society,  are  spending  their  after-school 
hours  practicing,  rehearsing,  drilling, 
and  working  for  money  to  support  their 
activity:  the  drum  and  bugle  corps.  The 
youths  who  join  these  units  have  found 
a  very  worthwhile  way  of  using  their 
time.  It  may  not  keep  them  off  the 
streets,  but  it  keeps  them  off  the  side- 
walks. 

But  there  are  better  reasons  for  drill- 
ing with  drum  and  bugles  than  killing 
time.  The  drum  corps  keeps  kids  away 
from  the  pool  halls  and  Cap'n  Billy's 
Whiz  Bang  because  it  teaches  them 
character,  an  idea  as  old-fashioned  as 
the  sight  of  76  trombones  in  the  big 
parade,  but  one  we  miss  just  as  much. 
The  drum  corps  drill  promotes  discipline, 
responsibility,  reliability,  precision,  at- 
tention to  dress  and  grooming,  respect 
for  authority,  cooperation,  creativity, 
and  a  striving  for  a  perfection  which, 
if  attainable  only  in  theory,  still  inspires 
high  standards  of  performance. 

We  try  very  hard  to  install  these  traits 
in  youth,  but  as  long  as  we  use  only 
words,  we  rarely  succeed.  Youngsters 
know  the  trust  that  actions  mean  more 
than  words,  and  they  learn  character 
when  they  see  that  they  need  it  for  their 
activities.  It  takes  a  high  degree  of  self 
control  to  make  a  drum  corps  go,  and 
these  youth  learn  that  quickly. 

A  drum  and  bugle  corps  is  a  hobby, 
but  it  is  more  than  just  a  hobby.  It  pro- 
duces an  impressive  musical  performance 
that  is  almost  an  integral  part  of  our 
folk  culture.  It  is  a  part  of  our  folk  art. 
and  requires  the  dedication  that  art 
demands.  It  is  a  drill  team  and  competi- 
tive unit,  and  instills  the  pride  and  poise 
that  comes  from  athletics. 

From  each  of  these  aspects  of  drum 
and  bugle  drill,  something  can  be 
learned:    the  musical  art  fosters  crea- 


tivity and  dedication;  the  drill — preci- 
sion and  perfection;  the  competition — 
perfection  and  group  cooperation;  and 
all  of  these  traits,  separately  and  com- 
bined, produce  discipline,  responsibility, 
and  reliability. 

I  find  it  very  fitting  that  we  recently 
observed  International  Drum  Corps 
Week  in  honor  of  the  music  men  and 
women  of  America  who  have  devoted 
their  time  and  energy  to  the  traditions 
of  the  drum  and  bugle  corps.  By  their 
example,  they  have  shown  what  a  reward 
it  can  be  to: 

Get  your  IclcJcs 

With  horns  and  sticks. 


Polish  Painter  Wins  Sao  Paolo  Bienmal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Thursday.  September  21.  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
interested  to  learn  this  morning  that  an 
important  competitive  exhibition  of  con- 
temporary art  gave  one  of  its  highest 
awards  to  a  Polish  painter,  Tadeusz 
Kan  tor. 

This  event  took  place  yesterday  at  the 
Sao  Paulo  Biennial,  one  of  the  two  or 
three  most  influential  international  ex- 
hibitions of  modern  art. 

Mr.  Kantor.  I  am  Informed,  was 
awarded  $2,500  for  one  of  his  entries  in 
that  exhibition. 

As  some  of  the  Members  may  recall, 
modern  PoiLsh  painters  made  a  consid- 
erable impression  on  the  Western  world 
following  the  so-called  October  Revolu- 
tion in  Poland  in  1956. 

Their  works,  finally  made  available  to 
us.  proved  to  be  as  inventive,  as  expres- 
:sive,  as  technically  excellent,  and  as 
modern  as  any  produced  in  the  West. 

It  was  in  1961,  if  I  recall  correctly, 
that  Mr.  Pet€r  Seltz,  then  the  assistant 
director  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
in  New  York  City,  put  together  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  works  of  15  modem  Polish 
painters  and  brought  it  to  the  United 
States  where  the  exhibit  met  with  great 
praise. 

Mr.  Kantor's  works  were  among  those 
.selected  by  Mr.  Seltz  for  that  exhibit 
and  they  were  received  enthusiastically 
in  our  country. 

The  award  made  to  Mr.  Kantor  yes- 
terday in  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil,  is  an  elo- 
quent testimonial  of  the  fact  that  even 
the  most  totalitarian  and  oppressive  ide- 
ology cannot  for  long  suppress  the  hu- 
man spirit. 

Men  and  women  of  talent,  wherever 
they  may  live,  will  express  themselves 
through  their  writings,  paintings,  and 
sculpture  regardless  of  how  their  par- 
ticular government  may  view  such  activ- 
ities. 

Man's  spirit  remains  free  even  in  a 


Communist  environment — and  the  trib- 
ute paid  at  Sao  Paulo  to  Mr.  Kantor  is 
in  some  measure  a  tribute  to  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  Polish  people. 


A  Salate  to  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  Able  Rural 
Electric  Leader 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVZS 
Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  dynamic  and  dedi- 
cated American  for  the  outstanding  con- 
tributions which  he  has  made  to  rural 
America  In  general  and  rural  electrifica- 
tion in  particular.  I  salute  one  of  our 
former  colleagues,  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  who  has 
just  announced  his  retirement  as  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association. 

Clyde  Ellis  has  served  his  countrj'  well. 
first  in  the  State  legislature  of  his  native 
Arkansas,  then  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  later  as  the  dy- 
namic leader  of  the  national  associa- 
tion of  the  nearly  1,000  rural  electric 
cooperatives  which  provide  electricity  In 
rural  areas  of  46  States. 

In  the  25  years  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  serve  in  the  Congress.  I  have  reen  first- 
hand the  wonderful  work  which  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  rural  electrics 
in  electrifying  rural  America.  And  the 
10  rural  electric  cooperatives  in  my  home 
district  have  done  much  more  than  sim- 
ply providing  lights  to  their  almost  45.000 
consumer  members  and  their  families. 
The  power  furnished  by  these  co-ops  is 
helping  our  farmers  produce  the  food 
and  fiber  which  make  our  Nation  the 
best  fed  and  best  clothed  in  the  world. 
That  co-op  power  is  also  a  vital  ingredi- 
ent in  the  revltalization  of  the  rural 
economy  by  making  possible  the  recrea- 
tional and  rural  industrial  developments 
which  are  so  important  to  rural  areas 
development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  25  years  I  ha\  e  served 
in  the  Congress  parallel  the  25  years  that 
Clyde  T.  Ellis  has  been  general  manager 
of  NRECA,  so  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
and  pleasure  of  working  with  Clyde  many 
times  on  matters  of  importance  to  the 
rural  electrification  program.  I  have 
found  him  to  be  a  man  of  great  knowl- 
edge, vision  and  dedication. 

I  was  verjr'  pleased  to  learn  that  Clyde 
Ellis  will  continue  to  serve  the  cause  of 
rural  electrification  in  the  capacity  of 
special  consultant  to  NRECA.  In  this 
way,  the  rural  electrics — and  rural 
America — will  continue  to  benefit  from 
his  experience  and  talents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  who  know 
and  admire  Clyde  T.  Ellis  join  me  in 
saluting  him  for  his  numerous  contri- 
butions to  the  social  and  economic  wel- 
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fare  of  the  Nation.  "We  wish  him  well  in 
his  new  role  as  NRECA  general  manager 
emeritus,  special  consultant  to  NRECA. 
and  young-in-spirit  elder  .statesman  of 
the  rural  electrification  program. 


The  Outstanding  28th  National   Guard 
Division  of  Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  has  been  much  criticism  aimed  at 
the  leadership  and  administration  of  the 
National  Guard  of  the  several  States.  If 
applicable  to  some,  this  criticism  is  not 
universally  applicable  to  all  of  the  Guard. 

The  Pemisylvania  National  Guard  in 
the  past  several  months  has  performed 
exceedingly  well  and  has  acliieved  or  ex- 
ceeded the  standards  established  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army. 

The  28th  Infantry  Division — SRF— 
was  initially  directed  to  perform  annual 
field  trainins  in  Nev^-  York.  After  most  of 
the  planning  had  been  completed,  plans 
were  changed  to  train  in  North  Carolina 
and  participate  in  a  joint  training  exer- 
cise. This  training  was  canceled  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  with  instruc- 
tions to  train  in  Virginia.  The  plans  were 
again  changed  and  directed  to  train  at 
Indiantown  Gap  Military  Reservation. 
Pa.  This  change  occurred  after  all  unit 
advance  detachments  departed  home 
stations  for  Virginia.  The  ability  of  com- 
manders and  stafTs  to  rapidly  adjust 
themselves  to  these  continued  changes. 
some  of  which  occurred  on  short  notice, 
demonstrates  the  capability  and  profes- 
sionalism of  all  ranks. 

All  organizations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Army  National  Guard  including  the  28th 
Infantry  Division — SRF,  dc^^pite  all  the 
difficulties  that  were  incident  to  their 
training,  accomplished  every  trair.ing  ob- 
jective imposed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  and  U.S.  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand. The  three  infantry  brigades  of 
the  division  each  successfully  completed 
a  3-day  brigade  field  training  exercise. 
The  division,  by  making  adjustments  in 
previously  prepared  training  schedules, 
completed  32  hours  of  riot-control  train- 
ing. This  is  of  particular  significance  be- 
cause this  requirement  was  not  placed 
upon  the  division  until  after  it  had  ar- 
rived at  the  training  site. 

De.spite  the  many  changes,  most  of 
which  took  place  on  very  short  notice,  the 
morale,  discipline,  and  esprit  de  corps  of 
all  units  was  above  average.  Tlie  morale. 
as  well  as  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Guardsmen  was  com- 
mented on  opccifically  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  commanding  general,  1st  U.S. 
Army,  who  was  evaluating  eveiy  aspect 
of  the  training  of  these  units.  He  wrote 
as  follows: 

As  per  conversation  with  Colonel  Ralph  G. 
Move.  Senior  Army  AdvlEor.  Pennsylvania 
Army  National  Guard,  and  myself,  the  fol- 


lowing Informal  evaluation  of  the  morale  of 
the  troops  of  the  28th  Infantry  Division  at 
the  half  way  point  m  their  training  Is  sub- 
mitted for  your  Information. 

My  evaluators  find  that  the  state  of  morale 
of  the  troops  of  the  28th  Infantry  Division  is 
very  high.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  a  very 
!ilgh  percentage  of  the  personnel  have  a  "Can 
Do"  attitude. 

Many  units  of  the  23th  Infanti-y  Di- 
vision— SRF — had  100-percent  attend- 
ance at  their  annual  field  training.  The 
average  attendance  of  Pennsylvania 
units  of  tlie  28Lh  Infantry  Division  was 
98.9  percent.  The  attendance  of  the  en- 
tire Pennsylvania  Aj-my  National  Guard 
v,-as  98  8  percent.  The  sick  call,  including 
accidental  injuries  was  1  percent.  This 
is  substantially  lower  than  the  absentee 
sick  rate  in  civilian  life. 

Training  of  all  units  of  the  Pemisyl- 
vania Army  National  Guard  was  evalu- 
ated by  Regular  Anny  evaluators  dui'ing 
annual  field  training.  No  deficiencies  or 
unsatisfactoi-y  ratings  were  received  in 
any  of  these  evaluations.  The  final  re- 
sults of  these  evaluations  for  all  uiiits  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Army  National  Guard 
v.-ere  41  superior  ratings,  103  excellent 
ratings,  and  tliree  satisfactory  ratings. 
Of  these,  the  28th  Infanti-y  Division  re- 
ceived 23  sui>erior  ratings  and  43  ex- 
cellent ratings. 

In  addition  to  armual  field  training,  all 
units  are  iirspected  annually  at  heme 
stations  by  the  in.'^pector  general,  1st  U.S. 
Army.  The  results  of  these  inspections  re- 
fiect  performance  of  the  units  during 
armory  training  periods.  A  total  of  195 
inspections  were  made,  of  which  62  were 
superior  ratings,  100  excellent  ratings, 
and  33  satisfactoi-y  ratings. 

All  personnel  of  the  Guard  are  re- 
quired to  be  teciinically  qualified  in  their 
military  occupation  specialty.  Tests  pre- 
pared by  the  Active  Arm.y  are  adminis- 
tered periodically  throughout  the  year: 
94.1  percent  of  Fenn.sylvania  Guardsmen 
are  MOS  qualified:  94  percent  of  28th 
Infantrv'  Division — SRF — personnel  are 
MOS  qualified. 

Members  of  the  National  Guard  are  all 
vokmteers.  As  a  volunteer  organization, 
the  Pennsylvania  Army  National  Guard, 
from  the  information  and  facts  stated 
herein,  has  achieved  or  exceeded  estab- 
lished standards  and  speaks  for  itself. 
It  is  well  qualified  in  command,  training, 
and  administration  to  perform  both  State 
and  Federal  mi.=;sions. 


Nikola  Petkov:  Champion  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  w^sco^'SIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21.  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday, 
September  25,  marks  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  political  martyrdom  of  the 
Bulgarian  statesman  and  patriot.  Nikola 
Petkov. 

To  commemorate  the  death  of  this 
hero,  the  Bulgarian  National  Committee, 
representing  the  anti-Communist  Bul- 


garian emigrees  and  Americans  of  Bul- 
garian ancestry,  will  hold  a  memorial 
meeting  in  New  York  City. 

The  following  day  a  religious  service 
will  be  held  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  Pet- 
kov"s  memory,  with  a  reception  following 
in  the  evening. 

On  this  occasion,  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  saluting  the  courageous  anti-Fasclst. 
anti-Communist,  democratic  and  liberal 
statesmen  and  people  of  Bulgaria,  whose 
efforts  and  sacrifices  are  epitomized  In 
the  life  of  Nikola  Petkov. 

True  nationalists,  these  persons  have 
been  made  to  suffer  persecution,  death, 
and  exile  because  of  their  political  be- 
liefs. Bulgaria,  their  homeland,  has  been 
crushed  under  totalitarian  governments 
and  manipulated  by  stronger  neighbors 
for  decades. 

We  join  our  hearts  and  hands  with 
them  in  the  prayerful  hope  for  a  future 
in  which  Bulgaria  will  take  its  place 
among  the  truly  free.  Independent,  and 
democratic  nations  of  the  world. 

In  that  time,  truly,  the  memory  and 
inspiration  of  Nikola  Petkov  will  come  to 
fruition.  Tiien  we  will  recognize  the  truth 
we  hold  so  dear:  Nikola  Peikov  did  not 
die  In  vain  so  long  as  the  memory  of  his 
courage  inspires  us  to  continue  the  fight 
for  justice  and  liberty. 


Chief    of    Navy    Medical    Service   Corps 
Should  Have  Rank  of  Rear  Admiral 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or    MARVUND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur.^cay.  September  21.  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  I  introduced  September  19 
is  to  provide  for  the  rank  of  rear  ad- 
miral for  the  chief  of  the  Navy  Medical 
Service  Corps.  Although  the  corps  was 
established  in  1947.  the  position  of  chief 
of  corps  with  the  rank  of  captain  was  not 
authorized  by  law  until  1954.  At  that 
time,  there  were  39  officers  in  the  grade 
of  commander  under  the  corps  chief, 
who  was  a  captain.  The  corps  has  grown 
to  the  point  where  there  are  now  76 
oflicers  serving  In  the  same  grade  as  the 
chJef  of  the  corps.  However,  the  chief  of 
the  Medical  Service  Corps  is  not  legally 
authorized  to  attain  the  rank  commen- 
surate with  this  responsibilities  which 
have  grown  over  the  past  20  years. 

The  Na\T  Medical  Service  Corps  is 
composed  of  widely  diversified  profes- 
.■^ional  specialists  embracing  the  aca- 
demic disciplines  utilized  in  health  re- 
search, patient  care  and  in  all  aspects 
of  health  administration  and  financial 
management.  The  corps  consists  of  the 
allied  health  sciences:  optometry,  phar- 
macy, podiatry,  supply  and  administra- 
tion, and  medical  specialist  sections.  Edu- 
cational requirements  for  original  ap- 
pointment into  the  corps  conform  to 
those  prescribed  by  the  clvlhan  com- 
munity and  include  all  academic  and 
health  doctorate  degrees,  including  the 
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doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  and  the  at- 
tainment of  license  or  certification  when 
required. 

Within  the  entire  Navy  there  are  but 
136  officers  who  hold  the  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy degree  and  almost  half— 64 — 
of  these  officers  are  In  the  Medical  Serv- 
ice Corps. 

There  are  now  approximately  1,600 
officers  in  the  Medical  Service  Corps. 
Within  the  Navy,  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  is  the  only  male  staff  corps  not 
entitled  to  flag  rank.  There  are  several 
other  staff  corps  in  the  Navy  composed 
of  fewer  or  an  approximately  equal  num- 
ber of  officers  that  have  been  authorized 
from  two  to  seven  flag  officers.  Yet.  the 
Medical  Service  Corps  has  none. 

Enactment  of  Public  Law  89-603  per- 
mitted the  appointment  of  a  brigadier 
general  in  the  Army  Medical  Service 
Corps,  and  the  chief  of  that  corps  Is  now 
serving  In  that  grade.  The  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  chief  of  the  Navy 
Medical  Service  Corps  are  as  varied  and 
demanding  as  those  of  his  Army  counter- 
part. It  is  to  correct  the  existing  grade 
disparity  within  the  Navy  that  I  am  pro- 
posing this  bill  for  your  early  considera- 
tion and  approval. 

At  tills  point  I  wish  to  Insert  a  copy 
of  my  bill,  H.R.  13002.  followed  by  a  sec- 
tional analysis  and  a  table  showing  Navy- 
flag  officer  strength  as  of  May  31,  1967. 
H.R.  13002 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Housi 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 5139  Of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'captain"  each 
place  where  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'rear  admiral,"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(CI  For  purposes  of  determining  the  num- 
ber of  officers  in  the  grade  of  rear  admiral 
and  above,  any  officer  holding  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  disregarded." 

Sectional  An.^lysis  or  H.R,  13002 

1.  The  amendment  of  section  5139,  title 
10.  use  provides  for  the  rank  of  rear  admiral 
In  lieu  of  the  present  grade  of  captain  for 
the  Chief  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of 
the  Navy, 

Other  corps  in  the  Navy  with  smaller,  or 
Just  slightly  larger  numbers  of  officers  have 
already  been  authorized  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral  for  the  corps  chief  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  corps,  isee  table  attached).  The 
Medical  Service  Corps,  established  In  1947. 
has  now  reached  a  size  and  composition  com- 
parable to  other  corps  in  the  Navy.  Medical 
Service  Corps  officers  now  occupy  command 
billets,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  Corps' 
Chief  are  such  that  the  position  warrants  the 
rank  of  rear  admiral.  The  Medical  Serv'lce 
Corps,  composed  of  over  1500  officers  Is  com- 
parable with  the  Chaplain  Corps  (Just  over 
1100  officers),  and  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
(Just  over  1700  officers).  Yet.  the  Chaplain 
Corps  Is  authorized  two  (2)  rear  admirals; 
the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  seven  i7);  the 
Medical  Service  Corps  none.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  Army 
was  authorized  one  Brigadier  General;  the 
present  Corps  Chief  has  been  appointed  to 
this  grade.  This  bill  would  provide  equitable 
treatment  for  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of 
the  Navy. 

2.  Addition  of  new  subsection  (c)  provides 
that  the  appointment  In  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  for  the  Chief  of  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  legislative 
or  administrative  limitations  on  the  number 
of  flag  rank  In  the  Navy.  Since  the  Medical 


Service  Corps  of  the  Navy  Is  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  authorization  for  one  (1) 
additional  rear  admiral  under  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Navy  would  permit  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Chief  of  the  Medical  Serv- 
ice Corps  to  this  grade.  Unless  the  legislation 
makes  provision  tor  the  appointment  to  be 
over  and  above  the  authorized  number 
limitations  on  flag  rank,  there  can  be  no 
assurance  that  the  appointment  will  ever  be 
permitted. 

NAVY  FUG  OFFICER  STRENGTH  AS  OF  MAY  31.  1967 


Designator 


Corps 


Corps         Flag 
strength     officers 


210x 

4.283 
1,898 
1.569 
5.015 
1.056 
1.870 

M 

220« 

4 

230x.... 
310« 

..    Medical  Service  Corps 

0 
19 

410x.... 
510«.... 

..    Chaplain  Corps 

...    Civil  Engineer  Corps 

2 
7 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE 


lIOi 
130x 


Surface.. 
Aviation.. 


27,727 
22.151 


133 
% 


RESTRICTED  LINE  (ANALOGOUS  TO  STAFF) 


14xx  Engineering  duty 

15xx  Aeronautical  engineering 

duty. 
16xx  Special  duty 


987 
598 

1,400 


17 
8 


Raw  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  21.  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  Madison 
said  a  long  time  ago: 

I  believe  there  are  more  Instances  of  the 
abridgement  of  the  freedom  of  the  people  by 
the  gradual  and  silent  encroachments  of 
those  In  power  .  .  .  than  by  violent  and 
sudden  usurpations. 

The  vacillating.  Indecisive  and  mixed 
up  policies  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion— which  Is  terror  stricken  at  the 
thought  of  war  escalation  in  Vietnam — 
have  been  escalating  the  loss  of  freedom 
which  the  people  of  this  Nation  have 
been  experiencing  through  the  many 
years  of  the  New  Deal,  the  New  Frontier, 
and  the  Great  Society.  Our  people  have 
truly  been  the  recipients  of  the  " raw- 
deal." 

Sold  as  a  "rediscovery  of  the  con- 
sumer," by  the  administration,  the  ex- 
pensive consumer  specialist,  Betty  Fur- 
ness,  is  busy  selling  L.B.J.,  via  Madison 
Avenue  techniques,  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. She  says  he  has  started  the  "most 
ambitious  and  comprehensive  consumers' 
program  a  President  ever  presented  to 
Congress." 

What  has  he  done  for  the  consumer? 
What  he  has  done  can  better  be  char- 
acterized as  "to"  rather  than  "for."  The 
Inflation  caused  by  his  wild  spending  has 
robbed  every  housewife  of  a  portion  of 
her  grocery  budget.  It  has  Inflated  the 
cost  of  every  repair,  every  loan  for  what- 
ever purpose,  and  every  t3T3e  of  educa- 
tion. It  has  motivated  businessmen,  har- 
assed by  restrictions  and  tax  upon  tax. 


to  seek  every  avenue  of  sales  pressure, 
with  growing  Instances  of  unethical 
activity  being  inevitable.  He  has  "pro- 
tected" the  consumer  by  making  sure  he 
does  not  have  sufficient  money  to  buy 
too  many  things  and  thereby  reducing  his 
chances  of  being  "taken." 

Judging  from  his  activities  while  serv- 
ing as  Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert 
Strange  McNamara  is  one  of  the  most 
scrambled  of  the  mixed-up  whiz  kids  In 
Washington.  The  most  charitable  de- 
scription of  him  would  be  to  call  him 
stupid,  but  it  would  hardly  be  an  ac- 
curate characterization. 

The  news  columns  of  the  Nation  have 
Included  almost  dally  Instances  of  con- 
tradictory statements  by  this  amazingly 
tenacious  Secretary.  A  few  months  ago, 
he  issued  a  dispatch  to  the  UPI  stating 
that  he  was  calling  upon  the  whole 
Military  Establishment  to  give  "maxi- 
mum disclosure  of  information  except 
for  that  which  would  be  of  material  as- 
sistance to  potential  enemies."  Later  de- 
velopments make  one  wonder  whether 
he  was  in  truth  referring  to  political 
enemies  of  the  administration  rather 
than  to  foreign  nations. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  "full  disclo- 
sure" order  was  reported,  the  good  Secre- 
tary suppressed  the  facts  accompanying 
the  award  of  contracts  for  the  TFX 
plane.  Rejecting  the  recommendation  of 
acknowledged  experts,  the  Secretary  fa- 
vored the  higher  bidder  with  the  award, 
calling  for  a  price  tag  of  $2.9  million 
each.  The  price  Is  now  up  to  $8  million, 
and  is  still  climbing,  as  military  men 
put  It.  "higher  and  faster  than  can  the 
plane  Itself,  as  It  is  overweight  and  un- 
derpowered," As  one  Washington  wag 
puts  it: 

This  Just  about  sums  up  the  Great  Society 
in  general. 

Again  ignoring  the  recommendations 
of  military  experts  and  the  demands  of 
many  Congressmen,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara refused  to  bolster  our  defenses 
and.  In  fact,  in  the  view  of  many  of  us. 
actually  weakened  them  by  decisions 
regarding  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
In  1963  he  urged  the  Russians  to  get 
more  missiles  so  they  would  be  on  a  par 
with  us.  They  took  his  advice  and  keep 
building  antlballlstlc  missiles  at  the  rate 
of  240  a  year  and  putting  them  in  hard- 
ened— shielded  against  enemy  missiles — 
silos.  They  are  equipping  them  with  war- 
heads which  spray  out  hke  a  shotgun 
blast  upon  reentry  into  the  atmosphere. 

Now  the  Secretary  announces  that  we 
will  spend  $5  blUion  on  a  defense  system, 
but  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  spend 
more  to  protect  the  people — that  It 
would  be  more  practical  to  further  de- 
velop our  offenses.  If  we  had,  and  con- 
tinued to  have,  the  vast  military  superi- 
ority we  once  had,  and  made  it  unmis- 
takably clear  that  we  had  the  capability, 
and  would  use  it,  of  massive  retaliation, 
as  ex-President  Eisenhower  expressed  It, 
Mr.  McNamara's  policy  might  make 
sense.  But  no  such  believable  warning 
can  be  expected  from  this  pussyfooting 
administration. 

The  State  Department  has  an  equally 
long  history  of  addled  operation.  One  of 
the  reasons  the  United  States  is  in  so 
much  trouble  aroimd  the  world  is  that 
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we  have  more  "experts"  w-orking  at  it. 
Prior  to  World  War  II,  the  State  De- 
partment had  approximately  6.000  em- 
ployees. The  population  explosion  hit 
there,  too.  and  they  now  have  44.000  and 
are  seeking  more  men  and  money  all  the 
time.  Too  Infrequently  does  Congress 
block  the  efforts  of  this  "diplomatic" 
corps  to  give  away  American  jobs.  They 
take  away  from  A.merican  firms,  and 
give,  as  good  will  brit>es  to  foreigners, 
business  that  makes  such  jobs  possible. 
One  of  the  rare  instances  occurred  last 
week  when  we  did  succeed  in  blocking  the 
award  of  shipbuilding  contracts  to  the 
British.  The  direct  result  of  such  State 
Department  bribery  has  been  a  propor- 
tionate decline  in  the  respect  in  which 
we  are  held  by  its  recipients. 

The  Johnson  administration  piously 
deplores  the  effect  on  American  business 
and  American  jobs  when  the  Congress 
takes  steps  to  reduce  the  ability  of  for- 
eign nations  to  supply  North  Vietnam. 
The  President  warned  last  week  that  re- 
strictions on  exports  to  countries  deal- 
ing with  North  Vietnam  will  "cost  Amer- 
ican businessmen  $1.5  billion  and  Amer- 
icans 150,000  jobs." 

Yet  he  takes  no  cognizance  of  the 
heavier  loss  of  life  resulting  from  that 
trade.  Our  exports  reaching  Haiphong 
Harbor  become  part  of  the  mllltaiT  i"e- 
supply  which  enables  the  Vletcong  to 
continue  fighting  and  more  effectively  t3 
kill  and  wound  our  boys.  At  the  same 
time.  It  prolongs  the  war  and  Increases 
the  monetary  cost  of  its  prosecution. 

Every  American  family  is  disturbed 
and  apprehensive  about  the  rapidly 
escalating  crime  rate.  Violent  crime  in 
the  United  States  soared  18  percent  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1967.  The  number  of 
robberies  jumped  30  percent.  Congress 
made  it  unlawful  to  counsel  others  to 
refuse  or  evade  the  draft  registration  or 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  setting  a 
penalty  of  5  years  Imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  up  to  $10,000  for  violation. 

The  Justice  Department,  bolstered  by 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  takes  little  or 
no  action  against  criminals,  even  indi- 
cating that  they  do  not  intend  to  prose- 
cute such  Individuals  as  Martin  Luther 
King.  Stokely  Carmichael  and  others 
who  have  been  publicly  urging  men  to 
evade  the  draft 

In  1962  Congress  sought  to  bar  deUb- 
erate  fraud  in  award  of  military  contracts 
without  competitive  bidding.  In  a  review 
of  186  major  prime  and  subcontracts 
since  then,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice found  that  only  20  met  conditions  of 
the  law.  Scores  of  other  contracts  were 
awarded  during  the  4-year  period,  but 
this  sampling  was  enough  for  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  charge  the  Defense 
Department  with  failure  to  obey  the  law. 
Total  value  of  the  contracts  Involved  is 
approximately  $600  million.  Yet  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  not  taken  the 
slightest  action  against  McNamara. 

Our  Attorney  General  apparently 
.should  h.qve  taken  more  lessons  from  his 
fine  father,  and  listened  a  lot  less  to  the 
liberal  professors  who  taught  him.  He 
would  then  have  realized  that  the  oath 
of  office  he  took  obliged  him  to  enforce 
the  law  as  it  Is  written,  not  as  he  would 
like  to  have  it  written,  and  that  such  en- 


forcement should  not  be  altered  in  the 
slightest,  whether  the  offender  is  un- 
known or  infamous. 

President  Johnson  submitted  to  our 
committee  a  proposed  budget  of  $135 
billion.  In  6  months  he  raised  this  to 
S144  billion,  blaming  the  increase  on  the 
Vietnam  war,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
some  55  percent  of  the  budget  is  for  do- 
mestic, nondefense  spending  in  support 
of  his  Great  Welfare  Society.  In  the 
1960-68  period,  such  spending  increased 
by  97  percent.  From  1965  to  1968,  it  in- 
creased by  39  percent^ — referring  to  fiscal 
years. 

If  it  were  possible  that  Mr.  Johnson 
honestly  erred  by  $9  bilUon  6  months 
earlier,  it  is  an  indictment  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  his  administration.  If  he  erred 
intentionally,  his  action  Is  completely 
reprehensible. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  members 
are  now  repeating  the  demand  made 
upon  the  President  at  the  time  the  Con- 
gress first  refused  to  pass  the  S9  billion 
raise  in  the  debt  ceiling.  They  want  to 
know  where  spending  will  be  cut  on  non- 
essential matters.  As  before,  the  admin- 
istration remains  absolutely  silent  on 
reduction  of  spending  while  stepping  up 
the  pressure  for  a  tax  increase. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  once 
said: 

We  have  room  In  this  Country  but  for  one 
flag  the  Stars  and  Stripes  ...  We  have 
room  but  for  one  loyalty  .  .  .  loyalty  to 
these  United  States 

That  Is  more  true  today  than  ever,  and 
we  have  no  room  for  the  type  of  individ- 
uals who  make  up  so  much  of  this  ad- 
niinistratlon  in  Washington. 


Harold  W.  Greenwood,  Jr.,  Preiideii^ 
Midwest  Federal  Saviagi  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  21.  1967 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Har- 
old Greenwood.  Jr.,  a  distinguished  Mln- 
nesotan  and  the  dynamic  president  of 
Midwest  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  testified 
recently  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Bank  Supervision  and  Insurance  In  sup- 
port of  legislation  providing  for  Federal 
chartering  of  mutual  savings  banks. 

Mr.  Greenwood's  comments  reflect  a 
commonsense,  mature,  and  sound  ap- 
proach to  a  complex  issue.  Not  only  does 
he  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
savings  and  loan  field,  but  he  also  has  a 
keen  grasp  of  the  problems  of  the  home- 
owTier.  the  small  businessman,  and  the 
banking  Industry,  as  well  as  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  best  interests  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Greenwood's  state- 
ment is  of  special  significance  and  would 
like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues  by 


Including  it  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord: 
PfDERAL  Charter  Legislation  fob  Mutdal 
iSavings  Banks — 1967 
House   or   Representatfixs.    Sub- 
committee   ON    Bank    Supervi- 
sion    AND     Insurance     of     the 
Committee     on     Banking     and 
currenct, 

Washington.  DC,  July  20,  1967. 
Mr.  MuLTER  Good  morning,  gentlemen.  We 
will   resume   our   hearings   this  morning  on 
bills  to  authorize  Federal  chartering  of  mu- 
tual savings  banks. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  welcome  here  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Congressman  John 
A.  Blatnik.  It  Is  always  good  to  have  any  of 
our  colleagues  come  In  and  visit  with  us  and 
we  are  particularly  pleased  to  have  Congress- 
man Blatnik  with  us  He  is  one  of  the  most 
able  Members  of  the  House,  and  this  Is  with- 
out any  partisan  rel3ection.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  always  does  a  good  Job  on  any  of 
the  work  he  tackles. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  ask  him  to  take 
his  place  at  the  witness  table,  together  with 
Mr.  Greenwood,  whom  I  believe  he  will  pre- 
sent to  the  subcommittee 

STATEMENT  OF  HON,  JOHN  A,  BLATNTK,  A  REP- 
EESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  EIGHTH 
CONGRESSIONAL     DISTRICT     OF     THE     STATE     OT 

MINNESOTA 

Mr.  Blatnik.  Mr  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
your  very  kind,  generous  and  sincere  words. 

I  am  truly  pleased  to  be  here  personally 
to  present  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee a  very  close  friend  of  mine  for  quite  some 
years  now,  Mr.  Harold  Greenwood.  Jr.,  one  of 
the  very  dynamic,  progressive,  imaginative 
and  forward-looking  young  men  that  are  not 
too  frequently  found  in  the  field  of  finance. 
It  comes  to  few.  so  early  in  life,  to  achieve 
the  measure  of  success  as  has  he,  Mr  Green- 
wood is  president  of  what  is  now  the  second 
largest  savings  and  loan  institution  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  He  is  now,  and  has  been 
for  some  years,  president  of  the  Midwest 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association  in  Min- 
neapolis, 

Further  accomplishments:  Mr.  Greenwood 
has  already  served  as  president  of  the  Minne- 
sota Savings  &  Loan  League:  he  is  currently 
a  member  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
United  SUtes  Savings  &  Loan  League;  he  U 
also  chairman  of  the  Minnesota  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  Advisory  Committee, 
and  also  serves  on  other  important  com- 
mittees. 

Through  his  own  Initiative  he  has.  more 
than  any  other  single  person  I  know  in  hla 
field  of  enterprise,  advanced — not  only  hl» 
personal  Interest,  but  to  a  commendable  de- 
gree has  worked  for  the  broader  general 
interests  of  the  financial  institutions,  as  well 
as  the  home  and  property  owner,  the  small 
businessman,  and  the  general  community 
and  State  In  their  best  interests 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  special 
courtesy  extended  to  me  to  present  to  you 
and  to  the  subcommittee  Mr.  Harold  Green- 
wood, Jr.,  of  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  MuLTER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Blatnik.  We 
are  very  happy  to  have  you  here.  Mr,  Green- 
wood. 

I  notice  that  you  have  a  prepared  state- 
ment. You  may  summarize  it  or  you  may  read 
It  as  you  please. 

STATEMENT  OP  HAROLD  W,  GREENWOOD,  JR., 
PRESIDENT.  MIDWEST  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  *  LOAN 
association:  accompanied  ET  HAROLD  J. 
SODERBERG.    COUNSEL 

Mr  Greenwood.  I  wish  to  read  It.  Mr. 
Chairman 

My  name  is  Harold  W.  Greenwood,  Jr..  and 
I  ani  president  of  Midwest  Federal  Savings  at 
Loan  Association  which  has  Its  principal 
ofBce  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  I  have  served  as 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Savings  &  Loan 
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League  and  I  am  currently  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Savings  &  Loan  League. 

The  subject  of  the  bill  wlilcU  Is  now  before 
your  committee,  H.R.  10745.  providing  for 
Federal  chartering  of  mutual  s.ivlngs  banlca, 
has  been  discussed  <imong  members  of  the 
savings  and  loan  Industry  for  some  time. 
In  mv  opinion,  the  objects  of  this  bill  are  In 
the  public  interest  and  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  appear  to  express  my  support 
of  H.R.  10745. 

As  president  of  Midwest  Federal,  my  first 
obligation  In  any  matter  of  this  nature  Is, 
of  course,  to  protect  the  Interests  of  that 
association.  I  wish  to  say,  therefore,  that  It 
Is  my  view  and  the  view  of  the  members  of 
our  board  of  directors,  that  passage  of  this 
bill  would  not  adversely  affect  our  Institu- 
tion. In  fact,  we  believe  Its  passage  would  be 
very  beneficial.  The  most  obvious  benefit  Is 
the  option  the  bill  provides  for  a  savings  and 
loan  association  such  as  ours  to  apply  for 
conversion  to  a  Federal  savings  bank  If  and 
when  such  a  conversion  appeared  to  be  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  Institution.  A  large 
mutual  savings  bank,  the  Parmer  &  Mechan- 
ics Savings  Banls  of  Minneapolis,  is  located 
within  a  few  blocks  of  our  principal  offlce 
and  I  feel  that  we  do  now.  as  a  savings  and 
loan  association,  compete  effectively  with  It. 
We  are  not  prepared,  at  this  time,  to  Indi- 
cate any  Intention  to  seek  conversion  to  a 
savings  bank  if  this  bill  were  to  pass.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  Federal  savings  bank  as 
constituted  under  this  legislation,  would 
have  a  number  of  attractive  features  the 
advantages  cf  which  we  would  certainly  con- 
sider. With  the  many  Innovations  and  chang- 
ing ctirrents  which  everyone  In  the  financial 
Industry  is  experiencing,  the  availability  of 
this  alten.atl-.  e  is  clearly  advantageous  to  us. 

I  feel  also  th.%t  this  legislation  deserves 
our  support  for  the  effect  It  will  have  on  the 
expansion  and  possible  unification  of  the 
mutual  thrift  industry.  The  Interests  of  our 
association  are  tied  not  only  to  the  success 
and  development  of  the  savings  and  loan 
industry,  but  to  that  of  the  mutup.l  thrift 
Industry  as  a  whole.  It  Is  difficult  to  predict 
the  extent  to  which  that  Industry  would  be 
expanded  a;;  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this 
bin.  but  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  assume.  In  view 
of  the  limited  number  of  States  which  pres- 
ently authorize  the  formation  of  mutual 
savings  bank.s  that  some  exp.insion.  e.speclally 
geographically,  of  mutual  savings  banks  and. 
therefore  the  mutual  thrift  Industry,  would 
occur.  Savings  and  loan  associations  and 
mutual  savings  banks,  as  members  of  the 
mutual  thrUt  Industry,  have  many  Interests 
in  common  which  the  expansion  of  that  in- 
dustry should  serve  to  promote. 

The  organizations  of  mutual  savings  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  have  both 
expressed  support  for  unification  of  the 
mutual  thrift  industry.  If  this  unification  Is 
to  become  a  reality.  I  think  Its  best  prospects 
lie  in  the  pafsai;e  of  this  legislation. 

Apart  from  the  effect  this  bill  might  have 
on  our  assO'jlatlons  or  the  mutual  thrift  In- 
dustry. I  feel  very  strongly  that  Its  objectives 
are  to  protect  and  promote  the  public  Inter- 
est. The  history  of  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  mutual  savings  banks  has  already 
been  extensively  presented  to  this  committee 
and  I  wish  to  say.  as  a  member  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  Industry,  that  I  am  extremely 
proud  of  that  record.  In  view  of  the  role  that 
the  mutual  thrift  Industry  has  played  In  the 
development  of  our  country  and  the  func- 
tion that  It  continues  to  serve  in  our  society. 
I  am  convinced  that  its  further  expansion  Is 
definitely  in  the  public  interest.  Among  other 
things,  this  expansion  would  broaden  the 
promotion  of  thrift,  would  Improve  the  flow 
of  funds  between  savers  and  borrowers,  would 
pr0'4de  savers  and  borrowers  with  an  alterna- 
tive source  of  accommodation,  and.  where 
needed,  would  provide  the  stimulation  of 
competition. 


In  regard  to  the  effect  of  this  bill  on  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  other  finan- 
cial Institutions,  I  do  not  believe  that  It 
would  be  prejudicial  Co  them.  H.R.  10745, 
providing  for  the  Federal  chartering  of  mu- 
tual sa'.ings  banks,  makes  extensive  provi- 
sions for  such  chartering,  their  regulation 
and  the  nature  of  their  powers. 

The  bin  follows  extensive  studies  and 
hearings  and  It  carefully  and  comprehen- 
sively defines  the  circumstances  under  which 
any  such  Institution  would  be  created  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  would  op- 
erate. I  am  satisfied  that  the  law.  under 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  would  not  result  In  any 
undue  prejudice  to  existing  financial  insti- 
tutions of  any  nature. 

In  view  of  the  numerous  safeguards  which 
exist  to  protect  the  interests  of  existing  fi- 
nancial institutions,  I  think  It  Is  appropriate 
to  note  the  considerations  of  fairness  which 
apply  to  existing  mutual  savings  banks  seek- 
ing passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  would  give  to  mutual  savings 
banks,  or  the  organizers  of  mutual  savings 
banks,  t;;e  option  to  become  federally  char- 
tered and  regulated  In  the  same  manner  that 
that  option  now  exists  for  commercial  banks, 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  credit 
unions.  The  importance  of  that  option  is 
readily  apparent  to  me  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience In  my  own  State.  Our  association 
began  as  a  State  savings  and  loan  association 
in  1891  and  was  converted  to  a  Federal  as- 
sociation after  72  years  as  a  State-chartered 
institution. 

At  the  time  of  our  conversion,  we  were  the 
l.JTgest  State  association  in  Minnesota  as  well 
as  the  oldest.  We  finally  concluded,  however, 
that  limitations  in  the  laws  of  our  State 
c.used  certain  competitive  handicaps  and 
prevented  our  association  from  having  the 
growth  which  It  should  have  in  relation  to 
oilier  competing  Institutions.  Since  our 
problem  under  State  law  involved  the  ques- 
tion of  authority  to  establish  branches, 
among  other  things,  I  have  watched  •with  in- 
terest and  symp.-ithy  the  efforts  of  Farmers 
6i  Mechanics  Bank  to  obtain  authority  to  es- 
tablish branches  imder  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota. 

Following  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota  that  Farmers  & 
Mechanics  Bank  did  not  have  such  autlior- 
Ity.  the  bank  has  In  repeated  efforts  before 
the  State  legislature  tried  without  avail  to 
g.'iln  authorization  for  the  establishment  of 
branch  offices  to  better  serve  its  customers 
and  maintain  a  competitive  relationship 
with  other  financial  and  mutual  thrift  In- 
stitutions in  the  Twin  City  metropolitan 
area. 

Similar  problems  undoubtedly  confront 
mutual  savings  banks  In  other  States  of  the 
country  where  their  e? t-jbllshment  Is  au- 
thorized and  would  be  equally  lacking 
In  Justification.  In  the  field  of  com- 
mercial banks,  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  credit  unions  where  a  dual  system  of 
Federal  and  State  chartering  and  regula- 
tion exists,  once  the  law  under  which  the  In- 
stitution was  chartered  no  longer  meets  the 
needs  of  the  Institution  as  they  have  devel- 
oped. It  can  at  least  consider  the  possibility 
of  converting  to  regulation  under  another 
authority  where  Its  legitimate  goals  can  be 
realized. 

Savlnc;s  and  loan  associations  were  first  es- 
tablished In  1831  and  mutual  savings  banks 
m  1816.  It  was  not  until  1933  that  provision 
w^s  made  by  Congress  for  Federal  chartering 
of  savings  and  loan  associations.  In  that  ac- 
complishment, as  you  are  no  doubt  aware.  It 
was  necessary  to  overcome  much  of  the  same 
reluctance  which  now  exists  with  regard  to 
the  Federal  chartering  of  mutual  savings 
banks. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  decision  to 
authorize  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions was  a  good  one.  I  can  see  no  reason 


why  authorization  cf  Federal  mutual  savings 
banks  would  not  Ukewise  add  to  the  public 
good.  The  basic  needs  to  encourage  tiirift,  to 
facilitate  the  flow  of  funds  and  to  provide 
mortgage  loans  at  better  rates  and  terms  are 
all  desirable  goals  which  this  proposal  should 
help  to  achieve.  The  eventual  unification  of 
the  mutual  thrift  Industry,  for  which  this 
legislation  may  serve  as  a  vehicle,  would  be 
a  most  fitting  objective  of  congressional  ac- 
tivity In  this  field. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  only  to  say  that  my 
views  are  shared  by  a  number  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  savings  and  loan  industry,  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  authorization  of 
Federal  mutual  savings  banks. 

Thank  you. 


Smoking  Is  Harmful  to  Health 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.? 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  CANNON 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  in  New  York  City  some  400  dele- 
gates, representing  over  30  nations, 
gathered  to  participate  in  the  World 
Conference  on  Smoking  and  Health. 

The  conference  heard  firm,  unrcfuted 
evidence  that  smoking  is  harmful  to 
health.  It  was  stated  during  the  confer- 
ence that  a  greater  effort  must  be  made 
in  the  United  States  to  provide  educa- 
tional programs  and  materials  aimed  at 
giving  our  young  people  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  enable  them  to  make  an  affirm- 
ative decision  against  cigarette  smoking. 

As  a  climax  to  the  world  conference. 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  pro- 
duced a  television  and  radio  program 
devoted  entirely  to  the  conference.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Kennedy] 
appeared  on  the  program  "Issues  and 
Answers"  on  ABC. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tran- 
script of  the  broadcast  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Issues  .and  Answers 
Sunday.  September  17, 1967 

Guests:  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss  (D.- 
Utah): Dr.  Luther  Terry,  Former  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  Stfites;  Sir  George  E. 
Godber.  Chief  Medical  Officer,  British  Minis- 
try  of   Health. 

Interviewer:  ABC  News  Science  Editor 
Jules  Bergman. 

Producer:  Peggy  Whedon. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  Every  year  cig- 
arettes kill  more  Americans  than  were  killed 
m  World  War  I,  the  Korean  War  and  Viet- 
nam combined.  Nearly  as  many  as  died  in 
battle  m  Wcrld  War  11.  And  that  is  every 
year  here  In  the  United  States.  Each  year 
cigarettes  kill  five  times  more  Americans 
than  traffic  accidents.  Lung  cancer  alone 
kills  as  many  as  die  on  the  road.  And  we 
must  accept  the  fact  that  the  cigarette  In- 
dustry is  peddling  a  deadly  weapon.  It  is 
dealing  In  people's  lives  for  financial  gain. 
If  cigarettes  turned  people  the  same  color 
outside  that  they  do  Inside,  instead  of  Just 
killing  people  tiey  would  surely  have  been 
banned  a  long  time  ago. 
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The  cigarette  companies  have  demon- 
strated a  total  inattention  to  public  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  also  a  reflection  on  our 
society  as  a  whole,  on  all  of  us,  that  ciga- 
rette smoking  has  been  permitted  to  con- 
tinue in  our  various  countries.  There  is  no 
reason  for  another  generation  of  mankind, 
however,  to  end  up  disabled  and  the  victims 
of  premature  death. 

We  must  act,  and  we  must  act  now.  I  would 
only  suggest  the  anti-smoking  material 
should  show  the  daneer  involved  clearly 
and  graphically,  and  with  all  the  Ingenuity 
that  Madison  Avenue  uses  to  suggest  that 
smoking  Is  desirable. 

One  suggestion  I  want  to  pass  on  to  you 
for  vour  consideration  which  I  thought  would 
be  appropriate  would  be  to  place  the  tough, 
rangy  man  with  the  tattoo  on  his  hand  In 
front  of  a  hospital  ward,  and  have  liim  say: 
"This  is  emphysema  country." 

Dr.  William"  Stewart.  The  100  millimeter 
cigarette  is  absolutely  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion based  on  the  evidence  we  have.  It's  really 
an  affront  to  the  American  people. 

We  have  no  authority  at  the  present  time 
to  limit  the  size  of  cigarettes.  We  do  have  evi- 
dence that  people  smoke  those  clgarett«E 
down  as  far  as  they  smoke  the  smaller 
cigarettes,  so  they're  getting  a  much  big- 
ger dose  of  tar  and  nicotine. 

ANJ70CNCER.  How  great  Is  the  health  hazard 
from  smoking  cigarettes'' 

What  can  be  done  to  discourage  young 
people  from  beginning  to  smoke? 

How  can  we  make  cigarettes  less  harmful? 

From  New  York  City,  the  American  Broad- 
casting Company  brings  you  ISSUES  AND 
ANSWERS.  Our  guests:  Sir  George  Godber. 
Chief  Medical  Officer.  British  Ministry  of 
Health,  In  charge  of  Great  Britain's  smoking 
controls:  Senator  Prank  Moss.  Democrat  of 
Utah,  author  of  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
hazards  of  smoking;  and  Dr.  Luther  Terry, 
former  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States. 
who  this  week  headed  a  world  conference 
on  smoking  and  health  In  New  York  City. 
They  will  te  interviewed  by  ABC  Science 
Editor,  Jules  Bereman. 

Bergman.  Dr.  'ferry,  five  hundred  scientists 
from  thirty-four  countries  met  here  this  week 
at  this  first  world  conference  on  smoking 
in  health.  What  did  you  accomplish?  Can 
vou  stop  people  from  smoking? 

Terry.  Well,  you  have  a  double  question 
there.  I  think,  "in  the  first  place,  that  we 
did  have  some  very  significant  accomplish- 
ments as  a  part  of  this  conference.  In  the 
first  place  we  brought  up  to  date  an  under- 
standing and  discussion  of  the  scientific 
facts  related  to  smoking,  not  only  the  basic 
facts  but  many  facts  related  to  the  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  aspects  of  smoking 
and  why  people  smoke  I  think  this  Is  in 
meeting"  w:th'our  program  people  who  are 
working  out  in  the  field,  it's  done  a  great 
deal  to  disseminate  Information  to  help  give 
them  new  approaches. 

One  of  the  most  Important  things  I  think 
was  to  get  this  group  of  five  hundred  j>eop:e 
together  end  to  get  the  unanimity  of  under- 
standing of  the  health  h.azard  of  smoking  so 
clearly  brought  out,  understood  and  agreed 
upon. 

Bergman.  Scientists  around  the  world  feel 
the  danger  Is  common,  feel  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely uniform.  Are  we  stopping  people  from 
smoking? 

Dr.  Godber.  you've  had  a  unique  experience 
in  Britain  that  you  report-ed  on  this  week. 

Godber.  I  think  we've  stopped  people  by 
persuading  them  to  stop  themselves.  I  don't 
think  someone  from  outside  can  stop  a  man 
from  doing  that  sort  of  thing,  but  in  fact 
from  19ei"on,  after  otir  own  report  in  1962, 
we  did  succeed  in  gett-ng  an  appreciable 
ntmiber  cf  people  to  give  up  smoking.  We've 
got  a  million  more  non-smokers  now  than 
we  had  In  1961. 


Bergman.  And  you  broug'nt  out  tiie  rather 
dramatic  fact.  I  thought,  this  week  that 
British  doctors  who  had  stopped  smoking 
showed  a  markedly  lower  rate  of  luug  cancer. 
Godber.  Well,  we've  more  lung  cancer 
than  you  have  in  the  United  States.  But 
British  doctors  began  to  get  the  evidence 
fifteen  years  and  more  ago,  and  they  began 
to  a'oEorb  it  and  to  act  on  it.  And  in  fact  now 
not  more  than  one  in  four  of  otu-  doctors 
is  smoking  cigarettes  only  and  regularly. 
Some  of  them  smoke  cigars,  some  of  them 
smoke  pipes,  but  less  than  half  of  them  are 
smoking  at  all,  and  their  death  rate  from 
lung  cancer  has  gone  down  by  30 '"c,  while 
the  general  male  death  rate  from  lung  can- 
cer has  gone  up  by  25  vr.  Because  two-thirds 
of  our  people  are  still  smoking,  our  men. 

Bergman.  Senator  Moss,  where  does  the 
Congress  stand  on  this  all-important  issue? 
Do  you  feel  you  can  stop  people  from  smok- 
ing by  legislation,  or  what? 

Moss.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  we  can  ever 
just  legislate  to  stop  smoking.  But  I  think 
there  is  an  area  for  legislation  in  education 
and  warning  people  about  smoking.  We  took 
the  first  tentative  steps  of  course  last  year 
when  we  required  that  a  label  be  put  on 
the  package  of  cigarettes.  It  was  rather  a 
mllktoast  and  tentative  sort  of  warning,  and 
it  is  hoped  now,  and  there  is  a  bill  now  pend- 
ing that  would  beef  up  that  warning  great- 
ly, saying  that  cigarettes  are  harmful  to 
health,  and  may  cause  lung  cancer  and  other 
diseases. 

I  think  that  we  need  to  do  this.  I  think 
we  need  to  be  more  direct.  I  think  we  need 
additional  requirements  such  as  requiring 
the  printing  of  the  amount  of  tar  and  nico- 
tine in  the  cigarettes  that  are  contained  In 
the  package,  which  Is  one  of  the  things  that 
It's  an  additional  warning,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  Ifs  In  the  cards  U3  .lust  make  a 
flat  prohibition  against  smoking.  It's  a  m,.at- 
ter  of  education  and  getting  the  message 
through  as  to  the  effects,  the  bad  effects 
there  are  that  come  from  smoking,  and  es- 
pecially getting  it  to  our  younger  people. 

One  of  the  things  that  we've  noticed  In  the 
United  States  since  the  Surgeon  General's 
report  came  out  is  that  a  number  of  our 
adults  have  voluntarily  stopped  sm.oklng: 
about  a  million  of  them  a  year  give  up  smok- 
ing. But  at  the  same  time  the  young  ones 
come  on.  and  at  least  as  many  and  probably 
a  few  more  than  give  It  up.  So  we're  not 
gaining  very  much.  We  have  Just  about  as 
many  smokers  now  as  we  had  before  we 
started  any  legislation  In  this  field. 

Bergman.  And  cigarette  sales.  Dr.  Terry, 
do  continue  to  show  a  slight  increase. 

Terry.  Total  sales,  yes.  Actually,  per  capita 
consumption  Is  remaining  over  the  recent 
months,  has  remained  about  the  same  or  has 
actually  dropped  some.  So  that  it  does  repre- 
sent a  reversal  in  trend  of  what  we  had  over  a 
period  of  years  where  there  were,  even  the 
per  capita  consumption  was  rising  steadily 
every  sl:<  months  and  every  year. 

Well,  at  least  this  has  plateaued  off  now 
and  Is  showing  a  tendency  to  drop. 

Bergman.  Dr.  Godber,  what  has  happened 
In  England  where  cigarette  advertisements 
have  been  banned  from  television  these  past 
two  years? 

Godber.  Well,  things  began  to  happen  be- 
fore the  ban  on  television  advertising,  and 
there  has  been  a  reduction,  not  yet  a  big 
reduction,  but  there  has  been  a  reduction, 
and  It's  still  continuing.  I'd  like  to  see  It 
go  a  lot  faster. 

Terry.  In  that  respect  I  think  we  should 
give  the  British  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the 
real  stimulation  of  one  of  the  first  compre- 
hensive reports  to  come  out  on  smoking  and 
health,  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  report 
which  came  out  in  'C2. 
Godber.  In  '62.  yes. 
Teebt.  And  it  was  a  real  stimulus  to  move 


ahead  faster  with  our  studies  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Moss.  I  was  going  to  say  on  this  ban  of 
cigarette  advertisings  on  television  that 
Britain  has  put  Into  effect,  we've  taken  a 
step  m  this  direction  now  with  the  ruling  of 
the  Federal  Conranunications  Commission  on 
the  equal  time  doctrine,  that  if  cigarette 
advertising  Is  carried  extolling  the  virtues  of 
cigarette  smoking  that  equal  time  must  be 
allotted  to  educational  programs  explaining 
the  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking.  I  think  this 
Is  a  fine  step  forward.  I  hope  that  It  can  be 
wired  and  tied  into  the  law  and  can  be 
expanded. 

I  understand  that  the  American  Cancer 
Society  has  had  a  sudden  demand  for  a  lot 
of  their  spot  educational  spots  on  television 
since  this  ruling  came  out. 

Bergman.  Excuse  me,  gentlemen.  In  ]ust  a 
moment  well  be  back  with  more  issues. 

Dr.  Terry,  Senator  Kennedy  threw  a  triple- 
barrelled  basket  of  hand  grenades  into  the 
legislative  hopper  this  week  to  end  the 
smoking  hazard.  Do  you  think  that's  the 
right  way  to  go? 

Terry.  In  general,  yes,  I  think  his  objec- 
tives are  correct  in  what  he's  trying  to  do. 
I  might  have  some  difference  of  opinion  with 
regards  to  certain  of  the  specific  proposals. 
For  Instance,  the  question  of  taxing  certain 
xypes  of  cigarettes  more  than  others  because 
they  have  a  higher  nicotine  content.  I'm  not 
sure  that  this  could  successfully  be  done. 

On  the  other  hand.  I'm  quite  In  sympathy 
with  the  objectives  which  he's  approaching. 
Bergman.  Senator  Moss,  I  understand  the 
bill  which  you  and  Senator  Magntison  au- 
thored rating  the  tar  and  nicotine  content 
on  packages  Is  first  up  in  that  legislative 
hopper.  What  chances,  realistically,  do  you 
slve  Senator  Kennedy's  proposals? 

Moss.  Well,  I  think  Senator  Kennedy  has 
some  very  good  proposals,  and  I  was  happy 
to  Join  him  on  one  of  his  bills  that  he  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate.  I  don't  think,  how- 
ever, that  It's  likely  that  we'll  have  hearings 
set  this  year.  I  think  It  will  be  next  spring 
or  the  beglimlng  of  next  year's  session  be- 
fore we  can  have  hearings.  I  think  that 
there's  a  reasonably  good  chance. 

Of  cotirse,  you're  in  a  tough  field  here; 
the  tobacco  Industry  Is  a  very  large  and 
lucrative  Industry,  and  It  employs  a  lot  of 
people.  It  goes  clear  back  down  to  the 
tobacco  farms  as  well  as  all  the  manufac- 
turing and  salesmanship  and  Madison 
Avenue  sales  and  all  of  this.  So  naturally 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  counter-pressure 
from  those  who  have  an  economic  Interest. 
However.  It  seems  to  me  thai  the  evidence 
Is  in.  and  It's  almost  crushing  now  as  it 
takes  hold,  and  the  conference  that  we  were 
talking  about,  the  World  Conference,  was  one 
more  step  along  the  way.  As  that  evidence 
piles  up  more  and  more  I  think  the  members 
of  the  Congress  are  convinced  that  we  must 
move  In  a  counterattack,  and  at  least  Inform 
our  people  and  try  to  educate  them  about 
the  dangers  of  cigarette  smoking. 

Bergman.  Dr.  Terry,  many  hospitals  have 
removed  cigarette  machines.  Now  there's 
pressure  to  stop  the  airlines  from  their  cus- 
tomary habit  of  giving  away  free  packages  of 
cigarettes, 

Terry.  Many  hospitals  have  not  only  re- 
moved cigarette  machines  but  you  will  fre- 
quently find  signs  In  hospitals,  "Please,  No 
Smokliag  While  in  the  Hospital  " 

Getting  to  the  airline  question,  we  in  the 
National  Interagency  Council  have  been 
working  towards  this  problem  over  a  period 
of,  oh.  almost  two  years,  in  which  we  have 
made  representations  to  the  airlines  request- 
ing that  they  cease  the  gratis  distribution 
of  cigarettes.  Fortunately,  some  of  the 
smaller  airUnes  have  already  made  movement 
m  that  direction  and  have  stopped  the  rou- 
tine   distribution.    Recently    we    have    had 
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communication  with  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation, and  I  think  this  Is  our  greatest  hope 
for  action,  because  many  of  the  larger  com- 
pinles  are  reluct.int  to  stop  this  serv;ce  un- 
less their  competitors  do. 

But  I  think  there's  a  real  hope  that  we'll 
get  action  in  this  respect. 

Bercm.\n.  It  looks  like  the  bigger  airlines 
are  about  to  act. 

Terby   I  think  so. 

Moss.  I  think  It's  Interesting  that  our  mil- 
itary hospitals  have  cut  out  the  distribution 
of  cigarettes.  It  wasn't  long  ago  that  it  was 
considered  very  patriotic  for  veterans  orga- 
nizations and  others  to  send  a  lot  of  cigar- 
ettes to  the  hospitals  for  hospital  service 
men.  Now  we've  of  course  come  full  cycle  and 
decided  that  we  were  harming  them  rather 
than  helping  them,  and  the  military  hos- 
pitals have  cut  it  out  entirely. 

Bergman  Deep  down,  though,  where  is  the 
real  secret  stopping  the  .smoker  from  smok- 
ing, or  stopping  the  youngr^ter  from  acquir- 
ing the  habit  of  smoking^  You  can  do  bo 
much  to  legislate  It  out  of  action.  You  can 
Increase  taxes  on  higher  tar  content  ciga- 
rettes the  way  Senator  Kennedy  proposes,  you 
can  lessen  cigarette  advertising,  but  some- 
how there's  a  secret  psychological  satisfac- 
tion of  some  kind  the  smoker  seems  to  get 
out  of  the  act  of  smoking  How  do  you  beat 
that? 

Moss.  Well.  If  I  may  volunteer,  being  the 
layman  on  the  panel  here — and  this  has  been 
a  part  of  the  discussion  of  the  conference 
and  other  conferences.  Is  that  we  need  really 
great  research  In  the  psychological  and  the 
sociological  factors  surrounding  smoking. 
We've  pretty  well— well,  at  least  we've  got  a 
handhold  on  the  medical  results  of  smoking. 
But  why  Is  It  that  people  want  to  smoke? 
And  I'm  not  sure  that  we  have  the  answers 
yet,  and  that's  the  reason  there  must  be  con- 
tinued research.  But  In  the  meantime  we  at 
least  ought  to  make  It  so  that  people  know 
they  have  their  eyes  wide  open  when  they 
take  on  the  cigarette  habit,  that  they're  not 
only  lessening  their  life  span,  but  It  may 
have  some  immediate  detrimental  effects  on 
the  body  functions,  and  that  knowing  that 
they  must  at  least  jump  in  that  hurdle  in 
order  to  go  Into  the  smoking  habit. 

Tehht.  Related  to  the  Senator's  remarks  I 
think  It's  very  Important  for  one  to  appre- 
ciate that  one  of  the  things  that  we  made 
quite  clear  In  calling  this  World  Conference 
was  that  we  were  not  here  to  discuss 
whether  or  not  cigarettes  were  harmful  to 
health.  We  feel  very  clearly  that  this  has 
been  established  beyond  any  doubt.  And 
this  conference  was  directed  more  towards, 
well,  'What  are  we  going  to  do  about  It  since 
this  has  been  established? 

BiROMAN.  Dr.  Oodber.  what  do  you  tell 
your  young  medical  students,  for  example,  to 
stop  them  from  smoking? 

OoDBiR.  Well,  we  certainly  don't  tell  our 
young  medical  students  enough.  This  Is  one 
of  the  disappointing  things,  that  too  many 
of  the  medical  students  are  smoking.  But 
this  conference  helps  to  bring  out  quite 
clearly  that  we've  got  a  connected  story  to 
tell  them  now.  We  can  tell  them  that  Just 
smoking  at  all  limits  physical  capacity.  We 
can  tell  them  that  If  they  go  on  they'll  cer- 
tainly suffer  more  sickness  absence  from 
work.  And  we  can  certainly  say  that  they're 
more  likely  to  suffer  premature  death  from  a 
number  of  things. 

There's  a  connected  story  that's  really  con- 
vincing that  we  haven't  put  across  yet.  And 
Dr.  Terry  gave  some  credit  to  the  British 
Royal  Oollege  of  Physicians  for  their  first 
rejxxrt.  But  the  really  significant  publica- 
tion of  the  last  few  years  has  been  the 
report  produced  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  In  the  last  few  weeks.  I  think 
that's  the  biggest  step  forward  we've  had  in 
a  long  time. 
Ttrry.  It  was  a  great  step.  Tou  may  recall 


that  in  the  report  of  January,  1964.  over  three 
thotosand  articles  bringing  a  review  of  the 
medical  literature  up  to  date  at  that  time  was 
embraced  In  this  report.  Then  the  present 
report,  which  has  Just  been  brought  out  by 
the  Public  Health  Service.  Is  one  which 
covers  an  additional  two  thousand  scientific 
articles  published  since  that  time,  and  gives 
us  a  great  deal  more  current  Information  as 
what  m^ght  be  called  a  supplement  or  an  ex- 
tension of  the  report  published  In  January 
of  '64. 

Bergman.  There's  an  amazing  wealth  of 
detail  now  present  Unking  the  hazard. 

Terry.  Yes.  By  the  way.  If  I  may  turn 
back  to  a  question  you  were  discussing  with 
Dr.  Godber  a  moment  ago,  in  this  country 
of  persons  In  the  age  group  and  sex  of  our 
medical  students  the  lowest  Incidence  of 
smokers  iunong  the  young  people  in  th.s 
country  is  among  medical  students:  and 
the  next  lowest  Is  among  dental  students. 

So  I  think  It  brings  out  quite  clearly  as 
with  the  same  thing,  a  very  low  incidence  of 
smokers  among  physicians,  and  getting  low- 
er all  the  time.  I  think  It  brings  out  quite 
clearly  that  people  who  can  appreciate  the 
scientific  facts  related  to  the  health  hazard 
of  smoking,  that  you  will  find  a  response  to 
It.  And  this  Is  very  clear  among  medical  stu- 
dents and  physicians  too. 

Bergman.  I  was  fascinated  by  one  report 
at  the  meeting;  from  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  Medic  who  brought 
out  the  fact  that  men  over  35  who  smoke 
more  than  one  pack  a  day  In  effect  double 
their  chances  of  dying. 

Terry.  Yes.  and  much  Information  Is 
brought  out  In  the  recent  report  from  Public 
Health  Service  with  relation  to  overall  life 
expectancy,  and  mortality,  morbidity.  As 
well  as  specific  diseases.  And  It  Just  amplifies 
the  Information  which  was  brought  out  in 
1964  and  makes  It  even  more  completely 
convincing.  I  don't  know  how  anyone  could 
doubt  the  question  now. 

Bergman.  The  British,  Dr.  Terry,  have 
launched  a  massive  advertising  campaign 
against  smoking.  What  does  your  group  plan? 

Terry.  We  expect  of  course  to  expand  our 
program.  I  think  that  the  new  ruling  of  the 
FCC  will  stimulate  us  to  produce  more  ma- 
terial to  make  available  to  broadcasters  to 
present.  Actually,  we  have  a  shortage  of  such 
material  now,  so  that  we're  going  to  need  to 
put  a  great  deal  more  money  In  this.  We 
expect  to  continue  the  expansion  of  our  pro- 
grams with  regards  to  youth  education, 
whether  we're  doing  It  through  civic  groups 
or  religious  groups,  or  whatever. 

You  may  recall  that  we  started  last  year 
through  the  National  Association  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  a  large  program  directed  at 
school  children.  In  which  the  PTA's  are  co- 
operating In  about  twenty  states.  I  believe. 
with  the  Inter-Agency  Council  and  the  Na- 
tional Clearing  House,  making  Information 
available  to  youngsters. 

BtntcMAN.  Senator  Moss? 

Moss.  May  I  volunteer  that  I  think  perhaps 
part  of  the  story  that  hasn't  been  told  ade- 
quately is  that  there  Is  an  Immediate  effect 
such  as  illness  and  loss  of  work  days  which 
can  be  documented  showing  that  those  who 
are  smokers  cjad  heavy  smokers  Just  have 
Increased  Illness,  they  lose  more  days  of  work, 
and  generally  they  have  a  health  level  that's 
below  the  average  person. 

I'm  afraid  that  the  Idea  up  to  now  has 
been  that,  well,  maybe  you're  going  to  die  a 
few  years  earlier,  and  so  a  young  fellow  Just 
brushes  that  off.  He  isn't  thinking  about 
when  he's  going  to  be  sixty  years  old  and 
worrying  about  getting  In  the  bracket  where 
he's  going  to  die.  until  he  gets  near  there. 

But  If  he  knows  that  right  today  It  In- 
creases his  chance  of  being  sick  and  being 
out   of   work,    et   cetera,   then   perhaps   the 
message  will  get  through  better. 
Terry.  Since  our  report  In  '64  I  think  one 


of  the  things  that  I've  had  to  continually 
combat  is  the  impression  and  expression  of 
so  many  people  this  was  a  report  on  smoking 
and  lung  cancer.  Well,  alter  all,  lung  cincer 
wis  only  one  part  of  the  report,  and  there 
are  many  other  diseases  that  are  Just  as  im- 
portant and  probably  even  more  important 
in  terms  o:  the  numbers  of  people  Involved, 
the  dlsahllity  and  the  de  ahs. 

Bergman.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentle- 
man. In  just  a  moment  well  be  back  with 
more  Issues  and  answers. 

There  were  other  strong  words  on  smoking 
this  week  from  advertising  executive  Emer- 
son Poote,  Surgeon  General  William  Stewart. 
and  a  call  for  legislation  by  Senatcr  Robert 
Kennedy  of  Nsw  York: 

Ken.nedy.  1  Introduced  three  bills  today 
dealing  with  cigarettes  and  cigarette  adver- 
tising. The  first  is  a  strengthened  version  of 
a  bill  requiring  a  warning  in  all  advertising, 
and  the  warning  wouid  read:  "Ci^.-irette 
smoking  is  dangerous  to  health  and  may 
cause  daath  from  cancer  and  from  other  dis- 
eases." 

The  second  bill  would  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  regu- 
late the  times  and  types  of  programs  on 
which  cigarette  advertising  may  appear  And 
the  overall  volume  of  cigarette  advertisine  as 
well. 

These  are  self-regulatory  steps  that  I  think 
the  industry  should  take,  but  as  they  have 
not  taken  them,  as  they  have  not  seen  fit 
to  move  in  this  field  I  think  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  should  deal 
with  the  problem  Itself. 

The  third  bill  will  establish  a  sliding  scale 
on  cigarettes.  The  current  rate  is  four  dol- 
lars per  thousand  cigarettes.  It  would  re- 
main on  cigarettes  with  less  than  ten  milli- 
grams or  .8  milligrams  of  nicotine.  Others 
would  be  taxed  at  a  higher  rate,  at  a  rate  of 
fifteen  dollars  per  thousand  Imposed  on 
cigarettes  with  more  than  thirty  milligrams 
of  tar  or  1.6  milligrams  of  nicotine.  Eighteen 
brands  of  cigarettes  would  fall  Into  this  cate- 
ogry.  as  would  most  of  the  hundred-milli- 
meter cigarettes  themselves. 

This  legislation  would  speed  the  develop- 
ment of  low  tar  and  low  nicotine  content  for 
cigarettes  and  enable  the  public  to  spot  the 
most  dangerous  cigarettes  by  the  amount  of 
their  cost. 

I  would  hope  that  the  second  Surgeon 
General's  report  would  give  Impetus  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  pass  legis- 
lation which  Is  so  necessary.  I  think  we'll 
only  know  that  when  the  debate  begins. 
But  I  think  that  this  Is  extremely  im- 
portant. There  wasn't  a  great  deal  of  Inter- 
est In  passing  legislation  dealing  with  safety 
In  automobiles.  But  we  finally  enacted  It; 
and  I  think  that  there  Is  public  interest, 
public  pressure,  plus  the  Interest  and  efforts 
of  the  Executive  branch  of  the  government 
that  we  could  pass  some  legislation. 

Dr.  'WiLLUM  Stewart.  I  personally  feel 
that  we  do  need  some  regulation  of  TV  ad- 
vertising of  cigarettes,  the  right  audience, 
something  about  the  content.  They're  over- 
persuading. 

Bergman.  What  kind  of  regulation  do  you 
advocate? 

Stewart.  Well.  I  can  see  regulation  on  time 
of  showing  TV  commercials  so  that  younger 
children  are  not  exposed  to  them.  I  can  see 
some  regulation  of  content  so  that  there  Is 
no  symbolism  of  skiing,  sporting,  beautUtil 
girls.  I  also  would  like  to  see  the  message 
added  to  It  that  cigarettes  are  hazardous  to 
your  health. 

Emerson  Poote.  A  law  enacted  by  Con- 
gress requiring  a  stem  health  warning  In 
all  cigarette  advertising,  a  warning  such  as: 
"Cigarette  smoking  frequently  leads  to  dis- 
ease and  death"  might  well  result  In  the  dis- 
appearance of  cigarette  advertising  because 
those  who  pay  for  cigarette  advertising  might 
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not  wish  to  see  such  warrUngs  fastened  to 
It.  I  hope  this  will  be  the  case. 

But  if  cigarette  manufacturers  elect  to 
continue  advertising  with  such  a  warning  as 
I've  just  suggested,  an  Integral  part  of  their 
copy,  I  feel  sure  It  will  do  us  more  good 
than  It  will  do  them.  One  way  or  another, 


the  dlsasuous  effect  of  cigarette  advertising 
on  the  health  of  cur  people,  present  and 
future,  must  be  done  away  with. 

Bergman.  More  points  of  view  on  how  to 
deal  with  the  hazards  of  smoking. 

Thank  you.  gentlemen,  for  being  with  tis 
todav  on  Issues  and  Answers. 


Announcer.  Our  guests  were  Sir  George 
E.  Godber.  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Brit- 
ish Ministry  of  Health:  Dr.  Ltu-ther  Terry, 
former  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States; 
and  Senator  FYank  Moss,  Democrat  of  Utah. 
They  were  interviewed  by  ABC  News  Science 
Editor  Jules  Bergman, 


SENATE 

Frid.\y,  September  22,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Clifford  Francis  Custer,  former 
minister  of  the  Tracy  Presbyterian 
Church,  now  minister  at  large,  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  of  our  fathers,  author  of  liberty, 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  truth,  we  pray  Thy 
blessing  upon  each  Senator  of  these 
United  States.  Grant  that  they  who  bear 
the  awesome  responsibility  of  represent- 
ing the  citizens  of  our  land  and  of  mold- 
ing in  great  measure  the  destiny  of  Thy 
world  may  have  the  clear  guidance  of 
Thy  spirit  in  these  days  of  domestic 
strife  and  International  conflict. 

Give  them  the  costly  courage  to  damn 
tyranny — even  when  that  tyranny  is 
politically  attractive,  to  stand  for  hard 
truth  when  easy  falsehood  promises  per- 
sonal gain  but  national  loss.  So  illumine 
and  inspire  them  that  they  may  be 
judged  by  history  as  a  Senate  which 
found  Thy  will  and  followed  it,  and  left 
the  land  they  served  closer  to  peace, 
more  truly  united  under  Thee. 

We  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  for  every 
holder  of  this  honored  office.  May  the 
blessing  of  Thy  love  and  holy  spirit  rest 
upon  each  one.  today  and  always. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  8718*  to 
increase  the  annual  Federal  payment  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  pro- 
vide a  method  for  computing  the  armual 
borrowing  authority  for  the  general  f uiid 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  asked  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr.  Abernethy,  Mr. 
■Whitener.  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  Broyhill  of 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Harsha  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  11816.)  to 
provide  certain  benefits  for  law-enforce- 
ment officers  not  employed  by  the  United 
States  who  are  killed  or  injured  while 
apprehending  violators  of  Federal  law; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Ash- 
more,  Mr.  HuNGATE.  Mr.  Tenzer.  Mr.  Eil- 
BERG,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Meskill.  and  Mr.  Sandman  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  biU  (S.  1160)  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
by  extending  and  Improving  the  provi- 
sions thereof  relating  to  grants  for  con- 
struction of  educational  television 
broadcasting  facilities,  by  authorizing 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  non- 
commercial educational  radio  broad- 
casting facilities,  by  establishing  a  non- 
profit corporation  to  assist  In  establish- 
ing innovative  educational  programs,  to 
facilitate  educational  program  availabil- 
ity, and  to  aid  the  operation  of  educa- 
tional broadcasting  facilities;  and  to 
authorize  a  comprehensive  study  of  In- 
structional television  and  radio;  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  amendments.  In 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  188 »  creating  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Commis- 
sion on  Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters 
and  Materials. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  disagreed  to  the  amendments 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, September  21,  1967.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  statements  In 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  Into  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  22d  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  XTnlted  Nations:  and 

I.  W.  Abel,  of  Pennsylvania.  Robert  S.  Ben- 
jamin, of  New  York.  Hector  P.  Garcia,  of 
Texas.  Mrs.  Patricia  Roberts  Harris,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Herbert  R.  O'Conor, 
Jr  ,  of  Maryland,  to  be  alternate  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
22d  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pio  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  of  nUnols;  WUUam  B. 
Buflum,  of  Maryland;  L.  H.  Fountain.  U.S. 
Representative  from  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Wn.LXAM  S.  Bhoom»tixd.  U.S.  Represent- 
ative from  the  State  of  Michigan:  and  Adrian 
S.  Fisher,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 


DEP.ARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thomas  H.  Nielsen,  of  California, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confij-med. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Chaplain  Ned  Ralston  Graves 
(colonel) ,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  brigadier  gen- 
eral. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— AIR  FORCE. 
ARMY.  NAVY  AND  MARJKE  CORPS, 
AND  MARINE  CORPS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  sundry  nominations  in  the  Air 
Force,  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  Marine  Corps,  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  destc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  this 
morning  reported  the  nominations  of  the 
U.S.  representatives  to  the  22d  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  have  cleared  them  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nomiriations  be  considered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Spong 
in  the  chair) .  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
nominations: 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
to  the  twenty-second  seselon  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  of  Illinois. 

William  B.  Buflum,  of  Maryland. 
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L.  H.  FouNTALv.  U.  S.  KepreBontative  from 
the  State  cf  North  Carolina. 

William  S.  Broomfield,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  illchigan. 

Adrian  S.  Fisher,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  following- iiamed  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate repr^'sentatlves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  twenty-second  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

I.  W.  Abel,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  S  Benjamin,  oi  New  York. 

Hector  P.  Garcia,  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Roberts  Harris,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Herbert  R.  OConor,  Jr.,  of  Mayland. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
.sldered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  i\L\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMEN"!— 
ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  21.  1967, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  1967,  received  the  following 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

That  the  Speaker  had  a£Bxed  his  signa- 
ture to  the  following  carolled  bills:  and 
they  were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H  R  9547.  .\n  act  to  amend  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  to  author- 
ize the  United  States  to  participate  in  aa 
Increase  in  the  resources  of  ttie  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-American 
DevelopmfTU  Bank,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

■f  R.  12257.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 

rhabilltatlon  Act  to  extend  and  expand  the 
authorization  of  grants  to  States  for  re- 
habilitation services,  to  authorize  assistance 
In  establishment  and  operation  of  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  Deaf-BUnd  Youths  and 
Adults,  and  to  provide  assistance  for  mi- 
grants. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL— WITH- 
DRAWAL   OP    NOMINATION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 


cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  September  21,  1967,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  1956) 
to  extend  for  1  year  the  authority  for 
more  flexible  regulation  of  maximimi 
rates  of  interest  or  dividends,  higher  re- 
serve requirements,  and  open  market 
operations  in  agency  issues;  and  with- 
drawing the  nomination  of  Kenneth  V. 
Petro,  to  be  postmaster  at  Lakeport, 
Calif. 


e:mecutive  communications,  etc. 

The  president  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Overexpenditure  of  an 
Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
the  appropriation  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Otflce  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  has  been 
overexpended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Aia  Force  Militart  Construction  Conthacts 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
repwrting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  total  military 
construction  contracts  awarded  by  competi- 
tion by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  dur- 
ing the  6-month  period  January  1.  1967 
through  June  30,  1967;  to  the  Committee  on 
.\rmed  Services. 

Report  of  Pitblic  Service  CoMaussiON  of  the 
District  of  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary,  Pub- 
lic Service  Commiselon  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Washington,  D.C,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion, for  the  calendar  year  1966  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Umted  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  savings  available  If  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  recovers  In- 
terest costs  on  repaid  price-support  loans 
itnd  on  storage  facility  and  equipment  loans. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  dated  September 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Umted  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  projects  showing 
need  for  Improvements  in  planning  and 
supervision.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. Department  of  State,  dated  Septem- 
ber 1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  for  improved  plan- 
ning and  surveillance  of  economic  develop- 
ment projects  in  India.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  Department  of  State, 
dated  September  1967  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Report  on  Claims  Settled  Under  the  Mili- 
tart   F>ERSONNEL    AND    CIVILIAN    EMPLOYEES' 

Claims  Act  of  1964 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  Department  of  Agrlculttue. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
claims  settled  under  the  Military  Personnel 
and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964. 
for  the  period  September  1,  1964.  through 
June  30,  1965,  and  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967 
(With  an  accompanying  rep>ort);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  1;he  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  report  of  claims  settled  by  this  Agency 
during    period   September    1,    1966    through 


August  31.  1967  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report   on   Program    for    Sharing   Medical 
Facilities 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration,  transmittliig.  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  curing  fiscal  year  liJ67  in 
connection  with  programs  for  sharing  med- 
ical facilities  and  the  exchange  of  medical 
Information  (with  an  accompanying  report) 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


BILL  introduced 

a  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GRUENING  (for  himself,  Mr. 
FoNG,  and  Mr.  Inouye)  : 

S.  2454.  A  bill  to  amend  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920  in  order  to  ex- 
empt from  the  provisions  of  such  section  the 
transportation  of  merchandise  between 
points  In  the  State  of  Alaska  and  points  in 
the  State  of  HawaU;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gruening  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


ALASKA  and  HAWAH  MUST  BE 
LOOSED,  AT  LEAST  IN  PART, 
PROM  THE  SHACKLES  OF  THE 
JONES    ACT 

Mr.   GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 

two  newest  States  of  the  Union — Alaska 
and  Hawaii — although  strikingly  differ- 
ent in  climate  are  marvelously  comple- 
mentary in  terms  of  natural  resources 
and  consumer  requirements. 

One  thing  Alaska  and  Hawaii  have  In 
common  is  the  fact  that  each  is 
noncontiguous  to  the  continental  United 
States  and  must  depend  almost  com- 
pletely on  water  transportation  for  the 
importation  of  everything-  needed  to  keep 
the  State  and  its  citizens  alive.  Although 
Alaska  can  be  reached  by  overland 
transportation  from  the  "lower  48,"  for 
purposes  of  importing  merchandise, 
Alaska  is  almost  as  much  an  island  as 
are  the  islands  of  Hawaii. 

A  distressing  consequence  of  the  facts 
of  noncontiguity  v%-ith  the  continental 
United  States  and  dependence  on  water 
carriers  for  freight  movement  to  the 
economy  of  both  States  is  that  costs  of 
transportation  are  so  extremely  high 
that,  especially  in  the  case  of  Alaska,  our 
people  suffer  from  an  unduly  inflated 
co.st  of  living.  The  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  has  recently  issued  a  study 
of  the  Alaska  trade  which  demonstrates, 
with  facts  and  .figures  researched  and 
compiled  by  the  Commission  staff,  that 
water  traiisportation  costs  add  an  oner- 
ous burden  to  the  cost  of  buying  eveiT- 
thing  that  must  be  imported  into  the 
State.  Alaskans  are  seeking  ways  of  re- 
ducing these  costs.  With  the  advice  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commis.sion  now 
published  we  are  exploring  pos.^ibilities 
of  impi-oving  port  facilities  and  other- 
wise encouraging  the  introduction  of 
competition  In  the  trade  now  completely 
lacking  in  the  southeast  and  northwest 
sections  of  the  State,  a  development 
which  could  bring  lower  costs.  More  than 
4  years  ago  the  infant  State  of  Alaska 
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bonded  itself  in  an  amount  of  *23, 000,000 
to  construct  an  imaginative  and  ex- 
tremely useful  marine  highway — a  sys- 
tem of  ferines  serving  southeast  ports 
which  provides  a  framev.ork  for,  hope- 
fully, expanded  and  improved  freight 
transportation  at  lower  cost  for  this  area. 

Ala."=ka's  principal  problem,  borne  out 
by  the  findings  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  has  been  the  existence  in 
the  past  of  aii  absolute  monopoly  of 
Alaska  water  transportation  by  one 
Seattle-based  company — the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  Competition  has  improved 
that  situation  in  parts  of  Alaska,  name- 
ly the  rail  belt,  but  not  in  other  parts 
of  Alaska  where  the  monopoly  persists. 
Having  no  need  to  provide  improved 
service  at  lower  lates  in  those  other 
areas,  southeastern  and  northwestern 
Alaska,  the  tariffs  have  kept  go- 
ing up  and  up  and  up  over  the  years  in 
one  increase  after  another.  The  predicta- 
ble result  has  been  that  development  of 
Alaska's  resouixes  of  mine:al  and  other 
natural  wealth  has  been  retarded,  while 
the  cost  of  living  continues  to  rise.  High 
transportation  costs  have  prevented  or 
impeded  efforts  at  resource  development 
that  could  well  have  advanced  Alaska's 
prrgress  a  generation  ahead  of  its  1967 
status. 

While  Alaska  has  suffered  especially 
from  this  source  of  unreasonable  freight 
costs,  another  obstacle  has  made  it  im- 
possible to  reduce  these  costs — an  ob- 
stacle also  encountered  by  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

That  is  the  restrictive  effect  of  section 
27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920 — 
the  law  which  prohibits  shipment  of 
merchandise  between  domestic  ports  in 
vessels  under  foreign  registry.  Thus, 
neither  Alaska  nor  Hawaii  can  gain  the 
advantage  of  lower  transportation  costs 
which  might  be  available  if  foreign 
freighters  passing  by  both  States  on  the 
way  to  foreign  ports  could  be  allowed  to 
discharge  cargo  originating  at  commer- 
cial centers  of  the  continental  States. 

The  protection  of  our  domestic  ship- 
building industry  and  its  workers  has 
long  been  recognized  as  essential  to  the 
defense  and  the  economy  of  many  parts 
of  the  Nation.  This  policy  has  served  well 
to  achieve  objectives  for  which  it  was 
designed. 

However,  the  time  has  now  come  to 
examine  the  validity  of  the  premise  of 
the  cabotage  laws  as  applied  to  ti-ade 
with  Alaska  and  Hawaii — new  States  in 
a  state  of  political  and  economic  develop- 
ment undreamed  of  at  the  time  section 
27  was  fir.st  enacted.  As  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Alaska  have  been  explored  and 
developed  and  as  the  economy  and  popu- 
lation of  the  State  of  Hawaii  have  grown 
it  becomes  apparent  the  latter  need  the 
former  and  that  trade  between  the  two 
new  States  could  be  vastly  expanded  to 
the  benefit  of  both.  Hawaii  needs  the 
mineral,  timber,  and  fuel  resources 
abundant  in  Alaska  and  lacking  in  Ha- 
waii while  Alaska  could  be  the  benefici- 
ary of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  Hawaii.  The  economy  of  Alaska, 
long  stifled  and  restrained  by  the  high 
cost  of  doing  business  there,  could  be 
healttiily  stimulated  by  the  growth  of 
new  markets  in  Hawaii,  which,  in  turn, 
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could  benefit  by  receinng  directly  such 
products  as  liquefied  natural  gas  wiiich 
it  needs  and  Alaska  Is  about  to  produce, 
if  a  cheaper  form  of  water  transporta- 
tion v.ere  made  available  to  move  the 
cargo. 

Unfortunately,  this  beneficial  state  of 
affairs  cannot  be  achieved  imder  the 
existing   restrictions  of   the  Jones  Act. 

This  aspect  of  the  water  transporta- 
tion problem  has  come  dramatically  to 
light  with  the  increasing  development  of 
trade  relations  between  Alaska  and  Ja- 
pan. Japanese  businessmen  have  long 
been  active  in  the  Imnber  industrj'  of 
southeast  Alaska.  Their  cargoes  of  tim- 
ber products  have  been  moving  regu- 
larly for  years  from  their  plants  at 
Wrangell  and  Sitka,  via  Japanese  ships, 
to  the  industrial  centers  of  Japan. 

Last  May  two  major  petroleum  com- 
panies aiinounctd  the  beginning  of  con- 
struction, in  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  of  a 
great  new  plant  for  the  liquefaction  of 
natm'al  gas,  found  in  vast  quantities  in 
Alaska.  At  this  time  it  is  planned  that 
the  entire  production  of  this  plant  will 
be  shipped  across  the  Pacific — to  be  de- 
livered at  a  rate  of  139  mililon  cubic 
feet  of  gas  a  day — to  Japan.  Fuel-short 
Japan,  which  souglit  this  supply  of 
Alaska  natural  gas,  will  be  supplied  at  a 
lower  cost  for  this  essential  commodity 
by  the  liquefied  gas  of  Alaska  than  it 
could  be  by  other  means  explored. 

As  this  product  ol  ti:e  Kenai  Penin- 
sula of  Alaska  travels  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  Japan,  it  will  pass  right  by  an- 
other fuel-short  region  under  the  Ameri- 
can fiag — the  State  of  Hawaii.  The  Ha- 
waiians,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Japane.se. 
are  .=;eeking  a  supplemental  supply  of 
fuel  to  provide  energy  requirements  of 
an  ever-expanding  economy  and  ever- 
growing population.  But  the  Hawaiian 
citizens  of  the  United  States  will  have 
no  chance  at  purchasing  this  greatly 
needed  gas.  This  is  becau.se  the  tankers 
in  which  it  Is  destined  to  travel  to  Japan 
will  be  constructed  in  Sweden.  The  neces- 
sity for  construction  of  a  specially  de- 
signed Vessel  for  this  unusual  trade 
caused  the  companies  involved  to  seek 
the  lowest  cost  sliip  construction  avail- 
able. As  is  common  knowledge.  U.S.  ship 
construction  costs  are  the  highest  in  the 
world.  If  the  liquefaction  project  is  to  be 
feasible  at  all.  low-cost  vessels  are  ab- 
solutely essential  and  U.S.  construction 
is  so  costly  as  to  be  out  of  the  question. 

As  in  the  case  of  shipping  costs  to 
Japan,  so  shipment  to  Hawaii  from 
Alaska  in  American-built  vessels  would 
raise  the  price  of  Alaska's  liquefied  gas 
to  a  point  at  which  the  trade  would  not 
be  economically  feasible.  However.  Ha- 
waii's need  for  low-cost  fuel  to  provide 
low-cost  power  could  be  accommodated 
if  the  gas  could  be  dehvered  in  Hawaii 
as  an  intermediate  transaction  on  the 
way  of  the  vessel  to  Japan.  How  ironical 
that  oriental  coujitries  can  receive  an 
American  product  at  a  far  lower  price 
than  an  American  area,  especially  one 
which  lies  nearer  the  source  of  supply 
than  are  the  Asian  countries. 

The  same  factor  of  exorbitant  shipping 
costs  via  American-constructed  vessels 
also  prohibits  shipment  to  Hawaii  of 
Alaska's  other  resources,  especially  our 
badly  needed  forest  products. 


Since  it  is  Irrational  to  stifle  the  sup- 
ply by  Alaska  of  Its  sister  State.  Hawaii, 
of  commodities  needed  by  the  people  of 
Hawaii,  I  believe  we  must  amend  sec- 
tion 27  of  the  Jones  Act  to  allow  the 
use  of  foreign  carriers  in  this  important 
trade. 

Accordingly,  I  introduce  today  a  bill 
cosponsored  by  our  colleagues  from 
Hawaii,  Senator  Fong  and  Senator 
Inouye,  to  remove — in  part  at  least — 
the  Jones  Act  shackles  which  now  pre- 
vent a  promising,  thriving,  industrial 
traffic  between  two  States  who  need  each 
other. 

It  is  my  reasoned  judgment  and  hope 
that  the  opposition  which  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  past  to  changes  in 
the  Jones  Act  whenever  Alaska  has 
sought  them  should  not  and  need  not  be 
mobilized  against  this  legislation,  for  it 
is  most  unlikely  that  the  American 
shipping  industiT  would  construct  siiips 
specifically  to  carrv-  liquefied  gas  from 
Alaska  to  Hawaii.  In  other  words,  if  this 
legislation  becomes  law.  it  should  not 
curtail  or  interfere  v.ith  any  new  develop- 
ment in  our  own  merchant  marine,  but 
would  improve  the  economy  of  both 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  facts  will  be  sufficiently  appreciated 
.so  that  this  legislation  may  not  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  opponents  of  any  sub- 
stantial change  in  our  cabotage  laws 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCSR.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2454)  to  amend  section  27 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920.  in 
order  to  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
such  section  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise between  points  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  points  in  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Gruening  i  for  him- 
self. Mr.  Fong.  and  Mr.  Inouye  i,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2454 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920,  as 
amended  (46  VS.C.  883),  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
a  colon  and  the  following:  "And  provided 
further.  That  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  the  transportation  of  merchandise  be- 
tween points  In  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
points  in  the  State  of  Hawaii". 


EXTENSION  OF  LIFE  OF  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  COMMISSION— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    33  8 

Mr.  THUTiMOND  submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  iH.R.  10805)  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarj'.  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  <3.  2431)  to  provide 
more  effectively  for  the  regulation  of  the 
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use  of,  and  for  the  preservation  of  safety 
and  order  within,  the  Executive  Mansion 
and  grounds,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
Its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  2453)  to  facilitate  the  entry  Into 
the  United  States  of  aliens  who  are 
brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  make  this  request 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut [Mr.  DoDDl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  amendment  No.  307,  my 
amendment  to  S.  1125  which  would  allow 
a  minimum  annual  allotment  of  $100,- 
000  to  each  State  for  the  education  of 
the  handicapped,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

EdltortaJ  entitled  "For  ABM  PoUcy 
TJ-Turn,  McN&nvara  Awakened  Late."  pub- 
Usbed  In  the  NashvlUe  Banner  of  September 
30,  1987. 

Editorial   entitled   "Defense   Agalnat   Mis- 
sUea,"  publlAbed  in  tbe  Charleston,  S.C,  News 
and  Ck>urter  of  September  20,   1967. 
By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia : 

Article  entitled  "More  Politics  Than  Logic 
Seen  In  New  Decisions,"  written  by  Crosby  S. 
Noyes.  and  published  In  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  September  21,  1967. 

Editorial  entitled  "Rat  Act  Reversal,"  pub- 
lished In  the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch  of 
September  22, 1967. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

Correapondence  between  C.  Wilson  Harder, 
president.  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  and  President  Johnson,  relat- 
ing to  proclamation  of  a  day  of  recogni- 
tion for  flreflghters. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

Article  entitled  "Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment Uses  Coet-Free  Wire  Winder,"  pub- 
lUhed  In  the  Caldwell  News-Tribune  of  Sat- 
urday, September  16.  1967. 


tary  Convention  to  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery. 

Now.  after  50  months,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  is 
about  to  meet  In  executive  session  to 
consider  the  reporting  of  these  three 
conventions  to  the  full  Senate. 

I  believe  it  would  be  especially  appro- 
priate at  this  time  to  recall  the  message 
of  President  Kennedy  when  he  sub- 
mitted these  three  conventions  to  the 
Senate. 

I  have  today  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
three  conventions  with  a  view  to  receiving 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification.  These  are ; 

1.  The  Supplementary  Convention  to  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
Institutions  and  Practices  Similar  to  Slavery, 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
Nations  In  1956,  to  which  49  nations  are  now 
parties. 

2.  The  Convention  on  the  Abolition  of 
Forced  Labor,  adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Organization  In  1957,  to  which  60 
nations  are  now  parties. 

3.  The  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  opened  for  signature  by  the 
United  Nations,  In  1953,  to  which  39  nations 
are  now  parties. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  each  case  a 
large  number  of  nations  have  ratified 
these  individual  conventions  in  addition 
to  the  ones  that  President  Kennedy  cited 
in  his  letter  of  more  than  4  years  ago. 

The  letter  from  President  Kennedy 
goes  on: 

United  States  law  Is,  of  course,  already  In 
conformity  with  these  conventions,  and 
ratification  would  not  require  any  change  In 
our  domestic  legislation.  However,  the  fact 
that  our  Constitution  already  assures  us  of 
these  rights  does  not  entitle  us  to  stand  aloof 
from  documents  which  project  our  own  herit- 
age on  an  International  scale.  The  day-to- 
day unfolding  of  events  makes  It  ever  clearer 
that  our  own  welfare  Is  Interrelated  with  the 
rights  and  freedoms  assured  the  peoples  of 
other  nations 

These  conventions  deal  with  human  rights 
which  may  not  yet  be  secure  In  other  coun- 
tries: they  have  provided  models  for  the 
drafters  of  constitutions  and  laws  In  newly 
Independent  nations;  and  they  have  influ- 
enced the  policies  of  governments  preparing 
to  accede  to  them.  Thus,  they  Involve  cur- 
rent problems  In  many  countries. 

They  will  stand  as  a  sharp  reminder  of 
world  opinion  to  all  who  may  seek  to  violate 
the  human  rights  they  define.  They  also 
serve  as  a  continuous  commitment  to  respect 
these  rights.  There  Is  no  society  so  advanced 
that  It  no  longer  needs  periodic  recommit- 
ment to  human  rights. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  re- 
nounce responsibility  for  support  of  the  very 
fundamentals  which  distinguish  our  concept 
of  government  from  all  forms  of  tyranny. 
Accordingly,  I  desire,  with  the  constitutional 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  ratify  these  Con- 
ventions for  the  United  States  of  America. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedt. 


FIl-'l'Y  MONTHS  IS  TIME  ENOUGH- 
SENATE  SHOULD  ACT  NOW  ON 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS— 
CXLII 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  50 
months  ago  today,  on  July  22. 1963,  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  this  body's  advice  and  consent  three 
human  rights  conventions:  Convention 
on  Forced  Labor.  Convention  on  Political 
Rights  of  Women,  -ind  the  Supplemen- 


NIKOLA  PETKOV— VICTIM  OF  BUL- 
GARIAN COMMUNIST  REGIME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Nikola 
Petkov  was  the  most  courageous  and  con- 
sistent champion  of  democracy  in  the 
Balkans  during  the  last  war,  and  during 
the  2  postwar  years,  until  his  judicial 
murder  by  the  Communist  regime  in 
Bulgaria.  Li  taking  such  a  stout  stand 
he  became  the  foremost  foe  of  commu- 
nism, and  as  such  he  was  marked  for 
liquidation  by  his  heartless  foes. 


Toward  the  end  of  the  last  war  Bul- 
garian pohtlcs  was  something  of  a  tug- 
of-war,  mostly  between  the  Communists 
and  anti-Communists.  But  when  the 
country  was  "liberated"  by  the  advanc- 
ing Red  army,  then  it  was  clear  that  the 
Communists  were  to  have  the  upper 
hand,  to  the  definite  disadvantage  of  all 
other  groups.  Among  these  was  the 
Agrarian  Party,  with  Its  large  following 
led  by  Nikola  Petkov.  It  was  the  most 
powerful  party,  and  its  leader  thought 
that  in  any  open  show  of  hand,  or  elec- 
tions, he  and  his  party  would  win  out. 
But  Petkov  and  his  associates  did  not 
realize  at  the  time  that  when  dealing 
with  Communists  the  majorities  and 
popular  following  do  not  always  count, 
for  with  the  Communists  force  has  usual- 
ly been  the  decisive  factor  in  their  deal- 
ings with  their  adversaries.  Having  no 
scruples,  the  Communists  rely  on  steam- 
roller tactics,  smothering  all  opposition. 

The  postwar  regime  installed  in  Bul- 
garia was  Communist,  backed  to  the  hilt 
by  the  Soviet  authorities.  Even  though 
Communists  formed  a  small  part  of  the 
population,  and  were  not  even  strong 
enough  to  fill  all  Government  posts,  they 
managed  to  control  all  important  and 
key  posts  throughout  the  country.  To 
maintain  their  control,  they  resorted  to 
all  sorts  of  tricks  and  treacherj',  always 
accusing  their  opponents  as  "enemies  of 
the  people."  and  stooges  of  imperialists, 
their  goal  being  to  discredit  the  leaders 
of  their  adversaries,  and  then  to  liqui- 
date them.  By  such  tactics  they  suc- 
ceeded in  the  course  of  2  years  in  silenc- 
ing and  then  eliminating  all  their  critics 
except  Nikola  Petkov. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  rump  Parlia- 
ment, the  result  of  a  rigged  election, 
kept  the  appearance  of  democracy  of  a 
sort  in  the  coimtry.  Petkov  himself  was 
a  member  of  this  Parliament,  and  was 
most  critical  of  the  way  matters  were 
handled.  He  was  a  disturbing  and  dis- 
cordant factor  In  Government,  and  on 
one  occasion  Prime  Minister  Dlmltrov 
R'arned  Petkov  that  he  would  "lose  his 
head"  if  he  did  not  put  a  stop  to  his 
criticism  of  the  Government.  Unhappily 
Dlmltrov  kept  his  word,  for  early  in  June 
1947  Petkov  was  arrested,  tried  on  cer- 
tain trumped-up  charges,  and  then 
hanged  on  September  23.  Today  in  re- 
calling the  passing  of  this  gallant  spokes- 
man of  freedom  in  Communist-domi- 
nated Bulgaria,  we  pay  tribute  to  his 
memory. 


EXCELLENT  POSTAL  SERVICE  PRO- 
VIDED AMERICAN  SERVICEMEN 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  comment  this  morning 
on  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  verj* 
excellent  postal  service  being  provided 
American  servicemen  in  Vietnam.  In  re- 
cent months,  I  have  received  mail  from 
Vietnam  with  some  regularity,  and  I 
have  been  well  impressed  with  the  ex- 
peditious way  in  which  it  has  been 
handled. 

This  week  I  received  a  letter  on 
Wednesday,  September  20,  which  had 
been  WTitten  and  dated  In  Vietnam  on 
Sunday,  September  17.  I  was  even  more 
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Impressed  with  that  record  of  mail  serv- 
ice— a  letter  written  by  an  enlisted  ma- 
rine In  Vietnam  on  Sunday,  September 
17  being  delivered  here  in  Washington  on 
Wednesday.  September  20.  Sometimes 
it  takes  almost  that  long  to  get  a  letter 
from  Alexandria  across  the  Potomac 
over  here  to  the  city  of  Washington. 

When  we  realize  that  Vietnam  is  some 
12,000  miles  away  from  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. I  think  it  worthy  of  mention  in 
the  Senate  that  our  military  personnel 
are  being  supplied  with  very  rapid  mail 
service  in  Vietnam. 

In  that  connection,  in  checking  on  the 
matter  this  morning,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Army  has  the  single 
managerial  responsibility  for  the  han- 
dling of  the  military  mail.  Of  course,  it 
is  a  joint  endeavor  once  it  reaches  the 
United  States.  Then  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment takes  charge  of  it. 

So  I  would  like  this  morning  to  com- 
mend those  who  handle  the  militar>- 
mail  from  Vietnam,  both  those  in  the 
postal  service  and  those  in  the  military 
service. 

I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
the  names  of  those  officers,  first,  who 
have  overall  responsibility  in  the  han- 
dling of  this  Vietnam  mail. 

For  the  Army,  it  is  Lt.  Col.  John  M. 
Godwin. 

For  the  Air  Force,  it  is  Col.  Andrew 
Di  Antonio. 

For  the  Navy  it  is  Lt.  Cmdr.  William 
R.  Knapp. 

For  the  Marines,  1st  Lt.  Paul  Siemsko. 

The  responsibility  for  the  Far  East 
Postal  Service  rests  In  the  following 
officers: 

For  the  Army,  Lt.  Col.  Paul  Wildman. 

For  the  Air  Force,  Lt.  Col.  Perry  Mc- 
Elroy. 

For  the  Navy,  Lt.  Owen  R.  Smith. 

For  the  Marines,  1st  Lt,  Orville  L. 
Sayre. 

It  seems  to  me  It  is  vitally  important 
to  the  morale  of  our  troops  in  the  field 
that  they  do  have  fast  and  good  mall 
service.  It  is  also  important  to  the  mo- 
rale of  the  parents  here  In  the  United 
States  that  this  mail  be  handled  with 
rapidity. 

I  think  it  Is  also  desirable  that  the 
Congress  arrange  that  the  mall  from 
the  serviceman  in  Vietnam  should  come 
postage  free.  This  tends  to  encourage 
the  serviceman  to  communicate  with  his 
family  and  his  friends,  not  just  because 
of  the  elimination  of  the  cost  involved  in 
a  postage  stamp,  but  because  of  the  con- 
venience in  not  having  to  concern  him- 
self with  putting  stamps  on  his  mail. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  getting  mall 
to  and  from  the  military  personnel  in 
Vietnam. 

My  impression,  from  the  large  num- 
ber of  letters  which  I  have  received  from 
Vietnam,  is  that  the  postal  service  is 
being  handled  in  a  very  able  way. 

Since  Vietnam  has  been  mentioned.  I 
should  like  to  cite  the  casualties  of  last 
week.  Slightly  more  than  2,000  Ameri- 
cans were  casualties  in  Vietnam  this  past 
week;  that  is  both  killed  and  wounded. 

I  wish  to  state  for  the  record  also, 
Mr,  President,  the  figures  for  the  period 
January  1,  1967,  to  September  16,  1967. 
During  that  8 '/z -month  period,  U.S.  cas- 


ualties totaled  52,426.  For  the  period, 
the  casualties  among  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese totaled  29,278. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


EFFORTS     TO     INTIMIDATE     CON- 
GRESS  SHOULD   BE   REBUFFED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  continuing  efforts  of 
groups  that  seek  special  privileges  to  dis- 
turb the  work  of  Congress  constitute  a 
growing  menace  to  oui*  cherished  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  A  few  days  ago,  dem- 
onstrators opposing  their  countries  poli- 
cies in  Vietnam  dropped  leaflets  from 
the  Senate  gallery.  This  week,  what  the 
press  described  as  "angrj"  welfare  recipi- 
ents" staged  a  wait-in  or  a  sit-in  dem- 
onstration in  the  hearing  room  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  They  did  so 
because  they  objected  to  proposals  that 
would  cause  some  of  those  on  relief  to 
have  to  go  to  work,  and  that  would  limit 
the  number  of  children  on  welfare. 

Mr.  President,  where  are  these  dis- 
orders taking  us?  To  what  is  the  Con- 
gress to  be  subjected  next?  I.  for  one, 
do  not  regard  such  pressure  techniques 
lightly.  I  am  dismayed  that  so  many 
persons  in  positions  of  responsibility  and 
authority  exhibit  such  timid  toleration 
for  sit-ins,  lie-ins,  wait-ins.  and  drop- 
ins. 

Unless  we  act  to  stop  them,  these 
things  may  well  become  throw-ins  or 
shoot-ins.  For  I  am  convinced  that  in- 
action against  them  can  only  lead  to  a 
more  diflScult  and  more  serious  situation. 
If  those  who  can  take  action  against 
these  revolutionary  developments  do  not 
do  so,  they  may  well  find  that  they  have 
permitted  a  new  kind  of  Frankenstein's 
monster  to  be  created  in  our  midst. 

It  Is  time,  Mr.  President,  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  for  public  officials 
in  all  branches  of  the  Government  not 
only  to  speak  out  against  such  mob  dem- 
onstrations, but  also  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  prevent  them.  The  orderly  proc- 
esses of  government  must  go  on  without 
such  Interruptions.  I  would  not  wish  to 
visit  retribution  on  persons  such  as  those 
misguided  women  who  demonstrated  In 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  room;  but 
I  think  it  should  be  made  clear  to  them 
and  to  others  that  such  efforts  at  intim- 
idation will  not  be  permitted  and  will  not 
be  tolerated  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  it  should  further 
be  made  clear  to  them  and  to  all  who  may 
think  they  can  gain  their  dubious  ends  by 
demonstrations  and  threats  that  such 
displays  serve  only  to  prejudice  Members 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  to  prejudice  a  wide 
segment  of  the  public,  against  their 
cause.  Those  who  participate  in  such  ac- 
tivities, in  short,  hurt  rather  than  help 
themselves;  and  in  so  doing,  they  hurt 
this  Republic. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  believe. 
Mr.  President,  that  there  is  a  sinister  de- 
sign in  these  growing  efforts  to  interrupt. 


to  disrupt,  to  harass,  and  to  intimidate. 
In  my  opinion,  they  fit  into  a  revolution- 
ary pattern  inspired,  if  not  planned,  by 
those  who  would  drastically  change  our 
system  and  our  way  of  life. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  I  warned  on  this 
floor  that  a  "strategy  for  political  crisis  ' 
was  being  advocated  by  certain  individ- 
uals and  groups  who  would  like  to  see 
welfare  recipients  organized  to  black- 
mail Congress.  I  referred,  in  that  speech 
last  year,  to  an  article  written  by  Rich- 
ard Cloward  and  Frances  Fox  Piven  en- 
titled 'A  Strategy  to  End  Poverty.  '  1 
believe  that  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Lausche]  also,  at 
that  time,  about  a  year  ago,  made  refer- 
ence to  the  same  article,  written  by  Clow- 
ard and  Piven,  which  appeared  in  the 
May  2,  1966,  issue  of  the  Nation,  I  refer 
to  it  again  today. 

Mr,  Cloward  was  then  a  professor  of 
social  work  and  Mrs.  Piven  was  a  re- 
search associate  in  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Social  Work.  I  quote 
again  today  from  their  article,  which  I 
brought  to  the  Senate's  attention  last 
year ; 

How  can  the  poor  be  organized  to  press  for 
relief  from  poverty?  How  can  a  broad- based 
movement  be  developed  ...  It  is  our  pur- 
pose to  advance  a  strategy  which  affords  the 
basis  for  a  convergence  of  civil  rights  orga- 
nizations, militant  anti-poverty  groups  and 
the  poor.  If  this  strategy  were  implemented 
a  political  crisis  would  result  that  could 
lead  to  legislation  for  a  guaranteed  annual 
income  and  thus  an  end  to  poverty. 

The  strategy  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a 
vast  discrepancy  exists  between  the  benefits 
to  which  people  are  entitled  under  public 
welfare  programs  and  the  sums  which  they 
actually  receive. 

The  discrepancy  Is  not  an  accident  stem- 
ming from  bureaucratic  inefficiency;  rather. 
It  Is  an  Integral  feature  of  the  welfare  sys- 
tem which.  If  challenged,  would  precipitate 
a  profound  financial  and  political  crisis.  The 
force  <cr  that  challenge,  and  the  strategy  we 
proposqt  is  a  massive  drive  to  recruit  the  poor 
onto  ttfe  welfare  rolls  .  .  . 

The  right  to  Income  must  be  guaranteed, 
or  the  oppression  of  the  welfare  poor  will  not 
be  eliminated  .  .  . 

In  order  to  generate  a  crisis,  the  poor  must 
obtain  benefits  which  they  have  forfeited  .  . . 

The  idea  of  "welfare  rights"  has  begun  to 
attract  attention  in  many  liberal  circles  .  .  . 

By  crisis,  we  mean  a  publicly  visible  disrup- 
tion In  some  Institutional  sphere.  Crisis  can 
occur  spontaneously  (e.g.,  riots)  or  as  the 
intended  result  of  tactics  of  demonstration 
and  protest  which  either  generate  institu- 
tional disruption  or  bring  unrecognized  dis- 
ruption to  public  attention.  Public  trouble 
Is  political  liability;  It  calls  for  action  by 
political  leaders  to  stabilize  the  situation. 
Because  crisis  usually  creates  or  exposes  con- 
flict. It  threatens  to  produce  cleavages  In  a 
political  consensus  which  politicians  will 
ordinarily  act  to  avert. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  is  being  pro- 
posed by  the  authors  of  this  article,  as 
I  stated  previously,  is  a  revolution,  a  de- 
struction of  established  systems,  and  I 
repeat  that  statement  and  that  warning 
today. 

Since  the  time  that  I  spoke  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  last  year,  we  have  seen  this 
plan  implemented,  to  a  degree  at  least, 
by  the  riots,  by  the  demonstrations  con- 
ducted on  the  part  of  and  participated 
In  by  welfare  recipients,  by  the  stimula- 
tion of  demon.straiions  by  some  anti- 
poverty  groups,  and  by  the  most  recent 
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sit-in  In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
room. 

The  "irate  welfare  mothers."  as  the 
press  called  the  demoristrators  %vho  at- 
tempted to  force  their  demands  on  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  seem  to  me 
to  fit  precisely  into  the  announced  strate- 
gy for  political  crisis. 

These  are  not  just  s;x)ntaneous  things 
that  are  happening  by  accident.  They 
are  outrageous  things  that  are  happen- 
ing according  to  a  calculated  plan. 

It  is  a  .strategy  of  intimidation  and  po- 
litical blackmail  to  which  all  of  us  sub- 
mit only  at  our  peril. 

Threats,  such  as  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee demonstrators  made,  that  there 
would  be  a  "holocaust  in  ever;''  city"  if 
certain  welfare  changes  do  become  law, 
are  as  offensive  and  as  abcmiaabie  to 
me— and  .should  be  to  every  neht-think- 
ing  American— as  the  growing  demsnd 
for  something  for  nothing  and  the 
threats  by  black  power  advocates.  In  my 
opinion,  these  thing.s  can  no  l.^nsar  bj 
shrugged  off,  nor  dismissed.  I  do  not 
think  they  can  be  accepted  as  just  a  part 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  I  think  they 
should  be  cause  for  serious  alaim  m  the 
executive  branch.  They  shouli  be  cau.se 
for  serious  alarm  in  the  legi-slative 
branch.  And  they  should  be  cause  f  )r  se- 
rious alarm  in  the  judicial  branch. 

These  disturbing  developments  are 
part  of  the  overall  strategy  of  revolution 
that  is  developing  in  this  country  and 
that  has  been  developing  In  this  country 
clearly  now  for  the  past  3  or  4  years — 
a  revolution  which  began  with  the  first 
intentional  mass  violation  of  a  municipal 
ordinance  in  American  cities,  a  revolu- 
tion that  bef,'an  with  the  first  march 
down  the  streets  under  the  pretense  of 
so-called  civil  disobedience,  a  revolution 
that  was  encouraged  by  many  well- 
thinking,  but  misgiilded,  citizens  who  en- 
couraged and  joined  with  pubUcity-seek- 
Ing  agitators  in  an  epidemic  of  demon- 
strations often  in  violation  not  only  of 
local  laws  and  State  statutes  but  also  of 
court  orders.  There  the  wind  was  sown: 
we  are  now  reaping  the  whirlwind. 

Mr.  President,  Edwin  Markham  wrote 
a  bit  of  verse  which  I  feel  may  have  pre- 
saged the  alarming  things  that  are  be- 
ginning to  happen  in  this  Republic. 
Markham  may  not  have  foreseen  the  de- 
cUne  of  this  Republic,  but  his  poem  was 
indeed  prophetic.  I  shall  attempt  at  this 
moment  to  recall  it : 

The  Pear  for  Thet,  My  Countbt 
In  storied   Venice,  where  the  night  repeats 
The  heaven  oJ  stars  down  ail  her  rippling 

streets. 
Stood   the   great   Bell   Tower,   fronting   seas 

and  skies — 
Fronting  the  ages,  drawing  all  men's  eyes; 
Booted  like  Tenerlffe.  aloft  and  proud. 
Taunting   the  Ughtnlng.   tearing  the  flying 

oloud. 
It  marked  the  hours  for  Venice:  all  men  said 
Time  cannot  reach  to  t)Ow  that  lofty  head: 
Time,   that   shall  touch  all  else  with  ruin, 

must 
Forbear  to  make  this  shaft  confess  its  dust. 
Yet  all  the  while,  in  secret,  without  sound. 
The  fat  worms  gnawed  the  Umbers  under- 
ground. 

The  twisting  worm,  whose  epoch  Is  an  hour, 
Caverned  hla  way  into  the  mighty  tower; 
Tin  suddenly  it  shook,  it  swayed,  it  broke, 


And  fell  In  darkening  thunder  at  one  stroke. 
The   strong   shaft,    with    an    angel   on    the 

crown, 
Fell  ruining:  a  thousand  years  went  down! 

And  so  I  fear,  my  country,  not  the  hand 
That  shall  hurl  night  and  whirlwind  on  the 

land; 
I  fear  not  Titan  traitors  who  shall  rise 
To  stride  like  Brocken  shadows  on  our  skies: 
These  we  can  face  in  open  fight,  withstand 
With    reddening    rampart    and  the    sworded 

hand. 

I  fear  the  vermin  that  shall  undermine 
Senate  and  citadel  and  school  and  shrine — 
The  Worm   of  Greed,   the  fatted   Worm   of 

Ease, 
And  all  the  crawling  progeny  of  these — 
The  vermin  that  shall  honeycomb  the  towers 
And  walls  of  State  In  unsuspecting  hours. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  huniblc  judg- 
ment, what  we  are  witnessing  in  Amer- 
ica today  is  in  many  ways  summed  up  in 
Edwin  Markham 's  lines. 

The  worm  of  greed— the  spreading  de- 
sire to  get  something  for  nothing — and 
the  proliferating  worm  of  ease  are  in.-;idi- 
ous'y  gnawing  at  the  roots  of  the  Re- 
Dub:ic.  And  all  the  crawling  progeny  of 
these  are  threatening  the  structure  it- 
self. 

It  seems  to  m?  no  mei-e  poetic  license 
to  liken  the  threatmakers,  the  rioters, 
and  the  inciters  to  vermin  that  are  hon- 
eycombinc^  the  fabric  of  this  Nation.  And 
once  the  foundation  is  vmdermined,  the 
fabric  must  fold. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
Congress  and  the  Nation  have  had 
enough  of  threats  from  agitators  of  any 
sti-ipe  who  propose  to  set  off  new  holo- 
causts In  our  cities  If  Congress  does  or 
does  not  take  certain  actions. 

The  time  is  now  for  men  in  this  Gov- 
ernment to  take  a  stand  and  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  become 
aroused. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
articles  from  the  newspapers  to  which  I 
have  alluded:  also,  that  additional  ex- 
tracts from  the  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Nation,  authored  by  Cloward  and 
Piven,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  20,  1967) 

Irate  Welfare  Mothers  Hold   "WAn-lN" 

(By  Eve  Edstrom) 

A  bitter  band  of  welfare  mothers  staged 
a  "wait-in"  for  the  entire  Senate  Finance 
Committee  yesterday  after  testifying  that 
there  would  be  a  "holocaust  in  every  city"  if 
restrictive  House-passed  welfare  changes  be- 
come law. 

Angered  because  only  two  Committee  mem- 
bers heard  their  noontime  testimony  oppos- 
ing House-approved  work  requirements  for 
mothers  and  a  freeze  on  welfare  for  children, 
they  refused  to  budge  from  the  Committee 
hearing  room  from  1  p.m.  until  3:45  p.m. 

With  police  ringing  both  the  hearing  room 
and  outside  corridors,  the  mothers,  some 
with  youngsters  in  their  arms,  anally  walked 
out. 

George  A.  Wiley,  director  of  the  Poverty 
Rights  Action  Center  here  who  had  mobilized 
the  mothers,  said  they  left  because  Capitol 
police  threatened  them  with  "arrest  for  un- 
lawful entry." 

The  hearing  on  the  Social  Security  and 
welfare  package  had  been  scheduled  to  re- 
sume at  2  p.m.  with  other  witnesses.  But 
with  the  mothers  insisting  on  finishing  their 


testimony,  reporters  were  barred  from  the 
hearing  room  and  camera  crews  were  ordered 
to  leave  the  area.  Senate  Finance  Committee 
Chairman  Russell  B.  Long  (D-La.j  entered 
about  2:45  p.m.  to  formally  recess  the  hear- 
ing until  today. 

Mrs.  Johnnie  Tlllmon,  who  lives  in  the 
Watts  section  of  Los  Angeles  and  is  chair- 
man of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Orga- 
nization that  Wiley  has  organized,  said  Long 
was  "very  angry  and  red  in  the  face."  Others 
reported  th^t  "he  banged  tiie  gavel  so  hard 
that  its  head  f.ew  off. 

In  a  statement  issued  for  delivery  to  Long, 
Mrs.  Tlllmon  acked,  "What  happened  to  the 
hearing?"  noted  that  her  group  had  been 
"peaceful  and  patient."  and  had  thought 
Long  was  "intelligent  enough  to  listen  to 
both  sides." 

Long  and  Sen.  Fred  R.  Harris  (D-Okla.) 
had  listened  to  the  mothers  for  an  hour, 
longer  than  any  other  public  witnesses.  The 
mothers  were  unmoved  by  Harris'  explana- 
tion that  other  Senators  were  ab.^ent  because 
thev  were  voting  on  a  money  bill  that  in- 
cluded funds  for  model  cities  and  rent 
supplements. 

"Look  at  all  those  empty  seats."  said  Mrs, 
Hazel  Leslie  of  Philadelphia.  "We're  just 
being  completely  ignored.  They  don't  want 
to  I'ear  what  we  have  to  say." 

Mrs.  Etta  Horn  of  Washington  said  the 
Nation's  Capital  is  a  "powder  keg"  that  will 
"blow"  If  the  Senate  approves  House-passed 
welfare  m-rasures  that  would  force  mothers 
to  work  and  freeze  the  number  of  children 
on  relief. 

"The  only  time  you  listen  to  it  is  when 
the  cities  sire  burning  and  the  people  are 
dying,"  she  said.  "The  time  to  listen  is  now." 

TERRIBLE    DISCRACE 

She  declared  the  welfare  bill  is  a  "terrible 
disgrace"  because  it  says  that  "children  In 
America  are  not  to  be  fed  but  if  they  hve 
Ions  enough  they  can  fight  for  their  coun- 
try." 

Mrs.  Alice  Nixon  of  Pittsburgh  asked  why 
not  take  your  heads  out  of  the  sand"  and 
then  "you  will  stop  wondering  why  we're 
burning  down  our  houses." 

The  people  in  the  ghettos  are  going  to  stop 
mumbling."  she  said.  ".  .  .  There's  coming  a 
time  when  your  children  are  going  to  have 
to  suffer,  too." 

Beulah  Sanders  of  New  York  City  said 
the  present  welfare  system  is  "rotten."  But 
she  said  it  isn't  going  to  be  Improved  by 
training  programs  that  lead  to  dead-end  jobs 
and  by  forcina;  mothers  out  of  the  home 
so  their  children  are  on  the  streets  and  are 
picked  up  by  police. 

"We  can't  live  by  your  law,"  she  said. 
"Get  rid  of  that  bill.  Give  us  a  guaranteed 
income,  give  tis  jobs  with  a  future." 

Mrs.  Dorothy  DlMascio  of  Rochester,  N.Y.. 
described  the  welfare  restrictions  as  a  "dic- 
tatorship" that  imposes  changes  on  "our 
lives,  our  children,  our  husbands  and  yet 
we  haven't  t>een  asked  about  them." 

The  welfare  amendments,  nlmed  at  reduc- 
ing spiraling  relief  rolls,  were  hammered 
out  in  closed  sessions  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  brousht  up  on 
the  House  floor  under  a  rule  that  permitted 
no   changes. 

JAVTTS    ASKS  REFORMS 

In  earlier  testimony.  Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javits 
(R-N.Y.)  called  for  "welfare  reform,  not 
punitive  action."  He  proposed  spending  $10 
million  to  experiment  with  a  children's  al- 
lowance system,  similar  to  payments  now  in 
existence  in  40  countries. 

Another  indictment  of  the  welfare  amend- 
ments was  delivered  by  AFL-CIO  President 
George  Meany.  He  criticized  them  as  a 
"seriously  misguided  efifort"  to  force  mothers 
and  older  children  Into  a  "very  badly  con- 
ceived work  and  training  program." 

But  most  of  Meany's  testimony  was  con- 
centrated  on   the   House   cuts   In  President 
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Johnson's  proposed  ca^h  increases  for  So- 
cial Security  beneficiaries. 

Meany  said  the  House-passed  12 'i  p«r  cent 
increase  would  leave  most  beneficiaries  "In 
the  mire  of  poverty."  The  President's  pro- 
posed Increase  of  15  to  20  per  cent  would 
be  a  modest  down-payment  toward  the  50- 
per-cent  boost  that  is  required  for  an  ade- 
quate level  of  pa>-ments,  he  said. 

Meany  recommended  raising  the  wage 
base  for  Social  Security  taxes  even  higher 
than  the  President  proposed.  But  he  said  the 
tax  rates  are  prot>ab!y  the  maximum  that 
workers  should  be  expected  to  pay.  There- 
fore, he  said,  there  should  be  a  gradual  In- 
troduction of  general  revenue  funds  into  the 
Social  Security  system. 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  spokesman 
Henry  H.  Chase  testified  for  a  9-to-lO-per- 
cent  Social  Security  increase  without  raising 
the  taxable  wage  base. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  21,  1967] 
Protestin'G  Welfare   Mothers   Rebuked 

(By  Eve  Edstrom) 
Senate  Finance  Committee  Chairman  Rus- 
sell B.  Long  (D-La.)  declared  yesterday  that 
protesting  welfare  mothers  had  "hurt  their 
own  case"  by  their  "deliberately  Insulting" 
behavior. 

Neither  his  Committee  nor  Congress,  he 
said,  would  be  "intimidated"  into  bowing 
to  their  demands  for  changes  in  House- 
approved  restrictive  welfare  measures. 

"If  they  can  find  time  to  march  in  the 
streets,  picket,  and  sit  all  day  in  committee 
hearing  rooms,  they  can  find  time  to  do  some 
useful  work,"  Long  said. 

The  mothers,  representing  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization,  staged  a  tliree- 
hour  "wait-in"  at  the  Finance  Committee's 
hearing  room  Tuesday.  They  wanted  more 
Senators  to  hear  their  objections  to  House- 
passed  measures  that  would  force  mothers  on 
relief  to  go  to  work  and  would  limit  the 
number  of  children  on  relief. 

After  being  threatened  with  arrest  by 
Capitol  police  they  left  but  returned  yester- 
day when  hearings  on  the  Social  Security 
welfare  package  resumed.  Police  barred  them 
from  entering  the  hearing  room. 

Inside.  Long  was  being  lauded  as  a  friend 
Gf  the  poor.  The  leadolT  witness  was  Rep. 
Phillip  Burton  (Calif.),  one  of  the  most 
liberal  Democrats  in  the  House. 

He  declared  that  Long  was  "responsible 
for  helping  more  poor  people  receive  some 
measure  of  economic  security  than  any  mem- 
ber" of  either  the  House  or  Senate. 

Burton  was  followed  by  New  York  Welfare 
Commissioner  George  K.  Wyman  who  agreed 
with  Long  that  the  mothers  had  hurt  their 
cause.  Later.  In  an  Interview.  Wyman  said 
"you  don't  kick  your  friends  In  the  teeth." 
and  that  the  mothers  conduct  would  "ad- 
versely aSect  the  attitude  of  the  Committee." 
The  Administration,  along  with  numerous 
national  welfare  leaders,  hoped  that  Long's 
Committee  would  soften  the  House  welfare 
provisions. 

But  Long.  In  a  televised  broadcast,  said, 
"We  don't  Intend  to  help  those  who  refuse 
to  help  themselves."  that  they  could  be 
"picking  up  litter  in  front  of  their  homes" 
Instead  of  impeding  the  work  of  Congress. 
Meanwhile,  the  mothers  had  moved  across 
the  street  from  the  Senate  Office  building 
for  sidewalk  intervle'A's.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  George  A.  Wiley,  director  of  the 
Poverty  Rights  Action  Center  in  Washing- 
ton, who  created  the  National  Welfare  Rights 
Organization. 

Wiley  and  Mrs,  Johnnie  Tlllmon,  chairman 
of  the  natlon.al  mothers'  organization  and  a 
resident  of  the  Watts  section  of  Los  Angeles, 
s.'dd  the  women  would  return  to  their  home 
communities  where  they  would  hold  their 
own  hearings  to  show  "what  a  rotten  mess 
welfare  Is." 

Mrs.  Tlllmon  said  that  she  would  tell  the 


people  "what  they  have  to  do"  and  If  this 
means  trouble,  "that's  not  my  problem." 

Yesterday's  formal  t,estUnony  also  cen- 
tered on  the  need  to  Increase  Social  Security 
cash  benefits  beyond  the  12  V2  P^r  cent  voted 
by  the  House  and  to  eliminate  restrictions 
oil  the  Medicaid  program  of  health  care  for 
the  pocr.  Between  600.000  and  900.000  per- 
sons In  New  York  would  be  denied  medical 
benefits  if  the  restrictions  tiecome  law.  Wy- 
mun  said. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  20.  1967] 

ANGRY  Welfare  Group  Holus  Hill  Sit-In 

(By  Barry  Kalb) 

A  group  of  about  50  angry  welfare  recip- 
ients staged  a  2^2  hour  sit-in  In  a  hei'-ring 
room  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  de- 
mand more  time  for  airing  their  opposition 
to  House-approved  welfare  restrictions. 

Members  of  the  National  Welfare  Rights 
Organization,  who  had  come  to  testify  yes- 
terday on  a  bill  amending  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  sat  in  the  room  from  1  p.m.,  when 
Sen.  Fred  Harris.  D-Okla.,  adjourned  the 
hearing,  until  3:45,  when  police  threatened 
them  w-ith  arrest  If  they  did  not  leave. 

Other  members  of  tlie  welfare  grouji — 
along  with  Capitol  police  and  Metropolitan 
police — milled  noisily  In  the  hall  outside  the 
hearing  chamber  while  the  sit-in  was  in 
progress. 

The  bill  in  question  contains  two  sections 
which  ■would  seriously  affect  welfare  recip- 
ients. 

One  provision  would  require  mothers  on 
welfare  to  Uke  job  training,  which,  the  wel- 
fare group  contends,  would  force  them  to 
neglect  their  children. 

Tlie  other  would  freeze  aid  to  families  ^-Ith 
dependent  children  (AFDC)  rolls  at  the 
Jan.  1,  1967  level. 

POINT    OP   COXTROVERSY 

Yesterday's  controversy  apparently  arose 
over  the  question  of  what  constitutes  ade- 
quate testimony. 

Harris  said  last  night  that  the  welfare 
group  had  been  allowed  more  than  30  min- 
utes to  testify,  while  most  witnesses  are  being 
allowed  only  10  minutes. 

He  also  said  that  by  the  time  he  adjourned 
the  meeting,  "the  welfare  group  had  ceased 
making  affirmative  statements,  and  had 
started  to  ask  questions  of  me." 

But  Dr.  George  A.  Wiley,  executive  director 
of  the  Poverty  Rights  Action  Center  in  Wash- 
ington, which  coordinates  the  activities  of 
the  national  organization,  contended  that  a 
case  like  the  present  one  cannot  be  ade- 
quately heard  In  the  normal  manner. 
"take  hearing  to  people" 

"This  hearing  should  be  taken  to  the  peo- 
ple," he  said.  "This  so  directly  and  vitally 
affects  poor  people,  that  I  don't  think  this 
would  be  unheard  of." 

The  welfare  contingent,  composed  of  Ne- 
groes and  Puerto  Ricans  arrived  In  Washing- 
ton Monday.  Most  of  them  .ire  from  East 
Coast  cities,  although  the  national  chalr- 
m.^n,  Mrs.  Johnnie  Tillmon,  Is  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Wiley  said  that  originally,  only  he  was 
scheduled  to  testify.  But  when  he  went  to 
the  witness  table,  he  said,  he  took  six  mem- 
bers of  the  group  with  him,  and  Comm.lttee 
Ch.iirman  Russell  B.  Long,  D-La..  allowed 
these  women  to  speak  in  Wiley's  place. 

The  hearing  was  interrupted  several  times 
by  the  roll  call  bell,  and  on  one  occasion,  both 
Long  and  Harris,  the  only  members  of  the 
committee  present  yesterday,  left  to  go  to 
the  Senate  floor. 

Harris  soon  returned  alone. 

About  1  p.m  .  Harris  announced  that  he 
was  recessing  the  committee  to  answer  an- 
other roll  call,  but  that  he  would  return  In 
about  an  hour.  Then,  he  said,  he  reversed 
himself,   and   announced   that   the   hearing 


could  be  reconvened  only  at  the  discretion  of 
Sen.  Long. 

Most  of  those  In  the  room,  under  the  Im- 
pression that  the  hearing  would  soon  resume, 
sat  and  waited  for  the  afternoon  session  to 
begin.  Wiley  said.  He  said  Harris'  announce- 
ments were  "ambiguous." 

NEWSMEN  BARRED 

At  this  point  Capitol  police  asked  news- 
men in  the  room  to  leave,  and  barred  the 
entrances.  The  few  members  of  the  welfare 
group  who  left  to  get  something  to  eat  pro- 
tested loudly  when  they  were  refused  re- 
admlttance. 

In  the  ensuing  confusion,  television  crews 
said.  Finance  Committee  counsel  Thomas 
Vail  pulled  their  power  plugs  and  refused  to 
let  them  continue  filming  outside  the  hear- 
iiig  room. 

At  2:45.  Long  made  a  bri'jf  appearance,  an- 
nounced that  "the  hearing  was  formally  ad- 
journed, and  walked  out. 

Those  in  the  room  reported  that  Long 
banged  his  gavel  so  hard  it  broke,  and  Mrs. 
Hazel  Leslie,  chairman  of  the  group's  Phila- 
delphia unit,  said: 

"He  just  stalked  out.    Was  he  ever  livid." 

JAVITS  TALKS  TO  SOME 

Then  an  aide  of  Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javits,  R- 
N.Y..  appeared  in  the  hall  and  said  that  the 
senator  would  speak  with  a  contingent  of 
welfare  delegates  from  New  York. 

Five  delegates  went  to  Javits'  office.  They 
reported  later  that  Javits  told  them,  "I  will 
try  to  arrange  time  for  you  to  testify.  I  will 
do  my  best." 

Javits  said  he  would  talk  to  Long  personal- 
ly, but  by  this  time,  over  50  policemen.  In- 
cluding many  usually  on  duty  at  the  House 
office  buildings,  had  arrived  to  clear  the  room 
in  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

At  3:45,  the  doors  opened  and  the  pro- 
testors filed  out.  Their  colleagues  cheered. 

The  protestors  announced  that  police  had 
threatened  to  arrest  them  for  unlawful  entry 
If  they  did  not  leave. 

Wiley  said  his  group  would  try  to  testify 
again,  but  most  of  those  here  yesteiday  had 
to  leave  for  home.  As  Mrs.  Meggie  Nord  of 
Brooklyn  said,  "I  have  a  sick  husband  and 
five  kids  at  home.  I  can't  stay  here." 

Extracts  From   Cloward-Piven   Article 

How  can  the  poor  be  organized  to  press  for 
relief  from  poverty?  How  can  a  broad-based 
movement  be  developed  and  the  current  dis- 
array of  activist  forces  be  halted?  These  ques- 
tions confront,  and  confound,  activists  today. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  advance  a  strategy  which 
affords  the  basis  for  a  convergence  of  civil 
rtphts  organizations,  militant  anti-poverty 
groups  and  the  poor.  If  this  strategy  were 
implemented,  a  political  crisis  would  result 
that  could  lead  to  legislation  for  a  guaran- 
teed annual  Income  and  thus  an  end  to  pov- 
ertv. 

■fhe  strategy  Is  based  on  the  fact  that  a 
vast  discrepancy  exists  between  the  benefits 
to  which  people  are  entitled  under  public 
welfare  programs  and  the  sums  wlUch  they 
actually  receive. 

,  •  •  •  • 

The  discrepancy  is  not  an  accident  stem- 
min'j  from  bureaucratic  inefficiency:  rather. 
It  is' an  integral  feature  of  the  welfare  sys- 
tem which,  if  challenged,  would  precipitate 
a  profotmd  financial  and  political  crisis.  The 
force  for  that  challenge,  and  the  strat,egy  we 
propose,  is  a  massive  drive  to  recruit  the 
poor  onto  the  welfare  rolls. 

The  distribution  of  public  assistance  has 
been  a  local  and  state  responsibility,  and 
that  accounts  in  large  part  for  the  abysmal 
character  of  welfare  practices  •  •  *  public 
welfare  systems  try  to  keep  their  budgets 
down  and  their  rolls  low  by  falling  to  In- 
form people  of  the  rights  available  to  them: 
by  Intimidating  and  shaming  them  to  the 
degree  that  they  are  reluctant  either  to  ap- 
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ply  or  to  preae  clalnu,  and  by  arbitrarily  de- 
nying benefits  to  those  who  are  eligible. 

A  series  of  welfare  drives  In  large  cities 
would,  we  believe.  Impel  action  on  a  new 
federal  program  to  distribute  income,  elimi- 
nating the  present  public  welfare  system  and 
alleviating  the  abject  poverty  which  It  per- 
petrates. Widespread  campaigns  to  register 
the  eligible  poor  for  welfare  aid,  and  to  help 
existing  recipients  obtain  their  full  benefits, 
would  produce  bureaucratic  disruption  In 
welfare  agencies  and  fiscal  disruption  In  local 
and  state  governments.  These  disruptions 
would  generate  severe  political  strains,  and 
deepen  existing  divisions  among  elements 
In  the  blg-clty  Democratic  coalition:  the  re- 
maining white  middle  class,  the  white  work- 
ing-class etiuLlc  groups  and  the  growing 
minority  poor.  To  avoid  a  further  weakening 
of  that  historic  coalition,  a  national  Dem- 
ocratic administration  would  be  constrained 
to  advance  a  federal  solution  to  poverty  that 
would  override  local  welfare  failures,  local 
class  and  racial  conflicts  and  local  revenue 
dilemmas  By  the  Integral  disruption  of  local 
bureaucratic  practlcea.  by  the  furor  over  pub- 
lic welfare  poverty,  and  by  the  collapse  of 
current  financing  arrangements,  powerful 
forces  can  be  generated  for  major  economic 
reforms  at  the  national  level. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  this  strategy — to 
wipe  out  poverty  by  establishing  a  guaran- 
teed annual  income — will  be  questioned  by 
some.  Because  the  Ideal  of  Individual  social 
and  economic  mobility  has  deep  roots,  even 
activists  seem  reluctant  to  call  for  national 
programs  to  eliminate  poverty  by  the  out- 
right redistribution  of  Income  •  •  •  many 
of  the  contemporary  poor  will  not  rise  from 
poverty  by  organizing  to  bargain  collectively. 
They  either  are  not  in  the  labor  force  or  are 
In  such  marginal  and  dlsp)er8ed  occupations 
(eg.,  domestic  servants)  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  organize  them.  Compared  with 
other  groups,  then,  many  of  today's  poor  can- 
not secure  a  redistribution  of  Income  by  or- 
ganizing within  the  institution  of  private 
enterprises.  A  federal  program  of  Income  ra- 
dtstributlon  has  become  necessary  to  elevate 
the  poor  en  masse  from  pwverty  •  •  •  the 
right  to  Income  must  be  guaranteed,  or  the 
oppression  of  the  welfare  poor  will  not  be 
eliminated.  Because  benefits  are  conditional 
under  the  present  public  welfare  system,  sub- 
mission to  arbitrary  government  power  is 
regularly  made  the  price  of  sustenance. 
People  have  been  coerced  into  attending  lit- 
eracy classes  or  participating  in  medical  or 
vocational  rehablUtation  regimes,  on  pain  of 
having  their  benefits  terminated.  Men  are 
forced  Into  labor  on  virtually  any  terms  lest 
they  forfeit  their  welfare  aid.  One  can  prize 
literacy,  health  and  work,  while  still  vigor- 
ously opposing  the  right  of  government  to 
compel  compliance  with  these  values. 

Conditional  benefits  thus  result  In  viola- 
tions of  civil  liberties  throughout  the  nation, 
and  In  a  pervasive  oppression  of  the  poor. 
•  •  •  •  • 

In  order  to  generate  a  crisis,  the  poor  must 
obtain  benefits  which  they  have  forfeited. 
Until  now,  they  have  been  Inhibited  from 
asserting  claims  by  self-protective  devices 
within  the  welfare  system:  Its  capacity  to 
limit  information,  to  Intimidate  applicants. 
to  demoralize  recipients,  and  arbitrarily  to 
deny  lawful  claims. 

Ignorance  of  welfare  rights  can  be  at- 
tacked through  a  massive  educational  cam- 
paign. Brochures  describing  benefits  in 
simple,  clear  language,  and  urging  people  to 
seek  their  full  entitlements,  should  be  dis- 
tributed door  to  door  In  tenements  and  pub- 
lic housing  projects,  and  deposited  in  stores, 
schools,  churches  and  civic  centers.  Adver- 
tisements should  be  placed  in  newspapers: 
spot  announcements  should  be  made  on 
radio  Leaders  of  social,  religious,  fraternal 
and  pollUcal  groups  in  the  slums  should 
also  be  enUsted  to  recruit  the  eligible  to  the 
rolls.  The  fact  that  the  campaign  is  Intended 


to  Inform  people  of  their  legal  rights  under 
a  government  program,  that  it  Is  a  dvlc  edu- 
cation drive,  will  lend  it  legitimacy. 

But  information  alone  will  not  siifflce. 
Organizers  will  have  to  become  advocates  In 
order  to  deal  effectively  with  Improper  re- 
jections and  terminations.  The  advocate's 
task  is  to  appraise  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,  to  argue  its  merits  before  welfare,  to 
threaten  legal  action  if  satisfaction  is  not 
given.  In  some  cases,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
contest  decisions  by  requesting  a  "fair  hear- 
ing" before  the  appropriate  state  supervisory 
agency;  It  may  occasionally  be  necessary  to 
sue  for  redress  In  the  courts.  Hearings  and 
court  actions  will  require  lawyers,  many  of 
whom,  in  cities  like  New  York,  can  be  re- 
cruited on  a  voluntary  basis,  especially  under 
the  banner  of  a  movement  to  end  poverty 
by  a  strategy  of  asserting  legal  rights.  How- 
ever, most  cases  will  not  require  an  expert 
knowledge  of  law,  but  only  of  welfare  regula- 
tions; the  rules  can  be  learned  by  laymen.  In- 
cluding welfare  recipients  themselves  (who 
can  help  to  man  "information  and  advocacy" 
centers).  To  aid  workers  in  these  centers, 
handbooks  should  be  prepared  describing 
welfare  rights  and  the  tactics  to  employ  In 
claiming  them. 

Advocacy  must  be  supplemented  by  or- 
ganized demonstrations  to  create  a  climate 
of  militancy  that  will  overcome  the  invidious 
and  immobilizing  attitudes  which  many 
Fwtentlal  recipients  hold  toward  being  "on 
welfare."  In  such  a  climate,  many  more  poor 
p>eople  are  likely  to  become  their  own  advo- 
cates and  will  not  need  to  rely  on  aid  from 
organizers. 

As  the  crisis  develops,  it  will  be  important 
to  use  the  ma£S  media  to  Inform  the  broader 
liberal  community  about  the  Inefflclendes 
and  Injustices  of  welfare.  For  example,  the 
system  will  not  be  able  to  process  many  new 
applicants  because  of  cumbersome  and  often 
unconstitutional  Investigatory  procedures 
(which  cost  20c  for  every  dollar  disbursed). 
As  delays  mount,  so  should  the  public  de- 
mand that  a  simplified  affidavit  supplant 
these  procedures,  so  that  the  poor  may  cer- 
tify to  their  condition.  If  the  system  reacts 
by  making  the  proof  of  eligibility  more  diffi- 
cult, the  demand  should  be  made  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare dispatch  "eligibility  registrars"  to  en- 
force federal  statutes  governing  local  pro- 
grams. And  throughout  the  crisis,  the  mass 
media  should  be  used  to  advance  arguments 
for  a  new  federal  Income  distribution 
program. 

•  •  «  •  • 

The  Idea  of  "welfare  rights"  has  begun  to 
attract  attention  In  many  liberal  circles. 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  generate  an  expressly  political  move- 
ment, cadres  of  aggressive  organizers  would 
have  to  come  from  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment and  the  churches,  from  militant  low- 
income  organizations  like  those  formed  by 
the  Industrial  Areas  Foundation  (that  is.  by 
Saul  AUnsky).  and  from  other  groupw  on 
the  Left.  These  activists  should  be  quick  to 
see  the  difference  between  programs  to  re- 
dress Individual  grievances  and  a  large-scale 
social -action  campaign  for  national  policy 
reform. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  plan  has  the  extraordinary  capability 

of  yielding  mass  influence  without  mass 
participation,  at  least  as  the  term  "partici- 
pation" is  ordinarily  understood.  Mass  in- 
fluence In  this  case  stems  from  the  consump- 
tion of  benefits  and  does  not  require  that 
large  groups  of  people  be  Involved  In  regular 
organl2»tlonal  roles. 

Moreover,  this  kind  of  mass  Influence  is 
cumulative  because  benefits  are  continuous. 
Once  eligibility  for  basic  food  and  rent  grants 
is  established,  the  drain  on  local  resources 
persists  indefinitely 


The  Ultimate  aim  of  this  strategy  Is  a  new 
program  for  direct  income  distribution. 
What  reason  is  there  to  expect  that  the  fed- 
eral government  will  enact  such  legislation  in 
response  to  a  crisis  in  the  welfare  system? 

We  ordinarily  think  of  major  legislation  as 
taking  form  only  through  established  elec- 
toral processes.  We  tend  to  overlook  the 
force  of  crisis  in  precipitating  legislative  re- 
form, partly  because  we  lack  a  theoretical 
framework  by  which  to  understand  the  im- 
pact of  major  disruptions. 

By  crisis,  we  mean  a  publicly  visible  dis- 
ruption in  some  institutional  sphere.  Crisis 
can  occur  spontaneously  (e.g.,  riots)  or  as 
the  intended  result  of  tactics  of  demon- 
stration and  protest  which  either  generate 
institutional  disruption  or  bring  unrecog- 
nized disruption  to  public  attention.  Public 
trouble  is  a  political  liability;  it  calls  for 
action  by  political  leaders  to  stabilize  the 
situation.  Because  crisis  usually  creates  or 
expoees  conflict.  It  threatens  to  produce 
cleavages  In  a  political  consensus  which  poli- 
ticians will  ordlnarly  act  to  avert. 

*  •  •  •  • 

The  electoral  context  which  made  crisis 
effective  In  the  South  is  also  to  be  found  In 
the  big  cities  of  the  nation  today.  Deep 
tensions  have  developed  among  groups  com- 
prising the  political  coalitions  of  the  large 
cities — the  historic  stronghold  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  As  a  consequence,  urban  poli- 
ticians no  longer  turn  in  the  vote  to  national 
Democratic  candidates  with  unfailing  regu- 
larity. The  marked  defections  revealed  In 
the  elections  of  the  19508  and  which  contin- 
ued until  the  Johnson  landslide  of  1964  are 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  national 
party.  Precisely  because  of  this  concern,  a 
strategy  to  exacerbate  still  further  the  strains 
In  the  urban  coalition  can  be  expected  to 
evoke  a  response  from  national  leaders. 
«  •  *  •  • 

A  crisis  in  public  welfare  would  expose  the 
tensions  latent  in  this  attenuated  relation- 
ship between  the  ghetto  vote  and  the  urban 
party  leadership,  for  it  would  thrust  forward 
ghetto  demands  and  back  them  with  the 
threat  of  defections  by  voters  who  have  so 
far  remained  both  loyal  and  quiescent. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  crisis,  urban  f>olltlcal 
leaders  may  well  be  paralyzed  by  a  party 
apparatus  which  ties  them  t-o  older  constitu- 
ent groups,  even  while  the  ranks  of  these 
groups  are  diminishing.  The  national  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  however.  Is  alert  to  the  Im- 
portance of  the  urban  Negro  vote,  especially 
In  national  contests  where  the  loyalty  of 
other  urban  groups  Is  weakening.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  legislative  reforms  of  the  Great 
Society  can  be  understood  as  efforts,  how- 
ever feeble,  to  reinforce  the  allegiance  of 
growing  ghetto  constituencies  to  the  na- 
tional Democratic  Administration.  In  the 
thirties.  Democrats  began  to  put  forward 
measures  to  circumvent  the  states  In  order 
to  reach  the  blg-clty  elements  In  the  New 
Deal  coalition;  now  It  Is  becoming  expedient 
to  put  forward  measures  to  circumvent  the 
weakened  blg-clty  mayors  In  order  to  reach 
the  new  minority  poor. 

Recent  federal  reforms  have  been  Im- 
pelled In  part  by  widespread  unrest  in  the 
ghetto,  and  Instances  of  more  aggressive 
Negro  demands.  But  despite  these  signs  that 
the  ghetto  vote  may  become  less  reliable  in 
the  future,  there  has  been  as  yet  no  serious 
threat  of  massive  defection.  The  national 
party  has  therefore  not  put  much  pressure 
on  its  urban  branches  to  accommodate  the 
minority  poor.  The  resulting  reforms  have 
consequently  been  quite  modest  (e.g.,  the  war 
against  poverty,  with  its  emphasis  on  the 
"involvement  of  the  poor,"  Is  an  efifort  to 
make  the  urban  party  apparatus  somewhat 
more  accommodating) . 

A  welfare  crisis  would,  of  course,  produce 
dramatic  local  political  crisis,  disrupting  and 
exposing  rifts  among  urban  groups.  Con- 
servative Republicans  are  always  ready  to 
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declaim  the  evils  of  the  public  welfare,  and 
they  would  probably  be  the  first  to  raise  a  hue 
and  cry.  But  deeper  and  politically  more  tell- 
ing conflicts  would  take  place  within  the 
Democratic  coalition.  Whites — both  working- 
class  ethnic  groups  and  many  In  the  middle 
class — would  be  aroused  against  the  ghetto 
poor,  while  liberal  groups,  which  until  re- 
cently have  been  comforted  by  the  notion 
that  the  poor  are  few  and,  in  any  event,  re- 
ceiving the  beneficent  assistance  of  public 
welfare,  would  probably  support  the  move- 
ment. Group  conflict,  spelling  political  crisis 
for  the  local  party  apparatus,  would  thus 
become  acute  as  welfare  rolls  mounted  and 
the  strains  on  local  budgets  became  more 
severe.  In  New  York  City,  where  the  Mayor 
Is  now  facing  desperate  revenue  shortages, 
welfare  expenditures  are  already  second  only 
to  those  for  public  education. 

«  •  •  •  * 

If  this  strategy  for  crisis  would  Intensify 
group  cleavages,  a  federal  Income  solution 
would  not  further  exacerbate  them.  The 
demands  put  forward  during  recent  civil 
rights  drives  In  the  Northern  cities  aroused 
the  opposition  of  huge  majorities.  Indeed, 
such  flerce  resistance  was  evoked  (e.g.,  school 
boycotts  followed  by  counter-boycotts) .  that 
accessions  by  political  leaders  would  have 
provoked  greater  political  turmoil  than 
the  protests  themselves;  for  profound  class 
and  ethnic  Interests  are  at  stake  in  the  em- 
ployment, educational  and  residential  Insti- 
tutions of  our  society.  By  contrast,  legisla- 
tive measures  to  provide  direct  Income  to 
the  poor  would  p>ermit  national  Democratic 
leaders  to  cultivate  ghetto  constituencies 
without  unduly  antagonizing  other  urban 
groups,  as  is  the  case  when  the  battle  lines 
are  drawn  over  schools,  housing  or  Jobs. 
Furthermore,  a  federal  income  program 
would  not  only  redeem  local  governments 
from  the  immediate  crisis  but  would  per- 
manently relieve  them  of  the  flnanclally  and 
pKDlitically  onerous  burdens  of  public  wel- 
fare— a  function  which  generates  support 
from  none  and  hostility  from  many,  not  least 
of  all  welfare  recipients. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  his  very  effective  and  inspirational 
presentation  of  the  problem  which  he 
has  discussed. 

Tragically,  we  are  not  within  our 
country  giving  adequate  recognition  to 
the  dangers  that  are  directly  facing  us. 

The  many  demonstrations  that  are 
taking  place  are  attributed  in  many  In- 
stances to  alleged  social  injustices  with- 
out any  recognition  being  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  character  of  the  disorders 
and  injustices  is  of  an  identical  type. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
mentioned  the  demonstration  that  took 
place  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  approx- 
imately 1  week  ago.  He  mentioned  the 
demonstration  that  was  staged  in  the 
meeting  room  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance approximately  2  days  ago.  In  each 
instance,  the  demonstrators  threatened 
that  unless  their  demands  were  granted, 
disorders  and  disturbances  would  follow. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  yesterday 
and  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  believe, 
approximately  100  prisoners  demon- 
strated. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  men- 
tioned the  i>aper  written  last  May  by  a 
Dr.  Cloward  and  a  Mr.  Piven.  That  paper 
should  be  read  by  every  citizen,  especially 
by  every  Member  of  Congress.  It  urges 
civil  disobedience. 

I  discussed  the  subject  the  day  before 
yesterday,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  transcript  of  what  I  said  at  that 


time  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  in  connection  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  said. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Lauschk.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
day  there  has  been  a  discussion  about  the 
causes  of  riots,  insurrection,  and  rebellion. 
A  discussion  was  carried  on  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  dealing  with  what  is  the 
anatomy  of  riots.  The  Impression  is  left  that 
the  cause  of  riots  within  our  country  should 
be  laid  to  the  misdeeds  and  misconduct  and 
cruelty  and  Inhumanity  of  our  Government. 
I  cannot  go  along  with  that  charge. 

Not  one  word  Is  spoken  about  causes,  ex- 
cept that  which  was  Just  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr,  Allott] — that 
there  are  many  who  are  not  concerned  about 
Improving  the  housing,  educational,  recre- 
ational, and  health  facilities  of  our  country, 
but  are  only  concerned  with  the  creation  of 
disorder. 

It  is  on  this  subject  that  I  want  to  speak 
primarily  at  this  time.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
read,  substantially,  from  an  article  written 
by  Alice  Widener  and  published  in  Barron's 
magazine.  The  title  of  the  article  Is  "The 
East-West  Ballroom — A  Report  on  the  Sec- 
ond Conference  of  Socialist  Scholars": 

"While  ordinary  out-of-towners  were  regis- 
tering at  the  reception  desk  In  the  main 
lobby  of  the  Hotel  Conamodore  In  New  York 
City,  Friday  evening,  September  9,  1966. 
more  than  two  thousand  members  of  the  Old 
and  New  Left  were  registering  at  tables  set 
up  In  ballroom  floor  hallways  to  attend  the 
Second  Annual  Conference  of  Socialist 
Scholars." 

Miss  Widener  further  writes: 

"The  New  Left  movement  In  the  country 
is  generally  described  as  a  spontaneous, 
amorphous  grouping  of  rebellious  youth.  It 
Is  not.  Any  observer  who  attended  the  con- 
ference during  the  week-end  of  September  9- 
11,  would  have  recognized  that  most  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Left  are  activists  who  are  In- 
stigated, controlled  and  manipulated  by  dis- 
ciplined members  of  the  Communist  Party, 
working  in  a  united  front  with  Marxian 
ideologists." 

This  conference  was  held  a  little  less  than 
a  year  ago.  I  anticipate  that  there  will  be 
another  one  in  October  1967.  Two  thousand 
Socialist  scholars  assembled  at  this  annual 
conference   of   Socialist  scholars. 

I  shall,  as  I  proceed.  Invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  arguments  made  at  that  con- 
ference. I  read  further; 

"At  the  Socialist  Scholars'  discussion  of 
'poverty  and  powerlessness,"  panelist  James 
Haughton,  director  of  the  Harlem  Unem- 
ployment Center,  ranted  into  the  micro- 
phone on  the  dais : " 

I  now  call  the  Senate's  attention  specifical- 
ly to  what  he  said: 

"SpeclflcaUy.  yes,  the  welfare  system  Is 
rotten,  but  so  Is  the  whole  American  sys- 
tem rotten.  Ycu  can't  look  anywhere  In  this 
country  and  see  anything  but  rottenness. 
.  .  .  Wherever  the  American  octopus  reaches 
out  its  tentacles,  there  you  will  find  exploita- 
tion, cruelty,  poverty,  mass  Impoverishment." 

"Dr.  Haughton  called  for  'revolutionary 
change,  not  reform' .... 

"The  applause  In  the  ballroom  was  deafen- 
ing." 

With  due  respect  and  humility,  I  ask. 
how  do  the  words  that  are  spoken  In 
this  Chamber  differ  from  the  words  of  this 
man.  who  labeled  the  U.S.  Government  an 
octopus,  exploiting  ever>-where  Its  tentacles 
could  reach'' 

I  repeat : 

"Specifically,  yes,  the  welfare  system  Is  rot- 
ten, but  so  is  the  whole  American  system 
rotten." 

Mr.  President,  I  reject  those  words.  They 
are  not  true.  They  are  not  the  words  of  a 


man  who  believes  In  our  country.  They  are 
against  our  Government,  and  they  Indicate 
a  purpose  of  those  who  uttered  them  to  look 
toward  the  achievement  of  the  destruction  of 
this  great  s>-stem  for  the  preservation  of 
which  so  many  lives  have  been  given  and  so 
many  bodies  broken  during  the  history  of 
the  existence  of  the  Nation. 

But  this  Is  not  all  that  was  said.  I  quote 
Alice  Widener  further: 

"Haughton  s  Impassioned  speech  had  fol- 
lowed a  calmly  academic  but  Insldlovisly 
dangerous  paper  presented  by  Prof.  Richard 
A.  Cloward  of  Columbia,  whose  work  in  so- 
ciology has  greatly  Influenced  the  scandal- 
ridden,  multl-mllllon  dollar  Mobilization  for 
Youth  program  In  New  York  City,  and  also 
the  multl-blUlon  dollar  federal  Poverty  Pro- 
gram and  Job  Corps  project.  Dr.  Cloward 
Is  a  member  of  Citizens  Crusade  Against  Pov- 
erty, the  group  organized  by  Walter  Reuther. 

"Written  with  associate  sociologist  Frances 
Plven  of  Columbia,  Dr.  Cloward's  paper  for 
the  Socialist  Scholars  opened  with  a  call  for 
a  systematic  strategy  of  'Irregular  and  dis- 
ruptive tactics'  among  the  poor,  urging 
them  to  overburden  city  and  state  govern- 
ments with  their  'demands'." 

Hear  this  not«d  sociologist,  listened  to  by 
2,000  people,  making  a  call  for  a  systeanatlc 
strategy  of  Irregular  and  disruptive  tech- 
niques among  the  poor,  urging  them  to  over- 
burden city  and  State  governments  with 
their  demands. 

It  grows  wxirse  as  the  meeting  goes  on. 
It  grows  so  bad  that  every  lover  of  this 
country  ought  to  become  alarmed  when  he 
hears  what  has  been  said : 

"Prof.  Cloward  explained  that  each  welfare 
client  In  New  York  City  is  entitled  under 
existing  law  to  special  benefits  for  clothing. 
blankets,  etc.  He  said  that  In  1965  dty  spe- 
cial benefits  welfare  payments  amounted  to 
'about  840  per  client'  and  he  called  far  each 
welfare  client  to  demand  $100  to  $1,000  In 
such  benefits." 

Why  demand  $1,000  a  month  benefits,  and, 
urUees  you  get  them,  engage  in  disrupt. ve 
demonstrations,  if  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
paralyzing  the  normal  operations  of  our 
Government? 

He  said  there  are  now  550,000  welfare 
clients  m  the  city,  but  that  by  1967  there 
probably  will  be  600,000. 

He  tried  to  point  out  that  600.000  per- 
sons demonstrating  can  achieve  their  de- 
mands, because  Government  will  give  in,  and 
give  them  what.ever  they  ask  for. 

Cloward  further  went  on  to  say  that  the 
previous  month  he  had  participated  in  "a 
national  conference  to  organize  the  welfare 
recipients  movement." 

Mr.  President,  my  query  is:  Does  this  in- 
dicate a  sole  purpose  of  trying  to  Improve 
the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  ones  who 
protested,  or  Is  the  purpose  to  create  dis- 
order and  disruption,  and  thus  paralyze  the 
Government? 

I  come  now  to  what  is  the  most  telling 
and  most  frightening  part  of  what  took 
place. 

"The  prosp>ects — " 

Outl.ned  by  Dr.  Cloward — 
'delighted  Prof.  William  Ryan,  formerly  of 
Harvard,  now  of  Yale,  who  described  himself 
to  the  audience  as  'a  radical  without  port- 
folio.' He  said,  'I  have  been  enchanted  with 
the  Cloward  strategy  of  blowing  a  fuse  in  the 
welfare  agencies,  housing  developments,  and 
among  unmarried  mothers.  I  wonder  what 
would  happen  if  there  was  a  really  systematic 
overload.'  " 

Overload  of  what?  Overload  of  the  de- 
mands made  upon  the  Treasury. 

Are  we  trying  to  put  an  overload  upon  the 
Treasury  which  some  day  might  blow  out 
the  fuse? 

I  continue  to  read : 

"When  a  member  of  the  audience  asked 
whether  Dr.  Cloward's  strategy  Is  a  substitute 
for  'socialist  organization  of  the  proletariat, 
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the  Industrial  factory  workers,'  Dr.  Prances 
Plven  of  Columbia  replied  from  the  dais:  'I 
really  only  want  to  make  one  point — the  dis- 
ruption of  the  system.  Welfare  rolls  will  be- 
gin to  go  up:  welfare  payments  will  begin  to 
go  up — the  Impact  will  be  very,  very  sharp. 
The  mounting  welfare  budget  will  Increase 
taxes,  force  cities  to  turn  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. We  have  to  help  people  to  make 
claims:  for  thl.s  they  wi:i  organize  and  act.'  " 

Mr.  President,  my  only  purpose  In  discuss- 
ing what  took  place  at  that  Conference  of 
Socl.allstlc  Scholars  was  to  give  one  added 
element  to  this  anatomy  of  riots  Our  coun- 
try has  been  humane  and  generous.  It  has 
tried  diligently  and  effectively  to  help  the 
poor. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  would  gladly 
see  the  collapse  of  the  Government  and  are 
prepared  to  place  upon  the  Treasury  a  tax 
burden  that  will  blow  the  fuse. 

I  do  not  propose  to  be  stampeded,  I  want 
to  help,  but  I  am  going  to  help  within  limits 
that  are  reasonable,  without  being  Intimi- 
dated and  threatened  by  demonstrators.  I 
want  solely  to  perform  my  duty  to  my  Gov- 
ernment and  to  all  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  subscribe  to  the  words 
spoken  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
want  to  go  along  In  part  with  this  program. 
but  I  do  want  It  clearly  understood  that  we 
should  beware  and  should  imderstand  that  If 
we  continue  to  yield  to  demonstrations  and 
rlot8  artlflclally  stimulated  by  socialistic 
scholars,  as  evidenced  In  this  meeting  in  New 
York  City,  we  will  never  satisfy  the  demands 
of  those  who  are  pounding  on  the  doors  of 
the  US.  Treasury  for  Inordinate  expendi- 
tures. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  the  .Iscal  status 
of  our  country.  However,  I  know  that  that 
subject  has  been  adequately  discussed  In  the 
past.  Therefore,  I  shall  not  do  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Our  country  was  es- 
tablished with  the  understanding  that 
through  peaceful  conferences  by  legis- 
lative bodies,  social  and  economic  ad- 
vances would  be  made;  tlie  poor  would 
be  protected;  the  powerfully  rich  would 
be  stopped  whenever  they  attempted  to 
use  their  power  improperly.  Through 
more  than  170  years  we  have  moved  un- 
der that  principle.  Today,  it  is  no  longer 
that. 

I  am  in  the  twilight  of  my  life,  and 
It  Is  the  first  time,  after  35  years  of  pub- 
lic service,  that  I  am  observing,  prac- 
tically every  day.  manifestations  of  the 
belief  that  peaceful  methods,  through 
our  lesislators  and  Concn-ess,  are  im- 
proper in  achieving  goals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  had  compassion  for 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
who  alone  was  in  the  room  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  when  he  was  told  that 
unless  the  committee  yields,  there  will 
be  further  disorder  and  violence. 

Our  citizenry  must  wake  up:  and  the 
law  enforcement  officials  must  recognize 
that  unless  law  and  order  Is  maintained, 
anarchy  must  come  into  existence.  And 
when  there  is  anarchy,  the  Innocent  in- 
dividual.^,  the  weak,  are  the  ones  who 
pay  the  price. 

Golden  liberty  was  the  thought  of  our 
forefathers.  Achieve  your  objectives 
through  peaceful  means.  Cast  aside  the 
gun  and  the  club  and  the  bullet,  and 


proceed  in  the  democratic  processes  to 
achieve  your  end.  Tliat  is  no  longer  the 
principle  that  prevails.  The  principle  is, 
"Create  disaster  wherever  you  can,  and 
you  will  achieve  your  objective." 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  brilliant  pres- 
entation. The  subject  should  be  dis- 
cussed eveiy  day  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  those  who  are  precipitating  and 
in  many  instances  innocently  participat- 
ing in  the  demonstrations  should  be 
taught  that  they  are  the  ones  who  will 
pay  the  most  painful  price  if  the  process 
is  continued.  My  commendations  go  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virgir.ia. 

Docs  the  Senator  have  the  paper  which 
quotes  what  one  of  the  women  said  about 
'  unless  you  give  in,  there  will  be  further 
disorders?" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  read  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  article  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  asked  to  have  printed 
the  Record: 

A  bitter  band  of  welfare  mothers  staged 
a  "walt-ln"  for  the  entire  Senate  Finance 
Committee  yesterday  after  testlfj-lng  that 
there  would  be  a  "holocaust  in  every  city"  If 
restrictive  House-passed  welfare  changes  be- 
come law. 

A  holocaust — the  burning  down  of 
buildings,  private  and  public,  in  every 
city  in  the  Nation.  Are  we  going  to  give 
in?  If  we  do.  we  might  as  well  turn  out 
the  lights,  pull  down  the  flag,  and  say 
that  our  democracy  is  gone. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

It  is  time  that  we  start  developing  a 
sincere  dialog  in  Congress,  so  that  we 
can.  through  mandate  of  law.  prevent 
the  occurrences  which  have  been  taking 
place  not  only  In  Congress,  but  also 
throughout  the  vast  expanse  of  this  land. 

The  right  of  petition,  guaranteed  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
is  being  subverted  by  those  who  seek  its 
shelter.  Before  too  long,  this  very  im- 
portant and  sacred  provision  of  our  Con- 
stitution will  be  eroded  by  those  it  seeks 
to  help,  and  eventually  our  Constitution, 
the  sacred  document  which  guarantees 
the  establishment  and  endurance  of  all 
our  institutions,  will  be  no  more,  except 
in  letter.  The  spirit  will  be  stolen  from 
it  by  those  who  trample  upon  It. 

It  is  time  that  we  in  Congress  assure 
to  ourselves,  and  for  the  health  of  this 
country,  in  free  deliberation,  that  these 
people  will  not  come  upon  the  Capitol, 
that  these  people  will  not  come  upon  the 
grounds  of  the  White  House  or  any  other 
Federal  building,  to  trj'  to  disrupt  the 
just  and  true  de'lberations  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  been  entrusted  to  handle 
the  helm  of  Government. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  bill  which 
has  been  introduced  and  which  is  being 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  to  try  to  deve'op  a  course  of  be- 
havior which,  if  violated,  will  constitute 
a  grave  offense  against  the  dignity  of  our 
institutions  as  guaranteed  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


In  addition  to  the  legislation  which  is 
confined  to  behavior  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds,  I  have  introduced  a  separate 
measure  which  will  prescribe  a  definite 
mandate  for  course  of  behavior  on  the 
White  House  Grounds,  so  that  our  Vice 
President  and  President  can  handle  the 
affairs  of  Government  without  threats, 
without  unfair  demonstrations,  without 
any  demonstrations  which  violate  the 
sanctity  of  the  right  of  petition  or  take 
advantage  of  it  unjustly. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his  very 
concrete  and  fine  statement  and  for  his 
observations  in  this  respect. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  in  Congress 
put  a  glaring  light  upon  this  type  ot 
demonstration  and  that  we  encourage 
our  State  legislatures  and  our  municipal- 
ities to  pass  laws  and  ordinances  so  that 
these  demonstrations  can  be  controlled 
within  the  purview  and  spirit  of  the 
right  of  petition  so  that  our  institutions 
will  not  be  jeopardized  by  this  undemo- 
cratic behavior  on  the  part  of  many  who 
want  to  subvert  our  Constitution  and  all 
that  it  stands  for. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico for  his  statement. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Senator 
l>ermit  me  to  become  a  cosponsor  of  the 
measure  about  which  he  spoke. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  reference  to  my  speech. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
listened  with  interest  to  the  speeches  to- 
day, and  I  am  delighted  that  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  constitutional  proc- 
esses including  the  right  to  petition  as 
against  the  forces  of  pressures  and 
coercion.  I  think  it  is  about  time  that 
these  matters  were  faced  up  to.  I  think 
that  it  is  about  time,  as  do  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  my  other  col- 
leagues, that  we  observe  not  only  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  but  the  letter 
as  well.  The  Constitution  has  served  this 
Republic  very  well  since  its  adoption,  and 
in  my  opinion  it  is  just  as  good  today, 
and  applies  with  the  same  effect  as  it  did 
in  the  beginning. 


AMBASSADOR  GOLDBERG'S  SPEECH 
BEFORE  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  made  a  speech  before 
the  General  Assembly  yesterday.  The 
point  of  Ambassador  Goldberg's  speech 
before  the  General  Assembly  yesterday 
was  that  the  Vietnamese  problem  is  a 
world  problem;  that  a  .solution  in  Viet- 
nam would  be  in  the  interest  of  all  na- 
tions. 

I  would  hope,  on  the  basis  of  this 
speech,  which  I  thoroughly  approve  of 
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because  I  think  it  is  a  sound  step  for- 
ward, that  the  United  Nations  would  face 
up  to  its  responsibility  and  stop  placing 
the  emphasis  on  other  areas  and  other 
problems  because  in  my  opinion  the  most 
urgent  problem  facing  the  world  is  Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  fine 
editorial  which  was  published  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  today,  entitled  "Gold- 
berg's Restatement," 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Goldberg's  Restatement 

The  point  of  Ambassador  Goldberg's  speech 
before  the  General  Assembly  yesterday  was 
that  the  Vietnamese  problem  Is  a  world 
problem:  that  a  solution  In  Vietnam  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  all  nations,  even  the 
"mlcronations"  of  which  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  spoke  the  other  day.  Not  that  the 
United  Nations  is  likely  to  agree  to  try  to 
seek  a  solution.  Russian  opposition  alone 
would  prevent  that,  and  many  other  coun- 
tries are  reluctant  to  involve  themselves  In 
so  tangled  and  thorny  a  matter. 

It  was  still  proper  for  Mr,  Goldberg  to 
bring  the  issue  up.  and  to  put  forward  again. 
this  time  in  the  forum  of  the  Assembly,  the 
fundamental  American  position.  This  Is  that 
the  Untied  States  wants  peace  talks,  at  any 
time  and  In  any  place,  and  that  we  continue 
to  await  any  authoritative  message  from 
Hanoi  that  :i  cessation  of  the  bombing  would 
lead  to  negotiations.  To  many  of  his  listeners 
this  undoubtedly  seemed  sterile  stuff,  re- 
peated so  often  as  virtually  to  have  lost 
meaning.  But  Mr.  Goldberg  insisted  also  on 
another  aspect  of  the  American  policy.  It  Is 
his  Government's  conviction,  he  said,  that  a 
military  victory  is  not  the  answer  In  Viet- 
nam. That  is,  he  emphasized  once  more  the 
still-limited  nature  of  the  American  commit- 
ment— not  a  total  war  of  annihilation,  but 
war  with  force  enough  to  persuade  the  enemy 
that  he  himself  cannot  win  militarily,  and  so 
bring  him  to  a  settlement  that  neither  de- 
stroys his  own  slate  nor  permits  him  to 
achieve  domination  over  another. 

This  portion  of  Mr.  Goldberg's  address  will 
surely  stick  In  some  minds,  even  though  the 
Assembly  as  a  bodv  is  prevented  from  approv- 
ing It. 


UNITED   STATES -JAPANESE 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  oui- 
great  concentration  on  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam,  we  tend  to  relegate  our  inter- 
national situations  to  the  background. 
With  us,  it  is  understandable  that  Viet- 
nam should  come  first  with  us.  By  the 
same  token,  however.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  other  nations  may  also  be  pre- 
occupied with  issues  of  primary  concern 
to  them.  Japan  is  a  case  in  point.  There 
is,  at  this  time,  a  heavy  pressure  ema- 
nating from  that  nation  for  a  prompt 
adjustment  in  the  status  of  the  Bonins — 
including  the  Volcanos — and  the  Ryukyu 
Islands. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  the  United 
States  has  administered  these  island 
groups  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
We  exercise  this  administrative  author- 
ity, however,  in  the  context  of  a  treaty — 
commitment,  to  the  effect  that  the 
islands  remain  Japanese  territory  and 
shall  revert  to  full  Japanese  control  at 
an  appropriate  time. 

The  question  of  what  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate  time   has   been   involved  for 
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many  years  with  problems  of  security  of 
the  United  States,  Japan,  and  other  na- 
tions of  the  western  Pacific.  During  these 
years,  the  United  States  has  developed 
at  great  cost  on  the  island  of  Okinawa  an 
enormous  militarj'  base  complex  of  im- 
mense power. 

In  remarks  which  I  made  in  Japan  last 
week  I  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Okinawa.  Among  other  things,  I 
suggested  that  it  might  be  helpful  to  a 
satisfactory  final  Japanese-United  States 
resolution  of  this  question  if  there  could 
be,  first,  a  tripartite  conference.  First, 
we  would  know  better  what  to  do  about 
the  bases  on  Okinawa  and  when  if  we 
had  an  exchange  of  views,  as  among 
Japan,  the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  prospects  tor  peace  in  the 
western  Pacific  and  other  questions  of 
that  region. 

On  the  basis  of  an  exploration  of  that 
kind,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  United 
States  could  proceed  with  Japan,  as  we 
must  at  some  point,  to  a  satisfactory  bi- 
lateral solution  of  the  security  issues 
which  are  involved  in  the  Okinawan  re- 
version. In  a  similar  fashion,  moreover, 
it  seems  to  me  that  Japan  and  the  So- 
viet Union  might  also  subsequently  be 
able  to  find  a  satisfactory  bilateral  settle- 
ment of  the  problem  of  the  Habomais  and 
Shikotan,  Etorofu  and  Kunashiri — the 
southern  Kuriles — all  islands  which  are 
claimed  by  Japan  but  are  held  by  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Japanese  chain. 

There  was  considerable  disagreement 
expressed  in  the  Japanese  press  and  else- 
where with  the  proposed  tripartite  ap- 
proach. In  general,  the  disagreement  ap- 
peared to  arise  primarily  from  a  Japa- 
nese concern  about  possible  complications 
or  a  postponement  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Okinawan  problem.  The  Japanese 
clearly  desire  to  have  Okinawa  returned 
to  Japanese  control  without  delay. 

I  can  understand  these  anxieties.  Mr. 
President,  and  insofar  as  the  nonmilltarj' 
aspects  of  the  Okinawan  question  are  in- 
volved, I  do  not  think,  as  I  made  clear 
in  my  statement,  that  there  ought  to  be 
any  undue  delay  in  seeking  agreement. 
However.  I  still  think  that  the  possibil- 
ities of  arriving  at  a  sensible  bilateral 
resolution  of  the  militars*  aspect  of  the 
Okinawan  problem,  as  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  a  better  understanding  of 
Soviet  intentions  and  other  insights 
which  might  result  from  a  prior  tripar- 
tite meeting. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
cussion which  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  proposal  for  a  tripartite  conference 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  contribution  to  clear- 
ing the  air  of  United  States-Japanese  re- 
lations and  to  brineing  the  i.ssue  into  a 
better  perspective.  In  spite  of  Vietnam. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  urge  that  the  mat- 
ter be  pursued  most  attentively.  The  is- 
sue of  Okinawa  has  become,  quite  sud- 
denly, a  central  problem  in  the  U.S.  rela- 
tionship with  Japan.  And  there  is  no 
other  relationship  of  greater  significance 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Pacific  and  to  the  peace  of  that 
region. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  address  to  the 


Japanese-American  Assembly  on  United 
States-Japanese  relations  which  was 
given  on  September  15,  1967.  in  Shimoda, 
Japan,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrrED    States-Japanese   Relations:    Prop- 
erties, Problems,  and  Prospects 
(Address  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  before 

the  Japanese-American  Assembly.  Shimo- 
da. Japan.  September  15.  1967) 

It  Is  a  long  way  from  Washington  to  Shi- 
moda but  Mrs.  Mansfield  and  I  were  de- 
lighted with  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
Journey.  As  we  anticipated  on  the  basis  of 
past  visits,  a  brief  exposure  to  Japanese  hos- 
pitality has  served  to  dissolve  the  great  dis- 
tances. We  are  happy  to  be  with  you  and  I 
am  deeply  moved  by  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing this   distinguished   gathering. 

Each  of  us  who  Is  In  attendance  has  come 
to  Shimoda  for  a  different  complex  of  rea- 
sons. Tet  I  believe  we  are  also  drawn  here 
by  a  common  consideration.  It  is  that  we 
attach  a  high  significance  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  good  relations  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  Most  of  us  are  old  enough 
to  remember  a  time  and  pain  when  these 
relations  had  deteriorated  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  were,  in  the  end.  consumed  by 
war.  We  can  remember  the  gulf  of  devasta- 
tion over  which  it  was  necessary  to  try  to 
build  a  bridge  of  conciliation. 

After  the  conflict,  we  did  try  and  we  man- 
aged— Japanese  and  Americans— to  con- 
struct that  bridge.  For  two  decades,  effective 
ties  have  been  maintained  between  our  coun- 
Ules.  They  are  ties  which  have  enriched  our 
lives  and  contributed  to  the  prosperity  and 
progress  of  both  nations.  They  are  ties  which 
have  been  a  mighty  factor  In  the  preser\a- 
tlon  of  the  peace  of  the  Pacific. 

I  think  the  question  which  should  engage 
us  most  profoundly  at  this  time  Is  whether 
we  can  continue  In  the  pattern  of  the  past 
two  decades.  Can  the  effectiveness  of  the 
U.S. -Japanese  relationship  persist.  In  the 
decade  ahead,  even  as  the  ties  themselves  are 
woven  into  new  forms  for  new  times? 

If  the  source  of  the  U.S.-Japanese  rela- 
tions were  solely  contacts  among  those  at- 
tending this  Japanese-American  Assembly. 
the  question  would  pose  no  dilemmas.  With- 
out any  hesitation,  the  properties  of  U.S.- 
Japanese relations  could  then  be  described 
as  excellent,  the  problems  as  negligible  and 
the  prospects  as  unlimited. 

The  same  would  be  true  if  It  were  simply 
a  matter  of  conmierce  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  The  two  nations  buy  and 
sell  from  one  another  with  great  liberality. 
Current  trade  is  at  a  new  high  level  and  on  a 
very  profitable  mutual  basis,  Japan  Is  second 
in  the  world  after  Canada,  as  a  purchaser  of 
U.S.  exports.  The  United  States,  In  turn, 
takes  something  like  30  per  cent  of  all  of 
Japan's  exports,  Japanese  Industrial  tech- 
niques, moreover,  are  highly  respected  and 
the  products  of  Japan's  brilliant  deelgn  are 
currently  very  much  In  demand  In  the 
United  States. 

If  I  may  digress,  I  can  personally  attest  to 
the  great  acceptability  of  these  products.  My 
ears  have  become  ettuned  to  the  subtle  dif- 
ference between  the  "putt-putt"  of  a  Honda 
and  that  of  a  Suzuki  and  the  "purr -purr" 
of  a  Datfitm  and  that  of  a  Toyota.  These  and 
other  Japanese  vehicles  are  to  be  found  In 
considerable  numbers  and  are  In  great  favor 
in  most  of  the  neighborhoods  of  the  Unit«d 
States — except  late  at  night 

Insofar  as  trade  Is  concerned,  then,  any 
difficulties  between  Japan  and  the  Umted 
States  would  seem  to  be  more  In  the  nature 
of  removable  irritants  rather  than  major 
headaches.  The  sum  of  Japanese-U.6.  rela- 
tions, however,  Is  not  calculated  solely  on  the 
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computers  of  commerce.  Nor  U  the  tone  of 
the  relationship  eatabllshed  only  by  the  warm 
dialogues  of  groups  such  as  this  Japanese- 
American  Assembly.  The  relationship,  rather, 
reflects  the  continuous  flow  of  change  within 
each  nation  and  takes  form  In  the  complex 
International  politics  of  the  Western  PaclQc 
and  the  world. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  thoughts  which 
I  am  about  to  voice  are  those  of  one  Sena- 
tor of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  speak  for 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  or  any  seg- 
ment of  Its  Membership.  Nor  do  I  speak  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  even 
though  we  are  of  the  same  political  party.  I 
speak  for  myself  and  only  myself.  But  I 
speak  freely  and  frankly,  as  a  student,  a 
teacher  and  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
has  been  deeply  concerned  for  many  years 
with  the  problems  of  foreign  relations. 

In  asserting  this  Independence,  I  would 
not  wish  to  create  the  Impression  that  the 
Senate  is  In  constant  conflict  with  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Seen  from  this  distance  and  through 
the  prisms  of  the  press  that  may  sometimes 
appear  to  be  the  case.  The  reality,  however, 
U  to  the  contrary.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Senate  are  In  frequent 
consultation  and  far  more  often  than  not.  In 
agreement.  The  United  States  government. 
In  short,  proceeds  most  of  the  time,  with  Its 
component  bodies  moving  in  separate  orbits 
but  In  substantial  harmony.  That  Is  true  In 
matters  of  foreign  policy  no  less  than  do- 
mestic policy. 

I  stress  these  systemic  details,  because  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not  here  to 
transmit  the  official  views  of  the  United 
States  government.  Only  the  President  and 
his  emissaries  are  able  to  sp>eak  In  that  fash- 
ion. I  am  here  as  all  of  us  are  here — as  an 
Interested  person.  I  am  here  to  express  to  you 
my  understanding,  my  concern  and  my  hope 
for  U.S. -Japanese  relations.  I  am  here  In  the 
expectation  of  returning  to  the  United  States 
with  new  and  enriched  Insights  Into  these 
relations. 

With  that  as  background,  let  me  say  first. 
that  the  official  U.S. -Japanese  relationship 
appears  to  me  to  be  satisfactory  at  this  time. 
If  the  bell  does  not  ring  perfectly  In  every 
instance,  nevertheless.  It  continues  to  ring 
with  a  certain  mellowness  of  tone.  I  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  the  value  and  mutuality  of 
our  commercial  contacts.  It  can  be  noted, 
too.  that  our  governments  do  not  denounce 
each  other  In  communiques.  On  the  contrary, 
our  diplomats  work  together  with  civility 
and  understanding. 

Over  the  years  these  public  servants  who 
are  at  the  very  tip  of  contact  between  the 
two  nations  have  met  their  responsibilities 
with  great  energy,  high  skill  and  exceptional 
dedication.  We  have  been  particularly  fortu- 
nate Ln  the  caliber  of  the  Ambassadors  who 
have  served  both  countries.  Professor  Relsch- 
auer.  for  example.  Is  widely  regarded  In  the 
Urated  States  and  by  both  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Senate  as  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective representatives  our  country  has  ever 
sent  abroad.  Ambassador  Takeuchl,  who  re- 
cently returned  to  Japan  after  a  four  year 
assignment,  was  greatly  admired  In  the 
United  Statee  for,  as  was  said  In  a  Wash- 
ington newspaper,  "his  good  sense,  good 
manners,  and  good  diplomacy."  The  present 
Ambassadors,  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Shlmada. 
are  the  Inheritors  of  an  exemplary  tradition 
to  which  they  are  in  the  process  of  adding 
contributions. 

An  able  diplomacy,  then,  has  been  a  criti- 
cal element  In  fashioning  the  effective  ties 
which  exist  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  Over  the  years,  It  has  been  a  diplo- 
macy which  has  faced  difficulties  In  a  tem- 
perate fashion.  It  h&s  been  a  diplomacy 
which  has  devised  timely  adjustments  of 
policies  to  meet  these  difficulties. 

That  kind  of  diplomacy  Is  an  Imperative 
U  the  quality  of  the  U.S. -Japanese  relation- 


ship Is  to  endure  In  the  new  situation  which 
Is  emerging  in  the  Western  Pacific.  Perhaps 
"new  situation"  Is  not  precisely  the  term. 
What  Is  transpiring  In  this  region,  as  I  see  It, 
Is  a  reassertlon  of  an  historic  situation  In 
up-to-date  form. 

The  decisive  element  In  the  new  situation 
is  the  reemergence  of  Japan.  Great  material 
strength  Is,  of  course,  a  part  of  this  develop- 
ment. The  Japanese  economy  has  displayed 
an  extraordinary  dynamism  which  has  al- 
ready restored  this  nation  to  the  first  rank 
of  the  industrialized  nations  of  the  world. 

Yet  there  Is  more  Involved  than  economic 
virtuosity.  An  emergent  Japanese  leadership, 
I  believe,  derives  a  world-wide  acceptability 
from  new  and  perceptive  approaches  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  Its  needs  These  ap- 
proaches may  well  have  been  forged  In  the 
tragedy  of  World  War  II  and  tempered  by 
the  profound  postwar  experiences  of  this 
nation.  ' 

In  this  context,  Japan's  enormous  achieve- 
ments in  every  field  of  modern  human  en- 
deavor have  special  relevance  to  the  old- 
new  nations  of  Asia  and  to  the  entire  world 
In  the  search  for  human  progress  and  a 
stable  peace.  Japan  Is  already  making  sig- 
nificant contributions  In  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  the  United  Nations  and  In 
other  regional  and  world-wide  organizations. 
The  Japanese  nation  can  play,  If  It  so 
chooses,  a  part  of  even  greater  Importance, 
particularly  In  the  process  of  Integrating  an 
economic  modernization  with  a  responsible 
nationalism,  within  a  framework  of  multi- 
lateral cooperation. 

The  unfolding  of  the  International  capa- 
bilities of  Japan  has  coincided  with  a  de- 
gree of  redirection  in  the  American  effort 
with  respect  to  the  underdeveloped  nations. 
There  has  been  a  kind  of  dovetailing  of  ad- 
justments as  between  Japanese  and  U.S. 
policies  In  connection  with  economic  de- 
velopment, with  the  one  rising  towards  Its 
potential  and  the  other  falling  from  what 
has  long  been,  in  my  Judgment,  an  abnormal 
level,  particularly  In  this  part  of  the  world. 

There  has  also  been  a  dovetailing  of  poli- 
cies with  regard  to  the  defense  of  the  West- 
ern Pacific.  Over  the  years,  significant  ad- 
justments have  been  made  In  the  largely 
unilateral  American  military  base  upon 
which  this  defense  has  rested.  It  Is  not  so 
long  ago.  for  example,  that  there  were  tens 
of  thousands  of  American  soldiers  quar- 
tered in  every  part  of  Japan.  It  is  not  so 
long  ago,  that  these  forces  constituted  the 
only  military  defense  of  Japan.  It  Is  not  so 
long  ago.  too,  that  this  nation  served  as 
a  point  of  departure  for  massive  American 
forces  bound  for  the  war  in  Korea, 

As  you  know,  all  this  has  changed.  May 
I  say  that  It  is  a  relief  to  the  people  of  the 
Umted  States  that  It  Is  no  longer  necessary 
to  keep  massive  forces  In  Japan  and  I  expect 
that  that  Is  also  a  relief  to  the  people  of 
Japan. 

Other  changes  of  this  kind  will  be  made 
by  an  alert  diplomacy,  I  am  sure,  as  the  de- 
sirability Is  Indicated.  With  respect  to  Oki- 
nawa, obviously,  the  need  for  an  adjust- 
ment seems  to  be  coming  to  the  surface  at 
this  time. 

Before  considering  this  question,  let  me 
stress  the  urgency  of  keeping  open  minds 
on  all  aspects  of  the  U.S. -Japanese  relation- 
ship If  the  open  doors  of  essential  coopera- 
tion are  not  to  close.  We  must  face  change 
If  changes  are  Indicated  in  any  and  every 
aspect  of  the  relationship.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  face  changes  before  change  Is 
forced  upon  us  by  events. 

The  Oklnawan  problem,  you  will  recall, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  certain  clauses 
were  left  dangling,  so  to  speak,  in  the  Peace 
Treaty  of  1951.  Those  clauses  involve  not 
only  the  status  of  the  Ryukyus  but  also  of 
the  Bonlns  and  Volcanos.  As  I  understand 
the  problem,  there  Is  no  question  that  these 
territories  are  Japanese  within  the  meaning 


of  the  Peace  Treaty.  A  question  arises,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  date — the  timing — of  the 
transfer  of  full  authority  from  the  United 
States  to  Japan.  A  question  also  arises  as 
to  the  p)osslblllty  of  Interim  adjustments  In 
administration  before  the  final  return  of  the 
Islands. 

With  regard  to  the  Bonlns  and  the  Vol- 
canos, let  me  say  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
circumstances  so  compelling  as  to  require  an 
Indefinite  postponement  of  the  liquidation  of 
the  Treaty  commitment.  There  are  no  major 
U.S.  military  Installations  there  and  strategic 
considerations  do  not  appear  to  be  Involved 
In  any  significant  way.  In  sum,  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  major  blocks — at  least  I 
know  of  none — to  the  restoration  of  the 
Bonlns  and  the  Volcanos  to  Japan  as  re- 
quired by  the  Peace  Treaty.  It  would  appear 
moreover,  that  this  piece  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  Treaty  could  be  closed  out  not 
only  without  difficulties  but  also  without 
delay. 

I  wish  that  the  same  might  be  said  for  Oki- 
nawa and  the  Ryukyus.  Since  there  Is  a  prob- 
lem In  this  connection,  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  full  consideration  of  the  situation  is  In  or- 
der. The  absence  of  frank  exchange  of  views, 
in  the  open,  on  Okinawa  has  given  rise  to  ru- 
mors and  Innuendos.  These  hints  seem  to 
me  to  distort  the  motives  of  the  United 
States  and  certainly  do  not  contribute  to  tl'.e 
cordiality  of  U.S.- Japanese  relations. 

It  has  been  said,  for  example,  that  the 
United  States  clings  to  the  Ryukyus  becatise 
of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  Of  course.  Okinawa 
Is  of  Importance  to  the  United  States  In  this 
connection.  We  have  over  half-a-mllUon  men 
involved  in  Southeast  Asia.  Our  military  In- 
stallations In  Okinawa  serve  as  one  source  of 
supply  for  these  forces,  and  we  are  deter- 
mined that  these  men  shall  not  lack  supplies. 
Tti&t  Is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no  alterna- 
tive ways  by  which  their  needs  may  be  met. 
In  my  judgment,  therefore,  It  Is  quite  inac- 
curate to  ascribe  the  problem  of  Okinawa  to 
Viet  Nam. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  United 
States  desires  to  use  the  Ryukyus  as  some 
sort  of  bargaining  chit  In  the  extension  of 
the  Japanese-U.S.  Defense  Treaty.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Defense  Treaty  will  be 
modified  a  few  years  hence  and,  if  so,  in  what 
way. 

It  should  be  obvious,  however,  that  the 
American  government  would  not  be  so  crass 
as  to  use  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  the 
Ryukyus  for  some  vague  bargaining  purposes 
in  connection  with  the  review  of  the  Treaty. 
What  could  be  sought  and  obtained  by  that 
course  which  would  be  of  significant  value 
to  the  United  States?  The  assertion  that  the 
U.S.  will  seek  to  bend  the  Japanese  view- 
point In  treaty  revision  with  the  lever  of 
Okinawa  is  as  uninformed  as  It  Is  imfound- 
ed.  Even  the  thought  that  such  could  be  the 
case  Is  out  of  harmony  with  the  entire  char- 
acter of  Japanese-U.S.  relations  during  the 
past  few  years. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  difficulties  with 
regard  to  the  return  of  the  Ryukyus.  They 
Involve,  however,  not  transitory  consider- 
ations or  base  motives  but  very  funda- 
mental questions.  These  questions  have  to 
do  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  general  se- 
curity needs  In  the  Western  Pacific  In  the 
years  ahead.  They  have  to  do  with  Japan's 
safety  no  less  than  that  of  the  Umted  States 
and  other  Asian-Pacific  nations.  They  have 
to  do  with  the  relevance,  today,  of  the  de- 
fense concepts  which  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  the  signing  of  the  Japanese-U.S.  Defense 
Treaty  a  decade  and  a  haU  ago.  They  have 
to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  American  role 
In  the  Western  Pacific  In  the  decade  or  dec- 
ades ahead — with  what  Is  expected  of  us 
by  Japan  and  others  as  a  defense  contribu- 
tion In  this  region. 

Let  me  say  bluntly  in  this  connection  that 
It  would  be  only  in  an  inertia  of  Intellect. 
that  we  would  fall  to  grasp  the  significant 
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differences  in  the  Western  Pacific  today  as 
compared  with  15  years  ago  or  even  ten  or 
Ave.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  change  In 
the  very  positioning  of  American  military 
power.  Fifteen  years  ago,  as  I  have  already 
noted,  U.S.  strength  was  concentrated  largely 
m  Japan  and  It  had  converged  with  a  great 
force  of  men  and  equipment  on  the  penin- 
sula of  Korea.  Where  is  it  now?  To  be  sure, 
there  are  still  points  of  power  north  of 
Okinawa.  But  the  focus  of  the  U.S.  military 
role  in  the  Western  Pacific  has  shifted  south 
to  Viet  Nam  at  the  other  end  of  the  Asian 
littoral. 

Consider,  too,  the  extraordinary  change  in 
the  character  of  relations  between  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  You  will  recall  that 
these  two  nations  signed  a  Defense  Treaty 
In  1950  on  the  basis  of  unbreakable  Com- 
munist solidarity  and  an  Implacable  hostil- 
ity towards  the  United  States  and  Japan.  To- 
day, the  fury  of  Peking  comes  down — as  the 
rain — impartially  up.on  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States.  Today,  the  monolith  of 
Sino-Sovlet  relations  which  stood  until 
Stalin's  death  lies  shattered  by  border  quar- 
rels and  by  Ideological  and  other  cl.ishes  be- 
tween the  two  great  mainland  powers.  Yet 
only  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  commonly  be- 
lieved that,  through  communism,  Russia  had 
fastened  a  permanent  yoke  on  the  Chi- 
nese people.  The  fact  Is  that  there  Is  not 
even  a  common  ideology  within  China,  much 
less  one  which  binds  the  Chinese  forever  in 
subservience  to  the  Russians. 

I  cite  the  disintegrative  characteristics  of 
the  Chinese  situation  and  the  Slno-Soviet 
relationship  only  as  a  factor;  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  what  consequences  will  flow  from  them 
In  the  end.  Rather  I  make  reference  to  them 
because  they  are  profound  elements  in  the 
changing  situation  in  the  Western  Pacific.  In 
a  similar  vein,  I  would  note  certain  con- 
structive adjustments  which  are  taking  place 
In  this  region.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
more  balanced  view  of  Japan  which  has  de- 
veloped in  Moscow  and  appeared  to  be  de- 
veloping In  Peking  at  least  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  current  Inner  difficulties  In  China, 
There  Is  the  complementary  efl'ort  of  Japan 
to  build  bridges  to  Its  mainland  neighbors. 
Together  the  two  adjustments  have  produced 
an  Impressive  Increase  in  contact  between 
China  and  Japan  and  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Japan,  particularly  In  the  realm 
of  commerce. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken.  China  now  ranks 
fourth  in  the  world  in  Japan's  foreign  trade 
with  a  current  total  volimie  of  about  $600 
million.  With  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  net  only  Is  there 
a  very  substantial  and  growing  Japanese  trade 
but  the  general  tone  of  the  relationship  has 
so  Improved  that  It  has  become  feasible  even 
to  contemplate  a  Joint  Soviet-Japanese  de- 
velopment of  the  natural  resources  of 
Sakhalin  and  Siberia. 

These  new  trends  have  emerged  from  what 
was.  Just  a  few  years  ago,  a  sea  of  fear  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  Northeast  Asian  main- 
land. They  would  appear  to  hersdd  the  return 
of  more  normal  relationships  In  this  region. 
Normal,  in  the  sense  in  which  It  Is  used 
would  Involve  the  return  of  Japan,  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  center  of  the 
stage,  so  to  speak.  In  the  affairs  of  the  West- 
em  Pacific.  In  view  of  the  history  of  this 
region,  it  should  not  be  surprising  If  this 
inner  triangular  relationship  should  be 
reasserted. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  my  hope  that  the 
changes  which  are  appearing  In  this  con- 
nection will  permit  the  role  of  the  United 
States  In  this  region  also  to  be  scaled  to 
more  normal  dimensions.  The  United  States 
did  not  seek  the  massive  role  in  which  we 
have  found  ourselves  In  the  Western  Pacific 
for  so  many  years.  Rather  it  was  the  exigen- 
cies of  World  War  II  and  Us  aftermath  which 
thrust  us  deeply  Into  this  region.  A  restora- 
tion of  a  more  stable  situation  as  between 


China  and  Japan  and  Japan  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  appear  to  me  to  be  helpful  to 
the  United  States  in  the  adjustment  of  Its 
own  position. 

At  this  point,  however,  we  still  do  not 
know  whether  the  developments  which  I  have 
been  discussing  foreshadow  a  more  stable 
situation  in  the  Western  Pacific.  We  still  do 
not  know  whether  they  foreshadow  a  situa- 
tion In  which  the  demands  on  U.S.  military 
power  In  this  region  can  be  reduced. 

There  are.  In  any  event,  no  certain  re- 
sponses to  such  questions.  There  can  only 
be  sound  judgments.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Japan  and  the  United  States  should  come 
together  to  try  to  make  Joint  calculations 
respecting  these  developments.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  two  nations  should  do  so  with- 
out undue  delay,  on  behalf  of  their  common 
security  and  the  peace  of  the  Western  Pacific. 

Such  calculations  would  also  have  rele- 
vance to  the  problem  of  the  Ryukyiis.  That 
is  not  to  say  that  security  calculations  are 
especially  pertinent  to  the  non-military 
aspects  of  this  question.  I  cannot  see,  for 
example,  that  it  Is  necessary  to  clarify  the 
ambiguities  of  the  Sino-Sovlet  dispute,  In 
order  to  give  consideration  to  the  possibil- 
ities of  a  restoration  of  Japanese  Jurisdiction 
over  Islands  In  the  Ryukyus,  other  than 
Okinawa.  Nor  do  I  see  that  we  have  to  be 
assured  that  the  fragile  new  bridges  which 
stretch  between  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  between  Japan  and  China  will  stand  for 
all  times  in  order  to  give  consideration  to 
Japanese  participation  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  civilian  affairs  of  Okinawa,  pro- 
vided we  bear  In  mind  the  great  necessity 
for  safeguarding  the  effectiveness  of  the 
military  Installations  which  are  located  there. 

As  I  have  suggested,  however,  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  the  Okinawa  question  does 
involve  a  sober  and  Joint  estimate  of  the 
significance  of  major  developments  and 
changes  in  the  Western  Pacific.  An  estimate 
of  that  kind,  In  turn,  requires  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  Soviet  Intentions  In  the 
Northeast  Pacific.  It  requires  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  upheavals  within  China  and 
their  relevance  not  only  for  the  Sino-Sovlet 
Defense  Treaty  of  1950  but  also  for  the  Jap- 
anese-U.S. Defense  Treaty.  It  requires,  fi- 
nally, a  better  imderstandlng  of  nuclear 
development  in  Chma  and  the  prospects  for 
curbing  by  agreement  the  grave  risks  which 
are  posed  by  nuclear  weapons  to  the  Western 
Pacific  and  the  world. 

One  would  expect  that  our  Joint  under- 
standing of  these  matters  would  be  Improved 
in  connection  with  review  of  the  Japanese- 
U.S.  Defense  Treaty  a  few  years  hence.  How- 
ever, It  Is  not  necessary  to  sit  on  our  hands 
until  that  time.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
problem  of  Okinawa  Itself  provides  a  suffi- 
cient basis  for  beginning  now  a  Jodnt  con- 
sideration of  the  security  questions  of  the 
Western  Pacific.  It  occurs  to  me,  too,  that 
consideration  might  also  be  given  to  Inviting 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Join  with  the  United 
States  and  Japan  in  Joint  examination  of 
these  questions.  Would  not  tripartite  discus- 
sions of  this  kind  be  of  value  In  clarifying 
them?  Indeed,  I  should  think  even  that 
quadripartite  meetings,  to  Include  China, 
would  be  useful,  except  for  the  turmoil 
which  exists  at  this  time  on  the  Chinese 
mainland. 

The  illumination  which  would  be  pro- 
vided by  tripartite  dlscu.ssions  of  Japan,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States  might 
help  to  provide  a  more  rapid  conclusion  of 
the  Ryukyus  question.  One  would  hope  that 
it  might  also  hasten  a  final  resolution  of  the 
question  of  Etorofu  and  Kunashlrl  and  of 
Shlkotan  and  the  Habomais.  In  sum,  a  tri- 
partite meeting  might  speed  the  liquidation 
of  all  vestiges  of  the  unfinished  business  of 
World  War  II  and  give  more  durable  form  to 
the  peace  of  the  Pacific.  And  may  I  add,  two 
decades  after,  that  it  is  about  time. 

I  make  the  suggestion  to  an  American- 


Japanese  discussion  group  that  there  might 
well  be  three-way  discussions  of  problems  of 
the  Western  Pacific  which  would  Include  the 
Soviet  Union  because  I  am  confident  that 
the  Japanese  and  the  Americans  here  share 
a  hope  for  the  peace  of  the  Pacific.  I  am  con- 
fident, too,  that  we  share  a  realization  of  our 
obligation,  as  human  beings,  to  work  to- 
gether through  our  respective  nations  and 
with  all  other  nations  for  that  peace  and  for 
world  peace,  to  the  end  that  there  shall  be 
no  end  to  the  civilized  experience  on  this 
planet. 


SOUTH  VIETNAM— CHIEU  HOI 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  latest 
figures  on  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  in 
South  Vietnam  indicate  mounting  suc- 
cess in  the  effort  to  bring  Vietcong  suer- 
rillas  back  to  the  side  of  the  National 
Goveniment.  As  of  the  week  ending 
September  8,  1967.  the  total  number  of 
returnees  in  1967  is  22.494.  This  compares 
with  20,242  during  the  entire  12-month 
period  of  1966. 

In  my  report,  submitted  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
after  my  trip  to  Vietnam  earlier  this 
year,  I  stated: 

For  many  reasons,  primarily  military  pres- 
sure, the  morale  of  the  Viet  Cong  shows  signs 
of  deterioration.  In  this  respect,  I  was  im- 
pressed with  AID'S  program  of  "Open  Arms" 
or  Chieu  Hoi. 

This  program  actively  solicits  defections 
from  the  Viet  Cong  through  the  use  of  vari- 
ous propaganda  techniques.  These  returnees 
furnish  a  mass  of  Intelligence;  20  percent  of 
them  Join  the  Army  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  success  of  this  program  affords  a  ba- 
rometer on  Viet  Cong  morale. 

The  Chieu  Hoi  program  began  as  early 
as  1963  when  President  Diem  announced 
an  amnesty  for  those  members  of  the 
Vietcong  who  would  return  to  the  side  of 
the  Government.  Well  received  initially, 
the  number  of  returnees  fluctuated  ac- 
cording to  the  political  conditions  In 
South  Vietnam  and  with  the  success  of 
the  Vietcong  military  operations.  How- 
ever, the  failure  of  the  Communists  to 
win  a  quick  vlctorj",  along  with  the  arrival 
of  large  numbers  of  combat  troops  from 
the  United  States  and  the  establishment 
of  a  more  stable  government  in  Stiigon 
gave  impetus  to  the  program.  In  1965 
more  than  11.000  Vietcong  defected.  As 
I  mentioned  earlier,  the  number  almost 
doubled  in  1966. 

To  attract  returnees  from  the  Vietcong 
ranks,  the  Government  conducts  an  ex- 
tensive information  campaign.  Leaflets, 
radio  broadcasts,  loudspeaker  annoiuice- 
ments,  drama  teams,  and  folk  singers  are 
a  few  of  the  means  used  to  spread  the 
Chieu  Hoi  message.  During  the  truce  for 
the  Lunar  New  Year,  Tet.  the  Govern- 
ment enlarged  the  campaign  at  a  time 
when  the  Vietcong  were  considered  to  be 
most  receptive  to  the  appeals.  Many  of 
them  returned  to  their  homes  during  the 
holiday.  The  Government  propaganda 
teams  visited  the  home  of  each  suspected 
Vietcong  before  the  holiday  and  left  an 
envelope  containing  the  New  Year's 
greeting  of  the  Government,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Chieu  Hoi  program,  a  safe- 
conduct  pass,  and  Instructions  on  how 
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to  defect,  including  a  map  showing  the 
route  to  the  nearest  reception  center. 
This  extra  effort  is  reflected  in  the  larger 
number  of  defectors  during  the  period 
between  the  end  of  February  and  the 
first  week  in  April. 

Reception  centers  have  been  set  up  in 
each  of  the  44  mainland  provinces,  in 
three  autonomous  cities,  in  four  regional 
locations,  and  in  one  national  center  in 
Saigon.  The  52  centers  have  a  yearly 
capacity  of  45,000  returnees  based  on  six 
2-month  cycles. 

When  the  returnee  arrives  at  a  recep- 
tion center,  he  is  carefully  Interviewed  to 
determine  his  sincerity  In  coming  over  to 
the  Government  and  to  develop  infor- 
mation about  Vietcong  operations  in  the 
area.  He  is  given  food,  clothing,  housing, 
medical  care  if  needed,  and  a  cash  allow- 
ance for  incidental  expenses.  If  he  has 
brought  along  weapons  or  significant 
documents,  he  is  given  a  cash  reward. 

After  a  period  of  rehabilitation  and 
indoctrination,  most  of  the  returnees  go 
back  to  their  home  villages  and  resume 
their  old  occupations,  generally  farming. 
The  Government  assists  them  with  food 
and  farming  supplies  and  a  resettlement 
allowance.  If  he  has  no  home,  or  if  it  i.s 
In  a  Vietcong  territory',  he  may  settle  in 
a  Chieu  Hoi  village.  Here  he  receives  a 
hou.se,  some  land,  and  subsistence  for  6 
months  for  himself  and  his  family. 

Few  of  the  defectors  go  back  to  the 
Vietcong,  although  enemy  propaganda 
continuously  invites  them  back. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  significant 
corollary  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Chieu 
Hoi  program  in  the  diminishing  rate  of 
North  Vietnam  recruiting  of  South 
Vietnamese  into  the  Vietcong.  This  was 
reported  In  the  Joseph  Alsop  column, 
datelined  Saigon.  In  the  Wa.shington 
Post  of  September  22,  1967.  While  the 
Hanoi  government  was  recruiting  South 
Vietnamese  at  the  rate  of  7,000  men  a 
month  in  the  early  part  of  1966.  the 
number  has  now  dropped,  according  to 
Alsop.  to  only  2,000  a  month. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  merits  the 
full  support  of  our  Government.  Its 
obvious  success  is  contributing  to  the  war 
effort.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
latest  figures  on  the  Chieu  Hoi  program 
and  the  Alsop  column  of  September  22, 
be  mcluded  in  the  Record. 

There  bein,?  no  objection,  the  table  and 
column  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

r'le  Ciieu  Hot  program — Returnees  during 
1967 

January  1  to  7 437 

JaiKuiry  8  to  14 420 

Jaiuiarv  15  to  21 592 

January  22  to  28.- - 823 

Total    —     2.272 


The  Chieu  Hoi  program — Returnees  during 
1967 — Ckjntlnued 

M.arch  19  to  25 1.187 

March  26  to  31 1,000 


January  29  to  February  4-- 581 

February  5  to  U 612 

February  12  to  18 616 

Febru.irv  19  to  25 1.  108 


Total 5,  557 


April  1  to  7 1.  005 

April  8  to  14 693 

April  16  to  22 — 642 

April  23  to  29 465 

Total 2.805 


Total 2.917 


February  26  to  March  4 --     1.  168 

M.irch  5  to  11 --     1,  198 

March  12  to  18 1,004 


April  30  to  May  6. 
May  7  to  13 

May  14  to  20 

May  21  to  27 


492 

591 
538 
528 


Total 2. 149 


May  28  to  June  3. 

June  4  to  10 

June  11  to  17 

June  18  to  24 

June  25  to  30 


475 
483 
474 
526 
483 


Total 2,445 


July  1  to  7-  — 
July  8  to  14-- 
July  15  to  21- 
July  22  to  28- 


419 
423 
518 
504 


Total 1.864 


July  29  to  August  4 

August  5  to  11 

August  12  to  18 

August  19  to  25 

August  26  to  September  1- 
September  2  to  8 


389 
418 

519 
472 
333 
355 


Total  to  date 22.494 

The  Chieu  Hoi  pTogram — Returnees  during 
1966 

January   1    to  7 31S 

January  8  to  14 289 

January  15  to  21 252 

January  22  to  28 247 


Total    1.103 


January  29  to  February  4- 

February   5   to    11 

February  12  to  18.. 

February  19  to  25 


351 
368 

441 
922 


Total    --     2.082 


February  26  to  March  4_ 

March  5  to  11 

March    12   to   18 -- 

March   19   to  25 

March  26  to  April  1 


660 
431 
422 
324 
499 


Total    2,336 


The  Chieu  Hoi  program — Returnees  during 
1966 — Continued 

July  2   to  8 339 

July  9  to  15-- 256 

July  16  to  22 -  322 

July  23   to  29 261 


April  2  to  8--- 
April  9  to  15-- 
Aprll  16  to  22- 
Aprll  23  to  29- 


646 
314 
285 

265 


Total    1.510 


April  30  to  May  6. 

May  7  to  13 

May    14   to   20 

May  21  to  27 

May  28  to  June  3- 


291 
364 
335 
247 
257 


Total    - 1,494 


June  4  to  10 

June  11  to  17 

June  18  to  24 

June  25  to  July  1. 


354 
373 
274 
313 


Total    .- - 1.314 


Total    -- 1.178 


July  30  to  August  5. 

August  6   to    12 

August  13  to  19 

August  20  to  26 

August  27  to  31 


295 
254 
280 
262 
166 


Total    1.257 


September  1  to  7 

September  8  to  14 — 
September  15  to  21. 
September  22  to  28-. 


204 
189 
266 
226 


Total   

September  29  to  October  5. 

October  6  to  12 -- 

October   13   to   19 

October  20  to  26 

October  27  to  November  2-- 


885 


315 

377 
477 
392 
501 


Total    2,062 


November  3  to  9 

November  10  to  16-- 
November  17  to  23. 
November  24  to  30.. 


566 
611 
556 
772 


Total    2,505 


December  1  to  7 — 
December  8  to  14. 
December  15  to  21. 
December  22  to  28- 
December  29  to  31. 


464 
448 
585 
602 

417 


Total    2,516 


Annual  total 20,242 

H.\Noi's  Losses  in  Manpower  Are  Heading  to 
Crucial  Stage 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Saigon. — Are  the  intransigent  noises  cur- 
recently  being  made  In  Hanoi  a  kind  of  whis- 
tling in  the  graveyard,  in  the  most  horribly 
literal  sense  of  that  phrase? 

The  question  arises  for  two  quite  different 
reasons.  In  Israel,  to  begin  with,  Moshe 
Dayan  was  explaining  the  almost  inconceiv- 
ably detailed  and  far-sighted  preparations 
the  Israeli  General  Staff  had  made  before 
their  confrontation  with  the  Arabs.  This  re- 
porter thoughtlessly  remarked  that  all  this 
forethought  no  doubt  explained  the  trifling 
figure  of  Israeli  losses. 

"Trifling!"  said  Dayan  with  some  sharp- 
ness. "You  do  not  seem  to  have  figured  out 
that  for  our  small  Israel  to  lose  800  men  in 
a  week  is  like  your  giant  United  States  losing 
more  than  60.000  in  a  week." 

Obviously  Dayan  was  right,  as  he  has  a 
habit  of  being,  to  use  the  population-loss 
ratio  as  the  correct  gauge  of  a  war's  cost. 
Obviously,  too.  this  is  the  right  way  to  gauge 
the  cost  of  the  war  here  to  North  Vietnam, 
which  has  a  population  of  approximately  16 
million. 

It  must  be  said  at  once  that  this  matter  of 
the  war's  cost  to  Hanoi  h.is  already  produced 
grave  errors  of  Judgment,  including  grave 
errors  by  this  reporter.  In  particular,  far  too 
little  weight  was  given  to  the  cardinal  fact 
that  at  the  time  of  the  serious  American 
intervention  in  the  summer  of  1965.  we  were 
beginning  a  war  of  attrition  from  what 
amounted  to  a  standing  start. 

At  that  time,  in  other  words,  the  war  was 
costing  North  Vietnam  almost  nothing.  The 
military  hardware  came  from  China,  in  the 
main.  "Tlie  cost  of  delivery  In  South  Vietnam 
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was  then  minimal.  Hanoi's  main  investment 
then  amounted  In  fact  to  the  two  North  Viet- 
namese divisions,  about  25,000  men,  that 
were  then  In  the  South,  plus  the  cadres 
needed  to  maintain  Hanoi's  entire  direction 
and  control  of  the  southern  War. 

The  Southerners — the  true  Vietcong — were 
then  paying  all  the  rest  of  the  bill.  And 
throughout  1965  and  early  1966,  the  largest 
part  of  the  burden  continued  to  be  borne  by 
Hanoi's  puppets  in  the  South,  for  In  this 
period  Vietcong  recruitment  rates  were  still 
maintained  at  a  high  level. 

By  the  spring  of  1966.  however,  replacing 
losses  by  recruiting  in  the  South  began  to 
become  more  and  more  difficult.  Careful 
analysis  of  captured  documents  has  shown 
that' the  Southern  recruiting  rate  was  then 
7000  men  a  month;  and  this  was  not  enough 
to  prevent  an  increasing  requirement  for 
troops  from  the  North. 

By  the  spring  of  this  year,  further  careful 
analysis  of  the  continuing  flood  of  captured 
documents  revealed  that  the  Southern 
recruiting  had  dropped  to  about  3500  men  a 
month.  Another  round  of  analysis  is  now  in 
progress,  \^-ith  results  not  as  yet  exactly 
predictable.  But  It  is  a  good  horseback  guess 
that  the  new  rate  of  Southern  recruitment 
will  not  be  much  above  2000  men  a  month. 

The  Southern  recruiting  rate  must  In  turn 
be  set  against  enemy  losses  in  battle,  in 
prisoners  of  war,  and  in  deserters  that 
reached  Just  under  10,000  men  in  January, 
soared  to  16.000  in  March,  again  passed 
15,000  in  April  and  dropped  to  the  level  of  a 
bit  more  than  12,500  in  July.  Adding  the  very 
substantial  losses  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  (often  as  high  as  10  per  cent  of  an 
outfit  in  transit)  plus  the  serious  toll  taken 
by  malaria  and  other  diseases,  and  you  get 
a  total  enemy  loss  for  July  that  cannot  have 
been  much  below  15.000  men  and  may  have 
reached  18,000. 

Let  us  take  the  median  flgtire  of  16,000  a 
month,  which  Is  probably  very  conservative. 
Nearly  half  this  total  were  soldiers  who  fell 
in  the  particularly  heavy  fighting  along  the 
DMZ  and  elsewhere  In  the  First  Corps  Area. 
Here  the  enemy  troojjs  engaged  are  mainly 
North  Vietnamese. 

In  the  Second  and  Third  Corps  Areas,  too. 
almost  all  the  big  units  have  by  now  become 
predominantly  North  Vietnamese,  even  when 
they  have  a  VC  label.  These  units  have  also 
been  fairly  heavily  engaged.  Thus  it  is  a  fair 
estimate  that  about  7000  North  Vietnamese 
were  lost  in  the  month  of  July  alone. 

Furthermore,  the  Hanoi  war  planners  have 
reached  the  crucial  stage  where  they  must 
choose  between  replacing  very  large  VC 
losses  with  still  more  North  Vietnamese,  or 
quite  radically  changing  their  own  plans.  If 
Southern  recruitment  is  only  2000  to  3000 
per  month,  and  the  overall  enemy  loss  rate  Is 
something  like  16,000  per  month,  then  tiie 
North  must  meet  a  monthly  replacement  blU 
of  at  least   13,000  per  month. 

Using  Dayan's  ratio,  the  North  Vietnamese 
losses  in  July  are  equivalent  to  American 
losses  of  about  80,000  men  in  a  single  month. 
Again  using  Dayans'  ratio,  furthermore  the 
monthly  replacement  requirement  the  Hanoi 
war  planners  now  appear  to  have  to  meet  Is 
equivalent  to  a  requirement  for  about  170,000 
Americans  per  month.  It  also  exceeds  the 
maximum  manpower  drain  the  Pentagon  ex- 
perts long  ago  decided  Hanoi  could  withstand 
for  any  period. 

The  Hanoi  war  planners  of  course  have  the 
option  of  changing  the  wars  pattern — by  re- 
linquishing their  designs  on  the  First  Corps 
Area,  particularly.  But  that  means  the  be- 
ginning of  acceptance  of  defeat.  And  if  they 
do  not  change  the  pattern,  the  question  then 
arises,  how  long  they  can  possibly  continue 
at  such  cost? 

Not  forever  is  the  obvious  though  lamen- 
tably imprecise  answer. 


RIOTS    AND    CIVIL    DISOBEDIENCE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  fine  article,  written  by  David  Law- 
rence, appeared  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  on  September  15,  1967.  It 
is  entitled  "Riots  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment." I  want  to  read  it  to  the  Senate. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Lawrence  had  to  say: 

President  Johnson  has  apparently  decided 
that  he  will  not  allow  any  blame  for  riots 
of  the  last  two  years  to  be  imposed  up>on 
him  m  the  political  arena  in  1968.  But  the 
speech  he  made  in  Kansas  City  yesterday  to 
the  International  Association  of  Police 
Chiefs,  stating  that  the  responsibility  for 
keeping  the  peace  is  "squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  local  authorities"  and  that  the 
federal  government  cannot  "prevent  a  riot  in 
a  great  metrojKiUs,"  by  no  means  closes  the 
debate. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  President  is  right 
in  saying  that  the  local  police  must  bear  the 
burden  of  law  enforcement.  But  this  is  not 
the  bas:c  issue.  The  causes  of  riots  are  far 
more  pertinent  than  what  is  done  to  squelch 
them  once  they  have  begun.  Indeed,  the 
federal  government  is  today  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  climax  that  has  been 
reached  in  the  conflict  between  the  races 
arising  from  the  problems  of  segregation  and 
desegregation. 

Under  the  civil-rights  acts  which  have 
been  passed  in  the  last  few  years,  the  federal 
government  has  assumed  a  responsibility  for 
racial  relations  such  as  has  never  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  states  in  the  North  or  the 
South.  Congress  has  enacted  laws  giving  the 
federal  government  the  right  to  intervene 
In  questions  involving  racial  "discrimina- 
tion" in  almost  any  form. 

The  federal  government,  moreover,  wields 
its  vast  powers  over  the  disbursement  of 
public  funds  as  a  club  over  the  heads  of 
state  and  local  authorities  In  order  to  speed 
up  "integration"  not  only  in  schools  but  In 
public  accommodations,  housing  and  em- 
ployment. 

What  Johnson  conveniently  overlooks  is 
that  in  many  cities  in  the  North — like  Mil- 
waukee, for  example — the  Issue  of  "open 
housing"  would  never  have  developed  into 
the  bitter  controversy  that  has  been  the 
cause  of  recent  rioting  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  federal  government's  intrusion  into  the 
whole  housing  problem. 

Thus,  while  It  may  be  literally  true  that 
the  federal  government  itself  cannot  prevent 
a  riot  by  sending  policemen  into  a  commu- 
nity, the  federal  courts  and  a  majority  of 
the  congress,  together  with  the  President, 
Joined  to  imp>ose  upon  the  states  rules  and 
regulations  In  the  handling  of  racial  "dis- 
crimination" which  are  at  the  heart  of  the 
whole  problem  of  rioting  and  discontent. 

The  Department  of  Justice  goes  into  court 
promptly  to  take  action  against  schools  or 
other  Institutions  in  the  South  which  al- 
legedly are  engaging  in  "discriminatory" 
practices,  but  Is  slow  to  do  so  In  other  areas 
of  the  country.  Federal  troops  were  sent 
into  Mississippi  and  Alabama  to  quell  dis- 
turbances without  any  request  on  the  part 
of  the  governors  of  those  states,  but  Pres- 
ident Johnson  hesitated  to  order  troops  to 
Detroit  until  he  had  a  written  request  from 
the  governor  of  Michigan.  A  controversy  is 
still  going  on  as  to  who  was  responsible  for 
the  delay,  during  wlilch  the  casualty  list 
grew. 

The  President  himself  In  his  Kansas  City 
speech  declared  that  a  new  threat  to  local 
law  enforcement  has  been  raised  in  the  "vi- 
olence this  summer."  which  has  "spawned 
a  group  of  men  whose  interest  lay  in  pro- 
voking others  to  destruction  while  they  fled 
its  consequences."  He  condemned  "these 
poisonous  propagandists."  But  weren't  these 
very  persons  moving  In  Interstate  com- 
merce and  thus  subject  to  federal  power? 


Johnson  has  heretofore  made  a  few  ab- 
stract statements  about  the  breakdown  of 
law  and  order,  but  he  has  not  until  now 
denounced  the  irresponsible  individuals  who 
have  provoked  violence  by  arousing  the  pas- 
sions of  both  whites  and  Negroes  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  There  are  authentic 
reports,  too,  about  nationwide  organizations 
with  Communists  In  their  midst. 

It  is  largely  because  there  has  been  no 
denunciation  from  the  White  House  that 
large  numbers  of  "civil  rights"  demon- 
strators have  felt  that  they  had  the  support 
of  the  administration  in  their  quest  for  more 
and  more  benefits  and  that  "the  end  jus- 
tifies the  means." 

When  the  1968  campaign  begins,  it  may 
be  expected  that,  j\ist  as  has  happened  In 
the  past,  the  voters  may  tend  to  blame  the 
incumbent  administration  for  the  xxnrest 
and  lawless  conditions  prevailing  through- 
out the  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  goes  to  the 
heart  of  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble,  and 
I  hope  that  Senators  will  study  the  con- 
tents of  ii  very  carefully. 

At  the  same  time,  as  Mr.  Lawrence 
stated,  when  President  Johnson  trie.s  to 
wash  his  hands  of  this  situation  in  this 
counli-T,-.  he  is  pursuing  a  course  which 
cannot  be  justified. 

He  told  the  chiefs  of  police  in  Kansas 
City  that  keeping  the  peace  was  "squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  local  authoritie.s." 
That  may  be  ti-ue  as  for  combating  riots 
after  they  have  begun  is  concerned,  but 
what  are  the  basic  causes  of  riots?  What 
can  the  Pre.sident  do  there?  What  can 
Congress  do?  What  can  the  Supreme 
Court  do? 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
there  are  things  that  sho'jld  be  done. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  my  judgment,  should  recommend  that 
the  appellate  power  of  the  Supreme 
Coui't  be  limited.  He  should  recom.mend 
that  Congress  pass  legislation  to  do  that. 
He  should  recommend  that  technicali- 
ties not  be  allowed  to  intervene  and  de- 
feat the  ends  of  justice. 

In  my  opinion,  the  recent  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  have  done  more  than 
any  other  single  thing  to  contribute  to 
a  general  atmosphere  to  cause  crime  to 
increase  in  this  country.  When  criminals 
know  that  they  can  commit  crimes  and 
may  not  be  apprehended,  but  If  appre- 
hended stand  a  good  chance  of  being  al- 
lowed to  get  off  on  a  mere  technicality, 
it  only  encourages  more  crime. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
holding  that  a  lawyer  must  be  present 
if  a  confession  is  made,  is  an  unnecessary 
decision  and  is  greatly  handicapping 
law  enforcement.  If  a  confession  is  truly 
volimtary,  obtained  without  coercion, 
force,  or  compulsion,  it  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  evidence. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a 
defendant  was  held  a  little  too  long,  for 
his  confession  to  be  admitted  in  evidence 
in  his  trial,  although  he  was  guilty  and 
had  admitted  that  he  was  guilty,  In  my 
judgment,  the  Supreme  Court  did  this 
country  and  the  cause  of  law  and  order 
a  great  injustice. 

I  think  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  a  duty,  to  crusade,  if  necessary 
and  certainly  to  recommend  to  Congress 
that  it  take  steps  to  offset  those  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  have  done  such 
great  harm  to  this  country. 
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Then,  too,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
President  has  a  duty  In  connection  with 
the  subject  of  civU  disobedience. 

There  are  preachers  and  teachers  In 
colleges  today,  and  other  leaders  In  this 
country,  who  are  saying  that  If  the  law 
oflfends  the  conscience  of  a  person  he 
should  not  have  to  obey  that  law.  There 
are  teachers  in  colleges  telling  their  stu- 
dents that  if  a  law  does  not  agree  with 
their  conscience,  they  do  not  have  to 
obey  it. 

That  is  completely  unreasonable.  I 
think  that  the  President  has  a  duty  to 
tell  the  people  that.  He  also  has  a  duty 
to  tell  the  college  teachers  that,  as  well 
as  our  misled  preachers,  if  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  have  a  civilized  society 
based  on  law  and  order. 

I  remember,  in  World  War  II,  when 
we  went  Into  France,  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  the  very  first  thing  our  mili- 
tary' authorities  did  was  to  restore  law 
and  order. 

You  cannot  have  a  civilized  society 
without  law  and  order.  We  will  not  main- 
tain a  civilized  society  in  America  with- 
out law  and  order.  Law  and  order  is  the 
ver>-  heart  of  a  civilized  society. 

Then,  too.  in  my  judgment,  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  expose  some  of  these  lead- 
ers. I  think  he  ought  to  take  the  record 
of  Martin  Luther  King  and  tell  the 
American  people  who  he  is,  where  he  is 
geting  his  money,  and  whom  he  repre- 
sents. I  think  he  ought  to  take  the  record 
of  Rap  Brown  and  expose  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  ought  to  expose  these 
other  leaders  who  are  going  from  State 
to  State,  agitating,  creating  disturbances, 
making  inflammatory  speeches,  and 
causing  riots  to  erupt  and  demonstra- 
tions to  occur,  as  if  they  were  all  spon- 
taneous. 

I  think  the  President  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  lead  in  this  matter.  I  have  not 
heard  him  say  one  word  that  I  felt  was 
important  in  this  law-and-order  ques- 
tion. He  now  says  the  burden  is  on  the 
local  police.  Of  course  It  is  on  the  local 
police,  and  the  law  enforcement  people, 
to  enforce  the  law;  but  the  President  has 
the  responsibility  and  must  shoulder  the 
blame  when  he  does  not  help  to  prevent 
the  causes  of  these  riots,  demonstrations, 
and  violations  of  law  and  order. 

I  have  not  heard  the  President  criti- 
cize when  people  have  come  down  to  this 
Capitol  and  have  done  things  here  to,  in 
effect,  virtually  coerce  or  threaten  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Why  does  he  not  speak 
out  on  that?  He  is  the  Chief  Executive 
of  this  country. 

I  want  to  see  Congress  take  a  stand  on 
this  question,  too.  I  want  to  see  the  ap- 
pellate power  of  the  Supreme  Court  lim- 
ited. I  want  to  see  some  of  those  de- 
cisions set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  3  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  another  thing,  too,  that  I  think  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  the 
responsibility  to  do.  That  Is  to  tell  the 
American  people  they  cannot  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.  I  think  that  enters 
into  this  question.  We  might  call  it  false 


compassion,  leading  the  people  to  be- 
lieve they  can  get  something  for  nothing, 
leading  them  to  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment uill  support  them  whether  they 
work  or  not. 

What  inducement  is  it  to  people  when 
they  can  stay  on  relief  for  38  weeks  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  9 '2  months, 
and  then  get  off  it  for  only  a  short  period 
of  time  and  then  get  back  on  unemploy- 
ment relief? 

It  seems  to  me  it  Is  the  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  to  recom- 
mend legislation  to  remedy  this.  There  is 
a  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  that  legislation.  I  think 
there  is  a  responsibility  here  for  leader- 
ship to  be  shown  in  these  matters. 

In  my  judgment,  if  a  man  is  disabled, 
physically  or  mentally,  somebody  has 
got  to  take  care  of  him.  If  the  local 
community  does  not  do  it,  the  State  ought 
to  do  it.  If  the  State  does  not  do  it,  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  do  it.  If 
he  cannot  get  a  job,  the  same  thing 
applies.  I  think  the  local  community  or 
the  State  or  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  provide  jobs  if  necessary,  be- 
cause people  have  to  work  to  make  a 
living.  But  so  far  as  a  handout  goes.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  ought  to  have  a 
handout  given  to  him  if  he  is  physically 
or  mentally  able  to  work. 

I  say.  let  the  President  come  out  with 
a  program  to  let  the  Government  give 
people  jobs  if  they  cannot  get  jobs.  It  is 
not  a  difficult  thing  to  get  jobs  in  most 
places  in  this  country.  In  South  Caro- 
lina we  want  workers.  We  cannot  get 
people  in  South  Carolina  to  fill  the  jobs 
there  Our  personnel  people  are  crying 
for  workers.  They  are  cr>'ing  for  siulled 
workers.  They  are  crying  for  semiskilled 
and  even  unskilled  workers.  We  need 
people  in  South  Carolina.  I  understand 
that  in  most  places  today  people  can  get 
jobs  if  they  want  them.  A  lot  of  the 
r>eople  do  not  want  to  work.  They  are 
parasites.  They  want  to  live  on  the  pub- 
lic. I  do  not  think  the  Government  ought 
to  support  them.  I  think  every  man 
ought  to  support  himself  and  his  own 
family  unless  he  is  physically  or  mental- 
ly incapable  of  doing  so. 

Another  point  enters  into  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  is  that  some  of  these 
people  in  this  country,  as  I  mentioned  a 
few  moments  ago,  are  subverslvely  in- 
clined. Some  of  these  people,  if  they  do 
not  start  or  direct  these  demonstrations, 
have  infiltrated  them  and  participated 
in  them.  I  think  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  has  an  obligation  to  in- 
vestigate communism  in  the  crimes,  in 
the  demonstrations,  in  the  riots,  in  the 
violations  of  law  and  order.  It  is  there. 
If  he  does  not  think  it  is  there,  let  him 
talk  to  the  FBI.  The  FBI  will  tell  him. 
I  think  he  knows  where  it  is.  but  he  is 
afraid  he  will  offend  certain  blocs  of 
voters  and  he  will  not  tell  the  American 
people  about  it.  He  wiU  not  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  expose  the  undercur- 
rents working  behind  the  scenes.  He  will 
not  recommend  to  Congress  that  it  do 
something  about  it.  He  does  not  do  any- 
thing about  it  himself  because  he  does 
not  want  to  lose  the  votes  of  certain 
groups. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  a  very  serious 
question,  and  I  think  the  time  has  come 


when  something  must  be  done.  I  hope 
the  President  will  change  his  position 
and  show  some  leadership  in  this  field. 
I  further  hope  Congress  will  take  the 
necessar>'  steps,  whether  the  President 
does  or  not 


ECONOMISTS  AGREE  GOVERNMENT 
WASTING  BILLIONS  IN  PUBUC 
WORKS  SPENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  September  20,  three  eco- 
nomic experts  testified  before  the  Econ- 
omy in  Government  Subcommittee  of  the 
Jomt  Economic  Committee  on  the  waste- 
ful way  this  Congress  is  pouring  out  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  a  gross  misallocation 
of  our  resources. 

This  is  not  because  Members  of  Con- 
gress like  to  throw  money  away,  not  be- 
cause there  is  venality  or  corruption  in 
the  Congress.  It  is  because  we  have  no 
way  of  establishing  priorities.  We  make 
no  effective  effort  to  determine  whether 
the  Federal  Government  can  better  In- 
vest funds  in  our  economy  or  whether 
it  is  wiser  to  leave  that  investment  to 
the  private  economy.  We  have  no  sensible 
way  of  deteiTHining  whether  we  are  going 
to  get  back  in  benefits  the  cost  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  which  this  Govern- 
ment invests  every  year. 

For  most  of  our  spending  the  Congress 
applies  no  benefit-cost  system  at  all.  We 
can  and  should  apply  such  a  system 
throughout  most  of  the  spectrum  of 
Federal  spending,  and  this  may  be  be- 
ginning. If  we  follow  through,  our  al- 
location of  resources  could  be  based  on 
a  system  of  priorities  that  would  first 
only  permit  the  investment  of  a  dollar 
when  we  know  that  the  benefits  received 
for  that  dollar  would  exceed  Its  cost. 

Second,  we  would  be  in  a  position  to 
invest  first  in  those  projects  which 
promised  the  best  return. 

It  is  true  that  this  benefit-cost  sys- 
tem is  applied  for  some  public  works 
projects.  Indeed,  no  public  works  project 
which  shows  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  less 
than  one — that  is,  that  its  costs  exceeds 
its  benefits — will  pass  the  Congress. 

The  trouble,  however,  is  that  the  Con- 
gress Insists  on  stacking  the  deck,  rigging 
the  calculations  in  favor  of  the  public 
works  project. 

I  say  this  on  the  basis  of  the  testimony 
of  three  of  the  outstanding  economists 
in  this  field  before  our  committee  on 
Wednesday.  And,  further,  these  experts 
testified  that  there  is  not  an  economist 
in  the  country  with  any  knowledge  or 
competence  in  this  field  who  does  not 
agree  with  their  position. 

This  stacking  of  the  deck  to  persuade 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  billions 
which  should  never  be  spent  is  achieved 
by  a  congressional  directive  that  works 
this  way: 

The  benefits  of  each  project,  of  course, 
are  to  be  received  in  the  future,  so  each 
dollar  of  benefits  must  be  discounted 
since  a  future  dollar  Is  of  less  value  than 
a  present  dollar.  This  principle  is 
acknowledged  by  the  Congress.  But  the 
cards  are  stacked  by  discounting  tills 
future  benefit  at  an  unconscionably  low, 
wholly  unjustifiable  rate  of  interest. 

This  greatly  overstates — exaggerates — 
the  value  of  the  future  benefit. 
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What  should  the  discount  factor  be? 

The  Congress  has  decided  to  use  the 
long-term  cost  of  money  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  this  has  been  calculated  at 
3^8  percent. 

But  the  expert  economists  agree  that 
the  discount  factor  would  be  no  less 
than  the  current  cost  to  the  Treasury, 
which  would  now  be  about  4^4  percent. 

They  so  testified,  and  there  is  not  a 
competent  economist  who  does  not  agree 
with  that  position. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  accept  this  434- 
percent  discount  factor,  this  alone  would 
immediately  convert  billions  of  dollars 
of  our  projects  to  a  less  than  imit  cost 
benefit  ratio.  In  doing  so  it  would  pre- 
vent the  appropriation  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars 

But  most  economists  including  all  of 
the  top  experts  who  testified  before  our 
committee  on  September  20  testified  that 
the  fair  and  proper  discount  rate  should 
be  the  effective  return  in  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  American  economy,  before 
corporate  taxes.  This  has  been  calculated 
as  being  between  10  percent  and  15  per- 
cent, possibly  as  high  as  20  percent. 

This  so-called  opportunity  cost  is  cal- 
culated as  the  return  on  private  invest- 
ment before  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  should  take  the 
most  conservative  of  these  figures — 10 
percent — I  doubt  ver>'  much  if  we  would 
fund  any  of  the  major  public  works  proj- 
ects that  liave  been  before  us.  We  would 
drastically  reduce  public  works. 

But  why  should  we  not  put  public 
spending  on  the  same  opportunity  cost 
basis  as  private  spending?  Are  we  not 
wasting  our  resources — literally  wasting 
them — by  following  a  system  that  per- 
suades the  Government  to  take  from 
the  taxpayer  part  of  his  resources  and 
invest  that  part  at  a  far  lower  return 
for  our  economy  than  we  could  get  from 
the  private  sector? 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  is  so  impor- 
tant to  public  policy  and  to  the  decisions 
made  by  this  Congress  that  I  intend  to 
call  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  repeatedly  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral weeks. 

Today,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  remarkably  able  statements  of  Dr. 
Jacob  Stockfisch,  senior  associate  of  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analysis.  Dr.  Stock- 
fisch. in  my  judgment,  states  the  case  for 
stopping  this  Government  waste  and  es- 
tablishing our  spending  on  a  rational,  or- 
dered objective  system  of  priorities.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statements 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  Interest  R.^TE  Applicable  to  Gos'ern- 

MENT   lNVESTME>fT  PROJECTS 

(By  J.  A.  Stockfisch) 

This  paper  holds  that  decision  makers 
apply  to  Government  investment  projects  an 
interest  rate  that  equals  the  opportunity 
return  on  Investment  In  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy.  Moreover,  It  should  be  the 
rate  of  return  that  prevails  before  corporate 
taxes.  This  position  may  be  termed  the  ap- 
plication of  an  "equalization  principle." 
Presently  this  rate  Is  between  10  and  15  per- 
cent. 

Most  resource  tislng  activities  permit  sub- 
stitution between  different  kinds  of  resources. 


Often,  it  Is  possible  to  substitute  larger  Initial 
investment  outlays  for  smaller  annual  or 
periodic  outlays,  or  vice  versa,  to  achieve  the 
given  objective.  For  example,  a  large  Invest- 
ment In  spare  parts  can  reduce  the  periodic 
maintenance  and  transportation  costs  neces- 
sary to  support  a  wea{>on  system  during  its 
life  span.  Or  a  law  enforcement  agency  may 
acquire  electronic  data  processing  equipment 
in  order  to  dispense  with  file  clerks  and  thus 
reduce  annual  operating  expenses.  Possibili- 
ties such  as  these  require  that  some  Interest 
rate  be  explicitly  employed  to  make  rational 
decisions. 

There  is  a  class  of  Government  resource- 
using  activities  which  serve  private  ends  by 
providing  Individuals  Instrumental  services 
or  products.  For  these  activities  it  is  often 
possible  to  Identify  the  individuals  or  groups 
who  benefit  from  the  Government  operation. 
Government  enterprises  such  as  the  Post 
Office  Department,  reclamation,  conservation, 
and  power  projects  are  examples  of  such 
activities.  It  is  also  often  possible  for  the 
Government  to  employ  prices  to  ration  the 
service  and  to  finance  the  operation.  To  de- 
termine the  appropriate  price,  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  a  cost  of  capital.  The  Government 
may  or  may  not  use  the  price  mechanism  to 
ration  the  benefits  or  services  the  activity 
provides.  To  the  extent  that  It  does  not  price 
the  service  to  cover  the  full  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect, including  an  appropriate  Interest  cost,  it 
provides  private  users  a  "subsidy  in  kind." 
Whether  a  subsidy  should  be  provided  Is  not 
a  point  at  Issue  in  a  discussion  of  what  the 
interest  rate  should  be.  An  appropriate  In- 
terest rate  should  nevertheless  be  applied  to 
the  project  if  only  to  determine  the  magni- 
tude of  the  subsidy  Itself. 

Not  to  employ  the  same  appropriate  dis- 
count rate  in  the  public  sector  that  is  en- 
countered in  the  private  sector  can  lead  to 
many  anomalies.  A  low  discount  rate  "Justi- 
fies" or  signals  the  use  of  "capital  Intensive" 
production  methods.  As  such,  It  would  mean, 
for  example,  that  a  fork  lift  truck  in  a  gov- 
ernment warehouse  or  machine  tools  in  a 
government  arsenal  would  be  more  expensive 
and  durable  than  are  used  in  identical  pri- 
vate operations.  Government  oflBce  buildings 
would  be  longer-lived  than  those  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  ;More  expensive  automobiles, 
which  would  afford  lower  annual  operation 
cost,  would  be  called  for.  There  appears  to 
be  no  rational  Justification  to  promulgate 
such  behavior. 

The  level  of  the  Interest  rate  applicable 
to  government  operations  has  nothing  to 
do  with  whether  the  total  amount  of  gov- 
ernment goods  and  services,  or  the  magni- 
tude of  government  activity  as  applied  to 
meeting  purely  government  ends,  be  large 
or  small  relative  to  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy.  It  does  not  Imply  one  way  or 
the  other  whether  we  should  have  more 
"public  goods"  such  as  education,  national 
parks,  space  probes  and  ballistic  missiles  and 
fewer  consumer  goods,  or  vice  versa.  This 
issue  Is  still  to  be  determined  by  essentially 
political  processes,  to  be  hammered  out  by 
the  liberal  and  conservative  spenders.  To 
follow  the  equalization  principle  Is  simply  a 
means  of  maximizing  the  combined  amount 
of  both  private  and  collective  goods  over 
whatever  foreseeable  future  for  which  the 
appropriate  rate  of  return  will  hold. 

It  Is  held  by  some  students,  however,  that 
the  rate  of  return  on  private  Investment  In 
the  private  sector  Is  "too  high"  because 
private  Investors  and  savers  Invest  too  little. 
The  private  sector  thtis  makes  Inadequate 
prortslon  for  future  generations.  Since  the 
government  has  a  resFK>nslbUlty  for  the  un- 
born there  Is  no  necessary  reason  why  It 
should  vise  the  private  rate  of  return  for  Its 
Investment  decision  making.  It  Is  therefore 
argued  that  a  "social  time  preference"  rate 
be  employed  to  evaluate  government  Invest- 
ments. Such  a  line  of  argument  Is  another 
way  of  saying  that  a  larger  capital  stock  Is 


better  than  a  smaller  capital  stock.  The  Issue 
therefore  becomes  one  of  determining  the 
rate  of  economic  growth  and  net  capital 
formation  which  assures  that  future  gen- 
erations will  enjoy  seme  policy-determined 
level  of  Income. 

Even  If  we  grant  that  the  over-all  rate  of 
growth  of  the  economy  and  the  rate  of  in- 
vestment spending  should  be  higher  than 
what  It  would  otherwise  be.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  government  snould  employ, 
for  evaluating  its  projects,  an  Interest  rate 
that  is  lower  than  the  rate  of  return  pre- 
vailing In  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 
To  the  extent  that  a  more  rapid  rate  of 
capital  accumulation  promotes  a  higher  rate 
of  economic  growth.  It  is  simply  sufficient 
that  Investment  per  se  be  Increased,  whether 
It  be  in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
or  in  government  projects.  In  order  to  achieve 
a  given  growth  objective  most  efficiently,  we 
should  still  adhere  to  the  equalization  prin- 
ciple. By  means  of  tax  and  subsidy  devices, 
monetary  policy,  and  possibly  through  other 
techniques,  the  opportunity  return  on  all 
Investment  could  be  forced  down  from  15 
percent  to  10  percent,  or  even  3  percent 
Whatever  the  rate  of  return  might  be,  the 
same  rate  should  also  be  employed  for  eval- 
uating government  projects.  If  the  rates  In 
the  two  sectors  are  not  equalized,  the  policy 
of  employing  a  lower  rate  for  evaluating  gov- 
ernment projects  win  be  an  inefficient  way 
of  attaining  the  growth  objective.  It  wUl 
also  change  the  composition  of  output  avail- 
able to  future  generations.  Moreover.  It 
changes  the  pri^duct  mix  in  an  extremely  in- 
efficient manner.  Let  us  demonstrate  these 
points  In  connection  with  reclamation 
projects. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  going  rate  of  re- 
turn (before  taxes)  In  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  Is  15  percent.  A  proposed  recla- 
mation project  that  will  provide  water  to 
irrigate  land  that  can  grow  tomatoes  is  sub- 
jected to  a  cost  benefit  study.  The  study 
reveals  that  the  Internal  rate  of  return  on 
the  tomato  land  reclamation  project  is  5 
percent.  In  the  cause  of  offsetting  the  "my- 
opia" of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy, 
government  policy-makers  employ  a  4  per- 
cent 'social  time  preference"  rate  in  their 
cost  benefit  analysis.  On  this  basis  the  to- 
mato-land reclamation  project  Is  under- 
taken. What  are  Its  consequences,  and  how 
dose  it  benefit  future  generations? 

Let  us  assume  that  the  tomato-land  recla- 
mation project  costs  $100,000,000.  In  the 
cause  of  enhancing  the  welfare  of  future 
generations,  steps  are  taken  to  Insure  that 
the  resources  diverted  to  the  reclamation 
project  come  only  out  of  private  consomp- 
tlon.  In  this  case  future  generations  would 
enjoy  a  higher  gross  national  product  of 
$4,000,000  annually — the  increment  consist- 
ing solely  of  tomatoes.  Should,  however.  $26.7 
million  of  the  resources  required  for  the 
reclamation  project  be  displaced  from  pri- 
vate investment,  the  future  gross  national 
product  would  be  at  the  same  level  It  would 
be  If  there  had  been  no  government  project, 
although  future  generations  would  have 
more  tomatoes  but  less  consumer  durables, 
entertainment,  and  other  Items  normally 
produced  in  the  private  sector.  Any  larger 
displacement  of  resources  from  private  in- 
vestment into  the  tomato-land  project  would 
reduce  the  gross  national  product.  For  ex- 
ample, should  the  8100.000.000  project  dis- 
place 840  million  from  private  Investment 
the  futiire  GNP  will  be  $2  million  less.  Each 
year  future  generations  would  have  $4  mil- 
ilon  more  a  year  of  tomatoes,  but  $6  million 
a  year  less  of  other  goods.  Thus  the  growth 
objective  is  defeated.  For  this  happy  outcome 
the  present  generation  in  addition  sacrtflces 
$60  million  of  consumption. 

Rates  of  return  on  Investment  In  physical 
assets  in  the  American  economy  vary,  de- 
pending on  the  sector  and  the  type  of  In- 
vestment.  Table   1   summarizes  rates  of  re- 
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turn,  before  corporate  taxes,  in  a  number  of 
major  Industries.  With  the  exception  of  the 
railroad  Industry,  the  rate  of  return  In  the 
regulated  sector  Is  around  10  percent.  In 
manufacturing,  the  major  non-regulated 
sector,  the  rate  of  return  exceeds  15  percent. 
Table  2  shows  the  allocation  of  investment 
spending  for  plant  and  equipment  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  over  the  past  Ave  years.  Roughly, 
about  70  percent  was  allocated  to  the  non- 
regulated  sector;  30  percent.  In  the  regulated 
sector.  If  one  assumes  that  the  15  percent 
rate  of  return  revealed  in  manufucturlng  Is 
experienced  overall  in  the  non-regulated  sec- 
tor, one  could  weight  the  15  and  10  percent 
rates  of  the  return  at  the  ratios  of  70  and 
30  percent  respectively.  The  overall  rate  of 
return  1b  thus  13.5  percent. 


TABLE  1.— SUMMARY  OF  RATE  OF  RETURN  BEHAVIOR  FOR 
SELECTED  MAJOR  SECTORS 


Sector 

Total 

earning 

assets, 

1%5 

(billions) 

Period 

Annual 
average 
rate  of 
return 
(percent) 

Annual 
average 
rate  of 
return, 
1961-65 
(percent) 

Manufacturing... 
Electric  utilities.. 

Gas  pipelines 

Telephone 

-  $274,574 

.      53. 534 

8,782 

..      31.429 

.  25, 203 
1.293 
2,793 

.        4.384 

1949-65 
1949-65 
1955-65 
1949-65 
1956-65 
1958-64 
1956-65 
1959-65 

17.7 
8.9 
8.5 

10.6 
4.8 

13.0 

14.4 
6.1 

15.4 
9.3 
8.6 

11.9 
4.1 

Motor  earners... 

Oil  pipelines 

Airlines 

U4.7 

15.6 

8.2 

>  Average  of  1961-64  only. 


TABLE  2.-ALL0CATI0N  OF  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  SPENDING  ON  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT  1960-65 

[Dollar  amounts  In  billions) 


All  fndustries ^-37 

Manufacturing — -  ^^-l? 

Mining     jI 

Commercial  and  other 8  46 

Public  uiiiilies -  5.25 

Communications 3.22 

Riilroads I' 

Transportation,  ottier  than  railroads 1.85 


^37. 31        J39. 22       $44.90       J51  96       $207.76 


Source:  Survey  ot  Current  Business.  April  1964,  p.  S-2,  and  Ja 

The  iNTtREST  R.\TE  Applicable  to  Govebn- 

MENT  Investment  PKOJrcTS 

(By  J.  A.  Stockflsch) 

(NOTB. — The  author  la  a  Senior  Research 
Associate  In  the  Institute  for  Defense  Anal- 
yses. This  paper  had  Its  origin  In  a  study 
undertaken  for  Planning  Research  Corpo- 
ration. Los  Angeles.  In  the  spring  of  1960,  on 
behalf  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Department  of  the  Navy,  under  con- 
tract No.  NOnr-2713(00).  The  study  re- 
ceived additional  support  through  a  research 
grant  from  the  Division  of  Research  of  the 
UCLA  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration during  the  summer  of  1960.  Support 
from  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses 
facilitated  the  final  stage  of  gestation.) 

(None  of  the  above  named  Institutions 
necessarily  endorse  or  accept  the  views  ad- 
vanced In  this  paper.) 

This  paper  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  deci- 
sion makers  should  apply  to  Government 
Investment  projects  an  Interest  rate  that 
equals  the  opportunity  return  on  Investment 
In  the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  More- 
over. It  should  be  the  rate  of  return  that  pre- 
vails before  corporate  taxes.  Presently  this 
rate  Is  between  10  and  15  percent. 

The  use  of  a  rate  as  high  as  15  percent,  as 
contrasted  with  one  In  the  neighborhood  of 
from  4  to  6  percent.  Is  profound.  Arnold 
Harberger.  for  example,  stated  that  a  majority 
of  53  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Corpe  of 
Engineers  projects  which  he  examined  would 
have  been  rejected  at  a  10  percent  rate.' 
Hlrshlelfer,  DeHaven,  and  Mllllman  show- 
that  CallforrUa's  Feather  River  Project  would 
be  uneconomical  at  a  6  percent  rate.=  To 
employ  a  15  percent  rate  would  therefore 
radically  change  Government  practices  and 
operations.  Current  thinking  In  the  Govern- 
m.ent  suggests  that  the  proposed  Supersonic 
Transport  Program  will  be  regarded  a  finan- 
cial  success   or   economically   viable    if    the 
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Government  can  recover  its  outlay  plus  6 
percent.  If  a  rate  In  the  neighborhood  of  15 
percent  Is  valid.  It  appears  that  present  Gov- 
ernment Investment  decision  making  Is  ex- 
tremely Inefficient. 

This  paper  consists  of  two  parts.  Part  I 
develops  the  principle  of  why  the  opportunity 
rate  of  return  on  Investment  In  the  private 
sector  should  be  used  as  the  measure  of  capi- 
tal cost  In  the  public  sector.  Part  II  and 
Appendix  A  presents  a  method  to  estimate 
that  opportunity  rate  of  return. 

I.    THE    PRINCIPLE 

A.  The  positive  statement 
Most  resource  using  activities  permit  sub- 
stitution between  different  kinds  of  re- 
sources. Often,  It  Is  possible  to  substitute 
larger  Initial  Investment  outlays  for  smaller 
annual  or  periodic  outlays,  or  vice  versa,  to 
achieve  the  given  objective.  For  example,  a 
large  Investment  In  spare  parts  can  reduce 
the  periodic  maintenance  and  transportation 
costs  necessary  to  support  a  weapon  system 
during  its  life  span.  Or  a  law  enforcement 
agency  may  acquire  electronic  data  proc- 
essing equipment  In  order  to  dispense  with 
file  clerks  and  thus  reduce  annual  operating 
expenses.  Possibilities  such  as  these  require 
that  some  interest  rate  be  explicitly  em- 
ployed to  make  rational  decisions. 

There  Is  a  class  of  Government  resource- 
using  activities  which  Serve  private  ends  by 
providing  Individuals  Instrumental  services 
or  products.  For  these  activities  It  is  often 
possible  to  Identify  the  individuals  or  groups 
who  benefit  from  the  Government  operation. 
Government  enterprises  such  as  the  Post  Of- 
tice  Department,  reclamation,  conservation, 
and  power  projects  are  examples  of  such  ac- 
tivities. It  Is  also  often  possible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  employ  prices  to  ration  the  serv- 
ice and  to  finance  the  operation.  To  deter- 
mine the  appropriate  price,  It  is  necessary  to 
employ  a  cost  of  capital.  The  Government 
may  or  may  not  use  the  price  mechanism  to 
ration  the  benefits  or  services  the  activity 
provides.  To  the  extent  that  It  does  not  price 
the  service  to  cover  the  full  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect. Including  an  appropriate  interest  cost.  It 
provides  private  users  a  "subsidy  In  kind." 
Whether  a  subsidy  should  be  provided  Is  not 
a  point  at  Issue  in  a  discussion  of  what  the 
Interest  rate  should  be.  An  appropriate  Inter- 
est rate  should  nevertheless  be  applied   to 


the  project  If  only  to  determine  the  magni- 
tude of  the  subsidy  Itself. 

We  may  elaborate  upon  these  points  by  an 
example  which  treats  hypothetical  alterna- 
tive missile  systems: 

II  n  millions  of  dallarsi 


System 


Initial  investment 
cost 


Annual  operating 
cost 


500 
300 


20 
70 


Note:  System  life.  5  years. 

For  simplification  we  cnn  assume  that  both 
systems  have  the  same  "kill  potential." 

It  is  unnecessarv-  to  be  concerned  with  the 
question  of  whether  the  "product"  is  "worth" 
the  cost  of  either  system:  this  Judgment  may 
be  a  politicdl-military  one,  not  an  economic 
one.'  We  may  assume  that  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  requires  either  system.  Given 
agreement  on  this  point  the  procurement  de- 
cision can  be  approached  In  the  same  fashion 
as  businessmen  would  evaluate  two  machine 
tools. 

In  the  example  of  missile  systems  "A"  and 
"B".  one  evaluation  approach  would  be  as 
follows:  System  "A"  requires  an  Incremental 
Investment,  as  compared  with  System  "B",  of 
$200  million.  System  A  relative  to  System  B 
saves  §50  million  a  ysar  for  five  years.  System 
A  therefore  enables  the  Government  to  ac- 
quire a  five-year  annuity  of  $50  million  a 
year.  The  Internal  rate  return  on  the  In- 
cremental $200  million  Investment  Is  there- 
fore 7.9  ^"r  . 

If  the  Interest  rate  applicable  to  Govern- 
ment Investment  projects  Is  15  percent,  the 
Government  should  not  buy  System  A.  since 
the  Incremental  Investment  of  $200  million 
In  System  A  does  not  meet  the  15  percent 
test."  and  System  B  Is  the  preferred  one. 
Stated  another  way.  If  the  present  costs  of 
both  systems  were  determined  by  applying 
a  15  percent  discount  rate.  System  B  would 
he  less  costly:  The  present  cost  of  System 
B  Is  $534.6  million;  System  A's  cost,  $567 
million. 

Not  to  employ  the  same  appropriate  dis- 
count rate  in  the  public  sector  that  is  en- 
countered in  the  private  sector  can  lead 
to  many  anomalies.  A  low  discount  rate 
••Justifies"  or  signals  the  use  of  "capital  In- 
tensive" production  methods.  As  such,  It 
would  mean,  for  example,  that  a  fork  lift 
truck  In  a  government  warehouse  or  machine 
tools  in  a  government  arsenal  would  be  more 
expensive  and  durable  than  are  used  In 
Identical  private  operations.  Government  of- 
fice buildings  would  be  longer-lived  than 
those  In  the  private  sector.  More  expensive 
automobiles,  which  would  afford  lower  an- 
nual operation  cost,  would  be  called  for. 
There  appears  to  be  no  rational  Justification 
to  promulgate  such  behavior.* 


'  It  is  possible,  however,  to  address  by 
analytical  methods  the  question  of  whether 
the  capability  provided  by  either  .-system  Is 
worth  the  cost.  But  this  point  takes  us  Into 
other  aspects  of  cost-effectiveness  analysis, 
particularly  the  problem  of  Identifying  and 
measuring  benefits.  These  problems  should 
not  be  intertwined  or  confused  with  those  of 
cost,  which  Is  what  the  discount  rate  treats. 

•  However,  the  point  discussed  above  can 
help  one  understand  the  behavlcr  of  govern- 
ment agency  and  bureau  heads  to  the  extent 
that  they  do  advocate  the  more  "capital  In- 
tensive" methods.  To  employ  a  less  capital 
Intensive  technique  necessitates  higher  an- 
nual outlays  to  maintain  a  given  level  of 
operations.  Annual  outlays  can  be  (and  are) 
controlled  through  the  annual  budget  cycle. 
A  capital  Intensive  method,  therefore,  pro- 
vides the  agency  a  larger  measure  of  pro- 
tection against  possible  future  control  by 
higher  decision  makers.  Including  Congress. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  level  of  the 
interest  rate  applicable  to  government  op- 
erations has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  the 
total  amount  of  government  goods  and  serv- 
ices, or  the  magnitude  of  government  activity 
as  applied  to  meeting  purely  government 
ends,  be  large  or  small  relative  to  the  prl- 
v.-ite  sector  of  the  economy.  As  exemplified  by 
our  weapon  system  example,  the  use  of  a  15 
percent  rate  does  not  affect  the  decision  of 
whether  the  government  should  procure  a 
large  or  small  quantity  of  weapons.  Nor  does 
it  imply  one  way  or  the  other  whether  we 
should  have  more  "public  goods"  such  as 
education,  national  parks,  space  probes  and 
ballistic  missiles  and  fewer  consumer  goods. 
or  vice  versa.  This  Issue  Is  still  to  be  deter- 
mined by  essentially  political  processes,  to  be 
hammered  out  by  "the  liberal  and  conserva- 
tive spenders.  To  follow  the  equalization 
principle  Is  simply  a  means  of  maximizing 
the  combined  amount  of  both  private  and 
collective  goods  over  whatever  foreseeable  fu- 
ture for  which  the  appropriate  rate  of  retturn 
will  hold. 

B.  The  Social  Time  Preference  School  of 

Thought 
The  •'equalization  principle"  advocated 
here  Is  not  accepted  by  many  students. 
Rather,  they  hold  that  the  government  em- 
ploy some  "social"  rate  of  "'time  preference" 
for  purposes  of  evaluating  Its  investment 
projects.  The  main  argument  adopted  by  this 
group  seems  to  run  as  follows:  Investment 
decision-making  in  the  private  sector  Is  gov- 
erned by  "time  preference."  which  reflects 
the  relative  value  that  private  individuals  at- 
tach to  present  versus  future  consumption. 
The  rate  of  return  In  the  private  sector  re- 
veals the  •'time  preference"  of  private  in- 
dividuals who  control  resources.  But  there  is 
no  necessary  reason,  however,  why  the  gov- 
ernment should  use  the  same  rate.  The  pri- 
vate rate  of  time  preference  may  be  "too 
high"  because  private  individuals  are  apt 
to  be  afflicted  with  "myopia."  or  possess  a 
■defective  telescopic  facility,"  which  causes 
them  to  save  and  invest  less.  The  government 
should  take  a  "longer  view"  since  it  has  an 
obligation  to  promote  the  welfare  of  unborn 
generations.  The  appropriate  social  rate  of 
time  preference,  therefore,  should  be  lower 
than  the  "myopic"  market  rate- 
Such  a  line  of  argument  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  a  larger  capital  stock  Is  better 
than  a  smaller  capital  stock.  The  "optimum 
social  rate  of  time  preference"  Is  therefore 
the  opportunity  return  on  the  margin  of  in- 
vestment that  is  consistent  with  some  de- 
sired and  larger  total  output  goal.  The  asser- 
tion that  the  private  rate  of  time  preference 
Is  'too  high"  Is  therefore  an  assertion  that 
the  rate  of  capital  formation  will  not  be 
rapid  enough,  which  is  also  an  assertion  that 
the  national  output  at  some  future  point  in 
time  should  be  higher  than  would  result 
from  spontaneous  private  investment  and 
saving.  The  issue  therefore  becomes  one  of 
determining  the  rate  of  economic  growth  and 
net  capital  formation  which  assures  that  fu- 
ture generations  will  enjoy  some  j>ollcy- 
determined  level  of  income." 


Even  If  we  grant  that  the  over-all  rate  of 
growth  of  the  economy  and  the  rate  of  In- 
vestment spending  should  be  higher  than 
what  it  would  otherwise  be.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  government  should  employ,  for 
evaluating  Its  projects,  an  Interest  rate  that 
Is  lower  than  the  rate  of  return  prevailing  to 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  a  more  rapid  rate  of  capital  ac- 
cumulation promotes  a  higher  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  is  simply  sufficient  that  in- 
vestment per  se  be  increased,  whether  It  be 
In  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  or  in 
government  projects.  In  order  to  achieve  a 
given  growth  objective  most  efficiently,  we 
should  still  adhere  to  the  equalization  prin- 
ciple. By  means  of  tax  and  subsidy  devices, 
monetary  policy,  and  possibly  through  other 
techniques,  the  opportunity  return  on  all  In- 
vestment could  be  forced  down  from  15  per- 
cent to  10  percent,  or  even  3  percent.  What- 
ever the  rate  of  rettirn  might  be,  the  same 
rate  should  also  be  employed  for  evaluating 
government  projects.  If  the  rates  in  the  two 
sectors  are  not  equalized,  the  policy  of  em- 
ploying a  lower  rate  for  evaluating  govern- 
ment projects  win  be  an  inefficient  way  of 
attaining  the  growth  objective.  It  will  also 
change  the  composition  of  output  available 
to  future  generations  Moreover,  it  changes 
the  product  mix  in  an  extremely  inefficient 
manner.  Let  us  demonstrate  these  points  In 
connection  with  reclamation  projects. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  going  rate  of  re- 
turn (before  taxes)  in  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  is  15  percent  A  proposed  recla- 
mation project  that  will  provide  water  to  ir- 
rigate land  that  can  grow  tomatoes  Is  sub- 
jected to  a  cost  benefit  study.  The  study  re- 
veals that  internal  rate  of  return  on  the 
tomato  land  reclamation  project  is  5  per- 
cent. In  the  cause  of  offsetting  the  "myopia  ' 
of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  govern- 
ment policy-makers  employ  a  4  percent 
"social  time  preference"  rate  In  their  cost 
benefit  analysis.  On  this  basis  the  tomato- 
land  reclamation  project  is  undertaken.  What 
are  its  consequences,  and  how  does  it  benefit 
future  generations? 

Let's  assume  that  the  tomato  land  reclama- 
tion project  costs  $100,000,000.  In  the  cause  of 
enhancing  the  welfare  of  future  generations, 
steps  are  taken  to  insure  that  the  resources 
diverted  to  the  reclamation  project  come 
only  out  of  private  consumption.  In  this  case 
future  generations  would  enjoy  a  higher  gross 
national  prcxluct  of  84.000,000  annually — the 
Increment  consisting  solely  of  tomatoes. 
Should,  however,  $26,7  million  of  the  re- 
sources required  for  the  reclamation  project 
be  displaced  from  private  investment,  the 
future  gross  national  product  would  be  at  the 
same  level  It  would  be  If  there  had  been  no 
goveriunent  project,  although  future  gen- 
erations would  have  more  tomatoes  but  less 
consumer  durables,  entertainment,  and 
other  Items  normally  prixluced  in  the  private 
sector.  Any  larger  displacement  of  resotirces 
from  private  Investment  into  the  tomato- 
land  project  would  reduce  the  gross  national 
product.  For  example,  should  the  $100,000,000 
project  displace  $40  million  from  private  In- 
vestment the  future  GNP  will  be  $2  million 
less.    Each    year    future    generations    would 


•^^See.  e.g..  Otto  Eckstein.  "A  Survey  of  the 
Theory  of  Public  Expenditure  Olterla."  Pub- 
he  Finances:  Needs,  Sources  and  Utilization, 
Prlnecton,  1961.  p.  10;  Stephen  A.  Marglln. 
"The  Social  Rate  of  Discount  and  the  Opti- 
mal Rate  of  Investment."  The  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics,  (February  19631,  pp. 
95-111.  Tills  line  of  thinking  has  Its  Intellec- 
tual foundation  In  the  work  of  A.  C.  Plgou. 
See  his  The  Economics  of  Welfare,  4th  Ed. 
(London,  1949),  p.  24.  It  was  first  published 
in  1912. 

"  At  this  point  we  must  recognize  that  the 
"optimum"  Interest  rate  could  be  zero  or 
even  neiaratlve.  For  example,  a  per  capita  per- 
sonal Income  of  $50,000  a  year  by  the  year 


2000  might  be  attainable  by  utilizing  all 
Investment  opportunities  which  at  that  time 
could  offer  any  positive  rate  of  return.  Under 
such  a  condition  the  opportunity  return 
would  be  zero.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
thought  the  per  capita  personal  Income 
should  be  $100,000  a  year  at  that  same  point 
In  time,  an  Investment  program  that  results 
in  a  negative  opportunity  return  would  have 
to  be  undertaken.  Such  a  program,  since  all 
projects  yielding  positive  returns  would  be 
exploited,  would  require  that  goods  be  stored 
for  futvire  generations.  The  cost  of  storing 
and  deterioration  would  be  responsible  for 
the  negative  rate. 


have  $4  million  more  a  year  of  tomatoes,  but 
$6  million  a  year  less  of  other  goods.  Thus 
the  growth  objective  is  defeated.  For  this 
happy  outcome  the  present  generation  In 
addition  sacrifices  860  million  of  consump- 
tion. 

The  operation  Is  also  an  expensive  way  of 
getting  additional  tomatoes.  If  Increafilng 
tomato  output  is  an  Important  public  goal, 
a  more  efficient  way  to  attain  It  would  be 
to  subsidize  tomato  growing  in  the  prlvat* 
sector  of  the  economy  that  would  cause  some 
capital  resources,  which  on  the  margin  are 
yielding  15  percent,  to  be  reallocated  to 
tomato  production  and  diverted  from  the 
production  of  other  privately  produced  com- 
modities. 

C.  Summary  on  the  equalization  principle 

When  we  recognize  that  the  government 
can  attain  any  desired  product  mix  by  the 
use  of  selected  excise  taxes  and  subsidies, 
the  use  of  an  Interest  rate  on  government 
projects  that  supply  private  goods  tb:it  Is 
lower  than  the  opportunity  return  in  the 
private  sector  Is  an  Inefficient  way  of  chang- 
ing the  composition  of  output.  The  use  of 
a  lower  rate  also  leads  to  Irrational  de- 
cision-making within  the  government  sector 
itself.  For  example,  with  the  use  of  a  zero 
rate,  a  $3  billion  freeway  system  for  a  large 
metropolitan  area,  would  appear  to  have  an 
annual  opportunity  cost  of  zero.  At  a  15  per- 
cent rate,  the  annual  cost  is  $450  million. 
If  we  explicitly  recognize  the  $450  nUlllon 
annual  cost,  the  Investment  of  say  $1  billion 
in  a  rapid  transit  system  with  an  annual  op- 
erating subsidy  of  $100  million  a  year  and 
only  $2  billion  in  freeways  might  provide 
an  overall  more  effective  urban  trans,x>rta- 
tlon  system.  The  use  of  low  interest  rates, 
or  a  zero  rate,  for  evaluating  government 
Investments  therefore  seems  almost  certain 
to  insure  that  the  public  goods  and  services 
we  do  get  are  likely  to  be  the  wrong  kind. 

Critics  of  the  equalization  principle  (Who 
generally  are  "low"  Interest  rate  advfxiates) 
\isually  criticize  the  position  on  the  ground 
that  it  assumes  that  the  level  and  structure 
of  rates  revealed  In  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  are  optimal.  They  then  correctly 
assert  that  optimallty  has  not  been  proven. 
Therefore,  the  equalization  principle  should 
be  rejected.  Rejection  of  the  equalization 
principle  for  this  reason  is  a  palpable  non 
sequiter. 

To  Invest  resources  purposefully  In  ac- 
tivities where  the  return  is  lower  than  the 
highest  attainable  Is  simply  wasteful  and  in- 
efficient, whether  the  highest  rate  of  return 
is  "optimal"  or  not.  If  we  wish  to  attain  a 
given  growth  objective,  resources  should  be 
Invested  where  the  return  is  highest.  If  we 
want  to  change  the  comptositlon  of  private 
goods,  whether  produced  by  government  or 
private  firms,  the  most  efficient  investment 
channels  should  be  directed  to  that  end  by 
means  of  excise  taxes  and  subsidies.  If  we 
want  a  given  amount  of  government  goods 
that  meet  "collective"  wants,  the  Investment 
policy  that  provides  the  highest  GNP  is  the 
best  "means  to  get  it.  Even  those  who  decry 
our  nation's  alleged  "imbalance"  between 
public  and  private  goods  (to  say  nothing  of 
those  who  fly  bombers  or  man  submarines,  or 
who  teach  school  or  supervise  the  national 
parks)  can  be  motivated  by  offering  them 
command  over  productive  power,  which  in- 
cludes the  services  of  privately-created  In- 
vestment goods.  If  there  Is  more  such  pro- 
ductive power,  as  contrasted  with  less,  the 
burden  of  taxation  or  the  Inflationary  Inci- 
dence of  deficit  spending  is  less.  The  govern- 
ment can  therefore  proceed  to  divert  more  re- 
sources from  the  private  sector  to  attain  col- 
lective goals  than  It  could  If  it  caused  re- 
sources to  be  Invested  In  less  productive 
channels.  Thus,  the  assumption  that  the 
private  opportunity  rate  of  return  is  "opti- 
mal." In  terms  of  some  desired  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  is  not  necessary  to  support  the 
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principle  that  the  rates  of  return  In  the 
government  and  private  sectors  of  Investment 
be  equalized. 

n.    ISTIMATINO    THZ    RATE    OF    RTTCRN 

Ideally,  we  need  a  measure  of  the  "margin- 
al efficiency  of  Investment."  Moreover,  It 
should  be  the  rate  of  return  before  corpo- 
rate and  property  taxes.  Such  a  measure 
would  enable  u»  to  address  the  following 
question:  given  an  increment  of  new  Invest- 
ment in  the  economy,  what  wlU  be  the  re- 
sulting and  permanent  Increase  In  the  net 
national  Income  and  product?  The  reason  we 
want  the  rate  of  return  before  taxes  Is  because 
the  government  shares  In  the  yield  from  pri- 
vate Investment.  This  point  U  particularly 
germane  with  regard  to  treating  government 
Investment  projects  because  the  government 
experiences  a  loss  of  tax  yields  If  It  causes 
resources  to  be  diverted  from  Investment  In 
the  private  sector.  For  example,  an  Incre- 
ment of  private  investment  of.  say.  $100  mil- 
lion may  Increase  the  net  national  product 
by  $15  million  annually.  With  a  50  percent 
profit  tax.  the  government  Is  able  to  extract 
$7  5  million  of  that  Increment.  The  overall 
social  benefit  of  the  private  Investment  Is 
thus  15  percent,  and  this  should  be  the  rate 
of  return  used  to  evaluate  government  In- 
vestment projects." 

Such  a  rate  of  return  concept  also  Implies 
an  equilibrium  in  the  sense  that  rates  of  re- 
turn are  equal  in  all  lines  of  activity.  Ac- 
tually, no  such  equality  exists.  The  lack  of 
equality  between  rates  available  on  different 
margins  of  Investment  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  at  any  given  time  the  economy  Is 
not  In  equilibrium.*  It  may  also  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  Investors  have  "tastes"  for  the 
differences  In  risk  encountered  with  various 
types  of  physical  assets.  One  Is  therefore 
forced  to  employ  some  average  of  marginal 
rates  of  return  In  order  to  get  an  overall 
measure  of  the  social  benefits  of  private  in- 
vestment. 

Table  1  shows  the  average  rates  of  re- 
turn attributed  to  physical  assets  In  major 
sectors  of  the  American  economy  for  selected 
periods.  Column  1  shows  total  "earning  as- 
sets" m  1965,  to  provide  the  reader  a  feeling 
for  the  relative  Importance  of  these  sectors 
Columns  2  and  3  show  the  average  annual 
rates  of  return  for  the  periods  stated  in 
Column  2.  Colximn  5  presents  the  average 
annual  rates  of  return  for  the  period  1961- 
65. 

Before  treating  the  behavior  shown  In 
Table  1,  It  Is  useful  to  describe  the  basis 
upon  which  the  rates  of  return  estimates 
were  made. 

"Earning  assets"  in  these  calculations  in- 
clude Inventory,  net  plant  and  equipment, 
and  accounts  receivable.  Excluded  trom  the 
asset  base  were  ca.^h  and  other  short  term 
liquid  assets,  and  securities  and  long  term 
debt  that  a  company  may  hold  as  an  Invest- 
ment. These  adjustments  warrant  explana- 
tion. 


■  The  overall  Impact  of  tixes  on  the  earn- 
ings from  all  wealth — If  one  recognizes  prop- 
erty, and  corporate  ,.nd  personal  li-come 
taxes — has  been  estimated  by  Arnold  Har- 
berger  to  be  slightly  under  50  percent,  al- 
though the  effective  tax  rates  vary  consid- 
erably as  between  sectors  and  activities.  See 
Arnold  Harberger.  "Efficiency  Effects  of  Taxes 
on  Income  From  Capital."  in  Effects  of  Cor- 
poration Income  Tax,  ed.  by  Marian  Krzy- 
zanlak,  (Detroit.  1966 1  p.  ilO.  Harberger's 
estimate  is  b.wed  on  1953-59  behavior,  which 
may  be  mitigated  somewhat  by  the  Revenue 
Acts  of  1962  and  1964.  On  the  other  hand. 
Increases  since  that  period  In  state  Income 
tauces  and  local  property  taxes  will  have 
worked  in  the  opposite  direction. 

» However,  there  Is  nevertheless  a  strong 
tendency  toward  an  equilibrium.  See  George 
J.  Stlgler,  Capital  and  Rates  of  Return  In 
Manufacturing  Industries.  (Princeton,  1963). 
for  a  demonstration  of  this  point. 


TABLE  1. 


-SUMMARY  OF  RATE  OF  RETURN  BEHAVIOR  FOR 
SELECTED  MAJOR  SECTORS  i 


Sector 


Total 
earning 
assets, 

1965 
(billions) 


Period 


Annual 

average 

rale  ot 

return 

(percent) 


Annual 
average 
rate  ot 
return, 
l%l-65 
(percent) 


Manulacturing J274.  574  194J-65  17.7  15,4 

Electric  utilities...  53.534  1949-65  8.9  9.3 

Gas  pipelines 8,782  1955-65  8.5  8.6 

Telephone 31.429  1949-65  10.6  11,9 

Railroads 25,203  1956-65  4.8  4.1 

Motorcarners 1,293  1958-64  13.0  '14.7 

Oil  pipelines 2.793  1956-65  14.4  15.6 

Airlines 4,384  1959-65  6.1  8.2 

>  Further  detail,  by  year,  is  provided  in  appendix  tables  A-1 
through  A -8. 
■  Average  of  1961-64  only. 

Source  See  appendix  tables  A-l  througli  A-8. 

From  a  firm's  point  of  view,  caah  Is  neces- 
sary to  provide  liquidity.  But.  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  overall  economy,  cash  Is  not 
a  "productive"  resource.  It  yields  no  service 
or  product  in  the  same  sense  that  workers 
or  physical  equipment  create  products.  It  Is 
only  a  paper  of  legal  claim  against  the  gov- 
ernment or   a   bank.   The   marginal  cost  of 


ca£h  to  society  Is  zero,  since  the  supply  of 
money  can  be  Increased  or  decreased  by 
bookkeeping  transactions  and  banking  op- 
erations. As  such,  cash  Is  not  an  asset  the 
existence  of  which  causes  a  displacement  of 
real  resources  from  the  p>oint  of  view  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  nor  does  cash  create  any 
real  product  In  the  economic  system. 

Other  legal  claims  such  as  bonds  and  stocks 
are  not  physical,  real  resources;  rather,  they 
are  claims  against  physical  resources.  Their 
creation,  and  their  existence,  therefore,  do 
not  involve  the  displacement  of  physical  re- 
sources. Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  a  manu- 
facturing or  other  operating  enterprise  owns 
them,  that  company  Is  functioning  as  a 
portfolio  Investor,  rather  than  a  producer  of 
economic  goods  and  services.  For  these 
reasons  such  assets  should  not  be  considered 
part  of  the  assets  associated  with  the  opera- 
tions for  which  its  physical  Investment  Is 
undertaken.' 

The  exclusion  of  these  Items  from  the  esti- 
mate of  a  capital  base,  particularly  the  ex- 
clusion of  cash  and  other  short  term  financial 
assets,  will  cause  the  asset  base  to  be  smaller, 
and  the  derived  rate  of  return  to  be  higher, 
than  those  encountered  in  normal  financial 
calculations. 


TABLE  2.-ALL0CAT10N  OF  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  SPENDING  ON  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT,  1960-65 

[Oollar  amounts  In  billions! 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


5-year 
total 


Percent 


All  industries $34.37 

Manulacturing 13.68 

Mining .98 

Commercial  and  other 8. 46 

Public  utilities 5.25 

Communications 3.22 

Railroads.  -   .67 

Transportation,  other  than  railroads 1.85 


J37.31        $39.22        J44. 90       $51.%       $207.76 


100 


14.68 

15.69 

18.58 

22.45 

85.08 

41 

1.08 

1.04 

1.19 

1.30 

5,59 

3 

9.52 

10.03 

10.83 

11.79 

50,63 

24 

5.48 

5.65 

6.22 

6.94 

29.54 

14 

3.63 

3.79 

4.30 

4.94 

19.88 

10 

.85 

1.10 

1.40 

1.73 

5.75 

3 

2.07 

1.92 

2.38 

2.81 

11.03 

5 

Source:  Survey  of  Current  Business,  April  1964,  p.  S-2,  and  January  1%7,  p.  S-2. 


In  line  with  the  same  asset  base,  asset 
earnings  were  calculated  to  derive  earnings 
before  payment  of  interest  on  debt  a  com- 
pany owes,  before  corporate  taxes,  and  to 
exclude  Income  not  derived  from  operations, 
such  as  dividends  or  Interest  received  from 
stocks  or  debt  that  a  company  owns.'" 

Table  1  Indicates  that  In  manufacturing 
the  rate  of  return  Is  around  15  percent;  In 
the  preponderance  of  the  regulated  sector  It 
is  around  10  percent,  with  the  notable  ex- 
ception of  the  railroads.  Examination  of 
Appendix  Tables  A-l  through  A-8  Indicates 
that  In  manufacturing  the  rate  of  return  has 
held  fairly  constant  at  around  15  percent 
after  a  leveling  off  from  the  Korean  War 
Induced  highs.  In  the  regulated  sector,  from 
the  early  and  middle  1950's,  the  rate  of 
return  has  tended  to  rise,  to  level  off  at 
around  10  percent.  Railroads,  however,  have 
consistently  done  poorly,  which  reflects  basic 
structural  changes  In  our  transportation 
sector.  Until  the  last  few  years,  airlines  also 
fared  poorly.  However,  since  1962  they  have 
picked  up  dramatically,  both  In  terms  of  rate 
of  return  performance  as  well  as  the  abso- 
lute and  relative  allocation  of  Investment 
to  that  sector.'-  Thus,  a  rate  of  return  of 
10  percent  In  the  regulated  sector  and  15 
percent  in  manufacturing — attributable  to 
earning  assets  as  defined  alxive — appears  to 
be  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  opportunity 
cost  of  private  Investment  In  those  sectors. 

One  may  go  a  step  further  to  ascertain  the 
relative  importance  to  attach  to  these  rates. 


Table  2  shoiws  the  allocation  of  business  In- 
vestment on  plant  and  equipment,  by  year, 
during  the  five  year  period  of  1961-65.  Ac- 
cording to  these  data,  about  70  percent  of 
the  total  fiows  into  the  unregulated  sector 
of  manufacturing,  mining,  and  commercial;" 
the  remaining  predominately  regulated  sec- 
tor absorbs  30  percent.  If  we  assume  that 
the  revealed  15  percent  rate  of  return  In 
manufacturing  would  also  apply  to  the  min- 
ing and  commercial  sectors,  on  the  ground 
that  competition  within  the  unregulated 
sector  would  lend  to  promote  equality  in  the 
rates  of  return,  one  could  weigh  the  15  and 
10  percent  rates  of  return  at  the  ratios  of 
70  and  30  percent,  respectively.  The  overall 
rate  of  return  Is  thus  13.5  percent. 
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1"  Further  detail  on  the  calculating  meth- 
odology. Including  some  discussion  of  the 
data  sources.  Is  presented  in  the  Technical 
Notes  In  Appendix  1. 

■>  The  performance  shown  In  Appendix 
Table  A-8  for  airlines  has  continued  into 
1966  when  the  rate  of  return  was  12.5  per- 
cent, and  the  earning  assets  Increased  to  $5.6 
billion. 


"  Accounts  receivable  are  also  legal  claims, 
rather  than  physical  assets;  and  one  might 
contend  that  they,  too.  should  not  be  part 
of  the  physical  asset  base.  However,  they 
constitute  fart  of  the  "stock  In  trade"  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  business  operations. 
They  reflect  displaced  physical  resources. 
They  may  be  viewed  as  a  "lending"  or  "rent- 
ing" of  goods  or  services  for  some  specified 
period  of  time,  with  the  firm  receiving  Its 
earnings  on  its  Investment  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices   to  Its  customers. 

'J  The  "commercial  and  other"  category 
shown  in  Table  2  absorbs  a  large  portion 
1 24  percent)  of  the  total.  It  Includes  trade 
and  services.  The  preponderance  of  unincor- 
porated businesses  will  be  found  in  this  sec- 
tor, although  It  also  contains  large  corporate 
activities — e.g.,  hotels,  retail  trade.  Because 
of  the  diversity  of  activities  and  the  impor- 
tance of  non-corporate  firms  in  this  sector, 
good  data  on  investment  and  asset  earnings 
is  nut  readily  available.  For  a  discussion  of 
some  of  the  analytical  and  measurement 
problems  of  treating  unincorporated  busi- 
nesses, see  Stlgler,  op.  clt.,  pp.  114-118. 


Appendix  A 

TABLE  A-l.-MANUFACTURING  EARNING  ASSETS,  EARN- 
INGS AND  RATE  OF  RETURN  (BEFORE  FEDERAL  INCOME 
TAXES),  1949-65 

[Earnings  and  assets  in  millions  of  dollarsl 


TABLE     A-4.-TELEPH0NE     COMMUNICATIONS     EARNING      TABLE   A-S.— AIRLINES  (CERTIFICATED   AIR   ROUTE   CAR- 


Year 


Earning 
assets 


Operat- 
ing        Irterest' 
profit ' 


Earn- 
ings' 


Rate  of 

return 

(percent) 


1949.. 

79,723 

14.319 

344 

14,663 

1950.. 

84,061 

22. 651 

340 

22,992 

1951. . 

102.045 

25.365 

442 

25,807 

1952.. 

122.780 

22.456 

624 

23.080 

1953.. 

129.616 

24.004 

702 

24,706 

1954.. 

132,092 

20.541 

663 

21,204 

1955.. 

139, 144 

27,655 

703 

28,358 

1956.. 

159,043 

28,742 

932 

29,674 

1957.. 

170,701 

27. 379 

1.111 

28, 490 

1958.. 

175.341 

21.926 

1.173 

23,099 

1959.. 

185.819 

28.699 

1.350 

30, 049 

I960.. 

198,713 

26.486 

1,538 

28.024 

1961.. 

208.518 

26,454 

1.624 

28.078 

1962.. 

222.624 

30,819 

1.822 

32.541 

1963.. 

233,  604 

33,777 

1.887 

35,664 

i%4.. 

248, 896 

38.416 

2,143 

40,  559 

1965.. 

274.574 

45. 630 

2,545 

48, 175 

18.4 
27.4 
25.3 
18.8 
19.1 
16.1 
20.4 
18.7 
16,7 
13.2 
16.2 
14.1 
13.5 
14.7 
15.3 
16.3 
17.5 


1  Net  operating  profit  as  reported  in  source  below. 

'■  Estimated  by  method  discussed  below. 

>Sum  ot  operating  profit  and  estimated  interest  costs. 

Source;  Quarterly  Financial  Report  lor  Manufacturing  Corpo- 
rations, Federal  Trade  Commission,  Securities  Exchange  Com- 
nssion,  1949-66. 


TABLE  A-2,-RATE  OF  RETURN,  TOTAL  AND  SELECTED 
ASSETS,  PRIVATELY  OWNED  ELECTRIC  UTILITIES  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  1949-65 

[Assets  and  earnings  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Year        Earning  assets 


Earnings 


Rate  of  return 

on  earning 
assets  (percent) 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 


16.475 
18,150 
19, 887 
21.954 
24.517 
26,716 
28,776 
31,127 
34,136 
37,012 
39,710 
42,241 
44,401 
46, 403 
48,  539 
50.770 
53, 534 


1,323 
1.519 
1,724 


985 

183 

371 

681 

888 

012 

212 

567 

828 

058 

4,372 

4.585 

4,753 

4.995 


8.0 
8.4 
8.7 
9.0 
8.9 
8.9 
9.3 
9.3 
8.8 
8.7 
9.0 
9.1 
9.1 
9.4 
9.4 
9.4 
9.3 


1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1955. 


Earning 

Rate  of 

assets 

Earnings 

return 
(percent) 

5.232 

323 

9.2 

5.789 

359 

9.0 

6.697 

395 

8.0 

7.270 

427 

8.0 

7.990 

474 

7.9 

8.718 

549 

8.6 

8.876 

560 

9.0 

9.356 

605 

8.6 

9.522 

616 

8.9 

9.397 

586 

8.3 

9.673 

603 

8.2 

ASSETS,  INCOME,  AND  RATE  OF  RETURN  (BEFORE  FED- 
ERAL INCOME  TAXES),  1949-65 

[Assets  and  earnings  in  millions  ol  dollarsl 


Year 


Earning 
assets 


Earnings 


Rate  of 

return 

(percent) 


7,635  453  5.9 

8,239  709  8.6 

8,938  817  9.1 

9,801  915  9.3 

10,789  1.052  9.8 

.  ...        11,729  1.184  10.0 

....        12.933  1.424  U.O 

14,685  1,572  10.7 

.  .       16,590  1,725  10.4 

.        18.015  2,085  11.6 

.  .        19,455  2,404  12.4 

.  .       21,108  2,601  12.3 

\%\  "".".'. '.'.'. 22,966  2,800  12.2 

1962'""       24,861  3.030  12.2 

1%3"'" 26,796  3.273  12.2 

1964            28,964  3,377  11.7 

1965""       31.429  3,602  11.5 


1949. 
1950. 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 


Source:  Statistics    of    Communications    Common    Carriers 
Federal  Communications  Commission  (annual  reports). 

TABLE  A-5.-RAILR0AD  EARNING  ASSETS.  EARNINGS,  AND 
RATE  OF  RETURN  (BEFORE  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES), 
1956-65 

[Assets  and  earnings  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Year 


Earning  Rate  ol 

assets       Earnings      return 
(percent) 


1956. 
1957, 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 


23,756 
24, 034 

24,479 
24,469 
24,613 
24.496 


1962 24.538 

1963 24,593 

1964 24,240 

1965 25,203 


1,713 

1.515 

1.305 

1,340 

787 

1,167 

885 

970 

956 

1,126 


7.2 
6.3 
5.3 
5.4 
3.2 
4.7 
3.6 
3.9 
3,9 
4.5 


Source-  Transport  Statistics  in  the  United  States  (annual 
reports),  Pt,  I.  Railroads.  Bureau  of  Accounts,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  

TABLE  A-6-0IL  PIPELINES.  EARNING  ASSETS.  INCOME 
AND  RATE  OF  RETURN  (BEFORE  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES), 
1956-65 

(Assets  and  earnings  in  millions  of  dollars) 


Year        Earning  assets 


Earnings 


Rate  of  return 
(percent) 


Source:  "Statistics  of  Electric  Utilities  in  the  United  States, 
Privately  Owned,"  1959  and  1965  volumes.  Federal  Power 
Commission. 


TABLE  A-3.-NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE  COMPANY  EARNING 
ASSETS,  EARNINGS  (BEFORE  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES) 
AND  RATE  OF  RETURN,  1955-65 

[Assets  and  earnings  in  millions  ot  dollars) 


Year 


1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1%0 
1961 
1962 
1%3 
1%4 
1965 


1.990 
2,048 

2,094 
2,253 
2,267 
2,316 
2,316 
2.718 
2.739 
2,793 


328 
291 
246 
259 
269 
326 
342 
358 
475 
521 


16.5 

14.2 

11.7 

11.5 

11.9 

14,1 

14.8 

13.2 

17.4 

18.7 

Source:  "Transport  Statistics  in  the  United  States"  (annual 
reports)  Pt.  6— Oil  Pipe  Lines.  Bureau  of  Accounts,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.        __^ 

TABLE  A-7. -INTERCITY  f^OTOR  CARRIER  EARNING  ASSETS. 
EARNINGS,  AND  RATE  OF  RETURN  (BEFORE  FEDERAL 
INCOME  TAXES),  1958-64 

[Assets  and  earnings  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Year 


Earning 
assets 


Earnings 


Rate  ol 

return 

(percent) 


1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 


844 
956 
991 
1.020 
1.104 
1,188 
1,293 


95 
141 

66 
142 
164 
166 
208 


11.2 
14.5 
6.7 
13.9 
14.9 
13.9 
16,1 


RIERS)  EARNING  ASSETS.  EARNINGS,  AND  RATE  OF 
RETURN  (BEFORE  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES  AND  SUB- 
SIDIES), 1959-65 

[Earnings  and  assets  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Year 


Rate  ol 
Earning  Earnings  return 
assets  (percent) 


1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 


2. 114 

75 

3.5 

2,663 

22 

.8 

3,072 

-58 

3,249 

107 

3.2 

3,236 

197 

6.0 

3,804 

388 

10.1 

4,384 

593 

13.5 

Source:  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Air  Carrier  Financial  Sta- 
tistics. (So-called  Yellow  Book,  issued  quarterly ) 

[Technical  notes  on  tables  A-l  through  A-8] 

I.   DERIVATION   OF  EARNING   ASSFI   ESTIMATES 

A.  Annual  versus  quarterly  asset  values 
For  all  sectors,  except  manufacturing,  as- 
set values  were  end  ol  year  (December  31) 
magnitudes.  For  manufacturing,  the  average 
of  end  of  quarter  magnitudes  was  employed. 
To  the  extent  that  an  Industry  Is  growing, 
this  difference  will  tend  to  cause  the  asset 
base  to  be  larger  when  the  end  of  year 
value  is  used  than  when  the  average  of  the 
quarters  is  employed,  with  an  opposite  ef- 
fect on  the  rate  of  return  calculation.  Thus 
the  rates  of  return  developed  in  this  study  on 
the  regulated  Industries  will  be  slightly 
understated  relative  to  those  shown  for  man- 
ufacturing. 

B.  Elements  of  the  asset   base 

1.  Manufacturing — The  items  In  the 
Quarterly  Financial  Report  (FTOSEC) 
"Total  Receivables."  "Inventories"  and 
"Total  Property,  Plant,  and  Equipment 
(net),"  were  summed. 

2.  Electric  Utilities — The  accounts  labeled 
"net  total  utility  plant,"  "notes  and  accounts 
receivable  less  accumulated  provisions  for 
uncollected  accounts"  and  "materials  and 
supplies"  were  summed.' 

3.  Satural  Gas  Pipelines — "Net  gas  utility 
plant,"  "gas  stored  underground — non-cur- 
rent" accounts  were  summed  to  derive  long- 
term  assets;  "notes  and  accounts  receivable, 
less  accumulated  provision  for  uncollected 
accounts,"  "materials  and  supplies"  and  "gas 
stored  underground — current"  constituted 
short  term  earning  assets. 

4.  Telephone  Communications — "Total 
communications  plant^ — net,"  "materials  and 
supplies"  and  "accounts  receivable  from  cus- 
tomers, agents  and  others"  were  summed. 

5.  Railroads — "Total  Properties  less  re- 
corded depreciation  and  amortization,"  "ma- 
terials and  supplies,"  "net  balance  receiv- 
able from  agents  and  conductors,"  "miscel- 
laneous accounts  receivable,"  and  "accrued 
accounts  receivable"  were  summed. 

6.  Oil  Pipelines — Only  selected  balance 
sheet  data  are  provided  In  ICC  reports  treat- 
ing this  industry.  Earning  assets  were  esti- 
mated as  follows:  "carrier  property'"  less  the 
stmi  of  "accrued  depreciation-property"  and 
"accrued  amortization-property"  constituted 
estimate  of  physical  plant.  "Total  current 
assets"  less  "cash"  served  as  an  estimate  of 
receivables  and  Inventory  or  supplies.  This 
method  undoubtedly  overestimates  "earning 
assets"  a.'?  defined  In  this  study,  and  will 
cause  a  slight  underestimate  of  the  rate  of 
return. 

7.  Motor  Carriers — "Net  carrier  operating 
property"  plus  50  percent  of  "Current  as- 
sets-total" were  summed.  The  50  percent 
factor  was  derived  from  examination  of  more 
detailed  statistics  for  a  subsample  of  the 
Industry. 


"        Source:  Transport  Statistics  in  the  United  States  (annual  ,  g^g  references  cited  In  Tables  for  source 

Source:  Statistics  for  Inlerstate  Natural  (^as  Pipeline  Com-      r_epor1s).  Pt^7.,  MotorCarriers.  Bureau  of  Accounts,  Interstate      ^jj^^jj^gnts. 
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8.  Airlines — "Net  value  of  operating  eqiiip- 
ment,"  "materlalB,"  "net  value  of  spare 
parts"  and  "accounts  receivable"  were 
summed.  For  the  years  1959  and  1960.  the 
above  short  term  asset  accounts  could  not  be 
clearly  identified:  hence.  50  percent  of  total 
short  term  assets  was  employed. 

11.    EARNINGS 

A.  For  each  of  the  regulated  Industries, 
annual  operating  Income  (before  fixed 
charges,  particularly  Interest)  and  major  tax 
components  (Including  federal  Income  taxes) 
were  readily  Identifiable.  For  airlines,  federal 
subsidies  (which  mainly  accrue  to  selected 
local  route  carriers)  were  subtracted  from 
aggregate  Industry  profits  to  derive  before  tax 
earnings,  i  In  1963.  for  example,  the  federal 
subsidy  was  $79  million.)  It  Is  possible  that 
mall  revenues  may  contain  a  siibsldy  ele- 
ment; however,  we  had  no  way  of  estimat- 
ing this  for  a  fact. 

B,  Manufacturing — The  FTC-SEC  defini- 
tion of  "Net  profit  from  operations"  excludes 
interest  charges.  That  Is,  coet  and  expenses 
Include  Interest  on  debt  and  bonds.  Thus 
the  "profit"  figure  (which  compares  with 
what  corporate  stocltholders  normally  focus 
on)  would  understate  asset  earnings  by  the 
amount  of  Interest  payments.  (The  FTC- 
SEC  reports.  Incidentally,  follow  the  pattern 
employed  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
national  Income  accounting  methodology). 
Nor  do  the  FTC-SEC  Quarterly  Reports  pro- 
vide a  separate  interest  cost  component.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  to  estimate  Interest 
charges.  (This  estimate  Is  shown  by  year  in 
Table  A-1.) 

The  estimating  method  for  interest  was 
as  follows:  The  FTC-SEC  reports  do  provide 
balance  sheet  data  on  "short  term  loans  from 
banks"  (maturity  of  one  year  or  less),  "In- 
stallments, due  in  one  year  or  less,  on  long 
term  debt,"  and  "long  term  debt  due  in  more 
than  one  year."  For  each  year  the  quarterly 
average  of  these  Itenas  was  determined:  the 
short  term  Item  and  the  sum  of  the  two  long 
term  Items  were  multiplied  by  an  appro- 
priate Interest  rate.  The  sum  of  these  prod- 
ucts constitutes  the  estimated  "interest" 
Item  shown  In  Table  A-1. 

The  derivation  of  the  Interest  rates  was  as 
follows:  For  long  term  debt,  a  10  year  mov- 
ing average  of  Moody's  composite  yield  on 
Indiistrlal  bonds.  For  short  term  debt  the 
arithmetic  mean,  for  each  year,  of  the  rate 
on  short  term  bank  loans  and  the  rate  on 
4  to  6  month  prime  paper.  These  rates  are 
shown  In  Appendix  Table  A. 

APPENDIX  TABLE  A.-l,'.TtR£ST  RATES  EMPLOYED  TO 
ESTIMATE  INTEREST  COMPONENT  OF  MANUFACTURING 
ASSET  EARNINGS,  1949-65 

Short-term  rates  Moody's  com- 

poslte  yield  on 

Year      Short-        Prime  cotD-  Industrial  bonds 

term       mercial  paper  Average  (lO-vear 

loans  (4  to  6  moving  average) 


banl( 


months; 


1949... 

2.68 

1.49 

2.08 

2.82 

1950... 

2.69 

1.45 

2.07 

2.78 

1951... 

3.11 

2.16 

2,63 

2.77 

195?... 

3.49 

2.33 

2.91 

2.77 

1953... 

3.69 

2.52 

3.10 

2.82 

1954... 

3.61 

1.58 

2.59 

2.85 

1955... 

3. 70 

2.18 

2.94 

2.90 

195€... 

4.20 

3.31 

3.75 

2.99 

1957... 

4.62 

3.81 

4  21 

3.13 

1958... 

4.34 

2.46 

3.40 

3.25 

1959... 

'5.00 

3.97 

4.48 

3.42 

1960... 

5,16 

3.85 

4.50 

3.62 

1%1... 

4.97 

2.97 

3.97 

3.78 

1962... 

5.00 

3.26 

4.13 

3.93 

1%3... 

5.01 

3.55 

4.28 

4.04 

1%4... 

4.99 

3.97 

4.48 

4.18 

1965... 

5.06 

4.38 

4.72 

4.33 

I  Beginning  1959,  series  revised  to  exclude  loans  to  nonbank 
financial  Institutions. 

Source  Short-term  rates-  Economic  Report  of  the  President, 
January  1967,  p  272.  Long-term  rate:  P^oody's  Industrial  Man- 
ual, 1965,  p.  a21. 


HURRICANE  BEULAH  DEVASTATES 
SOUTH  TEXAS— DISASTER  AREA 
DECLARATION  NEEDED 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
my  State  ha.s  jiist  suffered  a  devastating 
blow  from  nature.  Hurricane  Beulah  has 
lUTleashed  on  the  coast  of  Texas  winds 
and  waters  of  unprecedented  force.  Only 
now  are  the  winds  dying  down  and  the 
waters  receding  to  allow  us  to  take  stock 
of  the  damage — it  is  not  a  heartening 
picture.  But  Texans  are  hearty  individ- 
uals by  nature,  and  already  we  are  busy 
at  the  task  of  recovery  from  this  tragic 
disaster. 

Yesterday  on  this  floor  I  sought  Senate 
approval  of  an  amendment  to  the  inde- 
pendent offices  appropriation  bill  to  make 
available  an  additional  $10  million  to  the 
President's  emergency  disaster  relief 
fund.  With  the  cooperation  and  support 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  and  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Macnuson]  the  amendment 
was  approved,  thus  making  available  a 
total  appropriation  of  $25,000,000  for  dis- 
aster relief  if  the  House  concurs  in  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  under  Public  Law  81- 
875  and  section  9  of  Public  Law  89-769, 
the  Federal  Government  will  provide  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  goveriunents 
in  the  event  of  a  declared  major  disas- 
ter by  the  President.  By  Executive  Or- 
der 10427,  responsibility  for  administra- 
tion of  this  emergency  relief  program 
rests  with  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning.  I  am  told  that  some  $11  mil- 
lion is  presently  available  for  disaster  re- 
lief work  performed  under  this  authority. 
Approval  by  the  House  of  my  amendment 
of  yesterday  will  bring  this  total  to  about 
$36  million.  Once  the  President  desig- 
nates the  area  of  Texas  devastated  by 
Hurricane  Beulah  a  disaster  area,  this 
Federal  financial  assistance  will  be  made 
available  to  the  people  of  Texas  who 
have  suffered  from  this  tragedy. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  depart- 
mental efforts  coordinated  by  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning,  other  aid  is 
available  to  our  people.  I  have  checked 
with  Mr.  Cowles,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Disaster  Loans  at  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  learned  that  some 
SI 50  million  exists  for  loans  to  assist 
those  small  Texas  business  concerns  that 
suffered  the  ravages  of  Beulah  this  week. 
He  informs  me  that  Hurricane  Carla, 
which  struck  Texas  in  September  of  1961, 
resulted  in  SBA  loans  and  the  SmaU 
Busine.ss  Administration  advises  that 
it  is  capable  of  providing  the  necessary 
aid  arising  from  this  tragedy. 

I  also  want  to  mention  the  emergency 
credit  revolving  fund  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  This  fund  fi- 
nances emergency  loans  in  areas  where 
aericultural  credit  Is  not  readily  avail- 
able because  of  natural  disasters.  Hur- 
ricane Beulah  struck  one  of  this  coun- 
try's richest  agricultural  areas,  and 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  the  disaster 
area  will  be  eligible  for  loans  made  at 
3-percent  interest.  I  am  assured  by  the 
Farmers  Hom.e  Administration  that  ade- 
quate moneys  are  available  to  cover 
whatever  loans  will  be  necessary  as  a 
result  of  Hurricane  Beulah. 


Early  this  morning  I  sent  telegrams  to 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  and  to  Direc- 
tor Farrls  Bryant,  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  recommending  that  the  heav- 
ily damaged  areas  of  south  Texas  be 
declared  a   disaster  area. 

My  telegram  to  President  Johnson 
leads  as  follows: 

Reports  from  Texas  indicate  vast,  incal- 
culable. a:id  growing  damage  from  Hurricane 
Beulah,  with  suceedlng  torrential  rains  of 
more  than  thirty  Inches  in  some  areas  of 
south  Texas  and  the  early  estimates  of  five 
hundred  million  dollars  of  damage  in  south 
Texas  growing  hourly,  with  vast  areas  of 
land  under  water. 

I  recommend  the  Immediate  declaration 
of  south  Texas,  southeast  of  San  Antonio, 
includi.ng  an  area  as  far  north  as  Victoria, 
as  a  major  disaster  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  sent  an  identical  tele- 
gram to  Farris  Bryant.  Director,  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning.  I  a':k  utianimous 
consent  that  both  telegrams  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

September  22,  1967. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC: 

Reports  from  Texas  indicate  vast.  Incal- 
culable, and  growing  damage  from  Hurricane 
Beulah,  with  succeeding  torrential  rains  of 
more  than  thirty  inches  in  some  areas  of 
south  Texas  and  the  early  estimates  of  f.ve 
hundred  million  dollars  of  damage  In  south 
Texas  growing  hourly,  with  vast  areas  of 
land  under  water. 

I  recommend  the  immediate  declaration 
of  south  Texas,  southeast  of  San  Antonio, 
including  an  area  as  far  north  as  Victoria, 
as  a  major  disaster  are^i. 

Ralph  W.  Y.^rborough. 

US.  Senator,  Texas. 


September  22,  1967. 
Hon.  Farris  Bryant, 

Director,  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
Washington,  DC: 
Reports  from  Texas  Indicate  vast.  Incal- 
culable, and  growing  damage  from  Hurricane 
Beulah,  with  succeeding  torrential  rains  of 
more  than  thirty  inches  in  some  areas  of 
south  Texas  and  the  early  estimates  of  five 
hundred  million  dollars  of  damage  in  south 
Texas  growing  hourly,  with  vast  areas  of 
land  under  water. 

I  recommend  the  immediate  declaration 
of  south  Texas,  southeast  of  San  Antonio, 
including  an  area  as  far  north  as  Victoria, 
as  a  major  disaster  area. 

Ralph  W.  Yarborouch, 

U.S.  Senator,  Texas. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  DR.  GEORGE 
B.  GALLOWAY,  OFFICER  AND  AIDE 
TO  CONGRESS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Congress  has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the 
death  of  Dr.  George  B.  Galloway,  whose 
highly  effective  and  outstanding  service 
has  benefited  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  for  more 
than  two  decades.  As  senior  specialist  in 
American  government  and  public  admin- 
istration in  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  Dr.  Galloway's  record  should 
stand  as  an  inspiration  to  those  who 
aspire  to  make  a  contribution  to  good 
government.  He  w^as  one  of  the  Nation's 
foremost     experts    on     the     legislative 
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process,  and  he  was  intensely  interested 
in  strengthening  procedures  which  would 
lead  to  wise  legislation.  He  understood 
the  Congress  as  an  institution  as  few 
people  do  and  he  had  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Members. 

When  his  advice  was  sought.  Dr.  Gal- 
loway gave  wise  counsel  based  upon  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  American  his- 
tory. He  could  state  a  problem  in  clear 
terms,  set  forth  alternative  solutions, 
analyze  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  each  proposed  course  of  action, 
and  estimate  the  probable  consequences. 
He  was  dedicated  tu  democracy  in  gov- 
ernment and  always  had  a  healthy  re- 
spect for  differing  viewpoints  which 
might  help  to  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  a  legislative  problem. 

Having  become  an  expert  on  the  Con- 
gress, it  was  natural  that  Members  of 
Parliament  from  all  over  the  world  came 
to  his  office  to  learn  about  the  American 
government,  to  seek  his  advice,  and  to 
take  back  to  their  own  legislative  bodies 
the  knowledge  they  had  acquired  about 
the  United  States.  His  biography  has 
been  in  'Who's  Who  in  America"  for 
some  30  years. 

Dr.  Galloway's  outstanding  reputation 
both  at  home  and  abroad  made  him  a 
natural  choice  for  executive  secretary  of 
the  U.S.  group  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  It  was  in  this  connection  that  I 
shall  always  cherish  the  memory  of  the 
briefings  lie  gave  the  U.S.  delegations 
prior  to  the  Interparhamentary  Union 
conferences,  to  the  private  counsel  which 
he  gave  me  in  preparing  for  these  meet- 
ings where  the  Congress  actually  plays  a 
role  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations. 
His  wishes  and  ideals  for  a  stronger  In- 
terparliamentary Union  were  guidelines 
for  those  of  us  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  appointed  as  members  of 
the  U.S.  delegation. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  which  has 
been  in  existence  since  1889,  is  the  pro- 
motion of  personal  meetings  between 
Members  of  Parliaments  of  all  nations,  in 
the  belief  that  they  will  find  mutual  in- 
terests leading  to  common  courses  of 
legislative  action.  This  is  a  method  which 
can  strengthen  democratic  institutions 
and  peaceful  international  relations. 
There  are  now  some  67  active  national 
groups  which  are  members  of  the  IPU. 
standing  study  groups  have  l>een  orga- 
nized in  recent  years  into,  first,  the  com- 
mittee on  political  questions,  interna- 
tional security  and  disarmament; 
second,  the  parliamentary  and  juridical 
committee;  third,  the  economic  and 
social  committee;  fourth,  the  cultural 
committee;  ?.nd  fifth,  the  committee 
on  non-self-governing  territories  and 
ethnic  questions.  These  committees  re- 
quire considerable  staff  work  in  prep- 
aration for  their  spring  meetings. 

Dr.  Galloway  instituted  the  plan  of 
briefing  workbook?,  often  assembled 
other  professional  experts  on  specific 
subjects  when  they  were  needed  and  ar- 
ranged for  briefings  of  the  delegation 
prior  to  conferences.  The  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  needs  its  own 


staff  experts,  scholars  who  understand 
practical  problems  of  the  Congress  in 
enacting  laws,  investigating  various  sit- 
uations, and  learning  about  complicated 
problems  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 
Every  year  a  plenary  session  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  is  scheduled 
In  the  capital  city  of  a  different  nation, 
the  conferences  always  using  the  Par- 
liament building  of  the  host  country.  As 
a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  meetings  at  Brasilia,  Brazil, 
in  1962.  Dublin.  Ireland,  in  spring  of  1965, 
Canberra.  Australia,  spring  of  1966, 
Tehran.  Iran,  the  fall  of  1966,  and  in 
Mallorca,  Spain,  in  spring  of  1967,  I 
found  the  advice  and  counsel  of  Dr. 
Galloway,  and  his  vast  knowledge  of  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  of  incalculable  aid 
to  me.  I  miss  his  wise  counsel  in  such 
matters. 

Some  of  the  Members  of  Parliaments 
with  whom  the  U.S.  delegation  has 
worked  during  a  conference  find  it  pos- 
sible to  visit  Washington.  Many  others 
always  came  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Dr.  Galloway,  who  entertained  visiting 
legislative  representatives  from  all  over 
the  world.  Tj'pical  of  the  many  letters 
which  Mrs.  Galloway  has  received  from 
abroad  are  the  following. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  letters  of  condolence  to 
Mrs.  Galloway  be  printed  at  tliis  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Commonwealth  Parllamentaby 

Association.  Aitstsalia  Branch, 

Canherra,  September  7. 1967. 
Mrs.  Eilene  Galloway, 

Senior  Specialist  in  International  Relations, 

Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of 

Congress.   Washington,   D.C. 

Deae  Mrs.  Galloway  :  Alan  Turner  has  told 

me  of  your  husbands  sudden  death.  Please 

accept  from  myself  and  from  the  Australian 

Branch  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary 

Association  our  most  sincere  sympathy. 

The  many  Members  of  Parliament  who 
have  visited  Washington  have  grateful  mem- 
ories of  the  fnendly  help  they  always  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Galloway  in  his  capacity  as 
Secretary  of  the  LTnited  States  Associated 
Group  of  the  Association. 

He  will  be  long  remembered  by  his  many 
friends. 

Yours  sincerely. 

A.  M   McMuLLiN. 
President    of    the    Senate:    Chairman 
Australian  Branch,  C.P.A 

Parliament  op  Australia, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Canberra,  September  7, 1967. 

Dear  Mrs.  Galloway:  I  was  deeply 
shocked,  as  were  my  colleagues,  to  hear  that 
George  had  died.  My  friendship  with  both  of 
you  has  been  something  I  have  valued.  I  will 
not  now  be  able  to  repay  my  considerable 
debt  for  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  help. 

America  has  lost  an  outstanding  citizen 
and  an  exceptional  public  servant.  His  con- 
tribution to  Congress  and  Government  has 
been  appreciated  in  a  wide  field  and  I  know 
that  he  will  be  sadly  missed  in  the  Library 
which  he  served  so  well  so  long.  He  will  be 
missed  too  by  his  many  friends  In  so  many 
countries  of  the  world. 

Thank  you  for  writing  me.  Ina  Joins  in  sin- 
cere sympathy  and  regards. 

Alan  Turner. 


Australian  Sen.^te. 
Canberra,  September  8,  1967. 
Mrs.  Eilene  Galloway, 
Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Galloway:  I  was  very  sorry  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  your  dlstlngtilshed  hus- 
band, George  Galloway.  My  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  a  number  of  whom  were  fortunate  to 
know  George  and  to  have  enjoyed  his  hospi- 
tality in  Washington,  Join  with  me  in  send- 
ing deepest  sympathy. 

As  you  know,  George  and  1  first  met  in 
Washington  in  1955  and  maintained  a  regu- 
lar correspondence.  I  will  always  be  grateful 
to  him  for  his  kindness  and  for  the  assist- 
ance he  extended  to  me  in  understanding  the 
American  system  of  government.  His  pro- 
found learning  was  much  respected  In 
Australia. 

My  wife,  Jean,  Joins  me  in  expressing  to 
you  our  most  sincere  sympathy. 
Yours  sincerely, 

J.  R.  Odgees. 
Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


Parliament  or  Australia, 

The  Senate. 
Canberra,  September  8.  1967. 

Dear  Mrs.  Galloway:  I  have  Just  heard 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Odgers.  of 
the  death  of  your  husband,  and  I  feel  that 
I  must  write  Immediately  to  convey  my 
sympathy. 

I'm  very  sincere  when  I  say  that  I  have 
met  very  few  men  whom  I  have  come  to 
admire,  love  and  respect  like  your  late  Doctor. 
His  warm  sincerity  and  gentle  courteous 
manner  endeared  him  to  all  his  friends — 
and  I  felt  deeply  honoured  that  he  should 
regard  and  accept  me  as  one. 

I  shall  always  remember  Dr.  Galloway  as 
a  quietly  spoken  cultured  gentleman  in  the 
very  finest  sense,  and  as  a  man  who  com- 
bined the  rare  qualities  of  calm  personal 
serenity  with  a  Keenly  intelligent  and  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men. 

Would  you  please  pass  on  my  sympathy  to 
your  family.  The  night  your  husband  Invited 
me  to  dinner  with  you  all  at  the  Cosmos  Club 
stands  now  very  vividly  In  my  mind. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Rot  Bullock. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  noteworthy  that  Dr.  Galloway  received 
from  his  alma  mater,  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Middletown,  Conn.,  the  Distin- 
guished Alumnus  Award  in  recognition  of 
outstanding  achievement  and  service, 
with  the  following  citation: 

After  graduation  with  honors  In  1920, 
George  Galloway  obtained  an  MA.  from 
Washington  University  and  a  Ph.  D.  from 
Brookings  Institution  in  1926. 

Els  keen  interest,  broad  experience  and 
study  of  the  functioning  of  government 
qualify  him  as  an  expert  on  Congressional 
organization  and  procedure.  As  Staff  Director 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress,  he  did  much  of  the  research 
that  led  to  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Since  then  he  has  been  with  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  as  Senior  Specialist  in  American 
Government  and  Public  -Administration.  His 
vast  knowledge  and  experience  in  legislative 
matters  Is  frequently  sought  by  Congres- 
sional Committees  and  by  Individual  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  He  also  briefs  numerous 
officials  from  other  countries,  as  well  as  stu- 
dent and  civic  groups,  on  the  work  of  Con- 
gress. 

As  consultant,  lecturer  and  author  of 
numerous  books  and  articles.  George  Gallo- 
way has  contributed  significantly  to  Im- 
proved   understanding    and    more    efficient 
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functioning  of  the  legUlatlve  branch  ot  out 
government. 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Oalloway's  record 
should  be  made  known  so  that  It  can  be 
emulated  by  those  who  come  after  him 
In  dedicating  their  lives  to  the  public 
service. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
JOINS  BUILDING  FORCES  OF  PEO- 
PLE AGAINST  ERADICATION  OF 
WORLDS  WILDLIFE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
recently  I  received  an  Impre&slve  and 
slgruflcant  publication  put  out  by  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  "The  Call  of 
the  Vanishing  Wild."  This  booklet,  con- 
taining essays  of  such  varied  and  distin- 
guished authors  as  Cleveland  Amory. 
newspaper  reporter  and  Pulitzer  Prize 
Winner  Brooks  Atkinson,  and  Secretarj- 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall.  treats 
with  the  vital  subject  of  conservation  of 
our  wUdlife.  The  plight  that  these  essays 
convey  astonished  me,  even  though  I  have 
been  working  for  conservation,  and 
against  the  forces  of  destruction,  during 
10  years  In  the  Senate  and  for  many 
years  before  that  in  Texas. 

I  was  stymied  by  the  figures  cited  by 
Dr.  Lee  M.  Talbot,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  a  scholar,  ecologist,  conser- 
vationist, and  geographer.  In  his  article, 
"The  World's  Most  Endangered  Species," 
Dr.  Talbot  points  out  that  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era,  "the  world 
has  lost  an  estimated  110  kinds  of  mam- 
mals." 

He  noted: 

P^l^thermo^e,  nearly  70  percent  of  the 
loesea  have  occurred  In  the  laat  century,  and 
almost  40  percent  within  the  paet  50  years — 
one  8{>ecle8  a  year  since  1900. 

This  Is  a  record  of  annihilation  of 
which  mankind  must  be  ashamed,  for  it 
represents  not  only  a  loss  to  the  biologi- 
cal collection  which  forms  our  world;  it 
r^reaents  a  loss  to  mankind  now  and  In 
generations  to  come.  Dr.  Talbot  cites  ex- 
amples of  the  eerly  recognition  of  need 
to  st<^  mankind's  extermination  of  his 
fellow  species,  such  as  Plato's  declama- 
tion against  denuding  of  the  hills  of 
Attica,  and  "what  this  meant  in  terms  of 
soil,  water,  timber,  and  crop  losses." 
Especially  he  points  out  in  this  knowl- 
edgeable essay,  the  Indians  in  250  B.C. 
recognized  long  ago  the  vsdue  of  protect- 
ing wildlife,  taking  "a  strong  stand  that 
It  was  not  ethically  or  morally  right  for 
man  to  completely  destroy  another  form 
of  life." 

It  Is  time  that  we  here  in  America, 
tens  of  centuries  later,  took  this  stand, 
and  took  up  the  fight  against  further 
decimation  of  our  Nation's  and  our 
world's  wildlife.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
I  have  Introduced  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  41.  to  provide  for  an  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  the  Conservation  of 
Wildlife.  And  it  Is  for  this  reason  that  I 
have  Introduced  S.  4.  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  bill,  to  protect  an  area  of 
Texas  long  visited  by  naturalists  and  bi- 
ologists from  all  over  the  Nation,  for  its 
many,  varied,  and  rare  forms  of  animal 
and  plant  life.  Now  It  Is  found  to  provide 
the  last  known  habitat  for  the  Ivory- 
billed  woodpecker,  one  of  the  species  of 


American  wildlife  which  has  been 
thought  altogether  wiped  out  for  the  last 
20  years.  The  Big  Thicket  is,  moreover, 
one  of  those  locales  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  climate  and  soil  which  make  a 
place  of  "critical  speciation" — that  is, 
a  place  of  development  and  modification 
of  forms  of  life.  It  is  of  value  to  man  as 
more  than  an  advocate  of  natural  beau- 
ty— it  is  of  value  to  him  as  a  member  of 
the  community  of  living  things. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  think 
seriously  about  the  implications  of  the 
present  slaughter  going  on  throughout 
the  world.  In  Africa  and  other  habitats 
of  rare  and  beautifully  furred  animals, 
the  fashion  industry  is  wiping  out  vital 
and  well-known  species  by  the  demand 
created  in  New  York,  Dallas,  and  Paris. 
Superstitious  symbols  and  artistic  usage 
are  contributing  to  the  disappearance  of 
homed  species,  such  as  the  Sumatran 
rhino.  And  here  at  home,  our  very  growth 
and  development  as  a  great  industrial 
Nation  threatens  species  after  species 
with  loss  of  a  natural  habitat  and  extinc- 
tion. 

As  Dr.  Talbot  points  out: 

Today,  our  greater  awareness  of  man's  role 
In  changing  tlie  face  of  the  earth,  and  our 
greater  technological  capabilities  merely  em- 
phasize that  we  have  the  ability  to  protect 
or  destroy  a  species,  and  therefore  we — not 
an  impersonal  evolution — have  the  responsi- 
bility to  make  the  decision. 

I  commend  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor highly  on  this  publication,  which 
argues  with  eloquence  characteristic  of 
this  journal  for  the  action  now  to  protect 
man's  environment  and  the  disappearing 
life  forms  of  his  world. 

We  have,  indeed,  the  responsibility, 
and  we  have,  too,  the  means,  if  we  will 
use  them.  I  urge  action  now  on  this  Im- 
portant front. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Talbot's  article  In  "The  Call 
of  the  Vanishing  Wild,"  being  one  chap- 
ter of  the  book,  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record,  for  other  Senators  to  re- 
view. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Chapter  10 

(By  Lee  M.  Talbot) 

(Note— Dr.  Lee  M.  Talbot  Is  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution's  field  representative  for 
International  affairs  In  ecology  and  conser- 
vation. A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  he  has  traveled  In  more 
than  60  countries  In  connection  with  land 
use  and  wildlife  researches  and  sur\'eys.  He 
Is  consultant  to  various  African  and  Asian 
governments  as  well  as  to  United  States  and 
International  organizations.  Dr.  Talbot  has 
written  extensively  as  ecologist,  conserva- 
tionist, and  geographer. 

(Mankind  has  been  exterminating  mam- 
mals throughout  the  Christian  era.  But  the 
rate  of  extinction  has  risen  drastically  In 
the  past  century.  The  following  article  ex- 
plains the  need  for  concern  about  the  1,000 
forms  threatened  with  extinction  today.) 

The  world  has  lost  an  estimated  110  kinds 
of  mammals  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  and  aU  of  these  departed 
animals  owe  their  extinction  to  man's  ac- 
tlvltlee. 

These  same  activities  have  brought  an- 
other 1,000  forms  to  the  point  where  they 
may  be  considered  threatened  with  a  similar 
fate  today. 


Roughly  100  extinctions  spread  over  2.000 
years  might  not  at  first  appear  a  particularly 
urgent  matter.  The  urgency  becomes  clear, 
however,  when  one  realizes  that  the  rate 
of  extermination — like  the  rate  of  the 
world's  human  population  growth  with 
which  It  Is  closely  associated — has  sharply 
accelerated  In  recent  years. 

Nearly  70  percent  of  the  losses  have  oc- 
curred In  the  last  century,  and  almost  40 
percent  within  the  past  50  years. 

Stated  another  way,  from  the  time  of 
Jesus  to  A.D.  1800,  one  mammal  was  exter- 
minated each  55  years. 

During  the  next  century  the  rate  Increased 
to  one  each  year  and  a  half.  Since  1900,  man 
has  exterminated  roughly  one  form  each 
year! 

H.'^BITAT    CHANGES 

And  this  number  refers  only  to  mammals— 
mostly  the  large  and  conspicuous  ones  at 
that^  No  one  has  made  a  similar  tally  of 
reptiles,  amphibians,  fishes,  or  Insects. 

However,  since  1689  when  the  last  dodo  is 
thought  to  have  perished,  about  162  species 
or  subspecies  of  bird  are  believed  to  have 
been  exterminated. 

We  exterminate  animals  In  two  ways: 
directly,  through  killing  them;  and  in- 
directly, through  changing  their  habitat.  Less 
obvious  than  direct  killing,  but  often  far 
more  threatening  to  the  species'  survival,  is 
changing  Its  habitat. 

An  animal  does  not  exist  by  Itself.  Isolated 
and  independent.  Instead.  It  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  center  of  a  complex  ecological 
web. 

The  radiating  strands  of  this  web  are  the 
animal's  relations  with  and  requirements  for 
a  variety  of  factors.  Including  water,  soil, 
plants,  other  animals,  climate,  and  parasites. 
These  strands.  In  turn,  are  themselves  inter- 
connected, as  with  the  circular  strands  of  a 
spider  web. 

When  any  one  strand  of  the  web  is  altered 
it  has  some  effect  on  most  other  strands.  The 
strands.  In  sum,  make  up  the  animal's  whole 
habitat.  Survival  of  the  animal  usually  de- 
pends on  the  habitat  web's  remaining 
relatively    Intact. 

Some  human  activities,  such  as  cultivation, 
fioodlng  through  dam  construction,  con- 
struction of  cities,  and  some  forms  of 
lumbering  virtually  annihilate  entire  habitat 
webs.  The  results  are  easy  to  see. 

Less  easily  recognized  are  the  longer-term 
effects  of  those  human  activities  that  alter 
only  a  part  of  existing  habitats. 

"These  activities  Include  grazing  of  domes- 
tic livestock,  use  of  fire,  diversion  of  surface 
or  subsurface  water,  and  Introduction  of 
parasites,  diseases,  and  exotic  species  of 
plants  and  animals. 

IMPACT    ON    MANKIND 

Regardless  of  the  form  that  such  habitat 
changes  take,  they  almost  Inevitably  accom- 
pany human  activities.  It  Is  difficult  to  find 
any  significant  area  of  the  earth's  surface 
that  has  not  been  altered  In  some  fashion  by 
man,  and  whose  wildlife  has  not  been  af- 
fected accordingly. 

Man  set  the  stage  for  the  extermination  of 
animals  when  he  became  able  to  modify  his 
own  environment — when  he  became  an  eco- 
logical dominant. 

This  point  In  man's  development  was 
reached  far  back  In  prehistoric  time.  The 
prehistoric  men  were  hunters  and  used  fire 
extensively.  Doubtless  they  exerted  consider- 
able Influence  on  plant  and  animal  popula- 
tions of  their  times. 

The  Implications  of  man's  Impact  on  his 
own  environment  were  realized  early  in  his- 
toric times.  In  the  4th  century  B.C.,  for  ex- 
ample, Plato  spoke  eloquently  of  the  then 
recently  denuded  hills  of  Attica,  and  of  what 
this  meant  In  terms  of  soil,  water,  timber, 
and  crop  losses. 

An  appreciation  of  man's  Impact  on  wild 
animals  and  plants  came  early  also.  In  India 
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in  the  3d  century  B.C.  the  need  for  complete 
protection  of  certain  areas  and  animals  was 
realized. 

As  the  human  population  Increased  and 
more  of  the  earth's  surface  was  actually  oc- 
cupied or  modified  by  man.  Increasing  num- 
bers of  mammals  were  threatened. 

The  first  species  to  go  were  those  which 
competed  with  or  threatened  man.  The 
earliest  documented  exterminations  include 
3  more  cats  (the  Cape  lion,  Barbary  Hon,  and 
Eastern  cougar),  17  bears,  and  5  wolves  and 
foxes. 

Over  half  of  the  species  exterminated  In 
Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  the  Antarctic,  and 
North  America  have  been  largely  predators. 

LIONS    DECIMATED 

Many  of  the  surviving  forms  of  large  pred- 
ators are  threatened  species.  Among  these 
are  such  diverse  creatures  as  the  polar  bear, 
maned  wolf,  the  Spanish  lynx,  the  Indian 
lion,  and  rarest  of  all  with  probably  less  than 
10  left,  the  Javan  tiger. 

Now  such  animals  can  only  stirvlve  In  a 
protected  area  or  a  remote  region  where  their 
activities  do  not  conflict  with  those  of  man. 
The  Indian  lion  is  a  dramatic  example. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  the  Indian  lions 
were  so  common  that  they  were  mentioned 
some  130  times  In  the  Scriptures.  They  were 
found  from  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries and  the  Arabian  Peninsula  eastward 
Into  India. 

But  they  were  gradually  killed  out  of  this 
vast  area.  Since  1884  the  last  real  population 
of  Indian  lions  has  been  limited  to  the  re- 
mote Glr  Forest  In  northwest  India. 

By  the  early  1900's  hunters  had  so  deci- 
mated the  population,  now  variously  esti- 
mated at  between  12  to  100  animals,  that  the 
lion  was  declared  protected  In  the  forest  and 
has  remained  so  to  the  present.  Thanks  to 
this  action,  an  estimated  200  to  300  Uons  still 
survive. 

Another  threatened  carnivore  Is  the  black- 
footed  ferret,  a  diminutive  weasellike  creature 
which  Is  the  only  North  American  represent- 
ative of  a  group  of  Old  World  weasels. 

It  is  almost  exclusively  found  In  association 
with  prairie  dogs,  living  In  their  burrows  and 
living  on  them.  The  near  extermination  of 
the  prairie  dog  has  had  the  same  effect  on 
this  ferret. 

UNCTJLATES   HIT    HABD 

The  other  principal  group  of  continental 
mammals  to  be  exterminated  was  the  large 
ungulates  (hooved,  herbivorous  mammals) 
which  required  extensive  feeding  grounds, 
thereby  competing  with  man  and  his  domes- 
tic livestock;  and  which  were  hunted  for  food 
and  other  products. 

The  exterminated  ungulates  have  included 
such  diverse  animals  as  the  European  •wild 
horse,  the  aurochs,  the  Portuguese  Ibex.  Cau- 
casian bison.  Eastern  wapiti,  Oregon  bison. 
Badlands  bighorn  sheep,  Algerian  wild  ass, 
Quagga.  Syrian  wild  ass.  and  rufous  gazelle. 

About  40  percent  of  the  mammal  species 
exterminated  In  Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  and 
North  America  were  from  this  group,  which 
also  Includes  nearly  half  of  the  species  pres- 
ently threatened  with  exUnctlon. 

Among  the  more  seriously  threatened  un- 
gulates are  the  four  mammals  which  probably 
were  the  basis  for  the  legend  of  the  unicorn. 

Three  of  these  are  the  Asian  rhinos — the 
great  Indian,  Javan.  and  Sumatran.  All 
formerly  were  found  throughout  much  of 
South  and  Southeast  Asia.  All  have  been 
brought  to  the  verge  of  extinction  by  habi- 
tat changes  and  Intensive  hunting. 

SANCTUARIES   SET   SIDE 

Because  of  the  medicinal  and  magical  prop- 
erties credited  to  all  parts  of  a  rhinoceros  by 
many  Asian  peoples,  very  high  prices  are  paid 
for  rhino  products,  especially  the  horn  which 
Is  almost  literally  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
As  the  rhino  habitat  and  rhino  numbers  de- 


clined, the  profit-hunting  pressure  on  the 
survivors  has  Increased. 

The  last  several  hundred  Indian  rhinos 
are  protected  In  sanctuaries  In  northeast 
India  and  Neptl. 

The  remaining  Sumatran  rhinos,  mostly 
heavily  hunted  single  Individuals,  are  widely 
scattered  in  Sumatra,  Borneo  (Kalimantan 
and  Sabah),  and  in  several  countries  on  the 
mainland,  and  their  total  numbers  are  esti- 
mated at  100-200. 

The  last  known  Javan  rhinos,  2  to  4  dozen 
animals,  still  survive  In  the  magniflcent  Ud- 
jung  Kulon  Reserve  on  the  western  tip  of 
Java,  which  Is  also  the  last  habitat  of  the 
Javan  tiger. 

The  other  gravely  threatened  "unicorn"  Is 
the  Arabian  oryx,  a  fleet  white  desert  ante- 
lope with  long,  straight  horns  which,  when 
seen  from  the  side,  appear  to  be  one — hence 
the  unicorn. 

Intensive  hunting  from  cars  and  aircraft 
reduced  the  once  widespread  population  to  a 
few  ever-more  Intensively  hunted  survivors, 
probably  under  100,  scattered  around  the 
southern  fringes  of  the  Empty  Quarter  des- 
ert In  Arabia.  Survival  In  their  natural  habi- 
tat at  this  time  appeared  unlikely,  so  In  1963 
Operation  Oryx  was  undertaken. 

Sponsored  by  the  Fauna  Preservation  So- 
ciety and  other  organizations  concerned 
wltli  conservation,  an  expedition  captured  3 
oryx  and  seciu-ed  5  more  from  existing  col- 
lections. 

These  animals  were  taken  to  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  to  start  a  stirvlval  center  with. 

OBJECTIVES    SET    rP 

The  first  objective  was  to  establish  several 
breeding  herds.  The  ultimate  objective  was 
to  reintroduce  the  oryx  back  into  its  former 
range  when  there  are  sufficient  animals  in 
hand  and  conditions  are  favorable  for  their 
survival. 

The  captive  herd  has  produced  eight  calves, 
Justifying  cautious  optimism  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  oryx. 

"All  right,"  some  people  say,  "many  ani- 
mals have  become  extinct  and  others  are 
threatened;  why  worry?  Thousands  of  ani- 
mals have  become  extinct  as  the  world  devel- 
oped. That's  evolution.  Nobody  worried 
about  the  dinosaurs!" 

True  enough.  Man  was  not  on  hand  to 
worry  about  the  passing  of  the  dinosaurs — 
or  to  cause  their  extinction.  But  we  are  here 
today,  and  It  Is  we  who  are  doing  the  exter- 
minating. 

All  the  mammal  species  lost  during  re- 
corded history  owe  their  extinction  to  man's 
activities,  and  these  same  activities  today 
have  brought  many  others  to  the  pwlnt  where 
they  are  threatened  with  a  similar  fate. 

FIRST    ACTIONS    TRACED 

F*urther,  the  dinosaurs  and  other  forms  of 
prehistoric  animal  life  that  followed  them 
evolved  and  became  extinct  over  geological 
periods  extending  for  many  millions  of  years. 
Compared  with  these  periods,  the  rate  of 
modem,  man-caused  extermination  Is  almost 
Instantaneous. 

Under  Emperor  Asoka  of  India  In  the  3d 
century  B.C.,  some  of  the  answers  were  pro- 
vided to  the  question,  "Why  worry  about 
threatened  species?" 

At  the  same  time,  the  Indians  took  the 
first  recorded  actions  to  do  something  about 
the  problem,  through  the  establishment  of 
reserves  and  game  laws  Including  complete 
protection  for  some  species  and  closed  sea- 
sons for  others. 

The  Indians  saw  clearly,  first,  that  man 
was  the  agent  of  extermination,  and  that 
therefore  he  must  accept  the  responsibility 
for  it  or  take  action  to  prevent  it. 

Today,  our  greater  awareness  of  man's  role 
In  changing  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  our 
greater  technological  capabilities  merely  em- 
phasize that  we  have  the  ability  to  protect 
or  destroy  a  species,  and  therefore  we — not 


an  Impersonal  evolution — have  the  respon- 
sibUlty  to  make  the  decision. 

Recognizing  this  responsibility,  the  ancient 
Indians  took  a  strong  stand  that  it  was  not 
ethically  or  morally  right  for  man  to  com- 
pletely destroy  another  form  of  life.  They 
further  recognized  the  importance  of  some 
forms  of  wildlife  to  their  cultural  back- 
ground and  possibly  as  a  link  with  their 
historical  past. 

They  also  appreciated  the  recreational 
values  Involved,  in  terms  of  people's  enjoy- 
ment of  viewing  animals.  Today,  these  argu- 
ments are  felt  strongly  by  an  increasingly 
large  segment  of  the  world's  population. 

ECONOMIC    VALUES 

The  ancient  Indians  recognized  an  eco- 
nomic value  In  some  animals.  parUcularly 
those  that  provided  food  or  other  products. 
Including  medicines,  and  they  furnished 
protection  to  maintain  adequate  stocks  of 
those  species. 

Today  we  recognize  a  variety  of  economic 
values  to  man  from  threatened  species,  rang- 
ing from  their  very  considerable  value  as 
tourist  attractions  In  some  cases,  to  the 
industries  based  on  harvesting  them  or  their 
products. 

In  parts  of  Russia  and  Africa,  wild  animals 
once  considered  threatened  now  are  ranched 
oommerciaUy.  They  have  proved  capable  of 
making  more  productive  use  of  the  habitats 
to  produce  meat  and  hides  than  the  conven- 
tional domestic  livestock. 

The  need  to  develop  such  resurces  to  make 
the  most  effective  tise  of  the  land  Is  becoming 
increasingly  urgent. 

We  now  recogmze  that  the  scientific  values 
and  potential  benefits  to  man  of  threat- 
ened species  are  particularly  great.  With  the 
ever-Increasing  Interest  in  space  exploration, 
we  tend  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our 
knowledge  of  natural  biological  processes  on 
on  the  earth  Is  incomplete.  And  this  lack 
is  a  major  stumbling  block  In  our  efforts  to 
Increase  the  world's  production  of  food  and 
fiber. 

A    5-TEAR    PROGRAM 

In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  Interna- 
tional Biological  Program  (IBPi.  a  5-year 
worldwide  program  of  basic  research  Into 
biological  processes,  will  be  Initiated  next 
year.  Already  over  60  nations  have  partici- 
pated In  the  preparatory  stages. 

Threatened  species,  many  of  which  provide 
real  links  with  past  conditions,  can  supply 
much  needed  Information  on  the  basic  bio- 
logical processes.  They  can  also  furnish  ma- 
terials for  medicines  and  other  needs  of  man, 
and  some  can  serve  as  subjects  for  medical 
and  other  research  of  direct  human  applica- 
tion. These  species  also  provide  living  "gene 
pools"  from  which  Information  and  prod- 
ucts better  able  to  provide  for  human  re- 
quirements may  be  met.  In  other  words,  we 
may  well  need  these  animals — their  exter- 
mination Is  our  loss. 

some  people  believe  that  extermination  of 
wild  animals  is  necessary  or  unavoidable 
wherever  there  is  a  dense  human  popula- 
tion, especially  In  developing  economies  or 
highly  Industrialized  civilizations. 

This  is  simply  not  true.  India,  with  one  of 
the  densest  human  poptUations  in  the  world, 
until  recently  had  not  exterminated  a  single 
mammal.  In  the  United  States  and  a  few 
other  highly  industrialized  countries,  wild- 
life is  abundant  and  is  managed  as  an  Im- 
portant renewable  natural  resotu-ce. 

RESEARCH    URGED 

The  answer  to  Immediate  protection  of 
most  species  can  be  found  In  provision  of 
effective  protection  from  overexploltatlon, 
habitat  management,  establishment  of  parks 
or  reserves  to  protect  the  habitat  as  well  as 
the  animals,  or  In  extreme  cases  (such  as  the 
oryxi   the  establishment  of  survival  centers. 

If  we  will  only  use  them,  we  have  the 
capabilities  for  effective  action  on  these  lines 
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now.  And  we  should  have — It  was  done  In 
India  m  250  B.C.! 

However,  research  Is  still  much  needed: 
(1)  to  find  out  what  species  are  Indeed 
threatened:  and  (2)  to  provide  the  founda- 
tion for  effective,  long-term  management 
and  protection. 

In  the  22  centuries  that  have  passed  since 
Elmperor  Asolca's  pioneering  but  effective 
worry  about  threatened  species,  the  prob- 
lem and  the  need  for  action  has  greatly  In- 
creased, but  so  has  our  ability  to  do  some- 
thing about  them. 

It  Is  Increasingly  realized  that  threatened 
species  ultimately  are  an  international  con- 
cern rather  than  a  purely  local  one. 

Wild  animals  do  not  recognize  pollUcal 
boundaries.  When  a  species  becomes  extinct 
the  Irreparable  loss  la  equally  great  to  all 
those  concerned  whether  they  are  In  the 
country  of  extermination  or  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world. 


PANAMA  CANAL  JURIDICAL  STRUC- 
TURE—PART VI:  SPOONER  ACT 
OP   1902 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  In  a 
series  of  statements  to  tlie  Senate  on  the 
Panama  Canal  juridical  structure  on 
July  17,  18.  21,  24.  and  25.  I  quoted,  with 
appropriate  comments,  the  full  texts  of 
the  following  treaties  relating  to  the 
Panama  Canal: 

First.  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901 
with  Great  Britain;  second.  Hay-Bunau- 
Varllla  Treaty  of  1903  with  Panama; 
third.  Thomson-Umitia  Treaty  of  1914- 
1922  with  Colombia:  fourth,  Hull-Alfaro 
Treaty  of  1936-39  with  Panama:  and 
fifth.  Elsenhower-Remon  Treaty  of  1955 
with  Panama. 

In  addition  to  the  indicated  treaties, 
there  are  three  important  enactments  by 
the  Congress  relating  to  the  juridical 
structure  of  the  Panama  Canal.  These 
three  laws  form  the  legislative  frame- 
work for  the  canal,  and  should  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  since  they  are  within  the 
domain  of  Congress. 

First.  The  Spooner  Act  of  1902  under 
which  the  Canal  Zone  was  acquired  and 
governed  and  the  Panama  Canal  con- 
structed. 1904-14. 

Second  The  Panama  Canal  Act  of 
1912  for  the  permanent  organization  and 
operation  of  the  canal,  1914-51. 

Third.  The  Panama  Canal  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1950 — Thompson  Act — 
placing  the  canal  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis,  effective  in  1951. 

Today.  I  shall  limit  my  comments  to 
the  Spooner  Act,  which  is  one  of  the 
great  landraarks  in  modern  Panama 
Canal  history,  prepared  by  one  of  the 
ablest  men  ever  to  serve  in  this  body  of 
Congress — Senator  John  C.  Spooner,  of 
Wisconsin.  Passed  by  the  Senate  on  June 
19.  1902.  by  a  vote  of  67  to  6.  the  House 
on  June  26  by  a  vote  of  259  to  8.  the 
enactment  was  approved  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  on  June  28.  1902, 
thus  becoming  the  basic  Panama  Canal 
law. 

In  brief,  the  Spooner  Act  authorized 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  do 
the  following: 

First.  Acquire  the  French  holdings  on 
the  isthmus,  including  the  Panama  Rail- 
road, at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $40  million, 
w^hich  amount  was  actually  paid  in  1904. 

Second.  Acquire  from  Colombia  the 
perpetual  control  of  a  strip  of  land  be- 


tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  at 
Panama  for  the  construction  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  its  perpetual  operation, 
and  of  the  Panama  Railroad. 

Third.  Obtain  such  additional  neces- 
sary rights  from  Colombia  required  to 
facilitate  the  general  purpose  of  the  law. 

Fourth.  Construct  the  Panama  Canal 
when  satisfactory  title  to  the  French 
holdings  was  acquired. 

Fifth.  In  event  of  inability  to  secure  a 
title  or  to  negotiate  an  adequate  treaty 
with  Colombia,  the  Pre.sident  was  author- 
ized to  obtain  perpetual  control  of  the 
necessary  territory  for  a  Nicaraguan 
Canal. 

Sixth.  Create  an  Isthmus  Canal  Com- 
mission to  be  nominated  and  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  first  made  reference 
to  the  Spooner  Act  when  I  pointed  out 
that  it  was  the  legislative  foundation  for 
the  negotiation  of  the  Hay-Bunau-Va- 
rilla  Treaty  of  1903.  However,  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  are  studying 
these  documents  in  logical  order,  and  who 
wish  to  compare  the  text  with  my  anal- 
ysis of  its  general  legislative  intent  and 
function.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  now  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclu.sion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  act  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

The  Spooner  Act  » 

(Approved  June  28,   1902) 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a 

canal  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 

and  Pacific  oceans 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  acquire,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  forty 
millions  of  dollars,  the  rights,  privileges, 
franchises,  concessions,  grants  of  land,  right 
of  way.  unfinished  work,  plants,  and  other 
property,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  of  every 
name  and  nature,  owned  by  the  New  Panama 
Canal  Company,  of  Prance,  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  all  Its  maps,  plans,  drawings, 
records  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  In 
Paris.  incUidmg  all  the  capita!  stock,  not  less, 
however,  than  sixty-eight  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-three  shares  of  the  Pana- 
ma Railroad  Company,  owned  by  or  held  for 
the  use  of  said  canal  company,  provided  a 
satisfactory  title  to  all  of  said  property  can 
be  obtained. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  President  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  acquire  from  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  upon  such  terms  as  he  may  deem  rea- 
sonable, perpetual  control  of  a  strip  of  land, 
the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
not  less  than  six  miles  in  width,  extending 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  the  right  to  use  and  dispose  of  the 
waters  thereon,  and  to  excavate,  construct. 
and  to  perpetually  maintain,  operate,  and 
protect  thereon  a  canal,  of  such  depth  and 
capacity  as  will  afford  convenient  passage 
of  ships  of  the  greatest  tonnage  and  draft 
now  m  use,  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  which  control  shall  include 
the  right  to  perpetually  maintain  and  oper- 


^  Statutes  at  Large  (57th  Cong.,  1st  Sessi . 
Vol.  32.  Part  1.  pp.  481-84:  Public — No.  183 
Also.  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  Annual 
Report.  1911.  pp.  549-52:  I.  E.  Bennett.  His- 
tory of  the  Panama  Canal.  Its  Construction 
and  Builders,  pp.  507-9. 


ate  the  Panama  Railroad.  If  the  ownership 
thereof,  or  a  controlling  Interest  therein, 
shall  have  been  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  and  also  jurisdiction  over  said  strip 
and  the  ports  at  the  ends  thereof  to  make 
such  police  and  sanitary  rules  and  regula- 
tions a.s  shall  be  necessary  to  preserve  order 
and  preserve  the  public  health  thereon,  and 
to  establish  such  Judicial  tribunals  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  thereon  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations. 

The  President  may  acquire  such  additional 
territory  and  rights  from  Colombia  as  In  his 
Judgment  wlU  facilitate  the  general  purpose 
hereof. 

Sec.  3.  That  when  the  President  shall  have 
arranged  to  secure  a  satisfactory  title  to  the 
propertv  of  the  New  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, as  provided  In  section  one  hereof,  and 
shall  have  obtained  by  treaty  control  of  the 
necessary  territory  from  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia, as  provided  In  section  two  hereof,  he 
is  authorized  to  pay  for  the  property  of  the 
New  Panama  Canal  Company  forty  millions 
of  dollars  and  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
such  sum  as  shall  have  been  agreed  upon,  and 
a  sum  sufficient  for  both  said  purposes  is 
hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be 
paid  on  warrant  or  warrants  drawn  by  the 
President. 

The  President  shall  then  through  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  hereinafter  author- 
ized cause  to  be  excavated,  constructed,  and 
completed,  utilizing  to  that  end  as  far  as 
practicable  the  work  heretofore  done  by  the 
New  Panama  Canal  Company,  of  France,  and 
its  predecefsor  company,  a  ship  canal  from 
the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Such 
canal  shall  be  of  sufficient  capacity  and  depth 
as  shall  afford  convenient  passage  for  vessels 
of  the  largest  tonnage  and  greatest  draft  now 
In  use,  and  such  as  may  be  reasonably  antici- 
pated, and  shall  be  supplied  with  all  neces- 
sary locks  and  other  appliances  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  vessels  passing  through  the 
same  from  ocean  to  ocean;  and  he  shall  also 
cause  to  be  constructed  such  safe  and  com- 
modious harbors  at  the  termini  of  said  canal, 
and  make  such  provisions  for  defense  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  safety  and  protection  of 
said  canal  and  harbors.  That  the  President  is 
authorized  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  to  em- 
ploy such  persons  as  he  may  deem  necessary, 
and  to  fix  their  compensation. 

Sec.  4.  That  should  the  President  be  un- 
able to  obtain  for  the  United  States  a  satis- 
factory title  to  the  property  of  the  New 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  the  control  of 
the  necessary  territory  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia  and  the  rights  mentioned  In  sec- 
tions one  and  two  of  this  Act.  within  a 
reasonable  time  and  upon  reasonable  terms, 
then  the  President,  having  first  obtained  for 
the  United  States  perpetual  control  by  treaty 
of  the  necessary  territory  from  Costa  Rica 
and  Nicaragua,  upon  terms  which  he  may 
consider  reasonable,  for  the  construction, 
I>erpetual  maintenance,  operation,  and  pro- 
tection of  a  canal  connecting  the  Caribbean 
Sea  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  Nicaragua  route,  shall 
through  the  said  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion cause  to  be  excavated  and  constructed 
a  ship  canal  and  waterway  from  a  point  on 
the  shore  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  near  Grey- 
town,  by  way  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  to  a  point 
near  Brito  on  the  P;icific  Ocean.  Said  canal 
shall  be  of  sufficient  capacitv  and  depth  to 
afford  convenient  passage  for  vessels  of  the 
largest  tonnage  and  greatest  draft  now  in 
u.se.  and  such  as  may  be  reasonably  antic- 
ipated, and  shall  be  supplied  with  all  neces- 
sary locks  and  other  appliances  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  ve.ssels  passing  through  the 
same  from  ocean  to  ocean:  and  he  shall  also 
construct  such  safe  and  commodious  harbors 
at  the  termini  of  said  canal  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  the  safe  and  convenient  use  thereof, 
and  shall  make  such  provisions  for  defense 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  safety  and  pro- 
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tection  of  said  harbors  and  canal;  and  such 
sum  or  stinos  of  money  as  may  be  agreed 
upo:i  by  such  treaty  as  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  for  the 
concessions  and  rights  hereunder  provided  to 
be  acquired  by  the  United  States,  are  hereby 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  paid 
on  warrant  or  warrants  drawn  by  the 
President. 

The  President  shall  cause  the  said  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  to  make  such  sur- 
veys as  may  te  necessary  for  said  canal  and 
harbors  to  be  made,  and  in  making  such 
surveys  and  in  the  construction  of  said 
canal  miy  employ  such  persons  as  he  may 
deem  necessary,  and  may  fix  their  compen- 
sation. 

In  the  excavation  and  construction  of  said 
Canal  the  San  Juan  River  and  Lake  Nica- 
ragua, or  such  parts  of  each  as  may  be  made 
available,  shall  be  used. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  sum  of  ten  million  dollars 
is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to- 
ward the  project  herein  contempl.-;ted  b;.- 
either  route  so  selected. 

And  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to 
cause  to  be  entered  into  such  contract  or 
contracts  as  mav  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
proper  excavation,  construction,  completion, 
and  defense  of  said  canal,  harbors,  and  de- 
fenses, by  the  route  finally  determined  upon 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Approprl.^.- 
ttons  therefor  stiall  from  time  to  time  be 
hereafter  made,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggre- 
gate the  additional  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  millions  of  dollars  should  the 
Panama  route  be  adopted,  or  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miillons  of  dollars  should  the 
Nicaragua  be  adopted. 

Sec.  6.  That  in  any  agreement  with  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  or  with  the  States  of 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  the  President  Is 
authorized  to  guarantee  to  said  Republic  or 
to  said  States  the  use  of  said  canal  and  har- 
bors, upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
for  all  ve.ssels  owned  by  said  States  or  by 
citizens  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  That  to  enable  the  President  to 
construct  the  canal  and  works  appurtenant 
thereto  as  provided  in  this  Act.  there  is 
hereby  created  the  Isttimian  Canal  Commis- 
sion, the  same  to  be  composed  of  seven 
members,  who  shall  be  nominated  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  writh  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
shall  serve  until  the  completion  of  said  canal 
unless  sooner  removed  by  the  President,  and 
one  of  whom  shall  be  named  as  the  chairman 
of  said  Commission.  Of  the  seven  members 
of  said  Commission  at  least  four  of  them 
shall  be  persons  le.irned  and  skilled  in  the 
science  of  engineering  and  of  the  four  at 
least  one  shail  be  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  at  leist  one  other  shall  be 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  the  said 
officers  respectively  being  either  upon  the 
active  or  the  retired  list  of  the  Army  or  of 
the  Navy.  Said  commissioners  shall  e.^ch  re- 
ceive such  compensation  as  the  President 
shall  prescribe  until  the  same  shall  have 
been  otherv^'ise  fixed  by  the  Congress.  In 
addition  to  the  members  of  said  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission,  the  President  Is  hereby 
authorized  through  said  Commission  to  em- 
ploy In  said  service  any  of  tl-.e  engineers  of 
the  United  States  Army  at  his  discretion,  and 
likewise  to  employ  any  engineers  in  civil  life, 
at  his  discretion,  and  any  other  persons  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  and  expeditio\is  prose- 
cution of  said  work.  The  compensation  of 
all  such  engineers  and  other  persons  em- 
ployed under  this  Act  shall  be  fixed  by  said 
Commission,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
President.  The  ofiicisl  salary  of  any  officer 
appointed  or  employed  under  this  Act  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  salary  or 
compensation  provided  by  or  which  shall  be 
fixed  under  the  terms  of  this  Act.  Said  Com- 
mission shall  in  all  matters  be  subject  to  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  President,  and 


shall  make  to  the  President  annually  and  at 
such  otlier  periods  iis  may  be  required,  either 
by  law  or  by  the  order  of  the  President,  full 
and  complete  reports  of  all  their  actings  and 
doings  and  of  all  moneys  received  and  ex- 
pended in  the  construction  of  said  work  and 
in  V.\e  performance  of  their  duties  In  cjn- 
nectlon  therewith,  which  said  reports  shall 
be  by  the  President  transmitted  to  Congress. 
And  tlie  said  Commission  shall  furthermore 
give  to  Congress,  or  either  House  of  Congress. 
such  information  as  may  at  any  time  be  re- 
qviired  either  by  Act  of  Congress  or  by  the 
o.'der  of  either  House  of  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  cause  to  be  provided  and  assigned 
for  the  tise  of  the  Commission  such  officers  as 
may,  with  the  suitable  equipment  of  the 
same,  be  necessary  and  proper.  In  his  discre- 
tion, for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties 
thereof. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  hereby  authorized  to  borrow  on  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  proceeds  may  be  required  to  defray  ex- 
penditures authorized  by  this  Act  (such  pro- 
ceeds when  received  to  be  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  such  expenditures),  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  million  dol- 
lars, or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  to  prepare  and  issue  therefor  coupon  or 
registered  bonds  of  the  United  States  In  such 
form  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  in  denomina- 
tions of  twenty  dollars  or  some  multiple  of 
that  sum.  redeemable  in  gold  coin  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  United  States  after  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  their  issue,  and  payable 
thirty  years  from  such  date,  and  bearing 
interest  payable  quarterly  In  gold  coin  at 
the  rate  of  two  per  centum  per  annum;  and 
the  bonds  herein  authorized  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  taxes  or  duties  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  from  taxation  in  any  form  by  or 
under  State,  municipal,  or  local  authority; 
Provided.  That  said  bonds  may  be  disposed 
of  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  not 
less  "than  par.  under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescril>e.  girtng  to  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  an  equal  opportunity  to  sub- 
scribe therefor,  but  no  commissions  shall 
be  allowed  or  paid  thereon;  and  a  sum  not 
exceeding  one-tenth  of  one  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  the  bonds  herein  authorized 
is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  pay  the  expense  of  preparing,  advertising, 
and  issuing  the  same. 

Approved,  June  28,  1902. 


m  DEFENSE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  McGEE,  Mr.  President,  on  my  way 
to  the  Capitol  Thursday  I  turned  on  my 
car  radio  to  NBC  and  heard  Commen- 
tator Chet  Huntley  deliver  an  excellent 
rep>ort  on  what  he  called  "A  Startling 
Evening."  Mr.  Huntley  spoke  of  a  dinner 
party  at  which  the  conversation  turned 
to  indictment  and  criticism  of  President 
Johnson  that  continued  until  a  young 
attorney  announced  that  he  could  think 
of  no  more  attractive  case  than  to  de- 
fend the  President  of  the  United  States 
against  his  detractors  in  front  of  any 
reputable  judge  or  any  fair  jurj-. 

Mr.  President,  Chet  Huntley's  presen- 
tation on  the  NTBC  Emphasis  series  was 
very  brief  and  needs  to  have  no  analysis 
applied  to  it.  For  those  who  missed  it. 
however,  I  should  like  to  make  the 
thoughts  available,  and  pass  on  »this 
young  unnamed  attorney's  challenge  that 
we  name  any  other  contemporarj-  Ameri- 
can whom  we  would  have  preferred  in 
the  White  House  at  tliis  time  and  who 
could  have  solved  the  problems  and 
spared  us  some  of  our  current  anxietj*, 

I   ask   unanimous    consent    that   Mr. 


Huntley's  commentarj-  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentarj-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Stabtlinc  Evening 

Chet  Huntley.  Emphasis.  Plain  Talk. 

It  happened  one  evening  this  week  at  a 
dinner  party.  The  conversation  began  with 
the  customary  barrage  of  indictments  of 
President  Lyndon  Johnson — the  credibility 
gap.  tlie  Vietnam  War,  the  state  of  our  cities. 
the  presence  of  poverty,  the  riots  of  Ameri- 
can Negroes,  the  state  of  our  alliance  with 
Etirope,  and  so  on. 

Finally,  a  bright  young  New  York  at- 
torney spoke  up.  He  came  on  with  a  rtish  of 
words  and  there  were  startling  little  evi- 
dences of  deep  concern  and  deep  feeling  In 
the  pitch  of  his  voice.  He  began  by  saying 
that  as  a  lawyer  he  could  think  of  no  more 
attractive  case  than  to  defend  the  President 
of  the  United  States  against  his  detractors  In 
front  of  any  reputable  Judge  or  any  fair  Jury. 

The  attorney  then  said  that  his  defense 
would  rest  on  the  solid  premise  that  it  Is  not 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  who  has  created  or  ex- 
acerbated the  problems  and  dilemmas  which 
bother  us.  Rather,  he  said,  tl-.e  problems  and 
the  dilemmas  were  there,  and  that  this 
President  has  had  the  misfortune  to  t>e  In 
office  at  a  time  when  they  have  become  most 
painful.  The  attorney  declared  that  far  from 
ducking  problems  or  doing  nothing  about 
them,  this  President  has  had  the  daring  to 
call  problems  to  national  attention.  Poverty 
was  an  example.  The  attorney  said  that  In 
his  opinion  this  country  might  have  gone  on 
paying  little  attention  to  poverty  for  a  few 
more  years,  but  it  was  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
who  called  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  It 
and  tried  to  do  something  about  It. 

As  for  the  credibility  gap.  the  attorney 
lashed  into  that  issue  and  called  it  a  hack- 
neyed cliche  employed  by  a  section  of  the 
population  which  Is  too  soft  to  endure 
dilemmfis  and  to  face  the  unknown.  HR\'lng 
no  Immediate  solutions  to  some  of  our  cur- 
rent dilemmas,  he  said,  we  turn  to  the  lame 
excuse  that  our  President  has  not  told  us  all 
and  therefore  we  are  confused. 

Our  attorney  friend  reached  his  peroration 
with  a  challenge  that  we  name  any  other 
contemporary  American  whom  we  would 
have  preferred  in  the  White  House  at  this 
time  and  who  could  have  solved  the  problems 
and  spared  us  some  of  our  current  anxiety. 
He  finally  ended  with  the  statement  that  he 
was  not  really  a  Democrat  and  he  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Democrat 
but  he  was  getting  tired  of  the  abuse  being 
heaped  upon  the  President. 

It  was  a  memorable  evening.  It  had  been  a 
lone  time  since  any  of  us  had  heard  a  defense 
of  the  President.  Ithlnk  It  had  a  sharp  effect. 
Some  of  us  went  away  with  a  queasy  and  un- 
easy feeling  that  there  might  be  considerable 
Justice  In  the  proposition  that  all  of  this  un- 
rest and  angry  talk  and  complaint  is  not  a 
case  of  the  man  .  .  .  but  rather  it  is  a  case 
of  the  times  and  the  state  of  things. 


THE  GOLDEN  VOICE  OF 
SENATOR  DIRKSEN 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 12.  1967.  Jack  Mabley  w-rote  a  column 
about  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
[Mr.  DiPKSENl.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Old  Mastes  Has  Voice  Box  Full  of  Gold 
(By  Jack  Mabley) 

The  cheering  subsided,  and  Sen.  Everett 
McKlnley  Dlrksen  leaned  across  the  speaker's 
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•t&nd,  grasped  the  microphone,  ajid  In  hU 
dramatic  booming  bass  voice  asked  undra. 
matlcally: 

"Can  everyone  hear  me?  I  always  try  to 
And  out  before  I  proceed  whether  you  aje 
hearing  me  well."  The  audience  was  quiet. 
Sen.  Dlrksen.  still  grasping  the  microphone, 
continued: 

"I  want  to  thanJc  you  for  that  warm  recep- 
tion. You  know,  there  was  a  farmer  up  In 
South  Dakota  who  went  out  to  milk  his  cows 
in  40  below  zero — and  It  does  get  to  40  below, 
I  can  assure  you — and  when  his  warm  hands 
touched  those  conduits  that  deliver  the  milk 
that  old  cow  turned  and  said,  'Boss,  thanks 
for  the  warm  hand.'  And  I  thank  you  for  the 
warm  hand." 

Each  vowel  was  lovingly  caressed.  Dlrksen 
doesn't  Just  talk — he  plays  a  mighty  vocal 
organ.  He  rarely  uses  three  words  If  It  can 
be  said  In  10.  A  cow's  udder  becomes  "those 
conduits  that  deliver  the  milk." 

"God  created  man"  Is  translated  by  Sen. 
Dlrksen  as:  "Then  came  the  only  creature 
that  was  created  with  Intelligence,  a  soul,  a 
personality,  the  prospect  of  divinity.  There 
he  was,  this  lonely  creature.  He  had  a  beauti- 
ful home.  If  a  garden  can  be  called  a  home. 
Ood  made  It  without  the  aid  of  the  Housing 
administration.  They  were  not  even  around 
then." 

Sen.  Dlrksen  was  In  Calumet  City  Sunday 
dedicating  a  handsome  Junior  high  school 
named  for  him.  I  studied  him  during  his 
half-hour  speech  to  try  to  analyze  what 
makes  Dlrksen  one  of  the  great  orators  of 
the  generation. 

First  of  all,  he  looks  like  a  Senator  ought 
to  look.  His  greatest  physical  blessing,  tho. 
Is  a  magnificent  set  of  pipes. 

"Can  you  imagine  (legato)  the  army  of 
fresh  faced  eager-eyed  youngsters  who  will 
become  the  tillers  of  the  soil  tomorrow  or 
the  technicians  of  tomorrow  or  the  gen- 
erals?" 

"I  have  tried  (molto  appassionato]  to  re- 
.store  voluntary  prayer  In  the  schools  of  the 
United  States.  ( Fortissimo )  And  If  the  Lord 
Is  willing  and  my  spirit  don't  fall  (crescendo] 
I'll  get  it  done  In  spite  of  the  Supreme 
Court!" 

The  a«dlence  roared  to  Its  feet  In  appreci- 
ation. 

Dlrksen  has  no  trouble  eetabllshlng  rap- 
jxjrt  with  his  listeners  because  he  talks  with 
them,  not  at  them.  He  loves  being  where  he 
is.  He  Is  not  condescending,  and  he  has  a 
rare  ability  to  be  self  deprecating  without  for 
a  moment  sacrificing  his  sense  of  dignity  or 
importance. 

He  talked  steadily  at  the  school  dedication 
without  a  note,  in  a  virtual  stream-of-con- 
sclousnesa  delivery. 

Usually  names  of  public  persons  are  be- 
stowed on  airports  or  dams,  he  said,  and 
even  cigars  (Ralph  Waldo  Emerson|.  It's 
nicer  to  have  a  school  named  after  you. 
Teachers  should  find  high  Joy  and  rich  satls- 
f8u:Uon  in  teaching.  A  nursing  home  in 
Springfield  was  named  the  Everett  McKln- 
ley  Nursing  Home,  but  a  school  Is  better, 
for  in  a  school  life  begins.  Some  senators  say 
cotton  Is  the  greatest  national  crop,  others 
say  it  Is  corn,  and  some  say  the  peanut.  Just 
think  of  the  peanuts  sold  In  ballparks  and 
the  Joy  they  give.  But  the  greatest  crop  Is 
children. 

At  the  end  of  30  minutes  he  climaxed 
his  speech  with  a  clenched  fist,  shouting, 
"There'll  always  be  an  America"  and  the 
thousands  Jammed  In  the  big  school  gym 
cheered. 

Dlrksen  had  come  out  in  favor  of  schools, 
children,  prayer,  soybeans,  and  America,  and 
against  draft  card  burners  and  low  pay  for 
teachers.  There  wasn't  a  person  in  the  room 
who  felt  his  time  was  not  well  spent. 

We'll  be  seeing  more  of  Sen.  Dlrksen  than 
usual  in  the  next  13  months  because  no 
matter  how  powerful  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator becomes,   every  6  years  he  has  to  go 


back  home  and  ask  the  voters  to  return  him 
to  office. 

If  you  get  a  chance  to  hear  him.  I  recom- 
mend you  do,  because  you'll  be  seeing  a 
master,  maybe  the  last  of  the  oratorical  mas- 
ters because  of  what  television  is  doing  to 
politics. 


MRS.  LYNDON  JOHNSON  LEADS  A 
TIMELY  CRUSADE  TO  PRESERVE 
THE  VALUES  OF  RURAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  Minne- 
sota was  honored  this  week  by  a  visit 
from  our  charming  First  Lady  who  is 
on  a  Midwestern  tour  to  remind  Amer- 
icans of  the  virtues  of  rural  living. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  accompanied  by 
three  distinguished  Minnesotans — Mrs. 
Muriel  Humphrey  and  secretary,  and 
Mrs.  Orv'ille  Freeman — along  with  three 
other  distinguished  Americans — Secre- 
tary Robert  Weaver,  Mr.  Roger  Stevens, 
the  President's  special  assistant  on  the 
arts,  and  Mrs.  Stevens. 

I  commend  Mrs.  Johnson  for  making 
this  trip.  Smalltown  America  contributes 
tremendously  to  the  vitality  of  our  na- 
tional life.  The  values,  the  attitudes,  the 
way  of  life  shaped  by  the  rural  experi- 
ence has  been  for  countless  generations 
synonvmous  with  the  American  way  of 
life. 

As  our  cities  continue  to  grow,  rural 
America  will  remain  as  a  vital  influence 
for  shaping  the  American  character.  We 
cannot  turn  our  backs  on  rural  Amer- 
ica without  endangering  one  of  the  most 
valuable  Ingredients  In  our  society: 
America's  greatness  has  always  been  the 
diversity  of  Its  people,  Its  culture,  its 
community  life. 

And  as  Mrs.  Johnson  said  yesterday  In 
Montevideo.  Americans  must  continue  to 
have  a  choice  between  rural  and  city 
living. 

Our  First  Lady  Is  performing  a  val- 
uable service  by  reminding  Americans  of 
the  quality  of  their  heritage — as  both  a 
rural  and  urban  people  dependent  upon 
one  another  not  only  for  food  and  jobs, 
but  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  values 
that  contribute  to  the  full  richness  of 
American  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
Johnson's  thoughtful  address  on  the 
values  of  rural  America  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  or  Mrs.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson  at  the 

Downtown  Urban  Renfw.\l  Area  or  Mon- 
tevideo,  Minn. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Aaker,  Mr.  Secretary — 
friends: 

There  are  17,000  towns  across  the  country 
with  less  than  6,000  people — but  I  am  es- 
pecially glad  to  come  to  this  one,  because 
Montevideo  has  taken  action  which  makes 
it  an  example  to  the  others. 

I  have  enjoyed  this  morning  thoroughly, 
and  I  know  my  traveling  companions  have, 
too — esp>eclally  Secretary  Robert  Weaver  who 
deals  with  the  problems  of  cities.  He  Is  so 
pleased  to  see  one  town  where  you  can  find 
a  place  to  park! 

Our  group  arose  this  morning  at  dawn 
In  Washington,  flew  by  Jet  across  1225  miles 
and  eight  states:  boarded  a  bus  and  drove 
60  miles  across  two  states  to  get  here.  So 
you  know  we  really  wanted  to  come  to 
Montevideo ! 


Your  own  OrvUle  and  Jane  Freeman  had 
told  us  that  what  we  would  see  would  be  well 
worth  the  effort.  And  it  certainly  Is! 

I  am  beginning  to  see  evidences  of  this  kind 
of  new  zest  as  I  travel.  What  Is  happening 
here  Is  beginning  to  happen  other  places. 
You  have  a  head  start. 

About  71  million  Americans  live  In  towns 
of  10,000  persons  or  less.  In  many  of  these 
towns,  the  streets  are  coming  alive  with 
commerce  and  Industry,  old  problems  are  be- 
ing solved  in  new  ways  and  the  arts  are 
flourishing. 

The  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  In  the 
past  20  years,  200  of  these  towns  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  map.  and  across  the  land, 
hundreds  of  others  have  settled  Into  a  coma. 
Opportunity  went  to  the  city,  and  the  peo- 
ple went  after  It. 

These  ghost  towns  of  the  60's  have  been 
created  not  by  Industries  that  died  such  aa 
gold  rush  towns  or  coal  mining  communities, 
but  by  populations  that  simply  moved  to 
payrolls  and  excitement  In  the  city.  Theee 
towns  have  literally  been  dying  on  the  map. 

There  are  no  tombstones  for  them.  But  If 
there  were,  the  tombstone  might  read: 

"Here  lies  fresh  air.  a  place  to  play,  friendly 
neighbors.  It  was  great  while  it  lasted." 

There  Is  no  chance  of  that  decline  in 
Montevideo — and  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
for  setting  the  pace  for  other  towns. 

There  is  no  secret  in  this  land  that  many 
of  our  cities  are  beset  with  problems  that 
breed  crime:  bad  housing,  rats,  pollution, 
congested  traffic,  streetslde  boredom — per- 
haps the  meet  dangerous  of  all. 

The  re-energized  small  towns  across  this 
country  may  offer  one  of  the  important  an- 
swers to  that  rising  problem.  That  Is  why 
I  am  glad  that  our  government  has  Joined  in 
with  localities  like  Montevideo  for  action 
such  as  we  find  here  today. 

Now  the  speed  of  modern  transportation, 
which  once  drained  off  the  small  town  to 
the  city,  may  be  the  very  artery  which  pumps 
life  back  Into  the  small  town  with  new  in- 
dustries, new  residents. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  f£ict  of  Ameri- 
can life  has  been  that  the  traffic  was  all  one 
one  way:  Into  the  city. 

One  thing  my  husband  has  been  striving 
for — is  to  give  Americans  a  choice.  Once,  they 
had  to  go  to  the  city  for  Jobs,  amenities — 
and  entertainment.  If  these  things  are  avail- 
able In  small  towns,  might  not  some  of  the 
traffic  of  people  be  reversed? 

And  so  I  salute  you  for  making  your  own 
place  on  the  map  secure — and  happily — for 
refusing  to  give  up.  and  for  rolling  out  such 
a  gay  fiesta  carpet  that  says  for  all  who 
come  this  way:  "Welcome  to  Montevideo,  a 
good  place  to  live." 


DR.    EDWARD    K.    STIMPSON,    BEL- 
LINGHAM.  WASH.,  HONORED 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  St. 
Luke's  General  Hospital  In  Belllngham. 
Wash.,  recently  honored  a  longtime 
physician  of  the  community.  The  hos- 
pital announced  that  it  would  identify  Its 
new  addition  as  the  Edward  K.  Stimpson 
wing.  The  hospital  board  took  this  action 
by  unanimous  vote. 

Dr.  Stimpson  Is  a  brilliant  medical 
practitioner  who  has  devoted  his  life  to 
serving  the  health  needs  of  a  community 
of  some  35,000  people  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  United  States.  His  medi- 
cal career  in  Whatcom  Coimty  has  now 
ended  because  of  his  own  ill  health.  His 
friends  and  admirers  in  the  community 
have  taken  quick  action  In  naming  the 
new  "extended-care"  structure  in  his 
honor. 

Dr.  Stimpson  has  been  a  member  of 
the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital  more 
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than  30  years  and  was  chief  of  staff  in 
1947  and  1948.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
medical  section  on  financing  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  present  hospital. 

His  father.  Dr.  E.  W.  Stimpson,  also 
was  a  member  of  the  staff  for  many 
years.  One  son,  Edward  W.  Stimpson,  Is 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Congres- 
sional Liaison  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  here  in  Washington.  D.C.  An- 
other son,  Jon,  a  Sehome  High  School 
senior  In  Bellingham,  has  worked  in  my 
oflBce  as  an  Intern  the  past  two  sum- 
mers. 

Dr.  Stimpson  has  reason  to  be  proud 
of  his  fine  family,  just  as  he  has  reason 
to  feel  pride  for  his  many  contributions 
to  the  community  he  has  served  so  many 
years.  He  represents  the  best  In  the 
medical  profession. 

The  people  of  Belllngham  and  What- 
com County  sincerely  appreciate  his  ef- 
forts, as  noted  In  an  editorial  In  the 
Belllngham  Herald  and  an  article  in  the 
same  newspaper. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  and  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  so  that  all  S€nators  may  be  aware 
of  this  honor  given  an  outstanding 
physician. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

New  St.  Luke's  Wing  Named  for  De. 
Stimpson 

The  new  wing  of  St.  Luke's  General  Hos- 
pital will  be  named  the  Edward  K.  Stimpson 
Wing  m  honor  of  the  Belllngham  physician 
whom  the  hospital  board  of  trustees  "recog- 
nizes as  a  great  humanitarian,  an  outstand- 
ing citizen  of  Whatcom  County  and  a  phy- 
sician who  represents  the  highest  Ideals  of 
the  medical  profession." 

The  name  of  the  new  wing  received  unan- 
imous approval  from  the  board,  and  dedi- 
cation has  been  tentatively  set  for  mid-De- 
cember. 

Dr.  Stimpson  has  been  a  member  of  the 
medical  staff  of  the  hospital  since  1934.  was 
its  chief  of  staff  in  1947  and  1948,  served  on 
the  advisory  board  to  the  board  of  trustees 
for  a  number  of  years,  beginning  In  1941, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  medical  section  on 
financing  for  the  construction  of  the  pres- 
ent hospital. 

His  father.  Dr.  E.  W.  Stimpson.  also  was 
a  member  of  the  staff  for  many  years. 

CHANGE   PLANNED 

The  new  wing,  due  for  completion  near 
the  end  of  the  year,  w.xs  designed  as  a  con- 
valescent or  extended  care  unit,  but  because 
of  the  Impact  of  the  Medicare  program  on 
the  hospital's  census,  the  board  decided  that 
the  opening  of  the  31  bed  unit  will  provide 
the  opportunity  to  reorganize  the  services 
and  facilities  of  the  hospital's  North  Wing. 

The  Stimpson  'Wing  will  therefore  be  used 
for  acute  patients  for  the  time  necessary  to 
modernize  the  older  portion  of  the  hospital 
constructed  in  1924.  It  currently  has  29  beds. 

An  Earned  TEiBtrTE 

.Admirers  of  Dr.  Edward  K.  Stimpson — 
and  that  Includes  Just  about  everybody  who 
knows  him — are  pleased  that  his  name  will 
Identify  the  new  wing  of  St.  Luke's  General 
Hospital. 

The  structure,  an  "extended  care"  unit, 
was  designed  as  an  Intermediate  facility  be- 
tween hospital  and  nursing  home  care  and 
win  play  an  Important  role  in  the  com- 
munity's health  picture  for  many  years  to 
come.  It  Is  to  be  completed  late  this  year. 

In  honoring  a  dedicated  local  doctor  whose 
longtime  practice  must  close  because  of  lU 


health,  St.  Luke's  trustees  have  recognized 
a  great  humanitarian,  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen of  Whatcom  County  and  a  physician 
who  represents  the  highest  ideals  of  the 
medical  profession."  So  true! 


KIMBERLY-CLARK  LEADS  THE 
WAY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
Wisconsin  are  proud  of  our  industrial 
achievements.  We  rank  our  State  as  No. 
1  In  the  Nation  in  the  paper  Industry. 

Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  of  Neenah,  Wis., 
has  helped  to  lead  the  way  for  the  entire 
Industry.  It  has  taken  great  strides  In  the 
field  of  paper  and  allied  products.  It  is 
rated  as  one  of  the  top  companies  In  the 
United  States. 

The  far-sighted  management  of  Pres- 
ident John  R.  Klmberly  and  others  of  the 
executive  staff  Is  well  documented  In  the 
company's  1967  annual  report. 

Kimberly-Clark  reported  a  10.4-per- 
cent Increase  In  net  sales  during  its  last 
business  year,  a  net  increase  In  earnings 
of  11  percent  and  an  attractive  4.8-per- 
cent Increase  In  new  jobs  created.  Over 
1,000  new  employees  now  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  a  well-run  company. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  scan  many  an- 
nual reports,  but  Kimberly-Clark's  Is  an 
exceptionally  fine  one.  It  combines  ex- 
cellent photography  and  an  Interesting 
format  with  a  straightforward  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts.  I  would  commend  It  for 
review  by  my  Senators,  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  supply  complete  copies  to  any 
Senator  who  would  care  to  contact  me. 


REPUBLIC  OF  MALI  NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  extend  my  compliments  and  best 
wishes  to  the  Government  and  people  of 
the  Republic  of  Mall,  who  today  celebrate 
their  national  holiday.  This  year  marks 
the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Republic. 

Self-determination  and  self-fulfillment 
are  the  hallmarks  of  this  nation's  goals, 
and  the  people  of  Mali  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts  in  meeting  the 
stimulating  and  frustrating  challenges 
of  social  and  economic  advancement. 

In  international  affairs,  Mall  has  ac- 
tively engaged  in  regional  African  affairs 
but  has  avoided  any  binding  commitment 
to  the  major  political-ideological  blocs. 
We  Americans,  who  after  the  Revolu- 
tionar>-  War  sought  to  secure  our  inde- 
pendence through  avoiding  so-called 
"entangling  alliances,"  can  appreciate 
and  respect  Mali's  basic  policy  of  non- 
alliiement. 

It  is  my  wish,  which  I  am  sure  Is  shared 
by  many  Americans,  that  our  two  nations 
may  enjoy  friendly  and  fruitful  rela- 
tions based  upon  mutual  respect.  It  is 
appropriate  that  we  In  the  Senate  take 
note  today  of  this  nation's  special 
achievements  and  salute  its  government 
and  people  as  they  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  their  Republic. 


U.S.  POLICY  IN  VIETNAM— ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  TOWER 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Texas 


[Mr.  Tower],  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  delivered  a  major 
speech  on  our  Nation's  Vietnam  policy 
last  night. 

Because  Senator  Tower  was  prevented 
by  the  flooding  of  Hurricane  Beulah 
from  getting  from  south  Texas  to  Dallas, 
where  he  was  scheduled  to  make  these 
remarks  to  the  Dallas  Council  on  World 
Affairs,  he  spoke  to  the  group  by  tele- 
phone on  what  I  understand  was  a  rather 
tenuous  hook-up. 

In  order  that  the  entire  text  of  the 
Senator's  remarks  may  be  available,  and 
because  I  believe  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  wish  to  give  attention  to  it, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Tower's  complete  speech,  entitled  "Viet- 
nam: Victory  or  Gradualism?"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

■Vhttnam:  Victory  or  Gradualism? 
(Remarks   of   Senator   John   Towxs) 

As  1968  approaches  we  are  being  beselged 
by  rhetoric — some  logical,  most  not — de- 
signed to  persuade  this  nation  of  the  futility 
of  winning;  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

But,  there  are  good  reasons  why  we  must 
persevere  and  achieve  victory. 

First:  There  are  selfish  reasons  why  we 
must  win. 

A  rebuke  for  the  corrmiunlst  conviction 
that  wars  of  insurgency  are,  indeed,  the  wave 
of  the  future  could  buy  30  years  of  peace  for 
ourselves  and  our  friends  in  Asia. 

And.  there  are  reasons  of  honor: 

The  U.S.  pledge  to  honor  its  military  obli- 
gations m  defense  of  our  beliefs,  wherever 
we  may  have  such  commitments,  will  not 
long  claim  respect  if  we  discard  It  when 
confronted  by  a  difficult  teet. 

There  are  reasons  of  Justice: 

The  most  severe  critics  of  the  war  hav« 
failed  to  explain  why  a  pacific,  innocent  Viet- 
namese people  should  be  abandoned  to  the 
atrocity  and  terror  of  a  communist  regime 
that  Is  determined  to  impoee  its  ideology 
upon  them. 

There  are  reasons  of  morality  why  we  must 
win  In  Vietnam 

The  entire  Free  World  ascribes  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  United  States  as  the  Free 
World's  leader  has  a  moral  obligation  to  pro- 
vide leadership  and  assistance  throughout 
the  world.  We  cannot  turn  back  the  clock  of 
history  and  plunge  America  into  a  period  of 
"new  isolationism",  hoping  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  u'lll  Just  go  away  and  leave  us 
alone.  Neither  our  common  sense  nor  our 
conscience  permits  that. 

The  fact*  are  that  If  we  will  quit  pulling 
our  punches  against  the  enemy  In  Vietnam. 
then  victory  Is  within  sight. 

Not  the  "unconditional  surrender"  mili- 
tary victory  which  Americans  came  to  expect 
after  Worid  War  II.  but  the  kind  of  military- 
political  victory  we  obtained  In  Korea  when 
an  exhausted  enemy  finally  decided  that  he 
co'uld  no  longer  afford  to  Impose  his  will 
where  he  was  not  wanted.  The  fact  Is  that 
there  are  signs  o\xi  enemy  In  Vietnam  Is 
reaching  exhaustion. 

Now,  we  should  not  expect  an  actual  sur- 
render or  truce;  we  probably  will  not  even 
recognize  the  end  when  It  comes,  but  only 
see  in  retrospect  that  during  a  particular 
month  of  the  combat  the  enemy  began  to 
fall  back.  Indeed,  that  moment  may  already 
have  been  reached.  It  Is  Important  to  note 
that  every  report  currently  coming  out  of 
Hanoi  proves  beyond  any  doubt  that  the 
enemy  knows  he  cannot  defeat  us.  He  can 
only  hope  that  we  vrtll  despair  and  pull  out 
leaving  the  field  to  him 

But  none  of  the  reason*  for  winning  the 
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war  which  I  have  cited  thus  far  are  as  vital 
to  this  nation,  and  to  Its  future,  as  this  last 
reason: 

It  Is  not  In  Its  successes  that  a  cU-lllzatlon. 
or  a  great  nation,  endures,  'out  rather  In  Its 
response  to  adversity.  For  It  Is  In  the  re- 
sponse to  challenge,  rather  than  in  easy 
affluence,  that  national  sinews  of  strength, 
survivability,   and  growth  are  forged. 

America  faces  a  number  of  crucial  chal- 
lenges at  this  Juncture  In  our  brief  history. 
Our  commitment  in  Vietnam  Is  one  of  those 
crucial  challenges. 

If  we  were  to  turn  our  backs  on  that  chal- 
lenge, we  would  not  only  close  our  eyes  to 
the  Important  reasons  for  winning  the  war, 
but  we  would  also  level  a  self-lnClcted  blow 
at  the  very  foundations  of  our  national 
strength.  We  would  weaken  ourselves  for 
the  challenges  and  adversities  of  the  future. 

Nevertheles.«i.  some  spokesmen  of  our  so- 
called  "Peace"  movements  will  continue  to 
rationalize  America  out  of  the  Vietnam  war 
because  they  And  it  neither  honorable,  nor 
Just,  nor  moral,  nor  Important  to  future  U.S. 
and  free  world  security  and  stability. 

In  succumbing  to  such  a  rationalization, 
these  spokesmen  duck  the  real  issue — ^the 
Red  hope  that  Vietnam-type  wars  may  be 
too  much  of  a  challenee  for  American  so- 
ciety. Mao  Tse-tur.g  in  Peklnsi  'nd  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  in  Hanoi  havr?  placed  their  bets — have 
publicly  staked  their  policy — on  the  firm 
conviction  that  America  will  not  stand  up 
to  thl.=!  challenge. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  the  Vietnam 
w.ir  is  too  much  of  a  challenge  for  this 
great  nation! 

I  have  from  the  very  beginning  supported 
•what  the  President  has  stated  a,=  his  goals 
for  Southea.st  Asia.  I  have  supported  his 
announced  intention  to  arrest  the  spread 
of  communist  ageresslon.  I  have  supported 
and  applauded  his  stated  goal  of  Insuring 
the  freedom  and  territorial  Integrity  of 
South  V^letnam. 

But.  along  with  my  support  of  the  long- 
range  goals.  I  have  made  suggestions  to  the 
President  and  his  Defense  Secretary  about 
ways  in  which  our  Vietnam  effort  might  be 
improved.  The  Administration,  however, 
haa  remained  tied  to  a  single.  Inflexible 
policy. 

As  a  result.  I  must  clearly  state  that  I 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  Administration's 
present  conduct  of  the  war.  The  Adminlstrfi- 
tion  haa  committed  us  to  an  open-ended, 
no-win.  long-war  policy  of  gradualism,  frit- 
tering away  the  eaily  advantages  our  massive 
power  afforded  us. 

We  simply  must  have  a  new  policy  to 
shorten  the  war. 

MUltajy  force  Is  successful  only  when  mas- 
sively applied.  Gradual,  halting  spurts  of 
preaeure  only  enable  the  enemy  to  gradually 
lncrea.se  his  ability  to  withstand  that 
pressure. 

We  must  begin  tanmedlately  to  apply  un- 
relenting military  pressure  on  the  enemy, 
bombing  all  targets  of  military  significance 
and  closing  the  supply  port  of  Haiphong. 
(A  port  closed  for  the  duration  of  World 
War  U  by  two  airplanes  laying  mines.) 

I  believe  it  la  Important  that  we  confront 
and  defeat  conununlst  aggression  In  Viet- 
nam and  promote  creation  of  a  series  of 
Asian  buffer  states  around  Red  China  which 
can  help  peacefully  to  contain  her  Just  afi  we 
have  peacefully  contained  Russia  In  Europe, 
but  I  cannot  justify  nor  support  further 
committing  of  U.S.  lives  and  resources  to  a 
no-win  policy. 

We  need  not.  nor  should  we  use  nuclear 
weapons  In  Vietnam,  but  quite  aelde  from 
that  power  we  have  sufficient  conventional 
air  and  sea  power  to  shorten  the  war.  We 
must  adopt  policies  that  will  end  this  war 
before  Red  China  deploys  a  nuclear  missile 
capability,  and  that  gives  us  only  about  two 
years  leeway. 

We  must  act  decisively  for  victory. 


As  you  know.  I  have  been  to  Vietnam  three 
times  In  the  last  two  years,  and  I  hope  to 
go  again  this  fall.  After  each  of  my  investi- 
gation trips  for  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  have  frankly  reported  my  as- 
sessment of  the  Vietnam  War  situation  and 
my  suggestions  on  steps  that  could  speed 
an  end  to  the  fighting. 

Nearly  two  years  ago.  after  my  first  trip 
to  Vietnam,  I  advised  Texans  than  an  in- 
tensified air  war  against  North  Vietnam 
would  cut  U.S.  casualties  In  the  South.  And, 
I  stated  that  the  closing  of  the  North  Vlet- 
naxnese  supply  port  of  Haiphong  was  the 
single,  most  effective  way  to  damage  the 
communists'  war  effort. 

Again  in  the  spring  of  1966.  and  In  the  sub- 
sequent spring  of  1967,  I  returned  from  Viet- 
nam with  Identical  observations.  Closure  of 
the  Haiphong  port  Is  still  the  thing  that  most 
needs  to  be  done  against  North  Vietnam.  It 
is  entirely  possible  that  had  the  Administra- 
tion acted  decisively  to  close  Haiphong  24 
months  ago,  the  war  would  oe  nearly  over 
today. 

Throughout  the  two  years  that  I  have  been 
recommending  this  step  toward  victory, 
much  of  the  evidence  which  led  me  to  make 
that  recommendation  has  been  obscured  by 
Defense  Department  secrecy  restrictions. 

Now,  within  the  last  month,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
has  taken  evidence  from  our  top  defense  offi- 
cials, and  releared  to  the  public  for  the  first 
time  many  of  the  "previously  classified  rea- 
sons why  the  air  war  In  the  North  has  so  long 
concerned  not  only  me.  but  also  other  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Administration  has 
so  restricted  and  hamstrung  our  airmen  that 
the  U.S.  air  effort  against  North  Vietnam 
has  not  been  allowed  to  achieve  the  pressure 
for  victory  which  It  could  and  should  achieve. 
The  Senate  subcommittee  reports  that  US. 
air  power  has  been  purposely  prevented  from 
w:iging  the  air  campaign  In  a  way  best  cal- 
cul.i,ted  to  achieve  results^ — prevented  by 
overly  restrictive  controls,  strict  limitations, 
and  the  general  Administration  doctrine  of 
"gradualism." 

It  should  be  nothing  less  than  astounding 
to  Americans  that  throughout  all  of  1966  our 
airmen  were  allowed  to  strike  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  militarily  significant  targets  In 
the  North.  Only  in  very  recent  weeks  have 
some  of  the  restrictions  on  our  air  effort  been 
l:It?d,  but  there  still  remain  about  50  key 
targets  recommended  for  attack  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  but  placed  off-limits  by  Ad- 
ministration civilians. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  states  that  in  its 
view  "the  long  delay  In  approving  targets  In 
North  Vietnam  has  almost  certainly  con- 
tributed to  our  aircraft  and  pUot  losses  since 
it  has  given  the  North  Vietnamese  the  time 
to  build  up  formidable  air  defenses." 

Moreover,  the  subcommittee  feels  the  long 
delay  enabled  the  enemy  to  prepare  for  and 
to  alleviate  anticipated  loss  of  key  supplies 
and  Installations  by  giving  the  Reds  lots  of 
time  to  relocate  and  conceal  such  things  as 
oil  storage. 

Another  key  point  made  by  the  subcom- 
mittee report  is  that,  even  in  cases  in  which 
some  major  targets  have  been  approved  for 
attack,  second  attacks  on  those  same  tar- 
gets after  they  have  been  repaired  by  the 
enemy  have  been  denied,  particularly  in  the 
areas  around  Haiphong  and  Hanoi.  And. 
despite  target-attack  Improvements  in  recent 
days,  there  still  remain  absolute  sanctuary 
areas  In  North  Vietnam  into  which  the  enemy 
may  move  his  supplies  and  operations  and 
know  with  certainty  that  he  never  will  be 
subject  to  air  attack.  These  sanctuaries  have 
enabled  the  North  to  concentrate  Its  war- 
making  materiel  where  It  Is  safe  and  secure 
and  then  dash  it  south  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness and  bad  weather. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  also  points  out 
again  that  the  port  of  Haiphong  is  the  top 


priority  target  still  unstruc'i  in  the  North. 
Tlirough  that  port  comes  the  great  bulk  of 
North  Vietnam's  imports — as  much  as  58- 
hundred  tons  each  day. 

Everv  one  of  the  top  military  experts  who 
testified  told  the  subcommittee  that  closure, 
neutralization,  or  isolation  of  Haiphong  is 
the  single-most-i'iportant  military  action 
that  can  be  taken  to  speed  an  end  to  the  war 
and  to  save  Amerlc:.u  and  allied  lives  in  the 
South. 

The  Administration's  conduct  of  the  war 
is  now  fully  open  for  public  review.  It 
amounts  to  a  policy  of  restricted  gradualism. 
A  policy  which  discounts  the  professional 
judgment  of  our  top  military  men  and  sub- 
stitutes civilian  Judgment  for  the  smallest 
details  of  target  selection  and  timing. 

Obviously  this  strategy  of  restraint  and 
restrictions  has  not  brought  the  war  to  an 
end.  We  have  not  lost,  but  we  have  not 
achieved  our  objectives  and  the  war  goes  on. 
The  price  we  have  extracted  from  North 
Vietnam  for  its  continued  aggression  is  a 
price  North  Vietnam  is  still  willing  to  pay. 

Neither  the  Senate  subcommittee,  nor  I, 
can  support  continuation  of  a  no-w:n  policy 
that  ignores  millt.'>ry  Judgment.  If  we  are 
to  continue  to  fight  on  the  ground  In  the 
.South,  then  we  must  press  the  air  u-ar  in  the 
North  in  a  much  more  effective  way. 

We  have  been  heavily  Involved  in  this  v>rar 
for  almost  two  and  a  half  years,  since  the 
regular  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  began  in 
February  1965.  By  next  March,  we  will  have 
been  fighting  in  Vietnam  longer  than  In  the 
Korean  war,  and  If  the  war  goes  into  1969. 
only  our  Revolutionary  War  will  have  lasted 
longer. 

And  there  s^ems  to  be  general  agreement 
that  this  war  will  drag  on  into  1969  and 
beyond  If  only  our  current  level  of  effort  is 
maintained. 

Already,  the  lives  of  too  many  American 
boys  have  been  needlessly  sacrificed  because 
civilian  officials  have  ref-ased  to  follow  poli- 
cies designed  to  achieve  prompt  military 
victory. 

The  Administration  is  pulling  our  punches 
in  Vietnam. 

It's  not  pulling  them  because  our  fop  mili- 
tary experts  advise  that  thsy  be  pulled.  Quite 
to  the  contrary,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
testifying  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee have  made  it  clear  they  favor  action 
against  all  significant  military  targets  In 
North  Vietnam  and  unrelenting  military,  po- 
litical and  economic  pressure  on  the  enemy. 

The  Administration  is  not  pulling  our 
punches  either  because  it  really  fears  inter- 
vention by  Red  China.  Both  the  facts  and 
the  Administration's  own  words  refute  that 
contention.  In  the  first  place  Red  China  Is 
adequately  occupied  by  Internal  unrest  and 
disorder  and  appears  in  no  position  to  make 
the  massive  effort  necessary  to  Intrude 
ground  troops  across  very  difficult  terrain 
Into  Vietn.ini.  In  the  second  place,  the  Presi- 
dent has  Just  belatedly  approved  U.S.  bomb- 
ing attacks  within  10  miles  of  China  proving 
that  he  does  not  think  such  attacks  will 
provoke  China. 

If  such  attacks  near  China  will  not  bring 
her  into  the  war,  it  seems  perfectly  clear 
that  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  other 
significant  targets  are  even  less  likely  to 
arouse  Red  China. 

Why,  then,  does  the  Administration  allow 
this  war  to  drag  on? 

Either  the  Administration  simply  does  not 
understand  how  to  apply  American  power  or 
it  has  been  unnecessarily  stalled  by  a  very 
small,  vocal  group  in  the  Congress  and 
around  the  country  and  is  concerned  about 
the  domestic  effects  of  its  policy  on  an  already 
discredited  "Great  Society". 

But  the  President  has  only  to  c'neck  the 
polls  to  see  that  tiie  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans will  support  a  strong  U.S.  policy  in  Viet- 
nam and  that  they  feel  that  we  should  apply 
the  means  at  our  disposal  to  bring  this  ugly 
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war  to  an  end.  The  surveys  show,  moreover, 
that  more  than  half  of  the  American  people 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  'A'ay  the  war  is  be- 
ing conducted  now. 

Where  has  the  policy  of  gradualism  brought 
us?  We  have  methodically  built  up  our  forces 
m  Vietnam,  from  about  25.000  In  February 
1965  to  more  than  460,000  today.  It  Is  true 
that  the  enemy  hasn't  won  a  major  battle  on 
tlie  ground  in  over  two  years,  but  we  have  not 
defeated  the  enemv  forces.  The  Viet  Cong  had 
forces  of  about  100.000  at  the  beginning  of 
1965.  but  our  gradualism  policy  has  allowed 
the  Viet  Cong  time  to  also  build  up  Its  forces 
to  a  present  total  of  more  than  300,000. 

American  forces  in  Vietnam  have  lost  more 
than  15,000  dead  (including  nearly  13,000  in 
combat)   and  nearly  80,000  wounded. 

We  will  needlessly  lose  thousands  more  if 
present  policies  continue. 

Let's  remember  that  our  national  interest 
makes  it  Imperative  that  Communist  aggres- 
sion be  defeated  in  Vietnam, 

A  check  of  the  record  shows  that  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  administrations 
have  argued  that  a  policy  of  containing  Asian 
communism  is  vital  Xn  U.S.  interests. 

President  Eisenhower  stated  in  1957  that 
without  U.S.  assistance.  "Strategic  Vietnam 
and  Southeast  Asia  would  prob.ably  be  lost 
todav  to  the  Free  World."  He  said  that  if 
Indochina  was  lost,  then  Burma  would  be 
unable  to  remain  non-communist,  the  Malay- 
an peninsula  would  be  Indefensible  and  "all 
India  would  be  outflanked." 

President  Kennedy  Is  1363  stated  that  any 
significant  reduction  of  American  help  to 
Soiith  Vietnam  and  other  countries  in  the 
area  would  eventually  lead  to  communist 
control  of  all  of  Southeast  Asia  "with  the 
Inevitable  effect  this  would  have  on  the  secu- 
rity of  India  and.  perhaps  all  the  way  toward 
the  Middle  East." 

We  are  not  satisfying  our  national  Interest 
in  allowing  this  war  to  drag  on.  But.  the  com- 
munists are  quite  happy  to  see  It  drag  on. 
Documents  captured  in  South  Vietnam  Indi- 
cate that  Hanoi  expects  the  war  to  last  an- 
other four  or  five  years  and  that  Peking  is 
urging  fne  North  Vietnamese  to  hold  out  even 
longer.  Hanoi  believes  the  communists  can 
outlast  us.  Peking  not  only  believes  this,  but 
has  publicly  stated  that  U.S.  Involvement  in 
the  Vietnam  war  will  keep  America  bogged 
down,  and  tinable  to  respond  to  communist 
moves  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Some  argue  that  the  Soviet  Union  wants 
to  get  this  war  over.  Tills  does  not  square 
with  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  the 
major  supplier  of  military  supplies  to  North 
Vietnam.  The  Vietnam  war  clearly  has  been 
a  boon  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  campaign 
to  become  a  major  force  in  .\sia.  in  Its  cam- 
paign to  up-stage  communist  China  In  the 
international  communist  movement,  and  as 
a  means  of  proving  to  other  revolutionary 
elements  in  the  world  that  Moscow  still  is 
the   center   of  revolutionary   communism. 

A  long,  drawn-out  Vietnamese  war  can 
only  be  a  victory  for  communists,  wiiether 
they  be  of  the  Moscow,  Peking  or  Hanoi 
brand. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  communist  at- 
titude toward  the  war  will  not  change  unless 
pressure — heavy  military  pressure — is  applied. 
The  Korean  war  dragged  on  for  three  years 
and  only  ended  because  President  Eisen- 
hower made  it  clear  in  May  1953  that  the 
war  would  be  broadened  unless  the  shooting 
stopped.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  in  a  1956 
Interview,  indicated  that  China  was  told 
targets  would  have  been  attacked  in  China 
to  win  in  Korea.  The  Korean  war  ended  in 
July  1953,  two  months  after  America  took 
a  firm  stand. 

Never  in  the  military  history  of  mankind 
has  a  war  of  indecision  produced  a  victory. 
Americans  who  have  studied  the  world's 
military  history  know  that.  Many  of  them 
have  articulated  the  principle  clearly  over 
the  years. 


General  Douglas  Mac.\rthur  has  stated 
that:  "Once  war  is  forced  upon  us.  there  is 
no  other  alternative  than  to  apply  every 
available  means  to  bring  it  to  a  swift  end. 
War's  very  object  Is  victory — not  prolonged 
Indecision.  In  war.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no 
substitute  for  victory.  .  .  .  History  teaches 
us  with  unmistakable  emphasis  that  ap- 
peasement begets  but  new  and  bloodier  war". 

The  surest  way  to  Insure  World  War  III," 
General  MacArthur  said,  "Is  to  allow  the 
Korean  War  to  continue  indecisively  and  in- 
definitely." 

Today,  it  appears  equally  obvious  that  the 
surest  way  to  insure  World  War  III  is  to 
allow  the  Vietnam  War  to  continue  inde- 
cisively and  ind?flnitely. 

Here'  Is  wiiat  General  Eisenhower  said  on 
August  15:  'If  you  are  going  to  fight  a  war 
I  beheve  in  winning  it.  You  should  get  every- 
thing you  can.  and  use  it  Just  as  fast  as 
you  can  and  get  over  with  .  .  .  because  war 
is  a  nasty  thing." 

Our  present  military  commander  in  the 
Pacific,  Admiral  U.  S.  Grant  Sharp,  stated 
last  month  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  we  must  keep  the  pressure  on  the  com- 
munists. He  confirmed  that  there  were  many 
good  targets  left  to  be  hit  in  North  Vietnam. 
Admiral  Sharp  said  that  from  a  military 
standpoint,  anything  that  could  be  done  to 
stop  the  flow  of  material  into  Haiphong 
would  be  a  fine  move,  whether  by  bombing, 
blockade  or  mining.  And  he  pointed  out  that 
mines  from  two  U.S  planes  and  one  sub- 
marine in  1943  closed  the  port  of  Haiphong 
for  the  rest  of  World  War  II. 

We  simply  must  not  continue  to  fight  the 
enemy  on  his  terms,  but  must  hit  him  where 
it  hurts  with  the  least  cost  to  ourselves.  Our 
Air  Force  and  Navy  have  clear  superiority 
in  the  air  over  North  Vietnam  and  in  coastal 
areas,  and  they  have  the  necessary  weapons 
to  force  the  communists  to  immediately  re- 
consider their  current  plan  to  let  this  war 
drag  on.  All  restrictions  on  our  bombing  and 
sea  attack  must  be  removed. 

It  would  be  the  greatest  act  of  folly  to 
limit  further  our  pressure  on  North  Vietnam, 
and  any  concession  to  the  Communists  on 
bombing  would  be  the  quckest  way  I  know- 
to  ensure  that  this  war  drags  on  indefinitely. 
The  communists  were  hurt  badly  in  Korea 
in  the  spring  of  1951  and  shortly  thereafter 
they  agreed  to  negotiate.  Then,  when  the 
presstue  was  off,  after  negotiations  began, 
the  war  dragged  on  for  an  additional  two 
years.  It  was  only  when  additional  presstue 
was  threatened  that  the  communists  agreed 
to  stop  fighting.  During  those  two  years  of 
negotiations,  the  United  States  lost  some 
20.000  of  its  total  of  54,000  dead  suffered  in 
the  Korean  War. 

General  Mark  Clark,  who  negotiated  with 
the  communists  in  Korea  in  1953.  has  stated 
this  year  that  if  we  agree  to  stop  bombing 
North  Vietnam,  then  we  are  going  to  be 
whipped  at  the  conference  table.  General 
Clark  added  that  he  was  sure  the  commu- 
nists would  use  peace  talks  In  Vietnam  as  a 
cover,  to  build  up  their  military  position,  to 
Infiltrate  forces  into  the  South  and  to  con- 
front us  sooner  or  later  during  negotiations 
with  a  position  of  supreme  strength  that  we 
would  not  have.  General  Clark  said  that 
military  commanders  should  be  allowed  to 
hit  every  remunerative  military  target  In 
North  Vietnam.  "Then  you'd  find  the  enemy 
running  to  the  conference  table." 

All  Indications  are  that  the  communists 
hope  to  put  us  through  the  same  wringer 
In  Vietnam  that  they  put  us  through  In 
Korea  and  which  they  used  to  force  the 
withdrawal  of  France  from  Vietnam.  If  we 
agree  to  their  present  conditions,  they  may 
w-ell  agree  to  some  kind  of  negotiations.  But 
these  conditions  would  take  the  pressure  off 
North  Vietnam,  would  eliminate  use  of  our 
best  weapons  and  force  us  to  fight  on  com- 
mtinlst  terms. 

The  available  evidence  does  not  Indicate 


that  the  communists  would  agree  to  a  cease- 
fire in  conjunction  with  a  current  opening 
of  talks,  nor  does  it  indicate  that  the  com- 
munists have  backed  off  from  their  pro- 
claimed goal  of  a  unified  Vietnam  under 
communist  rule. 

Captured  enemy  documents  Include  a  re- 
port by  Le  Duan,  number  two  man  In  Hanoi, 
which  Indicates  that  if  "tactical  negoti- 
ations" take  place,  fighting  u-ould  continue. 
The  deputy  chief  of  staff  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese army  stated  that  fighting  would  con- 
tinue during  negotiations,  without  any  re- 
strictions, as  a  means  of  Influencing  the  talks 
under  way.  Tliese  captured  documents  show 
that  the  communist  aim  is  victory,  not  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement.  To  achieve  victory,  the 
communists  believe  the  "key  requirement" 
is  to  destroy  a  major  portion  of  U.S.,  South 
Vietnamese  and  other  allied  forces.  We  should 
be  wary  and  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  agree- 
ir.g  to  a  conference  in  which  we  are  bound 
to  lose. 

The  only  way  to  win  the  war  and  the  peace 
m  Vietnam  is  to  Increase  the  pressure  on  the 
enemy,  rapidly:  to  force  the  communists  to 
give  up  their  attempt  at  aggression  In  Viet- 
nam. 

I  don't  believe  the  American  people  will 
accept  or  should  accept  a  10-  or  20-year  war. 
I  don't  think  they're  prepared  to  tolerate  a 
war  of  attrition  that  goes  on  year  after  year. 
Our  problems  would  be  simpler,  and  the  war 
would  be  shorter,  if  the  Administration 
would  give  greater  heed  to  professional  mili- 
tary advice.  We  have  the  highest  caliber  of 
professional  military  men  in  our  history. 
They  are  men  who  fully  understand  the 
polit.cal    Implications    of    military    acts. 

If  we  use  the  military  muscle  available  to 
us  to  punish  the  enemy — to  convince  him 
that  war  is  too  costly  an  Instrument  of  na- 
tional policv  to  employ— we  will  not  only  win 
this  war  but  vie  will  also  discourage  future 
brush-fire  wars. 

It  Is  Important  for  us  to  remember  what 
circumstances  have  led  the  Administration 
to  its  mistaken  Vietnam  policy.  What  we  are 
seeing  in  Vietnam  is  the  ultimate  perversion 
of  the  so-called  "escalation  theor>"  which 
was  popularized  in  about  1949  when  the  So- 
viets left  us  In  a  state  of  shock  by  suddenly 
achieving  a  nuclear  capability. 

Stated  in  lay  terms  the  "escalation  theory" 
goes  like  this:  Nuclear  disaster  impends  in 
the  world;  the  only  way  to  avoid  a  nuclear 
confrontation  between  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR 
is  for  the  U.S.  to  make  no  sudden  moves  that 
might  upset  the  enemy  or  be  misinterpreted 
by  the  enemy;  therefore,  the  U.S.  will  pubUc- 
ly  announce  that  It  has  adopted  a  poUcy 
of  "gradualism"  and  will  move  to  meet  enemy 
pressures  only  in  tiny  power-increments— 
each  of  which  the  Communist  enemy  will  be 
advised  about. 

This  "escalation  theory"  was  all  very  well 
when  it  was  implemented  by  policies  of  de- 
termination. In  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  took  a  serie*  of  Increasingly 
severe  steps  which  were  fully  understood  by 
th.  Soviet  Union.  Taken  in  a  controlled  but 
quick  and  determined  fashion,  these  steps 
enabled  President  Kennedy  to  achieve  his 
policy  objectives  in  short  order. 

But  In  Vietnam  "escalation  with  determi- 
nation" has  been  replaced  by  "escalation 
with  gradualism."  Not  only  has  it  failed,  it 
is  actually  inhibiting  us  from  moving  soon 
enough  and  decisively  enough  to  achieve 
American  objectives. 

Our  enemies  In  Vietnam  know  the  Admin- 
istration Is  committed  to  gradualism.  They 
know  with  certainty  that  no  matter  how  they 
move  against  us  the  Administration  will  not 
deliver  any  quick  and  major  response  but 
will  respond  only  bit  by  bit. 

This  gives  the  enemy  ample  time  to  absorb 
our  bits  of  pressure,  readjust  his  operations 
and  keep  on  fighting. 

Worse  than  that,  viewed  in  a  strategic 
sense,  gradualism  actually  glvee  the  enemy 
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aa  incentive  to  challenge  us,  because  be 
knows  we  will  not  act  decisively  to  counter 
hUn. 

It  Is  analogous  to  a  poker  game.  Our  op- 
ponent knows  that  even  II  he  holds  a  stra- 
tegically weak  hand  he  can  continue  a  bluff 
and  we  will  not  drive  him  from  the  game 
with  a  decisive  raise.  Instead,  he  can  prolong 
his  game,  meeting  !<nd  surviving  our  small. 
Indecisive  raUee  until  at  length  ice  have  in 
the  pot  far  more  than  we  bad  ever  intended 
to  commit — eo  much  more  that  we  are 
tempted  to  abandon  the  effort.  Our  gradual- 
Ism  has  thus  Increased,  not  decreased,  our 
risks. 

So  long  as  this  Administration  gives  the 
Communista  In  Vietnam  and  over  the  world 
the  incentive  of  guaranteed,  graduallstlc  re- 
spKsnae.  the  Reds  can  and  will  profitably  fo- 
ment disorder  and  drain  U.S.  manpower  and 
resources. 

The  theory  of  gradualized  escalation — 
which  perverts  the  theory  of  determined  es- 
calation by  which  Presidents  Elsenhower 
and  Kennedy  maintained  peace — has  been 
shown  a  costly  fraud  in  Vietnam.  We  must 
face  up  to  the  facts  of  that  failure  and  dis- 
card the  disproved  policy,  exercising  Instead 
controlled  but  decisive  action. 

American  power  for  peace  can  be  decisive 
only  when  decisively  applied. 

A  policy  of  gradualism  is  too  much  obseeeed 
with  short-term  risks  and  too  blind  to  long- 
term  risks.  The  gradualist  worries  too  much 
about  the  risks  he  sees  In  steps  needed  to 
shorten  the  war:  but  he  falls  to  give  proper 
weight  to  the  far  more  dangerous  risks  of 
letting  the  war  drag  on  and  on  while  Red 
China  moves  nearer  and  nearer  to  an  Inevit- 
able nuclear  missile  capability. 

Gradualism  Is  the  greatest  risk  of  all. 

Instead  of  gradualism  we  need  guts. 

Instead  of  procrastination  we  need  pres- 
sure. 

Instead  of  vacillation  we  must  have  victory. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  THOMAS  R. 
BYRNE.  MAYOR  OP  ST.  PAUL, 
MINN. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  Is 
sponsoring  a  series  of  urban  forums  to 
acquaint  local  urban  officials  with  prob- 
lenas  In  other  cities  across  the  Nation, 
and  with  potential  solutions  to  these 
problems.  Last  night  the  Honorable 
Thomas  R.  Byrne,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
St.  Paul,  gave  the  major  address  at  the 
sixth  urban  forum. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  able 
to  bring  this  speech  to  the  attention  of 
Congress,  because  Mayor  Byrne  exem- 
plifies the  young  and  creative  urban 
leadership  we  all  know  Is  essential  for 
the  rejuvenation  of  our  cities. 

In  the  speech.  Mayor  Byrne  has  pre- 
sented an  excellent  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems cities  face  and  what  they  can  do  to 
solve  them.  He  correctly  notes  that  an 
entire  new  attitude  on  the  part  of  city 
dwellers  is  needed — the  willingness  of 
each  individual  to  examine  the  problems 
of  all  city  neighborhoods  and  not  Just 
his  own.  Mayor  Byrne  states: 

We  must  become  convinced  that  adequate 
municipal  services  in  sanitation,  health, 
housing  code  enforcement,  demolition  of 
abandoned  and  hazardous  buildings,  pro- 
tection to  the  Innocent  against  violence  to 
jjerson  or  property,  must  be  provided  in  our 
poorer  neighborhoods  with  the  same  solici- 
tude as  they  are  provided  In  those  which  are 
wealthier. 

But  even  more  significant,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  Mayor   Byrnes   recognition 


that  the  Federal  role  in  solving  the  urban 
crisis  must  be  one  of  partnership  with 
the  cities,  and  not  domination  of  the 
cities.  He  states: 

In  spite  of  Washington's  absolutely  vital 
role  as  leader,  financier,  and  shaper  of  urban 
programs,  I  do  not  feel  that  this  Adminis- 
tration or  this  nation  actively  desires  to  see 
its  great  cities  placed  In  receivership  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mayor  Byrne's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Cities  at  the  Crossroads 
(Remarks  of  Mayor  Thomas  R.  Byrne  to  the 
Sixth  Urban  Affairs  Conference  of  the  Na- 
tional  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  September  21,  1967) 
The   National   Institute   of   Public   Affairs 
and   the   Ford   Foundation   are   to   be   com- 
mended for  conducting  this  series  of  semi- 
nars. The  dimensions  of  our  "urban  situa- 
tion" are  so  vast  as  to  require  the  concerted 
attention  of  America's  entire  leadership,  and 
only   through  events  like  this,   which  help 
vitally    to    broaden    the    base    of    concern 
throughout  the  business  community  as  well 
as  government,  will  we  ever  be  able  to  see 
the  matter  through. 

Modem  history  Is  the  history  of  the  city. 
The  great  20th  Century  movements  and  ad- 
vances In  art  and  literature,  In  finance  and 
commerce.  In  politics  and  government,  have 
stemmed  almost  entirely  from  men  living 
In  the  urban  situation.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  modern  era,  the  urban  mass  has 
chosen  and  deposed  rulers,  determined  the 
course  of  history,  and,  on  the  dark  side,  been 
the  advance  guard  of  coming  upheaval. 

In  many  countries  other  than  our  own, 
great  cities  grew  up  around  the  capitals  of 
various  rulers,  and  thus  enjoyed  rather  more 
than  their  share  of  government  attention 
and  of  what  we  would  today  call  "beautifi- 
catlon".  In  view  of  the  power  of  the  urban 
mob  to  dethrone  kings  and  princes,  the  at- 
tention flowed  more  from  a  healthy  respect 
for  survival  than  from  any  exaggerated  sense 
of  concern  for  the  quality  of  urban  life.  To 
this  day  the  chief  of  police  of  Paris  is  an 
appointee  of  the  I*rlme  Minister  of  the 
country. 

In  America,  by  contrast,  our  traditions  and 
the  scope  of  our  vast  land  led  most  of  our 
cities  to  "Jest  grow",  without  planning,  and. 
more  to  the  point,  with  a  minimum  of  con- 
cern whether  their  ultimate  form  would  con- 
tribute to  the  general  well-being  and  happi- 
ness of  those  who  would  dwell  there. 

As  men  become  increasingly  aware  that 
the  quality  of  urban  life  Is  not  only  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  concern  but  also  Is  being  seri- 
ously endangered  by  present  trends,  an  mi- 
ban  debate  of  considerable  and  growing  di- 
mensions has  begun  to  spread  throughout 
our  land. 

It  seems  to  me  strange  that  as  a  basis  for 
this  debate  we  have  not  seized  up>on  the 
elemental  and  overwhelming  fact  about  ur- 
ban existence,  from  which  flows  most  of  the 
corollary  problems  we  face,  and  that  Is  that 
the  baste  cause  of  an  urban  center.  Its  basic 
reason  for  existing  and  growing,  is  economic 
necessity.  In  spite  of  the  romantic  talk  about 
the  bright  lights  of  the  city,  about  cultural 
enrichment,  and  all  the  rest,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  people  who  live  In  urban  centers  do 
so  because  to  do  otherwise  would  be  to  starve 
or  to  live  an  existence  so  poor  as  to  be  in- 
tolerable. People  live  in  the  city  because  they 
have  to.  not  because — or  just  because — they 
like  to 

Having  decided  to  live  in  the  city  to  keep 
bread  in  their  mouths  or  to  escape  oppres- 


sion, most  people  find  enough  there  to  make 
life  tolerable.  If  not  enjoyable. 

But  while  the  urban  debate  goes  on,  and 
the  country  gradually  wakes  up  to  the 
ramifications  of  the  fact  that  within  the  near 
futiire  more  than  three-quarters  of  our 
people  win  live  In  cities  and  suburbs.  It  has 
become  apparent — brutally  apparent — that 
our  cities  have  become  places  where  millions 
of  people  live  lives  of  not-too-qulet  despera- 
tion. The  racial  circumstances  of  these  events 
have  made  It  difficult  for  the  country  to  ac- 
cept Daniel  Moynlhan's  observation  that 
class,  not  roce.  produces  these  urban  up- 
heavals, but  I  do  not  feel  the  observation  Is 
any  less  true. 

"These  outbreaks  of  street  violence  have 
produced  a  sudden  shift  of  emphasis  In  this 
continuing  national  debate.  Until  recently 
the  "in"  topics  for  discussion  were  such 
middle-class  matters  as  proliferation  of  gov- 
ernmental units,  the  growth  of  various  kinds 
of  "megalopoU-s  ",  mass  transit,  waste  dis- 
posal, and  the  like.  We  knew  Gunnar  Myrdal 
had  said  "there  Is  an  ugly  smell  rising  from 
the  basement  of  the  stately  American  man- 
sion". We  had  read  Michael  Harringtons  de- 
scription of  "the  other  America".  Some  of  us 
even  recalled  Dr.  Conant's  brutally  prophetic 
statement  that  the  high  school  dropout  is 
"social  dynamite",  but  I  think  we  all  un- 
easily hoped  that  Sargent  Shrlver  would 
somehow  take  care  of  the  whole  problem  and 
then  we  buckled  down  to  really  Important 
problems  such  as  how  to  get  the  new  sewage 
plant  built. 

Now  of  course  It  has  been  brought  home 
to  us  In  a  compelling  way  that  all  is  not 
well,  that  all  is  In  fact  going  badly,  and  that 
significant  numbers  of  our  urban  residents 
In  this  Age  of  Space  are  so  unutterably  frus- 
trated as  to  be  willing  to  burn  the  town  down 
to  get  someone's  attention. 

We  do  not  "give  In  to  rioters"  if  we  admit 
that  our  attention  has  in  fact  been  got.  One 
of  the  great  relief  valves  provided  by  a  demo- 
cratic system  is  its  ability  to  provide  a  me- 
dlima  for  changing  Intolerable  situations 
without  revolution. 

We  who  form  a  part  of  the  "political 
establishment"  in  this  difficult  time  (and 
who  must  ask  the  people  to  respect  and  to 
support  the  forces  of  law  and  orderly  change) 
must  demonstrate  by  action,  not  words,  that 
the  democratic  process  can  and  will  provide 
solutions  to  legitimate  grievances.  We  have 
not  done  so.  and  time  is  not  on  our  side. 

I  am  disturbed  by  much  of  the  public 
response  to  our  street  violence.  While  it 
goes  without  saying  that  riot  training,  addi- 
tional police,  and  similar  measiores  are  nec- 
essary— and  for  a  lot  of  reasons  other  than 
repressing  urban  riots — mere  repression  did 
not  work  for  the  Czars  and  It  will  not  work 
for  us.  This  past  summer  saw  an  event  whose 
sad  and  symbolic  value  was  overlooked  in  the 
greater  shock.  In  America,  and  In  1967,  It 
became  necessary  for  troops  of  the  central 
government  to  be  used  to  put  down  a  revolt 
by  Ita  own  citizens,  an  action  so  disturbing 
to  the  Framer^  of  our  Constitution  that  it 
was  specifically  prohibited  except  upon  appli- 
cation of  the  Legislature  or  the  Governor  of 
a  state.  In  other  countries  of  the  world  such 
an  action  has  always  been  viewed  as  a  sign  of 
serious  civil  discord,  if  not  of  impending  rev- 
olution. 

As  disturbing  as  the  attitude  of  those  who 
preach  repression  has  been  that  of  those  who 
point  the  accusing  finger  of  scorn  at  the  Fed- 
eral government.  The  defeat  of  the  rat  bill  on 
the  eve  of  rioting  has  become  a  national  "in" 
Joke  for  cartoonists.  While  no  one  can  defend 
the  callous  Jokes  made  on  the  House  floor 
by  some  whose  whimsy  outweighed  for  the 
moment  their  sense  of  humanity,  one  simi- 
larly cannot  defend  the  opinion  which  places 
the  major  share  of  the  blame  for  our  urban 
crisis   upon  the  shoulders  of  Uncle  Sam. 

For  all  the  legitimacy  of  complaints  that 
Federal     programs     are     involved     in     vast 
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amounts  of  red  tape,  for  all  the  truth  to  the 
comments  that  officials  1500  miles  away  can- 
not possibly  make  Judgments  on  all  local 
situations,  the  Federal  government  has  for  a 
generation  been  the  leader  and  the  shaper 
of  much  of  the  real  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  public  sector  of  urban  life.  Pub- 
lic housing,  urban  renewal,  public  health, 
welfare  reforms,  stiffer  housing  code  enforce- 
ment, land  use  planning  and  recreation,  com- 
munity renewal,  and  a  host  of  other  pro- 
grams would  be  weak  or  nonexistent  without 
enlightened  Federal  participation  and  lead- 
ership. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that 
the  responsibility  for  urban  crisis  might  be 
said  to  result  from  local  governments  doing 
the  same  things  In  the  same  old  way.  State 
governments  doing  nothing  at  all,  and  the 
Federal  government  doing  those  things  it 
should  have  been  doing,  but  not  enough  of 
them,  while  occasionally  getting  Into  areas 
where  it  did  not  belong  because  nobody  else 
would.  Those  who  criticize  Uncle  Sam  for  not 
getting  into  rat  control  should  ask  why  the 
States  did  not  do  it  twenty  years  ago.  or  ask 
the  cities  why  the  rats  are  there  In  the  first 
place.  They  certainly  were  not  put  there  from 
Washington. 

Tlie  rather  widespread  assumption  that  lo- 
cal leadership — and  by  that  I  mean  everyone 
comprehended  within  the  inaccurate  term 
"power  structure" — is  incompetent  to  con- 
tribute to  solving  our  urban  mess,  that  every- 
thing depends  upon  Federal  action,  is  not 
only  untrue,  but  more  to  the  point  may 
cause  trouble.  It  may  very  well  force  the  Fed- 
eral government,  as  the  level  of  government 
historically  most  responsive  to  urban  prob- 
lems. Into  areas  In  which  it  simply  cannot  do 
as  good  a  Job  as  local  government  could  have 
done  if  it  had  the  will,  the  pubUc  support, 
and  the  money. 

What  this  nation  must  have,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  a  radical  change  In  the  "set"  of  the 
uneasy  coalition  of  downtown  business  inter- 
ests, taxpayers'  associations,  labor  union 
central  bodies,  pressure  groups,  and  local 
politicians  who  actually  form  and  determine 
major  decisions  in  every  large  American  city. 
This  isn't  really  a  "power  structure",  In  the 
sense  that  Its  members  feel  an  identity  or 
even  agree  among  themselves,  but  Is  rather 
a  "power  mix",  each  of  whose  components  is 
strong  enough  to  prevent  actions  which  are 
deeply  unfavorable,  or  to  promote  actions 
which  It  sees  as  desirable  to  Its  own  interests. 
It  determines  in  fact  the  level  of  city  ex- 
penditures, the  priority  of  various  claims  on 
the  city's  funds  and  attention,  and  the  vigor 
with  which  city  policies  are  established  and 
pursued.  The  mix  determines,  for  instance, 
if  we  will  have  a  downtown  shopping  mall 
before  we  will  have  a  new  school  in  the 
ghetto,  or  If  we  will  have  a  new  convention 
center  before  we  will  have  public  housing, 
and  so  on  and  on.  It  determines  how 
vigorously  the  hoxislng  code  will  be  enforced 
as  it  determines  whether  or  not  we  will  use 
our  limited  funds  to  hire  more  police,  to 
Improve  welfare  and  health  services,  to  clean 
streets  or  pick  up  garbage. 

The  mix  has  not  really  interested  Itself  In 
many  of  the  "gut"  problems  which  cause  our 
current  urban  tumult.  Which  of  you  public 
officials  can  recall  a  telephone  call  from  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Labor  As- 
sembly demanding  more  frequent  trash 
collections  in  the  slum  area?  Demanding 
stricter  health  code  enforcement  in  rental 
dwelling  property? 

Unless  this  basic  change  in  local  attitudes 
and  practices  takes  place,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment will  not  be  able  to  assist  in  solving  our 
urban  crisis  without  an  exercise  of  national 
brute  force  which  will  permanently  affect 
the  course  of  our  tradition  of  strong  local 
government.  And  in  spite  of  Washington's 
absolutely  vital  role  as  leader,  financier,  and 
shaper  of  urban  programs.  I  do  not  feel  that 
this  Administration  or  this  nation  actively 
desires  to  see  Its  great  cities  placed  in  re- 


ceivership to  the  Department  of  Housing  and 

Urban  Development.  I  am  one  liberal  Demo- 
crat who  beUeves  that  enlightened,  locally 
elected  Democrats  with  a  proper  approach 
can  do  a  better  Job  of  solving  problems  which 
are  really  local  than  the  same  Democrats  ap- 
pointed by  a  Federal  agency. 

Now — w'hich  changes  must  we  have  before 
we  can  approach  the  mlllenlum? 

Most  important,  as  I  mentioned  above.  Is 
the  radical  change  In  attitude  necessary  to 
bring  about  any  significant  changes  in  the 
policies  of  local  government. 

Then  we  must  buckle  down  to  the  most 
immediate  problems  which  face  our  particu- 
lar local  competences.  Vice-President 
Humphrey  put  it  well  in  his  address  to  the 
National  League  of  Cities  on  July  31,  1967: 

"We  do  not  need  riots  to  tell  us  what  is 
wrong  in  our  urban  slums.  We  all  know  that 
in  the  slums,  garbage  pickup  is  at  best  in- 
frequent if  it  occurs  at  all,  the  snow  is 
plowed  away  last,  the  incidence  of  crime  is 
highest  and  law  enforcement  worst,  housing 
is  more  decrepit,  public  transportation  is 
most  Inadequate;  .  .  .  the  people  themselves 
tell  us  what  is  needed". 

We  must — and  I  am  referring  to  the  entire 
public  and  private  leadership  of  the  city — 
we  must  become  convinced  that  adequate 
municipal  services  in  sanitation,  health, 
housing  code  enforcement,  demolition  of 
abandoned  and  hazardous  building,  protec- 
tion of  the  Innocent  against  violence  to  per- 
son or  property,  must  be  provided  In  our 
poorer  neighborhoods  with  the  same  solici- 
tude as  they  are  provided  In  those  which  are 
wealthier.  The  common  City  Hall  practice 
of  sending  the  services  where  the  most  taxes 
come  from  must  come  to  an  end. 

The  private  sector  must  become  as  in- 
terested in  creating  and  lobbying  for  Im- 
provements to.  and  expansion  of,  programs 
to  strengthen  family  life,  g\iide  and  correct 
delinquents,  provide  Job  training  and  op- 
portunities to  all.  Improve  welfare  programs 
and  services,  and  the  like,  as  it  now  is  In  the 
construction  of  convention  centers  and  the 
building  of  freeways  to  reach  downtown. 

As  part  of  this  approach,  the  business  com- 
munity is  going  to  have  to  look  at  local 
goverrunent  programs  In  terms  not  only  of 
their  cost  but  of  their  egectiveness.  It  does 
no  good  for  the  National  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  testifying  against  Federal  pro- 
grams, to  emphasize  the  role  of  the  private 
sector  and  of  local  government  while  many 
of  its  local  affiUatee  seem  to  feel  their  chief 
role  in  local  government  is  to  keep  taxes 
down.  In  your  business,  you  don't  ask  Just 
what  a  program  costs — you  ask  will  it  be 
worth  the  cost.  We  have  simply  got  to  realize 
that  solving  our  local  ills  will  take  money, 
and  that  the  position  of  local  government  as 
low  man  en  the  tax  totem  pole  cannot  be 
forced  to  continue  except  at  the  cost  of  turn- 
ing more  and  more  of  our  problems  over  to 
Uncle  Sam. 

The  Federal  role  In  the  urban  situation,  It 
seems  to  me.  is  to  provide  Its  vast  financial 
resources  to  local  governments  to  solve  their 
own  problems,  while  at  the  same  time  using 
Its  very  useful  remoteness  and  position  as 
financier  to  force  upon  local  governments 
and  power  structures  decisions  and  programs 
which  are  acknowledged  to  be  right,  but 
which  the  politics  of  localities  prevent  from 
being  adopted. 

There  must  be  a  strong  federal  role  in 
urban  reform.  Central  cities,  especially,  are 
strapped  enough  competing  for  tax  bases 
with  suburban  communities  which  can  offer 
attractive  locations  at  convenient  distances 
from  the  problems  of  minorities  and  lower 
Income  groups  viithout  being  forced  to  bear 
all  the  costs  of  serving  as  society's  melting 
pot  on  their  own.  But  you  as  businessmen 
and  we  as  public  officials  are  going  to  have 
to  recognize  that  really  adequate  municipal 
services  in  declining  areas  with  major  so- 
cial problems  will  cost  more  than  the  pres- 
ent level  of  service,  and  that  the  bill  will 
have  to  be  paid.  After  all,  gentlemen,  you 


might  very  well  ask  yourself  the  long-term 
value  of  low  property  taxee  on  a  burnt-out 
building. 

Another  necessary  change  In  attitude  Is 
best  illustrated  by  a  story.  My  campaign 
was  based  up>on  having  a  block  worker  on 
every  residential  block  in  the  city,  pledged 
to  go  door-to-door  with  literature,  baby-sit 
on  election  day,  and  so  forth.  More  than  1200 
volunteers  signed  up.  Including  a  wonder- 
ful elderly  woman  with  whom  I  am  person- 
ally acquainted. 

After  the  election,  she  came  up  to  me 
and  said  she  had  a  confession  to  make. 
"Mr.  Byrne.  ■  she  said.  "I  signed  up  as  a 
block  worker,  and  I  got  all  my  kit  and  litera- 
ture, but  I  didn't  do  my  Job.  and  finally 
I  didn't  even  vote  for  you." 

I  was  a  bit  stunned,  but  I  managed  to 
ask  her  why  she  didn't  vote  for  me. 

Very  earnestly,  and  a  little  sadly,  she  said. 
"Because  you're  Just  too  nice  to  get  mixed 
up  with  all  those  people  at  City  Hall." 

Humorous?  Tes.  But  also  tragic,  because 
it  reflects  all  too  accurately  an  attitude 
which,  however  well  earned  in  the  past, 
hampers  city  government  today  in  dealing 
with  any  problems.  I  feel  honest.  I  think 
politics,  while  a  tough  way  to  make  a  liv- 
ing, is  pretty  respectable.  Its  so-called 
"seamy  side"  Is  not  a  bit  worse  than  what 
I  know  to  be  the  rough  side  of  any  private 
business.  The  sense  of  honor  and  duty  among 
my  co-workers  In  Saint  Paul  City  Hall  is 
strong  and  visible. 

I  can  only  suggest  to  all  you  gentlemen 
that  a  community's  leaders  set  the  tone  for 
its  government.  If  you  don't  like  what's  go- 
ing on.  run  for  office  or  support  those  whose 
convictions  agree  with  yours.  If  you  do 
like  what's  going  on,  say  so.  But  for  the 
good  of  all  that's  holy,  the  custom  of  casual 
remarks  which  make  it  appear  as  if  everyone 
in  City  Hall  has  two  left  feet  and  an  out- 
stretched hand  is  as  damaging  to  the  hope 
that  local  government  can  ultimately  do 
what  It  must  do  In  this  nation  as  any  other 
single  factor  I  have  named.  Companies  spend 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  protect  and  Im- 
prove their  "Images".  The  image  of  govern- 
ment is  In  the  hands  of  anyone  with  a  gripe 
and  a  tongue.  Don't  make  it  any  worse 
than  1'.  has  to  be. 

With  these  changes  in  attitude,  local  gov- 
ernment Itself  Is  due  for  an  overhaul.  If  any- 
one tried  to  run  a  business  the  way  anti- 
quated city  charters,  suspicious  state  legfls- 
latures.  and  the  oppressive  power  of  custom 
requires  us  to  run  City  Hall  you  couldn't 
meet  your  second  payroll.  In  St.  Paul  It  takes 
nineteen  separate  steps,  seven  signatures, 
two  publications  in  the  legal  newspapers,  and 
a  p>erformance  bond  to  let  a  contract  to  fix  a 
street.  It  costs  us  $600  In  cash  outlay  and 
$1,000  in  man-hours  of  paperwork  to  tear 
down  an  abandoned  hoiise.  I'he  examples  go 
on  and  on.  After  a  year  of  hard  work  we  are 
submitting  a  new.  modern  Charter  to  our 
voters  December  5;  and  if  it  Is  adopted  we 
win  spend  the  following  year,  at  least,  re- 
organizing our  whole  government  from  top 
to  bottom  along  functional,  rather  than  sen- 
timental or  traditional,  lines.  There  probably 
Isn't  a  major  city  In  the  country  whose  power 
to  act  Isn't  seriously  hampered  by  obsolete 
charter  restrictions  on  acting  and  taxing, 
which  date  back  to  the  first  Henry  Ford  and 
are  the  philosophical  results  of  Boss  Tweed. 
If  time  has  proved  anything.  It  has  proved 
that  tight  restrictions  on  city  powers  do  not 
protect  the  people  from  the  crooks  who  could 
twist  any  system  to  their  own  ends;  restric- 
tions end  up  by  frustrating  the  very  objec- 
tives for  which  the  i>eople  organize  a  govern- 
ment. 

If  the  mlllenlum  arrives  and  the  entire 
local  leadership  of  our  own  country  really 
buckles  down  to  solving  our  urban  problem. 
It  icill  be  solved.  While  there  are  encouraging 
signs  that  things  are  moving  in  this  direc- 
tion, all  too  much  of  the  talk  today  reminds 
me  of  the  lines  of  Carl  Sandburg.  "We  asked 
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the  cyclone  to  go  around  our  bam,  but  It 
didn't  hear  us". 

Until  the  Ute  1800s  this  nation  had  a  fron- 
tier. The  poor,  the  frustrated,  the  unhappy 
of  the  nation  and  the  world  had  alirays  an 
escape  to  the  west,  where  land  was  cheap 
and  restrictions  were  few. 

When  the  frontier  closed,  the  frontier  for 
vast  numbers  of  Immigrants  became  our 
great  cities. 

The  frontier  Is  still  In  the  city  streets.  As 
I  said  at  the  be^nnlng  of  these  remarks, 
people  have  always  lived  In  cities  because 
they  had  to  do  so  to  survive.  In  this  country's 
last,  gre.it  migration,  the  Mississippi  share- 
cropper, tiie  Appalachian  miner,  the  back 
country  farmer,  white  and  Negro  alike,  have 
come  to  our  great  cities  seeking  the  Good 
Life.  They  are  coming  because  they  have  to. 
They  are  not  tindlns  what  they  expected,  but 
they  are  not  going  biick  either. 

I  am  confident  that  given  a  real  recogni- 
tion by  the  whole  leadership  structure  of  this 
country  that  we  have  In  our  city  streets  a 
revolution  of  rising  expecitatlons  different  In 
degree  but  not  in  nature  from  tho.=e  going 
on  throughout  the  world,  we  can  solve  these 
problems  within  the  framework  of  democ- 
racy with  the  same  practical  success  that  we 
have  had  on  every  other  occasion,  except  one. 
when  our  nation  was  faced  wuh  a  great  so- 
cial Issue.  Nevertheless  the  outcome  is  by  no 
means  certain,  nor  is  it  at  all  clear  what  our 
nation  will  look  like  when  the  smoke  of 
battle  drifts  away. 

The  social  choice  we  lace  is  real.  We  had 
enough  information  at  hand  to  know  it  was 
coming,  and  the  que.Ulon  now,  the  very  real 
question,  is  will  the  opmlon-maklng  groups 
of  this  nation  recognize  and  seize  the  chal- 
lenge to  do  what  neetls  doing?  ...  or  will  we 
permit  hysteria  and  self-rl?hteousne8s.  the 
twin  cloaks  of  selfishness,  t-o  lead  this  coun- 
try Into  the  path  of  blind  reaction  and  re- 
pression which  has  been  the  fruitless  answer 
in  so  many  of  the  nations  of  this  world,  old 
and  new? 

We  must  bring  to  our  city  courage  and 
conviction;  may  God  give  us  the  strength. 


CREDIT  UNIONS  HELP  IN  ECUADOR 

Mr.  NELSON,  Mr.  President,  Credit 
Union  magazine  is  an  interesting  and 
informative  publication  published  by  tiie 
CUNA  International,  Inc..  of  Madison, 
Wis. 

This  months  issue  contains  an  excel- 
lent article  describing  the  impact  a 
credit  program  is  having  on  the  economy 
of  Ecuador. 

Prime  beneficiaries  of  these  credit  pro- 
grams have  been  small  farmers  who, 
without  this  assistance,  would  be  forced 
to  go  out  of  business. 

Working  in  cooperation  with  the  AID 
program,  the  credit  unions  are  making 
an  important  contribution  to  the  %velfare 
of  the  people  of  Ecuador. 

I  am  happy  that  the  United  States, 
through  the  remarkable  Credit  Unions 
of  North  America,  based  in  Wisconsin,  is 
performing  such  noteworthy  work  in 
Latin  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Teaching  Gs.assroots  Economics  in 

ECU.^DOR 

"I  ve  never  been  out  of  debt,  so  what  have 
I  to  lose  by  trying  this  new  scheme''"  the 
campesino  thought  to  himself.  Since  the  an- 
swer was  "Nothing'"  he  gave  It  a  try. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  study  and  discussion 
he  bad  the  seed  of  an  Idea  that  would  alter 


blB  life.  He  saw  a  way  to  owti  something  free 
and  clear  for  the  first  time  since  he  began 
working  his  small  farm.  It  would  take  at  least 
a  year,  but  It  could  be  done. 

Basically,  the  plan  worked  this  way:  He 
buys  a  top-breed  sow  for  $50  wltb  a  ■  nc-year 
loan  from  his  village  credit  union.  The  sow 
h-vs  two  litters  during  the  year.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  he  sells  the  sow  for  what  It  cost — • 
or  maybe  even  more — and  repays  his  credit 
union  loan.  He  then  has  the  two  litters  free 
and  clear — minus  the  cost  of  sheltering  and 
feeding  the  sow  during  the  year. 

For  years  Ecuador's  small  farmers  have 
been  on  the  fringe  of  the  economy,  con- 
stantly In  debt  to  usurious  moneylenders  and 
barely  scraping  out  an  existence  from  their 
tiny  fftrnis. 

What  good  would  It  do  to  tell  a  poor  farmer 
he  needs  better  seed,  fertilizer,  insecticides, 
pesticides,  fungicides,  and  vaccines  If  there 
is  no  way  for  him  to  purchase  these  things? 
By  the  same  token,  what  good  would  a  source 
of  low-cost  credit  be  to  him  If  he  didn't  know 
how  to  use  it  wisely? 

The  solution  came  through  a  special 
CUNA  AID  program  which  combined  credit 
union  services  with  the  technical  tr.-iinlng 
necsssary  to  farm  profitably.  The  pilot  proj- 
ect began  high  in  the  Andes  Mountains  near 
the  Colombian  border  in  the  village  of  Julio 
Aiidrade,  and  has  since  spread  to  16  other 
areas  of  Ek-uador. 

The  dozen  and  a  half  credit  unions  operate 
a  little  differently  from  most  of  those  In 
Narth  America.  Members  attend  classes  to 
learn  about  the  credit  union,  how  It's  or- 
ganized, and  their  role  In  It.  As  for  loans, 
the  stress  Is  on  the  productive  type:  loans 
which  will  produce  Income  so  they  can  be 
repaid.  Loans  are  granted  only  after  the 
member  has  shown  exactly  how  he  plans  to 
use  the  money  and  follows  the  advice  of  the 
agricultural  extensionlst. 

In  the  village  of  Taruqul,  about  35  miles 
and  more  than  an  hour's  drive  east-southeast 
of  Quito,  the  community  credit  union  serves 
250  of  the  400  families  in  the  area.  One  of  Its 
members,  fanner  Alfonso  Hidalgo,  was  skep- 
tical of  the  value  of  all  this  Involvement.  So 
with  his  credit  union  loan  he  planted  some 
potatoes  the  old  way  and  some  In  the  man- 
ner recomnaended  by  the  agricultural 
extensionlst. 

The  new  method  of  planting  was  much 
more  expensive  because  of  the  use  of  chemi- 
cals, but  the  return  was  bigger,  too.  Because 
of  a  superior  crop,  potatoes  harvested  from 
the  experimental  plot  sold  for  more  per  hun- 
dredweight than  the  other  crop.  And  because 
he  kept  accurate  records  of  all  expenses  and 
Income.  Hidalgo  made  a  startling  discovery: 

He  lost  38c  (U.S.)  on  each  hundredweight 
of  seed  planted  the  old  way  but  made  a  net 
profit  of  $26.25  on  each  hundredweight  of 
seed  planted  the  new  scientific  way. 

Even  ttefore  harvest,  Hidalgo  and  his  neigh- 
bors could  see  the  difference  In  the  two 
methods  of  planting.  The  new  method  of 
planting  was  producing  a  more  abundant 
and  healthier  crop. 

"Dtirlng  the  year  few  members  took  Into 
consideration  the  advice  and  technical  assist- 
ance the  credit  union  was  trying  to  provide," 
said  Nicolas  Palllacho  Lovat,  manager  of  the 
Yaruqul  Credit  Union.  "But  the  few  who  did 
had  tremendous  crop  production,  so  today 
others  want  fertilizer.  Insecticides,  and 
fungicides." 

Combining  credit  with  technical  cdvlce 
"was  the  biggest  thing  ever  to  hit  Yaruqul." 
said  credit  union  director  Rafael  Mollneros. 
"Before  we  learned  how  to  use  fertilizer  and 
fungicides  we  would  plant  potatoes  at  a  cer- 
tain time  of  the  year  to  avoid  the  blight  sea- 
son. Now  we  can  plant  anytime  and  harvest 
500  hundredweight  per  hectare  (2.471  acres) 
as  compared  with  a  maximum  of  200  hun- 
dredweight per  hectare  before." 

It  also  means  that  the  farmers  can  harvest 
a  crop  every  seven  months  (the  normal 
growing  season)  instead  of  Just  once  a  year. 


Another  practice  recommended  in  the  pro- 
gram Is  diversification.  At  Julio  Andrade, 
Luis  Flllberto  Yar-Maya  borrowed  from  the 
credit  union  to  plant  wheat.  An  unexpected 
frost  wiped  out  his  crop.  He  was  able  to  re- 
pay his  credit  union  loan,  however,  because 
he  was  also  raising  hogs  and  made  money  on 
them. 

This  year  Luis  Is  fattening  steers.  He  bor- 
rowed 9.500  sucres  ($475)  from  the  credit 
union  to  cover  the  cost  of  buying  six  steers, 
renting  pasture  land,  hiring  a  watchman, 
salt,  veterinarian  expenses,  and  the  10  per 
cent  of  the  loan  which  must  go  into  credit 
union  shares. 

It  takes  two  and  a  half  to  three  months 
to  fatten  the  cattle.  In  the  first  three  lots 
Luis  fattened  and  sold  his  net  profit  came 
to  $60  per  lot — a  total  of  $180  In  less  than 
nine  months.  This  Is  an  amazing  figure  In  a 
country  with  one  of  the  lowest  annual  per 
capita  Incomes  In  the  world. 

"I  am  a  farmer's  son — a  smrdl  farmer — 
and  I  know  the  problems  of  the  small  farmer: 
no  credit  and  no  place  to  get  technical  ad- 
vice," said  Manuel  Benitez,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Ecuador  Credit  Union  League. 
"This  agricultural  production  credit  program 
Is  the  answer  to  the  small  farmer's  problem." 

Benltez  also  sees  some  far-reaching  effects 
from  the  program.  "Farm  people  have  been 
moving  to  the  cities  and  creating  new  social 
problems  such  as  housing  shortages,  disease, 
poverty,  and  unemployment.  So  the  stress 
Is  on  solving  the  cities'  problems.  But  If  the 
concentration  were  in  rural  areas,  and  farm 
conditions  were  Improved,  this  would  en- 
courage people  to  stay  on  the  farms  and 
many  of  the  urban  problems  would  disap- 
pear." 

The  production  credit  program  which  Is 
so  drastically  changing  the  lives  of  Ecuador's 
campestnos  is  a  tribute  to  the  simplicity  and 
adaptability  of  the  credit  union  Idea. 

When  Henry  Cruz,  formerly  of  St.  Joseph's 
credit  union  in  Saginaw,  Michigan,  went  to 
Ecuador  In  August  of  1962  under  the  CUNA/ 
AID  contract  to  get  the  first  credit  union  pro- 
gram underway,  he  saw  the  need  for  a  strong 
rural  program.  At  his  recommendation, 
CUNA  sent  Jim  Jukes,  now  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  Kansas  League,  to  Ecuador  for 
three  months  at  the  end  of  19<33  to  determine 
the  needs  of  the  campesino. 

Jukes  found  the  small  farmer  was  still 
planting  potatoes  by  the  full  moon,  using 
sticks  to  dig  holes,  intermingling  his  crops, 
never  using  fertilizers  or  other  chemicals, 
and  selling  his  crop  in  advance  to  money- 
lenders for  money  to  buy  seed. 

By  visiting  various  farmers,  Jukes  was  able 
to  establish  the  costs  of  properly  planting 
and  caring  for  the  different  crops.  He  also 
knew  what  changes  would  be  necessary  In 
the  mechanics  of  the  credit  union.  Jukes  rec- 
ommended the  training  of  members,  coordi- 
nating the  program  with  the  agricultural 
extension  agent,  and  using  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers. Loans  were  to  be  only  for  productive 
purposes,  short  t«rm  credit  for  a  maximum 
of  one  year  to  coincide  with  the  harvest.  He 
also  recommended  a  production  credit  spe- 
cialist to  implement  the  activity. 

As  a  result  of  his  last  recommendation 
Percy  Avram.  formerly  of  Saskatchewan  and 
CUNA's  world  extension  department,  went 
to  Ecuador  in  October  of  1964  to  put  the  pro- 
gram into  effect. 

Avram  set  up  hla  pilot  project  at  Julio 
Andrade.  a  55-square-mlle  farming  area  with 
about  1,000  families.  The  credit  union  had 
been  in  existence  for  about  a  year  but  was 
not  very  active. 

The  new  program  called  for  each  borrower 
to  receive  six  hours  of  Instruction.  Since  the 
program  started,  members  have  received 
3,624  man-hours  of  training.  Subjects  in- 
clude the  operation  of  the  credit  union,  the 
Importance  of  saving  and  borrowing,  the 
need  to  repay  promptly,  the  annual  meeting, 
functions  of  the  board  and  committees,  and 
production  credit. 
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Through  the  program  members  learned 
the  proper  fertilizer  formula  based  on  Julio 
Andrade's  soil  conditions,  how  to  mix  rations 
and  vaccinate  chickens,  and  new  and  better 
hog  and  chicken  breeds  were  introduced  into 
the  community. 

In  addition  to  putting  the  chulco,  or  loan 
shark,  out  of  business  and  helping  farmers 
increase  production  anywhere  from  100  to 
500  per  cent,  the  credit  union  has  also  cre- 
ated a  sense  of  social  consciousness  In  the 
area. 

•The  philosophy  of  the  credit  union  has 
accomplished  much,"  said  Padre  Gerardo 
Onofre,  whose  church  provides  the  credit 
union  with  an  office  at  no  cost.  "The  people 
have  learned  mutual  respect  and  mutual 
help  Before,  the  political  aspects  were  sharp. 
Now  members  of  both  political  parties  work 
together." 

The  credit  union  has  loaned  more  than 
$95,000  without  any  write-offs.  Of  the  $37.- 
667  in  loans  outstanding  only  five  are  delin- 
quent and  these  amount  to  a  mere  $141. 
■There  is  Indeed  a  social  consciousness  In  the 
village  as  well  as  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
credit  union. 

As  other  credit  unions  enter  the  program, 
the  league  helps  them  prepare  promotional 
campaigns  to  build  up  savings,  provides  In- 
formation and  training  on  loan  procedures 
and  credit  regulations,  and  assists  In  orient- 
ing the  members  to  using  productive  credit. 

They  also  get  strong  encouragement  to  hire 
fulltime  managers  If  they  are  to  grow,  said 
Mau'k  D.  Morlarty,  credit  union  program  di- 
rector under  the  CUNA/AID  contract.  "The 
problem  is  that  they  look  upon  a  manager 
as  an  expense  Instead  of  an  investment."  So 
iar  10  of  the  17  credit  unions  In  the  pro- 
gram have  fuUtlme  managers. 

Most  of  the  participating  credit  unions  are 
purely  agricultural,  but  a  few  are  In  the  semi- 
rural  class.  As  a  result,  their  loan  portfolios 
also  contain  loans  for  productive  purposes  to 
artesans.  small  businessmen,  and  small  In- 
dustry. Tlie  17  credit  unions  in  the  program 
have  more  than  6,000  members  with  nearly 
$4,000,000  In  savings  and  more  than  $500,000 
in  loans  outstanding. 

Filling  the  gap  between  the  savings  of  the 
members  and  their  loan  needs  Is  the  Bank  for 
Cooperatives  of  Ecuador. 

Tlie  three-year-old  co-op  bank  has  nearly 
$600,000  out  in  loans  to  93  credit  unions  and 
eight  cooperatives.  The  bank  lends  in  pro- 
portion to  what  the  credit  union's  loans  are 
for:  For  each  sucre  a  credit  union  has  out 
m  productive  loans  the  bank  will  lend  three; 
for  each  sucre  in  consumer  loans  the  bank 
will  lend  one. 

At  Julio  Andrade,  for  example,  the  mem- 
bers have  $15,500  In  savings  but  $37,667  out 
in  loans,  jxjssible  because  of  a  $23,250  loan 
from  the  co-op  bank. 

In  less  than  three  years  of  operation,  the 
bank  made  101  loans"  for  $730,000  at  7  per 
cent  (which  Includes  a  government  tax  of 
1  per  cent).  Commercial  loans  are  about  14 
per  cent. 

Because  the  Investment  of  credit  unions 
and  co-ops  in  the  bank  Is  small,  its  working 
capital  comes  from  a  SI. 2  million  line  of 
credit  from  AID  and  a  20-year  loan  from  the 
Ecuadorian  government. 

Before  a  loan  is  granted,  the  credit  union 
must  declare  for  what  purpose  the  funds 
will  be  used,  productive  or  consumer  loans. 
Loans  up  to  400,000  sucres  ($20,000)  are  ap- 
proved by  the  credit  committee  consisting 
of  the  general  manager  and  two  members 
of  the  board  of  directors.  Loans  above  that 
amount  m'ast  be  approved  by  the  board. 

Only  10  of  the  17  credit  unions  In  the  pro- 
duction credit  program  have  borrowed  so 
far  from  the  bank.  But  as  the  others  grow 
and  new  credit  unions  enter  the  program, 
loan  demands  are  sure  to  soar. 

Although  present  plans  call  for  10  new 
credit  unions  to  enter  the  program  each  year. 
there  are  hoi>es  of  doubling  this  figure.  But 
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as  the  program  grows  new  problems  are  cer- 
tain to  develop. 

For  example,  the  small  farmers  will  soon 
become  bigger  producers  earning  bigger  in- 
comes, which  in  turn  will  make  them  bigger 
spenders  and  bigger  consumers.  In  the  near 
future  they'll  need  marketing  co-ops  to  han- 
dle their  Increased  production:  farm  supply 
co-ops  to  get  the  seed,  chemicals  and  equip- 
ment they'll  be  using  In  quantity;  and  con- 
sumer co-ops  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  new 
consumers. 

Some  of  this  is  already  taking  place  on  a 
small  scale.  "A  substantial  Improvement  does 
not  yet  exist  nationaily,"  explained  Carlos 
Flore's  of  the  Ecuador  League,  "because  we 
only  have  one  and  a  half  years  in  the  pro- 
gram. But  the  Income  per  member  partici- 
pating in  this  program  Is  increasing  consid- 
erably." 

One  of  the  more  significant  aspects  of 
this  program  is  the  stress  put  on  training 
local  leaders  so  that  they  can  carry  on  with- 
out the  help  and  supervision  of  people  like 
Avram. 

One  credit  union  member  told  The  Credit 
Union  Magazine  how  his  credit  union  was 
organized  by  a  priest.  "When  he  had  to 
leave  everyone  thought  the  credit  union 
would  fall.  Another  priest  came  along  and 
he  worked  with  the  credit  union.  The  people 
thought  if  we  are  to  have  a  credit  union  It 
must  be  run  by  the  priest.  But  as  we  grew 
and  the  (production  credit)  program  started 
we  hired  a  manager,  and  the  credit  union 
grew  and  all  have  confidence  in  the  credit 
union  and  Its  manager." 

So  it  Is  with  the  program  Itself.  Now  that 
Avram  has  left,  the  league  is  playing  a  bigger 
role  In  the  production  credit  program. 

Avram  left  Ecuador  last  month  to  join 
the  staff  in  CUNA's  Latin  America  regional 
oliice  in  Panama.  Through  this  office  CUNA 
IS  actively  .-upportlng  credit  union  work  in 
14  Central  and  South  American  countries. 
Avram  will  now  be  setting  up  production 
credit  programs  in  these  other  countries. 

Continuing  Avram's  work  in  Ecuador  Is 
Carlos  Flores.  who  has  been  with  the  league 
since  November.  19G3.  Flores  and  three  other 
Ecuadorians  will  work  with  credit  unions  in 
setting  up  production  credit  programs.  These 
specialists  work  with  a  credit  union  for  about 
six  months.  Once  it  reaches  the  point  where 
the  manager  and  board  are  trained  and  it 
has  enough  capital  to  get  a  loan  from  the 
co-op  bank,  the  specialist  steps  out  and 
regular  league  fieldman  takes  over. 

"We're  convinced  that  this  Is  the  exact 
program  countries  In  the  process  of  develop- 
ment need."  said  Flores.  "It  has  changed  the 
methods  of  farming  for  some,  and  enabled 
others  to  branch  into  new  types  of  activities, 
such  as  the  raising  of  pigs  and  chickens. 

A  strong  educational  process,  naturally.  Is 
the  keystone  of  any  program.  Education  Is 
available  at  three  levels  in  Ecuador,  through 
the  league's  director  of  education,  the  Rev, 
Ramiro  Leon,  SJ. 

The  basic  level  is  aimed  at  the  credit  un- 
ion members  and  stresses  credit  union  oper- 
tlon,  philosophy  and  history.  The  text  is  a 
league-prepared  8'/2  x  11-inch,  104-page 
booklet.  Courses  are  taken  right  to  the  indi- 
vidual credit  unions. 

The  second  level  consists  of  week-long 
regional  seminars  for  credit  union  directors, 
covering  much  of  the  basic  course  but  in 
more  depth.  Primarily  workshop  sessions, 
they  involve  participants  in  setting  up  and 
directing  committees  and  threshing  out  prob- 
lems actually  encountered  in  their  own  cred- 
it unions. 

The  third  level  is  a  15-day  school  held 
annually  in  Quito  for  credit  union  man- 
agers. The  highly  specialized  courses  deal 
with  various  phases  of  credit  union  opera- 
tion. 

"None  of  these  courses  are  given  free." 
explained  Father  Leon,  a  graduate  of  both 
the  CUNA  School   and  the  Coady  Interna- 


tional Institute  at  Antlgonlsh,  Nova  Scotia. 
The  credit  unions  pay  five  sucres  (20c)  for 
each  credit  union  member  who  takes  the 
basic  course;  50  sucres  ($2.50)  for  the  six- 
day  regional  seminars,  which  Includes  food 
and  lodging;  and  100  sucres  ($5)  for  the 
two-week  managers'  course,  again  Including 
food  and  lodging. 

"We  are  educating  our  people  that  they 
shouldn't  expect  anything  for  nothing.  They 
must  learn  that  they  have  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  league,"  explained  Father 
Leon,  a  native  Ecuadorian. 

The  Instructors  Include  personnel  from  the 
league  and  the  co-op  bank  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers, and — most  Important — local  lead- 
ers. "We're  Insisting  that  credit  union  peo- 
ple from  the  local  levels  help  us,"  says  Father 
Leon.  This  has  alleviated  the  fear  of  what 
would  happen  when  the  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers and  CUNA  people  stop  coming,  as  one 
day  they  must. 

"We  now  have  well-trained  local  leaders 
to  take  over,"  the  priest  said  happily. 

In  Its  recent  report  on  CUNA/AID  activi- 
ties, the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment termed  the  "over-all  progress"  as  being 
"very  good." 


ASIAN  VIEW  OF  U.S.  PARTICIPATION 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Philippine 
President  Ferdinand  Marcos,  iii  an  in- 
terview with  Scripps- Howard  News- 
papers' editor  in  chief,  Walker  Stone, 
this  week  laid  out  the  Asian  view  of 
America's  responsibility  and  presence  in 
Vietnam  and,  in  fact,  in  all  of  Asia.  The 
Wasliington  Daily  News  followed  this  in- 
terview with  an  editorial  summing  up — 

If  we  are  a  global  power — 

Wrote  the  editors — 
we  are  automatically  a  Pacific  power.  Geog- 
raphy, our  national  history,  and  compulsions 
of  international  politics  since  World  War  II 
make  it  so,  and  there  Is  no  jxilnt  ducking  the 
fact. 

President  Marcos  made  it  clear  that  he 
would  coiasider  an  American  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  a  disaster  because ; 

The  central  fact  of  life  here  in  Asia  Is  Red 
China.  Whatever  it  does  Is  of  interest  to  all 
the  leaders  and  peoples  of  Asia.  Vietnam  Is 
merely  the  theater  where  the  Intention  of 
Red  China  may  be  reflected.  Right  now  It  Is 
supporting  North  Vietnam  and  is  supporting 
what  we  call  an  exported  war.  something 
which  all  Independent  nations  here  in  Asia 
fear  most. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  these  state- 
ments and  others  by  President  Marcos  in 
this  excellent  interview  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  and  the  Nation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Walker  Stone's  dis- 
patch on  this  interview  from  Manila  and 
the  Daily  News'  editorial  of  September  21 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News. 
Sept.  19,  1967) 
Exclusive   Interview;    Philippines   Feae 
a  pcxlout 
(By  Walker  Stone) 
Manila,    September    19.— President   Ferdi- 
nand Marcos'  sensitive  antennae  are  attuned 
to  the  political  debates  in  the  United  States 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Because  of  the  Philippines'  long  associa- 
tion with  our  country  he  perhaps  under- 
stands better  than  other  Asian  leaders  of  the 
vagaries  of  American  politics,  and  recognizes 
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that  a  political  pendulum  swing  Irom  Inter- 
nationalism to  Isolation  has  blatorlcal  Amer- 
ican precedent. 

He  hopes  the  swing  will  not  go  go  far  as  to 
cause  the  United  States  to  withdraw  from 
Vietnam  short  of  attaining  a  stabilizing 
peace  settlement,  and  certainly  not  so  far  as 
to  cause  withdrawal  from  all  Aala. 

WSONG  POUCY 

He  thinks  this  would  be  a  "wrong  policy," 
and  foresees  dire  consequences. 

With  the  British  already  abdicating  as  a 
Pacific  power,  says  President  Marooe,  "If  the 
United  States  piUls  out  of  Asia.  Asia  will  have 
to  accommodate  Itself  to  the  reality  that  Red 
China  Is  the  power  that  they  (Asian  nations) 
cannot  prevent  from  exerting  not  only  pres- 
sures but  lUtlmately  mUltary  control  over 
the  countries.  Now  you  tell  me  where  such  a 
conclusion  Is  mistaken  " 

The  word  "accommodation."  said  the  pres- 
ident. Is  a  more  palatable  term  than  "domina- 
tion." but  ultimately  they  mean  the  same. 

■If  that  gap.  the  security  gap  or  the  de- 
velopment gap,  is  not  filled  up  by  an  outside 
power.  I  can  foresee  that  in  the  long  run. 
Asia  will  be  run  by  Red  China,"  he  said 

AjaAIS? 

Are  the  people  afraid  of  that? 
"Definitely  so  Leaders  realize  It  not  only 
here  In  the  Phlllpplnee  but  In  other  places. 
Ministers  that  have  come  here  for  periodic 
gatherings  In  Manila  have  Indicated  this 
growing  fear  that  If  America  Is  tired  of  the 
war,  If  America  Is  tired  of  the  burdens  of  wars 
brought  on  them,  we  now  have  to  think  of 
the  poealblllty  that  America  will  withdraw. 
You  will  close  yourself  up  again  and  Isolate 
yourself  from  all  these  confrontations.  Of 
couse  we  feel  strongly  that  would  be  a  wrong 
policy." 

The  Immediate  consequence  of  an  unsatis- 
factory resolution  of  the  Vietnam  confilct 
would  be,  said  the  president,  that  "almost 
every  country  In  Southeast  Asia  would  start 
compronUslng  with  Red  China.  Even  Taipei 
would  have  to  accommodate  Itself  In  this 
situation.  And  thereafter  ultimately,  the 
hegemony  of  Asia  would  be  attained  under 
the  overlordshlp  of  Red  China.  Not  that  we 
will  not  oppose  with  the  force  necessary  If 
they  try  to  take  over  our  country.  We  will." 
Vietnam,  said  the  president,  "still  agitates 
everybody.  The  Philippines  Is  no  exception. 
The  central  fact  of  lUe  here  In  Aala  la  Red 
China.  Whatever  It  does  is  of  Interest  to  all 
the  leaders  and  p>eopIe8  of  Asia.  Vietnam  Is 
merely  the  theater  where  the  Intention  of 
Red  China  may  be  reflected.  Right  now  It  Is 
supporting  North  Vietnam  and  Is  supporting 
what  we  call  an  exported  war.  something 
which  all  Independent  nations  here  In  Asia 
fear  moet.  It  Is  a  kind  of  subversion  which 
may  be  effective  depending  on  the  circum- 
stances. We  have  had  our  own  experience 
with  communism  and  subversion,  as  you  will 
remember. 

"I  think  our  country  Is  the  only  country 
that  has  succeeded  In  overcoming  a  nation- 
wide communist-Inspired  rebellion  with 
Indigenous  troops — tho  It  is  true  we  had  help 
of  American  arms  and  equipment.  And  you 
win  member  this  moved  (the  late)  President 
QuLrlno  In  declaring  before  the  United  States 
Senate  that,  even  before  the  Korean  war  had 
erupted.  Asia  waa  endangered  by  communist 
Intentions  and  activities  " 

These  warnings  of  the  Filipino  president 
should  not  be  Interpreted  to  mean  that  his 
Is  only  a  gloomy  outlook.  He  sees  hope  In  the 
recent  Vietnam  elections,  which  he  describes 
as  "a  fantastic  success." 

"I  am  surprised,"  he  said,  "that  they  could 
have  such  elections.  We  sent  observers,  three 
observers — one  from  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs,  one  from  the  Senate  and  one 
from  the  House.  The  three  were  unanimous 
that  there  was  free  voting.  There  waa  an 
atmosphere  of  complete  freedom  although. 
of  course,  there  were  a  lot  of  men  In  uniform, 


especially  In  the  north  In  areas  recently  un- 
der Viet  Cong  attack." 

He  Is  proud  of  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Filipino  en^neerlng  construction  battalion 
In  Vietnam  In  rebuilding  and  rehabilitation 
work.  He  believes  possibly  more  resources  of 
Vietnam  and  her  allies  should  be  devoted 
to  this  "second  front." 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Sept.  21. 
1967] 
An  Asian  Leader  Speaks 
Philippine  President  Ferdinand  Marcos.  In 
his  Interview  this  week  with  Scrlpps-Howard 
Newspapers'  EdItor-ln-Chlef  Walker  Stone, 
laid  out  an  Asian  leader's  point  of  view  on 
the  Vietnam  war.  communist  China  and  the 
American  role  In  Asia.  You  might  find  it 
Interesting  to  compare  your  views  on  those 
three  controversial  subjects  with  those  of 
that  friendly  yet  Independent-minded  man. 
To  him.  the  Vietnam  war  is  an  "exported 
war."  a  war  of  subversion  sponsored  by  Hanoi 
with  the  support  of  Peking.  It  Is  the  type  of 
war  all  Independent  nations  fear  most,  be- 
cause China,  with  Its  great  weight— its  vast 
land  mass,  teeming  population,  long  history 
and  urge  toward  expansionism — Is.  tn  Presi- 
dent Marcos'  term  "the  central  fact  of  life 
here  In  Asia." 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  great  power, 
Mr.  Marcos  believes  the  U.S.  must  stand  up 
against  the  exported  war  In  Vietnam,  and 
stay  there  until  there  Is  a  "stabilizing  peace 
settlement."  Even  then,  the  Philippine  Presi- 
dent said,  the  US.  cannot  withdraw  from 
Asia,  for  to  do  so  would  force  the  smaller 
nations  in  China's  great  shadow  to  make  an 
"accommodation"  with  Peking,  meaning  to 
recognize  China's  "overlordshlp."  at  the 
minimum,  her  ultimate  military  control  at 
the  probable  worst.  That  doesn't  exempt 
Asian  nations  from  doing  all  they  can  to- 
ward their  own  security  and  development. 
But  It  does  say  the  U.S.  must  stick  around  as 
the  first  line  of  defense  and  as  provider  of 
assistance  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

In  our  own  mind,  we  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  how  some  apparently  Isola- 
tionist-leaning Americans  can  acknowledge 
proudly  their  country  as  a  "global  power." 
yet  somehow  deny  we  have  any  business  In 
Asia.  If  we  are  a  global  power  we  are  auto- 
matically a  Pacific  power.  Geography,  our 
national  history,  and  the  compulsions  of  In- 
ternational politics  since  World  War  n  make 
It  so.  and  there  Is  no  point  ducking  the  fact. 
A  generation  ago  America  went  to  war  In 
the  Pacific  to  prevent  an  imperialistic  Japan 
from  clamping  all  Asia  into  its  own  "Greater 
Asian  Co-Prosperity  Sphere."  If  that  war 
(tho  thrust  up>on  us)  was  worth  It,  how 
can  we  now  fall  to  do  what  Is  necessary  to 
contain  a  China  bent  on  the  same  sort  of  mis- 
sion, yet  working  from  a  much  more  advan- 
tageous base  and  with  greater  ability?  The 
present  challenge  In  Asia  Is  another  round  In 
our  effort  to  help  the  smaller  nations  of 
Asia  stay  free.  Foolishly,  the  Japanese  of  1941 
put  the  Issue  squarely  on  the  line  by  attack- 
ing Pearl  Harbor.  The  Chinese  of  today  are 
unlikely  to  make  such  a  mistake.  But  we 
must  recognize  the  challenge  Just  the  same. 


College  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  renowned  Clark  School  for 
tlie  Deaf,  Dr.  Galbraith  served  for  al- 
most a  third  of  a  century  as  headmaster 
of  Williston  Academy.  Under  his  long  ad- 
ministration, this  fine  school  prospered 
and  flourished,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  suggest  that  its  present  high  scholastic 
standing  in  the  academic  community  is 
largely  attributable  to  the  vision,  leader- 
ship, and  devoted  service  of  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Galbraith. 

In  a  State  which  has  produced  many 
giants  in  the  field  of  education,  the  name 
of  Dr.  Archibald  Galbraith  will  always 
stand  out  as  one  of  our  really  great  teach- 
ers and  brilliant  administrators. 

It  is  with  special  pride,  therefore,  that 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  wishing  Dr. 
Galbraith  the  very  happiest  of  birthdays. 
If  any  man  ever  had  a  right  to  look  back 
upon  his  life  with  the  utmost  satisfac- 
tion and  with  the  knowledge  that  his 
contribution  to  the  field  of  education  has 
been  a  particularly  rich  and  fruitful  one, 
it  is  certainly  the  man  who  today  cele- 
brates his  proverbial  fourscore  and  10 
years  amongst  us.  In  wishing  for  Dr. 
Galbraith  all  of  the  best  for  today  and 
always,  I  am  privileged  also  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  all  that  he  has  done 
to  bring  the  highest  standards  of  excel- 
lence to  the  educational  institutions 
which  have  been  so  remarkably  enriched 
by  his  truly  distinguished  and  devoted 
service. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


THE  90TH  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  HEADMASTER-EMER- 
ITUS ARCHIBALD  V.  GALBRAITH, 
WILLISTON  ACADEMY,  EAST- 
HAMPTON.  MASS, 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  90th  birthday  anniversary  of 
one  of  New  England's  and  Massachu- 
setts' most  distinguished  and  dedicated 
educators,  Headmaster-Emeritus  Archi- 
bald V.  Galbraith,  of  Williston  Academy, 
Easthampton.  Mass. 

In  addition  to  being  a  trxistee  of  Smith 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION,    1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  555,  H.R.  11722. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  11722)  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

TITLE  I 
Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting. rehabUltating.  or  Installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  Including 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  for  the  following  projects; 

iNsmE  THE   United  States 

nNrrED  states  continental  abmt  command 

{First  Army) 

Fort    Belvolr,    Virginia:    Operational    and 

training  facilities,  and  research,  development, 

and  test  facilities.  $3,210,000. 
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Port  Devens,  Maasachusetts:  Maintenance 
facilities,  and  utilities,  »1,304,000. 

Fort  Dlx.  New  Jersey:  Hospltel  facilities. 
$2,585,000. 

Fort  Eustls,  Virginia:  Training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities,  $976,000. 

Fort  Hamilton.  New  York:  Operational  fa- 
cilities. $127,000. 

A,  P.  Hill  Military  Reservation.  Virginia: 
Training  facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop 
housing,  and  utilities.  $4,893,000. 

Fort  Holablrd,  Maryland:  Administrative 
facilities,  $588,000. 

Indlantown  Gap  Military  Reservation, 
Pennsylvania;  Training  facilities,  $581,000. 

Fort  Knox.  Kentucky:  Training  facilities, 
and  utilities,  $3,325,000. 

Fort  Lee.  Virginia:  Training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  medical  facilities,  and 
utUUies.  $2,139,000. 

Fort  George  G.  Meade.  Maryland:  Hospital 
facilities,  and  administrative  facilities.  $4,- 
510,000. 

Camp  Pickett.  Virginia:  Training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  supply  facilities, 
and  ground  Improvements.  $329,000. 
(Third  Army) 

Fort  Bennlng.  Georgia;  Troop  housing  and 
utilities.  $3,759,000. 

Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina;  Operational 
and  training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  faculties,  troop  housing,  and  utilities, 
$15,019,000. 

Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky:  Hospital  facili- 
ties, administrative  facilities,  and  utilities. 
$1,654,000. 

Fort  Gordon,  Georgia:  Training  facilities. 
supply  facilities,  utiUtles,  and  real  estate, 
$4,364,000. 

Port  Jackson.  South  Carolina:  Hospital  fa- 
cilities. $11,412,000. 

Fort  Rucker,  Alabama:  Training  facilities 
and  troop  housing.  $2,118,000. 
{Fourth    Army) 

Port  Bliss,  Texas:  Traimng  facilities,  sup- 
ply facilities,  and  utilities.  $1,693,000. 

Port  Hood.  Texas:  Maintenance  facilities 
and  utilities.  $3,075,000. 

Fort  Polk,  Louisiana:  Supply  facilities. 
$954,000. 

Port  SlU,  Oklahoma:  Training  facilities  and 
community  facilities,  $3,636,000. 

Fort  Wolters,  Texas:  Utilities,  $379,000. 

{Fifth   Army) 

Fort  Carson,  Colorado:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities,   and   utilities,   $15,152,000. 

Port  Benjamin  Harrison.  Indiana:  Opera- 
tional facilities  and  utilities,  $1,106,000. 

Port  Leavenworth.  Kansas:  Administrative 
facilities.  $392,000. 

Port  Riley,  Kansas:  Training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  medical  facllltlee, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $21,962.00. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Missouri:  Training  fa- 
cilities, medical  facilities,  community  facili- 
ties, and  utUltes,  $2,575,000. 
(Sixth  Army) 

Fort  Irwin,  California:  Operational  facili- 
ties and  utilities,  $439,000, 

Port  Lewis,  Washington:  Maintenance  fa- 
cilities, administrative  facilities,  and  util- 
ities. $4,615,000. 

Fort  Ord,  California:  Hospital  facilities 
and  troop  housing,  $27,329,000. 

(Military  District  of  Washington) 

Fort  Meyer.  Virginia:  Troop  housing  and 
utilities,  $1,680,000. 

(CONUS  Various) 

CONUS  Various  Locations :  Community  fa- 
cilities, $1,053,000. 

UNITED    STATES    ABMT    MATERIEL    COMMAND 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Maryland: 
Training  facilities,  research,  development, 
and  test  facilities,  and  utilities,  $7,228,000. 

Aeronautical  Maintenance  Center,  Texas: 
Utilities,  $419,000. 
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Annlston  Army  Depot.  Alabama;  Mainte- 
nance facilities  and  utUitles.  $964,000. 

Fort  Detrlck.  Maryland:  Research,  devel- 
opment, and  test  facilities.  $2,151,000. 

Edgewood  Arsenal.  Maryland:  Troop  hous- 
ing. $653,000. 

Leiterkenny  Army  Depot.  Pennsylvania: 
Maintenance  facilities  and  supply  facilities, 
$552, (X)0. 

Lexington  Blue  Grass  Army  Depot.  Ken- 
tucky; Maintenance  facilities.  $160,000. 

Fort  Monmouth.  New  Jersey:  Utilities, 
$1,523,000. 

New  Cumberland  Army  Depot.  Peuusyl- 
vanla:  Utilities,  $330,000 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  Arkansas:  Production 
facilities,  $1,713,000. 

Pueblo  Army  Depot,  Colorado:  Mainte- 
nance, and  supply  facilities,  $855,000. 

Red  River  Army  Depot.  Texas:  Supply 
facilities,  and  administrative  facilities,  $376,- 
000. 

Redstone  Arsenal.  Alabama:  Training  fa- 
cilities, research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities, and  administrative  facilities.  $695,- 
000. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Illinois:  Utilities, 
$320,000. 

Sacramento  Army  Depot.  California:  Sup- 
ply facilities.  $93,000, 

Savanna  Armv  Depot,  Illinois:  Operational 
facilities,  and  utilities,  $102,000. 

Sharpe  Army  Depot.  California:  Supply 
facilities.  $199,000, 

Tobvhanna  Army  Depot.  Pennsylvania: 
Maintenance  facilities.  $268,000. 

Tooele  Army  Depot,  Utah:  Supply  facili- 
ties, $680,000. 

Watertown  Arsenal,  Massachusetts:  Re- 
search, development,  and  test  faculties, 
$3,471,000. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico: 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities, 
and  utilities,  $4,781,000. 

Fort  Wingate  Army  Depot,  New  Mexico: 
Utilities,  $166,000. 

Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Arizona:  Research, 
development,    and    test    facilities.    $176,000. 

UNITED    STATES     ARMY    AIR    DEFENSE     COMMAND 

Chicago  Defense  Area,  Illinois:  Operational 
facilities,  $365,000. 

Detroit  Defense  Area,  Michigan:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  $130,000. 

New  York  Defense  Area,  New  York:  Troop 
housing.  $327,000. 

CONUS  Various  Locations:  Operational 
facilities,  and  utilities,  $64,846,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  SECtTRITT  AGENCY 

Two  Rock  Ranch  Station,  California;  Sup- 
plv  faculties,  $174,000. 

Vint  Htn  Farms,  Virginia:  Operational 
facilities,  and  supply  facilities,  $433,000. 

UNrlED     STATES     ARMY     STRATEGIC     COMMUNICA- 
TIONS   COMMAND 

Fort  Ritchie.  Maryland:  Utilities.  $136,000. 

UNITED    STATES    MILITARY    ACADEMY 

United  States  MlllUry  Academy,  West 
Point.  New  York:  Training  facilities,  troop 
housing,  and  utlUties,  $15,495,000. 

ARMY    MEDICAL    SERVICE 

Madtgan  General  Hospital,  Washington: 
Medical  facilities,  $185,000. 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  District 
of  Coliunbla:  Hospital  facilities,  and  com- 
munity facilities.  $12,840,000. 

CORPS   OP   ENGINEERS 

Army  Map  Service,  Maryland:  Utilities. 
$156,000, 

MILITARY   TRAinC   MANAGEMENT    AND    TERMINAL 
SERVICE 

Bavonne  Naval  Supply  Center.  New  Jer- 
sey:   Operational  facilities,  $95,000. 

Oakland  Army  Base.  California:  Utilities, 
$289,000. 

Sunny   Point,    North    Carolina:     Utilities, 

$70,000. 


tTNITED   STATES   AUfT,    ALASKA 

Fort  Greely.  Alaska:  Operational  facllltlee. 
$852,000. 

Fort  Richardson,  Alaska:  Utilities.  II,- 
800,000. 

Fort  Walnwrlght.  Alaska:  Utilities, 
$84,000. 

UNITED    STATES    ARMY,    HAWAH 

Port  De  Russy,  Hawaii:  Troop  housing  and 

utilities,  $7,132,000. 

Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii:  Traimng  fa- 
cilities. $286,000. 

Fort  Shafter,  Hawaii:    Utilities.  $1,944,000. 

OtrrsiDE  THE  United  States 

UNITED    states    ARMY,    PACIFIC 

Camp  Zama,  Japan:  Supply  facilities, 
$193,000. 

Korea:    Hospital  facilities.  $2,810,000. 

UNITED     STATES     ARMY     FORCES.     SOUTHERN 
COMMAND 

Fort  Clayton.  Canal  Zone:  Utilities.  $7,- 
985.000. 

UNITED    STATES    ARMY     MATERIEL    COMMAND 

Kwajalein  Atoll;  Research,  development, 
and  test  facilities,  housing  and  community 
faculties,   $12,255,000. 

UNTIED  STATES  ARMY  SECURITY  AGENCY 

Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
housing  and  community  facilities  and  utili- 
ties, $4,601,000. 

UNITED   STATES  ARMY.  EITROPE 

Germany:  Supply  facilities,  $2,000,000. 
Various    locations;    Operational    facilities 
and  supply  facilities,  $6,815,000. 

UNITED   STATES   ARMY    STP.ATECIC   COM- 
MUNICATIONS COMMAND 

Various  locations:  Operational  facllltlee 
and  utUltles.  $3,821,000. 

Sec  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  military  instal- 
lations and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment  In 
the  amount  of  $2,873,000. 

Sec  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Aimy  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  Army  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  oc- 
casioned by:  (a)  unforeseen  security  consid- 
erations, (bl  new  weapons  developments, 
(c)  new  and  unforeseen  research  and  de- 
velopment requirements,  or  (d)  Improved 
production  schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  deferral  of  such  con- 
struction for  inclusion  in  the  next  military 
construction  authorization  act  would  be  In- 
consistent with  interests  of  national  security, 
and  in  connection  therewith  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert.  rehablUUte.  or  Install  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works.  Including 
land  acquisition,  'site  preparation,  appurte- 
nances, utilities,  and  equipment,  in  the  total 
amount  of  $10,000,000:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his  designee,  shall 
notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
Immediately  upon  reaching  a  final  decision 
to  implement,  of  the  cost  of  construction  In 
any  public  work  undertaken  under  this  sec- 
tion, including  those  real  estate  actions 
pertaining  thereto.  This  authorization  will 
expire  as  of  September  30.  1968.  except  for 
those  public  works  projects  concerning  which 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  have 
been  notified  pursuant  to  this  section  prior 
to  that  date. 

Sec  104.  (a)  Public  Law  87-554.  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  under  the  heading  "Inside 
THE  United  States"  In  section  101,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "continental 
ARMY  COMMAND  (Third  Army)"  with  respect 
to  Fort  McClellan,  Alabama,  strike  out  "$1.- 
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352.000"  and  Insert  In  pU«e  thereof  "$1,554.- 
000;" 

(b)  Public  Law  87-654,  as  amended,  U 
amended  by  strlltlng  out  In  clause  (1)  of 
section  602  "$102,370,000"  and  "$150,879,000" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$102,572,000" 
and  "$151,081,000"  respectively. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Public  Law  88-174,  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  under  the  heading  "Inside 
THB  United  States"  in  section  101.  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "army  com- 
ponent COMMANDS  (Pacific  Command  Areai" 
with  respect  to  Schofleld  Barraclts.  Hawaii, 
strike  out  "$913,000"  and  insert  In  place 
thereof  "$1,006,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  88-174,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (1)  of 
section  602  "$155,826,000"  and  "S2OO.695,00O" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$155,919,000" 
and  "$200,788,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  106.  (ai  Public  Law  88-390,  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  under  the  heading  "Insme 
the  United  States"  in  section  101.  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "continental 
ARMT  COMMAND  (Second  Army)"  with  respect 
to  Port  Lee.  Virginia,  strike  out  "$2,900,000" 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$4,000,000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "continent.m. 
ARMY  COMMAND  (Military  District  of  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia)"  with  respect 
to  Port  Myer,  Virginia,  strike  out  "$4,052,000" 
and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "$4,330,000". 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "continental 
ARMY  COMMAND  (Fifth  Army)"  with  respect 
to  Fort  Sheridan.  Illinois,  strike  out  "$5,544.- 
000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof  "$6,360,000". 

(4)  Under  the  subheading  "UNrrED  states 
ARMY  MATEKIEL  COMMAND  (United  States 
Army  Missile  Command)"  with  re.=pect  to 
Redftone  Arsenal  Al.ibama,  strike  out  "82.- 
389.000'  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$2,- 
563.000". 

(5)  Under  the  subheading  "technical 
SERVICES  FACiMTiTS  (Signal  Corps ) "  v/iTh  re- 
spect to  Army  Pictorial  Center.  New  York, 
strike  out  "$1.120  000"  and  Insert  in  place 
thereof  "$1,185,000". 

(6)  Under  the  subheading  "technical 
SERVICES  FAciiiTiES  I Medlcal  Ser\'lce)"  with 
respect  to  Letterman  General  Hospital,  Cali- 
fornia, strike  out  "$14,305,000"  and  Insert  In 
place  thereof  "$15,424,000". 

(b)  P\ibllc  Law  88-390,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  bv  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of 
section  602 '"$252,994,000"  and  "$304,055,000" 
and  Inserting  $256,536,000  '  and  •  $307,597.- 
000",  resp^ctlvelv. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Public  Law  39-188.  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading  "In- 
side THE  Uniteo  States"  In  section  101,  as 
follows : 

(1)  Under  the  heading  "continental 
ARMY  COMMAND  ( Second  Armv)"  with  re- 
spect to  Port  Lee,  Virginia,  strike  out 
"$700,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
"$925,000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "co^JTrNENT.^L 
ARMY  COMMAND.  Icss  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand (Fifth  Armyi"  with  respect  to  Port 
Leonard  Wood.  M!;sourl.  strike  out  S16.084.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$18,536,000". 

(b)  Ptibllc  Law  89-188  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  in  clause  ( 1 1  of  section  802  "$253.- 
722.000"  and  "$310,583,000"  and  inserting 
"$254,399,000"  and  "$311,260,000",  re- 
spectively. 

Sec  108.  ^a)  Public  Law  89-568  is  amended 
under  the  heading  "Inside  the  Unttto 
States"  in  section  101.  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  heading  "Inside  the  UNriED 
St.ites"  and  under  the  subheading  "united 

STATES     continental     ARMY     COMMAND      ( P  TSt 

Army)"  with  respect  to  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy.  West  Point,  New  Tork.  strike 
out  "$2,451,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"$2,705,000'. 

(3)  Under  the  heading  "Ootsidb  the 
XJinriD  States"  and  under  the  subheading 

"UNmn     STATES     ARMY      M.ATERDSL     COMMAND" 


With  respect  to  Kwajallen  Atoll,  strike  out 
■■$31,333,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
$3  6. 907, 000". 

(  b)  Public  Law  89-568  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  In  clause  (1)  of  section  602  "$57.- 
219.000,"  "$36. 141.000,"  and  "$126,360,000" 
and  InserUng  "$57,473,000."  "$41,715,000"  and 
"$132,188,000  ". 

TITLE  n 

Sec  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  for  the  following  projects: 
Inside  the  United  States 

first    naval    DISTRICT 

Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire: UtillUes,  $575,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Boston,  Massachusetts: 
Utilities,  $496,000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center. 
Davlsville.  Rhode  Island:  Troop  housing, 
S2, 613.000. 

Naval  Station,  Newport,  Rhode  Island:  Op- 
eraUonal  faclllUes,  and  troop  housing. 
$3,747,000, 

Naval  Supply  Depot,  Newport,  Rhode 
Island:  Supply  faculties.  $82,000. 

Naval  Destroyer  School.  Newport,  Rhode 
Island:  Training  facilities.  $1,486,000. 

Naval  Schools  Command,  Newport.  Rhode 
Island:   Training  facilities,  $2,848,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Newport,  Rhode 
Island;  Operational  faclUUes.  and  utilities 
and  ground  improvements,  $1,697,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Quonset  Point.  Rhode 
Island:  Maintenance  facilities,  and  utUltles, 
$2,823,000. 

THIRD    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London.  Con- 
r.ectlcut:  Operational  facilities,  and  main- 
tenance faculties.  $2,355,000. 

Naval  Submarine  School.  New  London, 
Connecticut:  Training  faciUtles.  $1,607,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Medical  Center,  New 
London,  Connecticut:  Medical  facilities, 
$1,590,000. 

EOLRTH    NAVAL   DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station.  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey; 
Troop  housing  and  utUttles  and  ground  im- 
provements. 31.786.000. 

Naval  Air  Test  Facility.  Lakehurst.  New 
Jersey:  Research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
culties, $148,000. 

Naval  Air  Development  Center,  JohnsvUle, 
Pennsylvania:  Research,  development,  and 
test  facilities,  $1,684,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania: Maintenance  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative faculties,  $1,526,000. 

Naval  Station,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania: 
Troop  housing,  and  utilities  and  ground  im- 
provements, $1,859,000. 

Navv  Aviation  Supply  Office.  PhUadelphla, 
Pennsylvania:  Administrative  facilities.  $80.- 
000. 

Naval  Air  Technical  Services  Facility, 
Philadelphia,  PennsylvaiUa:  Administrative 
faculties,  $586,000. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLrMBIA    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Scientific  and  Technical  Intelli- 
gence Center,  District  of  Columbia:  Admin- 
istrative faculties,  $1,374,000, 

Naval  Research  Laboratory,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: Operational  facilities,  and  utilities. 
$874,000. 

Naval  Security  Station.  District  of  Colum- 
bia: Administrative  facilities.  $2,271,000. 

Naval  Academy,  AnnafKJlis.  Maryland: 
Training  facilities,  and  utUlties  and  ground 
Improvements.  $2,443,000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Annapolis.  Maryland:  Hos- 
pital and  medical  facilities,  $134,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Annapolis,  Maryland: 
Operational  facilities.  $5,000,000. 


National  Naval  Medical  Center.  Bethesda. 
Maryland:  UtUlties.  $630,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Chelten- 
ham. Maryland:  Troop  housing  and  utili- 
ties. $925,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Station.  Indian  Head, 
Maryland:  UtUltles  and  ground  Improve- 
ments. $1,208,000. 

Naval  School.  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal. 
Indian  Head.  Maryland:  Training  facilities, 
$296,000. 

Naval  Air  Test  Center.  Patuxent  River, 
Maryland:  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  research,  devel- 
opment, and  test  facilities,  troop  housing, 
and  utilities,  $6,522,000. 

PITTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Hospital.  Camp  Lejeune.  North 
Carolina:    Troop   housing.   $267,000. 

Naval  Facility.  Cape  Hatteras,  North  Caro- 
lina:  Troop  housing,  $92,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point. 
North  Carolina:  Operational  and  training 
faculties,  maintenance  facilities,  supply  fa- 
culties, troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $5,349,- 
000. 

Marine  Corpa  Air  PacUlty,  New  River, 
North  Carolina:  Operational  faculties,  and 
troop  housing,   $2,866,000. 

Fleet  Anti-Air  Warf.ire  Training  Center, 
Dam  Neck,  Virginia:  Training  faciUtles,  and 
troop  housing,  $2,378,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Driver,  Virginia: 
Troop  housing,   $21,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Ba^e,  Little  Creek,  Vir- 
ginia: Medical  faculties,  troop  housing,  and 
UtUlties,  $6,072,000. 

Naval  Amohibious  School,  Little  Creek. 
Virginia:  Training  facilities.  $693,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  administrative  faciUties, 
and    troop   housing,   $4,723,000. 

Headquarters,  Commander  In  Chief,  Atlan- 
tic Fleet.  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Troop  housing, 
$2,508,000. 

Fleet  Operations  Control  Center,  Norfolk, 
Virginia:   UtUltles,  $424,000, 

Naval  Station.  Norfolk.  Virginia:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  mainienance  facilities,  troop 
housing,  and  utilities.  $6,997,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $4,- 
714.000. 

Naval  Degaussing  Station,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia:   Operational   faculties,   $364,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Norfolk.  Virginia: 
Operational  facilities,  and  supply  facilities, 
$153,000. 

Armed  Forces  Staff  College.  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia;  Troop  housing,  $808,000. 

Fleet  Training  Center.  Norfolk.  Virginia: 
Training  faculties.  $65,000. 

Nuclear  Weapons  Training  Center.  Atlan- 
tic, Norfolk,  Virginia:  Training  faculties, 
$1,557,000. 

Navy  Preventive  Medicine  Unit.  Norfolk, 
Virginia:  Medical  faculties.  S339,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana,  Virginia:  Oper- 
ational and  training  facilities,  m.ilntenance 
faculties,  troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $8,- 
412,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Portsmouth,  Virginia: 
Troop  housing,  .«498.000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Yorktown.  Vir- 
ginia: MiUntenance  facilities,  research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  facilities,  and  utilities 
and  ground  Improvements,  S2.051.000. 

SIXTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Field,  Florida: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  $3,590,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida: 
Maintenance  facilities.  $5,260,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Jacksonville,  Florida: 
Troop  housing,  $302,000. 

Naval  Station,  Mayport.  Florida:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  supply  facilities,  and  troop 
bousing,  $6,558,000. 

Naval  Station,  Key  West.  Florida:  Opera- 
tional faculties,  $300,000. 
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Naval  Air  Station,  Key  West  Florida:  Sup- 
ply faculties,  utiUties  and  ground  improve- 
ments, and  real  estate,  $1,511,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Key  West,  Florida:  Troop 
housing,  $243,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando,  Florida: 
Operational  and  training  faculties,  supply 
facilities,  adniinlstrative  facilities,  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties  and   ground   Improvements,   $13,425,000. 

Navy  Mine  Defense  Laboratory.  Panama 
City,    Florida:    Troop   housing,    $441,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola.  Florida: 
Maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utUltles  and  ground  im- 
provements, $5,608,000. 

Naval  Aviation  Medical  Center,  Pensacola, 
Florida:  Troop  housing.  $338,000. 

Naval  Communications  Training  Center. 
Pensacola.  Florida:  Training  faculties,  and 
troop  housing,  $1,864,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Saufley  Field, 
Florida:  Operational  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  $1,317,000. 

Naval  AuxUlary  Air  Station.  'Whiting  Field, 
Florida:  Troop  housing,  $1,020,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Albany,  Georgia:  Op- 
erational faculties,  maintenance  faculties. 
and  UtUltles.  $1,530,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  GljTico.  Georgia:  Op- 
erational and  training  faculties,  supply  fa- 
culties, and  troop  housing,  $3,143,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Beaufort,  South 
CaroUna:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  faculties,  and  community 
faculties,  $955,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina: Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, and  administrative  faculties,  $3,063,- 
000. 

Naval  Station,  Charleston,  South  CaroUna: 
Community  facilities,  and  utiUtles  and 
ground  improvements.  $4,048,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Stition,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  administrative  faciUties,  and  utili- 
ties and   ground   improvements,   $16,186,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis,  Tennessee: 
Troop  housing,  and  utilities  and  ground  Im- 
provements, $5,246,000. 

EIGHTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Chase  Field. 
Texas:  Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  administrative  facul- 
ties, troop  housing,  utilities  and  ground  Im- 
provements, and  real  estate,  $12,784,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Texas: 
Troop  housing,  and  utUltles  and  ground  Im- 
provements. $3,603,000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas: 
Troop  hou£lng,  $344,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station.  KlngsvUle. 
Texas:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
faculties,  and  troop  housing.  $3,894,000. 

NINTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Training  Center.  Great  Lakes.  lUl- 
nols:  Troop  housing.  $6,869,000. 

Naval  HosplUl  Corps  School.  Great  Lakes, 
nilnols:   Training  faculties.   $1,561,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Great  Lakes, 
Illinois:  UtUltles,  $306,000. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Crane,  Indiana: 
Maintenance    faculties,    $225,000. 

ELEVENTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Observatory.  Flagstaff.  Arizona:  Re- 
search, development,  and  test  facilities. 
$704,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma,  Arizona: 
Operational  facilities,  medical  facilities,  com- 
munity faciUtles,  and  utUltles,  $2,133,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station.  China  Lake. 
California:  Research,  development,  and  test 
faculties.  $2,486,000. 

Naval  Aerospace  Recovery  PacUlty.  El 
Centro,  California:  Research,  development, 
and  test  faculties.  $460,000. 

Naval  Air  Faculty.  El  Centro.  California: 
Troop  housing.  $427,000. 

Marine  Corpe  Air  Station.  El  Toro.  CaU- 
fornla:    Operational   and   training  facilities. 


maintenance    facilities     and    hospital    and 
medical  faculties.  $4,918,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Long  Beach.  California: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities  and 
ground  Improvements,  $489,000. 

Naval  Station.  Long  Beach,  California: 
Community  facUiUes.  $800,000. 

Fleet  Anti-Submarlne  Warfare  Training 
Faculty,  Long  Beach,  California:  Training 
faciUties.  $434,000. 

Naval  Dental  Clinic,  Long  Beach.  Cali- 
fornia:   Medical  faculties.  $821,000. 

Pacific  Missile  Range.  Point  Mugu.  CaU- 
fornla:  Research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities. $509,000. 

Naval  Ship  MlssUe  Systems  Engineering 
Station.  Port  Hueneme,  California;  Admin- 
istrative  faculties,   $1,591,000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Port 
Hueneme,  California:  Troop  housing,  $2,- 
638,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Facility,  Santa  Ana,  Cali- 
fornia; Operational  faculties,  and  troop 
housing,  $1,145,000. 

Marine  Corps  Auxiliary  Landing  Field, 
Camp  Pendleton.  California;  Operational 
and   training  faculties.  $381,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Coronado.  Cali- 
fornia: Administrative  facilities,  troop  hous- 
ing, and  utIUties,  $8,380,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Mlramar,  California; 
Operational  faculties,  maintenance  facilities, 
admlnstratve  facllites,  and  utilities,  $5,836,- 
000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  North  Island.  Califor- 
nia; Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  administrative  facul- 
ties, troop  housing,  and  utlUtes  and  ground 
Improvements,  $7,692,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Ream  Field, 
California:  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing, 
and  utilities.  $1,471,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Support  Facility,  San 
Diego,  California:  Operational  anu  training 
faculties,  maintenance  facUites,  and  troop 
housing,  $4,720,000. 

Fleet  Anti-Air  Warfare  Training  Center, 
San  Diego.  California;  Administrative  facili- 
ties, $475,000 

Fleet  Anti-Submarlne  Warfare  School,  San 
Diego,  California:  Training  faculties,  $286,- 
000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia: Training  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
$12,491,000. 

Naval  Hospital.  San  Diego,  CaUfornla: 
Troop  housing.  $986,000. 

TWELTTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore.  CaUfornla: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance faculties,  and  utlUtes,  $5,955,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  California: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  supply  facilities, 
$383,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Concord.  Califor- 
nia: Operational  facilities,  utilities  and 
ground  Improvements,  and  real  estate,  $20,- 
079,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Dixon.  California: 
Medical  faculties,  and  troop  housing.  $172.- 
000. 

Naval  Schools  Command.  Mare  Island,  Cal- 
ifornia: Troop  housing,  $2,738,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Moffett  Field,  Callfor- 
rUa:  UUlltles  and  ground  Improvements, 
$119,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Oakland,  California:  Troop 
housing,  $1,436,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  San  Francisco  Bay.  Cali- 
fornia: Troop  housing  at  Hunters  Point: 
and  maintenance  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  community  facUitlea.  and  utUltles 
at  Mare  Island,  $9,174,000. 

Naval  Station,  Treasure  Island,  California: 
Utilities  and  ground  Improvements,  $850,000. 

Naval  Schools  Command.  Treasure  Island, 
California:  Training  faculties,  and  troop 
housing.  $5,825,000. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Hawthorne,  Ne- 


vada; Maintenance  faciUtles,  and  supply  fa- 
culties, $598,000. 

THIRTEENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Facility.  Coos  Head.  Oregon:  Utili- 
ties and  ground  Improvements    $65,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton.  Washington: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
administrative  faculties.  and  utUltles, 
$6,923,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Bremerton,  Washington: 
Troop  housing,  $83,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Jim  Creek.  0»o, 
Washington;  Commimlty  faculties,  $130,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Puget 
Sound,  Washington:  Operational  facilities, 
$713,000. 

Naval  Supply  Depot,  Seattle.  Washington: 
Utilities  and  ground  improvements,  $252,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whldbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington: Operational  faculties,  maintenance 
faculties,  and  troop  housing.  £2,626.000. 

FOURTEENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Honolulu, 
Oahu,  Hawaii;  Troop  housing,  $370,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Pearl  Harbor.  Oahu,  Ha- 
waii: Maintenance  faculties,  adnrUnlstratlve 
faculties,  and  utUlties,  $2,237,000. 

Naval  Station,  Pearl  Harbor.  Oahu,  Ha- 
waii; Operational  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing, $1,395,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  Pearl  Harbor. 
Oahu,  Hawaii;  Maintenance  facilities,  and 
troop  housing,  $4,102,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Pearl  Harbor.  Oahu, 
Ha'aaii;  Operational  faculties,  $62,000. 

Fleet  Submarine  Training  Faculty.  Pearl 
Harbor,  Oahu,  Hawaii:  Training  facilities, 
$944,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Oahu,  Hawaii:  UtUltles  and  ground  Improve- 
ments, $7,636,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Kaneohe  Bay, 
Oahu,  Hawaii:  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance faculties,  and  utUltles  and  ground 
Improvements,  $2,554,000. 

Fleet  Operations  Control  Center,  Kunla, 
Oahu,  Hawaii:  Troop  housing,  and  utilities, 
$1,728,000. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Oahu.  Hawaii: 
Maintenance  faculties,  and  utUities  and 
ground  improvements,  $1,170,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Barbers  Point.  Oahu. 
Hawaii;  Operational  facilities,  and  utilities 
and  ground  improvements.  $494,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Lualualei,  Oahu,  Ha- 
waU;  Operational  facilities,  and  utilities  and 
ground  improvements.  $6,793,000. 

Pacific  Fleet  Tactical  Range,  Barking 
Sands,  Kauai,  HawaU;  Operational  facUiUes, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  research,  devel- 
opment, and  test  faculties,  $2,264,000. 

SEVENTEENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Station.  Adak.  Alaska:  Maintenance 
facilities,  hospital  and  medical  facilities,  and 
utilities,  $4,587,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Buskin  Lake.  Kodlak, 
Alaska;    Operational  faciUtles,  $686,000. 

VARIOUS    LOCATIONS 

Various  Locations:  Operational  faculties, 
$55,000. 

Various  Naval  Comm tin! cation  Activities: 
Utilities,   $3,278,000. 

MARINE   CORPS  GROUND   FORCES  FACILITIES 

Marine  Corps  Schools.  Quantlco.  Virginia: 
Maintenance  faciUtles,  troop  housing,  and 
UtiUties  and  ground  Improvements.  $2,571- 
000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Lejeune.  North 
Carolina;  Medical  facilities  troop  housing, 
and  utilities  and  ground  Improvements, 
$12,507,000. 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Albany, 
Georgia;  Maintenance  facilities,  and  utUl- 
tles, $892,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Parrls  Island. 
South  Carolina:  Training  faculties,  medical 
faculties,  and  troop  housing.  $2,149,000. 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  B&raiow.  Cal- 
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iromla:  Operational  facllltlea,  maintenance 
laclUtlea,  and  troop  housing  and  community 
faciUlles.  •1.230.0OO. 

Marine  Corp«  Base,  Twentynlne  Palms. 
California:  OperaUonal  and  training  laclU- 
tiee,  and  utlllUes.  «8.704,000. 

Miirlne  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton.  Cal- 
ifornia: Maintenance  faculties,  troop  hous- 
ing and  comjnunlty  facilities,  and  utUltlea. 
» 11.290.000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  San  Diego. 
California:  Troop  housing.  J912.000. 

Camp  H.  M.  Smith.  Alea,  Oahu.  Hawaii: 
Troop  housing.  »1.649.000. 

Outbids  thi  UinrxD  Statis 

TE>rrH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Facility.  Antigua.  West  Indies:  Util- 
ities. $87,000. 

Naval  Station,  Ouantanamo  Bay.  Cuba: 
Troop  housing,  $3,918,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Ouantanamo  Bay. 
Cuba:  Troop  housing,  $1,600,000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto 
Rico:  Operational  facilities,  and  mainte- 
nance facilities,  $1,468,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto 
Rico  Hospital  and  medical  faclUtles.  and 
troop  housing.  $6,283,000. 

Naval  Radio  StaUon.  Sabana  Seca.  Puerto 
Rico  Troop  housing  and  community  facU- 
Itles,  $513,000. 

FOUHTSENTH    NAVAI.    DISTRICT 

Naval  Station,  Midway  Islands:  Utilities 
and  ground  Improvements.  $1,669,000. 

ATLANTIC    AaCA 

Naval  Sution.  Bermuda:  Operational  fa- 
cilities. $1,253,000. 

ETTROPEAN    ABBA 

Naval  Communication  SUtlon,  London- 
derry. Northern  Ireland:  Medical  facilities. 
$116,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Guardamar  del 
Segura,  Spain:  Community  facilities.  $58,000. 

Naval  Station,  Rota,  Spain:  Operational 
facilities,  and  community  facilities.  $288,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Nea  Matal, 
Greece:  Maintenance  facilities,  and  supply 
facilities,  $133,000. 

PACmC    OC«AN    AREA 

Naval  Air  Station.  Agana,  Guam.  Mariana 
Islands:  Operational  facilities,  and  commu- 
nity facilities.  $467,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station.  Plnegayan. 
Ouam,  Mariana  Islands:  Troop  housing. 
$142000. 

Naval  Facility,  Ouam,  Mariana  Island: 
Operational  faclUUes,  $200,000. 

Naval  Station.  Guam.  Mariana  Islands: 
Troop  housing,  $284,000. 

Naval  Supply  Depot.  Guam,  Marleoia  Is- 
lands. Supply  faclUtlea.  $2,590,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Guam.  Mart- 
ana  Islands:  Utilities  and  ground  Improve- 
menw,  and  real  estate.  $8,452,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Totsuka.  Japan: 
Utilities.  $97,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Facility.  Yokosulta,  Japan: 
Maintenance  facUitlee,  $336,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Facility.  Futema,  Oki- 
nawa: Operational  faclUtles,  supply  faculties, 
and  troop  housing,  $6,169,000. 

Fleet  Activities.  Ryukyus.  Okinawa:  Com- 
munity facilities.  $80,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Cubl  Point.  Republic  of 
the  Philippines:  Medical  faculties.  $105,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  San  Miguel, 
Republic  of  the  Philippines:  Community  fa- 
culties. $501,000. 

Naval  Station,  Subic  Bay,  Republic  of  the 
PhUlpplnes:   Community  faclUtlee.  $179,000. 

VARIOUS    LOCATIONS 

Various   Locations:    Operational    faculties, 
$65,000 
Various  Naval  Conununicatlon  Activities: 

uuiities.  $«ea,ooo 

Sk.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  naval  Installa- 


tions and  faculties  by  acquiring,  converting, 
rehabilitating,  or  Installing  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  In  the  total  amount 
of  $6,784,000. 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  Navy  Inatallatlons  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  Navy  missions 
and  resDonslbllltles  which  have  been  oc- 
casioned by:  (a)  unforeseen  security  con- 
siderations, (b)  new  weapons  developments, 
(CI  new  and  unforeseen  research  and  de- 
velopment requirements,  or  (d)  Improved 
production  schedules.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  that  deferral  of  such 
construction  for  Inclusion  In  the  next  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  act  would 
be  Inconsistent  with  Interests  of  national 
security,  and  In  connection  therewith  to  ac- 
quire, construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  In- 
stall permanent  or  temporary  public  works, 
including  'and  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment.  In 
the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000:  P-ovided. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  desig- 
nee, shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Immediately  upon  reaching  a 
decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section.  Including  those  real 
estate  actions  pertaining  thereto  This  au- 
thorization wUl  expire  as  of  September  30. 
1968,  except  for  those  public  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Public  Law  88-174,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  In  title  II,  section  201, 
under  the  heading  "Inside  the  United 
States"  and  subheading  "BtTREAU  or  ships 
(Naval  Shlpvards)"  with  respect  to  Naval 
Shipyard,  Mare  Island,  California,  by  striking 
out  '4850,000"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
"$908,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  88-174,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  in  section  602.  clause  (2) ,  by  strik- 
ing out  "$116,031,000"  and  "$202,930,000" 
and  Inserting,  respectively.  In  place  thereof 
"$116,089,000"  and   "$202,988,000". 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Public  Law  88-390  Is  amended 
In  title  n.  section  201,  under  the  heading 
"iNsroE  the  UNfTED  STATES"  and  subheading 
"BTTREAU  or  SHIPS  rAciLiTiEs  (Nsval  Ship- 
yards)" with  respect  to  the  Naval  Shipyard, 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  by  striking  out 
"$4,760,000"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
"$5,240,000  '. 

I  b )  PubUc  Law  88-390  Is  amended  In  sec- 
tion 602,  clause  (2).  by  sulking  out  "9160.- 
237,000"  and  $225,639,000"  and  inserting 
respectively  in  place  thereof  "$160,717,000" 
and  "$226,119,000". 

SBC.  206.  (a)  Public  Law  89-188,  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  under  the  heading  "Inside 
THE  United  States"  In  section  201.  as  fol- 
lows; 

( 1 )  Under  the  subheading  '  srREAU  of 
SHIPS  PAcn-rriES  (Naval  Shlpyardsl"  with  re- 
spect to  Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Naval  Shipyard,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Oahu.  Hawaii,  strike  out  $2,931,000"  and 
"$3,591,000",  reepectl'-ely,  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  "$3,857,000"  and  "$4,660,000",  re- 
spectively. 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "fleet  base  fa- 
cn-rriEs"  with  respect  to  Naval  Station,  Key 
West.  Florida,  and  Naval  Station.  Treasure 
Island,  California,  strike  out  "$1,293,000"  and 
"$1,866,000",  respectively,  and  insert  In  place 
thereof  "$1,462,000"  and  "$2,234,000",  re- 
spectively. 

1 3)  Under  the  subheading  "marine  corps 
FAcn-rrrEs"  with  respect  to  Marine  Corps  Base. 
Camp  Lejeune.  North  Carolina,  strike  out 
"$7,126,000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
"$8,402,000". 

(4)   Under  the  subheading  "sKRvicK  SCHOOL 


FACiLrnES"  with  respect  to  Naval  Training 
Center.  Great  Lakes.  Illinois,  strike  out 
"$11,457,000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
"$12,732,000". 

i5)  Under  the  subheading  "medical  fa- 
cilities" with  respect  to  Naval  Dispensary 
and  Dental  Clinic,  Pearl  Harbor.  Oahu,  Ha- 
waii, strike  out  "$2,800,000"  and  insert  In 
place  thereof.  "$3,026,000". 

(6)  Under  the  heading  "communication 
facilities"  with  respect  to  Naval  Autodln  Fa- 
cility. Albany.  Georgia,  and  Naval  Autodln 
Facility.  Syracuse.  New  York,  strike  out 
"$313,000"  and  "$45,000".  respectively,  and 
Insert  In  place  thereof  "$926,000"  and  "$135.- 
000",  respectively. 

(7i  Under  the  heading  "office  of  naval 
RESEARCH  FACILITIES"  With  respcct  t»  Naval 
Research  Laboratory,  District  of  Columbia. 
strike  out  "$5,560,000"  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  "$7,368,000". 

(8)  Under  the  heading  "Outside  the 
United  States"  and  subheading  "fleet  b.ase 
faciuties"  with  respect  to  Headquarters  Sup- 
port Activity.  Taipei.  RepubUc  of  China, 
strike  out  "$199,000"  and  insert  In  place 
thereof  "$370,000". 

ibi  Public  Law  89-188,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (2)  of 
section  602  "$228,770,000",  "$34,436,000",  and 
"$314  305.000"  and  inserting  In  place  thereof 
"$236,590,000".  $34,607,000",  and  "$322,296,- 
000",  respectively. 

TITLE  III 
Sec  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  installa- 
tions and  faculties  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding site  preparation,  appurtenances,  util- 
ities, and  equipment,  for  the  following 
projects: 

Inside  the  United  States 
air  defense  command 
Duluth  Municipal  Airport,  DiUuth.  Minne- 
sota:   Administrative  faculties  and  commu- 
nltv  facilities,  $316,000. 

Hamilton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Rafael, 
CaUfornla:  UtUltles.  $204,000. 

Klngsley  Field.  Klamath  Palls.  Oregon: 
Administrative  facilities  and  utilities,  $290,- 

000.  „    ^ 

McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington: Operational  facilities  and  utUltles, 
$1,598,000. 

Niagara  Falls  Municipal  Airport.  Niagara 
Palls.  New  York:  Maintenance  faculties, 
community  facilities,  and  uUUtles,  $377,000. 

NORAD  Headqu,-irt€rs,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado:  Operational  faclUtles.  $1,201,000. 

Otis  Air  Force  Base,  Falmouth,  Massachu- 
setts: UtUltles.  $184,000, 

Oxnard  Air  Force  Base,  CamarUlo.  CaU- 
fornla: Training  facilities,  $264,000. 

Paine  Field.  Everett,  Washington:  Opera- 
tional  facilities,   $401,000. 

Perrln  Air  Force  Base,  Sherman,  Texas: 
Operational  and  training  facilities  and  main- 
tenance faculties.  $1,105,000. 

Peterson  Field,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo- 
rado: Operational  faclUtles.  maintenance 
facilities,  administrative  facilities,  troop 
housing,  and  utilities.  $5,405,000. 

Selfridge  Air  Force  Base,  Mount  Clemens, 
Michigan:   UtUltles,  $1,681,000. 

Stewart  Air  Force  Base.  Newburgh,  New 
York:   Utilities.  $166,000. 

Suffolk  Countv  Air  Force  Base,  Westhamp- 
ton  Beach.  New  York:  UtUltles,  $475,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base.  Panama  City. 
Florida:   Supply  facilities,  $85,000. 

air  force  logistics  command 

Grifflss  Air  Force  Base.  Rome.  New  York: 
mlnlstratlve  faculties,  and  community  faclU- 
tles, $1,628,000. 

HIU  Air  Force  Base,  Ogden.  Utah:  Opera- 
tional faclUtles.  maintenance  faclUtles,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  and  community  facul- 
ties, $1,628,000. 
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KeUy  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio,  Texas: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facllltlee, 
supply  faculties,  administrative  facUlUes. 
troop  housing,  and  uUlltles.  $2,147,000. 

McCIellan    Air    Force    Base.    Sacramento, 
California:    Operational    faclUtles,    mainte- 
nance facilities,  medical  faculties,  adminis- 
trative facilities,  and  utUltles.  $7,035,000. 
$7,035,000. 

Newark  Air  Force  Station,  Newark,  Ohio: 
Maintenance  faclUtles  and  utilities,  $365,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Macon.  Georgia: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  administrative  faclUtles. 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
utilities.  $5,130,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma  City. 
Oklahoma:  Maintenance  facilities,  adminls- 
uatlve  faculties,  and  utUltles.  $3,597,000, 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Dayton, 
Ohio:  Training  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
clUtles. and  UtUltles,  $10,862,000, 

AIR    FORCE    systems    COMMAND 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
TuUahoma,  Tennessee:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  faculties,  and  supply  faclU- 
tles, $1,554,000. 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas: 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities, 
medical  facilities,  and  troop  housing.  $4.- 
185,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  Muioc,  CaUfornla: 
Operational  facilities,  research,  development, 
and  test  faculties,  and  supply  facUlUes, 
$4,023,000, 

EgUn  Air  Force  Base.  Valparaiso.  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  research,  development, 
and  test  faculties,  administrative  faculties, 
and  troop  housing  and  community  facilities. 
$7,087,000, 

EgUn  Auxiliary  Airfield  Numbered  9.  Val- 
paraiso. Florida:  Operational  facilities,  and 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
UtUltles,  $1,732,000. 

Grenler  Field.  Manchester.  New  Hampshire: 
Troop  housing,  $465,000. 

HoUoman  Air  Force  Base,  Alamogordo,  New 
Mexico:  Operational  faclUtles.  research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  facilities,  administrative 
faclUtles.  troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $3.- 
621,000. 

Klrtland  Air  Force  Base.  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico:  Operational  faculties  and  utUltles. 
8181.000. 

Laurence  G.  Hanscom  Field,  Bedford.  Mas- 
sachusetts: Research,  development,  and  test 
faclUtles,  supply  faculties,  and  utilities, 
$1,482,000. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Cocoa,  Florida:  Op- 
erational facilities,  maintenance  faculties, 
and  research,  development,  and  test  faclU- 
tles, 81,040.000. 

Eastern  Test  Range.  Cocoa,  Florida:  Re- 
search, development,  and  test  facilities,  sup- 
ply facilities,   and   utUltles.   $4,787,000. 

Western  Test  Range,  Lampoc,  California: 
Operational  facilities,  research,  development, 
and  test  facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utili- 
ties, $15,333,000. 

Satellite  Tracking  Faculties:  Operational 
facilities,  research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
clUtles. and  utilities.  $3,137,000. 

AIR   TRAINING    COMMAND 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Rantoul.  IlUnoIs: 
Training  faculties,  hospital  faclUtles,  medical 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities. 
$2,523,000. 

Craig  Air  Force  Base,  Selma,  Alabama: 
Operational  and  training  faclUtles.  mainte- 
nance faculties,  and  troop  housing.  $1,665.- 
000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  BUoxl,  Mississippi: 
Operational  and  training  faclUtles  and  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  $3,071,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio. 
Texas:  Training  faculties,  maintenance  fa- 
clUtles, supply  facilities,  and  troop  housing 

Laredo    Air    Force    Base,    Laredo,    Texas: 
and  communltv  faculties,  $23,457,000. 
Utilities.  $92,000. 


LaughUn  Air  Force  Base,  Del  RJo.  Texas: 
Operational  and  training  faclUtles,  admin- 
istrative faclUties,  and  utUltles,  $736,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  Denver.  Colorado; 
Training  facilities  and  troop  housing  and 
community  faciUtles.  $5,479,000. 

Mather  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
faculties,  hospital  faclUUes.  administrative 
facilities,  community  faciUtles,  and  utilities. 
$7,005,000. 

Moody  Air  Force  Base,  Valdosta.  Georgia: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  $875,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas:  Troop  housing  and  utUltles.  $1,203,- 
000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base,  Lubbock.  Texas:  Op- 
erational and  training  facilities,  hospital  fa- 
cilities, troop  housing,  and  utUltles.  $3,795,- 
000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  Wichita  Palls. 
Texas:  Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  faclUtles,  and  troop  housing. 
$3,655,000. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base,  Enid,  Oklahoma: 
Training  facilities  and  utilities,  $619,000. 

Webb  Air  Force  Base,  Big  Spring,  Texas: 
Hospital  faculties,  administrative  facilities, 
and  UtUltles.  $2,296,000. 

WilUams  Air  Force  Base,  Chandler,  Ari- 
zona: Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
clUtles, and  Utilities,  $2,939,000. 

AIR  UNrVERSITY 

MaxweU  Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama: Supply  faciUtles,  troop  housing,  and 
utiUtles,  $302'000. 

ALASKAN    AIR   COMMAND 

Elelson  Air  Force  Base.  Fairbanks,  Alaska: 
Maintenance  facilities  and  utilities,  6225,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  B.'ise,  Anchorage, 
Alaska:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  utilities,  $3,987,000. 

Various  Locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
UtUltles,  $11,618,000 

HEADQUARTERS    COMMAND 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  Maintenance  faclUtles. 
medical  facilities,  community  facilities.  utUl- 
tles. and  ground  Improvements,  $7,819,000, 

MILITARY    AtRLITT    COMMAND 

Altus  Air  Force  Base.  Altus,  Oklahoma: 
Training  facilities,  maintenance  faculties, 
administrative  faculties,  and  troop  housing. 
$3,655,000. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina:  Operational  and  training 
facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  supply  fa- 
clUtles. administrative  faciUtles,  and  uUU- 
tles, $7,892,000. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Dover.  Delaware: 
OperaUonal  faclUties  and  utUltles.  $866,000. 

McGulre  Air  Force  Bise,  Wrlghtstown.  New 
Jersey:  Operational  faclUUes.  and  troop 
housing,  $843,000. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Bernardino. 
California:  Operational  and  training  faclU- 
tles. maintenance  faclUties,  troop  housing 
and  community  facilities,  and  utUltles.  $4.- 
219,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base.  BellevlUe.  IlllnoU: 
Maintenance  facilities,  administrative  faclU- 
ties. and  utilities.  $459,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Fairfield.  California: 
Operational  faculties,  maintenance  faclUUes, 
supply  facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utUltles. 
$6,047',000. 

PACIFIC    AIR    FORCE 

Hlckam  Air  Force  Base.  Honolulu.  Hawaii: 
Medical  facilities,  troop  housing  facilities, 
ajid  uUUUes.  $2,566,000. 

STRATEGIC    AIR    COMMAND 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  Shxeveport, 
Louisiana:  Operational  facilities,  hospital 
faclUties.  troop  housing,  and  utUltles.  $4.- 
483.000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base.  MarysvOle,  Calllor- 
ma:  Supply  faclUties.  administrative  faclll- 
tlee. and  uUUUes.  $356,000. 


BlythevlUe    Air    Pofce    B*6e,    Blythevllle, 

Arkansas:   UUUtles.  $88,000. 

Bunker  HiU  Air  Force  Base,  Peru.  Indiana: 
Operational  faculties,  maintenance  faciUtles, 
and  utiUtlea,  $796,000. 

OiTswell  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Worth.  Texaa: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance faculties,  supply  facilities,  and  troop 
housing.  $1,689,000. 

Cattle  Air  Force  Base.  Merced,  Oalifornla: 
AdmlnistraUve  faciUtles,  $123,000. 

Oolumbus  Air  Foroe  Base,  Columbus,  Mis- 
sissippi: Operational  faclUtlee.  hospital  fa- 
cilities, and  admlnistraUve  faclUtles,  $1,132,- 

000. 

Davls-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  T^icson, 
Arizona:  Operational  faciUtles,  maintenance 
faclUtlee,  troop  housing  and  community  fa- 
culties, and  utUiUes.  $2,954,000. 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base.  AbUene.  Texas: 
Training  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
and  troop  housing.  $537,000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota:  Operational  faciUtles,  administra- 
tive facilities,  and  utUltles,  $229,000. 

Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base.  Chey- 
enne. Wyoming:  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance faculties,  and  utiUtles,  $345,000. 

Falrchild  Air  Force  Base,  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington: Operational  facUlUes  and  medical 
facilities.  $389,000. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base.  Grand  Forks. 
North  Dakota:  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance facilities,  hospital  faclUtles,  medical 
facilities,  and  administrative  faculties,  $1.- 
652.000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Homestead, 
Florida:  Administrative  faciUtles.  troop  hous- 
ing, and  UtlllUes,  $584,000. 

K.  I  Sawyer  Municipal  Airport.  Marquette, 
Michigan:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance faculties,  and  utilities,  $1,032,000 

Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas:  Operational  facilities,  supply  fa- 
cilities, administrative  facilities,  and  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities,  $759  000 

Lorlng  Air  Force  Base.  Limestone.  Maine: 
Operational  faclUtles.  administrative  facili- 
ties. commuiUty  faclUtles.  and  utUltles. 
$388,000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Great  Palls, 
Montana:  Operational  facilities,  administrs- 
tlve  facilities,  community  faclUtles.  and  utUl- 
tles, $1,428,000. 

March  Air  Force  Base,  Riverside,  Califor- 
nia: Administrative  facilities,  and  commu- 
nity facUlUes,  $5,471,000. 

McCov  Air  Force  Base,  Orlando,  Florida: 
Supply  '  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
and  troop  housing,  $430,000. 

Mlnot  Air  Force  Base.  Mlnot.  North  Dakota: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance faclUtles.  troop  housing,  and  utUltles. 
$1,364,000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base.  Omaha,  Nebraska: 
Operational  faculties,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities,  $960,000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base,  Portsmouth.  New 
Hampshire:  Operational  and  training  faclU- 
tles, maintenance  facilities,  and  administra- 
tive facilities,  $2,203,000. 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base,  Plattsburgh. 
New  York:  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  and  community 
faculties.  $2,068,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Lompoc,  Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance  facilities,  supply  faclU- 
tles, administrative  faculties,  and  utUitlee, 
$3,581,000. 

Westover  Air  Force  Base.  Chlcopee  Falls. 
Massachusetts:  Training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  utUltles,  $3,120,000. 

Whlteman  Air  Force  Base,  Knob  Noster, 
Mlseourl:  Operational  faculties,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  utlllUes.  $248,000. 

Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Base,  Oscoda,  Mich- 
igan: Operational  faclUtles.  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  and  utUltles, 
$1,053,000. 

TACTICAL    AIR    COMMAND 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Austin,  Texas: 
Operational  faclUtles,  maintenance  facUltlee, 
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supply  faclUtle*,  hoepltal  facilities,  and  troop 
houBlng  and  community  facilities.  $5,866,000. 
Cannon  Air  Force  Base.  Clevis.  New  Mexico. 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  facilities,  administra- 
tive faculties,  troop  housing  and  community 
facilities,  and  utlUtles.  $6,311,000. 

England  Air  Force  Base.  Alexandria.  Louisi- 
ana: Operational  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
real  estate.  e4.24S.000. 

Forbes  Air  Force  Base.  Topeka.  Kansas: 
Operational  faculties,  and  troop  housing. 
•970.000. 

Oeorge  Air  Force  Base.  Vlctorville.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  faclUtlee.  supply  facilities,  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities,  and  utUt- 
Ues,  (2,454.000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Hampton.  Virginia: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  troop  housing,  $3543.000. 

Lockboume  Air  Force  Base,  Columbus. 
Ohio:    Utumes,  $61,000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base.  Phoenix.  Arizona: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  facilities,  adminis- 
trative facilities,  and  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities.  $3,165,000 

MacDlU  Air  Force  Base.  Tampa.  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities, 
$e.l69.000. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas: Operational  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $2,395,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base.  Mountain 
Home.  Idaho:  Operational  facilities  and  ad- 
ministrative facilities.  $470,000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base,  M>Ttle  Beach. 
South  Carolina:  Community  facllltlee  and 
utilities.  $839,000. 

NelUs  Air  Force  Base,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada: 
Training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $4,201,000. 

Pope  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Bragg.  North 
Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  administrative  facilities,  troop 
housing,  and  uUllUes.  $5,680,000. 

Seymour  Jobnaon  Air  Force  Base.  Qolds- 
boro.  North  CaroUn&:  Training  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  and  community  fa- 
cilities, $613,000. 

Sbaw  Air  Force  Base.  Sumter.  South  Caro- 
lina: Supply  facilities,  administrative  fa- 
cilities, troop  housing,  and  utlUtles,  $1,562,- 
000. 

CNtrKS    BTATIS    AIB    FORCE    ACADCMT 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado:  Training  facilities,  hos- 
pital facilities,  troop  housing  and  community 
faculties,  and  utlUtles,  $4,648,000. 

AnCBAVT    OOKTROL    AND    WAJtNTNQ    STSTEM 

Various  Locations:  Maintenance  facilities, 
administrative  fEu;Ultles,  troop  housing,  and 
UtlUtles.  $1,876,000. 

OxJTsnw  TH)K   UmTB)   States 

AIR    DnXNBX    COMICAND 

Various  Locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  faculties,  and  troop  housing, 
$818,000. 

MIl.IT.4RT      AIRLirr      COMMAKD 

Wake  Island  Air  Force  Statiam,  Wake  Is- 
land: Operational  facilities  and  maintenance 
facilities.  $484,000. 

Klndley  Air  Base.  Bermuda:  Operational 
facilities.  $84,000. 

P.\CaiC    AIR    FORCE 

Okinawa:  Community  facilities,  and  util- 
ities. $950,000. 

Various  Locations:  Operational  facilities 
and  troop  housing  and  community  facilities. 
$1,355,000. 

STRATEGIC    AIR    COMMAND 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  Guam:  Troop 
housing  and  utilities.  $1,255,000 

Ramey  Air  Force  Base.  Puerto  Rico:   Ad- 


ministrative facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities,  and  utilities.  $1,347,- 
000. 

Goose  Air  Base.  Canada:  Administrative 
facilities  and  utilities,  $90,000. 

UNITED    STATES    AIR    FORCES    IN    EUROPE 

Germany:  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, maliitenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
and  troop  housing  and  community  faclUtles. 
$2,502,000 

United  Kingdom:  Operational  and  training 
facilities,  maintenance  faculties,  supply  fa- 
clUtles. troop  housing  and  community  fa- 
culties, and  UtlUtles.  $10,457,000. 

Various  Locations:  Operational  faclUtles, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  faculties, 
troop  housing  and  community  faclUtles.  and 
UtlUtles,    84.520.000. 

UNTTED  STATES  AIR  FORCES  SOUTHERN   COMMAND 

Howard  Air  Force  Base.  Canal  Zone:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities, 
$1,625,000. 

UNITED  SI  ATES  AIR  FORCE  SECURITT  SERVICE 

Various  Locations:  Operational  faculties, 
community  faculties,  and  utUlties,  $486,000. 
Sec  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  military 
Installations  and  faclUtles  by  acquiring, 
constructing,  converting,  rehabilitating,  or 
Installing  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment in  the  total  amount  of  $51,922,000. 

Sec  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  in  Air 
Force  missions  and  responsibilities  which 
have  been  occasioned  by:  (a)  unforeseen 
security  considerations,  (b)  new  weapons 
developments,  (c)  new  and  unforeseen  re- 
search and  development  requirements,  or 
I  d  I  Improved  production  schedules,  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  de- 
ferral of  such  construction  for  inclusion  in 
the  next  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act  would  be  Inconsistent  with  interests  of 
national  security,  and  In  connection  there- 
with to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabil- 
itate, on  install  permanent  or  temporary 
public  works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utlUtles,  and 
equipment  In  the  total  amount  of  $10,000.- 
000:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  immediately  upon 
reaching  a  final  decision  to  implement,  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public  work 
undertaken  under  this  section,  including 
those  real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto. 
This  authorization  will  expire  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1968.  except  for  those  public  work 
projects  concerning  which  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  have  been  notified  pur- 
suant   to   this    section    prior    to    that    date. 

Sec  304.  (a)  Public  Law  87-57,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  under  the  heading  "Inside  the 
United  States"  In  section  301,  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "tactical  air 
COMMAND",  with  respect  to  Nellls  Air  Force 
Base,  Las  Vegas.  Nevada,  strike  out  "$2,433,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$2,504,000". 

(b>  Public  Law  87-57,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  bv  strlklns:  out  in  clause  (3)  of 
section  602'  "$146,868,000"  and  "$474,461.- 
000"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "$146,- 
939.000"   and  "474.532.000".  respectively. 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Public  Law  88-390.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  United  States"  in  section  301, 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  Under  the  subheading  "MiLrrART  aie 
TR.fWspoRT  SERVICE".  With  respcct  to  Scott 
Air  Force  Base,  Belleville.  IlUnols.  strike  out 
"*3. 137. 000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
••$3  998,000". 

<2\  Under  the  subheading  "strategic  aer 
coMMAWD",  with  respect  to  Offutt  Air  Force 
Base.  Omaha.  Nebraska,  strike  out  "$1,888,- 


000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "$2,259,- 
000". 

<b)  PubUc  Law  88-390.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (3i  of 
section  602  "$165,327. OOO'  and  ■$303,447,000  ' 
and  inserting  In  place  thereof  "$166,559,000  • 
and  "$304,679,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  306.  (a)  PubUc  Law  89-188,  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  United  States"  In  section  301. 
as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  'air  defense 
COMMAND",  with  respect  to  McChord  Air 
Force  Base,  Tacoma,  Washington,  strike  out 
"$3,736,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
•'$4.277.000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
COMMAND",  with  respect  to  Chanute  Air  Force 
Base,  Rantoul,  lUlnols,  strike  out  "$5,442,000  • 
and  Insert  in  place   thereof  "$6,347,000". 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
COMMAND"  with  respect  to  Lackland  Air  Forr.> 
Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  strike  out  "85.510- 
000  "  and  insert  in  place  thereof  •'$6,663,000  '. 

(4)  Under  the  subheading  •'air  training 
COMMAND"  with  respect  to  Moody  Air  Force 
Base,  Valdosta,  Georgia,  strike  out  "$1,782.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$2,017,000  '. 

(5)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
COMMAND"  with  respect  to  Randolph  Air 
Force  Base,  San  Antonio.  Texas,  strike  out 
"$651,000'  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
••$732,000  ". 

(6)  Under  the  subheading  "air  university' 
with  respect  to  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base. 
Montgomerv,  Alabama,  strike  out  "$770,000" 
and  insert  In  place  thereof  •$970,000". 

(7)  Under  the  subheading  "MiLrrARY  air 
TRANSPORT  service  "  With  lespect  to  McGuire 
Air  Force  Base.  Wrlghtstown,  New  Jersey. 
strike  out  '•$2,094, 000^'  and  insert  in  place 
thereof  ■$2,440,000". 

(8)  Under   the   subheading   "militart  air 

TRANSPORT   SERVICE"   With    leSpCCt    tO    SCOtt   AlT 

Force  Base,  Belleville.  Illinois,  strike  out 
"$2,240,000'  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
••$2,612,000". 

(9 1    Under  the  subheading  "sTTu-rEGic  air 

COMMAND"   with   respect   to  Bunker  Hill  Air 

Force     Base.     Peru.      Indiana,     strike     out 

$1,785,000"    and    Insert    In    place    thereof 

•■$1,945,000'. 

(10 1  Under  the  subheading  "strategic  air 
coMMANT)'^  with  respect  to  K.  I.  Sawyer 
Municipal  Airport,  Marquette,  Michigan, 
strike  out  ■■$148,000"  and  Insert  in  place 
thereof  "$223,000  ". 

(Ill  Under  the  subheading  "str.\tecic  air 
COMMAND"  with  respect  to  Lockbourne  Air 
Force  Base,  Coli:mbus,  Ohio,  strike  out 
"$565.000^'  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
"$706,000". 

(12)  Under  the  subseading  "strategic  air 
COMMAND  "  with  respect  to  McCoy  Air  Force 
Base.  Orlando,  Florida,  strike  out  •'$40,000" 
and  insert  In  place  thereof  "$66,000". 

(13)  Under  the  subheading  "strategic  air 
COMMAND"  with  respect  to  Mlnot  Air  Force 
Base.  Mlnot,  North  Dakota,  strike  out 
"$109,000  '  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"$132,000". 

(14)  Under  the  subheading  "strategic 
air  COMMAND"  With  icspect  to  WTiltcman 
Air  Force  Base,  Knob  Noster,  Missouri,  strike 
out  ••S218.0O0"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
"$250,000". 

(15)  Under  the  subheading  "strategic  air 
COMMAND"  With  respect  to  Wurtsmlth  Air 
Force   Base.    Osconda,   Michigan,    strike    out 

"$45,000"      and      insert     in      place      thereof 
•■$70  000". 

(16)  Under  the  subheading  "tactical  air 
COMMAND"  With  respect  to  Langley  Air  Force 
Base.  Hampton.  Virginia,  strike  out  $3.- 
696.000^*  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "J4.- 
063.000". 

(17)  Under  the  subheading  "tactical  air 
COMMAND"  with  respect  to  Pope  Air  Force 
Base.  Port  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  strike  out 
"$2,560000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"$2,801,000". 
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(18)  Under  the  subheading  ••tactical  air 
commakd"  with  respect  to  Shaw  Air  Force 
Base,  Siimter,  South  Carolina,  strike  out 
"$1. 189,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
■■$1,267,000'. 

(b)  Public  Law  89-188.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  bv  striking  out  in  clause  (3)  of 
section  602  "■$210, (330.000'  and  "$334,376,000" 
jnd  inserting  in  place  thereof  "$215,631,000" 
and  ■  $339,377,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  307.  (a)  PubUc  Law  89-568  is  amended 
under  the  heading  "Inside  the  United 
States"  in  section  301,  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "aib  force 
SYSTEMS  command^'  With  icspect  to  EgUn 
Air  Force  Base,  Valparaiso.  Florida,  strike  out 
•■}6, 277.000 "  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"$7,262,000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
command'  with  respect  to  Chanute  Air  Force 
Base.  Bantoul.  UUnols,  strike  out  "$586,000" 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$885,000". 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
command"  "With  respect  to  Vance  Air  Force 
Base.  Enid,  Oklahoma,  strike  out  "$1,169,000" 
and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$1,313,000". 

(4)  Under  the  subheading  "alaskan  air 
command"  with  respect  to  Elmendorf  Air 
Force  Base,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  strike  out 
■■$1,265,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"$1,500,000". 

(5)  Under  the  subheading  "military  air- 
lift command  "  with  respect  to  Norton  Air 
Force  Base.  San  Bernardino.  California,  strike 
out  "$7,706,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"$8,560,000". 

(6)  Under  tbe  subheading  "strategic  air 
command"  with  respect  to  Columbus  Air 
Force  Base.  Columbus.  Mississippi,  strike 
out  "$494,000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
"$607,000". 

(7)  Under  the  subheading  "strategic  aib 
command"  with  respect  to  Mlnot  Air  Force 
Base,  Mlnot,  North  Dakota,  strike  out 
"$440,000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
•■$498,000". 

( b )  PubUc  Law  89-568  Is  amended  by  strtk- 
ing  out  In  clause  (3)  of  section  602  "8107,- 
098.000"  and  "$198,014,000"  and  Inserting  In 
place  thereof  "$109,786,000"  and  "$200,- 
702,000",  respectively. 

TITLE  rv 

Sec  401.  The  SecreUry  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  InstalUng  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works.  Including 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment,  for  defense  agencies  for  the 
following  projects: 

Inside  the  United  States 
defense  atomic  support  agency 

Sandla  Base.  New  Mexico;  Administrative 
facilities  and  hospital  and  medical  facilities, 
$1,732,000. 

defense  communications  agency 

National  MUltary  Command  System  Sup- 
port Center,  Pentagon,  Washington,  Dlsuict 
of  Columbia:  Administrative  facUitles. 
$600,000. 

DEFENSE  SUPPLY  AGENCY 

Defense  Depot,  Mechanlcsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania: Supply  faculties.  $375,000. 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center. 
Columbus.  Ohio:  Maintenance  f acuities  and 
supply  facUitles.  $847,000. 

Defense  Supply  Depot.  Tracy,  California: 
Supply  facilities. "$4,026,000. 

Defense  Logistics  Services  Center,  Battle 
Creek.  Michigan:  Administrative  facilities, 
$305,000. 

Defense  Personnel  Support  Center,  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania:  Administrative  facul- 
ties and  utilities.  $2,429,000. 

NATIONAL  SECtTRlTY  AGENCY 

Fort  George  G.  Meade.  Maryland:  Opera- 
tional faclUtles,  production  facUitles,  and 
utilities,  $3,416,000. 


Outside  the  United  States 
defense  atomic  sup)pobt  agency 
Johnston    Island:     Community    faculties, 
and  ground  Improvements,  $1,410.(X)0. 

NATIONAL  SECURrrr  AGENCY 

Various  Locations,  Europe:  Operational 
faclUtles,  troop  liouslng,  and  utilities, 
82,407.000. 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  installations  and  facUitles 
which  he  determines  to  be  vital  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  and  in  connec- 
tion therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  convert, 
rehabUitate,  or  install  permanent  or  tem- 
porary public  works,  including  land  acquisi- 
tion, site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utUl- 
ties, and  equipment  In  the  total  amount  of 
$200,000,000. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Public  Law  89-188,  as 
amended  under  the  heading  "Inside  the 
United  States"  In  section  401  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "defense  in- 
telligence AGENCY"  With  respect  to  Arlington 
Hall  Station.  Arlington,  Virginia,  strike  out 
"$17,900,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
•■$20,000,000". 

(b)  PubUc  Law  89-188.  as  amended,  Is 
amended,  by  striking  out  in  clause  (4;  of 
section  602  "$100,051,000"  and  Inserting  In 
place  thereof  •$102,151,000". 

TITLE   V 
Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  of  each  military  de- 
partment may  establish  or  develop  military 
installations  and  faclUtles  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing,  converting,  rehabilitating,   or  in- 
stalling   permanent     or    temporary     public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment, which  are  necessary  outside  the  United 
States  In  connection  with  military  activities 
in  Southeast  Asia,  or  In  support  of  such  ac- 
tivities in  the  total  amount  as  follows: 
Department  of  the  Army.  $33,156,000 
Department  of  the  Navy.  $17,964,000 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  $23,880,000: 
Provided,  That  materials  only  are  authorized 
In  connection  with  dependent  military  hous- 
ing facilities  for  the  Vietnamese. 

Sec  502.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  con- 
nection -with  construction  projects  under- 
taken In  South  Vietnam  pursuant  to  section 
501  above,  shall  furnish  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  such  reports  as  were  here- 
tofore furnished  pursuant  to  section  401(c) 
of  PubUc  Law  89-367  (80  Stat.  36,  37). 

TITLE   \n 

MrLITARY     FAMILY     HOUSING 

Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  construct,  at  the  lo- 
cations hereinafter  named,  family  housing 
units  and  trailer  court  facilities  in  the  num- 
bers hereinafter  listed,  but  no  family  hous- 
ing construction  shall  be  commenced  at  any 
such  locations  In  the  United  States,  until  the 
Secretary  shall  have  consulted  with  the  Sec- 
retary, Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  as  to  the  avallabUity  of  ade- 
quate private  housing  at  such  locations.  If 
agreement  cannot  be  reached  with  respect  to 
the  availability  of  adequate  private  housing 
at  any  location,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
Immediately  notify  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  "the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  in  writing,  of  such  difference  of 
opinion,  and  no  contract  for  construction  at 
such  location  shall  be  entered  into  for  a  pe- 
riod of  thirty  days  after  such  notification  has 
been  given.  This"  authority  shall  Include  the 
authority  to  acquire  land,  and  Interests  in 
land,  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Govern- 
ment-owned land,  or  otherwise. 

Family  housing  units  for — 

(a)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  two 
thousand  one  hundred  units,  $38,444,000: 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama,  two  hundred 
units. 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California,  two 
hundred  unite. 


Fort  Bennlng,  Georgia,  three  hundred  and 
sixty  units. 

Port  Gordon,  Georgia,  four  hundred  units. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal.  Illinois,  fifty  units. 

Fort  Meade,  Maryland,  three  hundred 
units. 

Fort  Jackson.  South  Carolina,  two  hundred 
units. 

Fort  Hood,  Texas,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
units. 

Fort  Stewart,  Georgia,  one  hundred  and 
twentv  units. 

Pacific  Side.  Canal  Zone,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  units. 

^b)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  units, 
$90,760,000: 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma,  Arizona, 
four  hundred  and  thirty  units. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore,  California,  fifty 
units. 

Naval  Complex,  Long  Beach,  California, 
five  hundred  units. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, three  hundred  units. 

Naval  AuxlUary  Air  Station,  Whiting  Field, 
Florida,  one  hundred  units. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Penaacola,  Florida,  fifty 
units. 

Naval  Supply  Corps  School.  Athens.  Geor- 
gia, forty-two  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Oahu.  HawaU,  five  hundred 
units. 

David  Taylor  Model  Basin  Field  Station, 
Bavvlew,  Idaho,  four  units. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Glenview,  UUnols,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  units. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Winter  Har- 
bor. Maine,  thirty-two  units. 

Naval  Air  Teet  Center.  Patuxent  River. 
Maryland,  two  hundred  units. 

Naval  FaciUty,  Nantucket,  Massachusetts, 
fourteen  units. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Hawthorne,  Ne- 
vada, one  hundred  units. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  McAlester,  Okla- 
homa, thirty  units. 

Naval  Complex,  South  PhUadelphla.  Penn- 
sylvania, two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Newport.  Rhode  Island,  two 
hundred  units. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Quonset  Point,  Rhode 
Island,  two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Charleston,  South  CaroUna, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  units. 

Naval  Complex.  Norfolk,  Virginia,  one  hun- 
dred units. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Washington, 
one  hundred  units. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Marietta, 
Washington,  thirty  unite. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whldbey  Island,  Wash- 
ington, two  hundred  and  fifty  urlta. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Sugar 
Grove.  West  Virginia,  twenty  units. 

Naval  Station,  Guam,  two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  North  West 
Cape.  Australia,  seventy  units. 

Naval  Base,  Guantanamo  ]3ay,  Cuba,  two 
hundred  units. 

Naval  Station,  Keflavlk,  Iceland,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  units. 

Naval  Station,  Sublc  Bay,  Republic  of 
PhiUpplnes.  one  hundred  xmlts. 

(c)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  units,  $66,588,000: 

Craig  Air  Force  Base.  Alabama,  three  hun- 
dred  units 

Luke  Air  Force  Range.  Arizona,  four  units. 

George  Air  Force  Base,  California,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-two  -units. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Delaware,  one  unit. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base.  Florida,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  units. 

Hickam-Wheeler  Air  Force  Bases.  Hawaii, 
four  hundred  units. 

Bunker  Hill  Air  Force  Base.  Indiana,  two 
hundred  units. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  Kansas,  two 
hundred  units. 
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OSutt  Air  Force  Bmc,  Nebraeka,  two  hun- 
dred units. 

Tinier  Air  Force  Base,  Otlahoma,  three 
hundred  unlt<. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base.  South  Carolina,  three 
hundred  units. 

BergBtrom  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  fo\irteen 
units. 

Laredo  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  four  hun- 
dred units. 

Laxighlln  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  one  hun- 
dred units. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  one  unit. 

Ramey  Air  Force  Base.  Puerto  Rico,  one 
hundred  units. 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base.  Guam,  two  hxin- 
dred  units. 

WaJce  Island  Air  Force  Station,  twenty 
units. 

Albrook-Howard  Air  Force  Bases,  Canal 
Zone,  hitj  units. 

Btc.  603.  Authorization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  provided  In  this  Act 
shall  bo  subject,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe,  to 
the  following  limitations  on  cost,  which  shall 
Include  shades,  screens,  ranges,  refrigerators, 
and  all  other  installed  equipment  and  fix- 
tures : 

(a)  The  average  unit  cost  for  each  military 
department  for  all  units  of  family  housing 
constructed  In  the  United  States  (other  than 
Hawaii  and  Alaska)  and  Puerto  Rico  shall 
not  exceed  $19,500,  Including  the  cost  of  the 
family  unit  and  the  proportionate  costs  of 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  and  In- 
stallation of  utilities. 

(b)  No  family  housing  unit  In  the  areas 
listed  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  constructed 
at  a  total  cost  exceeding  $32,000.  Including 
the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the  propor- 
tionate costs  of  land  acquisition,  site  prepa- 
ration, and  installation  of  utilities. 

(c)  When  family  housing  units  are  con- 
structed In  areas  other  than  those  listed  In 
subsection  (a),  the  average  cost  of  all  such 
units.  In  any  project  of  fifty  units  or  more, 
shall  not  exceed  $32,000,  and  In  no  event  shall 
the  cost  of  any  unit  exceed  $40,000.  The  cost 
limitations  of  this  subsection  shall  Include 
the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the  propor- 
tionate costs  of  land  acquisition,  site  prepara- 
tion, and  installation  of  utilities. 

Sec.  803.  Notwithstanding  the  limitations 
contained  In  prior  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorizations Acts  on  cost  of  construction  of 
family  housing,  the  limitations  on  such  cost 
contained  In  section  602  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  all  prior  authorizations  for  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  not  heretofore  re- 
pealed and  for  which  construction  contracts 
have  not  been  executed  by  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Sec  604.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  accomplish  altera- 
tions, additions,  expansions,  or  extensions 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  to  existing 
public  quarters  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed — 

I  a)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army  $7,- 
000.000. 

lb)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
$5,000,000. 

(ci  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
$5,000,000. 

(d)  For  the  Defense  Ageroles,  $671,000. 
Sec.  605.  Section  507  of  Public  Law  88-174 

177  Stat.  307.  326).  as  amended  by  section 
505  of  Public  Law  89-188  (79  Stat.  793.  814). 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

•'Sec.  507.  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
military  family  housing  In  foreign  countries, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  la  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  guaranteeing  the 
builders  or  other  sponsors  of  such  housing 
a  rental  retiu-n  equivalent  to  a  specified  por- 
tion of  the  annual  rental  Income  which  the 
builders  or  other  sponsors  would  receive  from 
the  tenants  If  the  housing  were  fully  occu- 
pied: PTOvided,  That  the  aggregate  amount 
guaranteed  under  such  agreements  entered 
Into  during  the  fiscal   years   1968  and   1969 


shall  not  exceed  such  amount  as  may  be 
applicable  to  five  thousand  xinlts:  Prottded 
further.  That  no  such  agreement  shall  guar- 
antee the  payment  of  more  than  97  per  cen- 
tum of  the  anticipated  rentals,  nor  shall  any 
guarantee  extend  for  a  period  of  more  than 
ten  years,  nor  shall  the  average  guaranteed 
rental  on  any  project  exceed  $186  per  unit 
per  month,  Including  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  operation." 

Sec.  606.  Section  501(b)  of  Public  Law  87- 
554  (76  Stat.  223.  237  >  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  adding 
the  foUowmg  new  clause:  "and  (3)  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  for  the 
purpose  of  debt  service,  proceeds  of  the  dis- 
posal of  family  housing  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  including  related  land  and  Im- 
provements, whether  disposed  of  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  any  other  Federal 
agency,  but  less  thcwc  expenses  payable  piu'- 
suant  to  section  204(b)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (40  US  C.  435(b)).  to  remain 
available  un;il  expended." 

Sec.  607.  Section  515  of  Public  Law  84-161 
(69  Stat.  324,  352),  as  amended,  is  amended 
lo  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  515.  During  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  respectively,  are  authorized  to 
lease  housing  facilities,  for  assignment  as 
public  quarters  to  military  persormel  and 
their  dependents.  If  any,  without  rental 
charge,  at  or  near  any  military  Installation  in 
the  United  States,  Pueru)  Rico,  or  Guam  If 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  finds 
that  there  Is  a  lack  of  adequate  housing  fa- 
cilities at  or  near  such  military  installation 
and  that  ( 1 )  there  has  been  a  recent  and 
substantial  increase  In  the  personnel  strength 
assigned  to  such  military  Installation  and 
such  increase  Is  temporary,  or  (2)  the  per- 
manent personnel  strength  of  such  military 
installation  Is  to  be  substantially  reduced  In 
the  near  future,  or  (3)  the  number  of  mili- 
tary personnel  assigned  to  such  military  In- 
stallation is  so  small  as  to  make  the  con- 
struction of  family  housing  uneconomical. 
Such  housing  facilities  may  be  leased  on  an 
individual  basis  and  not  more  than  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  such  units  may  be  so 
leased  at  any  one  time.  Expenditures  for  the 
rental  of  such  housing  facilities  may  not  ex- 
ceed an  average  of  $175  per  unit  per  month 
for  each  military  department.  Including  the 
cost  of  utilities  and  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion." 

Sec.  608.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  407  of 
Public  Law  85-241  (71  Stat.  531.  556),  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1594J(g)  )  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "Any  such  housing  so  exempted  In 
connection  with  depot-type  Installations, 
as  to  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  determines,  subsequent  to  July  1, 
1967.  that  Indefinite  retention  may  be  nec- 
essary to  satisfy  unanticipated  housing  re- 
quirements resulting  from  future  expanded 
activity  at  such  installations,  may  be  re- 
tained and  utilized  as  necessary,  notwith- 
standing that  the  foregoing  criteria  are  no 
longer  satisfied." 

Sec.  609.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  acquire  by  trans- 
fer, without  reimbursement,  all  rights  and 
Interests  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
Department  of  Justice,  In  ten  family  housing 
units  located  on  Auxiliary  Field  Numbered  6, 
Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  Florida. 

Sec.  610.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  e.xpended 
lor  the  repair  or  Improvement  of  any  single 
family  housing  unit,  or  for  the  repair  or  Im- 
provement of  two  or  more  housing  units 
when  such  units  are  to  be  converted  into  or 
used  as  a  single  family  housing  unit.  If  the 
cost  of  such  repair  or  improvement  to  such 
unit  or  units,  as  the  case  may  be.  exceeds  a 
total  cost  of  $10,000,  Including  suiy  costs  In 
connection  with  (1)  the  furnishing  of  elec- 


tricity, gas,  water,  and  sewage  disposal;  (2) 
roads  and  walks:  and  (3)  grading  and  drain- 
age, tmless  such  repair  or  Improvement  In 
connection  with  such  unit  or  units  Is  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  law.  As  used  In  this 
section  the  term  "repair  or  Improvement"  In- 
cludes maintenance,  alteration,  expansion, 
extension,  or  rehabUltaUon  of  any  housing 
unit  or  units. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  des- 
ignee. Is  authorized  to  accomplish  repairs 
and  Improvements  to  existing  public  quar- 
cers  in  amounts  In  excess  of  the  $10,000 
limitation  prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  as  follows' 

United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  eight  units,  $158,000. 

Commandant,  United  States  Marine  Corps 
Quarters,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
one  unit,  $67,000. 

Chief,  Naval  Air  Training  Quarters,  Penwi- 
cola,  Florida,  one  unit,  $19,900. 

Quarters  A,  Naval  Station,  New  York,  one 
unit,  $23,500. 

Flag  Quarters  T-143,  PWC  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, one  unit,  $18,100. 

Flag  Quarters  Number  23,  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waii, one  unit,  $16,300. 

General  Officers  Quarters,  Scott  Air  Force 
Base,  Illinois,  twelve  units,  $190,400. 

Sandla  Base,  New  Mexico,  twelve  units. 
$125,000. 

(c)  Section  609  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1961  (75  Stat.  HI)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  611.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  his  designee,  for  military  family  housing 
as  authorized  by  law  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

I  a)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
family  housing.  Including  improvements  to 
adequate  quarters,  improvements  to  inade- 
quate quarters,  minor  construction,  rental 
guarantee  payments,  construction  and  ac- 
quisition of  trailer  court  facilities,  and  plan- 
ning, an  amount  not  to  exceed  $215,673,000, 
and 

(b)  for  suppxjrt  of  military  family  hous- 
ing. Including  operating  expenses,  leasing, 
maintenance  of  real  property,  payments  of 
principal  and  interest  on  mortgage  debts  In- 
curred, payments  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  mortgage  Insurance  pre- 
miums authorized  under  section  222  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1517m) ,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $520,000,- 
000. 

TITLE  VII 

Homeowners  Assistance 
Sec.  701.  In  accordance  with  subsection 
1013(1)  of  Public  Law  89-754  (80  Stat.  1255, 
1292)  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the 
purposes  of  section  1013  of  Public  Law  89- 
754,  including  acquisition  of  properties,  an 
amount  not   to   exceed  $27,000,000. 

TITLE  VIII 
General  Provisions 
Sec.  801.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529). 
and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  The  authority  to  place 
permanent  or  temporary  Improvements  on 
land  Includes  authority  for  surveys,  admin- 
istration, overhead,  planning,  and  supervi- 
sion Incident  to  construction.  That  author- 
ity may  be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land 
Ls  approved  under  section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  255),  and 
even  though  the  land  Is  held  temporarily. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
Includes  authority  to  make  surveys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  Interests  In  land  (Includ- 
ing temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or 
otherwise. 
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Sec.  802.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  stuns  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  projects  authorized  by 
titles  I.  U.  m.  IV,  V,  VI,  and  Vn  shall  not 
exceed — 

(1 )  for  title  I :  Inside  the  United  States, 
$284,447,000;  outside  the  United  States,  $40.- 
480,000;  section  102,  $2,873,000;  or  a  total  of 
$327,800,000. 

(2)  for  title  II:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$408,703,000;  outside  the  United  States.  $39,- 
515.000;  section  202,  $6,784,000;  or  a  total  of 
$455,002,000. 

(3)  for  title  m:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$297,008,000;  outside  the  United  SUtes,  $25,- 
973.000;  section  302,  $51,922,000;  or  a  toUl 
of  $374,903,000. 

(4)  for  Utle  IV:    A  total  of  $217,547,000. 

(5)  for  title  V:  Southeast  Asia  support — 
Department  of  the  Army,  $33,156,000;  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  $17,964,000;  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  $23,880,000. 

(6)  for  title  VI:  Military  family  housing, 
$735,673,000. 

(7)  for  title  VH:  Homeowners  assistance, 
$27,000,000. 

Sec.  803.  Any  of  the  amounts  named  in 
titles  I,  II,  HI,  and  IV  of  this  Act,  may.  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be 
Increased  by  5  per  centum  for  projects 
inside  the  United  States  (other  than  Alaska) 
and  by  10  per  centum  for  projects  outside 
the  United  States  or  in  Alaska,  if  he  deter- 
mines In  the  case  of  any  particular  project 
that  such  Increase  (1)  is  required  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  meeting  unusual  variations 
in  cost  arising  in  connection  with  that  proj- 
ect, and  (2)  could  not  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated  at  the  time  such  project  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  However,  the  total 
costs  of  all  projects  In  each  such  title  may 
not  be  more  than  the  total  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  projects  In  that 
title. 

Sec.  804.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  or  the 
Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  his  designee  determines  that 
because  such  Jurisdiction  and  supervision  Is 
wholly  Impracticable  such  contracts  should 
be  executed  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  super- 
vision of  another  department  or  Government 
agency,  and  shall  be  awarded,  insofar  as 
practicable,  on  a  competitive  basis  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder,  if  the  national 
security  will  not  be  impaired  and  the  award 
is  consistent  with  chapter  137  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  Regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  Implementing  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  provide  the 
department  or  agency  requiring  such  con- 
struction with  the  right  to  select  either  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army,  or  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering 
Command,  Department  of  the  Navy,  as  its 
construction  agent,  providing  that  under  the 
facts  and  circumstances  that  exist  at  the 
time  of  the  selection  of  the  construction 
agent,  such  selection  will  not  result  In 
any  Increased  cost  to  the  United  States.  The 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  shall 
report  semiannually  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  respect  to  all  contracts 
awarded  on  other  than  a  competitive  basis 
to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

Sec.  805.  (a)  As  of  October  1.  1968.  all 
authorizations  for  military  public  works 
(Other  than  family  housing)  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment or  development  of  military  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  and  all  authorizations  for 
appropratlons  therefor,  that  are  contained  in 
titles  I,  II.  Ill,  and  IV  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber   12.    1966,    Public   Law   89-668    (80   Stot. 


739 ) ,  and  not  superseded  or  otherwise  modi- 
fied by  a  later  authorization  are  repealed  ex- 
cept authorizations  for  public  works  projects 
as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have  been 
obligated  for  construction  contracts  or  land 
acquisitions  in  whole  or  in  part  before  Octo- 
ber 1,  1968.  and  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations therefor. 

(b)  Effective  fifteen  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  all  authorizations 
for  construction  of  family  housing,  includ- 
ing trailer  court  facilities,  all  authorizations 
to  accomplish  alterations,  additions,  expan- 
sions, or  extensions  to  existing  family  hovis- 
ing,  and  all  authorizations  for  related  facil- 
ities projects,  which  are  contained  In  this  or 
any  previous  Act,  are  hereby  repealed,  except 
(1)  authorizations  for  family  housmg  proj- 
ects as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  acquisitions  or  manufactured  structural 
component  contracts  in  whole  or  in  part  be- 
fore such  date,  and  (2|  authorizations  to  ac- 
complish alterations,  additions,  expansions, 
or  extensions  to  existing  family  housing,  and 
authorizations  for  related  facilities  projects, 
as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have  been 
obligated  for  construction  contracts  before 
such  date. 

Sec  806.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
in  titles  I.  II,  III,  IV.  and  V  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  any  building 
construction  project  inside  the  United  States 
(other  than  Alaska)  at  a  unit  c(3st  In  excess 
of— 

(1)  $36  per  square  foot  for  cold  storage 
warehousing; 

(2)  $9  per  square  foot  for  regular  ware- 
housing; 

(3)  $2.3r>U  per  person  for  permanent  bar- 
racks: 

(4)  i8,5(Xi  per  person  for  bachelor  officer 
quarters;  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
his  designee  determines  that,  because  of 
special  circumstances,  application  to  such 
project  of  the  limitations  on  unit  costs  con- 
tained In  this  section  Is  Impracticable:  Pro- 
vided.  That  notwithstanding  the  limitations 
contained  In  prior  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Acts  on  unit  costs,  the  limita- 
tions on  such  costs  contained  In  this  section 
shall  apply  to  all  prior  authorizations  for 
such  construction  no:  heretofore  repealed 
and  for  which  construction  contracts  have 
not  been  awarded  by  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  807.  Section  610  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1967  (Public 
Law  89-568;  80  Stat.  756)  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  By  Inserting,  after  the  words  "under 
this  Act"  appearing  In  subsection  (b),  the 
following;  "or  hereafter  authorized"  and 

(b)  By  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof,  substituting  a  colon  therefor  and 
adding  the  following:  "Provided,  however. 
That  this  authorization  may  be  averaged  and 
applied  to  a  single  faciUty  of  two  or  more 
facilities,  or  among  projects  on  an  Installa- 
tion, when  such  application  will  result  in 
more  fallout  shelter  space,  or  is  needed  to 
meet  minimum  fallout  protection  standards 
In  such  facilities  or  projects." 

Sec  808.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  be  expended  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  waste  treatment  or  waste  disposal 
system  at  or  in  connection  with  any  military 
installation  until  after  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  his  designee  has  consulted  with  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
determined  that  the  degree  and  type  of  waste 
disposal  and  treatment  required  in  the  area 
In  which  such  military  InEtailatlon  is  located 
are  consistent  with  applicable  Federal  or 
State  water  quality  standards  or  other  re- 
quirements and  that  the  planned  system  will 
be  coordinated  In  timing  with  a  State,  county, 
or  municipal  program  which  requires  com- 
munities to  take  such  related  abatement 
measures  as  are  necessary  to  achieve  area- 
wide  pollution  cleanup. 


Sec.  809.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  none  of  the  lands  constituting 
Fon  DeRussy,  Hawaii,  may  be  sold,  leased, 
transferred,  or  otherwise  disposed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  unless  hereafter  au- 
thorized by  law. 

Sec  810.  Titles  I.  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  \^I.  and 
vm  of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act,  1968." 

TITLE  IX 
RESERVE  Forces  FAcn-rriES 
Sec.  901.  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  establish  or  develop  additional  facilities 
for  the  Reserve  Forces,  including  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  therefor,  but  the  cost  of 
such  facilities  shall  not  exceed — 

(1)  for  Department  of  the  Army: 

(a)  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  $10,000,000. 

(b)  Army  Reserve.  $10,000,000. 

(2)  for  Department  of  the  Navy:  Naval 
and   Marine   Corps   Reserves,   $4,500,000, 

(3)  for  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  $9,8CK3.000. 

(b)  Air  Force  Reserve,  $4,000,000. 

Sec  902.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facil- 
ities under  this  title  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  529),  and  sections  4774id)  and 
9774(d)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  The 
authority  to  place  permanent  or  temporary 
Improvements  on  land  Includes  authority  for 
surveys,  administration,  overhead,  planning, 
and  supervision  Incident  to  construction. 
That  authority  may  be  exercised  before  title 
to  the  land  is  approved  under  section  355 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  255),  and  even  though  the  land  is 
held  temporarily.  The  authority  to  acquire 
real  estate  or  land  Includes  authority  to  make 
surveys  and  to  acquire  land,  and  Interests 
In  land  (Including  temporary  use),  by  gift, 
purchase,  exchange  of  Government-owned 
land,  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  903.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Authorization 
Act.  1968." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  provides  construction  and 
other  related  authority  for  the  militarj- 
departments  and  Defense  agencies  with- 
in and  outside  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing authority  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  the  Reserve  components. 
The  sum  total  of  the  new  authority  con- 
tamed  in  the  bill  is  $2,251,225,000.  In  ad- 
dition, approval  is  granted  for  an  in- 
crease in  prior  years'  authority  of  $29,- 
963,000  for  a  total  autliorization  of  $2,- 
281,188,000. 

The  Army  is  authorized  $327.8  million: 
the  Navy,  $455  million;  the  Air  Force, 
$374.9  million;  Defense  agencies,  $217.5 
million;  Southeast  Asia  requirements, 
$75  million;  militar>-  family  housing 
$735.7  rrullion;  homeowners'  assistance, 
$27  million;  and  $38  3  million  for  the  Re- 
serve components. 

The  military  construction  bill  this  year 
is  the  largest  to  come  before  Congress  in 
many  years.  As  proposed,  it  called  for  a 
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total  authorization  of  about  $2.7  billion, 
and  the  authorization  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is 
$379,195,000  below  the  amount  requested 
for  a  total  decrease  of  about  14  percent. 
Likewise,  this  is  $127.6  million  less  than 
the  new  authority  approved  by  the  House 
of  Repre.sentatlves. 

The  magnitude  of  the  bill  this  year,  we 
are  told,  results  from  two  major  reasons. 
First  is  a  resumption  of  a  long-range 
program  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  replace  outmoded  and  inade- 
quate facilities,  and  secondly,  a  return  to 
the  Department's  objective  of  Including 
annual  increments  of  military  family 
housing  in  the  annual  construction  pro- 
gram. 

The  committee  has  made  every  effort 
to  analyze  each  Individual  request  in 
light  of  the  Importance  of  the  mission 
to  be  performed  and  eliminated  those 
projects  that  lack  urgency,  those  that 
appear  to  be  overdesigned  and  over- 
priced, and  those  where  present  facilities 
could  be  continued  in  use  without  disrup- 
tion to  the  various  programs. 

One  significant  element  of  this  year's 
request  is  directed  toward  implementing 
the  recently  enacted  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  and  about  $45.3  mil- 
lion was  asked  for  this  purpose.  The 
committee  seriously  questions  some  of 
the  waste  treatment  and  disposal  proj- 
ects, as  did  the  House  of  Representatives, 
since  some  were  slated  for  extremely 
remote  locations  and  others  were  in 
areas  where  it  Is  apparent  that  local  au- 
thorities are  lagging  behind  in  their  re- 
sponsibility. We  strongly  endorse  the 
need  for  military  installations  to  set  an 
example  of  leadership  in  pollution  con- 
trol, but  at  the  same  time  it  would  well 
prove  wasteful  of  public  funds  and  futile 
in  terms  of  end  results  if  these  military 
bases  were  to  construct  modem  treat- 
ment facilities  whUe  cities  and  factories 
in  the  same  areas  will  continue  to  dis- 
charge Inadequately  treated  waste.  Ap- 
proval has  been  granted  for  each  such 
project  requested,  however,  but  a  general 
provision  has  been  included  in  the  bill 
which  is  designed  to  preclude  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  funds  for  this  purpose 
until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  des- 
ignee has  consulted  with  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  has 
determined  that  the  planned  system  is  in 
keeping  with  local  and  Federal  standards 
and  is  coordinated  in  timing  with  similar 
State,  county,  or  municipal  programs 
which  require  communities  to  take  such 
related  abatement  measures  as  necessary 
to  achieve  areawlde  water  pollution 
cleanup. 

Now,  the  new  authority  granted  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army  is  $90.7  million 
less  than  the  amount  requested;  and  in 
regard  to  the  Army  program,  I  wish  to 
specifically  mention  three  matters  of 
some  imp>ortance. 

First,  the  House  inserted  in  the  bill 
$7,132,000  for  troop  housing  and  utilities 
at  Port  DeRussy,  Hawaii.  The  commit- 
tee is  In  agreement  with  this.  As  we 
know.  Fort  DeRussy  Is  located  on  Wai- 
klki  Beach  In  the  Honolulu  area  and  is 
the  principal  rest  and  recreational  area 
for  the  military  in  Hawaii.  Many  of  our 
military  personnel  involved  in  the  South- 


east Asia  conflict  are  returning  dally  to 
Hawaii  for  rest  purposes,  and  there  is 
now  a  lack  of  facilities  to  provide  for 
their  needs.  There  have  been  some  at- 
tempts made  in  the  past  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  dispose  of 
a  portion  of  this  valuable  property,  and 
the  committee  was  of  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  this  property  should  be  held 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  in- 
ventory to  provide  a  rest  and  recrea- 
tional area  for  the  military.  And  a  pro- 
vision lias  been  included  in  the  bill  to 
preclude  the  Department  from  disposing 
of  any  of  this  property  without  specific 
authorization  by  law.  The  committee  en- 
dorses the  construction  of  low  density 
troop  billets  since  they  can  be  in  place 
and  ready  for  use  much  earlier  than  a 
high-rise  structure.  And  in  any  event,  it 
will  be  expected  that  such  facilities  as 
may  be  constructed  will  be  shared  on  an 
equitable  basis  by  both  enlisted  and  of- 
ficer pesonnel.  Secondly,  I  mention  the 
Walter  Reed  Medical  Center  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  That  outstanding 
medical  center  has  operated  for  years  in 
what  might  be  termed  inadequate,  anti- 
quated, and  substandard  structures. 
There  has  been  added  to  the  bill  $12,- 
480.000  to  provide  for  the  first  phase  of 
replacing  the  buildings  at  this  medical 
center. 

The  amount  granted  will  permit  the 
removal  of  various  community  and  re- 
lated activities  from  the  reservation 
proper  to  the  Forest  Glen,  Md.,  annex, 
thus  relieving  imwarranted  congestion 
and  permitting  the  orderly  replacement 
of  hospital  facilities. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  prefer  to 
finish  the  statement,  but  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
recall  I  was  present  when  that  matter 
was  brought  up.  The  congestion  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  few  commis- 
saries at  Walter  Reed  to  which  all  of  the 
dependents  of  soldiers  come  to  purchase 
food  and  other  articles. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  partly  true. 
Also,  it  is  the  place  where  military  per- 
sonnel stationed  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  who  may  be  assigned  to  other 
installations,  can  also  purchase  what- 
ever is  available  at  the  Walter  Reed 
commissary. 

Mr.  ELLE2^T)ER.  Is  the  program  to 
provide  other  facilities  to  take  care  of 
this  situation  at  another  place? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  are  two  features 
to  the  proposals.  One  involves  the  re- 
moval of  the  commissaries,  and  PX, 
and  the  other  unrelated  hospital  facil- 
ities to  nearby  Forest  Glen,  Md.,  Annex, 
which  Is,  I  believe,  about  3  miles  away. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  would  be 
spent  to  increase  the  facility  at  the  new 
location? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  total  amount,  in- 
cluding the  removal  of  the  buildings  and 
the  new  structures  at  Forest  Glen  Is 
$3.6  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDE:R.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call that  I  objected  to  that  provision.  I 
do  not  see  why  we  should  provide  com- 
missaries when  we  have  many  such  facil- 
ities that  are  nearby.  This  is  an  ex- 
pense that  could  be  avoided. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  not  just  the  com- 
missaries. It  pertains  to  garages  and 
other  installations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know.  However,  we 
are  providing  for  commissaries  at  quite 
an  expense.  These  commissaries  would  be 
operated  by  the  Army.  Great  expense 
will  be  incurred,  and  added  to  the  burden 
of  our  taxpayers. 

I  wonder  why  this  is  being  done  now  In 
view  of  the  huge  deficit  we  are  running. 
That  situation,  of  course,  obtains  not 
only  with  respect  to  this  particular 
project,  but  I  notice  also  in  the  report 
that  we  are  providing  In  excess  of  $15 
million  to  enlarge  West  Point. 

Today,  at  West  Point,  as  I  recall,  there 
are  approximately  2,400  students,  and  the 
plan  is  to  Increase  that  number  to  4,400. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  srtated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2388) 
to  provide  an  improved  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  to  authorize  fimds  for  the 
continued  operation  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity programs,  to  authorize  an  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S. 
2388  be  temporarily  set  aside,  and  that 
the  Senate  continue  with  its  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  11722. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT.   1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11722)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  this  measure, 
in  excess  of  $15  million  is  being  provided 
to  expand  West  Point  from  a  capacity 
of  2,400  to  4,400.  This  is  an  item  that 
I  feel  could  be  easily  deferred. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  President,  that  I  could 
not  participate  in  the  markup  of  the 
bill  because  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  was 
present  at  the  hearings  on  the  bill  be- 
cause they  were  held  jointly  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  Nevertheless, 
I  intend  to  take  a  very  close  look  at  all 
items  in  the  forthcoming  appropriations 
bUl. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  now  have 
three  military  academies.  To  educate  a 
man  at  West  Point  requires  $12,776  per 
year.  At  Annapolis,  the  cost  is  $9,296  per 
year,  and  the  cost  of  training  an  air 
cadet  is  $12,564.  This  amount  is  about 
half  of  what  the  cost  was  a  few  years 
ago  when  the  enrollment  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy  was  less  than  the  present 
enrollment. 

As  I  pointed  out  before  the  Committee 


on  Appropriations,  during  the  hearings 
that  were  held  on  the  regular  defense 
appropriation  bill,  more  than  80  percent 
of  our  officers  come  from  ROTC  estab- 
lishments and  officer  candidate  schools 
To  educate  an  officer  in  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram is  much  less  than  the  cost  of  train- 
ing cadets  at  the  academies,  .^s  I  recall 
a  full  4-year  ROTC  course  will  approxi- 
mate $5,600. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  just  cannot 
understand  why  it  is  proposed  to  expand 
West  Point  to  the  extent  of  doubling  its 
student  capacity.  I  was  hopeful  that  this 
could  be  postponed  at  least  until  we  were 
able  to  balance  the  budget,  if  that  day 
will  ever  come. 

I  also  pointed  out  at  the  hearings.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  have  been  acquiring 
much  land  in  order  to  add  to  our  various 
forts  throughout  the  countrj-.  A  couple 
of  years  ago,  we  expanded  Fort  Carson. 
Colo.,  through  the  purchase  of  78.648 
acres  of  land,  although  we  have  much 
land  In  various  parts  of  the  country-  that 
can  be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
the  land  at  Fort  Carson  is  now  being 
used.  At  Fort  Riley.  Kans.,  we  acquired 
46,384  acres  at  a  total  cost  Ln  excess  of 
$13  million. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  dur- 
ing the  hearings  we  have  Fort  Polk  in 
Louisiana  which  includes  7  million  acres 
of  the  finest  land  for  training  soldiers 
and  carr>'ing  on  maneuvers.  Yet.  we  let 
this  fine  training  area  remain  idle  while 
we  expand  other  forts  at  tremendous  cost 
to  the  taxpayer. 

I  am  not  necessarily  pleading  for 
Louisiana,  by  any  means;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  before  we  enlarge  and  expend 
huge  sums  to  further  increase  the  size 
of  these  other  forts,  we  should  tr>-  to 
utilize  those  now*  in  existence.  If  that 
were  done.  I  am  confident  that  much 
money  could  be  saved. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  about  the  large 
amount  that  is  authorized  in  the  bill  for 
family  housing. 

In  the  past,  we  provided  for  7,500  units. 
In  this  bill  we  are  being  asked  to  provide 
9,888  units,  at  a  cost  of  $735,673,000. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  poor  time 
to  ask  for  such  huge  sums,  when  the 
President  is  asking  for  a  cutback,  and 
when  he  is  asking,  in  the  same  breath, 
for  increased  taxes.  It  seems  to  me  that 
many  projects,  in  addition  to  those 
deleted  by  the  committee,  could  well  be 
delayed,  in  order  to  deprive  the  fires  of 
inflation  with  additional  fuel. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  go  further 
into  this  matter  at  this  time.  I  realize 
that  this  is  only  an  authorizing  bill  and 
that,  so  to  speak,  we  will  have  a  second 
shot  at  these  projects  when  the  bill  comes 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
serve  notice  that,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, when  these  requests  come  before 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  shall 
do  my  best  to  scrutinize  each  Item  care- 
fully, in  the  hope  that  we  can  either 
eliminate  some  of  the  items  or  postpone 
them.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  bad  time 
to  expand  these  facilities. 

As  the  Senator  from  Washington  may 
recall,  some  efforts  were  made  to  expand 
hospital  facilities  at  many  of  our  forts  in 
order  to  construct  permanent  buildings. 
To  what  extent  has  that  program  been 
cut  in  the  bill? 


Mr.  JACKSON.  We  cut  the  funds  for 
at  least  3  complete  replacement  hospi- 
tals. A  substantial  sum  was  requested 
for  Beaumont  General  Hospital.  There 
were  funds  for  Otis  Air  Force  Base  in 
Massachusetts.  England  Air  Force  Base. 
Louisiana,  and  we  denied  some  seven  hos- 
pital additions,  such  as  F^tzsimmons  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  Lackland  Air  Force 
Base.  Texas,  the  latter  In  the  amount  of 
813,737,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDEK.  Those  were  elimi- 
nated? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct,  and 
in  addition,  several  other  editions  and 
renovations. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Which  were  in- 
cluded? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  have  money  in  the 
bill  for  the  Na;^  hospital  at  Roosevelt 
Roads  and  several  others. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  in  Puerto 
Rico? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  Puerto  Rico.  As  the 
Senator  is  aware,  the  Navy  is  building 
a  large  naval  support  facility  at  Roose- 
velt Roads.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  in  a 
part  of  the  world  that  is  very  vital. 
We  denied  the  money  in  the  past,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana will  recall,  on  the  ground  that  we 
had  not  been  given  assurance  that  the 
sei-vices  would  not  build  another  hospi- 
tal in  San  Juan,  which  is  30  or  40  miles 
away. 

In  connection  with  the  hearings,  we 
obtained  a  letter  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  assuring  us  that  the  hospital 
facilities  now  available — primarily  the 
VA  hospital  in  San  Juan — would  be 
utilized,  that  they  would  not  come  in 
and  ask  for  funds. 

On  that  condition,  we  approved  the 
money  for  Roosevelt  Roads. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  report  was  avail- 
able only  about  an  hour  ago,  and  I  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  go  over  it.  As  I  re- 
call, there  were  quite  a  few  other  fa- 
cilities to  be  constructed  at  places  in 
which  we  alreadj'  had  sufficient  facilities. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  are  3  complete 
hospitals  that  we  eliminated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  find  that  our  three 
sendees  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of  us 
by  seeking  an  increase  of  funds  to  build 
permanent  facilities  at  these  various 
forts  while  we  are  at  war.  This  has  tra- 
ditionally been  the  case. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  quite 
right.  This  is  a  danger.  We  have  tried  to 
be  very  prudent.  In  going  through  the 
bill  we  cut  $127  million  below  the  House 
figure.  We  have  cut  14  percent  from  the 
administration  request.  That  is  a  fair  cut, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  14  percent  of  the  money? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  We  have  cut  14 
percent  from  the  administration  request. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  that  the  bill 
contains  an  authorization  to  buy  5,021 
acres  of  land  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
84,000  an  acre  at  Concord,  Calif. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  can  justify  the  pur- 
chase of  this  land  at  $4,000  an  acre. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  asking 
a  verj'  proper  question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  always  try  to  do 
that. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  sir  I  shaU  try  to 
give  the  Senator  a  forthright  answer. 

Rrst  of  all,  we  are  not  talking  about 
unimproved  land.  We  are  talking  about 
the  fundamental  problem  that  exists  at 
Port  Chicago.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  in  1944  at  this  naval  ammunition 
loading  facility  320  people  were  killed  in 
a  disastrous  accident.  That  accident  oc- 
curred during  World  War  n. 

We  have  been  concerned  about  safety 
standards  at  Concord,  as  it  is  called,  for 
a  long  time. 

There  is  involved  in  that  request  the 
acquisition  of  5.021  acres  surrounding 
and  including  the  town  of  Port  Chicago 
to  take  them  out  of  the  danger  zone. 
This  item  involves  $19,800,000.  Now,  we 
learned  that  there  are  three  chemical 
plants  that  employ  approximately  700 
people.  One  plant  has  about  300  employ- 
ees. We  were  of  the  opinion  in  the  com- 
mittee that  if  they  are  going  to  take  the 
residential  and  business  property  in  the 
city  of  Port  Clilcago  and  other  surround- 
ing property,  in  connection  with  these 
5,000  acres  they  will  have  to  take  the 
plants  and  we  do  not  know  what  that 
will  cost.  I  venture  to  say  that  if  they  are 
going  to  comply  with  existing  regulations 
as  to  safety  in  handling  ammunition  it 
might  come  to  $60  to  S80  million.  The 
committee  authorized  the  amount  re- 
quested in  dollars  and  told  the  Navj-. 
"You  had  better  check  some  alternate 
solutions  to  the  problem:  maybe  you 
should  move  from  Port  Chicago  " 

Mr.  ETLLENDER.  That  is  what  I  was 
going  to  suggest. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Ha.=  the  committee 
given  any  thought  to  that  suggestion, 
instead  of  buying  this  land'  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  move  away  from  this  area  than  to 
purchase  this  land  at  S4.000  an  acre. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  shall  explain  the 
options.  If  they  move  out  and  completely 
replace  this  facility,  we  are  talking,  in 
terms  of  expenditure  of  funds,  over  $100 
million. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
that  the  subcommittee  warned  the  Navy 
about  it  as  far  back  as  12  years  ago 
and  told  them  they  should  be  looking  at 
another  location.  Now,  we  are  confront- 
ed with  a  situation  where  we  have  to 
do  something  If  we  do  not,  we  could 
have  another  disaster  at  Port  Chicago 
in  which  many  hundreds  of  people,  if 
not  thousands  of  people,  could  be  killed 
in  the  event  of  an  accident. 

In  this  bill,  as  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee, we  tell  the  Navy  that  we  are  not 
satisfied  with  their  proposal  to  acquire 
the  residential  property  in  the  Concord 
area  because  they  are  going  to  have  to 
take  factories  with  it  and  it  will  cost  a 
large  sum  of  money.  We  have  told  them 
they  should  che'?k  the  other  alternatives. 
We  are  ma'King  that  very  clear  so  that 
we  will  know  what  we  are  getting  into. 
However,  we  did  not  want  to  deny  all 
funds  because  then  the  burden  is  placed 
on  the  Senate  and  it  could  be  said  that 
we  denied  funds  to  eliminate  the  hazard 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  money  was  pro- 
vided to  buy  5,000  acres. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  The  way  we  have 
it  now  is  that  it  Is  discretionarj'.  The 
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House  action  was  to  apHProve  this  amount 
to  acquire  the  land  In  the  Concord  area. 
It  is  a  safety  zone. 

Unless  these  people  are  moved  out,  In 
the  event  of  an  accident  there  could 
be  fatalities  within  that  area  or  serious 
injury. 

The  way  the  situation  stands  now,  the 
Navy  can  either  go  this  route  or  they 
can  go  arvj-  other  route,  startling  with 
the  authorization  of  $19  million.  They 
are  not  confined  and  limited  to  acquir- 
ing this  land,  If  they  have  a  better  al- 
ternative. We  think  the  present  proposal 
is  not  adequate.  We  think  they  should 
look  at  other  options  to  see  what  they 
can  come  up  with. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  does  the  Sena- 
tor expect  the  Navy  to  act.  If  after  10 
to  12  years  they  have  not  done  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  was  an  alterna- 
tive proposal  involving  the  building  of  a 
causeway  out  to  an  Island  adjacent  to 
the  Concord  weapons  station  which 
might  possibly  avoid  this  large  land  ac- 
qulsiUon.  However,  there  are  structural 
problems  In  building  In  that  area.  So  we 
are  not  In  a  position  to  direct  the  Navy 
to  go  to  that  area.  What  we  are  saying  Is 
that  other  possibilities  should  be  con- 
sidered, because  we  feel  the  route  the 
Navy  Is  going  will  run  the  coet  up  to  $80 
million  or  $90  million  if  they  acquire  all 
land  required  to  meet  safety  standards. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  It  the  Senator's 
opinion  that  the  money  now  being  pro- 
vided, if  the  Navy  goes  the  route  that  is 
proposed— that  is,  to  acquire  these  5.000 
acres— will  be  the  end,  or  will  It  be  neces- 
sary to  purchase  more  land  than  is  now 
proposed? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  Is  no  question  In 
my  mind  that  this  Is  but  a  downpayment 
proposal. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  Idea  of  what  the  total  cost 
might  be?  Are  we  going  In  blindfolded? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  We  are  partiaUy  bUnd- 
folded.  I  am  trying  to  give  a  forthright 
answer.  The  proposal  that  was  subniit- 
ted  to  Congress  this  year  Is  not  confined 
to  $19.8  million.  I  want  to  make  that 
clear,  because  they  had  eliminated  three 
chemical  plants.  We  do  not  know  the  true 
value  of  those  plants. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I 
know  that  estimates  are  always  mislead- 
ing. We  know  they  will  cost  more.  We 
have  Informal  Information  that  would 
indicate  that  those  three  plants— well  I 
do  not  want  to  give  the  estimates  here. 
because  this  Is  something  later  to  be  bar- 
gained for  If  the  Navy  goes  that  route. 
I  want  to  make  It  clear  to  the  Senate 
that  this  is  only  a  downpayment  on  the 
problem.  I  wish  I  could  give  a  more 
favorable  report,  but  I  cannot. 

The  west  coast  needs  a  murUtlons  load- 
ing facility.  It  Involves.  In  every  nature 
of  its  operation,  dealing  with  a  highly 
dangerous  situation  that  could  result, 
obviously,  in  disaster  In  the  course  of 
loading  or  handling  munitions  at  such  a 
faculty. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  distinguished 
-Senator  from  Louisiana  raised  the  issue 


of  family  housing  in  the  defense  instal- 
lations we  have.  I  notice  on  page  55  of 
the  report,  dealing  with  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  1968.  that 
they  request  12,500  units  of  family  hous- 
ing, of  which  1.010  are  designated  for 
overseas  locations.  I  notice  also,  for  the 
Army,  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kans.,  400 
units.  As  I  understand  this  report  on 
housing  units  for  Fort  Leavenworth,  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  they  were 
deleted;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Does  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
have  any  suggestions  as  to  why  they 
might  have  eliminated,  not  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, but  the  entire  group? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  reason  is  that  in 
many  instances  the  local  communities 
provide  adequate  housing  or,  in  other 
Instances,  it  might  be  that  they  can  be 
postponed.  It  is  our  Impression  that  the 
situation  at  Port  Leavenworth  Is  one 
which  could  be  postponed  and  one  in 
which  there  Is  reasonable  housing  already 
available  in  that  area,  to  provide  for  cur- 
rent needs. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  many  instances  on 
housing,  as  the  Senator  knows,  we  run 
Into  trouble  in  some  areas  in  which  they 
oppose  militar>-  housing  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  already  adequate  housing 
in  the  local  community,  and  that  to  build 
a  large  set  of  new  housing  could  upset 
the  market  locally. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  that 
statement  very  much.  I  am  not  person- 
ally familiar  with  the  situation  at  Fort 
Leavenworth.  I  do  know  that  enrollment 
at  the  staff  college  there  was  doubled 
last  year,  so  that  a  housing  problem  did 
develop. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Resor  wrote  me 
under  date  of  March  9,  1967.  In  which  he 
said  In  part: 

Baaed  on  the  reqxiirementa  and  assets, 
both  on-post  and  In  the  community,  that 
were  given  to  you  In  my  previous  letter, 
there  wlU  be  a  continuing  long  range  deficit 
of  more  than  500  housing  units  required  In 
support  of  Ft.  Leavenworth,  after  the  FY 
1966  and  1968  projects  are  completed. 

I  wanted  to  get  that  statement  Into 
the  Record,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
beUeve  the  House  did  include  this  item 
in  H.R.  11722,  page  60,  line  20,  I  believe. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  when 
we  go  to  conference,  after  further  study. 
I  hope  the  chairman  will  look  into  It  and 
see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  restore  this 
housing. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  to  assure  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas,  that  we  will  be 
happy  to  do  that,  and  I  wUl  be  glad  to 
talk  to  him  personally.  We  have  a  prob- 
lem at  Fort  Leavenworth,  too,  where  the 
numbers  of  personnel  go  up  and  down. 
This  causes  a  problem  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  the  school.  If  we  build 
to  excess  capacity,  when  enrollment  later 
on  goes  down,  then  the  community  is 
plagued  with  a  substantial  number  of 
vacancies. 

Therefore,  looking  at  this  matter  as  a 
whole,  it  was  our  judgment,  based  on  In- 
formation we  had,  that  this  was  a  matter 


which  could  be  postponed.  However,  I 
will  be  happy  to  discuss  it  further  with 
the  distinguished  Senator,  so  that  when 
we  go  to  conference  we  will  have  the  ben- 
efit of  any  additional  information  that 
might  be  available. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  know  that  the  dis- 
tiiigulshed  ch£urman  and  those  who 
worked  on  the  committee  have  gone  into 
every  detail.  I  am  confident  that  when 
this  matter  comes  up  for  final  consider- 
ation, he  will  keep  in  mind  this  discus- 
sion we  have  had. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  want  to  take  this 
occasion  to  express  for  myself  and  my 
junior  colleague  appreciation  for  the 
selectivity  used  by  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  the 
military  construction  branch,  in  provid- 
ing a  headquarters  building  for  the  re- 
gion for  electronics  in  GEEIA.  at  Tinker 
Air  Force  Base,  with  an  award  of  a  build- 
ing as  a  headquarters  for  the  laboratories 
and  the  very  highly  technical  and  selec- 
tive electronics  Installation  at  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base  in  Oklahoma  City. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  fact  that  such 
careful  consideration  was  given,  and  that 
as  a  result  of  many  years  of  study  it  has 
now  been  incorporated  in  the  bill.  I  think 
It  Is  a  very  necessary  and  a  very  Im- 
portant building  to  have.  It  will  save  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  providing  for  an 
adequate,  fireproof  building,  and  modern 
in  every  detail,  which  will  be  able  to 
handle  this  Important  distribution  to  all 
Air  Force  sources. 

Again  I  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man for  his  interest  and  the  special  con- 
sideration given  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
able  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  He  did 
speak  to  me  on  this  matter  at  some 
length.  The  information  he  gave  to  us 
was  extremely  helpful  in  trying  to  come 
to  an  appropriate  decision  on  the  matter. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  also  appreciate  the 
300   units   of  housing   which   are   very 
necessary  for  Tinker  Air  Force   Base, 
where  the  persormel  has  increased  in 
order  to  maintain  the  viability  of  our 
heavy  bombers  and  other  jet  aircraft. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  should  now  like  to 
return  to  my  prepared  remarks.  The 
authority  provided  for  the  Walter  Reed 
Medical  Center  will  also  provide  for  an 
neuropsychlatric      and      extended-care 
facility.  The  replacement  of  facilities  at 
Walter  Reed  is  long  past  due  and  it  Is 
hoped  that  the  Department  will  proceed 
with  this  replacement  program  promptly. 
The  third  Item  on  which  I  wish  to 
comment  briefly  is  the  construction  funds 
for  the  Nike  X  antimissile  system  which 
are  contained  in  this  bill.  As  we  are  all 
aware,   the   Secretary    of   Defense    an- 
nounced on  September  18  that  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  the  Nike  X  sys- 
tem would  be  undertaken.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated previously,  I  strongly  concur  in 
this  course  of  action  and  I  urge  that  all 
Members  do  likewise. 

There   are  $64  million  Nike-X  con- 
struction funds  contained  In  this  bill 
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which  will  support  initiation  of  construc- 
tion activities  essential  to  deploying  this 
missile  defense  system  which  can  provide 
protection  for  the  whole  Nation,  includ- 
ing our  strategic  missile  forces  on  a  thin 
basis.  Additionally,  there  is  $12,255,000 
for  construction  of  the  research,  develop- 
ment, and  testing  work  on  the  Kwajalein 
Atoll.  These  funds  will  also  allow  accom- 
plishment of  the  necessarj'  soil  and  sub- 
surface explorations  as  well  as  oceano- 
graphlc  surveys  required  for  this  facility 
design  and  the  follow-on  construction. 
This  design  and  site  investigation  work 
is  necessary  since  the  facilities  required 
are  unique  to  the  Nike-X  system.  Then, 
based  upon  these  essential  prelimlnai-y 
activities,  the  majority  of  these  funds, 
that  is  $64  million,  will  be  utilized  to 
construct  tactical  and  support  facilities 
at  the  first  Nike-X  site.  The  tactical  fa- 
cilities at  this  site  will  be  composed  of  a 
perimeter  acc.uisition  radar  and  missile 
site  radar  and  launch  facilities  for  both 
the  long-range  Spartan  missile,  which 
will  provide  defense  of  an  extended  area, 
and  the  shorter  range  Sprint  missile,  for 
defense  of  the  immediate  facility.  In 
addition  to  facilities  at  the  first  site,  the 
$64  million  will  also  provide  power  gen- 
eration equipment  required  to  operate 
the  radars  and  other  equipment  at  the 
second  site  as  well,  and  acquisition  of 
some  additional  land  required  for  the 
first  sites. 

Since  it  will  take  months  and  even 
years  to  produce  and  deploy  the  Nlke-X 
system,  regardless  of  the  level  of  deploy- 
ment ultimately  achieved,  I  fully  support 
initiation  of  production  now.  We  can 
make  judgments  at  the  proper  times  In 
the  future  as  to  the  necessary  final  level 
of  deployment. 

As  a  Nation,  we  need  the  protection 
that  only  the  Nike-X  antimissile  system 
can  provide.  I  ask  for  the  full  support  of 
ail  Members  in  providing  the  funds 
needed,  not  only  In  this  bill  to  initiate 
construction,  but  those  additional  funds 
that  will  be  required  to  complete  an  ade- 
quate deployment. 

The  $455  million  granted  the  Navy  Is 
$90.6  million  below  their  request.  Of 
particular  significance  within  the  Navy 
program,  approval  is  granted  for  a  new 
and  larger  hospital  for  the  Navy  station 
at  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico,  which 
was  denied  by  the  House.  This  facility 
has  been  previously  denied  by  the  Con- 
gress because  we  had  received  no  assur- 
ance that  additional  facilities  would  not 
be  programed  for  the  San  Juan  area. 
We  have  now  received  this  assurance  in 
writing  and  believe  that  this  project 
should  be  approved. 

The  House,  in  introducing  the  bill, 
omitted  $8,495,000  the  Navy  had  re- 
quested for  an  imderseas  warfare  labo- 
ratory at  Los  Alamltos,  Calif.,  which 
work  is  now  being  performed  primarily 
at  Pasadena.  The  committee  has  denied 
the  project  because  there  is  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  proper  location  of  the 
facility  and  as  to  whether  in  fact  it  is 
necessary. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  mention  the  Navy's 
request  for  $19,800,000  to  acquire  a  buffer 
zone  around  the  Naval  Weapons  Station 
at  Concord,  Calif.,  which  would  include 
the  town  of  Port  Chicago.  This  hais  been 
the  cause  of  much  controversy  and  emo- 


tionalism and  is  not  a  new  problem  to 
the  Congress.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  been 
under  consideration  for  the  past  15  years. 
Many  studies  have  been  made  and  many 
proposals  advanced.  The  time  is  at  hand, 
however,  when  some  solution  must  be 
forthcoming  to  this  problem.  The  com- 
mittee was  not  convinced  that  the  cur- 
rent Navy  plan  is  the  most  desirable  one 
or  that  the  Navy  can  obtain  the  5,000- 
odd  acres  of  property  for  the  sum  speci- 
fied. As  a  result,  the  committee  has 
broadened  the  language  in  the  bill  to  per- 
mit the  selection  of  an  alternate  proposal 
if  such  is  deemed  more  appropriate.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  be  expected 
to  restudy  all  proposals  and  advise  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  of  his  decision 
prior  to  proceeding  with  the  proposal 
selected. 

A  reduction  of  $148  million  was  made 
in  the  Air  Force  request.  Here,  as  in 
connection  with  the  requirements  of  the 
other  two  services,  the  committee  found 
itself  in  agreement  with  many  of  the  re- 
ductions made  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Additional  reductions  were 
made,  primarily  In  the  classified  portion 
of  the  bill.  For  example,  $19.5  million 
was  denied  for  additional  war  reserve 
materiel  storage  overseas  which  Is  un- 
related to  the  Southeast  Asian  crisis. 
Considerable  fluids  have  been  provided 
for  this  purpose  in  past  years  which  are 
believed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  present. 
Twenty-five  million  was  requested  for  a 
joint  venture  In  the  Indian  Ocean  area, 
of  which  only  a  portion  is  proposed  for 
funding,  and  the  committee  has  denied 
the  balance  although  it  has  approved  the 
program  in  general.  A  reduction  was  also 
made  In  the  amount  requested  for  the 
theater  airbase  vulnerability  program, 
concerning  which  the  committee  has 
serious  reservations.  The  amount  ap- 
proved for  this  program  relates  primarily 
to  airfield  pavements  which  are  consid- 
ered to  be  a  valid  operational  require- 
ment. 

For  the  Defense  agencies,  the  princi- 
pal amount  approved  was  a  $200  million 
contingency  fund  for  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  used 
primarily  in  Southeast  Asia  as  a  supple- 
ment to  $75  million  approved  under  title 
V  for  specific  projects  in  that  area. 

Next.  I  should  like  to  mention  the 
militarj'  family  housing  program,  which 
is  an  important  one,  but  also  is  one  that 
has  been  difficult  to  monitor.  As  a  result, 
the  committee  spent  considerable  time 
and  effort  to  place  this  year's  request  in 
the  proper  perspective  and  to  clear  up 
what  have  proved  to  be  certain  ambigui- 
ties in  existing  law.  Approval  was 
granted  for  9,884  new  units  of  the  12,500 
where  community  support  is  believed  to 
be  adequate  to  fulfill  the  housing  needs. 

An  Increase  was  granted  In  the  limita- 
tions on  the  average  unit  cost  from  $17.- 
500  to  $19,500  per  unit,  and  the  maxi- 
mum cost  of  a  single  unit  has  been  in- 
creased from  $28,000  to  $32,000.  These 
increases  are  justified  in  light  of  the 
increase  In  building  costs  since  the  old 
limitations  were  established.  The  com- 
mittee also  took  steps  to  clarify  and 
tighten  up  somewhat  on  the  amount  of 
funds  that  may  be  spent  i>er  unit  on  the 
rehabilitation    and    repair    of    existing 


Government  quarters  and  has  spelled  out 
the  committee's  intent  in  regard  to  the 
domestic  leasing  program. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
refer  briefly  to  title  "VII  of  the  bill,  which 
provides  $27  million  to  cover  the  cost  of 
assistance  payments,  property  acquisi- 
tion and  administration  under  the  home- 
owners assistance  program  during  fiscal 
year  1968.  It  is  to  be  recalled  that  this 
program  was  established  by  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1966.  which  in  section  1013 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
render  assistance  to  homeowmers,  both 
military  and  civilian,  who  were  displaced 
as  a  result  of  the  base  closure  program 
subsequent  to  November  1,  1964,  and  who 
have  run  into  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
their  homes.  You  will  recall  that  in  April 
of  this  year,  the  Senate  approved  the 
bill.  S.  1216.  which  authorized  the  appro- 
priation of  $11  million  to  carry  out  the 
program  during  the  balance  of  fiscal  year 
1967.  The  House  failed  to  act  on  this 
measure  and  during  consideration  of  the 
bill  before  us,  approved  only  $22  million 
of  the  amount  requested  and  restricted 
the  assistance  to  military  homeowners 
only.  The  committee  considers  this  to  be 
injudicious,  and  if  any  relief  is  to  be 
forthcoming  under  the  provision  of  the 
law.  It  should  apply  to  both  military  and 
civilian  homeowners  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  who  have  been  affected  by 
base  closures. 

The  administration  proposed  this  year 
to  amend  section  159  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  by  adding  a  new  section 
which  would  grant  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense broad  general  authority  to  carry 
out  bilateral  or  multilateral  agreements 
with  any  foreign  government  by  sharing 
the  cost  of  acquiring  and  constructing 
military  facilities,  et  cetera,  for  collective 
defense.  The  House  In  considering  the  bill 
properly  revised  this  provision  to  apply 
only  to  NATO  countries  and  specified 
$60  million  for  this  purpose  during  the 
coming  year  and  placed  the  responsibility 
under  the  Department  of  the  Army.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  this  authority  was 
included  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  and  It  has,  therefore,  been 
deleted  from  the  bill  before  us. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  mention  the 
provisions  made  for  the  construction 
requirements  of  the  Reserve  components. 
A  total  of  $38.3  million  has  been  provided 
for  this  purpose.  The  committee  agrees 
with  the  House  action  In  adding  to  the 
bill  310  million  in  new  authorization  for 
both  the  Army  National  Guard  and  the 
Army  Reserve.  In  submitting  the  bill  to 
the  Congress,  the  Department  did  not 
request  funds  for  these  two  Reserve  com- 
ponents because  of  the  unresolved  status 
of  the  restructuring  of  the  Army  Reserve 
and  National  Guard.  Since  it  appears 
likely,  however,  that  these  restructurings 
will  proceed  early  In  1968,  It  Is  believed 
the  construction  programs  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve, 
which  have  been  in  a  deferred  status  for 
over  2  years,  should  be  rapidly  ac- 
celerated. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe,  I  have  fairly 
summarized  the  committee's  action  in 
regard  to  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill  for  this  fiscal  year.  I  am 
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confident  we  have  generously  provided 
for  the  essential  requirements  as  we  see 
them. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude,  I 
do  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  for  the  fine 
support  that  was  obtained  at  all  times 
by  the  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
The  minority  was  very  ably  represented 
by  a  senior  member  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Tkchmond]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TowEK].  On  the  Democratic  side, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin!,  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inotjye]  were  of  invaluable  help  in 
working  out  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
the  hearings  this  year  were  held  on  a 
joint  basis.  We  met  with  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  that  handles  mili- 
tary construction,  ably  presided  over  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible! .  This  Joint  arrange- 
ment of  holdln?  hearings.  I  think,  has 
been  extremely  helpful  to  both  commit- 
tees and  to  the  executive  branch  as  well. 
In  connection,  of  course,  with  the  hold- 
ing of  hearings,  there  is  nothing  more 
important  than  having  an  able  staff.  Mr. 
Gordon  Nease,  who  has  served  as  the 
staff  director  for  the  Militarj'  Construc- 
tion Subcommittee  for  a  number  of  years, 
rendered  invaluable  as.slstance  to  the 
subcommittee.  Mr.  Mike  Rexroad,  who 
has  likewise  served  as  the  able  staff 
director  for  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Construction,  worked 
very  closely  \^1th  the  committee  and  with 
Mr.  Nease  and  did  a  terrific  Job  in  sup- 
porting the  committee  in  trying  to  come 
up  u-ith  the  right  answers.  I  commend 
Mr.  Rexroad  and  Mr.  Nease  most  highly. 
I  am  sure  all  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee will  concur  in  my  appraisal  of  the  as- 
sistance they  gave,  as  well  as  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  Without  an  able 
sUff,  it  is  pretty  difficult  for  Senators  to 
do  a  satisfactory  Job. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  yielding. 
First  I  wish  to  congratulate  him  warmly 
because  of  the  fine  work  that  he  and  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
full  committee,  and  the  staff  have  done 
upon  this  very  complex  and  very  difficult 
bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  a  result  of 
their  hearings  and  work,  they  have 
brought  forth  an  excellent  bill.  I  note 
that  the  hearing  record  shows  that  the 
committee  took  766  pages  of  very  care- 
ful testimony,  and  the  report  speaks  for 
Itself  of  long  and  arduous  work  done  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  wisii  to  state  that  the 
Senators  from  Florida  appreciate — 
though  we  did  not  ask  for  a  single  one 
of  these  items,  as  the  Senator  knows; 
we  never  do,  but  we  leave  it  to  the  De- 
fense people  themselves — the  fact  that 
for  Navy,  Navy  Air.  and  Air  Force  in- 
stallations in  Florida— there  were  no 
Army  Installations  there  affected— the 
committee  has  recommended  a  total  of 
S63,691,000,  which  I  am  sure  represents 
the  fact  that  the  committee  thinks  that 


the  strategic  locations  of  those  various 
facilities  Justified  and  indeed  required 
that  recommendation. 

Mr.  President,  I  always  reserve  the 
right  to  bring  back  to  the  committee  mat- 
ters which  reach  me,  either  from  the 
Armed  Forces  themselves  or  from  af- 
fected citizens,  employees,  or  personnel 
relative  to  facilities  in  my  own  State; 
and  it  is  with  reference  to  two  com- 
munications that  I  wish  now  to  speak  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington—both of  which  communications, 
by  the  way,  I  have  heretofore  furnished 
him. 

First,  I  note  that  the  committee  has 
deleted  the  item  for  a  steamplant  and 
electric  system  addition  at  the  Navy  Pub- 
lic Works  Center.  Pensacola,  Fla.,  as  it 
was,  "of  the  opinion  that  additional  elec- 
trical power  needs  may  be  satisfied 
through  commerical  sources." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Robert  C.  T>ler,  presi- 
dent, National  Association  of  Supervi- 
sors, addressed  to  me  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 13.  1967.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  has  a  copy  of  the 
letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Nattonal  Association  of  SrPERVisoBS, 

Pensacola,  Fla..  September  13,  1967. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  .Senator  Holland:  We  have  been  In- 
formed that  the  Senate  Sub-Committee  on 
Mllltan,-  Construction  is  considering  the  re- 
moval of  Pensacola  Naval  Air  Station  Steam 
Distribution  Plant  and  Electrical  Distribu- 
tion Svstem  request  from  the  current  budget. 

We  request  that  you  consider  retention  of 
these  Items  because  of  the  following  facts: 

A.     STEAM     PLANT 

1)  Present  steam  system  utilization  at 
full  capacity. 

2)  The  portion  of  the  steam  system  lo- 
cated in  building  47  is  obsolescent  and  has 
been  slated  for  demolition. 

3)  Additional  new  buildings  needed  for 
support  of  this  activity  will  overtax  the 
present  svstem.  The  new  facilities  principally 
are  Barracks.  BOQ.  Avionics  and  Training 
Facilities. 

4)  Trend  Is  to  steam  absorption  air-condl- 
tloning  units  which  are  more  efficient  and 
reliable  which  give  year  round  steam  re- 
quirements for  essential  climate  control  In 
major  vital  environmental  areas. 

5)  No  commercial  source  of  steam  Is  avail- 
able to  augment  present  capacity. 

B.     ELECTRIC  DISTRIBtTTION  SYSTEM 

1)  Part  of  required  electric  power  is  gen- 
erated "in  house"  and  a  portion  Is  purchased 
from  Gulf  Power  Company. 

2 1  Gulf  Power  has  extended  a  second  power 
line  to  our  station.  This  new  line  cannot  be 
used  until  funds  are  made  available  to  con- 
nect to  it  and  make  proper  distribution. 

3)  Additional  new  buildings  again  will 
overtax  present  "in  house"  capacity  and 
currently  available  Gulf  Power  capacity. 

4)  Inadequate  distribution  Is  now  result- 
ing in  power  failures  costing  many  man- 
hours  and  delaying  the  training  and  re- 
ducing our  war  effort  capability 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  facts,   we   rest 
assured  that  you  will  make  maximum  effort 
to  see  that  these  projects  are  retained. 
With  best  regards,  I  remain. 
Sincerely. 

ROBERT  C.  Ttler. 

President. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  the  letter  indicates, 
the  need  for  this  facility  is  primarily  for 
steam  generation  as  present  facilities  are 
obsolete  and  overtaxed  due  to  the  in- 
creased support  facilities  being  con- 
structed and  the  trend  toward  steam- 
absorption  air-conditioning  units. 

Since  this  item  will  be  a  subject  of 
conference,  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  that 
the  bill  be  amended.  I  am  hopeful,  how- 
ever, that  the  conferees  will  carefully 
consider  this  matter  and  that  the  item 
will  be  retained  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee, if  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee that  correction  is  justified. 

I  have  noted,  of  course,  the  statement 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  that  this 
item  was  omitted  because  they  felt  that 
the  electrical  power  that  was  needed 
could  better  be  purchased  from  local 
commercial  utilities,  with  which  I  would 
certainly  agree,  because  I  am  in  favor  of 
private  industry  in  that  field. 

The  letter,  however— it  is  one  of  sev- 
eral which  I  have  received,  and  I  think 
the  one  that  is  fullest  in  the  informa- 
tion given— indicates  that  the  real  need 
for  this  particular  faciUty  was  largely 
for  the  production  of  steam,  rather  than 
of  electrical  power,  and  I  do  hope  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  and  his  con- 
ferees will  carefully  examine  the  situa- 
tion in  conference,  ^\-ith  a  view  to  deter- 
mining exactly  what  the  facts  are  re- 
specting this  project. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  assure  the  able  Senator  from  Florida 
that  we  will  do  precisely  that.  I  think 
the  Senator  has  stated  very  well  the 
basis  on  which  the  committee  proceeded. 
There  may  have  been  a  misunderstand- 
ing. We  had  the  definite  impression  that 
the  primary  problem  was  electric  power. 
However,  there  is  this  new  factor  that  is 
stated  in  point  4  in  Mr.  Tyler's  letter, 
with  reference  to  the  steam  absorption 
air-conditioning  units.  I  do  not  quite 
understand  it,  but  the  point  apparently 
is  that  the  steam  is  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  an  air-conditioning  pro- 
gram. 

We  will  certainly,  before  going  to  con- 
ference, go  into  the  matter  very  care- 
fully. We  have  no  predisposition  to  deal 
with  the  matter  except  on  an  objective 
basis.  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  expected  nothing 
else.  I  am  sure  that  is  the  way  he  goes 
into  all  these  projects,  and  that  is  why 
we  all  have  such  confidence  in  his  reports 
and  in  the  action  of  his  committee. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  proj- 
ect in  my  State  on  which  I  have  received 
a  letter,  which  I  have  conveyed  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee some  days  ago.  That  is  relative  to 
the  basic  training  center  at  Orlando. 

I  note  that  the  committee,  in  consider- 
ine  the  bill,  did  not  include  the  authori- 
zation for  the  Wave  Training  Center  at 
Orlando,  Fla..  that  was  deleted  by  the 
Rouse,  as  stated  in  House  Report  512, 
■to  allow  the  Navy  to  reconsider  its  de- 
cision" to  relocate  the  activity  from  Bain- 
bridge.  Md. 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  provide  for 
this  relocation,  but  I  do  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
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Washington,  Senator  Jackson,  that  I 
have  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary'  of  the  Na\-y,  the  Honorable 
Paul  R.  Ignatius,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 15,  1967,  reiterating  the  Navy's  desire 
to  move  the  Wave  Training  Center  to 
Orlando,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  the   Navy. 

Office  or  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  15,  1967. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  I  am  replying  to 
your  request  for  Information  regarding  the 
current  status  of  the  Military  Construction 
Program  for  the  Naval  Training  Center. 
Orlando. 

As  you  recall,  the  89th  Congress  approved 
seven  line  Items  at  a  cost  of  $14.9M  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  facilities  to  commence 
our  recruit  training  comple.x.  These  line 
Items  were  the  first  Increment  of  the  first 
4,000  man  Recruit  Training  Camp  and  con- 
struction has  already  commenced  on  the 
majority  of  these  items.  .A  detailed  listing 
by  line  item  Is  contained  in  the  attachment. 
The  ultimate  Recruit  Training  Complex  wlU 
provide  for  facilities  to  train  a  total  of  8,000 
recruits. 

Tlie  FY  68  Military  Construction  Program 
for  NTC  Orlando  as  submitted  to  Congress 
contained  24  line  items  at  a  cost  of  .$21,- 
072.000  (listed  in  the  attachment*.  One  line 
item  at  $2.l'80.000  is  for  the  relocation  of 
the  Advanced  Undersea  Weapons  School  from 
Key  West,  Florida  which  Is  not  directly  re- 
lated to  the  recruit  training  aspect  of  the 
Naval  Training  Center.  Sixteen  line  items 
at  a  cost  of  $12,801,000  are  for  the  2nd  In- 
crement of  the  Male  Recruit  Camp  and  seven 
line  items  at  a  cost  of  $5,291,000  are  for  the 
relocation  of  WAVE  Recruit  Training  Camp 
from  NTC  Bainbridge.  Maryland  The  House 
Authorization  Action  deleted  two  line  items 
from  the  Male  Recr-oit  Camp — Indoor  Rifle 
Range  at  $322,000  and  Fire  Fighting  Train- 
ing Facility  at  $995,000 — and  all  seven  items 
for  the  WAVE  Recruit  Training  Camp.  All 
of  these  items  are  urgently  required  for  the 
planned  orderly  development  of  the  Naval 
Training  Center,  Orlando. 

The  Indoor  Rifle  Range  and  the  Fire 
Fighting  Training  Facility  are  required  to 
provide  two  of  the  most  Important  elements 
of  recruit  training.  Training  in  these  areas 
is  basic  to  "at  sea"  operations  and  there  is 
no  substitute  for  the  need  for  these  facili- 
ties. FamiUarization  with  small  arms  and 
elemental  emergency  shipboard  type  fire 
fighting  practice  are  among  the  most  essen- 
tial aspects  of  the  training  of  new  recruits. 
Not  all  Navy  men  will  become  highly  pro- 
ficient In  the  use  of  pistols  or  rifles.  How- 
ever, recent  emphasis  on  unconventional 
warfare,  such  as  river  patrols  and  counter- 
insurgency  activities  In  Vietnam  has  in- 
creased the  Importance  of  small  arms  train- 
ing. Personnel  requiring  concentrated  train- 
ing will  receive  it  in  later  training  and  In 
addition  to  recruit  training.  However,  In 
a  military  organization  every  man  must  be 
familiar  with  weapons  for  reasons  of  safety 
to  himself  and  others.  This  familiarization 
Is  obtained  in  recruit  training  with  small 
arms.  An  Indoor  range  is  dictated  at  Orlando 
by  safety  precautions  because  of  its  prox- 
imity to  residential  areas.  An  enclosed  range 
T^ill  also  minimize  the  noise  of  gun  fire  and 
permit  its  use  under  all  conditions  thus 
facilitating  training  all  recruits  on  a  closely 
timed  schedule. 

We  all  recognize  that  any  Are  on  any 
ship  is  an  eartreme  emergeticy.  Fire  fighting 


Involves  every  many  aboard  ship,  often  in  a 
life  or  death  situation.  Training  in  fire 
fighting  Is  imperative  for  every  Navy  man 
because  fire  fighting  is  a  team  effort  depend- 
ent upon  the  capability  of  every  member  of 
the  team.  Realistic,  hands  on,  fire  fighting 
drill  Is  a  vital  exercise  for  every  recruit. 
Here  he  first  learns  the  rudiments  of  fight- 
ing large  fires  in  company  with  team  mates. 
More  Importantly,  the  recruit  learns  to 
minimize  the  natural,  htiman  fear  of  un- 
controlled fire  that  often  causes  untrained 
persons  to  behave  in  a  manner  disastrous  to 
themselves  and  others.  Fire  fighting  must 
be  included  in  the  curriculum  for  adequate, 
complete  recruit  training. 

Denial  of  these  two  line  items  will  make  It 
necessary  for  us  to  eliminate  two  of  the 
most  fundair.ental  elements  of  recruit  train- 
ing in  the  newly  authorized  Orlando  Recruit 
Training  Center. 

The  seven  line  items  for  the  WA\T:  Re- 
cruit Training  Camp  are  needed  to  provide 
the  Navy  adequate  facilities  for  WAVE  recruit 
training  as  a  part  of  the  planned  develop- 
ment of  the  approved  third  Recruit  Training 
Center  at  Orlando.  Florida.  This  requirement 
has  been  evaluated  several  times,  including 
a  special  review  by  the  Congress  in  1966.  This 
review,  based  on  a  Navy  recommendation, 
concluded  that  the  third  recruit  camp  should 
be  located  at  Orlando.  Florida.  The  Navy  pro- 
posal, approved  by  the  Congress,  encompassed 
the  W.WE  recruit  training  camp  at  Orlando. 
This  will  permit  consoUdatlon  of  East  Coast 
recruit  training  under  a  single  command 
permitting  economies  of  oi^erations  and  over- 
head, curricula,  classification  and  examina- 
tion functions  and  the  use  of  closed  circuit 
television  and  other  training  aids  resources. 
This  could  not  be  economically  provided  for 
in  a  separate  WAVE  recruit  training  estab- 
lishment. 

The  evaluation  regarding  location  at 
Orlando  has  taken  into  consideration  facil- 
ities now  at  Bainbridge,  Maryland.  Except 
for  a  recently  constructed  barracks  build- 
ing, new  construction  would  be  required  for 
all  other  WAVE  recruit  needs  at  Bainbridge  at 
a  cost  commensurate  with  costs  at  Orlando. 
Since  other  needs  at  Bainbridge  will  fully 
utilize  the  WAVES  barracks,  the  operating 
economies  for  Orlando,  noted  above,  out- 
weigh any  benefit  to  be  derived  from  re- 
taining WAVE  recruit  training  at  Bainbridge. 

Denial  of  these  items  will  delay  the  orderly 
progression  of  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Navy's  urgently  required  recruit 
training  center  at  Orlando,  approved  by  the 
Congress  in  1966.  This  delay  will  require  con- 
tinued U£e  of  EUbst.indard  facilities  (class- 
rooms, mess  hall,  community  center)  at 
Bainbridge  by  young  WAVE  recruits. 

I  hope  the  above  provides  you  with  all  of 
the  information  you  desire.  I  will  be  pleased 
to  provide  any  additional  Information  you 
may  desire. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  R.  Ignatil-s, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Fiscal  year  1967  military  construction   pro- 
gram for  NTC,  Orlando 

Recruit  training  buUdlng $1,985,000 

Drill  field -         247.000 

Recruit    dispensary    and    dental 

clinic    2,442,000 

Recruit  barracks  (3.200  spaces)  ..     6.  727.  000 

Recruit  messhall- 1.767,000 

Utilities    407,000 

Heating      and      alr-condltloning 

plant  1,325.000 

Total  14.  900,  000 

Fiscal  year  1968  military  construction  pro- 
gram for  NTC  Orlando 
AUW    training    building    (2d    Incre- 
ment)   - $2,980 


Fiscal  year  1968  military  construction  pro- 
gram for  NTC  Orlando — Continued 

MALE  BECRtJIT  CAMP 

Indoor  rifle  range -  •322 

Recruit  REOU  building 2.034 

Ship  mockup 300 

Outdoor  training  pool 260 

Fire  fighting  training  facility 995 

Cold  storage  warehouse 274 

Warehouse    T78 

Administration  building -  970 

Staff  barracks 886 

Recruit  barracks  (2d  Increment) 1.957 

Receiving  barracks 1,  241 

Chapel  and  Sunday  School 600 

Reception  center 223 

Gymnasium,  fieldhouse  and  theater.  918 

Community  center 567 

Utilities    486 

Subtotal — 1st      male      recruit 

camp   12,801 

waves'  aECEtTTT  CAMP 

Training   and   administration   buUd- 
lng     1,050 

Drill  field 75 

Waves'  recruit  barracks 1,  297 

Waves'  staff  barracks 773 

Messhall   460 

Community     center     with     training 

pool    876 

Utilities -  760 

Subtotal— Waves'  recruit  camp.    5,  291 

Grand  total  21,072 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
particular  attention  to  one  paragraph 
of  this  letter  which  clearly  shows  the 
purpose  and  the  savings  such  a  move 
would  accomplish: 

The  seven  line  Items  for  the  Wave  Recruit 
Training  Camp  are  needed  to  provide  the 
Navy  adequate  faculties  for  Wave  recruit 
training  as  a  part  of  the  planned  develop- 
ment of  the  approved  third  Recruit  Training 
Center  at  Orlando,  Florida.  This  requirement 
has  been  evaluated  several  times.  Including 
a  special  review  by  the  Congress  In  1966. 
This  review,  based  on  a  Navy  recommenda- 
tion, concluded  that  the  third  recruit  camp 
should  be  located  at  Orlando,  Florida.  The 
Navy  proposal,  approved  by  the  Congress, 
encompassed  the  Wave  recruit  training  camp 
at  Orlando.  This  will  permit  consohdation  of 
East  Coast  recruit  training  under  a  single 
command  permitting  economies  of  operations 
and  overhead,  curricula,  classification  and 
examination  functions  and  the  use  of  closed 
circuit  television  and  other  training  aids 
resources.  This  could  not  be  economically 
provided  for  in  a  separate  Wave  recruit  train- 
ing establishment. 

That  is  the  portion  of  Secretary  Ig- 
natius' letter  which  deals  with  this 
subject. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee  will 
bear  this  in  mind  when  it  next  considers 
a  military  construction  authorization  bill. 

I  repeat  what  I  stated  a  while  ago,  th^t 
I  did  not  ask  for  the  Orlando  project.  It 
was  a  recommendation  of  the  Navy.  I 
do  not  know  how  important  or  necessarj- 
it  may  be  to  include  as  part  of  that  proj- 
ect the  WAVE  training  project  also,  but 
I  do  ask  that  the  program  originally  sug- 
gested, and  still  strongly  recommended, 
by  the  Navy,  be  again  considered  by  the 
committee  when  it  next  considers  a  mlll- 
tar>'  construction  authorization  bill. 

I  further  understand  that  the  com- 
mittee has  appropriately  restored  the 
authorization   for   firefighting   training 
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facility  for  the  male  recruit  training 
center.  That  wm  another  major  addi- 
tional request  made  by  Secretary  Igna- 
tius. I  strongly  commend  the  committee 
for  this  action  for,  aa  is  stated  In  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
familiarization  with  elemental  emergency 
shlpboard-type  flreflghtlng  practice  is 
most  essential  In  the  training  of  recruits. 
This  training  need  has  recently  been 
borne  out  by  the  moat  unfortunate  acci- 
dent that  recently  occurred  on  one  of  our 
larger  naval  vessels  in  the  Vietnam  area. 
I  urge  the  Senate  conferees  to  insist  upon 
the  retention  of  this  vitally  Important 
item. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  of  us  reading  the 
report  of  not  only  that  major  disaster  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  but  also  the  report 
with  respect  to  two  other  smaller  ones 
could  fall  to  note  the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  the  flreflghtlng  training 
program. 

I  again  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  and  the  com- 
mittee for  Including  this  Item  in  the  bill, 
even  though  It  was  eliminated  in  the 
other  body. 

The  final  Item  referred  to  by  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary  concerns  authoriza- 
tion for  an  Indoor  rifle  range  which  the 
Secretary  wanted  to  have  included.  This 
Item  was  deleted,  as  I  understand  it, 
by  House  action  and  considered  by  the 
committee,  but  after  careful  considera- 
tion the  committee  believed  that  this 
item  should  be  deferred.  After  discussing 
this  matter  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  I  concur  in  the 
action  taken  that  this  Item  can  be  de- 
ferred— meaning  that  It  does  not  have 
to  be  coristructed  right  now,  and  not 
that  It  would  not  be  a  desirable  portion 
of  the  faculty. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Washington  for  doing 
his  usual  good  job  in  reporting  a  good 
bill  to  the  Senate,  and  I  shall  certainly 
support  him  strongly. 

I  do  wish  to  state  again,  however,  that 
I  hope  the  committee  will  very  carefully 
consider  the  relocation  of  the  WAVE 
Training  Center  to  Orlando  at  the  time 
of  its  consideration  of  the  next  military 
construction  authorization  bill  and  care- 
fully weigh  the  statement  of  the  Navy 
In  Its  desire  for  such  location,  which  is 
a  reiteration  of  Its  previous  position  In 
this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding,  and  If  he  has  any  comments  to 
make  on  any  of  the  subjects  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  shall  appreciate  it,  and  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  remarks  on 
the  recommendations  of  Secretary  Igna- 
tius with  reference  to  the  WAVE  Train- 
ing Center. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  his  very 
helpful  remarks  on  the  three  specific 
items  he  has  just  covered. 

The  first  item  was  with  reference  to 
the  facilities  for  the  transfer  of  the 
WAVE  training  operation  from  Baln- 
brldge  to  Florida. 

I  should  like  to  observe  that  one  of  the 
things  that  troubled  the  committee  re- 
lated to  the  amount  of  money  that  the 
Navy  has  just  finished  investing  at  Bain- 


bridge.  It  is  my  recollection  that  the  new 
barracks  facility  which  had  just  been 
completed  represented  an  investment  of 
$4  million.  The  committee  felt  that  in 
light  of  that  fact  alone,  we  ought  to  go 
slow  in  considering  the  possibility  of  a 
removal  at  this  time. 

We  therefore  deferred  action  on  that. 

With  reference  to  the  item  of  $995,000 
for  the  flreflghtlng  school  at  Orlando, 
the  House  had  deleted  this  item,  as  the 
able  Senator  h£is  pointed  out.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  unanimous 
In  their  judgment  that  this  is  a  high 
priority  item. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  essential  as  part 
of  a  training  program  for  all  Navy  re- 
cruits. I  can,  therefore,  assure  the  able 
Senator  from  Florida  that  we  will  take  a 
very  firm  position  in  conference  on  that 
Item. 

With  reference  to  the  item  for  the  in- 
door rifle  range,  it  seemed  to  us  that  this 
is  something  that  could  at  least  be 
handled  outdoors.  The  Army  and  the 
Marines  In  connection  with  their  small 
arms  program  use  out-of-door  ranges.  In 
any  event,  it  was  not  of  such  a  high 
priority  that  It  could  not  be  deferred  for 
the  present. 

I  thank  my  good  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida,  for  his  helpful 
comments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  in  mind  the 
wonderful  weather,  of  course,  in  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
going  to  say  that  I  think  the  Navy  re- 
cruits will  be  able  to  withstand  the  rigors 
of  the  Florida  weather  sufficiently  for  the 
time  being  so  that  they  may  have  their 
small  arms  training  out  of  doors. 

I  have  already*  stated  In  my  remarks 
that  I  have  agreed  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  that  here  is  an  item  that  can 
be  deferred. 

I  again  say  that  I  think  the  whole 
matter  has  been  very  carefully  consid- 
ered. I  have  no  complaint  to  make.  I  think 
that  the  willingness  of  the  Senator  to  re- 
examine the  Pensacola  situation  is  typi- 
cal of  him. 

I  hope  that  such  a  reconsideration  will 
ensue  in  conference,  since  the  House  put 
the  item  in  the  bill,  as  I  understand  it. 
and  it  was  eliminated  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  Is  no  question 
with  reference  to  the  powerplant  fticility 
at  Pensacola  to  which  the  Senator  has 
called  our  attention,  that  some  informa- 
tion was  not  appropriately  brought  to 
our  attention  at  the  time  the  matter  was 
before  the  committee.  I  therefore  per- 
sonally thank  him  for  the  information  he 
has  given  us  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  and  commend  him  for 
the  tremendously  hard  work  he  has  done 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  even  ask  the 
question,  but  I  wonder  regarding  a  couple 
of  Items. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  first  concerning  an  item  I 
observe  on  page  83  of  the  subcommittee 


report — "Location  not  specified,  OflBce  of 
Secretary  of  Defense.  $200  million." 

I  then  observe  on  page  138  in  the  bill 
an  item 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  page  of  the  re- 
port? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  On  page  83  of 
the  report  there  is  an  item  that  reads: 
"Location  not  specified,  Office  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  $200  Million." 

That  is  a  very  bare  statement  regard- 
ing the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  $200  million.  I  wonder  if  that 
is  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency  item. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  There  is  nothing 
really  secret  about  it  at  all.  The  $200 
million  is  a  contingency  fund  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  other  words,  this  gives  him  author- 
ity to  expend  up  to  $200  million,  upon 
appropriate  reporting  to  the  committees 
of  Congress,  on  any  items  that  he  may 
be  able  to  certify  of  an  emergency  na- 
ture. So  many  changes  take  place  in  a 
program  as  large  as  this  that,  unless  you 
have  some  flexibility,  you  are  in  trouble. 

The  Senator  has  said  that  this  situa- 
tion is  subject  to  abuse.  I  can  only  say 
that,  if  any  Secretary  should  attempt  to 
abuse  it,  the  next  time  the  matter  came 
up  he  would  be  so  tied  in  knots  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  function  the  way  he 
should  function.  Therefore,  we  have  not 
had  any  situation  called  to  our  atten- 
tion In  which  there  has  been  an  abuse 
of  discretion  in  the  use  of  these  funds. 
We  went  into  that  matter  very  carefully. 

I  do  wish  to  point  out  that,  of  the 
$200  million,  some  funds  may  be  ex- 
pended for  construction  of  facilities  of 
a  classlfled  nature.  But  the  $200  million 
is  simply  a  contingency  fund. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  And  some  such 
provision  has  been  customarily  included? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  For  the  past  several 
years,  a  contingency  fund  has  been  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Now  may  I  ask  a 
question  regarding  another  item  on  page 
90  of  the  bill?  It  indicates  for  Germany, 
supply  facilities  for  the  Air  Force,  $2,- 
502,000,  and  for  our  Army  in  Germany, 
$2  million.  The  total  sum,  $4,502,000.  is 
for  Germany. 

It  is  on  page  129  of  the  bill  and  on  page 
82  of  the  report,  Mr.  President. 

I  am  wondering  about  the  request  for 
an  authorization  of  such  a  tremendous 
sum  of  money  at  a  time — 22  years  after 
World  War  11— when  we  have  425.000 
ser\1cemen  and  their  dependents  in  West 
Germany,  when  we  are  the  only  NATO 
country,  as  the  chairman  knows,  who  has 
fulfilled  its  NATO  obligations.  I  am  won- 
dering whether  it  is  really  essential,  when 
many  of  us  feel  that  we  should  cut  down 
on  our  forces  in  Germany.  I  believe  the 
chairman  feels  that  way — I  hope  he  does. 
That  is  a  tremendous  sum  of  money.  Was 
more  than  that  authorized  In  the  House 
bill? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  made  a  reduction 
in  connection  with  the  Army's  request  for 
depot  facilities  in  Germany  of  $1,577,000 
We  approved  $2  million. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  That  Is,  $2  mil- 
lion for  the  Army? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Two  million  dollars  for 
the  Army.  But  we  made  a  reduction  of 
$1,577,000. 
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Mr.  President,  so  that  we  understand 
the  reason  for  these  two  items,  let  me  ex- 
plairx.  This  relates  directly  to  the  move 
out  of  France.  These  facilities  are  essen- 
tial In  connection  with  the  redeployment 
of  American  forces.  We  can  thank  our 
good  friend.  General  de  Gaulle,  for  hav- 
ing to  expend  this  sum  of  money.  It 
relates  directly  to  that  situation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  General  de 
Gaulle,  our  good  friend,  as  the  Senator 


coys 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Do  not  take  it  literally. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  take  it  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  Senator  meant  it 
After  all,  we  moved  our  headquarters 
from  France  to  Belgium,  and  this  is  an 
expenditure  not  in  Belgium.  This  calls  for 
a  huge  expenditure  of  $4,502,000  in  West 
Germany,  at  a  time  when  we  have  425,000 
servicemen  and  their  dependents  in  West 
Germany;  and  there  has  been  no  aggres- 
sion threatened  from  the  Soviet  Union 
toward  Western  Europe,  at  least  in  the 
past  15  years. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  instead  of  adding 
$4,502,000.  we  should  reduce  our  expendi- 
tures in  West  Germany,  and  that  is  why 
I  bring  up  the  question. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  correct  the  Record  in  one  respect. 
We  took  out  for  the  Army  alone,  in  con- 
nection with  the  requests  made  for  Ger- 
many and  depot  facilities,  $1,577,000.  I 
referred  to  that  item  previously.  In  addi- 
tion, we  took  out  a  request  for  a  con- 
trolled-humidity  storage  facility  in  the 
sum  of  $3,618,00.  What  we  left  in  and 
what  we  approved  relates  directly  to  the 
redeployment  of  Air  Force  persormel 
and  Army  personnel  from  France  to 
Germany.  The  personnel  from  France 
were  redeployed  either  to  Germany  or  to 
England.  We  have  a  smaU  item  or  two 
in  the  bill  that  relate  to  that  situation. 

I  understand  that  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  negotiations  with  the  French 
for  compensation  for  at  least  part  of 
the  cost  we  have  sustained  as  a  result 
of  being  given  an  eviction  notice  by 
General  de  Gaulle.  I  hope  we  can  recover 
some  of  the  costs  in  connection  with  the 
redeployment  of  American  forces  from 
France. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  items 
we  have  approved  are  essential  to  sup- 
port the  forces  that  have  been  rede- 
ployed to  Germany. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  believes,  then,  that  the 
$4,502,000  contemplated  In  the  bill  for 
West  Germany  has  been  trimmed  as 
much  as  it  should  be? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  I  believe  we  have 
trimmed  as  much  as  we  can  for  Ger- 
many, and  the  $4,502,000  the  Senator  re- 
fers to  is  not  necessarily  for  Germany, 
but  for  several  items  at  several  locations 
in  Europe. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  theater  air- 
base- \'ulnerabllity  program.  We  have  in- 
cluded some  money  to  upgrade  the  air- 
dromes, in  Germany  that  are  very  close — 
a  matter  of  minutes — to  Soviet  forces. 
However,  we  have  cut  some  of  those 
funds.  We  have  given  a  priority  to  up- 
grading the  airdromes  that  are  very  close 
to  the  East  German  border.  Again,  we 
went  about  U  very  carefully,  and  we  tried 
to  make  prudent  cuts.  We  did  not  ap- 
prove everjrthing  that  they  requested, 


by  any  means.  The  military  construction 
investment  in  Europe  is  relatively  small 
in  the  budget  this  year. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Oiiio.  I  should  like  to 
ask  a  final  question.  In  that  cormection, 
I  observe  that  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  operation  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facihties,  supply  facilities, 
and  troop  housing  for  the  Air  Force,  the 
bill  contains  an  extremely  large  authori- 
zation, it  seems  to  me,  of  $10,457,000. 
Has  that  amount  been  trinuned? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  we  did  make  some 
cuts  in  connection  with  the  United  King- 
dom installations. 

I  believe  that  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  will  agree  that  the  Brit- 
ish have  been  quite  cooperative  in  trying 
to  honor  their  commitment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  That  is  correct. 
They  have  come  closer  than  anj-one  else. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Of  all  our  allies,  con- 
sidering what  they  have  had  to  go 
through,  they  have  been  there  when  the 
going  has  been  rough. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
again  found  it  necessarj-  to  redeploy  pri- 
marily some  Air  Force  units  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  expenditures  in- 
volved in  the  figure  of  $10,457,000  cover, 
in  large  part,  the  developments  in  con- 
nection with  the  move  out  of  France. 

There  are  some  continuing  mainte- 
nance requirements  and  new  facilities 
that  go  back  to  the  operation  of  Ameri- 
can bases  in  the  United  Kingdom  over  a 
period  of  a  number  of  years. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
be  interested  in  this.  In  connection  with 
all  direct  overseas  items  we  had  before 
us  a  request  from  the  administration 
for  $315  million.  We  cut  $145  million. 
That  is  a  pretty  big  cut. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  leaves  $170  mil- 
lion. It  is  nearly  one-half,  and  would 
leave  $170  million  in  the  budget,  as  I 
have  said. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Washington  for  the 
information  he  has  supplied. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  represents  over  one- 
third  of  the  total  cuts  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  appreciate  the  information. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  wish  to  commend  and  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  and  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  together 
with  the  staff,  for  the  excellent  bill  which 
they  have  presented  to  the  Senate. 

I  am  plesised,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
committee  has  seen  fit  to  authorize  the 
sum  of  $45  million  for  necessary  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  projects  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee 
has  seen  flt  to  authorize  over  $7  million 
for  the  construction  of  billeting  and  oth- 
er facilities  at  Fort  De  Russy.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  additional  accommo- 
dations for  military  persormel.  Such  fa- 
cilities are  sorely  needed  and  would  add 
greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  Waikiki  by 
servicemen  and  women,  including  thou- 


sands on  rest  and  recuperation  leave 
from  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  concerning  the  en- 
dorsement of  these  facilities  at  Fort 
De  Russy  expressed  in  the  report,  partic- 
ularly about  the  intent  of  the  committee. 

I  have  been  told  there  has  been  some 
fear  in  the  committee  that  Fort  De  Russy 
land,  which  may  be  in  excess,  may  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  consequently'  that  the  com- 
mittee wrote  into  the  biU  a  new  section 
809  as  follows : 

Sec.  809.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  none  of  the  lands  constituting 
Port  DeRiissy.  Hawaii,  may  be  sold,  leased, 
transferred,  or  otherwise  disposed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  unless  hereafter  au- 
thorized by  law. 

Was  the  committee  concerned  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  might  dispose 
of  this  excess  land  if  no  provision  were 
written  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  going 
back  some  12  years,  there  have  been 
a  series  of  moves  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  made  it  clear  to  the  com- 
mittee that  they  were  interested  in  dis- 
posing of  all  or  a  part  of  Fort  De  Russy. 
The  committee  was  concerned  lest  a  sim- 
ilar move  be  made  again. 

Therefore,  the  committee  was  of  the 
tmanimous  Judgment  that  there  should 
be  a  provision,  not  in  the  report,  but  in 
the  statute,  to  the  effect  that  no  part  of 
Fort  De  Russy  could  be  disposed  of  ex- 
cept pursuant  to  specific  authorization 
by  law. 

Mr.  FONG.  Section  809  pro%ides  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  must  come 
back  to  Congress  if  the  Department  of 
Defense  wishes  to  dispose  of  excess  land. 
Under  present  law,  the  Department 
would  have  to  have  Just  the  consent  of 
the  two  Committees  on  Armed  Services? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  not  correct. 
The  existing  law  provides  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  merelj'  has  to  re- 
port to  the  committee  Its  proposed  ac- 
tion. We  have  no  authority  to  insist  on 
consent.  We  can  write  a  letter  saying  we 
do  not  agree  with  them  but  they  can  go 
ahead  and  sell  it. 

Mr.  FONG.  This  provision.  If  enacted, 
would  prevent  the  Department  of  De- 
fense from  disposing  of  it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  By  unilateral  action 
it  would  require  them  to  go  to  Congress 
to  get  a  bill  through  for  It. 

Mr.  PONG.  With  section  809  in  the 
bill  there  is  no  fear  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  will  ever  dispose  of  excess 
land  without  Congress  approving  it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  is  no  question 
that  they  could  not  do  It  legally.  Any 
deed  they  might  give  would  be  invalid. 

Mr.  PONG.  With  the  writing  in  of  tills 
provision,  there  is  no  fear  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  ever  alienate 
any  Fort  De  Russy  land. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Not  without  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress. 

Mr.  PONG.  The  endorsement  of  the 
committee,  which  is  on  page  25  of  the 
committee  report,  reads: 

The  committee  endorses  the  construction 
of  low-density  troop  billets. 

Is  that  a  mandatory  provision  or  a  flex- 
ible provision,  as  far  as  the  members  of 
the  committee  are  concerned,  now  that 
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the  committee  has  written  Into  the  bill 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  cannot 
alienate  the  land? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  committee,  I  wish  to  re- 
spond to  my  senior  colleague  from 
Hawaii. 

This  phrase  "low-density  troop  billets" 
would  apply  to  the  number  of  people  per 
acre,  the  density  of  population.  It  does 
not  apply  to  the  height  of  buildings  or 
the  number  of  stories  involved  Ln 
construction. 

The  committee  was  not  in  favor  of 
cluttering  Fort  De  Russy  with  a  jungle 
of  high  rise  buildings  or  using  up  every 
square  foot.  We  wanted  to  maintain  the 
atmosphere  there.  This  would  not  pro- 
hibit the  Army  from  building  high  rise 
buildings. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  am  happy  to  hear  the  ex- 
planation of  my  colleague  from  Hawaii. 
This  matter  has  been  of  great  concern 
to  our  people  In  Hawaii.  Fort  De  Russy 
is  situated  In  a  densely  populated  area 
of  our  community.  This  land  is  estimated 
to  be  worth  $60  a  square  foot.  The  72 
acres  are  probably  worth  $188  million. 
Every  planner  and  designer  of  hotels, 
and  every  person  who  owns  land  in 
Walklkl,  is  trying  to  use  every  portion  of 
land  for  the  best  possible  use. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  the  explanation  of 
my  colleague  that  the  low  density  ap- 
plies only  to  acreage.  This  will  give  the 
Department  of  Defense  the  flexibility  to 
do  what  they  think  is  best  for  Waiklki. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Definite  engineering 
plans  have  not  been  drafted. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  understand. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  We  are  still  in  the  proc- 
ess at  this  moment.  The  commanding 
general  in  Hawaii  is  discussing  tliis  with 
local  authorities  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  hope  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  architects  in  the  Army 
will  consult  with  our  planners  in  the  city 
and  county  of  Honolulu  and  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  so  that  we  can  arrive  at  the 
best  possible  solution  acceptable  to  all 
parties  concerned. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  have  discussed  this 
with  General  Lasslter.  the  commanding 
general  of  the  U5.  Army,  HawaU.  He 
has  been  there  and  he  will  continue 
to  discuss  this  matter  with  author- 
ities for  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu 
and  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  am  happy  to  receive  the 
explanation  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  and  the  explanation  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Washington 
for  a  very  excellent  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  for  the  record,  so  that  the  matter 
Is  clear,  on  behalf  of  the  committee.  I 
concur  in  the  comments  made  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Hawaii  in  response 
to  the  questions  propounded  by  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Hawaii  as  to  the  intent 
of  the  committee. 

The  Army  does  have  the  discretion 
for  working  out  details  as  to  the  kind  of 
facility  that  should  be  located  at  Fort 
De  Russy. 


Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  JACKSON,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  my  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son], for  his  excellent  statement  con- 
cerning the  military  construction  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  wish 
to  add  a  few  comments  in  its  support. 

Having  had  the  prHilege  to  serve  on 
the  subcommittee  during  the  review  of 
this  bill.  I  know  the  depth  to  which  this 
dedicated  group  examined  each  item  of 
the  proposed  construction.  The  subcom- 
mittee was  able  to  report  to  the  full  com- 
mittee a  well-rounded  program  that  takes 
into  consideration  the  realities  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  recommends  only 
what  is  really  needed  by  our  Armed 
Forces.  There  Is  no  window  dressing 
here — just  hard-and-fast  requirements 
for  sorely  needed  construction. 

I  support  this  bill  wholeheartedly  and, 
at  the  same  time,  respectfully  invite  at- 
tention to  certain  items  of  interest. 

First,  there  is  the  specific  language  in 
the  legislation  that  preserves  for  the 
Armed  Forces  the  extremely  valuable 
tract  of  land  at  Fort  De  Russy  on  Walklkl 
Beach  in  Hawaii,  We  all  know  how  our 
servicemen  look  forward  to  periods  of 
rest  and  recreation  from  the  rigors  of 
service  in  Vietnam.  Port  De  Russy  has 
been  a  veritable  mecca  for  combat-weary 
tired  men  since  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II.  In  spite  of  this,  we  know  that  In 
the  past  certain  actions  have  been  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  declare 
some  of  this  valuable  property  excess  in 
favor  of  commercial  real  estate  interests. 
The  language  of  the  bill  before  us  con- 
tains provisions  which  will  prevent  the 
disposal  of  this  land  and  will  retain  the 
entire  property — 72  acres — under  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  for  use  as  a  military  rest 
and  recreation  center.  Although  the 
report  on  page  25  provides  that  the  com- 
mittee endorses  construction  of  low-den- 
sity troop  billets,  this  will  leave  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  a  flexible  situa- 
tion so  that  it  could  erect  either  low-  or 
hicrh-rise  apartments  for  our  servicemen. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  item  that  I 
brint:  to  your  attention  concerns  the  re- 
placement of  outmoded  medical  facili- 
ties at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  addition  to 
the  bill  of  $12,480,000  for  the  hospital 
is  only  the  first  step  of  a  larger  program 
of  repair  and  extended  construction.  You 
will  note  that  approximately  $3.5  mil- 
lion is  earmarked  for  relocation  of  the 
commissary  and  other  community  facil- 
ities not  necessary  to  the  provision  of 
medical  service  to  hospital  patients.  The 
Army  did  not  anticipate  this  action  by 
the  subcommittee  and,  consequently,  did 
not  have  a  master  plan  for  the  total  pro- 
gram ready  in  time  for  our  considera- 
tion. I  hope  that  next  year  we  will  be 
able  to  continue  this  Important  replace- 
ment on  a  high  priority  basis  with  a 
complete  plan  for  guidance. 

Some  Senators  may  share  the  earlier 
concern  that  I  had  for  the  third  item 
that  I  will  mention.  It  has  been  men- 


tioned in  debate  today.  This  is  the  $200 
million  contingency  fund  for  defense 
agencies.  Some  of  us  in  the  subcommit- 
tee had  reservations  over  providing  the 
Secretary'  of  Defense  a  lump  sum  of 
money  in  this  large  amount.  While  I  will 
not  object  to  this  fund  at  this  time,  it 
would  appear  to  me  to  be  better  manage- 
ment practice  for  the  Congress  to  have 
more  control  over  the  use  of  these  funds. 
For  example,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
could  submit  his  plan  for  emergency  use 
to  the  committee  and  obtain  prompt 
consideration  and  approval  if  the  ex- 
penditures were  justified. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  commend  Sen- 
ator Jackson  for  the  careful  and 
thoughtful  review  that  he  directed  in 
the  subcommittee.  It  was  indeed  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  work  with  him.  I  also  wish 
to  commend  the  other  subcommittee 
members  on  both  the  majority  and 
minority  sides. 

And  lastly,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  invite 
attention  to  the  outstanding  work  per- 
formed by  the  staff  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  in  the 
preparation  of  this  comprehen.sive  re- 
view. 

In  particular,  I  wish  to  compliment 
Mr.  Gordon  Nease.  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  dedicated  staff  members  I  have 
knovm  since  I  became  a  Member  of  the 
Senate.  Also,  Miss  Mary  Keough  of  that 
staff  for  the  excellent  work  she  has  done. 
I  wish  also  to  commend  Mr.  Vorley 
Rexroad  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee who  worked  with  the  staff  mem- 
bers and  was  instrumental  in  rendering 
fine  service  in  preparation  of  the  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  and  commend  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  for  his  very  helpful  partici- 
pation in  cormection  with  the  hearings 
held  on  the  military  construction  bill. 
the  markup  of  the  bill,  its  reporting  to 
the  full  committee,  and  the  action  we 
are  now  taking  today.  He  was  extremely 
helpful,  as  were  other  members  of  the 
committee.  The  result  is  that  we  have 
submitted  to  the  Senate  a  unanimous 
judgment  of  the  committee  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment now  at  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  v.ill  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Jackson  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11722)  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installation,  and  for  other  purposes: 

On  page  95,  line  16.  Insert  the  following; 
Strllce  out  "$3,747,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$4,368,000." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  restore 
$621,000  for  an  officers'  mess  hall  for  the 
Naval  SUtion  at  Newport,  R.I.,  which  is 
badly  needed. 

This  project  was  denied  in  the  belief 
that  it  was  to  be  a  replacement  for  an 
officers'  open  mess,  which  is  an  officers' 
club,  when  in  fact  it  would  be  for  a  closed 
mess,  which  Is  a  regular  dining  hall  now 
located  in  a  deteriorating  and  unsani- 
tarj-  facility. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  uith  the 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  com- 
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mittee,  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

I  therefore  ask  that  it  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeinp  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  believe  there  are  no 
more  Eimendments  to  be  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendments  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  as  amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr,  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  military  construction  authori- 
zation bill  which  is  today  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Although  the  sum  requested  is  large, 
I  recognize  that  these  funds  are  neces- 
sary if  we  are  effectively  to  conduct  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  shore  up  our  mili- 
tary installations  here  at  home  and  at 
our  bases  abroad. 

The  fiscal  1968  military  authorization 
bill  contains  a  total  of  $2,308,000  for  con- 
struction in  the  State  of  Utah.  This  in- 
cludes $680,000  for  Tooele  Army  Depot 
for  the  construction  of  maintenance, 
production,  and  supply  facilities. 

Hill  Air  Force  Base,  which  is  the  larg- 
est military  installation  in  the  State  of 
Utah,  will  receive  authorization  to  reno- 
vate and  construct  new  facilities  in  the 
total  amount  of  $1,628,000. 

The  Ogden  Air  Material  Area,  Hill  Air 
Force  Base,  Utah,  is  one  of  the  largest 
depots  of  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Com- 
mand. This  installation  has  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Minuteman  missile 
and  also  for  the  RF-*-C  aircraft.  The 
Minuteman  is  a  key  weapon  in  the  U.S. 
missile  system  and  consequently  this 
Utah  installation  is  one  of  the  strategic 
facilities  in  our  Nation's  defense.  The 
RF-4-C  aircraft  is  making  a  primary 
contribution  to  our  war  efforts  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  2705th  Airmuniticns  Wing  is  sta- 
tioned at  Hill  and  it  has  the  responsibil- 
ity for  testing  many  of  the  munitions 
and  weapons  systems  used  by  the  U.S. 
Air  Force.  HiU  Air  Force  Base  is  also  a 
major  supply  depot  for  aircraft  and  mis- 
sile parts,  and  last  year  this  installa- 
tion moved  more  than  150.000.000  pounds 
of  cargo  to  air  bases  all  over  the  world. 
Consequently.  I  feel  that  the  modest  re- 
quest made  in  the  mihtary  construction 
bill  for  updating  and  renovating  a  num- 
ber of  buildings  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base 
is  fully  justified. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  long  delay  In  getting  the  milltar>'  con- 
struction bill  to  the  Senate  floor  for  con- 
sideration. Normally  this  legislation  is 
one  of  the  first  matters  considered  by  the 
Congress.  Usually  this  legislation  is 
called  up  early  in  the  session  so  that  the 
Defense  Department  might  advertise  for 
bids  during  the  summer  months  for  the 
renovation  of  existing  buildings  and  the 
construction  of  new  buildings  authorized 
by  this  legislation.  This  year  the  Senate 
has  waited  until  one-third  of  the  1968 
fiscal  year  has  passed  before  calling  up 


the  military  construction  authorization 
bill. 

A  further  delay  will  of  necessity  occm- 
before  we  receive  and  vote  on  the  mili- 
tary construction  appropriations  bill. 
This  will  mean  that  much  construction 
which  could  have  started  this  fall  prob- 
ably will  have  to  wait  until  next  spring. 
In  many  areas  ot  our  country  it  is  im- 
possible to  begin  construction  of  new 
facilities  during  cold  weather  and  this  is 
especially  true  in  areas  where  we  have 
severe  winters.  I  express  the  hope  that  in 
future  years  an  effort  might  be  made  to 
get  this  vital  military  bill  to  us  at  an 
earlier  date  so  that  we  v.ill  not  experi- 
ence any  delay  in  constructing  urgently 
needed  facilities. 

I  fully  support  the  miUtar>-  construc- 
tion authorization  bill  and  appreciate 
and  understand  the  complex  problem 
faced  by  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  .^rmed  Services  and  their  competent 
staff  in  reviewing  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  speedy  passage  of  the  bill 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — and  do  so  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DirksenI — that  the  vote  on  the  pending 
bill.  H.R.  11722.  take  place  at  3  o'clock 
p.m.  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  this  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  For  a  rollcall  vote? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  on  Monday 
next,  at  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  CLARK.  At  3  O'clock  on  Monday 
next  on  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  ask  also  that  rule 
XII  be  waived? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 

UNArnMotrs-CoNSENT   Agreement 

Ordered.  That  on  Monday,  September  25. 
1967.  at  3:00  o'cloclt  p.m.,  the  Senate  shall 
proceed  to  vote  on  H.R.  11722,  an  Act  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
installations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FEDERAL 
PAYMENT  AUTHORIZATION  AND 
BORROWING  AUTHORITY  ACT  OF 
1967 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  on  H.R.  8718. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  ^H.R.  8718'  to  increase 
the  annual  Federal  payment  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  to  jrovide  a 
method  for  computing  the  aiinuai  bor- 
rowmg  authority  for  the  general  fund  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  requesting 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments,  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Spong,  Mr.  Morse. 
and  Mr.  Morton  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  now 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Senate 
return  to  the  business  which  was  laid 
aside  temporarily.  Calendar  No.  548, 
S.  2388 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  'S. 
2388'  to  provide  an  improved  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize  ftmds  for 
the  contmued  operation  of  economic  op- 
portunity programs,  to  authorize  an 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  joint  leadership  that  we 
will  be  able  to  get  started  on  the  pending 
measure  this  afternoon.  There  has  been  a 
certain  amount  of  delay  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  so-called  Ek;onomic  Oppor- 
timity  Act,  and  it  would  be  my  hope,  at 
least,  that  enough  will  be  stated  this 
afternoon  so  that  some  of  us  could  study 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  over  the 
weekend. 

This  bill,  in  my  opinion,  will  take  some 
days  before  we  reach  a  final  conclusion 
on  it,  and  I  think  it  is  deserving  of  the 
most  serious,  intimate,  and  close  study. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  embarks  on 
his  opening  remarks,  which  I  hope  he 
will.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  The  assistant  legisla- 
tive clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LACK    OF    HELP    PROM    ALLIES    IN 
THE  VIETNAMESE  WAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Washington  DaDy  News  of  today 
carries  a  special  article  written  by  the 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers,  which  is  datelined  Manila. 

The  editor  in  chief  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  is  Walker  Stone,  an 
unusually  able  newspaperman,  and  a 
verj-  keen  observer  of  political  and  eco- 
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nomlc  conditions  throughout  the  world 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Stone  Is  making  a  visit  to  a  ntun- 
ber  of  Southeast  Asian  countries,  and  I 
feel  he  has  written  a  very  enlightening 
article  on  the  situation  In  some  of  those 
countries,  particularly  as  It  pertains  to 
the  CH>portvmlty  for  the  United  States  to 
obtain  some  help  in  Vietnam  from  some 
of  the  Asian  nations. 

Mr.  Stone  points  out  that  South  Korea 
has  approximately  50,000  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  now,  and  that  those  troops  are 
doing  a  very  vallajit  Job. 

Then  he  gets  to  the  Philippines.  There 
is  a  paragraph  in  his  article  concerning 
the  Philippines  which  I  think  is  worthy 
of  mention  on  the  floor.  I  quote  now 
from  the  article  by  Mr.  Stone.  In  his  In- 
terview with  President  Marcos,  he  asked 
whether  or  not  the  Philippines  might  be 
sending  more  troops  to  Vietnam.  As  you 
know,  they  have  sent  2,200,  but  they  are 
noncombat  troops.  I  quote  Mr.  Stone: 

Aaked  If  the  Philippines  In  the  future 
might  send  combat  troope  to  Vietnam.  Presi- 
dent Marco*  said  the  policy  of  the  ruling 
party  as  well  as  the  opposition  party  Is  to 
send  only  construction  troope.  "This  aid," 
b«  said,  "was  speclflcally  requested  by  Viet- 
nam. Vietnam  being  a  protocol  state  of 
SEATO.  necessarily.  If  there  Is  any  request 
of  the  Vietnamese  government  to  this  end, 
then  we  will  have  to  reassess  our  policy." 

I  am  Just  wondering  why  it  is  that 
the  Philippines,  as  well  as  the  other 
coimtrles.  have  not  been  formally  re- 
quested to  send  troops  to  Vietnam.  I  re- 
member a  press  conference  which  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  held  in 
Washington  several  months  ago  in  which 
he  said.  "We  do  not  ask  our  allies  for 
troops."  Why  do  we  not  ask  our  allies 
for  troops?  President  Marcos  of  the 
Philippines  seems  to  recognize,  in  his 
interview  with  Mr.  Stone,  that,  being  a 
signatory  to  the  SEATO  agreement,  the 
Philippines  are  obligated  to  send  troops 
If  they  are  requested  to  do  so. 

That  brings  up  the  matter  of  Great 
Britain.  Great  Britain  is  a  signatory  to 
the  SEATO  agreement,  and  Great 
Britain  has  sent  no  combat  troops  what- 
soever to  help  in  this  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam. Not  only  that,  Mr.  President:  not 
only  are  we  not  getting  help  from  our 
allies,  not  only  are  we  not  getting  help 
from  those  nations  with  whom  we  have 
mutual  defense  agreements,  but  the  facts 
show  that  during  the  first  8  months  of 
1967.  49  ships  flying  the  flag  of  free  world 
nations  carried  cargo  Into  the  enemy 
port  of  Haiphong. 

I  submit  that  the  Government  of  this 
country.  If  It  is  going  to  draft  men.  if  it 
Is  going  to  take  men  from  their  homes, 
their  families,  and  their  communities 
and  send  them  to  Southeast  Asia  to  fight, 
has  an  obligation  to  see  that  our  allies 
come  to  its  defense;  and  If  they  are  not 
willing  to  come  to  our  defense,  at  least 
see  that  our  allies  are  not  permitted  to 
carry  on  trade,  such  as  is  being  done 
now,  with  the  enemy  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRXJENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  would  like  to  call 


the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia to  the  fact  that  meet  of  our  allies 
are  conspicuously  missing  in  this  area.  It 
is  rather  distressing,  because  newspaper 
dispatches  refer  to  our  allies  there,  but 
none  of  our  allies  from  the  free  world 
are  there.  I  make  an  exception  of  Aus- 
tralia, which  has  rather  reluctantly  sent 
5.000  troops  there. 

The  Philippines,  after  a  splendid  hand- 
out given  to  the  President,  I  think  sent  a 
few  engineers  there. 

As  far  as  Korea  Is  concerned,  of  course, 
they  have  sent  a  division,  I  believe,  but 
only  when  we  keep  two  divisions  there, 
and  of  course  we  are  paying  handsomely, 
at  higher  prices,  for  their  participation. 

As  far  as  our  allies  are  concerned,  they 
might  as  well  not  be  there  at  all.  They  are 
not.  That  includes  most  of  our  SEATO 
allies. 

So  whUe  I  might  not  agree  with  every- 
thing being  done  there,  this  is  a  fact  the 
American  people  should  bear  in  mind. 

I  have  long  felt  that  If  we  are  going  to 
can-y  on  a  crusade  against  communism 
on  behalf  of  the  free  world,  we  should 
do  it  with  our  allies,  and  not  virtually 
alone,  which  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska.  I  agree 
100  percent  with  what  he  says  with  re- 
gard to  the  lack  of  support  which  this 
Nation  is  getting  from  our  allies. 

Both  of  us  were  talking  about  the 
SEATO  agreement,  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization.  Besides  the  United 
States,  there  are  seven  other  signatories 
to  that  agreement.  Three  of  those  are 
not  involved  in  any  way.  shape,  or  form 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  other  four  are 
furnishing  some  support. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Token, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  most  cases, 
token  support. 

I  again  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
for  his  contribution  to  this  discussion. 

To  get  back  to  Mr.  Stone's  report  from 
Manila,  he  then  discusses  Japan.  He 
says : 

Japan  Is  making  money  en  the  war.  Direct 
payments  of  U.S.  dollars  Into  Japan's  econ- 
omy due  to  Vietnam  are  at  the  rate  of  S200 
million  a  year.  That,  plus  markets  opened  to 
Japan  by  American  Industry's  dlverslcn  to 
war  production,  account  for  an  estimated 
$750  million  advantage  In  Japan's  balance  of 
payments. 

There  again.  I  do  not  like  to  see  profits 
being  made  out  of  a  war  in  which  the 
United  States,  this  one  year,  1967.  from 
the  period  January  1  through  September 
16.  has  suffered  52,000  casualties.  Fifty- 
two  thousand  casualties  In  that  time,  and 
that  on  top  of  the  35.000  casualties  which 
were  suffered  by  our  Nation  during  the 
year  1966. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
entire  article  entitled  "We  Can  Expect 
Very  Little  More  Aid  From  Allies,"  writ- 
ten by  Walker  Stone,  editor  in  chief  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  Friday.  September  22,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


I  Prom  the  Washington  DaUy  News,  Sept.  22, 

1967) 
ScRiPPs-HoWARD  EnrroB  on  Tour  Gets  the 

Message:  We  Can  Expect  Very  Little  More 
Aid  From  Allies 

(By  Walker  Stone) 

Manila,  September  22. — If  the  Vietnam  war 
drags  on  Into  an  Indefinite  future,  how  much 
more  help  can  America  expect  from  our 
friends  in  this  part  of  the  world? 

From  two  weeks  of  questioning  high  offi- 
cials and  private  citizens  In  Japan,  Korea  and 
the  Philippines,  the  answer  as  to  those  coun- 
tries comes  thru  clear;  Not  much  more. 

In  South  Korea  spirit  Is  strong,  but  re- 
sources are  limited. 

The  Koreans  now  have  nearly  50,000  troops 
In  Vietnam,  mostly  combat,  and  they  have 
performed  magnificently  as  guerrilla  fighters. 
Yet,  that  number  Is  Just  about  equal  to  the 
count  of  American  troops  still  In  Korea  help- 
ing patrol  the  UN  armistice  line. 

If  let  alone,  the  Koreans  would  proudly  do 
more  In  Vietnam.  But  In  recent  months,  there 
has  been  an  Increase  of  communist  Incursions 
across  the  demilitarized  zone  and  of  subver- 
sion terms  Infiltrating  along  the  coast. 

At  present  the  situation  Is  under  control. 
The  Koreans  have  an  efficient  constabulary 
and.  more  Important,  a  co-operative  citizenry 
who  quickly  tell  police  of  suspicious  strangers 
in  their  midst.  It  is  not  a  politically  porous 
land  In  which  fifth  columns  can  operate  suc- 
cessfully. 

A  further  sfp-up  of  communist  harass- 
ments — a  logical  tactical  operation  to  make 
the  Koreans  more  concerned  with  Internal 
security — could  cause  the  Seoul  government 
to  hesitate  before  making  heavier  commit- 
ments in  Vietnam. 

The  Philippines  also  has  difficulties  at 
home.  Thirty  thousand  oi  50.000  Filipino 
troops  are  devoted  to  Internal  security.  The 
old  HUK  communist  movement,  smashed  by 
the  late  President  Magsaysay,  has  not  been 
rebuilt,  but  small  bands  of  HUK  terrorists 
and  mafia  types  in  the  provinces  still  are  en- 
gaged in  assassination  and  extortion  tactics. 
On  the  whole,  Philippine  Internal  security  is 
in  hand. 

A  Philippine  battalion  of  2200  non-combat 
engineers  Is  engaged  In  reconstruction  work 
in  Vietnam.  A  Philippine  election  campaign 
Is  on,  and  the  15  remaining  engineering  bat- 
talions have  been  put  to  work  at  home  build- 
ing roads  and  schools,  much  to  the  political 
credit  of  President  Marcos'  Natlonallsta 
Party.  Tet  there  Is  a  criticism  that  the  engi- 
neer troops  in  Vietnam  might  also  well  be 
employed  at  home.  Indeed  there  are  enough 
potholes  In  Manila  streets  alone  to  give  sub- 
stance to  that  argument. 

Asked  if  the  Philippines  In  the  future 
might  send  combat  troops  to  Vietnam,  Pres- 
ident Marcos  said  the  policy  of  the  ruling 
party  as  well  as  the  opposition  party  is  to 
send  only  construction  troops.  "This  aid."  he 
said,  "was  specifically  requested  by  Vietnam. 
Vietnam  being  a  protocol  state  of  SEATO, 
necessarily,  if  there  is  any  request  of  the 
Vietnamese  government  to  this  end,  then  we 
will  have  to  reassess  our  policy." 

Japan,  the  great  economic  power  of  Asia, 
is  one  country  which  could  make  a  truly 
large  contribution  to  the  Vietnam  effort,  but 
It  is  not  likely  to  unless  It  comes  to  think  it 
needs  to. 

Japan  Is  making  money  on  the  war.  Direct 
pa\-ments  of  U.S.  dollars  Into  Japan's  econ- 
omy due  to  Vietnam  are  at  the  rate  of  $200 
million  a  year.  That,  plus  markets  opened 
to  Japan  by  American  Industry's  diversion 
to  war  production,  account  for  an  estimated 
$750  minion  advantage  In  Japan's  balance  of 
payments. 

Yet  from  the  beginning  of  the  Vietnam 
trouble  up  to  now  Japan's  total  economic 
assistance  to  Vietnam  has  been  only  about 
$55   million,   partly   reparations,   mostly   In 
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construction  of  a  large  power  dam  across  the 
Danhlm  River.  Other  contrlbutJons  Include  a 
six-man  medical  team,  4544  cases  of  medical 
supplies,  20,000  transistor  radloe  and  26  am- 
bulances. 

Will  Japan  give  more?  Maybe. 

Eecent  moves  of  Prime  Minister  Elsaku 
Sato,  Including  a  visit  to  Taiwan,  of  which 
Pled  China  took  a  dim  view,  seem  to  be  put- 
ting him  In  a  neutral  position  more  sym- 
pathetic to  our  side. 

Whatever  Japan  does  has  to  be  limited  to 
economic  aid.  American  military  power.  In- 
cluding atomic  bombs  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  convinced  Japan  of  the  folly  of 
war  and  the  virtue  of  pacifism. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
TIME  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FINANCE  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
CAMPAIGN  FINANCING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  have  whatever 
additional  time  may  be  necessarj'  to  file 
a  report  on  campaign  financing  that  was, 
by  previous  order  of  the  Senate,  due  to 
be  filed  before  the  close  of  business  to- 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  rail  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  iMr. 
Church  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL   CONFERENCE   FOR   NEW 
POLITICS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
long  time  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee has  been  accumulating  evidence 
with  respect  to  the  activities  and  the 
plans  of  the  National  Conference  for 
New  Politics. 

This  Is  an  organization  spawned  by  the 
so-called  New  Left,  with  a  little  financial 
midwifery  by  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions,  that  left- 
liberal  stepchild  of  the  Ford  Foundation, 
out  of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  little  over  2  years 
the  National  Conference  for  New  Politics, 
which  started  out  with  some  genuinely 
radical  but  non-Communist  leaders,  has 
become  a  fairly  sophisticated  and  some- 
what complicated  organization  working 
hand  In  glove  with  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A. 

Originally  controlled  by  a  small  group 
of  white  socialists  and  other  radicals,  the 
NCNP  has  become  a  large  group  which 
is  now.  ostensibly,  controlled  by  Negro 
black  power  organizations.  The  original 
goal  of  the  NCNP  was  revolution  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  its  goal  today. 
The  new  emphasis  of  the  NCNP  Is  on 
attaining  this  goal  through  the  actions 
and  activities,  both  violent  and  political, 
of  Negro  organizations  and  Negro  groups 
throughout  the  country. 

There  Is  substantial  evidence  that  the 
Communist  Party  has  been  successful  In 


Its  drive  to  Infiltrate  the  National  Con- 
ference for  New  Politics,  and  that  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  NCNP  at  its 
Chicago  convention  earlier  this  month, 
even  Including  the  shameful  capitulation 
of  that  convention  to  the  so-called  black 
caucus,  were  Communist-dictated. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Communist 
Party  has  had  the  hope  of  turning  the 
new  politics  movement  into  a  political 
front,  as  a  successor  to  the  now-defunct 
Progressive  Labor  Party.  There  Is  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  the  Communists 
are  succeeding  in  this  objective;  but 
their  new  political  front  has  become  and 
will  remain  a  black  party.  The  degree  of 
success  which  may  be  achieved  by  this 
Communist  effort  will  depend,  in  very 
substantial  degree,  upon  what  propor- 
tion of  the  Negro  population  can  be 
whipped  into  line  by  the  black  power  or- 
ganizations through  which  NCNP  now 
is  working. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  my  state- 
ment today  to  be  construed  as  an  an- 
nouncement that  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  will  hold  public  hearings 
on  the  National  Conference  for  New 
Politics  and  its  activities;  because  the 
subcommittee  has  not  yet  voted  on  a 
resolution  to  authorize  such  hearings. 
However,  I  do  not  consider  it  either  mis- 
leading or  improper  to  mention  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  subcommittee  may  vote 
to  hold  such  hearings.  Evidence  already 
in  the  possession  of  the  subcommittee  Is 
adequate  to  justify  such  hearings. 

We  know  that  the  black  power  activi- 
ties of  the  NCNP  extend  into  many 
States,  and  involve  many  organizations. 

Because  of  the  possibility  that  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  will  hold 
hearings  in  this  area.  I  do  not  propose 
to  discuss  this  subject  in  more  detail, 
except  with  respect  to  certain  informa- 
tion which  concerns  my  own  State,  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  I  am  turning  this 
information  over  to  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee,  for  consideration  along 
with  all  the  other  material  relating  to 
the  National  Conference  for  New  Politics 
which  the  subcommittee  has  accumu- 
lated; but  I  propose  to  make  certain 
items  of  this  information  public  by 
putting  them  in  the  Record  today. 

Because  of  the  possibility  that  these 
items  of  evidence  and  information  which 
I  make  public  today  may  form  a  part  of 
the  record  of  public  hearings  before  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  in  the 
near  future,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  draw 
conclusions,  but  shall  confine  myself  to 
asking  certain  rather  obvious  questions. 
The  evidence  in  the  record  can  then 
speak  for  itself. 

Since  the  early  part  of  1961  I  have 
discussed  publicly,  from  time  to  time, 
what  I  referred  to  in  May  1961.  in  a  Sen- 
ate speech,  as  the  activities  of  provoca- 
teurs who  have  descended  upon  the 
Southern  States  in  the  name  of  so-called 
ci%'il  rights,  but  whose  sole  purpose  was 
the  stirring  up  of  discord,  strife,  and 
violence.  I  have  warned  repeatedly  that 
if  such  tactics  were  permitted  to  go  for- 
ward in  the  South,  they  would  be  spread 
to  other  parts  of  the  country  when  it 
suited  the  purposes  of  the  Commimlst 
Party.  Now  we  have  seen  these  predic- 
tions borne  out. 


I  have  discussed  in  considerable  detail, 
here  on  this  floor,  the  so-called  Missis- 
sippi Freedom  Democratic  Party  and  its 
supporters,  and  I  have  provided  docu- 
mentation with  respect  to  some  of  the 
organizations  and  individuals  partici- 
pating in  the  fomenting  of  racial  \1olence 
in  Mississippi  and  elsewhere,  and  some 
of  the  connections  of  these  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  with  the  Corrunu- 
nlst  conspiracy.  I  have  discussed  some 
of  the  evidence  of  Communist  support, 
both  national  and  internationally,  for 
these  activities  which  involve  magnify- 
ing racial  tensions  and  capitalizing  upon 
racial  unrest  to  create  violence  and 
bloodshed,  all  in  furtherance  of  the  Com- 
munist objective  of  weakening  this  Na- 
tion intemallj'  to  advance  the  day  of  the 
projected  Communist  takeover 

More  than  2  years,  in  March  1965.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  people  of  Mississippi 
had  knowTi  for  more  than  2  years,  at  that 
time,  that  Communist  incitement  was  at 
the  bottom  of  most  of  the  racial  strife 
which  has  been  making  so  mjiny  head- 
lines. 

I  have  pointed  out  here  on  this  floor 
how  Communist  Infiltration  of  the  so- 
called  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  can  be  traced  clearly  and  demon- 
strated readily 

The  files  of  the  National  Conference 
for  New  Politics  contain  a  document  en- 
titled "Proposal  for  6-Month  Project  for 
Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party." 
This  dociunent  shows  on  its  face  that  It 
refers  to  a  period  beginning  July  1,  1967. 
and  running  through  December  31.  1967. 
This  dociunent  was  submitted  by  four 
indi\'iduals  whose  names  appear  thereon. 
There  are  Joseph  Harris,  listed  «is  "orga- 
nizer for  Sunfiower  and  Morehead  May  2. 
1967.  election";  Lawrence  Guyot.  listed  as 
"chairman.  Mississippi  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party";  the  Reverend  Ed  King, 
listed  as  "committeeman.  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party";  and  Mrs. 
Fannie  Lou  Hamer.  listed  as  "vice  chair- 
man, Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party.' 

The  budget  outlined  for  this  project 
amounts  to  more  than  $141,000  for  the 
6-month  period,  in  support  of  a  6-month 
political  campaign  in  20  counties  of 
Mississippi. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  this  document  to  which  I  have 
referred,  headed  "Proposal  for  6-Month 
Project  for  Mississippi  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party."  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PROPOSAL  FOR  e-MONTH  PROJECT  FOR  MISSIS- 
SIPPI Freedom  Democratic  Party.  Begin- 
ning Jdxt  1.  1967-December  31.  1967 
(Submitted  by  Joseph  Harris,  organizer  for 
Sunflower  and  Moorhead  May  2,  1967  elec- 
tion; Lawrence  Guyot,  chairman,  Missis- 
sippi Freedom  Democratic  Party;  the  Rev- 
erend Ed  King,  committeeman.  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party;  Mrs.  Fannie 
Lou  Hamer,  vice  chairman.  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party) 

background 
The  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party 
Is  a  rank  and  file  controlled  political  orga- 
nization open  to  aU  without  regard  to  color. 
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although  presently-and  quite  undersund-  Budget    for   office    staff    for    a    period    of    6  JuiY  17.  1967. 

abl.^^i«po.ed  primarily  or  Negroes  mont/i,  mssu!^iir1^'m  Democratic  Party. 

The  Freedom  Democratic  Party,  believing  Director,  $125  per  week $3,300  , '"lil^    «m 

that  racial  equality  Is  only  the  first  step  In  Executive  secretary,  $110  per  week--       2,  860  •*  ^^7^:    Harris    Thank  vou  for  your  let- 
solving  the  basic  problem  of  poverty,  disease  2    secretaries,    $60    per    week 3.120  '  .                 j     j  the  "staff  energy  and 

and  Illiteracy  confronting  American  Society  2  office  workers.  $40  per  week 2.080  financial    aoDroprlatlons    of    NCNP    at'   this 

welcome,  the  participation  of  all  Mississippi  Researcher.  $70  per  week... 1.  820  ^^^'^^^^  being  deot^  to  the  national  con- 

citizen,  m  a  Joint  effort  to  reall«  the  goah,  vSuon  at  which  we  hope  the  MFDP  wUl  be 

of  economic  growth  and  Individual  seW-fuJ-                 Total— 13. 180  ^gn  represented.  I  have  sent  a  request  to  our 

Aliment  In  a  spirit  of  human  concern  for  the  ___  Chlclgo   offlcrand    asked    Mike   Wood,   the 

welfare  of  every  person.  roxD   staff  convention  coordinator,  to  be  In  touch  with 

AlS'.'htv"c£>rm 'tkele  mfflcult  Snes    MaJ  100  people.  $50  per  week 120,  000  you.  If  there  could  be  some  cooperative  effort 

Almighty  Ood  in  these  dimcuit  times,  way  t'  ^             t-  relating  your  project  to  our  convention  or- 

Hls     power  and  spirit  fill  us  all  as  we  ap-  5i";^  *J°  Pf//           ' 700  ganlzlng.  I  would  encourage  It  and  have  sug- 

proachthe^.  problem*,  that  beset  t^  all.  gS'e  eqXment" .:::          500  gested  that  Mike  negotiate  it. 

Thto  I.  a  proposal  to  conduct  a  six  month  ^^=*  X               1.  400  Thanks  so  much. 

poUUcal  campaign  In  twenty  countteaj^t  the  ^^f^"^'^ goo  Sincerely, 

county  level,  by  and  for  Ml«sls»lppl  Negroes  TransDortatTon''rn"statr'for  'Jo  William  F.  Pepper. 

and  public  affair.,  legislative  and  poUtlcal  ^"^^^P^,   ^V      amh  w^rtlt.                     1  nnn 

processes   and   social    problem.   The   project  counties  for  field  workers 3.000  ^^    EASTLAND.    Mr.   President,   files 

wlU   be   sponsored   by   the   Executive   Com-  S*^elia°neo^  eXDense'V4o"Der  week"           960  of  the  National  Conference  for  New  PoU- 

mlttee   of   the   Mississippi   Freedom    Demo-  fi\7'^"d"°^^Pa'°                                   4  000  tics  contain  a  card  index  of  so-called  key 

cratlc  Party.  The  program  will  be  managed  ■ contacts  in  various  States.  Under  "Mis- 

brntj'forthi^'  ZoLT   '^""         '"^  Total 128. 120  sissippi."  two  names  are  listed  in  this  in- 

'"S  Ne^    C"  a  critical  year  In  Mis-  dex.  David  Doggett  is  Usted  fwi^.  once 

slMippl.  It  is  a  year  of  great  social  and  physl-  Grand  total.... 141. 300  with  the  address    Millsaps  College.  JacH- 

cal  hardship  for  the  very  poor  as  they  feel  FAqTT  AND     Mr     President     on  ^°"'  ^^-"  ^"^  ^^^^^  ^'^^^  *:^^  address 

the  impact  of  the  naUonal  mimmum  wage  ,      lo    7q«7    o   1^;^^;  .fc,^H  h«  r;n.-pn  "In  care  of  Freedom  Information  Service, 

act  of  1966.  It  is  also  a  year  of  poUtlcal  op-  July   IJ,  :9b/.  a  leuer  signea  oy  uweu  ^^^  ^^q    Tougaloo,  Miss."  Also  listed  is 

portunity.  The  impact  of  the  year  of  struggle  Brooks  on  the  letterhead  of    Misslsslp-  e'uffington     461    Cottrell    Street, 

for  voting  rights  la  slowly  being  felt  as  the  plans  United  To  Elect  Negro  Candidates.  ;j^'"'  J"rz   w,    ' 

number  of  registered  Negro  voters  climb  In  Post  OfQce  Box  202,  GreenviUe,  Miss.  "^p.Lf".  .1.  ^CNP  also  contain  a  "list 
each  of  the  MiwiMippl  counties.  But  people  28701"  wa.s  addressed  to  Mr,  Michael  /„^i^' °f  ^t^^  ^r^„f/„,°.  S 
need  voter  education.  It  Is  the  year  of  local  ^^ood.  National  Conference  for  New  Pol-  ?  ^,''^^\t J^  uLf  .n  L  rlafJ?pr7d  S 
election  for  the  key  county  positions,  sheriff.  Midwp^t  Recion  National  Conven-  ^^o^^  ^hich  have  so  far  registered  as 
tax  assessor,  board  of  supervisors,  board  of  l^^^,  ^jf™  7^'°"'  f^^  Howard  representatives  for  the  convention,  do- 
educatlon  and  circuit  clerk.  It  Is  the  year  ^'°"  «f  ^^^^^.^Jf,"'  J^^^  ^''^  "°?Ai  nated  money  to  the  NCNP,  or  who  have 
that  Negroes,  for  the  first  time  since  Re-  Chicago,  111.  606^6.  ihis  letter  mciuaea  ...  recently  ioined  the  NCNP  or  con- 
construction,  can  realistically  aspire  to  polltl-  a  list  of  the  names  of  Negro  candidates,  fl-u.^Lri^""]!  •• 

cal  office.  It  Is  the  year  for  political  and  civic  or  prospective  Negro  candidates,  in  Mis-  ":        ^i  v.IoVi'i,,^  tv,i=   -Hct   nf  namp^ 

awareness,  education  and  r^ponslbUlty.  sissippi    Under  date  of  Julv  17,  a  letter  A   note   heading   this      list   Of   names 

PROPOSE  PROGRAM  was  fuldressed  to  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  of  and  or  groups    states  that- 

The  proposal  which  follows  outline  a  pro-  the     Mississippi     Freedom     Democratic  Regardless  of  their  affiliation  they  are  all 

gram  which  will  provide  Intensive  work  for  Party  by  William  F.  Pepper,  of  the  Na-  m  support  of  the  policy  of  NCNP.  All  pertl- 

100  Indigenous  residents  of  Mississippi  over  tional  Conference  for  New  Politics,  with  nent  Information  regarding  each  maiviauai 

a   six    month    period.    After   the   initial   six  a  carbon  copv  to  Mike  Wood  of  NCNP.  °!    organization    was    ^f/^^J"*''^"™  .^'""'^ 

months  working  period.  100  people  would  be  discu.ssing  "cooperative  efforf  between  :,';'f '!  °"?^,  "f  ^en  ^  mmim^^^^     fs  mem^ 

continued  to  utmze  themselves  to  carry  on  ^^^     Mississippi     Freedom     Democratic  ^eS  °'   '"^'^^^^^^^^^ 

^ThrpVpLn^n^og^T'^  !o^  T.Zo7To^L  Party  project  and  the  convention  orga-  ^.I^a^'^^eregrtf  "^Sver.^^r    representative 

leadership  In  Mississippi.  nization  of  the  NCNP.  (from  a  Congressional  district)  as  Indicated. 

PROGRAM  Mr.  President  I  ask  that  the  full  texj  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^.^  ..^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^,^^ 

I.  One  person  from  each  beat  In  the  county  ^^  ^hese  ^wo    etters,  mcludmg  the  list  .  ^  "Friends  of  Children  of  Mis- 
wiu  be  responsible  for  organizing  the  beat  of  Negro  Candidates  to  which  I  have  re-  ^j^^j     j_  507  Va  North  Farish  Street.  Jack- 
fa)     Politically,    (b)     Economically,    (o  f erred,  may  be  pnnted  in  the  Kecord  at  ^^    ^^^    39202."  Under  this  heading, 

other  Services  Needed.  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  ^^,^'  j^dividuals  are  listed  as  delegates. 

II.  Create  new  leadership,  ideas  and  pro-  There  beinp  no  objection,  the  letters  ryu^^   -re  Frederick  R    Mangrum    Jr 
grams  for  the  county.  were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the  rfp^iLated  as  "director "  and  Dave  Flem- 

III.  Conduct    numerous    workshops    with  RrroBn   a.<!  follow*; •  oesignaiea  as    °^^'^'^'    f^*".^-^;,^ 5."=^" 
candidates  or  potential  candidates.  Record,  as  lollows.  ^^^g    ^^^^  ^s  "deputy  director.'    Under 

rv.  Conduct  voter  education  and  literacy  Mississippians  United  To  Elect  ^^^  heading  of  "Miscellaneous  Informa- 

classes   and   explain   nature  of  duties   and  .??^°?,^  *^**',°?*T?^',oi;7  tion,"  this  entry  shows  that  the  organi- 

offlce.  Greenville.  Miss..  July  12. 1967.  ^^^.^^  "Friends  of  Children  of  Missis- 

V.  To  be  of  any  service  to  the  county  and  Mr^ Mich abl  Wood.                       p„„,.^.    «<w  sippi"  was  formed  on  January  18,  1967, 

work   along   with   any   program   the   county  National  Conference  for  New  Politics.  Mid-  _r *:  ,         .„-  m^jr>\^r'i 

inmates                                                                  '  west  Region.  National  Convention  Head-  and  has  435  memoers                    ^      ,   .v,o 

The  need  for  such  a  program  Is  and   has  quarters,  Chicago.  111.  A  so-called  credentials   report  Of   the 

been  for  a  long  period  of  time  in  Mississippi.  Dear  Mr.   Wood;    Mrs.  Lucy  Montgomery  Convention  Of  the  National  Conierence 

It  puts  responsibility  In  local  Mlsslsslpplans  suggested  that  you  would  be  Interested  In  for  New  Politics  dated  August  31,  1967. 

hands.  the  material  we  have  put  together  on  the  carries  a  headnote  that — 

administration  and  supervision  needs  for  the  campaigns  of  Negro  candidates  .^^^  following  Is  a  list  of  all  the  organiza- 

Policv  Direction  ^^  Mississippi  this  year.  ^j^^^  credenttaied  for  delegate  status  up  to 

^       „           ,    ^           .    ^  We  need  to  get  the  widest  coverage  pos-  ^^^  present,  witii  notations  for  groups  which 

The  program  and   policies  of  the  project  gu^ig  ^jth  this  and  would  certainly  apprecl-  ^^^   Credentials   Subcommittee   Is   querying 

will  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Com-  ^^^    y^^    ^elp.  ^Additional    copies    of    the  j^^  future  determination  of  their  status, 

mlttee    of    the    Mississippi    Freedom    Demo-  brochure,  which  points  out  priority  Stfeas  In 

cratlc  Party.  Responsibility  for  the  employ-  ^hlch     Negro     candidates     have     exceUent  In  this  report,  groups  are  listed  in  one 

ment  of  staff  will  be  vested  in  the  Executive  chances  of  being  elected,  and  of  the  printed  column,  with  a  second  column  showing 

Committee  and  the  Executive  Director  when  ^^^.^^  jetter  are  available  If  you  would  have  either  the  number  of  persons  allegedly 

once  hired.  use  of  them.  "credentialed."  or  a  question  mark.  Un- 

PROORAM  sTTPTRVTsioN  If  we  Can  be  of  any  further  help  to  you  ^^^  ^^^  subhead  "Mississippi,"  the  foUow- 

Responslbllity  for  direct  supervision  of  the  with  Information  on   the  campaign  or  In-  ._„„_„  1434^ . 

orosram  will  be  vested  in  the  Director  and  dividual  candidates  and  counties,  please  do  uiK  ai^c  uaicu. 

E^e^Xve  sicr^tar^    Thiy  ^,1  S  the  cMel  let  us  know.  We  will  be  supplying  you  with  1.  Child  Development  Group  of  Missis- 

administrators  tnore   detailed   Information   throughout  the               sippi ---""■"  [il 

St!^?L^  Director  will  be  assisted  by  an  summer  a,  the  campaigns  develop.  2.  Freedom   Demoo-atic  Party.   A.C.B.C.  400 

T^T.nTT^A.T-''''-  '  '^''  ''^''''''-           ow^^BRooKs.  I.  ^^rof^hiSfn^^-M-i^isippi:::  43a 
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5    Hinds  County  Mississippi  FX)J 150  describes  the  activities  of  the  delegates  we  are  seeking  to  influence  the  Convention 

6.  Mississippi       Freedom       Democratic  at    the    convention    with    emphasis    on  by  the  voUng  strength  of  our  total  member- 

Party (?)  black  power  and  how  to  run  a  successful  «^P  ^^^^o^ei^^^"^  "^'^  «'^"^^'- 

7.  People's  Corp (?)  revolution  Then  he  continued" 

'•  ^"SSr  ''°'^'^  I°^P~-ement  Asso-   ^^^          ^^^     '^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^j^    j^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

9    Tougaloo   'coll'ege     Politicar     Action  pubUc  relations  director  of  the  Commu-  m  Chicago  from  August  28th  to  attend  any 

Committee    (?)  riist  Party,  U.S.A.,  and  one  letter  from  preliminary    meetings,    and    to    confer    and 

Daniel  Rubin,  national  organization  sec-  cooperate  on  all  matters  in  which  we  may 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  call  par-  ^.^^^  ^j  ^^^  communist  Party.  VJSA.,  have  an  interest. 

Sru^d^L^^erg^LcreSted  l^^^^^  a^e  contained  in  the  NCNP  convention  ^,   p,,^,,,,,      ^,  ^^ 

credentials  Subcommittee  of   the  Na-  %'nder  date  of  July  24.  1967.  the  public  ?St  TefeiSVThree   sfgnid"  bf  CJd 

tional  Conierence  for  New  Politics.  relations  director  of  the  Communist  Par-  l"fl '^^   ^^Wic  reTation^^^^^ 

The  CWld  Development  Group  of  Mis-  ^     ^.S  A.,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mi-  ^^'I'f'i^i^t     paS     U  S  A       and     one 

sissippi  is  apparently  accredited  to  send  /^^^j   p    ^^od.   chairman,   convention  S^^i^^.nJfef  Rubin    national  orga- 

delegates  to  conventions  of  the  NCNP  3t^,rtng  committee.  National  Conference  f,f  "ff^n  ^fcmi„    of    a^^^^^^^^ 

This  organization  is  one  of     he  mos  j ^^  New  Politics,  making  formal  appllca-  J'^^ v    u  I A     m^y  be  p^ted^   the 

heavily  funded  of  the  Federal  poverty  tion  for  participation  in  a  steering  com-  ?t,„' 

programs.  It  has  already  received  and  is  j^i^tee  meeting.  In  this  letter.  Johnson  "^^°"°„  ^pina  no  ohiPrtion    the  letters 

scheduled  to  receive  for  the  cuirent  cal-  described  himself  as  "a  member  of  the  ^^^'L^^f.^  nrint^d  in  the  Rec^^^^^ 

endar  year  $7  million.  The  preceding  year  National  Board  of  the  Communist  Party,  ^ere  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 

it  received  $4,700,000,  and  the  year  before  U.S.A."  and  stated  that  he  has  "a  re-  as  follows:                          jtirr  24   1967 

$1,500,000.  making  a  gross  total  of  $13,-  sponsibUity  in  the  areas  of  political  ac-  w.   michael  p   Wood 

200.000  in  Govenunent  money  that  has  ^^^^  ^^d  peace  as  well  as  in  the  total  field  National  Conference  /oi-  New  Politics. 

gone  to  this  organization .  I  will  say  it  has  ^j  politics."  Chicago.  III. 

gone  over  the  protests  of  the  entire  con-         Johnson  also  stated,  in  this  letter,  that  dear  Mr.  wood:  m  the  "New  Politics  News" 

gressional   delegation   from   Mississippi,  j^g  j^as  been  active  "on  the  leading  Com-  with  all  the  information  on  the  forthcoming 

and  this  same  group  was  subject  to  an  ^ittees    of    the    National    Coordinating  convention  there  is  a  notice  that  '■deadline 

investigation  by  the  Senate  Committee  committee  To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  iot  application  from  groups  and  indijiduais 

on  Appropriations  for  illegitimate  use  of  ^nd  more  recently,  on  the  Spring  Mobili-  Y^^l^^  cot^iuee'SSln^e  is  July  28t^  On 

funds  and  for  shortages  m  substantial  ^^tion    Committee    and    its    continuing  f^^'b Jis  iTs^' Tat  you  S^^c^^^^^^ 

sums.  Members  of  this  same  group  were  ^^,^,.  SjuSii  Tnd^  t=Sft  tha"  v^u  wil!'ccn! 

Ukewise  invesligated  by  the  Department         Qn  the  same  date,  July  24.  1967,  Arnold  sider  this  letter  as  an  application  to  attend 

of  Justice  for  excessive  activity  in  the  johnson  addressed  a  letter  to  William  and  be  accredited  at  the  July  29-30  meeting, 

recent  Mississippi  elections  and  charges  pepper,  executive  director  of  the  National  As  to  a  bit  of  information.  I  am  a  member 

that  many  Negroes  were  terrorized  and  conference   for  New  Politics,  enclosing  of   the  national   board   of  the  communist 

abused  by  members  of  this  group  in  con-  ^  ^^py  qj  j^jg  jitter  to  Michael  Wood  ask-  Party,  U.S.A.  and  have  a  responsibility  in  the 

nection  with  these  elections.  j^g  for  accreditation  at  the  steering  com-  areas  °^  P°i\"=.t^,  .^^f  ^„„^.'?f  P^".^,, J'i',,^ 

I  am  greatly  concerned  that  an  orga-  mlttee  meeting  of  the  NCNP.  and  sug-  '-J'J^'^'S,  feeding  JCX^Les  of  tie  Na^ 
nization  heavily  funded  by  the  Federal  gesting  that  he  have  a  preliminary  meet-  l^^^^^  coordinating  committee  to  end  the 
Government  and  supposedly  dedicated  ij-^g  vv-ith  Pepper.  war  in  Vietnam  and  more  recently,  on  the 
to  the  education  of  children  and  adults  Qne  day  later.  July  25.  1967.  the  public  spring  Mobilization  Committee  and  its  con- 
to  combat  poverty  should  be  involved  relations '  director    of    the    Communist  tinuing  work. 

with  a  national  organization  apparently  Partv.  U.S-A.,  addressed  another  letter  in  the  past  l  was  the  district  organizer  of 

infiltrated  by  the  Communist  movement,  to  Michael  Wood,  chairman  of  the  con-  the  communist  Party  in  Ohio  from  1940  to 

According  to  the  exhibited  documents,  vention  steering  committee  of  the  Na-  iS'*'?  during  which  time^  i  ran  for  school 

one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Mississippi  tional  Conference  for  New  Politics,  en-  f,°"oS 'voSf'^n"?  ln^94f  wh'en'i  got^  "m 

Freedom  Democratic  Party  m  attending  closing  a  copy  of  the  Communist  paper.  *J'^S  ^.°^^  i^hlve  ais^ruTfo? othir  offices, 

the  NCNP  convention  was  to  submit  a  the  Worker,  of  July  16,  1967,  and  calling  j  became  the  National  Legislative  Director 

budget  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  member  attention  to  an  editorial  in  that  paper  ^j  ^he  Communist  Party.  USA  m  1947  and 

organizations  in  raising  funds.  dealing  with  the  New  Politics  Conven-  since  then  have  been  on'  the  staff  of  the  na- 

It  is  only  logical  to  assume  that  if  an  tion.    In    this    letter,    the    Communist  tional  office  of  the  Party  except  for  a  brief 

organization  such  as  the  Child  Develop-  Party's  public  relations  director  also  ex-  3-year  sentence  under  the  Smith  Act  from 

ment  Group,  of  Mississippi,  which  han-  pressed  his  confidence  that  the  chair-  1955-57. 

dies  millions  of  doUars  in  Federal  funds,  man  of  the  NCNP  Convention  steering  i  make  this  application  to  participate  in  a 

is  called  on  through  its  membership  to  committee  would  be  "Interested  in  the  steering  "'^^'I'^^^^^l^'^,^^  ot^^^S 

raise  money,  they  might  be  in  a  tempt-  section  of  Gus  Hall's  report  to  a  recent  l^l^^l  oVganizationai  affiliation 'is  with  the 

ing  position  to  make  a  handsome  con-  tneeting  of  the  Communist  Party  which  communist  Party,  U.S.A. 

tribution.  deals    with    the    question    of    political  j  ^^^^  ^^e  above  information  is  sufficient 

In  fact.  I  understand  it  has  been  dis-  action."  and  that  vou  win  let  me  know  the  time 
covered  that  the  Child  Development  On  August  11,  1967.  Daniel  Rubin,  and  p'.ace  of  the  steering  Committee  meet- 
Group  of  Mississippi  has  more  than  a  national   organization   secretary  of  the  ing  by  airmail. 

half    million    dollars    in    expenditures  Communist  Party,   U,S.A..   addressed  a  Sincerely  yours,                  johnson 

which  cannot  be  accounted  for.  letter  to  Mr.  Michael  P.  Wood,  chairman  arnold 

I  think  we  should  ask  where  this  Fed-  of  the  convention  committee,  National        ^^*'  ^°^^-  

eral  money  has  gone.  Conference  for  New  Politics,  listing  six  ji^lt  24,  1967. 

I  am  including  for  the  Record  a  copy  individuals   as  having   been   elected  as  m,    whliam  Pepper. 

of  the  Hinds  County  Chapter  of  the  Mis-  delegates  of  the  national  committee  of  National  Conference  for  New  Politics, 

sissippi     Freedom     Democratic     Party  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A..  to  attend  New  York.  N  r. 

newspaper  of  September  8,  1967,  which  the  Convention  of  the  National  Confer-  dear  Mb.  Peppee:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 

further  illustrates  the  type  of  politics  be-  ence   for  New   Pohtics.   The   six   listed  %}^'^' '^^''^  I.^IJ^J"^  ^V'l'°^^l 

ing  generated  by  the  National  Confer-  delegates  were  Arnold  Johnson,  Claude  ^^^  't  "^  comStSe  i^eSngThifc^ng 

ence  for  New  Politics.  This  newspaper  Lightfoot,  Gilbert  Green,  R^scoe  Proctor,  ^^'^^.S^^.Srt^at^mT^lli  fecei'xIaT^^^^ 

lists  as  delegates  to  the  Chicago  meeting  Thomas  Dennis,  and  Mike  Zagarell.  ^^^^  consideration  and  if  it  is  at  ail  possible 

of   the    NCNP    Henry    Hatches.    Ralph         In  this  letter,  the  national  organization  ^^  g^^  ^.^u  before  that  date,  I  would  ap- 

Wheeler,  and  Louis  Clark  of  Hinds  Coun-  secretary     of     the     Communist     Party,  preciate'an  appointment,  although  l  can  also 

ty.  On  the  front  page  of  this  publication  U.S.A..  stated  that —  recognize  that  you  must  be  very,  very  busy, 

is  a  fully  illustrated  diagram  on  the  con-         we    have    designated    our    delegation    as  Sincerely  yours. 

Struction  of  a  MolotOV  cocktail,  which  is  representative  of  our  National  Committee  of  Arnold   Johnson. 

labeled  "New  Politics."  The  publication  so  members  so  as  to  avoid  any  concept  that  New  York. 
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COMMTTNMT    Pa«TT,    tJ.SA. 

Nev)  York,  N.Y..  July  25.  1967. 
MiCHAJU.   Wood, 

Sational  Conference  for  New  Politics, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dkas  Ma.  Wood:  I  am  enclosing  herewith 
a  copy  of  the  Worker  of  Jxily  16th  because 
I  feel  you  should  have  directly  from  us  the 
editorial  on  the  New  PoUUca  Convention,  a« 
well  Ha  other  references  to  the  call  to  your 
Convention  contained  In  this  partlc\ilar 
Issue. 

I  tnist  that  you  will  also  be  Interested  In 
the  section  of  Gus  Hall's  report  to  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Communist  Party  which  deals 
with  the  question  of  political  action. 

I  am  also  sending  a  copy  of  this  to  William 
Pepper. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arnold  Johnson. 
Public   Relations   Director. 

Communist  Pabtt,  U.S.A., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  August  11,  1967. 
Mr.  Mjchatl  P.  Wood. 

National  Conference  for  New  Politics,  Chi- 
cago, III. 

Dkas  Mr.  Wood:  In  accord  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Convention  as  outlined  In  the 
Call  to  the  Convention  and  the  Rules  and 
Procedures  as  presented  In  "New  Politics 
News",  the  following  have  been  elected  as 
delegates  of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party.  U.S.A.  to  attend  the  Con- 
vention: Arnold  Johnson,  Claude  Light  foot, 
Gilbert  Green,  Roscoe  Proctor,  Thomas  Den- 
nis and  Mike  Zagarell. 

While  we  are  confident  that  our  policy  and 
activities  which  can  be  documented  by  many 
publications  does  not  need  extensive  elab- 
oration, yet  we  are  enclosing  copies  of 
pamphlets  which  can  be  used  for  reference. 

We  have  designated  our  delegation  as  rep- 
presentatlve  of  our  National  Committee  of 
80  members  so  as  to  avoid  any  concept  that 
we  are  seeking  to  Influence  the  Convention 
by  the  voting  strength  of  our  total  member- 
ship throughout  the  country. 

Arnold  Johnson  and  Gilbert  Green  will  be 
In  Chicago  from  August  28th  to  attend  any 
preliminary  meetings,  and  to  confer  and  co- 
operate on  all  matters  In  which  we  may  have 
an  Interest. 

Trusting    that    this    Is    satisfactory    and 
awaiting  a  favorable  reply,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  Rubin, 
National  Organization  Secretary. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
said  that  I  would  not  prejudice  possible 
future  hearings  before  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  by  attempting  to 
draw  conclusions  from  the  documenta- 
tion I  have  presented  here,  but  would 
only  ask  a  few  obvious  questions. 

My  questions  are  these : 

In  the  face  of  this  evidence,  who  can 
doubt  the  cooperation  between  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  Conference  for 
New  Politics? 

Who  can  doubt  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Conference  for  New  Politics 
and  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party,  and  the  other  Mississippi  organi- 
zations and  individuals  referred  to,  or 
the  participation  of  those  organizations 
and  Individuals  in  the  convention  and 
activities  of  the  NCNP? 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  political  ac- 
tivities of  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party  are  In  furtherance  of  the 
general  objectives  of  the  National  Con- 
ference for  New  Politics;  or,  to  put  It 
another  way.  that  these  political  activi- 
ties of  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party  are  a  part  of  the  drive  to 


bring   about   Negro   revolution   In   this 
country? 

How  much  of  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party's  budget  of  more  than 
$140,000  for  political  operations  in  Mis- 
sissippi during  the  second  6  months  of 
1967  has  been  supplied,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  Communist  Party  or 
by  organizations  or  individuals  connected 
with  or  influenced  by  the  Communist 
Party? 

How  much  of  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party's  budget  for  its  oper- 
ations during  1968  will  be  similarly  sup- 
plied? 

How  much  is  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  going  to  contribute  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party  or  for  its  operations? 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcommittee  wUl  hold 
public  hearings  on  the  National  Confer- 
ence for  New  Politics  and  its  activities, 
and  that  these  hearings  will  supply  posi- 
tive answers  to  these  questions,  and  to 
similar  questions  applicable  to  other 
areas  of  the  country  where  the  black 
power  movement  is  making  itself  felt. 

We  are  approaching  a  crisis  in  this 
country,  where  it  will  be  determined 
whether  law  and  order  Is  to  triumph  over 
revolution  and  anarchy,  whether  black 
power  is  to  be  substituted,  either  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  or  in  anj'  of  our 
States,  for  normal  and  peaceful  political 
processes;  and  whether  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  is  to  be  permitted  to  grasp 
the  reins  of  political  power  through  the 
mechinations  of  the  National  Conference 
for  New  Politics  and  other  cooperating 
organizations. 

Unless  we  meet  this  crisis  with  firm- 
ness and  resolution,  unless  we  free  our- 
selves from  an  attitude  wliich  renders 
Immiine  from  criticism,  and  even  im- 
mune from  investigation,  any  organiza- 
tion or  activity  which  chooses  to  wrap 
itself  in  the  banner  of  so-called  civil 
rights,  this  Nation  may  not  awake  to  the 
realities  of  the  situation  until  it  is  too 
late;  and  If  the  Communists  are  per- 
mitted to  attain  their  objectives,  the  loss 
to  all  the  people  of  this  country,  includ- 
ing the  minority  for  whose  alleged  bene- 
fit the  forces  of  revolution  have  been 
set  in  motion,  will  be  irredeemable. 


ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS  OF    1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing bill,  S.  2388,  is  known  as  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967. 

This  is  an  original  bill,  prepared  ini- 
tially by  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment Manpower,  and  Poverty  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
The  subcommittee  considered  at  some 
length  the  administration  bill,  and  held 
extensive  and  quite  unusual  hearings,  to 
which  I  will  advert  in  a  moment. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  twofold: 
First,    to    modernize,    streamline,    and 


bring  up  to  date  the  original  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  and,  second, 
to  add  thereto  an  emergency  employ- 
ment program,  occasioned  by  reason  of 
the  disturbances  in  some  30  cities  across 
the  country  this  year — disturbances 
which  resulted  In  an  almost  unanimous 
consensus  of  Informed  opinion  that 
while  there  is  no  simple  solution  to  the 
complex  social  problems  and  disorders 
which  plagued  so  many  of  our  cities  this 
spring  and  summer,  one  thing  is  super- 
abundantly clear,  and  that  is  the  vital 
necessity  to  give  useful  employment  to 
minority  groups,  both  in  rural  and  urban 
areas,  old  as  well  as  young,  but  more 
young  than  old.  who  all  too  frequently 
have  tended  to  be  the  ringleaders  in 
those  distressing  violations  of  law  and 
order  which  have  caused  so  much  con- 
cern, not  only  all  over  our  country,  but 
to  friends  of  the  United  States  all  over 
the  world. 

Let  me  briefly  refer  to  the  prelimi- 
nary work  which  has  resulted  In  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Last  year,  when  I  had  the  honor  to 
floor  manage  the  1966  Amendments  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  there 
was  grreat  criticism  from  Senators  that 
there  had  not  been  an  adequate  study 
in  depth  of  the  poverty  program,  which 
had  then  been  in  effect  somewhat  less 
than  2  years,  having  been  passed  in  the 
late  summer  or  early  fall  of  1964.  Last 
year,  we  held  only  4  days  of  hearings, 
listening  mostly  to  administration  wit- 
nesses, but  also  giving,  to  a  brief  and 
somewhat  Inadequate  extent,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  other  interested  citizens  and 
organizations  to  be  heard. 

When  I  brought  the  bill  to  the  floor 
last  year,  I  made  a  commitment  that 
before  we  moved  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967.  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment.  Manpower,  and  Pov- 
erty would  undertake  to  study  the  pov- 
erty program  in  substantial  depth,  so 
that  when  we  came  back  with  the  leg- 
islation this  year,  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  would  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  program  than  they  did 
last  year,  and  would  have  made  avail- 
able, to  other  Senators  and  to  the  pub- 
lic generally,  the  results  of  a  searching 
congressional  investigation  or  inquiry 
Into  the  poverty  program. 

On  February  20.  1967,  the  Senate, 
through  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  authorized  the  subcom- 
mittee, in  effect,  to  undertake  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

When  we  instituted  that  examination, 
I  stated  categorically  that  the  inquiry 
would  be  neither  a  whitewa.sh  nor  a 
witch  hunt.  I  stated  that  we  wanted  to 
find  out  what  was  wrong  with  the  legis- 
lative aspects  of  the  war  on  poverty  and 
the  administrative  aspects,  too.  In  or- 
der that  we  might  repair  some  ot  those 
deficiencies. 

I  also  stated  that  we  wanted  to  find 
out  what  was  right  about  the  administra- 
tion program  and  the  legislative  guide- 
lines which  had  been  set  down  for  regu- 
lating the  conduct  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  its  extremely 
able  Director,  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver. 

In  the  performance  of  those  commlt- 
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ments,  the  subcommittee  has  conducted 
33  days  of  public  hearings  in  Washington 
and  around  the  country.  We  heard  401 
witnesses.  Their  testimony  took  144 
hours.  We  received  countless  statements 
for  the  record.  We  made  11  inspection 
trips  in  the  field  all  over  the  United 
States. 

I  have  been  in  the  last  6  months  to 
Jackson.  Miss.,  Phoenix.  Ariz..  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
and  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  Cali- 
fornia to  study  the  migrant  program 
and  rural  poverty.  I  have  been  not  only 
to  Jackson,  Miss.,  but  also  from  there 
north  to  the  Tennessee  border,  investi- 
gating and  taking  testimony  with  respect 
to  abject  poverty  in  the  Mississippi  Delta 
counties.  I  have  been  to  Johnstown.  Pa., 
Chicago,  111.,  and  New  York  cities. 

My  colleagues  frequently  accompanied 
me  and.  In  order  appropriately  to  share 
the  burden,  conducted  hearings,  at  which 
I  was  not  present.  In  Boston.  Mass., 
Providence,  R.I.,  and  Sparta,  Wis. 

We  studied  In  some  depth  pwverty  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  including  a 
couple  of  field  trips.  We  retained  a  con- 
sultant who  made  separate  investiga- 
tion of  the  administration  of  the  poverty 
program  in  each  of  the  seven  regions  into 
which  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
is  divided  for  administrative  purposes 
in  the  United  States. 

Each  of  those  seven  consultants  stud- 
led  five  areas,  city  or  rural  areas,  in  each 
of  those  regions.  So.  we  have  35  separate 
consultant  reports  on  poverty  programs 
in  35  communities  In  the  seven  regions. 

We  have  also  received  18  staff  reports 
from  consultants  who  studied  various 
aspects  of  the  organization,  administra- 
tion, and  implementation  of  the  poverty 
program.  For  example,  they  studied 
seven  State  technical  assistance  agencies 
involving  a  sample  of  the  program  In  26 
States.  They  interviewed  more  than  1,000 
persons. 

Six  other  consultants  wrote  special 
studies  for  the  committee,  with  partic- 
ular concentration  on  statistical  analyses 
of  the  manpower  program. 

The  subcommittee's  effort  Is  contained 
in  18  volumes  of  hearings  and  eight  vol- 
umes of  consultant  and  staff  reports,  the 
more  Important  of  which  are  presently 
looming  high  on  the  desk  of  every 
Senator, 

At  this  stage  the  committee  is  ready 
to  report  on  the  first  examination  of  the 
poverty  program.  We  deal  with  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  its  opera- 
tion and  what  legislative  changes  should 
be  made. 

The  report  which  accompanied  S.  2388, 
therefore,  encompasses  both  the  findings 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment. 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  and  the  commit- 
tee's legislative  recommendations  as  con- 
tained In  the  reported  bUl. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  report  which  is 
also  on  the  desk  of  all  Senators.  I  think 
I  can  say  with  accuracy  that  this  is  an 
unusually  comprehensive  report,  includ- 
ing as  It  does  223  pages  of  findings  of  fact, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations. 

Included  in  the  report  are  minority 
views  signed  by  all  six  members  of  the 
Republican  minority  which,  generally 
speaking,  commend  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  and   its  administration. 


and  take  credit — appropriate  and  just 
credit — for  many  changes  made  in  the 
bill  at  the  behest  of  the  minority,  and 
list  those  changes,  eight  in  number. 

In  addition,  there  are  supplemental 
views  filed  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty],  to  which  I  take  grave  ex- 
ception, and  with  which  I  will  deal  In 
detail  later  on  during  the  debate. 

There  are  also  supplemental  and  some- 
what differing  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  with 
which  I  also  find  myself  in  substantial 
disaccord. 

There  are  supplemental  views  of  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mttrphy], 
with  respect  to  which  I  regretfully  make 
the  same  comment. 

There  are  extensive  supplemental 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin],  very  well  conceived  views  if 
one  accepts  his  point  of  view — which  I 
do  not — but  views  which  will  have  to  be 
met  in  the  course  of  the  debate  if  those 
of  us  in  the  majority  are  to  carry  the 
burden  of  pressing  this  bill  to  enactment 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  on  what 
has  taken  place  so  far  in  our  investiga- 
tion and  of  what  is  contained  in  the  re- 
port currently  available  to  Members  of 
the  Senate.  However,  a  second  and  final 
report  will  deal  in  a  more  general  way 
with  the  toUl  array  of  Federal  programs 
affecting  the  poor,  for  we  must  remem- 
ber that  only  a  small  part  of  the  funding 
in  the  war  on  poverty  is  encomi>assed  in 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  amend- 
ments which  are  presently  before  the 
Senate. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his 
comprehensive  message  some  months  ago 
dealing  with  urban  and  rural  poverty, 
approximately  $25  billion  of  Federal 
funds  are  in  the  budget  this  year  for 
programs  which  have  a  direct  impact  on 
poverty,  but  only  less  than  $2  billion 
is  directly  under  the  administration  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The 
remainder  is  in  such  areas  as  primary 
and  secondarj'  education.  Including  tech- 
nical and  vocational  education;  man- 
power training  of  many  kinds:  health 
programs;  higher  education  programs; 
welfare  programs;  the  vast  array  of  pro- 
grams to  help  the  poor  which,  from  time 
to  time,  have  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress and  are  presently  being  adminis- 
tered by  a  host  of  Federal  agencies. 

On  the  basis  of  the  examination  which 
the  committee  has  made  to  date,  we  have 
come  to  five  general  conclusions. 

First.  The  magnitude  of  poverty  in 
America  continues  to  be  a  serious  na- 
tional problem  and  deserves  continuing 
national  attention.  The  United  States 
has  experienced  steady  progress  in  the 
reduction  of  poverty  for  30  years,  and 
this  progress  has  accelerated  since  the 
inception  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  first  real 
poverty  programs  began  in  the  early  days 
of  the  New  Deal,  in  the  administration 
of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Two 
of  the  programs  achieved  the  greatest 
"notoriety." 

One  was  the  PWA  program — the  Pub- 
lic Works  Administration— which  put 
millions  of  Americans  then  out  of  work 


to  work  on  useful  public  works  projects, 
the  results  of  which  shine  out  in  gran- 
deur all  over  the  United  States  today 
and  bear  living  testimony  to  the  wisdom 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  his  adminis- 
tration. 

The  second  program  was  known  as  the 
WPA,  or  Works  Progress  Administration, 
subject  to  strenuous  criticism  at  the 
time,  sneers  about  men  leaning  on  shov- 
els and  raking  leaves.  Ver>'  little  public 
recognition  was  given  to  the  splrituaJ 
value  of  that  program  in  saving  the  souls 
as  well  as  the  bodies  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans As  an  example,  some  of  the  finest 
art  that  came  out  of  the  thirties  was 
p>alnted  and  sculpted  by  artists  who  did 
not  know  where  to  look  for  the  next  meal, 
in  view  of  the  massive  unemployment  of 
those  days  and  the  fact  that  there  were 
no  longer  any  rich  people  to  b\xy  the 
product  of  their  labor.  Some  of  that  art 
will  live  in  liistorj'.  This  Is  just  one  ex- 
ample  of  the  overall  benefit  which  the 
WPA  program  achieved. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  war 
on  poverty  has  been  going  on  now  for 
the  better  part  of  35  years;  and  yet.  to- 
day, almost  30  million  Americans  are 
still  poor.  Who  are  the  poor  today?  They 
comprise  about  11  million  households. 
About  12 '2  million  of  the  roughly  30 
million  poor.  43  percent  of  the  total,  are 
children  under  18 — far  100  many  of  them 
living  in  homes  without  a  man  at  the 
head  of  the  household,  far  too  many  of 
them  illegitimate  children,  far  too  many 
of  them  children  in  families  so  large  that 
one  wonders  how  their  mothers  can  sup- 
port them  on  the  meager  welfare  grants 
which  are  available  in  many  States. 

At  least  1.500,000  of  the  poor  are  young 
adults  between  the  ages  of  19  and  21. 
Most  of  them  by  then  are  out  of  school. 
Most  of  them  are  unable  to  find  jobs  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  technical 
qualifications  which  only  a  liberal  arts 
or  a  technical  or  a  vocational  education 
could  give  them,  to  enable  them  to  ob- 
tain useful  employment. 

Five  million  aged  Americans  are  im- 
poverished. Eight  million  additional 
Amencans  are  saved  from  the  quick- 
sands of  poverty  only  by  their  usually 
totally  inadequate  social  security  benefits. 
About  5,700,000  of  the  latter  are  65  years 
of  age  or  over. 

The  second  conclusion  to  which  the 
committee  has  come  is  that  the  basic 
programs  authorized  by  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  are  desirable  and 
should  be  continued.  However,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  3  years  has  shown  a 
number  of  ways  m  which  administration 
can  be  improved  and  how  the  legislation 
can  be  strengthened.  The  committee's 
report  proposes  a  number  of  administra- 
tive improvements,  and  the  reported  bill 
embodies  the  committee's  legislative 
recommendations.  In  many  instances,  it 
seemed  better  to  put  the  recommenda- 
tions in  the  Record  in  order  to  give  ade- 
quate flexibility  to  the  administrating 
agency.  In  others.  It  seemed  wise  to  the 
committee  to  write  the  recommendation 
into  the  proposed  legislation.  This  has 
been  done,  and  this  is  one  reason  why 
we  were  unable  to  acoept  the  administra- 
tion bill  and  decided,  as  a  result  of  our 
extensive  study,  that  we  would  bring  in  a 
clean  bUl. 
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The  third  point  we  make  is  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been 
an  essential  national  instrument  for 
focusing  attention  on  the  problenis  of 
poverty,  for  serving  as  an  advocate  for 
the  poor  within  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  conducting  and  overseeing  a 
number  of  useful  programs. 

Let  me  expand  a  bit  on  the  third  point. 
Whitney  M.  Young.  Jr.,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Urban  League, 
testified  before  the  subcommittee: 

DestrucUon  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity would  turn  out  to  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  moat  ambitious  innovative  and 
louiglnatlve  program  the  Nation  has  ever 
undertaken  to  help  the  poor  become  self- 
BuRiclent. 

We  considered  carefulb'  in  our  delib- 
erations— I  should  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  had  eight  executive  sessions,  each 
of  which  lasted  a  couple  of  hours  or 
mor6— such  questions  as:  Is  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  necessary?  Is  it 
desirable  to  have  a  separate  agency  in 
the  Executive  OfQce  of  the  President  as 
the  command  post  for  the  war  on  pov- 
erty? Or  should  the  OEO  be  abolished 
and  all  its  functions  turned  over  to  other 
Federal  agencies?  A  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee determined  that  the  answer  to 
that  question  should  be  "Yes" — OEO  is 
necessary.  It  should  not  be  abolished.  Its 
programs  should  not  be  spun  off. 

During  the  course  of  the  coming  de- 
bate, amendments  will  be  proposed  to 
spin  off  a  number  of  the  OEO  programs 
to  other  conventional  bureaucratic  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  use  that  word  "bu- 
reaucrat" In  no  invidious  sense,  for  every 
agency  of  every  department  which  has 
more  than  a  few  Government  employees 
is  a  bureaucracy;  some  are  good,  some 
are  bad.  and  most  are  indifferent. 

However,  the  majority  concluded  that 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  spin  off  any  of 
these  programs  and  that  Mr.  Yoitng  was 
correct  that  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  eliminate  the  OEO.  Most  of  the  mi- 
nority disagreed.  They  think,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  vastly  successful  Head- 
start  program  should  be  transferred  to 
the  Office  of  Education.  They  think  the 
same  of  the  embryonic  Followthrough 
program,  which  is  an  effort  to  carr>' 
youngsters,  who  have  successfully  met 
the  challenge  of  Headstart,  through  the 
first  couple  of  years  of  school  so  that  the 
benefit  of  the  Headstart  program  would 
not  be  lost  in  utterly  Inadequate  school- 
ing sometimes  provided  in  many  of  our 
States  for  the  first,  second,  and  third 
grades,  particularly  in  the  urban  and 
rural  slums,  where,  the  record  shows, 
without  peradventure  of  doubt,  that  the 
child  of  a  slum  family  starts  behind  and 
falls  further  behind  the  longer  he  or  she 
stays  in  school.  One  of  the  major  efforts 
of  the  poverty  program  must  be  to  see 
that  that  does  not  happen.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  the 
way  to  keep  It  from  happening  Is  to  keep 
OEO's  finger  on  the  tiller,  where  it  is 
now.  Because  of  OEO  and  the  poverty 
program  this  Nation  has  begim  to  come 
to  grips  with  poverty  problems. 

OEO  has  placed  poverty  In  the  public 
spotlight  and  it  has  served  as  a  rallying 
point  for  a  broad  spectrum  of  our  citi- 
zens who  wsuit  to  eliminate  poverty — 


businessmen,  labor  union  officials,  reli- 
gious leaders.  State  and  local  officials, 
social  welfare  professionals,  minority 
group  leaders,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  plain  citizens  and.  most  of  all. 
the  poor  themselves. 

OEO  has  been  an  experimenter,  an 
originator  of  pilot  projects,  a  designer 
of  new  programs  which  have  the  poten- 
tial for  solving  problems  of  poverty.  If 
OEO  were  abolished  its  unique  contri- 
bution could  not  be  duplicated  by  any 
other  agency.  Worst  of  all,  the  poor, 
whose  hopes  have  been  raised,  would  feel 
a  deep  sense  of  repudiation. 

The  time  may  come,  and  the  time  will 
come  within  the  foreseeable  future,  when 
the  administration  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram will  have  been  such  a  success,  and 
local  school  boards  will  have  become  so 
fired  with  the  idealism  inherent  in  pro- 
grams like  HcEidstart  and  Follow 
Through,  that  It  will  be  administratively 
sound  and  wise  to  transfer  these  pro- 
grams to  other  governmental  agencies. 
However,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  by 
the  majority  of  the  committee  that  that 
time  has  not  yet  come.  When  it  does 
come,  and  I  hope  it  comes  soon,  I  shall 
be  the  first  person  to  advocate  the 
transfer. 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
it  is  only  in  relatively  rare  instances  that 
the  OEO  itself  actually  administers  the 
programs  which  some  persons  presently 
desire  to  have  spun  off. 

In  the  usual  instance  the  OEO  dele- 
gates to  the  older  and  more  conventional 
bureaucracy  the  actual  operation  of  the 
program,  but  by  retaining  a  finger  on  the 
paycheck  and  by  setting  standards  which 
it  insists  shall  be  complied  with  as  a  con- 
dition to  receiving  a  Federal  grant,  OEO. 
without  bringing  up  a  bureaucracy  all  its 
own,  is  able  to  control  standards  of  opera- 
tion by  others  of  programs  that  some 
presently  desire  to  spin  off. 

The  view  I  have  just  expressed  is  not 
merely  the  committee's  point  of  view. 
This  may  surprise  many  of  my  colleagues. 
It  Is  the  opinion  of  nearly  every  witness 
who  appeared  before  the  committee  at  its 
hearings  throughout  the  country,  both 
poor  and  nonpoor,  both  white  and  Negro, 
Spanish -American  and  native  Protestant. 
Of  all  400  witnesses,  only  two  advo- 
cated abolishing  OEO  and  the  transfer 
of  its  functions  to  other  agencies.  Not 
one  witiiess  recommended  termination 
of  the  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

I  should  say  here  that  those  400  wit- 
nesses were  not.  as  is  intimated  in  one 
of  the  minority  reports.  carefuDy  se- 
lected and  screened  individuals  with  a 
preconception  of  Mr.  Shriver  and  his  or- 
ganization. We  heard  everybody  who 
wanted  to  be  heard.  I  pleaded  with  the 
minority  to  bring  in  their  own  witnesses. 
Every  now  and  then  they  did.  This  was 
no  whitewash,  but  I  say  again,  neither 
was  it  a  witch  hunt. 

Nevertheless.  OEO's  contribution  to 
American  life  has  not  been  without  difB- 
culty.  We  found  a  lot  of  thincs  wrong 
with  OEO.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  that 
are  still  wrong  with  OEO  today  and  it  is 
only  very  recently.  Indeed,  that  the 
agency  has  berun  to  achieve  sound  in- 
ternal management.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  OEO  Act  was  passed  in  the  lat« 


summer  of  1964.  It  was  in  many  ways  a 
jerry-built  organization.  It  was  put  to- 
gether with  scotch  tape  and  baling  wire. 

Mr.  Shriver  was  ca'led  out  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  was  given  two  hats  to  wear, 
one  for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  one  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  He 
had  to  put  together  an  organization  al- 
most overnight,  and  it  is  a  great  tribute 
actually  that  the  first  grants  were  made 
by  OEO  in  November  of  1964,  only  6 
weeks  after  the  appropriation  for  the 
agency  was  approved. 

Mr.  Shriver  and  his  assistants  had  a 
great  feeling  of  urgency.  They  wished  to 
launch  an  all-out  attack  on  poverty,  aiid 
they  did.  Within  the  limitations  inherent 
in  the  time  and  organization  of  the 
agency,  in  my  opinion,  they  have  done 
overall  an  excellent  job  with  some 
exceptions. 

Let  us  remember  that  most  Federal 
agencies  take  from  3  to  6  months,  and 
sometimes  as  long  as  a  year,  to  get  a  new 
program  underway. 

Much  of  the  early  application  review 
was  done  by  the  senior  staff  which  made 
policy  decisions  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  as 
issues  arose.  This  worked  well  for  awhile. 
By  the  summer  of  1965  the  process  was 
beginning  to  bog  down  and  that  is  when 
the  criticism  began  to  buzz.  Much  of  that 
criticism  was  justified.  Some  of  it  is  still 
justified.  But  under  the  whiplash — if  I 
may  say  so — of  the  subcommittee,  an 
alert  press,  and  the  keen  interest  taken 
by  community  action  agencies  all  over 
the  United  States  in  the  program — many 
of  them  very  critical,  indeed,  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  OEO — the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  has  been  steadily 
and  constantly  improved  until,  in  my 
opinion,  today  it  is  at  least  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  that  of  many  far  more  sea- 
soned Federal  agencies. 

For  example,  it  was  not  until  January 
of  1966  that  a  joint  management  sur- 
vey team  of  Federal  officials  assigned  to 
develop  a  better  organization  and  more 
effective  procedures  went  into  action. 
There  was  a  6-month  delay  in  initiating 
the  improvements.  That  is  a  source  of 
some  of  the  difficulty  which  is  still  plagu- 
ing the  OEO. 

This  interagency  team  presented  its 
report  in  June  of  1966  and  by  now  vir- 
tually all  of  its  68  recommendations  have 
been  put  into  effect. 

In  the  15  month.?  since  June  of  1966. 
OEO  has  carried  forward  a  process  of 
administrative  decentralization  in  seven 
regional  offices.  The  view  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  its  hearing,  and  in  studies  by  its 
experts,  is  that  most  of  the  current  ad- 
ministration difficulties  come  into  focus 
in  these  regional  offices.  There  has  been, 
on  the  one  hand,  too  much  delay  and 
redtape  in  passing  on  requests  for  fund- 
ing from  local  community  action  pro- 
grams which  go  to  the  regional  offices 
and  sometimes  have  to  be  submitted  to 
Washington  for  final  approval. 

There  has  been  too  much  delay  in 
Washington  getting  back  to  the  regional 
offices,  and  the  regional  offices,  in  turn, 
getting  back  to  the  local  community  ac- 
tion agencies  and  other  local  groups  ad- 
ministering a  part  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. 

The  final  decision  was  as  to  whether — 
and  If  so,  how — the  request  for  funding 
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was  to  be  granted.  Based  on  a  year- 
long study  by  McKinsey  k  Co.,  Inc.,  re- 
tained by  Mr.  Shriver  and  his  organiza- 
tion. OEO  is  presently  reorganizing  its 
regional  offices  and  is  instituting  a  series 
of  imiform  procedures  which,  if  properly 
implemented,  should  remedy  many  of 
the  difficulties. 

I  think  the  subcommittee  can  take 
some  credit  for  having  pressed  the  OEO 
to  move  effectively  in  that  direction. 

In  short,  the  committee  has  found  that 
the  administrative  practices  of  the  OEO 
have  shortcomings.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, is  also  convinced  that  the  short- 
comings can  be,  and  are  being,  remedied. 
As  these  defects  are  taken  care  of,  OEO 
will  be  in  a  much  better  position  to 
serve  as  the  command  post  for  the  pov- 
erty program  and  lead  the  way  to 
achievement  of  the  goal  which  President 
Johnson  has  held  up  to  the  American 
people. 

THE    ELIMINATION    OF    THE     SCOnRGE    OF 
POVERTY 

Mr.  President,  to  summarize  again  the 
third  point,  our  third  general  conclusion 
is  that  the  OEO  has  been  an  essential 
national  instrument  in  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  problems  of  poverty  by  serv- 
ing as  an  advocate  of  the  poor  within 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  con- 
ducting and  overseeing  a  number  of  use- 
ful programs. 

The  OEO  should,  therefore,  continue 
in  operation  under  the  changes  recom- 
mended, administrative  and  legislative 
changes  both,  as  recommended  in  the  re- 
port and  in  the  bill. 

At  this  point.  I  think  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  quote  from  President  Johnson's 
message  to  Congress  entitled  "America's 
Unfinished  Business;  Urban  and  Rural 
Poverty,"  wherein  he  says: 

We  have  recognized  that  public  housing, 
n-.lnlmum  wages,  and  welfare  services  could 
not,  standing  alone,  change  the  bleak  en- 
vironment of  deprivation  for  millions  of  poor 
families.  A  successful  strategy  requires  a 
breakthrough  on  many  fronts — education, 
health.  Jobs  and  job  training,  housing,  pub- 
lic assistance,  transportation,  recreation, 
clean  air,  and  adequate  water  supplies. 

The  basic  conditions  of  life  for  the  poor — 

Said  the  President — 
must  and  can  be  changed. 

The  fourth  major  conclusion  to  which 
the  committee  came  was  that  one  of  the 
major,  unsolved  problems  of  the  poverty 
pi'Cgram  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  coordi- 
nation among  the  wide  variety  of  pro- 
grams which  serve  the  poor. 

This  problem  exists  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels,  and  in  layers  be- 
tween these  layers. 

Accordingly,  the  reported  bill  contains 
a  number  of  proposed  remedies  for  the 
difficulties,  remedies  we  thought  to  be 
necessary  to  put  in  the  legislation  and 
in  the  report  because  of  our  strong  view- 
that  one  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  was  in  the  area 
of  coordination. 

Thus.  I  should  like  to  direct  a  few 
words  to  the  subject  of  coordination  and 
explain  what  the  bill  and  report  do  in 
this  regard. 

George  Niccolo,  commissioner  of  the 
community  development  agency  in  New 
York  City,  who  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee, told  tis : 


It  Is  difficult  enough  to  plan  programs  in- 
volving multiple  funding  sources,  but  when 
a  number  of  Federal  agencies  do  not  plan 
together.  It  becomes  almost  impossible  to 
plan  essential  multiple  funding  projects. 

When  the  President  announced  un- 
conditional war  on  poverty  in  the  United 
States  in  January  of  1964,  he  defined 
that  war  in  terms  of  the  concerted  use 
of  all  the  weapons  at  the  Government's 
command,  and  all  existing  programs 
with  an  impact  upon  the  problems  of  the 
poor,  plus  new  programs  to  be  enacted. 
A.S  the  new  programs,  which  eventually 
became  the  OEO  Act  of  1964,  were  de- 
veloped, two  organizational  possibilities 
were  available. 

First,  these  programs  could  be  assigned 
to  existing  agencies,  t.o  be  administered 
in  coordination  with  existing  programs 
relating  to  the  elimination  of  poverty. 

Second,  they  could  be  assigned  to  the 
new  agency  which  was  being  set  up  in  the 
executive  office  of  the  President  as  the 
command  post  for  the  war  on  poverty  in 
the  OEO. 

The  former  alternative  was  chosen  for 
six  of  the  10  new  programs;  that  is  to 
say,  they  were  assigned  to  existing  agen- 
cies. These  programs  were  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  the  college  work- 
study  program,  the  adult  ba.sic  education 
program,  rural  loans,  small  business 
loans,  and  work-experience  and  training. 

Except  for  this  latter,  work-experience 
and  training,  which  was  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  statut-orj-  responsibility  was 
placed  in  tlie  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, but  delegated  by  the  Director  to 
existing  Federal  agencies;  and  to  those 
I  referred  a  few  moments  ago. 

In  the  case  of  the  college  work-study 
and  adult  basic  education,  the  programs 
were  later  transferred  by  statute. 

The  four  remaining  original  programs 
were  assigned  to  OEO  for  direct  opera- 
tion, Including  the  two  that  were  the 
most  complex,  innovative,  far  reaching, 
and  costly — the  Job  Corps  and  the  com- 
munity action  programs,  VISTA,  or  Vol- 
unteers in  Service  to  America,  and  the 
migrant  labor  program. 

Wliile  most  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  dealt  with  the  authorization 
of  the  10  new  programs,  four  sections 
were  included  to  provide  a  statutory 
basis  for  OEO's  role  as  Government- 
wide  coordinator  across-the-board — 
meaning  programs  which  were  never 
remotely  in  OEO  but  were  part  of  the 
overall  war  on  poverty — programs  em- 
bracing general  education  and  college 
work;  that  is  to  say,  sections  604.  611, 
612,  and  613  of  the  act. 

These  sections  specifically  charge  the 
OEO  Director  with  "coordination  of 
antipoverty  efforts  by  all  segments  of 
the  Federal  Government."  That  is  sec- 
tion 604.  In  the  same  section  a  Cabinet- 
level  Economic  Opportunity  Council, 
chaired  by  the  Director,  is  created  to 
assist  him. 

Section  611  empowers  the  Director  to 
obtain  data  and  reports  from  other  agen- 
cies regarding  their  antipoverty  pro- 
grams and  directs  them  to  cooperate 
with  him. 

Section  613  authorizes  the  Director  to 
establish  an  information  center  on  all 
Federal   antipoverty  programs  and  to 


make   information   available   to  States 
and  communities. 

Section  612  directs  all  agencies,  within 
limits  of  feasibility  and  legal  authority, 
to  give  preference  to  projects  which  are 
elements  of  approved  community  action 
programs. 

All  this,  of  course,  deals  with  coor- 
dination at  the  Federal  level. 

At  the  community  le\el,  the  commu- 
nity action  agency  was  designed  as  a 
mechanism  with  a  coordinating  role 
analogous  to  that  of  OEO  at  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

The  com.munity  action  program 
would,  in  the  language  of  existing  law 
(sec.  202<ai  (1)  J,  "mobilize"  and  "utilize" 
public  and  private  resources  in  the  attack 
on  poverty,  as  well  as  provide  dhect 
services. 

There  are  presently  over  1,000  of  these 
local  community  action  agencies.  I 
would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not 
say  some  of  them  are  better  than  others. 
Some  of  them  are  working  splendidly. 
Some  of  them  are  working  badly.  Most 
of  them  are  working,  in  my  opinion, 
pretty  well,  all  things  considered;  and  I 
am  confident  that  they  are  working  bet- 
ter every  day,  as  constant  supervision 
over  administration  at  local.  State,  and 
national  levels  is  constantly  improving. 

We  must  remember  the  verj-  difficult 
coordinating  problem  that  exists  when, 
for  example,  a  Headstart  program  is  put 
underway  in,  let  us  say,  a  Pennsylvania 
community,  or  in  any  community  in  any 
State  in  the  Union.  Theoretically,  the 
Headstart  program  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  local  community  action 
program.  This  means  that  the  commu- 
nity action  agency  has  to  get  an  authori- 
zation for  fimding  out  of  Washington. 

That  application  has  to  go  first  to  the 
regional  office  of  OEO.  Then  it  goes  to 
the  top  office  for  approval,  except  to  the 
extent — and  this  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  case — where  authority  has 
been  decentralized,  under  very  strict 
guidelines,  to  the  regional  office  to  make 
the  decision,  subject  to  the  right  of 
appeal. 

Having  gotten  the  money,  then  the 
local  community  action  agency  has  to 
go  to  the  local  school  board  and  hope  to 
find  it  sufficiently  cooperative,  as  in 
many  instances  it  is,  but  in  many  in- 
stances it  is  not,  so  that  it  will  provide 
classroom  space  and  teachers  to  take  on 
the  Headstart  project.  And  when  the 
local  school  board  either  cannot  or  will 
not  cooperate,  then,  as  I  have  seen  with 
my  own  eyes  in  places  in  Mississippi  and 
elsewhere,  the  community  action  agency 
has  to  find  some  public-spirited  citizen 
or  citizens  who  will  find  some  shack  or 
some  abandoned  dwelling,  or  frequently 
make  available  their  own  dwelling,  where 
the  program  can  be  conducted,  and  also 
has  to  find  the  individuals  adequately 
qualified — and  it  does  not  take  a  trained 
psychiatrist  to  run  a  Headstart  pro- 
gram— to  take  care  of  the  kids. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  it,  because 
one  of  the  great  benefits  of  the  Head- 
start  program  is  the  involvement  of  par- 
ents in  this  work.  Many  of  these  chil- 
dren come  from  the  homes  of  illiterate 
parents.  In  many  of  these  homes  there 
has  never  been  a  book.  In  many  of  these 
homes  there  is  only  the  most  rudimen- 
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tary  undertanding  of  measures  of  public 
health  and  sanitation.  So  the  coordina- 
tion of  a  program  like  this  Is  a  very  diffi- 
cult one.  . 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  States,  be- 
cause In  many  States,  although  not  all. 
because  the  laws  are  so  different,  the 
State  superintendent  of  education  would 
have  something  to  say.  and  so  would  the 
State  welfare  commissioner  and  the  State 
department  of  health. 

I  make  these  comments  only  because  of 
the  desirability  of  indicating  the  Im- 
mense complexity  of  the  coordinating 
task  and  because  OEO  is  assigned  the 
formidable  task  of  organizing  new  pro- 
grams of  unusual  difficulty  and  sensi- 
tivity. Because  of  this  task,  the  agency 
adopted  a  conscious  strategy  of  dealing 
with  the  coordination  of  other  antipov- 
erty  programs  only  as  that  became  nec- 
essary to  the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
grams for  which  it  was  responsible. 

This  was  probably  a  good  short-term 
decision,  but  it  was  an  impossible  way  to 
run  an  agency  on  a  long-term  basis. 

This  became  apparent  once  the  pro- 
grams got  well  underway  and  the  need 
for  further  coordination  was  understood. 
Nevertheless.  OEO  does  list  a  number  of 
accomplishments  in  its  capacity  as  co- 
ordinator. It  is  the  view  of  the  committee 
that  these  are  real  accomplishments  and 
that  the  OEO  has  good  reason  to  be 
proud 

First,  it  has  developed,  for  internal  use 
only,  a  national  antlpoverty  plan,  pro- 
jecting for  5  years  recommended  fund- 
ing levels  for  antlpoverty  programs 
throughout  the  Government  and  propos- 
ing new  programs  and  program  modifi- 
cations. 

I  may  say  that,  in  what  I  consider 
personally  to  be  an  utterly  unjustifiable 
exercise  of  executive  privilege,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  OEO.  under  instructions 
from  higher  authority,  refused  to  make 
that  5-year  program  available  to  the 
committee.  In  the  bill,  we  require  him  to 
do  80.  How  effective  that  will  be  with 
higher  authority  in  the  light  of  present 
rulings  on  executive  privilege,  one  may 
perhaps  leave  to  the  imagination.  But 
we  do  not  want  It  to  be  said  on  behalf  of 
Congress  that  that  kind  of  Information 
which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  national  security  should  not  be  made 
available  to  every  Member  of  Congress. 
The  second  achievement  in  coordina- 
tion Is  that  OEO  has  stimulated  and 
taken  a  leading  part  in  discussions  of 
basic  questions  of  policy,  such  as  Income 
maintenance  proposals — this,  as  Senators 
know,  being  what  was  considered  a  good 
many  years  ago  a  far-out  suggestion 
that  we  should  substitute  for  current  wel- 
fare programs  a  proposal  or  a  program 
under  which  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  In  the  United  States  should  receive 
a  minimum  allowance  for  subsistence. 
In  my  view,  we  are  a  good  long  way 
from  that.  The  time  may  come — and  It 
will  come  unless  we  can  bolster  up  our 
present  welfare  and  social  security  sys- 
tems to  take  far  better  care  of  the  almost 
30  million  impoverished  citizens  with 
whom  we  are  dealing  today. 

The  third  achievement  in  coordination 
Is  that,  through  technical  assistance 
grants,  it  has  provided  each  State  with 
an  agency,  usually  located  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's office,  which  has  the  potential 


for  dealing  with  a  wide  range  of  State 
and  Federal-State  functions. 

The  fourth  achievement  is  that, 
through  grants  to  community  action 
agencies,  it  has  encouraged  the  forma- 
tion of  broadly  based  agencies  which  in 
many  communities  are  contributing  to 
the  "coordination  of  Federal  assistance 
programs  at  the  receiving  end.  It  has 
negotiated  "checkpoint"  procedures  with 
Labor,  HUD,  and  agencies  of  HEW  to 
assure  that  applications  for  aid  under 
their  programs  are  submitted  for  com- 
ment to  community  action  agencies. 

The  fifth  achievement  in  coordination 
is  that  OEO  has  encouraged  and  funded 
projects,  such  as  neighborhood  centers, 
which  have  a  special  potential  for  mobil- 
izing and  coordinating  community  re- 
sources. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  a  very  great 
achievement  in  coordination  at  the  local 
level,  and  will  be  immeasurably  assisted 
by  the  bill  we  passed  yesterday,  which 
gives  to  HUD  a  substantial  amount  of 
money  to  acquire  neighborhood  com- 
munity facilities  In  which  community 
action  agencies  can  conduct  their  neigh- 
borhoodwlde  program,  bringing  under 
one  roof,  as  I  saw  done  in  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
this  spring,  all  the  multiple  agencies 
dealing  with  welfare,  health,  education, 
job  placement,  and  a  score  of  other  pro- 
grams which  bring  badly  needed  services 
to  the  poor. 

This  sixth  achievement  in  coordina- 
tion is  that  OEO  has  combined  its  funds 
with  assistance  from  other  agencies, 
such  as  the  Department  of  Labor,  to 
undertake  joint  projects.  This  Is  a  real 
achievement  in  a  Federal  bureaucracy, 
with  all  the  jealousies  which  usually  af- 
flict inter-agency  projects.  OEO  has 
been  able,  not  only  with  Labor  but  with 
HEW  and  to  some  extent  with  HUD,  to 
work  out  joint  projects  where  they  do 
the  job  together,  without  too  much  con- 
cern for  who  Is  going  to  receive  the  ulti- 
mate credit. 

The  seventh  achievement  is  that  the 
OEO  has  established  an  information 
center  with  data,  county  by  county,  on 
160  programs. 

The  dissemination  of  this  Information 
all  across  the  country,  available  to  all 
1,000  community  action  agencies,  results 
In  a  spread  of  knowledge  to  make  the 
most  successful  projects  available  for 
consideration  by  many  other  agencies. 
This  Is  a  very  real  achievement. 

I  point  out  as  an  example  the  oppor- 
tunities Industrialization  centers,  orga- 
nized first  in  Philadelphia  by  that  In- 
spired Baptist  minister,  Rev.  Leon  Sul- 
li\-an.  which  have  had  fantastic  success  In 
training  the  poor  for  useful  employment, 
with  the  assistance  of  private  industry 
which  helps  with  on-the-job  training. 
As  our  testimony  shows,  this  was  not 
only  a  fantastic  success  In  Philadelphia, 
but  as  a  result  of  the  dissemination  of 
information  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing, similar  programs  have  been  Insti- 
tuted In  45  other  cities. 

We  know  they  wUl  not  work  In  all  45, 
and  the  reason  is  that  this  kind  of  proj- 
ect requires  Inspired  leadership  of  the 
type  which  Dr.  Sullivan  has  so  amply 
given.  Where  that  kind  of  leadership  can 
be  obtained,  it  is  going  to  work,  and  it 
is  working  In  many  another  city. 


The  eighth  achievement  in  coordina- 
tion Is  similar  to  the  one  I  have  just  out- 
lined. It  Is  the  publishing  of  a  "Federal 
Catalog  of  Programs  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Community  and  the  Indi- 
vidual." In  Its  Information  and  training 
centers,  the  OEO  has  sought  to  cover  the 
whole  range  of  Government  antlpoverty 
activities,  and  make  all  of  that  Informa- 
tion available  In  every  community. 

I  might  say  that  In  Johnstown,  Pa.,  I 
saw  a  U.S.  Employment  Service  agency 
carrying  on  this  antlpoverty  work  under 
an  inspired  local  director,  and  making  all 
of  these  programs  available  to  the  wide 
range  of  the  poor  In  both  rural  and  urban 
Cambria  County,  Pa.  This  was  a  magnifi- 
cent, splendid  example  of  the  collection, 
evaluation,  and  dissemination  of  useful 
Information. 

The  final  achievement  In  coordination 
is  that  the  Economic  Opportunity  Coun- 
cil has  organized  multiagency  projects 
to  deal  with  problems  of  displaced  farm- 
workers in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  prob- 
lems of  Indians  on  reservations,  and  con- 
sumer programs.  This  I  have  seen  with 
my  own  eyes  both  on  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion In  New  Mexico  and  In  the  delta 
counties  of  Mississippi. 

But  not  all  is  well  In  connection  with 
coordination.  There  Is  much  that  is  not 
good  at  all.  For  that  reason,  the  subcom- 
mittee Is  recommending  a  number  of 
changes  in  legislation  and  In  administra- 
tive practices. 

There  remain  very  serious  problems. 
Many  of  these  show  up,  not  in  Wash- 
ington, but  at  the  local  level,  where  the 
services  are  actually  delivered.  A  con- 
stantly recurring  theme  In  the  subcom- 
mittee's field  hearings  and  consequent 
study  is  the  complaint  of  lack  of  effective 
coordination  among  Federal  programs.  I 
observe  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]  in  the 
Chamber.  I  point  out  to  him  that  Gov. 
John  A.  Volpe  of  Massachusetts,  ob- 
served that  coordination  is  paramount 
among  the  problems  which  have  made 
themselves  apparent  in  the  operations  of 
the  antlpoverty  program. 

One  of  the  committee's  consultants 
documented  the  Interagency  difficulties 
of  following  through  on  the  President's 
speech  made  In  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  on  Au- 
gust 19,  1966,  calling  for  "the  establish- 
ment In  every  ghetto  In  America  of  a 
neighborhood  center  to  serve  the  people 
who  live  there."  However,  not  until  Jtme 
of  1967,  10  months  later,  were  any  grants 
made,  and  these  only  for  planning  of 
pilot  projects  in  14  cities. 

The  committee  has  Itself  experienced 
the  frustrations  In  dealing  with  several 
agencies  on  crucial  problems  of  this  sort 
as  It  has  tried  to  stimulate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  respond  quickly  to  the  prob- 
lem of  hvmger  In  America,  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Kennedy] 
and  I  saw  so  graphically  before  us  In  the 
Inspection  trip  we  made  on  a  long,  hot 
day  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  country.  This 
problem  I  know  exists  also  in  areas  in 
Appalachia  as  well  as  In  many  urban 
ghettos. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  get  these  old-styled, 
entrenched  bureaucracies  off  their  rear- 
ends.  If  I  may  be  mildly  vulgar.  We 
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started  at  the  top  and  worked  down.  Fi- 
nally we  got  some  action.  However,  it 
was  like  trying  to  pour  molasses  out- 
doors In  the  middle  of  winter  in  Vermont. 
Coordinated  activities  would  help. 
However,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee, section  612.  which  requires  other 
Federal  programs  to  give  preference  to 
components  of  community  action  pro- 
grams, has  been  found  unworkable  In 
any  literal  sense  because  community  ac- 
tion agencies  usually  do  not  develop 
comprehensive  programs  embracing  pro- 
grams funded  outside  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  only  about 
one-tenth  of  the  programs  dealing  with 
poverty  in  America  In  terms  of  funding 
are  within  the  coverage  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  or  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  And  this  Is  because 
other  Federal  agencies  are  generally  un- 
willing and  not  disposed  to  honor  the 
preferences  which  are  established  pur- 
suant to  section  612.  Even  the  prefer- 
ence provision  for  programs  funded  by 
the  OEO  Act,  and  this  Is  section  212,  has 
little  application.  The  OEO  has  sub- 
stituted the  checkpoint  procedure  to 
achieve  the  same  objective. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Council 
has  been  a  useful  forum  for  communica- 
tions among  Federal  agencies  and  for 
discusjon  of  some  relatively  minor  prob- 
lems of  coordination  on  an  ad  hoc  basis, 
but  it  has  not  served.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  as  an  effective  tool  for 
concerted  action  with  coordinated  fol- 
lowthrough.  In  this  respect.  It  has  the 
same  weaknesses  that  we  have  seen  so 
often  In  other  Interdepartmental  com- 
mittees. 

If  we  are  going  to  try  to  coordinate 
programs  among  various  Federal  pro- 
grams, or  State  or  local  agencies  as  I 
know  from  my  experience  as  mayor, 
there  has  got  to  be  a  coordinator  with 
enough  power  to  require  coordination. 
Mr.  Shrlver.  sitting  on  this  Inter- 
agency Committee  as  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Director,  presumably  speaks  with 
the  voice  of  the  President  because  he  is 
located  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

Try  to  tell  that  to  the  Secretai-y  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  or  to  the  Secretarj' 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  who 
sit  In  the  Cabinet  and  consider  them- 
selves to  some  extent  the  superior,  if  not 
the  peer,  of  the  estimable  gentleman  who 
happens  to  have  the  titular  right  to  say 
that  he  is  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  in  the  White  House. 

So  we  have  made  a  number  of  legis- 
lative recommendations  to  improve  co- 
ordination. To  start  with,  with  respect 
to  coordination  at  the  Federal  level,  the 
committee  bill  completely  rewrites  part  B 
of  title  VI  of  the  original  act,  which  deals 
with  Federal  coordination.  It  revises  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Council,  which  is 
section  631,  to  provide  the  President  a 
more  versatile  tool  which  he  can  use  In 
assuring  that  Federal  antlpoverty  efforts 
are  well  coordinated,  for  ultimately  only 
the  Chief  Executive  has  final  jurisdiction 
in  resolving  interdepartmental  diffi- 
culties. 

The  bill  does  not  name  any  specific 
members  of  the  Council  other  than  the 


Director  of  the  OEO,  but  rather  permits 
the  President  to  designate  whom  he 
chooses  from  time  to  time  and  to  appoint 
the  Chairman.  It  gives  the  Council  far 
stronger  powers  than  at  present,  includ- 
ing the  following  ways  in  which  he  can 
assist  the  President: 

First.  It  provides  for  coordination  of 
Federal  programs  and  activities  related 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Second,  It  develops  basic  policies  and 
sets  priorities  with  respect  to  such  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

Third,  and  this  Is  Important,  It  resolves 
differences  arising  among  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  with  respect  to 
such  programs  and  activities 

Fourth,  It  initiates  and  arranges  for  the 
carrjing  out  of  specific  actions  or  proj- 
ects designed  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  act. 

As  important  as  these  new  powers  is 
the  creation  of  a  full-time  Executive  Sec- 
retary with  his  own  staff  to  serve  the 
Council  and  to  follow  through  on  Council 
actions.  He  would  be  a  level  2  executive 
appointed  by  the  President,  similar  in 
rank  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Aeronautic^  and  Space  Council. 
This  is  done  by  giving  the  same  au- 
thority as  the  President  himself  possesses 
while  permitting  him  full  power  to  dele- 
gate authority  by  creating  a  full-time 
staff  with  loyalty  to  the  Council,  as  op- 
posed to  administrators  lent  on  a  part- 
time  basis  by  existing  agencies. 

The  committee  hopes  that  coordination 
at  the  Federal  level  can  be  substantially 
improved. 

The  bin  contains  additional  provisions 
to  achieve  this  result.  It  requires  the  Di- 
rector of  OEO  to  conduct  continuing 
studies  and  evaluations,  to  Identify  prob- 
lems of  coordination,  and  to  propose  so- 
lutions. That  is  section  632. 

It  requires  Federal  agencies  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Council  and  the  Director, 
and  It  authorizes  the  President  to  direct 
agencies  to  carry  out  programs  and  func- 
tions in  conjunction  with  the  poverty 
program.  That  is  section  633. 

It  encourages  combinations  of  Federal 
projects  and  programs.  That  is  section 
634. 

It  sets  forth  procedures  for  joint  fund- 
ing. That  is  section  612. 

Thus,  it  builds  Into  the  legislation  It- 
self procedures  which  have  been  used  in 
some  instances,  and  used  pretty  satisfac- 
torily, for  achieving  these  results,  In  the 
hope  that,  by  giving  a  legislative  man- 
date, the  coordination  will  be  vastly 
improved. 

The  legislation  contains  and  expands 
the  role  of  the  Information  center.  That 
is  section  635. 

It  retains  a  provision  of  the  original 
act  which  prohibits  duplication  of  func- 
tions. That  is  section  636. 

It  retains  a  previous  amendment  de- 
signed to  achieve  greater  coordination 
of  manpower  training  programs.  That  is 
section  637. 

I  must  say  parenthetically  that  one  of 
the  things  that  concerned  the  subcom- 
mittee the  most  was  the  inadequate 
coordination  of  manpower  programs.  We 
saw  In  Greenfield.  Miss.,  for  example, 
relatively  Illiterate  Negroes  being  taught 
under  the  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act  to  read  and  write. 


It  was  hoped  that  after  a  year  of  this 
effort,  they  would  achieve  a  level  of 
fifth-grade  education.  Yet,  the  MDTA 
told  us  that  unless  one  had  a  10th- 
grade  education,  there  was  no  job  avail- 
able anywhere  in  the  county  or.  indeed, 
anywhere  in  the  region. 

We  found  young  women  being  trained 
to  be  nurses'  aides  in  a  State  which  re- 
fused to  accept  Negro  girls  as  nurses' 
aides. 

So.  there  is  a  lot  to  be  done  in  coor- 
dination m  this  area. 

To  give  long-range  perspective  to  co- 
ordinated Federal  efforts  to  combat  pov- 
erty, the  bill  requires  the  Director  to 
prepare  a  5-year  national  poverty  ac- 
tion plan.  That  is  section  632,  subsec- 
tion 3. 

This  plan  should  consider  alternative 
periods  of  time  in  which  poverty  in 
America  could  be  eliminated  and  should 
estimate  Federal  and  other  governmen- 
tal expenditures  and  also  contributions 
of  the  private  sector  necessarj'  to  achieve 
these  alternative  goals. 

This  plan  should  encompass  all  Fed- 
eral programs  related  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  poverty,  without  regard  to 
whether  they  are  administered  by  the 
OEO,  and  should  indicate  what  new  pro- 
grams might  be  necessary. 

I  say  again,  as  I  said  earlier,  that  this 
plan  is  in  existence.  But  they  will  not 
show  it  to  the  committee.  They  will  not 
show  it  to  Congress.  I  say  again  that  this 
exercise  of  executive  privilege,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  is  unjustifiable  and  unten- 
able. 

One  other  means  of  coordination — 
the  use  of  delegation  powers — remains 
imchanged  from  existing  law — section 
602ih».  Although  the  Director  dele- 
gated six  of  the  original  10  programs  to 
other  Federal  agencies,  the  initial  dele- 
gation orders  contained  no  built-in  con- 
trols which  would  assure  coordination. 
However,  new  manpower  programs, 
added  last  year — Nelson-Scheuer,  and 
the  Kennedi'-Javits  special  impact  pro- 
grams— were  delegated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  was  redelegated  This  time 
the  delegation  instrument  was  broader 
in  its  scope  and  established  a  firm  foun- 
dation for  program  coordination.  One 
of  the  reasons  the  committee  is  op- 
posed to  the  statutory  transfer  of  pro- 
grams from  OEO  to  other  agencies  is 
that  the  delegation  route  offers  a  much 
higher  potential  for  establishing  an  ef- 
fective system  of  coordination. 

Mr.  President,  lor  a  brief  moment,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

2.     ST.^TE     COORDINATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  now  turn 
to   the  question   of  State   coordination. 

The  original  act  pro\ided  two  roles  for 
the  States.  The  first  was  technical  as- 
sistance, and  all  of  the  States  established 
technical  assistance  agencies — although 
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Indiana  has  since  discontinued  Its 
agency.  These  agencies  have  been  useful 
inatruments  In  getting  poverty  programs 
started,  especially  in  rural  communities. 
The  second  role  was  the  right  of  a  Gov- 
ernor to  disapprove  projects,  subject  to 
an  override  by  the  Director  for  programs 
under  titles  I-B  and  11  provided  by  a 
1965  amendment.  These  were  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  and  community 
action  programs.  This  veto  has  been  used 
15  times  during  the  first  3  fiscal  years 
of  the  act,  and  the  Director's  override 
has  been  used  twice.  In  an  unknown 
number  of  ln.stances  the  threat  of  the 
Governor'.'?  veto  has  led  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  a  local  program. 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  the 
roles  given  the  States  are  too  limited. 
The  Governor's  veto  is  essentially  a  neg- 
ative role,  and  technical  assistance,  while 
useful,  does  not  go  far  enough.  Yet,  a 
few  States,  such  as  New  Jersey  and 
Massachusetts,  have  shown  that  the 
States  can  potentially  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  poverty  program. 
This  Is  especially  true  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  programs  which  are 
charmeled  through  State  goverrunents 
and  for  programs  which  the  States 
themselves  finance. 

Therefore,  the  committee  bill  allows 
the  Director  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  State  agencies  not  only  for  tech- 
nical assistance  but  also  to  assist  in  co- 
ordinating State  activities  related  to  the 
poverty  program.  It  would  be  up  to  a 
State  to  embark  upon  such  coordinating 
efforts,  but  OEO  could  help  finance  the 
operation.  These  functions  could  be  car- 
ried out  for  both  the  community  action 
program— section  231— and  the  work  and 
training  program — section  129.  The  bill 
also  gives  the  States  a  role  in  advising 
the  Director  of  OEO  and  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Council.  It  allows  for  joint 
funding  of  certain  projects  which  com- 
bine State  and  Federal  funds  and  retains 
the  Governor's  veto  in  the  same  form  as 
existing  law— sections  114,  231,  and  810. 

The  question  of  the  Governor's  veto 
is  a  vexing  and  controversial  one.  I  know 
that  many  Senators  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  believe  that  It  should  be  rein- 
stated in  full  force.  I  know  that  my  able 
colleague,  the  Senijtor  from  Texas  fMr. 
Y.'VRnoRorcHl,  feels  vcr>'  strongly  that 
the  Governor  should  not  have  an  ulti- 
mate i-ight  of  veto:  and  I  have  no  doubt 
there  will  be  a  lively  controversy  about 
that  matter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
before  the  matter  is  finally  determined. 
The  committee  has  indicated  its  view  m 
support  of  Senator  Yarborq-ugh's  posi- 
tiin. 

3.    LOC.\L     CClORDINATTON 

Program  coordination  is  not  an  end 
in  itself  but  only  a  means  to  an  end.  Co- 
ordination pro\1dcs  a  means  of  dealing 
w1:h  complex,  interconnected  problems 
in  their  totality  and  of  serving  program 
participants  as  whole  persons.  In  this 
perspective,  the  most  important  locale 
of  coordination  for  the  poverty  program 
Is  at  the  community  level  where  the  poor 
live  and  work.  Therefore,  Federal  and 
State  programs  must  be  organized  to 
facilitate,  not  impede,  local  coordination. 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  the 
key  to  effective  local  coordination  is  the 
existence  of  a  capable  local  agency  with 


jurisdiction  broad  enough  to  deal  with  a 
variety  of  programs  and  with  sufficient 
leverage  to  mobilize  community  re- 
sources. One  of  the  best  ways  to  obtain 
such  leverage  is  through  control  over  the 
allocation  and  expenditure  of  funds, 
such  as  those  which  come  to  the  com- 
munity under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

This  observation  has  led  the  commit- 
tee to  propose  that  the  community  ac- 
tion agency  should  be  perceived  as  a 
prime  sponsor  for  receiving  and  allocat- 
ing community  action  funds — section 
210.  As  prime  sponsor  it  would  not  be  ex- 
pected to  operate  all  programs  directly 
but  instead  would  channel  funds  to  dele- 
gate agencies.  But  in  determining  what 
programs  would  be  funded  and  by  at- 
taching conditions  to  the  expenditure  of 
funds,  the  community  action  agency 
would  be  In  a  position  to  bring  about 
coordination.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  the 
most  effective  community  action  agen- 
cies are  already  doing,  and  this  approach 
.snould  be  extended.  As  a  plarming  and 
coordinating  body,  the  community  ac- 
tion agency  would  be  required  to  adopt  a 
systematic  approach  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  programs  and  the  utilization  of 
funds— section  22')'b). 

I  point  out  that  the  concept  here 
is  to  reduce  authority  to  the  lowest 
possible  level  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  pcKor  themselves.  It  is  the  view  of 
the  committe'?  that  the  community  ac- 
tion agencies  in  these  thousand  commu- 
nities are  far  better  able  to  deal  with 
the  wide  variety  of  programs  and  ad- 
ministration which  arise  under  this  act 
than  is  any  bureaucracy  in  Washington, 
be  it  in  the  OEO  or  elsewhere,  or  even 
at  the  State  level.  Therefore,  our  effort 
has  been  not  to  earmark  programs  but 
to  leave  a  wide  variety  of  decision  to  the 
community  action  agencies  at  the  local 
level,  having,  in  the  end,  imphcit  confi- 
dence in  the  successful  workings  of 
American  democracy.  If  you  cannot 
make  these  programs  work  at  the  local 
level,  no  bureaucrat  is  going  to  be  able 
to  make  them  work  by  issuing  orders 
from  Washington. 

However,  as  the  planning  and  coordi- 
nating role  of  the  community  action 
agency  is  strengthened.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  the  agency  is  broadly 
representative  of  the  community  and 
does  not  represent  a  narrow  segment — 
section  213. 

Furthermore,  It  should  be  encouraged 
to  use  delegate  agencies  which  would  ac- 
tually operate  many  of  the  programs — 
section  215.  This  role  as  prime  sponsor 
would  apply  both  to  programs  locally 
designed — section  220 — and  national 
emphasis  programs,  such  as  Headstart 
and  legal  service — section  221. 

I  should,  perhaps,  explain  that  these 
various  programs  are,  roughly  speaking, 
broken  into  two  categories  of  what  are 
called  national  emphasis  programs, 
where  OEO  has  indicated  certain  pro- 
grams such  as  Headstart  or  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  should  be  insti- 
tuted, or  communities  where  the  pro- 
gram is  being  carried  into  effect.  As  I 
shall  explain  at  greater  length  later,  50 
percent  of  the  funds  are  set  aside  for 
national  emphasis  programs.  The  other 
50  percent  of  the  funds  are  to  be  uti- 


lized In  such  a  way  as  the  local  commu- 
nity action  agency  may  determine. 

The  role  as  prime  sponsor  would  apply 
to  both  programs  locally  designed — sec- 
tion 220 — and  national  emphasis  pro- 
grams, such  as  Headstart  and  legal 
services — section  221. 

However,  the  Director  would  have  cer- 
tain options  to  fund  statewide  or  re- 
gional agencies  to  operate  programs 
where  community  action  agencies  do  not 
exist,  as  they  do  not  in  many  rural  areas 
of  this  cotmtry — section  212 — or  to  fund 
independent  agencies  directly  if  it  would 
better  serve  the  purposes  of  the  act — 
section  220'c).  That  would  be  in  rare 
instances  where  a  local  community  ac- 
tion agency  has  gotten  out  of  hand  and 
is  no  longer  a  reputable  group. 

The  committee  bill  would  extend  the 
concept  of  prime  .sponsor  to  the  work 
and  training  programs  of  part  B  of  title 
I.  This  part  B  is  a  pulling  together  of 
most  of  the  local  programs,  such  as  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  other 
programs  which  operate  at  the  local  level 
and  deal  with  manpower  and  employ- 
ment. 

Generally  the  prime  sponsor  would  be 
the  community  action  agency  imless  the 
Director  determines  that  an  alternative 
agency  is  likely  to  have  greater  capabil- 
ity— section  12fb).  As  with  the  com- 
munity action  program,  the  work  and 
training  prime  sponsor  would  be  re- 
quired to  adopt  a  systematic  approach — 
section  123 'd> — and  would  be  encour- 
aged to  use  delegate  agencies — section 
122(d).  Here,  too,  the  Director  would 
have  the  option  of  using  State  agencies — 
section  129 — or  other  independent  agen- 
cies— section  123ic» — under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

This  brings  me  to  the  fifth  general 
conclusion  reached  by  the  committee.  As 
desirable  as  these  new  programs  are,  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  committed 
sufficient  resources  nor  developed  all  the 
programs  needed  to  eliminate  poverty 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  During  the 
second  pha.se  of  the  study  the  subcom- 
mittee intends  to  study  what  else  is 
needed  to  do  the  total  job.  Meanwhile, 
the  committee  is  recommending  the 
adoption  of  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  in  order  to  make  an  immediate  im- 
pact upon  the  lack  of  job  opportunity  in 
areas  of  severe  concentrations  of  pov- 
erty and  unemployment. 

During  the  course  of  our  hearings,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
pressed  Mr.  Shriver  pretty  hard  v\ith  re- 
spect to  his  plans  for  eliminating  poverty 
in  the  United  States  in  the  next  10 
years,  as  he  had  expressed  himself  as 
being  able  to  do.  if  he  got  sufficient  sup- 
port from  the  President  and  Congress. 

Mr.  Shriver,  as  I  indicated,  was  re- 
luctant to  respond  to  the  questioning  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Senator 
Pell  said  to  him: 

Mr.  Shriver,  If  the  poverty  program  con- 
tinues to  be  funded  at  the  rate  recomniended 
by  the  Freslient  In  his  budget  message  this 
year,  how  long  will  It  be  before  the  war  Is 
won? 

Mr.  Shriver  squirmed  in  his  seat,  like  a 
loyal  representative  of  the  President, 
ducking  as  best  he  could.  He  looked  us 
in  the  eye,  and  said,  "Never." 

That  is  the  problem  which  confronts 
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us  in  a  world  beset  by  war,  with  a  mili- 
tarj-  budget  running  in  excess  of  $70  bil- 
lion, and  a  $2.3  billion  military  con- 
struction bill,  which  only  at  the  last 
moment  was  saved  from  being  adopted 
by  a  voice  vote  with  only  three  Senators 
in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  inform  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  that  is  not  quite 
the  case.  I  did  not  know  at  that  time  what 
the  majority  leader's  intention  was.  I 
later  learned,  upon  his  return  to  the  fioor, 
that  it  was  liis  plan  to  go  over  until  3 
p m.  on  Monday.  He  did  not  anive  at 
that  decision  on  the  basis  of  any  discus- 
sions that  have  lately  transpired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  acting  majority  leader. 
I  liave  been  heartened  by  this  informa- 
tion which  restores  some  of  my  con- 
fidence, for  the  Senate  faces  up  to  its 
responsibility  by  having  a  rollcall  vote 
Vihen  the  amounts  involved  run  over  $2 
billion.  I  thank  my  friend  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  war  on 
ix)verty 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  What  is 
the  definition  of  poverty? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Poverty  is  defined  as  a 
level  of  income  which,  for  a  family  of 
four,  a  wife,  husband,  and  two  children, 
does  not  exceed  $3,000  a  year.  There 
uould  be  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  that 
amount,  depending,  for  example,  on 
whether  the  family  lived  in  the  moun- 
tains of  West  Virginia  or  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  As  the  family  increases,  there  would 
have  to  be  modification. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Of  course, 
there  are  mountains  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Tliere  are,  indeed,  beauti- 
ful mountains  as  those  in  West  Virginia. 

However,  that  is  a  rough  and  ready 
rule  of  thumb.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  thinks  that  is  too  low  an  income 
level  and  it  probably  is  for  New  York.  I 
am  sure  that  many  persons  in  the  South 
and  in  the  Mountain  States  think  that  is 
too  high.  It  has  to  be  varied  and  fiexible, 
but  that  is  the  rule  of  thumb. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  How- 
would  the  Senator  equate  a  $3,000  aruiual 
income  today  with,  let  us  say,  1932? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  me  at 
a  little  bit  of  a  disadvantage.  I  am  try- 
ing to  think  through  how  much  a  1932 
dollar  is  worth  today.  My  recollection  is 
that  It  is  about  25  cents,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  A  $3,000 
income  today  could,  therefore,  be  equated 
tt-ith,  let  us  say,  $750  in  annual  income 
in  1932? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Somewhere  in  that  range. 
Of  course,  we  have  to  remember  not  only 
the  cost  of  living  but  I  suppose,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  some  of  the  amenities  of 
decent  living  today  which  were  not  even 
in  existence  then.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is 
appropriate  for  a  family  living  in  poverty 
to  have  a  television  set.  I  am  inclined 
to  doubt  it;  they  all  do.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  entitled  to  have  an  old 
jalopy  to  take  the  children  to  school.  I 
do  not  think  that  in  1932  they  thotight 
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so.  but  they  do  today.  So  much  of  this 
developed  without  any  plan  that  I  find 
it  difficult  to  apply  the  same  standards 
to  poverty  today  as  one  would  have  ap- 
plied in  the  depths  of  the  depression  in 
1932. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  further  while  I  have 
interrupted  him,  would  it  not  be  better 
if  the  Headstart  program  were  under  the 
auspices  of  local  school  boards? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  to  give  the  Sena- 
tor a  complicated  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. I  think  in  many,  many  school  dis- 
tricts the  answer  would  be  clearly  "Yes."' 
But  I  have  seen  school  districts  where  I 
vs-ould  not  turn  it  over  to  the  local  school 
board  for  all  the  tea  in  China. 

This  is  largely  a  racial  problem.  It 
also  has  something  to  do  with  the  com- 
petency of  teachers.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
invidious  and  name  States  and  locations, 
but  the  best  answer  I  can  give  to  the 
Senator  is  that,  in  my  opinion,  authority 
to  delegate  the  local  school  boards  should 
be  always  there  in  the  director  of  the 
OEO.  and  he  should  be  encouraged  so  to 
delegate  unless,  in  his  opinion — and  I 
have  seen  some  places  where  in  my 
opinion  this  would  happen — it  would  at 
least  wreck  the  program  by  doing  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  the 
authority  to  operate  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram vested  within  the  local  school 
boards  in  any  jurisdictions  throughout 
thecountrs'? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  The  Director  of  OEO 
is  given  the  authority  with  power  to 
delegate.  I  should  point  out  also  to  my 
friend  that  the  Headstart  program  is  not 
primarily  an  educational  program.  It  is 
a  child  development  program,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier  in  my  remarks,  which  in- 
cludes in  addition  to  an  educational 
component,  medical  and  dental  services, 
nutritional  and  social  services,  and  prob- 
ably most  important  of  all,  parental  in- 
volvement. 

I  have  been  to  a  score  of  these  Head- 
start  classes  and  have  been  extremely 
heartened  by  them.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  convince  oneself  that  the  activi- 
ties going  on  there  are  educational  in 
anything  other  than  the  verj-  broadest 
sense  of  the  word.  For  example,  many  of 
the  children  are  being  taught  the  differ- 
ence between  their  left  and  right  hands. 
They  are  being  taught  tilings  our  parents 
taught  us  early  in  our  lives. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Even  so, 
would  not  these  things  be  more  within 
the  capacity  and  capability  of  local 
schools  than  conmiunity  action  groups? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  they  want  to,  but  there 
are  so  many  cases  and  so  many  places 
where  they  do  not.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  an  expert  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  am  not.  I  would  hate 
to  see  a  Headstart  program  turned  over 
to  the  Board  of  Education  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  today. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  may 
disagree  with  the  Senator  on  that. 

Does  the  Director  have  the  authority 
at  the  present  time  to  delegate  this  re- 
sponsibility to  the  local  scMool  boards? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Oh.  yes.  He  often  does. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  what 
percent  of  the  Headstart  programs 
throughout  the  country  has  he  so  done? 


Mr.  CLARK.  One-third  of  the  full 
year,  and  two-tliirds  of  summer  pro- 
gi-ams  are  run  by  the  public  school  sys- 
tems. The  Senator  appreciates  the  differ- 
ence in  administrative  difficulty  between 
a  summer  program,  when  the  school 
boards  are  generally  more  relaxed  and 
have  more  time,  than  In  all-year-round 
programs,  in  which — with  so  many  dif- 
ferent school  districts — there  is  not  any 
room  and  no  teacher  to  take  on  the  addi- 
tional load  of  a  Headstart  program. 

Mr.  B'ifRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
had.  In  general,  good  reports  concerning 
the  operation  of  the  Headstart  program. 
Most  of  the  criticism  I  have  heard  has 
been  to  the  effect  that  it  should  be  op- 
erated by  the  school  systems. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Tliis  is  the  strong  lobby- 
ing position  of  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  teacher  unions. 
Ther;-  is  an  enormous  vested  interest  in 
this  country  trying  to  get  the  Headstart 
program  away  from  the  OEO  and  to 
have  it  placed  In  the  school  boards.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  I  have  quite  a  lot  of 
respect  for  the  various  teacher  unions. 
But  we  must  recognize  it  for  what  it  is; 
namely,  a  lobbying  effort. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  With  re- 
gard to  VISTA,  does  the  Governor  of 
a  State  presently  have  the  privilege  of 
vetoing  the  operations  of  VISTA? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  he  does. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  How 
many  of  such  vetoes  have  occurred? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
I  am  speaking  off  the  cuff  here.  I  can 
get  the  information  for  the  Senator  by 
Monday  next.  Generally  speaking,  the 
VISTA  program,  I  know,  has  been  in 
trouble  in  West  Virginia.  But  West  Vir- 
ginia is  one  of  the  very  few  places  where 
there  has  been  any  trouble.  We  have 
been  proud  of  \'T6TA  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  vvlih 
VISTA  in  West  Virginia.  Can  the  Gov- 
ernor of  West  Virginia  take  action  to 
preclude  any  further  activities  by  VISTA 
in  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not  hear 
the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Even 
though  VISTA  has  been  operating  in 
West  Virginia,  can  the  Governor,  at  some 
future  date,  veto  further  activities  of 
"VISTA? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  he  can. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Did  the 
Senator's  subcommittee  hold  any  hear- 
ings in  West  Virgmla? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  We  intend  to  do  so. 
What  happened  was  that  beca'ise  of  ad- 
ministrative problems,  the  Senator's  col- 
league [Mr.  Randolph]  who  is  on  the 
subcommittee,  and  I,  were  unable  to 
agree  on  a  date  when  I  could  go  with 
him  to  West  Virginia.  We  set  three  dif- 
ferent dates.  Something  came  up  each 
time.  It  certainly  was  not  his  fault.  I 
had  other  obligations.  We  fully  Intend 
to  go  there. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  know 
that  the  hearings  had  been  announced 
and  that  the  dates  were  changed  from 
time  to  time.  I  did  not  know  what  the 
problems  were.  I  wish  that  the  subcom- 
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mlttee  had  conducted  hearings  in  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
tiiAt  W6  will. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  wish  It 
had  done  so  prior  to  the  discussion  on 
this  bill  because  we  have  had  problems 
with  VISTA  In  West  Virginia.  I  think 
it  would  have  been  good  for  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  for  Congress,  to  know  just 
precisely  what  the  facts  are  regarding 
VISTA  in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  subcommittee  did  not  conduct 
hearings  in  West  Virginia.  As  I  recall. 
I  think  I  wrote  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  suggesting  that  hearings  be 
conducted  in  Beckley,  which  is  the 
county  seat  of  my  home  county.  Also,  I 
believe,  in  Williamson  In  Mingo  County. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  reason  we  did  not 
accept  the  Invitation  was  that  the  Sen- 
ator's colleague  [Mr.  Randolph]  had 
already  selected  Charleston  and  Prince- 
ton In  West  Virginia.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  pass  the  buck  to  the  Senator's 
colleague  [Mr.  Randolph],  who  is  not 
here  to  defend  himself.  But  I  took  it 
from  him.  I  wanted  to  go  where  he 
wanted  us  to  go. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Certainly, 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleague  needs  no 
defense,  but  I  say  again.  I  wish  that  the 
subcommittee  had  held  hearings  in  West 
Virginia  prior  to  debate  on  the  bill  before 
us. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  is  possibly  confusing  VISTA 
volunteers  with  the  Appalachian  volun- 
teers, which  are  entirely  different  cases? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  I  may  not  be.  Yet.  I  do 
not  think  I  am.  I  know  about  the  latter 
cases  also,  and  their  dlflflcultles  which 
have  arisen  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
But,  in  any  event,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
VISTA  people  have  created  some  prob- 
lem* in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  All  I  can  say  to  my  friend 
ts  that  if  the  Governor  does  not  like  It, 
he  can  throw  them  out  at  any  time, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  810 'b)  of 
the  present  act  which  reads  in  part: 

Volunteers — 

And  this  appUes  to  VISTA— 
shall  not  be  assigned  to  duties  or  work  In 
any    State    without    the    consent    of    the 
Governor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  I  hope  the  Governor  of  West 
Virginia  will  do  just  that. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Gov.  Hulett  C. 
Smith  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Shriver  com- 
plaining recently  about  the  activities  of 
VISTA  workers? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  read  about  it  in  the 
newspapers. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Well.  I 
suspected  that  the  Governor  could  refuse 
consent  under  the  law.  However.  I  can- 
not tell  him  what  to  do.  I  know  what  I 
would  do  if  I  were  in  his  place. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  carmot  tell  my  Gover- 
nor what  to  do,  either.  He  Is  a  Repub- 
lican. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 


my  distinguished  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  intend, 
almost  immediately,  to  terminate  my  re- 
marks for  the  day.  First,  however,  I 
should  like  to  note  a  number  of  impres- 
sive accomplishments  which  the  war  on 
poverty  has  achieved. 

First,  1,300,000  children  have  partic- 
ipated in  Headstart  and  have  received 
its  educational,  medical,  and  nutritional 
benefits. 

Second,  nearly  70,000  men  and  women 
have  graduated  from  Job  Corps  centers. 
Seventy  percent  of  them  have  moved  di- 
rectly from  graduation  into  jobs,  many 
of  them  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 
A  good  many  others,  I  might  note,  went 
into  the  military  service. 

Third,  at  least  300.000  poor  people 
have  received  advice  and  services  pro- 
vided by  the  legal  services  program. 

Fourth,  more  than  7,000  VISTA  volun- 
teers have  served  or  are  currently  serv- 
ing at  least  a  year  in  rural  poverty  areas, 
urban  slums,  or  Indian  reservations,  or 
with  the  migrant  poor. 

Fifth,  30,000  poor  but  talented  high 
school  students  have  participated  in  the 
Upward  Bound  program  to  equip  them 
for  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  college. 

Si.xth,  more  than  900,000  boys  and 
girls  from  16  to  21  have  received  full  time 
or  part  time  work-experience  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Seventh,  more  than  42,000  Americans 
have  received  rural  loans  for  farm  im- 
provements and  small  income-produc- 
ing enterprises. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  spe- 
cific achievements  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
They  speak  of  specific  and  measurable 
gains.  There  are.  of  course,  other  gain.s 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  meas- 
ure, I  shall  deal  with  them  In  the  course 
of  the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  a  good 
place  to  stop  for  today.  I  have  attempted 
to  lay  down  the  general  philosophy  of 
the  bill,  the  work  done  by  the  subcom- 
mittee in  bringing  it  before  us,  the  five 
major  conclusions  which  the  committee 
came  to.  I  have  discussed  in  some  depth 
the  problem  of  coordination. 

Frankly  I  am  not  too  sure  whether  it 
would  be  wise  to  go  into  an  extended 
explanation  of  these  programs  before 
permitting  general  debate  and  consid- 
eration of  amendments,  but  I  would  like 
to  do  two  things:  first,  to  outline  the 
various  programs  which  are  dealt  with 
in  the  act;  and,  second,  to  give  some 
indication  of  the  floor  issues  which  will 
come  up  in  the  debate  next  week  as  in- 
dicated by  the  minority  and  individual 
views. 

There  will  be  much  discussion  of  the 
Job  Corps.  That  Is  title  IV  of  the  re- 
port, and  title  I-A  of  the  bill. 

We  have  consolidated  into  title  I-B  all 
of  the  work  and  training  programs.  That 
is  title  V  of  the  report. 

We  have  put  the  special  impact  pro- 
gram, which  is  the  brainchild  of  Sena- 
tors Kennedy  and  Javits  of  New  York, 
into  title  I-D  of  the  bill.  It  is  title  VI 
of  the  report. 

Title  II  of  the  bill— title  VII  of  the 
report — contains  the  community  action 
program. 


The  rural  loan  program  Is  title  IIKa) 
of  the  bill  and  title  VIII  of  the  report. 

The  migrant  program  is  title  Ulib)  of 
the  bill,  and  title  IX  of  the  report. 

The  small  business  part  of  the  bill  is 
title  IV  of  the  act  and  title  X  of  the 
report. 

The  day  care  part  of  the  bill  is  title 
V<B.)  of  the  act  and  title  XI  of  the 
report. 

The  public  assistance  and  training  in- 
come section  is  title  XII  of  the  report, 

VISTA  is  title  XIII  of  the  report. 

The  emergency  employment  program 
is  title  XIV  of  the  report. 

With  respect  to  each  of  these  titles  in 
the  report,  which  I  strongly  commend 
to  Senators  who  are  interested  in  ac- 
quiring a  mastery  of  this  complex  bill, 
each  of  the  titles  is  divided  into  a  find- 
ing which,  generally  speaking,  describes 
the  program  and  what  the  committee 
thinks  about  it,  and  then  the  legisla- 
tive recommendation. 

I  would  not  expect  Senators  to  wade 
every  bit  of  the  way  through  this  entire 
report,  but  neverthele.ss  a  reading  of  the 
full  report  will  provide  a  far  better  pic- 
ture than  I  can  in  a  floor  speech  re- 
ported in  the  Record  of  the  various  com- 
plex issues  with  which  we  will  be 
confronted. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  summarize, 
in  conclusion  today,  the  floor  issues 
which,  in  my  judgment,  will  come  before 
the  Senate  in  a  rather  extensive  debate. 

The  first  one  has  to  do  with  the  spin- 
off or  transfer  of  programs  from  GEO  to 
other  agencies.  There  might  be  an  effort 
to  transfer  the  Job  Corps — an  effort 
made  unsuccessfully  last  year. 

There  is  the  possibility  of  an  effort  to 
transfer  Headstart  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Follow  Through  to  the  Office  of 
Education,  and  Upward  Bound  to  the 
OfBce  of  Education. 

In  each  case  the  committee  considered 
the  suggestions  and  rejected  them. 

That  would  be  the  position  of  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill. 

The  second  category  of  issues  would 
have  to  do  with  funding.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  bill  provides  a  2-year  authori- 
zation but  does  not  state  a  figure  for  the 
second  year,  slightly  increases  the  ad- 
ministration's recommended  budget  for 
the  antipoverty  programs,  and  contains 
a  separate  2-year,  $2.8  billion  Emergency 
Employment  Act. 

I  will  be  prepared  to  justify  the  posi- 
tion of  the  committee  in  these  regards, 
and  I  feel  the  committee's  position  is 
unquestionably  justified. 

There  may  be  an  effort  to  earmark 
funds  for  Headstart  instead  of  permitting 
the  local  community  action  agencies  to 
have  far  greater  flexibility  as  to  how  they 
desire  to  spend  the  funds  at  the  local 
level.  It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that 
this  effort  to  earmark  puts  the  strong 
Federal  hand  into  the  administration  of 
programs  at  the  local  level.  This  is  an 
unwise  move.  We  think  greater  local  flex- 
ibility is  highly  desirable.  To  sit  here  and 
tell  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Newark,  N.J  , 
Springfleld,  Mass.,  or  anywhere  else  how 
much  they  should  spend  for  each  one 
of  these  programs  is  unwise. 

A  highly  controversial  area,  which  I 
mentioned  earlier,  has  to  do  with  the 
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Governors  veto.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  and  I  have  already 
had  a  discussion  on  that  point,  but  it 
applies  to  areas  far  wider  than  VISTA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  interrupt  the  Senator  again 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Certainly. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
the  Director  of  OEO  Indicated,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Governor's  letter,  that  a 
number  of  VISTA  workers  were  being 
withdrawn.  However.  I  am  not  sure  that 
they  would  not  have  been  withdrawn 
anyhow,  because  summer  had  ended. 
Moreover.  I  would  not  want  to  leave  the 
impression  that  it  is  my  intention  to  cast 
any  reflection  on  all  VISTA  personnel. 
Undoubtedly  some  of  them  may  have 
had  good  intentions.  But  so  far  as  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  in  West  Virginia  is 
concerned,  I  think  our  people  have  been 
quite  disturbed  and  dissatisfied  with  the 
operation  of  the  VISTA  program  there. 

I  have  a  good  impression  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  as  it  has  been  op- 
erated in  my  State.  I  think  the  people  of 
West  Virginia  have  been  favorably  im- 
pressed with  this  program  and  with 
some  of  the  community  action  programs. 

Although  the  subcommittee  has  not 
been  able  to  go  to  my  State  to  hold  hear- 
ings, which  I  think  would  have  been 
highly  beneficial  at  this  point,  I  hope 
that  it  still  will  go.  I  hope  it  will  conduct 
hearings  in  the  communities  to  which  I 
have  referred,  as  well  as  in  any  other 
communities  where  the  subcommittee 
may  wish  to  hold  hearings.  But  I  would 
hope  to  speak  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  suggest  to  him  certain 
commimities  and  certain  persons  within 
those  commimities. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  be  happy  to  dis- 
cuss that  with  the  Senator.  I  feel  certain 
that  he  would  agree  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  should  be  brought 
in  on  these  discussions,  since  he  is  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Som.e  other  issues  may  be 
raised  concerning  the  Job  Corps.  There 
may  also  be  other  issues  concerning  the 
community  action  program,  which  is  not 
uncontroversial.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
discussion  of  these  problems  will  take  a 
good  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  wit- 
ness Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  subcommittee  had  2  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  cotnmunity  action  program 
right  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  must  say  to  the  Senator  that  we  also 
had  a  .special  staff  assistant  make  a 
study,  in  some  depth,  of  the  workings  of 
this  program.  Say  what  one  will,  in  my 
opinion  it  was  working  pretty  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  for  today  to  outline  the  general 
course  the  debate  will  take.  It  may  be 
necessary  for  me,  on  Monday,  to  return 
to  this  subject  in  order  to  make  a  more 
detailed  statement  in  some  depth,  and  I 
reserve  that  right. 

Mr,  President,  for  the  time  being,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  AFL- 
CIO  Executive  Coimcil,  in  its  recent  ses- 
sion in  New  York,  urged  Congress  and 


the  American  people  to  support  the  bill 
amending  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The  council 
also  commented  on  the  war  on  poverty 
legislation  now  before  the  House. 

Since  the  arguments  made  by  the 
AFL-CIO  are  well  worthy  of  our  con- 
sideration, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executtve  Coun- 
cil   ON     Antipoverty     Legislatio.n,     New 
York,  N.Y.,  September,  12,  1967 
We  must  bring  the  millions  living  under 
condlilons  of  privation  and  poverty  Into  the 
mainstream  of  our  national  life 

The  war  on  poverty  being  carried  on  under 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is  an  Im- 
portant step  m  this  direction.  It  was  Intended 
and  to  a  large  degree  has  been  successful  In 
involving  the  poor  in  such  community  action 
programs  as  Head  Start,  neighborhood  health 
centers,  legal  services.  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  and  a  host  of  other  programs. 

The  war  on  poverty  under  the  OEO  Is  not 
the  whole  answer  to  the  problem  of  the 
ghetto,  but  It  is  a  good  beginning.  As  such. 
it  deserves  the  continued  support  of  the 
American  people  and  of  the  Congress;  it 
de.serves  more  adequate  funding  so  that  It 
can  e.xpand  its  various  programs:  it  deserves 
to  be  retained  as  an  entity  as  the  central 
anti-poverty  agency  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Joseph 
S.  Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  made  ar  extensive 
survey  of  OEO's  anti-poverty  programs.  The 
results  of  this  study  have  largely  been  in- 
corporated into  the  bill  amending  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  and  reported  out  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  The  legislation  now  before  the 
Senate  deserves  the  support  of  Congress  and 
the  American  people.  The  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  endorses  it  and  urges  that  it  be 
adopted  without  amendment. 

The  present  bill  closely  follows  the  original 
Act  in  concept  and  language.  However,  it 
does  make  some  changes  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  strengthening  the  existing  pro- 
gram. The  bill  provides  for  the  continuation 
of  the  90  percent  Federal — 10  percent  local — 
funding  ratio;  It  provides  for  a  two-year 
authorization  period  Instead  of  the  current 
one-year  period;  It  continues  the  local  com- 
munity action  agencies  as  the  spearhead  of 
the  local  war  on  poverty  and  permits  greater 
flexibility  in  their  organization  and  opera- 
tion; and  it  provides  for  continuation  of  the 
Job  Corps,  the  In-and-Out-of -School  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  the  Nelson  Amend- 
ment (Operation  Mainstream),  the  Scheuer 
Amendment  (New  Careers  I  and  the  Concen- 
trated Employment  Program. 

An  important  innovation  In  this  bill  is  a 
new  E^mergency  Employment  Act  of  1967, 
which  provides  for  a  major  employment  pro- 
gram. The  program  would  provide  jobe  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  for  the 
unemployed  and  disadvantaged  in  the  slum 
area.s  in  such  fields  as  health,  public  safety, 
education,  welfare  recreation  and  also  In 
municipal  and  neighborhood  improvement, 
maintenance,  reconstruction  and  beautlfi- 
catlon  projects.  The  program  Is  Intended  to 
provide  meaningful  Jobs  and  socially-pro- 
ductive employment. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  one 
billion  dollars  In  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
the  creation  of  an  estimated  200,000  Jobs. 

The  AFL-CIO  called  for  a  massive  Job 
creation  program  in  its  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee    on    Employment,    Manpower 


and  Poverty  last  March.  While  we  believe 
that  at  least  one  million  Jobs  are  needed 
annually,  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
as  part  of  the  omnibus  OEO  bill,  is  an  im- 
portant first  step.  We  strongly  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  It. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee is  scheduled  to  begin  marking  up  the 
anti-poverty  bill  this  week. 

One  proposal  before  the  Committee  would 
provide  a  direct  25 "Tc  wa^e  subsidy  to  pri- 
vate, profit-making  companies  employing  un- 
skilled youth.  The  AFL-CIO  strongly  opposes 
such  a  wage  subsidy  as  an  ill-advised  incen- 
tive for  short-term,  substandard  Jobs  when 
the  emphasis  should  properly  be  placed  on 
the  training  necessary  for  permanent  em- 
plojTnent  of  young  people  as  gainful  mem- 
bers of  the  work  force. 

The  war  on  poverty  cannot  be  regtirded  as 
a  partisan  effort.  It  Is  and.  In  fact,  should 
be  above  partisan  politics.  It  is  a  war  from 
which  there  must  be  no  retreat  and  the 
AFL-CIO  Intends  to  push  steadfastly  on  to 
victory  over  Fwverty. 


AUSTIN  LIONS  CLUB  RECEIVES  PER- 
SUASrV'E  ADDRESS  ON  WAR  ON 
POVERTY  FROM  SOUTHWEST  RE- 
GIONAL DIRECTOR  WALTER 
RICHTER 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  August  24.  1967,  Mr.  Walter  Richter, 
director  of  the  Southwest  Regional  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  addressed  the 
Austin,  Tex.,  Lions  Club  on  the  questions 
which  have  recently  arisen  across  the 
country  about  the  effective  operation  of 
the  war  on  poverty.  This  intelligent  and 
encouraging  speech  will  be,  I  am  sure. 
a  landmark  in  the  progress  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  us  work 
in  Texas.  A  clear  and  forthright  state- 
ment of  the  needs  of  our  countrj-  which 
this  program  meets,  the  speech  presents 
clearly  all  the  aspects  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty and  its  appeal  for  all  the  different 
political  persuasions  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Richter  concludes  that  the  war  on 
poverty  is  liberal  and  conservative,  and 
Christian,  and  that  "it  would  be  a  great 
tragedy  for  all  of  America  If  it  is  not  con- 
tinued." He  further  notes: 

I  want  the  world  to  know  that  I  am  proud 
to  be  identified  with  a  program  that  has  a 
deep  commitment  to  fight  Ignorance,  Intol- 
erance, injustice,  and — I  believe  worst  of 
all^indlfference. 

I  commend  Mr.  Richter  on  this  out- 
standing presentation  of  the  actual 
workings  and  purpose  of  OEO,  and  on 
his  thoughtful  service  as  director  of  their 
Southwest  Regional  Office, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "Should  the  War  on  Poverty  Be 
Continued?"  a  speech  by  Walter  Richter, 
of  Texas,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addi'ess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Shot.'ld  the  War  on  Povtbty  Be  CorrnxuED? 
(Address  before  the  Lions  Club  of  Austin, 
Tex.,  by  Walter  Richter,  director,  South- 
west Regional  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. August  24,  1967) 
The  grapevine  has  it  that  there  Is  a  possi- 
bility that  this  Congress  will  kill  the  poverty 
program  or  at  least  substantially  mutllat«  it. 
A  few  months  ago.  prior  to  the  spate  of  riots 
in  a  couple  dozen  of  our  major  cities,  the 
picture   looked   different.   Volumes  of   testi- 
mony   had    been    produced    in    Senate    and 
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House  subcommittee  hearings,  most  of  It  poe- 
itlTe.  Including  endorsements  from  almost 
every  organization  you  can  mention  from 
the  American  Bar  Association  to  the  AFL- 
CIO.  On  the  sidelines,  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  Reverend  Billy  Graham  provided  a 
resounding  endorsement  of  the  anti-poverty 
campaign.  So  did  governors,  mayors,  social 
worlcers,  housewives,  butchers,  beikers,  and 
candlestick  makers. 

There  was  also  dissent,  of  course,  but  the 
tide  was  definitely  moving  In  favor  of  con- 
tinuation of  the  OEO  and  the  program.  All 
of  this  was  bolstered  by  a  recent  Harris  poll 
which  concluded  that  60%  of  the  American 
people  wanted  the  poverty  program  contin- 
ued at  the  present  level  or  enlarged. 

Then  came  the  rlot«  and  reaction.  Now 
the  legislation  Is  In  trouble. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  you  my  personal  assessment  of 
thU  state  of  affairs  and  the  impUcatlon  for 
this  community  and.  In  fact,  for  America. 

First,  I  should  like  to  review  some  of  the 
considerations  which  properly  were  a  part  of 
the  judgments  that  led  to  the  formal  dec- 
laration of  war  on  poverty  by  President  John- 
son and  the  subsequent  enactment  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Questions 
that  were  properly  and  logically  asked  in- 
cluded these:  'Is  poverty  real  In  America?  If 
so,  is  It  really  damaging  our  society?  Are  the 
poor  salvageable  and  worth  worrying  with? 
If  so,  how  do  we  go  about  It?  Is  this  a  proper 
concern  of  the  federal  government?" 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  elaborate  at 
length  on  these  questions  but,  briefly  sUted, 
these  were  and  are  the  conclusions: 

Is  poverty  real  In  America?  The  answer  is 
definitely  yes.  Using  the  arbitrary  poverty- 
level  measure  of  a  $3,000  annual  4-member 
family  income.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
United  States  had  some  34  million  such 
people  in  1964.  (A  recent  estimate  indicates 
that  this  has  now  been  reduced  to  some- 
thing less  than  30  million.) 

Whatever  the  measuring  device  we  use,  the 
fact  Is  inescipable  that  America  has  far  too 
many  citizens  who  are  receiving  Insufficient 
and  Inadequate  diets,  medical  and  dental 
attention,  housing,  and  other  commonplace 
beneflu  of  this  affluent  society.  Few  evidences 
of  poverty  are  vlsable  from  main  street  or 
along  the  p.iths  we  normally  travel  In  our 
dally  routines,  but  they  are  there  and  can  be 
shown  to  any  doubter  willing  to  seek  them 
out. 

Well  then,  the  next  question  is — is  poverty 
really  damaging  and  costly  to  our  society? 
The  answer  Is  again  clearly  yes.  America 
spent  some  330  billion  on  crime  last  year— 
and  only  the  naive  would  deny  that  a  great 
deal  of  criminal  activity  relates  to  slum  en- 
vironments and  poverty.  Disease  breeds  In 
the  slum  areas  far  out  of  proportion  to 
other  parts  of  a  city,  and  Its  overall  cost 
defies  measure  but  Is  obviously  enormous. 
Welfare  costs,  which  the  War  on  Poverty 
seeks  to  reduce,  are  a  direct  price  we  pay  for 
povertv. 

Our  society  suffers  in  many  ways  from  the 
loss  of  productivity  by  the  legions  of  un- 
employed and  underemployed  who  cannot 
qualify  for  decent  Jobs  which  are  available 
but  which  require  special  training  and  skills. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  business- 
man with  a  cash  register  business  has  the 
most  to  lose  from  poverty  In  dollars  and 
cents.  For  every  $100  per  year  increase  in 
the  Income  of  the  poor  in  America  i  and  you 
can  depend  on  their  spending  every  penny), 
our  economy  would  be  fattened  by  $3  bil- 
lion— which,  my  economist  friends  who  know 
about  multiplier  formulas  tell  me.  would 
turn  over  five  times. 

There  is.  of  course  the  most  Important 
price — which  is  human  misery  and  unhap- 
pineas.  a  cancer  in  any  society.  In  these  are 
rooted  the  breeding  grounds  for  hatred  and 
discontent  which  find  expression  in  all  types 
of  orert,  devious,  and  dangerous  manifesta- 
tions, including  physical  violence. 


So  we  concede  that  poverty  Is  costly,  very 
costly,  m  many  waj-s.  The  next  logical  ques- 
tion Is;  can  the  poor  be  helped  or  are  tlrtey 
intrinsically  worthless.  A  Gallup  poll  in  1905 
indicated  that  55%  of  all  Americans  believe 
that  the  poor  are  poor  because  they  are  lazy, 
and  I  honestly  believe  that  this  attitude 
on  the  part  of  large  numbers  of  our  people 
has  been  In  large  measure  responsible  for 
the  difficulty  we  have  experienced  in  obtain- 
ing public  support  for  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram. Certainly  they  have  been  quick  to 
accept  and  even  applaud  any  and  every  Indi- 
cation of  failure. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  the  validity  of  this 
generalization  about  the  poor  as  an  excuse 
to  accept  poverty  as  a  way  of  life  for  count- 
less numbers  of  our  people  and  as  a  necessary 
evil  In  our  society. 

About  40%  of  the  poor  are  children.  They 
can  hardly  be  written  off  as  undeserving  of 
our  sympathetic  attention.  In  fact,  now 
while  their  work  habits  and  attitudes  are 
being  formed  Is  obviously  the  best  time  to 
ITS'  to  achieve  positive  response  to  direction 
and  training. 

About  one-third  are  the  elderly  who.  what- 
ever their  past  work  experience,  have  their 
productivity  pretty  much  behind  them.  Many 
of  them  have  worked  hard  all  their  lives  but 
now  have  to  cope  with  reduced  physical  ca- 
pabilities. Increased  vulnerability  to  disease, 
and  an  employment  rationale  which  cruelly 
penalizes  workers  on  the  basis  of  age,  start- 
ing as  early  as  age  45. 

Countless  numbers  are  widows  and  di- 
vorcees with  children,  with  debts,  and  with- 
out sufficient  skills  to  earn  a  decent  wage. 

Roughly  half  of  the  adults  among  the 
poor  are  not  unemployed  at  all — witness,  for 
example  the  tens  of  thousands  of  migrants 
who  live  In  the  Texas  Valley.  They  can  hardly 
be  accused  of  being  lazy — and  yet  they  are 
in  poverty  because  of  Illiteracy  and  lack  of 
occupational  skills. 

Even  the  assumption  of  the  worthlessness 
of  people  on  welfare  which  most  of  us  in- 
dulge in  can  be  effectively  challenged.  A  re- 
cent survey  of  the  7.3  million  Americans  who 
are  on  welfare  revealed  that  only  50,000  males 
have  anything  like  the  capability  of  getting 
off  the  rolls  through  job  training  that  could 
make  them  self-sufllcient. 

Who  then  Is  on  welfare?  2.1  million  Eire 
65  or  older,  average  age  72;  700.000  are  either 
blind  or  severely  handicapped;  3.5  million 
are  children  whose  parents  cannot  support 
them;  the  remaining  one  million  are  the 
parents  of  these  children:  about  900.000 
mothers  and  150.000  fathers.  Two  thirds  of 
the  150.000  fathers  on  welfare  are  incapaci- 
t.-ited.  leaving  50.000  capable  of  receiving 
training.  The  OEO.  Incidentally,  has  a  pro- 
gram specifically  designed  to  provide  train- 
ing to  such  &&  these,  and  it  has  been  very 
successful. 

W^hat  I'm  saying  Is  that  any  American  who 
assumes  his  poverty-stricken  brother  Is 
deserving  of  his  fate  and  could  Improve  his 
lot  If  he  only  had  the  gumption  is  making  a 
dangerous  generalization  from  too  small  a 
sample  of  truly  worthless  indigents.  Tliese 
creatures  do  exist,  and  since  lack  of  motiva- 
tion Is  a  Fvmptom  of  poverty  I'm  not  sure 
that  we  should  give  up  on  them.  For  the  time 
being,  however,  I  would  be  willing  to  yield  to 
a  critical  public  and  concentrate  on  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  deprived  Ameri- 
cans who  earnestly  and  sincerely  welcome  a 
chance  to  help  themselves.  Maybe  we  can 
get  to  the  others  later. 

I  hope  at  this  point  you  agree  with  me 
that  poverty  In  America  Is  real,  that  it  Is 
costly  to  our  society,  and  that  to  assume 
that  poor  people  are  beyond  salvage  Is  to  beg 
our  responsibility.  If  so.  then  we  are  now 
at  the  point  that  Congress  was  when  it 
passed  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  which  presumed  to  suggest  that  Amer- 
icans were  strong  enough,  rich  enough,  re- 
sourceful enough,  and  wise  enough  to  make 


a  manly  effort  to  eradicate  poverty  from  the 
enrtrons  of  this  great  country. 

In  his  inaugural  address.  President  John- 
son declared,  "In  a  land  of  wealth,  families 
must  not  live  In  hopeless  poverty.  In  a  land 
rich  in  harvest,  children  must  not  go  hun- 
gry. In  a  land  of  healing  miracles,  neigh- 
bors must  not  suffer  and  die  unattended." 
In  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  Con- 
gress made  a  historic  declaration  of  national 
poUcy.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
President,  Congress  declared  it  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  ''to  eiiniinate  the 
paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty 
in  this  Nation." 

Pursuant  to  this  national  policy  commit- 
ment, the  fundamental  goals  of  the  OEO 
are  simple  but  most  important  in  terms  of 
natloiial  objectives.  As  defined  In  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  itself,  those  goals  are 
to  open  up  to  every  individual  in  this  na- 
tion: the  opportunity  for  education  and 
training;  the  opportunity  to  work;  and  the 
opportunity  to  live  in  decency  and  dignity. 
This  noble  statement  of  mission— with  the 
accent  on  opportunity — Is  certainly  in  the 
American  tradition  and  can  hardly  be  de- 
cried. There  are  those,  of  course,  who  ques- 
tion the  involvement  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  this  undertaking.  I  can  only  respond 
that  the  stakes  for  our  society  are  suaiciently 
high  that  we  can  defend  federal  participa- 
tion on  the  same  basis  as  we  support  our  de- 
fense establishment,  interstate  roads,  and 
the  postal  service.  Moreover,  the  primary 
thrust  of  the  antl-pcverty  legislation  is  to 
support  and  encourage  local  communities  In 
establishing,  expanding,  and  properly  utiliz- 
ing local  (and  other)  resources  through  the 
use  of  local  Initiative  and  local  community 
action. 

Other  Interesting  new  dimensions  of  the 
antl -poverty  campaign  rationale  Include  a 
dedication  to  the  concept  of  removing  the 
causes  of  poverty  rather  than  treating  the 
symptoms;  the  estabUshment  of  a  broad- 
based  independent  but  responsible  local  ad- 
ministrative body  widely  representative  of 
all  elements  and  segments  of  a  given  com- 
munity: and  the  "maximum  feasible"  par- 
ticipation of  the  poor  themselves. 

Emphasis  has  been  on  communication — 
especially  on  the  development  of  Important 
dialogues,  between  the  poor  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  so-called  power  system  and 
between  the  agencies,  public  and  private, 
which  have  resoiu-ces  designed  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  poor. 

There  has  ensued  a  great  ferment  of  Ideas, 
and  one  might  even  say  with  some  authority 
that  among  the  War  on  Poverty's  most  slg- 
nlflcant  accomplishments  are  side  effects 
on  established  educational,  training,  and 
people-serving  institutions. 

The  next  part  of  my  commente  I  shall  omit 
because  of  lack  of  time.  This  would  be  a  rec- 
itation of  specific  Impressive  accomplish- 
ments of  the  War  on  Poverty  effort — despite 
many  difficulties  which  you  might  correctly 
assume  would  be  encountered  In  such  a  mas- 
sive, complex  and  exceedingly  difficult  un- 
dertaking. The  record  Is  there  and  I  believe 
any  objective  observer  examining  It  will  find 
it  over-all  indeed  quite  Impressive. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  briefly  my  con- 
cern about  the  antl  anti-poverty  campaign 
sentiment  of  today — a  public  attitude  which 
seems  to  me  to  border  on  hysteria.  I  see  the 
nobility  of  the  mission  being  obscured  by 
side  Issues  and  allegations  which  are  either 
not  germane  or  of  little  actual  consequence. 
Let  me  cite  a  few  examples. 
An  OEO  employee  makes  a  questionable 
Judgment  about  the  purchase  of  some  gun 
sights.  One  single  employee — a  respected  man 
in  the  community.  The  incident  made  head- 
lines— some  of  the  banner  variety — across 
the  country  and  has  triggered  a  congressional 
investigation,  no  less.  The  entire  poverty 
program  is  discredited. 
OEO  establishes  a  eummer  work  program 
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to  ease  tensions.  Some  OEO  officials  have  the 
notion  that  the  program  might  reach  and 
rehabilitate  some  of  the  chronic  trouble  mak- 
ers by  employing  a  few  youths  with  minor 
police  records.  More  headlines.  Reaction: 
let's  kill  OEO. 

OEO  funds  a  program  In  which  one  of  the 
educational  components  is  aborted  by  a  staff 
person  to  teach  very  young  pupils  what 
might  correctly  be  termed  as  "hate"  mate- 
rials. The  scheme  was  discovered  before  any 
funds  were  expended.  More  headlines.  OEO 
Is  an  evil  thing. 

A  community  submits  an  application  for 
the  establishment  of  a  newspaper  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  poor  free  of  charge.  OEO  has 
received  many  such  applications  and  has 
rejected  them  all.  But  the  newspapers  re- 
ceive and  reprint  from  coast  to  coast  a  story 
that  CEO  is  putting  the  government  into 
competition  with  the  privately-owned 
journals.  Headlines.  Not  many  retractions. 
Damn  OEO! 

Thirteen  OEO  employees  are  among  more 
than  12,000  people  arrested  in  27  cities  ex- 
periencing riots  this  summer.  While  the 
record  of  OEO  efforts  to  help  prevent  or  cool 
down  potential  tension-filled  situations  is  a 
thing  of  joy.  the  headlines  stress  OEO  involve- 
ment in  the  riots.  OEO  gotta  go.  go.  go. 

If  you  wish  to  play  this  game  further, 
search  your  memory  for  the  negative  things 
you  have  heard  or  read  about  the  War  on 
Poverty.  Job  Corps  boys  in  trouble  (they 
get  in  less  trouble  than  all  youth  that  age); 
the  mayor's  son  shows  up  on  the  Neighbor- 
hood Touth  Corps  (it  happened  in  the  be- 
ginning before  better  controls  were  estab- 
lished but  the  stories  go  on  and  on). 
Then  there  are  such  as  these: 
A  mother  of  a  poverty  kid  In  a  summer 
camp  complaining  because  the  food  Isn't 
good  enough. 

A  Community  Action  program  personnel 
committee  hiring  a  guy  for  political  reason.s 
when  obviously  there  are  better  qualified 
candidates. 

A  minority  group  being  discriminated 
against  in  the  staffing  of  a  neighborhood 
center. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  And  you.  I'm  siu-e, 
could  contribute  a  few  choice  Items  yourself. 
The  significant  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that 
It  Is  my  judgment  that  99'~'  of  the  dis- 
enchantment with  the  OEO  stems  from  de- 
ficiencies not  of  the  program  but  of  Individ- 
ual humans — usually  In  the  form  of  personal 
transgression.  Immorality,  or  Ineptness  at 
the  local  level. 

One  of  OEO's  strengths — Its  dedication  to 
local  control  and  local  InitlaUve— becomes 
a  serious  weakness  and  could  be  Its  undoing. 
Already  the  local  autonomy  has  been  eroded 
by  the  earmarking  process  and  by  other 
forced  priority  judgments  for  local  projects. 
This  is  not 'to  suggest  for  an  Instant  that 
this  operation  has  been  free  of  mistakes  at 
all  levels.  It  hasn't.  I  can  tell  you.  however. 
that  we're  working  hard  at  building  quality 
into  every  pha'^c  of  the  program  and  tre- 
mendous progress  has  been  made  opera- 
tionally. Seems  I  recall  a  part  of  an  old 
gentleman's  prayer  In  which  he  observed: 
"I  ain't  -what  I  ought  to  be.  I  ain't  what  I 
want  to  be.  I  ain't  what  I'm  gonna  be.  But 
thank  God.  I  ain't  what  I  wuz!"  That's 
OEO! 

My  plea  to  Congress,  to  use  an  earthy  ex- 
pression. Is  simply  this:  ple.ase  dont  burn 
down  the  house  to  kill  the  cockroaches.  The 
{X)verty  program  is  too  right,  too  necessary, 
and  the  stakes  too  high  to  scuttle  it  for 
reasons  which  in  the  final  analysis  are  su- 
perficial. 

To  eliminate  the  OEO  on  the  basis  of  the 
type  of  criticisms  and  charges  floating  around 
this  summer  would  be  like  abolishing  bank- 
ing because  a  teller  got  off  with  some  cash 
or  closing  our  public  schools  because  a 
teacher  was  discovered  at  a  pot  party.  It's 
almost  like  dcnvlng  Christianity  because  a 
preaciier  tAkes  a  shine  x/a  the  organist. 


OEO  In  my  book  ia  Christianity  in  practice 
because  it  decries  evil  and  supports  the  In- 
nate nobility  of  the  Individual  person.  OEO 
Is  liberal  because  It  seeks  change  where, 
heaven  knows,  we  need  change.  OEO  Is  con- 
servative because  its  operational  emphasis  is 
on  self-help,  on  local  initiative  and  on  hon- 
est effort. 

Should  the  War  on  Poverty  be  continued? 
I  am  convinced  It  would  be  a  great  tragedy 
for  all  of  America  if  it  Is  not  continued. 
Can  we  afford  it  financially?  The  OEO  costs 
per  year  about  what  the  war  in  Vietnam 
costs  in  a  month.  And  unlike  in  that  war. 
this  expenditure  has  all  the  earmarks  of 
money  invested  with  a  guranteed  return. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  testify  that  I  have 
never  been  so  excited  or  so  challenged  by 
an  assignment. 

I  want  the  world  to  know  that  I  am  proud 
to  be  identified  with  a  program  that  has  a 
deep  commitment  to  fight  ignorance,  in- 
tolerance. Injustice,  and— I  believe  worst  of 
all — indifference.  'Srou  know  Dante  wrote 
that  "the  hottest  places  in  Hell  are  reserved 
for  those  who  in  a  period  of  moral  crisis 
maintain  their  neutrality."  You  better  be- 
lieve that  we're  in  a  period  of  moral  crisis 
In  this  country  right  now.  And  if  too  many 
of  us  resfxmd  by  maintaining  a  pKjsture  of 
neutrality  and  indifference,  we  may  not  only 
go  to  Hei: — we  may  go  a  bit  sooner  than  we 
expected. 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day before  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  our  distinguished  Am- 
bassador, the  Honorable  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, asked  the  Hanoi  government  for 
assurance  that  if  our  Government  would 
cease  bombing  in  the  north,  the  Hanoi 
government  would  begin  negotiations  for 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

The  Ambassador  suggested  two  pos- 
sible means  by  which  talks  could  be  in- 
itiated. The  Geneva  Conference  could  be 
convened,  or  there  could  be  private  talks 
leading  to  a  political  settlement  in  Viet- 
nam. He  furtlier  said  that  once  peace 
had  been  achieved,  the  United  States 
would  undertake  a  major  commitment  to 
the  development  of  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

I  applaud  this  conciliatory  address  by 
the  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  I 
think  that  it  represents  a  forward  step 
on  the  part  of  our  Government  toward 
bringing  about  peace  in  Vietnam,  and  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment will  accede  to  the  request,  and  af- 
firm its  willingness  to  negotiate  upon 
cessation  of  bombing  of  the  north. 

Mr.  President,  also  yesterday,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was 
a&ked  whether  our  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam was  worth  the  loss  in  lives  and  ma- 
teriel that  we  have  endured  there.  In 
essence,  the  President  said  that  in  his 
opinion  it  was. 

I  would  support  his  assessment.  This 
certainly  is  no  time  for  second  guessing 
as  to  whether  our  commitment  is  worthy. 
Questions  of  this  sort  are  no  consola- 
tion to  the  more  than  100.000  casualties 
that  w^e  have  suffered  there,  nor  to  the 
mothers  and  widows  of  our  more  than 
13.000  senicemen  whose  lives  have  been 
lost  in  Vietnam,  nor  to  the  American 
people,  who  have  spent  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  that  far-off  Southeast 
Asian  land. 

Our  Government  has  steadfastly  said 
that  we  arc  in  Vietnam  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  South  Vietnamese  people 


an  opportunity  to  choose  their  form  of 
governm.ent  in  freedom  and  in  security. 
■We  are  also  there  because  we  wish  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  Communist  re- 
gimes by  force  and  by  terror. 

I  think  it  camiot  be  questioned  that 
both  of  those  objectives  are  worthy.  The 
more  than  13.000  men  who  have  lost 
their  lives  in  Vietnam  have  not  died  In 
vain,  nor  have  the  100.000  other  casual- 
ties been  injured  in  vain.  We  have  pre- 
vented the  spread  of  an  unpopular  re- 
gime by  force  and  by  terror. 

But  the  other  purpose  for  being  in 
Vietnam — namely,  that  of  permitting  the 
Vietnamese  people  to  choose  their  own 
foim  of  government — is  of  extreme  Im- 
portance to  us  today  and  even  though  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment will  give  as  an  assurance,  so  that 
negotiations  for  peace  can  bepin,  never- 
theless, we  cannot  count  on  them  to  do 
so.  We  are  still  at  war,  and  we  must  take 
those  steps,  militarily,  and  politically, 
which  win  begin  to  move  us  toward  an 
honorable  and  final  conclusion. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
political  purpose  for  which  we  are  In 
Vietnam  to  some  degree  has  already- 
been  realized.  The  elections  In  Vietnam 
are  history.  A  government  has  been 
chosen  by  the  people  of  Vietnam.  There 
have  been  criticisms  of  that  election — 
some  of  them  very  valid  criticisms.  But 
there  have  been  valid  criticisms  of  some 
of  our  elections  here  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  We  cannot  expect  a  nation 
of  people  who  have  never  had  the  op- 
portunity to  choose  their  own  form  of 
government,  who  have  had  little  or  no 
exposure  to  real  democracy,  to  carry  on 
a  perfect  election.  I.  too,  have  been  criti- 
cal of  many  of  the  things  that  have  taken 
place  in  regard  to  the  Vietnam  elec- 
tions. I  deplore  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  censorship  of  the  press  in  Vietnam 
by  the  government,  and  that  the  candi- 
dates were  not  always  permitted  to  cam- 
paign according  to  the  rules  that  had 
been  adopted.  I  deplore  the  fact  that  the 
military  ticket  itself  frequently  violated 
the  established  rules  of  procedure.  And 
am  greatly  disturbed  at  the  fact  that 
the  government  has  seen  fit  to  arrest  a 
number  of  its  political  opponents  since 
the  elections. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  the  election  has 
been  described  by  persons  who  were  on 
the  scene  as  being  as  fair  and  as  im- 
partial an  election  as  could  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances.  Some  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  as  fair 
as  any  election  held  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  Though  I  do  not  believe 
that,  at  least  there  is  evidence  that  the 
election,  to  a  large  degree,  was  fairly 
and  freely  conducted.  A  variety  of 
opinions  were  aired,  some  surprising  re- 
sults were  achieved.  And  it  can  safely 
be  said  that  South  Vietnam  will  never 
be  quite  the  same  again. 

Eighty-three  percent  of  tlie  people 
voted,  which  is  important  and  extremely 
significant.  And,  though  the  pre.'^nt 
government  received  only  34.8  percent  of 
the  votes,  nevertheless  it  does  reflect  the 
first  time  that  the  people  of  Vietnam 
have  had  a  say  in  the  choice  of  a  national 
government. 

We  could  have  hoped  for  better.  We 
could  have  hoped  that  there  would  have 
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been  a  civilian  government  elected,  per- 
sons who  were  not  Identified  with  the 
military  Junta.  We  could  perhaps  have 
hoped  that  there  would  have  been  wider 
representation  of  other  groups.  Of  the 
six  tickets  that  were  elected,  three  of 
them  were  Catholic.  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  this  occurred  In  a  country  where  the 
great  majority  of  the  people,  90  percent, 
are  Buddhists. 

These  things  can  be  corrected,  how- 
ever. The  government  can  appoint 
Buddhists  to  administrative  office, 
especially  cabinet  posltloru,  in  the  new 
government. 

There  Is  still  an  election  to  be  held,  on 
October  22.  for  the  lower  house.  And  the 
wrongs  that  were  perpetrated  in  the 
Senate  election  can  be  righted.  We  must 
not  ignore  the  Importance  of  the  election 
to  be  held  on  October  22.  They  must  not 
be  open  to  criticism. 

I  am  hopeful  that  censorship  of  the 
press,  which  was  removed  for  a  time,  and 
now  seems  to  have  been  reimposed,  will 
be  lifted  permanently.  Freedom  of  the 
press.  Indeed  any  freedom,  cannot  be 
Intermittent.  It  must  be  constant  and 
continuous. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  procedure  of 
arresting  political  opponents  will  also 
stop  and  that  this  government  will  in- 
stead begin  to  invite  these  former  oppo- 
nents to  form  a  truly  national,  coalition 
government. 

A  plurality  government  such  as  we  now 
have  in  South  Vietnam  is  not  unusual. 
We  have  had  plurality  Presidents  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  After  World 
War  n,  the  French  and  German  govern- 
ments were  plurality  governments,  and 
they  did  well. 

It  Is  now  up  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  to  begin  to  form  this  coali- 
tion, and  to  unite  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  behind  its  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  much  must  be  done  by 
this  government.  They  are  constantly 
getting  advice  from  us.  and  I  think  it  is 
Import.ant  that  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  continually  let  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  know  what  we 
think,  because  we  do  have  a  very  grave 
commitment  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government 
has  promised  land  reform.  And  if  they 
are  to  ever  win  over  the  peasants  in 
Vietnam,  or  win  the  war.  they  must  get 
on  with  land  reform. 

However,  the  thing  that  disturbs  me 
most  is  that  it  still  appears  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  and  its 
people  have  not  made  a  total  commit- 
ment to  this  war. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  our  war.  Viet- 
nam is  not  our  country.  We  are  sending 
Americans  to  die  there,  and  they  are 
dying  and  being  injured  there  daily. 

I  think  that  certainly  the  South  Viet- 
namese should  begin  to  assume  more 
responsibility  for  this  war. 

The  government  has  now  been  elected. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  they  should 
begin  to  increase  their  areas  of  respon- 
sibility both  in  the  field  of  combat  and 
In  economic  and  political  matters.  And 
as  they  begin  to  increase  their  respon- 
sibility, it  would  seem  to  me  that  we 
could  begin  to  decrease  our  responsibility 
and  our  commitment  of  manpower  and 
materiel  to  South  Vietnam. 


I  think  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  should  forthwith  Institute 
an  effective  program  for  military  con- 
scription. They  are  still  only  taking  men 
who  are  20  years  of  age.  Let  us  compare 
this  with  North  Vietnam. 

In  North  Vietnam,  every  able-bodied 
man  is  fighting  in  the  armed  forces.  In 
North  Vietnam  young  women  are  per- 
forming military  duty.  In  North  Viet- 
nam, older  men  and  women  are  carrying 
600  pounds  of  supplies  on  bicycles  and 
doing  all  that  they  can  to  assist  their 
government  in  its  efforts. 

Surely  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
have  as  great  a  stake  in  the  future  of 
their  country.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
they  too  should  make  an  all-out  com- 
mitment, and  that  they  should  begin  to 
take  on  more  and  more  of  this  respon- 
sibility. It  is  their  war,  and  it  must  always 
be  considered  their  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
our  Government  should  send  one  more 
soldier  or  one  more  marine  to  fight  and 
to  die  in  Vietnam  until  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  begins  to  stand  up 
to  its  responsibility  and  utilize  its  man- 
power to  successfully  conclude  that  war. 

I  know  that  they  will  have  problems. 
I  know  that  they  have  been  plagued  with 
corruption  in  the  military.  I  know  that 
their  officers  have  not  had  the  best  train- 
ing and  that  their  salaries  are  very  low. 
And  I  do  not  want  anything  I  say  here 
tonight  to  be  construed  as  not  living  up 
to  our  commitment  in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  job  is  finished. 
And  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  get 
out  of  Vietnam  until  we  finish  our  Job. 

I  am  merely  saying  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  South  Vietnamese  should 
be  increasing  constantly  so  that  our  re- 
sponsibility can  decrease  constantly. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  our  Govern- 
ment will  do  more  to  urge  the  Vietnam- 
ese Government  to  move  in  this  direc- 
tion. I  think  it  can  be  done.  I  think  that 
it  should  be  done. 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  been  making  a  very  great  con- 
tribution. His  general  thesis  is  one  which 
I  myself  have  felt  for  a  long  time  was 
very  close  to  the  truth  concerning  Viet- 
nam 

As  he  did.  I,  too.  visited  Vietnam  ear- 
lier this  year,  in  May.  I  came  back  con- 
vinced that  the  commitment  we  had 
made  by  our  presence  there  in  such  great 
force  was  one  that  could  not  be  lightly 
walked  away  from. 

I  felt  equally  that  it  was  a  matter 
which  we  could  not  deal  with  effectively 
by  heavy  escalation  or  bombing  In  North 
Vietnam,  that  the  war  must  be  fought 
and  won  in  South  Vietnam,  that  in  gen- 
eral our  present  policy  was  the  correct 
one.  but  that  the  great  failure  of  the  ef- 
fort that  this  administration  was  at- 
tempting to  make  lay  in  the  fact  that 
we  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  to  do  the 
job  which  only  it  could  do. 

I  said  that  in  June  and  in  July  and  in 
August  and  in  September.  I  am  glad  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  repeat  It  now  in 


support  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  main 
thesis  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  our 
military',  and  I  believe  that  no  one  could 
fault  in  any  way  the  job  they  have  done 
on  the  military  side.  We  have  many  good 
men  on  the  civilian  side  of  this  effort, 
also  in  Vietnam. 

But  our  great  failure  has  been — and  it 
is  a  failure  on  our  part,  one  for  which  this 
administration  bears  responsibility,  and 
it  must — that  we  have  not  accomplished 
the  reform  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment so  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  have  any  feeling  of  loyalty  to 
it,  in  the  main,  or  have  any  feeling  of 
nationality  based  upon  the  leadership  of 
that  Government;  or  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army — the  Arvin,  so- 
called — has  any  feeling  that  it  has  any 
reason  to  fight. 

This  is  the  reason  we  are  asked  to  send 
over  another  45.000  men  in  addition  to 
those  already  committed. 

I  was  deeply  distressed  by  a  statement, 
in  the  form  of  a  quotation,  attributed  to 
General  Johnson,  in  a  recent  article  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  that  the  rea- 
son for  asking  for  additional  U.S.  troops 
was  so  that  we  could  get  more  heavily 
into  the  f>acification  program  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  anything  in 
the  world  that  the  United  States  should 
not  do,  it  is  to  use  it^  military  in  the 
pacification  program  in  South  Vietnam. 
On  the  contrary,  the  South  Vietnamese 
military  should  be  taking  over  from  us 
some  of  the  main  force  unit  fighting  that 
we  have  assumed  for  ourselves,  in  which, 
in  practice,  we  are  the  only  ones  en- 
gaged, except  for  very  small  numbers  of 
other  allies.  I  was  glad  to  see  Thailand's 
small  contingent  arrive  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  Koreans  have  a  substantial 
force,  the  Australians  a  token  force,  and 
some  other  countries  have  certain  aux- 
iliar>-  support  efforts. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  ab- 
solutely correct:  We  must  get  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  to  do  what  only 
it  can  do  in  creating  a  national  morale, 
in  creating  support  for  itself  among  its 
own  people,  by  giving  the  people  of  that 
area  something  to  believe  in  and  work 
for.  The  same  applies  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese military:  a  motivation,  a  morale, 
good  training,  and  a  correction  of  the 
shocking  corruption  which  now  per- 
meates the  life  of  that  entire  area. 

And  here  is  the  failure  of  this  adminis- 
tration: It  has  not  done  this.  I  have  de- 
fended this  administration  against  the 
charge  that  it  got  us  into  the  mess  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  did  not,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Former  administrations  were  far 
more  responsible  for  this  than  the  John- 
son administration.  When  the  President 
took  office,  we  were  already  deeply  in- 
volved. I  believe  it  is  a  fair  statement  that 
this  administration  and  President  John- 
son had  far  fewer  options  in  regard  to 
Vietnam  than  any  of  its  predecessors, 
back  to  and  including  President  Truman; 
and  I  believe  tha*  President  Johnson  has 
been  unfairly  criticized.  But  for  him  to 
protest  against  that  imfair  criticism,  and 
to  say  that  such  criticism  is  unfair,  is  no 
answer  to  the  charge  that  he  Is  not  meet- 
ing his  proper  responsibility  for  conduct- 
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ing,  in  the  best  and  wisest  and  most  ef- 
fective way,  the  operation  in  which  we 
are  involved. 

The  core  of  our  failure  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  not  our  inability  to  recognize  a 
particular  wink  of  the  eye  or  some  other 
kind  of  signal  from  Hanoi,  or  being  im- 
wilUng  to  negotiate.  We  have  failed  pri- 
marily because  we  have  not  done  the  Job 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
pointed  out  is  the  core  of  our  job.  and 
that  is  to  get  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
do  their  job. 

We  have  more  than  500.000  military  in 
that  part  of  the  world  in  this  effort.  The 
South  Vietnamese  have  between  600,000 
and  700,000.  It  is  time  that  those  600,000 
or  700.000  began  to  do  their  job. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  other  point — 
and  I  am  sorry  to  have  taken  so  much 
time  from  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  from  the  Senate  at  this  late 
^lOur  on  a  Friday  evening. 

The  reason  often  given  in  high  places 
in  our  Government  for  our  failure  to  ac- 
complish the  reform  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  is  this:  we  are  so 
deeply  involved,  and  our  prestige  is  so 
deeply  committed,  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  feels  that  it  can  get 
away  with  anything  in  leaving  the  bur- 
den on  us,  and  that  we  will  not  with- 
draw. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  for  with- 
drawal, except  under  circumstances  in- 
volving the  accomplishment,  in  the  main, 
of  our  objective.  But  I  say  that  if  we 
are  not  going  to  succeed  in  the  end.  I  am 
for  withdrawal  now  and  letting  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  know  that  we 
will  \nthdraw.  And  we  will  not  succeed 
in  the  end  if  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment does  not  reform  itself. 

So  I  would  make  very  clear  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  that,  dis- 
astrous as  withdrawal  would  be  in  my 
opinion,  we  will  withdraw  unless  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  does 
what  they  must  do.  or  face  certain  disas- 
ter later.  It  seems  very  clear  that  if  we 
are  going  to  face  disaster  in  the  long  run, 
we  had  better  accept  our  loss  now.  I  am 
not  for  withdrawal,  but  in  considering 
the  choice  between  withdrawing  now  or 
at  some  time  years  later,  after  we  have 
killed  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  soldiers,  it  is  better  to  do  it 
now — to  let  the  South  Vietnamese  know 
that  we  are  willing  to  do  it,  if  we  have 
to,  if  they  will  not  do  what  they  must. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  I  am  sympathetic  toward 
the  viewpoint  that  has  been  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  But 
suppose  we  do  withdraw.  Suppose  we 
were  to  withdraw.  Then,  under  the  con- 
ditions which  have  been  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  where  would 
we  go? 

Mr.  CASE.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me  to  do  so.  I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  I  am  not  advocating  withdrawal. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vn-ginia.  I  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  advocating  that  we 
break  out  of  this  dilemma  into  which  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  has  been 
allowed  to  draw  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  to 


say  that  we  should  let  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  know  that  if  it  did 
not  do  certain  things,  we  would  with- 
draw. 

Mr.  CASE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Where 
would  we  go  then? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  know.  We  could 
come   home. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Should 
we  take  a  stand  on  a  new  line  some- 
where else? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  not  now  trying  to 
outline  the  strategy  of  our  foreign  policy 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  doing  a  job  which  has  to  be 
done  in  South  Vietnam.  I  am  for  doing 
that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  So  am  I. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  not  for  accepting  the 
situation  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves, 
in  which  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment is  not  making  the  effort  to  do 
the  job  which  it  must  do ;  namely,  getting 
the  support  of  its  own  people,  both  civil- 
ian and  mihtary.   This  is  essential 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  feel,  as 
does  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  must 
do  more. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  must  do  more  iJ  it  Is  to 
win. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  My  ques- 
tion is:  Suppose  it  does  not.  Should  we 
then  withdraw? 

Mr.  CASE.  Then,  I  think,  the  question 
of  deciding  what  is  the  best  way  to  pro- 
ceed is  one  for  consideration  by  the  high- 
est councils.  I  am  not  attempting  to 
dictate  poUcy  as  to  the  day-to-day  op- 
erations. 

We  can,  however,  for  the  longer  period, 
decide  broad  policy  and  at  least  partici- 
pate equally  in  the  making  of  broad 
poUcy,  which  must  be  on  a  cooperative 
basis,  of  course. 

I  am  not  trying,  as  I  have  said,  to  run 
the  war,  which  a  committee  cannot  do. 
But  as  one  American  and  as  one  Senator. 
I  am  no  longer  prepared  indefinitely  to 
support  our  Government  in  the  dilemma 
in  which  it  appears  to  find  itself,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  in  our  Goverrunent — 
and  I  have  seen  official  statements  to 
that  effect — namely  that  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do  about  this  or  that  failure  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government,  be- 
cause we  are  too  deeply  involved  to  with- 
draw. That  might  be  fine  if  it  meant 
nothing  more  than  spending  money  in- 
definitely; but  I  will  not  see  American 
boys  killed  indefinitely  if  the  South  Viet- 
namese will  not  correct  their  operations 
in  what  is  becoming  a  hopeless  cause  in 
the  end.  We  must  make  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  realize  this  We 
must  cause  them  to  discard  the  happy 
feeling  which  they  apparently  are  in- 
dulging in  that  they  can  do  anything  they 
please,  for  example.  In  regard  to  tolerat- 
ing corruption  or  even  participating  In  It, 
in  regard  to  letting  the  American  Army 
carry  the  military  burden,  both  in  paci- 
fication and  also  in  large  unit  fighting, 
and  in  a  kind  of  money  making  for  a 
favored  few,  which  is  disgusting,  as  the 
Senator  knows. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Of  course, 
it  is. 

Mr.  CASE.  We  are  not  trying  to  estab- 
lish some  Idea  of  morality  of  our  own. 
This  is  not  the  point. 


The  point  is  that  this  whole  effort 
cannot  succeed,  and  the  consequences 
would  be  dire,  indeed,  unless  the  things 
which  we  have  been  discussing,  and  I 
think  all  of  us  understand,  can  be  ac- 
complished, are  accomplished  in  fact. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  will  kindly  yield  to  me  briefly. 
I  would  not  want  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  to  assume  from  what  I  have  said, 
or  rather  from  the  question  I  asked,  that 
I  disagree  with  his  premise  that  we 
should  expect  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
do  more.  I  thirJc  we  should.  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  gainsaid  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  not  already  sacrificed  a 
great  deal  in  the  cause  for  which  we  are 
fighting  there. 

Mr.  CASE  Yes.  But  the  question  has 
been  properly  asked:  How  many  South 
Vietnamese  generals  have  been  killed  in 
South  Vietnam?  This  is  the  point. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  two 
tilings  that  concerned  me  about  what 
the  Senator  was  saying  are  these:  one, 
that  our  Government  is  at  fault  for  not 
having  motivated  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  do  more.  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  that 
statement.  I  do  no  know  what  one  does  to 
motivate  a  people  who  are  not  already 
motivated.  If  the  people  are  not  moti- 
vated properly  to  defend  themselves  and 
lav  down  their  lives  in  a  sacrifice  for  their 
co'uiitry,  I  do  not  know  what  our  Govern- 
ment can  do  to  motivate  them  further. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  the  question  of 
motivation? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  asked  what 
our  Government  can  do  to  motivate  the 
people.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  if  our  Gov- 
ernment had  not  sent  billions  of  dollars 
in  materials  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  troops  to  Vietnam,  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  could  not  exist. 
Our  Government  does  have  a  leverage 
in  South  Vietnam.  I  do  not  think  we 
ever  wanted  to  run  that  country  and  I 
do  not  think  we  should.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  tell  them  what  they  should  do. 
However,  I  do  believe  if  we  are  sending 
American  boys  to  die  in  Vietnam  and 
sending  bllhons  of  dollars  in  material, 
and  if  we  are  going  to  have  to  take  on 
a  surtax  to  continue  this  commitment  in 
Vietnam,  then  certainly  we  must  be  as- 
sured that  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment and  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple are  going  to  put  everything  they  can 
into  this  war  effort  themselves.  This  has 
not  yet  been  done,  and  that  Is  exactly 
the  point. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment, if  I  may  continue.  The  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  has  promised  it 
would  prosecute  those  officers  who  have 
been  known  to  be  guilty  of  corruption  in 
the  army.  The  Government  has  not  done 
this,  nor  has  it  made  any  effort  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  its  army  over  the 
700,000  troops  which  it  now  has  under 
arms.  Certainly,  if  they  want  us  to  send 
more  American  troops — 45  000  more  now 
and  we  do  not  know  how  many  in  the 
future — if  they  want  us  to  continue  to 
send  planes,  if  they  want  us  to  continue 
to  send  bombs,  if  they  want  us  to  con- 
tinue to  send  food  and  everything  we 
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send  there,  certainly  it  is  not  unreason- 
able lor  us  to  not  only  ask,  but  also  to 
demand  that  they  commit  themselves  to 
the  full  degree  that  they  can  in  return. 

We  know  tliey  do  not  have  all  of  the 
equipment  they  need.  We  knew  that 
when  we  went  Into  Vietnam.  We  knew 
their  army  was  not  well  trained,  we  were 
aware  of  the  problem  of  corruption,  and 
we  knew  they  did  not  have  the  resources 
on  which  to  draw. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  expect  them  to 
give  all  they  can.  That  is  not  unreason- 
able. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
Senator  have  reason  to  believe  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  asked  the  Viet- 
namese to  do  just  this? 

Mr.  BROOELE.  No.  I  do  not  say  that.  I 
say  that  now  that  the  elections  are  over, 
they  have  a  goveriunent.  Before,  they 
had  a  military  Junta.  Presumably  this 
new  government  can  do  more  than  a 
militarj'  junta  could  have  done  to  rally 
the  people  to  the  cause  and  to  take  posi- 
tive steps  for  creating  a  capable  mili- 
tary fighting  unit  in  Vietnam,  and  for 
getting  the  support  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  totally  behind  their  ef- 
fort. This  is  what  we  are  saying. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There  Is 
no  disagreement  on  this  point.  I  think  the 
administration  feels  the  same  way  about 
it.  I  am  confident  the  administration  has 
sought  in  every  way  it  could  to  elicit  the 
support,  the  utmost  support,  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  in  their  own  cause. 

However,  the  two  questions  I  raised 
were:  one.  what  do  we  do  that  we  already 
have  not  done  to  motivate  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  give  more? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  This,  I  think,  represents 
the  kind  of  way  in  which  the  administra- 
tion lias  been  ducking  responsibility  for 
failure  by  asking  every  critic:  "What 
would  you  do?" 

I  am  not  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  nor  is  the  Senator,  nor  is  the 
Senate.  The  operation  of  this  policy  is 
the  job  of  the  President.  When  one  asks 
a  taxicab  driver  to  drive  him  from  here 
to  the  station,  he  does  not  take  the  wheel 
and  drive  for  the  taxicab  driver.  One 
tells  the  driver  what  he  wants  done  and 
the  objective,  and  it  is  the  driver's  job 
to  get  you  there. 

In  broad  policy  we  are  in  agreement. 
The  President  wants  this  war  ended  aund 
the  objective  accomplished.  It  has  not 
been  accomplished  and  he  is  the  Presi- 
dent. This  adds  up  to  responsibility 
which  cannot  be  ducked  by  asking, 
"What  would  you  do?" 

I  would  get  this  job  done  my  making 
the  South  Vietnamese  reform  itself  and 
not  by  asking  it  to.  as  the  Senator  sug- 
gests this  administration  has  done. 

We  are  getting  the  blame  all  over  the 
world  for  the  conduct  of  the  Vietnamese 
war.  We  had  better  see  that  what  we  are 
being  blamed  for  is  what  we  actually 
deserve. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  asks  what 
can  our  Government  do. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  and 
I  have  not  received  the  answer. 

Mr.  CASE.  Admit  it  has  not  the  capac- 
ity, and  this  is  the  question  that  it  is 
going  CO  be  faced  with  next  year. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  have  answered  that 
our  Government  has  leverage,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  admits  that  lev- 
erage is  there. 

I  have  not  said  our  Government  has 
not  tried  to  urge  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  to  move  in  this  direction. 
However,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  very  well  knows  that  our 
Government  is  handicapped  in  so  far  as 
much  of  the  decisionmaking  is  con- 
cerned in  Vietnam. 

We  have  been  on  the  sidelines  in  many 
instances,  acting  as  advisers;  we  counsel, 
we  advise.  To  some  degree  I  am  sure 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  military  ac- 
cept our  advice. 

I  am  sure  that  in  some  areas,  they  do 
not  accept  that  advice,  that  they  feel 
their  decisions  and  their  opinions  are 
better  and  superior  to  ours. 

If  this  new  government  wants  to  be 
a  viable  government,  if  it  wants  to  make 
decisions,  then  it  will  have  to  make  those 
decisions  and  get  results.  If  it  is  not 
willing  or  able  to  do  so.  then  why  should 
we  be  sending  more  American  troops  to 
die  and  be  committing  ourselves  to  more 
billions  of  dollars  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask  the 
same  questions.  I  am  not  arguing  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  am 
not  disagreeing  with  his  premise  at  all. 
I  merely  seek  to  know,  how  do  we  go 
about  motivating  these  people? 

Mr.  CASE.  Well,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me  once  more 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Second— 
if  I  may  finish  my  statement — failing  to 
so  motivate,  if  we  follow  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  with- 
draw, then  what?  Where  do  we  go  next? 
Where  do  we  draw  the  next  line  on  which 
to  make  a  stand? 

Mr.  CASE.  Now  will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  has  asked 
those  questions  several  times.  I  think  the 
answer  has  been  given  several  times.  The 
latter  question;  namely,  where  do  we 
withdraw  to.  involves  questions  of  strat- 
egy that  can  be  dealt  with  only  after  the 
most  careful  consideration. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  these 
questions  now.  I  think  it  would  be  irre- 
sponsible for  me  now  to  attempt  to  lay 
out  a  line  for  dealing  with  them.  There 
are  many  alternatives  which  should  be 
canvassed,  but  that  is  not  the  point 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  is  the  answer  that  the  Sena- 
tor  


Mr.  CASE.  No,  no- 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No— the 
Senator  has  given  several  times,  but  it 
does  not  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  will  not  even,  for  the 
moment,  admit  that  the  Senator  is  em- 


barrassing the  position  that  I  hold  by 
saying  that  I  have  not  answered  the 
question,  one  which  it  is  not  proper  to 
answer  in  this  fashion. 

There  are  undoubtedly  studies  which 
have  been  made  about  what  could  be 
done  as  alternatives,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  I  would  expect  to  get  the  best  advice 
I  could  on  this  before  I  chose,  just  off  the 
cuff,  the  way  some  of  our  colleagues  have 
been  inclined  to  do,  the  next  strategic 
steps. 

This  point  is  this:  We  want  to  succeed 
here.  We  can  succeed  here  but  only 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  trust 
that  the  Senator  is  not  including  me 
among  those  colleagues. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  not,  of  course,  except 
to  the  slight  extent  that  the  Senator's 
pro  tempore  duties  seem  now  to  require 
him  to  press  questions  which  he  knows 
are  really  not  to  be  answered  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  in  a  session  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Well,  the 
Senator  has  made  certain  statements  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  have  made  this  statement 
and  repeat  it  now,  that  the  job  of  getting 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  to 
do  its  job  is  an  operating  job.  The  job 
of  operations — the  Executive's  job — our 
Executive's  jot) — involves  conducting 
business  with  South  Vietnam  with  a 
number  of  people — ambassadors,  mili- 
tary leaders,  and  people  who  go  over 
there  from  time  to  time  on  shorter  mis- 
sions. Through  these  agents,  and  any 
direct  contacts  he  may  want  to  have 
himself,  he  must  persuade  South  Viet- 
nam to  do  what  only  it  can  do  if  we  are 
to  succeed. 

If  he  fails  in  this,  he  has  failed  here. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  will  not  permit  iself  to  be 
so  reformed  unless  it  is  faced  with  an 
absolute  ultimatum  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  lev- 
erage which  has  been  appUed  by  our 
Government,  and  the  urging  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  bring  about  motivation  on 
the  part  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
to  do  the  things  that  all  of  us  agree 
should  be  done  in  Vietnam,  has  hereto- 
fore been  directed  to  the  military  junta, 
because  the  military  junta  was  running 
South  Vietnam.  Now  we  have  a  different 
political  situation.  For  the  first  time,  we 
have  a  pohtical  government,  so  to  speak, 
even  though  it  is  comprised  of  military 
men  at  its  head.  It  was  elected  through  a 
political  process. 

Now  what  I  am  suggesting  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today,  and  I  think  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
joins  me  in  this  suggestion,  is  that  our 
Government  direct  its  attentions  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  South 
Vietnam,  who  have  been  elected  by  the 
people,  and  to  the  Senate  of  South  Viet- 
nam as  elected  by  the  people,  ana  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  be  elected  by  the  people  on  Oc- 
tober 22.  This  government,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  certainly  much  more  of  an  entity 
than  was  the  military  junta  in  the  past. 
It  should  be  more  responsive  to  its  own 
people,  and  more  responsible  to  them. 
We  must  use  what  leverage  we  have  to 
make  them  meet  their  responsibilities, 
and  to  earn  the  loyalty  and  support  of 
their  people  in  return. 
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th3  people  of  South  Vietnam.  They  will 
serve  as  a  representative  government.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  they  are  in  a  much 
better  position  to  motivate  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam,  to  earn  their  loyalty  and 
respect,  than  was  the  militaiT  junta 
which  was  holding  power  only  through 
rnilitaiY  might. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  discussion 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today.  Thus, 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  asked  what  have  we  not 
done  in  the  past  that  we  can  do  now,  I 
can  say  that  we  can  step  up  our  drive  and 
redirect  it,  make  it  verv-  emphatic  and 
let  President  Thieu  and  Vice  President 
Ky  know  that  we  insist  they  take  more 
responsibility,  that  we  are  hopeful  of  de- 
creasing or  de-escalating  our  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility, that  we  want  to  begin  to 
bring  our  men  back  home. 

I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  does  not  dis- 
agree with  that  objective. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Not  at  all, 
Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  this  should  be 
a  laudable  purpose  of  ours.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  President  has  everj-  in- 
tention of  seeking  to  impress  upon  the 
new  Government  In  South  Vietnam  its 
responsibilities.  A  different  set  of  cir- 
c'omstances  may  hereafter  exist  than 
what  have  heretofore  prevailed. 

I  would  not  want  the  Record  to  leave 
the  impression  that  I  am  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  premise  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  at  all. 

Under  a  new  set  of  circumstances,  per- 
haps there  is  new  hope  that  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  v,-ill  put  forth  a 
greater  effort. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  If  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  will  yield  at  that  point,  he 
states,  "There  is  new  hope,"  but  unfortu- 
nately. Senator,  there  are  also  some  areas 
of  discouragement  and,  therefore,  a  need 
to  restate  the  American  position. 

The  areas  of  discouragement  are  the 
arrest  and  jailing  of  political  enemies. 
the  reimposed  censorship  of  the  press. 
Such  measures  certainly  are  not  designed 
to  motivate  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
to  get  behind  their  Government  and  get 
behind  the  war  effort. 

As  previously  stated,  the  new  Govern- 
ment received  only  34.8  percent  of  the 
vote.  The  other  candidates,  the  civilian 
candidates  together,  received  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  vote.  The  peace  can- 
didate, Truong  Dinh  Dzu.  was  a  sur- 
prising runner-up. 

I  think  this  is  most  significant,  and  I 
think  it  should  put  us  and  our  Govern- 
ment on  notice  that  everything  possi- 
ble must  now  be  done  to  bring  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  into  a  common  pur- 
pose. I  fear  that  a  start  in  the  wrong 
direction  has  been  made  by  the  arrest 
of  political  opponents,  including  Presi- 
dential Candidate  Dzu.  who  was  ar- 
re.sted  for  crimes  allegedly  committed  3 
years  ago. 

If  the  new  Goverrunent  continues  this, 
very  obviously  it  is  not  going  to  win  over 
the  peasants  and  the  others,  and  per- 
suade them  to  back  their  Government 
and  back  the  common  purpose  In  Viet- 
nam. 

To  me  this  is  a  very  clear  and  present 
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danger,  for  if  this  continues,  we  may  see 
civil  war  in  Vietnam.  I  cannot  think  of 
a  more  disastrous  thing  to  happen  at 
this  time  than  to  have  a  civil  war  in 
Vietnam.  But  if  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  continues  in  this  way.  it 
may  very  well  come  to  that. 

"Therefore,  it  is  my  purpose  on  the 
Senate  floor  today  to  again  restate  our 
position,  and  to  urge  our  Government  to 
move  with  all  deliberate  speed  in  again 
Impressing  upon  the  new  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  that  everj-thing  possible 
must  be  done  to  unite  South  Vietnam  in 
a  common  pui^pose. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to 
vield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  make 
no  argument  against  that  expressed  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  I  think  this  would  be 
a  commonly  accepted  purpose.  I  would 
assume  that  it  is. 

I  think  our  Government  has  sought 
all  along  to  do  whatever  it  could  to  en- 
courage the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
do  everything  they  could  do  in  behalf  of 
their  own  defense. 

Perhaps  under  the  new  set  of  circum- 
stances we  can  do  more.  Perhaps  tliey 
can  do  more.  Perhaps  they  will  be  better 
motivated  to  do  more. 

I  simply  sought  to  question  the  state- 
ment that  this  administration  was  at 
fault  in  not  having  motivated  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  to  do  more. 

I  do  not  care  to  carry  this  argument 
on  ad  infinitum 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  realize 
that  I  do  not  have  the  floor  and  I  cannot 
control  the  argument. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thought  the  Senator  had 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  I  said, 
I  do  not  seek  to  carry  the  argument  on. 
I  raised  a  question.  The  Senator  feels, 
in  his  own  mind,  that  he  has  answered  it. 

But  where  do  we  go  if  we  fail  in  so 
motivating  the  Vietnamese  people  to  act 
in  their  own  behalf  a.'=  we  would  want 
them  to  or  as  we  feel  they  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  do?  Where  do  we  then  go?  The 
Senator  has  answered.  He  has  said  he 
is  not  prepared  to  say  where  we  will  go. 
Neither  am  I.  But  this  is  a  question 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  logical  one. 
If  we  do  at  some  future  time  withdraw, 
where  do  we  go?  Do  we  have  to  fight  this 
battle  all  over  again  on  some  other  battle- 
line  somewhere  else? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  has  the  Sen- 
ator completed  his  remarks? 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  the  Senator  under- 
stands that  if  we  have  to  make  that  deci- 
sion, the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  will 
do  his  best  to  do  his  share  in  the  future 
to  arrive  at  a  wise  decision  as  to  what 
alternatives  are  taken.  But  that  is  not 
the  question  before  us  now. 

I  would  say,  on  the  other  matter,  that 
I  have  not  any  partisan  purpose  in  this 
except  to  stimulate  this  administration 
to  do  what  it  has  not  yet  done.  I  would 


only  say  I  am  not  trying  to  tell  the  driver 
how  to  drive  the  car.  If  he  does  not  know, 
then  he  should  not  be  driving  it. 

The  answer  to  the  Senator's  question 
is  really  this:  That  you  are  not  paid  off 
for  making  a  good  effort  or  having  good 
intentions;  you  are  paid  off,  one  way  or 
the  other,  by  success  or  failure.  And  tiiat 
is  the  test  that  is  properly  to  be  applied 
here. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  In 
the  general  position  of  a  t>oard  of  direc- 
tors, not  the  executive.  It  shares  in  policy 
decisions.  I  am  not  one  to  ivy  to  suggest, 
and  I  am  not  now  suggesting,  an  argu- 
ment on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  or 
anything  of  that  sort.  I  am  just  trying 
to  get  this  administration  to  do  what  I 
think  it  must  do  and  has  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  doing,  and  that  is  to  get  the 
South  Vietnamese  regime  so  to  reform 
itself  and  the  society  in  that  area  that 
our  joint  effort,  in  whose  success  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  I  are 
deeply  concerned,  because  it  means  so 
much  to  the  world  and  the  United 
States,  v,-\\\  be  successful. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  share 
the  hope  of  the  Senator  that  this  can 
be  done. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
evening  is  late,  and  I  am  indeed  very 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  making 
their  rich  contributions  to  this  discus- 
sion. My  purpose  here  today  was  to 
stimulate  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment and  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  into  action.  Circumstances  are 
different  now  in  South  Vietnam.  We  have 
an  elected  Government  there,  and  I  for 
one  have  high  hopes  that  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  and  their  Government 
can  and  will  be  motivated.  I  do  not  think 
we  need  to  give  up  hope  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,   will   the   Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  hope 
that  that  motivation  will  be  there,  and 
I  hope  that  we  can  all  join  together, 
somehow,  in  finding  a  solution  to  our 
problem  there,  from  which  it  has  been 
so  difficult  to  extricate  ourselves.  But 
when  reference  is  made  to  withdrawing — 
and  this  may  someday  prove  to  be  the 
proper  course  for  us  to  take,  who  can 
tell?  But.  in  any  event.  I  think  we  can- 
not eschew  the  statement  of  General 
Giap  to  the  effect  that  if  the  United 
States  can  be  defeated  in  South  Viet- 
nam, it  can  be  defeated  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  care- 
fully recall  and  give  full  credit  to  a  state- 
ment that  was  made  by  the  Peiping 
People's  Daily,  the  foremost  Communist 
newspaper,  to  the  effect  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  conflict  is  the  focal  point  of 
the  international  class  struggle  and  that 
it  is  the  "acid  test"  for  all  of  the  political 
forcesof  the  world. 

We  have  to  take  these  statements  at 
their  face  value,  and  then  weigh  the 
consequences  if  we  at  some  future  time 
were  to  choose  to  withdraw  from  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  reminder  to  Senators,  the 
Senate  will  convene  at  noon  on  Mon- 
day next. 

Following  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Permsylvanla  will 
again  take  the  floor  to  continue  work 
on  the  antlpoverty  bill. 

Under  the  previous  agreement  there 
will  be  a  roUcall  vote  at  3  o'clock  Monday 
afternoon  on  final  passage  of  the  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  bill,  after 
which  the  Senate  will  resimie  considera- 
tion of  the  antlpoverty  legislation. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move. 
In  accordance  with  the  order  of  yester- 
day, September  21,  1967,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.>  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  22,  1967: 

POSTMASTERS 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

ARKANSAS 

Edward  B.  Gilbert.  Bearden.  Ark.,  R.  L. 
Burleson,  retired. 

Merlin  R.  Walters,  Hartman,  Ark.,  Emma 
Hurst,  retired. 

CALrrORNIA 

Richard  K.  KlnUel,  Solvang,  Calif.,  A.  M. 
Madsen.  retired. 

Kenneth  W.  Stoneburner.  Twin  Peaks, 
Calif.,  R.  A.  Stubbe,  retired. 

COLORADO 

Sheldon  D.  Brooks,  Greeley.  Colo.,  R.  E 
Wilkinson,  deceased. 

TLOKTDA 

Merlo  Claudlo.  Opa  Locka,  Fla..  E.  G. 
KrlgUne,  resigned. 

Catherine  R.  Collins,  Plymouth,  Fla..  W.  M. 
Brown,  retired. 

GEORGIA 

John  W.  Callaway.  Ringgold.  Ga.,  W.  W. 
Ware,  declined. 

ILLtKOS 

Hazel  N.  Prince,  Broughton,  111..  J.  P.  Wool- 
drldge.  transferred. 

Myrtle  L.  Hasenauer,  Melvln,  111.,  C.  E. 
Wilson,  retired. 

Robert  L.  Seelbach,  MorrlsonvlUe.  Ill  ,  L.  E. 
Kinney,  retired. 


INDIANA 

Ruby  M.  Sherrlck,  Beverly  Shores,  Ind.,  O. 

W.  Irvln,  retired. 

KINTTJCKY 

Paul  W.  Baker.  Greenup,  Ky.,  F.  L.  Cold- 
Iron,  retired. 

William  H.  Marksberry,  Phllpot,  Ky.,  R.  R. 
Bell,  retired. 

MARYLAND 

J.  Hopkins  Kolb,  Harwood,  Md.,  C.  D. 
Kolb,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Lawrence  D.  Dugan,  Plat  Rock,  Mich..  C.  P. 
Collins,  resigned. 

MINNESOTA 

Benjamin  C.  Smith,  Saint  Francis,  Minn., 
D.  J.  Osterloh,  transferred. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Johnnie  J.  Jones.  McCool,  Miss.,  B.  B.  Boyd, 
retired. 

MISSOURI 

Robert  L.  Jackson.  Macks  Creek,  Mo., 
Wayne  Osborn.  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Douglas  R.  Graul,  Carleton,  Nebr.,  R.  A. 
Prank,  transferred. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Ross  L.  Edwards,  Jr.,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.C., 
A  D.  Waters,  Jr.,  transferred. 

John  P.  Wells,  Teachey,  N.C.,  J.  B.  Kllpat- 
rlck,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Andy  P.  Sabo,  Jefferson,  Pa.,  M.  C.  Schan- 
del.  retired. 

Wllford  C.  Park,  Saltlllo,  Pa.,  Beaver  Cor- 
nelius, deceased. 

TENNESSEE 

Kenneth  W.  Overstreet,  Cellna,  Tenn.,  J.  B. 
Overstreet,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Dorothy  L.  Bluhm.  Edison,  Wash.,  B.  R 
Bluhm.  retired. 

Thomas  J.  O'Connell.  Kent,  Wash.,  H.  S. 

Long,  retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  September  22,  1967: 
United  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  22d  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations: 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  of  Illinois. 

William  B.  Buffum,  of  Maryland. 

L.  H.  Fountain,  U.S.  Representative  from 
the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

William  S.  Broomfield.  U.S.  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Adrian  S.  Fisher,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  22d  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 


I.  W.  Abel,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  S.  Benjamin,  of  New  York. 
Hector  P.  Garcia,  of  Texas. 
Mrs.  Patricia  Roberta  Harris,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Herbert  R.  OConor,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Department  or  the  Air  Force 

Thomas  H  Nielsen,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
U.S.  Army 
The  foUowlng-named  officer  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Chaplain     (Col.)      Ned     Ralston     Graves 
043164,U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Aih  Force 
The  nominations  beginning  Richard  N. 
AIov.  to  be  major,  and  ending  Edward  W. 
Zwack,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  Record  on  August  14, 
1967;    and 

The  nominations  beginning  Paul  J.  Abeln. 
to  be  captain,  and  ending  Mary  A.  Zavatson. 
to  be  captain,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  August  30.  1967. 
In  the  Army 
The  nominations  beginning  Robert  E.  Hall, 
to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Charles  L.  Zltnlck. 
Jr.,  to  t>e  second  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  Record  on  Au- 
gust 24.  1967:  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Marcelino  C 
Gulang.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing Jane  F.  Sager.  to  be  captain,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
September  11.  1967. 

In  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
The  nominations  beginning  Hal  C.  Castle. 
Jr.  to  be  ensign  in   the   Navy,   and   ending 
William  J.  Sandusky,  to  be  a  permanent  lieu- 
tenant (J.g.)   and  a  temporary  lieutenant  In 
the  Navy,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  September  11,  1967. 
In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  nominations  beginning  Paul  R.  Aadne- 
sen,    to    be    captain,    and    ending   Roger    D. 
Zorens,    to   be    captain,    which    nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  September  12, 
1967. 
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WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  September  22.  1967: 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
February  2,  1967,  of  Kenneth  V.  Petro  to  be 
postmaster  at  Lakeport,  in  the  Stat*  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Day  of  Recognition  for  Firefighters 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  September  22,  1967 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 25,  1967,  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 


Resolution  24  which  would  have  author- 
ized the  President  to  proclaim  May  4, 
1967,  as  a  "Day  of  Recognition"  for  fire- 
fighters. The  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  has  introduced  a 
similar  resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 77.  except  that  it  would  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  first 
Wednesday  in  May  of  each  year  as  a 
"Dav  of  Recognition"  for  firefighters: 
and  H.R.  2156,  introduced  by  Represent- 
ative Waldie,  of  California,  would  au- 


thorize the  "Day  of  Recognition"  to  be 
the  first  Saturday  in  May  of  each  year. 

A  proclamation  honoring  the  dedica- 
tion and  heroism  of  the  Nation's  fire- 
men is  particularly  appropriate  during 
these  difficult  times. 

Recently,  Mr.  C.  Wilson  Harder,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business,  the  largest  business 
organization  in  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing mere  than  239.000  small  business 
members,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 


dent on  the  subject.  The  White  House 
reply  indicates  that  should  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  ever  be  forthcoming, 
the  President  will  be  most  happy  to 
honor  the  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  text  of  Mr.  Harder's  letter  and  the 
White  House  reply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Fxderation  of 

Independent  Business, 
San  Mateo,  Cahf..  August  31,  1967. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President-  It  Is  respectfully 
suggested  that  national  attention  be  given 
to  the  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  that 
has  long  been  displayed  by  the  members  of 


the    fire   departments    of   this   nation,   with 
the  institution  of  a  national  Firemen's  Day. 

For  generations,  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
life  and  limb  dedicated  corps  of  men 
•.hroughout  the  land  have  battled  to  save 
life  and  property  and  the  honor  roU  of  those 
who  have  died  in  the  line  of  duty  is  indeed 
long. 

Such  a  proclamation  setting  aside  a  day 
for  observance  of  the  heroism  of  firemen 
would  be  especially  appropriate  during  this 
era  of  anarchy  when  on  many  occasions  fire- 
men have  been  the  prime  targets  of  snipers, 
while  helpless  to  defend  themselves  In  carry- 
ing out  their  duties. 
Sincerely, 

C.  W.  Harder. 

President. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Thou  Shalt  rejoice  in  every  good  thing 
which  the  Lord,  thy  God,  hath  given 
unto  f^zee.— Deuteronomy  26:11. 

Almighty  God,  grant  that  through  the 
mlnistrj'  of  this  moment  of  meditation 
we  may  draw  near  to  Thee  and  receive 
from  Thy  hand  wisdom  to  make  wise 
decisions,  good  will  to  relate  ourselves 
affirmatively  to  others,  and  faith  to  hold 
us  steady  amid  the  troubles  of  this  time. 
May  we  be  with  Thee  and  through  all 
our  discussions  we  pray  that  Thou  wilt 
keep  us  mindful  of  Thy  presence. 

We  pray  for  our  countrv'  that  in  this 
day  our  Nation  may  be  Thy  channel  for 
peace  in  our  world  and  Thy  servant  for 
good  will  among  the  people  on  this 
planet.  A.s  leaders  and  as  a  people  may 
we  grow  in  spirit,  and  as  mature  persons 
assume  our  position  of  responsible  lead- 
ership among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
In  Jesus'  nami  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  B.C.,  September  4, 1967. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Harder, 

President.  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business,  San  Mateo.  Calif. 
Dear  Mr.  Harder:  The  President  has  asked 


me  to  reply  to  your  recent  suggestion  that  he 
proclaim  a  national  Firemen's  Day. 

The  President  is  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
heroic  contributions  our  firemen  make  to 
this  country  and  also  of  the  unfortunate  and 
Inescapable  hardships  under  which  they  are 
sometimes  compelled  to  perform  their  duties. 

Unfortunately,  there  axe  so  many  requesu 
for  special  days  of  observrince  that  it  has 
been  the  policy,  for  many  years,  that  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  issue  such  Pro- 
clamations only  In  response  to  those  re- 
quested by  a  Joint  Resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress. Should  such  a  Joint  Resolution  ever  be 
forthcoming,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  P»res!- 
dent  will  be  most  happy  to  honor  the  re- 
quest. 

With  the  President's  and  my  own  best 
wlsnes. 

Sincerely, 

Will  Sparks. 
Assistant  to  the  President. 


the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  so  as  to  re- 
quire future  authorization  of  funds  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, 

On  September  6.  1967: 

H.R.  11945.  An  act  to  amend  the  college 
work-study  program  with  respect  to  Institu- 
tional matching  and  permissible  hours  of 
w&rk. 

On  September  11,  1967: 

H.R.  547,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tnrv  of  Agriculture  to  sell  the  Pleasanton 
Plant  Materials  Center  in  Alameda  County. 
Calif.,  and  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  plant  materials  center  at  a  more  suit- 
able location  to  replace  the  Pleasanton  Plant 
Materials  Center,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  3717.  An  act  for  the  '•ellef  of  Mrs. 
M  M   Richwine:  and 

H.R  5876.   An    act   to   amend   titles   5.    14. 
and  37.  United  States  Code    to  codify  recent 
law,  and  to  improve  the  Code. 
On  September  17,  1967- 

H.R.  9837.  .^n  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  .Act,  1959,  as  it  relates 
to  transportation  expenses  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
pvirposes. 

On  September  22.  1967: 

H.R.  9547.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  to  author- 
ize the  United  States  to  participate  In  an 
Increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-Amertcan 
Development  Bank,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  September  21,  1967,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  August  31,  1967: 

HR  6056.  An  act  to  .imend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  rules  relat- 
ing to  the  deduction  for  personal  exemptions 
for  children  of  parents  who  are  divorced  or 
separated:  and 

H  R.  10566.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  judg- 
ments in  f.ivor  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  September  5,  1967: 

HR    158    An  act  to  amend  section  209  of 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  9960.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  corrunissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  iHR.  9960'  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  sundr>'  inde- 
pendent executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
mission?, corporations,  agencies,  offices, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 


two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Russell. 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Allott, 
Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Hruska  to  be  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8718)  entitled  "An  act  to 
increase  the  annual  Federal  payment  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  provide 
a  metliod  for  computing  the  annual  bor- 
rowing authority  for  the  general  fund  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,"  disagreed  to 
by  the  House:  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Spong,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr. 
Morton  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  852.  An  act  to  amend  section  32(e)  of 
title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Ten- 
ant Act.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  furnish  financial 
assistance  in  carrying  out  plans  for  works  of 
improvement  for  land  conservation  and  utili- 
zation, and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  2195.  An  act  to  amend  the  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended:  and 

SJ.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  time  for  fiaing  report  of  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
B.ANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
S  1862,  TO  AMEND  THE  AUTHOR- 
IZING LEGISLATION  OF  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Comm.ittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  the  conference 
report  on  S.  1862,  to  amend  the  author- 
izing legislation  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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SHRIVER  RESIGNING? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  heard  a  rumor  that  Sargent 
Shriver.  Director  of  the  poverty  program, 
Is  resigning.  In  all  honesty,  I  must  say  I 
hope  the  rumor  Is  true. 

After  3  years,  an  expenditure  of  some 
$4  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  and 
some  91,000  persons  on  the  antipoverty 
payroll,  the  program  has  been  a  basic 
failure  to  provide  jobs  for  the  poor.  A 
witness  at  a  recent  congressional  investi- 
gation hearing  said: 

The  only  people  who  are  making  money  are 
those  In  ihe  poverty  program.  Those  who 
need  training  In  order  to  earn  money  are 
not  getting  the  training. 

Federal  poverty  workers  have  become 
Involved  In  racial  and  other  demonstra- 
tions leading  to  riots  as  well  as  outright 
political  activity  in  registering  voters. 
This  stems  directly  from  Sargent  Shriver, 
Director  of  the  national  program. 

My  distinguished  colleague.  Represent- 
ative Edith  Green,  has  said: 

Outside  of  the  outrageous  costs  for  this 
program,  the  additional  tragedy  is  we  are 
reaching  so  very  few  who  need  help 

The  InefHciency  of  Mr.  Shnver's  opera- 
tions should  not  be  tolerated.  He  cannot 
seem  to  manage  the  programs  and  the 
financing  he  already  has  been  given. 

His  resignation  would  be  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  countrj-. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  THIS  AFTERNOON 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  be  permitted 
to  sit  this  afternoon  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  unfortu- 
nately I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman's 
request. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  requested  that  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  be 
permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon  during 
general  debate. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


REVISING  FEDERAL  ELECTION 
LAWS 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 


it  to  be  noted  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  objected  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  meeting 
this  afternoon.  I  do  not  know  why.  I  as- 
sume the  gentleman  has  a  reason  or  per- 
haps he  does  not.  We  wanted  lo  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  elec- 
tion reform  bill,  which  many  people  have 
been  insisting  that  we  Uke  action  on. 
The  other  body  has  acted  unanimously 
on  a  similar  measure.  We  have  attempted 
to  meet  in  the  morning  a  number  of 
times,  but  because  there  are  so  many 
members  of  that  committee  who  are  on 
other  important  committees.  It  is  under- 
standable that  a  quorum  is  difficult  to 
obtain  In  the  morning.  Quite  a  few  mem- 
bers are  on  the  House  Administration 
Committee  who  are  also  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  where  they 
are  in  the  process  of  considering  the  re- 
vision and  extension  of  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  program  and  a  num- 
ber are  on  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  where  they  have 
a  number  of  Important  bills  before  them. 
So  the  situation  is  understandable. 

The  point  Is,  however,  that  the  news- 
papers have  said  that  I  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
have  been  somewhat  derelict  in  trying  to 
get  something  done.  I  just  want  you  to 
know  that  we  are  trying  to  get  a  quonmi. 
and  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  have 
an  objection.  We  are  getting  down  into 
the  session,  which  means  that  commit- 
tee calendars,  as  well  as  legislation 
scheduled  for  floor  action,  will  become 
more  and  more  crammed.  We  need  to  act 
soon. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  It  might  be  said  for  the 
Record  at  this  same  time  that  this  is  a 
pattern  that  should  be  met.  I  would 
rather  imagine  there  will  be  no  more 
unanimous-consent  requests  set  for  this 
.session.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
though,  clearly  understands  what  he  Is 
responsible  for. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  From  this  side  of  the  aisle 
I  would  like  to  note  the  chainnan  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  in  the  well  now.  has  certainly 
been  diligent  in  trying  to  get  the  fuU 
committee  together  in  force  to  act  on 
this  bill.  I  supported  his  action  In  trying 
to  get  this  opportunity  to  meet  this 
afternoon,  because  it  did  seem  to  be  the 
only  way  we  could  get  a  quorum  of  the 
committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
gentleman's  comments  are  absolutely 
correct.  The  members  who  are  on  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  are 
aJso  members  of  other  legislative  com- 
mittees. They  have  been  considering  ex- 
tremely important  matters  in  those 
committees.  They  cannot  be  In  two 
places  at  once.  "The  gentleman  simply 
sought  the  convenient  means  of  doing 
the  job  he  wants  to  get  done  and  which 
all  of  us  want  to  get  done. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  his  re- 
marks. The  Conrmittee  on  House  Admin- 


istration agreed  last  Tuesday  morning  to 
meet  this  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  and 
hence  the  reason  for  my  request.  If  this 
method  is  to  be  used  to  prevent  a  meet- 
ing I  do  not  know  if  there  is  going  to  be 
opportunity  of  considering  a  bill  or  not 
but  I  want  it  clear  that  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  committee  or  it's  mem- 
bers, since  the  gentleman  objecting  to 
the  meeting  this  afternoon  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  give  notice  that  to- 
morrow I  shall  again  request  permission 
for  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee to  sit  and  at  2  p.m.  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  objection  and  certainly  do  not  see 
any  reason  for  anyone  to  object. 


DIVIDE  AND  CONQUER 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to  say 
that  a  number  of  politicians  are  seizing 
the  Vietnam  Issue  for  their  own  selfish 
purposes.  Without  much  thought  to  the 
needs  of  our  Nation,  they  are  hoping  to 
make  political  "hay"  out  of  a  subject  of 
controversy.  They  concentrate  their  ef- 
forts on  criticism  of  our  conduct  of  the 
war  and  encourage  opposition  to  the 
President. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  disunity 
among  the  American  people  during  time 
of  a  shooting  war  Is  truly  a  dangerous 
situation.  This  Is  the  very  thing  that 
Mai-x  and  Lenin  called  for  when  they 
formulated  the  doctrines  of  communism. 
The  idea  of  cutting  tiie  population  into 
dissenting  factions  is  not  original  with 
Marx  and  Lenin,  however.  It  Is  the  same 
old  tactic  used  by  dictators  throughout 
the  world's  history.  It  is  commonly 
known  as  the  theory  of  "divide  and  con- 
quer." 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE 
HOUSE  DENIED 

Mr.  FR.^SER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  To  address  the  House 
for  1  minute? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  object.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPE.'IKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
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THE  REAL  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week  revealed  to  the  world  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 


Communist  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam whereby  Russia  pledged  to  furnish 
Hanoi  with  all  the  armaments  and  weap- 
ons necessary  to  insure  total  victory 
against  the  united  democracies  now 
fighting  for  the  surnval  of  liberty  and 
freedom  in  South  Vietnam.  This  agree- 
ment should  make  it  clear  even  to  the 
politically  blind  that  the  indisputable 
fact  regarding  the  nature  of  the  conflict, 
m  which  our  brave  soldiers  now  coura- 
geously die,  is  that  it  Is  a  war  in  which  the 
aggressive  forces  of  International  com- 
munism unite  for  the  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing their  cause  against  the  democracies 
of  the  world,  a  war  to  bring  about  the 
eventual  domination  of  the  United  States 
Itself.  The  agreement  Is  further  proof 
that  President  Johnson  has  been  right 
all  along  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
struggle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  people  should  resolve 
to  unite  behind  our  great  leader,  and 
with  patience  and  perseverance,  recog- 
nizing the  true  nature  of  the  struggle  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  courageously  sup- 
port our  brave  men  at  the  front,  and 
strive  on  for  complete  victor>'  of  the 
forces  of  liberty  over  the  inimical  power 
of  communistic  tyramiy. 


BUSINESS 


OF    THE    DISTRICT 
COLUMBIA 


OF 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mirmesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  merely 
rise  to  respond  to  the  remarks  of  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Burleson],  for  whom  I  have  the 
very  highest  regard.  I  certainly  do  not 
have  any  disagreement  with  the  stated 
views  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  would  not  want 
to  delay  consideration  of  the  bill  to  which 
reference  has  been  made. 

Further,  I  should  say  that  I  happen  to 
favor  that  kind  of  bill.  But,  this  after- 
noon the  House  of  Representatives  is 
scheduled  to  consider  Important  meas- 
ures relating  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  affairs  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia happen  to  be  a  matter  of  Im- 
portance so  long  as  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  insists  upon  malntauiing 
control  over  those  affairs  of  the  District. 
In  my  opinion  the  practice  wliich  has 
grown  up  in  recent  years,  the  practice 
of  relegating  matters  of  important  con- 
cern to  the  District  to  a  secondary  po- 
sition, is  not  a  desirable  situation  to  con- 
tinue. 

If  the  gentleman  renews  his  request  to 
meet  on  another  day  of  the  week,  I  shall 
certainly  have  no  objection. 


STATEMENTS  AND  CHARGES  MADE 
WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PRO- 
POSED  SURTAX   INCREASE 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  several  days  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  been  making  headlines  by 
saying  that  they  will  not  vote  for  any 
surcharge  tax  until  the  President  cuts 
out  his  spending.  They  say,  "Reduce  at 
least  $7  billion  of  domestic  spending  if 
you  want  us  to  pass  any  tax  increase." 
And  other  timid  Members  parrot  an  old 
charge  that  "No  tax  increase  until  we 
have  closed  all  the  tax  loopholes." 

Clearly  they  leave  the  impression  that 
the  President  Is  doing  all  the  spending, 
that  he  controls  the  tax  levels,  and  that 
he  Is  the  one  who  has  caused  the  $28  bil- 
lion deficit.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  President 
only  has  such  moneys  as  the  Congress — 
particularly  the  House  since  we  origi- 
nate tax  bills — votes  to  provide  iiim.  As 
I  view  it.  the  President  does  not  have  a 
dollar  to  spend,  unless  we  authorize  It. 

We.  the  Congress,  have  done  that,  and 
It  hardly  becomes  us  to  yell,  "Stop  that 
spending,"  when  we  have  okayed  the 
money  to  spend. 

To  the  President's  credit,  the  past  2 
years  he  has  refused  to  spend  all  we  have 
appropriated,  and  he  received  a  lot  of 
criticism  in  doing  it  from  the  very  people 
v,ho  cry  most  now  for  no  taxes. 

I  think  we  must  cut  back  in  our  do- 
mestic spending,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  we  cannot  reduce  some  of  the  mili- 
tary or  semimilitary  and  defense  expend- 
itures. But  I  also  think  we  oufht  to  des- 
ignate how-  we  can  cut  back — and  where. 
At  least,  we  ought  to  say  so  in  general  or 
broad  terms,  specifying  the  general 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  appro- 
priated the  money  for  specific  purposes. 
We  ought  not  to  criticize  the  President 
when  he  attempts  to  make  us  more  fis- 
cally responsible.  In  my  opinion,  the  real 
cause  of  our  problem — aside  from  over- 
spending— Is  that  we  pass  on  appropria- 
tions in  a  piecemeal  manner  instead  of 
considering  the  tax  measures  as  a  whole. 

In  the  meantime,  under  the  present 
conditions,  we  ought  to  tell  the  President 
where  the  reductions  can  be  made. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  up  to  Congress — 
not  the  President — to  establish  budget 
priorities  or  to  authorize  the  administra- 
tion to  make  cuts  in  programs. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ST.  LAW- 
RENCE SEAWAY  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  L^NITED 
STATES    (H.   DOC.    170) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  annual  report  of  the  St.  Law- 


rence Seaway  Development  Corporation 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1966. 

After  8  years  of  operation  the  sea- 
way is  playing  a  major  role  in  our  na- 
tional and  international  transportation 
network.  The  gains  registered  in  1966  are 
noteworthy : 

TraflQc  in  wheat  increased  from  8.6 
million  cargo  tons  in  1965  to  11.2  million 
tons  in  1966. 

TraflQc  in  iron  ore  rose  from  12.8  mil- 
lion tons  in  1965  to  15.5  million  torj?  in 
1966. 

In  total,  more  than  49  million  tons  of 
cargo  passed  through  the  seaway,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  6  million  tons  over  1965. 

Revenue  from  this  traffic  was  a  record 
$7.1   million. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
seaway  was  not  required  to  defer  any 
portion  of  its  annual  interest  payment. 
It  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  S5.2 
million  to  repay  current  and  deferred 
interest. 

This  report  contains  a  catalog  of  suc- 
cesses. But  it  reveals  as  well  an  un- 
fortunate deficiency  in  the  seaway's 
coiistruction.  The  concrete  of  the  Eisen- 
hower lock  is  rapidly  deteriorating. 

We  cannot  allow  this  situation  to 
persist.  Ships  must  not  be  delayed.  The 
flow  of  cargo  must  not  be  interrupted. 
Three  bills  introduced  tills  session — 
S.  2131,  H.R.  11826,  and  H.R.  11871— 
would  provide  the  funds  necessary  to 
repair  the  lock. 

I  urge  your  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  these  measures,  and  I  com- 
mend this  report  to  your  attention. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  Septeviher  25, 1967. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Tills  is  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Day. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan]. 


Mr. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 


make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  272] 

Celler 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Corbett 
Curtis 
de  la  Garza 
Der.t 
Donohue 
Dorn 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fallon 
F?lghan 
Flno 
Plynt 

Pulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Gubaer 


Adams 

Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Temi. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dale. 
Ashley 
Asplj;all 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
BoUlng 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brock 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Mich. 
Byrnee,  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Carey 


Hall 

Halpern 

KanJey 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hubert 

Heist  oskl 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kluczynsk; 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McCulloch 

McDonaJd, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
Mathlas,  Md. 
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Mlnahall 

Reiua 

Udail 

Ulze 

Rhode*  Pa. 

Utt 

Moorhead 

Roberta 

Vander  Jagt 

Morgan 

Ronan 

WaUlns 

Morton 

Roetenkowslil 

Wldnall 

Mo«8 

Sandman 

Williams,  lii.s6 

Murphy.  N  Y. 

St  Germain 

WUUs 

Nichols 

SUk 

Wilson.  Bob 

OKonakl 

Stafford 

W:lson, 

Phil  bin 

Staggers 

Charles  H. 

Pool 

Stephens 

Wolfl 

Pryor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Wright 

Purcell 

Tenzer 

Voung 

Rajlclt 
Ree* 

Thompson,  Ga 
Tiernan 

Zablockl 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  329 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA    ELECTED 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  'H.R.  13042) 
to  amend  the  act  of  June  20,  1906,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  election  law  to 
provide  for  the  election  of  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
and  that  It  be  considered  in  the  House  as 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  13042 
Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Elected  Board  or  Ed- 
ucation Act". 

AMENDMENTS    TO    DISTSICT    OF    COLUMBIA    BOARD 

OP   EDUCATION   LAW 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  fix  and  regulate  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  school  officers,  and  other  employ- 
ees of  the  board  of  education  of  the  District 
of  Columbia",  approved  June  20.  1906  iD.C. 
Code,  sec.  31-101 1,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  first  paragraph  of  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  control  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  vested 
In  a  Board  of  Education  to  consist  of  eleven 
elected  members,  three  of  whom  are  to  be 
elected  at  large,  and  one  to  be  elected  from 
each  of  the  eight  school  election  wards  es- 
tablished under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Election  Act.  The  election  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  conducted 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis  and  in  accordance 
with  such  Act. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  and  section  lOiei  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act.  the 
term  of  office  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  be  four  years. 

"(2)  Of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation first  elected  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  three  members 
elected  from  wards  and  two  members  elected 
at  large  shall  serve  for  terms  ending  Jan- 
uary 26,  1970.  and  the  other  six  members 
shall  serve  for  terms  ending  January  24,  1972, 
The  members  who  shall  serve  for  terms  end- 
ing January  26,    1970.   shall   be   determined 


by  lots  cast  before  the  Board  of  Elections  of 

the  District  of  Columbia  upon  a  date  set 
and  pursuant  to  regulation  Issued  by  the 
Board  of  Elections. 

"(3)  The  term  of  office  of  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  elected  at  a  general  elec- 
tion shall  begin  at  noon  on  the  fourth  Mon- 
day in  January  next  following  such  elec- 
tion, except  that  in  the  case  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  first  elected  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  of  office  shall  begin  at  noon  on 
June  17,  1968.  A  member  may  serve  more 
than  one  term. 

"(4)  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  be  reimbursed  (on  vouchers  signed 
by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
or  his  designee)  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$100  In  any  month  for  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  incurred  while  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

"(C)(1)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation elected  from  a  ward  shall  at  the  time 
of  his  nomination  {A)  be  a  qualified  elector 
I  as  that  term  Is  defined  in  section  2  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act)  In  the 
school  election  ward  from  which  he  seeks 
election.  (B|  have,  for  the  one-year  period 
Immediately  preceding  hla  nomination,  re- 
sided In  the  school  election  ward  from  which 
he  is  nominated.  (C)  have,  during  the  three 
years  next  preceding  his  nomination,  been 
an  actual  resident  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  have  during  such  period  claimed 
residence  nowhere  else,  and  (D)  hold  no 
other  elective  office.  A  member  shall  forfeit 
his  office  upon  failure  to  maintain  the  quali- 
fications required  by  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation elected  at  large  shall  at  the  time  of  his 
nomination  (A)  be  a  qualified  elector  (as 
that  term  is  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Election  Act)  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  (B)  have,  during  the 
three-year  period  next  preceding  his  nomi- 
nation, been  an  actual  resident  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  having  during  such  period 
claimed  residence  nowhere  else,  and  (C)  hold 
no  other  elective  office  A  member  shall  for- 
feit his  office  upon  failure  to  maintain  the 
qualifications  required  by  this  paragraph. 

"i3i  No  Individual  may  hold  the  office  of 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  also 
be  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  or  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  A  member  will  forfeit  his  office 
upon  failure  to  maintain  the  qualification 
required  by  this  paragraph. 

"(d)  Whenever,  before  the  end  of  his  term, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  dies. 
resigns,  or  becomes  unable  to  serve  or  a 
member-elect  of  the  Board  of  Education  falls 
to  take  office,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
as  provided  in  section  10(e)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Election  Act. 

"(e)  The  Board  of  Education  shall  select 
a  President  from  among  Its  members  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  held 
on  or  after  the  date  i  prescribed  In  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  2  of  this  Act)  on  which 
members  are  to  take  office  after  each  general 
election.  The  Board  of  Education  may  ap- 
point a  secretary,  who  shall  not  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  they  shall 
hold  stated  meetings  at  least  once  a  month 
during  the  school  year  and  such  additional 
meetings  as  they  may  from  time  to  time 
provide  for.  All  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  except 
committee  meetings  dealing  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers  " 

(b)  The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
paragraphs  of  such  section  2(a)  are  redesig- 
nated as  subsections  (f),  (g).  (h).  and  (1). 
respectively. 

to  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  2  Is 
repealed. 

(d)  fl)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June 
20.  1906.  listed  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section,   are    amended    by   striking   out    the 


terms  "board  of  education"  and  "board" 
each  place  they  appear  In  such  provisions  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Board  of  Educa- 
tion" and  "Board",  respectively. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  20, 
1906.  amended  by  paragraph  il)  of  this  sub- 
section are  as  follows: 

(A I  Subsections  (f).  (g).  (h).  and  (I)  of 
section  2  of  such  Act  (as  so  redesignated  by 
subsection  (b»  of  this  section)  (DC.  Code, 
sees.  31-102,  31-103.  31-104,  31-101). 

(B)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sees.  31-105,  31-108.  31-110,  31-111). 

(C)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  5  of 
such  Act   (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-112). 

(D)  Section  12  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
-sec.  31-117). 

AMENDMENTS  TO  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
ELECTION    LAW 

Sec.  3.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regu- 
late the  election  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  electors  of  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  of  delegates  repre- 
senting the  District  of  Columbia  to  national 
political  conventions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  12.  1955  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  1-1101  et  seq. ).  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  1-1101)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  "Vice  President  of  the 
United  States"  the  following:  ",  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education.". 

(2)  Section  2  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
1-1102)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  The  term  'ward'  means  a  school  elec- 
tion ward  established  by  the  Board  under 
section  5(a)  (4)  of  this  Act. 

"(5)  The  term  'Board  of  Education'  means 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District." 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  5(a)  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  l-1105(a)  (4)  )  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  ":  divide  the 
District  Into  eight  compact  and  contiguous 
school  election  wards  which  shall  include 
such  members  of  precincts  as  will  provide 
approximately  equal  population  within  each 
ward;  and  reapportion  the  wards  accordingly 
after  each  decennial  census". 

(4)  Section  7  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec, 
1-1107)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (ai  "he 
registers  In  the  District  diulng  the  year  in 
which  such  election  is  to  be  held."  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "he  Is  duly  registered 
In  the  District  on  the  date  of  such  election. 
A  person  shall  be  considered  duly  registered 
In  the  District  If  he  registers  under  this  Act 
after  January  1,  1968.  and  if  after  the  date 
he  registers  no  four-year  period  elapses  dur- 
ing which  he  falls  to  vote  In  an  election 
held  under  this  Act."; 

(B)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  (1)  During  the  calendar  year  1968  the 
registry  shall  be  open  diu-lng  normal  busi- 
ness hours,  except  that  the  registry  shall 
not  be  open  (A)  during  the  thirty-day  pe- 
riod ending  on  the  first  Tuesday  following 
the  first  Monday  In  November  of  that  year. 
(B)  during  the  period  beginning  thirty  days 
before  the  date  of  the  general  election  In 
that  year  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  ending  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
May  of  that  year,  and  (Ci  during  such  other 
period  as  the  Board  may  provide  In  the  case 
of  a  special  election. 

'■(2>  During  the  calendar  year  1969  and 
each  calendar  year  thereafter  the  registry 
shall  be  open  during  normal  business  hours, 
except  that  the  registry  shall  not  be  open 
lAi  during  the  thirty-day  period  ending  on 
the  first  Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday 
In  November  of  each  odd-numbered  calen- 
dar year  and  of  each  presidential  election 
year;  (B)  during  the  thirty-day  period  end- 
ing on  the  first  Tuesday  In  May  In  each 
presidential  election  year,  and  (C)  during 
such  other  period  as  the  Board  may  provide 
in  the  case  of  a  special  election. 
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"(3)  The  Board  may  close  the  registry  on 
Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  holidays.  While  the 
registry  is  open,  any  person  may  apply  for 
registration  or  change  his  registration.";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (e) 
"Municipal  Court  for  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "District 
of  Columbia  Coiut  of  General  Sessions". 

(5)  Section  8  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1108)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)U) 
"thirty  days"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"fifty-six  days";  and 

(B)  by  adding  the  following  new  sections 
at  the  end  thereof: 

•■ih)(l)  Except  in  the  case  of  the  three 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  elected 
at  large,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  elec- 
tors of  the  respective  wards  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  which  the  members  have 
been  nominated. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  the  three  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  elected  at  large,  each 
such  member  shall  be  elected  by  the  quali- 
fied electors  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(1)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  each  candidate  in  a 
general  election  for  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  shall  be  nominated  for  such 
office  bv  a  petition  (A)  filed  with  the  Board 
not  later  than  fifty-six  days  before  the  date 
of  such  general  election;  (B)  signed  by  at 
least  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  who  are 
duly  registered  under  section  7  in  the  ward 
from  which  the  candidate  seeks  election,  or 
in  the  case  of  a  candidate  running  at  large, 
signed  by  at  least  two  hundred  persons  In 
each  ward  of  the  District  who  are  duly  regis- 
tered under  section  7  in  such  ward  and  by  at 
least  an  additional  four  hundred  persons 
who  are  duly  registered  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  (irrespective  of  the  ward  In  which 
registered);  and  (C)  accompanied  by  a  filing 
fee  of  $100.  Such  fee  may  be  refunded  only  in 
the  event  that  the  candidate  withdraws  his 
nomination  by  wTiting  received  by  the  Board 
not  later  than  three  days  after  the  date  on 
which  nominations  are  closed.  A  nominating 
petition  for  a  candidate  in  a  general  election 
ior  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  may 
not  be  circulated  for  signatures  before  the 
ninety-ninth  day  preceding  the  date  of  such 
election  and  may  not  be  filed  with  the  Board 
before  the  seventieth  day  preceding  such 
date.  The  Board  may  prescribe  rules  with 
respect  to  the  preparation  and  presentation 
of  nominating  petitions  and  the  posting  and 
disposition  of  filing  fees.  In  a  general  elec- 
tion for  members  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
the  Board  shall  arrange  the  ballots  in  each 
ward  to  enable  a  voter  registered  in  that 
ward  to  vote  for  any  one  candidate  duly 
nominated  to  be  elected  to  such  office  from 
such  ward,  and  to  vote  for  as  many  candi- 
dates duly  nominated  for  election  at  large 
to  such  office  as  there  are  Board  of  Education 
members  to  be  elected  at  large  In  such 
election. 

"(2  I  In  the  case  of  a  nominating  petition 
for  a  candidate  in  the  first  general  election 
for  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  held 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph, such  nominating  petition  shall  (A) 
be  signed  by  at  least  fifty  persons  who  are 
duly  registered  under  section  7  in  the  ward 
from  which  the  candidate  seeks  election,  or 
(Bi  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  running  at 
large,  be  signed  by  at  least  fifty  persons  In 
each  ward  of  the  District  who  are  duly  regis- 
tered under  section  7  in  such  ward. 

"(J)  (1)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  accept 
any  nominating  petition  for  a  candidate  for 
any  office  as  bona  fide  with  respect  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  signatories  thereto  If 
the  original  or  facsimile  thereof  has  been 
posted  in  a  suitable  public  place  for  the  ten- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  fifty-third  day 
before  the  date  of  the  election  for  such  office. 
Any  qualified  elector  may  within  such  ten- 
day  period  challenge  the  validity  of  any 
petition  by  a  written  statement  duly  signed 


by  the  challenger  and  filed  with  the  Board 
and  specifying  concisely  the  alleged  defects 
m  such  petition.  Copy  of  such  challenge 
shall  be  sent  by  the  Board  promptly  to  the 
person  designated  for  the  purpose  in  the 
nominating  petition. 

■•(2(  The  Board  shall  receive  evidence  in 
support  of  and  in  opposition  to  the  chal- 
lenge and  shall  determine  the  v.alidity  of  the 
challenged  nominating  petition  not  more 
than  eight  days  after  the  challenge  has  been 
filed.  Within  three  days  after  announcement 
of  the  determination  of  the  Board  with  re- 
spect to  the  validity  of  the  nominating  peti- 
tion, either  the  ciiallenger  or  any  person 
named  in  the  challenged  petition  as  a 
nominee  may  apply  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  Appeals  for  a  review  of  the 
reasonableness  of  such  determination.  The 
court  shall  expedite  consideration  of  the 
matter  and  the  decision  of  such  court  shall 
be  final  and  not  appealable. 

"iki  In  any  election,  the  order  in  which 
the  names  of  the  candidates  for  office  appear 
on  the  ballot  shall  be  determined  by  lot. 
upon  a  date  or  dates  and  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Board." 

(6)  Section  9  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec. 
1-1109)  is  amended — 

I  A)  by  striking  out  "for  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  F*resident"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (bi;  and 

{Ti)  by  striking  out  "Municipal  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia"  In  subsection  (e) 
and  Inserting  "District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions". 

1 7)  Section  10  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec 
1-1110)  is  amended — 

(Ai  by  striking  out  the  second  and  third 
sentence's  of  paragraph  ill  of  subsection  (a) 
and  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
such  subsection; 

■B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  The  first  general  election  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  held 
on  Apnl  16,  1968.  and  thereafter  on  the  Tues- 
day next  after  the  first  Monday  In  Novem- 
ber of  each  odd-numbered  calendar  year. 

"(4  I  If  in  a  general  election  for  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education— 

"(A)  no  candidate  for  the  office  of  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education  from  a  ward 
receives  a  majority  of  the  votes  validly  cast 
In  that  ward,  or 

"(B)  no  candidate  for  the  office  of  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education  elected  at 
large  receives  a  majority  of  the  votes  validly 
cast  for  such  office, 

a  runoff  election  shall  be  held  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  next  following  such  election.  The 
candidates  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  in  such  runoff  election  shall  be  de- 
clared the  winners.  The  Board  may  resolve 
any  tie  vote  occurring  in  such  runoS  elec- 
tion by  requiring  the  candidates  receiving 
the  tie  vote  to  cast  lots  at  such  time  and 
m  such  manner  as  the  Board  may  prescribe, 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  a  runoff  election  for 
the  office  of  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion elected  at  large,  the  candidates  in  such 
runoff  election  shall  be  those  candidates,  in 
number  not  more  than  one  more  than  the 
number  of  such  offices  to  be  filled,  who  In 
the  general  election  next  preceding  such  run- 
off election  received  the  highest  number  of 
votes  less  than  a  majority.  In  the  case  of  a 
runoff  election  for  the  office  of  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  from  a  ward,  the 
runoff  election  shall  be  held  In  such  ward, 
and  the  two  candidates  who  in  the  general 
election  next  preceding  such  runoff  election 
received  respectively  the  highest  number  and 
the  second  highest  number  of  votes  validly 
cast  in  such  ward  or  who  tied  In  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  such  votes  shall  run 
in  such  runoff  election.  If  in  any  case  (other 
than  the  one  described  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence) a  tie  vot«  must  be  resolved  to  de- 
termine the  candidates  to  run  In  any  runoff 
election,  the  Board  may  resolve  such  tie  vote 
by  reqiUring  the  candidates  receiving  the  tie 


vote  to  cast  lots  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Board  may  prescribe 

"(6)  If  any  candidate  withdraws  (in  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  and  time  lim.te  as 
the  Board  shall  prescribe)  from  a  runoff 
election  held  to  select  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  or  dies  before  the  date  of  such 
election,  the  candidate  who  received  the  same 
number  of  votes  in  the  general  election  next 
preceding  such  runoff  election  as  a  candidate 
in  such  runoff  election  or  who  received  a 
number  of  votes  In  such  general  election 
which  is  next  highest  to  the  number  of  votes 
in  such  general  election  received  by  a  candi- 
date in  the  runoff  election  and  who  is  not 
a  candidate  in  such  runoff  election  shall  be  a 
candidate  in  such  runoff  election.  The  resolu- 
tion of  any  tie  necessary  to  determine  the 
candidate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  such 
withdrawal  or  death  shall  be  resolved  by  the 
Board  In  the  same  manner  as  ties  are  re- 
solved under  paragraph   (5)." 

(C)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  All  elections  prescribed  by  this  Act 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  Board  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  In 
all  elections  held  pursuant  to  this  Act  the 
polls  shall  be  open  from  8  o'clock  anteme- 
ridian to  8  o'clock  postmeridian.  Candidates 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  voles  in 
elections  held  pursuant  to  this  Act.  other 
than  general  elections  for  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  shall  be  declared  the 
winners."; 

(D)  by  Inserting  after  "In  the  case  of  a 
tie"  In  subsection  lo  the  following:  "vote 
in  any  election  other  than  an  election  for 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education."; 

(E)  by  inserting  after  "official"  In  sub- 
section (d)  the  following:  ".  other  than  a 
member  of   the  Board   of   Education,";    and 

(P)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  In  the 
office  of  member  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election  for  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  which  occurs  more  than  ninety- 
nine  days  after  such  vacancy  occurs  How- 
ever, the  Board  of  Education  shall  appoint  a 
person  to  fill  such  vacandy  until  the  un- 
expired term  of  the  vacant  office  ends  or 
until  the  fourth  Monday  in  January  next 
following  the  date  of  the  election  of  a  per- 
son to  serve  the  remainder  of  such  unex- 
pired term,  whichever  occurs  first.  A  person 
elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  hold  office 
for  the  duration  of  the  unexpired  term  of 
office  to  which  he  was  elected.  Any  person 
appointed  under  this  subsection  shall  have 
the  same  qualifications  for  holding  such 
office  as  were  required  of  his  Immediate 
predecessor." 

(8)  The  first  sentence  of  section  11(b)  of 
such  Act  (DC  Code.  sec.  1-1111  (b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals". 

(9i  The  following  new  sections  shall  be 
added   at  the  end  of  such   Act- 

"Sec.  15.  No  person  shall  be  a  candidate 
for  more  than  one  office  In  any  election.  If 
a  person  Is  nominat.ed  for  more  than  one 
office,  he  shall,  within  five  days  after  the 
Board  has  sent  him  notice  that  he  has  been 
so  nominated,  designate  In  writing  the  office 
for  which  he  wishes  to  run.  In  which  case 
he  will  be  deemed  to  have  withdrawn  all 
other  nominations.  In  the  event  that  such 
person  falls  within  such  five-day  period  to 
file  such  a  designation  with  the  Board,  all 
such  nominations  of  such  person  shall  be 
deemed  withdrawn. 

"Sec.  16.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'District  of  Columbia  Election  Act'," 

TERMINATION  OF  OFTICE 

Sec.  4.  The  term  of  office  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  appointed  under 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  20.  1906,  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
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terminate  on  the  date  on  which  at  least 
six  of  the  members  first  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Education  take  office. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  5.  line  4.  strike  out  "secUon  2  of 
thlB  Act"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  •subsec- 
tion  (b)   of  this  section". 

On  page  5.  line  7,  strike  out  ",  and  they" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu   thereof   '•.  The   Board". 

On  page  5,  line  9.  strike  out  "they"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "it". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation Is  to  relieve  the  Federal  Judges 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  having  to  appoint  the 
members  of  the  School  Board  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  We  have  followed  this 
practice  for  a  number  of  years.  Since  the 
Board  members  have  never  been  paid 
any  compensation,  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  decided  to  author- 
ize the  expenditure  of  $100  a  month  for 
the  members  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  election  of  the  Board 
members  under  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  be  held  on  April  16  of  next  year  and 
on  the  off  year  thereafter,  when  it  will 
be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Board  will  consist  of 
11  members,  eight  of  the  members  to 
be  elected  from  the  eight  wards  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  three  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  large. 

I  hope  the  House  will  take  favorable 
action  on  this  proposed  legislation  and 
relieve  the  Federal  judges  of  this  un- 
necessary duty  on  their  part.  We  also 
hope  this  system  of  selecting  Board 
members  will  improve  the  schools  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  A  member  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  city  certainly  should  prove 
to  encourace  an  interest  in  all  the 
schools  and  all  sections  of  the  city. 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13042  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  public  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  the  registered  voters 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Under  existing  law,  approved  in  1906 — 
34  Stat.  316 — the  control  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
vested  In  a  Board  of  Education  consisting 
of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  1936,  the  US.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  was  substi- 
tuted lor  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  appointing 
authority. 

In  May  of  this  year,  following  review  of 
this  appointive  function  of  the  Judges 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  judges  of  that  court 
and  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  recommended  that  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
the  DLstrict  of  Columbia  be  selected  by 
some  other  method.  The  pro\1.sions  of 
H.R.  13042  would  relieve  the  judges  of 
this  responsibility  and  place  the  selection 
of  Board  of  Education  members  in  the 
hands  of  the  voters  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  letter  from  the  Judicial  Confer- 


ence of  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  judges  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  requesting  that  the  Judges 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  be  relieved  from  appointing 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  are 
as  follows: 

JtTDiciAL  Conference  of  tite 
District  or  COLnMBiA  Circuit, 

Washington,  DC,  June  2, 1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  At  the  direction 
of  all  the  judges  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  and  the  United  States  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  am  for- 
warding you  herewith  a  copy  oi  a  resolution 
-which  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
aforesaid  Judges,  meeting  In  Executive  Ses- 
sion of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  on  May  26, 
1967. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Nathan  J.  Paulson, 

Secretary. 

Judicial  Conference  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit 
(Resolution  by  the  Judges  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  executive  session  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  for  the  circuit.  1967) 
Whereas,  Under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  (1961)  Title  31.  Section  101,  the  Judges 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  charged  with  the 
duty    of    appointing    the    members    of    the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and 

Whereas,  This  duty  has  rested  with  the 
Judges  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  since  June  20, 
1906,  and 

Whereas,  In  recent  years  the  appointment 
of  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  has 
become  an  extremely  controversial  question 
among  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and 

Whereas,  The  matter  of  appointing  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education  Is  now  a  very 
sensitive  political  question,  not  In  the  party 
sense,  but  in  a  broader  sense,  and 

Whereas,  The  Judges  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
feel  that  they  should  not  be  reqvilred  to  act 
in  this  political  field,  and 

Whereas,  The  Judges  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
feel  that  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  ap- 
pointive power  of  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  should  not  be  In  the  Judges  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:   now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  (1961)  Title  31.  Section  101. 
to  remove  the  appointive  powers  of  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  from  the  Judges 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  to  lodge  said  power 
elsewhere. 

Adopted:  May  26,  1967. 

A  true  copy. 

Teste: 

Nathan  J.  PAtrLSON, 
Secretary  of  the  Judicial  Conference 

of  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

committee   HEARINGS 

Your  committee  held  public  hearings 
on  this  legislation.  Four  members  of  the 
present  Board  of  Education  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  were  the  principal  wit- 
nesses.   Your    committee    received    the 


comments  and  suggestions  of  these  wit- 
nesses. All  members  present  favored  an 
elected  Board  of  Education  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  schools. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE   BILL 

The  bill.  H.R.  13042.  amends  the  act  of 
June  20.  1906 — 34  Stat.  317;  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  section  31-101  and  the 
following — relating  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  District  of  Columbia 
schools,  and  the  election  laws — act  of 
August  12.  1955,  69  Stat.  699;  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  section  1-1101  and  the 
following. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  LAW 

The  bill  provides  for  the  election  of  an 
11 -member  Board  of  Education  for  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  lieu  of  the  present  nine-member 
Board  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  U.S 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Except  for  those  members  elected 
initially,  the  term  of  office  of  all  Board 
members  shall  be  for  4  years,  except 
in  case  of  a  death,  resignation,  or  inabil- 
ity to  serve,  in  which  event  any  vacancy 
is  filled  by  the  appointment  of  a  member 
by  Che  remaining  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education  for  the  remainder  of  the 
unexpired  term  or  uiitil  the  next  election. 

Three  of  the  members  of  the  Board  are 
to  be  elected  at  large  by  the  voters  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Of  the  eight  other 
members  of  the  Board  to  be  elected,  one 
shall  be  elected  from  each  of  the  eight 
school  election  wards  which  are  to  be 
established  by  the  Board  of  Elections. 
The  election  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education  shall  be  conducted  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis. 

The  first  election  for  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  shall  be  held  on 
April  16.  1968.  The  second  election  for 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November  of  1969. 
Thereafter,  elections  for  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  will  be  held  in  No- 
vember in  the  odd-numbered  years. 

Of  those  members  elected  in  April 
1968,  two  of  the  three  members  to  be 
elected  at  large  and  three  members 
elected  from  the  wards  shall  serve  until 
their  successors,  elected  at  the  Novem- 
ber election  in  1969.  have  qualified  and 
taken  office  in  January  1970.  Those 
members  who  will  serve  this  initial  term 
will  be  determined  by  lot,  following  their 
election,  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Elections.  The  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education,  elected 
in  April  1968,  shall  serve  until  their  suc- 
cessors have  been  elected  and  have  quali- 
fied and  taken  office  in  Januarj-  1972. 
Those  members  initially  elected  in  April 
1968.  take  office  on  the  third  Monday  of 
June  following  the  election.  Members  of 
the  Board  may  serve  for  more  than  one 
term. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
shall  .?erve  without  compensation.  How- 
ever, the  bill  provides  that  members  of 
the  Board  may  be  reimbursed  up  to  the 
amount  of  $100  per  month  for  expenses 
actually  incurred  in  connection  with 
Board  of  Education  matters. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  BOARD  MEMBERS 

In  order  to  qualify  for  nomination  or 
election  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  a  candidate,  first,  must  be  a 
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qualified  voter  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; second,  must  have  been  a  resident  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  3  years;  and 
third,  hold  no  other  elected  office.  Mem- 
bers to  be  elected  from  each  cf  the  eight 
wards  must  have  the  foregoing  qualifi- 
cations but  in  addition,  must  have  re- 
sided for  a  period  of  1  year  within  such 
ward.  If  a  member  fails  to  maintain  these 
qualifications  during  his  term  of  office, 
he  must  forfeit  his  office. 

An  employee  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  of  the  Board  of 
Education  may  be  nominated  as  a  can- 
didate and  may  be  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  However,  such  person  may 
not  continue  his  employment  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  or  with 
the  Board  of  Education,  after  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

In  the  event  of  any  vacancy  on  the 
Board  of  Education  as  a  result  of  death, 
resignation,  or  inability  to  ser\e.  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Board  by  appoint- 
ment and  such  appointed  member  shall 
serve  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired 
term  of  office  or  imtil  a  successor  is 
elected,  v.hichever  occurs  first. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  authorized 
to  appoint  a  secretary  who  shall  not  be  a 
member  of  the  Board.  The  Board  shall 
hold  stated  meetings  at  least  once  each 
month  during  the  school  year  and  such 
additional  meetings  as  the  Board  may 
determine.  The  Board  meetings  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  committee 
meetings  dealing  with  the  appointment 
of  teachers.  The  Board  shall  select  a 
president  from  among  its  membership  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  held  on 
or  after  the  date  the  newly  elected  mem- 
bers take  office. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
ELECTION  LAW 

The  bill,  H.R.  13042.  makes  several 
amendments  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
election  laws.  The  election  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  Election  Act. 

NOMIN.ATING    PETITIONS 

The  bill  amends  the  Election  Act  to 
provide  for  a  sequence  for  the  circula- 
tion, filing,  posting,  challenge,  and  for 
court  appeal  taken  from  any  Board  of 
Elections  decision  relating  to  a  nominat- 
ing petiton  prior  to  the  placing  of  names 
on  an  election  ballot.  Nominating  peti- 
tions may  not  be  circulated  more  than  99 
days  before  the  election  date.  Nominat- 
ing petitions  may  be  filed  with  the  Board 
of  Elections  not  more  than  70  days  be- 
fore the  date  of  election  and  not  later 
than  56  days  before  the  date  of  the  elec- 
tion. 

Nominating  petitions  must  be  po.sted 
for  a  10-day  period,  beginning  on  the  53d 
day  before  the  election.  Any  challenge  of 
a  nominating  petition  must  be  filed  with 
the  Board  not  later  than  the  43d  day 
before  the  date  of  the  election.  The 
Board  of  Elections  must  rule  on  the  va- 
lidity of  any  challenge  of  a  nominating 
petition  not  later  than  the  35th  day  be- 
fore the  date  of  election.  Any  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Board  of  Elections 
on  the  challenge  of  a  nominating  peti- 
tion must  be  filed  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  not  later  than 
32  days  before  the  date  of  the  election. 
The  sequence  Includes  a  period  of  9  days 


for  the  court  decision  on  any  appeal. 
Twenty-one  days  before  the  election,  the 
Board  of  Elections  shall  hold  the  draw- 
ings for  the  position  of  names  on  the 
ballot. 

The  petition  of  any  candidate  for  elec- 
tion from  a  school  election  ward  must 
carry  the  signatures  of  50  voters,  reg- 
istered In  the  ward  from  which  the  can- 
didate is  to  be  elected,  to  qualify  as  a 
nominee  for  the  April  16,  1968,  election 
and  the  signatures  of  250  registered 
voters  in  the  ward  in  any  subsequent 
election.  Nominating  petitions  for  can- 
didates running  at  large  must  be  signed 
by  at  least  50  registered  voters  In  each  of 
the  eight  school  election  wards  for  the 
election  to  be  held  April  16,  1968,  and 
thereafter  by  at  least  250  persons  reg- 
istered in  each  election  ward  and.  In 
addition,  the  signatures  of  400  persons 
registered  in  any  ward  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  a  total  of  2,000  signatures. 

Nominating  petitions  of  candidates  for 
the  Board  of  Education  filed  with  the 
Board  of  Elections  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  filing  fee  of  $100.  A  refund  of  the 
filing  fee  may  be  made  to  a  candidate 
only  if  he  withdraws  by  notice  in  writing 
to  the  Board  not  later  than  3  days  after 
the  closing  date  for  nominations. 

The  bill  directs  the  Board  of  Elections 
to  arrange  the  ballots  so  as  to  enable 
each  voter  in  a  ward  to  vote  for  any  one 
candidate  duly  nominated  to  be  elected 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
from  such  ward  and  to  vote  for  as  many 
candidates  nominated  for  election  at 
large  as  there  are  members  to  be  elected 
at  large. 

RUNOFF  ELECTIONS 

The  bill  provides  a  procedure  for  hold- 
ing runoff  elections  in  the  event  that  no 
candidate  receives  a  majority  of  the 
votes  validly  cast  for  the  office  of  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education.  In  the 
case  where  no  candidate,  to  be  elected 
from  a  ward,  receives  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  in  that  ward,  those  candidates 
who  received  the  highest  and  second 
highest  number  of  votes  or  who  tied  in 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes 
shall  run  in  a  runoff  election.  In  the 
event  of  a  tie  for  the  second  highest 
number  of  votes,  the  determination  of 
the  candidate  to  run  in  a  runoff  election 
shall  be  resolved  by  lots  cast  before  the 
Board  of  Elections. 

Where  no  candidate  for  the  office  of 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  be 
elected  at  large  receives  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast,  the  candidates  who  run 
in  a  runoff  election  shall  be  those  who 
received  the  highest  and  next  highest 
number  of  votes,  less  than  a  majority,  In 
the  election  as  will  provide  one  more 
candidate  than  the  number  of  offices  to 
be  filled  in  such  runoff  election.  In  the 
event  of  tie  votes,  the  candidate  who 
shall  run  in  the  runoff  election  shall  be 
determined  by  lots  cast  before  the  Board 
of  Elections. 

In  the  event  that  a  candidate  In  a  run- 
off election  withdraws  or  dies  before  the 
date  of  the  runoff  election,  the  candidate 
who.  In  the  general  election,  received  the 
same  number  of  votes  or  the  number  of 
votes  next  highest  to  those  received  by 
a  candidate  in  the  runoff  election,  shall 
become  a  candidate  in  the  runoff  elec- 
tion. 


The  bill  provides  that  the  Board  of 
Elections  shaD  establish  eight  compact 
and  contiguous  school  election  wards 
with  approximately  equal  population. 
The  Board  of  Elections  is  required  to  re- 
apportion the  wards  after  each  decennial 
census. 

REGISTRATION 

The  Election  Act  is  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  permanent  registration  of  voters 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Present  law 
requires  that  an  indi\1dual  must  regis- 
ter in  the  year  in  which  an  election  is  to 
be  held  in  order  to  qualify  to  vote  in  such 
election.  Thus,  all  registrations  made 
during  the  election  year  1964  are  no 
longer  valid  for  any  election  to  be  held 
during  1968.  New  registration  will  begin 
in  January  1968.  Registration  will  re- 
main valid  for  any  registered  voter  un- 
less he  fails  to  exercise  his  privilege  of 
voting  within  any  4-year  period  there- 
after. 

Beginning  in  January  1968.  voters  may 
register  with  the  Board  of  Elections  dur- 
ing the  normal  business  hours,  except 
registration  shall  be  closed  during  the 
period  of  30  days  prior  to  any  regular 
election  or  special  election  called  by  the 
Board  and  the  30-day  period  prior  to  the 
April  16,  1968.  election  of  members  of  the 
School  Board  through  May  7,  1968.  the 
date  of  the  party  primaiy. 

FILLING    OF   VACANCIES 

The  bill  provides  for  the  filling  of 
vacancies  on  the  Board  of  Education  in 
the  event  a  member,  or  member-elect 
dies,  resigns,  or  becomes  unable  to  serve. 
Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs,  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
shall  choose  an  individual  tc  fill  the  va- 
cancy. Members  appointed  to  fill  vacan- 
cies shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the 
unexpired  term  of  office  or  until  a  suc- 
cessor has  been  elected  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy, whichever  occurs  fli'st.  If  a  va- 
cancy occurs  more  than  99  days  before 
the  date  of  a  regular  election  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  member 
shall  be  elected  to  suceed  any  appointed 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Any 
person  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
must  have  the  same  qualifications  as 
those  which  were  required  of  his  prede- 
cessor. 

The  bill  provides  that  no  person  shall 
be  a  candidate  for  more  than  one  office 
in  any  election.  Where  a  person  is  nom- 
inated for  more  than  one  office,  he  shall 
designate  in  writing  to  the  Board  of 
Elections  the  office  for  which  he  wishes 
to  run  within  5  days  after  having  re- 
ceived notice  of  such  nomination  from 
the  Board.  All  nominations  of  such  per- 
sons sliall  be  deemed  withdrawn  if  such 
person  fails  to  notify  the  Board  of  his 
decision  within  5  days  after  notifie. 

The  bill  provides  that  when  at  least 
six  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
are  first  elected  to  take  office,  the  term 
of  office  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  appointed  under  existing  law 
shall  terminate. 

COUHX    APPEALS 

The  bill  amends  existing  law  which 
provides  that  the  determination  of  any 
election  contest  shall  be  made  by  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
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Columbia.  Such  election  contests  will 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  ol  Appeals  after 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  The  bill 
provides  that  In  cases  where  the  validity 
of  a  nominating  petition  Is  challenged, 
the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Elections 
may  be  appealed  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to  appear 
here  today  in  support  of  this  bill  to  pro- 
vide an  elected  school  board  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  the  past,  there  have 
been  many  arguments  here  as  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  home  rule,  and  I 
have  reservations  about  granting  the  de- 
gree of  home  rule  some  would  ask  for. 
But  this  most  assuredly  is  not  a  home 
rule  issue.  This  bill  concerns  children  and 
their  parents  and  the  system  of  educat- 
ing those  children. 

The  children  of  the  people  who  live 
here  are  involved,  and  the  parents  should 
have  the  responsibility  to  lead  and  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  running  the 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  point  out  that 
many  of  us  have  different  opinions  re- 
garding the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  because  all  of  us.  whether 
we  hve  in  Minnesota,  Alaska,  Iowa,  or 
Kentucky,  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
destiny  of  our  Nation's  Capital.  But  when 
we  deal  with  things  of  parochial  in- 
terest— and  the  School  Board  is  parochi- 
al—then it  seems  to  me  that  we  would  be 
taking  a  giant  step  forward  in  the 
area  of  education  if  the  parents 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  could  be 
given  responsibility  to  take  the  leadership 
of  making  better  schools  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  may  disagree 
with  some  on  grantmg  home  rule.  I  do 
agree  that  in  every  area  where  strictly 
parochial  interests  predominate,  the 
local  people  should  control.  This  is  where 
we  can  give  the  District  of  Columbia 
proper  grassroots  representation  with- 
out any  possible  threat  to  the  overriding 
Federal  interest  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  compliment  our 
chairman  I  Mr.  McMillan].  He  and  I  and 
the  members  of  both  sides  of  the  commit- 
tee have  worked  closely  and  carefully  to- 
gether. As  a  result,  the  committee  has 
made  some  great  strides  by  creating  the 
liberal  arts  college,  and  the  technical 
school.  We  have  passed  an  excellent  rev- 
enue authorization  bill.  We  collaborated 
together  in  the  rehabilitation  for  the 
handicapped  bill.  This  School  Board  bill 
is  another  instance  where  we  have 
worked  hand  in  hand  together  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

I  must  say  that  I  appreciate  the  fine 
work  the  chairman  has  done.  I  also  am 
grateful  for  the  atmosphere  which  has 
existed  between  the  chairman  and  my- 
self which,  I  believe,  has  contributed  to 
the  progress  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there 
may  be  those  who  might  say  that  this 
bill  will  cost  something.  There  were  those 
who  objected  to  a  transit  bill  because  It 
would  cost  something.  But  I  do  want  to 
point  out  that  this  Is  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, and  the  responsibility  of  Congress 


and  while  we  discuss  legislation  dealing 
with  mass  transit  all  over  the  Nation 
certainly  the  Nation's  Capital  should  be 
the  model  city  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  While  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  Congress  should  exercise  its 
constitutionally  granted  authority  over 
the  Federal  City,  there  are  certain  pow- 
ers of  strictly  parochial  or  neighborhood 
import  that  Congress  can  delegate  to  the 
Citizens  of  the  District  without  jeopardiz- 
ing the  primai-y  Federal  Interest  in  the 
District.  This  bill  is  just  such  an  exam- 
ple of  our  duty  to  delegate  such  respon- 
sibility without  threatening  the  Federal 
interest. 

I  believe  a  lot  of  good  can  come  of  this 
bill.  This  would  be  an  excellent  area 
where  our  District  citizenry  can  exercise 
a  very  close  and  personal  interest  in  this 
most  essential  concern,  education  of 
their  children.  This  would  give  initial 
experience  to  our  District  citizens  in  ad- 
ministration, authority,  and  responsibil- 
ity, and  this  also  contributes  to  pride  and 
direct  involvement. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  hope  this  bill 
will  pass  today,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  this 
essential  measure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Last  summer  an  estimated  $175,000 
worth  of  window  glass  was  knocked  out 
of  the  schools  of  the  EKstrict  of  Columbia 
Does  the  gentleman  think  that  the  elec- 
tion of  a  school  board  would  tend  to  de- 
velop enough  civic  pride  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  end  this  sort  of  wanton  destruction  of 
public  property. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question.  I  would 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  this  is  a 
sad  state  of  affairs.  But  it  seems  that  all 
over  the  Nation  senseless  vandalism  is  a 
scourge.  I  know  of  a  farm  where  there  is 
a  vacant  set  of  buildings.  There  is  not 
one  window  and  not  one  door  left  in 
them.  Even  the  plaster  has  been  knocked 
off  the  walls.  The  house,  which  was  a  liv- 
able home,  was  completely  destroyed  by 
vandals. 

I  think  a  good  deal  of  attention  needs 
to  be  given  to  the  training  of  youngsters 
in  the  home  for  a  proper  regard  and  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  which  I  think  in 
some  cases  has  been  a  complete  failure. 

I  do  believe,  however,  in  response  to 
the  gentleman's  question  that  we  can 
and  must  delegate  such  responsibility 
and  authority  as  we  are  constitutionally 
permitted.  We  have  hopes  that  some- 
thing good  will  come  of  it.  I  cannot  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question  specifi- 
cally and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows 
that.  But  I  thank  you  for  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  this  problem,  and 
I  compliment  you  for  it. 

I  think  it  is  a  tragedy  that  this  kind 
of  thing  happens. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mirmesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  distin- 
guished   ranking    minority    member   of 


the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  extending  a  word  of  commenda- 
tion to  our  able  and  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  McMillan],  and  at  the  same 
time  to  him  and  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Coliunbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  if  this  bill, 
when  it  passes,  as  I  am  certain  it  will, 
gets  any  attention  from  the  press  or  from 
the  mass  media  at  all,  it  will  probably 
be  to  the  effect  that  :his  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House.  But  I  cannot  help  saying 
that  if  there  is  anything  in  the  bill  that 
some  of  the  mass  media  do  not  like,  they 
will  again  take  out  after  our  distin- 
guished and  able  chairman  and  after 
the  other  members  of  the  committee — 
and  do  so  without  justification. 

It  is  high  time  that  our  mass  media 
learned  to  pay  a  compliment  once  in  a 
while  to  the  men  who  work  so  hard  and 
so  diligently,  even  though  on  occasion  the 
newspapers  may  not  agree  with  the  ulti- 
mate result,  or  with  the  positions  that 
these  Members  take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It  is 
cosponsored  by  22  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  led  by  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan],  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]. 
They  have  worked  hard  and  diligently 
on  this  bill  and  every  member  of  the 
committee  has  cooperated  and  given  of 
his  best  to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
a  bill  that  will  do  the  full  job. 

I  think  there  are  very  few  places  in 
the  United  States  where  boards  of  edu- 
cation have  not  been  kept  out  of  politics. 
It  is  most  essential,  if  a  board  of  edu- 
cation is  to  function  properly,  that  it. 
should  be  kept  out  of  partisan  politics. 
There  is  no  Republican  Party  way  and 
no  Democratic  Party  way  to  run  a  school 
system.  There  is  no  partisan  way  to 
teach  or  to  learn. 

We  sought  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  providing  for  the  first  election  to  take 
place  next  April  and  thereafter  elections 
will  take  place  in  the  off  years  so  as  not 
to  get  mixed  up  with  the  partisan  politics 
that  may  be  involved.  Too  often  par- 
tisanship arouses  the  emotions  of  the 
electorate  and  caiises  it  to  vote  not  on 
the  basis  of  the  merits  of  a  particular 
proposal  or  a  particular  personality.  We 
have  done  the  best  we  could  to  keep  this 
Board  of  Education  out  of  politics,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  involve  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  elec- 
tion of  their  Board  of  Education  so  that 
they,  too,  will  know  that  their  voice  is  be- 
ing heard  and  that  their  needs  are  being 
taken  care  of.  And  more  important,  that 
the  needs  of  the  children  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  being  properly  attended 
to  by  the  Board  of  Education.  We  hope 
that  an  elected  Board  of  Education  will 
more  effectively  attend  to  those  needs 
and  to  those  desires  in  order  to  create  a 
Board  of  Education  In  this  city  of  Wash- 
ington that  can  be  an  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

I  do  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  unani- 
mously passed  by  this  House.  It  will  be  a 
deserving  tribute  to  the  chairman,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  and  the  other 
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members  of  this  committee,  who  have 
done  such  yeoman  work  in  struggling 
with  this  bill,  and  who  have  tried  to  do 
the  best  job  that  could  possibly  be  done. 

All  good  legislation  is  the  result  of 
honest  and  honorable  compromise.  This 
bill  does  not  embrace  everything  that 
was  urged  upon  the  committee  nor  does 
it  exclude  all  that  was  objected  to.  As 
we  gain  experience  under  it,  we  may 
amend  it  accordingly. 

It  is,  hov.-ever,  workable  and  it  is  a 
good  start. 

I  am  sure  the  people  of  the  District 
will  respond  by  electing  knowledgeable 
men  and  women  of  high  character,  good 
repute,  and  with  a  dedication  to  public 
service  that  will  make  our  Nation  proud. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
feel  derelict  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  pay 
the  highest  respect  possible  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York.  The  gentleman 
made  a  great  contribution  to  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Eraser].  I  am  certain  this  bill  would 
never  have  been  reported  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  if  it  had  not  been  for  these 
fine  gentlemen  cooperating  and  assisting 
in  getting  together  on  some  of  the  rami- 
fications— and  there  are  many — in  this 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  second  and  echo  the 
comments  of  our  able  chairman.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Eraser] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Broyhill]  have  worked  extremely  hard 
to  produce  this  fine  new  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  they  have  had  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  other  Members. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  MclterI  in  commending 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carohna  [Mr.  Mc- 
Millan], and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Nelsen],  as  well  as  all  the  members  of 
the  committee,  who  cooperated  so  well 
and  worked  so  hard  to  make  this  legisla- 
tion possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many,  many  years  we 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  debate,  dis- 
agreement, confusion,  and  misunder- 
standing on  how  we  could  provide  for  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
greater  voice  in  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs.  We  have  argued  about  the 
principle  or  the  desirability  of  represent- 
ative government  or  self-government. 

We  have  a  problem  here.  This  is  the 
Nation's  Capital,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nel- 
sen]. We  have  a  Federal  Interest,  a  Fed- 
eral resporisibility,  and  these  are  para- 
mount. We  cannot  be  indifferent  to  prob- 
lems of  police  and  fire  protection  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  to  public  utilities,  and 
many  other  public  services.  We  are  natu- 


rally concerned  about  the  representation 
of  the  scenic  beauty  of  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, and  the  preservation  of  its  historic 
buildings. 

We  own  over  half  of  the  land  area,  the 
real  property  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  we  must  be  wiUing  to  pay  our 
share  of  the  cost  of  operating  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  We  cannot  discharge  that 
responsibility  by  some  magic  formula  or 
by  delegating  to  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  powers  and  the  authority 
to  tax  Federal  property. 

Then,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
the  constitutional  limitation  as  contained 
in  article  I,  section  8,  which  delegates  to 
the  Congress  the  exclusive  legislative 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over 
the  District  of  Columbia.  So  the  question 
is,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  how  can 
we  provide  the  people  of  the  Nation's 
Capital,  the  people  who  live  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  maximum  voice 
in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs 
without  being  in  conflict  with  the  Consti- 
tution? Also  how  can  we  make  certain 
that  the  Federal  interest  and  Federal  re- 
sponsibility are  not  jeopardized?  We  can- 
not do  it  by  merely  giving  complete  rule 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  to  the  people  who 
are  living  within  its  boundaries. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  word 
"rule"  seems  to  me  to  conflict  somewhat 
in  a  democracy  or  with  respect  to  any 
self-governing  people.  We  have  found 
many  ways  in  which  we  could  give  the 
people  in  the  Nation's  Capital  a  voice  in 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs. 

We  have  the  23d  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  gives  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  right  to 
vote  for  President  and  for  Vice  President. 
There  is  now  pending  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary — and  I  hope 
:t  will  be  reported  out  in  this  session — 
another  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  will  provide  for  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  voting  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  and  possibly  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Certainly  this  can  be 
provided  without  any  conflict  with  the 
Federal  interest  or  shrinking  of  Federal 
responsibility. 

Then,  of  course,  we  could  retrocede 
part  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  that  part 
which  is  not  needed  as  a  Federal  City,  to 
the  people  of  Marj'land.  and  in  that  way 
they  could  have  complete  .self-govern- 
ment. We  did  this  in  1846  by  retroceding 
the  city  of  Alexandria  and  the  county  of 
ArUngton  to  the  State  of  Virginia.  I  do 
not  know  why  the  people  of  Maryland  do 
not  want  part  of  this  land  back.  I  do  not 
know  what  they  have  against  the  people 
who  are  living  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. At  any  rate,  this  is  one  of  the  many 
alternatives  we  could  consider  in  pro- 
viding a  maximum  voice  for  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Of  course,  an  elected  school  board  is 
a  very  simple,  clear-cut  way  by  which 
we  can  separate  the  interest  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  from  the 
interests  and  responsibilities  of  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  operation  of  a  school  system  in  most 
communities  accounts  for  more  than  half 
of  the  annual  budget.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  could 
not  give  the  people  of  the  IMstrict  the 


complete  authority  over  the  operation  of 
their  educational  system. 

This  bill  is  a  step  in  that  direction.  It 
does  not  please  everybody  in  every  tech- 
nical aspect.  There  are  many  technical 
problems,  involving  considerable  give  and 
take,  involved  in  writing  legislation  of 
this  sort.  In  the  consideration  of  this 
particular  bill,  questions  arose  as  to 
whether  there  should  be  a  nine-man 
Board  or  an  11-man  Board;  whether 
there  should  be  one  member  elected  at 
large  or  three  members  elected  at  large, 
or  whether  all  should  be  elected  at  large: 
whether  Board  of  Education  members 
should  serve  without  pay  or  whether 
there  should  be  compensation  of  $100  or 
S200  a  month:  and  then,  of  course, 
whether  the  members  of  the  School 
Board  should  be  elected  in  November  or 
in  April.  All  these  problems  needed  to  be 
worked  out,  and  we  may  have  to  use  trial 
and  error  over  a  period  of  years  to  per- 
fect the  best  system  we  can  devise  to 
permit  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  elect  their  own  School  Board. 
However,  this  bill  is  at  least  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Later  on,  I  hope  we  will  consider  legis- 
lation which  will  give  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  members  of  the 
School  Board,  authority  to  set  their  own 
tax  rate  and  raise  their  own  revenue.  In 
the  meantime.  I  am  fearful  that  when- 
ever there  is  any  problem  related  to  the 
financing  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  system,  the  blame  will  be  laid  at 
the  doorstep  of  Congress. 

But  all  this  can  come  in  time,  and  I 
think  what  we  should  do  right  now  is 
get  the  show  on  the  road.  I  hope  the  bill 
before  us  today  will  be  passed 
unanimously. 

I  wish,  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ex- 
press my  wholehearted  support  for  the 
bill.  H.R.  13042,  which  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  the  members  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. It  has  long  been  my  conviction 
that  the  citizens  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
should  be  granted  this  franchise,  as  an 
exercise  in  the  democratic  process  in  an 
area  of  the  city's  government  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  interest 
to  protect.  For  this  reason,  I  introduced 
legislation  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
both  this  year  and  in  the  89th  Congress 

This  proposed  legislation,  as  reported 
by  the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  will  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Elections  to  divide 
the  city  into  eight  wards,  contiguous  and 
of  approximately  equal  populations,  to 
serve  as  the  framework  for  elections  of 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
These  wards  are  to  be  reapportioned 
after  each  decennial  census,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  equality  of  popula- 
tion. It  is  provided  further  that  a  Board 
of  Education  of  11  members  shall  be 
elected,  eight  of  whom  shall  represent 
the  wards  described  above,  and  three  of 
whom  shall  be  elected  from  the  city  at 
large.  These  elections  are  to  be  non- 
partisan in  nature. 

These  elections  are  to  be  held  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember of  each  odd-numbered  year. 
This  will  avoid  holding  the  nonpartisan 
school  board  election  simultaneously 
with  the  presidential  elections.  However, 
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In  order  that  the  election  of  the  first 
such  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Edu- 
cation not  have  to  be  delayed  until  1969, 
the  bill  provides  that  the  first  such  elec- 
tion be  held  on  April  16.  1968.  Five  of  tlie 
members  elected  at  this  time,  determined 
by  the  drawing  of  lots,  will  serve  until 
the  end  of  1969;  and  the  other  six  will 
serve  until  the  end  of  1971.  Thereafter, 
all  terms  will  be  for  periods  of  4  years, 
with  five  members  being  elected  in  1 
year  and  six  members  2  years  hence,  to 
accomplish  a  suggered  system  of  serv- 
ice on.  the  Boaid. 

The  members  of  the  first  elected 
Board,  chosen  next  April,  will  take  office 
in  June  of  1968.  Thereafter,  members 
elected  in  November  will  take  office  on 
the  fourth  Monday  of  the  following 
January. 

In  the  event  that  no  candidate  receives 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  for  a  given 
seat  on  the  Board  of  Education,  the  bill 
provides  for  a  runoff  election  between 
the  two  candidates  who  received  the 
highest  number  of  votes,  to  be  held  21 
days  after  the  original  election.  In  the 
case  of  the  election  to  be  held  next  April, 
the  runoff  is  authorized  to  be  held  on 
May  7.  1968.  Tie  votes  cast  in  any  School 
Board  election  shall  be  resolved  by  the 
casting  of  lots  before  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  Board  of  Elections. 

In  order  to  qualify  as  a  candidate  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, a  person  must  be  a  registered 
voter  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  If  he 
Is  a  candidate  from  one  of  the  eight 
wards,  he  must  have  resided  in  that  ward 
for  at  least  1  year,  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  at  least  3  years,  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  election.  Candidates 
for  election  from  the  city  at  large  must 
have  been  residents  of  the  city  for  at 
least  3  years  prior  to  the  election. 

In  the  original  election  to  be  held  in 
April  1968.  candidates  for  seats  from  the 
wards  must  present  to  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions a  petition  signed  by  at  least  50 
voters  registered  In  that  ward :  and  can- 
didates for  seats  representing  the  city  at 
large  must  file  petitions  bearing  the  sig- 
natures of  at  least  400  registered  voters. 
Including  at  least  50  from  each  ward. 
Thereafter,  In  the  case  of  the  electioiis 
to  be  held  in  November  of  the  odd-num- 
bered years,  candidates  from  the  wards 
must  present  nominating  petitions 
signed  by  at  least  250  voters  from  that 
ward,  and  candidates  at  large  must  file 
petitions  signed  by  at  least  2,000  regis- 
tered voters.  Of  these  latter,  200  must  be 
from  each  of  the  eight  wards  and  400 
more  from  the  city  In  general.  Each  fil- 
ing of  candidacy  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  filing  fee  of  $100. 

The  Board  of  Elections  is  required  to 
arrange  the  names  of  the  candidates  on 
the  ballots  by  lot. 

The  bill  provides  that  no  employee  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  School  Board 
or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment may  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Education. 
Such  an  employee  may,  of  course,  be  a 
candidate  for  election  to  the  School 
Board,  but  if  elected  he  shall  be  required 
to  resign  his  position  before  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Board. 

The  chronology  spelled  out  In  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  necessary  for  the  or- 


derly process  of  conducting  the  elections, 
is  as  follows.  Nominating  petitions  for 
candidates  may  be  circulated  as  early  as 
99  days  prior  to  the  election,  and  such 
petitions  may  be  filed  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Elections  as  early 
as  the  70th  day  and  as  late  as  the  56th 
day  before  the  election.  Then  the  Board 
of  Elections  is  required  to  post  these  peti- 
tions publicly,  in  order  that  any  voter 
wishing  to  challenge  the  validity  of  any 
such  petition  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so.  Such  cliallenges  must  be  filed 
witii  the  Board  of  Elections  not  later 
than  the  43d  day  prior  to  the  election, 
and  the  ciiallenge  may  question  the  eli- 
gibility of  the  candidate  himself,  or  the 
fact  tliat  the  requisite  number  of  bona 
fide  voters  have  signed  the  petition. 

It  is  then  Incumbent  on  the  Board  of 
Elections  to  determine  the  validity  of  any 
such  challenge,  and  the  Board  must 
make  all  such  decisions  not  later  than 
35  days  before  the  election  date.  A  person 
whose  challenge  of  a  petition  has  been 
overruled  by  the  Board  of  Elections  will 
then  have  a  period  of  3  days,  or 
until  the  32d  day  prior  to  the  election, 
to  file  an  appeal  from  the  Election 
Board's  ruling  with  the  District  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  last  day  for  the  registra- 
tion of  voters  is  established  as  the  31st 
day  prior  to  the  date  of  the  election. 

Tlie  present  District  of  Columbia  elec- 
tion law  provides  for  a  complete  registra- 
tion of  voters  in  every  election  year. 
While  this  may  have  proved  satisfactory 
under  the  present  situation  in  which 
there  is  an  election  in  the  District  only 
every  fourth  year,  it  would  obviously  be 
impractical  to  require  registration  evei-y 
2  years  for  the  School  Board  elections. 
For  this  reason,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Elections, 
the  bill.  H.R.  13042,  amends  the  present 
act  to  provide  for  permanent  registra- 
tion of  voters  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Under  this  system,  a  registered  voter  who 
fails  to  vote  for  4  successive  years  will 
be  removed  from  the  list  of  registered 
voters.  This  system,  in  my  opinion,  is 
both  practical  and  equitable. 

The  elected  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Education  will  be  required  to  meet  at 
least  once  each  month,  with  all  meetings 
being  open  except  those  at  which  teach- 
ers are  to  be  engaged.  The  bill  provides 
also  for  the  payment  of  as  much  as  SI 00 
per  month  to  each  member  of  the  Board 
for  reimbursement  of  expenses  incident 
to  service  on  the  Board. 

A  vacancy  occurring  on  the  Board  of 
Education,  by  reason  of  the  death  or 
resignation  of  a  member,  is  to  be  filled  at 
the  next  general  election  occurring  more 
than  99  days  after  such  a  vacancy  oc- 
curs. The  person  elected  t«  such  a 
vacancy  is  to  serve  the  unexpired  part 
of  the  term.  When  a  vacancy  occurs,  the 
Board  of  Education  shall  immediately 
choose  a  succe.s.sor  to  serve  the  remainder 
of  the  unexpired  term  or  until  a  succes- 
sor is  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy,  which- 
ever shall  occur  first. 

I  hail  this  carefully  drawn  and 
thoroughly  workable  bill  as  a  monumen- 
tal step  forward,  in  granting  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  proper  duty,  responsi- 
bility, and  privilege — that  of  choosing  the 
members  of  their  Board  of  Education  in 


nonpartisan  elections.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  personally  would  prefer  that  this 
elected  Board  of  Education  be  given  the 
authority  and  the  responsibility  of  ap- 
proving its  own  budget  and  raising  its 
own  revenues.  I  believe  that  the  rc.enues 
available  from  proper  sources  of  taxa- 
tion in  the  District,  plus  the  Federal 
funds  which  accrue  to  the  city's  school 
system  under  such  programs  as  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  the 
Vocational  Education  Act.  and  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  impacted  areas,  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  effective  operation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  school  sys- 
tem. I  believe  this  autonomy  would  be 
entirely  proper,  since  tiie  administration 
of  the  city's  public  school  system  in  no 
way  affects  the  Federal  Governmer.t's  in- 
terest in  the  city,  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  citizens  ol  the  entire  Nation 
contribute  through  taxation  to  its  fi- 
nancial support.  It  Is  my  hope  that  this 
may  become  a  reality. 

Meanwhile.  I  offer  my  support  en- 
thusiastically to  this  bill,  and  urge  that 
its  approval  by  thi.?  body  be  unanimous. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wi'.l  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noticed 
the  gentleman  made  reference  to  a  vot- 
ing and  a  nonvoting  delegate  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  My  feeling  is  the 
people  here  should  have  someone  to  go 
to,  as  we  in  Minnesota  and  the  people  in 
Virginia  have,  someone  to  represent  their 
interests.  There  should  be  someone  to 
represent  the  Interests  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  Congress,  and  a  voting 
delegate  bill,  I  understand,  will  be  re- 
ported soon.  I  support  it.  A  nonvoting 
delegate  will  be  a  help  and  could  be  im- 
mediately provided  for,  because  this 
could  be  done  without  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

These  are  areas  in  which  I  fee!,  as  the 
gentleman  does,  there  Is  need  for  atten- 
tion. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
and  for  the  very  good  support  he  gave 
us  on  this  bill  in  the  committee,  work- 
ing in  the  best  interests,  we  believe,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  As  the 
gentleman  will  recall,  the  23d  amend- 
ment was  ratified  by  the  States  in  record 
time.  I  hope  and  believe  that  a  similar 
amendment,  to  provide  a  voting  delegate 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  will  also  be 
approved  in  record  time. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  jield  to 
our  chairman. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  there 
will  certainly  continue  to  be  Important 
problems  with  respect  to  conditions  In 
the  individual  school  districts.  At  pres- 
ent, some  of  the  people  are  complaining 
because  they  say  they  have  no  represen- 
tation on  the  Board.  I  think  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  will  also  assist  in  cor- 
recting the  problems  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross)  In 
connection  with  the  destruction  of  so 
many  of  the  glass  windows  In  the  school 
buildings. 

Certainly  the  local  School  Board  mem- 
ber from,  a  district  would  try  to  see  that 
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the  police  check  closely  on  the  school 
buildings  in  his  district. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virgim.^.  There  is 
no  Question  that  the  eight  members 
elected  from  various  wards  wou'd  give  a 
very  good  cross  section  of  representation 
on  the  School  Board.  Having  three  mem- 
bers elected  at  large  will  certainly  help 
to  overcome  the  so-called  parochial  In- 
terest referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  fMr.  NelsenI. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  shall  be  brief,  Mr.  Speaker. 

As  one  of  the  Members  representing 
a  district  v.-hich  is  a  suburb  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  being  very  cog- 
nizant of  the  problems  of  the  District  in 
the  metropolitan  area,  I  am  pleased  by 
the  action  taken  by  the  committee. 

I  should  like  to  compUment  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  as  well  as  all  other 
members  of  the  committee,  for  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
comments  made  by  the  ranking  minority 
mem.ber;  namely,  that  we  should  see  that 
the  Nation's  Capital  is  the  showplace  of 
the  country.  The  Nation's  Capital  is  one 
v.iiich  belongs  to  all  of  us.  I  hope  we  can 
continue  to  work  to  make  the  Nation's 
Capital  truly  the  most  beautiful  capital 
of  the  Nation  and  of  the  world. 

I  have  one  brief  comment  to  make  to 
my  colleague  from  Virginia.  We  have  dis- 
cussed many  times  the  fact  that  Virginia 
was  an  "Lidian  giver"  and  took  back 
what  they  gave  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Maryland  left  its  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  v.iiich  now  comprises 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Certainly  at 
this  late  date  we  are  not  going  to  be  "In- 
dian givers"  and  take  back  the  District 
of  Columbia  into  Maryland.  We  believe 
they  can.  with  the  help  of  Congress,  well 
manage  their  own  affairs. 

I  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MACHEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  rise  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  which  have  been  made 
in  favor  of  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Having  been  a  resident  of  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  since  1934,  I 
am  fully  cognizant  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  School  Board  has  been  select- 
ed in  the  past.  It  has  not  been  a  demo- 
cratic way  of  selecting  members. 

I  am  pleased  that  judges  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia do  not  want  this  chore  and  it  does 
seem  proper  to  me  for  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  select  their  own 
School  Board  members. 

Therefore  I  fully  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill.  I  want  to 
join  with  the  other  Members  in  com- 
mending the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMillan  ] ,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen],  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  for 
what  has  proved  to  be  a  very  cooperative 


bipartisan  effort  to  give  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  voice  In  the 
running  of  their  own  schools. 

I  should  add,  I  beUeve,  that  this  is 
another  step  in  what  has  been  a  very 
constructive  pattern  of  action  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee. 

EarUer  this  year  the  committee  pro- 
posed to  the  House,  and  the  House  ac- 
cepted, some  new  revenue  measures  to 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  meet  its  obligations  to 
the  people  and  to  finance  its  programs  es- 
sential to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
residents  of  the  District.  This  measure  is 
still  in  conference,  and  I  know  it  will  get 
sjTnpathetic  consideration  as  ways  are 
found  to  work  out  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House-passed  version  and  that 
of  the  other  body. 

Reinforcing  this  pattern  of  coopera- 
tion has  been  the  fact  that  the  school 
board  bill  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
shortly  after  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee introduced,  with  the  support  of 
many  other  members,  this  school  board 
legislation  that  the  President  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  urging  that  such 
legislation  be  adopted.  So  on  all  fronts — 
the  executive  and  the  legislative — we 
find  agreement  that  this  change  will  be 
a  constructive  and  a  forward  step  in 
creating  a  stronger  system  of  education 
for  the  children  of  the  District. 

I  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is  some 
concern  about  the  election  date  provided 
in  this  bill.  The  initial  objections  I  heard 
to  the  election  in  April;  that  is.  the 
transitional  first  election,  were  based  on 
technical  grounds,  as  I  understood  them. 
It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  there  were 
adequate  reasons  on  a  technical  basis  for 
postponing  the  elections  beyond  April. 
However,  I  should  say  in  all  candor  that 
others  who  have  spoken  to  me  have  made 
other  observations  about  the  desirability 
of  more  time,  inasmuch  as  this  will  be 
the  first  election  in  which  citizens  par- 
ticipate. For  the  first  time  there  will  be 
wards  drawn  by  the  election  ofHcials. 
There  will  have  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
learning  which  will  take  place  in  the 
District. 

It  is  my  view  that  if  an  amendment 
should  be  offered,  though  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  offering  one.  if  one  should  be 
offered  to  put  the  date  off  to  September, 
I  would  see  no  serious  objection  to  it. 
The  committee  was  of  the  opinion,  and  I 
think  with  some  justification,  that  the 
school  board  elections  should  not  be  at 
the  same  time  as  partisan  elections.  So 
the  choice  wiiich  was  open  to  the  com- 
mittee was  limited.  I  do  not  happen  to 
feel  strongly  about  this  matter.  Cer- 
tainly the  will  of  the  House  can  be 
worked  to  arrive  at  a  different  decision 
if  that  is  the  desire  of  the  House. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
that  while  the  bill  that  is  before  the 
House  does  not  expressly  require  coordi- 
nation between  the  board  of  education 
and  other  agencies  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, sucli  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion is  going  to  be  essential  if  the  full 
benefit  of  the  .school  system  and  of  the 
school  physical  plant  is  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  District.  There  will  be  a  need 
to  coordinate  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Recreation   Board   and   coordi- 


nate with  the  other  agencies  so  that  the 
maximum*  potential  of  the  schools  can 
be  realized  and  the  schools  made  as 
strong  a  center  of  community  activity  as 
possible.  I  am  confident  that  the  new 
school  board  will  observe  their  responsi- 
bilities in  this  connection. 

President  Johnson  emphasized  the  in- 
tegral relationship  of  the  school  system 
wi~th  the  municipal  government  in  his 
letter  of  August  16.  1967,  endorsing  the 
idea  of  an  elected  board  of  education  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  He  asserted 
that— 

If  that  (educational)  system  Is  to  succeed 
It  must  be  a  part  of  community  life.  The 
problems  of  delinquency,  crime,  and  empty 
summers — and  the  promise  of  vocational 
training,  recreation,  and  full  opportunity- 
must  be  no  less  the  concern  of  the  educa- 
tional system  than  of  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

Education  can  no  longer  be  considered  a 
seasonal  experience,  when  the  problems  of  a 
modern  city  know  no  calendar. 

To  answer  this  challenge  In  onr  Nation's 
Capital,  the  school  board  I  propose  will  have 
a  broad  charter 

To  mvolve  Itself  deeply  In  the  aflalrs  of  the 
community. 

To  coordinate  Its  efforts  fully  with  other 
agencies  of  the  City's  government. 

And.  most  Importantly,  to  work  closely 
with  the  new  officials  of  the  City  govern- 
ment. 

Further  support  for  coordination  be- 
tween the  schools  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  can  be  fomid  in 
the  recent  Passow  report  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  schools.  As  the  report 
states — 

A  school  which  serves  Its  community  will 
be  an  educational  center  In  the  broadest 
seri-ije — a  place  where  children,  youth  and 
adtilts  have  opportunities  for  study  and 
learning.  Beyond  that,  the  school  may  also 
function  as  a  neighborhood  community  cen- 
ter; a  center  for  community  servicee  (health, 
counseling,  legal,  employment  and  welfare); 
and  as  the  center  of  community  life,  cata- 
lyzing action  for  study  and  solution  of  sig- 
nificant neighborhood  problems. 

Such  community  schools  cannot  be 
achieved  unless  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  work  out  effective  procedures  to 
assure  full  coordination  in  developing 
community  and  educational  programs. 

To  be  sure,  the  Board  has  very  sub- 
stantial statutory  dependence  on  the 
District  government — mainly  in  that  the 
District  must  approve  the  s:hool  budget 
and  capital  program.  But  the  coordina- 
tion that  is  needed  and  expected  goes  far 
beyond  this.  It  involves  cooperative  pol- 
icy development  on  matters  of  joint  in- 
terest and  smoothly  meshed  operations. 
It  is  the  kind  of  cooperation  vital  to 
successful  community  programs  and 
meaningful  educational  programs. 

What  does  all  this  mean  in  direct, 
operational  terms?  Among  other  things, 
it  may  mean  that  educational  facilities 
should  be  designed  and  constructed  W 
accommodate  civic  and  community  ac- 
tivities such  as  recreation,  adult  and  vo- 
cational training,  civic  meetings  and 
other  community  purposes; 

Educational  facilities  should  be  made 
fully  available  for  community  purposes 
during  nonschool  hours; 

Municipal  services  such  as  police,  san- 
itation,  recreational,   and  maintenance 
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services  to  schools  should  be  stepped  up 
so  as  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  and 
stature  of  the  school  in  the  community; 

The  Board  of  Education  should  wel- 
come District  ofiQcials  to  participate  in 
Its  deliberations  and  ways  devised  to 
share  responsibility  in  programs  of  com- 
munity enrichment. 

A  municipal  school  system  that  regards 
itself  as  an  Instnmient  of  the  total  com- 
munity is  a  powerful  tool  for  achieving 
a  quality  community.  This  can  better  be 
achieved  by  coordination  between  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  other  agen- 
cies of  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  close  by  saying 
that  having  been  on  this  committee  for 
3  years  that  the  very  constructive  lead- 
ership which  the  chairman  has  offered 
with  respect  to  the  problems  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  most  gratifying  to 
me.  I  hope  that  the  House  will  support 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  should  like  to  com- 
pliment the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMillan]  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Nelsen]  for  this  forward-looking 
piece  of  legislation.  I  am  pleased,  along 
with  many  other  Members  of  Congress, 
that  they  acted  with  such  dispatch  to 
bring  this  legislation  to  the  floor.  I  wish 
to  compliment  them  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  doing  so. 

I  even  want  to  compliment  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  interest  in  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation,  an  Interest  stimu- 
lated perhaps  by  the  action  of  this  com- 
mittee and  several  other  Members  of 
Congress.  But  I  think  it  is  salutary  and 
will  work  to  the  best  Interest  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wish 
to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  unsung  heroes  of  the 
school  board  bill  Is  our  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown  1.  It  Is  my  recollection  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown] 
drafted  the  first  bill  that  was  introduced. 
Much  of  the  legislation  which  we  are 
now  considering  was  taken  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  which  he  introduced. 
Therefore,  we  are  happy  to  welcome  the 
support  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
this  District  of  Columbia  Committee  bill 
and  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  fine 
work  and  the  contribution  which  he  has 
made  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this 
objective.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
been  of  very  excellent  help  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  Is  very  flattering  and  I 
think  unduly  so.  Perhaps,  no  other  per- 
son has  contributed  so  much  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  purpose  as  has  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  not  just  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  year  but  over  the 
past  years.  However,  I  do  appreciate  his 
kind  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  product  of  the  school 


system  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  hav- 
ing graduated  from  Western  High 
School  some  23  years  ago,  I  have  felt 
strongly  that  the  District  in  the  past  has 
enjoyed  an  excellent  school  system.  I 
further  feel  that  the  quality  of  that  sys- 
tem can  be  restored  with  effective  local 
leadership. 

But.  perhaps,  only  with  effective  local 
leadership  can  the  school  system  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  be  better  than  It 
is  now.  This  will  occur  only  if  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  will  accept  the  in- 
terest and  responsibility  which  they 
have  now  been  given.  They  now  have 
the  opportunity  to  reorganize  and  de- 
velop the  local  schools  which,  after  all, 
are  so  vital  to  the  citizens  of  any  area. 
I  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  it  is  the 
local  school  which  prepares  the  children 
of  the  local  citizens,  intellectually,  mor- 
ally, and  as  future  citizens,  whether  they 
will  grow  up  to  live  in  the  areas  where 
they  attended  school  or  in  other  areas 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  any  govern- 
mental area  or  goverrmiental  program 
where  people  should  have  the  right  to 
govern  themselves,  this  is  it — the  public 
school  system.  If  there  is  any  govern- 
mental area  where  people  should  do  well 
with  the  personal  responsibility  and  op- 
portunity for  self-government  to  show- 
that  they  can  govern  themselves  effec- 
tively, this  is  it — the  public  school  sys- 
tem. 

I  am  confident  that  this  system  will 
work  well  in  the  District  of  CoIim:ibia,  as 
it  has  worked  so  well  elsewhere  across 
our  Nation,  in  the  deep-rooted  tradi- 
tion of  our  great  country.  I  hope  it  will 
represent  an  example  for  future  efforts 
to  provide  self-rule  or  expanded  repre- 
sentation in  government. 

I  do  feel  that  the  congressional  inter- 
est and  the  interest  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  must  continue 
to  be  represented  in  the  government  of 
the  city  of  Washington.  D.C,  However.  I 
feel  it  is  vital  that  the  schools  be  thus 
self-governed  by  the  people  of  the  area 
where  the  schools  function.  These  people, 
in  turn,  should  direct  their  most  effec- 
tive efforts  and  responsibilities  toward 
this  kind  of  home  rule. 

Again,  permit  me  to  compliment  the 
members  of  tlie  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Permit  me  to  wish 
well  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  their  efforts  at  operating  their 
own  schools.  I  think  that  every  one  of 
us  faces  this  new  era  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  school  system  with  hope  and 
with  confidence  and.  perhaps,  with  a  cer- 
tain feeling  that  we  are  embarkin?  upon 
something  that  could  or  could  not  es- 
tablish the  effectiveness  of  self-rule  for 
the  citizens  of  this  city  and  influence  the 
course  of  future  deliberations  in  this 
Consrress  on  the  question  of  self-gov- 
ernment for  the  citizens  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  City. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PUCTNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  It  will  bring  to  Washington 
a  concept  of  school  management  that  is 
working  very  well  all  over  the  country. 
I  happen  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 


committee on  General  Education.  We 
handle  legislation  affecting  some  47  mil- 
lion children  in  this  country.  It  is  rather 
sigriificant  to  me  that  the  best  school  sys- 
tem In  America  are  those  managed  by 
elected  school  boards.  In  many  of  our 
suburbs  throughout  the  country  we  find 
the  highest  scholastic  achievement  by 
young  people  and  we  find  elected  school 
boards  playing  an  important  pan  m 
meeting  the  school  needs  of  those  com- 
munities. 

Last  year  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  a  special  task  force  that 
Investigated  the  school  system  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  we 
found  that  the  needs  of  the  school 
system  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  monumental.  We  foimd  that 
the  schools  In  Washington  will  need  some 
very  extensive  help  from  the  Federal 
Government,  but  we  also  found  that 
much  could  be  done  at  the  local  level  to 
help  the  schools  immediately.  This  is  not 
being  done  at  the  present  time.  My  judg- 
ment is  that  an  elected  School  Board  will 
have  a  great  deal  of  latitude  In  mar- 
shaling the  local  forces  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  bring  some  immediate  relief 
to  the  school  system  of  this  city. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  ar- 
chaic than  the  present  system  of  appoint- 
ing school  board  members  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  since  we  have  an 
archaic  system  of  appointing  School 
Board  members  we  get  a  very  archaic 
system  of  education. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  join  in  commending  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
members  of  this  committee.  I  would  also 
like  to  join  in  commending  President 
Johnson  for  providing  the  leadership  in 
presenting  this  concept  of  managing  the 
District  of  Columbia  schools  to  Con- 
gress. I  am  sure  it  will  serve  as  a  model 
for  many  other  communities  across  the 
country.  Education  is  the  most  single 
important  function  of  local  government. 
I  believe  the  concept  of  electing  school 
board  members  will  spread  across  the 
country.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come 
when  the  pe.ople  themselves  ought  to 
have  a  greater  voice  in  the  affairs  and 
management  of  their  schools.  I  find  in 
talking  to  people  across  the  country  that 
in  great  niunbers  tliey  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  kind  of  education  their  children 
are  receiving.  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
members  of  school  boards  elected  by  the 
people  themselves  would  have  a  greater 
voice  in  setting  the  policies  of  manage- 
ment for  their  schools.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  we  are  all  now  trying 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  improve  edu- 
cation in  America.  This  Government  is 
spending  tremendous  sums  of  money  on 
education,  and  the  larsest  item  on  local 
real  estate  tax  bills  is  support  of  the 
school  system. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress  in 
1959.  the  United  States  was  spending 
S450  million  in  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Today  this  country-  is  .spending  more 
than  S13.5  billion  in  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. It  would  appear  to  me  that  it  is 
just  and  wise  and  well  to  have  those  who 
are  administering  these  programs  elected 
by  the  people,  because  I  know  of  no 
more  effective  way  of  managing  these 
Federal  aid  programs  to  our  schools  than 
through  a  mandate  of  the  people  ex- 
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pressed  by  their  elected  school  board. 
For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  In 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  legislation, 
but  in  listening  to  the  speeches  and  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  about  the 
educational  system  in  Washington.  D.C. 
I  am  concerned.  I  certainly  agree  that  it 
is  proper  to  commend  the  members  of  the 
committee,  because  this  is  a  thoughtful 
piece  of  legislation.  However,  I  must  say 
that  it  Is  appropriate.  In  my  view,  to  cau- 
tion against  anticipating  that  this  legis- 
lation is  going  to  dramatically  change  the 
quality  of  education  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  believe  that  talk  of  the  possibility  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  becoming  a 
model  for  the  rest  of  the  country  in  edu- 
cation In  the  new  term  Is  far  off  the 
mark. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  two  children  In 
the  schools  of  the  District,  one  In  the 
sixth  grade  and  the  other  in  the  second 
grade.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
watch  the  operation  of  the  school  system 
in  the  District  for  several  years,  and  I 
must  say  the  District  schools  are  in  seri- 
ous trouble.  The  children  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  not  getting  quality  edu- 
cation. The  problems  are  great,  and  it  is 
going  to  take  more  than  money  to  solve 
them.  It  Is  going  to  take  the  people  In 
the  District,  and  the  people  who  have  re- 
sponsibility for  the  caring  about  what 
is  going  on  In  the  District  of  Colimibia 
schools.  It  is  particularly  important  for 
the  parents  and  the  people  in  the  District 
to  become  involved  and  participating  in 
helping  to  solve  the  school  problems. 

It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  say  simply 
that  they  need  more  money.  It  Is  \evy 
easy  to  say  they  need  an  elected  school 
board.  Indeed,  they  need  both.  But  the 
District  of  Columbia  schools  need  more. 
I  am  not  optimistic  that,  alone,  either 
more  money  or  an  elected  school  board 
will  solve  the  problems  that  we  face  here 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  member  for 
bringing  the  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  statement  that  the  gentleman  has 
made.  I  think  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  of  the  same  opinion. 
We  feel  that  if  the  schools  are  goine:  to 
get  better  or  worse,  the  responsibility 
should  be  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
people  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  not  on  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  District  court  that  named 
the  school  board  that  has  had  authority 
over  the  schools. 

I  think  that  this  will  place  the  respon- 
sibility where  it  belongs.  I  have  always 
been  of  the  opinion  that  every  com- 
munity should  handle  its  own  school  sys- 
tem ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  Con- 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  agree 
with  the  statement  made  by  the  gentle- 
man that  there  are  many  problems  be- 
setting the  Ehstrict  of  Columbia  pubhc 
school  system  today,  and  that  money 
alone  cannot  solve  all  these  problems. 
I  know  also  that  this  elected  school  board 
is  certainly  not  a  panacea.  I  wonder  If 
the  gentleman  has  any  more  specific  ob- 
servation as  to  what  is  wrong  and  what 
may  be  helpful  in  improving  the  educa- 
tional system  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia? I  know  that  those  of  us  who  have 
served  on  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Coltmibia  for  years  have  been  most 
anxious  to  do  everything  possible  from 
the  legislative  standpoint  and  we  have,  I 
believe,  in  many  Instances  approved  leg- 
islation that  was  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Education  and  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioners.  As  I  say,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  we  have 
a  problem  in  the  educational  system  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  would  appre- 
ciate any  specific  suggestions  he  may 
have  as  to  how  we  could  improve  that 
system. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  could  talk  about 
this  subject,  as  the  gentleman  could,  for 
several  hours,  but  time  does  not  permit 
it  here.  The  thing  that  I  believe  will 
assist  in  helping  to  solve  these  problems 
is.  as  I  Indicated,  that  the  parents  who 
have  children  in  these  schools  become 
involved  in  the  parent-teachers  organiza- 
tions and  become  Involved  In  the  prob- 
lems of  the  local  schools,  and  that  they, 
as  your  bill  helps  to  provide,  have  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  decision- 
making process  that  is  so  important  to 
the  quality  of  education. 

I  could  go  on  and  talk  about  the  recent 
court  decision  here  and  the  problems  that 
it  has  caused  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
of  the  delay  in  the  starting  of  the  schools, 
and  the  days  the  children  will  miss  and 
the  problems  of  teachers  and  difficulties 
in  getting  good  teachers. 

There  are  so  many  areas  here.  But  to 
place  responsibility  where  it  belongs,  It 
Is  the  people  who  reside  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  who  must  care  and  deal 
with  these  problems.  Simply  complain- 
ing about  the  Congress  will  not  solve 
these  problems.  They  are  not  going  to 
solved  until  the  people  are  ready  to  work 
for  sound  solutions,  take  a  part  in  meet- 
ing the  problems,  and  deeply  care  about 
solving  them.  They  are  solvable.  I  am 
convinced  that  they  are.  but  they  will 
only  be  solved  when  we  reach  that  point. 
I  must  say  from  what  I  have  seen  they 
they  are  not  getting  the  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  of  the  Di.^trict  of 
Columbia  and  of  the  parents  that  they 
require.  Too  many  people  are  fieeing  the 
city  or  placing  their  children  in  private 
schools.  If  this  continues  the  prospects 
are  bleak. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Albert  > .  The  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  j'eas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  327.  nays  3,  not  voting  102. 
as  follows: 
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YEA.S— 327 

Abbitt 

Ford, 

May 

Aberrethy 

William  D. 

Mayne 

Adair 

Fountain 

Meeds 

Addabbo 

FVaser 

Mesklll 

Albert 

Prelinghuysen 

Michel 

Andrews,  AJa. 

Fnedel 

Miller.  Calif 

Annunzlo 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Arendjs 

Puqua 

Mills 

Ash brook 

Gallfianakis 

Mlnlsh 

Ashmore 

Gardner 

Mink 

Ayres 

Gathlngs 

Monagan 

Bates 

Gettys 

Montgomery 

Battln 

Gialmo 

Moore 

Belcher 

Gibbons 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Bell 

Gilbert 

Morse.  Maae. 

Bennett 

Gonzalez 

Mosher 

Berrj' 

Goodell 

Multer 

Betts 

Ooodllng 

Murphy,  111. 

BevUl 

Gray 

Myers 

Blester 

Griffiths 

Natcher 

Blackburn 

Gross 

Nedzl 

Blanton 

Grover 

Nelsen 

Blatnlk 

Gubser 

Nichols 

Bopgs 

Gude 

Nix 

Boland 

Gurney 

O'Hara,  Dl. 

Bolton 

Haley 

O-Hara,  Mich. 

Bow- 

Hal  leek 

Olsen 

Bray 

Hamilton 

O  Neal.  Oa. 

Brinkley 

Hammer- 

Ottinper 

Brooks 

schmldt 

Passman 

BrotEman 

Hanna 

Patman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Patten 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hardy 

PeUy 

Brovhin.  N.C. 

Harrison 

Perkins 

Broyhin,  Va. 

Harsha 

Pettis 

Buchanan 

Harvey 

Pickle 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hathaway 

Pike 

Burke.  Maes. 

Hawkins 

Pirnle 

Burton,  Calif. 

Havs 

Poage 

Burton,  tJtah 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

PofT 

Bush 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Pollock 

Button 

Henderson 

Price,  ni. 

Bvrne.  Pa. 

Herlong 

Price,  Tex. 

Cabell 

Hicks 

Puclnskl 

Carter 

Hollfield 

Qule 

Casey 

Horton 

Quillen 

Cederberg 

Howard 

Rallsback 

Chamberlain 

Hull 

Randall 

Clancy 

Hungate 

Held,  111. 

Clark 

Hunt 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Clawson.  Del 

Hutchinson 

Relfel 

Cleveland 

Ichord 

Relnecke 

C'ohelaa 

Irwln 

Resnlck 

Collier 

Jacobs 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Cor.able 

Jarman 

Rlegle 

Conte 

Joelson 

Rivers 

Conyere 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roblson 

Corman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rodlno 

Cowyer 

Jonas 

Rogers.  C"olo. 

Cramer 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Culver 

Joties,  N  C. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Cunningham 

Karsten 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Daddarlo 

Kastenmeler 

Rosenthal 

Daniel." 

Keith 

Roth 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kelly 

Roudebush 

D.1V1S,  Wis. 

Kint!.  Calif. 

Roush 

Dawson 

King.  N.Y. 

Roybal 

Delaney 

Klrwan 

Rumsfeld 

Dellenback 

Kleppe 

Ruppe 

Denney 

Kornegay 

Ryan 

Derwlnskl 

Kr.pferman 

Sattejfleld 

Devme 

Kuvkendall 

Saylor 

Dickinson 

Kyi 

Schadeberg 

Di^gs 

Kyros 

Scherle 

Dingell 

La.rd 

Scheuer 

Dole 

Langen 

Schneebeli 

Dow 

Latta 

Schweiker 

Dowdy 

Lennon 

Schwengel 

Downing 

Lipscomb 

Scott 

Dulskl 

Lloyd 

Selden 

Duncan 

Lukeus 

Shipley 

Dwyer 

McCarthy 

Shriver 

Eckhardt 

McClory 

Slkes 

Edmor.dson 

McClure 

Slsk 

Edwards.  Al.^. 

McDade 

SkuMtz 

Edwards,  La. 

McFall 

Slack 

E:lberg 

McMiUan 

Smith.  Calif, 

Esch 

Macdonald. 

Smith,  Iowa 

E-^hleman 

Ma=.?, 

Smith.  NY. 

Everett 

MacGregor 

Smith,  OkJa. 

Evlr.s.  Ter.n. 

Machen 

Snyder 

Parbsteln 

Madden 

Springer 

Fa-scell 

Mahon 

Stafford 

Findley 

MailUard 

Stanton 

Fisher 

Marsh 

Steed 

Flood 

Martin 

Ste'ger.  Ariz. 

Foley 

Mathias,  Calif 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Ford,  Gerald  R    Matsunaga 

Stratton 
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Stubblefleld 

Ullman 

White 

Stuckey 

Van  Deerlln 

Whltener 

Sullivan 

Vanlk 

Wiggins 

Taft 

Vlgorlto 

WiULams,  Pa. 

Talcott 

Wagsonner 

Winn 

Taylor 

Waldle 

Wyatt 

Teague,  Calif. 

Walker 

Wydler 

Teague,  Tex. 

Wampler 

Wylle 

Thompson,  N.J 

Watson 

Wyman 

Thomson,  Wl5. 

Watts 

Yates 

Tuck 

Whalen 

Zlon 

Tunney 

Whalley 
NAYS— 3 

Zwacb 

Burleoon 

Colmer 

Whltten 

NOT  VOTiNG— 102 

Adams 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Q-NelU.  Mass. 

Anderson,  111. 

Gallagher 

Pepper 

Anderson, 

Garmatz 

Phlibln 

Tenn 

Green,  Greg. 

Pool 

Andrews, 

Green.  Pa. 

P:->or 

N.  Dak. 

Haean 

Purcell 

Ashley 

Hail 

Barlck 

Asplnall 

Halpem 

Recti 

Baring 

Hanley 

Reusa 

Barrett 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Bingham 

Hebert 

Roberts 

Boiling 

Helstoekl 

Ronan 

Brademas 

Holland 

Rostenkowskl 

Brafico 

Hosmer 

Sandman 

Brock 

Jones,  Ala. 

St  Germain 

Broomfleld 

Karth 

St    Orge 

Brown.  Mich. 

Kazen 

Staggers 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kee 

Stepnens 

OahUl 

Kluczyn.skl 

Tenzer 

Carey 

Landrum 

Thompson,  Oa 

Celler 

Leggett 

Tleman 

Clausen. 

Long,  La. 

Udall 

DonH. 

Long.  Md. 

Utt 

Corbett 

McCuUoch 

Vander  Jagt 

Clirtls 

McDonald. 

Wntklns 

de  U  Garza 

Mich. 

W:dnall 

Dent 

Mi-i'wen 

Williams.  MU8 

Donohue 

MathUs,  Md. 

Willis 

Dorn 

Mmshall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Edwards.  Calif 

Mi.-e 

WUson. 

Erlenhom 

Mocrhead 

Charles  H. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Morgan 

Wolff 

Fallon 

Morton 

Wright 

Peighan 

Mo-i 

Young 

Flno 

Murphy,  N.T 

Zablockl 

nynt 

OKonakl 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr    Btngh.-im  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rhodes 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PiUton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Rosten- 
kowskl. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  WlUls  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Reiiss. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  de  la 
Garza. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revi.se  and  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  bill  just  passed,  and  also 
on  the  next  two  bills  to  be  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  bin  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Halpern 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Cor- 
bett. 

Mr.  Peighan  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson, 

Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  Broomfleld 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr   Brock. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr  0"Konskl. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Ziblockl  with  Mr.  Morton 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Wldnall. 

Mr  Donohue  with  Mr.  CahUl. 

Mr.  Phlibln  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Mtze. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr  Dorn  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  HoUand. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Pryor. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Ashley. 


TO  PERMIT  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
COUNCIL  TO  MAKE  REGULATIONS 
UNDER  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE  CONTROL 
ACT 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
13025  I  to  permit  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions under  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Con- 
trol Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  and  that  it  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.   13025 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  District  of  Columbia  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Act  Is  amended  as 
follows; 

( 1 1  The  first  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph of  section  7  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  25-1071  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■'The  CouncU  shall  have  specific  authority 
to  make  rules  and  reg\ilatlons  for  the  Is- 
suance, transfer,  and  revocation  of  licenses: 
tfl  ficilltate  and  insure  the  collection  of 
taxes;  to  govern  the  operation  of  the  business 
of  licensees,  with  full  power  and  authority 
to  prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  alcoholic  beverages  may  be  sold  by 
each  class  of  licensees:  to  forbid  the  Issuance 
of  licenses  for  manufacture,  sale,  or  storage 
of  alcoholic  beverages  In  such  localities  In, 
and  such  sections,  and  portions  of,  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  as  they  may  deem  proper  In 
the  public  interest;  to  limit  the  number  of 
licenses  of  each  class  to  be  Issued  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  licenses  of  each  class  in  any  locality 
in,  or  sections  or  portions  of,  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  they  may  deem  proper  in 
the  public  Interest;  to  forbid  the  issuance 
of  licenses  for  businesses  conducted  on  such 
premises  as  they.  In  the  public  lntere.<=t.  may 
deem  inappropriate;  to  forbid  the  issuance  of 
any  class  or  classes  of  licenses  for  businesses 
established  subsequent  to  the  d:ite  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  near  or  around  schools,  col- 
leges, universities,  churches,  or  public  insti- 
tutions, to  prescribe  the  hours  during  which 
alcoholic  beverages  may  be  sold  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  any  or  all  alcoholic  bever- 
ages on  such  days  as  the  Council  determines 
necessary  in  the  public  Interest." 

(2)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  11  of  such 
Act,  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  2&-lll(gi)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  sentences  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following;  "In  the  case  of  restaurants 
and  hotels,  said  spirits,  beer,  and  wine  shall 
be  sold  or  served  only  (1)  to  persons  seated 
at  counters  or  tables,  (2)  to  persons  !n  an 
enclosed  or  screened-off  area  in  any  such 
restaurant  or  hotel  set  aside  for  the  accom- 
modation of  persons  waiting  to  be  seated  at 
public  tables,  and  (3)  to  assemblages  of  more 
than  six  Individuals  in  a  private  room  when 
such  room  has  been  previoiisly  approved  by 
the  Board.  In  the  case  of  hotels,  said  alco- 
holic beverages  may  also  be  sold  and  served 
in  the  private  room  of  a  registered  guest.  In 
the  ciise  of  clubs,  said  beverages  may  be  sold 
and  served  in  any  room  or  area  available 
only  to  bona  fide  members  of  such  club  and 
their  bona  fide  guests." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
1  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  thirtieth 
day  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  McMlLLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  given  care- 
ful consideration  to  tlii.':  proposed  legis- 
lation. Just  recently  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  a  large  majority,  created 
a  new  District  of  Columbia  Council.  This 
is  the  first  bill  that  we  have  called  on  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  act  upon  so 
as  to  permit  this  new  council  to  establish 
rules  and  regulations. 

I  hope  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  agree  with  the  committee  that  this 
is  one  item  that  should  be  handled  by 
this  new  District  of  Columbia  Council, 
and  not  by  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  new  Council  is  in  a  better  position 
to  know  the  conditions  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  than  are  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  hope  the  House  will  pass  this  meas- 
ure. Certainly  this  is  pursuant  to  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  voted  to  create  this  new 
council. 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13025  Is  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Control  Act  in  two  respects,  as 
follows: 

First,  permit  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
under  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Act,  Including  prescribing  the  time  when 
alcoholic  beverages  may  or  may  not  be 
sold;  and 

Second,   permit  hotels   and   clubs  to 
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serve  distilled  spirits  at  food  counters 
and  at  other  places  as  well  as  public 
tables,  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
under  which  restaurants  are  presently 
permitted  to  do  so. 

BACKGROUND 

The  genesis  of  this  bill  Is  proposed 
legislation  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  last  Congress. 

The  Commissioners  had  strongly  urged 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation,  which 
had  been  drafted  pursuant  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  special  Citizens  Com- 
mittee to  Conduct  a  Cooperative  Study 
of  the  ABC  System.  This  so-called  blue 
ribbon  committee,  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners  on  March  29,  1962,  and 
comprised  of  15  prominent  and  respected 
citizens  of  Washington,  held  extensive 
hearings  before  making  their  report  and 
recommendations  to  the  Commissioners 
on  July  25, 1962. 

Your  committee,  after  public  hearings, 
approved  many  of  their  proposals,  and 
these  were  included  in  the  bill,  H.R. 
10744,  that  passed  the  House  on  May 
23.  1966,  but  failed  of  final  action  in  the 
other  body  before  adjournment  of  the 
last  Congress. 

The  Commissioners'  request  for  this 
legislation — and  other  provisions  not 
contained  in  H.R.  13025— is  printed  In 
the  committee  report — House  Report  657. 

At  the  public  hearing  on  this  legisla- 
tion held  by  Subcommittee  No.  3  on  June 
23,  1967,  witnesses  expressing  approval 
of  this  legislation,  in  addition  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioners,  in- 
cluded spokesmen  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcohol  Beverage  Control 
Board,  the  Hotel  Association  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  the  Restaurant  Association 
of  Metropolitan  Washington,  the  Res- 
taurant Beverage  Association  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  the  National  As.sociatlon 
Executive  Club,  the  National  Press 
Club,  the  Touchdown  Club  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  and  the  University  Club  of 
Washington,  D.C,  as  well  as  spokesmen 
for  more  than  20  private  clubs  in  the 
District. 

PROVISIONS    or    THE    BILL 
SUBSECTION     ( 1 ) 

This  subsection  permits  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council,  when  appointed, 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  under  the 
Alcohol  Beverage  Control  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  following: 

Rrst.  The  Issuance,  transfer,  and  rev- 
ocation of  licenses; 

Second.  To  facilitate  and  insure  the 
collection  of  taxes; 

Third.  To  govern  the  operation  of  the 
business  of  licensees,  with  full  power 
and  authority  to  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  alcoholic  bev- 
erages may  be  sold  by  each  class  of 
licensees ; 

Fourth.  To  forbid  the  Issuance  of  li- 
censes for  manufacture,  sale,  or  storage 
of  alcoholic  beverages  In  such  localities 
in,  and  such  sections  and  portions  of, 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  they  may 
deem  proper  In  the  public  Interest; 

Fifth.  To  limit  the  number  of  licenses 
of  each  class  to  be  issued  in  the  District 
of  Colimibia  and  to  limit  the  number  of 


licenses  of  each  class  in  any  locality  In. 
or  sections  or  portions  of,  the  EHstrict 
of  Columbia  as  they  may  deem  proper  In 
the  public  interest; 

Sixth.  To  forbid  the  Issuance  of  li- 
censes for  business  conducted  on  such 
premises  as  they,  in  the  public  Interest, 
may  deem  inappropriate. 

Seventh.  To  forbid  the  Issuance  of  any 
class  or  classes  of  licenses  for  business 
established  subsequent  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act  near  or  around 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  churches, 
or  public  institutions. 

Eighth.  To  prescribe  the  hours  during 
which  alcoholic  beverages  may  be  sold 
and  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  or  all  al- 
coholic beverages  on  such  days  as  the 
Council  determines  necessary  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Your  committee  agrees  that  the  new 
Council,  when  appointed,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  prescribe  the  hours  during 
which  alcoholic  beverages  may  be  sold 
and  to  prohibit  their  sale  on  such  days 
as  the  Council  may  deem  advisable.  It  Is 
the  committee's  opinion  that  this  per- 
mission should  not  be  limited  or  re- 
stricted In  any  way  by  law,  and  that  the 
Council  may  be  depended  upon  to  exer- 
cise proper  judgment  thereon  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  city. 

SUBSECTION     (2) 

This  subsection  permits  serving  of  alco- 
holic beverages  in  hotels,  restaurants, 
and  clubs  under  the  following  conditions: 

Paragraph  <2»  oi  section  1  of  the  bill, 
as  amended  by  your  committee  at  the 
request  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners, permits  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  first,  to  persons  seated  at 
counters  or  tables  in  both  hotels  and  res- 
taurants; second,  to  persons  in  an  en- 
closed or  screened-oflf  area  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  persons  waiting  to  be 
seated  at  public  tables;  and  third,  to  as- 
semblages of  more  than  six  Individuals 
in  a  private  room  in  a  hotel  or  restaurant 
when  the  room  has  been  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Con- 
trol Board.  Also,  it  is  provided  that 
alcoholic  beverages  may  be  sold  and 
served  in  the  private  hotel  room  of  a 
registered  guest,  and  in  clubs  alcoholic 
beverages  may  be  sold  and  served  in  any 
room  or  area  available  only  to  bona  fide 
members  of  the  club  and  their  bona  fide 
guests. 

In  connection  with  the  last  provision. 
it  should  be  made  clear  that  many  clubs 
make  their  premises  and  facilities  avail- 
able from  time  to  time  to  what  might  be 
termed  as  "outside  groups"  for  the  ob- 
vious purpose  of  securing  additional  rev- 
enue for  the  club.  However,  your  com- 
mittee is  Informed  that  It  is  the  invar- 
iable practice  In  such  instances  for  the 
club  to  require  that  one  or  more  of  its 
members  sponsor  the  use  of  the  club's 
premises  and  facilities  by  such  an  out- 
side group  and  to  be  responsible  to  the 
club  for  such  use.  Therefore,  it  is  the 
Intent  of  your  committee  that  the  lan- 
guage of  this  paragraph  allow  clubs  to 
serve  alcoholic  beverapes  to  such  outside 
groups  who  are  considered  to  be  present 
in  the  clubs  as  the  bona  fide  guests  of 
the  club  member  or  members  sponsoring 
their  use  of  the  club's  premises  and  fa- 
cilities. 


Public  Law  87-470 — 76  Stat  29;  D.C. 
Code.  sec.  25-111  ig) — approved  on  May 
31.  1962.  authorized  restaurants  to  serve 
spirits,  beer,  and  vane  only  to  persons 
seated  at  public  tables  or  bona  f^de  lunch 
counters;  and  to  persons  In  an  enclosed 
or  screened-oflf  area  set  aside  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  persons  waiting  to  be 
seated  at  public  tables.  Inadvertently, 
however,  this  same  authority  for  the 
serving  of  alcoholic  beverages  was  not 
extended  to  hotels.  Further,  while  the 
District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act  presently  permits  hotels  to 
sell  and  ser\'e  alcoholic  beverages  to  a 
registered  guest  In  his  private  room  and 
to  assemblages  of  more  than  six  Individ- 
uals in  a  private  room  which  has  been 
previously  approved  by  the  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Board,  this  latter  per- 
miisslon  Is  not  granted  to  restaurants. 
And  finally,  clubs  are  presently  author- 
ized to  serve  and  sell  alcoholic  beverages 
only  In  the  private  room  of  a  member  or 
a  guest  of  a  member,  or  to  persons  seated 
at  tables. 

On  the  subject  of  clubs,  your  commit- 
tee received  testimony  at  its  hearing  on 
this  bill,  to  the  effect  that  the  established 
clubs  in  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
thought  through  many  years  of  lawful, 
licensed,  and  inspected  operation  that 
they  have  had  the  right  to  serve  alcoho- 
lic beverages  to  members  and  their  guests 
anywhere  in  their  club  premises  which  Is 
private  to  the  members  and  their  guests. 
Thus,  the  provisions  of  H.R.  13025  will 
merely  grant  these  clubs  an  authority  In 
regard  to  the  serving  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages which  they  previously  thought 
they  have  always  had. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  strongly  en- 
dorsed the  purpose  of  this  section  of  H.R. 
13025,  to  remove  these  existing  inequities 
and  to  make  more  imiform  the  require- 
ments relating  to  the  restaurants,  hotels, 
and  clubs  Insofar  as  the  service  of  al- 
coholic beverages  is  concerned. 

TTie  District  of  Columbia  Commission- 
ers also  pointed  out  that  while  existing 
laws  allow  restaurants  to  serve  alcoholic 
beverages  to  persons  seated  at  "bona  fide 
lunch  counters,"  the  service  of  food  at 
a  counter  may  be  only  incidental,  de- 
pending on  circumstances.  They  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  the  primary  factor 
determining  the  character  of  a  restau- 
rant or  a  hotel  should  be  the  atmosphere 
of  the  entire  establishment,  and  that  it 
is  therefore  unnecessary  and  undesirable 
to  specify  that  the  service  of  beverages 
in  such  an  establishment  shall  be  at, 
among  other  places,  a  "bona  fide  food 
counter."  In  this  connection,  the  Com- 
missioners pointed  out  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Board  has  the  power  to  dis.ipprove  li- 
censes where  undesirable  situations  could 
result  from  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
counters. 

Your  committee  concurs  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioners'  views 
on  this  matter,  and  incorporated  into  the 
bill  the  language  recommended  by  them 
to  accomplish  these  several  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  understand  tills  bill 
correctli',  the  main  purpose  Is  to  provide 
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for  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  Sunday.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McMillan,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  not  my  purpose.  My  pur- 
pose is  to  get  this  headache  out  from 
under  my  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  if  the  House  approves 
this  bill  it  will  have  approved  the  Sun- 
day sale  of  liquor  by  the  drink  in  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  McMillan,  no.  sir:  it  would  not 
This  would  give  the  new  council  and  the 
Commissioner  authority  to  Issue  new 
rules  and  regulations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  it  would  give  such 
authority  to  the  Council  and  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioner,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  McMHiLAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  doubt  in  the 
gentleman's  mind  that  sale  of  liquor  on 
Sunday  would  be  the  end  result  of  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
not  talked  to  the  new  Commissioner,  and 
I  have  not  talked  to  any  member  of  the 
council.  I  do  not  know  how  they  feel  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  the  House  should 
be  aware  of  what  this  bill  proposes  to 
do.  It  delegates  the  power  to  officials  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  provide  for 
the  sale  of  liquor  by  the  drink  in  the 
District  on  Sunday. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  up 
to  midnight  of  any  Saturday  ought  to 
be  time  enough  for  those  so  inclined  to 
get  their  skins  full  of  booze.  I  would  hope 
that  this  would  not  be  extended  beyond 
midnight  on  any  Saturday,  because  if 
it  is,  then  perhaps  the  imbibers  will  not 
even  be  able  to  fasten  their  safety  belts. 
Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  heartily  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  believe  anyone  should 
be  able  to  drink  all  they  should  have  by 
12  o'clock  on  Saturday  night 

I  have  been  trying  to  handle  this  sit- 
uation the  best  I  could  for  the  past  20 
years,  and  If  Members  of  the  Congress 
are  not  satisfied  and  want  to  create  a 
council  to  handle  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions. I  am  willing  to  pass  this  on  to  the 
council. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  as  the 
sale  of  liquor  Is  concerned  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  think  the  hours  are  suffi- 
cient if  sales  are  halted  by  midnight 
Saturday.  I  think  the  liquor  dealers  and 
those  who  otherwise  peddle  liquor  will  do 
very  well  if  they  have  until  midnight  on 
that  day.  There  is  no  need  whatever  to 
carry  this  into  Sunday.  As  has  been  sug- 
gested by  one  of  the  Members  near  at 
hand,  they  ought  to  have  all  least  1  day 
to  sober  up. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
this  legislation  does  not  change  the  law 
regarding  the  sale  of  whiskey  on  Sunday 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  does  dele- 
gate authority  to  this  new  city  council. 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved of  by  an  overwhelming  vote  about 
3  or  4  weeks  ago,  to  write  the  reg^ilations 
dealing  with  that  subject. 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Congress  has  been  criti- 
cized over  the  years  for  getting  overly 


involved  in  minor  administrative  details. 
It  has  even  been  suggested  that  we  turn 
over  the  complete  operation  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  to  the  people  living  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

By  degrees,  we  are  delegating  to  the 
citizens  of  the  city  as  much  of  this  legis- 
lative and  regulatory  authority  as  pos- 
sible. We  will  soon  have  a  new  city  coun- 
cil that  many  of  the  proponents  feel  will 
be  broadly  representative  of  the  people 
in  the  Nations  Capital.  If  this  city  coun- 
cil is  indeed  representative,  and  has  any 
ability  whatsoever,  we  feel  that  it  should 
be  able  to  write  proper  regulations  gov- 
erning the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
The  Congress  should  not  have  to  be  in- 
volved in  setting  the  hours  so  far  as  the 
closing  of  restaurants  is  concerned  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Council 
or  the  present  Commissioners  have  the 
authority  to  set  the  time  for  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages  during  the  other  six 
days  of  the  week.  Why  should  not  they 
have  the  authority  to  set  the  hour  of 
closing  also  on  Saturday  night? 

This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  going 
to  permit  the  sale  of  whisky  on  Sunday. 
There  may.  however,  be  occasions  and 
as,  for  example,  when  New  Year's  Eve 
may  fall  on  a  Saturday  or  a  Sunday, 
when  it  may  be  wise  and  it  may  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
of  the  Congress  to  make  a  moderate  and 
special  exception  to  this  present  law  pro- 
hibitlns  the  sale  of  whlskj'  on  Sunday. 
This  bill  would  enable  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council,  by  a  special  regula- 
tion, to  permit  the  sale  of  whisky  on  such 
an  occasion. 

There  are  other  inequities  in  the  exist- 
ing law  which  were  inadvertently  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  a  few  years  ago, 
when  we  amended  the  law  so  as  to  per- 
mit restaurants  to  sell  whisky  at  food 
counters  and  to  people  standing  up  in 
screened-off  areas  while  waiting  for  a 
table.  By  an  oversight,  however,  hotels 
and  private  clubs  are  not  permitted  that 
same  privilege.  This  bill  seeks  to  correct 
that  inequity,  and  this  provision  is 
strongly  recommended  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Control  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  bill  is  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
said  a  moment  ago  that  the  Congress 
hopes  that  by  passing  this  legislation  to 
divest  Itself  of  some  of  the  responsibility 
and  some  of  the  details  of  administering 
liquor  legislation. 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  why  the 
committee  went  to  the  extent  that  they 
did  in  subsection  (2)  of  the  legislation 
in  the  instance  of  restaurants  and  hotels 
where  only  persons  could  be  served  who 
were  seated  or  in  an  enclosed,  screened 
off  area  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  This 
obvious  inequity,  as  I  just  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  was  created  a  few  years  ago 
by  error.  We  made  he  error  by  legisla- 
tion and  we  are  correcting  it  by  legisla- 
tion. I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 


that  the  new  District  of  Columbia  Coim- 
cil.  and  the  single  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioner,  will  not  have  authority 
to  legislate,  or  to  amend  existing  law. 

So  far  as  the  sale  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages on  Sunday  is  concerned,  by  law, 
the  Commissioners  do  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  that.  By  law  we  are 
giving  them  the  authority. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  another  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  You  said  earlier 
in  your  initial  remarks  that  we  have  a 
city  council  now.  Later  you  referred  to 
the  city  council  or  present  commission- 
ers. Does  the  gentleman  have  any  idea 
of  who  will  actually  compose  this  new 
council  that  will  be  nominated  by  the 
White  House  to  serve  as  councilmen? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  do  not 
think  I  need  to  tell  the  gentleman  that 
I  am  not  tuned  in  to  the  White  House 
any  better  than  he  is,  and  I  have  no 
more  idea  of  who  will  be  the  members 
of  the  council  other  than  what  I  read  in 
the  newspapers. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  was  somewhat 
pleased,  even  though  I  did  not  support 
the  legislation  here,  to  learn  that  the 
administration  in  naming  the  commis- 
sioner and  council  would  be  looking  for 
the  best  qualified  people  they  could  pos- 
sibly find  to  fill  those  positions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  was  somewhat 
pleased,  when  we  had  the  Reorganization 
Act  before  the  Congress,  that  the  ad- 
ministration stated  to  the  Congress  that 
it  would  be  their  intent  and  their  purpose 
in  reorganizing  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  in  naming  a  Commissioner 
and  a  city  council  to  select  to  serve  in 
these  all-important  posts  the  best  quali- 
fied people  that  could  possibly  be  found- 
in  the  instance  of  Commissioner,  that 
could  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United 
States;  in  the  instance  of  city  councilmen 
themselves,  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  serve  in  these  all-important 
posts. 

I  was  further  pleased,  even  though  I 
did  not  support  the  legislation,  to  see 
that  they  were  considering,  among  oth- 
ers, people  of  the  stature  of  John  Gim- 
ther.  people  qualified  to  serve  in  Govern- 
ment at  any  level. 

But  I  have  a  clipping  in  my  hand  from 
the  Washington  Post — even  though  I  do 
not  like  to  use  the  name — dated  Septem- 
ber 20.  1967.  which  states.  "White  House 
Seeking  New  Names  for  Council."  It  is  a 
news  item,  by  Robert  Asher  and  Peter 
Milius.  It  goes  on  to  say  that: 

The  Administration  Is  asking  selected  lead- 
ers In  the  District  for  some  fresh  names  for 
the  City  Council,  it  was  learned  last  night. 
Administration  aides  are  asking.  In  par- 
ticular, for  names  of  civil  rights  militants 
from  Northeast  and  Southeast  Washington. 
The  solicitation  of  new  names  began  Mon- 
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day,  after  some  weekend  criticism  of  the  list 
of  the  Council  prospects  known  to  be  under 
consideration. 

If  you  can  believe  what  this  article 
states — and  no  one  has  denied  it  to  this 
point — they  have  forgotten  the  idea  of 
selecting  qualified  people  who  might 
know  something  about  government  and 
who  might  be  interested  in  government, 
and  they  are  interested  in  selecting  only 
civil  rights  militants  without  regard  to 
qualification. 

I  simply  raise  the  question,  consider- 
ing the  authority  that  this  new  council, 
whoever  they  will  be,  will  have  under  this 
proposed  legislation,  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  wisdom  in  turning  over  to 
the  city  council  affairs  which  coiitribute 
to  crime,  a=;  they  could  conceivably  do, 
over  to  people  who  are  going  to  be  se- 
lected obviously  not  for  their  qualifica- 
tion. I  would  simply  like  to  ask  some 
member  of  the  committee  if  they  can  jus- 
tify this  action,  if  indeed,  this  is  what 
thev  are  going  to  be  faced  with. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BRO'YHILL  of  Virginia.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  did  oppose  this  concept  of  re- 
organization plan. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  quite  aware 
of  that.  I  think  you  will  be  happier  about 
it  in  time  to  come. 

Mr.  BRO'YHILL  of  Virginia.  One  of  the 
fears  that  were  pointed  out.  one  of  the 
points  of  concern,  was  that  the  council 
would  consist  of  various  political  ap- 
pointees, representatives  of  various  pres- 
sure groups,  and  would  not  have  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation's  Capital  at  heart. 
With  the  background  of  some  of  the 
people  who  have  been  recommended  or 
mentioned  in  newspapers  as  possible 
candidates,  it  does  appear  that  the  White 
House  is  considering  the  groups  that 
these  people  represent  rather  than  their 
individual  ability,  background,  and  sta- 
bility. I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  that  is  somewhat  beside  the 
point.  I  think  we  have  the  responsibility 
of  trying  or  attempting  to  divest  our- 
selves, insofar  as  possible,  of  the  regula- 
tory details  or  the  administrative  details 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
executive  branch,  the  President — and 
the  other  body,  in  confirmation— to  find 
the  necessary  people  to  represent  the 
city  government  here  in  the  Capital. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
the  gentleman  have  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve this  might  be  the  situation  in  view 
of  this  Washington  Post  item  of  Sep- 
tember 20? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
the  gentleman  have  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  might  be  the  case,  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
will  exercise  some  diligence  to  find  quali- 
fied people  to  serve  on  the  executive 
council  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  concern 
as  to  the  type  of  people  who  will  be 
appointed  to  sen^  on  the  city  council. 
Certainly  I  do  have. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  little 
surprised  at  some  of  those  who  support 
the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  Sunday.  I  note  that  in  the 
State  of  Virginia  there  is  no  sale  of  liquor 
by  the  drink  on  any  day  of  the  week,  that 
it  is  all  package  store  liquor.  So  I  am  a 
little  surprised  that  there  should  be  this 
strong  advocacy  from  some  people  to 
continue  the  sale  by  the  drink  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
statement  I  made  and  the  questions  I 
asked  are  really  not  aimed  at  whether 
or  not  they  are  going  to  sell  liquor  on 
Sunday.  I  come  from  a  State  that  has  a 
liquor  law  as  liberal  as  any  State.  I  be- 
lieve only  New  York,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Louisiana  allow  sale  of  liquor 
to  those  18  years  of  age.  Most  States  re- 
quire 21  years  of  age  before  liquor  can  be 
sold  to  a  person. 

The  question  here  is  whether  or  not 
we  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  any- 
body of  integrity  and  responsibility  will 
enforce  this  legislation.  I  agree  Congress 
has  more  important  business  to  tend  to. 
It  shocks  me  and  should  shock  the  Con- 
gress to  hear  that  the  primary  qualifica- 
tion to  serve  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  is  to  be  a  civil  rights  militant. 
Are  we  going  to  regret  this.  I  ask.  If  the 
Council  is  to  be  composed  of  men  hke 
John  Gunther  it  is  safe  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation. If  it  is  to  be  loaded  with  militants, 
then  we  had  better  review  the  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
WAGGONNER  was  allowcd  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  re- 
ferred to  "some  people"  advocating  the 
sale  of  liquor  in  the  District  of  Colimibia 
on  Sunday,  indicating  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia does  not  permit  the  sale  of  liquor 
by  the  drink  at  any  time.  This  is  cor- 
rect. This  is  something  the  State  legisla- 
ture will,  in  due  course,  take  care  of. 

But  I  want  to  correct  the  gentleman,  if 
by  "some  people"  he  means  the  gentle- 
man now  speaking.  I  am  supporting  not 
the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sunday,  but  I  am 
merely  supporting  the  bill  which  mere- 
ly delegates  authority  to  the  new  city 
Council  to  regulate  the  sale  of  liquor.  The 
gentleman  can  put  whatever  connotation 
he  wants  to  on  that,  but  I  do  not  believe 
he  has  authority  to  interpret  what  my 
intentions  are  in  respect  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gross,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wacgonner  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  in  the 
report,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
since  he  has  now  identified  himself  as 
being  the  spokesman,  evidently  sub- 
scribes to  the  report  on  this  bill.  It  reads: 

Also — Samrday  night  Is  usually  the  night 
that  people  go  out  for  entertainment  and 
relaxation  but,  ironically,  here  In  the  Dis- 
trict the  sale,  service  and  consumption  of 
beverages  must  be  stopped  at  midnight, 
whereas  the  hour  Is  2:00  A.M.  on  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  2;  00  A.M.  The  Saturday 
night  situation  has  for  too  long  a  period 
of  time  been  a  source  of  Inconvenience  and 
Irritation  to  both  visitors  and  local  residents 
alike. 

I  submit  that  the  gentleman  is  well 
aware  of  what  is  here  proposed  and  what 
he  expects  to  take  place  if  this  legislation, 
giving  this  authority  to  the  District  Com- 
missioners, is  adopted  by  the  House. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  tmanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Wacgonner  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BRO'YHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  is  violating  the  rules 
of  the  House  or  not  in  questioning  the 
motives  of  another  Member. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
questioning  the  motives. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  But  I 
beg  to  point  out  that  the  language  in 
the  report  to  whicli  the  gentleman  refers 
is  in  a  letter  which,  I  believe,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Corrunissioners  or  some  other 
organization,  or  some  other  group.  It  is 
not  the  language  of  the  committee  or  the 
language  that  had  been  recommended  by 
the  committee. 

I  repeat,  this  legislation  merely  dele- 
gates the  authority  to  the  new  city  coun- 
cil to  regulate  and  does  not  in  any  way 
imply  that  the  committee  or  this  Hoiise 
is  approving  the  sale  of  alcoholic  bever- 
age on  any  day  of  the  week. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  am  certain  the  gen- 
tleman would  agree  with  me  that  the 
House  never  would  have  approved  the 
legislation  a  few  weeks  ago  uiiless  it  had 
in  mind  that  we  give  them  some  respon- 
sibility 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  certainly  do  un- 
derstand the  problem,  I  only  raise  the 
question  that  perhaps  we  are  letting 
ourselves  in  for  some  trouble  because  of 
those  who  might  serve. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  should  like  to  ask  two  questions  of 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

The  last  time  we  had  District  bills  be- 
fore the  House  for  consideration  there 
was  H.R.  6727.  which  appears  to  me  to 
be  quite  similar  to  this  bill  in  most  re- 
spects. 

Can  any  member  of  the  committee  tell 
me  why  that  bill  was  shelved  and  this 
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new  bill  introduced  in  its  place?  It  ap- 
peared that  HM.  6727  did  not  liave  suffi- 
cient votes  to  pas«  during  the  last  E>is- 
trict  day,  and  that  was  one  of  the  reasons 
■why  it  was  taken  off  the  calendar.  Now 
another  almost  identical  bill,  with  a 
different  number,  is  before  the  House. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  rea- 
son for  the  change  In  the  language  of  the 
bill  and  in  the  bill  number  is  that  sub- 
sequent to  the  time  the  original  bill  was 
reported  out  of  the  committee,  the  gov- 
ernmental structure  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  changed.  We  now  have  to  re- 
fer in  our  legislation  to  the  city  council 
rather  than  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Commissioners. 

As  to  why  the  bill  was  taken  off  the 
calendar  that  day.  the  gentleman  will  re- 
call that  most  Members  had  left  for  the 
Labor  Day  recess.  As  I  understand  it.  sev- 
eral Members  asked  that  it  be  taken  off 
the  calendar  at  that  time. 

Perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee could  further  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Can  I  be  assured  that 
there  are  no  changes  in  this  bill.  H.R. 
13025.  other  than  the  changes  to  meet 
the  new  structure  of  the  new  city  council? 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  None 
wlifltsocvGr 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  My  other  question  is. 
Is  it  the  intent  of  the  Committee  on  the 
EMstrlct  of  Columbia  from  now  on  to 
turn  over  all  of  the  problems  concerning 
liquor  control  and  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
the  new  city  council?  Is  this  a  piecemeal 
turning  over  of  control? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McMillan.  This  is  for  rulemak- 
ing. They  have  the  authority  for  rule- 
making. We  have  the  authority  to  legis- 
late. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Some  of  the  control 
over  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  has 
been  retained  by  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Is  there  an  intention 
now,  I  ask  the  Chairman,  to  turn  over 
other  aspects  of  the  liquor  control  prob- 
lem in  the  Capital  City  to  the  new  Coun- 
cil? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  If  we  expect  them  to 
use  this  new  council,  I  believe  we  can 
turn  over  any  part  of  the  procedures 
that  can  be  handled  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  to  the  Re- 
organization Act  which  we  approved  a 
little  more  than  a  month  ago.  I  believe 
there  were  approximately  422  provisions 
in  that  act  transferring  specific  regula- 
tion-making authorities  from  the  pres- 
ent Board  of  Commissioners  to  the  fu- 
ture city  council. 

From  time  to  time  throughout  the 
years  we  have  delegated  certain  regulat- 
ing  and  rulemaking   authorizations   to 


the  city  authorities.  I  presiome  that  from 
time  to  time  we  will  do  so  in  the  future. 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  The  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  sim- 
ilar to  the  work  of  a  local  school  board. 
The  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  has  some 
national  import.  Tliis  is  the  Nation's 
Capital,  and  not  just  the  local  city  of 
Washington,  D.C.  Some  conditions  and 
circumstances  have  affected  visitors  from 
other  nations  and  from  other  States.  I 
believe  it  Is  very  important  for  the  com- 
mittee to  maintain  control  over  the  Capi- 
tal's problems  even  though  the  local 
problems  of  education  can  be  properlj- 
managed  by  a  local  school  board. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  do  not 
quarrel  about  whether  we  should  main- 
tain legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  maintain  the  au- 
thority we  now  have.  However,  in  the 
past  we  have  delegated  regulations  or 
rulemaking  authority  in  certain  areas 
to  the  commissioners.  Including  setting 
the  hours  when  alcoholic  beverages  can 
be  sold  during  the  week. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  believe  the  question  that 
some  Mem'oers  have  In  mind — whlcli  I 
do  not  believe  was  specifically  an- 
swered— Is.  If  we  pass  this  bill,  under  the 
rulemaking  authority  can  the  council 
permit  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sunday? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  There  is  no  question 
about  that  In  my  mind.  That  was  agreed 
to  by  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BOW.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  city 
council  could,  under  the  rulemaking  au- 
thority, provide  for  the  sale  of  liquor 
on  Sunday  in  the  District  of  Columbia.' 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  They 
could,  by  regulation;  but  they  are  not  di- 
rected to  do  so. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  But  is  this  not  the 
sole  purpose  of  this  legislation?  Is  that 
not  the  very  purpose  of  the  legislation 
today,  to  sell  booze  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington on  Sunday?  There  is  no  other  rea- 
son for  the  legislation. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  cannot 
agree.  There  are  other  more  important 
problems,  referred  to  In  my  remarks,  that 
this  legislation  would  correct. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  not 
Intended  to  discuss  this  controversial 
subject — but  my  friends  from  Iowa  and 
California  have  made  reference  to 
"booze"  here  today.  It  would  seem  apro- 
pos for  someone  from  the  Bourbon  State 
to  comment  on  that  reference. 

If.  when  they  say  "booze,"  they  mean 
the  devil's  brew,  the  poison  scourge,  the 
bloody  monster,  that  defiles  Innocence, 
dethrones  reason,  destroys  the  home, 
creates  misery  and  poverty— yea,  literal- 
ly takes  the  bread  from  the  mouths  of 
little  children,  if  they  mean  the  evil  drink 
that  topples  the  Christian  man  and  wom- 
an from  the  pinnacles  of  righteous  liv- 
ing into  the  bottomless  pit  of  degrada- 
tion and  despair,  shame  and  helplessness 
and  hopelessness,  then  certainly  they  are 
right  in  calling  It  "booze." 

But,  if.  when  they  say  "booze."  they 
mean  the  oil  of  conversation,  the  philo- 
sophic wine,  the  ale  that  Is  consumed 


when  good  fellows  get  together,  that  puts 
a  song  in  their  hearts  and  laughter  on 
their  lips  and  the  warm  glow  of  con- 
tentment in  their  eyes;  if  they  mean 
Christmas  cheer;  If  they  mean  the  stlm- 
ulating  drink  that  puts  the  spring  In 
the  old  gentleman's  step  on  a  frosty 
morning;  if  they  mean  the  drink  that 
enables  a  man  to  magnify  his  joy,  and 
his  happiness  and  to  forget,  if  only  for 
a  little  while,  life's  great  tragedies,  and 
heartbreaks,  and  sorrows;  if  they  mean 
that  drink,  the  sale  of  which  pours  Into 
our  treasuries  untold  millions  of  dollars, 
which  are  used  to  provide  tender  care 
for  our  little  crippled  children,  oiu-  blind, 
our  deaf,  our  dumb,  our  pitiful  aged  and 
Infirm,  to  build  highways,  hospitals,  and 
schools,  then  certainly  they  are  in  error 
in  calling  it  "booze." 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Washington  has  always 
been  to  me  the  shrine  of  my  countrj'. 
I  see  people  come  Into  the  galleries  of 
this  House,  young  people  and  older  peo- 
ple. I  see  them  in  the  corridors  of  the 
Capitol.  I  see  them  as  they  gather  In 
front,  looking  up  at  the  dome  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  flying  above  the  Capi- 
tol. And  what  I  envision  in  their  eyes 
is  the  light  of  worship  of  their  country. 
I  sense  that  they  have  come  to  Wash- 
ington on  a  patriotic  pilgrimage,  have 
traveled  here  as  to  a  shrine.  So,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  glad  during  the 
close  to  19  years  I  have  lived  and  worked 
in  Washington  that  the  serving  of  intoxi- 
cants stopped  at  midnight  on  Saturday. 
Now.  that  does  not  mean  that  the  bars 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Des 
Moines,  and  the  other  cities  of  America 
necessarily  and  In  conformity  should 
close  at  midnight,  but  this  is  Washing- 
ton. This  Is  the  shnne  of  our  country. 
I  like  to  feel  that  these  young  men  and 
young  women  and  the  older  folks  and 
the  children  coming  down  here  as  pil- 
grims to  the  shrine  of  their  country  will 
suffer  no  distraction  from  the  reverently 
patriotic  mission  of  their  pilgrimage.  On 
Sunday  I  know  they  would  wish  to  rise 
reasonably  early  and  refreshed  to  visit 
and  be  thrilled  by  the  many  historic 
sights  with  which  Washuigton  is  en- 
riched. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  all  fairness,  I  think  It 
should  be  said  that  this  bill  as  drawn, 
and  as  intended  by  the  chairman  and 
the  other  members  of  the  able  District 
committee,  was  Intended  for  the  good 
and  worthy  purpose  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  democratic  government  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  giving  a  larger 
measure  of  local  authority  to  the  local 
governing  body.  Unfortunately,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  put  something  In  his  letter 
of  approval  and  endorsement  that  sticks 
out  like  a  sore  thun:ib  and  cannot  be 
ignored. 

The  words  of  the  gentleman  have  been 
read  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross  I.  and  I  think  he  was  at  the  time 
thinking  erroneously  that  they  came 
from  the  committee.  Here  is  the  passage 
from  the  letter  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa    LMr.    Gross]    Interpreted,   and  I 
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must  agree  with  him,  as  implying  pretty 
broadly  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
t3  permit  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages 
after  midnight  on  Saturday: 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  Im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  ABC  Act. 
ilowever.  there  is  also  some  need  to  change 
tlie  Act  so  as  to  better  meet  the  needs  of 
residents  and  of  visitors  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  particularly  in  respect  to  the 
manner  of  the  sale  and  the  serving  of  alco- 
holic beverages.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  District  law  contains  features  which 
tend  to  Inconvenience  or  embarrass  visitors 
who  encounter  legal  restrictions  on  the  serv- 
ice of  alcoholic  beverages  that  may  dlifer 
from  the  practices  with  which  they  are  fa- 
miliar, such  as,  lor  example,  the  requirement 
that  no  distilled  spirits  shall  be  sold  after 
midnight  on  Saturday,  nor  shall  champagne 
be  sold  on  Sunday. 

To  say  that  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers should  have  broader  powers,  as 
should  a  city  couiicil  when  authorized. 
Is  one  thing,  and  something  with  which 
I  might  agree.  But  it  is  quite  another 
thing,  and  something  with  an  ugly  face, 
tj  present  such  a  proposition  with  the 
advance  notice  that  Its  primary  purpose 
is  not  to  advance  democratic  govern- 
ment but  to  make  it  easier  to  sell  liquor 
after  midnight  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonun  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  153,  nays  182,  not  voting  97, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  274] 
YEAS— 153 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Annunzlo 

Ayres 

Bates 

Battln 

Bell 

Blatnlk 

Boegs 

Boland 

Brooks 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cabell 

Casey 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cowger 


Culver 

Daniels 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Derwlnskl 

Dlcklngon 

Dipgs 

DingeU 

Dow 

DuLskl 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

EUberg 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Puqua 
Gettys 
Glalmo 


Gilbert 
Gray 
Green,  Greg. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Hansen,  Wash 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Howard 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Lftlrd 


Leggett 

Olsen 

Loub.  Md. 

O  NeiU,  Mass. 

Lukens 

G.tinger 

McDade 

Patten 

FcFall 

Pelly 

McMillan 

Pepper 

Macdouald, 

Pickle 

Mass. 

Pike 

Machen 

Pollock 

Madden 

Price.  111. 

Mallliard 

Puclnski 

Mathlas,  Car.f . 

Rallsback 

Matsunaga 

Held,  N.Y. 

Meeds 

Relnecke 

Meskill 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Rlegle 

Minlsh 

Rivers 

Mink 

Rodlno 

Monagan 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Multcr 

Rooney,  Fa. 

Murphy,  111. 

Rcsenthal 

Nedzi 

Ruppe 

Nix 

Ryan 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

St  Germain 

NAYS— 182 

Abbltt 

Gude 

.Abernethy 

Gurney 

Adair 

Haley 

.Andrews,  Ala. 

Halleck 

Arends 

Ham:lton 

.A.5hbrook 

Hammer- 

Belcher 

schmidt 

Bennett 

Hanna 

Betts 

Hansen.  Idaho 

BeviU 

Hardy 

Blester 

Harrison 

Blackburn 

Harsha 

Blanton 

Hays 

Eolton 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Bow 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Bray 

Henderson 

Brlnkley 

Hortfln 

Brotzman 

Hull 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hungate 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hunt 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Hutchinson 

Buchanan 

Ichord 

Burke,  Fla. 

Jarman 

Burleson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Burton,  Utah 

Jonas 

Carter 

Jones,  N.C. 

Cederberg 

King,  NY. 

Chamberlain 

Kleppe 

Clawson,  Del 

Kornegay 

Colmer 

Kuykendall 

Conable 

Kyi 

Gorman 

Langen 

Cramer 

Latta 

Cunningham 

Lennon 

Davis,  Ga. 

Upscomb 

Dellenback 

Lloyd 

Denney 

McCarthy 

Devine 

McClory 

Dole 

McClure 

Downing 

MacGregor 

Duncan 

Mahon 

Dwyer 

Marsh 

Edmondson 

Martin 

Edwards,  La. 

May 

Esch 

Mayne 

E&hleman 

Michel 

Everett 

Miller.  Ohio 

Findley 

Mills 

Fisher 

Montgomery 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Moore 
Fountadn  Morris.  N.  Mex 


FuUon,  Pa. 

Galiflanakls 

Gardner 

Gathings 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Gubser 


Adams 

Anderson.  111. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
.Ashley 
Ashmore 
-Asplnall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Berry 
Bingham 
Boiling 


Moslier 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

OHara,  HI. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

gassman 

Patman 

Perkins 

NOT  VOTING- 

B.ademas 
Brasco 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Mich. 
Bvines,  Wis. 
Cahill 
Carey 
Celler 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Corbett 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 


St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  W'ls. 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlln 

Vigonlo 

Waldle 

Whalen 

WUson.  Bob 

Wydler 

Yates 


Pettis 

Flrnle 

Foage 

Poa 

Pool 

Price.  Tex. 

Qule 

Quillen 

Randall 

Reld,  lU. 

Reifel 

Robison 

Roijers.  na. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rou.sh 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfield 

Sayior 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shriver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thomson,  WU. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

UUman 

Vanik 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

WhaUey 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Winn 

Wvatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zion 

Zwach 

-97 

de  la  Garza 

Dent 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Evar.s.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Felghan 

Flno 

Flynt 

Fulton.  Tenn, 

Gallagher 


Garmatz 
Green,  Pa. 
Hagan 
Hall 
Hal  pern 
Hanley 
Hubert 
Helstoski 
Herlong 
Holland 
Hosmer 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kee 

Landrum 
Long,  La. 
McCulloch 
McDonald. 
Mich. 


McEwen 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Minshall 

Mize 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

O'Konskl 

PhllDln 

Pryor 

Purcell 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Ronan 


Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Sandman 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Ga. 

UdaU 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Watklns 

Widnall 

WUllams.  Miss. 

WiUis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Young 
Zablockl 


So  the  bill  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Brasco  for,  with  Mr.  Pryor  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 
against. 

Mr.  Adams  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Hall  against. 

Mr.  Asplnall  for,  with  Mr.  Brock  against. 

Mr.  Felghan  for.  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 

Mr.  Widnall  for,  with  Mr.  Rarlck  against. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  for.  with  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota  against. 

Mr.  Holland  for,  with  Mr.  Sandman  against. 

Mr.  Ronan  for,  with  Mr.  Watklns  against. 

Mr.  Flno  for.  with  Mr.  Roberts  against. 

Mr.  Phllbln  for.  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Donohue  for,  with  Mr.  Minshall  against. 

Mr.  WolS  for,  with  Mr.  Dorn  against. 

Mr.  Tenzer  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Stephens  against. 

Mr.  Carey  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
against. 

Mr.  Celler  for.  with  Mr.  Willis  against. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  for,  with  Mr.  Ashmore  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Broom- 
field. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  nunols. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  G'Konfkl. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Ewen. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  de  la 
Garza. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  HANNA  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  out  of 
the  Chamber  when  the  vote  was  taken. 
Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay."  I  ask  that  the  Record  so  reflect. 


TO  AMEND  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE  CONTROL 
ACT 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  <HJl.  8715) 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Al- 
coholic Beverage  Control  Act  to  limit  the 
Eimount  of  wines,  spirits,  and  beer  that 
may  be  brought  into  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  and  that  it  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  8715 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
sections (a)  ar.d  (b)  of  section  39  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Con- 
trol Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  25-137)  are  amended 
by  strlltlng  out  "one  gallon  at  any  one  time" 
and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "one  quart  in 
any  one  calendar  month". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  3,  strike  out  "subsections 
(a)  and  (b)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (b)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
close  a  presently  existing  loophole  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  alcoholic  beverage 
control  law.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
certain  importers,  mainly  from  one  coun- 
ti-y,  who  have  been  circularizing  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
order  that  they  might  ship  in  certain  al- 
coholic beverages  which  under  the  pres- 
ent law  are  exempt  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  tax.  The  taxes  are  $1.75  per 
gallon.  This  is  designed  to  close  this  loop- 
hole so  that  these  people  will  not  be  able 
to  bring  this  liquor  into  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  bill  has  the  support  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  and  the  ABC 
Board  and  all  those  concerned. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield '!' 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  is  a 
piece  of  legislation  as  represented  by  the 
bill  now  pending  before  the  House  that 
one  can  rise  and  stand  in  support  thereof 
in  the  firm  belief  that  it  will,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  pointed  out,  close 


or  correct  a  loophole  wherein  certain  in- 
dividuals at  the  present  time  can  have 
alcoholic  beverages  shipped  by  mall  or  by 
common  carrier  into  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  thereby  be  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  the  sum  of  $1.75  per  gal- 
lon on  such  shipment  of  liquors  into  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  And.  I  might  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  that  this 
only  affects  that  portion  which  can  be 
shipped  in  by  mail. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virgmia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further;" 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentlemen  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Inci- 
dentally, up  until  a  few  years  ago  one 
could  bring  1  gallon  of  whisky  into 
the  United  States  without  the  payment 
of  an  excise  tax. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  This  is 
limited  now  to  one  quart.  However,  in- 
sofar as  the  IMstrict  of  Columbia  is  con- 
cerned, individuals  can  still  bring  in 
goods  up  to  the  value  of  $1,000  without 
the  payment  of  any  tax  thereon. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  This  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  in  the  report  that 
the  British  are  apparently  among  those 
who  contribute  a  substantial  part  to  this 
transportation  of  liquor  into  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  primarily  those  who  have  been  cir- 
cularizing along  this  line  is  a  company 
located  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  were  the 
British  consulted?  We  are  not  in  any 
way  hurting  their  feelings  by  passing 
this  legislation,  are  we?  I  raise  this  ques- 
tion because  we  consult  with  them  and 
follow  their  lead  about  everything  else. 
I  would  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  they 
have  not  been  consulted. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  There  was  a  public  hear- 
ing held  on  this  subject  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
I  do  not  recall  any  of  these  gentlemen 
or  their  representatives  testifying  before 
the  committee  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  like  to  remark,  in 
view  of  the  statement  which  was  just 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kupferman]  to  the  effect  that  he 
is  a  teetotaler,  indicates  to  me  the  old 
proverb  which  my  father  used  to  always 
repeat: 

Beware  of  a  fellow  who  keeps  telling  you 
how  honest  he  U. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Scott 
was  permitted  to  speak  out  of  order.) 


STATEMENTS    REFLECTING    VPON    THE    HOUSE    Of 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  a  few  minutes  ago 
referred  to  those  who  had  voted  "No" 
on  the  question  that  the  House  last  con- 
sidered stating  that  he  looked  forward 
to  seeing  them  at  the  next  "House  liquor 
party." 

Now,  I  am  not  aware  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  having  any  liquor 
parties.  Certainly,  I  voted  "No"  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  question  the 
integrity  of  anyone  who  votes  in  any 
manner  he  chooses  m  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  is  a  question  for  each 
individual  Member  to  decide  how  he  shall 
vote.  Therefore.  I  resent  anyone  ques- 
tioning my  integrity  or  that  of  the 
House.  I  might  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I, 
too.  am  a  teetotaler. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  extend  my  re- 
marks and  extend  myself  during  the 
consideration  of  this  measure,  because 
I  am  not  a  teetotaler.  Neither  have  I  been 
to  any  liquor  party  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  in  its  environs.  I  come 
from  an  area  in  which  we  have  had  and 
have  maintained  most  cosmopolitan 
views  on  these  matters. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone's  motives  are 
in  question  on  a  vote  such  as  we  have 
just  had  on  the  matter  that  we  have 
been  deliberating  here.  I  believe  each  one 
of  us  has  his  own  reason  for  a  vote.  It 
may  be  hard  for  some  other  Member  to 
understand  why  we  voted  in  such  a  fash- 
ion, but  I  believe  those  of  us  who  have 
the  privilege  of  serving  here  have  always 
recognized  the  basic  fact  that  each  man 
answers  for  himself,  to  himself,  and  to 
his  constituency  without  in  any  way 
questioning  motives.  I  presume  my  mo- 
tives are  good  until  they  are  proven 
otherwise  beyond  any  peradventure  of  a 
doubt.  I  give  that  same  assumption  to 
my  colleagues. 

But  on  the  question  here  I  believe 
that  there  are  specific  legislative  matters 
that  have  been  deliberated  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  with  all  respect  to  the  com- 
mittee I  believe  that  those  of  us  who 
may  have  voted  contran,-  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  do  not  mean 
to  imply  we  are  criticizing  the  work  of 
the  committee,  but  it  just  happens  we 
have  our  own  reasons  for  voting  the  way 
our  votes  were  registered.  There  may 
have  been  some  residual  doubts  that  were 
not  fully  resolved,  and  therefore  we  cast 
a  negative  vote.  But  I  believe  that  when 
we  get  into  the  question  about  whether 
we  are  teetotalers  or  whether  we  are  not 
teetotalers,  we  are  striking  at  the  wrong 
point,  Mr.  Sp>eaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  add  :iy 
views  to  those  who  in  the  spirit  of  give 
and  take  in  the  legislative  process  do  not 
question  motives  when  questioning  mo- 
tives are  not  in  order. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  this: 
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That  I  certainly  would  be  the  last  one 
to  question  anyone's  motives  on  the  vote 
that  was  just  taken.  I  certainly  beUeve 
every  person  in  this  House  has  a  right  to 
vote  as  he  so  desires.  The  only  thing 
ihat  bothers  me  just  a  little  is  as  to  why 
any  Member  who  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
would  vote  to  create  a  new  council  up- 
town, and  then  the  firsi  bill  we  bring  in 
here  to  give  them  authority,  they  vote 
otherwise. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
comment  on  that  in  further  extension 
of  my  remarks,  that  I  can  answer  only 
for  myself  as  to  the  vote  that  was  cast. 
But  I  say  that  there  are  many  reasons  as 
to  the  way  a  vote  is  cast.  I  personally 
have  even  introduced  a  bill  asking  for 
self-determination  locally  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  m  this  bill  we  just 
considered  there  were  other  residual 
doubts  in  my  mind  that  bore  upon  the 
discretionary  power  of  the  Government, 
and  for  this  reason  I  cast  my  vote  the 
way  I  did. 

I  believe  the  phraseology  of  the  com- 
mittee report  is  indicative  that  there 
is  a  gap  there  as  to  just  what  places 
would  be  authorized  to  do  certain  things 
without  fully  enumerating  them.  I  be- 
lieve these  were  the  things  that  moti- 
vated my  vote.  I  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  I  knew  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
concerning  these  things,  and  I  had  no 
opportunity  to  get  an  enumeration  of 
this.  Therefore  I  cast  my  vote  for  that 
reason:  because  of  that  doubt.  However, 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  contradic- 
tion as  to  a  negative  vote  and  sustain- 
ing the  basic  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MUXTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  a  teetotaler,  but  I  voted  "yes."  At 
the  same  time,  while  being  a  teetotaler. 
I  have  always  been  a  good  host,  both  in 
my  own  home  and  at  my  office.  I  have  a 
goodly  supply  of  liquor  at  both  places, 
and  always  treat  my  friends  accordingly, 
so  that  to  those  who.  particularly,  I  take 
it  the  gentleman  referred  to,  may  I  again 
extend  an  invitation  to  any  of  the  gentle- 
men or  gentlewomen  who  would  like  to 
imbibe  occasionally,  that  I  guarantee 
them  that  I  will  be  a  good  host. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  8715 
is  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Al- 
coholic Beverage  Control  Act  so  as  to 
restrict  to  1  quart  per  month  the 
amount  of  wines,  spirits,  and  beer  which 
may  be  mailed  Into  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  delivery  to  any  person  other 
than  a  licensed  manufacturer,  whole- 
saler, or  retailer  in  the  liquor  trade. 

BACKGROfKD 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
your  committee  that  in  recent  months 
certain  foreign  companies,  mostly  In 
England,  have  been  circularizing  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  a  mall-order  busi- 
ness of  selling  alcoholic  beverages  at 
prices  substantially  lower  than  those  pre- 


vailing in  the  licensed  retail  outlets  in 
the  District.  These  companies  pay  no  li- 
cense fees  nor  taxes  of  any  kind  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  present 
District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act  permits  1  gallon  of  such 
alcoholic  beverages  to  be  brought  into 
the  District  at  any  one  time,  by  common 
earner,  for  delivery  to  any  person  other 
than  a  hcensed  manufacturer,  whole- 
saler, or  retailer  in  the  liquor  trade.  In 
view  of  this  laxity  in  the  present  law,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  mail-order  business  in 
tax-free  alcoholic  beverages  may  attain 
a  considerable  volume,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  licensed  liquor  dealers  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  to  the  city  revenues.  The  tax 
loss  to  the  District  through  such  mail-or- 
der sales  IS  S1.75  per  gallon. 

Your  committee  is  advised  that  at  the 
present  time  this  type  of  mail-order  sales 
is  prohibited  in  both  Virginia  and  Mar>'- 
land,  and  in  most  other  States  as  well. 

NEED  POR   LEGISLATION 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  21st 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
Congress  established  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Board,  with  power  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol the  orderly  distribution  of  alcoholic 
beverages  in  "the  Nation's  Capital.  At 
the  same  time,  a  system  of  license  fees, 
and  excise  and  other  taxes  on  such  alco- 
holic beverages  was  established  in  order 
to  raise  revenues  for  the  use  of  the  Dis- 
trict. This  system  for  the  control  of  the 
distribution  of  such  beverages,  and  for 
the  collection  of  appropriate  revenues, 
has  operated  well. 

It  is  the  view  of  your  committee  that 
this  rising  business  of  mail-order  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  without  the  payment  of  any 
local  taxes  whatever  and  entirely  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Board  which  is  responsible  for  the  or- 
derly distribution  of  such  beverages  in 
the  District,  is  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  city.  For  this  reason, 
and  since  the  present  language  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Bever- 
age Control  Act  does  not  impose  any 
effective  limitation  on  the  volume  of  this 
business,  your  committee  feels  strongly 
that  the  approval  of  H.R.  8715,  which 
will  effectively  terminate  this  business 
by  limiting  the  amount  of  wines,  spirits, 
and  beer  which  may  be  brought  into  the 
District  by  common  carrier  for  delivery 
to  any  person  unlicensed  in  the  liquor 
trade  to  1  quart  in  any  1  calendar 
month,  is  very  much  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

HEARING 

A  public  hearing  on  this  and  other 
bills  pertaining  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
was  held  on  June  23,  1967  by  Subcom- 
mittee No.  3.  At  this  time,  approval  of 
H.R.  8715  was  expressed  by  spokesmen 
for  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Board,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
tail Liquor  Dealer's  Association.  No  op- 
position to  the  enactment  of  the  bill  was 
expressed. 

COMMITTEE   AMENDMENT 

Your  committee  amended  the  bill  by 
striking  out  language  which  would  also 


have  imposed  new  restrictions  on  the 
amount  of  alcoholic  beverages  which  a 
person  may  personally  bring  into  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  your  committee  that  there  is  no  prob- 
lem in  connection  with  the  present  law 
in  this  area. 

COMMISSIONER'S  LETTER 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Commissioners,  expressing  the 
Board's  support  for  this  proposed  leg- 
islation: 

Government  of  the  District   of 
Columbia,   Executive  Office, 

Washington,  June  22.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  McMillan:  The  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  for  report 
H.R.  8715,  eoth  Congress,  a  bill  "To  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act  to  limit  the  amount  of  wine, 
splrltJB,  and  beer  that  may  be  brought  Into 
the  District  of  Columbia." 

Subsections  (ai  and  (b)  of  section  39  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act  i47  Stat  319),  as  amended  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  25137  (a)  and  (b)  ),  presently  limit 
the  importation  Into  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  alcoholic  beverages  In  excess  of  one 
gallon  at  any  one  time  by  anyone  except  a 
properly  licensed  retailer,  wholesaler,  or 
manufcicturer.  The  bill  amends  these  sub- 
sections by  striking  out  "one  gallon  at  any 
one  time 'and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "one 
quart  In  any  one  calender  month". 

Direct  shipments  or  Individual  Importa- 
tions of  alcoholic  beverages  as  allowed  under 
existing  law  are  not  taxed  by  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Although  the  amount  of  rev- 
enue lost  under  existing  law  can  not  be  esti- 
mated or  even  approximated,  there  never- 
theless remains  the  possibility  that  consid- 
erable quantities  of  alcoholic  beverages 
could  be  Imported  Into  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  gallon  at  a  time,  thereby  avoid- 
ing the  payment  of  local  taxes  of  $1.75  i>er 
gallon.  Reports  furnished  by  some  States 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Finance  Office 
Indicate  there  have  been  shipments  to  per- 
sons in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  alcoholic 
beverages  In  amounts  of  one  gallon  or  less. 
These  reporU  have  also  revealed  that  in 
some  cases  there  was  more  than  one  ship- 
ment per  month  to  the  same  person.  Fur- 
ther, the  Commissioners  are  Informed  that 
liquor  administrators  In  some  States  have 
reported  a  problem  with  mall  solicitations 
of  retail  sales  from  abroad.  If  this  latter 
type  of  transaction  should  result  in  sizable 
shipments  of  alcoholic  beverages  Into  the 
District  in  amounts  of  a  gallon  or  less,  there 
could  be  some  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Dis- 
trict. 

In  the  belief  H.R.  8715  might  have  a  bene- 
ficial  effect  on   District  revenue,   the   Com- 
missioners  recommend   Its  enactment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  N   Tobriuer, 
President.  Board  o'  Commissioners,  D.C. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMBATING    JU\'^ENrLE    CRIME    IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  SCHWKTKER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
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remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
America's  crime  problem  Is  continuing 
to  grow  at  an  alarming  pace.  In  the  first 
half  of  this  year  there  was  17  percent 
more  serious  crime  than  in  the  same  pe- 
riod la.st  year,  according  to  the  FBI. 

Since  1960,  crime  figures  show  that  se- 
rious crime  has  gone  up  62  percent  and 
the  population,  only  9  percent.  This 
means  serious  crime  Is  growing  7  times 
as  fast  as  the  population. 

Such  a  rapid  increase  has  brought  the 
crune  rate  to  a  new  cre-st  in  the  United 
States.  In  1967,  nearly  two  out  of  every 
100  Americans  will  be  the  victim  of  a 
serious  crime,  a  statistic  I  find  the  most 
shocking  of  all.  A  society  founded  on  law 
and  order  simply  cannot  tolerate  threat 
so  severe  and  so  widespread  as  this. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
crime  rate  exceeds  the  national  average 
by  a  wide  margin.  Between  two  and  three 
Washington  residents  out  of  100  will  be 
serious  crime  victims  this  year.  In  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year  crime  in  the 
District  was  up  nearly  30  percent  over 
last  year. 

There  were  7,067  reported  burglaries 
in  the  first  6  months,  3,611  auto  thefts, 
3,016  larcenies  of  $50  or  more,  and  1.509 
aggravated  assaults.  The  number  of  rob- 
beries Jumped  from  1.466  to  2,666,  a  rise 
of  73  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  entitled  to  ad- 
vanced legislation  in  the  field  of  crime. 
Just  as  Is  every  other  American  citizen. 
The  problem  of  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  however,  is  not  just  a  prob- 
lem for  District  citizens.  It  Is  our  prob- 
lem as  Members  of  Congress.  And  it  Is 
a  problem  for  the  entire  Nation  because 
if  there  are  bad  living  conditions  and 
crime  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  this  re- 
flects shamefully  on  every  American. 

It  is  In  this  spirit  that  I  plan  to  intro- 
duce three  bills  aimed  at  the  problems 
of  crime  here  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  for  a  study 
cominisslon  on  the  most  crucial  single 
part  of  the  District's  crime  situation — 
Juvenile  crime  and  how  juvenile  offend- 
ers are  handled. 

Shortly  I  will  be  Introducing  two  other 
bills  related  to  crime  in  the  District.  One 
would  set  up  a  Federal  Violent  Compen- 
sation Commission  to  compensate  inno- 
cent victims  of  crime  and  good  Samari- 
tans who  come  to  their  aid  and  are  in- 
jured. A  companion  bill  to  this  would 
make  all  good  Samaritans  immune  from 
damage  suits  arising  from  their  helping 
in  an  emergency.  This  Is  the  same  civil 
Immunity  physicians  and  nurses  have 
had  in  the  District  since  1965. 

JUVXNILE    COURT    STtTDT    NXIDBD 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  for  a 
study  commission  will,  I  hope,  lead  to 
badly  needed  reform  and  Innovation  In 
the  way  the  District  deals  with  its  juve- 
nile criminal  offenders.  If  progress  can 
be  made  here  in  the  District  to  curb  both 
the  amount  of  juvenile  crime  and  the 
rate  of  Juvenile  recidivism,  then  surely 


progress  can  be  made  in  many  another 
major  American  city  with  similar  prob- 
lems. 

Three  basic  observations  have  con- 
vinced me  that  we  need  a  commission  to 
study  in  detail  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem for  juveniles  in  the  District. 

First,  almost  a  third  of  the  total  crime 
in  the  District  is  committed  by  teen- 
agers under  18.  In  fact,  youths  under  15 
are  surprisingly   active  in  lawbreaking. 

From  1961  through  1965.  youths  under 
18  were  30  percent  of  all  those  arrested  in 
the  District  for  crimes.  In  1965,  36  per- 
cent of  those  arrested  for  housebreaking 
were  children  under  15.  Twenty-seven 
percent  of  those  arrested  for  robbery, 
and  the  same  percentage  of  those  ar- 
rested for  auto  theft,  were  under  15. 

Second,  the  juvenile  court  appears  to 
have  a  poor  batting  average  In  the  reha- 
bilitation of  these  young  people  In 
trouble.  Of  1.068  juvenile  court  cases 
studied  in  1965,  61  percent  of  the  youths 
had  been  in  juvenile  court  at  least  once 
before.  Forty-two  percent  had  been  there 
t".vo  or  more  times  previously,  and  19  per- 
cent had  been  in  juvenile  court  four  or 
more  times. 

Third,  the  juvenile  court  appears  to  be 
a  mere  turnstile  for  the  young  offender 
to  pass  through  on  his  way  to  an  adult 
life  of  criminal  behavior.  In  1965  more 
than  half  the  adult  convicted  felons  In 
the  District  had  juvenile  court  records, 
and  for  certain  serious  crimes  the  per- 
centage was  higher.  Three  out  of  four 
adult  rapists,  seven  out  of  10  adult  rob- 
ijers  and  three  out  of  five  adult  burglars 
had  passed  through  Juvenile  court  when 
they  were  yoimger,  apparently  to  no 
avail. 

COtmr  NOT  SOLELY  TO  BLAME 

I  am  not  trying  to  blame  a  court  sys- 
tem or  a  rehabilitation  program  as  solely 
responsible  for  this  grim  picture  of  re- 
cidivism. A  leading  cause  of  crime  is  the 
poor  economic  and  social  conditions  in 
some  of  our  urban  neighborhoods.  'We 
must  not  be  blind  to  the  job  needs,  the 
housing  needs  and  the  education  needs 
of  'Washington's  poor,  for  their  neighbor- 
hoods are  the  major  source  of  our  crime 
problem.  The  poor,  and  poor  youths  in 
particular,  commit  more  crime  than 
others.  The  poor  are  also  crime's  princi- 
pal victims. 

However,  we  must  at  the  same  time 
have  a  criminal  justice  system  that  can 
more  effectively  stem  the  tide  of  juvenile 
crime  than  the  present  system  is. 

When  three  youths  out  of  five  brought 
b>efore  juvenile  court  have  been  there 
previously,  how  can  we  in  the  same  com- 
munity feel  safe  knowing  such  a  high 
percentage  of  released  juveniles  are 
going  to  repeat  their  criminal  behavior? 

As  the  President's  Commission  on 
Crime  in  the  District  said  last  Decem- 
ber in  Its  report: 

The  number  of  young  offenders  who  vio- 
late the  law  repeatedly  Is  persuasive  evidence 
that  the  District's  procedures  and  faclUtlea 
for  deUquents  require  substantial  Improve- 
ment. 

The  study  commission  which  I  propose 
in  my  bill,  can,  I  hope,  be  the  first  step 
in  that  "substantial  Improvement."  A 
seven-member  body  appointed  by  the 
President  and  aided  by  a  professional 


staff,  it  will  be  assigned  to  learn  all  it 
can  about  the  way  Juvenile  offenders  are 
presently  handled. 

We  need  to  know  how  District  police 
deal  with  Juveniles,  what  happens  when 
juveniles  are  held  in  detention,  how  ju- 
venile court  intake  authorities  handle 
their  cases,  how  juvenile  court  judges  de- 
cide cases  and  how  juvenile  probation 
programs  and  correctional  institutions 
operate. 

We  need  to  know  whether  the  public 
and  private  agencies  for  delinquency 
control  are  contributing  to  a  solution  of 
the  conmiunity  crime  problem.  We  need 
to  know  whether  they  are  reaching 
enough  youths  and  helping  those  whom 
they  do  reach.  We  need  to  know  what,  If 
anything,  they  are  doing  about  the  high 
rate  of  recidivism  among  Juveniles. 

We  need  to  know  whether  there  is  any 
systematic  referral  of  boys  and  girls  to 
the  proper  youth  agency  once  they  have 
been  discharged  by  the  police  or  by  Ju- 
venile court. 

Finally  we  need  to  know  If  our  juvenile 
criminal  Justice  system  is  serving  the 
community  by  protecting  it  from  danger- 
ous juvenile  offenders  and  by  providing 
sanctions  strong  enough  to  deter  future 
juvenile  crime. 

NIIGHBORHOOD    TOXTTH    SERVICES    BUREAUS 

With  these  questions  answered,  the 
commission  would  go  to  work  on  the 
heart  of  its  project — an  action  plan  for 
setting  up  In  the  district  a  number  of 
neighborhood  youth  services  bureaus 
with  responsibility  for  rehabilitating 
youths  in  trouble. 

Neighborhood  youth  services  bureaus 
are  a  premising  new  approach  to  the 
problem  of  juvenile  crime  prevention. 
They  were  a  key  recommendation  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  the  Administration  of  Justice 
when  it  reported  last  February.  But  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  adminis- 
tration has  yet  to  take  action  on  it. 

Youth  services  bureaus,  while  public 
In  nature,  would  not  be  part  of  the  Ju- 
venile court.  Police  would  refer  boys  and 
girls  to  the  bureaus,  but  so  could  parents 
and  school  officials.  'What  the  bureaus 
would  offer  would  be  a  centralized  service 
in  the  neighborhood,  whether  the  boys  or 
girls  needed  counseling.  Job  training, 
remedial  schooling,  psychiatric  help, 
medical  care,  or  even  a  place  to  live. 

The  aim  of  youth  services  bureaus 
would  be  to  rehabilitate  the  maximum 
number  of  youths  In  their  own  neighbor- 
hood, without  resorting  to  the  Juvenile 
court  process. 

Juvenile  court  would  hear  those  cases 
of  youths  who  become  repeated  offenders. 
It  would  hear  cases  of  first  offenses  If 
the  crime  is  a  serious  one.  And  a  youth 
services  bureau  would  be  able  to  refer 
a  boy  or  a  girl  to  Juvenile  court  if,  after 
a  sufficient  testing  period,  the  bureau 
found  It  could  not  do  anything  for  him 
or  her. 

THREE    MERTTS   OF  PLAN 

There  are  three  basic  merits  to  such 
a  plan. 

First,  it  would  bring  to  the  neighbor- 
hoods of  Washington  local  centers  fully 
equipped  and  staffed  to  deal  with  youths 
in  trouble,  before  they  become  enmeshed 
Ln  the  Juvenile  court  system,  before  they 
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become  indelibly  tagged  as  "delinquents," 
before  it  is  too  late  to  help  them. 

Second,  it  will  guarantee  to  the  Wash- 
inston  community  that  when  a  boy  or 
a  sirl  leaves  the  custody  of  police  or  of 
juvenile  court  authorities,  that  boy  or 
gill  is  sent  to  a  central  place  for  the 
proper  care,  not  just  turned  loose  in  the 
city  -.vhile  a  variety  of  different  agencies 
try  to  reach  the  youth  in  a  hit-or-miss 
fashion.  The  President's  Commission  on 
Crime  in  the  District  said  these  agencies' 
work  was  "sincerely  motivated"  but  "un- 
coordinated "  and.  in  fact,  .seldom  put  to 
any  test  of  evaluation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Commission  saw 
a  need  for  such  a  network  as  the  Youth 
Services  Bureaus  which  I  am  proposing ; 

There  must  be  a  single  place  where  a  ju- 
\fr:ille  can  be  referred  by  the  police  or  Intake 
worker  and  be  reason.-ibly  assured  of  getting 
wh.atever  kind  of  help  he  needs.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  too  few  places  to  send  a 
c'nild  .ind  the  waiting  lines  are  too  long. 
Until  we  solve  the  basic  problem  of  referrals 
for  early  delinquency  cases,  we  are  losing  a 
prime  opportunity  to  reduce  juvenile  crime. 

The  third  merit  of  the  plan  is  that  it 
will  give  the  community  a  juvenile  court 
that  can  deal  firmly  with  certain  juvenile 
offenders.  The  main  job  of  rehabilitation 
would  be  done  by  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Services  Bureaus.  The  juvenile 
co'.irt  would  hear  those  cases  in  which 
rehabilitation  was  not  the  community's 
only  interest.  If  the  case  warranted,  the 
judge  could  rule  that  the  community 
needed  protection  from  the  particular 
youth,  or  that  punishing  the  youth 
would  serve  to  deter  others  from  com- 
mitting that  offense. 

The  bill  I  am  sponsoring,  then,  is  to 
establish  a  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mission on  Youth  Services  and  Juvenile 
Courts  with  a  life  of  1  year. 

The  Commission  would  study  how  the 
District's  criminal  justice  system  for  ju- 
veniles operates,  and  what  role  public 
and  private  youth  service  agencies  play 
in  combating  juvenile  crime. 

The  Commission  would  draw  an  action 
plan,  based  on  its  study,  to  establish 
Neighborhood  Youth  Services  Bureaus  in 
tiie  District  that  would  have  responsi- 
bility for  rehabilitating  young  people  in 
trouble. 

The  Commission  would  accordingly 
draft  revisions  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  so  that  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Services  Bureaus  could  take  responsibil- 
ity for  rehabilitation  and  the  juvenile 
court  would  have  its  jurisdiction  limited 
to  cases  where  firmer  treatment  of  a  boy 
or  girl  might  be  justified  as  well  as  re- 
habilitation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider  this  bill  a  vital 
first  step  toward  the  reduction  of  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  bill  can 
point  the  way  to  an  ambitious  attack  on 
some  of  the  root  problems  in  Washing- 
ton. And  Washington  is  hardly  different 
from  scores  of  other  American  cities, 
now  experiencing  sharp  increases  in  Ju- 
venile crime.  A  solution  here  can  be  a 
model  for  solutions  elsewhere,  too. 

The  key  to  our  crime  problem  lies  with 
our  youth.  Unless  we  actively  seek  ways 
to  halt  crime  before  it  starts  among  our 
yoimg  people,  we  can  only  expect  the 
crime  problem  to  worsen.  I  stated  at  the 
beginning  of  these  remarks  that  I 
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thought  crime  had  already  reached  an 
intolerably  high  level  in  our  society.  I 
would  not  like  to  think  of  what  the  di- 
mensions of  our  crime  problem  will  be  if 
we  leave  the  matter  of  juvenile  crime 
alone  much  longer. 


SMALL  BUSINESSMEN  MOST  AF- 
FECTED  BY   "nOHT   MONEY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlenian 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
vestment banking  firm  of  Donaldson, 
Lufkin  &  Jenerette,  of  New  York  City, 
recently  concluded  a  survey  of  711  com- 
panies throughout  the  Nation  to  study 
the  affects  of  the  1966  tight  money  period 
on  these  firms. 

While  most  of  the  news  stories  during 
the  tight  money  period  have  dwelled  for 
the  most  part  on  the  credit  squeeze  effect 
on  big  business,  the  Donaldson,  Lufkin  & 
Jenerette  study  makes  it  clear  that  small 
companies  were  the  hardest  hit  by  the 
limited  availability  of  funds  Of  the 
smaller  companies  in  the  study.  90  per- 
cent reported  that  they  reduced  spending 
during  1966  because  of  the  limited  avail- 
ability of  credit  and,  of  course,  when 
spending  is  curtailed,  disastrous  effects 
on  the  money  flow  in  our  economy  occur. 

The  small  companies  do  not  have  the 
financial  outlets  available  to  them  that 
were  available  to  bigger  companies.  Most 
small  companies  do  not  have  retained 
earnings  to  fall  back  on  in  tight  money 
periods  nor  can  they  easily  go  to  the 
bond  or  stock  market  for  additional 
funds  even  though  interest  rates  on  such 
Lssues  would  be  high. 

Unlike  big  business,  there  is  no  delayed 
action  effect  when  a  tight  money  situa- 
tion occurs.  When  a  small  businessman 
has  trouble  obtaining  operating  funds,  he 
is  affected  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  done  many 
tim.es  in  the  past,  I  am  again  calling  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  end  the  tight  money 
cri.sis.  Thousands  of  small  business  own- 
ers have  been  irreparably  damaged  by  the 
current  tight  money  situation.  Unless  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  takes  immediate 
action,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the 
vast  numbers  of  additional  small  busi- 
nesses that  will  be  hurt. 


MARVIN  WATSON :  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON'S  WHITE  HOUSE  TRAF- 
FIC COP.  AND  ONE  OF  THE  CAPI- 
TALS  MOST  IMPORTAI^T  MEN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Roy 
Reed,  of  the  New  York  Times,  has  done 
a  great  service  to  all  of  us  by  present- 


ing Mr.  Marvm  Watson  of  the  'White 
House  in  true-to-life  perspective.  Mr. 
Watson  now  takes  the  stature  that  is  his, 
by  right  of  liis  own  splendid  qualities,  as 
well  as  the  job  he  fills.  Because  he  is 
superlatively  loyal  and  dependable  it  is 
usual  to  describe  Marvin  Watson  with 
words  such  as  steady,  firm,  reliable — 
and  in  so  doing  one  is  likely  to  miss  the 
perceptive  mind,  the  quick  sure  grasp 
of  policy  and  detail,  and  the  imaginative, 
constructive  will  to  make  everything 
come  out  right.  It  is  my  great  privilege 
to  record  herein  the  following  New  York 
Times  article  of  September  17.  1967, 
which  so  well  describes  my  friend  and 
constituent  from  Daingerfield,  Tex.,  the 
Honorable  W.  Marvin  Watson : 

Johnson's  Traftic  Cop:   One  of  the  Most 

Important  Men  in  Capital 

(By  Roy  Reed) 

"Washington.  September  16. — In  the  office 
next  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  sits  one  of  the 
least-known  but  most  important  men  In 
Washington.  With  his  dark  brown  hair  and 
Incongruously  light  gray  eyes  almost  contin- 
ually framed  by  a  telephone  receiver,  he  di- 
rects some  of  the  world's  most  urgent  traffic 
in  and  out  of  the  world's  most  Important 
office. 

Anyone  wanting  to  see  or  talk  with  the 
President — from  the  Senate  majority  leader 
to  the  Shah  of  Iran — must  first  deal  with 
W.  (for  William  I   Marvin  Watson. 

He  not  only  has  the  President's  ear  more 
often  and  more  Intimately  than  any  other 
man.  he  also  Is  so  esteemed  by  Mr.  Johnson 
that  he  exercises  various  degrees  of  Influence 
over  patronage,  the  passage  of  legislation,  po- 
litical fence-mending  and  Presidential  liai- 
son with  Democratic  functionaries  In  and 
out  of  Washington. 

In  short.  Marvin  Watson.  43  years  old,  of 
Daingerfield,  Tex.,  is  the  political  manager 
for  the  nation's  most  powerful  politician. 

distortion  or  realitt 

It  would  be  a  distortion  of  reality  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Watson  or  anyone  else  as  the  most 
powerful  man  on  the  White  House  staff.  Mr. 
Johnson  leaves  no  room  for  secondary 
spheres  of  power  under  his  roof.  No  one  Is 
likely  to  become  the  "assistant  President," 
as  Sherman  Adams  was  sometimes  called 
during   the   Eisenhower    Administration. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Watson  has  emerged, 
since  the  departure  earlier  this  year  of  Bill 
D.  Moyers,  as  the  President's  right  hand  man. 
Mr.  Moyers,  who  was  the  favorite  Presidential 
confidant  as  well  as  press  secretary.  Is  now 
publisher  of  Newsday.  a  Long  Island  news- 
paper. 

One  reason  for  the  Importance  of  the  soft- 
spoken,  unobtrusive  Mr.  Watson  Is  that  he 
sees  more  of  the  President  during  the  Presi- 
dent's waking  hours  and  probably  talks  to 
him  about  a  wider  variety  of  subjects  than 
any  other  person,  including  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Like  Mr.  Moyers,  he  comes  from  the  same 
state  and  spealis  with  the  same  accent  as  the 
President. 

Unlike  Mr.  Moyers.  however,  he  springs 
from  the  same  political  establishment,  the 
controlling  element  of  the  Texas  Democratic 
party,  that  gave  the  President  his  base  !n 
national  politics.  That  establishment  has 
produced  such  conservative  leaders  as  Gov. 
John  B.  C-onnally  Jr.,  and  former  Gov  Price 
Daniel,  and  Mr.  Watson  has  been  close  to 
them.  too. 

CENTER  or  POWER 

For  these,  and  other,  personal  reasons.  Mr. 
Watson  now  sits  nearer  the  center  of  Ameri- 
can political  power  than  anyone  except  the 
President  himself. 

And  yet.  outside  of  Washington.  Texas  and 
the  tightest  circles  ol  power  around  the  globe, 
he  is  practically  unknown. 
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Mr  Watson  approves  of  that  anonymity. 

••I  am  here  to  serve  the  President, "  he  says 
often  and  with  such  fervor  that  the  state- 
ment 16  easy  to  believe. 

Mr  Watson's  title  Is  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President,  and  he  Is  only  one  of  several 
who  share  It.  More  specifically,  he  Is  Mr. 
Johnsons  appointments  secretary.  But  he  = 
not  simply  a  high-level  traffic  cop  »-h»ch  Is 
what  his  title  would  suggest  and  what  Mr. 
Wataon  would  have  people  believe. 

Intelligent  observers  have  been  taken  In  by 
his  modesty  A  Congressman  who  has  known 
him  for  years  called  him  the  major-domo  to 
the  President  •• 

But  lust  as  Mr.  Watsons  conservative  blue 
suit  and  vest  do  not  quite  conceal  the  soft 
blue  checks  of  his  shirt,  the  flashing  gold  or 
his  cufflinks  and  the  dash  of  his  triangular 
wrist  watch,  Just  so  Is  his  dedication  to  ob- 
scurity foiled  by  his  just-vlslble  ambition  for 
perfect  service. 

LOYAL    AND   DEPENDABLE 

The  two  words  that  acquaintances  use 
most  often  to  describe  Mr  Watson  are  loyal 
and  dependable  These  attributes  apparently 
have  been  with  him  since  his  Texas  farm  be- 
ginnings, developed  through  the  rigid  train - 
mg  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Church  (of 
which  he  Is  a  deacon  i  and  honed  by  the  harsh 
demands     of     Texas     politics     and     Texas 

commerce.  ,       ,..»», 

There  Is  no  question  of  his  loyalty  to  Mr, 
Johnson  Mr  Watson,  himself.  Is  quick  to 
DOint  out  that  the  President  was  'the  only 
man  who  hired  me,  and  he  Is  the  only  one 
who  can  Are  me." 

It  Is  said  that  he  was  as  loyal  and  depend- 
able when  he  was  the  right  hand  man  to  E  B. 
Germany  the  conservative  president  of  the 
Lone  Star  Steel  Company  In  Texas,  as  he  is 
today  as  the  right  hand  man  to  the  author 
of  the  Great.  Society. 

Mr  Watson  came  to  Washington  with  an 
apparently  deserved  reputation  for  conserva- 
tUm.  but  he  ha.£  never  permitted  Ideology  to 
Interfere  with  loyalty. 

In  Texas,  one  of  his  political  Interests,  be- 
cause It  was  Mr.  Germany's,  was  protecting 
the  Texas  'Tlght-to-work  "  law,  prohibiting 
the  union  shop  Since  coming  to  Washington 
he  has  lobbied  against  rlght-to-work  laws— 
on  Mr  Johnson's  instructions. 

It  was  the  same  with  party  loyalty  Once 
he  became  active  in  the  Democratic  party,  he 
stayed  v«,1th  it  E-.en  in  1952  and  1956.  when 
a  great  manv  Texans  became  "Elsenhower 
Democrats,"  Mr.  Watson  camp.algned  for 
Adlal  E   Stevenson. 

Later  he  became  a  friend  of  Representative 
Wright  Patman  of  Texas  Despite  Mr.  Pat- 
man's  well-known  populism,  Mr.  Watson 
served  .as  his  colleague  manager  In  a  number 
of  elections. 

A  catalogue  of  Mr.  Watson's  Importance 
and  influence  must  begin  with  one  of  his 
more  forvent  disclaimers. 

"I  am  not  the  politician  of  the  White 
House,"  he  savs,  and  the  gray  eyes  sparkle 
with  good-humored  persuasiveness.  But,  here 
again   It  appears  that  he  is  too  modest 

Anyone  who  answers  125  telephone  calls 
a  day  in  the  office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  certain  to  exercise  influence. 
The  telephone  is  so  vital  to  Mr.  Watson  that 
his  Is  equipped  with  push  buttons  and  a  long 
cord  that  permits  him  to  walk  around  his 
desk  and  exercise 

During  a  recent  25-mlnute  period  checked 
by  a  visitor,  Mr  Watson  was  on  the  phone 
23  minutes.  He  talked  with  the  President 
three  times  and  called  four  Senators  (three 
of  whom  ans-Aered)  and  a  Governor  George 
Christian,  the  White  House  press  secretary, 
had   to  wait  seven   minutes  to  confer  with 

him. 

One  of  Mr  Watson's  three  secretaries 
noted  that  this  was  a  slack  period 

He  does  not  live  a  relaxed  life,  yet  he  in- 
sists that  he  sees  more  of  his  wife  and  three 
children  now  than  when  they  lived  In  Texas 
Their  older  son,  Lee.  20,  Is  a  sophomore  at 
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the  University  of  Maryland.  Their  daughter, 
Klmberly,  16.  Is  a  high  school  Junior.  The 
second  son.  Bill,  is  SVj. 

HOME     IN     ARLINGTON 

Mr.  Watson  usually  reaches  his  home  in 
.Arlington,  Va.,  between  8  and  10  PAI.  He 
rises  at  6  AM  A  chauffeur  picks  him  up  after 
breakfast  and  drives  him  In  a  Chrysler  se- 
lected each  day  from  a  pool  of  White  House 
cars,  the  10  minutes  to  the  White  House. 
arriving  no  later  than  7:45  or  8  AM, 

He  spends  the  first  hour  or  two  with  the 
President  in  the  private  quarters  of  the 
mansion,  going  over  the  day's  schedule  and 
other  work.  Then  he  goes  to  his  own  office 
and  reaches  for  the  phone. 

He  agrees  that  a  certain  amount  of  sub- 
jectivity enters  the  question  of  who  sees  the 
President,  but  he  says  that  he  has  a  system 
for  reducing  It  to  tolerable  levels. 

Any  member  of  Congress  or  any  Governor 
automatically  gets  an  appointment  with  the 
President  any  time  he  needs  it,  Mr.  Watson  s 
Job  Is  simply  working  out  a  time. 

Thus,  when  one  of  the  South's  most  recal- 
citrant'segregationists  phoned  for  an  ap- 
pointment last  winter.  Mr,  Watson  calmly 
invited  him  up.  Gov.  Lester  M.  Mattox  of 
Georgia  as  It  turned  out,  wanted  to  complain 
about  frozen  highway  funds,  not  integration. 
Most  callers  are  not  so  easily  classified  as 
Congressmen  and  Governors.  Outside  of  gov- 
ernment, most  who  call  represent  organiza- 
tions, Mr,  Watson  says,  "and  you'd  be  sur- 
prised how  many  organizations  there  are  m 
this  country." 

If  he  Is  uncertain  of  the  standing  or  a 
caller  or  the  validity  of  his  claim  on  the 
President's  time,  he  puts  off  a  decision  long 
enough  to  ask  the  opinion  of  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber or  one  of  his  lieutenants,  who  can  usually 
offer  sound  advice. 

CALLERS  RETEREED 

Callers  who  cannot  Justify  an  Interview 
with  the  President  are  referred  to  someone 
in  the  appropriate  executive  agency  or  to  a 
member  of  the  White  House  staff.  Mr.  Wat- 
son says.  „ 

Some  persons,  realizing  the  Presidents 
heavy  work  load,  do  not  ask  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent but  do  want  to  get  their  viewpoints 
before  him,  Mr.  Watson  Is  the  man  who  can 
carry  such  messages. 

The  administrative  aide  to  one  of  the  most 
important  Congressional  committee  chair- 
men told  how  he  decides  when  to  ask  for 
Marvin  Watson  at  the  White  House: 

"There  are  four  or  five  levels  of  people  you 
talk  to  over  there  when  you  want  something. 
You  call  one  person  for  one  kind  of  thing 
and  another  for  another  kind,  and  they  might 
be  at  all  different  levels.  But  when  I  want 
to  get  a  message  to  The  Man  from  my  man. 
that's  who  I  call.  He  Is  the  top  level.' 

There  are  exceptions.  Some  labor  leaders, 
although  not  all.  still  tend  to  distrust  Mr. 
Watson  and  take  their  case  to  Joseph  A.  Call- 
fano  Jr..  another  top  Presidential  assistant, 
in  the  belief  that  It  will  receive  more  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr  Watson  also  exercises  a  notable,  but 
vaguely  defined.  Influence  on  patronage,  par- 
ticularly over  Presidential  appointments  to 
middle  and  lower  positions. 

THE     FINAL     DECISION 

The  President  makes  the  final  decision. 
but  he  cannot  be  expected  to  fret  over  every 
appointment.  Mr.  Watson  does  the  worrying. 
That  means,  according  to  one  Washington 
Democrat,  that  Mr.  Watson  actually  makes 
the  decision  on  the  more  routine  appoint- 
ments, "those  that  are  not  Ukely  to  get  In 

the  papers."  ,.»♦,„ 

Mr  Watson  insists  that  he  has  "very  little 
power  of  decision.  "  he  says.  "I  try  to  re- 
member that  that's  a  fact." 

DOES     SOME     LOBBYING 

Top  drawer  lobbving  for  Administration 
bills  U  another  of  his  duties.  He  does  not 
speak  of  this  work  and  he  is  not  as  well 


known  in  this  field  as  Postmaster  General 
LawTence  F.  O'Brien  or  any  number  of  other 
White  House  aides. 

But  It  Is  well  known  among  the  handlers 
of  important  bills  that  legislative  leaders  can 
expect  telephone  calls  from  Mr.  Watson,  es- 
pecially at  critical  junctures.  The  Importance 
of  a  call  from  him.  of  course,  is  that  it  origi- 
nates In  the  President's  outer  office  and  ob- 
viously on  the  President's  order. 

Mr.  Watson  has  still  another  Job,  an 
amorphous  function  that  might  be  called 
trouble-shooting.  He  Is  called  In  for  some 
of  the  political  first  aid  that  the  President 
himself  would  handle  were  U  not  for  appear- 
ances. 

For  example,  the  President  was  dismayed 
when  Democratic  Governors  met  after  last 
November's  election  and  blamed  him  for  the 
party's  losses.  The  same  Governors  met  again 
In  St.  Louis  July  1  while  Mr.  Johnson  was  at 
ills  Texis  ranch!  Should  he  accept  their  Invi- 
tation to  attend  their  meeting? 

Mr  Johnson  waited  almost  all  day  before 
making  up  his  mind,  then,  he  suddenly  de- 
cided late  in  the  afternoon  to  Join  the  Gov- 
ernors before  their  meeting  broke  up. 

STATEMENT    OF    ACCORD 

Shortly  before  he  arrived,  the  Governors 
Issued  a  "statement  of  accord"  pledu;ing  their 
support  to  him.  Governors  who  had  publicly 
questioned  In  December  whether  he  could 
be  re-elected  In  1968  were  now  in  the  van- 
guird  of  his  admirers. 

Afterward,  it  w.^s  learned  that  Mr.  Watson 
had  been  there  all  day,  and  the  statement  of 
accord  was  said  to  have  been  edited,  if  not 
actually  ghost-written,  by  him.  When  all  was 
ready,  he  phoned  the  President, 

Another  such  delic.ue  and  vital  task  came 
to  light  last  week  when  it  was  learned  that 
a  political  agent  would  soon  be  dispatched 
lo  begin  quietly  organizing  support  for  Mr. 
Johnson  In  the  New  Hampshire  Presidential 
prlm.ary.  The  agent,  not  yet  named,  will  work 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Watson. 

One  of  the  contentions  of  the  Watson 
watchers  Is  that  he  is  the  real  head  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  that 
John  M.  Bailey,  the  chalm^an,  is  little  more 
than  a  figurehead.  . 

There  was  talk  last  spring  that  John  Cns- 
well  the  committee's  acting  treasurer  and 
chief  administrative  officer,  was  soon  to  be 
named  executive  director.  The  new  title  has 
not  materialized. 

"The  real  reason,"  says  one  well  informed 
Democrat,  "is  because  Marvin  Watson  Is 
really  the  executive  director," 

DENIAL    ON    PO'WER 

Mr.  Watson  denies  that  he  exercises  that 
much  power  over  the  committee.  A  friend  on 
the  committee  staff  supports  the  denial.  Both 
confirm,  however,  that  when  the  committ-ee 
has  business  with  the  White  House,  It  is 
generally  handled  through  Mr.  Watson. 

The  same  friend,  who  has  known  Mr,  Wat- 
son for  vears,  offers  an  explanation  for  Mr. 
Watson's  w^eight  in  political  affairs.  He  Is  the 
most  experienced  person  on  the  White  House 
staff  m  election  campaigns,  the  friend  points 

He  began  working  in  elections  as  earU  a-= 
1948  when  he  was  a  student  at  Baylor  Uni- 
versity He  first  met  his  future  employer  dur- 
ing Mr.  Johnson's  campaign  for  the  Senate 
that  vear. 

"I'm  not  sure  he  remembers  that,  but  i 
do."  Mr    Watson  says. 

He  worked  In  the  Johnson  campaign  at 
Waco.  In  succeeding  years  they  became  bet- 
ter acquainted  and  by  1960  their  friendship 
had  developed  so  far  that  Mr.  Johnson  asked 
Mr  Watson  to  take  a  leave  from  Lone  Star 
Steel  and  help  in  his  campaign  for  Vice 
President,  Mr.  Watson  traveled  with  the 
candidate  and  arranged  his  schedule. 

Again  at  Mr.  Johnson's  request  Mr.  Wat- 
son took  the  major  responsibility  In  ar- 
ranging the  1964  Democratic  convention  at 
Atlantic  City. 
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with  this  experience,  Mr.  Watson  has 
learned  many  of  the  sources  of  political  pow- 
er In  the  states. 

How  well  he  knows  them  is  sometimes  de- 
bated. Some  who  are  aware  of  national  party 
affairs  say  that  neither  Mr.  Watson  nor  his 
employer  knows  the  real  state  party  powers, 
esp>ecially  in  Northern  and  Eastern  states, 
well  enough  to  appreciate  their  strengths 
and  problems. 

MEMORY    FOR    NAMES 

Mr.  Watson  has  a  good  memory  for  names 
and  a  quiet  manner  that  never  permits  him 
to  inject  his  own  personality  into  the  busi- 
ness that  he  handles  for  the  President. 

One  Texan  ■who  knows  both  Mr.  Watson 
and  Mr.  Johnson  believes  that  Mr.  Watson  Is 
an  excellent  example  of  what  might  almost 
be  called  a  new  breed  of  political  employe — 
the  able  man  who  appreciates  and  uses  pow- 
er, but  only  under  the  aegis  of  a  strong 
personality,  with  his  own  distinguishing 
marks  carefully  obliterated  in  the  Interest 
of  a  greater  glory. 

This  type  of  service  suggests  a  large  meas- 
ure of  agreement  with  the  boss  without 
talking  back.  Mr.  Watson,  however,  denies 
that  he  or  anyone  else  on  the  White  House 
staff  Is  a  "yes-man". 

One  source  says  that  Mr.  Watson  had  to 
be  courted  by  the  President  for  several 
months  before  he  would  agree  to  leave  Texas 
and  then  only  with  the  understanding  that 
he  would  have  the  right  to  talk  back. 

Mr.  Watson  turned  the  President  down 
when  Mr.  Johnson  first  sought  to  persuade 
him  to  take  the  Job. 

As  the  President  tells  It  to  friends,  he 
later  cornered  Mr.  Watson  at  a  cocktail 
party  and  shamed  him  Into  accepting.  He 
did  this  by  an  allusion  to  an  ex-Marine, 
which  Mr.  Watson  is.  who  would  rather  live 
"high  on  the  hog"  than  help  his  President 
when  he  needed  him. 

Whatever  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Watson 
has  grown  close  enough  to  the  President 
so  that  he  and  his  wife.  Marion,  are  regu- 
larly Invited  to  see  the  Johnsons  socially 
after  working  hours. 

This  relationship  worries  some  Texas 
liberals,  who  see  Mr,  Watson  as  a  pernicious 
influence. 

Texas  labor  people  recall  that  Mr,  Wat- 
son was  executive  assistant  to  Mr.  Germany 
at  Lone  Star  Steel  during  a  violent  labor 
dispute  In  1957.  Several  employes  staged  a 
wildcat  strike  and  Mr.  Germany  dismissed 
them,  leading  to  a  long  struggle  that  both 
sides  eventually  said  they  had  won, 

Chris  Dixie,  a  Houston  labor  lawyer  who 
was  involved  in  the  dispute,  said  the  an- 
tilabor  reputation  that  Mr,  Watson  carried 
out  of  that  controversy  was  "not  unde- 
served," but  conceded  that  he  could  not  pin- 
point any  definite  antilabor  action. 

Mr.  Dixie  has  no  use  for  Mr.  Watson, 
nevertheless. 

CALLED    TEXAS    YOKEL 

"He's  a  Texas  yokel,"  he  said.  "Of  course. 
Lyndon  Johnson  likes  \jo  surround  himself 
with  Texas  yokels.  That's  the  kind  of  jieople 
he  likes  to  have  around  him." 

Other  Texas  liberals  speak  well  of  the  other 
Texans  on  the  'White  House  staff. 

Mr.  Watson  is  used  to  being  called  names. 
but  the  antilabor  label  still  pains  him.  The 
word  "strikebreaker"  produced  the  only  sign 
of  impatience  during  two  hours  of  Inter- 
views. His  face  flushed  but  his  denial  came 
out  calmly. 

"I'm  for  organized  labor,"  he  said.  "I've 
never  been  against  organized  labor. 

Almost  always  he  remains  Imperturbable. 

When  he  was  forced  to  Interrupt  one  in- 
terview because  the  Shah  of  Iran  was  due  on 
the  South  Lawn  in  three  minutes,  he 
apologized  with  no  sign  of  haste,  his  friendly 
drawl  suggesting  that  nothing  really  press- 
ing was  at  hand.  He  carefully  arranged  a 
time  for  a  second  interview.  When  all   was 


agreed  on  and  proper  leavetakings  had  been 
said,  he  saw  the  guest  to  the  office  door  and 
stood  watching  while  he  walked  out. 

Then.  Just  before  the  door  closed,  he  swung 
to  his  desk  in  a  blur  of  dark  blue  fabric  and 
golden  cuff  links,  his  left  hand  reaching  for 
the  telephone  receiver,  his  right  finger  al- 
ready Jabbing  at  the  buttons,  his  llg'm  gray 
eyes  trained  without  humor  on  the  Instru- 
ment that  is  the  most  constant  detail  of  his 
life. 


MANDATORY  MAGNETIC   CHECKS- 
MORE  BANK  REGIMENTATION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few- 
weeks  ago,  nearly  eveiT  citizen  of  this 
country  i-eceived  fonnal  notice  of  the 
Federal  Reserve's  arrogance. 

All  of  us  with  checking  accounts  re- 
ceived brief,  curt  notices  in  the  mail  in- 
structing us  on  the  Federal  Reserve's  new 
demands  on  checkwriting. 

Forthwith,  the  banks  informed  us.  we 
would  be  required  to  writ,e  our  checks 
only  on  approved  checks  bearing  mag- 
netic numbers.  No  longer  would  "cus- 
tomer drafts"  or  any  other  form  of  check 
be  allowed.  If  we  attempted  to  use  our 
regular  checks — sans  the  magnetic  num- 
bers— we  might  face  "heavy  handling 
charges." 

All  these  decrees  were  of  course  handed 
down  by  the  Federal  Reserve.  Obviously, 
the  American  people— at  least  th:;se  with 
checking  accounts — now  must  knuckle 
down  to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  its  computers. 

The  convenience  of  the  people  is  not 
important  as  the  Federal  P^serve  views 
things.  It  is  only  the  convenience  of  the 
banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve  that 
matter. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  banks  and  the 
Federal  Reser\'e  feel  .so  free  to  issue  these 
kinds  of  ultimatums  on  checking  ac- 
counts on  which  they  pay  not  one  dime  of 
interest.  These  are  absolutely  interest- 
free  funds — demand  deposits — which  cost 
the  banks  nothing.  Yet,  now  they  tell  us 
that  they  will  hit  us  with  "heavy  han- 
dling charges"  unle.ss  we  bow  down  to  the 
magnetic  numbers.  This,  apparently,  is  to 
be  added  on  top  of  already  heavy  service 
charges  imposed  by  most  banks. 

Once  again,  we  have  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  the  banks  dictating  to  the 
American  people.  This  is  a  new  form  of 
bank  regimentation  imposed  by  a  Federal 
Reserve  System  more  iiiterested  in  com- 
puters than  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  column  in  the  Satur- 
day. September  23.  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times,  written  by  E.  B.  "White,  is  illustra- 
tive of  the  way  I  believe  most  Americans 
regard  this  newest  evidence  of  Federal 
Reserve  anogance. 

The  column  follows: 

De.ar  Mr.  ':0214"10€3':     '02"'10?30""8" 
(By  E.  B.  White) 

My  bank,  which  I  have  forgotten  the  name 
of  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  sent 
me  a  warning  the  other  day.  It  was  headed: 
"An  important  notice  to  all  our  checking  ac- 


count customers."  The  burden  of  this  com- 
munication was  that  I  would  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  write  checks  that  did  not  bear 
the  special  series  of  magnetic  Ink  numbers 
along  the  base. 

My  bank  said  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
had  notified  them  that  It  will  not  accept  for 
processing  any  checks  that  don't  show  these 
knobby  little  digits.  For  example,  I  would 
no  longer  be  free  to  write  a  check  on  a  blank 
form,  because  it  would  lack  a  certain  mag- 
netism that  computers  insist  on. 

SLIGHTLY    RHEUMATOID 

I  first  encountered  these  spooky  numbers 
a  few  years  back  and  took  a  dislike  to  them. 
They  looked  like  numbers  that  had  been  run 
over  by  a  dump  truck  or  theft  had  developed 
rheumatoid  arthritis  and  their  Joints  had 
swollen.  But  I  kept  my  mouth  shut,  as  they 
seemed  to  be  doing  me  no  harm. 

Now,  however,  it  appears  that  we  are  all 
going  to  knuckle  under  to  the  machines  that 
admire  these  numbers.  We  must  all  forgo 
the  pleasure  and  convenience  of  writing  a 
check  on  an  ordinary,  nonmagnetic  piece  of 
paper.  My  signature  used  to  be  enough  to 
prod  my  bank  into  dispatching  some  of  my 
money  to  some  deserving  individual  or  firm. 
Not  any  more. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  defeat  for  all — a  sur- 
render. In  order  to  accommodate  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  we  are  asked  to  put 
ourselves  out, 

I    EMBARRASS    EASILY 

The  notice  I  received  says  that  If  I  try  to 
palm  off  a  check  that  lacks  the  magnetic  Ink 
numbers,  the  check  cannot  be  processed 
without  "delay,  extra  handling  charges,  and 
pKKsible  embarrassment."  I  embarrass  eas- 
ily— it  doesn't  take  much,  really — and  natu- 
rally I  am  eager  to  learn  what  form  this  em- 
barrassment will  take  If  I  shovild  decide  to 
write  a  check  using  the  old  blank  form  that 
has  proved  so  convenient,  for  I  don't  know 
how  many  decades,  on  those  occasions  when 
one  is  stuck  without  his  checktjook  or 
enough  lettuce  to  carry  the  day. 

"The  tremendous  Increase  In  the  use  of 
checks,"  writes  my  bank,  warming  to  its  sub- 
ject, made  It  necessary  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  establish  a  completely  computerized 
operation  for  processing  all  checks  from  all 
banks  Their  computer  can  function  only 
when  proper  magnetic  numbers  are  used." 

Well.  I  can  believe  that  last  part,  about 
the  computer  requiring  a  sp>ecial  diet  of  mal- 
formed numbers:  but  I  am  suspicious  of  that 
first  statement,  about  how  the  Federal  Re- 
serve would  have  been  unable  to  carry  on 
unless  it  went  completely  over  to  machines. 
I  susp)ect  that  the  Federal  Reserve  simply 
found  machines  handy  and  adventurous.  But 
supF>ose  we  had  had.  In  this  country,  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  use  of  checks  before 
anybody  had  got  round  to  inventing  the 
computer — what  would  have  happened  then? 
Am  I  exp>ected  to  believe  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  all  its  members  would  have 
thrown  in  the  sp)onge? 

I  know  banks  better  than  that.  Banks  love 
money  and  are  not  easily  deflected  from  the 
delicious  act  of  accumulating  it.  Love  would 
have  found  a  way.  Checks  would  have  cleared 

I'm  not  against  machines,  ae  are  some  peo- 
ple who  feel  that  the  computer  is  leading  us 
back  Into  the  Jungle.  I  rather  like  machines, 
p>articularly  the  egg  beater,  which  is  the 
highest  p>oint  the  machine  has  yet  reached. 
I'm  against  machines  only  when  the  con- 
venience they  afford  to  some  j>eople  is  re- 
garded as  more  important  than  the  Incon- 
venience they  cause  to  all. 

In  short,  I  don't  think  computers  should 
wear  the  pants,  or  make  the  decisions  They 
are  deficient  in  humor,  they  are  not  Intuitive, 
and  they  are  not  aware  of  the  imponderables. 
The  men  who  feed  them  seem  to  believe  that 
everything  Is  made  out  of  pwnderables.  which 
isn't  the  case.  I  read  a  poem  once  that  a  com- 
puter had  written,  but  didn't  care  much  for 
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It.  It  seemed  to  me  I  could  write  a  better  one 
myself.  If  I  were  to  put  my  mind  to  It. 

TIME    TO    rlND    Ot-T 

And  now  I  must  look  around  for  a  blank 
civeck.  It's  time  I  found  out  wtvat  form  my 
new  embarrasament  is  going  to  take.  First, 
though.  Ml  have  to  remember  the  name  of  my 
bank  It'll  come  to  me.  If  I  sit  here  long 
enough  Oddly  enough,  the  w^rnrng  notice  I 
received  contained  no  signature.  Imagine  a 
bank  forgetting  to  sign  \ls  name! 


of  the  unsolicited  cards  could  be  used  to 
charge  mall  or  telephone  orders,  thus  making 
their  use  by  some  person  other  than  the  one 
to  whom  it  was  issued  all  the  easier. 

She  said  that  a  "reliable  current  estimate" 
put  the  number  of  outstanding  bank  credit 
card  holders  at  about  10  million  and  said 
that  a  survey  made  by  the  Consumer  Bankers 
Association  'revealed  that  almost  half  of  the 
new  card  offerings  were  made  without  prior 
credit  checks." 


MISS  BETTY  FURNESS  WARNS 
BANKERS  AGAINST  THE  -MAL- 
PRACTICE" OF  SENDING  OUT  UN- 
SOLICITED BANK  CREDIT  CARDS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Betty  Fur- 
ness.  President  Johnson's  Assistant  for 
Consumer  Affairs,  yesterday  told  a  num- 
ber of  bankers  at  a  meeting  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  that  they  can  take  their 
choice:  Stop  sending  out  bank  credit 
cards  where  none  have  been  requested,  or 
else  Congress  will  enact  my  bill,  H.R. 
12646,  to  outlaw  "this  malpractice." 

Of  course,  it  is  not  realistic  to  believe 
that  the  banks  would  voluntarily  stop 
this  unsafe  and  unsound  practice  when 
the  banking  supervisors,  such  as  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  have  stuck  their 
heads  in  the  sand  like  the  proverbial 
ostrich. 

Legislation  is  the  only  answer,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  assure  you  that  your 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
will  insist  upon  consideration  of  this 
legislation  during  this  session  of 
ConErcss. 

A  news  article  about  Miss  Fumess" 
statement  appearing  in  the  September 
20.  1967.  New  York  Times  follows: 

Miss  Pubness  Asks  Banks  To  Abandon 

Unsolicited  Credit 
Washington.  September  19.— Betty  Fur- 
neso.  President  Johnsons  Assistant  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  ciutloned  bankers  today  to 
stop  sending  out  unsolicited  credit  cards  or 
else  the  possibility  of  being  forbidden  to  by 
law 

"A  bank's  most  precious  commodity  Is  Its 
Integrity,  and  it  shouldn't  take  a  law  to  up- 
hold ft  bankers  reputation."  she  said  In  a 
speech  before  the  Consumers  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation in  Colorado  Springs.  Her  office  made 
copies  of  her  prepared  remarks  available  here. 
She  said  that  she  thought  bankers  would 
prefer  to  act  on  their  own  rather  than  having 
legislation  passed  "to  correct  this  malprac- 
tice." Representative  Wright  Patman,  Demo- 
crat of  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee,  has  introduced  legisla- 
tion that  would  outlaw  the  offering  of  un- 
solicited credit  by  banks,  and  would  place 
a  celling  on  the  debt  that  could  be  run  up 
on  any  credit  card. 

Miss  Furness  said  she  had  received  a  con- 
siderable number  of  letters  of  protest  from 
individuals  who  had  received  unsolicited 
credit  cards  from  banks. 

One  writer  said  that  the  bank  that  had 
sent  him  two  unsolicited  credit  cards  "put 
me  in  Jeopardy  by  not  even  providing  for  a 
signature  on  the  cards." 

Miss  Furness.  herself,  protested  that  many 


FINANCIAL  WRITERS  ACCLAIM 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  STAFF 
ANALYSIS  OF  BANK  TAKEOVER 
PRACTICES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATIVL'VN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  favor- 
able response  in  the  financial  press  to  a 
staff  analysis  published  by  your  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Finance  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
should  be  noted  by  the  entire  House.  This 
analysis  is  entitled  "Acquisitions, 
Changes  in  Control  and  Bank  Stock 
Loans  of  Insured  Banks." 

Released  1  month  ago.  it  carefully 
studies  nearly  1.000  bank  takeovers  re- 
ported to  the  Federal  supervisory  agen- 
cies between  September  1964  and  the 
end  of  1966.  Observations  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  developing  banking  structure 
which  are  of  tremendous  importance  to 
the  public  as  well  as  the  industry  itself 
are  included,  along  with  suggestions  for 
correcting  certain  weaknesses  in  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  Without 
going  into  furtiier  detail  on  its  findings. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  inform  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  a  limited 
number  of  copies  are  still  available. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
number  of  press  comments  congratulat- 
ing your  committee.  I  am  aware  of  no 
unfavorable  response  to  this  study. 

Tliese  publications  include  a  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial  of  July  13,  articles 
appearing  in  the  American  Banker  news- 
paper, and  the  August  issue  of  Burrouglis 
Clearing  House  magazine. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  Poet.  July  13,  1967) 
Bttying  Banks  on  Credit 
A  report  by  the  Industrious  staff  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee  suggests  that 
financial  Ingenuity  knows  no  bounds.  Banks 
can  be  attractive  Investments,  and  some  peo- 
ple are  able  to  purchase  control  of  them  on 
credit.  According  to  the  staff  report,  there 
were  944  changes  In  bank  ownership  between 
September    1964    and    December    1966.    and 

454 nearly  half — were  effected  by  loans  from 

other  banks.  In  fact,  the  loans  amounted  to 
nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  of 
the  bank  stock  that  changed  hands. 

More  than  a  century  ago.  In  the  era  of 
"wildcat  banking."  promoters  of  new  banks 
frequently  created  "capital"  out  of  thin  air 
by  voting  themselves  loans  with  which  to 
pay  Installments  due  on  their  own  bank 
stock.  This  trend  uncovered  by  the  House 
Banking  staff  poses  a  similar  danger.  What 
is  to  prevent  a  group  of  sharp  operators 
from  borrowing  to  gain  control  of  a  bank, 
and  then   voting  themselves  bank  loans  to 


take  over  other  banks  or  nonflnanclal  enter- 
prises? Hard  evidence  of  such  maneuvers  is 
lacking,  but  at  least  one  pending  investiga- 
tion suggests  that  a  concern  over  pyramid- 
ing by  unscrupulous  persons  may  be  Justi- 
fied. 

The  staff  report  makes  no  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation,  but  they  are  surely  right 
in  urging  further  investigation  of  bank  take- 
overs on  credit. 

(From  the  American  Banker.  July  14.  1967] 

Patman    Report    on    Bank    Ownership    Is 

■Valuable,    Regardless  or   Motive 

(By   Joseph    D.   Hutnyan) 

Washington. — Rep.    Wright    Patman    has 

made  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  the  tact 

sheet   In   prying   from   the   Federal   banking 

agencies  data  about  ownership  changes  that 

have  occurred  in  the  Industry  since  1964, 

This  Information  has  been  gathering  dust 
in  government  files  for  the  past  three  years. 
Chances  are  that  if  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  had 
not  taken  the  Initiative,  these  vital  facts 
about  patterns  of  bank  ownership  still  would 
be  entombed  there. 

The  information  was  gleaned  from  hun- 
dreds of  reports  filed  under  a  1964  law  which 
required  a  bank  to  notify  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  whenever  a  significant  change  in 
its  ownership  occurred. 

The  law  was  passed  after  Congress  had 
expressed  concern  about  the  possibility  of 
criminals  and  other  undesirables  infiltrating 
the  banking  system. 

Predictably.  Mr.  Patman  used  these  facts  to 
lambast  the  banking  industry.  The  data  was 
part  of  a  staff  report  which  saw  the  industry 
as  being  slowly  choked  by  creeping  tentacles 
of  monopoly. 

Mr.  Patman's  conclusions  are  arguable,  and 
his  motivation  is  bound  to  be  questioned. 
However,  these  are  probably  the  least  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  report,  since  many  of  the 
recommendations  merely  were  repeats  of 
previous  charges  by  the  Texas  Democrat. 

The  report's  true  Impact  stems  from  the 
fact  that  it  made  available  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time  vital  documentary  material 
about  the  banking  Industry. 

Included  Is  a  61-page  state-by-state 
breakdown  of  all  ownership  changes  reported 
under  the  law.  up  to  Dec.  31,  1966.  Another 
11 -page  section  of  the  report  contains  data 
on  the  financing  of  these  shifts  in  ownership. 
This  document  should  be  of  considerable 
Interest  to  a  b.inker.  a  student,  or  just  an  in- 
terested citizen  who  would  like  to  know  what 
is  happening  at  the  banks  In  his  home  town. 
There  is  no  Indication  that  the  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  had  made  any  move  to 
suppress  this  data  in  the  past.  However.  It 
Is  unlikely  that  the  Information  would  be 
available  today  if  Mr.  Patman's  report  had 
not  been  published. 

And  the  word  is  getting  around.  Staff  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  already  have  been 
swamped  with  requests  for  the  report,  which 
was  released  Monday. 

Banking  leaders  are  divided  on  this  ob- 
jective phase  of  the  report.  One  line  of  argu- 
ment is  that  disclosure  Is  fine,  but  why  give 
Mr.  Patman  factual  material  that  he  Intends 
to  use  only  to  cast  the  Industry  in  a  bad 
light? 

The  answer  to  this  seems  obvious. 
Mr.  Patman's  report  on  the  changing  pat- 
terns of  bank  ownership  has  drawn  some 
sinister  Inferences.  The  Important  question 
revolves  around  whether  these  conclusions 
are  Justified. 

This  can  be  determined  only  by  opening  the 
record  and  giving  the  public  access  to  the 
same  factual  material  used  in  making  this 
critical  analysis. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Patman  did  this  In  this 
instance  Is  commendable.  If  the  banking  in- 
dustry ever  shied  away  from  such  a  test.  It 
would  be  alarming. 
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I  From  the  American  Banker.  July  18,  1967] 
Patman  Study  Finds  Gaps  in  Holding  Act 
(By  James  R.  Hambelton) 
New  York.— The  staff  study  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
changes  in  bank  ownership  does  more  to  doc- 
ument the  Inadequacies  of  the  present 
holding  company  law  than  any  amount  of 
Congessional   testimony. 

The  report  not  only  shows  that  banks  are 
changing  hands  at  a  rapid  rate  but  that 
many— 250  out  of  944  over  the  past  two 
years — are  falling  under  the  control  of  non- 
isank  corporations.  This  mingling  of  banks 
and  other  types  of  business  under  common 
ownership  is  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  the 
Federal  holding  company  statute  which  re- 
quires that  bank  holding  companies  spin- 
off non-banking  subsidiaries. 

But  since  the  act  defines  a  holding  com- 
pany as  a  corporation  owning  at  least  two 
banks,  the  way  is  open  for  two  types  of 
circumvention.  Both  are  documented  in  the 
report.  In  one.  a  corporation  can  buy  a  bank 
and.  because  of  the  two-bank  feature  of  the 
act.  stay  outside  the  definition  of  a  holding 
company. 

According  to  the  report,  "The  'one-bank 
loophole'  Is  currently  enjoyed  by  literally 
hundreds  of  financial,  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial companies  owning  a  single  bank."  In 
backing  up  this  assertion,  the  report  says 
that  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  banks  that 
have  been  sold  In  the  last  two  years  were 
taken  over  "by  a  company  apparently  en- 
gaged actively  in  some  business  enterprise." 

The  effort  to  keep  banks  from  being  con- 
trolled by  other  corporations,  of  course,  grew 
out  of  concern  that  common  ownership 
might  open  the  way  for  self-serving  loans 
that  might  not  be  in  the  best  Interest  of 
depositors.  The  report  does  not  claim  that 
any  such  thing  is  happening.  But  there  are 
at  least  two  Instances  in  the  statistical  tables 
which  show  that  groups  of  investors  used 
loans  frrm  oanks  which  they  controlled  to 
buy  still  other  banks. 

In  addition  to  the  one-bank  loophole,  the 
other  most  common  way  of  circumventing 
the  holding  company  law  Is  for  a  group  of 
Investors  to  buy  a  bank.  They  may  form  a 
partnership  or  they  may  have  only  an  in- 
formal understanding.  But  they  do  not  form 
a  corporation  to  do  the  buying  and  this 
keeps  them  outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Fed.  The  holding  company  law  covers  only 
purchases  made  by  corporations. 

But  if,  according  to  the  report,  one  reason 
for  the  law  waf  to  prevent  undue  concentra- 
tion of  banks,  the  activity  of  groups  of  Inves- 
tors in  buying  banks  is  at  least  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  Undue  concentration 
can  develop  from  the  wholesale  acquisitions 
of  banks  by  individuals,  as  well  .as  from 
purchases  of  corporations. 

The  report  Is  far  lefs  precise  In  its  esti- 
mates of  "chain-banking,"  as  It  calls  the  ac- 
tivity of  these  groups,  than  in  citing  the 
number  of  banks  being  taken  over  by  cor- 
porations. For  one  thing  the  question  of 
"control"  is  moot.  For  another,  a  precise  tab- 
ulation Is  virtually  Impossible  with  the  pres- 
ent data.  Often  the  same  Individuals  will  be 
behind  different  "corporate  shells,"  This 
makes  it  difficult  to  know  who  owns  what 
bank. 

The  study  was  released  July  10  by  the  st^ff 
of  the  subcommittee  on  domestic  finance 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee Rep.  Wright  Patman.  D.,  Texas.  Is  chair- 
man The  staff  analyzed  changes  in  bank 
ownership.  Under  a  new  1964  law.  these 
chanees  must  be  reported  to  the  three  fed- 
eral banking  agencies.  The  agencies  had  not 
previously  released  the  reports. 

The  report  Is  sharply  critical  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  for  not  keeping  track  of  these 
investor  groups.  It  recommends  that  the  Fed 
"immediately  proceed  to  Identify  the  per- 
sonnel and  groups  controlling  chains  of  all 


insured  banks    (not  merely  member  banks) 
and  their  nonbanklng  business  affiliates. 

"Individtial  controlling  persons  and  mem- 
bers of  controlling  groups  .should  be  required 
to  register  under  the  act  and  diveet  them- 
selves of  their  controlled  nonbanklng  busi- 
ness." the  report  states.  As  a  rule  of  thumb 
as  to  what  constitutes  control,  the  report 
suggests  that  holding  of  less  than  10 '\ 
■'would  raise  a  presumption  of  lack  of  con- 
trol." 

These  proposals  may  be  far  too  radical  to 
get  a  serious  hearing  In  Congress,  or  else- 
where but  at  least  they  do  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem. 

The  report  also  suggests  that  computers  be 
used  by  the  Fed  to  Improve  Its  knowledge  of 
"who  owns  and  controls  our  14.000  banks" 

No  estimates  are  made  as  to  how  wide- 
spread these  Investor  groups  are,  but  In  the 
report's  detailed  breakdown  of  who  bought 
what  bank,  there  are  frequent  Instances 
where  the  same  name  crops  up  as  the  buyer 
of  various  banks. 

The  report  cites  some  of  the  better  known 
examples  of  Investors  who  own  two  or  more 
banks,  but  because  of  their  organization  do 
not  fall  under  the  Holding  Company  Law. 
In  Chicago.  Victor  Muscat  and  Edward 
Krock.  head  a  group  that  controls  four  small 
Chicago  banks.  Roy  M.  Cohen,  whose  law 
firm  is  general  counsel  for  the  group,  is 
chaimian  of  one  of  the  banks. 

A  Fed  spokesman  said  the  staff  was  mak- 
ing an  "inquiry"  into  the  holdings  of  the 
Chicago  group. 

In  Michigan  there  Is  Donald  H.  Parsons, 
and  investors  associated  with  htm.  who  in 
three  years  has  taken  over  eight  banks  with 
combined  deposits  of  about  $1.3  billion. 

The  question  of  undue  concentration  may 
not  be  valid  In  Mr.  Parson's  case  as  his  banks 
are  spread  out  all  over  the  state,  but  under 
the  present  law  the  Issue  Is  not  even  raised. 
Neither  the  Fed  nor  any  other  regulatory 
body  is  involved.  Mr.  Parsons  uses  separate 
partnerships  to  acquire  each  of  the  banks. 

Then  too,  there  is  S.  Mort  Zimmerman  of 
Dallas  who  along  with  assi^ciated  Investors, 
controls  three  Florida  banks,  as  -well  as  Un- 
derwriters Trust  Co.  in  New  York.  Mr.  Zim- 
merman's holding  company  does  not  fall 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed  since  as 
he  pointed  out  the  company  never  acquires 
more  than  24.9^.  of  a  bank's  stock. 

To  Insure  firm  control.  Mr.  Zimmerman 
and  others  In  his  group,  as  individuals,  then 
buv  still  more  of  the  bank's  stock.  In  the 
case  of  Underwriters  Trust  Co.,  Mr  Zimmer- 
man says  his  group  controls  In  excess  of  41'". . 
Most  of  the  issues  raised  in  the  report  have 
been  debated  for  years.  But  the  report  does 
set  out  the  dimension  of  the  problem  by. 
for  the  first  time,  publishing  the  facts  on 
changes  in  bank  control.  By  doing  so.  the 
report  provides  the  basis,  for  detailed  studies 
that  could   lead   to  legislative   changes. 

[From  the  American  Banker.  July  7,  1967) 
Climate  of  Candor 

The  banking  industry,  and  the  Federal 
agencies  which  govern  it.  have  a  fresh  and 
valuable  object  lesson  before  them  in  the 
usefulness  of  public  disclosure  of  bank  own- 
ership changes.  This  is  the  Report  on  Acqui- 
sitions, Changes  in  Control,  and  Bank  Stock 
Loans  of  Insured  Banks  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  subcommittee  on  domestic  fi- 
nance and  published  last  week. 

This  report,  which  makes  public  for  the 
first  time  the  changes  in  bank  ownership 
that  were  reported  to  the  regulatory  agencies 
under  the  dl.sclosure  law  which  became  effec- 
tive on  Sept.  12,  1964,  Is  first  and  foremost 
a  source  document  of  vast  potential  Im- 
portance for  legislators,  regulators  and  bank- 
ers of  responsibility  throughout  the  Indus- 
try regardless  of  the  size  of  their  banks. 

Many    bankers    and    officials    may    smart 


under  some  of  the  concltislons  drawn  from 
the  material  by  the  staff  in  writing  its  repiort. 
and  may  dispute  hotly  some  of  the  charges 
made  by  Wright  Patman.  D..  Tex.,  chairman 
of  both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mltt-ee.  But  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  argue  against  the  value  of  placing  on  the 
public  record  the  basic  facts  of  ownership 
changes,  so  that  rational  analysis,  debate  and 
ultimately  perhaps,  if  necessary,  corrective 
action  might  take  place. 

The  Importance  of  the  publication  of  this 
Information  cannot  be  underestimated;  for 
If  this  Congressional  subcommittee  had  not 
made  this  effort,  it  would  have  been  much 
harder  for  anybody  else  to  have  gained  ac- 
cess to  this  vital  record.  The  law  which  calls 
for  the  reporting  of  ownership  changes  re- 
quires only  that  these  repwrts  be  made  to 
the  appropriat*  regulatory  agencies,  it  does 
not  specifically  state  that  they  be  made 
known  to  the  pubhc. 

The  staff  report  carries  this  Information 
over  that  final  gap.  Admittedly  It  Is  running 
a  little  late — It  Includes  reports  of  owner- 
ship changes  filed  from  the  date  the  law  was 
passed  up  to  Dec.  31.  1966,  a  period  of  27 
months.  And  that  means  that  some  of  the 
Information  Is  almost  three  years  old  by  now. 
The  question  which  now  arises  is  whether 
the  banking  Industry  will  have  to  depend 
upon  a  Congressional  Inquiry  each  year  to 
gather  this  information  from  the  regulatory 
agencies,  or  whether  the  agencies  will  make 
such  an  effort  unnecessary  by  making  this 
information  public  themselves. 

Obviously,  even  though  the  pioneering 
work  has  been  done  In  this  initial  effort.  It 
will  still  take  a  lot  of  work  each  year  to 
keep  the  record  up  to  date  if  the  subcom- 
mittee has  to  assume  that  responsibility  And 
a  serious  question  could  be  asked  as  to 
whether  It  should  become  the  responsibility 
of  a  legislative  group  to  carry  out  a  func- 
tion which  more  properly  may  be  an  admin- 
istrative or  executive  matter. 

Once  the  subcommittee  has  put  on  the 
record  this  Information,  clearly  In  what  It 
conceives  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  new  law  on 
disclosure  of  ownership  changes,  it  then 
would  seem  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  to  observe  the  Congres- 
sional Intent  so  expressed  and  make  publi- 
cation of  this  information  a  routine. 

In  Its  timing,  also,  publication  of  this  staff 
report  was  singularly  appropriate,  for  within 
a  few  days  after  its  appearance  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Law  went  into  effect.  While 
there  are  bound  to  be  cases  of  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  letter  of  this  new  law, 
which  is  designed  to  break  through  some  of 
the  bureaucratic  crust  which  prevents  the 
free  flow  of  proper  information  from  the 
government  to  the  pubUc,  Its  spirit  is  clear 
and  has  been  underscored  by  the  Attorney 
General  In  a  recent  memorandum.  The  es- 
sence of  this  spirit  Is  that  when  there  Is 
doubt  about  the  propriety  of  making  infor- 
mation public,  the  presumption  will  be  that 
It  Is  in  the  public  interest  to  do  so,  unless  a 
strong  case  can  be  made  lu  favor  of  keeping 
It  secret. 

The  staff  report  has  set  a  good  example 
of  Just  what  the  new  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Law  is  designed  to  accomplish.  And 
while  banking  may  feel  a  bit  uncomfortable 
at  first  out  in  this  bright  new  light,  this 
Industry  more  than  any  other  is  run  and 
regulated  so  as  to  stand  up  well  under  pub- 
lic scrutiny  and.  therefore,  should  be  in  a 
position  to  benefit  more  than  any  other  over 
the  long  run  from  exposure  to  this  new 
climate  of  candor 

( From  the  Burroughs  Clearing  House 

magazine] 

HousF    Report    ■Views    Bank    AcotrismoNS. 

Stock  Loans 

There    Is    some    fascinating    reading    for 

bankers  in  an  analysis  by  the  staff  of  the 
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House  Banking  Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Finance  ot  acquisitions,  changes  In  conuol. 
and  bank  stock  loans  of  Insured  banks.  At 
the  simplest  level,  the  report  Is  a  great 
gofifilp-sheet:  glancing  over  the  extensive 
tables  in  the  document,  one  can  learn  a  great 
deal  about  the  number  of  banks  that 
changed  hands  between  Sept  12.  1964  and 
Dec  31,  1966,  such  as  the  names  of  the  banks 
Involved,  their  sizes,  the  names  of  new  own- 
ers, and  the  name  of  the  bank  that  lent 
money  to  the  new  owners  of  an  acquired 
Institution. 

But  the  report  has  serious  implications  for 
the  banking  community.  In  a  well -supported 
way.  It  makes  a  good  case  for  changes  In  the 
banking  laws.  It  Is,  perhaps,  the  lack  of  flam- 
boyancy  that  gives  the  report  Its  greatest  Im- 
pact. In  the  past,  dramatic  statements  calling 
for  revisions  In  the  banking  laws  have  been 
based  m  large  part  on  inferences  drawn  from 
incomplete  data  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
data  in  the  present  report  are  Incomplete, 
too.  but  this  Is  for  all  practical  purposes  a 
point  to  be  made  In  favor  of  strengthening 
the  law. 

Recommendations  made  as  a  part  of  the 
subcommittee's  report  are  hardly  novel.  They 
have  all  been  suggested  before.  But  they  have 
not  been  as  well  supported.  Indeed,  the  facts 
themselves  are  sufficiently  Impressive  that 
their  Impact  is  modestly  diminished  by  re- 
current references  to  the  possibility  that 
"unsavory  elements"  may  be  among  the  new 
bank  owners^— a  possibility  that  Is  not  fur- 
ther elaborated  in  the  repKirt. 

As  Chairman  Wright  Patman  iD,  Tex  ) 
Interpret^;  the  dau  in  the  report,  there  were 
424  banks.  w;th  assets  of  $3  4  billion,  that 
were  acquired  by  persons  who  borrowed  90 
per  cent  of  the  total  purchase  price  from 
other  banks  .\s  he  sees  it,  the  •widespread 
borrowing  from  one  bank  to  finance  the  take- 
over of  other  banks  obviously  increases  the 
danger  of  super  concentration  and  monop- 
oly "  The  report  Itself  notes  that  "a  corre- 
spondent bank  which  holds  as  security  25 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  stock  of  another  bank 
potentially  controls  that  bank." 

One  thing  revealed  In  the  report  that  prob- 
ably will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  bankers 
Is  the  amount  of  turnover  In  bank  owner- 
ship. Over  a  27-month  period,  federal  regu- 
latory agencies  received  reports  of  944  changes 
In  control,  involving  860  banks.  Since  no 
penalty  Is  provided  in  law  for  failure  to  re- 
port changes  In  control,  the  possibility  exists 
that  some  changes  have  not  been  reported. 
The  report  recommends  that  consideration 
be  given  to  changing  the  law  to  provide  for 
regulatory  agency  "approval  of  changes  in 
control  or  management  of  insured  banks, 
rather  than  mere  notification."  Congress,  the 
report  observes,  has  authorized  the  federal 
agencies  to  remove  dishonest  management, 
"but  their  hands  are  tied  to  prevent  take- 
overs of  insured  banks  by  undesirable  ele- 
ments, even  those  with  underworld  con- 
nections "  Consideration  should  also  be  sjiven 
to  willful  failure  to  file  the  reports  required 
under  present  law. 

The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
also  comes  In  for  substantial  criticism  In  the 
subcommittee  report.  Rep.  Patman  has  long 
been  opposed  to  what  he  calls  the  "one-bank 
loophole"  In  this  law.  Not  surprisingly,  he 
wants  It  to  be  plugged  by  new  law.  Rebutting 
the  contention  that  there  Is  "no  substantial 
evidence  of  abuses  occurring  In  one-bank 
companies."  the  report  observes  that  over  250 
of  the  944  transactions  covered  In  the  docu- 
ment "show  a  bank  takeover  by  a  company 
actively  engaged  In  some  business  enter- 
prise." The  report  also  asserts  that  even  under 
the  two-bank  definition  of  a  holding  com- 
pany, there  are  Instances  where  a  company 
has  apparently  acquired  sufficient  stock  In 
banks  to  be  required  to  register  as  a  bank 
holding  company,  but  has  not  done  so 

"Chain  banking"  Is  also  attacked  by  the 
subcommittee  staff  report    "Chain  banking" 


takes  advantage  of  the  exemption  accorded 
to  control  of  multiple  banks  by  entitles  other 
than  corporations.  The  report  says  that  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  banks  are  acquired  or 
controlled  by  non -corporate  groups,  and  that 
"the  utilization  of  the  partnership  exemption 
Is  most  significant  with  respect  to  the  exist- 
ence of  chain  banking."  Needless  to  say,  the 
report  also  points  out  that  "chain  banking" 
through  multiple-bank  ownership  Is  wholly 
out  of  keeping  with  the  Intent  of  those 
states  which,  for  example,  have  chosen  to 
limit  themselves  to  unit  banks,  or  to  other- 
wise place  sharp  restrictions  on  branching. 

The  report  does  not  disclose  the  purchase 
price  or  Individual  banks  or  the  terms  of  the 
loans  made  to  purchase  bank  stock.  All  In 
all.  however.  199  banks  made  454  loans  (se- 
cured by  25  per  cent  or  more  of  the  stock  of 
Insured  banks)  In  the  amount  of  $206  mil- 
lion. The  total  purchase  prices  came  to  $236 
million,  while  deposits  were  about  $3  4  bil- 
lion. It  concludes  that  "control  of  a  huge 
sum  of  highly  liquid  financial  assets  owned 
by  public  depositors  passed  Into  the  hands 
of  'purchasers'  with  an  equity  Investment  of 
only  $30  million,  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
the  total  assets  controlled.  The  attractive- 
ness to  speculators,  promoters,  and  worse,  of 
the  virtually  unlimited  'leverage'  possibilities 
in  bank  buying  on  credit  is  obvious."  The 
report  also  asserts  that  "It  is  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  defend  the  diversion  of  bank 
credit"  for  such  purposes,  particularly  when 
credit  conditions  are  tight.  The  report  recom- 
mends careful  scrutiny  of  the  terms  of  loans 
made  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  bank 
stock 

It  finds  that  there  Is  some  question  of  the 
specific  authority  of  the  federal  regulatory 
agencies  to  make  sure  that  such  loans  are 
In  accordance  with  sound  banking  practice. 
But,  It  says  that  these  agencies  are  "specifi- 
cally authorized  to  prohibit  unsound  bank- 
ing practices,"  The  document  suggests  that 
■  terms  such  as  little  or  no  down  payment,  no 
regular  repayment  of  principal,  an  extremely 
high  loan-to-value  ratio  and  below  market 
interest  rates  on  such  loans  may  well  con- 
stitute an  unsound  banking  practice."  The 
report  proposes  further  Investigation  to  de- 
termine whether  remedial  legislation  is 
necessarv  in  this  area. 

The  report  finds  little,  if  anything,  to 
commend  in  the  way  the  federal  regulatory 
agencies  have  approached  the  problems  of 
multiple-bank  ownership.  It  feels  that  "hap- 
hazard administration"  of  the  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  Is  responsible  for  some  apparent 
evasions  of  this  law.  It  feels  that  "chain 
banking"  Is  not  regarded  sufficiently  seri- 
ously as  a  means  for  achieving  economic 
concentration. 


FOREIGN    TRADE    AND    TEXTILES: 
THE  BATTLE  HEATS  UP 

Mr.  WHITENER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California:' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  the  domestic  textile  indus- 
try in  meeting  the  accelerated  import  of 
textile  fibers  and  products  is  one  in  which 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  should 
be  interested.  This  interest  is  required 
if  we  are  to  have  a  sound  domestic  econ- 
omy. 

Textile  World,  one  of  the  outstanding 
trade  publications  in  our  country,  has 
recently  done  an  article  entitled  "For- 
eicn  Trade  and  Textiles:  The  Battle 
Heats   Up."   This    article   presents   the 


problem  very  graphically,  and  I  will  make 
it  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Foreign  TR.^DE  and  Textiles    The  Battle 

Heats  Up 
A  showdown  Is  coming  on  the  problem  of 
Imports  of  textiles  Into  the  United  States, 
After  years  of  government  promises  and  un- 
satisfactory action,  the  domestic  textile  In- 
dustry Is  ready  to  go  to  the  mat  with  all  op- 
ponents. And  It's  lined  up  some  Impressive 
backing  In  Congress  along  with  earlier  prom- 
ises from  the  White  House. 

The  influential  chairman  of  the  House 
Wavs  and  Means  Committee.  Wilbur  Mills 
(D-Ark.).  has  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
limit  imports  of  man-mades  and  woolens 
along  lines  similar  to  the  long-term  cotton 
textile  agreement.  And  In  the  Senate,  Ernest 
Hollings  (D-S.C.I  has  Introduced  a  similar 
bill. 

Although  it's  too  early  to  tell  what  the  out- 
come will  be.  It  has  generally  been  conceded 
that  this  time  the  textile  industry  will  have 
to  live  with  the  results  for  a  long  while. 

The  way  was  cleared  for  the  fight  with  the 
end  of  the  Kennedy  Round  trade  talks  in 
Geneva  on  June  30.  Virtually  everyone  In  the 
U.S.  textile  Industry  felt  hurt  by  the  results 
of  the  Kennedy  Round  Perhaps  the  feeling 
was  best  summed  up  by  .American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute  President  William  J. 
Erwln  when  he  said.  "The  tariff  agreements 
reducing  substantially  textile  duties  signed 
in  Geneva  today  make  it  all  the  more  im- 
portant for  the  government  to  move  quickly 
and  effectively  to  place  realistic  controls  on 
textile  Imports. 

"There  Is  a  serious  and  immediate  need  for 
the  government  to  open  negotiations  now  to 
implement  its  long-range  textile  program, 
which  calls  for  effective  quantitative  controls 
on  textile  products  of  all  fibers.  This  must  be 
done  in  order  to  reverse  the  alarming  trend 
of  textile  Imports." 

At  stake  Is  some  method  of  offsetting  the 
textile  package  that  US,  negotiators  agreed 
to  at  Geneva  Basically,  the  package  grants  an 
average  tariff  reduction  of  21'';  on  cotton 
textiles,  15 'T  on  man-made-fiber  products 
and  2",  on  wool  textiles.  In  addition,  on  the 
plus  side  of  the  ledger,  the  long-term  cotton 
textile  agreement  was  extended  for  the  next 
three  years. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Johnson  administration 
stands  firmly  behind  the  cuts.  Commerce 
Secretary  Alexander  B.  Trowbridge  told  a 
group  of  businessmen  shortly  after  the  cuts 
were  announced,  "the  growth  of  textile  im- 
ports has  been  particularly  strong  In  recent 
years.  In  return  for  a  three-year  extension 
of  the  Long-Term  Agreement  for  Cotton  Tex- 
tiles iLTACTi  on  the  part  of  exporting  coun- 
tries, the  countries  importing  textiles  agreed 
to  reductions  of  about  15  to  20''  and  certain 
adjustments  in  Import  quota  levels.  In  man- 
made  fiber  textile  our  overall  reduction  was 
approximately  14  to  15":  ,  Our  reduction  var- 
ied by  sensitivity,  with  yarn  reduced  by  37%, 
fabric  by  18":^,  and  apparel  by  &'-,  . 

"Our  reductions  on  wool  textiles  averaged 
2";.  Virtually  every  major  sensitive  Item  was 
excepted  from  negotiations.  Items  on  which 
tariffs  were  reduced  were  mostly  low  trade, 
nansensltlve  items." 

And  Trowbridge  concluded,  "So  we  can 
again  say  that  in  a  trade  area  of  large  dollar 
v.ilue.  with  heavy  pressure  from  many  sources 
for  expanded  entry  into  our  huge  market. 
we  come  to  a  level  of  agreement  In  which  all 
parties  found  benefit,  and  our  negotiitors 
were  responsive  to  the  serious  problems  faced 
by  this  key  Industry." 

Few  persons  in  the  textile  Industry  agree 
with  Trowbridge.  The  industry  has  com- 
plained time  and  again  to  Washington  that 
its  health  is  precarious.  During  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1967,  profits  were  off  37.5''  from  the 
same  quarter,  1966.  Prices  were  off  2.4  ■".  In 
May  from  a  year  ago,  according  to  the  Fed- 
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eral  Reserve  Board,  And  according  to  the 
FRB,  May  production  was  off  6''^  from  the 
s.ime  period  in  1966, 

But  not  everyone  buys  industry's  argu- 
ments, A  serious  blast  at  the  industry  has 
been  leveled  by  Rep,  Thomas  B.  Curtis  (R- 
Mo.  I ,  second  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Ways  &  Means  Committee  and  an 
acknowledged  expert  on  import-export  prob- 
lenis.  Curtis  told  the  House  in  late  July  that 
the  "American  textile  industry  is  a  veritable 
Janus.  The  industry's  smiling  face  Is  turned 
toward  the  consumer,  the  investor,  and  the 
pubhc  at  large;  its  scowling  face  is  turned 
toward  the  Federal  government,  Including 
Congress,  which  Is  presented  with  statistics 
and  complaints,  that,  without  the  benefit  of 
considerable  background  knowledge,  appear 
to  show  that  the  industry  Is  In  very  bad 
times." 

There  has  been  a  reluctance  n  the  in- 
dustry to  rebut  Curtis  head  on.  One  industry 
official  points  out  that  "Curtis  seems  to  take 
the  optimistic  view  for  otir  Industry  while 
we  tend  to  be  more  pessimistic."  One  thing 
seems  certain,  the  recent  past  has  not  been 
a  particularly  profitable  period  for  the  tex- 
tile manufacturer,  A  look  at  recent  earnings 
figures  shows, 

'Burlington  Mills  earnings  for  the  quarter 
ending  July  1  were  56  cents  per  share  com- 
pared to  80  cents  per  share  for  the  same  quar- 
ter in  1966, 

Fieldcrest  Mills  earnings  declined  37.6^  in 
the  quarter  ending  July  1 

West  Point-Pepperell  earnings  declined 
5.6 '■"c  last  quarter. 

In  addition,  a  look  at  earnings  for  fiber 
companies  shows  .  .  . 

E.  I.  DuPont  earnings  declined  33.9 "^c  in 
the  second  quarter. 

CelauFse  Corp.  declined  12.1%  In  the  sec- 
ond quarter. 

Monf:anto  earnings  declined  30.1  "^c  In  the 
second  quarter. 

Celanese,  DuPont,  and  Monsanto  all  com- 
plain about  the  Increased  competition  of  im- 
ports of  man-made  fibers  In  discussing  earn- 
ings declines,  Curtis  admits  there  Is  a  "seri- 
ous Import  sitviatlon  '  In  man-made  fibers, 
especially  yarns  and  apparel.  And  he  also 
calls  attention  to  increased  Imports  of  wool 
yarns,  although  he  Indicates  Imports  of  wool 
fabrics,  apparel,  and  made-up  articles  have 
decreased  since  1965,  But  turning  to  cotton, 
Curtis  says  records  show  that  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1967,  yarn  and  apparel  im- 
ports are  down,  and  only  fabric  Imports  have 
risen — all  in  heavy  military  demand. 

Looking  at  the  overall  Import  problems  of 
textiles.  Curtis  concludes  from  data  in  hand 
that  the  "industry  has  experienced  two  or 
three  quite  good  years  and  seems  headed  for 
more.  The  problems  of  the  present  and  the 
future  don't  resemble  those  of  the  immedi- 
ate past." 

However,  Curtis  concedes  that  even  In  good 
times  textile  Industry  profitability  is  below 
the  national  average.  But  he  comments  that 
"apart  from  whatever  economic  Justification 
can  be  made,  the  continuing  requests  for 
comprehensive  quotas  rest  ultimately  on  a 
political  commitment." 

The  political  commitment  has  a  long  his- 
tory. And  It  currently  Is  most  Important  for 
man-made  fibers  and  wool,  the  two  items 
Curtis  admits  have  problems. 

On  February  6,  1962.  while  negotiations  for 
the  long-term  cotton  textile  agreement  were 
going  on  in  Geneva,  U.S,  negotiator  Michael 
Blumenthal  told  textile  Industry  officials  that 
he  would  notify  the  State  Department  that 
the  LTA  would  be  acceptable  to  the  industry 
providing  uool  and  man-made  fiber  Impwrt 
problems  were  dealt  with.  President  Kennedy 
indicated  at  the  time  that  any  significant 
rises  in  imports  of  wool  or  man-mades  would 
precipitate  Import  controls. 

■When  President  Johnson  took  office  he 
committed  himself  to  the  same  import  posi- 
tion. On  September  28,  1964,  President 
Johnson  told  a  presidential  campaign  audi- 


ence in  Portland.  Me.,  "I  share  with  our 
late,  beloved  President  Kennedy  the  view 
that  woolen  textile  and  apparel  Imports 
must  be  kept  at  reasonable  levels,"  Johnson 
ref>eat€>d  the  commitment  later  for  both 
wool  and  man-made  fibers.  And  there  were 
indications  that  White  House  Assistant 
Joseph  Callfano  and  Harry  C  McPherson 
were  also  studying  the  problem. 

However,  no  action  was  taken  before  the 
Kennedv  Round  was  completed.  Many  In  the 
Industry  felt  that  the  delay  resulted  In  large 
part  from  a  general  feeling  that  trying  to 
forge  Import  controls  on  the  two  fibers 
while  the  talks  were  snarled  would  only 
make  negotiating  a  total  Kennedy  Round 
package   that  much  more  difficult. 

Exactly  how  active  the  White  House  Is  on 
the  problem  now  is  questionable.  Officials 
say  Johnson  aides  are  merely  being  kept  in- 
formed. The  textile  industry  has  presented  to 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  a  25-p. 
memorandum  backgrounding  White  House 
support  for  Import  controls  on  textiles  go- 
ing back  to  talks  between  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull  and  the  Japanese  in  1935 

With  the  Kennedy  Round  over.  Congress 
has  picked  up  the  administration  commit- 
ment. Actually,  the  Senate  bill  to  limit  im- 
pons  of  all  textiles  was  introduced  by  Sen. 
Ernest  F,  Hollings  (D-S,C.)  and  23  cospon- 
sors,  primarily  from  textile  states,  on  May 
17.  1967.  shortly  before  the  Kennedy  Round 
came  to  an  end.  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  i D-Ark. t 
Introduced  a  similar  bill  on  July  19  By  the 
middle  of  August  the  Hollings  bill  had  the 
support  of  o\er  50  senators,  while  the  Mills 
bill  had  the  support  of  about  75  representa- 
tives. 

Basically,  the  two  bills  are  the  same. 
Here's  how  they  vary  point  by  point: 

Only  the  House  bill  points  out  that  a 
seven-point  textile  program  has  not  been 
fully  Implemented;  Imports  have  grown 
sharply  and  are  disrupting  certain  textile 
markets  and  cutting  U.S.   employment. 

The  Senate  version  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  Increase,  decrease,  or  otherwise  limit 
the  levels  of  Imports  from  any  country  In- 
cluded in  the  agreement.  The  House  specifies 
in  addition  to  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
that  future  annual  Import  limits  should  be 
based  on  Import  levels  for  at  least  one  cal- 
endar year  prior  to  1967  and  this  period 
would  "  be  the  same  for  all  Importing 
countries. 

Both  bills  say  that  when  the  law  Is  passed, 
the  President  should  begin  by  limiting  tex- 
tile imports  to  their  average  annual  quantity 
for  the  1961-1966  period. 

Where  there  Is  no  International  agreement 
with  an  Importing  country,  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969.  both  bills  would  authorize  im- 
port increases  and  decreases  proportionately 
to  fluctuations  in  the  US,  market  if  they 
are  more  than  S-v,  The  Senate  version  adds 
that  Imports  of  any  article  cannot  exceed 
the  proportionate  share  of  the  market  for 
that  quarter  of  1966.  However,  the  House 
version  says  that  any  Import  Increase  must 
not  exceed  ICr  of  the  growth  In  U.S.  con- 
sumption for   that  product. 

Both  versions  define  specifically  the  term 
"textile  articles."  Generally,  the  definition 
includes  top,  yarn,  fabric,  apparel,  man-made 
staple  fiber,  filaments  filament  yarn,  and  all 
other  textile  manufactures  whether  spun, 
woven,  knitted,  fitted,  bonded  or  otherwise 
manufactured  of  cotton,  wool,  or  man-made 
fiber  or  produced  in  combination  with  other 
fibers. 

Administration  of  the  law  In  the  House 
version  would  be  vested  In  the  President.  The 
Senate  version  also  gives  administrative 
authority  to  the  President,  but  It  specifically 
instructs'  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  al- 
liDcate  the  allowable  quantity  of  Imports 
amone  supplying  countries  by  category  of 
product,  based  on  their  share  of  the  U.S. 
market  during  a  representative  period.  And 
he  may  also  take  Into  account  the  Interests 
of  developing  nations  and  other  special  fac- 


tors that  are  affecting  trade  In  any  category 
of  textile  article. 

Under  terms  of  both  bills,  the  cotton  tex- 
tile agreement  would  not  be  touched.  Prev- 
iously-made Import  commitments  are 
excluded  from  the  terms  of  the  bills  How- 
ever. If  extension  of  the  new  three-year 
agreement  reached  In  the  closing  stages  of 
the  Kennedy  Round  fails,  at  some  future 
time  cotton  might  become  part  of  the  pro- 
posed law. 

Actually,  the  long-term  cotton  texttle 
agreement  has  not  been  totally  effective  In 
keeping  Import  levels  down  since  it  was  en- 
acted in  1962.  A  quick  check  of  import  figures 
shows  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  LTA  Im- 
ports of  cotton  textile  manufacturers  totaled 
1,122,600  square  yards.  During  the  fourth  year 
of  the  agreement  ending  on  September  30, 
1966,  imports  totaled  1,724,400  square  yards. 
And  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  LTA 
import  year  that  began  October  1,  1966,  toUl 
Imports  hit  1,626,100  square  yards. 

Looking  at  the  rapid  growth  despite  LTA. 
Halbert  M  Jones,  president  of  Waverly  Mills. 
Inc  and  chairman  of  the  ATMI  International 
Trade  Committee,  recently  pointed  out  that 
"instead  of  the  growth  rate  of  approximately 
5'c  per  year  contemplated  with  the  negotla- 
Uon  of  the  long-term  textile  agreement,  we 
have  seen  a  growth  of  24 '"r  In  1965  and  an 
astounding  39  n  In  1966.  Certainly  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  long-term  arrangement 
has  not  been  effective  In  the  restraint  of 
these  Imports  during  the  past  r»,o  years," 
(TEXTILE  WORLD,  May  1967,  page  93.) 

Rep,  Curtis  doesn't  buy  this  argument, 
and  if  It  Is  brought  up  during  hearings  on 
the  Mills  bill  when  It  reaches  that  stage  In 
the  House  Ways  &  Means  Committee,  Curtis, 
as  number  two  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, will  take  pot  shots  at  It.  Curtis  claims, 
"The  cotton  Import  production  statistics  are 
confused  by  the  long-tern  cotton  texUle 
arrangement,  which  has  a  unique  measure- 
ment year  that  begins  October  1  and  ends 
September  30,  and  there  is  a  complicated 
and  fuzzv  base  period  that  confuses  the  cal- 
endar year,  fiscal  year  and  LTA  year  (October- 
September). 

"The  base  periods  for  the  measurement  or 
the  growth  of  cotton  textile  imports  that 
are  frequently  presented  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  textile  Industry  are 
calendar  vear  1961  and  LTA  year  1961  Be- 
cause of  the  short-term  cotton  textile  agree- 
ment, predecessor  of  the  long-term  arrange- 
ment. Imports  m  these  two  periods  were  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  the  previous  calendar 
year  of  1960,  If  such  base  periods  are  used. 
the  absolute  growth  of  Imports  to  the  fourth 
LTA  year  which  ended  last  October  looks 
quite  phenomenal,  even  though  In  relative 
terms  It  might  not  seem  so  great." 

Cotton  textiles— The  industry  Is  sticking 
to  its  argument  that  cotton  textile  imports 
are  hitting  hard  at  the  domestic  Industry. 
ATMI's  May  report  on  cotton  textile  Ira- 
ports  says  "the  "made-up  goods  total  for 
May  1967  was  the  highest  thus  far  in  the 
fifth  LTA  and  brought  the  eight-month  to- 
tal to  a  record  high  79-miUlon  square  yards." 

Major  exporters  of  cotton  textiles  into  the 
United  States  are  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Portu- 
gal, and  Brazil,  followed  by  a  host  of  others. 
Most  of  these  countries  pay  wages  of  lees 
than  one  fourth  those  paid  by  U  S.  texUle 
companies,  and  their  techniques  are  virtu- 
ally as  advanced  as  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  industry  expert*. 

Compounding  fears  over  cotton  Imports  are 
the  new  tariff  cuts  agreed  to  by  U.S.  negotia- 
tors during  the  Kennedy  Round.  They  are 
slated  to  take  effect  January  1,  1968, 

Overall,  tariff  ctits  on  all  cotton  textiles 
averaged  about  20  8": .  The  smallest  cut. 
16  3""..  came  in  apparel,  which  accounts  for 
about  50'"r  of  textile  imports.  Cotton  yams 
were  cut  an  average  27.2'",.  fabric  24  7<"r, 
made-up  24.7%  and  miscellaneovis  productB 

33, 4 'r. 

The   Administration   feels   the   cuts    were 
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well  within  the  bounds  of  keeping  the  US. 
Industry  from  getting  seriously  hurt.  But 
textile  execuuves  stlU  fear  what  will  hap- 
pen next  year.  They  point  out  that  the  cuts 
they  got  in  return  will  probably  do  little  to 
Improve  the  imbalance  In  trade  between  U.S. 
imports  and  exports,  primarily  because  U.S. 
price*  are  too  high.  Compared  to  Imports  of 
1.7-mllllon  square  yards  in  the  fourth  LTA 
year,  U.S.  exports  of  cotton  textiles  totaled 
612,200  square  yards.  Exports  for  the  first 
half  year  of  the  flftb  LTA  were  virtually  un- 
changed from  last  year  at  303.4-mllllon 
compared  to  301-mUllon  square  yards  in  the 
same  period  of  the  fourth  year  (see  export 
report  below.) 

Man-made  fibers— There's  little  argument 
that  man-made  fiber  imports  are  a  real  prob- 
lem Even  Curtis  admits,  "In  man-made  fiber 
products  a  serious  Import  situation  con- 
tinues to  exist." 

E.  Fontaine  Broun,  president  of  the  Man- 
Made  Fiber  Producers  Association,  told  tex- 
tile WORLD  flatly,  "It  Is  quite  apparent  from 
the  substantial  growth  of  U.S.  Imports  of 
man-made  fibers  over  the  last  six  years,  an 
Increase  of  256  ■r'c  .  that  existing  US.  duties  on 
these  products  (before  the  Kennedy  Round 
cuts)  have  not.  and  do  not,  constitute  a 
barrier  to  trade. 

"It  Is  common  knowledge  that  world-wide 
excess  capacity  exists  for  production  of  man- 
made  fibers,  and  that  this  factor,  when 
placed  in  combination  with  past  reductions 
In  the  U,S.  customs  duties  on  man-made 
fibers,  has  stimulated  imports  thereof  to  a 
degree  which  is  damaging  to  the  man-made- 
fiber  producing  Industry.  The  Industry  is 
now  faced,  as  a  result  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
reductions,  with  the  burden  of  a  full  50% 
additional  reducUon  In  these  duties." 

Broun  says  his  Industry  feels  the  deep 
Kennedy  Round  cuts  will  Just  make  a  bad 
situation  worse.  He  says,  "They  will  draw 
much  of  the  output  of  the  excess  capacity 
In  Europe  and  Japan  Into  the  US.  market, 
to  the  continued  disruption  of  that  market 
for  the  sale  of  domestically  produced  man- 
made  fibers. 

"Published  financial  reports  of  many  U.S. 
fiber  producers  for  the  1966  calendar  year 
and  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1967 
show  severely  depressed  earnings  because  of 
the  lessening  of  the  textile  demand  In  the 
United  States,  the  cost  burden  of  the  excess 
capacity  for  the  production  of  man-made 
fibers  In  the  United  States,  and  the  depress- 
ing effect  of  these  factors  in  conjunction  wltli 
the  excessive  volumes  of  rapidly  increasing 
Imports  of  man-made  fibers  and  man-made 
textile   products   In  all   forms." 

Industry  statistics  show  that  man-made 
Im.ports  have  risen  rapidly  In  recent  years  In 
almost  all  categories.  From  total  Imports  of 
213.4-mllllon  square  yards  In  1962,  Imports 
rose  to  7975-mllllon  in  1966.  And  through 
May  1967,  they  totaled  484.8-minion  for  the 
year 

A!  the  same  time  exports  of  man-made 
fiber  piece  goods  have  failed  to  climb  In  re- 
cent years.  US  exports  totaled  139.6-mlUlon 
sqviar^e  yards,  and  they  had  only  risen  slightly 
to  151.4-mllllon  by  1966  and  the  levels  for 
1967  appear  to  be  about  the  same. 

Needless  to  ?ay.  the  industry  Is  fighting 
hard  to  get  the  Mills  and  HolUngs  legislation 
passed  Brown  points  out  that  "the  pending 
legislation  by  international  agreements  will 
be  deeirible  in  the  long  run  not  only  to  the 
United  States,  but  to  other  trading  nations 
involved,  by  providing  a  basis  for  fair  and 
orderly  participation  by  all  nations  involved 
In  the  U  S  m.irket 

Woalens— Hardly  was  the  ink  dry  on  Mills' 
import  bill  than  the  woolen  industry  leaped 
up  to  express  its  appreciation.  It  had  fought 
lonor  for  some  results  in  its  program  to 
limit  wool  Imports.  Morton  EVarman,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  and  president  of  the  Top  Co., 
said.  "Quantitative  control  of  all  textila  im- 


ports Is  urgently  needed  to  prevent  further 
disruption  of  otir  market.  We  trust  Congress 
will  act  promptly  on  the  Mills  and  HolUngs 
bills  and  confidently  expect  widespread  Con- 
gressional support.  We  heartily  endorse  both 
measures." 

Tariff  cuts  on  woolens  agreed  to  during  the 
Kennedy  Round  were  negligible  for  many 
products.  However,  wool  blankets  were  cut 
the  full  50' c.  Nevertheless,  the  Industry  has 
been  upset  for  years  over  the  loss  of  U.S. 
markets  to  Imports.  Darman  ticks  off  these 
points: 

Imports  of  wool  cloth,  chief  product  of 
the  wool  textile  Industry,  In  1966  were  6i% 
over  those  In  1961.  In  terms  of  labor,  the 
1966  cloth  Imports  alone  displaced  some  20- 
milllon  man-hours  of  work  In  U.S.  mills. 

Imparts  of  other  products  of  the  industry, 
such  as  wool  taps  and  yarns,  In  1966  were 
more  than  double  those  In  1961. 

Imports  of  wool  garments,  the  products 
that  are  made  by  the  customers  of  the  wool 
textile  industry.  In  1966  were  more  than  2'i 
times  those  of  1961. 

VB.  production  of  woven  wool  apparel 
fabrics  Is  estimated  to  have  been  about  10  s 
below  the  flgirre  for  1961. 

Curtis  challenges  these  arguments.  He  con- 
tends that  the  "big  growth  In  wool  imports, 
as  measured  by  the  Commerce  Department, 
came  In  1958  through  1962.  From  1963 
through  1967  the  ratio  of  Imports  to  con- 
sumption by  this  measurement  has  been 
quite  stable."  Curtis'  figures  show  the  ratio 
of  U.S.  imports  for  consumption  to  the  ap- 
parent domestic  market  rose  from  9.3  in 
1958  to  18.1  In  1962.  In  1963,  the  ratio  was 
20.6  and  has  slowly  increased  to  an  estimated 
21.6  In  1967. 

The  figures  are  sure  to  get  a  thorough 
thrashing  around  when  hearings  open  on  the 
Mills  bill.  And  similar  arguments  are  antici- 
pated In  the  Senate  on  the  HolUngs  bill. 

WHEN    Wn-L    ACTION    COME? 

When  the  two  bills  will  come  before  com- 
mittees In  the  two  houses  Is  hard  to  estimate, 
but  it  won't  be  as  fast  as  the  industry  would 
like. 

Ways  &  Means  will  be  grappling  with  the 
Presidents  proposed  10 '~r-  surtax  until  at 
least  the  middle  of  September,  perhaps  long- 
er. The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  respon- 
sible for  the  HolUngs  bill,  started  hearings  on 
Social  Security  legislation  In  August  after 
passage  by  the  House.  After  that,  it  will  take 
up  the  tax  proposal. 

Under  the  circumstances.  It  Isn't  likely 
that  the  textUe  bUls  will  be  brought  up  this 
year.  Congress  will  be  Impatient  to  recess 
until  after  January  1  once  the  exhausting 
work  of  handling  Ux  legislation  Is  finished. 
In  addition,  the  two  Import  bills  are  contro- 
versial despite  the  heavy  support  they  have 
received  In  both  houses.  When  they  come  be- 
fore the  committees  it  Is  fairly  certain 
lengthy  hearings  will  be  held  to  give  propo- 
nents of  both  more  protection  and  no  pro- 
tection for  Imports  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

This  means  that  a  good  bit  of  work  will  be 
going  on  behind  the  scenes  until  the  bills 
come  to  hearing.  Textile  Industry  officials 
have  already  begun  building  as  strong  a  case 
as  possible  for  the  need  for  import  controls. 
And  one  top  Industry  executive  says  "We'll 
win  this  fight  only  If  we  keep  after  It  from 
now  until  final  passage." 

A  big  question  at  the  moment  is  whether 
the  White  House  will  come  to  the  U.S.  In- 
dustry's aid.  The  history  of  verbal  cominlt- 
ments  to  some  protection  for  man-made  and 
woolen  Imports  Is  lengthy.  But  there  Is  the 
problem  of  supporting  the  Kennedy  Round 
.agreements,  and  this  wiU  make  It  hard  for 
the  President  to  throw  strong  support  behind 
any  new  protectionist  measure. 

One  thing  Is  certain,  supporters  of  Import 
controls  won't  let  the  President  forget  past 
commitments.  And  key  congressmen  are  call- 
Itig  on  industry  officials  to  give  them  major 


support  in  the  fight.  Sen.  John  Pastore  iD- 
R  I  »  made  that  plain  recently  when  he  told 
the  Southern  Textile  Association,  "This  Is  a 
big  undertaking.  This  is  not  a  one-man  job. 
It  is  not  a  two-man  job.  Nor  Is  it  a  Job  that 
can  be  done  by  Washington  alone.  We  need 
your  help.  It  is  your  responsibility  to  keep 
your  senators  and  representatives  completely 
and  intelligently  Informed  of  what  is  goi.ng 
en — and  the  help  you  need  from  vis." 

V^'HAT'S    HAPPENING    WITH    EXPORTS 

Exports  of  textiles  in  recent  years  have  not 
been  satisfactory.  In  fact,  government  offi- 
cials admit  the  situation  is  dismal  and  e.Tcrts 
are  vinderway  to  get  a  better  break  for  tex- 
tiles. Industry  Is  being  leaned  on  heavily  in 
the  push. 

Key  to  export  growth  is  the  work  of  the 
Exporter's  Textile  Advisory  Committee 
( ETAC ) ,  a  group  of  about  20  Industry  export 
experts  that  meets  monthly  with  the  Com- 
merce Department's  Office  of  Textiles  and 
other  government  officials.  The  committee  is 
trying  to  carve  out  areas  where  the  govern- 
ment can  help  fight  the  textile  export  battle. 

Efforts  are  under  way  to  get  tetter  help  In 
Insuring  export  credits  through  the  Foreign 
Credit  Insurance  Association  The  associa- 
tion Is  made  up  of  a  group  of  Insurance  com- 
panies that  Insure  sales  of  foreign  credit 
against  nonpayment.  FCIA  works  closely  with 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  help  guarantee 
U.S.  companies  against  losses  on  sales  to 
countries  with  shaky  economies. 

Textile  exporters  complain  that  the  U.S. 
government  is  not  as  liberal  as  many  foreign 
countries — notably  Europe  and  Japan — in 
backing  credits  on  sales  to  less-developed 
countries  and  sales  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
Some  of  the  additional  credit  provisions 
ETAC  has  told  FCIA  it  would   like  include: 

Extension  of  the  30-day  delinquency  rule 
on  paNTnents. 

Political  insurance  continued  on  deals 
where  the  FCIA  cancels  both  commercini  and 
political  Insurance  coverage  on  shipments 
that  are  made  to  a  customer  delinquent  on 
a  prior  shipment. 

Extension  of  Insurance  on  shipments 
against  revokable  letters  of  credit. 

Insurance  of  the  excess  when  seasonal  or 
special  shipments  exceed  a  buyer's  credit. 

In  addition  to  credit  problems,  the  Com- 
merce Department  Is  working  with  the  in- 
dtistry  on  developing  new  foreign  markets  for 
textiles.  Within  the  Office  of  Textiles  there 
is  now  a  special  section  dealing  with  export 
expansion.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  keep  all 
companies  in  the  Industry  advised  of  sales 
possibilities  in  foreign  countries.  Information 
coming  from  counselors  in  all  U.S.  embassies 
and  other  foreign  trade  sources:  and  foreign 
trade  shows  are   being   pushed. 

HANDLING     THE     BARRIERS 

ETAC  and  the  Office  of  Textiles  are  also 
making  an  attack  on  the  sticky,  confusing 
problem  of  nontarlff  barriers,  the  barriers 
foreign  countries  throw  up  against  U.S. 
imports  in  addition  to  tariffs. 

Current  material  on  the  many  different 
barriers  used  by  textile  Importers  is  sadly  out 
of  date.  However,  the  Industry  has  agreed  to 
make  available  to  Commerce  experiences  it 
has  had  in  having  sales  held  up  or  lost 
because  of  these  barriers.  In  return.  Com- 
merce experts  on  trade  for  each  country  con- 
sidered a  real  or  potential  customer  for  U.S. 
textiles  are  studying  the  countries'  nontarlff 
barriers.  When  the  studies  are  completed,  the 
Information  will  be  put  In  the  hands  of  all 
U.S.  textile  companies  so  they  v,i!l  know 
what  they  are  up  against  In  dealing  with 
foreign  trade 

Also  It  Is  expected  that  Congress  wlU  want 
to  look  Into  the  problem  of  trade  barriers 
when  it  gets  around  to  studying  administra- 
tion requests  for  new  trade  legislation.  Con- 
gressmen who  are  seeking  greater  protection 
for  the  U.S.  textile  Industry  wiU  certainly 
balk   at   granting    the    Administration    new 
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trade  legislation  if  U.S.  companies  are  going 
to  continue  to  come  up  against  special  bar- 
riers when  they  try  to  sell  abroad. 

Back  in  March  the  ATMI  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion that  stated,  "The  American  textile  In- 
dustry competes  in  Us  domestic  market  with 
by  far  the  largest  volume  of  Imports  enter- 
ing anv  country  In  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  American  textile  exports  are  discrimi- 
nated against  bv  a  wide  range  of  nontarlff 
barriers  such  as  licensing  agreements,  taxes, 
and  other  special  arrangements. 

"Many  of  those  countries  which  discrimi- 
nate :^g'alnst  American  textile  exports  enjoy 
a  large  and  growing  market  In  the  United 
States.  We  urge  the  U.S.  government  to  In- 
tensify Its  efforts  to  secure  the  same  equality 
of  treatment  for  American  textiles  In  mar- 
kets abroad  that  are  accorded  to  foreign  tex- 
tiles in  the  U.S.  markets. 

These  discriminatory  nontarlff  barriers 
were  discussed  during  the  Kennedy  Round. 
It  wp.s  finally  decided,  however,  that  they 
should  be  treated  separately  at  a  later  date 
because  of  the  complicated  methods  used  by 
various  countries  In  Implementing  them. 

CITING    SOIVJE    EXAMPLES 

Textile  men  point  to  many  examples  of 
foreign  countries  that  Juggle  duties  seem- 
ingly at  whim.  One  textile  executive  cites  the 
example  of  a  customer  from  Peru  who  or- 
dered knit  piece  goods  in  New  York.  When  he 
ordered  the  goods,  the  prevailing  import 
rat«  was  90  soles  a  kilo  (about  %i(  a  yard). 
In  the  meantime,  it  was  raised  to  300  soles  a 
kilo  (about  $2.50  a  yard  i .  And  he  is  now  try- 
ing to  cancel  his  order,  which  the  plant  has 
already  turned  out. 

Another  country  with  "capricious"  Import 
rates  Is  Attstralla.  this  executive  continues. 
It  is  so  complicated  that  an  Australian  buyer 
who  knows  his  business  Isn't  sure  what  his 
goods  will  come  in  at.  What's  more,  he  adds, 
custom  duties  on  the  same  fabric  differ  from 
port  to  port.  And  he  knows  of  one  fabric  that 
had  a  30 '^  duty  at  one  port  and  S-^c  at 
another. 

Another  point  U.S.  textile  men  make  Is 
that  most  foreign  countries  level  duties  on 
prices  that  Include  the  freight  to  the  foreign 
port.  The  United  States  does  not  do  this — it 
Is  based  on  f.o.b.  mill  value  of  the  goods  no 
matter  where  they  come  from. 

Many  foreign  countries  offer  incentives  to 
exporters  as  well.  Colombia,  for  example,  has 
decreed  new  export  Incentives  this  year — a 
tax  credit  equal  to  15""-  of  the  export  value 
and  duty-free  imports  of  riw  materials  used 
in  manufacturing  exported  goods.  Australia, 
too,  has  export  tax  incentives — a  double  tax 
reduction  on  all  export  promotion  costs  in- 
cluding foreign  travel,  plus  payroll  tax  re- 
bates for  export  increases. 

The  U.S.  textile  exporters  want  the  U.S. 
government  to  do  more  hard  bargaining,  "For 
Instance."  says  one  textile  man.  "a  foreign 
country  will  send  a  delegation  to  the  United 
States  asking  for  a  slice  of  our  market.  When 
they're  asked  for  something  In  return,  how- 
ever, they  say  thev  aren't  authorized  to  dis- 
cuss It.  '  They  get  the  slice  and  we  get 
nothing." 

Rep.  Curtis  cites  these  examples  of  non- 
tariff  barrier  discrimination  against  U.S. 
textile  exports: 

South  Africa  put  Into  effect  in  the  period 
between  1964  and  1966  higher  tarifl's  and 
import  quotas  that  effectively  stop  imports 
of  low-price  staple  items  like  poplin,  can- 
vas, most  kinds  of  cotton  cloth,  and  certain 
man-made  fibers.  Result:  a  decline  in  U.S. 
exports  of  cotton  broadwoven  cloth  to 
South  Africa  from  $7.7  million  to  S4.7  mU- 
lion  in  the  1964-66  period. 

The  Philippines  in  August  1966  Issued  an 
order  requiring  that  all  U.S.  shipments  of 
remnants  be  accompanied  by  shippers'  ex- 
port declarations,  which  U.S.  law  prevents 
from  being  turned  over  to  foreign  govern- 
ments except  in  certain  Instances  approved 
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by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  An  agree- 
ment (how  expired  I  was  reached  on  supply- 
ing the  declarations,  but  trade  still  Is  way  off 
in  exports  of  textiles  to  the  Philippines-- 
from  $17.2  million  In  1963  to  $3.5  mUUon  in 
1966. 

Venezuela  In  July  1965  put  a  temporary 
duty  Increase  and  prior  import  licensing  re- 
quirement on  most  textile  products,  and  in 
September  made  the  restrictions  permanent. 
Venezuela  is  not  a  member  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  &  Trade,  government 
body  for  international  trade  agreements 
among  the  major  trading  nations,  so  the 
United  States  has  no  international  legal 
grounds  for  trying  to  get  the  restrictions 
removed. 

There  are  many  other  nontarlff  barriers  at 
work  around  the  world.  In  Europe,  for  In- 
stance, it  is  common  practice  to  levy  border 
taxes  on  Imports.  These  are  arbitrary  taxes 
that  raise  the  price  levels  of  imports  consid- 
erably, often  making  them  barely  competi- 
tive. 

The  one  area  where  a  new  plan  for  dealing 
with  a  nontarlff  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Kennedy  Round  nations  Is  m  dumping,  the 
practice  of  selUng  In  foreign  markets  for  less 
than  is  charged  at  home.  Almost  every  na- 
tion Including  the  United  States  does  this. 
In  the  future,  however,  major  trading  na- 
tions will  follow  a  standard  code  for  finding 
that  dumping  exists  and  setting  penalties. 
How  average  hourly  earnings  compare  in 
textile  industries  of  the  world 

Hourly 

Country:  '■**^ 

United   States $2.02 

West   Germany -96 

Belgium -80 

France -^^ 

Italy  --- -55 

Spain -44 

Portugal    •  19 

Netherlands  •  "^^ 

Colombia -21 

Mexico  (weavers) -55 

Japan -39 

Hong  Kong   (weavers) -29 

Singapore  (weavers^ ■  1"^ 

Taiwan    (weavers) •  1* 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

TEXTILE  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS:  HOW  THE  BALANCE  OF 
TRADE  IS  SHIFTING 
|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 

Year  Imports  Exports  Trade 

balance 


19S7  990  1,518  J-528 

958'::::;;;:.-.      s??       1,195       +318 

959  .-.         1.209  1-025  -184 

I960 .  -    1.261  1,605  -3A4 

961 :...    1,179  1,493  -314 

962"  1,453  1.157  -296 

963 1.523  1.214  -309 

964  ■  1.539  1.395  -144 

965""   ""  1,778  1,145  -633 

966  1.988  1.173  -815 

1967:::".:  :.      '2,100      >  1.132        -ses 

1  Estimate. 

Source:  US.  Department  ol  Commerce,  Bureau  of   Interna- 
tional Commerce  ____ 

TOKTO.  RiO  BtJREAUS  CABLE  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE 
TOSHIO     YOSHIMURA,    TOKTO.    Augtlfit    18. 

Ellas  for  Christiansen  Texworld  iReur  Telex 
on  barriers)  :  the  second  largest  textile  pro- 
ducing nation  in  the  free  world.  Japan  Is  one 
of  the  most  liberal  countries  for  foreign  tex- 
tile Imports.  Most  foreign  yarns,  fabrics  and 
made-up  goods  can  be  Imported  without  re- 
striction. The  exceptions  are  1 1 )  wool  fab- 
rics, (2)  tule  and  lace,  (3)  embroidered 
fabrics  and  (4i   ramie  and  waste. 

However,  precise  quotas  are  not  made  pub- 
lic. There  are  no  import  duties  levied  on 
textile  raw  materials  except  ramie  and  waste 
which  bear  a  20';  average  tariff.  Tariffs  on 
textile  goods  are  set  at  an  average  of  15  Tc, 


ranging  from  5%  for  cotton  yams  and  fab- 
rics to  35%  for  wool  fabrics,  tule  and  lace, 
and  embroidered  fabrics.  The  only  direct 
government  subsidies  are  a  total  of  $67.3- 
milllon  granted  the  weaving  industry  to  aid 
its  $465.6-mllllon  modernization  scheme 
aimed  at  scrapping  126  000  obsolescent 
looms  out  of  the  Industry's  present  total 
loomage  of  667,000  looms  and  replacing  more 
than  300.000  existing  looms  with  new  and 
more  efficient  machines  by  1971. 

Other  segments  of  the  Japanese  textile  in- 
dustry have  not  been  given  any  promises  for 
subsidies  yet  although  spinning  Industry  is 
pressing  government  for  some  amounts  of 
subsidies  for  its  modernization  efforts. 

Rio. — Press  McGrawhlU  Network — Pro- 
clirlstiansen  Texworld  Brazil's  thriving  tex- 
tile Industry  exports  to  Africa.  Australia  and 
other  Latin"  countries  stop  one  hundred  per- 
cent Import  duty  on  imported  textiles  prac- 
tically eliminates  imports  by  pricing  out  of 
market  stop  Mackenzie 

Another  Problem:    Less  Developed 
Countries 

Another  problem  facing  the  textile  iudus- 
trv  is  the  emergence  of  the  less  developed 
countries.  The  White  House  is  stepping  up 
its  drive  to  work  out  a  special  system  of 
preference  on  trade  with  LDC's.  In  line  with 
President  Johnson's  pledge — made  at  the 
Punta  del  Este  conference — tJie  administra- 
tion Is  conferring  with  Congress  and  with 
other  developed  nations  in  a  move  toward 
global  preferences  for  LDC's.  All  of  the  richer 
nations  would  take  part. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  &  Development  is 
studving  the  problem,  will  make  a  report  to 
the  November  30  meeting  of  OECD  ministers. 
Washington  hopes  that  OECD  countries  (the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  countries 
and  Japan)  can  reach  agreement  in  princi- 
ple In  time  for  the  second  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  &  Development  at  New 
Delhi  next  February.  UNCTAD  is  LDC's  voice 
in  trade  matters. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  recently  endorsed  extension  of  trade 
preferences  by  industrialized  countries  to  ex- 
ports of  LDC's.  And  the  Chamber  would  also 
like  to  see  increased  protection  and  stability 
for  private  foreign  investment  in  LDC's. 

Washington  wants  to  gear  any  system  of 
LDC  preferences  Into  a  broader  new  U.S. 
trade  policy  calling  also  for  further  trade 
liberalization  among  developed  countries. 
Johnson  has  ordered  William  Roth,  chief 
Kennedy  Round  negotiator,  to  conduct  a 
two-year  study  of  the  next  phase  of  U.S. 
trade  policy.  The  final  U.S.  position  on  LDC 
trade  preferences  would  be  meshed  into  that 
study.  A  request  to  Congress  for  a  broad  new 
trade  law  could  be  ready  by  1969. 

How  to  give  preferences  to  the  LDC's  and 
not  hurt  the  U.S.  textile  Industry  will  be  a 
major  question  to  be  answered  by  any  LDC 
trade  study.  Most  emerging  nations  have 
some  form  of  native  textile  industry,  pri- 
marily the  result  of  raw  materials  available 
to  clothe  the  population.  However  inefficient 
these  Industries  may  be,  they  usuaUy  are 
more  advanced  than  other  manufacturing  in 
many  LDC's.  So  it  is  natural  that  this  is  one 
place  to  begin  a  country's  industrialization. 

The  problem  as  many  textile  officials  see  it 
is  that  textile  production  In  most  LDC's  is 
highly  inefficient  and  will  require  heavy  sub- 
sidization. And  they  ask  why  inefficient  In- 
dustry should  be  subsidized  with  U.S.  funds 
so  that  It  can  compete  with  U.S.  textiles. 
One  textile  official  sees  the  LDC  problem, 
somewhat  facetiously,  this  way:  "First,  they 
want  a  Jet  airplane,  then  a  numbered  Swiss 
bank  account,  and  then  a  textile  industry." 
Nevertheless,  official  U.S.  poUcy  Is  to  do 
something  for  the  LDC's  providing  other 
major  trading  nations  will  take  a  share  of 
the  burden.  So  far.  other  major  Industrial 
nations    have    remained    cool    to    any    such 
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■cheme  although  most  countries  pay  Up 
service  to  the  Idea.  So  any  LDC  aid  still  may 
be  a  good  way  off. 


RACKET    VICTIMIZES    BOTH    BUSI- 
NESSMEN  AND   LABOR    UNIONS 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  extort  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  from  a  re- 
spected small  businessman  in  my  home- 
town of  Akron.  The  technique  used  was 
an  implied  threat  of  labor  trouble  unless 
the  victim  kicked  in  with  the  sum  de- 
manded 

On  the  morning  of  last  Thursday,  the 
intended  victim  phoned  me  not  only  as 
a  friend  but  as  ranking  member  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Prior  to  calling  me.  he  had  been  called 
from  Washington  by  a  John  Fitzpatrick, 
who  described  himself  as  the  publisher 
of  a  Teamster  Union  magazine  called  the 
National  Labor  Chronicle  Mr.  Fitzpa- 
trick asked  him.  "How  are  your  deliveries 
being  handled?"  My  friend  replied  that 
he  had  a  very  pleasant  relationship  with 
the  union.  Fitzpatrick  then  said  that  it 
would  be  nice  to  keep  it  that  way  and 
asked  my  friend  to  place  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  magazine.  The  latter  has  in 
the  past  placed  such  ads  in  legitimate 
State  and  local  labor  union  publications, 
and  therefore  asked  how  much  it  would 
cost.  Fitzpatrick  said  it  would  be  Sl.OOO. 
Asked  how  that  figure  was  arrived  at 
Fitzpatrick  said  it  depended  on  the  size 
of  the  enterprise,  and  if  this  was  a  small 
business,  it  would  be  only  $500. 

My  friend,  never  having  heard  of 
either  Fitzpatrick  or  the  magazine,  sus- 
pected a  racket,  but  was  also  deeply  wor- 
ried by  the  implied  threat.  So  he  re- 
quested Fitzpatrick  to  send  him  a  bill  and 
he  would  return  a  check.  Fitzpatrick 
asked  him  to  send  the  check  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Chronicle,  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washlne;ton,  D.C.,  and  a.s.sured  him 
that  it  could  be  charged  in  his  tax  re- 
turn as  a  legitimate  business  expense.  He 
also  asked  him  to  phone  293-2120  in 
Washington  if  he  had  any  que.^tions. 

After  hearlne  my  friend's  story  I  im- 
mediately called  an  official  of  the  Inter- 
national Teamsters  Union,  who  after 
checking,  informed  me  that  the  union 
had  no  connection  with  the  magazine, 
that  Fitzpatrick  was  not  connected  with 
the  union,  and  in  short,  disowned  the 
whole  operation. 

I  then  called  the  number  Fitzpatrick 
had  aiven  my  friend.  A  young  lady  an- 
swered who  told  me  she  was  an  employee 
of  a  telephone  answering  service,  that 
this  was  her  first  day  on  the  job,  and 
she  had  never  met  Fitzpatrick.  My  sus- 
picion that  this  was  just  a  racket  was 
thereby  confirmed. 

I  thereupon  told  the  story  to  the  chief 
Investigator  for  the  minority  of  the  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  Committee,  who  is  a 
former  FBI  agent  and  an  extremely  com- 
petent individual.  Within  a  few  hours  he 


reported  to  me  on  what  he  had  learned 
about  the  so-called  National  Labor 
Chronicle: 

First.  The  "U.S.  Directory  of  Maga- 
zines and  Periodicals  for  1967"  contains 
no  reference  to  a  National  Labor  Chron- 
icle. 

Second.  On  September  5.  1967,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Chronicle  by  telephone  from 
New  Jersey,  for  a  monthly  fee  of  $35  ar- 
ranged for  a  telephone  answering  and 
mail  service  from  1629  K  Street  NW. 
Personnel  of  the  service  have  never  seen 
any  of  the  magazine's  ofQcials.  Phone 
calls  are  received  for  Fitzpatrick  and  the 
Chronicle,  and  each  day  a  James  Meehan 
calls  from  New  Jersey  to  get  these  mes- 
sages. 

Third.  Each  day  the  answering  service 
receives  a  large  envelope  from  the 
Chronicle  in  Jersey  City  which  contains 
letters  to  be  mailed  out  from  Washing- 
ton, each  bearing  the  Washington  return 
address.  Each  day  the  answering  service 
receives  incoming  mail  which  is  placed  in 
larce  envelopes  and  mailed  to  Jersey 
City  in  bulk. 

Fourth.  In  April  1967.  the  Chronicle, 
again  by  telephone,  for  a  fee  of  $17.50  a 
month  secured  a  telephone  answering 
and  mail  service  at  422  Washington 
Building  here.  The  same  procedures  were 
used  at  this  address,  and  the  ser\'ice 
never  actually  met  any  of  the  Chronicle's 
personnel.  However,  from  April  to 
September,  the  magazine's  mail  was  sent 
to  a  Newark.  N  J.,  address  and  thereafter 
changed  to  room  602.  880  Bergen  Avenue 
in  New  Jersey. 

Fifth.  There  is  no  listing  for  the 
Chronicle  or  for  Fitzpatrick  in  the  Jersey 
City  telephone  directory. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  advised  the  Post 
Office  Department  of  these  circum- 
stances and  I  am  delighted  to  report  that 
they  have  taken  immediate  steps  to  in- 
vestigate the  situation.  But  I  felt  it 
necessary  for  several  reasons  to  inform 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  all  the  de- 
tails of  this  sordid  story. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  friend  turned  to 
me  in  his  distress.  He  recognized  that 
Members  of  the  House  are  intimately 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  their 
constituents,  and  that  they  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  help  solve  these  prob- 
lems and  they  are  often  able  to  enlist  the 
willing  cooperation  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  where  appro- 
priate. And  finally.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  in  this  situation  I  am  concerned  not 
only  to  aid  a  constituent,  or  to  secure 
protection  for  a  small  business,  but  to 
help  safeguard  the  good  name  of  the 
American  labor  movement,  a  wish  which 
I  am  sure  is  shared  by  every  Member  of 
this  body.  And  if  problems  arise  which 
require  corrective  legislation  for  their 
solution.  I  am  equally  certain  that  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  so  often  in 
the  past,  will  not  be  found  wanting. 

The  moral  of  my  story  is.  that  despite 
everything,  our  Grovernment  is  still  close 
to  the  people,  and  will  act  when  the  facts 
of  wrong  doing  are  available. 


RISING   RATE   OF  CRIME 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  summer,  Gordon  Radley,  of 
the  district  in  Illinois  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  who  now  has  returned  to 
his  studies  at  Amherst  College,  was  an 
intern  in  my  office.  Among  the  assign- 
ments I  gave  him  was  a  study  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  624,  his  report  on  which 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include; 

Crime  and  House  Joint  Resolution  624 

There  has  been  a  common  concern  echoed 
throughout  our  society  about  "the  rising  rate 
of  crime."  Many  have  spoken  of  'the  de- 
clining respect  for  law  and  authoruy"  and 
suggest  that  the  "rule  of  law."  an  integral 
part  of  our  democratic  way  of  life,  has  lost 
its  essential  grip  on  the  American  person- 
ality. Crime  figures  for  the  year  1966  released 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in- 
dicate a  nationwide  rise  of  11  percent  In  the 
Crime  Index.  The  violent  crimes  of  murder, 
forcible  rape,  robbery  and  aggravated  as- 
sault increased  11  per  cent,  as  did  the  group 
of  offenses  against  property  which  include 
burglary,  larceny  $50  and  over,  and  auto 
theft.  Gpographlcilly.  the  Northeastern 
States  reported  a  9  per  cent  increase,  the 
Western  States  10  per  cent,  the  North  Cen- 
tral States  11  per  cent,  and  the  Southern 
States  13  per  cent. 

These  statistics,  however,  do  not  indicate 
the  diverse  and  pervasive  e.fect  that  crime 
has  on  our  soceity.  Violence  and  theft  have 
not  only  injured,  often  irreparably,  hundreds 
of  thoiisands  of  citizens,  but  have  directly 
affected  everyone.  Crime  occurs  In  every  part 
of  the  country,  in  every  neighborhood,  in 
every  Income  bracket,  and  in  every  social 
class.  Its  practitioners  may  be  unemployed 
skid-row  drunks  or  succe.ssful  college  grad- 
uate executives.  Its  form  may  be  a  sidewalk 
purse  snatching  or  a  corporate  price-fixing 
conspiracy.  The  variety  of  crime  adds  to  its 
complexity,  a  complexity  that  will  not  lend 
itself  to  e.asy  solutions  or  panaceas 

Referring  to  the  crime  of  robbery,  the  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  has  written:  "Rob- 
t>ery  takes  dozens  of  forms,  but  suppose  it 
took  only  four:  forcible  or  violent  purse 
snatching  by  bovs.  muggings  by  drug  addicts, 
store  stlckups  by  people  with  a  sudden  des- 
perate need  for  money,  and  bank  robberies 
by  skillful  professional  criminals.  The  tech- 
nical, organizational,  legal,  behavioral,  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed if  America  is  to  deal  with  any  degree 
of  success  with  Just  those  four  kinds  of 
events  and  those  four  kinds  of  persons  are 
innumerable  and  refractory." 

Robbery  represents  only  one  of  the  28 
crmies  the  FBI  has  categorized.  Each  of  these 
categories  has  its  own  unique  social,  and 
I.iw  enforcem.ent  problems.  They  are  prob- 
lems that  can  not  be  considered  In  an  ab- 
stract or  general  sense:  rather,  they  should 
be  dealt  with  separately,  according  to  the 
intrinsic  questions  involved.  For  instance, 
lack  of  respect  for  law  is  very  often  assumed 
to  be  evidence  of  a  willful  disregard  for  le- 
gitimate authority.  It  is  often  considered  to 
be  evidence  of  a  personal  defect  or  short- 
coming. Yet  as  Joseph  D.  Lohman  of  the 
University  of  California  School  of  Crimi- 
nology and  former  Sherlfl  of  Cook  (Chicago) 
Illinois  has  said: 

"We  have  much  to  learn  about  the  mys- 
teries by  which  societies  generate  an  abnor- 
mal response  within  their  own  circle.  But 
this  has  become  Increasingly  apparent.  It 
is  the  social  structure  Itself  which  contrib- 
utes to  such  behavior  Indeed,  it  Is  the  self- 
same social  structure  expressing  its  force  and 
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influence  in  an  ambivalent  manner  which 
produces  on  the  one  hand  the  conforming 
individual,  the  person  respectful  of  the  so- 
cial codes,  and  on  the  other,  the  deviant  and 
lawbreaker  who  are  disrespectful  of  the  law. 
It  may  well  be  that  what  we  observe  as 
-disrespect  for  law"  is  a  normal  reaction  of 
normal  people  to  an  abnormal  condition." 
Dean  Lohman.  as  does  the  Presidential 
Commission,  feels  that  crime  Is  "in  some 
measure  a  reflection  of  the  community."  The 
Commission  stated :  "To  speak  of  controlling 
crime  only  m  terms  of  the  work  of  the  police. 
the  courts,  and  the  correctional  apparatus, 
is  to  refuse  to  face  the  fact  that  widespread 
crime  implies  a  widespread  failure  by  society 
as  a  whole."  If  we  are  to  deal  effectively  with 
crime  we  must  alleviate  the  condlUons  that 
stimulate  it:  through  action  designed  to 
eliminate  slums  and  ghettos,  to  improve  edu- 
cation to  provide  Jobs,  to  make  sure  that 
eve-v  American  is  given  the  opportunities 
and 'the  freedoms  that  will  enable  him  to 
assume  his  responsibilities. 

\s  it  was  suggested  earlier,  however,  these 
are  problems  that  can  not  be  dealt  with  In 
the  abstract,  but  must  be  considered  sepa- 
rately, according  to  the  particular  problems 
involved.  The  social  action  that  would  do 
much  to  prevent  ghetto  crime  would  have 
little  effect  on  organized  crime,  for  organized 
crime  exists  by  virtue  of  the  power  it  pur- 
chases with  its  money. 

Few  Americans  seem  to  comprehend  how 
the  phenomena  of  organized  crime  affects 
their  lives  Because  it  desperately  seeks  to 
preserve  its  invisibility,  organized  crime  has 
been  able  to  affect  the  lives  of  nuUlons  of 
Ainericans.  manv  of  whom  are  unaware  they 
have  been  affected  at  all:  i.e.  the  price  of  a 
loaf  of  bread  may  go  up  a  cent  as  the  result 
of  an  organized  crime  conspiracy,  but  the 
housewife  has  no  way  of  knowing  why  she 
is  paving  more.  The  great  threat  of  organized 
crime  however,  is  not  its  daily  economic 
effect  on  the  American  public  (as  insidious 
as  it  may  be);  it  is.  rather,  the  power  it 
purchases  with  its  money.  As  the  Commission 
stated-  "The  millions  of  dollars  it  can  invest 
in  narcotics  or  use  for  layoff  money  give  it 
power  over  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people 
and  over  the  quality  of  life  in  whole  neigh- 
borhoods. The  millions  of  dollars  it  can 
throw  into  the  legitimate  economic  system 
give  it  power  to  manipulate  the  price  of 
shares  on  the  stock  market,  to  raise  or  lower 
the  price  of  retail  merchandise,  to  determine 
whether  entire  industries  are  union  or  non- 
union to  make  it  easier  or  harder  for 
business.men  to  continue  in  business.  The 
millions  of  dollars  it  can  spend  on  corrupting 
public  officials  may  give  it  power  to  maim 
or  murder  people  mside  or  outside  the 
organization  v^lth  impunity,  to  extort  money 
from  businessmen,  to  conduct  businesses  in 
such  fields  as  liquor,  meat  or  drugs  without 
regard  to  administrative  regulations,  to  avoid 
payment  cf  Income  taxes,  or  to  secure  public 
works  contracts  without  competitive  bid- 
ding." 

Dealing  with  the  syndicate  gangster  Is  very 
different  than  dealing  with  the  ghetto  crim- 
inal. Fighting  organized  crime  should  involve 
a  full  scale  commitment  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  authorities.  Legislative  investiga- 
tions citizen  crime  commissions,  newspaper 
exposes,  special  police  intelligence  units,  in- 
vestigative grand  juries— all  must  interact  in 
order  to  form  a  concerted  and  directed  cam- 
paign against  "the  most  sinister  kind  of 
crime  in  America."  As  the  Commissions 
state:  "the  men  who  control  it  have  become 
rich  and  powerful  by  encouraging  the  needy 
to  gamble,  bv  luring  the  troubled  to  destroy 
themselves  v.'ith  drugs,  by  extorting  the 
profits  of  honest  and  hardworking  business- 
men, bv  collecting  usury  from  those  In  finan- 
cial plight,  bv  maiming  or  murdering  those 
who  oppose  them,  by  bribing  those  who  are 
sworn  to  destroy  them  Organized  crime  is 
not  merely  a  few  preying  upon  a  few.  In  a 


very  real  sense  it  Is  dedicated  to  subverting 
not  only  American  Institutions,  but  the  very 
decency  and  integrity  that  are  the  most  cher- 
ished attributes  of  a  free  society." 

Confronting  the  threat  of  both  organized 
crime  and  ghetto  crime  must  also  involve  a 
reevaluatlon  and  possible  redefinition  of  the 
role  of  the  policeman,  the  Judge,  the  prison 
guard,  and  parole  officer.  Each  of  these  peo- 
ple, as  Integral  parts  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system,  represent  a  tremendous  impact  on 
the  individual  and  his  attitudes  toward  so- 
ciety. The  role  of  the  policeman,  for  example, 
has  "always  been  a  difficult  one.  Tet,  if  the 
policeman's  lot  In  the  past  years  has  been, 
as  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  said,  "an  unhappy 
one."  It  is  likely  to  be  an  even  unhappler 
one  in  the  future.  In  a  t«xtbook  for  new 
police  recruits,  three  leading  police  scholars 
(A.  C.  Germann,  F  D.  Klay.  and  R.  J.  Gal- 
lati)  with  long  experience  in  police  affairs 
had  this  to  say: 

"Those  who  ent€r  the  service  may  expect 
to  find  that  his  very  finest  efforts  for  the 
community  will  often  be  misunderstood,  re- 
sented and  sometimes  bitterly  opposed  by 
otherwise  good  citizens  simply  because  they 
themselves  are  inconvenienced.  And  too 
there  exist  in  almost  every  community,  a 
certain  number  of  citizens  who  resent  au- 
thority in  any  form,  delight  in  community 
disturbances  and  do  all  they  can  to  obstruct 
the  conduct  of  police  business.  Those  who 
enter  the  service  may  expect  to  find.  In  many 
situations,  exhausted  testing  of  their  pa- 
tience,  stability,   and   objectivity." 

This  antipathy  the  policeman  is  often  sub- 
ject to  is  a  consequence  of  one  part  of  the 
public's  dual  response  to  the  role  of  police 
In  our  society.  Most  men  both  welcome  offi- 
cial protection  and  resent  official  inter- 
ference. The  way  the  police  perform  their 
duties  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  which 
state  of  mind  predominates,  whether  the 
police  are  thought  of  as  protectors  or  oppres- 
sors, as  friends  or  enemies.  For  the  police 
officer  this  is  a  delicate  situation  and  one 
for  which  he  Is  usually  inadequately  pre- 
pared. The  organization  of  police  depart- 
ments and  the  training  of  policemen  are 
focused  almost  entirely  on  the  apprehension 
and  prosecution  of  criminals.  They  receive 
little  guidance  In  handling  the  countless  In- 
tricate human  situations  that  generate  this 
dual  public  reaction. 

This  is  onlv  one  of  the  many  problem-s 
that  confront  police  and  law  enforcement 
agencies;  problems  that  involve  the  legal 
powers  of  the  police,  problems  of  investiga- 
tion and  patrol,  problems  of  community 
service  and  community  relations,  problems 
of  personnel  diversity  and  citizen  grievances, 
problems  of  developing  efficient  police  policy 
and  procedure,  problems  of  recruitment  and 
attracting  quality  personnel,  problems  of 
entry  standards,  promotions  and  equitable 
salaries,  problems  of  training  and  advanced 
education,  problems  of  controlling  police 
misconduct,  of  communication  and  of  orga- 
nization. The  list  could  go  on  and  on.  These 
problems  confronting  law  enforcement 
agencies  do  not  represent  a  condemnation  of 
present  practices  or  inadequacies  as  much  as 
a  mandate  for  change  and  reform.  It  is  a 
mandate  that  extends  into  the  Judicial  and 
penal  areas  as  well.  For  Instance  In  the  "cor- 
rections" part  of  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem, the  Presidential  Commission  found 
that  for  a  great  many  offenders  "corrections" 
do  not  correct.  The  Commission  stated:  "Ex- 
perts are  increasingly  coming  to  feel  that  the 
conditions  under  which  many  offenders  are 
handled,  particularly  in  institutions,  are 
often  a  positive  detriment  to  rehabillUtion. 
Life  In  many  institutions  is  at  best  barren 
and  futile,  at  worst  unspeakably  brutal  and 
degrading.  To  be  sure,  the  offenders  In  such 
institutions  are  incaplcitated  from  commit- 
ting further  crimes  while  serving  their  sen- 
tences, but  the  conditions  In  which  they  live 
are  the  poorest  possible  preparation  for  their 


successful  reentry  into  society,  and  often 
merely  reinforce  In  them  a  pattern  of  ma- 
nipulation or  destructlveness." 

With  regard  to  the  courts  Dean  Edward 
Garrett  observed:  "Wherever  the  visitor  looks 
at  the  system,  he  finds  great  numbers  of  de- 
fendants being  processed  by  harassed  and 
overworked  officials.  Police  have  more  cases 
than  they  c*n  Investigate.  Prosecutors  walk 
into  courtrooms  to  try  simple  cases  as  they 
take  their  Initial  looks  at  the  files,  Defense 
lawyers  appear  having  had  no  more  than 
time  for  hasty  conversations  with  their 
clients.  Judges  "face  long  calendars  with  the 
certain  knowledge  that  their  calendars  to- 
morrow and  the  next  day  will  be.  If  anything. 
longer,  and  so  there  Is  no  choice  but  to  dis- 
pose of  the  cases.  Suddenly  It  becomes  clear 
that  for  most  defendants  In  the  criminal 
process,  there  is  scant  regard  for  them  as  in- 
dividuals They  ase  numbers  on  dockets,  face- 
less ones  to  be  processed  and  sent  on  their 
way.  The  gap  between  the  theory  and  the 
reality  is  enormous." 

These  problems  in  the  law  enforcement. 
Judicial  and  penal  aspects  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  only  hint  at  the  diversity  and 
complexity  of  dealing  with  crime  in  our  so- 
ciety. The  causes  of  crime,  for  example.  Is  a 
subject  that  Is  much  discussed  and  debated. 
Clearly,  If  prevention  of  crime  is  to  be  effec- 
tive, it  must  deal  with  the  causal  factors 
involved.  Yet,  where  do  you  look  to  seek  the 
"causes"  of  crime?  Human  motivation  is  a 
causal  factor,  but  there  are  some  crimes  so 
irrational,  so  unpredictable,  so  Incompre- 
hensible that  they  resist  all  explanation  in 
motivational  terms.  At  the  other  extreme  are 
the  carefully  planned  crimes  of  the  profes- 
sional criminal.  The  skillfully  executed  Jewel 
theft,  the  elaborately  planned  robbery  of  an 
armored  car  are  so  deliberate,  calculated  and 
rational  that  understanding  the  motivation 
involved  in  these  crimes  will  not  necessarily 
lead  to  effective  prevention.  Keeping  Intelli- 
gent and  competent  men  from  choosing 
crime  as  a  wav  of  life  is  as  big  a  problem 
as  trying  to  'predict  and  prevent  sudden 
criminal  outbursts. 

Besides  human  motivation,  however,  there 
are  other  causal  factors  Involved.  In  a  sense 
many  crimes  are  "causec"  by  their  own  vic- 
tims. The  victim  of  an  assault  Is  often  the 
one  who  started  the  fight,  or  the  victim  of  a 
mugging  Is  the  one  who  was  willingly  soli- 
cited by  a  prostitute,  or  the  victim  of  a 
burglary  Is  the  one  who  left  his  front  door 
open.  Crime  can  also  be  said  to  be  caused  by 
the  public's  indifference  or  tolerance  of  it. 
The  fear  of  "getting  Involved"  or  the  at- 
titude that  "it's  none  of  my  business"  often 
creates  an  Insulating  cover  under  which 
crime  or  vice  can  flourish.  In  addition,  social 
and  economic  conditions  exist  as  causal  fac- 
tors. Poverty,  racial  discrimination,  over- 
crowded and' inadequate  bousing,  lack  of  Job 
opportunities  often  creatft  an  environment  of 
hopelessness  with  the  wsult  of  lawlessness. 
Finally.  It  can  be  sa*d  that  causal  factors 
also  Involve  the  failure  or  Inability  of  the 
criminal  Justice  system  to  do  lt,8  job  effec- 
tively. The  Presidential  Commission  stated: 
"If  the  police  are  Inefficient  or  starved  for 
manpower,  otherwise  preventable  crimes  will 
occur:  if  they  are  overzealous.  people  better 
left  alone  will  be  drawn  Into  criminal  ca- 
reers. If  the  courts  fall  to  separate  the  in- 
nocent from  the  guilty,  the  guilty  may  be 
turned  loose  to  continue  their  depredations 
and  the  Innocent  may  be  criminalized.  If  the 
system  falls  to  convict  the  guilty  with  rea- 
sonable certainty  and  promptness,  deter- 
rence of  crime  may  be  blunted.  If  correc- 
tional programs  do  not  correct  a  core  of 
hardened  and  habitual  criminals  will  con- 
tinue to  plague  the  community." 

The  complexity  and  magnitude  of  these 
problems  Indicatie  that  If  the  challenge  of 
crime  In  cur  society  Is  going  to  be  met  ef- 
fectively and  comprehensively  in  our  national 
Congres"s,   a   necessary  and  facilitating  pre- 
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requisli*  for  legtalatlve  action  would  be  the 
esuibU&lmient  of  a  Joint  committee  to  In- 
vee'.igate  and  evaluate  legislation  in  this 
area  Functioning  as  an  intelligence  center 
ajid  cleaxtnghouse.  It  would  increase  under- 
standing through  Investigations  and  studies 
of  a:i  aspects  of  crime  In  the  United  States. 
In  a  specific  sense,  the  functions  of  such  a 
Joint  committee  have  been  set  down  in  H.J. 
Ree.  624.  Sec.  2(a):  The  Joint  committee 
shall  make  continuing  Inveetlgatlons  and 
studies  of  all  aspects  of  crime  In  the  United 
States,  including  (1>  Its  elements,  ciuses 
and  extent:  (3)  the  preparation.  coUections, 
and  dissemination  of  statistics  thereon,  and 
the  availability  of  reciprocity  of  Information 
among  law  enforcement  agencies.  Federal. 
State,  and  local.  Including  exchange  of  in- 
formation with  foreign  nations;  (3)  the  ade- 
quacy of  law  enforcement  and  the  admlnls- 
traiion  of  justice,  Including  constitutional 
issues  pertaining  thereto;  (4)  the  effect  of 
crime  and  disturbances  In  the  metropolitan 
urbsn  areas:  (5t  the  effect,  directly,  or  In- 
directly, of  crime  on  the  commerce  of  the 
nation;  i6»  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  persons  convicted  of  crimes;  (7)  measures 
for  the  reduction,  control  or  prevention  of 
crime:  i8i  measures  for  the  Improvement 
of  \  n )  detection  of  crime,  ib)  law  enforce- 
ment. Including  Increased  cooperation  among 
the  .Tgencles  thereof,  (c)  the  administration 
of  Justice:  and  (9)  measures  and  programs 
fnr  Increased  respect  for  the  law. 

National  legislative  action  Is  a  necessary 
and  desirable  step  In  meeting  the  challenge 
of  crime  in  our  society.  However,  It  Is  only 
one  of  many  steps.  Combatting  crime  must 
become  a  coordinated  national  effort,  and 
as  such  It  must  Involve  every  American,  As 
the  Presidential  Commission  concluded:  "if 
Americi  Is  to  meet  the  challenge  of  crime 
It  must  do  more,  far  more,  than  it  Is  doing 
now  It  mU3t  welcome  new  Ideas  and  ri?k  new 
actions.  It  must  spend  time  and  money.  It 
must  resist  those  who  point  to  scapegoats, 
who  use  facile  Flogans  about  crime  by  habit 
or  for  selfish  ends  It  must  recognize  that 
the  government  of  a  free  society  Is  obliged  to 
act  r.;t  only  effectively  but  fairly.  It  must 
seek  knowledge  and  admit  mistakes.  Con- 
trolling crime  In  .America  Is  an  endeavor  that 
will  be  slow  and  hard  and  costly.  But  Ameri- 
ca can  cantrol  crime  If  It  will." 


BUSINESS  ATTACKS  SLUMS 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Mas.sachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WiDNALLl  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent announcement  by  the  in.surance  in- 
dustry of  a  pledge  of  $1  billion  to  assist 
communities  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
their  slum  areas  is  noteworthy  on  sev- 
eral counts.  The  first,  obviously,  is  the 
most  welcome  commitment  of  this  im- 
portant segment  of  the  business  com- 
munity to  the  total  effort  underway  to 
provide  decent  housing  and  job  oppor- 
tunities for  the  less  fortunate.  The  job 
of  urban  renewal  Is  immense  and  re- 
quires the  involvement  of  every  element 
in  our  society — agencies  both  public  and 
private,  citizens  both  corporate  and  indi- 
vidual, and  Interested  groups  both  re- 
ligious and  lay.  The  Federal  Government 
neither  can  nor  should  be  the  sole  in- 
strumentality concerned  with  and  work- 


ing toward  the  elimination  of  blight  and 
poverty  from  our  society.  The  entry  of 
the  insurance  industry  into  this  total 
efifort  is  to  be  commended. 

A  second  point,  however,  is  the  hoped- 
for  results  from  the  application  of  the 
energies  and  abilities  of  insurance  com- 
panies to  the  problems  of  rehabilitation. 
If  the  success  of  other  companies  and 
industries  in  this  field  Is  any  example, 
we  can  anticipate  significant  accomplLsh- 
ments.  Government  suffers  from  several 
problems  not  shared  by  the  business 
community.  Bureaucracy  is  the  antithe- 
sis of  efficiency  and  expertise.  And  the 
comparison  of  Government  involvement 
in  urban  renewal  to  corporate  involve- 
ment too  often  shows  the  people  in  the 
Government-run  projects  to  be  on  the 
losing  end  of  the  deal. 

From  my  own  studies,  I  have  long  noted 
the  insensitive  attitude  among  Govern- 
ment agencies  which  so  often  have  ended 
with  urban  renewal  proving  to  be  "Negro 
removal.'"  To  the  contrai-y,  most  corpo- 
rate efforts  in  the  rehabilitation  of  slums 
have  displayed  great  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  and  feelings  of  the  individuals  in 
the  area  with  successful  consequences. 

A  recent  article  in  News  Front  maza- 
zine.  entitled  "Business  Attacks  Sliuns," 
gives  an  excellent  analysis  of  why  busi- 
nessmen have  interested  themselves  in 
urban  renewal  and  why  they  have  found 
it  a  worthwhile  undertaking.  Of  particu- 
lar interest  is  a  box  score  comparison  of 
public  urban  renewal  efforts  with  private 
urban  renewal  efforts.  To  acquaint  my 
colleagues  with  this  growing  trend.  I  sub- 
mit the  following  article  and  comparison 
for  their  perusal: 

Business  Attacks  Slums 

Private  enterprise  is  playing  a  new  and 
creative  role  as  the  partner  of  government 
in  the  rebuilding  of  our  cities. 

In  a  paradoxical  reversal  of  a  principle  be- 
fore which  both  the  Federal  Government  and 
private  industry  have  genuflected  for  more 
thaji  three  decades,  private  business  is  now 
entering  the  massive  Job  of  urban  renewal 
because  the  government  Isn't  "big  enough" 
to  do  the  Job. 

The  principle,  of  course,  has  been  that 
Washington  must  take  over  projects  that  are 
too  big  for  the  private  sector  or  for  local 
authorities.  Under  this  principle,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  was  formed  to  build 
dams  and  bring  power  to  a  vast  area.  Simi- 
larly, the  government  Is  now  laying  out 
money  for  the  development  of  a  commercial 
supersonic  Jet  transport  because  the  Job  is 
too  big  for  any  one  company  to  do  on  its  own. 

But  the  Federal  government's  failure  to 
make  any  significant  progress  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  ovu-  cities  has  been  one  of  the  factors 
leading  to  Congress'  slowness  in  approving 
such  major  new  projects  as  the  Model  Cities 
Program.  Even  Sen.  Abraham  A.  RibicofT 
I  D. -Conn.),  who  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  effort  to  channel  Federal  money  into 
urban  renewal,  now  admits  that  more  private 
initiative  Is  needed.  "It  Is  self-evident  that 
the  Job  is  too  big  to  be  accomplished  by  gov- 
ernment alone."  he  said  recently. 

The  role  of  corporations  and  private  indi- 
viduals in  urban  renewal  Is  emphasized  in 
most  of  the  35  bills  that  the  Senate  housing 
subcommittee  considered  during  July  1967. 
Major  interest  was  generated  by  proposals 
from  Senators  John  Sparkman  (D.-Ala.), 
Charles  Percy  (R.-IU.).  and  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy (D.-N.Y.). 

The  Sparkman  bill  has  Administration 
backing.  Its  major  provision  would  allow  the 
sale  of  public-housing  apartments  to  tenants 


as  coof>eratives  or  condominiums.  Private, 
rather  than  public  ownership  Is  the  goal.  The 
Percy  bill  would  set  up  a  privately  capital- 
ized National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
to  help  low-income  families  buy  homes  with 
Federally-subsidized  mortgages.  The  loans 
would  be  made  at  the  •'retail"  level  at  inter- 
est rates  as  low  as  2'^  and  the  government 
would  make  up  the  difference  between  that 
and  the  current  market  rate  (now  about 
51-2  To). 

The  Kennedy  bill  Is  similar  in  parts  to  the 
Percy  bill,  but  is  more  extensive  and  tries  to 
involve  private  contractors  and  large  busi- 
ness firms  In  a  scheme  to  provide  rental 
dwellings  for  low-Income  families.  Rehabili- 
tation of  old  structures  and  construction  of 
new  ones  Is  envisioned,  and  low-interest, 
long-term  loans  are  proposed.  While  Percy 
wants  $2  billion  to  underwrite  his  plan. 
Kennedy  wants  $3  billion  for  purchasing 
mortgages. 

The  new  approach  to  slum  clearance  does 
not  mean  that  the  Federal  government  Is 
getting  out  of  the  housing  effort.  It  is  merely 
building  another  road,  parallel  to  the  old  one, 
to  get  to  the  same  destination.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  for  the  secondary  effort: 

Most  observers  concede  that  Federal  urban 
renewal  has  been  a  failure  up  to  now.  despite 
the  fact  that  some  low-income  people  have 
been  resettled  in  better  homes.  A  number  of 
authorities  have  cited  statistics  to  show  that 
more  housing  units  were  demolished  than 
were  rebuilt  to  replace  them.  Moreover,  most 
of  the  people  from  the  old  units  found  the 
rents  in  the  new  houses  too  high,  and  now 
live  In  other  slum  areas.  In  a  speech  in  In- 
dianapolis early  in  1964.  Edwin  F.  Neilan. 
then  president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, denounced  Federal  urban  renewal  as 
Inequitable  and  corrupt.  That  same  year, 
nine  Congressmen  charged  at  the  National 
Conference  on  Urban  Renewal  in  Rockford. 
111.,  that  the  program  was  "taxing  the  needy 
to  benefit  the  greedy," 

While  there  has  not  been  any  wholesale 
graft,  there  has  t>een  considerable  inefficiency 
and  bungling.  Bureaucratic  red  tape  has  led 
to  disencliantment  on  the  part  of  many 
mayors  and  other  local  officials.  They  ask: 
"Is  Federal  aid  as  now  set  up  worth  the  ef- 
fort?" 

Public  uproar  has  mounted  over  the  use  of 
eminent  domain  in  evicting  tenants  and  own- 
ers from  substandard  housing  condemned  for 
urban  renewal.  Some  of  the  condemned  land 
eventually  would  be  used  for  stadiums,  office 
buildings  and  factories. 

Not  only  have  families  been  dispersed  from 
old  neighborhoods,  but  merchants  have  been 
forced  out  of  business  at  locations  where  they 
had  painstakingly  built  up  reputations  and 
customers.  A  Brown  University  study  showed 
that  40'"  of  the  stores  and  shops  which  were 
affected  in  a  Providence.  R  I  .  renewal  pro- 
gram went  out  of  business.  Concerned  citi- 
zens began  to  ask  for  a  reappraisal  of  urban 
renewal  legislation  and  guarantees  of  prop- 
erty rights.  Such  reappraisal  was  needed,  they 
claimed,  especially  in  view  of  the  then  pend- 
ing legislation  that  would  authorize  the 
spending  of  billions  of  dollars  in  a  massive 
Federally-run  "demonstration  cities"  pro- 
gram. 

Just  how  confusing  the  urban  renewal  sit- 
uation has  become  was  revealed  during  Sen- 
ate hearings  in  August.  1966.  One  d:iy  Robert 
Weaver,  the  Secretary  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
testified  that  the  government  was  spending 
$28  billion  on  urban  renewal  projects,  and 
the  next  day,  then-.'^ttorney  General  Nicholas 
Katzenbach  testified  that  the  figure  was  $14 
billion. 

Committee  Chairman  Ribicoff  never  got  an 
answer  to  his  question:  "Is  the  $96  billion 
that  the  Federal  government  invested  in 
state  and  city  aid  over  the  past  10  years 
solving  anything?" 

At  the  hearings,  many  Instances  were  cited 
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where  urban  renewal  funds  had  gone  for  ex- 
pensive, high-rise  apartments  and  conamer- 
clal  buildings.  One  of  the  witnesses.  Rep. 
William  B.  Widnall  of  New  Jersey,  pointed 
out  how  urban  renewal  began  as  a  residential 
effort  to  re-house  slum  dwellers  but  was  re- 
directed for  commercial  and  industrial  pur- 
poses. Land  speculators  had  taken  over  the 
programs,  he  charged. 

He  said  that  although  the  cities  cry  for 
more  housing,  during  the  past  five  years 
Federal  renewal  projects  approved  have  been 
95^;  commercial  in  Atlanta,  77%  In  Balti- 
more 62".  .n  Boston,  60';  in  Chicago,  49 '.c 
in  Cleveland  and  56':,   in  New  York. 

The  new  commercial  btiildings  are  mainly 
office  structures  in  which  the  lower-income 
segments  of  our  population  don't  even  get 
Jobs,  he  said. 

Rep.  Widnall  cited  instances  of  self-help 
programs  in  several  cities  which  saved  mil- 
lions of  tax  dollars.  He  said  that  the  people 
wlw  helped  put  over  these  programs  are 
never  called  bv  Congressional  committees  so 
that  the  rest  cf  the  nation  can  learn  from 
them.  Only  the  speculators  are  heard  from, 
he  claimed. 

Obvloxislv.  these  speculators  must  share 
the  blame'  for  the  failure  of  Federally- 
sponsored  urban  renewal  projects.  And  Just 
as  obviously,  the  entrance  of  the  private  sec- 
tor into  the  urban  renewal  picture  will  im- 
prove the  situation.  Industry  is  quite  capable 
of  making  the  same  kind  of  mistakes  that 
government  has  made.  However,  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope  that  the  participation  of 
major  corporations  outside  the  real  estate 
and  construction  fields,  concerned  with  pub- 
lic service  and  w.th  long-term  rather  than 
short-term  benefit  to  their  own  interests,  win 
bring  a  change  for  the  better. 

It's  not  just  the  sheer  size  of  the  job  that 
dictates  the  new  appro..ch,  but  also  its  com- 
plexity The  search  for  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities  wl!  require  all  the  talent, 
imagination  and  creativity  that  the  nation 
can  muster.  It  will  require  great  sen.sltirtty  to 
local  and  individual  needs.  And  U.S.  industry 
can,  when  it  wants  to.  demonstrate  all  these 
qualities  in  abundance. 

Even  before  the  disenchantment  with  the 
state  of  urban  renewal  became  widespread. 
private  firms  were  getting  Into  the  slum 
clearance  business. 

The  reasons  for  non-construction  firms  be- 
coming involved  in  rehabilitation  projects 
vary  from  company  to  company.  The  build- 
ing supply  firms  are  interested  because  It 
gives  them  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
their  products  on  large-scale  "flx-up'  pro- 
grams, and  eventually  boost  sales  of  their 
merchandise. 

Some  industrial  firms  have  gotten  Into 
building  programs  because  they  want  to  be 
good  neighbors  and  have  thus  generally  re- 
habilitated houses  in  areas  where  they  have 
plants  and  offices  and  where  their  employees 
live  The  cost  of  this  kind  of  effort  can  be 
charged  off  to  good  public  relations. 

The  banks  and  insurance  companies  are 
in  urban  rehabilitation  because  it  pays.  The 
rate  of  failure  in  privately  sponsored  projects 
is  lower  than  in  Federally-sponsored  ones. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  size  of  the 
urban  rehabilitation  market.  Federal  pro- 
grams have  not  ge.ierated  as  much  business 
as  was  hoped  for.  despite  the  billions  ap- 
propriated Considerable  Federal  money  has 
gone  Into  the  support  of  the  necessary  bu- 
reaucracy and  planning.  This  cuts  the  funas 
that  might  go  into  bricks,  cement,  lumoer 
and  hardware. 

In  the  privatelv-sponsored  rehabilitation 
projects  there  is  less  overhead  and  more  of 
the  money  is  going  into  the  buildings  them- 
Selves 

One  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  size  of  the  potential  is  the  un- 
certainty about  how  much  of  a  movement 
the  privatelv-sponsored  effort  may  become. 
If  the   nation   could   embark  on  a  massive. 


year-round  "fix  up.  paint  up"  program  such 
as  is  publicized  in  spring  by  the  paint  and 
hardware  suppliers,  the  market  would  be 
subsUnUal.  It  would  also  make  our  cities 
more  liveable. 

Another  reason  Is  that  quesUons  are  being 
asked  about  the  validity  of  the  total  urban 
renewal  effort. 

Although  scores  of  top  experts  feel  that 
the  rehabilitation  approach  is  a  good  one, 
there  are  others  who  disagree.  They  feel  that 
we  are  throwing  good  money  after  bad,  and 
that  the  concept  of  the  city  as  we  know 
it  today  is  at  fault. 

Dr.  Athelstan  Spilhaus,  the  respected  plan- 
ning authority,  feels  that  urban  renewal,  as 
a  concept,  is  "basically  ridiculous." 

"The  city  is  not  being  renewed,"  he  says. 
•Rather,  a  blighted  area  is  being  razed  at 
great  expense  lor  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings that,  although  modern  archltecttu-ally, 
are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  of  urban 
over-concentration  iis  the  rest  of  the  city." 
Dr.  Spilhaus  contends  that  the  old  cities 
cannot  be  renewed  or  rehabihtated  because 
"their  basic  mechanism— the  haphazard  col- 
lection of  streets,  sewers,  utility  lines,  tran- 
sit nets,  industrial  and  residential  densities 
— work  in  opposition  to  each  other,  rather 
than  being  Integrated  into  a  rational,  mutu- 
ally-supporting whole." 

He  would  like  to  scrap  our  cities  and  begin 
anew.  "It  has  been  the  consistent  experience 
of  businesses  that  it  costs  much  more  to 
bring  an  old  factory  up  to  date  than  to  tear 
It  down  and  build  a  new  factory.  So  It  is  with 
cities." 

Lewis  Mumford,  for  decades  the  country's 
leading  authority  on  technology  and  urban 
problems,  also  has  great  doubts  about  urban 
renewal  and  rehabilitation.  He  feels  that  even 
such  large  sums  as  $50  billion  over  tlie  next 
10  years  (as  has  been  proposed  by  Senator 
Rlb'icofl)  wouldn't  achieve  the  "happy  result 
hoped  for," 

He.  too,  favors  a  new — regional — concept 
for  cities,  and  told  a  Senate  committee  last 
year  that  if  urban  planning  and  renewal  are 
done  on  the  basis  of  existing  city  neighbor- 
hoods. Congress  would  deceive  itself  into 
thinking  that  It  could  solve  the  slum  prob- 
lem. He  does  not  think  any  governmental 
crash  programs  can  produce  anything  but 
more  rapid  disintegration  and  congestion. 

"The  time  for  fresh  thinking  on  this  whole 
subject   is   long   overdue,"   he   warns. 

Yet  there  are  experienced  city  planners 
who  are  just  as  sure  the  city  can  be  saved. 
Says  Edward  J,  Logue,  Administrator  of  Re- 
development of  the  city  of  Boston:  "The  city 
is  not  obsolete.  It  is  tlie  center  of  our  civili- 
zation." He  maintains  that  we  can  improve 
our  cities,  and  that  we  can  make  a  start 
"without  waiting  for  the  necessary  but  cum- 
bersome public  aid  programs,  vital  as  they 
are." 

"The  first  thing  we  can  do  is  to  improve 
their  tone,  decide  we  care,  allow  a  concern 
for  the  city  as  a  whole  and  its  future  to  guide 
private  decisions."  he  believes. 

Logue  feels  that  the  government  must  have 
an  important  role  in  saving  the  cities  "be- 
cause it  is,  in  effect,  saving  itself."  But  he  be- 
lieves just  as  strongly  that  private  enter- 
prise must  "face  the  challenge  of  the  slums." 
Even  the  Administration,  which  had  been 
pushing  hard  for  a  Federally-controlled  ur- 
ban renewal  program,  has  now  come  out  for 
the  idea  of  a  business-goveniment  partner- 
ship that  would  be  concerned  with  solving 
the  slum  problems. 

Last  April,  HUD  Secretary  Weaver  told  a 
conference  that  Just  the  rehabilitation  of 
housing  can  create  a  whole  new  industry. 
He  said  that  the  profit  motive  of  business  and 
the  national  interest  "can  merge  at  the  point 
of  greatest  urban  need— housing  help  for 
low-income  families," 

"The  potentials  here  for  housing  and  all 
other  products  and  services  can  constitute 
new  markets.  The  satisfaction  of  those  mar- 


kets can  result  in  the  emergence  ol  new  in- 
dustnee."  he  explained. 

The  potentials  are  being  understood.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  months,  the  list  oi  major 
corporations  willing  to  undertake  rehabili- 
tation has  been  grcw.jg.  Public  relations 
notwithstanding,  receipt  corporate  impetus  Is 
due  mostly  to  that  old  profit  motive— you 
can't  beat  it. 


Public  Urban  Renewal 
los  angeles 
Aiter  ten  years  of  bureaucratic  wrangling 
private  middle-class  homes  in  the  Bunker 
HUl  area  were  razed  and  high-rise  buildings 
are  going  up.  Apartments  will  rent  from  $175 
to  $400' per  month.  In  another  area,  land  set 
aside  since  World  War  II  for  low-rent  hous- 
ing was  turned  over  to  sports  promoters  and 
a  baseball  stadium  built  on  it. 

WASHINGTON,    D.C. 

In  the  8100  million  urban  renewal  Project 
B  apartments  were  to  be  $17  per  month,  or 
$68  for  a  two-bedroom  unit.  Instead  the  area 
now  has  modernistic  apartments  which  rent 
for  $175  a  month  and  up. 

CLEVELAND 

Planners  found  that  80%  of  the  buildings 
in  a  96-acre  tract  proposed  as  Zrleview  Proj- 
ect No.  1  were  sound.  The  law  says  that  only 
sub-standard  houses  may  be  torn  down.  Fed- 
eral planners  re-classified  all  buildings  as 
"sub-standard"  and  $26  million  worth  of 
private  property  crumbled  before  the  bull- 
dozer. In  the  East  Woodland  area  the  plan- 
ners first  decided  the  area  should  have  resi- 
dential housing.  All  Industry  was  ordered 
out  and  existing  buildings  bought  for  «2 
million  tax  money.  Fifty  private  home  own- 
ers were  told  they  could  stay  if  they  im- 
proved their  homes.  They  did  so.  Then  the 
planners  decided  the  area  shouldn't  be  resi- 
dential because  there  was  a  cemetery  nearby. 
Industry  and  business  were  invited  back. 
The  50  home  owners,  who  had  by  now  spent 
considerable  money  to  improve  their  prop- 
erties, were  told  to  leave  and  their  homes 
were  torn  down. 

WINK,    TEX. 

This  former  oil-boom  town,  whose  popula- 
tion fell  from  15.000  to  3.000  as  oil  wells 
were  completed  and  put  on  automatic 
pumps,  asked  the  Federal  Government  for 
$336,000  but  got  $2  million.  Some  75  families 
were  evicted  from  their  homes,  a  $750,000 
citv  hall  was  built  and  a  giant  shopping  cen- 
ter" was  planned.  Then  the  bubble  burst.  To- 
dav  the  shopping  center  is  a  huge  parking 
lot,  no  cars  on  it  because  even  the  three 
large  oilfield  service  companies  moved  out. 


Private  Ueban  REHABXLrrATiON 

NEW    YORK 

U.S.  Gypsum  is  InvesUng  $1.6  billion  in 
six  tenements  in  the  Harlem  area  and  $1.2 
million  in  Cleveland's  Hough  area.  The  apart- 
ments are  rebuilt,  the  houses  spruced  up  on 
the  outside  and  then  rented  back  to  the 
former  tenants.  A  seven-bank  group  is  lend- 
ing money  on  low  terms  for  the  private  re- 
habilitation of  55  five-story  apartment 
houses  on  Manhattan's  West  Side 

PITTSBURGH 

Some  25  firms  have  set  up  an  organiza- 
tion-Action Housing— to  rebuild  22  row 
houses  and  finance  construction  of  more 
than  a  thousand  new  town  houses  and  apart- 
ments. Plans  for  an  even  larger  group,  to 
rehabilitate  5.000  homes  In  the  city,  are  un- 
der Etudv  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Is  con- 
verting rail  complex  into  a  parklike  apart- 
ment house  development.  The  railroad  is  also 
turning  "air  rights"— the  area  over  its  tracks 
and  stations  in  New  York  and  Chicago  into 
modem  btisiness  centers. 

CLEVELAND 

W-arner  &  Swasey  Co..  maker  of  lathes  and 
earth-moving  equipment  is  spending  SlOO,- 
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000  to  renovate  an  old  apartment  house  In 
the  heart  of  the  riot-plagued  Hough  district. 
The  firm  has  facilities  In  the  area.  It  reports 
that  It  will  cost  about  $8,000  to  renovate 
each  of  the  13  three-tiedroom  units  In  the 
four-story  building.  This  Is  about  half  of 
what  new  construction  would  cost.  The  com- 
pany expects  to  maintain  the  present  >85- 
per-month  rents. 

PHII,.\DELPHIA 

Reynolds  Aluminum  Is  working  on  what  is 
probably  the  largest  privately-sponsored  ur- 
ban rehabilitation  project  in  which  100.000 
homes,  stores  and  Industrial  facilities  will 
be  modernized.  Alcoa  Is  also  deeply  Involved 
in  a  number  of  rehabilitation  projects  at  a 
number  of  locations.  For  exiimple,  Alcoa  has 
taken  over  a  large  movie  lot  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Is  putting  up  an  apartment  house-office 
building  complex  known  as  Century  City. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr,  Rums- 
FiXDl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
»"oman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 17,  1967,  It  was  necessary  for  me 
to  be  away  from  Washington.  Two  rec- 
ord votes  developed  on  which  I  would 
have  voted  as  follows  had  I  been  pres- 
ent: 

First.  Rollcall  No.  222,  H  R.  12080.  So- 
cial Security  Act  Amendments  of  1967, 
final  passage,  "yea." 

Second  Rollcall  No.  223.  S.  16.  Veter- 
aris  Pensions  and  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act,  conference  report,  'yea." 


EXPORT  OF  AMERICAN  CAPITAL 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
OTCoNSKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr  Speaker, 
America's  balance-of-payments  deficit 
has  been  the  subject  of  increasing  con- 
cern. One  major  cause  that  has  been  fre- 
quently overlooked  is  the  flight  of  U.S. 
caplUl  to  foreign  countries,  especially 
Canada  and  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council,  In  its 
recent  meeting,  pointed  out  the  need  of 
Government  restrictions  on  this  outflow 
because  of  the  adverse  effects  not  only  on 
the  balance  of  payments,  but  also  on 
American  jobs  and  exports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  importance 
of  this  issue,  I  place  the  text  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  statement  and  the  background  in- 
formation that  accompanied  it  in  the 
Record  for  our  study : 

STATKJtENT       BT       THE       AFL-CIO       ZXECZTIVT 

Council  on  Export  or  American  CAPrrAL. 
New  York.  N.Y..  September  12.  1967 
Government    and    business    policies    have 
actively  encouraged  the  export  of  American 


private  capital  The  sharp  rise  has  been  over- 
whelmingly to  industrial  nations,  like  Can- 
ada and  thoee  In  Western  Europe,  rather 
than  to  the  developing  countries 

The  estimated  book-value  of  direct  private 
Investment  in  foreign  countries  skyrocketed 
from  about  $12  billion  in  1950  to  $49  bUlion 
in  1965  and  considerably  more  at  present. 

Outlays  of  U.S.  companies  and  other  pri- 
vate Investors  for  plants  and  machines  in  for- 
eign nations  Jumped  from  $3.8  billion  In 
1960  to  $8.7  billion  in  1966.  These  invest- 
ments include  outflows  from  the  U.S.,  as  weli 
as  plowed-back  profits  and  funds  raised 
abroad. 

Outflows  from  the  U.S.  for  direct  private 
Investment  soared  from  less  than  $1  billion 
a  year  in  the  first  half  of  the  1950s  to  $1.7 
binion  in  1960  and  $3.5  billion  in  1966 — con- 
tributing substantially  to  America's  balance 
of  pavments  deficit. 

This  skyrocketing  rise  in  the  export  oi 
U.S.  private  capital  has  cost  American  Jobs, 
cut  into  American  exports  and  added  to 
imports.  Unregulated  outflows  of  US.  pri- 
vate capital  are  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  American  people.  Moreover,  if  a  foreign 
nation  does  not  want  Increased  U.S.  private 
investment,  it  Is  self-defeating  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  insist  upon  it,  particularly  in 
nations  that  have  barriers  to  U.S.  exports. 

While  the  AFL-CIO  does  not  oppose  the 
export  of  private  capital  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, we  do  contend  that  private  capital 
should  not  have  absolute  freedom  of  move- 
ment from  the  U.S.  to  foreign  countries,  re- 
gardless of  consequences.  The  freedom  of 
private  business  to  make  profits  has  been 
conditioned  in  the  United  States  by  a  variety 
of  social,  legal  and  economic  restraints — 
such  as  health  and  safety  standards,  tax  pol- 
icies, and  minimum  wage  laws.  Under  these 
measures,  our  nation  has  prospered,  business 
has  expanded  and  profits  have  grown.  It  is 
now  time  for  government  restrictions  on  the 
outflow  of  private  capital. 

Therefore,  the  AFL-CIO  urges  Immediate 
and  thorough  congressional  investigation  of 
the  economic  and  financial  operations  of 
U.S  private  Investment  in  foreign  countries. 
Such  an  investigation  is  long  overdue  and 
has  become  increasingly  urgent.  We  believe 
the  time  has  come  for  government  regula- 
tion of  private  capital  outflows  to  protect  the 
national  Interest. 

Background  on  Export  op  American  CAPriAL 
US  private  direct  Investment  In  foreign 
countries  has  skyrocketed  from  a  book  value 
of  about  $12  billion  in  1950  to  $49  billion  In 
1965  and  increased  rapidly  In  1966  and  1967. 
('Private  direct  Investment'  means  the  gov- 
ernment-estimated book  value  of  U.S.  Invest- 
ments in  overseas  industry  where  the  U.S. 
corporations  or  other  Investor  holds  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  equity.  Often  they  are 
wholly-owned  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  corpora- 
tions. See  Table  I) 

This  very  sharp  rise  of  U.S.  direct  Invest- 
ment In  foreign  countries  has  Impacts  on 
American  Jobs  and  the  balance  of  payments 
deficit,  as  well  as  on  international  trade  in 
a  wide  variety  of  industrial  products. 

WHAT  KIND  or  INVESTMENT  AND  WHERE? 

Manufacturing  companies  represented  39 
percent  of  this  tot?  1  in  1965.  petroleum  and 
mining  Indvistrles  39  percent  and  other  In- 
dustries 22  percent 

Canada  had  the  largest  share  of  U.S.  pri- 
vate direct  investment  abroad  In  1965.  with 
31  percent  of  the  total.  Europe  was  a  close 
second  with  28  percent,  Latin  America  third 
with  19  percent  and  other  countries  made 
up  the  remaining  2-2  percent. 

The  amount  of  U.S.  direct  Investment  In 
Canada  was  $15  2  bllUon.  In  Western  Europe 
$14  billion,  m  Latin  America  $9.4  billion,  in 
the  Par  East  $2  billion.  In  Africa  $1.9  billion, 
in  Oceania  (including  Au'-trallai  about  $1.8 
billion  and  In  the  Middle  East  $1.6  billion. 
(See  Table  I) 


THE  changing    PATTERNS 

In  1965.  petroleum,  mining  and  smelting 
investments  were  about  38  percent  of  the 
total,  roughly  the  same  share  as  in  1950.  But 
manufacturing  investments  have  Increased 
their  share  of  the  much  larger  total — rising 
from  about  32  percent  in  1950  to  about  39 
percent  in  1965. 

In  the  1960s,  manufacturing  companies 
have  become  the  Important  factor  in  direct 
Investment  spending  on  machine  and  fac- 
tories abroad. 

In  1960.  all  direct  investment  spending  for 
plant  and  equipment  abroad  by  US.  inves- 
tors was  about  $3.4  billion,  with  $1.4  billion 
in  manufacturing.  By  1965,  however,  total 
spending  for  new  plant  and  equipment  had 
more  than  doubled  to  $7.5  billion,  while 
m.inufacturlng  alSllates'  spending  for  new 
plant  and  equipment  soared  to  $3.9  billion 
In  1966,  estimates  for  direct  investment 
spending  on  plant  and  equipment  increased 
further  to  $8.7  billion,  with  $4.6  billion  spent 
on  manufacturing  investment.  (See  Table 
II) 

A  private  survey  by  McGraw-Hill  reports 
that  foreign  spending  by  U.S.  companies  in 
1967  is  expected  to  be  7  percent  higher  than 
in  1966.   (See  Table  IIIl 

Not  all  the  funds  for  this  foreign  direct 
Investment  come  from  the  United  States, 
each  year.  Part  of  the  spending  for  new  plant 
and  equipment  is  from  re-invested  profits 
and  dividends  abroad  and  from  borrowing  In 
foreign  capital  markets  by  U.S.  corporations. 
About  half  of  these  soaring  investments  each 
year,  however,  are  from  the  U.S. — outflows  of 
U.S.  funds. 

In  recent  years,  the  major  Investors  In 
manufacturing  plant  and  equipment  abroad 
have  been  the  chemical,  machinery  (Includ- 
ing electrical )  and  transportation  equipment 
companies.  These  manufacturing  companies 
accounted  for  about  70  percent  of  U.S.  plant 
and  equipment  manufacturing  expenditures 
abroad  both  in  1965  and  in  estimates  for  1966. 

THE    impact    of    TRADE 

Foreign  investment  has  an  Important  effect 
on  International  trade,  both  on  exports  and 
imports.  Businessmen  emphasize  the  Impor- 
tance of  foreign  investment  for  exports, 
through  the  use  of  machinery  and  semi- 
finished materials  shipped  from  the  U.S.  and 
by  building  markets  for  U.S.  products  over- 
seas. Government  reports  indicate  that  U.S. 
major  industrial  exports  are  machinery, 
transport  equipment  and  chemicals.  These 
account  for  much  of  America's  favorable 
balance  of  trade  In  manufactures.  How  much 
of  these  exports  would  exist  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  skyrocketing  foreign  investments  is 
not  known,  although  It  Is  clear  that  some  of 
It,  if  not  most  of  it,  wotild  be  maintained. 

Moreover,  foreign  production  by  U.S.  sub- 
sidiaries and  affiliated  companies  obviously 
also  substitutes  for  some  U.S.  exports.  For- 
eign sales  by  U.S.  affiliates  abroad  have  risen 
much  more  rapidly  than  U.S.  exports,  even  In 
those  manufactured  products  which  axe  our 
leading  expKirts. 

In  1965,  foreign  affiliates  of  U.S.  manufac- 
turing firms  increased  their  sales  about  13 
percent  to  $42.4  billion,  while  U.S.  exports  of 
m.\nufactured  products  increased  less  than 
5  percent 

Chemical  manufacturing  foreign  afflliatee" 
sales  soared  from  .$2.4  billion  in  1957  to  $6  9 
billion  in  1965.  Machinery  sales  of  foreign 
affiliates  rose  sharply  from  $3.9  billion  In  1957 
to  $9.2  bllUon  and  the  sales  of  foreign  trans- 
portation equipment  affiliates  skyrocketed 
from  $4.2  blHion  to  $10.8  blUion.  Exports  from 
the  US  in  these  products  rose  less  rapidly: 
Chemicals  from  $1.4  billion  in  1957  to  $2.4 
billion  in  1965,  machinery  from  $4  billion 
to  $6  9  billion,  transport  equipment  from  $16 
billion  to  $3.5  blUion.  Much  of  the  export 
trade  in  these  products  was  In  shipments — 
frequently  semi-flnlshed  products — from  U.S. 
companies  to  foreign  subsidiaries. 
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In  addition,  imports  into  the  U.S.  are  also 
affected  bv  the  operations  of  foreign  subsid- 
iaries of  U.S.  compames.  Imports  from  U.S. 
affiliates  abroad,  as  reported  by  the  U  S  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  showed  that  22  per- 
cent of  total  chemical  imports.  14  percent  of 
non-electrical  machinery  and  7  percent  oi 
electrical  machinery,  and  23  percent  of  trans- 
portaUon  equipment  imports  were  from  U.S. 
affiliates  abroad  in  1965.  Some  of  these  im- 
ports are  flmshed  products  that  compete  wnth 
U  S.  made  goods.  In  addition,  many  products 
that  are  finished  and  sold  in  the  U.S.  are 
composed  of  components  made  in  foreign 
countries  bv  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  firms. 

A  significant  part  of  America's  foreign 
trade — both  exports  and  imports— is  now 
composed  of  trade  between  U.S.  and  foreign 
plants  of  the  same  comp.my.  Semi-finished 
products  are  shipped  from  the  U.S.  plant  to 
foreign  subsidiaries  for  completion;  the  fin- 
ished product  is  then  often  sold  in  world 
markets,  including  the  US  Components  pro- 
duced in  foreign  subsidiaries,  are  shipped  to 
the  U.S.  plant  for  assembly  and  sale  In  the 
U  S  Finished  products,  made  by  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries, are  sold  in  the  U.S.  by  the  com- 
panies' sales  agencies,  in  competition  with 
U.S. -made  goods. 

Among  the  international  corporate  giants, 
production  and  sales  are  often  Juggled,  In 
this  way  among  the  U.S.  plants,  the  factories 
of  foreign  subsidiaries  and  company  sales 
agencies  in  the  U.S.  and  foreign  countries. 
Only  the  companies,  themselves,  have  infor- 
mation on  the  deUUs  of  these  production. 
sales  and  financial  operations. 

It  is  clear  that  the  soaring  investments  of 
U.S.  companies  in  foreign  countries  had  had 
an  adverse  impact  on  international  trade  in 
at  least  several  industries  and  a  large  number 
of  products. 

IMPACT  OF  JOBS 

Both  exports  and  Imports  affect  Jobs.  About 
3  million  Jobs  are  reported  to  be  related  to 
exports,  1.4  million  In  manufacturing  em- 
ployment. 

The  chemical,  machinery  and  transporta- 
tion equipment  industries'  exports  often  in- 
volve exports  to  their  foreign  affiliates  and 
make  up  a  large  share  of  America's  export 
trade.  Government  reports  show  that.  In 
1965.  10  percent  of  US  machinery  industries' 
employment  wa.s  export-related,  for  the  en- 
gine and  turbine  segment  about  20  percent, 
and  about  14  percent  of  chemical  Industry 
employment  and  10  percent  for  aircraft  was 
export-related.  However,  some  of  these  ex- 
ports would  have  existed  in  the  absence  of 
great  foreign  investments  and  part  of  such 
exports  would  have  been  finished  rather  than 
semi-finished   products. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  foreign  activities  of 
U.S.  firms  add  to  American  Jobs  through 
helping  to  expand  markets  in  other  coun- 
tries. Without  U.S.  locations  abroad.  It  Is 
pointed  out.  many  U.S.  products  could  be 
shut  out  of  foreign  markets.  And  business 
reports  claim  that  the  interchange  among 
international  companies  creates  Jobs  In  the 
U.S.  through  the  use  of  imported  foreign- 
made  components. 

However,  imports  of  products  and  com- 
ponents also  displace  Jobs  and  create  un- 
employment. No  specific  Information  about 
the  amount  of  import-related  employment 
and  unemployment  Is  currently  available 
from  the  government. 

Some  foreign  production  of  U.S.  subsidiar- 
ies obviously  substitutes  for  American  pro- 
duction and  therefore  costs  American  Jobs, 
although  there  Is  no  government  informa- 
tion on  this  subject. 

BAU\NCE    OF   PAYMENTS    IMPACT 

The  sharp  rise  of  foreign  direct  investment 
bv  U.S.  companies  has  a  direct  relation  to 
America's  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

Since  1958  when  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  gained  much  public  attention. 


direct  Investment  outflows  have  varied  from 
year  to  year,  but  the  trend  has  been  sharply 
upward. 

Direct  private  capital  outflows  from  the 
U.S.  soared  from  $1.2  billion  in  1958  and 
S1.7  billion  in  1960  to  $3.4  billion  in  1965 
and  $3.5  billion  in  1966  (See  Table  I\'.» 
These  outflows  represent  most  of  the  total 
U.S.  private  outflows  in  recen:  years  (which 
also  includes  bank  lending  and  Investments 
in  foreign  securities,  etc.) . 

Despite  the  government's  program, 
adopted  in  1965  to  limit  the  Impact  of  direct- 
investment  outflows  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, this  outflow  has  continued  to  rise — 
with  a  continuing  adverse  Impact  on  the 
balance  of  payments  deficit. 
TABLE  I  -VALUE  OF  US  PRIVATE  DIRECT  INVESTMENT 
ABROAD.  BY  AREA  AND  INDUSTRY' 

lOollar  amounts  in  biilions| 


19S0 

Percent 
of  total 

1965 

Percent 
of  total 

ToUl 

tU.8 

$49.2 

Area: 

Canada...    .  . 

3.6 

31 

15.2 

31 

Latin  America. 

4.6 

39 

9.4 

19 

Europe 

1.7 

14 

13.9 

28 

other 

1.9 
3.8 

16 

10.7 
19.3 

22 

Industry: 

Manulacturing. 

32 

39 

Petroleum 

3.4 

29 

15.3 

31 

Mining  and 

smelting — 

1.1 

9 

3.8 

8 

Public  utilities. 

1.4 

12 

2.1 

4 

Other 

2.1 

18 

8.7 

18 

1  The  figures  understate  investment,  but  are  the  only  avail- 
able official  figures 
Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

TABLE  II.  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT  SPENDING  OF  DIRECT 
FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS,  1960-66 

|ln  billions  of  dollarsl 


1960    1961     1962    1963    1964    1%5   1966 


Total. 


3.8     4.1      4.6     5.1     6.2     7.5     8.7 


Mining  and  .  ,  ,  - 

smelting                .4  .3  .4  .4  .5  .7  ./ 

Peiroleum.::::      1.5  1.5  1.6  1.9  2.1  2.3  2.8 

Manulacturing..      1.4  1.8  2.0  2.3  3.0  3.9  4.6 

Other 5  .5  .5  .5  .6  .7  ,8 


Source:  Survey  of  Current  Business.  September  1966  and  May 
l%7,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

TABLE  lll.-OVERSEAS  CAPITAL  EXPENDITURES 
BY  AMERICAN  COMPANIES 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billionsi 


Actual,         Planned,         Percent 

1966  1967  change. 

1966-67 


Manufacturing Kf  K9  +1 

Petroleum 2.6  3.Z  +di 

Mining 8  .9  +5 

All  industries 8.0  9.0  -t-13 

Source:  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Economic  Department 

TABLE    IV.-PRIVATE    DIRECT    INVESTMENT    OUTFLOWS 
FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Amount 
(b  llions) 


BEECH  AIRCRAFT  CORP.  OF  WICHI- 
TA, RECEIVES  PRESIDENTIAL  EX- 
PORT    E  •  AWARD 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr, 
SHRrvER]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  a  ceremony  at  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  this  morning 
during  which  the  Beech  Aircraft  Corp., 
of  Wichita.  Kans..  one  of  my  constituent 
companies,  was  honored. 

Mrs.  O.  A.  Beech,  president  of  the 
company,  accepted  the  Presidential  Ex- 
port "E"  Award  from  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Alexander  B.  Trowbridge  for  pro- 
gressive foreign  sales  policies  practiced 
by  Beech  Aircraft. 

I  uke  this  time  to  Inform  Members  of 
the  House  of  the  recognition  given  to 
Beech,  and  to  ofTer  my  congratulations 
to  the  company,  its  officer?,  and  em- 
ployees, upon  attaining  this  honor. 

Beech  has  been  in  the  export  business 
for  35  years,  and  has  built  a  distribu- 
tion network  in  100  countries.  The  ma- 
jority of  its  business  can  be  classified  as 
civic  action  type.  Its  aircraft  are  widely 
used  in  mapping  unexplored  jungle, 
mountain,  and  desert  areas  One  t>'pe 
of  craft  is  equipped  to  handle  specialized 
photographic  equipment.  Others  are  used 
as  flight  trainers,  by  fiying  clubs,  and 
airlines,  and  as  short-haul  cargo  car- 
riers, and  in  ambulance  work. 

Significantly  the  company's  export 
sales  have  increased  from  $9.1  million  in 
1962  to  $24.5  million  in  1967.  This  Im- 
pressive record  represents  important  eco- 
nomic benefits  at  home  and  abroad. 

Such  exports  help  our  balance-of-pay- 
ment  situation.  Beech  products  have  con- 
tributed to  the  economic  development  of 
less  developed  countries.  And,  of  course, 
the  growth  of  the  company  and  sale  of 
its  products  overseas  create  employment 
opportunities  and  benefit  the  economy  of 
Wichita,  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  the 
Nation. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  Mrs, 
Beech,  her  fellow  officers,  and  Beech  em- 
ployees for  their  continuing  efforts  and 
achievements  in  the  development  of  ex- 
port markets  for  aircraft  products.  Such 
efforts  speak  well  for  our  American  free 
enterprise  system  and  contribute  In  a 
very  meaningful  way  to  America's  effort 
to  strengthen  underdeveloped  countries. 


1958 '}•? 

1960 \l 

1961 J'f 

1%2 H 

1963 £-9 

1964 5-* 

1%5 \i 

1966 ^' 

Source:  US.  Department  of  Commerce. 


RESULTS  OF  SIXTH  DISTRICT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Steicer]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker,  early  this  year,  I  mailed  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  all  the  pest  office  box  hold- 
ers in  the  Sixth  Congressional  District. 
I  was  most  gratified  with  the  12.000 
responsss  I  received  and  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  tlie  re- 
sults to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

I  would  ask  that  special  attention  be 
given  to  the  items  listed  under  "Domes- 
tic Issues."  I  have  cosix)nsored  several  of 
these  measures  and  I  am  heartened  by 


the  overwhelming  affirmative  response, 
which  indicates  the  support  for  legisla- 
tive action. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  standards  of 
conduct  for  Members  of  this  body  and 
almost  90  percent  of  those  responding  to 
my  questionnaire  support  this  position. 
In  addition,  my  legislation  to  remove 
postal  appointments  from  politics  re- 
ceived strong  endorsement.  I  believe  this 
is  a  call  for  action  on  the  part  of  this 


House  and  I  hope  that  action  will  be 
taken  on  tliese  two  important  matters 
during  the  90th  Congress.  In  addition, 
the  other  matters  covered  in  this  ques- 
tionnaire deserve  careful  consideration 
by  this  body. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
the  residents  of  the  Sixth  District,  and 
in  particular  those  who  have  answered 
my  questionnaire.  I  include  as  part  cf 
my  remarks  the  answers  in  percentages 
of  the  Sixth  District  questionnaue. 


RESULTS  OF  6TH  DISTRICT  QUESTIONNAIRE  CIRCULATED  BY  CONGRESSMAN  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 


Question 


Percent 


Yes 


No 


No  response 


Vietnam:  Do  you  tavor— 

(!)  Calling  an  all- Asian  peace  conference  ol  Asian  nations,  including  North  Vietnam  and  Communist  China? 59.6 

(b)  Suspending  bombing  attacks  on  Nortti  Vietnam  only  if  Hanoi  makes  a  reciprocal  move  toward  deescalation? 65.  ^ 

(c)  Ending  bombng  attacks  on  North  Vietnam  without  a  reciprocal  move  by  Hanoi? 9.8 

(d)  Increasing  the  mmtary  etlot  n  North  Vietnam  by  bombing  additional  strategic  military  targets  and  closing  Haiphong  harbor?. 67.9 

(e)  Continuing  present  course  but  increasing  U  S.   roop  commitment? 24.  5 

(f)  Unilateral  withdravna:  of  US  troops  Irom  Vietnam?, 17.9 

(g>  Contiriuing  prese  '  course  with  about  same  number  ol  men? 22. 1 

(n)  Negotiating  w:!h  ai.  combatants  inc  udng  the  Vietcong? 63. 1 

(i)  Terminating  U  S  aid  to  nations  trading  with  North  Vietnam? . i ...  74.3 

Social  security    Do  you  favor— 

(a)  An  8-percent  increase  m  benefits  without  an  increase  in  payroll  taxes? 50.3 

(b)  A  20-percent  increase  in  benefits  with  appropriate  increases  in  payroll  fanes? 22,  5 

Trade  with  communist  countries:  Do  you  favor  an  expansion  of  trade  ol  nonstrategic  goods  with — 

(a)  The  Soviet  Union                     47.6 

(b)  PoLind   Yugoslavia,  and  Hunjary? 50.8 

(c;  Othe.  Eastern  European  satellite  countries?. 49.7 

Domestic  issues   Do  jiou  'avor- 

fa)  Sharing  Federal  tax  revenues  with  State  and  local  units  ol  government  on  a  no  strings  attached  basls?_ 57.6 

(b)  Legislation  to  remove  the  appointment  of  postal  officials  from  political  patronage? 8B.  7 

(c)  Legijiation  to  require  a  creditor  to  inform  a  customer  of  the  approximate  annual  interest  rale  charged  for  time  payments? 89.6 

(d)  The  establishment  of  standarils  of  conduct  lor  Members  ol  Congress? _ 83.9 

(e)  Federal  income  tax  retiel  tcr  part  ot  college  educational  expenses?. , .....-,-  63.  5 

(I)  Feclera.  Ifcgisiatio.i  to  regulate  the  sale  ol  firearms? 54.6 

Do  you  feel  you  are  being  adequately  informed  by  our  Government  about  developments  In  Vietnam? 20.5 


26.3 

14.1 

21.3 

13.3 

74.9 

15.3 

17.2 

14.9 

54.6 

21.0 

62.9 

19.2 

52.1 

25.8 

20.7 

16.2 

U.5 

n.2 

28.3 

21.4 

55.0 

22.5 

43.5 

8.9 

39.2 

10.0 

39.6 

10.7 

29.4 

13.0 

5.9 

5.4 

5.0 

5.4 

5.3 

5.8 

29.4 

7.1 

39.3 

6.1 

68.0 

11.5 

BILL  TO  EXEMPT  ALL  ALASKA- 
HAWAII  TRADE  FROM  SECTION  27 
OP  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OF 
1920 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
SpeaJcer,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pol- 
lock 1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day joining  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  M.'\tsun.^g.\  and  Mrs. 
Minx!  in  the  introduction  of  a  bill  de- 
signed to  do  away  \^ith  an  artificial  bar- 
rier that  has  long  separated  the  49th 
from  the  50th  State.  As  you  know,  sec- 
tion 27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1920.  popularly  known  as  the  Jones  Act, 
prohibits  the  transportation  of  merchan- 
dise between  American  ports  on  foreign 
vessels. 

The  purpose  of  the  Jones  Act  is  laud- 
able. It  protects  American  shipping  and 
American  seamen  against  competition 
they  cannot  meet.  Our  high  standard  of 
living  inevitably  brings  higher  costs  of 
operation,  and  without  special  protec- 
tion or  subsidy,  our  shipping  industry 
would  not  survive.  Indeed,  the  industry 
is  in  a  sad  condition  in  foreign  trade  to- 
day even  with  subsidy  provisions.  The 
bill  Introduced  today,  therefore,  is  not 
an  attack  on  the  cabotage  laws,  for 
in  ray  view  these  laws  are  absolutely 
necessary  under  present  circumstances 
for  our  domestic  waterborne  trade. 
There  are  circumstances,  however,  where 


the  application  of  the  act  serves  no  use- 
ful purpose  and  indeed  may  actually 
prevent  economic  development  in  our 
country.  In  such  cases,  the  law  should 
not  operate  for  it  is  harmful  to  the 
public  interest  without  promoting  the 
benefits  its  enactment  intended.  Con- 
gress, I  submit,  has  the  obligation  in 
such  an  instance  to  declare  an  exception 
to  the  act.  Such  an  exception  is  needed 
for  Alaska-Hawaii  trade.  The  bill  in- 
troduced today  is  designed  to  provide 
that  exception. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  are  isolated  from  the  contiguous 
48  States  and  depend  hea\'lly  on  water 
transportation.  In  each  case,  American 
carriers  with  American  ships  protected 
by  the  Jones  Act  serve  the  public.  Here 
the  act  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended  though  some  contend  that 
this  is  outweighed  by  higher  costs  to 
tlie  public.  Unfortunately,  the  act  also 
blankets  trade  between  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  Here,  however,  no  purpose  at  all 
is  being  served  because  there  is  presently 
no  waterborne  trade  between  the  tv.'o 
States  whatsoever,  and  indeed  under  the 
present  laws,  there  is  no  prospect  of  any 
In  the  foreseeable  future.  The  costs  of 
constructing  vessels  in  American  ship- 
yards makes  any  such  trade  uneconomi- 
cal. With  foreign-built  ve.ssels,  such  a 
trade  would  be  possible.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  that  the  ©iteration  of  section  27  does 
not,  in  this  instance,  promote  American 
shipping,  but  rather  prohibits  American 
trade.  In  such  a  case,  the  Jones  Act  is  an 
obstacle  to  American  economic  growth. 

There  is  an  exciting  possibility  for 
Alaska-Hawaii  trade  now  being  studied. 
The  discovery  of  huge  fields  of  natural 
gas  in  Alaska  has  opened  the  way  for  far- 


away cities  to  obtain  a  cheap,  clean  heat- 
ing fuel.  Such  a  project  is  already  under- 
way. Using  two  huge  specially  constructed 
foreign  ships,  Tokyo.  Japan,  will  receive 
liquefied  natural  gas  from  Alaska.  The 
multimillion-dollar  contract  signed  this 
year  will  promote  economic  development 
in  Alaska  and  help  the  Nation's  critical 
balance-of-payments  problem  through 
increased  exports.  All  of  this  is  po.ssible 
only  because  the  ships  are  being  con- 
structed in  Sweden.  Without  this  fact, 
there  would  be  no  contract. 

With  the  development  of  the  Alaska 
gas  fields,  there  has  arisen  the  possibil- 
ity that  a  similar  service  can  be  estab- 
lished to  serve  Hawaii,  The  Honolulu 
Gas  Co.  has  studied  the  idea.  It  was  de- 
termined to  the  sui-prise  of  no  one  that 
if  the  transporting  ships  had  to  be 
American  built  the  price  of  the  gas  would 
be  raised  to  a  prohibitive  point  where 
the  service  would  simply  not  be  econom- 
ically feasible.  Thus,  the  Jones  Act  is 
stifling  a  potentially  beneficial  trade  be- 
tween two  States.  In  this  instance,  only 
if  the  vessels  can  be  built  in  foreign  ship- 
yards can  the  project  be  feasible.  It  is 
indeed  a  paradox  that  under  existing  law 
Alaska  can  trade  with  Japan  with  these 
specially  built  Swedish  vessels  to  export 
liquefied  gas,  is  not  allowed  to  do  so 
in  trade  with  our  own  sister  State  of 
Hawaii.  Accordingly  my  colleagues  [Mr, 
M.'\TSUNAG.'\  and  Mrs.  Mink]  and  I  have 
introduced  this  bill  to  eliminate  the  use- 
less barrier  of  section  27  as  it  pertains  to 
the  Alaska-Hawaii  trade.  A  similar  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  the  other  body  by 
members  of  the  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
delegations. 

There  are  other  potential  areas  of 
trade  between   our   two   newest   States 
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that  coLild  begin  but  for  the  Jones  Act 
restrictions.  As  a  result,  the  bill  intro- 
duced today  exempts  all  Alaska-Hawaii 
trade  from  section  27  of  tlie  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920. 

This  is  a  long  overdue  measure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  will  contribute  to  our 
goal  of  ending  the  isolation  of  our  new- 
est States.  I  hope  it  can  receive  the  fa- 
vorable and  swift  consideration  of  the 
Congress. 

GOOD  WORDS  FOR  A  GOOD 
CONGRESSMAN 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  LMr.  Ash- 
brook]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlae  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  in- 
frequently the  names  of  conscientious, 
hardworking  Congressmen  are  men- 
tioned in  a  context  that  will  let  the  peo- 
ple know  they  are  well  represented,  but 
I  have  come  upon  an  editorial  in  the 
Chattanooga  News-Free  Press  of  Sep- 
tember 16  which  gives  credit  where 
credit  is  due.  The  man  mentioned,  of 
course,  is  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
Bill  Brock,  and  the  editorial  shows  why 
they  "hope  the  people  realize  what  a  fine 
Congressman  they  have."  It  is  good  to 
see  that  some  of  the  people  realize  that 
there  are  me.n  v.ho  put  principles  of  good 
government  and  soimd  logic  before  "vote 
getting." 

I  submit  the  editorial  for  the  Record: 
Bill  Brock  .^cted  for  You 

We  hope  the  people  of  this  congressional 
district  re.illze  what  a  fine  congressman  they 
have  in  Rep.  Bill  Brock. 

Many  are  t!ie  congressmen  who  talk  against 
heavy  taxing — and  then  vote  in  a  way  that 
makes  heavy  taxes  inescapable.  Many  are 
those  who  talk  against  deficit  financing — and 
then  help  create  the  deficits.  Many  are  those 
who  tilk  against  unnecessary  spending — and 
then  vote  for  more  of  it  if  they  think  they  can 
get  some  for  their  areas. 

Economy  is  often  what  you  want  to  apply 
to  "somebody  else's  project" — but  never 
something  to  consider  on  a  local  one. 

But  Bill  Brock  doesn't  operate  that  way. 
How  can  ws  avoid  higher  taxes  and  bigger 
deficits  and  excessive  spending  if  we  do  not 
have  the  courage  to  curb  even  ourselves? 

\  bill  was  before  the  House  to  ext.end  the 
Appalachia  regional  program  for  two  years 
and  authorize  spending  420  million  dollars 
of  your  money  for  it. 

■That's  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars. 

Bill  Brock  knew  tJiat  some  of  that  money 
would  come  into  this  general  area- — but  he 
also  knew  that  to  pay  the  price  a  lot  of  money 
would  have  to  come  out  of  our  area.  too. 

.So  he  stood  up — the  only  congressman  in 
Tennessee  to  do  so — and  voted  against  the 
Appalachia  program. 

He  can  expect  criticism  and  opposition  in 
his  next  election  campaign  because  of  his 
courage.  But  isn't  this  the  kind  of  congress- 
man we  want?  Don't  we  appreciate  repre- 
sentation that  considers  not  just  "what  I 
can  get"  but  .'■.I'^o  what  the  people  must  pay? 

One  of  the  biggest  troubles  with  our  na- 
tion's leadership  today  is  that  the  LSJ  Ad- 
ministration is  irresponsibly  spending  with- 
out regard  to  cost.  How  do  you  balance  the 
budget   and   avoid   higher   taxes?   The   only 


answer  is  to  avoid  unnecessary  spending.  .\nd 
that's  the  way  Bill  Brock  voted. 

Tlie  spenders  and  taxers  are  numerous  and 
vocaj.  The  question  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  let  them  take  the  hide  off  our  representa- 
ti\-e  for  doing  the  right  thing  or  whether  tlie 
people  are  going  to  be  appreciative  enough  of 
Bill  Brock's  concern  for  tlieir  pocketbooks. 
which  caused  him  to  do  the  politically  daring 
but  right  thing. 

Our  country  is  going  ta  continue  to  be  in 
economic  trouble  until  the  p>eople  stand  up 
and  applaud  and  support  and  demand  the 
kind  of  action  Bill  Brock  took  instead  of 
seeking  handouts  as  a  price  for  their  votes. 
We  appreciate  Bill  Brock  and  hope  all  our 
people  appreciate  his  realistic  action  to  save 
•.hem  from  higher  taxes. 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  INSTALLA- 
TIONS POLLUTING  POTOMAC 
RIVER  WATERS 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]  may  extend  his  re.marks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  several  years,  the  Congress  has 
enacted,  and  I  have  supported,  two  sig- 
nificant pieces  of  water  pollution  control 
legislation — the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965  and  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act  of  1966,  These  acts  placed  a  great 
responsibility  upon  the  States,  the  local 
communities,  and  industry,  to  stop  the 
pollution  of  our  streams  and  to  clean  up 
our  river  basins. 

Pervading  hearings  on  water  pollu- 
tion control  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works  since  1963  have  been 
reports  of  massive  pollution  from  in- 
stallations owned  and  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  philosophy  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
water  pollution  abatement  efforts  ap- 
pears to  be:  "Do  as  I  say:  not  as  I  do." 
Such  an  attitude,  to  me,  reflects  a  dan- 
gerous outlook  on  the  part  of  tiiose  in 
the  Federal  Government  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  proper  administration 
of  Federal  water  pollution  control  acts. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  fair  to  place  a 
strained  burden  upon  the  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  and  utx)n  industry  to 
abate  water  pollution,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Federal  Government  takes  no 
additional  responsibility  onto  itself  to 
clean  up  its  own  pollution.  It  surely  is 
not  effective  administration  to  be 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars  to  clean  up  our  waters, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  installations  of 
the  Federal  Government  just  keep  pol- 
luting along. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on 
GoveiTiment  Operations  released  two 
reports  during  the  89th  Congress  on  the 
extent  of  pollution  by  Federal  installa- 
tions, the  contents  of  which  were  shock- 
ing to  me.  The  report  entitled  "Disposal 
of  Sewage  and  Industrial  Wastes  by  Fed- 
eral Installations — Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol and  Abatement,"  House  Report  No. 
555,  89th  Congress,  first  session,  revealed 
that  the  pollution  from  Federal  installa- 


tions of  untreated  wastes  amounted  to 
29.6  million  gallons  per  day.  Other  find- 
ings in  the  report  were  equally  appalling. 
The  second  report,  entitled  "1965  Survey 
of  Disposal  of  Sewage  and  Industrial 
Wastes  by  Federal  Installations — Water 
Pollution  Control  and  Abatement," 
House  Report  No.  1644.  89th  Congress, 
second  session,  contained  equally  shock- 
ing information  on  the  extent  of  pollu- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  weekend, 
our  colleague  from  Mar>-land  [Mr. 
Mathi.'vs]  released  information  showing 
the  extent  of  pollution  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  Potomac  River  Basin 
watershed  in  and  around  the  Nation's 
Capital.  The  extent  of  this  pollution  is 
most  disturbing.  Case  after  case,  from 
monkey  cages  at  the  National  Zoo  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  yacht,  are 
cited.  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  for  his  release  of  this  informa- 
tion and  for  his  determination  to  clean 
up  the  Potomac  River. 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
this  morning  concerned  itself  with  this 
matter.  The  article  indicates  that,  •while 
the  Federal  Government  has  undertaken 
some  token  measures  to  abate  its  pollu- 
tion in  tliis  area,  tlie  extent  of  pollution 
is  still  extensive.  Furthermore,  one  won- 
ders whether  or  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  undertaken  a  limited  program 
to  curtail  pollution  from  it*  own  installa- 
tions in  the  Washington  area  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  needs  to  be  done  by  the 
Federal  Government  throughout  the  Na- 
tion or  only  as  a  gesture  to  critics  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  t*xt  of  this  morning's 
article,  and  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  everyone  concerned  about  cleaning  up 
our  waters. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Washmgton  Post.  Sept.  25,  19671 

U.S.  FAcniTiEs  LINKED  To  Rise  in  Rivib 

Filth 

(By  Robert  L.  Asher) 

Government  surveys  show  that  11  Federal 
installations  in  the  Potomac  Basin  have  been 
spilling  out  a  million  or  more  gallons  of 
inadequately  treated  wastes  daily  In  the 
area's  waters  over  the  last  three  years. 

The  report  on  water  pollution  came  yester- 
day from  Rep.  Charles  McC.  Mathias.  jr.  (R- 
Md.),  who  Issued  a  call  for  Increased  Fed- 
eral efforts  to  abate  the  flow  from  Govern- 
ment facilities  here. 

Mathias  said  the  surveys  were  made  by 
the  regional  office  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration.  Among  the 
agency's  findings  were  these- 

A  check  in  February  showed  that  none  of 
an  estimated  192,300  daily  gallons  of  do- 
mestic wastes  from  the  Naval  Ordnance  Sta- 
tion at  Indian  Head,  Md..  was  being  fully 
treated.  It  is  discharged  into  the  Potomac 
at  a  sfxjt  where  commercial  and  sports  fish- 
ing takes  place. 

Overflows  of  ash  residue  from  a  slulCij  at 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard — about  606.000 
gallons  a  day  in  April — discharges  tlirough  a 
storm  sewer  Into  the  Anacostla  River  to  set- 
tle on  the  river  bottom. 

At  Fort  Washington  National  Park  in 
Prince  George's  County,  effluent  from  four 
septic  tank  and  sand  filter  systems  in  July 
was  flowing  into  gullies  leading  to  the  Po- 
tomac without  chlorlnatlon.  as  required  by 
Maryland  law. 

Industrial  wastes  from  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  central  heating  and  re- 
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frlgeratlon  plant  at  13th  and  C  Streets  sw 
have  been  emptying  from  storm  sewers  Into 
the  Potomac  at  the  rate  of  about  40,000 
gallons  a  day. 

While  action  since  1963  has  eliminated 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  pollution  from  the 
National  Zoo.  a  continuous,  highly  polluted 
effluent  from  the  duck  ponds,  and  cage  wash- 
ings in  the  Hon  and  monkey  houses  stlU 
causes  problems.  ^   ^     .    ^ 

Other  facilities  listed  Included  Andrews 
Air  Forc«  Base,  where  aircraft  washracks  in 
1964  were  discharging  Insoluble  oil  and  solids 
to  Cabin  Branch  at  an  average  rat*  of  10,000 
gallons  a  day;  the  Dalecarlia  Treatment  Fa- 
culty of  the  Armv  Corps  of  Engineers;  GSA  s 
Pentagon  heating,  refngeratlon  and  sewage 
disposal  plant;  the  Maxme  Corps  Schools  and 
Air  Station  at  Quantlco.  Navy  Installations 
at  Cheltenham.  Md  .  and  Dahlgren.  Va.;  the 
Anacostla  Naval  Station,  and  Washington 
Navv  Yard. 

Mathlas  emphasized  that  corrective  action 
Is  being  taken  "In  nearly  every  case,"  noting 
that  the  1968  military  construction  budget 
now  under  House  consideration  Includes 
funds  lor  pollution  abatement  at  Indian 
Head    Quantlco  and  Andrews. 

Other  faclUtlee  are  also  working  to  improve 
procedures  in  response  to  the  Federal  recom- 
mendations, the  Congressman  reported 

In  evaluating  the  reports.  Mathias  said 
"the  problems  revealed,  while  serious,  involve 
a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  domestic  and 
Industrial  wastes  produced  by  the€«  11  Instal- 
lations." ,  ,,  „  „_, 
He  noted,  for  example,  that  only  15.8  per 
cen'  of  the  total  domeatlc  waste  generated 
at  the  facilities— whlcii  produce  more  than 
4.6  million  gallons  a  day— does  not  receive 
adequate  secondary  treatment. 

Yet  "Federal  leadership  is  imperative  In 
the  Washington  area."  Mathias  warned, 
"both  because  we  have  a  concentration  of 
Federal  facilities,  and  because  the  Potomac 
basin,  as  the  President  has  said,  should  be 
a  model  for  the  Nation." 

N.^VY    BOSS'    BOAT    POLLUTES    STREAM 

Everything  Is  far  from  shipshape  aboard 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navys  official  yacht, 
"The  Sequoia."  Federal  surveys  of  water  pol- 
lution here  have  revealed 

An  April  check  of  pollutants  being  dis- 
charged into  the  Anacostla  River  showed  that 
raw  domestic  wastes  from  the  yacht  and  a 
nearby    boathouse   averaged    1500   gallons   a 

day. 

The  report.  Included  In  a  summary  of  sur- 
veys made  by  Rep.  Charles  McC.  Mathias 
Jr'  iR-Md.i.  noted  that  some  "corrective 
action  Is  being  taken"  but  that  "no  definite 
method  for  eliminating  waste  discharge 
from  vessels  has  yet  been  found." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  that  is  demanding  that 
other  government  and  private  polluters 
end  pollution,  halt  its  own  indiscrimi- 
nate pollution  of  America's  waters. 
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WHAT   IS    HOLDING    UP    CONGRES- 
SIONAL REFORM? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis 1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
earlier  in  this  90th  session  of  Congress 
the  Senate  passed,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  the  Congressional  Reorganization 


Act  of  1967.  This  legislation  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  efforts  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress.  I 
was  privileged  to  serve  as  ranking  minor- 
ity House  member  on  this  joint  commit- 
tee and  fully  endorsed  this  much-needed 
comprehensive  prop>osal  for  congres- 
sional reform.  The  joint  committee's  re- 
port to  the  89th  Congress  was  unanimous 
in  its  approval  of  the  suggested  reform 
measures. 

Yet  to  this  day  the  full  House  has  not 
yet  had  a  chance  to  consider  this  im- 
portant measure.  A  reason  for  this  delay 
has  been  suggested  by  columnist  Roscoe 
Drummond  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Philadelphia   Inquirer   of   September   8. 
which  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  for  all  to  consider: 
Demo    Aurogance   Blocks   Try    To   Reform 
Congress 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Washington. — The  Democratic  leadership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  treating 
Congress — and  the  country— to  an  arrogant 
example  of  partisan  power-politics. 

It  is  giving  the  back  of  its  hand  to  major- 
ity rule. 

The  Democratic  leadership  is  adding  bad 
politics  to  the  already  bad  reputation  of  Con- 
gress on  ethics  and  when  the  facts  get  out 
the  voters  will  not  be  amused. 

Here  are  the  facts — and  you  can  judge 
whether  they  tell  a  pretty  story: 

A  year  ago.  after  months  of  hearings  and 
study,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  Congress  presented  Its  findings  on 
what  urgently  needs  to  be  done  to  enable 
Congress  to  transact  the  public  business 
more  efficiently. 

The  committee  was  made  up  of  six  sena- 
tors and  six  representatives  and  equally  di- 
vided between  the  parties.  Its  co-chairmen 
were  Sen.  Mike  Monroney.  D-Okla.,  and  Rep. 
Ray  J  Madden,  D-Ind. 

Its  recommendations  for  modest  and  con- 
structive reforms  were  unanimous.  One  of 
Its  central  provisions  would  transfer  some 
of  the  almost  dictatorial  power  of  the  com- 
mittee chairmen  to  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee members. 

No  quick  action  was  sought — quite  reason- 
ably. Members  of  Congress  were  given  a 
year  to  study  the  proposals. 

On  March  7.  after  18  days  of  debate,  the 
Senate  gave  its  overwhelming  approval,  75 
to  9.  to  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1967  which  embodied  the  Joint  committee 
recommendations. 

And  now  the  Democratic  leaders  are  sub- 
verting  majority   rule   by   not   allowing   the 
House  to  vote  on  it. 
Nice,  isn't  it? 

For  more  than  six  months  the  so-called 
Reformed  House  Rules  Committee,  con- 
trolled by  the  Democratic  leadership,  locked 
this  measure  so  tightly  in  Its  solitary  cell 
that  Houdlnl  couldn't  break  it  loose. 

It  did  venture  to  start  some  public  hear- 
ings on  the  bin — but  closed  them  down  after 
one  day.  Evidently  its  supporters  were  ex- 
pounding  Its  merits  too  persuasively. 

I  don't  want  to  say  that  the  Democrats  In 
the  House  have  done  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  about  congressional  reform.  They 
have.  They  looked  over  the  proposals,  said 
"hunam"  and  introduced  a  bill  dealing  bold- 
ly with  the  guides  who  shepherd  the  tourists 
and  the  pages  who  run  errands. 

And  one  other  thing.  They  peered  a  little 
further  into  the  measure  the  Senate  passed 
and  found  a  nice  little  item — clearly  Justified 
as  part  of  the  whole  package  of  reform — 
which  gave  Increased  travel  allowances  for 
Congressmen  to  and  from  their  districts.  So 
thev  extracted  this  little  dividend,  intro- 
duced It  all  by  Itself,  passed  It  with  a  glee- 


ful whoop — and  left  all  the  real  reforms  un- 
der lock  and  key  in  the  vault  of  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Nice.  Isn't  It? 

Fortunately  the  Republicans  are  beginning 
to  stand  up  and  do  something  about  this 
scornful  refusal  of  the  Rules  Committee  to 
permit  the  bill  to  come  to  a  vote.  Rep. 
James  C.  Cleveland.  R-N.H.,  put  it  pointedly 
in  the  House  a  few  days  ago: 

T  want  to  know  by  what  rationale  this 
legislation  can  be  permitted  to  reside  so  long 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee." 

They  don't  need  any  rationale.  The  nearly 
omnipotent  Democratic  committee  chairmen 
aren't  going  to  give  up  one  lota  of  their  dic- 
tatorial powers  or  anything  else  in  the  cause 
of  congressional  reform  and  they  are  out  to 
see  it  doesn't  happen.  Their  strategy  U  to 
keep  the  bill  bottled  up  until  the  last  frantic 
days  of  the  session  and  then  to  bring  out  a 
meaningless,  watered-down  measure — or 
nothing. 

And  nothing  It  Is  likely  to  be  unless  Con- 
gress feels  the  hot  breath  of  public  demand. 


A  NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF 
HEALTH  STUDY  MAY  HAVE 
WASTED  $75  MILLION 

Mrs.  HEXHCLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Whalen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
concerned  about  how  effectively  the  Fed- 
eral Government  uses  the  hard-earned 
tax  money  of  its  citizens. 

We  would  like  to  think  that  none  of  It 
is  wasted  or  used  improperly.  It  is  part 
of  our  responsibility  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  keepers  of  the  public  purse 
to  be  watchful  that  such  excesses  do  not 
occur. 

However,  we  know  from  experience 
that  the  taxpayers'  dollars  are  not  al- 
ways wisely  spent  and  I  regret  to  inform 
my  colleagues  that  I  have  information 
indicating  that  this  has  happened  again. 

The  case  in  point  is  a  $75  million  re- 
search project,  initiated  10  years  ago  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Disease  and  Blindness— NINDB.  NINDB 
is  part  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  which  comes  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  study  covers  60,000  pregnant 
women  and  their  offspring  and  was  the 
subject  of  an  evaluation  by  a  blue-ribbon 
committee  which  filed  a  report  critical 
of  the  project. 

Among  other  things  this  report  re- 
flected two  glaring  deficiencies.  First, 
millions  of  dollars  were  authorized  for  a 
project  which  now  appears  to  have  been 
poorly  defined  and  improperly  con- 
structed. Second,  there  has  been  an  ab- 
sence of  congressional  oversight  in  as- 
certaining whether  taxpayers'  funds  are 
being  effectively  utilized  in  connection 
with  the  study. 

Steps  apparently  are  being  taken  by 
NIH  authorities  to  correct  the  problems 
identified  in  the  evaluation  report.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Speaker,  such  action  probably 
has  come  too  late.  Conclusions,  based  in 
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part  on  10  years  of  questionable  statis- 
tics, always  will  remain  suspect. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  study 
by  the  Dayton  Daily  News,  an  outstand- 
ing Ohio  newspaper,  and  its  astute  medi- 
cal reporter,  Miss  Jayne  Ellison.  I  would 
like  to  commend  Miss  Ellison  and  the 
Dayton  Daily  News  for  their  diligence 
and  public  service  in  this  matter. 

The  newspaper  published  a  compre- 
hensive story  on  the  study  and  the 
evaluation  report  in  its  editions  on  Sep- 
tember 22.  1967. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  hereby  insert  the  full  text  of  the  ac- 
count in  the  Record: 
A  National  Institutes  of  Health  Study  May 

Have  Wasted  $75  Million 
(By  Jayne  Ellison,  Daily  News  staff  writer) 

Congressman  Charles  W.  Whalen  Jr.  (R- 
Ohlo)  today  charged  that  a  875  million  fed- 
eral health  research  project  was  "poorly  de- 
fined" when  begun  10  years  ago  and  that 
stop-gap  salvage  attempts  have  "probably 
come  too  late." 

He  scored  a  study  involving  60,000  preg- 
nant women  and  their  offspring,  which  has 
drawn  the  fire  of  a  blue-ribbon  evaluating 
committee. 

The  committees  report,  filed  In  May.  1966, 
has  been  suppressed  until  now. 

It  was  prepared  as  an  evaluation  of  a 
project  begun  in  1957  in  16  American  hospi- 
tals, under  the  title  of  "collaborative  peri- 
natal research  program"  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Disease  and  Blind- 
ness ( NINDB  >. 

CRITICIZED    FROM    START 

The  project  has  been  criticized  by  scien- 
tific investigators  almost  since  It  began. 

The  Daily  News  sifted  through  reports  and 
consulted  top  medical  authorities  in  uncov- 
ering the  ad  hoc  Gordon  committee  findings. 

Dr.  Harry  Gordon,  dean  of  the  Albert 
Einstein  college  of  medicine,  New  York, 
chaired  the  evaluating  committee.  Also 
serving  w.is  Nobel  laureate  Dr.  Frederick  G. 
Robbins.  dean  of  Western  Reserve  univer- 
sity school  of  medicine. 

Project  weaknesses  found  by  the  evaluat- 
ing committee  were : 

Children's  hospital.  San  Francisco,  and 
Yale  university,  pulled  out  of  the  project 
because  "these  institutions  could  not  fulfill 
their  commitment  to  the  program." 

Too  few  women  were  enrolled  in  the  study 
in  the  first  weeks  of  pregnancy. 

Design  for  genetic  studies  was  found  un- 
suitable and  "does  not  Justify  the  program's 
existence." 

Some  principal  Investigators  drifted  away 
from  the  research  and  left  work  to  project 
directors. 

Too  many  Institutions,  too  many  study 
cases. 

Data  collected  were  uneven  and  differed, 
even  within  the  same  institutions. 

There  was  no  strong  direction  for  the 
project. 

Too  much  information  was  collected  In  the 
collaborating  Institutions  which  detracted 
from  items  of  primary  interest. 

Some  institutions  were  a  year  behind  In 
editing  material  reqtiired  by  the  Perinatal 
Research  board  of  NINDB. 

Institutions  did  not  have  competent  staffs. 
despit*  funding  to  train  them,  to  pursue 
some  aspects  of  the  project. 

No  technical  solution  is  possible  to  solve 
the  problem  of  collected  data  of  question- 
able quality. 

Originally,  the  giant  project  began  to  study 
conditions  or  events  from  conception  to 
pregnancy  which  affect  the  baby  at  birth.  At 
this  time,  the  study  encompasses  cerebral 
palsy,  epilepsy,  mental  retardation,  defects 
of  speech,  hearing  and  vision,  organic  be- 
havioral diseases,  and  reading  and  learning 


deficiencies  as  they  relate  to  the  period  be- 
tween conception  and  the  early  months  of 
life. 

Plans  are  also  under  way  to  foUow  children 
through  age  seven  or  beyond. 

ENORMOrS     UNDERTAKING 

Enormity  of  the  undertaking  reflects  in 
the  four  million  cards,  with  about  30  million 
"bits  of  information"  yet  to  be  evaluated. 

Committee  chairman  Dr.  Gordon  refused 
to  comment  on  the  report  when  contacted  by 
The  Dally  News. 

The  NINDB  rose  to  its  own  defense,  after 
the  committee  report  was  delivered  to  Dr. 
James  A.  Shannon,  director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Masland.  NINDB  director, 
admitted  "there  are  differences  in  the  qual- 
ity and  completeness  (of  data)  between  in- 
stitutions and  within  single  Institutions  at 
different  times." 

"We  have  greater  faith  In  the  quality  of 
the  date — or  in  the  extent  of  usable  data — 
than  is  implied  by  the  committee's  report." 
he  wrote. 

The  Gordon  ad  hoc  committee  urged  that 
a  strong  research  scientist  head  the  project. 
Dr.  Masland  replied  that  this  wasn't  feasible 
on  a  temporary  basis  and  proposed  a  small 
working  committee  to  review  data  analyses 
already  completed  and  to  direct  evaluation  of 
data  base  as  recommended. 

Dr.  Stuart  Sessons,  deputy  director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  was  told  The 
Daily  News  had  a  copy  of  the  Gordon  com- 
mittee report  and  Dr   Masland's  response. 

"Being  aware  of  the  criticism.  Dr.  Shannon 
deliberately  undertook  to  have  an  analysis 
of  the  program  to  Identify  the  problem  areas 
and  see  what  recommendations  the  group 
(Goraon  ad  hoc  evaluation  committee) 
could  make."  Dr   Sessons  said. 

"You  will  notice  he  selected  committee 
memt>ers  who  have  no  a.ssociation  with  the 
project." 

CONTROLS    TIGHTENJED 

He  agreed  that  Dr.  Masland's  response  was 

defensive. 

"Information  that  we  now  have  appears 
clearly  evident  that  all  parties  are  now  more 
comfortable  with  the  soundness  of  the  data 
base."  Dr.  Sessons  said.  "There  has  been  a 
general  conclusion  that  it  is  pretty  sound 
and  will  go  forward  without  Jeopardy. 

"Some  aspects  will  be  run.  as  they  say  In 
the  Navy,  as  a  tighter  ship." 

Dr.  Sessons  denied  that  the  beleaguered 
collaborative  project  got  out  of  hand.  He  said 
instead  that  it  became  a  question  of  how- 
much  could  be  added  to  the  original  design 
without  damaging  the  original  intention. 

Calls  to  Dr  Masland's  office  were  directed 
to  the  NINDB  public  Information  office. 

A  spokesman  said,  "It  may  take  a  year  to 
evaluate  the  material  on  the  collaborative 
study." 

"The  magnitude  of  this  hasn't  been  fully 
appreciated  yet."  he  said.  "It  is  fantastic. 
They  tried  to  enroll  enough  women  to  get 
significant  numbers  and  It  is  now  the  largest 
study  of  Its  kind  in  the  world. 

"One  of  the  real  weaknesses  was  In  the 
collaboration  between  institutions.  It  made 
it  difficult  to  keep  a  tight  rein.  Human 
nature  as  it  is,  some  hospitals  didn't  have 
rigid  controls. 

"I  felt  some  of  the  Gordon  committee  were 
biased.  Everyone  is  Interested  In  mothers  and 
babies  and  they  want  information." 

According  to  the  spokesman,  all  collabo- 
rating institutions  were  changed  from  grants 
to  contracts  July  1,  1967.  to  tighten  controls. 

BIG  SUCCESS  OR  FTASCO 

NINBD,  a  satellite  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  is  part  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Dr.  George  Silver,  assistant  acting  secre- 
tary for  health  and  scientific  affairs,  was 
asked  if  the  Gordon  committee  refxyrt  didn't 
make  the  collaborative  study  look  like  a 
fiasco. 


"Well,"  he  said,  "the  ad  hoc  committee 
report  is  over  a  year  old.  It  was  a  fair  report, 
but  the  committee  was  prejudiced  against 
collaborative  studies. 

"It  is  not  as  critical  as  It  appears  to  be. 
There  are  bugs. 

"Can  you  say  'fiasco'  before  the  data  evalu- 
ation is  made? 

"You  can  call  it  a  fiasco  or  a  big  success 
when  the  report  is  in." 

According  to  Dr.  Silver,  the  research  thus 
far  is  "positive."  He  concurred  with  Dr 
Sessons  that  the  evaluation  "Isn't  really  such 
severe  criticism." 

Is  the  project  an  albatross. 

"We  don't  know  that  yet,"  he  replied. 
(Copyright,  1967.  The  Dally  News) 

Who  Did  Evaluation,  How  Was  Monty 
Spent? 

Who  were  members  of  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee who  evaluated  the  $75  million  re- 
search project  in   14  American  hospitals? 

Two  of  them  were  Dr.  Harry  Gordon,  dean 
of  the  Albert  Einstein  college  of  medicine  in 
New  York  and  Dr.  Frederick  G.  Robbins, 
dean  of  Western  Reserve  university  school  of 
medicine. 

Dr.  Gordon  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, whose  members  included: 

Dr.  William  M.  Allen,  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology. Washinton  university  school  of  med- 
icine; Dr.  Leslie  B.  Arey.  anatomy.  North- 
western university  school  of  medicine;  Dr. 
Alfred  L.  Baldwin,  psychology.  New  York 
university. 

Dr.  Arthur  L.  Benton,  neurology.  State 
University  of  Iowa;  Dr.  Joe  Robert  Brown, 
neurology.  Mayo  clinic:  Dr,  Robert  W. 
Deisher,  director,  child  health  division.  Uni- 
versity of  Washington. 

Dr.  Wilfrid  Dixon.  University  of  California 
school  of  medicine,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  F. 
Clark  Fraser,  genetics.  McGiU  university;  Dr. 
Brian  MacMahon.  epidemiology.  Harvard  uni- 
versity; Dr.  Edith  Potter,  pathology.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Lying-in  hospital. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Schlefelbusch.  director.  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  bureau  of  child  research,  and 
Dr.  Harry  M.  Zimmerman,  laboratory  divi- 
sion, Monteflore  hospital,  Bronx. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  was  reinforced  dur- 
ing the  evaluation  by  a  select  group  of  30 
specialists  from  medical  schools,  hospitals, 
and  health  departments.  They  were  chosen 
for  recognized  abilities  In  areas  covered  by 
the  collaborative  study,  such  as  epidem- 
iology, genetics,  neurology,  speech  and  hear- 
ing pathology,  child  development,  child 
health  and  obstetrics  and  gynecology. 

How  was  the  $75  million  spent? 

According  to  the  Gordon  ad  hoc  committee 
report,  costs  for  the  Perinatal  Research 
branch  within  NINDB,  are  $2.7  million  per 
year. 

Then,  awards  were  made  to  the  collaborat- 
ing Institutions  on  an  armual  basis.  Boston 
Lying-in  hospital,  for  example,  received  over 
$5  million  during  the  10  years,  plus  overhead 
expenses  of  either  15  or  201  annually  In  a 
number  of  years.  University  of  Minnesota 
received  over  $3  million,  with  similar 
amounts  going  to  the  other  institutions  in 
the  study. 

Participating  institutions  are: 

Boston  Lying-in  hospital;  Children's 
Medical  center.  Boston;  Pennsylvania  hos- 
pital, Phlldelphla;  Children's  hospital.  Phil- 
adelphia: Institute  for  Health  Sciences. 
Providence.  R.I.;  University  of  Minnesota. 

New  York  Medical  college  i  Metropolitan 
hospital);  Medical  college  of  'Virginia:  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  Medical  school;  Johns  Hop- 
kins hospital;  Charity  hospital.  New  Orleans: 
Columbia  university;  Children's  hospital, 
Buffalo,  and  Unlversltv  of  Tennessee. 


POLICIES  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa  > .  Under  previous  order  of 
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the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  FiNDLEY]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. ,        ^  ^ 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  join  with 
several  of  my  colleagues  in  a  discussion 
of  resolutions  introduced  today. 

Each  of  the  resolutions  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  the  House  ot  Representa- 
tives (the  Senate  concurring) ,  that  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  appropriate 
conimltiees  of  the  Congress  shall  immedi- 
ately consider  and  report  to  their  respective 
bodies  their  determination  as  to  whether  fur- 
ther congressional  action  Is  desirable  In  re- 
spect   to    policies    In   Southeast   Asia. 

Sponsoring  this  resolution  are  51 
Members  of  the  House.  The  51  include 
four  Democrats  and  47  Republicans.  In 
addition  to  the  51  Members  whose  names 
appear  on  the  resolutions,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Kyl]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Lukens]  have  indicated 
their  support.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  ReidI  introduced  one  of  the 
resolutions. 

The  other  50  names  appear  on  two 
identical  resolutions  divided  equally.  The 
sponsors  are  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Morse]  and  myself. 

These  three  resolutions  call  upon  the 
Congress  at  long  last  to  undertake  formal 
consideration  of  the  U.S.  policy  in 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  key  words  in 
the  resolution  are  "whether  further  con- 
gressional action  is  desirable  in  respect 
to  policies  in  Southeast  Asia." 

In  my  view  they  provide  the  means 
through  which  the  Congress  can  dis- 
charge the  responsibilities  in  foreign 
policy  which  very  clearly  have  been 
placed  upon  it  by  the  Constitution  but 
which  up  to  this  point  have  not  in  my 
view  been  fully  discharged. 

It  arises  from  a  deep  seated  feeling. 
Indeed  the  conviction,  that  the  Congress 
itself  should  deal  at  this  time  with  ques- 
tions of  basic  policy  in  regard  to  the 
Vietnam  war  instead  of  leaving  this  area 
of  policy  almost  exclusively  In  the  hands 
of  the  executive. 

Of  course.  I  speak  only  for  myself  in 
these  remarks  but  I  do  feel  a  sense  of 
great  uneasiness  among  Members  of  the 
Congress,  many  of  whom  voted  for  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  back  in  1964, 
and  indeed  I  was  one  of  those. 

This  uneasiness  pervades  the  entire 
country.  It  arises  in  great  part  from  an 
Important  error  of  omission  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  in  connection  with  the 
Tonkin  resolution. 

At  that  time  the  Government  failed 
to  invoke  properly  the  SEATO  Treaty, 
which  serves  as  the  only  expressed  basis 
for  section  2  of  the  resolution.  Secti:in  1, 
of  course,  deals  entirely  with  the  armed 
attack  which  occurred  against  two  U.S. 
vessels.  The  omission,  that  is,  the  failure 
of  our  Government  to  invoke  properly 
the  SEATO  Treaty  which,  as  I  say,  is  the 
only  express  basis  for  section  2  of  the 
resolution,  was  a  serious  oversight. 

It  was  serious  because  it  denied  the 
American  people  the  great  synthesizing 
debate  and  the  unifying  influence 
through  which  we  traditionally  hammer 
out  major  policy  decisions.  We  never 
faced  up  to  the  fundamental  question 
of  what  to  do  in  regard  to  military  policy 
In  Vietnam. 


We  did  authorize  by  that  resolution 
the  response,  which,  of  course,  had  al- 
ready been  taken,  to  the  attack  on  U.S. 
naval  vessels.  But  at  that  point  there 
was  not  a  determination  before  the  Con- 
gress, a  determination  that  armed  attack 
had  occurred  against  South  Vietnam. 

And  because  of  that  omission,  we  never 
debated  in  any  degree  the  question  of 
military  policy  in  Vietnam.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  correct  this  error,  and  this  reso- 
lution provides  a  means  for  doing  so.  In 
doing  so,  we  will  fulfill  constitutional 
procedure  and  comply  with  the  pro%'i- 
sions  of  the  SEATO  Treaty.  In  my  view 
this  is  the  logical,  the  proper,  and  the 
sensible  way  to  remove  the  feeling  of 
uneasiness  so  prevalent  today  in  regard 
to  the  war. 

This  procedure,  far  from  causing  the 
enemy  to  misjudge  our  determination, 
would  in  the  end  clarify  America's  will 
and  purpose. 

No  Representative  should  feel  that  ful- 
fillment of  the  constitutional  procedure 
would  constitute  criticism  of  past  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Rather,  it  would  be 
recognition  that  it  is  time,  time  right 
now,  for  both  Houses  of  this  representa- 
tive Government  to  measure  up  to  the 
grave  responsibility  placed  upon  them  by 
the  Constitution.  It  is  important  for 
reasons  other  than  legal  reasons  that  the 
Congress  do  this  at  this  time. 

This  appears  to  be  an  important  mile- 
stone or  plateau  in  the  military  opera- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia.  We  are  bombing 
close  to  the  border  of  China.  The  troop 
commitment  is  approaching  a  half  mil- 
lion, and  the  prospect  is  for  another 
40,000  or  45.000  troops  his  year.  Because 
the  extra  45,000  troops  promised  by  the 
President  is  considerably  less  than  the 
number  of  troops  requested  by  General 
Westmoreland,  it  is  probable  that  this 
45,000  addition  is  to  be  but  an  install- 
ment unless  the  Congress  should  give 
directions  to  the  contrary. 

The  most  important  reason  for  the 
Congress  to  take  up  this  question  is  be- 
cause the  question  of  war  is  so  far  reach- 
ing and  touches  so  intimately  the  lives 
of  the  American  people.  Accordingly,  the 
decision  should  be  made  by  the  branch  of 
Government  most  representative  of  the 
people,  and  that  branch,  of  course.  Is 
the  Congress.  It  is  the  logical  place  where 
public  opinion  can  be  brought  to  bear 
effectively. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  at  this  point  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  tMr. 
Morse  1  who  is  cosponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion with  me.  and  voice  my  appreciation 
to  him  for  the  fine  leadership  he  has 
given  to  this  enterprise.  He  is  one  of  the 
respected  members  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  associated  with  him. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution  that  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois  has  sponsored.  He 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  of  us  for  his 
creative  initiative,  which  reminds  those 
of  us  who  are  privileged  to  serve  in  this 
body  of  the  immense  responsibilities  we 
have  in  the  field  of  foreign  afifairs.  As 
the  gentleman  indicated,  I  have  intro- 
duced for  myself  and  24  of  my  colleagues 


a  companion  measure.  As  Mr.  Findley 
pointed  out,  in  the  aggregate  there  are 
over  50  sponsors  of  the  proposal  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
give  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view its  role  and  our  Governments  poU- 
cies  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  underline  the 
fact  that  sponsorship  of  this  resolution 
in  no  way  implies  criticism  of  our  past  or 
our  present  poUcies  in  the  area,  and  no 
Member  should  so  construe  the  language 
of  the  resolution.  It  is.  rather,  a  biparti- 
san effort  to  bring  into  focus  the  tradi- 
tional and  constitutional  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  in  the  conduct  of  our 
Nation's  foreign  policy,  and,  more  specif- 
ically, its  role  in  the  conduct  of  a  foreign 
war  of  major  proportions. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Congress 
should  seek  to  enlarge  its  role  beyond 
proper  limits,  or  in  any  way  seek  to  sub- 
stitute its  judgment  for  that  of  the  Exec- 
utive, or  even  to  seek  to  share  those  deci- 
sions which  are  alone  for  the  President 
to  make.  Rather,  it  is  to  say  that  it  is  as 
important  for  the  Congress  to  fulfiU  its 
constitutional  role  as  it  is  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  fulfill  his. 

If  we  agree— and  I  think  we  must— 
that  the  Congress  should,  to  an  appro- 
priate degree,  influence  the  conduct  of 
major  foreign  policy  undertakings,  then 
I  think  we  face  the  question:  Has  the 
Congress  fully  exercised  its  role  in  re- 
gard to  our  policies  in  Southeast  Asia,  in 
particular  in  regard  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam? 

The  only  direct  expression  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  subject,  as  we   all   know, 
was  made  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion on  August  10,  1964.  At  that  time,  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  was  clearly  and 
unquestionably  a  Vietnamese  war  being 
fought  by  Vietnamese.  Today  it  is  in- 
creasingly an  American  war  beins  fought 
in  large  measure  by  Americans.  In  Au- 
gust  1964   there   were   16.300   American 
troops  in  Vietnam.  Today.  i:i  September 
of    1967,    there    are    465,000    Americans 
fighting  in  that  country  and  more  are 
on  their  way.  In  August  1964,  An-.erican 
casualties    in    Vietnam    numbered    132 
killed    and    1.909    wounded.    Today,    37 
months  later,  more  than  13,000  Ameri- 
can men  have  lost  their  lives  in  Vietnam 
and  more  than  83.000  have  been  wound- 
ed in  battle.  The  number  of  casualties 
mounts  tragically  as  each  day  passes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  permit  me  to  interrupt  at 
that  point,  am  I  correct  that  durins;  the 
period  since  August  1964.  when  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  was  adopted  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  legislation  has  been 
enacted  which  deals  with  the  basic  policy 
in  Southeast  Asia?  Am  I  correct  in  that 
point? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  agiee  with  the  gentle- 
man, with  the  possibility  of  certain  pref- 
atory language  that  might  have  been 
included  in  certain  authorization  bills, 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  contradiction. 
The  only  direct  resolution  which  this 
body  or  the  other  body  has  acted  upon 
was  that  adopted  by  Congress  in  1964. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  It  camiot  then  rea- 
sonably be  argued  that  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution  properly  Invoked  the 
SEATO  Treaty  and  fulfilled  the  require- 
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ments  of  constitutional  processes  which 
Is  required  by  the  SEATO  Treaty? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  certainly  do  not  pretend  to 
the  expert  knowledge  on  the  SEATO 
Treaty  and  its  application  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  which  the  gentleman 
has.  but  I  find  his  argument — and  that 
made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  not  long  ago — relevant 
to  the  technical  validity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  res.ilution. 

I  think  we  ought  to  remind  ourselves, 
too,  that  in  August  1964  there  was  no 
bombing  in  Vietnam,  and  today,  as  we 
all  know,  we  are  bombing  targets  peril- 
ously close  to  Chinese  territory  and  So- 
viet vessels  in  North  Vietnamese  ports. 
Many  of  our  pilots  and  other  servicemen 
are  prisoners  In  North  Vietnam,  There 
are  thousands  of  American  civilians  in- 
volved in  pacification  efforts  in  that 
country. 

This,  it  seems  to  me.  clearly  Is  not  the 
situation  which  was  considered  by  the 
Congress  when  it  adopted  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  In  August  1964. 

It  is  a  new  war. 

I  believe,  also,  we  ought  to  point  out 
it  is  a  new  Congress.  There  ai-e  123  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  alone  who  were  not 
Members  of  the  88th  Congress  which 
passed  on  the  August  1964  resolution  and 
who  therefore  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  formally  to  express  their 
views  in  a  formal  consideration  of  the 
war  by  the  Congress,  A  little  arithmetic 
tells  us  that  the  Representatives  In  the 
90th  Congress  of  more  than  50  million 
people  have  not  had  an  opportunity  for- 
mally to  vote  on  this  most  critical  na- 
tional issue. 

To  suggest  that  this  subject  be  raised 
before  Congress  at  this  time  Is  not  to 
suggest  that  the  will  or  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Congress  is  any  less  than  it 
was  3  years  ago,  nor  is  It  to  suggest  that 
the  will  of  the  people  of  our  Nation  has 
diminished.  But  are  we.  In  the  conduct 
of  what  has  become  a  major  war.  to 
rely  forever  on  one  resolution  passed  In 
a  different  time  and  under  totally  differ- 
ent circumstances?  I  personally  believe 
it  is  appropriate  and  necessary-  for  us  to 
recognize  that  the  time  has  come  to  re- 
view the  situation  and  to  review  the  role 
of  the  Congress  In  It. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  might  interpose  at 
this  point  that  In  August  of  1964,  when 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was  en- 
acted, the  man  who  is  now  President  and 
who  was  then  President  warned  against 
those  who  would  carry  the  attack  to  the 
north:  that  Is.  use  air  attack  In  North 
Vietnam.  He  was  castigating  those  who 
would  get  our  men  Involved  in  an  Asian 
land  war.  So  the  atmosphere  Is  tremen- 
dously changed  today  from  what  pre- 
vailed at  that  period  of  history. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  The 
gentleman's  observation  certainly  under- 
lines the  fact  that  circumstances  have 
changed.  I  believe  his  citation  of  the 
Piesldent's  own  concern  at  that  time  in- 
volves a  relevant  authority. 

To  conclude.  I  believe  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  it  should  not  be  the  intention 
of  Congress  to  encroach  in  any  way  upon 
the  prerogatives  of  the  President  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  or  to  diminish 
hi."  necessary  flexibility  in  the  conduct 


of  war.  But  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues— all  of  as — that  we  do  have  a 
responsibility  to  express  the  national  will 
and  to  determine  the  national  Interest 
in  this  most  critical  area. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  gracious- 
ness  in  pennltting  his  colleagues  to  take 
part  In  what  I  believe  is  a  most  important 
endeavor. 

I  hope  we  can  find  even  greater  sup- 
port, throughout  the  body.  I  hope  that 
perhaps  the  leadership  will  recognize  the 
fact  that  by  making  the  kind  of  effort 
we  are  making  we  seek  not  to  criticize 
but  we  seek  merely  to  discharge  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  our  oa.ths  impose 
upon  us. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  PELLY.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley] 
for  yielding. 

As  one  of  the  50  Members  of  the  House 
cosponsoring  the  resolution  calling  for 
congressional  consideration  as  to  further 
action  with  respect  to  policies  In  South- 
east Asia,  I  want  to  emphasize  my  rea- 
son for  participating  in  this  legislative 
proposal. 

In  January,  shortly  after  the  conven- 
ing of  the  90th  Congress,  I  took  the  floor 
and  urged  a  full  debate  on  Vietnam. 
Since  then,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  I 
have  stressed  the  Importance  of  the 
House  discussing  this  Issue  and  thereby 
writing  a  factual  record  for  our  own 
Members  and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  his  Cabinet  members, 
especially  the  Secretar>-  of  State,  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  gives  a  speech  or 
talk  on  television  it  is  not  like  the  forum 
of  the  House  and  Senate  with  lengthy 
and  detailed  questions  and  answers.  The 
public  is  given  one  side,  and  also  at  con- 
gressional committee  hearings  many 
facts  are  furnished  by  the  administra- 
tion In  executive  session  so  the  transcript 
Is  not  public. 

Under  the  resolution  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  colloquy,  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  would  immedi- 
ately consider  and  report  to  their  re- 
spective bodies — tlie  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate— their  determination  as  to  whether 
further  action  by  Congress  is  desirable 
in  respect  to  policies  in  Southeast  Asia. 
In  other  words,  since  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution  Congress  has  not  consid- 
ered policies  in  regard  to  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  President  John- 
son challenged  Congress  to  reappraise  Its 
vote  on  Vietnam  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  As  I  recall  he  Indicated  that 
he  would  disregard  any  reversal,  but  that 
is  beside  the  point.  Members  of  Congress, 
under  the  Constitution,  have  a  responsi- 
bility as  to  declaring  war.  and  being  the 
closest  elected  officials  to  the  people,  of 
Informing  and  representing  the  public. 

The  accelerated  pace  of  the  Asian  con- 
flict and  the  President's  proposed  10-per- 
cent tax  Increase  to  help  pay  for  this 
stepup,  have  caused  many  Americans  to 
question  the  manner  in  which  the  war 
Is  being  fought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  moment  my  words 


are  not  intended  as  criticism.  I  have  crit- 
icized—but this  is  not  the  time  for  that. 
My  idea  is  that  a  full  debate  in  Congress 
would  require  President  Johnson  indi- 
rectly by  spokesmen  in  Congress  to  de- 
fend the  positions  of  the  United  States 
taken  since  September  25,  1964,  when  in 
a  campaign  speech  before  the  November 
1964  election  he  told  the  American 
people : 

We  don't  want  our  American  boys  to  do  the 
fighting  for  Asian  boys. 

He  said  he  did  not  want  to  get  tied 
down  in  a  land  war  in  Asia.  He  said  we 
were  supplying  some  of  the  things  to 
South  Vietnam  that  we  have — some 
tanks,  some  planes,  and  some  helicopters. 
He  said  we  had  20.000  men  out  there  ad- 
vising and  helping. 

Since  then  we  have  suffered  13,000 
losses  of  American  boys,  and  have  nearly 
500,000  American  boys  out  there  fighting. 

So.  as  I  say,  Congress  has  a  role  to 
responsibly  question  the  actions  of  the 
administration. 

That  is  part  of  the  dlsciission  that  I 
hope  for  under  this  resolution. 

The  other  Is  to  discuss  the  conduct  of 
the  administration  as  far  as  alternative 
suggestions  for  achieving  peace  are  con- 
cerned, and  a  justification  to  the  Ameri- 
can p>eople  of  what  we  are  hoping  to 
achieve. 

For  example,  Moscow  now  says  that 
the  National  Liberation  Fronts  objective 
is  a  neutral  state  of  South  Vietnam.  If 
that  Includes,  as  I  assume  it  would,  a 
coalition  government  between  the  Vlet- 
cong  and  the  existing  military  jimta, 
would  it  satisfy  us,  and  if  not  why  not? 

There  is  no  time  to  go  Into  all  these 
details  today,  but  I  rise  to  say  that  this 
resolution  would  give  the  American  peo- 
ple, through  their  Representatives  in 
Congress,  a  chance  to  express  themselves. 
Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  time  to  establish 
a  record  of  full  debate  and  not  wait  until 
the  election  next  year. 

I  sincerely  believe  the  cause  of  E>eace, 
which  all  the  people  favor,  can  be  ad- 
vanced by  action  on  this  resolution,  so  I 
earnestly  urge  Its  favorable  consideration 
by  the  Democratic  leadership  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

Meanwhile,  Mr,  Speakei.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Findley  1  for  yielding. 

Ml.  CONABLE,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  FINDLEY,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  also  for  the  initiative  he 
has  shown  on  this  Important  resolution. 
I  .should  like  to  join  him. 

I  believe  there  are  as  many  motiva- 
tions back  of  those  participating  on  this 
resolution  as  there  are  people  participat- 
ing. 

Almost  one-third  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  not  here  when  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  re.solutlon  was  passed,  and 
I  am  among  those.  There  has  been  a 
considerable  turnover  In  Hou.se  .seats 
since  that  time,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Morse  1  pointed  out. 

The  controversy  surrounding  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  the  Indirect  role  in  foreign 
and  milltaiT  affairs  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  plays  have  combined  to 
leave  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  people 
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both  inside  and  outside  the  country  as  to 
the  extent  of  congressional  support  for 
the  American  commitment  in  Southeast 

In  the  Congress  itself  there  are  those 
who  have  supported  appropriations  bilLs 
designed  to  supply  American  servicemen 
in  Vietnam  while  seeking  to  distinguish 
their  position  from  that  of  the  President. 
There  have  been  others  who  have  talked 
repeatedly  about  the  error  of  our  direct 
military  involvement,  candemning  an 
historic  decision  without  real  reference 
to  the  current  condition.  The  President 
himself,  fearing  a  loss  of  freedom  of 
action,  has  not  sought  to  enUst  and  to 
cry^teMze  congressional  support 

All  of  these  factors  have  created  strong 
implications  that  America  is  a  seriously 
divided  Nation  as  to  the  critical  decisions 
toward  which  our  continued  involvement 
is  pressing  us.  We  should  speak  with  one 
tongue  to  our  enemies  and  our  constitu- 
ents and  should  not  permit  that  to  be 
surmised  which  is  not  true.  Congressional 
debate  of  our  policies  in  Southeast  Asia 
will  not  be  easy— it  will  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  a  different  kind  of  lead- 
ership and  the  Congressmen  to  face  the 
real  alternatives  open  to  us  rather  than 
hinting  darkly  at  them.  But  the  Ameri- 
can people  desire  the  guidance  such  a 
debate  can  give,  in  my  opinion,  and  it 
cannot  fail  to  impress  an  enemy  hoping 
for  the  faltering  of  American  will  and 
purpose. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  those  comments. 

The  country  does  seem  to  be  seriously 
divided  or  appears  .so  from  abroad.  I 
noticed  the  other  day  a  survey  of  the 
other  body  Indicated  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  Members  said  that  they  would  not 
today  vote  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution if  it  were  brought  up.  I  am  not 
sure  they  would  really  take  a  negative 
position  if  the  roll  were  called,  but  their 
expression  does  indeed  underscore  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  tormented  nation  to- 
day. Part  of  the  reason  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  reason  for  the  torment 
Is  that  the  Congress  itself  has  not  faced 
up  to  its  responsibility,  hammering  out 
on  the  anvil  of  democracy,  as  one  author 
called  this  representative  body,  a  basic 
policv  on  this  most  important  question. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr   CONABLE.  It  seems  to  me.  if  we 
are  badly  divided— and  I  do  not  believe 
we    are— that    the    President    ought    to 
know  it  and  the  American  people  ought 
to  know  the  extent  and  the  seriousness  of 
the  division. 
Mr  FINDLEY.  Yes.  I  agree. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  But  we  should  not  con- 
tinue to  permit  implications  of  division 
where  none  may  exist.  And  debate  at  this 
time  can  sharpen  our  own  understand- 
ing of  the  real  alternatives  open  to  us. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  glad  to  yield  now  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RobisonI. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  I  certainly  appreciate  the  leader- 
ship he  has  taken  and  given  us  in  this 
diflacult  question  as  to  who  does  or  who 


should  make  U.S.  foreign  poUcy.  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  has  been  investi- 
gating this  question  with  his  usual 
scholarly  attitude.  I  have  been  following, 
through  the  recent  months,  the  things 
he  has  said  and  written  along  these  lines 
and  have  been  attempting  to  make  some 
inquiry  into  this  question  myself.  My 
conclusions  are  that,  at  best,  we  have  to 
say  that  our  Constitution  is  not  defini- 
tive in  this  respect.  In  fact,  instead  it 
seems  to  invite  a  rather  constant,  and  I 
think,  self-defeating,  struggle  for  pre- 
dominance between  the  President  and 
the  Congress  in  the  foreign  policymaking 

field.  ^  ^^ 

But  in  that  struggle,  as  Prof.  Edward  S. 
Corw-in  pointed  out  in  his  book.  "The 
President— Office  and  Powers,"  the  Pres- 
ident does  have  certain  advantages. 
Corwin  lists  these  as  follows: 


The  unity  of  the  office,  its  capacity  for 
secrecy  and  dispatch,  and  its  superior 
sources  of  Information;  to  which  It  should 
be  added — 

Says  Mr.  Corwin — 
that  It  Is  always  on  hand  and  ready  for  action, 
whereas  the  Houses  of  Congress  are  In  ad- 
journment much   of   the  time. 

I  thiiik.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Corwin  wrote 
those  last  words  at  a  time  before  Con- 
gress became  addicted  to  these  mara- 
thon-long sessions  in  which  we  now  en- 
gage. In  any  event,  it  seems  to  me  that 
his  listing  of  the  advantages  that  the 
President  has  are  well  taken,  and  com- 
bined with  the  fact  of  the  nuclear  age 
in  which  we  live  are  sufficient  to  induce 
me,  at  least,  to  say  that  the  President 
should  have  the  dominant  voice  over  the 
substantive  content  of  U.S.  foreign 
ixjlicy. 

And  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  go  on, 
as  Mr.  Corwin  himself  says: 

This  is  the  verdict  of  history— American 
foreign  policy  being  a  divided  power  (but) 
with  the  lion's  share  falling  usually  to  the 
President. 

But.  Since  it  is  a  divided  power— and 
since  struggles  over  that  power  are  not 
only  self-defeating  but  may,  indeed,  be 
harmful  to  the  national  interest — it 
ought  to  be  just  what  a  "divided  power" 
implies;  that  is.  a  shared  responsibility. 
And,  in  my  view,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
to  a  much  too  large  extent.  President 
Johnson  has  not  seen  his  power  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  Vietnam  in  such  a  light, 
as  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  has 
deepened  and  lengthened.  This  is  why 
there  is  no  real  consensus  regarding 
Vietnam  here  in  Congress,  or  at  home, 
and  this  is  the  source  of  much  of  our 
trouble—  the  President's  trouble,  the  Na- 
tion's trouble,  at  the  moment. 

So  it  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  pleased 
to  join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  ;Mr.  FindleyI  and  with  my  oth- 
er colleagues  in  calling  for  a  review  of  the 
implications  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution as  it  is  knowTi  and  to  consider 
whether  or  not  further  congressional  ac- 
tion is  desirable  in  respect  to  our  policies 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  an  effort  through 
which  Congress  can  regain  its  appropri- 
ate position  as  intended  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  country  in  the  foreign 
policymaking  field— that  is  by  returning 
Congress  for  today  and  for  tomorrow. 


also,  as  an  active,  responsive  and  respon- 
sible partner  with  the  President  in  the 
awesome  task  of  guiding  the  destiny  of 
this  great  Nation  through  the  unchar- 
tered seas  of  this  dangerous  and  difBcult 
world. 

Of  course,  there  are  certain  risks  in- 
volved. I  suppose,  in  any  such  venture  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  suggests,  and 
that  I  support.  But  it  is  my  opinion  that 
they  are  risks  which  we  ought  to  take, 
because  I  strongly  believe  we  go  on  only 
at  our  own  peril  in  continuing  to  make 
foreign  policv  in  any  other  than  that 
joint  fashion  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  and  I  are  trying  to  get  back  to. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  for 
those  generous  and  very  helpful  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  thinks,  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was  permissive 
to  the  administration,  to  the  extent  that 
it  has  gone  in  the  conduct  of  the  war? 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Here  I  speak  only  for 
myself  as  the  gentleman  realizes.  But 
when  one  examines  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  that  resolution  and  realizes  that 
the  debate  on  it  dealt  almost  entirely 
with  two  incidents  at  sea  involving  U.S. 
naval  vessels  and  the  attackers,  and  did 
not  deal  with  military  operations  on  the 
land  or  in  the  air  over  Vietnam  in  any 
substantial  degree,  then  I  think  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  res- 
olution did  not  convey  adequate  author- 

itv  to  the  President 

"^Mr.  CARTER.  At  that  time  it  was 
never  envisioned  by  this  body  that  such 
drastic  steps  would  have  been  taken:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  sure  that  is  cor- 
rect. I  hardly  believe  anyone  would  dis- 
pute that  point 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
a.sk  the  gentleman  further,  since  many 
Members  on  the  floor  of  the  House  have 
recently  made  the  statement  that  if  we 
withdrew  from  South  Vietnam  other 
countries  would  lose  confidence  in  us 
because  of  the  commitments  which  we 
have  made  to  that  country.  What  are  the 
commitments  which  we  have  made  to 
South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  commitments 
would  arise  from  the  SEATO  Treaty,  and 
that  is  not  a  precise  commitment.  It  pro- 
vides authority  for  military  operations  if 
certain  steps  are  taken.  These  steps  re- 
quire consultation  with  Congress.  The 
legislative  history  of  that  treaty  showed 
clearlv  bv  testimony  of  the  SecretaiT  of 
State— at  that  time  Mr.  Dulles— that 
consultation  meant  the  convenins  of 
Congress,  if  the  Congress  was  not  then 
in  session.  It  meant  far  more  than  just 
calling  up  a  committee  chairman  or  two 
to  consult  with  them  about  what  to  do. 
It  meant  formal  consideration  by  Con- 
gress as  to  whether  actual  military 
measures  should  be  taken  in  defense  of 
any  given  ally.  These  steps  have  never 
been  properly  taken.  Even  though  there 
could  be  a  possible  commitment  under 
the  SEATO  Treaty,  we  have  not  properly 
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invoked  that  treaty  in  regard  to  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  believe  SEATO  did 
take  up  the  possibility  of  going  into 
South  Vietnam,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  In  one  section  it  did. 
by  providing — did  the  gentleman  say  the 
SEATO  treaty? 

Mr.  CARTER.  SEATO  itself.  Did  they 
not  have  a  meeting  concerning  inter- 
vention in  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  must  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  that  information.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  has  it. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  believe  they  did  do  so, 
and  the  majority  voted  not  to  intervene. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  the  excellent  work  he  has 
done  on  this  subject.  It  is  my  feeling  also 
that  more  debate  should  be  engaged  in 
concerning  the  commitment  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want  to  add  my 
commendation  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  FindleyI  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  question.  I  am  glad  to  join 
with  him  in  this  resolution,  as  I  have  on 
his  previous  resolution  on  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin. 

I  believe  the  country  wants  analyses 
of  the  type  suggested.  It  is  time  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  Congress  on  the 
issue  of  war  or  peace  was  Invoked. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Find- 
ley]  here  for  taking  the  initiative  in 
presenting  this  very  significant  resolu- 
tion. I  certainly  am  pleased  to  join  him 
in  cosponsoring  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  economist  I  have 
been  quite  concerned  about  the  fiscal  im- 
plications resulting  from  our  involve- 
ment in  South  Vietnam.  As  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  recognize,  nondefensc 
appropriations  stem  from  authorizations 
made  by  the  respective  standing  commit- 
tees. This  in  fact  is  not  the  case,  how- 
ever, in  connection  with  defen.se  appro- 
priations. The  actual  defense  appropria- 
tions, or  at  least  those  funds  which  are 
earmarked  toward  our  efforts  in  South 
Vietnam,  in  a  sense  represent  a  fait  ac- 
compli. In  effect,  the  administration  or 
the  executive  branch  of  Government 
comes  to  the  Congress  and  says  we  have 
so  many  thousand  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  we  need  .r  billions  of  dollars. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  open-ended 
fiscal  situation  is  causing  extensive 
economic  problems  for  us  here  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  confronted  at 
pre.scnt  with  an  administrative  budget 
for  fiscal  1968  which  has  a  potential  defi- 
cit approaching  $30  billion.  With  this  we 
are  seeing    inflationary    pressures    gen- 


erated and  are  faced  with  the  possibility 
of  a  tax  increase. 

Of  course,  it  might  be  argued  that 
Congress,  after  all.  can  turn  down  de- 
fense appropriations  requests.  It  seems 
to  me  this  is  not  a  reasonable  suggestion, 
I  believe  that  most  Members  of  Congress, 
whether  they  are  in  sympathy  with  or 
against  our  involvement  in  South  Viet- 
nam, realize  if  we  were  to  vote  down 
the  defense  appropriation,  we  might  well 
leave  many  thousands  of  American  ycung 
men  stranded  without  support  In  South 
Vietnam. 

As  has  been  suggested  by  previous 
speakers,  the  adoption  of  th:s  resolution 
will  restore  to  tliC  Congress  the  respon- 
sibility which  I  feel  we  have  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  Through  the 
dialog  which  passage  of  this  resolution 
will  provide.  Congress  will  determine 
whether  or  not  we  .should  be  Involved  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  if  so,  the  extent  of 
our  involvement. 

This,  in  turn,  in  my  opinion,  would 
give  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
a  more  meaningful  fiscal  policy,  one 
which  responds  to  their  wishes  and  de- 
sires as  expressed  by  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
I  am  sure  he  would  agree  with  me  that 
once  this  procedure  is  completed  and 
Congress  does  speak  through  legislative 
language,  it  would  then  follow  almost 
automatically  that  our  Nation  would  get 
its  priorities  in  the  right  order,  put  first 
things  first  and  delay  until  a  later  day 
some  things  that  we  can  ill  afford  at 
this  pressing  moment  in  our  history. 

But  lacking  this  fundamental  deci- 
sion by  the  Congress,  we  tend  to  drift 
Into  one  problem  after  another. 

Fonner  President  Eisenhower  said 
quite  wisely  the  other  day,  addressing  a 
group  of  freshmen  Republicans,  that 
wars  of  gradualism  cannot  succeed.  We 
have  had  gradualism  in  this  conflict 
mainly  because  the  Congress  has  not 
faced  up  to  its  responsibilities. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Indeed,  I  am  very  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  would  like  to 
also  join  my  colleagues  in  commending 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Find- 
ley)  on  bringing  this  important  matter 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  by  special  order. 

I  would  also  like  to  say,  tliis  discussion 
is  so  timely  in  that  we  have  young  Ameri- 
cans who  are  fighting  and  dying  in  Viet- 
nam at  this  vei-y  moment  and  we  are 
spending  well  over  $2  billion  a  month  in 
Vietnam  winning  the  war.  I  think  it  is 
very  much  in  order  to  discuss  and  re- 
view our  policies  in  Vietnam.  So.  I  join 
with  what  my  colleagues  have  said.  I 
think  this  Is  a  very  timely  subject  to 
bring  now  to  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  has  said  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  this  is  a 
bipartisan  move  and  that  four  Demo- 
crats have  joined  46  Republicans  in  spon- 
soring the  resolutions  today  and  I  hope 
that  others  from  the  gentleman's  side  of 
the  aisle  will  see  fit  to  join  in  cosponsor- 
ing the  resolutions  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  the  war  is  supposed  to  continue  for 
quite  awhile.  May  I  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  how  long  he 
thinks  it  will  last?  About  how  long  does 
he  think  it  will  go  on  according  to  his 
best  information? 

Mr.  FINDLEY,  I  do  not  have  the  re- 
motest idea.  I  hear  estimates  ranging 
from  5  years  on  up.  The  other  day  I 
heard  a  distinguished  general  who  was 
asked  at  what  point  in  the  war  he  felt 
we  were  then  in — this  was  a  couple  of 
months  ago — and  he  said; 

Well,  if  I  were  to  compare  it  with  the 
ClvU  War,  I  would  say  that  we  are  In  the 
1862  period. 

So  you  see  in  his  judgment  the  years 
and  the  lives  we  have  Invested  In  Viet- 
nam up  to  now  are  simply  a  beginning 
when  one  considers  the  long  stretch  that 
it  might  eventually  involve. 

Mr  CARTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  believe  it  has  been  stated 
by  General  Greene  that  the  war  would 
last  perhaps  8  or  S'^  years  and  by  Gen- 
eral Walt  perhaps  12  to  15  years.  I  heard 
him  make  that  statement,  I  believe,  a  few 
days  ago — and  at  a  cost  of  even  S20  bil- 
lion a  year  and  6.000  men  dead  perhaps 
per  year.  That  would  be  60,000  in  a  10- 
year  period  which  I  think  is  perhaps  the 
median  or  an  average,  with  perhaps  five 
times  that  many  wounded.  It  looks  like 
it  is  going  to  be  an  extremely  expensive 
war.  does  It  not? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes.  And  I  will  say  that 
if  these  estimates  are  anywhere  near  cor- 
rect, the  countiT  is  In  for  a  period  of  con- 
tinuing torment  unless  the  Congress  does 
face  up  to  its  responsibility,  and  through 
this  legislative  process,  comes  forth  with 
a  decision  on  policy  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  CARTER.  In  other  words.  It  is 
time  for  a  reevaluation.  I  should  like  to 
ask.  if  we  do  win  In  Vietnam,  what  will 
be  the  situation  then?  What  will  we  win? 
What  will  be  the  disposition  of  our  troops 
there?  Will  we  continue  to  garrison  the 
country?  What  will  be  the  approximate 
expenditures  after  that? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  hope  the  administra- 
tion, and  perhaps  the  Congress,  has  done 
more  planning  and  engaged  in  more  fore- 
sight on  that  question  than  I  think  has 
been  the  case.  I  am  afraid  that  we  have 
moved  from  crisis  to  crisis  as  this  war  of 
gradualism  has  progressed,  without  try- 
ing to  look  into  the  distant  future  to  see 
what  responsibilities  will  fall  on  us  under 
various  eventualities. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  lawyer's 
game,  as  I  think  it  is  sometimes  called, 
should  be  employed  in  regard  to  Vietnam. 
In  other  words,  as^  the  question.  What 
comes  nexf  Then,  when  you  get  the  an- 
swer to  that  question.  Then  what  comes 
next?  And  so  on. 

Vietnam  is  a  question  of  great  com- 
plexity, and  it  should  not  be  left  merely 
to  the  Execu'ive  to  decide. 

Mr.  CARTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further 

Mr.  FINDLEY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER  Our  actions  :.n  Vietiiam 
might  be  merely  a  precedent,  We  have 
troubles   also  in   Thailand,  as  I   recall. 
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Suppose,  then,  that  we  have  a  more  seri- 
ous rebellion  there.  Then  we  would  have 
to  commit  more  troops  perhaps  in  Thai- 
land. Is  that  true? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes.  that  is  very  true. 
I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  ought  to  clarify  the  question  as 
to  why  we  are  engaged  in  military  opera- 
tions. There  is  a  lot  of  vague,  loose  talk, 
generalizations  about  self-determination, 
gxxaranteeing  the  right  of  free  elections, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  wonder  if  really 
that  is  the  reason  we  are  there. 

If  we  are  to  take  on  the  responsibility 
to  sacrifice,  say.  15.000  American  lives  in 
order  to  guarantee  free  elections  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  world,  and  have  no 
broader,  higher  objective  or  justification 
in  mind,  then  we  are  in  for  an  endless, 
costly,  and  bloody  task. 

Mr.  CARTER.  In  response  to  the  "free 
elections,"  I  would  say  that  if  we  are 
there  for  free  elections,  then  I  should  like 
to  ask  why  we  did  not  have  such  an  elec- 
tion in  1956  when  we  were  supposed  to, 
according  to  the  Geneva  accords? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  Geneva  accords,  I 
believe,  did  provide  for  free  elections 
throughout  the  entire  area.  They  were 
not  held.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Also  at  that  time  it  was 
to  have  been  determined  whether  South 
Vietnam  became  a  part  of  North  Viet- 
nam. At  that  time  it  was  estimated,  was 
it  not.  that  70  percent  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese would  have  voted  to  go  with 
North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
recollection  on  that  point  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Then  it  seems  to  me  we 
are  on  very  untenable  grounds,  and  that 
actually  it  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
United  States  that  we  should  sacrifice  so 
many  men  and  so  much  of  our  wealth. 
Our  men  certainly  could  enjoy  living 
here,  and  we  could  use  the  money  which 
is  being  blown  away,  never  to  be  used 
again,  the  wealth  of  our  country. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

The  names  of  those  who  are  cospon- 
sors  of  the  resolution  sponsored  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and  my- 
self are  as  follows: 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo.  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Mark  Andrews.  Republican,  of  North 
Dakota. 

Edward  G.  Biester.  Jr..  Republican, 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Laurence  J.  Burton.  Republican,  of 
Utah. 

Daniel  E.  Button,  Republican,  of  New 

York. 

Tim  Lee  Carter.  Republican,  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

E>on  H.  Clausen.  Republican,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

James  C.  Cleveland.  Republican,  of 
New  Hampshire. 

Harold  R.  Collier.  Republican,  of  Il- 
linois. 

Barber  B.  Conable.  Jr..  Republican,  of 
New  York. 

William  C.  Cramer.  Republican,  of 
Florida. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis.  Republican,  of  Mis- 
souri. 

John  J.  Duncan.  Republican,  of  Ten- 
nessee. 


Florence  P.  Dwyer.  Republican,  of 
New  Jersey. 

John  N.  Erlenborn.  Republican,  of  Il- 
linois. 

Ed-.vin   D.   Eshleman.   Republican,   of 

Pennsylvania. 

George  A.  Goodling,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Gilbert  Gode.  Republican,  of  Mary- 
land. 

Edward    J.    Gurney.    Republican,    of 

Florida. 

Seymour  Halpern,  Republican,  of  New 

York. 

Frank  J.  Horton,  Republican,  of  New 

York. 

William  L.  Huncate,  Democrat,  of 
Missouri. 

Robert  W.  Kastenmeier.  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin. 

Hastings  Keith.  Republican,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Theodore  R.  Kupferman,  Republican, 
of  New  York. 

Sherman    P.    Lloyd,    Republican,    of 

Utah. 

Robert     McClory,     Republican,     of 

Illinois. 

Clark  MacGregor,  Republican,  of 
Minnesota. 

William  S.  Mailliard,  Republican,  of 
California. 

Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Republican,  of 
Maryland. 

Thomas  J.  Meskill,  Republican,  of 
Connecticut. 

Chester  L.  Mize,  Republican,  of  Kan- 
sas. 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Republican,  of 

Maryland. 

Charles  A.  Mosher,  Republican,  of 
Ohio. 

Richard  L.  Ottinger,  Democrat,  of 
New  York. 

Thom-as  M.  Pelly,  Republican,  of 
Washington. 

Albert  H.  Quie,  Republican,  of  Minn- 
esota. 

Howard  W.  Robison.  Republican,  of 

New  York. 

Donald  Rumsfeld,  Republican,  of  Il- 
linois. 

Herman  T.  Schneebeli,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

William  L.  Scott,  Republican,  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Robert   T.   Stafford.   Republican,   of 

Vermont. 

William  A.  Steiger.  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin. 

Vernon  W.  Thomson,  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin. 

Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr..  Republican, 
of  Ohio. 

Lawrence  G.  Williams,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Larry  Winn.  Jr..  Republican,  of  Kan- 
sas. 

John  M.  Zwach.  Republican,  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  would  Uke  to  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  on  the  foresighted 
resolution  he  drafted  and  introduced  and 
in  which  I  joined  him.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  the  Congress  reassert  itself  in  this 
most  important  area.  While  Vietnam  is 
a  subject  about  which  our  conversation 


in  the  corridors  is  dominated,  our  dis- 
cussions in  the  House  on  this  vital  sub- 
ject have  been  sparse  indeed. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  looked  into 
the  questions  raised  by  the  gentleman. 
The  resolution  is  a  far  more  affirmative 
step  than  any  we  have  taken  in  the  past. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  be  associated  with 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  in  offering  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate 
that  the  American  pub'ic  is  highly  con- 
cerned and  WO!  ried  about  the  scope  and 
direction  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Most 
Congressmen  and  Senator;  have  been 
flooded  with  constituent  mail  expres.?ing 
dissatisfaction  with  current  U.S.  policies, 
especially  those  directed  at  Southeast 
Asia.  They  are  worried,  also,  about  the 
long-term  implications  of  new  processes 
of  DoUcymaking  which  have  developed  in 
the  past  few  years — new  processes  which 
seem  to  bypa.s.'?  the  Congress. 

Add  to  this  the  requests  by  voters  for 
referendums,  the  dialog  in  the  mass 
media,  and  even  demonstrations,  and  the 
picture  becomes  startlingly  clear — the 
public  feels  a  need  for  more  i  nolvement 
in  foreien  policy  determination. 

The  Congress  is  the  most  practical  and 
effective  organization  through  which  the 
exercise  of  eovernmental  power  may  be 
held  responsible  to  the  American  people. 

THE  CONGRESS  H.AS  NOT  BEEN  K  FULL  P.ARTNEK  IN 
FOREIGN  POLICY  DETERMINATION 

Under  Secretary  Katzenbach  stated 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations— August  17.  1967— that  "Con- 
gress has  been  a  full  partner"  with  the 
President  in  foreign  policy  determi- 
nation. Most  other  observers,  however, 
disagree.  They  note  that  the  Congress,  as 
the  most  direct  representative  of  the 
people,  has  not  been  able  to  fill  its  role 
as  it  should.  Although  they  cite  the  usual 
reasons  why  a  legislative  body  is  some- 
times precluded  from  exercising  minute 
control  over  executive  policy,  press  and 
academic  observers  note  many  other  rea- 
sons why  Congress  has  been  prevented 
from  exercising  its  constitutionally  pre- 
.scribed  powers. 

REASONS  WHY  CONGRESS  HAS  NOT  BEEN  ABLE  TO 
EXERCISE  CONTROL  OVER  FOREIGN  POLICY 

A  recent  California  study — Common- 
wealth Club  of  CaUfornia,  "Powers  of 
the  President  in  Foreign  Affairs,"  1966 — 
noted  that: 

The  power  of  the  President  is  more 
strengthened  I  In  relation  to  that  of  Con- 
gress) by  the  fact  that  his  action  ...  has  a 
conclusive  character  (emphasis  added  i  be- 
cause the  people  have  it  right  away  on  tele- 
vision and  radio,  as  well  as  in  vivid  news- 
paper headlines. 

This  has  the  effect  of  rendering  fait 
accompli  the  President's  actions,  and 
thus  preventing  congressional  initiative. 

In  Senate  subcommittee  testimony. 
Prog.  Alfred  deGrazis  recently  noted 
that  in  direct  contrast  to  the  past — where 
the  academic  community  looked  approv- 
ingly toward  the  President  as  the  "prop- 
er" center  of  power — today  most  writ- 
ings call  for  increased  vigor  and  initiative 
in  the  Congress  as  a  way  of  keeping 
American  government  responsible  and 
democratic. 
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In  a  recent  conference  on  the  role  of 
the  public  in  foreign  affairs.  Professor 
Hans  Morganthau  commented  on  the 
role  of  Congress  in  relation  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  foreign  affairs: 

In  former  times  I  tried  to  admonish  a  num- 
ber of  Presidents  to  use  their  enormous  power 
against  an  obstructionist  Congress  in  order 
to  put  American  foreign  policy  on  the  right 
course.  Today  it  is  necessary  to  admonish  a 
subservient  Congress  to  make  use  of  its  power 
of  criticism,  delay,  and  if  necessary  even  ob- 
struction, i.n  order  to  prevent  pernicious 
tendencies  in  American  foreign  policy  to 
come  to  fruition.  But  the  Congress  today  is 
subservient,  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  to 
the  powei  of  the  Executive.  (From  Confer- 
ence Papers,  "The  Roie  of  the  Public  in  the 
Formation  of  American  Foreign  Policy."  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  December  3-4,  1965, 
page  32.) 

Other  criticisms  of  the  inactive  role  of 
Congress  in  determining  foreign  policy 
are: 

1 1 )  although  the  Congress  has  always  been 
in  a  reactive  role  to  Presidential  initiative — 
for  obvious  reasons — today  the  Congress  is 
not  really  given  a  fair  chance  to  react  as  it 
should  In  order  to  fulfill  its  role  for  demo- 
cratic government. 

(2)  the  role  of  Congress  results  in  the  final 
analysis  in  providing  a  "cloak  of  legitimacy 
for  what  the  President  decides  to  do".  (Car- 
roll. The  House  of  Representatives  and  For- 
eign Affairs,  page  364.) 

(3)  congressional  review  of  policies  and 
oversight  of  their  administration  Is  called 
"ritualistic".  (Conference  Papers,  page  33.) 

1 4)  with  specific  regard  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  its  chief  role  in  the  deter- 
mination of  foreign  policy  is  confined  to  for- 
eign aid  votes,  and  even  there  to  an  msignifi- 
cant,  frustrated,  and  inadequate  review.  (Car- 
roll, page  356.) 

In  surmnary.  most  observers  note  a 
general  decline  in  the  role  of  Congress  in 
shaping  American  foreign  policy. 

A    CALL    TOR    CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION 

In  this  time  of  national  emergency  and 
world  crisis,  the  Congress  must  reassert 
itself  to  obtain  its  rightful  role  in  foreign 
policjTnaking.  The  Founding  Fathers 
noted  that  the  Presidency  was  the  logical 
office  to  manage  U.S.  foreign  relations — 
primarily  because  of  the  "secrecy,  unity, 
and  dispatoh"  with  which  that  office 
could  operate.  Yet  "secrecy"  and  "dis- 
patch" pose  grave  problems  by  their 
very  nature  for  the  continued  existence 
of  effective  democratic  goveiTiment  in 
the  United  States.  The  pubUc  must  be 
kept  informed  on  foreign  commitments, 
and  public  opinion  must  not  only  be  re- 
spected but  heeded. 

And  the  Congress  is  the  only  logical 
place  where  public  opinion  can  be 
brought  effectively  to  bear  on  the  ;x)licy- 
making  process.  It  may  be  customary  to 
note  that  Presidents  follow  opinion  polls, 
but  Presidents  are  not  as  bound  as  is  the 
Congress  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the 
public  will. 

The  most  important  action  that  the  pub- 
lic takes  In  effecting  (sic)  foreign  policy  Is  In 
selecting  candidates  and  sending  them  to 
Washington.  (Conference  Papers,  page  35.) 

The  public  has  little  if  any  influence 
over  appointed  officers  of  the  executive 
branch,  except  through  congressional  re- 
Mew  and  oversight. 

Under  Secretary  Katzenbach  stated  on 
August  17  that: 


It  is,  therefore,  as  Important  that  the  Con- 
gress fill  its  constitutional  role  as  it  Is  that 
tiie  President  fill  his. 

This  frank  acknowledgment  serves  as 
a  further  indication  of  the  importance  of 
congressional  initiative  in  foreign  affairs. 

The  "power  of  the  sword"  is  the  most 
awesome  and  fundamental  of  govern- 
mental powers.  And  the  primary  control 
of  the  "power  of  the  sword"  rests  with 
the  Congress.  Thus  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessErj'  that  the  Congress  fulfill  fully 
and  vigorously  its  constitutional  role  in 
order  that  democratic  government  may 
continue  to  exist. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  be  focused  upon  the  long-range 
aspects  of  foreign  policy.  The  role  of 
Congress,  in  summarj'.  must  be  one  of 
monitoring,  testing,  criticising,  and 
overseeing  the  policies  and  actions  of  the 
executive  branch. 

The  crucial  question  is  this:  is  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  democratic  govern- 
ment— control  by  the  people  of  govern- 
mental power — to  depend  solely  upon 
election  returns  for  one  candidate  every 
4  years? 

The  Founding  Fathers  had  a  philos- 
ophy which  we  could  wisely  follow — it 
was  the  power  of  Government  is  too 
dangerous  to  trust  to  only  one  set  of 
hands,  and  that  concentrated  power 
tended  to  result  in  tyrannical  actions. 
Especially  is  this  true  with  the  war- 
making  powers.  Contrary  to  the  old 
adage  that  "too  many  cooks  spoil  the 
broth."  the  cauldon  of  American  demo- 
cratic Government  depends  upon  gov- 
ei'nmental  power  being  exercised  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  each  acting 
coordinately  with  the  other.  Only  in 
this  sort  of  governmental  system — 
proved  by  178  years  of  experience — can 
democracy  safely  survive. 

The  safety  of  American  democratic 
Government,  then  plairriy  rests  in 
democratic  controls  over  governmental 
power  which  rest  with  Congi'ess. 

Congi'ess  must  assert  itself  in  foreign 
policy  determination,  and  exercise  its 
constitutionally  prescribed,  democratic 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  re\ise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


U.S.  FINANCIAL  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle  1  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day I  addressed  the  House  and  reminded 
my  colleagues  that  the  President  has 
only  such  moneys  as  we,  the  Congress, 
give  him  and  that  it  was  not  proper  for 
us  to  criticize  the  President  for  big  spend- 
ing when  we,  the  Congress,  had  appropri- 
ated every  dollar  which  the  President 
has  to  spend. 

During  the  past  several  days  some 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  saying 
that  they  would  not  vote  for  any  surtax 
until  the  President   reduces  his  spend- 


ing. And  some  Members  have  charged 
that  they  would  not  vote  for  any  tax  in- 
crease until  we  have  closed  all  tax  loop- 
holes. 

The  impression  has  been.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  President  is  doing  all  the  spend- 
ing, that  he  controls  the  tax  levels,  and 
that  he  is  the  one  who  has  caused  the 
$28  billion  deficit.  You  and  I  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  President  has  only  such 
moneys  as  the  Congress  provides  him. 
The  President  does  not  have  a  dollar  to 
spend  unless  we  authorize  it. 

We.  the  Congress,  have  done  that  and 
it  hardly  becomes  us  to  yell,  "Stop  the 
spending,"  when  we  have  OK'd  the 
moneys  to  spend. 

I  also  told  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  President  has  refused,  the  past 
2  years,  at  least,  to  spend  all  that  we  have 
appropriated,  and  he  received  a  lot  of 
criticism  in  doing  it  from  the  \ery  peo- 
ple who  cry  most  now  for  no  taxes. 

It  is  easy  to  say,  "Stop  the  spending  ' 
or  "Close  the  tax  loopholes."  but  if  we 
say  that,  we  ought  to  give  leadership  by 
pointing  out  where  and  how.  We  should 
reduce  domestic  spending,  but  we  ought 
to  give  some  direction  to  the  President 
on  how  it  should  be  done.  If  we  do  not, 
then  I  do  not  think  we  have  the  right 
to  criticize  the  President  fo/  making  re- 
ductions where  he  thinks  best.  But  I 
prophesy,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  or  when 
the  President  recommends  these  reduc- 
tions, you  will  find  that  the  very  people 
yelling  most  for  reductions  will  be  the 
ones  who  will  then  cry  out  against  the 
President's  proposals  to  reduce. 

Personally,  I  do  not  see  that  Congress 
has  any  alternative  under  present  con- 
ditions except  to  reduce  expenditures  and 
to  pass  the  surtax,  which  the  President 
has  recommended 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  economy  re- 
quires that  this  be  done.  However.  I  think 
that  this  is  a  good  time  to  remind  the 
American  people  of  some  fundamental 
facts  about  our  economy  and  our  pros- 
perity. 

Mr  Speaker,  after  limping  through  8 
years  of  Republican  rule,  the  American 
people  have  made  an  amazing  discovery: 
economic  recessions  are  probably  not  in- 
evitable: the  American  economy  can  be 
guided  and  strengthened  in  strong  out- 
line and  form. 

We  are  now  in  the  79th  month  of  the 
most  remarkable  period  of  economic 
growth  in  our  history.  And  we  know  that 
this  progress  did  not  just  happen:  It  is 
the  result  of  the  leadership  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  John.son.  and  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

If  our  economy  has  proven  to  be  a  win- 
ner in  our  terms  and  our  times,  it  is  be- 
cause of  firm  leadership  and  careful 
planning  of  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion. 

Tnis  Congress  now  has  the  opportunity 
to  continue  our  economic  advance  by  sup- 
porting the  President's  tax  bill.  And  in 
our  deliberations  on  this  bill,  we  would  do 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  man  who 
has  proposed  it  is  the  same  man  who  has 
guided  our  economy  so  well  since  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  all  kinds 
of  small  and  lame  excuses  from  some 
Members  of  Congress  on  the  reasons  why 
they  are  opposed  to  the  administration's 
tax  surcharge  proposal. 
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I  am  speaking,  in  particular,  about  the 
false  argument  that  if  the  administration 
would  cut  spending,  a  tax  increase  would 
not  be  necessary.  This  is  not  an  argu- 
ment: it  is  political  shilly-shallying— 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  up 
to  Congress — not  the  President  to  estab- 
lish budget  priorities  or  to  authorize  the 
administration  to  make  cuts  in  its  pro- 
grams. 

We  all  know  that  the  President  can- 
not spend  a  dime  unless  we  in  Congress 
authorize  him  to  do  so.  And  to  argue  that 
no  tax  surcharge  should  be  voted  until 
the  President  cuts  expenditures  is  sim- 
ply an  empty  excuse  for  not  facing  this 
issue  squarely. 

President  Johnson  does  not  relish  pro- 
posing a  tax  increase.  But  he  has  done  so 
for  one  good  and  simple  reason:  Our 
economy  requires  such  action  and  re- 
quires it  now. 

In  my  opinion,  without  a  surtax  we 
face  a  grave  possibility  of  rapidly  escalat- 
ing prices,  wages  and  interests  rates  that 
cause  Inflation.  And  as  the  New  York 
Times  pointed  out  yesterday : 

The  evidence  to  support  the  fears  of  over- 
heating (In  the  economy)  Is  beginning  to 
trickle  In  and  has  persu.ided  almost  all  the 
major  government  experts,  an  apparent  ma- 
jority of  economists  and  a  great  many  of  the 
mo6t  influential  leaders. 

Can  we  in  Congress  fail  to  react  posi- 
tively to  avoid  the  terrible  dangers  of  in- 
flation.' I  think  we  do  so  only  at  the  Na- 
tion's peril.  We  ought  not  to  allow  a  S28 
billion  deficit  to  remain  on  the  books — 
by  Ignoring  it.  That  is  not  the  responsi- 
ble thing  to  do. 

We  must  act — promptly  and  decisive- 
ly— to  provide  the  administration  the 
tools  it  needs  to  avoid  runaway  inflation. 
Our  choice  is  not  necessarily  what  we 
want;  it  is  what  we  must  do. 

This  tax  surcharge  represents  a  10  per- 
cent tax  on  an  individual's  total  income 
tax  payment.  It  is  not  a  prohibitive  tax: 
It  is  not  a  tax  on  the  poor.  It  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  program,  well  within  the 
means  of  the  people.  In  reality,  it  is  only 
a  1  percent  tax. 

These  have  been  79  consecutive  months 
of  prosperity — free  of  either  recession  or 
runaway  inflation.  And  most  important 
of  all:  This  has  been  a  truly  national 
prosperity  that  benefits  all  segments  of 
society  and  reaches  all  sections  of  our 
country'. 

Consider  the  following  facts: 

Under  President  Johnson's  leadership 
some  5' 2  million  Anieiicans  have  moved 
above  the  poverty  line  since  1963. 

Nearly  6  4  million  more  people  are  at 
work,  and  at  higher  paying  jobs  than 
ever  before. 

The  average  American's  income,  after 
taxes  and  corrected  for  price  change,  has 
Increased  by  17  percent,  and  American 
families  have  increased  their  net  flnan- 
clal  wealth  by  $160  billion. 

Unemployment  has  dropped  by  over  1 
million,  and  the  number  of  long-term  un- 
employed by  611,000. 

Toul  wages  and  salaries  paid  have 
grown  by  32  percent,  and  profits,  after 
taxes,  have  risen  by  34  percent. 

In  today's  prices,  the  gross  national 
product,  in  the  past  3!'2  years  alone,  is 


up  almost  $120  billion,  or  18  percent — 
almost  as  much  as  during  the  entire 
8-year  period  of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration. 

Now,  these  splendid  economic  achieve- 
ments did  not  just  happen. 

We  know  that  in  1964  and  1965,  we 
enjoyed  a  healthy  economic  advance 
triggered  largely  by  the  Presidents  tax 
cut.  Tnis  action  supplied  extra  purchas- 
ing power  which  flowed  into  markets  for 
goods  and  services,  creating  jobs  and 
adding  to  wage  and  profit  incomes. 

With  the  excise  tax  reductions  of  1965, 
fiscal  policy  continued  to  be  stimulative. 
But  with  a  growing  commitment  in  'Viet- 
nam, we  experienced  a  period  of  hectic 
economic  advance  in  late  1965  and  early 
1966.  The  economy  was  exceeding  rea- 
sonable speed  limits  and  the  brakes  had 
to  be  applied. 

They  were  promptly  applied — both 
through  monetary  and  tax  measures  rec- 
ommended by  President  Johnson  in  Jan- 
uary 1966  and  promptly  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. The  overall  pace  of  economic 
advance  was  reduced  to  a  reasonable 
rate  by  summer  1966. 

Yet,  there  was  also  the  problem  of  a 
capital  boom  that  was  seemingly  im- 
mune to  restraining  policy  actions.  This 
boom  placed  intolerable  pressures  on 
wages  and  prices  in  capital  goods  and 
industries,  and  contributed  to  a  huge  up- 
swing in  imports. 

President  Johnson's  fiscal  program 
last  fall  turned  the  tide  of  these  interest 
rates  and  financial  pressures.  The  capital 
boom  was  finally  brought  to  a  halt  by  a 
combination  of  forces — the  suspension 
of  tax  incentives  which  Congress  enacted 
last  October,  the  direct  and  indirect  im- 
pact of  tight  money,  the  more  moder- 
ately paced  economic  activity  of  the 
Nation,  and  the  related  lessening  of  in- 
flation worries. 

These  policies  have  worked — and 
worked  well.  The  proof  is  that  our  eco- 
nomic situation  today  is  sound  and 
consistent. 

Over  the  past  two  quarters,  the  total 
production  sold  to  final  users — consum- 
ers, homebuyers,  business  for  fixed  in- 
vestment, and  net  sales  abroad — rose  by 
$15 '2  billion  a  quarter. 

This  rate  of  advance  exceeds  the  in- 
crease in  buying  by  final  users  in  any 
single  year  in  our  history.  In  only  two 
previous  quarters  since  1951  has  the 
growth  of  final  sales  been  greater. 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect  further 
gains  In  consumer  spending.  After 
reaching  a  high  point  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1967,  the  consumer  savings  rate  has 
begun  to  decline,  although  it  is  still  well 
above  its  normal  level.  Over  the  past  5 
months,  retail  sales  have  advanced  an 
average  of  almost  1  percent  a  month. 
And  just  recently.  General  Motors  pre- 
dicted that  car  sales  In  1968  will  push 
past  the  9-million  mark  if  the  economy 
continues  on  its  present  course. 

And  recent  indicators  show  that  the 
rconomy  will  be  strong  through  1968. 

The  overall  unemployment  rate 
dropped  again  in  August — to  3.8 
percent. 

Payroll  employment  in  August  was  up 
a  ver>-  large  300,000 — more  than  half 
of  it  in  manufacturing— bringing  payroll 
jobs  1.9  million  above  a  year  earlier. 


Average  hours  of  work  were  up  for  the 
second  consecutive  month. 

New  orders  remain  high — exceeding 
shipme:its  in  each  of  the  last  3  months, 
so  that  order  backlogs  have  been  increas- 
ing, and  are  essentially  back  to  their  all- 
time  peak  in  1966. 

We  have  avoided  inflation.  We  have 
bypassed  recession.  And  we  have  main- 
tained a  strong  and  balanced  course 
through  the  tricky  waters  of  a  booming 
prosperity. 

But  without  a  tax  increase  and  a  re- 
straint on  expenditures,  there  is  a  real 
danger  that  demand  will  expand  more 
rapidly  than  production  can  match,  pro- 
ducing strong  inflationary  pressures  and 
renewed  credit  stringency.  With  Presi- 
dent John.son's  tax  program,  there  is  a 
good  prospect  of  keeping  the  growth  of 
demand  in  pace  with  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  stop  sidestepping 
this  issue.  Time  is  on  the  side  of  infla- 
tion— inflation  that  can  wreck  all  the 
strong  economic  gains  we  have  achieved 
in  the  past  few  years.  If  for  no  other 
reason,  the  surtax  is  vitally  important 
to  our  continued  efforts  in  'Vietnam. 

The  administration's  leadership  of  the 
economy  has  not  failed  us  yet.  Let  the 
Congress  not  fail  to  do  our  part  to  keep 
the  economy  sound  by  supporting  the 
very  necessaiT  tax  surcharge  proposal. 

I  think  the  American  people  have  every 
reason  to  feel  confident  in  the  way  in 
which  President  Johnson  has  guided  the 
economy. 

The  President  and  the  Democratic 
Party  can  go  proudly  to  the  American 
voter  next  year  as  the  leader  and  the 
party  that  has  provided  the  most  re- 
markable period  of  economic  growth  in 
American  history. 


CONTINUE    JOB    CORPS— INCREASE 
NUMBERS 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
add  my  own  strong  endorsement  to  Sen- 
ator Jackson's  proposal,  described  edi- 
torially in  the  Washington  Post,  that  the 
Job  Corps  conservation  centers  be  con- 
tinued without  curtailment.  Events  of 
the  summer  have,  of  course,  highlighted 
the  magnitude  of  our  urban  problems. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take, in  my  view,  to  cut  back  on  the  pro- 
gram which  places  very  disadvantaged 
youngsters  In  conservation  centers  In  our 
rural  areas. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  the  re- 
moval of  impoverished  youngsters  from 
"undesirable  urban  environments  to 
small  conservation  centers  with  helpful 
staffs  Is  said  to  have  given  many  youths 
new  motivation."  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Job  Corps  records  show  this  to  be  true. 

Indeed,  w^hile  some  people  honestly  be- 
lieved that  it  was  a  mistake  to  place 
young  men  in  surroundings  far  removed 
in  distance  and  in  kind  from  his  own 
urban  environment,  these  fears  have 
proven  to  be  virtually  groundless.  After 
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all.  the  squalid  and  oppressive  atmos- 
phere of  slum  life  is  frequently  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  hopelessness  which 
breeds  the  unmotivated  dropout. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  storj' — a  true 
story — of  the  Job  Corpsman  who  entered 
military  service  after  his  stint  at  a  con- 
servation center.  On  his  very  first  mili- 
tary leave  he  did  not  go  home.  Instead, 
he  traveled  a  far  greater  distance  to  the 
Job  Corps  center  which  signified  to  him 
a  hope  and  happiness  he  had  never  be- 
fore enjoyed.  This  poignant  story  says  a 
great  deal.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  emphasizes 
the  great  need  to  continue  centers  where 
youngsters  staring  poverty  and  urban 
squalor  in  the  face  can  discover  new 
hope. 

Once  located  in  a  conser\-ation  center 
the  corpsman  begins  a  wideranging 
series  of  experiences  designed  to  instill 
motivation,  skills  and  an  enthusiasm  for 
productive  citizenship.  In  my  own  State, 
as  in  virtually  ever>'  State  in  which  a 
conser\'ation  center  is  located,  corpsmen 
have  donated  their  skills  and  their 
enthusiasm  in  service  to  urgent  commu- 
nity needs.  They  have  fought  forest  fires 
and  floods,  they  have  volunteered  to  hunt 
for  persons  missing  in  the  wilderness, 
they  have  built  roads  and  trails  and 
campgrounds.  And  while  they  perform 
these  services  they  are  learning  firsthand 
the  satisfaction  of  constructive  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Job  Corps  conserva- 
tion centers  blend  very  nicely  the  prob- 
lems of  youngsters  in  need  with  the  op- 
portunities for  human  renewal.  I  hope 
the  Congre.ss  will  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  great  reservoirs  of 
hope  in  our  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Job  Corps  Conservation 

Senator  Jackson  has  made  an  Impressive 
plea  for  continuation  of  the  Job  Corps  Con- 
servation Centers  without  curtailment.  The 
Job  Corps  Is  about  equally  divided  between 
Conservation  Centers  and  Urban  Centers, 
with  some  units  In  each  category  serving  as 
Demonstration  Centers.  In  reporting  the 
so-called  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1967.  however,  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  eliminated  the  clause 
under  which  40  per  cent  of  the  male  Job 
Corps  enrollees  must  be  assigned  to  the  con- 
servation centers.  Fearing  that  this  would 
lead  to  a  change  of  policy.  Senator  Jackson 
Is  seeking  to  restore  the  requirement. 

We  think  there  Is  good  reason  to  keep  the 
83  rural  centers  in  operation.  They  have 
taken  the  least  educated  youths  entering  the 
Job  Corps.  About  35  per  cent  of  them  cannot 
read  or  write.  The  literacy  of  another  40  per 
cent  Is  below  the  fourth  grade  level.  Yet 
these  youngsters  have  made  remarkable  edu- 
cational gains  and  have  been  taught  manual 
skills  In  the  construction  of  trails,  camp- 
grounds, buildings,  wildlife  projects  and  so 
forth.  Their  removal  from  undesirable  urban 
environment  to  small  conservation  centers 
with  helpful  staffs  Is  said  to  have  given  many 
youths  new  motivation. 

Senator  Jackson  and  others  have  described 
these  centers  as  the  most  successful  part  of 
the  Job  Corps  program.  Yet  they  operate 
with  a  lower-than-average  cost  per  enroUee, 
and  the  work  they  perform  has  obvious  value. 
In  many  Instances  the  youth  In  the  Con- 
servation Centers  have  assisted  local  com- 
munities afflicted  by  fires,  tornadoes  and 
floods,  and  their  work  In  fighting  forest  fires 
has  been  outstanding. 

Congress  should  not  take  a  chance  on  being 


misunderstood  by  eliminating  the  clause 
which  has  kept  an  even  balance  between  tir- 
ban  and  rural  Job  Corps  centers. 


ALIEN  STRIKEBREAKERS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Burton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  AFL-CIO  executive  council 
in  its  recent  fall  meeting  called  upon  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  halt  the  use  of 
foreign  labor  in  strikebreaking. 

Since  I  feel  certain  this  is  a  situation 
about  which  many  of  us  are  not  aware. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
statement  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ALIEN  Strike  Breakers 
(Statement  bv  the  AFL-CIO  executive  coun- 
cil. New  York,  N.Y.,  Sept,  11,  1967 1 

Down  through  the  years  the  AFL-CIO  has 
consistently  urged  and  supported  a  liberal 
immigration  policy  which  welcomes  to  our 
nation's  shores,  without  undue  restrictions, 
those  who  look  to  America  as  a  land  of  free- 
dom and  opportunity  and  who  seek  to  live 
here  and  share  in  its  blessings.  At  the  same 
time,  it  has  consistently  insisted  that  this 
policy  must  not  be  the  means  by  which  the 
just  and  proper  Interests  and  opportunities 
of  the  American  worker  are  endangered. 

Therefore,  the  AFL-CIO  has  supported  a 
liberal  Immigration  policy  but  has  opposed 
any  Immigration  legislation  or  policy  wlilch 
would  permit  the  use  of  immigrant  labor  to 
depress  American  standards  of  wages,  benefits 
and  conditions.  In  that  connection,  It  has 
insisted  that  there  is  no  room  for  a  law  or 
a  policy  which  would  permit  Immigrants,  not 
yet  citizens,  who  hold  entry  and  resident 
visas,  to  act  as  strike  breakers  In  areas  where 
a  bona  fide  labor  dispute  e>dsts. 

This  Is  the  very  situation  that  now  exists 
in  Texas  and  California  where  alien  holders 
of  Form  1-151  visas  i  commonly  referred  to 
as  "green  cards")  have  been  hired  and  ex- 
ploited In  fields  where  American  workers 
are  now  on  strike.  This  Intolerable  Injustice 
to  the  American  worker  Is  becoming  more 
critical  dally  and  demands  Immediate  cor- 
rection. 

On  June  7,  1967.  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
tirallzation  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  enacted  a  regulation  designed  to 
eliminate  this  practice.  We  believed  this 
regulation  would  prove  effective  However, 
the  manner  Ln  which  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  Interpreted  this  regu- 
lation for  enforcement  purposes  has  rendered 
It  Impotent  and  devoid  of  meaning.  It  has 
created  a  situation  as  bad  or  even  worse  than 
formerly  existed  In  the  old  bracero  days  under 
Public  Law  78.  Under  this  Interpretation  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nattu-allzation  Service, 
foreign  strike  breakers  are  not  in  violation 
of  the  regulation  unless  they  came  directly 
from  a  foreign  land  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  taking  a  Job  In  a  struck  field.  Tlierefore. 
"green  card"  holders  already  In  the  states 
are  being  used  as  strike  breakers,  and  growers, 
who  are  not  struck,  are  Importing  workers 
who  are  then  traJisferred  Into  strike-bound 
fields. 

Strike  breaking  proscription  against  aliens 
should  be  complete  and  total,  with  no  room 
for  technical  evasion  or  permissive  avoid- 
ance. Once  a  strike  has  been  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  no  holder  of  Form  1-151 
visa,  regardless  of  the  time  of  his  entry  or 


the  purpose  of  his  entry,  should  be  allowed 
to  offer  himself  for  employment  within  the 
area  of  a  labor  dispute  so  long  as  the  strike 
exists. 

The  Executive  Council  therefore  requests 
the  Attorney  General  of  Uie  tJnited  States 
to  initiate  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  assure  that  alien  labor  will 
not  be  permitted,  at  any  time,  in  any  place 
and  In  any  form,  to  be  used  as  a  strike  break- 
ing technique  and  to  efiect  a  strict  enforce- 
ment of  this  pohcy  In  the  field,  with  adequate 
and  efficient  personnel 


TEAMWORK:     THE    FARM    BUREAU 
AND  THE  RIGHTWING 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Resnick]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  3  months  I  have  been  on  a  journey 
of  discovery  into  the  world  of  the  Farm 
Bureau.  When  I  began,  I  had  no  idea 
where  my  curiosity  would  take  me  or 
what  I  would  find  along  the  way.  But  it 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  most  produc- 
tive, fascinating,  and  informative  experi- 
ence. Because  the  Farm  Bureau  is  a  reg- 
istered lobby,  because  it  is  tax  exempt, 
and  because  it  is  a  wealthy  and  power- 
ful force  in  vast  areas  of  our  Nation — 
in  other  w^ords,  because  it  has  a  public 
responsibility — I  have  made  it  a  point  to 
share  my  discoveries  with  the  American 
people 

I  would  at  this  time  like  to  present  a 
further  report  on  the  Farm  Bureau,  and 
shed  light  on  a  particular  aspect  of  its 
activity  which  most  Americans  are  com- 
pletely ignorant  about. 

Nothing  I  have  learned  has  disturbed 
me  more  than  the  Farm  Bureau's  active 
role  in  the  political  indoctrination  of  our 
rural  youth,  and  its  unholy  alliance  with 
spokesmen  of  the  radical  right  wing  in 
the  United  States. 

We  have  already  examined  the  multi- 
billion-dollar  business  operations  of  the 
Farm  Bureau,  but  it  would  be  a  deadly 
error  to  assume  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
is  only  interested  in  making  money.  It 
is  doing  a  lot  more  than  that.  It  has  built 
up  an  organization  which  reaches  di- 
rectly and  deeply  into  the  heart  of  rural 
America.  It  has  created  the  ver^•  things 
a  propagandist  needs  most :  an  audience, 
and  the  channels  to  reach  that  audience. 

The  Farm  Bureau  uses  this  readymade 
network  to  spread  ultra-right-wing 
propaganda.  And  it  employs  the  most 
experienced  and  articulate  spokesmen  to 
accomplish  this.  The  targets  are  generally 
high  school  juniors  and  seniors,  hand- 
picked  for  their  intelligence  and  leader- 
ship qualities.  Very  often,  school  prin- 
cipals are  used  as  unwitting  tools  to  help 
In  the  selection  of  students.  Here  is  how 
this  system  works. 

The  Farm  Bureau,  in  most  States, 
sponsors  well-planned,  well-financed 
youth  conferences  each  year.  They  go 
under  several  names,  but  most  are  called 
"citizenship  seminars,"  or  "'freedom 
forimis."  They  last  from  2  to  5  days. 
Each  county  Farm  Bureau  unit  Is  told 
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to  select  two  or  three  top  students,  whom 
it  sponsors. 

The  cost  of  sponsoring  each  student  Is 
generally  underwritten  by  the  county 
Farm  Bureau  alone — with  tax-exempt 
funds — or  in  cooperation  with  local  busi- 
nessmen or  civic  groups,  like  the  chamber 
of  commerce.  Conferences  are  widely 
publicized  in  the  State  Farm  Bureau  pub- 
lication, county  Farm  Bureau  publica- 
tions, local  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
tions— \ia  local  Farm  Bureau  publicity 
chairmen  in  each  county— and  local 
speakers'  bureaus.  Even  Farm  Bureau  in- 
surance salesmen  get  into  the  act.  Thi.s 
publicity  machine,  by  the  way.  operates 
before  the  conference  and  after  it  to 
publicize  the  message  of  the  speakers. 
The  attending  students,  furthermore,  are 
expected  to  return  home  to  their  com- 
munities as  "leaders"  to  conduct  similar 
programs  on  their  own. 

These  conferences  consist  of  a  series 
of  lectures  and  discussions,  augmented 
by  a  wide  variety  of  visual  aids,  includ- 
ing slides,  f\lms,  charts,  and  literature. 
Who  does  the  Farm  Bureau  select  to 
give  these  lectures?  Political  scientists? 
Historians?  Prominent  journalists?  Rec- 
ognized experts  on  government?  Present 
or  former  ofQclals?  Politicians? 

And  what  kind  of  lectures  are  given? 
What  views  of  our  Gkivernment  are 
presented?  Are  these  true  seminars, 
which  promote  thought  and  discussion 
by  the  students,  after  they  are  given  a 
balanced  picture  representing  different 
shades  of  opinion?  Do  these  seminars 
deal  with  our  Nation's  pressing  social, 
economic,  military,  and  political  prob- 
lems? Is  there  debate  and  discussion 
about  this  country's  goals  and  needs'' 

If  even  one  of  these  questions  could 
be  answered  affirmatively,  we  might  ac- 
cept these  so-called  "citizenship  semi- 
nars" or  "freedom  forums"  for  what 
they  are  claimed  to  be:  efforts  to  pro- 
mote better  citizenship.  But  the  answer 
to  every  one  of  these  questions  is  a  re- 
sounding "no."  So  once  again  I  ask.  who 
are  the  lecturers,  and  what  do  they 
teach? 

The  only  people  selected  more  care- 
fully than  the  students  are  the  lecturers. 
They  consist  of  the  most  active  and  best- 
known  spokesmen  for  the  far  rieht  in  the 
United  States.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  speakers  at  these  Farm  Bureau- 
sponsored  youth  conferences  reveals  that 
the  same  half  dozen  names  keep  re- 
appearing. Like  the  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse,  they  keep  showing  up  to- 
gether at  Farm  Bureau  "citizenship 
seminars,"  no  matter  where  they  are 
held,  from  Texas  to  North  Dakota.  They 
supposedly  preach  •patriotism."  Actually. 
they  preach  a  political  doctrine  calcu- 
lated to  sow  distrust  of  our  Nation,  its 
policies,  and  its  leaders.  This  same  hand- 
ful of  persoiis  has  been  traveling  from 
State  to  State  each  summer  for  about  6 
years,  when  this  particular  Farm  Bureau 
program  appears  to  have  moved  into 
high  gear. 

Let  us  take  a  close  look  to  see  who  the 
Farm  Bureau  it  using  to  mold  the  minds 
of  thousands  of  rural  youth,  using  the 
taxpayers'  money: 

Dr.  George  Benson  has  spoken  at  Farm 
Bureau  youth  seminars  this  year  in 
North  I>akota,  South  Dakota,  Missouri, 


and  Kansas,  to  mention  Just  a  few.  Let 
us  examine  Dr.  Benson's  credentials. 
From  1936  until  recently,  he  was  presi- 
dent of  Harding  College  in  Searcy,  Ark. 
He  is  now  president  emeritus  of  Harding 
College,  which  is  recognized  as  the  aca- 
demic center  of  the  rightwing.  Its  na- 
tional education  program  generates  a 
torrent  of  pamphlets,  tapes,  films, 
speeches,  newspaper  columns,  and  other 
propaganda  material.  It  is  also  the  home 
of  other  active  rightwing  figures,  includ- 
ing many  John  Birchers.  The  national 
education  program's  "educational"  ma- 
terials are  used  extensively  at  the  Farm 
Bureau  youth  seminars. 

Harding's  national  education  pro- 
gram claims  that  Dr.  Benson  and  his 
colleagues  have  addressed  Farm  Bureau 
organizations  in  "practically  ever>- 
State.""  Benson"s  column  has  appeared  in 
Farm  Bureau  newspapers  in  Missouri, 
Pennsylvania,  Oklahoma,  "Virginia,  Kan- 
sas, Tennessee,  and  other  States. 

While  it  is  not  known  whether  Dr. 
Benson  is  a  card-carr>ing  member  of  the 
John  Birch  Society,  he  and  the  Birchers 
have  a  mutual  admiration  for  each  other. 
A  front-page  article  by  Benson  in  the 
April  1960  issue  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Program  Letter  stated: 

Any  American  who  loves  freedom  and  Is 
willing  to  work.  work.  work,  to  protect  It 
can  find  Intelligent  direction  and  companion- 
ship In  the  John  Birch  Society  group. 

The  next  month  John  Birch  president. 
Robert  Welch,  returned  the  favor.  In  the 
society's  bulletin  he  wrote: 

Down  In  Searcy.  Arkansas.  Dr.  George 
Benson  and  his  associates  have  long  been  In 
the  forefront  of  those  most  ably  promoting 
better  tmderstandlng  and  support  of  the 
Americanist  philosophy  and  sociological  sys- 
tem. One  of  their  most  important  activities 
Is  the  National  Education  Program. 

Dr.  Benson  served  on  the  policy  com- 
mittee of  'For  America,"  under  the  co- 
chairmanship  of  Dean  Clarence  Manion, 
a  prominent  John  Birch  leader:  received 
an  award  from  the  rightwing  Congress 
of  Freedom  in  1959:  has  personally  re- 
ceived nine  awards  from  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge;  Is  chancel- 
lor of  the  Oklahoma  Christian  College, 
home  of  the  American  Citizenship  Cen- 
ter— which  Benson  refers  to  as  the 
""coimterpart"  of  the  National  Education 
Program— and  has  frequently  shared 
platforms  with  almost  every  prominent 
rightwing  extremist  in  this  country. 

Benson  is  one  of  the  Farm  Bureau "s 
favorite  and  most  active  lecturers. 

Another  of  the  busiest  men  on  the 
Farm  Bureau's  traveling  lecture  team  is 
Dr.  Clifton  Ganus.  Ben.son"s  successor  as 
pre.sident  of  Harding  College.  Ganus  lists 
many  of  the  same  credentials  as  Benson, 
and  has  been  frequently  honored  by  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  at  "Valley  Forge. 
This  summer.  Ganus '  spoke  at  many 
Farm  Bu.eau  youth  seminars,  including 
North  Dakota.  Missouri.  Michigan,  and 
Texas 

A  man  seen  even  more  often  than  Dr. 
Benson  at  Farm  Bureau  seminars  is  W. 
Cleon  Skousen.  Skousen  claims  to  give 
about  300  speeches  per  year,  many  to 
Farm  Bureau  groups.  In  addition,  he 
often  lectures  for  Fred  Schwarz'  Chris- 
tian Anti-Communist  Crusade.  Project 
Alert,  and  other  well-known  forums  of 
the  far  right. 


A  former  FBI  agent  for  16  years.  Skou- 
sen was  fired  as  chief  of  police  of  Salt 
Lake  City  by  Mayor  J.  Bracken  Lee.  for- 
mer Governor  of  Utah.  Mayor  Lee.  him- 
self an  endorser  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety and  a  member  of  its  publication's 
advisory  committee — which  hardly 
makes  him  a  flaming  liberal — had  this 
to  say  about  Skousen : 

That  man  Is  an  incipient  Hitler.  Both  his 
motives  and  his  means  are  ojjen  to  question. 
He  ran  the  police  department  In  Salt  Lake 
City  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the 
Communists  In  Russia  operate  their  govern- 
ment. He  Is  a  master  of  half-truths 

Skousen  has  written  "The  Naked 
Communist"'  and  other  anti-Communist 
books. 

In  recent  monthis.  he  has  spoken  to 
Farm  Bureau  adult  and  youth  seminars 
in  Noith  and  South  Dakota.  Missouri, 
Texas,  Kansas,  and  a  number  of  other 
States. 

In  a  Seattle  speech  a  few  years  ago, 
Skousen  referred  to  the  26  new  African 
nations  as  "170  million  backward,  un- 
educated, uncivilized  primitive  people- 
well,  let's  call  it  by  name— basically  sec- 
ond-generation cannibals." 

He  referred  to  their  delegates  at  the 
United  Nations  as  '"U.N.  witch  doctors."' 

Another  frequent  Farm  Bureau  lec- 
turer is  Dr.  Nicholas  Nyaradi.  Since  his 
arrival  in  the  United  States  from  Hun- 
gary in  1940,  this  self -proclaimed  expert 
has  lectured  and  written  on  the  threat 
of  communism,  external  and  internal 
He  has  been  frequently  quoted  in  the 
John  Birch  Bulletin.  He  has  referred  to 
an  article  by  former  Presidential  adviser. 
Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr.,  as  "the  plan,  the 
scheme,  and  the  schedule  of  establishing 
socialism  in  our  countr\-." 

Skousen  is  affiliated  with  the  Ameri- 
can Opinion  Speakers  Bureau,  a  John 
Birch  Society  adjunct. 

One  of  the  most  active  of  all  Farm 
Bureau  lecturers  is  John  Noble.  Noble 
has  addressed  more  than  25  Farm  Bu- 
reau youth  seminars  in  the  past  few 
years.  Certainly,  a  man  invited  so  often 
to  influence  the  minds  of  our  be.'^t  youth 
must  have  something  really  imporunt 
to  say.  Noble's  claim  to  face  is  that  he 
was  once  a  prisoner  of  the  Communists 
in  East  Germany  and  Russia.  He  has 
been  telling  his  stoiT  ever  since,  in  writ- 
ing, lectures,  and  records,  although  his 
recollections  of  his  exi^eriences  vary 
from  telling  to  telling.  He  operates  the 
Faith  and  Freedom  Forum,  a  company 
which  distributes  his  story  and  the  ma- 
terials of  other  rightwing  propagandists. 

Noble  also  proposes  breaking  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Russia,  economic 
blockade  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other 
similar  policies.  He  was  the  featured 
speaker  in  1966  at  a  meeting  of  INKO— 
investigate  now.  Kin9;  and  others— a 
John  Birch-supported.  anti-ci\il-rights 
group. 

This  is  just  a  partial  listing.  Virtually 
all  other  speakers  at  Farm  Bureau  youth 
"citizenship  semmars"  have  the  same 
impeccable  rightwing  credentials.  For 
example,  Melvin  Mimn,  the  former 
Texas  grocery  clerk  who  is  now  heard 
daily  over  more  than  435  radio  stations 
on  H.  L.  Hunt's  "Life  Line."  Unsuspecting 
Farm  Bureau  members  and  parents  are 
told  in  Farm  Bureau  publications  that 
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these  speakers  are  people  who  will  give 
the  student  "a  better  tmderstanding  of 
the  American  way  of  life";  outstanding 
lectiu-ers  "on  the  present  trends  jeopar- 
dizing the  very  foundation  of  our  Ameri- 
can heritage";  "recognized  authorities 
on  the  American  systLm"  who  deplore 
"spoon-fed  socialism." 

These  "citizenship  seminars"  are  offi- 
cial Farm  Bureau  functions.  For  exam- 
ple, the  statewide  youth  meeting  held  at 
Rock  Springs  Ranch,  Kans..  in  August 
1966.  ".vas  endorsed  and  aEBrmed  by  the 
voting  delegates  representing  the  State's 
105  county  farm  bureaus  at  the  47th 
annual  meeting  of  Kansas  Farm  Bu- 
reaus in  Topeka.  November  3.  1965.  Ben- 
son and  Skousen  headed  the  list  of  speak- 
ers at  this  seminar,  attended  by  280  high 
school  juniors  and  seniors.  In  its  official 
statement.  Farm  Bureau  leadei-s  said: 

Today  our  American  way  of  life  faces  the 
most  serious  challenge  It  has  ever  encoun- 
tered— a  challenge  that  rejects  our  concepts 
of  InciivldUil  responsibility,  that  flaunts  our 
basic  moral  standards,  that  refuses  to  honor 
sacred  pledges  and  promises,  and  one  that 
does  not  recognize  God  as  supreme.  This  Is 
the  challenge  of  communism. 

We  are  disturbed  by  the  apathy  and  com- 
placency with  which  many  of  our  citizens 
view  the  advance  of  communism  and  the 
infiltration  of  communists  and  communistic 
svmpathizers  into  our  public  life.  "We  particu- 
larly deplore  the  socialistic  trends  and  the 
expansion  of  welfare  statistlsm  which  are  all 
too  evident  In  all  segments  of  our  society  and 
government. 

Young  people  have  a  special  stake  In  the 
outcome  of  current  attempts  by  some  people 
to  change  our  economic  system  and  our  form 
of  self-government.  They  need  to  learn  the 
great  truths  underlying  our  American  sys- 
tem and  participate  actively  in  programs 
designed  to  strengthen  it. 

Thus,  the  Farm  Bureau  manages  to 
firmly  implant  the  idea  that  Government 
programs  to  help  the  poor  and  under- 
privileged are  contrary  to  the  will  of  God. 
since  these  efforts  have  been  brought 
about  by  unnamed  "Communists"'  in  our 
Government,  and  Communists  do  not 
recognize  God.  Tlierefore.  God-fearing 
Americans  are  those  who  support  good, 
old-fashioned  free  enterprise  which — in 
plain  Farm  Bureau  language — puts  God 
.squarely  against  price  supports  and  pro- 
duction controls. 

What  is  happening  is  obvious.  The 
State  Farm  Bureaus  are  using  their  tre- 
mendous communications-distribution 
network  and  economic  reserves  to  propa- 
gate an  extremist,  reactionary  economic 
and  political  philo.sophy  to  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  young  farm  leaders,  in  the 
disguise  of  "citizenship"  and  ""patriot- 
ism."" And  the  taxpayer  is  picking  up  a 
good  part  of  the  bill. 

The  Farm  Bureau"s  ties  to  the  right- 
wing  go  beyond  the  speakers  they  pre- 
sent to  their  youth.  Many  Farm  Bureau 
publications  which  are  sent  to  all  mem- 
bers carrj'  the  columns  of  such  right- 
wing  writers  as  Tom  Anderson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
John  Birch  Society,  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  Christian  Cru- 
sade, and  the  policy  committee  of  the 
Liberty  Lobby.  A  recent  article — July 
1967 — in  the  Missouri  Farm  Bureau  News 
most  favorably  reviewed  a  book  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  extensively  quoting  from  his 
editorials  entitled  ""Straight  Talk." 


Many  State  Farm  Bureaus,  such  as  Ne- 
braska, actively  support  the  hberty 
amendment — repeal  of  the  income  tax — 
which  is  actively  promoted  by  the  Lib- 
erty Lobby. 

In  1964.  Senator  Milton  Young — Rep- 
resentative of  North  Dakota — accused 
the  North  Dakota  Farm  Bureau  of  being 
"infiltrated  by  John  Birch  Society  mem- 
bers." 

The  ease  with  which  Birch  Society 
policies  are  picked  up  and  adopted  by 
the  Farm  Bureau  is  illustrated  by  this 
incident.  The  Joiin  Birch  Society  in  1964 
was  in  the  midst  of  its  drive  to  iiave 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  impeached. 
The  John  Birch  Society  Bulletin,  in  its 
issue  of  March  2,  1964,  restated  this  goal 
and  said: 

In  the  meantime,  without  lowering  the 
steam  pressure  one  degree  under  all  of  the 
activities  which  contribute  to  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  Chief  Justice  Impeached,  we 
have  only  one  suggestion  either  to  add  or  to 
emphasize  here.  It  is  that  all  m.embers  who 
are  in  position  to  do  so  increase  the  drive 
to  have  other  organizations  and  conventions 
pass  resolutions  calling  for  Warren"s  im- 
peachment." 

The  bulletin  then  goes  on  to  say : 

In  our  last  Bulletin  we  mentioned  that 
such  a  resolution  had  been  passed  by  the 
Texas  Farm  Bureau.  We  did  not  have  the  de- 
tails at  that  time,  but  this  action  had  taken 
place  at  the  State  convention  held  on  No- 
vember 12  and  13  (1963)  at  Fort  Worth.  The 
original  resolution  had  been  drawn  up  by 
one  of  our  goid  members  In  Houston,  who 
had  al.'eady  pushed  It  through  the  commu- 
nity and  county  conventions,  before  thus  get- 
ting It  sent  to  the  State  body.  There  were 
808  voting  delegates  at  the  State  convention, 
and  the  resolution  was  passed  by  a  voice  vote. 

OTHER  AcnvrriEs 

It  has  been  reported  by  many  sources 
that  the  FaiTn  Bureau  is  a  significant 
contributor  to  Harding  College  and  other 
organizations  represented  by  their  semi- 
nar speakers.  It  has  never  been  revealed 
how  much  these  speakers  or  their  organi- 
zations are  paid  for  these  appearances. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  Farm 
Bureau — directly  and  indirectly — has  be- 
come a  major  supporter  of  rightwing 
activity  in  the  United  States.  It  not  only 
provides  the  funds,  it  provides  the  plat- 
forms and  captive  audiences. 

The  book  lists  recommended  for  read- 
ing at  State  conventions  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  are  replete  with  the  standard 
rightwing  treatises. 

The  Farm  Bureau  provides  rightwing 
groups  with  the  use  of  its  mailing  lists. 
Mrs.  Bryce  Oimstead  of  Guide  Rock. 
Ntbr..  testified  before  my  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee in  V.'ashington  on  August  30,  that 
when  she  became  county  womens  chair- 
man for  her  county  Farm  Bureau,  she 
began  to  receive  letters  from  a  group 
called  "the  Citizens  Womens  Council." 
addressed  exactly  as  her  Farm  Bureau 
mail  came  to  her.  This  maU  consisted  of 
biraiTe  propaganda,  including  red  stick- 
ers that  looked  like  eyes  and  said  "'I  see 
Red  ""  These  were  to  be  placed  on  letters 
written  to  Congressmen  who  did  not  fit 
their  ultraconservative  mold. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion appears  to  be  the  "talent  scout"  that 
discovers  these  speakers  for  the  State 
Famr  Bureaus,  and  the  coordinating 
agency  that  arranges  the  bookings  be- 
tween the  two. 


One  of  the  founders  of  the  corisena- 
tive  Americans  for  Coristitutional  Action 
was  former  AFBF  president.  Ed  O'Neill. 
Alan  Kline.  Charles  Shuman's  predeces- 
sor as  president  of  the  AFBF,  is  presently 
an  ACA  trustee 

Mr.  Shuman  himself  is  a  frequent 
guest  on  Dean  Clarence  Manion's  "Fo- 
rum" radio  broadcast.  And  Manion,  well- 
known  ultranghtist  and  Johm  Birch  So- 
ciety member,  has  frequent  words  of 
glowing  praise  for  his  friends — the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and 
Charles  Shuman  Mr.  Shuman,  who  one 
imagines  would  have  his  hands  full  wnth 
farm  problems,  nevertheless  also  fi:'ids 
time  to  speak  regularly  at  Harding  Col- 
leges  freedom  foriuns. 

We  have  now  seen  a  small  piece  of  "the 
dark  side  of  the  moon"" — the  pattern  of 
rightwing  political  indoctnnation  gen- 
erated and  supported  by  the  Farm  B'l.- 
reau.  The  target  of  ttois  activity  is  our 
farm  youth  Every  effort  is  made  to  brain- 
wash tomorrow's  farm  leaders.  Tnis  ac- 
tivity is  guided  by  a  uroup  of  men  closely 
tied  to  the  extreme  rightwing  fringe  m 
thus  countrv'.  We  who  have  been  asking 
""What  does  the  Farm  Bureau  do  with  the 
great  wealth  its  business  activities  gen- 
erate?" now  have  part  of  the  ansv.er. 

This  ideologj"  is  manifested  in  the  kind 
cf  anti-Government  propaganda  pro- 
moted by  the  Farm  Bureau.  I  have  heard 
extensive  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the 
Amencan  Fann  Bureau  Federation,  in 
its  campaign  against  1962  wheat  referen- 
dum, did  not  campaign  on  the  issues 
Instead,  they  mounted  a  massive,  costly 
campaign  to  create  fear  of  the  Govern- 
ment Itself  One  picture  w  idely  circalated 
by  tlie  Farm  Buieau  showed  several  Rus- 
sian leaders  sitting  around  a  conference 
table,  apparently  in  the  Kremlin.  The 
caption  indicated  that  a  vote  for  that 
wheat  referendum  was  a  vote  for  that 
kind  of  government.  As  one  witness  de- 
scribed the  Farm  Bureau"s  anti-Govem- 
ment  campaign:  "It  was  just  filthy" 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  outstanding 
youth  of  large  areas  of  our  Nation — cur 
future  leaders — are  being  systematically 
indoctrinated  with  untruthful,  anti- 
Govemment.  extremist  philosophy  is  a 
national  disgrace.  It  is  essential  that 
every  American  be  made  aware  of  what 
the  Fai-m  Bureau  is  doing  under  the  false 
banners  of  "citizenship"  and  "freedom." 
words  it  has  corrupted  and  endowed  with 
a  new  and  alien  meaning. 


THE  4-H  CLUBS— LE.^P^-ING  BY 
DOING 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Spealier.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  NA"rcHER]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  it  is  my  privilege  to  f>ay  tribute 
to  the  4-H  Clubs  of  America  as  they 
celebrate  their  national  week  beginning 
September  30  through  October  7  and.  as 
always,  I  am  eager  to  salute  this  out- 
standing and  praiseworthy  organiza- 
tion. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  cite  the  ex- 
cellent programs  carried  out  by  a  na- 
tional membership  of  nearly  3  million 
American  boys  and  girls  because  their 
tremendous  achievements  speak  for 
themselves. 

Fifty-three  years  ago  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  enacted  the  Smith- 
Lever  Law  which  established  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Ser\'ice,  thus  actu- 
ally initiating  the  official  4-H  Club  move- 
ment. The  growth  of  the  4-H  Club  idea 
has  been  of  extraordinary  proportions 
and  through  the  International  Farm 
Youth  Exchange  now  circles  the  globe 
with  about  74  countries  adapting  youth 
programs,  similar  to  4-H,  to  their  own 
needs. 

Aside  from  4-H'ers  learning  practical 
skills  in  a  wide  range  of  agriculture, 
home  economics,  citizenship  projects, 
plus  personal  development,  these  young 
people  learn  beyond  a  doubt  the  impor- 
tance of  responsibility  and  that  to  be 
responsible  one  has  to  be  steadfast  and 
trustworthy. 

All  through  the  years  the  various  4-H 
Club  programs  and  projects  have  appro- 
priately changed  with  the  times,  con- 
forming to  the  new  situations  in  which 
our  young  people  find  themselves.  Now 
approximately  100  projects  are  available 
to  interest  and  Inspire  our  young  citizens 
and  since  many  of  the  boys  and  girls 
growing  up  on  our  farms  will  eventually 
seek  employment  in  the  cities.  4-H  is 
assisting  them  to  fit  themselves  for  the 
future  In  preparing  for  new  career  possi- 
bilities. 

Certainly  our  4-H  Club  members,  from 
coast  to  coast,  continually  Impress  us  by 
their  positive  approach  to  present-day 
issues  Euid  their  manner  of  handling 
their  allotted  tasks. 

In  addition  to  notable  achievements  in 
promoting  the  standard  programs  of  4-H 
Club  activities;  namely,  to  assist  young 
people  to  become  creative  and  productive 
citizens,  the  State  of  Kentucky  has  now 
distinguished  itself  with  a  statewide  4-H 
automotive  program  supervised  by  the 
extension  service  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky  in  Lexington.  Last  year  Ken- 
tucky topped  the  Nation  with  its  enroll- 
ment of  nearly  5.000  boys  and  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  19  in  this  pro- 
gram and  this  year's  enrollment  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  12,000.  thus  proving 
what  can  be  accomplished  toward  the 
need  to  help  our  teenagers  become  bet- 
ter prepared  to  take  their  place  at  the 
wheel  of  a  car  or  truck. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  an  abiding  failh 
in  the  youth  of  today  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  I  believe  the  benefits  which 
they  receive  from  participating  in  the 
multiple  programs  sponsored  by  the  4-H 
Clubs  will  bring  them  enduring  rewards 
and  enhance  greatly  the  roles  which  they 
will  assume  as  our  leaders  of  tomorrow. 


FINANCIAL  EXPERT  URGES  ENACT- 
MENT OF  10-PERCENT  SUR- 
CHARGE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sidney 
Homer,  a  partner  of  Salomon  Brothers 
&  Hutzler.  recently  delivered  a  very  in- 
formative and  well-reasoned  speech  out- 
lining the  reasons  why  Congress  should 
enact  the  President's  10-percent  sur- 
charge proposal. 

Mr.  Homer  is  one  of  this  country's 
most  eminent  experts  on  the  money  mar- 
kets and  interest  rates.  He  warned  that 
the  failure  to  enact  the  surcharge  would 
have  very  serious  and  dangerous  reper- 
cussions for  the  credit  markets.  He  said: 

I  will  spare  you  the  details  of  the  financial 
chamber  of  horrors  .  .  .  Corporate  bond 
yields  could  well  reach  7  per  cent,  Treasury 
bill  yields  could  reach  6  per  cent  .  .  .  This 
Is  not  a  forecast:  we  live  In  too  enlightened 
an  age  to  permit  such  a  calamity.  But  this 
Is  a  genuine  threat  if  we  substitute  words 
and  hopes  and  compromises  for  adequate 
fiscal  action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  Mr.  Homer's 
speech  on  September  5  before  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Savings  Associa- 
tion League  should  be  of  interest  to  our 
colleagues.  It  is  as  follows: 
The  PoLmcs  of  Interest  Rates  in  1967  and 

1968 
(An  address  given  before  the  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Savings  Association  League 
of  New  York  State  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va..  by  Sidney  Homer,  on  Sep- 
tember 5.  1967) 
Fellow  Republocrats: 

At  a  time  like  the  present  when  the  future 
level  of  Interest  rates  will  be  importantly 
Influenced  by  one  decision  of  the  Congress, 
it  seems  appropriate  for  me  to  concentrate 
on  the  political  aspects  of  the  money  market. 
I  will  have  something  to  say  about  interest 
rates  if  the  Congress  passes  a  measure  of 
effective  fiscal  restraint  and  also  about  in- 
terest rates  If  the  Congress  fails  to  do  so.  I 
will  even  try  to  guess  which  It  will  be.  How- 
ever. I  warn  you  that  this  will  be  blind 
guessing  at  Its  worst. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  my  big  sister  used 
to  amuse  me  and  herself  by  holding  both 
her  hands  behind  her  back  and  asking  me 
to  pick  one.  In  one  hand  was  a  gumdrop  and 
in  the  other  was  a  camphor  ball.  This,  of 
course,  was  blind  guessing.  I  loved  It.  In  fact, 
my  craving  for  this  sort  of  blind  guessing 
probably  hinted  at  my  future  career  in  Wall 
Street  One  day.  however.  I  discovered  that 
she  had  a  camphor  ball  In  both  hands.  Alas, 
my  faith  in  the  world  was  shattered.  I  be- 
came a  pessimist — for  a  few  minutes.  But  she 
succeeded  in  .persuading  me  that  at  other 
times  there  ha^  been  a  gumdrop  in  both 
hands.  And  I  tried  again  and  sure  enough 
there  was.  I  only  wish  the  game  of  guessing 
the  actions  of  this  Congress  could  be  so 
painless. 

The  fate  of  the  President's  proposal  for 
fiscal  restraint  will  affect  us  all  for  years 
ahead.  It  will  have  narrow  transitory  effects 
for  good  or  ill  and  it  will  have  basic  effects 
which  will  condition  Government  economic 
policies  for  a  long  period  of  years.  Some  will 
say:  if  a  technical  economic  decision  Is  so 
vital,  how  can  we  afford  to  leave  It  to  the 
politicians?  This,  however,  is  only  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  historic  premise  of  democracy. 
In  a  democracy,  basic  public  policies,  even  on 
highly  specialized  subjects  such  as  defense, 
diplomacy,  health,  space  and  economics,  If 
they  involve  general  welfare,  must  ulti- 
mately be  decided  not  by  specialized  experts 
but  by  politicians. 

HISTORIC    PRECEDENTS 

It  Is  no  novelty  at  all  to  find  credit  and 
Interest  rates   Involved   in   politics.  Interest 


rates  have  been  a  hot  political  Issue  on  and 
off  for  at  least  three  thousand  years.  In  pre- 
classlcal  Athens  there  was  a  fierce  political 
battle  on  the  subject  of  credit  and  rates 
which  came  near  to  being  a  revolution.  The 
upshot  was  that,  under  the  Laws  of  Solon,  all 
interest  rates  were  freed  from  political  con- 
trols but,  as  an  offset,  slavery  and  other 
heavy  sanctions  for  default  were  abolished. 
In  classical  Rome,  the  centuries  of  struggle 
between  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians 
largely  concerned  debts  and  rates  of  interest. 
The  upshot  was  that  firm  legal  limits  were 
put  on  interest  rates  i  but  poorly  enforced) 
and  default  penalties  became  very  rigorous 
and  included  slavery. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  when  the  church 
frowned  on  all  interest  payments  :is  usury, 
there  were  frequent  heated  debates  and 
much  political  and  ecclesiastical  legislation 
on  the  subject,  usually  poorly  enforced.  At 
times  indeed  savings  institutions  of  a  non- 
profit sort  were  organized  by  the  princes  or 
by  the  church  to  provide  theoretically  illegal 
credit  to  small  borrowers  at  reasonable  rates. 
Later  one  of  the  driving  forces  behind  the 
Reformation  was  the  urge  to  legalize  inter- 
est and  thus  to  bring  interest  rates  down; 
it  worked  that  way  and  in  the  17th  ai-'d  18th 
Century  prime  rates  in  Northern  Europe 
came  down  from  B':'   to  as  low  as  3  ^  . 

The  English  then  adopted  the  Roman  sys- 
tem of  legal  limits  (first  10'>..  then  6'^-.  then 
S'Ti).  while  the  Dutch  adopted  the  Greek 
system  of  no  restrictions.  Dutch  rates,  how- 
ever, came  down  a  century  earlier  than  Eng- 
lish rates  and  even  further,  reach  3';  around 
1700. 

When  the  English  colonists  came  over  to 
America  they  brought  with  them  the  Eng- 
lish tradition  of  a  legal  limit  on  rates.  It 
was  then  6'c  In  England,  and  is  still  the 
same  in  most  of  our  states.  Although  the 
English  abandoned  legal  rate  limits  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.  we  retain  them  today  as  you 
very  well  know.  The  colonists  shared  the 
English  aspirations  for  low  rates.  The  Con- 
tinental Congress  had  many  hot  debates  on 
the  subject,  but  never  consented  to  pay  high 
market  rates  for  loans  to  finance  the  Revo- 
lution. The  result  was  a  wild  inflation  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  compromised  at  6'i  for  his 
first  bond  issue,  but  could  not  prevent  the 
bonds  from  selling  at  hea\->-  discounts.  Then 
came  the  fierce  political  battles  revolving 
about  the  two  banks  of  the  tJnited  States. 
and  later  the  monetary  controversies  aroused 
by  William  Jennings  Bryan.  Money  and  credit 
thus  has  been  a  political  battleground  since 
the  day  this  country  wfis  formed.  It  is  much 
too  much  to  expect  that  the  nation  will  now 
cede  full  powers  to  any  board  of  independ- 
ent experts  to  decide  this  vital  issue  on  tech- 
nical grounds,  even  though  our  politicians 
have  always  found  it  a  troublesome  and  frus- 
trating issue. 

THE    VETO    OF    THE    MARKETPLACE 

We  are  told  that  high  rates  are  popular 
with  bankers.  Republicans,  and  conserva- 
tives, and  that  low  rates  are  popular  with 
farmers,  Democrats,  and  liberals.  This  may 
be  true  but  if  so  a  glance  at  Interest  rate 
history  provides  irrefutable  testimony  to  the 
repeated  failure  of  these  groups  to  achieve 
the  sort  of  rates  they  are  supposed  to  favor 
In  the  words  of  a  famous  politician,  lets  take 
a  look  at  the  record. 

First,  the  Republican  era  of  Grant.  Hayes. 
Garfield,  McKlnley,  etc..  was  a  period  of 
steadily  declining  interest  rates,  not  only 
from  inflated  Civil  War  levels,  but  by  1900 
down  to  almost  3""-  for  prime  bonds.  Fur- 
thermore. William  Jennings  Bryan  was  not 
calling  the  shots.  Second,  the  Democratic  era 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  i  with  Bryan  In  the  Cab- 
inet) and  the  new  Federal  Reserve  saw  in- 
terest rates  rise  swiftly,  reaching  by  1920 
their  highest  point  In  this  century  up  until 
recently.  Next,  the  conservative  Republican 
era  of  the  1920's  with  Harding.  Coolidge.  and 
Hoover,    saw    interest    rates    decline    almost 
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steadily.  Mr.  Mellon  refunded  his  maturities 
successively  at  4U''C — 4''>, — Z^^'l — 3^,8 '"f  — 
S'b  '1  and  3'"  .  Next,  of  course,  came  the  great 
depression  and  then  World  War  II:  Demo- 
crats, liberals,  and  low  rates.  This  was  al- 
most the  only  period  when  the  political  fore- 
cast of  interest  rates  seemed  to  work;  and 
yet  a  glance  abroad  showed  conservative 
Stanley  Baldwin  presiding  over  a  similar  de- 
cline m  British  interest  rates;  it  showed 
French  rates,  and  Dutch  rates,  and  Swiss 
rates  also  declining  sharply. 

After  the  war  most  ruling  politicians 
promised  continued  low  interest  rates.  But 
what  happened?  No  sooner  was  labor  in 
power  in  postwar  England  than  British  in- 
terest rates  began  to  rise  steeply.  Here  Tru- 
man threw  the  prestige  of  the  White  House 
behind  low  rates,  but  failed  and  rates  started 
to  rise  In  1951,  and  continued  to  rise  for 
two  years.  Next  came  a  Republican  Era  un- 
der Eisenliower;  the  Truman  bear  bond  mar- 
ket continued  briefly,  then  reversed.  Repub- 
lican rates  declined  sharply.  Treasury  2V2's 
recovered  to  100  under  Eisenhower,  and 
Humphrey.  Tlien  the  rise  in  rates  resumed, 
then  reversed,  then  resumed.  Indeed,  during 
the  Kennedy  recession  of  1960-1961,  Interest 
rates  remained  far  above  their  levels  of  the 
two  Elsenhower  recessions.  Then  came  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  Secretary  Fowler  with 
their  explicit  policy  of  low  rates.  What  hap- 
pened.' Mr.  Fowler,  since  taking  office,  has 
refunded  at  41,4 '7—43,4  Tc— 5 'r— 5^,8  ^';.  He 
has  set  high  yield  records  and  is  still  setting 
them.  If  Mr."  Mellon  was  indeed  a  high  in- 
terest rate  man  and  if  Mr.  Fowler  is  indeed 
a  low  Interest  rate  man,  they  both  were 
certainly  frustrated.  Actually,  I  doubt  that 
either  man  thought  he  could  set  the  level  of 
rates — but  the  markets  sometimes  seemed  to 
think  so. 

In  all  of  this  history.  I  call  your  attention 
to  one  recurrent  fact:  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  market  place  to  veto  the  inter- 
est rate  decisions  of  any  government.  Only 
in  times  of  all  out  war  and  complete  wartime 
controls  has  a  predetermined  pattern  of 
yields  been  enforced  on  the  economy.  At 
other  times,  when,  as  usually  is  the  case, 
official  policy  coincides  with  the  natural  di- 
rection of  the  market,  it  can  certainly  hasten 
and  exaggerate  interest  rate  fluctuations;  it 
can  alio  delay  and  soften  adverse  trends  and 
completely  eliminate  temporary  adverse 
fluctuations.  But  whenever  there  are  pow- 
erful cyclical  forces  towards  lower  or  higher 
interest  rates,  they  are  Just  about  sure  to 
win  out  over  any  contrary  exercise  of 
authority. 

The  Fed  seems  to  have  very  great  power 
over  short-term  Interest  rates — almost  com- 
plete power  if  it  chooses  to  exercise  it.  Its 
power  over  long-term  rates,  however,  espe- 
cially private  bond  yields,  is  very  indirect 
and  largely  psychological.  Short-term  rates 
are  almost  controlled  by  the  banking  system 
and  hence  by  the  Fed.  but  long-term  rates 
are  the  result  of  thousands  of  autonomous 
private  decisions.  However,  even  in  the  short 
market,  the  Fed's  control  of  rates  is  illusory. 
If  the  Fed  persists  In  restraining  a  strong 
natural  tendency  for  short-rates  to  escalate 
or  decline,  it  will  soon  find  commodity  prices 
rising  or  falling,  and  long  bond  yields  rising 
or  falling,  and  in  time  it  will  be  forced  by 
inflation  or  deflation  to  bow  to  the  natural 
trend. 

The  natural  trend  of  interest  rates,  how- 
ever, and  Indeed  the  whole  economic  en- 
\ironment  can  be  changed  by  fiscal  policy, 
especially  if  it  Is  coordinated  with  monetary 
policy.  This  is  Just  about  where  we  are  to- 
day. Monetary  policy  this  year  succeeded  for 
a  few  months  in  holding  short -rates  down 
at  a  time  of  heavy  credit  demands  and  es- 
pecially of  demands  for  liquidity.  But  com- 
modity prices  have  alre,=idy  started  up  after 
a  year  of  stability  and  bopd  yields  have  es- 
caiated  again  to  the  hi^.?  of  this  century 
In  spite  of  a  relatively  flat  economy.  Thus, 
the    official    policy   of   ready    availability    of 


credit  at  moderate  rates  is  right  now  in  the 
process  of  being  vetoed  again  by  the  mar- 
ket. 

THE  DILEMMA   OF    1967 

The  bond  market  has  recently  told  us  in 
unmistakable  terms  that  if  an  outslzed 
Treasury  deficit  is  suj>erimposed  on  exist- 
ing heavy  private  credit  demands,  the  market 
will  again  have  to  ration  credit  by  means 
of  a  money  crunch.  This  would  probably  be 
more  severe  than  that  of  1966  when  the 
Treasury  had  no  deficit.  And  savings  insti- 
tutions, if  no  counter  measures  are  taken, 
will  again  be  the  first  victims.  The  revival  in 
home  construction  will  die  on  the  vine 
Commercial  Bank  CDs  will  again  be  out- 
prlced  by  the  market  and  the  banks  will  lose 
deposits  and  refuse  loan  requests.  Life  in- 
surance companies  will  again  suffer  from 
policy  loans  and  withdraw  from  the  capital 
market.  Thus,  if  there  is  such  a  repetition  of 
1966.  there  will  be  important  victims  of  the 
sort  that  escaped  in  1966.  A  mere  glance  at 
the  figures  will  show  how  drastic  the  ration- 
ing of  private  credit  will  have  to  be  to  make 
room  for  a  giant  Treasury  deficit.  Hence,  of 
course,  the  President's  vigorous  tax  request 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  considerable  group 
of  people  who  blame  the  whole  money 
crunch  of  1966  on  Mr.  William  McChesney 
Martin  and  his  associates,  and  threaten  to 
do  so  again  in  1968  If  unlimited  bank  credit 
is  not  created.  Extremists  in  this  group  seem 
to  believe  that  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  especially  of  the  Fed,  over  inter- 
est rates  are  absolute  and  that  the  free  mar- 
ket Is  a  fiction.  Just  how  Mr.  Martin  could 
control  commodity  prices,  or  decide  how- 
much  individuals  will  save,  or  what  they 
will  do  with  their  savings,  and  how  much 
the  Treasury  and  the  private  economy  -Aill 
try  to  borrow,  is  not  explained.  But  some- 
how by  a  wave  of  his  wand  Mr.  Martin,  they 
say.  can  raise  or  lower  interest  rates  at  will. 
And  if  he  raises  Interest  rates,  somehow  or 
other  rich  bankers  will  reap  a  bonus  at  the 
expense  of  depositors  (whose  interest  income 
has  soared  by  S3  billion  In  the  last  few  years 
of  rising  interest  rates).  You  gentlemen,  of 
course,  know  that  all  this  is  nonsense,  prem- 
ises and  conclusions  alike.  At  this  point  I 
would  like  to  paraphrase  a  famous  rebuttal 
by  Daniel  Webster  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate: 

"The  gentleman  from has  told  us 

much  that  Is  original  and  much  that  is  true; 
but  unfortunately  that  which  is  true  is  not 
original  and  that  which  is  original  is  not 
true." 

Fortunately,  we  are  living  in  too  knowl- 
edgeable and  sophisticated  an  age  to  have 
much  fear  of  this  extremely  fuzzy  doctrine 
which  seems  to  Imply  (whether  it  knows  it 
or  not)  complete  power  of  Government  over 
the  economic  lives  of  all  the  people  But  there 
is  a  more  moderate  and  intellectually  re- 
spectable school  which  still  exaggerates  the 
powers  of  monetary  policy  to  create  credit 
and  hold  down  interest  rates  In  a  period  of 
rising  commodity  prices.  Long  experience  has 
proved  beyond  much  doubt  that  managed 
low  market  interest  rates  in  a  boom  period 
result  in  escalating  commodity  prices  and 
credit  demands,  declining  savings,  and  in  the 
end.  Interest  rates  which  rise  much  higher 
than  otherwise  would  be  the  case  We  had 
a  small  sample  of  this  in  1966. 

The  surprising  fact  is  that  Mr.  William 
McChesney  Martin,  in  spite  of  the  habitually 
stern  tone  of  his  voice  and  his  many  warn- 
ings of  the  dangers  of  credit  expansion  and 
especially  of  his  austere  public  Image,  has 
presided  over  a  very  much  larger  peacetime 
expansion  of  Federal  Reserve  credit  than  any 
other  board  chairman.  And  this  year,  so  far. 
his  bank  credit  expansion  Is  beating  all  rec- 
ords by  a  wide  margin.  And  yet  some  have 
implied  that  Martin  was  stingy  In  late  1965 
and  early  1966.  and  that  if  he  had  only  been 
a  good  fellow  the  crunch  of  1966  could  have 
been  avoided.  It  could  have  been  avoided. 
Indeed,  by  an  exercise  of  vigorous  fiscal  re- 


straint in  late  1965  or  early  1966.  but  in  the 
absence  of  timely  fiscal  restraint  a  more 
expansionary  monetary  policy  at  that  lime 
could  only  have  made  the  inevitable  crunch 
worse  when  it  came  and  interest  rates  even 
higher  than  they  were  All  of  his  history 
simply  points  up  the  limited  powers  of  mon- 
etary policy  to  regulate  the  economic  lives 
of  our  people.  This  has  been  the  great  lesson 
of  the  last  five  years  both  in  Europe  and  here 
One  by  one  the  governments  of  the  world  are 
turning  to  fiscal  policy  as  an  essential  ally 
of  monetary  policy  in  providing  healthy  eco- 
nomic growth. 

THESITRTAX:   OBJECTIONS 

Now  let  me  review  the  great  debate  which 
is  surrounding  the  President's  proposal  for  a 
10'1-  stirtax.  Nobody  likes  higher  taxes,  and 
most  admit  that  we  are  faced  with  a  choice 
of  evils.  In  favoring  a  policy  of  vigorous  fiscal 
restraint,  I  can  be  accused  of  special  pleading 
because  I  am  an  Investment  banker  and  in- 
vestment bankers  with  an  interest  in  the 
bond  market  are  supposed  to  prefer  declining 
interest  rates.  You  can  also  be  accused  of 
personal  bias  because  your  Industry  has  more 
than  any  other  to  lose  by  escalating  market 
rates  of  interest.  But  indeed  I  believe  most 
of  us  are  able  to  look  beyond  these  narrow 
persona!  advantages  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  We  know  that  our 
personal  welfare  will  depei  J  more  on  the 
general  welfare  of  the  country  than  on  transi- 
tory advantages  or  disadvantages  local  to 
our  own  enterprises.  Fortuitously,  but  for- 
tunately, I  believe  that  in  this  case  our  own 
near-term  Interests  coincide  with  the  long- 
term  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Let  me  first  review  some  of  the  objections 
to  the  program  of  fiscal  restraint.  First,  it  is 
argued  that  the  economic  need  for  higher 
taxes  is  not  clearcut.  that  there  Is  no  assur- 
ance that  the  infiatlonary  upward  economic 
trend  forecast  for  late  this  year  and  next 
will  in  fact  occur.  So  far.  so  good.  Thinking 
back.  I  can  scarcely  remember  a  time  when 
the  economic  outlook  was  clearcut.  The  eco- 
nomic indicators  are  almost  never  unani- 
mous. There  has  been  hardly  a  month  In  the 
postwar  period  when  the  bears  could  not 
bring  forth  strong  arguments  for  their  gloomy 
opinions,  and  the  bulls  cite  other  arguments 
in  support  of  their  optimism.  If  plant  and 
equipment  expenditures  were  rising  perhaps 
housing  starts  were  simultaneously  falling. 
If  commodity  prices  were  rising,  so  perhaps 
was  unemployment.  If  durable  goods  orders 
were  soaring,  so  also  perhaps  were  Inven- 
tories. And  so  it  goes.  If  we  wait  for  unanim- 
ity, we  will  wait  forever  Fiscal  policy  cannot 
afford  to  wait  for  certainty;  it  must  antici- 
pate. It  is  too  cumbersome  for  quick,  fre- 
quent and  subtle  changes.  If  as  one  distin- 
guished economist  recently  suggested,  we 
wait  until  we,  "See  the  whites  or  their  eyes," 
i.e.,  until  inflation  is  a  gigantic  looming 
reality,  then  unrecoverable  damage  would 
have  been  done  and  the  emergency  counter 
measures  we  would  then  have  to  take  would 
be  far  more  painful  and  costly  than  the  mild 
restraint  that  is  now  proposed. 

Second,  it  is  argued  that  for  almost  a  year 
we  have  been  in  a  period  of  slack  and  that 
a  $7-$10  billion  tax  increase  now  (reducing 
our  Treasury  deficit  to  a  mere  $15  billion  or 
so)  might  plunge  us  into  a  recession.  The 
key  word  here  is  slack.  In  1965  and  1966  our 
economy  climbed  at  a  fabulous  unsustain- 
able rate  to  an  extremely  high  level  of  activ- 
ity, far  beyond  the  hopes  of  the  optimists. 
The  important  point  Is  not  that  it  has  re- 
cently been  rising  more  gradually,  but  that 
It  has  held  this  fabulously  high  level  during 
a  year  of  inventory  adjustment  and  flat  con- 
sumer buying  In  other  words,  we  are  not 
in  a  period  of  poor  business,  we  are  still  in 
the  boom  of  1965-1966.  Nevertheless,  both 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  right  now  are 
highly  expansionary.  If  there  is  no  tax  in- 
crease, fiscal  policy  will  soon  be  even  more 
expansionary  and  monetary  policy  will  be 
forced  to  become  restrictive. 
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Th\d.  it  Is  seriously  argued  by  at  least 
one  ecoi'.omlst  that  a  529  billion  cleflclt  Is 
opposed  by  the  Administration  only  be?ause 
It  win  be  a  political  liability  In  the  1968 
campaign:  that  such  a  detlclt  Is  not  a  per- 
suasive economic  argument  for  either  a  tax 
Increase  or  a  reduction  in  expenditures. 
While  this  argument  could  be  val'd  In  a 
period  of  depression.  It  has  many  obvious 
fl.iws  m  a  period  of  boom  After  all  such  a 
deficit  adds  billions  of  additional  stimula- 
tion to  an  economy  already  operating  at  the 
highest  level  In  history  with  low  unemploy- 
ment and  rising  costs  But  the  great  flaw  in 
this  >irgviment  lies  In  Ignoring  the  task  of 
raising  this  vast  sura  cf  money  in  the  already 
clogged  credit  markets.  Obviously  tl.e  Treas- 
ury would  have  to  preempt  credit  on  a  grand 
scale  from  the  private  economy.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  such  a  deficit  at  such  a  time  would 
soon  dislocate  the  capital  markets  and  thus 
be  much  more  likely  to  damage  the  economy 
and  cause  the  feared  recession  than  would 
a  tax  increase. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  adverse  argu- 
ments, some  of  which  are  merely  pious  hopes. 
There  are  those  who  Inste.id  of  Increasing 
taxes  would  end  the  Vietnam  War  but  they 
don't  tell  us  how  or  when.  There  are  those 
who  would  cut  domestic  expenditures  dras- 
tically but  again  it  is  hard  to  say  how  and 
where.  And  the  fiscal  problem  is  looming 
directly  ahead  of  us.  It  will  not  wait  on  long 
range  cures. 

REASONS    FOR    THE    SURTAX 

In  reciting  the  arguments  in  favor  of  some 
effective  form  of  fiscal  restraint  (and  I  at- 
tempt no  case  for  the  President's  precise 
program).  I  will  skip  quickly  over  a  few- 
Important  but  familiar  points.  Thus,  it  is 
argued,  and  I  belli?ve  correctly,  that  the  bur- 
dens of  the  Vletn.im  War.  or  any  other  war, 
and  whether  we  like  the  war  or  not,  should 
be  shared  by  all  of  us  Again.  It  Is  argued, 
and  I  believe  correctly,  that  the  threat  of 
inflation  Inherent  in  such  an  outslzed  deficit 
must  be  contained  by  vigorous  action  in  ad- 
vance of  the  inflation  itself  or  not  at  all. 
Again,  it  is  argued,  and  I  believe  correctly. 
that  a  deficit  of  this  size  with  no  end  in 
sight,  would  underm;ne  confidence  in  the 
dollar  both  at  home  and  abroad  at  a  time 
when  foreign  confidence  in  the  dollar  Is  our 
first  line  of  defense  In  a  dangerous  world 
and  at  a  tim.e  when  the  willingness  of  Amer- 
icans to  save  in  dollar  form  is  essential  to 
financing  both  our  domestic  economy  and 
our  war. 

Again,  while  a  large  majority  of  private 
and  public  economic  projections  for  1968 
forecast  a  high  rate  of  economic  growth  and 
upward  price  pressure,  a  small  minority  dis- 
agree and  make  recessionary  forecasts.  Some 
of  these  pes.slmlsts  are  inviting  us  to  run  the 
risk  of  a  disrupted  economy  in  case  they  are 
wrong  and  the  majority  Is  right  The  over- 
riding point  Is  that  the  damage  potentially 
caused  by  this  measure  of  fiscal  restraint, 
even  if  the  pe.=:simists  are  right,  is  very  small 
compared  to  the  damage  caused  by  an  out- 
right inflationary  bcxjm  if  the  pessimists  are 
wrong.  Thus,  we  can  press  our  argument  for 
the  surtax  without  sponsoring  any  speclflc 
economic  forecast  We  don't  have  to  be  sure 
of  a  boom  to  agree  strongly  for  fiscal 
restrain'. 

Now  I  should  like  to  enlarge  on  some 
further  arguments  for  fiscal  restraint  which 
are  also  compelling.  The  volume  of  real 
savings  in  the  economy  is  always  limited  by 
the  decisions  of  millions  of  individuals  or 
firms  to  save  or  to  spend.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve cannot  augment  the  total  of  real  sav- 
ings by  providing  an  unwanted  excess  of  de- 
posits: Indeed,  by  this  Inflationary  process 
the  Fed  is  more  apt  to  reduce  the  total  of 
real  savings.  Therefore,  If  the  Treasury  ab- 
sorbes  $15  or  more  of  these  real  savings  next 
year,  compared  with  »3  billion  last  year, 
and  if  private  credit  demands  remain  as  large 
as  they  are,  and  If  the  total  of  real  savings 
continues  Inadequate  to  go  around,  as  we 


know  It  was  in  1966,  then  a  massive  rationing 
of  private  credit  will  have  to  take  place  In 
1968,  far  more  severe  than  the  credit  ration- 
ing of  1966.  I  will  spare  you  the  details  of  the 
financial  chamber  of  horrors  which  would 
follow  in  the  capital  markets.  Corporate  bond 
yields  could  well  reach  T"' .  Treasury  bills 
could  reach  6',o,  and  so  forth.  Your  business 
would  of  course,  be  the  first  victim,  but  there 
would  be  many  others.  This  Is  not  a  forecast; 
we  live  In  too  enlightened  an  age  to  permit 
such  a  calamity.  But  this  Is  a  genuine  threat 
if  we  substitute  words  and  hopes  and  com- 
promises for  adequate  fiscal  action. 

I  said  earlier  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
choice  of  evils.  A  tax  Increase  will,  of  course. 
hurt  most  of  us  and  will  dampen  down  our 
rate  of  economic  growth,  It  Is  hoped  from  an 
excessive  rate  to  a  substantial  rate.  But  the 
alternative  seems  to  end  up  with  a  disruptive 
crisis  which  would  Indeed  reverse  economic 
growth.  With  no  fiscal  restraint,  but  rather  a 
record  fiscal  stimulation,  monetary  policy 
in  1968  would  be  forced  to  became  restrictive. 
With  fiscal  restraint  monetary  policy  could 
remain  reasonably  expansive  or  at  worst  neu- 
tral. This  depends  on  the  degree  of  fiscal 
restraint  and  the  response  of  the  economy 
to  the  surtax.  Therefore,  what  we  are  really 
seeking  is  an  optium  mix  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy.  I  submit  that  a  mixture  of  less 
fiscal  stimulation  coupled  with  less  mone- 
tary restraint  would  produce  much  better 
economic  growth  than  a  mixture  of  contin- 
ued intense  fiscal  stimulation  and  renewed 
monetary  restraint.  In  other  words,  an  ade- 
quate tax  Increase  now  would  produce  a 
more  prosperous  economy  than  no  tax  In- 
crease or  an   Inadequate   Increase. 

Next  I  would  like  to  touch  on  the  New  Eco- 
nomics. This  attractive  lable  Is  attached  to 
a  program  wherein  monetary  and  fiscal  pol- 
icy are  deliberately  used  to  avoid  booms  and 
depressions  and  to  keep  the  economy  growing 
on  an  even  keel.  Whether  we  bellve  In  such 
a  program  of  government  Intervention  or  not, 
it  is  a  reality  and  for  the  sake  of  our  economy 
we  must  hope  that  It  works.  Now  In  this  tax 
debate  the  future  of  the  New  Economics 
may  be  at  stake.  Five  years  ago  when  a  tax 
reduction  was  proposed  In  the  name  of  the 
New  Economics,  sceptics  said  that  the  whole 
program  was  an  Inflationary  fraud,  that  the 
politicians  were  seizing  upon  an  attractive 
new  excuse  to  gain  votes  and  to  stimulate, 
but  that  when  the  program  called  for  re- 
straint, which  the  New  Economics  Is  sure 
periodically  to  require,  the  politicians  would 
abandon  the  whole  scheme  and  refuse  to 
restrain  a  boom.  Just  this  could  be  hap- 
pening right  now.  If  so.  the  whole  basis  for 
the  New  Economics  will  be  In  doubt.  There- 
fore, It  Is  imperative  to  those  congressmen 
who  look  forward  to  the  benefits  of  sustained 
economic  growth  through  the  techniques  of 
the  New  Economics  to  support  It  at  this 
crisis.  Future  tax  cuts,  under  circumstances 
like  1964.  win  be  much  more  difficult  to 
achieve  If  the  tax  cut  of  1964  ends  up  disas- 
trously. Indeed,  Mr.  Reuff,  de  Gaulle's  econ- 
omist, win  be  able  to  claim  that  he  was  right 
when  he  said  that  no  Democracy  can  man- 
age Its  own  fiscal  affairs  successfully. 

Finally,  a  measure  of  strong  fiscal  restraint 
now  will  help  us  avoid  not  only  a  credit 
crunch,  but  alternatively  a  program  of  of- 
ficial credit  rationing  or  credit  controls.  If 
the  Congress  refuses  to  raise  enough  new 
taxes,  the  excessive  pressures  on  the  credit 
markets  might  be  alleviated  by  a  program 
of  "voluntary"  domestic  credit  rationing.  I 
put  "voluntary"  In  quotation  marks.  I  do 
not  have  to  enlarge  on  the  hardships  and 
dislocations  and  dlsadvantfiges  of  such  a 
program. 

IS  rr  ENOUGH' 

Now  what  does  all  this  seem  to  mean  for 
the  future  of  Interest  rates?  If  the  President's 
program  is  passed  Intact,  the  question  will 
immediately  arise:  Is  It  enough?  It  may  not 
be.  After  all  the  new  budget  estimates  seem 
to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  new  taxes  and 


leave  us  still  with  an  expansionary  deficit 
unless  large  cuts  in  expenditures  are  also 
m.ade. 

The  near-term  effects  of  the  President's 
program.  If  pyassed.  will  depend  partly  on  its 
psychological  impact  on  business  and  on 
con.sumers.  If  as  a  result  of  higher  taxes,  con- 
sumers cut  back  expenditures  and  business 
cuts  back  Its  expenditures  for  inventory  or 
plant  (and  by  cutbacks  I  don't  mean  reduc- 
tions from  present  levels  but  from  potential 
overstimulated  future  levels  i .  then  the  legis- 
lation will  be  effective.  If  however  as  some 
expect,  consumers  simply  reduce  the  savings 
by  the  amount  of  their  tax  increase  and  busi- 
ness borrows  all  it  needs  to  pay  the  higher 
trxes,  then  the  total  of  demand  for  goods 
and  demand  for  credit  will  not  be  reduced 
and  nothing  will  have  been  accomplished 
except  lower  Treasury  borrowing  offset  by 
higher  private  borrowing  and  lower  private 
savings.  This  specter  is  raised  by  some  op- 
ponents of  the  tax  cut;  they  usually  do  not 
say  what  we  should  do  about  It.  but  their 
argument  seems  to  me  to  lead  straight  to 
either  a  crunch  or  unwanted  di  ect  credit 
controls.  Much  more  likely  is  the  prospect 
that  private  and  business  expenditures  will 
in  fact  be  reduced  by  the^e  new  taxes  but  not 
by  the  full  amount  cf  the  taxes.  If  so.  Gov- 
ernment borrowing  will  be  much  less  than 
otherwise  and  private  borrowing  will  remain 
high  for  awhile.  However,  a  combination  of 
fiiscal  restraint  and  confideiice  in  money 
availability  soon  should  induce  corporations 
to  reduce  their  present  abnormal  rush  to 
borrow  for  the  future.  They  will  if  they  are 
assured  that  next  year  ample  credit  will  be 
available.  This  is  a  key  objective  of  the 
program. 

If  the  economy  responds  In  this  way  to  the 
President's  program,  and  if  budgetary  ex- 
penditures are  restrained,  then  there  is  a 
chance  that  the  program  will  be  adequate. 

What  then  will  such  a  program  of  adequate 
fiscal  restraint  mean  for  interest  rates?  Over 
the  next  year,  there  will  be  many  other 
factors  Influencing  interest  rates  which  are 
beyond  my  assignment  today — for  example, 
the  course  of  the  war.  International  monetary 
affairs,  cur  elections,  and  the  response  of  the 
economy  itself  to  these  imponderables.  We 
are  not  required  to  maintain  that  the  sur- 
tax by  itself  will  solve  all  our  fiscal  prob- 
lems However,  we  can  be  sure  that  It  will 
hold  down  interest  rates  below  what  they 
otherwise  would  be.  If  we  try  then  to  Isolate 
the  effect  of  fiscal  restraint  In  an  otherwise 
unchanged  environment,  I  believe  we  can 
draw  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Monetary  policy  will  be  able  to  avoid 
outright  restraint  but  In  a  rising  economy  It 
will  not  remain  as  expansive  as  it  now  Is. 
Some  decline  In  the  rate  of  bank  deposit 
expansion  should  be  expected  but  should  be 
matched  by  moderation  in  both  private 
credit  demands  and  in  Treasury  demands. 
This  would  suggest  a  .stabilization  of  short 
rates  around  present  levels  without  the 
sharp  escalation  towards  6Tc  which  would 
otherwise  happen 

2.  The  volume  of  corporate  bond  financing 
should  decline  and  this  should  bring  about  a 
decline  in  our  freak  corporate  bond  yields. 

3.  Higher  taxes  and  continued  bank  de- 
mand should  bring  about  lower  municipal 
bond  yields. 

4.  Stability  elsewhere  should  In  time  per- 
mit a  small  reduction  In  deposit  rates. 

5.  Good  dejjoslt  flows  should  permit  a 
continued  rise  In  housing  starts  and  hence  a 
good  volume  of  mortgage  creation.  When  cor- 
porate bond  yields  at  length  decline,  mort- 
gage rates  should  stabilize. 

6.  The  promise  of  a  substantial  volume  of 
Treasury  financing,  In  spite  of  the  tax  In- 
crease, should  tend  to  hold  Treasury  yields 
up.  The  need  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  longer 
term  paper  should  have  the  same  effect. 

We  must  always  keep  In  mind  that  most 
Interest  rates  and  bond  yields  are  today  his- 
torically  extremely   high — some   are   higher 
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than  they  have  been  since  1877.  An  under- 
standable but  extraordinary  confluence  of 
pwlltical  and  economic  events  have  brought 
this  about  While  we  can  assume  that  the 
Vietnam  War  and  other  extraordinary  Influ- 
ences will  not  last  forever,  I  am  assuming 
here  no  change  In  the  fundamentals  for  the 
period  of  this  estimate,  except  only  the  sur- 
tax. Therefore,  my  estimates  of  rate  declines 
in  a  few  areas,  if  an  adequate  tax  is  enacted, 
are  moderate  and  indeed  very  much  less  than 
they  would  be  in  the  event  of  an  Improved 
international  situation. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  alternatives.  There 
is  a  very  real  possibility  that  the  President's 
fiscal  program  is  not  large  enough  in  view  of 
rising  expenditures.  Again,  the  Congress  may 
whittle  it  down  severely.  Again,  the  private 
economy  might  respond  as  some  fear  by 
simply  borrowing  more.  Or  expenditures  In 
Vietnam  might  again  escalate. 

What  do  these  alternatives  seem  to  mean 
for  interest  rates?  If  not  countered  in  any 
way,  they  all  mean  a  return  to  an  overheated 
economy,  to  restrictive  monetary  policy,  and 
to  another  severe  credit  crunch.  The  market 
is  already  expressing  its  pessimism.  Just  in 
the  last  two  weeks,  since  the  President's 
message,  bond  jields  have  started  up  again. 
Many  have  broken  through  the  crisis  highs 
of  last  August  with  no  resistance  level  in 
sight. 

As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  think  this  trend 
will  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion. The  adverse  economic  consequences 
would  be  too  severe  and  so  would  be  the 
political  consequences  in  an  election  year. 
Thus,  the  level  of  the  bond  market  and  In- 
deed of  the  whole  Interest  rate  structure  is 
today  a  political  force  in  itself.  If  rates  rise 
fast  enough  and  far  enough,  our  political 
leaders  in  and  out  of  the  Congress  wiU  be 
led  to  take  counter  action — probably  not 
fast  enough  or  large  enough  to  avoid  all 
damage,  but  enough  to  avoid  catastrophe. 

Consequently,  if  the  prospective  t-ax  bill  Is 
unduly  delayed  or  is  inadequate.  I  would  ex- 
pect a  further  sharp  rise  in  interest  rates  fol- 
lowed by  more  adequate  legislation,  followed 
in  turn  by  a  decline  in  rates.  Thus,  If  we 
do  not  get  adequate  legislation  now,  we  will 
later  on.  Hopefully,  such  action  should  be 
forthcoming  quickly  without  first  moving  to 
the  brink  of  massive  economic  and  financial 
dislocations. 


ARNO  C.  FIELDNER  (1881-1966': 
WORLD  FAMOUS  AUTHORITY  ON 
FUELS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Penns.vlvania  (Mr.  FIood] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  associ- 
ated in  significant  ways  with  the  careers 
of  many  leaders  in  the  sciences  who  have 
become  -Aorld  famous.  One  of  these  was 
Dr.  Arno  C.  Fieldner.  who  served  as 
superint-c-ndent  and  chief  chemist  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  Experimental  Station 
at  Pittsburgh.  1921-27. 

Dr.  Fieldner  was  the  author  of  more 
than  4C0  scientific  papers  now  having 
131  cards  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
card  index.  Among  his  many  scientific 
contributions  was  the  development  of 
the  experimental  data  that  was  re- 
quired for  the  Installation  of  the  ven- 
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tilation  systems  of  the  Holland  Tunnel 
in  New  York  and  the  Liberty  Tubes  in 
Pittsburgh. 

An  admirable  biographical  sketch  of 
Dr.  Fieldner  by  Dr.  Robert  W.  'Webb  and 
Dr.  Charles  W^  Wriglit  was  pubhshed  in 
the  September  1967  issue  of  the  Cosmos 
Ciub  Bulletin. 

In  order  that  the  story  of  Dr.  Field- 
ner's  life  and  achievements  may  be  more 
widely  known  and  thus  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  the  youth  of  the  Nation,  I 
include  the  indicated  sketch  as  part  of 
my  remarks: 

Ajino  Carl  Fieldner  (1831-1956) 

Dr.  Arno  C.  Fieldner  was  an  emeritus 
member  of  the  Cosmos  Club  for  a  period  of 
seven  years,  having  been  elected  on  June  2, 
1919.  A  bachelor,  he  lived  ir.  our  Clubhouse 
for  the  last  40  years  of  his  life,  perhaps 
longer  than  any  other  member.  He  was. 
therefore,  a  pillar  of  the  Club  in  letter  and 
spirit.  He  met  a  tragic  death  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  on  July  13,  1966,  as  he  was 
returning  from  a  fishing  trip  in  Canada. 

Dr.  Fieldner's  many  scientific  achieve- 
ments were  truly  impressive  and  spanned 
over  half  a  century.  Born  in  Ney.  Ohio,  on 
December  12.  1881.  he  received  his  bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  chemical  engineering  In 
1906  at  Ohio  State  University,  which  some 
years  later  awarded  him  an  honorary  doc- 
torate of  science,  as  did  also  the  Universities 
of  Alabama  and  North  Dakota.  His  interest 
in  coal  technology  began  at  Ohio  State,  and 
his  success  as  a  chemical  engineer  developed 
so  rapidly  that  when  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  was  created  in  1910  and  its  coal  divi- 
sion eswblished  in  Pittsburgh,  he  was  made 
chermst  in  charge  of  its  fuels  chemical  lab- 
oratory where  he  served  until  1917. 

Shortly  after  the  start  of  World  War  I,  he 
moved  to  Washington  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  gas-mask  division  of  the  Chem- 
ical Warfare  Service  with  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor, where  for  two  years  he  directed  m.ore 
than  2,000  scientists  and  engineers  in  re- 
search on  gas  masks  and  absorbents.  Follow- 
ing the  war,  he  rejoined  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  was  its  supervisory  chemist  at  Pitts- 
burgh, 1919-21.  followed  by  promotion  to  a 
position  of  greatly  Increased  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities; namely,  superintendent  and 
chief  chemist  of  the  Bureau's  Pittsburgh  Ex- 
perimental Station,  a  vast  complex  of  re- 
search laboratories.  1921-27.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  Washington,  where  he  held  a  series 
of  positions  of  successively  increasing  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  Mines  Bureau. 

Thus.  Dr.  Fieldner  devoted  most  of  his  en- 
tire professional  life  to  research,  testing,  and 
developments  in  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
until  he  retired  from  Government  service  In 
1955.  Even  then,  however,  he  did  not  stop  his 
Federal  career,  for — by  special  invitation  and 
appolntment^ — he  continued  on  as  a  consul- 
tant to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  for  sev- 
eral years.  Several  times  during  his«mature 
years  he  was  approached  about  becoming 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  but  he  al- 
ways declined,  feeling  that  his  primary  In- 
terests and  strongest  assets  better  enabled 
him  to  be  a  research  leader  than  to  try  to 
be  a  "high-power  "  administrator.  Proof  of 
that  wisdom  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Bureau's  first  Experimental  Station  at  Pitts- 
burgh, which  was  so  successfully  developed 
and  expanded  during  his  leadership  over  an 
early  six-year  period,  served  as  the  prototype 
for  all  the  regional  laboratories  that  the 
Bureau   of   Mines  established   thereafter. 

He  was  the  author  of  more  than  400  scien- 
tific papers,  reports,  and  technical  publica- 
tions, particularly  on  fuel  testing  and  re- 
search. He  directed  pioneering  studies  on  the 
development  and  standardization  of  methods 
of  analyzing  and  classifying  coals:  the  com- 
bustion,   carbonization,    and   gasification   of 


coal;  synthetic  liquid  fuels;  and  explosives 
and  explosions.  Working  under  most  hazard- 
ous conditions  and  assisted  by  a  selected 
group  of  engineering  and  medical  specialists, 
he  developed  t.he  mass  of  experimental  data 
needed  to  establish  ventilation  specifications 
for  acceptable  hvunan  safety  In  the  Holland 
Tunnel  in  New  York  and  the  Liberty  Tubes 
in  Pittsburgh,  which  were  the  first  specifi- 
cations of  ma.xlmum  reliability  under  such 
extreme  and  varying  conditions  and  which 
served  as  the  basis  for  similar  vehicular  tun- 
nels and  tubes  later  constructed  In  this 
country  and  abroad.  He  also  Invented  a  gas 
mask  as  a  preventive  against  the  effects  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  breathing  of  dust,  the 
cause  of  silicosis. 

Dr.  Fieldner  was  an  unusually  active 
member  of  the  American  Society  for  Test- 
ing Materials  for  52  continuous  years,  and 
he  was  a  dynamic  force  In  all  of  its  work 
on  coal,  coke,  gas.  and  other  fuels  through- 
out that  period.  This  mediiun  furnished  him 
an  ideal  forum  for  giving  Invaluable  exten- 
sion and  practical  effect  to  his  vast  research 
achievements  and  leadership,  and  he  served 
the  Society  with  further  distinction  by  be- 
ing elected  its  vice  president  in  1934-36  and 
its  president  in  1936-37. 

During  his  career,  he  received  many  medals 
and  honorary  awards  in  recognition  of  his 
achievements.  Including  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior (1949).  Just  five  months  before  his 
death,  he  was  presented  a  highly  prized  cer- 
tificate by  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  naming  him  the  first  honorary 
member  of  its  Committee  D-5  on  coal  and 
coke,  of  which  he  had  been  chairman  for 
an  unprecedented  span  of  28  continuous 
years,  during  which  important  nationally  and 
Internationally  acceptable  methods  for  sam- 
pling and  analysis  of  coal,  coke,  and  gas  were 
developed  under  his  leadership  and  subse- 
quently adopted  by  mines  and  nations  around 
the  world. 

While  chemical  engineering  was  Dr.  Field- 
ner's first  love  and  his  professional  work 
always  c^me  first,  he  had  many  other  inter- 
ests and  activities.  He  was  an  ardent  fisher- 
man, indulging  In  this  sport  at  every  oppor- 
tunity throughout  his  life,  even  to  the  very 
end.  During  his  younger  and  more  active 
years,  he  played  golf  with  pleasure  and  en- 
thusiasm. He  was  an  avid  fan  of  collegiate 
and  professional  football  and  baseball.  Too, 
he  was  a  great  lover  of  music,  his  favorite  lis- 
tening being  operatic,  and  he  even  studied 
the  cello  for  several  years  during  early  life. 
He  also  was  an  accomplished  photographer 
and  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
Cosmos  Club  group  known  as  the  "Cosmotog- 
raphers,"  attending  all  their  monthly  pres- 
entations of  slides.  He  was.  In  fact,  a  "fanatic 
for  attending  Illustrated  travelogue  lectures, 
very  rarely  missing  one  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society's  weekly  presentations  In 
Constitution  Hall  since  their  inception  many 
years  ago. 

Dr.  Pieldner's  very  warm,  personable,  sim- 
ple, consistent,  and  patient  nature  was  out- 
standing and  served  him  well  in  all  his  pro- 
fessional activities.  Basically,  he  loved  people, 
making  friends  easily  and  quickly  among  all 
age  groups  and  walks  of  life  and  being  able 
to  maintain  lasting  friendships  Until  his 
death,  in  fact,  he  carried  on  a  voluminous 
and  detailed  correspondence,  both  personal 
and  professional,  with  old  friends  and  former 
associates. 

Dr.  Fieldner  was  not  only  a  good  talker  but 
also  a  splendid  listener,  and  he  always  ex- 
tracted the  best  from  his  associates  and  com- 
panions. Much  of  his  charm  and  Euccess  lay 
in  his  masterful  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  in  his  special  ability,  if  not  uncanny 
knack,  in  being  able  to  "spot"  young  grad- 
uates with  great  potential,  attract  them  to 
his  staff  or  to  those  of  cooperating  agencies. 
stimulate  and  inspire  them  into  motivation 
and  dedication,  and  give  them  increasing  re- 
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aponslbUltles  and  appropriate  guidance  until 
they  had  developed  themselves  Into  strong 
and  successful  professionals. 

Thus  with  each  of  the  countless  engineers 
whom  Dr.  Fleldner  developed,  he  gained  an 
extra  pair  of  capable  eyes  and  loyal  hands  for 
Klvlng  practical  extension  and  efTcct  of  nis 
own  mind,  vision,  and  Imagination  to  the 
many  new  and  changing  problems  and  needs 
constantly  arising  throughout  his  own  and 
related  fields  of  work.  All  this  was  made  pos- 
sible only  because  people  loved  worlclng  for 
and  with  him  ^.    , 

He  enjoyed  many  triumphs  during  his  long 
life  but  his  mnuence— through  his  count- 
less contributions,  students,  and  professional 
associates— will  be  felt  for  many  years  to 
come  Arno  Fleldner.  In  fact,  was  endowed 
with  such  an  extraordinary  combination  of 
personal,  professional,  and  character  qual- 
ities and  he  used  them  to  such  good  ad- 
vantage and  benefit  for  mankind,  that  It  truly 
may  be  said:  "When  Nature  made  him.  she 
broke  the  mold!" 

Robert  W    Webb  (1937) 
Chables  Will  Wright  (1904) 
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AFU-CIO  SUPPORT  FOR  STRIKES 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Holl.and] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the    Record    and    Include    extraneous 

matter.  ,    ^. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  AFL- 
CIO  executive  council  recently  declared 
its  support  for  various  unions  now  on 
strike  This  is  certainly  a  natural  action 
on  the  part  of  the  labor  federation,  and 
I  think  that  the  statements  made  in  each 
Instance  should  be  carefully  considered. 
Therefore.  I  include  them  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement     by     the     AFL-CIO     Executive 

CoDNCiL  ON  Support  or  the  American  Fed- 
eration OP  Teachers 

In  three  states.  New  York,  Mlchlg.in  and 
Illinois,  members  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  of  the  AFL-CIO,  are  en- 
gaged in  crucial  battles  for  their  own  eco- 
nomic advancement  and  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  public  school  system. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  a  long-time  heritage  of 
support  for  public  school  systems  and  for 
the  achievement  of  decent  standard  of  pay 
and  working  conditions  for  the  teachers  into 
whose  care  we  entrust  our  children 

We,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
wholeheartedly  support  the  members  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  in  New 
York,  Michigan  and  Illinois  in  their  current 
struggle  We  urge  members  of  all  the  affiliated 
unions  of  the  AFL-CIO  to  give  these  teachers 
the  support  they  need  at  this  time 

We  sav  to  the  Boards  of  Education  and 
the  local"  and  state  officials  that  their  use  of 
court  Injunctions  will  not  educate  children, 
win  not  provide  the  better  school  systems  we 
need,  will  not  solve  the  problems  of  the 
neglected  youngsters  of  the  ghettos  and  will 
not  provide  the  wage  levels  and  the  decent 
working  conditions  that  teachers  need  and 
the  kind  of  effective  school  programs  that 
America  needs. 

We  say  to  these  officials,  that  the  path  to 
achievement  to  all  of  these  goals,  to  which 
the  AFL-CIO  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers  is  dedicated,  lies  through  honest. 
good  faith  collertlve  bargaining  negotiations 

In  the  three  states  now  Involved  and  in  the 
future  battles  that  are  certain  to  come,  the 
APL-CIO  solidly  supports  Its  affiliate,  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers. 


Statement     by     the     AFL-CIO     Executive 

Council     on     Support     roR     the     UAW 

Strike 

The  United  Auto  Workers  have  been  forced 
to  strike  the  Ford  Motor  Company  In  order 
to  win  the  honorable  and  equitable  contract 
terms  the  company  refused  to  accept  at  the 
collective  bargaining  table. 

The  Big  Three  of  the  auto  Industry  have 
forced  this  strike  by  their  adamant  refusal 
to  give  UAW  members  their  proper  share  of 
the  fruits  of  the  Industry's  advancing 
technology. 

The  success  of  the  UAW  In  this  strike  Is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  entire  trade  union 
movement.  All  of  the  affiliated  unions  of  the 
AFL-CIO  can  be  counted  upon  to  rally  to 
the  support  of  the  UAW  and  Its  members. 

Therefore  this  Executive  Council  pledges 
the  full  support  of  the  AFL-CIO  to  the 
UAW  In  Us  battle  for  economic  Justice  with 
the  auto  industry. 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  AFI.-CIO  EXECUTIVE  COUN- 
CIL ON  Support  of  Strike  in  Non -Ferrous 
Metals  Industry 

On  July  15,  40,000  members  of  19  affiliated 
unions  of  the  AFL-CIO  In  the  non-ferrous 
metals  Industry  were  forced  on  strike.  For 
nearly  two  months,  these  workers  have 
battled  for  fair  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions in  an  Industry  where  both  are  noto- 
riously inadequate. 

Standing  together,  these  19  unions,  led  by 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  are  pre- 
senting a  united  front  against  corporations 
which  have  refused  to  provide  their  workers 
with  realistic  conditions. 

All  of  American  labor  supports  this  strike 
and  supports  the  coordinated  efforts  of  the 
unions  involved.  The  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  pledges  any  and  all  support  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  workers  Involved  the  vic- 
tory to  which   they  are  entitled. 

Statement  by  the  AFl^CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil ON  Boycott  of  Boren  Clay  Products 

For  six  months  the  workers  in  four  plants 
of  the  Boren  Clay  Products  Co.  In  North 
Carolina  have  been  on  strike  In  an  effort 
to  win  a  first  contract. 

They  were  forced  to  strike  when  the  com- 
pany—one of  the  largest  In  the  Industry, 
wltli  14  other  plants  in  the  area— refused, 
during  nine  months  of  negotiations,  to  make 
any  contract  offer  except  an  inadequate  pen- 
sion plan.  Wages  were  as  low  as  $1.40  an 
hour. 

Moreover,  before  and  since  the  strike  the 
company  has  carried  on  a  campaign  of  ha- 
rassment and  Intimidation  of  local  union 
leaders,  has  sought  to  arouse  racial  antago- 
lUsms  and  in  other  respects  has  engaged  In 
tactics  similar  to  those  of  the  giant  textile 
firm,  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  previously  de- 
nounced by  this  Executive  Council. 

Such  fiagrant  attempts  to  frustrate  work- 
ers m  their  lawful  desire  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively  are  as  reprehensible 
when  applied  to  few  workers  as  to  many. 

The  United  Brick  and  Clay  Workers  of 
America,  AFL-CIO,  has  called  for  a  consumer 
boycott  against  Boren  Clay  Products  Co., 
which  ships  millions  of  bricks  to  the  north- 
eastern and  Great  Lakes  regions.  This  Execu- 
tive Council  hereby  endorses  that  boycott 
and  calls  upon  all  afBliated  unions  to  give 
this  struggle  their  full  support. 


NIKOLA  DIMITROV  PETKOV 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly! 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the"  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  we  honored  the  memory  of  Nikola 
Dimitrov  Petkov,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Bulgarian  patriots,  whose  life  was 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
justice.  Born  in  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  in  1894, 
he  was  the  son  of  Dimiter  Petkov,  a  self- 
educated  peasant  from  Dobrudja,  who 
became  Prime  Minister  of  Bulgaria. 
Petko  Petkov.  Nikola's  brother,  was  one 
of  the  great  Bulgarian  peasant  leaders. 
Nikola  himself,  who  earned  a  law 
degree  in  Paris,  was  one  of  the  most  vocal 
and  effective  opponents  of  totalitarian- 
ism in  all  its  forms.  During  World  War 
II,  as  leader  of  the  radical  wing  of  the 
widely  supported  Bulgarian  National 
Agrarian  Union,  he  was  active  in  an 
underground  movement,  the  Fatherland 
Front,  created  to  fight  fascism.  Petkov 
was  imprisoned  .several  times  because  of 
his  association  with  the  underground 
movement  during  the  Nazi  occupation  of 
Bulgaria 

In  September  of  1944.  Petkov  became  a 
member  of  the  new  coalition  govern- 
ment which  included  representatives  of 
the  political  group  called  "Zveno."  Com- 
munists. Socialists,  and  the  independent 
intellectuals.  He  did  so  with  the  hope 
that  dialog  and  cooperation  were  pos- 
sible, and  that  the  Communists  too 
wanted  to  establish  a  more  democratic 
society.  He  was  not  alone  in  believing 
that  his  wartime  allies  would  also  be 
his  peacetime  allies. 

When  the  outrages,  terror,  and  vio- 
lence of  the  Communist  regime  became 
apparent.  Petkov  resigned  from  the 
government  and  became  its  most  out- 
spoken and  uncompromising  critic  He 
led  the  opposition  in  the  elections  for  a 
constituent  assembly  in  October  1946. 
Despite  terrorism,  arrests,  the  threats 
and  electoral  fraud,  his  party  won  one- 
third  of  the  votes.  There  were  101  repre- 
sentatives, headed  by  Petkov.  acknowl- 
edged to  have  been  elected,  and  they 
entered  the  Grand  National  Assembly. 
Here  Petkov's  most  courageous  and 
heroic  struggle  began.  Yet  his  struggle 
was  doomed  to  failure.  The  odds  against 
him  were  too  great.  The  presence  of 
Soviet  troops  and  control  of  the  police 
gave  the  Communists  the  power  to  ex- 
tinguish the  last  vestige  of  liberty  in 
Bulgaria.  After  dramatic  and  stormy 
debates  in  Parliament.  Petkov  was  ar- 
rested in  June  of  1947.  He  was  tried  on 
trumped-up  charges  of  treason  to  which 
he  never  confessed.  His  trial  was  a  trav- 
esty of  justice,  and  he  was  hanged  on 
September  23.  1947. 

Petkov  died  for  the  causes  for  which 
he  had  always  fought— those  of  freedom, 
democracy,  and  justice  for  all  men— and 
the  courage  which  he  displayed  in  his 
fight  has  evoked  worldwide  admiration. 
His  life  was  sacrificed  for  the  people  of 
Bulgaria.  It  is  my  privilege  to  pay  tribute 
to  him  today. 


THE  UNFINISHED  BATTLE  AGAINST 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  0'Har.\1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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TV,^  csPFAK-PT?  nm  tj^mT>nTC    Ts  there  of  their  numbers  in  the  population  and  are  to  make  children  feel  they  are  a  part  and 

The  SPEAKKl  pro  tempore,  is  tnere  ^       ^^  ^^  ^^^  lowest-paylng  jobs.  someone  Is  trying  to  help  them. 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle-  ^^  ^^^^^  unemployment  is  to  be  reduced                                         

man  from  Mississippi?  .^^^  decent-paying  jobs   made   available   to  If  I  should  attempt  to  evaluate  the  bene- 

There  was  no  objection.  them,  it  is  obvious  that  hiring  policies  must  fits.   I    would    say   without    hesitation    that 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  yield   to   economic    realities   and    mora!    re-  ESEA  is  accomplishing  what  It  Is  designed  to 

since  first  coming   to  Congress.  I  have  sponsibllities,   particularly   in   the   areas  of  accomplish, 

been  privileged  to  assist  in  the  develop-  growing  unemployment.                                                                     

mpnt  nf  nrnerams  designed  to  uromote  But  it  takes  more  than  hiring  practices.  We  sincerely  believe  that  these  programs 
ment  O^  Pro^/^»^"^f  °^f^"^°^°  P^^""";^  Government  policies  that  will  provide  In  are  facilitating  the  total  Instructional  pro- 
full  employment.  And  I  have  been  greatl>  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^erms  the  jobs  that  spell  a  full-  gram  and  are  rendering  a  valuable  service 
gratified  to  witness  the  success  ol  many  employment  economy,  the  training  that  will  to  the  specific  categories  for  which  they  are 
of  these  programs.  prepare  minorities  who  have  suffered  a  cen-  designed. 

But  the  battle  against  unemployment  t^ry  of  discrimination  for  the  Jobs  of  the                                         

and  its  disabling  effects  is  not  over.  Al-  mld-20th  Century,  the  education  and  hous-  TTie  program  has  been  of  great  value  to  our 

though       unemployment      levels      have  Ing  that  are   vital  ingredients  In   a  decent  school. 

''T'V'^^teZtZ  Klfil  mf pleS  i^'ese^a?e  Lce^s^rJ  '.'oTsTuUoV''''''-^''  And   the  list  goes  on^  But  it  is  long 

^'^^'vf-  ^L^  J     ^              .   A^f  ^^^.rn^^Hp  As  long  as  the  outrageously  high  level  of  enough  t3  indicate  the  ESEA  has  helped 

of  the  1946  Employment  Act  to  provide  ^^^^^  unemployment  persists"  the  threat  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  in  the 

job  opportunities  for  all  those  \Mlllng,  ^  peaceful  and  orderly  society  remains  verv  17  counties  of  the  Ninth  Congressional 

able  and  seeking  to  work.  In  the  slums  ^uch  alive.  District.  Thev  are  rural  counties,  some  of 

and  ghettoes  of  many  of  our  cities  and  ^^^_^_^^^  ^^^^^  prosperous,  some  of  them  not  so 

in  many  rural  areas    there  are  Amen-  „„__^_  . .,_,  prosperous.  Many  of  these  counties  have 

cans  who  cannot  find  Jobs^  THE  ELmENTAR;i  AND  SE^^^  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^  resources  to  develop  ade- 

A    recent    editorial    ir    the    AFL-CIO  EDUCATION  ACT  IS  REMTALIZING  educational  programs.  It  has  not 

News  outlined  some  of  the  dimensions  of  EDUCATION     IN     SOUTHERN     IN-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  wanting  to  improve, 

the  unfinished   war  against  unemploy-  DIANA  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  literally  having  no 

ment  and  some  of  the  dangerous  conse-  j^^.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  money  to  expend  on  improvements. 

quences  which  unemployment  can  breed  ^^^  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle-  The  Elementary-  and  Secondary  Edu- 

The  editorial  went  on  to  suggest  new  ef-  jj^^^  from  Indiana  (Mr.  H.amilton]  may  cation  Act  has  given  these  counties  their 

forts  which  must  be  undertaken  to  com-  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  first  chance  to  develop  programs  which 

bat  joblessness.                                   ■  ■,    t  ^^^oro  and  include  extraneous  matter,  previouslv  thev  could  not  afford.  The  im- 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  editorial  at  r^j.^^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  pact  of  a  few' thousand  dollars  in  these 

this  point  in  the  Record  and  hope  that  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle-  counties  has  been  as  great  as  the  impact 

our  colleagues  will  take  the  time  to  read  ^^^  ^^.^^  Mississippi?  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 

it:  There  wa.s  no  objection.  urban  areas. 

Joblessness  and  riots  j^^.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  Some  of  these  communities  now  have 

One  of  the  major  ingredients  of  the  un-  j  ^^^  ^.^^^  school  administrators  in  the  their  first  school  nurses  and  social  work- 

uo"'s"citi:s°m^'\ummerTuSU?mem.  ^-county  Ninth  Congressional  District  ers  to  ;^^make  children  feel  they  are  a 

In  a  nation  that  reported  76.2  million  of  Its  of  Indiana  to  discuss  education  generally,  part  and  someone  is  trying  to  help  them, 

citizens  employed  last  month  and  a  Jobless  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Elementary  as  one  superintendent  said. 

rate  of  3  9  percent,  the  grim  fact  of  unem-  and   Secondary   Education   Act   speclfl-  And,  in  many  cases,  local  officials  have 

pioyment  seems  out  of  place.  But  In  the  cally,  been  inspired  by  these  Federal  programs 

Negro  areas  of  the  nation's  cities  It  Is  a  The  meeting  had  two  purposes:  to  fol-  to  innovate  and  experiment  in  areas  not 

very  real  and  hard  fact  of  life.  jq^-  yp  qj^  ^  series  of  reports  from  one  Of  supported  bv  Federal  funds. 

The  same  report  that  disclosed  record  em-  ^^^,  ^^^^  members  who  conducted  exten-  Becau.se   of   limited   tax   bases,   many 

Sng  the"lmp"a?;  ofTobtsSes^'of  N^groe"  ^^^ve  interviews  with  school  superintend-  school  districts  have  been  unable  to  af- 

and  whites  ^"^^  throughout  the  district,  and  to  ex-  ford   the  auxiliarj-  services  which  long 

While  35  out  of  every  1.000  white  workers  ercise  one  of  my  principal  duties  as  a  have  been  standard  elements  of  educa- 

were  searching  for  a  Job.  more  than  twice  as  Congressman,    that  of   legislative   over-  tional    systems    in    urban    areas.    Now. 

many  Negroes.  72  out  of  every  1,000  were  in  sight.  through  ESEA.  rural  districts  may  offer 

the  same  fix,  and  given  patterns  of  hiring  When  we  enacted  the  Elementarv  and  these  services  and  begin  to  close  the  edu- 

and  discrimination,  their  outlook  was  much  secondary  Education  Act  Of  1965,  we  had  cational  gap  which  has  been  widening 

more  than  twice  as  bleak.  the  advlce  and  testimony  of  scholars  and  between  urban  and  rural  America, 

For  the  youngsters  in  the  16  to  21   age  ^        ^^    abundance    of    statistical  In  the  Ninth  District,  as  in  the  rest  of 

bracket,  who  reportedly  were  deeply  involved  ,             '       ^.               ,                ^   j,     ,     r       1  -r    ^                                       1   .■                            1 

in  the  violent  outbreaks,   the  comparative  documentation,  and  a  great  deal  of  evl-  Indiana,  we  are  completing  a  reorgani- 

figures  were  even  worse.  dence  of  the  need  for  such  legislation.  zation  of  county  school  systems,  consoll- 

The  unemployment  rate  for  white  young-  But  we  still  were  working  only  with  dating  the  smaller,  often-inadequate  fa- 

sters  was   11.8   percent;    for   Negroes,   24.8  concepts    and    theories.    We    legislated  cilities    into    units    offering    a    greater 

percent.  where  no  Congress  had  legislated  before,  variety  of  educational  courses,  services. 

When  one  out  of  every   four  young  Ne-  j  f^n  jj  ^-35  time  to  see  how  successful  and  facilities.  The  ESEA  is  helping  sig- 

groes  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  Is  out  ^.g  ^.^j.^  j,^  ^^^^  effort  in  the  Ninth  Con-  nificantlv  in  this  general  improvement 

looking  for  a  non-existent  Job  ^a  Period  gressional  District  of  Indiana.  in  the  level  of  education, 

hand'a'  ma^o" V^gr^fem  T^ofenc^'^nd  The  school  officials  with  whom  I  met  The   investment   has   been   compara- 

unrest.  spoke  candidly,  expressing  their  concern  tlvely  small,  but  the  range  of  services 

A  look  behind  the  raw  unemployment  fig-  with  problem  areas,  citing  their  successes  under  titles  I  and  III  of  ESEA  is  wide  and 

ures  reveals  some  of  the  whys.  Employment  and  suggesting  changes  In  the  implemen-  varied.  Under  title  I,  the  following  proj- 

is  expanding  most  rapidly  in  the  services  tation  of  this  program.  ects  have  been   initiated  in   the  Ninth 

and   in   public   employment   at   all   govern-  q^  ^^^  whole,  I  found  them  to  be  en-  District: 

mental    levels.   It    is   growing   lii   the    white  thusia^tic  about  ESEA  and  the  potential     Reading 38 

cu'ni^g^;!    manuf^XSg.^  tr:ns  crTatfon  which   it  offers  for   innovative  ideas   in     Teache.  aU.                 31 

and  construction.  education.  This  encouragement  of  new     «f;^'\'^„^=f '^=«= -—    H 

Negro   employment   In    the   growth    areas  ideas,  fashioned  to  meet  local  needs,  and     g^e^.^  therapy 12 

is  minimal  due  to  employer  hiring  practices,  the   finances   to   meet   those   needs,   has     p^^^  services                  11 

Inbred  patterns  of  political  discrimination  In  prompted    Ninth    District    educators    to  Remedial  math""         I"II1"III"II^       9 

public  Jobs  and  other  factors.  The  growth  undertake  programs  they  othem'lse  could  nbrarv   services                                    I"        9 

areas  are  where  the  Jobs  must  come  from  not  have  attempted.                                              Kindergarten 4 

and  yet  Negro  workers  are  not  getting  them  p^.^^.^    ^^    ^      ^^^    ^^^^    ^j    ^-^^^^      Vocational  education 3 

in  anything  resembling  a  fair  proportion  p^urators-                                                                   Special    education 2 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com-  euui.<iuuja. 

mission  has  released  come  preliminary  stud-  The  money  received   has  certainly  helped  ,„H„rip  now  a  <;ummarv  of  the  title 

les    showing    that    Negroes     and     Spanish-  to  bring  the  home  and  school  closer  together  I  incJUde  now   a  summary  OI  tne  title 

speaking  Americans,  the  nation's  two  largest  by  allowing  us  to  add  additional  personnel  I   grants  and  amounts  approved   in  the 

minority  groups,  hold  fewer  Jobs  In  terms  to   make   home   visits   and   provide   services  Ninth  District  to  date : 
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INDIANA.  9TH  CONGRtSSiONAL  DISTRICT.  TITLE  I.  EStA 


Maximum 

grant 


Amount 

approved 

to  date 


Bartholomew  County: 

Bartnoiomew  Consolidated  ^  _.    .,„„,,,  o. 

School  Corp.         -                 .  J108,616.84    J108.616.84 
Flat  Rock- Hawcieek  School 

Corp 14,130.41        14.130.41 

Count,  total ^MTJS      122.747JS 

Clark  County 

Bethlehem  Township  schools    .  "■=*°* 

Carr  Township  schools     -.  9.193.28 

MSD  ol  Charlestown  Township.  b5.329  89 

Carksvilie  School,  lown 10.385.00 

lettersonviiie  School  city  80. 18S.  78 

lettersonville  Township  schools.  41. 539.  98 

Monioe  Township  schools      .   -  12.938.68 

Oregon  Township  schools 3.915.65 

Owen  Townsfiip  schools -  -  8. 171.  80 

Sii/!i  Cteei>  Township  School 

Corp   .  8.512.30 

Union  Town'.hip  SC1J0IS  8.852.79 

Ulica  Township  schools  5.447.87 

Washir^lon  Township  schools..  11.576.72 

Wood  Township  schools 9. 363.  52 

County  total 270.009.90 

Dearborn  County 

Aurora  City  schools c  in?;f 

Clay  Township  scfioois. 5. 107.  3/ 

Greendaie  Town  schools None 

Harrison  Township  schools. . .   .  ^' ??t  if 

Lawrenceburjloin!  Hijh  School  6. 128.  85 

Lawrenceburj  City  schools 13. 619  66 

Lawrencebufg  Township 

schools        ,•?„?•„ 

Manchester  Township  schools. .  !1,  406.  47 

Miller-Logan-Harnson  schools  6.639.59 

Miller-York  Joint  School 3.915.65 

North  Dearborn  Joint  High 

School -■  5.277.63 

Sparta  Township  schools 3.%5.90 

Countytotal                 79.044.31 


4,  596.  64 

9. 193  28 

55.  329  89 

10.  385.  OO 

80.185  78 

41.539.98 

12.938.68 

3.915.65 

8.171  80 

4.602.93 

8.  852. 79 
5.447.87 

11,576.72 

9.  363.  52 

166.100.  53 


10.164.81 

5.107.37 
None 
3.575.16 
6,128.85 
13,619.65 

1.872.70 

11.406.47 

6.639  59 

None 

3.023.21 
3.260.41 

64. 798.  23 


Decatur  County: 

Decatur  County  community 

schools  52. 480.  22 
Cteensburg  Community  School 

Corp 37.113.59    

Countytotal 99.593.81        99,593.81 

Fayette  County    Fayette  County  _        .„„„„„, 

Schwl  Corp  (county  total)      ..  90,06aD5       90.06005 

Franklin  County 

Laurel  Township  schools 12.768.45 

Metamoia  To^nsnip  schools.-.  11.065.98 

Posey  Town-,tiip  schools,  .      ..  12,087.45 
Salt  Creek  Township  schools. . .  3.234.67 

Springlieid  Township  schools...  14.130.4! 
Whitewater  Township  schools..  1,532.21 

MSD  ol  Brookville -•  33.027.69 

County  total    87,846.86 

Jackson  County: 
9'ownstown  Central  Community 

School  Corp  23.664.17 

Carr  Township  schools 11,576.72 

MSD  ot  Vernon  Township 8.512,29 

Owen  Township  schools     ..  24,855.89 
Salt  Creek  Township  schools. . .  680. 98 

Seymour  community  schools. . .  53, 797. 69 


62.  480. 22 
37.113.59 


12.768.45 

11.065.98 
12.087.45 

3.  234.  67 
14.130.41 

1.532.21 
33,027.69 


87.846.86 


23.664.17 

11.576.72 

8.512.29 

24.855.89 

680.98 

53,797.59 


Countytotal -.      123.087.74 

Jeferson  County 

Gransm  Township  schools 12,  598. 19 

Madison  Consolidated---         -.        71,503.25 
Southern  Jeferson  Consolidated 
School  Corp  .   -        29.112.04 

Countytotal 113,213.48 

Ohio    County:     Rising    Sun-Ohio 
County  Community  School  Corp.        12. 427. 9b 

Orange  Countv 
Orleans  community  schools- ...         21. 791.  48 
Paoli  Community  School  Corp. .        57.  543.  07 
Springs  Valley  Community 
School  Corp 33. 538.  44 

County  total 112.872.99 

Lawrence  County. 

MSD  ol  Mitchell 38,645.81 

North  Lawrence  community 
schools .--       97.M01? 

County  total 135.685.93 


123.087.74 


INDIANA.  9TH  CONGRtSSiONAL  DISTRICT,  TITLE  I. 
ESEA— Continued 


Maximum         Amount 
grant  approved 

to  date 


Ripley  County: 
Batesville  Community  School 

Corp .     - $22,812.94  $22,812.94 

Jac-Cen-Del  Consolidated 

School  Corp 18.897.28  18,897.28 

Milan  Community  School  Corp.-  12,427.94  12.427.94 

Otter  Creek  Township  schools..  9.704.05  9,704.05 
South  Ripley  community 

schools --  12,400.00  None 

Sunman  Consolidated  School  ,^  ,,,,„,.c 

Cotp 14.300.65  14,300.65 

Countytotal 90.542.86  78.142.86 

Scott  County: 

Scott  County  school  Oistrici  No.  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

Scott  County  school  District  NO.  ^^^^^^  65.272.09 

Countytotal 88,085.05  88.085.05 

Shelby  County: 
Northwestern  Consolidated 

School  Corp  .     .  None  None 

Shelby  eastern  schools  -  - 18.727.04  18.  727.04 

Shelbyville  central  schools.   ...  32.857.44  32,857.44 

Southwestern  Consolidated  _  „ 

School  Dutrict 12.938.69  12.938.69 

Countytotal 64.523.17  64.523.17 

Switzerland  County.  Switzerland 

County  School  Cotp  (county  ...„,«  ..„„.-, 

total)..-.  -.1..,.^,.-  44,946.78  44.946.87 

Washington  County: 

East  Washington  School  Corp    -  44.433.16  44.434.16 

Salem  community  schools  60.607.52  60.607.52 

West  Washington  School  Corp. .  43. 242, 44  43, 242. 44 

Countytotal 148.284.12  148.284.12 


12.598.  19 
71.503.25 

29.112.04 

113.213.4^ 

12.427.95 


21.791.48 
57.543.07 

33. 538.  44 

112.872.99 


38,645.81 
97,040.12 
135,685.93 


Ninth  District  educators  also  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  innovative  serv- 
ices offered  under  title  III  of  ESEA.  The 
following  projects  have  been  approved 
and  are  underway: 

TITLE  III  PROGRAMS  IN  INDIANA'S  9TH  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT 

Project  Description  Amount 

ol  funds 


66-246 


'$46,311 
-62.142 


63,835 


67-3626 


66  544 


56-2374 


66-1921 


66-2669 


56-1543 


8,847 


PROBLEMS 

There  is  a  certain  irony  in  the  fact 
that  new,  badly  needed  educational  pro- 
grams are  becoming  accessible  at  a  time 
when  there  are  fewer  and  fewer  good 
teachers  available.  At  a  time  when  the 
winds  of  change  are  moving  through  the 
world  of  education,  teachers  to  imple- 
ment these  changes  are  becoming  more 
and  more  scarce. 

School  administrators  in  the  Ninth 
District  are  extremely  concerned  about 
tills  development.  They  are  looking  to 
their  local,  State,  and  Federal  govern- 
ments for  help.  If  we  are  to  maintain  the 
scope  and  level  of  education  a.s  envisioned 
in  the  ESEA,  we  must  also  look  to  ways 
of  bringing  more  of  our  innovative  young 
people  into  the  teaching  profession. 

The  ESEA.  by  virtue  of  its  new  con- 
cepts of  education,  is  a  means  in  itself 
of  attracting  dedicated  yoimg  people. 
But  we  must  also  .see  that  salaries  are 
improved,  working  conditions  made  bet- 
ter and  retirement  benefits  and  other 
areas  are  made  more  attractive. 

The  Ninth  District  school  adminis- 
trators pointed  out  a  number  of  prob- 
lems in  the  implementation  of  ESEA- 
sponsored  programs.  They  are  not 
insurmountable  problems,  but  ones 
whicii  must  be  resolved  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  aims  of  the  act  more  effectively 
and  more  efficiently. 

First.  The  complaint  voiced  most  often 
and  most  emphatically  was  the  need  for 
earlier  appropriations. 

The  word  "uncertainty"  was  used  reg- 
ularly in  their  comments.  I  quote  a  few 
of  t.hem: 

The  greatest  problem  which  we  are  expe- 
riencing, and  I  am  sure  this  is  true  or  ail 
school  corporations,  is  that  oi  the  uncer- 
tainty, both  in  terms  o£  the  contmuation  of 
the  programs  and  the  individual  local  ap- 
proval. We  find  that  we  cannot  plan  ahead, 
and  thus,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  secure  and 
hold  qualifled  personnel. 


A  mobile  counseling  unit  provides  statt  and  <] 
equipment  to  17  high  schools  in  Lawrence. 
Martin.  Orange,  and  Washington  Counties. 
Dropout  rates,  absenteeism,  and  voca- 
tional aspirations  are  among  the  local  con- 
cerns of  the  guidance  unit 
66-1635  School  administrators  are  engaged  in  plan- 
ning methods  ol  curriculum  innovation 
and  inservice  training  programs  lor  local 
school  systems  in  Lawrence  County 

The  Southeastern  Indiana  Educational  Serv-  105.061 
Ice  Unit  serving  14  counties  is  making  an 
assessment  of  educational  needs  and  re- 
sources, expanding  counseling  services, 
planning  innovative  curricular  programs 
and  a  model  school. 

The  obiective  ol  the  planning  period  is  the 
development  of  model  educational  pro- 
grams and  facilities  designed  to  serve  all 
age  groups  in  the  Jeffersonville  com- 
munity. 

The  Spring  Hill  Community  Educational  140,214 
Center  serving  Clark  County  offers  supple- 
mental services  to  all  segments  of  the  com- 
munity. Program  emphasis  is  upon  re- 
mediation, guidance  counseling,  adult 
education,  health  and  nutrition,  aesthetic 
experiences,  and  library  resources. 

A  program  of  clinical  services  for  children  in 
Jefferson  County  who  have  serious  learning 
and  adiustmenl  problems  utilizes  the 
facilities  ot  the  Madison  State  Hospital. 

Work  orientation  and  lOb  study  for  slow 
learners  in  high  school  ts  the  focal  point 
of  attention  in  a  pilot  program  involving 
11  school  corporations  in  a  9-county  area 
(including  Bartholomew) 

The  southern  Indiana  area  cooperative 
vocational  program  utilizes  the  con- 
sortium approach  toward  developing 
innovative  vocational  education  programs. 


10,079 


135,  743 


41,462 


'  l«t  year. 
>  2d  yMr. 
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(The  uncertainty  of  allocations)  .  .  .  ne- 
cessitates the  usual  "hurry  up  and  wait" 
that  is  so  common.  Where  employees  are 
concerned,  it  necessitates  a  "wait  and  see" 
attitude  for  their  employment.  For  the  school 
corporation,  it  makes  planning  difficult,  to 
say  the  least. 

Some  Improvement  may  be  affected  if  the 
program  could  be  funded  over  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  one  year.  This  would  alleviate  some 
of  the  uncertainty  which  is  Inherent  in  the 
program  as  it  now  Is. 

Last  week  we  received  our  allotment  for 
Title  I  and  found  It  cut  again  very  substan- 
tially. The  good  program  we  have  initiated 
w-ill  need  to  be  reduced  again. 

I  quote  from  another  of  the  superin- 
tendents at  the  meeting: 

We  are  now  Involved  in  a  Title  III  pro- 
gram with  eleven  other  school  corporations 
which  will  provide  a  work-study  program  for 
the  mentally  handicapped  pupil  at  junior  and 
senior  high  school  levels.  Funding  during  tlie 
past  school  year  has  enabled  us  to  develop  the 
details  of  the  program  and  we  are  ready  to 
implement  it  during  1967-68.  We  were  ad- 
vised on  July  6  by  the  State  Director  of  the 
program  that  funds  would  be  committed  to 
our  use  for  September  through  November 
only. 

We  are  very  hesitant  at  this  point  to  enter 
a     program,     employ     personnel,     purchase 


equipment  and  enroll  pupils  when  we  can 
only  be  assured  of  one  semester  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

My  only  suggestion  for  improving  the  sit- 
uation is  to  introduce  into  any  legislation 
sufficient  lead  time  to  enable  school  boards 
and  administrators  to  adequately  plan  for 
any  programs  which  involve  Federal  funds. 

Scliool  administrators,  concerned  with 
budgets,  the  hiring  of  teachers,  and  the 
establishment  of  curriculum  now  can- 
not rely  on  specific  allocations  of  ESEA 
funds  at  the  time  they  are  planning  pro- 
grams for  the  coming  school  year. 

The  authorization,  funding,  and  ap- 
propriation of  ESEA  funds  has  not  been 
synchronized  with  the  school  systems" 
programing,  budgeting,  and  recrtuting 
schedules.  This  in  turn  makes  it  difficult 
to  fully  integrate  ESEA  programs  into  the 
the  educational  system. 

Second.  School  officials  complain,  too, 
that  reports  required  by  ESEA  admin- 
istrators often  are  too  complicated. 
Statements  are  asked  for  that  a:e  mean- 
ingless in  some  instances,  difficult  to 
answer  truthfully  in  others,  and  Impos- 
sible to  answer  in  a  few  instances. 

Again.  I  quote  from  the  comments  of 
Ninth  District  School  administrators: 

There  have  been  times  when  the  regula- 
tions Implementing  the  programs  have  been 
frustrating. 

The  only  disadvantage  to  the  program  Is 
that  it  has  increased  my  workload  in  plan- 
ning programs  and  in  accounting  for  money 
spent.  I  could  eliminate  this  by  hiring  a 
Federal  Money  Coordinator  but  then  his  sal- 
ary would  use  up  most  of  this  money  and 
this  cannot  be  Justified  educationally. 

These  excessive  paperwork  require- 
ments place  an  added  burden  on  the 
staffs  of  all  schools  and  most  particularly 
on  the  smaller  schools.  These  smaller 
schools,  which  can  least  afford  to  devote 
the  time  and  personnel  to  administrative 
tasks,  cannot  prepare  these  complicated 
forms  as  carefully  as  the  lai'ger  schools. 
And  ESEA  officials  tend  to  respond  to 
those  statements  which  are  the-  most 
carefully  prepared,  thus  the  schools  that 
need  help  most  receive  the  least  consid- 
eration. 

These  administrative  problems  are 
compounded  by  an  apparent  lack  of  co- 
ordination in  the  Office  of  Education. 
Many  school  administrators  report  dupli- 
cate forms,  requiring  repetitive  and  un- 
necessary information. 

School  admmistrators  complain,  too. 
that  it  often  takes  too  long  for  an  appli- 
cation for  ESEA  funds  to  be  processed 
and  approved.  After  approval,  the  wait 
for  funds  is  long. 

Third.  Educators  complain  that  the 
formula  for  ftmd  distribution  under  title 
I  for  ESEA  is  unrealistic.  Basing  fund 
allocations  on  the  1960  census  is  out- 
moded, they  said. 

They  question  the  allocation  of  ESEA 
funds  based  on  income  levels,  suggest- 
ing that  funds  could  be  distributed  more 
equitably  on  the  basis  of  assessed  prop- 
erty evaluation  or  perhaps  the  average 
income  per  school  commimity  rather 
than  per  coimty. 

Fourth.  While  high  in  praise  of  the 
work  designed  for  special  need  groups, 
educators  say  there  is  a  need  for  a  widen- 
ing out  of  the  program  and  for  more 
long-range    planning.    Being    forced    to 


spend  a  specific  amount  of  money  in  a 
specific  time  period  often  leads  to  waste, 
they  point  out. 

Fifth.  ESEA  programs  sometime  lead 
school  officials  into  construction  projects 
to  accommodate  them.  The  construction 
of  faciUties  for  specialized  programs  is 
prohibitive,  they  say.  They  suggest  that 
funds  also  be  authorized  t-o  accommodate 
debt  service  on  construction  loans,  that 
lower  interest  rates  be  allotted  for  such 
projects,  or  that  the  Federal  Government 
guarantee  such  loans. 

Sixth.  School  officials  complain  that 
there  appears  t-o  be  an  uneven  applica- 
tion of  ESEA  funds.  For  example,  they 
point  out  that  some  schools  are  allowed 
to  establish  kindergartens  with  ESEA 
funds,  while  other  applications  for  kin- 
dergarten funds  are  turned  down. 

Seventh.  Finally,  school  officials  point 
to  communication  problems  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  implementation  of  ESEA 
pi-ograms. 

Often,  tney  admit,  the  problem  is  with- 
in the  school  .systems  themselves.  But 
they  say  there  are  frequent  misunder- 
standings in  all  areas  of  the  program, 
between  the  Washington  level  and  the 
State  agency;  between  the  State  agency 
and  the  school  administrator.^,  and  final- 
ly, between  school  administrators  and 
the  teachers. 

By  the  same  token,  there  are  miscon- 
ceptions between  the  school  systems  and 
the  communities  which  they  serve. 

RECOMMEND.fTIONS 

Obviously,  the  program's  most  imme- 
diate need  is  for  Congress  to  remedy  the 
uncertainty  school  officials  face  in  the 
allocation  of  ESEA  funds.  This  is  an  In- 
tolerable situation. 

School  officials  should  know  by  April 
of  each  year  how  much  to  expect  from 
the  ESEA  program  for  the  coming  school 
year. 

I  need  only  point  to  the  fact  that 
school  officials  across  the  countrj-  do  not 
know  today  how  mucli  in  ESEA  title  I 
funds  they  will  be  receiving  for  the  cur- 
rent school  year. 

The  ESEA  has  generated  new  educa  • 
tional  ideas  and  new  enthusiasm  in  the 
Ninth  District,  but  enthusiasm  and  effi- 
ciency are  dampened  considerably  by 
late  allocations  of  funds. 

We  must,  as  one  administrator  said, 
"introduce  into  any  legislation  sufficient 
leadtime  to  enable  school  boards  and 
administrators  to  adequately  plan  for 
any  programs  which  involve  Federal 
funds." 

The  administrative  burden  on  schools 
participating  in  ESEA  programs  should 
be  reduced. 

I  recognize  that  the  ESE.^  calls  for  a 
more  critical  evaluation  bf  educational 
programs  that  most  schools  have  had  to 
make  in  the  past.  This  is  a  new  concept 
in  education  and  the  Government  and 
the  people  have  a  right  to  know  what 
progress  is  being  made. 

However,  there  should  be  a  review  of 
application  forms,  procedtires.  and  evalu- 
ation techniques  with  an  eye  toward 
eliminating  duplication  of  statistics  and 
the  requirements  for  difficult  and  often 
impossible  information. 

The  smaller  schools,  particularly,  are 
hard  hit  by  bewildering  requirements  for 
duplicity   of   information.  They   simply 


do  not  have  the  personnel  to  devote  to 
these  requirements  In  most  cases. 

The  formula  for  allocating  funds  un- 
der title  I  should  be  revised  to  utilize 
the  most  recent  and  most  realistic  data 
possible. 

ESEA  programs,  particularly  those 
under  title  I,  should  be  developed  into 
longer  range  programs,  fashioned  to  meet 
a  widening  area  of  students,  not  just 
those  with  special  educational  needs. 
And  in  this  respect,  coordination  among 
school  systems  should  be  encouraged  to 
develop  regional  programs. 

Congress  should  explore  ways  to  assist 
schools  in  the  construction  of  new  facil- 
ities to  carry  out  the  ESEA  programs 
A  construction  program  to  parallel  the 
ESEA  is  an  obvious  solution.  But  Federal 
assistance  could  come,  too,  in  guaran- 
teeing construction  loans  or  in  lower 
interest  rat«s  on  construction  loans. 

Since  the  education  of  a  child  is  but 
a  part  of  his  development  into  a  respon- 
sible citizen,  efforts  should  be  made  to 
carry  the  aims  of  the  ESEA  programs 
into  his  whole  environment,  not  just  his 
schooling. 

Other  programs,  such  as  the  commu- 
nity action  programs,  should  be  coordi- 
nated with  ESEA  projects  to  insure  the 
total  development  of  the  disadvantaged 
child. 

And  finally,  we  must  continue  to  work 
in  Congress  to  relieve  a  growing  shortage 
of  teachers  in  this  country.  Without  ef- 
fective, dedicated  teachers,  the  ESEA, 
or  any  other  program,  is  not  going  to 
function. 

CONCLUSION 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  school  officials 
in  the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana  are  enthusiastic  with  the  po- 
tential ESEA  offers.  This  landmark 
legislation  has  stimulated  individuals, 
educators,  agencies,  and  communities  to 
take  a  new  look  at  the  role  of  education. 

Tliere  remains  the  need  for  a  continual 
evaluation  of  the  program  at  all  levels. 
however,  to  see  that  it  is  being  adapted 
effectively  to  local  needs  and  that  it  is 
carried  out  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
possible. 

Finally,  I  would  say  that  no  realist 
thinks  all  the  problems  of  American  edu- 
cation are  going  to  be  solved  by  this  act 
Nevertheless,  it  constitutes  an  historic 
breakthrough,  and  almost  certainly  will 
become  one  of  the  most  significant  stat- 
utes ever  passed  by  the  Congress. 

In  the  final  analysis,  It  represents  not 
a  solution,  but  an  opportunity.  We  must 
continue  to  nurture  this  opportunity  and 
not  allow  it  to  become  strangled  in  ad- 
ministrative redtape  or  to  perish  in 
inefficiency. 


THE  GENER.AL  PUBLIC  MUST  COME 
FIRST 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  t-o  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  interest  in  air  safety  reflects  two 
significant  developments.  First,  this  in- 
terest is  not  reacting  simply  to  an  air  dis- 
aster but  is  rather  an  independent 
growth  based  on  several  indicators  of 
trouble  ahead  in  airspace.  Second,  and 
more  Important,  responsible  people  are 
beginning  to  question  the  air  safety  sys- 
tem and  not  just  its  human  and  mechan- 
ical components. 

The  New  York  Times,  for  example, 
devoted  its  principal  editorial  last  Satur- 
day to  a  plea  that  "in  the  competition 
between  private  and  commercial  planes, 
those  that  serve  the  general  public  must 
come  first." 

The  editorial  follows: 

Luck  Is  No  Copilot 

When   Tennyson    looked    into   the    future 
over  a  century  ago.  he  saw  "the  heavens  fill 
with    commerce,    argosies    of    magic    sails. 
pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down 
with  costly  bales." 

Or.  more  prosaically,  6  P.M.  of  a  Septem- 
ber twilight  over  Kennedy.  La  Guardla  and 
Newark  Airports,  when  95  planes  are  landing 
or  about  to  land,  and  another  250  private 
planes  are  taking  off  or  landing  at  smaller 
fields  In  the  New  York  area. 

All  told.  110  million  passengers  were  trans- 
ported by  "magic  sails"  last  year  In  2.300 
commercial  liners  and  100.000  general  avia- 
tion (private!  planes  By  1975  these  fleets  are 
expected  to  double:  among  the  newcomers 
will  be  Jets  carrying  450  passengers  each  and 
1.800-mlle-an-hour  supersonic  transports 
The  result;  A  tripling  of  passenger  travel 
more  traffic  Jams  In  the  skies,  delays  on  the 
ground  and  added  hazards  of  every  kind 

These  factors  underlie  President  Johnsons 
request  to  Secretary  of  Transportation  Boyd 
for  a  master  plan  to  exp.ind  the  nation's  air 
trafnc  control  system  Mr  Boyd  set  the  right 
financial  compass  by  declaring  that  "neither 
the  Federal  Government,  nor  state  and  local 
governments,  can  be  expected  to  Increase 
drastically  their  expenditures  for  an  alrpjrt 
grant-in-aid  program."  Basically,  the  new 
money  must  come  from  the  airlines  and 
from  airport  authorities 

Safeguards  In  the  sky  must  precede  expan- 
sion on  the  ground.  Here  the  w.irnings  of 
commercial  pilots  are  worth  heeding  They 
say  that  present  communications  are  Inade- 
quate, that  landing  aids,  lighting  and  run- 
ways must  be  Improved.  Basic  to  greater 
safety  is  the  system  of  air-traffic  control. 

The  Feder.ll  Aviation  Administration  has 
requested  $100  million  In  extra  air  safety 
funds  for  fiscal  1968.  which  the  President  has 
denied— but  without  setting  forth  precise 
reasons  for  doing  so.  It  Is  not  enough  for 
htm  to  say  that  "this  nation  has  an  enviable 
record  of  air  safety."  The  F.A.A  has  called 
for  more  controllers  and  other  personnel 
dealing  with  flight  standards,  and  It  deserves 
a  chance  to  prove  Its  case  before  Congress 
The  principle  holds:  On  air  safety  precau- 
tions and  control,  there  can  be  no  stinting 
or  delay. 

Two  recent  crashes  in  the  Bronx,  and  the 
collision  with  a  commercial  liner  In  North 
Carolina,  have  focused  attention  on  private 
planes. 

The  FA. A  records  show  that  In  the  past 
two  and  a  half  years  there  were  82  near- 
colUslons  over  Queens  Most  Involved  light 
planes.  According  to  the  Guggenheim  Center 
at  Cornell  University,  deaths  Involving  pri- 
vate planes  tot.aled  1.069  last  year,  compared 
with  fifty  for  scheduled  domestic  airlines.  In 
most  cases  the  fatalities  Involved  pilots 
"lacking  professional  ability"— usually  In 
private  aviation  Surely  general  aviation  tilers 
must  be  examined  as  rigidly  as  commercial 
pilots,  and  small  aircraft  must  be  equipped 
with  the  best  possible  safety  devices. 


One  highly  constructive  program  to  help 
relieve  air  congestion  Is  the  new  agreement 
to  develop  Teterboro  Airport  In  New  Jersey 
and  the  Republic  Aviation  Alrp>ort  on  Long 
Island  This  will  accomplish  two  things;  pro- 
vide alternate  bases  for  private  aircraft  and 
air  taxis  and  lessen  the  traffic  for  the  large 
commercial  liners  at  Kennedy,  La  Guardia 
aaid  Newark. 

This  Joint  venture  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority,  the  Aviation  Development  CoimcU 
and  Pan  American  World  Airways  calls  for 
development  of  airport  facilities  and  special 
ground  transportation  between  Teterboro 
and  Maiihattan.  At  both  small  airports,  hell- 
copters  will  be  available  to  shorten  the  com- 
muting time  to  New  York  City. 

There  Is  a  balance  and  priority  of  air  space 
and  facilities  as  there  Is  for  all  other  trans- 
portation essentials  before  Congress.  In  the 
competition  between  private  and  commercial 
planes,  those  that  serve  the  general  public 
must  come  first.  Above  all,  the  need  Is  for 
safety.  Here  luck  cannot  serve  as  co-pllot  over 
New  York  or  anywhere  else  In  the  United 
States 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  CONSUMER 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Howard] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
of  President  Johnson's  programs  to  pro- 
tect and  aid  the  American  consumer  is 
moving  closer  to  fruition. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  House  subcommit- 
tee dealing  with  consumer  affairs  ap- 
proved a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety.  This 
Commission  would  recommend  ways  In 
which  the  consumer  can  be  protected 
from  a  growing  number  of  injuries  and 
deaths  caused  by  hazardous  or  faulty 
household  products. 

This  is  just  another  dramatic  example 
of  President  Johnson's  personal  concern 
for  equity  and  safety  for  the  American 
consumer. 

It  illustrates  once  again  the  central 
role  which  the  consumer  and  consumer 
affairs  have  in  President  Johnson's  Great 
Society  programs. 

The  President's  record  for  the  con- 
sumer is  outstanding. 

Periodic  messages  to  the  Congress  on 
consumer  affairs  alerting  the  Nation  to 
the  problems  of  the  consumer  and  the 
need  for  greater  Government  protection. 

The  historic  Truth-in-Packaging  Act 
which  was  passed  in  1965,  and  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  say  I  was  a  cosponsor. 

The  landmark  truth-in-lendlng  bill 
which  has  already  passed  the  Senate 
overwhelmingly  and  is  now  before  the 
Hou.?e.  For  the  first  time,  this  act  will 
provide  full  disclosure  on  credit  rates  for 
the  American  consumer. 

The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  and  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

These  are  the  programs  of  a  President 
who.  no  matter  how  deeply  involved  he 
becomes  with  questions  of  war  and  peace, 
never  for  one  moment  diminishes  his 
fundamental  concern  for  the  Individual 
American  citizen. 


I  am  convinced  that  when  President 
Johnson's  total  consumer  package  is  en- 
acted into  law.  we  will  witness — as  we 
are  already  beginning  to  witness — a 
wholesome  transformation  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  American  pub- 
lic purchases  food,  obtains  credit,  and 
uses  the  wondrous  products  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  system. 

Corisumer  protection  Is  first  and  fore- 
most a  people's  program. 

I  know  that  as  each  consumer  protec- 
tion measure  comes  to  the  floor,  this 
House  will  give  it  their  overwhelming 
support.  And  I  know  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  share  with  us 
the  joy  of  having  done  our  duty  for  our 
country. 
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THE   LAND   OF   CANAAN 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  con.sent  I  insert  in  the  Record 
an  article  by  my  good  friend.  Mr.  Rubin 
Hanan.  president  of  the  Alabama  League 
of  Aging  Citizens.  Inc..  Montgomei-y,  Ala., 
and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 
The  Land  of  Can.\an — "The  Land  of  Promise 

FOR   THE    ISRAELriES" 

History  Is  moving  Inexorably  to  fulfill  God's 
covenants  to  Israel's  patriarchs  of  old.  even 
though  the  fierce  hatred  between  the  Arab 
nations  and  the  Israelites  had  Its  origin 
many  centuries  before  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  were  driven  from  the  Promised 
Land. 

The  followers  of  Mohammed,  known  today 
as  Arabs,  swept  out  over  the  Middle  East  dur- 
ing the  6th  century  and  subjugated  all  In 
their  paths.  Throughout  the  Dark  Ages  and 
Into  the  Middle  Ages  the  picture  did  not 
change.  The  Crusaders  attempted  to  wrest 
the  Holy  Land  from  .Saracens,  murdering  and 
pillaging  as  they  went. 

The  question  today  is  who  is  this  seed  to 
this  land  was  promised  as  an  everlasting  pos- 
session? This  is  the  question  at  the  basis  of 
the  entire  Middle  East  situation.  We  must 
confine  ourselves  entirely  to  the  Bible's  an- 
swer to  this  question  and  not  to  historians 
who  may  never  know  the  exact  meaning  of 
God's  prophecy  and  promises. 

We  neither  defend  nor  condemn  Israel  or 
the  Arabs  but  merely  repeat  what  God  has 
to  say  In  the  matter. 

When  Abraham  was  nlnety-nlne  years  old. 
the  Lord  appeared  to  Abram.  and  said  unto 
him.  I  am  the  Almighty  God;  walk  before  me. 
and  be  thou  perfect  And  I  will  make  my 
covenant  between  Me  and  thee,  and  will 
multiply  thee  exceedingly  .And  Ahram  fell 
on  his  face;  and  God  talked  with  him.  say- 
ing, "As  for  me.  behold  My  Covenant  Is  with 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  father  of  many 
nations.  Neither  shall  thy  name  any  more  be 
called  Abram.  but  thy  name  shall  be  Abra- 
ham (the  father  exalted  i;  for  a  father  of 
many  nations  have  I  made  thee.  And  I  will 
make  thee  exceedingly  fruitful,  and  I  will 
make  nations  of  thee,  and  kings  shall  come 
out  of  the°  And  I  will  establish  My  Covenant 
between  Me  and  thee  and  thy  seed  after  thee 
in  their  generations  for  an  everlasting  cove- 
nant, to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed 
after  thee" 

Israel  Is  descended  from  Isaac.  The  Arabs 


from  Ishmael.  son  of  Hagar.  God  had  made 
promises  to  Abraham — of  tremendous  na- 
tional supremacy  and  world  power!  The 
Arabs  wanted  it  They  are  children  of  Abra- 
ham !  The  Turks  wanted  It — and  for  over  600 
years  did  possess  most  of  the  Holy  Land. 
They  are  the  children  of  Esau,  who  sold  that 
birthright  to  Jacob.  Israel  is  descended  from 
Jacob. 

The  Bible  contains  the  record  of  Israel's 
history  from  the  beginning  to  end  extending 
over  a  period  of  more  than  four  thousand 
years.  Yet  scores  of  old  prophecies  concern- 
ing Israel  as  the  .Abraham's  seed  have  been 
fulfilled  without  one  single  failure,  but  have 
proven  one  hundred  percent  correct. 

Since  Abraham  had  several  sons,  the  ques- 
tion arises  in  this  age  of  automation;  "which 
son  Is  to  be  reckoned  as  the  "Covenant  Seed?" 
The  importance  of  this  question  will  come 
obvious  when  we  remind  ourselves  that  both 
the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  are  Abraham's 
"physical  "  seed. 

Today,  both  the  Arabs  and  Israel  claim  title 
to  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  Promised  Land. 

Islam  did  not  develop  until  the  6th  cen- 
tury, in  the  wake  of  Judaism  and  Ch'lstlan- 
Ity.  it  also  affirms  Biblical  origins,  consider- 
ing Mohammed  the  lat-est  in  the  line  of 
prophets,  including  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Moses  and  Jesus. 

The  question  as  to  which  line  of  Abraham 
would  receive  "everlasting  possession"  of  the 
Promised  Land  Is  answered  in  Genesis  17: 
21: 

"But   My   Covenant   will   I   establish   with 
Isaac" 
And   the  Lord  spoke  unto  Moses,  saying: 
"Conunand  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say 
unto  them; 

"When  he  come  unto  the  land  of  Canaan, 
this  shall  be  the  land  that  shall  fall  Into 
you  for  inheritance,  even  the  land  of  Canaan 
according   to   the   borders   thereof." 

Israel  Is  the  one  nation,  and  the  only  one, 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  past  or  present, 
whose  entire  history  was  minutely  foretold, 
predicted  and  described  in  detail  before  It 
even  became  a  nation.  The  Bible  contains 
the  record  of  her  entire  history  from  be- 
ginning to  end  extending  over  a  period  of 
approximately  4.000  years. 

Palestine  is  the  one  land  which  w.as  given 
to  the  single  nation  of  Israel  by  an  uncon- 
ditional promise  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob;  a  promise  which  can  never  be  broken 
or  annuled.  and  confirmed  by  the  return  of 
the  nation  of  Israel  to  the  land  of  their 
fathers  fulfilling  the  prophesy  of  Ezeklel 
36:24-28. 

The  Arabs  view  that  they  were  Inhabitants 
of  Palestine  before  the  6th  century.  634  A.D. 
Caliph  Omar's  army  capitulated  the  old  City 
of  Jerusalem,  this  produced  a  Moslem  exodus 
to  Jerusalem. 

Palestine  became  an  Arab  country,  not 
only  because  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest, 
but  also  because  Arabs  had  come  to  the 
Promised  Land  by  immigration  for  centuries 
back  The  Arabs  argue  this  length  of  time 
has  given  them  a  prescriptive  right  to  con- 
tinue to  li^e  in  Palestine  and  to  retain  their 
property  there  As  for  the  Israeli's  claim  to 
have  a  right  to  reoccupy  Palestine,  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  applies  to  this.  According 
to  the  Arabs.  Israel  has  no  right  to  keep  the 
Palestenian  Arabs  out  of  their  homes  and 
to  rob  them  of  property  However,  the  uni- 
versal question  is  "Who  is  this  seed  to  whom 
this  land  was  promised  as  an  everlasting.  In- 
alienable possession?" 

Israelis  view  is  that  the  Jews  have  been 
beaten  about  the  globe  for  centuries,  ex- 
tended little  compassion  and  less  protection 
by  law.These  pioneers  of  Israel  have  survived 
their  trials  as  a  sword  survives  the  flame  in 
which  it  is  tempered.  They  made  the  desert 
bloom.  They  emerged  at  last  from  their  end- 
less wanderings  and  created  the  old  home 
and  a  new  home  In  their  ancient  homeland. 
Thev   built    cities,    hospitals,   schools.    They 


resolved  to  preserve  their  freedoms  and  al- 
ways ready  to  defend  her  sovereignty  and 
life  against  aggressors.  When  they  fight,  as 
their  history  reveals,  it  was  in  defense  of 
their  people,  possession,  laws,  right  and  coun- 
try. Israel  s  fighting  men  and  women  are  not 
transformed  into  wild-blood-thirsty  beasts 
as  the  enemies  of  ruiclent  and  modem  Israel. 
After  holding  the  land  for  1.400  years  de- 
spite periodic  captivities  and  Invasion  by 
Babylonians.  Syrians,  Persians  and  Mace- 
donians, Israel  was  finally  crushed  by  Rome 
In  70  AD.  leaving  the  Jewish  people  without 
a  country  until  1948. 

The  history  of  the  ,  cople  of  Israel  Is  the 
history  of  ordinary  beings  living  ordinary 
lives  under  the  incessant  repetition  of  that 
threat  for  centuries.  Today,  they  are  backed 
up  and  surrounded  by  110  million  Arabs  In 
14  nations  and  by  just  enough  military  ac- 
tivity to  prove  that  the  threat  might  be  put 
into' action  any  moment.  During  the  very 
days  when  Egypt's  main  army  In  Sinai  was 
suffering  one  of  the  most  humiliating  de- 
feats in  military  history,  Nasser's  forces  in 
the  Yemen  were  busily  spraying  poison  gas 
on  fellow  Arabs. 

And  Communist  Imperialism  is  another 
major  enemy  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  it  Is  fed  by  dictatorships,  large  and 
small.  When  the  world  is  in  an  unsettled 
condition,  they  have  their  biggest  op- 
portunity to  fomet  trouble  and  bring  on  the 
little  wars  which  eventually  can  develop  Into 
an  Atomic  holocaust  and  eventually  the 
world's  destruction.  The  devilish  thing  about 
the  Soviet  strategy  here  Is  Its  attempt  to 
carry  the  disastrous  Arab  myths  of  the 
past  Into  the  future,  to  provoke  the  Arabs 
Into  thinking  that  they  can  rearm  and  do 
better  In  the  next  round  with  their  hated 
enemy. 

Nasser  was  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the 
intercession  of  the  United  Nations  cease 
fire.  This  will  probably  rate  in  history's  pages 
as  one  of  the  greatest  blunders  of  the 
century. 

Israel  seeks  nothing  less  than  one  of  the 
most  basic  human  rights  of  our  day:  that 
each  person  should  have  the  right  and  the 
opportunity  to  choose  his  own  destiny  free 
from  fear  and  free  from  force,  to  reap  the 
blessing  of  freedom. 

Israel  has  faced  a  desperate  hour  of  ulti- 
mate agony  and  turned  It  Into  a  glorious 
page  In  her  short  history.  This  Is  the  time 
to  extend  our  hand  To  protect  the  life  of 
Israel's  Promised  Land.  "Israel  embattled, 
cried  out  to  you  .  .  out  of  the  hope  of  years, 
out  of  the  growing  fears,  out  of  the  anguish 
and  threats,  and  out  of  the  diplomats'  tan- 
gled nets",  help  Israel  to  hitch  the  chariot 
of  their  dally  deeds  to  the  blazing  star  of 
that  stupendous  faith  so  that  common  tasks 
and  the  trivial  may  be  edged  with  Crimson 
gold. 

That  Israel  of  today  will  survive  to  be  a 
greater  Israel  of  tomorrow  and  Forever. 


TWO  NEW  OUTSTANDING  HOUSING 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  par- 
ticularly happy  to  place  in  the  Congres- 
sioN.AL  Record  recent  material  concern- 
ing two  new  outstanding  housing  pro- 
grams that  have  recently  been  launched 
by  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co..  both 


having  their  home  offices  in  Newark,  and 
the  Mount  Carmel  Guild  of  Newark. 

President  Johnson  is  certainly  to  be 
commended  for  the  initiative  that 
brought  American  insurance  companies 
together  in  their  announcement  to  in- 
vest SI  billion  for  housing  and  jobs  in 
central  cities.  Newark  is  indeed  fortu- 
nate that  Governor  Hughes.  Mayor  Ad- 
donizio.  and  spokesmen  for  the  insurance 
industry  have  all  moved  swiftly  and  sure- 
ly in  order  to  begin  immediate  construc- 
tion under  this  new  housing  program. 
Such  private.  Federal.  State,  and  local 
cooperation  for  a  goal  that  we  have  long 
sought  is  of  great  satisfaction  to  us  who 
represent  overcrowded  urban  areas. 

The  material  follows; 
[From  the  Newark  (N.J.)   Star-Ledger.  Sept. 
22.  1967] 
A   Promising   Start 

The  announcement  that  Newark  would  be 
the  first  city  In  the  nation  to  directly  bene- 
fit from  the  $1  billion  mortgage  pool  set  up 
by  Insurance  companies  for  Investment  In 
giietto  real  estate  marks  a  significant 
breakthrough  In  the  community's  long- 
shunned  area  of  middle-income  housing 

Another  major  development  Is  the  decision 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  New- 
ark to  take  an  active  role  in  low  and  middle- 
income  housing  in  Newark  and  municipali- 
ties In  the  four  other  counties  under  its 
spiritual  Jurisdiction. 

Further  impetus  was  given  social  programs 
for  the  nation's  ghettoes  by  the  Senate, 
which  voted  appropriations  of  8537  million 
for  the  model  cities  program  and  840  million 
for  rent  supplements  This  is  a  responsible 
awareness  of  the  pressing  needs  of  American 
large  cities  that  has  still  to  be  reflected  in 
the  House,  which  has  Imposed  totally  un- 
realistic reductions  on  these  programs. 

These  are  the  sinews  of  a  city's  resurgence, 
the  involvement  of  the  private  sector  and 
a  religious  group  in  projects  and  programs 
that  will  have  a  vital  impact  on  the  lives  of 
Its  deprived  citizens. 

Tlie  Initial,  primary  thrust  In  this  direction 
will  come  from  the  construction  of  a  $4.5 
million  middle-income  cooperative  housing 
project;  a  site  for  the  garden  apartments 
already  has  been  cleared  near  the  center  of 
the  city. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Co..  which  has 
pledged  $200  million  as  Its  share  of  the  mort- 
g!vge  fund,  in-ill  provide  the  financing  This 
is  one  phase  of  the  Pro's  commitment  in 
Newark;  it  already  has  agreed  to  prortde 
similar  underwriting  for  the  $24  million 
Gateway  redevelopment  In  a  two-block  area 
adjacent  to  the  Penn  Station. 

These  projects  can  be  exF>edlted  because 
the  sites  have  already  been  cleared  by  the 
Housing  Authority,  the  city's  redevelopment 
agency. 

The  urgent  need  of  middle  and  low-Income 
housing  In  the  state's  largest  city  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  and  documented  in  the 
past;' It  was  cited  with  a  despairing  repetl- 
tiveness  as  a  major  cause  for  the  racial  turbu- 
lence that  struck  the  city  this  summer. 

But  there  Is  also  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  garden  apartment  project  Is  a  sound 
Investment:  the  city  has  had  a  gratifying. 
eminently  successful  experience  with  a  sim- 
ilar development  that  was  built  above  High 
St.,  near  the  site  of  the  one  the  Pru  Is 
financing. 

Both  the  cooperative  development  and  the 
housing  plans  by  the  Archdiocese  will  utilize 
the  financing  provisions  of  the  state's  $250 
million  fund  for  middle-income  housing 
This  could  be  a  potent  lever  for  the  state's 
large  cities  which  are  confronted  with  large- 
scale  redevelopment  programs  to  wipe  out 
slum  areas 
The  spate  of  acUvlty  In  redevelopment  Is 
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significant  In  another  sense,  the  contrast  it 
provides  In  comparison  with  the  lethargic 
policies  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, the  federal  agency  that  has  tradi- 
tionally skirted  investment  In  urban  centers, 
the  areas  of  greatest  need. 

This  f)ollcy  of  ultra-conservatism  has  been 
widely  criticized  by  governmental  officials 
who  feel  that  the  FHA  has  not  been  doing 
the  Job  for  which  It  was  created  during  the 
Depression  The  aj;ency  was  est<ibUshed  by 
Congress  during  that  lean  economic  period 
to  stimulate  construction  Investment,  mov- 
ing Into  areas  that  were  considered  hazar- 
dous bv  the  private  financial  community. 

There  was  a  major  shift  In  FHA  policy 
this  summer  when  the  agency  announced 
that  It  would  begin  to  underwrite  mortgages 
In  slum  areas 

The  FHA  office  f..r  the  North  Jersey  region, 
in  the  wake  of  the  Newark  disturbances,  said 
it  WAS  prepared  Uj  approve  applications  for 
a  garden  apartment  and  a  high-rise  apart- 
ment project  to  be  built  under  the  auspices 
of  a  union,  both  in  Newark  Ironically,  the 
garden  co-op  is  the  same  one  that  the  Pru  Is 
now  flnmclng. 

The  FHA  has  yet  to  act  on  either  of  these 
projet^'s  It  would  seem  that  the  brave  new 
policies  of  the  federal  agency,  proclaimed  In 
the  heat  of  the  racial  turbulence,  have  not 
yet  been  translated  mtj  actuality.  It  msiy  be 
loo  much  to  expect  the  FHA  to  change  Its 
conservative  stance  overnight:  after  all  these 
are  habits  fixed  by  years  of  administrative 
apathy  In  the  neurlert  of  urban  projects. 

Perhaps  the  announcements  by  the  Pru 
and  the  Archdiocese  may  spur  some  belated 
action  by  the  FHA  And  if  it  does,  the  agency 
would  only  be  doing  what  it  pledged  to  do, 

I  From  the  Newark  IN  J  »   Star-Ledger, 

Sept  21,  19671 

Mount  Carmel's   BtfErRiNT  tor  a   Housing 

Re\-xval 

(By  Herb  JaiTe) 

A  missive  long-range  physical  and  social 
Improvement  project,  designed  to  provide 
new  housing  for  low  and  middle  liicome 
families  and  acompanled  by  a  c  miprehenslve 
educ.itlonal  and  gruidance  program,  was  out- 
lined 11  depth  yesterday  by  the  Mt  Carmel 
Guild  It  wculd  affect  problem  communities 
In  four  North  Jersey  counties. 

The  overall  program,  which  cculd  Involve 
an  expenditure  of  $50  million  In  the  next  two 
years,  will  be  sponsored  by  the  Mt.  Carmel 
Guild,  a  multi-service  and  non-profit 
rehabilitation  agency  of  the  Newark  Arch- 
d;jcese 

Archbishop  Thomas  A.  Boland  first  an- 
nounced the  program  last  week  after  several 
discussions  with  a  panel  of  priests  which 
visited   Newark's  summer   not   zone.s. 

Msgr.  Joseph  A.  Doollng,  archdlocesan  di- 
rector of  the  Mt  Carmel  Guild,  referred  to 
the  church's  new  form  of  participation  in 
Efsex,  Union.  Hudson  and  Bergen  Counties 
as  "a  return  to  missionary  work  In  our  own 
country  and  in  our  own  community" 

The  program  will  be  similar  to  others  ,'>pon- 
sored  by  Protestant  and  Jewish  groups,  in 
addition  to  private  non-profit  projects.  Its 
scope,  however,  makes  It  one  of  the  largest 
such  undertnklngs  anywhere. 

The  program  outlined  at  a  news  confer- 
ence In  Newark  yesterday  will  encompass  the 
following  alms: 

The  estaMlshment  of  advisory  committees 
In  each  of  the  four  counties  which  will  fi- 
nance and  develop  nonprofit  housing  In  co- 
operation with  federal  and  state  agencies, 

RebuUdins:  a  social  structure  within  the 
confines  of  each  housing  development  by 
using  the  educational,  recreational  and 
health  facilities  of  the  Mt    Carmel  Guild. 

To  provide  a  non-profit,  non-sectarian 
form  of  cooperative  living  and  to  offer  com- 
munity teaching,  counseling,  budget  assist- 
ance and  motivation. 


In  middle  class  areas,  to  assist  home  own- 
ers materially  and  with  counsel  so  they  could 
remain  In  neighborhoods  where  they  have 
spent  much  of  their  lives, 

A  program  to  Inspire  family  understanding 
and  counsel. 

A  plan  of  cooperative  buying  Involving 
such  essentials  as  food  and  clothing  within 
the  premises  of  each  development, 

■  Response  from  Negro  leaders  has  been 
very  pleasing."  said  Msgtr,  Dooling.  "This  is 
not  Just  another  housing  authority.  It  is  not 
Just  another  physical  structure;  it  is  a  social 
structure  that  is  designed  to  meet  the  basic 
problems  of  disadvantaged  people,  such  as  in 
Newark's  Central  Ward  and  In  other  sections 
of  Newark  where  people  are  being  displaced." 

SIMPLE    INCENTIVE 

Msgr.  Doollng  was  quick  to  add  that  the 
program  will  be  strictly  voluntary.  "The  in- 
centive is  simple."  he  stated, 

"We  can  provide  these  people  with  a  better 
family  life  which  in  turn  will  Improve  their 
levels  of  Income  and  general  living  standards. 
It  will  open  horizons  for  their  children,"  he 
explained. 

Also  present  at  the  news  conference  were 
Msgr.  'Vincent  P.  Coburn,  a  member  of  the 
Mt  Carmel  Guild  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
Dr.  Charles  Carlucclo,  executive  medical  di- 
rector of  the  Guild  and  a  psychiatrist  In 
charge  of  the  Guild's  mental  health  clinics. 

Dr.  Carlucclo  explained  that  a  pilot  pro- 
gram already  has  proven  highly  effective  in 
Jersey  City, 

BUILD    DIGNITY 

"Through  'Project  Help'  (Health  Education 
Leadership  Program)  we  have  provided  facil- 
ities for  building  a  completely  new  atmos- 
phere of  dignity  both  for  and  wtihin  the 
Individual  family.  This  lias  been  a  big  prob- 
lem, and  it  Is  the  major  problem  In  many 
ghetto  areas,"  said  Dr  Carlucclo, 

"We  don't  want  these  people  collectively 
to  be  called  housing  projects.  We  want  them 
to  be  called  families — Individual  families, 
and  we  want  them  to  take  pride  in  this 
reflection, 

"We  want  to  open  every  avenue  of  poten- 
tial for  development  of  the  Individual  human 
bp'ng  as  part  of  a  family,  with  family  dignity 
the  fecal  point,"  the  phychlatrlst  explained. 

"Tills  is  not  mental  health  in  the  sense  of 
the  term.  It  is  the  means  to  self  develop- 
ment." he  added.  Dr.  Carlucclo  explained 
that  the  Guild  program  will  make  available 
the  teachers,  counselors  and  other  profes- 
sional people  who  "will  help  teach  disadvan- 
taged people  how  to  participate  on  their 
own," 

FOUR    CITIES 

Msgr.  Dooling  characterized  several  of  the 
larger  communities  In  the  four  counties  as 
problem  areas,  where  the  Guild  program 
could  be  most  effective.  He  mentioned 
Newark.  Jersey  City.  Elizabeth.  Plalnfleld. 
Hackensack  and  Englewood 

As  to  financing,  he  explained  that  high 
rise  and  other  housing  initially  tindertaken 
by  federal  and  state  programs  would  be 
sought  out  by  the  advisory  councils  In  each 
of  the  four  counties. 

The  councils,  composed  of  nine  to  11  rep- 
resentatives, including  bankers,  lawyers, 
teachers  and  other  professional  people,  would 
arrange  for  private  financing  to  replace  gov- 
ernmental appropriations, 

BANKrRS    INTERESTED 

"We  have  already  met  with  several  bank- 
ing institutions  which  have  shown  consider- 
able interest.  In  effect,  the  Guild  will  sponsor 
the  programs,  and  a  private  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration will  be  established  for  each  develop- 
ment to  administer  the  project.  Rentals  will 
be  regulated  according  to  governmental 
standards,"   Msgr.    Dooling  explained. 

"The  non-profit  corporations  would  actu- 
ally own  the  development  after  paying  back 
75  per  cent  of  the  overall  cost,  yet  It  would 


abide  by  governmental  regulations  for  low 
and  middle  Income  housing.  "  he  explained. 
Msgr.  Dooling  said  two  projects  already 
are  under  way  in  Jersey  City  and  two  more 
are  on  the  drawing  boards  for  Newark,  In- 
cluding three  middle  income  units  on  North 
Sixth  St.  that  will  accommodate  700  families. 
It  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  six  months. 

RIGHT    STEP 

Msgr.  Coburn  called  the  basic  federally 
SDonsored  programs  a  move  in  the  right  di- 
rection. "The  federal  government  has  done 
very  much  in  the  area  of  housing,  but  we 
can  do  more  by  Implementing  the  physical 
structures  with  a  social  structure." 

Commenting  on  tlie  open  housing  marches 
In  Milwaukee  being  led  by  Father  James 
Groopl,  Msgr.   Coburn  said: 

"We    approve     in    essence     what     Father 
Groppi  is  doing  .  ,  .  But  I  don't  think  that 
such  activities  are  necessary  in  Newark. 

"Open  housing  is  one  of  the  very  special 
reasons  for  the  Guild's  activity.  We  want  to 
sponsor  open  housing,  so  that  the  Negro — 
just  as  the  forefathers  of  the  white  com- 
munity— will  be  able  to  pull  himself  up  by 
his  bootstraps  and  buy  a  house  where  he 
pleases," 

Msgr.  Dooling  said  that  the  Mt.  Carmel 
Guild  may  have  an  initial  outlay  of  S250,000 
in  starting  the  program,  and  added  that  It 
may  be  reimbursable,  "We  will  apply  for 
monev  through  our  advisory  councils  for 
worthwhile  projects  as  it  is  needed."  he  said, 

nzwark    the    first    city    to    get    new 

Housing   Loan   Millions 

I  By  Connie  Cedrone) 

Newirk  will  be  the  first  city  in  the  coun- 
try to  dip  into  a  SI  billion  mortgage  till  set 
up  by  the  nation's  Insur.-ince  industries  for 
shim   cle-'i.ince  r.nd    Improved   housing. 

The  Prudontnl  Insurance  Co.  of  America 
said  yesterday  it  will  break  ground  in  30  days 
for  a  $4,5  million  middle  income  co-op  hous- 
ing pioject  in  the  heart  of  Newark,  at  Wash- 
ington and  Kinney  Streets, 

The  270-unit  garden  type  apnrtments  were 
announced  :it  a  joint  conference  with  Gov, 
Richard  J.  Hughes  and  Prudential  President 
Orvllle  E.  Beal  in  Trenton  yesterday  after- 
noon. 

Prudential,  which  ir.  investing  more  than 
$200  million  in  the  nation-wide  program,  has 
agreed  to  finance  the  project.  It  will  also 
provide  a  two-year  construction  loan  for  the 
b'ailcler,  J?ck  Pnrkor  Associates. 

Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addonizio,  v.ho  also  met 
with  Hughes  and  Community  Affairs  Com- 
missioner Paul  N.  Ylvisaker.  said: 

"I'm  very  excited  and  pleased  about  the 
action  here  today.  It's  the  kind  of  coopera- 
tion and  help  we  need  in  rebuilding  our 
cities." 

Beal  said  the  nine-acre  urban  renewal  site 
is  already  cleared  and  immediately  available 
for  construction.  This,  he  said,  will  make  it 
possible  for  Newaric  to  complete  the  project 
within  9  months  to  a  year. 

"It's  the  first  instance  of  project  approval 
in  the  country  since  the  announcement  was 
made  in  Washington  last  week."  Beal  said. 
Prudential  started  delving  into  Newark's 
housing  situation  more  than  a  year  ago, 

AIDS    RELOCATION 

Hughes  said  he  expects  the  new  middle 
Income  dwellings  to  assist  city  officials  in  re- 
locating Central  Ward  f'>milies  d'lspl.iced  by 
the  New  Jersey  College  of  Medicine  and  Den- 
tistry, 

Ylvlsaker,  who  has  been  meeting  with  "a 
great  variety  of  non-profit  housing  groups." 
said: 

"This  is  a  tremendous  take-off  point.  It's 
what  the  public  sector  has  been  hoping  for 
a  long  time." 

He  anticipates  that  as  a  result  of  the 
Washington  Street  project,  the  rate  of  appli- 
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cations  will  pick  up  "very  fast,  soon  giving  us 
room  for  everybody." 

Essentially.  Prudential  has  guaranteed 
that  it  will  purchase  the  state's  bonds  at  the 
present  interest  rate.  The  rate  will  be  deter- 
mined next  Tuesday  when  the  program  is 
given  final  approval  at  a  public  meeting  of 
the  State  Housing  Finance  Agency.  If.  when 
the  buildings  are  completed,  the  bond  mar- 
ket is  below  the  present  1957  rate,  the  state 
retains  the  right  to  by-pass  the  insurance 
company's  offer  and  accept  open  bids. 

RENT   ESTIMATE 

Under  the  direction  of  the  state  FHA.  the 
project  will  consist  of  16  separate  three-story 
buildings,  interspersed  with  lawns  and  park- 
ing facilities  for  180  cars. 

Down  payment  costs  for  Newark  families 
are  estimated  at  §800.  Monthly  costs  will 
range  from  $100  to  $125  for  one  and  two  bed- 
room apartments  and  up  to  8150  for  three 
bedroom  units. 


I  From    the    Newark    (N.J)     Evening    News. 

Sept.  21.  1967] 

New     Newark     Housing     Project     To     Get 

Started  in  30  Days — Goal  Is  Sn  by  Hughes 

Trenton. — Ground  will  be  broken  within  a 
month  in  Newark  for  the  first  housing  proj- 
ect under  the  state's  new  middle-income 
housing  law.  The  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 
and  the  state  will  be  partners  in  the  project. 
Prudential  president  Orvllle  E.  Beal  said  this 
is  the  first  instance  of  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany committing  itself  to  a  ghetto  housing 
project  since  the  nation's  insurance  com- 
panies pledged  last  week  to  make  available 
a  total  of  $1  billion  to  rebuild  slum  areas 
across  the  nation. 

Beal  added.  "In  taking  this  action.  Pru- 
dential recognizes  the  pressliig  need  to  Im- 
prove housing  conditions  in  our  central  cities 
and  reverse  deterioration  of  our  great  urban 
centers." 

Tile  $4.5  million  project,  of  16  separate 
three-story  garden  apartment  type  buildings 
will  be  built  on  nine  acres  of  cleared  urban 
renewal  land  bounded  by  Washington.  High, 
Court  and  Kinney  streets  on  the  fringe  of 
Newark's  downtown  section. 

Gov,  Hughes,  at  a  press  conference  yes- 
terday, said  ground  would  be  broken  within 
30  days  by  the  Jack  Parker  Associates  of  New 
Jersev,  Completion  is  expected  within  9  to  12 
months  of  the  start  of  building, 

FOUR  AND  one-half  MILLION  DOLLAR  LOAN 

Prudential  will  loan  Parker  Construction 
$4.5  million  to  build  the  project.  By  the  com- 
pletion date,  the  new  State  Housing  Finance 
Agency  will  have  Issued  long-term,  low-in- 
terest bonds  to  finance  this  and  other  middle- 
income  projects. 

The  agency  bonds  will  be  used.  In  effect, 
to  repay  the  $4.5  million  short-term  con- 
struction loan  The  long-term  authority 
bonds  will  be  repaid  by  mortgage  payments 
produced  by  fees  paid  by  the  tenants.  Pru- 
dential, however,  has  agreed  to  pvirchase  $4.5 
million  of  the  authority's  long-term  bonds, 
which  are  expected  to  bear  about  a  4  per  cent 
interest  rate. 

Occupants  of  the  270-unit  project  de- 
signed to  accommodate  900  p>ersons  will  be 
shareholders  in  an  non-profit  cooperative 
corporation  which  will  run  the  project  and 
pay  off  the  mortgage 

As  in  other  cooperative  apartment  ven- 
tures, 'he  tenants  will  have  to  make  a  down 
payment  on  their  apartments.  Monthly  car- 
rying charges,  equivalent  to  rent  payments, 
will  be  $100  a  month  for  one-bedroom  apart- 
ments, $125  for  two-bedroom  units,  and  $150 
for  three-bedroom  apartments. 

EXCITED.   PLEASED 

To  issist  lower-income  families  in  making 
the  down  payments,  expected  to  average  $800 
per  apartment,  the  state  community  affairs 
department  will  use  demonstration  housing 
grant  funds  to  guarantee  bank  loans  for  the 
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prospect  tenants  who  otherwise  could  not 
get  a  loan, 

Newark's  mayor.  Hugh  J.  Addonizio.  who 
attended  the  press  conference,  said  he  was 
excited  and  pleased  by  the  announcement 
of  the  middle-income  project. 

Noting  the  land  was  cleared  by  federal  and 
city  funds,  he  said,  "this  Is  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  cooperation  that  can  do  the  city 
rebuilding  Job.  This  is  the  way  urban  re- 
newal was  meant  to  work. 

Paul  N,  Ylvlsaker,  state  community  af- 
fairs commissioner,  said  the  new  project 
would  accommodate  some  of  the  thotisands 
of  families  who  will  be  dispossessed  by  clear- 
ing of  land  for  the  initial  phase  of  construc- 
tion of  the  N.J.  College  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry  campus  near  City  Hospital  in 
Newark. 

He  admitted  that  many  of  the  families  in 
the  area  to  be  cleared  might  not  be  able  to 
afford  the  rents  in  the  new  project.  But  he 
said  a  survey  showed  some  families  in  the 
area  are  paying  more  in  rent  now  than  they 
would  be  in  the  new  project. 

He  also  said  the  Newark  Housing  authority 
could  make  down  payments  on  some  of  the 
apartments  and  rent  them  out  as  public 
housing  units  at  lower  rents  financed  in  part 
by  federal  funds. 

The  community  affairs  commissioner  said 
the  project  should  be  "a  tremendous  take- 
off point"  for  a  full-scale  middle-income 
housing  program  in  New  Jersey  cities.  He 
said  he  and  his  staff  are  talking  with  dozens 
of  non-profit  groups,  all  of  whom  want  to 
move  rapidly  with  middle-income  housing 
projects. 

Jack  Parker,  president  of  Parker  Associates, 
said  the  design  of  the  Newark  middle-in- 
come project  will  follow  that  of  the  460- 
uuit  High  Park  Gardens  which  his  firm 
built  in  Newark. 

Lawns,  sidewalks  and  parking  areas  will 
be  interspersed  between  the  buildings  There 
will  be  36  one-bedroom  apartments,  198  two- 
bedroom  apartments,  and  36  three-bedroom 
apartments. 


Catholics  in  Wide  Plan 
(By  Josephine  Bonomo) 

Pour  projects  in  Newark  and  Jersey  City 
will  launch  a  low-  and  middle-income,  non- 
sectarian  housing  program  to  be  sponsored 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  New- 
ark in  Essex,  Hudson,  Union  and  Bergen 
counties,  Msgr,  Joseph  A.  Dooling  announced 
yesterday. 

The  building  program,  to  get  under  way 
immediately,  may  involve  an  outlay  of  $50 
million  within  the  next  two  years,  through 
funds  obtained  from  state,  federal  and  pri- 
vate bank  sources. 

^^sgr.  Dooling,  director  of  the  Mt  Carmel 
Guild,  archdlocesan  social  service  agency 
which  w"ili  direct  the  housing  program,  said 
the  project  marked  a  new  phase  not  only  in 
church  activity,  but  also  in  housing, 

"I  think  now  we  are  listening  to  people 
and  what  they  need  in  housing,  and  we 
didn't  before,"  he  said, 

Msgr.  Doollng  gave  details  of  the  plan  at  a 
press  conference  at  the  744  Club,  744  Broad 
St.  With  him  were  Msgr.  Vincent  Coburn, 
executive  secretary  of  an  archdlocesan  com- 
mittee on  housing  that  was  established  after 
the  July  riots,  and  Dr  Charles  Carlucclo, 
executive  medical  director  of  the  Mt.  Car- 
mel Guild.  The  new  program  is  the  result 
of  meetings  with  residents  of  the  riot  areas 
and  the  determination  of  Archbishop  Thom- 
as A.  Boland  to  Involve  the  church  more  fully 
in  their  problems. 

The  guild  will  set  up  a  central  housing 
office  and  branch  offices  In  each  of  the  arch- 
diocese's four  counties.  Msgr.  Dooling  said 
An  advisory  council  in  each  county  will  de- 
vise programs  to  fill  the  needs  of  Its  own 
area,  and  a  nonprofit  corporation  •will  be 
formed  to  apply  for  funds  for  each  housing 
development  that  is  planned. 


Advisory  groups  already  have  been  set  up 
In  Elssex  and  Hudson  counties  and  corpora- 
tions to  handle  the  first  projects  that  will  be 
organized   within  the  next  week. 

The  first  site  is  in  N.  6th  Street  in  Newark's 
North  Ward,  where  the  archdiocese  will  pur- 
chase three  units  of  a  public  housing  project 
already  under  construction  near  Stephen 
Crane  Village.  The  units,  which  will  house 
700  families,  will  be  ready  for  low-income  oc- 
cupancy within  six  months.  Msgr  Doollng 
said,  and  will  Include  stores  and  space  for 
various  health  and  welfare  services  offered 
by  the  Mt.  Carmel  Guild. 

Other  Newark  sites  are  in  W,  Market  Street 
in  the  Central  Ward  area  allocated  to  the 
New  Jersey  College  of  Medicine  and  Den- 
tistry, and  In  a  four-block  area  of  Orange 
Street  near  St.  Rose  of  Lima's  Church.  At 
both  sites,  it  is  hoped  to  provide  varied  hous- 
ing, including  two-family  houses,  as  well  as 
apartments, 

Msgr.  Coburn  stressed  the  desirability  of 
finding  sites  outside  the  heart  of  the  city, 
possibly  even  in  the  suburbs.  In  order  to 
bring  people  out  of  "closed  ghetto"  areas. 
He  also  discussed  the  possibility  of  pro- 
viding cooperative  or  condominium  housing 
as  a  means  of  giving  the  residents  a  pride  of 
ownership  that  would  encourage  them  to 
keep  the  property  attractive 

In  Jersey  City,  the  archdiocese  will  co- 
operate with  the  city  and  the  two  other 
faiths  in  a  low-income  project  near  the  Medi- 
cal Center.  Another  project  Is  planned  for 
North  Hudson.  Msgr    Doollng  said. 

The  Mt.  Carmel  Guild  will  supply  the  en- 
tire organization  for  the  housing  program 
and  mav  spend  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
l.irs  In  setting  it  up.  he  said.  These  funds 
may  be  reimbursable  from  state  or  federal 
sources,  he  said. 

The  new  housing  will  provide  not  only  a 
physical  facility  but  also  the  social  struc- 
ture for  "good  family  living  and  good,  re- 
sponsible community  living."  Msgr  Dooling 
said.  Health  and  welfare  services,  education, 
counseling,  training  and  rehabilitation  will 
be  offered  through  the  Mt.  Carmel  Guild 
In  an  experimental  program  in  "transitional 
living"  to  help  slum  dwellers  adjust  to  their 
new  surroundings. 

Dr.  Carlucclo  described  an  extensive  health 
service  program,  which  the  Mt  Carmel  Guild 
already  provides  In  public  housing  In  Jersey 
City,  which  will  be  available  in  the  ne"W 
housing  developments  The  program  pro- 
vides information  and  referral  in  physical 
and  mental  health  problems  and  is  aimed  at 
helping  each  individual  to  develop  to  hit 
full  potential. 

Msgr  Doollng  said  church  representatives 
have  met  with  anttpoverty  workers  and  Negro 
leaders  in  underprivileged  areas  and  ha*« 
had  a  good  response  to  the  housing  program. 


EXTENDING   THE   FRANCHISE   TO 
18-YEAR-OLDS 

Mr,  MONTGOMERY.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  !Mr  Fascell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  thir,  point  ir  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  ex- 
tending the  vote  to  18-.  19-.  and  20-year- 
old  citizens.  Today  I  have  introduced  a 
joint  resolution  which  would  submit  to 
the  States  a  constitutional  amendment 
prohibiting  denial  of  the  vote  on  account 
of  age  to  anyone  18  years  of  age  or  older. 

The  proposal  to  grant  18-year-olds  the 
franchise  has  been  germinating  since  at 
least   1942  when  the  late  Senator  from 
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Michigan.  Mr.  Vandenberg.  sponsored  a 
Joint  resolution  to  that  effect  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  then  Representative  and  now 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  fMr.  Ran- 
dolph!. Introduced  a  similar  joint  reso- 
lution In  the  House. 

From  the  77th  through  the  89th  Con- 
gresses 86  joint  resolutions  have  been 
sponsored  to  grant  18-year-olds  the  vot- 
ing privilege.  Two  joint  resolutions  have 
been  introduced  in  that  time  period  to 
extend  the  franchise  to  19-year-olds.  In 
the  89th  Congress  alone.  25  joint  reso- 
lutions In  the  House  and  two  in  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  permitted  those  18  years 
of  age  and  older  to  vote  either  in  presi- 
dential elections,  or  all  Federal  elections, 
or  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  elections. 

Already  m  this  the  90th  Congress,  sev- 
eral joint  resolutions  to  grant  the  vote  to 
18-year-olds  have  been  Introduced  in  the 
House.  I  noticed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  that  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  m  the  Senate  have  cosponsored 
an  18-year-old-vote  joint  resolution,  and 
that  the  honorable  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  has  introduced 
his  eighth  joint  resolution  proposing  to 
extend  the  suffrage  to  18-year-olds. 

The  abundance  of  enthusiasm  in  this 
and  the  last  Congress  for  this  proposal 
indicated  that  it  may  soon  be  acted  upon 
by  the  Congress,  hopefully  in  this  session. 

Like  most  controversial  ideas,  strong 
pro  and  con  attitudes  prevail  on  this 
proposal.  After  careful  study  of  both 
sides  of  the  question.  I  have  concluded 
that  the  situation  today  recommends 
favorable  action  on  the  proposal  to  ex- 
tend the  franchise  to  18-,  19-,  and  20- 
year-olds.  There  are  several  reasons  why. 

First,  it  is  Increasingly  true  that  young 
people  today  are  better  equipped  than 
before  to  exercise  responsibly  the  voting 
privilege.  The  average  18-year-old  has 
just  completed  high  school  studies  In 
American  history  and  civics.  He  has  be- 
come well  Informed  about  the  political 
process;  he  is  eager  to  join  in  it:  he  is 
prime  for  civic  responsibility.  By  refus- 
ing him  the  vote,  we  pull  the  rug  from 
beneath  his  feet  and  leave  him  suspended 
for  3  years.  The  consequences  show  in 
our  voting  statistics.  Studies  indicate 
that  the  21-to-30  age  voter  group  has 
one  01  the  poorer  turnout  averages.  One 
very  probable  reason  for  this  could  be 
the  interim  period  between  18  and  21 
when  our  young  citizens  are  not  per- 
mitted to  vote.  Too  often  Interest  wanes. 
The  initial  Impetus  to  join  in  the  politi- 
cal process  is  squandered. 

Now.  the  fundamental  political  act  for 
the  average  citizen  in  this  country  is 
casting  his  ballot.  This  is  the  form  of 
political  "communion"  which  retains  Ills 
interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for  his  gov- 
ernment. Educational  psychologists,  fur- 
thermore, inform  us  that  the  ability  to 
grasp  new  ideas  peaks  at  the  age  of  18. 
By  permitting  our  18;  19;  and  20-year- 
old  citizens  to  vote,  we  shall  Infuse  the 
electorate  with  a  group  of  voters  very 
open  to  new  ideas  and  we  shall,  at  the 
same  time,  be  extending  the  precious 
privilege  of  voting  at  an  age  when  it  is 
most  apt  to  insure  an  enduring  commit- 
ment among  young  persons  to  vote. 

I  should  further  add  that  I  am  certain 
that  the  average  18-year-old  is  fully  ap- 


preciative of  the  meaning  of  his  vote.  He 
can  cast  an  intelligent  ballot  as  has  been 
proven  true  in  Georgia  since  1943  and  In 
Kentucky  since  1955. 

Second,  these  youthful  voters  will 
bring  a  fresh  breeze  of  idealism  and  en- 
thusiasm to  the  conduct  of  politics.  If 
anyone  doubts  this,  let  him  only  remem- 
ber the  tremendous  enthusiasm  that  the 
1960  presidential  election  generated 
among  our  youth.  They  provided  a  good 
measure  of  the  zest  exhibited  in  that 
campaign.  I  trust,  moreover,  that  none 
of  us  questions  the  value  of  idealism  in 
the  political  process. 

Third  is  the  controversial  argument 
that  those  who  are  old  enough  to  fight 
are  old  enough  to  vote.  Critics  of  this 
proposition  suggest  that  no  correlation 
holds  between  the  qualities  needed  to 
vote  intelligently  and  those  requisite  to 
fighting.  This  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  of 
course.  It  seems  to  me.  nonetheless,  that 
both  fighting  and  voting  assume  a  sense 
of  duty  and  respon.sibllity  in  the  individ- 
ual. I  submit  that  our  18-.  19-.  and  20- 
year-olds  have  displayed  a  keen  sense  of 
duty  and  responsibility  when  It  comes  to 
fighting  for  our  country.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  today  in  Vietnam.  Reports 
from  the  battle  zone  indicate  that  our 
military  leadership  considers  the  young 
men  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  today 
among  the  most  responsible  and  intelli- 
gent ever  to  have  served.  I  believe  that 
they  also  will  make  fine  voters. 

Fourth,  and  a  very  potent  argument  in 
favor  of  extending  the  vote  to  young 
people,  are  the  serious  legal  responsibil- 
ities which  appertain  to  them. 

For  example,  youngsters  between  the 
acres  of  18  and  21  can  sign  job  contracts 
and  are  required  to  pay  property  and 
income  taxes,  and  many  do.  Furthermore, 
all  are  tried  in  adult  courts  if  accused 
of  crimes,  and,  if  found  guilty,  arc  com- 
mitted to  State  or  Federal  prisons.  They 
are  considered  adults  by  Insurance  com- 
panies and  can  sign  contracts  for  cover- 
aee  which  are  leeal  and  binding.  Almost 
all  are  con.<:idered  old  enough  to  marry 
without  parental  con.sent. 

All  these  respon.?lbllitles  Imply  a  meas- 
ure of  intelligence  and  good  sense  among 
18-  to  21-year-olds.  They  rais"  the  in- 
evitable question:  "If  we  can  trust  them 
with  these  responsibilities,  how  can  we 
then  deny  them  the  vote?" 

In  conclusion.  I  point  out  that  the 
President's  Commission  on  Registration 
and  Voting  Participation  in  its  1963  re- 
port -tates  that  it  believes  the  low-voter 
participation  of  the  age  group  from  21 
to  30  may  stem  from  the  fact  that  "by 
the  time  they  have  turned  21  many  young 
peonle  are  so  far  removed  from  the  stim- 
ulation of  the  educational  process  that 
their  Interest  in  public  affairs  has 
waned." 

Their  conclusion-  comports  with  my 
own.  The  Commission  recommended  that 
each  State  give  careful  consideration  to 
reducing  the  minimum  voting  age  to  18. 
Almost  all  of  the  States  have  considered 
lowering  the  voting  age.  Only  four  now 
have  it  lower  than  21 :  Georgia  and  Ken- 
tucky with  18,  Alaska  with  19.  and  Ha- 
waii with  20.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  facilitate  State  action  on 
lowering  the  voting  age. 


I  might  add  as  a  point  of  information 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates 
that  right  now  10.267,000  additional  per- 
sons would  become  eligible  as  voters  if 
the  franchise  were  extended  to  18-year- 
olds.  Presently,  the  potential  electorate 
Is  estimated  at  116,383,000  persons.  How 
many  of  these  10  million  plus  would  ac- 
tually register  to  vote  and  then  vote 
cannot  be  predicted.  I  should  think  a 
substantial  number.  Let  us.  however,  pro- 
vide them  the  opportunity. 


JOBS  FOR  EVERYONE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker— 

The  war  on  poverty  isn't  being  run  entirely 
for  the  poor  It  l.s  for  all  Americans — because 
all  Americans  stand  to  gain. 

The  above  quotation  is  the  second 
paragraph  in  a  recent  Miami  News  edi- 
torial. The  article  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  job  opportunities  for 
all  citizens,  and  states  the  paper's  op- 
timism about  the  current  attack  upon 
joblessness  in  Miami.  The  editorial  re- 
ports : 

In  the  short  time  of  eight  days,  metro  gov- 
ernment's equal  opportunity  task  force  has 
found  hundreds  of  Jobs  for  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labor  alike. 

And  it  concludes: 

Miamlans  are  making  a  major  Investment 
In  the  future,  an  investment  they  hope  will 
change  tax  users  to  taxpayers,  from  welfare 
recipients  to  contributing  citizens.  The  re- 
turn may  prove  to  be  many  times  over  for 
every  cent  Invested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  not  operating  "give- 
away" programs.  Our  Governments  goal 
is  to  make  It  possible  to  reduce,  not  in- 
crease, the  numbers  of  Americans  on 
welfare  roles  and  the  tx)ols  we  are  em- 
ploying are  education  and  job  opportu- 
nities, not  charity. 

Because  the  Miami  News  editorial 
which  I  quoted  recognizes  OEO  goals, 
and  because  it  sets  forth  these  goals  so 
lucidly,  I  know  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  it: 

Jobs  for  Everyone 

These  comments  have  been  m.ide  many 
times  since  Newark  and  Detroit  and  Harlem, 
to  say  nothing  cf  Tampa  and  Riviera  Beach 
and  Washington: 

The  war  on  poverty  Isn't  being  run  en- 
tirely for  the  poor.  It  Is  for  all  Americans — 
because  all  Americans  stand  to  gain. 

Continued  disorders  lead  to  renewed  po- 
Utlcal  attacks  through  public  programs— an 
effort  to  find  nnore  Jobs,  better  housing,  im- 
proved education  and  the  need  for  Justice. 
Some  argue  that  such  community  action  has 
not  prevented  riots,  but  the  obvious  answer 
Is  that  these  are  all  difficult,  time-consuming 
tasks. 

We  are  headed  In  the  proper  direction, 
given  enough  time. 

This  Is  why  we  feel  especially  optimistic 
about  the  current  concentrated  attack  upon 
Joblessness  in  our  own  community. 


In  the  short  time  of  eight  days.  Metro 
government's  Equal  Opportunity  Task  Force 
has  found  hundreds  of  Jobs  for  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor  alike. 

The  business  commitments  are  binding, 
offer  permanency,  and  as  County  Manager 
Porter  Homer  told  the  Metro  Commission: 
"JOBS  represent.'^  a  massing  of  community 
effort  to  meet  a  community  need." 

Perhaps  the  forces  of  social  revolution 
may  argue,  too.  that  this  community  fears 
violence  and  Is  trying  to  head  it  off.  This 
is  not  inconceivable  but  equally  imp>ortant  Is 
that  more  responsible  elements  in  this  area 
are  aware  that  public  order  must  prevail. 
We  need  firm  hands  who  will  not  be  baited 
by  reactionaries. 

Miamlans  are  making  a  major  Investment 
in  the  future,  an  investment  they  hope  will 
change  tax  users  to  taxpayers,  from  welfare 
recipients  to  contributing  citizens.  The  re- 
turn may  prove  to  be  many  times  over  every 
cent  Invested. 


THE  'WOUNDED  SERVICEMEN'S 
VISITATION  ACT 

Mr    MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  introduced  today  the  Wounded 
Servicemen's  Visitation  Act  to  finance 
trips  of  needy  relatives  to  servicemen 
wounded  in  Vietnam  and  hospitalized  in 
this  country  far  from  their  homes. 

My  bill  would  enable  a  hospitalized  GI 
to  designate  two  relatives  he  would  like 
to  visit  him.  If  either  or  both  of  these 
relatives  could  not  afford  to  pay  room. 
board,  and  transportation  for  the  trip  to 
the  hospital,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  be  authorized  to  pay  or  provide  the 
following  travel  and  living  costs  for  each 
such  relative: 

First,  the  standard  fare  for  round-trip 
transportation  by  common  carrier  by  the 
shortest  route  usually  traveled  from  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  relative  con- 
cerned to  the  place  where  the  serviceman 
is  hospitalized,  including  bus.  streetcar, 
or  taxi  fares  to  or  between  terminals  and 
to  and  from  the  place  of  lodging  and  the 
hospital;  or 

Second,  if  travel  is  performed  by 
means  other  than  common  carrier,  a  rea- 
sonable mileage  allowance  for  the  short- 
est distance  usually  traveled  from  place 
of  residence  to  place  of  hospitalization, 
but  in  no  event  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  12 
cents  per  mile,  plus  reimbursement  for 
such  necessary  expenses  as  parking  fees, 
ferry  fares,  and  road,  bridge,  and  tunnel 
tolls; 

Third,  lodging  and  meals  for  not  to 
exceed  7  days  in  connection  with 
each  visit  if  facilities  are  available  at 
the  military  hospital  or  nearby  military 
base;  or 

Fourth,  in  lieu  of  lodging  and  meals,  a 
subsistence  allowance  not  to  exceed  $16 
per  day. 

Duration  of  each  visit  would  be  up  to  7 
days,  and  12  such  visits  to  a  serviceman 
would  be  authorized  in  any  one  year. 
The  American  National  Red  Cross  would 


make  the  determination  of  the  relative's 
financial  need. 

The  least  the  American  people  can  do 
to  recognize  the  sacrifices  made  by  our 
young  fighting  men  is  to  pay  a  small 
amount  of  money  to  finance  bedside 
visits  by  a  needy  mother,  father,  wife,  or 
child.  Family  visits  are  the  biggest 
morale  boosters  money  can  buy. 

This  program  is  not  likely  to  be  large 
or  expensive  because  the  armed  services' 
policy  is  to  treat  the  hospitalized  service- 
man at  the  hospital  nearest  his  home. 

But  if  a  badly  wounded  patient  needs 
specialized  surgical  care,  he  will  be  sent 
wherever  the  medical  specialist  is  sta- 
tioned, not  where  his  family  is  located. 
These  special  and  se\ere  cases  are  the 
particular  beneficiaries  of  the  legislation 
I  am  Introducing  here  today. 

There  is  no  existing  p-.ogram  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  assistance  provided  by 
the  Wounded  Servicemen's  Visitation 
Act.  The  Ame:ican  Red  Cross  now  pro- 
vides financial  aid  to  needy  families  only 
in  cases  of  medical  emergency. 

The  armed  services  now  makes  no  ar- 
rangements to  provide  military  trans- 
portation to  family  members  who  wish 
to  visit  wounded  patients.  While  food  is 
available  at  mihtaiy  hospitals  or  mili- 
tary bases  at  reduced  rates,  and  reduced- 
rate  lodging  is  sometimes  available — de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  hospital  or 
base — under  no  circumstances  are  either 
food  or  lodging  provided  at  Government 
expense. 

I  would  Uke  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  situation  my  bill 
is  designed  to  remedy.  This  case  is  de- 
.sciibed  in  a  letter  from  James  E.  Merna. 
originator  and  chairman  of  "Operation 
Appreciation."  the  hospitality  and  rec- 
reation program  sponsored  by  the  Land- 
over  Hills.  Md..  Douglas  MacArthur  Post 
of  tlie  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  USA. 

f  invite  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
join  me  in  the  sponsorship  of  legislation 
that  will  express  the  appreciation  of  a 
grateful  public  to  badly  wounded  GI's 
who  should  not  remain  neglected  in  their 
hospital  wards. 

The  letter  follows : 

New  Carrollton.  Md., 

September  5.  1967. 
Hon.  Clarence  D.  Long. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Long:  Thank  you  for  your  Au- 
gust 30th  letter  and  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord insert  containing  an  item  about  our 
Operation  Appreciation  "Flrehouse  Party"  for 
the  wounded  Marines  from  Bethesda  Naval 
H'lspifil.  Your  interest  and  support  of  our 
program  for  these  deserving  Americans  is 
deeply  appreciated. 

I  am  more  interested  and  quite  excited 
about  your  proposed  bill  to  provide  federally- 
financed  trips  of  needy  relatives  to  U.S.  serv- 
icemen wounded  in  Viet  Nam  and  hospi- 
talized In  this  country.  This  type  of  legis- 
lation is  badly  needed  and  long  overdue.  You 
are  to  be  commended  for  your  foresight  and 
initiative.  Mr.  Long,  in  recognizing  the  need 
and  taking  the  necessary  action  to  see  to  It 
that  this  Nation's  fighting  men  hospitalized 
from  war  wounds  and  Injuries  receive  this 
supplemental  aid  and  assistance. 

.'Vs  the  originator  and  Chairman  of  Opera- 
tion Appreciation.  I  can  cite  from  first-hand 
experience  many  cases  of  dire  need  among 
our  wounded  servicemen  at  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital  in  support  and  Justification  of  ycur 
proposed    bill.    In    the    interest    of    brevity. 


however,  I  shall  limit  my  remarks  to  a  single 
case. 

One  of  our  favorite  patients  at  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  was  an  18  year  old  Marine. 
PFC  Jimmy  Patridge  from  Clay  City.  Illinois. 
Jimmy  was  wounded  in  action  at  Danang. 
South  Viet  Nam  on  March  31.  1966  at  which 
time,  in  addition  to  multiple  fragmentation 
wounds  in  the  chest,  face,  abdomen,  and 
head,  he  sustained  bilateral  amputation  of 
both   legs  and  serious  eye  Injuries. 

Jimmy's  closest  relatives  are  a  widowed 
mother  and  one  or  two  brothers  His  mother 
works  in  a  Flora.  Illinois  restaurant,  barely 
able  to  support  herself.  Confronted  with 
these  financial  difficulties.  Jimmy's  mother 
was  only  able  to  visit  him  but  once  through- 
out his  entire  6  months  stay  at  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital.  And  this  single  trip  to  visit 
her  seriously-wounded  son  was  made  pos- 
sible only  through  contributions  from 
friends,  neighbors,  business  Interests  In  Illi- 
nois and  the  Bethesda  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  The  Associated  Press  described 
Jimmy  at  that  time  as  "Jubilant"  over  the 
visit  by  his  mother  and  brother.  He  has 
since  been  retired  from  the  Marine  Corps  on 
disability  and  was  recently  released  from 
the  Veterans  Hospital  at  Hlnes.  Illinois  after 
further  extensive  therapy  and  treatment. 

It  is  America's  finest  and  most  deserving 
men  In  uniform  like  Jimmy  Patridge.  and 
thousands  of  other  U.S.  hospitalized  G.I.'s 
like  him,  who  would  benefit  directly  by  your 
bill,  Congressman  Long.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  Is  the  wishes  of  the  American  public,  nor 
the  intent  of  the  Congress,  to  have  reunions 
in  such  instances  of  financial  hardship  be- 
tween mothers  and  wounded  sons,  or  be- 
tween wives  and  wounded  husbands  con- 
tingent only  upon  privately-financed  con- 
tributions or  some  other  form  of  charitable 
donations. 

The  American  public  will  never  be  able  to 
repay  its  full  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who 
have  personally  sacrificed  for  us  and  our 
allies  In  defense  of  liberty  and  freedom.  But 
we  can  make  an  effort,  and  this  bill  Is  one 
of  the  concrete  ways  to  show  our  support 
and  express  our  appreciation  to  them. 

Under  our  Operation  Appreciation  Pro- 
gram, we  have  taken  the  hospitalized  Viet 
Nam  Veterans  to  every  major  sport  event 
Imaginable  ranging  from  baseball  to  wres- 
tling, to  many  social  events  ranging  from 
pizza  parties  and  crab-feasts  to  high-society 
lawn  parties,  dances,  and  theater  parties  On 
many  of  these  occasions,  the  patients  have 
been  treated  to  the  company  of  pretty  hos- 
tesses and  the  finest  of  liquid  refreshments. 
Yet.  as  helpful  as  all  of  this  is  to  their  wel- 
fare and  rapid  recovery.  I  have  yet  to  find 
a  better  or  more  effective  "morale  booster" 
than  a  visit  from  their  family  and  loved 
ones. 

And  surely  the  90th  Congress  that  recog- 
nizes the  Importance  of  home  travel  (passed 
a  bill  Aug.  31.  1967  and  sent  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  signature  allowing  each  House 
Member  to  take  1  round  trip  home  each 
month  Congress  is  in  session)  will  equally 
recognize.  I  feel  certain,  the  need  for  making 
possible  visits  from  home  to  our  convalescing 
Viet  Nam  Veterans.  This  Government  can 
afford  to  do  no  less  for  Its  defenders. 

I  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  letter  but 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  state  my  experi- 
ences relating  to  this  problem  and  my  rea- 
sons for  urging  Its  support.  I  hope  consider- 
ation will  also  be  provided  in  the  language 
of  your  bill  for  our  Viet  Nam  Veterans  re- 
cuperating In  Veterans  Hospitals  as  well  as 
m  Military  Hospitals 

Please  keep  me  posted  on  the  status  of  the 
bill,  when  you  expect  to  Introduce  It.  Its 
number,  etc.  In  the  meantime.  "I  will  do  all 
that  I  can  to  drum  up  support  for  its  passage 
in  my  contacts  with  the  press,  the  major 
national  veterans'  organizations,  the  D  A  R 
(I  have  been  Invited  to  discuss  our  Opera- 
tion Appreciation  Program  before  their  as- 
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sembled  Congress),  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, etc 

Best  personal  wishes. 

James  E.  Merna. 
Chairman.  Operation  Appreciation. 


INDIANAPOLIS  DOCTOR  DESCRIBES 
SOCIETY  THAT  LEADS  TO  RIOTS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  iMr.  Jacobs!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
seldom  read  a  more  eloquent  statement 
of  an  injustice  than  the  following  letter 
to  the  editor  which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 2  issue  of  the  Indianapolis 
Recorder: 

col-ple    exptrience    blas    in    homb-buyino 

Attempt 
To  the  Editor 

Ever>-one  seems  to  have  a  theory  on  what 
caused  the  recent  series  of  riots  in  US.  cities. 
There  appears  to  be  general  agreement  that 
living  conditions  !n  the  big  city  ghetto  are 
the  major  rontrlbutlng  factors,  with  moet 
emphasis  being  placed  on  poverty  and  the 
resulting  deprivations. 

Generally.  I  agree  with  thi3  conclusion,  but 
I  don't  thaik  enough  attention  is  being  given 
to  another  important  factor  and  that  Is  the 
miiny  insults  to  their  human  dienlty  that 
slum  dwellers  receive,  particularly  If  they  are 
Negroes 

Those  who  have  never  lived  under  such 
conditions  cannot  possibly  know  the  bitter- 
ness that  .'mall  incidents  create  I  have  never 
lived  In  a  big  city  ghetto  per  se.  but  the  effect 
of  less  traumatic  incidents  related  to  race 
and  the  differences  between  the  "haves"  and 
"have  not"  have  made  their  marks  and 
taught  me  some  invaluable  lessons  In  the 
process.  A  recent  experience  Illustrates  this 
point 

Wednesday  afternoon.  Aug.  2.  my  wife  and 
I  went  to  inspect  the  property  at  4106  Wind- 
ing Way.  The  property  was  listed  for  sale  bv 
F  C  Tucker  Co..  Realtors  In  the  Julv  28  issue 
of  "Homes."  a  bi-monthly  publication  listing 
Indianapolis  Real  Estate  for  sale. 

When  we  arrived  i'  was  apparent  that  the 
salesman  "howlng  the  property.  Russ  Hottel. 
seeing  that  we  were  Negroes,  was  not  very 
enthusiastic  about  making  the  sale,  at  least 
not  to  us.  Incidental  to  half  heartedly  show- 
ing us  through  the  house,  he  introduced  us 
to  the  owner,  a  Mrs  Hill.  It  was  obvious  that 
Mr  Hottel  just  wanted  us  to  "look  and 
leave."  to  Just    go  away.  ' 

Although  he  invited  us  out  Ui  .see  the 
property,  his  stated  reason  for  rushing  us 
away  was  that  he  was  scheduled  to  show  the 
same  house  to  another  couple  within  one 
hour.  When  Informed  that  this  probably 
would  not  be  necessary  since  we  had  decided 
to  buy  the  property,  lie  appeared  shocked. 

We  were  directed  to  meet  him  in  his  of- 
fice in  10  minutes  Twenty  minutes  later  he 
appeared  and  conducted  us  into  the  office 
of  Joo  Boleman  (his  P  C  Tu"ker  C  busi- 
ness card  lists  him  as  a  partn»r)  After  about 
15  minutes  of  the  expected  preliminary 
statements  such  as,  "This  is  not  company 
policy."  "Personallv  I  regret  this."  Mr  Bole- 
mm  Informed  us  that  Mrs.  Hill  did  not  wish 
to  sell  the  property  to  us. 

He  also  advised  us  th.it  for  the  cood  of  all 
concerned  and  to  avoid  any  further  embar- 
rasment  to  anyone,  that  we  should  "just  for- 
get the  whole  thing"  Since  we  were  not 
embarrassed  and  Mrs.  Hill  had  not  told  us 
that  she  did  not  want  to  sell  to  us,  we  could 


not  see  that  this  procedure,  would  be  in  our 
best  interest  so  we  Ignored  his  advice  and 
asked  him  to  continue  with  the  usual  pro- 
cedure for  purchasing  property.  After  the 
usual  question  and  answer  routine  he  exe- 
cuted and  signed  a  proposition  and  accepted 
an  earnest  money  deposit. 

On  Friday,  Aug.  4,  we  were  informed  by 
Mr  Boleman  that  the  earnest  money  (same 
check)  was  being  returned  as  Mr.  Hill  had 
decided  to  withdraw  the  property  from  the 
market  rather  than  sell  to  us. 

Isolated  Incident,  No.  An  everyday  oc- 
currence. The  reason  you  don't  hear  more 
about  Incidents  of  this  nature  Is  that  the 
people  attempting  to  purchase  property  do 
not  want  the  associated  publicity.  They 
either  "forget  it  for  the  good  of  all  con- 
cerned," or  "just  go  away." 

I  personally  know  of  at  least  six  such 
couples.  There  are  probably  hundreds.  The 
trouble  with  this  of  course  is  that  it  does 
nothing  to  correct  or  draw  public  attention 
to  a  deplorable  situation.  More  importantly. 
it  leaves  Its  mark  against  society  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  victims.  Some  one 
is  sure  to  ask,  "Why  would  you  want  to  live 
In  that  neighborhood?  "  The  answer  Is  prob- 
ably for  some  of  the  same  reasons  that  the 
hundreds  of  citizens  who  currently  live  out 
there  would  give.  If  not  the  very  same  rea- 
sons, then  for  others  equally  as  valid.  But 
more  important  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple Involved  is  the  question.  Why  should 
I  have  to  give  any  reason?  Others  will  say 
There  ought  to  be  a  law,"  There  Is  a  law 
Yes,  there  are  laws,  state  and  local.  Enforce- 
ment of  open  housing  laws  in  Indianapolis 
and  Marion  County  Is  a  joke  and  nobody 
knows  this  any  better  than  the  officials 
charged  with  this  responsibility. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  riots?  Di- 
rectly, nothing.  Indirectly?  Everything! 
Every  such  Incident  publicized  or  not,  does 
its  bit  to  alienate  the  victim  toward  govern- 
ment and  society.  With  each  one  something 
Inside  dies  a  little.  In  the  ghetto  the  blows 
are  more  severe  and  more  frequent.  The  beat- 
ing is  more  traumatic  and  death  comes  more 
quickly.  Earlier  generations  died  easier. 
Probably  because  they  were  more  concerned 
about  life  In  the  hereafter  and  a  greater 
reward  for  having  suffered  more.  The  present 
generation  Is  more  concerned  about  here 
and  now.  The  more  severely  they  are  wounded 
the  harder  they  fight.  Seldom  do  they  "die 
easy."  With  enough  blows  and  a  little  provo- 
cation, they  riot, 

I  am  sure  within  myself  that  none  of  the 
Individuals  Involved  hate  either  my  wife  or 
me  as  individuals.  They  had  not  known  us 
that  well  or  that  long.  There  is  a  very  good 
possibility  that  neither  of  them  dislike 
Negroes  as  a  group.  They  are  members  of 
the  cast  In  the  drama  of  our  society  and 
must  play  the  role  as  written  or  be  repri- 
manded. Understanding  this,  I  am  able  to 
react  In  the  expected  manner.  Any  rational 
person  can  control  his  actions  and  to  some 
degree  his  emotions,  but  no  individual  can 
control  what  he  feels  inside. 

I  have  no  dislike  for  Mr.  Hottel,  Mr.  Bole- 
man. or  Mrs.  Hill.  At  the  same  time,  I  have 
no  dislike  for  Mr  Carmlchael  or  Rap  Brown, 
as  they  too  play  roles.  I  am  a  little  less 
enthusiastic  in  promoting  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  sick  society  that  spawned 
them  all.  I  could  not  in  good  conscience  en- 
courage or  support  a  riot,  but  such  Incidents 
as  I  have  stated  make  me  less  willing  to  dis- 
courage them.  I  know  of  no  magic  formula 
for  preventing  riots,  but  there  Is  no  doubt  In 
my  mind  as  to  what  causes  them. 
RErBEN  L.  White.  D.D  S., 

3016  North  Gale  Street. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  JOB  CORPS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said,  pro  and  con,  about  the  Job 
Corps.  I  have  had  the  great  privilege  of 
seeing  firsthand  the  great  and  monu- 
mental accomplishments  of  the  Job  Corps 
in  Texas  at  the  center  in  San  Marcos, 
Tex.,  just  49  miles  from  my  district  in 
San  Antonio.  I  know  its  worth  and  the 
successful  work  being  done  there. 

Therefore,  I  was  very  grateful  when  a 
very  dispassionate  article  in  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register,  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  printed  an  extensive  article  on  the 
Job  Corps  Center  at  Clinton,  Iowa. 

As  the  distinguished  Mr.  W.  P.  Kelly, 
Director  of  Job  Corps,  OEO,  has  so  elo- 
quently put  it: 

Few  articles  have  come  as  close  to  describ- 
ing Job  Corps — not  as  an  institution,  but 
through  the  individuals  it  affects— as  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Des  Moines  Suiiday  Regis- 
ter. Frances  Craig  has  highlighted  one  of  the 
most  significant  aspects  of  Job  Corps — the 
exposure  of  different  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion to  one  another  and  the  difficult  task  of 
understanding  those  whose  background  has 
net  equipped  them  to  be  "socially  accept- 
able." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  into  the  Record, 
at  this  point,  this  hi.ghly  instructive 
article: 

Job  Corps:  Why  Ciinton  Mav  Never  Be 

Quite  the  Saime  Again 

(By  Frances  Cralg) 

Clinton.  Iowa. — A  little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  a  phenomenon  called  the  Job  Corps  ar- 
rived with  a  kind  of  a  whoop  and  a  holler  to 
the  tranquil  M.ssissippi  River  town  of  Clin- 
ton. 

A  lot  of  people  won't  ever  be  the  same — 
and  that's  how  It's  meant  to  be. 

With  a  recent  expansion  ta  some  900  en- 
roUees  at  the  Clinton  Job  Corps,  cne  cf  t..e 
government's  second-chanre  programs  for 
underprivileged  girls,  this  may  be  the  second- 
biggest  of  the  nation's  15  Job  Corps  centers 
for  women.  Omaha  Job  Corps  Is  close  to  the 
same  si?e.  and  only  Poland  Spring  (Maine) 
Job  Corps  is  larger  than  either,  with  a  capac- 
ity of  1.130. 

Clinton's  Job  Corps  girls  now  make  up 
neirly  one-fortloth  of  the  city's  population. 

Coming  from  the  Harlem  jungle  of  New 
York,  from  Indian  reservations  In  Montana, 
from  rocky,  unproductive  farms  in  Missouri 
and  dusty  little  towns  in  Texas — and  a 
hundred  other  places — the  girls  arrive  by 
train,  plane  and  bus  from  almost  every  state 
In  the  union. 

Their  aiin:  To  equip  ihem'^elrc;  for  em- 
ployment, choosing  from  the  Job  Corps'  solid 
fare  of  vocational  education.  Perhaps  they'll 
be  key  punch,  operators,  dental  r.ssistants, 
beauty  operators — the  choices  arc  many. 
They've  nothing  to  lose,  for  most  come  as 
grade  school  or  high  school  dropouts.  Their 
average  age  is  18. 

A  gray  station  wagon  with  govermiient 
inflgnla  meets  and  de:ivers  the  girls,  some- 
times weeping  and  s.7inetim?s  wisecracking. 
to  the  main  door  of  a  great  hooked-t>gether 
complex  which  used  to  be  a  veterans'  hos- 
pital. It's  a  dismaying  first  look. 

S'jrawling  over  80  acres  of  land  in  Clinton's 
north  end,  the  buildings  couldn't  appear 
more  Institutional. 

Inside,  it's  no  better,  icith  endless  corridors 
.stretching  in  aV  (direction'!. 

And  this  is  meant  to  be  a  home  as  well  as 
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a  school  for  a  host  of  the  homeless  whose 
last  stop  was  perhaps  a  training  school,  an 
institution,  the  latest  of  many  fester 
homes — or   maybe    the   streets. 

•Can  you  blatne  us  for  not  wanting  girls 
like  thai  m  Clinton?"  asks  a  shoe  salesman. 

Some  other  cities  haven't  been  exactly 
ecstatic  about  having  job  corps  centers, 
either. 

Director  Wilford  A.  Lewis  of  the  Clinton 
center  thinks  citizens  here  are  among  the 
nation's   more  accepting.   But — 

"It  looks  like  everybody  over  there  is  col- 
ored," says  a  milkman. 

And  he's  about  two-thirds  right.  Of  cur- 
rent enrollees.  64  per  cent  are  Negro  and 
another  10  per  cent  includes  Spanish-speak- 
ing, American-Indian  and  Oriental  girls. 

If  the  milkman  Is  shaken  by  this  minority 
turned  into  a  mass,  he  ought  to  know  what 
its  like  for  the  girls,  confronted  with  their 
first   experience   in   interracial    living. 

Take  white  Patsy  who  grew  up  poverty- 
ridden  In  Austin,  Tex.,  her  only  "asset" — 
being  white.  In  competition,  "even  SHE  can 
see  she  isn't  superior,"  says  a  counselor. 
Negro  girls,  too,  are  often  bigoted  and  hostile 
because  "we  represent  The  Man  to  them." 

Some  girls,  especially  southern  whites, 
can't  take  it  and  go  home.  Negro  urban  girls 
generally  stick  It  out;  of  all  groups,  they 
make  the  best  adjustment. 

Of  those  who  stay.  Negroes  and  whites  alike 
repeatedly  cite  this  learnlng-to-llve-with- 
cther-races  as  one  of  their  most  significant 
Job  Corps  gains. 

"They  shove  us  off  the  streets,"  complains 
a  Clinton  farmer. 

And  sometimes  the  girls  do — deliberately 
or  otherwise.  They  push  and  insult  each  other 
in  the  halls,  toe. 

"It's   their  way   of   life."  says  an   adviser. 

Theirs  is  a  dormitory  hubbub  where  radios 
blare  full  blast,  tempers  and  mirth  are  equal- 
ly explosive,  and  signs  like  this  are  posted  on 
doors: 

"The  Flame  of  New  Orleans  Lives  Here." 
"Thlefs  Not  Welcome,  Don't  You  Steel.  "  and  a 
sheet  of  names  headed,    "My  Lovers  of  "67," 

Some  girls  never  get  used  to  this  turbu- 
lence. There  was  the  shy  youngster  from  a 
Montana  Indian  reservation  who  drooped  her 
head  and  pleaded  with  Dr  Barbara  Mason. 
until  recently  director  of  education: 

"Let  me  go  out  and  sleep  in  the  hills 
awhile  .  .  .  Where's  it's  quiet  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Mason  says.  "I  only  prolonged  her  stay 
a  little  .  .  ." 

"They  hang  out  in  the  bars  all  night,"  says 
a  factory  worker. 

A  guidance  counselor  agrees:  A  few  do. 
"I've  come  over  here  Sunday  after  Sunday 
with  Marie  because  the  police  pick  her  up 
drunk.  She's  going  to  lose  custody  of  her 
babies  If  we  have  to  dismiss  her  .  .  ."  (About 
half  the  girls  have  children,  some  illegiti- 
mately.) 

But  living  restrictions  at  the  Clinton  Job 
Corps  are  stricter  than  at  many  Iowa  colleges 
and  universities. 

Sunday  through  Thursday,  girls  must  be 
in  dormitories  by  10  p.m  ,  with  12  p.m.  per- 
mission on  Fridays  and  1  a.m.,  Saturday. 
(Clinton's  11  p.m.  curfew  every  night  for 
girls  under  18  also  applies  to  Job  Corps  girls. 
They  are  restricted  accordingly.) 

A  limited  few.  perhaps  older  and  close  to 
graduation,  and  who  have  earned  "points" 
in  classes  and  dorm  activities,  may  have  spe- 
cial permission,  perhaps  to  attend  a  dance  In 
Davenport  leaving  there  at  1  or  2  a.m. 

"I  suppose  we'd  like  them  ail  right  If  we 
knew  them  personally,"  concedes  the  farmer. 

Which  one  do  you  want  to  know? 
Mina? 

She's  19.  from  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  and  one 
of  the  Center's  smartest  girls,  graduating 
soon  In  business  and  clerical  studies. 

Mlna  was  born  In  Mexico  and  before  she 
was  a  year  old,  her  mother  was  divorced. 
Mina  was  in  third  grade — and  didn't  speak 


a  word  of  English — when  her  mother  re- 
married and  the  family  came  to  live  in  San 
Antonio. 

Mlna  remembers:  "The  teacher  told  me  to 
shut  up  and  I  didn't  know  what  she  was  say- 
ing. She  got  mad  at  me  and  I  was  so  em- 
barrassed! " 

Teachers  didnt  often  get  mad  at  this  fine 
student.  Mlna  conquered  her  language 
handicap  and  was  an  A  student  when  her 
family  went  as  migrant  laborers  to  Cali- 
fornia the  spring  of  her  junior  high  school 
year. 

Returning  in  December  to  San  Antonio, 
Mina  was  liumiliated  to  find  lierself  far  be- 
hind in  her  studies.  She  became  a  dropout — 
a  restaurant  dishwasher. 

It's  different  now,  though. 

In  the  10  months  since  she  came  to  Clin- 
ton, Mina  has  completed  her  high  school 
work  and  learned  some  other  skills  resulting 
in  this  determination: 

"I'm  going  to  be  the  best  secretary  in  the 
world." 

Mlna  probably  will  go  back  to  Texas  and 
eventually  marry,  although  that's  far  in  the 
future,  she  says, 

ahe  doesn't  go  out  much,  even  to  the  Cen- 
ter's popular  recreation  center,  because  "the 
boys  I  meet  there  arc  dropouts — like  I  was." 

But  there's  Lonnie,  also  19,  white  and  from 
Cleveland, 

Her  story:  shed  quit  high  school  as  a 
sophomore  because  "I  had  a  few  problems 
with  my  mother."  Her  father  Is  a  school- 
teacher, she  says.  She's  proiid  of  her  popu- 
larity at  the  center  and  repeatedly  com- 
mented: "Everybody  knows  me  here,"  and  "I 
can't  stand  to  leave  "  She  thinks  towns  peo- 
ple like  the  Corps  better  than  they  used  to 
"even  if  a  few  girls  get  drunk  and  give  It  a 
bad  name." 

Unlike  Mlna's  account,  Lonnle's  didn't 
check  out  with  facts. 

The  truth:  Lonnie  hasn't  a  mother  or 
father. 

When  she  was  an  infant,  her  father  dis- 
appeared, and  as  a  child  of  nine,  Lonnie 
stood  in  court  and  heard  her  mother  give 
her  away. 

She  can't  begin  to  remember  the  names 
of  all  her  foster  mothers,  and  she  was  living 
with  another  teen-ager  when  an  agency 
worker  recruited  her  for  the  Job  Corps. 

Lonnie  didn't  finish  the  eighth  grade,  and 
reads  and  writes  on  a  third-grade  level.  Al- 
though she's  one  of  the  most  skillful  girls 
in  her  cosmetology  course,  she's  too  Illiterate 
to  achieve  licensing  in  any  state — and  too 
proud  to  admit  her  illiteracy. 

She's  telling  one  truth  when  she  says.  "Ev- 
erybody knows  me."  Lonnle's  exuberance  and 
her  bawdy  wit  are  beloved  by  girls  and  staf- 
fers. 

But  staff  members  also  know  her  through 
one  of  their  fattest  personnel  folders.  She's 
often  drunk  and  in  trouble  with  police. 

Things  were  better  for  a  long  time — "really 
looking  hopeful."  says  a  counselor.  Lonnie 
was  telling  another  truth  when  she  said.  "I 
can't  bear  to  leave  the  Center." 

Maybe  that's  part  of  her  trouble,  now.  It's 
very  likely  the  first  home  and  security  she's 
had. 

Staff  members  don't  really  know  what  to 
do  in  this  case — or  a  lot  of  others. 

"They  just  waste  a  lot  of  money  over 
there."  insists  the  factory  worker. 

It's  hard  to  tell  at  this  point  how  well 
the  money  Is  spent  (about  $440  per  month 
per  girl,  with  current  enrollment).  Voca- 
tional classes  can  last  a  year  and  more,  and 
the  Center  began  operating  Just  a  year  ago — 
June,  1966. 

Graduated  In  vocations  so  far  are  72,  and 
39  have  achieved  their  high  school  equiva- 
lency diplomas.  Of  the  graduates,  three- 
foiu-ths  are  employed,  most  in  their  chosen 
fields. 

Half  returned  to  their  home  states;  others 
relocated,  including  three  who  remained  In 


Iowa  (Davenport:  Two — one  from  New  Mex- 
ico, one  from  Montana — are  dental  assistants, 
and  the  third,  from  Tennessee,  was  a  nursing 
assistant  until  her  recent  maj-rixge.) 

Even  those  who  drop  out  of  the  Corps 
(about  one-fourth  of  all  enrollees)  may  be 
"successes"  to  some  extent,  suggests  Mrs.  Lois 
Hart,  guidance  director. 

"They've  seen  people  settle  their  differences 
with  talk  instead  of  violence:  they've  known 
staff  members  who  don't  beat  up  their  chil- 
dren whe7i  they  misbehave;  they've  slept  in 
icarm  beds  and  had  some  pretty  clothes." 

Maybe  they're  a  little  different.  Maybe  Clin- 
ton people  are.  too: 

"We're  cruel  because  we  don't  understand," 
ob.ierves  a  Clinton  housewife. 

lowans  can  underst-ind  ambitious  girls  like 
Mina  and  some  others  pictured  here. 

Maybe  they  understand  others  who  cry  in 
the  night  for  their  homes,  however  squalid. 

But  what  about  those  others?  The  tough 
and  Intractable  who  shout  and  swear  but 
seldom  weep — with  loneliness  grown  vast  and 
formless  and  too  familiar  for  tears  .  .  ,  the 
ones  who'd  stopp>ed  looking  for  a  home  and 
found  It  here  .  .  . 

Here.  In  Clinton,  Iowa. 


STEUBEN"  DAY 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Addabbo]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week,  September  17  through  23,  had 
great  meaning  for  every  American,  but 
especially  to  Americans  of  German  de- 
scent. 

September  17.  1967,  marked  the  180th 
anniversary  of  the  ratification  of  otu' 
Constitution.  This  dale  also  marked  the 
237th  anniversary  of  Gen.  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  von  Steuben's  birth,  a  gentle- 
man who  contributed  greatly  to  our  Na- 
tion's fight  for  independence. 

Many  States  have  designated  Septem- 
ber 17  as  Steuben  Day,  and  I  include 
here  the  text  of  the  proclamation  of  Nel- 
son A.  Rockefeller,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  proclaiming  Steuben 
Day  in  our  great  State: 

Proclamation 

A  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Major  General 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Steuben  Is  an  annual 
and  appropriate  custom  In  our  State. 

Von  Steuben  joined  Washington  during 
the  crucial  days  at  Valley  F^rge  and  helped 
transform  a  disorganized  group  of  raw  re- 
cruits Into  an  effective  and  disciplined  fight- 
ing force  In  this  and  other  ways  he  con- 
tributed greatly  throughout  the  Revolution 
to  the  securing  of  American  liberty  and  in- 
dependence by  his  military  skill,  wisdom  and 
experience.  His  personal  traits  of  valor,  hon- 
or, courage,  and  bravery  are  exemplary  ideals 
for  Americans  In  today's  troubled  times  and 
will  ever  remain  so. 

It  Is  proper  and  fitting  for  the  p)eople  of 
the  State  of  New  York  to  Join  with  the  Steu- 
ben Society  of  America  In  doing  honor  to 
the  memory  of  this  brave  and  accomplished 
patriot  who  did  so  much  for  his  adopted 
country  and  whose  spirit  is  so  worthy  of 
emulation  today. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  here- 
by proclaim  September  17,  1967.  as  "Steuben 
Day"  in  New  York  State. 

fSEAL] 
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September  25,  196: 


Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Privy  Seal 
of  the  SUte  at  the  Capitol  In  the  City  of 
Albany  this  fifth  day  of  September  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-seven. 
By  the  Governor: 

Nelson    A.    Rocketeller 
Alton   G     Marshall 

Secretary  to  the  Governor. 

On  Saturday,  September  23,  it  was  my 
privilege  and  honor  to  review  the  10th 
Annual  Steuben  Parade  held  in  the  city 
of  New  York  and  to  attend  the  parade 
dinner  that  evening.  I  have  watched  this 
parade  grow  year  by  year,  and  it  is  one 
that  is  awaited  eagerly  by  thousands  of 
people.  To  best  describe  this  parade,  I 
include  "The  Steuben  Parade  and  What 
It  Stands  For"  as  taken  from  the  pro- 
gram of  the  parade  dinner: 
The  Steuben  Parade  and  What  It  Stands  For 
The  Steuben  Parade  Is  staged  by  the  Ger- 
man-American Committee  of  Greater  New 
York,  representative  of  some  four  hundred 
societies  .ind  organizations,  through  Its  affili- 
ated Steuben  Parade  Committee.  It  Is  not 
staged  by  any  one  German-American  organi- 
zation but  is  a  Joint  undertaking  by  all 
groupo 

The  Steuben  Parade  takes  place  every  year 
on  the  fourth  Saturday  In  September,  the 
month  of  General  Frledrlch  WUhelm  Baron 
von  Steuben's  birthday,  on  New  York's  Fifth 
Avenue. 

Its  aim  IS  to  provide  our  fellow  Americans 
in  general  and  our  political  leaders  in  par- 
ticular with  a  visual  picture  of  the  part 
played  by  Immigrants  of  Germanic  birth  In 
the  development  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
instill  In  the  many  millions  of  first,  second, 
third  and  prior  generations  of  Americans  of 
Germanic  ancestry  a  deep-rooted  sense  of 
pride  of  origin  and  accomplishment.  By  an 
impressive  annual  cavalcade  In  which  the 
nation's  leading  statesmen  as  well  as  the 
public  at  large  will  view  the  various  segments 
of  the  German -American  community  in  per- 
son, they  will  gain  through  the  historic  events 
depicted  on  the  parade  floats  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  vltai  part  German  Immi- 
grants have  played  in  the  making  of  America 
as  we  know  and  love  it.  German  immigrants 
ranging  from  Franz  Daniel  Pastorlus  who 
brought  over  the  first  group  from  Krefeld  In 
1683  to  German  born  Peter  Mlnult  who  pur- 
chased Manhattan  from  the  Indians,  to  John 
Peter  Zenger  who  fathered  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  to  Carl  Schurz  who  helped  elect 
Lincoln  and  served  in  his  cabinet,  to  latter 
day  statesmen  like  the  late  Senator  Robert 
F  Wagner  and  to  men  of  science  and  accom- 
plishment like  John  A.  Roebllng,  Ottmar 
Mergenthaler.  Charles  P.  Stelnmetz,  Albert 
Einstein,  Thomas  Mann,  Prof.  Paul  Tllllch, 
Wernher  von  Braun  and  many  others. 

The  Parade  was  named  in  honor  of  Gen- 
eral von  Steuben  because  by  drilling  an 
American  Army  almost  devoid  of  hope  for 
victory  and  instilling  it  with  new  com- 
petence and  confidence,  he  helped  so  greatly 
to  achieve  ultimate  victory  for  General 
Washington's  Army  in  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

Some  15.000  marchers  took  part  In  this 
year's  parade,  headed  by  Honorary  Grand 
Marshals  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  and  Dr 
Hans  Filbinger  Minister  President  (Gover- 
nor) of  the  State  of  Baden-Wuerttemberg. 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Grand  Mar- 
shal Judge  Hon  WilUam  E.  Rlngel.  Judge  of 
the  Criminal  Court  City  of  New  York,  this 
year's  General  Chairman  Hellmuth  G  Dippel 
and  the  Go-Chairman  Gustave  I.  Jahr  Every 
segment  of  the  German-American  commu- 
nity is  represented:  singers,  turners,  social 
and  welfare  groups,  sport  clubs,  political  or- 
ganizations, fraternal  orders,  all  religious 
groups,  trade  unions,  folklore  groups,  dance 
and  carnival  societies,  and  others. 


The  Steuben  Parade  normally  consists  of 
some  fifty  floats  and  employs  some  fifty  dif- 
ferent bands  It  is  financed  entirely  through 
the  German-American  community,  by  in- 
dividual donations,  cornflower  distributions, 
float  charges,  and  receipts  from  social  func- 
tions and  other  similar  events.  It  is  a  self- 
sustaining  parade,  paid  In  its  entirety  by 
those  Americans  of  German  ancestry  who 
participate  in  it,  actively  or  from  spectator 
ranks.  All  monies  collected  are  used  to 
finance  the  staging  of  the  parade  and  a  part 
has  been  given  to  German-American  chari- 
table groups. 

The  11th  Annual  Steuben  Parade  will 
be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  next  Sep- 
tember. I  know  that  it  will  be  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  I  hereby  invite  my  colleagues  to 
mark  the  date  on  their  calendars.  A  visit 
to  our  city  is  always  an  exciting  time — 
come  when  you  can  have  the  added  ex- 
citement of  this  momentous  parade. 


CRITICAL  SHORTAGE  OF  REGIS- 
TERED NURSES 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  RooneyI 
may  extend  liis  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  States  today  has  a 
c  itical  shortage  of  registered  nurses.  By 
1970.  we  need  at  least  210,000  more 
nurses  than  we  have  now,  to  provide  ade- 
quate nursing  care  for  our  mounting 
population.  But  we  cannot  possibly 
achieve  that  goal  by  1970,  and  unless 
there  is  prompt  action  to  put  our  Na- 
tions  diploma  schools  of  nursing  back  on 
their  feet  we  probably  will  not  come  clo.se 
to  that  goal  by  1980. 

Virtually  every  diploma  school  of 
nursing  in  the  country  is  confronted  with 
serious  financial  pi-oblems  in  the  strug- 
gle to  keep  its  doors  open.  In  1959  there 
were  918  of  these  nursing  schools.  Since 
that  time  121  have  discontinued  their 
nursing  education  programs. 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964  was 
intended  to  stimulate  substantial  growth 
in  the  ranks  of  registered  nurses.  In  some 
respects,  that  act  is  making  significant 
headway.  But  a  great  many  of  the  di- 
ploma schools  found  they  could  qualify 
for  little  or  no  aid  under  that  act  be- 
cause mounting  operating  deficits  had 
made  their  future  insecure. 

They  cou!d  not  guarantee  enrollment 
growt.i  c\e.'  a  period  of  years  because 
most  were  uncertain  from  one  year  to 
the  next  whethe-  they  could  operate  for 
another  year.  There  are  so  many  strings 
attached  t3  ti.e  aid  provided  by  liie  1£61 
act  t..at  its  effects  ta  stop  t.ie  steady 
deniie  of  dip'.oma  schools  has  been 
n-  p  i.^ib'e. 

Because  of  the  ever-d  vind'ing  number 
of  diploma  nursiiig  schools,  the  simp'e 
fact  is  that  tiiere  weve  fewer  nurses 
graduated  from  diploma  schools,  bacca- 
laureate degree  programs,  and  associate 
degree— community  college — programs 
combined  in  1966  than  were  graduated 
in  1964. 


Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  nurse  short- 
age is  extremely  serious  and  warrants 
irnmediate  congressional  attention,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  with  broad  bi- 
partisan cosponsorship.  a  measure  I  be- 
lieve will  fill  this  gap  in  America's  corps 
of  civilian  nurses  by  providing  vital  as- 
sistance to  hospital-oriented  diploma 
schools  of  nursing  which  traditionally 
have  been  the  backbone  of  our  nursing 
education  programs. 

This  measure  will  establish  a  5 -year 
program  of  Federal  aid  specifically  in- 
tended to  help  diploma  nursing  schools 
regain  a  firm  financial  footing,  enable 
them  to  build  their  enrollments,  and  alle- 
viate the  nursing  shortage.  This  bill 
makes  some  changes  in  H.R.  12571  which 
I  introduced  previously.  The  introduction 
of  that  bill  already  has  prompted  several 
hospital  diploma  nursing  schools  to  defer 
a  decision  to  close,  hopeful  that  Federal 
aid  to  nursing  education  will  enable  them 
to  continue  training  nurses. 

The  dilemma  confronting  each  of  these 
diploma  schools  is  that  high  costs  to  op- 
erate nursing  education  programs  have 
forced  tuition  increases,  discouraging 
some  potential  students  from  pursuing 
nursing  careers.  This  is  evident  in  the 
fact  there  are  4,400  vacancies  in  the 
nursing  classes  entering  diploma  schools 
across  the  country  this  fall. 

Despite  tuition  increases,  d  ploma 
schools  are  piling  up  tremendous  deficits 
which  must  be  passed  along  to  the  pa- 
tients in  the  hospitals  through  higher 
fees  for  hospital  care. 

We  must  act.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  oi^ly  to 
fill  up  these  nursing  education  classes  but 
also  to  enable  diploma  schools  to  expand 
their  training  capacities  if  we  are  to 
overcome  the  shortage  of  registered 
nurses  detracting  from  the  high  level  of 
nursing  care  we  must  strive  to  achieve. 

In  summarj',  the  objectives  of  the 
legislation  are   to: 

First.  Help  bolster  training  resources 
and  staff  through  annual  grants  ranging 
from  $12,000  to  $24,000  per  school,  based 
on  enrollment. 

Second.  Improve  library  resources 
through  matching  fund  grants  not  ex- 
ceeding S6,000  per  year. 

Third.  Help  reduce  training  deficits 
and  control  rising  tuition  cost^  through 
$400  per  pupil  grants  to  diploma  schools. 
Fourth.  Authorize  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  participate  in  detei-mining  eligi- 
bility of  diploma  schools  for  assistance. 
Fifth.  Stimulate  development  of  com- 
prehensive plans  for  nursing  education, 
including  development  of  facilities  and 
recruitment  of  students,  in  each  State. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr,  WiDNALL  »at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  > .  for  an  indefinite 
period,  on  account  of  a  personal  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R,  Ford),  for  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  Conference. 

Mr,  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dabboi  .  for  Monday,  September  25,  1967, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Brock  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 


ald R.  Ford)  ,  for  today  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment Conference. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  the  period  Septem- 
ber 25  through  October  2,  on  account  of 
addressing  the  Greek  Heritage  Sympo- 
sium in  Athens,  Greece, 

Mr.  Kazen  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pickle  I .  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  oflRcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pickle,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  TuNNEY  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MONTGOMERY),  for  30  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 27:  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

I  The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

(The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery  '  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:' 

Mr.  BLATNrK. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  852.  An  act  to  amend  section  32 (ei  of 
title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Ten- 
ant Act.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  furnish  financial 
assistance  In  carrying  out  plans  for  works 
of  improvement  for  land  conservation  and 
utilization,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.  2195.  An  act  to  amend  the  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.J.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  extending 
Urban  Problems;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  ti-uly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  472.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  purchase  certain  land 
from  Texas  Southmost  College,  Brownsville, 
Tex. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  188.  An  act  creating  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  September  21, 
1967,  present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

HR  9547.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  an  In- 
crease in  the  resources  of  the  F^ind  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  12257.  An  act  to  amend  the  'Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and  expand  the 
authorization  of  grants  to  States  for  rehabili- 
tation services,  to  authorize  assistance  in  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  a  National  Cen- 
ter for  I>eaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults  and  to 
provide  assistance  for  migrants. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjouni. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, September  26.  1967.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC, 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1096.  A  letter  from  the  Public  PrintPr. 
transmitting  a  report  on  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  amended, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  665 
(i)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1097.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  opportunities  for  savings  through 
use  of  spare  Government-owned  communica- 
tions circuits  in  Europe.  Department  of  De- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1098.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  savings  available  If  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  recovers  interest  costs  on 
repaid  pnce-support  loans  and  on  storage 
facility  and  equipment  loans.  Department  of 
Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations, 

1099.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  proceedings  have  been  finally  con- 
cluded with  respect  to  Docket  Nos.  177, 
181-A  and  181-B,  The  Coii federated  Tribes 
of  the  Colville  Reservation,  et  al  .  Petitioner. 
V.  the  United  States  of  America.  Defendant, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  60  Stat.  1055; 
25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1100.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  con- 
tract relating  to  proposed  drainage  and 
minor  construction  work  on  the  Crooked 
River  project  and  extension.  Oregon,  which 
will  exceed  a  cost  of  $200,000.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  70  Stat.  274;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


1101.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
on  a  certain  case  involving  suspension  of 
deportation,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  244(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1102.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  United 
States  Information  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  of  claims  settled  during  the  period 
September  I.  1966  through  August  31.  1967. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
88-558;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1103.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, transmitting  a  report  of  all  claims 
settled  during  the  period  September  1.  1964, 
through  June  30,  1965,  and  fiscal  year  1964 
and  1967.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  31 
U.S.C.  240-243;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1104.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  period  during  which 
Secret  Service  protection  may  be  furnished 
to  a  widow  and  minor  children  of  a  former 
President;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

1105.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  activities  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration in  connection  with  programs  for 
sharing  medical  facilities  and  the  exchange 
of  medical  information,  during  fiscal  year 
1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  38  U.S.C, 
5057;  to  the  Committee  on  'Veterans'  Affairs, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  OF  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Septem- 
ber 21,  1967,  the  following  bills  were  re- 
ported on  September  22,  1967: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  13025.  A  bill  to  per- 
mit the  District  of  Columbia  Council  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  under  the  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept,  No,  657).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  H.R.  13042  A  bUl  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  20.  1906.  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  election  law  to  provide  for 
the  election  of  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No,  659).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  676.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  73.  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  obstruc- 
tion of  criminal  investigations  of  the  United 
States  (Rept,  No,  658).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar, 

[Submitted  September  25, 1967] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  Conference. 
S.  1862.  An  act  to  amend  the  authorizing 
legislation  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  No 
660)    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2283.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Ray  P.  McMillan:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No  661).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  ADAMS: 
H.R.  13074.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urlfl 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink. 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  BEVILL: 
H  R.  13075  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  returns 
and  deposits  of  the  excise  taxes  on  gasoline 
and  lubricating  oil;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
HR.  13076.  A  bin   to  designate  Columbus 
Day.  the  12th  day  of  October  In  each  year,  a 
legal  holiday:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HR.  13077  A  bin  to  amend  section  312  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  ex- 
empt certain  additional  persons  from  the  re- 
quirements as  to  understanding  the  English 
language  before  their  naturalization  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  Sutes.  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana: 
HR.  13078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  estate 
tax  treatment  of  certain  interests  created  by 
community  property  laws  in  employees'  trusts 
and  retirement  annuity  contracts:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR  13079    A  bin  relative  to  age  discrimi- 
nation In  employment:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Bv  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R  13080    A  bill  to  raise  additional  reve- 
nue by  tax  reform:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  KYROS: 
HR.  13081  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink. 
whether  or  not  dressed:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

BV  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H  R  13082  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  13083    A    bin    to    amend    the    Export 
Gonta-ol  Act  of   1949;    to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Bv  Mr   SCHNEEBELI: 
H  R  13084.  A     bin  to     amend     the     tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 
Bv  Mr    UTT 
H  R.  13035.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2204  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
a    method    for    the    discharge    of    fiduciaries 
from  personal  liability  for  the  estate  tax:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr    W.^TSON 
HR.  li3086    A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
first  processors  of  cotton  who  have  suffered 
substantial   losses  because  of   the  economic 
impact    of   cotton    programs   of    the   Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  ComnUttee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr    BLATNIK 
HR.  13087    A    bill    to    amend    the    tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink. 


whether  or  not  dressed:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.R  13088  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  commission  to  study  and  appraise  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

H  R.  13089.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  13090.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  after  Investiga- 
tion and  hearing,  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  through  routes  and  Joint  rates  be- 
tween motor  common  carriers  of  property, 
and  between  such  carriers  and  common  car- 
riers by  rail,  express,  and  water,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GARDNER: 
H.R.  13091.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  change  the  com- 
position of  the  local  board  in  the  commiftilty 
action  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  13092.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance. If  needed,  to  close  relatives  of  serv- 
icemen wounded  In  Vietnam  to  permit  such 
relatives  to  visit  those  servicemen  while  they 
are  hospitalized  in  the  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    MATSUNAGA     (for    himself, 
Mrs.  Mink,  and  Mr.  Pollock)  : 
H  R.  13093.  A  bill  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  In  order  to 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  such  section 
the  transportation  of  merchandise  between 
points  in  the  State  of  Alaska  and  points  In 
th   State   of   Hawaii;    to  the   Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  POAGE; 
H.R.  13094  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R  13095.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself.  Mr.   Multer,  Mr.   Scheuer, 
Mr.     EiLBERG.     Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr. 
ViGORiTO.  Mr.  Madden.  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.    Harrison.    Mr.    Annunzio.    Mr. 
Bingham.    Mr.   GrBBONS.    Mr     Sand- 
man,  Mrs.   DwYER,  Mr.   Nelsen,  Mr. 
Cahill.    Mr    Broyhill    of   Virginia, 
Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Hall.  Mr,  Korne- 
GAY.  Mr.  Karth.  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
Blatnik,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  and 
Mr  Matsunaga)  : 
H.R.  13096.    A    bni    to    amend    the    Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  Increased 
assistance    to    hospital    diploma    schools    of 
nursing:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H  R  13097   A  bill  to  establish  a  District  of 
Columbia  Commission  on  Youth  Services  and 
Juvenile  Courts:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R.  13098.  A  bill  to  exempt  the  State  of 
Iowa  from  certain  provisions  of  the  General 
Bridge   Act   of    1946;    to   the   Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.  13099.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of   the   Carl  Sandburg   Home  Na- 
tional  Historic   Site   In   the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
H  R.  13100.  A  bill  to  provide  authority  to 


increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Truth  In  Ne- 
goUations  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  13101.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nurse  Train- 
ing Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  Increased  as- 
sistance to  hospital  diploma  schools  of  nurs- 
ing: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  ZWACH : 
H.R.  13102.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments in  rural  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Per- 
kins.  Mr.   PuciNSKi,   Mr.   Brademas, 
Mr   Carey,  Mr.  Meeds   Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.    Gibbons.    Mr.    Hathaway.    Mrs. 
Mink.  Mr.  Bell.   Mr.  Thov.pson  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Daniels, 
Mr.  Burton  of  Caiifornia.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert.   Mr.    RovBAL,    Mr.    Pepper.   Mr. 
Keith,  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr.  Polanco- 
Abreu,    Mr.    Matsunaga,   Mr.    Udall, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  and  Mr,  Feichani  : 
H.R.  13103.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and    Secondary    Education    Act    of    1965    In 
order  W   provide   assistance   to   local    educa- 
tional agencies  m  establishing  bilingual  edu- 
cational   programs,    and    to    provide    certain 
other  assistance  to  promote  such  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.J.  Res.  842.  Joint  re.solution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote  shall 
not  be  den;ed  on  account  of  age  to  persons 
who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.J  Res.  843.  Joint    resolution    in    opposi- 
tion to  vesting  title  to  the  ocean  floor  in  the 
United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.J.  Res.  844.  Joint  resolution  in  opposition 
to    vesting    title    to    the    ocean    floor   In    the 
United  Nations;    to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By    Mr.    FINDLEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Addabbo,    Mr.    Biester.   Mr.   Don   H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Conable, 
Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Erlen- 
BOBN,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Hungate,  Mr. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  McClory.  Mr.  MacGregor. 
Mr.     Mailliard,     Mr.     Meskill,     Mr. 
Morton,  Mr.  Pelly,  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 
Mr      Schneebeli.     Mr.     Scott.     Mr. 
Thomson    of    Wisconsin,    Mr.    Wil- 
liams  of   Pennsylvania.    Mr.    Winn, 
and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  508.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
quiring appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  and  report  whether  further 
congressional  action  is  desirable  In  respect  to 
U.S.  policies  In  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Burton 
of    Utah,    Mr.    Bltton,    Mr.    Carter. 
Mr.    Cleveland,    Mr.    Duncan,    Mrs, 
Dwyer.    Mr.    EsHLEMAN,    Mr.    GooD- 
LiNG.   Mr.    Gude,    Mr.   Halpern.   Mr. 
HoRTON.      Mr.      Kastenmeier,      Mr. 
Keith,  Mr.  Kupferman.  Mr.  Mathias 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Mlze,  Mr.  Mosher, 
Mr.   Ottincer.   Mr.   Qlhe.  Mr.  Robi- 
SON,   Mr.    Stafford.   Mr.   Steiger   of 
Wisconsin,  and  Mr.   Whalen  »  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  509.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
quiring appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  and  report  whether  further 
congressional  action  is  desirable  in  respect  to 
U.S.  policies  in  Southeast  Asia:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.  Con.  Res.  510.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
quiring appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  and  report  whether  further 
congressional  action  is  desirable  in  respect  to 
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US    policies  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr    WILLIS: 

H.  Res.  928.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  extra  copies  of  part  3  of  the  hear- 
ings relating  to  activities  of  Ku  KIux  Klan 
organizations  in  the  United  States.  89th  Con- 
gress, second  session:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  929.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  extra  copies  of  part  4  of  the  hear- 
ings relating  to  activities  of  Ku  Klux  Klan 
organizations  in  the  United  States.  89th  Con- 
gress, second  session:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  930.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  extra  copies  of  part  5  of  the  hear- 
ings relating  to  activities  of  Ku  Klux  Klan 
organizations  In  the  United  States.  89th  Con- 
gress, second  session;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

288.  Mr.  DELLENBACK  presented  a  memo- 
rial of  the  Oregon  Legislative  Assembly.  1967 
regular  session,  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  insure  and  provide  a  sound  and 
and  healthy  domestic  trawl  fishery  through 
quota  protection  on  such  imported  products, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  AD.'VMS: 
H.R.  13104.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Fausta  David  Lopez:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv. 

Bv  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.   13105.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Bontempo;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.  13106.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gloac- 
clilno    Ferrara:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS : 
HR,  13107,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlkolaos 
Gagkas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Bv  Mr,  BRINKLEY: 
H.R,  13108,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Santi- 
ago Jose  Manuel  Ramon  Blenvenido  Rolg  y 
Garcia:   to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  FALLON : 
HR.    13100.    A   bin    for    the    relief   of   Dr. 
Rolando  G.  Vieta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  13110.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
B:iratta:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ICHORD: 
H.R.  13111    A   bUl   for  the  relief  of  Owen 
Garth     Abrahams     and     his     wife.     Colleen 
Claudette  Abrahams;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiclarv. 

By  Mr"  IRWIN: 
HR.  13112.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
and  Rosa  Camagna;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  13113.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Salomon 
and  Rosa  Yaker:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  13114.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  M. 
Fnrooz    Anwar;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  13115.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Diaman- 
tis  D.  Androutsopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  13116.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Flllppo 
Sardo;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  13117.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kang- 
Be  Chu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

159.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Petition  of  Prop- 
erty Owners  Association,  Cruz  Bay.  St.  John. 
V.l",  relative  to  amending  the  revised  organic 
act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  clarify  and  guar- 
antee that  the  people  of  the  Island  of  St, 
John  shall  have  at  least  one  representative 
In  the  legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

160.  Also,  petition  of  Joseph  Daniel 
Logan,  Attica,  NY.,  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

161.  Also,  petition  of  Department  of  Maine, 
American  Legion.  Presque  Isle,  Maine;  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  a  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

162.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  relative  to  creation  of  a  special 
committee  on  secrecy  In  the  White  House; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

163.  Also,  petition  of  City  Council  of  Glen- 
dale,  Calif.,  relative  to  governmental  tax 
sharing:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

164.  Also,  petition  of  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Arvin,  Calif.,  relative  to  governmental 
tax  sharing:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


^m^ 


SENATE 

Monday,  Sekiemhkh  2."),  1067 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Father  of  all  mankind,  with  minds  bur- 
dened for  the  Nation  and  for  the  world, 
we  tui-n  to  Thee  in  this  baffling  hour, 
praying  that  in  this  fear-haunted  earth 
the  flame  of  our  faith  may  not  grow  dim. 
Unworthy  though  we  are.  Thou  hast 
made  us  keepers  for  our  day  of  the  holy 
torch  of  freedom  the  Founding  Fathers 
kindled  with  their  lives. 

In  our  hearts  we  cherish  the  golden 
heritage  that  has  been  given  us  through 
the  virtue  and  valor  of  those  whose  rec- 
ords within  these  Legislative  Halls  have 
helped  to  make  the  greatness  of  our  free 
land. 

"We  would  share  that  sacred  fire  until 
tyranny  ever>'where  is  consumed  and 
thus  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed. 

Steel  our  wills  and  our  hands  with 
power  and  wisdom,  that  with  eager  joy 
we  may  dedicate  the  Nation's  strength 
to  throw  open  the  gates  of  a  new  life  for 
Thy  children  everywhere. 

■We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 


day, September  22.   1967,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  commimicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts: 

On  September  22.  1967: 

S.  163.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO  Charles 
M    Bickart,  US,  Marine  Corps  (retired): 

S,  653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt,  Robert 
C.  Crisp,  US,  Air  Force:  and 

S,  1601.  An  act  to  Increase  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  continuing  work  in 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

On  September  23,  1967: 

S.  828.  An  act  to  amend  section  5(b)  of 
the  Act  of  March  18,  1966  (Public  Law 
89-372).  so  as  to  make  the  prohibition  con- 
tained therein  on  the  filling  of  certain 
vacancies  in  the  olfice  of  district  judge  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  Inap- 
plicable to  the  first  vacancy  occurring  after 
the  enactment  of  such  act 


REPORT  OF  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY  DEVELOPMENT  CORPO- 
RATION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT    (H,    DOC     NO     170) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
the  annual  report  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  E>evelopment  Corporation  for 
the  year  ending  December  31.  1966. 

After  8  years  of  operation  the  Seaway 
is  playin.E-  a  major  role  in  our  national 
and  international  transportation  net- 
work. The  gains  registered  in  1966  are 
noteworthy: 

Traffic  in  wheat  increased  from  8.6 
million  cargo  tons  in  1965  to  11.2  million 
tons  in  1966. 

Traffic  in  iron  ore  rose  from  12.8  mil- 
lion tons  in  1965  to  15.5  million  tons  in 
1966. 

In  total,  more  than  49  million  tons  of 
cargo  passed  through  tlie  Seaway,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  6  million  tons  over  1965 

Revenue  from  this  trafiBc  was  a  record 
$7.1  million. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
Seaway  was  not  required  to  defer  any 
portion  of  its  annual  interest  payment. 
It  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  $5.2  mil- 
lion to  repay  current  and  deferred 
interest. 

This  report  contains  a  catalog  of 
successes.  But  it  reveals  as  well  an  im- 
fortunate  deficiency  in  the  Seaway's  con- 
struction. The  concrete  of  the  Eisen- 
hower lock  is  rapidly  deterioratin.e. 

We  cannot  allow  this  situation  to 
persist.  Ships  must  not  be  delayed.  The 
flow  of  cargo  must  not  be  interrupted. 
Three  bills  introduced  this  session — 
S.   2131,  H.R.   11826.  and  H.R.   11871— 
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would  provide  the   funds  necessary   to 

repair  the  lock. 

I  uree  your  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  these  measures,  and  I  com- 
mend this  report  to  your  attention. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  September  25,  1967. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
tint,'  the  nomination  of  Damon  J.  Keith, 
of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Legislative  Calendar,  under  rule  VIII.  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,  with- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


a  widow  and  minor  children  of  a  former 
President  (With  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Indian  Claims  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  docket  Nos.  177,  181-A 
and  181-B,  The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Colville  Reservation,  et  al..  petitioner  v.  The 
United  States  of  America,  defendant  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  opportunities  for  savings 
through  use  of  spare  Goverament-owned 
conimunlcatlons  circuits  in  Europe,  dated 
September  1967  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Crooked  River  Project  and  Extension. 
Oregon 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  draft  of  conuact  relaUng  to  proposed 
drainage  and  minor  construction  work  which, 
f>gether  with  previously  executed  contracts. 
Will  exceed  a  total  of  $200,000  on  the  Crooked 
River  project  and  extension,  Oregon  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the   transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  188.  An  act  creating  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography;  and 

H  R.  472.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  purchase  certain  land  from 
Texas  Southmost  College,  Brownsville.  Tex. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Proposed  Extension  or  Secret  Service  Pro- 
tection  TO   Widow   and   Minor   Children 
OF  Former  President 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  period  during  which  the  Se- 
cret Service  protection  may  be  furnished  to 


By  Mr.  FANNIN : 

S.  2455.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Norr!s-La 
Guardia  Act  so  as  to  permit  the  granting 
of  injunctive  relief  in  suits  brought  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  contracts  between 
employers  and  labor  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fannin  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  SCOTT; 

S  2456.  A  bill  to  permit  the  vessel  Clar-Lo 
to  be  documented  for  use  In  the  coastwise 
trade;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Percy  i  : 

3.  2457.  A  bill  to  expand  and  improve  the 
provisions  of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act,  1924;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  MOSS: 

S.  2458.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  State  of 
Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council 
of  the  city  of  Arvln.  Calif.,  endorsing  the 
basic  principle  of  tax  sharing  in  order  to 
make  additional  revenues  available  to  the 
SUtes  and  cities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council 
of  the  city  of  Burbank.  Calif.,  endorsing  the 
basic  principle  of  tax  sharing  in  order  to 
make  additional  revenues  available  to  the 
States  and  cities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Three  petitions  signed  by  sundry  mem- 
bers of  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America.  AFL-CIO,  relating  to  Jobs  by  pro- 
viding public  service  employment,  eradica- 
tion of  slum  housing,  and  free  public  edu- 
cation, to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
170)  ;  which,  under  the  rule,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AHalrs  is  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
at«,  during  the  Ninetieth  Congress.  810,000 
In  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  approved  Au- 
gust 2.  1946. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
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RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported 
an  original  resolution  'S.  Res.  170  •  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jackson. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees."! 


AMENDMENT        OF        SECTION        4, 
NORRIS-LA  GUARDIA  ACT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  4  of  the  Norris-La  Guardia 
Act  so  as  to  restore  jurisdiction  to  our 
Federal  courts  sitting  in  equity,  to  grant 
injunctive  relief,  where  otherwise  appro- 
priate, after  notice  and  hearing,  where 
the  relief  sought  is  to  enjoin  the  breach 
of  a  clause,  contained  in  a  contract  be- 
tween an  employer  and  a  labor  organiza- 
tion, forbidding  a  strike,  slowdown,  sit- 
down  or  other  interference  with  produc- 
tion, or  a  lockout. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  pointy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2455 1  to  amend  the  Norris- 
La  Guardia  Act  so  as  to  permit  the  grant- 
ing of  injunctive  relief  in  suits  brought  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  contracts  be- 
tween employers  and  labor  organizations, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Fannin,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2455 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
the  Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and  limit 
the  Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  In  equity. 


and  for  other  purposes',  approved  March 
23,  1932  (47  Stat.  70;  29  U.S.C.  104) .  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  nothing  contained  in  this  section  or  In 
section  8  shall  be  deemed  to  deny  Jurisdic- 
tion or  prohibit  the  granting  of  injunctive 
reUef,  where  otherwise  appropriate,  after 
notice  and  hearing,  where  the  relief  sought 
is  to  enjoin  the  breach  of  a  clause,  contained 
In  a  contract  between  an  employer  and  a 
labor  organization,  forbidding  a  strike,  slow- 
down, sitdown.  or  other  Interference  with 
production,  or  a  lockout '. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  when- 
ever it  becomes  apparent  that  any  par- 
ticular legislation  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress is  producing  serious  inequities 
among  those  who  are  subject  to  its  pro- 
visions, or  where  its  application  is 
productive  of  consequences  detrimental 
to  the  public  interest,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Congress  to  enact  such  remedial 
legislation  as  is  necessary  to  eliminate 
such  inequities  and  detrimental  conse- 
quences. 

For  example,  it  was  the  need  for  legis- 
lation to  correct  the  inequities  and 
inadequacies  in  existing  Federal  labor 
laws,  and  to  provide  further  protection 
for  the  public  interest,  which  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in 
1947,  and  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act  in 
1959. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  proposing 
in  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced  to- 
day has  become  necessary  because  of  a 
decision  issued  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  1962,  in  the  case  of  Sin- 
clair Oil  Co.  v.  Atkinson,  370  U.S.  238. 
In  that  case,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that,  although  section  301  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  gives  an  employer  the  right 
to  bring  an  action  against  a  union  for 
going  on  strike  in  violation  of  its  no- 
strike  pledge  in  a  collective-bargaining 
contract,  the  courts  are  severely  limited 
in  the  relief  they  can  grant  to  the  em- 
ployer, since  they  are  prohibited  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Norris-La  Guardia  Act 
from  issuing  an  injunction  against  the 
strike. 

In  other  words  section  4  of  the  Norris- 
La  Guardia  Act  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  as  denying  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts  the  only  enforcement  power 
which  could  insure  that  the  breach 
of  a  labor  union's  contractual  commit- 
ment not  to  strike  would  be  speedily  and 
effectively  remedied. 

When  Congress  enacted  section  301  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  it  set  forth  in 
clear  and  unambiguous  language  that  it 
was  the  intent  of  Congress  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  our  Federal  district 
court  to  enforce  collective-bargaining 
contracts.' 

Unfortunately,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  the  Sinclair  Oil  Co.  case 
that  such  enforcement  power  was  limited 
to  granting  an  award  for  damages  and. 
because  of  section   4   of   the   Norris-La 


■Sec  301  (a I  Suits  for  violation  of  con- 
tracts between  an  employer  and  a  labor  orga- 
nization representing  employees  in  an  in- 
dustry affecting  commerce  as  defined  in  this 
Act.  or  between  any  such  labor  organiza- 
tions, may  be  brought  in  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction  of 
the  parties,  without  respect  to  the  amount 
In  controversy  or  without  regard  to  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  parties. 


Guardia  Act,  did  not  include  the  power 

to  issue  injunctions  to  effectively  deter 
the  unlawful  strike  activity  which 
breached  the  contract,  it  left  both  the 
employers  who  are  parties  to  such  con- 
tracts and  the  general  public  deprived 
of  the  only  remedy  wliich  could  effec- 
tively protect  their  respective  interests. 
The  authorities  are  almost  unanimous 
in  pointing  out  that  an  action  for  dam- 
ages is.  in  fact,  an  insufficient  deterrent 
to  breaches  of  no-strike  pledges  because 
unions  in  too  many  instances  have  httle 
hesitancy  to  subject  themselves  to  a  dif- 
ficult-to-calculate  damage  action  tried 
by  a  jury  several  years  later,  in  order  to 
reap  the  immediate  gains  which  might  be 
secured  by  strike  action,  even  though 
such  action  would  be  in  violation  of  an 
existing  collective-bargaining  contract.- 
These  same  authorities  point  out  that 
a  remedy  restricted  to  damages  is  in- 
appropriate since  the  loss  of  orders 
customers,  and  goodwill  which  result 
from  such  work  stoppages  and  disrup- 
tions constitutes  an  irreparable  injury 
to  the  employer,  which  cannot  be  ade- 
quately compensated  for  in  money  dam- 
ages. Furthermore,  as  a  practical  matter, 
an  employer  can  rarely  afford  to  jeop- 
ardize labor-management  relations  by 
suing  a  union  made  up  of  his  own  em- 
ployees, after  the  end  of  a  strike. 

However,  even  if  actions  for  damages 
were  adequate  to  compensate  employers 
for  losses  and  injur^  suffered  as  a  re- 
sult of  violations  of  no-strike  pledges 
by  labor  unions,  and  clearly  they  are  not, 
they  would  still  remain  completely  inad- 
equate to  protect  the  public  interest. 
Furthermore,  when  parties  enter  into 
contractual  commitments  not  to  strike 
and  not  to  lockout,  it  is  a  peaceful  and 
harmonious  relationship  and  continuity 
of  operations  which  they  want,  if  they 
are  dealing  in  good  faith,  not  damages, 
and  the  public  interest  demands  that 
they  be  held  to  those  commitments, 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to  imagine  a  situation  more  in- 
consistent and  more  at  variance  with  our 
national  labor  policy  than  that  which  is 
disclosed  by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  the  case  of  Sinclair  Oil  Co.  against 
Atkinson. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  promulgated  our  na- 
tional labor  policy,  it  made  the  following 
pertinent  observations — see  section  I  and 
litle  I  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act : 

Industrial  strife  which  interferes  with  the 
normal  flow  of  commerce  and  with  the  full 
production  of  articles  and  commodities  for 
commerce,  can  be  avoided  or  substantially 
minimized  if  employers,  employees,  and  labor 
organizations  each  recogniz*  under  law  one 
another's  legitimate  rights  in  their  relations 
with  each  other,  aid  above  all  recognize 
under  !au-  that  neither  party  has  any  right 
171  its  relations  with  any  other  to  engage  in 
act-'f  or  practice.'!  uhich  jeopardize  the  public 
health,   safety  or   interest. 

It  is  the  purpose  and  policy  of  this  act,  in 
order  to  promote  the  full  flow  of  commerce, 
to  prescribe  the  legitimate  rights  of  both 
employees  and  employers  In  their  relations 
affecting  commerce,  to  provide  orderly  and 
peaceful  procedures  for  preventing  the  inter- 


■  See.  e.g..  Rice.  "A  Paradox  of  our  National 
Labor  Law."  34  Marq.  L  R,  233  (1951)  :  Stew- 
art. 'No-Strike  Clauses  In  the  Federal 
Courts,"   59   Mich,   L.R,   673    (1961). 


ference  by  either  uith  the  legitimate  rights 
of  the  other,  to  protect  the  rights  of  Individ- 
ual employees  in  their  relations  with  labor 
organizations  whose  activities  affect  com- 
merce, to  define  and  prescribe  practices  on 
the  part  of  labor  and  management  which 
affect  commerce  and  are  inimical  to  the 
general  welfare,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  public  in  connection  with  labor  disputes 
affecting  commerce  •   •   •. 

Experience  has  proved  that  protection  by 
law  of  the  right  of  employees  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively  safeguards  com- 
merce from  injury.  Impairment,  or  Interrup- 
tion, and  promotes  the  flow  of  commerce  by 
removing  certain  recognized  sources  of  In- 
dustrial strife  and  unrest,  by  encouraging 
practices  fundamental  to  the  friendly  ad- 
justment of  industrial  disputes  arising  out 
of  differences  as  to  wages,  hours,  or  other 
ivorktng  conditions,  and  by  restoring  equality 
of  bargaining  power  between  employers  and 
employees. 

Experience  has  further  demonstrated  that 
certain  practices  by  some  labor  organizations, 
their  officers,  and  members  have  the  intent 
or  the  necessary  effect  of  burdening  or  ob- 
structing commerce  by  preventing  the  free 
flow  of  goods  in  such  commece  through 
strikes  and  other  forms  of  industrial  unrest 
or  through  concerted  activities  which  im- 
pair the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  free 
flow  of  such  commerce.  The  elimination  of 
such  practices  is  a  necessary  condition  to 
the  assurance  of  the  ngiits  /i-rrcin  guar- 
anteed. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  very  heart  of 
our  national  labo;'  policy  as  promulgated 
by  the  Congress  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act : 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  eliminate  the  causes 
of  certain  substantial  obstructions  to  the 
free  flow  of  commerce  and  to  mitigate  and 
eliminate  these  obstructions  when  they  have 
occurred  by  encouraging  the  practice  and 
procedure  of  collective  bargaining  •  •  • 

Clearly  a  basic  and  fundamental  ob- 
jective of  our  national  labor  policy  is  the 
prevention  of  strikes,  lockouts,  and  other 
labor  practices  disruptive  of  the  free  flow 
of  commerce  and  detrimental  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  By  encouraging  the  practice 
and  procedure  of  collective  bargaining, 
the  promulgators  of  our  national  labor 
policy  hoped  that  industrial  peace  would 
be  realized  through  the  medium  of  col- 
lective-bargaining contracts  which  sta- 
bilized wages,  hours  and  working  con- 
ditions, and  provided  for  the  adjustment 
of  grievances  between  the  contracting 
parties,  in  accordance  with  orderly  and 
peaceful  procedures. 

This  basic  objective  of  our  national 
labor  policy  was  clearly  pointed  out  by 
the  US.  Supreme  Court  when,  on 
June  20,  1960,  it  issued  its  decisions  in 
Warrior  &  Gulf  Navigation  Co.  v.  United 
Steel  Workers.  363  U.S.  574;  United  Steel 
Workers  v,  American  Manufacturing  Co., 
363  U.S.  564:  and  United  Steel  Workers 
v.  Enterprise  Wheel  &  Car  Corp..  363 
U.S.  593  There,  the  Court  declared  that: 
•  •  •  The  present  Federal  policy  Is  to  pro- 
mote Industrial  stabilization  through  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement  A  major 
factor  in  achieving  Industrial  peace  Is  the 
inclusion  of  a  provision  for  arbitration  of 
grievances  In  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment •    •   *. 

Complete  effectuation  of  the  Federal  policy 
Is  achieved  when  the  agreement  contains 
both  an  arbitration  provision  for  all  unre- 
solved grievances  and  an  absolute  prohibition 
of  strikes,  the  arbitration  agreements  being 
the  "quid  pro  quo"  for  the  agreement  not 
to  strike. 
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Obviously,  the  fundamental  objective 
of  our  national  labor  policy  can  be 
achieved  only  if  such  collective-bargain- 
ing agreements  represent  the  solemn  and 
good-faith  commitments  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  and  are  subject  to  effec- 
tive and  impartial  enforcement  under 
our  laws  and  bv  our  courts. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  only  too  clear  that 
such  is  not  the  state  of  the  law  today 
with  respect  to  the  status  and  enforce- 
ability of  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments. For  example,  while  a  labor  union 
can,  under  currently  existing  law.'  obtain 
an  injunction  to  compel  an  employer  to 
live  up  to  his  contractual  commitment 
to  arbitrate,  that  same  injunctive  rem- 
edy is  barred  to  the  employer  when  he 
seeks  court  enforcement  of  what  the 
Supreme  Court  has  described  as  the  labor 
union's  reciprocal  commitment  not  to 
strike.  Such  imbalance  between  the  rem- 
edies available  to  the  employers  and 
unions  who  are  parties  to  collective-bar- 
gaining agreements  not  only  creates  in- 
dustrial strife,  unrest,  and  disrespect  for 
law  ai-id  order  but  also  it  is  destructive 
of  the  very  foundation  and  integrity  of 
the  collective-bargaining  process. 

Surely,  if  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments are  to  be  efrecti\e  uustruments  for 
the  prevention  o*'  strikes  and  other  forms 
of  industrial  unrest  which  interfere  with 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  and  jeopardize 
the  pub'.ic  interest,  those  inequities  and 
madequacies  to  which  I  have  referred 
and  which  are  interfering  with  their 
effective  enforcement  by  the  courts  must 
be  remedied 

As  the  Federal  district  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  said  in  the  case  of 
United  States  Electrical  Workers  v.  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  223  P.  2d 
DC.  Cir.  338: 

The  prevention  of  strikes  Is  one  of  the 
principal  purposes  of  labor  contracts  and  of 
the  (Taft-Hartley  I  Act.  A  no-strlke  provision 
is  the  chief  advantage  which  an  employer 
can  reasonably  expect  from  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement. 

Surely,  the  public  and  those  contract- 
ing parties  who,  in  good  faith,  enter  into 
collective-bargaining  contracts,  should 
be  entitled  to  rely  on  no-strike  and  no- 
lockout  pledges  as  assurance  that  there 
will  be  labor  peace  during  the  term  of 
any  collective-bargaining  contract  in 
which  they  are  incorporated.  The  en- 
forcement of  such  clauses  by  court  order 
is  the  only  method  of  assuring  that 
peace.  Only  the  remedy  of  injunction 
can  effectively  head  off  or  terminate  the 
unlawful  breach  of  a  no-strike  or  no- 
lockout  pledge  and  thereby  reestablish 
or  assure  the  continuity  of  operations 
which  the  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ment contemplates  and  the  public  inter- 
est demands. 

The  very  Integrity  of  the  collective- 
bargaining  process  is  at  stake.  Not  only 
the  groups  directly  affected,  labor  and 
management,  but  the  public  as  well, 
stand  to  suffer  dire  consequences  if  the 
collective-bargaining  process,  which  is 
the  keystone  of  our  national  labor  policy, 
fauls  as  a  means  of  achieving  industrial 
peace. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  because  I 
nnaly  believe  that  it  is  In  the  public  in- 


'  Textile   Workers  Union  v.  Lincoln   Mill': 
353  US   448  (1957). 


terest.  In  that  belief.  I  am  joined  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  whose  house 
of  delegates  adopted  the  following  res- 
olution: 

Be  it  resolved,  tliat  the  Americaji  Bar  Asso- 
ciation recommends  that  the  Congress  enact 
a  modification  to  section  4  of  the  Norrls- 
La  Guardla  Act  to  permit  the  Issuance  of  a 
restraining  order,  temporary  or  permanent 
injunction  by  a  court  of  the  United  States 
in  any  action  brought  therein  pursuant  to 
section  301  of  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947.  as  amended,  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  the  inequitable  gap  which  exists 
in  the  law  relating  to  the  mutual  enforce- 
ment of  collective  bargaining  agreements  as 
provided  by  the  Congress  vmder  section  301 
of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947.  as  amended,  provided  that  such  modi- 
fication shall  require  that  no  Injunction 
against  the  strike  shall  be  permissible  in  the 
absence  of  notice  and  hearing. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  labor  rela- 
tions law  section  be  directed  to  urge  upon 
the  proper  committees  of  Congress  the  fore- 
going recommendations. 

That  resolution  was  the  product  of 
long  research  and  study  by  the  labor  law 
section  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
starting  in  August  1962.  At  the  associa- 
tion's annual  meeting  in  Chicago  in 
August  1963.  the  labor  law  section,  after 
considering  three  committee  reports,  and 
extended  oral  discussion,  approved  the 
resolution  and  transmitted  it  to  the 
house  of  delegates  for  final  approval. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Supreme  Court 
misconstrued  congressional  intent  when 
It  held  that  section  4  jf  the  Norris-La 
Guardia  Act  was  intended  to  prevent 
Federal  courts  from  enjoining  breach- 
of-contract  strikes. 

Congress"  intent,  in  passing  the  Nor- 
ris-La Guardia  Act  in  1932.  was  to  limit 
the  tendency  of  some  courts  to  nip  the 
growth  of  the  then-infant  trade  union- 
ism in  the  bud,  by  enjoining  recognition 
and  bargaining  strikes  for  subjective 
reasons.  But  Congress  had  no  desire 
thereby  to  encourage  union  disregard  of 
its  contractually  assumed  duties.  My  con- 
clusion in  this  respect  is  buttressed  by  the 
fact  that,  in  passing  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  in  1947,  Congress  specifically  in- 
tended to  make  unions  more  conscien- 
tious in  living  up  to  their  contractual  no- 
strike  commitments,  and  to  that  end  in- 
serted the  new  section  301  in  that  act. 
allowing  breach-of-contract  suits  to  be 
brought  in  Federal  courts  against  unions 
or  employers. 

As  the  minority  opinion  in  the  Sinclair 
case  states,  under  the  decision  of  the 
court: 

Sec.  301.  a  provision  plainly  designed  to 
enhance  the  responsibility  of  unions  to  their 
contracts,  will  have  had  the  opposite  efTect 
of  depriving  employers  of  a  State  remedy 
they  enjoyed  prior  to  its  enactment. 

I  agree  also  with  the  dissenters'  state- 
ment that: 

Today's  decision  cannot  be  fitted  harmoni- 
ously Into  the  pattern  of  prior  decisions  on 
analogous  and  related  matters  Considered  In 
their  light,  the  decision  leads  Inescapably  to 
results  consistent  neither  with  any  imagina- 
ble legislative  purpose  nor  with  sound  Judi- 
cial administration. 

One  of  the  arguments  which  may  be 
raised  against  my  bill  is  that  it  seeks  to 
put  an  age-old  union-busting  weapon 
back  into  the  hands  of  management.  Per- 
haps at  one  time  In  this  country's  his- 


tory this  fear  was  not  without  founda- 
tion, but  its  perpetuation  in  the  modern- 
day,  sophisticated  climate  of  labor  rela- 
tions is  unrealistic. 

Congress,  in  enacting  the  Noiris-La 
Guardia  Act  in  1932.  was  primarily  con- 
cerned about  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
the  labor  injunction  by  some  Federal 
judges,  who.  without  legislative  guide- 
lines, were  sometimes  frustrating  the 
legitimate  organizational  efforts  of 
unions. 

Congress  has  already  narrowed  the 
original  restrictions  of  the  Norris-La 
Guardia  Act  by  permitting  injunctions  to 
be  issued  in  jurisdictional  or  work  assign- 
ment disputes,  secondary  boycotts,  and 
national  emergency  strikes.  My  bill 
would  mertly  extend  such  relief  to  those 
situations  in  which  mutuality  of  obliga- 
tion and  the  integrity  of  the  collective- 
biirgaining  process  reouirc  thft  the 
pledge  to  refrain  from  taking  strike  or 
lockout  act'on  volt'.ntfai'y  offcrrd  by  one 
party  to  another  not  be  rendered  iilusoiy. 


OIL  POLLUTION  CONTROL  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  di.stingtiished  col- 
league from  Illinois  ;  Mr.  Percy  ]  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  amend  the  Oil  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1924. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  24571  to  expand  and  im- 
prove the  provisions  of  the  Oil  Pollution 
Act.  1924.  introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen  >  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Percy  ' .  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr  President,  there  is 
reason  for  the  bill  because  within  the  past 
week  in  Lake  Michigan  there  was  sighted 
a  floating  deposit  of  oil  of  massive  pro- 
portions spreading  out  for  a  distance  of 
approximately  75  miles  and  placing  in 
jeopardy  the  water  supply  and  beaches  of 
the  adjoining  States.  The  source  of  this 
colossal  pollution  has  not  as  yet  been  de- 
termined and  the  magnitude  cf  the  event 
demands  prompt  action. 

The  press  of  my  State  has  performed 
nobly  in  focusing  public  attention  upon 
the  problem  of  water  pollution  which  is 
rapidly  reaching  crisis  proportions.  Lake 
Erie  is  already  in  an  advanced  state  of 
decay  and  we  cannot  permit  Lake  Michi- 
gan to  reach  a  state  of  irreversible  pol- 
lution. The  water  supply  of  our  people 
is  too  precious  to  allow  its  contamina- 
tion to  continue  unchecked. 

The  Oil  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1924 
does  fail  in  some  particulars  that  in  light 
of  these  ne\\  developments  must  be  tight- 
ened up  both  as  to  application  and  the 
penalties  involved. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce,  at  this  time, 
a  measure  to  strengthen  the  law  against 
pollution  and  to  increase  the  penalty  for 
violation.  This  bill  will  cover  and  define 
the  t^iTninal  facilities  which  may  con- 
tribute to  the  discharge  of  oil  into 
navigable  waters.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  charged  with  a  duty  to  remove 
the  oil  and  to  proceed  for  expenses  and 
penalties  against  the  vessel  or  facility 
responsible.  Penalties  are  increased  com- 
mensurate with  the  gravity  of  the  viola- 
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tion  to  a  maximum  of  $50,000  for  gross 

negligence. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  before 
this  session  is  over  there  will  be  an  op- 
portunity to  get  action  on  this  proposal 
because  this  is  one  of  the  emergency 
situations  that  cries  for  attention  and 
cries  for  it  right  now. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  of  the 
many  evolving  crises  facing  the  United 
States,  there  is  perhaps  none  which  poses 
.such  an  individualized  threat  to  each  and 
every  citizen  as  pollution.  The  air  we 
breathe:  the  water  we  drink;  the  land 
in  which  we  travel,  and.  upon  which  we 
must  build  future  homes  and  cities — 
the  quality  and  even  the  availability  of 
all  of  th.ese  are  threatened  by  pollution. 
Ignorance,  accident,  negligence  and 
wanton  disregard  for  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  others  all  contribute  to  a 
growing  menace.  Apathy  and  inaction 
are  the  chief  deterrents  to  the  mounting 
of  a  broad-gage  attack  on  pollution 
across  the  wide  front  of  areas  in  which  it 
threatens. 

Dramatic  examples  of  air  and  water 
pollution  are  becoming  commonplace,  as 
the  hearin.gs  and  debate  on  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1967  recently  demonstrated.  I 
dare  say  that  few  single  examples  of 
wanton  polluting  activity  can  match  the 
recent  discovery  of  an  oil  slick  75  miles 
long  which  last  wtek  threatened  the 
water  supply  and  the  beaches  of  the 
Chicago  area.  The  situation  was  made 
more  acute  upon  the  discovery  that  laws 
designed  to  control  and  to  remedy  oil 
pollution  in  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  were  hopelessly  inade- 
quate. 

Accordingly.  I  am  introducing  today 
with  Senator  Dirksen  the  Oil  Pollution 
Control  Amendments  of  1967.  The  bill  is 
designed  to  make  the  Oil  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  of  1924  enforceable,  as  well  as 
broaden  the  coverage  of  that  act  to  make 
it  effective  in  its  coverage.  Very  briefly, 
the  bill  proposes  the  following  changes: 

First.  Any  and  all  discharges  of  oil 
will  be  covered  by  the  act.  not  merely 
grossly  negligent  or  willful  contamina- 
tion. The  person  discharging  oil  under 
any  circumstances  is  responsible  for 
cleaning  it  up. 

Second.  Graduated  penalties  replace 
the  single  misdemeanor  restriction  of 
present  law,  reco.gnizing  the  increased 
culpability  of  those  who  willfully  pollute 
our  v.-aterways. 

Third.  Discharges  of  oil  from  terminal 
facilities  and  shore  installations  will  be 
covered  under  this  bill.  Presently,  only 
discharges  from  bc-ats  and  vessels  are 
covered,  leavini  a  major  source  of  water- 
borne  oil  discharge  virtually  unchecked. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  quick 
action  can  be  taken  on  this  particular 
bill,  and  that  the  Congress  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  encouragec'  to 
take  active  steps  on  all  threatened  fronts 
to  control  and  reverse  the  trend  of  ever- 
increasing  pollution  of  our  air  and  water. 

Mr  President,  the  recent  oil  sl'ck  on 
Lake  Michigan — like  the  Torrey  Canyon 
disaster — should  be  a  reminder  of  what 
we  on  the  Great  Lakes  can  expect  if  we 
cant-nue  to  allov.-  the  pouring  of  oil  on 
our  already  troubled  waters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  ex- 
cellent   editorials,    from    the    Chicago 


Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Sun  Times  be 
printed  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  21.  1967  j 

Seventy-Five  Miles  of  Lake  Po'-lvtion 

The  oil  slicks  stretching  for  75  miles  In 
Lake  Michigan  are  further  proof  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  conferring,  thre.^tening.  and 
lawmaking  in  the  last  lew  years  not  much 
has  been  accomplished  to  stop  the  fouling  of 
the  lake.  Supt.  Vinton  W.  Bacon  of  the 
sanitary  district,  after  a  helicopter  tour,  de- 
scribed the  oil  globs  as  "the  worst  case  of 
pollution  I've  ever  seen  in  a  body  of  water." 

Regretably.  nobody  knows  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  pollution  and  even  if  the 
culprits  were  known  they  probably  could  not 
be  prosecuted  successfully.  The  oil  pollution 
act  of  1924  prohibits  the  spilling  or  dumping 
of  oily  materials  into  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  but  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress amended  the  act  to  limit  the  provision 
to  "willful"  discharge. 

Willfulness  is  almost  impossible  to  prove 
in  such  cases.  Polluters  of  the  lake  ought 
to  be  held  responsible,  whether  their  actions 
are  willful  or  accidental  The  discharge  of 
large  quantities  of  oil  into  a  body  of  water 
IS  very  rarely  accidental.  Congress  should 
amend  the  law  again,  making  it  an  effective 
instrument   against  the   polluters. 

One  possible  source  of  the  oil  slicks  is  the 
industries  of  the  Calumet  area.  A  study  by 
a  federal  agency  two  years  ago  showed  that 
100.000  pounds  of  oil  was  being  discharged 
into  the  southern  end  of  Lake  .Michigan. 
This  is  equivalent  to  300  barrels.  There  may 
have  been  some  improvement  in  the  last  two 
years,  but  the  Indian  Harbor  ship  canal  is 
still  an  Oily  mess,  as  Tribune  reporters  have 
shown.  Oil  is  the  most  serious  problem  at  the 
Chicago  water  filtration  plants. 

While  the  75  miles  of  oil  slicks  were  being 
inspected  by  officials  of  the  sanitary  district. 
coast  guard,  and  Chicago  fire  department. 
Gjv.  Kerner  was  in  Springfield  trying  to  de- 
fend his  astonishing  veto  of  a  bill  prohibit- 
ing the  dumping  of  dredged  materials  in  the 
Illinois  portion  of  Lake  Michigan.  When  he 
vetoed  the  bill,  he  said  it  was  unnecessary 
because  the  stale  department  of  public  works 
could  refuse  to  issue  dumping  permits. 

At  a  news  conference  on  Tuesday  the  gov- 
ernor changed  h^s  explanation.  He  declared 
that  the  state  no  longer  had  primary  re- 
sponsibility lor  nuintaining  water  standards 
here;  that  a  new  law  gave  this  responsibility 
to  the  sanitary  district. 

Later  the  state's  chief  waterway  engineer. 
John  C.  Guillou.  told  a  reporter  that  what 
Guv.  Kerner  meant  to  say  was  that  the  san- 
itary district  has  a  responsibility  for  halt- 
ing pollution  by  industries  along  the  lake 
shore.  The  state  still  Issues  permits  for  dump- 
ing into  the  lake. 

The  vetoed  bill,  Introduced  by  Rep.  Carl 
L  Klein  (R  ,  Chicago),  had  bipartisan  sup- 
piirt  in  the  legislature.  It  was  indorsed  by 
the  Chicago  city  council,  the  sanitary  dis- 
trict, numerous  civic  organizations,  and  the 
stite  director  of  public  health.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin D.  Yoder,  who  Is  a  member  of  the  gover- 
nor's cabinet. 

The  bill  has  been  reintroduced  by  Sen 
Arthur  R  Gottschalk  (R..  Chicago  i.  chair- 
man of  the  legislature's  economic  develop- 
ment commission.  It  should  be  passed.  The 
army  corps  of  engineers  has  ceased  part  of 
its  dumping  operations,  but  there  Is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  issuance  of  permits  for  dump- 
ing material  dredged  at  privately  owned  in- 
dustrial docks. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  no  assurance  that 
the  private  dredge  operators  will  take  the 
trouble  to  go  to  the  designated  dumping 
ground  14  miles  from  the  lake  shore  Federal 
anti-pollution  officials,  on  a  recent  flight  over 
the    lake,    observed    dredges    spilling    a    red 


plume  of  muck  only  four  or  five  miles  from 
shore. 

For  vears  the  polluters  of  Lake  Michigan 
have  been  saying  that  the  soluUon  of  pollu- 
tion Is  dilution.  As  a  rhyme  this  may  be 
rather  clever,  but  it  Is  no  longer  funny. 
The  polluters  have  been  spoiling  the  lake 
long  enough, 

[Prom    the    Chicago    Sun-Times.    Sept.    21. 

19671 

A  MnxiON  Years  Too  Soon 

The  oil  slick  that  fouled  Lake  Michigan 
and  its  beaches  from  Glencoe  to  Cilumet 
Harbor  is  dramatic  evidence  of  the  lake  pol- 
lution crisis. 

Unlike  most  of  the  pollution  dumped  into 
the  lake  the  oil  is  visible  It  soils  everything 
it  touches.  It  is  likely  that  the  oil  on  the 
water  does  not  exceed  a  few  thousand  gal- 
lons. It  is  estimated  that  far  more  than  1 
billion  gallons  of  polluted  water  is  poured 
into  Lake  Michigan  each  day  by  industry, 
lakeside  communities  and  other  sources. 

More  than  two  years  ago  oi:  this  page  we 
pointed  out  that  the  Great  Lakes  face  pre- 
mature death  because  of  pollution  Lake  Erie, 
the  smallest  of  the  five,  clearly  shows  signs 
of  death.  Some  experts  hold  the  opinion  that 
Like  Erie  may  have  to  be  dredged  from  end 
to  end  to  prevent  It  turning  into  a  giant. 
stinking  bog. 

Lake  Michigan  is  only  a  step  away  from 
being  a  cesspool.  Industrial  and  other  wastes 
containing  phosphorus  and  nitrates  fertilize 
and  accelerate  plant  growth  far  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  lake  to  support.  The  over- 
abundant plant  life  dies,  sinks  to  the  bot- 
tom and  decays,  using  up  the  oxygen  in  the 
water  in  the  process  and  creating  "dead  wa- 
ter" in  which  neither  fish  nor  aquatic  life 
can  survive.  Other  sources  of  pollution,  oils, 
chemicals,  drainage  from  farm  lands  con- 
taining pesticide  residue,  contribute  to  the 
crisis. 

Efforts  to  extend  the  deadline  for  control 
of  pollution  in  Lake  Michigan  from  Dec.  31. 
1968  to  June  30.  1970.  apparently  have  been 
defeated.  Interior  Sec  Stewart  L.  Udall.  act- 
ing in  response  to  Mayor  Daley's  urgent  re- 
quest has  indicated  he  will  not  approve  of 
anv  extensions  of  the  deadline.  Udall  pointed 
out  however,  that  Indiana  Is  at  odds  with 
Illinois  on  how  soon  the  lake  should  be 
cleaned  up.  Indiana  fa.ors  extending  the 
pollution  control  deadlines.  Udall  could  clear 
up  that  difference  immediately,  if  he  would. 

Lak"  Michigan  is  now  so  far  along  to- 
ward its  eventual  de.^th  that  nothing  short 
of  the  most  strenuous  effort  will  save  it. 
Even  if  all  pollution  were  to  end  today  the 
algae  that  fouls  the  water  would  take  years 
to  vanish  The  ecologic  imbalance  created 
by  pollution   would  be  years  in   righting. 

The'e  can  be  no  halfway  measures  if  Lake 
Michigan  is  to  be  saved.  There  should  be  no 
arguments  about  whether  one  government 
agpncv  or  another  can  or  should  issue  per- 
nTlts  io  use  the  lake  for  a  dumping  ground 
The  a-'.swer  to  all  such  requests  should  be 
ar  unequivocal  "No!" 

In  time  all  lakes  die.  become  bogs, 
swamps,  then  grassland.  The  Inescapable 
fact  is  th3t  man.  with  his  enormous  capac- 
ity for  fouling  his  own  environment,  is  kiu- 

"     Lake   Michigan    a    miUion    years   before 
Oalv   man   can  halt   that 
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PRO\r[SION  FOR  AN  IMPR0\T:D 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUrNITY  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    339 

Mr  DOMINICK  'for  himself,  Mr. 
MURPHY,  and  Mr.  Fannin  '  submitted 
amendments  iNo.  339).  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  <S. 
2388)  to  provide  an  improved  Economic 
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Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  continued  operation  of  economic  op- 
portunity programs,  to  authorize  an 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    340 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
Senate  bill  2388.  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printins;.  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bUl  'S.  2217)  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
to  increase  the  rate  of  duty  on  honey,  and 
to  impose  quotas  on  the  quantity  of  honey 
which  may  be  imported  Into  the  United 
St&tcs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CREDIBILITY  GAP 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  September  4.  1967.  issue  of 
Barrons  appears  an  article  citing  a  spe- 
cific example  to  show  why  the  credibility 
gap  of  the  Johnson  administration  is  ever 
more  widening. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

President  Johnson  announced  last  March 
that  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation wa.s  raising  Its  price  for  mortgages 
by  $1  per  $100.  Last  month.  In  contrast. 
FNMA  quietly  announced  It  was  lowering  Its 
bid  by  $1.50.  In  order  to  make  its  prices 
•more  comparable"  with  those  paid  by  pri- 
vate Investors  The  Chief  Executive  took  no 
noUce  of  the  latter  announcement:  Presi- 
dents usually  take  credit  only  for  'good 
news  '■  Such  public  relations  tactics  may  fool 
people  for  a  time,  but  in  the  not  too  long 
run  thev  create  a  •credibility  gap  " 


GOVERNMENT    INCREASES    USE    OF 

PER  DIEM  CONSULTANTS 

Mr     WILLIAMS    of     Delaware.     Mr. 

President,  concern   has   been  expressed 

by  various  congressional  committees  over 


what  seems  to  be  an  unnecessary  expan- 
sion by  the  various  agencies  of  the  num- 
ber of  experts  and  consultants  employed 
on  a  per  diem  basis. 

No  doubt  in  some  instances  the  em- 
ployment of  such  type  personnel  is  fully 
justified:  however,  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  an  indication  that  ofttimes  this 
procedure  is  being  used  to  give  a  job  to 
.some  friend  or  defeated  politician. 

To  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
use  of  consultants  has  expanded,  I  re- 
quest Mr  John  W.  Macy.  Jr..  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  various  agen- 
cies as  to  the  number  employed  and  the 
amounts  paid  during  the  6-month  period 
Julv  1,  1966.  through  December  31. 
1966. 

I  have  just  received  this  report,  which 
shows  that  as  of  December  31,  1966,  there 
were  20.738  experts  and  consultants  on 
the  public  payroll,  who.  during  the  same 
6-month  period,  received  salaries  total- 
ini?  $11,170,402.  plus  expenses  allowed 
totaling  52,271.955. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  20.000 
consultants  are  not  included  in  the  tab- 
ulation of  total  Federal  employment; 
however,  in  some  Instances  these  con- 
.sultants  are  kept  on  the  payroll  over  an 
extended  period  of  time. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  giving  an  itemized  break- 
down of  the  employment  of  experts  and 
consultants  of  the  various  agencies  dur- 
in;j:  the  6-month  period  July  1.  1966. 
through  December  31.  1966.  as  furnished 
by  Chairman  Macy  under  date  of  August 
31.  1967:  a  letter  from  me  to  Mr.  Macy. 
dated  August  31.  1967:  and  a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission- 
er, dated  May  17,  1967.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Crvri,  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  31.  1967. 
Hon   John  J.  Williams. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  have  now  ob- 
tained more  precise  Information  from  the 
agencies  on  the  number  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants employed  during  the  period  of  July 
1.  1966.  through  December  31,  1966. 

The  attached  represents  data  received  from 
the  agencies  in  response  to  Commission  Bul- 
letin Issued  after  receipt  of  your  March  9, 
1967,  request.  We  have  listed  the  agencies  In 


descending  order  based  upon  the  number  of 
experts  and  consultants  on  the  rolls  as  of 
December  31.  1966  i  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunltv  is  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  as  their  data  was  received  after  prepa- 
ration of  the  report).  We  have  listed  only 
those  agencies  that  reported  experts  and 
consultants  on  the  rolls  during  the  report 
period  Those  submitting  negative  reports 
have  not  been  listed. 

In  addition  to  the  report  on  experts  and 
consultants  employed,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  Commission  Bulletin  which  provided 
the  reporting  format  for  the  departments 
and  agencies. 

I  hope  that  the  attached  information  Is 
satisfactory. 

Please   do   not  hesitate  to  let  me  know  If 
I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  M.acy,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

(From  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Washington.  D.C..  Bulletin  No.  291-49. 
May    17,    1967] 

Bulletin 
Subject:    Special   report   on   employment  of 

experts  and  consultants. 
Heads    of    Departments    and     Independent 
Establishments: 

REPORT    DUE    JUNE  30.  1967 

Senator  John  J.  Williams  has  requested 
specific  data  concerning  the  employment  of 
experts  and  consultants  by  all  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments  in  the  executive 
branch,  during  the  period  July  1.  1966. 
through  December  31.  1966.  The  Commis- 
sion is  requesting  input  from  each  agency 
and  department  to  be  used  In  compiling  the 
report. 

The  questions  and  format  for  the  report 
are  transmitted  as  an  attachment  to  this 
bulletin.  Definitions  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants, and  discussion  of  their  employment, 
appear  in  chapter  304  of  the  Federal  Person- 
nel Manual.  All  temporary  and  intermittent 
emplovees  covered  by  these  definitions  are 
to  be  reported,  even  though  their  employ- 
ment is  excepted  from  the  Commission's 
Jurisdiction.  Each  agency's  and  department's 
report  should  be  submitted  In  duplicate  to: 
Management  Analysis  Section.  Room  6615, 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  1900  E  Street 
NW,  Washington.  DC.  20415.  Stop  227. 

This  report  has  been  approved  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  m  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Reports  Act  of   1942. 

Attachment:   Report  Format. 

Nicholas  J.  Ocanovic, 

Executive  Director. 

Inquiries:  Management  Analysis  Section. 
Code  183,  extension  6181. 

Code:   291,  Personnel  Reports. 

Distribution:    Limited. 

Bulletin  expires  November  30.  1967. 


EXPERTS  AND  CONSULTANTS  EMPLOYED  DURING  PERIOD,  JULY  1  THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1966 


Total 


agencv 


On  rolls 
as  of 

July  1. 
1966 


Appointed 
July  I  to 
Dec  31 


Separated. 
July  1  to 
Dec  31 


On  rc!:s 
as  o' 

0»c  31. 
1966 


Man-days 
worked, 

July  1  to 
Dec.  31 


Salaries 

paid, 

July  1  to 

Dec.  31 


Per  diem  • 


Expense  allowances 
Travel  Other 


Total.---     -9. 976 

Vet'-tans'  Administration  Z"5l? 

Health.  tcJucation.  and  Wel'.ire        5,272 

D'partme''!  ot  ttif  Army                    ,.  —  .i .  'Jin 

N^lioral  Science  foundation               . 549 

Na'ianal  Aeronautic?  and  Space  Administration -  - .  *3« 

DepjrtTienI  o'  lie  Air  Force  376 

Dppartmer-t  ^1  State       317 

Department  of  the  Interior 301 

Agency  tor  International  Development . ;..,....  *w 

Atomic  Energy  CoTmiSsion , 266 

Department  of  the  Nsvy        ..,  —  ,. Jj* 

Department  ot  Commerce  ».* IjJ 

OHice  of  tne  Secretary  ot  Defense     ..                , « 

Peace  Corps                                                         •; «« 

Oftce  of  Science  and  Tec'inoiogy ZOO 

Si'.'  fo.iriioii  .N  at  i-iiil  of  table. 


3,136 


2.374 


20.738         201.557      JI  1. 170.402 


480 

881 

158 

84 

58 

86 

64 

69 

107 

49 

43 

76 

202 

177 

21 


473 

737 
82 
92 
42 
34 
32 
52 

140 

1 

U 

55 

11 

121 
35 


526 
416 
560 
541 
454 
428 
349 
318 
316 
314 
216 
215 
213 
207 
186 


74.420 

26.948 

11.162 

1.792 

5.437 

2.158 

2,231 

1,900 

11,007 

1.562 

2.341 

9.779 

2.129 

15.870 

996 


3.770. 

1.568. 
683, 
132, 
440, 
132, 
160, 
130. 
733. 
144. 
157, 
479. 
154. 
543. 
68. 


950  No 

412  Yes. 

809  Yes 

278  Yes. 

533  Yes 

457  No.. 

426  Yes- 

957  Yes- 

359  Yes- 

196  Yes 

006  No  - 

457  No 

499  Yes 

808  No- 

609  Yes 


Yes  ... 

Yes 

Yes  .  - 

Yes 

Yes.  ... 

Yes 

Yes.. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes.... 


No 

No  -  .. 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes»    . 

No 

No  -.  . 

YesJ.. 

No...- 

No 

No 

No 

No.... 


Total 
expendi- 
ture 


$2,271,955 

152,215 
431.168 
114.535 
157,605 

68.310 

39.617 

62.456 

36.997 

171.917 

62.241 

18.011 

59.034 

193.017 

190.971 

100.11 
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EXPERTS  AND  CONSULTANTS  EMPLOYED  DURING  PERIOD,  JULY  1  THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1966— Continued 


Total 


Expense  allowances 


Agency 


On  rolls 
as  of 

July  1, 
1966 


Appointed 
July  1  to 
Dec.  31 


Separated. 
July  1  to 
Dec.  31 


On  rolls 
as  of 

Dec.  31, 
1966 


Man-days 
worked. 
July  1  to 
Dec  31 


Salaries 

paid, 

July  1  to 

Dec.  31 


Per  diem ' 


Travel 


Other 


Total 

expendi- 
ture 


Department  of  Labor  

Bureau  of  the  Budget     -- - 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

rJational  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hutnaniti«S 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency--   

Tennessee  Valley  Authority- ■ 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

Information  Agency 

Department  of  Justice... 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

President's  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice - 

Post  Office  Department 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Civil  Service  Commission.  - 

General  Services  Administration 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service...- 

National  Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber 

Defense  Communications  Agency.. 

Internal  Revenue  Service.        — 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Federal  Power  Commission.  - 

National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  .-   .  

Special  Representative  lor  Trade  Negotiations 

Federal  Communications  Commission. 

President's  Comrr.ittee  on  Equal  Opportunity  in  Housing... 

Department  of  the  Treasury.  Bureau  of  Narcotics 

Federal  Trade  Commission .     -.       

President's  Committee  on  Consumer  Interests 

Smithsonian  Institution - - 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 

National  Conterence  on  tne  Problems  ol  Mexican-American 
and  Puerto  Rico  Commu-iities  

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission     .. 

Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Prisons    ..  — 

Export-Import  Bank 

National  Labor  Relations  Board -. 

Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission -- 

Renegotiation  Board.  -  

Select  Commission  on  Western  Hemisphere  Immigration.. 

Selective  Service  System... 

Department  of  the  Treasury,  Savings  Bond  Division 

Tariff  Commission  —  -     - 

Department  of  the  Treasury.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Water  Resources  Council - 

Department  of  the  Treasury.  Bureau  of  the  Mint 

Department  of  the  Treasury.  Bureau  ol  Customs .-. 

Canal  Zone  Government - 

Office  ol  Economic  Opportunity 


139 
83 

104 
83 
77 
74 
20 
72 
64 
56 
51 
41 
44 
17 

32 
15 
17 
12 
3 
14 
12 
II 
13 


81 
35 
88 
44 

22 
12 
71 
27 
6 
8 


5 

15 
12 

12 
8 
2 
6 

15 
3 
5 
5 
2 

14 
2 


35 
10 
93 
29 

5 

1 

13 
24 

1 
14 

1 

12 
35 

6 

22 
2 


3 

3 

10 


185 
108 
99 
98 
94 
85 
78 
75 
69 
50 
50 
34 
24 
23 

22 

21 

19 

17 

16 

15 

14 

14 

14 

12 

7 

7 

5 

5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 

2 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


3,712 

1.479 

4.061 

2.094 

928 

363 

538 

741 

323 

517 

166 

398 

1.459 

1.122 

225 
324 

77 
222 
130 
156 
444 

16 
236 
113 
232 


241 


45 


1 

110 


176 


74 

116 

119 

114 

16 

13 

81 

129 

181 

147 

76 
11 

140 
18 
40 

177 

6 

13 

27 


90 
29 
60 

9.022 


$135,627  No Yes- 

109.578  Yes  ..       .  Yes 

288.496  No.. Yes. 

112,987  No Yes. 

62.659  Yes.        .  Yes. 

36,219  No  Yes. 

33.717  Yes Yes. 

47,  %1  Yes..     ..  Yes 

16.195  Yes Yes 

71.238  Yes Yes. 

8,763  Yes Yes. 

18,606  Yes Yes. 

45,712  Yes Yes. 

52,752  No. Yes. 

13,840  Yes  Yes. 

20,764  Yes Yes. 

503  Yes Yes. 

14.925  Yes Yes 

8,275  Yes Yes. 

11,067  Yes Yes 

33.000  No Yes. 

200  Yes Yes 

17.001  Yes.  Yes. 

6,351  Yes.     .   .  Yes 

17.660  Yes Yes. 

Yes Yes. 

5,133  No Yes. 

9.855  Yes Yes. 

5,921  Yes         ..  Yes 

8.063  Yes Yes 

1.949  Yes Yes. 

751  Yes ifes. 

5.865  Yes Yes 

7.998  Yes      .  Yes 

8.920  No No. 

5.750  Yes Yes. 

5.708  Yes..  Yes. 

1.114  No....  Yes. 

9.105  Yes.  Yes 

1.251  Yes-  Yes. 

2.463  No...  Yes 

14.421  Yes  Yes. 

450  No No 

1,150  Yes...   ..  Yes. 

2,432  Yes  Yes 

Yes  Yes- 

No Yes. 

No No 

8,863  Yes.  Yes. 

1,728  Yes-   Yes. 

1,987  No No 

Yes-        .  Yes 

574.673  No Yes 


No $84,784 

No 31.816 

No 39.011 

No 27,500 

No 14,788 

No 7.733 

No 22,016 

No 11.568 

No 1.371 

Yes> 9,669 

No 4,016 

No 9,632 

No 2,810 

No 12,009 

No 5.310 

No 5.595 

No 5.758 

Yes« 2,806 

No 3.797 

No 3,908 

No 2,900 

No 421 

No 2.980 

No 5,851 

Yes« 1,302 

No 

No 724 

No 767 

No 43 

No     1.163 

No 208 

No 1.186 

No 1.105 

No 313 

No 

No 

No 

No  

No  3.290 

No  ...  414 

No ISO 

No  ... 

No 

No 90 

No 1.051 

No.-..       .  .. 

No 

No 

No      .   .  628 

No  1.082 

No 

Yes! 1.800 

No    77,381 


1  Covers  subsistence  allov;ances  to  employees  in  travel  status  as  prescribed  by  the  Standardized 
Government  Travel  Regulations. 


:  Covers  reimbursement  tor  such  expenses  as  telephone,  clerical  and  stenographic  assistance, 
copy  duplicating  services,  visual  aids.  etc. 


AMERICANS  OF  THE  INTERNATION- 
AL VOLUNTARY  SERVICES  SHOW 
THE  WAY  TO  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr,  President, 
for  years  in  South  Vietnam  we  have 
maintained  a  fine  organization  termed 
the  'Tnternational  Voluntary  Services.'" 
These  men  and  women  are  teachers, 
farm  specialists,  and  social  workers.  Over 
the  years  they  have  helped  the  Vietna- 
mese peasants  grow  much  more  nee  and 
other  crops  from  the  land  they  either 
own  or  toil  on  for  absentee  landlords. 
These  volunteers  who  work  at  the  rice- 
roots  level  in  education,  agriculture,  and 
community  development  programs  in 
Vietnam  receive  living  allowances  only 
and  $80  a  month.  No  scandal  has  ever 
been  attached  to  this  organization  nor 
any  black  marketing  and  profit-eering 
which  have  afflicted  ^ur  AID  pro- 
gram due  to  the  dishonesty  of  some  of 
it5  officials  in  Saigon.  The  constructive 
work  for  peace  and  understanding  of  the 
volunteers  in  the  International  Volun- 
tary Services  have  in  recent  years  and 
particularly  during  recent  months  been 


well  nigh  destroyed  and  engulfed  in  the 
futile  destruction  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Recently  50  of  these  specialists  who 
have  acquired  a  deep  feeling  for  the 
Vietnamese  peasants  sent  a  written  ap- 
peal to  President  Johnson  to  suspend 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  without  ap- 
plying any  conditions,  and  m  addition 
to  recognize  the  National  Liberation 
Front  as  the  political  arm  of  the  Viet- 
cong.  which  it  is.  and  to  seek  peace  ne- 
gotiations between  the  Hanoi  govern- 
men'.  and  the  Saigon  regime  and  to  do 
this  without  delay.  The  result:  no  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  plea. 

Seven  of  the  top  leaders  of  the  Inter- 
national Voluntary  Services  including 
Don  Luce,  who  has  served  in  Vietnam  9 
years,  and  Gene  Stoltzfus.  who  has  been 
there  for  4  years,  have  resigned  their 
posts  in  protest  over  our  continuing 
escalation  of  the  civil  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  volunteers  stated  that  they  are 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  pursue 
quietly  their  main  objective  of  helping 
the  people  of  Vietnam  in  face  of  the 
present  realities  in  that  war-torn  coun- 
try. They  assert  that  the  suffering  of  the 


Vietnamese  people  Is  "greatly  intensified 
by  today's  American  presence." 

The  letter  objects  to  forcible  resettle- 
ment of  refugees  which  has  been  "gen- 
erated not  by  Vletcong  terrorism,  but  by 
a  policy  of  the  war.  an  American  policy." 
The  letter  also  takes  issue  with  the  paci- 
fication program  which,  it  .says,  "con- 
sists of  young  men  and  women  often 
motivated  by  draft  exemption  and  the 
security  of  a  government  job.  with  3 
mo-iths'  training  in  concepts  that  take 
several  years  to  master."  The  volunteers 
term  these  so-called  "Revolutionary 
Development  Teams  '  as  "imitation  Viet- 
cong." 

The  resuH  of  the  whole  situation,  the 
letter  says,  is  that — prostitution  in- 
creases, corruption  increases,  crime  in 
the  streets  increases,  and  more  and  more 
capable  people  joining  their  compatri- 
ots— eUher  Vietcong  or  those  on  the 
American  payroll.  The  conclusions  made 
by  the  authors  of  this  statement  are  as 
clearly  and  convincingly  stated: 

The  former  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
a  difficult  and  uncomfortable  struggle,  with 
no  end  in  sight.  The  latter  have  sought  the 
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easier  road;  the  American  dollar,  a  comfort- 
ab:e  ate.  outwardly  compromising  their  own 
culture.  Inwardly  they  have  not.  In  their 
eyes  the  United  States  .3  the  exploiter  to 
be  exploited. 

The  lettf-r  goes  on  lo  condemn  Amer- 
ican support  of  'a  government  generally 
detested  by  the  Vietnamese,  a  power 
group  which  has  proven  for  5  years 
that  it  is  unable  to  bring  about  unity  and 
peace  in  South  Vietnam." 

The  International  Voluntary  Services 
volunteers  closed  their  letter  by  saying : 

It  Is  with  sadness,  therefore,  that  we  make 
our  views  known  But  because  above  all  our 
first  concern  Is  for  the  Vietnamese,  there  Is 
nn  alternative  It  is  their  cry  and  ours:  End 
this  war 

These  dedicated  Americans  in  giving 
up  their  posts  protesting  our  policy  of 
destruction  of  Vietnamese  villages,  herd- 
ing tile  survivors  in  groups  and  trans- 
port'ng  them  to  refugee  camps  made  it 
crystal  clear  that  their  protest  as  loyal 
Americar.s  was  made  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger.  A  concluding  part  of  their 
statement  summarized  their  views. 

We  saw  what  was  happening  more  and 
more  In  Vietnam,  the  situation  Is  being  de- 
humanized— 

Everything  Is  statistics  and  fire  power. 

The  final  statement  of  fact  was: 
We   do   not    accuse   anyone    of   deliberate 
cruelty  .     .  Vietcong  terrorism  is  real,  so  are 
the  Innocent  victims  of  United  Slates  bomb- 
ing, straflng  and  shelling 

Mr.  President,  Ambassador  Goldberg's 
speech  before  the  United  Nations  last 
week  in  which  he  said  we  would  stop  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  if  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  state  ahead  of  time 
that  they  are  willing  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations was  merely  a  rehash  of  our  old 
position  with  a  few  cosmetic  retouches 
applied  covering  the  harsh  ridges  and 
bringing  out  the  soft  lines.  The  speech 
was  made  against  the  background  of 
stepped  up  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
Hou-  can  the  wovld  be  expected  to  take 
seriously  our  talk  of  peace  unle.ss  it  is 
Joined  with  an  act  of  peace,  an  uncondi- 
tional suspension  of  the  bombing? 


CONGRESSIONAL  TURN  DOWN  OF 
TAX  INCREASE  WOULD  BE  LOGI- 
CAL AND  RESPONSIBLE 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
most  distressing  to  hear  the  dire  predic- 
tions of  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  that 
our  economy  would  be  "in  shambles" 
and  that  the  country  would  suffer  serious 
Inflation  if  the  10  percent  surtax  is  not 
voted  by  the  Congress. 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  talk  from 
the  top  financial  authorities  in  our  Gov- 
ernment that  can  provide  just  the 
psychological  business  and  consumer 
climate  on  which  inflation  feeds. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
accused  Members  of  Congress  of  giving 
too  much  weight  to  constituents'  mail 
and  too  little  to  the  economic  indicators. 

What  do  the  indicators  show?  They 
show  this  American  economy  still  has 
an  Immense  amount  of  slack.  Far  from 
suffering  from  the  kind  of  inflation  that 
would  require  a  tax  increase,  industrial 


production  is  ambling  along  at  less  than 
85  percent  of  capacity. 

Our  manpower  is  still  working  at  close 
to  the  shortest  hours  per  week  in  the 
past  6  years.  We  will  be  lucky  to  achieve 
a  growth  rate  of  3  percent  for  the 
calendar  year,  far  below  last  year's  rate 
and  I  might  add.  far  below  the  rate  of 
growth  the  Russians  have  attained  this 
year. 

The  American  economy  has  grown  in 
productive  capacity  far  more  rapidly  in 
the  past  3  years  than  ever  before  in  our 
history.  Even  many  of  our  economic  ex- 
perts fail  to  appreciate  the  perfectly  im- 
mense productive  potential  this  Nation 
has  achieved  and  the  enormous  demand 
necessai-y  to  keep  our  rapidly  growing 
manpower  and  our  huge  productive 
facilities  busy. 

There  is  solid  evidence  that  the  im- 
mense business  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  that  was  the  prime  driving 
force  in  the  1964-66  boom  will  give  little 
additional  steam  to  the  economy  in  the 
next  couple  of  years.  That  is.  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  slowdown  in  business  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment.  The  capi- 
tal goods  boom  is  over  for  several  years. 
We  may  not  have  a  capital  goods  reces- 
sion, but  with  15  percent  of  our  plants 
idle,  business  is  not  going  to  be  strug- 
gling to  vastly  increase  capacity  as  they 
did  in  the  past.  We  will  be  doing  well  to 
maintain  the  rate  of  business  investment 
in  plant  and  equipment  we  built  up  to  in 
19S6.  Meanwhile  this  vastly  increases 
our  capacity  to  meet  demand  pressures 
on  production. 

It  is  true  that  the  economy  has  been 
speeding  up  a  little  in  the  past  month  and 
that  it  is  likely  to  continue  to  accelerate 
somewhat  for  the  next  6  months.  But 
we  have  a  long,  long  way  to  go  before 
demand  pressures  become  seriously  in- 
Rationary. 

It  is  also  true  that  prices  have  begun 
to  rise  too  rapidly  in  the  past  month  or 
so.  But  virtually  every  price  increase 
has  been  the  result  of  cost  pressure.  This 
cost  pressure  would  be  aggravated,  not 
moderated,  by  a  tax  increase. 

In  color  television,  steel,  automobiles, 
chemicals,  the  price  increases  have  all 
been  in  the  face  of  demand  well  below 
last  year  when  both  productive  capacity 
and  labor  productivity  were  less.  Clearly, 
increased  costs  are  pushing  up  prices  in 
the  face  of  sagging  demand. 

And  while  the  economy  might  not  suf- 
fer seriously  from  a  tax  increase  in  the 
first  few  months  of  next  year.  It  could 
be  in  serious  trouble  later.  The  economy 
would  be  frozen  into  that  tax  increase 
throughout  election  year  1968.  To  cut 
taxes  during  next  year's  session  of  Con- 
gress would  be  viewed  as  sheer  political 
opportunism. 

But  even  if  I  am  wrong  and  Secretary 
Fowler  right  and  the  economy  does 
threaten  to  become  seriously  overheated, 
there  are  plenty  of  things  the  Congress 
and  the  President  can  do  to  avert  the 
"shambles  ■  Secretary  Fowler  describes. 
For  one  thing,  we  can  cut  expenditures 
which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  the 
healthier  approach  by  far.  But  if  the 
Congress  is  going  to  achieve  significant 
reductions,  leadership  must  come  from 
the  President. 


Second,  much  more  can  be  done  with 
voluntary  restraints.  I  think  we  could 
have  significantly  reduced  the  pressures 
on  prices  this  year  if  the  administration 
had  taken  the  lead  with  a  wage-price 
guideline  policy,  keeping  wage  increases 
as  close  as  possible  to  productivity  in- 
creases. Instead,  the  administration  this 
year  threw  out  completely  a  wage-price 
policy  that  had  served  tlie  Nation  well  by 
helping  to  keep  prices  reasonably  stable 
for  4  years. 

The  prime  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
the  most  reasonable  outlook  for  the 
economy  now  is  for  substantial  growth 
and  expansion  witJiout  a  tax  increase: 
but  with  more  than  15  percent  of  our 
vast  productive  capacity  idle,  with  so 
much  of  our  manpower  working  short 
hours,  with  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  new  workers  coming  into  our  work 
force  each  year,  this  immensely  produc- 
tive economy  of  ours  can  take  such  a 
growth  and  expansion  in  stride,  without 
demand  inflation,  without  a  tax  increase. 


LEADING  INDICATORS  SHOW  TAX 
INCREASE  AT  THIS  TIME  AN  ECO- 
NOMIC BLUNDER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  administration  proponents  of  a 
tax  increase  who  have  been  accusing 
Members  of  Congress  who  oppose  the  tax 
increase  of  giving  more  attention  to 
constituents'  mail  than  to  the  economic 
indicators  take  a  good  lone  look  at  the 
article  published  this  morning  on  the 
first  page  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
the  state  of  the  economy. 

Those  of  us  who  have  opposed  a  tax 
increase  have  insisted  that  the  present 
state  of  the  economy  may  not  need  this 
kind  of  depressant  and  indeed  that  it 
might  slow  down  real  growth  and  pro- 
mote unemployment. 

This  morning's  "Appraisal  of  Current 
Trends  in  Business  and  Finance"  by  Al- 
fred Malabre  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
shows  the  good  sense  and  force  in  this 
analysis. 

Mr.  Malabre  conceded  that  the  so- 
called  coincident  indicators  that  tell  us 
the  state  of  the  economy  at  a  given  time 
do  indeed  indicate  that  the  economy  re- 
covered from  its  doldrums  somewhat  in 
August:  that  is.  that  industrial  produc- 
tion, retail  sales,  and  personal  income 
were  all  up. 

But.  Mr.  President,  as  Mr.  Malabre 
points  out  these  tell  us  where  we  have 
been — net  where  we  are  going. 

On  the  other  hand — in  the  words  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

The  leading  indicators  tell  a  very  different 
sort  of  story  from  the  coincident  indicators. 
They  suggest  that  booming  business  In  the 
months  ahead  is  by  no  means  a  certainty.  In 
fact,  the  leaders  c.\st  considerable  doubt  on 
whether  business  will  continue  to  expand  at 
even  a  miiderately  healthy  pace.  A  review  of 
the  12  key  indicators  based  on  the  latest 
Information  available  produces  a  decidedly 
spotty  box  score.  Six  of  the  12  point  down 
toward  reduced  business  activity  in  coming 
months  On'.y  four  point  up  toward  further 
expansion  and  two  are  moving  sideways. 

Overall  this  box  score  is  actually  slightly 
less  optimistic  than  one  compiled  in  a  similar 
review  of  the  leaders  In  this  column  on 
July  17  At  that  time  six  of  the  twelve  leaders 
pointed  up  and  six  pointed  down. 
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Mr.  Malr.bre  further  points  out  that 
American  industry  is  currently  operating 
at  only  85  percent  of  capacity.  And  he 
adds: 

The  recent  speed-up  in  consumer  prices 
notwithstanding — economic  history  shows 
that  troublesome  sustained  inflation  Is 
rare  when  plant  operations  drop  much  below 
90  -  of  capacity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  analysis  on  the 
economic  outlook,  constituting  a  prime 
case  against  the  tax  increase,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
at  follows : 

The  Outlook  :  Appraisal  of  Current  Trends 
IN  Business  and  Finance 
(  By  Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.) 

Is  the  long  business  expansion  beginning 
to  heat  up  again?  That's  the  key  question 
facing  Congress  as  it  ponders  whether  to  ap- 
prove President  Johnson's  request  for  a  tax 
surcharge  to  fight  inflation.  If  the  boom  Is 
on  again,  inflation  presumably  will  become 
an  increasingly  difficult  problem  in  the 
months  ahead.  But  if  the  outlook  for  busi- 
ness is  a  good  deal  less  than  booming,  the 
inflation  threat  would  seem  less  menacing. 
A  badly  timed  tax  increase  could  conceivably 
even  trigger  a  full-fledged  recession. 

How  do  things  look? 

Headlines  in  recent  days  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  economy  has  been  gathering  steam. 
One  recent  report  quotes  Presidential  eco- 
nomic adviser  Gardner  Ackley  asserting  that 
the  business  sluggishness  of  early  1967  is  "al- 
ready over"  and  that  "a  business  acceleration 
Is  no  longer  a  forecast,  it  is  a  fact."  Other 
sanguine  reports  in  recent  days  Include  the 
news  that  industrial  production  In  August 
scored  the  sharpest  gain  in  more  than  a  year 
and  that  retail  sales  and  personal  income  in 
August  each  climbed  to  record  levels. 

Such  headlines,  at  first  glance,  may  even 
suggest  that  an  inflationary  boom  is  getting 
under  way.  And  that  may  indeed  turn  out  to 
be  the  case. 

A  seemingly  safer  way  to  try  to  gauge  the 
probable  course  of  the  economy,  however,  is 
to  peruse  the  so-called  leading  indicators  of 
economic  activity,  compiled  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  a  nonprofit 
group  based  in  New  "i'ork.  Generally,  these 
leading  indicators  have  been  found  over  the 
years  to  foreshadow  with  remarkable  accu- 
racy the  course  of  the  economy.  But  ironi- 
cally they  often  receive  less  publicity  than 
the  National  Bureaus  so-called  coincident 
indicators,  the  broad  yardsticks  that  show- 
where  the  economy  stands,  not  where  it  is 
heading.  The  headline-catching  economic 
measures  that  performed  so  well  in  August — 
Industrial  production,  retail  sales  and  per- 
sonal income — are  all  coincident  indicators. 

Tlie  leading  lndlt;ators  tell  a  very  different 
sort  of  story  from  the  coincident  Indicators. 
They  suggest  that  booming  business  in  the 
months  ahead  is  by  no  means  a  certainty. 
In  fact,  the  leaders  ca&t  considerable  doubt 
on  whether  business  will  continue  to  expand 
at  even  a  moderately  healthy  pace.  A  review 
of  the  12  key  leaders,  based  on  the  latest  in- 
formation available,  produces  a  decidedly 
spotty  box  score.  Six  of  the  12  point  down 
toward  reduced  business  activity  in  coming 
months.  Only  four  point  up  toward  further 
expansion   .nnd   two  are   moving  sideways. 

Overall,  this  box  score  is  actually  slightly 
less  optimistic  than  one  compiled  in  a  simi- 
lar review  of  the  leaders  in  this  column  on 
July  17.  At  that  time,  six  of  the  12  leaders 
pointed  up  and  six  pointed  down. 

.^mong  the  key  indic.itors  that  point  down 
are  some  that  most  economists  regard  as  es- 
pecially reliable  forerunners  of  overall  busi- 
ness   actlvltv.    One    is    the   statistical   series 


measuring  new  factory  orders  for  durable 
goods.  The  volume  of  these  orders  dropped 
in  August  for  the  second  straight  month. 
The  record  for  new  orders  was  set  all  the  way 
back  in  September  1966.  Another  yardstick 
that  has  recently  turned  down  is  the  series 
that  measures  contracts  and  orders  for  new 
plant  and  equipment.  Other  leaders  pointing 
toward  slower  business  are  job  placements 
In  nonagrlcultural  industries,  net  new  busi- 
ness formations,  the  net  change  In  consumer 
installment  debt  and  the  ratio  of  prices  to 
unit  labor  costs  in  manufacturing. 

The  leading  indicators  that  suggest  busjp.J 
ness  will  continue  to  expand  are  the  average 
workweek  of  production  workers,  the  change 
in  the  book  value  of  manufacturing  and 
trade  inventories,  corporate  profits  after 
taxes  and  stock  prices,  which  on  average 
have  been  higher  in  September  so  far  than  in 
August.  The  indicators  that  point  approxi- 
mately sideways  are  industrial  material  prices 
and  new  private  housing  permits. 

The  recent  overall  performance  of  the  key 
leading  Indicators,  it  is  noteworthy,  isn't  the 
only  bit  of  evidence  suggesting  business  may 
not  necessarily  be  entering  a  boom  period. 
Am.ong  other  factors,  of  course,  is  the  strike 
at  Ford  Motor  Co.,  which  started  early  this 
month,  after  the  latest  reporting  period  for 
most  of  the  key  indicators.  The  Ford  shut- 
down, while  not  an  overriding  influence  in 
the  general  economy,  undoubtedly  will  tend 
Increasingly  to  slow  overall  business  as  it  goes 
on. 

Ill  this  connection,  a  top  economist  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  estimates  that  the 
impact  of  the  strike  will  "knock  about  two 
points"  off  this  month's  industrial  produc- 
tion index.  Partly  for  this  reason,  the  econo- 
mist predicts  that  the  coimtry's  output  in- 
dex, which  stood  at  158^;  of  the  1957-59  base 
in  August,  will  decline  in  September.  "There's 
hardly  any  question  about  it,"  the  economist 
says.  As  the  Ford  strike  continues,  he  adds, 
"more  and  more  firms  that  supply  Ford  will 
be  forced  to  cut  back  operations." 

The  Federal  Reserve  official  also  notes  that 
some  "very  special  factors"  contributed  to 
August's  1.3-point  rise  In  Industrial  produc- 
tion. Roughly  half  the  Increase,  he  says,  can 
be  traced  to  a  sharp  rise  in  crude  oil  produc- 
tion because  of  curtailment  of  Mideast  sup- 
plies. Now.  with  more  oil  flowing  from  the 
Arab  states,  crude  oil  output  Is  running  be- 
low the  high  August  levels.  Other  special  fac- 
tors, the  economist  says,  included  sharp  out- 
put gains  in  the  rubber  and  electronics  in- 
dustries following  strikes. 

Taking  such  considerations  into  account, 
and  allowing  for  new  plant  facilities  now 
coming  on  stream,  the  Government  analyst 
reckons  that  U.S.  manufacturers  currently 
are  using  only  about  85'",  of  their  full  pro- 
duction potential,  no  higher  than  in  the 
year's  second  quarter  when  there  was  far  less 
talk  about  inflation.  And — the  recent  speedup 
in  consumer  prices  notwithstanding— eco- 
nomic history  shows  that  troublesome,  sus- 
tained inflation  is  rare  when  plant  operations 
drop  much  below  90      of  capacity. 


ANALYSIS  OF  SECRETARY  McNA- 
MARA'S  TESTIMONY  ON  THE 
BOMBING  OF  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FLT.BRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  "Talk  of  the  Town  '  feature  of  the 
September  16  issue  of  New  Yorker  mag- 
azine, there  is  a  tie^'ceptive  commentary 
on  Secretary  McNamara's  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  policy  of  bombing  North 
Vietnam. 

After  examining  Secretar>'  McNa- 
mara's testimony  in  the  light  of  the  an- 
nounced objectives  of  the  bombing  pol- 
icy, the  writer  concludes: 


The  Secretary  .  .  .  has  told  the  careful 
reader  that,  even  putting  moral  considera- 
tions aside,  the  bombing  is  not  woiT.h  Its 
enormous  cost  In  men  and  planes,  its  aliena- 
tion of  our  allies,  the  incredulity  or  disgust 
It  has  aroused  throughout  the  world,  or  its 
undeniable  diminution  of  chances  for  a 
negotiated  settlement 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Notes  and  Comment 

Perhaps  because  it  is  encased  in  the  stolid 
monotone  of  Pentagon-committee  language. 
Secretary  McNamara's  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee  o;i  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  not  been 
generally  greeted  as  the  astounding  docu- 
ment It  is.  The  Secretary  himself  has  helped 
to  dull  reaction  by  omitting  the  obvious  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  his  analysis.  As 
a  result,  the  "debate  between  McNamara  and 
the  generals  "  has  been  understood  to  In- 
volve an  argument  over  the  wisdom  of  fur- 
ther escalation,  whereas  in  fact  the 
McNamara  statement  cuts  the  heart  out  of 
the  military  case  for  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam at  all.  Since  our  stated  national  objec- 
tives do  not  include  the  overthrow  or  de- 
struction of  North  Vietnam,  the  only  mili- 
tary justification  for  the  bombing  is  that  it 
will  shorten  the  war  in  the  South,  or.  at 
least,  reduce  the  war's  cost,  In  life  and 
money,  and  McNamara  has  virtually  demon- 
strated that  it  does  neither. 

Three  claims  are  basic  to  the  official 
rationale.  The  first  Is  that  the  bombing  slows 
down  the  Infiltration  of  men  and  supplies 
into  the  South.  Yet  the  Secretary  points  out 
that  no  level  of  bombing  short  of  complete 
obliteration  can  keep  the  North  Vietnamese 
from  supplying  and  reinforcing  their  troops 
In  the  South,  either  at  the  current  level  or 
at  a  much  higher  one.  The  reason  has  been 
clear  to  almost  every  outside  observer  for 
a  long  time.  North  Vietnam  does  not  manu- 
facture weapons.  It  Is  not  the  source  of  sup- 
ply. It  is  simply  a  rather  sprawling  way  sta- 
tion for  goods  on  their  way  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China.  Tens  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  materiel  must  be  moved  through  North 
Vietnam  each  day  simply  to  keep  the  coun- 
try going.  Yet,  as  McNamara  Indicates,  only 
between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred 
tons — a  few  dozen  truckloadc — a  day,  at  the 
most,  is  needed  to  supply  the  conflict  in  the 
South.  As  long  as  North  Vietnam  gives 
top  priority  to  this  vital  but  tiny  trickle, 
there  is  no  way  to  halt  it.  To  attempt  to  do 
so  by  bombing  is  a  little  like  building  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  to  stop  a  leaky  faucet.  Moreover, 
the  Infiltration  has  been  steadily  Increasing, 
•ft^hen  the  bombing  began,  there  were  four 
hundred  North  Vietnamese  regulars  in  the 
South:  now  there  are  more  than  forty 
thousand,  and  no  evidence  exists  that  there 
Is  any  limit  on  further  Increases  except  the 
limit  imposed  by  Hanoi's  tactical  ludgment. 

The  second  claim,  or  hope.  Is  that  bombing 
may  break  the  will  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  bring  them  to  the  conference  table — or, 
even  better,  force  them  to  give  up.  All  the 
evidence.  Including  the  reports  of  detached 
observers.  Is  that  Hanoi  Is  less  inclined  to 
enter  Into  negotiation  now  than  It  was  in 
early  1965.  Bombing  seems  to  have  the  same 
effect  on  Asians  that  it  had  on  Anglo-Saxons; 
by  making  the  victims  angry.  It  stiffens  their 
determination  and  unifies  the  national  will. 
The  Secretary  admits  as  much  when  he  rtates 
that  we  can  never  bomb  "the  other  side"  to 
its  knees. 

Having  knocked  down  the  two  major  sup- 
ports for  the  bombing,  the  Secretary  does  as- 
sert that  it  Is  serving  the  third  purpose:  to 
make  the  war  more  costly  and  painful  for 
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the  North  Vietnamese  As  an  example,  he 
produces  the  now  classic  figure  of  Ave  hun- 
dred thousand  North  Vietnamese  compelled 
to  leave  clvlUan  occupations  In  order  to  re- 
pair bomb-torn  roads,  railroads,  and  so  on 
The  bombing  U  costly  (and  to  both  sides i 
But.  simply  aa  a  nriatter  of  logical  analysis, 
this  statement  is  meaningless  unless  one  can 
show  that  the  Increased  cost  hampers  North 
Vietnam's  ability  to  make  war,  either  imme- 
diately or  over  a  long  period  Every  Indica- 
tion 18  that  It  doesn't  North  Vietnam  is  basi- 
cally a  rural  country,  with  only  a  few  fac- 
tories, many  of  which  are  now  gone  An  agri- 
cultural economy  cannot  be  destroyed  from 
the  air  The  Increased  Soviet  aid  alone  since 
early  1965  is  four  or  five  times  the  estimated 
bombing  damage  And  food  received  from  the 
various  allies  of  North  Vietnam  more  than 
makes  up  for  any  loss  in  production  caused 
by  the  diversion  of  those  five  hundred  thou- 
sand workers  A  good  case  could  be  made  for 
the  contention  that,  except  in  terms  of  hu- 
man life.  North  Vietnam  is  showing  a  profit 
Even  the  most  militant  among  us  have  failed 
to  produce  evidence  of  food  shortages  or  oth- 
er economic  distress  In  the  North  If  every 
time  your  rent  was  raised  your  pay  was  in- 
creased even  more  living  would  be  more 
costly,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  claim  that  a 
worsening  financial  situation  required  you  to 
leave  your  home. 

Almost    every    expert,    military    or    non- 
mlUtary.  who  is  not  personally   involved  In 
conducting  the  war  has  come  up  with  the 
same  analysis    Included  are  Generals  Rldg- 
way   and  Oavln.   former  Marine   Command- 
ant Shoup.  and  a  large  group  of  the  country's 
most     distinguished     scientists     who    spent 
months  studying  the  problem    For  this  logic 
now  to  be  publicly  adopted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  Is  a  remarkable  acknowledgment 
of  Its  accuracy,  since  he  favored  the  bombing 
Initlallv    and'  has    supported    nearly    every 
step  m  Its  escalation — at  least,  until  recently. 
Both   the   available  recollections  of  insiders 
and    the    public    record    point    to    Secretary 
McNamara    as   one    of    the    three    men    who 
must  share   the  principal   responsibility   for 
transforming  a  political  and  economic  con- 
flict  first  into  a  military  struggle  and  then 
into  an  American  war.  The  others,  of  course. 
are  Secretary  Rusk   and  President  Johnson 
Now  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  by  Indirection, 
has  told  the  careful   reader  that,   even   put- 
ting moral  considerations  aside,  the  bombing 
Is  not  worth  Its  enormous  cost  In  men  and 
planes.  Its  alienation  of  our  allies,   the   in- 
credulity or  disgust  It  has  aroused  through- 
out the  world,  or  its  undeniable  diminution 
of  chances  for  a  negotiated  settlement    The 
bombing   Is  militarily   Ineffective    It  is   un- 
fortunate  that    McNamara.   having   Just  of- 
fered a  powerful  argument  for  not  tombing 
aiiy  targets  whatever,  did  not  come  out  and 
say  so  but.  Instead,  chose  to  assert  that  we 
should  not  bomb  many  more  targets    How- 
ever. In  days  when  no  distinction  Is  made  be- 
tween fact  and  rhetoric,  and  both  are  being 
constantly    reshaped    to    meet   the    political 
and  propaganda  needs  of  the  moment,  even 
a  little  bit  of  intellectual  honesty  about  the 
war.  mired  though  It  may  be  In  the  familiar. 
deceptive  confusion,  still   manages  to  shine 
with  an  unexpected,  heartening  light 


MR.  McNAMARA  FACES  BOTH  WAYS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  txj  have  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
lead  editorial  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch of  September  20,  1957,  entitled 
"Mr.   McNamara  Faces  Both  Ways." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  McNamara  Facks  Both  Ways 

Secretary  McNamara  at  San  Francisco  Mon- 
day made  an  oloquent  and  powerful  appeal 


for  "rational  discussion  and  decision  making" 
on  nuclear  strategy — and  concluded  with  the 
announcement  of  a  decision  which  seems 
anything  but  rational. 

the  decision  Is  to  proceed  with  production 
and  deployment  of  a  'light"  antl-balllstlc 
ml.sslle  defense  Intended  primarily  to  pro- 
tect us  against  China.  Mr.  McNamara  had 
argued  vigorously  against  the  decision  only  a 
few  months  ago.  In  our  view  he  falls  short 
of  giving  adequate  rational  grounds  for  It 
now. 

To  much  of  his  speech,  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant he  has  made,  no  exception  can  be 
taken.  With  measured  and  Irrefutable  argu- 
ments he  destroys  any  case  for  building  a 
"heavy  ABM  system  designed  to  protect  us 
against  Russian  nuclear  power.  Our  protec- 
tion, he  says,  lies  In  our  offensive  missile 
superiority,  which  Is  now  on  the  order  of 
three  or  four  to  one.  and  which  assures  us 
for  the  foreseeable  future  of  the  power  to 
wipe  out  any  enemy  or  comblnatlon,x>f  ene- 
mies even  after  absorbing  a  surprise  attack. 
Building  a  "heavy"  ABM  system.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara persuasively  argues,  would  not  pro- 
vide an  impenetrable  shield.  What  It  would 
provide  Is  an  incentive  for  the  Soviets  to  mul- 
tiply their  own  offensive  forces,  thus  trigger- 
ing "a  senseless  upward  spiral  of  nuclear 
arms,"  At  the  end  of  this  new  stage  in  the 
arms  race,  both  sides  would  be  essentially 
where  they  were  before.  After  wasting  vast 
resources,  each  would  still  lack  the  power 
to  wipe  out  the  other  with  a  first  strike,  but 
each  would  still  pofsess  the  power  to  destroy 
the  other  In  a  retaliatory  second  strike. 
Surely  he  is  right  In  concluding  that  in  these 
circumstances  what  the  world  needs  is  not  a 
new  race  of  nuclear  arms,  but  "a  new  race 
towards  reasonableness." 

Yet  It  Is  hard  to  agree  that  he  and  the  Ad- 
ministration are  racing  towards  reasonable- 
ness by  deciding  to  build.  If  not  a  "heavy" 
ABM  system  ag.^lnst  Russia,  a  "light"  ABM 
systemagalnst  China.  The  decision  seems  to 
be  dictated  not  by  reason  but  by  political 
and  military  pressures.  Mr.  McNamara's  ef- 
fort to  Justify  It  simply  does  not  carry  con- 
viction. 

The  Secretary  says  China  may  have  a 
"modest"  nuclear  force  by  the  mid-70B.  and 
a  small  .ABM  system  would  enable  us  to  deter 
China  from  using  it  for  "nuclear  blackmail" 
in  Asia,  But  ABMs  on  American  soil  are  not 
going  to  protect  Formosa  or  Vietnam  or  India 
from  Chinese  missiles.  As  Mr,  McNamara  him- 
self cogently  argues  with  respect  to  Russia, 
the  real  protection,  the  real  deterrent,  lies 
not  In  ABMs  of  questionable  effectiveness  but 
m  our  power  to  destroy  an  enemy  in  retalia- 
tion for  a  nuclear  attack  anywhere. 

Mr  McNamara  argues  also  that  a  "light" 
ABM  system  would  Incidentally  strengthen 
defense"  of  our  missile  bases  against  Soviet 
attack,  but  since  he  has  previously  argued 
that  a  "heavy"  system  would  not  strengthen 
those  defenses  enough,  this  must  be  con- 
sidered a  weak  rationalization  He  says  there 
would  be  some  degree  of  protection  of  our 
population  against  an  accidental  missile 
launch  somewhere  In  the  world;  but  the 
only  way  to  gain  any  population  protection 
of  meaningful  proportions  would  be  to  sur- 
round every  city  with  ABMs.  and  this  he 
does  not  propose  to  do. 

Mr,  McNamara  Is  quite  right  In  warning 
that  we  must  guard  against  pressures  to  ex- 
pand his  "light"  system  Into  the  "heavy"  one 
which,  as  he  says,  would  accelerate  the  "mad 
momentum"  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  But 
where  he  hopes  to  have  relieved  those  pres- 
sures we  fear  he  has  only  encouraged  them. 
Already  militarist  Congressmen  are  proclaim- 
ing his  decision  as  but  the  first  step,  the 
foot  In  the  door.  At  the  next  stage  we  expect 
to  hear  them  proclaiming  how  absurd  it  Is  to 
build  a  little  ABM  defense  against  a  minor 
nuclear  power  like  China  when  what  Is 
needed  is  an  enormous  ABM  defense  against 
Russia  Having  yielded  a  little.  Mr,  McNamara 
will  find  It  very  hard  not  to  yield  more. 


The  Secretary,  far  more  than  many  others, 
has  faced  up  to  the  awful  realities  of  the 
nuclear  age.  and  grasped  the  folly  of  endless 
escalation  of  overkill  capacity.  But  he  does 
not  follow  the  logic  of  his  own  conclusions. 
Just  as  in  Vietnam  he  marshals  an  over- 
powering case  against  the  effectiveness  of 
bombing  the  North,  yet  presides  over  the 
bombing  and  each  stage  of  its  escalation,  so 
In  this  case  he  destroys  any  rational  grounds 
for  building  an  ABM  system  light  or  heavy. 
and  yet  winds  up  building  one.  What  are.  we 
wonder,  his  basic  principles? 


A  SLUR  ON  INTER -AMERICAN  BANK 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
prove of  the  editorial  published  in  the 
New  York  Ti-.ies  of  September  23  re- 
garding the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Slur  on  Inter-American  Bank 

The  Inter-American  Bank  is  one  of  the 
pioneering  institutions  in  development  fi- 
nance. Congress  has  recognized  the  com- 
mendable Job  It  has  done  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  by  continuing  to  approve  sizable 
contributions  to  its  oF>erations.  But  the  de- 
mand  of  the  United  States  Congress  that  the 
bank  be  subjected  to  a  special  audit  may  well 
be  interpreted  as  a  slur  on  its  dedicated  staff 
and  on  the  programs  it  has  sponsored  In 
Latin  America, 

It  is  doubtful  that  Congress  Intended  to 
cast  aspersions  on  this  estimable  institu- 
tion or  to  Inflame  its  Latin-American  mem- 
bers. But.  as  it  did  in  denying  Britain  the 
right  to  bid  on  construction  of  some  Navy 
minesweepers.  Congress  through  .=uch  petty 
actions  Is  Jeopardizing  this  country's  friends 

Indeed,  there  is  a  real  danger  that  Latin- 
American  contributors  will  retaliate  by  also 
demanding  expensive  audits  of  their  own. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  if  other  foreign 
countries  sought  to  ex.\mine  the  books  of 
the  International  Development  Association, 
the  new  Asian  Development  Bank  and  other 
international  financial  Institutions  Such  of- 
fensive tactics  could  only  embitter  relations 
between  cooperating  countries  and  make  it 
impossible  to  keep  the  high  quality  per- 
sonnel now  at  work. 

The  Inter-American  Bank  and  other  in- 
stitutions borrowing  funds  in  the  market 
place  already  undergo  scrupulous  independ- 
ent audits  Moreover,  they  are  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  national  represent- 
atives who  sit  on  their  boards.  So  there 
Is  no  reason  for  the  United  States  or  any 
other  country  to  Insist  on  further  superfluous 
Inspections.  It  is  too  late  to  reconsider  this 
measure  now.  but  it  will  hardly  win  friends 
and  Influence  for  the  United  States  In  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  it  would  be  a  serv- 
ice to  the  public  to  be  told  the  full  storj', 
which  Is  that  the  Senate  deleted  the 
Selden  amendment  requiring  the  audit; 
that  the  administration  did  not  object: 
that  the  House  rejected  the  conference 
report,  which  did  not  include  this 
amendment.  The  House  vote  was  about 
2  to  1  in  rejecting  the  conference  re- 
port. 

In  short,  the  Senate  did  all  that  It 
reasonably  could  to  prevent  this  slur 
upon  the  Inter-American  Bank  man- 
agement, but  was  overridden  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  the  tacit 
support  of  the  administration. 
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MUST  AMERICAN  BOYS  CONTINUE 
TO  DIE  TO  KEEP  SAIGON  PO- 
LICE STATE  IN  POWER? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
leading  editorial  of  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning  is  entitled  "Retrogression 
in  Saigon."  In  it.  the  comment  is  made 
that  the  recent  midnight  raid  and  sub- 
sequent arrest  and  detention  of  former 
Finance  Minister  Thanh  for  18  hours 
"did  not  q-aite  jibe  with  that  glowing 
firsthand  report  of  the  President's  spe- 
cial commission  gave  us  of  democracy 
burgeoning  bravely  in  a  war-torn  land." 

There  has  been  no  retrogression  in 
Saigon. 

The  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
was  a  police  state  before  the  rigged  elec- 
tions of  September  3.  1967. 

The  rigged  elections  changed  nothing. 
Many  of  us  pointed  that  out  here  on  the 
floor'on  August  11,  1967. 

The  stage  was  .set  well  before  Sep- 
tember 3  with  the  props  all  in  place— 
the  strictly  controlled  press,  the  care- 
ful screening  of  candidates,  with  the 
complete  elimination  from  participation 
of  popular  candidates  who  posed  too 
great  a  threat  to  the  military  junta — 
the  eligible  electorate  screened  with  equal 
care — duplicate  ballots  given  to  the  mil- 
itary. Then  the  curtain  was  drawn  and 
the  President's  commission  was  permitted 
to  watch  where,  and  when  only  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  the  military  junta. 

The  surprise  of  the  Washington  Post 
that  with  such  careful  rigging  of  the  elec- 
tion in  South  'Vietnam  "instant  democ- 
racy "  did  not  result  from  the  Septem- 
ber 3  elections  is  really  what  is  sur- 
prising. 

What  else  could  be  expected? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Washington 
Post  will  call  its  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  some  of  its  columnists  who  seem  to 
be  living  in  a  "never-never"  land,  ob- 
livious to  the  facts  of  life. 

The  Washington  Post  expresses  the 
hope  tliat  the  Government  in  Saigon 
"continue  to  try  to  advance,  rather  than 
retard,  some  measure  of  political  re- 
form." It  warns  that  without  such  re- 
forms, "the  generals  should  be  on  notice 
that  our  war  effort  may  suffer,  in  turn, 
from  an  erosion  of  popular  support  at 
home." 

I  agree  with  that  warning  but  must 
point  out  that  all  signs  indicate  that  the 
tide  of  that  erosion  grows  stronger  daily. 
The  question  may  well  be  asked:  "Must 
American  boys  continue  to  die  for  that 
Saigon  gang?" 

Well.  I  am  asking  it.  More  than  13,000 
have  already  been  killed  in  combat,  and 
100. COO  wounded,  many  of  them  crippled 
for  life — blinded,  armless,  legless,  para- 
lyzed. It  is  positively  disgraceful  that  we 
continue  to  pretend  we  are  instilling 
democracy  down  there,  and  sacrificing 
our  boys  wantonly  for  that  illicit  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  entitled  "Retrogression  in  Sai- 
gon." published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  September  25,  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  T.al- 
MADGE  in  the  chair'.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Retsocression  in  Saigon 

That  was  some  sample,  the  other  day.  of 
the  new  look  in  South  Vietnamese  politics 


that  was  supposed  to  have  been  ushered  In 
by  the  presidential  elections  early  this 
month.  Gun-toting  policemen  rampaging 
through  the  home  of  former  Finance  Minister 
Thanh  and  terrifying  his  small  children, 
knocks  on  the  door  at  midnight  and  sum- 
mary arrests  on  the  street,  newsmen  roughed 
up  and  cameramen  robbed  of  their  film — 
somehow  it  didn't  quite  jibe  with  that  glow- 
ing first-hand  report  the  Presidents  special 
commission  gave  us  cif  democracy  burgeon- 
ing bravely  In  a  war-torn  land.  Apparently 
the  ruling  military  clique  now  believes  that 
with  this  clean  bill  in  hand  on  their  con- 
duct of  the  actual  voting,  anything  goes. 

They  should  be  told.  In  no  uncertain 
terms,  that  it  does  not.  The  release  of  Mr. 
Thanh  after  18  hours  of  detention  on 
charges  of  "Communist  connections"  can- 
not erase  the  record  of  systematic,  strong- 
arm  tactics  against  a  man  who  many  respon- 
sible American  officials  have  pronounced  to 
be  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  effective  lead- 
ers m  all  of  South  Vietnam.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  bar  him  from  candidacy  in  the 
election  as  a  "neutralist"  or  "pro-Commu- 
nist" in  the  first  place.  His  release  from  cus- 
tody confirms  the  strong  Impression  that 
this  was  always  a  trumped-up  cise.  This  out- 
rage Is  only  compounded  by  his  recent  n^an- 
handllng  which  must  also  be  read  in  the 
context  of  the  swift  Jailing,  on  corruption 
charges,  of  Mr.  Du.  the  "peace"  candidate, 
who  was  allowed  to  run  in  the  election  and 
had  the  audacity  to  give  the  winner.  Gen- 
eral  Thleu.  an  uncomfortably  close  race. 

Perhaps  the  Administration  should  have 
been  a  touch  more  restrained  In  its  effusive 
efforts  to  pronounce  the  vote  as  something 
of  a  triumph  for  representative  government, 
for  the  findings  of  the  President's  study 
group  could  not  have  been  expected  to  take 
Into  account  the  effects  of  police-state  rough 
stuff  which  preceded  the  vote,  of  the  press 
censorship,  cf  the  backstage  manipulations 
to  determine  who  could  and  could  not  run. 
Already  press  censorship  is  tightening  again. 
The  spirit  of  "reconciliation."  which  was  so 
much  a  part  of  the  winners'  campaign  ora- 
tory, does  not  seem  to  be  much  in  evidence 
now. 

It  would  be  quite  unreasonable,  of  course, 
to  expect  the  generals  to  mend  their  ways 
in  a  month.  And  It  was  never  realistic  to 
think  that  one  election  could  transform  the 
character  of  Vietnamese  politics  or  alter  a 
power  structure  which  inevitably  makes  the 
military  much  the  most  potent  single  force. 

But  is  it  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
ne'aiy  elected  government  continue  to  try  to 
advance,  rather  than  retard,  some  measure 
of  political  reform.  Our  war  effort  depends 
In  no  small  part  on  the  new  Saigon  gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  establish  a  strong,  popu- 
lar base.  If  these  South  Vietnamese  efforts 
are  not  forthcoming,  the  generals  should  be 
on  notice  that  our  war  effort  may  suffer.  In 
turn,  from  an  erosion  of  popular  support 
at  home. 


MEXICO'S  SUCCESS  STORY 

Mr,  GRUENING,  Mr,  President,  as  one 
whose  acquaintance  with  Mexico  goes 
back  45  years  and  has  watched  with 
hopeful  sympathy  its  steady  progress 
from  revolution  to  evolution,  the  evidence 
of  its  success  is  most  gratifying.  No  less 
gratifying  is  the  present  happy  state  of 
our  relations  with  our  southern  neigh- 
bor. They  have  never  been  as  good  as 
they  are  now,  and  we  want  to  keep  them 
so — or  better. 

Mexico  laid  the  foimdation  for  its  suc- 
cess through  revolution.  That  revolution 
antedated  the  Communist  takeover  of 
the  Russian  revolution  and  Mexico's 
revolution  was  never  infiltrated  by  the 
Communist   ideology   and   methods.   Its 


revolutionary  reforms  arose  out  of  its 
own  experiences:  they  were  directed  at 
abuses  which  had  retarded  that  country 
for  centuries. 

Mexico  still  has  problems.  The  one 
which  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
threatens  its  future  progress  is  o\'er- 
population.  To  date  it  has  done  nothing 
to  face  that  issue,  but  there  are  hopeful 
signs  that  it  soon  may  realize  the  enor- 
mity of  its  problems  when  its  present 
population  doubles  in  the  next  third  of  a 
century. 

A  fine  summary  of  Mexico's  success  is 
found  in  an  article  entitled'  "Mexico's 
Success  Story."  published  in  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  of  October  2,  1967.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Mexico's  Success  Stoby;  New  Industries, 
Sound  Money.  Steady    Growth 

(Note. — The  Mexicans  appear  to  have 
found  a  success  formula  that  is  unique  In 
Latin  America.  Massive  worries  remain — nag- 
ging poverty  In  the  rural  areas  and  an  explod- 
ing population,  as  examples.  But  fresh  capi- 
tal, sound  currency  and  business  incentives 
are  giving  the  US,  neighbor  development  on 
a  steady  and  stable  course.) 

Mexico  City. — Just  to  the  south  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  found  a  real  success 
story  in  what  has  been  an  underdeveloped 
nation.  This  story  points  to  what  can  be 
done  by  a  combination  of  hard  work  with 
policies  that  experience  has  shown  to  be 
practical, 

Mexico,  if  all  of  the  signs  are  right,  defi- 
nitely has  "taken  off.  "  It  is  breaking  through 
the  restraints  that  long  have  held  the  nation 
in  check.  Still  to  be  solved  are  massive  prob- 
lems— rural  poverty,  maldistribution  of  In- 
come and  an  exploding  population. 

The  contrast  with  many  other  nations  of 
Latin  America  is  sharp.  Instability,  inflation 
and  unwillingness  to  face  up  to  basic  prob- 
lems have  showed  progress  in  many  of  these 
countries.  Mexico,  by  contrast,  la  proving 
that  planning  for  the  future,  sound  policies 
of  taxing  and  spending,  and  insistence 
on  a  strong  currency  can  be  the  keys  to 
steady  and  stable  growth  for  developing 
nations. 

SOUND    CREDIT 

Two  years  ago.  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  declared  the  Mexican  peso  a  "hard  cur- 
rency" Mexico's  International  credit  Is 
strong  and  there  is  no  trouble  in  floating 
bond  issues  in  the  New  York  market.  One 
loan  recently  was  marketed  in  Europe, 

This  country's  planners  seek  to  keep  the 
nation's  rate  of  growth  between  6  and  7  per 
cent  a  year,  which  they  regard  as  a  "sustain- 
able rate,"  When  that  rate  rises  to  10  per 
cent  or  above,  inflation  threatens  and  steps 
are  taken  to  cool  things  off. 

The  result  is  that  the  average  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  in  Mexico  has  been  about  2 
per  cent  annually — a  record  that  compares 
favorably  with  rises  In  the  so-called  "ad- 
vanced" nations  of  the  world  A  special  ef- 
fort Is  made  to  keep  down  costs  of  the  basic 
elements  of  diet — beans,  corn  and  milk.  It  is 
In  this  field  that  the  contrast  Is  sharpest 
with  most  developing  nations. 

CONrlDENCE    HIGH 

With  the  Mexican  peso  stable,  prlvau  sav- 
ings have  been  growing  at  a  rate  of  15  per 
cent  or  more  a  year  The  growth  of  financial 
institutions  has  been  equally  striking.  The 
Increased  flow  of  savings  is  providing  capital 
for  both  private  and  public  investment — in 
building,  in  Industry. 

The  high  rate  of  savings  and  of  Investment 
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reflects  confidence  of  people  In  Mexico's  fu- 
ture. 

Younger  people  In  Mexico  have  the  Idea 
that  the  way  to  make  money  Is  to  go  into 
business — Just  as  Americans  long  have  felt. 
The  country's  'new  rich"  are  Industrialists. 
In  most  of  Latin  America,  by  contrast,  the 
Idea  Is  to  own  land,  to  go  Into  the  military- 
service,  or  to  Invest  In  U.S.  or  Europe. 

FOREIGN     PL.'VNTS     WOOED 

Mexico's  policies  are  encouraging  Invest- 
ment from  abroad.  In  the  past  two  years 
direct  foreign  investment  and  reinvested 
earnings  of  foreign-owned  firms  have  aver- 
aged around  200  million  dollars  annually.  At 
present,  many  smaller  U.S.  firms  are  Joining 
the  bigger  companies  In  Mexican  investment. 

A  new  development  Is  in  the  plants  that 
are  springing  up  near  the  Mexican-US 
border. 

Border  towns,  once  best  known  for  vice, 
now  are  attracting  American  firms.  Most  are 
light  manufacturing  industries.  Including 
textiles  and  electronics,  that  use  much  hand 
labor  Tijuana.  Mexican.  Cludad.  Juarez  have 
30  to  40  of  these  firms,  with  others  interested. 

A  special  policy  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment Is  encouraging  foreign-company  In- 
vestment along  the  border  So  long  as  the 
finished  products  of  these  companies  are  not 
sold  in  Mexico,  the  firms  are  permitted  to 
bring  in  materials  duty-free.  The  hope  ap- 
parently is  to  compete  with  Hong  Kong  and 
other  centers  in  Asia.  Labor  costs  are  one 
third  to  one  half  those  in  U.S.  '^'hlle  these 
costs  are  much  higher  than  Hong  Kong's. 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  American 
market  is  far  lower. 

FLEXIBLE     POLICY 

Mexico,  like  other  natlon.s,  Including  Can- 
ada and  France,  frets  about  too  much  control 
bv   foreign   Interests 

'There  Is  a  so-called  "Mexlcanlzatlon"  pol- 
icy requiring  51  per  cent  Mexican  ownership 
of  new  industries  that  sell  inside  the  coun- 
try This  tends  to  deter  some  US.  firms. 
However,  the  policy  Is  flexible. 

If  an  American  firm  is  producing  goods 
not  competitive  with  Mexican  firms,  uses  a 
lot  of  labor,  wmts  to  \nctixe  In  an  area  that 
needs  new  Industry,  and  the  products  can  be 
exported,  the  51  per  cent  requirement  is 
waived  In  one  recent  case,  onlv  15  per  cent 
Mexican  ownership  wa.s  required 

Said  one  official:  "U.  S  investors  scream 
about  the  Mexlcanlzatlon  policy— but  go 
right  on  Investing," 

Although  Mexico  Is  making  a  major  effort 
to  become  se'.f-sufflclent  In  both  manufac- 
tured goods  and  farm  products — and  im- 
ports axe  held  down  to  around  8  or  9  per 
cent  of  the  country's  total  output— the  Gov- 
ernment often  has  refused  to  protect  many 
inefficient  Industries.  There  is  pressvire  on 
the  country's  industrialists  to  cut  costs  and 
become  more  efficient  If  prices  get  out  of 
line,  the  tap  is  opened  and  foreign  products 
are  let  in  more  freelv. 

This  country  has  shown  farsightedness  in 
development  of  the  tourist  trade — while 
others  In  Latin  America  lagged. 

In  1961.  despite  strong  objections  from 
Mexican  airlines  that  wanted  protection,  US. 
and  other  foreign  airlines  were  given  new 
routes.  Results  have  been  spectacular,  with 
annual  Increases  in  traffic  from  7  to  14  per 
cent 

Last  year  tourists.  Including  those  to 
U.S. -border  cities,  numbered  1  5  million,  and 
they  spent  860  million  dollars  This  Income 
was  a  big  plus  to  Mexico  In  balancing  Its  In- 
ternational payments 

Everything  possible  has  been  done  to  make 
tourists  feel  at  home.  Special  examinations 
are  required  of  guides.  Police  and  other  of- 
ficials wear  armbands  telling  what  languages 
they  speak.  Celling  prices  are  set  on  hotel 
rooms — and  enforced.  Tourist  offices  have 
been  set  up  over  much  of  the  world. 

Hotel  space  in  Mexico  City  always  is  in 
tight  supp;      Acapulco,  once  strictly  a  winter 


playground,  has  developed  aye&r-round  busi- 
ness. New  areas  are  being  developed.  The 
1968  Olympic  Games,  In  Mexico  City,  will 
give  a  boost  to  the  profitable  totirlst  trade. 

Ingenuity  and  initiative  are  being  shown 
in  other  fields  as  well. 

BOON    FOB    AGRICULTURE 

Two  years  ago.  when  the  American  Gov- 
ernment ended  the  bracero  program  which 
permitted  thousands  of  Mexicans  to  enter 
the  U.S.  to  pick  vegetable  and  fruit  crops, 
the  Mexican  Government  entered  only  a  mild 
protest  despite  heavy  loss  of  bracero  Income. 

Now,  U.S.  capital  Is  pouring  Into  the  de- 
velopment of  Mexican  fruit  and  vegetable 
growing  for  the  American  market.  Many  U.S. 
growers,  faced  with  higher  wage  rates,  have 
had  to  switch  to  crops  requiring  less  "stoop 
labor." 

A  good  example  is  found  In  tomatoes. 
When  production  dipped  in  California,  Mex- 
ico rushed  to  fill  the  gap.  and  tomatoes  now 
are  an  Important  export.  One  major  U.S. 
firm  has  sec  up  a  catsup  plant.  Other  plants 
are  being  planned. 

In  the  end,  U.S.  termination  of  the  bra- 
cero program — the  result  of  heavy  pressure 
by  labor  unions — may  prove  a  boon  instead 
of  a  deterrent  to  Mexico. 

Over  all.  agriculture  in  Mexico  is  not  ad- 
vancing as  rapidly  as  manufacturing.  Yet 
farm  gains  are  outstripping  those  of  other 
countries  in  Latin  America. 

FAST-GROWING    POPULATION 

The  area  of  land  in  Mexico  that  is  suit- 
able for  efficient  and  really  productive  farm- 
ing is  small  in  relation  to  the  population  of 
43  million.  This  problem  Is  further  compli- 
cated by  a  still  unsolved  problem  of  a  popu- 
lation explosion  of  the  kind  that  Is  general 
through  Latin  countries  of  the  Hemisphere. 

A  portion  of  the  Mexican  farm  economy 
consists  of  peasants,  on  marginal  land,  bare- 
ly eking  out  an  existence.  Yet  another  por- 
tion of  Mexico's  farm  economy — where  it  is 
possible — is  highly  developed.  Says  a  bank 
economist : 

"The  commercial  sector  of  the  farm  econ- 
omy here  is  vigorous,  productive,  impres- 
sive. It  can  hold  its  own  with  the  Western 
United  States." 

ADVANCED    IRRIGATION 

Mexico's  drive  for  irrigation  goes  back  to 
the  1920s  when  farsighted  policies  were  ap- 
plied. Irrigation  has  opened  the  way  for  large 
Increases  in  production  on  otherwise  unpro- 
ductive land. 

On  Mexico's  Northwest  Coast  are  large  Ir- 
rigated wheat  farms,  operated  by  progressive 
farmers.  In  harvesting  season,  an  American 
would  think  he  was  In  Kansas.  Yields  are 
extremely  high  and  modern  machinery  and 
techniques  are  used. 

Mexico  has  passed  self-sufficiency  In  wheat 
and  could  produce  much  more  than  it  does. 
However,  the  Government  has  drawn  back 
from  protecting  marginal  farmers  by  the  use 
of  price  supports,  and  is  not  trying  to  be- 
come a  surplus  producer.  Policy.  Instead,  Is 
to  urge  farmers  to  grow  oilseeds,  feed  grains 
and  other  crops  In  which  Mexico  Is  not  yet 
self-sufficient. 

■Varieties  of  wheat  developted  In  Mexico, 
with  the  help  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
are  being  sent  to  India,  Pakistan.  Turkey 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  These  strains 
are  more  suitable  for  hot  climates  and  irri- 
gated land  than  are  U.S.  varieties. 

MANY    TRAINED    EXPERTS 

One  explanation  for  Mexico's  success  lies 
in  Its  "cadre  of  technicians." 

Unlike  Its  neighbors  to  the  south,  Mexico 
has  trained  experts  in  fields  such  as  finance 
and  banking,  dam  construction,  highway 
and  railroad  engineering.  If  the  country 
wants  to  btUld  a  dam.  it  does  not  need  to 
run  to  the  U.S.  for  either  money  or  know- 
how.  Some  Mexlcan-bullt  dams  are  regarded 
as  engineering  masterpieces.  U.S.   engineers 


admit  there  is  nothing  they  can  teach  Mexi- 
can engineers  about  draining  and  irrigation. 

Mexico,  among  other  things,  ranks  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  construction  of  superhighways 
and  freeways.  Some  of  its  engineering  Ideas 
In  this  field  have  been  borrowed  by  U.S.  high- 
way engineers. 

Another  key  factor  in  the  Mexican  suc- 
cess story:  hard  work. 

Says  an  ofnclal  of  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment: 

"This  Is  rather  hard  to  explain,  but  Mexi- 
cans are  not  afraid  of  getting  their  hands 
dirty.  In  fact,  to  earn  a  degree  In  any  pro- 
fessional field,  a  student  must  spend  at  least 
six  months  to  a  year  In  social  service.  Many 
work  in  remote  areas  as  doctors  and  engi- 
neers. The  son  of  a  pea.sant  in  Mexico  can 
work  up  to  any  Job  he  is  c:ipable  of  filling." 

Hand  in  hand  with  economic  stability  has 
been  stability  of  Government. 

A  one-party  system  usually  has  been 
found  to  lead  to  nepotism,  corruption  and 
stagnation.  Nobody  seems  to  know  quite  why, 
but  in  Mexico,  one-party  Government  has 
worked.  Upper  leve'.s  of  Mexican  bureaucracy 
are  competent  and  dedicatsd. 

Explains  an  official  of  an  International 
bank:  "Mexicans  try  to  explain  this  to  me  in 
terms  of  the  revolution,  of  tradition  and  cul- 
ture, but  I  still  do  not  understand  It  at  all." 

CIVILIAN   CONTROL 

Since  before  World  War  II,  this  country 
has  had  civilian,  middle-of-the-road  Govern- 
ent.  At  times,  Mexico  has  shifted  to  the  left: 
at  other  times,  to  the  right.  There  has  been 
change  even  when  outgoing  Presidents  have, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  named  their 
successors. 

The  way  the  political  system  operates,  ex- 
tremists so  far  have  had  no  chance  of  elec- 
tion. In  addition,  the  milit.nry  has  little  pow- 
er: so  does  the  church.  Whatever  the  reason 
the  result  Is  a  system  that  provides  govern- 
ment in  a  responsible  manner. 

T'ne  Mexican  Government,  for  example,  has 
played  a  major  role  in  spurring  the  country's 
development  boom  through  the  Nacional  Fi- 
nancierd,  a  Government  finance  corporation. 
This  agency,  through  development  loans,  has 
helped  to  establish  more  than  50,000  indus- 
trial concerns. 

Many  of  Mexico's  most  successful  manufac- 
turingfirms  got  their  start,  or  their  impetus 
for  expansion,  from  the  Nacional  Financierd. 
Its  officials  are  highly  respected  for  their 
business  know-how  and  sense  of  responsibU- 

Yet  Mexico  still  Is  beset  by  serious  prob- 
lems. 

HTRITAGE   OF  POVERTY 

The  worst  of  the  trotibles  is  rural  poverty, 
inherited  from  the  past  and  aggravated  by 
land  reform  which  resulted  in  units  too  small 
for  efficient,  modern  farming. 

In  sections  of  the  Mexican  Interior,  there 
are  places  where  per  capita  income  is  as  low- 
as  in  countries  such  as  India  or  Egypt,  or 
lower  In  some  semldesert  areas,  water  is  too 
scarce  to  meet  needs  of  the  people.  As  a  re- 
sult, some  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 
There  are  about  3  million  native  Indians  liv- 
ing in  remote  areas  on  unproductive  land. 
They  speak  no  Spanish  and  exist  much  as 
their  ancestors  did  across  the  centuries. 

Bec-ause  of  inability  to  live  on  the  land, 
hundreds  of  thou.?ands  of  Mexicans  in  a  pop- 
ulation that  is  burgeoning  have  flocked  into 
the  larger  cities.  The  result  is  an  employment 
problem.  Mexico  has  Us  slums,  but  they  do 
not  compare  with  those  in  many  other  Latin- 
American  countries. 

GOVFRNMFNT'S    CHOI'~ES 

In  View  of  the  need  to  improve  the  plight 
of  the  rural  poor.  Mexico's  economic  planners 
are  faced  with  hard  choices. 

Some  think  more  should  be  done  for  the 
pcxir — smaller  irrigation  projects  should  be 
built  In  poverty-stricken  areas,  and  more  sec- 
ondary roads  built  to  open  up  remote  areas. 

Others  say  money  should  be  put,  first.  Into 
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productive,  modern  agriculture  to  build  Mex- 
ico's economic  strength,  and  that  the  country 
is  not  yet  able  to  undertake  a  U.S. -type  "war 
on  poverty." 

The  Mexican  Government  is  trying  to 
maintain  a  balance  between  these  two  view- 
points—doing enough  m  rural  areas  to  pre- 
vent starvation,  but  putting  most  resources 
where  the  payoll  is  bigger  and  quicker. 

Some  steps  have  been  taken  to  alleviate 
poverty.  Strong  efforts  are  being  made  in 
education  especially  One  program  Is  trying 
to  provide  more  joljs  In  small  towns  in  rural 
areas:  another  is  designed  to  provide  more 
agricultural  credit  for  small  farmers.  Officials 
admit  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Mexico's  Government,  despite  a  good  over- 
all record,  has  had  some  setbacks. 

As  an  example,  the  Government  requires 
that  automobile  assembly  be  done  locally, 
with  60  per  cent  of  the  parts  produced  m 
Mexico.  It  is  almost  Impossible  to  import  a 
car  because  of  Government  regulations.  But 
the  market  is  not  large  enough  to  support  the 
required  assembly  plants.  The  policy  has  pro- 
duced inefficiency  and  high  prices. 

Among  other  problents: 

Mexico's  birth  rate  is  extremely  high,  and 
nothing  much  has  been  done  about  family 
planning.  This  Is  not  the  result  of  any  church 
doctrine.  Mexicans  believe  every  child  bom 
is  another  fine  Mexican  to  be  proud  of.  and 
the  more  Mexicans  tlie  better  Outside  ex- 
perts say  this  may  be  a  'time  bomb"  which 
will  act  ;is  a  deterrent  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  future. 

Occational  violence  has  occurred  in  Mexico 
as  elsewhere.  A  gun  battle  between  rival 
union  factions  in  Acapulco  in  August  killed 
32  and  wounded  nearly  a  hundred.  Police 
lecenlly  arrested  13  i^ersons  on  charges  of 
participating  in  a  plot  financed  by  Red  China 
to  overthrow  the  Government  by  guerrilla 
warfare. 

Higher  education  is  inadequate.  Too  much 
of  college  training  is  concentrated  in  the  Na- 
tional University  at  Mexico  City,  now  enroll- 
ing 85.000  students.  Many  teachers  and  stu- 
dents are  part-time,  and  sUndards  are  low. 
New  idea  is  to  Improve  provincial  schools, 
especially  technical  schools. 

Mexico  needs  to  develop  more  advanced 
industries,  and  to  develop  its  own  domestic 
markets.  Too  much  emphasis  is  on  such  prod- 
ucts as  dishes  and  home  appliances  that  are 
exported  to  foreign  markets. 

THE   WAY    TO    PROGRESS 

Added  up.  however.  Mexico  is  a  shining 
light  th.-it  is  pointing  the  way  to  progress  for 
other  nations  in  this  Hemisphere  and 
throughout  the  developing  world. 

The  United  States  has  Indicated  that  it 
would  be  happy  to  see  Mexico  assume  polit- 
ical leadership  in  Latin  America.  Mexico  has 
never  assumed  tliis  role. 

Mexican  Presidents  have  been  quiet,  locally 
oriented  men  as  a  rule,  concerned  mainly 
with  domestic  problems  rather  than  with 
hemispheric  p>ower  and  leadership.  Some  ob- 
servers say  that  this  may  be  one  of  the 
secrets  of  Mexico's  success. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  ■Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  sugfzest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  MoN- 
TOYA  in  the  chair  > .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


privileged  to  serve,  is  scheduled  tliis 
week  to  report  the  so-called  Federal  elec- 
tion campaign  financing  bill  to  the 
Senate. 

I  strenuously  opposed  this  measure  in 
committee,  and  1  expect  to  vote  against 
it  on  the  f^oor  of  the  Senate.  At  a  time 
when  we  ai-e  conducting  a  S2-billion-a- 
month  war  in  Vietnam  and  when  our 
economy  is  m  such  a  state  of  disarray 
that  the  President  proposes  to  put  more 
of  a  tax  burden  on  the  American  people, 
I  can  find  no  justification  for  using  pub- 
lic funds  to  pay  for  tlie  election  cam- 
paigns of  politicians. 

In  addition  to  minority  views  which  I 
shall  file  with  the  Finance  Committee,  I 
also  expect  to  have  more  to  say  on  the 
bill  when  it  is  brought  before  the  Senate. 

At  this  time.  1  desire  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  results  of  a 
recent  poll  taken  by  the  Columbus,  Ga.. 
Ledger-Enquirer  on  public  sentiment 
about  the  bill.  The  poll  asked  this  ques- 
tion: 

Do  you  favor  the  bill  presently  before 
Congress  to  use  public  funds  to  pay  the  cost 
of  presidential  campaigns? 

The  results  showed  80  percent  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  16  percent  in  the 
affirmative,  and  4  percent  undecided. 
Judging  from  the  mail  I  have  received, 
this  same  high  percentage  in  opposition 
to  the  campaign  financing  bill  prevails 
throughout  the  State  of  Georgia. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCING 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  on  which  I  am 


REAL  NEED  IN   1967  FOR  RATIFICA- 
TION   OF    HUMAN    RIGHTS    CON- 
VENTION ON  SLAVERY— CXLIII 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.   Mr.  President,  the 
practice  of  forced  labor  is  widely  report- 
ed in  the  press.  The  facts  are  there  for 
all  to  see. 

Anyone  can  easily  discover  that  politi- 
cal equality  for  women  is  far  from  a 
universal  fact. 

But  slavery  is  a  different  question. 
Most  people — especially  in  the  Western 
World — have  already  consigned  slavery 
to  the  history  books.  We  can  make  no 
more  serious  mistake.  In  1967.  just  as  in 
1667.  slavery  is  a  flourishing  commer- 
cial enterprise  and  a  totally  dehumaniz- 
ing process. 

We,  in  the  United  States,  of  course, 
have  constitutionally  proscribed  slavery 
and  all  its  related  activities.  The  Univer- 
sal Declaration  on  Human  Rights  adopt- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  in  1948  stated  clearly: 

No  one  shall  be  held  in  slavery  or  servi- 
tude; slavery  and  the  slave  trade  shall  be 
prohibited  In  all  their  forms. 

But  the  difference  between  these  noble 
words  and  the  brutal  practices  is  vast. 

The  excellent  newspaper  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union. 
Justice,  has  performed  a  distinguished 
public  service  by  focusing  on  the  contem- 
porary practice  of  slavery. 

Slavery  persists  in  many  places  today. 
The  Convention  on  Slavery  is  a  reason- 
able response  to  a  real  problem.  The 
U.S.  ratification  of  this  convention 
would  give  both  prestige  and  impetus  to 
the  continuing  fight  against  slavery.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  the  Slavery  Convention  and 
all  the  Human  Rights  Conventions  now 
before  us. 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Forbidden  by  Law — But 
Slavery  Persists,"  published  in  the  April 
1.  1967,  issue  of  Justice,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Forbidden    by    Law — But    Slavery    Persists 

Slavery  is  the  oldest  institution  known  to 
man  and  the  most  Inhuman.  And  while  it  Is 
no  longer  accepted  as  a  coin  of  trade  in  the 
commerce  between  nations  or  as  a  respect- 
able symbol  of  an  Individual's  wealth,  it  Is 
still  being  practiced  In  too  many  communi- 
ties throughout  the  world. 

Despite  the  laws  and  regulations  that  have 
been  written  to  abolish  slavery,  this  act  of 
condemning  a  human  being  to  exist  as  a 
piece  of  property  is  still  a  risk  of  life  in 
niany  Arab,  African,  South  American  and 
Asian  nations. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  that  was  adopted  by  the  UN.  General 
Assembly  In  1948  included  the  provision  that 
"No  one  shall  be  held  in  slavery  or  servi- 
tude; slavery  and  the  slave  trade  shall  be 
prohibited  in  all  their  forms. "  Even  In  coun- 
tries where  slavery  persists,  similar  provi- 
sions have  been  drafted  into  the  laws  of  the 
land. 

The  law  forbids  it.  but  the  practice  goes 
on,  either  because  the  governments  In  these 
nations  lack  the  power  to  enforce  their  own 
edicts  or  because  they  are  unwilling  to  chal- 
lenge the  ancient  traditions  so  long  as  the 
evidence  is  kept  well  beneath  the  surface 
and  cannot  be  readily  recognized  by  the 
world  at  large  as  a  form  of  involuntary 
bondage. 

Merely  writing  slavery  out  of  the  national 
policy  apparently  comes  easy  to  rulers  who 
are  aware  that  the  rest  of  the  world  refuses 
to  tolerate  it  and  who  are  anxious  to  offer 
proof  that  they  are  remaking  their  feudalls- 
tic  societies  Into  modern  states.  A  formal 
ban  on  slavery  is  a  means  of  attracting 
praise  and  improving  their  standing  in  the 
world  community.  Too  often  that  is  all  it 
accomplishes. 

In  1963  the  U.N..  acting  upon  a  recom- 
mendation made  by  Its  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  appointed  a  Special  Rapporteur  to 
gather  up-to-date  information  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  slavery,  the  slave  trade  and 
similar  Institutions  and  practices  still  exist; 
his  report  was  presented  to  the  Cotincll  last 
July. 

The  Rapporteur.  Dr.  Mohamed  Awad.  dis- 
tributed a  questionnaire  to  the  member 
states  of  the  U.N.  and  in  addition  utilized 
the  findings  of  U.N.  agencies  and  nongovern- 
mental consultative  groups. 

Only  three  states  admitted  to  the  existence 
of  customs  that  might  be  considered  as 
slavery  but  added  that  these  were  limited  to 
remote  parts  of  their  territory.  Some  40  na- 
tions did  not  answer  the  questionnaire  at  all. 

The  difficulty  of  acquiring  documented  In- 
formation from  other  sources  was  under- 
scored by  Awad,  who  said  that  incidents  and 
examples  of  slavery  were  reported  to  him  by 
individuals  whose  integrity  he  did  not  doubt 
but  whose  names  could  not  be  revealed. 

Typically,  these  people  fear  that  if  they 
are  Identified  action  will  be  taken  against  the 
companies  or  agencies  that  they  are  em- 
ployed by  or  the  native  guides  who  risked 
showing  them  the  secret  that  the  world  was 
not  supposed  to  be  told  about. 

Nevertheless,  one  of  the  groups  aiding 
Awad— The  Anti-Slavery  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Human  Rights,  a  British  organiza- 
tion founded  in  1823— has  compiled  a  de- 
tailed account  of  how  the  sanctions  against 
slavery  are  being  evaded  and  clandestine  mar- 
kets where  people  are  pedaled  for  a  price  are 
still  being  uncovered. 

An  Englishwoman  who  had  lived  In  the 
north  of  Lebanon  revealed  to  the  Society  how. 
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m  I960,  a  girl  of  10  was  offered  to  her  for  $30 
by  the  girl's  mother 

A  Lebanese  citizen  who  haa  devoted  her 
life  to  rescuing  peasant  girls  forced  to  be- 
come prostitutes  described  how  the  girls  were 
first  taken  as  domestic  servants,  then  used  as 
concubines  in  the  household  and  finally 
transported  to  brothels  In  the  cities  and 
towns 

An  eye-witness  report  from  Ethiopia  re- 
cently depicted  a  troop  of  cavalry  surround- 
ing a  village  and  seizing  a  large  number  of 
boys  and  girls  to  be  traded  olf  as  slaves. 

In  1964.  a  Norwegian  churchman  who  had 
spent  30  years  at  a  mission  in  Ngaoundere, 
in  Northern  Cameroun.  told  the  Society  and 
the  UN  of  the  extensive  slave  holdings  of 
the  local  ruler,  the  Lamido  of  Ngaoundere, 
and  the  attempts  of  the  women  held  captive 
in  his  harem  to  escape  to  the  mission.  One 
woman  who  managed  on  her  third  try  to  get 
over  the  16-foot  wall  surrounding  the  harem 
had  been  there  for  nine  years,  since  she  had 
been  kidnapped  on  her  wedding  day. 

The  priest  returned  to  Ngaoundere  in 
1966  and.  with  the  help  of  a  Norwegian 
technician,  made  movies  of  the  thousands 
of  slaves  owned  by  the  Lamido.  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Rel  Bouba.  these  people  were  bound 
to  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset  without  eat- 
ing and  were  permitted  15  minutes  to  rest 
during  the  entire  day  Men  and  women 
worked  side  by  side,  a  sign  In  that  country 
of  slave  status. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Algerian  gov- 
ernment was  denying  the  existence  of 
slavery  within  Its  borders  In  1963.  a  French 
school  teacher.  Andre  Chalard,  was  being 
expelled  from  the  country  for  daring  to  try 
to  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  father  of  one 
of  his  pupils 

Chalard  estimated  that  there  were  some 
2,000  slaves  in  the  Tamanrasset  area  of 
southwest  Algeria,  where  Tuareg  chiefs  sent 
men  to  work  at  a  nearby  nuclear  plant  and 
kept  two-thirds  of  the  wages  they  earned 
After  the  Incident  involving  the  pupil  had 
received  substantial  publicity  In  French 
newspapers,  the  Algerian  Minister  of  Justice 
wrote  to  Chalard  In  May  1966  to  the  effect 
that  the  girl's  father  had  been  freed  but 
now  the  girl  had  been  enslaved  and  carried 
off  to  Miuretania 

A  European  ambassador  to  one  of  the  West 
African  nations  confirmed  that  slave  holding 
and  trading  are  still  accepted  with  a  "busi- 
ness as  usual"  shrug  In  Mauretanla  and 
often  result  in  the  buying  and  selling  ot 
children  from  nearby  countries 

Wherever  there  Is  extreme  poverty  of  the 
kind  to  be  found  In  those  areas  of  the  world 
that  are  Just  beginning  to  discover  the 
principles  of  economic  Justice  and  social 
equality,  slavery  has  endured. 

A  family  with  too  many  children  and  no 
food  will  continue  to  sell  a  son  or  a  daugh- 
ter In  order  to  survive  A  tradition  that  was 
established  on  a  day  beyond  the  memory  of 
history  calls  for  acceptance  of  this  as  a  way 
of  life,  and  a  simple  decree  cannot  erase  It 
unless  the  government  means  to  enforce 
the  law  as  strictly  as  It  is  written 

Until  then,  agents  will  still  be  sent  from 
Malaysia  to  Singapore  to  purchase  concu- 
bines and  children  will  still  be  seen  dying 
in  the  brothels  of  that  city.  Indians  In  the 
back-country  of  Brazil  will  still  be  captured 
by  rubber  tappers,  tatooed  for  Identification 
In  case  thev  should  escape  and  whipped  Into 
working.  Children  in  Iran  will  still  be  in 
danger  of  being  kidnapped  for  sale  In  the 
Truclal  States  and  Muscat,  and  men  and 
women  will  be  enslaved  by  means  of  perpet- 
ual debt  bondage 

The  Awad  Report  was  presented  on  July  6. 
1966  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
During  the  eight  days  of  debate  that  fol- 
lowed, a  proposal  was  made  by  Pakistan  to 
create  a  special  committee  of  experts  that 
would  be  empowered  to  enter  any  member 
nation  In  order  to  Investigate  slavery 
charges.  It  was  defeated  by  being  Ignored.  In 


Its  place,  a  measure  sponsored  by  Algeria, 
Gabon,  Cameroun.  Iraq.  Morocco  and  Tan- 
zania referring  the  Issue  to  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  for  further  study  and  sug- 
gestions,  was  approved. 

The  United  Nations  has  designated  1968 
as  the  International  Year  for  Human  Rights 
and  has  adopted  a  special  resolution  urging 
all  member  states  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
protecting  the  dignity  of  the  Individual. 

Included  In  the  resolution,  which  was  en- 
tered In  the  Congressional  Record  on  January 
25  by  South  Dakota's  Democratic  Senator 
George  S  McGovern.  Is  an  appeal  to  all  U.N. 
members  to  ratify  the  Supplementary  Con- 
vention on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  Slave 
Trade  and  Institutions  and  Practices  Similar 
to  Slavery  of  1956. 

It  Is  the  third  time  since  1962  that  the 
UN.  has  asked  for  all  nations  who  have  not 
yet  ratified  the  convention  to  affirm  their 
support  of  the  principles  it  established.  Only 
65  nations  belonging  to  the  world  body  have 
done  so.  Ba'-ely  a  majority. 


MIDTOWN  AIRUNE  TERMINAL  FOR 
WASHINGTON   AREA 

Mr  BYRD  of  'Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  October  issue  of  Washingtonlan 
magazine  will  feature  a  proposal  by  ar- 
chitect Arthur  Cotton  Moore  for  a  mid- 
town  terminal  to  service  passengers  using 
Dulles  and  other  area  airports.  This  pro- 
posal merits  careful  study,  both  in  its 
own  right  and  as  an  alternative  to  ex- 
panding the  facilities  at  National  Air- 
port 

The  idea  of  a  midtown  airlines  ter- 
minal is  not  new.  New  York  City  has  had 
one  for  many  years  as  have  other  cities, 
and  they  have  worked  very  well.  But,  al- 
though such  a  terminal  for  the  'Wash- 
ington area  has  been  discussed  from  time 
to  time,  this  is  the  first  concrete  proposal 
to  be  put  forward  to  my  knowledge. 

The  proposed  terminal  would  be  lo- 
cated in  Rosslyn  at  the  'Virginia  end  of 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge,  and 
would  be  connected  to  the  bridge  by 
ramps.  It  would  be  situated  on  a  vacant. 
3-acre  plot  which  lies  between  intersect- 
ing highways  on  land  now  owned  by  the 
State  of  'Virginia. 

This  should  be  a  good  location  for  such 
a  terminal,  for  it  is  just  off  George  Wash- 
ington Parkway  which  leads  on  to  the 
Dulles  access  road — a  drive  of  about  25 
minutes  to  the  airport.  Buses  could  easily 
be  routed  to  National  and  Friendship  by 
way  of  the  parkway  for  passengers  de- 
siring to  use  those  airports. 

Route  66.  to  be  completed  in  the  near 
future,  and  the  projected  commuter  rail 
service  line,  would  also  pass  next  to  the 
terminal.  By  either  of  these  means,  travel 
time  to  Dulles  from  a  Ross1>ti  terminal 
would  be  only  about  12  minutes. 

The  terminal  building  itself  is  envi- 
sioned as  a  handsome  elevated  structure 
with  parking  spaces  for  2.800  cars  and 
facilities  for  passengers  to  purchase 
tickets  and  check  their  baggage  through 
to  their  final  destination. 

The  key  to  the  terminal  concept,  how- 
ever, is  the  bus  and  limousine  service 
which  would  operate  on  frequent  sched- 
ules from  the  terminal  to  any  one  of  the 
three  major  airports.  These  buses  would 
be  scheduled  to  coincide  with  the  flight 
schedule  of  the  airports. 

The  estimated  cost  for  the  entire  de- 
velopment la  about  $12  million,  part  of 
which  could  be  financed  by  the  airlines 


and  bus  companies.  The  airhnes  are  pres- 
ently financing  the  total  $11  million  cost 
of  temporary  improvements  at  National. 

This  could  be  a  promising  approach  to 
solving  some  of  the  present  problems  of 
the  area's  airports — and  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  expanding  the  facilities  at 
National  Airport  which  has  already  more 
than  doubled  its  intended  size. 

Studies  are  now  underway  for  such 
changes  at  National  and  I  understand 
that  the  cost  of  this  program  could  run 
as  high  as  $100  million.  The  purpose  is  t-o 
increase  the  passenger  capacity  of  Na- 
tional Airport  to  as  many  as  15  million 
passengers  a  year.  That  would  be  roughly 
a  50-percent  increase  over  the  present 
number  of  passengers  serviced  at  Na- 
tional. 

In  line  with  these  changes,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  anticipates  that 
National  would  eventually  increase  to 
100-percent  jet  service  as  compared  with 
the  46  percent  jets  now  using  the  airport. 

National  Airport  serves  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  the  Washington  area  airport 
scheme.  Its  facilities  from  time  to  time 
must  be  modernized.  But  I  see  little 
justification  for  expanding  National's  fa- 
cilities at  tremendous  cost  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  when  we  already  have 
invested  $120  million  in  building  Dulles 
International  for  the  very  puiTiose  of  re- 
lieving congestion  at  National. 

The  issue  involved  here  is  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity — and  safety — 
in  the  regulation  of  Washington's  air- 
port traffic. 

It  is  clear  to  most  individuals  that 
Washington  National  Airport  can  no 
longer  accommodate  the  bulk  of  the  air 
traffic  of  this  area  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

I  feel,  as  I  am  sure  most  of  those  who 
live  or  work  in  the  Washington  and  Vir- 
ginia area  do,  that  it  is  imperative  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  flights  utilizing 
Washington  National  Airport.  That  air- 
port was  not  built  to  handle  the  traffic  it 
now  receives,  and  it  would  be  wholly  im- 
practical to  attempt  a  large-scale  expan- 
sion of  the  airport  for  this  purpose. 

The  Rosslyn  project  would  provide  a 
midtown  airline  terminal  within  easy 
reach  of  most  Washington  area  residents, 
probably  no  more  than  a  zone  2  cabfare 
away. 

For  the  air  traveler,  this  midtown 
terminal  would  mark  the  beginning  of 
his  trip  no  matter  which  airport  he  de- 
sired to  use.  If  he  drives,  he  can  park  his 
car.  buy  a  ticket,  check  his  baggage  and 
board  a  bus  to  begin  his  trip. 

While  this  terminal  is  very  modern  in 
appearance.  It  could  be  built  immediately 
without  waiting  on  any  other  develop- 
ments such  as  the  completion  of  Route 
66  or  a  commuter  rail  system.  When 
these  are  completed,  however,  the  mid- 
town  terminal  would  be  well  located  to 
take  advantage  of  them. 

Washingtonlan  magazine  and  Mr. 
Moore  have  presented  a  suggestion  which 
I  would  hope  would  be  given  serious 
study  by  the  FAA  and  the  CAB.  It  could 
simultaneously  help  solve  some  of  the 
problems  of  both  Dulles  and  National. 
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AID  MISSION  WINS  PANAMANIANS' 
RESPECT 

Mr.  PROXIMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  recent 


article  published  in  La  Prensa,  of  Pana- 
ma. Written  to  counter  an  erroneous 
news  report,  the  article  clearly  expresses 
the  appreciation  and  respect  of  the  Pana- 
manians toward  the  AID  Mission  Direc- 
tor. Mr.  James  Mcgellas.  It  is  reassuring 
to  read  that  the  efforts  of  most  Ameri- 
cans in  our  foreign  service,  like  those  of 
Jim  Megellas.  do  not  go  unnoticed.  The 
respect  and  admiration  so  clearly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Panamanians  is  an 
achievement  to  which  all  American  over- 
seas persomiel  should  dedicate  them- 
selves. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  La  Prensa.  Aug.  28,  19671 

MEGELL.^S    AND    PANAMA 

Recent  news  report  had  misinformed  the 
public  that  the  U.S  Government  In  Wash- 
•Tngion  had  replaced  Mr.  James  Megellas,  as 
Director  of  A.I.D.  In  Panama 

This  information  caused  considerable  un- 
easiness and  discomfort  in  Panama,  bec.iuse 
if  we  evaluate  the  work  of  Megellas  in  our 
country,  the  goodwill  he  has  displayed  in  per- 
forming his  duties,  and  his  ample  eagerness 
in  winning  the  acknowledgement  and  ap- 
preciation of  all  Panamanians,  we  must  agree 
that  he  has  a  ver>-  favorable  balance. 

James  Megellas  is  a  very  well  known  person 
from  Darlen  to  the  boundaries  with  Costa 
Rica;  but  the  k-nowledge  the  average  Pana- 
manian has  of  him  is.  not  only  for  the  assist- 
ance that  m  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties  he  has  accomplished  in  the  cities  as 
well  as  in  the  rural  areas,  but  for  the  ap- 
preciation he  has  won  for  his  pleasant  and 
noble  manners,  absent  of  all  gestures  of 
superiority,  in  dealing  with  all  Panamanians 
of  all  social  classes. 

There  has  been  many  North-Americans 
who.  in  accomplishing  official  missions  have 
helped  in  developing  our  country:  but.  if 
Mr.  Megellas  continues  with  his  plans  and 
policies  as  done  so  far.  when  he  leaves  our 
country,  the  people  of  Panama  will  keep  an 
Imperishable  memory  of  his  winning  man- 
ners and  nobility. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  people  of  Panama, 
that  Megellas  continues  the  magnificent  Job 
he  Is  doing  In  our  country. 


ist  Russia  in  the  management  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Bulgarian  people. 

The  devotion  to  the  Bulgarian  cause 
initiated  by  Mr.  Dimiter  Petkov  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  son.  Petko  Petkov.  who. 
likewise,  gave  his  life  for  the  Bulgar- 
ian people  when  he  was  shot  down  on 
a  Sofia  street  on  June  14,  1924,  because 
of  his  fight  against  Fascist  dictatorship. 

The  gallant  and  inspiring  service  for 
the  Bulgarian  people  reached  its  high- 
light in  the  services  rendered  by  Nikola 
Petkov.  a  member  of  the  Petkov  family — 
an  underground  leader,  who  several 
times  was  imprisoned  because  of  his 
fight  for  the  establishment  of  freedom 
in  Bulgaria. 

The  Petkov  father  and  the  Petkov  son 
had  already  rendered  services  for  the 
Bulgarian  people  for  beyond  the  ordinary 
call  of  duty— both  of  them  gave  their 
lives  for  Bulgaria.  Nikola  Petkov.  the 
second  son  of  Dimiter  Petkov,  without 
fear  gave  his  life  in  the  advocacy  of  the 
cause  of  the  Bulgarian  people  rather  than 
to  become  a  slave  of  Stalin's  dictator- 
ship. In  the  service  of  his  Bulgarian 
fellowmen,  he  was  dauntlessly  willing  to 
share  the  same  end  as  fell  upon  his 
father  and  brother. 

History  records  that  Nikola  Petkov 
could  have  saved  his  life  by  repenting  his 
condemnation  of  the  Communists  and 
abandoning  the  cause  of  his  Bulgarian 
brethren.  In  response  to  the  proposal 
of  the  Communists  to  spare  his  life,  he 
stated: 

You  are  even  trying  to  desecrate  my  sacred 
memory!  My  sentence  was  pased  by  your 
Moscow  masters  and  no  one  can  revoke  it.  I 
do  not  seek  any  mercy  from  you !  1  want  to  die 
so  that  my  people  can  be  freed  sooner. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  23d  day  of 
September  1967.  while  Bulgarians  in  the 
free  world  are  tenderly  and  inspiringly 
paying  tribute  to  a  hero  of  the  cause  of 
freedom,  I  join  wiih  them  in  the  songs 
that  are  sung  and  the  tributes  that  are 
expressed  in  memory  of  Nikola  Petkov, 
a  gallant  leader  not  only  of  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  Bulgaria  but  also  that  of  the 
whole  world. 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  JUDI- 
CIAL MLTRDER  OF  BULGARIAN 
NATIONAL  HERO  NIKOLA  PETKOV 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  Sep- 
tember 23.  1967,  marked  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  judicial  murder  of  the 
Bulgarian  national  hero,  Nikola  Petkov, 
the  gallant  leader  of  the  united  demo- 
cratic opposition  in  the  Bulgarian  Par- 
liament. He  committed  this  heroic  self- 
sacrifice  not  merely  in  defense  of  Bul- 
garian freedom  and  independence,  but 
also  to  oppose  Communist  worldwide 
aggression,  which  today  threatens  se- 
riously the  freedom  of  all  humanity. 

Basically,  the  Bulgarian  people  be- 
lieve in  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  need 
of  government  that  will  enable  every 
individual  to  exercise  fully  his  capacity 
of  mind  and  hand  in  the  promotion  of 
his  individual  good  without  undue  in- 
terference by  government. 

The  heroic  and  patriotic  service  to 
the  Bulgarian  people  of  the  Petkov  fam- 
ily began  with  the  assassination  in  1907 
of  Dimiter  Petkov  because  he  unrelent- 
ingly opposed  the  intervention  of  czar- 


ECONOMIC  EXPERTS  AGREE  ON 
CUTTING  FEDERAL  SPENDING  BY 
BILLIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  testi- 
mony last  week  before  the  Economy  in 
Government  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  clearly  showed 
that  the  administration's  economic  pol- 
icies are  working  at  cross  purposes.  On 
one  hand.  Secretary  Fowier  is  warning  of 
"an  economy  in  shambles"  if  the  admin- 
istration's tax  increase  is  not  enacted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  administration  is 
proposing  investments  and  large  ex- 
penditiu-es  which  cannot  be  justified  on 
any  rational  economic  basis. 

This  striking  contradiction  came  to 
light  last  Wednesday  when  the  subcom- 
mittee's hearings  on  planning,  program- 
ing, and  budgeting  focused  on  the  ques- 
tion of  interest  rate  guidelines  for  Fed- 
eral decisionmaking.  Our  witnesses  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  undertaking  projects  that 
have  too  low  a  rate  of  return  to  be  justi- 
fied. They  do  not  even  earn  as  much  as 
they  cost  on  any  realistic  basis.  The  un- 


fortunate situation  has  de\eloped  be- 
cause the  Government  computes  the  cost 
of  most  public  works  investments  at 
much  too  low  a  rate  of  interest.  Wit- 
nesses were  unanimous  in  their  recom- 
mendation that  the  minimum  interest 
rate  should  be  the  current  average  yield 
on  long-term  Government  securities  Al- 
though the  long-term  Government  rate 
is  now  close  to  5  percent,  some  agencies 
are  still  evaluating  their  projects  on  the 
basis  of  a  3  or  3 '2  percent  rate. 

Mr  President,  if  we  accepted  the 
unanimous  recommendation  which  the 
subcommittee  was  told  virtually  the  en- 
tire economic  profession  accepts,  we 
would  postpone  the  appropriation  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  now  going  into  public 
works.  Unless  such  a  reduction  is  made 
in  expenditures,  the  administration  will 
be  guilty  of  feeding  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures that  it  seeks  to  curb  via  a  tax  hike. 

Because  of  the  overriding  importance 
of  realistic  cost-t)enefit  analyses,  I  am 
asking  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
recalculate  its  cost-benefit  comparisons 
of  public  works  projects  undertaken  in 
the  last  3  years  on  two  different  bases: 
one  would  be  at  the  rate  of  4''8  percent, 
which  is  slightly  below  the  prevailing 
rate  of  long-term  Government  debt.  The 
second  is  at  a  10-percent  rate,  which  is 
closer  to  a  true  opportunity  cost;  that  is. 
the  rate  of  return  which  a  similar  invest- 
ment might  be  expected  to  earn  in  the 
private  sector. 

Today.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  able  testimony  of  Prof. 
Morton  I.  Kamien.  associate  professor  of 
economics  at  the  Graduate  School  of  In- 
dustrial Administration.  Carnegie-Mel- 
lon University,  entitled  "Interest  Rate 
Guidelines  for  Federal  Decisionmaking." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows; 

Interest  Rate  Guidexines  for  Federal  Deci- 
sionmaking. September  20.  1967 
(Testimony  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Government, 
by  Morton  I.  Kamien,  Associate  Professor  of 
Economics,  Graduate  School  of  Industrial 
Administration.  Carnegie-Mellon  Univer- 
sity. Pittsburgh,  Pa,  I 

The  Intention  In  this  testimony  Is  to  pre- 
sent and  appraise  current  thinking  among 
economists  about  the  proper  interest  rate  to 
be  used  for  discounting  future  benefits  and 
costs  of  government  projects.  The  choice  of 
an  interest  rate  for  discounting  is  a  crucial 
part  of  cost-benefit  analyses  since  the  ap- 
praisal of  a  project  is  critically  related  to  the 
Interest  rate  used.  If  a  relatively  high  Interest 
rate  Is  used  the  project  may  look  bad  while 
a  relatively  low  Interest  rate  will  make  the 
project  look  good.  Thus,  the  key  questions 
to  be  posed  are : 

1,  Is  the  appropriate  rate  of  Interest  the 
one  that  the  government  must  pay  to  borrow 
or  Is  It  the  Interest  rate  that  private  enter- 
prises must  offer  In  order  to  borrow? 

2.  Should  the  evaluation  of  present  versus 
future  benefits  reflect  individual  preferences 
or  should  It  reflect  collective  preferences? 

The  discussion  of  interest  rates  will  be 
confined  to  the  context  of  these  two  ques- 
tions and  a  few  closely  related  Issues.  No 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  use  of  the  In- 
terest rate  as  an  Instrument  for  redistribut- 
ing income  or  promoting  full  employment. 

While  subsequent  statements  will  be 
couched  In  monetary  terms,  dollars,  it  should 
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be  constantly  remembered  that  what  Is  ol 
concern  is  the  allocation  of  real  resources, 
labor,  land,  and  machines,  between  providing 
for  the  present  and  providing  for  the  future 
and  between  private  allocation  and  pubUc 
allocation  for  these  needs.  In  other  words, 
there  li  a  twofold  problem,  what  portion  of 
resources  that  can  provide  present  benefits 
should  be  sacrificed  for  future  benefits  and 
of  the  resources  devoted  to  provision  of 
future  benefits  how  should  they  be  divided 
between  investments  undertaken  in  the  pub- 
lic secior  versus  the  private  sector?  These 
question;,  are  simply  restatements  in  terms 
of  allocation  of  resources  of  the  questions 
posed  above.  The  manner  In  which  the^e 
questions  are  actually  resolved  will  deter- 
mine the  level  of  satisfaction  or  well  being 
that  will  be  derived  from  our  resources  by 
both  present  and  future  generations.  The 
answers  to  these  questions  are  directly  related 
to  the  choice  of  an  interest  rate.  What  Is 
sought  Is  that  answer,  and  consequently 
that  interest  rate,  which  will  maximize  the 
total  satisfaction  of  both  present  and  future 
generations 

On  the  basis  of  the  arguments  to  be 
presented  below.  It  Is  concluded  that  the 
appropriate  rate  of  Interest  to  be  used  In 
cost-benefit  axialyses  Is  the  rate  paid  on 
long-term  government  bonds.  The  matur- 
ity of  the  bond  should  correspond  to  the 
projected  lifetime  of  the  project  under  con- 
sideration. Uncertainty  regarding  future 
benefits  and  costs  of  the  project  should  be 
directly  accounted  for  In  the  estimation  of 
benefits  and  costs.  Furthermore,  no  special 
adjustment  should  be  made  In  the  discount 
rate  used  for  evaluaUng  government  proj- 
ects to  take  account  of  collective  prefer- 
ences regarding  present  sacrifice  for  future 
gain.  However,  adjustments  should  be  made 
in  cost-benefit  studies  to  take  account  of 
present  tax  structure.  Again,  this  should 
be  done  by  calculating  benefits  and  costs 
after  taxes "  Finally,  a  downward  adjustment 
in  the  Interest  rate  may  be  required  to  make 
up  for  inflation. 

These  conclusions,  particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  the  treatment  of  uncertainty,  call 
for  careful  scrutiny  of  cost-benefit  studies 
This  may  sometimes  require  duplication  of 
the  studv.  which  can  be  very  costly  Yet. 
relative  to  the  amounts  of  money  being  in- 
vested In  the  project,  even  a  complete  redo- 
ing of  a  cost-benefit  analysis  will  appear 
cheap.  Naturally,  an  independent  agency 
would  be  in  the  best  position  to  scrutinize 
proposed  government  projects. 

To  make  clear  how  these  conclusions  were 
reached  1:  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks 
regcxrdlng  the  formation  of  Interest  rates. 
the  role  of  interest  rates  In  allocating  real 
resources  between  present  and  future  bene- 
fits and  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  the  nature  and  types  of  uncertainties 
that  must  be  accounted  for.  and  relationship 
between  collective  and  individual  prefer- 
ences The  formation  of  interest  rates  will  be 
dealt  with  first 

The  explanation  of  how  Interest  rates  are 
formed  usually  begins  In  the  context  of  an 
idealized  economy  and  then  proceeds  to  a 
discussion  of  the  real  world.  The  same  route 
will  be  followed  here. 

As  understood  by  economists,  the  Interest 
rate  results  ironi  the  simultaneous  Interac- 
tion of  two  factors;  individuals'  valuations 
of  future  benefits  versus  current  benefits 
(this  Is  affected  by  an  individual's  wealth, 
age.  and  tastes,  among  other  things)  and  the 
physical  possibilities  for  transforming  re- 
sources into  desired  end  products.  (This  is 
affected  by  the  present  state  of  technology 
and  the  amount  of  resources  on  hand,  among 
other  things).  The  resulting  Interest  rate 
serves  two  purposes:  Insofar  as  It  reflects  the 
desires  of  individuals  regarding  present 
sacrifice  for  future  gain  it  makes  the  present 
and  future  benefits  commensurable;  inso- 
far as  It  defines  the  productivity  of  existing 


resources  it  provides  a  measure  for  com- 
parison of  alternative  projects.  Thus,  at  least 
In  theory,  this  interest  rate  provides  the  best 
answers  to  the  questions  posed.  Investment, 
both  private  and  public,  should  be  carried 
on  up  to  a  level  beyond  which  further  invest- 
ment will  not  yield  a  return  equal  to  the 
rate  of  interest.  Pushing  Investment  above 
this  level  will  violate  the  desires  of  Individ- 
uals relating  to  the  trade  oflT  between  pres- 
ent and  future  benefits.  Stopping  short  of 
this  point  will  mean  that  worthwhile  in- 
vestments will  not  be  undertaken  and  maxi- 
mum satisfaction  will  not  be  achieved.  As  to 
the  balance  between  private  and  public  in- 
vestment, It  follows  that  each  should  be 
pushed  to  the  level  at  which  any  further 
investment  will  not  yield  a  return  equal  to 
the  rate  of  Interest.  This  can  be  seen  from 
the  elementary  notion  that  If  at  given  levels 
of  Investment  the  yield  In  the  private  sector 
is  less  than  the  yield  in  the  public  sector 
then  a  withdrawal  of  resources  from  the 
private  sector  and  an  addition  of  resources 
to  the  public  sector  will  raise  the  overall 
yield.  Obviously,  if  the  situation  Is  reversed 
then  the  opposite  flow  of  resources  is  called 
for 

If  the  private  sector  Is  competitive  then 
the  forces  of  competition  will  insure  that  the 
aforementioned  level  of  investment  Is  un- 
dertaken. Lack  of  competition,  naturally, 
may  Impede  the  attainment  of  this  goal. 
The  proper  role  for  government  In  that  In- 
stance is  to  enhance  competition  throuih 
anti-trust  legislation  and  Its  other  regula- 
tory powers.  The  forces  of  competition  how- 
ever, are  not  operative  in  the  public  sector. 
While  In  the  private  sector  entreoreneurs 
must  bid  against  each  other  In  securing 
funds,  and  thereby  command  over  produc- 
tive resources,  the  government  can  raise 
money  not  only  by  selling  bonds  but  can  also 
resort  to  taxation  or  even  printing  money. 
Indeed,  the  source  of  most  government  funds 
is  taxes.  Consequently,  there  is  an  ever  pres- 
ent danger  that  the  proper  balanc?  between 
private  and  public  investment  will  not  be 
achieved.  It  Is  this  concern  that  Justifies  and 
calls  for  the  Plannlng-Programmlng-Budg- 
ecing  approach  to  the  undertaking  of  gov- 
ernment projects. 

The  above  discussion  of  the  formation  of 
the  interest  rate  Is  In  substantial  agreement 
with  the  views  of  most.  If  not  all.  economists. 
That  discussion  relates  to  an  Ideal,  hypothet- 
ical economy.  It  is  ideal  because  all  the  Inter- 
acting parts  work  perfectly.  It  Is  hypothetical 
because  no  such  economy  has  ever  been 
observed  to  exist.  Thus,  for  example,  while  In 
the  above  discussion  the  existence  of  a  single 
rate  of  Interest  was  Implied,  even  a  casual 
glimpse  at  reality  reveals  the  simultaneous 
presence  of  many  different  interest  rates. 
There  axe  the  Interest  rates  paid  by  savings 
banks  on  deposits,  the  Interest  rates  on 
municipal  bonds,  the  rates  on  long-term  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  Implicit  Interest  rates 
paid  by  mutual  funds,  the  Interest  rates 
charged  on  a  mortgage,  on  a  personal  loan, 
on  a  car  loan,  and  the  Interest  rate  paid  by 
large  corporations,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  "prime  rate,"  to  mention  only  a  few.  It 
is  the  presence  of  a  multiplicity  of  Interest 
rates  that  p>oses  the  dilemma,  and  conse- 
quent disagreement  among  economists,  of 
which  Interest  rate  to  use  In  discounting 
government  projects.  Clearly.  If  there  were 
only  one  Interest  rate,  as  in  the  idealized 
economy,  this  question  would  never  arise. 

Why  are  there  a  multiplicity  of  Interest 
rates?  The  answer  Is  because  there  Is  uncer- 
tainty about  the  future  outcome  of  an  action 
taken  today  and  this  uncertainty  cannot  be 
completely  Insured  against.  This  answer  de- 
serves some  clarification.  What  do  we  mean 
by  uncertainty?  Two  types  of  uncertainty 
can  be  distinguished.  "The  first  type  is  the 
lender's  uncertainty  regarding  the  borrowers 
ability  and  willingness  to  pay  the  Interest  on 
the  loan  or  even  repay  the  principal.  A  con- 


sequence of  this  type  of  uncertainty  Is  that 
the  borrower  must  put  up  collateral  against 
a  loan.  The  more  collateral  the  borrower  can 
present  the  lower  will  the  Interest  rate  on  a 
given  size  loan  be  to  him  or  he  will  be  able  to 
borrow  a  larger  amount  at  the  same  rate  or 
both.  It  is  essentially  for  this  reason  that  a 
large  corporation,  say  United  States  Steel, 
can  borrow  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than 
the  neighborhood  grocer  or  druggist  Put 
another  way.  the  lender  bears  the  risks  of 
default 

The  second  type  of  uncertainty  relates  to 
the  payoff  from  the  project  undertaken  by 
the  borrower.  If  a  manufacturer  decides  to 
Introduce  a  new  product,  he  cannot  be  sure 
that  It  will  find  a  market  of  sufficient  size  to 
generate  a  profit,  or  that  a  rival  will  not 
simultaneously  introduce  a  superior  product. 
It  Is  this  type  of  uncertainty  that  prompts 
corporations  to  employ  market  research  staffs. 
In  relation  to  government  projects  this  type 
of  uncertainty  arises  in  connection  with  the 
actual  costs  of  the  project  and  whether  the 
benefits  will  materialize  and  to  what  extent. 
Technological  advances,  which  might  permi^ 
the  achievement  of  the  same  results  at  lower 
cost,  also  cannot  be  foreseen  perfectly.  These 
are  some  of  the  risks  borne  by  the  actual 
undertaker  of  a  project,  be  that  a  small  pri- 
vate enterprise  or  a  large  one,  or  the  govern- 
ment. Of  course,  larger  corporations  with 
better  research  staffs  may  be  more  able  to 
assess  these  uncertainties  and  perhaps  avoid 
some  of  them.  Ford's  experience  with  the 
Edsel,  however,  shows  that  even  large  cor- 
porations can  make  mistakes. 

How  are  the  risks  borne  by  the  borrower 
and  those  borne  by  the  lender  related?  If 
the  borrower's  ability  to  repay  the  lender 
depends  entirely  on  the  outcome  of  the  spe- 
cific project  for  which  the  money  was  bor- 
rowed then  the  risks  borne  by  the  borrower 
and  lender,  respectively,  are  identical  It  is 
as  if  the  lender  were  undertaking  the  project 
himself  This  Is  of  course  the  case  when  a 
project  is  financed  by  the  personal  savings 
of  the  Individual  undertaking  the  project. 
The  lender  can  reduce  his  risk  by  providing 
funds  only  to  a  large  corporation  whose  abil- 
ity to  repay  does  not  rest  solely  on  the  suc- 
cess of  a  single  project  Put  another  way. 
he  might  choose  to  lend  only  to  a  corporation 
which  has  several  sources  of  revenue  so  that 
the  likelihood  of  all  of  them  drying  up  simul- 
taneously is  very  small.  In  so  doing  the  lender 
diffuses  the  risk  of  default  among  many 
projects.  Another  way  he  may  achieve  the 
same  end  Is  to  spread  out  his  loans  among 
several  alternatives  of  varying  degrees  of 
riskiness.  The  purpose  of  mutual  funds  is 
to  provide  this  option.  Whichever  alternative 
he  chooses,  the  lender's  purpose  is  to  insure 
against  the  possibility  of  default. 

To  the  extent  that  the  lender  cannot  com- 
pletely insure  against  the  risk  of  default  he 
will  demand  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
he  would  otherwise.  The  lender  may  be  un- 
able to  obtain  this  total  Insurance  because  it 
may  be  unavailable  in  general  or  unavailable 
to  him  in  particular.  Two  con.sequences  stem 
from  this  phenomenon.  First,  there  will  be  a 
multiplicity  of  Interest  rates  corresponding 
to  different  degrees  of  uncertainty  regarding 
the  borrowers  ability  to  repay.  Second,  bor- 
rowers will  be  forced  to  undertake  only  those 
projects  whose  anticipated  returns  are  high 
enough  to  meet  the  Interest  payments. 

There  is  a  way  for  the  lender  to  completely 
avoid  the  risk  of  default,  namely  by  lending 
to  the  Federal  government.  For  the  govern- 
ment, though  perhaps  no  more  capable  of 
predicting  the  outcome  of  a  venture  than  a 
corporation,  can  through  its  power  to  tax 
diffuse  the  risk  of  default  among  all  of  us. 
Short  of  national  cata.^itrophe.  the  return  on 
a  governmental  bond  is  absolutely  certain 

The  government,  however,  just  as  a  cor- 
poration must  bear  the  risk  of  the  borrower 
A  corporation  attempts  to  minimize  this  type 
of  risk  by  looking  at  the  most  likely  outcome 
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of  8  venture  and  not  at  the  best  possible  out- 
come. Indeed,  a  corporation  may  even  be 
more  conservative  than  this.  Even  a  large 
corporation  will  scrutinize  each  new  project 
very  carefully.  For  even  If  the  corporation 
can  avoid  the  consequences  of  not  paying  the 
premiums  or  repaying  the  loan.  Its  overall 
profitability  will  decline  if  it  undertakes  an 
unsuccessful  venture  It  Is  well  known  that 
a  corporation's  stockholders  do  not  look 
favorably  on  a  decline  In  profits. 

The  proper  procedure  for  government  to 
follow  is  the  same,  namely,  incorporate  ad- 
justments for  uncertainty  into  the  estima- 
tion of  costs  and  benefits.  It  should  then  use 
the  interest  rate  on  government  bonds  of 
maturity  equal  to  the  expected  duration  of 
the  project  for  discounting  costs  and  benefits 
If  the  government  does  not  take  uncertainty 
into  account  but  naively  relays  on  Its  taxing 
power  to  repay  the  loan  and  Interest,  It  will 
be  mlsallocating  resources  from  their  most 
productive  uses.  Moreover,  if  taxpayers  do  not 
eventually  see  appreciable  benefits  from  gov- 
ernment projects,  then  that  government 
might  find  it  difficult  to  remain  in  office. 

While  the  earlier  discussion  relating  to  an 
idealized  economy  would  find  almost  unani- 
mous agreement  among  economists,  the  latter 
discussion  of  the  real  world  and  the  pre- 
scriptions derived  therefrom,  would  not.  The 
disagreement  among  economists  revolves 
around  the  manner  in  which  uncertainty 
should  be  taken  account  of  In  cost-benefit 
analyses,  and  with  some  factual  questions. 
The  different  viewpoints  can  conveniently  be 
categorized  Into  three  different  schools  of 
thought. 

The  first  school  of  thought,  the  one  to 
which  I  ascribe,  Is  that  uncertainty  be 
handled  via  the  estimation  of  future  bene- 
fits and  costs  of  the  project.  The  advantage 
of  this  approach  Is  that  it  focuses  attention 
on  the  appropriate  type  of  uncertainty, 
namely  the  uncertainty  about  the  level  at 
which  the  benefits  will  materialize.  The  fact 
that  the  same  level  of  security  against  de- 
fault cannot  be  attained  In  the  private  sec- 
tor as  in  the  public  sector  indicates  either 
that  capital  markets  are  Imperfect  or  that 
It  is  too  costly  to  do  so,  or  both.  In  either 
eventuality  it  does  not  call  for  the  govern- 
ment handicapping  Itself  unnecessarily. 
Moreover  the  additional  premium  required 
above  the  Interest  on  government  bonds 
by  lenders  to  private  enterprise  reflects 
more  the  lender's  risk  of  default  than  the 
actual  riskiness  of  the  projects. 

The  second  school  of  thought  argues  that 
the  riskiness  of  a  government  project  be 
compensated  for  by  discounting  future  costs 
and  benefits  by  an  Interest  rate  that  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  a  private  enterprise  un- 
dertaking an  equally  risky  venture.  Thus, 
proponents  of  this  procedure  nominate  the 
r.ite  of  return  on  a  mutual  fund  or  on  a 
private  utility,  If  the  government  project  is 
In  that  area,  as  possible  candidates.  The 
basis  for  this  argument  is  that  firms  will 
only  undertake  projects  whose  rate  of  return 
is  high  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  borrow- 
ing. Since  the  cost  of  borrowing  is  higher  to 
businesses  than  to  the  federal  government 
the  possibility  exists  that  firms  will  be  un- 
dertaking projects  with  a  higher  return  than 
government  projects.  As  mentioned  earlier. 
this  would  imply  that  a  redistribution  of 
productive  resources  from  the  public  sector 
to  the  private  sector  would  increase  the 
overall  return  of  our  productive  resources. 
This  fear  is.  of  course,  legitimate.  The  fact 
that  the  government  can  borrow  at  a  lower 
cost  than  corporations  does  not  give  it  license 
to  undertake  projects  from  which  the  bene- 
fits are  negligible  or  nonexistent.  Indeed,  the 
government  must  be  especially  careful  to 
avoid  such  temptations.  However.  It  does 
not  follow  from  these  considerations  that 
the  only  way,  or  the  best  way,  for  the  govern- 
ment to  avoid  this  possibility  is  to  penalize 
Itself  by  using  a  higher  rate  of  Interest  for 
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discounting  than  the  rate  at  which  It  can 
borrow.  As  has  been  mentioned  earlier,  the 
difference  between  the  government's  cost  of 
borrowing  and  private  cost  reflect  more  the 
lender's  risk  of  not  being  repaid  than  the 
actual  uncertainty  regarding  the  outcome  of 
the  project.  Moreover,  this  difference  In  in- 
terest rates  is  not  an  inherent  feature  of 
a  private  enterprise  economy.  Instead,  this 
difference  mirrors  our  present  institutions 
and  laws.  Methods  could  be  devised  whereby 
a  pa-ivate  firm  could  borrow  at  the  same  rate 
of  interest  as  the  government. 

The  third  school  of  thought  on  this  issue 
contends  that  neither  the  Interest  rate  the 
government  must  pay  or  a  private  enterprise 
must  pay  to  borrow  are  appropriate  for  dis- 
counting In  cost-benefit  analysis.  The  former 
rate  Is  too  low.  this  group  argues,  because 
It  does  not  take  into  account  the  uncertain- 
ties attached  to  the  project.  The  latter  rate 
is  too  high  because  It  reflects  not  only  the 
lender's  risk,  or  lack  of  total  Insurability, 
but  also  the  discriminatory  practices  in  the 
capital  markets.  The  latter  contention  Is  of 
course  a  question  of  fact  which  can  only  be 
resolved  by  presentation  of  empirical  evi- 
dence. Ciurently.  there  does  not  exist  com- 
pelling evidence  to  deny  or  confirm  this 
allegation.  This  group,  therefore,  advocates 
that  the  source  of  the  funds  used  to  finance 
a  particular  project,  most  often  taxes,  be 
traced  back  to  Its  origin  and  the  return  on 
the  alternative  uses  of  these  funds  be  cal- 
culated. The  resulting  rate  of  return  would 
be  used  for  discounting  in  cost-benefit  anal- 
yses. The  referred  to  origin  of  the  funds 
would  be  taxpayers  In  different  income 
brackets  and  the  resultant  rate  of  return 
would  be  an  average  of  several  rates.  The 
reasoning  behind  this  propiosal  is  very  much 
the  same  as  the  basis  for  the  second  school 
of  thought  along  with  the  belief  that  dis- 
criminatory practices  exist  in  the  capital 
markets  on  a  large  scale.  As  stated  earlier, 
whether  or  not  discrimination  exists,  and 
how  Important  a  distortion  this  creates  are 
currently  unknown.  The  question  of  fact  is 
critical  to  this  argument  as  the  advocated 
procedure  Is  very  difficult  to  carry  out.  It 
seems  that  further  research  Into  the  work- 
ings of  the  capital  markets  is  required  before 
this  proposal  can  be  seriously  contemplated. 

The  discussion  till  now  has  been  mainly 
directed  toward  answering  the  first  question 
posed  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  The 
underlying  Issues  were  outlined  and  several 
different  proposals  regarding  the  proper  rate 
of  interest  to  be  used  in  cost-benefit  analy- 
ses were  presented  and  appraised.  On  that 
basis  it  was  concluded  that  the  appropriate 
rate  of  interest  was  the  rate  on  long-term 
government  bonds  and  that  the  uncertainty 
associated  with  the  project  be  accounted  for 
in  the  estimation  of  future  benefits  and 
costs.  In  particular,  what  this  means  In 
practice  is  that  all  possible  eventualities  re- 
lating to  future  benefits  be  considered.  The 
likelihood  of  each  eventuality  then  be  esti- 
mated. The  expected,  or  most  likely,  benefits 
would  be  calculated  by  taking  a  weighted 
sum  of  the  possible  outcomes,  where  each 
outcome  is  weighted  by  its  possibility  of  oc- 
currence. Further  adjustments  could  be 
made  to  take  account  of  the  variability  of 
the  most  likely  outcome,  say  by  dividing  the 
expected  outcome  by  its  variability. 

Let  us  now  turn  briefly  to  the  second  ques- 
tion posed  earlier.  Some  economists  argue 
that  even  If  the  economy  were  of  the  Ideal- 
ized type  described  earlier,  the  single  Interest 
rate  determined  by  market  forces  would  still 
not  be  the  correct  one  to  use  for  discounting 
purposes.  Recall  that  In  an  Idealized  econ- 
omy the  government  and  private  enterprises 
would  have  to  pay  exactly  the  same  amount 
to  borrow  funds.  The  reason  it  Is  inappropri- 
ate Is  that  the  market  determined  rate  of 
interest  reflects  the  evaluation  of  present 
sacrifice  for  future  gain  of  Individuals  acting 
Independently  of  one  another.  If  they  were 


to  act  collectively,  the  argument  continues, 
they  would  place  a  higher  value  on  future 
benefits  and  a  correspondingly  lower  value 
on  present  sacrifice  than  when  they  act  sep- 
arately. The  conclusion  reached  is  that  ac- 
count should  be  made  of  this  by  using  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  than  the  rate  on  long- 
term  government  bonds  for  discounting  In 
cost-benefit  analyses.  Again,  the  validity  of 
this  argument  rests  on  a  question  of  fact, 
namely  is  there  a  discrepancy  between  our 
collective  evaluation  of  present  and  future 
benefits  and  our  Individual  evaluations  The 
evidence  at  this  time  Is  not  conclusive.  How- 
ever, even  if  this  turns  out  to  be  true  it  does 
not  follow  that  a  sp>eclal  lower  rate  of  Interest 
should  be  used  for  government  projects.  If 
we  collectively  value  future  benefits  more 
than  we  do  Individually  than  this  is  so  re- 
gardless of  the  source  of  the  benefits.  That 
Is.  whether  the  benefits  derive  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  or  the  public  sector.  The  appro- 
priate policy  for  the  government  to  follow 
In  this  eventuality,  Is  to  lover  the  rate  of 
Interest  in  both  sectors  via  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy. 

Before  concluding,  two  further  Issues  de- 
serve mention.  The  first  pertains  to  the  fact 
that  corporations  usually  do  not  finance 
projects  entirely  with  borrowed  funds.  A 
portion  of  a  private  project  is  financed  out 
of  equity  capital  Because  tax  laws  treat 
equity  and  debt  financing  differently  a  cor- 
poration may  have  to  realize  a  higher  before 
tax  return  on  a  project  than  Is  actually 
needed  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  borrowed 
funds.  The  public  sector  Is  not  affected  by 
this  circumstance.  This  again  gives  rise  to 
the  possibility  that  the  return  on  invest- 
ments may  be  higher  In  the  private  sector 
than  in  the  public  sector.  Unless  allowance 
is  made  for  the  difference  between  before 
tax  and  after  tax  returns  in  evaluating  gov- 
ernment projects  the  overall  yield  on  produc- 
tive resources  will  not  be  maximized.  The 
called  for  adjustment  can  be  made  either  by 
raising  the  Interest  rate  used  for  discounting 
or  by  calculating  benefits  after  taxes.  The 
latter  alternative  seems  preferable  because 
it  focuses  attention  on  who  the  recipients  of 
the  benefits  will  be.  The  after  tax  adjust- 
ment of  benefits  and  costs  can  then  be  made 
In  accordance  with  the  tax-brackets  Into 
which  the  beneficiaries  fall. 

The  final  point  to  be  touched  upon  deals 
with  the  question  of  how  to  take  account  of 
inflation  In  cost-benefit  analyses.  Since  In  a 
cost-beneflt  analysis  costs  and  benefits  are 
calculated  In  terms  of  current  dollars  a  cor- 
responding adjustment  should  be  made  in 
the  discount  rate.  Put  another  way,  the  In- 
terest rate  that  must  be  peud  on  long-term 
government  bonds  partially  reflects  lenders' 
anticipations  of  the  future  value  of  a  dollar 
Consequently,  a  downward  revision  of  the 
discount  rate  is  necessary.  The  precise  man- 
ner In  which  this  should  be  done  is  a  techni- 
cal matter.  Various  techniques  of  forecasting 
the  rate  of  Inflation  are  available  though  not 
all  economists  agree  on  a  single  best  proce- 
dure. Nevertheless,  there  is  no  disagreement 
in  principle  that  this  should  be  done. 


YEOMAN  WORK  BY  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT TO  PROCURE  SUMI^TER 
WORK   FOR  YOUNGSTERS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  Dre'w 
Pearson's  column  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Sunday.  September  24.  1967.  was 
a  tribute  to  the  yeoman  work  done  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  by  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  presiding  ofiBcer,  Hon.  Hubert 
HiTMPHREY.  Mr.  Pearson  has  recounted 
the  efforts  of  the  Vice  President  to  find 
jobs  and  outlets  for  youngsters,  particu- 
larly those  in  our  big  urban  ghettos.  His 
efforts  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  have 
drawn   attention,   but   Pearson   has   re- 
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counted  how  he  functioned  elsewhere. 
and  how  he  worked  at  urging  mayors, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  private  em- 
ployers to  produce  Jobs  and  recreational 
opportunities  for  these  young  people. 
Without  these  efforts  by  our  Vice 
President,  the  summer  just  past  doubt- 
lessly would  have  been  much  more 
chaotic  than  it  was.  Certainly,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  young  people  would 
have  had  little  joy  to  look  back  upon  as 
the  summer  ended,  and  many  with  some 
coins  in  their  jeans  would  not  have  felt 
that  satisfaction  either. 

Mr.  President,  the  commendations  for 
Vice  President  Humphrey  are  well  de- 
served. I  wish  to  second  them  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr  Pearson's 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

H  H.  H.'s  Accomplishments 
(  By  Drew  Pearson  » 
The  Job  of  being  Vice  President  Is  probably 
the  toughest  In  Washington  President  John- 
son found  It  that  way  when  he  was  No.  2 
man;  so  have  many  other  Vice  Presidents,  In- 
cluding Hubert  Humphrey. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  Constitution  gives 
the  Vice  President  no  work  except  the  boring 
Job  of  presiding  over  the  Senate,  plus  look- 
ing over  the  President's  shoulder  to  check  on 
his  health. 

In  searching  around  for  something  to  keep 
the  Vice  President  busy.  President  Johnson 
made  him  chairman  of  the  "Youth  Opportu- 
nity Council,"  composed  of  Cabinet  members 
charged  with  getting  Jobs  for  unskilled  seml- 
llUterate  dropouts  In  Negro  ghettos. 

Early  In  the  summer  Stokely  Carmlchacl, 
the  No.  1  Negro  rabble-rouser,  boasted  that 
he  would  reduce  the  big  cities  of  the  United 
States  to  rubble. 

The  Vice  President  immediately  met  with 
District  of  Columbia  leaders.  "We  ought  to 
recognize  that  challenge  and  meet  it, "  he 
told  them.  "We've  got  to  make  the  Nation's 
Capital  a  model  for  youth." 

The  Vice  President  got  busy.  His  activities 
ranged  from  getting  the  Army,  N.wy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  service  bands  to  play  more  than 
150  concerts  In  the  Negro  areas  of  the  city 
rather  than  Jusi  In  the  park  areas  around  the 
Uncoln  Memorial,  opening  up  National 
Guard  armories  aa  gymnasiums,  getting  U8 
playgrounds  Uluminated  at  night,  as  against 
18  last  summer;  arranging  for  3000  young- 
sters to  see  the  Senators  play  baseball  on 
one  night  alone. 

He  also  opened  Camp  Roosevelt  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  closed  for  some  months,  and 
raised  $90,000  to  refurbUh  It.  A  total  of  1300 
boys  from  slum  areas,  who  had  never  been 
to  camp  before,  enjoyed  Camp  Roosevelt. 

More  important,  Humphrey  rode  herd  on 
the  mayors  of  big  cities  to  prevent  race  riots. 
He  telephoned  or  wrote  to  every  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  country  to  urge  that  they 
give  Jobs  to  youngsters.  He  wrote  to  every 
Senator  and  Congressman  Just  before  they 
left  on  Fourth  of  July  vacations  asking  them 
to  check  on  their  districts  or  states  to  make 
sure  racial  problems  were  handled  before 
they  reached  a  boll  The  response  was  excel- 
lent. 

Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  were  his 
telephone  calls  to  big-city  mayors.  If  he 
found  the  mayor  was  lying  down  on  the  Job, 
Humphrey  telephoned  the  le.^dlng  news- 
paper publisher  In  town  to  t«ll  him  the 
mayor  didn't  have  a  youth  program  and  the 
city  might  be  In  trouble. 

The  Vice  President  has  llst«d  the  mayors 
In  the  big  cities  who  did  the  best  Job  In 
heading  ofl  riots  At  the  top  of  the  list  are: 
Richard  Daley  of  Chicago.  Democrat;   John 


Lindsay  of  New  York,  Republican;  Theodore 
McICeldln  of  Baliimare,  Republican;  Ja.m^ 
Tate  of  Philadelphia.  Democrat;  and  A.  W. 
Sorensen  of  Omaha,  nonpartisan. 

It  was  Humphrey's  Idea  to  open  up  the 
NaUonal  Guard  armories  aU  over  the  Nation 
tj  serve  underprivileged  youngsters.  They 
were  used  as  gyms,  shower  rooms,  locker 
rooms  and  recreation  centers  in  the  bigger 
ciUes. 

Chicago  used  National  Guard  trucks  to  take 
youngsters  to  beaches  and  turned  a  Navy  pier 
into  a  giant  gymnasium,  thanks  to  the  work 
of  the  Chtcigo  fire  department.  In  New 
Brunsvrick,  N  J.,  the  NaUonal  Guard  turned 
over  an  old  armory  to  the  city  to  use  as  a 
recreation  center. 

The  Defense  Department,  at  Humphrey's 
suggestion,  opened  various  camps  around 
the  Nation,  including  Camp  Ritberts  near  the 
Watts  area  of  Las  Angeles.  Last  summer  the 
same  NaUonal  Guard  which  was  called  out 
to  quell  the  Watts  riots  organized  a  program 
for  2000  Negro  children.  The  Vice  President 
pays  tribute  to  Mayor  Sam  Yorty  of  Los 
Angeles  for  obtaining  food  and  other  aid  for 
the  Walts  youth  program. 

The  Defense  Department  also  opened  Camp 
Robinson  near  LltUe  Rock,  Ark.,  where  1700 
boys  camped  out  on  an  integrated  basis.  They 
were  not  far  from  where  Federal  troops  were 
called  out  to  enforce  Integration  at  Central 
High  School  ten  years  ago. 

The  Vice  President  figures  that  the  best 
Job  training  was  done  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  He  also  gives  great  credit  to  private 
industry.  As  a  result  of  their  combined  efforts. 
pUis  those  of  various  local  groups,  a  toUl  of 
1,400,000  summer  Jobs  were  found  for  youths. 


GENERAL    MILLS    AND    EQUAL    EM- 
PLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
past  few  years  have  witnessed  the  most 
intense  and  determiiied  effort  in  our 
history  to  resolve  the  manifold  problems 
created  by  decades  of  prejudicial  treat- 
ment for  the  minorities  in  our  midst. 
Those  efforts  have  been  good,  and  their 
long-range  impact  on  minority  group 
members  and  society  as  a  whole  will  be 
positive. 

Our  determined  effort  to  achieve 
equality  in  voting  rights,  in  education,  in 
housing,  and  in  employment  has  taught 
us  that  the  problems  created  by  years  of 
prejudice  and  deprivation  for  minority 
groups  in  each  of  these  areas  are  far 
greater  and  far  more  resistant  to 
chaiige  than  we  had  thought. 

Previously,  we  addressed  ourselves  to 
the  task  of  righting  racial  and  religious 
wrongdoing  in  America.  What  remains 
now  is  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
more  difficult  task  of  bringing  legisla- 
tive enactments  into  real  life  experiences 
for  minority  group  members. 

Equal  employment  opportunity  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  gap  between  our 
best  efforts  to  date  and  the  reality  of 
full  social  equality  and  opportunity  for 
American  Negroes  and  other  minority 
group  members.  Numerous  firms  endorse 
and  enthusiastically  pursue  the  principle 
of  equal  employment  opportunity.  One 
such  firm  is  Minnesota- based  General 
Mills.  Inc.  Recently,  Gen.  E.  W.  Rawl- 
ings.  president  of  General  Mills  and  a 
distinguished  Minnesotan.  committed 
the  corporation  he  heads  to  going  far 
beyond  a  simple  willingness  to  hire  qual- 
ified job  applicants  without  discrimina- 
tion. He  has,  in  his  own  words,  com- 
mitted General  Mills  to  "give  help  in  the 


development  of  employability  and  moti- 
vation among  those  culturally  or  educa- 
tionally deprived. ' 

Mr  President,  I  commend  General 
Mills  and  General  Rawlings  for  this  en- 
lightened approach.  Only  comparable 
commitments  by  firms  in  eveiy  city  and 
State  can  make  a  reality  of  the  full  social 
opportunity  envisioned  by  the  landmark 
civil  rights  legislation  enacted  in  the 
past  few  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent that  the  newspaper  report  of  Gen- 
eral Rawlings'  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
corpoeation  he,^d  looks  .^t  mimority 
Hiring 
(From  a  report  by  Gen.  E.  W.  Rawlings.  pres- 
ident of  General  Mills.  Inc.,  at  its  annual 
stockholders  meeting) 

Your  company  (General  Mills)  Is  fully 
aware  of  some  of  the  problems  now  affecting 
ouj  country  nationwide — particularly  with 
regard  to  employment  opportunity  tor  mi- 
noritv  groups. 

In  this  respect,  our  official  position  is 
clearlv  presented  in  our  corporate  policy 
statement,  which  says;  "In  the  best  interests 
of  progress  and  efficiency,  General  Mills,  Inc., 
must  employ  and  promote  the  most  capable 
and  promising  individuals  available,  with- 
out regard  to  race,  religion,  sex  or  political 
party."  Bevond  this,  it  should  be  noted  th.u 
we  are  an'  equal  opportunity  employer  and 
have  signed  an  agreement  as  such  with  the 
federal  government. 

This  Is  all  well  and  good,  but  at  the  prac- 
tical level  the  best  of  Intentions  do  not  bring 
us  to  grips  with  a  problem  which  Is  growing 
with  Intensity  throughout  the  nation. 

Willing  as  we  are  to  hire  minority  group 
members  in  every  instance  in  which  their 
qualifications  match  our  Job  requirements, 
there  are  factors  which  limit  the  number  of 
minority  group  applicants  who  can  qualify 
for  the  Jobs  we  have. 

This  problem  of  course.  Is  not  peculiar  to 
General  Mills.  It  is  nationwide  and  economy- 
wide,  and  grows  daily  more  difficult  as  tech- 
nical standards  at  every  level  of  employment 
grow  more  demanding. 

.■\s  a  result.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
obvious  that  Industry  needs  to  go  further 
than  mere  willingness  to  hire  qualified  Job 
iipplicants  without  discrimination.  We  must. 
additionally,  give  help  in  the  development 
of  employability  and  motivation  among  those 
cultur.iUy  or  ec'ucationally  deprived. 

To  this  end.  General  Mills  has  provided 
financial  aid  to  organizations  dedicated  to 
the  well-being  of  minority  groups.  In  the 
Twin  Cities  and  elsewhere,  we  actively  sup- 
port such  organizations  as  the  Urban  League, 
Industrial  Opportunity  centers,  Plans  for 
Progress   programs   and   others. 

We  have  participated  in  training  programs 
designed  to  raise  the  level  of  skills  of  poten- 
tial Job  applicants  who  cannot  now  qualify 
lor  some  of  our  Job  openings,  but  who.  hope- 
fully, will  be  able  to  do  so  when  their  train- 
ing is  complete. 

We  have  also,  through  our  Corporate  Con- 
tributions Committee  and  the  General  Mills 
Foundation.  Increased  our  grants  to  Negro 
educational  programs  at  graduate  schools, 
colleges  and  secondary  schools. 

Meanwhile,  through  advertising,  we  seek 
minority  group  employees  and  actively  re- 
cruit at  a  number  of  Negro  and  predomi- 
nantly Negro  colleges,  and  we  have  embarked 
upon  a  proeram  designed  to  let  all  of  our 
management  people  In  every  location  know 
of  our  concern  and  of  our  commitment  to 
help  in  the  solution  of  this  complex  problem 
All  this,  however,  Is  only  a  beginning,  in 
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the  light  of  today's  needs.  The  programs 
already  instituted  must  be  expanded  and  in- 
tensified and  new  programs  added.  American 
business,  along  with  the  American  people 
as  a  whole,  faces  a  challenge  in  which  aU  of 
us  are  Involved  and  which  none  of  us  can 
side-step. 

THE  LEADEN  AGE  OF  U.S. 
LIBERALISM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
something  of  a  leaden  heart  that  I  read 
Howard  K.  Smiths  Sunday  column  in 
the  'Washington  Star,  for  he  wrote  of 
the  leaden  age  of  American  liberal  in- 
tellectualism,  and  it  was  obviously  rather 
painful.  Mr.  Smith  had  always  counted 
himself  in  that  group,  as  he  said,  and 
so  had  I.  He  has  articulated  tlie  same 
distress  I  think  so  many  of  us  feel  at 
seeing  one  liberal  of  the  intellectual  bent 
after  another  display  blindness  to  the 
issues  and  irresponsibility  in  stating 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Smith's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  24.  1967] 

ashmore  and  the  leaden  age  of  tj.s. 

Liberalism 

(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 

If  times  of  vnusual  brilliance  are  known 
as  Golden  Ages,  this  is  surely  the  Leaden 
Age  of  American  Liberal  Intellectuallsm.  It 
Is  with  distress  that  this  reporter,  who  has 
always  counted  himself  in  that  group, 
watches  one  old  friend  after  another  com- 
pete to  see  who  can  be  blindest  to  Issues  and 
most  Irresponsible  in  staling  them. 

Harry  Ashmore  has  Just  added  his  leaden 
thump.  One  of  a  small  number  allowed  into 
North  Vietnam,  he  found  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  con- 
ciliatory and  says  President  Johnson  Is 
brutal.  It  reminds"  me  of  an  Interview  I  had 
with  Dr.  Goebbels  once.  He  was  conciliatory 
to  me  but  he  told  me  President  Roosevelt  was 
brutal.  I  suspected  that  dictators  rarely  kick 
you  in  the  teeth  after  they  have  culled  you 
as  one  of  few  to  be  allowed  access  to  them. 
In  my  case  I  chose  to  be  skeptical  and  did 
not  parrot  Goebbels'  line. 

On  the  basis  of  Ho's  friendly  attitude.  Mr. 
Ashmore  came  back  and  with  State  Depart- 
ment aid  composed  a  letter  to  Hc^— vague, 
but  hopeful  of  opening  a  channel  for  peace 
talks.  While  Ashmore's  vague  letter  was  on 
the  way,  President  Johnson  had  found  it 
necessary  to  send  a  more  specific  one  to  Ho. 
Now,  Mr.  Ashmore  gives  vent  to  his  peeve 
about  this  "cancellation"  of  his  effort  by 
writing  an  article  fulsome  in  Its  accusations 
that  Mr.  Johnson  does  not  want  peace  and 
deliberately  thwarts  it. 

There  are  a  few  basics  Mr.  Ashmore  needs 
to  be  reminded  ot.  One  Is  that  the  Constitu- 
tion makes  the  President — alone — responsi- 
ble for  foreign  policy.  You  may  search  the 
dociunent  In  vain  for  a  cause  that  gives  pri- 
vate citizens  precedence.  If  a  move  is  made 
which  causes  extra  loss  of  life,  no  one  but 
the  President  of  the  U.S.  is  held  responsible. 

Still  another  basic  is  that  President  John- 
son wants  peace  He  badly  needs  it.  He  may 
not  be  reelected  if  he  does  not  achieve  it. 
His  every  act  in  office  indicates  he  is  vastly 
more  Interested  in  his  domestic  program  and 
would  give  much  to  be  able  to  forget  Vietnam 
and  pass  laws.  The  image  of  Johnson  slyly 
and  deliberately  thwarting  peace — which 
figures  ever  more  prominently  In  my  old 
friend,  Herblock's  cartoons — is  simply  ridicu- 
lous. 

Next  some  statistics;  So  urgent  is  the  wish 
for  peace,  that  the  Administration  made  or 


authorized  more  than  300  official  and  pri- 
vate efforts  to  establish  hopeful  contacts 
with  Ho  in  the  year  1965.  I  have  not  seen  a 
tabulation  for  1966.  but  in  both  1966  and 
1967  there  must  have  been  many  hundreds 
more.  I  would  guess  that  in  every  case,  pri- 
vate probes  were  not  phrased  exactly  as  of- 
ficial probes  were. 

Next.  Mr.  Ashmore  happens  to  have  got 
Involved  at  a  time  when  some  very  complex 
developments  were  taking  place  that  Mr. 
Ashmore  knew  nothing  about.  For  one  thing, 
the  Communists  had  begun  moving  into 
South  Vietnam,  not  by  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
trail,  which  takes  two  to  six  months — they 
had  begun  moving  straight  across  the  DMZ 
which,  though  vastly  bloodier,  takes  two  to 
six  hours. 

It  is  known  that  In  view  of  this,  the  Presi- 
dent was  apprized  of  a  great  danger;  Ho 
might  suddenly  shove  five  to  eight  divisions 
across  the  DMZ  Into  the  South — then  quick- 
ly accept  America's  terms  that  nobody  send 
any  more  troops  Into  South  Vietnam  from 
that  moment.  The  U.S.  thus  by  its  own  terms 
would  be  forbidden  to  bring  in  troops  to 
match  Ho's.  and  our  casualty  rates  would 
have  soared  while  peace  talks  went  on  for  a 
year  or  two. 

This  was  one  of  several  reasons  why  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  tlie  Pres- 
ident to  clarify  terms  quickly — no  matter 
how  many  private  proties  were  simultane- 
ously In  the  works:  the  President  in  his  let- 
ter to  Ho  said  we  would  stop  moving  In 
American  troops,  after  we  were  assured  Ho 
had  stopped.  That  was  not  brutal.  But  it 
would  have  been  brutal — to  American 
troops— had  he  not  made  the  condition  clear. 

I  will  say  one  thing  for  the  critics.  Part 
of  our  problem  in  Vietnam  is  the  President's 
failure  to  articulate  purposes  and  reasons. 
He  seems  overwhelmed  by  the  conviction 
that,  since  the  press  is  against  him.  there- 
fore there  is  no  reason  for  him  to  try.  Or  by 
the  belief  that  if  he  said  something  once, 
then  It  is  on  the  record  and  people  can 
look  it  up  if  they  want  to  and  he  need  not 
repeat  it.  These  are  grave  defects.  His  rela- 
tive silence  permits  the  Leaden  Age  of  the 
intellectuals  who  have  abandoned  Intellect 
to  clank  loudly  on 


THE  VOLUNTEER  FIREMEN 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Washington  Star's  Sunday 
magazine  contained  a  story  by  Mr. 
Woody  West  paying  tribute  to  the 
Tuxedo-Cheverly,  Md..  Volunteer  Fire 
Department  and.  by  implication,  to  the 
volunteer  fire  departments  in  other 
Washington  suburban  communities  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  is  a  well-de- 
served tribute.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    VOLX7NTEER    F^EMEN 

(By  Woody  West) 

The  coffee  urn,  its  red  warmer  button 
glowing  like  a  stunted  cyclops.  dominates  a 
corner  of  the  kitchen  at  the  Tuxedo-Chever- 
ly Volunt€er  Fire  Department.  This  is  the 
center  of  expectant  inactivity.  Men  sit  on 
chairs  canted  against  the  wall,  perch  on  the 
counter  next  to  the  sink,  cluster  around  the 
scarred  table.  It  is  a  scene  of  Incessant  com- 
ings and  goings  as  the  volunteers  study  fires, 
discuss  fires  and  wait  for  fires. 

"We  crawled  up  to  the  second  floor  and, 
man.  we  found  the  fire — it  burst  down  on  us 
from  the  ceiling  and  three  walls  .  .  .:"  ".  . 
his  face  was  as  red  as  that  light  so  I  started 
external  heart  massage  .  .  .;"  ".  .  .  .  you  could 
see  a  column  of  black  smoke  from  a  mile 
away  and  the  third  and  fourth  alarms  came 
In  on  top  of  each  other  ..." 


Inside  the  statlonhouse  bay.  three  fire  en- 
gines, an  ambulance  and  the  heavy-duty 
rescue  unit  gleam  dully  under  the  celling 
lights.  Along  one  wall  are  narrow  bins  con- 
taining each  man's  "running  gear  " — protec- 
tive coat,  steel-reinforced  boots  and  helmet. 
A  bunkroom  that  sleeps  eight  and  a  small 
television  room  occupy  the  rear  second  floor, 
with  the  kitchen  beneath. 

Throughout  the  statlonhouse.  the  county 
fire  radio  sputters  Intermittently,  prefacing 
emergency  calls  with  high-tonal  beeps.  The 
blare  of  the  fire  radio  doesn't  halt  conversa- 
tion, but  there  is  a  barely  perceptible  pause 
as  men  accustomed  to  listening  to  an  emer- 
gency radio  react  to  the  first  syllables,  rapid- 
ly interpreting  the  crackling  voice  of  the  dis- 
patcher. 

.^nd  when  It  is  their  call,  chairs  clatter  and 
bang  to  the  floor,  men  scramble  out  the 
kitchen  door  and  hurtle  down  the  stairs,  co- 
ordinating and  ordering  the  charge  with 
shouts  as  they  grab  their  gear  and  throw 
themselves  onto  the  vehicles.  (They  tell  the 
anecdote  of  a  new  volunteer  who,  running 
late.  .«;natched  an  indiscriminate  handful  of 
equipment  and  hurtled  aboard  as  the  engine 
was  pulling  out  of  the  statlonhouse  As  he 
began  to  dress  on  the  swaying  truck,  he  dis- 
covered he  had  two  helmets,  three  coats  and 
one  boot.) 

There  are  nearly  5,000  volunteer  firemen  in 
the  counties  around  Washington,  i  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  only  professional  fire- 
men.) The  Tuxedo-Cheverly  department  has 
about  100  men  on  the  rolls — some  60  are 
counted  as  regulars,  including  26  who  are 
also  professional  firemen  elsewhere. 

Chief  Colin  Colgan  Is  29,  married  with  two 
children  and  works  as  a  dispatcher  for  the 
Prince  Georges  County  Fire  Board.  Assistant 
Chief  Robert  Daly  also  is  29.  married  with 
two  children  and  works  for  the  Chesapeake 
&  Potomac  Telephone  Co. 

The  department — Company  22  in  the 
county  system — is  responsible  for  an  area 
Just  northeast  of  the  District,  lying  within 
and  adjacent  to  the  intersection  of  the  Balti- 
more-Washington Parkway  and  John  Hanson 
Highway.  Its  Jurisdiction  includes  the  towns 
of  Cheverly  and  Tuxedo  with  about  1.500 
homes  and  600  apartments  and  two  expand- 
ing industrial  sections  Under  the  county's 
mutual  aid  fire  system,  the  department  also 
responds  in  nearby  areas  and,  if  necessary, 
goes  anywhere  in  one  of  the  fa-stesi  growing 
counties  In  the  nation. 

Prince  Georges,  with  its  sprawling  486 
square  miles,  has  some  2.000  volunteers  in  37 
companies.  Montgomery  has  16  fire  com- 
panies and  two  rescue  squads  manned  In 
varying  proportion  by  professionals  and  some 
1,500  volunteers  Two  county  departments — 
Bethesda  and  Chevy  Chase — .ire  fully  profes- 
sional. In  Fairfax  County.  1.300  volunteers  In 
20  companies  are  augmented  by  150  full-time 
firemen.  Arlington  County  pays  215  men  who 
are  backed  by  about  500  volunteers  in  15 
companies.  Alexandria's  department  is  fully 
professional  Levels  of  volunteer  activity,  ob- 
viously, vary  from  department  to  department 
throughout  the  area. 

The  Tuxedo-Cheverly  department  lists.  In 
addition  to  its  26  pros,  a  lawyer,  doctor,  com- 
puter operator,  welder,  pharmaceutical  sales- 
man. Insurance  adjuster,  construction  fore- 
man, an  engineer,  sheet  metal  workers  and 
a  number  of  students — high  school  and  col- 
lege. Company  22  last  year  answered  some 
1,100  fire  calls  and  made  400  emergency  runs 
An  average  of  500  man-hours  per  week  were 
logged  by  the  volunteers. 

Tuxedo-Cheverly  was  lionored  last  year  for 
having  the  best  county  rescue  squad  and  Pvt. 
Vincent  Curl,  19.  was  cited  as  rescue  squads- 
man  of  the  year  for  his  role  in  saving  two 
youngsters  from  a  house  fire.  Curl's  twin 
brother,  Mark,  a  student  at  Prostburg  State 
Teachers  College,  also  Is  a  member  of  the 
company. 

The  concrete  block,  white,  and-red  flre- 
house.  built  by  the  volunteers,  backs  on  the 
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John  Han«on  Highway  about  half  a  mile  east 
of  Keallworth  Avenue.  A  new  larger  build- 
ing la  In  the  planning  stage. 

Company  22  requires  Ita  members  to  attend 
a  baalc  60-hour  fire  flghUng  course  at  the 
University  or  Maryland  and  a  12-hour  Red 
Cross  arst  aid  course.  Officers  are  elected  by 
the  members  for  a  one-year  term. 

Prince  Georges  volunteer  system  U  sup- 
ported primarily  by  a  portion  of  the  county 
tax  and  allocations  from  the  municipalities, 
the  volunteers  themselves  turning  to  various 
activities,  such  as  dances,  to  bolster  the  kitty. 
In  July  of  1966.  the  county  began  paying  the 
salaries  of  two  professionals  In  each  depart- 
ment— an  expense  some  departments  had 
been  paying  themselves.  In  July  of  this  year, 
a  further  expansion  of  full-time  men  was  au- 
thorized by  the  county,  with  some  of  the 
companies  now  having  up  to  five  profes- 
sionals. 

■Were  trying  to  perpetuate  the  volunteer 
svstem  In  Prince  Georges,"  says  Walter 
Lamer.  Tuxedo-Cheverly  ex-chlef  -Weve 
shown  that  we  can  give  good  service  and  we 
worlt  hard  to  Improve." 

Most  of  the  men  In  Company  22  became 
volunteers  while  in  their  teens  and  many 
had  relatives  or  friends  on  the  department. 
Mike  Goucher  followed  his  younger  brother 
Tom;  Tom  says  laconically  that  he  "got  a 
notion  to  Join."  Captain  Jack  Jarboe  had 
several  friends  In  high  school  In  the  com- 
pany and  he  Joined  t)efore  becoming  a  Dis- 
trict policeman,  a  Job  he  recently  left  to 
become  a  professional  fireman  in  College 
Park.  His  younger  brother,  Dan,  who  Just 
graduated  from  St.  Johns  College  High 
School,  now  Is  also  on  the  department.  PhUlp 
Clementa  had  two  sons  In  Company  22  before 
he  Joined.  Tom  Daly,  Sgt.  Al  Watta  and  Lanier 
all  had  brothers  or  fathers  who  were  volun- 
teers. Ed  Chaney  lived  In  the  neighborhood 
and  "Just  wandered  in  one  day." 

Motivation,  of  course.  Is  an  Individual 
equation.  Cme  end  of  the  spectrum  is  Ulus- 
trated  by  a  member  of  Company  22:  "Ifs 
quite  a  feeling  to  see  a  man  on  the  street 
that  you  helped  breathe  life  back  Into." 

There  Is  within  the  department  a  con- 
spicuous comradeship  and  pride  that  trans- 
lates itself  Into  acceptance  by  the  group. 
And  Ln  a  sprawling  metropolitan  area  where 
community  sloehes  into  community  In  an 
amorphous  blur,  being  a  volunteer  fireman 
can  bring  a  certain  status  within  one's  com- 
munity Excitement  and  challenge  also  offer 
an  appeal  Increasingly  shadowed  In  an  Insti- 
tutionalized middle-class  society. 

Chief  Oolgan,  taciturn  and  competent,  re- 
duces It  to  basics:  "There's  a  great  feeling  of 
accomplishment  In  knowing  that  I  have  done 
what  I  can  to  help  save  a  life." 

Alongside  the  statlonhouse  ramp  Is  a  stone 
marker.  In  front  of  It  is  a  small  shrub-bor- 
dered plot  of  grass.  Enclosed  m  glass  in  the 
monument  Is  a  fireman's  helmet  and  a 
plaque  honoring  an  18-year-old  volunteer: 
■Dedicated  to  Dennis  Michael  Boswell  who 
died  of  injuries  received  u-hile  fighting  a  fire 
at  64th  Street  and  Sheriff  Road,  Cedar 
Heights.  Maryland,  on  November  23,  1963 — 
His  1.409th  Alarm." 


AMERICAS  URBAN  CRISIS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
summer  of  1967  will  be  recorded  as  one 
of  the  most  violent  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation.  This  was  a  summer  when  racial 
unrest  reached  the  point  where  violence 
was  so  common  that  It  was  news  when 
It  was  quiet  in  our  cities.  Bloodshed,  loot- 
ing, burning,  and  destruction  were  all  too 
prevalent  as  one  segment  of  the  commu- 
nity took  to  the  street  with  its  grievances. 

Out  of  this  dismal  picture  came  one 
piece  of  heartening  news,  the  creation 
of  the  Urban  Coalition.  This  organiza- 
tion  of   some  of   the  most   prominent 


people  and  organizations  in  the  country 
may  mark  the  turning  point  in  our  pro- 
grams for  the  cities.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  we  have  an  effective  voice  repre- 
senting the  first  political  philosophies 
in  geographical  regions;  here  we  have 
a  voice  that  Ls  intent  on  shaping  govern- 
mental programs  for  the  poor. 

One  of  the  leading  groups  in  the 
Coalition  has  been  the  AFL-CIO.  The 
labor  movement  has  been  fighting  for 
programs  for  the  poor  for  many  years 
and  much  of  our  legislation  in  this  field 
is  due  to  the  efforts  of  labor.  Recently, 
the  executive  council  of  the  AFL-CIO 
issued  a  statement  entitled  "America's 
Urban  Crisis,"  in  which  a  program  for 
action  is  detailed. 

This  program  recognizes  that  riots  are 
not  caused  by  one  item,  not  instigated  by 
outside  rabblerousers.  but  caused  by  the 
squalor  and  deprivation  found  in  the 
ghettos.  Thus,  this  program  calls  for  an 
attack  on  the  ghetto  and  all  those  things 
associated  with  it.  It  calls  for  new  jobs, 
better  housing,  work  expei'ience  pro- 
grams, quality  education,  and  a  restruc- 
turing of  the  welfare  system.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  statements  of  the  needs  of 
America  that  has  been  presented. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  is  so 
valuable  that  I  suggest  that  each  one  of 
us  should  read  it  and  use  it  as  a  refer- 
ence for  action.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  and  a  back- 
ground paper  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

America's  Urban  Crisis 
(SUtement     by     the     AFI^CIO     Executive 
Council,    New   York.   N.T..    September    12. 
1967) 

America's  urban  crisis  Is  rooted  In  the 
radical  social  and  economic  changes  of  the 
past  quarter  of  a  centviry.  as  well  as  In  the 
tragic  history  of  Negro  slavery,  segregation 
and  discrimination. 

The  population  of  America's  metropolitan 
areas  has  skyrocketed,  with  an  increased 
birth-rate  and  the  migration  of  millions  of 
people  from  the  farms  and  rural  areas.  While 
middle-Income  families  have  been  moving 
to  the  suburbs,  the  cities  are  being  left  with 
a  minority  of  wealthy  people  and  large  num- 
bers of  the  poor,  the  deprived,  the  new 
migrants. 

At  the  same  time,  the  spread  of  automa- 
tion has  reduced  Job  opportunities  for  un- 
educated, unskilled  workers  and  sp>eeded  up 
the  shift  of  Industrial  location  from  cities 
to  suburbs  and  outlying  areas.  The  need  for 
adequate  housing,  community  facilities  and 
services  has  soared,  while  the  tax-base  of  the 
cities  has  narrowed.  And  despite  the  long 
overdue  adoption  of  federal  Civil  Rights  leg- 
islation, discriminatory  practices  are  still  a 
widespread  reality,  although  rapidly  declin- 
ing under  the  pressure  of  government, 
churches,  trade  unions  and  other  private 
institutions. 

Instant  adjustments  and  overnight  solu- 
tions to  this  complex  of  problems  are  im- 
possible. Gimmicks  and  slogans  can  achieve 
headlines,  but  hardly  any  poeltlve  results. 

Yet  complacency  can  lead  to  disaster. 
Rapid  forward  strides  are  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  a  free  and  democratic  society. 
Immediate  measures  are  needed  to  provide 
Jobs,  decent  housing  and  adequate  commu- 
nity facilities.  Planned  programs  over  the 
next  decade  or  two  are  required  to  revitalize 
our  metropolitan  areas  as  centers  of  Amer- 
ican civilization. 

The  Economic  Policy  Committee  of  the 
AFL-CIO  has  given  careful  and  thoughtful 


consideration  to  both  Immediate  and  long- 
term  programs  which  will  meet  the  needs  of 
America's  urban  areas.  The  Committee's  re- 
port to  this  Executive  Council,  which  is 
hereby  made  part  of  this  Council  statement, 
contains  solid  recommendations  which  the 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  now  adopts  as  Its 
program  for  meeting  the  urban  crisis.  Spe- 
cifically, the  AFL-CIO  calls  for: 

1.  One  million  public  service  Jobs  for  per- 
sons now  unemployed  or  seriously  under- 
employed. To  provide  this  necessary  means 
of  helping  people  lift  themselves  out  of  pov- 
erty  and  deprivation.  Congress  must  Imme- 
di-itely  adopt  a  84  billion  program  to  fund 
federal,  state  and  local  government  agencies 
and  non-profit  organizations,  along  the  lines 
of  the  O'Hara  bill.  We  also  consider  the  Clark 
bill  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

2.  Two  and  a  half  million  new  housing 
units  each  year  including: 

A.  Public  housing  through  new  and  reha- 
bilitated low-rent  homes  for  the  20  percent  of 
city  families  whose  incomes  are  below  re- 
quirements for  a  minimum  decent  standard 
of  living.  New  public  housing  construction, 
now  at  a  30.000-to-40,000  annual  level,  should 
be  Immediately  increased  to  200.000  to  300.- 
000  for  each  of  the  next  two  years  and  500,000 
a  year  thereafter.  Adequate  appropriations  for 
the  rent  supplement  program  are  a  neces- 
sity. 

B.  Housing  for  lower  middle-Income  fam- 
ilies, not  eligible  for  public  housing  and  un- 
able to  afford  decent  dwellings  In  the  stand- 
ard, privately  financed  housing  market.  Fed- 
erally subsidized  interest  rate  loans  and  a 
federal  subsidy  for  the  partial  abatement  of 
local  taxes  on  such  properties  are  needed  to 
Increase  construction  of  such  housing  by 
cooperatives,  non-profit  and  limited  dividend 
corporations.  In  addition,  federal  legislation 
should  make  It  possible  for  such  groups  to 
acquire  existing  propverties.  with  government 
Insurance  of  long-term  and  low-Interest 
loans. 

C.  Moderate-Income  housing,  already  oper- 
ating with  government-insured  mongages, 
stepped  up  through  measures  to  increase  in- 
volvement of  pension  funds,  college  endow- 
ment funds  and  private  trtists. 

D.  Oi>en  housing,  in  suburbs  as  well  as  in 
cities,  an  essential  part  of  a  meaningful  ef- 
fort to  rebuild  ovu  metropolitan  areas. 

E.  Urban  renewal  no  longer  is  confined  to 
commercial  and  expensive  high-rise  construc- 
tion. The  focus  Instead  muet  be  on  homes  in 
balanced  neighborhoods,  with  families  dis- 
placed by  slum  clearance  given  assistance  in 
finding  decent  dwellings  at  rents  they  can 
afford. 

F.  Model  Cities  program,  with  adequate 
appropriations, 

3.  MiJS  transit.  Improved  and  expanded,  is 
an  urgent  need  in  all  metropolitan  areas. 

4.  Accelerated  construction  of  public 
facilities,  such  as  water  supplies,  sewage 
systems,  mass  transit,  schools,  hospitals, 
daycare  centers,  playgrounds,  libraries, 
museums,  clean  air  and  water,  are  essential 
to  rebuild  America's  metropolitan  areas.  For 
this,  we  urge  Congress  to  adopt  at  least  a 
$2  billion  a  year  grant-in-aid  program  to 
state  and  local  governments  In  addition  to 
categorical  grants-in-aid. 

5.  A  substantially  expanded  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  to  help  youngsters  re- 
main In  school  and  to  provide  work  and 
training  for  those  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school. 

6.  The  opportunity  for  quality  education 
can  be  met  only  by  realizing  the  need  to 
close  the  educational  gap  between  the  priv- 
ileged and  underprivileged  school  children 
of  our  nation,  by  special  Incentives  to  teach- 
ers in  slum  areas,  federal  subsidy  of  the 
More  Effective  School  type  program,  full  use 
of  school  buildings  for  Job-training,  adult 
education,  and  community  centers.  In  addi- 
tion, vocational  training  must  be  realisti- 
cally geared  to  the  modern  Job  market. 

7.  Manpower  training  must  be  linked  with 
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job  placement  and  training  allowances  must 
be  Increased  so  that  trainees  can  afford  to 
remain  In  the  program. 

8.  Public  welfare  assistance  must  be  re- 
structured, with  the  program  based  on  need 
alone,  a  federal  minimum  standard  of  pay- 
ments and  adequate  federal  funds  should 
be  provided,  state  work-incentive  programs 
should  enable  welfare  recipients  to  retain  a 
substantial  amount  of  the  dollars  they  earn 
without  penalty,  and  demeaning  investiga- 
tions of  applicants  should  be  eliminated,  on 
the  principle  that  comprehensive  social  serv- 
ices are  a  matter  of  right  to  those  in  need 

9.  Relief  of  rural  {Xiverty.  concentrated 
in  the  southern  and  southwestern  states  pri- 
marily, by  federal  legislation  to  provide  farm 
workers  with  unemployment  compensation 
and  according  to  them  the  same  right  other 
workers  have  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  organize  unions  and  bargain  col- 
lectively; by  adequate  federal  funds  to  assist 
low  and  moderate-income  rural  families  to 
buy  or  rehabilitate  housing;  continuation 
and  strengthening  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  and  the  Education  Act  of 
1965  in  rural  areas;  federal  aid  in  establish- 
ment of  adequate  public  facilities,  such  as 
highways,  hospitals,  schools,  vocational  and 
technical  training  institutions;  extension  of 
the  Agriculture  Department  recreational  and 
tourist  activities  in  rural  areas,  and  provi- 
sion of  full  and  fair  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  Negroes,  Mexican-Americans  and 
other  minorities  to  work  In  the  Industries  of 
rural  areas  and  In  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, 

10.  Economic  planning,  under  federal 
leadership,  and  Including  each  state  and 
metropolitan  area,  should  Include  the  devel- 
opment, coordination  and  maintenance  of 
an  inventory  of  needs  for  housing,  public 
facilities  and  services,  to  facilitate  applica- 
tion of  the  nation's  resources  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  urban  population, 
while  also  providing  a  sound  foundation  for 
a  continually  Increasing  private  economy. 

America's  urban  crisis  did  not  come  upon 
this  nation  without  warning.  It  has  been 
coming  for  a  long  time  and  the  government 
has  not   been  alert  tc  Its  responsibilities. 

The  program  we  have  offered  will  not 
.achieve  success  overnight.  By  its  very  nature 
it  is  a  step-by-step  proposal  for  both  Im- 
mediate action  and  solid  achievement. 

America  cannot  wait  any  longer  to  get 
started  and  the  Federal  government  must 
supply  the  leadership  and  resources  to  the 
great  national  effort  that  Is  mandatory. 

Background  on  America's  Urban  Crisis 

The  growth  of  the  American  population  has 
increased  sharply — from  several  hundred 
thousind  a  year  in  the  1930s  to  an  average 
yearly  rise  of  2  7  million  since  World  War  II. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  people  in  rural  areas 
has  been  declining,  while  metropolitan  area 
growth  has  been  booming  Each  year,  the 
population  of  America's  metropolitan  areas 
grows  by  over  3  million,  the  size  of  a  very 
large  city. 

Under  the  impact  of  the  technological  rev- 
olution in  agriculture,  employment  In  farm- 
ing has  dropped — it  fell  2.2  million  between 
1950  and  1966.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers,  farm  workers  and  their  families — 
several  million  people — have  been  leaving  the 
rural  areas  In  search  of  Jobs  and  homes  In 
the  cities. 

M.iny  of  those  who  seek  their  future  In  the 
cities  are  Negroes.  Between  1940  and  1967, 
probably  about  4  million  Negroes  moved  from 
the  South — primarily  rural  areas — to  the 
cities  of  the  North  and  West.  In  1960,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Labor,  about  40 
percent  to  nearly  50  percent  of  the  Negro 
population  of  ten  major  northern  and  west- 
ern cities  was  born  in  the  South. 

The  Department  of  Labor  estimates  that 
almost  1.5  million  Negroes  left  the  South  in 
1950-1960,  following  a  similar  migration  of 
1.6  million  Negroes  in  the  wartime  decade. 


1940-1950.   This   historic    migration    is   con- 
tinuing at  about  that  rat«  In  the  19606. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  proportion 
of  Negroes  in  city  populations  rose  from  less 
than  10  percent  in  1940  to  over  20  percent  In 
1965.  In  most  of  the  large  northern  and 
western  cities  the  rise  was  greater. 

All  of  the  new  mlgraats  to  America's  cities 
of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century — whii*€  and 
Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans  and  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans— have  faced  the  difficulties  of  adjusting 
to  a  new  and  strange  environment.  But  these 
difficulties  have  been  esi>eclally  harsh  for 
Negroes, 

The  Negro  migrants  to  the  cities  of  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  have  brought  with 
them  a  history  of  slavery,  segregation,  lack 
of  education,  and,  frequently,  poor  health, 
as  well  as  suspicion  of  government  authori- 
ties. On  coming  to  the  cities  of  the  North 
and  the  West,  the  new  migrants  have  faced 
the  discriminatory  practices  of  those  areas, 
lack  of  adequate  housing  and  the  impact  of 
automation  on  job  opportunities  for  unedu- 
cated, unskilled  workers. 

The  northern  and  western  cities  are  suf- 
fering. In  part,  from  the  social  ills  and  de- 
linquencies of  the  South — including  color 
bars  In  private,  state  and  local  government 
employment;  backward  standards  of  educa- 
tion, vocational  training  and  public  welfare 
generally,  with  particularly  low  standards  for 
Negroes  and  Mexican  Americans;  social  pat- 
terns to  enforce  the  dependency  of  both  poor 
whites  and  Negroes. 

Since  World  War  II  and  particularly  since 
the  early  1950s,  the  spread  of  automation  has 
been  reducing  the  number  of  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  jobs  that  require  little  or  no 
education  or  training.  Tlie  types  of  Jobs  that 
helped  to  adjust  previous  generations  of  for- 
eign Immigrants  and  rural  .American  mi- 
grants Into  America's  urban  areas  have  not 
been  expanding. 

In  ghetto  areas  In  the  cities,  about  10  per- 
cent to  15  percent  of  the  adult  men  and 
about  40  percent  to  50  percent  of  out-of- 
school  teenagers  (including  an  estimate  of 
those  usually  not  counted  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment) are  unemployed.  In  addition,  a 
Labor  Department  survey  of  slum  areas  in 
November  1966  found  that  nearly  7  percent 
of  those  witli  jobs  were  employed  only  part- 
time,  although  they  wanted  full-time  v.'ork, 
and  20  percent  of  those  working  full-time 
earned  less  than  $60  a  week.  This  same  Labo- 
Department  survey  found  that  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  the  families  and  unrelated  Individuals 
in  big  city  slum  areas  earn  less  than  $3,000 
a  year. 

However,  It  costs  about  $7,000.  at  present 
prices,  to  maintain  a  modest  standard  of 
living.  Including  a  few  amenities  but  no 
luxuries,  for  a  family  of  four  in  America's 
metropolitan  areas —  more  for  a  larger  family 
and  less  for  a  smaller  family.  Elimination  of 
the  amenities  would  result  in  a  cost  of  about 
$5,000  to  maintain  a  minimum  decent  stand- 
ard of  living  for  a  family  of  four  In  our  urban 
areas — scaled  up  and  down  for  different 
family  sizes. 

Yet  government  reports  indicate  that 
probably  about  20  percent  of  the  population, 
within  city  limits,  earns  less  than  the  amount 
necessary  for  a  minimum  decent  standard 
of  living.  Within  ghetto  areas,  perhaps  60 
percent  to  70  percent  or  more  of  the  families 
are  in  that  category.  The  result  is  badly  over- 
crowded housing.  Inadequate  diet,  poor  medi- 
cal care,  few  books  and  magazines  for  at)out 
20  percent  of  city  families  and  about  60  to 
70  percent  of  those  who  live  in  ghetto  slums. 

The  hard-core  slum  areas  continue  to  de- 
teriorate. People  with  Jobs,  some  skills  and 
some  regular  Incomes  have  been  moving  out. 
They  are  replaced  with  new  migrants  from 
the  rural  South — added  to  the  remaining 
lowest-income  families,  the  Jobless,  the  aged 
and  fatherless  families. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  slima  residents 
depend  on  welfare  payments,  often  to 
mothers   with    dependent   children    and    no 


father  present  The  Labor  Department  sur- 
vey of  November  1966  found  that  30  percent 
of  the  population  of  East  Harlem.  30  percent 
of  the  Watts  population,  40  percent  of  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  children  and  25  percent 
of  the  adults  receive  welfare  payments.  More- 
over, the  lack  of  adequate  child-care  facili- 
ties In  slum  areas  is  a  barrier  to  employment 
for  women  with  children. 

Trapped  by  a  history  of  degradation  and 
the  recent  impact  of  automation,  these  new 
migrants  to  the  city  are  also  trapped  by  the 
unavailability  of  low-and-moderate  cost 
housing,  as  well  as  by  discrimination  against 
colored  peoples. 

The  peak  home  construction  year,  before 
World  War  II,  was  1925.  From  1926  to  1945. 
a  period  of  20  years,  home-bullding  was  in  a 
slump  It  wasn't  until  1946  that  the  1925- 
level   of   housing  starts  was  reached. 

Since  1945.  the  up  and  downs  of  residen- 
tial construction  have  followed  conditions 
in  the  money  market — interest  rates  and 
availability  of  money.  Normal  business  oper- 
ations and  government  programs  have  pro- 
vided housing  for  families  in  the  middle-in- 
come range  and  above  ( at  present,  about 
$7,000-$8.000   annual   Income   and   more). 

The  residential  construction  of  the  post- 
war period,  however,  has  essentially  Ignored 
housing  lor  the  entire  bottom  half  of  our 
Income  distrlbuUon — for  the  lower  middle- 
Income  group  as  well  as  the  poor. 

For  lower  middle-income  families,  with 
current  Incomes  of  about  $5,000  to  $8,000,  the 
postwar  years  have  seen  only  little  new  hous- 
ing construction,  with  present  rentals  or 
carrying  charges  and  taxes  of  about  885- 
$135  per  month.  This  is  particularly  true  lor 
large  families,  with  three  or  more  children, 
in  this  Income-range. 

For  the  urban  poor — families  with  current 
incomes  of  about  $5,000  a  year  and  less — 
there  has  been  hardly  any  new  housing  con- 
struction during  the  22  years  since  World 
War  II  and  there  was  very  little  of  such  con- 
struction in  the  preceding  20  years  from 
1926  through  1945.  Almost  a  half  century  of 
rapid  change  in  our  cities — Including  the 
great  Negro  migration  has  passed,  with 
hardly  any  housing  construction  for  low-in- 
come families. 

Realistic  rentals  for  poor  families  would 
have  to  be  concentrated  around  $40  to  $70  a 
month.  Since  the  private  market  cannot  pro- 
vide such  housing,  public  hotising  and  pub- 
lic rehabilitation  are  essentlEl,  But,  In  recent 
years,  the  total  number  of  new  public  hous- 
ing dwelling  units  has  been  only  about 
30,000-40,000  per  year. 

Moreover,  the  urban  renewal  program, 
which  has  bulldozed  Negro  slum  areas,  has 
concentrated  on  the  construction  of  commer- 
cial buildings  and  luxury  high-rise  apart- 
ments. Relocation  of  families,  displaced  from 
the  slums,  has  been  neglected  or  Ignored  and 
there  has  been  hardly  any  replacement  of 
low-rental  housing. 

In  addition,  during  the  1950s  and  early 
1960s,  the  traditional  conservative  opposition 
to  low-cost  publicly  stibsldlzed  housing  for 
the  poor  was  Joined  by  many  so-called  lib- 
erals—the same  coalition  that  debunked  the 
Impact  of  automation  on  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled factory  workers  and  on  industrial 
location  as  a  trade  union  myth. 

At  the  same  time,  middle  and  upper-in- 
come families  have  been  moving  to  the  sub- 
urbs. This  movement  has  opened  up  older 
housing  in  the  cities.  But,  combined  with 
the  movement  of  industry  to  the  suburbs  and 
countryside,  it  has  reduced  the  tax-base  of 
the  cities,  when  the  demands  on  their  finan- 
cial resources  for  housing,  welfare,  education 
and  public  facilities  are  mounting.  More- 
over, the  change  of  industrial  location  has 
compounded  the  problems  of  inadequate 
mass  transportation  facilities  for  low-income 
city-dwellers  to  get  to  the  new  areas  of 
employment-growth.  And  most  suburban 
communities  have  rather  rigid  color-bar  re- 
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strtctloiM.  aa  well  a«  an  absence  of  low-cost 
houalng. 

The  New  Deal's  beginnings  to  provide  low- 
cost  public  homing  nearly  perished  between 
1952  and  1966.  And  much  of  the  long-delayed 
legislation  of  the  19608  to  achieve  partial  ad- 
justments to  the  radical  changes  In  Amert- 
can  life,  were  first  steps,  without  previous 
experience,  precedents  and  trained  personnel. 
Moreover,  federal  appropriations  for  even 
these  purposes  were  kept  down  by  public 
apathy.  Tet.  they  were  greatly  oversold  and 
their  adoption  aroused  expectations  of  over- 
night solution*  that  were  Impossible  to 
achieve. 

America's  urban  crisis  Is  a  national  com- 
plex of  social  problems — rather  than  simple 
problems  of  Individual  communities.  No  city 
or  state  government  can  solve  them  In  Isola- 
tion Neither  can  private  enterprise,  even 
with  the  promise  of  tax  subsidies  Their  solu- 
tion requires  nationwide  social  measures, 
with  adequate  federal  funds  and  standards 

Step  by  step,  we  must  begin  Immediately 
to  rebuild  America's  cities  and  lift  the  living 
conditions  of  the  American  people. 

ONE     MISSION     PUBLIC     SERVICE     JOBS 

There  are  a  large  number  of  people  who 
cannot  And  regular  employment  In  the  Job 
market — due  to  InsufHclent  jobs  for  those 
who  lack  education,  vocational  training  and 
previous  regular  employment.  Such  long- 
term  unemployed  and  under-employed 
people,  Including  those  who  have  given  up 
seeking  Jobs,  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  work  In  local,  state,  federal  and  non- 
profit public  services  that  would  not  other- 
wise be  done. 

Jobs  of  this  t>T5e,  with  wages  not  less  than 
the  federal  minimum  wage,  could  provide 
services  for  which  society  has  growing 
needs — such  as  In  parks,  recreational  facili- 
ties, day-care  centers,  hospitals,  schools  and 
libraries.  In  endorsing  the  concept  of  such  a 
program,  the  trl-partlte  National  Commis- 
sion on  Technology,  Automation  and  Eco- 
nomic Progress  declared: 

"The  public  service  employment  program 
should  be  coupled  with  basic  education, 
training  and  counseling  to  raise  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  employees  and  assist  them  to 
move  on  to  better  Jobs.  With  this  assistance 
the  opportunity  for  higher  Incomes  would 
provide  the  necessary  Incentive  to  seek  other 
Jobs.  Since  the  Jobs  would  provide  services 
for  which  society  has  growing  needs,  no 
element  of  make-work  would  be  Involved." 

We  urge  Immediate  adoption  by  the  Con- 
gress of  a  $4  blUlon  program,  along  the  lines 
of  the  bill  Introduced  by  Congressman 
O'Hara  of  Michigan  and  76  associates,  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds  to  federal,  state 
and  local  government  agencies  and  to  non- 
profit organizations,  to  help  them  bear  the 
cost  of  creating  one  million  public  service 
Jobs  for  those  who  are  now  unemployed  or 
seriously  under-employed.  The  Emergency 
Employment  section  of  the  Anti-Poverty  bill. 
Introduced  by  Senator  Clark  of  Pennsylvania, 
represents  a  step  in  this  direction. 

In  a  work-oriented  society.  Jobs  for  the 
unemploved  are  the  first  essential  toward 
helping  people  to  lift  themselves  out  of  pov- 
erty and  deprivation. 

TWO     .\ND     ONE-HALF     MILLION     NEW     HOUSING 
UNITS   BACH    YEAR 

America  requires  a  national  housing  goal 
Of  2'2  minion  new  dwelling  units  each  year, 
during  the  next  decade,  supplemented  by  a 
large-scale  effort  to  rehabilitate  substandard 
housing  that  Is  worth  saving— to  provide  an 
ample  supply  of  decent  homes  for  our 
rapidly  growing  jjopulatlon,  as  well  as  for 
those  who  live  in  substandard  housing.  Such 
goal  Is  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  annual  con- 
struction of  only  1.2-1.6  million  new  housing 
units  In  recent  years,  accompanied  by  very 
little  rehabilitation. 

The  most  urgent  needs  are:  1)  to  provide 
low-rent  publicly  subsidized  housing— new 
and  rehabilitated— for  the  approximately  20 


percent  of  city  families  whose  Incomes  are 
below  the  requirements  for  a  minimum 
decent  standard  of  living  (about  $5,000  a 
year  for  a  family  of  four);  2)  to  provide  ade- 
quate housing  for  lower  middle-income  fam- 
ilies (between  about  $5,000  and  $8,000  a  year 
for  a  4-person  family)  who  are  not  eligible 
for  public  housing  and  cannot  obtain  decent 
dwellings  In  the  standard,  privately  financed 
hovislng  market;  and  3)  to  provide  expanded 
and  Improved  community  facilities  and 
services— such  as  schools,  hospitals,  mass 
transit,  day-care  centers  and  playgrounds. 

Low-Rent  Public  Housing — Construction 
of  new.  low-rent  publlcly-subsldlzed  housing 
should  be  stepped  up  immediately  from  a 
yearly  rate  of  30.000-40.000  new  starts  of 
recent  years  to  200.000-300.000  per  year  In 
the  next  two  years  and  stepped  up.  there- 
after, to  an  annual  rate  of  500,000. 

New  public  housing  construction  should  be 
supplemented  by  large-scale  publicly-sub- 
sidized rehabilitation  to  provide  additional 
low-rent  housing.  Rentals  of  such  new  and 
rehabilitated  housing  should  be  concentrated 
m  a  range  of  $40  to  $70  per  month  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  city  poor.  In  order  to  main- 
tain decent  housing  at  low  rentals,  a  partial 
government  subsidy  should  be  provided  for 
adequate  maintenance  of  the  properties. 

A  major  federal  effort  along  these  lines 
should  Include  architectural  designs  and 
first-class  construction  for  attractive  homes 
and  neighborhoods.  It  should  also  Include  an 
emphasis  on  people  and  services — with  pro- 
vision for  nearby  shopping,  schools,  trans- 
portation, playgrounds  and  the  availability 
of  social  services.  As  part  of  an  overall  effort 
to  rebuild  our  urban  areas,  new  and  rehabil- 
itated low-rent  public  housing  should  be 
located  in  both  the  city  and  suburbs  and 
Interspersed  with  other  types  of  rental  and 
private  housing  for  the  creation  of  balanced 
neighborhoods. 

The  federal  program  should  Include  pro- 
vision for  the  potential  sale  of  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing  developments  or  parts  of  such 
developments  to  tenant  cooperatives  or  to 
tenants  who  meet  the  Income  requirements 
for  home-ownership 

We  strongly  support  an  adequate  rent 
supplement  program,  but  this  program 
should  be  a  supplement  to,  not  a  substitute 
for,  a  major  effort  to  provide  new  and  re- 
habilitated, low-rent  homes  for  low-income 
families 

Housing  for  Lower  Middle-Income  Fam- 
ilies—Another large-scale  program  is  needed 
to  provide  the  opportunity  for  decent  homes 
for  lower  middle-income  families— with 
monthly  rentals  concentrated  In  a  range 
from  about  $85  to  $135. 

A  considerable  step-up  and  overhaul  Is 
needed  In  the  present,  very  small  program  of 
federally  subsidized  Interest  rate  loans — at 
3  percent — to  sharply  Increase  the  construc- 
tion of  such  housing  by  cooperative,  non- 
profit and  limited  dividend  corporations.  A 
federal  subsidy  for  the  partial  abatement  of 
local  taxes  on  such  properUes  Is  also 
required. 

Federal  housing  legislation  should  also 
make  It  possible  for  cooperative,  nonprofit 
and  limited  dividend  corporations  to  acquire 
existing  properties — with  government  insur- 
ance of  long-term  and  low-Interest  loans — 
for  the  operation  of  such  housing. 

Trade  unions,  limited  dividend  corpora- 
tions, cooperatives  and  churches  should  be 
encouraged  to  participate  in  a  large-scale 
effort  to  provide  decent  homes  that  lower 
middle-Income  families  can  afford. 

Moderate-Income  Housing — This  section  of 
the  housing  market  already  operates  with 
government- Insured  mortgages,  such  as  FHA 
and  VA.  There  Is  need,  however,  to  Increase 
the  supply  of  funds  that  move  Into  this  part 
of  the  housing  market. 

Major  sources  of  additional  funds,  such  as 
pension  funds,  college  endowment  funds, 
and  private  trusts  are  not  attracted,  to  a 
sufficient  degree,   by  mortgage  Investments. 


even  when  they  are  government-Insured.  A 

bond  or  debenture-type  obligation,  fully 
guaranteed  by  federal  Insurance,  could  be 
the  method  to  channel  additional  funds, 
through  the  private  bond  market.  Into  the 
financing  of  housing,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
funds  of  prl^Tite  mortgage  financing  Institu- 
tions. 

An  Increase  in  the  supply  of  moderate- 
income  housing  will  enable  such  families  to 
upgrade  their  living  conditions  and  make 
additional  dwellings  available  for  lower  mid- 
dle-Income families. 

Open  Housing — Housing  restrictions  against 
Negroes  and  other  minority  groups  must  be 
eliminated.  All  people,  regardless  of  color  or 
national  origin  or  religion,  must  have  the 
legal  right  to  buy  or  rent  dwellings  that  they 
c-an  afford — In  the  suburbs  and  outlying 
areas,  as  well  as  In  the  clUes.  Open  housing 
Is  an  essential  part  of  a  meaningful  effort  to 
rebuild  our  metropolitan  areas. 

Urban  Renewal — The  emphasis  of  the  fed- 
eral urban  renewal  program  should  be  shifted 
drastically  from  commercial  and  expensive 
high-rise  construction  to  a  focus  on  homes 
for  people,  balanced  neighborhoods,  commu- 
nity facUltlee  and  services.  Families  to  be  dis- 
placed by  the  elimination  of  slum  housing 
must  be  provided  assistance  in  finding  decent 
dwellings  at  rents  they  can  afford. 

We  have  repeatedly  stated  our  support  of 
the  Model  Cities  program  with  adequate  ap- 
propriations and  we  reiterate  our  support. 
But  this  program,  alone  is  not  enough. 

The  ghettos  of  our  major  cities  must  be  re- 
placed, as  rapidly  as  an  Increasing  volume  of 
new  and  rehabilitated  housing  becomes 
available,  by  balanced  neighborhoods,  with 
a  mixture  of  different  types  of  housing  and 
different  economic  and  racial  groups.  A 
combination  of  new  sites  for  housing  de- 
velopments, open  hotislng  In  the  suburbs, 
the  large-scale  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  low-rent  and  lower-middle-income 
housing  can  quickly  begin  to  eliminate 
ghettos  and  the  Isolation  of  their  inhabitants. 
Any  semblance  of  apartheid— whether  en- 
forced by  old  racial  barriers  or  new  legisla- 
tive propKJsals  of  well-meaning  liberals — has 
no  place  In  America. 

Mass  Transit — Every  American  city  has  an 
urgent  need  for  an  improved  and  expanded 
mass  transit  system.  The  need  Is  greatest 
and  most  urgent  In  the  low-Income  areas  of 
most  clUes.  With  the  movement  of  Industry 
to  outlying  areas  and  suburbs,  open  housing 
and  the  establishment  of  adequate  mass 
transit  systems  are  as  essential  to  the  solution 
of  America's  urban  crisis,  as  the  massive 
construction  and  rehabilitation  of  housing. 
In  localities  where  the  construction  or 
rapid  transit  systems  will  take  several  years 
emergency  measures  should  be  adopted  to 
provide  temporary  but  adequate  and  fast 
service  in  areas  that  now  have  inadequate 
transit  service  or  none  at  all. 

Mobility  has  always  been  an  Important 
part  of  American  life.  The  rebuilding  of 
America's  metropKjUtan  areas  must  Include 
adequate  provisions  for  mobility  In  trans- 
portation, housing  and  employment,  rather 
than  the  stlfilng  Isolation  of  ghettos. 

ACCELERATED   CONSTRUCTION    OF   PUBLIC 
FACILITIES 

The  rebuilding  of  our  metropolitan  areas 
will  require  an  increased  pace  of  public 
facilities  construction — water  supplies,  sew- 
age systems,  mass  transit,  schools,  hospitals, 
day-care  centers,  playgrounds,  libraries,  mu- 
seums, clean  air  and  water. 

The  Congressional  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  published  a  comprehensive  and 
detailed  inventory  of  existing  state  and  local 
facilities  and  projected  needs.  In  each  cate- 
gory, for  the  decade  1965-1975.  This  report 
projects  a  rise  from  $20  blUlon  for  state  and 
local  public  facilities  in  1965  to  more  than 
$40  billion  In  1976 — for  a  total  expendlttxre 
of  $328  billion  over  the  decade. 

In  the  past,  federal  grants-in-aid  have  ac- 
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counted  for  20  percent  of  the  aggregate  cost 
of  these  state  and  local  outlays — with  bor- 
rowing accounting  for  50  percent  and  cur- 
rent state  and  local  revenues  for  30  percent. 
Federal  grants-in-aid  vary  by  category  from 
none,  at  all.  to  5  percent  and  more. 

An  acceleration  in  the  pace  of  building 
these  essential  faculties— the  underpinnings 
of  adequate  living  conditions — will  require  a 
step-up  of  federal  grants-in-aid. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  at  least  a 
$2  billion  a  year  additional  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram for  an  acceleration  of  public  facilities 
construction  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments— m  addition  to  categorical  grants- 
in-aid. 

YOUTH     EMPLOYMENT 

The  highly  succesful  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  provides  about  300.000  full- 
time  and  part-time  Jobs  for  youngsters  be- 
low the  age  of  21 — part-time  for  youngsters 
who  are  in  school  and  full-time  including 
training,  for  out-of-school  youth.  This  pro- 
gram should  be  expanded  substantially — to 
aid  youngsters  to  remain  in  school  and  to 
provide  some  work  and  training  for  young 
people  who  have  dropped  out  of  school. 

The  small  Job  Corps  program  in  rural  and 
urban  centers  for  Jobless  out-of-school  youth 
should  also  be  expanded,  as  experience  with 
this  effort  increases  the  feasibility  of  solid 
progress. 

QUALITY     EDUCATION 

The  89th  Congress  of  1965-1966  rightfully 
deserves  recognition  as  the  educ.ition  Con- 
gress, for  never  before  in  our  history  was 
there  such  a  comprehensive  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  specific  problems  facing  the  nation 
in  education.  Tliere  remains,  however,  sig- 
nificant gaps  in  the  over-all  plan  to  fully 
develop  programs  which  will  realistically 
meet  the  needs  of  urban  communities. 

At  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
levels,  priority  must  be  given  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  equalizlnsr  the  standard  and  quality 
of  instruction  provided  pupils  from  low  in- 
come families  with  those  from  middle-  and 
upper-Income  groups. 

The  recently  developed  More  Effective 
Schools  program  advanced  by  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers  locals  should  be  imple- 
mented In  all  urban  communities.  The  pro- 
gram requires  additional  funding  beyond 
present  levels  because  of  Its  very  nature.  It 
addresses  Itself  to  the  remedying  of  years 
of  substandard  education  offered  minority 
and  low-income  groups. 

Significant  aspects  of  the  program  are 
costly,  but  there  are  no  alternatives.  To 
meet  our  current  and  future  needs,  local 
school  systems  must  have  funds  available 
to  approve  programs  which  will  reduce  class 
size  to  a  maximum  of  22,  add  additional 
teachers  to  deal  with  problem  children,  add 
to  guidance  counselor  services  and  upgrade 
the  skills  of  counselors,  provide  special  care 
for  the  seriously  disturbed  child,  provide 
teacher-aids  and  add  medical  and  dental 
services  over  and  above  the  amount  now 
provided  in  regular  school  programs. 

Vocational  education  and  training  is  not 
reaching  the  hardcore  of  the  large  number 
of  unemployed  youth  in  our  cities,  the  school 
dropouts  and  youths  with  socio-economic 
disadvantages. 

Vocational  education  must  be  geared  to  the 
needs  of  the  modern  Job  market.  It  must 
adopt  educational  methods  that  reach  Into 
young  peoples'  minds  to  prepare  them  for 
work — not  merely  to  teach  them  the  skills  of 
an  occupation,  but  to  prepare  them  for  the 
complicated  world  of  work,  through  a  com- 
bination of  general  education,  occupational 
education  and  practical  learning  on  the  Job 
at  the  going  wage  rate. 

To  reach  these  young  people  In  large  cities. 
the  federal  government  should  make  avail- 
able to  the  states  and  local  communities 
grants  to  encourage  Innovation  vocational 
education  programs.  Experts  have  estimated 
that  at  least  $1  billion  will  be  necessary  to 
make  such  Innovative  programs  effective. 


In  addition,  year-round  use  of  school  build- 
ings in  the  afternoon  and  evenings,  as  well  as 
regular  daytime  sessions  Is  essential  to  meet 
the  growing  need  for  job  training,  remedial 
education  and  recreational  facilities,  for 
working  youths  and  adults.  Such  use  of 
school  building  Is  also  needed  to  serve  as 
community  centers  and  to  house  a  variety  of 
activities  related  to  the  improvement  of  ur- 
ban conditions. 

Recent  federal  legislation  In  the  field  of 
higher  education  has  placed  great  emphasis 
on  student  aid.  to  meet  the  increasing  tuition 
costs  and  fees  at  the  nation's  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Major  reliance  on  the  finan- 
cial institutions  of  the  nation,  to  make  gov- 
ernment-insured loans  to  meet  this  need,  has 
proven,  thus  far.  to  be  unworkable  and  un- 
realistic. The  financial  institutions  have  not 
responded  adequately  to  this  program.  As 
matters  now  stand.  Congress  should  return 
its  attention  to  this  problem  to  bring  about 
a  workable  solution. 

MANPOWER   TRAINING 

Manpower  training  programs  must  be 
strengthened  and  Increased  emphasis  given 
to  training  for  meaningful  job  opportunities. 

The  government's  training  program  pro- 
vides lor  training,  with  the  payment  of  allow- 
ances, up  to  two  years.  Unfortunately,  the 
present  emphasis  is  often  on  training  pro- 
grams lor  jobs  which  are  dead-end.  as  well 
as  low-wage.  Moreover,  as  long  as  present 
training  allowances  remain  as  meager  as  they 
now  are.  few  workers,  especially  heads  of  fam- 
ilies, can  afford  to  forego  the  opportunity  for 
Immediate  employment,  even  at  low  wages — 
particularly  if  there  is  no  assurance  of  a  Job 
at  the  end  of  the  training  period. 

The  government's  training  programs  should 
be  linked  with  job-placement,  when  training 
is  completed.  Also,  it  is  essential  that  training 
allowances  be  Increased  to  strengthen  the 
staying-power  of  the  trainees 

PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Our  federal-state  public  welfare  programs 
were  intended  to  provide  assistance  and  serv- 
ices to  deal  directly  with  poverty  and  social 
deprivation.  Public  welfare  is  supposed  to 
provide  assistance — on  a  dignified  basis  and 
as  a  matter  of  right — to  individuals  and 
families.  In  need  of  the  basic  essentials  of 
living. 

Today,  our  public  welfare  programs  fall  far 
short  on  these  counts.  Over  7';  million  peo- 
ple are  today  living  on  a  precariously  low 
level  of  existence,  in  many  cases  shut  off  from 
even  the  most  basic  necessities  of  life 

It  must  be  remembered  that  those  on 
public  assistance  include  about  2  million  over 
65  years  of  age.  700.000  are  blind  or  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  and  about  5  mil- 
lion are  In  families  with  dependent  children 
(of  which  about  3.750.000  were  chUdren). 

The  entire  public  welfare  program  must 
be  restructured.  A  comprehensive  program 
of  public  assistance  should  be  established, 
based  on  the  single  criterion  of  need.  A  fed- 
eral minimum  standard  for  public  assistance 
payments,  below  which  no  state  may  fall, 
should  be  determined.  Comprehensive  social 
services  should  be  readily  accessible,  as  a 
right,  to  those  who  need  them.  The  Adminis- 
tration of  all  welfare  programs  receiving 
federal  funds  shovUd  be  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  public  welfare  as  a  right.  The 
Advisory  Council  on  Public  Welfare,  in  Its 
report  of  June  1966.  recommended  these 
principles  as  a  basis  for  correcting  the  exist- 
ing deficiencies  of  our  public  welfare  system. 

The  federal  government  should  establsh 
nationwide  federal  standards— with  adequate 
federal  funds — to  pro\ide  a  decent  floor  for 
the  public  welfare  system 

State  work-lucentlve  programs  should  be 
required  by  the  federal  government  to  per- 
mit welfare  recipients  to  retain  a  substantial 
number  of  the  dollars  they  earn  without 
penalty,  thus  encouraging  them  to  go  Into 
the  Job  market  and  eventually  move  off  the 
welfare  rolls. 


Eligibility  requirements  for  welfare  appli- 
cants should  be  simplified,  and  demeaning 
investigations  of  applicants  should  be  elimi- 
nated, to  enable  social  workers  to  perform 
their  professional  services  of  guidance,  coun- 
selling and  assistance 

Neither  the  federal  government  nor  the 
states  should  seek  to  coerce  welfare  recipi- 
ents to  participate  In  work-or-trainlng  pro- 
grams without  providing  adequate  day-care 
protection  for  the  children,  or  without  prior 
determination  of  the  skills  and  aptitudes  of 
the  welfare  recipient  for  the  work  or  train- 
ing, and  without  offering  some  cash  Incentive 
for  the  welfare  recipient  to  participate  In 
such  a  program.  Such  work  or  training  pro- 
gram should  be  part  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's manpower  and  training  structure 

RURAL    POVERTY 

The  American  urban  crisis  Is,  In  part,  a 
refiectlon  of  the  poverty  and  backwardness 
of  many  rural  areas — particularly  in  the 
southern  and  southwestern  states.  The  cities 
of  the  North  and  West  are  now  paying  for  the 
delinquency  of  these  rural  areas.  A  meajilng- 
ful  attempt  to  solve  urban  problems  mtist 
include  efforts  to  lift  the  living  conditions 
In  the  poor  rural  areas  and  to  upgrade  the 
education  and  skills  of  the  rural  population. 

Nearlv  30  percent  of  the  American  popula- 
tion lives  in  rural  areas.  Only  about  one- 
fourth  of  these  rural  residents  are  farmers 
or  farm  workers.  The  others  live  In  small 
towns  or  villages,  strip  settlements  along  old 
roads,  Indian  reservations,  old  mining  settle- 
ments or  m  scattered  Isolated  dwellings. 

Federal  legislation  should  provide  farm 
workers  with  the  same  prot^ectlon  afforded 
other  workers — such  as  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  the  right  to  organize  unions 
and  bargain  collectively  with  employers. 

The  Federal  program  to  assist  low-  and 
moderate-Income  rural  families  to  buy  or 
rehabilitate  housing  should  be  provided  with 
adequate  funds. 

In  the  long-run.  the  solution  of  the  na- 
tion's urban  and  rural  problems  requires  a 
population  with  adequate  education  and  vo- 
cational training.  The  beginnings  to  achieve 
this  objective  in  rural  areas — under  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963  and  the 
Education  Act  of  1965 — should  be  conUnwed 
and  strengthened. 

The  approach  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Program  should  be  extended  to 
other  regions  of  rural  poverty — feders.!  aid 
for  the  establishment  of  adequate  public 
facilities  such  as  highways  and  roads,  hos- 
pitals and  health  centers,  schools,  vocational 
and  technical  training  institutions. 

The  Agriculture  Department's  encourage- 
ment of  recreational  and  tourist  activities 
In  rural  areas  should  be  extended,  as  well 
as  such  community  Improvement  projects 
as  the  Improvement  of  water  and  sewage 
faclUtles. 

Fair  employment  practices  are  as  essential 
in  rural  areas,  as  In  metropolitan  communi- 
ties. Rural  Negroes.  Mexican-Americans  and 
members  of  other  minority  groups  must  have 
full  and  fair  employment  opportunities  to 
work  In  the  industries  of  the  rural  areas  and 
In  the  rapidly  growing  employment  In  state 
and  local  governments. 

Such  efforts  are  needed  to  Improve  the 
economic  and  social  balance  between  rural 
and  urban  areas  and  lift  the  standard  of 
life  of  all  Americans 

ECONOMIC    PLANNING 

We  urge  the  federal  government  to  de- 
velop, coordinate  and  maintain  a  national 
Inventory  of  needs  for  housing,  public  fa- 
cilities and  services,  by  the  specific  cate- 
gories, based  on  present  unmet  backlogs  and 
estimate   of   future   population   growth. 

We  urge  each  state  and  metropolitan  area 
to  develop  a  similar  Inventory  of  needs  with- 
in its  geographical  jurisdiction. 

Such  Inventories  of  present  and  projected 
requirements  should  serve  as  the  foundation 
for  programs  In  each  category.  They  abould 
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alao  be  used  as  yardstlclu  (or  the  measure- 
ment of  progress  towards  meeting  the  ob- 
jective of  adequate  housing,  public  facilities 
and  services. 

A  planned  national  effort,  under  federal 
leadership.  Is  needed  to  apply  as  much  of  the 
nation's  resources  as  possible  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  rapidly  growing,  urban 
population,  while  providing  a  sound  foun- 
dation for  the  continued  advance  of  the  pri- 
vate economy. 


RETIREMENT  OP  L.  T.  'TEX"  EASLEY 
FROM  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  Mr.  L.  T. 
"Tex"  Easley,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
will  retire  from  that  media  at  the  end 
of  this  month  and  take  up  new  duties 
as  a  committee  staff  member  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  and 
to  work  with  "Tex"  Easley  throughout  my 
Senate  career.  He  has  covered  my  ofiQce 
and  others  ably  as  the  AP's  expert  on 
the  Southwest.  For  all  of  these  years  he 
has  maintained  a  professional  and  cour- 
teous attitude  which  has  been  reflected 
in  the  effectiveness  of  his  reporting. 

It  was  my  added  pleasure  at  one  point 
to  have  working  on  my  ofBce  staff  Mr. 
Easley's  daughter.  Rita.  Her  industrious- 
ness  could  only  have  been  learned  from 
her  father's  no-nonsense  attention  to 
business. 

We  in  the  Senate  who  have  known 
"Tex"  will  miss  him.  I  know  AP  will  miss 
him.  We  wish  him  well  in  his  new  work, 
and  we  hope  he  will  return  from  the 
House  from  time  to  time  to  visit  with  his 
old  and  lasting  friends  on  this  side  of 
Capitol  Hill. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DUKE   ZELLER 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  to  add 
my  voice  to  the  others  which  have  been 
raised  concerning  the  departure  of  our 
good  friend  Duke  Zeller.  For  the  past  10 
years  he  has  served  all  of  us  on  the 
minority  side  with  precision,  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  dedication. 

As  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
receive  his  counsel  on  the  status  of  the 
legislative  picture  many  times,  I  know 
how  much  his  services  will  be  missed. 

It  is  indeed  seldom  that  a  young  man 
is  able  to  accomplish  as  much  in  10  short 
years  as  Duke  has,  and  still  be  only  25 
years  old.  I  Join  with  all  Senators  in 
wishing  him  Godspeed  in  his  new  voca- 
tion. 


W.  MARVIN  WATSON.  OP  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE  STAFF 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  interesting  article  on  one  of  the 
most  important  men  in  the  Capital.  Hon. 
W.  Marvin  Watson,  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  September 
17,  1967. 

Mr.  Watson  is  one  of  the  finest  gentle- 
men I  have  known  and  has  always  been 
courteous,  considerate,  and  understand- 
ing in  my  dealings  with  him.  What  in- 
fluence he  exercises  at  the  White  House 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that  in  any 
relationship  between  the  Senate  and  the 
White  House  this  soft-spoken,  unobtru- 
sive, ex-marine  has  been  most  coopera- 


tive. I  know  him  as  an  honorable  man 
and  as  one  who  serves  the  President 
faithfully  and  with  devotion.  He  is  can- 
did and  frank  in  his  answers  to  questions 
and  his  modesty  conceals  a  keen  mind 
and  a  striking  intelligence.  He  carries  a 
heavy  workload,  and  he  is  trusted  by 
those  who  know  him. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  personal  feelings  about  a 
man  who  I  think  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  in  a  most  difficult  position.  He 
has  earned  our  confidence  and  trust  as 
well  as  that  of  the  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  portions 
of  the  article  previously  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  17.  1967 j 
Johnson's  Traffic  Cop:  One  of  Most  Im- 
portant Men  in  Capital 
(By  Roy  Reed) 

Washincton.  September  16. — In  the  office 
next  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  sits  one  of  the 
least  known  but  most  Important  men  In 
Washington,  With  his  dark  brown  hair  and 
Incongruously  light  gray  eyes  almost  contin- 
ually framed  by  a  telephone  receiver, 
he  directs  some  of  the  world's  most  urgent 
traffic  in  and  out  of  the  world's  most  Im- 
portant office. 

Anyone  wanting  to  see  or  talk  with  the 
President — from  the  Senate  majority  leader 
to  the  Shah  of  Iran — must  first  deal  with 
W.  (for  William)  Marvin  Watson. 

He  not  only  has  the  President's  ear  more 
often  and  more  Intimately  than  any  other 
man,  he  also  Is  so  esteemed  by  Mr.  Johnson 
that  he  exercises  various  degrees  of  Influence 
over  patronage,  the  passage  of  legislation, 
political  fence-mending  and  Presidential 
liaison  with  Democratic  functionaries  in  and 
out  of  Washington. 

In  short.  Marvin  Watson.  43  years  old,  of 
Dalngerfleld.  Tex.,  Is  the  political  manager 
for  the  nation's  most  powerful  politician. 

distortion  of  reality 

It  would  be  a  distortion  of  reality  to  speak 
of  Mr  Watson  or  anyone  else  as  the  most 
powerful  man  on  the  White  House  staff.  Mr. 
Johnson  leaves  no  room  for  secondary 
spheres  of  power  under  his  roof.  No  one  Is 
likely  to  become  the  "assistant  President,"  as 
Sherm:in  Adams  was  sometimes  called  dur- 
ing the  Elsenhower  Administration. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Watson  has  emerged, 
.since  the  departure  earlier  this  year  of  Bill 
D  Movers,  as  the  President's  right  hand  man. 
Mr  Moyers  who  was  the  favorite  Presidential 
confidant  as  well  as  press  secretary,  Is  now 
publisher  of  Newsday,  a  Long  Island  news- 
paper. 

One  reason  for  the  Importance  of  the  soft- 
spoken,  unobtrusive  Mr.  W.itson  Is  that  he 
sees  more  of  the  President  during  the  Presi- 
dent's waking  hours  and  probably  talks  to 
him  about  a  wider  variety  of  subjects  than 
any   other  person.   Including  Mrs.   Johnson. 

Like  Mr.  Moyers.  he  comes  from  the  same 
state  and  speaks  with  the  same  accent  as 
the  President. 

Uullke  Mr.  Moyers,  however,  he  springs 
from  the  same  political  establishment,  the 
controlling  element  of  the  Texas  Demo- 
cratic fwrty.  that  gave  the  President  his 
base  in  national  politics.  That  establish- 
ment has  produced  such  conservative  lead- 
ers as  Gov.  John  B.  Connally  Jr.  and  former 
Gov.  Price  Daniel,  and  Mr.  Watson  has  been 
close  to  them,  too. 

CENTER    or    POWER 

For  these,  and  other,  personal  reasons, 
Mr.  Watson  now  sits  nearer  the  center  of 
American  political  power  than  anyone  ex- 
cept the  F>resldent  himself. 


And  yet.  outside  of  Washington.  Texas  and 
the  tightest  circles  of  power  around  the 
globe,  he  Is  practically  unknown. 

Mr.  Watson  approves  of  that  anonymity. 

"I  am  here  to  serve  the  President,"  he 
says  often  and  with  such  fervor  that  the 
statement  is  easy  to  believe. 

Mr.  Watson's  title  Is  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President,  and  he  Is  only  one  of  several 
who  share  it.  More  specifically,  he  Is  Mr. 
Johnson's  appointments  secretary.  But  he 
is  not  simply  a  high-level  traffic  cop  which 
is  what  his  title  would  suggest  and  what 
Mr.  Watson  would  have  people  believe 

Intelligent  observers  have  been  taken  in 
by  his  modesty.  A  Congressman  who  has 
known  him  for  years  called  him  "the  major- 
domo  to  the  President." 

But,  Just  as  Mr.  Watson's  consen-ative 
blue  suit  and  vest  do  not  quite  conceal  the 
soft  blue  checks  of  his  shirt,  the  flashing 
gold  of  his  cufflinks  and  the  dash  of  his 
triangular  wrist  watch.  Just  so  Is  his  dedica- 
tion to  obscurity  foiled  by  his  Just-visible 
ambition  for  perfect  service. 

LOYAL    AND    DEPENDABLE 

The  two  words  that  acquaintances  use 
most  often  to  describe  Mr.  Watson  are  loyal 
and  dependable.  These  attributes  apparently 
have  been  with  him  since  his  Texas  farm 
beginnings,  developed  through  the  rigid 
training  of  the  Southern  Baplst  Church 
(Of  which  he  Is  a  deacon)  and  honed  by  the 
harash  demands  of  Texas  politics  and  "Texas 
commerce. 

There  Is  no  question  of  his  loyalty  to  Mr. 
Johnson.  Mr.  Watson,  himself,  is  quick  to 
point  out  that  the  President  was  "the  only 
man  who  hired  me.  and  he  is  the  only  one 
who  can  fire  me." 

It  is  said  that  he  was  as  loyal  and  de- 
pendable when  he  was  the  right  hand  man 
to  E.  B.  Germany,  the  conservative  president 
of  the  Lone  Star  Steel  Company  in  Texas, 
as  he  is  today  as  the  righthand  man  to 
the    author    of    the   Great   Society. 

Mr.  Watson  came  to  Washington  with  an 
apparently  deserved  reputation  for  conserva- 
tism, but  he  has  never  permitted  Ideology 
to  interfere  with  loyalty. 

It  was  the  same  with  party  loyalty.  Once 
he  became  active  in  the  Democratic  party, 
he  stayed  with  it.  Even  in  1952  and  1956. 
when  a  great  many  Texans  became  "Elsen- 
hower Democrats,"  Mr.  Watson  campaigned 
for  Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 

Later  he  bec.ime  a  friend  of  Representa- 
tive Wright  Patman  of  Texas.  Desplt*  Mr. 
Patmans  well-known  populism.  Mr.  Watson 
served  as  his  campaign  manager  in  a  num- 
ber of  elections. 

A  catalogue  of  Mr.  Watson's  Importance 
and  influence  must  begin  with  one  of  his 
moro  fervent  disclaimers. 

"I  am  not  the  politician  of  the  White 
House."  he  says,  and  the  gray  eyes  sparkle 
with  good-humored  persu.%slveness.  But,  here 
again,  it  appears  that  he  is  t^o  modest. 

Anyone  who  answers  125  telephone  calls 
a  d.iy  in  the  office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  certain  to  exercise  influence. 
The  telephone  is  so  vital  to  Mr.  Watson  that 
his  is  equipped  with  push  buttons  and  a  long 
cord  that  permits  htm  to  walk  around  his 
de.?k  and  exercise 

During  a  recent  25-mlnute  period  checked 
by  a  visitor.  Mr.  Watson  was  on  the  phone 
23  minutes.  He  talked  with  the  President 
three  times  and  called  four  Senators  (three 
of  whom  answered)  and  a  Governor.  George 
Christian,  the  White  House  press  secretary, 
had  to  wait  seven  minutes  to  confer  with 
him. 

One  of  Mr.  Watson's  three  secretaries 
noted  that  this  was  a  slack  period. 

He  does  not  live  a  relaxed  life,  yet  he 
insists  that  he  sees  more  of  his  wife  and 
three  children  now  than  when  they  lived  in 
Texas.  Their  older  son,  Lee,  20,  is  a  sopho- 
more at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Their 
daughter.  Kimberly.  16.  is  a  high  school 
Junior.  The  second  son.  Bill,  is  S'j. 
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HOME     IN     ARLINGTON 

Mr.  Watson  usually  reaches  his  home  In 
Arlington,  Va.,  between  8  and  10  p.m  He 
rises  at  6  a.m.  A  chauffeur  picks  him  up 
after  breakfast  and  drives  him.  in  a  Chrysler 
selected  each  day  from  a  pool  of  White 
House  cars,  the  10  minutes  to  the  White 
House,  arriving  no  later  than  7:45  or  8  A.M. 

He  spends  the  first  hour  or  two  with  the 
President  in  the  private  quarters  of  the  man- 
sion, going  over  the  day's  schedule  and 
other  work.  Then  he  goes  to  his  own  office 
and  reaches  for  the  phone. 

He  agrees  that  a  certain  amount  of  sub- 
jectivity enters  the  question  of  who  sees  the 
President,  but  he  says  that  he  has  a  system 
for  reducing  it  to  tolerable  levels. 

Any  member  of  Congress  or  any  Governor 
automatically  gets  an  appointment  with  the 
President  any  time  he  needs  It.  Mr.  Watson's 
Job  is  simply  working  out  a  time. 

Thus,  when  one  of  the  South's  most  re- 
calcitrant segregationists  phoned  for  an  ap- 
pointment last  winter.  Mr.  Watson  calmly 
invited  him  up  Gov.  Lester  M  Maddox  of 
Georgia,  as  it  turned  out,  wanted  to  complain 
about  frozen  highway  funds,  not  integration. 

Most  callers  are  not  so  easily  classified  as 
Congressmen  and  Governors.  Outside  of  gov- 
ernment, most  who  call  represent  organiza- 
tions. Mr.  Watson  says,  "and  you'd  be  sur- 
prised how  many  organizations  there  are  In 
this  country." 

If  he  is  uncertain  of  the  standing  of  a 
caller  or  the  validity  of  his  claim  on  the 
President's  time,  he  puts  off  a  decision  long 
enough  to  ask  the  opinion  of  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber or  one  of  his  lieutenants,  who  can  usually 
offer  sound  advice. 

CALLERS  REFERRED 

Callers  who  cannot  Justify  an  intervle^w 
with  the  President  are  referred  to  someone 
in  the  appropriate  executive  agency  or  to 
a  member  of  the  White  House  staff,  Mr. 
Watson  says. 

Some  persons,  realizing  the  President's 
heavy  work  load,  do  not  ask  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent, but  do  want  to  get  their  viewTX)ints  be- 
fore him.  Mr.  Watson  is  the  man  who  can 
carry  such  messages. 

The  administrative  aide  to  one  of  the  most 
Important  Congressional  committee  chair- 
men told  how  he  decides  when  to  ask  for 
Marvin  Watson  at  the  White  House: 

"There  are  four  or  five  levels  of  people  you 
talk  to  over  there  when  you  want  something. 
You  call  one  person  for  one  kind  of  thing 
and  another  for  another  kind,  and  they 
might  be  at  all  different  levels.  But  when  I 
want  to  get  a  message  to  The  Man  from  my 
man.  that's  who  I  call.  He  is  the  top  level." 

There  are  exceptions.  Some  labor  leaders, 
although  not  all.  still  tend  to  distrust  Mr. 
Watson  and  take  their  case  to  Joseph  A. 
Callfano  Jr.,  another  top  Presidential  assist- 
ant, in  the  belief  that  it  will  receive  more 
sympathy. 

Mr.  Watson  also  exercises  a  notable,  but 
vaguely  defined,  influence  on  patronage,  par- 
ticularly over  Presidential  appointments  to 
middle  and  lower  positions. 

THE    FINAL    DECISION 

The  President  makes  the  final  decision,  but 
he  cannot  be  expected  to  fret  over  every 
appointment.  Mr.  Watson  does  the  worrying. 
That  means,  according  to  one  Washington 
Democrat,  that  Mr.  Watson  actually  makes 
the  decision  on  the  more  routine  appoint- 
ments, "those  that  are  not  likely  to  get  in 
the  papers." 

Mr.  Watson  insists  that  he  has  "very  little" 
power  of  decision,"  he  says.  "I  try  to  remem- 
ber that  that's  a  fact." 

DOES    SOME   LOBBYING 

Top-drawer  lobbying  for  Administration 
bills  Is  another  of  his  duties  He  does  not 
speak  of  this  work  and  he  is  not  as  well 
known  in  this  field  as  Postmaster  General 


Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  or  any  number  of  other 
White  House  aides. 

But  it  is  well  known  among  the  handlers  of 
important  bills  tiiat  legislative  leaders  can 
expect  telephone  calls  from  Mr.  Watson,  espe- 
cially at  critical  Junctures.  The  Importance  of 
a  call  from  him,  of  course,  is  that  it  origi- 
nates in  the  Presidents  outer  office  and  ob- 
viously on  the  President's  order. 

Mr.  Watson  has  still  another  Job  an  amor- 
phous function  that  might  be  called  trouble- 
shooting. He  Is  called  in  for  some  of  the 
political  first  aid  that  the  President  himself 
would  handle   were  it  not  for  appearances. 

For  example,  the  President  was  dismayed 
when  Democratic  Governors  met  after  last 
November  s  election  and  blamed  him  for  the 
party's  losses.  The  same  Governors  met  again 
in  St.  Louis  July  1  while  Mr.  Johnson  was 
at  his  Texas  ranch.  Should  he  accept  their 
invitation  to  attend  their  meeting? 

Mr.  Johnson  waited  almost  all  day  before 
making  up  his  mind.  Then,  he  suddenly  de- 
cided late  in  the  afternoon  to  Join  the  Gov- 
ernors before  their  meeting  broke  up. 

STATEMENT    OF    ACCORD 

Shortly  before  he  arrived,  the  Governors 
issued  a  "statement  of  accord"  pledging  their 
support  to  him.  Governors  who  had  publicly 
questioned  in  December  whether  he  could  be 
re-elected  in  1968  were  now  in  the  vanguard 
of  his  admirers. 

Afterward,  it  was  learned  that  Mr.  Watson 
had  been  there  all  day,  and  the  statement  of 
accord  was  said  to  have  been  edited,  if  not 
actually  ghost-written,  by  htm.  When  all 
was  ready,  he  phoned  the  President. 

Another  such  delicate  and  vital  task  came 
to  light  last  week  when  it  was  learned  that 
a  political  agent  would  soon  be  dispatched 
to  begin  quietly  organizing  support  for  Mr. 
Johnson  in  the  New  Hampshire  Presidential 
primary.  The  agent,  not  yet  named,  will  work 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Watson. 

One  of  the  contentions  of  the  Watson 
watchers  is  that  he  is  the  real  head  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  that 
John  M.  Bailey,  the  chairman.  Is  little  more 
than  a  figurehead. 

Tliere  was  talk  last  spring  that  John  Crls- 
w-ell.  the  committee's  acting  treasurer  and 
chief  administrative  officer,  was  soon  to  be 
named  executive  director.  The  new  title  has 
not  materialized. 

"The  real  reason,"  says  one  well  Informed 
Democrat,  "is  because  Marvin  Watson  is 
really  the  executive  director." 

DENIAL    ON    POWER 

Mr.  Watson  denies  that  he  exercises  that 
much  power  over  the  committee.  A  friend  on 
the  committee  staff  supports  the  denial.  Both 
confirm,  however,  that  when  the  commit- 
tee has  business  with  the  White  House,  It  Is 
generally  handled  through  Mr.  Watson. 

The  same  friend,  who  has  known  Mr.  Wat- 
son for  years,  offers  an  explanation  for  Mr. 
Watson's  weight  in  political  affairs.  He  Is 
the  most  experienced  person  on  the  White 
House  staff  in  election  campaigns,  the  friend 
points  out. 

He  began  working  in  elections  as  early 
as  1948  when  he  was  a  student  at  Baylor  Uni- 
versity. He  first  met  his  future  employer  dur- 
ing Mr.  Johnson's  campaign  for  the  Senate 
that  year. 

"I'm  not  sure  he  remembers  that,  but  I 
do."  Mr.  Watson  says. 

He  worked  In  the  Johnson  campaign  at 
Waco.  In  succeeding  years  they  became  bet- 
ter acquainted  and  by  1960  their  friend- 
ship had  developed  so  far  that  Mr.  Johnson 
asked  Mr.  Watson  to  take  a  leave  from  Lone 
Star  Steel  and  help  in  his  campaign  for  Vice 
President.  Mr.  Watson  traveled  with  the 
candidate  and  arranged  his  schedule. 

Again  at  Mr.  Johnson's  request,  Mr.  Wat- 
son took  the  major  responsibility  in  arrang- 
ing the  1964  Democratic  convention  at  At- 
lantic City. 


With  this  experience,  Mr.  Watson  has 
learned  many  of  the  sources  of  political 
{xjwer  in  the  states. 

How  well  he  knows  them  is  sometimes  de- 
bated. Some  who  are  aware  of  nauonal  party 
affairs  say  that  neither  Mr.  Watson  nor  his 
employer  knows  the  real  state  party  powers, 
especially  in  Northern  and  Eastern  states, 
well  enough  to  appreciate  their  strengths  and 
problems. 

MEMORY  FOR    NAMES 

Mr.  Watson  has  a  good  memory  for  names 
and  a  quiet  manner  that  never  permits  him 
to  inject  his  own  personality  into  the  busi- 
ness that  he  handles  for  the  President. 

One  Texan  who  knows  both  Mr.  Watson 
and  Mr.  Johnson  believes  that  Mr.  Watson 
is  an  excellent  example  of  what  might  al- 
most be  called  a  new  breed  of  political  em- 
ploye— the  able  man  who  appreciates  and 
uses  pwwer,  but  only  under  the  aegis  of  a 
strong  personality,  with  his  ow^n  distinguish- 
ing marks  carefully  obliterated  in  the  inter- 
est of  a  greater  glory. 

This  type  of  service  suggests  a  large  meas- 
ure of  agreement  with  the  boss  without  talk- 
ing back.  Mr.  Watson,  however,  denies  that 
he  or  anyone  else  on  the  White  House  staff 
is  a  "yes-man." 

One  source  says  that  Mr.  Watson  had  to 
be  courted  by  the  President  for  several 
months  before  he  would  agree  to  leave  Texas 
and  then  only  with  the  understanding  that 
he  would   have  the  right  to  talk   back. 

Mr.  Watson  turned  the  President  down 
when  Mr.  Johnson  first  sought  to  persuade 
him  to  take  the  Job. 

As  the  President  tells  it  to  friends,  he  later 
cornered  Mr.  Watson  at  a  cocktail  party  and 
shamed  him  into  accepting.  He  did  this  by 
an  allusion  to  an  ex-Marine,  which  Mr.  Wat- 
son is,  who  would  rather  live  "high  on  the 
hog"  than  help  his  President  when  he  needed 
him. 

Whatever  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Watson 
has  grown  close  enough  to  the  President  so 
that  he  and  his  wife.  Marion,  are  regularly 
invited  to  see  the  Johnsons  socially  after 
working  hours. 

Almost   always   he   remains   imperturablc. 

When  he  was  forced  to  Interrupt  one  in- 
tervlev^-  because  the  Shah  of  Iran  was  due 
on  the  South  Lawn  in  three  minutes,  he 
apologized  with  no  sign  of  haste,  his  friend- 
ly drawl  suggesting  that  nothing  really  press- 
ing was  at  hand.  He  carefully  arranged  a 
time  for  a  second  interview  When  all  waf 
agreed  on  and  proper  leavetaklngs  has  been 
said,  he  saw  the  guest  to  the  office  door  and 
stood  watching  while  he  walked  out. 

Then."  Just  before  the  door  closed,  he  swung 
to  his  desk  in  a  blur  of  dark  blue  fabric  and 
golden  cuff  links,  his  left  hand  reaching  for 
the  telephone  receiver,  his  right  finger  al- 
readv  Jabbing  at  the  buttons,  his  light  gray 
eyes  trained  without  humor  on  the  instru- 
ment that  is  the  most  constant  detail  of  his 
life. 


ADDRESS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
LOUIS  C.  WYMAN  BEFORE  NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE  ON  CITI- 
ZENSHIP 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Repre- 
sentative Louis  C.  Wyman  recently  de- 
livered a  most  thoughtful  speech  before 
the  National  Conference  on  Citizenship 
here  in  Washington.  Because  I  believe 
that  other  Members  of  Congress  will  f^nd 
much  worthwhile  in  Representative  Wt- 
man's  thoughts,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  speech  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Progress  Through  UifBERSTANDiNG 
(Address  by  Congressman  Louis  C    Wyman. 
Republican,   oX   New   Hampshire,   22d   Na- 
tional Conference  on  Citizenship.  Septem- 
ber  19.   1967.  Washington,  DC  i 
Chairman  Brewbaker.  Members  of  the  Con- 
ference  and   distinguished    guests:    It    Is   a 
privilege  and  an  honor  for  me  to  substitute 
this  evening   for  the   distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas.  Mr.  Tower,  whose  State  Is  on  the 
receiving  end  of  a  hurricane  at  this  moment. 
Coming    from    New    England    I    have    vivid 
memories  of  what  the  hurricane  of  1938  did 
to  my  own  State  and  I  can  well  understand 
the  Senator's  concern  for  his  people  at  this 
hour 

Perhaps  I  should  invite  you  to  come  to 
New  Hampshire  and  ride  the  cog  railway  on 
Mt.  Washington.  This  was  a  terrible  tragedy, 
but.  to  show  how  meaningful — or  meaning- 
less— statistics  can  be.  It  is  still  safer  than 
driving  your  car  to  the  nearest  supermarket 
I  shall  address  myself  tonight  to  the  need 
for  achieving  progress  in  America  through 
understanding  By  this  I  mean  understand- 
ing people,  both  as  individuals  and  In  groups. 
their  philosophies,  motivations  and  needs 

The  more  controversial  the  group  or  cause, 
the  more  caustic  or  harmful  its  role  In  our 
society,  the  greater  the  need  for  under- 
standing why  they  act  as  they  do  and  from 
this  to  learn  how  to  let  off  the  steam  without 
blowing  up  the  boiler 

In  this  process  it  Is  Impossible  to  over- 
state the  importance  of  young  Americans, 
for  It  Is  the  youth  of  America  on  whom  we 
must  depend  for  the  survival  of  our  way  of 
life  and  to  whom  we  must  look  for  the  lead- 
ership of  tomorrow  They  should  understand 
the  meaning  and  necessity  of  established 
forms  of  government  and  we  should  under- 
stand them. 

Not  all  young  people  are  racing  toward 
escapism.  No  matter  the  emphasis  in  head- 
Unee  the  great  majority  of  young  Americans 
are  serious,  law-abiding  and  trying  to  be 
responsible.  They  are  also  creative.  Imagina- 
tive, exciting  and  understandably  disillu- 
sioned I  say  understandably  for  what  do  they 
see  around  them? 

Aeked  to  save,  they  see  Government  con- 
sistently overspending,  unable  or  unwilling 
to  operate  within  revenues,  borrowing  heavi- 
ly for  current  operating  costs,  charging  bills 
for  present  pleasures  to  their  generation, 
monstrously  Increasing  the  national  debt, 
making  no  pretense  of  balancing  the  budget 
and  steadily  eroding  the  purchasing  power 
of  their  dollars.  In  short  they  see  an  utter 
absence  of  fl»cal  Integrity  on  the  part  of 
those  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
their  legacy 

Translated  to  actualities  of  dally  life  they 
pay  seventy-flve  cents  for  a  hamburger  and 
a  cup  of  coffee  In  a  land  with  a  minimum 
wage  of  less  than  a  dollar  and  a  half  an  hour. 
This  is  like  the  story  of  the  two  shoppers 
In  the  supermarket  who  were  discussing  In- 
flation. The  first  woman  remarked,  "at  least 
it  has  one  good  point  In  Its  favor."  "Just 
what  can  be  good  about  Inflation."  asked  the 
other.  "Well,  she  replied  these  days  It  Is  al- 
most Impoeslble  for  the  kids  to  get  sick  on 
a  fl»e  cent  candy  bar  " 

Asked  to  serve,  they  see  their  friends  dy- 
ing In  an  undeclared  war  In  a  far-away  coun- 
try. In  military  uniform,  subject  to  mili- 
tary discipline  obeying  military  commands 
when  all  the  while  civilian  fxjllcy  control 
does  not  allow  the  military  to  perform  those 
military  oper&tlona  necessary  to  win  mili- 
tary victory.  And  they  also  see  such  a  meas- 
ure of  civilian  Instability  in  this  same  far- 
away country  as  to  provide  little  assurance 
that  It  Is  even  possible  to  win  or  maintain 
the  peace  after  a  military  victory 

Asked  to  believe,  they  see  greater  and 
greater  emphasis  on  materialism  at  home, 
leu  and  lew  cplrltuai  guidance  and  more  and 
more  agnosticism  and  outright  atheism. 

Asked  to  obey  the  law,  they  see  deliberate 
law  breakers,  some  of  them  notorious  recidi- 


vists, treated  as  misunderstood  children  in 
a  pattern  tending  toward  a  government  of 
men  rather  than  a  government  of  law  op- 
erating within  a  system  of  law  enforcement 
that  to  the  least  has  become  personally  and 
politically  selective  In  Its  prosecutions. 

These  and  a  host  of  other  examples  of  the 
malaise  that  afflicts  the  domestic  pattern  of 
the  American  scene,  tend  to  obscure  and  con- 
ceal the  real  value  and  greatness  of  our  con- 
stitutional system — Itself  designed  to  protect 
Individual  freedoms  within  a  government  of 
limited  powers  guaranteeing  democracy 
under  a  Republican  form  of  government. 
Pot  all  its  weaknesses.  In  operation,  no  better 
system  to  govern  peoples  of  widely  varying 
beliefs,  faiths,  Ilke«  and  dislikes,  has  ever 
been  devised  In  the  history  of  mankind. 

This  national  conference  on  citizenship 
chartered  "to  support  and  strengthen  the 
efforts  of  the  people  In  maintaining  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  and  Justice  and  In  protect- 
ing and  perpetuating  the  principles  and 
ideals  upon  which  this  nation  w£is  founded" 
reflects  grow'.ng  concern  over  the  need  to  in- 
spire among  all  citizens,  young  and  old  alike, 
a  deeper  devotion  to  the  obligations  of  citi- 
zenship. In  this  highest  of  worthy  pursuits, 
there  Is  ever-Increasing  need  for  understand- 
ing the  viewpoints  and  desires  of  restless  fac- 
tions In  the  flux  of  change.  Perhaps  not  the 
least  of  the  misunderstandings  relates  di- 
rectly to  members  of  Congress  and  their  role 
In  our  government.  One  of  the  wisest  of  all 
constitutional  mandates,  that  providing  for 
a  separation  of  powers  between  the  execu- 
tive, legislative  and  Judicial,  requires  that 
this  government  of  ours  be  run  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Congress  does  not  and  may 
not  operate  the  government.  Congress  makes 
laws.  It  monitors,  it  Investigates,  but  it  can- 
not administer. 

This  constitutional  limitation  on  the  legis- 
lative role  frustrates  many  Members  who  dis- 
agree sharply  with  occasional  administrative 
policies  It  also  results  In  a  great  deal  of 
popular  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
people  who,  when  they  see  things  going 
wrong,  tend  to  place  the  blame  on  Congress. 

The  system  Is  sound  but  public  under- 
standing Is  often  lacking. 

In  this  light  there  Is  need  for  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  Ameri- 
can pavilion  at  Exfx)  '67  in  relation  to  the 
Soviet  pavilion.  America  as  It  Is.  for  better 
or  for  worse,  appears  to  have  been  the  ad- 
ministratively designated  theme.  Whether 
the  "worse"  ought  to  have  been  omitted  or 
the  "better"  augmented  was  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress. 

Speaking  of  the  urgency  of  the  need  to 
understand  why  people  act  as  they  do,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  try  to  better 
understand  the  motivations  of  the  psyche- 
delic groups,  popularly  referred  to  as  the 
"hippies."  They  say  they  seek  to  make  love 
not  war,  to  throw  flowers  not  rocks.  Why? 
What  do  they  seek? 

Much  of  this  reflects  shades  of  Viet  Nam. 
It's  a  bad  place  to  fight.  Many  feel  It's  use- 
less. We  have  suffered  great  losses.  Their 
lives  and  those  of  their  friends  have  been 
interrupted  and  lost.  The  prospect  for  many 
is  death,  for  others  maiming,  and  the  domino 
theory  Is  far  away  to  them.  Death  or  the 
prospect  of  death,  however.  Is  near,  and  they 
seek  escape. 

Most  of  this  Is  essentially  harmless.  If 
offensive,  provided  the  escapism  of  the  long 
hair,  unconventional  garb  and  nonconform- 
ism  does  not  lead  to  narcotic  use  and  addic- 
tion. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  young 
men  in  pilot  training  on  board  a  carrier  off 
our  Pacific  coast  don't  understand  either. 
Yet  what  they  do  not  understand  Is  not 
sought  in  escapism  but  In  the  realistic  ques- 
tioning of  fighting  a  war  by  the  Marquis  of 
Queensbury  rules  while  the  enemy  has  none 

There  Is  a  need  to  understand  the  draft 
card  burners  and  the  conscientious  objec- 
tors so  there  can  be  light  Instead  of  heat. 


But  when  It  comes  to  burning  the  flag  of 
this  country  we  have  a  total  act  of  nihilism 
that  Is  the  precursor  of  anarchy  Itself.  This 
is  unforgivable  on  any  theory. 

The  frustrations  expressed  by  these  and 
other  acts  is  also  found  In  the  problems  of 
large  sections  of  urban  populations  whose 
protests  have  led  to  violence  again  and  again 
in  recent  nrionths.  It  is  here  that  a  larger 
effort  on  our  part  is  needed,  not  merely  In 
the  restrictiveness  of  additional  criminal 
laws  but  in  meeting  the  reasonable  needs  of 
those  families  and  children  who  simply  can- 
not be  relocated  and  who  should  have  their 
fair  share  of  Gods  green  acre  and  sunlight. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  billions  are 
required  for  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam  that 
priorities  in  spending  must  be  established; 
yet  they  must.  There  is  not  enough  money 
available  to  the  Congress  to  provide  for  what 
needs  to  be  done  on  the  domestic  scene  In 
America  and  fund  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  too. 
All  will  be  lost  if  the  national  currency  is 
wildly  inflated  by  continued  reckless  over- 
spending. 

In  the  meantime,  there  Is  something  each 
citizen  can  do  to  help.  He  and  she  can  and 
must  be  an  ambassador  of  good  will  each  to 
the  other.  With  a  smile  and  an  act  of  gra- 
ciousness  now  and  then  will  come  a  greater 
measure  of  good  will  than  all  the  bureau- 
cratic handouts  can  buy.  This  Is  not  being 
soft.  It  is  being  a  good  American. 

A  more  difficult  group  to  understand  are 
those  who  deliberately  abuse  our  precious 
freedom  of  speech  by  inciting  to  crime.  The 
first  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
says  merely  that  Congress  shall  make  no 
law  .  .  .  abridging  freedom  of  speech.  Court 
decisions  have  extended  this  to  mean  that 
advocacy  of  criminal  conduct  may  not  be 
prohibited  if  it  does  not  incite  to  the  com- 
mission of  an  overt  act  of  crime.  A  new  def- 
inition is  sorely  needed  here  to  restrict  that 
element  of  speech  that  is  demonstrably 
connected  with  violence  and  anarchy.  Free- 
dom, of  speech  does  not  and  cannot  mean  the 
right  to  destroy  freedom  itself  Neither 
should  the  Constitution  be  so  foolishly  in- 
terpreted as  to  constitute  the  first  amend- 
ment a  license  to  destroy  our  society.  No  one 
wants  that,  not  even  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union. 

A  large  segment  of  our  people  need  to  bet- 
ter understand  the  concern  of  our  military 
leaders  with  the  problem  of  missile  defense. 
Faced  with  Red  China's  growing  nuclear  ca- 
pability and  missile  technology  there  Is  a 
real  need  to  provide  some  measure  of  defen- 
sive posture  for  prime  civilian  and  military 
targets  in  continental  United  States. 

Military  leaders  and  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  Congress 
alike,  concerned  about  cost  in  lives  and  dol- 
lars, are  acutely  aware  that  we  must  not 
become  Involved  in  a  war  with  Red  China 
while  the  Soviet  Union  sits  it  out  on  the 
sidelines.  A  part  of  the  great  debate  over 
war  policy  and  defense  strategy  includes  the 
profoundly  Important  question  of  where  we 
get  the  best  dollar's  worth  for  each  dollsir, 
In  missile  defense  or  in  increased  offensive 
retaliatory  deterrent''  Probably  the  final  an- 
swer will  be  a  compromise  between  both,  and 
this  answer  Is  of  vast  Importance  to  the 
young  people  of  this  Nation. 

All  of  which  reminds  me  of  the  definition 
of  the  modern  Paul  Revere — "an  astronaut  in 
a  space  capsule  speeding  to  the  moon  at  20,- 
000  miles  an  hour  to  tell  whomever  Is  there 
that  It  won't  be  long  before  they'll  be  eligible 
for  foreign  aid  " 

The  challenge  to  youth  has  never  been 
greater  than  In  this  space  aige  of  com- 
puterized machine  control  over  men.  The  late 
President  Kennedy  once  said  to  a  commence- 
ment class  at  Harvard: 

"I  ask  only  that  you  offer  to  the  political 
arena,  and  to  the  critical  problems  of  our 
society  which  are  decided  therein,  the  benefit 
of  the  talents  which  society  has  helped  to 
develop  Id  you.  I  aak  you  to  decide,  as  Goethe 
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put  It,  whether  you  will  be  an  anvil — or  a 
hammer." 

And  Senator  Tower  addressing  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity in  Baton  Rouge  on  April  19,  1967, 
said: 

"The  next  century's  American  government 
will  be  able—  if  you  let  Itr— to  direct  citizens' 
lives  from  birth  to  death,  monitoring  them 
all  the  way. 

"It  will  have  the  knowledge  to  control 
when  or  whether  babies  are  born  and  how 
long  the  eHerly  are  permitted  to  sun-lve. 
It  win  be  able  to  hear  and  see  everything 
said  or  done.  It  will  be  able  to  teach  both 
facts  and  attitudes  from  central  teaching 
machines  programmed  by  the  government.  It 
will  be  able  to  dispense  drugs  to  make  dis- 
senters docile.  It  will  possess  the  ability  to 
subject  its  citizens  to  mass  hypnosis  at  its 
omniscient  whim.  It  will  be  able  to  refashion 
the  human  being  In  size,  shape  and  con- 
science. It  can  feed  or  starve;  create  or 
destroy. 

"All  this  government  will  do,  if  you  let  It. 

"Everything  will  occur  at  the  consent  of 
the  government— not  the  governed— unless 
man  forsakes  over-centrallzed  government 
for  renewed  individual  freedom  and  initia- 
tive. 

"Nevertheless.  I  have  no  fear  that  such  a 
doomsday  future  really  is  in  store,  because  I 
see  clear  evidence  that  thoughtful  Americans 
recognize  the  danger  and  already  are  moving 
to  cope  with  it.  I  believe  American  govern- 
ment in  the  next  century  will  continue  to 
exist  very  much  as  we  know  it  today — as  a 
democracy  of  diversity  which  can  and  does 
solve  those  problems  upon  which  men  must 
act  In  concert. 

"We'll  meet  this  challenge." 

As  never  before  in  the  relatively  brief  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  there  is  a  need  for 
Independence  of  church  and  home  from  all 
pervasive  government  control.  Note  that  I 
do  not  say  goverimient  assistance,  lor  there  Is 
a  proper  role  for  Federal  aid  In  many  fields 
But  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the 
Individual  his  home  and  church  must  remain 
Inviolate. 

The  role  of  this  grpat  National  Conference 
In  helping  young  and  old  alike  to  be  better 
citizens  caiinot  be  overstressed.  Citizenship 
without  preparation  is  an  empty  thing.  We 
cannot  afford  it. 

Despite  impatience  and  restlessness  abroad 
in  this  land  let  us  each  and  every  one  re- 
solve to  make  progress  through  understand- 
ing others,  first  by  adequately  preparing  our- 
selves and  second  by  helping  others  to  at- 
tain the  goals  of  this  conference  By  under- 
standing people,  of  all  stripes  and  view,  their 
problems  and  their  needs,  and  then  by  de- 
veloping programs  that  will  provide  them 
equal  opportunity  and  the  prospect  of  a 
better  tomorrow,  we  will  dissolve  the  fric- 
tions and  dissipate  the  hatreds  rampant  at 
this  time. 

America  is  Indeed  a  melting  pKDt — a  melt- 
ing pot  of  good  will. 

Let  us  be  on  with  the  task  of  making  our 
country  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  for 
all. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  OPPOSES  TAX 
HIKE;  CALLS  FOR  CONSTRUCTIVE 
SPENDING  CUTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's New  York  Times  in  a  lead  edi- 
torial" set  forth  in  detail  just  why  the  ad- 
ministration should  lead  the  way  toward 
spending  cuts  instead  of  the  tax  hike  they 
are  proposing.  Members  of  Congress 
should  be  impressed  by  this  remarkable 
editorial  for  three  obvious  reasons. 

First,  the  New  York  Times  has  a  well- 
earned  reputation  as  a  great  and  respon- 
sible newspaper  which  gives  the  most 


careful    consideration    to    its    editorial 
positions. 

Second,  the  New  York  Times  has  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  its  profound  con- 
cern with  the  \'ital  responsibilities  of  our 
Federal  Government  for  meeting  its  so- 
cial obligations,  and  for  moving  the 
country  ahead  in  the  war  on  poverty 
and  rebuilding  our  cities.  The  Times  rec- 
ognizes that  these  take  money  and  yet  it 
also  recognizes  that  there  are  lower  pri- 
ority Federal  programs  that  can  and  un- 
der present  circumstances  should  be  cut 
back. 

Finally,  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
spells  out  in  detail  precisely  how  spend- 
ing can  be  cut  without  turning  our  backs 
on  our  social  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Sunday's  lead  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times,  entitled  "Prescrip- 
tion for  the  Economy."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Prescription  for  the  Economy 

Through  techniques  reminiscent  of  the 
scare  tactics  used  by  President  Kennedy  In 
1963  when  he  predicted  a  recession  if  taxes 
were  not  cut.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fow- 
ler and  other  Administration  spokesmen  are 
now  warning  that  the  economy  will  become 
an  inflationary  "shambles  "  If  taxes  are  not 
raised. 

The  economy  is  already  in  trouble,  largely 
because  the  Administration  failed  to  recog- 
nize early  enough  that  Inflation  was  in  the 
making.  But  It  Is  irresponsible  to  do  nothing 
bvit  fan  the  flames  of  Inflationary  psychology 
until  Congress  is  panicked  into  passing  a  tax 
surcharge  that  may  or  may  not  restrain  de- 
mand. 

The  Republicans  have  correctly  pointed  out 
that  there  Is  an  alternative  way  of  dealing 
with  the  problem.  It  is  to  cut  spending.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Republicans  and  the  South- 
ern Democrats  are  thinking  mainly  in  terms 
of  hacking  away  at  the  barely  adequate  out- 
lays for  social  welfare.  Such  a  course  is  as 
unacceptable  as  a  cut  In  the  military  budget 
for  Vietnam. 

But  at  a  time  when  the  nation  Is  in  com- 
bat abroad  and  in  battle  against  poverty  at 
home,  there  Is  no  excuse  for  the  kind  of 
wasteful  spending  that  Is  associated  with 
buslness-as-usual.  Instead  of  trying  to  pres- 
sure Congress  into  overhasty  action  on  taxes 
and  possibly  dangerous  decisions  on  sjiend- 
ing,  the  President  should  be  taking  the  lead 
in  proposing  a  new  prescription  for  reduc- 
tions in  nonessential  spending  that  will  bring 
the  budget — and  the  economy — under  con- 
trol. 

There  are  many  areas  where  reductions  and 
postponements  can  be  made  Federal  spend- 
ing on  highway  programs,  which  Is  running 
at  over  $4  billion,  should  be  a  prime  target 
for  a  cutback.  So  Is  the  space  program,  with 
its  expenditures  of  over  $5  billion,  and  so  Is 
the  plan  for  subsidizing  construction  of  a 
supersonic  passenger  plane  Quite  apart  from 
their  potential  Inflationary  Impact,  the  tech- 
nological problems  Involved  In  space  and  In 
the  SST's  sonic  boom  argue  for  delay. 

Prudent  fiscal  policy  also  calls  for  stringent 
economizing  on  all  other  Government  sub- 
sidy programs,  direct  and  indirect.  Subsidies 
for  shipping  and  for  agriculture  are,  to  an 
important  extent,  extravagances  now  that 
the  deficit  is  out  of  control.  Farmers  who 
cannot  make  ends  meet  will  require  Federal 
assistance,  but  there  Is  no  reason  to  hand 
out  more  than  $3  billion  a  year,  mainly  for 
the  benefit  of  large-scale  producers  And 
consumers  should  not  be  made  to  pay  up  to 
$3  billion  in  higher  oil  prices  because  of  the 
oil  Import  quotas  granted  petroleum  pro- 
ducers. 


Most  of  these  programa,  products  of  lobby- 
ing and  logrolling,  are  deeply  entrenched  in 
Congress.  It  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  Con- 
gress will  take  the  initiative  in  trimming 
them.  But  Mr  Johnson  should  not  be  afflicted 
b;-  a  similar  Inertia.  Since  so  many  of  these 
nonessentials  actively  undermine  the  eco- 
nomic prosperity  he  seeks.  President  Johnson 
could  help  calm  the  unsettled  flnanclal  mar- 
kets and  temper  Inflationary  psychology  by 
proposing  reductions. 

A  cutback  m  nonessential  spending  would 
prevent  a  crippling  of  vital  antlpoverty 
spending  and  perhaps  even  allow  for  an  In- 
crease .'^nd  it  would  give  the  Administration 
an  opportunity  to  press  for  additional  stabi- 
lizing insurance,  whether  in  the  form  of  ex- 
cise-tax increases,  which  would  have  a  direct 
impact  on  demand,  or  in  the  form  of  discre- 
tionary authority  to  raise  or  lower  tax  rates. 

Mr.  Fowler  can  accuse  Congress  of  playing 
"political  Russian  roulette"  by  falling  to  ap- 
prove the  tax  increase.  But  the  Admlnifitra- 
tlon  is  also  running  grave  risks  with  the 
stability  of  the  economy  and  the  state  of  the 
nation's  political  health  by  failing  to  press 
hard  for  reductions  in  nonessential  spending. 
The  end  result  threatens  to  be  a  paralyzing 
stalemate  with  either  no  effective  action  at 
all,  or  a  disastrous  economic— and  political — 
overkill  that  would  entail  both  Increases  in 
taxes  and  reductions  in  programs  essential  to 
the  public  welfare. 


DR.   MARTIN   LUTHER   KINGS 
CONDOMINIUM  PLAN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  has  recently  announced  a 
ma.ior  new  plan  for  assisting  Chicago 
slumdwellers  to  become  owners  of  their 
own  condominium  apartments.  Dr. 
King's  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  the  Lawndale  Union  To  End 
Slums,  and  the  Kate  Maremount  Foun- 
dation of  Chicago,  have  cooperated  to 
design  this  imaginative  program. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  spon- 
sors of  this  pioject  chose  to  take  advan- 
tage of  section  312  rehabilitation  loans 
for  financing  purposes.  This  was  done 
because  there  is  no  existing  Federal  pro- 
gram to  help  lower  income  families  be- 
come owners  of  condominium  apart- 
ments, and  also  because  the  section  312 
program  can  be  processed  in  only  one- 
third  of  the  time  that  it  takes  FHA  to 
handle  a  similar  mortgage  in  Chicago. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  Act  is  to  help 
groups  such  as  these  obtain  private  sec- 
tor financing  for  this  kind  of  project, 
and  to  provide  them  with  technical  as- 
sistance they  need  to  design  not  only  the 
housing  components  of  the  program,  but 
also  the  \itally  important  social  and  edu- 
cational components.  This  legislation  is 
much  needed  to  make  possible  the  multi- 
pUcation  of  projects  such  as  this  one  in 
Chicago. 

I  commend  all  who  are  involved  in 
making  this  important  and  pioneering 
project  possible;  in  particular,  Dr,  King; 
Mr.  Meredith  Gilbert,  of  the  Lawndale 
Union  To  End  Slums:  and  Mr.  Victor 
DeGrazia.  the  very  able  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Maremont  Foundation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  de- 
scribing this  project,  published  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  of  August  30,  and 
the  t«xt  of  a  telegram  I  sent  to  Mr. 
Gilbert,  lending  my  support  to  it,  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Ttme*.  Aug.  30,  1967) 
King.  Othehs  Plan  Pook  Peoples 

Condominiums 

(By  Richard  T.  Cooper) 

A  new  program  for  helping  Chicago  ghetto 
dwellers  become  homeowners  by  using  fed- 
eral funds  to  turn  slum  buildings  Into  "poor 
people's  condominiums"  was  announced 
Tuesday  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr  and 
other  project  leaders. 

( In  a  condominium,  each  resident  owns  his 
own  apartment  and  shares  equally  with 
other  residents  ownership  of  hallways  and 
other  conamon  areaa.  i 

The  plan  calls  for  rehabilitation  of  11  de- 
teriorating buildings  containing  156  dwell- 
ing units,  which  will  be  Rold  to  tenants  for 
p.iyments  averaging  less  than  tlOO  a  month. 

The  Kate  Maremont  Foundation  will  han- 
dle acquisition  and  renovation  of  the  build- 
ings, according  to  its  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Victor  de  Grazla.  Management  of  the 
project  is  to  be  supervised  by  the  Lawndale 
Union  to  End  Slums  and  a  boidy  representing 
the  tenants,  under  the  plan. 

TWENTT-TEAR     MORTGAGES 

The  estimated  $1,200,000  coet  of  the  con- 
versions will  be  covered  by  a  federal  loan 
under  Section  312  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  of  1964.  according  to  de  Grazla.  Ten- 
ants, {xissibly  including  welfare  recipients, 
win  be  able  to  pay  off  mortgages  on  their 
apartments  over  a  20-year  period,  he  said. 

Dr.  King  and  de  Grazla  said  they  had  ob- 
tained general  federal  approval  for  the  proj- 
ect at  a  recent  meeting  in  Washington  with 
Sec  Robert  C.  Weaver  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Department. 

The  Chicago  Department  of  Urban  Re- 
newal must  approve  details  of  the  project. 
but  de  Grazla  said  preliminary  talks  have 
been  held  and  "we  don't  see  any  roadblocks." 
The  city  department  will  be  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's respresentatlve  in  the  program 

RESEMBLES    PERCY    PLAN 

The  pl.in  resembles  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy's 
program  for  financing  home  ownership  by 
the  poor  through  a  national  housing  founda- 
tion. The  principal  difference  Is  that  under 
Percy's  system  construction  would  be  fl- 
nanced  with  government-back  bonds  sold  by 
a  nonprofit,  private  organization,  while  the 
King  group  will  obtain  capital  directly  from 
the  federal  government. 

In  a  recent  telegram  to  Meredith  Gilbert, 
project  co-ordlnator  for  the  Lawndale  Union. 
Percy  praised  the  plan  and  said  It  was  Just 
the  kind  of  project  his  national  housing 
foundation  was  Intended  to  support,  accord- 
ing to  de  Orazla. 

( The  program  announced  Tuesday  also 
closely  resembles  a  larger  plan  begtin  by  Dr. 
King  and  reported  exclusively  In  The  Sun- 
Times  last  December.  Under  that  proposal 
$4,000,000  In  federal  funds  were  to  have  been 
obtained  to  buy  groups  of  run-down  build- 
ings which  would  be  turned  over  to  tenant 
co-operatlvea.) 

UPKEEP    rXES 

The  sponsoring  organizations  plan  to  con- 
duct programs  of  tenant  education,  and 
monthly  assessments  will  be  made  for  re- 
pairs and  maintenance.  Dr.  King  said.  A 
model  apartment  at  3808  W.  PlUmore.  was 
opened  to  newsmen  for  comparison  with  an 
unrenovated  apartment  In  the  same  building. 

Dr  King  declared  the  project  "offers  ghetto 
dwellers  new  hope,  a  stake  in  his  community, 
a  share  In  his  future,  a  chance  to  move  up  In 
society." 

Dr.  King  rejected  newsmen's  suggestions 
that  tenants  might  fall  to  take  care  of  the 
renovated  buildings. 

"I  believe  absolutely  In  the  wisdom  of 
home  ownership,"  he  said,  predicting  that 
tenants  would  maintain  the  converted  units 
because  ownership  will  give  them  "a  greater 
sense  of  Involvement." 

De  Grazla  said  renovation  of  e«ch  aoart- 
ment  will  cost  about  $7,500.  which  will  be 


covered  entirely  by  tenants'  mortgage  pay- 
ments The  units  will  not  be  sold  on  contract, 
he  said. 

DOWN-PATMENT  HELP 

For  tenants  who  cannot  make  down  pay- 
ments, the  Maremont  Foundation  will  put 
up  the  necessary  funds.  Dr.  King  said, 
emphasizing  that  some  purchasers  probably 
will  be  public  aid  recipients 

"For  years."  de  Grazla  noted,  "public  funds 
have  been  subsidizing  slumlords,  paying  their 
taxes,  building  up  their  equities.'  Under  the 
I'.ew  plan,  "occupants  will  have  the  pride  and 
dignity  that  goes  with  owning  property  and 
the  title  to  prove  It."  he  said. 

The  Maremont  Foundation  has  on  option 
to  buy  the  11  West  Side  buildings  from 
Atlas  Real  Estate  Co  ,  according  to  de  Grazla. 
Purchase  and  renovation  will  begin  as  soon 
PS  the  city  gives  the  green  light,  he  said. 

De  Grazla  noted  that  the  11  buildings  have 
been  the  target  of  rent  strikes  and  demon- 
strations by  the  Lawndale  Union  to  End 
Slums  during  the  past  year. 

He  said  some  units  might  be  ready  within 
Six  months. 

Dr  King,  de  Grazla,  and  Gilbert  Meredith, 
project  coordinator  for  the  Lawndale  Union 
stood  answering  reporters'  questions  In  a 
vacant  area  behind  the  crumbling  building 
at  3808  W.  Fillmore  while  crowds  of  giggling 
children  hung  from  porch  railings  or  edged 
into  the  half-circle  around  the  speakers,  ob- 
livious to  the  frantic  cries  of  television  film 
crews. 

During  the  press  conference,  Dr.  King 
turned  aside  a  number  of  pointed  questions 
about  his  activities  In  the  antiwar  movement 
and  their  Impact  on  civil  rights  progress. 

He  denied  that  his  political  actlvtles  would 
prejudice  the  condomlnum  project's  chances 
for  getting  federal  funds  and  expressed  hope 
that  It  might  set  an  example  to  be  followed 
elsewhere  in  Chicago  and  other  cities. 

August  25,  1967. 
Mr.  Meredith  Gilbert, 
Lawndale  Union  To  End  Slums, 
Chicago.  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Gilbert:  The  condominium  proj- 
ect sponsored  on  the  West  Side  by  the  Lawn- 
dale Union  to  End  Slums,  In  cooperation 
with  Dr,  Martin  Luther  King  and  the  Kate 
Maremont  Foundation,  has  my  enthusiastic 
support,  and  I  wish  to  commend  all  those 
whoee  energy  and  vision  have  made  this  Im- 
portant project  possible. 

I  hav«  long  considered  It  vitally  Important 
that  the  opportunities  for  the  ownership  of 
a  decent  home  or  apartment  be  expanded 
for  those  mllUonB  of  families  who  today  have 
no  choice  but  to  rent — often  from  a  slum 
landlord  or  In  public  housing.  That  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  NHOFA.  which  I  have  spon- 
sored In  the  Senate, 

Your  project,  conceived  and  Initiated  by 
a  neighborhood  group  dedicated  to  the  im- 
provement of  that  neighborhood,  will  con- 
tribute directly  to  the  expansion  of  those 
opportunities  It  Is  precisely  the  kind  of 
undertaking  the  N^HOFA  would  be  created  to 
assist.  I  hope  It  will  prove  outstandingly 
successful  and  worthy  of  widespread  emula- 
tion In  other  parts  of  Chicago  and  In  other 
cities  across  the  country. 

If  there  Is  any  way  in  which  I  can  be  of 
assistance  to  you  In  proceeding  to  Implement 
this  creative  plan.  I  hope  you  will  feel  free 
to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  H.  Perct. 

US.  Senator. 


THE  VITAL  ROLE  OF 
INDmOUALISM 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
enlightened  speech  concerning  the  vir- 
tues of  individualism  and  its  role  in 
American  progress  was  recently  brought 
to  my  attention.  The  address  was  deliv- 


ered by  the  then  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Gerholz.  of  Flint,  Mich.,  to  a 
luncheon  sponsored  last  June  by  the  Re- 
ligious Heritage  of  America.  Inc.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Gerholz'  remarks  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  address,  en- 
titled "Goals  for  America."  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Goals  for  America 

Distinguished  guests,  members  of  the  reli- 
gious heritage  of  America.  Inc.:  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  honor  and  privilege  of  Joining 
with  you  In  a  richly  deserved  tribute  to  our 
distinguished  award  winners  I  wish  it  were 
possible  to  find  the  words  to  express  our 
respect,  esteem  and  great  admiration  we  have 
for  the  ambassadors  of  our  religious  heritage 

Their  Christian  leadership,  dedication,  de- 
votion and  commitment  have  made  a  perma- 
nent imprint  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
their  fellow  Americans, 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  me  personally 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  share  with  you 
some  of  my  observations.  exi>erlences.  opti- 
mism, spadework  and  above  all.  my  faith  In 
my  fellowman — in  our  country's  brilliant 
futvire. 

In  my  45  years  of  banking,  real  estate,  and 
community  development,  unfortunately.  I 
have  discovered  no  magic  formulas  for  suc- 
cess  to  share   with   you. 

I  have  found  no  substitute  for  money  .  .  . 
for  credit  ...  or  hard  work  .  ,  .  for  enthusi- 
asm .  .  for  creatUity  ...  or  innovation  .  . 
or  cooperation — no  substitute  for  decision- 
making, determination,  dedication,  or  daring 
action — for  bold  planning,  for  visionary 
thinking  that  Is  supported  by  the  will  and 
desire  to  make  it  practical  reality  .  .  . 

Across  the  Nation  today,  we  are  witnessing 
a  tremendous  transformation  in  our  institu- 
tions ...  In  our  people  ...  In  our  society  .  .  . 
In  our  living  patterns.  This  transformation  Is 
the  result  of  exploding  technologies,  which 
are  all  familiar  to  us  and.  as  a  result,  need 
no  restating.  We  need  only  to  look  at  our 
own  communities  for  testimony  to  this  fact. 
And,   why  has  this  been  so? 

Because  of  the  free  Nation  In  which  we 
live — a  Nation  of  free  people  .  .  .  free  minds 
and  most  importantly,  freedom  of  choice  and 
freedom  of  worship.  And  we  know — you  and 
I  know — that  whatever  the  mind  of  free  man 
visualizes,  the  genius  of  modern  science  can 
turn  into  a  functioning  reality. 

The  future  goals  belong  to  the  men  and 
women  of  great  vision,  to  the  adventurers, 
but  they  must  have  the  courage  and  the 
Initiative  to  reach  out  and  grasp  it  and  then 
the  willingness  and  determination  to  hold  it. 

TTie  greatest  resource  of  any  nation  is  the 
resourcefulness  of  its  people.  Unleashing  this 
great  resource  is  the  secret  strength  of  our 
free  society. 

For  centuries,  mankind  has  been  engaged 
in  three  great  struggles: 

First,  the  struggle  for  political  freedom 
and  against  tyranny: 

Second,  the  struggle  for  economic  free- 
dom and  against  poverty: 

Third,  the  struggle  for  Intellectual  free- 
dom and  against  Ignorance. 

And  In  the  last  quarter  century,  the 
struggle  we  call  the  cold  war.  And  In  order  to 
understand  it  and  who  Is  going  to  win  it 
(because  It's  a  war  of  Ideas)  we  must  re- 
member that  the  cold  war  Is  a  war  for  men's 
minds,  to  convince  them  that  either  the 
Communist  world  or  the  free  world  can  give 
them  the  kind  of  a  world  they  want  In  the 
last  third  of  this  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  next. 

History  Is  the  story  of  man's  efforts  to 
gain  these  four  freedoms  which  liberate  hu- 
manity from  tyranny,  poverty,  ignorance  and 
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Communism.  In  vast  areas  of  the  world  the 
plodding  generations  have  followed  a  slow 
and  painful  road  in  the  attainment  of  these 
freedoms. 

There  has  never  been  any  question  in  this 
nation  of  our  determination  to  achieve  these 
objectives. 

The  American  people  then  began  to  make 
those  significant  contributions  to  economic 
and  intellectual  progress  that  were  to  be- 
come the  envy  of  the  world.  They  were  deter- 
mined to  eliminate  poverty  so  that  every 
man  could  h.^ve  economic  freedom.  They  were 
determined  to  eliminate  ignorance  so  that 
every  man  could  have  intellectual  freedom. 
Liberty  and  economic  opportunity  were  no 
mere  catch  phrases. 

These  early  Americans  crossed  the  Nation 
from  East  to  West  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 
They  made  highways  of  rivers,  fertile  fields 
of  prairies,  cities  of  hamlets.  They  cleared 
forests,  built  roads  and  staked  out  a  new 
Nation  which  reached  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
They  began  the  process  of  binding  the  East 
and   West   with  stagecoaches   and   railroads. 

They  developed  the  Iron  plow  and  the 
reaper  to  take  their  rich  toll  from  the 
prairies.  Processes  for  hardening  rubber 
were  discovered.  The  sewing  machine  and 
the  telegraph  were  Invented.  Foundations 
were  laid  for  vast  new  industries.  The  eco- 
nomic pendulum  was  swinging  high. 

There  were  booms  and  depressions,  the 
tragedy  of  civil  war.  crop  failures,  and  crises 
that  shook  the  Nation  to  its  foundations. 

This  Is  a  time  to  remember  who  we  are — 
our  great  heritage,  of  the  people  we  are  and 
must  continue  to  be.  The  people  who  fa- 
thered Washington.  Jefferson.  Franklin.  Lin- 
coln and  Lee.  The  people  who  first  united  a 
continent  with  roads  and  railroads,  produced 
the  steamship,  the  telephone,  the  airplane 
and  the  greatest  economy  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

Yes.  let  us  remember  who  we  are.  For  a 
little  pride  Is  the  wellsprlng  of  courage.  Let 
us  endure  unflinchingly  whatever  sacrifices 
we  are  called  upon  to  make  to  defend  our 
free  institutions  from  the  night  of  com- 
munism, which  Is  bent  on  undermining  our 
faith  In  ourselves  and  our  God. 

Speaking  of  man  and  of  what  should  be 
Included  In  the  declaration  of  Independence. 
John  Adams  said,  "let  us  hear  the  dignity  of 
his  nature  and  the  noble  rank  he  holds  among 
the  works  of  God."  This  was  the  Impressive 
philosophy  of  the  declaration.  It  held  high 
the  dignity  of  the  Individual  man.  With  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights  defining  the  right  of  free  men  to 
govern  themselves,  the  struggle  for  pwlltlcal 
freedom  for  the  Individual  had  made  a 
monumental  gain. 

Although  the  envlronmant  in  which  we 
live,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  is  In  the 
process  of  changing  more  swiftly — and  per- 
haps more  threateningly — than  ever  before 
In  mankind's  history,  there  is  little  change 
in  the  realities  of  a  mans  Inner  life.  The 
lessons  man  learns  through  human  experi- 
ence change  little.  If  at  all. 

The  concept  of  freedom,  which  the 
genius  of  the  Athenians  of  2500  years  ago 
brought  to  the  Western  World,  and  which  Is 
so  Integral  a  part  of  our  American  outlook. 
still  challenges  the  thoughts  and  con- 
sciences and  actions  of  the  men  who  are 
our  leaders  In   every  walk  of  life. 

The  inner  man.  that  part  of  him  which  we 
recognize  as  his  character.  Is  developed  in 
the  frontrunners  of  business  management 
and  of  politics — Indeed,  in  every  man  whose 
ambition  urges  him  to  leadership — by  Intel- 
ligent and  consciously  directed  discipline. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  Albert  Einstein  to 
remark,  "How  do  I  work?  I  grope." 

But  In  order  for  that  scientific  genius  to 
reach  the  p>o!nt  where  he  could  recognize 
the  truths  his  groplngs  uncovered,  he  must 
hare  trained  his  Inner  man  stubbornly  and 
searchlngly. 


Preoccupied,  as  we  are  today,  with  new 
discoveries,  new  products,  new  inventions  of 
things,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  long  be- 
fore man  created  objects  that  would  do 
something — autos,  guns,  television  sets,  sptice 
craft — he  created  objects  that  were  tome- 
thing — beautiful  or  meaningful  or  magical. 

To  reach  the  full  maturity  of  the  inner 
man.  not  only  is  intelligent  training  and 
self-discipline  a  necessity,  but  the  aspiring 
leader  must  also  assiduously  cultivate  the 
speculative  spirit  and  the  accommodation  to 
uncertainty  that  are  indispensable  to  any 
endeavor. 

"All  truth  Is  safe."  wrote  Max  Muller.  "and 
nothing  else  Is  safe:  and  he  who  keeps  back 
the  truth,  or  withholds  It  from  men.  for 
motives  of  exi>edlency,  is  either  a  coward 
or  a  criminal  or  both." 

This  Is  a  hard  lesson,  as  uncompromising 
as  a  policeman's  club,  but  It  is  a  lesson  that 
the  true  leader  must  make  an  undevlating 
element  of  his  character 

That  wise  man  with  the  improbable  name, 
Panayotis  Pipinelis.  has  written,  "If  you  are 
honest,  it  is  the  best  thing  In  the  world  It 
goes  above  Intelligence"  Certainly  this  Is  one 
character  trait  that  exemplifies  more  than 
any  other  the  Inherent  dignity  of  man.  Just 
as  the  quality  of  being  adaptable  makes 
human  beings  the  dominant  race  on  this 
planet — for  no  other  organism  is  so  inde- 
pendent of  environment — a  man's  rigid  ad- 
herence to  honesty  toward  himself  and  to- 
ward his  fellow  men  distinguishes  the  one 
person  to  whom  other  men  may  look,  safely 
and  confidently,  for  guidance. 

In  the  hurly-burly  of  today,  as  almost  un- 
imaginable changes  compress  and  Intensify 
difficulties  men  have  always  been  called  upon 
to  face,  a  sure  and  solid  base  is  an  explicit 
requirement  if  a  man  is  to  be  able  to  realize 
even  a  part  of  Archimedes'  boast.  "Give  me 
where  to  stand  and  I  will  move  the  earth." 

AN    observation    about    our    AMERICAN    YOUTH 

A  very  successful  US,  advertising  agency 
got  out  a  booklet  called  "a  study  of  young 
people," 

In  the  preface,  the  booklet  forecasts  "a 
new  image  of  youth"  and  says,  'whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  the  new  image  Is  coming  and 
on  the  whole  we  should  welcome  it. 

In  the  communications  field  we  must 
learn  to  recognize  It  and  work  with  it  .  .  . 
(because)  .  .  .  the  advertiser  who  adjusts 
first  to  the  new  trend  will  be  the  one  who 
builds  the  strongest  rapport  with  the  youth 
of  tomorrow. 

Tlie  government  official,  the  civic  leader. 
the  manufacturer  of  consumer  goods,  the 
advertising  man.  the  teacher,  the  preacher, 
the  rabbi  who  does  not  recognize  the  change 
soon  enough  to  act  on  it  may  be  left  behind. 

For  a  long  time,  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  a  "delinquency  Image"  of  the 
younger  generation.  But  today  a  great  transi- 
tion is  in  progress. 

We  are  witnessing  an  almost  complete  re- 
versal in  many  very  basic  values.  The  change 
Is  definitely  coming.  In  some  respects,  it  is 
already  here. 

We  predict  that  soon  one  of  the  most 
powerful  images  in  the  world  will  be  the 
image  of  the  nobility  of  youth. 

Tlie  components  of  the  new  image  are 
nobility,  virtue  and  romanticism.  Tomor- 
row's Image  Is  a  picture  of  high  purpose — 
the  higher  the  better. 

Tills  prediction  is  confirmed  on  many  sides 
Each  day.  It  seems,  I  pick  up  a  new  bit  of 
confirmation. 

Today,  my  fellow  Americans,  we  face  a 
new  world,  a  world  of  change,  the  thrust  Into 
outer-space  with  the  satellites,  spheres  and 
missiles,  marks  a  beginning  of  another  epoch 
in  the  long  story  of  mankind. 

We  are  reaching  out  for  a  new  boundless 
frontier. 

We  think  and  speak  In  strange  terms — of 
harnessing  the  cosmic  energy,  of  making 
winds  and  tides  work  for  us. 


Such  dreams  and  fantasies  as  to  make  life 
the  most  exciting  and  challenging  of  all 
times. 

The  time  is  coming  when  studying  the 
ocean,  mining  and  farming  its  resources,  liv- 
ing and  working  beneath  Its  139  million 
square  miles  will  become  commonplace — as 
familiar  as  all  these  activities  are  now  on 
the  one-third  of  the  earth's  surface  which 
is  not  under  water. 

Oceans  will  become,  along  with  aerospace, 
the  two  great  new  markets  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

Exploration  of  the  ocean  depths  has  al- 
ready revealed  a  world  quite  as  strange  and 
exciting  as  that  of  outer  space — a  world  of 
mountain  ranges  taller  than  the  Himalayas 
of  trenches  deeper  than  the  Grand  Canyon, 
of  undersea  currents  that  may  be  swifter 
than  our  fastest  streams,  and  of  continental 
shelves  that  are  continually  growing  and 
changing  the  balance  of  the  continents  on 
which  we  live. 

The  new  frontiers  In  science  and  technology 
will  continue  to  provide  miraculous  develop- 
ments In  electronics,  computer  control  of 
manufacturing  plants,  sujaersonlc  commer- 
cial travel,  communications,  space  travel 
more  Telestars  and  early  Birds  which  will 
make  possible  instantaneous  worldwide  com- 
munications— provide  a  ringside  seat  to  all 
important  world  events.  What  will  business 
(your  business  or  any  business)  be  like  only 
18  years  from  now")  Startling  as  it  may  seem, 
says  Thomas  J  Watson.  Jr.,  of  IBM.  in  a  re- 
cent speech.  It  is  a  plain  fact  that  even  with- 
out a  radical  acceleration  In  our  productivity 
by  1985  we  shall  have  a  choice  which  past 
ages  would  never  have  believed  possible.  We 
could.  Mr.  Watson  says,  choose  to: 
Work  only  22  hours  a  week. 
Or  27  weeks  a  year. 

Or  let  everybody  retire  at  the  age  of  38 
and  still  produce  enough  to  give  every 
American  the  standard  of  living  he  has  today. 
Whether  one  accepts  this  extreme  formu- 
lation or  not.  It  doesn't  take  much  long- 
headedness  to  understand  that  all  of  this  will 
present  the  dedicated  American  wrlth  a  num- 
ber of  serious  challenges  and  opportunities 
if  he  Is  to  fulfill  the  key  role  of  leadership 
and  citizenship  which  rightly  belongs  to  him. 
In  sketching  for  you  briefly  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  some  of  the  major  factors  in  the 
coming  decade  which  will  affect  the  way  you 
live  and  transact  your  business.  I  believe  the 
first  thing  is  to  understand  the  speed  at 
which  a  change  is  occurring.  To  get  a  focus 
on  this,  take  your  mind  back  Just  27  years 
ago. 

Yes,  "looking  backward"  to  1940 — twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  we  were  what  was  then 
called  "the  mature  society."  Over-produc- 
tion was  the  curse  of  the  Industrial  revolu- 
tion and  mass  unemployment  Its  permanent 
cost.  From  the  vantage  point  of  an  economy 
which  has  just  reached  the  awesome  total  of 
some  $764  billion  of  gross  national  product, 
this  is  the  moment  to  recall  that  27  years 
ago  our  GNP  was  $91  billion. 

Nine-and-a-half  million  were  unemployed, 
retail  sales  were  I7  what  they  are  today, 
personal  savings  less  than  10  per  cent  of  to- 
days  total. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago.  the  League  of 
Nations  had  died.  The  phony  war  was  on. 
Neville  Chamberlain's  peace  in  our  time  had 
collapsed  and  Winston  Churchill  was  still 
a  hardly  heard  voice  in  the  wings. 

The  United  States  was  invulnerable  be- 
hind the  shield  of  two  vast  oceans.  The  neu- 
trality act  governed  our  international  be- 
havior. Joseph  Stalin  and  Adolph  Hitler  had 
divided  and  swallowed  Poland. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago.  309.000  Americans 
traveled  overseas.  More  than  two  million  last 
year. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  three  odd-ball 
scientists  Were  trying  by  letter  to  interest 
President  Roosevelt  In  the  notion  that  the 
power  of  the  atom  could  be  hai-nessed.  Japan 
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wu  our  biggest  overseaa  purchaser  of  scrap 
metal. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  no  one  could  have 
gueesed  that  we  were  then  on  the  edge  of 
the  most  extraordinary  scientific,  tech- 
nological and  social  change  the  world  had 
ever  wltneaaed.  that  o\ir  economy  would 
triple  while  our  population  would  grow  by 
half. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  television  was  an 
oddity  unveiled  at  a  New  York  World»Fair 
in  Flushing  Meadows,  whose  theme  was  world 
peace.  The  calculator  was  the  most  advanced 
Instrument  used  for  data  processing.  Mag- 
netic ta.pe  was  a  gleam  in  someone's  eye  The 
DC-3  at  19€  miles  per  hour  was  the  work- 
horse of  aviation  and  In  something  under 
twenty  hours  and  three  stops  you  could  make 
It  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  only  one  out  of 
eight  employed  Americans  had  been  in  high 
school.  Today,  4  out  of  5  of  high  school  age 
attend  high  school 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  only  4";  of  college 
age  were  In  college.  Today  36  ^r 

Flfty-sU  million  students— 28  :i  of  popula- 
tion are  enrolled  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges—a number  greater  than  entire  popula- 
tion of  Prance  or  Italy. 

27  years  ago,  the  rocket  wa«  a  spectacular 
piece  of  fireworks  Invented  by  the  Chinese 
And  the  world  population  before  the  most 
devastating  war  in  all  of  human  history  was 
50  per  cent  less  than  It  Is  today. 

Do  any  of  us  really  emotionally  compre- 
hend what  Is  Involved  In  the  fact  that  a 
vehicle  launched  by  us  ha»  made  lt«  way  to 
Mari^  That  man  has  walked  In  space  or  that 
our  fierce  ingenuity  can  package  Into  one 
transportable  device  more  explosive  power 
than  all  the  bombs  that  were  dropped  on 
Germany  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
World  War  II? 

Yet,  unless  we  develop  some  deeper  sense 
of  what  has  happened  Just  In  the  period  of 
our  own  adult  years,  how  can  we  even  begin 
to  comprehend  how  much  change  will  occur 
during  the  next  generation? 

The  rate  of  change  is  so  accelerated  that 
you  must  conservatively  expect  that  much 
more  will  happen  that  is  totaUy  new  within 
the  next  ten  years  that  did  during  the  last 
27  It  requires  tremendous  leaps  of  imagina- 
tion to  grasp  the  implications  of  the  choices 
before  us. 

I    feel    confident    that    given    a   world   at 
peace— which    currently    does    not    exist,    as 
both  Viet  Nam  and  Near  East  remind  us— 
and  people  willing   to  work  for  the  things 
they  need  and   want — more  will  happen  in 
the  next  15  years; 
More  change  will  occur. 
More  growth  will  take  place. 
More  Inventions  added. 
More  distance  covered. 
More  needs  satisfied 

More  goods  made,  shipped,  sold.  Junked  In 
the  next  15  years  than  In  the  entire  civiliza- 
tion called  Rome,  or  that  period  of  several 
hundred  of  Europe's  most  creative  years 
called  the  Renaissance. 

More  In  your  next  15  years  than  in  all  of 
AmericB's  hundred  which  followed  the  Revo- 
lution and  Included  in  the  Civil  War. 

We're  Just  on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
knowledge  explosion — 90""^  of  all  scientists 
la  the  history  of  the  world  are  alive  and 
working  today. 

People  are  reaching  out  for  knowledge  .  .  . 
Impressions  .  .  .  understanding.  The  typist  in 
the  office  pool  no  longer  is  satisfied  to  spend 
her  vacations  at  the  nearest  resort.  Instead, 
she  Is  admiring  the  art  of  Florence  or  visit- 
ing the  ancient  shrines  of  Athens  ajid  Rome. 
There  are  two  times  the  number  enrolled 
in  our  colleges  and  universities  as  10  years 
ago.  Adult  education  classrooms  are  Jammed 
full  across  the  Nation. 

Everything  In  our  Uvea — Including  time — 
seems  to  be  accelerating  now  at  a  rate  we  can 
barely  keep  up. 


The  doubling  of  world  knowledge,  for  ex- 
ample, once  look  many  centuries  to  accom- 
plish. Now  scientists  tell  us.  It  takes  only  10 
years. 

It  has  taken  a  million  years  to  reach  a 
world  population  of  3  billion.  It  will  take 
only  33  years  more  to  reach  6  billion. 

Indeed,  we  are  exp>erjenclng  swift  .  .  .  in- 
cessant .  .  .  fundamental  change  We  may 
never  be  able  to  catch  up  with  the  future. 
It  IS  important,  I  believe,  that  we  constantly 
keep  in  mind  the  ripldly  changing  world  in 
which  we  live  .  .  .  and  in  which  we  will  con- 
tinue to  live.  It  is  even  more  Important  that 
we  help  shape  and  direct  the  winds  of  ciiange 
that  blow  about  us. 

It  Is  terribly  important  that  we  recognize 
'.hat  the  Jet  age — -new  scientific  age  and 
space  age  are  a  reality. 

As  you  move  along  the  inspiring  pathway 
of  American  history  you  quickly  discover 
the  re;ifion  for  the  greatness  of  this  Nation. 
It  Is  the  genius  of  the  individual.  The  genius 
of  the  competent  businessman  that  combines 
labor,  capital  and  raw  materials  to  produce 
a  vast  outpouring  of  goods  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  lives  of  the  masses. 

It  is  the  genius  of  ihe  worklngman,  whose 
labor,  self  disciplme  ajid  thrift  are  vital  to 
the  creation  and  op>eratlon  of  modern  indus- 
try. It  is  the  genius  of  the  great  doctor  that 
frees  children  from  crippling  disease. 

It  is  the  genius  of  the  talented  architect 
that  creates  magnificent  buildings.  It  is  the 
genius  of  the  devoted  teacher  and  preacher 
that  Inspires  youth  to  greatness.  It  is  the 
genius  of  the  dedicated  public  servant  that 
enables  good  government  to  survive. 

Those  who  built  this  Nation  to  Its  present 
greatness  t)eUeved  in  the  invlnolblUty  of  In- 
telligence, economy  and  hard  work. 

Guided  by  providence  they  entered  a 
wilderness  with  vision,  industry,  and  cour- 
age. They  took  the  forked  stick  and  made  a 
steel  plow.  They  took  the  rude  sickle  and 
made  a  reaper.  They  took  the  wagon  and 
made  an  engine,  an  automobile,  an  airplane, 
a  tractor.  They  made  an  iron  thread  Into 
an  ocean  cable,  rough  type  into  great  color 
printing  presses,  and  steel  beams  into  soar- 
ing skyscrapers.  They  made  forest  trails  into 
magnificent  highways.  They  put  the  little 
red  schoolhouse  and  the  little  white  church 
on  a  thousand  hills. 

America  is  great  because  individual  men 
have  freedom  and  equality,  because  individ- 
ual men  have  been  given  the  incentive  to 
create,  to  produce,  and  to  save.  t>ecause  in- 
dividual men  have  been  rewarded  for  their 
labor  with  a  generous  share  of  the  goods, 
they  helped  to  produce.  America  has  taken 
Its  place  among  the  great  civilizations  of 
history  because  the  cornerstone  upon  which 
the  republic  rests  is  the  social,  economic,  and 
spiritual  betterment  of  individual  men. 

Today,  we  live  in  a  world  of  threatening 
Insecxirlty  and  exciting  promise.  But  there 
is  genius  enough  in  the  individuals  in  this 
great  Nation  to  create  political,  social,  and 
economic  policies  that  will  give  us  in  ma- 
terial well-being  and  sodal  enrichment,  a 
future  that  will  exceed  even  the  amazing 
progress  of  the  {>ast. 

We  are  not  in  the  bleak  twilight  of  In- 
dividualism, but  In  the  brilliance  of  its 
morning. 

We  need  to  bring  to  the  difficult  problems 
of  our  time  those  heroic  qualities  of  char- 
acter. Industry  and  self-discipline  which 
have  made  our  f>eople  strong  and  this  nation 
great  We  need  contantly  to  reaffirm  our  deep 
faith  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  In- 
dividual man  and  of  his  creation  by  provi- 
dence 

To  men  and  women  of  great  vision,  dedi- 
cation, courage  and  faith.  I  want  to  share 
this  prayer — God  give  us  men!  A  time  like 
this  demands  strong  minds,  great  hearts, 
true  faith  and  ready  hands;  men  whom 
the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill:  men  whom  the 
spoils  of  office  cannot  buy;  men  who  poAsea 


opinion  and  a  will;  men  who  have  honor; 
men  who  will  not  He;  men  who  can  stand 
before  a  demogogue  and  damn  his  treach- 
erous flatteries  without  blinking;  tall  men, 
sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog  In 
public  duty  and  in  private  thinkmg. — Joelah 
GUberg  Holland.  1819-1881. 

My  sincere  personal  appreciation  to  all  of 
you — for  the  great  honor,  privilege  and  op- 
portunity of  sharing  with  you  my  faith  In 
our    country's    brilliant    future. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
fuither  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  548.  S.  2388. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  2388) 
to  provide  an  improved  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
continued  operation  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity programs,  to  authorize  an  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act.  and  for  other 
purpo.ses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoium. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President — 

If  New  Haven  Is  a  model  city.  God  help 
the  clUes  of  America- 
Said  Mayor  Richard  Lee,  shortly  after 
a  civil  disturbance  broke  out  there  in 
August. 

Unfortunately,  his  remark  may  be 
prophetic. 

The  administration,  despite  all  the 
passionate-sounding  words,  has  failed  to 
face  up  to  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lems that  beset  our  cities. 

The  President  has  spoken  often — ^but 
his  actions  belie  his  words. 

The  Vice  President  at  one  point 
sounded  a  moving  plea  for  a  "Marshall 
plan"  for  slum  areas. 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  the  President 
urged  upon  the  Congress  an  "all-out 
commitment"  to  prevent  a  "recurrence 
of  the  tragic  events  of  this  summer." 

A  few  days  later  the  Vice  President 
explained  that  what  he  really  had  in 
mind  was  support  limited  to  what  the 
President  requested  In  his  budget  mes- 
sage last  January.  Other  than  that,  what 
he  was  really  talking  about  was  "a  con- 
cept." 

Reading  the  fine  print  of  the  Presi- 
dent's statement,  it  turned  out  that  all  he 
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too  was  seeking  was  a  "commitment"  to 
proposals  approved  and  authorized  for 
fimds  long  before  this  summer.  Some  of 
the  "urban  aid  programs"  he  specified 
have  at  best  only  an  indirect  bearing  on 
urban  problems.  For  example,  included 
on  his  list  was  the  food  stamp  program 
from  which  nine  of  the  20  largest  cities 
secure  no  funds  at  all. 

It  was  reminiscent  of  the  President's 
budget  message  and  his  message  on  the 
war  against  poverty  which  lumped  to- 
gether a  curious  assortment  of  measures 
to  arrive  at  the  simi  of  $25.6  billion  'for 
programs  directly  aiding  the  poor."  A 
look  at  the  President's  package  revealed 
he  had  included  such  items  as  social  se- 
curity, railroad  retirement  benefits,  and. 
most  audacious  of  all,  the  cost  of  high- 
way construction — the  very  highways 
that  in  too  many  cases  have  closed  off 
the  ghettos  from  the  rest  of  our  cities. 

There  are  times  in  the  life  of  e\evy 
man,  and  every  nation,  that  demand  the 
courage  of  conviction,  I  find  It  difiQcult 
to  discern  either  courage  or  conviction 
in  the  actions  of  the  administration  to 
date.  The  banner  is  raised,  at  least  inter- 
mittently, but  there  is  no  drive  behind 
It.  The  administration  marches  back- 
ward. 

Nowhere  is  the  vacuum  of  leadership 
more  apparent  than  in  the  transparent 
attempts  to  make  the  Congress  the 
scapegoat  for  past  and  present  failings. 

Shortly  after  his  call  for  "all-out 
commitment,"  the  President  made  it  ex- 
plicitly clear  that  he  was  asking  for  no 
new  programs,  much  less  any  additional 
funds  to  meet  the  urban  crisis.  Given  the 
variety  of  programs  already  underway, 
new  kinds  of  programs  may  not  be  neces- 
say.  But  who  will  contend  that  any  one 
of  the  existing  programs  or  all  of  them 
together,  can,  given  their  present  scale, 
make  more  than  a  deiit  in  the  situations 
they  are  designed  to  correct? 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  woeful  inade- 
quacy of  present  efiforts,  the  President 
has  challenged  the  Congress,  not  to  re- 
spond to  the  urgencies  of  the  need,  but 
only  to  make  any  cuts  it  can  over  and 
beyond  those  he  has  made  already.  For 
the  administration  itself  has  made  cuts, 
cuts  far  below  the  amounts  Congress 
previously  authorized  in  many  programs 
that  are  essential  elements  in  any  long- 
range  program  to  prevent  an  increasing 
division  of  our  people  into  those  who 
have  and  those  who  have  not. 

The  administration  knows  the  need  is 
massive.  When  on  a  recent  telecast  an 
interviewer  questioned  the  worth  of  the 
antipoverty  program  if  it  could  not  pre- 
vent the  disorder  in  New  Haven.  Sargent 
Shriver,  head  of  the  OfiQce  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  was  quick  to  point  out  that 
though  the  New  Haven  effort  was  indeed 
a  "model"  one,  it  was  not  "massive." 

He  was  at  some  pains  to  explain  that 
the  war  on  poverty  he  heads  cannot  be- 
gin to  meet  the  needs  of  the  cities.  He 
cited  the  very  small  fraction — well  imder 
20  percent  in  most  cases — of  applications 
from  cities  that  it  is  possible  to  fund  on 
his  agency's  budget.  Yet  he  defended  the 
administration's  failure  to  ask  for  funds 
more  nearly  commensurate  with  the  task 
as  a  matter  of  being  "realistic." 

"Realistic"  In  what  sense?  Admittedly 
not  In  terms  of  the  need  Involved.  Cer- 
tainly not  In  terms  of  prevention  of  the 


troubles  that  have  plagued  om-  cities. 
Perhaps  in  terms  of  immediate  advan- 
tage in  political  jockeying,  but  clearly 
not  in  terms  of  what  forthright  and  in- 
sistent leadership  demands. 

The  mayoi-s  of  our  cities  know  this. 
Over  a  year  ago  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay 
testified  at  a  congressional  hearing  that 
it  would  take  S50  billion  to  make  New 
York  City  a  thoroughly  livable  place.  At 
the  same  hearings.  Mayor  James  B. 
Cavanaugh  of  Detroit,  then  president  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and  also 
president  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  estimated  $53  billion  a  year  for  the 
next  10  years  would  be  required  to  ac- 
complish the  rebirth  of  our  cities. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Shriver  and  other  ex- 
ecutive officials  coiisistently  ignore  the 
commitments  that  Congress  has.  in  some 
cases  on  its  own  initiative,  already  made 
in  authorizing  legislation. 

The  field  of  education  affords  an  inter- 
esting illustration  of  the  administration's 
approach. 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  provides  assistance  to 
schools  for  programs  for  educationally 
disadvantaged  children.  According  to 
educational  authorities,  the  programs 
launched  under  this  title  are  bringing 
striking  improvemeiits  in  educational 
services  to  the  children  of  the  poor. 
Surely,  quality  of  educational  opportu- 
nity is  basic  to  U.S.  success  in  any  war 
against  poverty.  But  what  has  been  the 
administration  attitude  toward  the  title 
I  program? 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  who 
are  persuaded  that  only  congressional 
niggardliness  holds  ba'ck  faster  progress 
but  the  fact  is  the  administration  has 
never  acted  to  implement  fully  the  ac- 
tions of  Congress  in  this  area.  Quite  the 
contrary,  the  administration  keeps  scal- 
ing down  its  effort,  as  Senator  Morse, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  has  so  ably 
pointed  out. 

In  a  statement  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations.  Senator 
Morse  noted  that  in  1966  Congress  acted 
to  increase  assistance  under  title  I.  None- 
theless, despite  a  specific  increase  in  the 
authorization  of  125  million  above  the 
administration's  budget  proposal,  the  ad- 
ministration requested  no  increase  in  the 
appropriation  for  fiscal  1967.  Moreover, 
because  of  "budget  decisions  which  had 
previously  ignored  program  require- 
ments." to  use  Senator  Morse's  words, 
the  administration  further  aggravated 
the  fiscal  1967  situation  by  not  permit- 
ting transfer  within  a  State  of  funds 
allotted  but  unused  by  a  school  district. 

And  the  storj'  is  the  same  for  fiscal 
1968.  There  is  congressional  authoriza- 
tion for  a  program  of  $2.4  billion,  but  the 
administration  has  asked  only  $1.2  bil- 
lion, or  one-half  that  amount. 

The  result,  as  Senator  Morse  summed 
it  up: 

Thus,  it  is  proposed  that  the  program  be 
financed  for  next  year  at  50  per  cent  of  the 
authorized  amount.  In  other  words.  It  is 
proposed  that  we  slide  back  from  70  p*»r  cent 
programs  In  1967  to  60  per  cent  programs 
in  1968  at  a  time  when  we  should  be  ex- 
panding our  effort.  The  number  of  eligible 
chUdren  In  the  formula  In  fiscal  year  1968 
will  rise  from  6  million  to  8  million  with  the 
result  that  the  amount  available  per  child 


will  decrease  again  to  a  sum  close  to  $150 
per  child.  Thus,  in  the  three  years  the  pro- 
gram will  have  been  in  operation  the  average 
amount  available  on  a  per  capltii  t>asi8  for 
each  educationally  disadvantaged  child  in 
the  formula  will  have  gone  steadily  down 
from  $210,  to  8170,  to  $150,  despite  nominal 
increases  in  total  appropriations. 

It  is  now  well  established  that  education- 
ally deprived  children  require  resources  far 
in  excess  of  those  needed  for  the  average, 
middle-class  child.  In  recognition  of  this 
principle,  the  authorizing  legislation  was 
based  on  a  principle  of  increasing  the  finan- 
cial resources  available  to  educationally  de- 
prived children.  This  principle  is  t)eing  dis- 
carded at  the  very  time  that  we  are  beginmng 
to  see  positive  signs  of  success  In  our  treat- 
ment of  the  needs  of  educatlonallv  deprived 
children. 

While  title  I  is  a  glaring  example  of  the 
talk  one  way,  act  another,  approach  of 
the  administration,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one.  At  this  point  I  list  some  of  the 
programs  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
problems  of  our  cities,  showing  the  au- 
thorization approved  by  Congress,  and 
the  far  lower  amount  requested  bv  the 
President 

For  supplementarj'  educational  cen- 
ters and  services,  Congress  authorized 
$515  million,  but  the  President  asked 
only  $240  million.  For  higher  educational 
facilities,  including  commtmlty  colleges — 
in  which  I  have  had  a  very  direct  in- 
terest since  my  suggestion  of  that  pro- 
gram— Congress  authorized  $728  million, 
but  the  President  asked  only  $390  mil- 
lion. 

For  strengthening  State  departments 
of  education,  Coneress  authorized  S50 
million,  but  the  President  asked  only 
$29.7  million. 

For  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Congress  authorized  $154.5  million, 
but  the  President  asked  only  $15  million, 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  authorized 
amount. 

For  contribution  to  student  loan  funds, 
Congress  authorized  $225  million,  but 
the  President  asked  only  S190  million. 

For  HUD  grants  for  neighborhood 
facilities.  Congress  authorized  $121  mil- 
lion, but  the  President  asked  only  $42 
million. 

For  urban  planning  grants.  Congress 
authorized  S83.8  million,  but  the  Presi- 
dent asked  only  S50  miUion, 

For  grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer 
facilities.  Congress  authorized  $400  mil- 
lion, but  the  President  asked  only  $165 
million. 

For  community  development  training 
programs.  Congress  authorized  $30  mil- 
lion, but  the  President  asked  only  $5  mil- 
lion. 

Is  it  "unrealistic  "  to  ex-pect  that  the 
President  wiU  Eisk  for  at  least  what 
Congress  has  already  authorized?  Is  it 
"unrealistic"  to  hope  that  the  President, 
as  the  leader,  the  one  and  only  President 
of  all  the  people,  as  he  has  so  often 
pointed  out — and  correctly — will  forgo. 
at  least  temporarily,  the  temptation  to 
use  Congress  as  the  .lustification  for  sur- 
render before  the  issue  is  even  joined?  Is 
it  "unrealistic"  to  expect  the  Commsind- 
er  in  Chief  to  realize  that  this  war.  no 
less  than  the  war  for  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam,  cannot  be  won  "on  the  cheap?" 

I  do  not  think  this  war  at  home  is  lost. 
But  It  becomes  vastly  more  difficult  to 
win  in  the  absence  of  leadership  whose 
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determination  matches  its  words,  whose 
sense  of  national  purpose  is  equal  to  its 
sensitivity  to  political  opportunity,  whose 
commitment  goes  deeper  than  devotion 
to  slogans. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  in  the  Senate 
who  stands  ready  to  help  the  President 
to  help  the  Nation  to  maintain  progress 
toward  the  great  goals  that  were  charted 
by  our  forefathers.  There  are  many— 
in  and  out  of  Congress — who  are  eager 
to  work  in  that  cause. 

The  newly  formed  urban  coalition  Is 
evidence  of  a  common  concern  that  goes 
deeper  than  the  ordinary  groupings  of 
party,  or  economic  interest,  or  social  as- 
sociation. As  the  coalition  stated: 

We  believe  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  must  reorder  national  priorities, 
with  a  commitment  of  resources  equal  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  we  face.  .  The 
crisis  requires  a  new  dimension  of  effort  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors,  work- 
ing together  to  provide  Jobs,  housing,  educa- 
tion and  the  other  needs  of  the  cities. 

The  coalition  Is  right.  The  American 
people  and  Congress  will  have  to  Uke  the 
leadership  since  the  President  has  failed 
to  do  so. 

I  have  been  happy  to  join  with  Sena- 
tors Clark  and  JAvrrs  in  sponsoring  the 
Emergency  Einployment  Act.  The  basic 
proposal  was  first  recommended  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty  in  1964.  Since  then 
three  Presidential  commissions  have  sup- 
ported the  idea.  Yet  the  administration 
Inexplicably  opposes  it. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  Its  pas- 
sage. It  is  only  a  modest  step  but  It  Is  a 
key  step  In  marshaling  the  resources  of 
this  Nation  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
mounting  urban  crisis. 


struction  bill  in  years,  I  intend  to  support 
it. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  have  voted 
consistently  against  military  appropria- 
tions which  were  obviously  designed  to 
carry  on  and  escalate  the  illegal,  im- 
moral, and  utterly  unjustifiable  war  in 
Vietnam. 

While  the  military  construction  bill 
contains  some  authorizations  for  work 
in  Southeast  Asia,  the  greater  part  of 
the  authorizations  deal  with  domestic 
establishments.  In  other  words,  they  are 
for  defense. 

I  am  wholly  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  The  tragedy  is  that  when 
we  went  overseas  and  began  to  carry 
on  offensive  warfare  in  Southeast  Asia. 
we  were  violating  principles,  traditions, 
and  precedents  which  are  without  justi- 
fication. 

Thus,  to  the  extent  that  this  is  a  de- 
fense measure,  I  am  happy  to  support  it. 
I  definitely  feel  that  the  American 
people  are  not.  many  of  them,  fully 
aware  that  we  are  waging  offensive  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  that,  contrary  to 
the  official  version,  we  are  not  the  vic- 
tims of  aggression  but  are  the  aggressors 
there. 

It  is  for  that  reason  I  have  consistently 
voted  against  every  action  to  increase, 
perpetuate,  and  extend  our  activities  in 
Southeast  Asia  where  wo  have  no  busi- 
ness being. 

This  bill,  however,  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent matter  which  provides  largely  for 
defense  establishments  at  home,  and 
they,  of  course.  I  support. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor.  The  Senator  desires  to 
speak  briefly  on  the  military  construction 
bill  which  we  will  be  voting  on  at  3 
o'clock.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORI21ATIONS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  about  to  vote  on  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  of  1968  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  $2,251,225,- 
000. 

In  addition,  approval  Is  granted  for  an 
increase  In  prior  years  in  authority  of 
$29,963,000.  making  a  total  authorization 
of  $2,181,188,000. 

While  this  Is  the  largest  military  con- 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388'  to  provide  an  im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  continued  operation 
of  economic  opportunity  programs,  to  au- 
thorize an  Emergency  Employment  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Ml-.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  has  an 
amendment  wliich  he  would  like  to  pro- 
pose, I  believe,  before  the  vote  on  the 
military  construction  bill.  I  believe  that 
he  will  be  available,  reasonably  promptly. 
As  there  are  a  few  matters  which  I  should 
like  to  discuss  for  the  Record,  which  I 
had  no  opportunity  to  finish  on  Friday 
afternoon  last,  I  shall  now  proceed  with 
an  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
talk  on  Friday  afternoon.  I  had  outlined 
the  work  which  the  committee  had  done 
in  preparing  for  floor  action,  and  had 
drawn  the  conclusion  that  the  committee 
believed  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  the 
OEO  intact  witli  a  number  of  legislative 
improvements  in  its  administration  and 
in  the  authority  given  to  it.  I  had  also 
discussed  at  some  length  the  next  prob- 
lem of  coordination,  which  very  much 
disturbed  the  committee  and  with  respect 
to  which  we  have  made  a  number  of 
legislative  recommendations  dealing  with 
coordination  at  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  levels. 

Today.  I  should  like  to  begin  with  a 
summary  of  the  quite  Impressive  accom- 


plishments of  the  poverty  program  to 
date,  before  discussing  somewhat  more 
briefly  the  particular  titles  of  the  bill 
which  are  before  the  Senate  for  approval. 
The  war  on  poverty  has  chalked  up 
many  Impressive  accomplishments. 
Among  these  are.  first.  1.3  million  chil- 
dren participating  in  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram received  educational,  medical,  and 
nutritional  benefits  from  that  program. 
I  should  point  out  that  the  Headstart 
program  is  divided  into  two  major  cate- 
gories; namely,  the  summer  program  and 
the  all-year-around  program. 

From  an  administrative  point  of  view, 
these  subdivisions  present  different  but 
very  real  difficulties. 

For  the  summer  program,  it  has  been 
possible  in  most,  if  not  all  iristances,  to 
obtain  room  to  conduct  the  program  In 
the  schools  of  the  public  and  private 
educational  systems  across  the  country 
because  they  are  not,  generally  speak- 
ing, conducting  school  programs  in  the 
summer  months.  It  has  been  much  more 
difficult  to  obtain  both  space  and  teach- 
ers for  the  year-round  Headstart  pro- 
grams. Accordingly,  there  have  been 
many  more  youngsters  in  the  summer 
Headstart  programs  than  in  the  all- 
year-round  programs.  This  is  almost  in- 
evitable but  It  does  result  in  the  chil- 
dren— usually  at  the  age  of  3  or  4,  some- 
times at  the  age  of  5— getting  far  less 
out  of  the  program  during  the  summer 
months  than  they  could  if  they  were  In 
Headstart  during  the  whole  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  apt  to  get 
teachers  better  skilled,  because  teachers 
In  the  schools  are  available  for  employ- 
ment in  Headstart.  in  many  instances,  in 
the  summer  months. 

The  Headstart  program,  It  should  be 
pointed  out.  Is  far  from  being  primarily 
an  educational  program.  The  work  of 
parent  orientation  and  parent  participa- 
tion is  very  important,  indeed.  So  are 
the  regular  physical  examinations,  in- 
cluding dental  examinations,  for  chil- 
dren who  in  far  too  many  instances  have 
never  seen  a  doctor,  either  for  their  par- 
ents or  for  themselves. 

The  public  health  aspects  of  the  Head- 
start  program  are  very  Important.  In- 
deed. There  has  been  a  tendency  among 
some  of  the  Headstart  children  to  slide 
back  after  they  get  into  the  public  school 
system.  For  this  reason,  In  this  legisla- 
tion we  are  proposing  to  legitimatize  a 
program  called  Follow-through,  which 
the  OEO  has  been  promoting  around 
the  country,  in  order  to  keep  Headstan 
children  up  to  the  standards  which  they 
have  achieved  as  a  result  of  the  work 
done  for  them  in  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram In  the  years  before  they  went  to 
school. 

When  we  went  Into  Mississippi,  for  ex- 
ample— as  elsewhere  In  the  country— 
we  found  that  the  medical  and  nutri- 
tional benefits  of  the  Headstart  program 
were  most  Important.  These,  of  course. 
are  not  primarily  educational.  There  are 
far  too  mariy  undernourished,  malnour- 
ished, EUid  hungry  children  In  the  United 
States  today.  The  Headstart  program 
has  Identified  many  of  them  and  has 
made  It  possible  for  both  public  and  pri- 
vate charities  to  provide  the  fimds  nec- 
essar>'  to  assiure  that  these  children  ob- 
tain a  healthy  and  adequate  diet. 
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I  shall  not  go  into  the  statistical  de- 
tails at  the  moment,  but  the  medical  side 
of  the  Headstart  program  requires  em- 
phasis because  so  many  of  these  children 
from  underprivileged,  poverty-stricken 
families  have  had  not  only  no  public 
health  instruction,  but  their  parents  also 
have  not  had  the  benefit  of  any  medical 
examinations  or  any  medical  advice  as  to 
how  to  rear  them  as  healthy  kids. 

So  I  say  that  having  1.3  million  chil- 
dren participating  in  Headstart  and  re- 
ceiving these  educational,  medical,  and 
nutritional  benefits  is  an  achievement. 
I  believe  we  should  all  be  very  proud  of 
it,  and  I  commend  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  everybody  who  worked 
with  it,  including  the  parents  of  these 
children,  all  over  the  country  for  having 
lifted  the  sights  of  both  parents  and 
children,  so  that  the  youngsters  can  go 
on  in  the  educational  system  of  the 
country  with  some  assurance  that  they 
will  be  able  to  benefit  from  it,  and  not 
constantly  fall  behind,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  so  many  underprivileged  chil- 
dren from  poverty  families  before  the 
Headstart  program  was  initiated. 

The  second  achievement  of  the  war  on 
poverty  has  been  the  Job  Corps  centers. 
Nearly  70,000  men  and  women  have 
graduated  from  the  Job  Corps  centers 
all  the  way  across  the  country.  They  are. 
generally  speaking,  of  three  kinds. 

There  are  the  urban  residential  centers. 

There  are  the  conservation  centers, 
generally  speaking,  are  located  in  our 
national  forests  or  national  parks,  or  the 
State  forests  or  national  parks.  Very 
much  of  the  work  done  is  In  supplement- 
ing the  always  inadequate  appropria- 
tions made  by  both  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  to  the  upkeep  and 
maintenance  of  these  great  conservation 
areas. 

There  are  a  few  Job  Corps  demonstra- 
tion centers,  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  visited  a  niunber  of  these 
centers.  I  myself  went  to  the  women's 
center  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  and 
found  that  while  it  had  been  criticized, 
and  perhaps  criticized  for  some  reason, 
for  inefficient  administration  and  gener- 
ally disciplinary  conditions  which  left 
much  to  be  desired,  by  the  time  I  got 
down  there  in  the  spring  of  this  year  I 
was  satisfied  that  all  those  defects  had 
been  remedied.  I  did  not  take  the  say-so 
of  the  faculty  which  was  in  charge  of 
the  project  or  even  of  the  representative 
of  the  Bell-Packard  Co.,  the  well-known 
industrial  concern  from  the  former  Pack- 
ard Automobile  Co.  and  the  Bell  Aircraft 
Co.,  who  are  operating  a  women's  center 
on  a  contract  basis.  This  is  only  one 
example  of  how  private  enterprise  has 
been  involved  in  the  program.  Bell-Pack- 
ard was  making  a  legitimate  profit  in 
operating  the  center.  I  am  glad  they 
were.  It  was  not  exorbitant.  This  is  not 
charity  work.  It  was  an  experienced  busi- 
ness contractor  moving  into  an  area  in 
which  it  had  a  certain  amount  of  experi- 
ence by  reason  of  its  aircraft,  automo- 
biles, and  other  businesses  beforehand. 

Of  these  70,000  men  and  women  who 
graduated  from  Job  Corps  centers — they 
go  in  no  earlier  than  age  16  and  come  out 
no  later  than  age  21 — 70  percent  have 
moved  directly  from  graduation  Into 
jobs,  many  of  them  taking  jobs  for  the 


first  time  in  their  lives.  That  70  percent 
does  not  include  yoimg  women — and 
there  were  many  women  In  the  Job 
Corps;  23  percent  of  the  Job  Corps  en- 
rollees  are  women — who  married  and 
went  away  to  raise  families  of  their  own 
and  did  not  join  the  labor  force.  So  the 
70  percent  figure  is  extremely  conserva- 
tive. 

A  number  in  the  70  percent  went  into 
military  service.  A  number  could  not  have 
gotten  Into  the  military  service  before 
they  went  into  the  Job  Corps  because 
they  had  neither  the  physical  nor  the 
mental  capability  to  be  accepted  by  one 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

So  despite  the  criticism  that  comes 
with  respect  to  the  Job  Corps — some  of 
which  comes  from  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee — I  am  sure  the  Job 
Corps  experience  will  stand  the  test  to- 
day and  has  been  a  good  experience  on 
the  whole. 

I  should  perhaps  stress  again  that  no- 
body on  the  committee,  least  of  all  I.  Is 
of  the  view  that  the  Job  Corps  or  any 
other  agency  here  Is  perfect. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Im- 
mediately following  the  vote  on  the  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  bill, 
which  Is  to  take  place,  by  special  order, 
at  3  o'clock  p.m.,  today,  the  amendment 
(No.  3241  which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  '\\'ashington  [Mr.  Jackson]  is 
about  to  offer  to  the  pending  bill  be  voted 
upon.  » 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  pursuant  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  order  entered  not  too  many  mo- 
ments ago,  it  was  agreed  that  we  would 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment  imme- 
diately after  the  vote  on  the  military 
construction  bill. 

Thereafter,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  pointed  out  to  me  that  this 
particular  amendment  would  nullify  a 
provision  which  the  committee  had 
agreed  to  accept  at  the  urging  of  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
who  is  out  of  town  and  who  will  not  be 
back  until  tomorrow.  We  hope  to  per- 
suade him  not  to  oppose  the  amendment 
but  we  do  not  know. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
and  the  majority  leader.  They  have  said 
that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  them  if  the 
vote  could  be  postponed  until  tomorrow 
when  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Mitrphy]  will  return. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  agreement  to  vote  on  the 
Jackson  amendment  this  afternoon  may 
be  rescinded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  renew  my  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  approved. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
Jackson  amendment  may  take  place  not 
later  than  2:30  tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obiection? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  hear  the  imanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  so  as  not 
to  embarrass  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
or  myself  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorxmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  unanimous-consent  request  to  vote 
on  the  Jackson  amendment  not  later 
than  2:30  tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  presume  that,  if 
there  is  any  delay  in  the  return  of  the 
Senator  from  California,  we  could  have 
an  extension  of  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  Indeed;  but  I  am 
assured  by  the  Republican  staff  that  he 
will  be  here.  Yes.  of  course. 

The  agreement  was  later  reduced  to 
writing,  a^  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That  on  Tuesday.  September  26 
1967.  at  not  later  than  2  30  o'clock  p.m  ,  the 
Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote  on  Amendment 
No  324  (offered  by  Mr.  Jackson  and  others) 
to  the  bin  S  2388.  to  provide  an  improved 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  continued  operation  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  programs,  to  authorize  an 
Emergency  Employment  Act.  and  for  other 
pvir  poses. 

amendment  no.  J24 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  324,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator   from   Washington    [Mr.   Jack- 
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soNl  proposes  an  amendment,  for  him- 
self and  others,  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  aXter  line  8,  amend  section  106 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  eubsecilon  to  read 
as  follows 

•lei  Assignments  of  male  enrollees  shall 
be  made  so  that,  at  any  one  time,  at  least 
40  per  centum  of  those  enrollees  are  assigned 
to  conservation  centers,  as  described  m  sec- 
tion 107,  or  to  other  centers  or  projects  where 
their  worlc  activity  is  primarily  directed  to 
the  conservation,  development,  or  manage- 
ment of  public  natural  resources  or  recrea- 
tional areas  and  u  performed  under  the  di- 
rection of  personnel  of  agencies  regularly 
responsible  for  those  functions  " 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fered this  amendment  to  S.  2388  because 
I  feel  that  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion to  drop  the  requirement  that  40  per- 
cent of  the  male  Job  Corps  enrollees  be 
assigned  in  conservation  centers  would 
place  in  jeopardy  a  most  promising  facet 
of  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty.  President 
Johnson's  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  required  that  at  any  one  time  no 
less  than  40  percent  of  the  Job  Corps  en- 
rollees be  assigned  to  conservation  cen- 
ters. This  was  later  changed  to  be  40 
percent  of  the  male  enrollees.  The  ad- 
ministration's proposal  this  year,  intro- 
duced as  S.  1545,  would  have  continued 
this  requirement. 
The  oommittee's  report  states : 
The  requirement  that  at  least  40  percent 
of  all  male  enrollees  be  assigned  to  conserva- 
tion centers  Is  dropped  m  order  to  permit 
more  flejiblllty  In  establishing  denionatra- 
tlon  centers. 

An  analysis  of  the  situation  i-eveals 
that  the  reasoning  behind  this  statement 
is  not  correct.  S.  2388  would  limit  total 
Job  Corps  enrollment  to  45,000  during 
fiscal  year  1968.  and  at  least  25  percent 
of  these  must  be  women.  Forty  percent 
of  the  remaining  33,750  spaces  would  be 
only  13,500.  Based  on  the  June  30  en- 
rollment of  more  than  16,000  in  con- 
servation centers,  this  13,500  minimum 
requirement  would  leave  2,500  spaces  at 
conservation  centers  which  could  be  used 
to  provide  the  flexiblhty  In  establishing 
demonstration  centers. 

In  addition.  I  believe  that  the  "flex- 
ibility" which  the  committee  seeks  al- 
ready exists.  At  this  time  there  are  two 
conservation  centers  which  are  also 
"demonstration  centers":  Liberty  Park 
In  New  Jersey,  demonstrating  accelerated 
training  in  general  education  develop- 
ment— high  school  equivalency — and 
Jacobs  Creek  in  Tennessee,  demonstrat- 
ing heavy  equipment  operation  training. 

The  question  may  arise  just  how  good 
a  job  are  these  conservation  centers  do- 
ing? There  are  90  of  them  scattered 
across  our  land.  Involving  38  States  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Six 
of  them  are  State-related  centers,  three 
actually  being  operated  by  the  States  of 
California,  Hawaii,  and  North  Dakota. 
Three  are  run  by  Puerto  Rico.  The  For- 
est Service  has  47  conservation  centers. 
and  the  remainder  are  administered  by 
resource  agencies  In  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Conservation  centers  are  small  in  size, 
ranging  from  112  to  256  corpsmen  per 
center.  Urban  Job  Corps  centers  are 
much  larger,  ranging  from  700  to  3.000 
corpsmen  per  center.  The  conservation 


centers  provide  for  a  much  closer,  per- 
sonal working  relationship  between  stafif 
and  corpsmen.  Many  staff  members  ac- 
tually reside  at  these  rural  centers.  The 
presence  of  the  staff  families  develops 
an  atmosphere  with  fewer  stresses,  en- 
abling corpsmen  to  devote  their  energies 
to  learning.  The  indepth  knowledge  of 
each  corpsman's  problems,  and  the 
espirit  de  corps  developed  in  this  environ- 
ment, have  been  highly  effective  in  ob- 
taining needed  social  adjustment.  Ln  ad- 
dition to  removing  disadvantaged  youth 
from  undesirable  neighborhood  environ- 
ments and  influences,  conservation  cen- 
ters 'nave  also  proved  to  to  be  a  good 
opportunity  for  the  rural  disadvantaged 
youth  who  cannot  compete  well  in  an 
urban  environment. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  conservation 
centers  is  20  percent  less  per  corpsman 
man-year  than  it  is  in  the  larger  urban 
centers.  The  savings  accrued  by  having 
the  16.000  young  men  assigned  to  con- 
senation  centers  rather  than  urban  cen- 
ters exceeds  $22  million  per  year,  not 
even  including  the  value  of  conservation 
work  they  perform  and  other  benefits  the 
corpsmen  receive.  As  I  will  show  later, 
tiiese  benefits  accruing  to  the  public 
lands  are  considerable. 

As  the  Senate  may  know,  the  least 
educated  youth  entering  Job  Corps  have 
been  assigned  to  conservation  centers. 
Most  CDrpsmen  who  cannot  read  at  the 
seventh-grade  level  have  been  assigned 
to  conservation  centers.  Thirty-five  per- 
cent of  them  cannot  read  or  write  and 
40  percent  are  under  fourth-grade 
level.  The  educational  gains,  1.5  times 
better  than  public  school  norm  in  math 
and  1.25  times  better  in  reading,  are 
slightly  less  than  at  men's  urban  cen- 
ters When  you  consider,  however,  the 
selective  assignment  giving  conservation 
centers  35  percent  who  cannot  read  or 
write,  compared  to  8  percent  in  urban 
centers,  the  achievements  are  remark- 
able. 

Vocational  training  in  conservation 
centers  takes  place  primarily  in  an  on- 
the-job  situation.  Work  skills  training 
directed  toward  conservation  work  has 
provided  recreation  and  other  resource 
improvements  valued  at  $32  million 
through  July  of  this  year.  This  includes 
construction  of  roads  and  trails,  public 
recreation  areas,  range  and  wildlife  im- 
provements, bridges  and  buildings,  and 
roadside  beautiflcation. 

The  widespread  geographical  loca- 
tion of  conservation  centers  and  the 
tools,  equipment,  and  transportation 
available  at  these  centers  present  a  ca- 
pability to  assist  communities  in  times 
of  disaster,  such  as  flood,  fire,  tornado, 
and  so  forth.  A  few  examples  of  these 
include: 

Corpsmen  contributed  more  than  10.- 
000  man-days  of  flrefl^hting  during  the 
recent  forest  fire  disaster  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Corpsmen  were  actively  work- 
ing In  every  phase  of  flreflghtlng  from 
operating  pumpers  to  constructing  fire- 
lines.  Corpsmen  worked  an  average  of 
12  hours  a  day  and  lived  in  fire  camps 
near  the  blazes.  All  the  corpsmen  had 
received  training  at  their  centers  In 
fire  behavior  and  flreflghtlng.  Officials 
reported : 


The  Job  Corpsmen  have  turned  in  top 
notch  performance  In  fighting  these  fires. 
They  are  enthuslrustlc.  well  trained,  and 
hard  working  young  men. 

Six  hundred  and  eighty  corpsmen 
man-days  contributed  to  cleanup  of 
tornado  aftermath  in  Topeka.  Kans.. 
June  1966. 

Eight  hundred  and  ten  corpsmen  man- 
days  contributed  to  emergency  assist- 
ance to  individual  families,  temporary 
repair  to  houses,  and  general  cleanup 
after  tornado  in  Belmond.  Iowa.  August 
1966. 

Other  instances  include  flood  preven- 
tion and  cleanup,  search  and  rescue  op- 
eration for  lost  persons  and  accident 
victims,  emergency  repair  and  recon- 
struction of  burned  homes,  churches, 
and  farms. 

With  few  exceptions,  conservation 
centers  have  been  remarkably  free  of 
adverse  community  reaction.  High 
standards  of  corpsmen  discipline  have 
been  maintained  since  the  start  of  the 
program.  Most  conservation  centers 
have  one  or  more  community  relations 
councils  as  a  means  of  maintaining  com- 
munication with  adjacent  communities. 
Council  members  have  repeatedly 
stepped  in  to  assist  In  overcoming  any 
community  difficulties  which  have 
arisen. 

As  an  example  of  good  community  re- 
lations is  the  case  in  September  of  1966 
at  the  Blue  Jay  Corps  Conservation  Cen- 
ter in  Forest  County,  Pa.  There  were  77 
young  men  who  were  not  eligible  to  re- 
ceive Government-paid  trips  home  for 
Christmas  as  their  annual  leave.  Local 
citizens  launched  a  drive  in  the  area  to 
raise  $2,100  needed  to  pay  for  these  trips. 
I  believe  this  reflects  the  good  will  cre- 
ated by  these  young  men. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion. I  express  my  hope  that  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Senate  will  accept 
this  amendment  this  afternoon.  I  believe 
that  the  flexibility  for  demonstration 
centers  which  is  desired  can  exist  with- 
out jeopardizing  one  of  the  real  signifl- 
cant  achievements  of  the  program,  the 
conservation  center  portion  of  the  Job 
Corps. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  Dr.  Spencer  M. 
Smdth.  secretary  of  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee on  Natural  Resources,  a  telegram 
from  the  New  York  State  Conservation 
Council,  and  an  editorial  entitled  "Job 
Corps  Conservation"  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  September  24,  all  urging  that 
the  requirement  for  40  percent  of  the 
male  enrollees  to  conservation  centers 
be  retained. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CmzENs  CoMMrmx 
ON  Natural  RESotmcES. 
Washington,  DC,  September  21, 1967. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  SENATt»;  We  respectfully  ask  and 
urge  your  support  for  the  Jackson  smiend- 
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ment  to  S.  2388,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
amendments  of  1967,  which  is  to  be  consid- 
ered shortly  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Jackson,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
Senators  Morse.  Burdick.  Nelson  and  Prox- 
mlre.  submitted  his  amendment  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  September  19  (CR  13179),  which 
would  restore  the  requirement  that  40  c  of 
the  male  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  at  any 
one  time  be  assigned  to  Conservation  Centers. 
This  requirement  is  contained  in  the  present 
statute  and  no  recommendation  by  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  made  to  exclude  It. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  deleted  this  requirement  in  their 
Report  r548.  page  15.  item  4 

To  eliminate  the  40  >  requirement  would 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  Conservation 
Centers.  The  natural  resources  agencies  of 
the  government  cannot  properly  train  and 
utilize  the  services  of  the  enrollees  without 
some  assurance  of  continuance,  since  much 
of  the  capital  employed  is  not  mobile,  ani 
the  programs  by  their  very  nature  must  be 
long  range. 

Ironically,  at  a  time  when  many  of  the 
original  problems  have  been  overcome,  the 
continuance  of  the  program  Is  jeopardized. 
The  critics  have  dramatized  many  of  the 
difficulties  but  few  of  the  accomplishments. 
Also,  standards  of  success  are  urged  that 
bear  little  relationship  to.  or  understanding 
of.  the  dimensions  of  the  task. 

Conservationists  have  observed  closely  the 
programs  of  the   Conservation   Centers  and 
feel  that  the  performance  has  been  effective 
and  worthy  of  continued  support. 
Sincerely, 

Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.. 

Secretary. 

New  York  State 
Conservation  Council. 
Glens  Falls,  N.Y.,  September  22,  1967. 
Senator  Jackson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D  C: 

Urgently  request  your  support  of  Senator 
Jackson's  amendments  324  to  S.  2388  which 
would  restore  provision  that  40  percent  of 
males  hired  would  be  assigned  to  conserva- 
tion centers.  Copy  to  Robert  Kennedy  and 
Javlts. 

Edmund    Morette. 

President. 
M.ARTIN  Turner. 
Stephen  Gehbing. 
Sherry  Allen, 
LoRREix  Cook, 
W.  J.  Jenkins, 

Vice  Presidents. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  24,  1967) 
Job  Corps  Conservation 

Senator  Jackson  has  made  an  Impressive 
plea  for  continuation  of  the  Job  Corps  Con- 
servation Centers  without  curtailment  The 
Job  Corps  Is  about  equally  divided  between 
Conservation  Centers  and  Urban  Centers, 
with  some  units  In  each  category  serving  as 
Demonstration  Centers.  In  reporting  the  so- 
called  Economic  Opportunity  Amendmente 
of  1967.  however,  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  eliminated  the  clause  under 
which  40  per  cent  of  the  male  Job  Corps  en- 
rollees must  be  assigned  to  the  conservation 
centers.  Fearing  that  this  would  lead  to  a 
change  of  policy.  Senator  Jackson  Is  seeking 
to  restore  the  requirement 

We  think  there  Is  good  reason  to  keep  the 
83  rural  centers  In  operation.  They  have 
taken  the  least  educated  youths  entering 
the  Job  Corps.  About  35  per  cent  of  them 
cannot  read  or  write.  The  literacy  of  another 
40  per  cent  is  below  the  fourth  grade  level. 
■Vet  these  youngsters  have  made  remarkable 
educsLtlonal  gains  and  have  been  taught 
manual  skills  In  the  construction  of  trails, 
campgrounds,  buildings,  wildlife  projects  and 
so   forth.    Their   removal   from    undeelrable 


urbaji  environments  to  small  conservation 
centers  with  helpful  itaffs  Is  said  to  have 
given  many  youths  new  motivation. 

Senator  Jackson  and  others  have  described 
these  centers  as  the  most  successful  part  of 
the  Job  Corps  program  'S'et  they  operate 
with  a  lower-than-average  cost  per  enrollee. 
and  the  work  they  perform  has  obvious  value. 
In  many  instances  the  youths  In  the  Con- 
servation Centers  have  assisted  local  com- 
munities afflicted  by  fires,  tornadoes  and 
floods,  and  their  work  in  fighting  forest  fires 
has  been  outstanding. 

Congress  should  not  t-ake  a  chance  on  be- 
ing misunderstood  by  eliminating  the  clause 
which  has  kept  an  even  balance  between 
urban  and  rural  Job  Corps  centers. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  'Washington,  the  present 
pi-0''ision  in  the  pending  bill  which  re- 
moves the  40-percent  requirement  for 
Job  Corps  enrollment  in  a  conservation 
center  was  placed  in  the  bill  because  the 
committee  wanted  to  assure  that  under 
the  limited  budget  for  the  Job  Corps, 
which  is  only  $295  million.  OEO  might 
close  the  few  unsuccessful  centers  and 
use  that  money  to  demonstrate  the  use 
of  nonresidential  facilities  and  other  new 
techniques  in  dealing  with  poor  youths 
eligible  for  the  Job  Corps. 

The  second  reason  for  the  committee 
provision  was  that  in  this  connection  we 
adopted  the  two  amendments  proposed 
by  the  minority  to  demonstrate  the  use 
of  residential  vocational  skill  centers  and 
special  centers  dealing  with  youths  with 
serious  behavioral  problems. 

Of  course,  I  feel  committed  to  the  po- 
sition which  I  reluctantly  agreed  to  at 
the  request  of  the  minority.  I  cannot 
accept  the  pioposed  amendment  on  be- 
half of  the  committee.  Personally.  I  am 
extremely  sympathetic  to  it,  and  I  know 
that  conservation  interests  in  my  own 
State  and  elsewhere  would  be  much 
pleased  if  it  were  passed. 

Two  members  of  the  minority  are  in 
the  Chamber,  one  of  whom  at  least — the 
Senator  fi-om  Vermont  [Mr.  Prodty] — 
was  active  in  arranging  for  the  changes 
in  the  pi-esent  act  which  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  presently  like 
to  see  removed.  I  would  be  very  happy, 
indeed,  having  stated  why  the  changes 
were  made,  to  leave  to  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  the  defense  of  the 
committee  position,  which  personally  I 
do  not  favor.  But  in  the  interest  of  har- 
mony, and  to  report  a  bill  with  which 
people  would  agree.  I  felt  that  I  could  go 
along  with  this  matter. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  I  appreciate  fully  the  problem  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania had  in  committee  in  connection 
with  reporting  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  40-percent  pro- 
vision has  worked  ver>-  well— it  has 
worked  well  for  the  Job  Corps  men.  It 
is  the  finest  thing  in  the  world  for  young 
men  who  come  off  the  streets  of  the  big 
cities  to  have  a  chance  to  work  out- 
doors. I  believe  the  record  of  performance 
in  connection  with  their  assignment  at 
these  conservation  centers  has  been  out- 
standing as  compared  with  some  of  those 
assigned  to  the  urban  centers. 


I  should  also  like  to  observe  that  they 
have  made  a  substantial  contribution.  As 
I  indicated  in  my  opening  remarks,  some 
$32  million  equivalent  has  been  added 
to  oui  conservation  programs. 

So,  on  all  counts — for  the  benefit  of 
the  young  men  involved  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  conservation  of  our 
own  natural  resources  as  well  as  the  hu- 
man resources  involved — it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  pretty  sound  policy  to 
pursue. 

I  would  hate  to  see  a  deviation  from 
the  practice  and  the  custom  that  has 
been  established  by  statute  over  the 
past  several  years. 

Mr.  President,  before  yielding,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
McGovERNj  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  pending  amerjdment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Pell 
in  the  chaii) .  'Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordei'ed. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  the 
floor  to  my  friend,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  speak  very  briefly. 

I  believe  that  some  of  us  on  the  mi- 
noi'ity  side  of  the  aisle  were  persuaded 
that  in  many  of  the  Job  Corps  camps — 
particularly  the  conservation  camps — 
the  young  men  came  and  left  without 
receiving  any  training  or  acquiring  any 
skill  whatever.  I  believe  the  head  of  the 
Job  Corps  indicated  that  that  was  true 
in  many  instances. 

However.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
since  Mr.  Kelly,  the  present  Director  of 
the  Job  Corps,  assumed  responsibihty. 
I  have  been  persuaded  that  there  will  be 
a  great  change  in  the  operations  of  these 
camps.  Indeed,  great  change  has  already 
taken  plax:e.  Many  staff  members  have 
been  replaced  by  more  competent  indi- 
viduals. The  legislation  has  been  tight- 
ened up  in  committee  as  a  result  of  some 
Eunendments  which  I  offered,  and  which 
I  will  discuss  in  greater  detail  later  this 
afternoon. 

Because  of  these  factors.  I  shall  not 
oppose  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
"Washington 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Seiiator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY  I  yield. 
Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  Vermont.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  him  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  amendment.  I  know  that 
he  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  entire 
Job  Corps  effort,  and  I  thank  him  for  the 
attitude  and  the  stand  he  has  taken  ^vith 
respect  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  P'resident,  I  too. 
thank  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont,  for  the  position 
he  has  just  taken  with  respect  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

Frankly,  I  was  embarrassed  because  I 
felt  I  was  bound  by  the  committee  ac- 
tion— I  certainly  could  not  accept  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  must  admit  that  the 
points  made  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington are  most  persuasive  to  me. 
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It  Is  a  pleasure  to  find  that  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  takes 
the  same  view  of  this  matter.  We  will 
have  no  problem  with  respect  to  whether 
I  should  be  out  there  fighting  hard 
against  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr  PROUTY.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can 
speak  for  the  minority,  but  expressing 
a  personal  view.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Before  the  Jackson 
amendment  was  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  had  covered  two  of  the  principal 
accomplishments  of  the  war  on  poverty 
dealing  with  the  Headstart  program  and 
the  Peace  Corps  program.  A  third  ac- 
complishment is  that  at  least  300.000 
poor  people  have  received  advice  and 
services  provided  by  the  legal  services 
program.  This.  I  beUeve,  is  the  first  time 
in  American  history  when  the  organized 
legal  profession  has  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  poor  people  of  America  with- 
out any  real  compensation. 

The  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
bar  associations  in  the  various  States 
and  cities  are  to  be  highly  commended  for 
the  way  in  which  they  have  picked  up  the 
legal  services  program  and.  under  their 
InltiaUve,  caused  it  to  be  spread  all  over 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out  that  the 
legal  services  rendered  are  entirely  civil 
legal  services.  Voluntary  defenders  and 
public  defenders  in  practically  all  the 
criminal  courts  in  the  country  now  rep- 
resent without  fee  the  Indigent  poor  ac- 
cused of  crime. 

These  300.000  poor  people  who  have 
been  helped  by  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram are  infinitely  better  off  knowing 
their  rights  than  they  could  have  been 
before. 

The  kinds  of  cases  handled  deal  with 
such  varied  areas  of  law  as  landlord- 
tenant  relationships,  small  loan  con- 
tracts, and  various  other  types  of  install- 
ment credit,  areas  where  the  poor  very 
rarely  read  the  fine  print  of  a  contract 
before  they  sign,  often  for  unconscion- 
able payments  to  landlords  who  all  too 
frequently  do  not  keep  the  premises  in 
proper  repair,  or  at  disproportionate  in- 
terest rates,  which  we  hope  will  be  helped 
by  the  truth-in-lendlng  law  which  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Domi- 
NicKl  wishes  to  address  some  questions 
respecting  the  military  construction  bUl 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson  1.  the  Senator  in  charge  of  that 
bill,  and  since  the  Senate  will  be  voting 
on  it  at  3  o'clock  p.m.,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  not  to  be  wearisome.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STOKELY  CARMICHAEL 

Mr.   DOMINICK.   There   has   been   a 
considerable  amount  ot  discussion  In  re- 


cent weeks  concerning  Mr.  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael,  and  whether  he  has  violated  any 
laws  of  the  Federal  Government.  There 
has  been  some  question  as  to  whether 
quotations  which  have  been  attributed 
to  him  are,  in  fact,  accurate. 

Recently,  through  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  a  Free  Cuba,  I  received  a  copy 
of  a  weekiy  review  entitled  "Gramma," 
which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Cuba.  It  contains  some  messages,  re- 
portedly verbatim,  from  Mr.  Cannichael 
addressed  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  people  of  the  world.  The  review  con- 
tains direct  quotations  from  him. 

Some  of  them  seem  to  me  to  be  of 
sufficient  import  that  we  should  study 
them  carefully  to  see  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  for  the  Justice  Department 
to  take  some  action.  Let  me  quote  one  of 
them,  where  he  is  talking  about  the  black 
liberation  movement: 

We  will  not  fight  for  Vietnam.  Santo  Do- 
mingo, cr  anywhere  else  In  the  world.  Our 
fight  win  be  Inside  the  United  States. 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

While  we  are  fighting  to  destroy  imperial- 
ism from  the  Inside,  we  know  you  will  be 
fighting  from  the  outside. 

This  was  said  in  a  press  conference  in 
Cuba  in  talking  to  Castroites  there. 

It  strikes  me.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
Is  of  sufficient  import  to  warrant  Sena- 
tors, and  those  who  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  to  study  Carmichael's 
statements. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  this  question  of 
whether  he  has  violated  any  Federal  laws, 
and  have  been  told  that  in  their  opinion, 
he  has  not. 

However,  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I 
do  not  understand  their  comments.  I 
have  reviewed  the  various  pertinent  titles 
In  the  United  States  Code  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  Carmichael  has  violated  at  least 
two  or  three  sections  of  the  Code  and  that 
some  action  should  be  initiated  against 
him  if,  as.  and  when  he  comes  back 
within  our  jurisdiction. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  continue 
to  have  people  going  around  the  world, 
or  in  this  country,  advocating  violence 
as  a  method  of  curing  either  real  or 
fancied  grievances. 

To  the  extent  that  we  continue  to  per- 
mit this  to  happen,  we  shall  continue  to 
have  trouble  within  our  cities  and  in  the 
country  generally. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  complete 
weekly  review  of  the  official  organ  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Cuba,  which  Is  dated  August  13, 
1967,  reporting  on  the  press  conference 
held  by  Stokely  Carmichael  in  Cuba. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  renew 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Two  Messages  From  Carmichaei, 

Negro  leader  Stoltely  Carmichael  of  the 
United  States  spoke  over  Radio  Havana  Cuba 
addressing  words  of  greeting  to  the  coura- 
geous veteran  guerrilla  leader,  Ernesto  Che 
Guevara,  wherever  he  may  be.  He  also  sent 
a  message  of  salutation  to  "our  comrades 
In  the  armed  struggle  against  Imperialism 
and  racism."  Tbe  two  messages  follow: 


to  mt  fellow  comr.\de  che 
Havana,  Cuba. 

August  1,  1967. 
To  my  fellow  comrade  Che: 

The  African-Americans  Inside  the  United 
States  have  a  great  deal  of  admiration  for 
you.  We  eagerly  await  your  writings  in  order 
to  read  them,  digest  them  and  plan  our 
tactics  based  on  them. 

We  want  you  to  know,  wherever  you  are. 
that  you  are  an  inspiration  not  only  to  the 
Blacks  Inside  the  U.S.  by  to  the  Liberation 
Struggle  around  the  world.  Please  keep  on 
fighting  because  by  your  fighting  you  are 
Inspiring  us.  Do  not  despair,  my  comrade. 
We  will  win. 

Stokely  Carmichael. 

"We  are  moving  toward  urban  guerrilla 
warfare  within  the  United  States  since  there 
Is  no  other  way  to  obtain  our  homes,  our 
lands,  and  our  rights.  For  400  years,  the  Negro 
population  of  the  U.S.  has  tried  to  coexist, 
but  to  no  avail.  We  have  no  other  alternative 
but  to  take  up  arms  In  order  to  attain  liber- 
ation." 

The  speaker  was  Stokely  Carmichael.  hon- 
orary delegate  to  the  First  Conference  of 
OLAS.  a  man  who  at  the  moment  personi- 
fies the  best  of  the  Negro  people's  struggle  In 
the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  Negro  leader  gave  an  Interesting 
press  conference  in  which  he  answered  with 
extraordinary  forthrlghtness.  questions  put 
by  both  local  reporters  and  foreign  corre- 
spondents. 

Many  of  his  answers,  given  with  the  sim- 
plicity, honesty  and  firmness  of  a  genuine 
revolutionary  leader,  drew  rounds  of  ap- 
plause. 

Accompanying  Carmichaei  were  his  com- 
rades of  the  SNCC  (Student  Non-Violent 
Coordinating  Committee  i  Julius  Lester  and 
George  Ware. 

Carmichael  continued.  "For  400  years,  the 
Negro  population  in  our  country  has  lived 
under  the  most  brutal  Fascism  ever  known. 
What  Is  now  happening  from  New  York  to 
California  and  from  Canada  to  Mexico  is 
nothing  but  the  response  of  rebellion  to  the 
constant  aggressions  we  have  been  subjected 
to."  He  gave  a  brief  explanation  of  what  Black 
Power  consists  of : 

"It  Is  the  union  of  the  Negro  population 
to  fight  for  liberation  by  any  means  what- 
soever. It  is  the  union  of  the  Negro  popula- 
tion of  the  U.S.  with  the  oppressed  peoples 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  Is  the  struggle 
against  capitalism  and  Imperialism  that  op- 
press us  from  within  and  oppress  you  from 
without." 

Questioned  as  to  the  possible  coordination 
of  the  Negro  struggle  with  that  of  the  other 
peoples,  he  replied : 

"Our  very  presence  here  Indicates  that." 
Stokely  once  again  picked  up  the  Negro 
theme: 

"When  we  created  our  organization,  con- 
ditions were  different  in  the  struggle  of  the 
Negro  people  of  the  United  SUtes.  That  is 
why  we  called  It  "non-violent."  It  was  the 
year  1960  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  was 
the  leading  figure  of  the  movement.  He  was 
a  pacifist  and  for  that  reason  we  had  to 
adopt  that  name.  But  we  did  not  believe  In 
non-violence  at  the  time,  and  we  organized 
our  people  telling  them  that  we  would  have 
to  use  our  weapons. 

"In  1965.  following  the  Watts  revolt,  non- 
violence ceased  to  be  a  point  worthy  of  dis- 
cussion. It  became  necessary  to  adopt  other 
means  of  struggle." 

vietman:   our  bbotheb  in  struggle 

The  Negro  leader  spoke  of  the  war  being 
waged  by  the  U.S.  against  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

"We  don't  want  to  serve  as  cannon  fodder 
for  an  Imperialist  cause.  That  Is  why  we 
refuse  to  do  compulsory  military  service. 
We  will  not  take  up  arms  against  the  Viet- 
namese people  because  they  have  not  done 
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anything  against  us  and  because  they  are 
not  to  blame  for  the  exploitation  that  we 
have  been  subjected  to.  The  people  of  Viet 
Nam  are  our  brothers  In  struggle  because  we 
are  both  fighting  against  the  structure  op- 
pressing us." 

Explaining  that  4C(  of  the  U.S.  frontline 
troops  are  Negroes,  he  added:  "The  United 
States  has  taught  us  to  kill.  Upon  their  re- 
turn, our  brothers  will  put  this  teaching  to 
good  use  In  the  cities." 

This  statement  brought  forth  a  murmur 
of  excitement  among  national  and  foreign 
newspapermen,  attending  the  conference.  A 
series  of  questions  followed  which  Carmi- 
chael   answered    with    great    spirit. 

"In  the  U.S.  the  soldiers  will  have  to  fight 
a  hand  to  hand  combat  with  us  and  we'll 
wipe  them  out. 

"The  insurrection  In  Detroit  Is  hurting 
the  U.S.  economically. 

"Even  If  the  authorities  make  It  difficult 
for  us  to  obtain  arms  for  the  struggle,  we 
can  always  get  them. 

"The  Joint  struggle  of  the  peoples  against 
the  U.S.  will   destroy   the   monster. 

"Only  recently.  Martin  Luther  King  sup- 
ported the  sending  of  troops  In  Detroit.  This 
shows  that  in  fact  he  Is  against  the  Negroes. 

"The  only  condition  under  which  we  would 
accept  having  a  separate  territory  in  the  VS. 
would  be  the  existence  of  nuclear  bombs 
and  rockets  In   both   territories. 

"Present  Negro  rebellions  are  the  result  of 
an  awareness  we  have  built  up  In  the  popula- 
tion. 

"We  are  not  afraid  because  we  know  we  will 
win." 

"OCR      LOVX     FOR     HUMANITY      WILL      MAKE     US 
CONTINUE    THE    nCHT  " 

Havana,  Cuba, 

August  1,  1967. 

"We.  of  the  Black  Liberation  Movement  of 
the  U.S..  want  all  of  you  to  know  wherever 
you  are.  that  we  are  your  comrades.  We  are 
no  longer  going  to  allow  our  enemies  t-o  make 
us  fight  against  you  as  they  have  done  in 
the  past.  We  will  not  fight  in  Viet  Nam.  Santo 
Domingo  or  anywhere  else  In  the  world.  Our 
fight   will   be  Inside   the  U.S. 

"While  we  are  fighting  to  destroy  Imperial- 
ism from  the  Inside,  we  know  you  will  be 
fighting  from  the  outside.  We  are  dedicated 
with  our  very  lives  to  destroy  Imperialism  as 
you  have  proven  time  and  time  again  that 
you  have  dedicated  your  lives.  We  look  for- 
ward to  the  day,  which  will  be  very  soon, 
when  we  will  overthrow  ,  decadent  govern- 
ments and  will  start  the  real  Revolution  of 
building  a  society  based  on  humanity  rather 
than  a  society  based  on  exploitation.  Our 
struggle  Is  the  same.  Our  love  for  humanity 
win  make  us  continue  the  fight." 

Stokely  Carmichael   (SJ*.C.C.) 

some    whites    may    take    up    arms THE    CASE 

OF  NEGRO   MILLIONAIRES 

A  reporter  asked  If  U.S.  whites  who  call 
themselves  liberals  have  Joined  the  present 
Negro  movement.  Both  Carmichael  and 
Julius  Lester  answered  the  question: 

"Whites  who  call  themselves  liberals  are 
enemies  of  the  Negro  struggle  since.  In  gen- 
eral, they  are  rich  people  who  derive  benefits 
from  the  system.  And  we  are  fighting  to 
destroy  that  system  that  oppresses  us  and 
brings  about  tragedy.  It  Is  impossible  for  us 
to  come  together.  "Theirs  Is  an  intellectual 
commitment,  not  a  commitment  of  con- 
science, stemming  from  suffering. 

Carmichael  spoke  rapidly.  In  sharp  tones. 
"When  they  see  a  white  policeman  kill  a 
Negro  they  talk  to  the  policeman  and  ask 
him  why  he  did  It.  When  I  see  a  policeman 
kill  a  Negro  I  want  to  kill  the  policeman." 

He  went  on.  barely  waiting  for  the  In- 
terpreter to  translate  his  words: 

"The  only  whites  who  may  Join  us  are 
those  who  are  ready  to  take  up  arms  and 
fight  the  regime.  Idle  talk  has  been  going  on 
for  400  years." 
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A  foreign  correspondent  asked:  '"What  do 
the  Negro  millionaires  think  of  all  this?" 

Carmichael  laughed  and  repUed.  "What 
could  they  think?  After  all,  they  are  mil- 
lionaires. There  are  67  Negro  millionaires  who 
want  to  continue  making  profits.  They,  too, 
must  be  destroyed." 

LINCOLN,    A    WHITE    RACIST    IN    THE    BEST    SENSE 
OF    THE    WORD 

Stokely  and  Ware  had  this  to  say  about 
Abraham  Lincoln: 

"He  was  a  white  racist  In  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  He  had  absolutely  no  idea  of 
the  true  integration  of  the  Negro.  He  made 
a  war  solely  for  economic  reasons.  His  story 
has  been  only  a  myth  to  tell  young  people." 

Speaking  of  Negro  leader  Malcolm  X.  mur- 
dered in  the  U.S.  in  1965.  he  said; 

"He  Is  our  spiritual  leader.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  legitimate  Negro  leaders  In  the 
U.S.  He  spoke  for  the  black  masses,  to  the 
black  masses,  and  he  struggled  for  the  black 
masses.  He  was  assassinated  by  Cuban  exiles. 
In  an  effort  to  confuse  our  people  the  CIA 
accused  the  Black  Muslims  of  being  behind 
the  crime." 

FIDEL:     source    OF    INSPIRATION 

Carmichaei  said  that  for  a  long  time  our 
Prime  Minister.  Major  Fidel  Castro,  has  been 
a  source  of  inspiration  for  him  and  for  other 
Negroes  because  of  his  constant  struggle  for 
the  liberation  of  all  oppre.ssed  peoples. 

Speaking  of  his  visit  to  Cuba  he  said  that 
he  had  been  greatly  Impressed  by  the  coun- 
try and  its  people. 

•This  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  an 
army"  he  said  "and  was  not  afraid  of  it." 

Julius  Lester  and  George  Ware  gave  their 
opinions  on  our  country  and  the  Cuban 
Revolution,  saying  that  they  understood  why 
the  U.S.  Government  will  not  let  US.  citi- 
zens visit  Cuba,  explaining  that  the  US 
Government  Is  afraid  U.S.  citizens  will  learn 
the  truth  about  the  Revolution  and  Its 
leaders. 

Lester  said:  "I  have  been  a  free  man  twice. 
On  mv  visit  to  Viet  Nam  and  now." 

Ware  said  that  U.S.  Negroes  know  in- 
stlnctivelv  that  the  Cuban  Revolution  is 
good.  He  added  that  he  and  his  comrades  had 
come  here  to  learn. 

CUBA:     THE    nearest    SYSTEM 

Asked  If  he  was  a  sympathizer  of  commu- 
nism. Carmichael  replied  that  there  were 
several  forms  of  communism,  although  the 
Cuban  system  was  the  nearest  one. 

Speaking  of  Robert  McCloskey's  threats 
with  regards  his  trip  to  Cuba,  Carmichael 
said  emphatically,  "He  Is  neither  my  mother 
nor  my  father.  We'll  go  wherever  we  want 
to  go  and  we'll  see  whoever  we  want  to  see. 
To  hell  with  McCloskey!" 

CHE:     A    MAN    OF    WORD    AND    DEED 

In  answer  to  a  question  about  Major  Che 
Guevara.  Carmichaei  answered  quickly.  "Che 
is  important  to  us  because  he  is  a  man  of 
word  and  deed.  He  Is  militant.  He  Is  the  op- 
posite of  what  we  call  armchair  revolution- 
aries. We  never  heard  a  man  speak  so  clearly." 

On  Che's  call  to  create  two,  three,  many 
Viet  Nams: 

"When  the  U.S.  have  50  Viet  Nams  Inside 
and  50  outside  this  will  mean  the  death  of 
Imperialism." 

BLACK    REVENGE    IF    WE    ARE     MTTRDERED 

With  regard  to  retaliatory  measures  that 
might  be  taken  against  him  for  his  brave 
and  determined  position  of  struggle,  the 
Honorary  Delegate  to  OLAS  replied  that  the 
CIA  Is  an  International  organization  and  has 
a   "license"   to  kill. 

"We'll  pay  them  back  In  kind."  he  added. 

The  three  men  stressed  the  fact  that  Israel 
Is  a  US.  stronghold  In  the  Middle  East  and 
that  the  Arabs  have  the  right  to  recover  the 
lands  that  belong  to  them.  This  was  the  most 
extensive  press  conference  ever  given  by 
Stokely  Carmichael. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  it  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  untU  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 

the  roll.  ,      , 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MIUTARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION.   1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  11722  >  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity,  if  I 
mav,  to  indulge  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Jackson],  who  is  in  charge  of  S. 
1241,  the  bill  on  military  construction. 

As  I  tmderstand  the  parUamentary 
situation,  we  have  already  had  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill,  and  we  are  ready  for 
a  vote  at  3  o'clock.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  There  is  an  order  to  that 

effect 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This,  therefore, 
eliminates  the  possibility  of  any  Sena- 
tor offering  any  amendments  on  the 
floor  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Except 
bv  imanimous  consent. 

'Mr  DOMINICK.  I  would  appreciate, 
therefore,  if  I  could  just  engage  m  a 
colloquy'  for  the  Record  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  authorizations  for  proj- 
ects in  Colorado  which  are  of  pretty  sub- 
stantial importance  to  us. 

First.  I  wunt  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  to  the  committee  for  the 
$32,740  million  which  has  been  allocated 
for  construction  purposes  for  very  worth- 
while projects  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 
These  Include  $15,152  mUlion  for  Fort 
Carson  where  one  of  our  major  divisions 
Is  now  training;  $855,000  for  the  Pueblo 
Army  Depot;  $5,479  million  for  Lowry  Air 
Force  Base,  where  we  have  really  quite  a 
series  of  extraordinary  training  programs 
going  on— electronics,  intelligence,  aiid 
all  kinds  of  programs  which  are  of  sub- 
stantial Importance  to  our  defense  pos- 
ture; $1,201  million  for  NORAD  head- 
quarters, which  is  the  North  Ameri- 
can Air  Defense  Command;  $5,405  mil- 
lion for  Peterson  Field,  Colorado  Springs: 
and  $4,648  million  for  further  work  on 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 

All  of  these  are  of  very  substantial 
importance. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Wash- 
ington that  one  of  the  items  which  was 
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deleted  was  $9,555  million  for  hospital 
additions  and  alterations  at  Fitzsimons 
Army  Hospital. 

Fitzsimons,  as  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished Senat.or  from  Washington  knows, 
Is  now  doing  intensri'e  work  of  all  kinds 
on  injurj'  cases  on  returnees  from  Viet- 
nam. I  personally  have  seen  some  of  the 
suffering  these  men  have  been  through 
and  their  tremendous  morale,  and  they 
have  excellent  morale.  I  would  say  the 
additions  and  alterations  would  be  of 
substantial  assistance  in  the  overall  ad- 
ministration of  the  hospital  if  we  can  get 
that  done. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  could  give  me 
an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the 
deletion  of  this  amount. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  I  should  like  to  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Colorado  that 
there  was  no  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
committee — our  findings  were  unani- 
mous— to  single  out  Fitziimons  General 
Hospital  in  any  way.  It  Is  an  important 
hospital  facility.  We  felt  this  was  a  proj- 
ect, however,  which  could  be  postponed 
and  deferred.  The  project  Is  No.  6  on  the 
Army's  priority  list. 

I  may  mention  that  we  denied  the  re- 
quest for  Beaumont  General  Hospital.  I 
think  the  request  there  was  for  $17.5 
million.  It  had  a  higher  priority  than 
Fitzsimons  General  Hospital. 

In  addition,  we  cut  the  funds  for  at 
least  three  complete  replacement  hos- 
pitals, and  we  denied  some  seven  hos- 
pital additions,  in  which  category  Fitz- 
simons would  be. 

So  I  should  like  to  say  to  my  colleague 
that  It  was  done  entirely  on  a  priority 
basis.  It  was  not  done  to  single  out  Fitz- 
simons. because  it  is  an  important  fa- 
cility. As  I  have  said,  we  denied  funds 
for  Beaumont,  which  had  an  even  higher 
priority,  according  to  the  Army. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Who  sets  up  the  pri- 
orities. If  the  Senator  can  tell  me?  Is  it 
done  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  believe  it  is  done  on 
the  recommendation.  In  this  case,  of  the 
Surgeon  General:  but  It  was  an  Army 
priority,  and  not  a  Department  of  De- 
fense priority.  I  believe  the  recommen- 
dation emanates  from  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, who  In  turn  reports  it  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  In  that  way  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  But  the  committee 
has  not  taken  the  position  that  this 
project  has  been  denied?  It  is  just  of  the 
belief  that  It  ought  to  be  postponed  for  a 
year,  and  that  its  present  facilities  are 
adequate  to  take  care  of  its  workload? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  In  our  judgment,  this 
Is  a  project  which  could  be  deferred. 
This  Is  the  position  we  took  on  hospitals 
similarly  situated.  This  is  a  relatively 
modem  hospital.  As  I  recall,  it  is  25  years 
old.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  tem- 
porary buildings  there  now  being  used 
for  certain  functions.  It  is  in  this  con- 
nection tliat  the  request  was  made.  We 
Uilnk  they  can  continue  to  do  those 
functions  there  for  the  time  beirig. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  might  look  at 
Beaumont  General  Hospital.  They  are 
using  some  51  temporary  buildings  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  committee  would  be  more  or  less 


warmly  disposed,  as  soon  as  we  get  our 
economics  in  balance  a  little  more,  to  try 
to  take  action  on  starting  construction, 
perhaps,  next  year? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Of  coure,  that  will  de- 
pend in  large  part  on  what  kind  of  list 
they  come  up  with  from  the  Department. 
I  certainly  feel  that  we  should  move  on 
the  problems  as  soon  as  conditions  war- 
rant. I  am  not  referring  now  just  to  Fitz- 
simons, but  as  to  all  of  them,  to  what 
extent  we  will  continue  to  need  the  addi- 
tional hospital  facilities  depends  in  part, 
at  least,  on  what  happens  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  think  this  provides  a 
record  of  the  reasons  behind  the  commit- 
tee action. 

I  would  hop>e,  however,  that  since  this 
amount  is  in  the  House  bill,  that  if  evi- 
dence can  be  presented  to  the  conference 
committee  indicating  the  need  for  the 
hospital  improvements,  in  particular, 
that  this  amount  would  be  considered 
ver>'  carefully  by  the  committee  before 
we  arrive  at  an  ultimate  decision  on  the 
overall  amounts. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
wish  to  say  for  the  record  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  was  a  very  able 
member  of  the  full  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  has  been  most  dill- 
gent,  not  only  on  this  item,  but  the  other 
items  in  cormection  with  the  pending 
measure,  as  a  result  of  which  I  point  out 
that  over  $32  million  has  been  allocated 
to  the  State  of  Colorado,  which  I  believe 
is  the  third  or  fourth  highest  amount  for 
any  State  in  the  Union.  That  comes 
about,  in  large  part,  through  the  repre- 
sentations he  has  made  to  me  previously 
about  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  certainly  appreciate 
this.  Turning  to  the  amount  that  has 
been  deleted  from  the  Peterson  Field 
project  in  Colorado  Springs,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  of  the  total  amoimt 
deleted,  which  was  about  $911,000,  $374,- 
000  of  those  requested  funds  were  for  a 
BOQ  for  permanently  assigned  bachelor 
officers,  one  unit  having  been  built  al- 
ready from  the  1966  authorization.  The 
second  unit  w^ill  not  fully  meet  the  pres- 
ent needs;  and  a  third  unit  probably 
would  not  be  full.  The  amount  deleted, 
$374,000.  however,  covered  only  the  sec- 
ond unit,  which  undoubtedly  would  be 
full,  and  which  they  feel  very  strongly 
they  need  for  their  permanently  assigned 
bachelor  officers. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  state,  however, 
what  they  stated  in  their  justification.  I 
read  directly  from  the  justifications: 

These  officers'  quarters  are  required  to 
accommodate  the  presently  assigned 
strength.  The  number  of  officers  spaces  Is 
Insufficient  to  handle  the  existing  comple- 
ment  of   visiting  officers. 

We  had  taken  the  position.  In  the  com- 
mittee, that  where  funds  had  been  re- 
quested which  involved  the  need  to  meet 
visiting  officers  requirements,  at  least 
those  partciular  BOQs  could  be  deferred 
or  postponed. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Colorado 
that  the  action  we  took  with  reference  to 
this  project  is  uniform  with  that  taken 
in  connection  with  similar  requests  on 
BOQs  affecting  other  base  installations 
in  the  services. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  we  can  show  that 
the  situation  here  is  different,  that  it  does 
not  develop  from  a  visiting  officer  situa- 
tion, but  affects  permanently  assigned 
personnel,  I  would  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  with  his  usual  ability, 
would  agree,  and  seek  to  restore  this 
amount,  it  having  been  included  in  the 
House  bill  originally. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  will  certainly  look 
at  it  impartially  again  in  the  conference, 
and  if  appropriate  showing  can  be  made 
to  establish  that  this  item  is  needed,  and 
there  is  no  other  way  to  meet  the  need, 
we  will  certainly  give  it  a  favorable 
review. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  sincerely  appreciate 
that. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  items  here. 
One  is  for  a  one-story  classroom  unit 
needed  to  train  Cheyenne  Mountain  per- 
sonnel, some  $78,000.  I  know  they  need 
this  item,  but  I  know  also  that  the  com- 
mittee has  had  it  under  consideration, 
and  feels  it  could  be  deferred,  that  there 
are  other  methods  of  making  classroom 
units  available  for  training  these  per- 
sonnel; so  I  shall  not  press  the  chairman 
on  that  item  very  hard  at  all. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator.  I  think, 
is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
policy  question. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  understand. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  That  relates  to  the 
desirability  of  the  Air  Force  getting  in- 
volved in  this  particular  program  of 
rehabilitation.  It  has  been  denied,  I  be- 
lieve, twice  before. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  what  the 
chairman  was  referring  to  there  was  an- 
other item. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Oh.  yes.  I  withdraw  my 
previous  remarks;  that  relates  to  another 
facility,  which  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  fully  understands. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  I  might  say  I 
not  only  understand,  but  I  fully  agree 
with  the  committee  on  that. 

I  think  the  committee  went  over  this 
matter  pretty  carefully,  and  decided 
there  were  units  that  could  be  made 
available  for  another  year. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  As  I  recall,  the 
$78,000  we  denied  was  for  an  academic 
classroom  to  replace  facilities  now  being 
used  at  a  Naval  Reserve  center.  We  felt 
that  this  was  a  problem  that  could  be 
deferred. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  have  a  problem 
with  the  next  item,  which  was  an  amount 
of  $407,000  for  purchasing  three  aircraft 
hangars  plus  two  maintenance  buildings 
at  Peterson  Field,  one  owned  by  Colo- 
rado Interstate  Gas  Co.,  and  the  others 
also  privately  owned. 

What  they  are  trying  to  do  is  to  imple- 
ment an  approved  program  to  be  oper- 
ated by  the  training  command.  The 
program  is  supposed  to  start  on  October 
15.  1967,  and  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  squadron  is  already  on  the  base. 

The  contract  for  maintenance  of  the  45 
aircraft  has  been  let  to  a  company  in 
Enid,  Okla.— I  hope  they  will  do  a  good 
job:  I  know  that  they  also  had  some  bids 
from  people  in  Colorado  on  this  matter. 
While  I  am  also  happy  to  see  Oklahoma 
prosper,  I  rather  wish  we  had  prospered 
some  more  in  our  own  State. 
But  the  commanding  officer  at  Peter- 
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son  Field  has  told  me  over  the  telephone 
that  failure  to  go  forward  with  this 
hangar  purchase  would  really  create 
problems  for  him. 

If  they  are  going  to  have  the  aircraft, 
and  are  going  to  have  a  training  pro- 
gram— which  has  already  been  author- 
ized— and  if  there  is  no  hangar  to  stDre 
the  airplanes  when  they  are  not  in  use. 
it  can  be  very  troublesome,  particularly 
in  our  winter  months. 

As  the  Senator  from  Washington 
probably  knows,  our  winter  is  such  that 
we  can  fly  practically  all  the  year  around 
in  Colorado,  but  we  do  have  sudden  and 
serious  storms  come  along,  which,  if  all 
the  planes  have  to  be  tied  down  outside 
on  a  ramp,  can  create  quite  a  few  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  I  understand,  this 
involves  moving  all  the  Air  Force  facili- 
ties to  the  east  side  of  the  field,  leaving 
the  west  side  for  civilian  activities. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Air  Force  pro- 
poses to  purchase  five  buildings  located 
contiguous  to  the  existing  Air  Force  area, 
which  will  permit  complete  Air  Force 
control  of  the  east  side  of  the  field. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  would 
be  happy  to  check  into  this  matter  more 
specifically  before  the  conferees  meet. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  really  appre- 
ciate it.  because  I  know  the  Senator 
knows  my  interest  in  aviation,  and  I 
know  his;  and  we  both  know  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  operate  a  training  program  with 
45  aircraft  if  you  do  not  have  any  place 
to  put  them.  I  think  this  is  one  of  our 
major  problems. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  will  definitely  run 
that  one  down,  and  certainly,  if  this  is 
an  emergency  matter,  we  will  take  ap- 
propriate action. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

I  think  this  record  will  be  of  substan- 
tial assistance  in  trying  to  explain  the 
action  of  the  committee  in  these  various 
spots.  As  the  Senator  knows,  any  time 
you  have  anything  deleted,  it  always 
causes  telephone  calls  and  some  prob- 
lems. I  think  the  committee  has.  in  large 
sum,  acted  very  wisely  in  what  they  have 
done;  but  I  do  hope  we  can  look  at  per- 
haps one  or  two  of  these  things  again 
during  the  conference. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
say  that  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  been  most  dili- 
gent in  connection  with  the  project  in 
his  Stite.  The  best  evidence  of  that  is 
the  large  sum  that  is  being  appropriated. 

We  certainly  tried  to  be  as  objective  as 
we  could.  We  felt  that  the  committee  had 
a  responsibility  to  set  up  some  priorities. 

We  have  managed  to  save  a  little  more 
than  14  percent  on  the  administration 
request.  We  feel  that  we  did  cut  some  of 
the  fat.  but  that  we  left,  hopefully,  all 
the  muscle  in  the  structure  of  our  mili- 
tary' system. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado for  his  help  and  support.  I  assure 
him  that  when  we  go  to  conference,  we 
v^ill  very  carefully  review  these  matters 
alluded  to  on  the  floor,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  situation  at  Peterson  Field. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  j'leld? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  at- 
tention to  section  808  of  the  bill,  on  page 
157,  which  reads  as  follows,  and  I  think 
it  might  be  well  to  have  the  actual  word- 
ing of  the  section  in  the  Record; 

Sec.  808.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  be  expended  lor  the  construc- 
tion of  any  waste  treatment  or  waste  dis- 
posal system  at  or  In  connection  with  any 
military  IriStallation  until  after  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  his  designee  has  consulted  with 
the  FederiU  W.iter  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  determined  that  the  degree  and  type  of 
waste  disposal  and  treatment  required  in  the 
area.  In  which  such  military  installation  is 
located  are  consistent  with  applicable  Fed- 
eral or  State  water  quality  standards  or  other 
requirements  and  that  the  planned  system 
will  be  coordinated  in  timing  with  a  State. 
county,  or  municipal  program  which  re- 
quires communities  to  take  such  related 
abatement  measures  as  are  necessary  to 
achieve    areawide    water    pollution    cleanup. 

I  should  like  to  ask  simply  for  clarifica- 
tion of  this  language.  The  section  seems 
to  lay  down  two  requirements.  The  first 
is  that  whatever  is  done  in  a  military  In- 
stallation by  way  of  waste  treatment 
should  be  consistent  with  Federal  or 
State  water  quality  standards. 

I  think  with  respect  to  that  point  the 
language  is  clear,  and  I  have  no  difficulty 
ulth  it.  I  think  it  is  a  sensible  require- 
ment. However,  the  second  requirement 
would  appear  to  be  this,  that  the  planned 
system  be  coordinated  in  timing. 

I  should  like  to  pose  three  hypothetical 
situations  and  ask  the  Senator  what  he 
thinks  the  application  of  this  language 
to  those  situations  might  be. 

First  of  all.  let  us  take  the  hypotheti- 
cal situation  of  a  community  which  has 
completely  defaulted  upon  its  responsi- 
bility to  do  something  about  the  water 
pollution  problem  within  its  jurisdiction. 

With  respect  to  that  situation.  I  take 
it  that  this  language  would  mean  that 
the  Federal  Government  ought  not  to  go 
ahead  with  its  pollution  control  meas- 
ures until  the  community  has  indicated 
an  interest  in  going  ahead  with  its  own. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  think  this  is  a  matter  of  equity  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  local 
communities  Involved. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  second  hypothetical 
situation  which  I  would  like  to  pose  con- 
cerns a  situation  in  which  the  commu- 
nity has  not  acted,  but  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral installation  is  the  major  polluter. 
In  such  a  situation,  a  community  may 
very  well  have  failed  to  take  action  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  evidence  that  the 
major  polluter,  the  Federal  installation, 
intended  to  act. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  that  situation, 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  lead.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
the  impact  of  this  language  might  be  on 
such  a  situation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  say  that  where 
the  Federal  Government,  through  one  of 
its  instrumentalities,  is  responsible  for  a 
majority  of  the  pollution  in  a  given  area, 
then  certainly  the  Federal  Government 
should  move  to  expedite  action  on  it 
without  regard  necessarily  to  the  local 
situation,  as  far  as  the  State  or  com- 
munity Is  concerned.  However.  I  would 
assume  even  In  that  situation  that  when 
the  Federal  Government  moves,  there 
should  be  an  understanding  with  the 


local  or  State  officials  and  with  the 
Federal  officials,  so  that  some  commit- 
ment would  be  obtained  that  they  would 
at  least  move  on  it  without  delay,  but  the 
Federal  Government  need  not  move  as  a 
condition  precedent.  I  think  that  is  what 
concerns  the  Senator  the  most.  This 
would  occur  in  ver>-  few  installations 
where  the  major  contribution  to  pollu- 
tion comes  from  a  military  installation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  third 
hypothetical  situation  is  one  which  cre- 
ates the  most  difficulty  for  ine  because  I 
think  it  is  an  actual  situation  in  many 
cases.  It  concerns  the  situation  in  which 
a  local  community  is  ready  to  move  for- 
ward with  its  waste  treatment  plans  aiid 
the  State  also  has  concurred  in  that 
local  initiative.  However,  the  Federal 
Govei-nment  has  failed  to  make  availa- 
ble the  Federal  matching  funds  which 
would  be  available  under  existing  law. 

May  I  make  the  situation  more  spe- 
cific. Last  year's  water  pollution  bill  in- 
creased the  authorization  for  waste 
treatment  plants  to  S450  million.  For 
the  current  fiscal  year,  the  House  has 
approved  appropriations  for  $200  mil- 
lion. The  Senate  committee  has  not  yet 
acted.  And.  of  course,  the  Senate  has  not 
yet  acted. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  Federal  ap- 
pi-opriations  will  be  less  than  the  total 
appropriations  approved  by  Congress 
last  year.  It  may  very  well  be  in  many 
communities  that  the  community  initia- 
tive is  frustrated  by  the  failure  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  money 
that  was  authorized  last  year. 

In  that  situation,  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  this  language  in  section  808  has  the 
impact  which  it  appears  to  have,  the 
Federal  Government  may  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  saying  no  on  two  counts.  The 
first  is  that  the  Congress  has  not  appro- 
priated the  full  amount  authorized  un- 
der last  year's  bill.  The  second  is  that 
the  Congre.ss  is  not  willing  to  go  ahead 
on  cleaning  up  pollution  from  a  Federal 
installation  because  the  local  govern- 
ment in  the  absence  of  full  Federal  sup- 
port has  not  gone  forward  with  its  pro- 
gram. 

I  should  appreciate  the  comment  of 
the  Senator  on  that  kind  of  situation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President.  I  think 
in  connection  with  the  third  hypothetical 
propisltion  proposed  by  my  pood  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  that  good  faith 
Is  ob\-iously  the  crucial  factor  in  this 
proDOSition. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be 
good  sense  and  good  judgment  for  the 
Department  of  Defen.se  to  coordinate, 
as  provided  in  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
posed section  808,  with  the  Department 
of  Interior  in  setting  up  their  list  of 
priorities  for  pollution  abatement. 

In  this  way,  those  priorities  so  set  up 
could  tie  in  with  the  funds  they  are  re- 
questing and  asking  approval  for  in  con- 
nection with  the  regular  program. 

WTiat  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  coordinate  the  mili- 
tary effort  with  the  civilian  effort,  and 
that  they  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

I  would  concur  heartily  with  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Maine,  that 
thei-e  should  not  be  a  penalty  In  a  situa- 
tion where  there  has  been  a  showing  of 
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good   faith    on    the    part   of    the   local 
community. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize,  however, 
that  as  we  envisage  the  section,  it  is  the 
setting  up  of  a  program  for  next  year 
and  from  here  on  out  because  this  is 
permanent  law.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense would  work  closely  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  their 
budget  request  for  pollution  abatement 
would  tie  in  with  the  funds  they  are 
allocating  to  the  States  so  that  we  could 
accomplish  the  two  things  together. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  the  Senator  is 
saying  is  that  the  judgment  may  well 
vary,  case  by  case. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mi-.  MUSKIE.  Depending  upon  the 
overall  priorities  and  the  good  sense  in- 
dicated in  a  given  situation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  just  wish  to  make  the 
general  comment  that  what  we  were 
really  tryirig  to  move  against  was  the 
idea  of  making  the  Department  of  De- 
fense the  guinea  pig  in  communities  and 
sections  of  the  country  where  there  had 
been  no  real  effort  to  move  on  pollution 
abatement.  ,,  ^  , 

I  am  sure  that  this  colloquy  wiU  help 
to  establish  the  record  with  reference 
to  section  808.  I  assure  the  able  Senator 
from  Maine  that  when  we  go  to  confer- 
ence, we  will  take  a  good  look  at  the  en- 
tire problem,  in  light  of  what  has  been 
discussed  on  the  floor  and  what  the  able 
Senator  from  Maine  has  called  to  the 
Senate's  attention. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Maine  has  made 
a  cogent  point  concerning  section  808  of 
the  Military  Construction  Act.  I  should 
like  to  add  my  own  views  on  this  matter. 
We  in  Government  have  begun  to  rec- 
ognize the  critical  work  which  must  be 
done  at  all  levels— local,  SUte  and  Fed- 
eral—in ending  the  pollution  of  our  wa- 
ters. The  Defense  Department,  and  the 
AdminlfitraUon  have  shown  their  recog- 
nition that  action  is  needed.  Under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11288.  water  pollution  pro- 
grams will  be  encouraged  at  military  in- 
stallations. 

Section  808  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion and  Authorization  Act  is  designed  to 
promote  coordination  between  these 
Federal  programs,  and  those  local,  or 
State  programs  which  are  underway.  It 
is  of  course  desirable  to  promote  such 
coordination:  such  an  effort  will  provide 
the  maximum  use  of  our  resources. 

But  it  is  also  Important  that  action 
not  be  delayed  by  any  one  level  of  gov- 
ernment, because  of  the  hesitancy  of 
other  levels.  I  am  concerned  that  De- 
fense Department  ofQcials  may  read  this 
act  as  crippling  their  antipollution 
efforts. 

Section  808  bars  use  of  wat«r  pollution 
funds  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines that: 

The  planned  system  will  be  coordinated  In 
timing  with  a  SUte,  county,  or  municipal 
program  which  requires  communities  to  take 
such  related  abatement  measures  as  are  nec- 
essary to  achieve  areawlde  water  pollution 
cleanup. 

The  committee  report  Indicates  at 
page  68: 


The  above  provision  was  therefore  adopted 
to  assure  insofar  as  possible  that  these  proj- 
ects are  carried  out  only  In  those  areas 
where  the  local  government  Is  also  complying 
with  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

I  would  hope  that  the  "coordination 
in  timing"  required  by  the  act  will  not 
be  read  to  bar  the  Federal  Government 
from  taking  any  action  until  local  gov- 
ernments actually  begin  their  work. 
Once  a  locality  begins  to  participate  in 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Fed- 
eral action  would  be  permitted.  That  is 
how  I  read  this  act.  and  I  would  hope 
the  Defense  Department  adopts  this  in- 
terpretation. The  fight  against  pollution 
is  too  important  to  be  blocked  by  restric- 
tive readings  of  legislation. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
military  construction  authorization  bill 
before  the  Senate  today  is  the  result  of 
months  of  painstaking,  detailed  effort  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Construc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Since  April  the  subcommittee  under 
the  able  chairmanship  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Washing-ton  [Mr.  Jackson] 
has  worked  long  and  hard  on  the  bill. 
I  commend  the  subcommittee  for  a  job 
well  done. 

I  wish  especially  to  commend  the  sub- 
committee's action  in  cutting  funds 
totalling  some  $5  million  which  would 
have  allowed  the  Navy  Department  to 
move  the  WAVE  recruit  camp  from 
Bainbridge.  Md..  to  Orlando.  Fla. 

Just  2  years  ago.  Congress  appropri- 
ated $1.2  million  to  construct  perma- 
nent WAVE  barracks  at  Bainbridge.  To 
tui-n  around  now.  and  move  the  WAVES 
to  Orlando  just  after  they  have  moved 
into  their  new  barracks  would  be  clearly 
wasteful  and  against  the  best  interest 
both  of  the  Nation  and  of  a  community 
whose  economy  is  closely  associated  with 
the  Bainbridge  installation. 

I  should  like  also  to  commend  the 
committee  for  approving  S2.1  million  for 
a  central  animal  holding  laboratory  for 
Fort  Dletrlck.  Md.  I  was  disturbed,  how- 
ever, to  note  that  a  similar  facility  for 
the  Edge  wood  Arsenal  was  stricken. 

Both  of  the  above  facilities  for  experi- 
mental animals  are  necessary  for  stra- 
tegic research  on  incapacitating  agents 
requiring  a  long-term,  laboratory-con- 
trolled environment.  Additionally,  the 
present  facilities  do  not  comply  with 
Public  Law  89-544,  the  Laboratory  Ani- 
mal Welfare  Act,  providing  for  the  hu- 
mane care  of  animals. 

There  are  two  items  in  title  11,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Naval  District,  that  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  conference  committee. 

The  first,  section  807  of  the  House- 
passed  bill,  would  prevent  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  from  closing  or  other- 
wise disposing  of  the  Naval  Academy 
dairy  farm  unless  specifically  author- 
ized by  act  of  Congress.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee struck  this  provision  as  being  un- 
necessary, and  this  action  reflects  my 
feeling  exactly  on  the  dairy  farm.  I  am 
vigorously  opposed  to  the  plans  of  the 
Navy  to  continue  the  operation  of  the 
farm.  The  U.S.  Naval  Academy  Board  of 
Visitors  has  recommended  that  it  be 
closed,  and  I  urge  that  we  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  defer  to  the  good 


judgment  of  the  Board.  There  are  sufQ- 
cient  civilian  resources  in  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  Naval  Academy  to  provide 
its  dairy  requirement  adequately  and  at 
lower  cost. 

The  second  item,  and  one  of  utmost 
importance  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
concerns  the  need  for  concurring  with 
the  House  in  providing  81,135,000  for  a 
new  laundry  and  drycleaning  plant  at 
the  Academy.  Land  is  at  a  premium  in 
Annapolis  and  the  relocation  of  the  pres- 
ent laundry  is  necessary  to  free  space 
for  the  single  most  important  future 
facility  at  the  Naval  Academy— a  new, 
adequate  library.  The  need  and  timing 
for  this  facility  has  been  strongly  en- 
dorsed by  the  Academy's  Board  of  Visi- 
tors and  by  its  Academic  Accrediting  As- 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices recognized  the  need  for  the  facility 
but  believes  it  is  "overdesigned  and  out 
of  line  costwise."  I  shall  present  in- 
formation refuting  this  contention  to 
the  conferees  upon  their  selection.  Un- 
fortunately. I  know  of  no  way  to  meas- 
ure the  cost  in  terms  of  academic  loss 
to  the  midshipmen  should  this  project  be 
delayed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill, 
H.R.  11722,  provides  the  authorization 
for  the  construction  of  military  instal- 
lations for  fiscal  1968. 

The  original  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  amounted  to  $2,660,- 
383.000.  The  committee  in  reporting  its 
bill  was  able  to  reduce  this  amount  by 
$379,195,000  to  $2,281,188,000  and  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee is  some  $127,618,000  below  the 
amount  approved  by  the  House.  Not- 
withstanding these  reductions,  it  is  ray 
view  that  the  emergency  fiscal  situa- 
tion in  which  the  country  finds  itself  to- 
day requires  that  further  substantial  cuts 
be  made. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First,  the  bill  would  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Second,  the  greater  majority  of  the 
funds  authorized  in  this  bill  are  for  con- 
struction and  improvements  in  U.S.  mil- 
itary bases,  military  family  housing,  and 
other  facilities  located  inside  the  United 
States.  „  ,^ 

Last,  in  view  of  the  projected  deficit 
of  some  $30  billion  in  the  budget,  and 
the  administration's  request  for  a  tax  in- 
crease, I  urge  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  to  make  further  cuts  in  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  those  military  bases  and  facilities 
of  a  low  priority  which  are  not  directly 
related  to  the  operations  and  conduct  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  which  could 
properly  be  postponed  to  a  later  date. 

VOTB 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  of  Sep- 
tember 22.  the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to 
vote  on  H.R.  11722.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
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LMr.  Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  FuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreJ.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], and  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
Yarborocgh]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  IMr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Harris], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut IMr.  RiBicoFF],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  furtner  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDl.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FulbrichtI.  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma !Mr.  Harris!,  the  Senator  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre  1.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pastore]. 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  Rib- 
icoFFl.  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hansen]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Brooke],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr,  Hansen], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  Senators  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  KucHEL  and  Mr.  Mitrphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

[No.  265  Leg.] 
YEAS— 74 


Aiken 

Fong 

McClellan 

Allott 

Grlffln 

McGee 

Anderson 

Gruening 

McGovern 

Baker 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Miller 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Mondale 

Hoggs 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Brewster 

HUl 

Montoya 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Morton 

Byrd.  Va 

Holllngs 

Moss 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Mundt 

Cannon 

..'ackson 

Muskle 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N,C. 

Nelson 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Pell 

Church 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Percy 

Clark 

Kennedy,  NY, 

Prouty 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Proxmlre 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo, 

Randolph 

Dlrksen 

Long.  La, 

Russell 

Dominlck 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Ervln 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Fannin 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Tower 

Young.  N  Dak, 

Talmadge 

Tydings 

Young.  Ohio 

Thurmond 

Williams.  Del. 
NAYS— 3 

Cooper 

EUender 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING- 

-23 

Bayh 

Harns 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Riblcoff 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Smathers 

Dodd 

Javits 

Stennis 

Eastland 

Kuchel 

Svmlnston 

Ful  bright 

McIntyre 

Williams,  N,J. 

Gore 

Murphy 

Yarborough 

Hansen 

Pastore 

So  the  bill  iH.R.  11722)  was  passed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  or.  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Represent.atives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Ervin.  Mr,  Cannon,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr,  Tower  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  IMr.  Jackson] 
is  to  be  highly  commended  for  the  out- 
standing manner  in  which  he  directed 
the  pa.ssage  of  this  measure  which  au- 
thorizes more  than  $2  billion  for  mili- 
tary construction  purposes.  His  clear  and 
convincing  explanation  of  all  of  the 
items  covered,  his  persuasive  and  articu- 
late arguments  served  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  assure  its  overwhelming  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  IMr.  Stennis]  w!io  un- 
fortunately was  unable  to  be  with  us  to- 
day, as  he  is  unavoidably  and  necessarily 
detained  on  other  business,  asked  me  to 
convey  to  Senator  Jackson  his  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  work  he  performed  on 
this  measure.  I  might  add  that  Senator 
Stennis  himself  should  be  commended 
for  his  strong  efforts  in  behalf  of  this 
legislation. 

Also  to  be  thanked  for  joining  to  as- 
sure swift  and  orderly  Senate  ap- 
proval is  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carohna  [Mr.  Thurmond].  He  demon- 
strated once  again  his  broad  knowledge 
of  the  status  of  our  military  forces  and 
the  scope  and  needs  of  our  military  fa- 
cilities both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Other  Senators  joined  the  discussion 
of  this  proposal  and  I  wish  to  note  the 
contributions  of  some  of  the  Members. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
EllendfrI.  with  characteristic  diligence. 
raLsed  a  number  of  issues  concerning  cer- 
tain features  of  the  authorization.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  TMr.  Holland],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  CarlsonI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young  1 
added  their  thoughtful  appraisals  as  did 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney  !. 

To  these  and  many  others  go  our  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  joining  to  dispose 
of  this  measure  expeditiously  and  with 
full  consideration  for  the  views  of  every 
Member. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  2388'  to  provide  an  im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    340 

Mr.  PROLTY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  propose 
to  offer  to  S.  2388.  the  pending  business, 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr,  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  variation  of  the  human 
investment  proposal  which  I  offered  in 
1965,  However,  it  does  not  involve  the  tax 
credit  which  that  legislation  did.  but.  in 
my  opinion,  if  agreed  to  by  the  Senate, 
it  "would  make  it  possible  for  private  in- 
dustrj,-  to  participate  a  great  deal  more 
extensively  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past  in  manpower  training  and  retrain- 
ing programs. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 11.  1967,  I  introduced  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  44,  a  resolution 
that  seeks  to  have  the  United  States  sub- 
mit to  the  United  Nations  a  request  that 
the  United  Nations  take  over  complete 
jurisdiction  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam 
to  the  end  of  enforcing  the  peace  as 
called  for  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  editori- 
als written  in  this  country,  including 
some  in  my  home  State,  which  demon- 
strate that  the  editors  apparently  have 
never  read  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  Tliey  take  exception  to  my  reso- 
lution because  it  contains  a  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that  we 
will  abide  by  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  charter.  The  primary 
purpose  for  which  nations  signed  the 
charter  is  to  enforce  the  peace  wherever 
the  peace  Is  threatened.  In  this  instance 
this  mean.-^  enforcing  the  peace  against 
the  United  States  because  in  South  Viet- 
nam we  happen  to  stand  in  open  viola- 
tion of  the  charter  article  after  article. 

Mr.  President,  my  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  44  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
charge  of  those  editors  who  alleged  that 
my  resolution  jeopardizes  our  country's 
sovereignty.  What  nonsense.  If  an  in- 
ternational body,  including  the  United 
Nations,  were  to  start  jeopardizing  our 
sovereignty,  we  would  have  the  sovereign 
right  to  withdraw  from  cooperating  with 
that  body.  The  paper  in  my  hometown, 
the  Eugene  Register  Guard  WTOte  in  its 
editorial  that  my  resolutions  Involved 
the  buying  of  a  pig  in  the  poke.  More 
journalistic  nonsense. 

However,  not  all  editors  are  as  igno- 
rant as  those  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
for  we  have  in  St.  Louis  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  Its  enlightened  board  of 
editors  has  demonstrated  ever  the  years 
that  they  are  students.  In  my  judgment 
this  is  one  of  the  qualifications  for  being 
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an  editor.  Often  It  seems  to  me  that 
many  editors  have  ceased  to  be  students 
and  have  become  nonreaders  except  for 
the  reading  of  their  own  unenlightened 
editorials. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  my  resolution  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD,  along  with  two  editorials  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  on  the  United 
Nations.  These  editorials  deal  with  the 
United  Nations  and  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
One  editorial  was  printed  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 15.  1967.  and  the  other  Monday. 
September  18,  1967.  Let  me  read  a  few 
quotes  from  the  editorial  of  Septem- 
ber 15; 

What  prevents  UN  action  Is  the  refusal  of 
the  United  States  to  end  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  as  repeatedly  urged  by  U 
Thant  and  various  members  who  have  tried 
to  take  steps  toward  peace.  Because  North 
Vietnam  and  China  are  not  members  of  the 
UN,  the  chance  that  they  would  participate 
in  UN  discussions  la  exceedingly  small  In 
any  clrcumatances.  So  long  as  the  bombing 
conilnuee  there  Is  no  chance  at  all.  as  Hanoi 
has  consistently  stated. 

Thus  the  most  effective  trigger  for  a  serious 
efTort  to  Involve  the  Security  Council  In  the 
problem  would  be  a  decision  by  the  United 
States  to  end  the  bombing.  If  President 
Johnson  finds  that  step  Impossible  to  take 
on  his  own  initiative,  then  the  next-best 
trigger  would  be  a  pledge  that  the  United 
States  stands  ready  to  abide  by  whatever 
resolution  the  Security  Council  might  adopt, 
without  exercising  Its  veto. 

Senator  Morse  has  Incorporated  such  a 
pledge  la  his  resolution  calling  for  UN  action, 
but  It  l3  absent  from  one  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  and  26  other  Senators.  The 
omission  Is  critical. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  Con   Res.  44 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  now  fighting 
a  major  land  war  in  Southeast  Asia  which 
threatens  to  widen  Into  world  war  III  and 
a  nuclear  holocaust  which  could  destroy 
civilization:  and 

Whereas  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations  Is  to  maintain  International 
peace  and  security  and  to  take  collective 
measures  to  remove  threats  to  world  peace: 
and 

Whereas  In  ratifying  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  the  United  States  undertook 
a  solemn  treaty  commitment  to  settle  Inter- 
national disputes  by  peaceful  means;  and 

Whereas  vmder  the  charter  the  Security 
Council  has  primary  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  which  devolves  to  the 
General  Assembly  when  the  Council  Is  un- 
able to  act;  and 

Whereiis  the  United  States  has  failed  to 
take  effective  steps  to  bring  about  United 
Nations  Involvement  which  would  bring  an 
end  to  the  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia;  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  i  the  House  of 
Representatives  ccmcurring) .  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  Coneress  that; 

1.  The  President  should  request  an  emer- 
gency meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  to  consider  all  aspects  of  the 
conflict  In  Vietnam  and  to  act  to  end  the 
conflict,  pledging  the  United  States  In  ad- 
vance to  accept  and  carry  out  any  decision 
on  the  matter  by  the  Council,  In  accordance 
with  article  25  of  the  charter 

3.  If  the  Sectirlty  Council  la  unable  to  act. 
the  United  States  shovUd  take  all  steps  neces- 
sary to  assure  action  on  the  Issue  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

3.  The  United  States  objectives  In  the 
United  Nations  should  be  to  obtain — 


(a)  support  for  an  immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities  by  all  parties,  and 

(b)  recommendations  for  appropriate 
me.isures,  such  as  the  convening  of  an  In- 
ternational conference,  for  reaching  a  per- 
mament  settlement  which  will  assure  a  last- 
ing peace  for  Southeast  Asia. 


IFrom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Poet-Dispatch, 
Sept.  15.  19671 
What  Bars  the  U.N. 
In  a  recent  address  to  the  Missouri  Bar 
Association,  excerpts  from  which  which  we 
publish  in  today's  Mirror  of  Public  Opinion, 
Senator  Mansfield  made  a  strong  case  for  ac- 
tion by  the  UN  Security  Council  on  Vietnam. 
Unfortunately  he  omitted  the  one  element 
that  is  best  calculated  to  make  such  action 
possible  It  seems  to  us  there  Is  little  hope 
of  meaningful  Intervention  by  the  UN  unless 
the  United  States  takes  a  strong  Initiative 
to  make  clear  that  It  wants  the  UN  to  act 
and  not  Just  to  talk. 

What  prevents  UN  action  Is  the  refusal  of 
the  United  States  to  end  the  t>ombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  as  repeatedly  urged  by  U 
Thant  and  various  members  who  have  tried 
to  take  steps  toward  peace.  Because  North 
Vietnam  and  China  are  not  members  of  the 
UN,  the  chance  that  they  would  participate 
in  UN  discussions  Is  exceedingly  small  In  any 
circumstances.  So  long  as  the  bombing  con- 
tinues there  Is  no  chance  at  all,  as  Hanoi 
has  consistently  stated. 

Thus  the  most  effective  trigger  for  a  seri- 
ous effort  to  Involve  the  Security  Council 
m  the  problem  would  be  a  decision  by  the 
United  States  to  end  the  bombing.  If  Presi- 
dent Johnson  finds  that  step  Impossible  to 
take  on  his  own  Initiative,  then  the  next- 
best  trigger  would  be  a  pledge  that  the  United 
States  stands  ready  to  abide  by  whatever 
resolution  the  Security  Council  might  adopt, 
without  exercising  Its  veto. 

Senator  Morse  has  incorporated  such  a 
pledge  In  his  resolution  calling  for  UN  ac- 
tion, but  It  Is  absent  from  one  sponsored 
by  Senator  Mansfield  and  26  other  Senators. 
The  omission  Is  critical.  Without  such  a 
pledge,  the  Security  Council  has  no  assur- 
ance that  the  United  States  would  comply 
with  the  one  condition  Hanoi  has  laid  down 
for  negotiations.  With  It.  the  way  would  be 
clear  for  the  Council  to  adopt  a  reeolutlon 
calling  for  an  end  of  the  bombing  as  the  first 
step  Unless  UN  members  can  see  this  first 
step  as  a  realistic  possibility,  they  will  not 
be  strongly  motivated  to  Intervene. 

Senator  Mansfield  has  himself  in  other 
speeches  called  for  the  sort  of  pledge  Senator 
Morse  advocates.  We  should  think  he  ought 
to  incorporate  It  in  his  own  resolution  if 
he  has  serious  hopes  of  obtaining  the  UN 
action  for  which  he  so  cogently  argues. 

As  has  frequently  happened  before,  while 
the  Administration  has  been  vaguely  talking 
about  involving  the  UN,  it  has  been  escalat- 
ing the  bombing.  This  week's  attacks  on  Hai- 
phong and  the  harbor  of  Cam  Pha  repeat  a 
now-famlllar  pattern.  Both  cities  were  among 
those  mentioned  by  Secretary  McNamtira  as 
samples  of  targets  which  he  opposed  bomb- 
ing, on  the  ground  that  the  military  results 
would  be  offset  by  the  risks  of  enlarging 
the  war. 

Has  Mr.  McNamara  been  overridden,  then, 
and  the  hawks  upheld?  Not  exactly.  The 
public  is  told  that  though  Haiphong  was  at- 
tacked, the  docks  were  not,  and  that  Cam 
Pha  harbor  was  attacked  only  because  no 
foreign  shipping  was  there.  Thus  the  raids 
were  not  after  all  serious  efforts  to  interdict 
Hanoi's  oce.^n  supply  lines,  and  so  were  con- 
sistent with  Mr.  McNam.=ira's  view  that  at- 
tempting to  interdict  shipping  is  not  worth 
the  trouble.  In  that  case,  the  question  Is  why 
such  targets  were  hit  at  all.  What  can  pos- 
sibly be  gained  by  seeming  to  attack  the 
ocean  supply  lines  without  actually  attacking 
them? 
While  the  bombing  becomes  more  senseless 


than  ever  in  military  terms.  It  remains  the 
single  greatest  obstacle  to  peace  talks,  m  or 
out  of  the  UN  Sincere  advocates  of  peace 
like  Senator  Mansfield  should  recognize  that 
UN  action  is  not  to  be  expected  so  long  as 
American  policy  Is  to  escalate,  rather  than 
end,  the  air  war. 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.l  Post-EMspatch, 

Sept.  18.  1967] 
The  U.N.  Convenes 
The  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
gathers  for  its  twenty-second  regular  session 
tomorrow  with  a  heavy  agenda  of  consequen- 
tial items  but  with  prospects  uncertain  for 
substantive  action  In  pursuit  of  peace,  its 
goal  and  reason  for  being.  And  this  is  not 
the  collective  fault  of  the  122  members;  it  Is 
the  fault  of  the  United  States. 

The  Vietnam  war.  which  the  United  States 
is  prosecuting  virtually  alone,  is  of  course 
the  one  event  that  ought  to  engage  the  full 
time  and  attention  of  the  UN.  And  this  could 
easily  be  done  if  the  United  States  wished  it. 
The  United  States  could  end  the  futile  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  and  create  the  at- 
mosphere In  which  meaningful  deliberations 
could  be  conducted  in  the  Security  Council; 
or  It  could  ask  the  Council  to  consider  the 
matter  with  the  understanding  It  would  abide 
by  the  result. 

'secretary  General  U  Thant.  who  has  re- 
peatedly lu-ged  a  halt  In  the  bombing  as  a 
precondition  to  the  start  of  negotiations 
looking  toward  peace.  Is  suspending  his  ef- 
forts  for  the  time  being.  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg has  told  a  group  of  Congressmen  he  Is 
engaged  In  "Intensive  efforts  to  determine 
whether  It  would  be  possible  for  the  UN  to 
be  useful  in  connection  with  the  war  In 
Vietnam."  He  wants  to  talk  to  newly-arrived 
diplomats  before  making  recommendations 
to  the  State  Department. 

The  general  view  seems  to  be  reflected 
in  the  conunent  of  Representative  Jonathan 
Bingham  of  New  York,  who  sees  little  to  be 
gained  in  bringing  the  Issue  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  unless  the  US.  halts  the 
bombing  Indefinitely.  Mr.  Bingham,  formerly 
a  member  of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
UN.  thinks  that  "the  whole  political  atmos- 
phere" would  be  changed  by  a  bombing  sus- 
pension, and  that  In  this  event  the  Inter- 
national opinion  represented  in  the  As- 
sembly could  be  used  to  help  bring  about 
negotiations. 

Mr.  Bingham  was  a  member  of  an  unof- 
ficial congreselonal  delegation  that  visited 
the  UN  last  week.  Another  member  was  Rep- 
resentative Claude  Pepper  of  Florida,  who 
commented  that  he  believed  the  United 
States  Is  trying  to  get  out  of  the  Vietnam 
war  as  soon  as  it  honorably  can — "But  some- 
body's got  to  try  to  help  us  find  a  way  out." 
The  honorable  way  out.  or  at  least  the  first 
steps,  has  already  been  indicated  by  Mr. 
Thant,  and  the  United  States  does  not  need 
any  help  to  activate  It.  But  what  would  help 
would  be  a  face-saving  formula,  and  this  Is 
the  area  In  which  the  UN  Is  uniquely  quali- 
fied to  be  useful. 

What  better  course  could  the  United  States 
follow  than  to  defer  to  world  opinion  as 
represented  in  the  UN  and  let  t'le  UN  help 
devise  a  schedule  for  honorable  withdrawal? 
When  U  Thant.  a  native  of  Southeast  Asia, 
urges  an  end  to  the  bombing  he  speaks  for 
the  UN  majority  as  well  as  from  an  Asian 
viewpoint.  So  the  way  is  really  quite  clear— 
and  it  Is.  moreover,  simple  and  practical. 

If  Instead  of  paying  Up-ser.'ice  to  the  UN 
the  Johnson  Administration  would  seriously 
give  it  a  chance  to  function  as  It  ought  to  In 
a  matter  which  surely  threatens  the  peace  of 
the  whole  world,  both  the  US  and  the  UN 
would  benefit  Immeasurably.  The  arresting 
fact  Is  that  this  is  no  poUyannlsh  fancy — It 
can  be  done.  But  will  It? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  that  the  chairman  of  the 
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Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
agreed  to  schedule  hearings  on  my  res- 
olution. Twenty -seven  Senators,  speak- 
ing in  the  Senate  recently,  have  ex- 
pressed views  in  varying  degrees  regard- 
ing support  of  United  Nations  interven- 
tion in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  These  Sena- 
tors have  stressed  the  need  for  the 
United  Nations  to  take  jurisdiction  over 
the  war  and  enforce  a  peace  in  Vietnam. 
I  hope  that  we  can  come  to  an  early 
hearing  on  the  resolution  and  then  that 
Senators  will  again  have  the  opportunity 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  to  determine 
how  their  votes  compare  with  their 
speeches. 


CHANGES  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
executive  council  of  the  AFL-CIO,  meet- 
ing in  New  York  recently,  urged  a  number 
of  changes  in  the  social  security  amend- 
ments passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives—H,R.  12080. 

The  American  labor  movement  from 
the  beginning  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram has  been  concerned  to  adjust  and 
improve  the  social  security  and  welfare 
programs  in  order  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate benefits  for  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
AFL-CIO  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Social  Security  BiiX 
( Statement  bv  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil, New  York,  NY.,  September  11,  1967) 
Substantial  Social  Security  gains,  as  a 
down-payment  on  the  fully  up-to-date  Social 
Security  system  the  nation  should  have  as 
soon  as  possible,  are  a  major  legislative  ob- 
jective of  the  AFLr-CIO  this  year.  The  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.R. 
12080),  while  providing  somewhat  higher 
Social  Security  benefits  and  a  few  other 
changes,  falls  far  short  of  the  steps  which 
can  and  should  be  taken  now  to  improve  the 
lives  of  23  mir.ion  elderly  and  others  depend- 
ent on  Social  Security. 

While  the  House  did  Improve  the  Social 
Security  system  somewhat,  though  not 
nearly  enough,  it  also  has  made  drastic  and 
punitive  changes  In  our  Public  Welfare  sys- 
tem which,  If  allowed  to  stand,  could  deprive 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren of  the  pitifully  meager  payments  they 
have  been  receiving. 

The  House  bill  provides  for  a  12  "2  percent 
increase  in  Social  Security  payments  with 
only  a  minimally  higher  benefit  rise  for  those 
receiving  lowest  benefits.  By  contrast,  the 
President  recommended  and  the  AFL-CIO 
strongly  stipports  a  15  percent  across-the- 
board  Increase  with  substantially  higher 
minimum  benefits.  This  would  mean  not 
only  retirement  benefits  more  In  line  with 
pre-retirement  Incomes  for  all  beneficiarleE. 
but  would  have  a  significantly  more  effective 
Impact  on  the  living  conditions  of  the  8 
million  Social  Security  beneficiaries  now  be. 
low  the  poverty  line.  Here  the  contrast  Is 
sharpest;  The  President's  proposal  would  lift 
at  least  2  million  Social  Security  beneficiaries 
from  the  mire  of  poverty.  The  House  bill 
would  achieve  this  goal  for  only  half  that 
number. 

The  House  refused  to  extend  Medicare  cov- 
erage to  the  disabled.  This  Is  a  group  with 
limited  Incomes  and  hlgher-than-average 
medical  costs  who  particularly  need  and  de- 


serve the  protection  Medicare  can  offer.  The 
House  bill  contains  some  minor  Medicare 
improvements,  but  does  virtually  nothing  to 
put  brakes  on  skyrocketing  fees  and  charges 
paid  under  Medicare.  These  rapidly  rising 
costs  are  not  only  holding  back  needed  Medi- 
care improvements  but.  by  their  Impact  on 
the  general  structure  of  medical  charges,  are 
forcing  up,  at  an  unprecedented  rate  the 
medical  costs  of  all  Americans. 

Bv  sharply  restricting  eligibility  standards 
for  participants  in  the  Medicaid  program, 
the  House  would  bar  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  needy  and  medically  needy  from  medi- 
cal care  their  limited  incomes  put  beyond 
their  reach.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
House  has  also  made  possible  severe  limita- 
tion on  essential  medical  services  for  those 
who  will  still  be  eligible  for  Medicaid. 

The  worst  features  of  the  House-passed 
bill  are  those  relating  to  public  assistance. 
Since  the  days  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  this 
country  has  adhered  to  the  fundamental 
principle  that  people  who  are  unable  to  work 
or  cannot  find  Jobs  are  entitled  to  assistance. 
That  assistance  is  provided  by  the  stales  and 
localities,  largely  under  their  own  standards 
of  eligibility,  need,  and  level  of  payment, 
with  some  of  the  costs  defrayed  by  the  Fed- 
eral goveriunent.  Everywhere  the  assistance 
is  extremely  meager;  in  fact,  in  most  states 
It  Is  below  the  estimate  of  minimum  needs 
set  by  the  states  themselves.  In  the  niajorlty 
of  states,  no  assistance  whatsoever  is  avail- 
able when  there  is  ;in  able-bodied  father 
in  the  home,  regardless  of  how  determined 
his  efforts  to  secure  work. 

What  America  needs  Is  a  thoroughgoing 
overhaul  of  the  public  assistance  system, 
which  would  Include  raising  to  at  least  mini- 
mum levels  the  below-subsistence  payments 
prevailing  today  and  greatly  stepping  up 
training  and  employment  programs  for  wel- 
fare recipients.  This  would  Improve  existing 
subpoverty  living  conditions  and  give  able- 
bodied  public  assistance  recipients,  who  are 
not  caring  for  small  children,  the  oppcH-- 
tunlty  to  obtain  Jobs  at  decent  wages  and 
under  good  working  conditions. 

Instead,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  a  punitive  measure  which  does  noth- 
ing to  improve  shockingly  inadequate  public 
assistance  payments,  but  Jeopardizes  the 
chances  of  large  numbers  of  the  f>oor  of 
continuing  to  obtain  even  these  pittances. 
Under  sanction  of  removal  from  assistance, 
the  House  bUl  would  force  mothers  with 
children  Into  locally-administered  training 
programs  with  no  assurance  that  the  training 
would  be  adequate  or  that  there  would  be 
employment  after  training  is  completed.  Even 
worse,  there  would  be  no  guarantee  of  ade- 
quate day-care  for  children  In  such  families 
or  of  financial  support  for  needy  children 
whose  parents  would  be  removed  from  the 
rolls.  To  reinforce  these  harsh  conditions. 
the  House  placed  an  absolute  celling  on  the 
number  of  children  In  a  state  whose  families 
could  be  given  assistance  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  father.  Thus,  the  full  weight  of 
these  punitive  provisions  would  fall  most 
heavily  on  Innocent  children  who  could  be 
deprived  of  either  the  bare  necessities  of  life 
or  of  their  mother's  care. 

We  are  deeply  disturbed  that  the  House 
has  failed  to  transfer  the  community  work 
and  training  progr.im  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  as  the  President  wisely  recommended. 
The  Labor  Department  has  developed  the 
skill,  knowledge  and  machinery  for  effective- 
ly training  those  who  have  been  marginally 
equipped  to  enter  the  labor  market.  Welfare 
recipients  need  the  best  possible  training, 
under  good  working  conditions  and  decent 
wages,  to  restore  them  to  self-sufficiency. 
We  also  strongly  object  to  the  fact  that  un- 
der the  House  bill  welfare  recipients,  assigned 
to  conxmunlty  work  and  training,  could  be 
placed  In  prl%*ate  Industry  at  stibmlnlmum 
wages  and  without  other  safeguards  that 
would  prevent  their  exploitation. 


The  Social  Security  bill  Is  now  under  Sen- 
ate consideration.  "The  AFL-CIO  urges  the 
Senate  to  make  the  necessary  changes  in  HJR. 
12O80  In  order  that  it  more  nearly  meets  the 
nation's  Social  Security  and  Welfare  require- 
ments. In  particular,  we  ask  the  Senate  to: 

1.  Raise  the  mlnlmtun  Social  Security 
benefit  level  to  $70  for  a  single  person  and 
$105  for  a  couple,  and  Increase  all  other  bene- 
fits bv  at  least  15  percent.  This  would  make 
possible  the  over-all  20  percent  Increase  In 
benefit  payments  the  President  has  recom- 
mended. 

2.  Finance  the  benefit  improvemente  by  an 
Increase  in  the  earnings  level  on  which  both 
contributions  and  Ijeneflts  are  determined, 
by  steps  from  the  present  $6,600  to  $10,800 

3  Extend  Medicare  coverage  to  the  dis- 
abled. 

4.  Establish  reasonable  controls  on  unduly 
high  hospital  charges  and  physician  fees  paid 
under  Medicare. 

5.  Assure  that  Medicaid  is  available  to  the 
needy  and  the  medically  needy  whose  limited 
Incomes  cannot  pay  for  adequate  health  care, 
and  that  it  provides  essential  medical  serv-lces 
to  those  covered. 

6.  Improve  present  appallingly  inadequate 
public  assistance  payments  and  assure  ade- 
quate day-care  for  children  of  families  re- 
ceiving assistance  In  which  the  mother  is 
participating  In  work  and  training  programs; 
eliminate  provisions  in  the  House  bill  which 
would  force  mothers  with  small  children  Into 
work  and  training  programs  without  assur- 
ance of  decent  Jobs  after  training  or  adequate 
day-care  for  their  children;  and  remove  In- 
flexible celling  on  assistance  to  families  with 
dependent  children  eligible  because  of  ab- 
sence of  a  parent. 

7.  Strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  pos- 
sibility of  poor  families  remaining  together 
by  requiring  States  to  make  assistance  avaU- 
able  where  the  father  Is  in  the  home  until 
he  can  obtain  work  for  which  he  Is  qualified. 

8.  Transfer  administration  of  community 
work  and  training  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  with  provision  of  adequate  safeguards 
for  those  assigned  to  this  program,  including 
requirement  of  payment  of  prevailing  wages 
and  in  no  case  less  than  the  applicable  mini- 
mum wage. 


SECRETARY  FREEMAxN  URGES  EN- 
ACTMENT OF  STRATEGIC  GRAIN 
RESERVE  BILL 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  last 
month.  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  S. 
2233,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  strategic  grain  reserve  pro- 
gram. Representative  Pitrcell  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill  in  the  House.  The 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
held  hearings  on  the  measure. 

The  bill  would  do  three  things  First. 
The  bill  would  establish  a  reserve  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans  and  cotton 
as  a  safeguard  against  the  hazard  of 
crop  failure,  to  assure  adequate  supplies 
for  the  export  market,  and  to  assist  the 
needy  people  of  other  nations  in  time  of 
famine  and  disaster. 

Second.  The  bill  would  permit  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  make 
purchases  to  maintain  the  reserve  level 
and  it  authorizes  the  CCC  to  pay  up  to 
15  percent  above  the  announced  loan 
level  for  such  purchases.  At  present.  CCC 
can  increase  its  stocks  only  when  the 
current  farm  market  price  drops  to  the 
loan  level  or  lower.  This  authority  would 
enable  CCC  to  buy  before  the  bottom 
had  been  reached  and  thus  to  help  main- 
tain farm  prices. 

Third.  The  supplies  in  the  strategic 
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reserve  would  be  insulated  from  the 
market.  Sale  of  the  reserve  stocks  could 
not  be  at  less  than  145  percent  of  the 
current  price  support  loan  rates,  unless 
the  President  made  a  declaration  of 
emergency. 

This  year,  American  farmers  re- 
sponded to  the  need  for  greater  produc- 
tion. The  crop  yield  has  been  excep- 
tionally good.  Now  we  are  faced  with  the 
usual  result  of  declining  farm  prices.  We 
should  not  expect  farmers  to  produce 
the  amounts  needed  for  a  national  re- 
serve and  then  to  absorb  the  price  de- 
cline which  comes  because  they  re- 
sponded. The  amounts  needed  for  a  na- 
tional reserve  should  not  be  used  to 
depress  the  market.  The  American  farm- 
ers reserve  this  minimum  protection. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  supporting  legislation  of 
this  kind.  Last  Monday  at  a  news  con- 
ference, Secretary  Freeman,  in  review- 
ing Department  action  to  check  the  cur- 
rent price  decline  of  feed  grains  and 
wheat,  gave  highest  priority  to  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  provide  a  strategic 
grain  reser\'e. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks, made  in  Omaha,  Nebr  .  where  he 
was  addressing  the  National  Association 
of  County  Agricultural  Agents,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  Secretart  Oryix-le  Freeman  Be- 
fore THE  National  Associatton  of   Cotjnty 

ACRICT'LTCRAL    AGENTS,    OMAHA.    NEBR  ,    SEP- 
TUMBEB  18.  1967 

I  Share  the  frustration  of  our  country's 
grain  growers  over  a  price  prob'.em  that  Is 
persisting  beyond  the  end  of  surpluses  There 
Is  no  wheat  surplus  In  the  United  States 
today,  but  as  we  try  to  adjust  to  the  "New 
EJra"  farm  programs  that  make  It  possible 
to  approximately  stear  yearly  production  to 
yearly  needs  we  are  finding  that  Immediate 
supply  levels  occasioned  by  world-wide 
bumper  crof>6  are  prompting  Irregular  and 
discouraging    short    term    market    action. 

An  oversupply  at  harvesttlme  In  the  U.S. 
has  temporarily  glutted  the  market  and 
forced  prices  down. 

We  are  also  faced  with  the  continuing  ef- 
fect on  our  price  levels  of  production  In  other 
countries.  Both  Western  and  Eastern  Europe 
grain  crops  are  big  this  year.  The  Soviet  crop, 
while  not  as  large  as  last  year.  Is  expected  to 
be  large.  Indian  crop  prospects  are  far  better 
than  In  the  last  two  years  Canada's  crop  has 
shown  considerable  Improvement,  and  both 
Argentina  and  Australia  expect  to  have  large 
quantities  for  export.  Despite  this  competi- 
tion, however,  we  are  stlU  optimistic  that 
our  export  goal  of  750  million  bushels  will 
be  met. 

What  is  crucial  at  the  moment,  however. 
Is  the  urgent  need  to  shore  up  prices.  We 
have  taken  every  possible  action  we  can 
legally  take  to  check  this  downward  trend. 

Looking  to  next  year,  we  have  already 
reduced  the  wheat  acreeige  allotment  as  a 
move  designed  to  strengthen  wheat  prices. 
This  action  Is  consistent  with  the  New  Era 
Farm  program.  The  programs  flexibility  is 
geared  to  any  supply  need.  When  more  pro- 
duction Is  needed,  acreage  can  be  Increased. 
If  less  Is  needed,   acreage  can   be   reduced. 

CCC  stocks  are  off  the  market.  We  just  are 
not  selling  any  grain — wheat,  feed  grains 
or  soybeans.  A  very  limited  volume  of  the 
lower  qualities  must  be  moved  for  prudent 
inventory  management.  And  we  are  continu- 
ing  to   provide   a   very   limited   amount   of 


wheat  for  export  on  the  West  Coast  as  an 
Interim  and  necessary  action  to  insure  the 
supplies  needed  to  encourage  expansion  of 
our  dollar  markets  In  Asia,  particularly 
Japan. 

We  are  moving  large  amounts  of  wheat  In 
the  Food-for-Freedom  program.  Just  re- 
cently another  million  tons  of  grain  were 
made  available  to  India.  Additional  quanti- 
ties under  the  program  will  be  announced 
m  the  near  future. 

We  are  taking  all  possible  actions  to  help 
farmers  achieve  a  more  orderly  movement  of 
their  wheat  In  order  to  get  better  prices. 
Most  wheat  program  participants  have  re- 
ceived their  1967  marketing  certificate  pay- 
ments. These  have  averaged  47  cents  per 
bushel  on  all  production.  They  totaled  $725 
million.  This  payment  enables  farmers  to 
withstand  the  financial  pressure  many  of 
them  experience  at  harvesttlme.  In  addition, 
the  loan  program  offers  Immediate  money, 
thus  helping  farmers  to  keep  their  wheat 
off  the  temporarily  distressed  market. 

I  urge  once  again  that  farmers  use  the 
loan  program  to  hold  back  their  grain  and 
not  rush  to  sell  at  distressed  prices. 

We  have  stepped  up  utilization  of  CCC  sur- 
plus bins  as  a  supplementary  means  of  add- 
ing storage  facilities  for  farmers  who  want 
to  withhold  their  wheat  from  the  temporarily 
glutted  market.  Bins  are  being  sold  or  rented. 
We  are  emphasizing  use  of  the  facility  loan 
program  which  has  made  It  possible  for 
farmers  to  add  millions  of  bushels  of  storage 
capacity  on  their  farms  and  materially 
strengthen  their  holding  power. 

Since  wheat  prices  in  every  area  Influence 
prices  In  others,  we  have  tried  to  relieve  stor- 
age distress  in  the  South  and  East  earlier 
this  year.  An  oversupply  of  CCC  bins  In  some 
Midwest  areas  has  been  moved  South  and  Elast 
to  give  those  farmers  added  storage  for  the 
gre.ln  and  soybeans  they  want  to  keep  off  the 
market  at  harvest.  We  have  moved,  or  will 
move  shortly,  more  than  6,700  bins  with  a 
total  capacity  of  22.5  million  bushels. 

A  new  provision  in  the  price  support  pro- 
gram this  year  will  enable  farmers  who  have 
wheat  and  other  grains  in  commercial  ware- 
house storage  to  extend  these  loans  beyond 
the  initial  loan  period.  This  will  supplement 
the  long-time  farm  reseal  program  which  has 
enabled  us  over  the  years  to  hold  millions  of 
bushels  out  of  market  channels. 

The  new  International  Grains  Agreement, 
while  not  effective  until  next  year,  will  Insure 
a  higher  minimum  export  price — about  23 
cents  a  bushel  above  the  level  of  the  old 
agreement. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  specific  actions, 
what  we  need  most  now  is  passage  of  the 
Purcell  Bill. 

This  bin  Is  designed  to  establish  and  main- 
tain government  reserves — insulated  from 
the  market — of  essential  grains  and  soybeans 
at  not  less  than  specified  percentages  of  the 
amounts  needed  annually  for  domestic  use 
and  export.  Such  a  reserve  would  be  In  the 
national  Interest,  as  insurance  against  do- 
mestic or  global  emergencies,  and  would 
serve  to  bolster  farm  prices. 

Purchases  for  reserve  supplies  would  sig- 
nificantly increase  farm  Income.  If  the  CCC 
had  the  authority  to  buy  grain  at  prices 
above  the  loan  level,  market  prices  would 
move  up  quickly.  In  making  these  purchases, 
CCC  obviously  would  reduce  its  loan  activity. 
There  would  be  correspondingly  less  cost  to 
the  Government  as  the  volume  of  price  sup- 
port loans  lessened.  Stocks  acquired  for  the 
reserve  would  have  value  and  probably  would 
return  to  the  Government  more  than  the 
original  asset  value.  The  boost  in  market 
prices  would  increase  total  farm  Income  for 
1967:  crop  wheat,  feed  grains  and  soybeans. 
This  bill,  so  urgently  needed  by  our  grain 
producers  is  being  side-tracked  and  stalled 
by  some  members  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Corrunlttee  who  seem  to  want  a  political  is- 
sue more  than  they  want  higher  farm  prices. 
Every  farmer  who  raises  wheat  or  feed  grains 


or  soybeans  should  be  deeply  concerned  with 
the  delay  in  enactment  of  this  Important 
meastire — the  Purcell  Strategic  Reserve  Grain 
blU. 


PANAMA  CANAL.  THE  JURIDICAL 
STRUCTURE— PART  VII:  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL  ACT  OF  1912 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
previous  statement  to  the  Senate,  I 
quoted  the  full  text  of  the  Spooner  Act 
of  1902  under  which  the  Canal  Zone  was 
acquired  and  the  Panama  Canal  con- 
structed, 1904-14.  As  this  act  did  not  pro- 
vide for  its  permanent  organization  and 
operation,  the  Chairman  and  Chief  En- 
gineer of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Comniis- 
sion.  Col.  George  W.  Goethals.  at  con- 
gressional hearings  in  1911,  submitted 
a  general  outline  of  the  proposed  organi- 
zation and  made  this  meaningful  state- 
ment : 

The  construction  of  the  Canal  is  not  a 
military  proposition;  it  is  a  civil  and  com- 
mercial proposition.  The  fact  that  I  am  In 
the  Army  does  not  alter  that  situation  at 
all.  I  look  upon  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Canal,  as  a  distinctly  civil  and 
commercial  function,  and  that  the  reason 
for  one  being  here  Is  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Canal,  and  after  its  con- 
struction this  should  be  a  civil  function.  But 
we  should  create  such  an  entity  here  that  in 
time  of  war  the  military  necessities  of  the 
situation  would  predominate,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  canal  will  be  subordinated  to 
those  military  features. 

These  key  ideas  pervaded  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1912.  which  was  approved 
by  President  William  H.  Taft  on  August 
24  of  that  year.  The  highlights  of  this 
act  are  as  follows: 

First.  Designated  the  area  acquired 
from  Panama  as  the  "Canal  Zone  '  and 
the  waterway  as  the  "Panama  Canal." 

Second.  Authorized  the  President  to 
declare  by  Executive  order  that  "all  land 
and  land  under  water  within  the  limits 
of  the  Canal  Zone  is  necessarj'  for  the 
construction,  maintenance,  operation, 
sanitation,  or  protection  of  the  Panama 
Canal"  and  to  extinguish  "all  claims  and 
titles  of  adverse  claimants  and  occu- 
pants" with  compensation. 

Third.  Authorized  the  President  to  dis- 
continue by  Executive  order  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  at  an  appropriate 
time  and  "to  complete,  govern,  and  oper- 
ate the  Panama  Canal  and  govern  the 
Canal  Zone"  through  a  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  appointed  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Fourth.  Provided  for  the  levy  of  tran- 
sit tolls  for  use  of  the  canal. 

Fifth.  Established  one  U.S.  district 
court  for  the  Canal  Zone  in  two  divi- 
sions, Balboa  and  Cristobal,  as  part  of 
the  Fifth  Judicial  Circuit  of  the  United 
States. 

Sixth.  Authorized  the  President,  in 
time  of  war  in  which  the  United  States 
may  be  involved  or  in  danger,  to  vest  ex- 
clusive authority  over  the  Canal  Zone 
Grovemment  and  Panama  Canal  in  such 
officer  of  the  U.S.  Army  as  the  President 
may  designate. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Act  of  1912  and  in  conformity 
with  treaty.  President  William  H.  Taft. 
by  Executive  order  on  December  5,  1912. 
declared : 
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All  land  and  land  under  water  within  the 
limits  of  the  Canal  Zone  are  necessary  for 
the  construction,  maintenance,  operation, 
protection,  and  sanitation  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

As  title  to  all  such  area  was  acquired 
by  the  United  States  from  Individual 
owners,  the  Canal  Zone,  in  its  entirety,  is 
a  U.S.  Government  reservation. 

Mr.  President,  on  two  different  oc- 
casions. World  War  I  and  World  War  n, 
the  President,  by  Executive  order,  gave 
the  Commanding  General  of  the  U.S. 
Army  on  the  isthmus  supreme  authority 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Canal  Zone  government.  It  is  a 
matter  of  historical  fact  that  in  neither 
of  these  wars  was  any  act  of  sabotage 
committed  or  any  injury  inflicted  by 
enemy  nations  because  of  the  effective 
precautions  taken  by  our  Armed  Forces 
and  the  canal  organization — services  of 
the  highest  importance  that  reflected 
great  credit  on  those  responsible. 

Because  of  the  historical  importance 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1912,  many 
provisions  of  which  are  embodied  in  the 
Canal  Zone  Code,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  its  full  text  printed  in  the 
Record  to  make  it  readily  available  for 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  all  others 
who  may  be  interested. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  act  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Panama    Canal   Act  or   1912 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  opening,  mainte- 
nance, protection,  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  the  sanitation  and 
government  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
zone  of  land  and  land  under  water  of  the 
width  of  ten  miles  extending  to  the  distance 
of  five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  center  line 
of  the  route  of  the  canal  now  being  con- 
structed thereon,  which  zone  begins  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  three  marine  miles  from  mean 
low-water  mark  and  extends  to  and  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  Into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  distance  of  three  marine  miles 
from  mean  low-water  mark,  excluding  there- 
from the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  and 
their  adjacent  harbors  located  within  said 
zone,  as  excepted  in  the  treaty  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama  dated  November  eight- 
eenth, nineteen  hundred  and  three,  but  In- 
cluding all  Islands  within  said  described 
zone,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  group  of 
islands  In  the  Bay  of  Panama  namely  Perico. 
Naos.  Culebra.  and  Flamenco,  and  any  lands 
and  waters  outside  of  said  limits  above  de- 
scribed which  are  necessary  or  convenient  or 
from  time  to  time  may  become  necessary  or 
convenient  for  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation,  or  protection  of 
the  said  canal  or  of  any  auxiliary  canals, 
lakes,  or  other  works  necessary  or  convenient 
for  the  construction,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, sanitation,  or  protection  of  said  canal, 
the  use,  occupancy,  or  control  whereof  were 
granted  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  the  ratifications  of  which  were 
exchanged  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  Febru- 
ary, nineteen  hundred  and  four,  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  the  canal  now  being  constructed  thereon 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  President  is  author- 
ized, by  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
to  acquire  any  additional  land  or  land  under 
water  not  already  granted,  or  which  was  ex- 
cepted from  the  grant,  that  he  may  deem 
necessary    for   the    operation,    maintenance, 


sanitation,  or  protection  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  to  exchange  any  land  or  land 
under  water  not  deemed  necessary  for  such 
purposes  for  other  land  or  land  under  water 
which  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  such 
purposes,  which  additional  land  or  land  un- 
der water  so  acquired  shall  become  part  of 
the  Canal  Zone. 

SBC.  2.  That  all  laws,  orders,  regulations, 
and  ordinances  adopted  and  promulgated 
in  the  Canal  Zone  by  order  of  the  President 
for  the  government  and  sanitation  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  are  hereby  ratified  and  con- 
firmed as  valid  and  binding  until  Congress 
shall  otherwise  provide.  The  existing  courts 
established  In  the  Canal  Zone  by  Executive 
order  are  recognized  and  confirmed  to  con- 
tinue in  operation  until  the  courts  provided 
for  in  this  Act  shall  be  established 

Sec.  3.  That  the  President  is  authorized 
to  declare  by  Executive  order  that  all  land 
and  land  under  water  within  the  limits  of 
the  Canal  Zone  is  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  operation,  sanitation,  or 
protection  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  to  ex- 
tinguish, by  agreement  when  advisable,  all 
claims  and  titles  of  adverse  claimants  and 
occupants.  Upon  failure  to  secure  by  agree- 
ment title  to  any  such  parcel  of  land  or  land 
under  water  the  adverse  claim  or  occupancy 
shall  be  disposed  of  and  title  thereto  se- 
cured In  the  United  States  and  compensation 
therefor  fixed  and  paid  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  the  aforesaid  treaty  with  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  or  such  modification  of 
such   treaty   as  may   hereafter   be  made. 

Sec.  4.  That  when  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
President  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  shall  be  sufficiently  advanced  toward 
completion  to  render  the  further  services  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  unnecessary 
the  President  is  authorized  by  Executive 
order  to  discontinue  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  which,  together  with  the  pres- 
ent organization,  shall  then  cease  to  exist: 
and  the  F»resldent  is  authorized  thereaft.er 
to  complete,  govern,  and  operate  the  Panama 
Canal  and  govern  the  Canal  Zone,  or  cause 
them  to  be  completed,  governed,  and  op- 
erated, through  a  governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  such  other  persons  as  he  may 
deem  competent  to  discharge  the  various 
duties  connected  with  the  completion,  care, 
maintenance,  sanitation,  operation,  govern- 
ment, and  protection  of  the  canal  and  Canal 
Zone.  If  any  of  the  persons  appointed  or  em- 
ployed as  aforesaid  shall  be  persons  In  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 
the  amount  of  the  official  salary  paid  to  any 
such  person  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  salary  or  compensation  provided 
by  or  which  shall  be  fixed  under  the  terms 
of  this  Act.  The  governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  commissioned  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  and  until  his  successor  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  qualified.  He  shall  receive  a 
salary  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year.  All 
other  persons  necessary  for  the  completion, 
care,  management,  maintenance,  sanitation, 
government,  operation,  and  protection  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Canal  Zone  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  or  by  his  au- 
thority, removable  at  his  pleasure,  and  the 
compensation  of  such  persons  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  President,  or  by  his  authority,  until 
such  time  as  Congress  may  by  law  regulate 
the  same,  but  salaries  or  compensation  fixed 
hereunder  by  the  President  shall  In  no  in- 
stance exceed  by  more  than  twenty-flve  per 
centum  the  salary  or  compensation  paid  for 
the  same  or  similar  services  to  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  in  continental 
United  States.  That  upon  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal  the  President  shall  cause 
the  same  to  be  officially  and  formally  op>ened 
for  use  and  operation. 

Before   the   completion   of   the   canal,   the 
Commission  of  Arts  may  make  a  report  to  the 


President  of  their  recommendation  regard- 
ing the  artistic  character  of  the  structures  of 
the  canal,  such  report  to  be  transmitted  to 
Congress. 

Sec  5.  That  the  President  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  and  from  time  to  time 
change  the  tolls  thni  shall  be  levied  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  use 
of  the  Panama  Canal:  Provided,  That  no 
tolls,  when  prescribed  as  above,  shall  be 
changed,  unless  six  months'  notice  thereof 
shall  have  been  given  by  the  President  by 
proclamation.  No  tolls  shall  be  levied  upon 
vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the 
United  States.  That  section  forty-one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■Sec.  4131.  Vessels  built  within  Uie  United 
States  and  belonging  wholly  to  citizens  there- 
of; and  vessels  which  may  be  captured  in  war 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  lawfully 
condemned  as  prize,  or  which  may  be  ad- 
judged to  be  forfeited  for  a  breach  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States;  and  seagoing  ves- 
sels, whether  steam  or  sail,  which  have  been 
certified  by  the  Steamboat-Inspector  Serv- 
ice as  safe  to  carry  dry  and  perishable  cargo, 
not  more  than  five  years  old  at  the  time 
they  apply  for  registry,  wherever  built,  which 
are  to  engage  only  in  trade  with  foreign 
countries  or  with  the  Phillplpne  Islands  and 
the  Islands  of  Guam  and  Tutulla.  being 
wholly  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
or  corporations  organized  and  chartered  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  thereof,  the  president  and  managing 
directors  of  which  shall  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  corporations  organized  and 
chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  thereof,  the  president 
and  managing  directors  of  which  shall  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  no  oth- 
ers, may  be  registered  as  directed  in  this  ti- 
tle. Foreign-built  vessels  registered  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  not  engage  in  the  coast- 
wise trade:  Presided,  That  a  foreign-bullt 
yacht,  pleasure  boat,  or  vessel  not  used  or 
Intended  to  be  used  for  trade  admitted  to 
American  registry  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  not  be  exempt  from  the  collection  of 
ad  valorem  duty  provided  in  section  thirty- 
seven  of  the  Act  approved  August  fifth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  nine,  entitled  'An  Act  to 
provide  revenue,  equalize  duties,  and  en- 
courage the  industries  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes."  That  all  materials 
of  foreign  production  which  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  or  repair  of  vessels 
built  In  the  United  States  and  all  such  mate- 
rials necessary  for  the  building  or  repair  of 
their  machinery  and  all  articles  necessary 
for  their  outfit  and  equipment  may  be  Im- 
ported into  the  United  States  free  of  duty 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  prescribe:  Provided  further. 
That  such  vessels  so  admitted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  may  contract  with  the 
Postmaster  General  under  the  Act  of  March 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  provide  for  ocean  mall  serv- 
ice between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
pwrts,  and  to  promote  commerce,'  so  long  as 
such  vessels  shall  in  all  respects  comply  with 
the  provisions  and  requirements  of  said 
Act." 

Tolls  may  be  based  upon  gross  or  net  regis- 
tered tonnage,  displacement  tonnage,  or 
otherwise,  and  may  be  based  on  one  form  of 
tonnage  for  warships  and  another  for  ships 
of  commerce.  The  rate  of  tolls  may  be  lower 
upon  vessels  In  ballast  than  upon  vessels 
carrying  passengers  or  cargo.  When  based 
upon  net  registered  tonnage  for  ships  of 
commerce  the  tolls  shall  not  exceed  one 
dollar  and  twenty-flve  cents  per  net  regis- 
tered ton.  nor  be  less,  other  than  for  vessels 
of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens,  than 
the  estimated  proportionate  cost  of  the 
actual  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
canal,  subject,  however,  to  the  provisions  of 
article  nineteen  of  the  convention  between 
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the  UnlWd  Slates  and  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama, entered  Into  November  eighteenth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  three.  If  the  tolls 
shall  not  be  based  upon  net  registered  ton- 
nage, they  shall  not  exceed  the  equivalent  of 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  net  reg- 
istered ton  as  nearly  as  the  same  may  be 
determined,  nor  be  less  than  the  equivalent 
of  seventy-five  cents  per  net  registered  ton. 
The  toll  for  each  passenger  shall  not  be 
more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  The 
Preeldent  Is  authorized  to  make  and  from 
time  to  time  amend  regulations  governing 
the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the 
passage  and  control  of  vessels  through  the 
same  or  any  part  thereof.  Including  the  locks 
and  approaches  thereto,  and  all  rules  and 
regulations  affecUng  pilots  and  pilotage  In 
the  canal  or  the  approaches  thereto  through 
the  adjacent  w.iters. 

Such  regulatioirs  shall  provide  for  prompt 
adjustment  by  agreement  and  Immediate 
payment  of  claims  for  damages  which  may 
arise  from  injury  to  vessels,  cargo,  or  pas- 
sengers from  the  passing  of  vessels  through 
the  locks  under  the  control  of  those  operat- 
ing them  under  such  rules  and  regulations. 
In  case  of  disagreement  suit  may  be  brought 
In  the  district  court  of  the  Canal  Zone 
against  the  governor  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  hearing  and  disposition  of  such  cases 
shall  be  expedited  and  the  Judgment  shall  be 
Immediately  paid  out  of  any  moneys  appro- 
priated or  allotted  for  canal  operation. 

The  President  shall  provide  a  method  for 
the  determination  and  adjustment  of  all 
claims  arising  out  of  personal  injuries  V> 
employes  thereafter  occurring  while  directly 
engaged  In  actual  work  In  connection  with 
the  construction,  maintenance,  operation,  or 
sanitation  of  the  ciinal  or  of  the  Panama 
Railroad,  or  of  any  auxiliary  canals,  locks,  or 
other  works  necessary  and  convenient  for  the 
construction,  maintenance,  operation,  or  san- 
itation of  the  canal,  whether  such  Injuries 
result  In  death  or  not,  and  prescribe  a  sched- 
ule of  compensation  therefor,  and  may  re- 
vise and  modify  such  method  and  schedule 
at  any  time;  and  such  claims,  to  the  extent 
they  shall  be  allowed  on  such  adjustment.  If 
allowed  at  all,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  monej-s 
hereafter  appropriated  for  that  purpose  or 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
Company.  If  said  company  was  responsible 
for  said  Injury,  as  the  case  may  require.  And 
after  such  method  and  schedule  shall  be 
provided  by  the  President,  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  granting  to  certain 
employees  of  the  United  SUtes  the  right  to 
receive  from  It  compensation  for  injuries 
sustained  In  the  course  of  their  employment." 
approved  May  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  eight,  and  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
relating  to  Injured  employees  on  the  Isth- 
mian Cmal,"  approved  February  twenty- 
fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  shall  not 
apply  to  personal  Injuries  thereafter  received 
and  claims  for  which  are  subject  to  determi- 
nation and  adjustment  as  provided  in  this 
section. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
cause  to  be  erected,  maintained,  and  oper- 
ated, subject  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion and  the  Act  of  Congress  to  regulate 
radlo-communlcatlon,  at  suitable  places 
along  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  coast  ad- 
jacent to  Its  two  terminals.  In  connection 
with  the  operation  of  said  canal,  such  wire- 
less telegraphic  installations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  operation,  maintenance, 
sanitation,  and  protection  of  said  canal,  and 
for  other  purposes.  If  It  Is  found  necessary 
to  locate  such  Installations  upon  territory  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Presdent  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  such  agreement  with  said 
Government  as  may  be  necessary,  and  also 
to  provide  for  the  acceptance  and  trans- 
ml8*lon.  by  said  system,  of  all  private  and 
oommerclal  messages,  and  those  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama,  on  such  terms  and  for 
such  tolls  as  the  Preeldent  may  prescribe: 


Proiuied.  That  the  messages  of  the  Govern- 
meint  of  the  United  States  and  the  depart- 
ments thereof,  and  the  management  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  shall  always  be  given  prece- 
dence over  all  other  messages.  The  President 
Is  also  authorized.  In  his  discretion,  to  enter 
Into  such  operating  agreements  or  leases  with 
any  private  wireless  company  or  companies 
as  may  best  Insure  freedom  from  interfer- 
ence with  the  wireless  telegraphic  Installa- 
tions estibllshed  by  the  United  States.  The 
President  Is  also  authorized  to  establish, 
maintain,  and  operate,  through  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company  or  otherwise,  dry  docks, 
repair  shops,  yards,  docks,  wharves,  ware- 
houses, storehouses,  and  other  necessary  fa- 
cilities and  appurtenances  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  coal  and  other  materials,  labor,  re- 
pairs, and  supplies  for  vessels  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and.  Incidentally, 
for  supplying  such  at  reasonable  prices  to 
passing  vessels,  In  accordance  with  appropri- 
ations hereby  authorized  to  be  made  from 
time  to  time  by  Congress  as  a  part  of  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  said  canal. 
Moneys  received  from  the  conduct  of  said 
business  may  be  expended  and  reinvested  for 
such  purposes  without  being  covered  Into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  such 
moneys  are  hereby  appropriated  for  such 
purposes,  but  all  deposits  of  such  funds  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  existing  law 
relating  to  the  deposit  of  other  public  fimds 
of  the  United  States,  and  any  net  profits 
accruing  from  such  business  shall  annually 
be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  Monthly  reports  of  such  receipts  and 
expenditures  shall  be  made  to  the  President 
by  the  persons  In  charge,  and  annual  reports 
shall  be  made  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal  shall.  In  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  such  canal,  have  official  control  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  shall 
perform  all  duties  In  connection  with  the 
civil  government  of  the  Canal  Zone,  which 
Is  to  be  held,  treated,  and  governed  as  an 
adjunct  of  such  Panama  Canal.  Unless  In 
this  Act  otherwise  provided  all  existing  laws 
of  the  Canal  Zone  referring  to  the  civil  gov- 
ernor or  the  civil  administration  of  the 
Canal  Zone  shall  be  applicable  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Panama  Canal,  who  shall  per- 
form all  such  executive  and  administrative 
duties  required  by  existing  law.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  determine  or  cause  to 
be  determined  what  towns  shall  exist  In  th«i 
Canal  Zone  and  subdivide  and  from  time  to 
time  resubdlvlde  said  Canal  Zone  Into  sub- 
divisions, to  be  designated  by  name  or  num- 
ber, so  that  there  shall  be  situated  one  town 
in  each  subdivision,  and  the  boundaries  of 
each  subdivision  shall  be  clearly  defined.  In 
each  town  there  shall  be  a  magistrate's  court 
with  exclusive  original  Jurisdiction  coexten- 
sive with  the  subdivision  In  which  It  Is  situ- 
ated of  all  civil  cases  In  which  the  principal 
sum  claimed  does  not  exceed  three  hundred 
dollars,  and  all  criminal  cases  wherein  the 
punishment  that  may  be  imposed  shall  not 
exceed  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  Im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  thirty  days,  or 
both,  and  all  violations  of  police  regulations 
and  ordinances  and  all  actions  Involving 
possession  or  title  to  personal  property  or 
the  forcible  entry  and  detainer  of  real  estate. 
Such  magistrates  shall  also  hold  preliminary 
Investigations  In  charges  of  felony  and  of- 
fenses under  section  ten  of  this  Act,  and 
commit  or  ball  In  bailable  cases  to  the  dis- 
trict court.  A  sufficient  number  of  magis- 
trates and  constables,  who  must  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  to  conduct  the  biislness 
of  such  courts,  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  Pananaa  Canal  for  terms  of 
four  years  and  until  their  successors  are 
appointed  and  qualified,  and  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  persons  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
President,  or  by  his  authority,  until  such 
time  as  Congress  may  by  law  regulate  the 
same.  The  riiles  governing  said  courts  and 


prescribing  the  duties  of  said  magistrates  and 
constables,  oaths  and  bonds,  the  times  and 
places  of  holding  such  courts,  the  disposition 
of  fines,  costs,  forfeitures,  enforcements  of 
Judgments,  providing  for  appeals  therefrom 
to  the  district  court,  and  the  disposition, 
treatment,  and  pardon  of  convicts  shall  be 
established  by  order  of  the  President.  The 
governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  shall  appoint 
all  notaries  public,  prescribe  their  powers 
and  duties,  their  official  seal,  and  the  fees  to 
be  charged  and  collected  by  them. 

Sec.  8.   That   there  shall  be  in  the  Canal 
Zone  one  district  court  with  two  divisions, 
one  including  Balboa  and  the  other  Includ- 
ing Cristobal;  and  one  district  Judge  of  the 
said  district,  who  shall  hold  his  court  In  both 
divisions  at  such  time  as  he  muy  designate 
by   order,    at    leAst   once    a    month    in    each 
division.  The  rules  of  practice  in  such  dis- 
trict court  shall   be  prescribed  or  amended 
by  order  of  the  President.  The  said  district 
court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  of  all 
felony  cases,  of  offenses  arising  under  section 
ten  of  this  Act.  all  causes  In  equity;   admi- 
ralty and  all  cases  at  law  Involving  principal 
sums  exceeding  three   hundred   dollars   and 
all    appeals    from    Judgments    rendered    in 
magistrates'   court.  The   Jurisdiction   in  ad- 
miralty herein   conferred   upon   the  district 
Judge   and   the   district   court   shall   be   the 
same  that  Is  exercised  by  the  United  States 
district  Judges  and  the  United  States  district 
courts,  and  the  procedure  and  practice  shall 
also  be  the  same.  The  district  court  or  the 
judge    thereof    shall    also   have    Jurisdiction 
of   all   other   matters   and   proceedings   not 
herein  provided   for  which   are  now  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Canal 
Zone,     the    District    Court    of     the    Canal 
Zone,  or  the  Judges  thereof.  Said  Judge  shall 
provide  for  the  selection,  summoning,  serv- 
ing, and  compensation  of  Jurors  from  among 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  be  sub- 
ject to  jury  duty  in  either  division  of  such 
district,    and    a    Jury    shall    be    had    in    any 
criminal  case  or  civil  case  at  law  originating 
In  said  court  on  the  demand  of  either  party. 
There   shall    be    a    district   attorney    and    a 
marshal  for  said  district.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  district  attorney  to  conduct  all  busi- 
ness, civil  and  criminal,  for  the  Government, 
and   to   advise   the  governor   of   the  Panama 
Canal   on   all   legal   questions   touching   the 
operation  of  the  canal  and  the  administra- 
tion of  civil  affairs.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
marshal  to  execute  all  process  of  the  cotyt, 
preserve  order  therein,  and  do  all  things  Inci- 
dent  to   the  office   of  marshal.   The  district 
Judge,  the  district  attorney,  and  the  marshal 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
for  terms  of  four  years  each,  and  until  their 
successors  are   appointed  and  qualified,  and 
during    their    terms    of    oiflce    shall    reside 
within  the   Canal   Zone,   and  shall  hold  no 
other  office  nor  serve  on   any  official   board 
or  commission  nor  receive  any  emoluments 
except  their  s.ilarles.  The  district  judge  shall 
receive    the    same    salary    paid    the    district 
Judges  of  the  United  St.-^tes.  and  shall  ap- 
point the  clerk  of  said  court,  and  may  ap- 
point   one    assistant    when    necesf.ary.    who 
shall    receive    salaries    to    be    fixed    by    the 
President.   The   district    Judge   shall   be   en- 
titled to  six  weeks'  leave  of  absence  each  year 
with  pay.  During  his  absence  or  during  any 
period  of  disability  or  disqualification  from 
sickness  or  otherwise  to  discharge  his  duties 
the  same  shall  be  temporarily  performed  by 
any  circuit  or  district  Judge  of  the  United 
Slates  who  may  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  who.  during  such  service,  shall  re- 
ceive the  additional   mileage  and  per  diem 
allowed    by    law    to    district    judges    of    the 
United  States  when  holding  court  away  from 
their  homes.  The  district  attorney  and  the 
marshal  shall  be  paid  each  a  salary  of  five 
thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

Sec.   9.  That    the    records   of    the    existing 
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courts  and  all  causes,  proceedings,  and  crim- 
inal prosecutions  pending  therein  as  shown 
by  the  dockets  thereof,  except  as  herein  oth- 
erwise provided,  shall  lmmedi.it«ly  upon  the 
organization  of  the  courts  created  by  this  Act 
be  transferred  to  such  new  courts  having 
Jurisdiction  of  like  cases,  be  entered  upon 
the  dockets  thereof,  and  proceed  as  If  they 
had  originally  been  brought  therein,  where- 
upon all  the  existing  courts,  except  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Canal  Zone,  shall  cease 
to  exist.  The  President  may  continue  the 
Sup-eme  Court  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  retain 
the  _'udges  thereof  in  office  for  such  time  as 
to  liim  maj  seam  neiessary  to  determine 
finally  anv  cau-ses  and  proceedings  which  may 
be  pending  therein.  All  laws  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Imposing  duties  upon  the  clerks  or 
ministerial  officers  of  existing  courts  shall 
apply  and  impose  such  duties  upon  the  clerks 
and  mlrUsterial  officers  of  the  new  courts  cre- 
ated by  this  Act  having  Jurisdiction  of  like 
cases,  matters,  and  duties. 

All  existing  law^s  in  the  Canal  Zone  govern- 
ing practice  and  procedure  In  existing  courts 
shall  be  appUcable  and  adapted  to  the  prac- 
tice and  procedure  in  the  new  courts. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit  of  the  United  Slates  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  review,  revise,  modify,  reverse,  or 
affirm  the  final  judgments  and  decrees  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  to  ren- 
der such  judgments  as  m  the  opinion  of  the 
said  appellate  court  should  have  been  ren- 
dered by  the  trial  court  in  all  actions  and 
proceedings  In  which  the  Constitution,  or  any 
statute,  treaty,  title,  right,  or  privilege  of  the 
United  States,  is  involved  and  a  right  there- 
under denied,  and  in  cases  In  which  the  value 
In  controversy  exceeds  one  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  ascertained  by  the  oath  of  either  party, 
or  by  other  competent  evidence,  and  also  in 
criminal  causes  wherein  the  offense  charged 
is  punishable  as  a  felony.  And  such  appellate 
jurisdiction,  subject  to  the  right  of  review  by 
or  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  as  In  other  cases  authorized  by  law. 
may  be  exercised  by  said  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals in  the  same  manner,  under  the  same 
regulations,  and  by  the  same  procedure  as 
nearly  as  practicable  as  is  done  in  reviewing 
the  final  Judgments  and  decrees  of  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  10.  That  after  the  Panama  Canal  shall 
have  been  completed  and  opened  for  opera- 
tion the  governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  shall 
have  the  right  to  make  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, touching  the  right  of  any  person  to 
remain  upon  or  pass  over  any  part  of  the 
Canal  Zone  as  may  be  necessary.  Any  person 
violating  any  of  such  rules  or  regulations 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 
conviction  in  the  District  Court  of  the  Canal 
Zone  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing five  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  a  year,  or  both,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  cotirt.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person,  by  any  means  or  In  any  way,  to 
Injure  or  obstruct,  or  attempt  to  Injure  or 
obstruct,  any  part  cf  the  Panama  Canal  or 
the  locks  thereof  or  the  approaches  there- 
to. Any  person  violating  this  provision  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  on  conviction  In 
the  District  Court  of  the  Canal  Zone  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten 
thousand  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  years,  or  both.  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court.  If  the  act  shall  C4iuse  the 
death  of  any  person  within  a  year  and  a  day 
thereafter,  the  person  so  convicted  shall  be 
guilty  of  murder  and  shall  be  punished  ac- 
cordingly. 

Sec  11.  That  section  five  of  the  Act  to 
regulate  commerce,  approved  February 
fourth,  elght«en  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 
as  heretofore  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a  new  paragraph  at  the  end 
thereof,  as  follows : 

•From  and  after  the  first  day  of  July, 
nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen.  It  shall  be 


unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  or  other 
common  carrier  subject  to  the  Act  to  regu- 
late commerce  to  own.  lease,  operate,  control, 
or  have  any  interest  whatsoever  (by  stock 
ownership  or  otherwise,  either  directly.  In- 
directly, through  any  holding  company,  or 
by  stockholders  or  directors  in  common,  or 
in  any  other  manner)  in  any  common  car- 
rier by  water  operated  through  the  Panama 
Canal  or  elsewhere  with  which  said  railroad 
or  other  carrier  aforesaid  does  or  may  com- 
pete for  traffic  or  any  vessel  carrying  freight 
or  passengers  upon  said  water  route  or  else- 
where with  which  said  railroad  or  other 
carrier  aforesaid  does  or  may  compete  for 
traffic;  and  in  case  of  the  violation  of  this 
provision  each  day  in  which  such  violation 
continues  shall  be  deemed  a  separate 
offense." 

Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  deter- 
mine questions  of  fact  as  to  the  competition 
or  possibility  of  competition,  after  full  hear- 
ing, on  the  application  of  any  railroad  com- 
pany or  other  carrier.  Such  application  may 
be  filed  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  any  existing  service  Is  In  violation 
of  this  section  and  pray  for  an  order  permit- 
ting the  continuance  of  any  vessel  or  vessels 
already  in  operation,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
asking"  an  order  to  Install  new  service  not  in 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. The  commission  may  on  its  own  mo- 
tion or  the  application  of  any  shipper  Insti- 
tute proceedings  to  Inquire  Into  the  opera- 
tion of  any  vessel  In  use  by  any  railroad  or 
other  carrier  which  has  not  applied  to  the 
commission  and  had  the  question  of  compe- 
tition or  the  possibility  of  competition  de- 
termined as  herein  provided.  In  all  such  cases 
the  order  of  said  commission  shall  be  final. 

If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  any  such  existing 
specified  service  by  water  other  than  through 
the  Panama  Canal  is  being  operated  in  the 
Interest  of  the  public  and  Is  of  advantage 
to  the  convenience  and  commerce  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  such  extension  will  neither  ex- 
clude, prevent,  nor  reduce  competlon  on  the 
route  by  water  under  consideration,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  may,  by 
order,  extend  the  time  during  which  such 
service  by  water  may  continue  to  be  operated 
beyond  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
fourteen.  In  every  case  of  such  extension  the 
rates,  schedules,  and  practices  of  such  water 
carrier  shall  be  filed  wnth  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  Is  the  railroad  or  other  com- 
mon carrier  controlling  such  wat-er  carrier  or 
Interested  In  any  manner  in  its  operation : 
Provixicd,  Any  application  lor  extension  under 
the  terms  of  this  provision  filed  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  prior  to  July 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  but  for 
any  reason  not  heard  and  disposed  of  before 
said  dat«.  may  be  considered  and  granted 
thereafter. 

No  vessel  permitted  to  engage  m  the  coast- 
wise or  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  permitted  to  enter  or  pass  through 
said  canal  if  such  ship  is  owned,  chartered, 
operated,  or  controlled  by  any  person  or  com- 
pany which  is  doing  business  In  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety,  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect  trade  and 
commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies.  "  or  the  provisions  of  sections 
seventy-three  to  seventy-seven,  both  Inclu- 
sive, of  an  Act  approved  August  twenty- 
seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four, 
entitled  "An  .Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  pro- 
vide revenue  for  the  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  or  the  provisions  of  any 
other  Act  of  Congress  amending  or  supple- 
menting the  said  Act  of  July  second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety,  commonly  known  as  the 
Sherman    Antitrust    Act,    and    amendments 


thereto,  or  said  sections  of  the  Act  of  Avigust 
twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-four.  The  question  of  fact  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  judgment  of  any  court  of 
the  United  States  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
in  any  cause  pending  before  it  to  which  the 
owners  or  operators  of  such  ship  are  parties. 
Suit  may  be  brought  by  any  shipper  or  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Thai  section  six  of  said  Act  to  regulate 
commerce,  as  heretofore  amended,  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  at  the 
end  thereof,  as  follows: 

"When  property  may  be  or  Is  transported 
from  point  to  point  In  the  United  States  by 
rail  and  water  through  the  Panama  Canal  or 
otherwise,  the  transportation  being  by  a 
common  carrier  or  carriers,  and  not  entirely 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  State,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  shall  have  Juris- 
diction of  such  transportation  and  of  the 
carriers,  both  by  rail  and  by  water,  which 
may  or  do  engage  In  the  same,  in  the  follow- 
ing particulars.  In  addition  to  the  Jurisdiction 
given  by  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce,  as 
amended  June  eighteenth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  ten : 

"(a)  To  establish  physical  connection  be- 
tween the  lines  of  the  rail  carrier  and  the 
dock  of  the  water  carrier  by  directing  the 
rail  carrier  to  make  suitable  connection  be- 
tween Its  line  and  a  track  or  tracks  which 
have  been  constructed  from  the  dock  to  the 
limits  of  Its  right  of  way,  or  by  directing 
either  or  both  the  rail  and  water  carrier. 
Individually  or  In  connection  with  one  an- 
other, to  construct  and  connect  with  the 
lines  of  the  rail  carrier  a  spur  track  or  tracks 
to  the  dock.  This  provision  shall  only  apply 
where  such  connection  Is  reasonably  prac- 
ticable, can  be  made  with  safety  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  where  the  amount  of  business  to 
be  handled  Is  sufficient  to  Justify  the  outlay. 
The  commission  shall  have  full  author- 
ity to  determine  the  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  these  connecting  tracks,  when 
constructed,  shall  be  operated,  and  It  may. 
either  In  the  construction  or  the  operation 
of  such  tracks,  determine  what  sum  shall  be 
paid  to  or  by  either  carrier.  The  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  extend  to  cases  where 
the  dock  Is  owned  by  other  parties  than  the 
carrier  Involved. 

"(b)  To  establish  through  routes  and  max- 
imum Joint  rates  between  and  over  such 
rail  and  water  lines,  and  to  determine  all 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  w.hlch  such 
lines  shall  be  operated  In  the  handling  of 
the  traffic  embraced. 

■(C)  To  establish  maximum  proportional 
rat«s  by  rail  to  and  from  the  ports  to  which 
the  traffic  is  brought,  or  from  which  it  Is 
taken  by  the  water  carrier,  and  to  determine 
to  what  traffic  and  In  connection  with  what 
vessels  and  upon  what  terms  and  conditions 
such  rates  shall  apply.  By  proportional  rates 
are  meant  those  which  differ  from  the  cor- 
responding local  rates  to  and  from  the  f)ort 
and  which  apply  only  to  traffic  which  has 
been  brought  to  the  port  or  is  carried  from 
the  port  by  a  common  carrier  by  water. 

"(d)  If  any  rail  carrier  subject  to  the  Act 
to  regulate  commerce  enters  into  arrange- 
ments with  any  water  carrier  operating  from 
a  port  In  the  United  States  to  a  foreign 
country,  through  the  Panama  Canal  or  other- 
wise, for  the  handling  of  thrcugh  business 
between  interiors  points  of  the  Utilied  States 
and  such  foreign  country,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  may  require  such 
railway  to  enter  Into  similar  arrangements 
with  any  or  all  other  lines  of  steamships 
operating  from  said  port  to  the  same  foreign 
country." 

The  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  relating  to  this  section  shall 
only  be  made  upon  formal  complaint  or  In 
proceedings  Instituted  by  the  commission  of 
Its  own  motion  and  after  full  hearing.  The 
orders  provided  for  in  the  two  amendments 
to    the    Act    to   regulate    commerce    enacted 
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in  thl»  eectlon  shall  be  served  In  the  same 
manner  and  enforced  by  the  same  penalties 
and  proceedings  as  are  the  orders  of  the 
commission  made  under  the  provisions  of 
section  fifteen  of  the  Act  to  regulate  com- 
merce as  amended  June  eighteenth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten.  and  they  may  be  condi- 
tioned for  the  payment  of  any  sum  or  the 
giving  of  security  for  the  payment  of  any 
sum  or  the  discharge  of  any  obligation  which 
may  be  required  by  the  terms  of  said  order. 

Sec  12  That  all  laws  and  treaties  relaUng 
to  the  extradition  of  persons  accused  of 
crime  in  force  In  the  United  States,  to  the 
extent  that  they  may  not  be  in  conflict  with 
or  superseded  by  any  special  treaty  entered 
into  between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  with  respect  to  the  Canal 
Zone  and  all  laws  relating  to  the  rendition 
of  fugitives  from  Justice  as  between  the  .sev- 
eral States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States  shall  extend  to  and  be  considered  in 
force  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for  such  pur- 
poses and  such  purposes  only  the  Canal  Zone 
shall  be  considered  and  treated  as  an  orga- 
nized Territory  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  13  That  In  time  of  war  in  which  the 
United  States  shall  be  engaged,  or  when,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  President,  war  Is  Immi- 
nent such  officer  of  the  Army  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  designate  shall,  upon  the  order  of 
the  President,  assume  and  have  exclusive  au- 
thority and  Jurisdiction  over  the  operation 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  all  of  Ita  adjuncts, 
appendants,  and  appurtenances,  including 
the  entire  control  and  government  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  during  a  conUnuance  of 
such  condlUon  the  governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal  shall,  in  all  respects  and  particulars 
as  to  the  operation  of  such  Panama  Canal, 
and  all  duties,  matters,  and  transactions  af- 
fecting the  Canal  Zone,  be  subject  to  the 
order  and  direction  of  such  officer  of   the 

Army. 

Sec  14  That  thU  Act  shall  be  known  as, 
and  referred  to  as,  the  Panama  Canal  Act, 
and  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  any 
or  all  of  ita  provisions  or  to  extend,  modify, 
or  annul  any  rule  or  regulation  made  under 
Its  authority  Is  expressly  reserved. 

Approved,  August  24.  1912. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  2388'  to  provide  an  un- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act.  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  now  briefly  to  complete  my  presenta- 
tion of  the  bill. 

For  the  information  of  Senators,  i 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  ProutyI  will  want  to  repre- 
sent the  point  of  view  of  the  minority 
on  the  committee. 

It  is  my  information  that  there  will 
be  no  possibility  of  any  votes  this  after- 
noon, but  it  is  anticipated  that  there 
will  be  a  good  many  votes  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today,  I  spoke 
about  some  of  the  Impressive  accom- 
plishments of  the  war  on  poverty,  men- 
tioning the  Headstart  program,  the  Job 
Corps,  and  legal  services. 

I  should  now  like  to  refer  to  the  fourth 
accomplishment  which  deals  with  the 
VISTA  volunteers.  These  are  young  men 
and  young  women  who  have  enlisted  in 
the  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 
who  have  served  or  are  currently  serving 
at  least  a  year  in  rural  poverty  areas,  in 


urban  slums,  on  Indian  reservations,  and 
with  the  migrant  poor. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr. 
ByrdI  has  indicated  some  disenchant- 
ment With  certain  activities  of  the  VISTA 
volunteers  in  West  Virginia.  It  may  well 
be  that  most  of  those  problems  arise 
from  the  conduct  of  Appalachian  volun- 
teers who  are  not  recruited  and  are  not 
operating  under  the  poverty  program. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  further  time  at 
this  point  with  regard  to  VISTA  other 
than  to  say  I  have  personally  followed 
the  training  and  the  work  of  the  VISTA 
volunteers  all  over  the  country,  and 
evcrj'where  the  subcommittee  went  in 
connection  with  our  hearings,  and  also 
during  the  course  of  the  Washington 
hearings,  we  had  occasion  to  examme 
and  test  the  effectiveness  of  its  work. 

I  think  I  can  say  without  legitimate 
fear  of  contradiction  that,  with  very,  very 
few  exceptions — in  fact,  one  could  name 
them  with  far  fewer  than  the  fingers  of 
one's  hand— the  VISTA  volunteers  have 
been  extraordinarily  successful  in  their 
accomplishments.  They  are  the  domestic 
equivalent  of  the  Peace  Corps.  They  are 
motivated  by  the  same  Ideals.  They  are 
given  nearly  identical  training,  although, 
of  course,  their  training  goes  to  areas  in 
the  United  States  where  they  expect  to 
be  assigned. 

As  we  followed  their  work,  I  found,  at 
least,  that  they  have  given  almost  uni- 
form satisfaction  in  every  poverty  com- 
munity they  have  served. 

t  personaUy  feel  that  the  3.000  VISTA 
volunteers  constitute  a  real  star  in  the 
crown  of  the  director  of  the  war  on 
poverty. 

A  fifth  area  where  there  has  been  a 
substantial  achievement  is  in  the  fact 
that  30.000  poor  but  talented  high  school 
students  are  participating  in  the  Upward 
Bound  program,  which  equips  them  for 
the  opportunity  of  attending  colleee. 
One  of  the  concerns  which  we  have  had 
with  respect  to  children  from  poverty 
families  who  went  into  high  school,  and 
in  many  cases  to  college,  was  the  lack  of 
any  motivation  for  the  bright  ones  to  go 
on  and  take  college  training  and  under- 
take a  college  career. 

A  great  many  of  these  young  men  and 
women  have  plenty  of  talent  to  go 
through  college.  Many  of  them  had  finan- 
cial difficulties  in  their  familie.s.  which 
made  it  difficult  for  them  to  raise  tuition 
money,  but  a  great  many  more  were  not 
motivated  because  it  had  not  occurred  to 
them  that  they  were  college  material. 
These  students  who  were  brought  into 
the  Upward  Bound  program— 30.000  cf 
them — have  been  given  that  motivation, 
through  on-campus  training  which  they 
have  received  during  the  summers  of 
their  junior  and  senior  high  school  years, 
and  to  some  extent  during  the  course  of 
the  academic  year,  also. 

I  have  seen  a  great  many  of  these 
young  people.  A  good  many  of  them  come 
"down  to  Washington  from  time  to  time. 
When  we  went  to  Johnstown,  Pa.,  with 
the  subcommittee  not  too  long  ago,  we 
had  a  magnificent  exposition  of  the  work 
which  is  being  done  in  Upward  Bound 
there  under  a  very  able  professor  in  one 
of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

I  am  confident,  from  what  I  have  seen 
myself,  that  this  Upward  Bound  program 


has  helped  take  the  chains  of  poverty  off 
the  feet  and  hands  of  many  a  talented 
high  school  student  who  never  thought, 
before  this  program  was  begun,  that  he 
would  go  on  to  college. 

A  sixth  achievement  of  the  war  on 
poverty  deals  with  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  There,  over  the  years  since 
that  program  began,  more  than  900.000 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  cf  16  and 
21  have  received  full-time  or  part-time 
work — experience  in  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  This  work  experience  has 
been  confined  to  two  categories;  first, 
among  these  who  are  still  in  high  school 
or  college;  and,  second,  work-experience 
for  those  who  dropped  out  of  school  and 
did  not  attend  college. 

There  have  been  •'bugs.'"  to  use  the 
vernacular,  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program,  but  I  believe  we  will  be 
able  to  sustain,  during  the  course  of  the 
debate,  the  proposition  that  these  900,000 
boys  and  girls  who  went  through  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  came  out  of  it  far  better 
citizens  than  they  were  when  they  went 
in  it,  were  far  better  able  to  obtain  use- 
ful employment,  and  were  far  better 
oriented  to  the  communities  of  which 
they  are  a  part.  I  think  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  on  the  whole  has 
been  one  of  the  great  successes  of  the 
poverty  program. 

And  finally,  as  an  eighth  achievement 
of  the  poverty  program,  more  than  42,- 
000  Americanr  have  received  rural  loans 
for  farm  improvements  and  small  in- 
come-producing enterprises.  These  42.- 
000  Americans  have  in  large  part  been 
able  to  lift  themselves  out  of  the  penury 
and  misery  in  which  they  were  living 
with  the  assistance  of  the  rural  loans 
which  have  been  made  under  the  aus- 
■pices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  think  there  is  a  solid  record  of 
achievement  in  connection  with  the 
rural  loans,  and  the  committee  proposes 
to  extend  that  program  in  the  pending 
bill. 

These  eight  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
specific  achievements  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. These  are  obvious,  palpable,  and 
measurable  gains  in  terms  of  statistics, 
but  there  are  many  other  gains  that  must 
be  ascribed  to  this  war  on  poverty  which 
are  less  obvious  and  nearly  impossible  to 
measure.  Among  these  we  would  have  to 
add  the  goodly  number  of  families  who 
have  been  rejoined  and  strengthened 
because,  through  economic  dignity,  they 
have  been  given  new  hope ;  young  people 
who  have  been  diverted  from  delin- 
quency, crime,  and  even  rioting  by  their 
involvement  and  pride  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Coi-ps;  high  school  dropouts 
who  have  been  inspired  to  continue  their 
education  and  go  on  to  college;  young 
parents  who  have  kept  their  children  in- 
stead of  offering  them  for  adoption  as 
the  result  of  job  training  that  gave  them 
new  ambitions  and  new  goals:  impover- 
ished individuals  who  were  saved  from 
becoming  cynical  and  antisocial  as  the 
result  of  free  legal  services  on  evictions 
or  repossession  of  furniture,  automo- 
bile, television  set,  and  so  forth. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  changes  in  spirit 
and  viewpoint  to  which  President  John- 
son  referred   when   he   suggested   that 
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the  basic  conditions  of  life  for  the  poor 
must  be  and  can  be  changed. 

There  are  13  particular  titles  to  the 
bill  pending  before  us,  and  I  recited  them 
both  with  respect  to  the  titles  of  the  bill 
and  the  titles  in  the  report— where  in 
each  instance  there  are  findings  and 
legislative  recommendations — when  I 
made  my  opening  spejch  last  Friday. 

I  do  not  intend  to  review  each  of  these 
titles  in  detail,  nor  do  I  at  this  time  in- 
tend to  make  a  presentation  in  support 
of  the  emergency  employment  program 
which  is  title  II  of  the  act,  and  which  is 
discussed  with  respect  to  findings  and 
legislative  recommendations  as  part  14 
of  the  report.  I  think  for  the  present  this 
is  an  adequate  presentation  of  the  bill 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  commit- 
tee; and  in  order  to  advise  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  that  we  are  now  ready 
for  him  to  speak,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.s3istanc  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  c?.ll  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  at  th'^ 
outset,  and  before  beginning  my  com- 
ments on  the  war  on  poverty  in  general, 
and  on  S.  2388  in  particular.  I  want  t^ 
point  out  an  error  of  quotation  in  the 
supplemental  viev.s  which  I  made  in  the 
committee  report  to  this  bill,  which  is 
desien.ited  -gcth  Congress,  first  session. 
Senate  Report  563  on  S.  2388.  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1967." 

Mr.  President,  on  page  209  of  that  com- 
mittee reix)rt  I  have  included  a  short 
paragraph  which  I  attributed  to  Prof. 
Sar  A.  Levitan,  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton University. 

Mr.  President.  Professor  Levitan  to  my 
knowledge  did  not  make  the  statement 
which  I  have  atti-ibuted  to  him  and  I 
regret  most  sincerely  that  this  error  has 
occurred.  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will 
result  in  no  embarrassment  to  Dr.  Levi- 
tan. 

Those  who  know  Dr.  Levitan  will  know 
upon  reading  my  supplemental  views 
that  the  quotation  is  in  error,  for  those 
who  know  him  also  would  realize  that  the 
quotation  simply  is  not  his  own. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  had  a  long  work- 
ing relationship  with  Dr.  Levitan.  I  know 
he  has  v.hat  I  con.sider  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  minds  in  the  field  of  manpower 
and  training.  I  have  enjoyed  working 
with  him  during  my  membership  on  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  and  there  are 
few  persons  for  whom  I  have  greater  re- 
spect. I  know  that  my  colleagues  share 
these  thoughts  of  Dr.  Levitan  and  his 
capabilities.  I  depend  upon  him  very 
heavily,  and  this  relstionship  will.  I  am 
sure,  continue.  The  Congress  itself  con- 
tinues to  profit  in  large  respecl;  from  the 
contributions  which  Dr.  Levitan  so  will- 
incly  makes  to  It. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  again.  I  regret  sincerely 
that  this  error  has  occurred  and  I  am  go- 
ing immediately  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
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mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
ask  that  this  quotation  which  I  attributed 
to  Dr.  Lc\itan  be  deleted  from  the  per- 
manent records  of  the  reports  of  that 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  now  like  to 
address  myself  to  the  pending  bill.  Once 
again  it  is  time  for  our  aimual  discussion 
of  the  war  on  poverty.  Each  time  this 
measure  has  come  to  the  floor,  increasing 
numbers  of  controversies  surrounding 
various  programs  are  noted,  and  increas- 
ing numbers  of  people  express  doubts 
about  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  leg- 
islation. But  despite  this  mounting  skep- 
ticism, no  viable  alternative  programs 
have  been  suggested,  or  seriously 
considered. 

I  have  consistently  voiced  doubts  about 
the  efficacy  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  as  it  is  presently  designed.  Yet.  since 
I  have  agreed  with  and  continue  to  sup- 
port its  purpose,  and  because  I  see  an  in- 
creasing urgency  for  legislation  in  this 
area,  I  have  not  and  will  not  introduce 
any  disabling  or  crippling  amendments 
to  the  bill. 

However,  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
to  suggest  that  while  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  as  we  know  it  today  has 
raised  the  aspirations  of  millions  of  poor 
Americans,  it  has  fallen  far  short  of  ful- 
filling their  expectations.  I  suggest. 
therefore,  that  this  is  perhaps  the  last 
time  that  such  a  mixed  collection  of  out- 
dated and  ineffectual  programs  can  be 
expected  to  pass  this  body  without  inno- 
vative and  creative  changes.  We  cannot 
continue  to  rely  on  the  shopworn  cliche 
"well,  we  have  tried." 

Early  this  spring  I  indicated  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty  that  I  was  going  to 
conduct  my  own  investigation  of  the  war 
on  poverty. 

I  would  have  liked  to  study  poverty  in 
all  areas  of  the  country.  However,  my 
staff  is  small  and  I  was  forced  to  limit  the 
area  and  scope  of  my  investigation. 
Therefore,  I  decided  to  concentrate  on 
the  effect  of  the  poverty  program  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  Lnitiated  my  investigation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  I  found  the  reports  com- 
pleted by  OEO  and  the  subcommittee's 
special  investigation  committee  discour- 
aging. I  was  appalled  by  their  lack  of 
objectivity,  their  lack  of  reliable  statistics 
and  their  failure  to  utilize  scientific  tech- 
niques or  evaluation.  The  community 
action  agency  reports  wlilch  I  have  seen 
are  both  cursory  and  inaccurate. 

My  study,  I  hope,  when  it  is  complete, 
will  demonstrate  that  reliable  data  can 
be  easily  obtained  and  clearly  presented 
through  utilization  of  scientific  methods. 
I  am  collecting  the  following  kinds  of 
data:  tape-recorded  interviews  with 
poverty  officials  and  ordinary  citizens, 
questionnaires  given  to  poverty  staff  per- 
sonnel and  recorded  on  IBM  cards,  GAO 
audits,  reports  on  the  progress  of  neigh- 
borhood development  center  programs, 
and  random  sample  survey  information 
culled  from  interviews  with  inhabitants 
of  poverty  areas  in  the  District. 

This  study  has  not  yet  been  finished, 
and  I  anticipate  that  it  will  take  some 
additional  time  to  complete.  A^  my  in- 


vestigation continues,  I  will  from  time 
to  time  infoiTO  the  Senate  of  the  results. 

If  there  is  anything  I  have  learned 
from  my  investigation,  it  is  that  poverty 
in  the  United  States  is  a  complex 
phenomenon  to  which  there  are  no  simple 
solutions.  My  views  on  this  subject  are 
necessarily  somewhat  involved,  and, 
therefore,  I  ask  that  Senators  bear  with 
me  as  I  attempt  to  set  before  them 
the  problem  as  I  see  it. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  no  perfect 
definition  of  poverty  has  yet  been  devel- 
oped. Certainly  poverty  in  the  United 
States  is  noticeably  different  from  pov- 
erty in  a  country  such  as  India,  where 
millions  annually  starve  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  no  home  other  than  the 
streets.  The  fact  that  the  poor  in  the 
United  States  have  comparatively  more 
than  their  counterparts  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  bothered  some  experts. 

Reviewing  this  paradoxical  situation, 
I  can  sympathize  with  Prof.  John  B. 
Parrish  when  he  raises  the  following 
question  in  a  recent  article  printed  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report: 

How  can  the  "massive"  group  of  Amer- 
ica's "hopeless  poor"  buy  so  much  with  so 
little? 

He  cites  the  fact  that  almost  all  Amer- 
icans have  automatic  cooking  equipment, 
refrigeration,  telephones,  and  some  kind 
of  medical  aid  as  evidence  that — 

There  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  the  "new 
poverty"  thesis. 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  Mollle  Orshan- 
sky  points  out  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Social  Security  Bulletin — 

As  yesterday's  luxuries  become  tomorrow's 
necessities,   who   can   define   for  today   how 

much  (income)  is  enough? 

The  1966  report  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Technology,  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress  confirms  her  thesis 
when  it  points  out  that — 

It  Is  the  nature  of  the  American  experience 
to  upgrade  constantly  the  notion  of  what 
constitutes  a  decent  minlmimi,  and  corre- 
spondingly, poverty. 

While  we  may  fall  far  short  of  obtain- 
ing a  consensus  with  respect  to  a  uni- 
versal definition  for  poverty,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  too  many  Americans  are  faced 
v,-ith  unnecessary  want  in  this  land  of 
plenty. 

The  yardstick  most  commonly  used  to 
measur-e  poverty  Is  that  of  income.  The 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  has  Indicated  that 
in  1966,  there  were  29.7  million  people 
in  the  United  States  with  incomes  below 
that  which  is  adjudged  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  be  necessary 
for  freedom  from  want.  Fourteen  percent 
of  America's  60  million  families  have  in- 
comes under  S3.000.  This  poverty  affects 
all  age  groups  from  the  young  to  the 
aged. 

Poverty  among  the  young  is  often 
hidden,  but  the  fact  that  there  are  4.8 
million  parents  and  children  currently 
on  the  rolls  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
is  a  shocking  reminder  of  its  existence. 
In  addition  to  those  on  AFDC,  President 
Johnson  has  indicated  that  there  are 
perhaps  "12  million  children  in  families 
below  the  poverty  level — S3, 000,"  w-ho  do 
not  receive  welfare  benefits. 

Poverty  often  does  irreparable  damage 
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to  the  young  poor.  This  Is  readily  ap- 
parent when  we  consider  that  in  1966 
more  than  1  In  3  of  the  poor  children, 
ages  16  to  21,  were  not  In  school  and  were 
not  high  school  graduates,  as  compared 
with  only  1  in  7  from  nonpoor  families. 
These  facts  are  particularly  significant 
since  without  education  an  individual  is 
severely  disadvantaged  in  the  job  mar- 
ket. Such  a  disadvantage  in  the  job  mar- 
ket subjects  the  individual  to  low  earn- 
ings and  causes  a  lifetime  of  poverty. 

Among  adults,  growing  relief  rolls  and 
high  unemployment  rates  are  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  many  individuals  do  not 
have  marketable  job  skills.  During  1966. 
2.5  million  were  unemployed  15  weeks  or 
more.  Of  these.  1.25  million  looked  for 
jobs  but  could  not  find  them.  Another 
1.3  million  males  between  the  age  of  25 
to  64  did  not  even  look  for  work  either 
because  of  indifference  or  lack  of  hope  in 
finding  one. 

For  these  adults  poverty  has  too  often 
become  a  way  of  life.  Their  lack  of  for- 
mal education  or  job  training  gives  them 
little  chance  for  escaping  their  plight 
even  in  their  old  age. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  be 
able  to  say  ihat  the  poverty  cycle  is 
broken  at  retirement,  but  I  cannot.  A.s 
a  matter  of  fact,  quite  the  opposite 
situation  is  true.  Many  individuals  who 
had  been  fully  .self-sufficient  during  their 
working  years  for  the  first  time  are 
thrown  into  poverty  when  they  retire. 
Thousands  of  these  individuals  are 
rudely  awakened  to  the  fact  that  their 
retirement  income  will  probably  equal 
less  than  one-third  of  the  income  they 
were  used  to  receiving  during  their  pro- 
ductive years. 

At  this  very  minute,  more  than  5' 2 
million  Americans  over  age  65  have  total 
annual  Incomes  below  the  paltry  poverty 
level  of  $1,500  a  year  for  an  individual 
or  $1,900  for  a  couple.  For  many  of  these 
older  Americans,  this  standard  is  cer- 
tainly grossly  inadequate.  It  is  grossly 
inadequate  because  living  costs  for  the 
widow  or  widower  increase:  it  is  grossly 
inadequate  because  the  infirmities  of  age 
often  necessitate  additional  services:  it 
Is  grossly  inadequate  because  inflation 
continues  to  stretch  their  fixed  Incomes 
beyond  the  breaking  point. 

Americans  over  the  age  of  65  consti- 
tute the  largest  single  group  trapped  by 
poverty.  Thousands  are  having  their  first 
encounter  with  want  since  the  depression 
years  of  the  1930's.  Their  encounter  is 
with  a  poverty  which  is  the  cruelest  of 
all.  It  Is  the  cruelest,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause it  Is  attacking  human  beings  who 
are  least  able  to  defend  themselves  from 
its  terrible  consequences.  The  older 
American  has  several  disadvantages. 
Physically  and  psychologically  he  is 
severely  handicapped  in  compensating 
for  low  Income,  poor  housing,  and  inade- 
quate nutrition.  In  addition  to  these 
limitations  affecting  the  Individual  him- 
self, society  Imposes  discrimination.  Im- 
patience, and  an  almost  callous  dis- 
respect for  the  aged. 

Mr.  President,  while  dividing  the  pop- 
ulation by  age  groups  presents  one  way 
of  looking  at  poverty,  other  divisions  are 
also  significant:  for  example,  poverty  is 
not  confined  to  the  big  cities  alone.  Dur- 
ing the  hearings  the  subcommittee  con- 
ducted, it  was  graphically  demonstrated 


that  the  rural  poor  are  probably  those 
who  are  most  seriously  affected  by  pov- 
erty. Poverty  is  very  real  to  those  suffer- 
ing from  malnutrition  in  Mississippi,  In 
large  sections  of  Appalachia.  and  even 
In  my  own  State  of  Vermont.  Poverty  has 
robbed  thousands  of  adequate  education, 
job  training,  and  dignified  retirement. 

It  is  often  alleged  that  rural  areas  re- 
ceive more  than  their  fair  share  of  pov- 
erty money  and  programs.  This  allega- 
tion. Mr.  President,  is  witlrout  founda- 
tion. As  Sargent  Shriver  indicated  in  a 
letter  to  Senator  Javits  on  March  11  of 
this  year,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity had  spent  only  about  30  percent 
of  its  funds  in  rural  areas  even  though 
the  rural  areas  have  about  45  percent  of 
the  poor  population. 
Sargent  Shriver  himself  admitted: 
We  have  not  been  able  to  get  enough  pro- 
grams active  In  the  rural  areaa. 

In  many  rural  areas  of  the  country  we 
find  that  there  are  almost  no  social  serv- 
ice agencies,  visiting  nurse  services, 
homemaker  services,  senior  citizen  cen- 
ters, public  transportation,  or  adequate 
medical  facilities. 

So  that  I  will  not  be  misimderstood. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that  I 
am  not  opposed  to  fighting  an  efficient 
war  on  poverty  in  the  cities  However,  I 
believe  that  each  one  of  us  must  not  for- 
get that  the  poor  family  in  the  country 
has  as  serious  a  problem  in  existing  as 
the  poor  family  in  the  city. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  urban  prob- 
lems represent  the  greatest  threat  to  do- 
mestic tranquillity  since  the  depression 
years  of  the  1930's.  While  urban  difficul- 
ties are  highly  complex,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  poverty  is  one  of  the  major 
m-ban  problems.  The  presence  of  poverty 
in  urban  areas  is  often  compounded  by 
large  nonwhite  populations. 

Utilizing  the  yardstick  of  income  alone, 
the  nonwhite  American  does  far  worse 
than  his  white  counterpart.  The  median 
income  of  white  Americans  was  $7,722 
in  1966  and  was  only  $3,971  for  non- 
whites.  In  addition  some  30.4  percent  of 
nonwhites  reported  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  while  12.4  percent  of  whites  were 
in  a  comparable  situation.  Tlie  rift  be- 
tween the  two  groups  is  widening  as  the 
differential  risk  of  poverty  among  the 
groups  changes.  While  increasing  niun- 
bers  of  white  persons  have  been  able  to 
lift  themselves  out  of  poverty,  the  inci- 
dence of  poverty  among  nonwhites  has 
Increased.  For  example,  of  nonwhite  fam- 
ilies with  as  many  as  five  children,  71  per- 
cent were  categorized  as  poor  in  1959:  76 
percent  in  1964. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  talked  about 
the  characteristics  of  poverty.  We  have 
seen  that  poverty  knows  no  age  barrier- 
it  affects  those  who  are  young:  those  in 
their  working  years:  those  in  their  retire- 
ment years.  We  have  seen  that  poverty 
has  no  geographic  barrier — it  affects 
those  in  the  city  and  those  in  the  country. 
We  have  seen  that  poverty  has  no  racial 
bariier— it  affects  the  Negro  and  the 
white. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  factors  which  contribute 
to  poverty.  Without  an  under.standlng  of 
these  caiises  there  can  be  no  lasting  solu- 
tions. 
Inferior     education,     ineffective     job 


training,  inadequate  social  security  pay- 
ments, substandard  housing,  welfare 
doles,  urbanization,  and  suburbanization 
all  contribute,  both  separately  and  to- 
gether, to  the  continuation  of  poverty. 
Although  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  the  ef- 
fects of  individual  causes.  I  would  now 
like  to  attempt  to  discuss  each  of  these 
major  areas  briefly. 

First.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Nation  we 
have  consistently  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  education  to  individual  and 
national  well-being.  We  have  justifiably 
taken  pride  in  our  public  schools  being 
open  to  all  children  and  our  compulsory 
school  laws  which  require  the  youth  of 
our  land  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity. 

While  our  commitment  to  education  is 
complete,  our  efforts  are  not  effectively 
reaching  those  who  should  gain  the  most 
from  it — the  disadvantaged  poor.  Prob- 
ably the  most  universal  measurement  of 
education  achievement  of  our  youth  Is 
the  selective  service  mental  examina- 
tions. A  surprisingly  large  number  of  in- 
dividuals score  low  marks  or  fail  this 
relatively  simple  test.  Caryl  Connor  and 
Richard  deNewville  in  an  article  entitled 
"How  Good  Are  Our  Schools"  point  out: 

The  1963  Dep.irtment  of  Labor  study  re- 
ported that  the  majority  of  young  men  fall- 
ing the  AFQT.  White  and  Negro  rdike,  were 
the  products  of  poverty.  Forty  percent  of 
them  had  never  gone  beyond  grammar 
school,  four  out  of  five  didn't  finish  high 
school,  one-third  came  from  broken  homes, 
and  one-afth  cajne  from  families  that  have 
needed  public  assistance. 

The  statistics  are  legion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, which  prove  that  children  from 
poor  families  do  not  go  as  far  in  school 
as  their  middle  and  upper  class  counter- 
parts, nor  do  they  achieve  as  much  while 
they  are  there.  Ironically,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  telling  the  poor 
that  educatio:^.  is  the  vehicle  by  which 
thev  can  escape  poverty.  Yet.  our  s^-hool 
system  fails  particularly  with  cioildren 
from  poor  families.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  overcome  this  failure. 

The  English  historian  H.  G.  Welles 
characterized  the  dilemma  we  face  when 
he  said: 

Man's  existence  Is  a  race  between  educa- 
tion and  catastrophe. 

If  we  do  not  succeed  in  providing  the 
poor  with  an  adequate  education,  their 
"catastrophe"  will  i>e  a  lifetime  of  pov- 
erty due  to  lack  of  the  skills  necessar>' 
for  successful  competition  in  the  job 
market. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  and  other  Federal  educa- 
tion programs  find  ways  to  provide  ade- 
quate education  for  the  poor  children  of 
the  Nation. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  we  find  that 
large  numbers  of  Americans  do  not  have 
training  adequate  enough  for  competi- 
tion in  our  fast  moving  job  market.  Sar 
A.  Levitan  and  Garth  I.  Mangum.  In  a 
recent  article  entitled  "Programs  and 
Priorities."  estimated  that  most  of  the 
2,5  million  periodically  unemployed.  1.25 
million  who  looked  for  but  did  not  find 
work,  and  1.3  million  who  did  not  seek 
work  are  all  "potential  candidates  for 
manpower  and  poverty  programs."  The 
article  indicated  that  the  total  enroll- 
ment in  programs  attempting  to  reach 
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these  people  was  290,000.  Clearly,  we 
must  provide  these  people  with  an  op- 
portunity to  overcome  their  skill  defi- 
ciency. 

Unfortunately,  we  in  Congress  ac- 
cepted tiie  challenge  of  job  training  with 
such  overzealousness  tiiat  we  produced 
a  hodge-podge  of  legislation  with  much 
duplication  and  overlap  in  programs. 

Tlie  Federal  Government  alone  ad- 
ministers 79  separate  training  and  edu- 
cation programs  under  the  auspices  of 
15  different  bureaus  and  agencies.  The 
W.  E.  Upjolm  Institute  reports  that 
funds  for  job  recruitment  can  be  ob- 
tained from  nine  manpower  sources: 
funds  for  adult  basic  education  from  10: 
fluids  for  prevocational  training  and 
skill  training  from  10.  and  funds  for 
work  experience  from  five.  On-the-job 
training  can  be  subsidized  by  five  pro- 
grams and  supportive  services  can  be 
funded  from  nine  programs. 

Yet.  ironically,  Mr.  President,  the  mul- 
titude of  programs  available  meet  only 
a  small  part  of  the  Nation's  training  and 
vocational  education  needs.  Tire  adverse 
effects  of  diffused  responsibility  are  self- 
evident.  For  one  thing,  familiarity  with 
all  available  resources  of  training  and 
educational  assistance  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  tKJtii  those  who  need  the  aid  and 
those  who  administer  t!ie  program.  For 
another,  it  has  led  to  so  much  prolifera- 
tion that  it  is  now  an  established  fact 
that  many  of  these  programs  actually 
compete  for  and  assist  the  same  needy 
clientele.  The  inevitable  result  is  the 
wastage  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  and  incalculabie  time  and  effort. 
Training  and  vocational  education  pro- 
grams must,  of  necessity,  be  improved, 
expanded,  better  cooidinated  and  used 
more  prudently. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  less  than 
a  complete  commitment  to  job  training 
by  private  enterprise.  I  believe  this  is 
imderstaiidable,  Mr,  President,  when  we 
consider  that  few  businesses,  large  or 
small,  can  afford  the  time  and  effort 
necessary  to  seek  out  and  negotiate  with 
all  the  Federal  and  State  puneyors  of 
job  training  programs. 

Another  limitation  to  our  piecemeal 
approach  in  the  job  training  field  has 
been  that  too  often  the  really  disadvan- 
taged poor  are  bypassed.  I  suppose  this 
is  imderstandable,  since  it  is  human  na- 
ture for  a  program  administrator  or  an 
independent  businessman  to  want  only 
the  "creme  of  the  crop"  when  it  comes 
to  job  training.  Nevertheless,  there  can 
be  no  hope  for  self-sufficiency  for  the 
poor  unless  and  imtil  they  receive  ade- 
quate training  for  available  jobs. 

Third.  Mr.  President,  reliance  on  an 
inadequate  social  seciu'ity  system  by  mil- 
lions of  Americans  has  significantly  con- 
tributed to  poverty. 

I  At  this  point  Mr.  Morse  assumed  the 
chair,  > 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  my 
belief  that  there  is  an  overreliance 
on  the  adequacy  of  the  .social  security 
benefits  can  be  amply  supported  by  sta- 
tistics. Less  than  15  percent  of  the  nearly 
20  million  Americans  who  are  now  re- 
tired are  covered  by  private  pension  sys- 
tems. As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  vast 
majority  of  those  retired  rely  on  social 
security  benefits  as  their  major  ^urce 
of  Income.  With  such  a  reliance,  more 
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than  5V2  million  older  Americans  con- 
tinue to  live  in  abject  poverty. 

Fourth.  Mr.  P:esident,  poverty  Is  both 
bred  and  nourished  by  substandard 
housing. 

The  most  striking  and  noticeable 
visual  feature  of  poverty  in  our  Nation's 
cities  is  that  of  dirty,  dilapidated,  closely 
packed  tenement  buildings,  whose  win- 
dows and  doors  overflow  with  poorly 
dressed,  predominantly  Negro  people, 
and  whose  fronts  and  alleys  are  littered 
with  refuse  and  trash.  Inside,  if  one  can 
maneuver  past  the  garbage  which  blocks 
the  entrance  and  fight  down  the  nausea 
which  rises  because  of  the  stench,  one 
sees  falling  plaster,  leaking  pipes,  de- 
fective lighting,  and  many  other  fea- 
tures too  numerous  to  enumerate. 

Rural  squalor  is  less  visible,  but  just 
as  real.  Millions  of  Americans  dwell  in 
tarpaper  shacks  of  plywood  shelters 
tucked  away  in  Appalachia.  The  num- 
bers of  people  who  live  in  these  condi- 
tions is  appaUing. 

The  1960  census  classified  10.6  mil- 
lion of  the  58,3  million  housing  units  in 
the  country,  substandard  by  virtue  of 
either  structural  deficiencies  or  lack  of 
plumbing.  Of  the.se  10.6  million  sub- 
standard units.  4.3  million  were  located 
in  urban  places,  4,8  million  in  rural  non- 
farm  communities,  and  1.5  million  on 
rural  fanns. 

These  statistics  become  even  more  ap- 
palling when  one  considers  that  gen- 
erally the  number  of  individuals  per 
housing  unit  is  sreater  in  bad  housing 
than  in  good  housing. 

Many  experts  in  the  field  argue  that 
probably  over  30  percent  of  American 
families  are  living  in  substandard  homes. 
The  inadequacies  of  housing  are  particu- 
larly evident  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 
During  our  subcommittee  hearings,  Mr. 
President,  we  learned  that  over  41  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  Washington,  D.C., 
are  living  in  substandard  housing, 

Goverrmient  efforts  at  eradication  of 
substandard  housing  can  be  considered 
minimal,  piecemeal,  and  ultimately 
harmful.  The  latter  is  true  because  while 
urban  renewal  concepts  have  raised  ex- 
pectations of  change,  the  actual  effect  of 
programs  put  into  operation  has  been  to 
exacerbate  already  horrendous  condi- 
tions. 

For  example,  VA-  and  FHA-guaranteed 
loans  have  tended  to  move  middle  class 
families  from  the  Inner  city  to  the  sub- 
urbs. Urban  renewal  legislation  has 
tended  to  raze  large  sections  of  imier 
cities,  causing  massive  dislocation  of  low- 
income  families.  Public  housing  has  en- 
couraged continued  dependency  on  the 
welfare  dole  by  destroying  self-sufficiency 
incentives,  since  severe  income  restric- 
tions force  inhabitants  to  move  out  after 
slight  increases  in  income. 

Poor  housing  is  an  integral  part  of  pov- 
erty and  cannot  be  isolated  from  it.  Elim- 
ination of  substandard  housing  can  pave 
the  way  to  victory  over  poverty.  However, 
so  long  as  one  out  of  five  American  fam- 
ilies Uve  in  unfit  housing  our  war  on  pov- 
erty becomes  a  stalemate  never  to  be 
won. 

Fifth,  Mr.  President,  the  welfare  dole 
all  too  often  significantly  contributes  to 
the  continuation  of  poverty.  Poverty  has 
been  described  as  a  vicious  circle.  It  does 


seem  to  be  self-perpetuating.  For  exam- 
ple, it  has  been  noted  from  studies  of 
welfare  recipients  that  as  many  as  three 
generations  in  the  same  family  have 
Uved  entirely  on  the  welfare  program. 

Certainly,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  a  need  for  welfare  payments  in 
many  instances.  However,  it  is  frighten- 
ing to  consider  that  the  8.25  million  indi- 
viduals now  on  public  welfare  number 
one  milhon  more  than  those  on  relief 
during  the  depression  year  of  1936. 

It  is  frightening,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause this  Nation  has  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  world. 

It  is  frightening,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause it  seems  that  the  welfare  dole  is 
becoming  a  matter  of  right  rather  than 
merely  a  means  whereby  society  acts  hu- 
manely. 

It  Is  frightening.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause the  welfare  dole,  because  of  its  very 
nature,  encourages  dependency  rather 
than  self-sufficiency. 

For  those  families  in  which  welfare 
has  become  a  way  of  fife,  generation  af- 
ter generation,  the  very  system  of  wel- 
fare payments  must  be  held  at  least 
partly  responsible  for  the  continuation 
of  poverty. 

Sixth.  Mr.  President,  urbanization  and 
suburbanization  have  been  major  con- 
tributing factors  to  poverty. 

There  are  wide  and  constant  F>opula- 
tion  shifts  in  our  coimtrv-.  The  promise 
of  the  city  and  the  hope  of  jobs  pulled 
millions  off  the  farms  and  into  the  city, 
particularly  during  the  decades  includ- 
ing and  following  the  great  depression. 
The  shift  from  countrj'  to  city  life  pro- 
duced strauis,  caused  dislocation,  and 
disruption  of  traditional  social  patterns 
and  undoubtedly  contributed  to  urban 
poverty. 

Urbanization  continues  today,  but  in 
a  slightly  different  way.  There  are  sev- 
eral aspects  of  this  new  type  of  urbaniza- 
tion whicn  are  relevant  to  the  problems 
of  poverty.  First,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Negroes  who  are  at  an  economic  disad- 
vantage are  now  more  urbanized  than 
are  whites.  In  1960,  according  to  U5. 
census  figures,  69,5  percent  of  whites 
were  urban  dwellers  compared  with  73, 2 
percent  of  Negroes. 

A  concomitant  phenomenon  has  been 
the  departure  of  the  whites  for  the  sub- 
urbs, leaving  the  Negro  behind  in  the 
inner  city.  Between  1930  and  1960  the 
Negro  proportion  of  the  population  of 
Washington,  B.C.,  for  example,  increased 
from  27.1  to  53,9  percent  and  in  1965 
became  61.4  percent.  The  92.890  persons 
who  moved  from  the  District  between 
1953  and  1960  were  95  per  cent  white. 

Tliose  who  migrate  to  the  suburbs  from 
both  races  are  the  middle-aged  popula- 
tion or  younger  middle-aged  population. 
This  means  that  there  are  increases  in 
the  numbers  of  very  old  and  vpr>-  young 
age  groups,  but  decreasing  numbers  of 
the  people  in  between — people  who  would 
be  most  hkely  to  be  capable  of  self- 
sufficiency. 

Industr>'  is  moving  to  the  suburbs  with 
the  employable  people.  A  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  study  reveals  that  from  1960 
to  1965.  62  percent  of  valuation  permits 
authorized  for  new  industrial  buildings 
and  52  percent  of  valuation  for  mercan- 
tile buildings  we^e  Issued  for  the  suburbs. 
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A  CEA  report  indicated  that  in  seven 
large  metropolitan  areas  975,000  .lew  jobs 
became  available  in  the  suburban  ring 
in  the  period  194&-62.  At  the  same  time 
central  cities  gamed  only  60,000  jobs. 
This  indicates  a  major  redistribution  of 
employment. 
Tbese  facts — 

A  J  Secretary  Wirtz  has  said: 
reveal  a  long-term  tendency  for  major 
sources  of  employment  to  be  located  quite 
a  distance  from  the  residence  of  workers 
with  ?.  very  hlgn  incidence  of  unemployment 
and  poverty 

A  tMrd  aspect  of  the  urbanization 
phenomenon  li  the  puiii-puli  mechanism 
which  causes  the  very  poor — particularly 
but  not  exclusively  Negro — to  continue 
to  Miqrate  to  the  cicy.  Lower  welfare  pay- 
ments, fewer  job  opportunities  and  less 
general  economic  activity  tend  to  push 
residents  from  poorer  rural  States  to  ur- 
ban areas  v,-hich  frenerally  have  higher 
welfare  payments  and  more  Federal  and 
State  job  training  and  job-creating  ac- 
tivities. And  the  increating  amount  of 
Fedcr.^.l  activity  on  the  job-creating  area 
exercises  a  pull  on  those  in  rural  area.s. 
Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  isolation 
and  alienation  of  the  poor  in  the  inner 
city  are  signillcant  factors  of  poverty. 
Urban  life  with  its  overcrowding,  dirt, 
and  impersonality  has  a  dislocating  effect 
on  the  individual  moving  to  the  city 
from  the  country,  and  a  disruptive  effect 
on  normal  social  patterns. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
become  such  a  complex  society  that  a 
high  decree  oi  organization  seems  to  be 
our  hallmark.  In  every  city  in  this  coun- 
try without  exception,  one  can  find 
hundreds  of  organizations  espousing  var- 
ious interests.  With  all  these  organiza- 
tions it  would  seem  that  every  individual 
in  the  city  would  feel  a  part  of  the  city 
through  one  or  more  of  the  interest 
groups.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 

In  city  after  city  individuals  have  be- 
come more  isolated  and  alienated  from 
the  rest  of  the  city.  This  isolation  and 
alienation  all  too  often  create  frustra- 
tion against  the  existing  structures  of 
society. 

Formerly,  there  were  institutions  in 
large  cities  which  took  a  special  interest 
in  the  poor.  However,  many  of  these 
have  tended  to  become  middle  class, 
changing  status  along  with  the  immi- 
grants they  fust  organized  and  have 
moved  to  the  suburbs.  The  day  of  party 
patronage  and  of  the  ward  politician  has. 
for  the  most  part  passed.  City  govern- 
ment has  become  increasingly  more  cen- 
tralized and  impersonal,  and  the  individ- 
ual in  the  slums  is  unable  to  relate  to 
It  ui  any  way. 

In  this  kind  of  environment,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, where  the  individual  is  often 
thrown  out  of — or  never  incorporated 
in— the  family  fold,  where  the  individual 
finds  few  opportunities  or  incentive  for 
advancement,  and  where  the  individual 
feels  disassociated  from  institutions  of 
all  kinds,  isolation,  frustration,  ahena- 
tion.  lack  of  motivation  and  withdrawal 
are  common  reactions. 

Mr.  President,  poverty  is  still  with  us. 
as  we  have  seen  from  our  examination  of 
characteristics  and  causes.  And.  the 
existing    programs,    indeed    the    whole 


war  on  poverty,  has  failed  to  break  the 
vicious  circle  of  ixjveity.  I  submit  that 
the  operation  has  failed  to  reach  the 
takeoff  point  because  the  approach  has 
been  wrong. 

The  poverty  program  has  for  the  most 
part  consisted  of  solutions  proposed  to 
alleviate  the  specific  ills  of  the  1930's. 
These  are  ideas  and  programs  which  are 
largely  inappropriate  to,  inadequate  for, 
and  unadaptable  to  the  complex  poverty 
problems  of  the  1960s.  The  dedication  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  to  these 
outdated  ideas  has  resulted  in  a  stale- 
mated poverty  war  which  has  become  it- 
se'f  a  vicious  circle  of  inefficiency  and, 
in  many  cases,  ineffecluality. 

Utilization  of  oid  ideas  has  resulted  in 
a  hodge-podge  program  and  piecemeal 
efforts.  These  piecemeal  efforts  are  in- 
effectual, so  additional  panaceas  are  of- 
fered leading  to  a  proliferation  of  pro- 
grams. 

The  great  number  of  programs  is  con- 
fusing, and  often  unsuccessful,  so  similar 
programs  are  adopted,  resulting  in  dupU- 
cation  and  overlap. 

Because  of  duplication  and  overlap, 
there  is  lack  of  CDordination  between 
agencies  running  programs,  especially 
with  regard  to  funding. 

Lack  of  coordination  results  in  mis- 
understanding which  leads  to  actual  ad- 
ministrative in-fightlng  over  programs. 
Since  each  asency  is  jealous  of  its  own 
programs,  there  is  no  effort  made  to  ef- 
fectively evaluate  the  programs,  and 
cutbacks  in  financing  or  phaseouts  are 
unheard  of. 

Since  there  is  no  evaluation,  no  cut- 
back and  no  programs  are  terminated, 
there  is  httle  effort  made  to  develop  new 
ideas,  so  the  old  ideas  and  old  programs 
of  the  1930's  remain. 

We  must  be  open  to  innovative  ideas 
wiiich  will  take  Into  account  the  differ- 
ent complex  causes  and  effects  of  pov- 
erty. We  must  also  discontinue  our  piece- 
meal efforts,  realizing  that  many  of  the 
problems  of  poverty  are  interrelated. 
Only  comprehensive,  integrated,  co- 
ordinated efforts  will  enable  us  to  make 
maximum  headway  on  the  poverty  front. 
Toward  this  end,  I  would  propose  that 
the  following  steps  be  taken  toward  find- 
ing solutions  to  poverty  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PresidePt,  better  education  is  an 
ultima ce  and  long  ran?e  solution  to  the 
prjbUrns  of  t>'»verty.  We  must  concen- 
trafe  on  developing  more  effective  and 
innovative  tools  for  motivating  and 
training  those  v.'ho  are  economically, 
physically,  or  mentally  disabled.  Some 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  area,  but 
our  efforts  must  be  doubled. 

I  believe  that  the  education  being  pro- 
vided for  retarded  children  in  this  coun- 
try exemplifies  what  can  be  done  with 
constructive  cooperation  between  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 
While  v.'e  s:;ill  have  a  long  way  to  gO'  in 
that  area,  we  have  made  significant 
strides  in  educating  those  who  were  con- 
sidered ineducable  10  or  15  years  ago. 

If  through  cooperation,  we  can  make 
great  strides  forward  for  those  who  are 
mentally  or  physically  disadvantaged  we 
can  also  provide  a  better  education  for 
those  who  are  economically  and  socially 
disadvantaged. 
Some  of  the  new  education-type  pro- 


grams developed  in  the  war  on  poverty 
are  proving  to  be  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  our  effort  to  help  those  who  have 
not  been  helped  through  presently  exist- 
ing educational  institutions. 

The  Headstart  program  for  preschool 
cliildren  has  proven  very  successful  in 
helping  youngsters  to  adjust  to  the 
school  ennronment. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  a 
program  which  ha.s  mixed  blessings.  The 
in-school  portion  of  NYC  programs  have 
proven  to  be  most  beneficial  because  they 
do  encourage  yoimg  people  to  remain  in 
school  and  at  the  same  time  help  them 
acquire  needed  skills  essential  to  future 
employment. 

The  out-of-school  NYC  programs, 
however,  leave  much  to  be  desired  for 
they  are  too  often  merely  of  a  make- 
work  nature.  Exclusive  of  providing  tem- 
porary income,  out-of-school  NYC  seems 
to  fall  short  of  any  real  valuable  train- 
ing exijerience. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, I  was  opposed  to  the  Job  Corps 
program,  and  have,  in  the  past,  offered 
amendments  to  remove  it  from  the  bill. 
It  is  an  inordinately  expensive  program 
in  relation  to  the  results  it  has  produced. 
Thi,5  year,  however,  significant  adminis- 
trative and  personnel  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  Job  Corps  structure 
at  OEO,  and  I  look  forward  with  con- 
siderable hope  for  the  increased  worth 
of  the  program  as  a  result  of  these 
changes.  The  Job  Corps  has  developed 
excellent  techniques  for  educating  dis- 
advantaged youth  which  should  be 
studied  carefully  and  emulated  by  edu- 
cational institutions  which  are  them- 
selves attempting  to  cope  with  large 
numbers  of  poor  youths. 

Mr.  President,  several  of  my  amend- 
ments affecting  the  Job  Corps  were  ac- 
cepted in  subcommittee.  These.  I  hope, 
will  aid  the  Job  Corps  in  achieving  its 
purpose.  Among  those  was  an  amend- 
ment which  provided  that  the  final  sal- 
ary check  of  a  graduating  enrollee  be 
picked  up  at  the  nearest  office  of  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service.  I  believe  that 
this  will  give  the  Employment  Sei-vice 
an  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  the 
returning  graduates.  Hopefully,  this  will 
not  only  result  in  better  job  placement, 
but  will  also  provide  a  means  for  main- 
taining better  statistics  concerning  the 
success  of  Job  Corps  training. 

Also  adopted  was  my  amendment 
which  would  provide  that  an  enroliee's 
rate  of  pay  not  exceed  S35  per  month 
during  the  first  6  months;  but  could  go 
as  high  as  $65  per  month  thereafter.  I 
believe  that  this  will  provide  incentives 
for  young  men  and  women  to  stay  in  the 
Job  Corps  until  they  receive  the  fullest 
benefits  possible. 

Along  the  same  line,  my  amendment 
providing  that  there  should  be  no  read- 
justment allowance  for  enrollees  who  do 
not  stay  in  the  program  for  at  least  180 
days  was  adopted. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  the  man  who 
is  unemployed  is  similar  to  a  patient  with 
many  ills.  He  needs  the  assistance  of  a 
variety  of  specialists  to  cure  him.  Most, 
of  course,  do  not  have  necessary  skills — 
they  need  training.  Many  of  the  unem- 
ployed, however,  also  suffer  from  health 
defects.  Others  lack  the  incentive  to  seek 
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help;  they  must  be  sought  out.  Still 
others  do  not  have  the  motivation  neces- 
sary to  remain  on  a  job  they  have  been 
trained  for — these  people  need  counsel- 
ing and  advice.  Because  of  these  factors, 
there  is  a  need  for  the  establishment 
of  centers  where  services  can  be  provided 
as  training  takes  place. 

Just  as  the  services  of  every  medical 
specialist  in  a  hospital  must  be  available 
to  a  patient  with  multiple  ills,  so  every 
segmeiiL  of  the  community  must  coop- 
erate in  providing  both  training  and 
services.  There  must,  in  addition,  be 
Federal  and  local  cooperation  in  improv- 
ing the  environmental  conditions  of  the 
city  so  that  the  efforts  of  the  newly 
trained  individual  to  actually  secure  em- 
ployment will  be  facilitated.  In  this  re- 
gard, better  interurban  transportation, 
the  establishment  of  more  day  care  cen- 
ters, and  the  adjustment  of  employment 
criteria  are  important  areas  in  which 
action  and  improvements  are  needed. 

What  is  being  done  to  improve  the 
present  piecemeal  approach?  Not  nearly 
enough.  Instead,  Mr.  President,  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
has  seen  fit  to  recommend  a  new  emer- 
gency Employment  Act  which  will  not 
provide  training  or  supportive  services, 
but  will  spend  an  inordinate  amount  of 
money  on  make-work  jobs.  This  ap- 
proach is  reminiscent  of  the  WPA 
projects  of  the  thirties.  It  is  not  a  long- 
range  solution  to  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  great  danger 
inherent  hi  the  title  II  program.  Such  a 
job  program  could  actually  exacerbate 
the  problems  of  our  cities  by  attracting  a 
multitude  of  rural  poor  to  the  cities.  Eh 
Ginzbiu-g,  in  an  article  entitled  "Advice 
to  the  Urban  Coalition."  printed  in  the 
Reporter,  mentions  the  following  prob- 
lems which  could  plague  a  massive  Fed- 
eral job  program: 

What  of  the  substantial  numbers  of  poor 
whites  and  poor  Negroes  who,  despite  the 
massive  cityward  migration  of  the  last  two 
decades,  still  live  on  farms  or  in  rural  non- 
farm  locations.  We  must  expect  them,  too, 
to  drift  Into  the  cities  and  attempt  to  get 
Jobs  on  the  Federal  work  program. 

The  truth  is  that  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  design  a  work  program  satisfactory  to 
the  disadvantaged  of  the  slums  without  also 
creating  a  magnetic  puU  on  many  other 
poorly  paid  workers  in  the  urban  and  rural 
economy,  a  pull  so  powerful  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  would  not  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  numbers  seeking  Jobs  on  the  new 
program. 

Even  this  vast  make-work  project, 
however,  will  not  provide  all  the  people 
who  need  jobs  with  employment.  There 
should  be  some  system  of  priorities  in 
any  program  so  that  those  most  needing 
assistance  can  receive  it.  The  heads  of 
families,  for  example,  since  they  have  de- 
pendent children,  should  be  given  first 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  until  now.  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  successful  of  our  train- 
ing programs  have  been  those  which  pro- 
vide on-the-job  training  and  those  proj- 
ects under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  Their  results  have  been 
valuable  because  they  have  permitted  the 
poor  to  make  advances  which  they  other- 
wise would  have  not  made.  It  is  well  for 


us  to  remember,  however,  that  MDTA 
and  OJT  have  been  significantly  more 
successful  than  other  programs  because 
those  who  have  been  selected  as  partici- 
pants have  possessed  the  greatest  poten- 
tial for  achievement. 

Government  programs  cannot  hope  to 
take  care  of  training  the  vast  number  of 
those  who  need  it.  however.  Thus,  the 
participation  of  private  industiT  must  be 
sought. 

During  the  past  two  Congresses.  I  have 
offered  what  has  become  known  as  the 
Human  Investment  Act.  which  would 
provide  tax  credits  to  businesses  and  in- 
dustries which  conduct  training  programs 
to  assist  in  developing  the  skills  among 
the  unemployed  and  upgrading  those  of 
the  employed  and  underemployed.  Tliis 
approach  to  training  increases  the  worth 
of  the  poor  of  the  Nation,  and  permits 
them  to  become  gainfully  employed  with- 
out the  stigma  which  inevitably  will  at- 
tach to  any  make- work  program. 

What  is  more  important.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  human  investment  approach 
provides  the  incentive  which  we  must 
have  if  we  are  to  overcome  the  great  re- 
luctance which  business  has  to  hire  and 
train  middle-aged  persons.  I  am  well 
aware  that  there  are  programs  going  on 
in  American  industry  today  in  which 
older  persons  and  others  are  being 
trained  in  order  to  fill  empty  jobs  which 
now  are  going  begging.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  industry,  and  indeed  our  en- 
tire commercial  structure,  can  and  will 
expand  this  type  of  training  very  sub- 
stantially if  provided  with  meaningful 
inducements. 

I  submit  that  the  human  investment 
approach  might  very  well  be  the  answer 
to  many  of  the  training  problems  en- 
countered in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Third,  Mr.  President.  I  would  I'ke  to 
propose  a  solution  for  ehminating  pov- 
erty among  our  older  citizens. 

For  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
who  have  reached  age  65,  job  training, 
additional  education  or  Federal  programs 
providing  work  relief  have  little  appli- 
cation. But,  Mr.  President,  we  in  Con- 
gress have  the  ability  to  eliminate  the 
phght  of  the  older  American  by  provid- 
ing adequate  social  security  benefits.  For 
the  last  few  years,  I  have  proposed  that 
we  increase  the  minimum  social  security 
benefits  from  $44  per  month  to  at  least 
S70  per  month.  Unlike  last  year,  the  ad- 
ministration joined  in  proposing  this 
goal  for  this  session  of  Congress.  I  am 
hopeful  that  when  the  social  security  bill 
reaches  the  Senate  floor,  we  will  be  able 
to  increase  the  $50  minimum  contained 
in  the  bill  which  passed  the  House  and 
increase  it  to  at  least  S70. 

I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  even  $70 
per  month  will  not  completely  eliminate 
poverty  for  the  5  4  million  older  Ameri- 
cans who  desperately  need  more  income. 
However,  Commissioner  Ball,  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  testified 
before  the  Finance  Committee  that  such 
an  increase  would  have  the  effect  of  lift- 
ing 2  million  Americans  out  of  poverty. 
There  are  few  times  that  Congress  has 
been  offered  such  a  certain  opportunity 
for  ehminating  a  large  segment  of 
poverty. 

Another  part  of  the  social  security  law 
which  should  be  amended  in  order  to 


eliminate  poverty  among  the  aged  is  the 
so-called  retirement  test  or  earnings 
limitation.  At  present,  a  social  security 
recipient  is,  in  effect.  penaUzed  whenever 
he  earns  more  than  $1,500  a  year.  I  have 
proposed  raising  that  retirement  test  or 
earnings  limitation  to  $2,400  a  year,  for 
two  reasons: 

First,  I  believe  that  a  significant  num- 
ber of  older  Americans  are  quite  readj. 
willing,  and  able  to  supplement  their  in- 
come by  their  own  efforts. 

Second,  I  believe  that  for  many  older 
Americans  employment  contributed  not 
only  to  the  productivity  of  the  Nation, 
but  also  fulfills  their  physical  and  psy- 
chological needs. 

In  this  area,  Mr,  President,  we  do  not 
need  piece-meai  legislation:  we  do  not 
need  gimmicks:  we  do  not  need  a  pro- 
liferation of  programs.  What  we  do  need, 
Mr.  President,  is  to  provide  adequate 
social  security  benefits. 

Fourth,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  propose  that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
more  realistic  approach  to  the  problem 
of  substandard  housing. 

Our  greatest  efforts  have  been  in  the 
area  of  urban  renewal.  However,  as  Con- 
gressman William  Widnall  noted  in 
testimony  before  the  Ribicoff  hearings 
on  urban  affairs,  ui'ban  renewal  has  not 
been  a  success.  He  said: 

Urban  renewal  started  In  1949,  and  here  it 
is  1966.  and  we  haven't  taken  any  kind  of 
look  at  what  has  been  accomplished  by  It, 
whether  or  not  taxes  have  Improved  because 
of  It.  We  do  know  that  In  city  after  city 
throughout  this  country,  buildings  have  been 
bulldozed.  Just  knocked  down,  and  the  land 
has  been  left  fallow  for  years,  with  a  loss  of 
any  revenue  ratables  at  all.  I  can  cite  you 
one  city  after  another  where  this  has  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
some  creative  thinking  in  the  housing 
field.  Certainly  public  housing  with  its 
income  limitations  and  welfare  approach 
does  not  encourage  self-sufBciency  for 
its  beneficiary. 

It  was  with  that  thought  in  mind  that 
I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  1592  which 
was  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  . 
That  bill,  if  enacted,  would  establish  a 
national  homeowners  foundation  which 
would  provide  a  constructive  partnership 
between  the  public  and  private  sectors  of 
our  economy. 

More  importantly,  Mr.  President,  it 
would  provide  homeownership  for  thou- 
sands of  American  families  who  could 
otherwise  not  afford  it.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  principle  cf  homeownership  has 
distinct  benefits  over  any  system  based 
on  welfare  alone. 

Fifth,  Mr.  President,  I  propose  that  we 
study  how  this  Nation  can  decrease  the 
size  of  its  welfare  rolls. 

I  believe  that  it  is  appalUng  that  to- 
day we  have  1  million  more  recipients 
on  the  welfare  rolls  than  in  the  depres- 
sion year  of  1936.  I  would  hope  that  se- 
rious consideration  be  given  to  proposals 
which  encourage  able-bodied  individuals 
in  receipt  of  welfare  to  participate  in 
work-training  programs. 

As  you  know,  title  V  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  provided  for 
work  experience  programs  specifically 
designed  to  remove  heads  of  households 
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from  the  welfare  rolls.  Unfortunately, 
my  investigations  of  the  title  V  proj- 
ect in  Newark.  N  J.,  and  elsewhere  con- 
vinc.-d  me  that  poor  administration  and 
an  overemphasis  on  the  work  relief  ap- 
proach seriously  impaired  the  effective- 
ness of  title  V. 

As  with  other  parts  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, I  behave  constant  scrutiny  and 
evaluation  are  necessary  so  as  to  in.sure 
that  we  get  the  most  for  our  money. 

Sixth,  Mr,  President,  we  must  develop 
an  overall  approach  which  will  minimize 
the  detrimental  effects  of  urbanization 
and  suburbanization. 

Basically,  Mr.  President,  what  is  re- 
quired is  that  people  and  job  opportuni- 
ties be  brought  together.  There  must  be 
adequate  mobility  so  that  people  can 
travel  to  and  from  work.  There  must  be 
incentives  for  industry  to  provide  jobs  in 
areas  where  they  are  needed. 

It  was  with  these  thoughts  in  mind, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  cosponsored  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  64,  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  i  Mr.  MtrNOTl.  That  resolution. 
Mr.  President,  will  establish  a  commis- 
sion for  a  balanced  economy  which 
would  look  into  the  possibility  for  locat- 
ing industry  in  rural  areas.  Perhaps  we 
will  find  that  the  time  has  come  to  con- 
duct economic  planning  in  partnership 
with  business  so  as  to  minimize  the  mi- 
gration of  citizens  from  one  jobless  area 
to  another. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  some  method 
must  be  devised  for  enabling  the  isolated, 
alienated  individual  who  lives  in  the  in- 
ner city  to  act  in  concert  with  his  fellow 
slum  dwellers  to  improve  his  conditions, 
communicate  his  feelings  to  government, 
and  to  Institute  change. 

The  recent  urban  upheaval  we  have 
had  should  be  proof  to  all  of  us  that  there 
is  a  need  for  new  and  constructive  think- 
ing with  respect  to  urban  living.  When 
we  consider  the  problems  of  poverty,  we 
often  forget  that  part  of  the  problem  is 
political  rather  than  economic,  and 
stems  from  the  isolation,  alienation,  and 
frustration  of  the  urban  dweller.  Milton 
Kotler.  of  the  Institute  for  Policy  Re- 
search, has  perhaps  stated  the  problem 
most  eloquently.  He  says: 

The  greatest  current  defect  of  city  govern- 
ment l3  the  vast  distance  which  exists  be- 
tween its  administration  and  its  citizens.  The 
process  of  city  administration  is  Invisible  to 
the  citizen  who  sees  little  evidence  of  Its  hu- 
man components  but  feels  the  sharp  pain  of 
taxation.  With  Increasingly  poor  public  serv- 
ice, his  desires  and  needs  are  more  Insistently 
expressed  Yet  his  expressions  of  needs  seem 
to  Issue  into  thin  air,  for  government  does 
not  appear  attentive  to  his  demands.  This 
disjunction  between  citizen  and  government 
Is  the  major  political  problem  of  city  govern- 
ment because  It  embodies  the  dynamics  of 
civil  disorder. 

Community  action  agencies  and  neigh- 
borhood development  centers  have,  for 
the  most  part,  not  succeeded  in  either  in- 
volving individuals  in  the  neighborhood 
or  enabling  them  to  relate  their  feelings 
to  government.  For  this  reason.  I  have 
viewed  with  extreme  Interest  the  concept 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  neighborhood 
corporation. 

A  neighborhood  corporation,  as  I  un- 
derstand It,  is  in  effect  a  city  within  a 


city,  organization  based  on  a  territorial 
unit  which  enables  an  individual  through 
his  natural  group  structure  to  relate  to 
government.  Such  an  approach  is  most 
attractive.  As  I  understand  it.  a  neigh- 
borhood corporation  could,  upon  demon- 
stration of  its  responsibihty,  gradually  be 
given  more  and  more  authority. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  Vermont,  where 
the  town  meeting  provides  apolitical  out- 
let for  all  citizens,  and  makes  it  diflQcult 
for  any  Vermonter  to  feel  isolated  or 
alienated,  I  am  interested  in  any  concept 
which  will  encourage  participatory 
democracy. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr,  Ribicoff]  has  intro- 
duced S.  143,  which  would  provide  in- 
centives for  the  formation  of  neighbor- 
hood corporations.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  carefully  consider  this  con- 
cept of  tne  neighborhood  corporation 
which  has  been  demonstrated  effective  in 
at  least  one  instance. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say 
that  we  have  reached  a  point  where  the 
war  on  poverty  must  be  reevaluated. 
Promises  are  plentiful,  but  meaningful 
results  have  fallen  far  short  of  expecta- 
tions. 

We  must  recognize.  Mr.  President,  that 
piecemeal  proposals  left  over  from  the 
1930s  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  1960's. 

I  have  offered  some  viable  alternatives 
to  the  antiquated  approach  represented 
in  this  act.  It  is  all  too  apparent  to  in- 
dividuals in  this  body  and  to  the  country 
at  large  that  creative  measures  such  as 
the  Human  Investment  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion for  Studying  a  Balanced  Economy, 
the  National  Homeowners'  Foundation, 
increased  benefits  for  older  Americans, 
and  other  imaginative  proposals  must  be 
given  a  greater  priority. 

We  must  try  to  keep  the  young  in 
school  by  providing  adequate  education 
which  prepares  them  for  entry  into  the 
Nation's  work  force.  We  must  insure 
that  all  able-bodied  Americans  who  form 
a  part  of  the  working  force  have  the 
skills,  training,  motivation,  and  oppor- 
tunity necessary  for  securing  and  keep- 
ing emplojTnent  in  a  job  which  will  pro- 
vide sufficient  income  for  existence  above 
the  threshhold  of  poverty.  We  must  pro- 
vide adequate  income  for  those  who  are 
partially  or  completely  out  of  the  work 
force  because  of  age.  Finally,  for  those 
who  are  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped or  who  for  other  reasons  are  un- 
trainable,  the  Grovernment,  I  am  afraid, 
must  act  as  employer  of  last  resort. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  do  the  job  of  eliminat- 
ing poverty  all  by  itself.  There  must  be 
a  coordinated  and  comprehensive  effort 
by  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments and  above  all  both  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  and  organized 
labor  must  become  fully  involved. 

Working  together,  avoiding  excessive 
duplication  and  avoiding  the  piecemeal 
approach  of  programs  from  the  1930's. 
we  can  win  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Morse  in  the  chair' .  The  Chair  suggests 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  t>€  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  severely  criticized  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  an 
alleged  vacuum  of  leadership  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  the  cities.  Among 
other  things,  he  used  this  language: 

There  are  times  in  the  life  ol  every  man, 
and  every  nation,  that  demand  the  courage 
of  conviction.  I  find  it  difficult  to  discern 
either  courage  or  conviction  In  the  actions 
of  the  Administration  to  date.  The  banner 
is  raised,  a:  least  intermittently,  but  there 
is  no  drive  behind  it.  The  Administration 
marches  backward. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  which  is 
pending  before  us  is  of  great  concern  to 
all  of  us — to  the  Senators  from  New 
Jersey,  the  Senators  from  Maine,  and 
the  Senators  from  all  50  States.  The 
record  shows  that  it  is  a  problem  of  con- 
cern to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  the  record  will  show 
further,  Mr.  President,  that  no  President 
in  our  history  has  shown  more  concern, 
forwarded  more  recommendations,  or 
fought  harder  for  programs  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  cities,  than  has  Pres- 
ident Johnson, 

Understandably,  among  those  who  are 
concerned  there  will  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  specifically  what  programs 
should  be  enacted,  what  programs  should 
be  supported,  or  what  programs  should 
be  pushed,  and  at  what  time.  But  to  dis- 
agree as  to  these  details,  Mr.  President,  is 
something  different  from  questioning 
each  other's  motives  or  each  other's  sin- 
cerity. I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
does  not  serve  the  cause  of  the  cities,  the 
cause  that  so  many  of  us  seek  to  serve, 
to  destroy  the  credibility  of  one  who  has 
been  one  of  the  best  friends  that  the 
cities  have  had  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

The  record  of  the  89th  Congress.  Mr. 
President,  is  replete  with  new,  imagina- 
tive, and  meaningful  programs  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  urban  America 
which  were  submitted  to  us  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  89th  Congress  enacted 
scores  of  programs  having  an  impact 
upon  the  lives  of  the  citizens  in  our  cities. 
The  number  of  grant-in-aid  programs, 
for  example,  has  Increased  from  slightly 
more  than  70  in  1960  to  well  over  200 
at  the  present  time;  and  most  of  those 
programs  deal,  in  one  way  or  another, 
with  the  problems  of  the  crowded  masses 
of  people  in  our  cities. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
criticized  the  President  for  the  inade- 
quacy of  his  programs.  Let  me  say.  on 
that  point,  that  the  President  must  deal 
with  the  political  realities  which  con- 
front him,  as  much  as  must  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

iMr.  CLARK  assiuned  the  chair  as 
Presiding  Officer  at  this  point.) 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  rise  to  support  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  because  I  think 
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there  is  not  the  slightest  basis  in  fact 
for  criticizing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  the  position 
he  has  taken  in  trying  to  help  the  cities, 
and  particularly  to  help  solve  our  ghetto 
problems.  I  think  history  will  record  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
exercised  remarkable  leadership  in  tid- 
ing to  awaken  the  American  people  to 
the  nature  of  this  very  serious  domestic 
problem. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maine  knows,  I 
have  worked  very  closely  with  the  Pres- 
ident ever  since  he  has  been  in  office, 
and  with  President  Kennedy  before  him, 
in  connection  with  our  whole  educational 
program.  If  Senators  will  just  take  a  look 
at  the  record  President  Johnson  has 
made  in  proposing  legislation  and  sup- 
porting those  of  us  who  have  handled 
his  legislation  in  connection  with  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  for  special  educa- 
tional programs  within  the  cities,  they 
will  have  all  the  rebuttal  they  need  to 
meet  any  partisan  attack  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  I  have  some 
little  right,  as  well  as  a  duty,  to  express 
my  support  of  the  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  when  I  find  myself  in  dis- 
agreement with  him,  as  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press my  disagreement. 

I  wish  to  say  that  this  President  is 
a  great  President,  and  I  want  partic- 
ularly to  stress  the  fact  that  his  great- 
ness is  illustrated  time  and  time  again 
by  the  positions  he  has  taken  in  con- 
nection with  our  city  problems.  He  has 
again,  as  I  have  worked  with  him  this 
year  on  our  educational  programs,  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  our  doing  some- 
thing about  the  problems  of  education  in 
the  ghettos  and  the  metropolitan  areas 
of  the  countiy.  I  shall  not  take  further 
time  to  state  the  documentation  I  can 
state  in  support  of  that  pjosition.  but  let 
me  mention  one  very  quickly:  The 
leadership  of  the  President  in  connection 
with  the  Job  Corps  training  program, 
which  seeks  to  get  down  to  the  slum  areas 
and  take  out  of  them  the  school  dropouts 
which,  if  we  do  not  do  something  for 
them,  will  drastically  increase  the  popu- 
lations of  the  prisons  of  this  country. 

What  the  President  seeks  to  do  is  to 
have  them  increase  the  number  of  men 
and  women  in  jobs.  For,  when  we  do  that, 
we  give  them  the  economic  wherewithal 
with  which  they  can  develop  their  citizen 
responsibility, 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  say  these  few  words  in 
support  of  the  position  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  taken. 

The  support  he  has  given  the  President 
with  respect  to  this  issue  is  richly  de- 
served. 

'At  this  point,  Mr,  Morse  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  giving  me  this  support.  He  can  speak 
first  hand  on  this  subject,  especially  in 
the  field  of  labor  and  education  legisla- 
tion. I  am  delighted  to  have  him  help  fill 
out  the  record. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  speaking  of  the 
political  reality  which  the  President  has 
had  to  face  and  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  must  face.  For  example,  last 


year  the  President  sent  up  his  recom- 
mendation for  the  model  cities  program. 
He  asked  for  $2.3  billion  to  be  spent  over 
6  years. 

In  committee,  where  I  was  privileged 
to  handle  the  legislation,  in  order  to  get 
the  bill  out  of  committee  I  had  to  agree 
to  a  reduction  of  that  program  from 
$2.3  billion  to  $900  million  for  a  2-year 
period. 

We  brought  that  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  point  out  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  a 
majority  of  his  party  on  this  floor  voted 
against  a  bill  which  represented  a  sharp 
reduction  from  what  the  President  had 
requested. 

What  has  happened  this  year?  This 
year  the  President  asked  for  full  fund- 
ing of  the  model  cities  program  in  the 
amount  of  $662  million.  What  happened 
to  that  request?  The  House  cut  it  to 
$237  milhon.  And  how  did  the  Members 
of  the  House  from  the  political  party  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  vote?  One  hundred  and  forty- 
one  Republicans  in  the  House  voted 
against  the  measure,  or  voted  for  the  cut. 

I  do  not  use  these  figures  to  question 
the  honesty  of  the  support  which  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  gives  to  these  programs.  I  use 
these  figures  to  point  out  that,  just  as  he 
must  face  the  political  reality,  so  must 
the  President. 

With  respect  to  the  pending  legisla- 
tion, the  poverty  program,  has  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  forgotten  that  it 
was  this  President  who  created  the  war 
on  poverty?  I  can  recall  vividly  when 
he  sent  that  recommendation  up  to  us 
shortly  after  he  became  President,  the 
cries  of  ridicule  and  political  expediency 
with  which  it  was  greeted  by  Members  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  President  fought  to  get  that  pro- 
gram created.  He  has  fought  to  keep  it 
alive  ever  since.  And  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  reaction  of  another  member 
of  the  political  party  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  the 
President's  leadership  in  this  respect. 

I  will  read  from  this  morning's  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times,  a  statement  of 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  of  New  York, 
made  on  the  program  "Issues  and 
Answers." 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  when  questioned 
whether  President  Johnson  had  failed 
to  recognize  the  racial  problem,  said: 

To  the  contrary.  I  personally  think  he, 
as  much  as  anyone,  has  anticipated  the 
situation,  and  his  poverty  program  will  go 
down  In  history  as  one  of  the  truly  signifi- 
cant programs. 

This  is  not  Senator  Muskie  speaking. 
This  is  not  President  Johnson  speaking. 
This  is  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  Y'ork,  a  member  of  the  political 
party  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey,  speaking. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  political 
realities,  the  President  sent  up  a  re- 
quest this  year  for  funding  of  the  rent 
supplement  program,  and  on  the  House 
side  it  was  completely  eliminated  from 
the  bill — 163  Republicans  voted  against 
it;  12  RepubUcans  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  speech  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  used  this  language: 


The  banner  Is  raised,  at  least  Intermit- 
tently, but  there  Is  no  cU-lve  behind  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
some  copies  of  correspondence  which  in- 
dicate that  the  President  not  only  sends 
up  these  recommendations  and  appro- 
priation requests,  but  also  works  un- 
ceasingly day  in  and  day  out  behind  the 
scenes  to  rally  congressional  support  for 
the  programs. 

One  would  think  that  in  these  days 
when  he  is  beleaguered  by  our  overseas 
problems  that  he  might  let  up,  and  that 
he  might  be  forgiven  for  letting  up,  on 
these  domestic  programs.  However,  in 
Au.RUst  of  this  year — and  I  have  copies — 
three  letters  were  sent  by  the  President 
to  the  appropriate  leaders  on  the  Hill 
pleading  for  their  support  for  programs 
of  the  cities. 

On  August  23,  1967,  he  wrote  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI,  in  which 
letter  he  said: 

I  am  glad  I  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
to  you  Friday  about  the  critical  Importance 
of  obtaining  favorable  and  prompt  legisla- 
tive action  on  the  problems  of  our  cities. 

We  are  all  very  much  encouraged  by  your 
support  for  the  Rent  Supplement  Program 
and  I  wanted  you  to  have  copies  of  letters 
I  have  sent  to  Senators  Mansfield  and  Mag- 
nuson.  I  hope  you  will  study  them  and  give 
your  support  to  these  programs  which  are 
so  Important  to  all  of  our  cities  some  of  the 
most  important  of  which  you  so  eloquently 
speak  for. 

On  the  same  date,  he  wrote  to  the 
Vice  President,  and  in  the  opening  para- 
graph  of   that   letter,  he   said: 

As  we  discussed  at  breakfast  this  morning, 
it  is  of  critical  importance  that  the  pro- 
grams for  the  cities  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  be  enacted  with  the  funding  we 
have  requested. 

On  the  same  date,  the  President  wrote 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington !  Mr.  MacnusonI,  who  so  ably 
handled  the  independent  offices  appro- 
priations bill  last  week,  and  the  Presi- 
dent said  in  the  opening  paragraph: 

I  am  writing  to  you  about  three  vital  re- 
quests now  pending  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Independent  Offices  Appropriation: 
the  rent  supplements  program,  the  Model 
Cities  program,  and  a  program  of  urban  re- 
search and  technology.  These  three  new,  far- 
reaching  and  innovative  measures  are,  I  be- 
lieve, among  the  most  Important  measures 
of  this  decade, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  three 
letters  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  White  HorsE. 
Washington.  DC,  August  23,  1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Vice  President  of  the   United  States, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Hubert:  As  we  discussed  at  break- 
fast this  morning,  it  Is  of  critical  Importance 
that  the  programs  for  the  cities  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress  be  enacted  with  the 
funding  we  have  requested 

As  you  know,  both  you  and  I  have  met 
over  the  past  several  months  with  hundreds 
of  Governors.  Mayors  and  urban  specialists 
and  we  have  attempted  to  enlist  their  sup- 
port in  the  major  effort  that  must  be 
mounted  at  every  level  to  attack  successfully 
the  problem  of  the  cities. 
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The  most  critical  point  of  our  attack  at 
this  time  must  be  directed  at  enacting  the 
programs  carefully  and  thoroughly  planned 
and  thought  out  by  our  Task  Forces  a  id 
Special  CommlMlon  Groups,  the  Bureau  Df 
the  Budget  and  Cabinet  Officers  Involved, 
As  you  are  well  aware  from  our  many  meet- 
ings and  discussions  of  this  subject,  this  Is 
the  legislation  outlined  In  the  letter  I  wrote 
to  Senator  Mansfield  and  the  enclosed  letter 
which  I  have  sent  to  Senator  Magnuson, 

I  want  you  to  intensify  your  efforts  In  this 
area  with  the  Cabinet  and  work  closely  with 
my  st^ff  In  obtaining  prompt  consideration 
and  action  on  this  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  WHrtE  House. 
Washington,  DC,  August  23. 1967. 
Hon.  EvERrrr  Dirksen, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa'ihington,  D.C. 

Dr.AR  Se.vator  Dirksen  :  I  am  glad  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  you  Friday  about 
the  critical  Importance  of  obtaining  favor- 
able and  prompt  legislative  action  on  the 
problems  of  '>ur  cities. 

We  are  all  very  much  encouraged  by  your 
support  for  the  Rent  Supplement  Program 
and  I  wanted  you  to  have  copies  of  letters 
I  have  sent  to  Senators  Mansfield  and 
Magnuson  I  hope  you  will  study  them  and 
give  vour  support  to  these  programs  which 
are  so  Important  to  all  of  our  cities  some 
of  the  most  Important  of  which  you  so 
eloquently  speak  for. 
Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

August  19,  1967. 
Hon  Warren  G  Magnuson. 
Chairman.    Independent    Offices    Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  VS.  Seriate.  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

Dear  NU  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  you 
about  three  vital  requests  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriation:  the  rent  supplements 
procram.  the  Model  Cities  program,  and  a 
program  of  urban  research  and  technology 
These  three  new.  far-reaching  and  Innova- 
tive measures  are.  I  believe,  among  the 
most  Important  measures  of  this  decade 

As  the  subcommittee  begins  Its  delibera- 
tions. I  hope  you  will  consider  several  facts 
about  these  measures : 

Thev  embody  the  best  thoughts,  the  new- 
est Ideas,  and  the  wlse.'-t  advice  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  eminent  specialists  on  city  prob- 
lems 

They  are  programs  which  have  enormous 
potential  for  our  cities. 

They  are  programs  to  stimulate  local  Ini- 
tiative and  private  Investment,  which  are 
essential  to  effective  action  In  the  cities. 

THE     RENT    SUPPLEMENT    PROGRAM 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  rent  sup- 
plement program.  I  believe,  is  lt«  •multiplier 
effect" — the  power  of  a  few  million  Federal 
dollars  to  call  up  many  millions  In  private 
capital 

Tlie  »40  million  I  am  requesting  for  this 
fiscal  year  will  generate  an  estimated  $500 
million  In  private  construction — to  plan  and 
build  more  than  40.000  homes  and  apart- 
ments for  poor  f.im'.Iles. 

In  the  twelve  months  after  I  signed  the 
first  measure  providing  funds  for  the  rent 
supplement  program,  commitments  were 
made  to  assist  more  than  34,0CO  housing 
units. 

At  a  time  when  Inadequate  and  dilapidated 
housing  afflicts  so  many  neighborhoods,  we 
dare  not  lose  the  momentum  which  we  have 
already  g.itned.  This  year,  however,  the  House 
eliminated  all  funds  I  sought  for  continuing 
the  program. 

I  believe  that  this  was  a  step  backward— 
a  serious  blow  at  a  time  when  Interest  In  the 
program  was  high.  When  the  House  acted. 


Secretary  Weaver  was  preparing  to  move  for- 
ward on  new  applications  for  this  fiscal  year. 
The  House  action  Jeopardized  that  forward 
movement. 

More  than  any  other  low-Income  housing 
program,  this  new  initiative  brings  into  play 
the  resources  and  the  energy  of  private  enter- 
prise. For  It  Is  private  developers  who  build 
and  operate  housing  projects  under  this  pro- 
gram— and  who  receive  the  Incentive  which 
rent  supplements  provide.  I  believe  we  can 
well  afford  to  pursue  this  creative  Idea.  It 
will  bring  new  vitality  not  only  to  our  neigh- 
borhoods, but  to  all  private  effort*  in  housing 
and  community  development. 

THE     MODEL     CITIES     PROGRAM 

Nothing  shames  this  modern  nation  more 
than  squalor  in  the  cities.  But  It  would  be 
unwise  to  suggest  that  mere  dollars  alone 
can  cure  that  squalor.  What  is  needed  most 
critically  is  a  concentration  of  manpower. 
Imagination,  and  local  Initiative — bolstered 
by  public  funds. 

The  Model  Cities  program  provides  ex- 
actly such  a  focussing  of  talent,  planning 
and  money.  It  is  the  cement  which  holds  to- 
gether the  plans,  efforts  and  programs  to 
build  a  decent  life  In  the  cities.  Perhaps  more 
than  any  other  program.  Model  Cities  prom- 
ises a  new  charter  for  American  cities. 

In  1966,  I  asked  the  Congress  to  approve 
this  program  at  «2.3  billion  over  six  years. 
Congress  authorized  S900  million  over  two 
years.  This  year,  we  have  asked  for  full  fund- 
ing under  that  authorization — $400  million, 
together  with  $250  million  for  special  urban 
renewal  projects  and  an  additional  $12  mil- 
lion in  Model  Cities  planning  funds,  or  a 
total  of  $662  million.  This  $662  million  Is  the 
minimum  that  Congress  should  consider. 
Last  month,  however,  the  House  reduced  this 
figure  by  two-thirds— to  a  total  of  only  $237 
million. 

I  believe  that  action  was  a  serious  set- 
back for  the  approximately  200  cities.  In- 
cluding most  of  the  largest  ones  In  the  Na- 
tion, which  have  already  applied  for  model 
cities  funds  I  think  we  owe  those  200  cities 
and  their  citizens  the  hope  and  progress 
which  the  Model  Cities  program,  adequately 
funded,  can  provide. 

Like  the  rent  supplement  program,  this 
approach  Is  Innovative.  It  is  precisely  aimed 
at  the  most  critical  urban  problems — and  it 
is  prudent.  Uke  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram, it  feattires  a  striking  economic-multi- 
plier effect. 

Every  dollar  of  Model  Cities  funds,  for  ex- 
ample, has  the  potential  to  attract  ten  addi- 
tional dollars — In  local  public  funds,  in  pri- 
vate Investment,  and  in  other  federal  funds. 
The  $400  million  I  am  requesting  can  gen- 
erate as  much  as  $4  billion  in  other  funds, 
private,  city  and  state  Joining  in. 

When  considered  In  terms  of  its  direct 
cost  to  the  taxpayers,  the  Model  Cities  Act 
Is  a  modest  program.  But  when  seen  In  terms 
of  its  potential  to  generate  new  dollars  and 
new  efforts — this  program  has  vast  power  to 
transform  our  cities. 

I  urge  you  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
each  member  of  the  Committee  these  facts — 
and  to  restore  funds  for  this  program  to 
the  full  $662  million  I  requested  In  January. 
Eight  months  have  already  passed  since  the 
request  and  the  need  Is  urgent  and  the  cities 
need  a  go-ahead  signal  now. 

URBAN     RESEARCH 

We  need  the  tools  which  these  two  pro- 
grams offer  for  city  building  and  city  plan- 
ning. But  we  must  also  advance  In  another 
vital  field:    urban  research  and  technology. 

Since  World  War  II,  we  have  seen  truly 
revolutionary  technological  advances — In 
sp>ace.  In  defense.  In  health  and  medicine. 
But  m  meeting  city  problems,  we  too  often 
rely  upon  the  same  techniques  which  sufficed 
decades  ago. 

If  we  are  to  provide  the  new  housing  and 
new  knowledge  which  our  Nation  urgently 


needs,  we  must  develop  new  and  faster  and 
more  efficient  housing  techniques.  If  we  are  to 
Improve  the  cities,  we  need  to  learn  more 
about  the  Ufe  of  cities  and  their  people.  The 
key  to  that  knowledge  is  intensified  research. 

i  therefore  urge  that  the  Committee  ap- 
prove the  full  $20  mlUion  which  I  requested 
in  my  budget  for  research  in  urban  tech- 
nology, which  the  House  recently  reduced  to 
$5  million. 

Today,  as  never  before,  those  of  us  In  posi- 
tion of  national  leadership  face  historic 
choices.  And  today,  as  never  before,  it  Is  the 
city  which  occupies  the  center  of  our  con- 
cern. I  hope  that  you  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
all  Senators,  will  act— and  act  promptly— 
In  the  light  of  our  historic  opportunity  and 
obligation  to  Improve  the  life  of  America's 
city  dwellers. 

Sincerely. 

L.  B.  J. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  it  is  not 
my  purpose  this  afternoon  to  attack  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  LMr.  Case].  I  understand  that  this 
is  a  ver>'  political  year  and  that  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  another  year  which 
will  be  even  more  political.  The  news- 
papers are  full  of  the  alleged  problems  of 
the  President  in  the  political  field.  So. 
understandably,  it  must  be  a  temptation 
to  those  on  the  other  .side  of  the  politi- 
cal aisle  to  take  a  potshot  at  the  pro- 
gram. 

But  the  problem  we  are  discussing,  the 
problem  of  the  cities,  is  perhaps  the  most 
critical  domestic  issue  with  which  this 
country  has  been  confronted  since  the 
Civil  War.  if  not  since  the  founding  of 
the  Republic.  If  we  are  to  solve  it,  we 
must  mobilize  all  of  the  support,  all  of 
the  friends,  all  of  the  ideas,  all  of  the 
imagination,  all  of  the  courage  which  Is 
available  from  any  source  and  apply  to 
them  the  greatest  wisdom  of  which  we 
are  capable.  It  does  not  serve  that  cause 
to  undertake  to  destroy  the  credibility  of 
the  best  friend  the  cities  have  ever  had 
in  the  White  House. 

The  President  has  sent  to  Congress 
more  and  more  innovative  programs 
dealing  with  these  problems  than  has 
any  other  occupant  of  the  White  House. 
I  fullv  understand  that  there  are  those 
in  this  body  who  think  that  we  ought  to 
do  more  at  this  particular  time  than  the 
President  has  recommended.  I  happen 
to  think  that  we  ought  to  be  doing  more 
in  supporting  the  program  to  clean  up 
our  waters  than  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended this  year;  but  because  he  and 
I  disagree  as  to  the  amounts  we  should 
make  available  this  year  does  not  make 
him  less  a  friend  of  clean  waters,  less  a 
friend  of  conservation.  His  dedication, 
his  interest,  and  his  concern  fully  match 
mine  in  that  respect,  and  I  would  not  for 
a  moment,  when  I  express  disagreement 
with  him  on  the  dollar  amount  we  should 
spend  this  year.  que.stion  his  motivation. 
I  am  suggesting  that  we  should  use  the 
same  standard  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
svlvania  is  the  principal  author  of  title 
li  of  the  bill  pending  before  the  Senate, 
to  ci-eate  jobs  in  the  cities.  I  have  great 
svmpathy  for  that  title  and  may  vote  for 
it.  But  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
not  given  that  title  his  support  does  not 
take  away  his  credentials  as  a  man  dedi- 
cated to  the  problems  of  the  cities. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  completely  agree  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  just 
said.  The  President  has  a  very  different 
problem  than  we  do  in  the  Senate.  He 
has  the  fiscal  problem,  the  budgetary 
problem.  He  has  on  his  shoulders  the  en- 
tire responsibility,  in  large  part,  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

We  in  the  Senate  try  to  do  what  we 
believe  is  right  for  our  constituents,  with- 
in the  level  of  our  legislative  competence 
and  our  legislative  experience.  The  fact 
that  the  committee  has  reported  this 
emergency  employment  bill  is  not  a  re- 
flection in  any  way  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  have  that 
comment  for  the  Record  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

In  addition.  I  wish  to  make  the  point 
I  was  about  to  make,  that  in  order  to  get 
maximum  support  for  that  concept  over 
the  long  nin— and.  hopefully,  the  short 
run — the  sound  tactic  is  not  to  divide  the 
friends  of  the  cities  but  to  unite  them. 

The  President  supports  title  I.  He 
created  the  basic  program  v.hich  title  I 
seeks  to  advance  further. 

I  do  not  see  that  we  are  serving  any 
useful  purpose  by  undertaking  to  criticize 
the  President's  motives  or  his  effort  or 
his  courage  o.-  his  convictions.  If  ever 
leadership  has  moved  into  this  field,  it 
moved  in  in  the  person  of  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.  I  believe  history  v.-ill  give 
him  full  credit  for  that  effort,  as  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  has  suggested.  What- 
ever else  happens  in  his  Presidency, 
whatever  has  happened  in  his  Presi- 
dency. I  am  sure  that  the  President  him- 
self will  count  as  one  of  his  great  serv- 
ices to  this  country  the  effort  he  has 
made  to  awaken  America  to  the  dangers 
which  abound  in  urban  America. 

At  the  turn  of  this  century,  my  home- 
to\sTi  celebrated  an  anniversary.  The 
principal  speaker  on  that  occasion  was 
the  president  of  Brown  University.  One 
of  the  remarks  he  made  which  I  believe 
will  live  for  a  long  time  up  there,  is  that 
Americans  have  succeeded  nobly  in 
founding  States,  but  they  have  not  yet 
learned  to  govern  cities.  This  was  true 
in  1900.  It  is  still  true  in  1967. 

President  Johnson  did  not  create  the 
problem  in  1900.  but  he  is  the  first  Presi- 
dent since  that  time  to  fully  respond  to 
the  challenge  and  to  give  us  programs  so 
sweeping  and  so  broad  that  Congress 
itself  has  not  yet  given  the  full  support 
he  has  requested. 

At  such  time  as  Congress  surpasses 
the  President's  recommendations,  then 
perhaps  we  can  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  say  that  the  President  has 
not  done  as  much  as  he  should  have. 
But  at  this  point  no  Member  of  Congress 
can  say  that  about  the  President,  and 
there  is  still  a  full  agenda  of  possible 
action  in  the  field  of  urban  problems  with 
which  Congress  must  work. 

On  August  16  of  this  year,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  a  list  of  the  programs  deal- 
ing with  urban  problems  upon  which 
Congress  has  not  yet  acted. 
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So  I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
address  ourselves  to  this  agenda.  When 
we  iiave  complet-ed  action  on  it.  then  let 
us  measure  what  we  have  done  against 
what  the  President  has  requested,  and 
judge  each  other  accordingly.  I  doubt 
that  the  President  vsill  come  out  second 
best  when  that  evaluation  has  been 
made. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  President 
to  Senator  Mansfield  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  tiie  Record. 

There   being   no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Letter    on    the   American    CriT   From   the 

President  to  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 

Mansfield 

De.ir  Mike:  It  has  long  been  apparent  that 
the  health  of  our  nation  can  be  no  better 
than  the  health  of  our  cities. 

Surely  not  a  single  American  can  doubt 
this  any  longer,  after  the  tragic  events  of 
this  summer. 

Just  two  months  after  I  became  President — 
in  January  1964 — I  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
Special  Message  on  Housing  and  Con^munity 
Development.  In  outlining  a  series  of  new 
proposals  for  the  cities  of  America,  I  said: 
■Whether  we  achieve  our  goal  of  a  decent 
home  In  a  decent  neighborhood  for  every 
American  citizen  rests,  in  large  measure,  on 
the  action  we  take  now." 

Shortly  thereafter.  I  called  together  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  minds,  the  most 
talented  planners,  and  the  most  experienced 
urban  experts  in  the  nation.  After  exhaustive 
study,  they  recommended  to  me  a  number 
of  proposals  that  hold  vast  proml.se  for  the 
future  of  every  city  in  this  nation.  Chief 
among  these  proposals  was  the  Model  Cities 
Program — the  most  coordinated,  massive 
and  far-reaching  attack  on  urban  blight  ever 
proposed  to  the  Congress.  This  was  not  just 
a  federal  program.  It  was  designed  to  stim- 
ulate local  Initiative  in  the  private  sector, 
and  at  the  state,  county  and  local  level. 

I  asked  Congress  to  authorize  $2.3  billion 
for  the  first  six  years  of  this  program.  Con- 
gress reduced  that  request  to  $900  million 
for  2  years. 

This  year.  I  requested  full  funding  of  the 
Model  Cities — $662  million.  The  House  has 
already  cut  that  request  to  $237  million. 

I  urge  that  this  request  be  restored  in  full. 
We  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  "business 
as  usual"  when  the  problems  are  so  urgent. 

These  problems  demand  the  best  that  an 
enlightened  nation  can  plan,  and  the  most 
that  ^n  affluent  nation  can  afford. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  now  has  before  It 
a  number  of  other  programs  proposed  by  the 
Administration  which  are  concerned  entlrley 
or  significantly  with  the  urban  problems  of 
our  nation.  These  programs,  taken  together, 
represent  an  all-out  commitment  to  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  our  cities  and  the 
citizens  who  live  in  them: 

Funds  requested — 
Programs  Fiscal  year  1968 

Crime   control -      $50,000,000 

Firearms  control. 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967. 

Juvenile   delinquency 25.000.000 

Economic  Opportunity  Act...  2.060.000.000 

Model  cities 662.000.000 

Rent   supplements 40,000,000 

Urban    renewal 750.000,000 

Urban   mass   transit,  advance 

appropriation 230.000.000 

Urban  research 20,000,000 

Neighborhood    facilities 42,000,000 

Home   rehabilitation 15,000.000 

Family  relocation  assistance.         62.000.000 

Rat  extermination 20,000,000 

Elementarv-Secondary  Educa- 
tion   Act-- - .-  1.600,000,000 


Funds  requested — 
Programs  Fiscal  year  1968 

Manpower    Development    and 

Training    Act 439.000.000 

Food    stamps 195,000.000 

Child    nutrition    and    school 
lunch   program $348,  000.  000 


Community  health  services.. 

Mental  health 

Mental    retardation 

Hospital  modernization  (Hill- 
Burton)   

Maternal  and  Infant  care 


30,  000,  000 
9€,  000.  000 
25,  000,  000 

50.  000.  000 
30.  000,  000 

All  of  these  programs  have  been  pending 
before  the  Congress  since  the  beginning  of 
this  session  and  are  included  In  our  Janu- 
ary budget. 

The  task  before  us  is  immense.  But  we  have 
charted  a  beginning — and  we  hove  done  so 
with  the  help  of  the  best  and  most  ex- 
perienced minds  m  the  Nation.  I  believe  the 
enactment  and  funding  of  these  programs  is 
the  first  step  In  making  this  commitment  a 
reality  lor  the  people  of  America. 

Lyndon  B. Johnson. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Sunday's 
Washington  Star  carried  a  serious  and 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  its  promise  to  America  for  a  new 
form  of  community,  national,  and  world 
service  based  on  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility— on  what  author  Harris  Wofford 
called  its  soul.  Mr.  Wofford  formerly 
was  associated  with  the  Peace  Corps  in 
Africa,  Mr.  President,  and  writes  from 
the  State  University  College  at  Old  West- 
bury,  N.Y.,  where  he  is  president. 

His  article  demands  attention  and  I 
ask  that  unanimous  consent  be  given  for 
Its  inclusion  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Peace  Corps'  Ultimate  Value  to 
Youth 

(Note. — Harris  Wofford.  now  president  of 
the  Slate  University  College  at  Old  West- 
bury,  N.Y..  was  until  January  associate 
director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  As  special  assist- 
ant to  President  Kennedy,  he  worked  on 
the  original  task  force  establishing  the  Peace 
Corps.  From  1962-64,  he  was  the  Peace 
Corps'  special  representative  for  Africa  and 
director  of  its  volunteer  teacher  program  in 
Ethiopia.) 

(By  Harris  Wofford) 

A  leading  Russian  educator,  serving  as  a 
delegate  to  a  recent  international  confer- 
ence, was  speaking  privately  to  an  American 
friend  after  having  officially  attacked  the 
Peace  Corps  as  a  neoimperlallst,  CIA-plot. 
"We  can  send  out  propagandists  and  tech- 
nical experts,  but  we  could  not  turn  our 
voting  people  loose  all  around  the  world,"  he 
conceded  reluctantly.  "I  must  admit  that 
you  have  created  something  extremely  Inter- 
esting that  probably  reflects  important 
things  about  your  society." 

What  is  the  Peace  Corps  amounting  to, 
now  that  it  is  six  years  old? 

Is  It  producing  a  new  breed  of  teachers 
and  public  servants  and  better-educated 
.Americans?  Does  it  point  to  a  new  kind  of 
education  and  politics?  Does  the  scope  It 
gives  to  amateurs  suggest  the  possibility  of 
a  20th  Century  Renaissance  man.  a  realiza- 
tion of  Jefferson's  dream,  a  modern  embodi- 
ment of  Mark  Twain's  Connecticut  Yankee? 
Or  is  it  all  a  flash  in  the  night,  a  rocket  set 
up  by  President  Kennedy  that  will  soon  run 
out  of  fire  and  speed? 

The  Peace  Corps  was  Indeed  an  amazing 
creation  for  any  government.  A  kind  of  antl- 
bureaucratlc  bureaucracy,  its  basic  principle 
was  volunteering  and  Individual  initiative. 
Its  product  and  constituent — the  Peace  Corps 
volunteer — was  at  conception  a  strange  ani- 
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mal,  the  moet  free-wheeling  amateur  any 
government  ever  commlMloned  a«  Its  agent 
and  ambaaaador.  And  the  volunteer  exempli- 
fied and  engendered  the  freedom— the  ca- 
pacity for  self-government — that  the  Peace 
Corps  was  deelgned  to  promote  In  the  world, 
a  remarkable  combination  of  ends  and  means. 
ITS  ikage 

In  the  beginning  people  were  Wken  by  siu- 
prtse.  but  some  of  that  surprise  has  worn 
off.  Has  this  new  bureaucratic  animal  already 
reached  middle  age?  What  Is  the  present 
state  of  the  Peace  Corps?  In  the  light  of 
the  experience  of  over  25,000  volunteers  in 
50  countries,  does  the  Peace  Corps  tell  us 
something  ImporUnt  about  American  so- 
ciety? 

It  Is  said  that  a  society  can  be  measured  by 
Its  saints — or  by  Its  sinners;  by  whom  It  de- 
clares to  be,  and  how  It  treau  Its  heroes  and 
lU  underworld.  But  there  is  a  readier  test: 
lu  youth.  The  Peace  Corps  Is  one  Important 
measure  of  the  spirit  and  health  of  the  gen- 
eration to  whom  Kennedy  tried  to  pass  the 
torch. 

Not  noted  for  a  high  ratio  of  sinners  and 
still  notably  free  of  scandal,  the  Peace  Corps 
has  sometimes  seemed  to  wear  a  halo.  But 
this  "Image"  is  just  what  the  volunteers 
like  least.  As  a  cross-section  of  a  cool  genera- 
tion, they  are  repelled  by  what  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw  called  'the  awful  odor  of  good- 
ness," a  skepticism  about  "doing  good  against 
people"  that  has  been  compounded  by  the 
good  we  are  doing  the  people  of  Vietnam  by 
bombing  them. 

Nevertheless.  In  an  age  of  nonheroes,  the 
Peace  Corps  comes  as  close  to  a  collective 
American  hero  as  anything  else  this  country 
has  recently  produced.  That  about  half  a 
million  Americans  have  applied  to  be  volun- 
teers Is  certainly  a  big  Item  on  the  right  side 
of  our  national  ledger.  That  the  rate  of  ap- 
plications has  continued  to  Increase,  with  no 
apparent  lessening  of  quality,  and  In  fact 
with  some  Increase  In  quality  In  terms  of 
skills  and  training.  Is  a  sign  that  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  student  generation  Is  not 
dropping  out.  They  are  turning  on  In  large 
numbers  to  the  difficult  challenges  Involved 
In  Peace  Corpa  service. 

LEARNtNC    RAPIDLY 

David  Rlesman.  author  of  'The  Lonely 
Crowd."  has  described  the  nature  and  Im- 
plications of  these  challenges.  "The  Peace 
Corps  l3  no  exotic  Junket,  made  socially  de- 
fensible by  primarily  physical  strenuousness, " 
he  says  "What  it  does  do  Is  to  put  people 
Into  positions  of  awesome  and  complicated 
responsibility,"  After  visiting  volunteers  In 
Latin  America.  Rlesman  concluded  that 
through  their  "terrifying  and  lUtunlnatlng" 
experiences,  they  were  getting  "experience  In 
mastering  new  situations  and  In  learning 
rapidly."  and  thus  were  enlarging  their  def- 
initions of  what  they  were  capable  of.  For 
example,  he  wrote 

"Many  had  become  self-trained  anthropol- 
ogists In  villages  whose  complicated  networks 
of  influence,  malice  and  rare  benevolence 
no  one  had  mapped  yet,  and  where  any  small 
mistake  could  have  catastrophic  conse- 
quences for  the  volunteer  and  his  project  and 
perhaps  for  the  whole  cadre  of  volunteers 
Even  those  who  go  out  to  apparently  more 
structured  Jobs,  as  teachers  do,  may  discover 
that  the  schools  to  which  they  have  been 
sent  haven't  been  built  yet,  or  have  fallen  in, 
or  are  embroiled  In  the  kinds  of  struggles  over 
authority  that  are  not  unknown  in  school 
systems  elsewhere  A  change  of  government 
can  topple  a  program,  and  Indeed  any  one 
of  a  thousand  things  can  go  wrong  ...  In 
a  society  where  some  people  desperately  want 
and  need  them,  while  others  fear  and  resent 
them,  they  have  perforce  to  become  diplo- 
mats without  portfolio.  In  a  language  in 
which  they  feel  awkward,  among  customs 
easily  and  unknowingly  violated." 

In  most  measurable  ways,  the  Peace  Corps 


Is  In  good  shape.  It  has  survived  the  loss  of 
the  White  House  dramatization  that  Kennedy 
repeatedly  gave  it,  and  the  loss  of  Its  orga- 
nizing genius.  Sargent  Shrlver,  the  most 
creative,  effective  and  hard-driving  public 
administrator  in  recent  American  history.  Its 
second  director.  Jack  Vaughn,  Is  making  It 
more  professional;  he  Is  requiring  more  care- 
ful programming;  he  has  Increased  the  over- 
seas supervising  staff;  he  has  stiffened  lan- 
guage requirements  for  the  volunteers  In 
training  and  while  overseas. 

"SOOT."  OF  THE  CORPS 

But  the  Peace  Corps  defies  that  kind  of 
measurement.  It  was  born  as  an  Idea  and 
spirit,  and  It  will  die  when  they  die.  Once 
It  becomes  Just  another  agency,  well-pro- 
grammed or  not.  It  will  not  be  the  creature 
that  took  the  world  by  surprise.  What  would 
it  profit  us  for  the  Peace  Corps  to  Increase 
tenfold  and  win  the  approval  of  a  hundred 
other  countries,  and  lose  Its  soul? 

What  Is  the  "soul"  of  the  Peace  Corps? 
Stalin  was  once  told  by  a  vlstlng  philosopher 
that  he  had  been  Impressed  with  many  of 
Russia's  material  achievements,  but  still 
found  something  missing.  "What  Is  missing?" 
asked  the  old  dictator.  "The  soul,"  said  the 
philosopher  "What  Is  this  thing  called 
•soul  ?"  asked  Stalin.  "That  which  you  have 
not  got,"  said  the  philosopher. 

The  Peace  Corps'  "soul  Is  that  which  no 
other  government  has  got  with  anything  like 
the  spirit  and  scope  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
which  no  other  overseas  agency  of  the  U.S. 
government  has  got.  It  Is  the  combination 
of  freedom  and  responsibility,  and  trust  In 
people — trust  in  the  capacity  and  will  of  the 
younger  generation  particularly— that  makes 
the  Peace  Corps  unique. 

Don't  trust  anyone  under  30,  Plato  warned. 
Kennedy  and  Shrlver  disregarded  that  ad- 
vice, and  their  trust  was  returned  In  full 
measure.  Shrlver  would  never  let  anyone  on 
the  staff  call  the  volunteers  "kids."  They  are 
men  and  women,  he  said,  old  enough  for  the 
Army  to  want  them  as  soldiers;  old  enough 
for  the  country  to  ask  them  to  undertake 
Important  responsibilities;  old  enough  to  ex- 
pect them  to  carry  these  out  best  In  condi- 
tions of  maximum  freedom. 

At  first  In  every  country  to  which  volun- 
teers were  sent,  there  was  suspicion  that  they 
were.  If  not  spies,  at  least  propaganda  agents. 
The  debacle  of  CIA  involvement  In  interna- 
tional student  and  educational  affairs  has 
no  doubt  reawakened  and  strengthened  that 
suspicion,  though  two  Presidents  and  both 
directors  of  the  Peace  Corps  have  forced  the 
CIA  to  keep  Its  hands  off  the  Peace  Corps. 
(The  CIA  Is  imder  orders  not  to  employ  any 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  even  years  after  his 
overseas  service.)  What  most  often  makes 
honest  human  relations  dissolves  foreign 
suspicion  and  possible  Is  the  obvious  honesty 
of  the  volunteers. 

DANGER    SIGNS 

By  being  themselves,  volunteers  make  for- 
eign friends;  they  also  contribute  to  their 
friends'  understanding  of  America.  (One  of 
the  Peace  Corps'  statutory  purposes  Is  to 
promote  a  better  understanding  of  America 
on  the  part  of  other  people  )  By  being  ex- 
amples of  American  freedom  they  are  making 
visible  what,  for  too  many  people  around 
the  world,  has  usually  been  invisible  about 
America— our  relatively  open  society. 

There  are  danger  signs,  however.  This 
spring  volunteers  beg:an  In  mounting  num- 
bers to  ^Tlte  letters-to-the-editor  or  sign 
petitions  protesting  American  policy  In  Viet- 
nam. The  Peace  Corps  sent  out  a  directive 
ordering  them  not  to  do  either  In  such  a  way 
as  to  be  Identified  as  Peace  Corpe  volunteers, 
and  specified  that  they  should  not  write 
using  their  overseas  address.  If  they  Insisted 
upon  expressing  themselves  on  such  a  con- 
troversial issue,  they  should  send  their  letters 
via  their  parents  or  friends  In  the  U.S..  so 
as  not  to  bring  the  Peace  Corps  in  any  way 
into  the  picture. 


The  caution  is  understandable.  The  Presi- 
dent does  not  appreciate  opposition,  espe- 
cially from  within  his  own  family,  and  as 
the  former  head  of  the  Peace  Corpe  National 
Advisory  Council,  he  has  reason  to  feel  close 
to  the  Peace  Corps,  He  wants  to  allow  our 
soldiers  to  fight  this  war  In  peace  If  he  be- 
gins to  hear  about  volunteer  protests,  the 
Peace  Corps  may  lose  his  support. 

Nor  will  controversial  positions  by  volim- 
teers  enhance  the  Peace  Corpe'  Immediate 
standing  In  Congress  or  the  country.  Until 
now  the  Peace  Corps  has  had  a  virginal 
quality  that  placed  It  somewhere  between 
motherhood  and  the  Boy  Scouts. 

President  Johnson  will  remember  how  in 
the  early  days  he  helped  Sareent  Shrlver 
even  against  a  decision  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. A  presidential  task  force  had  recom- 
mended against  any  real  independence  for 
the  Peace  Corps;  It  said  the  new  agency 
should  be  a  part  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  Shrtver  fought  within 
the  White  House  and  lost.  Finally  he  took  his 
case  to  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  intervened  per- 
sonally and  persuaded  Kennedy  to  reverse 
the  decision.  To  win  In  Congress  and  public 
opinion,  he  said,  the  new  wine  has  to  be  In 
a  new  bottle. 

The  Peace  Corps'  separate  bureaucratic 
bottle  Is  not  in  Jeopardy,  but  the  quality  of 
Its  wme  IS.  The  forces  for  conformity  are 
powerful  in  the  government  and  In  society 
generally,  especially  In  a  time  of  war.  For- 
tun.itely,  the  force  for  autonomy  within  the 
Peace  Corps  is  strong,  too. 

Despite  the  directive  from  Washington, 
volunteers  have  continued  to  sign  "Negotia- 
tion Now"  petitions  and  to  write  letters-to- 
the-editor  Identifying  themselves  as  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  One  volunteer  in  Chile  had 
his  service  terminated  and  was  sent  home, 
but  his  case  was  confused  by  the  fact  that 
he  had  published  his  letter  in  a  Chilean 
newspaper  as  well  as  In  the  U.S.;  the  Peace 
Corps  based  his  termination  on  this  alleged 
Intervention  in  Chilean  politics.  Then  five 
volunteers  in  Ecuador  published  a  letter  In 
the  New  'Vork  Times  protesting  both  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  In  Vietnam  and  the 
Peace  Corps'  policy  of  curtailing  volunteer 
protests.  Equivocating,  the  Peace  Corps  de- 
cided not  to  terminate  their  service,  on  the 
ground  that  their  letter  was  primarily  pro- 
testing Peace  Corps  policy— but  the  original 
directive  was  still  In  force. 

At  this  point,  with  ex-volunteers,  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council,  the  Civil 
Ubertles  Union  and  others  protesting  the 
policy,  corps  director  Vaughn  visited  Latin 
America  and  found  many  of  the  best  volun- 
teers also  strongly  disagreeing  with  the  corps' 
policy.  He  reversed  himself,  a  strong  step  for 
any  man.  and  especially  for  one  Influenced  by 
the  Latin  idea  of  machismo,  or  manliness. 

ESSENTIAL    BIGHTS 

The  prohibition  against  a  volunteer's  In- 
terference In  the  politics  of  the  host  country 
does  not  require  limitation  of  a  volunteer's 
essential  rights  as  a  citizen.  Including  his 
right  to  petition  his  own  government — or 
write  a  letter-to-the-editor  of  a  paper  in  the 
U.S. — on  matters  of  U.S.  policy.  But  at  stake. 
even  more  than  the  volunteer's  individual 
right  to  say  anything  that  he  wants  to  say 
about  American  policy,  is  the  American  pub- 
lic need  to  hear  anything  relevant  to  its  self- 
government.  The  views  of  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers as  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  rising  out  of 
their  special  experience  In  other  parts  of  the 
world,  whether  expressed  separately  or  In 
Joint  petition,  are  certainly  relevant  to  a 
matter  such  as  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Whether  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  more 
than  a  permanently  adolescent  gadfly, 
whether  the  Peace  Corps  Is  more  than  an 
exception  that  proves  the  rule,  will  depend 
on  whether  the  rest  of  us.  particularly  lead- 
ers of  American  education,  business  and  gov- 
ernment, are  stirred  to  a  new  vision  of  edu- 
cation that   fuses   theory   and   practice,  on 
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campus  and  out  in  community  action;  and  to 
a  new  vision  of  politics  that  cuts  through 
ideology  and  partisanship  to  a  politics  of 
service;  whether  we  map  our  national  needs 
and  see  the  opportunities  for  applying  the 
Peace  Corps'  experience  In  new  forms  of  com- 
munity, national  and  world  service;  whether 
we  dare  to  practice  on  a  much  wider  scale 
what  we  preach. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  talk  about  Job 
Corps.  It  is  a  program  of  vital  importance 
to  all  of  us  for  it  serves  the  most  dis- 
advantaged in  all  the  States  and  terri- 
tories of  this  Nation.  Have  you  heard  of 
Ethyl.  La.;  Bradley,  Ark.;  Picher,  Okla.; 
Hooksett.  N.H.:  Caribou,  Maine;  or 
Groveland,  Mass.? 

Job  Corps  has.  Youth  from  these  as 
well  as  thousands  of  other  small  com- 
munities are  being  served  for  the  first 
time.  Towns  that  do  not  appear  on  any 
map.  youth  that  have  never  seen  a  doc- 
tor— no  less  a  hospital — parents  who  can- 
not afford  shoes  for  their  children  to  go 
to  schools,  which  sometimes  do  not  exist: 
all  have  another  chance  through  this 
program. 

And  for  the  first  time,  the  many  re- 
sources of  this  Nation,  both  public  and 
private,  are  initiating  extensive  out- 
reach to  needy  youth.  The  State  employ- 
ment services,  rural  community  action 
programs,  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Interior,  the  AFl^CIO.  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  private  businesses, 
urban  leagues  have  joined  in  this  search 
and  aid  program.  One  of  the  major  rea- 
sons is  that  but  for  Job  Corps  there  is  no 
alternative  to  failure  for  many  of  our 
rural  youth. 

And  what  about  the  inner-cities?  To- 
day Job  Corps  is  serving  almost  one-third 
more  youth  than  a  year  ago.  The  number 
of  Spanish-speaking  youth  has  signif- 
icantly increased.  Every  major  city  in 
this  country  has  sent  its  representative 
to  Job  Corps.  And  while  we  speak  of  Job 
Corp.smen  from  all  over  the  Nation,  it 
is  important  to  note  that  Job  Corps  is 
sending  youth  over  400  miles  closer  to 
home  today  than  a  year  ago.  These  rep- 
resentatives from  our  communities  are 
returning  as  ambassadors  of  good  will. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the 
program. 

Once  recruited,  our  youngsters  have 
shown  marked  disciplinarv  and  conduct 
improvements  which  are  reflected  in 
overall  reduction  of  incident  rates.  In 
December  of  1966,  the  Job  Corps  arrest 
rate  was  3.18  percent  per  100  youth  as 
against  the  FBI  annual  standard  pop- 
ulation rate  for  the  16-to-21  age  popula- 
tion rate  of  6.5  percent.  In  May  of  1967, 
the  Job  Corps  rate  dropped  further  to 
2,81  percent  per  100,  notwithstanding 
that  our  youth  come  from  the  lowest 
socioeconomic  stratum.  In  other  words, 
the  arrest  rate  for  Job  Corps  enrollees 
is  more  than  50  percent  less  than  that 
of  the  total  population  in  the  same  age 
range.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
the  arrest  rate  includes  all  types  of  of- 
fenses, most  of  which  are  simple  dis- 
orders, and  the  connction  rate  is  less 
than  three-quarters  of  those  arrested. 
On-center  di-sorders  have  become  a  rar- 
ity, and  none  have  involved  more  than 
three  youngsters  at  any  time.  Nation- 
wide, our  youngsters  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence  from  participation  in 


riots  though  normal  leaves  continued 
and  some  Job  Corps  members  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  riot-torn  cities  during  the 
outbreaks. 

The  record  reflects  a  further  impor- 
tant improvement  in  our  program  as  re- 
lates to  citizenship  and  moral  support. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram only  54  percent  of  the  Corps  mem- 
bers were  sending  allotments  home, 
which  generally  amounts  to  $50  a 
month.  As  the  number  of  enrollees  in- 
creased, the  percentage  of  allotments  to 
their  families  has  increased.  As  of  Au- 
gust 31,  1967.  79  percent  or  29.541  Corps 
members  were  sending  allotments  home. 
It  can  be  easily  recognized  that  the 
youth  who  have  come  into  our  program 
have  a  deep  feeling  or  responsibility  to 
their  families.  The  majority  of  allot- 
ments are  being  sent  to  mothers  of  Corps 
members  to  help  alleviate  poverty  condi- 
tions in  the  home. 

Further,  Corps  members  have  shown 
an  awareness  and  concern  for  the  care 
of  their  minor  children  by  their  inclu- 
sion in  the  allotment  program  who  were 
previously  welfare  charges.  We  antici- 
pate that  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year, 
approximately  85  percent  of  our  Corps 
members  will  be  sending  allotments 
home. 

Some  time  ago,  I  read  a  Job  Corps  re- 
cruitment flyer.  It  said  "Be  Somebody- 
Join  Job  Corps."  We  must  not  take  this 
chance  away  from  our  neighbors.  I  am 
thrilled  at  the  opportunities  Job  Corps 
is  providing  to  youth  from  e\ery  hidden 
and  apparent  pocket  of  poverty  in  the 
land.  Youth  who  would  never  be  touched 
by  our  prosperity,  who  have  suffered  the 
greatest  from  low  education,  frighten- 
ing living  conditions,  and  broken  families 
are  finding  an  open  door  never  before 
unlocked  to  them. 

This  door — Job  Corps — must  remain 
open  for  the  greater  need  and  good  of 
us  all. 

NOT    EVERYONE    REALIZES    THE    PCRPOSE    BEHIND 
THE    JOB     CORPS    CONSERVATION     CENTERS 

Mr,  HART.  What  this  program  does  is 
to  take  a  young  man  or  woman,  age  16 
through  21.  away  from  our  ghettos, 
from  our  depressed  areas,  from  our  In- 
dian reservations,  and  put  them  in  an 
environment  that  is  suited  to  their  total 
needs:  not  just  their  educational  needs 
or  their  health  needs  or  their  vocational 
skill  training  needs  or  their  personal 
guidance  needs — but  all  of  these  com- 
bined. 

Now  some  people  may  say  it  does  not 
make  sense  to  take  young  men  from 
Harlem  and  have  them  pick  up  sticks  in 
our  Nation's  forests  and  parks.  Those 
who  say  this  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
objective  in  removing  these  youth  from 
their  environment  and  the  type  of  train- 
ing they  get  at  these  centers. 

About  20  percent  of  these  youth  in 
conservation  centers  are  illiterate,  have 
had  no  motivation  to  work,  and  have 
come  from  homes  in  which  the  parent 
had  not  worked.  They  have  not  even 
been  taught  elementary,  basic  hygiene 
needs.  Their  appearance  alone  would 
prevent  many  from  getting  jobs,  even  if 
they  had  a  little  skill.  Others  have  health 
needs  so  severe — missing  teeth,  under- 
nourishment, poor  eyesight^ — that  they 
could  not  get  jobs.  They  lacked  the  vision 


to  see  a  way  out,  to  learn  the  skills  to 
get  a  job  until  the  Job  Corps  came  along. 

So  what  the  Job  Corps  is  doing  is 
giving  a  young  man  from  Harlem  the  ex- 
perience of  learning  good  work  habits 
while  being  taught  the  remedial  educa- 
tion necessary  to  read  a  vocational 
manual  and  learn  a  job  skill.  The  en- 
vironment, the  food,  the  guidance  coun- 
selors, while  at  the  Job  Corps,  all  serve 
to  stimulate  his  desire  to  achieve  the  edu- 
cation necessary  to  obtain  jobs. 

Even  among  our  more  affluent  young- 
sters, summer  camps  and  the  outdoors 
have  played  a  very  important  part  in 
helping  them  to  adjust  to  situations  of 
personal  distress.  Surely,  this  is  appli- 
cable with  the  most  deprived.  I  therefore 
hope  that  we  will  continue  a  program  to 
train  another  90.000  young  men  and 
women  in  our  127  Job  Corps  centers 
throughout  the  countrv-  during  this  fiscal 
year  and  those  young  men  in  conserva- 
tion centers  are  an  integral  part  of  this 
program 

VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  SENATOR 
ERIC  DE  SCHAETZEN  OF  THE 
KINGDOM  OF  BELGIUM 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr  President.  I  am 
happy  to  introduce  at  this  time  a  distin- 
guished Senator  from  one  of  our  oldest 
and  warmest  allies,  the  great  Kingdom 
of  Belgium.  I  am  very  happy  to  present 
Senator  Eric  De  Schaetzen,  a  member  of 
the  Upper  House  of  Belgium,  who  is  es- 
corted by  the  Belgian  Ambassador.  Ba- 
ron Louis  Scheyven.  who  is  acting  as 
Senator  De  Schaetzen's  interpreter. 

Senator  De  Schaetzen  is  visiting  the 
United  States  with  his  wife.  He  is  very 
interested  in  comparing  the  operation  of 
the  Belgian  House  and  Senate  with  our 
two  houses.  Their  House  and  Senate  are 
somewhat  similar  to  ours,  except  that 
Senators  may  not  trespass  upon  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Flepresentatives  in  Bel- 
gium, nor  may  the  House  members  tres- 
pass upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  have  them  here, 
and  I  know  that  the  Senate  appreciates 
this  opportunity  to  have  them  visit  with 
us.    [Applause.  Senators  rising.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  honored  to  have  your  presence,  sir. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS  OF    1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iS  2383  >  to  provide  an 
improved  Economic  Opporttmity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
parliamentary  iiiquiry  I  am  about  to  ad- 
dress to  the  distinguished  occupant  of 
the  chair  has  no  relation  to  the  remarks 
just  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  nor  to  the  interventions 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  had  asked  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  corne  to 
the  floor,  to  be  here  when  I  addressed 
this  parliamentary  inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  Senators  will  not-e  that 
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this  bill,  of  some  125  printed  pagts.  is 
divided  ml)  two  titles.  The  nrst  title, 
with  the  preliniinary  part  v.hich  sets  up 
the  authorization  tor  an  appropriation 
for  that  title  only,  is  title  I.  and  it  id 
named  "Amendments  to  the  Economic 
Opportuniiy  Act."  That  title  occupies 
the  first  lU  pages  of  tlie  printed  bill. 

The  .second  title  is  styled  "Emergency 
Employment  Act."  That  title  begins  at 
page  120  and  ru:-;s  to  the  end  of  page  12G. 

Without  describing  these  in  any  detail, 
I  simply  want  to  have  the  Recghd  show 
that  they  are  both  extremely  important; 
that  the  authorization  fjr  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
comprise  a  total  for  1  year  of  some 
$2,258,000,0000  and  an  "open  ended"  sec- 
ond-year authorization  and  that  the 
authorization  for  title  11,  Emergency  Em- 
plo.vment  Act,  is  an  authorization  for 
S2.8  billion. 

Mr.  President,  my  parliamentary  in- 
quiry is  this:  Assuming  that  both  of  these 
titles  remain  in  the  bi'!,  would  I  have  the 
rl?ht.  as  a  Senator,  to  ask  for  a  division 
of  these  two  titles,  so  as  to  have  separate 
votes  upon  them  at  the  time  the  bill  is 
readv  for  final  action'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Presiding  Officer  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  not  have  the 
ritiht  to  hr.ve  the  titles  divided.  The  Par- 
liamentarian advises  the  Ciiair  that  there 
is  a  clear  precedent  which  upholds  the 
ruling. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  Parliamentar- 
ian t-'ive  the  Chair  the  precedent  sn  that 
the  Chair  may  read  it  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  precedent  reads  as  follows : 

A  bill  or  joint  resolution  which  has  been 
read  the  third  time,  and  the  question  is  put 
on  its  passage.  Is  not  susceptible  of  a  division 
under  the  rule  relating  to  division  of  amend- 
ments even  though  it  contains  several  dis- 
tinct and  unrelated  titles,  but  must  be  voted 
upon  as  a  whole;  a  single  vote  must  be  taken 
on  Its  passage. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  will  find  that 
language  on  page  357  of  Senate  Proce- 
dure, by  Mr.  Watkins  and  Mr.  Riddick. 
The  footnotes  contain  the  documentation 
in  support  of  the  ruling. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  familiar  with  that  ruling,  but 
he  thinks  it  is  not  the  controlling  ruling. 

At  any  rate,  at  this  time  all  that  I 
wished  to  do  was  to  serve  notice  that  if 
both  of  the.se  titles  remain  in  the  bill  at 
the  time  the  bill  comes  on  for  final  vote 
I  shall  ask  for  a  division  so  that  Senators 
may  be  allowed  the  opportunity  to  vote 
separately  on  amendments  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  which  is  title  I, 
and  upon  the  totally  new  measure  in 
title  II.  which  is  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  clearly  within  his 
rights  to  serve  this  notice.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  also  understands  that  at 
the  time  he  raises  this  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, if  at  that  time  the  then-Presiding 
Officer  supports  the  ruling  which  the 
Chair  laid  down  this  afternoon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  will  be  within  his 
rights  to  appeal  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Ofificer.  I  am  familiar  with  that  right. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 


few  insertions  that  I  would  like  to  make 
before  this  working  day  is  over. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  document  entitled  "Questions 
and  Answers  About  VISTA."  which  deals 
with  a  colloquy  I  had  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Byrd]  earlier 
in  the  day,  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  made 
several  changes  in  it  at  his  suggestion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  b3  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Questions  and  Ai.-swers  About  VISTA 

Mr.  Presld?nt,  last  Friday  during  the  open- 
ing debate  on  the  1967  Economic  Opportunity 
A2t  amendments  my  distinguished  colleague 
Senator  Robert  Byrd,  of  West  Virginia,  raised 
some  pertinent  questions  concerning  one  of 
the  most  succ-essful  and  valuable  of  the  anti- 
poverty  programs. 

Volunteers  In  Service  To  America,  popu- 
larly known  as  VISTA,  has  compiled  a  bril- 
liant record  in  some  of  the  most  difficult 
assignments  issued  anywhere  In  the  anti- 
poverty  campaign.  Their  work  has  been  rela- 
tively unpublldzed;  but  it  has  been  hardship 
work,  arduous,  self-sacrificing,  yet  rewarding. 

At  the  present  time  the  total  number  of 
Volunteers  in  the  field  and  In  training  is 
3851  an  18"  increase  over  a  year  ago.  Al- 
together, nearly  8300  Americans  have  entered 
VISTA  since  the  program  began. 

VISTA  Volunteers  are  ciurently  serving  on 
420  projects  in  48  states,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  value  of  VISTA  Volunteers  and  their 
work  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  swift  Increase 
In  the  number  of  requests  far  their  projects. 
Last  year  at  this  time  there  were  requests 
for  13,580  VISTA  Volunteers  to  serve  on  1101 
projects.  Today  those  figures  are  nearly  50' c 
higher  with  nearly  19,000  Volunteers  request- 
ed to  serve  on  more  than  1500  projects. 

More  than  206,000  citizens  have  written 
letters  expressing  an  interest  in  VISTA,  with 
the  number  of  last  month's  letters  80'^r 
higher  than  for  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 

Even  a  hurried  examination  of  VISTA  pro- 
grams and  their  volunteers  is  extremely 
revealing. 

Currently  there  are  127  rural  projects  in  37 
states  involving  942  Volunteers. 

VISTA  now  has  58  projects  operating  on  58 
Indian  reservations  In  20  States  and  using 
304  Volunteers. 

VISTA'S  excellent,  and  badly  needed  work 
with  migrant  workers  is  now  functioning 
through  18  projects  in  13  States  and  with  118 
Volunteers. 

Urban  projects  now  number  158  In  35  states 
Involving   1635  Volunteers. 

VISTA'S  work  with  the  Job  Corps  is  found 
In  46  projects  in  24  sUtes  with  95  Volunteers. 

And  finally  VISTA'S  mental  health  efforts 
are  now  centered  in  13  projects  In  12  states 
with  165  Volunteers. 

The  total  national  picture  of  VISTA 
emerges  as  one  of  a  dedicated  organization 
moved  by  an  abiding  sense  of  humanltarian- 
ism.  altruism  and  idealism:  an  organiza- 
tion that  has  developed  skills  and  loyalties 
which  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  allevia- 
tion of  poverty,  hunger,  disease  and  ignor- 
ance. The  country  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  organization  and  proud  of  the  Individual 
Volunteers. 

With  this  as  background  I  would  like  to 
take  up  the  questions  raised  Friday  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Senator  Byrd  inquired  whether  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  state  has  the  privilege  of  vetoing 
the  operations  of  VISTA  within  his  state.  I 
replied  on  Friday  that  the  governor  certainly 
does  have  that  veto  privilege  sind  I  repeat  that 
again  today.  The  privilege  is  stated  under 
Section  810(b)  of  the  present  OEO  legisla- 
tion. 


The  Senator  also  inquired  as  to  how  many 
such  vetoes  hai'e  occurred.  The  answer  to 
that  question  is  that  in  only  one  inst^nce 
has  a  governor's  approval  been  withheld  for 
any  proposed  VIS'TA  project.  Mississippi  has 
consistently  vetoed  any  and  all  VISTA  pro- 
grams. And  in  this  connection,  it  .should  be 
mentioned  that  in  addition  to  the  48  states  in 
which  VISTA  is  currently  operating,  one 
other  stale  is  now  in  the  process  of  receiving 
VIST  As. 

Senator  Byrd  £ald  that  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction had  been  indicated  on  the  part 
of  many  of  his  constituents  with  regard  to 
VISTA.  The  best  answer  to  his  question — and 
perhaps  the  most  authoritative  one — may  be 
a  letter  written  to  VISTA  this  past  summer 
by  the  Director  of  West  Vir'rinla's  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health.  The  Director,  Dr.  M. 
Mitchell-Bateman,  sent  the  following  state- 
ment to  the  Deputy  Director  of  VISTA: 

"I  am  writing  you  because  I  know  of  your 
int.erest  in  the  problems  of  mental  health  in 
West  Virginia,  and  because  I  thought  you 
would  be  Interested  In  a  report  on  the  work 
the   VISTxV   Volunteers    are   doing    here. 

"The  eilectlveness  of  the  VISTAs  has  been 
tremendous,  even  greater  than  we  had  hoped 
for.  They  have  made  a  major  contribution 
both  to  our  mental  hospitals  and  our  com- 
munities. And  what  too  few  people  resllze  Is 
that  they  have  not  only  helped  the  mentally 
ill,  they  have  actually  saved  the  state  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  a  yenr. 

"Some  VISTAs  work  in  hospitals,  directly 
with  patients,  and  enable  many  to  be  dis- 
charged earlier  than  would  be  possible  with 
present  limited  hospital  staffs.  Because  of 
VIST.^s  in  the  hospitals,  an  estimated  six 
hundred  patients  were  releasee!  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  an  average  of  thirty  days  earlier 
than  they  would  have  been.  In  round  figures, 
these  early  discharges  represent  a  saving  to 
the  state  of  881,000  a  year. 

"Most  VISTAs  work  in  communities.  They 
see  patients  home  from  state  mental  hospi- 
tals on  trial  visit  or  after  discharge.  Many 
men  and  women  are  able  to  stay  out  of 
mental  hospitals  because  VISTAs  in  the  com- 
munity see  them,  discuss  their  problem?,  get 
services  for  them  when  necessary.  We  esti- 
mate that  because  of  VISTA,  many  former 
patients  stayed  out  three  months  longer, 
on  the  average,  than  they  would  have  If  no 
VISTA  volunteer  had  been  working  with 
them.  In  round  figures,  based  on  one  thou- 
sand patients  staying  out  an  average  of  three 
months  each,  these  delayed  returns  to  the 
hospitals  represent  a  saving  to  the  state  of 
West  Virginia  of  $405,000  a  year. 

"On  an  annual  mental  hofpital  budget  of 
eight  and  a  quarter  million  dollars,  savings 
of  $486,800  are  considerable,  and  allow  the 
Department  to  give  better  services  to  those 
In  our  hospitals.  The  state  mental  hospitals, 
Incidefitally,  are  operating  at  about  170% 
of  capacity. 

"VISTA  volunteers  are  also  working  in 
other  capacities  in  communities  across  the 
state.  One  young  man  is  training  local  peo- 
ple to  be  Boy  Scout  leaders  so  that  there  will 
be  Boy  Scout  trtx)p>s  in  rural  areas  for  the 
first  time.  Most  Important,  these  troops  will 
be  run  by  the  Ioc.tI  people  themselves,  with 
benefits  to  the  leaders,  the  boys,  and  the 
community.  Other  VISTAs  have  organized 
day  care  centers  for  children,  tutoring  pro- 
grams for  elementary  and  high  school  stu- 
dents, special  programs  for  the  retarded.  In 
all  these  activities,  they  are  training  local 
people  to  take  over  when  the  VISTAs  leave. 
This  is  really  a  program  in  which  VISTAs 
try  to  work  themselves  out  of  a  JDb. 

"Some  VISTA  volunteers  have  been  helpful 
to  County  Courts  in  planning  mental  iiealth 
programs  to  serve  all  the  people  of  the  coun- 
ty. VISTAs  work  with  state  agencies  on  pro- 
grams relating  to  mental  lic^lth:  Vocational 
Behabilltation.  Welfare,  Education,  Health 
and  others. 
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"It  Is  difficult  to  put  a  price  tag  on  their 
activities,  but  it  Is  significant  that  with 
VISTAs  working  In  fifty-one  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's fifty-five  counties,  the  counties  them- 
selves have  undertaken  to  contribute  to  the 
supnort  of  VISTA  programs.  You  know  how 
tight  county  budgets  are,  and  when  you  have 
a  depressed  rural  county  going  into  its  own 
budget  to  buy  a  car  so  that  a  VISTA  worker 
can  get  around  to  people  and  carry  on  his 
duties,  you  know  the  program  is  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  local  people.  At  this  moment, 
twelve  such  cars  are  being  used  by  VISTAs, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $130  a  month  each. 
Another  dozen  svich  cars  will  be  In  use  within 
the  year. 

"Ninety  VISTAs  are  working  In  various 
community  assignments  at  a  cost  to  the 
community  in  office  space,  telephone  service 
and  consultation  estimated  conservatively  at 
$100  a  month  each,  this  nine  thousand  dollar 
monthly  expenditure  being  only  one  token  of 
the  community's  need  for  and  acceptance  of 
the  VISTAs. 

"There  Is  another  aspect  of  'VISTAs  work 
which  could  be  translated  Into  dollars,  al- 
though the  total  benefit  to  the  individual 
and  the  community  are  far  beyond  any  Im- 
mediate price  tag.  I  quote  from  the  report  of 
one  VISTA  mental  health  worker  in  a  county 
which  has  experienced  a  severe  economic 
decline. 

■'  'I  helped  Mrs.  C,  who  was  dischart-ed  from 
the  hospital  and  has  been  drawing  a  welfare 
cl.eck.  to  get  a  job  takh  g  care  of  a  semi- 
invalid.  She  is  doing  well  on  the  job.  and  the 
woman  she  Is  caring  for  is  so  pleased  with 
her.  Tlie  other  day  I  went  with  Mrs.  C.  to  the 
welfare  cfflce  so  that  she  could  return  her 
check  and  tell  them  she  Is  now  able  to  take 
care  of  herself  and  doesn't  need  welfare 
money  any  longer.  What  a  proud  day  that 
was!" 

"A  most  significant  result  of  VISTA  serv- 
ice in  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  in 
West  Virginia  is  that  we  are  now  planning  a 
three-year  program  to  recruit  and  train  local 
workers  from  the  poverty  level  who  will  be 
employed  to  render  the  same  kinds  of  serv- 
ices 'VISTAs  give  today.  Anticipating  the 
eventual  termination  of  the  present  VISTA 
program,  we  are  preparing  to  assume  greater 
local  responsibility.  Four  hundred  and 
twenty  West  Virginians  are  to  be  trained 
within  the  three  year  program  to  provide 
more  than  triple  the  manpower  of  VISTAs 
now  in  the  mental  health  project. 

"We  have  found  the  VISTA  volunteers  a 
most  imjxjrtant  part  of  our  program  for 
planning  comprehensive  mental  health  serv- 
ices for  all  the  people  of  West  Virginia,  and 
we  are  most  grateful  to  all  who  have  made 
this  special  project  possible. 
"Sincerely, 

"M,  MrrcHZLL-BATEMAN,  M.D.. 

"Director." 

There  has  been  praise,  also,  from  Governor 
Hulett  C.  Smith  of  West  Virginia,  who  has 
not  only  authorized  and  approved  fne  work 
of  153  full-time  VISTA  Volunteers  on  15 
projects  throughout  West  Virginia,  but  has 
repeatedly  expressed  strong  personal  support 
for  their  work  among  the  poor. 

Last  May  Governor  Smith  visited  VISTA 
Volunteer  trainees  at  Weston.  West  Virginia, 
at  their  graduation  ceremony  and  wished 
them  well  in  their  endeavors. 

Just  last  month,  on  August  18,  1967,  Gov- 
ernor Smith  declared,  dtiring  a  press  confer- 
ence in  Charleston: 

"Our  experience  with  VISTA  in  West  Vir- 
ginia has  been  highly  successful,  particular- 
ly in  the  field  of  mental  health  where  the 
VISTA  volunteers  are  performing  great  serv- 
ices to  the  citizens  of  many  of  our  commu- 
nities." 

In  addition  to  the  support  and  approval  of 
such  s'ate  officials  as  Governor  Smith  and 
Dr.  Bateman,  'VISTA  Volunteers  serving  In 
West  Virginia  have  inspired  confidence  and 


support  from  local  community  groups  and 
citizens.  At  present,  there  are  on  file  over  40 
requests  in  the  OEO  office  for  additional 
VISTA  projects  in  West  Virginia.  These  re- 
quests have  originated  from  local  groups, 
charities,  agencies,  and  Institutions  in  West 
Virginia.  These  project  requests  have  speci- 
fied the  need  for  471  additional  VISTA  Vol- 
unteers to  serve  in  poverty  areas  In  West 
Virginia. 

The  humanitarian  and  selfless  work  per- 
formed by  VISTA  Volunteers  in  a  wide  range 
of  projects  in  West  Virginia  has  set  a  good 
example  for  local  citizens.  More  than  671 
West  Virginians  have  applied  to  the  OEO  for 
VISTA  Service  and  53  of  them  are  presently 
serving  as  VISTA  Volunteers  offering  their 
skills  and  concern  to  their  fellow  Americans. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
letters  and  telegrams,  each  of  them  sup- 
porting title  II  of  the  pending  bill  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  first  is  a  letter  from  Joseph  M.  Barr, 
president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  May- 
ors, and  who  is  also  the  mayor  of  Pitts- 
burgh, urging  the  enactment  of  title  II  of 
the  act:  second  is  a  telegram  from  John 
M.  Lumley,  director.  National  Education 
Association,  Divi;=ion  of  Federal  Rela- 
tions. I  think  that  this  telegram  is  par- 
ticularly signi.lcant,  coming,  as  it  does, 
from  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion; third,  is  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
Carl  J.  Megei,  director  of  legislation  for 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers; 
and,  finally,  a  telegram  from  Matthew 
Guinan,  international  president;  Doug- 
las L.  MacMahon,  international  secre- 
tary-treasurer; James  F.  Horst.  interna- 
tional executive  vice  president,  Ti-ans- 
port  'Workers  Union  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO.  endorsing  title  II,  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  portion  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments -were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U  S.  Co::rEREN-CH  of  Mayors, 
WashingtOTi.  DC.  September  22.  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Urban 
Coalition,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
local  governments,  civil  rights  organizations, 
the  business  community,  churches,  and  labor 
organizations  called  for  an  Emergency  Work 
Program.  Its  goal  was  to  provide  one  million 
worthwhile  jobs  for  our  unemployed.  The 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  Joins 
this  coalition  in  supporting  the  d.^rk-Javits 
"Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1967"  as  a 
meaningful  step  towards  that  goal. 

We  urge  your  support  of  this  modest  pro- 
posal to  attack  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems facing  our  nation — joblessness  and  hu- 
man despair  in  our  slums. 

Throughout  the  several  months  of  hear- 
ings chaired  by  Senator  Clark,  the  urgent 
need  of  Jobs  was  a  constant  theme.  Not  only 
will  a  program  such  as  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  envisages  he  a.  step  toward  solv- 
ing the  great  problem  of  slum  u^^employ- 
ment  but  It  will  also  contribute  toward 
bringing  dignity  to  our  impoverished  citi- 
zens. With  the  help  of  counseling,  training 
and  a  worthwhile  job  these  Americans  can 
move  to  a  meaningful  and  productive  role  In 
our  society. 

I  urge  you  to  be  part  of  our  national  re- 
sponse to  the  national  crisis  of  slum  unem.- 
ployment  and  vote  for  the  "Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967." 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  M.  Barr, 

President. 


NEA  DrvisiON  op 
Federal  Regulations, 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  22,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  Clark, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  National  Education  Association  urges 
passage  of  S.  2388  as  approved  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  to 
continue  operation  of  economic  opixirtunlty 
programs  and  to  establish  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act. 

John  M.  Lumley. 

Director. 


American  Federation  op 

Teachers.  APL-CIO. 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  12,  1967. 
Re  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  The  recent  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
adopted  a  resolution  recommended  unani- 
mously by  its  Committee  on  Legislation  to 
support  the  continuation  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  its  programs. 
with  these  considerations: 

A.  The  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
strongly  supports  the  efforts  of  the  Urban 
Coalition  and  Senator  Joseph  Clark  of  Penn- 
sylvania, including  the  $3  billion  grant  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator,  to  wage  massive  war  on 
poverty  in  our  central  cities,  administered 
through  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
and  involving  matching  efforts  by  city  gov- 
ernment, business,  and  labor  in  our  nation's 
cities. 

B.  The  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
strongly  urges  the  Congress  to  provide  that 
Job  Corps  Centers — both  urban  and  conser- 
vation— be  expanded  under  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  provided  that  guarantees 
are  written  into  law  for  fair  labor  conditions 
and  collective  bargaining  rights  as  defined 
otherwise  by  Federal  law. 

Sincerely, 

Carl  J.  Megel, 
Director  of  Legislation. 


Transport  Workers  Union  or 

America.  AFL-CIO, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  September  22.  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C: 

Passage  of  the  anti-poverty  bill  (S.  23881 
would  be  a  big  step  In  providing  an  effective 
antidote  to  the  rash  of  disorders  in  our  cities 
during  the  past  summer.  Experiences  with 
p::st  and  present  poverty  programs  have 
shown  a  direct  relationship  between  success- 
ful Job  and  training  projects  and  peaceful 
co.mmunities. 

We  must  Increase  our  efforts  in  this  di- 
rection if  we  are  to  make  any  meaningful 
progress  in  our  figiit  against  poverty  and  our 
striving  to  bring  equal  rights  to  all  our 
pecpie.  The  officers  aad  members  of  the 
Transport  Workers  Union  of  Amerlc:;.  AFh- 
CIO.  urge  your  support  for  S.  2338  as  a  strong 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  prosperity  and 
freedom  that,  we  are  sure,  are  the  goals  of  all 
gcod  Americans. 

Matthew  Glinan. 

International  President. 
Douglas  L.  MacMahon. 
International  Secretary-Treasurer. 
James  F.  Horst. 
International  Executive  Vice  President. 

two  hundred  and  fifty-one  economists 
endorse  emergency  employment  act 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  251  nationally 
known  economists  have  endorsed  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act — title  11 
of  the  omnibus  antipoverty  legislation 
of  1967 — which  would  appropriate  $2.8 
billion  to  open  up  500,000  public  service 
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jobs  for  the  Nation's  hard-core  unem- 
ployed dxirlng  the  next  2  years. 

A  nationwide  survey  conducted  by  Dr. 
Garth  L.  Mangum.  of  George  Washing- 
ton University,  Washington.  D.C.,  found 
that  the  251  economists — some  con- 
nected with  private  organizations,  but 
the  majority  with  universities  and  col- 
leges— strongly  favor  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  roster  of  these  econ- 
omists Includes  a  number  of  experts 
In  the  field  of  manpower  and  labor  eco- 
nomics and  also  authorities  who  have 
appeared  as  witnesses  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty,  which  I  ser\'e  as 
chairman.  Included  In  the  list  are  these 
economists: 

John  T.  Dunlop,  Harvard  University; 
Charles  C.  Killlngsworth  and  Daniel  H. 
Kruger.  Michigan  State;  Robert  Solow, 
MIT:  Oscar  Omati,  New  York  Univer- 
sity; WUliam  H.  Miemyk,  West  Virginia 
University ;  Gerald  G.  Somers,  University 
of  Wisconsin;  Fred  Harbeson,  Princeton; 
Sar  A.  Levltan  and  Garth  L.  Mangimi. 
George  Washington  University;  and 
Vivian  W.  Henderson,  Clark  College. 

Economists  at  the  following  universi- 
ties and  colleges  were  among  the  en- 
dorsees: Arizona  State  University,  Brig- 
ham  Young  University,  Carnegie  Mellon 
University,  City  University  of  New  York, 
Clark  College.  Duke  University,  George 
Washington  University,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Iowa  State  University,  Michigan 
State  University,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  New  York  University, 
North  Carolina  SUte  University.  Ohio 
State  University,  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity, Pennsylvania  State  University, 
Rutgers  University,  Syracuse  University, 
University  of  California,  University  of 
Illinois,  University  of  Kentucky,  Univer- 
sity of  Mai-yland,  University  of  Utah, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Washington 
State  University,  Washington  Univer- 
sity—St.  Louis,  Wayne  State  University. 
West  Virginia  University,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, Swarthmore  College,  and  Brooklyn 
College. 

Endorsements  also  came  from  econo- 
mists associated  with  the  National 
Planning  Association  and  the  National 
Manpower  Policy  Task  Force. 

Following  Is  the  complete  list  of  en- 
dorsements ; 

ARIZONA    STATE    UNIVERSITY 

Richard  B.  Winhlln,  Martin  T.  Parrls,  Ger- 
ald R  Ladman,  M.  E.  Bond,  Neal  Gooding. 
Donald  V  Plantz.  John  A.  Cochran.  Richard 
D  Wlnkelman.  Richard  Yates.  Aryln  J.  Lar- 
son.. Dennis  J.  O'Conner,  Robert  L.  Knox, 
Benjamin  Taylor. 

BRIGHAM    YOUNG    UNIVERSITY 

Glen  T.  Nelson,  WUlard  B.  Doxey,  J.  Ken- 
neth Davles.  Wayne  VV.  Clark.  Dean  Rlcken- 
bach,  Merrill  J.  Bateman.  Glen  R.  Foster. 
Larry  T.  Wlmmer. 

CARNIGir    MELLON    UNIVERSITY 

Economics  Faculty.  Graduate  School  of  In- 
dustrial Administration:  Michael  C.  Lovell. 
Timothy  W.  McGulre.  David  P.  Ruttenberg, 
Leeter  B.  Love.  William  W.  Cooper.  Myron  L. 
Joseph. 

CITY  UNrvxRsrry  or  new  york 

Maurice  C  Benewltz,  Alfred  Conrad,  Alan 
Splro. 

CUkBX.   COLLEGE 

Vivian  W.  Henderson. 


DUKZ    UNrVERSITY 

Juanlta  M.  Kreps,  John  O.  Blackburn, 
Thomas  Naylor. 

CGOaCE    WASHINGTON    UNIVERSITY 

Sar  A.   Levltan.   Garth  L.  Mangum. 

HARVARD    UNTVERSITY 

Jonathan  Baltsel.  Peter  B.  Doerlnger.  John 
T  Dunlop,  E.  Robert  Llvernash.  James  G. 
ScovUle.  David  Shapiro. 

IOWA    STATE    UNIVERSITY 

Edward  B.  Jakubauskas.  James  Alexander 
Socknat,  Nell  A.  Palomba. 

MICHIGAN    STATE 

Charles  C.  Killlngsworth,  Jack  Stieber, 
Daniel  H.  Kruger,  Bruce  Allen,  Walter  Adams, 
John  Henderson.  Max  Krelnln,  Harry  Tre- 
blng.  Allan  B.  Mandelstamm,  Subblah  Kan- 
nappan.  Elnar  Hardin,  Michael  E.  Brown. 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTTTUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Karl  L.  Shell.  Peter  Temln,  Everett  E.  Ha- 
gen.  Paul  MacAvoy,  Robert  M.  Solow,  Rich- 
ard S  Eckaus.  Evsey  D.  Domar,  Peter  A.  Dia- 
mond, Franklin  M.  Fisher.  Donald  Farrar, 
Miguel  Sldrauskl.  Edwin  Kuh.  Daniel  M.  Hol- 
land. Jerome  Rothenberg.  John  Harris,  Ger- 
ald Pogue.  Douglas  Brown,  Charles  A.  Myers, 
Frederic  Meyers.  Abraham  Slegal,  Michael 
Plore.  David  Taylor. 

NEW    YORK    UNIVERSITY 

S.  M.  MUler,  Oscar  Ornatl. 

NORTH     CAROLINA     STATE     UNIVERStlY 

Leonard  J.   Hausman.  Christopher  Green. 

OHIO     STATE     UNIVERSITY 

Herbert  S.  Parnes.  Peter  S.  Barth.  Paul  G. 
Craig,  Glenn  W.  Miller. 

OKLAHOMA     STATE 

Julian  H.  Bradsher,  Joseph  J.  Klos,  Pauline 
W.  Kopecky.  Richard  H.  Leftwlch,  Richard  L. 
Porter,  John  C.  Shearer. 

PENNSYLVANIA     STATE 

Jacob  J.  Kaufman,  Michael  Bradley,  Grant 
Parr.  Irwin  Feller,  A.  H.  Reede,  Will  E.  Mason, 
Wesley  Long.  Edward  C.  Budd,  Eugene  Myers, 
David  Stevens. 

RUTGERS    UNIVERSITY 

Monroe  Berkowltz.  Richard  Blackhurst, 
Michael  Taussig,  Stanley  Masters,  Jeffrey 
Schaefer.  Paul  Davidson.  Robert  Alexander. 
Marshal  Kolln.  Alex  Ballnsky,  Roger  H.  Hin- 
derllter,  CoUette  Moser. 

SYRACUSE    UNIVERSITY 

Melvin  A.  Eggers.  Jerry  Miner,  Eric  W. 
Lawson,  Robert  Wolfson,  Seymour  Sacks. 
Jesse  Burkhead.  John  A.  Hennlng,  Dale  Tus- 
stng.  Edward  J.  Stevens.  James  Thornblade. 
Arnold  Slmson,  James  Price. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    CALITORNIA 

Berkeley.  California:  Robert  A.  Gordon. 
Margaret  S.  Gordon.  Lloyd  Ulman. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    ILLINOIS 

V.  Lewis  Bassle,  Hugh  Folk,  Fred  M.  Gott- 
hell,  Harold  W.  Guthrie,  Joseph  D.  Phillips, 
Melvin  Rothbaum,  Herbert  I.  Schiller,  Vladi- 
mir L.  StoUov. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    KENTUCKY 

Ray  Marshall.  Joseph  Krlslov,  Carl  Erwln, 
John  Madden,  Nlles  Hansen,  Walter  Pearce, 
Richard  Gift.  L.  Randolph  McGee,  David  F. 
Ross.  Charles  Haywood,  Alan  R.  Winger,  Rob- 
ert H.  Stroup,  Virgil  Christian,  Hugh  Pitcher. 

UNrVE3!SnY     OF     MARYLAND 

Prof.  Robert  Knight.  Dudley  Dlllard, 
Charles  Peake,  Nell  M  Singer.  Thomas  H. 
Mayor.  Robert  L.  Bennett.  Barbara  Berg- 
mann,  Paul  Meyer.  Myra  Strober.  Thomas 
Havrllesky.  Milton  Lower. 

U'NIVERSITY     OF   UTAH 

R.  Thayne  Robson,  Reed  C.  Richardson, 
Boyd  PJeldsted.  Lawrence  Nabors,  Joseph  S. 
Perrv.  Richard  C.  Bernhard,  Jewell  J.  Ras- 


mussen,  Claron  Nelson,  Ivar  Brandley,  Frank 
C.  Hochman. 

UNIVERSITY     or    WISCONSIN 

Gerald  G.  Somers.  Arthur  S.  Goldberger. 
Harold  Watts,  Martin  H.  David,  David  B. 
Johnson,  Jack  Barbash.  James  L.  Stern, 
Everett  M.  Kallalow.  Ralph  L.  Andreano,  Glen 
G.  Cain.  Donald  Nichols,  Allen  C.  Kelley, 
Murray  A.  Tucker,  John  D.  Bowman,  Earl 
Brubaker.   Laurits   R    Chrlstensen. 

WASHINGTON     STATE     UNIVERSFTY 

Dr.  Walter  R.  Butcher,  Dr.  Walter  Slocvun, 
Dr.  Gary  Sorenson,  Dr.  Ralph  Thayer,  Dr. 
Warren  Gramm. 

WASHINGTON     UNrVERfilTT 

St.  Louis,  Missouri:  Edward  Kalachek, 
David  Barkln,  Hyman  P.  Mlnsky,  Edward 
Greenberg,  Trout  Radar,  Theodore  Berg- 
strom,  Harold  J.  Barnett,  Charles  L.  Leven, 
Marshall   Hall,   George   W.   McKenzle. 

WAYNE   STATE   UNIVERSITY 

Gebhard  D.  Long,  John  E.  Tower,  John  M. 
Mattlla,  Lon  Polk,  Larry  B.  SlngeU,  Bernard 
Goodman,  Stuart  Schweitzer,  Rlchaxd  P. 
Kosobud,  Mark  L.  Kahn. 

WEST  VIBCINIA    UNIVXRSITY 

William  H.  Mlernyk,  Kenneth  L.  Shell- 
hammer,  Etonald  E.  Russell,  Robert  J.  Saun- 
ders, Carl  W.  Hale,  James  H.  Thompson, 
Richard  D.  Raymond,  Raymond  A.  McKay, 
Vance  Allen,  Woo  Slk  Kee,  Gilbert  Britman, 
Betty  G.  Flshman,  Leo  Plshman. 

YALE    UNIVERSITY 

E.  Wight  Bakke. 

SWABTHMORE   COLLEGE 

Clair  WUcox,  Mrs.  Zora  Pryor,  Frederic  L. 
Pryor,  Frank  Plerson. 

NATIONAL    MANPOWER    POLICY    TASK    FOBCTE 

Arnold  Nemore. 

BROOKLYN    COLLEGE 

Prof.  Harry  Mallsoff,  Edward  Marcus,  Dean 
Sol  Jacobson,  Dean  Louis  Fler. 

NATIONAL    PLANNING    ASSOCIATION 

Leonard  A.  Lecht,  Marshall  K.  Wood,  Phil- 
lip M.  Rltz,  Mannle  Kuplnsky,  Norman 
Frumkln,  Joyce  G.  Powell. 

LEADERSHIP    CONFERENCE    SUPPORTS    EMERGENCY 
EMPLOYMENT    PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  also  to 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  ex- 
cellent statement  on  S.  2388,  the  anti- 
poverty  bill,  and  on  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act,  by  the  Leadership  Con- 
ference on  Civil  Rights.  This  organiza- 
tion is  a  coalition  of  112  national  civil 
rights,  labor,  and  religious  organizations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights 
gives  Its  wholehearted  endorsement  to  S. 
2388,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Labor  Committee,  and 
particular  endorsement  to  the  Clark-Javlts 
amendment  establishing  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967. 

These  proposals,  together,  would  bring  us 
significantly  closer  to  the  goal  of  the  Con- 
ference, "an  Integrated,  democratic,  plural 
society  In  which  every  individual  Is  accorded 
equal  rights,  equal  opportunities  and  equal 
Justice.  .  .  ."  In  our  statement  of  purpose  we 
recognize  that  civil  rights  cannot  be  con- 
sidered In  any  narrow  sense  but  must  also 
mean  "the  realization  of  social  and  economic 
conditions  In  which  alone  the  fulfillment  of 
these  rights  Is  possible."  The  proposals  that 
vttll  be  before  the  Senate  shortly  will  help 
create  the  necessary  conditions. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  concerns  of  our 
urban  and  rural  poor  Is  decent  Jobs.  Without 
them,  the  rights  that  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence has  fought  to  advance  for  nearly  two 
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decades  can  be  virtually  meaningless.  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  put  It  vlvldJy  when  he 
said,  "No  one  gains  by  being  admitted  to  a 
lunch  counter  If  he  has  no  money  to 
spend.  ...  No  one  thinks  much  of  the  right 
to  own  a  good  home  and  to  sleep  in  a  good 
hotel  or  go  to  a  theater  If  he  has  no  money 
and  no  work.  .  . ." 

In  his  Poverty  Message  to  Congress  this 
year,  President  Johnson  observed  that  while 
many  Americans  have  found  employment 
during  the  three  years  of  the  War  on  Pover- 
ty, "economic  {xsllcy  and  unprecedented  pros- 
perity have  not  reached  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  live  In  the  nations  slums." 

The  Clark-Javlts  Emergency  Employment 
Act  with  Its  Immediate  promise  of  200,000 
new  Jobs  the  first  year  and  300,000  Jobs  the 
year  after  that,  would  begin  to  move  thou- 
sands of  the  unemployed  and  unskilled  poor 
into  a  position  where  they  can  become  func- 
tioning members  of  American  society,  able  to 
enjoy  their  constitutional  rights. 

The  battle  cry  of  the  Civil  Rights  Move- 
ment In  the  March  on  Washington,  August 
28,  1963,  was  "Jobs  and  Freedom."  The  112 
national  civil  rights,  religious,  labor  and  civic 
organizations  In  the  Conference  believe  we 
can  help  make  that  cry  a  reality  by  urging 
all  members  of  Congress  to  vote  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  In  the  form  In  which 
It  Is  now  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

AFL-CIO    INDUSTRIAL    UNION    DEPARTMENT     SUP- 
PORTS   EMERGENCY    EMPLOYMENT    ACT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also  like  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  letter  from  Jack  T.  Conway,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Industrial  Union 
Department,  AFL-CIO,  which  represents 
6.500,000  workers  in  60  unions.  This  is  a 
strong  statement  of  support  for  S.  2388 
and  for  the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Industrial  Union  Department, 

AFL-CIO, 
Washington.  DC.  September  19. 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  The  Industrial  Union 
Dep.irtment,  AFL-CIO  enthusiastically  sup- 
ports S.  2388,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967  and  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act.  To  eliminate  poverty  among  30 
million  Americans  as  quickly  as  possible  Is 
the  most  lmp>ortant  Issue  before  this  Con- 
gress. S.  2388  makes  real  progress  toward  that 
goal. 

The  C«13ce  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
demonstrated  its  capacity  to  serve  as  an  ef- 
fective advocate  of  the  poor  by  supporting 
Imaginative  and  Innovative  programs  that 
help  the  poor  help  themselves  out  of  pwverty. 
The  experience  over  the  last  three  years  calls 
for  GEO  to  continue  as  the  central  antl- 
I>overty  agency  of  the  Federal  government. 
Consequently,  we  oppose  transfer  of  any  OEO 
programs  to  other  agencies.  The  inevitable 
effect  of  such  transfers  would  be  to  end  the 
unique  contribution  OEO  has  made  as  an 
anti-poverty  program  Innovator  and  advocate 
for  the  poor.  Through  national  emphasis  pro- 
grams such  as  Head  Start  and  local  commu- 
nity action  programs,  public  attention  Is  now 
focused  on  the  problems  of  poverty  Success- 
ful efforts  are  now  being  made  to  end  pov- 
erty This  momentum  must  be  maintained 
and  accelerated. 

Coupled  with  extension  of  OEO  programs  is 
the  urgent  need  to  provide  Jobs  In  urban 
and  rural  areas  with  high  concentrations  of 
unemployment.  This  is  a  necess.ary  condi- 
tion of  waging  any  real  war  on  poverty  and 
of   attaining   full    employment. 

We  believe  It  Is  Inexcusable  that,  given  our 


high  levels  of  productivity  and  technology, 
two  of  every  three  of  those  heading  the  na- 
tion's seven  million  Impoverished  families 
either  have  no  opportunity  for  employment 
at  decent  wages  or  must  content  themselves 
with  Inadequate  opportunities  at  dead-end 
and  poorly  paid  Jobs.  The  Emergency  Em- 
ployment provision  of  S.  2388  makes  a  sig- 
nificant start  in  correcting  this  condition.  It 
establishes  that  society  has  a  responsibility 
to  guarantee  Jobs  for  those  willing  and  able 
to  work  but  who  are  unemployed.  It  would 
provide  opportunities  for  citizens  to  contrib- 
ute productively  to  many  of  society's  needs 
and  offers  them  a  chance  to  embajk  on  a 
personally  satisfying  career. 

This  legislation  would  provide  meaning- 
ful public  service  and  non-profit  private  Jobs 
that  concentrate  on  the  huge  backlog  of  our 
needs  in  health,  recreation,  education,  pub- 
lic facilities,  municipal  maintenance,  hous- 
ing and  neighborhood  improvement,  conser- 
vation and  rural  development. 

Emergency  work  is  a  proposal  that  has 
been  studied  and  supported  by  Presidential 
and  statutory  commissions:  the  National 
Commission  on  Automation.  Technology  and 
Economic  Progress,  the  Public  Welfare  Ad- 
visory Council,  the  National  Crime  Commis- 
sion, and  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Food  and  Fiber  all  supported  creating 
Jobs  for  those  willing  and  able  to  work. 

We  urge  that  you  support  the  retention 
of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  in  S. 
2388.  To  either  delete  this  provision  or  to 
make  it  a  separate  bill  amounts  to  killing 
it.  The  issue  has  been  studied  at  length.  The 
time  for  action  is  now.  We  urge  •„hat  S.  2388 
be  supported  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  W'elfare  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  T.  Conway, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  ask  the  leadership  to  make  sure  that 
I  am  advised  if  I  am  not  on  the  floor  just 
prior  to  the  time  that  the  bill  Is  placed 
for  third  reading,  for  at  that  time  I  shall 
certainly  ask  that  the  two  titles  be  di- 
vided. If  they  are  stlU  in  the  bill. 

I  understand  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
that  there  will  probably  be  an  amend- 
ment addressed  to  title  n.  seeking  to 
strike  it.  If  that  amendment  is  successful 
there  would  be  no  occasion  to  ask  for  a 
division.  If  that  amendment  Is  not  suc- 
cessful, regardless  of  the  way  the  vote 
goes,  it  would  be  my  position  that  Sen- 
ators should  have  the  right  to  pass  on 
these  separate  Issues  by  separate  votes. 
I  shall  ask  for  a  division  at  that  time. 

Therefore,  I  ask  the  acting  majority 
leader  to  make  sure  that  I  am  advised  be- 
fore the  bill  is  placed  for  third  reading. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  lead- 
ership is  happy  to  be  informed  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  as  to  his  wishes  in 
this  regard,  and  the  leadership  will  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  he  Is  advised  just 
prior  to  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inqulr>'.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  bill  Is  now  open 
to  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian advises  the  Chair  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 


ington is  pending.  Since  a  time  has  been 
set  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment  it  would 
require  imanlmous  consent  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  view  of  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  and  the  further  fact  that  I 
believe  it  has  been  agreed  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson]  will  be  voted  on 
not  later  than  2:30  p.m.  tomorrow,  and 
since  there  are  no  other  Senators  present 
who  desire  to  speak  or  file  amendments, 
I  suggest  to  the  acting  majority  leader 
that  this  might  be  a  good  time  to 
adjourn. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  >ield. 


NEW  FORESTRY  SCIENCES  LABO- 
RATORY AT  MORGANTOWN,  W. 
VA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  Saturday,  September  23,  1967, 
I  spoke  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Forestry'  Sciences  Laboratory  at  Morgan- 
towTi,  W.  Va.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  my  printed  remarks  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Speech  by  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  at 
THE  Dedication  of  the  Forestry  Science 
Laboratory,  Mcrgantown,  W.  Va.,  Septem- 
ber 23,  1967 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  help  dedicate  a 
fine  new  building  such  as  this  one  and  It 
gives  me  even  greater  pleasure  to  know  that 
these  ceremonies  mark  only  the  beginning  of 
the  benefits  which  this  facility  will  bring 
to  the  city  of  Morgantown,  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  and  the  United  States. 

Our  State  is  fortunate  to  have  two  other 
forestry  laboratories  located  within  Its 
borders.  These  are  at  Parsons  and  at  Prince- 
ton, And  with  the  dedication  of  this  third 
laboratory  here  at  Morgantown  I  think  we 
can  say,  with  no  little  pride,  that  these 
laboratories  give  Wesrt  Virginia  a  special 
lustre  and  that  West  Virginia  is  fast  becom- 
ing the  hub  of  forestry  research  activities 
in  the  northeastern  United  States. 

But  these  laboratories  are  simply  bricks 
and  stone  without  the  skill  and  vision  of  the 
men  who  man  them.  These  men  are  seeking 
to  unlock  the  giant  potential  which  Is 
locked  within  our  forests. 

Our  forests  are  one  of  our  most  historic 
and  treasured  naforal  resources.  They  are 
not  only  a  thing  of  beauty  but  they  are 
economically  valuable  and.  If  harvested  wise- 
ly, self-reneT^'lng.  If  conserved,  our  forests 
will  give  of  their  bounty  for  generations  to 
come. 

The  key  to  this  conservation  of  resources 
is  research. 

For  if  we  are  to  make  the  most  of  the 
more  than  11  million  acres  of  forests  that 
cover  our  state.  Intensive  research  efforts 
will  be  required 

Efforts  to  Improve  the  kinds  of  trees  being 
grown  and  to  Improve  their  growth  rates. 

Efforts  to  more  adequately  protect  our  for- 
ests from  fire,  pests,  disease,  and  other  de- 
structive forces. 

Efforts  to  more  economically  har\'est  and 
process  our  timber. 

Efforts  to  expand  the  markets  for  timber 
products. 

And,  finally,  efforts  to  fully  develop  and 
use  the  other  resources  of  the  forests — fish, 
game,  recreation,  and  natural  beauty. 

I  am  proud  of  the  strides  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice Is  taking  toward  meeting  these  challenges. 
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As  I  mentioned,  In  West  Virginia  alone  the 
Service  operate*  three  research  •tatlona. 

Let  nje  tell  you  about  some  of  the  work 
being  carried  on  at  these  three  laboratories. 
At  Parsons,  scientists  are  conducting  re- 
search on  timber  and  watershed  manage- 
ment. Researchers  have  found  profitable  ways 
to  lay  out.  construct,  and  maintain  logging 
roads  while  simultaneously  protecting  val- 
uable watershed  resources. 

They  have  shown  that— done  carefully — 
heavy  timber  cutting  can  subst.mtially  In- 
crease water  yield  without  damaging  water 
quality. 

Parsons  scientists  are  also  searching  for 
ways  to  rid  our  streams  of  pollution  so  both 
urban  and  rural  dwellers  will  always  have 
a  clean  and  continuous  water  supply. 

As  timber  growing  and  harvestmg  tech- 
niques are  Improved,  there  is  a  commensurate 
need  to  Improve  the  demand  for.  and  the 
marketmg  of,  forest  products.  This  Is  the 
work  that  Is  being  carried  on  at  the  Prince- 
ton Products  Marketing  and  Utilization 
Laboratory. 

Prln:-eton,  West  Virginia,  5c:ent!s-^  are 
partly  responsible  for  the  resurgence  In  the 
use  of  hardwood  flooring,  rather  than  other 
materials  Other  research  Is  aimed  at  develop- 
ing a  floor-leveling  system  suitable  for  use 
in  urban  housing  renewal  projects. 

With  the  cooperation  of  State  and  private 
Industry  officials,  Prlnceum  scientists  have 
aa3Lst^d  in  the  development  of  a  promising 
syst-.m  us'.ng  wooden  posts  for  hlghw.iy 
guardrails.  The  pests  are  driven  into  the 
ground  by  a  kind  of  mobile  pile-driver.  If 
adopted  nationwide,  this  system  will  sharply 
expand  the  demand  for  wood,  while  reducing 
road  construction  costs. 

Do  all  these  projects  sound  visionary — far 
off  in  the  future? 
Not  at  aU. 


Research  done  at  Princeton  contributed 
greatly  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  hard- 
wood veneer  plant  In  that  town.  This  plant 
employs  about  100  persons  and  purchases 
some  2  million  board-feet  of  logs  annually. 

I  am  sure  we  will  witness  similar  develop- 
ments through  the  State  as  a  result  of  Forest 
Service  research. 

The  third  laboratory  operated  by  the  Forest 
Service  in  the  State  Is  the  one  we  have  come 
to  dedicate  today.  Here  at  Morgantown,  sci- 
entists are  conducting  research  In  the  field 
of  forest  engineerings  and  In  wildlife  hablUt. 
There  Is  also  a  field  cfflce  here  for  the  Forest 
Service's  State  and  private  forestry  program. 

In  the  engineering  field,  a  wide  range  of 
studies  is  underway.  They  are  developing  Im- 
proved methods  of  transport  and  handling  of 
primary  forest  products,  and  Improved  meth- 
ods of  utilizing  low-grade  primary  forest 
products. 

One  study,  already  completed,  has  provided 
engineering  data  for  redesigning  wheeled 
skldders  to  obtain  greater  logging  efficiency. 
This  and  other  engineering  advances  could 
save  the  logging  Industry  millions  of  dollars 
annually. 

The  second  activity  at  this  new  laboratory 
Is  wildlife  habitat  research.  This  Is  the  newest 
function  at  the  lab.  but  It  holds  great 
promise. 

Wildlife  Is  a  valuable  forest  resource  but 
experts  feel  that  the  State's  forests  are  pro- 
ducing game  far  below  their  potential. 

The  wildlife  scientists  will  be  searching  for 
systems  of  forest  management  that  yield  not 
only  the  maximimi  amount  of  timber  but 
also  the  optimum  game  crop. 

If  the  number  of  deer,  turkeys,  grouse, 
squirrels  and  other  game  could  be  increased, 
It  Is  believed  that  hunting  and  all  the  at- 
tendant demands  for  hunter  service  Indus- 
tries also  will  Increase. 


Finally,  to  be  of  ma.ximum  benefit,  re- 
search discoveries  must  be  applied  in  private 
Industry.  The  staff  of  the  State  and  private 
forestry  program  must  work  to  keep  open 
the  lines  of  communication  between  re- 
searchers and  Industry  officials. 

Briefly,  then,  these  have  been,  and  will  be, 
some  of  the  activities  of  the  three  Forest 
Service  laboratories  in  West  Virginia. 

I  know  the  work  being  done  at  these  three 
laboratories  will  Insure  continued  healthy 
forest  growth.  I  am  firmly  convinced  tliat  re- 
seach  being  carried  on  at  these  laboratories 
will  keep  our  State's  forest  products  indus- 
tries economical  and  viable  for  years  to  come. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
for  its  fine  work  in  the  past  and  I  know  this 
win  continue  in  the  future. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  5 
o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Tuesday.  September  26, 
1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  September  25,  1967: 

U.S.  District  Judge 

Damon  J.  Keith,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Mich- 
igan, vice  Thom.is  P.  Thornton,  retired. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


New  Director  for  Voice  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or    MI.NNESOT.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25.  1967 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  September  20, 1967,  the  well- 
known  American  newsman,  Mr.  John 
Charles  Daly,  was  sworn  in  as  Assisi- 
ant  Director  of  the  U.S.  Infonnaiion 
Agency  m  charge  of  its  broadcast  branch, 
the  'Voice  of  America. 

When  Leonard  H.  Marks,  Director  of 
USIA,  announced  earlier  this  year  that 
Mr.  Daly  would  succeed  the  equally  capa- 
ble John  Chancellor,  as  Director  of  the 
Voice  of  America.  Mr.  Bernie  Harrison, 
radio  and  television  critic  for  the  Wash- 
ington, DC,  Star  stated: 

The  Voice  is  getting  a  pro  to  succeed  a  pro. 

The  famed  American  newsman  and 
columnist.  Bob  Considine,  stated: 

John  Daly  is  the  perfect  choice  for  the 
exciting  but  Uttle-uiiderstood  Job  of  direct- 
ing  the  activities  of  the  Voice  of  America. 

The  United  States  is  indeed  fortimate 
to  be  able  to  attract  to  Government  serv- 
ice men  with  the  skills  and  dedication 
of  Mr.  Daly  and  Mr.  Chancellor  and  as 


noted  by  Director  Marks  "at  a  consider- 
able sacrifice  of  income." 

To  John  Daly,  we  say  "thank  you — 
and  welcome  to  the  challenges  inherent 
in  this  vital  task  which  you  now  under- 
take as  Director  of  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica." 


racy  must  be  a  crusade.  We  must  de- 
clare once  again  to  the  world  that  we 
shall  not  allow  the  torch  of  freedom  to 
fall  into  the  pit  of  despair  and  tyranny. 


Resume  of  Legislation 


Bulgarian  National  Hero  Reminds  Us 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINFXKE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  25,  1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day afternoon  at  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  here  in  Washington.  D.C.,  a 
special  memorial  service  was  held  com- 
memorating the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Bulgarian  national  hero  Nikola 
Petkov.  He  was  a  gallant  leader  of  the 
united  democratic  opposition  in  the  Bul- 
garian Parliament. 

This  occasion  reminds  us  of  the  plight 
of  the  freedom-loving  people  who  still 
languish  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  Bul- 
garia, and  the  other  captive  nations  of 
the  world.  We  have  grown  too  accustom- 
ed to  a  world  half  free,  and  half  slave. 
It  is  time  that  we  as  Americans  deter- 
mine once  again  that  the  cause  of  democ- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Monday.  September  25.  1967 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord my  newsletter  covering  a  resume  of 
legislation  up  to  the  Labor  Day  recess.  It 
is  as  follows: 

September  22,  1967. 

Dear  Friend:  Congress  has  returned  from 
Its  Labor  Day  recess  with  many  important 
votes  yet  to  be  taken  before  adjournment, 
which  Is  not  expected  to  come  before  Thanks- 
giving. Several  days  at  the  State  fair  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  visit  with  friends  from 
every  part  of  the  state.  They  were  concerned 
over  the  Vietnam  war.  the  rising  crime  rate, 
the  lower  dollar  value,  the  propo.sed  tax  in- 
creases, and  everyone  was  really  concerned 
over  declining  farm  prices.  In  this  report  I 
will  endeavor  to  give  you  a  brief  resume  of 
what  has  beea  done,  and  what  remains  on 
the  agenda. 


September  25,  196', 
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Probably  first  in  the  order  of  importance  Is 
news  on  the  Oahe  Irrigation  Project.  No  hear- 
mgs  could  be  held  in  tlie  House  Interior 
Committee  until  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the 
Department  of  Interior  had  presented  a  favor- 
able report  on  tiie  project.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  my  office  had  called  Budget  twice  each 
week  for  two  months  urging  completion  of 
the  report,  it  was  not  filed  until  August  29, 
even  though  both  Budget  and  Interior  knew 
the  House  Committee  was  adjourning  busi- 
ness on  August  31.  The  delay  means  no  House 
action  this  ye.ar. 

Am  happy  to  report,  however,  that  our 
committee  plans  field  hearings  in  Huron  on 
October  27,  in  Redfield  on  the  28th.  and  then 
on  the  29ih  will  view  tlie  entire  project  by 
car  and  by  air.  The  Senate  Committee  com- 
pleted its  hearings  in  Washington  last  week, 
(Sept.  13).  They  will  without  doubt  pass  the 
bill  before  adjournment,  even  though  the 
House  cannot  act  until  ne.xt  year.  Of  course 
we  still  have  tiie  problem  of  getting  the  ap- 
propriation even  after  the  authorization  has 
become  law.  This  delay  was  the  major  deter- 
mining factor  in  my  decision  not  to  retire 
from  Congress.  After  30  years  of  work  for  river 
development,  I  am  determined  to  see  it  to 
completion. 

A  Three  Hundred  and  THiBTY-FrvE 
KiLovoLT  Line 

I  was  assigned  the  task  of  handling  this 
Interior  Committee  bill  on  the  House  floor. 
It  provided  a  high  voltage  transmission  line 
from  Ft.  Thompson  to  Grand  Island,  Ne- 
braska. I  had  originally  blocked  passage  in 
the  committee  until  the  Interior  Department 
changed  their  plan  of  operation  of  unit  seven 
in  the  Oahe  Dam.  The  penstock  for  unit 
seven  Is  constructed  with  a  "Y"  so  that  part 
of  the  time  this  unit  can  be  used  for  power 
generation  and  part  of  the  time  for  pumping 
water  to  the  Irrigation  project.  The  original 
plan  of  operation  called  for  closing  down  the 
pumps  on  unit  seven  during  July  and  August 
so  that  the  unit  could  be  used  for  the  gen- 
eration of  power  to  be  sold  for  Irrigation 
pumping  in  Nebraska.  My  objection  held 
up  the  transmission  line  authorization  vmtll 
the  Bureau  gave  me  their  guarantee  that 
South  Dakota  irrigation  would  come  first. 
Catching  this  very  serious  flaw  In  the  Bu- 
reau's plans  not  only  Instires  South  Dakota 
Irrigators  a  constant  water  supply,  but  saves 
the  $2.8  million  in  construction  costs. 
foreign   aid 

At  long  last  the  House  took  a  closer  look 
at  this  spending  program  and  sliced  8500 
million  from  the  original  request.  At  $2.8 
billion  It  was  still  substantially  more  than 
should  have  been  authorized.  After  an  all- 
night  session,  at  four  In  the  morning  we 
came  within  eight  votes  of  sending  it  back  to 
the  committee  for  further  cu.ts.  I  was  not 
only  successful  In  several  dollar  cut  amend- 
ments but  also  m  broadening  a  provision  for 
food  protein  research.  The  amendment  pro- 
vided for  research  to  include  wheat,  soybeans 
and  other  grains  which  show  great  promise 
as  diet  supplements  for  the  people  of  under- 
developed nations. 

TAX    INCREASE 

Instead  of  the  6  percent  surtax  originally 
suggested,  the  President  has  requested  a 
whopping  10  percent  boost.  The  Vietnam  war 
was  given  as  an  excuse  for  this  needed  reve- 
nue, although  domestic  spending  has  in- 
creased at  a  greater  rate  than  war  expenses. 
Rep.  Wilbur  Mills.  Chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  served  notice  on  the 
administration  that  he  would  require  a  defi- 
nite plan  for  reduced  spending  before  con- 
sidering a  tax  Increase.  Congress  generally 
promises  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  before 
turning  more  of  the  people's  hard-earned 
money  over  to  federal  spenders. 

FARM 

Despite  the  fact  that  agricultural  Income 
is  standing  at  75  percent  of  parity,  the  low- 


est in  33  years,  the  Administration  continues 
to  belt  the  farmer.  The  belting  includes  fur- 
ther tariil  cuts,  increased  import  competi- 
tion. Inflated  prices  on  everything  the  farmer 
must  buy,  as  well  as  dumping  of  CCC  stocks 
to  help  beat  prices  down.  The  explanation 
of  course  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce 
consumer  prices  without  beating  down  pro- 
ducers' prices,  and  there  are  more  votes 
r.mong  the  consumers.  Their  own  reports 
are  most  discouraging  for  agriculture.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  reports  that  na- 
tional Income  rose  S5'/2  billion  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  year  while  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reported  a  2K  percent  decline  in 
farm  income  for  the  same  period.  We  had 
a  bumper  crop  cf  small  grain  in  South 
Dakota  but  prices  feU  from  $1.70  per  bushel 
last  year  to  $1.40  this  year  and  many  reported 
selling  their  wheat  at  the  elevator  for  $1.18 
or  81.20 — this  In  spite  of  the  famous  wheat 
bin  that  was  so  highly  publicized  as  the 
"farmers'  friend"  only  two  years  ago. 

GOLD 

The  bill  providing  a  subsidy  for  gold  pro- 
duction which  I  co-sponsored,  has  been  re- 
ported from  the  Interior  Committee  to  the 
House  floor.  It  Is  awaiting  action  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  The  bill  provides  a  6  per- 
cent subsidy  to  current  producers  and  a  125 
percent  subsidy  to  new  mines.  This  is  simply 
a  cost  of  operation  payment  made  necessary 
because  all  gold  mined  In  this  country  must 
be  sold  directly  to  the  Treasury  at  a  price 
established  In  1934.  Kenneth  Kellar  of 
Home?take  spent  several  days  here  helping 
me  pry  the  bill  out  of  Rules. 

RIOTS 

A  bin  which  I  co-sponsored,  making  It  a 
crime  to  cross  state  lines  for  the  purpose  of 
inciting  a  riot,  has  passed  the  House  and  Is 
currently  under  consideration  In  the  Senate. 
I  have  also  Introduced  another  bill  cutting 
ofl^  all  federal  benefits  from  anyone  convicted 
of  rioting.  The  nation  cannot  continue  to 
tolerate  violence  and  lawlessness  terrorizing 
its  citizens. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY 

In  an  effort  to  help  our  senior  citizens 
resist  the  ravages  of  Great  Society  Inflation, 
the  House  has  passed  a  measure  providing 
Social  Security  Increases  averaging  12  Vj  per- 
cent, with  the  monthly  minimum  raised 
from  S44  to  $50.  To  pay  for  It.  the  wage  base 
was  Increased  from  $6,600  to  $7,600  next  year 
with  the  tax  rate  scheduled  to  reach  11.8 
percent  in  1987. 

DRAFT 

A  four-year  extension  of  the  draft  was 
enacted,  continuing  the  present  educational 
deferment  for  undergraduates.  It  also  per- 
mits t"ne  President  to  reverse  the  order  of 
induction  to  p'.ace  19-year-oIds  at  the  top 
of  the  list. 

VTCTERANS 

A  major  increase  In  veterans  benefits  was 
enacted  providing  pension  Increases  for  2 
million  veterans  and  their  widows  averaging 
5.4  percent.  Vietnam  veterans  would  receive 
benefits  comparable  to  those  of  other  con- 
flicts, and  educational  allowances  for  those 
serving  after  February  1.  1955.  would  be 
Increased. 

OBSCENE     LlrER.\TURE 

Legislation  I  co-sponsored  In  the  past  sev- 
eral Congresses  to  crack  down  on  the  flow 
of  obscene  books,  movies,  and  other  materials 
Is  awaiting  conference  committee  action 
after  passing  both  the  House  and  Senate.  It 
would  establish  a  16-member  Commission 
to  recommend  legislation  to  curb  the  $1 
bl!llon-a-year  traffic  In  obscenity  and 
pornography. 

POSTAL  RATES 

In  all  probability  It  Is  going  to  cost  a  lot 
more  to  mall  a  letter  next  year.  The  nation's 
oostage  bill  Is  likely  to  go  up  by  another 
$1  billion.  The  House  is  expected  to  act  soon 


on  Increases  proposed  to  raise  air  mall  from 
8  cents  to  10  cents  an  ounce.  First-class  let- 
ters would  go  up  from  5  to  6  cents,  postal 
cards  from  4  to  5  cents.  Newspai>erE  and  mag- 
azines would  go  up  23  percent,  and  bulk  mail 
31  percent.  Much  of  the  Increased  income 
would  be  required  to  provide  postal  em- 
ployees v.ith  an  anticipated  pay  boost.  The 
person  who  saved  three  cent  stamps  in  the 
past  was  lucky — two  of  them  will  send  a 
letter,  first  class. 

RATS 

The  House  refused  to  bring  up  for  consid- 
eration a  $40  million,  two-year  rat  exter- 
mination act,  rousing  the  Ire  of  the  President 
and  resulting  in  Administration  attempts  to 
add  the  money  to  other  measures.  Needless 
to  say,  everyone  is  against  rats  but  some  felt 
Uncle  Sam  wouldn't  make  the  best  exter- 
minator at  a  cost  of  fc6  per  rat  under  the  pro- 
posal. Also  overlooked  has  been  the  fact  that 
the  OEO,  Interior  Department,  General 
Services  Adminlstiatlon  and  Public  Health 
Service  already  have  extensive  rat  elimina- 
tion programs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  Y .  Berry. 


General  Assembly  Action  on  Vietnam  Is 
Necessary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  25.  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
commencement  of  my  sen'ice  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  have  on  sev- 
eral occasions  discussed  and  outlined 
comprehensive  proposals  for  peace  in 
Vietnam— see  March  2,  1967.  Congres- 
sional Record,  pages  5137-5138 — 
because  I  join  many  colleagues  in  the 
thought  that  the  pursuit  of  peace  is  the 
proudest  tradition  of  our  American  de- 
mocracy. 

Last  week  in  a  speech  to  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  Ambassador  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg  repeated  that  the  United  States 
continues  to  seek  a  political  solution  in 
Vietnam.  No  restrictions  were  outlined 
in  his  endeavor  to  seek  meaningful  ne- 
gotiations with  Hanoi.  Other  than  third- 
party  statements,  similar  formulations 
directed  toward  Hanoi  have  not  received 
a  favorable  response.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  Hanoi  will  also  fail  to  Eccept  this 
offer. 

On  June  14,  1967,  in  a  House  speech. 
I  called  for  the  use  of  the  "uniting  for 
peace"  resolution  to  bring  United  Na- 
tions action  in  Vietnam.  This  proposal 
directs  the  cochairmen  of  the  Geneva 
Conference — Great  Britain  and  the  So- 
viet Union — to  immediately  reconvene 
the  peace  conference. 

On  September  22,  1967. 1  wrote  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  asking  that  he 
instruct  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  to 
take  the  necessary  step  to  invoke  the 
"uniting  for  peace"  resolution,  thereby 
bringing  the  Vietnam  Issue  before  the 
General  Assembly.  I  believe  this  formula 
for  peace  can  be  both  diplomaticclly  and 
politically  implemented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  placing  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  full  text  of  my  letter 


ice  men  with  the  skills  and  dedication     It  is  time  that  we  as  Americans  deter-     what  has  been  done,  and  what  remains  on 
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to  Secretary  Rusk  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues: 

SEPTtMBER  22,  1967. 

Hon  Dean  Rtrsx, 

Secretary  of  State. 
Washington.  DC 

VrtAK  M«.  SxcRXTARY  Ouf  present  course 
in  Vietnaim  concerns  every  nation  in  the 
world.  Because  they  have  a  vested  interest 
in  the  maintenance  of  peace,  each  nation 
has  the  right  to  air  Its  views  and  work  to- 
ward a  {jeacefuJ  settlement  of  this  conflict. 

For  that  reason.  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported tJnlted  Nations  action  to  stimulate 
peace  discussions  at  a  Geneva  Conference  on 
Vietnam  because  the  United  Nations  is  the 
only  body  within  which  the  nations  of  the 
world  can  be  heard  on  this  vital  question. 

The  apparent  faUure  of  the  tJnlted  States 
efforts  to  Involve  the  tJ.N.  Security  Council 
on  this  question  should  not  lead  to  an  aban- 
donment of  further  efforts  to  bring  about 
tJnlted  Nations  action. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  expressed  Its  op- 
position to  Security  Council  discussion  of 
the  Vietnam  issue  in  stating  that  the  proper 
forum  for  discussions  is  a  reconvened  Ge- 
neva Conference.  This  position  Is  inconsistent 
with  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union— as  a 
co-chairman — to  convene  a  pesice  confer- 
ence. 

In  the  event  of  inaction  by  the  Security 
Council,  I  urge  you  to  Instruct  Ambassador 
Arthur  Goldberg  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  Invoke  the  'uniting  for  peace"  resolution 
in  order  to  bring  the  Vietnam  issue  before 
the  UN.  General  Assembly. 

Until  the  Middle  East  crisis,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  not  recognized  the  validity  of 
that  procedure.  However,  during  that  crisis, 
the  Soviet  Union  recognized  and  utilized 
that  procedure  for  the  first  time. 

Now  the  United  States  has  an  opportunity 
to  prove  its  good  faith  by  using  the  same 
method  to  bring  a  resolution  on  the  Viet- 
nam war  to  the  General  Assembly 

Whether  or  not  a  nation  supports  or  op- 
poses United  States  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, that  nation  may  well  support  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  calling  upon  the 
co-chflJrman  of  the  Geneva  Conference  to 
Immediately  bring  &11  interested  parties 
together  for  peace  talks. 

In  light  of  the  Soviet  position,  I  believe 
the  United  States  should  press  for  General 
Assembly  consideration  of  a  resolution  urg- 
ing that  the  Geneva  Conference  be  recon- 
vened. 

Mr.  Secretary,  since  Woodrow  Wilson  first 
dreamt  of  a  world  organization  for  peace,  the 
hopes  of  men  have  longed  for  the  day  when 
an  effective  peace  keeping  force  could  be 
devised.  At  present,  the  United  Nations  rep- 
resents our  best  hope  for  realization  of  that 
dream. 

If  the  United  Nations  Is  to  be  effective, 
we  must  never  fear  utilizing  every  means 
available  to  us  in  that  body  to  preserve  and 
when  necessary,  restore  the  peace.  It  would 
Indeed  be  ironic  If  we.  as  one  of  the  principle 
architects  of  the  United  Nations,  were  the 
least  bit  reluctant  to  use  it  for  the  very 
purpose  we  helped  create. 
Sincerely. 

Herbert  Tenzcr. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  United  Nations 
fails  to  act.  we  will  have  lost  nothing.  If 
a  resolution  is  passed  for  a  Geneva  con- 
ference, we  will  have  accelerated  the 
wheels  of  diplomacy  in  the  pursuit  of 
peace. 

Ambassador  Goldberg,  in  his  address 
to  the  United  Nations,  stressed  the  im- 
portsmce  of  negotiations  now.  I  not  only 
want  negotiation  now — I  wanted  them 
yesterday,  last  week,  and  last  year. 

It  Is  time  to  undertake  a  major  new 


peace  offensive  in  Vietnam  and  the 
United  Nations — as  the  forum  of  world 
diplomacy — stands  as  one  avenue  of  di- 
plomacy which  must  be  used. 

Until  the  Middle  East  crisis,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  way  to  overcome  a  Soviet 
veto  of  a  Vietnam  resolution.  Now  a  pos- 
sibility exists.  However  slim  it  may  be, 
that  possibility  must  be  pursued. 


Why  the  Outlook  Is  Grim  for  Consumer 
Bills  and  Other  Vital  Legislation- 
Speech  by  Congresswoman  Sullivan  to 
Heads  of  National  Voluntary  Organiza- 
tions at  White  House  Consumer  Con- 
ference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  25,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, September  22.  it  was  my  great  honor 
to  attend  an  all-day  meeting  at  the  Ex- 
ecutive OfBce  Building  and  at  the  White 
House,  at  which  the  heads  of  many  of 
our  national  voluntary  organizations  met 
with  the  President's  Special  Assistant 
for  Consumer  Affairs.  Miss  Betty  Fur- 
ness,  and  members  of  her  staff.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss  the 
status  of  legislation  vitally  important  to 
the  people  of  this  country  as  consumers. 
It  was  a  most  impressive  gathering  of 
leaders  in  the  civic  and  community  life 
of  this  counti-y.  and  I  am  sure  that  out  of 
this  conference  will  come  wider  aware- 
ness among  the  general  public  of  the 
issues  which  affect  ever>'  family  in  the 
United  States  in  so  many  different  ways. 
I  was  called  upon  to  present  a  "View 
From  the  House  of  Representatives"  of 
the  legislative  situation.  Perhaps  not  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  wUl  agree 
with  my  assessments  and  evaluations  of 
the  situation,  but  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
general  agreement  among  the  Members 
that  the  outlook  for  much  of  the  con- 
sumer legislation  is  somewhat  grim.  We 
may  disagree  as  to  why  that  is  so. 

I  submit  herewith  my  own  analysis  of 
this  matter,  as  follows; 
A  Virw  From  the  House  of  REPRESENTAxrvES 
(  Remarks  by  Congresswoman  Leonor  K.  Sul- 
LrvAN,   chairman.   Subcommittee  on   Con- 
sumer Affairs,  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing   and    Currency,    at    consultation   with 
presidents  of  national  organizations  spon- 
sored  by  President's   Committee  on   Con- 
sumer Interests.  Executive  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC,  Friday  morning,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1967) 

I  am  grateful  to  Betty  Fiu-ness  for  Inviting 
me  to  Join  you  this  morning  because  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  encourage  her,  and  to  en- 
courage all  of  you.  in  the  work  this  confer- 
ence Is  Intended  to  accomplish.  To  a  very 
large  extent,  the  organizations  represented 
here  today  constitute  the  collective  con- 
science of  the  American  people,  and  it  Is  only 
when  we  Impress  that  conscience  deeply 
enough  to  stir  a  national  reaction  that  we 
can  accomplish  anything  for  good. 
It  Is  particularly  urgent  that  the  national 


conscience  be  touched  now  In  Just  that  way. 
We  are  here  today  primarily  to  discuss  con- 
sumer Issues,  and  all  of  us  consider  those 
Issues  terribly  Impwrtant  or  we  would  not  be 
participating.  But  the  very  same  blanket  of 
apathy  which  smothers  progress  on  the  con- 
sumer front  Is  stretched  over  most  of  the 
vital  national  Issues  which  Congress  is  now 
wrestUng  with,  and  frankly,  we  aren't  getting 
very  far  on  many  of  them. 

And  for  that,  I  blame  the  good  people  in 
the  organizations  this  audience  represents. 
Your  members  are  fearful  and  discouraged 
but  they  aren't  shaken  up.  They  aren't 
"turned  on" — If  I  can  use  that  expression 
without  psychedelic  connotations.  They  are 
not  pressing  for  solutions.  And  if  your  mem- 
bers are  complacent  and  ap>athetlc,  this 
country  drifts. 

A  good  question  might  be  whether  the 
Congress  reflects  this  apathy  and  Indecision, 
or  causes  it.  Perhaps  the  people  feel  that 
whether  or  not  they  got  excited  about  some 
of  the  major  issues  now  stalled  on  dead  cen- 
ter. Congress  would  still  do  nothing  effective 
about  them. 

If  that  is  the  feeling.  It  Is  based  on  a  false 
assumption.  This  Congress  apparently  Is  not 
going  to  do  very  much  about  anything  on  the 
basis  of  its  own  Initiative,  enterprise  and 
solid  conviction,  but  any  Congress  composed 
of  politicians  who  must  constantly  run  for 
re-election  can  be  prodded  Into  taking  what- 
ever action  it  is  convinced  represents  the 
overwhelming  desire  cf  the  voters.  Right  now. 
however,  the  desires  of  the  voters  are  seem- 
ingly Just  to  be  let  alone  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible — don't  bother  me;  don't  tax 
me;  don't  upset  my  routine;  don't  push 
things  on  me;  don't  crusade  at  me;  do  some- 
thing about  that  other  fellow. 

We  can  all  deplore  this  attitude,  and  I'm 
sure  all  of  us  do.  But  the  question  I  direct 
at  you  leaders  of  our  voluntary  national  or- 
ganizations this  morning  is:  what  can  you 
do  about  it?  I  hope  you  con  do  something 
about  it,  for  we  In  the  Congress  who  try  to 
work  for  consumer  causes  and  for  Improve- 
ment In  the  quality  of  living  for  all  of  our 
citizens  desperately  need  the  help  of  a  more 
aware  and  more  issue-active  public. 

REWARD  FOR  GOOD   CONGRESS  W.\fl  DEFEAT   OF  ITS 
BALANCE    OF    POWER 

In  the  89th  Congress,  which  was  elected 
with  President  Johnson  in  1964,  we  had  a 
good  solid  working  majority  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  most  of  the  major 
Issues  of  domestic  concern  and  we  enacted 
some  extremely  far-reaching  legislation 
which  will  have  landmark  significance  equal 
to  some  of  the  great  enactments  of  the  first 
New  Deal.  Not  everything  went  through 
smoothly,  by  any  means,  and  some  things 
went  through  with  more  title  than  sub- 
stance— such  as  the  packaging  bill  on  which 
Senator  Hart  had  labored  so  hard  and  so  long 
only  to  have  its  ribs  crushed  in  the  embrace 
of  many  of  its  enemies,  so  that  it  fell  miles 
short  of  Its  target. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  of  what  we  did 
accomplish  In  the  1965  and  1966  sessions  of 
the  Congress  will  have  tremendous  Impact 
on  the  future  of  this  country  and  of  the 
well-being  of  our  people.  It  was  a  good  Con- 
gress. But  Its  reward,  unfortunately,  was  the 
defeat  of  most  of  the  young  forward-looking 
new  Members  of  the  House  who  had  given 
the  89th  Congress  its  liberal  muscle  on  the 
Yea  and  Nay  votes  which  determined  the 
fate  of  the  major  bills,  from  Elementary  Edu- 
cation to  Medicare,  from  Model  Cities  to 
Voting  Rights,  from  minimum  wage  to  rent 
supplements,  from  arms  control  to  automo- 
bile safety. 

Those  who  have  taken  the  places  In  the 
90th  Congress  of  the  defeated  House  one- 
termers  of  the  89th  are  far  less  Inclined  than 
their  predecessors  to  prospect  for  new  areas 
of  public  improvement,  and  are  apparently 
quite  wining  to  have  the  90th  Congress  enact 
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little  more  than  the  necessary  appropriation 
bills,  with  as  low  a  price  tag  as  possible.  In 
this  attitude,  I  am  sure  they  feel  they  are 
faithfully  and  accurately  reflecting  the 
wishes  of  their  constituents — at  least,  those 
they  hear  from. 

My  own  mall  reflects  this.  Over  the  15 
years  In  which  I  have  served  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  built  up  quite  a  correspondence 
with  thousands  of  constituents  who  have 
brought  problems  to  my  attention  for  what- 
ever help  I  could  provide  or  guidance  I  could 
supply,  and  with  thousands  of  others  who 
wanted  to  share  with  me  their  views  or  hopes 
or  fears  on  legislative  issues. 

A    CONGRESSMAN'S    MAIL 

A  Congressman's  mail  is  by  no  means  an 
accurate  reflection  of  the  public  view  on  any 
Issue;  it  is,  however,  a  very  good  indicator  of 
what  is  bothering  people.  For  every  constitu- 
ent upset  enough  to  write  in,  dozens  more  are 
brooding  over  the  same  issue.  Then  you  have 
vast  numbers  of  others  who  would  write  in  if 
they  had  time  to  think  about  the  issue  and 
if  someone,  or  something  in  the  newspaper, 
goaded  them  Into  writing.  Generally,  the 
mall  we  receive  Indicates  to  us  not  so  much 
what  we  should  be  for  but  rather  how  far 
we  dare  go  in  opposing  what  appears  to  be  a 
sizable  segment  of  our  constituency. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  those  who  are 
strongly  against  proposed  legislation  are  far 
more  likely  to  write  to  their  Members  of 
Congress  than  those  who  favor  the  same  leg- 
islation. We  learn  rather  quickly,  therefore, 
not  to  weigh  the  mall  or  keep  score  of  the 
yes  and  no  letters  ar  any  reliable  guide  to 
prevailing  sentiment.  But  we  get  so  much 
No  mail,  on  every  issue,  that  an  occasional 
thoughtful  and  encouraging  letter  in  favor. 
from  a  constituent  with  no  [>ersonal  ax  to 
grind  but  with  a  decent  respect  for  the  prob- 
lems of  other  citizens,  makes  a  profound 
impression  upon  us — if  for  no  other  reason 
than  morale  purposes.  So  please  continue  to 
encourage  your  members  to  wrote  in  to  us.  It 
does  help.  It  Is  important. 

Through  my  extensive  correspondence  over 
the  years  with  many,  many  constituents.  I 
know  that  most  of  them  support  my  efforts 
on  consumer  issues,  because  they  frequently 
mention  this  in  their  letters— but  usually 
they  do  so  in  a  reference  made  In  passmg. 
incidental  to  their  main  purpose  in  wTiting 
to  me  about  personal  problems  or  their  re- 
actions to  some  event  in  the  news  which  may 
or  may  not  have  any  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Congress.  Presumably,  they  are 
Just  taking  it  for  granted  that  I  will  continue 
to  vote  for.  and  work  for,  the  things  they 
have  associated  with  my  record  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

CONGRESS    "NOT    GETTING    THE    WORD" 

But  It  Is  discouraging  to  me  that  despite 
my  close  identification  with  the  Truth-In- 
Lending  and  other  consumer  credit  Issues.  I 
received  a  total  of  about  a  dozen  letters  from 
my  own  constituents  addressed  directly  to 
this  issue — not  as  an  afterthought  in  a  letter 
dealing  with  another  matter. 

My  mail  on  the  rat  control  bill  was  prac- 
tically nil.  City  officials  wrote  or  wired  about 
the  appropriation  for  model  cities  and  rent 
supplements — but  no  one  else  did.  When  the 
Public  Television  bill  was  scheduled  to  come 
up  in  the  House  this  week,  my  office  received 
a  call  from  a  Washington  lawyer  in  behalf 
of  the  educational  broadcasters  of  Missouri 
asking  how  I  planned  to  vote  on  It  At  that 
point.  I  had  very  little  knowledge  of  what 
was  in  that  bill— after  all  we  have  more 
than  15.000  bills  pending  in  this  Congress 
and  we  are  submerged  In  the  technical  pro- 
visions of  the  bills  we  are  working  on  in  our 
own  Committees  and  cannot  possibly  be  up 
on  everything  in  the  other  Committees.  But 
I  had  riot  received  a  single  letter  from  any 
Missouri  college  or  university  or  other  group 
interested  in  this  legislation  telling  me  what 
this  bill  would  mean  to  their  efforts  in  this 
field. 

In    other    words— good    Congress    or    bad, 


we're  Just  not  getting  the  word.  We're  not 
hearing  the  facts  about  the  local  applica- 
tion of  national  legislation.  We  have  to  dig 
for  this  Information,  and  frankly,  there  Isn't 
enough  time  for  each  of  us  to  do  that  on 
every  Issue  This  Is  one  area  in  which  all  of 
your  organizations  are  falling  down  right 
now. 

OUR    PROBLEMS    ARE    VAST 

If  everything  in  our  economy  were  fine 
and  dandy,  and  our  cities  were  Camelots  of 
Joy  and  well-being,  if  our  schools  were  fiour- 
Ishing  and  our  elderly  Uving  in  solid  com- 
fort and  exposed  to  interesting  activities,  if 
the  children  were  all  getting  their  polio  and 
diphtheria  and  whooping  cough  and  measles 
shots  under  the  free  vaccine  program  we 
have  enacted,  if  all  the  needy  who  qualified 
were  signed  up  for  the  food  stamp  program 
everywhere  it  operates,  if  new  homes  and 
apartments  were  being  rushed  to  completion 
to  house  the  low-income  families  which  des- 
perately need  decent  places  in  which  to  live, 
if  the  people  were  safe  in  their  homes  or  on 
the  streets  from  the  gun-wieldlng  hopheads 
and  violent  criminals,  if  we  had  solved  the 
air  and  water  pollution  problems  and  the 
crisis  of  waste  disposal,  if  we  had  established 
scrupulous  honesty  in  the  marketplace  and 
outlawed  the  predatory  credit  practices 
which  victimize  the  poor,  if  we  had  done  all 
of  these  things  and  more,  then  we  would 
have  a  right  to  some  complacency  and  lack 
of  citizen  concern. 

But  these  necessities  have  not  been  ac- 
complished, as  all  of  you  know  in  your  own 
scared  souls.  Passing  resolutions  condemning 
Congress  for  not  having  passed  more  of  the 
laws  necessary  to  achieve  these  goals  will 
not  accomplish  a  thing.  The  fact  is  that  in 
many  instances.  Congress  has  passed  the  es- 
sential laws,  and  even  provided  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  out  some  of  the  objectives — 
not  all — not  nearly  enough  of  the  objec- 
tives— but  many  of  them. 

In  a  nation  in  which  every  boy  and  girl 
who  can  do  the  work  can  readily  achieve  a 
college-level  or  higher  education — the  op- 
portunities are  there,  now,  and  so  are  the 
necessary  financial  aids — we  have  a  frighten- 
ing hard  core  of  continuing  illiteracy.  Young- 
sters graduate  from  high  school  unable  to 
read  and  write  and  speak  well  enough  to 
hold  meaningful  Jobs.  And  the  nation's 
economy  cries  not  only  for  skilled,  but  for 
merely  trainable  workers.  The  billions  we 
have  spent,  and  are  spending,  in  trying  to 
solve  this  dilemma  will  not  accomplish  the 
Job  unless  and  until  every  American  who 
does  function  effectively  in  the  economy  and 
in  our  society  Is  involved  in  helping  to  lift 
up  or  guide  or  encourage  or  inspire  those 
who  do  not  manage  to  function. 

REACHING    THE    UL-nMATE 

We  have  achieved  miracles  in  the  use  of 
the  handicapped  and  the  retarded  In  many 
fields.  But  we  have  failed  In  reaching  the 
unmotivated,  whose  envy,  despair,  and  day- 
dreaming, coupled  with  a  desperate  impa- 
tience to  share  in  the  good  life  they  see  all 
about  them,  threaten  to  tear  down  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  society  In  crime  and  Internal 
strife. 

I  look  out  at  you  good  people,  and  think 
of  the  millions  "of  good  people  you  repre- 
sent who  belong  to  your  organization,  and 
I  am  moved  to  say  that  it  appears  now  that 
the  solutions  are  going  to  be  up  to  you.  I 
am  not  passing  the  buck  from  the  Congress: 
rather.  1  am  trying  to  find  a  way  for  you  to 
pass  It  back  to  us  in  a  manner  in  which  we 
can  be  prodded  or  forced  into  doing  our 
share. 

Let  me  give  you  one  very  elementary  ex- 
ample. In  the  list  I  enumerated  of  some  of 
the  things  which  are  NOT  being  accom- 
plUhed,  I  mentioned  the  innoculatlon  of 
clilldren  against  the  killing  and  crippling 
diseases.  Congress  has  provided  the  funds 
to  enable  the  states  to  innoculate  every 
child.  I  was  horrified  to  learn,  the  last  time 
I   checked    Into   this   matter,   that   an   esti- 


mated 66  percent — I  will  repeat  t±iat  figure. 
65 ''t — it  Is  an  unbelievable  one — of  children 
on  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  had  not  been 
given  the  polio  and  other  shots,  even  though 
the  shots  are  available  free.  Theee  are  chU- 
dren  whose  mothers  are,  in  effect,  paid  by 
the  Federal  and  State  Government*,  out  of 
tax  funds,  to  care  for  their  own  children.  That 
is  the  fob  for  which  they  are  paid  the  far- 
from-adequate  monthly  checks  they  receive. 

WHOSE    RESPONSIBILiry    IS    IT   TO    PROVIDE 
GUIDANCE? 

It  seems  to  me.  as  I  am  sure  it  must  seem 
to  you  also,  that  the  very  minimum  service 
one"  would  expect  in  return  for  this  subsist- 
ence payment  Is  that  the  mother  try  to  the 
best  of  her  ability  to  keep  the  child  alive  and 
well  There  are  food  stamps  to  assure  ade- 
quate diets,  public  housing  in  many  areas  to 
provide  dry  and  warm  shelter,  social  workers 
to  provide  guidance — not  enough,  of  course: 
all  of  these  things  break  down  in  applica- 
tion for  lack  of  sufficient  funds  and  sufficient 
personnel  and  sufficient  time  to  provide  stif- 
ficlent  guidance — but  we  do  provide  some  of 
the  essentials,  and  we  do  prortde  free 
vaccines. 

Where  the  shots  have  not  been  given,  it  Is 
to  be  assumed  It  is  a  case  of  ignorance  and 
not  of  venality.  But  who  on  the  local  level 
IS  assuming  the  res-ponsibuity  to  get  those 
children  innoculated?  Is  anyone'' 

"Medicare  alert"  showed  us  how  community 
action  can  find  the  people  who  need  to  know 
about  the  existence  of  programs  to  help  them. 
and  then  make  sure  the  help  is  obtained.  The 
whole  poverty  program  was  oriented  toward 
guiding  the  poor  to  the  help  they  can  ob- 
tain. But  the  paid  social  worker  or  com- 
munity action  worker  has  too  many  famlUee 
to  cover  and  too  little  time  to  cover  them. 

In  time  of  flood  or  hurricane  or  other  nat- 
ural disasters,  the  entire  resources  of  the 
community  are  quickly  mobilized  by  volun- 
teers to  feed  the  hungry,  shelter  the  home- 
less, tend  to  the  ill  and  elderly  and  the  chil- 
dren, clean  out  the  debris  and  restore  the 
community's  facilities. 

Right  now  our  cities  are  nearly  all  disaster 
areas,  without  the  designations,  and  without 
the  volunteer  help  a  disaster  brings.  Instead 
of  fearing  typhoid  from  broken  sewers  in  a 
devastating  flood  or  storm,  we  face  Instead 
the  slow  but  steady  collapse  of  the  city  itself 
into  the  kind  of  sewer  which  poisons  the 
spirits. 

VOLUNTAET    ORGANIZATIONS    MUST    HELP 
ADMINISTER    PUBLIC    PROGRAMS 

For  years,  your  organizations  have  been 
effective  activist  groups  in  helping  to  achieve 
necessary  legislation  to  upgrade  American 
society. 

You  have  been  instrtimental  as  organiza- 
tions in  accomplishing  great  new  programs. 
But  somewhere  along  the  line,  the  people  to 
whom  we  have  turned  over  those  programs 
for  administration  have  become  submerged 
in  a  rising  tide  of  problem  families  and 
prob:em  situations,  and  all  of  our  public 
services  are  collapsing  under  the  traffic  load. 

We  have  reached  a  point.  I  am  convinced, 
where  the  voluntary  organization  must  do 
more  than  propose  and  press  for  solutions; 
it  must  now  take  a  growing  role  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  those  programs. 

In  the  field  of  housing  for  low-income  fam- 
ilies, we  have  numerous  programs  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  non-profit  organizations,  or 
limited  dividend  corporations,  to  get  In  and 
do  the  Job  of  providing  decent  housing,  and 
managing  that  housing  to  keep  it  decent. 
Not  nearly  enough  organizations  have  re- 
sponded. 

When  we  wrote  the  program  into  law  for 
below-market-mterest  rate  loans  for  housing 
for  the  elderly,  I  wrote  to  every  union,  every 
church  organization,  every  fraternal  or  bene- 
ficial association  I  cou:d  find  m  the  St.  Louis 
directory  to  urge  them  to  investigate  this 
avenue  for  solving  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems of  our  community,  or  of  any  city.  Over 
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a  period  of  8  yearn  :he  Teamsters  union  has 
acted,  and  the  CouncU  of  Jewish  Women  haa 
acted  That  makes  two.  There  are  also  some 
PHA-infiured  elderly  housing  projects,  spon- 
sored by  non-prolit  organlzdtiona. 

How  many  of  ycu  here  have  undertaken 
any  program  of  this  nature? 

HOW  A  NEW  HOtTSINO  LAW  ORIGINATED 

In  St.  Louis,  two  priests  who  were  trying 
to  cope  with  the  human  tragedies  of  broken 
families  and  deprivation  in  a  slum  area 
started  from  nothing  to  rehabilitate  one 
Kcnise  In  a  deteriorating  neighborhood,  find- 
ing a  family  which  wju^d  help  to  restore  the 
home,  and  then  helped  th.it  family  to  buy 
tlie  house  through  a  .t^ympathetlc  Federal 
savrings  ar.d  loin  :issocl  itlon.  Thus  started 
a  program  which  has  w-rked  successfully  on 
a  homc-by-home  and  family-tyfamily  scale. 
It  h:is  worked  so  well  that  I  was  Impressed 
enough  to  impress  Congress  enough  to  pass 
a  separata  provision  of  the  Housing  law  to 
promote  this  unique  home  ownership  Idea 
by  oiler'.ng  nr.aiiclng  to  such  noa-proflt  ef- 
forts at   jnly  3''.    Interest. 

Sen.itor  Percy  w:is  also  Impressed  by  the 
St.  Louis  experiment — so  much  so  that  he 
wants  to  set  up  a  S2  billion  Foundation  to 
spretid  this  Ide.i  quickly  to  every  city  In  the 
country  This  is  thinking  b.g— but  In  my 
opinion  much  too  big.  Whai  such  a  program 
must  depend  upon  for  success  is  the  direct 
participation  of  clvic-mlnded  individuals  who 
iviU  TOlun'^er  endless  hours  of  their  own 
person.vl  lime  and  effort— NOT  hired  help, 
but  their  personal  asslst.xnce  to  thi»e  fixm- 
lUes  to  teach  them  how   to  get  and  keep  a 


Job,  how  to  budget  their  pfty  to  meet  the 
monthly  mortgage  costs,  how  to  maintain  the 
property,  how  to  do  all  of  the  things  a  home 
owner  has  to  learn  how  to  do,  and  which  very 
poor  families  which  have  never  owned  any- 
ining  must  learn  from  scratch.  ^ 

It  is  a  one-to-one  relationship — one  fam- 
ily to  one  volunteer  businessman  or  lawyer 
or  clergyman  or  teacher  or  banker.  That  Is 
what  made  the  experiment  succeed  so  well 
in  St.  Louis. 

AVENUES    OPEN     TO    VOLUNTART     ORGANIZATIONS 

In  all  of  the  numerous  special  assistance 
programs  for  low-tncome  housing  which  re- 
quire the  participation  of  non-profit  organi- 
zations, it  Is  a  monmumental  task  to  find  the 
local  organizations  willing  to  take  on  the 
responiiblUty. 

If  you  will  Investigate  the  many,  many 
avenues  open  to  your  organizations  to  pro- 
vide administrative  guidance  and  direct  par- 
ticipation on  the  local  level  to  help  solve 
the  problems  which  are  strangling  our  cities, 
you  can  then  get  this  Congress,  or  any  Con- 
gress, to  help  you,  for  you  have  status  and 
prestige  and  respectability,  and  even  more 
important,  you  have  lots  of  members  with 
know-how,  which  is  the  prime  requisite  for 
success. 

We  need  to  get  the  local  bar  associations 
into  the  credit  Jungle,  to  help  the  gullible 
poor  avoid  signing  away  their  rights  to  due 
process  when  buying  something  they  can- 
not afford  and  don't  need,  or  which  they 
might  need  desperately  but  can  buy  only  In 
return  for  constant  garnishment  leading 
either  to  unemployability  or  a  life  of  inden- 
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Tii:sDAY,  Sf.ftkmbkr  20,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  oclock  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempure  'Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer i 

O  Merciful  God.  whose  law  is  truth 
and  whose  statutes  stand  forever,  we 
beseech  Thee  to  grant  unto  u.s.  who  in 
the  morning  seek  Thy  face,  the  benedic- 
tion which  a  sense  of  Thy  presence  lend.s 
to  each  new  day.  Unite  our  hearts  and 
minds  to  bear  the  burdens  that  are  laid 
upon  us. 

Let  us  put  into  the  fugitive  fragments 
of  every  day  such  quality  of  work  as 
shall  make  as  unashamed  when  the  day 
is  over  and  all  the  days  are  done. 

The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you;  the 
Lord  make  His  face  shine  upon  you  and 
be  gracious  unto  you;  the  Lord  lift  up  His 
countenance  upon  you  and  give  you 
peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  September  25.  1967,  be  dis- 
peiised  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SPECIAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  ASIAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  iH.  DOC. 
NO    171) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  tiie  following 


tured  servitude.  We  must  involve  the  real 
estate  boards  in  providing  advice  to  those 
house-hungry  families  who  are  subject  to 
cjme-on  deals  which  any  reasonable  person 
would  know  they  cannot  handle  without  U- 
legally  turnmg  the  property  into  a  rooming 
house.  We  need  to  involve  the  food  industry 
in  helping  the  authorities  to  police  the  out- 
fits selling  tainted  meat  not  subject  to  Fed- 
eral inspection. 

I  guarantee  that  when  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  presented  with  the  kind  of 
facts  the  non-profit  organizations  can  de- 
velop out  of  pergonal  involvement  of  their 
members  in  such  issues  us  these,  you  will  see 
action  on  the  legislation  no-.v  so  long  over- 
due. 

Ill  the  meantime,  short  of  a  great  national 
emergency,  the  90th  Congress  will  limp  along 
for  the  rest  of  this  session  and  through  the 
next  one  doing  much  less  than  enough  un- 
til and  unless  the  good,  solid,  middle  class 
of  this  country— which  tets  the  national 
tone  on  most  issues — gets  enough  Involved 
to  see  its  own  stake  In  those  Issues.  Right 
now,  that  sense  of  Involvement  is  so  numbed 
in  personal  comfort  as  to  be  virtually  non- 
existent and  unreachable  except  through 
your  organizations  to  which  so  many  of  them 
belong.  Can  you  rouse  them? 

Unless  you  can,  the  anguished  cries  to 
Washington  for  help  in  solving  this  prob- 
lem or  that — from  our  mayors,  our  governors, 
our  scientists  and  socicloglsis  and  others — 
will  continue  to  make  us  all  nervously  guilty 
and  we'll  apply  some  bandaids,  but  very 
little  will  happen  to  provide  bi^slc  solutions. 
For  that's  the  way  It  is  here. 


message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  generation  of  Americans  knows 
the  importance  of  peace  in  Asia. 

Twice  since  1950  we  have  fought  for 
the  right  of  small  Asian  nations  to  be 
free  from  coercion  by  their  neighbors.  In 
Vietnam  this  struggle  continues.  It  will 
continue  so  long,  and  only  so  long,  as 
aggression  persists. 

Yet  lasting  peace  in  Asia  requires 
much  more  than  resistance  to  armed  ag- 
gression. 

Peace  will  come  to  stay  when  despair 
gives  way  to  hope,  when  insurrection 
gives  way  to  peaceful  opportunity,  when 
hunger  gives  way  to  harvests. 

Peace  in  Asia  will  rest  on  the  citizen's 
trust — in  his  government,  in  his  nation's 
economy,  and,  most  of  all,  in  his  ability 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  his  life. 

Asians  must  create  ttiis  trust.  Only 
they  can  decide  to  build  the  schools,  the 
roads,  the  dams,  and  the  clinics  that  pro- 
vide tlie  foundations  of  trust.  Only  they 
can  decide  to  put  aside  their  ancient  dif- 
ferences and  join  in  a  common  effort  to 
improve  the  life  of  all. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Asia  has  made  that  choice. 

Hope  is  a  living  faet  in  the  rugged  hills 
of  Korea,  in  the  thriving  cities  of  Thai- 
land, and  in  the  lush  riceland  of  the 
Indonesian  Archipelago. 

Free  Asia  has  detei'mined  to  break  the 
vise  of  poverty  which  has  killed  and 
maimed  many  more  Asians  than  all  the 
wars  ever  fought. 

The  nations  of  Asia  are  working  to- 
gether to  provide  more  food,  better  hous- 
ing, and  more  education  for  their  grow- 
ing numbers.  They  have  given  a  clear 
signal  to  the  world  that  they  are  ready 


tD  make  the  sacrifices  progress  demands. 
And  they  have  asked  for  help. 

Tiieie  are  the  fact.s.  They  are  estab- 
lished by  the  reports  of  Mr.  Eugene 
Bl?ck,  my  Special  Adviser  on  Asian  De- 
velopment;. Tiiey  are  confirmed  by  the 
many  Senators  and  Congressmen  of  botii 
parties  who  joined  in  the  founding  of 
the  Asian  Bank. 

Mr.  Black  lias  traveled  widely  in  Asia 
in  the  past  30  months.  Ha  has  talked  with 
nearly  every  Asian  leader.  His  careful 
judgment  is  that  the  hopeful  signs  in 
Asia  are  real. 

With  liis  help,  we  have  begun  the  tran- 
sition from  American  programs  to  build 
Asia  to  world  programs  to  build  Asia. 

The  Asian  Bank  was  born  out  of  the 
belief  that  international  CGopcr?.tion  is 
not  only  possible  and  desirable,  but  ab- 
solutely neces.sary  to  tne  growth  of  free- 
dom and  prosoerity  in  Asia.  It  united  31 
nations,  and  distributed  the  financial 
burden  of  assisting  A.'^ia  amons  them. 

After  consultation  witii  Mr.  Black,  witli 
senior  officials  of  the  U.S.  Govenunent, 
and  v.'itn  many  Members  of  tiie  Con- 
gress, I  propose  that  we  join  with  other 
nations  to  strengthen  tiiis  international 
instrument  of  peace  and  progress. 

I  propose  that  the  Congress  authorize 
a  U.S.  contribution  of  up  to  $200  million 
to  new  Special  Funds  of  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank. 

This  authorization  will  not  involve  any 
budget  expenditures  in  fiscal  1968. 

Our  contribution  woo'd  be  made  over 
4  ycais.  and  would  constitute  a  minority 
share  of  total  contributions  to  the  Special 
Funds. 

This  must  not  and  will  not  be  an 
American  effort  alone.  The  developm.ent 
of  the  most  populous  region  of  the  earth 
affects  every  nation.  It  must  be  sup- 
ported by  all  who  are  able  to  help.  ^ 
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Several  leaders  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  have  urged  that  we  transform 
the  bulk  of  our  foreign  assistance  from 
bilateral  aid  programs  to  multilateral, 
cooperative  efforts  where  all  tiie  wealthy 
nations  of  the  world  join  to  iielp  the  de- 
veloping nations  through  the  World 
Bank,  regional  development  associations, 
and  other  multilateral  arrangements. 

We  look  to  the  day  when  our  foreign 
as.sistance  can  be  handled  under  these 
arrangements. 

The  proposal  I  make  today  is  a  step 
in  this  direction.  It  is  an  example  of 
multilateral  a.s.sistance  that  we  fervently 
hope  vnW  be  followed  increasingly  in  the 
years  ahead  in  Asia  and  throughout  the 
developing  world. 

THE    PEACErCTL    SEVOLUTION    IN    ASIA 

Free  Asia  has  done  more  in  the  last  2 
years  to  create  a  true  community  of  in- 
terest among  its  peoples  than  in  all  the 
long  centuries  that  went  before.  Here  is 
part  of  tliat  extraordinary-  record; 

Asian  initiative  founded  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  with  assets  of  $1  billion, 
to  finance  development  projects  through- 
out the  great  arc  from  Afghanistan  to 
Korea. 

Nine  nations  joined  to  form  the  Asian 
and  Pacific  Council,  the  first  regular 
forum  for  discussion  of  the  full  range  of 
Asian  problems. 

The  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  and 
Indonesia  formed  a  subregional  associa- 
tion to  foster  better  understanding  and 
economic  cooperation. 

The  Mekong  Coordinating  Committee 
and  other  existing  agencies  moved  with 
new  ene'-gy  and  urgency,  producir.g  such 
important  projects  as  the  Nam  Ngum 
Dam  in  Laos. 

Asians  are  gaining  new  insights  into 
the  needs  of  their  region; 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  is  spon- 
soring a  comprehensive  study  of  Asian 
agriculture  which  will  identify  the  spe- 
cific projects  necessary  to  meet  the  food 
crisis  of  the  next  decade. 

The  Southeast  Asian  Ministers  of  Edu- 
cation are  planning  regional  centers  of 
academic  excellence,  to  open  the  way 
toward  improved  education,  more  broadly 
shared  among  their  peoples. 

Led  by  Malaysia,  representatives  of 
eight  Asian  nations  met  last  week  to 
plan  the  transportation  and  comm-jni- 
cations  networks  Asia  needs  to  achieve 
trade,  travel,  and  economic  integration. 

These  are  the  beginnings  of  a  peace- 
ful revolution  in  Asia — a  constructive 
revolution  which  serves  not  just  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  but  of  all 
humanity. 

It  is  a  revolution  which  seeks  to  build, 
not  to  destroy;  to  succor,  not  to  subvert. 

But  planning  is  only  the  first  stage. 
Blueprints  must  become  bricks  and 
mortar. 

Most  of  the  money  Asia  needs  mu.st 
come  from  the  Asians  themselves.  Some 
will  come  from  the  World  Bank,  from 
national  aid  programs,  and  from  private 
sources.  Some  will  come  from  the  ordi- 
nary capital  of  the  Asian  Bank.  But 
there  remains  a  gap,  particularly  for 
projects  in  the  most  critical  areas — 
agriculture,  education,  transportation, 
and  development  of  the  Mekong  River 
Basin. 


It  is  that  gap  that  I  propose  we  help 
close. 

THE    PROPOSAt. 

Experience  in  the  World  Bank  and 
with  regional  development  banks  sug- 
gests that  development  finance  requires 
two  different  and  separate  funds; 

Ordinary  capital,  largely  to  finance  the 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  projects  which 
have  a  relatively  rapid  and  direct  return 
on  investment;  and. 

Special  Funds,  for  longer  term  loans 
at  lower  interest  rates,  to  finance  the 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  projects  such 
as  schools  and  roads  which  do  not  yield 
immediate  financial  returns,  but  which 
add  powerfully  to  economic  growth. 

This  is  the  investment  structure  of  the 
World  Bank  and  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  The  31-member  na- 
tions of  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
have  determined  that  it  should  also  be 
the  structure  of  their  organization. 

The  Asian  Bank  now  has  subscriptions 
totaling  SI  billion  in  ordinary  capital. 
This  appears  suflBcient  for  the  foresee- 
able futm-e. 

Today's  need  is  for  Special  Funds  to 
complement  the  ordinary  capital.  De- 
velopment cannot  be  limited  to  projects 
which  can  be  financed  at  commercial  in- 
terest rates.  Where  there  are  factories 
and  powerplants  there  must  also  be  de- 
pendable all-weather  roads,  farm  equip- 
ment, and  clean  water  supphes.  Tiie  Bank 
must  be  able  to  lend  for  these  long-term. 
as  well  as  for  short-term,  necessities. 

The  Government  of  Japan  has  already 
announced  that  it  will  contribute  SlOO 
million  to  these  Special  Funds,  mainly 
to  support  projects  in  agriculture.  The 
Government  of  Canada  indicated  its 
willingness  to  contribute  to  the  Asian 
Bank's  inaugural  meeting.  Other  gov- 
ernments have  contributions  under  con- 
.■^ideration. 

I  propose  that  the  United  States  pledge 
up  to  S200  million  to  be  provided  over  4 
years,  on  the  following  conditions; 

The  U.S.  contribution  must  comprise 
less  than  one-half  of  the  Special  Funds. 
The  executive  branch  would  make  every 
effort  to  F,ssure  that  our  share  of  total 
contributions  is  as  modest  as  possible. 

Because  of  our  balance-of-payments 
problem,  our  contributions  must  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  purchase  of  U.S.  goods 
and  services  for  use  in  Asia. 

The  Funds  will  be  used  only  on  the  firm 
understanding  that  they  will  supplement, 
not  supplant,  the  efforts  of  Asian  nations 
to  help  themselves.  Self-help  will  be  the 
watchword  in  these  programs,  just  as  it 
is  for  all  our  foreign  assistance. 

This  proposal  would  result  in  no  cash 
disbursements  during  this  fiscal  year.  Ap- 
propriations would  be  sought  from  the 
Congress  as  other  contributors  pledge 
their  share  to  the  Special  Funds. 

I  believe  this  proposal  represents  our 
fair  share. 

I  believe  it  protects  our  vital  Interests 
in  Asia. 

I  believe  it  provides  the  American  tax- 
payer v.-ith  the  assurance  he  demands, 
and  deserves,  that  his  money  will  be  put 
to  careful  and  productive  use, 

THE    ASIAN    rUTCRE 

It  is  hard  for  any  of  us  to  visualize  the 
face  of  Asia  in  the  decades  ahead.  Caught 


up  in  the  trials  and  frustrations  of  the 
day.  many  people  assume  that  the  poor 
will  always  be  poor,  and  that  this  new 
wave  of  Asian  determination  will  falter 
and  dissolve. 

But  Americans  know  what  can  be  done 
with  natural  resources.  We  know  that  a 
single  river  can  transform  the  lives  of 
millions.  Properly  developed,  it  can  pro- 
\-ide  food,  jobs,  and  transport.  It  can  be 
an  avenue  to  the  bounty  of  modem  life. 

What  has  worked  here  will  work  m 
Asia. 

Flowing  through  Thailand,  Laos,  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  the  Mekong  River 
drains  an  area  60  percent  the  size  of  the 
Missouri  Basin.  But  only  8' 2  million  peo- 
ple hve  in  the  Missouri  Basin.  Thirty  mil- 
lion draw  their  sustenance  from  the 
lands  surroundiiifr  the  Mekong.  The  Me- 
kong's flow  is  eight  times  greater  than 
the  Missouri's,  and  its  hydroelectric  po- 
tential is  two  to  three  times  as  great. 

Ten  solid  years  of  work  have  already 
gone  into  careful  and  comprehensive 
planning  for  the  Mekong  area.  The  Me- 
kong Coordinating  Committee,  along 
with  23  donor  nations  and  18  United 
Nations  agencies,  have — 

Invested  $30  million  in  the  most  de- 
tailed study  of  the  area; 

Invested  $70  million  in  three  major 
projects  which  set  the  stage  for  full  de- 
velopment of  the  region; 

Identified  34  potential  tributary  dam- 
sites  and  completed  detailed  studies  on 
11  of  them; 

Co:rduct«d  feasibility  studies  on  three 
of  the  12  potential  main  stream  damsites. 

These  are  examples  of  the  sound  ideas 
and  projects  which  will  be  financed  by 
the  special  funds  I  propose  today.  They 
are  the  Asian  equivalents  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  the  Transcontinental  Railroad, 
and  the  land-grant-college  system  which 
transformed  our  owti  society. 

These  are  the  productive  works  which 
build  nations.  They  carry  with  them  so- 
cial progress  as  well  as  economic  growth. 
Our  decision  to  support  them  is  a  test 
of  faith  in  our  own  vision.  Meeting  that 
test  is  as  important  to  us  as  it  is  to  Asia. 

More  than  2  years  ago,  when  I  first  an- 
nounced our  willingness  to  respond  to 
Asian  initiatives.  I  said; 

I  would  hope  that  all  other  Industrialized 
countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union.  wiU 
join  In  this  effort  to  replace  despair  with 
hope,  and  terror  with  progress  The  task  Is 
nothing  less  than  to  enrich  the  hopes  and 
the  existence  of  more  than  a  hundred  mil- 
lion people.  And  there  is  much  to  be  done. 

Much  has  lieen  done  since  then— more 
than  we  could  reasonably  have  hoped. 
Thirtv-one  nations  have  joined  to  build 
a  Bank,  and  the  nations  of  free  Asia 
have  joined  to  strengthen  a  continent. 

The  task  now  is  to  capitaUze  on  the 
progress  of  the  past  30  months. 

The  Congress  knows  this  record  of 
progress.  Its  Members  have  been  deeply 
involved  in  the  birth  and  grow-th  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank. 

Now  the  question  is  whether  the 
United  States  will  join  other  nations  to 
provide  the  Bank  with  a  new  dimension 
of  productive  effort  in  the  basic  areas  of 
human  need 

Tlie  United  States  knows  many  needs 
in  this  critical  hour.  Many  worthy  causes 
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compete  for  our  time,  our  attention,  and 
our  Uxnlted  resources.  In  the  last  anal- 
ysis, only  the  people's  representatives  In 
Congress  can  decide  where  the  priorities 
Ue. 

I  offer  this  proposal  because  I  believe 
whatever  we  do  to  strengthen  Asia,  and 
to  enable  her  people  to  achieve  security 
and  growth  in  the  years  ahead,  is  in  our 
national  interest — and  thus  deserves 
consideration  among  our  national  pri- 
orities. In  that  spirit  and  with  that  un- 
derstanding, I  urge  its  consideration  by 
the  Congress. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  September  26, 1967. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
rooming  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  the  Vice  President, 
on  today,  September  26,  1967,  had  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

S.  188.  An  act  creating  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography;  and 

H  R.  472  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  purchase  certain  land  from 
Texas  Southmoet  College,  Brownsville,  Tex. 


Department  of  the  Navy,  transmitting  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  of  research  and  devel- 
opment procurement  actions  of  $50,000  and 
over,  for  the  period  January  I  through  June 

30,  1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Rkport  on  .Administration  or  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950.  for  the  year  ended  May 

31,  1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Report  on  Reapportionment  or  an 
Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  "Forest  protection  and  utilization."  For- 
est Service,  for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  had  been 
reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation, to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Report  on  Research  and  Development 
Procurement  Actions 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Material     (Procurement     and     Production). 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By     the     ACmNG     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Glendale, 
(Calif.)  Council,  endorsing  tax  sharing  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Santa  Clara.  Calif.,  urging  the 
Congress  to  enact  a  workable  and  realistic 
Federal  tax-sharing  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  10345.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes   ( Rept.  No.  571 ) . 


volvlng  subversive  activities,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE  (  by  request  l  : 

S  2464.  A  bill  to  provide  Judicial  reforms 
for  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2465.  A  bill  to  amend  section  11-1701  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  relating  to 
retirement  of  certain  Judges  of  the  courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    TYDINGS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Inouye.  and  Mr    Macnuson  i  : 

S.  2466.  A  bill  to  amend  section  704  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydings  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  2467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  permit  an  Individual  to  become 
entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  benefits  unde.' 
title  XVIII  of  such  a.ci.  If  he  Is  otherwise 
qualified  therefor,  without  filing  application 
for  benefits  under  title  n  of  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  2468.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  George 
S  loannldes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  LONG   of  Louisiana: 

S.  2469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Hernandez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2470  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  grant-in-aid 
program  to  assist  the  States  In  furnishing 
aid  and  services  with  respect  to  children 
under  foster  care;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when  he  Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned 
bin,  which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


EXECLH'IVE   REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  MAGNDSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce 

G.  Joseph  Mlnettt,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board; 

John  F.  Klncald,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce; 

Paul  Rand  Dixon,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner;   and 

Carl  E.  Bagge.  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal   Power   Commission. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  2459.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Harbans 
Singh  Sachdev;  and 

S.  2460.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Krishna 
Sachdev;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  246i.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Aslf   M. 
Zahlr;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  2462.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Elslan 
Thomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Clark) : 
S.  2463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965  so  as  to  eliminate  there- 
from certain  provisions  which  deny  hospital 
insurance    benefits    to    certain    Individuals 
otherwise  eligible  therefor  because  of  their 
membership  in  certain  subversive  organiza- 
tions or  their  prior  conviction  of  crimes  tn- 


ADVANCE  ACQUISITION  OF  LAND 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent years  the  defacing  of  the  American 
countryside  by  urban  sprawl — the  aim- 
less, formless  meandering  of  housing 
subdivisions  and  commercial  develop- 
ment— has  highlighted  as  never  before 
the  need  for  farsighted  comprehensive 
development  planning.  To  be  effective 
this  planning  must  involve  more  than 
creation  of  well-ordered,  attractive  paper 
schemes.  Local  governments  must  also 
have  the  fiscal  resources  to  anticipate  the 
needs  which  then-  plans  reveal.  One  of 
the  most  vital  needs  is  advance  land 
acquisition. 

When  a  comprehensive  development 
plan  for  an  area  indicates  the  anticipated 
pattern  of  population  and  commercial 
growth,  local  government  should.  I  be- 
lieve, undertake  an  ambitious  program  of 
public  acquisition  of  land  .sites  to  antici- 
pate the  planned  growth.  Through  such 
advance  acquisition,  vast  amounts  of  tax 
dollars  are  saved  since  the  local  govern- 
ment is  purchasing  before  land  values 
skyrocket  in  response  to  increased  de- 
velopment. Moreover,  advance  land  ac- 
quisition avoids  family  relocation  prob- 
lems which  are  inevitably  created  if  the 
local  government  waits  until  it  has  im- 
mediate need  for  land  in  a  developed 
area. 

The  advantages  of  advance  land  ac- 
quisition were  clearly  recognized  by  the 
89th  Congress  in  enacting  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
Section  704  of  that  act  provided  for  Fed- 
eral grants  to  cover  intere.-^t  charges  for 
5  years  on  the  cost  of  advance  land  ac- 
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quisltion.  Although  the  concept  of  this 
statutory  provision  was  basically  soimd. 
In  application  It  has  been  disappointing. 
The  requirements  imposed  on  local  gov- 
ernment to  qualify  for  grants  were  so 
rigid  and  unrealistic  that  few  govern- 
ments have  applied  for  grants  and  only 
a  negligible  amount  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  the  section  have  been 
spent.  In  1965  Congress  appropriated  $5 
million  for  advance  land  acquisition 
grants,  to  be  available  until  expended. 
But.  to  date,  only  two  grants  have  been 
made  under  the  program  totaling  less 
than  $200,000.  Since  the  need  for  ad- 
vance land  acquisition  is  so  compelling, 
there  is  something  drastically  wrong 
with  this  program  that  so  little  of  the 
appropriated  funds  has  been  expended. 

I  believe  that  rigid  and  unreaUstic  re- 
quirements in  section  704  have  prohib- 
ited the  advance  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram from  realizing  its  potential.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation,  with  the 
cosponsorship  of  Senator  Inouye  and 
Senator  Magnxjson,  which  would  change 
the  following  aspects  of  section  704. 

First.  Under  present  law.  land  is  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  only  if  it  is  purchased 
no  more  than  5  years  in  advance  of  con- 
struction on  it  for  public  works  or  facili- 
ties. This  time  limitation  is  both  too 
.short,  and  too  inflexible.  Comprehensive 
planning,  if  it  is  to  be  efifective,  must  be 
projected  for  periods  considerably  longer 
than  5  years.  And  the  advantages  of 
avoiding  skyrocketing  land  values,  and 
getting  a  jump  on  real  estate  speculators, 
can  too  easily  be  lost  if  a  local  govern- 
ment waits  until  it  can  give  an  ironclad 
guarantee  that  construction  will  begin 
on  a  particular  site  within  5  years  from 
acquisition.  Indeed,  in  a  great  many  gov- 
ernments, 5  years  is  simply  the  normal 
time  lag  between  site  acquisition  and  ini- 
tiation of  construction  of  any  major  fa- 
cility. The  5-year  period  is  simply  too 
short  a  time. 

But  it  would  not.  in  my  judgment,  be  a 
proper  remedy  simply  to  substitute  an- 
other fixed  time  limit.  To  anticipate  fu- 
ture municipality  land  needs,  flexibility 
is  most  desirable.  No  fixed  time  period 
should  be  specified  within  which  the  land 
must  be  u.sed  for  particular  purposes. 
The  only  basic  requirement  should  be 
that  land  should  be  acquired  in  connec- 
tion with  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  area,  and  that  it 
should  be  used  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  from  its  acquisition. 

Second.  Under  the  present  law.  a  gov- 
ernment which  obtains  assistance  for  ad- 
vance acquisition  of  land  can  be  barred 
from  later  obtaining  other  Federal  as- 
sistance in  developing  the  land.  If,  for 
example,  a  l(x;ality  purchased  land,  for 
future  use  as  a  hospital,  it  appears  that 
the  locality  must  choose  between  section 
704  assistance  in  acquiring  the  land  and 
Hill-Burton  Act  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  hospital.  Because  section 
704  assistance  is  relatively  minimal — a 
grant  of  5  years'  interest  payments  on 
land  cost — it  is  clear  that  the  locality 
would  opt  for  the  more  generous  Federal 
procram. 

But.  a5  a  consequence,  the  locality 
might  well  not  purchase  the  land  until 
it  was  actually  needed  for  a  hospital  and, 


at  that  time,  land  costs  would  undoubt- 
edly have  increased  and  the  construction 
of  the  hospiUl.  imder  Hill-Burton 
matching  funds,  would  be  more  costly 
both  for  the  locaUty  and  for  the  Federal 
Government.  Thus  it  is  ultimately  self- 
defeating  to  require  localities  to  choose 
between  assistance  under  this  Federal 
program  and  others.  Acceptance  of  funds 
imder  the  advance  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram should  be  no  bar  to  eligibility  for 
assistance  under  other  Federal  programs. 

Third.  Under  present  law,  land  can 
only  be  acquired  for  use  "in  connection 
with  the  future  construction  of  public 
works  or  facilities."  It  appears  from  this 
formulation  that  acquisition  of  land  for 
use  as  open  space  or  even  recreation 
areas  would  not  qualify  for  Federal  as- 
sistance. 1  know  of  no  reason  why  open 
space  use  should  be  thus  discriminated 
against,  or  a  bonus  be  awarded  to  in- 
tensive development  of  land  acquired  in 
advance  of  actual  need.  Open  space  plan- 
ning is  as  important  a  component  of 
comprehensive  planning  as  any  other 
aspect  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 
I  would  propose  that  land  can  be 
acquired  under  this  program  simply  if  it 
is  planned  to  be  utilized  in  the  future 
for  any  public  purpose. 

Fourth.  Under  the  present  law,  only 
■'local  public  bodies  or  agencies"  are 
eligible  for  advance  land  acquisition 
assistance.  But  State  governments  have 
an  equally  important  role  in  compre- 
hensive development  planning,  and  they 
equally  should  be  assisted  in  advance 
acquisition  of  land  for  State  purpose. 
Indeed.  States  can  often  purchase  land 
on  a  considerably  larger  scale  than  local 
governments,  and  thus  the  program  can 
be  significantly  boosted  by  permitting 
State  participation. 

Fifth.  Under  present  law.  Federal  as- 
sistance is  available  for  payment  of  5 
years'  interest  charges  on  loans  made  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  land.  But  if  the 
funds  for  land  purchase  are  raised  by 
means  other  than  loans — for  example, 
from  general  revenues  or  from  ear- 
marked taxes — then  no  Federal  assist- 
ance whatsoever  is  made  available  un- 
der this  program.  I  believe  that  this  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  land  purchased 
through  loans  is  irrational  and  unde- 
sirable. The  basic  purpose  of  section  704 
is  to  encourage  and  to  facilitate  land 
acquisition  in  advance  of  actual  need, 
not  to  promote  such  acquisition  through 
one  financial  means  rather  than  another. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  a  com- 
munity may  prefer  to  purchase  land 
through  revenue  sources  other  than 
loans — the  amount  of  debt  already  out- 
standing may  be  quite  high,  or  the  local 
procedures  for  authorization  of  new  debt 
may  be  quite  cumbersome.  I  might  note, 
as  one  example,  that  Montgomery 
County,  Md..  has  an  excellent  and  far- 
sighted  program  of  advance  acquisition 
of  school  sites  and  maintains  a  revolv- 
ing fund  from  school  tax  revenues  for 
such  purchases.  In  my  \iew.  if  a  com- 
munity decides  it  wishes  to  purchase 
land  in  advance  of  actual  planned  need, 
and  it  does  not  wish  to  borrow  for  such 
purchase.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  de- 
cision should  cost  the  community  loss 
of  Federal  assistance  under  this  program. 

Accordingly.   I   propose   that   Federal 


assistance  should  be  available  either  for 
5  years'  interest  charges  or  for  their 
equivalent  if  interest  charges  are  not 
actually  incurred  because  funds  for  the 
land  purchase  are  raised  through  means 
other  than  borrowing. 

Sixth  Under  the  present  law.  a  mu- 
nicipality which  purchases  land  with 
Federal  assistance  under  this  program 
and  later  decides  to  use  the  land  for  some 
purpose  inconsistent  with  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  program  is  required  to  repay 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  assistance 
Although  this  requirement  is  not  on  its 
face  unreasonable,  many  municipalities 
are  barred  from  obtaining  assistance 
under  the  program  because,  as  a  matter 
of  local  law.  they  cannot  impose  such 
financial  obligations  on  future  governing 
bodies  of  the  municipality.  If  this  pro- 
vision were  redrafted  so  that  a  local 
government  does  not  bind  its  successors 
to  pay  out  funds  if  a  future  contingency 
materializes,  but  rather  binds  its  suc- 
cessors to  follow  specified  procedures  in 
dealing  with  land  imder  its  control,  then, 
I  am  informed,  this  legal  difficulty  should 
disappear.  Accordingly.  I  propose  that 
the  repavTnent  requirement  be  deleted 
from  section  704  and  in  its  place,  it  should 
be  specified  that  the  Secretarv-  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  must  ap- 
prove any  disposition  of  land  inconsistent 
with  the  terras  on  which  it  was  origi- 
nally purchased  and  for  which  the  pur- 
chasing goveiTiment  received  Federal 
assistance  under  this  program.  The  Sec- 
retary would  be  authorized  to  approve 
such  disposition  only  if  the  disposition 
is  essential  for  the  comprehensively 
planned  development  of  the  area  and  a 
reasonably  equivalent  parcel  of  land  is 
substituted  for  the  land  disposed  of. 

With  these  six  clianges  that  I  propose 
in  the  advance  land  acquisition  program. 
I  believe  that  the  program  can  be  brought 
to  life.  The  need  for  advance  land  ac- 
quisition as  part  of  comprehensive  devel- 
opment planning  is  clear.  In  my  view,  the 
need  is  equally  clear  both  for  Federal 
assistance  for  advance  land  acquisition 
and  for  the  statutory  amendments  which 
I  have  proposed  today.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  act  favorably  on  this  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  legislation  I  am  proposing  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  2466'  to  amend  section 
704  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tydings  ifor  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors', was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  refen-ed  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S    2466 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
704  of  the  Housing  and  U-ban  Development 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ADVANCE    ACQriSmON    OF    LAND 

•'Sec.  704  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  and 
assist  In  the  timely  acquisition  of  land 
planned  to  be  utilized  In  the  future  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  and   to  local   public 
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bodies  and  agencies  to  afislsl  in  financing  the 
acquisition  of  a  fee  simple  estate  or  other 
Interest  In  such  land. 

•■ibi  Tae  amount  of  any  grant  m;ule 
under  authority  of  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  an  amoui.t  equal  to — 

■•(li  the  aggregate  amount  of  reasonable 
Interest  charges  on  the  loan  or  other  debt 
obligation  actually  Incurred  to  finance  the 
acquisition  of  such  land,  or 

■■(2i  if  such  land  Is  to  be  acquired  from 
revenues  other  than  through  the  use  of  bor- 
rowed funds,  the  aggregate  amotmt  of  In- 
terest ch.-irees  which  the  S''cretary  deter- 
mines would  be  required  on  any  loun  or 
other  debt  obligation  which  might  reason- 
ably have  been  incurred  to  finance  such 
acquisition;  for  a  period  not  exceeding  the 
lesser  of  lA)  five  years,  or  ^B)  the  period 
of  time  between  the  date  of  land  acquisition 
and  the  d.ite  the  land  is  utilized  for  public 
purposes. 

"(c)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  for  nny  project  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
(A)  the  land  will  be  utilized  for  public  pur- 
poses within  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
and  iBi  tae  use  of  such  land  tor  such  pur- 
poses will  contribute  to  the  comprehensively 
planned  development  of  the  area. 

"(d)  No  land  acquired  with  assistance  un- 
der this  title  shall,  without  the  approval  of 
the  Secreturv.  be  converted  to  non-public 
uses.  Any  '.and  so  acquired  which  Is  not  uti- 
lized for  public  purposes  within  such  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  may 
approve  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  con- 
verted to  non-public  uses.  The  Secretary 
shall  approve  no  conversion  of  such  land 
from  public  uses  unless  he  finds  that  such 
conversion  is  essential  to  the  orderly  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  the  area  Involved,  and 
is  in  accord  with  the  then  applicable  com- 
prehensive plan  (meeting  criteria  estab- 
lished by  him  i  for  such  area.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  approve  any  such  conversion  only 
upon  such  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  asfcure  the  bubstitutlon  of  other  land  of 
at  least  equal  fair  market  value  and  of  as 
nearly  as  feasible  equivalent  usefulness  and 
location. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  principal  cost  of  land  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  is  assisted  under  this  section 
may  be  considered  an  eligible  project  cost 
for  the  purpose  of  .any  other  Federal  loan  or 
grant  program  which  Includes  assistance  for 
land  acquisitions." 


FOSTER  CARE  BILL 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
last  year  I  called  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  the  relatively  small  but  extremely 
serious  gap  in  our  Federal  programs  to 
assist  the  economically  underprivilesed. 
Despite  the  expenditures  of  billions  of 
dollars,  very  little  has  been  done  to  assist 
what  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "for- 
gotten child."  the  child  requiring  foster 
home  care.  Since  these  children  are  un- 
able to  vote  or  articulate  their  needs, 
and  do  not  have  parents  or  close  rela- 
tives who  can  do  so.  the  social  reforms 
which  have  benefited  such  groups  as  the 
aged,  the  blind,  the  disabled  and  the  un- 
employed, have  passed  them  by. 

It  is  true  that  some  effort  was  made 
to  help  these  needy  children  in  the  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Amendments  of  1962.  but 
due  to  the  severely  limiting  eligibility 
requirements  this  legislation  has  proved 
to  be  of  scant  benefit  to  them.  It  provides 
assistance  only  to  those  children  who 
receive  benefits  under  the  aid-to-de- 
pendent-children program  prior  to  their 
being  placed  in  foster  homes,  and  who 


are  also  placed  in  these  homes  by  court 
order.  As  a  result,  in  1965.  the  last  year 
tor  which  data  is  avaUable,  only  about 
6,000  of  the  approximately  254,000  chil- 
dren cared  for  in  foster  homes  received 
aid   under  the  Federal   program. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  S.  3723.  which 
would  have  done  much  to  rectify  this 
unfortunate  situation.  Since  we  were 
unable  to  act  upon  this  measure  before 
the  close  of  the  89th  Congress,  I  called 
upon  Secretary  Gardner  to  consider  this 
propo.sal  for  inclusion  in  this  year's 
Presidential  recommendations  to  Con- 
gre.ss.  I  was  very  disappointed  to  note 
that  despite  the  vei->'  sweeping  proposals 
sent  down  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
our  Nation's  youth,  the  administration 
did  not  see  fit  to  recommend  action  on 
this  front. 

However,  I  was  heartened  to  see  that 
the  House  bill,  in  spite  of  the  adminis- 
tration's reluctance,  has  liberalized  the 
foster  care  program.  Under  the  House 
proposal,  on  which  we  are  presently 
holding  public  hearings,  the  foster  care 
payments  for  children  under  the  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  are  up- 
graded by  increasing  the  present  maxi- 
mum for  which  Federal  funds  are  avail- 
able from  $32  to  S 100. 

The  so-called  AFDC  eligibility  require- 
ments for  foster  care  are  also  liberal- 
ized by  permitting  children,  who  would 
have  been  eligible  for  AFDC  6  months 
prior  to  legal  proceedings  for  placement 
in  a  foster  home,  to  receive  financial  as- 
sistance. Presently,  the  child  must  be  eli- 
gible for  AFDC  payments  at  the  time  he 
is  placed  in  a  foster  home. 

I  readily  agree  that  these  improve- 
ments proposed  by  the  House  are  needed. 
However,  I  do  not  feel  they  go  far  enough. 
The  new  benefits  for  foster  care  are  ba- 
sically limited  to  the  AFDC  program  and 
it  is  estimated  that  only  50,000  more 
needy  children  would  be  eligible  for  these 
benefits. 

When  one  considers  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately one-quarter  million  children 
in  foster  care,  these  suggested  improve- 
ments are  not  adequate.  We  have  forgot- 
ten the  needy  foster  care  child  who  is  not 
eUgible  for  AFDC. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  sad  trav- 
esty if  this  Nation  were  to  continue  mak- 
ing large  expenditures  for  the  so-called 
war  on  poverty,  for  the  social  welfare 
programs,  and  to  combat  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  crime  and  at  the  same  time, 
decline  to  make  an  extremely  modest  ef- 
foi-t  to  help  these  neglected  youngsters. 
Of  all  kinds  of  public  assistance,  an  in- 
vestment in  the  well-being  of  oiu-  chil- 
dren is  likely  to  produce  the  greatest  ben- 
eficial results. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  similar  to  S. 
3723  of  the  89th  Congress.  It  would  pro- 
vide for  the  distribution  of  Federal 
matching  funds  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  those 
SUt*s  implementing  a  plan  of  foster 
children  care.  These  funds  will  be  avail- 
able for  care  furnished  in  both  child-care 
institutions  and  foster  family  homes,  in- 
cluding the  newly  instituted  small  group 
homes  wherein  small  groups  of  children 
live  with  foster  parents  in  a  family 
atmosphere. 


Unlike  last  year's  bill,  which  provided 
for  Fedez-al  payments  to  the  States  on  a 
50-50  matching  basis  up  to  a  maximum  of 
t90  per  child,  this  measure  utilizes  a  ratio 
varying  from  50  to  65  percent  based  upon 
the  individual  States'  per  capita  income 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $100  per  child.  This 
matching  Federal  percentage  is  the  same 
as  that  used  in  other  public  assistance 
programs  and  the  maximum  SiOO  is  the 
same  as  that  adopted  by  the  House  bill 
for  AFDC  foster  care  cases.  It  will  bene- 
fit the  poorer  States,  which  are  harder 
pressed  for  resources  with  which  to  pro- 
vide for  foster  caie,  but  which  have  chil- 
dren who  need  this  care  just  as  badly  as 
those  children  fortuitously  located  in  the 
richer  States. 

Under  both  present  law  and  the  House 
bill,  in  order  for  the  majority  of  children 
to  bs  eligible  for  foster  care  payments, 
a  court  order  must  be  granted  to  remove 
the  chUd  from  his  home  and  place  him 
m  foster  care.  Although  the  House  bill 
liberalizes  the  present  stringent  test  of 
requiring  that  the  child  be  eligible  for 
A7DC  payments  at  the  time  that  he  is 
removed  by  a  court  order,  it  still  main- 
tains the  requirement  of  a  court  man- 
date. 

A  recent  survey  indicated  that  the 
court  order  requirement  is  not  a  proper 
or  adequate  test  upon  which  to  base  a 
foster  care  payment.  The  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  foster  care  is  to  reunite  the  child 
with  his  natural  parents.  In  many  in- 
stances the  court  order  may  definitely  be 
necessary-  but  ultimately  the  legal  re- 
moval of  the  child  from  his  parents  gen- 
erally precludes  the  child's  return  to 
them.  It  does  not  promote  the  over- 
riding objective  of  child  welfare. 

In  view  of  this  I  do  not  feel  that  we 
should  promote  legal  action  by  making 
it  the  only  basis  upon  which  we  can  help 
foster  children.  Suiely.  v, here  a  child  has 
come  within  the  responsibility  of  the  wel- 
fare agency  and  has  been  placed  in  a 
foster  home,  at  their  direction,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  do  its  share  in 
helping  provide  for  that  child.  My  bill 
will  accomplish  this  worthwhile  aim. 

I  realize  that  in  some  respects  this  bill 
may  be  considered  a  modest  proposal,  but 
this  springs  from  the  fact  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  forced  us  to  limit  expendi- 
tures. It  is  thought  that  this  proposal  is 
preferable  to  those  which  offer  more 
benefits  but  which,  because  of  the  times, 
do  not  have  a  great  chance  of  success. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  2470)  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a 
grant-in-aid  program  to  assist  the  States 
in  furnishing  aid  and  services  with  re- 
spect to  children  under  foster  care,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  'was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  also  send  lo  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  with  the  bill  I  am  introducing, 
an  amendment  'No.  350)  to  H.R.  12080, 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 
This  amendment  contains  the  same  pro- 
visions as  my  foster  care  bill  and  pro- 
vides foster  care  payments  on  the  same 
basis  as  tlaat  bill. 
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The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The   amendment    (No.    350^    was   re- 
ferred X.O  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  341 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2388 »  to  provide  an  improved 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  continued  operation  of 
economic  opportunity  programs,  to  au- 
thorize an  Emergency  Employment  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  342 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  F.^nninI,  I  submit  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
us,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill  2388.  supra, 
which  would  transfer  Headstart  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the 
Office  of  Education,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    343 

Mr.  MONTOYA  'for  himself  and  Mr. 
Anderson  >  proposed  an  amendment  to 
Senate  bill  2338,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

AMEND.MENTS    NOS.    344.    345.    AND    346 

Mr.  MONTOYA  'for  himself  and  Mr. 
Anderson*  submitted  three  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  Senate  bill  2388,  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    347 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
Senate  bill  2388,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    348    AND    349 

Mr.  MONRONEY  submitted  two 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  Senate  bill  2388,  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS  AND  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from. 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  my  bill.  S.  2263,  the  Co- 
operative Rural  Fire  Protection  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  mianimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senators  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  E.-^stl.^nd],  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf].  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale],  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JavitsI,  and  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart] 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  my  amend- 
ment No.  265  <S.  17) .  This  is  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  12080.  the  proposed  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967.  to  provide 
coverage  of  certain  drugs  under 
medicare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart]  be  added  as 
a  co,sponsor  of  S.  2415.  the  Marine 
Sanctuaries  Study  Act  of  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  is  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B"iT{D  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale  1.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Ti-DiNGSi  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  fS.  2218  >  to  clarify  and  other- 
wise amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act.  to 
provide  for  cooperation  with  appropri- 
ate State  agencies  with  respect  to  State 
meat  inspection  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


chairman;  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
( Mr.  Bayh  ] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ScoTTl. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OF   1967— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    3  50 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted  an 
ameiidment.  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  <H.R  12080  *  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an 
increase  in  benefits  under  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  sys- 
tem, to  provide  benefits  for  additional 
categories  of  individuals,  to  improve  the 
public  assistance  program  and  programs 
relating  to  the  welfare  and  health  of 
children,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ENTIOLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretar>'  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  September  26,  1967.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  Uiiited 
States  the  enrolled  bill  'S.  188'  creating 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mission on  Obscenity  and  Pornography. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday.  Oc- 
tober 3.  1967,  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room  2228, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  fol- 
lowing nomination: 

Damon  J.  Keith,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge,  eastern  district  of 
Michigan,  vice  Thomas  P.  Thornton,  re- 
tired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  above  nomination 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  BurdickI. 


THE  TONKIN  GULF  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  for  those 
observers  of  the  passing  scene  to  whom 
pontics  is  little  more  than  a  cheap  game 
in  which  one  man  or  one  group  tries  to 
advantage  itself  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other, the  distress  of  Congress  over  the 
administration's  continuing  misuse  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  means  only  that 
a  crafty  President  has  again  put  it  over 
on  the  stupid  Members  of  Congress. 

How  stupid  you  Members  are  and  were, 
they  say,  not  to  have  known  that  Lyn- 
don Johnson  would  extract  the  last  ounce 
of  advantage  from  the  situation  he  so 
cleverly  put  you  in. 

What  this  glib  view  so  conveniently 
ignores,  however,  is  that  the  American 
political  system  requires  mutual  confi- 
dence and  trust  between  the  President 
and  Congress,  just  as  it  requires  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the 
President  and  Congress. 

This  is  important  in  tranquil  times. 
It  is  essential  in  times  of  stress  like  the 
present.  Yet,  in  somber  fact,  the  John- 
son administration's  handling  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  since  1964  has  produced  a 
crisis  of  confidence. 

The  basis  anxiety  of  Americans.  In  and 
out  of  Congre.5s.  by  no  means  rests  solely 
on  the  rising  casualty  lists  or  the  in- 
creased money  cost  of  the  war  or  its  di- 
version of  resources  and  energy  from  ur- 
gent domestic  needs — critical  as  these 
az'e. 

The  people's  anxiety,  and  that  of  Con- 
gress, too.  springs  F>erhaps  in  greatest 
part  from  a  growing  conviction  that  the 
administration  is  not  telling  them  the 
truth. 

I  have  pointed  out  before  that  the  ad- 
ministration's continuing  assurances  of 
progress  in  Vietnam  simply  do  not  square 
with  the  cold  fact  that  toward  our  basic 
objective — that  of  creating  an  independ- 
ent self-governing  society  supported  by 
its  citizens — there  has  been  no  signifi- 
cant progress  at  all. 

This  week,  for  example.  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  in  a  well-balanced  ap- 
praisal of  the  Vietnam  war.  points  up  the 
continuine  failure  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese to  do  the  job  only  they  can  do — to 
bring  security  to  the  country.side.  The 
writer  concludes  that  "unless  there  are 
major  changes  in  the  way  thinss  are  go- 
ing— particularly,  changes  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army — the  United  States  will 
continue  to  be  dragged  steadily  into  a 
long,  frustrating  job  of  occupation." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "A  Fresh  Look  at  the  Viet- 
nam War."  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  mv  remarks 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1  ) 

Mr.  CASE.  Recently,  the  clash  between 
administration  words  and  deeds  has  en- 
veloped the  bombing  issue.  On  August  25, 
Secretary  McNamara.  in  stating  the  case 
for  a  policy  of  limited  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,   argued  persuasively  that  at- 
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tacks  on  the  ports  of  North  Vietnam 
■would  not  be  an  effective  means  of  stop- 
ping the  infiltration  of  supplies  into 
South  Vietnam." 

We  were  assured,  moreover,  that  the 
Secretary  was  speaking  for  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  regard— I  was  involved  in 
this  colloquy  myself— both  by  the  White 
House  and  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate.  Shortly  thereafter,  however. 
heav>'  attacks  were  launched  against  tar- 
gets in  two  of  North  Vietnam's  three 
major  ports. 

Has  Secretary  McNamara  been  over- 
ruled by  the  President?  It  may  not  be 
so,  but  it  looks  that  way.  An  alternative 
assumption  is  even  more  ominous — that 
the  President,  whatever  his  own  attitude 
toward  the  need  for  restraint,  is  indulg- 
ing the  proponents  of  a  'military  solu- 
tion" in  Vietnam  for  political  reasons. 

Today  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an- 
other example  of  what  one  prominent 
correspondent  has  called  the  Johnson 
administration's  'operation  behind  a 
false  front."  This  concerns  the  interpre- 
tation given  by  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers to  the  joint  resolution  passed  by 
the  Congress  on  August  7.  1964 — the  so- 
called  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

That  resolution.  It  will  be  recalled,  was 
presented  to  Congress  by  the  President 
in  an  atmosphere  of  emergency.  Ameri- 
can naval  vessels,  we  were  told,  had  been 
attacked  off  North  Vietnam,  and  the 
President  had  ordered  a  retaliatory  raid 
against  "gunboats  and  supporting  facili- 
ties used  in  these  hostile  operations." 

Therefore — 

Said  the  President — 
I  have  concluded  that  I  should  now  ask 
the  Congress,  on  Its  part,  to  Join  In  affirming 
the  national  determination  that  all  such  at- 
tacks will  be  met,  and  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  In  Its  basic  policy  of  assisting 
the  free  nations  of  the  area  to  defend  their 
freedom 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair  >.  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  resolution  that  we 
then  adopted,  with  only  two  dissenting 
votes  in  the  Senate  and  none  in  the 
House,  stated: 

Congress  approves  and  supports  the  deter- 
mination of  the  President,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to 
repel  any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of 
the  tJnlted  States  and  to  prevent  further 
aggression. 

It  further  stated  that  the  United  States 
is  "prepared,  as  the  President  deter- 
mines, to  take  all  necessary  steps,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist 
any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
requesting  assistance  in  defense  of  its 
freedom." 

The  Members  of  Congress  knew  the 
wording  of  the  resolution.  They  knew 
that  the  naked  words  could  be  construed 
to  give  the  President  almost  complete 
sanction  to  involve  the  United  States 
militarily    in    anything    he    considered 


necessary    to    the    national    interest    in 
Southeast  Asia. 

That,  however,  was  not  the  Nation's 
understanding  of  administration  inten- 
tions in  the  summer  of  1964.  To  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  understanding  of 
Congress  and  of  the  public  that  it  was 
our  basic  policy  to  "assist"  South  Viet- 
nam and  that,  as  the  President  put  it 
in  September,  he  was  not  about  to  send 
American  boys  to  fight  a  war  that  Asian 
boys  should  fight  for  themselves. 

The  Members  of  Congress  were,  in 
fact,  given  specific  assurance  that  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  was  not  in- 
tended to  grant  the  unlimited  sanction 
which,  stretched  to  their  ultimate,  the 
words  could  he  taken  to  convey.  They 
had  specific  assurance  on  this  point  from 
Senator  Fulbricht,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  who 
persuaded  Senator  Nelson  not  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  bar  "extension  of  the 
present  conflict." 

Such  a  proviso  was  unnecessary.  Sen- 
ator FuLBRiGHT  told  US,  becausc  the  ob- 
jective sought  was  an  "accurate  reflec- 
tion of  what  I  believe  is  the  President's 
policy."  Senator  Fulbright  was  then 
known  to  t>e  a  confidant  of  the  President, 
and  the  authority  of  his  words  was  un- 
challenged. And  if  Senator  Fulbricht 
had  asserted,  to  the  contrary,  that  Con- 
gress was  being  asked  to  approve  a 
fundamental  change  in  our  role  in  Viet- 
nam, the  administration  "would  have 
repudiated  him  out  of  hand,"  as  Senator 
Nelson  stated  the  other  day  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

There  was,  moreover,  the  President's 
own  suggestion  that  the  expression  of 
support  he  sought  from  Congress  was 
limited  in  time,  no  less  than  in  scope. 
For  this  is  how  he  concluded  his  message 
of  Augusts.  1964: 

The  events  of  this  week  would  in  any 
event  made  the  passage  of  a  Congressional 
resolution  essential.  But  there  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  doing  so  at  a  time  when 
we  are  entering  on  three  months  of  political 
campaigning.  Hostile  nations  must  under- 
stand that  In  such  a  period  the  United  States 
win  continue  to  protect  Its  national  Inter- 
ests, and  that  in  these  matters  there  is  no 
division  among  us. 

Those  3  months  have  stretched  into 
3  years,  yet  we  still  find  the  Pi-esident 
relying  upon  the  literal  words  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  to  justify  every 
action  he  has  taken  in  Vietnam — actions 
that  have  raised  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans engaged  from  a  few  thousand  to 
more  than  one-half  million,  have  ini- 
tiated and  expanded  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  and  have  turned  this 
into  a  largely  American  war  with  no  end 
in  sight. 

Only  recently,  on  August  18,  the  Pres- 
ident told  his  news  conference: 

I  believe  that  every  Congressman  and 
most  of  the  Senators  knew  what  that  reso- 
lution said.  That  resolution  authorized  the 
President — and  expressed  the  Congress' 
willingness  to  go  along  with  the  President — 
to  do  whatever  was  necessary  to  deter  ag- 
gression. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  hope 
I  do  not  use  that  much  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  complete  dis- 
tortion of  what  Congress  understood  and 
intended  by  its  action  3  years  ago.  It 
amounts  to  a  claim  that  we  gave  Mr. 
Johnson  a  perpetual  letter  of  credit, 
which  no  Congress  can  or  would  do. 

We  knew  quite  well  what  we  were 
doing  when  we  adopted  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution.  We  were  not  wrong,  nor  were 
we  stupid,  in  acting  in  reliance  on  the 
essential  element  in  all  relations  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress — mutual 
trust  and  confidence. 

When  we  relied  on  the  assurance  given 
us  by  Senator  Fulbricht  for  the  admin- 
istration, we  were  acting  in  the  only  way 
in  which  we  could  act.  consistent  with 
the  need  to  make  the  American  pohtical 
system  work  in  times  of  emergency. 

For  the  President  to  take  advantage 
of  the  restraint  and  responsibility  of 
Congress  in  this  situation  has  been,  I 
think,  highly  inesponsible.  It  amounts 
to  reckless  tampering  with  the  most 
fragile  of  all  the  essential  ingredients 
of  a  democratic  society,  the  tru.st  of  one 
man  for  another. 

And  the  President  compounds  his  er- 
ror when  he  deliberately  taunts  the  Con- 
gress with  a  dare  to  repeal  the  resolution. 
Such  a  step  would  amount  to  a  vote  of 
"no  confidence,"  which  in  a  parliamen- 
tary system  would  produce  a  change  of 
government,  but  would  only  produce 
chaos  under  our  system  of  fixed  terms  of 
office.  Congress  will  not  indulge  in  such 
recklessness,  and  Mr.  Johnson  knows  it. 

If  the  potential  consequences  of  his 
misrepresentations  were  no  more  than 
the  undoing  of  one  political  leader,  the 
damage  to  our  system  might  not  be  so 
serious.  But  the  President  has  done  more 
than  to  squander  his  credibility:  he  has 
dealt  a  grievous  blow  at  the  process  by 
which  we  have  arrived  at  the  expression 
of  national  unity  in  the  face  of  interna- 
tional crises  since  the  Second  World 
War. 

The  "sense  of  Congress"  resolution  has 
served  an  invaluable  purpose  in  this  re- 
spect under  President  Truman,  President 
Eisenhower,  and  E>resident  Kennedy.  But 
President  Johnson's  perversion  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  has  so  under- 
mined the  mutual  confidence  and  trust 
upon  which  this  technique  was  built  that 
its  futui-e  utility  may  have  been  irrepa- 
rably compromised. 

Exhibit  1 

[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 

Sept.  25.  19671 

Disp.^TCH   Prom    Saigon — A    Fresh   Look    at 

T»E  Vietnam  War 

(Note.— This   Is   the   report   of   a   veteran 

foreign   correspondent   who   has   Just    taken 

his   first    look    at   Vietnam — Its    people,   the 

countryside,  the  war. 

(Janies  N.  Wallace,  of  the  International 
Staff  of  "U.S.  News  &  World  Report,"  spent 
a  month  traveling  and  observing  in  Vietnam, 
and  came  up  with  some  surprising  discoveries 
about  a  war  unlike  any  the  United  States 
ever  fought  l>efore.) 

Saigon. — In  an  alr-condltloned  office  here, 
a  U.S.  Army  colonel,  shouting  over  the  roar 
of  a  portable  generator  outside  the  window, 
ticks  off  a  list  of  "Intelligence  indicators" 
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pointing  to  a  definite — and  favorable — turn 
in  the  w^ar. 

In  a  sweltering  makeslilft  headquarters 
hut,  another  U.S.  Army  officer,  wearing  only 
undershorts  and  combat  boots,  wipes  drops 
of  sweat  off  a  map  and  tells  a  visitor:  "We've 
been  losing  a  little  ground  In  the  past  few 
weeks;  Charlie  is  proving  he  can  still  blow 
up  almost  anything  he  wants,  Just  about 
when  he  wants." 

At  Da  Nang,  a  coast.al  town  that  has  been 
a  focal  point  of  the  Vietnamese  struggle  for 
20  vears,  a  Marine  corporal  scrubs  yellow 
mud  from  the  barrels  of  the  recolUess  rifles 
on  an  Ontos  carrier  and  boasts:  "The  VC 
really  hate  this  baby;  they've  never  seen  fire- 
power like  we  lay  on  them." 

And  In  another  Vietnamese  provincial  capi- 
tal, a  U.S.  civilian  official  frets: 

"We  still  could  lose  this  war  because  of 
corruption.  We've  proved  we  can  beat  the 
Communists  militarily,  but  if  we  can't  lick 
corruption  all  the  effort  will  be  wasted." 

To  a  newcomer,  these  four  Isolated  bits  of 
conversation  seem  to  picture  faithfully  the 
shape  and  status  of  the  Vietnam  war  as  an- 
other autumn's  fighting  begins,  even  while 
there  is  talk  around  the  world  of  peace 
negotiations. 

These  conversations,  plus  dozens  of  similar 
incidents,  tell  a  great  deal  about  what  has 
been  accomplished  In  Vietnam,  what  has 
failed,  and  what  still  must  be  done  before 
anything  like  "victory"  can  t>e  claimed. 

•The  war  In  Vietnam,  seen  for  the  first  time 
up  close,  is  far  different  from — and  vastly 
more  difficult  than— .anything  this  corre- 
spondent had  been  prepared  for.  But  the  dif- 
ferences and  difficulties,  here  in  the  war  zone 
Itself,  have  relatively  little  to  do  with  the 
bitter  dispute  in  the  U.S  between  "hawks" 
pressing  for  greatly  stepped-up  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  "doves"  urging  the  U.S. 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam  at  almost  any  price. 
The  things  that  strike  the  mind  and  ima- 
gination here  are  the  hard  realities  of  a  war 
unlike  any  the  U.S.  has  ever  fought  before, 
and  of  a  country  that  sometimes  seems  pos- 
sessed by  an  almost  perverse  determination 
to  destroy  itself. 

Travel  a  month  through  Vietnam,  from 
flooded  rice  fields  in  the  Mekong  Delta  to 
steaming  mountain  Jungles,  from  huge  mili- 
tary bases  to  lonely  sentry  outposts,  and  you 
come  away  with  a  whole  new  set  of  im- 
pressions of  what  the  war  and  the  country 
are  really  like. 

Among  the  sharpest  of  these  impressions: 
The   size   and   scope   of   the    U.S.   military 
effort. 

Vietnam  is  variously  called  a  guerrilla  war. 
a  Jungle  war.  or  a  limited  war.  It  Is  all  of 
those  things,  but  a  great  deal  more.  Increas- 
ingly, about  the  only  "limit"  Is  the  absence 
of  nuclear  weapons.  By  any  other  measure — 
manpower,  weapons,  firepower,  casualties, 
cost — Vietnam  seems  destined  to  equal  or 
exceed  any  similar-sized  theater  of  World 
War  II. 

The  sophistication  and  poicer  of  the 
enemy. 

From  afar,  the  Communist  forces  are  often 
imagined  as  bands  of  black-pajama-clad 
guerrillas,  raiding  by  night  and  hiding  by 
day.  In  reality,  the  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  forces  are  tightly  organized, 
well-armed,  professionally  led  armies.  The 
Vie:  Cong  do  make  primitive  mantraps  from 
sharpened  and  poisoned  bamboo  stakes.  But 
thev  also  use  140-mm  rockets,  field  hospitals, 
voucher  systems  for  supplies,  even  a  postal 
service. 

The  difficulty  of  the  terrain  that's  being 
fought  over. 

Picture-book  Vietnam  is  a  water-logged 
field,  a  peasant  farmer  wearing  a  cone-shaped 
straw  hat,  and  perhaps  a  Buddhist  temple 
in  the  background  But  more  than  half  the 
countrv  actually  is  rugged.  Jungle-choked 
hllU,  some  over  a  mile  high.  Often  the 
jungle  cover  is  so  thick  a  company  of  in- 


fantrymen is  invisible  from  a  helicopter  hov- 
erlngonly  200  feet  above. 

The  vast  disruption  of  the  war. 
Almost  one  out  of  every  eight  South  Viet- 
namese is  or  recently  has  been  u  refugee  A 
few  quit  their  farms  and  homes  because  of 
Communist  pressure.  Most  are  simply  fleeing 
the  fighting.  South  Vietnam  was  once  a 
major  rice  exporter  Now  700.000  tons  a  year 
is  brought  In  from  the  U.S.  Even  In  villages 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  rice  fields,  you 
see  grain  from  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

Along  with  Impressions,  a  month's  travel 
and  talks  with  scores  of  Americans  and  Viet- 
namese begin  to  produce  some  ideas  about 
Vietnam's  basic  questions:  Is  the  war  stale- 
mated or  progressing?  What  will  it  take  for 
real  victory?  Can  South  Vietnams'  own 
.'^rray  be  made  Into  an  effective  fighting 
force''  How  is  the  "other  war"  for  reform 
and  economic  development  going?  Have 
thousands  of  lives  and  billions  of  dollars 
bought  anything  worthwhile  in  Vietnam? 

You  quickly  learn  that  in  some  Saigon 
offices  "stalemate"  is  now  a  dirty  word.  On 
one  occasion,  most  of  a  half  hour  with  a 
military  planner  was  chewect-up  by  sharp, 
almost  angry,  denials  that  "stalemate"  was 
a  proper  description  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
It  is  true  that  a  U.S.  military  commander 
can,  if  he  wants  to.  pick  any  spot  in  South 
Vietnam,  overwhelm,  occupy  and  "secure"  it. 
Except  near  the  37-mile-long  Demilitarized 
Zone — the  DMZ — separating  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  Communist  forces  simply 
cannot  match  U.S.  firepower,  manpower  and 
mobility. 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  no  place  in 
South  Vietnam  Is  beyond  the  reach  of  sud- 
den, devastating  Viet  Cong  raids  or  mortar 
attacks.  The  Communists  proved  this  again 
on  August  27  with  almost  simultaneous 
mortar  barrages  on  seven  different  towns  in 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  country. 

There  are  no  front  lines  or  safe  rear  areas 
anywhere,  a  fact  that  U.S,  troops  seldom 
forget  for  long.  An  artillery  sergeant  on  a 
hilltop  near  the  tiny  village  of  Mo  Due  com- 
ments: '"you  know,  there's  Just  no  place 
around  where  you  can  sit  down  and  drink 
a  beer  without  "knowing  Charlie  might  drop 
one  down  your  shirt  collar." 

To  a  nonmiUtary  newcomer,  the  "stale- 
mate "  question  is  a  matter  of  over-all  mo- 
mentum, not  of  ability  to  occupy  a  valley 
or  mortar  a  town.  In  recent  weeks,  neither 
side  in  Vietnam  has  shown  convincing  signs 
of  winning  or  holding  momentum.  Perhaps 
the  best  assessment  comes  from  a  non- 
American  adviser  in  Saigon  who  has  watched 
Southeast  Asia  for  20  years,  both  as  a  mili- 
tary officer  and  as  a  civilian.  His  comment: 
"The  war  isn't  going  especially  badly  for 
the  Americans,  nor  especially  well.  It  is  Just 
not  going.  There's  no  sense  of  movement, 
and  it  can  be  dangerous  when  you  lose  that. 
It  is  much  harder  to  get  things  going  again — 
and  it  costs  a  lot  more — than  to  keep  going" 
"After  the  battle,"  More  Important  than 
the  current  "stalemate"  argument  in  the 
long  run  Is  the  question  of  what  happens 
in  Vietnamese  valleys,  towns  and  rice-grow- 
ing hamlets  after  the  shooting  battle  for 
any  particular  piece  of  real  estate  is  over  and 
won.  At  the  end  of  a  trip  through  Vietnam, 
three  things  about  this  "after  the  battle" 
question  seem  dlscouraglngly  clear: 

(1)  The  only  really  "secure"  or  "pacified" 
places  in  Vietnam  are  places  where  US.  units 
are  physically  present,  in  force, 

1 2)  Far  too  often,  U,S.  forces  sweep  Im- 
presslvelv  through  an  area,  killing  or  cap- 
turing hundreds  of  Communists,  and  then 
have  to  be  pulled  out  to  meet  a  threat  some- 
place else.  The  Communists  simply  drift  back 
in  and  reassume  control  over  the  local  popu- 
lation. 

(3)  So.  unless  there  are  major  changes  In 
the  way  things  are  going— particularly, 
changes  in  the  South  Vietnamese  Army— the 


U,S.  will  continue  to  be  dragged  steadily  into 
a  long,  frustrating  Job  of  occupation. 

Over  and  over,  when  U.S,  officers  in  the 
field  are  asked  for  an  assessment  of  the  fu- 
ture of  their  area,  they  reply  with  some  ver- 
sion of,  "It  all  depends  on  whether  we  stay 
here  In  force," 

Around  Nha  Be,  on  the  edge  of  the  Delta, 
the  once  almo-st-unchallenged  Viet  Cong  has 
been  checkmated  since  the  U.S.  199th  Light 
Infantry  Brigade  moved  In  about  eight 
months  ago, 

"Thev've  managed  to  collect  some  taxes, 
but  that's  about  all."  explains  a  brigade  in- 
telligence officer.  "There  have  been  no  assassi- 
nations, no  kldnapings.  no  mines  planted 
along  the  roads,  no  terrorism." 

How  was  this  accomplished?  The  officer 
answers ; 

"By  having  our  line  companies  physically 
occupving  the  villages.  The  men  are  con- 
stantlv  out  on  saturation  patrols.  The  peo- 
ple see  them  all  the  time:  that's  won  confi- 
dence. Attitudes  of  whole  villages  are 
changing." 

Outlook  for  peace.  How  long  will  it  take 
to  turn  this  confidence  into  a  feeling  of  real 
peace  and  security? 

"It  may  take  five  years  of  physical  occu- 
pation," predicts  the  intelligence  officer.  "To 
win  vou  Eimplv  must  stay  here  physically 
and  hold  the  land.  Kill  Viet  Cong  when  the 
opportunity  presents  itself,  but  hold  the 
land." 

"Unfortunately,  In  much  of  South  'Viet- 
nam, U.S.  forces  do  not  go  in  t-o  "hold  the 
land,"  or  at  least  not  as  long  as  many  com- 
manders in  the  field  think  wlU  prove  neces- 
sary. 

•The  occupving  chore — and  very  likely  de- 
mands for  still  more  American  troops— is 
falling  tD  the  U.S.  because  of  a  combination 
of  continuing  Communist  strength  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army's  stlU  unresolved  dis- 
array. 

TTiere's  no  doubting  the  Communists  have 
been  badlv  mauled  since  US,  troops  came  to 
Vietnam  in  force  In  mld-1965.  Almost  all  the 
"indicators"  Intelligence  experts  piece  to- 
gether to  form  a  mosaic  picture  of  the  over- 
all war  situation  show  that  the  Viet  Cong 
and  their  North  Vietnamese  backers  are 
hurting. 

The  Communists  have  lost  more  tnan 
200.000  killed  and  several  times  that  number 
wounded  in  the  past  two  years.  By  the  end 
of  July  of  this  year.  20,398  persons  had  de- 
serted'the  Communist  forces  and  come  over 
to  the  Government  side — more  than  In  all 
of  1966. 

Larger  numbers  of  women  and  teen-age 
boys  showing  up  In  the  ranks  of  the  Viet 
Cong,  and  even  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Regular  Army,  Indicate  that  Communist  re- 
cruiting Is  becoming  more  difficult.  Inter- 
cepted messages  reveal  recurrent  shortages 
of  food,  medicine  and  aminunltlorj  Captured 
documents  indicate  that  fewer  than  a  third 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Infiltrators  starting 
down  the  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  Trail  reach  their  des- 
tinations in  the  South:  bombing  disease 
and  antt-lnfiltratlon  patrols  are  taking  a 
heavv  toll. 

Yet  from  the  Delta  to  the  DMZ,  American 
officers,  troops  and  civilian  adrtsers  agree 
that  "Charlie"  is  still  a  tough,  imaginative 
and  formidable  enemy. 

"Charlie's"  suprises.  To  a  newcomer, 
briefed  by  Washington  officials  on  the  steady 
progress  being  made  In  Vietnam,  there  are 
many  surprises  In  on-the-spot  accounts  of 
what  the  Communists  still  have  In  this 
country,  and  what  they  are  able  to  do. 

Despite  all  their  losses,  the  Communists 
still  have,  by  U.S.  reckoning,  more  than 
295.000  troops  In  South  Vietnam — about  as 
many  as  there  ever  have  been. 

Increasingly,  these  are  North  Vietnamese 
Regular  Army  troops.  Like  so  much  else 
about  Vietnam,  this  can  be  rated  a  plus  or  a 
minus,  depending  on  what  you  are  trying  to 
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prove.  The  Influx  of  Northern  regulars  means 
the  Viet  Cong  Is  having  trouble  maintaining 
Itself  through  local  recruiting.  But  It  also 
means  facing  a  better-trained,  better-armed 
foe. 

U.S.  marines  near  the  DMZ.  who  face  Nortli 
Vietnamese  mo.st  regularly,  have  a  healthy 
respect  for  the  enemy.  A  private  comments: 
■When  we  were  down  around  Chu  Lai 
(about  90  miles  south]  we  kept  right  on 
working  when  guerrilla  snipers  opened  up. 
But  mun,  up  here,  if  you  hear  two  sniper 
shots  in  succession  you  know  somebody's 
been  hit." 

North  Vietnamese  regulars  also  are  bring- 
ing bigger,  more  powerful  weapons  Into  the 
South  In  recent  weeks  U.S.  forces  have  been 
hit  by  140-mm.  and  120-mm,  rockets, 
120-mm.  mortars,  and  an  ant;tank  gun 
known  as  the  RPG  7.  which  Is  capable  of 
piercing  several  inches  of  armor  with  a  direct 
hit. 

These  and  other  weapons  are  Russian  or 
Bed  Chinese  models,  sometimes  modified  for 
Vietnam.  Most  common  modification  la 
breaking  down  a  wenpon  Into  small  parts 
that  can  be  carried  along  a  Jungle  trail  on 
a  man's  back. 

New  danger  for  helicopters.  More  worri- 
some to  American  commanders  are  still  un- 
confirmed reports  that  newer,  more  accurate 
Soviet  rockets  nnd  37-mm.  antiaircraft  guns 
are  appearing  inside  South  Vietnam. 

A  major  factor  In  U.S.  military  success  In 
the  South  has  been  almost  unhampered  air 
power.  Communists  blaze  away  at  the  U.S. 
planes  with  rifles  and  machine  guns,  but 
only  occasional  lucky  hits  do  real  damage. 
Introduction  of  regular  antiaircraft  bat- 
teries, especially  against  helicopters,  would 
pose    sharp    new    dangers. 

Watching  Jet  fighter-bombers  scream  oS^ 
the  Da  Nang  airport  runway,  riding  an  ar- 
mored personnel  carrier  down  a  provincial 
road  or  listening  to  B-52s  unlo.id  tons  of 
bombs  onto  a  Jungle  target,  you  get  the 
impression  that  Communist  forces  would  be 
lucky  simply  to  survive  in  South  Vietnam 
But  In  just  one  recent  week — and  a  "slow" 
one,  at  that — the  Communists  managed.  In 
addition  to  nvimerous  sharp  fire  fights,  to: 
Cut  Highway  4  leading  to  S.tigon  In  22 
places  Severing  of  this  key  supply  route 
pushed  Saigon  food  prices  up  3  per  cent  In 
one  week. 

Build  underground  concrete  bunkers  In  a 
half  dozen  Delta  locations,  despite  d.iUy  U.S. 
patrolling. 

Ass-asslnate  or  kidnap  140  persons.  Includ- 
ing nine  police  officers,  four  hamlet  chiefs 
and  a  deputy  village  chief. 

Employ  bulldozers  and  heavy  trucks  build- 
ing roads  Into  the  A  Shau  Valley  from  Lao6, 
a  possible  preliminary  to  an  attack  from  the 
rear  against  Marine  positions  along  the 
DMZ. 

Needed:  a  better  ARVN.  Barring  an  unex- 
pected Communist  agreement  to  peace  ne- 
gotiations, the  only  apparent  way  the  U.S. 
can  avoid  taking  on  at  least  a  semloccupa- 
tlon  role  would  be  a  major  Improvement,  al- 
most a  complete  renovation,  of  South  Viet- 
nam's own  Army. 

This  is  by  no  means  impossible.  Many  oi 
the  same  US.  officers  who  dl.'imlss  the 
AR'VN— Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vletniim— 
as  "worthless  or  worse"  said  the  same  thing 
about  the  Korean  Army  more  than  a  decade 
ago.  Now  the  Koreans  In  Vietnam  are  rated 
as  topflight  soldiers.  It  Is  pointed  out.  how- 
ever, that  the  Korean  Army  was  rebuilt  after 
a  war.  not  In  the  mld.st  of  It. 

Pew  US.  mlUtarv  men.  talking  privately. 
have  many  kind  words  for  the  ARVN.  There 
Is  often  considerable  respect  for  Individual 
Vietnamese  soldiers.  Some  units,  like  the 
Marines,  paratroops  and  Rangers,  do  a  gen- 
erally good  Job.  But  the  ARVN,  the  main 
Vietnamese  force.  Is  doing  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  Job  It  should  be  doing. 

ARVN'8  shortcomings  are  inadequate  train- 


ing, poor  security,  corruption,  lack  of  sup- 
plies, and,  above  all.  weakness  of  leadership. 
Some  of  the  training  shortcomings  are 
largely  the  Americans'  fault.  Until  a  Uttle 
over  two  years  ago.  ARVN  was  trained  pri- 
marily for  a  Korea-type,  big-unit  frontal 
war,  not  the  kind  of  guerrilla  fighting  that 
developed  in  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  many  Intriguing  Vietnam 
"might-have-beens"  that  a  newcomer  quick- 
ly hears  Is  the  thesis  that  If  the  ARVN  had 
been  trained  as  an  antiguerrilla  force  five 
years  ago,  major  U,S.  units  would  not  have 
been  needed  to  beat  back  the  Viet  Cong  in 
1965-66. 

ARVN  security  Is  so  lax  that  often,  in  Joint 
operations  with  U.S.  forces,  Vietnamese  of- 
ficers are  told  nothing  until  the  last  possible 
moment,  to  prevent  battle  plans  from  leak- 
ing to  the  enemy.  There's  a  frequently  ex- 
pressed suspicion  that  Communist  agents 
have  Infiltrated  almost  every  ARVN  unit. 

The  pilot  of  a  U.S.  Air  Force  C-130  trans- 
port one  recent  day  thoroughly  and  per- 
sonally searched  the  entire  cabin  after  haul- 
ing a  Vietnamese  rifle  company.  He  ex- 
plained: "Last  time  I  carried  a  bunch  of 
Vietnamese.  I  found  two  hand  grenades 
stuck  under  a  piece  of  paneling.  It  may  have 
been  an  accident,  but  why  were  the  pins 
pulled  halfway  out?" 

"Intolerable"  corruption?  In  Vietnam,  cor- 
ruption Is  an  accepted  way  of  military  and 
civilian  life.  A  certain  amount  Is  Inevitable 
In  a  society  that  is  fighting  a  war,  writing  a 
constitution,  holding  elections,  adjusting  to 
alien  cultures  and  developing  economically 
all  at  once. 

But  a  visitor  cannot  escape  the  conclu- 
sion the  "tolerable"  level  of  corruption  has 
been  far  overstepped.  There  are  too  many 
stories  of  generals  and  colonels  who  don't 
really  want  the  war  to  end  because  that 
would  mean  an  end  to  their  profits  from 
renting  apartments  to  Americans,  black- 
marketing  military  supplies,  and  doing  fa- 
vors for  anyone  who's  able  to  pay. 

There  are  too  many  Instances  of  Viet- 
namese soldiers  going  into  villages  with  a 
rifle  In  one  hand  and  a  looting  bag  in  the 
other.  True,  you  do  see  Vietnamese  soldiers 
carrying  live  chickens  on  their  backs  because 
their  unit's  supply  services  are  so  unreliable. 
But  many  times  the  soldiers  "forget"  to  pay 
villagers  for  chickens  they  carry  off. 

Better  leadership  would  cure  most  of  the 
ARVN's  Ills.  Few  Americans,  military  or  civil- 
ian, see  where  this  leadership  Is  coming  from 
any  time  soon.  Another  of  the  many  things 
that  are  apparent  only  after  some  time  in 
South  Vietnam  Is  the  fact  that  most  of  an 
entire  leadership  generation  is  missing.  There 
are  almost  no  high-ranking  South  Vietnam- 
ese officers  who  fought  against  the  French  for 
Independence  when  that  struggle  was  basic- 
ally nationalist  rather  than  Communist. 

Many  potential  leaders,  of  course,  have 
been  killed  In  20  years  of  conflict.  But  many 
also  are  In  exile,  sometimes  self-imposed. 
Some  are  with  the  Communists. 

Fifty-three  ARVN  battalions,  half  the  Reg- 
ular Army,  now  are  assigned  to  protecting 
"Revolutionary  Development"  teams  that 
are  themselves  supposed  to  protect  Viet- 
nam's hamlets  and  villages  while  starting 
them  on  the  way  to  self-help  development. 
In  most  cases,  the  RD  teams  are  not  getting 
much  protection,  and  the  hamlets  and  vil- 
lages ar"  not  getting  either  security  or  de- 
velopment. 

All  over  Vietnam,  you  hear  stories  of 
ARVT^  battalions  that  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other did  not  come  to  the  aid  of  a  hamlet 
being  0%-errun  by  the  Viet  Cong  less  than  a 
mile  away  from  a  battalion  base. 

A  hamlet  Is  the  lowest  level  of  Vietnamese 
government.  It  usually  contains  a  half  dozen 
to  two  dozen  or  more  families  living  In 
thatch-roofed  huts  or  simple  wooden  build- 
ings on  high  ground  alongside  rice  fields,  or 
at  some  kind  of  road  or  trail  crossing. 


Unimpressive  as  the  hamlets  may  be  at  first 
glance,  winning  control  over  these  settle- 
ments and  their  people  is  what  the  war  Is 
really  all  about.  Of  roughly  12,500  hamlets 
In  the  country,  about  2.000  now  are  firmly 
under  Government  control,  and  at  least 
an  equal  number  are  under  Communist  con- 
trol. The  rest  are  "contested,"  meaning  the 
Government  may  control  them  in  the  day- 
time, the  Viet  Cong  at  night,  or  that  they 
are  controlled  by  whoever  happens  to  have  a 
patrol  on  the  spot. 

Originally,  the  1967  goal  for  the  "other 
war"  for  reform  and  development  was  to 
firmJy  control  or  "pacify"  another  1,100 
hamlets.  Now  It  is  generally  acknowledged 
even  this  modest  goal  cannot  be  met.  Revolu- 
tionary Development  teams  are  suffering 
steady  erosion  through  VC  attacks  and 
desertions.  Pacification  is  behind  schedule  in 
more  than  half  of  Vietnam's  Provinces. 

Spend  as  much  as  a  week  In  V^ietnam,  and 
you  will  come  to  some  conclusions. 

Stay  much  longer,  and  most  of  the  things 
you  thought  were  answers  turn  back  into 
questions.  But  a  few  things  do  seem  solid. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  unrealistic  to  hope 
for  much  reform  or  economic  progress  in  the 
midst  of  a  war.  the  still  precarious  security 
situation  is  another  matter.  Unless  a  mini- 
mum of  security  can  be  maintained  in  the 
hamlets— perhaps  defined  as  '-a  peasant 
farmer's  being  able  to  plant  rice  with  reason- 
able Insurance  of  harvesting  it  a  few  months 
later — there  is  obviously  little  hope  of 
ultimate  triumph. 

The  real  measure  of  success  in  Vietnam  is 
not  the  "body  count"  of  Communists  killed. 
It  is  the  miles  of  road  open  to  safe  travel,  the 
rice  acreage  planted  and  harvested,  the  num- 
ber of  hamlets  secure  enough  that  the  ham- 
let chief  dares  to  sleep  overnight  in  his  own 
hut. 

Americans  have  proved  beyond  any  doubt 
they  can  win  battles  in  Vietnam.  But  the  war 
Is  roads,  rice,  hamlets  and  people.  Any  real 
turning  point  in  that  war  still  appears  to  be 
a  long,  expensive,  frustrating  distance  away. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  MANSFIELD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
time  remaining.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  came  to 
the  Chamber  especially  to  hear  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  missed  most  of  it,  but 
I  do  know  what  was  contained  in  the 
speech. 

I  think  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  extremely  important 
to  our  Nation  because  it  speaks  with  a 
voice  of  responsibility:  The  question 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
properly  raises  cannot  be  begged. 

To  have  a  declaration  of  war.  a.s  some 
have  asked  with  respect  to  Vietnam, 
would  enormously  complicate  our  .situa- 
tion legally,  and  it  might  expand  the  war 
by  our  emotions.  We  do  not  want  to 
bring  into  being  so  many  complications, 
many  of  which  we  could  not  and  should 
not  endeavor  to  deal  with  at  this  partic- 
ular time.  This  would  be  most  unwise. 

Mr.  President,  the  technique  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  is  a  sound 
one.  President  Eisenhower  used  it  with 
respect  to  the  entry  of  marines  into 
Lebanon,  where  it  worked  effectively. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  it  is 
tragic,  indeed,  that  it  should  suffer  the 
discredit  which  it  obviously  has.  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  completely  obsolete  in  terms 
of  time,  not  being  germane  or  apposite 
to  the  situation  we  now  face. 
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I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  this  ques- 
tion. Whereas  we  s'nould  not  repeal  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  must  we  not 
consider  ourselves  seized  of  the  issue  and. 
to  bring  the  situation  to  a  terminal 
point,  will  not  the  initiative  have  to  come 
in  Congress?  For  all  practical  purposes, 
with  the  "dare"  the  President  has  given 
us  on  the  issue,  it  has  to  be  this  way. 
I  know  of  no  other  way. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  that  Congress  must 
be  seized  of  the  issue  at  all  times  and 
continuously.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  the  President,  taunting  us  in  this 
fashion,  has  increased  the  obligation  of 
Congress  to  come  up  with  constructive 
alternative  solutioi\s.  But  it  is  clear  that 
Congress  cannot  run  the  war  and.  if  the 
President  cannot  run  it,  nobody  can  take 
the  place  of  Congress  except  another 
Presideiit. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey.  I  am  a  bit  sur- 
pi'ised  at  the  vehemence  of  his  attack 
on  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
seems  to  me  that  he  i.s  plachig  all  of  the 
blame  on  the  President  but  at  the  same 
time  recognizing  that  the  Congress  bears 
a  share  of  the  responsibility  because  of 
its  adherence  and  approval  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution. 

I  did  not  have  any  idea  that  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion would  lead  us  to  the  situation  which 
confronts  this  Nation  today:  but  it  was 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  President  to 
enter  into  a  partnership  with  the  Con- 
gress s-j  that  the  Executive  and  the  legis- 
lative together,  would  face  up  to  a  prob- 
lem and  a  difficulty  which  the  President 
conceived  to  be  facing  this  Nation  in 
Southeast  Asia  at  that  time. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  well  ana  re  of  how  I  feel  per- 
sonally about  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
our  participation  in  it.  However.  I  would 
point  out  that  since  the  Baltimore 
speech  of  1965,  the  President  has  been 
tr>'ing  to  create  or  find  pathways  which 
he  could  walk  in  an  effort  to  reach  the 
negotiating  table,  to  the  end  that  an 
honorable  peace  could  be  achieved. 

I  feel  that  the  great  failure  was  not 
so  much  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
as  it  was  the  assassination  of  the  late 
President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  because  with 
his  assassination — and  I  do  not  know 
who  was  responsible  for  it — a  decline  in 
our  fortunes  in  Vietnam  and  Southeast 
Asia  began.  Under  him.  there  was  a 
stable  civilian  government,  the  only  one 
South  Vietnam  ever  had;  under  him 
there  were  some  prospects  for  the  fu- 
ture; but  since  this  tragic  event  there 
has  been  nothing  but  a  series  of  military 
dictatorships,  soon  to  be  replaced  by  the 
results  of  an  election  held  on  September 
3  of  this  year,  again  with  two  military 
men  who,  incidentally,  are  from  North 
Vietnam,  assuming  the  ofBces  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

As  far  as  the  President  telling  the 
truth  is  concerned,  it  is  my  honest  opin- 
ion that  he  has  told  the  American  peo- 
ple the  truth  insofar  as  he  knew  it  at 
the  time  he  spoke. 
In    relation    to    the   Senator's   state- 


ment. I  agree  with  him  when  he  says 
that  another  reason  for  the  difficulty  in 
wirich  we  find  ourselves  in  South  Viet- 
nam at  the  present  time  is  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves  have  tailed 
to  face  up  to  their  responsibility,  not  only 
of  governing  and  fighting,  but  also  of 
carrying  out  the  pacification  program. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  it  is  their  war.  it 
is  their  responsibility  to  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  have  done  up  to  the 
present  time. 

In  response  to  the  question  relative  to 
the  statement  of  Secretary  McNamara  to 
the  Stemris  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee.  I  do  recall  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  rais- 
ing the  question  shortly  after  that  state- 
ment was  made  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Secretary  was  speaking  for  the  Pres- 
ident. I  stated  categorically  then  and  I 
state  categorically  now  that  Secretary 
McNamara  was  speaking  for  the  Presi- 
dent. 

May  I  say,  incidentally,  that  I  did  not 
like  to  see  the  Secretary  of  Defense  being 
wedged  in  between  10  of  the  highest 
ranking  admirals  and  generals  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps.  It  looked 
to  me  like  a  squeeze  play  the  way  the  line 
was  set  up. 

But,  I  will  say  this:  In  my  opinion,  the 
best  statement  which  has  come  out  of 
the  committee  hearings  is  the  statement 
made  by  Secretary  McNamara.  He  laid 
it  on  the  line.  He  spoke  for  the  President. 
He  enmiciated  what  the  President's  posi- 
tion was. 

At  this  late  date,  I  do  not  intend  to  find 
fault.  I  am  not  happy  about  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  I  am  not  happy  about 
our  being  in  Vietnam,  but  it  is  too  late 
now  to  go  back  and  point  the  finger  be- 
cause the  question  of  how  or  why  we  got 
there  is  moot. 

The  important  question  is,  How  do  we 
get  out  and  how  do  we  get  out  under 
honorable  circumstances? 

Again.  I  can  say  categorically  that 
thei-e  has  never  been  a  suggestion  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  which  the 
President  has  not  given  consideration; 
there  is  no  path  which  in  liis  way,  and  in 
his  opinion  might  lead  to  negotiations 
has  been  left  untraveled;  there  is  no  idea 
which  has  not  been  given  the  considera- 
tion which  was  its  due. 

As  one  who,  among  many  others  In  this 
body,  has  made  suggestions  from  time  to 
time,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  reiterate  what  I 
have  just  said  becaase  I  think  it  should 
be  nailed  down;  namely,  that  any  pro- 
posal made  by  any  Senator,  en  or  off  the 
floor,  has  been  given  consideration  by 
the  administration.  Whether  it  has  any 
validity  has,  of  course,  been  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  decide. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
stated.  Congress  cannot  conduct  war.  but 
Congress,  by  all  means,  must  do  what  it 
can  to  help  the  President  find  a  path- 
way to  the  negotiating  table. 
Speaking   as   one   Senator   from   the 


State  of  Montana,  and  not  as  majority 
leader,  I  have  a  res!X)nsibiUty  in  the  for- 
mer capacity  which  I  intend  to  uphold. 
I  intend  to  do  it  constructively.  I  do  not 
intend  to  do  it  personally.  I  intend  to 
do  it  with  the  best  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion at  heart  at  all  times. 

I  think  that  is  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  had  in  mind,  but  I  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  the  personal  attack  upon 
the  President  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  in  Vietnam  and 
for  which,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we 
are  in  part  responsible. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey    I  Mr.  Case]   be- 
cau.'-e  I  mentioned  his  name. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lime 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana  for  yielding  to  me  and  I  also 
thank  him  for  his  generous  statement. 
He  believes  that  I  was  acting  in  what  I 
certainly  regard  as  the  best  interests 
of  tne  countiT  in  doing  my  duty. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  stated  that 
he  was  not  happy  about  what  sounded 
like  a  personal  reference. 

As  to  that,  Mr.  President,  I  can  only 
say  that  the  job  of  a  Senator,  as  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  always  ac- 
cepted it.  is  to  do  his  best  to  agree  or 
disagree  and  to  state  his  agreement  or 
disagreement  very  clearly,  although  not 
in  any  personal  terms. 

I  meant  nothing  personal  about  this, 
but  I  do  feel  that  when  I  opposed  the 
President  yesterday  on  the  matter  of  our 
domestic  programs,  and  now  today  on 
the  matter  of  foreign  policy  and  his  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  Congress  to 
the  President  in  conducting  that  foreign 
policy  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  I  must  say  so  very 
clearly,  even  though  that  statement,  of 
course,  sounds  as  if  it  were  a  personal 
attack.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  one  in  per- 
sonna,  but  it  was  meant  very  definitely 
to  cover  what  I  consider  to  be  the  Presi- 
dents' position. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey. I  know  that  he  means  to  act  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Nation,  as  every 
Member  of  this  body  does,  regardless  of 
party,  or  regardless  of  views.  But  I  do 
think  that  we  should  recognize  that  this 
is  not  a  one-sided  affair  entirely,  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  blame  to  go 
around— and  I  include  myself  in  that 
allegation. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  ■will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  typical  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, and  of  his  personal  disposition, 
that  he  speaks  for  all  of  us.  He  certainly 
speaks  for  me.  No  attack  uoon  the  Pres- 
ident is  intended  or  desired.  We  should 
help  him.  We  are.  each  of  us.  respon- 
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jible — each  of  us  for  collective  guilt  or 
responsibility— whatever  that  may  be. 

Let  me  say  that  I  was  much  taken 
by  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  suggestions  are  ver>'  much 
in  order  I  do  not  want  the  Senator  to 
react  to  this  suggestion  as  majority  lead- 
er. I  would  want  hun  to  think  about  it. 
I  think  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  would 
be  cured  if  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee were  to  be  encouraged  by  the 
President — and  he  would  say  so  pub- 
licly— to  take  up  the  many  responsibih- 
ties  it  has  before  it,  with  the  feeling  that 
he  would  not  be  stabbed  in  the  back  if 
they  came  out  with  another  resolution 
to  replace  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. 

I  think,  to  that  extent,  this  is  a  sug- 
gestion which  the  President  could  carry 
off  with  the  ereatest  dignity  and  com- 
patibility, consistent  with  his  position. 
It  would,  in  a  sense,  free  Congress  as  to 
what  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  was 
talking  about,  which  so  many  of  us  feel 
is  really  a  ver>'  difficult  point  for  all. 
I  submit  that  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  knows 
that  the  President  has  indicated  to  Con- 
gress that  if  it  desires  to  do  so,  it  can  re- 
peal the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  for  that. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.   The   Senator   also 
knows  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.   Morse  1   has  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion to  that  effect.  As  to  whether  hear- 
ings will  be  held,  that  is  not  the  respon- 
sibility  of   the   President.   That   is   the 
responsibility  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  As  to  what  it  proposes  to  do, 
I  do  not  know. 

Let  me  say  also,  that  in  that  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  there  is  this  proviso, 
as  m  all  resolutions  of  this  nature,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Senate  could,  on  its  own, 
withdraw  its  approval  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  respectfully  submit  to 
the  majority  leader  that  if  the  President 
cooperates  with  the  Senate  in  a  new. 
substitute  resolution,  it  would  be  the 
best  way  out. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  and  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Montana 
IMr.  Mansfield!,  our  majority  leader, 
on  the  statement  he  has  just  made. 

I  desire  to  associate  myself  with  what 
he  has  stated.  I  feel  I  am  in  a  good  posi- 
tion to  do  so.  For  one  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  on  March  1,  1966,  I  was  one  of 
the  five  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
voted  in  favor  of  repealing  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  Should  an  opportu- 
nity be  afforded  later  in  the  session,  I 
shall  again  vote  to  repeal  that  resolution. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  read 
with  much  interest  the  press  release  and 
listened  with  much  interest  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey.  I  would  say  that  as 
one  of  the  two  Members  of  Congress  who 
voted  against  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution, it  seemed  to  me  that  In  giving  the 
President  the  right  to  use  armed  force 
anywhere  in  Southeast  Asia  as  he  saw 
fit.  the  language  of  that  resolution  was 
explicit.  It  was  not  made  in  fine  print. 
It  was  made  in  the  same  kind  of  print 


as  the  whole  resolution.  I  could  not  see 
my  way  clear  to  give  the  President  that 
unlimited  power  from  which  our  now 
major  war  in  Southeast  Asia  has  devel- 
oped. 

It  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  feels 
that  Congress  has  been  misled  and  de- 
ceived by  the  White  House,  as  he  indi- 
cates. I  wonder  why  he  did  not  join  us 
a  year  ago  last  January  when  the  vote 
came  up  in  the  Senate  to  repeal  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  the  Senator  from  Alaska 

will  yield 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  my  full  state- 
ment, because  I  dealt  with 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  have. 
Mr.  CASE.  Then  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  does  not  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  I  read  the  language  and  understood 
It  at  the  beginning,  and  that  I  was  not 
misled.  This  is  not  a  case  of  being  brain- 
washed. I  was  not  misled  in  any  sense 
by  what  the  language  stated.  What  I  was 
saying  about  that  was  this:  That  it  was 
clear  to  me  that  no  matter  what  the  lan- 
guage said,  this  had  to  be  dealt  with  on 
that  basis.  Here  the  Senator,  with  all  due 
respect  to  him,  took  a  different  view  and 
regarded  those  words  literally.  He  wa.? 
one  of  two  Members  in  the  whole  of  the 
Senate  who  did  that  on  this  important 
thing.  And  this  is  an  important  thing. 
It  is  not  the  literal  words  of  such  a 
resolution  as  this  that  are  important;  it 
is  the  use  of  a  joint  resolution,  whatever 
the  specific  words  may  be.  as  evidence  of 
the  unity  in  the  country  between,  among 
others,  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
and  the  President  and  the  Congress  and 
the  people.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
resolution. 

What  I  complain  about,  what  I  am  so 
unhappy  about,  is  not  that  in  recogniz- 
ing it,  Congress  would  have  an  under- 
standing of  what  the  words,  stretched 
to  their  ultimate,  would  mean.  We  were 
not  dupes.  We  knew  what  we  were  doing. 
We  had  the  assurance  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  FtjlbrightI  that  it 
was  not  necessarj'.  This  was  relied  on  by 
the  Senator  from  Wiscon.sin  [Mr. 
Nelson]. 

Having  accepted  that  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  offered  at  that  time,  the  ad- 
ministration turns  and  says,  "The  exact 
language  had  this  intent.  You  are  stuck 
with  it." 

I  protest  against  that.  We  did  not  pass 
a  resolution  which  gave  specific  power 
or  authority  to  the  administration  which 
it  was  empowered  to  do.  The  Constitu- 
tion sets  out  the  powers  and  authority 
of  the  Congress  and  the  powers  and  au- 
thority of  the  President.  This  was  an  ac- 
tion evidencing  unity  rather  than  a  grant 
of  power  in  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion. Now  the  President  turns  around 
and  uses  the  words  as  though  that 
authority  was  given  by  the  Congress. 

I  think  that  such  a  distortion  of  the 
device  or  tool — a  very  useful  one,  that 
of  a  resolution — has  further  weakened 
the  relatioiiship  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress  and  reduced  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country  and  the  Congress 
in  the  President.  That  is  my  whole 
point. 
So  I  again  repeat,  this  is  nothing  but 


a  deliberate  misunderstanding  of  the 
point  I  was  making.  This  is  not  a  grant 
of  authority  which  can  be  repealed.  This 
was  an  action  evidencing  unity  between 
the  Congress  and  the  President,  and  we 
cannot  repeal  that.  With  all  respect  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grueninc]. 
for  Congress  to  attempt  to  do  that 
would  be  a  terrific  blow  at  the  Presi- 
dency. It  would  be  a  nonconfidence  vote 
in  the  President,  which  has  no  part  in 
the  American  system,  and  which  would 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  Presi- 
dency for  the  rest  of  the  President's 
term, 

Mr.  GRUENING.  There  is  very  little 
doubt  that  few,  if  any.  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  happy  about  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. I  think  nearly  evenr'one  in  the  Con- 
gress would  sub.=;cribe  to  the  idea  that  if 
we  could  find  an  honorable  way  to  get 
out.  we  would  get  out.  If  anyone  here  dis- 
sents from  that  statement,  he  can  get  up 
and  say  so.  The  question  is  how  to  get  out 
of  that  mess. 

Mr.  CASE.  Of  course. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Those  of  us  who  said 
from  t'ne  ver>-  beginning  that  this  mili- 
tary engagement  was  folly  have  voted  in 
the"  only  way  in  which  we  can  to  show 
our  continuing  disapproval,  and  that  's 
to  vote  again.st  the  appropriations.  There 
is  no  use  talking  against  it  or  making  fine 
speeches  on  the  floor.  The  only  thing  that 
counts  with  those  who  are  directing  our 
war  policies  is  to  vote  against  appropri- 
ations to  support  the  war.  The  President 
has  in  fact  indicated  that  if  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  did  not  approve  of  his 
course,  they  would  not  vote  for  the  ap- 
propriations. 

I  know  it  is  said  that  we  have  to  vote 
for  the  appropriations  to  back  up  our 
boys  over  there.  I  want  to  back  our  boys 
by  bringing  them  back  home.  I  do  not 
w"ant  them  to  continue  to  get  slaughtered 
over  there.  Thirteen  thousand  of  them 
have  been  killed  up  to  now.  For  what? 
For  a  war  that  will  never  be  won.  a  war 
that  will  be  settled  ultimately  by  the 
Asians.  The  only  way  to  stop  it  is  to  stop 
appropriating  money  for  it.  The  only  way 
I  have  to  show  that  I  disapprove  of  this 
folly  is  to  vote  against  the  appropria- 
tions. I  want  my  colleagues  to  consider 
that  that  is  the  only  method  of  showing 
disapproval  of  this  war  and  thereby  stop- 
ging  the  escalation.  If  they  feel  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  has  carried  our 
Nation  in  too  far  and  too  deeply,  they 
can  stop  this  escalation  by  voting  against 
appropriations  for  it. 

I  think  the  President's  position  is  vul- 
nerable in  one  respect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  in  what  he 
indicated  in  his  campaign  prior  to  his 
reelection,  when  he  said  he  would  not 
send  American  boys  where  Asian  boys 
should  do  the  fighting.  That  is  what  led 
the  American  people  to  believe  that  when 
he  was  elected,  he  would  pursue  a  differ- 
ent  policy  and  withdraw.  At  that  time, 
the  President  could  have  withdrawn 
them  easily  and  honorably.  He  had  not 
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sent  any  troops  into  combat.  He  had  in- 
herited whatever  mess  was  there  at  that 
time,  but  we  were  not  in  so  deeply  that 
he  could  not  have  gotten  out  of  it. 

In  my  first  speech  on  the  subject.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  President  had  in- 
herited this  mess  which  was  not  of  his 
making  and  that  he  could  disengage 
himself  and  our  country.  I  pointed  out 
that  he  did  not. 

Doubtless  the  President  did  what  he 
thought  best.  But  the  American  people 
clearly  felt  that  he  had  promised  the 
opposite  of  the  policy  which  instead  he 
followed.  That  was  the  reason  for  the 
overwhelming  landslide.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion his  sincerity.  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  like  to  find  a  way  out.  He  has  not 
found  a  way  to  get  out  and  we  are  getting 
into  it  deeper  and  deeper.  It  is  urged  by 
almost  everyone  that  we  have  to  find 
an  honorable  way  to  get  out.  I  am  for 
that,  but  I  say  any  way  is  more  honorable 
than  to  continue  the  slaughtering  of  our 
boys  and  the  killing  and  burning  of  non- 
combatants  with  bombs  and  napalm,  and 
letting  our  own  vital  domestic  programs 
be  steadily  eroded 

The  United  States  was  without  any  ob- 
ligation to  get  into  this  war.  a  war  in 
which  we  were  not  attacked,  a  war  in 
which  our  country  was  not  threatened, 
and  where  no  \ital  American  interest  was 
at  stake.  We  should  admit  that  we  made 
a  mistake  when  we  barged  uiiilaterally 
into  a  civil  war  and  supported  characters 
not  worthy  of  our  support.  The  sad  fact 
is  that  we  are  the  aggressors.  Instead 
of  insisting  on  the  allegation  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  the  aggressors  we 
should  negotiate  with  the  Vietcong  who 
are  now  assisted  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese, but  only  after  we  violated  existing 
treaties  and  poured  massive  help  to  the 
various  South  Vietnamese,  administra- 
tions, and  get  out  in  any  way  we  can. 

I  do  not  expect  agreement  in  those 
views  from  my  colleagues,  but  that  is  my 
feeling  based  on  much  study  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
William  Jennings  Bryan  presented 
Woodrow  Wilson,  one  phrase  almost  got 
lost  in  that  speech.  He  said.  "The  man 
who  kept  us  and  who  will  keep  us  out 
of  war."  Thirty  days  later  we  were  at 
war.  Those  few  words,  "and  will  keep 
us."  are  forgotten. 

Then  the  recriminations  began. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  the  Roose- 
velt administration.  It  happened  in  the 
Truman  administration.  And  it  happens 
now. 

The  rather  careless  reader  or  the  aver- 
age reader  of  this  statement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey 
might  get  the  idea,  if  he  ignored  the  ex- 
planation of  it,  that  actually  the  Con- 
gress was  stupid  when  it  passed  the  res- 
olution. The  language  does  not  exactly 
say  that.  I  am  quite  aware:  I  know  what 
punctuation  means:  but  it  gives  the  im- 
pre.ssion  that  533  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  were  stupid. 

And  how  can  anyone  confess  stupidity 
in  this  matter  when  we  know  that  on  the 
2d  of  August  1964.  the  Maddox  wes  un- 
der torpedo  attack  in  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin? We  knew  that  our  aircraft  carrier 
the    Ticonderoga   was   there.   We   knew 


that  2  days  later  other  torpedoes  were 
fired.  We  knew  that  Adlai  Stevenson,  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  pre- 
sented the  whole  case  to  the  Security 
Council  and  set  forth  the  facts.  And  it 
was  then,  with  all  that  information  be- 
fore us,  that  we  passed  on  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution;  and  we  did  so  on 
the  7th  of  August,  and  it  was  approved 
on  the  10th  of  August. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  blind  and  I 
am  not  lacking  in  imagination.  One 
might  well  know,  from  the  facts  that 
are  involved  here,  that  anything  could 
happen.  I  was  not  insensible  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  going  to  send  about  600 
advisers  there.  I  had  been  in  Vietnam  be- 
fore that,  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. I  saw  the  uncertain  situation  that 
the  French  had  left  there  when  Dien- 
bienphu  fell.  I  saw  the  situation  when  the 
French  thought  they  were  going  to  win 
a   war  with   open-front   stores   :n  Sai- 


the  maintenance  of  International  i>eace  and 
secunty  In  southeast  Asia.  Oonsonant  with 
the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  tJnlted  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in 
accordance  with  Its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
Unit«d  States  is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  st.ate  cf  ihe 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  In  defense  of  its  freedom. 
Sec.  3.  This  resoluUon  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  as- 
sured by  international  conditions  created  by 
action  of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise. 
except  that  it  may  be  terminated  earlier  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 


gon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  were  filled  with 
photographs  with  a  French  general  very 
prominent  in  nearly  everj-  one.  They 
were  not  kidding  anybody,  and  they  were 
not  kidding  me  as  a  sort  of  lonesome  one- 
man  band  who  was  over  there. 

So  comes  this  resolution,  in  the  face 
of  these  facts.  Read  it.  I  have  read  it. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  times.  And  at 
this  point,  so  that  other  people  can  read 
it  instead  of  having  to  send  over  and  get 
a  book  somewhere,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  the  presentation  of  Ambas- 
sador Stevenson  to  the  Security  Council 
on  August  7,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SotrrHEAST  Asia  RESOLt-TxiON  = 

Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  Vietnam.  In  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  International  law.  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  naval 
vessels  lawfully  present  In  International 
waters,  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  international  peace;  and 

Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  de- 
liberate and  systematic  campaign  cf  aggres- 
sion that  the"  Communist  regime  in  North 
Vietnam  has  been  wa^ng  against  its  neigh- 
bors and  the  nations  joined  with  them  In 
the  collective  defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  assisting  the 
peoples  of  soutlieast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  military  or 
political  ambitions  In  that  area,  but  desires 
only  that  these  peoples  should  be  left  In 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in 
their  own  way:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Revolted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
approves  and  supports  the  determination  of 
ri\e  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  its  national  interest  and  to  world  peace 
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I  have  asked  for  this  urgent  meeting  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil acts  of  deliberate  aggression  by  the  Hanoi 
regime  against  naval  units  of  the  United 
States. 

Naval  vessels  of  my  Government,  on 
routine  operations  in  international  waters 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  have  been  subjected 
to  deliberate  and  repeated  armed  attacks. 
We  therefore  have  found  it  necessary  to  take 
defensive  measures. 

The  major  facts  about  these  incidents  were 
announced  last  night  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  commimicated  to 
other  governments  at  the  same  time  I  was 
instructed  to  request  this  meeting.  I  shall 
recount  these  facts  for  you,  Mr.  President, 
in  chronological  order  so  that  all  the  mem- 
bers may  have  all  the  information  available 
to  my  Government. 

At  8:08  a.m.  Greenwich  meridian  time. 
August  2.  1964.  the  United  States  destroyer 
Maddox  was  on  routine  patrol  in  Interna- 
tional waters  In  the  Gull  of  Tonkin,  proceed- 
ing In  a  southeasterly  direction  away  from 
the  coast  about  30  miles  at  sea  from  the 
mainland  of  North  Vietnam.  The  Maddox 
was  approached  by  three  high-speed  North 
Vietnamese  torpedo  boats  in  attack  forma- 
tion. When  it  was  evident  that  these 
torpedo  boats  intended  to  take  offensive  ac- 
tion, the  Maddoi.  in  accordance  with  naval 
practice,  fixed  three  warning  shots  across 
the  bows  of  the  approaching  vessels.  At  ap- 
proximately the  same  time,  the  aircraft  car- 
rier Ticonderoga,  which  was  also  in  inter- 
national waters  and  had  been  alerted  to  the 
Impending  attack,  sent  out  four  aircraft  to 
provide  cover  for  the  Maddox.  the  pilots 
being  under  orders  not  to  fire  unless  they  or 
the  Maddox  were  fired  upon  first. 

Two  of  the  attacking  craft  fired  torpedoes, 
which  the  Maddox  evaded  by  changing 
course.  All  three  attacking  vessels  directed 
machlnegun  fire  at  the  Maddox.  One  of  the 
attacking  vessels  approached  for  close  at- 
tack and  was  struck  by  fire  from  the  Maddox. 
After  the  attack  was  iDroken  off.  the  Maddox 
continued  on  a  southerly  course  In  inter- 
national waters. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  clearly  this  was 
a  deliberate  armed  attack  against  a  naval 
unit  of  the  United  States  Government  on 
patrol  in  the  high  seas — almost  30  miles  off 
the  mainland.  Nevertheless,  my  Government 
did  its  utmost  to  minimize  the  explosive 
potential  of  this  flagrant  attack  in  the  hopes 
that  this  might  be  an  Isolated  or  uncalculated 
action.  There  was  local  defensive  fire  The 
United  States  was  not  drawn  Into  hasty 
response. 

On  August  3  the  United  States  took  steps 
to  convey  to  the  Hanoi  regime  a  note  calling 


'Text    of    Public    Law    88-408    [H.J.    Res. 
1145).  78  Stat.  384.  approved  Aug.   10.   1964. 


■  Department    of   State   Bulletin.   Aug.   24, 
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attention  to  this  aggression,  stating  that 
United  States  ships  would  continue  to  oper- 
ate freely  on  the  high  seas  In  accordance  with 
the  rights  guaranteed  by  International  law, 
and  warning  the  authorities  in  Hanoi  of  the 
••grave  consequences  which  would  Inevitably 
result  from  any  further  unprovoked  offer^lve 
mlUiary  action  against  United  States  forces." 
This  notification  was  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  accords. 

Our  hopes  that  this  was  an  isolated  In- 
cident did  not  last  long  At  2:35  p  m.  Green- 
wich meridian  time.  August  4,  when  It  was 
nighttime  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  the 
destroyers  Maddox  and  C.  Turner  Joy  were 
again  subjected  to  an  armed  attack  by  an 
undetermined  number  of  motor  torpedo 
boats  of  the  North  Vietnamese  navy.  This 
time  the  American  vessels  were  65  miles 
from  shore,  twice  as  far  out  on  the  high  seas 
as  on  the  occasion  of  the  previous  attack. 
This  time  numerous  torpedoes  were  fired. 
That  attack  lasted  lor  over  2  hours. 

There  no  longer  could  be  any  shadow  of 
doubt  that  this  was  a  planned,  deliberate 
mlUtary  aggression  against  vessels  lawfully 
present  in  international  waters.  One  could 
only  conclude  that  this  was  the  work  of 
authorities  dedicated  to  the  use  of  force  to 
achieve  their  objectives,  regardless  of  the 
consequences. 

My  Government  therefore  determined  to 
take  positive  but  limited  and  relevant  meas- 
ures to  secure  its  naval  units  against  fiuther 
aggression.  Last  night  aerial  strikes  were 
thus  carried  out  against  North  Vietnamese 
torpedo  boats  and  their  support  facilities. 
This  action  was  limited  In  scale.  Its  only 
target.=i  being  the  weapons  and  facilities 
against  which  we  h:.d  been  forced  to  defend 
ourselves.  Our  fervent  hope  is  that  the  point 
has  now  been  made  that  acts  of  armed  ag- 
gression are  not  to  be  tolerated  In  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  any  more  than  they  are  to  be 
tolerated  anvwhere  else. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  action  we 
have  taken  Is  a  limited  and  measured  re- 
sponse, fitted  precisely  to  the  attack  that 
produced  It.  and  that  the  deplostnents  of 
additional  U.S.  forces  to  Southeast  Asia  are 
designed  solely  to  deter  further  aggression. 
This  Is  a  single  action  designed  to  make  un- 
mistakably clear  that  the  United  States  can- 
not be  diverted  by  mllluiry  attack  from  Its 
obligations  to  help  Its  friends  establish  and 
protect  their  independence.  Our  naval  units 
are  continuing  their  routine  patrolling  on 
the  high  seas  with  orders  to  protect  them- 
selves with  all  appropriate  means  against 
any  further  aggression.  As  President  John- 
son said  last  night.  "We  still  seek  no  wider 
war." 

Mr.  Pr^-sldent.  let  me  repeat  that  the 
United  States  vessels  were  In  International 
waters  when  they  were  attacked. 

Let  me  repeat  that  freedom  of  the  seas  Is 
guaranteed  under  long-accepted  Interna- 
tloml  law  applying  to  a;i  nations  alike. 

Let  me  repeat  that  these  vessels  took  no 
belligerent  actions  of  any  kind  until  they 
were  subject  to  armed  attack. 

And  let  me  say  once  more  that  the  action 
they  took  In  self-defense  Is  the  right  of  all 
nations  nnd  Is  fully  within  the  provisions 
of   the  Charter  of   the  United   Nations. 

The  arts  of  aggression  by  the  North  Vlet- 
name  e  in  the  Gulf  uf  Tonkin  make  no  sense 
whatsoever  standing  alone.  They  defy  ra- 
tional explanation  except  as  part  of  a  larger 
pattern  with  a  lar^rer  purpose.  As  Isolated 
event=i.  the  k'.dnapplng  of  village  officials  In 
the  Republic  of  South  Viet -Nam  makes  no 
sen.'.e  either.  Neither  does  the  burning  of  a 
schoo'.house — or  the  sabotage  of  an  irriga- 
tion project — or  the  murder  of  a  medical 
worker — or  the  random  bomb  thrown  Into  a 
crowd  of  innocent  people  sitting  In  a  cafe. 

All  these  wanton  acts  of  violence  and 
destruction  fit  into  the  larger  pattern  of 
what  has  been  going  on  in  Southeast  Asia 
for  the  past  decade  and  a  half.  So  does  the 


arming  of  terrorist  gangs  In  South  Vlet-Nam 
by  the  regimes  In  Hanoi  and  Peiplng.  So 
does  the  Infiltration  of  armed  personnel  to 
make  war  against  the  legitimate  government 
of  that  nation.  So  does  the  fighting  in  Laos — 
and  all  the  acts  of  subversion — and  all  the 
propaganda — and  the  sabotage  of  the  inter- 
national machinery  established  to  keep  the 
peace  by  the  Geneva  agreements — and  the 
dellbenite,  systematic,  and  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  those  agreements  by  two  regimes 
which  signed  them  and  which  by  all  tenets 
of  decency,  law.  and  civilized  practice  are 
bound  by  their  provisions. 

The  attempt  to  sink  United  States  de- 
stroyers in  international  waters  is  much 
more  spectacular  than  the  attempt  to  mur- 
der the  mayor  of  a  village  in  his  bed  at 
night.  But  they  are  both  part  of  the  pattern, 
and  the  pattern  Is  designed  to  subjugate  the 
people  of  Southeast  Asia  to  an  empire  ruled 
by  means  of  force  of  arms,  of  rule  by  terror, 
of  expansion  by  violence. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  only  in  this  larger  view 
that  we  can  discuss  intelligently  the  mat- 
ter that  we  have  brought  to  this  Council. 

In  his  statement  last  night.  President 
Johnson  concluded  by  emphasizing  that  the 
mission  of  the  United  States  Is  peace.  Under 
the  explicit  instructions  of  President  John- 
son, 1  want  to  repeat  that  assurance  in  the 
Security  Council  this  afternoon:  Our  mission 
is  peace. 

We  hoped  that  the  peace  settlement  in 
1954  would  lead  to  peace  In  Vlet-Nam.  We 
hoped  that  that  settlement,  and  the  supple- 
mentary Geneva  accords  of  1962,  would  lead 
to  peace  in  Laos.  Communist  governments 
have  tried  aggression  before — and  have 
failed.  Each  time  the  lesson  has  had  to  be 
learned  anev/. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  regime  that  has 
not  yet  learned  the  lesson  that  aggression 
does  not  pay.  cannot  be  sustained,  and  will 
always  be  thrown  back  by  people  who  be- 
lieve, as  we  do,  that  people  want  freedom 
and  independence,  not  subjection  and  the 
role  of  satellite  In  a  modern  empire. 

In  Southeast  Asia  we  want  nothing  more, 
and  notlilng  less,  than  the  assured  and  guar- 
anteed independence  of  the  peoples  of  the 
area.  We  are  In  Southeast  Asia  to  help  our 
friends  preserve  their  own  opportunity  to  be 
free  of  imported  terror,  alien  assassination, 
managed  by  the  North  Vlet-Nam  Commu- 
nists based  in  Hanoi  and  backed  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  from  Peiplng. 

Two  months  ago,  when  we  were  discussing 
in  this  Council  the  problems  created  on  the 
Cambodla-South  Vlet-Nam  frontier  by  the 
Communist  Viet  Cong,  I  defined  our  peace 
alms  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  repeat  them  today: 
There  is  a  very  easy  way  to  restore  order  in 
Southeast  Asia.  There  Is  a  very  simple,  safe 
way  to  bring  about  the  end  of  United  States 
military  aid  to  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam. 
Let  all  foreign  troops  withdraw  from  Laos. 
Let  all  states  in  that  area  make  and  abide 
by  the  simple  decision  to  leave  their  neigh- 
bors alone.  Stop  the  secret  subversion  of 
other  people's  independence.  Stop  the 
clandestine  and  Illegal  transit  of  national 
frontiers.  Stop  the  export  of  revolution  and 
the  doctrine  of  violence.  Stop  the  violations 
of  the  political  agreements  reached  at  Ge- 
neva for  the  future  of  Southeast  Asia. 
The  people  of  Laos  want  to  be  left  alone. 
The  people  of  Vlet-Nam  want  to  be  left 
alone. 

The  people  of  Cambodia  want  to  be  left 
alone. 

When  their  neighbors  decide  to  leave  them 
alone — as  they  must — there  will  be  no 
fighting  in  Southeast  Asia  and  no  need  for 
American  advisers  to  leave  their  homes  to 
help  these  people  re.-^lst  aggression.  Any  time 
that  decision  can  be  put  In  enforclble  terms, 
my  Government  will  be  only  too  happy  to 
put  down  the  burden  that  we  have  been 
sharing  with   those  determined  to  preserve 


their  independence.  Until  such  assurances  are 
forthcoming,  we  shall  stand  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  free  peoples  In  Southeast  Asia 
as  we  have  elsewhere. 

That  is  what  I  said  to  this  Council  In  May. 
That  IS  what  I  repeat  to  this  Council  in 
August. 

When  the  political  settlements  freely  ne- 
gotiated at  the  conference  tables  in  Geneva 
are  enforced,  the  Independence  of  Southeast 
Asia  will  be  guaranteed.  When  the  peace 
agreements  reached  long  ago  are  made  effec- 
tive, peace  will  return  to  Southeast  Asia  and 
military  power  can  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  could  533  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  be  kidded  or  deceived 
with  respect  to  the  language  that  was 
before  us?  It  was  our  business  to  examine 
it.  There  are  enoush  lawyers  in  this  body, 
I  must  say —  probably  two-thirds  of  us — 
to  know  that  it  is  the  language  that  gov- 
erns; and  thiLy  ouRht  not  to  complain 
aftei-wards  if  the  language  rises  up  and 
hits  them  in  the  face. 

I  shall  not  remark  about  any  other 
thing  in  this  statement  except  to  defend 
Congress,  because  I  believe  the  Members 
of  Congress  knew  what  they  were  doing; 
they  knew  what  the  implications  were; 
and'  if  they  did  not.  it  is  a  pretty  tragic 
confession,  and  might  well  cause  the 
American  people  to  go  back  and  reex- 
amine their  consciences  about  the  fit- 
ness of  people  to  sit  in  this  body,  if  they 
failed  to  understand  when  language  so 
ominous  in  nature,  on  a  background  of 
simple,  well-understood  facts,  was  be- 
fore us,  with  all  those  implications.  If 
we  had  any  imagination  whatsoever,  we 
might  well  have  known  v.hat  could  hap- 
pen. 

We  have  had  our  ks.-on  in  Korea  and 
our  lesson  in  Vietnam:  and  who  shall 
say  that  this  will  be  the  last  lesson  in 
the  history  of  this  country?  Go  back  and 
refresh  on  the  hard  facts.  Then  perhaps 
we  will  come  to  an  understanding. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  let  this  statement 
stand  entirely  unchallenged,  because  in 
paragraph  2  it  says; 

How  stupid  you  members  are  and  were, 
they  say,  not  to  have  known  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  would  extract  the  last  ounce  of  ad- 
vantage from  the  situation  he  so  cleverly 
put  you  in ! 

This  is  a  carefully  thought  out  state- 
ment. But  the  average  reader  does  not 
read  too  carefully,  at  times.  They  are 
likely  to  say.  "Why.  that  bunch  of  dum- 
mies down  there  in  the  Senate,  98  of 
ihem" — v.e  have  to  make  exception  for 
the  two  dissents— "and  all  those  dum- 
mies in  the  House.  The  resolution  was 
not  that  long,  and  did  not  have  that  many 
words  in  it :  it  should  have  been  easy  to 
be  understood." 

So  I  wish  to  defend  this  body  as  to 
what  it  has  been  doing.  The  recurrence  to 
it  does  not  bother  me  in  the  least.  If  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  wants 
to  come  in  with  some  other  resolution,  I 
have  an  idea  it  will  get  a  pretty  thorough 
going  over  before  this  body  takes  any 
action  on  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  have  an 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  happy  to  let  the 
Senator  from  Ne-vv  Jersey  have  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  hope  that  after  I  get  it 
for  the  Senator,  he  will  let  m3  have  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  sure. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  very  kind. 
He  wanted  to  make  sure  that  nobody 
misunderstood  my  meaning,  and  that  was 
exactly  what  he  was  doing.  I  thank  him 
for  that. 

I  Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  heard  a  radio  report  covering 
the  speech  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  Frankly,  it  concerned 
me  greatly  and  for  this  reason :  Here  were 
statements  of  this  character  made  by  one 
of  the  most  earnest  and  sir.cere  Members 
of  this  body,  a  Member  who  is  certainly 
working  for  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
best  course. 

But  I  think,  Mr.  President,  with  great 
deference  to  the  Senator  and  others  who 
agree  with  him.  that  we  are  doing  a  grave 
disservice,  and  falling  into  grievous  er- 
ror, to  debate  again  and  again  e\ery  few 
days  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  As  I 
pointed  out  the  other  day  v,-hen  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  bill 
was  before  the  Senate,  in  doing  this  we 
unintentionally  give  comfort,  encourage- 
ment, and  hope  to  the  enemy.  While  I  did 
not  say  aid,  in  a  sense  it  amounts  to 
that — and  no  one  intends  this,  of  course — 
because  I  believe  our  enemies  are  hang- 
ing on,  and  waiting,  and  hoping — in  the 
belief,  and  with  some  fragmentary  evi- 
dence to  support  it,  that  if  they  punish 
us  long  enough,  fight  us  long  enough,  and 
bleed  us  long  enough,  we  will  finally  grow 
weaiT  and  abandon  the  fight. 

That  is  why  I  think  such  statements 
are  the  worst  possible  error  we  could  fall 
into.  With  all  deference,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  long  since  passed  the  time 
when  it  was  useful  to  argue  the  question 
of  whether  we  should  go  into  Vietnam 
and  why  we  are  there.  The  fact  is  that 
we  are  there.  Vv'e  have  lost  more  than 
13.000  men  in  battle.  More  than  80.000 
have  been  wounded.  The  battle  is  raging 
even  now.  The  question  is  where  we  go 
from  here. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  by  these 
repeated  debates  over  the  meaning  of 
words  formulated  many  months  ago 
under  circumstances  that  are  long  since 
out  of  date  and  past.  I  fear  that  such 
debates  give  very  substantial  encourage- 
ment to  the  enemy.  I  have  not  carried 
the  banner  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, nor  of  the  President,  nor  of  any- 
one else,  in  the  work  I  have  done  with 
respect  to  this  matter.  I  have  said  over 
and  over  that  I  thought  the  President 
was  entirely  right  in  standing  firm 
against  the  pressure  to  stop  the  bomb- 
ing, or  to  suspend  it  again,  because  there 
is  an  absolute  certainty  of  an  enemy 
buildup  of  men,  material,  and  supplies 
every  time  this  occurs.  This  is  obvious 
from  the  photographs  of  enemy  activities 
during  past  bombing  pauses.  These 
showed  a  heavy  and  continuous  flow  of 
war  materials   and   equipment,   largely 
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supplied  by  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China, 
from  North  to  South  Vietnam. 

So  I  feel  deeper  and  deeper  in  my  heart 
we  are  on  the  wrong  track  in  this  type 
of  debate,  and  that  we  are  not  facing 
the  real  issue,  which  is  wliat  iS  the  best 
manner  to  end  this  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chain.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  u  is  so  ordered.  "- 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Again  I  say  that  I  speak 
with  great  deference  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  I  notice  that  he  .stated  that 
we  are  making  an  American  war  out  of 
this  thing.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  President, 
that  if  we  had  not  gone  into  South  Viet- 
nam 2  years  ago  with  large  forces,  that 
beleaguered  nation  would  have  long  since 
been  cut  to  pieces.  If  we  do  not  take  a 
major  militai-y  role  there  now,  I  do  not 
believe  the  South  Vietnamese  could  last 
60  to  90  days.  Call  this  an  American  war, 
or  what^^ver  you  wish;  the  fact  is  that  we 
are  in  there  with  a  purpose;  we  are  com- 
mitted to  it;  and  we  must  see  it  through. 
I  lament,  as  I  have  stated,  that  now, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica that  I  know  of,  we  should  stop  in  the 
middle  of  a  major  war  and  gel  in  a  big 
argument  about  how  we  got  in.  whether 
we  should  have  gone  in,  and  what  v\e  did 
2  years  ago. 

We  must  look  forward.  We  must  not 
only  back  these  people,  and  our  commit- 
ment, but  we  should  support  a  policy 
that  will  bring  this  war  to  an  end  upon 
honorable  terms  just  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. I  believe  we  are  just  wasting  day- 
light in  arguing  and  rearguing  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

(Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.  I 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
mentioned  my  name,  if  I  may  respond. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  if  I  have  control  of 
the  time,  that  I  may  have  3  minutes  to 
yield  to  these  gentlemen.  I  believe  I 
should  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  one  of  the  most  gen- 
erous and  sweet  individuals  who  ever  sat 
in  this  body.  He  is  as  kind  to  all  his 
fellow  Senators  as  any  man  could  be.  I 
know  he  would  not  deliberately  mis- 
understand something  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  said ;  but  in  this  instance  he 
has  misunderstood. 

I  agree  completely  that  we  should  stop 
talking  about  how  we  got  into  this  mess. 
Mr.  President,  the  problem  is  what  to  do 
now.  and  how  to  move  most  wisely. 

This  discussion  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  was  not  as  to  whether  its 
words  were  understood  at  that  time,  or 
whether  It  should  have  been  adopted  at 
that  time,  in  any  sense.  It  was  a  protest 
against  the  misuse  of  the  language,  cur- 
rently, by  the  President  and  by  the  ad- 
ministration, to  shut  off  debate,  and  to 
say  to  Congress,  "You  gave  me  complete 


authority,  and  you  have  no  right  to  ques- 
tion what  is  going  on  now." 

That  was  my  purpose,  and  I  am  very 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  made  it  possible  for  me  to  make  that 
clear. 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  was  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  for 
him  to  restate  his  purpose. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr  Pre.sident,  I 
merely  refer  to  that  statement  in  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  in  which  he  said  the 
United  States  never  got  halfway  out 
of  a  war.  We  did  precisely  that  in  the 
Korean  war. 

Our  action  in  getting  out  of  that  war 
was  directly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  then 
candidate  for  President.  General  Eisen- 
hower, said.  "I  will  go  to  Korea.  "  and 
he  implied  thereby  that  he  would  put  an 
end  to  the  fighting,  which  he  did.  It  was 
on  that  basis  that  he  was  elected  by  a 
landslide.  The  American  people  approved 
his  action. 

I  see  nothing  wrong  with  stopping  a 
war  in  the  middle  of  it,  if  we  can  do  it. 
What  is  wrong  with  it?  It  will  stop 
sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  we  stop 
it,  the  more  lives  and  treasure  we  save. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with 
great  deference  to  the  Senator,  I  said 
that  we  had  never  stopped  in  the  middle 
of  a  war  and  gotten  to  arguing  about  the 
war  and  how  we  got  into  it.  As  long  as  we 
were  in  the  war  and  fighting,  we  fought 
through. 

We  went  there  on  a  United  Nations 
resolution.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
was  here  and  remembers  those  facts,  as 
does  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  analogj'  applies 
in  the  present  situation  at  all. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  had  not 
intended  to  comment  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  and  the  dispute  in  Vietnam 
today.  However,  my  name  was  used  on 
a  couple  of  occasions  with  respect  to  the 
resolution. 

So  perhaps  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to 
say  something. 

In  the  first  place.  I  opposed  the  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States  on  the 
ground  in  Vietnam  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. The  first  speech  I  made  against 
such  involvement  was  in  March  1963. 
2  years  before  we  made  our  ground 
commitment. 

I  said  then,  and  I  say  now.  that  I  think 
it  was  a  mistake.  However.  I  have  never 
selected  out  the  administration  or  any- 
body else  for  specific  criticism  about  what 
I  personally  think  was  a  mistake.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  strongly  supported  our  inter- 
vention with  ground  troops  in  1965.  The 
majority  of  the  editorial  writers  in  this 
country  strongly  supported  the  interven- 
tion and  the  majority  of  our  military 
leaders  in  this  country  strongly  sup- 
ported it.  too. 

And.  furthermore,  in  the  Gallup  polls, 
the  majority  of  the  public  supported  our 
expanding  commitment  there.  So.  now, 
those  who  believed  that  we  ought  to  have 
made  this  allocation  of  men  and  re- 
sources in  this  particular  place  in  the 
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world  at  that  particular  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  South  Vietnam  from  being 
taken  over  should  not  be  allowed  now  to 
desert  the  cause  and  blame  the  President. 
I  sat  In  this  Chamber  and  listened  to 
Republican  leaders  demanding  a  faster 
escalation.  And  I  read  the  debates  had 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Republican  leaders  who  demanded  a 
broadening  of  the  war  and  a  faster 
escalation. 

The  President  had  the  support  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats. 

Two  years  ago  I  gave  a  speech  in  my 
State  in  which  I  said  that  the  time  is  not 
far  away  when  those  Republicans  who 
are  now  supporting  the  administration 
will,  when  we  get  deeper  and  deeper  into 
a  war  in  which  they  have  underestimated 
the  opposition,  desert  the  administration. 
And  so  they  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  these 
same  people  are  now  running  for  cover. 
They  are  setting  up  conditions  for  their 
continued  support  that  cannot  be  met. 
Then  they  say.  "You  haven't  met  our 
conditions.  Too  bad.  We  can't  support 
you  any  longer." 

This  is  the  first  evidence  I  have  seen  of 
any  validity  in  the  so-called  domino 
theory.  Every  time  a  Republican  falls  off 
the  bandwagon,  another  one  falls  off 
with  him. 

Certainly  we  are  not  going  to  let  them 
get  by  with  that.  I  have  listened  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSENl  refer  to  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution. 

Let  me  read  something  about  that.  I 
do  not  know  what  anybody  else's  judg- 
ment on  this  resolution  was.  However.  I 
was  on  the  floor  at  the  time.  I  had  great 
reservations  about  it.  There  was  a  sen- 
tence in  it  that  could  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  it  authorized  the  exercise  of 
whatever  power  was  necessary  to  repel 
aggression  in  South  'Vietnam. 

I  was  concerned  enough  to  offer  an 
amendment.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Grueninc],  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse  1  voted  against  the  resolution.  I 
voted  for  passage  on  the  assurance  of 
the  manager  of  the  re.solution.  Mr  Ful- 
BRiCHT  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
as  to  the  limitations  of  the  meaning  of 
that  resolution. 

I  want  to  read  into  the  Record  at  this 
time  a  part  of  the  colloquy  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  entire 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from  Ark- 
ansas [Mr.  FtTLBRicHTl  and  me  at  that 
time  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[August  6,   1964] 

Maintinance   of  International   Peace   and 

SEcrRFTY  IN  Southeast  Asia 

PRESENT    POLICY 

Mr.  NELaoN.  As  I  understand,  the  mission 
of  the  United  States  In  South  Vietnam  for 


the  past  10  years-r-stating  it  In  the  nega- 
tive— has  not  been  to  take  over  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam,  and  has  not  been  to 
provide  military  forces  to  do  battle  In  place 
of  South  Vietnamese  forces.  To  state  it  in 
the  positive  sense,  our  mission  has  been  to 
supply  a  military  cadre  for  training  person- 
nel, and  advisory  military  personnel  as  well 
as  equipment  and  materiel — our  objective  be- 
ing to  help  in  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent stable  regime.  And,  if  my  memory  Is 
right,  we  had  about  1,000  troops  there  the 
first  5  or  6  years,  up  to  1960.  There  are  now 
approximately  16.000  troops  there.  In  addi- 
tion. It  is  now  proposed  that  this  number  be 
expanded  to,  I  believe,  21,000. 

Looking  at  sentence  6  of  the  resolution.  I 
understood  it  to  be  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller  1  that  Con- 
gress is  saying  to  the  President  that  we 
would  approve  the  use  of  any  might  neces- 
sary In  order  to  prevent  further  aggression. 
Am  I  to  understand  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  we  are  saying  to  the  executive 
branch:  'If  It  becomes  necessary  to  prevent 
further  aggression,  we  agree  now,  in  advance, 
that  you  may  land  as  many  divisions  as 
deemed  necessary,  and  engage  in  a  direct 
military  assault  on  North  Vietnam  If  It  be- 
comes the  Judgment  of  the  Executive,  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  that  this  is  the  only 
way  to  prevent  further  aggression"? 

Mr  Ft'LBRiGHT.  As  I  stat«d.  section  1  is 
Intended  to  deal  primarily  with  aggression 
against  our  forces.  "That  the  Congress  ap- 
proves and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression." 
This  means  to  me  that  It  is  with  regard 
to  our  own  forces.  I  believe  section  2  deals 
with  the  SEATO  area,  which  we  are  com- 
mitted to  protect  under  our  treaties,  par- 
ticularly when  they  ask  for  our  assistance. 

It  the  situation  should  deteriorate  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  only  way  to  save  It  from 
going  completely  under  to  the  Communists 
would  be  action  such  as  the  Senator  sug- 
gests, then  that  would  be  a  grave  decision 
on  the  part  of  our  country  as  to  whether 
we  should  confine  our  activities  to  very  lim- 
ited personnel  on  land  and  the  extensive  use 
of  naval  and  air  power,  or  whether  we  should 
go  further  and  use  more  manpower. 

I  personally  feel  It  would  be  very  unwise 
under  any  circumstances  to  put  a  large  land 
army  on  the  Asian  Continent. 

It  has  been  a  sort  of  article  of  faith  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  that  we 
should  never  be  bogged  down.  We  particu- 
larly stated  that  after  Korea.  We  are  mo- 
bile, we  are  powerful  on  the  land  and  on 
the  sea.  But  when  we  try  to  confine  our- 
selves and  say  that  this  resolution  either 
prohibits  or  authorizes  such  action  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief  in  defense  of  this  coun- 
try. I  believe  that  is  carrying  it  a  little  fur- 
ther than  I  would  care  to  go. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  limits  are.  I  do 
not  think  this  resolution  can  be  determina- 
tive of  that  fact.  I  think  It  would  Indicate 
that  he  would  take  reasonable  means  first 
to  prevent  any  further  aggression,  or  repeal 
further  aggression  against  our  own  forces, 
and  that  he  will  live  up  to  our  obligations 
under  the  SEATO  treaty  and  with  regard  to 
the  protocol  states. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  the  Senator's 
question  and  give  him  an  absolute  assurance 
that  large  numbers  of  troops  would  not  be 
put  ashore.  I  would  deplore  It.  And  I  hope 
the  conditions  do  not  Justify  It  now. 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  may  very  well  not  be  able 
to  nor  attempt  to  control  the  discretion  that 
Is  vested  In  the  Commanaer  In  Chief.  But  the 
Joint  resolution  is  before  the  Senate,  sent  to 
us,  I  assume,  at  the  request  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr  PuLBRiCHT.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 


CUVRIFICATION    OF    INTENTION 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  was  sent  to  the  Congress 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  question.  I  intend  to  support 
the  Joint  resolution  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  Congress  should  leave  the  Impression 
that  it  consents  to  a  radical  change  in  our 
mission  or  objective  in  South  Vietnam.  That 
mission  there  for  10  years,  as  I  have  under- 
stood it,  has  been  to  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  viable,  Independent  regime  which 
can  manage  Its  own  affairs,  so  that  ultimately 
we  can  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  at  the  task 
for  10  years.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  original 
decision  to  go  into  South  Vietnam.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  that  commitment  should  be 
kept  in  the  event  we  are  unable  to  accom- 
plish our  mission.  And  I  would  not  wish  to 
make  a  Judgment  on  that  question  now.  But 
I  would  be  most  concerned  if  the  Congress 
should  say  that  we  intend  by  the  Joint  reso- 
lution to  authorize  a  complete  ch.inge  in  the 
mission  which  we  have  had  in  South  Vietnam 
for  the  past  10  years,  and  which  we  have 
repeatedly  stated  was  nor  a  commitment  to 
engage  in  a  direct  land  confrontation  with 
our  Army  as  a  substitute  for  the  South  Viet- 
nam Army  or  as  a  substantially  reinforced 
U.S.  Army  to  be  Joined  with  the  South  Viet- 
nam Army  In  a  war  against  North  Vietnam 
and  possibly  China. 

Mr.  F^LBRicHT.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Joint  resolution  would  be  con- 
sistent with  what  we  have  been  doin?  We 
have  been  assisting  the  countries  in  southeast 
Asia  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty.  But  In  all 
frankness  I  cannot  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  think  the  Joint  resolution  would  In  any 
way  be  a  deterrent,  a  prohibition,  a  limita- 
tion, or  an  expansion  on  the  Presidents 
power  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  in  a  different 
way  or  more  extensively  than  he  is  now  using 
them.  In  a  broad  sense,  the  Joint  resolution 
states  that  we  approve  of  the  action  taken 
with  regard  to  the  attack  on  our  own  ships. 
and  that  we  also  approve  of  our  country's 
effort  to  maintain  tlie  independence  of  South 
Vietnam. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  prompts  me 
to  make  a  remark  which  perhaps  I  should 
not   make.   He   has   said    that   we   might  be 
mistaken  In  our  action.  If  any  mistake  h.is 
been  made — and  I  do  not  assert  that  it  has 
been — the  only  questionable  area  Is  whether 
or  not  we  should  ever  have  become  Involved. 
That   question   goes   back  to   the   beginning 
of  action  In  this  area,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  particularly  pertinent  or  proper  to  the 
debate,  because  in  fact  we  have  become  in- 
volved. However,  the  Senator  has  mentioned 
it.    As    an    academic    matter,    the    question 
might  be  raised.  But  having  gone  as  far  ss 
we  have  In  10  years,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
question  now  is.  How  are  we  to  control  the 
situation    in   the   best   interest   of  our  own 
security  and  that  of  our  allies?  I  believe  th;it 
what  we  did  was  appropriate.  The  Joint  reso- 
lution is  appropriate,  becavise  it  would  fortify 
the  strength  of  the  Executive  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  put  tl'.e  Congress  on  rec- 
ord— and    we    are    the    most    representative 
body  that  we  have  under  our  system — as  sup- 
porting  the   action.   If   anything   will   deter 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  Chinese,  I  believe  it  would  be  the 
action  taken  together  with  tlie  Joint  resolu- 
tion supporting  the  action.  That  is  the  best 
I  can  do  about  Justification  of  the  resolution. 
In  frankness,  I  do  not  believe  the  Joint  reso- 
lution  would  EUbst:»ntially  alter   tlie  Presi- 
dents power  to  use  whatever  means  seemed 
appropriate    under    the   circumstances.    Our 
recourse   in   Congress   would   be   that   If  the 
action     were    too     Inappropriate,     we    could 
terminate  the  Joint  resolution,  by  a  concur- 
rent resolution,  and  that  would  precipitate 
a  great   controversy   between   the   Executive 
and  the  Congress.   As  a  practical  question, 
that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  a  couple  of  additional 
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questions.  But  first  I  wish  to  say  that  I  did 
not  suggest  that  by  the  use  of  hindsight  I 
would  now  conclude  that  the  intervention 
in  1954  was  wrong.  I  do  not  know.  I  under- 
stand the  necessity  for  the  United  States, 
since  It  Is  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  to  do 
all  It  can  In  furtherance  of  the  protection 
of  the  idea  of  freedom  and  independence, 
and  that,  to  do  so.  we  must  make  gambles. 
We  shall  lose  some;  we  shall  win  some.  I 
believe  the  public  is  slow  to  recognize  that 
we  have  vast  responsibilities,  and  they  ex- 
pect us  to  win  every  gamble  that  we  take. 
I  do  not  expect  that.  And  I  do  not  now  rise 
here  to  criticize  the  original  decision. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  the  Congress 
appearing  to  tell  the  executive  branch  and 
the  public  that  we  would  endorse  a  complete 
change  in  our  mission.  That  would  concern 
me. 

Mr.  PuLBRicHT.  I  do  not  Interpret  the  Joint 
resolution  in  that  way  at  all.  It  strikes  me.  as 
I  understand  it.  that  the  Joint  resolution  Is 
quite  consistent  with  our  existing  mission 
and  our  understanding  oi  what  we  have  been 
doing  m  South  Vietnam  for  the  last  10  years. 

[August  7.  1964) 

INTERPRETATION 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President.  I  have  read  the 
Record.  There  was  some  colloquy  on  the  floor 
yesterday.  I  noticed  that  every  Senator  who 
spoke  had  his  own  personal  interpretation  of 
what  the  Joint  resolution  means. 

One  Senator  yesterday  stated  for  the  Rec- 
ord that  he  understands  the  resolution  to 
mean  that  there  will  be  no  more  privileged 
sanctuaries. 

Another  Senator  Interprets  the  resolution 
to  mean  that  It  would  authorize  the  Chief 
Executive  to  eliminate  any  aggrersion,  future 
and  present.  Some  Senators  interpret  this 
language  to  mean  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam;  others  interpret  it  to  mean  aggres- 
sion directly  against  our  military  forces. 

Another  Senator  interpreted  the  Joint  res- 
olution to  mean  that  it  Is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  no  change  Is  suggested  by  Con- 
gress in  the  present  mission  in  South  Viet- 
nam— the  mission  that  has  been  ours  for  10 
years,  which  is  to  supply  advisers,  technical 
advice,  and  materiel,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tempting to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
an  Independent,  viable  regime,  so  that  we 
can  withdraw  our  forces;  and  that  it  has  not 
been  our  mission  In  the  past  10  years  to 
substitute  ovx  military  forces  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces,  nor  to  Join  with  them  In 
a  land  war,  nor  to  fight  their  b.ittle  for  them, 
nor  to  substitute  our  Government  for  theirs. 

This  10-year-oId  limited  mission  can  be 
legitimately  defended  as  a  responsibility  of 
ours  to  assist  free  and  independent  nations; 
and  it  can  be  legitimately  questioned,  too. 
because  of  the  geographic  location  of  that 
mission. 

In  any  event,  I  am  most  disturbed  to  see 
that  there  Is  no  agreement  In  the  Senate  on 
what  the  Joint  resolution  means.  I  would 
like  to  see  it  clarified. 

nelson's  amendment 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  view  of  the  differing  In- 
terpretations which  have  been  put  upon  the 
Joint  resolution  with  respect  to  what  the 
sense  of  Congress  Is.  I  should  like  to  have 
this  point  clarified.  I  have  great  confidence 
in  the  President  However,  my  concern  is 
that  we  in  Congress  could  give  the  Impres- 
sion to  the  public  that  we  are  prepared  at 
this  time  to  change  our  mission  and  substan- 
tially expand  our  commitment.  If  that  is 
what  the  .i^nse  of  Congress  is.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  resolution.  I  therefore  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  if  he  would 
consent  to  accept  an  amendment,  a  copy  of 
which  I  have  supplied  him.  I  shall  read  It 
Into  the  Record: 

"On  paere  2,  line  3,  after  the  word  'That'  In- 
sert "(a)'. 

"On  page  2.  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following: 
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"  '(b)  The  Congress  also  approves  and  sup- 
ports the  efforts  of  the  President  to  bring  the 
problem  of  peace  in  southeast  Asia  to  the 
Sectinty  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  President's  declara'lon  that  the  United 
States,  seeking  no  exU'nsion  of  the  present 
military  conflict,  will  i?-ipond  to  provocation 
in  a  manner  that  Is  "umited  and  fitting". 
Our  continuing  policy  Is  to  limit  our  role  to 
the  provision- of  aid.  training  assistance,  and 
military  advice,  and  It  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that,  except  when  provoked  to  a  greater 
response,  we  should  continue  to  attempt  to 
avoid  a  direct  military  Involvement  in  the 
southeast  Asian  conflict." '" 

"This  amendment  is  not  an  Interference 
with  the  exercise  of  the  Presldent"s  constitu- 
tional rights.  It  is  merely  an  expression  of 
the  sense  of  Congress.  Would  tlie  Senator  ac- 
cept the  amendment? 

Mr.  FuLERiGHT  It  states  fairly  accurately 
what  the  President  has  said  would  be  our 
policy,  and  what  I  stated  my  understanding 
was  as  to  our  policy;  also  what  other  Sen- 
ators have  stated.  In  other  words.  It  states 
that  our  response  should  be  appropriate  and 
limited  to  the  provocation,  which  the  Senator 
states  as  "resixjnd  to  provocation  in  a  manner 
that  Is  limited  and  fitting."  and  so  forth.  We 
do  not  wish  any  political  or  military  bases 
there.  We  are  not  seeking  to  gain  a  colony. 
We  E«ek  t.o  Insure  the  capacity  of  these  peo- 
ple to  develop  along  the  lines  of  their  own 
desires.  Independent  of  domination  by  com- 
munism. 

The  Senator  has  put  Into  his  amendment 
a  statement  of  policy  that  Is  unobjection- 
able. However.  I  cannot  accept  the  amend- 
ment under  the  circumstances.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  contrary  to  the  Joint  resolution, 
but  it  Is  an  enlargement.  I  am  Informed  that 
the  House  Is  now  voting  on  this  resolution. 
The  House  Joint  resolution  Is  about  to  t)e 
presented  to  us.  I  cannot  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  go  to  conference  with  it.  and  thus 
take  responsibility  for  delaying  matters. 

I  do  not  object  to  It  as  a  statement  of 
policy.  I  believe  it  Is  an  accurate  reflection 
of  what  I  believe  is  the  President's  policy. 
Judging  from  his  own  statements.  That  does 
not  mean  that  as  a  practical  matter  I  can 
accept  the  amendment.  It  would  delay  mat- 
ters to  do  so.  It  would  cause  conftision  and 
require  a  conference,  and  present  us  with 
all  the  other  difficulties  that  are  Involved  in 
this  kind  of  legislative  action.  I  regret  that 
I  cannot  do  it,  even  though  I  do  not  at  all 
disagree  with  the  amendment  as  a  general 
statement  of  policy. 

Mr  Nelson.  Judging  by  the  Record  of  yes- 
terday, many  Senators  do  not  Interpret  the 
resolution  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  FuLBRicHT.  Senators  are  entitled  to 
have  different  views.  However,  most  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, interpret  It  the  same  way. 

(August  8.   1964] 

FIRMNESS    CLEAR 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  I 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Joint  resolution  respect- 
ing southeast  Asia.  I  did  so  upon  the  specific 
assurance  of  Senator  Fulbright.  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  resolution,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
that  In  voting  for  this  resolution,  the  Con- 
gress approved  no  change  in  our  basic  mis- 
sion in  Vietnam. 

That  mission  is  one  of  providing  material 
support  and  advice.  It  is  not  to  substitute 
our  Armed  Forces  for  those  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  nor  to  Join  with 
them  in  a  land  war,  nor  to  fight  their  war 
for  them. 

Yesterday  Senator  Pclbhicht  assured  the 
Senate  that  although  some  have  interpreted 
the  resolution  as  a  broader  endorsement  of 
any  action  against  aggression,  this  Is  not  Its 
meaning  Rather,  in  response  to  my  question, 
he  stated  that  most  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  in  reporting  this  resolution,  In- 


terpreted It  along  the  lines  of  an  amend- 
ment I  suggested. 

I  believe  the  resolution  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  the  Congress  demonstrates  the 
unity  of  our  country  and  our  strong  support 
for  the  President.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  our  determination  to  respond  to  ag- 
gression, nor  our  power  to  do  so  in  a  manner 
that  Is  fitting  to  any  occasion. 

Having  made  our  firmness  unmistakably 
clear.  I  believe  it  would  be  equally  fitting  at 
this  time  to  make  It  clear  that,  as  the  late 
President  Kennedy  felt,  though  we  shall 
never  negotiate  out  of  fear,  we  do  not  fear 
to  negotiate.  We  seek  p>eace,  and  end  to  ag- 
gression, and  the  Independence  of  the  nf- 
tlons  of  southeast  Asia.  I  believe  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Chinese  have  learned  In 
the  last  few  days  that  they  can  gain  little  by 
aggression.  They  should  now  know  that  they 
have  every  Interest  In  avoiding  further  con- 
flict. While  this  awareness  is  fresh,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  attempt  to  make  It  clear 
that  If  negotiation  and  diplomacy  can 
achieve  the  objectives  of  peace  and  freedom, 
this  Nation  is  more  than  willing  to  "walk  the 
last  mile"  In  search  of  a  peaceful  settlement. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr  Mc- 
GovernI  that  a  conference  of  the  nations 
with  Interest  In  the  area  be  convened  in 
order  to  seek  a  political  settlement  In  south- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  NELSON,  I  stated  then  concerning 
the  resolution: 

One  Senator  yesterday  stated  for  the 
Record  that  he  understands  the  resolution  to 
mean  that  there  will  be  no  more  privileged 
sanctuaries. 

Another  Senator  Interprets  the  resolution 
to  mean  that  It  would  authorize  the  Chief 
Executive  to  eliminate  any  aggression,  future 
and  present.  Some  Senators  interpret  this 
language  to  mean  aggression  against  South 
Vietnajn;  others  Interpret  It  to  mean  aggres- 
sion directly  against  our  mllitarj-  forces. 

I  then  referred  to  the  10- year  limited 
commitment — from  1954  to  1964 — that 
our  country  had  there.  I  said  that  I  hoped 
it  was  not  the  intent  of  this  resolution  to 
authorize  a  change  of  the  mission. 

I  then  said : 

In  view  of  the  differing  interpretations 
which  have  been  put  upKjn  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  what  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress is.  I  should  like  to  have  this  point 
clarified.  I  have  great  confidence  In  the 
President. 

Mr.  President.  I  state  here  that  I  still 
do.  I  think  the  President  is  a  great  leader. 
I  happen  to  have  disagreed  on  this  issue 
with  majority  position  in  the  country — 
in  both  political  parties. 

Incidentally,  when  I  asked  yest.erday 
on  the  University  of  'Wisconsin  campus 
about  my  support  of  the  President,  I 
stated  that  I  strongly  support  him.  I 
think  he  is  a  great  President.  The  only 
person  that  I  agree  with  100  percent  of 
the  time  is  myself. 

Continuing  to  read.  I  said : 

However,  my  concern  Is  that  we  In  Con- 
gress could  give  the  Impression  to  the  public 
that  we  are  prepared  at  this  time  to  change 
otir  mission  and  substantially  expand  our 
commitment.  If  that  Is  what  the  sense  of 
Congress  Is.  I  am  opposed  to  the  resolution. 
I  therefore  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  If  he  would  consent  to  accept 
an  amendment,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  sup- 
plied him. 

I  shall  read  It  into  the  Record  : 

"On  p>age  2,  line  3.  after  the  word  "That' 
insert  '(a) ". 

"On  page  2,  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  following: 
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■••(b)  The  Congress  also  approves  and  sup- 
ports the  efTortfi  or  the  President  K  bring  tne 
problem  of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  to  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  President's  declajation  that  the  United 
StAtes  seeking  no  extension  of  the  present 
mllltarv  conflict,  will  respond  to  provocation 
in  a  manner  that  Is  "limited  and  fitting."  Our 
coiuiniiin^  p.il;cv  Is  to  limit  our  role  to  the 
provision  "of  aid,  training  assistance,  and 
military  advice,  and  It  Is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress th;it.  except  when  provoked  to  a  greater 
re-^pon-^e  we  should  continue  to  attempt  to 
avoid  a  direct  military  involvement  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  conflict  '  " 

The  words  "limited  and  fitting"  are 
taken  from  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  then  said: 
Mr  PvLBB'.CHT.  It  states  fairly  accurately 
what  the  President  has  said  would  be  our 
pollcv.  and  what  I  stated  my  understanding 
was  as  to  our  policy,  also  what  other  Sena- 
tors have  stated  In  other  words.  It  states  that 
our  response  should  be  appropriate  and 
limited  to  the  provocation,  which  the  Sena- 
tor states  as  "resiXind  to  provocation  In  a 
manner  that  Is  limited  and  fitting,"  and  so 
forth. 
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In  any  event,  my  interpretation,  after 
the  colloquy  which  I  have  asked  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  was  that  It  did 
not  authorize  a  change  of  our  mission  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  simply  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  so 
far  as  my  position  is  concerned,  the  reso- 
lution did  not,  for  me.  authorize  a  change 
of  our  mission  there,  because  I  opposed 
a  change  of  the  mission  from  the  very 
beginning. 

I  am  astonished  to  see  the  number  ol 
people  in  Coneress,  in  the  Democratic 
Party,  in  the  Republican  Party,  in  the 
editorial  pases,  who  gave  an  all-out  en- 
dorsement cf  the  President's  position, 
now  refuse  to  share  the  responsibility  for 
the  participation  in  the  first  place. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an- 
other statement  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
St.*temfnt  by  Senatok  GAYI.ORD  Nelson  on 

VirtNAM     SSPTEMBIR  1,  1967 

In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  renewed 
and  VI  'orous  discussions  about  the  meaning 
and  inlent  of  the  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution.  It 
h;is  lately  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen,  writers  and  others 
that  the  overwhelming  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion in  1964  expressed  Congressional  approval 
of  whAte^.er  future  military  action  the  Ad- 
mlnlstmtion  deemed  necessary  to  thwart  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam  including  a  total  change 
in  the  character  of  our  mission  there  from 
one  of  technical  aid  and  assistance  to  a  full 
scale  ground  war  with  our  troops. 

This  of  course  Is  pure  nonsense.  If  such 
a  proposition  had  been  put  to  the  Senate  in 
August  1964.  a  substantial  number  of  Sen- 
ators If  not  a  majority,  would  have  opposed 
the  resolution.  What  we  are  now  witnessing 
Is  a  frantic  attempt  by  the  Hawks  to  spread 
the  bUme  and  responsibility  for  Vietnam  on 
a  broader  base.  They  should  not  be  allowed 
to  get  away  with  It.  It  Is  not  accurate  history 
and  it  Is  not  healthy  for  the  political  system 
The  future  welfare  of  our  country  depends 
upon  an  understanding  of  how  and  why  we 
got  Involved  In  a  war  that  does  not  serve 
our  national  self  interest.  If  we  don't  under- 
stand the  mistakes  that  got  us  Into  this  one 
we  won't  be  able  to  avoid  blundering  Into 
the  next. 

The  intent  and  meaning  of  any  proposi- 
tion before  the  Congress  is  determined  by  the 
plain  language  of  the  act  itself,  the  interpre- 


tation of  that  language  by  the  ofnclal  spokes- 
man for  the  measure  and  the  context  of  the 
limes  in  which  it  Is  considered. 

Because  of  my  concern  about  the  broad 
implications  of  some  of  the  language  I  of- 
fered a  clarifying  amendment.  The  official 
Administration  spokesman  for  the  resolution. 
Mr.  Pulbrlght,  said  the  amendment  was  un- 
necessary because  the  Intent  of  the  resolu- 
tion was  really  the  same  as  my  more  speclflc 
amendment.  In  short,  according  to  Mr.  Ful- 
brlght,  the  resolution  did  not  intend  to  au- 
thorize a  fundamental  change  in  our  role  in 
Vietnam. 

Three  Presidents  had  made  It  clear  what 
that  limited  role  was,  and  this  resolution  did 
not  aim  or  claim  to  change  It. 

If  the  official  Administration  spokesman  for 
a  measure  on  the  floor  Is  to  be  subsequently 
repudiated  at  the  convenience  of  the  Admin- 
istration, why  bother  about  such  matters  as 
•legislative  intent'.'"  In  fact,  why  bother 
about  Administration  spokesmen  at  all?  At 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  I  will  re- 
print from  the  Congressional  Record  my 
colloquy  with  Mr.  Fulbrlght  which  formed 
the  basis  for  my  vote  on  the  Tonkin  Bay  Res- 
olution. Had  he  told  me  that  the  resolution 
meant  what  the  Administration  now  claims 
it  means  I  would  have  opposed  it  and  so 
would  have  Mr.  Fulbrlght. 

However,  an  even  more  Important  factor 
in  determining  the  intent  of  that  resolu- 
tion is  the  political  context  of  the  times 
when  It  was  considered  by  the  Congress.  It 
was  before  the  Senate  for  consideration  on 
August  6  and  7,  1964.  We  were  in  the  middle 
of  a  Presidential  campaign.  Goldwater  was 
under  heavy  attack  for  his  advocacy  of  esca- 
lation. The  Administration  clearly  and  re- 
peatedly Insisted  during  that  period  that  we 
should  not  fight  a  ground  war  with  our 
troops.  No  one  In  the  Administration  was 
suggesting  any  change  In  our  very  limited 
participation  In  the  Vietnam  affair. 

The  whole  mood  of  the  country  was  against 
Goldwater  and  escalation  and  particularly 
against  the  Idea  that  "American  boys"  should 
fight  a  war  that  "Asian  boys"  should  fight  for 
themselves,  as  the  President  put  it  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year. 

For  the  Administration  now  to  say  that 
the  Tonkin  Resolution  considered  during 
this  period  had  as  part  of  Its  purpose  the 
Intent  to  secure  Congressional  approval  for 
fundamentally  altering  our  role  In  Vietnam 
to  our  present  ground  war  commitment  Is 
political  nonsense  If  not  In  fact  pure 
hvpocrlsy. 

If  Mr.  Fulbrlght.  speaking  for  the  Admin- 
istration, had  in  fact  asserted  that  this  was 
one  of  the  objectives  of  the  resolution  the 
AdrrUnlstratlon  would  have  repudiated  him 
out  of  hand.  They  would  have  told  him  and 
the  Congress  this  resolution  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Idea  of  changing  our  long  estab- 
lished role  in  Vietnam.  They  would  have  told 
Congress  as  they  were  then  telling  the  coun- 
try that  we  oppose  Goldwater's  irresponsible 
proposals  for  bombing  the  North  and  we  op- 
pose  getting  Involved   in   a  land  war  there 
with  our  troops.  That  was   the  Administra- 
tion position   when   the  Tonkin   Resolution 
was  before  us.  They  can't  change  it  now.  It 
Is  rather  Ironic  now  to  see  how  many  other- 
wise responsible  and  thoughtful  people  have 
been    "taken  In  "  by  the  line  that  Congress 
did  In  fact  by  Its  Tonkin  vote  authorize  this 
whole  vast  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  The  fact 
is  neither  Congress  nor  the  Administration 
thought  that  was  the  meaning  of  Tonkin — 
and  both  would  have  denied  it  if  the  Issue 
had  been  raised. 

The  current  Intensity  of  the  discussion  over 
the  military  status  of  Vietnam,  the  Tonkin 
Resolution  and  the  elections  signal  a  new 
phase  of  the  war  dialogue.  What's  really  new 
in  the  dialogue  now  Is  the  sudden,  almost 
universal  recognition  by  a  majority  of  the 
Hawks  that  this  Is  after  all  a  much  bigger 
war  than  they  had  bargained  for. 
They  now  realize  for  the  first  time  that  to 


win  a  conventional  military  victory  will  re- 
quire a  much  more  massive  commitment  of 
men  and  material  than  they  ever  dreamed 
would  be  necessary.  How  many  men?  A  miL 
lion  at  least  and  perhaps  two  million  with- 
out any  assurance  that  a  clear  cut  military 
victory  would  result  in  any  event.  Further- 
more, It  has  finally  dawned  on  the  H.iwks 
that  a  military  victory  does  not  assure  a  po- 
litical victory— in  fact  there  is  no  connection 
between  the  two  ai.d  one  without  the  other 
Is  of  no  value  whatsoever. 

This  new  recognition  of  the  tough  realities 
of  Vietnam  affords  the  opportunity  for  a  re- 
appraisal of  our  situation  In  Vietnam  and 
a  redirection  of  our  eiforts. 

The  danger  we  now  face  is  the  mounting 
pressure  from  military  and  political  sources 
for  a  substantial  escalation  of  the  bombing 
attack  in  the  North.  The  fact  is  the  whole 
military-political  power  est.tblishment  (both 
Republican  and  Democratic  i  has  been  caught 
in  a  colossal  miscalculation.  They  have  been 
caught  and  exposed  in  the  very  brief  period 
of  24  months  since  we  foolishly  undertook  a 
land  war  commitment. 

They  did  nut  then  nor  do  they  now  under- 
stand the  njture,  ch.iracter  and  visor  of  the 
political  revolution  In  Vietnam.  But  in  order 
to  save  face  thev  are  now  demanding  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  war.  If  they  prevail  we  will 
then  see  another  fruitless  expansion  which 
will  not  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion  but 
will  extend  our  risk  of  a  confrontation  with 
China. 

Unfortunately  the  Administration  con- 
tinues Its  policy  of  so  called  controlled  ex- 
pansion of  pressure  on  the  North  which  really 
Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  endless  escala- 
tion which  will  likely  lead  to  a  vast  expan- 
sion of  the  war.  It  ought  to  be  understood 
once  and  for  all  that  no  amount  of  pressure 
on  the  North  will  settle  the  war  in  the  South. 
A  complete  incineration  of  the  North  will  not 
end  the  capacity  of  the  guerrilla  to  continue 
the  fight  m  the  South. 

Though  we  committed  a  grave  blunder  in 
putting  ground  troops  Into  Vietnam  In  the 
first  place.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  com- 
pound the  blunder  by  pouring  in  additional 
troops.  The  Administration  proposal  for 
45,000  additional  troops  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands more  demanded  by  the  military  Is 
simply  a  blind  and  foolish  move  In  the  wrong 
direction. 

What  the  military  really  needs  is  a  million 
or  two  million  ground  troops  for  the  war  they 
want  to  fight.  Furthermore,  no  one  can  ex- 
plain what  possible  proportional  benefit  this 
country  or  the  free  world  will  get  for  this 
kind  of  massive  allocation  of  resources — even 
assuming  this  would  win  the  military-polit- 
ical war  which  I  think  is  highly  doubtful. 

There  Is  no  easy  solution  to  our  Involve- 
ment, but  now.  before  it  is  too  late.  Is  the 
time  to  decide  what  direction  from  here  we 
are  going  to  go  In  Vietnam. 

There  Is,  It  seems  to  me,  only  one  sensible 
direction  to  go  and  that  Is  toward  de-esca- 
lation and  negotiations. 

It  was  a  mistake  for  us  to  Americanize  this 
war  In  the  first  place,  and  It  is  an  even 
greater  mistake  to  continue  It  as  an  Ameri- 
can war.  As  soon  as  the  elections  are  over 
this  Sunday  we  should  cease  bombing  the 
North  In  order  to  afford  the  opportunity  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  negotiations.  It  Is 
rather  ironic  that  Chief  of  State  Thleu,  the 
military  candidate  for  President,  favors  a 
bombing  pause  but  our  military  oppose  It 
Whose  war  is  this? 

Next  we  should  fundamentally  alter  our 
military  and  political  policies  In  the  South. 
We  should  notify  the  South  that  henceforth 
It  will  be  the  Job  of  South  Vietnamese  to 
do  the  chore  of  political  and  military  paci- 
fication of  the  South.  While  our  uoops  oc- 
cupy the  population  centers,  furnish  the 
supplies,  transportation  and  air  cover,  it 
must  be  the  Job  of  the  Vietnamese  to  win 
the  political  and  military  war  in  the  South. 
If  they  do  not  have  the  morale,  the  Interest. 
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the  determination  to  win  under  these  cir- 
cumstances then  their  cause  can't  be  won 
at  all. 

Surely  it  ought  to  be  understood  by  now 
that  if  there  Is  going  to  be  a  meaningful 
solution  to  the  Vietnam  problem  they  must 
be  the  ones  who  make  it  meaningful. 

Fnirthermore,  If  It  is  true,  as  our  State 
Department  says,  that  all  other  South  East 
Asian  countries  feel  they  have  a  stake  In 
Vietnam,  let  them  send  some  troops  of  their 
own   to  prove  their  Interest. 

Under  this  approach  we  will  reduce  the  loss 
of  our  troops  to  a  minimum  and  we  will  find 
out  whether  our  allies  in  the  South  really 
believe  thoy  have  something  to  fight  for. 
If  they  do.  they  have  the  chance  to  build 
their  own  country.  If  they  don't,  then  we 
should  get  out. 

This  it  seems  to  me  Is  our  best  alternative 
to  the  fruitless  policy  of  endless  escalation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  important  debate.  I  have  a  view  on 
it.  which  I  wish  to  e.xpiess.  I  shall  not 
even  try  to  respond  to  the  idea  that 
somebody  is  trj-ing  to  take  the  President 
apart  because  he  is  a  Democrat  and 
others  of  us  are  Republicans.  There  is 
just  as  much  difference  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  as  there  is  on  this,  and  I  can- 
not accept  the  concept  that  this  matter 
will  be  torn  apart  on  a  partisan  level,  and 
I  will  not  be  a  party  to  it. 

I  do  believe  a  number  of  things  are 
clear,  and  I  shall  attempt  to  state  them 
and  my  own  view  with  respect  to  them; 
because  I  hope  that,  accepting  the  typi- 
cal invitation  of  the  majority  leader  that 
suggestions  are  very  much  in  order,  we 
may  have  the  result  of  this  morning's 
debate  in  focus. 

First.  Mr.  President.  Senator  Case  has 
said  that  he  disapproves  the  strain  which 
is  put  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
by  its  being  continued  to  this  day  as 
an  unalterable  mandate.  That  is  what 
he  said,  in  essence.  He  said,  "I  do  not 
feel  that  is  a  fair  way  in  which  to  use  this 
document.  Nor."  said  he.  "do  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  ask  us  to  repeal  it.  though 
we  have  the  power;  because  if  we  do. 
that  is  the  kind  of  repudiation  of  a  Presi- 
dent which  no  American  in  his  right  mind 
would  make."  So  it  is  impractical  to  con- 
sider repealing  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion. I  thoroughly  agree  with  that.  It  is 
there.  "We  voted  for  it.  I  voted  for  it, 
though  the  Record  is  replete  with  res- 
en-ations  that  I  had.  as  Senator  Nelson 
had.  and  as  Senator  Cooper  had.  The 
Republicans  put  out  a  paper  which  de- 
scribes the  matter  in  great  detail. 

Rather,  we  should  proceed  as  follows: 

Point  1 :  We  are  all  bound  by  the  res- 
olution. It  is  on  the  books.  I  believe  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  it  would  be  most  un- 
wise to  repeal  it. 

Point  2:  The  circumstances  have  com- 
pletely changed,  and  the  resolution  is 
obsolescent.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  rethinking  of  the  American  position. 

Point  3 :  There  should  be  another  res- 
olution. I  am  against  the  declaration 
of  a  state  of  war.  although  that  has  been 
suggested.  There  should  be  a  rephrasing, 
a  reconsideration,  of  what  Congress 
wants  the  President  to  do — at  least,  what 
our  view  is  upon  this  score.  That  Is  point 
3 — that  there  should  be  another  resolu- 
tion. 

Point  4:  As  the  Democratic  majority 
controls  Congress,  and  as  we  have  a 
Democratic  President,  there  will  not  be 


another  resolution  unless  the  President 
gives  that  word.  And  he  should.  He 
should  lend  his  encouragement  and  sup- 
port to  Congress  adopting  another  res- 
olution for  the  pui-pose  of  bringing 
policy  in  "Vietnam,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  up  to  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  That,  as  I  see  it,  is  a 
proper  four-point  program  for  bipartisan 
agreement. 

Tlie  only  thing  that  one  could  say  is. 
"Suppose  that  in  another  resolution  aU 
you  do  is  repeat  what  you  do  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  and  what  is  the 
purpose  of  it?" 

The  answer  is  that  we  would  not.  and 
for  this  reason:  At  the  very  least,  it  would 
contain  certain  responses  of  the  newly 
elected  Government  of  Vietnam  which 
will  condition  our  presence  there  and  our 
action  there.  At  the  verj'  least,  we  would 
do  that.  There  is  a  new  situation  which 
requires  a  new  resolution. 

I  predict  that  the  President  would  get 
almost  as  big  a  majority  on  a  new  reso- 
lution as  he  got  on  the  old  one.  But  he 
would  get  a  much  more  united  country, 
because  a  new  resolution  would  truly  re- 
flect what  the  great  majority  of  Congress 
believes  should  be  done  today.  I  assure 
you  that  it  will  not  be  a  resolution  of 
withdrawal — to  answer  Senator  Stennis. 
It  will  not  be  a  resolution  of  weakness. 
But  it  will  give  the  Members  of  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  assert  the  way  they 
believe  this  matter  should  be  handled 
now.  I  believe  it  is  necessary. 

The  President,  with  all  respect  to  him 
as  the  President — whom  we  all  honor  and 
sustain  in  the  Office — it  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  us  to  act  in  the  interests  of 
our  Nation  when  he  gives  ue  only  the  al- 
ternative of  repealing  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  However  bad  it  is,  we  should 
not  do  that.  We  will  not  do  it.  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  majority  party,  quite 
properly,  will  feel  that  it  must  follow 
its  President.  It  cannot  repudiate  that 
resolution  completely  with  a  new  resolu- 
tion which  it  drafts  on  its  own.  It  will  not 
act  unless  the  President  gives  the  signal, 
which  he  should  do. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state  this  view.  In 
my  judgment  it  is  the  best  course  for  the 
people  of  my  State  as  well  as  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  was  involved  in  offering  the  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  a  few  years  ago, 
I  do  not  see  any  point  in  repealing, 
amending,  or  substituting  something  for 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  I  believe  the 
debate  .should  revolve  about  what  we  do 
now. 

What  we  should  debate  is.  where  do 
we  go  from  here?  I  am  satisfied  that  no- 
body in  the  United  States  is  more  anx- 
ious to  negotiate  an  honorable  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam  than  is  the  President. 
He  happens  not  to  agree  with  some  of 
us  as  to  the  approach  or  the  tactic  to 
be  used  to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement. 
Who  is  correct,  only  historj-  will  tell. 

My  own  view  is  that  we  should  adopt 


a  modification  of  the  enclaves  theory; 
that  we  should  hold  our  present  posi- 
tions of  strength  and  thai  we  should 
stop  the  bombing  of  the  north.  Then  we 
should  turn  over,  slowly,  the  job  of  search 
and  destroy  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army;  and  we  should  turn  over,  in  or- 
derly fashion,  the  problem  of  pacifica- 
tion of  the  villages  in  South  Vietnam. 
If  the  South  Vietnamese  do  not  have  the 
resolve,  the  conviction,  and  the  morale 
to  successfully  fight  the  Vietcong  while 
we  provide  the  supplies,  air  cover  and 
hold  the  population  centers  then  their 
cause  is  doomed  to  failure  If  we  do  it 
for  them,  they  will  not.  once  we  leave, 
be  able  to  hold  their  own  country  against 
the  Vietcong.  anyway. 

So  I  believe  that  the  job  must  be 
turned  over  to  them.  We  will  then  reduce 
our  losses  substantially,  and  we  will  find 
out  whether  or  not  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  the  morale  and  dedication  that  the 
Vietcong  have. 

I  have  listened  to  all  types  of  experts 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  people  who 
told  us  2  years  ago  that  we  had  to  get 
in  there  and  that  it  would  not  be  much 
of  a  war.  The  sad  part  of  it  is  that  many 
fellows  went  to  Vietnam  and  came  back 
instant  experts.  I  did  not  go  to  Vietnam 
so  my  judgment  was  not  so  badly  af- 
fected. 

The  fact  is — and  history  will  have  to 
record  it — that  the  military  expertise  of 
tliis  country  was  wrong.  That  is  all.  If  you 
could  go  back  2  years  and  say  to  the  mili- 
tary experts,  ""We  have  the  foresight  now 
to  know  that  you  will  be  into  this  thing 
with  600,000  troops  in  September  of  1967, 
and  that  the  job  will  not  be  half  over,  and 
that,  in  fact,  you  are  probably  going  to 
have  to  go  to  a  million  or  a  million  and  a 
half  troops  on  the  ground  to  win  the 
war,"  every  one  of  them  would  back  up 
and  say,  "No.  we  will  not  do  that."  They 
were  so  expert  that  they  thought  by  the 
infusion  of  50.000  or  60,000  troops,  they 
could  get  to  the  bargaining  table. 

Well,  some  of  us  in  the  Senate  did  not 
believe  that  was  so,  because  this  is  a  war 
and  a  revolution  in  which  the  Commu- 
nists have  been  fighting  for  26  years. 
Bombing  North  Vietnam  and  shooting 
some  soldiers  onto  the  ground  in  the 
south  is  not  going  to  settle  it. 

The  people  should  understand  that 
simply  because  a  military-  expert  opens 
his  mouth,  that  does  not  necessarily  mean 
he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  when 
the  problem  involved  is  not  only  military 
but  political  as  well.  This  is  fundamen- 
tally a  political  war,  and  we  should  not 
rely  veiT  heavily  upon  their  judgment 
about  such  wars. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  NELSON  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  ob- 
servation I  nish  to  make  is  relevant  to 
the  comment  which  the  Senator  just 
made  rather  than  a  statement  to  be  made 
in  the  morning  hour  business. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  >ield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  the 
floor.  I  wish  to  say  something  in  the  con- 
text of  the  matter  about  which  the  Sena- 
tor was  speaking. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wvoming  for  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
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ator  from  Wyoming  Is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin.  I  certainly  agree 
with  him  that  any  man  who  pretends  he 
is  an  expert  in  connection  with  Vietnam 
in  any  context  has  to  be  speaking  either 
from  ignorance  or  bravado.  He  is  not  en- 
titled to  pretend  he  is  an  expert.  There 
are  no  experts  on  Vietnam.  However,  the 
situation  is  not  going  to  go  away  whether 
we  have  experts  or  not. 

Wc  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  did  not  go  in  there  in  the  begin- 
ning to  .save  or  lose  Vietnam.  The  issue 
is  all  of  eastern  Asia.  As  President  Marcos 
of  the  Philippines  said  in  an  interview 
this  week,  the  issue  was:  What  was  going 
to  be  our  fate:  the  Philippines,  the  Thais, 
the  Burme.se,  the  Indonesians,  and  on 
down  the  line. 

I  do  not  belong  to  that  group  of  peo- 
ple who  think  that  some  day  we  will 
have  to  fight  in  Honolulu  or  San  Fran- 
cisco if  we  do  not  stand  our  ground  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  think  that  is  nonsense. 
I  think  we  have  a  stake  in  eastern  Asia 
with  a  capital  'P"  for  Pacific  power,  and 
America  is  a  Pacific  power.  Today  the 
front  is  in  Asia  and  perhaps  in  Asia  more 
than  in  Europe. 

We  went  in  there  at  the  time  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  was  on  the  move, 
not  just  north  to  south,  but  into  Cam- 
bodia. Laos.  Thailand,  and  the  two 
northern  provinces  of  Burma.  The  issue 
was:  Where  was  the  best  place  or  the 
best  time  to  try  to  interrupt  this  effort? 
The  decision  was  made  that  perhaps  it 
was  cheaper  now.  No  one  questioned  the 
timetable  on  it. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the 
situation  .should  not  be  entrusted  to  the 
generals.  The  aenerals  are  tacticians  who 
have  to  meet  limited  objectives.  This  be- 
longs in  diplomacy  and  to  politics,  and 
to  that  extent  it  is  a  poUtical  cause. 

In  order  to  be  measured  now,  it  needs 
to  be  measured  in  terms  of  our  breaking 
off  or  withdrawing.  In  the  judgment  of 
these  small  countries  which  are  directly 
involved,  they  urge  us  not  to  grow  tired. 
Thev  sav  that  this  effort  has  already 
mad'e  a  difference;  that  they  are  winning 
a  chance  and  some  day  they  hopefully 
will  have  a  chance  to  be  able  to  restruc- 
ture this  area.  However,  if  they  do  not 
win  the  chance  they  will  not  have  a 
chance  to  restructure. 

That  is  why  we  should  stop  talking 
about  North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam 
and  the  historic  cleavage  between  them 
and  talk  about  eastern  Asia,  for  it  is  a 
question  involvin'::  all  of  that  part  of  the 
world  and  not  only  Vietnam. 

For  that  reason  I  think  it  is  not  quite 
germane  to  suggest  that  this  matter 
should  all  be  turned  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese.  The  question  is  so  much 
bigger  than  South  Vietnam  that  the  fate 
of  eastern  Asia  cannot  be  left  to  a  single 
country  there.  We  are  the  only  large 
power  in  that  area.  There  are  no  other 
forces  there  commensurate  with  the  job, 
and  this  is  the  reason  for  the  American 
commitment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  minutes? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 


Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  not  suggesting 
turning  over  the  whole  problem  of 
Southeast  Asia  to  South  Vietnam.  I  rec- 
ognize that  there  Is  obviously  room  for 
honest  and  intelUgent  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  what  our  tactics  have  been 
and  should  have  been  and  should  be  in 
the  future  concerning  our  Involvement 
in  South  Vietnam.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator disagrees  with  me.  Whether  or  not 
he  is  right  or  I  am  right  probably  only 
the  benefit  of  historical  perspective  will 
tell.  I  thought  we  were  mistaken  to  get 
in  there,  not  because  I  am  not  interested 
In  Southeast  Asia,  I  am;  but  because 
I  thought  It  was  an  allocation  of  re- 
sources and  manpower  In  excess  of  any 
return  we  could  get  out  of  a  victory  In 
South  Vietnam. 

I  thought  and  said  at  that  time  that  an 
allocation  of  half  these  resources  in 
Southeast  Asia  to  countries  such  as  In- 
dia, Pakistan,  Malaysia,  et  cetera,  to 
strengthen  them  would  pay  us  a  bigger 
return  In  strengthening  the  viability  of 
countries  In  Southeast  Asia  than  pouring 
these  resources  into  South  Vietnam. 

Second,  there  Is  one  fundamental 
point  on  which  we  should  all  agree  and 
recognize  In  the  future.  There  are  coun- 
tries that  cannot  be  helped  no  matter 
how  morally  right  they  may  be.  nor  how 
much  we  may  wish  to  help  them. 

If  a  government  does  not  have  the 
support  of  the  people  and  does  not  have 
an  effective  army  we  cannot  expect  to 
successfully  substitute  our  Government 
and  our  Army  for  theirs.  It  will  not  work. 
If  a  country  has  a  viable  government 
which  can  stand  on  its  own.  then  we  can 
effectively  assist  them. 

In  the  Vietnam  situation,  there  is  no 
goveniment,  and  the  military  will  not 
fight.  That  was  one  of  my  fundamental 
objections  to  getting  into  the  situation 
In  the  first  place. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
I  may  be  recognized  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
remind  my  friend  from  Wiscon.sin  that 
it  was  a  man  named  Lin  Piao  in  Peking 
who  said  to  us  publicly  that  he  thought 
if  China  could  break  through  in  South- 
east Asia,  meaning  In  the  future,  In  that 
simple  stroke  he  could  outflank  India, 
confront  head  on  the  Philippines,  and 
then  be  only  a  small  jumping  space  from 
Malaysia.  They  are  thinking  big,  are  not 
about  Vietnam.  Vietnam  could  not  mean 
less  to  them.  They  are  thinking  about 
strategy  and  resources  important  In 
Southeast  Asia.  They  are  playing  for  the 
future,  not  In  terms  of  North  Vietnam 
versus  South  Vietnam. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  that  the  peo- 
ple in  these  areas  around  there  have 
a  little  more  at  stake  than  their  own 
npcks 

Mr.  NELSON,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NELSON.  This  is  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  said: 

If  they  have  so  much  at  stake,  where  are 
their  trcKips?  Why  do  they  not  send  a  few? 

Mr.  McGEE.  No.  1,  the  Koreans  have 
sent  troops  from  eastern  Asia  in  nian- 
bers  that  exceed  ours  in  proportion  to  the 


population  of  Korea.  Second,  the  Philip- 
pines have  committed 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Koreans  are  our 
clients;  we  are  paying  them  for  what 
they  are  doing. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  shifting  his  ground.  He  says  we 
do  not  get  help  from  Korea.  Then  he 
calls  them  names.  Korea  has  committed 
three  divisions,  which  is  a  greater  num- 
ber than  our  own  in  proportion  to  Ko- 
rea's population. 

The  Philippines  have  sent  3,000  com- 
bat engineers.  The  Thais  landed  troops 
this  week.  The  Thais  have  been  of  im- 
measurable advantage  to  us  all  along. 

In  Singapore,  a  brand  new  Republic, 
which  is  hardly  more  than  an  expanded 
city,  we  are  reminded  again,  only  this 
week,  by  Mr.  Lee  Kuan  Yew  that  if  we 
get  out,  they  are  finished. 

So  I  think  it  makes  a  difference.  The 
Cambodians  are  beginning  to  have  a  sec- 
ond look.  The  Burmese  are  saying  that 
it  does  make  a  difference.  It  wins  time 
for  them. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  No;  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  an  extension  of  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  merely  wish  to  make  it 

clear  at  this  point 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from    Wvoming    request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wiscon.sin  has  three-quarters 
of  a  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming keeps  saying,  "If  we  pull  out;  if 
we  withdraw;  if  we  let  Southeast  Asia 
go."  I  want  to  make  It  clear  for  the  Rec- 
ord and  clear  to  the  Senator  that  I  am 
not  suggesting  that.  I  am  suggesting  that 
the  allocation  of  the  resources  we  are 
making  is  taking  place  In  a  situation  in 
which  the  opportunity  to  win  politically 
is  very  slim.  Militarily,  It  is  a  waste  of 
resources  compared  with  what  we  could 
do  with  half  that  allocation  to  other 
countries  in  Southeast  Asia.  That  is  my 
point.  It  is  not  that  we  should  let  them 
go,  but  that  we  should  not  get  tied  down 
in  this  kind  of  situation  when  In  fact 
we  could  do  more  for  Southeast  Asia  by 
using  our  resources  elsewhere 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may  have  an 
extension  of  my  time  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been 
seeking  the  floor  for  about  30  or  40  min- 
utes. Other  Senators  have  come  into  the 
Chamber  since  then  and  have  spoken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Utah  object  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  I  have  just 
made? 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  I  knew  where  the  end 
would  be  I  have  heard  the  time  extended 
Innumerable  times. 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
to  a  3-mlnute  extension? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  say  something  on  the  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  ad- 
dressing myself  to  the  importance  of 
Southeast  Asia.  We  all  agree  on  the  im- 
portance of  India.  Southeast  Asia,  as 
Lin  Piao  has  been  frank  enough  to  face 
up  to,  lies  at  the  crossroads  of  that  part 
of  the  world.  It  is  on  the  main  channels 
of  that  part  of  the  world.  It  contains  al- 
most 300  million  people.  That  area  is 
loaded  with  rubber,  tin,  bauxite,  rice,  and 
oil.  It  is  a  strategically  important  part 
of  the  world  because  of  our  commitment 
that  happens  to  be  In  Vietnam.  That  is 
not  the  basic  reason.  It  happens  to  be  in 
Vietnam. 

This  has  already  made  a  difference,  as 
the  Indone.slans  will  tell  us.  In  bringing 
new  blood  into  Indonesia.  It  is  because 
we  are  in  Vietnam. 

The  Thais  will  tell  us  that  if  we  stand 
in  Vietnam,  there  will  be  no  second  Viet- 
nam there. 

The  option  is  not  whether  we  shall 
stand  or  put  our  money  in  India.  The 
option  is  that  if  we  do  not  stand  in  Viet- 
nam, all  will  be  lost  in  India. 

That  is  the  reason  for  so  much  trouble 
here,  the  testing  of  such  things  wherever 
the  enemy  can  find  weaknesses.  They 
have  tested  the  borders  of  India.  We 
have  rushed  to  India's  help  when  that 
test  has  been  made.  They  have  tested 
Southea.st  Asia.  We  stand  there.  Who  are 
we  to  say  we  have  got  to  measure  it  in 
terms  of  what  Vietnam  does  or  the 
Government  of  Saigon  does?  The  issue 
is  so  much  bigger  than  Vietnam.  There  is 
no  yardstick,  however  we  measure  it,  in 
terms  of  whether  we  stick  it  out  in  Viet- 
nam or  whether  we  pull  out  of  there. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  not  suggested 
pulling  out. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thought  the  Senator 
said  that  we  should  begin  to  pull  out  if 
they  cannot  carry  on  their  army  or  pro- 
duce a  more  viable  government. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  said  that  we  should 
hold  our  position  of  strength  and  start 
changing  over  to  let  them  take  over  the 
search  and  destroy  missions,  to  let  them 
do  the  pacification  of  the  villages.  If 
they  do  not  have  the  morale  to  do  it, 
then  certainly  they  cannot  hold  the 
country  if  we  leave,  anyway.  They  are 
not  fighting  very  well.  The  Senator 
knows  that.  It  is  so  much  nonsense  for 
us  to  continue  investing  our  resources 
and  getting  our  boys  killed  when  they 
have  an  army  which  does  not  have  the 
morale  to  fight  the  Communists. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  should  se- 
lect the  places  where  we  are  going  to 
exercise  force,  but  for  heaven  sake  do 
not  select  this  kind  of  place  again  where 
there  is  no  government  and  the  people 
do  not  want  to  fight. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  place  would  the 
Senator  select? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  issue  Is.  where  else 
will  we  stand?  The  issue  is,  we  now  stand 
in  a  place  where  we  can  bring  to  bear 
the  greatest  advantage  in  sea  power  and 
air  power  rather  than  in  some  remote 
area. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  McGEE.  Out  of  deference  to  my 
good  friend  from  Utah,  I  shall  not  ask 
for  an  extension  of  tlie  unanimous-con- 
sent request.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
infinite  patience.  I  only  hope  that  the 
American  people  will  have  that  much 
patience  to  see  it  through  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  Let  me  say  that  I  have  en- 
joyed this  dialog.  It  is  an  excellent  de- 
bate. However,  we  are  in  the  morning 
hour  and  I  have  a  matter  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 


COPPER  INDUSTRY  SHUTDOWN 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  74  days  the  United  States  has  ex- 
perienced a  major  work  stoppage  in  the 
copper-producing  industry.  The  strike  of 
the  employees  of  Kennecott  Copper  Co., 
and  other  copper  producers  in  the  West 
is  now  causing  copper  fabricators  and 
users  to  begin  laying  off  employees  be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  copper  products. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  some  weeks 
that  there  is  a  real  lack  of  conscientious 
bargaining  between  the  unions  and  com- 
panies which  are  involved  in  this  dispute. 

Labor-management  relations  in  the 
United  States  are  conducted  on  the 
foundation  of  free  collective  bargaining 
by  all  parties  to  the  dispute. 

The  process  of  free  collective  bargain- 
ing presupposes  a  bona  fide  effort  to 
reach  agreement  through  give-and-take 
bargaining  by  labor  and  management 
representatives.  Consequently  these  rep- 
resentatives must  hold  bargaining  ses- 
sions to  arrive  at  the  terms  of  a  new 
contract. 

But  this  has  not  been  the  case  in  the 
present  copper  industry  work  stoppage — 
a  situation  which  becomes  more  distress- 
ing to  those  of  us  whose  States  are  In- 
volved. 

Both  labor  and  management,  In  this 
instance,  appear  to  be  flouting  their 
rights  under  the  law  to  engage  in  collec- 
tive bargaining.  They  ought  to  be  meet- 
ing daily  or  even  around  the  clock  at  the 
bargaining  table  for  meaningful  discus- 
sions on  ways  of  reaching  agreement. 

Not  long  ago.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz 
and  Secretary  of  Commerce  Trowbridge 
called  to  a  Washington  meeting  repre- 
sentatives of  the  unions  and  the  com- 
panies. Meetings  were  held  with  each  side 
to  the  dispute  and  then  with  the  entire 
group,  but  there  was  no  progress  reached 
toward  a  settlement.  Following  the  meet- 
ings, both  Cabinet  officers  reported  that 
the  situation  bordered  on  being  hopeless. 

To  the  worker  affected  by  a  shutdown 
of  this  industry,  the  situation  does  look 
"hopeless."  His  taxes  continue  to  come 
due;  groceries  must  be  purchased;  chil- 
dren must  go  to  school:  homes  and  cars 
must  be  paid  for;  and  other  obligations 
met.  Many  of  those  copper  Industry  em- 
ployees are  now  seeking  part-time  work 
or  some  form  of  Income  but  are  faced 
with  personal  losses  which  can  never  be 
recovered. 

One  of  the  Governors  of  the  States 
which  are  most  seriously  affected  by  the 
copper    industry    work    stoppage.    Gov. 


Cahin  L.  Rampton,  of  my  State  of 
Utah,  has  used  every  form  of  persuasion 
and  argument  that  he  can  to  get  both 
sides  in  the  dispute  to  meet  and  attempt 
a  settlement. 

I  was  encouraged  this  week  to  note 
that  Governor  Rampton  last  Friday 
asked  President  Frank  R.  Milliken,  of 
Kennecott  Copper  Corp.  and  Joseph  Ma- 
loney,  vice  president  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  to  meet  in  Salt  Lake 
City  on  October  2.  if  no  meaningful 
negotiations  lake  place  prior  to  then. 
At  present  there  apparently  are  no  plans 
to  resume  the  negotiations,  I  would  urge 
those  who  have  been  invited  to  meet  with 
Governor  Rampton  to  begin  serious  and 
urgent  bargaining  at  once,  but  in  the 
unhappy  event  that  meaningful  bargain- 
ing is  not  underway  before  October  2. 
those  involved  should  accept  the  invita- 
tion and  join  the  Governor  in  a  coopera- 
tive movement  to  find  a  mutually  satis- 
factory solution. 

I  have  talked  to  representatives  of 
both  parties  in  the  Utah  strike  and  have 
urged  them  to  resume  talks  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time. 

I  was  also  joined  by  two  western  col- 
leagues several  weeks  ago  in  a  letter  to 
President  Johnson,  asking  him  to  ap- 
point a  study  committee  to  assess  the 
effects  of  the  strike  on  the  national  de- 
fense effort.  Those  who  joined  with  me 
in  the  letter  to  the  President  were  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible]  and 
the    Senator    from    New    Mexico    [Mr. 

MONTOYA  ] . 

At  this  time.  I  renew  my  request  to 
the  President  to  appoint  a  study  com- 
mittee which  would  be  able  to  gather 
together  all  of  the  facts  associated  with 
the  almost  total  work  stoppage  in  this 
vital  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair* .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  free  collective  bargaining  system  can 
work  If  it  is  made  to  work.  It  would  be 
tragic  if  this  voluntai-y  system  should  be 
replaced  by  a  form  of  compulsion  in  set- 
tling work  contract  disputes. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
copies  of  letters  from  Governor  Rampton 
to  Frank  R.  Milliken  of  the  Kennecott 
Copper  Corp.,  and  to  Joseph  Maloney  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  of  XJtah. 
Salt  take  City,  September  22.  1967. 
Mr.  Frank  R   Milliken, 
President.  Kennecott  Copper  Corp., 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Milliken:  The  work  stoppage 
at  Kennecott's  Utah  properties  is  now  In  Its 
70th  day  No  negotiations  toward  settlement 
have  been  conducted  here  In  Utah  since  Au- 
gust 22nd,  one  month  ago  today,  and  so  far 
as  I  am  Informed,  no  negotiations  toward 
settlement  have  been  conducted  anywl;ere 
since  the  meeting  of  the  company  and  union 
officials  with  Secretaries  Wlrtz  and  Trow- 
brldge   In    Washington.    DC.    on    September 
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6th.  Furthermore,  the  negotiations  wmch 
were  couciuctetl  before  that  date  have  re- 
portedly moverl  the  parties  no  nearer  a  solu- 
uon  to  the  problem  thin  they  were  when  the 
work  stoppage  began  lu  mid-July  I  am  fur- 
ther informed  by  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  Service  that  there  presently 
exist  no  plans  lor  further  negotiation. 

I  believe  that  disputes  between  labor  and 
mauagemcnt  should  be  settled  by  voluntary 
negotiation.  However,  negotiations  can  be 
successful  only  If  both  sides  bargain  In  good 
faith  with  full  motivation  to  achieve  a  solu- 
tion equitable  to  both  sides.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  more  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished to  date  had  both  sides  bargained 
aggressively  but  fairly  with  a  desire  to  settle 
the  basic  Issues  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that 
this  work  stoppage  is  having  a  disastrous  ef- 
fect upon  the  economy  of  the  state  of  Utah. 
Certainly  Kennecott  company  is  sutTerlng 
flnanclallv.  The  distress  of  the  miners  and 
their  families  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  visits 
In  the  communities  wliere  they  live  The  rev- 
enues of  the  state,  county  and  city  govern- 
ments are  being  reduced  so  far  that  the  abil- 
ity of  the  government  to  meet  its  commit- 
ments for  services  to  the  people  is  being 
seriously  impaired.  Some  d.iy.  presumably, 
the  strike  will  be  settled,  but  in  the  mean- 
time every  dav  that  it  goes  on  is  costly  to 
the  company.' to  the  workers,  and  to  the 
economy  of  this  state.  Bull,  in  spite  of  these 
obvious  facts,  nothing  Is  moving. 

I    have    conferred    frequently    during    the 
past    three   months   with   representatives   of 
the  companv.  representatives  of  the  union, 
and  with  people  from  the  Federal  Mediation 
Service.   One   thing   is   apparent    to   me.   al- 
though I  have  been  told  otherwise,  and  that 
Is  that  neither  the  company  representatives 
residing  in  the  state  of  Utah,  nor  the  union 
representatives  residing  here  have  the  neces- 
sary   authority    on    their    cwn    to    conduct 
meaningful    negotiations.    This    is    not    sur- 
prising, nor  do  I  criticize  this  fact.  The  com- 
panv does  business   in  many  statts.  There- 
fore, it  is  understandable  that  the  New  York 
office   will   set    policy   for   the   company,   and 
that    the    national    union    leaders    will    set 
policy    for    the    union.    We    are    not    being 
provincial  about  this  matter,  however,  I  feel, 
and  I  am  sure  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  Utah  feel  that  with  our  econ- 
omy so  closely  tied  to  the  widespread  oper- 
ations of  Kennecott,  both  the  officers  of  the 
company  and  the  officers  of  the  union,  even 
though  they  do  not  reside  here,  havi  got  to 
demonstrate  much  more  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Utah  than 
has   been   indicated   in    the    negotiations   to 
dite   The  patience  of  the  people  of  this  state 
with  the  situation  that  now  exists  is  rapidly 
being  exhausted. 

I  wish  to  urge  that  both  the  company  and 
the  union  request  the  Federal  Mediation 
Service  to  resume  negotiations  during  the 
week  commencing  Monday.  September  25th. 
If  no  meaningful  negotiations  take  place 
during  the  week.  I  would  like  to  request 
that  you  meet  with  me  In  my  office  at  9:00 
AM  on  Monday,  October  2nd  for  an  open 
discussion  of  the  present  status  of  the  nego- 
tiations, and  an  exploration  of  methods  to 
get  meaningful  negotiations  moving.  I  am 
making  a  similar  request  to  the  union  lead- 
ership in  Denver  and  Pittsburgh.  Enclosed 
Is  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  union.  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  Inform 
me  by  wire  of  your  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  this  request. 
Sincerely. 

Calvin  L.  Rampton. 

Governor. 


St.^te  of  Ut.\h. 
Salt  Lake  City.  September  22.  1967. 
Mr.  Joseph  Malonet. 

Vice  President.  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Dear  Mr  Malonkt:  The  work  stoppages  at 
Kennecotfs  Utah  properties  Is  now  In  its  70th 


day.  No  negotiations  toward  settlement  have 
been  conducted  here  in  Utah  since  August 
22nd.  one  month  ago  today,  and  so  far  I  am 
Informed,  no  negotiations  toward  settlement 
have  been  conducted  anywhere  since  the 
meeting  of  the  company  and  union  officials 
with  Secretaries  Wlrtz  and  Trowbridge  In 
Washington.  D.C.  on  September  6th.  Fur- 
thermore, the  negotiations  which  were  con- 
ducted before  that  date  have  reportedly 
moved  the  parties  no  nearer  a  solution  to  the 
problem  than  they  were  when  the  work  stop- 
page t>egnn  In  mid-July.  I  am  further  In- 
formed by  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Mediation' Service  that  there  presently  exist 
no  plans  for  further  negotiation. 

I  believe  that  disputes  between  labor  and 
management  should  be  settled  by  voluntary 
negotiations.  However,  negotiations  can  be 
successful  only  if  both  sides  bargain  In  good 
faith  with  full  motivation  to  achieve  a  solu- 
tion equitable  to  both  sides.  It  Is  difficult  to 
believe  that  more  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished to  date  had  both  sides  bargained 
aggressively,  but  fairly,  with  a  desire  to  set- 
tle the  basic  Issues  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that 
this  work  stoppage  Is  having  a  disasterous 
effect  upon  the  economy  of  the  state  of  Utah. 
Certainly.  Kennecott  company  Is  sufTering 
financially.  The  distress  of  the  miners  and 
their  families  Is  obvious  to  anyone  who  visits 
In  the  communities  where  they  live.  The 
revenues  of  the  state,  county  and  city  gov- 
ernments are  being  reduced  so  far  that  the 
ability  of  the  government  to  meet  its  com- 
mitments for  services  to  the  people  Is  being 
seriously  Impaired.  Some  day.  presumably, 
the  strike  will  be  settled,  but  In  the  mean- 
time every  day  that  It  goes  on  Is  costly  to  the 
company,  to  the  workers,  and  to  the  economy 
of  this  state.  Still,  In  spite  of  these  obvious 
facts,  nothing  Is  moving. 

I    have    conferred    frequently    diu-lng    the 
past  three  months  with  representatives  of  the 
company,  representatives  of  the  union,  and 
with    people    from    the    Federal    Mediation 
Service.   One   thing   Is   apparent   to   me.   al- 
though I  have  been  told  otherwise,  and  that 
Is  that  neither  the  company  representatives 
residing  in  the  stat«  of  Utah,  nor  the  union 
representitives  residing  here  have  the  nec- 
essary  authority   on   their   own    to   conduct 
meaningful    negotiations.   This    Is    not   sur- 
prising, nor  do  I  criticize  this  fact.  The  com- 
pany does  business  In  many  states.  Therefore, 
It  Is  understandable  that  the  New  York  office 
will  set  policy  for  the  company,  and  that  the 
national  union  leaders  will  set  policy  for  the 
union.  We  are  not  being  provincial  about  this 
matter,  however.  I  feel,  and  I  am  sure  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  Utah 
feel,  that  with  our  economy  so  closely  tied  to 
the  widespread  operations  of  Kennecott,  both 
the  officers  of  the  company  and  the  officers 
of  the  union,  even  though  they  do  not  reside 
here,   have  got  to  demonstrate  much   more 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
state  of  UUh  than  has  been  Indicated  in  the 
negotiations    to   date.   The   patience   of    the 
people  of  this  state  with  the  situation  that 
now  exists  is  rapidly  being  exhausted. 

I  wish  to  urge  that  both  the  company  and 
the  union  request  the  Federal  Mediation 
Service  to  resume  negotiations  during  the 
week  commencing  Monday,  September  25th. 
It  no  meaningful  negotiations  take  place 
during  the  week,  I  would  like  to  request  that 
yju  meet  with  me  in  my  office  at  9:00  A.M. 
on  Monday.  October  2nd  for  an  open  discus- 
sion of  the  present  status  of  the  negotiations, 
and  an  exploration  of  methods  to  get  mean- 
ingful negotiations  moving.  I  know  that  there 
are  representatives  of  other  unions  involved 
whose  presence  would  be  necessary  for  a 
complete  dlscuseion  of  these  matters.  As  I 
am  not  presently  acquainted  with  these  men, 
I  would  appreciate  It  very  much  If  you  would 
extend  my  Invitation  to  them  to  accompany 
you  at  this  meeting. 
I  am  making  a  similar  request  to  the  com- 


pany manjgement  in  New  York.  Enclosed  is 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  management,  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  Inform  me 
by  wire  of  your  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
this  request. 

Sincerely, 

C^LVIN  L.  Rampton, 

Governor. 


AMENDMENT  OP  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Renresentatives 
on  S. 1160. 

PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  ACT  OF  1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1160  >  to  amend  the  Communicatioiis  Act 
of  1934  by  extending  and  improving  the 
provisions  thereof  relating  to  grants  for 
construction  of  educational  television 
broadcasting  facilities,  by  authorizing  as- 
sistance in  the  construction  of  noncom- 
mercial educational  radio  broadcasting 
facilities,  by  establishing  a  nonprofit 
corporation  to  as.sist  in  establishing  in- 
novative educational  programs,  to  fa- 
cilitate educational  program  availability, 
and  to  aid  the  operation  of  educational 
broadcasting  facilities:  and  to  authorize 
a  comprehensive  study  of  instructional 
television  and  radio;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fubllc 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967". 
TITLE  I— CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILITIES 

EXTENSION     OF     DURATION     OF     CONSTRrCTION 
GRANTS     FOR    EDUCATIONAL    BROADCASTING 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  391  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  391 )  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence;  "There  are  also  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  such  section,  SIO.500.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $12,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970." 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1968"  and 
Inserting  in  li€u  thereof  "July  1.  1971". 

M.^XIMUM     ON     GRANTS     IN     ANY     STATE 

Sec.  102  Effective  with  respect  to  grants 
m.ide  from  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  June  30.  1967.  subsection  (b) 
of  section  392  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U  S.C.  392(b)  )  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  total  of  the  grants  made  under 
this  part  from  the  appropriation  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  the  construction  of  noncom- 
mercial educational  television  broadcasting 
facilities  and  noncommercial  educational 
radio  broadcasting  f  tcilities  in  any  State  may 
not  exceed  B'j  per  centum  of  such  appropri- 
ation." 

NONCOMMERCIAL    EDUCATIONAL    RADIO 
BRO.\DCASTING    FACILITIES 

SEC.  103.  (ai  Section  390  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (47  U-SC.  390)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "noncommercial"  be- 
fore "educational"  and  by  Inserting  "or 
radio"  after  "television". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  392  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  392 
(a)  )  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  Inserting  "noncommercial"  before  ■ed- 
ucational" and  by  inserting  "or  radio"  after 
"television"  In  so  much  thereof  as  precedes 
paragraph  ( 1 ) : 

(2)  striking  out  clause  (Bi   of  such  para- 
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graph  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "iBi  in 
the  case  of  a  project  for  television  facilities, 
the  State  noncommercial  educational  televi- 
sion agency  or.  In  tlie  case  of  a  project  for 
radio  facilities,  the  State  educational  radio 
agency,"; 

,3)  inserting  "(i)  In  the  case  of  a  project 
for  television  facilities,"  after  "(D)"  and 
•  noncommercial"  before  "educational"  In 
paragraph  (1)(D)  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph 
■•.  or  (U)  in  the  case  of  a  project  for  radio  fa- 
cilities, a  nonprofit  foundation,  corporation, 
or  association  which  is  organized  primarily  to 
engage  m  or  encourage  noncommercial  edu- 
cational radio  broadcasting  and  is  eligible  to 
receive  a  license  from  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission:  or  meets  the  require- 
ments of  clause  di  and  is  also  organized  to 
engage  in  or  encotu-age  such  radio  broad- 
casting and  is  eligible  for  such  a  license  for 
such  a  radio  station": 

(4)  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  adding  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•or  (E)  a  municipality  which  owns  and 
operates  a  broadcasting  facility  transmitting 
onlv  noncommercial  programs; " 

(5)  striking  out  "television"  in  paragraphs 
(2).  (3).  and  (4)   of  such  subsection; 

(6)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3) ,  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4i  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ":  and",  and  inserting  after  paragraph  (4) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  that,  in  the  case  of  an  application 
with  respect  to  radio  broadcasting  facilities, 
there  has  been  comprehensive  planning  for 
educational  broadcasting  facilities  and  serv- 
ices in  the  area  the  applicant  proposes  to 
serve  and  the  applicant  has  participated  in 
such  planning,  and  the  applicant  will  make 
the  most  efficient  use  of  the  frequency  as- 
signment." 

(C)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)"  and 
"noncommercial"  before  "educational  tele- 
vision broadcasting  facilities",  and  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  tiiereof  the  following  new- 
paragraph  ; 

"(2)  In  order  to  assure  proper  coordina- 
tion of  construction  of  noncommercial  edu- 
cational radio  broadcasting  facilities  within 
each  State  which  has  established  a  State 
educational  radio  agency,  each  applicant  for 
a  grant  under  this  section  for  a  project  for 
construction  of  such  facilities  in  such  State, 
other  than  such  agency,  shall  notify  such 
agency  of  each  application  for  such  a  grant 
which'  Is  submitted  by  it  to  the  Secretary, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  advise  such  agency 
with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  each  such 
application." 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "noncommercial"  be- 
fore "educational  television"  and  Inserting 
"or  noncommercial  educational  radio  broad- 
casting facilities,  as  the  case  may  be."  after 
"educational  television  broadcasting  facili- 
ties" in  clauses  (2)   and  (3). 

le)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  radio"  after  "tele- 
vision" in  "the  part  thereof  which  precedes 
oaragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "noncommercial" 
before  "educational  television  purposes"  in 
paragraph  (2)  thereof,  and  by  inserting  "or 
noncommercial  educational  radio  purposes, 
as  the  case  may  be"  after  "educational  tele- 
vision purposes'  in  such  paragraph  (2i. 

(f)(1)  Paragraph  (2i  of  section  394  of 
such  Act  (47  use.  394 1  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  educational  radio  broadcasting 
facilities"  after  "educational  television 
broadcasting  facilities."  and  by  Inserting  "or 
radio  broadcasting,  as  the  case  may  be"  after 
"necessary  for  television  broadcasting". 

(2)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  action  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  "The  term  State 
educational  television  agency'  means"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  terms  'State 
educational  television  agency'  and  'State  ed- 


ucational radio  agency'  mean,  with  respect 
to  television  broadcasting  and  radio  broad- 
casting, respectively.",  and  by  striking  out 
'educational  television"  in  clauses  (A)  and 
iCi  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
broadcasting". 

(g)  Section  397  of  such  Act  (47  U.S.C.  397) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  radio"  after 
"television"  In  clause  (2) . 

FEDERAL    SHARE    OF    COST    OF    CONSTRUCTION 

Sec  104.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  392  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
392(e))    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Upon  approving  any  application  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  any  project,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  grant  to  the  appli- 
cant In  the  amount  determined  by  him,  but 
not  exceeding  75  i>er  centum  of  the  amount 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  the  reason- 
able and  necessary  cost  of  such  project.  The 
Secretary  shall  pay  such  amount  from  the 
sum  available  therefor.  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  installments 
consistent  with  construction  progress,  .as  he 
may  determine." 

INCLUSION    OF    TERRITORIES 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  394 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  and  Insert- 
ing a  comma  In  lieu  thereof,  and  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  •', 
tlie  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands". 

(bi  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  is 
amended  bv  Inserting  "and,  in  the  case  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
means  the  High  Commissioner  thereof"  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

INCLUSION    OF    COSTS   OF    PLANNING 

Sec  106.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  394  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "in  the  case  of  apparatus  the 
acquisition  and  installation  of  wWch  is  so 
Included,  such  term  also  includes  planning 
therefor." 

TITLE  II— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NON- 
PROFIT EDUCATIONAL  BROADCASTING 
CORPOR.'V.TION 

Sec.  201.  Part  IV  of  title  III  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  Is  further  amended 
by— 

( 1 )  Inserting 

"SUBPART    A GRANTS    FOR    FACILITIES" 

immediately   above   the   heading   of  section 
390: 

(2)  striking  out  "part"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "subpart"  In  sections  390.  393, 
395,  and  396; 

(3)  redesignating  section  397  as  section 
398,  and  redesignating  section  394  as  section 
397  and  inserting  It  before  such  section  398. 
and  inserting  immediately  above  its  heading 
the  following; 

"SUBPART   C GENERAL" 

(4)  redesignated  section  396  as  section  394 
and  inserting  it  immediately  after  section 
393; 

(5)  Inserting  after  "broadcasting"  the  first 
time  it  appears  in  clause  (2)  of  the  section 
of  such  part  IV  redesignated  herein  as  sec- 
tion 398  ".  or  over  the  Corporation  or  any 
of  Its  grantees  or  contractors,  or  over  the 
charter  or  bylaws  of  the  Corporation.". 

(6)  Inserting  In  the  section  of  such  part 
IV  herein  redesignated  as  section  397  the 
following  new  papagraphs: 

"(6)  The  term  'Corporation'  means  the 
Corporation  authorized  to  be  established  by 
subpart  B  of  this  part. 

"(7)  The  term  'noncommercial  educa- 
tional broadcast  station'  means  a  television 
or  radio  broadcast  station,  which  (A)  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Public  Broad- 


casting Act  of  1967.  Is  eligible  to  be  licensed 
or  Is  licensed  by  the  Commission  as  a  non- 
commercial educational  radio  or  television 
broadcast  station  and  which  Is  owned  and 
operated  by  a  public  agency  or  nonprofit 
private  foundation,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion or  (B)  is  owned  and  operated  by  a  mu- 
nicipality and  which  transmits  only  non- 
commercial programs  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

"(8)  The  term  'interconnection'  means 
the  use  of  microwave  equipment,  boosters, 
translators,  repeaters,  airborne  systems,  com- 
munication space  satellites,  or  other  appa- 
ratus or  equipment  for  the  transmission  and 
distribution  of  television  or  radio  programs 
to  noncommercial  educational  television  or 
radio  broadcast  stations. 

"(9)  The  term  'educational  television  or 
radio  programs'  means  programs  which  are 
primarily  designed  for  educational  or  cul- 
tural purposes  and  not  primarily  for  amuse- 
ment or  entertainment  purposes" 

(7)  striking  out  the  heading  of  such  part 
IV  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"PART  IV — Grants  for  Noncommercial  Edu- 
cational Broadcasting  Facilities:  Corpo- 
ration for  Pltblic  Broadcasting" 

(8)  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  sec- 
tion herein  redesignated  as  section  398  the 
following: 

"editorlalizing    and    support    or    political 

CANDIDATES    PROHIBITED 

"Sec  399  No  noncommercial  educational 
broadcasting  station  may  engage  In  edito- 
rializing or  may  support  or  oppose  any  can- 
didate for  political  office." 

(9)  Inserting  after  section  395  the  follow- 
ing new  subpart: 

■SUBPART    B— CORPORATION    FOR    PUBLIC    BROAD- 
CASTING 

■Congressional  declaration  o/  policy 

"Sec.  396.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares — 

"  ( : )  that  it  is  in  the  public  Interest  to  en- 
cxjurage  the  growth  and  development  of  non- 
commercial educaUonal  radio  and  television 
broadcasting,  including  the  use  of  such  media 
for  instrucUonal  purposes; 

"(2)  that  expansion  and  development  of 
noncommercial  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting  and  of  diversity  of  its 
programing  depend  on  freedom.  Imagination, 
and  Initiative  on  both  the  local  and  national 
levels; 

"(3)  that  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  noncommercial  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting,  while  matters  of  Impor- 
tance for  private  and  local  development,  are 
also  of  appropriate  and  Important  concern  to 
the  Federal  Government; 

"(4)  that  It  furthers  the  general  welfare 
to  encourage  noncommercial  educational 
radio  and  t<;levlsion  broadcast  programing 
which  will  be  responsive  to  the  interests  of 
people  both  In  particular  localities  and 
tliroughout  the  United  States,  and  which  will 
constitute  an  expression  of  diversity  and  ex- 
cellence; 

"(5)  that  it  Is  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  complement, 
assist,  and  support  a  national  policy  that 
will  most  effectively  make  noncommercial 
educational  radio  and  television  service  avail- 
able to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States: 

"(6)  that  a  private  corporation  should  be 
created  to  facilitate  the  development  of 
educational  radio  and  television  broadcasting 
and  to  afford  maximum  protection  to  such 
broadcasting  from  extraneous  interference 
and  control. 

"Corporation  established 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  established 
a  nonprofit  corporation,  ^o  be  known  as  the 
'Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting',  which 
will  not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of 
the  United  States  Government.  The  Corpo- 
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ration  shall  be  subject  to  the  provtelona  of 
this  section,  and,  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  this  section,  to  the  District  ol  Columbia 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

•'Board  of  Directors 
•■(C)(li  The  Corporation  shall  have  a 
Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'Board'),  consisting 
of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Not  more  than  eight  members 
of  the  Board  may  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party. 

"(2)  The  members  of  the  Board  (A)  shall 
be  selected  from  among  citizens  of  the 
United  States  (not  regular  full-time  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States)  who  are  emi- 
nent in  such  fields  as  education,  cultural  and 
civic  affairs,  or  the  arts,  including  radio  and 
television;  |B)  shall  be  selected  so  as  to  pro- 
vide as  nearly  as  practicable  a  broad  repre- 
sentation of  various  regions  of  the  country, 
various  professions  and  occupations,  and 
various  kinds  of  talent  and  experience  appro- 
priate to  the  functions  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Corporation 

"(3)  The  members  of  the  initial  Board  of 
Directors  shall  serve  as  Incorporators  and 
shall  take  whatever  actions  are  necessary  to 
establish  the  Corporation  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

"(4)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  six  years;  execpt  that  (A) 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  ills  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term;  and  ( B  >  the  terms  of  office  of  members 
first  taking  office  shall  begin  on  the  date  of 
Incorporation  and  sh.iU  expire,  as  designated 
at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  five  at  the 
end  of  two  ye.irs,  five  at  the  end  of  four 
ye-irs,  and  five  at  the  end  of  six  years.  No 
member  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  in  excess 
of  two  consecutive  terms  of  six  years  each. 
Notwlthstiinding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  a  member  whose  terra  has 
expired  may  serve  until  his  successor  has 
qualified. 

"(5 1  Any  vf  cancy  in  the  Board  shall  not 
affect  its  power,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointments 
were  made. 

"Election  of  Chairmari:  compensation 
"(di  (1)  The  President  shall  designate  one 
of  the  members  first  appointed  to  the  Board 
as  Chairman;  thereafter  the  members  of  the 
Board  shall  annually  elect  one  of  their  num- 
ber as  Chairman  The  members  nf  the  Board 
shall  also  elect  one  or  more  of  them  as  a  Vice 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairmen. 

"(2)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not, 
by  reason  of  such  membership,  be  deemed  to 
be  employees  of  the  United  States  They 
shall,  while  attending  meetings  of  the  Board 
or  while  engaged  in  duties  related  to  such 
meetings  or  in  other  activities  of  the  Board 
pursuant  to  this  subpart  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
day  Including  travel  time,  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence, 
equal  to  that  authorized  by  law  (5  US.C. 
57031  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently. 

"Officers  and  employees 
"(e)  (1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a 
President,  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be 
named  and  appointed  by  the  Board  for  terms 
and  at  rates  of  compensation  fixed  by  the 
Board  No  individual  other  than  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  may  be  an  officer  of  the 
Corporation  No  officer  of  the  Corporation, 
other  than  the  Chairman  and  any  Vice 
Chairman,  may  receive  any  salary  or  other 
compensation  from  any  source  other  than 
the  Corporation  during  the  period  of  his  em- 


ployment   by    the    Corporation.    All    officers 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (c)(1)  of  this  secUon. 
no  political  teet  or  qualification  shall  be 
used  in  selecting,  appointing,  promoting,  or 
taking  other  persormel  actions  with  respect 
to  officers,  agents,  and  employees  of  the 
Corporation. 
"Nonprofit  and  nonpolitical  nature  of  the 
Corporation 

'•(Dd)  The  Corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

"(2)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets  of 
the  Corporation  shall  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  any  director,  officer,  employee,  or  any  other 
individual  except  as  salary  or  reasonable 
compensation  for  services, 

"(3)  The  Corporation  may  not  contribute 
to  or  otherwise  support  any  political  party 
or  candidate  for  elective  public  office. 

"Purposes  and  activities  of  the  Corporation 

"(g)  (1>  In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives 
and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subpart, 
as  set  out  in  subsection  (a),  the  Corporation 
Is  authorized  to — 

"(A)  facilitate  the  full  development  of  ed- 
ucational broadcasting  in  which  programs  of 
high  quality,  obtained  from  diverse  sources, 
will  be  made  available  to  noncommercial 
educational  television  or  radio  broadcast  sta- 
tions, with  strict  adherence  to  objectivity 
and  balance  in  all  programs  of  a  contro- 
versial nature; 

"(B)  assist  in  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  a  system  of  interconnection  to 
be  used  for  the  distribution  of  educational 
television  or  radio  programs  so  that  all  non- 
commercial educational  television  or  radio 
broadcast  stations  that  wish  to  may  broad- 
cast the  programs  at  times  chosen  by  the 
stations; 

"(C)  assist  In  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  one  or  more  systems  of  non- 
commercial educational  television  or  radio 
broadcast  stations  throughout  the  United 
States; 

"(D)  carry  out  Its  purposes  and  functions 
and  engage  In  Its  activities  In  ways  that  will 
most  effectively  assure  the  maximum  free- 
dom of  the  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision or  radio  broadcast  systems  and  local 
stations  from  interference  with  or  control  of 
program  content  or  other  activities. 

"(2)  Included  in  the  activities  of  the  Cor- 
poration authorized  for  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  are.  among  others  not  specifi- 
cally named — 

"(A)  to  obtain  grants  from  and  to  make 
contracts  with  individuals  and  with  private. 
State,  and  Federal  agencies,  organizations, 
and  Institutions; 

"(B)  to  contract  with  or  make  grants  to 
program  production  entitles,  individuals,  and 
selected  noncommercial  educational  broad- 
cast stations  for  the  production  of.  and  oth- 
erwise to  procure,  educational  television  or 
radio  programs  for  national  or  regional  dis- 
tribution to  noncommercial  educational 
broadcast  stations; 

"(C)  to  make  payments  to  existing  and 
new  noncommercial  educational  broadcast 
stations  to  aid  in  financing  local  educational 
television  or  radio  programing  costs  of  such 
stations,  particularly  Innovative  approaches 
thereto,  and  other  costs  of  operation  of  such 
stations; 

"(D)  to  establish  and  maintain  a  library 
and  archives  of  noncommercial  educational 
television  or  radio  programs  and  related  ma- 
terials and  develop  public  awareness  of  and 
disseminate  information  about  noncommer- 
cial educational  television  or  radio  broad- 
casting by  various  means,  including  the  pub- 
lication of  a  Journal; 

"(El  to  arrange,  by  grant  or  contract  with 
appropriate  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies, organizations,  or  institutions,  for  inter- 


connection facilities  suitable  for  distribution 
and  transmission  of  educitional  television  or 
radio  programs  to  noncommercial  educational 
broadcast  stations; 

"(F)  to  hire  or  accept  the  voluntary  serv- 
ices of  consultants,  experts,  advisory  boards, 
and  panels  to  aid  the  Corporation  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  section; 

"(G)  to  encourage  the  creation  of  new 
noncommercial  educational  broadcast  sta- 
tions in  order  to  enhance  such  service  on  a 
local.  State,  regional,  and  national  basis: 

"(H)  conduct  (directly  or  through  grants 
or  contracts)  research,  demonstrations,  or 
training  in  matters  related  to  noncommercial 
educational  television  or  radio  broadcasting. 
"(3 1  To  carry  out  the  foregoing  purposes 
and  engage  in  the  foregoing  activities,  the 
Corporation  shall  have  the  usual  powers  con- 
ferred upon  a  nonprofit  corporation  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation 
Act.  except  that  the  Corporation  may  not  own 
or  operate  any  television  or  radio  broadc.ist 
station,  system,  or  network,  or  interconnec- 
tion or  program  production  facility. 

"Authori3ation  for  free  or  reduced  rate 
interconnection  service 
"(h)  Nothing  in  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended,  or  In  any  other  provision 
of  law  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  United 
States  communications  common  carriers 
from  rendering  free  or  reduced  rate  com- 
munications interconnection  services  to 
grantees  of  or  contractors  with  the  corpora- 
tion and  local  noncommercial  educational 
television  or  radio  broadcast  stations,  sub- 
ject to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  may 
prescribe. 

"Report  to  Congress 
"(1)  The  Corporation  shall  submit  an  an- 
nual report  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  on  cr  before  the  31st  day  of 
December  of  each  year  The  report  shall  In- 
clude a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report 
of  the  Corporation's  operations,  activities. 
financial  condition,  and  accomplishments 
under  this  section  and  may  include  such 
recommendations  as  the  Ciorporation  deems 
appropriate. 

"Right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend 
"(J)   The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend 
this  secUon  at  any  time  Is  expressly  reserved. 
"Financing 
"(k)(l)    There   are   authorized   to   be   ap- 
propriated for  expenses  of  the   Corporation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  the 
sum  of  S9.000!000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  no  grant  or  contract 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  provide  for 
payment  from  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  for  any  one  project 
or  to  any  one  station  of  more  than  $250,000. 

"Reccnd?  and  audit 

"(l)(n(A)  The  accounts  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  Independent  certified  public  accountants 
or  independent  licensed  public  accountants 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  State  or  other  political  sulxilvision  of  the 
Uriited  States.  The  audits  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of 
the  Corporation  are  normally  kept.  All  books, 
accounts,  financial  records,  report^s,  files,  and 
all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  belong- 
ing to  or  in  use  by  the  Corporation  and 
necessary  to  facllltat.e  the  audits  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  person  or  persons  con- 
ducting the  audits;  and  full  facilities  for  veri- 
fying transactions  with  the  balances  or  se- 
curities held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents 
and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  such 
person  or  persons. 

"(B)   The  report  of  each  such  Independent 
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audit  shall  be  Included  In  the  annual  report 
reqiured  by  subsection  (i)  of  this  section. 
The  audit  rejxjrt  shall  set  forth  the  scope 
of  the  audit  and  include  such  statements  as 
are  necessary  to  present  fairly  the  Corpora- 
tion's assets  and  liabilities,  surplus  or  deficit, 
with  an  analysis  of  the  changes  therein  dur- 
ing the  year,  supplemented  in  reasonable 
detail  by' a  statement  of  the  Corporation's 
income  and  expenses  during  the  year,  and 
a  statement  of  the  sources  and  application  of 
funds,  together  with  the  independent 
auditor's  opinion  of  those  statements. 

"(2)  (A)  The  financial  transactions  of  the 
Corporation  for  any  fiscal  year  during  which 
Federal  funds  are  available  to  finance  any 
portion  of  its  operation  shall  be  subject  to 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  In 
accordance  with  the  principles  and  proce- 
dures applicable  to  commercial  corjwrate 
transactions  and  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  The 
audit  shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or 
places  where  account.s  of  the  Corporation  are 
normally  kept.  Tlie  representative  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  have  access 
to  all  books,  accounts,  records,  reports,  files, 
and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  property 
belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  Ckjrporation 
pertaining  to  its  financial  transactions  and 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit,  and  they 
shall  be  afforded  full  facilities  for  verifying 
transactions  with  the  balances  or  sectirltles 
held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  cus- 
todians. All  such  books,  accounts,  records. 
reports,  files,  papers  and  property  of  the 
Corporation  shall  remain  in  possession  and 
custody  of  the  Corporation. 

"(B)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress.  The  report  to  the  Congress  .shall 
contain  such  comments  and  Information  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  necessary 
to  inform  Congress  of  the  financial  opera- 
tions and  condition  of  the  Corporation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  with  re- 
spect thereto  as  he  may  deem  advisable.  The 
report  shall  also  show  specifically  any  pro- 
gram, expenditure,  or  other  financial  trans- 
action or  undertaking  observed  in  the  course 
of  the  audit,  which.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  has  been  carried  on  or 
made  without  authority  of  law.  A  copy  of 
each  report  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  Secretary,  and  to  the  Corpora- 
tion at  the  time  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
"(3)  (A)  Each  rec.pient  of  assistance  by 
grant  or  contract,  other  than  a  fixed  price 
contract  awarded  pursuant  to  competitive 
bidding  procedures,  under  this  section  shall 
keep  such  records  as  may  be  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  the 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect or  undertaking  In  connection  with  which 
such  assistance  is  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as 
win  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

"(B)  The  Corporation  or  any  of  Its  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purp>ose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books.  d(X'uments.  papers,  and  records  of 
the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  assistance 
received  under  this  section.  The  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  his 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall  also 
have  access  thereto  for  such  purp)ose  during 
any  fiscal  year  for  which  Federal  funds  are 
available  to  the  Corporation." 
TITLE  III— STUDY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL  TELEVISION  BROAD- 
CASTING 

STtTOY    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  conduct, 
directly  or  by  contract,  and  in  consultation 
with  other  Interested  Federal  agencies,  a 
study  of  Instructional  television,  including 
Its    relationship    to    educational    television 


broadcasting  and  such  other  aspects  thereof 
as  may  assist  In  determining  whether  Fed- 
eral aid  should  be  provided  therefor  and  the 
form  that  aid  should  take,  and  which  may 
aid  communities.  Institutions,  or  agencies  in 
determining  whether  and  to  what  extent  such 
activities  should  be  used. 

CONTENT    OF    STUDY 

Sec.  302.  Such  study  shall  be  comprehen- 
sive in  nature  and  shall  cover  particularly 
such  items  as: 

(1)  the  quality  and  content  of  existing 
programs  and  how  they  can  be  improved; 

(2)  the  financial  factors  Involved  in  use  of 
Instructional  television  in  educational  insti- 
tutions; 

(3)  the  relative  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages of  using  instructional  television  as 
compared  with  other  media; 

(4)  the  advantages  and  disadvanti>ges  of 
closed-circuit  television; 

(5)  the  relationship  between  Instructional 
and  educational  television:  and 

(6)  new  technology  not  now  available,  in- 
cluding flexible  teacher-controlled  sched- 
uling of  programs  based  on  videotapes,  discs, 
films,  and  other  materials  or  devices, 

DURATION    OF    STtTOT 

Sec.  303.  The  study  authorized  by  this  title 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  on  or  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969. 

APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  304.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  study  authorized  by  this 
title  sucli  sums,  not  exceeding  $500,000.  as 
may  be  necessary. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  by  extending  and  improving 
the  provisions  thereof  relating  to  grants 
for  construction  of  educational  television 
broadcasting  facilities,  by  authorizing 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  non- 
commercial educational  radio  broad- 
casting facilities,  by  establishing  a  non- 
profit corporation  to  assist  in  establish- 
ing innovative  educational  programs,  to 
facilitate  educational  program  availabil- 
ity, and  to  aid  the  operation  of  educa- 
tional broadcasting  facilities;  and  to  au- 
thorize a  comprehensive  study  of  in- 
structional television;  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  House  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  apix)int 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Magnu- 
SON.  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Mr  Pearson  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PLEDGING  EARLY  ACTION  ON 
HOUSE-PASSED  BILL  TO  ELECT  A 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL 
BOARD 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  for  those  of 
us  who  have  labored  over  the  years  in 
the  vineyard  of  greater  progress  for  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  pas- 
sage yesterday  by  the  other  distinguished 
body,  with  an  overwhelming  margin  of 
324  yeas  to  3  nays,  of  a  locally  elected 
School  Board  bill  marks  another  plus  In 
what  has  already  been  recorded  as  a  ban- 
ner legislative  year  for  good  government 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Some  weeks  ago.  the  Congress  approved 
President  Johnson's  reorganization  plan 
for  a  single  commissioner-council  type 


system  of  local  government,  a  major 
step  toward  what  many  of  us  hope  will 
be  a  goal  of  true  representative  local 
government.  That  plan  is  already  in  the 
implementation  stage.  This  body  con- 
firmed last  week  the  nominations  of 
Waiter  E.  Washington  as  Commissioner 
and  Thomas  W.  Fletcher  as  Assistant  to 
the  Commissioner.  Nominations  for  the 
9-member  City  Council  are  anticipated 
in  the  immediate  future 

Today,  the  Senate  has  before  It  for 
consideration  the  House-passed  School 
Board  bill,  H.R,  13042.  This  bill  was  a  re- 
sponse to  a  recommendation  made  to  the 
Congress  early  in  August  by  President 
Johnson  "ic  modernize  the  structure  of 
the  District's  educational  system  by  pro- 
viding for  the  popular  election  of  its 
School  Board." 

As  another  step  in  what  appears  to  be 
the  beginning  of  an  era  of  greater  de- 
mocracy for  the  Nation's  Capital  City, 
may  I  pledge  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  will 
schedule  early  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  joined  several  weeks  ago  as  a  co- 
sponsor  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  "Mr.  Education  "  of 
the  Senate,  in  introducing  a  Senate 
counterpart  of  the  House  bill.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  will  handle  the  elected 
School  Board  bill  before  the  District  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee.  He  has  promised  to 
move  it  along  with  expeditious  hearings 
and  prompt  action,  in  his  usual  capable 
manner. 

An  elected  Sch(X)l  Board,  more  com- 
monplace than  not  in  the  50  States  of  this 
country,  would  be  new  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Historically  speaking,  the  Dis- 
trict's first  Board  of  Education  was  ap- 
pointed by  an  elected  City  Council  back 
in  1804  And  the  first  President  of  that 
Board  of  Education  was  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, In  fact,  his  School  Board  duties 
were  an  addition  to  his  more  demanding 
responsibilities  as  the  fourth  President  of 
the  United  States. 

As  an  interesting  historical  side  note, 
I  am  advised  that  the  first  District  Board 
of  Education  met  in  the  Chambers  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  here  in  the  Capitol. 

Never  before  has  the  District  had  an 
elected  School  Board.  However,  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  89th  Congress  on  July  22.  1965, 
approved  legislation  providing  for  the 
popular  election  of  a  School  Board.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  in  the  90th  Con- 
gre.ss  will  again  duplicate  that  action 
and  pa.ss  this  bill  at  an  early  time. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks a  letter  sent  to  me  this  date  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
pressing his  wholehearted  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  trust  that  my  colleagues 
who  believe  in  the  future  of  Washington. 
D.C.  will  again  support  an  elected  School 
Board  as  they  did  in  1965. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  White  House. 
Wash:ngton,  D.C,  September  26, 1967. 
Hon.  Alan  Bible. 

Chairman,    Committee    on    the    District    of 
Columbia,  U.S.  Senate,  Washivgton.  DC. 
Dear  Alan:   Yeeterday  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives acted  to  bring  democracy  closer 
to  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
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by  making  them  responsible  for  the  election 

of  their  own  schoo!  board 

By  an  overwhelming  vote  of  324  to  3.  the 
House  carried  forward  the  much  needed 
modernization  of  the  Districts  educational 
system  which  I  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress on  August  16.  1967. 

The  speed  and  virtual  unanimity  of  the 
House  action  underscores  both  the  urgency 
of  replacing  the  present  archaic  selection 
system  and  the  wide  acceptance  of  the 
legislation  drawn  to  meet  this  need.  The 
bill  parsed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
Incorporates  each  of  the  provisions  recom- 
mended as  central  to  reform  In  my  August 
16  message.  It  would  : 

Create  an  11-member  school  board;  eight 
to  be  selected  by  school  electoral  ward,  and 
three  at  large. 

Set  the  following  requirements  for  board 
membership:  Eligibility  to  vote.  District 
residence  for  at  least  three  years,  residence 
In  the  school  electoral  ward  for  at  least  one 
year. 

Provide  for  staggered  four-year  terms  of 
ofBce. 

The  House-passed  bill  calls  for  election  of 
the  first  School  Board  on  April  16.  1968.  This 
sets  a  tight  time  schedule  for  completion 
of  the  many  tasks  necessary  to  assure  an 
orderly  election.  The  city  must  be  divided 
into  school  electoral  wards.  The  Board  of 
Elections  must  conduct  a  new  registration 
for  all  citizens. 

Candidates  must  be  Identified  and  nomi- 
nating petitions  filed  56  days  In  advance  of 
the  election.  Campaigns  must  be  mounted 
not  only  In  each  ward,  but  clty-wlde  for 
those  seeking  the  three  at-large  seats. 

As  you  can  see.  prompt  action  Is  essential 
If  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  to  have  the 
time  It  needs  to  prepare  for  the  election  of 
Its  school  officials  next  April.  I  hope  your 
Committee  win  act  as  soon  as  possible  to 
open  the  way  for  early  passage  by  the  Sen- 
ate 

Together,  the  Congress  and  the  President 
have  brought  Twentieth  Century  Govern- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia  The  recent 
reorganization  unburdened  it  of  outmoded 
municipal  machinery. 

This  bill  would  carry  forward  the  momen- 
tum of  reform  by  producing  a  modem. 
strong  system  of  educational  leadership  for 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  for  the  150,000 
school  children  who  live  here. 

The  Administration  stands  ready  to  assist 
your  Committee  in  every  appropriate  way. 
This  Is  the  time  for  action — when  new  gov- 
ernment is  bringing  new  promise  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  City. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


VIETNAM— THE  TONKIN  GULF 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
discussion  which  took  place  here  this 
afternoon,  charges  were  made  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  ex- 
ceeded his  authority  as  granted  under 
the  Tonki.!  Gulf  resolution.  I  disagree 
completely  with  those  charges.  I  have 
been  in  disagreement  with  the  President 
in  many  instances,  but  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  stand  by  his  side  when  charges  are 
made  against  him  that  are  completely 
unjustified. 

In  the  August  22  Congressional  Rec- 
ord there  appears  a  statement  by  me 
dealing  with  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion.  I  will  read  a  brief  part  of  It  but.  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  statement  which  I 
made  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  said: 


Mr  Lausche.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  the  Congress  must  act  on  its 
own.  It  has  been  said  this  Is  an  undeclared 
war  prosecuted  by  the  President.  It  further 
has  been  said  that  the  President  Is  Incorrect 
In  saying  he  can  do  as  he  pleases.  Moreover, 
the  statement  has  been  made  that  we  have 
the  largest  defense  budget  In  the  history  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  last  several  days  the 
discussion  In  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations has  been;  What  authority  did  we 
give  to  the  President  In  the  Tonkin  reso- 
lution In  1964?  It  Is  that  subject  that  I  wish 
to  discuss  with  Senators  to  refresh  their 
memories  as  to  exactly  what  happened.  I 
shall  proceed  immediately  to  the  discussion 
which  took  place  on  August  6.  1964.  I  submit, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  discussion  is  of  the 
most  vital  importance,  and  is  concerned  with 
the  problem  confronting  the  people  of  our 
Nation  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 

of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  3  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  continue  to  read  from 
my  statement: 

Is  the  President  violating  his  authority? 
Has  he  usurped  powers  which  do  not  belong 
to  him?  If  he  has  usurped  powers  he  should 
be  Impeached,  but  I  respectfully  say  to  Sen- 
ators that  an  examination  of  what  took  place 
on  August  6.  1964,  will  show  clearly  that 
the  President  is  acting  completely  within  the 
authority  given  to  him  by  the  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. I  shall  now  proceed  to  read  what  took 
place  on  August  6,  1964.  The  proceedings  are 
carried  in  the  Concression.^l  Record: 

I  shall  not  now  read  the  discussion 
that  took  place,  but  to  any  reasonable- 
minded  individual  who  will  read  that  dis- 
cussion and  pay  particular  attention  to 
what  was  said  by  Senator  Fulbright, 
Senator  Mansfield,  and  other  Senators, 
no  other  conclusion  can  be  reached  than 
that  we  gave  to  the  President  the  power 
which  he  is  exercising. 

The  culmination  of  what  took  place  is 
reflected  by  a  question  put  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brew- 
ster! : 

Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

He  directed  his  question  to  me. 
Mr.  Brewster  was  .speaking: 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  see  warfare  not 
so  very  far  from  this  area. 

Senator  Brewster  was  a  member  of 
the  military  of  the  United  States — 

And  It  was  very  mean.  I  would  look  with 
great  dismay  on  a  situation  Involving  the 
landing  of  large  land  armies  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Asia.  So  my  question  is  whether  there 
Is  anything  in  the  resolution  which  would 
authorize  or  recommend  or  approve  the  land- 
ing of  large  American  armies  in  Vietnam  or 
in  China. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  unanimous  consent  for  3  more 
minutes?  I  ask  this  without  hesitation 
because  I  listened  to  an  exchange  of 
words  that  went  on  for  a  half  an  hour 
on  this  very  subject. 

May  I  have  that  consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  continue  to  read. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster]   is  still  speaking: 

Now.  the  query  Is,  what  did  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  answer? 
What   did   the  manager  of   the   bill  say? 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Commiitee,  of  course,  is  Mr.  Ful- 
bright. Now  I  read  Mr.  Fulbright's 
answer: 

There  is  nothing  in  the  resolution,  as  I 
read  it,   that  contemplates  it. 

That  is.  the  landing  of  the  forces  in 

the  land  area  of  South  Vietnam  or  in 

the  land  area  of  China. 

Theii  Mr.  Fulbright  went  on  to  say: 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  is  the  last 

thing  we  would  want  to  do. 

He  further  went  on  to  say: 

However— 

And  this  is  Senator  Fulbright  speak- 
ing— 

the   language   of    the   resolution    would    not 
prevent  It. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  practically 
the  culmination  of  the  discussion.  Sena- 
tor F'ulbright  gave  the  answer,  that  the 
language  of  the  resolution  would  not 
prevent  the  landing  of  troops. 

I  am  not  now  arguing  whether  the 
landing  of  troops  and  the  number  that 
have  been  landed  is  right.  My  argument 
is  directed  to  those  who  contend  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
usurping  his  powers,  and  to  one  Senator 
who  spoke  about  the  President  being 
impeached 

Mr.  President,  the  best  way  to  give 
comfort  and  aid  to  our  enemy  is,  in  this 
critical  period,  to  talk  about  the  im- 
peacliment  of  the  President,  to  talk  about 
the  claim  that  he  is  abusing  and  usurp- 
ing his  powers,  when  a  reading  of  the 
Record  will  show  that,  in  a  discussion 
that  lasted  for  2  hours,  repeatedly  state- 
ments were  made  that  the  President 
would  have  full  power  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
my  statement  and  the  colloquy  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  August  22,  1967,  issue  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  Record  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  the  Congress  must  act  on  its 
own  It  has  been  said  this  is  an  undeclared 
war  prosecuted  by  the  President.  It  further 
has  been  said  that  the  President  is  incorrect 
In  saying  he  can  do  as  he  pleases.  Moreover, 
the  statement  has  been  made  that  we  have 
the  largest  defense  budget  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  several  days  the 
discussion  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations has  been:  What  authority  did  we  give 
to  the  President  In  the  Tonkin  resolution 
In  1964?  It  is  that  subject  that  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss with  Senators  to  refresh  their  memories 
as  to  exactly  what  happened.  I  shall  proceed 
Immediately  to  the  discussion  which  took 
place  on  August  6.  1954.  I  submit.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  this  discussion  is  of  the  most 
vital  importance,  and  is  concerned  with  the 
problem  confronting  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion today. 

Is  the  President  violating  his  authority? 
Has  he  usurpjed  powers  which  do  not  belong 
to  him?  If  he  has  usurped  powers  he  should 
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be  Impjeached,  but  I  resp>ectfully  say  to  Sen- 
ators that  an  examination  of  what  took  place 
on  Augtist  6,  1964,  will  show  clearly  that  the 
President  is  acting  completely  within  the 
authority  given  to  him  by  the  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. I  shall  now  proceed  to  read  what  took 
place  on  August  6.  1964.  The  proceedings  are 
carried  in  the  Congressional  Record  : 

"Maintenance  of  International  Peace  and 
Security   in  Southeast  Asia 

"Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Vietnam  resolution  be  laid  before  the 
Senate.  It  has  been  cleared  ^^ith  the  chair- 
men of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with 
the  ranking  members  of  those  committees, 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Dirksen].  and  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  |Mr.  Morse],  who  Is 
interested  in  the  subject." 

Following  the  statement  made  by  Senator 
Mansfield,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  rose,  and  I  ask  Senators  to  listen 
carefully  to  what  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  said  with  respect 
to  the  Tonkin  resolution : 

"Mr.  Ft  lbricht.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  Senate  on  yesterday,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Forces,  headed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RvssEt-L|.  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  met  Jointly  this  morning  to  take 
testimony  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  189." 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  |Mr.  Ful- 
bright]. still  speaking,  said: 

"Mr.  President,  I  recommend  the  prompt 
and  overwhelming  endorsement  of  the  resolu- 
tion now  before  tlie  Senate.  The  resolution, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services 
with  only  one  dis.=entlng  vote,  endorses  the 
wise  and  necessjiry  action  of  President  John- 
son in  ordering  the  7th  fleet  and  Its  air  units 
to  take  appropriate  measures  in  response  to 
the  unprovoked  attacks  on  American  naval 
vessels  by   North  Vietn.imese  torpedo  boats. 

"The  resolution  further  expresses  the  ap- 
proval and  support  of  the  Congress  for  the 
determination  of  the  President" — 

I  want  to  emphasize  this — 
"to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  now 
and  in  the  future  to  restrain  or  repel  Com- 
munist aggression  In  Southeast  Asia." 

I  now  skip  a  bit  of  the  discussion  and  I 
go  down  to  the  most  important  part  of  what 
took  place. 

•  •  •  a  • 

Mr.  Lausche.  This  Is  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]  speaking: 

"I  had  the  opportunity  to  see  warfare  not 
so  very  far  from  this  area,  and  It  was  very 
mean.  I  would  look  with  great  dismay  on 
a  situation  involving  the  landing  of  large 
land  armies  on  the  Continent  of  Asia.  So  my 
question  is  whether  there  is  anything  in  the 
resolution  which  would  authorize  or  rec- 
ommend or  approve  the  landing  of  large 
American  armies  in  Vietnam  or  in  China." 

Now  the  query  is,  What  did  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
answer?  What  did  the  manager  of  the  bill 
say? 

Mr.  President,  I  want  you  to  listen  care- 
fully to  what  was  said; 

""There  Is  nothing  in  the  resolution,  as  I 
read  it,  that  contemplates  It." 

That  Is.  the  landing  of  forces  In  the  land 
area  of  South  Vietnam  or  In  the  land  area 
of  China. 

The  manager  of  the  bill  went  on  to  say: 

"I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  that  is  the 
best  thing  we  would  want  to  do" — 

Mr.  Fulbright.  The  last  thing. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Last  thing. 

Mr.  Lausche  Last  thing  we  would  want  to 
do;  yes. 

But  listen  further — 
"however,    the    language    of    the    resolution 
would  not  prevent  it.  ' 

Would  not  prevent  what?  The  landing  of 


forces  in  South  Vietnam  and  If  necessary 
in  China. 

I  did  not  agree  with  that.  That  is  what 
the  chairman  answered  thus  far. 

"However,  the  language  of  the  resolution 
would  not  prevent  it.  It  would  authorize 
whatever  the  Commander  in  Chief  feels  is 
necessary." 

Who  is  the  Commander  in  Chief?  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

The  chairman,  or  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
further  answering: 

"It  does  not  restrain  the  Executive  from 
doing  it.  Whether  or  not  that  should  ever  be 
done  is  a  matter  of  wisdom  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  exist  at  the  particular  time 
it  Is  contemplated." 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  that  statement? 
The  action  taken  should  be  commensurate 
with  the  demands  of  the  circumstances  ex- 
isting at  the  time  that  the  action  is  taken. 

The  manager  of  the  bill  further  spealiing; 

"This  kind  of  question  should  more 
properly  be  addressed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Speaking 
for  my  own  committee,  everyone  I  have 
heard  hrs  said  that  the  last  thing  we  want 
to  do  is  to  become  involved  In  a  land  war  in 
Asia." 

That  is  the  last  thing  that  I  want  to  do. 
It  is  the  last  thing  that  the  President  wants 
to  do. 

"That  our  power  is  sea  and  air.  and  that 
this  is  what  we  hope  will  deter  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  the  North  Vietnamese  from 
spreading  the  war.  That  is  what  Is  contem- 
plated.   The   resolution" — 

This  is  the  final  sentence — 

"The  resolution  does  not  prohibit  that,  or 
any  kind  of  other  activity." 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Maryland  re- 
members the  question  being  asked,  and  he 
understands  that  that  is  the  answer  that 
was  given  to  him.  It  was  not  in  conformity 
with  what  he  hoped  would  be  the  answer 
but  It  was,  nevertheless,  the  answer,  that  the 
President  was  given  full  power  to  assign  the 
troops  of  the  United  States  in  Southeast 
Asia  in  a  manner  that  would  meet  the 
circumstances  that  existed. 

Then  Senator  Morton,  who  is  not  here 
now.  addressing  the  Presiding  Officer,  said : 

"Mr.  President,  first.  I  sny  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  that  I  ap- 
prove the  action  ..lat  has  been  taken,  and 
I  approve  this  resolution.  On  the  matter 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  can  we  not  associate 
our  presence  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  to  a 
degree  with  our  own  interpretation  of  otir  ob- 
ligations under  the  SEATO  Treaty?" 

Senator  Ellender.  according  to  my  recol- 
lection, questioned  whether  or  not  there  was 
a  definite  attack  by  North  Vietnam  upon  our 
ships  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  The  query  at 
that  time  was.  Did  we  falsify?  Did  we  delib- 
erately claim  that  we  were  attacked  when  in 
fact  we  were  not? 

I  continue  reading: 

"Mr.  Fulbright.  Yes;  I  made  mention  of 
it.  That  is  a  further  reEponsibility  that  we 
undertook  in  alining  ourselves  with  other 
countries  in  trying  to  bring  peace  and  stabil- 
ity into  this  area.  That  was  another  obliga- 
tion which  we  undertook.  It  fortifies  our 
right  on  responsibility  for  being  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin." 


Mr.  Lausche.  I  will  conclude  in  3  minutes. 
I  want  to  say  respectfully  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  the  issue  before  the  country 
today  is  whether  the  President  is  transgress- 
ing his  authority. 

I  have  no  reason  to  be  deeply  sympathetic 
to  the  President.  He  has  rejected  my  recom- 
mendations and  my  prop>osalE  time  and  time 
again,  but  I  think  in  this  matter  he  has 
acted  completely  within  his  authority. 


Tlie  Senator  from  Kentucky  |Mr.  Morton) 
was  speaking: 

"I  believe  the  action  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent nelps  to  avoid  any  miscalculations  on 
the  part  of  either  the  North  Vietnamese  or 
the  Chinese  Communists.  I  believe  the  joint 
resolution  gives  that  policy  further  strength. 
In  my  opinion,  the  three  major  wars  in 
which  we  have  been  involved  in  this  century 
have  come  about  by  miscalculation  on  the 
part  of  the  aggressor." 

I  now  conclude.  Miscalculation  on  the  part 
of  the  aggressor.  Miscalculation  that  the 
United  States  would  not  stand  firm.  Those 
are  the  final  words. 

In  summary,  I  say  to  this  body,  while  1 
have  been  in  disagreement  with  the  Presi- 
dent, while  he  has  rejected  my  recommenda- 
tions, in  my  opinion,  under  the  Tonkin  reso- 
lution he  was  given  the  full  authority  that  he 
is  now  exercising. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
not  pass  the  buck.  We  adopted  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution.  We  were  the  ones 
who  acted.  Let  us  act  honorably  now  in 
our  capacity  as  Members  of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  an  additional  one- 
half  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  object  to  30 
more  seconds. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  act  honorably 
in  our  capacity  as  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  sharing  the 
responsibility  that  is  ours 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  keen  interest  to  much  if  not  all  of 
the  debate  which  has  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour  today,  initiated  by 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  the  subject,  of  course,  beinjr 
Vietnam. 

In  my  own  view,  while  that  debate  Ls 
always  interesting,  as  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors are  always  interesting,  much  of  it  is 
irrelevant  and  immaterial  to  any  issue 
confronting  the  country  today.  To  me. 
what  we  did  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion is  over  the  dam.  and  was  years  ago 
Arguing  about  It  now,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  is  largely  a  waste  of  time.  We 
shall  have  full  opportunity  to  consider 
the  respective  powers  of  the  President 
and  Congress  shortly  when  we  shall 
have.  I  hope,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  a  joint  resolution 
dealing  with  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
having  to  do  with  the  making  of  com- 
mitments by  the  President  without  the 
approval  of  Congress.  We  will  have  a 
chance,  during  the  debate  on  that  reso- 
lution, to  discuss  all  of  these  matters. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  now  is  that 
we  want  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  with 
honor — as  I  think  v.-e  all  do — the  first 
step  is  to  stop  the  bombing,  and  the  sec- 
ond step  is  to  persuade  the  South  Viet- 
namese— and  this  should  be  easy.  In- 
deed— to  fire  only  when  fired  upon,  be- 
cause, as  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  pointed  out.  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  is  practically  disintegrated  as  an 
offensive  force. 

If  we  do  those  two  things,  in  my  opin- 
ion, we  have  an  excellent  chance  of  get- 
ting to  the  negotiating  table  within  a 
month  or  6  weeks.  Unless  and  until  we 
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do  those  things,  this  war.  in  my  opinion, 
will  continue  indefinitely. 
Mr  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  speech  made 
today  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
will  eo  down  in  history  as  one  of  his 
best  efforts.  In  fact.  I  suspect  that  it 
will  be  cited  by  historians  as  an  example 
of  the  weakness  and  partisan  politics 
with  which  a  President  is  confronted 
during  a  time  of  national  ordeal. 

I  note  that  the  Senator  referred  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  President 
and  his  administration  as  a  cheap  game, 
in  which  one  man  or  one  group  tries  to 
seize  advantage  for  Itself  at  the  expense 
of  another;  a  crafty  President  putting  it 
over  on  stupid  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  nobody  fooled  and  no- 
body tried  to  fool  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. I  was  on  the  floor  debating  the 
interest  equalization  tax  at  the  time  the 
President  asked  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  come  down  and  consult  about 
wrtat  should  be  done  with  reeard  to  the 
attack  on  our  ships  in  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin. The  President  responded  without 
any  resolution  of  Congress:  he  had  the 
authority  to  respond.  He  well  knew  what 
the  situation  was  in  South  Vietnam;  and 
he  asked  for  a  resolution  which  ap- 
proved of  the  strong  position  this  Na- 
tion took  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

It  went  further.  I  now  quote  the 
language  of  the  resolution  as  quoted  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey: 

Congress  approves  and  supports  the  deter- 
mination of  the  President,  as  Commander  In 
Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel 
any  armed  atticlt  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  further  ag- 
gression. 

Mr.  President,  any  Senator  who  did 
not  know  what  those  words  "repel  fur- 
ther aggression"  meant,  may  I  say,  cer- 
tainly must  not  have  been  around  this 
body" very  long.  I  had  previously  voted  on 
resolutions  of  this  sort  time  and  again. 
Sometimes  I  held  my  breath,  feeling  that 
such  action  could  very  well  mean  the  be- 
ginning of  a  very  big  war. 

I  voted  on  such  resolutions  when  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  was  President  with  re- 
spect to  Formosa  and  with  respect  to  the 
Near  East.  Many  times  I  have  questioned 
why  such  a  resolution  was  necessary. 
because  the  President  already  had  the 
authority  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  without  a  declaration 
of  war. 

Some  of  us,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  example,  used  the  language,  "This  is 
an  undated  declaration  of  war.  "  We 
never  accused  President  Eisenhower  of 
being  a  crafty  President,  trying  to  put 
something  over  on  anyone.  We  under- 
stood what  the  language  meant,  that  the 
President  was  authorized  to  use  all 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  with- 
out further  approval  of  this  body,  and 
had  Congress  behind  him  In  the  event 
that  we  had  to  go  to  war. 

Some  of  those  resolutions,  may  I  say, 
were  dictated  in  advance  by  the  position 
that  the  Republican  Party  had  taken 
during  the  Korean  war.  I  recall  speeches 
by  the  late  Senator  Robert  Taft,  taking 
the  position  that  what  President  Truman 


did  in  Korea  was  right,  but  that  he  should 
have  come  to  Congress  for  a  resolution 
before  he  did  it.  In  this  instance.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  asked  Congress  for  the 
resolution,  and  sent  it  up. 

I  have  heard  Senators  who  had  a  direct 
responsibility  with  regard  to  the  consid- 
eration of  it  say  time  and  again  that 
they  understood  what  that  resolution 
meant,  and  I  certainly  did:  That  it  gave 
the  President  the  authority,  in  advance, 
that  he  needed  to  fight  the  kind  of  war 
that  we  are  fighting. 

We  are  not  planning  to  land  our 
Armed  Forces  on  the  shores  of  North 
Vietnam.  There  is  no  intention  of  doing 
that.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  we 
could  be  doing  that  we  are  not  doing; 
but  we  are  taking  the  steps  that  this  Na- 
tior^  deems  necessary  to  resist  aggres- 
sion there. 

Mr.  President,  I  happen  to  believe 
what  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
believe  that  we  ought  to  be  doing  more, 
not  less.  We  ought  to  be  pressing  on  to 
win  this  war  and  get  it  over  with,  and 
making  even  stronger  efforts  than  we 
are  making. 

While  I  say  that  I  would  like  to  do 
more,  and  make  a  greater  effort  to  win 
this  war  and  to  prevail,  I  recognize  the 
problems  with  which  the  President  is 
confronted.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  if 
we  did  all  the  things  I  would  like  to  do, 
it  might  be  a  bigger  war.  We  might  have 
Red  China  in  the  war  alongside  North 
Vietnam,  and  have  an  even  greater  prob- 
lem and  a  greater  struggle  on  our  hands 
than  we  have  now.  I  personally  would 
favor  taking  greater  risks. 

That  is  what  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  think,  as  shown  by  the 
polls.  They  would  like  to  press  harder, 
make  a  greater  effort,  win  it,  and  get  it 
over  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  have  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  people  have  some  conception  of  what 
is  involved  here.  From  the  point  of  his- 
tory, this  is  a  much  bigger  struggle  than 
a  mere  fight  over  South  Vietnam.  If  that 
were  all  that  is  involved,  my  point  of 
view  on  this  matter  might  be  entirely 
different. 

This  is  a  part  of  a  struggle  that  in- 
volved Greece,  it  involved  Turkey,  it  in- 
volved Berlin,  It  involved  all  Western 
Europe,  it  Involved  the  Near  East,  it  in- 
volved Korea,  it  Involved  Formosa,  It  in- 
volved India — where  Chinese  troops  in- 
vaded, some  years  ago— it  Involved  Ma- 
laysia, and  it  involved  the  Philippines — 
where  Communist  troops  might  be  in 
control  now.  were  it  not  for  the  strong 
stand  taken  by  this  country. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  United 
States  does  not  make  a  strong  sUnd 
in  Southeast  Asia,  it  will  be  lost  to  com- 
munism. I  do  not  mean  to  say  we  will 
lose  it:  It  is  not  ours  to  lose.  But  it  will 
all  be  lost  by  those  who  are  not  Com- 
munist to  those  who  are  Communists; 
we  win  see  that  entire  part  of  the  globe 
taken  by  the  Communist  worldwide  con- 


spiracy to  overthrow  ever>-  free  govern- 
ment that  borders  on  it.  first,  and  then 
every  free  government  that  borders  on 
that  one.  after  they  overthrow  the  first 
line  of  free  governments. 

The  question  was  asked  the  other  day 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who 
advocates  getting  out: 

Well,  when  we  get  out.  where  should  we 
make  our  star.d  next? 


The  Senator  said : 

That  is  a  deUil  that  I  should  not  be 
required  to  answer. 

It  is  a  very  important  detail.  How 
many  more  nations  do  we  propose  to  see 
go  down  the  drain  of  communism  before 
we  make  a  stand  somewhere  else? 

If  this  Nation  has  not  the  courage  to 
stand  firm  where  it  is  now.  it  will  never 
have  the  national  will  to  defend  Malay- 
sia, Indonesia,  Thailand,  or  Bui-ma. 

We  will  not  be  able  then  to  persuade 
the  American  people  to  back  a  President 
who  wants  to  go  anywhere  in  that  area  If 
we  allow  one  nation  of  about  16  million 
people  to  drive  out  and  defeat  this  great 
Nation  of  190  million  people. 

The  Communists  have  said,  and  quite 
correctlv.  that  if  they  can  defeat  us 
there— this  nation  of  16  million  people 
that  is  suffering  10  deaths  for  every  one 
this  Nation  suffers— then  the  Commu- 
nist powers  generally  can  run  us  out  of 
anv where  on  this  planet. 

if,  with  the  strength  of  this  great 
Nation,  we  cannot  make  the  necessary 
sacrifice  to  hold  what  we  have  and  resist 
aggression  in  this  area,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  a  pretty  good  Indication  that 
It  Is  not  our  will  to  defend  or  to  help 
defend  any  nation  anywhere  In  Asia  that 
is  under  a  ver>'  serious  Communist  threat. 
That  would  mean  that  the  area  includ- 
ing 900  million  people  in  non-Commu- 
nist countries  would  fall  under  Commu- 
nist domination. 

If  we  look  at  the  stakes  Involved  In 
the  present  conflict,  it  Is  a  very  small 
price  to  pay. 

How  would  those  who  propose  to  turn 
tall  and  run  and  give  the  Communists 
a  victory  In  the  next  American  election 
that  they  cannot  win  on  the  battlefield— 
If  they  unintentionally  bring  about  that 
result — propose  to  hold  the  areas  where 
we  are  confronted  with  Red  China  on 
the  one  hand  and  other  Communist 
countries  on  the  other  who  are  seeking 
to  overthrow  governments  all  around  the 
world? 

When  we  gave  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  resist  aggression,  we  Intended 
that  he  use  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  an  additU)nal  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  the 
North  Vietnamese  proceeded  to  bring 
their  troops  in  to  step  up  their  aggres- 
sion, we  brought  in  more  troops  to  stop 
that  aggression.  When  they  made  a 
greater  effort,  we  also  made  a  greater 
effort. 
In  my  judgment,  we  are  winning.  They 
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cannot  continue  to  take  for  a  long  time 
the  punishment  that  they  are  taking. 

In  their  endeavor  to  win  a  military  vic- 
tory over  the  United  States  in  the  kind 
of  war  that  is  taking  place  in  Southeast 
Asia,  their  greatest  hope  of  winning  is 
through  a  default  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Their  greatest  hope  is  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  make  divisive  speeches,  fight 
among  ourselves,  and  quarrel  about  the 
situation  that  exists  rathei  than  to  rec- 
ognize that  we  are  involved  in  a  fight 
which  must  be  won  unless  we  are  going 
to  see  a  great  number  of  countries  in 
Southeast  Asia  overrun. 

If  Asia  goes  under,  where  would  we 
make  a  stand?  Would  we  make  a  stand 
in  the  Near  East?  It  would  be  much  more 
difficult  to  defend  if  Asia  is  gone. 

If  we  do  not  stand  there,  would  we 
propose  to  make  a  stand  in  Africa? 
Where  would  we  make  our  stand? 

If  this  Nation  had  not  made  a  strong 
stand  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Korea,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  other  nations  at 
a  great  cost  in  blood,  and  agreed  to  a 
resolution  saying  that  we  would  fight  if 
necessary  in  Vietnam,  I  hate  to  think  of 
where  the  world  would  be  today. 

We  paid  a  high  cost,  but  we  have  saved 
a  great  deal  of  the  world  from  the  Com- 
munist threat.  We  saved  the  nations  in 
Western  Europe.  We  saved  Japan.  We 
saved  Gieece.  the  Dominican  Republic, 
possibly  Turkey. 

If  this  Nation  stands  firm  in  its  faith. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  wc  will  prevail.  The 
type  of  speech  tending  to  make  the  task 
more  difficult  for  our  President  will 
be  one  more  obstacle  to  overcome. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  I  be 
permitted  to  continue  for  an  additional 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has  not 
answered  my  question. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  ad- 
vocate pulling  out? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To 
whom  does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE  I  should  be  glad  to  answer 
that  question.  For  the  puriwse  of  an- 
swering the  question.  I  am  not  sure  who 
granted  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  the 
right  to  put  a  question  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  However.  I  would  be 
happy  to  indicate  my  views  about  this 
war. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  it  may  be 
we  should  not  have  gotten  into  it  How- 
ever, we  are  in  it.  We  are  in  deep  trouble 
in  meeting  our  national  demands.  How- 
ever. It  Is  my  hope  that  we  can  do  so. 

The  PREsiDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  be 


permitted  to  continue  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  In- 
dicated many  times  I  do  not  favor  pull- 
ing out  of  Vietnam.  I  favor  winning  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  think  that  is  the  only  sound  way  to 
do  it. 

I  have  been  critical  about  the  methods 
applied  here  in  seeking  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem. However,  I  oppose  pulling  out. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  did  not  mean  to 
give  any  such  implication. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  been  trying  to 
find  one  Senator,  among  all  those  who 
speak  so  loudly  against  this  conflict,  who 
advocates  pulling  out.  There  is  not  a 
single  one. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  knows  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

During  our  hearings  in  wliich  Kennan, 
Galbraith.  Taylor,  and  others  testified,  I 
questioned  every  witness.  I  said:  "Do  you 
advocate  pulling  out?" 

How  many  witnesses  answered  In  the 
affirmative  and  agreed  that  we  should 
pull  out?  Not  a  .single  one. 

I  then  said:  "Assimiing  that  we  pull 
out.  will  that  be  the  end  of  our  troubles?" 

How  many  agreed  that  it  would  be  the 
end  of  our  troubles  In  Southeast  Asia 
with  the  Communists?  Not  one. 

I  said,  "If  it  will  not  be  the  end  of  our 
troubles  if  we  pull  out.  where  should  we 
make  a  stand''" 

That  is  wliat  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana has  just  been  discussing. 

Some  witne.sses  said  Malaysia.  Others 
said  Thailand.  Galbraith  said  India. 
However,  evei^one  said  that  it  would  not 
be  the  end  of  our  troubles,  but  that  we 
would  have  to  make  a  stand. 

I  then  asked:  "Is  there  a  better  place 
to  make  a  stand  than  in  South  Viet- 
nam?" 

Not  one  of  them  could  point  to  a  better 
place. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  whether  he 
recommends  pulling  out. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  an- 
swer the  question? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  have  the  floor  so  that  I  might  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  before  he  opens 
an  attack  upon  the  speech  that  he  read 
it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  asking  a  question 
of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  has  not  heard 
or  read  what  I  said,  or  he  would  not  have 
said  what  he  has. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  made  no  mention  of 
the  Senator's  .speech. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  sorry.  Before  I  was 


present,  the  Senator  discussed  it  in  terms 
that  indicated  that  he  thought  I.  In  my 
speech,  advocated  pulling  out. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  did  not  discuss  it  in 
that  way.  I  pointed  out  that  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Now.  then,  if  the  Sena- 
tor does  not  recommend  pulling  out,  what 
are  we  to  do — just  sit  there  and  allow 
us  to  be  mowed  down? 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  2  o'clock  ha\'ing  arrived,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2388 1  to  provide  an  improved  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  continued  operation  of  economic  op- 
portunity programs,  to  authorize  an 
Emergency  Employm.ent  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


VIETNAM— TONKIN    GULF    RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  a 
few  minutes,  despite  the  rule,  with  re- 
spect to  the  remarks  made  by  the  major- 
ity whip. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  asked  that 
I  yield  to  him.  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tnat  I  may  yield  to  him  for  a  ques- 
tion, if  he  wishes  me  to  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  understood  that  I  had  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  speak  for  a  few  minutes  In 
response  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  have  an  equal 
amotmt  of  time  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  certainly  would  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  point  I  wish  to  direct 
my  remarks  to  Is  something  I  did  not 
hear  entirely  because  I  was  not  in  the 
the  Chamber  during  all  of  the  Senator's 
remarks.  I  thought  the  discussion  about 
my  earlier  remarks  had  been  completed; 
otherwise.  I  would  not  have  left.  How- 
ever. I  did  hear  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana say  something  to  the  effect  that 
remarks  such  as  those  I  made  this  morn- 
ing were  not  something  or  other — were 
not  helpful  or  what? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  my  judg- 
ment, they  do  not  help  at  all  to  carry  on 
the  struggle  in  which  this  Nation  is  In- 
volved. I  believe  they  give  comfort  to  the 
enemy,  to  think  that  he  can  prolong  this 
matter,  when  he  is  suffering  10  times  the 
casualties.  In  terms  of  death,  that  we  are 
suffering,  and  that  he  will  prevail.  The 
enemv  will  believe  that  Americans  will 
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keep   fighting   among   themselves   until 
America  quits. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  time  of  war— 
and  it  is  a  war— this  is  not  a  speech 
which  the  Senator  will  be  pioud  of.  fiom 
the  standpoint  of  history.  If  a  Senator 
said  this  sort  of  thing  about  a  fellow 
Senator,  referring  to  his  conduct  as  "a 
ciieap  game  in  wiiich  one  man  or  one 
group  tries  to  advantage  itself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another— a  crafty  President  iias 
agam  put  it  over  on  the  stupid  Members 
of  Congress."  he  would  be  subject  to  be- 
ing ordered  to  take  his  seat  for  violating 
rule  XIX. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
making  clear  what  he  said.  The  very 
thing  he  said  was  a  distortion  of  what 
I  said.  I  did  not  accuse  the  President  of 
being  -a  crafty  Pi-esident"  who  has  'put 
it  over  on  the  stupid  Members  of  Con- 
gress." What  I  said  was  this; 

FrjT  those  observers  of  the  passing  scene 
lo  whom  politics  la  little  more  than  a  cheap 
game  in  which  one  man  or  o:ie  group  tries 
to  advantage  ItseU  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other, the  distress  of  Congress  over  the  ad- 
mlmstranon's  conunulng  misuse  of  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  Resolution  means  only  that  a  crafty 
President  has  again  put  It  over  on  the  stupid 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  did  not  say  this  myself.  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  it  clear 
that  others  said  this. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  says  that  to  anyone  who 
is  a  decent  person,  it  means  the  Piesident 
is  a  crafty  man  who  has  a!,ain  put  it 
over   on   the   stupid   Members   of   Con- 

Er6ss  " 

Mr.  CASE.  The  interpretation  which 
the  Senator  puts  on  these  words  cannot 
be  borne  by  the  words.  I  am  talking 
about  a  group  of  people  who  have  de- 
rided Congress  because  they  have  said, 
"Why,  you  stupid  people,  you  let  the 
President  put  It  all  over  on  you."  That 
Is  the  person  I  am  saying  said  this,  not 
I.  So  let  us  get  it  straight.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  anybody  except  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  misunderstood  that 
from  the  first. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CASE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Having  read 
this  paragraph  the  third  time,  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  Senator  is  not 
suggesting  that  the  President  is  a  crafty 
man  who  "has  again  put  it  over  on  the 
stupid  Members  of  Congress." 

May  I  say  that  the  remarks  of  the 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSEN],  sounded  as  though 
that  is  the  way  it  sounded  to  him,  and 
that  Is  the  way  it  sounded  to  me, 

Mr,  CASE.  The  minority  leader  said 
he  wanted  to  be  sure  that  nobody  mis- 
understood it.  that  he  saw  where  the 
exclamation  points  were  and  where  the 
punctuation  was;  but  he  was  afraid  that 
in  the  general  hubbub  surrounding  de- 
bate, it  would  be  misunderstood. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  we  have 
this  understood:  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  wants  it  understood  that 
what  is  going  on  in  this  country  is  not 


"a  cheap  game  in  wiuch  one  man  or  one 
group  tries  to  advantage  itself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another,"  and  that  this  is  not 
a  crafty  President  who  "has  again  put 
it  over  on  the  stupid  Members  of  Con- 
gress." 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  have  to  agree  that 
this  is  so,  because  I  did  not  say  it  in  the 
first  place.  I  do  say,  and  I  repeat,  that 
the  President  has  misused  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution,  I  said— and  made  it 
clear  in  the  development  of  the  point — 
that  he  has  done  it  by  relying  on  the 
exact  language  of  the  resolution,  rather 
than  upon  the  spirit  in  which  we  moved 
together  in  a  particular  emergency. 

The  President,  of  course,  has  the  power 
which  he  has  under  the  Constitution. 
It  cannot  be  added  to  and  it  cannot  be 
taken  away  from  him  by  Congress.  So 
the  exact  language  of  the  resolution  is 
not  sometning  which  can  grant  or  take 
away  power  from  the  President. 

This  should  be  clear  to  every  Member 
of  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  this 
country-.  What  we  were  doing  when  we 
adopted  the  resolution  was  showing  unity 
at  a  time  of  emergency.  This  was  the 
purpose  of  the  resolution.  When  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  ex- 
pressed concern — as  others  did  at  that 
time— about  the  breadth  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution,  he  was  reassured 
specifically,  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  FuLBRicHTl.  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  who 
stood  right  here,  that  it  was  not  meant  to 
extend  the  present  conflict.  So  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  in  mind. 

This  was  expected  by  everybody.  We 
all  knew  the  language,  of  course,  and 
what  it  could  be  taken  to  mean  if  in- 
terpreted literally.  We  all  understood— 
except  two  of  us,  at  least — that  we  were 
not  adopting  a  resolution  giving  specific 
authority  or  authorization  to  the  Presi- 
dent. We  were  just  agreeing  in  general 
with  the  course  which  he  had  in  mind 
in  the  immediate  emergency.  That  was 
the  purpose  of  the  resolution. 

My  reason  for  bringing  this  matter  up 
now  is  not  to  attack  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution,  not  to  talk  at  all  about 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  but  to  say  that 
for  the  President  to  say  that  our  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  3  years  ago  fore- 
closes us  from  questioning  the  way  in 
which  the  war  is  being  conducted  now, 
or  its  extent,  is  a  misuse  of  that  reso- 
lution, because  he  relies  on  the  exact  lan- 
guage That  is  my  point. 

If  this  be  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  completely  disagrees.  If  this 
country,  this  great  democracy,  cannot 
stand  discussion  of  great  issues  in  time 
of  war  or  in  time  of  peace  without  fear 
that  it  is  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy,  then  we  have  come  to  a  pretty 
pass. 

I  would  say  that  to  adopt  the  view 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  about  re- 
fraining from  discussion  of  this  sort  with 
respect  to  the  resolution  would  leave  the 
President  untrammelcd  and  unchecked. 
No  man  is  entitled  or  should  be  entitled 
to  that  kind  of  untrammc  led.  uncriticized 


power.  So  long  as  I  am  able  to  use  the 
English  language,  I  wUl  raise  my  voice 
whenever  in  my  judgment — it  will  al- 
ways be  a  responsible  judgment,  at  least 
in  intent — the  President  is  taking  action 
that  is  unwise  or  wrong.  If  this  be  wrong 
in  time  of  war.  then  I  believe  we  have 
come  to  a  pretty  pass. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  disagreement 
with  basic  objectives.  I  agree  with  the 
basic  objectives.  I  want  to  see  them 
achieved.  But  for  anybody  to  .say  that 
suggesting  the  way  tiie  President  is  going 
about  accomplishing  them  is  the  wrong 
way — at  least  in  part — is  trea.scnous,  is 
misusing  words. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  I  had  an  agreement  that  I  be 
recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
T^-DiNGs  in  the  chair  > .  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG  oi  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Senator.  I 
believe,  disclaims  v.hat  he  suggested 
here,  that  the  President  is  a  crafty  man 
who  'has  again  put  it  o:  er  on  the  stupid 
Members  of  Congress."  I  read  his  state- 
ment about  four  times  before  it  dawned 
on  me  that  that  is  not  what  he  is  saying. 
He  moderates  his  statement  to  say  that 
the  President  is  taking  advantage  of  a 
situation. 

The  situation  is  that  we  gave  the 
President  a  resolution  Cu^^mmending  him 
for  resisting  aggression  and  striking 
back,  that  v.e  called  upon  him  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  to  repel  any  armed 
attack  upon  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  to  repel  further  aggression. 

The  newspaper  accounts  at  that  time 
were  that  we  expected  Hanoi  to  strike 
back,  and  the  only  way  they  cculd  do  it 
was  with  an  increased  effort  against 
South  Vietnam,  such  as  sending  their 
own  troops,  which  they  proposed  lo  do. 
The  President,  pursuant  to  that  reso- 
lution, made  a  greater  and  greater  effort. 
The  prevailing  opinion  in  this  country  is 
that  he  should  have  made  a  greater  ef- 
fort than  he  made.  If  one  will  look  at  the 
polls  he  will  see  that.  That  is  what  the 
American  people  think.  He  should  have 
been  doing  more,  not  less. 

There  are  some  who  want  us  to  pull 
out.  There  are  attacks  suggesting  that 
the  President  does  not  have  the  author- 
ity to  do  what  he  is  doing.  These  attacks 
do  nothing  but  undermine  and  weaken 
this  country  in  time  of  war.  That  is  the 
kind  of  thinking  that  tends  to  divide  the 
American  people  among  themselves  when 
we  should  be  united  against  our  enemy. 
These  attacks  tend  to  prolong  the  war 
and  do  not  help  to  bring  it  to  a  close. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  if  all  the  President  did 
in  describing  the  scope  of  the  resolution 
was  not  to  emulate  the  example  of  Portia 
in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  and  state  that 
it  is  so  nominated  in  the  bond. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  the 
Communists  have  made  a  greater  effort, 
this  Nation  has  made  a  greater  effort.  If 
we  continue  to  persevere  in  this  matter 
we  will  win.  We  are  winning  now.  Some 
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people  also  overlook  the  tremendous  sac- 
rifices made  by  the  South  Vietnamese  in 
terms  of  blood  and  effort,  and  particu- 
larly those  village  leaders  who  have  been 
murdered  by  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands because  they  sought  to  provide 
leadership  for  their  people  away  from 
communism  and  toward  freedom  as  we 
view  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
several  points  I  would  like  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey's 
[Mr.  Case]  remarks  today,  concerning 
both  ills  comments  about  Secretary  Mc- 
Najnara"s  testimony  of  August  25  and 
the  understanding  which  I  think  all,  or 
virtually  all.  Members  of  Congress  had 
with  regard  to  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks  about  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  testimony  suggest  that  it  is 
inconsistent  with  subsequent  actions 
against  the  ports  in  North  Vietnam. 
This  is  incorrect.  Senator  C.-^se  noted 
Mr.  McNamara's  statement  that  attacks 
on  the  ports  of  North  Vietnam  "would 
not  be  an  effective  means  of  stopping 
the  Infiltration  of  supplies  into  South 
Vietnam."  This  is,  of  course,  entirely  ac- 
curate. Because  of  the  other  supply 
routes,  both  land  and  water,  even  the 
complete  closing  of  the  ports  could  not 
put  a  complete  stop  to  this  infiltration. 

But  Senator  C.'.se  fails  to  note  that 
Mr,  McNamara  also  stated  that  attacks 
on  the  ports  •  would  interfere  seriously 
with  North  Vietnam  imports  of  war- 
supporting  materials,"  Accordingly,  such 
attacks  would  serve  our  paramount  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  flow  and  or  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  the  continuing  infiltra- 
tion of  men  and  supplies  into  South 
Vietnam. 

Determinations  of  the  particular  tar- 
gets to  be  attacked,  whether  they  are 
ports  or  other  targets,  turn  on  four  fac- 
tors that  Mr,  McNamara  has  outlined. 
These  are.  first,  the  value  of  the  target 
in  achieving  our  objective  of  making  in- 
filtration more  difficult  and  costly;  sec- 
ond, its  potential  cost  in  the  lives  of 
American  pilots:  third,  the  risk  involved 
that  attacking  a  particular  target  might 
widen  the  war;  and,  lourth.  the  likeli- 
hood of  civilian  casualties.  As  Mr,  Mc- 
Namara pointed  out,  the  relative  weight 
of  these  four  factors  constantly  changes 
as  the  hostilities  continue. 

In  the  case  of  the  port  of  Cam  Pha. 
for  c:<amp!e,  it  v,a=  found  that  a  bomb- 
ing attack  could  be  made  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  foreign  shipping  in  that 
port.  The  port  could  therefore  be  taken 
under  attack  without  risk  of  widening 
the  war.  In  the  case  of  Haiphong, 
where  there  is  a  steady  volume  of  for- 
eign shipping,  the  port  itself  has  not 
been  attacked.  Instead,  attacks  have 
been  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  block  the 
land  lines  of  communication  running 
from  the  port  and  thus  to  cause  supplies 
to  pile  up  and  interfere  with  continued 
port  operations. 

Mr.  McNamara  also  pointed  out  that 
potential  targets  in  North  Vietnam  are 
under  continuing  review  and  that,  as 
the  four  controlling  factors  change  in 
relative  significance,  decisions  on  wheth- 


er or  not  to  take  a  particular  target  un- 
der attack  will  also  change. 

Now.  let  me  turn  to  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution,  which  clearly  authorized,  Mr. 
President,  those  subsequent  U.S.  actions 
which  have  been  carried  out  in  Southeast 
Asia, 

The  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  states 
that— 

The  United  States  Is.  therefore,  prepared, 
as  the  President  determines,  to  take  all  nec- 
essary steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed 
force,  to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  requesting  assistance  In  defense  of 
its  freedom. 

The  quoted  portion  thus  authorizes  the 
President  to  act — using  armed  force  if 
he  determines  that  it  is  necessary — to 
assist  South  Vietnam  at  its  request  In 
defense  of  its  independence.  The  iden- 
tification of  South  Vietnam  through  the 
reference  "protocol  state"  is  unmistak- 
able and  the  granting  of  authority  to  use 
armed  force  "as  the  President  deter- 
mines" is  unequi vocable. 

There  was  full  and  effective  consul- 
tation by  the  President  and  senior  ad- 
ministration oflQcials  with  the  congres- 
sional leadership. 

As  Senator  Dirksen — then,  as  now,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader — stated: 

I  attended  the  br.efing  at  the  White  House. 
It  lasted  for  almost  and  hour  and  a  half. 
The  whole  case  was  laid  on  the  table  by  the 
President,  by  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  There- 
after, there  was  no  limit  on  the  amount  of 
discussion  or  on  the  questions  that  any 
member  of  the  Joint  leadership  from  both 
the  House  and  Senate  might  have  wished  to 
propound,  whether  they  were  addressed  to 
the  Secretaries  or  to  the  President. 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  who  "was  present  at 
the  briefing"  then  afTirmed  "what  the 
distinguished  minority  leader — Senator 
DiRKSEN — has  said." 

The  responsible  Cabinet  officials  pre- 
sented the  administration's  position  and 
made  themselves  available  for  question- 
ing before  four  congressional  committees. 

Both  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  testified 
in  favor  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, 

Among  others,  the  floor  manager.  Sen- 
ator FuLBRiGHT,  clearly  informed  the 
Congress  of  the  scope  of  the  resolution. 

Senator  Cooper  asked  Senator  Ftjl- 
bright: 

Does  the  Senator  consider  that  in  enact- 
ing this  resolution  we  are  satisfying  that  re- 
quirement of  article  IV  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty?  In  other  words, 
are  we  now  giving  the  President  advance  au- 
thority to  take  whatever  action  he  may  deem 
necessary  respecting  South  Vietnam  and  it.s 
defense,  or  with  respect  to  the  defense  of  any 
other  country  Included  in  the  treaty? 

And  he  replied: 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  I  think  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Cooper,  Then,  looking  ahead,  if  the 
President  decided  that  It  was  necessary  to 
use  such  force  as  could  lead  Into  war,  we 
will  give  that  authority  by  this  resolution? 


Mr,  Pin-BRiGHT.  That  is  the  way  I  would 
interpret  it.  If  a  situation  later  develofjed  In 
which  we  thought  approval  should  be  with- 
draw-n  it  could  be  withdrawn  by  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  record  thus  summarized  amply 
supports  the  Presidents  statement  at  his 
press  conference  August  19  of  his  belief 
that: 

Every  Congressman  and  most  of  the  Sena- 
tors there  knew  what  that  Tonkin  Gulf  Res- 
olution said  and  that  Resolution  authorized 
the  President  and  expressed  the  Congress 
wUlmgness  to  go  along  with  the  President 
in  doing  whatever  was  necessary  to  deter 
aggression. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr,  President,  again 
and  again  during  the  continuing  debate 
on  Vietnam,  reference  has  been  made  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  189  adopted  by 
the  Senate  on  August  7,  1964.  by  a  vote 
of  88  to  2.  The  resolution  is  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution. 

In  order  that  the  proceedmgs  in  the 
Senate  prior  to  the  adoption  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  189  may  be  conven- 
iently available  to  the  public.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  President's  mes- 
sage and  the  debate  in  the  Senate  of 
August  6  and  7,  1964.  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTHPOSE  OF  THE   BESOI.tmON 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  resolution  Is  to 
make  It  clear  that  the  Congress  approves 
the  action  taken  by  the  President  to  meet 
the  attack  of  U.S.  forces  in  southeast  Asia 
by  the  Communist  regime  in  North  Vietnam. 
Full  support  by  the  Congress  also  Is  declared 
for  the  resolute  policy  enunciated  by  the 
President  In  order  to  prevent  further  aggres- 
sion, or  to  retaliate  with  suitable  measures 
should  such  aggression  take  place. 

BACKGROCTND 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  current 
conflict  In  the  area  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
occurs  against  the  backdrop  of  a  Commu- 
nist-directed military  and  subversive  offen- 
sive which  has  been  sustained  with  little 
real  interruption  since  1946.  In  that  year 
France  resumed  titular  control  over  what 
was  then  Indochina  from  the  Japanese  war- 
time occupation,  and  by  year's  end  was  un- 
der guerrilla  attack  by  the  Communist- 
trained  and  supported  Vletmlnh  under  the 
leadership  of  Ho  Chi-minh,  The  latter  or- 
ganization gained  much  support  through- 
out Indochina  by  reason  of  Its  ability  to  pose 
as  a  nationalist  movement  dedicated  to  oust- 
ing a  colonial  regime:  few  or  the  Indochl- 
nese  rural  areas  were  left  untouched  by 
Vletmlnh  Infiltration,  For  almost  8  years  the 
French,  at  great  cost — mitigated  by  about 
$2.5  billion  of  U.S.  aid — fought  what  has 
been  described  as  "the  longest  war  of  the 
20th  Century."  until  the  disaster  at  Dlen 
Bien  Phu  in  May  of  1954  led  France  to  sub- 
mit armistice  proposals  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference convened  the  previous  month  to 
discuss    Korea    and    "peace    In    Indochina." 

The  Geneva  armistice  agreements,  signed 
on  July  21.  1954.  theoretically  ended  the  war 
between  French  Union  forces  and  the  Vlet- 
mlnh In  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam, 
which  were  to  become  fully  independent 
countries,  with  the  last-named  partitioned 
near  the  17th  parallel  into  two  states  pend- 
ing reunification  through  "free  elections," 
Yet  the  day  after  signature  President  Ho 
Chl-mlnh  of  North  Vietnam  was  calling  for 
a  "continuation  of  the  struggle."  As  Senator 
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Mansfield  noted  after  his  visit  to  the  area  in 
September  of  that  year: 

••Vletmlnh  sympathizers  are  to  be  found 
throughout  that  region  (South  Vietnam! 
and  It  is  likely  that  their  number  is  grow- 
ing. It  must  also  be  presumed  that  Vletmlnh 
activists  are  being  left  behind  as  the  Vlet- 
mlnh withdraw  their  regular  forces  ••«.•• 

Such  proved  to  be  the  case:  there  was 
scarcely  any  break  In  the  long  process  of 
Communist-inspired  subversion  aimed  at  en- 
couraging chaotic  conditions  in  South  Viet- 
nam. This  activity  in  itself  constituted  a 
violation  of  the  intent  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments, a:though  one  difficult  to  detect  and 
virtually  impossible  to  document  satisfac- 
torily. 

Since  that  time,  the  North  Vietnamese 
campaign  against  the  South  has  Increased  In 
scope  and  tempo  It  has  added  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  traditional  concepts  of  warfare  and 
aggression— the  dimension  of  subversion  and 
terror  on  a  planned,  centrally  directed,  and 
coordinated  basis  This  new  kind  of  aggres- 
sion Is  not  symbolized  by  armies  marching 
across  frontiers  with  bands  playmt;  and  flags 
waving  But  it  Is  no  less  outrageous  interna- 
tional behavior. 

Another  point  should  be  made  here  Of  the 
participants  at  Geneva.  South  Vietnam  and 
the  Uaited  States  alone  did  not  sign  the 
agreements  (the  other  participants  and  sig- 
natories were  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
USSR.  France.  Communist  China.  Laos. 
Cambodia,  and  North  Vietnam),  South  Viet- 
nam merely  declared  its  intention  to  seek 
peace  through  all  means,  and  ••  •  •  not  to 
use  force  to  resist  the  procedures  for  carry- 
ing the  cease-flre  into  effect,  although  It 
deems  them  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  will 
of  the  nation  •••.'■ 

The  United  States  noted  that  It  would  not 
Join  m  an  ;irrangement  which  could  have 
the  effect  of  denying  self-determination  to 
the  Vietnamese  people  It  nevertheless  de- 
clared that — 

•■(I)  It  will  refrain  from  the  threat  or  the 
use  of  force  to  disturb  them  |the  agree- 
ments], in  accordance  with  article  2(4i  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  dealing 
with  the  obligation  of  members  to  refrain  In 
their  International  relations  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force;  and  (11)  It  would  view  any 
renewal  of  the  aggression  In  violation  of  the 
aforesaid  agreements  with  grave  concern  and 
as  seriously  threatening  International  peace 
and  security." 

At  the  beginning  of  1955  the  United  States 
began  to  fill  the  vacuum  In  the  area  created 
by  the  general  but  somewhat  halting  with- 
drawal of  France  from  Vietnam  U  S  assist- 
ance was  directly  provided  to  South  Vietnam, 
rather  than  through  the  French,  and  a  small 
number  of  American  military  advisers  took 
over  the  training  of  the  Vietnamese  Army 
from  Prance 

At  the  same  time,  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  '  came  into  effect — on 
February  19.  1955,  This  pact,  described  as  a 
"comprehensive  system  of  regional  security 
In  the  Pacific  area  "  was  envisaged  by  the 
United  States  several  years  before  its  creation, 
but  was  especially  sought  by  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  in  M.irch 
of  1954   In  the  words  of  the  latter: 

'The  President  and  I  had  hoped  that  unity 
could  be  forged  in  time  to  strengthen  the 
negotiating  position  of  the  free  nations  dur- 
ing the  Indochina  phase  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference, However,  this  proved  Impracticable. 
"The  Geneva  outcome  did.  however,  con- 
firm the  need  for  unity." 

The  deliberations  which  followed  in  Sep- 
tember resulted  In  two  particularly  signlfl- 
cant  actions  for  the  purposes  of  committee 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  189. 


>The  SEATO  members  are  Australia. 
Prance.  New  Zealand.  Pakistan,  Philippines, 
Thailand,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States. 


First,  an  -Understanding  of  the  United  Stales 
of  America,"  was  made  a  part  of  the  treaty 
to  record  the  fact  that  this  country  would 
only  take  measures  to  meet  military  attack 
on  a  treaty  member  if  It  were  Communist 
aggression,  although  It  would  follow  the  con- 
sultation process  In  other  circumstances. 
Second,  a  protocol  was  added  to  the  treaty 
to  provide  that  Cambodia.  Laos,  and  "the 
free  -territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  Vietnam"  would  be  covered  by  treaty 
articles  III  and   IV;    these  read  as  follows: 

"ARTICLE   lU 

"The  Parties  undertake  to  strengthen  their 
free  institutions  and  to  cooperate  with  one 
another  in  the  further  development  of  eco- 
nomic measures,  including  technical  assist- 
ance, designed  both  to  promote  economic 
progress  and  social  well-being  and  to  further 
the  Individual  and  collective  eSorts  of  gov- 
ernments toward  these  ends. 
"ARTICLE  rv 

"1.  Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unani- 
mous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  its  own  peace  and  safety, 
and  agrees  that  it  will  In  that  event  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance  witli 
Its  constitutional  processes.  Measures  taken 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  immediately 
reported  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

"2.  If,  In  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties, 
the  inviolability  or  the  Integrity  of  the  ter- 
ritory or  the  sovereignty  or  political  Inde- 
pendence of  any  Party  in  the  treaty  area  or 
of  any  other  State  or  territory  to  which  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  from 
time  to  time  apply  is  threatened  in  any  way 
other  than  by  armed  attack  or  Is  affected  or 
threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation  which 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area,  the 
Parties  shall  consult  immediately  in  order 
to  agree  on  the  measures  which  should  be 
taken  for  the  common  defense. 

"3.  It  Is  understood  that  no  action  on  the 
territory  of  any  State  designated  by  unani- 
mous agreement  under  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated  shall 
be  taken  except  at  the  invitation  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  government  concerned." 

The  period  from  1955  to  1957  saw  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  struggling  valiantly 
under  President  Dlem's  leadership  to  create 
order  out  of  near  chaos.  A  substantial  amount 
of  progress  was  achieved,  and  It  probably  was 
a  measure  of  that  success  that  large-scale 
Communist  guerrtlla  attacks  began  to  occur 
at  the  beginning  of  1958.  reflecting  a  steady 
Increase  in  such  armed  activity  since  Dlem's 
visit  to  the  United  States  In  mid-1957  and 
the  promise  of  continued  help  against  com- 
munism: By  1960.  North  Vietnam  was  aban- 
doning any  subterfuge  and  was  proclaiming 
itself  the  "revolutionary  base"  for  the  attacks 
on  the  South.  It  was  in  this  context  that  the 
United  States  agreed  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government's  request  for  Increased  assist- 
ance. Such  aid  has  continuously  expanded 
since  that  time,  in  large  measure  scaled  to 
keep  pace  with  the  heightened  North  Viet- 
namese contributions  to  the  guerrilla  war. 
Some  decrease  or  suspension  of  assistance 
took  place  In  connection  with  the  develop- 
ments surrounding  the  fall  of  the  Diem 
government  In  November  1963.  but  was 
resumed  shortly  thereafter.  Just  as  North 
Vietnam's  open  involvement  In  the  war  has 
reached  new  levels,  so  has  the  U.S.  provision 
of  aid  t<i  the  government  of  MaJ.  Gen. 
Nguyen  Khanh  formed  last  February.  This 
aid  has  always  been  entirely  defensive  in 
character  and  the  United  States  has  taken 
no  action  outside  the  territory  of  South 
Vietnam. 

CURRENT    DEVELOPMENTS 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  the 
unprovoked   attacks   by   North   Vietnam   on 


U.S.  forces  in  international  waters  must  be 
assessed.  The  Joint  committee  believes  that 
the  best  means  of  describ.ng  these  events  Is 
by  quoting  from  the  presentation  of  Ambas- 
sador Adlai  E.  Stevenson  to  the  U.N.  Security 
Council,  convened  at  our  request  on  Au- 
gust 5: 

"At  8:08  a.m.  Greenwich  meridian  time. 
August  2,  1964.  the  U.S.  destroyer  Maddox 
W.1S  on  routine  patrol  in  international  waters 
lu  tlie  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  proceeding  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  away  from  the  coast  about 
33  miles  at  sea  from  the  mainland  of  North 
Vietnam. 

"WARNING  SHOTS  FIRED 

"The  Maddox  was  approached  by  three 
high-speed  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats 
m  attack  formation.  When  It  was  evident 
t'.iat  these  torpedo  boats  intended  to  take 
offensive  action,  the  Maddox  in  accordance 
With  aaval  practice,  fired  three  w  irnlng  shots 
across  the  bows  of  the  approaching  vessels. 

"At  approximately  the  same  time,  the  air- 
craft carrier  Ticonderoga.  which  was  also  In 
international  waters  and  had  been  alerted  to 
the  empending  attack,  sent  out  four  aircraft 
to  provide  cover  lor  the  Maddox,  the  pilots 
being  under  orders  not  to  fire  unless  they 
or  the  Maddox  was  fired  upon  first, 

"Two  of  the  attACltlng  craft  fired  torpedoes 
which  the  Maddcx  evnded  by  changing 
course.  All  three  attacking  ves.'els  directed 
machlnegim  fire  at  the  Maddcx.  One  of  the 
attacking  vessels  approached  for  close  attack 
and  was  struck  by  fire  from  the  Maddox. 
After  the  attark  was  broken  off.  the  Maddox 
tontir.uEd  on  a  southerly  course  in  interna- 
tional waters. 

"Now.  Mr.  President,  clearly  this  was  a 
delibcr.ite  arm.ed  att:ick  .igalnst  a  n.ival  unit 
of  the  U  S,  Government  on  patrol  In  the  high 
seas — almost  30  miles  off  the  mainland. 

"HASTY       RESPONSE       AVOIDED 

"Nevertheless,  my  Government  did  Its  ut- 
most to  minimize  the  explosive  potential  of 
this  flagrant  attuck  In  the  hopes  that  this 
might  be  an  Isolated  or  unc.^lculated  action. 
There  was  local  defensive  fire.  The  United 
States  w.as  not  drawn  into  h:isty  response. 

"On  August  3,  the  United  States  took 
steps  to  convey  to  the  Hanoi  regime  a  note 
calling  attention  to  this  aggression,  stating 
that  U.S.  ships  would  continue  to  operate 
freely  on  the  high  seas  in  accordance  with 
the  rights  guaranteed  by  international  law, 
and  warning  the  atithorities  in  Hanoi  of  the 
■grave  consequences  which  would  Inevitably 
result  from  any  further  unprovoked  offensive 
military  action  against   U.S.  forces.' 

"This  notification  was  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  accords. 

"Our  hope  that  this  was  an  Isolated  in- 
cident did  not  last  long.  At  2:35  p.m.  Green- 
wich time.  August  4,  when  it  was  nighttime 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  the  destroyers  Maddox 
and  C.  Turner  Joy  were  again  subjected  to 
an  armed  attack  by  an  undetermined  num- 
ber of  motor  torpedo  boats  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Navy. 

"This  time  the  .American  vessels  were  65 
miles  from  the  shore,  twice  as  far  out  on 
the  high  seas  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  pre- 
vious attack.  This  time,  numerous  torpedos 
were  fired.  The  attack  lasted  for  over  2  hours. 

"NO  'SHADOW  OF  DOt'BT' 

"There  no  longer  could  be  any  shadow  of 
doubt  that  this  was  planned  deliberate  mili- 
tary aggression  against  vessels  lawfully 
present  in  international  waters.  One  could 
only  conclude  that  this  was  the  work  of 
authorities  dedicated  to  the  use  of  force  to 
achieve  their  objectives  regardless  of  the 
consequences. 

"My  Government  therefore  determined  to 
take  positive  but  limited  relevant  measures 
to  secure  Its  naval  units  against  further  ag- 
gression. Last  night  aerial  strikes  were  thus 
carried  out  against  boats  and  their  support 
facilities. 
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"This  action  was  limited  in  scale.  Its  only 
targets  being  the  weapons  and  the  facilities 
against  which  we  had  been  forced  to  defend 
ourselves. 

"Now.  Mr.  President,  gentlemen,  it  is  our 
fer  ent  hope  that  the  point  has  now  been 
made  that  acts  of  armed  aggression  are  not 
to  be  tolerated  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  any 
more  than  they  are  to  be  tolerated  any- 
where else." 

THE    TRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE 

On  August  4  and  5  the  President  consulted 
with  congressional  leaders,  both  before  and 
after  the  limited  military  retaliation  directed 
against  North  Vietnam,  On  August  5.  1964. 
he  sent  the  following  message  to  Congress: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Last  night  I  announced  to  the  American 
people  that  the  North  Vietnamese  regime 
had  conducted  further  deliberate  attacks 
against  U.S.  naval  vessels  operating  in  inter- 
national waters,  and  that  I  had  therefore 
directed  air  action  against  gunboats  and  sup- 
porting facilities  used  in  these  hostile  oper- 
ations. This  air  action  has  now  been  carried 
out  with  substantial  damage  to  the  boats  and 
facilities.  Two  U.S.  aircraft  were  lost  In  the 
action. 

After  consultation  with  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  in  the  Congress.  I  further  announced 
a  decision  to  ask  the  Congress  for  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  unity  and  determination 
of  the  United  States  in  supporting  freedom 
and  in  protecting  peace  in  southeast  Asia. 

These  latest  actions  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese regime  have  given  a  new  and  grave  turn 
to  the  already  serious  situation  in  southeast 
Asia.  Our  commitments  In  that  area  are  well 
known  to  the  Congress.  They  were  first  made 
in  1954  by  President  Eisenhower.  They  were 
further  defined  In  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  approved  by  the  Senate 
in  February  1955. 

This  treaty  with  its  accompanying  protocol 
obligates  the  United  States  and  other  mem- 
bers to  act  in  accordance  with  their  con- 
stitutional processes  to  meet  Communist  ag- 
gression against  any  of  the  parties  or  protocol 
states. 

Our  policy  in  southeast  Asia  has  been  con- 
sistent and  unchanged  since  1954.  I  sum- 
marized it  on  June  2  in  four  simple  proposi- 
tions: 

1.  America  keeps  her  word.  Here  as  else- 
where, we  must  and  shall  honor  our  com- 
mitments. 

2.  The  issue  is  the  future  of  southeast  Asia 
as  a  whole.  A  threat  to  any  nation  in  that 
region  is  a  threat  to  all.  and  a  threat  to  us. 

3.  Our  purpose  is  peace.  We  have  no  mili- 
tary, political,  or  territorial  ambitions  in  the 
area. 

4.  This  is  not  Just  a  Jungle  war.  but  a 
struggle  for  freedom  on  every  front  of  hu- 
man activity.  Our  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  in  par- 
ticular has  the  purpose  of  helping  these 
countries  to  repel  aggression  and  strengthen 
their  independence. 

The  threat  to  the  free  nations  of  south- 
east Asia  has  lone  been  clear.  The  North 
Vietnamese  regime  has  constantly  sought  to 
take  over  South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  This 
Communist  regime  has  violated  the  Geneva 
accords  for  Vietnam.  It  has  systematically 
conducted  a  campaign  of  subversion,  which 
Includes  the  direction,  training,  and  supply 
of  personnel  and  arms  for  the  conduct  of 
guerrilla  warfare  in  South  Vietnamese  ter- 
ritory. In  Laos,  the  North  Vietnamese  regime 
has  maintained  military  forces,  used  Laotian 
territory  for  Infiltration  Into  South  Vietnam, 
and  most  recently  carried  out  combat  opera- 
tions— all  in  direct  violation  of  the  Geneva 
agreements  of  1962. 

In  recent  months,  the  actions  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  regime  have  become  steadily 
more  threatening.  In  May,  following  new 
acts  of  Communist  aggression  in  Laos,  the 


United  States  undertook  reconnaissance 
flights  over  Laotian  territory,  at  the  request 
of  the  Government  of  Laos.  These  flights  had 
the  essential  mission  of  determining  the 
situation  in  territory  where  Communist 
forces  were  preventing  inspection  by  the  In- 
ternational Control  Commission.  When  the 
Communists  attacked  these  aircraft,  I  re- 
sponded by  furnishing  escort  fighters  with 
instructions  to  fire  when  fired  upon.  Thus, 
these  latest  North  Vietnamese  attacks  on 
our  naval  vessels  are  not  the  first  direct  at- 
tack on  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

As  President  of  the  United  States  I  have 
concluded  that  I  should  now  ask  the  Con- 
gress, on  its  part,  to  Join  in  a.firmlng  the 
national  determination  that  all  such  attacks 
will  be  met,  and  that  the  United  States  w^ill 
continue  in  Its  basic  policy  of  assisting  the 
free  nations  of  the  area  to  defend  their 
freedom. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  made  clear,  the  United 
States  intends  no  rashness,  and  seeks  no 
voider  war.  We  must  make  it  clear  to  all  that 
the  United  States  Is  united  In  its  aetermina- 
tion  to  bring  about  the  end  of  Communist 
subversion  and  aggression  in  the  area.  We 
seek  the  full  and  effective  restoration  of 
the  international  agreement  signed  In  Ge- 
neva in  1954,  with  respect  to  South  Vietnam, 
and  again  at  Geneva  in  1962.  with  respect 
to  Laos. 

I  recommend  a  resolution  expressing  the 
support  of  the  Congress  for  all  necessary 
action  to  protect  our  Armed  Forces  and  to 
assist  nations  covered  by  the  SEATO  Treaty. 
At  the  same  time.  I  assure  the  Congress  that 
we  shall  continue  readily  to  explore  any 
avenues  of  political  solution  that  will  effec- 
tively guarantee  the  removal  of  Communist 
subversion  and  the  preservation  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  nations  of  the  area. 

The  resolution  could  well  be  based  upon 
similar  resolutions  enacted  by  the  Congress 
in  the  past — to  meet  the  threat  to  Formosa 
in  1955.  to  meet  the  threat  to  the  Middle 
East  in  1957,  and  to  meet  the  threat  in 
Cuba  in  1962  It  could  state  in  the  simplest 
terms  the  resolve  and  support  of  the  Con- 
gress for  action  to  deal  appropriately  with 
attacks  against  our  Armed  Forces  and  to 
defend  freedom  and  preserve  peace  in  south- 
east Asia  in  accordance  with  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact 
such  a  resolution  promptly  and  thus  to  give 
convincing  evidence  to  the  aggressive  Com- 
munist nations,  and  to  the  world  as  a  whole, 
that  our  policy  in  southeast  Asia  will  be 
carried  forward — and  that  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  area  will  be  preserved. 

The  events  of  the  week  would  in  any  event 
have  made  the  passage  of  a  congressional 
resolution  essential.  But  there  Is  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  doing  so  at  a  time  when 
we  are  entering  on  3  months  of  political 
campaigning.  Hostile  nations  must  under- 
stand that  in  such  a  period  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  protect  its  national  Interests. 
and  that  in  these  matters  there  is  no  division 
among  us. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  August  5.  1964. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

The  President's  message  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  189,  introduced  by  Senator 
Fulbrlght  (for  himself  and  Senator  Hlcken- 
looper.  Senator  Russell,  and  Senator  Salton- 
stall )  to  give  effect  to  the  Presidential  recom- 
mendations, by  unanimous  consent  were 
referred  Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. During  the  morning  of  August  6  the 
Joint  committee,  with  Senator  F^iltarlght  pre- 
siding in  executive  session,  heard  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara,  and  Gen.  Earle  W'heeler, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

After  receiving  the  testimony  the  Joint 
committee  voted  31  to  1  to  report  the  resolu- 
tion favorably  without  amendment. 


SCOPE     OF     THE     RESOLUTION 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  189  Is  patterned 
quite  closely  upon  precedents  afforded  by 
similar  resolutions:  the  Formosa  resolution 
of  1955.  the  Middle  East  resolution  of  1957. 
and  the  Cuba  resolution  of  19(12. 

The  phrasing  in  section  2.  "in  accordance 
with  Its  obligations  under  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty,"  comprehends  the 
understanding  in  that  treaty  that  the  U.S. 
response  in  the  context  of  article  IV(l)  is 
confined  to  Communist  aggression.  It  should 
also  be  pointed  out  that  U.S.  assistance, 
as  comprehended  by  section  2.  will  be  fur- 
nished only  on  request  and  only  to  a  signa- 
tory or  a  slate  covered  by  the  protocol  to 
the  SEATO  Treaty  The  protocol  states  are 
Laos.  Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam. 

The  language  in  section  3,  which  governs 
the  termination  of  the  resolution,  combines 
the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Formosa  and 
MiddUe  East  resolutions. 

JOINT     COMMITTEE     RECOMMENDATION 

With  only  one  dissenting  vote,  the  Joint 
committee  endorsed  the  resolution  and  rec- 
ommended its  adoption  by  the  Senate.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  expressed  approval  of 
the  handling  of  the  crisis  In  southeast  Asia 
by  the  President  and  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Defense  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
by  U.S.  naval  forces  in  the  area  of  Vietnam. 

On  the  basis  of  testimony  submitted  by  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
committee  was  satisfied  that  the  decision  of 
the  President  to  retaliate  against  the  North 
Vietnamese  gunboat  attacks  was  both 
soundly  conceived  and  skillfully  executed.  In 
the  circumstances,  the  United  States  could 
not  have  done  less  and  should  not  have  done 
more. 


[Prom    the   Congressional   Record,   Aug.   6, 
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Maintenance  of  International   Peace  and 

Security  in  Southeast  Asia 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Vietnam  resolution  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  It  has  been  cleared  with  the  chair- 
men of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with 
the  ranking  members  of  those  committees, 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader  ]Mr. 
DiiJ4SEN|,  and  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse],  who  Is 
interested  in  the  subject. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  189)  to  promote  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry 

■fhe  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  will 
BUtelt. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President.  Is  it  agreed 
that  a  vote  on  the  treaty  with  Belgium  will 
be  held  at  2  o'clock? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  Presiding  Officeh.  The  Senator  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President.  Is  it  further 
understood  that  It  is  the  Intention  to  call 
up  the  so-called  Vietnam  resolution  follow- 
ing the  vote  on  the  treaty? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  Vietnam  resolu- 
tion. 

The  President  has  acted  against  repeated 
Communist  provocations  In  the  Tonkin  Gulf. 
He  has  acted  in  the  hope  of  preventing  an 
expansion  of  the  conflict  In  Asia,  in  the  hope 
of  minimizing  the  American  Involvement  on 
that  continent. 

He    has    weighed    the    degree    of    military 
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response  to  the  degree  or  military  provo- 
cation. He  has  t^iken  military  steps  for  legiti- 
mate defense  and.  at  the  same  time,  he  has 
brought  the  matter  to  the  conference  Ubles 
of  the  United  Nations,  as  a  matter  of  urgency 
in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace. 

He  has  counseled  with  the  congressional 
leadership,  the  relevant  committee  chairman 
and  mnklng  minority  members  and  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President.  Two  nights 
ago  he  Informed  the  entire  Nation  of  his 
actlun. 

The  President,  in  short,  has  acted  with  a 
cool  head  and  a  steady  hand  In  a  most  criti- 
cal situation.  He  has  acted  as  the  leader  of 
a  great  free  nation,  fully  aware  of  a  great 
nation's  responsiblUtles  to  iu-elf,  to  freedom, 
and  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Let  nu  man  make  light  of  what  has  been 
done  m  the  past  72  hours.  What  has  been 
done  Is  no  automatic  or  certain  solution  to 
the  difficulties.  A  reasoned  approach  to  this 
situation  on  our  part  Is  no  assurance  that 
others  will  have  the  same  capacity.  Our  own 
restraint  us  no  guarantee  of  the  restraint  of 
others.  Our  wish  for  peace  Is  not  necessarily 
the  wish  of  others. 

But  the  President  ha^  acted  In  the  hopt 
of  restraining  the  dogs  of  war.  It  remains  to 
be  seen,  now.  whether  others  will  act  In  the 
same  fashion.  Escalators  go  up  as  well  as 
down  and.  In  this  instance,  our  hand  Is  not 
the  only  hand  on  the  control.  We  hope  for 
the  best.  But  let  us  also  be  prepared  for  the 
worst  The  situation  may  well  become  more 
critical— far  more  critical— before  its  resolu- 
tion becomes  visible. 

One  would  hope  that  those  who  have  acted 
with  provocation  will  now  cease  so  to  act. 
One  would  hope  that  the  United  Nations  will 
be  helpful  One  would  hope  that  those  na- 
tions deeply  concerned  but  not  directly  in- 
volved in  Indochina  will  redouble  their  ef- 
forts to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  all  of  the 
difficulties  which  have  beset  the  peninsula 
for  almost  two  decades  and  ourselves  for 
10    years. 

But  those  are  matters  which  are  not  In  our 
own  hands  alone  For  us,  it  is  sufHclent  at 
this  time  to  know  that  the  President  has  set 
a  course  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  Nation, 
for  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  for  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States. 
He  asks  for  and  he  will  have,  In  this  en- 
deavor, the  support  of  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  State*.  Let  there  be  no 
doubt  of  that  in  any  nation  In  Asia  or  In 
any  part  of  the  world.  What  needs  to  be  done 
to  defend  ourselves  will  be  done.  What  can  be 
done  bv  us  to  give  human  freedom  a  chance 
In  southeast  Asl.i  will  be  done  It  will  be  done 
not  alone  by  the  President.  It  will  be  done 
not  alone  by  the  armed  services  which  he 
commands  It  will  be  done  not  alone  by  Dem- 
ocrats or  by  Republican.^.  Ii  will  be  done  by 
an  entire  Nation  united  in  their  trust  and 
In  their  support  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr  Ft-LBRicHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  correct  the  text  of  the  reso- 
lution. There  was  a  technical  mistake,  an 
omission  on  line  10,  page  2,  as  follows,  fol- 
lowing the  words  'consonant  with  the  Con- 
stitution."  the  words  "of  the  United  States" 
were  inadvertently  left  out.  It  is  perfectly 
obviovis  that  It  was  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  was  being  referred  to.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  corrected. 

The  Presiding  OrricrR  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  Is  agreed  to 

Mr.  Pri.BRiciiT.  Mr  President,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  Senate  on  yesterday,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Forces  headed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  |Mr. 
RvssELL],  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
iRtlon.s  met  jointly  this  morning  to  take 
testimony  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  189. 

Mr.  President.  I  recommend  the  prompt 
and  overwhelming  endorsement  of  the  re- 
solution now  before  the  Senate.  The  resolu- 


tion, which  has  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
bervlces  with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  en- 
dorses the  wise  and  necessary  action  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  ordering  the  7th  fleet  and 
Its  air  units  to  take  appropriate  measures  in 
response  of  the  unprovoked  attacks  on 
American  naval  vessels  by  North  Vietnamese 
torpedo  boats.  The  resolution  further  ex- 
presses the  approval  and  support  of  the  Con- 
gress for  the  determination  of  the  President 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary,  now 
and  in  the  future,  to  restrain  or  repel  Com- 
munist aggression  In  southeast  Asia. 

The  action  taken  by  the  United  States  in 
retaliation  for  the  North  Vietnamese  torpedo 
boat  attacks  must  be  understood  both  in 
terms  of  the  Immediate  situation  and  In 
terms  of  the  broader  pattern  of  Communist 
military  and  subversive  activities  In  south- 
east Asia  over  the  past  10  years  On  both 
levels  the  North  Vietnamese  regime  is  pat- 
ently guilty  of  military  aggression  and  dem- 
onstrably In  contempt  of  International  law. 

As  stated  In  the  report  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee on  the  resolution: 

"The  North  Vietnamese  campaign  against 
the  South  has  increased  In  scope  and  tempo. 
It  has  added  a  new  dimension  to  traditional 
concepts  of  warfare  and  aggression — the  di- 
mension of  subversion  and  terror  on  a 
planned,  centrally  directed,  and  coordinated 
basis.  This  new  kind  of  aggression  is  not 
symbolized  by  armies  marching  across  fron- 
tiers with  bands  playing  and  flags  waving. 
But  it  is  no  less  outrageous  international 
behavior." 

The  facts  of  the  Immediate  situation  are 
clear.  On  August  2  the  U.S.  destroyer  Mad- 
dox  was  attacked  without  provocation  by 
North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats  In  inter- 
national waters  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  The 
American  vessel,  with  the  support  of  aircraft 
from  the  U  S.S.  Ticonderoga.  fired  back  in 
self-defense  and  drove  off  the  attackers.  The 
United  States  thereupon  warned  the  Hanoi 
regime  of  "grave  consequences"  In  the  event 
of  further  military  attacks  on  American 
forces.  On  August  4  the  Maddox  and  an- 
other destroyer,  the  C.  Turner  Joy,  were  again 
attacked  by  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats 
In  International  waters.  The  attack,  which 
lasted  for  over  2  hours,  was  without  any 
doubt  a  calculated  act  of  military  aggression. 
The  United  States  thereupon  responded  with 
air  strikes  against  North  Vietnamese  torpedo 
boats  and  their  supporting  facilities  at  vari- 
ous points  on  the  coast  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  American  action  was  limited  and 
measured  in  proportion  to  the  provocation 
which  gave  rise  to  It.  It  was  an  act  of  self- 
defense  wholly  consistent  with  article  51  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  an  act  of 
limited  retaliation  wholly  consistent  with  the 
international  law  of  reprisal.  The  single,  most 
notable  fact  about  the  American  action  was 
Its  great  restraint  as  an  act  of  retaliation 
taken  by  a  great  power  In  response  to  the 
provocation  of  a  small  power. 

The  action  taken  by  the  United  States  was 
appropriate  as  policy  as  well  as  Justified  in 
law.  An  act  of  unambiguous  aggression  can- 
not be  tolerated  or  Ignored  without  inviting 
further  provocations,  especially  when  the  act 
Is  committed  by  a  regime  which  has  been 
engaged  In  consistent  and  repeated  aggres- 
sion against  Its  neighbor  states. 

Has  the  attacks  on  the  Maddox  and  the 
C.  Turner  Joy  been  Isolated  occurrences  It 
might  have  been  appropriate  to  respond  by 
a  lesser  act  of  force  than  that  employed,  or 
even  by  measures  short  of  force.  This,  how- 
ever. Is  not  the  case.  The  North  Vietnamese 
regime  has  made  an  International  career  of 
aggression  almost  since  Its  Inception  In  1954. 
Certainly  supported  and  quite  possibly  In- 
cited by  Communist  China.  North  Vietnam 
has  persistently  engaged  In  subversion  and 
more  direct  hostilities  against  the  duly  con- 
stituted governments  of  both  Laos  and  South 
Vietnam.  It  has  done  these  things  In  gross 


violation  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  of  1954 
and  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  of  1962  per- 
taining to  Laos.  It  has  done  these  things  in 
violation  of  International  law.  in  contempt 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  in  malice 
toward  its  neighbors,  and  In  reckless  disre- 
gard of  the  requirements  of  peace  In  south- 
east Asia. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  was  incum- 
bent upon  the  United  States  to  act,  as  It  did. 
in  a  manner  proportionate  to  the  provoca- 
tion. Viewed  In  the  context  of  the  immediate 
provocation,  the  retaliatory  measures  taken 
by  the  United  States  were  necessary  and 
justified.  Viewed  in  the  context  of  a  decade 
of  reckless  and  Irresponsible  behavior  on 
the  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese  regime, 
the  action  taken  by  the  United  States  was 
the  minimum  consistent  with  its  own  vital 
Interests  and  with  its  obligations  to  Its  allies 
and  partners  In  southeast  Asia. 

Tlie  situation  in  southeast  Asia  illustrates 
an  extremely  Important  principle  of  foreign 
policy — that  the  challenges  which  confront 
us  In  the  world  are  widely  varying  in  char- 
acter and  intensity  and  must  be  dealt  with 
accordingly  by  a  wide  variety  of  Instruments 
and  policies.  Just  as  It  Is  a  mistake  to  assert 
that  force  Is  the  only  proper  response  to 
every  challenge  of  Communist  power,  it  is 
no  less  a  mistake  to  assert  that  military 
action  Is  never  a  necessary  Instrument  of 
policy.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  present 
crisis  In  southeast  Asia,  it  is  important  for 
us  to  refrain  from  making  sweeping  general- 
izations as  to  both  the  provocation  and  cur 
response  to  It.  Sp>ecial  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstances suggest  special  patterns  of  re- 
sponse, which  may  or  may  not  be  valid  in 
different  situations. 

The  point  which  I  wish  to  make  Is  that 
while  we  must  be  consistent  in  the  objec- 
tives of  our  foreign  policy,  we  must  be  flex- 
ible In  the  instruments  we  use  to  attain 
them.  We  must  bear  m  mind  that  military 
force  is  not  an  end  but  an  Instrument,  a 
dangerous  and  repugnant  one  which  is  never 
desirable  but  sometimes  essential.  It  is 
equally  unwi.se  to  assume  that  force  mus: 
never  be  used  and  to  assume  that  Its  succes- 
ful  use  in  one  instance  warrants  Its  use  In 
any  or  all  others. 

The  current  crisis  In  southeast  Asia,  I  be- 
lieve. Is  one  in  which  the  use  of  limited 
American  force  has  been  necessary  and  may 
be  necessary  again.  It  is  essential,  however. 
that  we  evaluate  this  crisis  In  Its  global  con- 
text That  context  Is  one  In  which  hopeful 
tendencies  toward  peace  are  on  the  rise  de- 
spite events  in  crisis  are;is  such  as  Vietnam. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  allow  our  opti- 
mism about  promising  developments  in  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  to  lead  us  to  any  Illusions  about  the 
aggressive  designs  of  North  Vietnam  and  Its 
Chinese  Communist  sponsor.  It  would  be  no 
less  a  mistake  to  allow  our  concern  with 
baleful  events  in  southea-?t  Asia  to  drive  us 
to  actions  and  attitudes  which  would  un- 
dermine current  progress  toward  the  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  European  Communist  regimes.  At  all 
times,  but  especially  at  this  moment  of  cri- 
sis, we  mvist  be  extremely  clear  about  the 
different  policies  pursued  by  different  Com- 
munist regimes,  about  the  different  chal- 
lenges which  they  pose  and  the  different 
responses  which  they  warrant.  W'e  must  have 
the  wisdom  and  the  discrimination  to  be 
able,  when  necessary,  to  engage  simultane- 
ously in  the  local  prosecution  of  hostilities 
and  the  global  pursuit  of  world  pe.ice. 

In  southeast  Asia  Itself,  we  must  leave  no 
doubt  In  the  minds  of  both  adversaries  and 
friends  as  to  what  our  objectives  are  and 
what  they  are  not.  It  should  be  clear  to  all 
concerned  that  our  purpose  is  to  uphold  and 
strengthen  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954 
and  1962 — that  Is  to  say,  to  establish  viable. 
Independent  states  in  Indochina  and  else- 
where .n  southeast  Asia,  states  which  will  be 
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free  of  and  secure  from  the  domination  of 
Communist  China  and  Communist  North 
Vietnam.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  we 
wish  the  nations  of  southeast  Asia  to  be  free 
of  and  secure  from  domination  by  Pelplng 
and  Hanoi,  but  not  necessarily  hostile  to 
these  regimes.  It  should  be  further  empha- 
sized to  all  concerned  that  our  objective  is 
not  to  establish  our  own  military  power  In 
Indochina  or  in  any  way  to  bring  the  nations 
of  Indochina  under  our  own  domination  or 
even  to  bring  them  into  an  American  "sphere 
of  influence." 

It  should  be  made  clear  to  the  Communist 
powers  of  Asia,  if  it  Is  not  yet  sufficiently 
clear,  that  they  can  enjoy  peace  and  security 
as  long — but  only  as  long  as  they  confine 
their  ambitions  within  their  own  frontiers.  It 
should  also  be  made  clear  that  whenever  the 
Communist  powers  show  a  willingness  to 
settle  the  problems  of  southeast  Asia  by 
peaceful  and  lawful  means,  these  problems 
can  then  be  placed  largely  or  entirely  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
should  be  made  equally  clear  to  these  re- 
gimes, if  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  clear,  that 
their  aggressive  and  expansionist  ambitions, 
wherever  advanced,  will  m.eet  precisely  that 
degree  of  American  opposition  which  is  nec- 
essary to  frustrate  them.  The  resolution  now 
before  the  Senate  is  designed  to  shatter 
whatever  illusions  our  adversaries  may  har- 
bor about  the  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  act  promptly  and  vigorously 
against  aggression.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  urge  Us  prompt  and  overwhelming 
adoption  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  strong 
sup{x>rt  of  the  Congress,  there  have  been 
expressions  of  widespread  support  for  the 
President's  action  In  the  country  and  in  the 
press.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
'oe  Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
number  of  newspaper  editorials  which  are  il- 
lustrative of  the  general  support  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  actions  in  southeast  Asia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

"(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

Aug.  6,   1964] 

"A  Nation  United 

"In  this  grim,  dark  hour — when  the  issue 
of  peace  or  war  hangs  precariously  In  the 
balance— President  Johnson  has  called  upon 
the  American  people  to  meet  the  test  of 
courage  and  determination  that  has  been 
thrust  suddenly  and  Irrevocably  upon  us  all 
by  a  treacherous  foe. 

"The  Nation  must  stand  firm  and  united 
in  unwavering  support  of  the  President  at 
this  crucial  Juncture  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

"We  are  confident  that  Americans,  irre- 
spective of  political  party,  shall  do  so — in 
keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  this 
country  in  times  of  crisis. 

"In  his  solemn  address  to  the  world  on 
Wednesday,  at  Syracuse.  Mr.  Johnson  reiter- 
ated and  exapnded  upon  points  he  made  late 
Tuesday  night  In  his  report  on  the  swift  suc- 
cession of  ominous  events  In  southeast  Asia. 

"The  President  Is  right,  beyond  any  ques- 
tion. In  making  It  clear  to  the  leaders  of 
Communist  North  Vietnam,  and  to  any  other 
government  bent  on  unprovoked  aggression. 
that  America's  earnest  desire  for  peace  is  not 
to  be  misconstrued  as  weakness 

"Delivering  one  of  the  finest  addresses  of 
his  long  career  In  public  service,  Mr.  John- 
son summed  tip  the  situation  succinctly  at 
Syracuse  in  these  terse  phrases:  'The  attacks 
were  deliberate  Ttie  attacks  were  unpro- 
voked   The  attacks  have  been  answered  ' 

"After  the  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats 
had  opened  fire  against  US  naval  craft  in 
International  waters,  for  the  second  time  In 
3  days.  It  was  unmistakably  clear  that  the 
American  reply,  in  action  as  well  as  words. 
needed    to    be    prompt    and    appropriately 


forceful — commensurate  with  the  serious- 
ness of  the  North  Vietnamese  challenge  and 
the  flagrant  disregard  they  showed  for  the 
rights  of  our  vessels  to  sail  the  seas  without 
interference. 

"These  rights  have  been  hard  won,  over 
many  years,  by  valiant  Americans.  Freedom 
of  movement  on  the  oceans  must  be 
defended. 

"Retaliatory  U.S.  air  strikes  against  North 
Vietnamese  torpedo  boat  bases  and  other 
installations,  as  reported  by  Defense  Secre- 
tary McNamara,  unfortunately  have  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  American  planes  and. 
possibly.  American  lives.  This  sorrowful  and 
tragic  development  underlines  not  only  the 
perils  that  must  be  faced  in  the  battle  zone 
but  the  sacrifices  that  all  of  us  must  be  pre- 
pared to  accept. 

"  "Aggression  unchallenged  Is  aggression 
unleased.'  the  President  said  at  Syracuse, 
This  is  undeniable  truth.  To  retreat  from, 
or  even  to  tolerate,  armed  attack  against  ves- 
sels of  the  US.  Navy  would  be  to  invite 
steadily  bolder  assaults  that  would  lead  us 
surely  and  inevitably  down  the  path  of  war. 

"Mr.  Johnson's  notation  of  broken  promises 
made  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, in  pacts  signed  by  them  In  1954  and 
1962.  is  a  timely  reminder  of  the  demon- 
strated untrustworthiness  of  the  Red 
regime  In  Hanoi.  It  is  fitting  also  that  the 
President,  while  reaffirming  this  country's 
commitments  to  allies,  has  reminded  those 
allies  that  the  fight  for  freedom  ought  not 
to  be  the  sole  burden  of  any  one  nation  but 
should  be  a  collective  responsibility.  Our 
allies — In  NATO,  in  the  Par  East,  and  else- 
where— can  help  the  cause  of  peace  by  giv- 
ing unqualified  endorsement  to  U.S.  action 
against  North  Vietnam. 

"Freedom  and  peace  remain  our  goals — but 
let  those  forces  of  enslavement  and  armed 
aggression  abroad  who  have  unleashed  their 
fire  against  us  give  pause.  They  will  do  well 
'o  show  a  healthy  respect  for  America's  re- 
solves to  defend,  by  whatever  means  neces- 
sary, our  rights  on  the  high  seas  and  to 
carry  out,  by  whatever  action  required,  our 
obligations  abroad  in  the  struggle  against 
Communist  aggression." 


"[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  6.  1964] 
"Stern  Crisis 

"President  Johnson  has  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  the  free  world  as  well  as  of  the  Na- 
tion for  his  careful  and  effective  handling  of 
the  Vietnam  crisis.  The  paramount  need  was 
to  show  the  North  Vietnamese  aggressors 
their  self-defeating  folly  in  ignoring  an  un- 
equivocal American  warning  and  again  at- 
t.icklng  the  American  Navy  on  the  high  seas. 
This  Mr.  Johnson  did  by  means  of  a  severe 
but  measured  response  deftly  fitted  to  the 
aggression:  retaliation  against  the  boats  and 
bases  used  in  the  attack. 

"The  air  strikes  did  not  merely  decimate 
Hanoi's  fleet,  leaving  it  unable  to  defend  its 
own  coast,  and  demonstrate  North  Vietnam's 
vulnerability  to  American  power.  The  coun- 
terattack smashed  the  "paper  tiger"  myth, 
proving  the  US  readiness  to  use  whatever 
means  necessary  to  stand  up  for  its  interests 
In  the  F^r  East  and  underlining  the  reliabil- 
ity of  its  commitment  to  Its  friends  there. 

"Most  Immediately,  the  reprisal  rendered 
obsolete  the  old  terms  of  the  debate  on 
whether  to  carry  the  guerrilla  war  In  South 
Vietnam  back  to  the  aggressors  In  the  North. 
Long  reluctant  to  do  this  itself  on  the 
ground,  or  to  have  Saigon  forces  do  It,  the 
United  States  h.os  now  acted  alone,  by  sea 
and  air  Whatever  restraint  had  previously 
been  exercised  through  lack  of  precedent  or 
provocation  has  been  removed  by  the  events 
in  the  Tonkin  GuU  No  one  can  tell  at  this 
point  the  precise  form  which  the  Vietnam 
war  will  take,  but  It  is  bound  to  be  a  new 
form,  and  the  newness  would  seem  Inevitably 
to  be  on  the  side  of  more  direct  American 


participation  and  more  direct  action  against 
the  North. 

"To  a  capital  and  a  world  sensitive  to  the 
uses  of  power  by  an  American  President,  the 
crisi.s — the  flrst  major  foreign-policy  crisis 
faced  by  President  Johnson — has  found  him 
not  wanting  in  toughness  or  in  nuance.  But 
the  crisis  has  also  pointed  up  the  office  of  the 
Presidency  as  the  single  center  of  control 
and  responsibility  for  American  power.  It  Is 
worth  remarking  that  this  respect  for  the 
Presidency  has  been  conveyed  even  by  those 
who  believe  that,  for  Instance,  local  military 
commanders  should  be  given  discretion  for 
important  decisions  In  the  field. 

"Military  measures  were  only  a  part  of 
F»resldent  Johnson's  response.  He  coordinated 
them  with  the  other  constituencies  and  com- 
munities of  which  he  Is  the  leader.  He  asked 
and  got  from  Senator  Goldwater  a  promise 
of  nonpartisanshlp.  The  Senator,  like  the 
patriot  he  is,  instantly  forsook  politics  and 
stood  by  his  side.  He  also  went,  calmly,  to 
the  people,  both  American  and  foreign,  offer- 
ing information  and  reassurance  in  appro- 
priate degrees. 

"The  President  went  to  Congress  too  for  a 
resolution  of  national  unity  and  support,  and 
to  the  United  Nations,  for  International  back- 
ing. The  request  to  Congress,  like  his  ap- 
proach to  Senator  Goldwater,  may  later 
affect  the  election  campaign,  but  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  warrants  these  expres- 
sions of  confidence  and  cooperation.  The 
U.N.  plea  forces  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  cli- 
mactic choice  between  Its  conflicting  In- 
terests in  the  Communist  and  Western 
worlds.  But  regardless  of  the  Security 
Council's  stance  on  the  torpedo  attacks,  a 
condign  response  has  already  been  meted 
out  to  Hanoi. 

"Tlie  Impressive  orchestration  of  American 
policies  contrasts  reveallngly  with  the  frag- 
mented and  tardy  reactions  of  the  different 
Communist  states.  This  broken  pattern,  in- 
cluding the  fact  that  Premier  Khrushchev 
was  out  In  the  Soviet  hinterlands,  suggests 
how  unexpected  Hanoi's  attacks  were  to  some 
Communists  and  how  unexpected  Washing- 
ton's reprisals  were  to  others.  There  Is  still 
no  convincing  explanation  of  w'hy  Hanoi 
would  challenge  the  United  States  under 
conditions  so  patently  unfavorable  to  it.  One 
notes,  however,  that  there  Is  in  Hanoi  a  war 
weariness  conducive  to  desperate  heroics; 
that  Hanoi  has  seemed  to  share  Pelping's  dis- 
torted vision  of  the  American  'paper  tiger"; 
and  that  the  Tuesday  attack  fell  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  test  ban.  a  Soviet-American 
agreement  based  on  the  fact  that  the  'papyer 
tiger'  has  nuclear  teeth. 

"This  element  of  uncertainty  in  Hanoi's 
intentions  is  what  makes  the  crisis  poten- 
tially dangerous.  The  fear  is.  of  course,  that 
Hanoi's  harassments  may  be  a  prelude  to 
escalation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  perhapw 
drawing  In  Peiplng.  It  was  the  President's 
awareness  of  these  ominous  possibilities  that 
made  his  management  of  the  crisis  so  sig- 
nificant and  correct." 

"']From   the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Aug.  6.  1964] 

'The  Right  Response 

"President  Johnson  spoke  clearly  and  acted 
with  prompt  decision  In  reply  to  the  second 
torpedo  boat  attack  on  American  ship*  In  the 
Tonkin  Gulf.  The  reasons  behind  the  wanton 
North  Vietnamese  provocations  are  still  mys- 
terious, but  there  is  nothing  obscure  about 
Mr.  Johnson's  firm  statement  that  'there  can 
be  no  peace  by  aggression  and  no  Immunity 
from  reply'— especially  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  sharp  ana  effective  American 
air  assault  on  the  North  Vietnamese  naval 
bases , 

"The  United  States  has  a  chain  of  sentries 
around  the  world:  lonely  men  in  Korean 
trenches,  lonely  planes  over  the  Arctic 
wastes,    lonely   ships   in    distant   seas.   They 
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Iteep  watch  over  an  uncertain  peace.  But 
their  vigil  would  have  no  meaning  If  it  were 
not  that  power  sunds  leashed  behind  them; 
power  ready  to  be  used  swiftly  and  with  vigor 
Tor  peace.  That  power,  and  the  equally  es- 
sential win  to  use  It.  round  expression  In  the 
action  ordered  by  President  Johnson  against 
North  Vietnam. 

•The  power  was  still  on  leash.  The  air 
action  against  the  aggressors  bases  was  a 
limited  action.  And  In  that  fact,  no  less  than 
In  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  the  response, 
lies  much  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  policy 
put  Into  effect  by  the  President.  As  he  said, 
the  overall  strength  of  the  United  States  Is 
'vast  and  awesome."  But  It  is  not  a  mono- 
lithic mass,  like  the  European  armies  before 
World  War  I.  impossible  to  guide  or  check 
by  diplomacy  once  the  initial  impetus  is 
given.  It  is  not  Just  'the  button'  whose 
rejoinder  must  be  nuclear  war  or  suplneness. 
It  can  be  used  to  pinpoint  and  punish  the 
Immediate  offenders— in  this  case,  the  North 
Vietnamese  mosquito  fleet 

•■Thu.<i.  whoever  planned  the  torpedo-boat 
attacks,  for  whatever  purpose,  sUnd  warned. 
If  they  were  probing  the  intentions  of  the 
United  States,  of  Red  China,  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  at  least  know  that  the  United 
States  will  resist  aggression,  and  that  It  has 
the  capability  of  doing  so. 

■•At  the  same  time,  the  rest  of  the  world 
knows  chat  this  capability  will  be  used  with 
restraint:  that  force  will  be  used  in  propor- 
tion to  the  need  The  United  States  can.  as 
Mr.  Johnson  said,  welcome  and  Invite  the 
scrutiny  of  all  men  who  seek  peace,  'for 
peace  Is  the  only  purpose  of  the  course  we 
pursue.' 

■•The  controlled  force  of  the  American 
counterblow  has  clearly  made  Its  Impact  on 
the  world.  From  Its  friends,  this  country  has 
received  such  cor.gratulations  as  that  of 
Japan  (very  directly  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  Cnmmunist  expansion  In  Asia) 
and  such  encouragement  as  that  of  Britain 
in  the  Security  Council.  From  the  Soviet 
Union  has  come  denunciation — but  it  Is  odd- 
ly perfunctory.  In  asking  that  North  Viet- 
nam come  to  the  United  Nations,  even  the 
Soviet  delegate  on  the  Security  Council 
seemed  to  be  trying.  In  some  earnestness,  to 
find  out  what  has  been  going  on  In  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf 

■The  United  States,  tix).  Is  puzzled  by 
much  of  what  has  been  happening  in  south- 
east Asia  But  It  stands  a.";  one  behind  the 
President's  action.  The  heartenlngly  prompt 
support  given  Mr  Johnson's  course  by  Sen- 
ator GoLDWATER  Is  only  the  most  striking 
of  manv  evidences  of  the  unity  of  Americans 
In  the  face  of  this  strange  kind  of  terrorism 
on  the  high  seas" 

■'[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  6,  1964] 
"Wider  War 
"On  July  24.  President  Johnson  said  that 
'the  United  States  seeks  no  wider  war'  in 
Vietnam,  but  he  warned  that  ■provocation 
could  force  a  response  '  That  provocation — 
twice  repeated— now  has  brought  a  response 
that  has  been,  in  the  President's  words, 
'limited  and  fitting.'  Whether  this  ends  the 
Incident  na<K  is  up  to  North  Vietnam  and  to 
Communist  China.  The  United  States  plans 
no  further  military  strikes  If  there  are  no 
ftu-ther  Communist  attacks  President  John- 
son has  made  it  clear  that  'we  still  want  no 
wider  war.' 

"Whether  or  not  the  confrontation  stops 
there,  the  crisis  In  southeast  Asia  has  been 
altered  In  fundamental  ways— all  Involving 
great  uncertainties  and  even  greater  dangers. 

"The  United  States  has  become  a  direct 
combatant  on  a  significant  scale,  even  If 
only  briefly  The  sword,  once  drawn  In  anger, 
will  tend  to  be  unsheathed  more  easily  In 
the  future. 

"Congressional  authority  for  future  mili- 
tary action  will.  In  effect,  be  delegated  to 
the  President  by  the  joint  resolution  sched- 


uled to  be  voted  today.  The  President  has 
rightly  asked  that  the  resolution  express  a 
determination  that  'all  necessary  measures' 
be  taken. 

■The  concept  of  a  Communist  'privileged 
sanctuary,"  heeded  hitherto  both  in  Korea 
and  Indochina,  has  been  breached.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  North  Vietnam  may 
be  struck  again  remain  undefined.  But  the 
rules  of  the  war  have  undergone  a  ba.slc 
change— a  change  that  applies  to  Commu- 
nist China  as  well  as  to  Hanoi.  President 
Johnson  was  clearly  addressing  Peiping  when 
he  warned  any  who  may  be  templed  to 
support— or  to  widen— the  present  aggres- 
sion' that  'there  can  be  no  peace  by  aggres- 
sion and  no  immunity  from  reply.' 

"Hanoi's  sea  patrol  fleet  largely  has  been 
wiped  out  and.  lacking  an  air  force.  North 
Vietnam  has  been  shown  to  be  virtually  open 
to  hostile  air  attack.  Hanoi's  willing  allies 
m  Peiping  are  now  under  pressure  to  provide 
new  means  for  sea  and  air  protection— and 
even,  perhaps,  to  Intervene  directly.  Hanoi's 
reluctant  allies  In  Moscow  are  under  pres- 
sure, as  yesterday's  Soviet  statement  showed 
to  demonstrate  their  backing  for  North  Viet- 
nam before  world  Commxmlst  opinion. 

"Ranks  have  been  closed  in  the  United 
States  with  Senator  Goldwater's  open  sup- 
port for  administration  action.  If  Hanofs 
attacks  were  an  attempt  to  exploit  political 
and  racial  division  In  the  United  States,  the 
American  reaction  has  proved  this  futile. 
Vietnam.  In  fact,  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
presidential  campaign  for  the  moment.  The 
attempt  to  keep  it  out.  by  retaining  Repub- 
lican support,  means  that  President  Johnson 
henceforth  will  find  firmness  politically 
easier  to  emphasize  than  restraint. 

"American  reluctance  to  go  to  an  Indo- 
china peace  conference,  as  urged  by  President 
de  GauUe.  is  strongly  reinforced.  If  Hanoi's 
purpose  was  to  force  such  a  conference.  It 
could  not  have  been  more  poorly  advised. 

'These  are  some  of  the  political  and  mili- 
tary realities  after  the  Tonkin  Gulf  exchange. 
The  lines  have  hardened.  A  highly  danger- 
ous period  has  opened.  It  is  a  time  that 
calls  for  coolness,  as  well  as  determination, 
for  restraint  as  well  as  firmness. 

"We  still  have  no  real  Idea  of  what 
prompted  the  North  Vietnamese  to  launch 
their  potentially  suicidal  adventure.  The  Na- 
tlons  united  confidence  in  Its  Chief  Execu- 
tive is  vital.  No  one  else  can  play  the  hand. 
That  confidence  will  be  best  maintained  by 
a  continued  adherence  to  the  principles  the 
President  himself  has  enunciated  of  firmness 
but  a  firmness  that  will  always  be  meas- 
ured—a firmness  whose  mission  Is  peace." 
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••[From   the   Baltimore   Sun.   Aug 
"Peace  the  Purpose 

"At  Syracuse  University  yesterday,  while 
the  world  waited  for  further  developments 
in  southeast  Asia.  President  Johnson  set 
forth  the  central  concern  of  this  Nation  for 
all  to  see.  'We  welcome — and  we  Invite — the 
scrutiny  of  all  men  who  seek  peace,  for 
peace  is  the  only  purpose  of  the  course  we 
pursue."  Only  hours  before,  after  a  second 
Communist  attack  on  American  naval  ves- 
sels, the  President  had  ordered  an  air  strike 
against  the  torpedo-boat  bases  along  the 
coast  of  North  Vietnam.  The  attack  had  been 
carried  out.  and  the  bases  lay  In  ruins  Two 
American  airmen  had  been  lost.  In  its  prom- 
ise to  repulse  aggressors  the  United  States 
had  not  been  bluffing.  Of  that  there  could 
no  longer  be  any  doubt. 

■It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  lose  even  a 
small  fraction  of  the  military  power  avail- 
able to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  but  in  this 
case  there  was  no  choice.  'Aggression  un- 
challenged," the  President  said,  'is  aggres- 
sion unleashed.'  In  striking  back  at  a  time 
of  grave  provocation,  the  United  States  hoped 
not  to  spread  the  fighting  but  to  pinch  It  off 
before   It   got  out   of   hand.   To   reasonable 


governments  the  message  should  be  clear, 
but  American  forces  are  being  deployed  in 
such  as  way  as  to  respond  appropriately  if 
somewhere  there  is  a  misreading.  That,  too, 
is    a    statement    of    American    purpose. 

"If  there  has  been  a  suspicion  abroad  that 
the  American  people  are  dangerously  dU- 
unlted.  this  episode  is  proof  to  the  contrary. 
Cri=is  always  draws  Americans  together,  and 
on  tiiis  issue  support  for  President  Johnson 
is  without  reservation.  Senator  GoLDW.^TER 
set  the  pattern  for  his  party,  and  congres- 
sional leaders,  briefed  early  at  the  White 
House,  have  responded  with  the  traditional 
closing  of  ranks.  When  the  Nation  is  under 
the  gun.  politics  loses  all  coloration.  The 
quick  rush  of  support  from  America's  allies 
also  has  been  gratifying. 

"None  can  foretell  the  perils  that  lie  ahead. 
North  Vietnam  is  an  annoyance,  but  it  is 
not  the  major  consideration.  The  key  to 
peace  in  Asia  is  hidden  in  Communist  China, 
In  the  course  it  may  essay  alone,  or  with  the 
encouragement  of  Moscow.  Yesterday's  con- 
voking of  a  United  Nations  session  was  in- 
tended not  only  as  a  report  to  the  nations 
but  as  an  assessment  of  the  Intentions  of 
the  Soviet  bloc.  Whatever  the  dangers,  the 
United  States  will  face  them  with  the  cour- 
age possessed  only  by  those  who  are  both  free 
and  strong." 

Mr.  McGovEBN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  yield? 
Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGovERN.  Without  in  any  way  cast- 
ing any  doubt  on  the  wisdom  of  the  resolu- 
tion, there  are  a  few  brief  questions  that  I 
should  like  to  address  to  the  Senator  from 
his  comments,  if  he  would  be  willing  to 
comment. 

All  of  us  have  been  puzzled,  if  not  baffled, 
as  to  why  a  little  state  such  as  North  Vietnam 
should  seek  a  deliberate  naval  conflict  with 
the  United  States  with  the  overwhelming 
naval  and  air  power  that  we  have  in  that 
area.  In  an  effort  possibly  to  throw  some  pos- 
sible light  on  that  question.  Mr.  Murrey  Mar- 
der.  in  his  column  in  the  Washington  Post 
yesterday,  made  the  following  statement  in 
the  closing  paragraph  of  his  column: 

"North  Vietnam  on  Sunday  charged  that 
the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  had 
sent  warships  'to  shell  the  Hon  Me  and  Hon 
Ngu  islands  in  the  territorial  waters'  of  North 
Vietnam  Those  Islands  are  near  the  area 
where  the  Maddox  was  attacked  Sunday.  Hon 
Me  is  u.sed  as  a  naval  base.  American  sources 
said,  and  Communist  PT  boats  have  been 
seen  in  the  area. 

"The  United  States  has  denied  that  any 
of  Its  warships  shelled  the  islands  of  Hon  Me 
and  Hon  Ngu.  However,  dei^pite  some  reports 
published  yesterday,  the  State  Department 
denial  did  iiot  equally  exculpate  South  Viet- 
nam. It  only  denied  American  participation. 

'■SPECULATION    ON    ATTACK 

"There  are  some  indications,  however,  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  may  in  fact  have  at- 
tacked the  two  islands  American  officials 
have  declined  to  discuss  that,  although  U.S, 
warships  on  occasion  reportedly  have  escorted 
South  Vietnam  vessels  part  way  to  their  tar- 
gets." 

I  wonder  If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
could  shed  any  light  on  the  possible  ex- 
planation for  the  North  Vietnamese  attack. 

Mr.  Ftlbright.  In  dealing  with  warfare, 
which  ef-^entialiy  is  an  irrational  business, 
it  is  dangerous  to  speculate  as  to  the  motives 
of  one's  enemies  or  adversaries.  However,  in 
tills  case,  first,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  him- 
self stated,  after  the  first  attack  on  the 
Maddoj.  that  he  did  not  expect  a  repetition 
of  the  attack.  He  made  that  statement  pub- 
licly. That  showed  how  wrong  he  was.  He 
said  he  could  see  no  moUve  for  it,  and  none 
of  us  at  the  first  meeting  we  had  on  the  ques- 
tion could  explain  why  that  kind  of  attack 
by  a  few  torpedo  boats  against  the  elements 
of  the  7th  Fleet  should  Uke  place,  whether 
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It  was  an  isolated  action  or  an  impulsive  ac- 
tion by  the  local  commander. 

But  after  the  action  was  repeated,  it  was 
shown  to  be  clearly  calculated.  It  is  my 
understanding,  as  best  I  can  Interpret  what 
actually  happened,  that  there  were  some 
South  Vietnamese  raids.  If  they  might  be  so- 
called — co;tstal  raids — by  South  Vietnamese 
Junks  or  naval  vessels — the  only  kind  of 
naval  vessels  tiiey  have.  My  information  is 
that  they  have  relatively  small  PT  boats, 
comparable  to  tliose  of  North  Vietnam,  plus 
what  are  called  motorisied  Junks,  and  those 
from  time  to  time  have  engaged  In  what  are 
called  hit-and-run  raids,  none  of  them  of  a 
major  nature,  by  South  Vietnamese  boats 
with  South  Vietnamese  crews. 

Our  own  naval  vessels,  such  as  the  Mad- 
dox and  other  associated  vessels,  have  never 
enL'aged  in  any  attacks  on  tli<jse  islands  or 
anywhere  else  in  North  Vietnam. 

I'he  best  information  that  I  have  from 
high  officials  in  our  Government  in  tJiis  field 
is  to  the  effect  that  our  boats  did  not  con- 
voy or  support  or  backup  any  South  Viet- 
namese naval  vessels  that  were  engaged  In 
such  attacks. 

Mr.  McGovERN.  The  Senator  would  say  the 
implication  of  the  article  is  probably  in 
error? 

Mr.  FfLERiGHT.  It  has  been  asserted  by 
others  that  the  Maddox  was  backing  up  or 
convoying  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  Viet- 
namese. 

The  testimony  I  am  familiar  with  shows 
that  this  Is  not  a  fact. 

I  am  reminded  also  that  it  was  asked 
whether  or  not  the  Junks  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese had  American  personnel  In  the  na- 
ture of  advisers  or  otherwise.  We  were  ad- 
vised they  did  not,  that  they  were  manned 
by  non-Americans  In  all  cases.  In  other 
words,  the  patrol  duty  by  such  ships  as  the 
C.  Turner  Joy  and  the  Maddox  was  an  oper- 
ation for  patrol,  to  keep  our  own  forces  In- 
formed about  the  activities  in  this  very  criti- 
cal area,  and  was  entirely  unconnected  or 
unassociated  with  any  coastal  forays  the 
South  Vietnamese  themsel'.es  may  have  con- 
ducted. 

Mr.  McGovERN,  I  should  like  to  put  one 
other  question  to  the  Senator.  Over  the  past 
few  days,  possibly  the  past  2  or  3  weeks,  there 
have  been  ."Statements  In  the  press  quoting 
General  Khanh.  the  South  Vietnamese  lead- 
er, as  saying  that  the  war  had  to  be  won  by 
carrying  It  to  North  Vietnam.  Almost  simul- 
taneously our  administration  leaders  have 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  the  only  way  the 
war  can  be  won  is  by  taking  on  the  guer- 
rillas in  South  Vietnam,  and  that  our  policy 
is  not  one  of  extending  the  war  to  the  north: 
quite  to  the  contrary,  that  the  victory  must 
be  had  in  the  south  and  that  we  will  take  all 
reasonable  steps  to  confine  the  war  to  South 
Vietnam. 

Does  the  Senator  think  there  is  any  danger 
In  this  resolution  that  we  may  be  surren- 
dering to  General  Khanh's  position  our  atti- 
tude as  to  where  the  war  should  be  fought? 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any 
danger  of  that.  There  is.  of  course,  a  danger 
in  this  whole  area,  and  there  has  been  for 
10  years.  It  is  dangerous  The  p<?licy  of  our 
Government  not  to  expand  the  war  still 
holds.  That  is  not  Inconsistent  with  any 
response  to  attacks  on  our  vessels  on  the 
high  seas  where  they  have  a  right  to  be. 

Mr.  McGovERN.  I  agree. 

Mr.  PtLBRicHT,  I  do  not  think  the  policy 
that  the  war  be  confined  to  South  Vietnam 
has  changed.  I  think  it  is  still  the  policy.  I 
thing  it  is  the  correct  one.  What  causes  diffi- 
culty Is  the  fact  that  this  is  a  new  type  of 
war.  It  is  not  a  war  in  the  orthodox  sense. 
This  Is  subversion.  Inspired  and  conducted 
through  infiltration  of  supplies  and  men  by 
a  neighboring  country  ■without  a  declaration 
of  war.  It  does  not  fit  the  pattern  of  the 
traditional  way  we  think  of  war.  It  Is.  never- 
theless, aggression — a  modernized,  specialized 


kind  of  aggrerslon.  brought  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection  by  the  leader  of  the  Chinese 
Communists.  Mao  Tse-tung.  who  established 
the  basic  theory  of  how  to  conduct  this  type 
of  warfare. 

It  Is  difficult  to  adjust  our  concepts  to 
warfare  of  this  kind.  I  think  It  Is  Just  as 
savage  and  as  much  in  violation  of  inter- 
national good  behavior  and  law  as  is  an  overt 
invasion  by  troops.  I  tried  to  m.ake  this  point 
In  my  remarks.  North  Vietnam  has  been  an 
aggressor  against  South  Vietnam:  and  I  do 
not  think  so  merely  because  of  the  testimony 
in  the  past  2  or  3  days.  Over  several  years, 
we  have  received  testimony  about  what  the 
North  V^letnamese  were  doing  in  Laos  and  to 
a  much  higher  degree  in  South  Vietnam. 

They  had  two  major  ways  of  approaching 
South  Vietnam,  one  by  sea,  and  one  by 
ground.  The  sea  approach  was  the  easiest 
way  to  supply  the  Mekong  Delta.  So  we 
helped  the  South  Vietnam  Government  try 
to  interrupt  the  transfer  of  men  and  sup- 
plies to  the  Mekong  Delta.  Junks  were  built 
up  for  that  purpose.  The  boats  that  may 
have  struck  at  the  coastal  areas  of  North 
Vietnam  may  have  been  supplied  by  us.  We 
have  been  helping  South  Vietnam  arm  itself. 
I  do  not  know  about  the  specific  boats. 

I  personally  think  this  Is  a  perfectly  le- 
gitimate and  proper  way  to  defend  oneself 
from  the  kind  of  aggression  South  Vietnam 
has  been  subjected  to  for  many  years. 

Mr.    McGovERN.  I    am    Inclined    to    agree 
with  the  Senator.  I  did  not  want  my  remarks 
to  be  interpreted  as  prejudicing  the  case  for 
aid- 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  try  to  clarify 
the  situation.  It  is  difficult  and  confusing. 
Mr.  McGovERN.  There  have  been  references 
in  the  press  to  the  effect  that  General  Khanh 
was  in  political  trouble  and  that  one  way  he 
thought  he  could  get  out  of  it  was  to  divert 
attention  from  failure  in  the  condvict  of  the 
war  In  the  south  to  some  kind  of  strike  In 
the  north,  presumably  largely  underwTitten 
by  the  United  Stales.  It  was  because  of  my 
concern  with   that  posslbUlty  that  I  raised 
these  questions. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  FtJLBRiGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Ellender.  The  Senator  has  stated  that 
In  the  last  2  or  3  days  the  committee  has 
had  some  hearings.  Can  he  tell  us  how  long 
these  ships  of  ours  have  been  In  that  area? 
Mr.  Pt-LBRiGHT-  On  patrol? 
Mr.  Ellender.  On  patrol,  yes  and  at  ■whose 
request? 

Mr.  FULBRicHT.  We  have  had  patrols  in  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  for  about   18  months. 

Mr.  Ellender.  At  whose  request  were  these 
patrols  made? 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  These  are  International 
waters.  Our  assistance  to  South  Vietnam  is 
at  the  request  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. The  particular  measures  we  may 
take  in  connection  with  that  request  are  our 
own  responsibility.  The  particular  ships  on 
this  particular  patrol  are  there  at  our  own 
decision. 

Mr.   Ellender.   Are   they   part  of   the   7th 
Fleet,  which  protects  Formosa? 
Mr.  FX'i.bright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellender.  The  Senator  says  our  ships 
have  been  in  that  area  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 
Mr.  Ellender.  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  I 
can  be  corrected  on  this  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
My   recollection   Is   that   they   have   been   in 
that  particular  area  a  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  RUS.SELL.  Mr.  President,  elements  of  our 
fleet  have  been  in  this  gulf  periodically  for 
about  1  > ;  years. 
Mr.  Ellender.  Why? 

Mr.  Russell.  These  waters  are  the  high 
seas.  If  In  our  general  patrolling  throughout 
the  world  and  In  the  movements  of  our  fleet 


on  the  high  seas  everywhere  we  saw  fit  to 
send  our  ships  there.  Certainly  no  foreign  na- 
tion has  a  right  to  challenge  our  use  of  the 
high  seas.  We  have  a  right  to  be  there. 

Mr.  Ellender.  Was  any  action  taken  by 
any  of  our  ships  to  prevent  the  carrying  of 
war  materiel  to  the  Mekong  Delta? 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
ships  flying  our  flag  and  manned  by  otir  per- 
sonnel? 

Mr.  Ellender.  Yes. 

Mr.  FVlbright.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
that  operation  was  conducted  entirely  by 
Vietnamese  ships  and  personnel. 

Mr.  Ellender.  Were  we  there  to  protect 
them? 

Mr.  Ftn^BRiGHT.  No:  what  happened  here 
happened  on  patrol  duty.  As  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  said,  these  ships  were  there 
in  accordance  with  our  responsibility  and 
our  rights  In  this  general  area.  The  ships 
were  not  assigned  to  protect  anyone.  They 
were  conducting  patrol  duty.  That  question 
was  asked  specifically  of  the  highest  author- 
ity, the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

They  stated  without  equivocation  that 
these  ships,  the  Maddox  and  the  C.  Turner 
Joy,  were  not  on  convoy  duty.  They  had  no 
connection  whatever  with  any  Vietnamese 
ships  that  might  have  been  operating  In  the 
same  general  area. 

Mr.  Ellender.  Was  their  presence  in  the 
delta  area  at  the  request  or  suggestion  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  were  not  In  the  delta 
area.  Does  the  Senator  mean  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  area? 

Mr.  Ellender.  I  understood  that  this 

Mr.  FtTLBRiGHT.  The  delta  area  Is  north  of 
the  gulf  area. 

Mr.  Ellender.  I  am  trying  to  discover  If 
our  forces  could  have  done  anything  which 
might  have  provoked  these  attacks  You  say 
the  ships  were  not  engaged  In  any  activity 
near  the  Mekong  Delta? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  where  they  were  Is 
hundreds  of  miles  north  of  the  delta  area. 

Mr.  Ellender.  The  ships  that  were  at- 
tacked ■' 

Ml'.   PtTLBRICHT.    Yes. 

Mr.  Ellender.  The  patrols  carried  out  In 
the  delta  area  were  to  give  protection  or 
confidence  to  the  junks  and  patrol  boats 
that  were  there  to  prevent  the  North  Viet- 
namese from  c.Trrying  materials  of  war  to 
the  South  Vietnamese.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FtTLBRiGHT.  That  was  not  the  duty  of 
the  Maddox  or  the  C.  Turner  Joy.  They  were 
on  patrol  duty  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin — not 
near  the  Mekong  Delta.  They  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Interruption  of  such  traffic 
as  may  be  carried  on  between  North  Vietnam 
and  tile  delta.  This  duty  was  assigned  to  a 
fleet  of  Junks  and  small  craft  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Navy.  That  is  still  their  function. 
They  stop  and  examine  thousands  of  people 
In  order  to  identify  them  and  see  what  they 
are  up  to.  They  have  fourd  a  good  many 
North  Vietnamese  who  were  coming  down  to 
carry  on  guerrilla  warfare. 

Mr.  Ellender.  Is  the  Senator  satisfied  from 
the  evidence  presented  to  the  committee  that 
our  Armed  Forces,  that  Is,  our  naval  forces, 
did  nothing  to  Invite  the  attack  that  was 
made  In  the  last  few  days? 

Mr.  FVlbright.  Nothing  that  they  are  not 
entitled  to  do.  Their  very  presence  In  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  could  be  said  by  someone  to 
invite  an  attack,  but  they  had  every  right  to 
be  there,  and  they  were  not  shelling  the  coast 
or  intervening  In  any  of  the  legitimate  op- 
erations of  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
narn.  In  an  area  in  which  there  is  tension  and 
in  which  there  has  been  this  very  bloody 
kind  of  guerrilla  warfare  or  irregular  warfare, 
one  might  say.  broadly  speaking,  that  their 
presence  could  be  a  provocation.  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  do  not  believe  that  can  be  right- 
fully said.  They  had  every  legitimate  right  to 
be  there. 
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Mr.  ELLeNDtR.  I  do  not  question  that  fact 
at  all.  My  question  was  directed  to  whether 
or  not  the  evidence  showed  any  act  on  our 
part  which  might  have  provoked  this  attack 

Mr  PvLBRiGHT  I  would  say  categorically 
that  that  was  not  shown.  Whatever  provoca- 
tion there  mav  have  been  arose,  ir  It  did  arise, 
from  the  activity  of  the  North  Vietnamese 

ships  .      „ 

Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr  PuLBRioHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Brewster.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
warfare  not  so  very  far  from  this  area,  and 
it  was  very  mean  I  would  look  with  great 
dismay  on  a  situation  Involving  the  landing 
of  large  land  armies  on  the  continent  of 
Asia  So  mv  question  Is  whether  there  is  any. 
thing  In  the  resolution  which  would  au- 
thorize or  recommend  or  approve  the  land- 
ing of  large  American  armies  In  Vietnam  or 
In  China 

Mr  Ptlbright  There  Is  nothing  In  the 
resolution,  as  I  read  It.  that  contemplates  It. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  that  Is  the 
last  thing  we  would  want  to  do.  However,  the 
language  of  the  resolution  would  not  pre- 
vent It  It  would  authorize  whatever  the 
Commander  In  Chief  feels  is  necessary.  It 
does  not  restrain  the  Executive  from  doing 
It  Whether  or  not  that  should  ever  be  done 
Is  a  mutter  of  wisdom  under  the  circum- 
stances that  exist  at  the  particular  time  It  is 
contemplated  This  kind  of  question  should 
more  properly  be  addressed  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  Speaking 
for  my  own  committee,  everyone  I  have  heard 
has  said  that  the  last  thing  we  want  to  do  Is 
to  become  involved  in  a  land  war  In  Asia; 
that  our  power  is  sea  and  air.  and  that  this 
Is  what  we  hope  will  deter  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  the  North  Vietnamese  from 
spreading  the  war  That  Is  what  is  contem- 
plated The  resolution  does  not  prohibit  that, 
or  any  other  kind  of  activity. 

Mr  Brewster  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman 

Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Fui.BRiGHT.  I  yield 

Mr.  Morton  Mr  President,  tlrst  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senntor  from  Arkansas 
that  I  approve  the  action  that  has  been 
taken,  and  I  approve  this  resolution  On  the 
matter  which  was  the  subject  of  the  colloquy 
between  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  can  we  not  associate 
our  presence  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  to  a  de- 
gree with  our  own  Interpretation  of  our  ob- 
ligations under  the  SEATO  Treaty? 

Mr  FxLBRiGHT  Yes.  I  made  mention  of  It. 
Tnat  Is  a  further  responsibility  that  we  un- 
dertook In  alining  ourselves  with  other  coun- 
tries in  trying  to  bring  peace  and  stability 
Into  this  area.  That  was  another  obligation 
which  we  undertook.  It  fortifies  our  right  or 
responsibility  for  being  In  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin. 

Mr  Morton.  I  believe  the  action  t^iken  by 
the  President  helps  to  avoid  any  miscalcula- 
tion on  the  part  of  either  the  North  Viet- 
namese or  the  Chinese  Communists.  I  be- 
lieve the  Joint  resolut.on  gives  that  policy 
further  strength.  In  my  opinion,  the  three 
major  w;»rs  In  which  we  have  been  Involved 
m  this  century  have  come  about  by  miscalcu- 
lation on  the  part  of  the  aggressor. 

I  believe  Congress  should  speak  loud  and 
clear  and  make  it  plain  to  any  would-be  ag- 
gressor that  we  Intend  to  stand  here.  If  we 
make  that  clear,  we  will  avoid  war.  and  not 
have  to  land  vast  land  armies  on  the  shores 
of  Asia.  In  that  connection  I  share  the  appre- 
hension jf  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster i- 

Mr.  Ptlbright.  The  Senator  has  put  it  very 
clearly.  I  Interpret  the  Joint  resolution  in 
the  same  way.  This  action  Is  limited,  but 
very  sharp.  It  Is  the  beat  action  that  I  can 
think  of  to  deter  an  escalation  or  enlarge- 


ment of  the  war.  IX  we  did  not  take  such  ac- 
tion, it  might  spread  further.  If  we  went 
further,  and  ruthlessly  bombed  Hanoi  and 
other  places,  we  would  be  guilty  of  bad  Judg- 
ment, both  on  humanitarian  grounds  and  on 
policy  grounds,  because  »ben  we  would  cer- 
tainly m.'splre  further  retaliation. 

This  situation  has  been  handled  In  the 
best  way  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
so  as  to  calm  the  situation,  and  not  escalate 
It  Into  a  major  war. 

Mr.  Morton.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Ohio. 

Mr.  Lausche.  I  should  like  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  answer  that  was  given  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  |Mr.  Ellender).  In 
my  opinion,  the  evidence  is  very  clear  that 
our  Government  did  not  design  or  manipu- 
late a  situation  which  would  precipitate  vio- 
lence. The  proof  shows  clearly  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  Maddox.  when  the  patrol  boats 
were  following  It,  called  the  commander  of 
the  TicondcTog^  and  informed  him  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  patrol  boats  were  follow- 
ing him  and  were  Indicating  all  the  purposes 
of  violence.  It  was  not  until  the  patrol  boats 
fired  upon  the  Maddox  that  the  Maddox  took 
any  action.  We  waited:  and  no  action  was 
taken  by  our  Government  until  the  torpedoes 
were  set  Into  motion.  Our  ship  turned  sea- 
ward. 

Second,  the  Island  of  Hainan  Is  In  the  gulf. 
Chinese  aircraft  and  mihtary  bases  are  on 
that  island.  Our  ships  were  patrolling  the 
gulf,  surveying  the  activities  that  were  going 
on  In  the  gulf.  My  answer  is  that  not  to  have 
been  there  would  have  been  a  disservice  to 
our  country.  We  were  where  we  had  a  right 
to  be  We  did  nothing  to  precipitate  this  un- 
warranted action.  The  action  of  violence  was 
not  on  the  part  of  our  Government,  but  on 
the  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese  against  us. 
What  were  we  to  do?  Were  we  to  allow 
them  to  fire  at  us  and  take  no  action?  The 
commander  of  the  Maddox.  when  he  con- 
tacted the  commander  of  the  Ticonderoga, 
acted  with  complete  restraint  and  indicated 
no  purpose  of  engaging  in  violence.  Not  until 
we  were  fired  upon  did  we  fire  back. 

Furthermore,  to  conclude  that  we  devel- 
oped a  design  to  precipitate  this  violence  Is 
not  supported  by  any  testimony  whatsoever. 
To  make  the  pronouncement  that  we  manip- 
ulated the  situation,  that  we  designed  a  set 
of  circumstances  that  would  give  us  an  ex- 
cuse to  fire.  Is  wholly  unwarranted.  Not  one 
syllable  of  testimony  supports  that  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
allow  me  to  answer  questions?  Then  he  may 
speak  on  his  own  time. 

Mr   Lausche.  Just  half  a  second  more. 
Mr.     Pm-BRiGHT.  I    thought    the    Senator 
wished  to  ask  a  question.  But  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  his  concluding  his  statement. 

Mr.  Lausche.  I  wanted  to  give  my  under- 
standing of  this  very  important,  crucial  as- 
pect of  the  dispute.  I  repeat:  There  is  not  a 
single  bit  of  testimony  warranting  the  con- 
clusion that  we  manipulated  or  designed  the 
situation. 

Mr  Et.LENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  was  ques- 
tioning the  Senator  from  Arkansas  merely  to 
seek  assurance  that  the  evidence  shows  there 
was  no  posslblUtv  that  our  forces  took  any 
action,  even  accidentally,  which  might  have 
provoked  an  attack.  Certainly  I  did  not  In- 
tend to  Intimate  that  the  commanders  of  our 
ships  were  at  fault,  or  that  we  were  looking 
for  an  excuse  to  attack  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Lausche.  I  understand.  Mr.  President. 
I  merely  wanted  to  make  plain  that  our 
forces  were  not  at  fault  In  any  way:  that  our 
ships  had  a  perfect  right  to  be  In  those  wa- 
ters, and  that  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence 
of  any  design  or  manipulation  involved  In 
the  chain  of  events  which  took  place.  I  did 
not  wish  to  allow  that  Impression  to  stand 
In  the  Record, 


Mr,  JAvrrs.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield?  I  wish  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  I  should  like  to  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr  jAvrrs.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question,  and  a 
rather  serious  one. 

I  shrill  support  the  resolution,  because  I 
think  we  must  defend  freedom  in  that  area, 
or  cl.se  see  the  balance  of  a  large  segment  of 
the  population  cf  the  world  tipped  against 
freedom.  The  degree  of  our  resistance  under 
the  action  that  may  be  taken  in  southeast 
Asia,  under  the  resolution,  will  determine 
not  only  future  events  in  Vietnam,  but  also 
the  freedom  of  Malay.sia.  India,  Pakistan,  and 
Indonesia,  and  perhaps  even  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

Mv  question  is  this:  To  the  extent  that  the 
Senator  may  know— and  be  permitted  to  dis- 
close—are  we  not  Implementing  the  South- 
east Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty?  This 
treatv  has  eight  countries  who  are  parties  to 
it  including  the  United  States— three  in  the 
area  the  rest  in  Europe,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  and  ourselves.  The  Inclusion  of 
Cambodia.  Laos,  and  Vietnam  is  by  protocol. 
That  is.  the  protection  of  the  treaty  is  ex- 
tended to  them,  though  they  are  not  parties 

to  it. 

The  question  I  address  to  the  Senator  is 
this:  Are  we  to  assume  that  the  action  which 
the  President  has  taken  with  respect  to  re- 
acting to  the  attack  on  American  vessels  is 
the  result  of  a  consultation  with  our  allies 
who  are  parties  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty?  If  it  is,  what  are  we 
to  assume  with  respect  to  the  future  prog- 
ress of  the  action  which  we  authorize  under 
the  resolution,  which  is  admittedly  a  broad 
action?  Is  It  that  the  President  may  take  all 
necessary  steps,  including  the  use  of  Armed 
Forces,  to  assist  any  member  or  protocol 
state,  which  would  include  Laos.  Cambodia, 
and  Vietnam,  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty,  that  may  request  assist- 
ance in  defense  of  its  freedom? 

What  I  wish  to  know  from  the  Senator  is. 
first:  Have  we  consulted  with  our  allies? 
Second,  what  are  we  to  look  to  from  our 
allies  in  the  wav  of  assistance,  aid.  comfort, 
partnership,  and  the  future  implementation 
of  the  resolution?  It  is  one  thing  to  sund 
alone:  It  is  another  thing  to  stand  with  seven 
other  countries,  three  of  them  in  the  area, 
implementing  a  solemn  commitment,  which 
is  Just  as  binding  on  them  as  it  is  on  us,  I 
am  Sometimes  inclined  to  agree  with  those 
who  say  that  we  cannot  be  the  policeman  or 
guardia'n  of  the  whole  world.  We  cannot  lead 
it  by  the  hand.  We  can  be  the  linch  pm:  but 
what  are  we  to  accept  from  the  others? 

Mr,  Fulbright,  That  is  quite  a  question. 
It  has  several  facets,  all  of  them  of  pertinent 
interest. 

First,  this  particular  action  was  not  taken 
in  consultation  u-ith  the  other  signatories  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty.  It  was  an  act  for 
which  we  took  the  responsibility.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  treaty.  The  fact  that 
we  are  present  in  the  area  grows,  at  least  in 
part,  out  of  our  obligations  under  the  treaty. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  in  the 
area,  and  have  been  for  a  number  of  years. 
But  we  would  have  the  right  to  be  there 
without  the  treaty. 

As  to  the  contribution  of  the  protocol 
states — there  are  three,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  said.  Under  the  Laotian  Agree- 
ment of  1962,  Laos  is  out  of  the  treaty,  Cam- 
bodia h.is  renounced  any  desire  to  be  pro- 
tected bv  the  United  States.  So  actually  this 
is  a  technical  way  of  saying  that  we  are 
assisting  South  Vietnam,  because  that  coun- 
try is  all  that  is  left  That  phrase  means 
South  Vietnam, 

As  to  contributions  by  other  members  of 
SEATO,  they  have  been  too  little.  There  has 
been  consultation  in  the  past  on  numerous 
occasions,  in  an  effort  to  persuade  the  other 
countries  to  bear  a  greater  share  of  the  bur- 
den.  The   question   has   been   asked,   "Waat 
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are  the  others  doing"?  We  were  Informed  as 
late  as  this  morning,  and  on  other  occasions 
in  the  past  several  days,  that  they  are  not 
doing  very  much.  Palnstan  is  preoccupied 
with  its  own  problems  with  India,  so  I  do 
not  believe  Pakistan  is  doing  anything. 

The  French  are  doing  a  good  deal  in  the 
way  of  investment.  Prance  has  a  traditional 
relationship  there.  France  supplies  some  per- 
sonnel, but  tlie  major  part  of  her  contribu- 
tion Is  in  the  form  of  Investment. 

Australia's  contribution  has  been  small, 
but  Australia  is  building  up  her  contribution 
of  adv.sory  and  military  personnel  and  some 
contribution  of  technical  assistance.  The 
same  is  trtie  of  New  Zealand.  The  Thai,  of 
course,  are  there  In  the  area  and  they  are, 
I  am  sure,  anxious  to  do  what  they  can.  Who 
else  is  there? 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  The  Philippines  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Philippines  have  not 
made  a  large  contribution.  The  United  King- 
dom has  been  more  than  occupied  with  its 
responsibilities  in  Malaysia  and  has  made 
no  contribution, 

Mr.  jAvrrs,  That  is  in  the  right  direc- 
tion  

Mr.  FULERICHT.  An  indirect  contribution, 
yes;  but  it  is  in  Malaysia.  The  greater  part 
of  the  burden  has  been  borne  by  this  coun- 
try. Unfortunately,  we  find  th.is  to  be  true 
m  other  areas  as  well.  Until  recently,  within 
the  past  several  years,  we  were  the  only  major 
free  country  capable  of  doing  It.  Now  the 
other  countries  that  are  becoming  more 
capable  have  not  yet  assumed  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  their  proper  part  of  an  overall 
effort  to  defend  free  countries. 

Mr.  Javtts,  I  should  like  to  ask  one  follow- 
up  question  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 

Mr,  Fulbright,  I  am  ready  to  yield  the 
floor  so  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  |Mr,  Russell]  can  give  the  Senate 
much  more  light  on  the  situation,  but  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Y^ork. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  I  believe  that  the  Senator  will 
agree  that  we  are  dealing  with  pretty  sub- 
stantial matters. 

Mr.  Fulbright,  Tliey  are  very  important. 
I  consider  this  situaton  to  be  a  facet  of  the 
most  Important  matter  now  before  the 
country. 

Mr.  Javits.  I  agree  with  the  Senator,  Let 
me  ask  one  further  question:  May  a  Senator 
voting  for  the  resolution  assume  that  the 
United  States,  with  all  Its  means,  diplomatic 
and  otherwise,  will  continue,  first,  to  keep 
the  SEATO  Treaty  in  effect  by  continuing 
consultations  even  if  for  the  moment  it  does 
not  get  enough  assistance  from  our  partners; 
second,  it  will  continue  to  press  for  maxi- 
mum contributions  compatible  with  their 
own  capabilities  and  their  own  national  se- 
curity from  their  other  partners;  third,  that 
it  will  continue  to  utilize  all  the  organs  for 
International  peace  which  are  mentioned 
here,  including  the  United  Nations,  In  order 
to  sfrure  f-eodcm  In  that  area.  And  because 
the  President  gets  the  resolution,  we  are  not 
%oh\i  to  vote  on  that  one  proposal  and  make 
everything  else  perfunctory. 

Mr.  Ftn.BRiGHT.  We  have  had  positive  as- 
surance from  the  Secretary  of  State  about 
the  very  matter  the  Senator  is  discussing, 
I  approve  of  that  policy.  Much  has  been  said 
about  bringing  the  United  Nations  Into  It. 
I  am  sympathetic  to  that.  One  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  has  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  that.  I  approve  of  It,  with  this  reserva- 
tion, or  this  quallScatlon,  that  it  is  not 
timely,  when  one  is  in  dire  straits,  to  turn 
over  a  situation  such  as  this  to  a  body  which 
Is  not  equipped  to  assert  the  kind  of  power 
I  believe  to  be  necessary  to  stabilize  the  area 

At  the  present  time,  this  is  not  a  quarrel 
In  which  a  "yes"  or  "no"  to  the  United  Na- 
tions would  bring  them  In  to  control  and 
direct  this  effort.  Having  assumed  this 
burden,  and  the  situation  having  deteriorated 


as  It  has,  I  believe  that  we  have  to  establish 
some  sort  of  stability  before  we  can  say  to 
the  United  Nations.  "Y'ou  take  it." 

I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  this  can 
be  done.  I  believe  that  If  we  could  ever  sta- 
bilize the  situation  and  there  were  some  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Chinese  would  leave  these  people  alone, 
we  could  take  it  to  the  United  Nations  with 
some  assurance  that  it  would  work. 

Mr.  Javits.  With  the  thoughts  and  the 
principles  I  have  laid  out,  can  the  Senator 
commit  himself,  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Conunlttee.  to  bring  our  "senti- 
nel." to  follow  through  on  these  matters, 
after   the   Joint   resolution  is   passed. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  I  shall  do  everything  I  can, 
within  the  limits  of  my  capacity  and  my 
position  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  because  I  really  agree  with  this 
philosophy,  I  am  not  looking  for  an  expan- 
sion of  war,  I  am  looking,  in  any  way  that 
I  can,  to  bring  In  with  us  both  our  allies  and 
the  United  Nations,  when  and  if  conditions 
can  be  created  that  that  would  be  a  feasible 
procedure  to  follow.  I  believe  that  this  par- 
ticular action  is  well  designed  to  help  sta- 
bilize the  entire  area. 

Mr,  Javits,  I  agree  with  the  Senator,  pro- 
vided we  would  have  some  feeling  In  our 
heart  that  there  will  be  a  really  manful  fol- 
lowthrough,  which  we  have  sometimes  lacked 
before. 

Mr.  Fulbright,  The  Senator  did  not  ask  me 
this  precisely,  but  I  must  say  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  p>erformed  extremely 
well. 

Mr  Javits.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 

Mr.  Fulbright.  The  Secretary  of  State  is 
an  indefatigable  worker  He  has  consulted 
with  the  members  of  SEATO  on  numerous 
occasions.  The  Senator  has  read  about  it  in 
the  past.  I  do  not  know  how  he  stands  up 
under  the  constant  schedule  of  visits  and 
consultations  that  he  has  endured  during 
the  past  3  years.  I  believe  that  he  is  com- 
mitted to  the  proposition  the  Senator  hBS 
stated.  I  certainly  am.  I  hope  that  we  can 
work  this  problem  out.  I  believe  that  we 
have  had  some  success  In  the  past.  Wa  tend 
to  forget  every  Instance  of  success  In  work- 
ing with  countries  on  situations  somewhat 
like  this  one — perhaps  not  quite  so  threat- 
ening, but  we  have  had  some  bad  ones,  and 
they  have  faded  Into  the  past. 

Mr.  Javits.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  The  combined  Judgment 
of  the  military  and  the  civilian  branches  of 
the  Government  ha^  worked  extremely  well 
in  this  instance.  They  all  seem  to  be  in  agree- 
ment. The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
testified  that  they  were  unanimous  in  their 
recommendation.  There  seems  to  be  no  di- 
vision within  the  highest  circles  of  our  Gov- 
ernment  I  thought  It  was  very  encouraging 

Mr  Javits.  I  shall  detain  the  Senator  no 
longer.  I  shall  vote  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  on  this  basis. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas   yield? 

Mr.  Fulbright.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Mn.LER.  I  also  support  the  resolution. 
However,  there  is  some  phraseology  in  the 
resolution  which  troubles  me  somewhat.  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  about  it.  On 
pace  2  of  the  resolution,  there  is  a  clause 
which  reads: 

"That  the  Congress  approves  and  supports 
the  determination  of  the  President  •  •  • 
to  prevent  further  aggression." 

I  was  wondering  whether  there  was  any 
particular  design  in  the  wording  of  that 
clause,  or  if  we  intend  to  not  only  talk  about 
further  aggression,  but  also  the  President's 
determination  to  put  an  end  to  present 
aggression? 

Mr  Fulbright.  That  whole  phrase  reads — 

"•  •  'to  take  all  necessary  measures  to 
repel  any  armed  attack" — 

That  Is  one  we  have  Just  had — 


"against  the  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
to  prevent  further  aggression." 

I  am  sure  that  we  took  action  calculated 
to  prevent  further  aggression,  because  It  was 
a  very  good,  positive,  and  affirmative  action. 

Mr.'  Miller.  It  is  left  open.  It  does  not  say 
aggression  against  whom.  It  is  broad  enough 
fo  that  It  could  mean  aggression  against  the 
United  States,  or  aggression  against  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government,  which  I 
would  suggest  certainly  fits  In  with  the 
Presidents  determination 

Mr.  Fulbright.  I  believe  that  both  are  In- 
cluded in  that  phrase, 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  hope  so. 

Mr.  Filbkight.  I  would  so  take  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  that  Is  so,  then  we  are  talk- 
ing about  further  aggression  against  the 
South  Vietnamese,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  be  talking  about  present  aggres- 
sive action.  We  should  be  talking  about  the 
Presidents  determination  to  put  an  end  to 
present  aggression  as  well  as  further  aggres- 
sion, I  am  sure  that  this  is  his  determination, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  said  It,  I 
merely  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  because  I  thought  it  was 
perhaps 

Mr,  Fulbright,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Senator  should  look  solely  at  that  part.  Sec- 
tion 2  Is  Important  and  is  related  to  this 
question. 

Mr.  Miller.  Section  2— It  covers  it  very 
well.  My  own  regret  is  that  we  do  not  also 
cover  It' In  the  first  part  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FVlbricht.  Would  that  not  be  unduly 
repetitive  and  make  the  resolution  longer 
th.in  necessary?  The  original  resolution  pro- 
posed to  certain  members  of  both  commit- 
tees was  quite  long  and  Involved.  On  the 
advice  of  members  of  the  committee,  the 
Department  cooperated  in  reducing  the  reso- 
lution to  what  we  thought  would  be  its  bare 
essentials,  both  as  to  lt5  "whereas"  clauses 
and  to  the  resolution  Itself.  We  thought  it 
would  be  much  clearer  and  more  positive  to 
make  It  as  concise  and  limited  as  possible. 
If  there  is  fault  to  be  found  with  the  resolu- 
tion because  it  is  too  limited,  I  believe  that  I, 
along  with  some  of  my  colleagues,  must  bear 
a  part  of  that  responsibility, 

Mr.  Miller,  I  know  that  It  is  difficult  to 
drtft  a  resolution  of  this  kind  to  satisfy 
everyone  and  keep  it  concise,  I  know  that 
conciseness  is  a  virtue,  but  all  I  should  like 
to  do  is  to  point  out  what  I  have  done  and, 
also,  to  inquire  whether  there  will  be  any 
change  in  the  resolution  I  leave  that  up  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  affirm  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  we  are  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  not  only  to  prevent 
further  aggression,  but  also  to  put  an  end  to 
present  aggression,  I  would  appreciate  his 
expression  on  that  policy. 

Mr.  Fulbright,  Section  1  deals.  In  general, 
with  the  attacks  on  U.S.  forces  and  the  ag- 
gression against  us.  Section  2  deals  with  the 
attacks  on  SEATO.  of  which  we  are  a  part. 
We  have  a  dual  role.  We  are  a  sovereign  pow- 
er. Our  forces  are  In  the  Gulf  cf  Tonkin 
and  the  aggression  there  is  one  thing.  We 
arc  also  part  of  SEATO.  This  Is  not  spelled 
out,  but  that  Is  the  general  idea.  I  believe, 
that  IS  expressed  in  the  two  sections. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  there  is  no  intention  ex- 
pressed other  than  to  prevent  further  ag- 
gression and  stop  the  present  aggression  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  FULPRiGHT.  That  Is  correct 

Mr.  Miller  I  did  not  think  there  was.  But 
I  wanted  to  m.-ike  that  crystal  clear. 

Mr.  FVlbright.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr  Holland.  Mr  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  Fitlbricht.  I  would  be  glad  to  yle:d. 
But  I  am  embarrassed  not  to  turn  the  floor 
over  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  |Mr  Rus- 
sell). 

Mr  Russell.  The  Senator  need  not  be  em- 
barrassed  He  can  handle  the  situation. 
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Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Preeldent,  If  either  of  ihe 
two  questions  that  I  shall  ask  concerns 
matters  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr  FttlbrightI  thinks  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  |Mr.  Russell]  should 
answer.  I  shall  be  glad  to  refer  them  to  the 
Senator  from   Georgia. 

My  first  question  is.  Based  up>on  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  all  have,  that  Malaysia  has  a 
long  frontier  with  Indonesia  and  Burma  with 
Red  China,  am  I  correct  in  my  understanding 
that  neither  Malaysia  nor  Burma  is  a  party 
to  or  a  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  TYeaty? 

Mr  PuLBRiGHT  That  is  correct.  In  the  re- 
jxjrt,  on  page  3.  there  Is  a  statement  with  re- 
gard to  the  SEATO  and  proUx»l  members.  A 
st.^tement  was  made  about  the  protocol 
members 

Mr  Holland.  I  heard  the  statement.  I  want 
the  record  to  be  very  clear  that  Congress  Is 
not  being  asked  by  the  Joint  resolution  to 
make  any  advance  comjnltment  relative  to 
these  tw  I  st.ites. 

Mr  PuLBRicHT  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct  in  his  statement.  In  the  preliminary 
meeting  which  was  concerned  with  the 
drafting  of  the  resolution,  this  very  point 
was  brought  up.  This  language  does  not 
cover  either  Malaysia  or  Burma. 

Mr.  Holland  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  have 
one  more  question.  I  note  In  section  3.  with 
interest  and  with  approval.  If  I  correctly  un- 
derstand it.  the  provision  that.  In  effect.  Con- 
6;ress  reserves  the  right  to  terminate  any  ad- 
vance expression  or  commitment  In  this  field 
by  the  passage  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
upon  which  the  President  would  not  have  to 
pass.  Am  I  correct  in  that  understanding? 

Mr.  PvLERiCHT.  That  is  correct.  This  whole 
Joint  resolution  can  be  terminated  at  any 
time  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress That  Is  taken  verbatim.  I  believe,  from 
the  Mideast  resolution. 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  believe  that  Is  a  very  proper 
matter  t  ■■  be  Included  here.  It  shows  clearly 
that  while  Congress  Is  giving  various  assur- 
ances and  approval  of  certain  acts.  If  neces- 
sary, by  the  President  in  the  fields  covered 
by  the  resolution.  It  delimits  those  fields 
clearly.  Then  It  further  reserves  to  Itself  the 
right  to  terminate,  for  any  cause  sufficient  to 
Itself,  this  advance  expression  or  commit- 
ment 

Mr.  Pt-LBRiGHT.  The  Senator  Is  correct.  That 
was  put  there  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr  Ptlbricht.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Nel.son,  I  could  not  hear  all  the  col- 
loquy between  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
( Mr.  FuLBRiGHT  i  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr  Miller  |  .  I  heard  a  part  of  It. 

As  I  understand,  the  mission  of  the  United 
States  in  South  Vietnam  for  the  past  10 
years,  stating  it  in  the  negative  has  not  been 
to  take  over  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  has  not  been  to  provide  military 
forces  to  do  battle  In  place  of  South  Viet- 
namese forces.  To  state  it  In  the  poeltive 
sense,  our  mission  has  been  to  supply  a  mili- 
tary cadre  for  training  personnel,  and  advi- 
sory military  personnel  as  well  as  equipment 
and  materiel — our  objective  being  to  help  in 
the  establishment  of  an  Independent  stable 
regime.  And.  if  my  memory  Is  right,  we  had 
about  1,000  troop>s  there  the  first  5  or  6  years, 
up  to  1960.  There  are  now  approximately 
16,000  troops  there.  In  addition.  It  Is  now 
proposed  that  this  number  be  expanded  to.  I 
believe  21.000. 

Looking  at  sentence  6  of  the  resolution.  I 
understood  It  to  be  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller  1  that  Congress 
la  saying  to  the  President  that  we  would 
approve  the  use  of  any  might  necessary  In 
order  to  prevent  further  aggression.  Am  I 
to  understand  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  we  are  saying  to  the  executive  branch: 
"If  It  becomes  necessary  to  prevent  further 


aggression,  we  agree  now  in  advance,  that  you 
nxay  land  as  many  divisions  as  deemed  neces- 
sary, and  engage  In  a  direct  military  assault 
on  North  Vietnam  If  it  becomes  the  Judgment 
of  the  Executive,  the  Commander  In  Chief, 
that  this  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  further 
aggression"? 

Mr.  FuLBWCHT.  Aa  I  stated,  section  1 
Is  intended  to  deal  primarily  with  aggression 
agaJnst  our  forces.  "That  the  Congress  ap- 
proves and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression." 

Tills  means  to  me  that  It  Is  with  regard  to 
our  own  forces.  I  believe  section  2  deals  with 
the  SEATO  area,  which  we  are  committed  to 
protect  under  our  treaties,  particularly  when 
they  ask  for  our  assistance. 

If  the  situation  should  deteriorate  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  only  way  to  save  It  from 
going  completely  under  to  the  Communists 
would  be  action  such  as  the  Senator  sug- 
gests, then  that  would  be  a  grave  decision 
on  the  part  of  our  country  as  to  whether 
we  should  confine  our  activities  to  very 
limited  personnel  on  land  and  the  extensive 
use  of  naval  and  air  power,  or  whether  we 
should  go  further  and  use  more  manpower. 

I  personally  feel  It  would  be  very  unwise 
under  any  circumstances  to  put  a  large  land 
army  on  the  Asian  Continent. 

It  has  been  a  sort  of  article  of  faith  ever 
since  I  have  been  In  the  Senate,  that  we 
should  never  be  bogged  down.  We  particu- 
larly stated  that  after  Korea.  We  are  mobile, 
we  are  powerful  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea. 
But  when  we  try  to  confine  ourselves  and  say 
that  this  resolution  either  prohibits  or  au- 
thorizes such  action  by  the  Commander  In 
Chief  In  defense  of  this  country.  I  believe 
that  Is  carrying  It  a  little  further  than  I 
would  care  to  go. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  limits  are.  I  do 
not  think  this  resolution  can  be  determina- 
tive of  that  fact.  I  think  It  would  Indicate 
that  he  would  take  reasonable  means  first 
to  prevent  any  further  aggression,  or  repel 
further  aggression  against  our  own  forces, 
and  that  he  will  live  up  to  our  obligations 
under  the  SEATO  treaty  and  with  regard  to 
the  protocol  states. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  the  Senator's 
question  and  give  him  an  absolute  assurance 
that  large  numbers  of  troops  would  not  be 
put  ashore.  I  would  deplore  It.  And  I  hope 
the   conditions  do  not  Justify  It  now. 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  may  very  well  not  be  able 
to  nor  attempt  to  control  the  discretion  that 
is  vested  in  the  Commander  In  Chief.  But 
the  Joint  resolution  Is  before  the  Senate, 
sent  to  us,  I  assume,  at  the  request  of  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Nelson.  It  was  sent  to  the  Congress  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
on  the  question.  I  Intend  to  support  the 
Joint  resolution.  I  do  not  think,  however. 
that  Congress  should  leave  the  impression 
that  It  consents  to  a  radical  change  In  our 
mission  or  objective  In  South  Vietnam.  That 
mission  there  for  10  years,  as  I  have  under- 
stood it,  has  been  to  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  viable,  independent  regime  which 
can  manage  Its  own  affairs,  so  that  ulti- 
mately we  can  withdraw  from  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  at  the  task  for 
10  years.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  original  de- 
cision to  go  Into  South  Vietnam.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  that  commitment  should  be 
kept  In  the  event  we  are  unable  to  accom- 
plish our  mission.  And  I  would  not  wish  to 
make  a  Judgment  on  that  question  now.  But 
I  would  be  most  concerned  If  the  Congress 
should  say  that  we  Intend  by  the  Joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  a  complete  change  In 
the  mission  which  we  have  had  In  South 
Vietnam  for  the  past  10  years,  and  which  we 
have  repeatedly  stated   was  not  a  commit- 


ment to  engage  In  a  direct  land  confronta- 
tion with  our  Army  as  a  substitute  for  the 
South  Vietnam  Army  or  as  a  substantially 
reinforced  U.S.  Army  to  be  Joined  with  the 
South  Vietnam  Army  In  a  war  against  North 
Vietnam  and  possibly  China. 

Mr.  FtTLBRiGHT.  Mr.  President.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Joint  resolution  would  be  con- 
sistent with  what  we  have  been  doing.  We 
have  Deen  assisting  the  countries  in  south- 
east Asia  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty.  But  in 
all  frankness  I  cannot  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  think  the  Joint  resolution  would  In 
any  way  be  a  deteirent,  a  prohibition,  a 
limitation,  or  an  expansion  of  the  President's 
power  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  in  a  different 
way  or  more  extensively  than  he  Is  now  us- 
ing them.  In  a  broad  sense,  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion states  that  we  approve  of  the  action 
taken  with  regard  to  the  attack  on  our  own 
ships,  and  that  we  also  approve  of  our  coun- 
try's effort  to  maintain  the  independence  of 
South  Vietnam, 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  prompts  me 
to  make  a  remark  which  perhaps  I  should 
not  make.  He  has  said  that  we  might  be 
mistaken  in  our  action.  If  any  mistake  has 
been  made — and  I  do  not  assert  that  It  has 
been— the  only  que.stlonable  area  is  whether 
or  not  we  should  ever  have  become  Involved. 
That  question  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of 
action  In  this  area,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  Is 
particularly  pertinent  or  proper  to  the  de- 
bate, because  in  fact  we  h.-.ve  become  in- 
volved. However,  the  Senator  has  mentioned 
It.  As  an  academic  matter,  the  question  might 
be  raised.  But  having  gone  as  far  as  we  have 
In  10  years.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  question 
now  is.  How  are  we  to  control  the  situation 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  own  security  and 
that  of  our  allies?  I  believe  that  what  we 
did  was  appropriate.  The  Joint  resolution  Is 
appropriate,  l^ecau.se  It  would  fortify  the 
strength  of  the  Executive  and  the  Govern- 
ment. It  would  put  the  Congress  on  record — 
and  we  are  the  most  representative  body  that 
we  have  under  our  system — as  supporting  the 
action.  If  anything  will  deter  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Chinese.  I  believe  it  would  be  the  action 
taken  together  with  the  Joint  resolution  sup- 
porting the  action.  That  is  the  best  I  can 
do  about  Justification  of  the  resolution.  In 
frankness,  I  do  not  believe  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion would  substantially  alter  the  President's 
power  to  use  whatever  means  seemed  appro- 
priate under  the  circumstances.  Our  recourse 
in  Congress  would  be  that  if  the  action  were 
too  inappropriate,  we  could  terminate  the 
Joint  resolution,  by  a  concurrent  resolution, 
and  that  would  precipitate  a  great  contro- 
versy between  the  Executive  and  the  Con- 
gress. As  a  practical  question,  that  could  be 
done. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  a  couple  of  additional 
questions.  But  first  I  wish  to  say  that  I  did 
not  suggest  that  by  the  use  of  hindsight  I 
would  now  conclude  that  the  Intervention 
in  1954  was  wrong.  I  do  not  know,  I  under- 
stand the  necessity  for  the  United  States, 
since  it  is  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  to  do 
all  It  can  in  furtherance  of  the  protection  of 
the  Idea  of  freedom  and  independence,  and 
that,  to  do  so.  we  must  take  gambles.  We 
shall  lose  some:  we  shall  win  some.  I  believe 
the  public  is  slow  to  recognize  that  we  have 
vast  responsibilities,  and  they  expect  us  to 
win  every  gamble  that  we  take.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect that.  And  I  do  not  now  rise  here  to 
criticize  the  original  decision. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  the  Congress 
appearing  to  tell  the  executive  branch  and 
the  public  that  we  would  endorse  a  complete 
change  In  our  mission.  That  would  concern 
me. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  Interpret  the  Joint 
resolution  In  that  way  at  all.  It  strikes  me,  as 
I  understand  it.  that  the  Joint  resolution  is 
quite  consistent  with  our  existing  mission 
and    our    understanding   of    what    we    have 
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been  doing  In  South  Vietnam  for  the  last 
10  vears. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Did  I  correctly  understand  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  say  a  while  ago 
that  the  language  of  the  resolution  is  aimed 
at  the  problem  of  further  aggression  against 
our  ships  and  our  naval  facilities? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  Is  the  logical 
wav  to  Interpret  the  language.  It  makes  ref- 
erence to  the  armed  attack  against  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  which  has  Just  taken 
place,  and  to  prevention  of  further  aggres- 
sion agalns'.  our  forces.  Then  the  Joint  res- 
olution passes  on  to  our  obligations  under 
the  treaty,  which  involves  other  countries. 

I  believe  also  that  it  is  Implicit,  if  not  ex- 
plicit, in  the  next  section  that  the  Intent  is 
to  prevent  the  continuing  aggression  that 
now  exists  against  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Nelson.  If  the  Senator  would  permit. 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  brief  additional 
questions.  I  could  not  hear  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  In  relation  to  in- 
ternational boundary  waters,  can  the  Senator 
tell  me  what  distance  offshore  we  recognize 
m  respect  to  North  Vietnam  and  Red  China? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Three  miles  Is  the  estab- 
lished principle  that  we  recognize. 

There  is  some  difference  among  countries. 
Some  countries  try  to  assert  a  distance  great- 
er than  that.  Some  assert  a  greater  distance 
for  reasons  such  as  the  ownership  of  min- 
erals, for  example,  but  do  not  assert  it  for 
political  reasons,  such  as  control  of  the  sur- 
face of  waters.  They  agree  that  another 
country  has  the  right  to  be  there. 

Recently  an  effort  has  been  made  to  di- 
vide the  North  Sea  for  purposes  of  explora- 
tion for  oil.  It  is  not  being  divided  in  the 
sense  that  we  would  be  excluded  from  cross- 
ing the  North  Sea.  It  is  still  the  high  seas. 

But  we  recognize  the  3-rnile  limit  for  po- 
Utlcal  purposes.  We  might  recognize  a  bound- 
ary a  greater  distance  from  a  country  if  that 
country  wished  to  drill  for  oil.  We  have  done 
so  in  other  places. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  sending  the 
Maddox  in  closer  than  12  miles  from  the 
shore  was  that  in  doing  so  the  action  would 
demonstrate  that  we  do  not  recognize  the 
12-mlle  limit. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  was  to  be  my  next  ques- 
tion. Does  the  Senator  know  how  close  to 
the  North  Vietnam  coast  or  the  Red  China 
coast  our  ships  were  patrolling? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  was  testified  that  they 
went  in  at  least  U  miles  in  order  to  show 
that  we  do  not  recognize  a  12-mlle  limit. 
which  I  believe  North  Vietnam  had  asserted. 
Mr.  Nelson.  The  patrolling  was  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  we  did  not  recognize  a  12-mlle 
limit? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  was  one  reason 
given  for  going  in  to  a  point  11  miles  from 
the  coast.  The  patrolling  as  such  was  not  for 
that  purpose  That  action  was  in  execution 
of  our  mission  and  our  responsibility  in  that 
area  under  the  SEATO  treaty.  As  I  said  a 
moment  ago.  we  have  a  right  to  go  where  we 
like  on  the  high  seas.  The  reason  we  are  In 
this  particular  area  is  that  we  have  assumed 
responsibilities  under  the  treaty  as  well  as 
bilaterally  with  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Recognizing,  as  we  all  do.  the 
great  sensitivity  of  all  countries,  especially 
enemies,  or  those  hostile  to  each  other,  what 
purpose  In  the  promotion  of  our  mission  In 
South  Vietnam  Is  served  by  having  our  ships 
go  within  11  miles  of  the  North  Vietnam 
coast? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  strikes  me  as  a 
question  that  raises  a  difficult  problem,  with 
which  I  tried  to  deal  in  describing  modern 
war.  The  Senator  refers  to  the  sensitivities 
of  the  North  Vietnamese.  What  about  the 
fact  that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  for  years 
been  sending  in  trained  personnel,  material, 
guns,  and  ammunition,  to  attack  their  neigh- 


bor? Why  should  the  United  States  be  so 
careful  about  the  sensitivities  of  North  Viet- 
nam? Of  course,  we  were  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observation  of  wliat  went  on  in  that 
area,  because  our  people  felt  it  necessary  as 
a  pan  of  our  activities  In  protecting  and 
helping  to  protect  South  Vietnam. 

The  problem  is  difficult.  Who  is  the  aggres- 
sor in  this  area?  It  has  been  asserted  on 
the  floor,  and  elsewhere,  that  the  United 
States  Is  the  provocateur,  the  aggressor,  iuid 
that  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves.  I 
do  not  subscribe  to  that  view.  I  know  it  is 
difficult  to  go  into  a  persons  motives.  There 
is  a  rule  about  doing  so  on  the  Senate  floor. 
So  far  as  I  know  of  this  situation,  we  have 
been  trying,  in  good  faith,  to  help  these 
countries  establish  their  own  independence. 
I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
moving  party  in  this  matter  has  been  North 
Vietnam,  supported  by  Red  China.  They  leel 
this  is  an  area  over  which  they  should  have 
domination.  It  is  an  area  over  which  many 
centuries  ago  they  did,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
in  the  long  run  it  is  an  area  where  they  will 
have  great  influence.  We  do  not  profess  or 
expect  to  dominate  that  country  or  annex 
it  or  control  it  In  any  way. 

We  have  adopted  the  principle  that  we 
shall  do  what  we  can  to  enable  the  people 
there  to  have  an  independent  life  and  con- 
trol their  own  affairs.  We  have  tried,  in  good 
faith,  to  do  it  in  this  area.  We  have  been 
interfered  with,  in  a  most  material  and 
vicious  and  savage  way.  The  program  of  terror 
has  been  almost  unprecedented.  I  suppose 
there  has  been  some  precedent  for  it.  but  it 
has  been  long  continued,  violent,  and  vicious. 

We  have  tried  our  best  to  control  this 
situation.  We  have  supported  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam.  We  had  every  right 
to  have  patrols  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  to  see 
what  was  going  on  and  to  be  Informed  about 
any  movements — the  usual  function  of  patrol 
in  a  critical  area.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
be  so  responsive  to  the  sensitivities  of  the 
North  Vietnamese.  I  am  sure  that  the 
presence  of  our  ships  there  Is  bothersome 
and  irritating  to  them,  but  they  brought  It 
on  themselves.  For  my  part.  I  do  not  apolo- 
gize for  it  at  all.  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
in  any  position  to  question  our  right  to  be 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  or  in  any  position 
to  question  our  right  to  assist  South  Viet- 
nam, however,  irritating  it  may  be  to  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Let  me  repeat  that  I  presently 
Intend  to  support  the  Joint  resolution.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  give  up  recognized  inter- 
national rights.  I  do  not  suggest  that  we 
need  to  apologize  to  anybody.  I  do  suggest-— 
and  this  is  what  I  do  not  understand — if 
patrolling  that  close  has  no  necessary  bear- 
ing upon  the  mission  we  have  Insisted  we 
have  in  South  Vietnam,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  perhaps  it  is  not  the  exercise  of  our 
best  judgment  to  do  it. 

Let  me  put  the  question  another  way. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  apologize  to  the  Senator. 
I  was  diverted  for  Just  a  moment.  I  did  not 
hear  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Nelson.  What  I  said  was  that,  recog- 
nizing what  we  assert  to  be  our  rights.  I  am 
suggesting  that  if  patrolling  that  close  does 
not  have  a  direct,  necessary  bearing  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  our  mission.  I  am  won- 
dering whether  we  should  be  taking  the  risk 
of  the  sinking  of  our  ships. 

Mr.  Ftjlbricht.  That  Is  a  legitimate  ques- 
tion. All  I  can  say  is  that,  from  the  best 
Information  I  have,  it  most  certainly  has  an 
important  relevance  to  our  mission  in  the  ob- 
servation of  the  traffic  that  goes  through  the 
area. 

Whenever  there  Is  a  state  of  tension  such 
as  exists  between  us  and  South  Vietnam  on 
the  one  hand,  and  North  Vietnam,  on 
the  other.  I  think  it  is  traditional  that  the 
activities  of  the  adversary  be  observed  as 
closely  as  possible.  This  is  one  of  the  princi- 


pal sea  routes  for  the  supplying  of  North 
Vietnam.  The  information  we  would  normally 
find  there  is  Important, 

I  do  not  see  how  the  Senator  could  believe 
that  this  was  not  relevant  to  our  efforts  to 
assist  South  Vietnam,  or.  to  put  It  another 
way,  to  restrain  the  activities  of  North  Viet- 
nam, and  especially  to  be  forewarned  if 
there  were  a  possibility  of  a  major  blow. 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Russell.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  that  it  Is 
extremely  irritating  to  me.  and  I  believe 
to  millions  of  American  citizens,  that  Soviet 
Russian  ships  should  patrol  the  waters  and 
sail  In  the  waters  off  our  coast.  3  miles  from 
our  shores,  near  some  of  the  most  sensitive 
Installations  we  possess.  It  Irritates  me  no 
end.  but  I  have  not  advocated,  and  very  few 
Americans  have  advocated,  violating  inter- 
national law  by  moving  out  and  making  at- 
tacks on  those  Russian  ships  because  they 
are  in  highly  sensitive  areas  for  us.  This  kind 
of  activity  is  carried  out  by  all  nations  of 
the  world  that  have  any  navy  worthy  of  the 
name.  If  it  Is  not  done  by  warships,  it  Is  done 
by  ships  in  other  guise,  to  try  to  get  Informa- 
tion. The  mere  fact  that  to  have  a  ship  of 
a  nation  one  does  not  like,  within  Interna- 
tional waters,  off  that  country's  shores,  Is 
Irritating,  seems  to  me  to  be  scanty  excuse 
for  the  attacks  in  these  two  cases.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  in  the  second  attack,  as  I  under- 
stand It.  the  ship  was  60  miles  offshore. 

Mr.  Fitlbright.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  vleld  the  floor. 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  before  he  yields  the  floor? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr,  President,  I  simply  am 
asking  questions  to  be  sure  I  am  adequately 
Informed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understand.  I  do  not  quar- 
rel with  the  Senator  at  all.  He  Is  perfectly 
within    his    rights    to    ask    for   Information. 

Mr.  Nelson  I  would  conclude  by  saying 
that  no  two  situations  are  comparable,  taut 
it  would  be  mighty  risky,  if  Cuban  PT  boats 
were  firing  on  Florida,  for  Russian  armed 
ships  or  destroyers  to  be  patrolling  between 
us  and  Cuba.  11  miles  out.  It  would  be  a 
grave  risk  for  her  to  be  testing  our  viewpoint 
about  her  patrolling  that  close  when  Cuban 
boats  were  firing  on  Florida.  So  the  question 
was  whether  the  patrolling  that  close  was 
reallv  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
our  mission.  We  are.  after  all.  dealing  with 
the  possibility  of  Incinerating  the  whole 
world. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  As  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia pointed  out.  Russian  ships  come  within  4 
or  5  miles,  although  not  within  3  miles,  of 
our  shores. 

Mr  Nelson.  I  referred  to  the  assumption 
of  Cuban  boats  firing  on  Florida. 

Mr.  Ft-LBRiGHT.  We  are  not  firing  on  Cuba, 
nor  they  on  us.  I  do  not  see  how  the  case 
is  analogous.  There  is  a  new  st.ate  of  mod- 
ern warfare  that  Is  not  orthodox.  It  is  sub- 
version and  guerrilla  warfare.  These  people 
are.  for  all  practical  purposes,  engaged  in  a 
war.  without  a  declaration  of  war.  that  is  go- 
ing on  between  South  and  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  taken  enough  time.  I 
merelv  wish  to  add  that  it  is  not  quite  cor- 
rect to  say  that  we  are  not  firing  on  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  are  not  firing  on  Cuba, 
I  said, 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  said  assume  a  situation  In 
which  Cuba  was  firing  on  the  coast  of  Flor- 
ida with  PT  boats.  It  would  be  a  risky  thing 
for  Russia  to  be  out  there  testing  our  view- 
point about  their  patrols  within  11  miles  of 
our  coast. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  rot  deny  that  it  Is 
risky.  The  whole  operation  Is  risky.  It  Is  full 
of  risks. 
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Mr.  Nelson.  I  hope  we  do  not  take  risks 
that  are  unnecessary  for  the  achievement  of 
an  objective  that  we  have  asserted  to  be  ours 
for  the  past  10  years. 

Mr  Fllbright   I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PuLBRiGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr  Scott.  I  support  the  resolution.  I  was 
glad  to  hear  the  chairman  say  that  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  resolution  which  limits  the 
right  of  the  President  to  repel  any  attack  or 
prevent  further  agkjression  within  the  areas 
described  In  the  resolution. 

Mr  FvLBRiGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  Scott  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  sup- 
port the  resolution  As  I  understand  It,  the 
question  of  so-called  privilege  sanctuaries 
have  always  been  a  question  of  how  long 
such  sanctuaries  remain  privileged  If  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  is  menaced  by 
vessels  operating  out  of  such  privileged  sanc- 
tuaries. I  believe  the  President  has  quite 
properly  and  rightly  announced  that  the 
United  States  Is  authorized  and  seeks  ap- 
proval of  Congress  to  continue  to  act  to  de- 
fend the  United  States  even  if  it  be  against 
a  so-called  or  hitherUj  described  privileged 
sanctuary   Is  that  not  correcf 

Mr.  FVLBRIGHT  I  think  that  Is  correct  The 
reUiliatory  action  taken  against  the  bases 
from  which  these  ships  came  fits  that  de- 
scription. 

Mr.  Scott.  I  do  not  have  the  experience  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  has. 
However.  I  have  heard  the  President,  in  off- 
the-record  discussions,  refer  to  the  pros  and 
cons  of  privlletjed  sanctuaries  generally,  with- 
out refe.'-ence  to  a  sp>eciflc  country. 

I  understand  he  Is  doing  now  what  he  was 
at  any  time  prepared  to  do  If  in  his  Judgment 
It  was  necessary  to  do  It. 

Mr  Fu:  BRIGHT  It  was  wise  and  proper  to  do 
It.  It  is  diflicult  to  generalize  about  these 
matters  I  believe  that  under  the  circum- 
stances which  existed  in  this  situation  he  was 
wise  The  action  was  well  calculated  and  de- 
signed to  achieve  his  purpose  I  hesitate  to 
generalize  too  far,  because  the  conditions 
under  which  these  things  are  done  must  be 
understood.  We  should  not  ruthle.'isly  attack 
a  country  under  different  circumstances,  per- 
haps, than  these.  I  have  reference  to  the 
Greek  rebellion.  Senators  will  remember  that 
we  had  forces  there  seeking  to  m.ilntain  the 
Independence  of  Greece  The  Communists 
had  a  sanctuary  across  the  border.  By  per- 
sistence we  finally  brought  the  affair  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  When  that  border  was 
closed,  the  rebellion  stopped,  and  Greece 
went  on  Its  way  quite  successfully  as  an  In- 
dependent country.  That  Is  what  we  hope  to 
bring  about  here. 

Mr  Scott.  I  believe  we  all  have  confidence 
that  the  President  was  right  under  Interna- 
tional law  to  do  what  he  did,  whether  It  be 
called  hot  pursuit  or  anything  else.  In  order 
to  protect  this  country. 

Is  It  not  a  fact  that  ovir  naval  planes,  In 
the  course  of  reconnaissance  along  the  Chi- 
nese mainland  have  recehed — and  this  Is  not 
classified  Information,  and  It  has  been  pub- 
lished In  the  newspapers — numerous  warn- 
ings and.  In  fact,  a  series  of  warnings,  for 
having  proceeded  within  the  12-mlle  zone, 
which,  of  course,  we  do  not  recognize,  but 
these  warnings  were  based  on  our  penetrat- 
ing what  the  Communists  call  a  12-mlle  zone. 
That  Is  nothing  new.  There  have  been  a 
whole  series  of  similar  objections.  However, 
we  have  been  engaged  In  this  process  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  7th  Fleet  and  pro- 
tecting our  lines  of  communication  and  pro- 
tecting our  roles  and  missions  and  protecting 
the  secvirlty  of  the  United  States. 

Our  vessels  had  every  right  to  be  where 
they  were  within  the  12-mile  limit  and  with- 
out the  3-mile  limit.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  to  have  said. 

Mr.  Pulbright  I  said  It  so  happens —  I  say 


this  to  keep  the  record  straight — that  the 
actual  attack,  according  to  my  information, 
took  place  far  beyond  the  12-mlle  limit.  The 
first  attack  was  approximately  25  miles  out, 
and  the  second  was  about  60  miles. 

Mr.  Rdssell.  I  believe  It  was  30  and  60 
miles. 

Mr.  PtrLBRiCHT,  Yes. 

Mr.  Russell,  I  might  add  that  our  ves- 
sels had  turned  away  from  the  South  Viet- 
nam shore  and  were  making  for  the  middle 
of  the  gulf,  where  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion, at  the  time  they  were  attacked. 

Mr.  Pulbright.  At  the  time  of  the  first  at- 
tack they  were  steaming  away  from  the  shore- 
line. The  second  attack  came  at  night.  The 
first  one  was  In  the  daytime.  Our  ships  were 
not  within  the  12-inlle  limit,  so  called,  at 
the  time  of  the  attack.  I  have  stated  that 
from  time  to  time  we  did  go  deliberately 
within  the  12-mlle  limit  simply  to  emphasize 
our  nonrecognltion  of  the  12-mlle  limit,  or, 
to  put  It  another  way,  to  establish  and  reaf- 
firm our  right  to  go  there. 

Mr.  Scott.  That  clarifies  the  situation.  I 
am  glad  the  President  has  acted.  The  action 
was  very  much  Indicated.  I  believe  It  helps 
to  make  our  Nation  more  secure.  I  Intend  to 
support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  for  two  questions? 

Mr.  Pulbright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  know  the  Senator  has  been 
on  his  feet  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Pulbright.  It  is  not  that.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  would  like  to  say  something. 

Mr.  Russell.  My  remarks  will  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  Pulbright.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
continue.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  say  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  ask 
these  questions  for  two  reasons:  One  Is  to  get 
the  opinion  of  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  powers  that  are  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  resolution.  The  second  is  to 
distinguish  between  a  situation  In  which  we 
act  In  defense  of  our  own  forces,  in  which 
without  question  we  would  risk  war,  and  the 
commitment  to  defend  South  Vietnam, 

My  first  question  goes  to  the  first  section 
of  the  resolution — the  operative  part  which, 
as  the  chairman  has  said,  applies  to  any 
armed  attack  or  any  aggression  directed 
against  the  forces  of  the  United  States, 

Mr.  PtTLBBicHT.  That  Is  correct, 

Mr.  Cooper.  In  that  case,  of  course,  we  con- 
firm the  power  that  the  President  now  has  to 
defend  our  forces  against  an  Immediate 
attack. 

Mr.  Pulbright.  The  Senator  Is  a  very  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  and  I  therefore  hesitate 
to  engage  In  a  discussion  with  him  on  the 
separation  of  powers  and  the  powers  of  the 
President.  We  are  not  giving  to  the  President 
any  powers  he  has  under  the  Constitution  as 
Commander  In  Chief.  We  are  In  effect  ap- 
proving of  his  use  of  the  powers  that  he  has. 
That  Is  the  way  I  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  understand  that.  too.  In  the 
first  section  we  are  confirming  the  powers. 

Mr.  FVLBRIGHT.  We  are  approving  them.  I 
do  net  know  that  we  give  him  anything  that 
he  does  not  already  have  Perhaps  we  are 
quibbling  over  words. 

Mr.  Co-ipER.  We  support  and  approve  his 
Judgment, 

Mr.  Russell  Approve  and  support. 

Jlr.  Pulbright.  -Approve  and  support  the 
use  he  has  made  of  his  powers. 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  second  section  of  the  res- 
olu*!on  goes,  as  the  Senator  said,  to  steps  the 
President  might  take  concerning  the  parties 
to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  and  the  countries  under  the  proto- 
col— which  are,  of  courso,  Laos,  Cambodia, 
and  South  Vietnam.  The  Senator  will  re- 
member that   the  SEATO  Treaty,  In  article 


IV,  provides  that  in  the  event  an  armed  at- 
tack is  made  upon  a  party  to  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  or  upon  one 
of  the  protocol  states  such  as  South  Viet- 
nam, the  parties  to  the  treaty,  one  of  whom 
is  the  United  States,  would  then  take  such 
action  as  might  be  appropriate,  after  resort- 
ing to  their  constitutional  processes.  I  as- 
sume that  would  mean,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  that  Congress  would  be  asked 
to  grant  the  authority  to  act. 

Does  the  Senator  consider  that  in  enacting 
this  resolution  we  are  satisfying  that  re- 
quirement of  article  IV  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty?  In  other  words, 
are  we  now  clving  the  President  advance  au- 
thority to  take  whatever  action  he  may  deem 
necessary  respecting  South  Vietnam  and  Its 
defense,  or  with  re^^pect  to  the  defense  of  any 
other  country  included  in  the  treaty? 

Mr.  Pulbright    I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cooper  Then,  looking  ahead.  If  the 
President  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  use 
such  force  as  could  lead  into  war,  we  will  give 
that  authority  by  this  resolution? 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHT  That  Is  the  way  I  would 
Interpret  It.  If  a  situation  later  developed  In 
which  we  thought  the  approval  should  be 
withdrawn.  It  could  be  withdrawn  by  con- 
current resolution.  That  is  the  reason  for 
the  third  section. 

Mr.  CooptR.  I  ask  these  questions 

Mr.  Ftn.BRicHT.  The  Senator  Is  properly  ask- 
ing these  questions. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  ask  these  questions  because 
It  Is  well  for  the  country  and  all  of  us  to 
know  v.-hat  Is  being  undertaken. 

Following  up  the  question  I  have  Just 
asked  a^nd  the  Senator's  answer.  I  present 
two  situations  that  might  arise. 

Under  the  first  section  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion, the  President  is  supported  and  approved 
In  action  he  niay  take  "to  repel  any  armed 
attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  to  prevent  further  aggression." 

It  has  been  reported  that  we  have  already 
sent  our  planes  against  certain  ports  In  North 
Vietnam.  I  am  sure  that  the  reason  Is  "to 
repel  armed  attack  and  to  prevent  further 
aggression"  under  US.  forces. 

Under  section  2.  are  we  now  providing  the 
President,  if  he  determines  it  necessary,  the 
authority  to  attack  cities  and  ports  in  North 
Vietnam',  not  primarily  to  prevent  an  attack 
upon  our  forces  but,  as  he  might  see  fit,  to 
prevent  any  further  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  FVLBRIGHT.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
procedure  provided  in  this  Joint  resolution, 
and  also  in  the  Formosa  and  Middle  East 
Instances,  is  in  response,  let  us  say,  to  the 
new  developments  in  the  field  of  warfare.  In 
the  old  days,  when  war  usually  resulted  from 
a  formal  declaration  of  war — and  that  is 
what  the  Founding  Fathers  contemplated 
when  they  Included  that  provision  In  the 
Constitution — there  was  time  in  which  to 
act.  Things  moved  slowly,  and  things  could 
be  seen  de-eloping.  Congress  could  partici- 
pate in  that  way. 

Under  modern  conditions  of  warfare — and 
I  have  tried  to  describe  them,  including  the 
way  the  Second  World  War  developed — it  is 
necess.ary  to  anticipate  what  may  occur. 
Things  move  so  rapidly  that  this  is  the  way 
in  which  we  must  respond  to  the  new  de- 
velopments. That  is  why  this  provision  is 
necess.iry  cr  lm!>ort.->nt.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  this  Is  so? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes.  warfare  today  is  different. 
Time  Is  of  the  essence.  But  the  power  pro- 
vided the  President  in  section  2  is  great, 

Mr,  Fvlbright.  This  provision  is  intended 
to  give  clearance  to  the  President  to  use  his 
discretion.  We  all  hope  and  believe  that  the 
President  will  not  use  this  discretion  arbi- 
trarily or  irresponsibly.  We  know  that  he  is 
accustomed  to  consulting  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  with  congres.-ional  lead- 
ers. But  he  does  not  have  to  do  that. 
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Mr.  Cooper.  I  understind.  and  beMeve  that 
the  President  will  use  this  vast  power  with 
Judgment. 

Mr.  Pulbright  He  intends  to  do  it,  and 
he  has  Aone  it. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  more 
time  now.  because  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  wl?hes  to  speak,  and  I  want  to 
hear  him. 

Mr.  Pulbright.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
President  will  consult  with  Congress  in  case 
,t  major  change  in  present  policy  beconies 
necessary. 

Mr.  CooPEK.  I  win  speak  further  later  in 
the  day.  I  w^sh  to  say  this  now:  I  know  It  Is 
understood  and  agreed  that  in  the  defense 
of  our  own  ships  and  forces  any  action  we 
might  take  to  repel  attacks  could  lead  to  war, 
if  the  Vietnamese  or  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists continued  to  engage  in  attacks  against 
our  forces.  I  hope  they  will  be  deterred  by 
the  prompt  action  of  the  President. 

We  accept  this  first  duty  of  security  and 
honor.  But  I  would  feel  untrue  to  my  own 
convictions  if  I  did  not  say  that  a  different 
situation  obtains  with  respect  to  South  Viet- 
nam. I  know  that  a  progression  of  events  for 
10  years  has  carried  us  to  this  crisis.  Ten 
years  have  passed  and  perhaps  the  events  are 
inevitable  now.  no  one  can  tell.  But  as  long 
as  there  is  hope  and  the  possibility  of  avoid- 
ing with  honor  a  war  In  southeast  Asia — a 
conflagration  which.  I  must  say.  could  lead 
into  war  with  Communist  China,  and  perhaps 
to  a  third  world  war  with  consequences  one 
can  scarcely  contemplate  today — I  hope  the 
President  will  use  this  power  wisely  with 
respect  to  our  commitments  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  that  he  will  use  all  other  honorable 
means  which  may  be  available,  such  as  con- 
sultations in  the  United  Nations,  and  even 
with  the  Geneva  powers. 

We  have  contidence  in  the  President  and  In 
his  good  Judgment.  But  I  believe  we  have 
the  obligation  of  understanding  fully  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  defending  our 
own  forces,  and  taking  offensive  measures  in 
South  Vietnam  which  could  lead  progres- 
sively to  a  third  world  war, 

Mr.  Pulbright.  The  question  concerns  the 
kind  of  actions  taken  in  this  instance.  I  think 
the  President  took  action  that  is  designed  to 
accomplish  the  objective  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  stated.  That  is  what  I  have 
tried  to  make  clear.  I  Join  in  the  Senator's 
hope  that  all-out  war  can  be  avoided. 

Mr.  McGovERN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  Pulbright.  I  shall  yield  for  one  ques- 
tion; then  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGovERN.  The  Senator  may  recall 
that  about  10  years  ago,  on  December  2.  1954. 
the  United  States  signed  with  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  Government  a  mutual  defense  treaty. 
In  effect,  we  committed  ourselves  to  joint 
defense  for  security  Interests  in  the  western 
Pacific. 

Shortly  after  that  agreement  was  signed, 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  anxiety 
expressed  in  the  United  States  that  perhaps 
we  in  effect  have  surrendered  control  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  that  part  of  the  world  to  the 
Nationalist  Chinese.  Partly  to  offset  that  anx- 
iety, there  was  an  exchange  of  notes  between 
Secretary  Dulles  and  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  the  two 
gentlemen  agreed  in  effect  that  if  there  were 
to  be  any  action  by  military  forces  on  the 
part  of  either  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment or  ourselves  in  the  western  Pacific 
the  two  countries  would  consult  with  each 
other,  and  that  any  such  action  would  be 
taken  only  after  mutual  agreement. 

I  am  wondering  whether  there  Is  any  sim- 
ilar protection  written  into  the  security  ar- 
rangements that  we  have  with  reference  to 
South  Vietnam  Is  that  kind  of  protection, 
for  example,  written  Into  the  SEATO  agree- 
ment, or  in  any  of  the  notes  which  have  been 
exchanged  between  our  Governments,  so  that 


we  would  not.  in  effect,  be  surrendering  con- 
trol of  our  actions  in  southeast  Asia  to  the 
Government  of  Soutn  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Pulbright.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  sur- 
rendering control  to 'them.  Under  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  as  1  recall  it,  we  take  our  own  actions 
according  to  our  constitutional  processes.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  have  surrendered  con- 
trol of  our  actio.ns.  However,  as  a  practical 
matter  our  influence  upon  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  is  a  matter  of  relations 
between  our  Ambassador  and  General  Khanh. 
We  consult  dally,  I  believe,  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  our  mutual  affairs  In  that  area. 
To  give  a  short  answer.  I  know  of  no  ex- 
change of  notes,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
I  do  not  recall  any  testimony  on  the  precise 
point  the  Senator  has  brought  up, 

Mr.  McGovERN.  What  I  am  getting  at  Is, 
suppose  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam, 
for  whatever  reason,  should  decide  to  launch 
a  major  military  attack  on  North  Vietnam. 
would  we  be  obligated  in  any  kind  of  ar- 
rangjment  we  have  with  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Pulbright.  No.  We  have  no  obligation 
to  follow  through  with  a  situation  which  we 
believe  to  be  unwise,  stupid,  or  silly.  We 
could  disavow  it  and  withdraw  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  It.  We  have  no  treaty 
agreement  or  any  other  agreement  that  I 
know  of  that  binds  us  to  follow  through  with 
that. 

Mr.  Lausche.  The  southeast  Asia  treaty 
provides  specifically  that  it  is  applicable  only 
when  aggressions  are  committed  against 
members  of  the  treaty,  and  is  not  applicable 
should  members  of  the  treaty  commit  ag- 
gressions against  countries  other  than  those 
who  are  members  of  the  treaty.  That  Is  writ- 
ten into  the  treaty. 

Mr.  FVlbricht.  I  believe  that  it  also  applies 
only  to  aggression  from  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Morse.  It  covers  the  protocol  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  McGovERN.  I  was  not  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time,  and  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  knows  Infinitely  more 
about  it  than  I  do,  but  when  the  Formosa 
resolution  was  approved  by  Congress  early 
In  1935,  I  believe  that  the  approval  for  that 
resolution  was  secured  partly  because  of  the 
exchange  of  notes  which  had  taken  place 
months  before.  In  which  both  Nationalist 
China  and  the  United  States  agreed  that 
neither  country  would  undertake  any  kind  of 
military  action  in  the  Pacific  without  making 
it  a  Joint  action.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  that 
assurance  that  the  Formosa  resolution  was 
approved.  So  that  is  why  I  rose  to  ask  my 
question 

Mr.  Plt-bright.  I  know  of  no  such  exchanges 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  McGovERN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  fvlbright.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  very 
brief  in  my  comments  in  support  of  this  reso- 
lution, 

Mr.  Stents.  Mr.  President,  would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  wish  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  thank  the 
Senator,  however,  for  his  thoughtfulness. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  has  prec- 
edents In  those  that  were  adopted  at 
the  time  of  the  crisis  in  Formosa,  at  the 
time  of  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
also  in  connection  with  Cuba.  These  other 
resolutions  will  be  remembered  by  many 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Some  reservation  has  been  expressed 
about  the  grant  of  power — which  is  broad 
power — to  the  President.  The  language  that 
grants  this  power  to  the  present  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  almost  Identical  with 
the  language  used  in  granting  similar  power 
to  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  In  the 
case  of  Formosa,  and  Matsu  and  Quemoy — 
the  two  Islands  Just  off  the  Chinese  main- 


land held  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  against  the 
wishes  of  Red  China.  The  Red  Chinese  had 
been  shelling  those  Islands  intermittently 
and  there  was  great  apprehension  that  they 
were  about  to  launch  an  attack  to  capture 
them. 

Congress  granted  President  Elsenhower 
almost  the  Identical  power  that  would  be 
granted  In  section  2  of  this  resolution,  to 
enable  him  to  protect  those  Islands,  in  the 
event  that  he  concluded  they  were  Im.portant 
and  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  and  security,  and  the  vital  interests  of 
the  United   States, 

What  became  of  that  power? 

It  is  in  existence  at  this  very  moment. 

Senators  refer  to  the  new  power  which  is 
being  granted  today.  But  the  power  granted 
to  President  Elsenhower  existed  during  the 
tenure  in  office  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
and  resides  at  this  very  moment  in  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson  at  the  White  House — power 
which  Is  very  similar,  except  for  the  geo- 
graphic area  Involved,  to  that  which  we  pro- 
pose to  grant  today  in  the  case  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  resolution.  We  granted  certain  power 
to  President  Eisenhower  In  March  of  1957, 
in  connection  with  the  situation  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  by  approving  a  resolution  that 
reads : 

"The  President  is  authorized  to  undertake 
In  the  general  area  of  the  Middle  East  mili- 
tary assistance  programs  with  any  nation  or 
group  of  nations  in  that  area  desiring  such 
assistance.  Furthermore,  the  United  States 
regards  as  vital  to  the  national  interest  and 
world  peace  the  preservation  of  the  Inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East,  To  this  end.  If  the  President  de- 
termines the  necessity  thereof,  the  United 
States  Is  prepared  to  use  Armed  Forces  to 
assist  any  such  nation  or  group  of  nations 
requesting  assistance  against  armed  aggres- 
sion from  any  country  controlled  by  Inter- 
national communism." 

What  became  of  that  power? 

It  Is  in  existence  today.  It  has  never  been 
terminated  or  annulled  by  the  means  set 
forth  in  the  resolution  The  same  situation  Is 
true  in  the  case  of  the  Cuban  resolution. 
The  power  that  was  originally  granted  to 
President  Kennedy,  the  assurance  of  support 
from  the  Congress,  Is  In  existence  today  and 
resides  in  the  Chief  Executive, 

Unless  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  can- 
cel It,  the  power  granted  in  this  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  vast  difficulties  In  Viet- 
nam— and  I  do  not  underestimate  them, 
neither  do  I  undertaJce  to  underrate  them — 
will  continue  for  whoever  is  elected  President 
in  November. 

Mr.  President,  the  spirit  of  crisis  and  im- 
pending danger  that  hung  over  this  Cham- 
ber when  we  were  considering  the  Formosa 
resolution  was  far  greater  than  it  is  at  this 
very  hour.  But  In  that  Instance,  and  when 
we  approved  the  other  similar  resolutions, 
our  national  solidarity  and  our  steadfastness 
In  the  face  of  crisis  prevented  much  more 
serious  and  much  broader  military  action. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  who  Intend  to  vote 
for  the  Joint  resolution  pray  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution,  and  the  action  that 
may  be  taken  pursuant  to  it.  will  achieve 
the  same  purpose  and  avoid  any  broadening 
of  war.  or  any  escalation  of  danger. 

This  resolution  does  not  alter  the  consti- 
tutional separation  of  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  for  the  com- 
mand of  our  Armed  Ftorces  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  Instead,  the  resolution  Is  Intended  to 
demonsuate  that  Congress  approves  the  re- 
taliatory action  that  has  been  taken  in  de- 
fense of  our  flag  and  our  Armed  Forces,  and 
that  Congress  shares  in  the  determination 
that  this  country  will  do  everything  neces- 
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Bary  to  defend  our  national  Interests,  wher- 
ever they  mav  be  endangered. 

The  events  that  bring  the  resolution  be- 
fore us  are  too  well  known  to  require  de- 
tailed repetition.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  U.S. 
naval  vessels  have  been  attacked  while  in 
international  waters.  The  President  has  au- 
thorized a  response.  That  response  was.  in  a 
way,  commensurate  with  the  attacks  up  to 
this  point  If  there  Is  further  unprovoked 
military  action  against  our  forces,  response 
under  this  resolution  will  undoubtedly  be 
tailored  to  flt  the  facts  and  needs  of  that 
situation. 

There  Is.  of  course,  the  hope  that  the 
outrageous  attack  which  gave  rise  to  this 
resolution  Ls  only  a  spontaneous,  Lrrespon- 
sible  action  by  the  North  Vietnamese  with- 
out the  direction  and  approval  of  any  of 
their  Communist  associates.  The  rulers  of 
North  Vietnam  must  know  that  any  further 
belligerency  toward  us  or  our  forces  can  lead 
to  their  destruction  If  they  proved  to  be  so 
irresponsible  as  to  continue  these  unpro- 
voked attacks,  they  will  be  Inviting  conse- 
quences of  the  direst  sort. 

In  the  present  circumstances.  It  will  serve 
no  useful  purpose  to  debate  the  wisdom  of 
our  original  decision  to  go  into  Vietnam.  It 
U  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  that  I  had 
grave  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  that  deci- 
sion It  would  certainly  do  no  good  to  dwell 
on  those  doubts  here  today.  Indeed,  second 
guesses  about  our  foreign  policy,  and  what 
It  should  be  in  that  area,  or  whether  our 
support  to  South  Vietnam  has  been  too  much. 
or  has  been  xoo  little,  are  not  Involved  di- 
rectly in  the  question  before  us.  What  Is  in- 
volved Is  our  right  as  an  Independent  state 
to  operate  our  vessels  upon  in'^rnatlonal 
waters  that  have  been  recognized  as  free  to 
all  states  for  many  centuries  Involved  also 
Is  our  national  honor  Our  national  honor  is 
at  stake  We  cannot  and  we  will  not  shrink 
from  defending  it.  No  sovereign  nation  would 
be  entitled  to  the  respect  of  other  nations, 
or,  indeed,  could  maintain  its  self  respect. 
If  it  accepted  the  acts  that  have  been  com- 
mitted against  us  without  undertaking  to 
make  some  response 

Our  Armed  Forces  are  capable  of  a  broad 
range  of  reaction.  In  the  Instant  case,  the 
President  selected  one  so  limited  that  no 
reasonable  and  objective  observer  could  as- 
sume a  desire  on  our  part  to  escalate  the  war 
or  to  broaden  Us  scope  I  shall  say.  however, 
that  if  future  events  demand  a  more  vigorous 
response,  this  Nation  has  the  power,  and  I 
believe  our  people  have  the  will,  to  use  that 
power.  The  portents  of  this  resolut'on  are 
great  No  action  whatever  c,in  be  taken  in 
the  field  of  Internatlonl  relations  in  today's 
troubled  world  that  does  not  Involve  some 
danger.  But  I  submit  to  this  body  the  view 
that  I  firmly  believe  there  Is  much  more 
danger  In  Ignoring  aggressive  acts  than  there 
Is  In  pursuing  a  course  of  c.ilculated  retalia- 
tion that  shows  we  are  prepared  to  defend 
our  rights. 

Mr  S.M.TONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr   RtTssELL   I  yield 

Mr  Saltonstall  Mr.  President,  unfortu- 
nately I  have  been  at  a  legrtslattve  appropria- 
tion conference  I  have  not  heard  all  of  the 
discussion  Bin  I  know  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices have  gone  Into  the  broad  a.spects  of  this 
problem  very  thoroughly  I  Join  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  with  the  two  committee  chair- 
men in  sponsoring  this  resolution.  I  believe 
it  Is  of  fundamental  Importance  to  our  pres- 
tige In  the  world  today  and  to  the  prestige  of 
our  armed  services. 

Mr  President,  from  the  beginning  of  our 
Nation.  Massachusetts  men  have  always  gone 
down  to  the  sea  In  ships.  We  are  proud  of  our 
Navy  We  know  Its  strength  and  effectiveness 
In  preserving  our  country  and  our  defenses. 


Its  prestige  and  the  prestige  of  our  coun- 
try In  the  eyes  of  the  world  Is  at  stake. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  President  to 
Uke  Immediate  action  to  defend  our  country 
when  he  believes  that  It  Is  under  attack  In 
one  way  or  another. 

As  the  representative  of  all  our  people,  he 
now  asks  Congress  to  support  him  in  the 
position  he  has  taken  In  this  Instance  where 
our  Navy  has  been  fired  upon.  He  made  the 
decision  to  retaliate  for  the  attack. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  lends  sup- 
port to  the  Presidents  decision  to  defend 
our  Navy  and  to  build  up  and  to  maintain  its 
prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

I  support  it  wholeheartedly  and  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  adopt  It  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  Because  I  believe  In  the  sentiments  and 
principles  set  forth  In  the  resolution.  I  Joined 
in  sponsoring  It. 

I  believe  It  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
propositions  to  come  before  the  Senate  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body  and  I 
hope  there  will  be  little  opposition  to  It. 

Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Russell  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  who  happens  to  be  the 
only  Member  who  serves  on  both  committees 
that  met  Jointly  to  consider  the  resolution 
today . 

Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  great  Interest  to  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  leading  civilian  military  au- 
thority in  this  town  today.  I  would  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks,  as  well  as  with  those 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  one  of  the  truly 
great  scholars  of  those  matters  having  to  do 
with  foreign  affairs. 

It  seems  to  me  this  U  a  relatively  simple 
matter  we  are  discussing  this  afternoon. 

I  would  agree  that  it  Is  not  as  serious  as 
other  recent  crises  and  most  certainly  it  is 
not  as  serious  as  the  Cuban  confrontation, 
where  a  possible  aggressor  had  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  matter  for  decision  is  whether  the 
United  States  accepts  an  attack  on  one  of  Its 
ships  65  miles  offshore  or  should  defend  Itself 
against  this  clearly  planned  aggression. 

If  we  allow  these  attacks  to  proceed  with- 
out any  response,  the  position,  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States  abroad  that  part  of  the 
world,  very  possibly  In  all  other  parts  of  the 
world,  would  suffer  a  serious  loss  of  respect. 
The  free  world  continues  free  today  because 
of  the  physical,  economic,  and  above  all 
spiritual  strength  of  the  United  States,  al- 
though we  welcome  any  and  all  support  from 
our  allies.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  hear  my  chairman  once 
again  express  his  pride  and  confidence  in 
the  future  of  America.  It  is  also  a  privilege 
to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  very  kind  words. 

Mr.  Eli  ENDEB  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HicKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Russell  I  shall  yield  first  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  who  Is  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Rel.^tlons  Committee. 

Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  I>resldent.  I  am  in 
thorough  agreement  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  my  friend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell]. 

I  should  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  the 
Senator  knows  if  any  effort  has  been  made 
by  us  in  the  last  few  days  or  in  the  past  to 
get  our  allies  to  join  us  in  our  effort,  and 
whether  any  insistence  has  been  made  by 
his  committee  In  order  to  effectuate  that 
endeavor. 

Mr,  Russell.  Mr.  President,  that  question 
is  not  primarily  within  the  purview  and  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 


but  I  may  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
that  no  one  feels  more  deeply  than  I  do — 
about  the  fact  that  when  the  United  States 
Intervenes,  many  others  who  have  equal  re- 
sponsibility have  tended  to  say,  "Let  Uncle 
Sam  do  it."  I  will  say  that  I  have  been  as- 
sured bv  both  the  Secret<u-y  of  State  and  the 
Secreuijy  of  Defense  that  they  have  endeav- 
ored to  get  assistance  The  Senator  is  famil- 
iar, of  course,  with  the  peculiar  conditions 
that  exist  with  respect  to  France  at  the 
present  time. 

France  Is  a  nation  that  had  more  familiar- 
ity with  this  area  of  the  old  colonial  days 
than  any  of  the  other  nations  of  the  Western 
World.  Great  Britain  is  a  tried  and  trusted 
friend.  But  they  are  engaged  at  the  present 
time  In  the  Malaysian  operations.  Their 
armed  forces  are  not  as  large  as  I  should  like 
them  to  be.  But  their  military  strength  is 
on  a  standby  status  under  the  threats  that 
have  been  issued  by  Sukarano  against  the 
new  state  of  Malaysia. 

Australia  has  increased  its  assistance  In 
Vietnam  within  the  past  6  or  8  months.  They 
actually  have  personnel  in  the  field  now  as 
advisers  with  military  units.  Just  as  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  serve  with  those 
units. 

I  do  not  make  any  of  those  statements  to 
Indicate  that  I  think  our  associates  are  doing 
as  much  as  they  can  or  as  much  as  they 
should.  But  there  has  been  some  incre.ise  at 
least,  and  I  hope  and  earnestly  pray  that 
this  will  be  a  harbinger  of  willingness  to 
assume  a  fairer  share  of  the  great  respon- 
sibility of  protecting  the  free  world  from 
domination  by  International  communism. 

Mr.  Ellender.  Does  not  the  Senator  think 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  members  of 
the  SEATO  organization  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  get  assistance  from  the  members  of 
SEATO?  As  I  understand.  France,  the  United 
Kingdom.  Pakistan,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
the  United  States,  the  Philippines,  and  Thai- 
land, are  members  of  SEATO.  Is  it  not  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  have  a  meeting  of 
SEATO  before  we  go  too  far?  The  reason  I 
make  that  statement  is  that  I  fear  that  we 
shall  once  again  be  left  holding  the  bag. 
alone,  unless  we  do  something  along  those 
lines. 

Mr.  Rt'ssELL.  I  share  the  Senator's  feeling. 
The  Senator  knows  that  SEATO  meets  at  reg- 
ular intervals.  We  have  been  assured  that 
our  representatives  have  urged  increasing  as- 
sistance. The  question  Is  Important,  not  only 
from  a  military  standpoint,  but  also  from 
a  psychologiwl  standpoint.  It  is  Important 
that  all  countries  associated  in  SEATO  make 
a  more  substantial  contribution  to  this  de- 
plorable condition  that  exists  in  Vietnam. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  question  is  one 
which  is  more  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  than  that  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  but  I  have 
been  concerned  about  it.  I  have  done  what 
I  could  to  encourage  our  representatives  to 
insist  upon  greater  participation. 

Mr.  Ellender  I  e.xpress  the  hope  that  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  soon,  and  that  we  shall 
not  have  a  repetition  of  what  happened  in 
South  Korea.  As  the  Senator  knows,  we 
carried  most  of  the  burden  there — In  fact, 
over  90  percent  of  it— and  In  excess  of  90 
percent  of  the  soldiers  who  died  in  South 
Korea,  other  than  South  Koreans,  were  Amer- 
ican. 

Mr.  Russell.  We  carried  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  financial  and  logisUcal  cost. 

Mr.  Ellender.  Yes,  indeed,  we  did.  Unless 
we  t.ike  action  now  to  try  to  get  our  allies 
to  assist,  the  chances  are  that  the  burden 
will  fall  upon  us. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  now 

yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 

the   distinguished   Senator   from   Georgia.   I 

shall  not  repeat  the  philosophical  and  pollt- 
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leal  arguments  that  have  taken  place  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion. They  have  i>een  amply  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relatione  Cominlttee.  As  one  of  the 
cosp>onsors  of  the  Joint  resolution,  I  merely 
wish  to  approve  the  basic  arguments  under- 
lying the  submission  of  the  Joint  resolution 
and  its  purposes.  Its  necessity,  and  Its  Justi- 
fication. 

We  are  in  a  serious  situation.  Any  time  a 
question  of  this  kind  comes  up  It  is  of  the 
utmost  seriousness.  I  shall  not  go  far  enough 
to  say  that  It  is  a  question  of  extreme  situa- 
tion. I  do  not  know  whether  I  dare  use  that 
word  or  not.  But  it  is  of  the  greatest  serious- 
ness. I  will  say  that.  Therefore  we  must  act. 
not  only  in  defense  of  the  national  honor  and 
the  prestige  of  the  Untied  States,  but  also 
in  defense  of  the  basic  principles  which  we 
will  either  defend  or  see  destroyed  and  eroded 
away  by  our  Inaction. 

I  have  always  felt  that  It  was  a  little  bit 
sUly,  if  a  fire  started  in  one  of  the  main 
buildings  of  a  town  or  In  someone's  house, 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  town  council  to  de- 
termine whether  the  fire  department  should 
be  called.  Meanwhile,  the  hre  is  burning 
down  the  building.  Someone  must  get  a 
bucket  or  a  hose  and  put  out  the  fire. 

We  are  up  against  much  the  same  situation 
here  on  the  question  with  which  we  are 
confronted.  As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
pointed  out.  the  proposed  action  is  not  with- 
out precedent.  In  my  experience,  which  has 
encompai.sed  the  various  resolutions  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred  In  his  argument, 
we  have  Joined  with  the  President  on  various 
occiislous  in  certain  defined  areas  of  the 
world  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  the  protec- 
tion of  freedom.  On  certain  principles  in- 
volved In  Presidential  action,  involving  force. 
X  am  not  In  full  agreement  with  all  of  my 
colleagues;  I  am  in  agreement  with  some 
and  In  di.^agieement  with  others  as  to  the 
Inherent  power  of  the  President  or  the  extent 
of  such  power. 

In  this  case  there  is  not  the  slightest  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  President  not  only 
has  full  authority,  but  has  a  responsibility,  to 
protect  American  institutions  and  interests 
w^hen  they  are  attacked,  without  having  to 
come  to  the  Congress  for  that  authority. 

At  a  future  date,  the  question  of  use  of 
Americ.m  force  may  rise  to  some  persuasive 
arguments,  perhaps  on  both  sides  cf  the  ques- 
tion. However  a  resolution  of  this  kind  fore- 
closes thnt  argument  and  Joins  the  Congress 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States  In 
unity  In  saying  that  when  our  forces  are  at- 
tacked, wher.  we  are  endangered,  we  are 
united,  not  only  In  repelling,  but  if  neces- 
sary. In  attacking  the  source  of  that  Infec- 
tion or  dilSculty  that  Is  threatening  us.  That 
Is  why  I  say  it  Is  our  responsibility.  That  Is 
why  I  have  Joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution. 

I.  as  I  am  sure  every  Member  of  the  Senate, 
regret  that  we  must  take  this  action,  but  we 
must  let  not  only  our  enemies  but  our  f  lends 
In  the  workl  know  that  there  is  a  line  beyond 
which  the  United  States  will  not  tolerate  de- 
struction or  endangering  of  freedom. 

If  we  are  to  survive  in  a  world  of  freedom — 
If  that  Is  to  be  our  objective — we  will  keep 
our  commitments  and  hold  our  heads  high, 
as  we  .^lw.^ys  have,  and  defend  our  liberties 
and  rights. 

While  this  issue  could  become  emotional, 
I  hope  we  .ire  approaching  it  with  consider- 
able calmness  and  objectivity.  I  am  sure  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  are  approaching  it  with  objectivity 
and  calmness,  but  sincere  determination 
and  unity  on  any  irsue  must  be  shown  not 
only  to  our  enemies,  but  to  our  friends 


I  Join  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  In  the 
earnest  hope  and  desire  that  our  allies  and 
associates  will  come  in  with  us.  That  Is  very 
true.  But  again.  If  someone  is  drowning  and 
another  has  the  power  to  save  him,  he  does 
not  say,  "I  won't  Jump  in  and  get  you  out 
unless  you  and  you  and  you  also  Jump  In 
with  me  and  help  me  get  the  person  out  of 
durance  vile  and  a  state  of  extremus." 

When  something  like  that  happens,  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  ourselves,  to  our 
civilization,  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  to 
do  something  about  it.  I  think  that  is  the 
way  we  are  approaching  the  issue  here. 

We  must  invite  and  urge  all  freedom- 
loving  nations  to  Join  with  us.  If  possible, 
but  a  dangerous  situation  exists  now.  That 
Is  why  the  resolution  is  urgent  and  essential. 
It  Is  why  I  support  It.  As  the  President 
pointed  out.  similar  authority  exists  in  other 
areas,  and  it  will  only  enlarge  those  powers 
for  this  section  of  the  world,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  exist  there. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  the  clarity  of  the  statement  he  has  made. 
Mr.  Rrs.sELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  with 
him  for  many  years.  He  approaches  these 
problems  without  the  slightest  hint  of  par- 
tisanship. He  Is  a  great  patriot  and  Senator. 
No  more  loyal  or  dedicated  patriot  has  ever 
served  in  the  Senate 

Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  President,  it  is  always 
difficult  not  to  accede  to  a  request  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  especially 
one  which  Is  couched  In  terms  of  high  prin- 
ciple and  national  interest.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  President  fervently  believes  that  the 
course  he  Is  pursuing  In  southeast  Asia  Is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation. 

By  long  established  practice,  the  Executive 
conducts  the  Nation's  foreign  policy.  But  the 
Congress  and  particularly,  by  constitutional 
mandate,  the  Senate  has  a  right  and  duty  in 
these  premises  to  "advise  and  consent," 
Especially  is  this  true  when  it  Is  specifically 
called  upon  by  the  Executive,  as  Is  the  case 
now,  for  Its  participation  in  momentous 
decisions  of  foreign  policy.  Therefore  we  In 
the  Senate  would  be  derelict  in  our  duty  if 
we  did  not  Individually  express  our  views  If 
those  views  embody  doubt  or  dissent,  and 
where  a  vote  Is  called  for,  to  cast  that  vote 
as  our  conscience  directs. 

As  early  as  March  10.  nearly  5  months 
ago,  I  took  the  floor  and  in  an  address  of 
considerable  length  urged  that  the  United 
States  get  out  of  South  Vietnam,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  participation  by  our  soldiery. 
Since  that  time,  I  have  discussed  US.  par- 
ticipation In  this  area  of  the  world  repeatedly. 
I  have  stated  and  restated  my  view  that  this 
was  not  our  war;  that  we  were  wholly  mis- 
guided In  picking  up  the  burden  abandoned 
by  France  10  years  ago  after  the  French  had 
suffered  staggering  losses  running  into  tens 
of  tho.isands  of  French  young  lives  and  vast 
sums  of  money  to  whlcn  the  United  States 
contributed  heavily,  and  thereupon  entering 
upon  a  policy  which  would  be  bound  to  re- 
sult, as  it  has  resulted.  In  the  sacrificing  of 
the  lives  of  our  young  Americans  In  an  area, 
and  in  a  cause  that  in  my  reasoned  Judg- 
ment poses  no  threat  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 

I  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the 
pertinent  fact  that  we,  the  United  States, 
are  going  It  all  alone;  that  our  SE.^TO  allies, 
the  United  Kingdom.  France.  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  the  Philippines.  Pakistan,  and  Thai- 
land, are  not  taking  part,  despite  our  earnest 
pleas  for  them  to  do  so,  which  pleas  may. 
in  recent  days,  have  resulted  in  a  few  slight 
token  gestures  which  are  wholly  Insignifi- 
cant. I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact,  and 
do  again,  that  whereas  American  boys  are 
dying  In  combat,  although  presumably  they 
are  there  as  advisers,  no  British  boys  are  on 
the  flrinc  line:  no  French  boys  are  any  longer 
at   the   front,   they   appear   to   have   learned 


their  lesson;  no  Australian  youths  are  being 
killed;  no  New  Zealand  youngsters  are  being 
sacrificed;  no  Philippine  casutlties  are  being 
Incurred;  and  the  same  may  be  said  for  the 
Pakistanis,  despite  the  fact  that  we  have 
given  them  close  to  a  billion  dollars  In  mili- 
tary aid. 

In  any  event.  I  am  convinced  that  peace 
win  not  be  established  by  military  means. 
Sooner  or  later  the  Issue  Is  bound  to  be  set- 
tled at  the  conference  table.  Eventually,  why 
not  now? 

While  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  Ameri- 
can security  is  not  involved,  the  allegation 
that  we  are  supporting  freedom  In  South 
Vietnam  has  a  hollow  sound.  We  have  been 
supporting  corrupt  and  unpopular  puppet 
dictatorships  which  owe  their  temporary  so- 
journ In  power  to  our  massive  support.  They 
have  scant  support  from  their  own  people, 
who  have  shown  little  dispoeition  to  fight. 
Hence  our  steadily  Increasing  Involvement 
Yet  we  have  persistently  alleged  that  the  war 
cannot  be  won  except  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese. It  is  not  happening,  nor  will  It. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  urged  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  take  the  lead 
in  seeking  a  cease-fire,  and  that  this  be  ac- 
companied and  implemented  by  a  United 
Nations  pwllce  force,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
Congo  and  is  being  done  in  the  formerly 
troublesome  border  between  Israel  and 
Egypt.  It  has  worked  there.  It  has  largely 
put  an  end  to  border  strife  and  killing.  Why 
not  try  It  In  South  Vietnam*- where  the  cost 
in  lives  has  already  proved  Infinitely  greater? 
But  the  United  States  has  not  pursued 
peace  as  it  has  pursued  and  carried  out 
anned  intervention  on  an  ever-increasing 
scale. 

The  latest  episode — the  attack  by  North 
Vietnam  vessels — on  U.S.  naval  vessels.  I  con- 
sider an  inevitable  development  of  the  U.S. 
steady  escalation  of  our  own  military  activi- 
ties in  southeast  Asia  in  recent  weeks.  I  do 
not  Justify  or  condone  that  attack  on  our 
ships.  It  was  both  stupid  and  outrageous.  I 
do  not  at  all  disagree  with  the  administra- 
tion's policy  of  countering  this  attack  and 
of  not  merely  repelling  the  attackers  but  de- 
stroying them  and  giving  them  the  same 
medicine  which  they  seek  to  Inflict  on  our 
vessels. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  I  can  approve 
the  whole  U.S.  policy  of  active,  unilateral 
military  intervention  in  southeast  Asia,  and 
I  have  expressed  myself  repeatedly  to  that 
effect  In  the  Senate. 

I  repeat  now  that  I  do  not  consider  this  our 
war  and  that  I  feel  that  all  Vietnam  Is  not 
worth  the  life  of  a  single  American  boy.  We 
Inherited  this  putrid  mess  from  past  admin- 
istrations, and  we  should  have  made,  and 
should  now  make,  every  effort  to  disengage 
ourselves.  We  have  lost  altogether  too  many 
American  lives  already.  Unless  we  reverse  our 
policy,  their  number  will  steadily  Increase. 

I  regret,  and  consider  It  a  pity,  that  both 
our  p'jlltical  parties  appear  now  to  be  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  war  in  southeast  Asia. 
Yet  American  public  opinion.  Judged  by  my 
mall,  is  overwhelmingly  commlted  to  a  dif- 
ferent policy — a  policy  of  peace.  It  appar- 
ently at  this  time  has  no  spokesman  In  the 
high  councils  of  either  major  political  party. 
My  mall  pours  In  with  virtual  unanimity  on 
this  subject.  It  comes  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try. It  comes  from  a  trvily  representative 
cross  section  of  the  American  people.  It  In- 
cludes bishops,  deans  of  schools  and  colleges, 
university  professors,  business  executives, 
teachers,  retired  Army  officers,  and  It  comes 
from  every  State  of  the  Union. 

The  case  against  the  pwndlng  proposal  to 
endorse  our  southeast  Asian  policy  of  steadily 
increasing  escalation,  which  despite  the 
President's  expressed  desire  not  to  extend  the 
war,  has  taken  place  and  will  take  place  in- 
evitably, the  case  against  this  pending  reso- 
lution,   was    admlrablv.    and    in    my    view — 
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wholly  convincingly — set  forth  In  great  de- 
Ull  veBterday  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator    from    Oregon.   Wayne    Morse 

I  would  hope  th.U  every  Member  of  this 
body  would  have  read  his  comprehensive 
rttialysis  of  how  the  situation  has  reached  its 
present  tragic  involvement  before  each  casts 
his  vote.  No  one.  in  the  Senate  or  elsewhere, 
can  consider  himself  fully  informed  to  pass 
Judgment  on  the  momentous  decision  we  are 
iisked  to  make  and  Us  involvement  of  our 
country  without  hearing  both  sides  of  the 
argument.  The  press  has  given  very  little  of 
this  other  elde 

Senator  Mobse  has  presented  the  case  for 
not  voting  approval  of  the  administration's 
course.  I  have  long  supported  a  similar  view. 
I  do  support  enthusiastically  the  taking  of 
the  latest  episode;  namely,  the  attack  by 
North  Vietnamese  vessels  on  U.S.  naval  ves- 
sels, and  our  reprisal,  to  the  United  Nations. 
But  not  merely  this  serious  incident  which 
is  a  part  of  the  undeclared  war  in  southeast 
Asia,  should  be  considered.  The  United  Na- 
tions should  not  be  limited  to  consideration 
of  that  incident  by  Itself  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  logically  do  so  Let  us  hope — and  I  do 
hope — that  out  of  this  may  come  a  complete 
Investigation  by  the  United  Nations  of  the 
whole  southeast  Asian  situation,  and  that 
from  this  may  emerge  a  referral  of  that  sit- 
uation to  the  council  table. 

The  Joint  resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 189.  which  we  are  considering  in  sec- 
tion 2.  bases  Its  case  In  part  on  the  charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  The  drafters  of  this 
resolution  seem  to  have  disregarded  several 
other  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, which  seem  to  me  highly  pertinent,  In- 
deed far  more  pertinent. 
Article  33  provides: 

■The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the  continu- 
ance of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security. 
shall,  first  of  all,  seek  a  solution  by  negotia- 
tion, Inquiry,  mediation,  conciliation,  arbi- 
tration, Judicial  settlement,  resort  to  re- 
gional agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other 
peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice." 

I  submit,  Mr,  President,  that  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
have  totally  Ignored  this  specific  mandate. 
Have  any  of  these  three  parties  to  this  dis- 
pute, as  this  article  requires,  sought  "a  solu- 
tion by  negotiation,  inquiry,  mediation,  con- 
ciliation, arbitration.  Judicial  settlement,  re- 
sort to  regional  agencies  or  arrangements,  or 
other  peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice"? 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  this  question 
Has  the  United  States,  has  South  Vietnam, 
has  North  Vietnam,  obviously  parties  to  the 
long-standing  dispute,  or  have  any  of  our 
SEATO  presumed  allies,  following  the  clear 
prescription  of  article  33  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Ch.irter,  sought  "first  of  all"— let  me 
note  that  the  charter  says  "first  of  all" — a 
solution  by  negotiation? 

H.ive  they  sought  a  solution  by  inquiry? 
Have    they   sought   a   solution    by   media- 
tion? 

Have  they  sought  a  solution  by  concilia- 
tion? 

Have  they  sought  a  solution  by  arbitration? 
Have   they   sought   a  solution   by  Judicial 
settlement? 

Have  they  sought  a  solution  by  "resort  to 
regional   agencies  or   arrangements"? 

Have  they  sought  a  solution  by  resort  to 
"other  peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice"? 
Obviously,  they  have  not.  Obviously,  none 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  "the  continu- 
ance of  which"  la  certainly  "likely  to  en- 
danger the  maintenance  of  international 
p>eace  and  security."  sought  any  one  of  the 
eight  means  which  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter sptells  out  so  clearly. 

The  United  State«  has  not  only  not  done 
so.  It  has  not  even  attempted  to  do  so. 

South   Vietnam,   whose   poUolee   and   very 
existence  the  U.S.  controls,  has  not  done  so. 
North  Vietnam  haa  not  done  so. 


Obviously,  the  United  States,  far  from 
being,  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  189  asserts 
In  section  2.  "consonant  with  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations."  has  flagrantly  dls- 
reg.irded  It. 

But  to  have  done  otherwise,  to  have  re- 
sorted to  these  peaceful  means,  namely,  "first 
of  all"  to  "seek  a  solution  by  negotiation, 
Inquiry,  mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration, 
Judicial  settlement,  resort  to  regional  agen- 
cies or  arrangements,  or  other  pieaceful 
means,"  would  have  been  precisely  the  policy 
which  I  deeply  believe  we  should  have  fol- 
lowed. 

At  the  very  least  we  should  have  tried. 
But.  Instead,  we  have  become  more  and 
more  enmeshed  In  the  folly  of  an  Inherited 
policy,  with  steady  enlargement  of  the  area 
of  conflict,  a  steady  Increase  In  American 
participation,  and  a  mounting  loss  of  Ameri- 
can lives. 

Despite  the  President's  declared  worthy 
purpose  not  to  expand  the  conflict,  the  con- 
flict has  been  and  is  being  steadily  expanded. 
We  are  adding  more  advisers,  and  we  are  In- 
creasing our  participation  by  all  three 
branches  of  the  service — Air  Force.  Navy,  and 
Army.  And  with  these  increases,  there  will  be 
inevitably  an  increasing  loss  of  American 
lives. 

It  Is  a  dlfBcult  and  painful  decision  for  me 
to  make,  but  In  good  conscience  I  cannot  do 
other  than  to  vote  "no"  on  the  pending 
resolution. 

Mr.  KucHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  189  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

"Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communists 
regime  in  Vietnam,  In  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  international  law,  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  naval 
vessels  lawfully  present  In  international  wa- 
ters, and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  International  peace:  and 

"Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  de- 
liberate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggres- 
sion that  the  Communist  regime  in  North 
Vietnam  has  been  waging  against  its  neigh- 
bors and  the  nations  Joined  with  them  In 
the  collective  defense  of  their  freedom:  and 
"Whereas  the  United  States  is  assisting  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  military,  or 
political  ambitions  In  that  area,  but  desires 
only  that  these  peoples  should  be  left  In 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  In  their 
own  way:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

■■Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
approves  and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attacks  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  further 
aggression. 

"Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  its  national  Interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  In  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  ConsUtutlon  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  In  accordance  with  Its 
obligations  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty,  the  United  States  Is. 
therefore,  prepared,  as  the  President  deter- 
mines, to  Uke  all  necessary  steps.  Including 
the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member 
or  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance 
in  defense  of  its  freedom. 

"Sec.  3.  This  resoluUon  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  assured 
by  international  conditions  created  by  ac- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  ex- 


cept that  it   may   be   tcrmln.-ited   earlier  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress." 

Mr.  KucHEL.  By  way  of  emphasis  I  wish  to 
read  section  2  of  the  resolution,  as  follows; 
"Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  its  national  interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  nuintenar.ce  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  in  accordance  with  its 
obligations  under  the  Southeast  Asia.  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty,  the  United  States  is, 
therefore,  prepared,  cvs  the  President  deter- 
mines, to  take  all  necessary  steps,  including 
the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member 
or  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance 
in  defense  of  its  freedom." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
the  legislative  branch  of  our  Government  has 
been  called  upon  to  recognize  and  to  confirm 
m  the  President  the  authority,  the  duty,  and 
the  responsibility  resting  in  him  to  tike  su^h 
steps  as  he  deems  appropriate  under  our 
Constitution,  to  defend  our  country  and  our 
people,  and  to  discharge  America's  solemn 
obligations  as  they  may  arise  through  our 
agreements  for  collective  secur;ty  with  li'^e- 
mlnded  free  nations  all  around  the  globe. 
I  remember  the  Middle  East  resoU  ticn.  I 
remember  the  Formosa  resolution.  Both  crime 
to  Congress  from  President  Elsenhower.  Both 
were  requested  so  that  all  might  know  that 
the  people's  representatives  in  this  branch 
of  the  Government  agreed  with  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  authority  he  possessed  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  would  be  com- 
t>elled  to  utilize  his  power. 

Those  two  resolutions  demonstrated  to  all 
the  world  the  unity,  dedication,  and  solidar- 
ity of  purpose  not  only  among  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  in  Congress  and  the 
President,  but  among  the  people  of  our  c.:'un- 
try  as  well. 

Once  again  a  storm  is  gathering  over  a 
long  tormented  area  of  this  weary  world. 
Ominous  and  ugly  are  the  threat  and  tlirust 
of  communism  in  southeast  Asia.  The  storm 
may  yet  be  dlsslpnted,  but  only  If  th.e  Red 
regime  unmistakably  understands  that  the 
United  States  \^in  honor  Its  pledge  and  assist 
her  SEATO  allies  in  time  of  peril. 

That  Is  the  plain  intent  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution now  about  to  be  passed  by  Coiigress. 
Let  friend  and  foe  alike  understand  that  we — 
America— sliall  keep  the  faith.  Our  country 
stands  together  in  the  face  of  danger.  That  Is 
the  clear  meaning  of  our  message.  If  Commu- 
nist Asia,  even  at  this  late  time,  carefully 
assesses  the  high  cost  of  her  contemplated 
marauding  aggressions,  peace  can  return  to 
the  lands  of  her  peacelovlng  neighbors  and 
the  sun  will  shine  again. 

Mr.  CHURCH  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  SxENNis.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  CHtTRCH.  Mr.  President,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Stennis.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Few  persons  have  had  more  concern  than  I 
during  the  last  10  years  about  the  growing 
menace  and  threat  by  the  Communists  to 
freedom  in  Vietnam.  I  have  recently  taken 
sworn  testimony,  classified,  from  some  of  our 
pilots  who  have  been  on  duty  in  Vietnam 
during  the  last  2  years.  I  can  say  with 
solemnity,  but  with  certainty,  that  a  grave 
and  serious  situation  already  exists  on  the 
mainland  of  Vietnam.  We  are  involved  to  an 
appreciable  degree. 

Someone  has  suggested  that  the  conditions 
necessitating  this  Joint  resolution  are  not 
nearly  so  serious  as  those  which  confronted 
us  when  the  Formosa  Joint  resolution  was 
before  Congress.  On  the  whole.  I  suppose  I 
would  agree.  Still,  I  believe  we  would  make 
a  great  mistake  If  we  minimized  In  any  de- 
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gree   the   graveness   and   seriousness   of   the 

situation  confronting  us  now. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  have 
been  sufficiently  warned  and  Informed  about 
the  gravity  of  conditions  there. 

I  remeniber  that  when  the  Formosa  resolu- 
tion was  before  the  Senate  for  consideration 
a  few  years  ago.  a  Member  of  this  body,  who 
is  no  longer  with  us,  said  he  believed  that  if 
the  resolution  were  passed,  the  United  States 
would  be  at  war  in  90  days.  That  prediction 
proved  to  be  erroneous.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  the  Formosa  resolution  helped  us  to 
avoid  war.  I  beheve  this  one  will,  too.  That  is 
one  of  the  major  reasons  why  It  deserves  sup- 
port. 

Today  we  have  no  choice.  Our  flag  has  been 
attacked,  and  our  country  has  been  chal- 
lenged In  International  waters — on  the  high 
seas — where  we  had  a  right  to  be.  Our  flag 
and  our  men  have  been  fired  upon.  Many 
hundreds,  if  not  thotisands,  of  our  naval 
personnel  could  have  lost  their  lives  had  the 
torpedoes  been  more  accurately  aimed  and  hit 
one  or  more  of  the  destroyers. 

We  properly  gave  the  aggressors  fair  warn- 
ing after  the  first  shot.  Then  they  hit  us 
again.  Very  properly,  we  then  struck  back. 

The  matter  has  now  been  referred  to  Con- 
gress, to  see  what  we  will  do;  whether  or 
not  we  believe  the  action  taken  was  right; 
whether  we  shall  stand  on  the  realistic  policy 
in  the  future;  and  whether  we  are  united. 
Either  we  must  stand  our  ground  or  run 
away.  That  may  be  oversimpliclty;  but  If  we 
do  not  send  such  a  message  as  that,  we  are 
In  reality  inviting  another  attack  from  any 
nation,  large  or  small,  who  might  wish  to 
push  us  around. 

We  have  already  struck  the  aggressors  a 
severe  blow.  Section  I  of  the  resolution 
merely  expresses  the  attitude  of  Congress 
that  we  will  stand  by  It  and  will  strike  again, 
if  necessary.  I  believe  this  firm  course.  If 
we  take  it.  may  be  our  last  or  only  chance  to 
avoid  what  could  quickly  develop  Into  full- 
scale  war.  The  Joint  resolution  shows  our 
unity  as  well  as  our  determination.  It  also 
shows  that  no  one  dares  to  attack  us  without 
paying  a  heavy  price  therefor. 

I  emphasize  that  the  situation  Is  serious; 
but  It  will  become  far  won-^e  if  we  show  the 
slightest  weakness  or  hesitation.  If  we  must 
have  a  showdown.  It  Is  far  better  that  It 
comes  before  Red  China  obtains  nuclear 
weapons.  Our  honor,  our  safety,  and  our 
security  are  at  stake. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  vote  for  and  sup- 
port the  resolution.  None  of  us  are  happy 
about  the  situation  in  Vietnam  and  about 
our  position  there.  But  that  bridge  has  long 
since  been  crossed.  W'e  are  already  there. 
We  dare  not  run  away,  certainly  not  while 
we  are  under  attack.  I  am  sure  the  people 
win  support  this  position.  They  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  understand  more  about 
what  is  happening  in  Vietnam. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  |Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Rt-ssELi-l.  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KrcHEL],  and  other  Senators  for  their  re- 
marks and  their  position  on  this  grave  matter 
and  endorse  their  position. 

Mr.  Church.  Mr.  President,  the  ominous 
events  that  have  taken  place  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  merely  serve  to  emphasize  how  close 
we  are  living  to  the  fuse  of  war.  Whether 
those  events  have  lighted  that  fuse  remains 
for  the  future  to  disclose. 

None  of  us  has  any  doubt  about  why  this 
Joint  resolution  is  before  the  Senate.  It  re- 
sults directly  from  the  Communist  attack  on 
the  American  destroyers.  Those  ships,  when 
attacked,  were  on  the  high  seas,  where  they 
had  a  legal  right  to  be.  Those  ships,  from  all 
that  we  have  been  told,  were  not  engaged  In 
my  aggressive  action  directed  against  the 
shores  of  North  Vietnam. 

Our  reply  to  the  first  attack  upon  the 
Maddox  was  confined  to  the  immediate  de- 
fensive needs  of  the  destroyer.  When  a  second, 
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clearly  premeditated  attack  followed  the 
President  chose  not  to  confine  over  counter- 
action to  the  immediate  defenses  of  the  ships 
involved,  but  to  retaliate  In  kind.  Having 
twice  been  stung  by  bees,  he  chose  to  strike 
back  at  the  hive  itself.  Still,  the  retaliation 
was  limited  to  the  PT  b;ises  on  tlie  North 
Vietnamese  coast,  and  to  the  petroleum  tanks 
that  fueled  the  PT  boats  themselves. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
restraint,  as  well  as  for  the  promptness  and 
effectiveness  of  the  American  retaliation. 

In  the  narrowest  sense,  the  Joint  resolution 
could  be  supported  on  grounds  of  ratifying 
the  action  already  taken,  our  right  to  free 
access  to  the  seas,  and  our  duty  to  defend 
ourselves,  In  appropriate  ways,  against  at- 
tacks upon  us. 

Mr.  Pre.sldent  (Mr.  Salinger  In  the  chair), 
I  believe  that  on  such  ground  alone  Congress 
would  be  Justified  In  Its  support  of  the  Joint 
resolution,  upon  the  principle  that  the  pun- 
ishment was  fitted  to  the  crime. 

The  President  has  emphasized — and  I  be- 
lieve properly  so — that  In  the  retaliatory  ac- 
tion we  have  taken,  there  is  not  to  be  read 
any  change  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  He  has  stated  that  it  is  not 
our  policy  or  our  purpose  to  expand  the  war. 
If  that  expansion  occurs,  then  it  will  be  the 
choice  of  others — not  our  own,  I  am  in  whole- 
hearted agreement  with  the  emphasis  he  has 
given  to  the  peaceful  goals  we  hope  to  serve, 
and  to  the  fact  that  It  Is  not  the  policy  of  tlie 
United  States  to  extend  the  war  in  southeast 
Asia. 

But,  Mr.  President.  It  would  not  be  either 
candid  nor  correct  to  consider  this  resolution 
on  such  narrow  grounds. 

It  Is  necessary  to  recognize  that  our  sit- 
uation today  must  be  viewed  within  the  con- 
text of  American  policy  in  the  Far  East; 
otherwise,  our  ships  would  not  be  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin,  and  the  serious  events  of  the  past 
few  days  would  not  have  occurred. 

I  have  had  doubts  about  American  policy 
In  southeast  Asia.  I  have  expressed  those 
doubts  from  time  to  time,  In  this  Chamber, 
In  Interviews  for  publication  In  newspapers, 
and  m  magazine  articles  I  have  written.  My 
doubts  have  not  been  eradicated  by  the  at- 
tacks made  upon  American  destroyers  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin.  My  misgivings  have  not  been 
dissipated  by  the  ominous  events  of  the  past 
few  days.  Rather,  they  have  been  intensified. 
Because  who  can  say  that  these  events  are 
not  the  natural  consequence  of  the  hazards 
we  have  assumed  by  the  policy  we  have 
adopted  In  this  part  of  the  world? 

We  had  every  reason  to  expect  that  some 
such  incident  might  occur.  It  Is  a  risk  we 
assumed,  necessarily,  when  we  chose  to  inter- 
vene, following  the  defeat  of  the  French,  in 
that  great  peninsula  which  was  once  French 
Indochina — when  we  assumed  an  American 
responsibility  for  the  future  of  this  remote 
region  of  the  world. 

I  have  entertained  and  continue  to  enter- 
tain, serlovis  misgivings  about  the  correctness 
of  American  policy  In  southeast  Asia.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  policy  Is  more  the  product 
of  our  own  addiction  to  an  ideological  view 
of  world  aflTalrs — an  affliction  which  affects  us 
as  well  as  the  Communists — rather  than  a 
policy  based  upon  a  detached  and  pragmatic 
view  of  our  real  national  interests. 

However,  my  dissent,  to  the  extent  that  I 
hold  It.  and  to  the  degree  that  I  have  been 
able  to  define  it.  is  not  appropriate  for  this 
occasion.  This  Is  not  a  time  to  decry  the 
policy.  A  country  must  live  with  the  policy 
It  adopts,  whether  it  be  wise  or  foolish. 

We  have  adopted  the  policy.  It  was  Initi- 
ated under  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
when  the  original  decision  was  made  for  the 
United  States  to  Intervene  actively  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  has  been  inherited  and  upheld 
by  the  Kennedy  administration,  and  by  the 
Johnson  admlrilstratlon.  in  the  years  which 
have  followed. 

Congress  shares  Ita  responsibility  for  that 


policy.  If  we  have  not  formulated  It,  we 
have  funded  it,  from  year  to  year,  with  our 
votes.  Who  is  there  to  say  that  we  have  not 
acquiesced  in  it  down  through  the  years? 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  must  accept  the 
consequences  of  our  own  actions.  We  must 
now  lace  the  fact  that  the  difficulties  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  are  our  responsi- 
bility, in  having  chosen  to  pursue  a  course 
of  action  which  exposed  us  to  such  hazards. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  approach  the 
pending  Joint  resolution.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, we  must  unite  behind  the  President. 

The  attack  upon  us  cannot  be  Justified.  It 
was  an  act  of  aggression.  When  this  country, 
or  its  ships,  or  its  military  personnel  are 
made  targets  of  attack,  then  Congress  will 
uphold  whatever  action  the  President  takes 
In  defense  of  American  Interests  and  Amer- 
ican lives. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  Joint  resolution  In  the 
belief  that  President  Johnson  will  wisely  use 
the  authority  conferred  by  the  resolution, 
and  that  he  will  have  the  same  attitude  to- 
ward it  that  he  has  displayed  in  other  crises; 
namely,  an  attitude  of  reason,  responsibility, 
and  restraint. 

I  believe  that  President  Johnson  is  a  man 
of  peace,  I  believe  that  he  Is  sincerely  inter- 
ested In  doing  everything  possible  to  keep 
the  war  from  spreading,  in  this  seething  and 
dangerous  area  of  the  world. 

At  the  same  time.  I  believe  that  he  will 
uphold  the  honor  and  the  good  name  of  the 
United  States  against  any  nation  that  would 
make  itself  our  enemy. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  with  a  heavy  heart,  with 
a  genuine  concern  about  the  future  of 
American  policy  in  Asia,  and  with  a  zealous 
desire  that  we  might  examine  all  of  its  ten- 
ets m  the  days  ahead,  that  I  shall  vote  for 
the  Joint  resolution,  confident  that  In  a  time 
of  crisis  the  President's  hand  must  be  up- 
held, and  that  the  lives  and  Interests  of  the 
U.S.  citizens  must  be  protected  against  all 
her  enemies. 

Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHtJBCH.  I  >1eld. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  wish  to  congrattilate  the  Sen- 
ator upon  an  able,  candid,  courageous,  and 
eloquent  address. 

With  him,  I  have  attended  many  executive 
sessions  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  the  past  few  years  In  which 
the  subject  of  U.S.  policy  and  action  In  the 
Indo-Chinese  Peninsula  was  under  discus- 
sion. 

The  able  Senator  has  lucidly  put  forward 
his  reservations  and  doubts.  Although  I  have 
not  publicly  voiced  my  doubts,  as  has  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  nevertheless,  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duty  of  a  Senator  to  advise 
and  consent.  I  have,  in  the  executive  sessions 
of  the  committee,  expressed  deep  concern 
and  I  have  raised  critical  questions  as  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  will  recall,  about  U.S. 
policy  In  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  I  was  remiss  In  not  giving  public 
expression  to  these  views.  But  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  performs  his  duty  as  he  sees 
it.  It  had  been  my  view  that  I  could  perform 
best  and  most  responslvely  in  executive  ses- 
sions of  the  committee. 

Now.  however,  when  U.S.  forces  have  been 
attacked  repeatedly  upon  the  high  seas,  as  I 
said  Immediately  upon  the  convening  of  the 
Senate  after  the  second  attack,  whatever 
doubts  one  may  have  entertained  are  water 
over  the  dam.  Freedom  of  the  seas  mvist  be 
preserved.  Aggression  against  our  forces  must 
be  repulsed. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  and  associate 
myself  with  almost  all  the  sentiments  he  has 
expressed. 

To  go  further  back,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
did  not  think  It  wise  for  the  United  States 
to  undertake  this  burden  rfter  the  fall  of 
Dlenblenphu.  That,  too.  Is  history.  We  must 
act  today  In  light  of  facts  today. 

I  Join  the  Senator  In  the  conclusion  he 
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reaches  In  support  of  the  Joint  resolution. 
I  Join  him.  too.  In  confidence  that  President 
Johnson  will  act  with  prudence,  caution,  and 
wisdom,  and  with  the  courage  necessary  lor 
the  eventualities  that  may  come. 

Mr  Church.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  his  remarks.  I  appreciate  them 
more  than  I  can  say. 

M.M.VTtNANCE    OF     lNTERN.\nONAL     PE.\CE     AND 

SECVRrrY   IN    Southeast  Asia 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution   t  S.J.  Res.   189)    to  pro- 
mote the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  In  southeast  Asia. 

VICTORY     AND     PE.ACE     IN     SOUTHEAST     ASIA 

Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  President,  whatever  the 
reasons  may  be  for  some  Senators  opposing 
either  the  language  or  the  purpose  of  the 
resolution  before  the  Senate.  I  am  sure  that 
there  can  be  no  disagreement  on  one  point — 
that  party  lines  cease  to  exist  on  issues  af- 
fecting the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  free  world.  I  rise  to  lend 
my  wholehearted  support  to  this  resolution. 
I  was  heartened  by  the  decision  to  strike 
against  the  navul  bases  from  which  the  un- 
provoked attack  on  our  naval  ships  were 
launched.  At  long  last  perhaps  here  is  the 
beginning  of  the  initiative  that  has  been 
totally  lacking  in  our  southeast  Asian  effort, 
for  It  is  our  purpose  not  only  to  "assist  In 
defense,"  as  the  resolution  states,  but  to  as- 
sist In  achieving  victory  against  an  avaricious 
enemy  bent  upon  the  total  conquest  of  all  of 
southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  resolution 
because  in  Vietnam  there  Is  a  crisis  in  which 
politics  has  no  part.  But,  let  me  say  that  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  next  time  Soviet  mis- 
siles are  implanted  In  Cuba  or  the  next  time 
Cuban  exiles  attempt  to  exercise  their  right- 
ful prerogatives  in  fighting  for  the  freedom 
of  what  was  once  known  as  the  Pearl  of  the 
Antilles  the  United  States  will  act  with  spon- 
taneity, enthusiasm,  and  force  comparable 
to  what  we  have  done  In  Vietnam. 

It  is  tragic  that  a  response  as  dramatic  as 
our  destruction  of  naval  bases  upon  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  sovereign  Asian  state  was  not  ex- 
ecuted m  our  own  hemisphere  In  October 
of  1962  or  even  earlier — in  April  of  1961.  Had 
we  responded  then  with  arms  as  well  as 
metaphors,  we  could  have  struck  a  signifi- 
cant blow  for  freedom  and  independence  in 
our  own  hemisphere. 

I  support  wholeheartedly  the  military  ac- 
tion of  this  Government  against  the  North 
Vietnamese  naval  bases,  and  I  support  this 
resoluuon  in  the  sincere  and  reverent  hope 
that  it  Indicates  an  end  of  our  policies  of  in- 
decision, vacillation,  and  compromise,  and 
heralds  the  beginning  of  that  measure  of 
commitment  which  will  forge  victory  from 
the  Communist-fomented  chaos  of  southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  President.  I  support  the 
pending  resolution. 

Not  only  is  it  Important  to  frtand  behind 
our  President  In  this  time  of  tension,  when 
unity  Is  above  partisan  debate,  but  I  have 
confidence  in  President  Johnson's  prudence 
and  In  his  determination  to  avoid  any  unnec- 
essary widening  or  escalation  of  military 
clashes. 

I  have  full  confidence  that  the  President 
with  his  wide  experience  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  today  of  the  facts  of  this  situation 
will  even  further  strengthen  our  efforts  to- 
ward peace  as  he  seeks  to  avoid  any  weaken- 
ing of  our  position  and  purpose. 

Still,  let  us  think  ahead  as  we  support  this 
resolution.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  action  cannot  have 
been  by  error  or  accident.  Therefore,  let  us 
practice  prudence  and  play  our  hand  with 
reason  and  calmness.  If  we  over-respond,  we 
can.  by  desuoylng  installations  considered 
vital  by  Communist  China  to  her  national  In- 
terest, induce  an  outpouring  of  Red  Chinese 
soldiers  aa  happened  In  Korea. 


In  the  days  and  weeks  ahead,  this  current 
crisis  may— and  probably  will— worsen.  Let 
US  act— and  wisely.  And.  let  us  resolve  here 
and  now,  today,  in  wisdom,  and  for  the  sake 
of  our  people  and  Nation,  to  keep  this  Issue 
removed  from  the  arena  of  political  conflict 
and  ambition.  Rather,  let  us  support  this  Is- 
sue in  the  reasoning  place  of  men's  minds 
which  we  have  helped  establish  for  this  pur- 
pose— the  United  Nations. 

I  would  hope,  too,  that  other  freedom- 
loving  Asian  nations,  particularly  PaklsUn, 
the  Philippines,  and  Japan,  might  help  us 
carry  some  of  the  burdens  for  keeping  the 
peace  in  the  Par  East.  It  Is  also  their  re- 
sponsibility to  participate  In  this  endeavor, 
which  is  vital  to  their  safety  and  security 
as  well.  It  Is  my  hope  that  such  a  sharing  of 
the  load  may  also  emerge  from  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council. 

This  country's  policy  cannot,  and  must 
not,  be  pummeled  for  the  sake  of  political 
gain.  As  an  American.  I  urge  leaders  of  both 
political  parties  to  exert  every  effort  to  keep 
Vietnam  out  of  this  campaign. 

I  trust  the  people  and  press  of  the  world 
will  be  aware  that  as  the  world's  strongest 
nation  and  defender  of  freedom,  we  will  not 
stand  for  unprovoked  attack  or  aggression, 
but  at  the  same  time  be  aware  we  do  not 
seek  material  or  territorial  gain.  We  only  de- 
sire freedom,  for  ourselves,  and  for  peoples 
of  other  nations. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Will  the  Senator 
withdraw  that  request? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  shall  withdraw  It  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  1  asks  for  a  quorum  call  at  the  close 
of  his  remarks,  unless  I  am  back  on  the  floor, 
Mr.  Cooper.  That  is  agreeable. 
Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the 
request  for  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  directed  several  ques- 
tions to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  I  spoke  briefly  on  the 
Joint  resolution.  I  wish  now  to  raise  some 
considerations  which  I  know  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  which  we  have  the  duty,  in  this 
debate,  to  convey  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  Joint  resolution.  I 
shall  vote  for  It  not  merely  because  we  are 
required  to  do  so  because  of  recent  events.  I 
shall  vote  for  it  because  it  expresses  the 
unity  of  one  purpose  to  defend  our  country. 
The  first  section  of  the  resolution  sup- 
ports the  President  and  approves  his  de- 
termination to  take  all  necessary  measures 
to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent  further 
aggression.  That  is  his  right  and  authority. 
If  we  have  any  power  to  conflrm  It,  we  do 
confirm  it.  We  support  him  in  his  power  to 
protect  the  security  of  our  country  and  its 
honor.  I  Join  other  Senators  wholeheartedly 
In  asserting  our  support  of  the  President. 

Earlier,  I  raised  questions  about  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  Joint  resolution,  although 
I  know  It  Is  practically  Impossible  to  separate 
the  objectives  of  the  first  section  from  those 
of  the  second  section.  In  response  to  my 
questions,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright).  and  I  be- 
lieve, the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  |Mr. 
Russell],  confirmed  my  viewpoint  that  in 
passing  this  Joint  resolution  we  would  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  the  SEATO  treaty,  and 
would  exercise  our  constitutional  function 
to  give  the  President  of  the  United  States 
authority  to  do  what  he  determines  may  be 
proper  and  necessary  with  respect  to  any 
situation  which  affects  our  security  in  South 
Vietnam. 
I  believe  that  Is  the  essence  of  the  second 


section.  At  least  that  was  the  meaning  and 
interpretation  given  to  it  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

There  is  no  choice  so  far  as  the  first  section 
of  the  Joint  resolution  is  concerned.  If  there 
U  any  attack  upon  our  troops,  our  vessels. 
or  our  installations,  we  have  the  duty,  for 
our  security  and  our  honor,  to  defend  our 
own  forces. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Senator 

yield? 

Mr  Cooper.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  Morse.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  Senator's  comment  on  the 
SEATO  treatv.  Is  the  Senator  arguing  that 
the  SEATO  tresty  gives  us  the  authority  to 
do  what  we  have  done  in  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No.  What  I  said  is  that  article 
rV  of  the  SEATO  treaty  provides  that  in  the 
event  of  an  armed  attack  upon  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  SEATO  treaty,  or  upon  the 
countries  such  as  South  Vietnam  Included 
in  the  protocol,  the  United  States,  or  any 
party  to  the  treatv.  could  take  action  after 
resorting  to  its  constitutional  processes— 
which  I  would  assume  would  mean  coming 
to  the  Congress  for  authority. 

Earlier  today  I  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
whether  they  considered  that,  by  enacting 
the  resolution,  the  Congress  would  be  exer- 
cising lis  constitutional  process,  providing 
to  the  President  power  to  take  such  action 
as  he  determined  proper  in  South  Vietnam 
In  the  future? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  shall  not  interrupt  the  Sen- 
ator further.  I  shall  discuss  the  point  In  de- 
tail later.  I  only  wish  the  Senator  to  know- 
that,  In  mv  opinion,  we  have  violated  the 
United  Nations  Charter  time  and  time  again 
In  South  Vietnam,  and  that  we  cannot  Jus- 
tify it  on  the  basis  of  carrying  out  the  SEATO 
treaty. 

Mr  Cooper.  A  few  minutes  ago.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  said 
that  the  situation  Is  not  simple.  We  are  In  a 
crisis. 

I  hope  that  this  Joint  resolution,  connected 
with  the  resolute  action  the  President  has 
taken,  will  have  effect  in  bringing  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Communist  Chinese  to 
their  senses,  and  that  they  will  know  that 
to  continue  to  take  aggressive  measures 
could  lead  to  consequences  which  can  hardly 
be  contemplated.  And  we  must  know  for  our- 
selves the  extent  of  the  determinations  we 
are  making.  Whether  we  dislike  saying  it— 
and  there  is  a  tendency  to  dislike  making 
the  statement— It  must  be  said  that  there  is 
great  danger  In  the  situation.  The  two  at- 
tacks upon  our  destroyers  Indicate  a  system 
in  the  action  of  North  Vietnam  or  the  Com- 
munist Chinese. 

We  remember  that,  during  the  early  days 
of  the  Korean  war.  the  threats  of  Communist 
China  were  not  believed— but  they  were  car- 
ried out.  We  must  contemplate,  hoping  that 
it  will  not  be  true,  the  possibility  of  an  ex- 
panded war.  And  with  an  expanded  war, 
which  again  we  hope  will  not  occur,  there  is 
the  possibility  of  a  great  war. 

I  make  this  statement  because  the  Presi- 
dent has.  with  respect  to  our  action  in  South 
Vietnam,  a  certain  maneuverabiUty.  and 
avenues  of  negotiation  which  should  be  as- 
siduously tised.  however  they  may  be  re- 
ceived. 

I  have  confidence  in  President  Johnson. 
I  know  that  he  is  a  man  of  good  Judgment. 
I  know  that  he  speaks  truly  when  he  says 
it  is  not  our  Intention  to  expand  the  war  ex- 
cept as  it  would  be  In  our  own  deiense.  And 
I  know  tliat  he  is  a  man  of  peace.  But  I 
hope  very  much  that  he  will  continue  to 
make  every  effort  to  find,  if  it  is  possible, 
some  solution  for  the  situation  in  South 
Vietnam,  without  the  choice  of  war. 

I  may  not  be  Joined  by  others  in  the  state- 
ment I  am  about  to  make,  but  I  hav;  not  be- 
lieved that  southeast  Asia  is  the  chief  area 
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of  interest  to  the  United  States.  We  are 
committed  in  Europe  and  believe  our  chief 
interest  is  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
Europe.  In  the  Pacific  we  are  committed  to 
the  defense  of  Formosa.  Korea,  Japan,  and 
the  Philippines.  I  do  not  know  how  widely 
we  can  spread  our  resources  and  our  men 
in  the  military  forces.  It  may  be  argued  that 
this  decision  has  been  made,  because  for  10 
years  we  have  been  on  the  present  course, 
m  South  Vietnam.  But  I  shall  still  em- 
phasize my  hope  thai  the  President  of  the 
United  State.s  will  use  all  of  the  great  pow- 
ers of  his  office  and  of  our  country  to  find 
some  peaceful  and  Just  solution  in  South 
Vietnam,  slender  as  the  chance  may  be. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  argued  the 
subject  for  montlis;  I  have  spoken  on  it. 
There  is  still  the  possibility  of  reference  to 
the  United  Nations.  There  is  still  the  pos- 
sibility of  action  through  the  Geneva  pow- 
ers; and  these  courses  must  not  be  over- 
looked. 

Like  many  other  Senators.  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  war.  an  experience  which  I 
value  above  all  others.  Anyone  who  has  had 
such  experience  knows,  awesome  as  it  is.  that 
it  does  not  make  one  less  afraid  or  less  cour- 
ageous. It  makes  one  determined  to  protect 
the  security  and  honor  of  his  country.  But 
it  makes  one  also  more  determined  and  more 
thoughtful  about  seeking  out  every  honor- 
able and  Just  course  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  a  great  war.  and  the  awful  eventuality 
of  nuclear  war  with  all  the  sorrow  and 
disaster  it  would  bring  to  our  country  and 
humanity. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  joint  resolution  and 
the  President's  action  will  bring  reason  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Communist 
Chinese,  and  that  they  will  cease  their  ag- 
gression^..  But  I  state  my  conviction  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  continue  to  work  for  ways,  con- 
sonant with  our  honor  and  security,  to  avoid 
the  great  catastrophe  of  war.  If  we  cannot 
do  so.  we  stand  together  to  defend,  at  what- 
ever cost,  our  country  and  freedom. 

Mr.  jAviTS.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
support  the  position  just  enunciated,  with 
his  usual  heart  and  hiimanity.  as  well  as 
wisdom,  by  my  colleague  from  Kentucky.  I 
rise  not  rieces.=arily  because  he  needs  any 
support.  His  word  is  strong  enough  in  this 
Chamber  and  In  the  world.  1  rise  only  be- 
cause the  discussion  ties  in  so  closely  with 
the  questioning  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
on  the  real  meaning  and  implication  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty. 
We  who  support  the  joint  resolution  do  so 
with  full  knowledge  of  Its  seriousness  and 
with  the  understanding  that  we  are  voting  a 
resolution  which  means  life  or  the  loss  of 
it  for  who  knows  how  many  hundreds  or 
thousands?  Who  knows  what  destruction  and 
despair  this  action  may  bring  in  the  name 
of  freedom?  I  hope  we  shall  be  very  sober  in 
our  judgment,  as  befits  the  great  historic 
tradition  of  this  body. 

We  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  who  will  receive 
this  great  grant  of  confidence,  which  I  am 
sure  the  Senate  will  give  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote,  and  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  which  has  direct  charge  of  these 
matters  In  this  body,  as  vigorous  a  diplo- 
matic effort  as  we  are  authorizing  in  the 
other  field.  We  have  every  right  to  believe 
that  the  nations  in  the  SEATO  ueaty  have 
interests  in  this  region  as  great  as  ours.  They 
may  not  be  able  to  muster  the  military  pow- 
er we  can,  but  they  certainly  can  muster 
some  help  which  will  give  them  a  sense  of 
participation.  We  know  they  can  muster 
great  moral  strength.  There  is  a  great  popula- 
tion in  that  area.  Pakistan  has  a  population 
of  more  than  100  million.  India,  though  in 
dire  trouble.  Is  still  the  counterweight  to 
Communist  China.  She  has  a  profound  in- 
terest in  what  happens  In  that  area.  Indo- 
nesia, Malaysia,  and  Thailand  have  consid- 


erable infiuence.  All  those  strengths  must 
be  mustered,  in  a  physical  and  moral  sense. 
The  same  Is  true  of  France.  Great  Britain, 
and  others. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  as  to  the  moral 
strength — although  I  do  not  agree  with  him 
as  to  what  we  have  to  do  in  this  situation — 
that  must  be  mustered  by  the  United  States, 
constantly  and  continuously,  to  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  the  world.  In  order  to  give  the 
world  an  opportunity  to  bring  about  a  sense 
of  justice  and  morality,  and  an  opportunity 
to  act  m  its  own  freedom. 

In  fundamental  aspect,  the  prize  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  seeking  Is  the  pos- 
session of  the  great  arsenal  of  production  in 
Asia,  including  Japan.  The  aim  of  Commu- 
nist China  in  respect  of  Japan  is  parallel  to 
that  which  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Its  worst 
SUllnist  days,  had  towiu-d  Germany,  They 
seek  a  ready-made  arsenal  in  order  to  develop 
it  quickly 

Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield?  Will  he  repeat  what  he  just  said? 
I  think  It  is  Important. 

Mr.  Javtts.  I  thank  the  Senator.  The  objec- 
tive of  the  Chinese  Communists  is  the  great 
arsenal  of  production  which  is  Japan,  Just  as 
the  objective  of  the  Sonet  Union  in  Its 
Stalinist  days — and  probably  still  is — was  the 
great  arsenal  of  production  which  w'as  Ger- 
many. They  are  the  main  bases  which  the 
Communists  are  seeking  to  capture. 

We  must  understand  the  deep  feeling  of 
every  American  and  every  American  family  on 
this  question.  I  have  already  received  in  my 
office,  as  I  am  sure  all  other  Senators  have, 
numerous  telegrams  since  yesterday  on  this 
subject  I  was  awakened  liiree  times  between 
12  o'clock  and  3  in  the  morning — and  I  do 
not  complain;  I  understand  the  feelings  of 
the  families  involved — by  people  In  New  York 
telling  me  how  deeply  concerned  they  were 
and  with  what  prayer  and  devotion  I  must 
determine  how  to  act  on  the  joint  resolution. 

For  those  people  we  have  a  pledge  to  use 
every  instrument  of  diplomacy,  as  we  are 
willing  to  use  every  element  of  force,  neces- 
sary to  preserve  freedom. 

We  have  also  another  pledge.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper]  said  It  was  ex- 
pected that  these  means  should  be  used  w^.th 
the  greatest  moderation  and  understanding 
of  the  vital  Issue  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

Also,  and  finally,  we  have  the  sad  duty 
which  generals  have  in  war,  of  comparing 
the  number  of  casualties  we  are  willing  to 
endure  In  order  to  achieve  an  objective  which 
will  save  even  greater  casualties.  Does  any- 
one think  that  President  Truman  had  an 
easy  decision  to  make  about  dropping  the 
bomb  on  Hiroshima?  Yet  history  records 
that  a  million  or  mor-  lives  were  saved, 
devastating  as  the  dropping  of  that  bomb 
was. 

These  are  dread  decisions  which  great 
powers  must  make.  They  must  make  them 
with  morality,  and  with  a  willingness  to 
walk  the  extra  10  miles — to  paraphrase 
President  Elsenhower— and  consider  every 
avenue  that  means  an  "out."  even  if  we 
have  to  swallow  a  little  pride,  in  dedicating 
ourselves  to  using  every  means  of  diplomacy 
and  persuasion  on  the  people  of  the  world, 
while  they  have  yet  time  to  exercise  a 
choice. 

I  hope  the  joint  resolution  will  be  admin- 
istered in  that  spirit  by  the  President  and 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which 
aiso  bears  a  heavy  responsibility  as  the 
trustee  of  all  of  us  here. 

It  is  under  those  conditions  that  I  shall. 
with  deep  knowledge  and  notice  of  what  I 
am  doing,  cast  my  vote  for  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make 
some  comments  with  respect  to  what  was 
said  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  dealing 
with  what  we  obUgate  ourselves  to  do  by 
this    resolution.    Earlier   today    the    Senator 


from  New  York  made  some  Inquiries  on  this 
subject.  Other  inquiries  have  beer,  made 
by  other  Senators. 

Under  the  first  section  of  the  resolution, 
we  commit  ourselves  and  authorize  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression. 

In  other  words,  under  the  first  section,  we 
contemplate  that  our  Government  shall  re- 
pel any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  will  take  such  action 
as  is  necessary  to  prevent  further  aggression. 

Section  2  has  been  rather  widely  dis- 
cussed this  afternoon.  I  wish  at  this  time  to 
call  attention  to  certain  articles  of  that  sec- 
tion. It  deals  solely  with  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense"  Treaty.  SEATO.  It  em- 
powers the  President  to  determine,  limited 
by  the  authority  of  SEATO,  what  action  we 
shall  take  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
members  of  SEATO.  Our  obligations  under 
SEATO  are  divided  into  two  parts. 

Part  I,  in  substance,  declares  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  will  join  in  the 
protection  of  Its  fellow  members  against  any 
aggression.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  under 
the  first  part  of  article  IV  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty  our  Government  Is  only  obligated  to 
lend  its  military  forces  in  Instances  in 
which  our  allies  are  attacked  and  such  at- 
tack endangers  the  security  of  our  country. 
I  wish  to  read  the  first  part  of  article  IV, 
which  Is  applicable  to  the  statements  which 
I  have  thus  far  made : 

"Each  party" — 

That  means  each  party  that  has  subscribed 
to  the  SEATO  Treaty— 
"recognizes  that  aggression" — 

I  emphasize  the  word  "aggression" — 
"by  means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  parties  or  against  any 
State  or  Territory  which  the  parties  by 
unanimous  agreement  may  hereinafter  des- 
ignate, would  endanger  Its  own  peace  and 
safety,  and  agrees  that  It  will  In  that 
event" — 

The  question  Is.  What  event?  The  answer 
is  in  the  event  of  attack  and  that  in  addi- 
tion thereto  it  endangers  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  /jnerica.  our  country  will — 
"act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  con- 
formity with  Its  constitutional  processes." 

Under  article  IV  of  SEATO  we  are  obli- 
gated only  to  give  military  help  to  our  allied 
members  of  SEATO  when  they  are  attacked 
from  without.  We  are  not  obligated  to  give 
them  help  if  they  attack  nations  which  are 
not  members  of  SEATO. 

The  first  half  of  article  IV  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  under  the  SEATO  Treaty 
our  Government  Is  not  obligated  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  any  country  unless  that  country. 
a  member  of  SEATO.  has  been  attacked  by 
an  enemy  and  that  attacks  endangers  our 
security.  Probably  I  ought  to  add  that  the 
treaty  makes  it  conditional  that  the  coun- 
tries which  attack,  and  upon  which  we  are 
allowed  to  Impose  our  military  strength,  are 
Communist  countries. 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  half  of  article 
rV  of  the  SEATO  Treaty.  The  second  half 
deals  with  no  attack  upon  members.  It  deals 
with  conduct  that  does  not  constitute  an 
attack  but  which  endangers  the  security  of 
the  member  countries. 

I  read  the  provisions  of  the  second  half  of 
article  IV: 

"If.  in  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  parties, 
the  inviolability  or  the  Integrity  of  the  terri- 
tory or  sovereignty  or  political  Independence 
of  any  party  in  the  treaty  area  or  of  any 
other  State  or  territory  to  which  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  1  of  this  article  from 
time  to  time  apply,  is  threatened" — 

I  wish  to  repeat  that — 
"Is   threatened   In   any   way   other   than    by 
armed  attack  or  Is  affected  or  threatened  by 
any  fact  or  situation  which  might  endanger 
the  peace  of  the  area,  the  parties  shall  con- 
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suit  Immediately  In  order  to  agree  on  meas- 
ures which  should  be  taken  for  the  common 
defense." 

The  second  half  of  this  article,  dealing  with 
our  obligations,  provides,  In  effect,  that  If 
one  of  our  allies  Is  not  attacked  but  Is 
subjected  to  threats  and  conduct  that  en- 
danger the  security  of  the  country  and  our- 
selves, we  do  not  have  the  obligation  to  Im- 
p»oee  our  Armed  Forces  In  order  to  secure  a 
settlement  of  that  threat. 

In  the  second  Instance,  our  obligation  Is 
only  to  sit  down  with  the  members  and 
consult.  We  say  to  the  members  In  that  con- 
sultation: "None  of  us  has  been  attacked. 
Therefore,  there  Is  no  obligation  to  Impose 
our  arms  according  to  our  constitutional 
processes"  In  effect,  It  is  further  stated 
that,  though  we  have  not  been  attacked,  the 
practices  and  the  activities  to  which  we  have 
been  subjected  are  a  danger  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  Individual  and  the  composite 
countries. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  section,  the 
members  are  obligated  to  consult  and  deter- 
mine what  the  course  shall  be 

Now  I  get  down  to  what  I  term  to  be  the 
significant  aspect  of  section  2  of  the  resolu- 
tion. To  the  President,  Congress  assigns  the 
rights  that  are  vested  in  Congress  itself. 
In  the  event  there  Is  an  attack  upon  an 
allied  country,  the  United  States  is  obligated 
to  come  to  lis  aid  against  that  attack  (pro- 
vided such  an  attack  in  the  opinion  of  the 
United  States  endangers  the  security  of  the 
United  States  i .  In  the  event  there  is  no  at- 
tack, we  have  no  obligation  whatsoever,  ex- 
cept the  obligation  to  consult.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  aspect  of  the  problem,  because 
today  a  number  of  Senators  asked  questions 
Implying  that  it  w,is  their  belief  that  if 
South  Vietnam  attacked  North  Vietnam, 
under  the  SEATO  treaty  we  were  obligated 
to  give  South  Vietnam  help.  That  is  not 
true.  We  are  not  obligated  at  all.  We  are 
obligated  only  when  an  attack  has  been 
made  by  North  Vietn.im  on  South  Vietnam. 
That  att-^ck  must  be  in  an  offensive  and,  of 
course,  belligerent  nature. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles  IV 
and  the  second  part  of  article  XI  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

'■article  rv 

"1.  Each  Party  recognizes  tliat  aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unan- 
imous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  its  own  peace  and  safety, 
and  agrees  that  it  will  In  that  event  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance  with 
Its  constitutional  processes.  Measures  taken 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  Immediately 
reported  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

"2.  If,  In  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties, 
the  Inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  the  ter- 
ritory or  the  sovereignty  or  political  Inde- 
pendence of  any  Party  In  the  treaty  area  or 
of  any  other  State  or  territory  to  which  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  from 
time  to  time  apply  is  threatened  In  any  way 
other  than  by  armed  attack  or  is  affected  or 
threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation  which 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area,  the 
Parties  shall  consult  immediately  in  order 
to  agre«  on  the  measures  which  should  be 
taken  for  the  common  defense. 

"3.  It  Is  understood  that  no  action  on  the 
territory  of  any  State  designated  by  unam- 
mous  agreement  under  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated  shall 
be  taken  except  at  the  Invitation  or  with  the 
oonaent  of   the   government  concerned. 

"UlTDXaSTANBrNO     OF     TKS     VNTTOt     STATK8     Or 
AMXRICA 

"The  United  States  of  America  in  executing 
the  present  Treaty  does  so  with  the  under- 


standing that  Us  recognition  of  the  effect  of 
aggression  and  armed  attack  and  Its  aggree- 
ment  with  reference  thereto  In  Article  IV, 
paragraph  1.  apply  only  to  communist  aggres- 
sion but  affirms  that  In  the  event  of  other 
aggression  or  armed  attack  It  will  consult 
under  the  provisions  of  Article  IV.  paragraph 
2." 

Mr.   Lausche.   Mr.   President,   I   yield    the 
floor,  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortim. 
Tlie  Presidino  Officer.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HuMPHRET.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  tinan- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
reluctance  and  no  reservation  In  my  supp<Drt 
for  the  pending  resolution.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  acted  with  firmness 
and  wisdom.  The  course  of  action  followed — 
and  apparently  decreed  for  the  Immediate 
future  as  well — has  the  merit  also  of  em- 
bracing directness  and  objectivity  without 
involving  the  danger  of  unlimited  hostile 
activity.  There  should  be  maximum  unity 
within  the  Government  on  this  Issue — and 
this  degree  of  unity  Is  as  incumbent  on  the 
Congress  as  on  the  executive  branch. 

I  believe  the  President  was  right  In  re- 
questing that  there  be  an  emphasis  in  the 
resolution — Indeed,  an  expressed  determina- 
tion that  "all  necessary  measures"  be  taken. 
In  effect,  congressional  authority  for  future 
military  action  in  southeast  Asia  would  be 
delegated  to  the  President— and  properly  so — 
by  this  resolution. 

Columnist  David  Lawrence  calls  attention 
today  to  U.S.  Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson's 
speech  in  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil yesterday  In  which  he  said  the  attacks  on 
the  U  S.  Navy  vessels  in  international  waters 
of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  were  "part  of  a  larger 
pattern  with  a  larger  purpose." 

And.  as  the  New  Tork  Times  this  morning 
declared  editorially : 

"The  lines  have  hardened.  A  highly  danger- 
ous period  has  opened.  It  Is  a  time  that  calls 
for  coolness  as  well  as  determination,  for 
restraint  as  well  as  firmness." 

Although  we  can  suspect,  as  Ambassador 
Stevenson  indicated,  that  the  attacks  were 
part  of  a  larger  pattern  with  a  larger  pur- 
pose, I  agree  with  the  Times'  further  edi- 
torial comment: 

"We  still  have  no  real  Idea  of  what 
prompted  the  North  Vietnamese  to  launch 
their  potentially  suicidal  adventure.  The 
Nation's  united  confidence  In  Its  Chief 
Executive  Is  vital.  No  one  else  can  play  the 
hand.  That  confidence  will  be  best  main- 
tained by  a  continued  adherence  to  the 
principles  the  President  himself  has  enunci- 
ated of  firmness,  but  a  firmness  that  will 
always  be  measured — a  firmness  whose  mis- 
sion is  peace." 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  which  Is  the 
pending  business  before  this  body. 

It  Is  not  the  United  States  of  America 
which  Is  the  aggressor  In  southeast  Asia. 
The  Communist  aggressors  launched  the  at- 
tack on  U.S.  Navy  forces  In  the  Bay  of 
Tonkin,  and  they  are  the  aggressors  In  Laos 
and  In  Vietnam.  The  United  States  had  no 
alternative  but  to  retaliate  against  the  un- 
warranted and  unprovoked  attack  by  North 
Vietnamese   on  U.S.  destroyers. 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  Congress  express  its 
approval  and  Its  support  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  President  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  repel  any  armed  attack  against 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  pre- 
vent further  aggression. 

Mr.  President,  the  approval  and  support 
which  the  Congress  now  expresses  for  the 
President  to  take  necessary  measures  to  re- 
pel any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  Is  not  new.  This  authority 


the  President  now  has,  and,  Indeed,  he  has 
been  exercising  this  authority  as  well  as  the 
authority  to  assist  our  southeast  Asian  allies 
to  repel  armed  attacks  against  their  nations 
and  their  armed  forces. 

The  resolution  which  we  are  considering 
today  does  approve  a  new  e'.ement  which  has 
not,  prior  to  this  week,  been  exercised,  and 
that  is  the  taking  of  all  necessary  me.isures 
to  prevent  further  aggression.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  President  will  take  all  neces- 
sary measures  to  prevent  further  aggression, 
not  only  against  our  own  military  forces, 
but  also  to  prevent  further  aggression  against 
our  southeast  Asian  allies.  If  he  does  so.  It 
will  mean  that  we  are  at  last  abandoning 
our  purely  defensive  posture  in  favor  of  a 
"win  policy"  in  the  war  which  the  Com- 
munist aggressors  have  Initiated  and  are 
continuing. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  victory,  not  stale- 
mate, be  our  objective  In  dealing  with  Com- 
munist aggression  In  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
state  my  support  of  the  Joint  resolution  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  189. 
I  know  that  this  matter  is  of  serious  conse- 
quence, but  I  also  know  that  the  precedent 
of  a  Joint  resolution  to  promote  the  main- 
tenance of  International  peace  and  security 
is  well  established,  I  will  recall,  as  I  am  sure 
other  Senators  have  in  the  debate,  that  in 
the  instance  of  the  Formosa  crisis,  and  In 
the  instance  of  the  Middle  East  crisis.  Con- 
gress Joined  the  President  in  a  statement  of 
national  security  policy  relating  to  our  na- 
tional security  interests  In  those  areas.  The 
Joint  resolution  before  us  follows,  very  much 
the  same  guidelines  and  the  same  form  as  the 
other  resolutions  to  which  I  liave  referred. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  President  has  the 
authority  under  the  Constitution  to  order 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  the  vital  interests  of  this  country 
whenever  those  Interests  are  threatened.  In 
other  words,  the  President  was  acting  fully 
within  his  authority  when  orders  were  given 
to  the  destroyer  .'iinddox  to  repeal  the  PT 
boat  attack  from  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
not  only  has  the  authority  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  use  the  .Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  the  protection  of  our  freedom  and 
security;  he  has  the  duty  to  do  so.  In  the 
day  and  age  in  which  we  are  living,  attacks 
upon  our  country  often  come  swiftly.  They 
frequently  come  at  a  time  and  a  place  in 
which  only  a  swift  response  will  achieve  the 
purpose  of  the  action.  Delayed  response 
would  be  of  no  avail. 

We  live  at  a  time  when  communications 
make  it  possible  for  an  enemy  to  strike  se- 
rious blows  at  our  country  and  to  adversely 
affect  our  vital  interests,  and  to  do  It  so 
rapidly  and  so  decisively  that  unless  we  can 
respond  quickly,  we  shall  suffer  defeat  be- 
fore we  even  have  an  opportunity  to  evaluate 
what  has  happened. 

So  I  believe  that  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, in  ordering  our  aircraft  to  destroy  cer- 
tain facilities  of  the  North  Vietnamese  re- 
gime, facilities  which  have  been  used  to 
harass  American  shipping  and  to  attack  units 
of  the  American  fleet,  did  what  he  should 
have  done.  He  is  to  be  commended  for  having 
done  it.  and  Is  to  be  respected  for  the  man- 
ner In  which  he  took  this  decisive  action. 

The  Joint  resolution  now  before  the  Senate, 
In  the  "whereas"  clauses,  states  the  facts.  It 
reads: 

"Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  Vietnam.  In  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  international  law,  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  naval 
vessels  lawfully  present  in  international  wa- 
ters, and  have  thereby  created  a  serlotis 
threat  to  International  peace:  and 

"Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  de- 
liberate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggres- 
sion that  the  Communist  regime  in  North 
Vietnam  has  been  waging  against  Its  neigh- 
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bors  and  the  nations  Joined  with  them  in  the 
collective  defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  is  assisting  the 
peoples  of  southeast  A.sia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  mlUuary,  or 
political  ambitions  m  that  area,  but  desires 
only  that  these  peoples  should  be  left  in 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  In  their 
own  way;  Now,  therefore,  be  it" 

All  those  statements  in  the  "whereas" 
clauses  are  facts — known  facts  of  foreign 
policy  and  known  facts  of  international  life. 
This  Nation  has  an  obligation  to  fulfill 
its  treaty  responsibilities.  This  Nation,  as  a 
leader  of  peoples  in  the  free  world  and  of 
free  nations  In  the  world,  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  assuming  the  heavy  burdens  of 
leadership,  which  at  times  includes  the  de- 
fense of  helpless  people,  the  defense  of  de- 
fenseless people. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  (Mr.  Brewster 
In  the  chair) ,  the  Joint  resolution  before  the 
Senate  makes  note  of  the  fact  "that  the  Con- 
gress approves  and  supports  the  determina- 
tion of  the  President,  as  Commander  In 
Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  meastu-es  to  re- 
pel any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  to  prevent  further 
aggression." 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  would  disagree 
that  such  measures  are  necessary. 

Surely,  we  cannot  permit  an  unprovoked 
attack  upon  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
without  response.  Surely,  the  Congress  would 
not  condone  a  pattern  of  International  con- 
duct that  would  deny  the  fleet  of  the  United 
States  the  use  of  international  waters.  It  Is 
a  part  of  our  national  history  and  our  na- 
tional heritage  to  support  freedom  of  the 
sea-s— from  the  time  of  George  Washington, 
through  the  administration  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  the  incidents  with  the  Barbary 
pirates,  up  to  this  very  hour.  As  a  great 
maritime  power,  we  must  insist  upon  a  strict 
application  of  international  law.  insofar  as 
the  high  seas  and  International  waters  are 
concerned. 

Therefore,  the  attack  which  was  made 
upon  our  vessels  had  to  be  repulsed:  and  In 
repulsing  that  attack  it  was  essential  that 
the  particular  facilities  in  the  haven  from 
whence  the  attack  took  place  should  be 
destroyed. 

The  second  section  of  the  resolution  re- 
cites once  again  what  has  been  the  policy 
of  this  Nation  since  1954,  Insofar  as  south- 
east Asia  Is  concerned. 

It  states  very  directly  and  simply  for  all  to 
understand. 

"The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  its 
national  Interest  and  to  world  peace  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity In  southeast  Asia." 

We  are  signatories  to  the  SEATO  treaty. 
The  South  Vietnamese  Government — the 
government  of  a  free  country — has  asked 
for  our  assistance.  We  have  a  mutual  assist- 
ance pact  with  them.  We  have  given  assur- 
ances, since  the  days  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, through  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration, and  now  Into  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration, that  the  obligations  of  the  mutual 
assistance  agreement  will  be  fulfilled. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  minute  we  back 
away  from  commitments  we  have  made  In 
the  "defense  of  freedom,  where  the  Commu- 
nist powers  are  guilty  of  outright  subversion 
and  aggression,  on  that  day  the  strength,  the 
freedom  and  the  honor  of  the  United  States 
starts  to  be  eroded. 

I  remember  a  Senator  once  saying  In  this 
Chamber  that  he  doubted  very  much  wheth- 
er the  Communist  nations  intended  to  blow 
the  world  t^j  pieces:  that  he  thought  possibly 
they  intended  to  pick  It  up  piece  by  piece. 

The  more  I  think  of  that  expression,  the 
more  truth  there  seems  to  be  in  it. 

The  aggressor  seeks  to  bite  off  piece  by 
piece  the  areas  of  freedom.  They  seek  to  do  It 
through  terror,  subversion,  and  persistent 
aggression. 

We  have  seen  this  happen  in  our  own 
hemisphere.  We  have  watched,  for  example. 


how  the  Castro  Communist  regime  in  Cuba 
used  every  conceivable  means  to  destroy  the 
free  government  of  Venezuela  through  sub- 
version, terrorism,  assassination,  propa- 
ganda— every  conceivable  method,  military, 
economic,  and  political. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  what  Is  going  on 
In  southeast  Asia  Is  a  persistent  attack  on 
the  part  of  the  Communist  forces  to  nibble 
away  at  certain  areas  In  southeast  Asia  which 
we  can  call  free  and  independent,  to  take 
them  one  by  one — this  would  Include  Laos. 
Cambodia.  Vietnam,  in  the  southeast  Asia 
peninsula. 

Let  us  not  forget  for  a  single  moment  that 
only  a  few  months  ago  an  mtemational 
agreement  was  arrived  at  in  reference  to  the 
country  of  Laos,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Souvanna  Phouma.  who  was  a  neutralist. 
was  elected  as  the  Premier.  I  can  recall  when 
Souvanna  Phouma  was  looked  upon  as  less 
than  desirable  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  But  he  is  the  Premier  of 
Laos,  and  he  Is  attempting  to  keep  the  ob- 
ligations and  to  fulfill  the  commitments  of 
the  international  agreement.  All  the  forces 
in  that  little  country  were  supposed  to  have 
come  together  and  were  supposed  to  follow 
the  commitments  and  the  terms  of  the 
agreement— the  rightist  forces,  the  neu- 
tralist forces,  and  the  Pathet  Lao. 
What  has  happened? 

The  Pathet  Lao,  the  Communist  forces, 
have  waged  a  relentless  attack  upon  the  es- 
tablished regime.  Were  it  not  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  resisting,  were 
it  not  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  attempting  to  maintain  the  strength 
of  the  established  regime  and  government  of 
Souvanna  Phouma.  Laos  today  would  be  only 
another  Communist-bloc  country. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  show  any  love 
of  peace  by  letting  the  Communists  take  the 
world  over  piece  by  piece.  We  show  no  love 
of  peace  by  permitting  unprovoked  and  un- 
adulterated aggression  to  take  place  against 
friendly  and  peace-loving  nations,  or  against 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

What  this  Joint  resolution  does  Is  to  place 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people  in  Congress  assembled  on  record  as 
supporting  the  actions  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief  in  defense  of  American  sovereignty, 
in  defense  of  American  Armed  Forces,  and 
m  fulfillment  of  our  treaty  obligations  and 
commitments. 

A  great  power  must  be  an  honorable  power. 
A  great  nation  must  be  willing  at  times  to 
make  great  and  difficult  decisions.  I  wovUd 
be  the  last  to  say  that  this  decision  did  not 
have  within  it  the  possibilities  of  even 
greater  troubles  ahead.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  duck  these  troubles.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  avoid  them  by  pretending 
they  are  not  there. 

I  do  not  believe,  if  the  fleet  had  been  with- 
drawn from  Tonkin  Bay  area  where  It  was 
attacked,  that  It  would  have  made  the 
Chinese  any  more  peaceful,  or  the  North 
Vietnamese  any  more  considerate  of  the  le- 
gitimate rights  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
u.a.m.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  were 
we  to  have  withdrawn,  or  had  we  pretended 
it  was  nothing  more  than  a  little  incident, 
all  it  would  have  done  would  have  been  to 
feed  the  beast  of  aggression.  North  Vietnam 
In  concert  with  the  Communist  Chinese 
regime,  would  have  continued  to  build  up 
Its  airfields,  its  depots,  its  supply  lines,  and 
Its  bases. 

So  we  did  what  we  had  to  do. 
Mr.  CHtniCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  Htj.MPHREY.  I  j^eld. 
Mr.  Church.  Would  not  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  there  Is  a  proper  time  to  ques- 
tion the  merits  of  a  national  policy,  whether 
it  be  in  southeast  Asia  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  world?  One  of  the  functions  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  to  keep  our  foreign  policy  under  con- 
tinuing surveillance. 
There  is  a  time  to  question  the  route  of 


the  flag,  and  there  Is  a  time  to  rally  around 
It,  lest  it  be  routed.  This  is  the  time  for  the 
latter  course,  and  In  our  pursuit  of  It,  a 
time  for  all  of  us  to  umfy, 

Mr.  Humphrey  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  In  his  tisual  and  brilliant  man- 
ner, has  stated  the  case  precisely  and  suc- 
cinctly. There  Is  not  only  a  lime,  but  there 
is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  Members  of 
this  body  to  question  policy,  to  express  con- 
cern If  we  have  a  doubt,  or  to  express  ap- 
proval. That  Is  what  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  Is  for.  That  Is  why  we  have  the  com- 
mittee structure.  That  Is  why  we  have  com- 
mittee hearings  and  testimony.  There  is  a 
time  when  we  can  get  up  and  say  that  the 
poUcy  ought  to  go  m  another  direction,  and 
suggest  alternatives.  And  Senators  have  done 
so. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  the  aggres- 
sor mav  feel  that  because  of  our  discussions, 
we  are  disunited,  and  he  then  could  launch 
an  attack. 

The  power  that  we  have  today  Is  to  be  used 
for  the  cause  ot  peace  and  Justice,  The  power 
that  the  American  people  have  In  their  great 
mllitarv  establishment  is  to  help  other  peo- 
ple as  well  as  ourselves  In  their  pursuit  of 
freedom  and  in  their  pursuit  of  naUonal 
independence  and   national  dignity. 

I  believe  that  we  are  using  it  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  the  present  President,  but 
the  others— the  late  beloved  President  Ken- 
nedy and  former  President  General  Elsen- 
how'er- not  only  because  they  were  at  times 
willing  to  use  "the  power,  but  also  because 
they  had  the  moral  character  to  restrain  the 
use  of  power  that  was  In  their  hands  when 
that  restraint  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Carlson.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Caklson.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  |Mr.  Church)  has  Just  made  a 
statement.  I  think  I  would  be  less  than  frank 
if  I  did  not  state,  as  a  member  ot  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  that  I  had  sev- 
eral times  questioned  the  policy  of  this  coun- 
try in  southeast  Asia. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  time  has  passed. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  President  has  a  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  Congress  has  the  duty 
to  Insist  that  our  Nation's  rights  of  protec- 
tion on  the  high  seas  be  observed,  that  none 
of  our  vessels  are  fired  on,  and,  that  we  de- 
fend ourselves  by  retaliatory  action. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  dealing  with  Inter- 
national problems,  we  must  show  firmness. 
We  must  show  strength.  For  that  reason. 
I  support  the  President's  decision  In  this 
matter.  I  shall  vote  for  the  resolution. 

I  had  hoped  that  there  would  have  been 
some  way  that  we  could  have  arrived  at  an 
arrangement  in  southeast  Asia  without  con- 
tinually seeming  to  be  escalating  the  war. 

I  have  watched  the  progression  of  this 
situation  for  about  10  years.  I  know  that 
every  other  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has.  too.  It  has  concerned 
me  greatly.  It  seems  that  we  take  step  after 
step  that  involves  us  In  a  situation  from 
which  it  Is  most  difficult  to  extricate  our- 
selves, even  by  conferences  In  the  United 
Nations,  or  meetings  In  any  other  area  of 
the  country  that  we  might  select. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  We  have  reached  a  place 
where  we  have  not  only  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent, because  he  has  the  responsibility,  but 
we  have  a  duty  and  a  privilege  today,  and 
we  should  exercise  It. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  Lest  1  be  misunder- 
stood, I.  too,  on  occasion  have  expressed  con- 
cern over  certain  aspects  of  our  policy  In 
southeast  Asia.  I  have  tried  to  make  at  times 
what  I  thought  were  constructive  sugges- 
tions to  modify,  to  complement,  or  strength- 
en that  policy. 

I  believe  that  this  must  be  done.  Our  ob- 
jective must  be  made  crystal  clear.  Our  Gov- 
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ernment  Is  not  attempting  to  accelerate  a 
confllc:.  Our  objective  Is  to  achieve  stabil- 
ity In  the  area  so  that  we  can  then  go  to  the 
conference  table.  But  we  ought  to  make  It 
clear  to  the  world  that  we  do  not  Intend  to 
sit  at  the  conference  table  with  a  Commu- 
nist gun  at  our  heads. 

We  do  not  Intend  to  sit  at  the  conference 
table  while  the  Communist  forces  continue 
acts  of  aggression  agnlnst  ourselves  or 
against  our  allies.  The  Communists  must 
learn  sometime  that  the  United  States  of 
America  and  other  nations  associated  with 
It  are  not  going  to  be  blackmailed  by  Com- 
munist subversion.  Communist  aggression, 
and  Communist  power  tactics  They  must 
learn  that  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  assume 
the  role  at  the  conference  table  of  negotia- 
tion and  diplomacy,  but  only  under  circum- 
stances In  which  there  Is  a  respect  for  law 
and  order,  and  in  which  there  Is  a  respect 
for  national  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Sp.\rkm.an.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  I  think  we  can  all  sub- 
scribe to  the  views  e.xpressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church  1  as  afTirmed  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  Of 
course,  we  are  not  supposed  merely  to  take 
things  without  questioning.  The  thought  oc- 
curred to  me  that  down  In  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  where  we  meet  so  often,  we 
exercise  the  power  of  questioning.  When  we 
have  briefings  and  conferences,  the  Individ- 
ual members  of  the  committee  express  them- 
selves and  ask  questions.  Most  of  the  time 
we  gain  a  pretty  fair  understanding  among 
ourselves  and  the  representatives  of  the 
State  Department,  the  executive  department, 
and  the  military  who  come  before  us.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  problem  that  has  been  con- 
sidered more  frequently  and  more  vigorously 
than  the  problem  of  southeast  Asia,  not 
merely  Vietnam,  but  also  Laos,  Cambodia. 
Thalhuid.  and  the  entire  area  of  southeast 
Aala,  but  particularly  the  Indochina  states. 

It  has  not  been  one  that  we  merely  ac- 
cepted. Some  of  the  thoughts  that  have  been 
exchanged  In  the  P.ireign  Relations  Com- 
mittee have  been  helpful  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Defense  Department  In 
trying  to  meet  the  problems.  I  fully  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  this  Is  a 
responsibility  of  the  President.  When  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  proposed.  In  1953.  the  For- 
mosa Str.ilts  resolution.  I  spoke  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  regarding  that  resolution.  At 
that  time  I  said  that  the  resolution  w.^s  not 
necetsary.  that  the  President  had  full  power 
and  authority  to  pronounce  this  policy  and 
to  carry  it  out.  I  related  It  back  to  the  Tru- 
man dictrlne  In  the  Greece-Turkey  situation 
In  1947.  The  Senator  will  remember  that 
President  Truman  came  before  Congress  and 
said.  "This  Is  what  I  have  done.  This  Is  the 
program  I  wish  you  to  appropriate  the 
money  to  carry  It  out." 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  President  had 
such  power  Howe-.er.  I  supported  President 
Elsenhower's  resolution  on  the  Formosa 
straits  Issue,  and  I  supported  the  resolution 
on  the  Issue  Involving  the  Near  East,  be- 
cause the  President  m.ide  It  clear,  as  It  Is 
made  clear  at  the  present  time,  that  what  he 
wanted  was  a  show  of  unification  on  the  part 
of  the  country  Such  an  expression  Is  pro- 
vided in  the  joint  resolution  before  the 
Senate.  It  Is  Inherent  In  It.  and  it  certainly 
has  been  in  the  expressions  of  the  President. 

There  Is  one  provision  in  the  joint  reso- 
lution which  particularly  pleases  me,  and  It 
follows  up  cloeely  the  resolution  relating  to 
the  Formosa  Stralt-s  the  Near  Ertst  resoUitlon 
proposed  by  President  Elsenhower,  and  the 
Cuban  resolution  proposed  by  President  Ken- 
nedv.  It  recognizes  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  these  thlnes  In  defense  of  our 
country  on  the  high  seas.  But  it  calls  for 
support  from  the  C  mgress  and  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States  For  that  reason 
I  believe  It  Is  a  good  resolution,  and  1  think 


It  fully  complies  with  the  requirements  that 
all  of  us  would  expect. 

Mr.  HuMPHRET.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  the  analysis  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution and  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  not  only  at  times  In  the  offering 
of  such  resolutions  or  In  passing  upon  them. 
Is  exactly  my  understanding  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  President  and  the  reason 
for  this  type  of  Joint  resolution.  The 
President  does  have  the  power.  The  Joint 
resolution  in  no  way  would  weaken  his 
constitutional  prerogatives  or  powers,  but  It 
would  place  behind  the  President,  as  a 
demonstration  to  the  American  people,  and 
to  the  world  the  fact  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  representing  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  supports  the  action  that 
has  been  taken.  Indeed  It  not  only  supports 
It  but.  is  strongly  behind  It. 

I  think  that  is  very  Important.  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  the 
Communists  have  a  way  throughout  history 
of  engaging  in  aggressive  attacks  during  our 
election  years. 

They  have  some  sort  of  feeling  that  pos- 
sibly the  country  is  disunited.  One  of  the 
most  revealing  experiences  each  time  Is  how. 
regardless  of  party  preference  or  individual 
views,  the  American  Congress  and  the  people 
of  our  country  unite.  That  has  been  true  In 
the  present  Instance.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  consulted  and  spoke  with 
members  of  both  parties  who  were  called  to 
the  White  House.  Ofllcials  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  to  the  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  in  contact 
with  the  standard  bearer  of  the  Republican 
Party.  All  united  in  support  of  the  action 
that  was  taken  and  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  It  is  a  mobilization  of  the 
strength  of  democracy. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Maintenance  op  International  Peace  and 
Security  in  Southeast  Asia 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  189)  to  pro- 
mote the  maintenance  of  International  peace 
and  security  In  southeast  Asia. 

order  for  limitation  of  debate 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  3  hours  on  the  pending  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 2  hours  to  be  given  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] .  and  I  hour  to  be  di- 
vided between  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader,  and  that  a  vote  on  the  Joint 
resolution  occur  at  1  o'clock  tomorrow  after- 
noon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  provi- 
sions of  rule  XJI.  clause  3.  requiring  a  quo- 
rum call,  be  waived. 

The  Presiding  Offices.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  unanimous-consent  agreement,  sub- 
sequently reduced  to  WTlting,  Is  as  follows: 

"unanimous-consent  agreement 

"Ordered.  That  effective  at  10  a.m.  on  Fri- 
day. August  7.  1964.  debate  on  the  Joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  189)  to  promote  the  main- 
tenance of  International  peace  and  security 
In  southeast  Asia  shall  be  limited  to  3  hours, 
of  which  2  hours  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  1 
hour  to  the  majority  and  minority  leaders, 
and  that  a  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  said 
joint  resoultlon  shall  be  taken  at  the  hour 
of  1  p.m.  on  said  day,  August  7.  1964." 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  have  had  deep  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  our  policy  In  Indochina, 
with  particular  reference  to  Vietnam.  I  have 
expressed  those  doubts  many  times  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  elsewhere. 

I  have  feared  that  there  might  be  an  esca- 
lation of  the  war.  but  I  never  dreamed  that 


Its  possibility  would  come  from  such  causes 
as  have  been  noted  during  the  past  several 
days. 

ilr.  President.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that 
the  basic  need — of  insuring  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  fight  for  their  freedom,  to 
bring  Into  being  a  government  of  stability, 
a  government  that  would  be  free  of  Commu- 
nist influence — has  been  too  often  lacking, 
despite  the  massive  help  that  we  have  given 
In  that  far-off  land. 

The  distance  between  the  United  States 
and  southeast  Asia  has  been  one  of  the  basic 
difficulties  we  have  encountered.  It  has  been 
said  repeatedly  that  that  part  of  the  world 
Is  vital  to  our  national  security.  There  can 
be  doubt  on  that  point.  I  have  never  felt, 
that  the  proposal  as  advanced  by  President 
de  Gaulle,  that  the  war  In  southeast  Asia 
should  be  negotiated,  was  worthy  of  derision 
from  us  or  from  anyone  else.  I  thought  that 
the  proposal  should  be  considered  carefully. 
I  believe  that;  and  I  have  had  no  reason  to 
change  that  view,  that  in  the  long  run  the 
only  satisfactory  one  of  concluding  what  Is 
a  desperate  situation,  not  only  for  the  South 
Vietnamese,  but  also  for  us,  could  be  arrived 
at  around  the  conference  table.  But  It  has 
been  apparent  from  the  start — so  far  as  I 
was  concerned  at  least — that  we  should  not 
go  to  the  nesotiatiing  table  from  a  stance  of 
weakness.  We  must,  first,  set  up  a  system 
there  through  military  strength,  through  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
themselves,  where  negotiations  might  be  con- 
ducted on  a  basis  of  equality. 

But  whatever  my  views  or  the  views  of 
others  on  this  sorry  situation  may  have 
been,  the  fact  remains  that  they  now  must 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  what  has  hap- 
pened this  week.  For  mo  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  m  voting  for  the  Joint  resolution 
which  Is  now  being  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate. All  Americans  must  unite  behind  their 
President  and  behind  their  Government  in 
the  hope,  as  the  President  has  so  frequently 
expressed  during  the  past  few  days,  that 
there  will  be  no  further  developments  in  the 
war,  that  the  strikes  which  we  have  made, 
after  acts  of  aggression  have  been  committed 
against  us,  will  constitute  a  sufficient  warn- 
ing, and  that  even  now.  in  this  hour  of  crisis, 
the  dangers  will  be  resolved,  and  that  at  a 
date  not  too  far  distant,  peace  m.iy  be  re- 
stored to  those  unhappy  lands. 

Meanwhile,  It  Is  my  Intention  to  vote  to- 
morrow for  the  Joint  resolution. 

For  me.  there  is  no  alternative. 

I  wish  we  had  never  committed  ourselves 
to  the  course  of  action  upon  which  we  em- 
barked several  years  ago.  But  we  did.  And 
now  we  have  been  attacked.  Our  honor,  our 
Integrity,  our  vital  interests  are  assuredly 
now  at  Issue.  We  can  do  but  one  thing  as 
I  see  It — unite  behind  the  President. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  his  comments. 
I  conclude  by  saying  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  vote  for  the  Joint  resolution. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  our  countrymen 
to  the  fact  that  the  desire  of  the  Government 
Is  for  peace  with  Justice:  the  desire  of  the 
Government  Is  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
In  any  part  of  the  world:  the  desire  of  the 
Government  Is  not  to  extend  or  to  expand 
the  struggle  or  the  war  In  southeast  Asia: 
the  desire  of  the  Government  Is  to  have  na- 
tions live  by  their  commitments,  their  treaty 
obligations,  and  to  respect  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  the  nations  In  that 
area.  This  Government  has  as  its  objective 
the  fulfillment  of  Its  treaty  obligations:  and 
our  action  in  southeast  Asia  is  directed  to- 
ward that  purpose. 

I  commend  the  Pre.=ident  and  hope  that 
the  Joint  resolution  will  be  overwhelmingly 
supported. 

Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  support  the  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
mote the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  In  southeast  Asia.  The  delib- 
erate and  unprovoked  military  attacks  by  the 
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North  Vietnamese  upon  our  naval  vessels 
created  a  situation  in  which  the  President 
was  forced  to  take  immediate  and  firm  ac- 
tion. The  action  was  taken,  and  all  Ameri- 
cans can  be  proud  of  the  firmness  which  our 
military  forces  have  displayed.  It  has  been 
a  firmness,  without  giving  the  appearance  of 
being  tough,  and  I  feel  that  the  exercise 
of  restraint.  In  the  use  of  the  overwhelming 
power  which  we  possess  in  the  area  immedi- 
ately affected,  has  created  a  very  favorable 
Impression  throughout  the  free  world. 

While  the  initial  incident  appeared  at 
first  to  be  an  isolated  event,  subsequent 
aggressive  action  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
Indicated  that  the  attacks  were  planned  and 
carried  out  for  purposes  concerning  which 
we  are  not  fully  aware  even  at  this  moment. 
For  the  United  States  to  have  vacillated  or 
hesitated  would  have  encouraged  further  acts 
of  aggression,  and.  in  m.y  Judgment,  we  had 
only  one  course  to  pursue  in  the  upholding 
of  our  country's  honor  and  In  the  protection 
of  its  Immediate  and  long-term  security. 
That  course  was  taken.  We  should  be  under 
no  illusions  as  to  the  grave  consequences 
which  may  follow  in  the  train  of  events  which 
have  recently  transpired.  We  may  be  con- 
fronted with  an  escalating  Vietnamese  war, 
and  the  danger  of  deeper  U.S.  involvement 
must  be  faced  up  to.  We  know  not  what  lies 
ahead.  We  do  not  know  what  the  next  Red 
move  may  be,  but  we  can  hope  that  the  reso- 
luteness and  determination  which  have  al- 
ready been  displayed  by  our  Commander  In 
Chief  and  our  military  forces  will  duly  Im- 
press the  North  Vietnamese  and  Red  China 
and  indeed  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  the 
Communist  regimes  In  those  countries  will 
not  dare  to  discount  the  danger  to  world 
peace  Involved  In  further  provocative  be- 
havior. 

The  people  of  America  share  with  other 
freedcm-Ioving  nations  the  fervent  hope 
that  reason  will  prevail  and  that  peace  can 
be  restored  in  the  Far  East.  Nonetheless,  the 
unity  and  determination  of  the  American 
people,  through  their  repre.=entatlves  in 
Congress,  should  be  manifested  in  terms 
which  are  certain  and  clear.  It  Is  imperative 
that  the  resolution  be  adopted  unanimously 
and  with  promptitude.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
voted  this  morning  to  favorably  report  the 
resolution,  and  I  am  now  ready  to  support 
Its  adoption  by  the  Senate.  Our  country  is 
not  interested  iu  the  plunder  of  aggrandize- 
ment, but  our  country  Is  bound  to  resist 
every  peril  to  our  security  and  the  security 
of  the  free  world.  Action,  not  words,  should 
be  the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  as  the  record 
of  the  Senate  already  shows,  the  majority 
leader  and  I  had  a  conference  a  few  moments 
ago.  In  which  a  vmanimous-consent  agree- 
ment was  reached  that  the  Senate  would 
resume  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock,  that 
we  would  vote  at  1  o'clock  tomorrow  after- 
noon, that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  be  allowed  2  hours  of  that  time,  and 
■.hat  the  other  hotu-  would  be  divided  equal- 
ly between  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers. 

I  shall  make  my  major  rebuttal  speech  at 
that  time,  but  for  Just  a  few  moments  to- 
night there  are  certain  facts  I  want  to  put 
Into  the  Record,  so  that  they  will  be  in  the 
Record  tomorrow. 

Yesterday  I  made  a  major  speech  in  op- 
position to  the  pending  resolution.  I  now- 
incorporate  that  speech  by  reference  and 
stand  on  every  word  I  uttered. 

In  that  speech  I  said  the  United  States  was 
a  provocateur,  along  with  South  Vietnam, 
North  Vietnam,  Red  China,  and  the  Pathet 
Lao  in  Laos,  and  possibly  on  some  occasions, 
Cambodia,  and  that  the  United  States  must 
assume  and  be  charged  with  Us  share  of 
responsibility  for  a  series  of  provocations 
that  have  led  to  the  crisis  which  now  exists 
in  southe.ast  Asia. 


I  repeat  It  tonight.  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  question  about  It. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  stood  in  violation 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  for  years  in 
South  Vietnam.  Even  the  neutral  commis- 
sion composed  of  representatives  from  India, 
Canada,  and  Poland  found  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vietnam  in  violation  of  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Geneva  accords.  The  South  Viet- 
nam violation  was  due  to  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States  m  South  Vietnam 
That  is  our  provocation. 

As  will  be  seen  before  I  finish  these  brief 
remarks  tonight,  we  have  not  reported  our 
military  buildup  In  South  Vietnam  to  the 
United' Nations  under  article  51,  which  Is 
a  clear  treaty  obligation  of  the  United 
States  We  have  never  done  it,  Mr.  President. 

So  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  does 
not  modify  in  one  lota  his  charge  that  con- 
trary to  Its  treaty  obligations,  the  United 
States  has  been  a  provocateur  In  southeast 
Asia  along  with  South  Vietnam,  North  Viet- 
nam. Red  China,  the  Pathet  Lao  In  Laos,  and 
possibly  Cambodia. 

No  one  can  possibly  Justify  the  attack  on 
American  ships  in  Tonkin  Bay  off  North  Viet- 
nam. Tlie  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  from 
the  very  beginning,  has  been  highly  critical 
of  it  and  has  condemned  it. 

As  in  domestic  criminal  law,  crimes  are 
committed,  but  they  are  sometimes  com- 
mitted under  provocation.  The  provocation 
is  taken  Into  account  by  a  wise  Judge  in  im- 
posing sentence. 

Some  provocative  factors  were  Involved, 
which  I  mentioned  yesterday,  but  I  want  to 
mention  them  again  tonight  for  the  record. 
On  Friday.  July  31,  South  Vietnamese  naval 
vessels — not  junks  but  armed  vessels  of  the 
PT  boat  type  made  available  to  South  Viet- 
nam by  way  of  our  aid  program — had 
bombed  two  North  Vietnamese  Islands.  One 
Island  is  approximately  3  miles  and  one 
approximately  5  miles  from  the  main  coast 
of  North  Vietnam. 

As  I  made  clear  this  morning  In  the  com- 
mittee meeting,  the  United  States  did  not 
act  in  a  vacuum  with  respect  to  that  bomb- 
ing. The  United  States  knew  that  the  bomb- 
ing was  going  to  take  place.  The  United 
States  has  been  In  close  advisory  relation- 
ship with  the  military  dictatorship  we  have 
been  supporting  as  a  military  protectorate 
in  South  Vietnam  for  quite  some  time.  We 
knew  for  quite  some  time  that  the  dictator 
of  South  Vietnam  has  wanted  to  go  north. 
We  know  that  recently  there  was  a  big  dem- 
onstration in  Saigon,  staged  pretty  much  by 
students,  but  there  were  others,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  a  speech  made  by  Dictator  Khanah. 
the  cry  was.  "Go  north,  go  north,  go  north," 
which  meant  that  the  cry  was  for  escalating 
the  war  Into  North  Vietnam. 

We  also  know  that  as  a  result  of  that  in- 
cident, which  ended  In  an  Incident  of  some 
riot  proportions,  in  that  the  rioters  pulled 
down  some  memorials  which  had  been 
erected  to  the  F'rench  dead  In  Saigon.  Gen- 
eral Khanh  and  Ambassador  Taylor  had 
some  diplomatic  conversations.  Most  Sena- 
tors have  read  that  the  latest  diplomatic 
conversation  had  taken  place  at  a  party  out 
in  the  country,  at  an  estate,  which  Khanh 
and  the  Ambassador  had  attended.  The 
stories  which  came  out  of  that  meeting  were 
to  the  effect  that  they  had  resolved  their 
differences  and  that  there  was  a  recopnltlon 
on  the  part  of  the  general  that  the  United 
States  would  not  favor  an  extension  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  war  to  the  north. 

On  Friday.  July  31,  the  war  was  escalated 
to  the  north.  That  is  not  a  matter  of  infil- 
tration. That  is  not  a  matter  of  junks  seek- 
ing to  bring  in  supplies.  That  Is  not  a  matter 
of  South  Vietnamese  Intelligence  people 
being  slipped  into  North  Vietnam  or  of 
North  Vietnamese  Intelligence  agents  being 
slipped  into  South  Vietnam.  This  was  a  well 
thought  out  military  operation.  These  Islands 
were  bombed. 

When  these  islands  were  bombed.  Ameri- 


can destroyers  were  on  patrol  in  Tonkin 
Bay,  and  they  were  not  60  or  65  miles  away. 
WTiat  I  am  about  to  say  I  can  say  without 
revealing  the  source  and  without  violating 
any  secrecy. 

it  is  undeniable  that  in  the  patrolling  op- 
erations of  our  destroyers  In  Tonkin  Bay  the 
destroyers  have  patrolled  within  11  miles 
and  not  more  than  3  miles  off  the  coast  of 
North  Vietnam.  The  reason  that  these  are 
the  figures  Is  that  there  Is  a  conflict  between 
the  United  States  and  North  Vietnam.  North 
Vietnam  claims  that  her  national  waters  go 
out  to  12  miles.  She  is  not  the  only  country 
In  the  world  that  claims  it.  The  United 
States  takes  the  position  that  national  wa- 
ters extend  only  3  miles.  I  believe  our  posi- 
tion Is  absolute'ly  right.  I  believe  the  weight 
of  international  law  is  in  favor  of  us.  I  think 
the  so-called  exceptions  which  are  often 
cited  in  International  law  cases,  which  cer- 
tain proponents  seek  to  use  to  throw  doubt 
over  the  whole  principle,  are  exceptions 
which  apply  in  geographic  locations  in  the 
world  and  are  special  in  their  nature.  Some 
Latin  American  neighbors  claim  not  only  12 
miles,  but,  In  some  instances,  more  than  12 
miles,  particularly  when  they  think  extend- 
ing the  national  waters  beyond  12  miles 
may  give  them  great  commercial  advantages 
in  respect  to  fishing  rights. 

I  only  mention  It  in  passing  to  show  that 
this  fact  is  a  point  of  International  law  which 
is  frequently  under  considerable  dispute  and 
controversy. 

I  repeat  my  premise.  There  Is  no  question 
about  the  fact  American  naval  vessels.  In 
their  legitimate  rights  of  patrol  in  Tonkin 
Bay,  patrolled  within  an  area  of  3  miles  to 
11  miles  In  extent. 

They  patrolled  under  12  miles  to  demon- 
strate that  we  did  not  recognize  any  12-mile 
limit,  and  stayed  beyond  3  miles  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  respected  and  abided  by  what 
we  thought  was  the  International  law  right 
of  North  Vietnam. 

We  had  the  International  right  to  do  that. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  never 
taken  the  position  that  we  have  no  right  to 
patrol  m  Tonkin  Bay  In  International  wa- 
ters. It  ought  to  be  done  with  discretion.  If 
we  wish  to  argue  In  one  breath  that  we  are 
against  escalating  the  war.  we  have  a  little 
difficulty  m  the  next  breath  Justifying.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  course  of  action  that  we  fol- 
lowed In  respect  to  South  Vietnamese  bomb- 
ing of  the  two  Islands  3  to  5  miles  off  the 
coast  of  North  Vietnam,  and  then  having 
American  naval  vessels,  a  part  of  our  Navy, 
so  close  to  the  North  Vietnamese  coast  al- 
though In  International  waters,  as  they  were 
on  Friday,  July  31,  when  the  bombing  took 
place. 

Oh.  Mr.  President,  the  Pentagon  and  the 
State  Department  throw  up  their  hands  in 
aggrlevement  If  anyone  suggests,  as  I  did  In 
my  speech  yesterday,  that  their  very  pres- 
ence there  is  subject  to  the  InterpretaUon 
that  they  were  a  backstop.  All  the  protesta- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  Pentagon  cannot  change  a  physical 
fact.  The  presence  of  those  ships  In  that 
proximity  to  the  North  Vietnamese  coast, 
while  ari  act  of  war  was  being  committed 
against  North  Vietnamese  coast  by  the 
bombings  of  those  islands,  was  bound  to 
Implicate  us.  We  are  implicated. 

One  can  deny,  deny,  and  deny,  but  the 
fact  that  the  ships  were  that  close  while 
the  bombing  took  place  Is  bound  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  provocation,  and  also  must 
be  considered  when  we  look  at  the  matter 
of  the  reaction  to  it  as  an  extenuating  fact 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  exactly  the 
mileage  location  of  the  American  naval  ves- 
sels while  the  bombing  took  place.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  4  miles.  11  miles,  or  20 
miles.  But  the  very  fact  that  these  ships  were 
In  that  general  area  of  Tonkin  Bay,  where 
they  could  have  given.  If  It  became  necessary, 
protection.  In  my  Judgment  Implicates  the 
United  States. 
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It  Is  bound  to  be  loolced  upon  by  our  ene- 
mies as  an  act  of  provocation;  and  It  makes 
ua  a  provocateur  under  the  circumstances. 

It  l3  difficult  to  find  out  exactly  what  hap- 
pened In  regard  to  the  ultimate  attack  on  the 
Maddox  on  Sunday.  The  bombing  took  place 
on  Friday.  But  I  think  I  violate  no  privilege 
or  no  secrecy  If  I  say  that  subsequent  to 
the  bombing,  and  apparently  because  there 
was  some  concern  about  some  intelligence 
that  we  are  getting,  our  ships  took  out  to  sea; 
that  Is.  they  changed  their  course,  instead  of 
remaining  close  to  the  mainland  of  North 
Vietnam,  as  they  had  a  perfect  right  under 
International  law  to  do.  But  as  a  result  of 
the  concern  that  was  caused  by  the  bombard- 
ment by  the  South  Vietnamese — our  ships 
went  a  considerably  greater  distance  from  the 
shores  of  North  Vietnam.  Approximately  60 
miles  offshore  was  the  point  at  which  the  at- 
tack by  the  North  Vietnamese  PT  boats  took 
place. 

That  was  an  act  of  aggression  on  their  part 
against  the  United  Staets.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  we  were  clearly  within  our  rights 
In  replying  with  force  and  sinking  their  ships. 
if  we  could.  Apparently  we  did  sink  one  of 
their  ships.  That  closed  that  Incident. 

Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  Morse  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.   Lausche.  The  Senator  Just  made  the 
statement  that,  on  the  basis  of  certain  In- 
telligence  received   by,   I  assiune.   the  com- 
mander of  the  Maddox 

Mr.  Morse.  I  am  not  going  to  comment  on 
that.  I  think  I  have  said  all  that  I  have  a 
right  to  say  within  the  proprieties. 

Mr.  Lausche.  There  has  been  no  proof  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  that  any  intelligence 
was  received,  except  as  to  the  pursuit  by  the 
PT  boats  of  our  Maddox.  So  my  question  Is. 
On  what  basis  does  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
say  that  we  received  certain  Intelligence  that 
our  ships  were  being  attacked? 

Mr  Morse  I  did  not  say  that.  Read  the 
record.  Have  the  record  read  back. 

Mr.  Lausche.  Will  the  Senator  please  state, 

then,  what  his  understanding 

Mr.  Morse.  If  It  wUl  help  the  Senator. 
1  will  repeat  what  I  said.  I  had  pointed  out 
that  aiter  the  bombardment  of  the  Islands, 
the  American  ships,  from  the  point  where 
they  were,  took  out  to  sea  a  greater  distance. 
Then  I  made  the  comment  that  It  was  my 
understanding  that  on  the  basis  of  intelli- 
gence reports  there  was  some  concern  about 
the  situation.  I  did  not  say  what  the  Sena- 
tor said  I  said.  I  do  not  thlnJc  I  should  say 
It.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
should  say  It,  either. 

Mr.  Lausche.  X  am  glad  to  have  the  Sena- 
tor's Information. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  should  say  It  either;  but  on  the 
basis  of  Intelligence  reports,  a  decision  was 
m^ide  that  our  ships  should  go  farther  out  to 
sea.  That  Is  all  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Lausche.   Does  the  Senator  mean  on 

the  basis  of  knowledge,  or  on  the  basis 

Mr.  Morse.  It  Is  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  heard  In  a  secret 
session  of  the  committee.  I  think  I  have 
said  all  I  should  say.  I  merely  say  that  there 
was  a  change  In  our  p>atrol  policy,  that  our 
{jatrol  boats  went  farther  out  to  sea  and 
were  followed  by  the  PT  boats  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Finally,  on  Sunday,  they  were  close  enough 
together  for  the  engagement  to  take  place. 

Mr.  Lausche.  So  that  we  may  have  an  un- 
derstanding, our  Maddox  did  go  out  to  sea; 
but  according  to  my  recollection,  that  had 
no  relationship  to  what  had  happened  on 
the  Islands.  It  had  a  relationship  to  the  pur- 
suit that  was  being  made  by  the  PT  boats 
of  our  Maddox. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  have  not  said  It  had  a  rela- 
tionship to  what  had  happened  in  the  Is- 
lands. I  am  merely  saying— the  conclusion  I 
am  about  to  make  in  a  moment  is — that  we 
had  naval  craft  In  the  area  of  Tonkin  Bay, 


where  the  enemy.  In  my  Judgment,  has  good 
reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a  cause-to- 
effect  relationship  between  the  bombard- 
ment and  our  naval  boats,  and  that  our  au- 
thorities knew  of  the  bombardment.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  whether  the  Maddox 
knew  of  the  bombardment.  Our  authorities 
had  the  right  to  put  the  Maddox  wherever 
they  wanted  to  put  her.  The  fact  Is  that  our 
authorities  knew  of  the  plans  for  the  bom- 
bardment. The  conclusion  I  was  about  to 
im.r.e  Is  that  they  made  a  great  mistake.  In 
my  Judgment,  in  having  our  ships  as  close  as 
they  were  to  the  mainland  of  North  Vietnam 
when  that  bombardment  took  place,  for  they 
assisted  the  North  Vietnamese  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  American  patrol  boats  and  the 
boats  bombarding  the  Islands.  I  think  that 
was  the  only  interpretation  we  could  expect 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  make;  and  it  would 
be  exactly  the  same  Interpretation  the 
United  Stales  would  make  under  reverse 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  yield  further? 

Mr  Morse.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Lausche.  The  exchange  of  our  words 
win  not  solve  this  problem.  However,  I  am 
obliged  to  say  that  my  recollection  of  what 
has  been  testified  to  Is  completely  Incon- 
sistent with  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  stated. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  Is  en- 
titled to  his  Interpretation  of  what  we  both 
heard.  I  am  satisfied  that  my  Interpretation 
is  unquestionably  correct  as  to  what  hap- 
pened to  those  ships. 

The  point  the  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  mak- 
ing Is  that  If  we  had  knowledge — and  we  did 
have  knowledge — that  there  was  to  be  a 
South  Vietnamese  bombardment  of  the  Is- 
lands, we  should  not  have  had  our  ships  any- 
where In  the  area.  In  my  Judgment,  we  ought 
to  have  had  them  well  beyond  the  60  miles 
where  the  engagement  finally  took  place.  But 
there  Is  no  question  that  they  were  much 
closer  to  the  North  Vietnamese  coast  before 
that  engagement  took  place.  In  fact,  they 
were  trailed  out  to  65  miles  by  the  PT  boats. 

My  point  Is,  If  we  are  to  talk  about  provo- 
cation, that  the  United  States  was  a  provo- 
cateur by  having  any  ships  anywhere  within 
striking  distance  or  bombing  distance;  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  boats  did  bomb  those 
islands  We  should  have  been  completely  out 
of  the  scene. 

If  Senators  want  my  opinion,  a  "snow- 
Job"'  Is  being  done  on  us  by  the  Pentagon 
and  the  State  Department  In  regard  to  that 
bombardment.  Not  only  had  we  full  knowl- 
edge of  it,  but  It  was  being  done  with  our 
tacit  approval.  If  we  did  not  want  to  escalate 
the  war  Into  North  Vietnam,  that  was  the 
time  for  the  United  States  to  stop  escalating. 

Mr.  Lausche.  I  recognize  the  absolute  sin- 
cerity of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  In  the 
statement  he  has  made.  I  hope  that  he  will 
also  recognize  that  I  am  trying  to  be  sincere. 

Mr.  Morse.  No  one  could  be  more  sincere 
than  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  We  are  Just 
poles  apart  In  regard  to  what  our  obligations 
and  actions  ought  to  be  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  favors  the  program 
that  we  are  following,  which,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, is  a  historic  mistake.  I  oppose  It.  Two 
men  could  not  be  more  sincere. 

Mr.  Lausche.  I  should  like  to  state  my 
Judgment  as  to  what  the  evidence  shows.  Our 
Government  had  no  knowledge  of  any  nature 
about  the  attacks  which  were  made  upon  the 
two  Islands  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  The 
Maddox  was  miles 

Mr.  Morse.  Do  not  talk  about  the  Maddox: 
talk  about  our  American  officialdom  In  Sai- 
gon, and  our  American  officialdom  In  the 
Pentagon  and  the  State  Department.  I  state 
categorically  that  they  knew  the  bombard- 
ment was  going  to  take  place  before  the  ships 
ever  moved  up  there. 

Mr.  Lausche  Let  me  state  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  there  Is  not  a  syllable  of 
such  testimony  In  the  record  which  has  been 


taken  In  the  several  days  we  have  been  listen- 
ing to  witnesses  suppyortlng  the  declaration 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Morse.  There  was  complete  admission 
that  that  was  known. 

Mr.  Lausche.  It  is  the  judgment  of 

Mr.  Morse.  It  was  written  out  in  cold  print. 

Mr.  Lausche.  It  Is  the  Judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  based  in  a  measure 
upon  his  wish  that  that  happened,  because 
that  Is  In  conformity  with  the  position  that 
he  has  taken.  There  is  no  testimony  in 
the 
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Mr.  Morse.  I  shall  Ignore  the 

Mr.  Lausche.  Of  anv  kind  that- 


Mr.  Morse.  I  shall  ignore  the  Implications 
of  that  snide  remark. 

Mr.  Lausche.  That  Is  not  a  snide  remark. 

Mr.  Morse.  It  certainly  Is  a  snide  remark, 
but  I  shall  ignore  the  implications  of  It  and 
state  categorically  that  high  officials  of  this 
Government  have  admitted  on  the  record 
that  they  were  aware  of  plans  for  the  bom- 
bardment, but  that  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  It.  they  said — but  they  were  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Lausche.  There  Is  no  testimony  to  that 
effect  whatsoever.  That  is  an  inference  made 
by  tlie  Senator  from  Oregon  as  to  the 

Mr.  Morse.  Get  permission  of  the  State 
Department  or  the  Pentagon  to  publicly  re- 
lease the  whole  of  the  transcript  without  a 
single  word  deleted,  and  let  the  country  know 
what  they  said. 

Mr.  Lausche.  I  should  like  to  discuss  this 
subject  a  little  further,  but  we  shall  not 
reach  any  conclusion,  except  I  must  say  that 
I  disagree  fully  with  the  statements  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  good  hearing,  but  on  that  occasion 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  hearing  very  well. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  shall  be  brief. 

I  shall  be  unavoidably  absent  from  Wash- 
ington tomorrow,  having  been  of  the  view 
that  the  vote  on  this  resolution  would  take 
place  tonight.  I  have  been  unable  to  change 
my  plans. 

I  state  for  the  record  that  I  strongly  sup)- 
port  the  pending  Joint  resolution.  Were  I 
present  here,  I  would  vote  for  it.  I  dislike  to 
make  the  statement  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  |Mr.  Morse  |  that  my 
prognosis  Is  that  the  resolution  will  pass. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  resolution  will  pass,  and 
Senators  who  vote  for  it  will  live  to  regret  it. 

Mr  President,  to  pick  up  where  I  left  off, 
the  point  I  am  making  is  that  I  believe  that 
when  the  United  States  became  aware  of 
the  fact  that  South  Vietnamese  planned  to 
bomb  the  two  Islands,  the  United  States 
should  have  moved  in  and  done  everything 
It  could  to  prevent  an  escalation  of  the  war. 

In  my  Judgment,  that  act  constituted  a 
major  escalation  of  this  war.  The  escalation 
has  been  speeding  up  at  an  Increased  tempo 
ever  since  I  had  made  the  point  that  there 
were  naval  boats  In  Tonkin  Bay  In  much 
closer  proximity  to  the  two  Islands,  3  to  5 
miles  from  Vietnam,  than  the  60-  to  65-mile 
location  which  the  Maddox  had  reached  on 
Sunday  when  the  attack  took  place,  the 
bombardment  taking  pl.ice  on  Friday. 

Mr.  President,  1  wish  to  make  It  clear  that 
It  Is  quite  Irrelevant  and  Immaterial  whether 
the  captain  of  the  Maddox  knew  anything 
about  the  bombardment  of  the  island.  He 
was  not  conducting  a  war  He  v.as  under 
orders.  I  am  taking  the  criticism  that,  in  my 
Judgment,  American  armed  vessels  should 
not  have  been  as  close  to  the  Islands  as  they 
were  on  Friday,  Jtily  31.  In  my  judgment. 
that  gave  cause  for  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  assume  that  there  was  a  cause-and-effect 
relationship  between  the  bombardment  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  vessels  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  American  naval  patrol  boats  In 
Tonkin  Bay  at  the  location  where  they  then 
were. 

I  repeat  that  I  believe  we  not  only  had 
every  right,  but  we  had  the  clear  obligation 


to  protect  otir  men  aboard,  to  protect  the 
vessels,  and  proceed  with  the  military  action 
by  way  of  the  response  that  our  vessels  gave 
to  the  PT  boats  of  the  North  Vietnamese  who 
were  attempting  to  torpedo  them. 

On  Tuesday,  the  next  incident  occurred. 
I  agree  with  those  who  have  expressed  per- 
plexity as  to  why  the  North  Vietnamese  on 
Tuesday  night  in  a  storm,  aft^r  9  o'clock, 
apparently  at  night,  attempted  another 
armed  attack  on  our  vessels. 

It  certainly  was  within  our  right,  and  I 
believe  our  c^ear  duty  in  order  to  protect 
the  men  aboard  and  the  vessels,  to  respond 
with  military  action  designed  to  sink  the 
attacking  vessels. 

Mr.  President,  that  action  on  both  Sunday 
and  Saturday  n.gJit  was  completely  within 
the  realm  of  international  law  We  were  com- 
pletely engaged  In  acts  of  self-defense.  We 
had  every  right  to  respond  with  force. 

I  now  come  to  the  delicate  question.  I 
come  to  the  one.  Mr.  President — and  I  make 
the  statement  respectfully— about  which 
many  people  wave  the  flag  into  tatters.  That 
Is  the  subsequent  action,  when  our  ships 
were  not  under  fire,  in  which  the  United 
States  escalated  the  war  to  the  mainland 
of  North  Vietnam,  and  the  United  States 
selected  for  itself  targets  on  the  mainland 
of  North  Vietnam  to  bomb.  We  know  that 
that  was  substantial  bombing.  We  know  that 
that  Involved  the  bombing  of  the  areas 
where  their  naval  vessels  were  harbored,  and 
that  it  involved  the  bombing  of  ammunition 
dumps  and  oil  locations. 

I  do  not  care  how  one  tries  to  spell  It.  X  do 
not  care  with  how  much  political  fervor  by 
way  of  semantics  we  attempt  to  describe  It. 
The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  was  not 
protecting  any  ships  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  either  believe  in  settling 
International  disputes  by  resort  to  the  pro- 
cedures of  international  law  or  by  resort  to 
war.  We  cannot  cut  this  one  both  ways. 
After  the  second  attack  in  defense  of  our 
ships  in  which  we  engaged,  unless  we  expect 
to  be  charged  with  engaging  In  acts  of  ag- 
gres.'jion,  we  should  have  immediately  laid 
our  cose  under  the  United  Nations  Charter 
before  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  my  Judgment,  we  were  dead 
wrong  In  proceeding  to  bomb  the  establish- 
ments on  the  mainland  of  North  Vietnam 
and  then  out  of  the  corners  of  cur  mouths 
8a>-ing,  "Well,  we  are  not  seeking  to  expand 
the  war.  We  do  not  want  to  widen  the  war. 
We  are  Just  going  to  defend  ourselves." 

Mr.  President,  bombing  those  sites  was  not 
necessary  for  self-defense  at  that  point.  At 
that  point  the  United  States  was  guilty  of 
an  act  of  aggression.  The  United  States  could 
no  longer  after  that  say  that  the  war  was 
being  escalated  only  by  South  Vietnam,  for 
the  United  States  then  escalated  the  war  Into 
North  Vietnam.  It  Is  my  Judgment  that  It 
violated  Its  obligations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter  that  justifies  such 
an  act  of  aggression  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

What  a  much  stronger  position  we  would 
be  in  in  keeping  with  our  oft-repeated  pro- 
fessing that  we  believe  in  the  substitution  of 
the  rule  of  law  for  the  jungle  war  of  mili- 
tary might  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes 
between  nations. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  have  resorted  to 
the  United  Nations  then. 

Oh,  say  some  in  their  patriotic  speeches, 
that  would  have  been  putting  our  tall  be- 
tween our  legs  and  running. 

What  nonsense.  I  should  like  to  use  an 
argument  by  analogy  in  the  field  of  domes- 
tic law.  We  lawyers  know  that  there  are  few 
controversies  between  people  that  can  be 
more  heated  than  a  dispute  over  a  boundary 
line  between  property  owners.  The  lawbooks 
are  full  of  remarkable  accounts  of  what  hu- 
man frailties  cause  people  to  do  sometimes 
over  a  dispute  Involving  boundary  lines.  So 
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let  us  take  my  farmers  A  and  B.  They  have 
one  rough  argument  over  a  boundary  line. 
The  disputes  took  place  for  some  time.  Fin- 
ally one  day  A  and  B  met  in  the  area  of  the 
disputed  boundary.  A  pulled  a  gun  on  B, 
shot  at  him.  and  missed  him.  B,  cxcerclslng 
his  right  to  defense,  knocks  him  down,  takes 
the  gun  away  from  him  and  beats  him  up, 
and  B  goes  back  home.  On  his  way  back 
home  he  say,  "I  have  more  guns." 

Now,  A  was  in  the  right  and  B  was  In  the 
WTong.  B  was  the  aggressor;  A  was  the  ag- 
gressed upon,  and  he  had  a  Just  cause  for 
assault  or  a  more  serious  crime — assault  with 
Intent  to  kill.  Instead  of  taking  his  charge 
to  the  courts,  going  down  and  getting  the 
sheriff  to  take  Jurisdiction  and  proceeding 
to  take  the  course  of  Judicial  process,  suppose 
A  decided  he  would  Invade  B's  home  and  de- 
stroy the  guns  that  he  might  have  In  his 
home.  We  know  what  would  happen  under 
domestic  law  to  Mr.  B  under  those  circum- 
stances. In  the  second  case  he  would  now  be 
the  aggressor. 

I  use  the  analogy,  but  I  do  not  apply  It 
beyond  the  point  that  I  now  make,  and  that 
Is  that  after  the  second  attack,  there  is  no 
question  that  we  had  North  Vietnam  dead  to 
rights  In  any  charge  we  might  bring  before 
the  United  Nations.  And  that  Is  where  we 
should  have  gone.  Let  us  face  the  foreign 
policy  that  we  decided  to  follow.  That  Is 
what  I  meant  yesterday  when  I  pointed  out 
that  apparently  the  line  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  southeast  Asia  Is  the  line  that  we 
shall  demonstrate  to  them  that  we  shall  tise 
force,  and  that  there  will  be  more  force  to 
come  If  they  do  not  desist  from  violations  of 
their  international  obligations.  When  I  say 
"they,"  I  mean  North  Vietnam.  Red  China, 
the  Pathet  Lao.  and  others  on  that  side  of 
this  war. 

That  is  the  policy  that  the  United  States 
apparently  has  been  trying  to  get  away  with. 
It  is  a  policy  that  asserts  that  if  we  merely 
use  enough  force,  and  make  clear  by  way  of 
enough  threats  that  it  will  be  pretty  bad  and 
hard  on  them  If  they  do  not  fold  and  yield 
to  our  threats — If  we  follow  that  course  of 
action,  we  shall  avert  the  danger  of  war. 
Under  that  policy  we  greatly  Increase  the 
risk  of  a  full-scale  war  in  Asia.  But  whether 
we  did  or  not.  that  policy  cannot  be  justified 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  because  that  policy 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  our  obligations 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter.  In  my 
Judgment,  we  ought  to  abide  by  our  treaty 
obligations. 

Although  I  know  the  point  I  have  Just 
made  is  highly  unpopular  with  those  who 
think  we  ought  to  do  Just  as  we  please  under 
the  circumstances  and  then,  after  we  domi- 
nate the  battlefield,  go  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  that  that  is  the  policy  of  my  Govern- 
ment. It  is  dead  wrong.  It  is  WTong  in  princi- 
ple. It  is  wrong  In  morality.  It  Is  wrong  also 
because  It  cannot  be  reconciled  with  our 
professing  that  we  do  not  believe  In  the 
use  of  military  might  as  the  weapon  to  be 
used  to  settle  disputes  that  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  world.  To  the  contrary,  we  claim 
a  belief  in  a  resort  to  the  rules  of  reason  as 
they  are  embodied  in  treaties  we  have  signed, 
such  as  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

So  I  s.iy  we  are  a  provocateur.  My  col- 
leagues become  excited  and  seem  to  think 
I  am  guilty  of  some  heinous  accusation  with- 
out any  substantiation  In  fact.  We  would 
have  been  in  a  stronger  position  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world  tonight  if,  after  we  had 
resp>onded.  as  we  had  a  right  to  respond 
Tuesday  night,  to  the  attack  on  our  ships,  we 
had  on  Wednesday  laid  that  issue  before  the 
United  Nations  and  asked  the  United  Na- 
tions to  proceed  to  take  action  encompassed 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations. 
Oh,  no.  We  had  to  proceed  to  bomb  the 
mainland  of  North  Vietnam  on  the  basis  that 
we  had  the  right  to  do  It  In  self-defense 
because  they  had  attacked  our  ships  on  the 
high  seas. 


We  have  a  right  to  do  It  if  we  want  to 
make  war,  but  then  we  should  not  deny  that 
we  have  a  policy  of  war  when  we  say  we 
are  seeking  peace.  It  Is  hypocrisy  to  say  out 
of  one  side  of  one's  mouth,  "We  only  want 
peace."  but  to  say  from  the  other  side  of  the 
mouth,  "But  we  are  Justified  In  committing 
acts  of  war." 

Issues  of  International  litigation  are  in- 
volved In  this  case.  There  would  not  be  a 
system  of  justice  on  the  domesti-:  front  If 
we  allowed  people  to  shoot  each  other  up 
while  a  trial  was  being  conducted  to  de- 
termine whether  the  shooting  of  A  by  B  was 
Justified. 

Mr.  President,  other  arguments  were  made 
today.  Several  Senators  think  they  help  their 
case  by  voting  for  the  Joint  resolution  if 
they  make  statements  in  the  Record  such 
,as  were  made  today,  to  the  effect  "We  want 
it  understood  that,  although  we  are  going 
to  vote  for  this  resolution.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  make  clear  to  our  allies  that 
they  come  In  under  the  SEATO  Treaty  and 
be  of  help  to  us." 

They  asked  questions  as  to  wether  or  not 
the  resolution  gives  assurance  of  It.  There 
is  not  a  word  of  it  in  the  resolution.  There 
is  not  a  word  in  the  resolution  that  involves 
any  commitment  by  anybody  that  there  Is 
going  to  be  any  help  under  the  SEATO 
Treaty  All  we  say  is  that,  because  of  the 
SE.^TO  Treaty,  we  are  going  to  do  certain 
things. 

It  was  said  by  one  of  my  good  colleagues 
that  Great  Britain  was  involved  elsewhere, 
and  that  Pakistan  and  India  are  Involved 
elsewhere.  With  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  American  military  aid  under  the  for- 
eign aid  of  past  years,  they  are  maneuvering 
themselves  into  a  position  where  they  can 
conduct  a  war  against  each  other — with 
American  equipment — If  somebody  pulls  the 
trigger  and  a  battle  starts  over  Kashmir. 

As  I  have  been  heard  to  say  on  the  floor 
in  recent  weeks,  even  the  foreign  minister 
of  Pakistan  stood  up  In  the  Press  Club  in 
Washington,  D.C..  and  publicly  stated  that 
they  had  no  intention  of  helping  us  In  South 
Vietnam.  As  the  Congressional  Record  will 
show,  I  made  the  statement  that  we  should 
make  it  clear  that  we  are  cutting  off  military 
assistance.  That  would  be  a  good  thing,  any- 
way, from  the  standpoint  of  maintaining 
peace  between  India  and  Pakistan,  because 
they  could  not  carry  on  a  war  very  long  If 
the  United  States  did  not  continue  to  pour 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  American  taxpay- 
ers' money  into  those  countries  by  way  of 
foreign  aid. 

We  were  told  that  Australia  Is  stepping  up 
Its  assistance  and  that  she  Is  going  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  men  she  has  sent  there. 
He  forgot  to  say  that  the  offer  of  Australia 
was  to  increase  the  manpower  contribution 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam  from  30  to  60.  Mr. 
President,  do  not  think  you  misunderstood 
me.  That  Is  the  figure — from  30  to  60  men. 

As  I  said  to  the  Secretary  of  State  when  he 
made  the  announcement  some  weeks  ago, 
he  Insulted  my  Intelligence  and  the  Intelli- 
gence of  the  American  people. 

There  was  one  other  condition  In  that 
great  offer  on  the  part  of  Australia  to  expand 
Its  contribution  and  help  in  South  Vietnam. 
Perhaps,  in  4  months,  they  may  be  able  to 
have  six  cargo  planes  available. 

Of  course,  if  there  Is  one  thing  we  can  get 
along  without,  it  is  cargo  planes.  W'e  have 
our  ow-n  surplus  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  run  down  the  list 
of  allies,  we  find  none  of  them  offering  to 
send  boys  to  do  any  of  the  dying  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  dying  will  have  to  be  done  by 
American  boys  and  South  Vietnamese  boys. 

If  any  Senator  thinks  he  is  a  face  saver. 
In  connection  with  a  vote  from  this  Joint 
resolution,  on  the  basis  that  the  resolution 
Is  going  to  help  increase  the  cooperation  of 
our  allies  under  SEATO  In  the  conduct  of  the 
operations  in  South  Vietnam.  I  say  there  is 
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not  a  word  In  the  resolution  that  would  Jus- 
tify any  such  hope  or  Implication. 

Another  Senator  thought.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  debate,  that  this  course  would  not 
broaden  the  power  of  the  President  to  en- 
gage In  a  land  war  if  he  decided  that  he 
wanted  to  apply  the  resolution  In  that  way. 

That  Senator  was  taking  great  consolation 
In  the  then  held  belief  that,  If  he  voted  for 
the  resolution,  It  would  give  no  authority  to 
the  President  to  send  many  troops  Into  Asia. 
I  am  sure  he  waa  quite  disappointed  to 
Anally  learn,  because  It  took  a  little  time  to 
get  the  matter  cleared,  that  the  resolution 
places  no  restriction  on  the  President  In  that 
respect.  If  he  Is  still  In  doubt,  let  hhn  read 
the  language  on  page  2,  lines  3  to  6,  and 
page  2.  lines  11  to  17.  The  flrst  reads: 

"The  Congress  approves  and  supports  the 
determination  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression." 

It  does  not  say  he  Is  limited  In  regard  to 
the  sending  of  gfround  forces.  It  does  not 
limit  that  authority.  That  Ls  why  I  have 
called  It  a  predated  declaration  of  war.  in 
clear  violation  of  article  I.  section  8  of  the 
Constitution,  which  vests  the  power  to  de- 
clare war  In  the  Congress,  and  not  In  the 
President. 

What  Is  proposed  Is  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  to  commit  acts  of  war. 

It  Is  not  a  new  fXJSltlon  for  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  I  opposed  the  Formosa 
resolution  in  1955.  I  opposed  the  Middle  East 
resolution  in  1957.  I  will  say  something  about 
those  resolutions  In  a  moment. 

Let  us  go  to  section  2  of  the  pending  Joint 
resolution.  Line  9  reads: 

"Consonant  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  collective  defense  treaty,  the 
United  States  Is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force  ' — 

It  does  not  say  "excluding  the  use  of  the 
Army."  It  does  not  say  "Including  the  use 
only  of  the  Navy."  It  does  not  say  "including 
the  use  of  the  Air  Force."  It  says,  "including 
the  use  of  armed  force."  That  Is  all  branches 
of  the  Military  Establishment,  and  nuclear 
as  well  as  conventional  weapons, 
"to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
requesting  assistance  In  defense  of  Its 
freedom  " 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  as  broad  as  the  Military 
Establishment.  A  Senator  cannot  eet  any 
consolation  out  of  that  by  hoping  that.  If  he 
votes  for  it.  the  President  cannot  send  out 
large  numbers  of  ground  forces. 

U.S.    FORCES    TXD    BE    COVERrD    INCLUDE    THOSE    IN 
SOUTH    VreTN.\M 

I  was  very  much  Interested  in  the  com- 
ments of  several  Senators  in  the  debate  this 
afternoon  In  regard  to  the  SEATO  Treaty.  I 
say  most  respectfully  that  the  SEATO  Treaty 
will  not  help  any  Senator,  either.  The  resolu- 
tion supp>orts  "all  necessary  measures  to  repel 
any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  " 

We  have  forces  of  the  United  States  In 
South  Vietnam.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Joint  resolution,  before  the 
debate  is  over,  to  tell  us  whether  the  language 
"all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any  armed 
attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States"  Includes  our  Armed  Forces  In  South 
Vietnam,  which  now  Includes  troops,  vehicles, 
tanks,  and  aircraft.  Apparently  we  are  pour- 
ing more  In  There  is  no  quection  that  we 
have  more  than  20.000  troops  there  tonight. 
Does  this  language  mean  an  authorization  to 
become  full  combatants  in  the  civil  war  if 
there  Is  an  attack  on  any  segment  of  our 
forces  in  South  Vietnam'' 

Let  us  face  the  issue  I  do  not  believe  there 
Is  any  doubt  that  we  are  being  engaged.  In 


an  Increasing  tempo,  in  escalating  this  war 
Into  North  Vietnam.  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  stop  there.  We  may  take  It 
Into  Red  China  before  we  are  through.  I  am 
also  satisfied  that  we  shall  become  combat- 
ants along  with  the  South  Vietnamese  In  the 
clvU  war.  That  la  exactly  what  they  would 
like. 

They  have  done  a  very  poor  Job  settling 
their  own  civil  war. 

Here  is  a  country,  as  I  stated  In  my  speech 
last  night,  of  15  million  population.  Here  Is 
a  country,  with  Its  armed  forces  of  400,000 
to  450,000  men.  engaged  In  a  civil  war  with  a 
group  of  Vletcongs — South  Vietnamese,  too — 
of  not  more  than  35,000.  The  tesUmony  before 
our  committee  Is  that  it  is  probably  In  the 
neighborhood  of  25,000.  Fifteen  million  peo- 
ple, with  an  armed  force  of  400,000  to  450,000 
soldiers,  cannot  bring  under  subjugation  a 
dissident  group  of  25,000  or  35,000  people,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  American  taxpayer 
has  poured  $3'^  billion  into  South  Vietnam. 
Whom  do  they  think  they  are  fooling?  They 
will  not  fool  the  American  people  Indefinitely. 

The  French  Government  tried  that.  For  8 
long  bloody  years  they  did  a  pretty  good  Job 
of  fooling  the  French  people.  But  after 
240.000  casualties,  including  90,000  killed, 
and  thousands  upon  thousands  badly 
wounded,  the  French  people  pulled  down  the 
government.  They  said.  "We  have  had 
enough.  We  are  not  going  to  sacrifice  any 
more  French  manhood." 

Unpopular  as  it  Is.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  make  the  statement  for  history  that  if  we 
follow  a  course  of  action  that  bogs  down 
thousands  of  American  boys  in  Asia,  the  ad- 
ministration responsible  for  It  will  be  re- 
jected and  repudiated  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  In  Asia  cannot 
be  settled  by  war.  The  problem  in  Asia  re- 
quires a  political  and  economic  settlement. 
It  requires  a  negotiated  settlement.  It  re- 
quires a  conference  table  settlement.  It  re- 
quires the  application  of  reason,  not  bullets. 

I  cannot  understand  what  is  happening  to 
my  country.  I  cannot  understand  what 
makes  people  think  that  way.  There  are  not 
many  at  the  grassroots  of  America  who  think 
that  way.  People  In  positions  In  Government 
think  that  we  can  entrench  ourselves  as  a 
military  power  In  Asia  and  bring  about  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  problem.  The  result 
will  be  that  the  yellow  race  will  hate  us  more 
than  It  hates  us  already.  If  the  yellow  race 
has  not  made  clear  to  the  white  man  that 
Asia  is  not  his  fort.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
white  man  has  to  learn  by  way  of  an  addi- 
tional lesson. 

The  place  to  settle  this  controversy  Is  not 
by  way  of  the  proposed  predated  declaration 
of  war,  giving  to  the  President  the  power  to 
make  war  without  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
place  to  settle  It  Is  around  the  conference 
t:ibles.  the  only  hope  mankind  has  for  peace; 
namely,  the  United  Nations. 

With  all  its  shortcomings,  if  we  destroy 
It — and  we  would  destroy  it  with  a  war — not 
much  hope  will  be  left. 

NO     LIMITS    ON    WORDS    "FITBTHER     AGGRESSION" 

Before  the  debate  Is  over  tomorrow  I 
should  like  to  have  the  proponents  of  the  res- 
olution comment  on  the  fact  that  the  resolu- 
tion continues  with  the  words  "and  to  pre- 
vent further  aggression." 

I  should  like  to  have  the  proponents  spell 
that  out.  Further  aggression  against  whom? 
Further  aggression  by  whom? 

I  should  like  to  have  them  spell  out  the 
provisions  of  the  SEATO  Treaty  and  the 
United  Nations  Charter  with  which  our  ac- 
tions are  consonant.  If  we  are  engaged  In 
helping  South  Vietnam  repel  an  armed  at- 
tack, we  are  obliged  under  the  SEATO 
Treaty  and  under  article  51  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter to  report  It  to  the  Security  Council.  We 
have  not  done  that  through  all  the  years. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  object 
to  my  calling  the  United  States  a  provociteur. 
Our   constant,    repetitious    violation   of   our 


treaty  obligations  under  the  U.N.  Charter, 
which  I  set  out  by  documentation  yesterday 
In  my  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Is 
clear  provoc«.tlon.  We  have  said  to  our  poten- 
tial enemies.  "We  are  going  to  do  what  we 
want  to  do.  and  you  can  like  it  or  not."  Not 
so  many  weeks  ago  Adlal  Steven.son  lent  his 
lips  in  tlie  Security  Council  to  say.  In  effect — 
m  my  Judgment  to  his  Wstoric  discredit,  and 
It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  resigned 
as  Ambassador — as  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  at  the  United  Nations  that  the 
United  States  was  going  to  do  what  It  wanted 
to  do  in  Asia,  and  they  could  like  It  or  not. 

That  is  not  the  world  statesman  for  whom 
I  campaigned  in  1952.  No.  Mr.  President;  we 
are  a  provocateur  nation.  We  have  provoked 
trouble  because  we  have  not  even  kept  our 
commitments,  either  under  SEATO  or  article 
51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  by  carrying 
out  the  requirement  of  the  reports  that  we 
are  pledged  to  make,  and  by  placing  the  issue 
before  the  UN. 

Yet  we  are  caving  to  the  world,  "All  we 
want  is  peace."  Our  Secretary  of  State  says 
that  we  will  have  peace  if  the  countries  of 
North  and  South  Vietnam  will  do  exactly 
what  we  want  them  to  do.  In  eesence,  that  Is 
what  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
adds  up  to.  There  would  not  be  lawsuits, 
either,  if  one  of  the  parties  v.-ould  do  what  the 
other  wanted  him  to  do.  That  is  what  the 
controversy  Is  all  about. 

FIRST    OBLIGATION    IS    TO    FOLLOW    U.N.    CHARTER 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  North  Vietnamese. 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  Vietcong.  But  we 
must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  they,  too,  have 
their  international  rights;  and  the  place  to 
settle  the  controversy  over  International 
rights  and  obligations  in  this  modern  day  Is 
not  on  a  battlefield,  but  around  the  confer- 
ence table,  where  the  procedures  or  author- 
ities that  set  forth  the  rules  of  international 
adjudication  will  prevail. 

The  E;reat  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
GrueningI  in  his  speech  this  afternoon,  cited 
that  Important  article  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  that  places  upon  every  signatory 
thereto  the  obligation,  flrst — that  Is  spelled 
"f-1-r-s-t" — to  seek  to  resolve  disputes  by 
way  of  adjudication  or  mediation  or  arbitra- 
tion or  conciliation  or  nef;otiatlon.  In  that 
great  speech,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  cited 
the  disputes,  and  then,  in  one  rhetorical 
question  after  another,  asked :  Have  we  taken 
It  to  arbitration?  Have  we  taken  it  to  con- 
ciliation? Have  we  taken  It  to  mediation? 
Have  we  taken  It  t«  negotiation?  Have  we 
taken  It  to  conference?  The  answer  is  that 
the  United  States  has  a  grade  of  zero  on  that 
examination.  We  have  flunked  the  coiu-se. 

To  Senators  who  object  to  my  suggesting 
that  the  United  States  is  a  provocateur  na- 
tion. I  say  we  have  a  dismal  record — so  dis- 
mal that  It  spells  out  the  word  "provocateur." 
I  listened  to  a  couple  of  my  colleagues  on 
television  last  night.  They  had  heard  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  charge  that  we 
are  a  provocateur  nation.  So  I  was  all  ears. 
I  thought  I  was  going  to  hear  the  case  that 
we  are  not.  But  there  was  no  case. 

It  is  so  easy  to  say  that  these  things  should 
not  be  said;  that  they  create  disunity  and 
misunderstanding.  So  long  as  there  Is  any 
hope  to  win  a  peace  and  stop  a  war.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  the  facts  as  he 
honestly  believes  them  to  be.  When  those 
facts  involve  misdoings  of  my  own  country.  It 
is  all  the  more  Im.portant  that  they  be  stated. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  a  great  historic  op- 
portunity to  strengthen  the  cause  of  the  rule 
of  law  in  the  world.  But  we  cannot  strengthen 
It  and  make  war  at  the  s.-^.me  time. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Grueninc] 
s,?id  again  today,  as  he  said  a  few  weeks  ago. 
that  what  is  needed  is  an  agreement  to  enter 
Into  a  cease-fire  order.  Why  have  we  not  pro- 
posed It?  That  is  the  kind  of  speech  Adlal 
Stevenson  should  be  making  at  the  United 
Nations.  I  am  greatly  disappointed  that  the 
other  signatories  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter  have  not  been  proposing  It. 
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Are  we  so  powerful  that  they  dare  not 
bring  up  a  case  to  which  we  are  party  with- 
out our  consent?  I  am  exceedingly  disap- 
pointed that  North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam, 
the  Pathet  Lao.  the  United  States,  and  Red 
China  have  not  had  the  rules  apply  to  them 
in  connection  with  the  war  in  southeast  Asia, 
because  that  war  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  obliga- 
tions in  respect  thereto  by  the  signatories 
thereof. 

But,  say  Senators,  Red  China  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations.  Red  China  does 
not  have  to  be  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  signatories  thereto  to  take 
Jurisdiction  over  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  W'here  do  Senators  get  the  Idea  that 
the  United  Nations  does  not  go  into  action 
unless  all  the  countries  involved  In  a  threat 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations?  Senators  should  re-read  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  I  have  read  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate.  It  has  occurred 
time  and  time  again  during  the  last  5 
months. 

I  say  with  great  sadness  In  my  heart  that 
many  of  the  signatories  to  the  United  Charter 
have  failed  mankind  by  not  having  brought 
before  the  United  Nations  this  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  In  Asia,  in  all  of  Its 
aspects. 

Some  Senators  said  to  me  today,  "What 
Is  the  matter  with  you.  Watne?  Don't  you 
know  that  we  now  have  the  situation  In 
Tonkin  Bay  before  the  Security  Council?" 

Certainly.  V/e  had  another  one  before  the 
Security  Council  a  while  back,  when  the  little 
prince  in  Cambodia  kicked  us  out  of  Cam- 
bodia, and  said.  "We  have  had  enough  of 
you.  Get  out.  We  don't  want  any  more  of 
your  aid."  Then  he  filed  charges  against  us 
for  violating  his  borders,  after  we  had  been 
caught  redhanded  and  had  a  helicopter  shot 
down  after  It  had  dropped  a  fire  bomb  and 
burned  a  village,  killing  16  civilians.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  American  boy  who  was  flying 
that  helicopter  was  sacrificed.  We  quickly 
apologized.  But,  as  I  have  said,  does  anyone 
think  that  that  apology  would  have  been 
forthcoming  if  we  had  not  been  caught?  We 
would  not  have  heard  about  the  Incident.  I 
am  satisfied  that  that  was  not  the  only  viola- 
tion of  Cambodia's  borders  by  both  South 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States.  We  heard 
about  this  one  only  because  we  got  caught. 

What  about  all  the  threats  and  actions 
and  Incidents  that  preceded  that  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin?  Why  have  they  never  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Security  Council? 

Here  we  are  about  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  do  whatever  he 
wishes  and  use  any  armed  force  he  likes,  not 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  but  anywhere  In 
southeast  Asia.  But  there  Is  no  "southeast 
Asia"  question  before  the  U.N. 

Why  not?  If  there  is  not  a  breach  of  the 
peace  and  a  threat  to  International  peace  and 
security  there.  I  do  not  know  what  Is. 

All  of  South  Vietnam  for  the  last  3  years 
has  been  a  threat  to  the  peace.  Why  Is  not 
that  situation  placed  before  the  U.N.? 

We  do  not  get  much  consolation  out  of  our 
sorry  record  of  not  having  reported  our 
courses  of  action  under  article  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  I  hope  some  Sena- 
tors tomorrow  will  have  something  to  say 
about  that.  I  have  a  long  list  of  Interesting 
fallacious  arguments  and  exhibitions  of  wish- 
ful thinking  that  were  expressed  in  the  de- 
bate this  afternoon;  but  I  shall  reserve  them 
for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Hart  in  the  chair),  I 
close  by  commenting  only  on  previous  resolu- 
tions passed  in  the  Senate:  Formosa,  the 
Middle  East,   and   Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  in  parallel  column  form,  as 
shown  In  the  paper  which  I  hold  In  my  hand, 
a  comparison  of  those  resolutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record: 


"VIETNAM 

"Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  Vietnam,  In  violation  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  Unlt€d  Nations  and  of  interna- 
tional law,  have  deliberately  and  repeatedly 
attacked  United  States  naval  vessels  law- 
fully present  in  international  waters,  and 
have  thereby  created  a  serious  threat  to  in- 
ternational peace; 

"Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  delib- 
erate and  systematic  ciimpaign  of  aggression 
that  the  Communist  regime  in  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  waging  against  its  neighbors 
and  the  nations  Joined  with  them  in  the 
collective  defense  of  their  freedom; 

"Whereas  the  United  States  is  assisting  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  military  or 
political  ambitions  in  that  area  but  desires 
only  that  they  should  be  left  In  peace  to 
work  out  their  own  destinies  in  tlielr  own 
way;  now.  therefore,  be  It 


"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Congress 
approves  and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to 
lake  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 


"Sec.  2  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  its  national  Interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  In  accordance  with  its 
obligations  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty,  the  United  States  Is. 
therefore,  prepared,  as  the  President  deter- 
mines, to  take  all  necessary  steps,  including 
the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  protocol 
or  member  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance 
In  defense  of  its  freedom. 


"This  resolution  shall  expire  when  the 
President  shall  determine  that  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  assured 
by  international  conditions  created  by  action 
of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  and  shall 
?.o  report  to  the  Congress,  except  that  It 
may  be  terminated  earlier  by  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  two  Houses." 


"CUBA 

"Whereas  President  James  Monroe,  an- 
nouncing the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823,  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  would  con- 
sider any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European 
powers  'to  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety';  and 

"Whereas  in  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947  the 
parties  agreed  that  'an  armed  attack  by  any 
state  against  an  American  state  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  an  attack  against  all  the  Anierl- 
can  states,  and,  consequently,  each  one  of 
the  said  contracting  parties  undertakes  to 
assist  In  meeting  the  attack  in  the  exercise 
of  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  collec- 
tive self-defense  recognized  by  article  51  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations';  and 


"Whereas  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  at  Punta  del 
Estes  in  January  1962  declared :  "The  present 
Government  of  Cuba  has  Identified  itself 
with  the  principles  of  Marxist-Leninist 
Ideology,  has  established  a  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  system  based  on  that  doc- 
trine, and  accepts  military  assistance  from 
contracontinental  Communist  powers,  in- 
cluding even  the  threat  of  military  Inter- 
vention in  America  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

"Whereas  the  international  Communist 
movement  has  increasingly  extended  into 
Cuba  Its  political,  economic,  and  military 
sphere  of  influence:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  Is  determined — 

"(a)  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending, by  force  or  the  threat  of  force.  Its 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any  part 
of  this  hemisphere: 

"(b)  to  prevent  In  Cuba  the  creation  or  use 
of  an  externally  supported  military  capabil- 
ity endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"(c)  to  work  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  self-determination." 


Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  in  connection 
with  these  resolutions,  several  Senators  stated 
this  afternoon  that  the  United  States  was  not 
asking  for  any  more  in  the  resolution  now 
before  the  Senate  than  has  already  been  asked 
for  in  the  past,  as  though  that  were  a  sound 
argument.  What  has  that  to  do  with  whether 
or  not  we  pass  the  pending  Joint  resolution? 


If  we  m.ide  mistakes  In  the  past — as  we  have 
done,  in  my  Judgment — we  should  not  make 
another  one  now. 

I  did  not  make  those  mistakes.  With  that 
great  liberal,  the  former  Senator  from  New 
York.  Herbert  Lehman,  who  in  my  20  years 
of  service  in  the  Senate  has  had  no  peer,  I 
Joined  in  1955  In  opposition  to  the  Formosa 
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"FORMOSA 

"Whereas  ihe  primary  purpoee  of  the 
United  States  in  Its  relations  with  all  other 
nations,  Is  to  develop  and  sustain  a  Just  and 
enduring  peace  for  all;  and 


"Whereas  certain  territories  In  the  west 
Pacific  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  are  now  under  armed  attack, 
and  threato  aJid  declarations  have  been  and 
are  being  made  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
that  such  armed  attack  is  in  aid  of  and  in 
prep  iration  for  armed  attack  on  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores. 

"Whereas  such  armed  attack  If  continued 
would  fjravely  endanger  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  west  Pacific  area  and  particularly 
of  Formosa  and  the    Pescadores;  and 

"Whereas  the  secure  possession  by  friendly 
governments  of  the  western  Pacific  Island 
chain,  of  which  Formosa  Is  a  part.  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  vital  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  all  friendly  nations  In  or  bordering  upon 
the  P.tclflc  Ocean;  and 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
Stater,  on  January  6,  1955.  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  Its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion a  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  China, 
which  recognizes  that  an  armed  attack  in 
the  west  Pacific  area  directed  against  terri- 
tories, therein  described.  In  the  region  of 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  parties 
in  the  treaty;  Therefore  be  It 

"Rcsolvrd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be  and  he  hereby  Is  au- 
thorized to  employ  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
!ipe::tflc  purpose  of  securing  and  protecting 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  against  armed 
attack,  this  authority  to  include  the  ."secur- 
ing and  protection  of  such  related  positions 
and  territories  of  that  area  now  In  frler.d- 
ly  hands  and  the  taking  of  such  other  meas- 
ures as  he  Judges  to  be  required  or  appro- 
priate m  assuring  the  defense  of  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores. 


"MIDDLE    EAST 


"This  resolution  shall  expire  when  the 
President  shall  determine  that  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  assured 
by  international  conditions  created  by  ac- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  and 
shall  so  report  to  the  Congress  " 


■' Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Con-grcss  asseinbled.  That  the  President 
be  and  hereby  Is  authorized  to  cooperate  with 
and  assist  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  In 
the  general  area  of  the  Middle  East  desiring 
such  assistance  In  the  development  of  eco- 
nomic strength  dedicated  to  the  maintenance 
of  national  independence. 


"Sec.  2.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
undertake  In  the  general  area  of  the  Middle 
East,  military  assistance  programs  with  any 
nation  or  group  of  nations  of  that  area  desir- 
ing such  assistance.  Furthermore,  the  United 
States  regards  as  vital  to  the  national  in- 
terest and  world  peace  and  preservation  of 
the  Independence  and  Integrity  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  East.  To  this  end,  if  the 
President  determines  the  necessity  thereof, 
the  United  States  Is  prepared  to  use  armed 
force  to  assist  any  nation  or  group  of  such 
nations  requesting  assistance  against  armed 
aggression  from  any  country  controlled  by 
International  communism:  Provided,  That 
such  employment  shall  be  consonant  with 
the  treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States 
and  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"This  joint  resolution  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  nations  In  the  general 
area  of  the  Middle  East  are  reasonably  assured 
by  International  conditions  created  by  ac- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise  ex- 
cept that  It  may  be  terminated  earlier  by  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress." 


resolution.  At  that  time,  I  pointed  out,  as  1 
have  dore  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  that 
It,  too,  was  a  preventive  war  resolution.  By 
a  preventive  war  resolution  at  that  time,  we 
moant  that  it  was  a  resohitlon  that,  first, 
sought  to  give  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  the  au- 
thority to  make  a  strike  against  the  mainland 


of  China  before  an  act  of  aggression  had  been 
committed  by  China  against  the  United 
States. 

As  a  result  of  the  argument  In  committee 
over  that  statement.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  remember  that  we  received  the  fa- 
mous Eisenhower  White  House  statement.  In 
the  course  of  that  debate,  to  the  effect  that 


the  President,  and  he  alone,  would  make  the 
decision  as  to  what  course  of  action  would  be 
followed  under  the  resolution. 

I  stated  that  that  was  not  good  enough 
for  me.  I  do  not  intend  to  give  to  any  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  make  war  by  way  of  a 
predated  declaration  of  war.  I  argued  then,  as 
I  have  argued  In  this  historic  debate,  that 
the  power  to  make  war  is  vested  in  the  Con- 
gress and  not  in  the  President.  I  voted 
against  it. 

With  reference  to  the  Formosa  resolution 
there  was  a  reference  to  the  President,  and 
I  quote  from  It: 

"That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  to  employ 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  as  he 
deems  necessary  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
securing  and  protecting  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores  against  armed  attack,  this  au- 
thority to  include  the  securing  and  protec- 
tion of  such  related  positions  and  territories 
of  that  area  now  in  friendly  hands  and  the 
taking  of  such  other  measures  a.s  he  judges 
to  be  required  or  appropriate  in  assuring  the 
defense  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadore.-." 

The  same  principle  is  embodied  in  the 
pending  Joint  resolution. 

The  Middle  E-ist  resolution  was  another 
predated  or  undated  declaration  of  war  reso- 
lution, giving  to  President  Elsenhower  pre- 
dated declaration  of  war  power  In  the  Middle 
East.  That  will  be  found  in  the  ^Udd!e  East 
resolution : 

"Furthermore,  the  United  States  regards  as 
vital  to  the  national  interest  and  world  peace 
the  preservation  of  the  Independence  and  In- 
tegrity of  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East.  To 
this  end  If  the  President  determines  the  ne- 
cessity thereof,  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  use  Armed  Forces  to  assist  any  nation  or 
group  of  such  nations  requesting  assistance 
against  armed  aggression  from  any  country 
controlled  by  International  communism." 

Clear  authorization  of  what  I  stated  at  the 
time,  and  repeat  tonight,  was  an  unconstitu- 
tional power  to  be  vested  In  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

CUBAN    RESOLtmON    DELEGATED    NO    POWER   TO 
PRESIDENT 

Now  we  come  to  the  Cuban  resolution.  The 
interesting  thing  is  that  the  Cuban  resolu- 
tion was  not  a  resolution  designed  to  vest 
any  power  in  the  President.  That  fact  has 
been  lost  sight  of  in  debate  this  afternoon. 
Senators  have  stated  that  we  did  this  In  the 
Cuban  resolution.  The  answer  Is  that  we  did 
not. 

I  voted  for  the  Cuban  resolution.  I  voted 
for  the  Cuban  resolution  because  that  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress  was  not  dele- 
gated to  the  President  In  that  resolution. 

In  a  statement  I  wrot«  to  my  constituents 
on  October  2,  1962,  discussing  my  vote  on 
that  Cuban  resolution,  I  stated: 

"On  September  21,  I  Joined  85  other  Sena- 
tors In  voting  for  the  followhig  resolution  on 
our  relations  with  Cuba:  'The  United  States 
Is  determined  (ai  by  whatever  means  neces- 
sarv.  Including  the  use  of  arms,  to  prevent 
the'  Marxist-Leninist  regime  In  Cuba  from 
extending,  by  force  or  threat  of  force.  Its  ag- 
gressive or  subversive  activities  to  any  part 
of  this  hemisphere;  (b)  to  prevent  in  Cuba 
the  creation  or  use  of  an  externally  support- 
ed military  capability  endangering  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States;  and  (C)  to  work 
with  the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  with  freedom-loving  Cubans  to  support 
the  aspirations  of  the  Cuban  people  for  self- 
determination." 

"Earlier,  I  had  joined  in  signing  a  unani- 
mous Joint  report  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Armed  Services  Committees,  rec- 
ommending adoption  of  this  resolution.  The 
report  was  made  following  hearings  at  which 
we  heard  from  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and 
William  P.  Bundy.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
International  Security  Affairs  of  the  Defense 
Department. 

"They  debcribed  In  some  detail,  in  closed 
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session,  the  nature  and  technique  of  the  sea 
and  air  surveillance  we  maintain  over  Cuba, 
and  over  activities  on  this  narrow  Island.  It 
was  from  this  observation  that  they  were  able 
to  say  that  the  military  activities  in  Cuba  are 
still  of  a  defensive  nature  and  not  now  an 
offensive  threat  to  the  United  States. 

"Tlie  resolution,  unlike  the  Formosa  and 
Middle  East  resolution,  Is  not  a  delegation 
of  warmaklng  power  to  the  President.  It  Is 
a  statement  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  Is  one 
I  heartily  endorse,  and  one  which  should  be 
read  carefully  and  with  sober  consideration 
In  both  Havana  and  Moscow." 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  reading  the  full 
language  of  the  Cuban  resolution.  I  have 
just  made  a  distinction  between  the  Cuban 
resolution,  the  Formosa  and  the  Middle  East 
resolutions — and  now  the  southeast  Asia  res- 
olution, which  Is  as  different  as  night  from 
day. 

The  Cuban  resolution  provided: 

"Whereas  President  James  Monroe,  an- 
nouncing the  Monroe  Doctrine  In  1823,  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  would  consider 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European  powers 
'to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of 
this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety';  and 

"Whereas  in  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947  the 
parties  agreed  that  'an  armed  attack  by  any 
State  against  an  American  State  shall  be 
considered  as  an  attack  against  all  the 
American  States,  and,  consequently,  each  one 
of  the  said  contracting  parties  undertakes  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  attack  In  the  exercise 
of  the  Inherent  right  of  Individual  or  collec- 
tive self-defense  recognized  by  article  51  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations';  and 

"Whereas  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  at  Punta  del 
Este  in  January  1962  declared:  'The  present 
Government  of  Cuba  has  identified  itself 
with  the  principles  of  Marxist-Leninist  ideol- 
ogy, has  established  a  political,  economic, 
and  social  system  based  on  that  doctrine,  and 
accepts  military  assistance  from  extracon- 
tlnental  Communist  powers,  including  even 
the  threat  of  military  intervention  in  Amer- 
ica  on   the   part   of   the   Soviet  Union';    and 

"Whereas  the  International  Communist 
movement  has  Increasingly  extended  Into 
Cuba  Its  political,  economic,  and  military 
sphere  of  Influence:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem^bled,  That  the 
United  States  Is  determined — 

"(a)  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may 
be  necessary,  including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending, by  force  or  the  threat  of  force.  Its 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any 
part    of    this    hemisphere: 

"(b)  to  prevent  In  Cuba  the  creation  or 
use  of  an  externally  supported  military 
capability  endangering  the  security  of  the 
United  States;    and 

"(c)  to  work  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  self-determination." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  one  word  au- 
thorizing any  power  to  be  vested  In  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Senators  have  forgotten  the  record  made 
when  we  debated.  In  connection  with  the 
Cuban  resolution,  what  is  proposed  under  the 
southeast  Asian  resolution.  That  question 
was  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  say  with  sadness.  In  view  of  the  situation 
In  the  Senate  tonight,  that  when  the  Cuban 
resolution  was  being  considered,  a  substan- 
tial number  of  Senators  served  clear  notice 
that  they  would  not  vote  for  it  If  it  sought  to 
authorize  any  power  In  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Out  of  deep  affection  and  great  love  for 
President  Kennedy,  I  say  that  President 
Kennedy  did  not  ask  to  have  any  authority 
authorized  in  that  resolution  as  far  as  the 


Presidency  was  concerned.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  that  statement  of  foreign  policy.  I 
would  have  no  quarrel  with  that  statement 
of  foreign  policy  applied  to  southeast  Asia. 

Under  that  statement  of  policy,  doors  are 
left  open  and  the  obligations  remain  clear, 
to  resort  to  the  peaceful  procedures  set  forth 
in  the  United  Nations  treaty,  and  set  forth  In 
our  other  treaty  obligations. 

I  close,  Mr.  President,  by  saying,  sad  as  I 
flnd  it  to  be  to  have  to  say  It.  that  In  my 
judgment  there  Is  no  course  of  action  that 
I  could  possibly  follow  in  keeping  with  my 
conscience  and  my  convictions  In  regard  to 
my  constitutional  obligation  under  the  oath 
that  I  look  four  times  when  I  came  into  this 
body,  but  to  vote  against  the  joint  resolution 
tomorrow.  In  my  judgment,  this  resolution, 
no  matter  what  semantics  are  used,  spells  out 
the  ugly  words:  "Undated  declaration  of 
war  power  to  be  vested  In  the  P>resident  of 
the  United  States." 

Congress  has  no  constitutional  power  to 
grant  such  authority  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  only  difficulty  Is  that 
under  our  constitutional  system,  I  know  of 
no  way  that  we  can  get  it  before  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  constitutional  determination. 

Mr.  President,  I  vield  the  floor. 


(From   the   Congressional   Record.    Aug.   6, 

1964] 
Maintenance  of  International  Pe.\ce  .\nd 

SECtTRrry  in  SotTHE.\ST  Asw 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  189)  to  pro- 
mote the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  on  my  own 
time.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Salinger  In 
the  chair).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  proceed 
to  discuss  briefly  the  points  that  I  did  not 
cover  In  detail  last  night  with  regard  to  the 
pending  joint  resolution. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  How  much  time 
does  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  wish  to 
yield  himself? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  need. 

Mr.  President,  In  view  of  the  debate  which 
took  place  last  night,  which  we  did  not  con- 
template at  the  time  we  entered  into  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  as  I  have 
stated  to  the  majority  leader,  I  wish  now 
that  we  had  fixed  the  time  to  vote  at  12 
o'clock  today.  There  Is  little  remaining  to 
add,  by  way  of  rebuttal,  to  what  I  said  last 
night,  except  the  points  that  I  shall  cover 
this  morning.  However,  I  do  want  to  discuss 
In  some  detail  the  predated  declaration  of 
war  aspects  of  this  unfortunate  resolution, 

I  hope,  as  I  said  to  the  majority  leader, 
that  the  defenders  of  this  unfortunate  reso- 
lution •will  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  give  a  defense  of  It  In  answer  to  the 
points  that  I  made  In  rebuttal  last  night 
and  shall  amplify  this  morning.  I  am  wait- 
ing for  their  replies, 

I  have  a  little  reply  of  my  own  to  make 
this  morning  to  the  Washington  Post.  There 
is  a  very  fallacious  editorial  In  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  entitled  "Democracy's  Re- 
sponse." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Democracy's  Response 

"Congress  Is  responding  ■with  commenda- 
ble promptness  and  with  an  almost  unani- 
mous voice  to  President  Johnson's  request  for 


support  In  the  Southeast  Asian  crisis.  The 
President  consulted  the  leaders  of  both 
Huuses  and  then  asked  for  a  supporting 
resolution  not  only  because  he  felt  the 
necessity  for  congressional  approval  of 
what  is  being  done,  but  also  because  he 
wished  to  demonstrate  before  the  world  the 
unity  of  the  American  people  in  reslstliig 
Communist  aggression.  That  unity  has  been 
demonstrated  despite  the  reckless  and 
querulous  dissent  of  Senator  Morse. 

"There  Is  no  substance  In  Senator  Morses 
charge  that  the  resolution  amounts  to  a 
•predated  declaration  of  war.'  On  the  con- 
trary. It  reaffirins  the  longstand.ng  policy  of 
the  United  States  of  aiding  the  States  cov- 
ered by  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense 'Treaty  in  the  protection  of  their  free- 
dom as  a  contribution  to  international 
peace.  It  pledges  military  action  only  to  re- 
sist aggression  against  American  forces  in 
that  area.  Of  course,  the  President  has  au- 
thority to  respond  to  attacks  upon  Ameri- 
can forces  without  any  approval  in  advance 
by  Congress.  So  the  resolution  means  only 
a  recommitment  of  the  Nation  to  the  policy 
It  has  been  following — an  almost  unanlmcos 
recommitment  In  the  face  of  the  inexplica- 
ble North  Vietnamese  challenge. 

"This  means  of  reasserting  the  national 
will,  far  short  of  a  declaration  of  war,  fol- 
lows sound  precedents  set  in  other  crises 
President  Johnson  noted  in  Ills  message  to 
Congress  that  similar  resolutions  had  been 
passed  at  the  request  of  Pres.dent  Eisen- 
hower in  connection  with  the  threat  to  For- 
mosa in  1955  and  the  threat  to  the  Middle 
East  in  1957.  The  same  course  was  followed 
in  1962  at  the  request  of  President  Ken- 
nedy to  meet  the  missile  threat  In  Cuba. 
None  of  these  emergencies  led  to  war.  Rath- 
er, the  firm  action  that  this  country  took 
interrupted  Communist  maneuvers  that 
might  otherwise  have  led  to  war. 

"Congress  ought  to  be  very  pleased  with 
the  now  firm  estabUshment  of  this  mecha- 
nism for  meeting  an  emergency  with  a 
united  front.  Reliance  solely  upon  the  power 
of  Congress  to  declare  war  as  a  last  resort 
wovild  not  be  appropriate  in  these  days  of 
repeated  crises  short  of  war.  A  resolution 
of  support  for  the  executive  arm  In  meeting 
an  emergency  has  all  the  virtue  of  rallying 
national  strength  behind  a  firm  policy — 
without  taking  the  calamitous  step  of  war 
in  this  nuclear  age.  We  surmise  that  the 
almost  unanimous  sentiment  behind  this 
resolution  on  Capitol  Hill  reflects  apprecia- 
tion for  the  President's  sharing  of  responsi- 
bility as  well  as  support  for  the  tough 
punishment  foi  aggression  that  he  Initi- 
ated." 

Mr.  Morse.  The  Washington  Post  has  dem- 
onstrated In  editorial  after  editorial  that  it 
does  not  have  a  good  constltutlcna!  la'wyer 
on  its  edit<:;rlal  staff.  The  editorials  published 
In  the  newspaper  demonstrated  that  fact 
constantly.  In  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  this  morning's  Issue  of  the  newspaper 
there  appears  the  following  statement : 

"There  is  no  substance  In  Senator  Morse's 
charge  that  the  resolution  amounts  'to  a 
'predated  declaration  of  war."  " 

One  wonders  whether  or  not  the  editorial 
writer  ha^  ever  read  the  joint  resolution. 
No  one  can  read  the  joint  resolution  and 
the  authority  proposed  to  be  given  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  joint  resolution  without  recog- 
nizing that  It  would  clearly  authorize  the 
President  to  proceed  to  follow  whatever 
courses  of  action  are  necessary  In  his  opin- 
ion; and  such  action  would  constitute  au- 
thority to  conduct  war. 

I  should  like  to  make  an  additional  com- 
ment on  a  statement  In  the  editorial  in  ref- 
erence to  resolutions  passed  by  previous  Con- 
gresses. In  the  body  of  the  editorirJ  the 
statement  is  made: 

"FYesldent  Johnson  noted  in  his  message 
to  Congress  that  similar  resolutions  had  been 
passed    at    the   request   of   President   Elsen- 
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hower  In  connection  with  the  threat  to  For- 
mosa In  1955  and  the  threat  to  the  Middle 
East  in  1957.  The  same  coiirse  was  followed 
In  1962  at  the  request  of  President  Kennedy 
to  meet  the  missile  threat  In  Cuba." 

The  editorial  writer  apparently  had  not 
read,  or  certainly  had  not  read  recently  be- 
fore he  uTote  that  editorial,  the  Cuban  reso- 
lution, for  there  Is  no  similarity  between  the 
Cuban  resolution  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Formosa,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  pending 
resolutions  on  the  other  hand. 

But  returning  to  the  comment  of  the 
Washington  Post  that  there  is  no  substance 
In  Senator  Morse's  charge  that  the  resolution 
amounts  to  a  "predated  declaration  of  war," 
I  should  like  to  read  for  the  benefit  of  that 
unenlightened  editorial  writer  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  page  2  of  the  Joint  resolution: 
"Reiiolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Congress  approves  and  supp>ort6  the  determi- 
nation of  the  President" — 

Not  the  Congress,  but  of  the  President — 
"as  Commander  in  Chief,  to  take  uU  neces- 
sary measures  to  repel  any  armed  attack 
against  the  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
to  prevent  further  aggression  " 

The  Joint  resolution  thus  gives  the  Presi- 
dent warmaklng  power 

I  shall  come  to  another  section  of  the 
resolution  =^ame  Item  in  a  moment.  The 
Commander  In  Chief,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  has  the  inherent  constitu- 
tional power  Immediately  to  ciefend  the 
United  States  In  caf^e  of  an  attack,  but  he 
does  not  have  the  Inherent  power  after  that 
Immediate  defense  to  proceed  to  make  war. 
That  Is  the  distinction  which  this  unenlight- 
ened editorial  writer  of  the  Washington  Post 
has  never  grasped. 

Mr.  President,  the  right  of  immediate  de- 
fense Is  something  quite  different  from  the 
right  to  proceed  to  lay  out  a  campaign  of 
war.  Under  the  Joint  resolution  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  given  the  authority  to  go  be- 
yond Immediate  self-defense  of  the  United 
States  and  proceed  with  a  war  campaign. 
That  is  why  I  say  today,  as  I  said  In  1955. 
and  as  I  said  at  the  time  of  the  Middle  East 
resolution,  that  such  resolutions  constitute 
a  predated  declaration  of  war.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial  writers  ought  to  consult 
with  Senators  who  occupy  high  positions  In 
the  Senate  on  the  other  side  of  tne  Issue  In 
connection  with  the  defr-nse  activities  of  the 
country  They  might  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  they  are  not  quarreling  with  the  Senator 
from  Orpgcn  In  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
Joint  resolution.  The  Joint  resolution  does 
propose  to  give  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  authority  beyond  the  Inherent  au- 
thority that  he  already  possesses  to  act  Im- 
mediately in  national  self-defense. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  a  very  important 
distinction  in  constitutional  law.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  repeats  that,  under  the 
Constitution,  the  President  has  no  power  to 
wage  war  until  a  declaration  of  war  is  passed 
by  the  Congress.  The  Joint  resolution  Is  a 
contravention  of  article  I.  section  8.  of  the 
Con«.titutlon,  Just  as  the  Formosa  resolution 
and  the  Middle  E:ist  resolution  were  contra- 
ventions of  the  Constitution  and  caused  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  In  the  debate  on 
these  two  resolutions  to  take  a  stand  In  oppo- 
sition. As  one  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee leaders  of  the  Senate  told  me  this 
morning,  "Wayne,  there  Is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  position  that  you  are  t  iklng  today 
and  the  position  that  you  have  taken  con- 
sistently with  regard  to  the  other  resolutions. 
No  one  can  really  quarrel  with  your  conclu- 
sion that  the  Joint  resolution  does  go  beyond 
the  Inherent  authority  of  the  President  to 
act  In  the  self-defense  of  our  country  and 
does  vest  In  him  authority  to  proceed  to 
carry  out  a  campaign  that  amounts  in  fact 
to  the  waging  of  war." 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 


do  It.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  do  It.  There  Is 
Inherent  power  In  the  President  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  under  the  Constitution  to 
meet  an  attack  Immediately,  and  then  come 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  asking 
for  a  declaration  of  war.  We  should  require 
those  steps,  rather  than  give  the  President 
blanket  authority  under  the  Joint  resolution 
to  proceed  to  wage  war  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

Ah,  but  it  may  be  said,  and  Is  said,  by  some 
In  conversations  with  me,  "But,  Wayne,  a 
President  would  not  do  that  for  very  long." 
I  do  not  care  whether  he  does  It  for  a  short 
time  or  a  long  time.  It  Is  not  necessary  for 
him  to  do  It.  so  long  as  he  has  the  Inherent 
authority  to  meet  attack  with  immediate 
self-defense  actions. 

As  I  said  In  1955.  I  believe  It  Is  important 
in  these  trying  times  that  we  not  extend  and 
expand  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  may  be  said  that  If  the  President  should 
commit  an  unconstitutional  act  under  the 
Joint  resolution,  or  If  the  Joint  resolution  In 
effect,  as  argued  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
is  an  attempt  to  give  to  the  President  an 
unconstitutional  power,  he  can  be  checked. 
I  wish  I  could  say  that  he  could  be.  The 
difficulty  In  relation  to  these  constitutional 
questions  as  they  Involve  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  is  that  we  do  not  have  a 
procedure  for  having  them  tested  in  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  That  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  great  discussion,  concern,  and  debate 
among  constitutional  lawyers  for  many  dec- 
ades. It  Is  difficult  to  bring  the  President  of 
the  United  States  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  Our  constitutional  fathers  provided 
for  other  procedural  checks  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  one  of  which  Is 
Impeachment,  which,  of  course,  is  unthink- 
able when  we  have  a  President  who  seeks 
only  m  the  exercise  of  his  powers — though 
he  may  be  mistaken  In  regard  to  having  ex- 
ceeded'an  Inherent  power — to  protect  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  But  that  Is  a 
check  that  Is  provided  In  the  Constitution 
Tlien.  of  course,  we  check  the  President  In 
regard  to  the  purse  strings  by  way  of  appro- 
priations. 

We  have  the  authority,  of  course,  to  check 
the  President  by  way  of  appropriations,  with 
his  ancillary  check  on  Congress  of  the  veto. 
It  Is  not  Impossible  to  eventually  get  a  case 
before  the  Supreme  Court  Involving  the  war- 
making  powers  of  the  President,  but  the  legal 
road  could  be  long  and  tortuous.  The  time 
consumed  would  make  the  question  moot  by 
the  time  It  was  decided  as  far  as  the  emer- 
gency is  concerned  and  give  rise  to  the  Issue 
in  the  first  Instance. 

When  Congress  passes  a  Joint  resolution 
such  as  this,  It  is  practically  Impossible — In 
fact.  I  think  It  Impracticable — procedurally 
to  have  the  power  checked,  on  constitutional 
grounds,  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I 
do  not  know,  and  I  know  of  no  constitu- 
tional lawyer  who  has  ever  been  able  to  point 
out.  a  procedure  by  which  we  could  bring  the 
President  before  the  Court  on  the  charge 
that  he  was  making  war  unconstitutionally. 
I  can  hear  the  Court.  In  refusing  Jurisdiction, 
say.  "Congress  will  have  to  follow  the  pro- 
cedures set  out  In  the  Constitution  for 
checking  the  President." 

So  I  am  concerned  about  the  resolution  in 
respect  to  its  gl 'ing  to  the  President  what 
I  honestly  and  sincerely  believe  is  an  un- 
constitutional power — that  Is.  the  power  to 
make  war  without  a  declaration  of  war.  It 
feeds  a  political  trend  In  this  country  that 
needs  to  be  checked.  For  some  time  past  In 
this  Republic  we  have  been  moving  In  the  di- 
rection of  a  government  by  executive  su- 
premacy. 

It  Is  very  Interesting  to  listen  to  the  argu- 
ments that  one  hears  for  extending  and  ex- 
panding the  power  of  the  White  House.  It  is 
extremely  Important — and  I  speak  soberly 
and  out  of  a  depth  of  great  sincerity — that 


we  never  grant  a  single  power  to  any  Presi- 
dent, I  care  not  who  he  Is,  that  in  any  way 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  that  precious  fun- 
damental foundation  of  our  Republic; 
namely,  a  system  of  three  coordinate  and 
coequal  branches  of  Government. 

It  Is  dangerous  to  the  freedoms  and  liber- 
ties of  the  American  people  to  vest  in  any 
President,  at  any  time,  under  any  circum- 
stances, power  that  exceeds  the  constitu- 
tional concept  of  three  coordinate  and  co- 
equal  branches   of   Government. 

The  American  people  will  quickly  lose  their 
liberty  if  you  do  not  stop  feeding  the  trend 
toward  Go'vernment  by  e.xecutive  supremacy. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Joint  resolution  would  do 
Just  exactly  that.  It  would  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  an  authority 
which.  In  my  Judgment,  he  does  not  need, 
by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination.  He  has 
inherent  power  to  react,  in  the  self-defense 
of  this  Republic,  In  the  event  of  an  immedi- 
ate attack. 

It  is  particularly  essential  that  we  con- 
tinue to  require  a  President  of  the  United 
States  to  conform  to  article  I,  section  8, 
of  the  Constitution,  in  regard  to  making 
war,  and  that  we  continue  to  hold  any  Presi- 
dent— I  care  not  who  he  is — under  the  strict- 
est restraint  with  regard  to  the  making  of 
war. 

We  have  entered  an  era  of  civilization  in 
which  an  unconstitutional  act  of  war  on  the 
part  of  a  President  of  the  United  States  can 
lead  to  nuclear  war  and  the  end  of  this  Re- 
public, no  matter  how  sincere  a  President 
may  be  in  his  Intentions  in  respect  to  exer- 
cising the  power  to  make  war. 

We  need  to  be  on  guard  in  respect  to  vest- 
ing power  in  the  White  House.  The  White 
House  has  plenty  of  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution. I  am  for  giving  the  White  House 
no  more  power  than  the  Constitution  gives 
him. 

I  have  heard  sincere  colleagues  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate — and  I  respect  them — 
differ  with  me  In  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
Joint  resolution.  There  are  also  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Issue  who  have  come 
to  me  and  snld.  as  did  one  who  discussed 
it  with  me  this  morning.  "Wayne,  there  Is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  eiTect  of  the  resolution 
that  you  are  pointing  cut,  and  that  you 
pointed  out  In  1955.  It  bothered  me  in  1955; 
but  we  have  every  reason  to  count  on  the 
fact  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  not  abuse  the  power." 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  he  would 
deliberately  abuse  the  power,  but  he  could 
most  sincerely  exercise  the  power  In  a  man- 
ner that  would  result  In  great  d.'smage  to  this 
Republic. 

There  is  an  elementary  rule  of  law  which 
states  that  when  we  come  to  deal  with  pro- 
cedural matters.  If  a  procedure  is  subject 
to  abuse  we  had  better  change  the  pro- 
cedure. 

My  majority  leader,  who  always  Is  cour- 
teous to  me  and  was  exceedingly  courteous 
to  me  in  arranging  the  format  for  this  de- 
bate, has  heard  me  say  many  times  as  we 
have  served  together  In  this  body  that  we 
should  never  forget  that  our  substantive 
rights  are  never  any  better,  and  can  never 
be  any  better,  than  our  procedural  rights. 
Our  procedural  rights  determine  our  sub- 
stantive rights.  There  are  no  substantive 
rights  -unless  there  are  procedures  for  Im- 
plementing them. 

I  have  said  many  times — .md  the  state- 
ment should  be  applied  to  this  issue,  be- 
cause It  is  appllcable^let  me  determine  the 
procedure  of  any  human  Institution  or  the 
administration  of  any  l.iw.  and  I  will  deter- 
mine all  the  substantive  rights  anyone  may 
have  under  that  law.  that  tribunal,  or  that 
administrative  body.  Let  me  determine  the 
procedure  of  any  courtroom,  and  I  will  de- 
termine all  the  substantive  rights  that  can 
be  adjudicated  In  that  courtroom." 

Although  some   critics  will  say  that  this 
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principle  Involves  a  legalistic  abstraction, 
nevertheless  the  great  principles  of  so-called 
legalistic  abstraction  are  principles  that  de- 
termine, in  the  last  analysis,  whether  one 
remains  a  free  man  or  not.  This  is  true  be- 
cause the  procedures  of  our  Government 
written  into  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  our  country  determine  our  substantive 
rights  as  freemen. 

In  my  judgment,  the  pending  Joint  resolu- 
tion tinkers  with  and  Impairs  the  great  pro- 
cedural rights  of  the  American  people  written 
in  article  I.  section  8  of  the  Constitution — 
namely,  that  the  power  and  the  right  to  de- 
clare war  is  vested  in  the  Congress,  and  not 
in  the  President  of  the  United   States. 

War  cannot  be  declared  speculatively;  war 
cannot  be  declared  in  futuro  under  article 
I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution.  War  cannot 
be  declared  to  meet  hypothetical  situations 
yet  to  arise  on  the  horizons  of  the  world. 
War  Is  declared  in  relation  to  existing  op- 
erative facts  of  the  moment  of  the  call  for 
a    declaration   of    war. 

In  the  resolution  before  the  Senate — and 
I  shall  read  the  section  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred and  another  section  momentarily — 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
be  given  power  to  make  war  in  relation  to 
operative  facts  not  now  in  existence,  but 
which  may  come  into  existence  in  futuro. 
That  cannot  be  reconciled  with  article  I, 
section  8  of  the  Constitution. 

For  the  education  of  the  unenlightened 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post  who  wrote  the 
Ignorant  editori.-il  in  respect  to  this  con- 
stitutional point.  I  hope  he  will  reread  article 
I.  section  8  of  the  Constitution,  and  that 
he  will  read  again — assuming  that  he  ever 
read  the  resolution  before  he  wrote  the  edi- 
torial— the  section  to  which  I  have  referred 
and  read,  and  which  I  repeat.  That  part  of 
the  Joint  resolution  reads: 

"The  Congress  .^ipproves  and  supports  the 
determination  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  .•»ggr?Fsion." 

Let  us  ana:v?e  that  sentence  for  a  moment. 
Let  us  p.n:ily:e  that  part  of  the  sentence  that 
deals  with  the  Inherent  power  of  any  com- 
mander in  ch:ef,  any  President,  to  re^.ct  im- 
mediately in  the  defense  of  tills  Republic. 
That  part  of  the  sentence  Is  not  needed.  He 
has  that  power  now.  If  there  Is  to  be  read 
into  that  p-irt  of  the  sentence  which  starts 
on  line  4 — 'to  take  all  necessary  me.asures  to 
repel  any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of 
the  United  S*-ates" — authority  to  commit  an 
act  of  acjTe?s:on.  preventive  In  nature.  It 
goes  beyond  the  Constitution. 

That  was  my  argument  in  1955.  How  well 
I  remember  it  In  1955  I  participated  In  the 
same  format  of  committee  organization  in 
which  I  took  p.irt  yesterday;  namely,  a  Joint 
meeting  of  the  .\rmed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  op- 
posed the  Formosa  resolution.  My  recollec- 
tion Is  that  In  commltt-ee  in  1955  two  of  us 
took  that  position.  When  we  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  my  recollection  Is  that 
I  was  supported  by  a  third  member,  as  I 
said  last  night,  the  great  Senator  from  New 
York,  Herbert  Lehman;  and  I  believe  we 
ended  In  1955  with  three  Senators  voting 
against  the  resolution.  As  I  remember  my 
opening  speech  in  1955— and  the  Record  will 
speak  for  itself — I  said,  as  I  say  now,  that 
I  was  standing  in  a  position  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  In  which  a  few  other  liberals  had 
stood  throughout  the  history  of  this  great 
parllam.entary  body  Uke  them  I  was  con- 
fronted with  the  choice  of  telling  the  Amer- 
ican people  what  I  was  satisfied  they  were 
pntltled  to  know  about  their  foreign  policy, 
and  run  the  risk  of  violating  the  rules  of 
secrecy  cf  the  Senate,  thereby  risking  the 
discipline  of  the  Senate,  or  failing  in  my 
obligation  to  teil  the  American  people  things 
that  I  thought  they  were  entitled  to  know 


in  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country 
and  avoid  running  the  risk  of  being  disci- 
plined by  the  Senate. 

If  Senators  wlU  read  that  speech  they  will 
see  that  I  said  I  thought  I  could  give  the 
American  people  what  they  should  be  warned 
about  within  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  with- 
out subjecting  myself  to  Senate  discipline. 
Senators  will  find  that  I  said — I  paraphrase 
the  speech,  but  accurately : 

"I  wish  to  tell  the  American  people  that 
this  is  a  preventive  war  resolution;  and  If 
any  Senator  h.'is  any  question  about  it,  let 
him  go  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  the  floor  below  and  read  the  testimony 
of  the  Secretary  of  State" — 

Who  was  then  John  Foster  Dulles — 

"and  the  testimony  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment"— 

Who  was  then  Admiral  Radford. 

I  said: 

"If  Senators  will  read  that  testimony,  they 
will  know  that  behind  this  resolution  is  the 
proposal  that  the  Military  Establishment  and 
those  In  charge  of  American  foreign  policy 
are  to  be  given  the  authority  to  make  a 
strike  against  the  mainland  of  China  before 
China  makes  a  strike  against  the  United 
States.  Such  a  strike  would  be  an  act  of 
aggression.  Such  a  strike  would  be  an  act  of 
war.  Authorization  for  such  a  strike  in  the 
Formosa  resolution  amounts  to  seeking  to 
give  to  the  Military  Establishment,  without 
a  declaration  of  war,  the  power  to  make  war. 
Senators  will  find  that  clear  power  In  the 
resolution." 

Senators  will  remember  that  in  1955  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  took  that  posi- 
tion in  the  hearing  before  the  committee. 
My  position  became  known.  After  I  took  that 
position  the  chairman  of  the  committees  sit- 
ting Jointly,  Mr.  Walter  George,  of  Georgia, 
declared  a  recess,  and  announced  that  he 
would  go  to  the  White  House  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  with  the  President  the  argu- 
ment that  I  had  made  in  committee.  He  went 
to  the  White  Hot;se.  Out  of  that  conference 
came  the  famous  Whit*  House  pronounce- 
ment with  respect  to  the  Formosa  resolution, 
in  which  President  Elsenhower  announced 
that  he,  and  he  alone,  would  make  the  deci- 
sion under  that  resolution  as  to  what  course 
of  action  this  Government  would  follow  in 
implementing  the  Formosa  resolution. 

Senator  George  came  back  and  had  a  con- 
ference with  me.  He  thanked  me  for  what 
he  considered  to  be  the  service  I  had  ren- 
dered. He  said,  "It  was  a  very  important 
service.  I  would  not  support  the  resolution 
In  the  absence  of  the  White  House  announce- 
ment." He  said,  "Wayne,  I  hope  you  will  work 
with  me  now  to  help  get  the  resolution 
through  the  Senate." 

I  said  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  who  served  on  that 
occasion  as  chairman  of  the  committees  sit- 
ting jointly.  "That  does  not  make  it  any 
better  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  You  missed 
the  point  of  my  objection.  Although  the 
testimony  in  conimlttee  would  have  left  the 
Impression  that  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  military  officials  could  have  made  the 
decision,  they  will  still  be  making  the  deci- 
sion, because  the  President  wUl  follow  their 
advice."  I  said.  "I  would  not  vote  for  It  If 
they  had  no  voice  In  it  at  all.  because  I  will 
not  vote  to  give  to  any  President  this  power, 
because  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
must  Jealously  guard  its  prerogatives  under 
article  I.  section  8  of  the  Constitution.  All 
that  the  President  needs  to  do  Is  to  come 
before  Congress  and  ask  for  a  declaration  of 
war.  He  has  inherent  authority  to  meet  an 
emergency  that  requires  national  self-deiense 
action  prior  to  the  time  he  gets  to  the 
Congress." 

Senators  will  note  In  the  Record  that  I 
used  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Japan 
as  a  precedent.  I  said.  "After  the  strike  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  ex- 


ercised the  power  as  Commander  in  Chief  to 
defend  this  country  in  national  self-defense, 
but  he  came  to  Congress  for  a  declaration  of 
war. 

I  made  that  argument  In  1955.  I  repeated 
It  in  summary  form  at  the  time  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  difficulty,  and  I  am  summarizing  it 
again  in  this  historic  debate. 

I  have  heard  no  answer  in  all  the  Interven- 
ing years  to  the  constitutional  point  that  I 
now  raise,  and  of  which  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  who  wrote  the  editorial 
tills  morning  is  abysmally  Ignorant. 

Mr.  President,  this  joint  resolution  is  not 
needed  for  the  defense  of  the  Republic.  It 
should  not  be  used  to  make  an  end  run 
around  article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. So  long  as  an  attack  is  In  progress,  the 
President  has  the  Inherent  power  to  protect 
the  Republic  in  self-defense.  But  there  is 
reserved  to  Congress,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  responsibility  of  passing  Judgment 
on  whether  or  not  even  an  attack  calls  for 
our  declaring  war.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
after  a  response  to  an  attack,  the  attacking 
party  may  start  diplomatic  maneuvers  Into 
motion — to  surrender,  to  capitulate,  to  ask 
for  a  negotiated  settlement,  or  to  resort  to 
the  rule  of  law — which  might  cause  Con- 
gress, in  exercising  its  authority  under  the 
Constitution,  to  check  the  President  and 
cause  him  to  decide  not  to  make  war  at  that 
time.  It  Is  an  Important  procedural  check. 

It  Is  easy,  understandable,  and  natural  in 
a  time  of  high  national  emotion,  in  a  time 
of  strong  patriotic  fervor,  to  say,  "Give  "em 
the  works."  It  is  also  true  that  in  such  an 
hour  of  high  national  emotion  and  hysteria, 
we  who  sit  in  seats  of  responsibility,  so  far 
as  the  legislative  process  is  concerned,  can 
say.  "Let  us  wait.  Let  us  first  analyze  the 
situation  on  the  facts,  and  then  vote  "the  au- 
thority that  is  needed  to  protect  the  country. 
Sincere  and  honest  men  can  differ  as  to  the 
procedural  form  that  the  grant  of  such  au- 
thority shall  take." 

In  1955  and  again  in  1957  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  took  the  position,  as  he 
does  in  the  Instance  of  this  resolution  that 
the  Middle  East  resolution  and  the  For- 
mosa resolution  would  be  grants  of  authority 
to  the  President  to  exercise  power  which 
would  amount  to  predated  declarations  of 
war.  That  should  not  be  done.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary. All  the  world  knows  that  any  country 
that  attacks  the  United  States  will  be  met 
Immediately  with  the  exercise  of  Inherent 
power  of  the  President,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  defend  the  Republic.  All  the  world 
knows  that  If  any  country  continues  to  at- 
tack upon  this  country,  the  President  will 
come  before  this  body  and  quickly,  as  the 
great  Roosevelt  did  after  Pearl  Harbor,  in 
1941.  obtain  from  Congress  a  declaration  of 
war.  What  more  is  needed? 

A  constitutional  principle  Is  Involved.  It  Is 
dangerous  to  give  to  any  President  an  un- 
checked power,  after  the  passage  of  a  Joint 
resolution,  to  make  war.  Consider  the  pro- 
cedural complications  that  could  develop  If 
Congress  decided  that  the  President  was 
making  serious  mistakes  in  the  conduct  of  a 
personal  war — for  it  would  be  a  Presidential 
war  at  that  point.  How  would  the  President 
be  stopped?  He  could  not  be  stopped.  Con- 
sider what  would  happen  to  this  Republic  If 
we  got  Into  that  kind  of  conflict  with  the 
President  in  carrying  out  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

But,  say  some,  see  what  the  end  of  section 
3  provides: 

"This  resolution  shall  expire  when  the 
President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  as- 
sured by  International  conditions  created  by 
action  of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise, 
except  that  it  may  be  terminated  earlier  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress." 

That  would  create  a  nice  mess,  would  it 
not?  That  would  be  a  nice  portrait  of  the 
United  States  to  paint  before  the  eyes  of  the 
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world.  What  havoc  of  disunity  that  kind  of 
procedure  woiUd  encompass. 

What  Ls  wrong  with  letting  the  Constitu- 
tion operate  as  written  by  our  constitutional 
fathers?  Why  this  indirect  amendment  of  the 
Constitution?  There  are  Senators,  for  whom 
I  have  deep  affection,  who  become  a  little 
shaken,  In  our  private  conversations,  when  I 
say,  "What  you  are  really  seeking  to  do  is  to 
get  around  the  amending  process  of  the  Con- 
stitution. In  effect,  you  are  trying  to  get 
around  article  I.  section  8,  by  amending  the 
Constitution  by  way  of  a  Joint  resolution." 

I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  establish  any 
more  precedents  of  this  kind.  I  do  not  accept 
the  argument  that  because  we  have  made 
two  mistakes  in  the  past — we  made  no  mis- 
take in  connection  with  the  Cuban  resolu- 
tion; and  I  shall  speak  of  that  later— because 
we  made  mistakes  In  the  Formosa  and  the 
Middle  East  Joint  resolutions,  we  can  make 
another  one.  Even  a  repetition  of  mistakes 
does  not  create  a  legal  right  In  the  President. 
I  do  not  believe  it  Is  good  legislative  process 
to  repeat  mistakes.  We  ought  to  stop  making 
them. 

In  effect,  this  Joint  resolution  constitutes 
an  amendment  of  article  I,  section  8,  of  the 
Constitution.  In  that  It  would  give  the  Pres- 
ident, in  practice  and  effect,  the  power  to 
make  war  in  Uie  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  It  is  also  Important  to  demonstrate 
to  the  world,  including  the  free  nations,  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is  not 
an  Instrument  to  be  tinkered  with;  that  the 
Constitution  Is  a  precious,  sacred  document, 
80  far  as  our  form  of  government  Is  con- 
cerned, and  Is  not  subject  to  subversion  In 
the  legislative  process.  We  should  never  miss 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  this  principle 
to  the  totalitarian  nations  of  the  world.  We 
should  never  forget  that  under  Fascist  or 
Communist  regimes  there  are  no  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  person. 

It  Is  proposed,  by  this  Joint  resolution,  to 
subvert  the  Constitution  We  are  eng.iging  In 
a  subterfuge,  bo  far  as  article  I,  section  8.  Is 
concerned.  We  should  not  do  that.  We  should 
not  In  any  resolution  tinker  with  the  Con- 
stitution In  respect  to  the  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  President,  and  the  limita- 
tions upon  such  powers  and  prerogatives. 

Going  back  to  section  1  of  the  resolution, 
I  assert  again  that  in  the  language  "to  take 
all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any  armed 
attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States,"  there  Is  no  question  about  the  In- 
herent power  of  the  President  to  do  so  with- 
out a  resolution. 

I  have  stated  that  If  this  proposed  grant 
of  power  implies  that  the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Sutes  to  take  all  the 
necessary  measures  to  "repel  any  armed  at- 
tack against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States"— which  former  SecreUry  of  State 
Dulles  and  Admiral  Radford  asked  for  in 
1954 — includes  the  authority  to  commit  an 
act  of  aggression  before  an  act  of  aggression 
Is  committed  against  the  United  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  theory  of  a  preventive  war, 
that  Is  a  dangerous  doctrine.  It  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  reconciled  with  the  Constitution; 
nor  can  It  be  reconcUed  with  sound  national 
policy. 

I  remember  that  In  1955  former  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles  said  to  me,  "Would  you 
wait  for  the  Red  Chinese  to  strike?" 

My  reply  was  that  when  I  thought  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  I  had  Joined  in  voting  for 
the  defense  of  my  country.  Including  great 
sums  of  money  for  Intelligence  service.  If 
there  were  particular  concern  about  a  Red 
Chinese  air  base  closest  to  the  coast  of  Alas- 
ka and  our  IntellUence  agency  had  given  us 
reports  aa  to  what  It  had  found  In  regard  to 
the  size  of  that  Communist  air  armada,  I 
would  wish  to  believe  that  when  the  first 
Red  Chinese  plane  left  the  ground  and  start- 
ed for  Alaska,  our  alerting  stations  and  our 
Intelligence  would  be  such  that  our  planes 
would  meet  It  before  It  ever  reached  Alaska. 


At  that  time.  I  also  made  perfectly  clear 
to  former  Secretary  of  State  EhiUes  and  for- 
mer Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Admiral  Radford,  that  under  International 
law  we  could  not  possibly  Justify  our  being 
an  aggressor  In  the  first  Instance.  I  frankly 
stated  that  It  was  a  risk  which  we  must  run 
In  order  to  remain  In  a  sound  constitutional 
framework  under  our  system  of  government. 

Why  should  we  give  arbitrary  discretion  to 
mere  men  who  happen  to  hold  office  at  a 
given  time,  when  the  American  people  and 
their  lives  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  discretion 
of  those  mere  men? 

One  of  the  great  protections  that  the 
American  people  have  In  constitutional  the- 
ory, under  our  form  of  government.  Is  that 
we  are  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 
Granted,  we  are  a  government  of  laws.  It  Is 
also  true  that  those  laws  must  be  adminis- 
tered by  men.  Human  fallings  being  what 
they  are,  we  must  always  keep  a  check  on 
the  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  mere  men 
who  administer  government,  or  we  shall  con- 
stantly run  the  risk  of  being  victimized  by 
arbitrary  and  capricious  discretion. 

In  1955,  I  made  clear  that  I  had  observed 
too  frequently  the  psychology  of  trigger- 
happy  military  men,  and  the  psychology  of 
diplomats  who  convince  themselves  that  It 
Is  necessary  to  pull  the  trigger  before  an  act 
of  war  has  t>een  committed  against  us. 

Mr.  President,  we  like  to  boast— and  for 
the  most  part  our  glorious  history  sustains 
the  boast — that  we  are  not  an  aggressor 
nation.  Resolutions  such  as  the  pending  Joint 
resolution,  as  well  as  the  Formosa  resolu- 
tion and  the  Middle  East  resolution,  fre- 
quently raise  grave  doubts  among  our 
friends  In  the  free  world  as  to  whether  there 
are  not  great  differences  between  our  theory 
and  our  practice. 

So.  then  as  now,  on  the  constitutional 
grounds  to  which  I  objected  In  the  Formosa 
resolution,  I  voted  against  It— as  I  shall  vote 
against  the  pending  Joint  resolution  today. 

I  repeat  this,  so  that  there  can  be  no  mis- 
understanding of  my  position:  So  far  as  the 
Inherent  right  of  the  President  to  meet  an 
aggression  in  the  self-defense  of  the  Re- 
public is  concerned,  the  pending  resolution 
Is  not  needed.  The  President  has  that  In- 
herent right  now.  under  the  Constitution. 
But.  so  far  as  having  any  right  to  commit 
an  act  of  war  In  the  absence  of  an  aggression, 
he  does  not  have  that  right  under  the  Con- 
stitution. The  pending  resolution  cannot  give 
It  to  him  under  the  Constitution. 

Of  course,  we  can  sanction  his  exercise  of 
that  unconstitutional  right.  That  Is  what 
the  Senate  will  be  doing  today  In  adopting 
the  pending  resolution. 

In  constitutional  effect,  the  Congress  Is 
saying  to  the  President.  "You  can  go  ahead 
and  act  unconstitutionally  and  we  will  look 
the  other  way,"  because  It  Is  known  that 
there  Is  no  existing  procedure  which  would 
be  effective  by  which  we  can  check  the 
President.  Once  the  pending  resolution  Is 
adopted,  the  Senate  thereby  will  sanction 
such  conduct.  There  Is  no  way  to  check  it  by 
taking  the  case  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  for  final  determination  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  course  of  action  in  time 
to  be  effective. 

I  am  asked,  "Should  we  not  amend  the 
Constitution  In  this  respect?" 

I  believe  that  we  should  amend  it  by 
clearly  denying  to  the  Congress  the  power 
to  pass  such  a  resolution  as  this  one.  Because 
the  past  situations  such  as  are  present  in  this 
case  are  such  rarities,  so  extraordinary  and  so 
novel,  I  am  enough  of  a  political  realist  to 
know  that  we  shall  never  get  anywhere  with 
that  kind  of  constitutional  amendment.  The 
only  time  we  become  Interested  In  it  Is  when 
a  crisis  such  as  this  exists.  When  a  crisis 
exists,  It  is  so  serious  that  people  are  not 
going  to  become  Interested  In  a  very  im- 
portant constitutional  abstraction,  even 
though    It    Is    a    constitutional    abstraction 


which  after  all,  is  determinative,  in  the  last 
analysis,  of  their  rights  as  free  men. 

In  times  of  hysteria  and  high  national 
emotionalism,  it  is  only  human  for  most 
people,  particularly  those  not  sitting  in  the 
seats  of  legislative  responsibility,  to  be  will- 
ing to  look  the  other  way  on  such  questions 
as  I  raise  in  this  debate  again  this  year.  But 
I  believe  it  is  so  dangerous  to  establish  an- 
other precedent  toward  the  creation  of  a 
government  by  E.xecutive  supremacy  In  the 
United  States,  that  I  am  willing  to  stand  up 
and  oppose  the  overwhelming  majority 
against  me.  and  Uike  all  the  castigation  and 
criticism  which  Is  bound  to  be  heaped  upon 
my  head,  for  a  constitutional  principle  that 
I  am  sincerely  convinced  is  rttal  to  the  very 
preservation  of  this  Republic. 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  continue  to 
build  up  a  wall,  brick  by  brick,  precedent  by 
precedent,  which  separates  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  from  the  people, 
resulting  in  making  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  more  and  more  Inacces- 
sible to  direct  control,  we  shall  endanger  the 
very  survival  and  preservation  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  our  constitutional  system  upon  which 
It  Is  based. 

Mr.  President,  if  It  is  self-defense  we  are 
concerned  about,  we  do  not  need  this  resolu- 
tion. If  it  is  to  empower  the  President  to 
commit  an  act  of  aggression  before  an  act 
of  aggression  Is  committed  upon  us.  as  was 
the  program  in  1955.  and  as  was  openly  testi- 
fied to,  let  me  say — I  can  say  it  now — as  the 
transcript  will  show,  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  at  the  time,  it  is  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent, a  power  that  never  should  be  given, 
never  should  have  been  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  should  not  be  granted  now  under 
the  pending  resolution. 

Turning  to  the  language  I  have  read,  "to 
repel  any  armed  attack  against  the  forces 
of  the  United  States,"  does  that  mean  that 
the  attack  must  have  started,  or  does  It  mean 
that  all  the  President  and  his  advisers  have 
to  conclude  Is  that  In  all  probability  an  at- 
tack may  be  made. 

That  Is  preventive  war.  There  Is  no  power 
In  the  Constitution  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  wage  a  preventive  war.  I 
cannot  Imagine  a  set  of  hypothetical  facts 
which  would  cause  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress,  the  Department 
of  State,  and  those  in  the  Pentagon  Building 
to  become  alarmed  about  the  danger  of  an 
attack  against  the  United  States  that  cannot 
be  taken  immediately  to  existing  channels 
of  International  law.  The  right  of  national 
self-defense  would  stUl  vest  In  the  Inherent 
constitutional  power  of  the  President. 

The  fact  that  we  are  not  doing  very  much 
about  using  those  channels  of  International 
law  does  not  excuse  us.  And  as  we  use  those 
channels  of  International  law.  the  Inherent 
power  of  the  President  to  defend  this  coun- 
try continues.  With  all  the  military  might  of 
this  country  at  the  present  time,  the  world 
knows  that  the  power  of  self-defense  Is  ade- 
quate to  protect  the  security  Interests  of  this 
country  until  the  processes  of  International 
law  can  run  their  course. 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  meaning 
of  the  next  four  words  on  line  6  of  page  2 
clearly  authorize — "to  prevent  further  ag- 
gression." 

That  is  when  the  whole  realm  of  Judgment 
upon  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  comes  Into  play.  That  Is  when  we  sub- 
stitute the  President  for  article  I.  section  8 
of  the  Constitution.  That  Is  when  we  say  to 
the  President,  "You  can  go  beyond  acts  of 
Immediate  self-defense  of  the  Republic  You 
do  not  have  to  come  to  the  Congress,  as 
Franklin  Roosevelt  did  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  ask  for  a  declaration  of  war.  You  can 
proceed  In  the  exercise  of  your  Judgment  to 
prevent  further  aggression." 

The  uninformed,  unenlightened  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post  who  wrote  that  stupid 
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editorial  in  this  morning's  paper  has  not  the 
slightest  conception  of  the  meaning  of  those 
words.  If  he  had,  he  would  not  have  written 
m  his  editorial: 

•There  is  no  substance  In  Senator  Morse's 
charge  that  the  re.solution  amounts  to  a 
■predated  declaration  of  war.'  " 

That  Is  exactly  what  those  words  mean.  It 
Is  Incontrovertible.  The  President  would  not 
have  to  come  and  ask  for  a  declaration  of 
war.  He  would  be  given  sanction  by  Con- 
gress to  make  war  without  a  declaration  of 
war.  It  will  be  noted  that  I  do  not  say  "the 
authority,"  for  the  authority  cannot  be 
granted  by  Congress.  Congress  cannot  amend 
the  Constitution  in  this  way.  This  does  not 
conform  to  the  amendment  processes  of  the 
Constitution.  It  is  proposed  that  Congress 
sanction  the  action  of  the  President  In  mak- 
ing war  if,  In  his  Judgment,  he  thinks  making 
war  Is  necessary  to  prevent  further  aggres- 
sion. I  shall  come  to  that  point  later.  But 
that  Is  why  I  said  last  night  that  so  many 
want  to  turn  away  from  the  most  delicate 
question  Involved  In  the  debate.  That  is  why 
I  said  last  night — and  shall  discuss  it  at 
greater  length  today — that  the  President  and 
our  country  were  quite  right  in  meeting  the 
attack  on  the  destroyers  last  Tuesday  night. 
But.  In  my  judgment,  that  did  not  empower 
him,  under  the  right  of  self-defense,  to  try 
to  proceed  beyond  protecting  those  ships, 
and  strike  the  mainland  of  North  Vietnam. 
In  my  judgment,  that  constituted  an  act  of 
war — not  an  act  of  self-defense. 

Mr.  President,  at  that  point,  under  our 
treaty  commitments,  our  allegations  In 
regard  to  the  absolutely  Inexcusable  and  il- 
legal attack  on  our  ships  on  the  high  seas 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  forces  should  have 
been  taken  immediately  to  the  United  Na- 
tiol^s.  As  to  that  attack  we  had  an  unassail- 
able case.  They  attacked  us  on  the  high 
seas  and  we  responded  in  self-defense. 

We  were  clearly  within  our  International 
law  rights.  Unfortunately  we  did  not  stop 
there.  We  then  went  beyond  our  rights  of 
self-defense  and  proceeded  to  bomb  the 
mainland  of  North  Vietnam. 

We  either  support  a  rule  of  law  procedure 
or  we  Ignore  It.  We  Ignored  It.  We  had  an 
Irrefutable  case  of  violation  of  International 
law  by  North  Vietnam  in  connection  with 
their  attack  on  our  ships.  We  would  have 
a  hard  time,  tinder  International  law,  sup- 
porting our  subsequent  attack  on  North 
Vietnam  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  There  will  be  those  who  will  say  that 
that  Is  cutting  the  line  pretty  fine.  Neverthe- 
less, the  difference  Is  between  acting  within 
the  Constitution  and  acting  outside  of  It.  It 
Is  the  difference  between  staying  within  our 
rights  of  self-defense  and  proceeding  to  turn 
ourselves  Into  an  aggressive  warmaklng  pow- 
er. 

No  one  despises,  hates  and  repudiates 
more  than  does  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  communism.  Communist  regimes. 
Including  North  Vietnam,  Red  China,  Cuba, 
Red  Russia,  and  all  of  the  rest.  But  I  do  not 
propose  to  allow  my  hatred,  my  detestation, 
my  complete  disgust  with  the  police  state 
methods  of  a  Communist  regime  to  cause  me 
to  give  support  to  a  proposal  to  go  outside 
the  constitutional  guarantees  of  our  system 
of  government.  I  want  to  keep  my  Govern- 
ment In  an  Impregnable  position,  so  that  we 
can  go  before  any  International  tribunal  and 
establish  our  case,  and  not  have  thrown 
back  in  our  teeth  a  showing  to  establish  a 
series  of  allegations  in  regard  to  the  exercise 
of  po-wer  and  military  might  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  that  takes  us  outside  the 
framework  of  International  law. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  language,  "to 
prevent  further  aggression,"  rouses  all  the 
objections  that  I  made  in  1955  to  the  For- 
mosa resolution.  This  proposal  seeks  to  vest 
In  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
pK>wer  to  carry  on  a  so-called  preventive  war. 
By  preventive  war,  we  mean  making  a  war 


against  another  country  because  it  Is  as- 
sumed that  that  country  is  about  to  make 
war,  or  c^ontemplates  rnaklng  war,  against 
the  United  States.  Such  authority  Is  not  to 
be  found  In  the  C-onstitutlon.  The  Confess 
cannot  give  such  authority  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  far  as  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  concerned.  It  can  sanction  the  exer- 
cise of  the  authority,  but  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  would  still  be  Just  as  much  out- 
side the  Constitution  as  though  the  President 
acted  without  the  Joint  resolution.  The  Joint 
resolution  could  never  make  legal  the  exer- 
cise of  such  authority  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

That  is  not  the  only  place  in  the  resolution 
In  which  we  would  give  to  the  President  a 
preventive  war  authority.  I  refer  the  Senate 
to  section  2.  line  7,  which  provides — 

"Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  Its  national  interest  and  to  world  i>eace 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  In  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution" — 

It  has  been  agreed,  by  way  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Joint  resolution,  that  that  means 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — 
"and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
In  accordance  with  its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps,  Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  in  defense  of  its  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  an  awful  pwwer  to 
give  to  a  President.  If  the  Washington  Post 
does  not  think  that  that  Is  a  predated  dec- 
laration of  war,  the  editor  ought  to  start 
asking  himself  some  questions  about  certain 
hypothetical  situations. 

Shall  we  allow  any  President  of  the  United 
States  to  decide,  with  no  check— that  Is,  no 
check  for  immediate  application — to  take  aU 
necessary  steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed 
force,  to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  requesting  assistance  In  defense  of 
Its  freedom? 

We  had  better  pause  long  enough  to  take 
a  look  at  the  nature  of  some  of  the  countries 
Involved,  because  many  of  the  countries  are 
not  free  countries.  Many  of  those  countries 
are  totalitarian  countries.  Many  of  those 
countries  are  dictatorships.  It  is  ■wishful 
thinking  to  assume  that  it  would  be  safe  to 
give  the  President  of  the  United  States  un- 
checked authority  to  proceed  to  use  Ameri- 
can boys  In  defense  of  those  countries  on 
the  basis  of  claims  that  acts  of  aggression  are 
being  committed  against  them  by  some  other 
country,  without  a  congressional  check.  Have 
we  reached  the  point  in  American  foreign 
policy  where  we  are  going  to  permit  the 
President  to  send  American  boys  to  their 
death  in  the  defense  of  military  dictator- 
ships, monarchies,  and  fascist  regimes 
around  the  world  with  which  we  have  en- 
tered Into  treaty  obligations  involving  mu- 
tual security,  no  matter  what  the  provoca- 
tion and  no  matter  what  wrongs  they 
may  have  committed  that  cause  an  attack 
upon  them?  Are  we  going  to  do  that  without 
a  check  of  Congress  by  way  of  a  declaration 
of  war?  What  are  we  thinking  of?  What  time 
factor  would  justify  such  precipitate  action? 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  will  never  vote 
to  send  an  American  boy  to  his  death  any- 
where In  the  world  under  any  such  language 
as  Is  contained  in  that  part  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution. It  Is  of  utmost  importance  that  we 
surround  that  language  with  a  congressional 
check.  And  there  is  none. 

One  could  say,  as  I  said  a  few  moments 
ago,  "But  Mr.  Senator,  the  Congress  can  ter- 
minate this  authority  by  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution." 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  kind  of 
hassle  that  such  a  situation  would  create,  and 
the  kind  of  disunity  that  such  action  would 


produce.  The  American  people  should  be  pro- 
tected from  a  possible  abuse  of  the  author- 
ity. So  long  as  abuse  of  a  procedure  Is  pos- 
sible, the  procedure  should  be  modified  to 
prevent  the   possibility  of  the  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  why  It  Is  so  Important 
that  we  hold  any  President — I  care  not  who 
he  Is — to  Article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constl- 
tutlcn  in  the  carrying  out  of  mutual  secu- 
rity agreements.  We  should  hold  him  to  the 
approval  of  the  Congress  before  the  fact  and 
not  after  the  fact. 

Mr.  Gbcening.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRrENiNC.  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
discuss  what  seems  to  me  the  obvious  es- 
calation of  the  war  by  the  authority  granted 
in  section  2  of  the  Joint  resolution — 

"To  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Trea- 
ty." 

Mr.  Morse.  I  was  about  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Grueninc.  Hitherto  we  have  been  deal- 
ing wholly  with  South  Vietnam.  The  Presi- 
dent has  stated  his  purpose,  which  Is  quite 
evident — not  to  extend  the  war. 

In  the  section  to  which  I  referred  we  are 
including  a  number  of  additional  nations 
into  which  we  could  send  our  Armed  Forces. 
The  joint  resolution  would  extend  the  pro- 
spective war  all  over  southeast  Asia,  would 
It  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  It  certainly  would,  with  no 
check  on  it. 

Mr.  Ghuening.  In  other  words.  In  effect,  the 
Congress  would  authorize  an  escalation  of 
the  war  to  Thailand,  Laos.  Cambodia.  North 
Vietnam,  South  Vietnam — and  what  else? 

Mr.  Morse   Pakistan. 

Mr.  Grcening.  I  have  In  my  possession, 
which  I  Intend  to  present  when  the  foreign 
aid  bill  comes  before  the  Senate,  a  state- 
ment from  a  high  official  of  Pakistan  Indi- 
cating that  his  government  has  no  Inten- 
tion of  using  the  nearly  81  billion  in  mili- 
tary aid  that  we  have  given  to  Pakistan 
to  help  out  our  cause  because  it  is  needed 
In  their  prospective  difficulties  with  India. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  Foreign  Minister  of  Paki- 
stan m  effect  made  that  statement  In  Wash- 
ington. DC.  when  he  addressed  the  Press 
Club  not  so  many  weeks  ago.  He  was  asked 
by  a  newspaperman  at  the  meeting  to  state 
whether  or  not  Pakistan  could  be  counted 
upon  to  be  of  assistance  In  southeast  Asia. 
He  said.  "No." 

He  gave  his  reason.  His  reason  was  Paki- 
stan's Involvement  with  India.  Pakistan  has 
no  intention  of  responding  to  any  calls  to 
SEATO  members. 

I  yield  further. 

Mr.  GRtTENiNG.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Joint  resolution  presents  an  unlirmted  au- 
thorization for  war  anj-where  in  southeast 
Asia.  Including  Pakistan,  which  Is  really  not 
in  southeast  Asia,  but  which  Is  In  south  cen- 
tral Asia,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  very  danger- 
ous, unwarranted,  and  unprecedented  action. 

Mr.  Morse.  Do  not  forget,  Pakistan  is  a 
member  of  SE.'VTO;  its  obligations  to  South 
Vietnam  are  the  same  as  ours. 

Mr.  GRrENiNG.  Yes;  but  It  has  shown  no 
disposition  whatever  to  carry  out  Its  obliga- 
tions under  that  treaty. 

Mr.  Morse.  That  Is  correct;  but.  she  being 
a  SEATO  member,  we  vpould  be  obligated  to 
go  to  her  assistance. 

Mr.  Gruening  This  resolution.  In  effect. 
Is  an  authorization  which  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress.  Would  It  not  be? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  GRt'ENiNG.  That  Is  one  thing  I  am 
very  apprehensive  about.  If  we  should  get 
Into  an  all-out  war,  which  I  fear  may  hap- 
pen, this  resolution  would  be  considered  the 
authorization  by  the  Congress  to  so  proceed. 
Would  It  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Gruening.  I  expressed  my  views  on  It 
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yesterday.  I  do  not  at  all  criticize  the  Presl- 
dentr— In  fact.  I  think  the  President  was  cor- 
rect—for repelling  the  assault,  whatever  may 
be  the  background,  on  American  vessels  and 
destroying  ihe  attackers.  I  approve  of  that 
action,  but  the  resolution  goes  far  beyond 
Buch  action,  which  apparently  precipitated 
the  request  by  the  President  for  such  a  reso- 
lution, and  covers  the  whole  of  the  south- 
east Asia  area.  I  distinctly  disagree  with  the 
administration  policy. 

As  I  have  stated  repeatedly,  thla  was  a 
policy  which  the  President  inherited,  and 
from  which  I  hoped  he  would  disengage 
himself.  He  inherited  it  from  the  Elsenhower 
admlnlsuatlon,  from  John  Foster  DuUes, 
when  we  picked  up  the  fiasco  the  French  had 
engaged  In  with  the  loss  of  over  100.000  young 
lives.  We  contributed  vast  sums  of  money  to 
that  operation.   It  was  obviously  a  failure. 

Now  we  have  escalated  it.  as  could  be  fore- 
seen, and  as  I  In  fact  did  foretell,  and  as 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  foretold,  into  an  all- 
out  war  In  southeast  Asia.  Regrettably,  the 
end  is  not  yet.  I  am  extremely  fearful  about 
the  situation. 

This  Is  a  moment  when  patriotic  passions 
are  aroused,  and  it  seems  indicated  that  we 
should  do  whatever  the  President  asks. 

It  Is  very  painful  for  those  of  us  who  dis- 
agree with  the  policy.  I  felt  it  was  wTong 
In  the  beginning  and  have  repeatedly  stated 
for  5  months  that  I  thought  it  was  wrong, 
and  that  we  should  continue  to  try  to  find 
a  peaceful  solution;  that  we  should  take  the 
issue  to  the  United  Nations,  and  seek  a  ce.ise 
tire.  It  Is.  as  I  have  said,  painful  not  to  sup- 
port the  President,  but  I  cannot  do  so  In 
good  conscience  under  the  blanket  terms  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  Morse.  As  the  Senator  knows,  last 
night  it  WAS  Impossible  for  him.  because  of 
a  previous  appointment,  to  be  present  when 
I  paid  my  high  respects  to  him  for  his  cour- 
age, statesmanship,  and  leadership  in  this 
matter  for  many  months  past.  I  said  last 
night  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  had 
put  the  issue  squarely. 

Now.  in  a  very  few  momenta,  the  Senator 
from  Alasku  h.is  summarized  succinctly  the 
major  points  of  the  address  I  have  been  mak- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  last  hour 
and  15  minutes.  1  wish  to  formalize  those 
points  before  I  come  to  the  next  major  Issue 
which  I  sh.ill  discuss  in  my  speech. 

What  I  have  said  expresses  my  views  as  to 
the  power  that  would  be  granted  to  the 
President  In  the  resolution.  It  is  what  I  have 
called  an  undated  declaration  of  war.  I  sum- 
marize the  points  as  follows: 

First,  the  unlimited  l:inguage  of  the  reso- 
lution would  authorize  acts  of  war  without 
specifying  countries,  places,  or  times.  That 
language  c.innot  be  reconciled  with  article  I. 
section  8  of  the  Constitution.  It  amounts,  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  l.iw,  to  a  predated  declara- 
tion of  war. 

Next,  as  I  said  last  night,  we  have  armed 
forces  in  South  Vietnam,  some  20,000,  or 
more,  apparently,  with  the  niimber  increas- 
ing by  planeload  after  planeload. 

Seniitors  can  bemoan  and  warn  against  a 
land  war  In  Asia,  but  the  resolution  would 
put  the  United  States  In  the  middle  of  the 
Vietnam  civil  war,  which  Is  basically  a  land 
war. 

Under  the  resolution  Congress  would  give 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  great 
authority,  without  coming  to  the  Congress 
and  obtaining  approval  by  way  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  to  carry  on  a  I.ind  war  in  South 
Vletn.im.  The  choice  Is  left  up  to  him. 

As  I  said  last  night,  the  interesting  thing 
is  that  South  Vietiuim,  with  a  population  of 
15  million,  and  an  armed  force  of  400.000  to 
450.000  men.  h.^s  been  unable,  through  all 
the  years  of  the  holocaust  In  South  Vietnam, 
to  put  down  a  Vletcong  force  of  a  maximum 
of  35.000  men.  The  Pentagon  and  the  State 
Department,  in  testifying  before  the  com- 
mittee, say  the  number  probably  does  not  ex- 


ceed 25.000.  We  have  to  have  more  than 
20,000  American  boys  over  there,  to  die  In 
whatever  numbers  they  are  killed,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  win  that  war.  And  for  whom? 

Mr.  President,  the  leaders  of  this  Govern- 
ment keep  talking  about  freedom  In  South 
Vietnam.  There  is  not  one  lota  of  freedom 
in  South  Vietnam,  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
people,  by  and  large,  do  not  know  what  the 
word  means.  I  quoted.  In  a  speech  the  day 
before  yesterday,  a  letter  I  received  from  a 
Republican  Memt>€r  of  Congress,  in  full  sup- 
port of  the  position  I  have  taken  on  this 
Issue.  I  paraphrase  It,  although  the  quo- 
tation Is  already  In  the  Record.  He  said  that 
the  average  man  of  North  or  South  Vietnam 
would  not  know  what  democracy  looked  like 
If  he  met  it  on  the  main  street  of  Saigon. 
Tlie  difference  between  their  governments 
is  like  the  difference  between  tweedledum 
and  tweedledee.  But  both  are  Interested  in 
the  next  bowl  of  rice. 

That  is  why  this  Senator  has  been  plead- 
ing for  years,  in  connection  with  foreign 
policy,  that  the  great  need  of  the  United 
States  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  la  to 
export  economic  freedom,  and  to  stop  ex- 
porting military  aid,  for  our  military  aid 
makes  Communists.  Prepare  the  seedbeds  of 
economic  freedom  for  the  masses  of  the 
people  of  any  country  and  we  prepare  for 
the  growth  of  freedom.  Unless  the  people  are 
first  economically  free,  they  cannot  be  politi- 
cally free;  and.  what  is  more  Important,  they 
will  never  understand  p>olltical  freedom  until 
they  are  first  economically  free. 

There  Is  great  danger  now  that  Congress 
wUl  give  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  power  to  carry  on  whatever  type  of 
war  he  wishes  to  wage  in  southeast  Asia. 
That  is  why  I  said.  In  answer  to  an  argument 
that  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
yesterday,  apparently  some  colleagues  are 
laboring  under  the  illusion  that  perhaps  the 
resolution  would  reduce  the  danger  of  fight- 
ing a  land  war  In  Asia.  There  Is  not  a  word 
in  the  resolution  that  has  any  bearing  on  the 
subject.  To  the  contrary,  the  broad,  sweep- 
ing, sanction  of  power — note  my  language, 
because  it  cannot  be  done  legally — the  broad. 
arbitrary,  sweeping  power  Congress  is  sanc- 
tioning for  the  President  would  in  no  way 
stop  him  from  sending  as  many  American 
boys  as  he  wants  to  send  into  South  Viet- 
nam to  make  war. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  said  over 
and  over  again,  and  as  I  have  joined  him  In 
saying,  all  South  Vietnam  is  not  worth  the 
life  of  a  single  American  boy;  and  the  killing 
of  a  single  American  boy  in  South  Vietnam 
is  an  unjustified  killing.  It  ought  to  stop.  It 
is  not  going  to  stop  until  we  turn  our  war- 
making  policy  Into  a  peacekeeping  policy. 
It  is  not  going  to  stop  until  we  insist  that 
our  alleged  allies  in  SEATO  come  in  with  as 
many  divisions  of  peacekeeping  units  as  are 
necessary  to  keep  the  belligerents  apart.  It 
is  not  going  to  stop  until  the  United  Na- 
tions, under  the  procedures  of  international 
law.  can  come  in  and  keep  the  peace  and 
set  up  whatever  controls  are  needed,  by 
way  of  United  Nations  trusteeships  if  neces- 
sary, to  bring  that  war  to  an  end. 

This  result  will  not  be  achieved  by  unila- 
teral military  action.  It  makes  me  sad  to 
have  to  say  It.  but  I  am  satisfied  that  history 
will  record  this  horrendous  mistake  of  the 
United  States  in  Its  false  assumption  In  the 
year  1964  that  it  could  supplant  in  South 
Vietnam  military  control  by  Asiatics  with 
military  control  by  the  United  States. 

We  could  never  win  such  a  war.  We  might 
win  military  victory  after  military  victory. 
If  we  did  not  stop  the  escalation,  we  would 
kill  millions  of  people,  because  the  escala- 
tion, step  by  step,  would  lead  to  all-out 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  Red  Chinese 
cities.  When  we  were  through,  we  should 
have  killed  millions,  and  won  military  vic- 
tory alter  military  victory,  but  we  should 
still  have  lost  the  war. 


The  United  States  can  never  dominate  and 
control  Asia,  with  800  nUUion  people  lu 
China  alone.  That  kind  of  war  would  create 
a  hatred  for  the  United  States  and  for  the 
white  man  generally  that  would  persist  for 
centuries.  Dominating  Asia,  after  destroying 
her  cities  and  killing  her  millions  by  bomb- 
ings— that  is  the  danger  that  we  are  walking 
Into — would  not  make  the  white  man  su- 
preme in  Asia,  but  only  hated. 

We  know  what  the  floods  of  human  history 
do.  Eventually  the  white  man  will  be  en- 
gulfed  in   that   Asiatic   flood   and   drowned. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  should  be  so  short- 
sighted. It  Is  difficult  to  follow  the  processes 
of  International  law.  I  suppose  the  saddest 
announcement  that  has  been  made  recently 
Is  that  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations.  Mr.  U  Thant.  from  Burma,  who  Is 
not  even  a  shadow  of  the  great  world  states- 
man who  preceded  him.  Dag  Hammarskjold. 
He  announced  in  Washington  yesterday  his 
grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Security 
Council  could  help  resolve  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  never  know  until 
such  procedures  are  tried.  The  Secretary 
General  should  have  been  using  his  voice 
and  his  influence  to  persuade  the  Security 
Council  to  carry  out  its  obligations  under 
the  charter.  Not  a  word  has  been  heard  from 
the  Secretary  General  in  regard  to  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  Secretary  General  knows  the  power  of 
the  General  Assembly  if  the  Security  Council 
Is  Incapacitated  by  a  Russian  veto.  I  repeat 
what  I  have  said  for  many  months  past  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  put  Russia 
on  the  spot.  Let  her  exercise  her  veto,  if  she 
dares.  The  rest  of  the  world  will  be  her  Judge. 
We  did  not  find  her  following  that  course  In 
the  Middle  East,  or  In  Cyprus,  or  in  the 
Congo. 

I  was  highly  disappointed  by  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  the  abdication  of  the  leader- 
ship and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  In 
the  unfortunate  statement  he  made  In  Wash- 
ington yesterday. 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  make,  by  way  of 
summary,  is  that  the  fear  expressed  by  some 
Senators  in  this  debate  against  involvement 
in  a  land  war  means  no  more  than  the  reser- 
vation expressed  in  1954.  that  we  should  not 
become  militarily  involved  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  did  not  intend  then  to  do  any  of  the 
things  we  are  now  doing  in  South  Vietnam. 
but  we  have  done  them.  That  pious  expres- 
sion of  intention  in  1954  came  to  naught. 
This  policy  is  sucking  us  into  military  In- 
volvement deeper  and  deeper,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  suck  us  in.  under  this  resolution. 
deeper  and  deeper. 

Mr.  President,  you  and  I  will  be  gone  In 
a  few  years;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  end 
of  the  ro.id  that  we  are  traveling  today  will 
be  the  engulfment  and  drowning  In  world 
history  of  the  influence  of  the  white  man  In 
Asia.  If  we  follow  this  course  of  action. 

I  despair  frequently  at  the  fact  that  so 
often  people  in  positions  of  responsibility  are 
Inclined  to  think  only  of  the  present,  and 
not  a  century  hence.  Yet.  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  matters  of  foreign  policy  and  the 
roots  of  peace  or  war.  we  need  to  remember 
that  the  seed  we  plant  today,  be  it  a  seed 
of  jjeace  or  seed  of  war.  is  the  seed  that  will 
Anally  come  to  fruition  in  a  blossoming 
plant,  perhaps  a  100  years  hence. 

I  say  most  respectfully  and  sadly  that  In 
my  Judgment,  in  this  resolution,  we  are 
planting  seeds  not  of  peace,  but  of  war.  Those 
who  will  follow  us  in  the  years  to  come  will 
cry  out  In  anguish  and  desp.ilr  in  criticism 
over  the  mistake  that  was  made  in  1964  when 
the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Why  do  we  do  It?  I  do  not  know.  We  are 
dealing  here  basically  with  a  civil  war  be- 
tween conflicting  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 
So  many  In  this  debate  have  overlooked  the 
geographic  problem.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
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prior  to  the  Geneva  accord  of  1954  North 
Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  were  one  people. 
One  could  go  Into  North  Vietnam  today. 
after  he  had  been  in  Saigon,  and  think  that 
he  was  still  in  South  Vietnam.  He  would  feel 
the  same  way  if  he  first  went  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  then  to  Saigon.  They  are  the  same 
people.  Unfortunately,  as  a  result  of  the 
partition  under  the  Geneva  accord  In  1954. 
they  were  divided  into  two  countries.  North 
Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam. 

Many  of  the  people  In  South  Vietnam  who 
are  Inv'olved  in  this  civil  war  have  close  rela- 
tives in  North  Vietnam.  One  reason  why  the 
military  dictator-puppet  whom  we  are  sup- 
porting m  South  Vietnam.  Khanh,  is  having 
so  much  difficulty  with  the  mass  of  the 
people — and  he  is  having  a  serious  dlffl- 
cultv— is  his  insistence  that  he  must  stage  a 
blood  bath  In  North  Vietnam.  He  will  never 
get  the  support  of  the  people,  because  a  blood 
bath  would  kill  the  relatives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  in  South  Vietnam;  and 
vice  versa. 

It  Is  a  tragedy  that  the  Vletcongs  try  to 
subvert  South  Vietnam,  but  that  is  a  reality. 
The  solution  Is  not  the  exercise  of  military 
might.  As  a  critic  of  De  Gaulle  on  many 
points.  I  say  that  the  sad  fact  is  that  the 
De  Gaulle  solution  is  far  superior  to  the 
American  solution.  The  solution  is  a  political 
and  economic  solution,  not  a  military  solu- 
tion De  GauUe  is  right.  We  should  go  to  the 
conference  table.  We  should  not  take  the 
American  position  that  we  will  go  to  the  con- 
ference table  only  after  we  dominate  the 
battlefield. 

If  we  ever  establish  that  principle,  we 
shall  have  assassinated  the  rule  of  law  as  an 
Instrumentality  for  settling  disputes  among 
nations.  If  we  ever  take  the  postllon  that  we 
must  first  dominate  the  battlefield,  that  we 
must  be  in  control,  that  our  orders  must  be 
carried  out,  then  going  to  a  conference  table 
will  mean  only  that  the  dominating  author- 
ity tells  the  others  at  the  conference  table 
what,  in  effect,  Adlal  Stevenson  unfortu- 
nately said  in  the  sad  speech  he  made  some 
weeks  ago  before  the  Security  Council — that, 
in  effect,  we  are  going  to  do  what  we  think 
is  necessary,  and  the  others  can  like  It  or  not. 
When  he  did  tliat.  as  I  said,  he  extinguished 
his  lamp  of  world  statesmanship. 

We  caniiOt  follow  the  theory  that  under- 
lies the  present  policy  of  our  Government: 
namely,  that  until  we  first  dominate  the 
battlefield,  we  will  not  follow  De  Gaulle's 
suggestion  to  settle  this  dispute  at  the  con- 
ference table.  De  Gaulle  is  right.  This  prob- 
lem will  never  be  settled  except  by  a  political 
and  economic  settlement.  It  can  never  be 
settled  by  the  imposition  of  the  military 
might  of  The  United  States  upon  Asia. 

Mr.  Grueninc.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MoasE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

Mr.  Gruening.  As  I  have  said  on  previous 
occasions,  my  mall  has  been  running  several 
hundred  to  one  in  favor  of  withdrawal;  In 
favor  of  the  policies  I  have  urged.  Only  this 
morning,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  number  of 
telegrams  which  relate  to  the  pending  Joint 
resolution.  I  shall  read  one  of  them  into  the 
Record.  It  comes  from  OaVtiand.  Calif.: 

"O.MCLAKD.  C.\LiP..  August  6,  1964. 
•'Senator  Erxest  Gruening. 
•■Washington.  D.C.: 

"The  statement  of  policy  of  Oakland's 
Women  for  Peace  representing  400  women  In 
regard  to  Vietnam.  Because  US.  military  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam  endangers  world  peace 
and  because  the  American  people  have  not 
been  properly  Informed  about  the  magnitude 
and  significance  of  our  Involvement,  there- 
fore we  urge  full  public  discussion  and  con- 
gressional debate  to  explore  nonmllitary  al- 
ternatives to  the  problems.  We  urge  that  the 
United  Nations  be  employed  to  negotiate 
settlement  and  we  urge  that  the  14-natlon 
committee  set  up  by  the  Geneva  conference 


be  reconvened  to  Implement  the  United  Na- 
tions settlement. 

"Oakland  Women  for  Peace." 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  number  of  other 
messages,  which  if  time  permits,  should  be  in 
the  Record.  They  are  from  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
Van  Nuys,  Calif  ..from  a  professor  at  Denison 
University,  from  New  York  City,  from  Cam- 
bridge, Mass..  from  Fresno.  Calif.,  from 
Richmond,  Calif.,  several  from  Washington. 
D.C..  from  South  Kortright,  N.Y.,  from 
Framingham,  Mass.,  from  Berkeley.  Calif., 
from  Kemberton.  Pa.,  from  Baltimore,  Md.. 
from  Falrlawn.  N.J..  from  South  Laguna 
Beach.  Calif.,  from  Null  Valley.  Calif.,  from 
Flushing.  N.Y..  from  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  yield,  to  enable  me  to  clarify 
the  procedural  situation? 

Mr.  Gruening.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  wish  to  yield  the  floor  and 
save  the  remaining  time  for  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  use  for  the  final  rebuttal,  after  the 
proponents  of  the  Joint  resolution  have  used 
their  hour.  We  have  only  8  minutes  left. 

The  telegrams  are  Important.  Senators  will 
find  in  the  Record  10  pages  of  telegrams  that 
I  received  yesterday  in  response  to  the  speech 
I  delivered  the  night  before  last  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  Joint  resolution. 

I  am  satisfied  that  at  the  grassroots  of 
America  the  people  pre  overwhelmingly  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  My  mall  Is  runn-ng  more  than 
100  to  1  in  support  of  our  position. 

I  shall  yield  the  floor;  and  later,  at  the 
close  of  the  debate,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  make  the  flnal  statement. 

Senators  who  are  pleading  for  the  passage 
of  the  Joint  resolution  are  thinking  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  that  re- 
spect. I  have  complete  confidence  in  and  high 
regard  for  President  Johnson,  and  shall  cam- 
paign with  all  my  heart  for  his  reelection 
next  November.  I  think  he  is  dead  wrong  on 
this  Issue.  The  most  loyal  service  I  can  render 
any  President  is  to  disagree  with  him  when 
I  think  he  Is  wrong  and  to  try  to  correct  his 
mistaken  course  of  action. 

Mr.  President,  on  yesterday  I  asked  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  cross 
section  of  the  mess.iges  that  I  had  received 
In  connection  with  the  position  I  had  taken 
on  the  predated  declaration  of  war  resolu- 
tion In  respect  to  Asia  which  pa-ssed  Just  a 
few  minutes  ago. 

I  said  that  they  were  all  favorable  except 
two.  Two  of  them  had  questioned  the  human 
source  of  my  paternity.  I  did  not  think  that 
under  those  circumstances  they  would  be 
very  fitting  messages  to  Insert  in  the  Record. 

Maintenance  of  Internationai,  Peace  and 
SECtTRtTT  IN  Southeast  Asia 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution  (S  J.  Res.  189)  to  pro- 
mote the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  Keating.  Mr.  President,  the  unpro- 
voked attacks  on  U.S.  vessels  In  international 
waters  by  armed  PT  boats  from  North  Viet- 
nam rightly  led  to  a  strong  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  Although  there 
had  been  some  suggestion  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  the  first  attack  might  be 
an  isolated  incident,  there  was  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  the  second  attack  2  days 
later  by  an  undetermined  number  of  North 
Vietnamese  PT  boats  in  the  early  evening 
signaled  a  new  covirse  of  action  by  Vietnam 
Communists,  perhaps  a  calculated  effort  to 
escalate  the  conflict  in  Asia  or  perhaps  a 
probing  operation  to  test  the  strength  of 
the  U.S.  reaction. 

President  Johnson's  strong  and  unequivo- 
cal statement  followed  by  the  action  now 
taken  should  answer  some  of  the  questions 
that  may  be  asked  by  our  friends  and  ene- 


mies around  the  world  as  to  what  the  United 
States  will  do.  Even  more  specifically  the 
retaliation  against  coastal  facilities  in  North 
Vietnam  which  supported  the  raiding  PT 
boats  should  make  clear  to  them  that  Com- 
munist forces  In  Asia  are  embarked  upon  a 
collision  course  in  which.  If  necessary,  the 
full  strength  of  the  U.S.  military  will  be 
brought  to  bear.  This  resolution  confirms 
the  support  of  Congress  for  a  firm  policy  of 
resistance  to  Communist  aggression  in  south- 
east Asia. 

It  is  ciu-lous.  and  perhaps  something  more 
than  a  coincidence,  that  In  recent  years  the 
greatest  cold  war  crises  have  come  in  the 
months  immediately  preceding  an  American 
election.  The  process  of  free  elections  and 
political  campaigns  is  alien  to  Communist 
experience,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Com- 
munists misinterpret  the  sharp  revival  of 
partisan  political  activity  as  a  sign  of  divi- 
sion and  mistrust  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  my  Judgment,  the  members 
of  the  Republican  Party  have  a  particularly 
heavy  responsibility  to  make  clear  at  this 
time  their  full  support  and  bipartisan  back- 
ing for  the  action  undertaken  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  defense  of  free 
world  Interests.  This  -.-he  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  have  done.  For  my  part.  I 
should  like  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  I 
stand  100  percent  behind  the  President.  He 
has  my  prayers  for  the  heavy  responsibility 
he  bears  at  this  time  and  my  assistance  and 
support  in  whatever  way  can  be  most  use- 
ful to  our  Nation's  security. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  and  will  always  be 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  policies  which  have  brought  us  to  the 
present  Impasse.  There  are.  and  always  will 
be.  differences  as  to  the  future  direction 
and  detail  of  American  policy  in  southeast 
Asia.  But  when  the  moment  arrives  that  It 
is  necessary  to  order  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  into  action,  the  President 
is  Commander  In  Chief.  The  allegiances  of 
the  Nation  are  to  him.  And  the  entire  Nation 
Joins  in  mourning  the  American  airmen  lost 
in  action  during  this  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  actions  pose  the  threat  of  expanded 
military  operations  In  Asia.  What  should  the 
long-term  policy  of  the  United  States  be  If 
we  should  be  faced  with  prospect  of  conflict 
with  Red  China?  I  do  not  believe  this  conflict 
is  upon  us  today,  but  undoubtedly  the  situa- 
tion today  Is  more  explosive  and  more  dan- 
gerous than  It  was  a  week  ago.  The  guns  of 
August  have  again  resounded  through  the 
world  and  none  can  tell  the  flnal  result. 
Prompt  retaliation  was  necessary 

But  in  the  long  run,  American  policies  to- 
ward Asia,  both  the  free  nations  of  Asia 
and  the  Communist  aggressors,  must  not  be 
determined  merely  by  speedy  reaction  to 
Communist  offensives.  For  the  future,  the 
United  States  must  determine  whether  we 
will  defend  the  Independence  of  the  nations 
of  southeast  Asia  at  any  cost  and  with  any 
force,  or  whether  our  military  and  political 
policies  win  be  strictly  limited.  This  will  be 
a  major  international  issue  for  years  to  come. 
It  should  be  thoroughly  explored  not  only 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment but  In  full  coordination  and  consulta- 
tion with  Members  of  Congress  and  with  the 
full  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  complete  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  our  Government  to  handle 
any  immediate  crisis  In  southeast  Asia,  but 
the  long-term  crisis  must  be  settled  only 
after  long-term  and  penetrating  analysis  in 
which  all  of  the  factors  are  thoroughly 
weighed  by  all  of  those  who  bear  a  part  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  free- 
dom and  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

Through  this  resolution  the  Congress  la 
making  clear  Its  present  support  for  our  Com- 
mander m  Chief  at  the  moment  of  conflict. 
It  Is  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  action  that 
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has  been  taken,  but  It  la  not  a  blank  check 
for  policies  that  might  In  future  be  carried 
on  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  other  cases,  without  full  consulta- 
tion by  the  Congress.  It  Is  not  a  blank  check 
authorizing  U.S.  military  actions  against  Red 
China,  nor  is  It  a  blank  check  authorizing 
guerrilla  activities  or  other  actions  on  the 
part  of  the  C3overnment  of  South  Vietnam. 
It  Is  not  a  blank  check  authorizing  other 
nations  in  Asia  to  pursue  independent  mili- 
tary actions  which  are  not  in  clear  defense 
of  their  own  territories. 

In  sort,  Mr.  President,  this  resolution  ex- 
presses the  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  resist  aggression  against  our  forces 
or  our  allies  In  Asia.  It  reemphaslzes  the 
principles  of  the  UN.  Charter  condemning 
aggression.  It  should  also  be  used  as  a  clear 
call  for  support  from  our  allies  in  Asia  and 
elsewhere  who  should  not  be  slow  to  recog- 
nize that  any  attack  upon  the  U.S.  7th  Fneet 
Is  Indeed  an  attack  upon  every  free  nation  in 
Asia  that  looks  to  US.  naval  forces  for  help 
and   security. 

Mr.  Grueninc.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  Keating.  I  have  only  5  minutes.  I  wish 
to  complete  my  statement.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  have  time  In  his  own  right  to 
reply. 

The  Presidino  OmcER.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  Keating.  Help  and  coordination  of  pol- 
icies with  other  free  nations  of  Asia  are  Im- 
portant steps  in  the  search  for  long-term 
peace  In  the  area.  In  the  Immediate  crisis, 
the  long-term  problems  and  needs  must  not 
be   neglected 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask  that  the  time 
for  the  calling  of  the  quorum  be  charged  to 
me. 

The  E^REsroiNG  Oiticer.  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  Mansield.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  on  the  resolution  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  President,  for  some  months 
It  has  appeared  to  me  that  an  expansion  of 
military  operations  in  southeast  Asia  was 
Inevitable  I  have  been  skeptical  of  the  re- 
peated assurances  of  high  government  offi- 
cials that  no  such  expansion  was  contem- 
plated. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  to  those  officials. 
Including  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
that  I  was  opposed  to  an  expansion  of  the 
war. 

The  decision,  however,  was  not  mine  to 
make  The  decision,  and  also  the  responsi- 
bility for  expanding  such  military  operations, 
rest  squarely  with  the  President,  under  the 
authority  delegated  to  him  by  the  Congress 
over  the  years. 

The  President  has  now  made  such  a  deci- 
sion and  has  assumed  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  still  apprehensive  over 
the  outcome  of  his  decision.  But,  since  It 
has  been  made,  I  feel  that  I,  as  an  American 
citizen,  can  do  no  less  than  support  the 
President  In  his  capacity  as  leader  of  our 
Nation. 

I  believe  that  our  country  will  be  in  greater 
Jeopardy  if  we  do  not  now  support  his  deci- 
sion. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  fears  I  have 
entertained  over  the  past  few  months  may 
prove  to  have  been  groundless.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  President's  action,  taken  evi- 
dently In  the  belief  that  vigorous  action  now 
will  save  more  lives  than  It  will  cost,  will 
prove  to  be  correct. 
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Mr.  Presl^witrl  shall  support  the  Joint 
resoWfl&R'even  though  I  still  regard  the 
doiislon  of  President  Johnson  with  mis- 
givings. It  is  a  very  difficult  decision  to  make, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  can 
afToVd  to  take  a  position  opposing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  exercising  the 
power  which  we.  under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  through  our  legislative  bodies, 
have  delegated   to  his  office. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask  again  that  the 
time  for  the  calling  of  the  quorum  be  charged 
to  me. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  (Mr.  Brewster  in 
the  chain.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  President,  I  note  the  pres- 
ence in  the  Chamber  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  FtlbrightI.  We  almost  ex- 
hausted him  yesterday  by  keeping  him  on 
the  floor  to  answer  questions. 

I  believe  that  a  very  Important  question 
Is  raised  by  Mr.  Reston's  article  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  this  morrilng  In  respect  to  our 
relationship  with  the  South  Vietnamese  Pre- 
mier, General  Khanh.  Mr.  Reston  writes  of 
the  pattern  which  we  followed  In  respect  to 
the  Formosa  resolution  In  1954.  I  know  the 
inhibitions  of  secrecy  and  the  eflects  upnDn 
national  policy  In  all  these  respects.  We  may 
assume  that  our  Government  is  taking  the 
necessary  precautions  so  that  the  broad  sup- 
port— to  use  a  Juridical  term — which  we 
would  give  to  the  President  In  respect  to  the 
extended  operations  of  a  military  character 
In  this  area  of  the  world,  is  not  an  action 
by  which  our  freedom  of  control  may  be 
taken  away  by  actions  to  which  the  Khanh 
regime  may  commit  us  for  practical  purposes. 
But  we  would  have  a  right  to  assume  in 
voting  the  Joint  resolution  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  taking  the  necessary  precautions 
to  see  that  whatever  commitment  was  under- 
take Is  our  own,  and  that  we  shall  not  be 
forced  into  a  position  of  broadening  that 
commitment  against  our  will  because  the 
country  In  whose  Interest  we  are  working  so 
hard  will  commit  us  beyond  what  we  wish 
to  be  committed  to  as  a  practical  matter. 

In  short,  to  be  very  practical,  suppose  we 
are  faced  with  a  situation  in  which  the  South 
Vietnamese  position  should  be  Jeopardized 
by  Its  own  extension  of  the  struggle  beyond 
Its  own  capacity  to  wage  a  successful  war  In 
North  Vietnam.  Then  what  would  happen  In 
terms  of  our  commitment  and  the  commit- 
ment which  our  President  Is  empowered  to 
undertake  anyhow,  but  which  we  would  sup- 
port In  the  Joint  resolution? 

Mr  FtTLBRiGHT  As  a  practical  question, 
there  Is  the  closest  cooperation  between  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  and  our  rep- 
resentatives, particularly  our  Ambassador, 
General  Taylor  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
probability,  or  even  a  possibility,  that  they 
can  commit  us  beyond  what  our  own  i>eople 
believe  to  be  In  the  Interest  of  our  common 
effort. 

There  Is  some  distinction  between  the  pres- 
ent situation  and  the  declared  policy  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  during  the  time  of  the 
Formosa  resolution.  As  the  Senator  well 
knows.  It  was — and  perhaps  It  still  Is — his  de- 
clared intention  to  retake  the  mainland  of 
China.  That  was  a  question  of  considerable 
concern.  That  Government  had  quite  a  large 
army  of  its  own.  and  perhaps  had  greater 
capabilities  than  presently  exist  In  South 
Vietnam. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  substance  to 
the  fear  that  the  Vietnamese  could  Involve 
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us  beyond  the  point  where  we  ourselves  wish 
to  be  Involved.  I  do  not  think  a  full  scale  or  a 
substantial  invasion  or  extension  of  the  war 
without  our  approval  and  assistance  could  be 
mounted.  No  such  invasion  has  been 
mounted.  I  do  not  know  that  there  Is  any 
prospect  of  it.  That  is  a  question  which  I 
believe  is  in  the  held  of  tactics,  on  which  I  am 
not  competent  to  comment  at  the  moment. 
But  on  the  political  aspect  of  the  question,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  substance  to  the 
fear  that  the  South  Vietnamese  may  lead  us 
down  a  road  that  we  do  not  wish  to  travel. 
It  is  a  question  of  Judgment  as  to  what  Is 
the  wise  road  to  follow,  of  course. 

The  question  will  remain  one  of  great  dif- 
ficulty until  It  can  be  settled.  I  do  not  believe 
there  Is  any  reason  for  such  a  fear  at  the 
present  time. 

I  share  with  the  Senator,  as  we  all  do,  nerv- 
ousness over  these  resolutions.  I  think  It  Is 
caused  by  nervousness  about  war  in  general. 
It  Is  not  because  of  the  specific  individual  In- 
volved. We  are  all  nervous  about  the  expan- 
sion of  the  war.  I  know  the  President  Is. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  President,  v.'lll  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
me,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas' 

Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  Presidlng  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  I  am  sure  the  President 
shares  our  concern.  Great  concern  and  ap- 
prehension are  always  created  by  the  break- 
ing out  of  violence  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator whether  we  have  a  right  to  feel  satis- 
fied that  our  Government  has  taken  or  will 
take  the  necessary  precautions  to  see  that 
we  shall  not  be  committed  beyond  the  ex- 
tent to  which  we  wish  to  be  committed  by 
the  local  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
Itself. 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  I  believe  we  have,  both 
in  the  past  and  presently.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  probability  of  their  going 
off  and  involving  us  where  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  involved.  I  believe  we  can  maintain 
complete  ccntrol  over  our  own  commitments. 

Mr.  Javits.  I  believe  that  Is  a  definitive 
answer.  I  accept  it  as  such.  I  believe  other 
Senators  will  do  likewise.  Again  I  appeal  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  with  respect  to 
the  role  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  the  question,  which,  in  my  Judgment, 
begins  rather  than  ends  when  we  pass  the 
Joint  resolution.  I  hope  that,  before  the  de- 
bate is  over,  the  Senator  will  give  us  some 
definitive  statement  of  his  own  feeling,  so 
that,  within  the  proper  area  of  legislative 
oversight,  those  of  us  who  wish  to  vote  yea 
on  the  resolution  may  look  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  keep  its  hands  on 
the  controls,  as  far  as  the  Constitution  and 
the  practice  of  the  Congress  allows,  in  respect 
to  the  troublesome  questions  which  we  have 
raised  in  the  debate,  such  as  the  present  one 
with  respect  to  General  Khanh  and  his 
regime  and  the  concurrence  of  our  allies. 
continuous  consultation,  and  the  other 
questions. 

Mr.  FtTLBRiGHT.  I  should  like  to  make  two 
statements  which  I  believe  are  appropriate. 
First,  both  the  present  administration  and 
the  previous  administration  have  been  very 
good  about  reporting  to  us  and  briefing  us 
about  the  situation.  I  do  not  believe  there 
has  been  any  tendency  to  withhold  anything. 
I  do  not  believe  that  at  any  time  when  rep- 
resentatives of  the  administration  came  to 
brief  us  and  we  requested  Information  they 
have  refused  to  divulge  it.  In  many  cases 
they  themselves  have  initiated  such  a  re- 
quest as  far  as  the  Information  goes. 

Second,  the  more  important  point  In  this 
case.  I  believe.  Is  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration went  to  great  lengths  to  find  the  best 
equipped  and  qualified  men  to  send  to  Viet- 
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nam.  I  personally  felt  great  satisfaction  in 
the  selection  of  U.  Alexis  Johnson  to  be  our 
civilian  representative.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
experienced  men  we  have.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  does  not  have  a  high  regard  for  General 
Taylor.  After  all,  on  these  difficult  subjects 
there  is  no  way  of  enacting  a  law  promul- 
gating a  rule  which  would  be  self-executing. 
We  must  rely  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  wis- 
dom, Judgment,  and  experience  of  those  ac- 
tually in  charge.  I  believe  that  is  the  most 
reassuring  aspect  of  the  question.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  sent  two  of  the  best  men  avail- 
able into  this  very  critical  area. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Will  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee continue  to  play  an  active  role  in  re- 
spect of  the  question?  I  believe  an  affirmative 
answer  would  be  a  real  assurance  to  all  of  us. 
Mr.  FtJLBRicHT.  I  do  not  wish  to  mislead 
anyone.  As  the  Senator  knows,  our  role  is 
one  of  an  advisory  nature.  Information  Is 
submitted  to  the  committee.  The  adminis- 
tration has  never  held  anything  back,  to  my 
knowledge.  It  has  been  frank.  We  have  an 
opportunity  to  advise  them,  and  that  Is  all. 
We  cannot  direct  or  force  them.  Even  within 
the  committee,  as  the  Senator  knows,  there 
are  some  very  sharp  differences  of  opinion. 
So  all  we  can  do  It  to  advise  with  them, 
which  we  have  done. 

On  questions  of  Importance,  the  admin- 
istration has  consulted,  In  addition  to  the 
conomlttee  or  the  senior  members  of  the 
committee,  and  the  lepdership  of  both 
Houses.  We  have  the  further  assurance  of  the 
majority  leader,  the  minority  leader,  the 
whips,  and  senior  members  of  the  commit- 
tees of  both  Houses. 

Mr.  J.\vrrs.  If  information  Is  not  volun- 
teered, will  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
call  and  get  it? 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  Yes;  we  have  and  do. 
Mr.  jAvrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  yield  some  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Wlscotisin? 

Mr.  FtTLBRiGHT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  we  re- 
maining? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  9  minutes. 

Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.  How  much  time  would  the 
Senator  like? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  do  not  understand  the 
Chair's  response.  I  thought  30  minutes  were 
left. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  there  Is  a  time 
limitation.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  23 
minutes,  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  9 
minutes. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  all 
that  extra  time,  but  I  want  to  be  fair.  I  do 
not  have  that  much  time.  I  would  be  glad  to 
use  it.  but  I  want  to  be  fair.  The  time 
started  running  at  10  o'clock.  I  finished  at 
7  minutes  to  11.  I  believe.  I  will  take  the 
time  if  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  does  not 
want  it. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  an  amendment  to  sug- 
gest. If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  accepted 
it,  I  would  vot€  for  the  resolution.  If  it  were 
not  accepted,  I  might  not.  So  whose  time 
should  I  take? 

Mr.  FuLERiGHT.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
yield  the  Senator  time. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  Chair  have  the 
time  reversed? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Parliamentar- 
ian Informs  the  Chair  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  7  minutes  left. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  not  to  take  up 
all  the  time,  would  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  an  amendment 
to  offer  which  might  make  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion a  little  better,  but  still  unacceptable  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I? 


The  Presiding  Officer.  Twenty-three  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Morse.  For  the  good  of  the  cause,  I 
win  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
and  any  colloquy  I  may  have  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  excerpts  from  the  President's  address, 
a  column  from  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  by  Chalmers  Roberts,  a  column  from  to- 
day's New  Yo'k  Times  by  James  Reston,  a 
column  from  the  Wiishlngton  P'36t  by  Mar- 
quis Childs,  and  a  reprint  of  an  editorial  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  I  have  read  the 
Record.  There  was  some  colloquy  on  the  floor 
yesterday.  I  noticed  that  every  Senator  who 
spoke  had  his  own  personal  interpretation  of 
what  the  Joint  resolution  means. 

One  Senator  yesterday  stated  for  the 
Record  that  he  understands  the  resolution 
to  mean  that  there  will  be  no  more  privileged 
sanctuaries. 

Another  Senator  Interprets  the  resolution 
to  mean  that  It  would  authorize  the  Chief 
Executive  to  eliminate  any  aggression,  future 
and  present.  Some  Senators  Interpret  this 
language  to  mean  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam;  others  Interpret  it  to  mean  aggres- 
sion directly  against  our  military  forces. 

Another  Senator  Interpreted  the  Joint  reso- 
lution to  mean  tliat  It  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  no  change  Is  suggested  by  Congress 
in  the  present  mission  in  South  Vietnam — 
the  mission  that  has  been  ours  for  10  years, 
which  is  to  supply  advisers,  technical  advice, 
and  materiel,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent, viable  regime,  so  that  we  can  with- 
draw our  forces;  and  that  it  has  not  been 
our  mission  in  the  past  10  years  to  sub- 
stitute our  military  forces  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces,  nor  to  Join  with  them 
In  a  land  war.  nor  to  flght  their  battle  for 
them,  nor  to  substitute  our  Government  for 
theirs. 

This  10-year-old  limited  mission  can  be 
legitimately  defended  as  a  resixinsibility  of 
ours  to  assist  free  and  Independent  nations; 
and  it  can  be  legitimately  questioned,  too. 
because  of  the  geographic  location  of  that 
mission. 

In  any  event.  I  am  most  disturbed  to  see 
that  there  is  no  agreement  in  the  Senate  on 
what  the  Joint  resolution  means.  I  would  like 
to  see  it  clarified. 

If  we  are  telling  the  public  by  this  resolu- 
tion that  It  is  our  responsibility  X.-0  use  our 
forces  to  win  a  war  in  southeast  Asia 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  5  minutes  of 
the   Senator   from   Wisconsin   have   expired. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon to  yield  me  some  time. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President.  I  am  willing  to 
make  a  deal  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
If  I  rteld  the  Senator  4  minutes,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  yield  him  some  time? 

Mr.  Ft-LBRicHT.  We  have  only  7  minutes. 

Mr.  DiHKSEN.  All  the  time  for  the  quorum 
calls  came  out  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  did  not  ask  that  It  come  out 
of  the  time  of  the  other  side,  I  did  not  ask 
for  any  quorum  call.  I  am  willing  to  enter 
into  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
the  time  taken  for  the  quorum  calls  be  not 
counted. 

Mr.  Dirksen.  Perhaps  we  should  find  out 
how  the  timekeeper  can  change  the  record. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  specifically  said  I  would  re- 
serve time  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 


The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  will 
state  It. 

Mr  Dirksen.  Is  it  the  understanding  of  the 
Chair  that  the  last  hour  was  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two  leaders  for  dis- 
position as  they  saw  fit;  and  Is  it  also  correct 
that  the  Ume  for  the  quorum  calls  was  taken 
out  of  our  time? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  1  hour  was  to  be 
divided  between  the  leadership.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  a.greement,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the  time 
used  during  the  quorum  calls  was  taken  out 
of  that  1  hour. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  say  most  respectfully  that 
quorums  calls  were  asked  for  by  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Dirksen.  What  happened  to  my  half 
hour? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  proponents  did  not  have 
any  speakers  for  the  resolution.  That  is  why 
they  suggested  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  Let 
us  be  frank  about  It.  We  have  speakers 
against  the  resolution.  I  shall  not  deny  my 
colleague  from  Alaska  an  opportunity  to 
close  the  debate  on  the  resolution.  It  Is  now 
20  minutes  to  1.  Do  Senators  still  wish  to 
vote  at  1  o'clock?  How  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  15  minutes  remaining.  Very 
briefly  let  the  Chair  state  that  1  hour  was 
allotted  to  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader.  It  was  not  understood  that  the 
time  was  to  be  divided  between  them. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  will  reserve  10  minutes  of  my 
time  for  the  Senator  from  Alaska  |Mr, 
Grueninc]  .  The  Senators  from  Arkansas  and 
Illinois  may  have  the  rest  of  the  time  and 
use  it  as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Dirksen.  Out  of  whose  time  Is  that 
to  come? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  have  15  minutes.  I  am  re- 
serving 10  minutes  for  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  7  minutes. 

Mr  Morse.  I  will  give  the  Senator  5  min- 
utes of  my  time. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would 
accept  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  with  the  understanding- 
ing  that  the  time  that  I  have  reserved  for 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  will  be  protected. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  view  of  the  differing  In- 
terpretations which  have  been  put  upon  the 
Joint  resolution  with  respect  to  what  the 
sense  of  Congress  Is,  I  should  Uke  to  have 
this  point  clarified.  I  have  great  confidence 
in  the  President.  However,  my  concern  is  that 
we  m  Congress  could  give  the  Impression  to 
the  public  that  we  are  prepared  at  this  time 
to  change  our  mission  and  substantially  ex- 
pand our  commitment.  If  that  is  what  the 
sense  of  Congress  is,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
resolution.  I  therefore  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  if  he  would  consent 
to  accept  an  amendment,  a  copy  of  which 
I  have  supplied  him  I  shall  read  it  into  the 
Record: 

"On  page  2,  line  3.  after  the  word  'That* 
Insert  '(a) '. 

"On  page  2,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following- 

•'  '(b)  The  (Congress  also  approves  and  sup- 
ports the  etTorts  of  the  President  to  bring  the 
problem  of  peace  In  southeast  Asia  to  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  Presidents  declaration  that  the  United 
States,  seeking  no  extension  of  the  present 
mllitarv  conflict,  will  respond  to  provocation 
in  a  ma'nner  that  is  "limited  and  fitting".  Our 
continuing  policy  Is  to  limit  our  role  to  the 
provision  of  aid,  training  assistance,  and  mil- 
itary advice,  and  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that,  except  when  provoked  to  a  greater  re- 
sponse, we  should   continue   to  attempt  to 
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avoid  a  direct  military  Involvement  In  the 
Boutheast  Asian  conflict.'  " 

Ttds  amendment  is  not  an  interlerence 
with  the  exercise  of  the  President's  consti- 
tutional rights.  It  Is  merely  an  expression 
of  the  sense  of  Congress.  Would  the  Senator 
accept  the  amendment? 

Mr.  FvLBHiciHT.  It  states  fairly  accurately 
what  the  President  has  said  would  be  our 
policy,  and  wliat  I  stated  my  understanding 
was  as  to  our  pwUcy;  also  what  other  Sena- 
tors have  stated.  In  other  words,  It  states 
that  our  response  should  be  appropriate  and 
limited  to  the  provocation,  which  the  Sena- 
tor states  as  "respond  to  provocation  in  a 
manner  that  Is  limited  and  fitting."  and  so 
forth.  We  do  not  wish  any  political  or  mili- 
tary bases  there.  We  are  not  seeking  to  gain 
a  colony.  We  seek  to  Insure  the  capacity  of 
these  people  to  develop  along  the  lines  of 
their  own  desires.  Independent  of  domina- 
tion by  communism. 

The  Senator  has  put  Into  his  amendment 
a  statement  of  policy  that  Is  unobjection- 
able. However,  I  cannot  accept  the  amend- 
ment under  the  circumstances.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  Is  contrary  to  the  Joint  resolution, 
but  It  Is  an  enlargement.  I  am  Informed 
that  the  House  Is  now  voting  on  this  resolu- 
tion. The  House  Joint  resolution  la  about  to 
b«  preeented  to  us.  X  cannot  accept  the 
amendment  and  go  to  conference  with  It, 
and  thus  take  responsibility  for  delaying 
matters. 

I  do  not  object  to  It  aa  a  sta:ement  of 
policy.  I  believe  it  Is  an  accurate  reflection 
of  what  I  believe  la  the  Presidents  policy. 
Judging  from  his  own  statements.  That  does 
not  mean  that  as  a  practical  matter  I  can 
accept  the  amendment.  It  would  delay  mat- 
ters to  do  so.  It  would  cause  confusion  and 
require  a  conference,  and  present  us  with  all 
the  other  difficulties  that  are  involved  In 
this  kind  of  legislative  action.  I  regret  that 
I  cannot  do  It.  even  though  I  do  not  at  all 
disagree  with  the  amendment  as  a  general 
statement  of  policy. 

Mr.  Nexson.  Judging  by  the  Record  of  yes- 
terday, many  Senators  do  not  Interpret  the 
resolution  In  the  same  way. 

Mr.  PriLBRicHT.  Senators  are  entitled  to 
have  different  views.  However,  most  members 
of  the  committee,  with  one  or  two  e.xcep- 
tlons,  interpret  It  the  same  way. 

The  PREsroiNO  OmczR.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  Ptlbright  Differences  of  Interpreta- 
tion are  necessarily  always  present.  I  think 
the  Senator's  statement  la  a  fair  statement. 

"ExHiBrr  I 

"[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  4, 1964] 
"The  President's  Address 

"My  fellow  Americans,  as  President  and 
Commander  in  Chief,  It  is  my  duty  to  the 
American  people  tJ  report  that  renewed  hos- 
tile actions  against  U  S.  sh!f>s  on  the  high 
seas  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  have  today  re- 
quired me  to  order  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  Take  action  in  reply. 

"The  Initial  attack  on  the  destroyer  Mad- 
dox  on  August  2  was  repeated  today  by  a 
number  of  hostile  vessels  attacking  two  U.S. 
deetroyers  with  torpedoes. 

"The  destroyers  and  supporting  aircraft 
acted  at  once  on  the  orders  I  gave  after  the 
Initial  act  of  aggression. 

"We  believe  at  least  two  of  the  attacking 
boats  were  sunk.  There  were  no  U.S.  losses. 

"The  performance  of  commanders  and 
crews  In  this  engagement  Is  In  the  highest 
tradition  of  the  US.  Navy. 

"But  repeated  acts  of  violence  against  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  must  be 
met  not  only  with  alert  defense  but  with 
fKJSltlve  reply. 

".'icnoN  NOW  IN  txEctrrioN 

"That  reply  Is  being  given,  as  I  spieak  to 
you  tonight.  Air  action  Is  now  In  execution 
against  gunboats  and  certain  supporting  fa- 


cilities In  North  Vietnam  which  have  been 
used  In  these  hostile  operations. 

"In  the  larger  sense,  this  new  act  of  aggres- 
sion aimed  directly  at  our  own  forces  again 
brings  home  to  all  of  us  in  the  United  States 
the  importance  of  the  struggle  for  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia. 

"Aggression  by  terror  against  the  peaceful 
villages  of  South  Vietnam  has  now  been 
Joined  by  op>en  aggression  on  the  high  seas 
against  the  United  States  of  America. 

"The  determination  of  all  Americans  to 
carry  out  our  full  conunltment  to  the  people 
and  to  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
will  be  redoubled  by  this  outrage.  Yet  our 
response  for  the  present  will  be  limited  and 
fitting. 

"We  Americans  know — although  others  ap- 
pear to  forget — the  risk  of  spreading  conflict. 

"We  still  seek  no  wider  war.  I  have  in- 
structed the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  this 
{josition  totally  clear  to  friends  and  to  ad- 
versaries and.  Indeed,  to  all. 

"I  have  Instructed  Ambassador  Stevenson 
to  raise  this  matter  immediately  and  urgent- 
ly before  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

"CONGRESSIONAL    RESOLUTION    .*SKED 

"Finally.  I  have  today  met  with  the  leaders 
of  both  parties  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  I  have  Informed  them  that  I  shall 
immediately  request  the  Congress  to  pass  a 
resolution  making  It  clear  that  our  Govern- 
ment Is  united  In  Its  determination  to  take 
all  necessary  measures  In  support  of  freedom 
and  In  defense  of  peace  In  southeast  Asia. 

"I  have  been  given  encouraging  assurance 
by  these  leaders  of  both  parties  that  such  a 
resolution  will  be  promptly  Introduced, 
freely  and  expeditiously  debated,  and  passed 
with  overwhelming  support. 

"And  just  a  few  minutes  ago  I  was  able  to 
reach  Senator  Goldwater  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  he  has  expressed  his  support  of  the 
statement  that  I  am  making  to  you  tonight. 

"It  Is  a  solemn  responsibility  to  have  to 
order  even  limited  m.llltary  action  by  forces 
who.se  overall  strength  la  as  vast  and  as  awe- 
some as  those  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"But  It  Is  my  considered  conviction,  shared 
throughout  your  Government,  that  firmness 
In  the  right  Is  Indispensable  today  for  peace. 

"That  firmness  will  always  be  measured. 
Its  mission  Is  peace." 


"[From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  7,  1964] 

"Land  War   Feared — Congressional   Doubts 

Strong  DESPrrE  Accord 

"(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
"The  Congress  Is  about  to  pass  a  resolution 
upholding  the  President's  hand  In  a  foreign 
crisis  but  once  again  what  the  resolution 
says  Isn't  everything  that  is  In  congressional 
minds. 

"Back  in  1955  the  Senate  was  so  unhappy 
over  the  prospects  of  war  with  China  that 
the  then  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Senator  Walter  George,  of 
Georgia,  had  to  give  a  public  assurance  that 
the  Formosa  resolution  gave  no  power  to 
Adm.  Arthur  Radford,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  that  only  President 
Eisenhower  would  act  under  Its  terms. 

"This  year  a  Democratic  Congress  will  up- 
hold a  Democratic  President,  and  the  Re- 
publicans, now  led  by  a  man  who  wants 
victory  in  Vietnam,  will  back  him,  too. 

"land  war  fr^red 

"The  Senate  debate  yesterday  made  amply 
clear  that  what  Members  fear  now  Is  escala- 
tion of  the  current  crisis  to  a  point  where 
President  Johnson  might  decide  to  send 
American  troops  to  fight  a  land  war  in  Asia. 

"That,  said  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Chairman  J.  William  Pulbricht.  is  'the  last 
thing  we  would  want  to  do."  But.  rightly, 
he  could  give  no  assurance  that  it  would 
not  happen. 


"The  probability,  however,  is  that  it  will 
not  happen,  no  matter  what  the  Communists 
in  either  Hanoi  or  Pelplng  now  decide  to  do. 
At  first  glance  tiiat  may  seem  encouraging 
but,  in  fact.  It  means  a  limitation  on  the 
options  that  would  be  open  to  the  President. 

"There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  around  Wash- 
ington for  a  long  time  about  the  "Never 
Again  Club,"  a  term  applied  to  those,  chiefly 
in  the  military  but  also  among  civilian  lead- 
ers outside  the  Pentagon,  who  say  we  should 
never  again  face  Red  China  In  a  land  war 
as  we  did  in  Korea.  To  some,  there  also  is 
an  Implication  that  nuclear  weapons  should 
be  used  next  time. 

"SENATORIAL  MEMBERS 

"It  sounded  yesterday  as  though  the  club 
h.is  a  lot  of  senatorial  members,  too,  on 
the  antl-land-war  point  though  no  one  was 
advocating  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

"But  if  massed  armies  are  ruled  out — and 
the  thousands  of  American  soldiers  we  al- 
ready have  in  South  Vietnam  are  not  such 
an  army— the  United  States  has  only  air  and 
seapow3r  to  apply  against  the  Communists 
whose  strength,  as  demonstrated  In  Korea, 
lies  in  massed  armies. 

"We  do  not  yet  know  what  Hanoi  and 
Peiping  will  do  but  It  would  be  very  suprls- 
ing  if  they  accepted  the  American  reprisal 
without  response.  Their  ability  to  respond, 
given  limited  air  power  and  minor  sea  power, 
most  probably  would  have  to  be  in  the  form 
of  land  army  action  unless  It  were  limited 
to  harassment,  murder,  and  sabotage  In 
South  Vietnam  against  Americans  and 
American  Installations. 

"In  short,  while  Congress  is  worrying  about 
the  United  States  being  bogged  down  in  a 
land  war  in  Asia,  the  very  avoidance  of 
that — given  a  major  Cv,mmunist  response — 
could  lead  to  major  American  air  and  naval 
assaults  on  Communist  territory. 

"MILITART    OF   DIPLOMATIC? 

"Unraveling  the  tangle  of  events  that  led 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boat  at- 
tacks is,  for  the  moment,  something  for  the 
historians,  since  the  story  goes  back  a  dec- 
ade and  more. 

"The  immediate  problem  facing  the  John- 
son administration  is  whether.  If  there  Is  a 
major  Communist  retort,  the  United  States 
should  increase  the  fury  of  its  response  or 
whether  it  should  attempt  to  find  some  dip- 
lomatic solution. 

"It  Is  questionable,  however,  whether 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  U  Thant's 
new  suggestions  v^lll  be  any  more  attractive 
than  General  de  Gaulle's  earlier  ones,  given 
the  total  Asian  Communist  hostility  toward 
the  United  States. 

"The  exultation  of  victory,  even  In  small 
doses,  is  a  heady  business.  Anyone  now  In- 
clined to  exaltation  had  better  think  twice 
because  there  are  unlikely  to  be  any  mean- 
ingful cheap  victories  In  Asia  In  a  military 
sense. 

"The  signs  of  concern  that  showed  yes- 
terday In  the  Senate  Chamber,  rather  than 
the  overwhelming  votes  expected  today  for 
the  resolution  Itself,  will  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  President  and  his  as- 
sociates at  the  White  House,  the  State  De- 
partment, and  the  Pentagon." 

"[From  the  New  York  T.mes,  Aug.  7,  19641 
"Some  Fundamental  Questions  About 
Vietnam 
"(By  James  Restcn) 
"Washington.  August  6. — The  Nation  has 
united  quickly  behind  the  President's  strong 
military  action  in  Vietnam,  but  unity  and 
speed.  Important  as  they  are  in  the  present 
crisis,  should  not  muffle  some  fundamental 
questions  about  the  future  political  and  mili- 
tary relationships  In  that  area. 

"First,  should  there  not  be  a  formal  pub- 
lic undertaking  by  the  South  Vietnnmese 
Government  that  the  military  we.ipons  sup- 
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plied  by  the  United  States  will  not  be  used 
in  offensive  measures  against  Communist 
North  Vietnam  witiiout  the  advance  con- 
sent of  the  United  States? 

"Second,  should  not  the  United  States  give 
a  similar  formal  undertaking  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam? 

"Tliird.  is  the  mission  of  the  United  States 
In  South  Vietnam  to  provide  arms  and  ad- 
vice to  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam, 
as  stated  ofliclally  in  the  past,  or  is  Presi- 
dent Johnson  now  asking  for  a  congressional 
resolution  that  would  authorize  him  to  take 
any  military  measures  ho  pleases  in  all  of 
southeast  Asia  at  the  request  of  any  south- 
east Asian  ally? 

"the  FORMOSA    PRECEDENT 

"The  official  view  here  Is  that  It  Is  not 
helpful  to  raise  such  questions  when  the 
United  States  must  act  together  in  a  hurry, 
but  the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief, 
has  the  power  to  repel  any  new  sudden  at- 
tack, as  he  did  last  weekend,  and  it  may  be 
wise  to  take  .\  day  or  two  to  analyze  where 
we  are  and  where  we  are  going. 

"Obviously,  no  formal  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  could 
be  permitted  to  interfere  with  each  govern- 
ment's right  of  self-defense.  No  American 
destroyer  captain  under  Communist  attack 
is  going  to  be  asked  to  wireless  Saigon  for 
permission  to  defend  himself,  and  no  South 
Vietnamese  military  unit  defending  South 
Vietnam  is  Roing  to  be  asked  to  get  permis- 
sion from  the  United  States  before  firing  on 
its  attackers. 

"However,  any  attack  on  North  Vietnam  by 
either  the  United  States  or  the  South  Viet- 
namese clearly  involves  the  possibility  of  re- 
taliation by  the  Communists  on  both,  and 
thus  should  be  launched  only  by  Joint  agree- 
ment. 

"This  principle  of  Joint  action  in  mutual 
danger  was  appended  to  the  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  China  signed  here  In  December  of 
1954. 

"At  that  time.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  and 
Amb.tssador  George  K.  C.  Yeh.  of  the  Chinese 
Republic,  exchanged  letters,  the  key  para- 
graph of  which  read  as  follows: 

"  In  view  of  the  obligations  of  the  two 
p.irties  under  the  said  treaty,  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  use  of  force  from  either  of  these 
,"reas  (Formosa  or  the  offshore  islands)  by 
either  of  the  pirties  affects  the  other,  it  Is 
agreed  that  such  use  of  force  will  be  a  matter 
of  Joint  agreement,  subject  to  action  of  an 
emergency  character  which  is  clearly  an  exer- 
cise of   the   Inherent  right   of  self-defense.' 

"It  is  stated  here  officially  that  there  Is  al- 
ready an  'understanding'  with  the  South  Vi- 
etnamese Premier.  MaJ.  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh, 
that  he  will  not  attack  North  Vietnam  with- 
out our  consent,  and,  of  course,  the  United 
States  controls  the  arms  and  the  gasoline 
necessary  for  any  prolonged  att.ack,  but  since 
General  Khanh  has  recently  been  waging 
an  open  propaganda  campaign  for  an  attack 
on  the  North,  it  Is  not  clear  why  the  exist- 
ing understanding  should  not  be  stated  for- 
mally and  publicly. 

"After  all,  even  fairness  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese requires  advance  consultation,  at 
least,  before  any  assault  on  the  enemy's 
territory. 

"JOHNSON'S     POWERS 

'"The  proposed  congressional  resolution,  as 
It  now  stands,  is  a  more  delicate  matter.  It 
could  easily  be  amended  to  Include  the  prin- 
ciple of  Joint  agreement  on  any  attack  on  the 
North,  but  amending  it  to  restrict  the  Presi- 
dent's action  further  Is  more  difficult,  and 
maybe  it  should  not  be  done. 

"But  it  should  at  least  be  recognized  what 
the  resolution  now  authorizes.  It  says  that 
the  United  States  regards  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security  In  southeast  Asia  as 
vital  to  its  national  Interest  and  to  world 
peace.  And  it  adds: 

"  "The  United  States  Is.  therefore,  prepared 


as  the  President  determines,  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps,  including  the  use  of  armed  force, 
to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  stat*  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  In  defense  of  its  free- 
dom.' 

"This  is  a  little  different  from  merely  send- 
ing arms  and  "advisers'  to  South  Vietnam. 
It  would  approve  any  military  action  as  the 
President  determines  in  any  part  of  south- 
east Asia,  Including  military  action  in  sup- 
port of  any  nation  in  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  (whose  military  support  of  South 
Vietnam  has  been  virtually  nil),  provided 
our  military  action  were  sought  and  the 
President  approved. 

"Maybe  this  Is  what  the  country  wants  and 
there  is  a  good  case  to  be  made  for  It,  but 
even  In  the  hurry  to  get  the  resolution  passed 
there  shouldn't  be  much  objection  to  look- 
ing at  what  It  says  and  what  it  doesn't  say." 

"[From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  7,  1964] 

"Vietnam  of  1964  Recalls  Korea  of  1950 

"(By  Marquis  Childs) 

"The  really  deep  trouble  in  Vietnam  lies 
outside  the  scope  of  American  sea  and  air 
power.  The  great  question  is  whether  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  has  the  will  to  go 
on  fighting  on  the  ground  against  Commu- 
nist guerrillas  after  17  years  of  almost  un- 
remitting v.'arfare. 

"Before  the  naval  action  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  evidence  was  accumulating  that  war 
weariness  and  political  dissension  in  Saigon 
had  raised  grave  doubts  about  the  future. 
Hints  were  coming  from  the  military  clique 
headed  by  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh  that  the 
United  States  would  have  to  take  a  much 
larger  share  of  the  burden,  including  even 
direct  participation  In  combat. 

"On  the  recommendation  of  Gen.  Maxwell 
D.  Taylor,  the  new  Ambassador  In  Saigon, 
Washington  moved  to  increase  the  number 
of  American  military  advisers  from  16,000  to 
22,000.  They  were,  it  was  reported,  empow- 
ered to  fire  back  If  fired  on.  No  one  can 
say  whether  this  will  be  enough. 

"At  the  same  time,  disturbing  rumors  have 
circulated  In  Saigon  about  a  new  coup  to 
replace  General  Khanh.  If  the  worst  should 
happen,  the  Johnson  administration  faces  an 
awesome  choice — sending  In  large  numbers  of 
American  combat  troops  or  expanding  the 
war  with  massive  bombing  In  the  north. 
The  risks  in  either  course  are  Incalculable. 
To  get  out,  a  tlilrd  choice,  seems  Impossible  In 
view  of  what  has  gone  before  and  In  the 
light  of  politics  in  the  presidential  year. 

"The  beginning  of  the  Koreati  war  14  years 
ago  comes  vividly  to  mind.  The  atmosphere 
then  was  very  much  what  It  is  today.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  were  rallying 
around  President  Truman  and  promising 
him  support  against  Communist  aggression. 
Robert  A.  Taft,  minority  leader  in  the  Sen- 
ate, gave  reluctant  assent  despite  his  strong 
Isolationist  convictions.  It  was  a  moment  of 
pyatrlotic  fervor  in  which  Mr.  Truman,  by  al- 
most unanimous  opinion,  emerged  as  a  strong 
and  decisive  President. 

"But  that  mood  quickly  r.Itered.  As  the 
woefully  untrained  American  troops  that 
were  rushed  from  Japan  were  pushed  back 
almost  off  the  Korean  Peninsula  with  fear- 
ful   casualties.    It    became    'Truman's    war.' 

"By  the  1952  campaign  and  the  disaster 
resulting  from  the  massive  Chinese  Invasion. 
this  was  the  chief  line  of  Republican  attack. 
General  Elsenhower  could  say  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  that  Midwestern  farm  boys 
should  stay  at  home  and  let  Asians  fight 
Asians. 

"Mr.  Truman  had  resisted  the  demand  to 
bomb  the  privileged  sanctuary  across  the 
Yalu  River.  He  had  shown  marked  restraint 
out  of  concern  thnt  the  war  would  be  en- 
larged to  a  global  scale.  He  was  damned 
from  hell  to  breakfast  for  that  restraint. 

"There  Is  one  Important  difference  today. 


In  1950,  Mr.  Truman  went  to  the  United 
Nations  before  responding  to  the  North 
Korean  attack.  By  a  piece  of  luck,  the  Soviet 
delegate  was  absent,  so  that  the  Security 
Council  could  pass  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
U.N.  to  Join  in  resisting  aggression.  This 
time  the  United  States  struck  first. 

"Except  for  the  Communist  nations,  al- 
most every  U.N.  member  approved  a  Joint  de- 
fense of  Korea.  Even  neutralist  India  sent 
an  Imbulance  unit.  If  a  widened  conflict  de- 
veloped in  Vietnam,  this  country  will  find  it 
hard  to  rally  support.  It  ^^"111  have  the  look 
of  a  war  waged  by  white  men  against  Asians. 

"That  Is,  In  effect,  what  President  de  Gaulle 
has  been  saying — that  the  war,  as  it  Is  cur- 
rently being  fought,  cannot  be  won.  The 
French  tried  for  nearly  7  years,  beginning  In 
1947,  and  they  sacrificed  the  cream  of  St. 
Cyr,  their  West  Point,  In  the  vain  effort.  Un- 
happily, De  Gaulle's  prescription  for  ending 
the  war  has  been  based  on  a  formula  of  neu- 
tralization that  sounds  like  surrender. 

"Three  long-term  consequences  of  a  greatly 
enlarged  war  In  Asia,  If  It  comes  to  that,  are 
unforeseeable.  The  most  Important  single 
event  of  the  last  2  to  3  years  has  been  the 
split  between,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China, 
with  reverberation  throughout  the  Commu- 
nist world.  In  recent  weeks  that  split  has 
seemed  to  be  Irreconcilable.  It  could  be 
healed  by  a  war  between  the  United  States 
and  China.  Expert  opinion  here  Is  that  Mos- 
cow would  stop  short  with  condemnation  of 
American  moves. 

"But  that  Is  conjecture.  As  often  In  the 
past,  the  most  baffling  and  frustrating  ele- 
ment In  the  new  crisis  Is  the  enigma  of  Red 
China.  American  policy  has  walled  off  a 
nation  of  600  or  700  miliion  people  and  what 
goes  on  in  the  fastness  of  Peiping  16  as 
mysterious  as  what  may  be  happening  on 
Mars.  That  may  have  been  Inevitable  after 
Korea.  But  it  Is  today  a  tragic  commentary  on 
the  darkness  that  cloaks  the  dubious  future 
in  Asia." 


"[From  a  Milwaukee  Journal  editorial.  Aug. 

6.  1964,  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times] 

"Appeal  for  Restraint 

"It  may  be  that  the  North  Vietnamese, 
with  the  backing  of  Communist  China,  were 
testing  the  American  will.  If  so,  they  have 
their  answer. 

"There  Is  some  danger  that  this  country 
may  tend  to  overreact  to  North  Vietnamese 
stings  because  of  our  political  situation. 
President  Johnson  has  been  under  attack  for 
whfit  opponents  call  a  'no  win"  policy  In 
southeast  Asia.  He  has  been  unwisely  urged 
to  escalate  the  war. 

"Under  such  circumstances,  a  President 
can  be  handicapped  in  making  vital  deci- 
sions. President  Johnson  will  need  courage 
and  patience  and  restraint  to  keep  the  Na- 
tion from  the  wider  war  that  he — and  all 
who  realize  what  modern  war  Is — wish  to 
avoid." 

Maintenance  op  Intkrnational  Peace  and 
Security  in  Southeast  Asia 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  189)  to  pro- 
mote the  maintenance  of  International  peace 
and  security  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  has  my  time 
expired? 

Tlie  Presiding  Officeb.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  Morse.  In  fairness  to  the  Senator  from 
Ala-ska,  I  cannot  yield  any  more  time. 

Mr.  McNamara.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  ■with  the  time  not  to  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  McNamara.  I  withhold  It. 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  Presiding  Officeb.  The  Senator  will 
state  It. 
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Mr.  PuLBRicHT,  Since  the  House  ha*  passed 
a  Joint  resolution  which  I  understand  la 
Identical  to  our  resolution,  by  a  vote  of  414 
to  0,  with  one  Member  voting  present,  and 
the  House  joint  resolution  has  now  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate,  is  It  proper  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  up  the  House  joint 
resolution  and  substitute  It  for  the  Senate 
joint  resolution? 

The  Presiding  Oiticeb.  It  Is  proper  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  up  the  House 
joint  resolution,  and  to  vote  on  the  House 
Joint  resolution  In  lieu  of  the  Senate  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  Morse.  TemfKirarlly,  I  shall  have  to 
object.  When  the  time  has  been  e.xhausted. 
If  the  Senator  wishes  to  renew  his  request, 
I  may  not  object.  I  do  not  wish  to  sacrifice 
any  more  of  our  time.  I  object. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  FVLBRicHT.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  Presidinc  Ofticeh.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PuxBRiGHT.  What  happened  to  my  7 
minutes?  Every  time  I  Inquire  as  to  how 
much  time  I  have  left,  the  time  goes  down 
by  5  minutes.  I  was  not  talking  on  my  time. 
I  was  responding  to  a  question  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin.  I  did  not  yield  myself 
any  time  to  respond  to  the  question.  I  do  not 
see  how  I  can  possibly  have  used  any  time. 

The  Presidino  Officer.  The  Chair's  state- 
ment as  to  the  remaining  time  Is  based  on 
what  the  Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FruBRiGHT.  Perhaps  his  watch 

The  Presidino  Officer.  All  these  discus- 
sions take  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  It  depends  on  whose  time  it 
Is.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  did  not  yield 
any  time. 

Mr.  Morse.  This  Is  becoming  ridiculous. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  agreement 
be  extended  for  an  additional  10  minutes, 
with  that  time  made  available  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FVlbricht.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Smathers.  Mr.  President,  I  voted  for 
this  resolution  In  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee yesterday,  and  I  expect  to  support  it 
when  we  vote  In  the  Senate  today. 

In  the  committee  I  had  the  occasion  to 
commend  the  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara.  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen- 
eral Wheeler,  and — of  course — the  President 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  action  which 
they  took  In  response  to  the  unprovoked, 
premeditated,  and  deliberate  att.icks  made 
on  our  naval  ships  on  the  2d  of  August  and 
again   on   the   night    of  the   4th   of   Auirust. 

The  facts  are  Indisputable.  At  the  time 
of  the  first  attack  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
PT  boats  on  the  U  S.S.  Maddoi  on  August  2, 
the  U.S.S.  Maddox  was  something  In  the 
neighborhood  of  25  to  30  miles  offshore  op- 
erating In  International  waters  In  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin.  According  to  the  testimony,  the 
commander  of  the  U-S.S.  Maddox  had  some 
Information  that  this  attack  might  develop 
Bjxd  he  was  seeking  to  avoid  any  contact  with 
the  PT  boats,  yet  they  pursued  and  overtook 
him,  firing  torpedoes  at  his  ship  and  subee- 
quently  coming  alongside  and  strafing  him 
with     50-caUber    machlneguns. 

The  U5.S.  Maddox  returned  the  fire,  dam- 
ftglng  seriously  one  of  the  PT  boats.  It  was 
shortly  after  this  occasion  that  we  were 
briefed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  as  to 
just  what  had  transpired.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara told  us  of  plans  to  contlniie  to  oper- 
ate our  naval  ships  In  the  International 
waters  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  and  said  that 
now  the  President  had  given  orders  for  the 
ships  and  men  not  only  to  defend  themselves, 
but  to  shoot  to  destroy.  It  was  shortly  after 
these  orders  went  out  that  we  were  called  to 
the  White  House  and  told  of  the  second  at- 
tack by  a  host  of  North  Vietnamese  PT  boats 


against  not  only  the  U.SS.  Maddox,  but  the 
destroyer  C.  Turner  Joy  which  was  operating 
in  conjunction  with  the  Maddox  some  65 
miles  from  the  nearest  coast. 

After  all  the  facta  were  presented  to  us 
no  responsible  persons  could  arrive  at  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  the  attacks  were 
deliberate  and  Intended  to  be  provocative. 
When  the  President  told  \as  of  his  orders  in 
response  to  the  attack,  It  was  agreed  by  all 
those  present  that  our  retaliation  was  ap- 
propriate. It  was  decisive;  It  was  thorough; 
It  was  quick,  and  yet  It  was  restrained  and  It 
was  measured.  The  punishment  fit  the  crime. 

By  such  action  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  It  clear  that  the  United  States 
was  not  going  to  have  Its  ships.  Its  men,  or 
its  flag,  shot  at  or  attacked  anywhere  In 
the  world  where  we  had  a  legal  right  to  be 
without  quick  and  decisive  response.  This 
action  is,  figuraUvely  speaking,  language 
which  the  Communists  understand.  If  they 
made  a  miscalculation  with  respect  to 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  was  In 
truth  and  In  fact,  as  their  propaganda  had 
Insisted,  a  "paper  tiger,"  they  no  longer 
suffer  from  such  disillusionment.  They  now 
know  for  a  certainty  that  we  will  respond 
totally  and  completely  If  necessary,  to  any 
unwarranted  action  they  may  take  against 
us. 

They  now  understand  that  we  are  con- 
cerned m  southeast  Asia  through  our 
membership  in  the  SEATO  Organization; 
and  that  our  commitments  there  are 
totally  concerned  with  protecting  the  newly 
Independent  countries  of  southeast  Asia  and 
assisting  them  In  achieving  freedom  and 
democracy.  They  now  know  that  we  are  not 
going  to  be  bluffed  or  bullied  out  of  our  com- 
mitments to  our  friends  and  allies  in  that 
area  of  the  world. 

I.  along  with  others,  approved  of  this  ac- 
tion by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
because  I  believe  It  signifies  a  long  needed 
change  In  policy.  It.  In  effect,  states  that 
there  will  never  again  be  a  haven  behind 
which  the  Communists  can  hide  after  they 
have  made  attacks  on  us,  such  as  existed 
in  Korea,  north  of  the  38th  parallel. 

If  we  should  become  Involved  In  stepped- 
up  military  action  In  the  Asiatic  theater, 
and  we  of  course  hope  and  pray  that  we  do 
not,  but  U  we  do,  the  Communists  must 
understand  that  there  will  be  no  sanctuary 
from  which  their  military  forces  can  operate 
with  Impunity. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  those  who  would 
make  these  momentous  decisions  for  the 
Communist  world,  would  understand  that 
the  policy  has  changed. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  delay  the  Senate 
longer.  I  am  sure  each  Senator  has  his  mind 
already  made  up.  I  am  certain  that  a  vast 
majority  of  Members  of  Congress  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  stand  wholeheartedly  be- 
hind this  action  taken  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  am  certain  that  every  Member  of  the 
United  States  Congress  who  votes  for  this 
resolution  recognizes  that  If  we  do  not  make 
such  response — as  we  did  In  this  recent  In- 
stance against  the  North  Vietnamese — there 
win  be  other  more  serious  aggressions  against 
us,  and  others  In  the  free  world.  And  the 
time  would  come  when  we  would  be  forced 
out  of  international  waters,  and  forced  to 
retreat  and  run  from  our  friends  and  allies 
around  the  face  of  the  globe.  This  resolu- 
tion m.ikes  It  clear  that  we  stand  behind  the 
President  in  a  firm  resolve  to  give  whatever 
is  required  in  time,  substance,  money  or  lives 
to  the  protection  of  those  ideals  of  freedom 
which  we  hold  so  dear  and  for  which  this 
Nation  has  so  long  stood.  I  feel  that  each 
Senator  who  supports  this  resolution  recog- 
nizes that  m  being  true  to  our  heritage  we 
have  no  other  course. 

Mr.  FiTLBRiGHT.  I  >-leld  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  last  night  I 
read  In  one  of  the  local  newspapers  a  specu- 


lative article  which  undertook  to  give  this 
subject  something  of  a  partisan  cast.  One  of 
the  expressions  used  was,  'The  President  has 
done  it  again."  That  Is  an  unfortunate  specu- 
lation, because  that  was  not  Involved  In  any 
of  the  discussions  we  have  had  about  the 
Joint  resolution. 

I  attended  the  briefing  at  the  White  House. 
It  lasted  for  almost  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
whole  case  was  laid  on  the  table  by  the 
President,  by  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  There- 
after, there  was  no  limit  on  the  amount  of 
discussion  or  on  the  questions  that  any 
member  of  the  Joint  leadership  from  both 
the  House  and  Senate  might  have  wished  to 
propound,  whether  they  were  addressed  to 
the  Secretaries  or  to  tlie  President. 

When  the  meeting  was  over,  we  discussed 
the  content  of  a  resolution,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  resolution  could  be  modi- 
fled  and  simplified,  if  that  were  necessary  or 
deemed  desirable.  That  was  the  whole  story. 

Before  we  left  the  C.ibinet  room,  the  Presl- 
ent  asked  every  Member  who  was  present 
whether  he  would  give  support  to  the  reso- 
lution. Every  Member  responded.  I  am  rather 
proud  of  the  fact  that  every  Republican  who 
responded  said  that,  speaking  for  himself 
and.  hopefully,  for  the  party,  he  would  sup- 
port the  President  In  his  determination  to 
meet  the  crisis  now  before  us  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

This  is  in  line  with  every  policy  statement 
that  the  minority  policy  commitiee  and  the 
minority  party  have  made  with  respect  to 
foreign  'affairs.  We  have  constantly  empha- 
sized that  all  we  ask.  when  a  decision  Is  pend- 
ing or  a  crisis  is  upon  us.  is  to  be  consulted, 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  offer  alternative 
proposals  and  substitutes.  When  we  have  had 
our  day  In  court  and  the  decision  has  been 
made,  we  are  prepared  to  abide  by  the  deci- 
sion and  to  demonstrate  to  the  whole  wide 
world  that  there  is  no  division  between  the 
Executive  and  Congress  in  repelling  aggres- 
sion aimed  at  our  forces  wherever  we  are 
under  protocol  or  treaty  obligations.  We  have 
religiously  adhered  to  that  posture  and  that 
policy  ever  since. 

The  President  could  have  taken  this  action 
In  his  own  right  as  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
He  does  not  have  to  ask  Congress  about  the 
deployment  of  troops,  submarines,  bombers, 
and  fighter  planes. 

What  Is  involved  is  a  demonstration  that 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government  stand  together  in  an  hour  of 
need  and  threat,  and  when  there  is  peril  In  a 
section  of  the  world  that  could  easily  Jeop- 
ardize the  entire  free  world. 

I  wished  to  make  clear  how  the  minority 
stands,  and  how  It  stood  In  that  briefing  ses- 
sion, and  also  when  this  subject  was  before 
the  various  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House. 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

I  wish  to  affirm  what  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  has  said.  I  was  present  at  the 
briefings.  There  was  not  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  any  kind  of  partisanship  in  any  sense. 
Back  through  the  years,  when  similar  resolu- 
tions have  been  under  consideration,  this 
has  also  been  true.  It  was  true  when  there 
was  a  Republican  administration. 

I  cannot  resist  paying  a  compliment  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSENj.  While  on  certain  matters  he  Is  a 
great  partisan  leader,  nevertheless,  on  all 
matters  affecting  the  security  of  this  coun- 
try, matters  which  are  comparable  to  this 
kind  of  situation,  I  have  never  seen  him  be 
partisan,  either  on  the  floor  or  off  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  He  always  rises  above  partisan- 
ship In  dealing  with  problems  that  directly 
Involve  our  security  and  reserves  his  parti- 
sanship, as  all  of  us  do.  for  less  profound 
subjects  than  those  which  threaten  the  se- 
curity of  our  country.  This  Is,  of  course,  nor- 
mal  and   demonstrates   the  distinction   be- 
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tween  foreign  relations  and  domestic  rela- 
tions. 

I  did  not  see  any  such  article  as  that  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  referred; 
but  If  there  was  such  an  article,  it  was  en- 
tirely in  error,  because  there  was  no  parti- 
sanship, and  none  is  Involved  in  this  meas- 
ure. 

Now  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
House  Joint  resolution.  It  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  414  to  0.  I  do  not  believe  that 
In  a  democracy  unanimity  Is  always  neces- 
sary. Certainly,  It  is  not  necessary  when  we 
are  dealing  with  matters  of  substance  in- 
volving domestic  legislation,  or  even  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  foreign  relations.  However. 
In  the  expression  of  an  advisory  opinion  of 
broad  policy,  which  this  resolution  is,  It  Is 
a  happy  and  fortunate  circumstance  if  there 
can  be  a  high  degree  of  unanimity.  So  I  am 
much  pleased  by  the  House  action.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  approach  that  unanimity.  If 
possible. 

1  realize  that  we  all  have  our  apprehen- 
sions about  what  may  happen  In  South  Viet- 
nam or  elsewhere.  But  fundamentally,  un- 
der our  system,  It  Is  the  President,  as  our 
representative  In  these  activities,  who  must 
necessarily  have  the  dominant  role,  however 
jealous  we  may  be  of  our  own  privileges— 
and  we  rightly  should  be  in  many  areas.  But 
In  dealing  with  the  Nation's  security  or  with 
threatened  warfare,  we  must  rely  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  decisions  of  the  Executive.  We 
always  have  a  reserve  power,  when  we  see 
that  the  President  has  made  a  mistake.  We 
can  always  later  Impeach  him.  If  we  like,  if 
we  believe  that  he  has  so  far  departed  from 
the  sense  of  duty  that  he  has  betrayed  the 
Interests  of  our  country. 

But  essentially  the  Joint  resolution  Is  an 
exhibition  of  solidarity  In  regard  to  the  will 
and  determination  of  this  country  as  a 
whole,  as  represented  in  Congress,  to  support 
the  broad  policies  that  have  been  well  an- 
nounced and  well  described  In  the  words  of 
the  President,  both  recently  and  In  past 
months.  We  are  exhibiting  a  desire  to  sup- 
port those  policies.  That  will  have  a  strong 
psychological  effect  upon  our  adversaries, 
wherever  they  may  be. 

I  believe  the  Joint  resolution  Is  calculated 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  war.  rather  than 
to  spread  It.  as  has  been  alleged  by  some 
critics  of  the  resolution.  I  have  considered 
every  possible  alternative,  both  those  that 
have  been  suggested  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  elsewhere,  and  I  still  have  come  back 
to  my  own  conclusion  that  the  action  that 
was  taken:  the  resistance  that  was  made  In 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin;  the  Joint  resolution 
adopted  In  committee;  and  all  our  actions 
In  this  connection,  are  best  designed  to  con- 
tribute to  the  deterrence  of  the  spread  of 
war. 

No  one  knows.  In  this  uncertain  world, 
whether  the  war  will  spread.  It  could  eas- 
ily spread  because  of  the  determination  of 
our  adversaries,  in  spite  of  anything  we 
might  do.  But  I  sincerely  believe  that  this 
action,  taken  with  such  general  support  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  will  result  In  de- 
termining any  ambitions  or  reckless  adven- 
turesome spirit  on  the  jxart  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  or  the  Communist  Chinese.  So  I 
ask  and  hope  that  Members  of  this  body  will 
support  the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  pwlnt  In  my  re- 
marks certain  editorials  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"(Prom  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune,  Aug.  5,  1964] 
"Intentions  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
"Whatever  the  Vletcong  attack  on  the  U.S. 
destroyer    Maddox   may   mean   about   Com- 
munist Intentions  In  southeast  Asia,  the  de- 


cisive response  It  sparked  both  aboard  the 
warship  and  In  the  White  House  underscores 
the  clear  American  intention  to  stick  by  Its 
commitments   in   that   troubled  area. 

"While  viewing  the  incident  as  serious, 
US.  officials  were  not  sure  what  it  portends. 
It  might  have  been  a  hapless  joy  ride  un- 
dertaken by  a  trio  of  thrill-seeking  patrol 
boat  Jockeys.  It  might  have  been  a  tactical 
maneuver,  a  planned  one-shot  probe  to  test 
U.S.  reflexes  in  a  sensitive  location.  It  might 
have  been  the  opening  gambit  in  a  drive  to 
insulate  coastal  supply  lines  between  mili- 
tarily Important  Lulchow  Peninsula  of  Red 
China  and  North  Vietnam.  Or  It  might  have 
been  a  political  play  to  forestall  pending  divi- 
sion in  the  Communist  ranks  by  increasing 
tensions  in  a  vital  area  of  conflict  between 
East  and  West. 

"Against  this  range  of  possibilities,  the 
U.S.  response  was  at  once  appropriate  and 
cautious.  The  Maddoi's  counteraction 
against  the  three  attacking  torpedo  boats 
and  President  Johnson's  shoot  to  kill  order 
Illustrate  the  Importance  the  United  States 
attaches  to  continuance  of  patrols  In  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin.  That  waterway  has  signifi- 
cant strategic  Importance  as  a  line  of  sup- 
ply for  men  and  material  In  support  of  guer- 
rilla activities  In  South  Vietnam.  And  It  of- 
fers the  readiest  access  for  assault  on  sup- 
ply links  into  North  Vietnam. 

"Orders  to  bolster  and  defend  the  naval 
positions  there  seem  to  mean  that  the  United 
States   Intends    to   stay   right    on   the   Job." 

"[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Tlmes-Dlspatch, 

Aug   6,  1964] 

"The  Moment  of  TRtrrH 

"If  the  ghost  of  John  Foster  Dulles  were 
lurking  In  the  wings  of  the  world  stage  at 
this  climactic  moment,  he  would  smile  grimly 
to  see  his  policy  of  brinkmanship  Imple- 
mented by  the  very  liberals  who  denounced 
his  basic  premise:  namely,  that  the  United 
States  must  dare  to  go  to  the  very  brink  of 
war  in  order  to  halt  the  expansion  of  Red 
imperialism. 

"President  Johnson's  statements  of  the 
past  2  days  revealed  the  deep  reluctance  of 
the  United  States  to  risk  a  major  war.  But  he 
paraphrased  Dulles'  contention  when  he  said 
that  'aggression  unchallenged  Is  aggression 
unleashed.' 

"It  Is  reassuring  to  learn  that  our  NATO 
and  SEATO  allies,  with  the  tentative  excep- 
tion of  France,  agree  that  the  Instant  re- 
taliation ordered  by  Mr.  Johnson  was  un- 
avoidable. Yet  they  expressed  hope  that  Red 
China  will  realize  the  futility  of  provoking 
a  military  showdown  certa'n  to  occur,  should 
Pelping  decide  to  overrun  southeast  Asia. 

"Whether  she  will  do  so  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  whether  Moscow  considers  the 
time  propitious  to  revert  to  Stalinism,  throw 
in  her  lot  with  Red  China,  and  shoot  the 
works  In  a  desperate  gamble  to  destroy  West- 
ern capitalism  and  clear  the  track  for  a  Com- 
munist takeover  of  the  globe. 

"Moscow's  temptation  to  do  so  cannot  be 
dismissed,  but  It  Is  highly  doubtful  that 
Khrushchev — and  Mao,  for  that  matter — 
would  risk  counterrevolutions.  The  peoples 
of  East  and  West  equally  dread  a  nuclear 
war  that  would  exterminate  millions  and.  In 
all  likelihood,  condemn  survivors  to  a  pain- 
ful, lingering  death  on  a  nuclear-contami- 
nated planet. 

"For  the  time  being.  Moscow  has  worked 
Us  comments  obliquely.  Tass,  as  the  Krem- 
lin's mouthpiece,  has  stated  that  competent 
Soviet  circles  resolutely  denounced  the  U.S. 
retaUatory  attack  on  North  Vietnam  as  abso- 
lutely unjustified.  Under  the  circumstances 
some  such  gesture  was  to  be  expected.  It  Is 
to  Moscow's  advantage  to  retain  at  least  a 
perfunctory  alliance  with  Pelping,  If  only  to 
keep  the  West  off  balance,  and  Russian  nu- 
clear weaponry  as  a  bargaining  counter  In 
negotiations  over  Berlin,  Cuba,  and  her  Euro- 
pean satellites. 


"  'Truth  Is  the  fijst  casualty,'  in  any  war,  as 
history  has  redundantly  proved.  The  North 
Vietnamese  propagandists  claim  that  our  re- 
port of  a  second  attack  on  U.S.  destroyers 
was  a  fabrication.  Pelplng's  New  China  News 
Agency  denounced  Johnson's  order  to  bomb 
North  Vietnam  bases  as  a  move  to  enhance 
his  position  In  the  forthcoming  presidential 
election. 

"Both  claims  are  palpably  false;  the  first, 
because  the  approach  of  North  Vietnam's 
torpedo  boats  within  range  of  the  Maddox 
and  Joy  proved  their  Intention  to  Invite  re- 
turn fire;  the  second,  because  the  President's 
decision  to  attack  North  Vietnam  naval  bases 
was  approved  by  leaders  of  both  parties  and 
by  Senator  Goldwater.  Mr.  Johnson's  oppo- 
nent In  the  November  elections. 

"As  the  President  said  yesterday,  at  Syra- 
cuse, in  this  crisis — 'We  are  one  Nation, 
united  and  indivisible."  " 

"I  Prom     the    Atlanta     (Ga.)     Constitution, 

Aug.  4,  1964) 

"Political  Maturity  as  Well  as  Cub  Navy 

Ars  Tested  in  Troubled  Asian  Waters 

"The  unprovoked  North  Vietnamese  attack 
on  the  American  destroyer  Maddox  was  a 
test  both  of  our  naval  preparedness  and  the 
maturity  of  our  diplomatic  judgment. 

"Happily,  we  came  through  both  tests  with 
flying  colors. 

"The  Maddox  herself  was  undamaged,  but 
slie  and  Navy  Jets  scored  hits  on  two  of  the 
PT  marauders.  The  third  was  stopped  cold. 

"Diplomatically,  we  forcefully  restated  our 
position  In  southeast  Asia,  and  President 
Johnson  backed  It  up  with  orders  for  a 
beefed -up  Navy  force. 

"But  the  President,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  declined  to  let  the  incident  trigger  car- 
rying the  war  into  North  Vietnam. 

"The  difficulties  of  conducting  a  wise  for- 
eign policy  and  a  presidential  election  at  the 
same  time  are  well  illustrated  by  the  Inci- 
dent. After  repeated  sniping  from  the  why- 
not-vlctory  crowd,  the  President  must  have 
been  tempted  to  order  direct  retaliation  on 
North  Vietnam.  But  because  of  the  delicate 
involvement  of  Vietnam  In  the  entire  south- 
east Asia  problem,  Mr.  Johnson  exercised 
restraint. 

"The  time  may  Indeed  come  when  there  is 
no  honorable  alternative  to  retaliation  on 
North  Vietnam's  land  bases.  We  should 
never  fall  to  make  that  clear  to  the  Com- 
munists. 

"In  the  meantime,  however.  President 
Johnson  and  the  Navy  have  made  our  posi- 
tion plain: 

"U.S.  ships  have  a  right  to  sail  In  Inter- 
national waters.  They  will  defend  that  right 
with  Immediate  return  of  fire  against  any 
attacking  vessel. 

"North  Vietnamese  are  probing  America 
for  any  signs  of  weakness  and  dlssentlon  dtir- 
Ing  this  political  year.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
none  of  our  homegrown  politicians  give  the 
Reds  any  comfort  with  scatterbrained  pro- 
posals." 


"(From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
Aug.  6.  1964] 

"United  States  Answer  to  Aggression 

"The  U.S.  response  to  what  President  John- 
son called  deliberate  and  unprovoked  attacks 
on  American  destroyers  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
was  fitting  in  selectivity,  proper  In  applica- 
tion, and — given  the  clear,  long-standing 
statement  of  U.S.  Intentions — Inevitable  In 
delivery. 

"There  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  fur- 
ther attempts  by  the  Communists  to  inter- 
fere with  VS.  ships  In  international  waters 
or  US  planes  In  free  skies  will  be  met  with 
retaliatory  blows  of  equal  promptness  and 
severity. 

"As  the  President  made  plain  in  both  his 
address  to  the  Nation  Tuesday  night  and  his 
talk  at  Syracuse  University  on  Wednesday, 
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the  United  States  seelu  no  enlargement  of 
the  conflict.  But  this  Nation  Is  united  in  Its 
belief  that,  in  Mr.  Johnson's  words,  'there 
can  be  no  peace  by  aggression  and  no  immu- 
nity from  reply.' 

'We  Americans  have  also  the  solemn  com- 
puUlon  to  face  the  fact  that  the  Commu- 
nlsu.  by  their  attack  on  American  vessels  in 
international  waters,  have  themselves  esca- 
lated the  hostilities— an  escalation  we  must 
meet.  Thus  the  struggle  In  southeast  Asia 
Inevitably  will  become  deadlier.  At  least  now 
the  cause  Is  clear  and  we  know  what  we  ore 
doing  and  whv  we  do  It. 

"The  motives  behind  North  Vietnam's  de- 
liberately aggressive  acts  are  for  the  moment 
obscure.  It  must  have  been  clear  to  both 
Hanoi  and  Pelplng  that  shooting  at  U.S. 
ships  would  not  frighten  the  7th  Heet  out  of 
Tonkin  Gulf,  Nor.  It  should  have  been  equal- 
ly clear,  would  these  afcts  be  permitted  to  go 
unpunished.  \ 

"The  destruction  of  Red  antiaircraft  bat- 
teries In  Laos  2  months  ago  after  U.S.  planes 
were  shot  at  should  have  been  ample  proof 
of  this. 

"Perhap.s  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Chi- 
nese were  counting  on  U.S.  retaliation  as  a 
lever  to  force  greater  Soviet  commitment  to 
the  Communist  side.  In  the  belief  that  re- 
gardless of  doctrinal  differences  the  Russians 
would  stand  with  their  fellow  Communists  In 
the  event  of  a  showdown  with  the  United 
States. 

"Perhaps  the  attacks  were  part  of  an  over- 
all strategic  plan,  timed  to  coincide  with 
stepped-up  ground  activities  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

"Or  perhaps  the  Intent  was  simply  to  gain 
a  propaganda  victory  by  a  quick  humiliation 
of  vaunted  U  3.  seapower. 

"In  any  case  the  North  Vietnamese  chal- 
lenge has  been  answered,  and  the  United 
States  has  shown  that  any  further  attempt 
to  escalate  the  conflict  will  indeed  result  In 
what  North  Vletn.im  his  called  grave  con- 
sequences, 

"The  Communists  may  believe  that  domes- 
tic U.S.  policies  precludes  our  taking  efTec- 
tlve  action  In  southeast  Asia.  They  are 
wrong.  Senator  Goldwater's  statement 
Tuesday  night  and  the  response  In  Congress 
have  shown  that,  as  the  President  noted, 
'there  are  no  parties— and  there  Is  no  par- 
tls.\nshlp— when  our  peace  or  the  peace  of 
the  world  Is  Imperiled  by  aggressors  In  any 
p  irt  of  the  world." 

"The  crisis  continues,  and  In  the  days 
ahead  mav  intensify  US  strength  In  the 
area  is  being  Increased,  a  further  earnest  of 
our  Intentions  to  chalienge  any  aggression. 
As  the  qulcklv  mounted,  multlpronged 
strikes  against  the  North  Vietnamese  naval 
Installations  proved,  the  United  States  has 
the  power  as  well  as  the  will  to  destroy 
selective  targets  on  a  controlled  basis. 
Whether  that  power  will  be  again  used  Is 
very  much  up  to  the  Communists." 

"I Prom  the  Washington  iD.C.)  Evening  Star. 

Aug.  4,  19641 

"Shoot  To  Destkot 

"It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  want  to  provide  a  clash 
with  the  U  S.  7th  Fleet 

"In  any  such  encounter  the  odds  would  be 
overwhelmingly  against  the  attackers.  They 
have  no  naval  force  which  would  stand  a 
chance  In  a  sea  engagement,  and  If  they  were 
to  damage  or  sink  a  US.  ship  on  the  high 
seas  this  would  amount  to  an  engraved  In- 
vitation for  a  counterattack  against  North 
Vietnam 

"The  fact  remains,  however,  that  three  PT 
boats  did  attack  the  destroyer  Maddox  while 
the  latter  w.os  on  patrol  In  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin, and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
Communist  ships  came  out  of  a  North  Viet- 
namese base. 

"In  these  circumstances,  the  President's 
response,    it   seems   to    us.   has   been   appro- 


priate. He  has  Instructed  the  Navy  to 
continue  Its  patrols  In  the  gulf,  to  add 
another  destroyer  to  the  patrol,  to  maintain 
fighter  plane  cover  over  the  destroyers,  and. 
most  significantly,  to  shoot  with  a  view  to 
destroying  any  attacking  force.  This  last  re- 
flects a  major  policy  change  since  previous 
Instructions  to  the  Maddoi  had  been  to  de- 
fend itself  If  attacked,  but  not  necessarily  to 
destroy  the  attacker. 

"It  seems  unlikely  that  Hanoi,  In  the  face 
of  these  beefed-up  defensive  measures,  will 
permit  any  further  attacks  on  American 
ships  steaming  in  International  waters.  If 
the  contrary  should  prove  to  be  the  case, 
however,  the  North  Vietnamese  would  be 
solely  responsible  for  the  consequences— and 
we  hope  the  consequences.  If  need  for  re- 
taliation arises,  will  be  severe." 

"(Prom  the  New  York   (N.Y.)   Times] 
"Wabntno  to  Hanoi 

"President  Johnson's  response  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  attack  on  the  destroyer  Maddox 
contained  the  right  mixture  of  firmness  and 
restraint.  No  reprisals  are  being  undertaken. 
But  a  strong  diplomatic  protest  Is  being 
combined  with  military  measures  that  should 
discourage  Hanoi  from  further  attacks,  If 
any  are  planned.  American  naval  forces  In 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  area  are  being  strengthened. 
And  they  now  have  orders  to  destroy  any 
forces  that  attack  them,  rather  than  merely 
to  drive  them  off, 

"It  must  be  hoped  that  this  first  attack 
by  North  Vietnam  on  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet  was 
an  error.  South  Vietnam's  small  naval  forces 
have  staged  a  number  of  raids  on  the  North 
Vietnam  coast.  One  theory  In  Washington 
is  that  the  American  destroyer,  as  seen  on 
North  Vietnamese  radar,  may  have  been 
taken  for  a  similar  South  Vietnamese  ship. 
Another  theory  is  that  the  incident  may 
simply  have  been  the  trigger-happy  response 
of  a  North  Vietnamese  patrol,  or  its  com- 
mand, to  an  encounter  with  an  American 
vessel  near  coastal  waters.  There  have  been 
other  recent  Indications  of  North  Vietnamese 
nervousness,  following  talk  In  Saigon  of  ex- 
tending the  war. 

"But  the  possibility  cannot  be  excluded 
that  the  torpedo  boat  strike  was  Intended  to 
be  the  first  of  a  series  designed,  perhaps,  to 
test  Washington's  determination  to  continue 
aiding  Saigon.  If  that  be  the  case.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  Hanoi  realize  Immediately  that  It 
has  opened  a  Pandora's  box. 

"North  Vietnam's  capability  of  injuring 
the  7th  Fleet  is  small.  The  power  of  the  7th 
Fleet  to  damage  North  Vietnam  is  Incalcu- 
lable. Since  this  must  be  evident,  nothing  Is 
more  vital  than  for  Hanoi  to  be  left  In  no 
doubt  about  the  American  intention  to  re- 
main in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  and  to  continue 
supporting  South  Vietnam's  military  effort. 
The  President's  action  shotild  convey  this 
message  clearly." 

"(From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post] 
"Sober  Response 

"The  administration  has  responded  with  a 
reassiu-lng  blend  of  firmness  and  balance  to 
North  Vietnam's  attack  on  the  destroyer 
."ifaddox.  President  Johnson  reaffirmed  the 
shoot-back  orders  which  had  led  the  Mad- 
dox to  return  the  fire  of  the  three  Viet- 
namese torpedo  boats,  and  he  beefed  up  the 
7th  Fleet  patrol  In  the  International  waters 
off  the  Vietnamese  coast.  At  the  same  time 
he  directed  that  a  protest  be  made  through 
one  of  the  Indirect  channels  available  to 
this  country  In  the  absence  of  formal  rela- 
tions with  Hanoi. 

"This  sequence,  no  less  than  the  calmness 
with  which  It  was  undertaken,  should  leave 
no  doubt  In  Hanoi's  mind  about  the  inten- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  claim  and  exer- 
cise Its  right  to  cruise  in  International 
waters  and  to  defend  Itself  against  any  fur- 
ther   unprovoked    attacks.    The    President's 


actions  should  also  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
United  States  Is  determined  to  use  its  great 
power  wisely,  to  husband  Its  strength  unless 
and  until  there  Is  appropriate  military  and 
political  occasion  for  its  employment,  and 
to  avoid  being  tricked  or  provoked  into 
Imprudence. 

"Naturally.  It  will  be  asked  \1  the  American 
reaction  was  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
situation.  These  needs  are.  in  our  view, 
limited:  the  protection  of  American  ships 
and  men  and  the  discouragement  of  further 
attacks.  Premier  Khanh  of  South  Vietnam 
feels  the  United  States  must  also  act  so  as 
not  to  appear  a  'paper  tiger.'  One  can  guess 
that  others,  perhaps  thinking  of  different 
ends  than  morale  in  South  Vietnam,  will  Join 
him  in  extending  the  list  of  needs  which 
require  satisfaction. 

"There  Is  nothing  sacred  about  the  Presi- 
dent's restraint,  to  be  sure,  but  we  feel  it 
was  tailored  well  to  the  specific  challenge  and 
that  it  leaves  the  United  States  in  a  strong 
position,  politically  and  diplomatically,  to 
take  more  drastic  action  later  if  that  should 
become  necessary.  In  our  view  it  was  sensible 
to  treat  the  attack  as  a  single  Incident  or  un- 
certain purpose,  and  not  as  the  deliberate 
start  of  a  campaign  to  tewe  fne  American 
Navy  or  provoke  a  David-GoUath  confronta- 
tion with  the  mighty  7th  Fleet.  Hanoi's 
persistent  efforts  to  pry  the  United  States 
out  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  argue  against  the 
latter  view.  The  Communists  must  also  con- 
sider that  the  advantages  which  accrue  to 
guerrillas  on  land  are  largely  lacking  to 
marauders  by  sea. 

"The  difficulty  of  reading  Hanoi's  mind  on 
this  score  Is  enhanced  by  the  peculiar  half- 
light  of  signal  and  security  which  shines 
on,  but  fails  to  illuminate,  many  moves  by 
both  sides  in  Vietnam.  Of  all  the  moves  so 
lighted,  those  connected  with  proposals  to 
carry  the  war  to  the  North  are  the  most  deli- 
cate. Over  the  weekend  the  North  charged 
that  two  Islands  had  been  shelled  by  Ameri- 
can and  South  Vietnamese  ships  and  that  a 
border  village  had  been  hit  from  the  air  by 
American  planes  crossing  over  from  Laos. 
These  accusations  were  promptly  rebutted  by 
American  officials,  but  they  contribute  to  the 
atmosphere  of  danger  and  ambigtilty  that 
enshrouds  the  attack  on  the  Maddox." 

"(From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun, 
Aug.  4.  19641 
"On  Warning 

"When  the  news  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
attack  on  the  U.S.S.  Maddox  was  flashed  back 
to  Washington  early  Sunday  the  administra- 
tion decided  to  play  the  affair  In  low  key. 
That  posture  was  deliberate  and  Ftudled.  At 
home  nerves  already  are  on  edge,  and  in 
southeast  Asia  tension  Is  a  standard  com- 
ponent of  the  atmosphere.  Because  the  raid 
on  the  patrolling  destroyer  was  repulsed 
without  American  casualty,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  gained  from  turning  It  into  an  emo- 
tional production.  The  news  was  made  public 
in  an  announcement  exemplary  for  its  re- 
straint, and  in  subsequent  discussion  the 
administration  portrayed  the  attack  as  an 
incident   of  minor   consequence. 

"There  Is  a  danger  In  such  caution.  It  con- 
ceivably could  encourage  a  rash  enemy, 
thwarted  once,  to  try  again.  If  the  North 
Vietnamese  or  any  of  their  allies  had  found 
the  American  reaction  deceptive,  and  had 
thought  of  new  adventures,  the  President's 
fresh  instructions  to  the  Navy  must  make 
the  prospect  singularly  unattractive.  The 
Whit*  House  has  ordered  the  patrols  In  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  to  be  continued  with  air 
cover  and  in  doubled  strength,  and  the  Navy 
Is  directed  to  destroy  any  atUicking  force. 
In  the  future  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  response. 

"The  presence  of  American  warships  off  the 
Communist  coast  is  necessary  to  the  defense 
of  South  Vietnam  It  Is  a  surveillance  opera- 
tion designed  to  detect  any  unusual  move- 
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ment  of  troops  cr  supplies  and  to  prevent 
any  sudden  Communist  push.  It  Is  a  perfectly 
legal  patrol,  and  American  ships  have  as 
much  right  to  be  there  as  on  the  high  seas  off 
Hampton  Roads.  No  ship  in  International 
waters  can  be  expected  to  endure  attack 
without  reprisal,  and  the  Communists  have 
been  put  on  formal  notice  that  American 
reprisal  w^U  be  swift  and  devastating." 


"(From   the  Charlotte    (N.C.I    Observer, 

Aug,  6,  19641 

"Mao   Facing   War-or-Peace   Choice  in 

Southeast  Asia 

"For  the  second  time  in  less  than  2  years 
the  United  States — and  perhaps  the  world — 
stands  on  the  brink  of  major  war. 

"Now,  as  in  October  1962,  there  Is  no  need 
to  talk  of  national  unity  or  national  deter- 
mination. These  we  have  in  full  measure. 

"All  the  political  leaders  who  have  so  re- 
cently been  engaged  In  partisan  strife,  from 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  on  down,  have 
thrown  their  support  to  the  President  with- 
out hesitation  In  a  critical  hour.  Congress  Is 
speedily  backing  his  hand. 

"Ugly  as  they  are.  the  Mississippi  miu'ders. 
the  northern  race  riots  and  the  growing  bit- 
terness between  races  and  between  political 
factions,  all  these  have  been  suddenly  thrust 
Into  the  shadows  by  gunfire  and  bomb  bursts 
In  the  Far  East. 

"We  wait  and  watch  while  the  deployment 
and  use  of  vast  destructive  powers  move 
toward  a  showdown,  link  by  link. 

"The  chain  began  with  an  incident  which, 
in  a  tactical  sense,  would  scarcely  have  rated 
mention  in  the  annals  of  World  War  II. 
North  Vietnamese  pntro!  bo^ts  made  torpedo 
attacks  on  the  Maddox,  a  7th  Fleet  destroyer 
on  solitary  and  lonely  patrol  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  of  North  Vietnam..  The  Maddox  ac- 
quitted itself  well,  and  with  the  help  of  naval 
aircraft,  damaged  and  drove  off  the  attacking 
craft. 

"President  Johnson  responded  with  the 
kind  of  caution  which  is  lmi>erative  in  world 
leaders  in  the  nuclear  age.  He  Issued  a  warn- 
ing and  ordered  air  and  surface  reinforce- 
ments to  the  scene.  It  was  barely  possible 
that  the  attack  had  not  been  authorized  by 
the  government  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

"Tuesday  a  new  flash  came,  and  all  doubt 
was  blasted  away.  The  Maddox.  the  destroyer 
C.  Turner  Joy  and  supporting  aircraft  had 
fought  off  another  att.wk,  sinking  two  enemy 
boats  and  damaging  two. 

"In  every  capital  of  the  world,  all  lingering 
questions  about  timidity  or  excessive  re- 
straint were  answered  by  President  Johnson's 
response.  The  punishing  air  attack  which  he 
ordered  against  the  coastal  installations  of 
North  Vietnam  constituted  but  one  thing — 
a  he.tvy  punch  on  the  nose  of  Asian  Com- 
munlstis. 

"But  as  the  President  stated.  It  was  a 
■limited  and  fitting'  response.  While  force  was 
met  w^.th  superior  c.ounterforce,  the  options 
for  broadening  the  conflict  now  rest  in  the 
lap  of  Mao  Tze-tung.  the  real  originator  of 
Communist  aggression  in  southeast  Asia, 

"Given  the  Chinese  sensitivity  to  loss  of 
f.ice,  it  will  not  be  an  ensy  blow  to  absorb. 
Yet  Mao  has  the  instincts  of  a  thousand 
Chinese  w.irlords  before  him  who  knew  that 
canny  restraint,  or  even  evasion,  was  some- 
times necessary  In  the  presence  of  great 
danger. 

"We  c-in  only  hope  that  Chinese  wisdom 
outweighs  Chinese  sensitivity  In  the  critical 
hours  and  d.iys  ahead.  For  •with  all  bluff 
gone,  the  issue  Is  Joined  and  a  bloody  and 
destrtictive  w;'r  Is  almost  certain  to  come 
with  any  new  Communist  aggression." 

"(From  the  Los  Angeles  fCallf.l  Times. 
Aug.  6.  19641 
"U.S.  Answer  to  Agcress'on 
"The  U.S.  response  to  what  President  John- 
son called  deliberate  and  unprovoked  attacks 
on  American  destroyers  In  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 


kin was  fitting  in  selectUnty.  proper  in  appli- 
cation and — given  the  clear,  long-standing 
statement  of  U.S.  intentions — Inevitable  In 
delivery. 

"There  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  fur- 
ther attempts  by  the  Communists  to  Inter- 
fere with  U.S,  ships  In  International  waters 
or  U.S.  planes  in  free  skies  will  be  met  with 
retaliatory  blows  of  equal  promptness  and 
severity. 

"As  the  President  made  plain  In  both  his 
address  to  the  Nation  Tuesday  night  and 
his  talk  at  Syracuse  University  on  'Wednes- 
day, the  United  States  seeks  no  enlargement 
of  "the  conflict.  But  this  Nation  Is  united  In 
its  belief  that,  in  Mr.  Johnson's  words,  'there 
can  be  no  peace  by  aggression  and  no  im- 
munity from  reply.' 

"We  Americans  have  also  the  solemn  com- 
pulsion to  face  the  fact  that  the  Commu- 
nists, by  their  attack  on  American  vessels  In 
International  waters,  have  themselves  esca- 
lated the  hostiUties — an  escalation  we  must 
meet.  Thus  the  struggle  In  southeast  Asia 
Inevitably  will  become  deadlier.  At  least 
now  the  cause  is  clear  and  we  know  what  we 
are  doing  and  why  we  do  it. 

"The  motives  behind  North  Vietnam's  de- 
liberately aggressive  acts  are  for  the  moment 
obscure.  It  must  have  been  clear  to  both 
Hanoi  and  Pelplng  that  shooting  at  U.S. 
ships  would  not  frighten  the  7th  Fleet  out  of 
Tonkin  Gulf.  Nor.  It  should  have  been 
equally  clear,  would  these  acts  be  permitted 
to  go  unpunished. 

"The  destruction  of  Red  antiaircraft  bat- 
teries in  Laos  2  months  ago  after  U.S.  planes 
were  shot  at  should  have  been  ample  proof 
of  this, 

"Perhaps  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Chi- 
nese were  counting  on  U.S.  retaliation  as  a 
lever  to  force  a  greater  Soviet  commitment 
to  the  Communist  side.  In  the  belief  that 
regardless  of  doctrinal  differences  the  Rus- 
sians would  stand  with  their  fellow  Commu- 
nists In  the  event  of  a  showdown  with  the 
United  States. 

"Perhaps  the  attacks  were  part  of  an  over- 
all strategic  plan,  timed  to  coincide  with 
stepped-up  ground  activities  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

"Or  perhaps  the  Intent  was  simply  to  gain 
a  propaganda  victory  by  a  quick  humiliation 
of  vaunted  U.S.  seapower. 

"In  any  case  the  North  Vietnamese  chal- 
lenge has  been  answered,  and  the  United 
States  has  shown  that  any  further  attempt 
to  escalate  the  conflict  will  Indeed  result  In 
what  North  Vietnam  has  called  'grave  con- 
sequences.' 

"The  Communists  may  believe  that  domes- 
tic U.S.  politics  precludes  our  taking  effective 
action  in  southwest  .^sia.  They  are  wrong. 
Senator  Goldwatek's  statement  Tuesday 
night  and  the  response  In  Congress  have 
showTi  that,  as  the  President  noted,  'there 
are  no  parties — and  there  is  no  partisan- 
ship— when  our  peace  or  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  Imperiled  by  aggression  in  any  part 
of  the  world.' 

"The  crisis  continues,  and  In  the  days 
ahead  may  Intensify.  U.S.  strength  in  the 
area  Is  being  increased,  a  further  earnest  of 
our  Intentions  to  challenge  any  aggression. 
As  the  quickly  mounted,  multlpronged 
strikes  against  the  North  Vietnamese  naval 
Installations  proved,  the  United  States  has 
the  power  as  well  as  the  will  to  destroy  selec- 
tive targets  on  a  controlled  basis.  Whether 
that  power  will  be  again  used  is  very  much 
up  to  the  Communists." 

"(From  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune.  Aug.  6. 
1964] 
"Mr.  Stevenson  Speaks  for  America 
".^.mbassador    .Adlai    E.    Stevenson's    calm 
and  lucid  discussion  before  the  United  Na- 
tions  yesterday  of  Communist  torpedo  at- 
tacks upon  .American  warships  off  the  coast 
of    North    Vietnam    provided    the   American 
people  with  an  understanding  of  the  crisis  In 


southeast  Asia  wliich,  until  he  spoke,  had 
been  sadly  lacking. 

"President  Johnson,  in  his  address  to  the 
Nation  Tuesday  night  and  In  his  speech  yes- 
terday at  Syracuse  University,  had  asked 
unity  in  support  of  American  firmness.  He 
Is  more  likely  to  get  It  now  that  Mr.  Steven- 
son has  stated  the  facts  and  explored  the 
Communist  motives. 

"As  our  spokesman  told  the  U.N.  Security 
Council,  the  attacks  by  North  Vietnamese 
patrol  torpedc  boats  In  international  wa- 
ters— the  first  30  miles  offshore  and  the  sec- 
ond more  than  60 — were  senseless  In  them- 
selves. But,  said  Mr.  Stevenson,  taken  as  part 
of  a  larger  pattern,  they  disclosed  a  rele.ut- 
less  determination  by  the  Communists  to 
subjugate  the  whole  of  the  area  by  terror  and 
force. 

"In  this  enterprise,  he  emphasized,  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  regime  In  Hanoi  could  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  acting  alone.  It  was  teamed  up 
with  and  supported  by  Communist  China  in 
a  systematic  violation  of  the  Geneva  accord 
of  1954  which  was  supposed  to  guarante*  the 
peace  of  the  countries  which  formerly  com- 
posed French  Indochina. 

"Mr.  Stevenson  said  that  these  aggressors 
must  be  taught  that  their  criminal  methods 
would  not  pay.  He  said  that  the  American 
reprisal  air  raids  against  Communist  torpedo 
boat  flotillas,  their  bases,  and  their  oil  depots 
were  limited  in  Intention,  designed  to  cor- 
rect the  mistaken  Communist  impression 
that  the  United  States  would  hold  still  for 
any  brazen  act  of  piracy, 

'■If  Pelplng  and  Hanoi  get  the  message  and 
put  into  practice  the  agreements  to  which 
they  are  honorbound  under  the  Geneva  ac- 
cord, the  Ambassador  said,  southeast  Asia 
could  look  forward  to  peace.  But  not  until 
there  are  \isible  proofs  that  the  Communists 
Intend  to  cease  their  aggressions  on  land  and 
sea  and  leave  their  neighbors  In  peace  would 
the  United  States  find  It  possible  to  withdraw 
its  forces  from  that  part  of  the  world. 

"Mr.  Stevenson  repeated  what  President 
Johnson  had  said — that  the  United  States 
does  not  want  any  wider  war  He  went  be- 
yond that  to  say  that  the  United  States  does 
not  want  war  at  all,  and  there  would  be  no 
war  In  southeast  Asia  If  the  Communistt.  In 
violation  of  their  Geneva  pledges,  were  not 
making  It, 

"The  Russian  spokesman,  who  followed  Mr. 
Stevenson,  made  the  usual  Soviet  effort  to 
befog  the  Issue  by  calling  for  an  appearance 
by  North  Vietnam  before  the  Council.  That 
country  is  not  even  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  only  purpose  would  be  to 
fill  the  air  with  propaganda. 

"We  have  felt  all  along  that  the  American 
people  will  support  the  policy  of  this  or  any 
other  admlnlstrat'on  as  long  as  they  know 
what  it  is  and  what  Is  at  stake.  Until  now. 
the  administration  has  created  most  of  Its 
difficulties  in  winning  public  confidence  by 
Its  own  failure  to  deal  honestly  with  the 
people. 

"When  its  Pentagon  spokesman  has  de- 
clared the  existence  of  a  policy  of  "news  man- 
agement' and  has  spoken  of  news  as  'weap- 
onry' available  to  the  President,  adding  that 
is  the  right  of  a  government  'to  lie  to  save 
itself.'  It  Is  hardly  inviting  the  confidence 
of  the  people. 

"Mr.  Stevenson  has  put  Communist  pirat- 
ical acts  and  the  systematic  ci^Tipalgn  to 
conquer  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  in  clear 
perspective.  His  unadorned  recital  of  what 
has  happened  and  Is  happening  In  southeast 
Asia  will  go  a  long  way  toward  persuading 
the  people  that  they  now  are  Informed  about 
Communist  objectives  and  the  purpose  of 
American  counteraction.  The  W'ashln^on  ad- 
ministration should  be  relieved  that  Its 
brief  was  given  such  effective  presentation." 


"[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  6,  1964] 
"The  President's  Decision 

"Everyone     hopes     the     President's     de- 
cisive move  In  ordering  limited  retaliation 
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against  North  Vietnam  will  cause  the  Com- 
munlsu  to  abandon  their  forays  in  the  Gulf 
of  TonKln  and  perhaps  rethink  their  whole 
war  effort.  Yet,  decisive  though  this  U.S. 
reaction  was,  an  aura  of  Indeclslveness  still 
clouds  Important  questions  on  both  sides 
of  the  struggle. 

"While  Communist  intentions  can  only  be 
a  matter  of  speculation.  It  may  be  that  the 
Red's  own  uncertainty  about  how  far  to  push 
the  war  Inspired  the  attacks  on  the  7th 
Fleet.  At  least  It  seems  reasonable  to  Inter- 
pret the  attacks  as  a  probing  action  de- 
signed to  g".ge  the  American  response;  for  a 
long  time  no  one  could  be  sure  how  strongly 
the  United  States  would  prosecute  the  de- 
fense of  South  Vietnam.  Now  the  Com- 
munists have  part  of  the  answer,  though 
what  they  will  make  of  It  Is  something  else 
again. 

••It  Is  possible  Communist  China  and  Its 
allies  have  decided  now  Is  the  time  for  a 
showdown  with  the  United  States,  but  their 
own  past  behavior  suggests  otherwise.  They 
did  not  push  Korea  to  the  bitter  end.  They 
did  not  mount  an  all-out  attack  on  Taiwan. 
They  did  not  pursue  the  harassment  of  Que- 
moy  and  Matsu  to  the  point  of  major 
hostilities 

••In  Vietnam  Itself,  of  course,  the  Red  tac- 
tic has  been  guerrilla  warfare — Inces.sant 
probes  for  weakness.  If  you  like — rather  than 
frontal  assaults,  and  so  far  there  has  been 
relatively  little  evidence  of  direct  Chinese 
participation.  Since  this  type  of  warfare  has 
been  Increasingly  successful  for  them.  It 
seems  likely  they  will  continue  to  step  It  up 
despite  their  stern  rebuff  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin. 

••That  prospect  leads  us  to  the  remaining 
areas  of  uncertainty  about  the  U  S.  position. 
It  seems  beyond  doubt  that  the  Government 
has  decided  to  stay  In  Vietnam.  It  seems  fur- 
ther that  a  decision  has  been  reached  to 
make  a  stronger  stand — advocated,  perhaps 
not  so  Incidentally,  by  Senator  Goldw.^ter. 
Even  before  this  week's  naval  engagements. 
It  was  planned  to  beef  up  the  American 
forces  In  South  Vietnam. 

••But  If  the  war  aim  Is  to  rid  South  Viet- 
nam of  the  Communists  once  and  for  all, 
how  Is  It  to  be  accomplished''  It  certainly 
Is  not  being  accomplished  now.  Will  It  be 
necessary  to  intervene  In  much  greater  force 
and  finally  t^ike  over  the  direction  of  the 
war  from  the  Vietnamese  generals'' 

"Anything  niong  that  line  faces  serious  ob- 
stacles Those  generals  are  jealous  of  their 
prerogatives  The  political  instability  In  Sai- 
gon Is  so  bad  that  talk  Is  heard  of  yet  another 
coup  Many  of  the  people  are  far  from  dedi- 
cated to  the  fight  agaln.<!t  communism  and 
Indeed  an  undetermined  number  In  the 
countryside  are  evidently  svmpathetlc  to  the 
Communist  Vletcong  guerrillas. 

"Even  If  It  Is  possible  to  extirpate  the  Com- 
munists with  a  major  undertaking.  It  Is 
difficult  to  see  how  future  Infiltration  could 
be  prevented.  At  any  rate,  It  would  seem  to 
require  a  very  large  force  to  =eal  oS'  the  vari- 
ous and  fluid  borders,  and  the  force  might 
have  to  remain  indefinitely,  .is  In  Korea. 

"Perh.ips  thf  Pentagon  hiis  effective  an- 
swers to  all  these  questions,  but  our  Viet- 
namese Invol-  ement  to  date  does  not  lend 
much  support  to  that  hope.  Indeed,  the 
history  of  that  Involvement  has  been  marked 
by  Indeclslveness  and  confusion  The  United 
States  has  drifted  deeper  and  deeper  Into 
the  war.  without  even  appearing  to  know 
how  to  achieve  Its  alms  or  always  knowing 
what  the  alms  were. 

•'For  some  time,  however,  the  course  of 
events  has  Itself  narrowed  the  range  of  In- 
decision That  Is.  the  failure  of  small-scale 
•advisory^  action  has  led  to  progressively 
fuller  participation  and  mounting  American 
c.\sualtles  until  now  we  are  at  the  point  of 
limited  action  .igalnst  North  Vietnam,  Un- 
less the  Communists  are  deterred  by  that.  It 
seems  only  too  probable  that  the  process  will 


continue  until  we  are  committed  to  doing  all 
that  Is  necessary  to  get  the  Communists  out. 
"Whatever  actually  happens,  it  Is  regret- 
table the  United  States  Is  once  again  so  en- 
meshed In  so  unpromising  a  venture.  Yet  we 
have  gone  so  far  that  there  appears  no  ac- 
ceptable alternative.  And  if  the  President's 
order  means  the  Government  is  at  last  on 
the  road  to  firmness  and  decisiveness,  it  may 
be  the  best  hope  the  circumstances  offer." 

••[From   the   New   York    (NY.)    Dally   News, 
Aug.  6,  1964) 

"BaCKL.ISH    in    TONKJN    GtTLF 

"The  North  Vietnam  Reds  on  Tuesday 
mounted  their  second  FT  boat  attack  on  U.S. 
warships  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

"Thereupon.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
remembered  that  he  Is  a  Texan,  or  gave  a 
thought  to  Senator  Barry  Goldwater's  re- 
peated •'Why  not  victory?'  cracks,  or  both. 

"Anyway,  the  President  ordered  our  Far 
East  air  and  sea  forces  to  backlash  fittingly 
at  the  North  Vietnam  Reds. 

••Our  men  carried  out  this  assignment  yes- 
terday, superbly. 

"U.S.  naval  aircraft  destroyed  or  damaged 
25  North  Vietnamese  PT  boats,  hashed  up  5 
torpedo  bases,  and  wrecked  the  big  oil  stor- 
age depot  at  Vinh,  In  North  Vietnam. 

"Cost  to  us:  two  planes  and  their  pilots, 
may  they  rest  In  peace. 

"Unless  the  North  Vietnamese  take  some 
more  pokes  at  us,  this  backlash  will  be  our 
last,  according  to  present  plans.  The  Presi- 
dent said  we  want  no  wider  war.  In  his  dra- 
matic TV-radio  address  to  the  Nation  late 
Tuesday  night. 

"The  great  majority  of  Americans,  we  be- 
lieve, heartily  approve  all  this;  and  we  think 
Congress  should  endorse  It  after  adequate 
debate. 

"And  it  Is  reassuring  to  see  our  Far  East 
forces  get  set  for  whatever  may  grow  out  of 
the  episode. 

••North  Vietnam  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is 
obviously  hopping  mad  over  this  unexpected 
singe  dealt  by  us  to  his  wispy  whiskers.  He 
may  try  to  get  hunk;  Red  China  may  try  to 
help  him. 

••Both  of  the  Oommunist  governments' 
press  and  radio  mouthpieces  are  making  big 
talk  about  how  they  will  soon  be  coming 
around  to  get  revenge  for  yesterday's  U.S.  air 
strikes. 

"In  that  event.  It  may  be  our  heaven-sent 
good  fortune  to  liquidate  not  only  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  but  Mao  Tse-tung's  Red  mob  at  Pel- 
plng  as  well,  presumably  with  an  Important 
assist  from  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  his  Nationalist  Chinese  forces  on  Taiwan 
(Formosa) ." 

"(From  the  Providence  Journal,  Aug.  6,  1964] 
••We  Are  One  Nation.  United  and  Indivisible 

••In  the  short  but  calmly  strong  address  In 
Syracuse,  President  Johnson  restated  this 
country's  simple  formula  for  the  restoration 
of  peace  In  southeast  Asia.  He  also  made  It 
abundantly  clear  that  In  the  current  crisis, 
there  are  no  parties  and  no  partisanship 
dividing  the  American  people. 

••What  Mr,  Johnson  offered  as  a  formula  for 
peace  in  southeast  Asia  Is  essentially  the  same 
formula  to  which  President  Elsenhower  and 
the  late  President  Kennedy  dedicated  their 
efforts:  the  governments  in  that  part  of  the 
globe  ought  to  follow  international  agree- 
ments already  supposed  to  prevail. 

"The  President  urged  the  governments 
there  to  leave  each  other  tilone,  to  settle  their 
differences  peacefully,  and  to  'devote  their 
talents  to  bettering  the  life  of  the  peoples 
by  working  against  poverty  and  disease  and 
Ignorance.'  'Peace  requires  that  the  exist- 
ing agreements  In  the  area  be  honored.' 

"  To  any  who  may  be  tempted  to  support 
or  to  widen  the  present  aggression'  by  North 
Vietnam,  he  said,  'I  say  this.  There  is  no 
threat  to  any  peaceful  power  from  the  United 


States,  but  there  can  be  no  peace  by  aggres- 
sion and  no  Immunity  from  reply.  That  Is 
what  Is  meant  by  the  action'  taken  by  the 
Navy. 

"Having  made  plain  'to  the  people  of  all 
nations'  the  reasons  for  this  Nation's  course 
of  action  In  recent  days,  the  President  made 
it  equally  plain  that,  for  Americans,  this  Is 
no  time  for  politicking  with  crisis.  Con- 
gressional support  of  the  President  yesterday 
dramatized  this  fact. 

"  'Let  no  friend  needlessly  fear  and  no  foe 
vainly  hope  that  this  Is  a  nation  divided  In 
this  political  year,'  he  said.  'Our  free  elec- 
tions— our  full  and  free  debate — are 
America's  strengths,  not  America's  weak- 
nesses •  •  '.  We  are  one  nation,  united  and 
Indivisible;  united  and  indivisible  we  shall 
remain.' 

"There  was  strength  of  purpose  and  calm- 
ness of  language  In  the  President's  brief 
message.  But  there  also  was  clarity  and 
eloquence.  There  will  be  plenty  to  debate  in 
the  coming  campaign,  but  In  the  face  of  sav- 
age threat  to  our  peace  and  the  jjeace  of  the 
world,'  there  is  solid  national  unity." 


"(Prom    the    New    York    Journal-American, 
Aug.  6,   19641 

••ACTION    IN    THE    E.AST 

•'President  Johnson  has  acted  with  appro- 
priate firmness  and  dispatch  In  ordering 
retaliatory  action  against  North  Vietnam  for 
its  attacks  on  U.S.  naval  vessels  on  the  high 
seas. 

•'There  is  no  doubt  the  overwhelming  sen- 
timent of  the  Nation  is  behind  him.  Tills  was 
swiftly  expressed  in  terms  of  bipartisan  con- 
gressional support  and  included  a  special 
statement   from   Senator   BaRry   Goldwateb. 

"The  salient  fact  of  this  grave  development 
In  the  Far  East  Is  this:  the  Communists  have 
changed  the  ground  rules  of  the  continuing 
struggle  in  the  Far  East — and  now  cannot  un- 
change  them.  Nor  should  the  United  States, 
In  Its  show  of  firmness,  seek  to  unchange 
them. 

"Before  the  attack  by  North  Vietnamese 
torpedo  boats  on  American  destroyers  patrol- 
Ing  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  the  'rules'  were  clear. 
They  specified  that  North  Vietnam  was  a 
supplier  of  men  and  arms  to  Red  guerrillas 
In  South  Vietnam.  They  specified  that  the 
United  States  would  train  and  advise  the 
forces  of  South  Vietnam  In  operations 
against  those  guerrillas. 

"Now  the  North  Vietnamese  Government, 
or  perhaps  the  Peiping  Government,  has  ap- 
parently decided  on  a  broader  confrontation. 
The  manipulators  have  thus  forced  the 
United  States  to  raise  its  own  sight?,  too.  And 
it  Is  too  early  to  foresee  the  consequences  of 
this  sudden  escalation  of  war  In  the  Par 
East. 

"However,  now  that  otir  sights  are  thus  ad- 
Justed,  perhaps  tlie  Issue  of  quelling  Commu- 
nist imperialism  In  the  area  is  c!o.ser  at  hand 
than  before.  Perhaps  now  the  vast  power 
of  the  United  States  will  be  brought  to  bear 
to  enforce  i>eace  In  the  Far  East. 

•'The  aim  of  the  United  States  In  its  blows 
against  North  Vietnam  is  not  to  spread  con- 
flict and  not  to  engage  in  a  major  war,  nor 
should  it  be. 

"The  aim  is  peace — peace  Instead  of  unpro- 
voked assault  on  the  high  seas,  peace  Instead 
of  armed  attempt.s  to  overthrow  legitimate 
governments  and  peace  Instead  of  the  outlaw 
behavior  of  regimes  contemptuous  of  the 
fate  of  millions." 

"[From  the  New  York  Post.  Aug.  6,  1964] 
"The  U.N.  and  Vietnam 

"Clearly  the  United  States  does  not  seek 
a  wider  war.  Let  us  hope  Asia's  Communists 
do  not  either.  The  Initial  Soviet  response,  as 
given  by  Tass,  was  quite  restrained.  While 
deploring  U.S.  'ageresslve  actions.'  the  state- 
ment avoided  committing  Moscow  to  doing 
anything  about  them. 


"At  the  U.N.,  the  Soviet  delegate  was 
equallv  restrained.  His  request  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  North  Vietnam  be  invited  to  par- 
ticipate w;is  doubly  significant. 

••It  served  to  suggest  that  Moscow  did  not 
Icnow  what  its  Communist  brethren  In  Asia 
were  up  to.  It  also  set  up  Interesting  possi- 
bilities of  dividing  Hanoi  from  Peiping. 

"Whatever  Russia's  motives,  there  is  every 
reason  to  invite  North  Vietnam. 

••  'It  is  a  solemn  responsibility.'  said  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Tuesday  night  when  he  dis- 
closed an  air  strike  was  in  progress,  'to  have 
to  order  even  limited  military  action  by 
forces  whose  overall  strength  is  as  vast  and 
as  awe.?ome  as  those  of  the  United  States.' 

"That  awesome  strength  makes  it  all  the 
more  baffling  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
should  be  seeking  to  provoke  us.  Direct  con- 
tact with  the  representatives  of  Hanoi  may 
shed  some  light  on  this. 

••North  Vietnam  may  not  like  our  vessels- 
presence  In  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  The  Commu- 
nists have  always  been  sensitive  about  their 
frontiers— almost  to  the  point  of  paranoia. 
But  neither  does  the  United  States  exactly 
welcome  electronically  equipped  Soviet  ves- 
sels carrying  on  continuous  surveillance  off 
Cape  Kennedv. 

"But  we  put  up  with  it.  The  right  of  ships 
to  vovage  on  the  high  seas  is  incontestable. 
The  response  of  the  United  States  was  wholly 
predictable.  The  question  remains:  Why  did 
Hanoi  do  It? 

"The  more  basic  question,  however.  Is 
where  are  we  heading  in  Vietnam?  Are  we 
being  sucked  into  a  dark  tunnel  from  which 
there  mav  be  no  egress? 

■•Ambassador  Stevenson  eloquently  stated 
our  case.  But  It  was  a  limited  brief,  largely 
restricted  to  justifying  our  air  strikes  under 
the  right  of  self-defense  set  forth  In  article 
51  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

"We  owed  this  explanation  to  the  U.N.  But 
the  U.N.  should  be  more  than  a  sounding 
board. 

••The  smaller  nations,  those  not  directly  In- 
volved in  the  dispute,  and  therefore  capable 
of  some  detachment,  should  be  encouraged 
to  come  forward  with  proposals  for  media- 
tion, perhaps  conciliation. 

"Several  weeks  ago  U  Thant  called  for  a 
new  Geneva  conference.  If  the  parties  in- 
volved m  the  war  could  reach  an  agreement, 
Thant  said,  the  U.N.  could  play  a  role  In 
seeing  that  the  agreement  was  carried  out. 
'Even  at  this  late  hour,'  he  suggested,  means 
might  be  found  to  end  the  war. 

'•Nothing  happened.  The  United  States  Is 
again  perilously  close  to  a  major  military 
venture  on  the  Asian  mainland.  Surely  before 
we  venture  further,  a  major  effort  should  be 
made  to  open  up  channels  of  communication 
with  our  adversaries. 

"  'Blessed  are  the  peacemakers."  said  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  June,  quoting  the  Bible  In  a 
foreign  policy  speech  that  coupled  firmness 
with  an  olive  branch. 

"Provocative  as  the  Communists  have  been, 
that  still  remains  true." 


V.rfVyi.  ^  VJ  J.VX-»J»^i^^-'.*.  ^  .*  *•*-« 


"EorroRiAL  Reactions  to  Asian  Conflict 
"(Following  are  excerpt*  from  newspaper 
editorial  comments  on  the  situation  In  Viet- 
nam.) 

"E.1ST 

"[From  the  New  York  News  (Independent)  ] 
"Backlash   in   Tonkin   Gulf 

"Unless  the  North  Vietnamese  take  some 
more  pwkes  at  us.  this  backlash  will  be  our 
last,  according  to  present  plans.  The  Presi- 
dent said  we  want  no  wider  war.  In  his  dra- 
matic T\'-radlo  address  to  the  Nation  late 
Tuesday  night.  The  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, we  believe,  heartily  approve  all  this; 
and  we  think  Congress  should  endorse  It 
after  adequate  debate. 

"And  It  Is  reassuring  to  see  our  Far  East 
forces  get  set  for  whatever  may  grow  out  of 
the  episode. 


"It  may  be  our  heaven-sent  good  fortune 
to  liquidate  not  only  Ho  Chi  Minh  but  Mao 
Tse-tung's  Red  mob  at  Peiping  as  well,  pre- 
sumably with  an  important  assist  from  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  Nation- 
alist Chinese  forces  on  Taiwan. 
"[From  the  Herald  Tribune  (independent 
Republican)  ] 
'The  right  response 
"Whoever  planned  the  torpedo-boat  at- 
tacks, for  whatever  purpose,  stand  warned, 
n  they  were  probing  the  intentions  of  the 
United  States,  of  Red  China,  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  at  least  know  that  the  United 
States  will  resist  aggression,  and  that  It  has 
the  capability  of  doing  so. 

"The  controlled  Impact  of  the  American 
counterblow  has  clearly  made  its  impact  on 
the  world.  From  its  friends  this  country  has 
received  such  congratulations  as  that  of  Ja- 
pan I  verv  directly  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  Communist  expansion  In  Asia  i  and 
such  encouragement  as  that  of  Britain  in 
the  Security  Council.  From  the  Soviet  Union 
has  come  denunciation— but  it  Is  oddly  per- 
functory. 

"(From  the  Journal-American 
(Independent)  ] 
"Action  in  the  East 
"President  Johnson  has  acted  with  appro- 
priate firmness  and  dispatch  In  ordering  re- 
taliatory action  against  North  Vietnam  for 
Its  attacks  on  U.S.  naval  vessels  on  the  high 
seas.  There  Is  no  doubt  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  Nation  is  behind  him. 

"The  salient  fact  of  this  grave  development 
In  the  Far  East  Is  this:  The  Communists 
have  changed  the  ground  rules  of  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  in  the  Par  East — and  now 
cannot  unchange  them.  Nor  should  the 
United  States,  in  Its  show  of  firmness,  seek 
to  unchange  them. 

"Now  the  North  Vietnamese  Government, 
or  perhaps  the  Pieping  Government,  has  ap- 
parently decided  on  a  broader  confrontation. 
"(PromNewsday  (independent)] 
"Mild  response 
"The  North  Vietnamese  and  their  Chinese 
preceptors  should  now  realize  that  we  mean 
what  we  say:    that   further   aggression   will 
be  countered  by  further,  carefully  directed 
force,  and  that  the  peace  of  Southeast  Asia 
can  be  reestablished  overnight  only  If  the 
Communists  will  cease  meddling  in  the  af- 
fairs of  small  nations  that  want  to  live  at 
peace. 

"The  purpose  of  the  United  States  Is  to 
demonstrate  that  we  are  willing,  as  the 
President  says,  to  face  with  courage  and  to 
meet  with  strength  this  challenge  precisely 
as  we  did  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  Berlin  and 
Korea,  Lebanon  and  Cuba. 

••On  that  platform  for  national  defense, 
and  for  peace,  the  whole  country  can  unite, 
regardless  of  political  differences. 

••[From  the  Post  (independent)] 
"The  U.N.  and  Vi£tnam 
"North  Vietnam  may  not  like  otir  vessels' 
presence  In  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  The  Commu- 
nists have  always  been  sensitive  about  their 
frontiers — almost  to  the  point  of  paranoia. 

"But  neither  does  the  United  States  exactly 
welcome  electronically  equipped  Soviet  ves- 
sels carrying  on  continuous  surveillance  off 
Cape  Kennedy.  But  we  put  up  with  it.  The 
right  of  ships  to  voyage  on  the  high  seas  Is 
Incontestable.  The  response  of  the  United 
States  was  wholly  predictable. 

"The  question  remains,  why  did  Hanoi  do 
It?  The  more  basic  question,  however,  is; 
■Where  are  we  heading  in  Vietnam'  Are  we 
being  sucked  into  a  dark  tunnel  from  which 
there  may  be  no  egress? 

••The  smaller  nations,  those  not  directly  in- 
volved In  the  dispute  and  therefore  capable 
of  some  detachment,  should  be  encouraged 
to  come  forward  with  proposals  for  media- 
tion, perhaps  conciliation. 


"NEW    ENGLAND 

"(From  the  Boston  Herald] 
"Test  of  U.S.  policy 

•'The  sudden  flareup  of  hot  war  In  Viet- 
nam provides  a  vital  test  of  the  flexible  de- 
fense strategry  favored  by  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administration. 

"The  next  move  is  up  to  the  Reds.  If  they 
seek  a  wider  war.  they  can  have  it.  Because 
of  our  flexible  strength,  because  we  are  able 
to  answer  first  in  a  limited  and  fitting  way. 
the  chances  of  avoiding  a  major  showdown 
are  good.  The  flexible  defense  strategy  has 
given  us  options  which  may  make  a  llfe-or- 
death  difference  for  our  generation. 
'■[From  the  Hartford  Courant  (Republican)  ) 
"Red  China  blamed 

••As  in  Korea,  when  this  country  last  stood 
up  against  military  aggression,  we  may  ex- 
pect a  world  that  often  wonders  about  our 
maturity  and  responsibility  to  support  our 
sharp  but  Umlted  retaliation.  Let  us  hope 
United  Nations  Security  Council  understands 
and  does  not  temporize  with  a  great  threat 
to  the  peace  it  is  its  duty  to  preserve. 

"Most  likely  explanation  of  what  has  hap- 
pened is  that  this  Is  Red  China's  response 
to  the  American  decision  to  step  up  its  aid 
to  South  Vietnam  and  to  all  southeast  Asia 
if  need  be,  by  way  of  countering  increasingly 
successful  North  Vietnamese  pressure  south- 
ward. 

"MIDDLE    ATLANTIC 

"(F^om  the  Newark  Evening  News] 
"After  the  storm 

"Whatever  the  Intention,  the  attack  and 
the  precisely  tailored  response  It  has  drawn 
serve  to  reinforce  the  conditions  that  mtist 
prevail  before  a  realistic  settlement  can  be 
attempted.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
of  Its  allies  need,  or  will,  settle  for  less  free- 
dom and  mere  Communist  encroachment  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Negotiation  Is  possible.  It 
Is  desirable.  But  It  must  be  more  firmly 
rooted  than  In  1954  or  1962.  Its  results  must 
be  susceptible  to  more  effective  enforcement. 

••One  dividend  to  be  derived  from  the  con- 
flict in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Is  that  the  United 
States  has  demonstrated  its  capability  of 
dealing  wtih  a  variety  of  eventualities.  How- 
ever much  they  may  rant  and  threaten  in 
the  dangerous  days  that  lie  ahead,  our  Com- 
munist adversaries  cannot  lose  sight  of  that 
fact. 

••[From  Philadelphia  Bullettn 
(independent)  ] 

"The  rapid  concentration  of  our  military 
might  in  the  southeast  Asia  area  for  a  major 
show  of  force  lends  great  credence  to  the 
United  States  determination.  The  crisis  in 
Vietnam  has  by  no  means  ended,  and,  as 
Secretary  Rusk  said,  the  situation  remains 
very  explosive,  but  it  seems  to  be  dwindling, 
thanks  to  the  clarity  and  forcefulness  of  our 
response. 

"SOUTH 

"(From   the  Washington  Post] 
"Gratitude  for  Johnson 

"President  Johnson  has  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  the  free  world  as  well  as  of  the  Na- 
tion for  his  careful  and  effective  handling  of 
the  Vietnam  crisis.  The  paramount  need  was 
to  show  the  North  Vietnamese  aggressors 
their  self-defeating  folly  in  Ignoring  an  un- 
equivocal American  warning  and  again  at- 
tacking the  American  Navy  on  the  high  seas. 

"To  a  world  sensitive  to  the  uses  of  power 
by  an  American  President,  the  crisis — the 
first  major  foreign-policy  crisis  faced  by 
President  Johnson — has  found  him  not 
wanting  In  toughness  or  in  nuance. 
"[From  the  Star  (Independent)] 
•'  'Paper  tiger'  rebutted 

"President  Johnson's  order  to  the  7th  Fleet 
to  bomb  North  Vietnamese  PT  boats  and  the 
facilities  from  which  they  operate  is  fully 
Justified.   What   counteraction.   If    any,    wUl 
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come  from  the  other  side,  remains  to  be  seen, 
ir  they  react  forcibly,  however  It  would  be 
logical  to  pxpect  some  enlargement  of  the 
war  against  South  Vietnam - 

"Our  response  to  the  PT-boat  attacks 
should  dlsabuise  the  Communist  mind  of  the 
•paper  tiger'  fl-tion.  But  if  the  war  In  the 
South  Is  steoped  up  we  should  not  be  content 
merely  to  hold  our  ground.  Our  purpose,  as 
contrasted  to  Korea,  should  be  to  destroy  the 
enemy  and  the  sources  from  which  his  at- 
tacks are  being  mounted. 
■'[Prom  the  Atlanta  Constitution  (Independ- 
ent Democrat)  ] 
•A  test  of  will 

"The  CommunlEts  apparently  have  decided 
to  test  our  re.'iolve,  in  southeast  A-sla  and  even 
the  Congo,  during  this  presidential  election 
year  Quick  action  by  both  political  parties 
and  approval  by  GOP  Nominee  GoLDW.\TEn 
shows  there  Is  no  partisanship  when  the  Na- 
tlons  security  Is  at  stake 

"We  seek  an  honorable  solution  without 
war  and  welcome  UN.  help,  but  we  cannot 
negotiate  the  wanton  violation  of  solemn 
treaty  agreements  to  which  we  are  a  party. 

"(From  the  Journal  (Independent 

Democrat  (  ) 

"We  hate  made  it  clear 

"We  have  made  our  move  In  southe.ist  Asia. 
We  have  replied  with  bombs  on  North  Viet- 
nam bases  to  deliberate  attacks  on  our  naval 
vessels  In  International  waters.  We  have 
made  it  clear  to  the  Reds  In  that  part  of  the 
world  that  we  have  been  pushed  far  enough. 

"Here  we  have  done  the  sensible  thing.  It 
also  happens  to  have  been  the  honorable 
thing  Somewhere  and  some  time  a  line  had 
to  be  drawn  The  Nation  has  laeen  aware  of 
this  for  ft  long  time  It  Is  a  relief  that  this 
line  finally  has  been  drawn. 

••[From  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Independent 

Democrat)  1 

"There  was  no  choice 

"It  Is  not  an  easy  thing  to  loose  even  a 
small  fraction  of  the  military  power  available 
to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  but  in  this  case 
there  was  no  choice  In  striking  back  at  a 
time  of  grave  provocation,  the  United  States 
hoped  not  to  sprend  the  fighting  but  to  pinch 
It  off  before  It  got  out  of  hand. 

••The  key  to  peace  In  Asia  Is  hidden  in  Com- 
munist China.  In  the  course  It  may  essay 
alone,  or  with  the  encouragement  of  Mos- 
cow Whatever  the  dangers,  the  United 
States  will  f.-xce  them  with  the  courage  pos- 
sessed only  by  those  who  are  both  free  and 
strong. 

"fPromthe  Louisville  Courier- Journal) 
"War  can  be  averted 

"The  convincing  show  of  the  national  unity 
on  the  war  threat  In  Asia,  met  with  speed, 
wisdom,  and  restraint  by  President  Johnson. 
strengthening  the  possibility  that  a  major 
war  with  Red  Chln.i  can  be  averted 

"It  leaves  no  doubt  in  Communist  minds 
anywhere  that  if  war  is  what  they  want,  war 
Is  what  they  will  get — a  certainty  that  should 
bring  even  Peiping's  fanatics  to  their  senses 
unless  they  remain  irresponsibly  addicted  to 
the  opiate  that  only  a  major  war  can  head 
the  Slno-Sovlet  rift. 

"SOUTHWEST 

"[From  the  Houston  Post] 
"Goldicater  is  quoted 

••There  can  be  no  question  of  support  for 
the  President's  action.  This  support  was 
aptiy  expressed  by  Senator  Barbt  Goldwates, 
with  whom  the  President  talked  before  tell- 
ing the  people  what  he  planned  to  do. 

"Emphasizing  his  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's action,  the  Republican  presidential 
nominee  said,  'We  cannot  allow  the  American 
flag  to  be  shot  at  anywhere  on  earth  If  we  are 
to  retain  our  respect  and  prestige.' 

"Hopefully,  the  quick  and  decisive  action 
by  the  United  States  will  convince  the  world 


that  we  will  carry  out  our  commitments 
to  all  free  people  without  seeking  any  wider 
war.  Certainly  the  prompt  support  of  Sen- 
ator Goldwater  should  erase  any  doubts. 

"MIDWEST 

"(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
(Independent)  ] 

"Whether  events  In  Vietnam  develop  Into 
full-scale  warfare  involving  the  United 
States  now  depends  on  what  the  Communists 
do  next. 

••Whatever  their  motive  for  the  suicidal 
attacks  on  American  ships  In  international 
waters,  they  and  all  the  world  have  learned — 
once  again— that  the  United  States  does  not 
become  weak  when  divided  Internally  by  a 
presidential  election  campaign." 

"[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune    (Independent 

Republican)  j 

"Unity  is  foreseen 

••Ambassador  Adlal  E.  Stevenson's  calm  and 
lucid  discussion  before  the  United  Nations 
yesterday  of  Communist  torpedo  attacks 
upxjn  American  warships  off  the  coasts  of 
North  Vietnam  provided  the  American  peo- 
ple with  an  understanding  of  the  crisis  in 
southeast  Asia  which,  until  he  spoke,  had 
been  sadly  lacking. 

•'President  Johnson,  in  his  address  to  the 
Nation  Tuesday  night  and  In  his  speech  yes- 
terday at  Syracuse  University,  had  asked 
unity  In  support  of  American  firmness.  He 
Is  more  likely  to  get  It  now  that  Mr.  Steven- 
son has  stated  the  facts  and  explored  the 
Communist  motives." 

"(Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal 

(lndef>endent)  ] 

"Appeal  for  restraint 

"It  may  be  that  the  North  Vietnamese,  with 
the  backing  of  Communist  China,  were  test- 
ing the  American  will.  If  so,  they  have  their 
answer. 

"There  is  some  danger  that  this  country 
may  tend  to  overreact  to  North  Vietnamese 
stings  because  of  our  political  situation. 
President  Johnson  has  been  under  attack 
for  what  opponents  call  a  'no  win'  policy 
In  southeast  Asia.  He  has  been  unwisely 
urged  to  escalate  the  war. 

"Under  such  circumstances,  a  President  can 
be  handicapped  In  making  vital  decisions. 
President  Johnson  will  need  courage  and 
patience  and  restraint  to  keep  the  Nation 
from  the  wider  war  that  he — and  all  who 
realize  what  modern  war  Is — wish  to  avoid." 

"[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dlspatch   (Inde- 
pendent  Democrat)  ) 
"The  guilt  is  shared 

"The  two  Communist  naval  attacks  on 
units  of  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet,  and  the  swift  and 
devastating  U.S.  reply,  need  not  and  should 
not  bring  about  an  escalation"  of  the  strug- 
gle in  Indochina. 

"This  country  plans  no  further  belligerent 
action  unless  there  Is  another  attack:  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  U.S.  Ambassador  Steven- 
son have  made  clear  we  want  'no  wider  war.' 

"It  Is  true  that  if  the  Communists  would 
abide  by  the  Geneva  political  settlements 
peace  and  Independence  would  be  assured 
and  military  power  could  be  withdrawn. 

"But  the  West  Is  not  guiltless  In  this  re- 
spect, and  there  Is  not  Ukely  to  be  an  end 
of  the  conflict  short  of  a  negotiated  political 
settlement  guaranteed  by  the  big  powers  and, 
perhaps,  supervised  by  the  U.N." 

■'[From   the   Cleveland   Plain   Dealer    (inde- 
pendent  Democrat)  j 
"Warnings   to   Reds 

"North  Vietnam's  acts  of  aggression  against 
U.S.  ships  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  have  been 
given  a  fitting  response. 

'•President  Johnson,  speaking  yesterday  in 
Syracuse,  has  solemnly  warned  there  will  be 
'rio  Immunity  to  reply'  from  further  ag- 
gression. 

•'The  meaning  of  the  President's  words  Is 


clear.  There  Is  no  excuse  for  Hanoi  or  Peiping 
to  misunderstand  them." 

"(From    the    Indianapolis    Star    (Independ- 
ent)] 
"The   proper   reaction 

"President  Johnson's  decision  to  use  full 
military  action  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  southeastern  Asia  is  the  proper  re- 
action to  the  events  of  recent  hours. 

"The  attacks  on  U.S.  naval  craft  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  appear  to  have  been  c.ilcu- 
lated  provocations.  To  reuct  la  any  way  sug- 
gestive of  fear  or  hesitation  would  simply 
invite  more  attacks.  As  long  as  we  are  In- 
volved in  such  a  conflict,  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  try  to  win  it." 

"MOUNT.MN     ST.\TES 

"[From  the  Denver  Post  (Independent)  ] 
"Niion's   view    backed 

"We  are  Inclined  to  agree  wi:h  Richard 
Nixon  that  these  attacks  were  set  up  by  the 
Chinese  Reds  to  test  U.S.  reactions  during 
the  election  campaign. 

"The  Communists  probably  expected  the 
Nation  to  be  so  split  that  the  President  would 
be  afraid  to  react  decisively  to  such  attacks. 
This  phenomenon  of  our  political  parties' 
Interrupting  bitter  partisan  warfare  to  close 
ranks  whenever  there  Is  an  outside  threat  to 
the  Nation  has  baffied  Europeans  and  .•Vsians 
for  years.  But  It  is  a  rock-hard  fact  of  Anierl- 
can  life." 

"P.^CIFIC 

"[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times  (Independent 
Republican)  | 
"Conflict  grows  deadlier 
"Communists,  by  their  attack  on  American 
vessels  in  International  waters,  have  them- 
selves   escalated    the    hostilities — an    escala- 
tion  we   must   meet.   Thus   the   struggle   in 
southeast  Asia  inevitably  will  become  dead- 
lier. At  least  now  the  cause  is  c'ear  and  we 
know  what  we  are  doing  and  why  we  do  It." 

"[Prom  the  Portland  Oregonian  (independent 

Republican)  ] 

"Old,  familiar  situation 

"If  the  facts  are  as  represented,  the  Ameri- 
can response  was  Justified,  even  necessary. 

"What  now,  of  the  Communist  response? 
Red  China  has  a  defense  treaty  with  North 
Vietnam.  So  has  the  Soviet  Union. 

"There  is  the  possibility  that  the  PT-boat 
attacks  were  designed  to  trigger  the  certain 
American  retaliation  against  North  Vietnam 
to  provoke  and  force  China's  entrance  to  the 
war  in  southeast  Asia.  With  each  side  charg- 
ing aggression,  the  old.  familiar  situation 
which  has  led  to  other  big  wars  has  been 
created." 

"(From   the   San   Francisco   Chronicle    (Re- 
publican) ] 
"Answer  to  Peiping 

"The  answer  has  been  given.  In  the  words 
of  President  Johnson,  it  was  an  unmistak- 
able 'positive'  answer,  and  Peiping  now  knows 
tiiat  the  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  can  and  will 
strike  back  effectively  If  attacked. 

"The  principle  is  incontrovertible,  and  the 
measures  thus  far  employed  under  It  were 
sound  and  no  doubt  Inevitable.  It  is  the  hope 
of  world  peace  that  they  were  also  effeitive." 

"(From  the  Seattle  Times  (Independent)] 
"Affront  to  U.S.  dignity 
"No  self-respecting  nation  could  have  per- 
mitted without  retaliation  the  indignity  of 
a  second  armed  attack  on  its  vessels  In  the 
face  of  a  prot-est  over  the  first  such  attack — 
least  of  all  that  nation  which  bears  the  prin- 
cipal burden  of  restraining  Communist  ag- 
gressors In  all  parts  of  the  world." 

"(From   the   Philadelphia  Inquirer,   Aug.   7, 

1964] 

"As  THE  Tension  CoNTiNrES 

"One  Inevitable  consequence  of  momentous 

events  In  southeast  Asia  the  past  few  days 
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Is  the  necessity  for  American  foreign  policy 
experts  to  reassess  the  entire  situation  In 
that  part  of  the  world. 

"Although  the  b:islc  U.S.  objective — to  pre- 
serve freedom  and  repel  Communist  aggres- 
sion— ^remains  the  same,  there  will  need  to  be 
major  revisions  in  the  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  methods  to  achieve  the  goal. 

"The  Communists  should  have  no  delu- 
sions now  about  the  overwhelming  superior- 
ity of  American  naval  power  in  the  Far  East — 
but  on  land  it  is  a  different  story.  For  this 
reason,  the  great  peril  is  that  the  Reds  will 
step  up  their  offensive  In  the  Jungles  of 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos  where  American 
destroyers,  aircraft  carriers  and  Jet  planes 
can't  help  much. 

"Meanwhile,  as  fresh  f>ollcy  studies  pro- 
ceed, and  the  U.S.  military  buildup  in  the 
Far  East  Is  accelerated  in  preparation  for 
any  eventuality.  It  is  important  for  Ameri- 
cans to  remain  united  behind  President 
Johnson  in  this  crisis  and  to  be  wary  of  any 
wishful  thinking  that  the  danger  has  passed. 
The  North  Vietnam  dragon  is  nursing  hu- 
miliating wounds.  'Saving  face'  Is  very  im- 
portant In  that  part  of  the  world. 

■•Russia,  apparently,  is  not  anxious  to  en- 
courage North  Vietnamese  attacks  against 
the  United  St.ites.  as  Indicated  by  the  rela- 
tively mild  nature  of  official  Soviet  words 
emanating  from  Moscow  and  the  United  Na- 
tions. Red  China,  of  course,  is  another  mat- 
ter. Peiping  Is  always  unpredictable.  Mao 
is  always  dangerous. 

"Under  existing  circumstances  It  was 
shocking  to  have  unity  in  Congress  rudely 
shattered  by  Senator  Morse,  of  Oregon,  a 
maverick  Member  of  the  President's  own 
party,  who  charges  that  the  trouble  In  south- 
east Asia  'Is  as  much  the  doing  of  the  United 
States  as  It  is  the  doing  of  North  Vietnam.' 
Mr.  Mor.se  Ignores  all  the  facts  in  the  case — 
notably  the  prolonged  Communist  aggression 
agalr^t  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  and  the  un- 
provoked Red  attacks  on  U.S.  warships  on  the 
high  seas. 

"In  contrast  to  the  Ill-advised  outburst  by 
Senator  Morse  was  the  prompt  support  given 
to  President  Johnson  by  Senator  Goldwater 
in  a  spirit  of  bipartisan  cooperation  that  is 
so  essential  in  this  grave  time. 

"Pacing  up  to  all  the  new  Implications  In- 
herent In  the  radically  altered  situation  in 
southeast  Asia  Is  a  task  that  requires  the  best 
in  all  of  us.  This  applies  especially  to  those 
in  positions  of  public  responsibility  who 
should  dedicate  themselves  unstlntlngly  to 
the  task  of  doing  whatever  may  need  to  be 
done  to  win  the  struggle  for  peace  and  free- 
dom." 

"[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Aug.  7,  1964] 
"As  Othebs  See  the  Tonkin  Gulf 

••The  Washington  Post:  •President  Johnson 
has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  free  world 
as  well  as  of  the  Nation  for  his  careful  and 
effective  handhng  of  the  Vietnam  crisis.  The 
paramount  need  was  to  show  the  North 
Vietnamese  aggressors  their  self-defeating 
folly  In  Ignoring  an  unequivocal  American 
warning  and  again  attack  the  American  Navy 
on  the  high  se.is.  This  Mr.  Johnson  did  by 
means  of  a  severe  but  measured  resjxmse 
deftly  fitted  to  the  aggression:  retaliation 
against  the  boats  and  bases  used  in  the 
attack  •   *   •. 

"  'Most  immediately,  the  reprisal  rendered 
obsolete  the  old  terms  of  the  debate  on 
whether  to  carry  the  guerrilla  war  in  South 
Vietnam  back  to  the  aggressors  in  the  north. 

"  'To  a  capital  and  a  world  sensitive  to  the 
uses  of  power  by  an  American  President,  the 
crisis — the  first  major  foreign-policy  crisis 
faced  by  President  Johnson — has  found  him 
not  wanting  in  toughness  or  in  nuance.  But 
the  crisis  has  also  pointed  up  the  office  of 
the  Presidency  as  the  single  center  of  con- 
trol and  responsibility  for  American  power. 

"  'Military  measures  were  only  a  part  of 


President  Johnson's  response.  He  coordi- 
nated them  with  the  other  constituencies 
and  communities  of  which  he  is  the  leader. 
He  asked  and  got  from  Senator  Goldwater 
a  promise  of  nonpartisanshlp.  Tlie  Senator, 
like  the  patriot  he  is.  instantly  forsook  poli- 
tics and  stood  by  his  side.' 

'Pittburgh  Post  Gazette:  'In  both  his 
Tuesday  announcement  of  the  attack  order 
and  in  his  speech  Wednesday  at  Syracuse 
University,  the  President  stressed  the  limited 
nature  of  the  American  response  to  the  gun- 
boat attacks  and  the  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  avoid  the  tragedy  of  a  wider  war. 
Yet  no  one  in  Washington  has  any  way  of 
anticipating  the  thinking  of  officials  in 
Pleplng. 

"  'In  view  of  the  serious  danger  to  world 
peace  from  the  broadened  hostilities  in 
southeast  Asia,  the  United  States  has  prop- 
erly called  for  an  emergency  session  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  to  deal  with 
the  crisis.  Hopefully,  through  the  good  of- 
fices of  that  agency  and  the  good  sense  of 
responsible  officials  In  various  capitals  and 
chancelleries,  the  ugly  Vietnamese  war  can 
be  kept  from  triggering  an  Immeasurably 
more  destructive  wider  conflict.' 

"The  Boston  Globe:  'President  Johnson, 
speaking  at  Syracuse  University  Wednesday, 
enunciated  the  proposition  that  'aggression 
unchallenged  Is  aggression  unleashed.'  This 
striking  phrase  reiterated  a  principle  that  has 
long  lain  at  the  heart  of  American  foreign 
policy  and  at  the  core  of  every  international 
crisis,  however  complex  it  has  seemed. 

"  'Peiping,  with  an  unsolved  food  problem, 
would  like  an  excuse  to  move  into  the  "rice 
bowl"  of  Indochina.  It  might  hope  by  a  mass 
attack  to  leave  the  United  States  only  the 
alternative  of  giving  way  or  fighting  a 
major — perhaps  an  all-out — war.  Success 
would  give  the  Chinese  an  immense  advan- 
tage in  the  competition  with  Russia  for  the 
leadership  of  world  communism. 

"  'This  country  has  moved  fast  to  dampen 
any  such  hopes." 

'Christian  Science  Monitor:  'Premier 
Nguyen  Khanh  of  South  Vietnam  makes 
sense. 

"  'He  points  out  that  President  Johnson 
warned  the  Asian  Communists  against  the 
"very  dangerous  game"  they  ha\-e  been  play- 
ing in  southeast  Asia.  And  that  the  Com- 
munist answer  has  now  come.  It  is  intensi- 
fied war — both  In  South  Vietnam  and  In 
torpedo  b(3at  attacks  on  an  American  de- 
stroyer off  the  North  Vietnam  coast. 

"  'The  immediate  response  from  President 
Johnson  was  being  announced  in  Washing- 
ton even  as  the  South  Vietnamese  Premier 
spoke  in  Saigon.  It  was  the  obvious  response. 
The  Navy  was  instructed  to  destroy  any  such 
attacker  In  the  future. 

"  "The  United  States  is  unavoidably  going 
in  further.  The  only  question  are  when  and 
how  far.' 

"The  Times.  London:  'The  next  step  is 
left  to  the  Communists,  and  in  attempting 
to  assess  what  it  may  be  there  are  three  guid- 
ing thoughts.  The  Americans,  having  made 
their  counteraction,  have  issued  no  threats 
or  ultimatums.  The  Communists  are  not 
forced  against  a  wall.  Secondly,  the  American 
reinforcements  are  enough  to  warn  the  Com- 
munists that  any  extension  of  the  war  would 
be  highly  costly  and  dangerous  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  others.  And  the  third  point:  the 
Americans  have,  very  rightly,  put  the  whole 
matter  to  the  Security  Council.' 

"The  Guardian.  Manchester:  'The  war  will 
be  won  or  lost  in  the  south;  and  it  would 
continue  there  If  every  military  base  in  the 
north  were  pulverized.  In  fact,  any  extension 
of  the  war  is  likely  to  make  the  Vletcong 
more  determined.' 

"Frankfurter  AUgemeine  Zeltung:  "The 
American  revenge  came  \inexpect«dly  fast 
and  sharply  •  •  •  but  still  the  retaliation 
of  Washington  did  not  get  out  of  control. 
That  is  Important.' 

"Aurore,  Paris:  'In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  It 


Is  Mao  who  is  maneuvering  with  his  docile 
satellite  of  North  Vietnam  and  it  is  Khru- 
shchev who  is  the  target.  How  wli:  Khru- 
shchev get  out  of  it?' 

"Vienna  Volksblatt:  'If  Johnson  rattles  his 
saber  a  little  it  Is  mainly  to  show  the  elec- 
torate that  he  is  not  the  defeatist  and  friend 
of  Communists  that  Goldwater  has  made 
him  out  to  be.' 

"Mainichl  Shlmbun,  Tokyo:  'The  United 
Nations  is  urged  to  act  promptly  in  order 
to  prevent  the  present  conflict  from  devel- 
oping into  a  full-fledged  war'." 


"(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Aug. 

7,  1964] 

"Be  It  Resolvtd — 

"As  Commander  in  Chief,  President  John- 
son could,  and  did,  order  retaliatory  action 
against  North  Vietnam  for  Its  unprovoked 
attacks  upon  American  ships.  TTiat  was  a 
logical  extension  of  the  right  of  self-defense; 
speed  was  of  the  essence.  But  the  continu- 
ing crisis  in  southeast  Asia  may  call  for 
other,  more  elaborate  measures.  It  is  sound 
policy  to  provide  congressional  indorsement 
in  advance  for  such  steps,  both  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  role  of  the  legislature  In  the 
American  system  of  government  and,  at  least 
equally  Important,  as  a  demonstration  of 
American  determination. 

"This  dual  role  will  be  performed  by  the 
Joint  resolution  to  be  voted  today  by  both 
the  Senate  and  House,  approving  the  Presi- 
dent's action  and  empowering  him  to  'take 
all  necessary  steps  Including  the  use  of 
armed  force.'  to  aid  America's  allies,  to  repel 
attacks  upon  U.S.  forces,  and  prevent  fur- 
ther  aggression. 

"Red  China  has  made  It  very  clear  that  It 
considers  North  Vietnam's  cause  Its  own.  It 
Is  very  far  from  clear  Just  what  Peiping  in- 
tends to  do  about  it.  But  In  the  light  of 
past  history  (in  Korea,  on  the  Indian  border, 
along  the  Formosa  Strait)  It  would  be  folly 
to  brush  the  Red  Chinese  menaces  aside.  It 
would  also  be  folly  to  assume  that  If  action 
does  not  immediately  follow  on  the  threat 
the  latter  is  empty. 

"Red  China  has  not  always  made  good  Its 
boasts  But  It  has  hit  hard  In  almost  every 
case.  It  brags  now  that  Indochina  presents 
a  far  better  field  of  military  action  for  Its 
teeming  divisions  than  the  Korean  Penin- 
sula, while  no  body  of  water  separates  China 
from  Indochina  as  was  the  case  with  Que- 
moy.   Matsu.   and   Formosa. 

"The  United  States  and  Its  allies,  then, 
would  do  well  to  regard  the  threat  from 
Peiping  as  a  time  bomb,  which  will  only  go 
off  when  the  Red  Chinese  want  It  to.  The 
best  method  of  preventing  an  explosion  Is  to 
Impress,  as  strongly  as  possible,  upwn  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  his  band,  that  this  country  Is 
prepared,  physically  and  morally,  to  meet 
any  tiirtist. 

"The  Joint  resolution  gives  the  President 
full  backing  for  any  preparations  that  the 
Armed  Forces  may  require  In  the  danger  area. 
It  does  so  publicly  and  unequivocally.  At 
the  same  time,  it  gives  voice  to  the  American 
will.  Indeed,  it  might  be  said  that  the  most 
significant  part  of  the  measure  is  the  formal 
preamble,  which  In  this  context  is  full  of 
meaning:  'Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved'." 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  to  the  great  statesman 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gbuening). 

Mr.  Grueninc.  Mr.  President,  yesterday.  I 
made  my  views  on  the  pending  resolution 
known  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  and  they 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record.  There 
is  no  need  to  add  to  them,  except  to  reaffirm 
them.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  for  me 
that  I  cannot,  on  this  major  issue,  support 
the  resolution  drafted  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Armed  Services  Committees  In 
response  to  a  message  from  the  President  to 
the  Congress  requesting  such  support. 

I  believe  that  President  Johnson  in  his 
more  than  8  months  in  office  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  great  President.  I  find  myself 
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In  warm  accord  with  most  of  his  actions  and 
declarations  of  policy.  I  Intend  to  campaign 
for  him  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

Regrettably.  I  find  myself  In  disagreement 
with  his  southeast  Asian  policy,  and  have 
repeatedly  voiced  my  disagreement  In  the 
Chamber.  The  serious  events  of  the  past 
few  days,  the  attack  by  North  Vietnamese 
vessels  on  Amerlc.-m  warships  and  our 
reprisal,  strikes  me  as  the  Inevitable  and 
foreseeable  concomitant  and  consequence  of 
U.S.  unilateral  military  aggressive  policy  In 
southe.ist  Asia. 

I  consider  the  action  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese In  attacking  our  vessels  as  utterly  stu- 
pid and  outrageous,  and  our  prompt  retalia- 
tion Justlf.able  and  proper.  But  this  Is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  episode  that  our  unilateral 
and  aggressive  policy  in  southeast  Asia  would 
Inevitably  bring  forth.  That  incident  has  in 
turn  brought  about  the  President's  message 
and  the  responding  resolution  by  Congress. 

If  this  resolution  merely  affirmed  its  ap- 
proval of  the  President's  declared  policy  and 
action  to  respond  to  attacks  on  our  fleet 
when  la  international  waters,  as  he  has  re- 
sponded, that  would  be  one  thing.  I  would 
gladly  approve  of  such  a  resolution,  as  I  ap- 
prove of  his  action.  But  this  resolution  now 
before  us.  goes  far  beyond  that.  It  not  only 
endorses  all  our  Government  has  done  to 
date  in  southeast  Asia,  but  also  gives  the 
President  a  blank  check,  not  merely  to  do 
whatever  he  likes  In  South  Vietnam,  but, 
to  quote  the  text  of  the  resolution: 

"To  take  all  necessary  steps.  Including  the 
use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member 
or  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Deferse  Treaty  requesting  assistance 
In  defense  of  Its  freedom." 

That  Is,  In  effect,  a  predated  declaration 
of  war,  if  and  when  the  E.xecutlve  chooses, 
and  war  not  merely  In  South  Vietnam  but 
in  all  southeast  Asia. 

Is  that  what  the  Congress  Intends? 

That  is  what  the  Congress  Is  doing. 

■We  now  are  about  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent If  he  sees  fit  to  move  our  Armed 
Forces — that  Is,  the  Army,  Air  Force.  Navy. 
and  Marine  Corps— not  only  Into  South  Viet- 
nam, but  also  Into  North  Vietnam.  Laos, 
Cambodia,  Thailand,  and  of  course  the  au- 
thorization Includes  all  the  rest  of  the  SEATO 
nations. 

That  means  sending  our  American  boys 
into  combat  in  a  war  In  which  we  have  no 
business,  which  is  not  our  war.  Into  which 
we  h.ive  been  misguldedly  drawn,  which  is 
steadily  being  escalated.  This  resolution  Is 
a  further  authorization  for  escalation  unlim- 
ited. 

I  am  opposed  to  sacrificing  a  single  Ameri- 
can boy  m  this  venture.  We  have  loet  far 
too  many  already. 

I  have  repeatedly  expressed  my  view  which 
I  now  reiterate.  "That  we  should  have  been 
waging  peace  with  the  same  energy  and  fer- 
vor with  which  we  have  been  waging  war. 

I  have  asked,  and  ask  again  now,  that  in- 
stead of  multiplying  our  Armed  Forces  and 
the  resulting  casualties,  we  request  a  cease- 
fire and  seek.  Instead  of  hostile  military  ac- 
tion, a  peacekeeping  United  Nations  police 
force.  I  should  be  happy  to  see  Americans  as 
a  part  of  that  peacekeeping  police  force. 

This  procedure,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  has 
been  successfully  used  on  the  Israel-Egypt 
border,  and  in  the  Congo.  Why  not  try  It 
In  South  Vietnam? 

My  time  being  short,  I  can  only  call  atten- 
tion to  my  earlier  statement  on  this  resolu- 
tion and  repeat  that  I  cannot  In  good  con- 
science support  the  pending  resolution, 
which  opena  the  door  to  unlimited  unilateral 
war  by  our  country  In  an  area  and  for  a 
cause  which  pose  no  threat  to  our  national 
security,  and  In  which  no  more  American 
lives  should  be  sacrificed. 

Mr.  MoRSS.  Mr.  President,  bow  much  time 
remains  to  me? 


The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  use 
all  of  that  time.  I  wish  only  to  correct  a 
misapprehension  that  I  was  not  able  to  cover 
in  my  speech  earlier,  but  I  wish  to  add  one 
further  point  which  I  overlooked. 

I  was  commenting  on  a  Washington  Post 
editorial  which  cited  the  Cuban  resolution  as 
being  comparable  to  the  pending  resolution. 

Last  night.  I  pointed  out  that  they  are 
quite  different  resolutions. 

I  ask  Senators  to  tiorn  to  the  Concres- 
3iON.\L  Record,  volume  110.  part  14,  page 
18429.  where  I  inserted  the  Cuban  resolution. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  in  discussion  of  the 
Cuban  resolution  the  point  was  made,  both  In 
committee  and  on  the  floor  ol  the  Senate, 
that  the  resolution  differed  from  the  Middle 
East  resolution  and  the  Formosa  resolution, 
in  that  it  made  no  reference  whatever  to  au- 
thorizing any  power  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  because  of  that  that  we 
were  able  to  get  support  for  the  resolution. 
At  the  time  Oi  the  Cuban  resolution  If  there 
had  been  an  attempt  to  give  war  making 
authority  to  the  President,  the  resolution 
would  not  have  received  the  votes  It  did. 
Some  Senators  announced  that  they  would 
not  support  the  resolution  with  such  a  clause 
In  It.  If  we  examine  the  resolution,  we  see 
that  all  It  does  Is  to  set  out  the  opinion  of 
Congress  as  to  what  American  foreign  policy 
should  be.  vls-a-vis  Cuba. 

That  Is  quite  a  different  thing  from  giving 
the  President  any  authority  for  a  predated 
declaration  of  war  In  respect  to  Cuba,  as 
this  resolution  does  In  respect  to  Asiatic 
problems. 

I  believe  that  history  will  record  that  we 
have  made  a  great  mistake  In  subverting 
and  circumventing  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  article  I.  section  8.  thereof  by 
means  of  this  resolution. 

As  I  argued  earlier  today  at  some  lengfth, 
we  are  In  effect  giving  the  President  of  the 
United  States  warmaklng  powers  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  war. 

I  believe  that  to  be  a  historic  mistake.  I 
believe  that  within  the  next  century,  future 
generations  will  look  with  dismay  and  great 
disappointment  upon  a  Congress  which  is 
now  about  to  make  such  a  historic  mistake. 

Our  constitutional  rights  are  no  better 
than  the  preservation  of  our  procedural 
guarantees  under  the  Constitution. 

We  are  seeking  by  Indirection  to  circum- 
vent article  I.  section  8  of  the  Constitution. 
Senators  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  we  can- 
not obtain  a  test  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  of  that  attempt  to  grant  warmaklng 
powers  to  a  President  by  a  resolution  be- 
cause under  this  set  of  facts  we  cannot  hall 
the  President  of  the  United  States  before 
the  Supreme  Court  for  a  determination  of 
such  a  question  as  to  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  pending  resolution. 

I  am  sorry,  but  I  believe  that  Congress  Is 
not  protecting  the  procedural,  constitutional 
rights  of  the  American  people,  under  article  I. 
section  8  of  the  Constitution. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States,  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  could  exercise  his  inherent 
power  In  defense  of  this  country,  as  every 
President  has  the  right  to  do  and  then  come 
before  the  Congress  and  ask  for  a  declaration 
of  war  as  Roosevelt  did.  then  the  pending 
regulation  is  not  necessary.  The  President 
can  come  to  Congress  and  ask  for  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  as  was  done  against  Japan  at 
that  time.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
can  now  do  likewise.  If  the  time  ever  comes 
when  the  President  must  ask  for  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  a  country  In  Asia  or  any- 
where else. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  set  forth,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANsraxD.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania    (Mr.  Clark]    Is 


necessarily  absent  today  but  has  asked  that 
he  be  recorded  in  favor  of  the  resolution  sup- 
porting the  President's  policies  in  Vietnam. 
The  Senator  would  state,  If  he  were  here,  that 
the  United  States  was  the  victim  of  unneces- 
sary provocation  and  that  the  United  States 
was  compelled  to  respond  and.  he  would  add, 
that  it  IS  essential  for  the  country  to  unite 
behind  the  President  at  this  time  of  crisis. 

Mr.  Ftlbright.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1145. 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  Joint  resolution  coming 
over  from  the  House,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1145)  was 
read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  House 
Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Joint  resolu- 
tion is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question  is 
on  Uie  third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  FtTLBRicHT.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FtTLERicHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  House  Joint  resolution. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Joint  resolu- 
tion having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  Joint  resolution  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HuMPHRET.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  |Mr.  Johnston) 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  |Mr.  Tal- 
madgeI   are  absent  on  oflScial  bvislness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  |  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  are  ab- 
sent because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  |Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symi.ngton],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  YARBORorGH]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Edmcndsonj.  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Joh.nstonI,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  .  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  |Mr.  Talmadce],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborougii]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KtrcHEL.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  Is  necessarily 
absent  and.  If  present  and  voting,  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88,  nays  2, 
as  follows: 

[No.  520  Leg] 

yeas 88 

Aiken,  Allot.  Bartlett,  Bayh,  Beall,  Ben- 
nett. Bible,  Boggs,  Brewster,  Burdlck,  Byrd, 
Va.,   Byrd.    W.   Va.,    Carlson,    Case.    Church, 
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Cooper,  Cotton.  Curtis,  Dirksen,  Dodd. 
Doniinlck.  Douglas.  Eastland.  EUender. 
Ervln.  Fong.  Fulbright.  Goldwater.  Gore, 
Hart,  Hartke,  Hayden,  Hlckenlooper,  Hill, 
Holland.  Hruska.  Humphrey,  Inouye.  Jack- 
son, Javits.  Jordan,  N.C..  Jordan.  Idaho. 
Keating.  Kuchel.  Lausche,  Long.  Mo..  Long. 
La,.  Maguuson,  Mansfield,  McCarthy,  Mc- 
Clellan,  McGee.  McGovern,  Mclntyre,  Mc- 
Naraara,  Mechem.  Meicalf,  M.ller.  Monroney, 
Morton.  Moss,  Mundt,  Muskle,  Nelson,  Neu- 
berger,  Pastore,  Pearson,  Pell,  Prouty,  Prox- 
mlre,  Randolph,  Riblcoff,  Robertson,  Rus- 
sell, Salinger,  Saltonstall,  Simpson,  Smath- 
ers.  Smith,  Sparkman,  Stennis,  Thurmond, 
Tower,  Walters,  Williams,  N.J.,  Williams, 
Del.,  Young,  N.  Dak.,  Young,  Oliio. 

nays — 2 

Gruenlng  and  Morse. 

not    voting — 10 

Anderson.  Cannon,  Clark,  Edmondson. 
Johnston.  Kennedy.  Scott,  Symington,  Tal- 
madge,  Yarborough. 

So  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1145)  was 
passed  as  follows; 

•  Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  Vietnam,  In  \iolation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  international  law.  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  naval 
vessels  lawfully  present  in  International 
waters,  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  internaticnal  peace;  and 

"Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  delib- 
erate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggression 
that  the  Communist  regime  in  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  waging  against  its  neighbors 
and  the  nations  Joined  with  them  in  the  col- 
lective defense  of  their  freedom;   and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Is  assisting  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  military  or 
political  ambitions  in  that  area,  but  desires 
only  that  tliese  peoples  should  be  left  in 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their 
own  way;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
approves  and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  agcinst  the  forces  of  the  United 
Slates  and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 

"Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  its  national  interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  ■with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in 
accordance  with  its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps,  Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  in  defense  of  its  freedom. 

"Sec.  3.  This  resolution  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  is  reasonably  assured 
by  international  conditions  created  by  action 
of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  except 
that  it  may  be  terminated  earlier  by  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Congress." 

Tlie  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
189  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  BO  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vii-glnia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  ab.'^encc  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legis'.ative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.   CLARK.   Mr.   President,   I   ask- 


unaiiimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MILLER  AT 
LOS  ANGELES  MAYORS'  FOURTH 
ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday, September  23.  the  Los  Angeles 
Mayors'  Fourth  Annual  Conference  for 
Senior  Citizens,  of  which  I  am  one,  was 
held  at  Los  Angeles  City  Hall.  The  key- 
note speaker  at  this  conference  was  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller.] 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  informed,  forward-looking, 
and  most  interesting  speech  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  tMr.  Miller]  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Feder.^l  Action  in  Meeting  the  Ch.^llenge 
(By  Jack  Miller,  U.S.  Senator  from  Iowa) 

(Note. — Prepared  for  delivery.  Los  Angeles 
Mayors  Fourth  Annual  Conference  for  Sen- 
ior Citizens.  Los  Angeles  City  Hall.  Saturday, 
September  23.  1967.  Senator  Miller  Is  a 
member  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 
U.S.  Senate.  I 

It  is  a  personal  pleasure  and  most  welcome 
privilege  for  me  to  be  a  part  of  this  Fourth 
Annual  Conference.  I  think  your  Mayor.  Sam 
Yorty.  is  to  be  commended  for  sponsoring 
this  conference,  and  Its  quality  reflects  the 
hard  work  and  dedication  of  his  Coordinator 
of  Senior  Citizens  Activities,  my  friend.  Elsa 
Carrow.  The  theme  of  this  conference,  "Meet- 
ing the  Challenge,"  is  most  appropriate. 

At  the  federal  level  of  government,  the 
landmarks  of  federal  action  directed  at  prob- 
lenis  of  older  Americans  would  probably  be 
considered  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1936. 
But  it  wasn't  until  1961  that  the  Congress 
crystallzed  its  awareness  of  federal  responsi- 
bilities to  this  segment  of  our  society,  when 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  approved  a  reso- 
lution establishing  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  Shortly  thereafter  the  full  Senate  ap- 
proved the  resolution.  Although  It  was  not 
my  good  fortune,  as  a  freshman  Senator  at 
the  time,  to  be  named  to  the  Special  Com- 
mittee, I  take  a  little  pride  from  the  fact  that 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
which  unanimously  voted  for  the  new  com- 
mittee. 

In  the  fall  of  1961,  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  was  held;  and  in  1962.  the  late 
President  Kennedy  carried  forward  one  of  the 
ideas  that  came  out  of  the  conference  by 
appointing  a  President's  Council  on  Aging. 
In  19e3,  based  on  recommendations  received 
from  the  Council,  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  Special  Message  on  Aiding  Our  Senior 
Citizens.  Two  years  later,  after  long  hearings 
and  a  great  amount  of  research,  the  Special 
Committee  produced  what  became  known  as 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  1  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  by  then,  and  it 
was  gratifying  to  be  called  to  the  White 
House  to  receive  one  of  the  pens  used  by  the 
President  when  it  was  signed  Into  law. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Act 
was  creation  of  an  Administration  on  Aging 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  operating  under  the  direction 
of  a  Commissioner  on  Aging  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
The  pre'^ent  Commissioner  is  Mr.  William 
Bechlll.  This  Administration  on  Aging  Is  the 
focal  point  for  coordinating  all  federal  ac- 
tivities relating  to  our  senior  citizens.  It  ad- 
ministers federal  grants  authorized  by  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  provides  technical  as- 


sistance to  state  and  local  goverrmients,  plans 
and  arranges  research  and  demonstration 
programs,  prepares  educational  materials 
and  statistics,  and  evaluates  all  programs 
affecting  older  Americans  with  a  view  to  Im- 
proving upon  them. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  provides  for  grants  to  states  for 
community  planning  and  for  programs  and 
the  training  of  specialists  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams designed  to  make  retirement  years 
more  meaningful.  Money  is  also  avalUble  for 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  public  or  private 
non-profit  organizations  for  study,  demon- 
stration and  evaluation  projects  relating  to 
the  needs  of  the  elderly.  Some  $10  million  was 
appropriated  for  these  purposes  last  year 
and  $18.5  million  has  been  budgeted  for  this 
year. 

The  Act  also  created  a  l6-member  Advisory 
Committee  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  problems  of  the 
aging.  One  of  the  members  is  Mrs.  A.  M.  G. 
Russell,  Chairman  of  your  State's  Commis- 
sion on  Aging. 

It  was  our  intention,  when  we  passed  this 
legislation,  that  every  state  and  commu- 
nity be  encouraged  to  establish  a  coordinated 
program  of  services  and  opportunities  for  Its 
older  citizens,  or,  if  one  was  already  estab- 
lished— as  was  the  case  in  Iowa,  where  for 
years  we  have  had  an  outstanding  Institute 
of  Gerontology — to  Improve  upon  Its  pro- 
gram. 

Our  Intention  was  well  borne  out  during 
the  next  two  years.  Programs  and  projects 
under  the  Act  were  begun  In  forty-three 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico,  bringing  new  opportunities  to 
millions  of  older  ^\merlcans. 

Our  mand&te  in  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  was  "to  assist  our  older  people  to 
secure  opportunities  to  the  full  and  free 
enjoyment  of  retirement  years,"  This  was 
reaffirmed  last  June  with  passage  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1967 
by  a  vote  of  332-0  In  the  House  and  83-0 
in  the  Senate,  extending  for  five  years  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  1965  Act.  Hear- 
ings on  the  Amendments  bill  revealed  that 
we.  as  a  nation,  with  our  great  reservoir  of 
Ingenuity  and  creative  thinklnp.  were  making 
progress  towards  enriching  the  retirement 
years  of  our  people. 

The  Committee  on  Aging  has  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  for  study,  and  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  some  of  these.  Let  me  say  that 
some  of  the  action  we  propose  Is  action 
which  must  be  taken  at  the  federal  level; 
but  most  of  the  action  must  be  carried  out 
at  the  state  and  local  level,  and  In  our  sys- 
tem of  government  this  is  as  It  should  be. 

the  income  problem 

One  of  the  first  requirements  to  enable 
retirement  years  to  be  lived  In  dignity  and 
self-respect  is  adequate  Income.  A  study  for 
the  year  1965  revealed  that  one-third  of 
families  over  65  had  an  annual  income  of 
less  than  $2.500 — from  all  sources,  pensions, 
social  security,  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
benefits.  Interest,  and  employment.  Two- 
thirds  had  an  annual  Income  of  less  than 
$5,000.  For  persons  living  alone,  the  situation 
was  worse— seventy-one  percent  had  Incomes 
of  under  S2,000. 

The  situation  wouldn't  be  so  bad  If  It 
were  not  for  Inflation.  Under  the  muUl-bll- 
Uon-dollar  deficit  spending  sprees  of  the 
federal  government.  Inflation  has  steadily 
eaten  away  at  the  value  of  our  money.  In 
1939  the  dollar  was  worth  100  cents.  Today 
It  Is  worth  less  than  43  cents  and  It  Is  con- 
tinuing to  go  down.  This  tragedy  Is  drama- 
tized by  Social  Security  pensions.  For  ex- 
ample, an  annual  pension  of  8499  In  1940 
had  a  value  of  $495  (based  on  a  1939  dollar 
worth  100  cents).  When  pensions  were  In- 
creased In  1958.  this  same  pension  had  In- 
creased from  S495  to  $1.140 — more  than 
double;  but  the  purchasing  power  was  only 
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$548  After  the  7%  Increase  In  19«5.  the 
penalon  had  risen  to  •1.220.  but  Its  value 
was  only  »537— less  than  the  vaiue  In  195a 
Today  that  11.220  pension  Is  worth  only 
$506.  Prom  1958  until  the  7<-i  Increase  In 
1965.  inflation  robbed  our  Social  Security 
pensioners  of  $15  billion  In  purchasing  pow- 
er. The  inflation  In  1965  and  1966  took  away 
another  $1.7  billion  in  their  purchasing  pow- 
er. And.  with  the  federal  deficit  for  the  cur- 
rent year  completely  out  of  control.  It  Is 
going  to  get  worse. 

One  reactluu  of  Congress  necessarily  Is  to 
Increase  Social  Security  and  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  pensions,  and  this  will  be  done. 
However,  if  Inflation  Isn't  stopped.  It  will 
only  be  a  question  of  time  when  pensions 
win  have  to  be  increased  again.  But  there 
usually  Is  quite  a  time  lag  between  increase*, 
and  the  hardship  caused  by  Inflation  in  the 
meantime  is  severe.  What  should  be  done. 
In  my  opinion.  Is  to  provide  lor  automatic 
increases  In  Social  Security  and  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  pensions  to  meet  Increases 
in  the  cost  of  living  This  could  be  done 
automatically  each  year,  so  that  the  time 
lag  between  legislation  of  specific  increases 
by  the  d-ngress  would  be  eliminated.  There 
la  nothing  new  about  the  Idea.  In  1962  we 
provided  for  such  increases  in  the  case  of 
Civil  Service  retirees.  Incidentally.  I  made 
this  proposal  at  the  time  we  were  consider- 
ing the  1965  Social  Security  bill,  and  I  Intend 
to  offer  It  again  this  year  when  the  Social 
Security  bill  comes  before  the  full  Senate. 
It  win  not  be  easy  to  get  this  passed,  because 
there  are  always  some  politicians  who  like 
to  hold  out  the  promise  of  Social  Security 
and  Railroad  Retirement  Act  increases  in 
their  campaigns,  and  provision  for  automatic 
increases  would  put  a  stop  to  such  a  gim- 
mick. But  I  am  confident  that  the  over- 
whelming number  of  our  Social  Secxirlty  and 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  beneficiaries  are 
leas  Interested  In  such  campaign  promlsea 
and  more  Interested  In  the  value  of  their 
pensions. 

The  automatic  Increase  approach  has  an- 
other virtue — namely,  that  It  would  not  re- 
quire a  booat  In  the  employers'  and  employ- 
ees' Social  Security  tax  rates.  A  group  of  us 
who  studied  this  found  that  inflation  would 
be  accompanied  by  overall  Increases  In  wages 
within  the  income  base  subject  to  the  So- 
cial Security  tax.  and  this  would  produce 
sufficient  additional  taxes  to  cover  cost-of- 
Uvlng  increase  In  the  pensions. 

Of  course.  It  Is  recognized  that  cost-of- 
Uvlng  Increases  in  pensions  treats  the  symp- 
tom and  not  the  disease.  The  disease  Is  in- 
flation, and  the  single  most  helpful  thing 
the  federal  government  could  do  for  not  only 
older  Americans  but  for  all  Americans  Is  to 
stop  lU  multl-bllllon-dollar  deficit  spending 
and  the  inflation  ^nd  high  interest  rates 
which  accompany  It.  In  the  last  six  and  one- 
half  years,  your  federal  government  has  gone 
$40  billion  deeper  Into  debt,  and  this  has 
been  accompanied  by  nearly  $86  billion  of 
Inflation.  In  1966.  the  deficit  came  to  $7  5 
billion,  and  we  had  Inflation  amounting  to 
$24  billion.  Incldently.  California's  share  of 
this  Inflation  was  $2.8  bUllon— the  same  as 
a  17'-c  sales  tax  on  lop  of  the  regular  State 
sales  tax! 

EMPLOYMENT   OF  THE   ELDERLY 

About  half  of  our  Social  Security  bene- 
ficiaries supplement  their  pensions  with 
other  income — principally  from  employment. 
With  benefits  averaging  $1,000  a  year  for  In- 
dividuals and  $1,700  for  couples.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  many  have  to  have  employment 
In  order  to  make  ends  meet  There  are  two 
problems  here.  The  first  Is  the  $1,500  celUng 
on  earnings.  Once  this  point  Is  reached,  a 
worker  Is  cut  back  $1  on  his  Social  Security 
for  each  $2  of  employment  Income  for  the 
next  $1,200;  and  beyond  that  point,  or  be- 
yond $2,700  of  earnings,  he  loses  $1  of  So- 
cial Security  for  each  $1  of  employment  In- 
come. This  may  not  be  so  bad  for  the  per- 
son receiving  maximum  Social  Security  ben- 


efits, but  for  the  person  who  had  a  low  earn- 
ings base  and  therefore  has  a  small  Social 
Security  pension.  It  means  a  real  hardship; 
because  this  person  simply  has  to  work  in 
order  to  make  ends  meet.  The  Administration 
has  proposed  raising  the  $1,500  to  $1,680. 
You  may  have  noted  in  the  September  is- 
sue of  the  Senior  Citizens  News  that  the  Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  the  Problems  of  the 
Aging  has  recommended  that  the  celling  be 
lifted  from  $1,500  to  $2,100.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  advises  that  this  would 
cost  $600  million  a  year,  compared  to  $170 
million  a  year  under  the  Administration's 
proposal,  and  this  would  mean  a  substantial 
tax  Increase  With  the  furor  over  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  10%  Income  tax  Increase.  I 
would  be  dubious  over  the  prospects  of  much. 
If  any,  of  a  Social  Security  tax  boost  except 
as  required  to  meet  increased  costs  of  Medi- 
care. With  this  In  mind.  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  Social  Security 
bin  by  way  of  a  compromise.  Under  my 
amendment,  there  would  be  no  cut-back  in 
Social  Securiiy  until  the  earnings  and  Social 
Security  payments  combined  exceed  $2,700. 
A  person  receiving  $100  a  month,  or  $1,200 
a  year,  could  earn  $1,500  without  any  re- 
duction, as  at  present.  But  a  person  receiv- 
ing the  minimum  of  $50  a  month,  or  $600 
a  year,  would  be  able  to  earn  $2,100  without 
reduction.  This  would  cost  considerably  less 
and.  most  importantly.  It  would  meet  the 
most  serious  part  of  the  problem  of  adequate 
Income,  regardless  of  from  whatever  source 
derived,  for  our  older  people. 

Many  representatives  of  organized  labor 
have  opposed  increases  in  the  earnings 
test  Their  position  Is  that  older  people 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  work,  but  should 
retire  to  make  room  for  younger  members 
of  the  working  force.  But  this  Ignores  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  Jobs  held  by  older 
people  are  not  the  kind  the  younger  worKers 
would  either  want  or  be  able  to  handle. 
Nearly  half  these  Jobs  are  part-time. 

The  second  problem  of  employment  of  the 
elderly  Is  opening  up  Job  opportunities. 
The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  Amendments 
bill  passed  last  year  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  submit  to  Congress  a  specific 
legislative  recommendation  on  this  pwlnt. 
The  Secretary  has  proposed  an  outright  pro- 
hibition of  discrimination,  based  on  age. 
on  the  part  of  employment  agencies,  labor 
organizations  and  employers;  and  the  pro- 
posal Is  pending  In  the  labor  committees. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1967.  we  appropriated 
$15  million  for  the  US.  Employment  Serv- 
ice for  services  to  older  Jobseekers — employ- 
ment, counseling.  Job  development,  referral 
to  training,  and  Job  placement:  and  this 
amount  has  been  continued  for  the  present 
fiscal  year.  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Amendments  Act  of  1966  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide  a  special 
program  of  testing,  counseling,  selection, 
and  referral  of  persons  45  years  of  age  or 
older  for  occupational  training  and  further 
schooling  designed  to  meet  the  special 
problems  faced  by  such  persons  in  the  labor 
market  This  Is  In  the  experimental  and 
demonstration  project  stage,  and  one  of  the 
projects  is  being  conducted  by  the  State  of 
California  at  Sacramento  Another,  funded 
under  what  is  known  as  "Project  60"  was 
conducted  In  San  Francisco  to  demonstrate 
that  the  great  need  for  employment  by  per- 
sons aged  60  and  over  can  be  met  by  mobili- 
zation and  expansion  of  existing  community 
resources  to  provide  comprehensive  services 
which  meet  the  special  requirements  of  this 
age  group, 

MCKICARE 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  older 
Americans,  especially  those  In  the  lower  In- 
come brackets.  Is  being  able  to  obtain  and 
pay  for  medical,  hospital,  and  nursing  home 
service.  There  have  been  staggering  Increase* 
in  the  costs  of  these  services,  which  were 
up  last  year,  the  first  year  of  Medicare,  by 
12%   from  the  year  before.  Hospital  services 


were  up  21%  from  1965.  and  It  has  been 
forecast  that,  unless  Inflation  Is  stopped,  the 
cost  per  day  In  a  hospital  will  be  up  to  $100 
In  the  large  cities  by  1970.  Blue  Cross  has 
estimated  an  increase  in  rates  of  11%  for 
each  of  the  next  two  years. 

Not  all  of  these  increases  are  attributable 
to  inflation.  Some  of  It  represents  better 
service — better  service  through  the  use  of 
expensive,  highly  sophisticated  equipment 
and  the  technical  personnel  needed  to  oper- 
ate It.  For  example.  I  read  of  a  recent  brain 
operation  which  required  a  team  of  15 
doctors  and  technicians. 

But  Inflation  Is  the  major  cause.  It  Is 
reflected  in  higher  wages  for  employees  who 
are  being  squeezed  by  Increases  In  the  cost  of 
living.  Sixty-two  percent  of  the  costs  of 
running  a  hospital  go  for  wages,  and  hospital 
wages  have  doubled  in  recent  years.  One 
hospital  in  San  Francisco  pays  its  nurses  $600 
a  month  to  start — up  40%  over  last  year. 

Doctor's  fees  were  up  8%  last  year  over 
1965.  and.  for  the  most  part,  the  story  is  the 
same  as  for  hospitals,  with  Increased  payroll 
costs  for  nurses  and  technicians  and  In- 
creased costs  of  equipment  and  supplies. 
Part  of  the  increase  might  have  been  due  to 
anticipation  of  the  Medicare  provision  for 
payment  of  the  so-called  "prevaUlng  fee"; 
and  one  doctor  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  re- 
ported that  he  raised  his  fees  to  make  up 
for  time  lost  In  working  with  a  government- 
sponsored  mass  immunization  program. 

A  good  many  deficiencies  have  come  to 
light  during  the  first  year  of  Medicare,  The 
cost  of  the  program  has  turned  out  to  be 
considerably  higher  than  estimated.  As  a 
result.  Increased  taxes  must  be  obtained  from 
employers  and  employees  to  fund  the  pro- 
gram. The  Administration  has  proposed 
raising  the  earnings  base  from  $6,600  to 
$7,600.  along  with  a  slight  Increase  in  the 
tax  rate  Itself.  There  are  many  who  believe 
this  will  prove  to  be  Inadequate — especially 
If  coverage  continues  to  be  extended  to 
everyone  over  sixty-five,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  their  Income  or  property. 

There  are  many  of  our  elderly  who  simply 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  first  $40  of  their 
hospital  bin.  the  first  $50  of  the  doctor's  bin. 
plus  20%  of  the  costs  over  that  amount. 
Certainly  this  requirement  ought  to  be  elim- 
inated m  the  case  of  the  low  Income  group. 
With  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  many  of  our 
communities  face  a  serious  shortage  of  hos- 
pital facilities.  There  is  a  serious  shortage  of 
doctors,  nurses,  and  other  health  technicians. 
Demand  for  doctors'  serrtces  Is  expected  to 
Increase  one-third  by  1975.  but  the  Public 
Health  Service  estimates  that  the  number  of 
doctors  wUl  increase  by  only  17  percent. 
Since  the  time  lag  in  producing  physicians 
Is  considerable,  a  major  increase  in  the  sup- 
pi  v  of  physicians  beyond  the  17  percent 
simply  cannot  be  achieved  by  1975.  The  Con- 
gress is  trying  to  cope  with  the  problem 
under  the  Health  Professions  Act.  the  Nurses 
Training  Act.  and  the  Allied  Health  Profes- 
sions Act.  which  were  enacted  to  encourage 
more  students  to  enter  the  Health  Profes- 
sions and  to  enlarge  and  Improve  our  col- 
lege and  university  facilities  for  their  train- 
ing. 

The  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  are  lit- 
erally up  in  arms  over  what  they  regard  as 
Inadequate  reimbursement  for  services  to 
Medicare  patients.  Unless  some  changes  are 
made,  costs  of  non-Medicare  patients  will 
have  to  be  Increased  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence, or  the  quality  of  service  will  decline. 
And  they  have  been  put  to  very  expensive 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  systems  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  Medicare  regulations. 
Most  of  them  have  done  an  outstanding  Job 
of  coping  with  these  problems,  but  the  grow- 
ing pains  have  been  deeply  serious. 

The  old  saying,  "An  ounce  of  prevention 
Is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  makes  its  ap- 
pearance In  programs  conducted  by  what 
was  formerly  known  as  the  Gerontology 
Branch  of  the  Public  Health  Service — now 


known  as  the  Adult  Health  Protection  and 
Aging  Branch.  These  programs  are  designed 
to  protect  the  health  of  what  are  called  "the 
well  aging."  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
becoming  well  aged.  Rather,  the  programs 
are  directed  at  health  maintenance  through 
Improved  disease  detection  techniques,  clin- 
ics, and  counseling.  The  Pubic  Heath  Service 
has  produced  a  film  entitled  "Ready  for 
Edna,"  which  depicts  the  broad  range  of 
health  services  needed  for  the  elderly  and 
encourages  community  support  In  supply- 
ing these  services,  and  it  can  be  obtained  for 
showing  from  the  Service. 

HOUSING    FOR   THE    ELDERLY 

Another  problem  of  vital  interest  to  older 
Americans  is  safe  and  decent  housing.  I  have 
noted  with  great  Interest  the  statement  of 
Mr.  James  Belda,  Chief  of  Elderly  Housing 
Loans,  from  the  I>epartment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  regional  oflBce  in  San 
Francisco,  that  your  Mayor's  Senior  Citizens 
Housing  Committee  is  one  of  the  most  active 
of  the  Mayor's  committees. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  need  for  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  housing  especially 
suited  to  the  elderly  at  rents  they  can  afford 
by  enacting  several  programs  of  federal 
assistance  for  the  development  of  such  hous- 
ing. The  low  rent  public  housing  program 
was  amended  in  1956  to  Include  the  construc- 
tion of  public  housing  units  especially  for 
the  elderly.  That  this  was  responsive  to  a 
need  recognized  in  communities  throughout 
the  country  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  half  of  the  100,000  units  of  public 
housing  authorized  by  the  Public  Housing 
Act  of  1961  were  devoted  to  housing  for  the 
elderly.  An  additional  37,500  units  were  au- 
thorized by  the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  and  the 
1965  Act  authorized  60  000  units  a  year  for 
four  years.  During  1966  over  half  of  the  new 
public  housing  units  placed  under  contract 
were  designed  for  occupancy  by  the  elderly. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  administers  what  is  known  as 
the  "202  Program"  of  long-term,  three  per- 
cent loans  to  nonprofit  organizations,  con- 
sumer co-operatives,  and  public  bodies  to 
build  rental  housing  for  the  elderly.  As  of 
the  end  of  last  year,  loan  approvals  had  been 
Issued  for  215  projects  totaling  27.000  units 
in  forty  states. 

Another  program,  which  serves  a  some- 
what higher  income  group  among  the  elderly 
than  that  served  by  public  housing  or  the 
direct  loan  program.  Is  administered  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  This  agen- 
cy Is  authorized  to  Insure  lenders  against 
losses  on  mortgages  for  construction  or  re- 
habilitation of  rental  housing  for  the  elderly. 
The  amount  of  insurance  is  90  percent  of  re- 
placement cost  in  the  case  of  business  spon- 
sors and  100  percent  In  the  case  of  non- 
profit sponsors,  with  mortgage  terms  as  long 
as  40  years.  By  the  end  of  last  year,  mortgage 
Insurance  commitments  had  been  Issued  for 
276  projects  totaling  42.000  units  In  42  states 
and  Puerto  Rico 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  admin- 
isters a  program  of  direct  loans  or  mortgage 
Insurance  for  the  construction  of  rental 
housing  for  the  elderly  In  rural  communities, 
and  112  of  these  projects  had  been  authorized 
by  the  end  of  1965, 

The  Rent  Supplement  Program  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  This  has  been  an  extremely 
controversial  program,  and  I  am  sure  you 
have  read  enough  about  It  to  be  familiar 
with  It.  It  was  not  funded  until  1966,  when 
$12  million  was  appropriated.  This  was  in- 
creased to  $20  million  for  fiscal  67  This  year 
the  House  of  Representatives  not  only  re- 
jected an  Administration  increase  to  $40 
million  but  knocked  out  the  entire  program. 
This  week  the  Senate  restored  the  $40  mil- 
lion, but  it  faces  a  most  uncertain  future  In 
the  Conference  Conunlttee  of  the  two  Houses. 
Under  the  law.  one  of  the  categories  eligible 
for  rent  supplements  Is  that  either  the  ap- 
plicant or  his  spouse  be  62  years  of  age  or 


older.  There  are  income  and  property  require- 
ments, and  in  all  fairness  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  I  should 
point  out  that  these  requirements  have  been 
made  much  more  uniform  and  exacting  than 
they  originally  were,  although  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement. 

MEANINGFVL     RETIREMENT     YEARS 

Even  though  the  essentials  of  adequate  in- 
come, housing,  and  medical  service  are 
achieved,  there  is  another  ingredient  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  'peace  of  mind"  which 
comes  from  meaningful  retirement  years.  It 
was  this  realization  which  prompted  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  to  create  a  new 
subcommittee  this  year,  called  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Retirement  of  the  Individual,  Its 
function  is  to  Inquire  into  and  report  on  the 
institution  of  retirement  and  its  impact  on 
the  individual,  especially  the  problems  of  ad- 
Justing  to  a  new  role  in  life  and  the  need  for 
meaningful  activity 

Since  1900  the  number  of  Americans  65 
and  over  has  increased  from  three  to  eighteen 
million.  In  another  fifteen  years  the  number 
will  grow  to  twenty-five  million.  Science  is 
steadily  adding  years  to  the  life  expectancy 
table.  The  challenge  is  to  make  tliese  years 
of  retirement  for  these  millions  of  people 
really  meaningful 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Gardiier  pointed  up  the  challenge  when 
he  recently  testified  before  this  committee 
as  follows:"  "Retirement,  as  we  now  see  It  in 
our  society,  leaves  older  people  with  a  vast 
amount  of  time  either  for  constructive  use 
or  aimless  boredom." 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  last 
year  inaugurated  some  programs  not  only 
aimed  at  assisting  in  the  material  needs  of 
older  people  but  in  enlisting  them  In  mean- 
ingful work  of  a  community  service  nature. 
Community  Action  Programs  are  Including 
activities  in  behalf  of  older  persons  which 
also  make  use  of  the  experience  and  talents 
of  older  persons.  Sixty-three  Foster  Grand- 
parents demonstration  projects  have  been 
established  by  local  Conununlty  Action 
agencies  including  one  in  my  own  state  at 
the  Glenwood  State  Hospital  for  retarded 
children.  Today  there  are  seventy-five  foster 
grandparents — senior  citizens  from  the  low 
Income  group — enjoying  a  more  meaningful 
life  in  Iowa  because  they  are  engaged  in 
helping  make  life  more  meaningful  for  their 
foster  grandchildren  through  the  best  ther- 
apy known  to  man — love  and  personal  at- 
tention. They  are  only  paid  $1.40  an  hoiir. 
which  Is  needed  to  supplement  their  low  in- 
come status.  But  the  money  Is  secondary  to 
the  realization  that  they  are  accomplishing 
something  worthwhile. 

Legislation  was  introduced  early  this  year 
to  establish  an  Older  Americans  Conamunlty 
Service  Program.  The  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nursing  Home  Association  strongly  en- 
dorsed this  when  he  said;  Actions  envi- 
sioned In  and  by  an  Older  Americans  Com- 
munity Service  Program  are  things  that  need 
doing  and  ought  already  to  have  been  done." 
Under  this  proposal,  retired  persons  would 
be  enlisted  In  service  projects  within  their 
home  communities.  For  example,  they  would 
engage  In  planting  trees,  shrubs,  and  flow- 
ers for  local  beautlficatlon — along  the  lines 
of  the  Green  Thumb  project  In  rural  commu- 
nities. They  would  help  serve  the  needs  of 
Incapacitated  older  persons,  not  unlike  the 
Foster  Grandparents  service  to  children.  And 
I  don't  need  to  point  out  to  a  group  such  as 
this  what  it  would  mean  to  those  who  are 
bedridden  and  confined  to  have  someone 
visit  them  regularly  to  cheer  them  up.  If 
children  or  other  close  relatives  are  not 
around  to  do  this,  life  can  become  awfully 
lonely.  Older  people  usually  have  hobbies, 
and  they  can  provide  a  great  amount  of 
know-how  and  enthusiasm  to  groups  of 
youngsters  needing  hobby  activities  to  keep 
otherwise  Idle  hands  busy. 

This  legislative  proposal  did  not  go  un- 
noticed by  the  White  House.  This  week  a 


story  appeared  in  the  local  newspaper  that, 
in  a  complete  reversal  of  policy,  the  Admin- 
istration told  a  subcommittee  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  that  the  program  would  be 
started,  and  no  new  legislation  would  be  re- 
quired for  such  action.  The  $9  mlUion  that 
would  be  authorized  by  the  bill  apparently 
can  be  obtained  from  appropriations  already 
available. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Administration 
on  Aging,  William  BechlU.  put  his  finger  on 
it  when  he  said:  'There  is  no  higher  form  of 
service  than  unselfish  work  for  the  public 
good.  Retired  men  and  women  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  think  and  act  independently  and 
they  have  the  time  to  participate  fully  In 
community  affairs  " 

Education  offers  a  great  opportunity  for 
many  older  people.  The  thirst  for  knowledge 
does  not  diminish  with  age.  All  too  often 
the  man  reaching  age  sixty-five  has  spent 
much  of  his  work  career  in  i  routine  type 
job.  has  been  denied  the  opportunity  to 
think  actively  and  constructively  about  the 
use  of  his  abilities,  and  has  learned  no  new 
skills  or  Interests  for  years.  Adult  education 
classes  offer  one  means  of  filling  tills  void. 
And  there  are  possibilities  for  older  people 
In  teaching  a  course  or  two  also,  whether  It 
be  in  a  skill  or  trade,  in  a  business  course, 
or  In  the  home  economics  field. 

Formal  pre-retirement  education  Is  re- 
ceiving a  great  amount  of  attention.  Some 
of  our  major  corporations  have  already  es- 
tablished such  a  program.  The  idea  is  that 
sometime  during  the  middle  years — say  ten 
or  fifteen  years  before  retirement — a  person 
should  have  access  to  effective  pre-retire- 
nient  information  and  education  about  some 
of  the  problems  and  adjustments  that  can 
be  expected  upon  retirement.  The  big  need 
here  is  lor  teachers  who  are  trained  and  ex- 
perienced in  this  field,  and  some  of  cur  re- 
tired people  could  help  meet  the  need.  Secre- 
tary Gardner  also  testified  that  the  exten- 
sion services  of  our  universities  could  be.  as 
he  put  It.  "extremely  useful"  In  establishing 
and  conducting  such  programs. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  pay  tribute 
to  you"  own  Senior  Volunteer  Service  Pro- 
gram, which  is  training  older  persons  to  serve 
as  volunteers  to  conduct  art  classes,  super- 
vise social  functions  for  needy  children,  pro- 
vide library  services  in  hospitals,  and  act  as 
aides  in  a  veterans  hospital— and  with  the 
toll  of  casualties  being  taken  by  tiie  war  In 
Vietnam,  this  latter  service  Is  of  increasing 
importance.  And  I  also  should  add  a  word  of 
praise  for  your  senior  citizens  symphony 
orchestra — a  really  magnificent  idea.  There 
is  a  saying,  you  know,  that  "old  musicians 
never  die.  they  Just   fiddle  away!" 

Over  two  thousand  years  ago.  Zoroaster 
said: 

■Years  wrinkle  the  skin,  but  giving  up 
enthusiasm  wrinkles  the  soul.  .  .  You  are  as 
young  as  your  faith,  and  as  old  as  your 
doubts;  as  young  as  your  self-confidence,  as 
o;d  as  your  fears;  as  young  as  your  hopes, 
as  old  as  your  despair." 

The  enthusiasm  which  pervades  this  con- 
ference, reflecting,  as  It  deos  your  faith,  self- 
confidence,  and  hopes,  is  an  inspiring  as- 
surance that  each  of  you  has  succeeded 
already  In  meeting  the  challenge,  and  that 
you  are  prepared  to  help  others  to  meet  It. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  Lhe  bill  <H.R.  11722)  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
installations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  :he 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Rtvers, 
Mr.  Philbin,  Mr.  Hubert.  Mr.  Price  of 
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Illinois,  Mr.  Hardv.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Abends.  Mr.  Bray,  and  Mr.  O'Konski 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  8715.  .\n  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
limit  the  amount  of  wines,  spirits,  and  beer 
that  may  be  brought  Into  the  District  of 
Columbia:  and 

H.R.  13042.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  20,  1906.  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
election  law  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


HOUSE    BILLS    REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H.R.  8715.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
limit  the  amount  of  wines,  spirits,  and  beer 
that  may  be  brought  into  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

H.R.  13042.  .^n  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  20.  1906.  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
election  law  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


It  is  an  unforgettable  fact  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans  that  more  has  been 
done  by  President  Johnson  for  minority 
groups,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color,  than  by  any  other  President. 

Nor  will  millions  of  veterans  forget  the 
recently  signed  GI  Bill  of  Rights  Act 
which  provides  millions  in  educational, 
housing,  and  other  benefits  for  service- 
men and  their  families  from  the  post- 
Korean  period  through  to  the  present 
Vietnam  conflict. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready acted  favorably  on  such  critical 
items  as  model  cities  and  rent  supple- 
ments, but  we  have  others  before  us — 
the  war  on  poverty,  now  under  debate; 
elementary  and  secondary  education, 
hospital  modernization,  crime  control, 
and  manpower  training. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  city  pro- 
grams which  the  President  has  asked  for 
and  which  the  people  will  not  forget. 


L.  B.  J.S  GREAT  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  has  built  a  domestic  pro- 
gram which  demonstrates  that  even  big 
Government  in  a  big  society  and  a  big 
economy — cares  for  the  people. 

Millions  of  older  citizens  are  never  go- 
ing to  for£;e',  that  It  was  L.  B.  J.  who 
moved  medicare  from  dream  into  reality. 

Millions  of  older  citizens  are  not  going 
to  forget  that  it  is  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration whicii  has  proposed  a  new  in- 
crease In  s.ocial  security  benefits  this 
year. 

Millions  of  mothers  and  fathers  with 
children  in  schools  are  not  going  to  for- 
get— and  we  ought  not  let  them  forget — 
that  Federal  aid  to  education  programs 
under  President  John.son  created  a 
scholarship  or  work-study  program  for 
their  sons  or  daughters,  or  got  their  chil- 
dren an  extra  teacher  or  a  better  library 
or  a  better  science  lab. 

Millions  of  wage  earners  are  not  going 
to  forget  that  it  was  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration which  gave  them  the  coverage 
and  protection  of  the  national  wage  and 
hour  act  for  the  first  time  in  histoi-y.  I 
am  talking  especially  about  service  work- 
ers and  many  farmworkers  who  are  now 
guaranteed  a  minimimi  wage  and  re- 
spectable working  conditions. 

I  assure  you  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  cities  and  in  the  countryside 
win  not  forget  that  from  his  first  days 
in  ofiQce  Lyndon  Johnson  turned  the  full 
resources,  might,  and  majesty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  toward  water  and  air 
pollution  control  programs,  toward  the 
beautification  and  conservation  of  our 
landscapes,  toward  highway  safety  and 
auto  safety  programs.  And,  for  the  first 
time  In  recent  years  we  saw  industry 
fully  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
Its  own  products — whether  that  be  a 
safe  auto  or  the  control  of  its  own  pol- 
lution of  rivers  and  sti-eams. 


veteran,  said  he  hadn't  spent  that  much 
money  in  all  his  years  of  campaigning. 

On  the  bright  side  of  this  disastrous  news 
from  Washington,  Georgia's  own  Senator 
Herman  Talm.idge  voted  against  this  ridicu- 
lous bill.  Cur  deepest  thanks  to  Senator  Tal- 
madge,  for  his  courape  and  common  sense  in 
a  time  when  it  is  needed  more  than  ever 
before. 

We  hope  he  can  prevail  on  his  senate  as- 
sociates to  completely  reject  the  Campaign 
Finance  Bill. 


POLITICAL    CAMPAIGN    FINANCING 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  stated.  It  has  been  difficult  indeed 
for  me  to  find  rank  and  file  Georgians 
who  favor  the  Federal  election  campaign 
financing  bill,  which  is  due  to  be  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  this  week. 
Comments  on  this  measure  run  from 
"ridiculous"  to  "preposterous."  It  is  re- 
garded by  many,  myself  included,  as  a 
blatant  attempt  to  permit  politicians 
seeking  public  office  to  raid  the  Public 
Treasurj*  of  an  amoimt  that  could  run 
more  than  $100  million. 

There  appeared  in  one  of  Georgia's 
most  outstanding  weekly  newspapers,  the 
Hartwell  Sun,  an  excellent  front-page 
editorial  criticizing  the  bill  and  express- 
ing the  hope  that  it  will  be  defeated  by 
the  Senate. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  editorial  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washington's  Latest 
The  most  startling  news  to  come  out  of 
Washington  In  a  long  time  was  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
voted  to  make  $54  million  in  federal  funds 
available  to  finance  the  political  campaigns 
of  major  parties. 

This  news,  coming  at  a  time  when  the  ad- 
ministration is  trying  to  Increase  to-xes,  has 
appalled  and  dismayed  Mr.  Average  Citizen. 
In  a  cross-section  interview  of  local  Hart 
County  folks,  they,  without  exception,  ex- 
pressed their  dislike  of  such  a  campaign  fi- 
nance bill.  The  word  most  commonly  used 
was  "ridiculous".  We  agree  that  the  expres- 
sion used  aptly  describes  the  action  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  fln.Tl  passage  of  this  bill  Into  law  would 
indeed  be  a  terrible  mistake.  The  far  reaching 
consequences  of  such  a  precedent  would  be 
never  ending.  Next,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  vote  themselves  a  similar  cam- 
paign fund,  then  on  down  the  ladder  for 
every  elective  office. 

How  and  where  the  money  would  be  spent 
would  most  certainly  create  dissension  and 
confusion.  Then  a  new  bureau  would  have 
to  be  established  to  supervise  and  account  for 
the  candidates  expenditures.  Eventually  the 
cost  could  run  into  the  billions. 

The  minimum  amount  for  any  one  senator 
in  any  one  campaign  calls  for  one  hundred 
thousand    dollars.    One    senator,    a    27    year 


GREAT   SALT   LAKE   NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  before  and 
since  Senate  approval  of  S.  25,  my  bill 
to  create  the  Great  Salt  Lake  National 
Monument  on  Antelope  Island,  I  have 
received  many  favorable  letters  from  in- 
terested Americans.  However,  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Isabel  M, 
Jackson  of  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  a  re- 
cent visitor  to  Utah.  In  her  own  hand- 
writing, and  on  only  two  pages,  she  sum- 
marizes in  excellent  fashion  the  general 
tenor  of  my  mail  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

E.xcELsioR  Springs,  Mo., 

September  20,  1967. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  September  4  Issue  of 
the  'Ndticnal  Observer"  carried  a  most  in- 
teresting article  about  the  controversy  over 
Antelope  Island.  It  inimediately  caught  our 
attention  because  we  had  Just  returned  from 
a  vacation  trip  to  California,  going  out  of 
our  way  to  return  by  Salt  Lake  City.  Two 
things  i  wanted  to  see:  Great  Salt  Lake  and 
Temple  Square.  AUho  we  are  Baptists,  the 
great  Mormon  choir  music  has  enriched  our 
lives  and  we  are  grateful. 

But  since  grade  school  geogrraphy  days 
Great  Salt  Lake  has  fascinated  me.  I'll  never 
forget  our  first  view  of  the  Great  Salt  Desert 
shining  in  the  distance  between  the  Nevada 
Mountains.  I  studied  the  map  to  see  where 
we  could  reach  the  lake  most  easily,  since 
time  was  running  out  on  us,  and  after 
hundreds  of  miles  we  could  only  look  and 
depart.  Finally  we  found  a  disappointing, 
tawdry  little  beach,  where,  altho  shocked,  we 
paid  50  cents  Just  to  ride  in.  and  look,  and 
wet  our  feet,  take  one  picture  and  leave  In 
ten  minutes.  Granted  we  couldn't  have 
stayed  to  enjoy  a  park  or  perhaps  detoured 
enough  to  see  it.  However,  I  was  disillusioned 
to  see  there  was  no  place  if  I  had  had  time. 

More  power  to  you  as  you  seek  to  create  a 
park.  Sure,  It  is  barren,  desolate,  desert 
land.  That  is  the  reason  I  wanted  to  see  it! 
It  is  fascinating  to  feel  you  can  see  a  "moon 
landscape"  right  here  and  it  has  a  wild  beauty 
of  its  own.  Perhaps  I  shall  never  get  back 
again,  altho  if  the  park  materi.\Uzes.  I  hope 
I  may.  But  Utah  ought  to  do  better  by  its 
great  attraction.  I  v^-as  vaguely  resentful  and 
definitely  disillusioned  to  be  cheated  out  of 
seeing  my  dream  of  childhood:  thank  you  for 
trying  to  correct  the  situation. 

By    the    way,    we    moved    recently    from 
Georgia  and  there's  lots  of  this  West  for  us 
to  see  and  we  loved  It. 
Sincerely  yours, 

IsABEi.  M.  Jackson. 


OVERHAUL  OF  TAX  LAWS  NEEDED 
TO  FIGHT  SLUM  HOUSING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
day  ago  I  introduced  an  amendment  that 
would  prohibit  property  owners  from 
taking  depreciation  deductions  on  Fed- 


eral income  taxes  unless  they  maintained 
their  property  in  accordance  with  local 
housing  codes. 

However,  by  making  the  award  of  de- 
preciation tax  benefits  contingent  upon 
adequate  maintenance  practices,  we 
would  simply  be  removing  one  of  the 
incentives  to  irresponsible  property  man- 
agement fostered  by  the  tax  code. 

Our  tax  laws  increase  the  profitability 
of  operating  slum  housing,  encoiii-ape  in- 
adequate maintenance  expenditiu'es  and 
discriminate  against  new  construction  as 
an  alternative  real  estate  investment. 

How  do  Federal  taxes  breed  slums? 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  built-in  incentive 
not  to  make  repairs  because  the  shorter 
the  economic  life  of  a  structure,  the 
quicker  the  tax  writeoff.  Real  e.state  in- 
'•estors  normally  seek  to  write  ofT  their 
investments  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A 
landlord  who  regularly  makes  needed  re- 
pairs undermines  his  case  for  a  shorter 
estimated  building  life  and  the  resulting 
fast  writeoff. 

Second,  the  tax  code  encourages  a  per- 
petual series  of  short-term  investors  who 
seek  only  to  milk  the  property  of  Its  tax 
benefits  and  dispose  of  it.  The  accelerated 
depreciation  provisions  of  the  code  per- 
mit an  investor  to  write  off  property 
much  faster  than  the  actual  decline  In 
market  value  and  then  sell  it  to  another 
Investor  who  can  obtain  an  additional 
roimd  of  liberal  depreciation  deductions. 

Third,  the  tax  provisions  favor  invest- 
ments in  used  buildings  as  opposed  to 
new  construction  because  the  shorter  es- 
timated life  on  used  property  permits 
more  rapid  tax  writeoff  of  the  initial 
investment. 

Also,  the  code  prohibits  depreciation 
deductions  for  the  cost  of  land  and  land 
clearance  expenses.  This  is  another  in- 
centive to  invest  in  used  property  rather 
than  new  construction  because.  In  used 
property  the  investor  has  much  wider 
latitude  in  allocating  his  investment  be- 
tween the  land  and  the  structure  because 
land  acquisition  costs  are  a  matter  of 
judgment  rather  than  a  matter  of  record 
as  they  are  on  new  construction  projects, 

I  believe  our  entire  real  estate  tax  pol- 
icies need  to  be  thoroughly  reexamined 
and  updated,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Treasury  Department  will  give  this  prob- 
lem thorough  consideration. 

Consequently.  I  have  asked  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Fowler  to  investigate  this 
entire  problem  area  and  propose  reforms 
as  part  of  a  loophole-closing  reform  pack- 
age that  I  understand  is  being  seriously 
considered  by  the  Treasury  Department 
at  the  present  time  and  may  be  submit- 
ted to  Congress  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
As  I  put  it  in  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Fowler : 

Tax  reform  In  the  field  of  real  est.ite  can 
be  a  most  effective  way  of  helping  to  .solve 
the  problems  of  our  central  cities  without 
costing  the  Government  money. 


OMBLDSMAN 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
Prof.  Stanley  Anderson,  of  the  Institute 
of  Governmental  Studies,  has  recently 
wTitten  a  book  cataloging  the  many 
Canadian  Ombudsman  proposals  now  in 
existence. 

Representative  Henry  Rextss,  of  Wis- 
consin, one  of  the  leading  proponents  of 


Ombudsman  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, reviewed  Professor  Anderson's 
book  in  the  May  1967  issue  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  Journal. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
book  review  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book 
review  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Canadian  Ombudsman  proposals.  By  Stan- 
ley V.  Anderson.  Institute  of  Governmental 
Studies,  University  of  California  Press,  Berk- 
eley, California  94720,  1966.  $2.50.  Page  168. 
Reviewed  by  United  States  Representative 
Henry  S.  Reuss  (Democrat-Wisconsin) .  au- 
thor of  the  bill  noiv  before  Congress  to  create 
a  Congressional  ombudsman. 

The  ombudsman  Idea  is  spreading  so  rap- 
idly that  this  excellent  catalogue-with-com- 
mentAry  is  both  possible  and  needed. 

It  is  f)ossible  because  the  idea  has  been 
discussed  more  thoroughly  In  Canada  than 
in  any  other  country  except  its  native  Scan- 
dinavia and  New  Zealand.  Since  1960,  pro- 
posals to  create  parliamentary  grievance 
commissioners  have  been  debated  in  eight 
out  of  Canada's  ten  provincial  legislatures. 
The  concept  is  now  being  studied  by  three 
commissions,  and  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment has  promised  to  set  up  a  federal  com- 
mission. 

It  Is  needed  because  more  and  more 
thoughtful  Americans,  as  they  see  our  grow- 
ing population  forced  daily  into  closer  touch 
with  our  growing  government,  are  asking 
whether  we  should  adopt  and  how  we  should 
adapt  the  institution  of  citizen's  defender. 
Ombudsman  bills  have  been  presented  In  six 
state  legislatures,  and  serioiis  interest  is  evi- 
dent in  eight  more  states,  .^n  ombudsman 
was  appointed  in  1966  for  Nassau  County, 
New  York,  and  the  oflBce  is  being  actively  dis- 
cussed for  New  York  City.  Congress  has  be- 
fore it  both  my  bill  and  Senator  Edward  V. 
Long's  proposal  for  an  ombudsman  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Anderson,  who  Is  associate  professor 
of  political  science  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, first  summarizes  the  chronology  of 
Canadian  debates,  concluding  that  "it  seems 
likely  that  the  Ombudsman  will  break 
throvieh  somewhere  in  Canada  before  too 
long".  He  then  analyzes  the  main  proposals 
by  comparing  the  provisions  of  each — for 
example,  concerning  the  ombudsman's  quali- 
fications, his  Jurisdiction  and  his  investiga- 
tory and  enforcement  powers — with  each 
other  and  with  law  and  practice  in  New  Zea- 
land and  .Scandinavia.  Next,  he  appraises 
Canada's  need  for  ombudsmen,  focusing  on 
such  key  Issues  as  ministerial  responsibility 
and  the  relationship  between  ombudsmen 
and  legislators.  The  books  final  half  con- 
sists of  notes,  a  list  of  readings  and  the  texts 
of  four  Canadian  bills  and  the  New  Zealand 
Parliamentary  Commissioner  (Ombudsman) 
Act  of  1962. 

The  concise  commentary  will  ease  the  work 
of  American  lawyers  exploring  the  ombuds- 
man concept  for  the  first  time,  when  several 
misgivings  commonly  appear.  One  is  the  fear 
that  an  ombudsman  will  undermine  the 
proper  authonty  and  responsibility  of  elected 
officials.  "The  Ombudsman  does  not  make 
policy,  but  he  helps  those  who  do.  ...  It  is 
the  Job  of  the  Ombudsman  to  see  that  the  act 
of  the  subordinate  is  consistent  with  the 
broader  policy  which  he  is  supposed  to  im- 
plement." Ombudsmen  in  Scandinavia  and 
New  Zealand  dismiss  on  their  face  about  half 
of  the  complaints  received  and  another  quar- 
ter after  brief  inquiry.  Even  though  ombuds- 
men uphold  administrative  decisions  in  most 
of  the  remaining  cases,  they  serve  the  public 
interest  by  responding  fairly  to  a  complain- 
ant's grievance  and  by  dispelling  his  misun- 
derstanding. But  In  cases  where  a  bureau- 
cratic policy  is  at  fault,  so  great  is  the  om- 
btidsman's  prestige  that  a  discreet  mention 
in  his  annual  public  report  will  likely  set 
matters  right. 


This  book  is  only  one  part  of  a  larger  om- 
budsman project  which  Includes  a  compan- 
ion study  of  ombudsman  proposals  In  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Anderson's  research  com- 
plements that  of  Columbia  University  Law 
Professor  Walter  Gellhorn.  Because  Mr.  An- 
derson sees  the  many  ombudsman  proposals 
as  signs  "that  the  Idea  is  undergoing  a  proc- 
ess of  legitimization",  he  predicts  widespread 
adoption  soon. 

Henry  S.  Reuss. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPECIAL  MES- 
SAGE AND  THE  DE\-ELOPMENT  OF 
SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  REGIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  one  single  justifying  reason  why 
Congress  should  support  President  John- 
son's request  for  $200  million  toward 
special  Asian  Development  Bank  proj- 
ects, it  is  the  heartening  news  that 
regionalism  in  educational  planning  is 
becoming  a  reality  in  Southeast  Asia, 

^Vlien  one  considers  the  fact  that  only 
a  few  years  ago  many  of  the  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia  were  still  under  colonial 
rule,  and  that  today  they  are  joining  to- 
gether in  regional  arrangements  to  pro- 
mote educational  excellence  for  all  their 
people,  it  gives  one  a  feeling  of  confidence 
that  American  policies  are  bearing  fruit. 

I  am  much  Impi-e.ssed  with  the  fact 
that  the  Southeast  Asia  Ministers  of  Edu- 
cation have  established  a  Southeast  Min- 
isters Education  Coimcil  which  included 
Indonesia.  Laos,  Malaysia,  Philippines, 
Singapore,  Thailand,  and  Vietnam. 

I  understand,  too,  that  Asian  nations 
have  endoised  the  establishment  of  an 
Asian  Institute  of  Technology  in  Bang- 
kok, regional  centers  for  tropical  m,edl- 
cine  in  Thailand,  and  other  educational 
and  research  institutes  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Malaysia,  and  Indonesia. 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  regional 
Asian  development  President  Johnson 
was  talking  about  when  he  called  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  proposal  an 
"economic  Magna  Carta"  In  March  1966. 

The  President's  request  today  is  an- 
other instance  of  his  unwavering  support 
for  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

We  should  support  this  proposal.  It  Is 
good  for  us.  and  it  is  good  for  the  Asians. 

The  United  States  is  proving,  day  by 
day.  that  its  commitments  to  Asia  will  be 
fulfilled,  and  that  the  freedom  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Asian  citizen  is  as  important 
to  us  as  is  our  own  freedom  and  dignity. 

I  support  the  President's  request,  and 
I  hope  that  Congress  will  join  him  In  thla 
compassionate  and  fruitful  endeavor. 


THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr.  President,  the  Wyo- 
ming State  AFI^CIO.  meeting  recently 
in  its  sixth  biennial  convention,  renewed 
its  support  of  the  President's  war  on 
poverty,  and  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

In  a  resolution  sent  to  the  President 
and  to  OEO  Director  Sargent  Shriver. 
the  labor  organization  praised  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  and  noted: 

The  number  of  Americans  in  the  poverty 
sector  have  shown  a  marked  decline  since 
the  war  on  poverty  has  been  In  effect. 
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In  order  that  Senators  might  read  the 
full  resolution.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  1 

(Resolution  on  Great  Society,  submitted  by 

Casper  central  body) 

Whereas,  the  war  on  poverty  Is  designed 
to   attack    the   very   roots  of   poverty;    and 

Whereas,  the  number  of  Americans  in  the 
poverty  sector  have  shown  a  marked  decline 
since  the  war  on  poverty  haa  been  In  effect; 
and 

Whereas,  organized  labor  has  always  sup- 
ported programs  to  aid  underprivileged  and 
economically  distressed  citizens  of  this  na- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  program  of  the  war  on  poverty 
Is  in  the  tradition  of  Labor's  support  of  the 
oppressed  and  significant  inroads  have  been 
made  on  poverty  by  the  office  of  economic 
opportunity;   therefore,  be  It 

Resolved:  That  the  Wyoming  State  AFL- 
CIO  once  again  go  on  record  as  supporting 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  Its 
continuing  fight  on  the  roots  of  poverty;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved:  That  this  convention  forward 
the  sense  of  this  resolution  to  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Sargent  Shnver.  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
and  members  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tion of  the  state  of  Wyoming. 


or  dilemma  about  who  will  assume  the 
throne. 

The  19th  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion firmly  establishes  the  political  free- 
dom and  equality  of  American  women. 

We  are  not  forcing  our  system  upon 
any  nation  or  any  people.  Any  party  to 
this  convention  simply  commits  them- 
selves to  enact  legislation  to  grant  these 
specified  rights  to  their  women  citizens. 
This  obligation  is  freely  assumed  by  the 
nation  which  ratifies  the  Convention  on 
Political  Rights  of  Women. 

Mr.  President,  this  point  is  vahd  on 
all  the  human  rights  conventions.  We  do 
not  have  to  concern  ourselves  with  im- 
plementing legislation  in  the  United 
States.  Our  own  Constitution  and  stat- 
utes already  establish  far  higher  stand- 
ards of  human  dignity  as  the  birthright 
of  every  American. 

But  the  human  rights  conventions 
must  be  imderstood  for  what  they  are — 
voluntary  international  efforts  to  estab- 
lish minimum  universal  standards  of 
human  dignity.  Therefore,  I  again  urge 
the  Senate  to  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  the  human  rights  conventions  now. 


TIME  TO  CLEAR  UP  MISCONCEP- 
TIONS ABOUT  POLITICAL  RIGHTS 
OP  WOMEN  CONVENTION— CXLIV 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President- 
Women  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  all  elec- 
tions on  equal  terms  with  men  without  any 
discrimination. 

This  is  article  I  of  the  Human  Rights 
Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 

Women.  ^        ,  , 

Article  II  and  article  III  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Article  II.  Women  shall  be  eligible  for 
election  to  all  publicly  elected  bodies,  es- 
tablished by  national  law,  on  equal  terms 
with  men,  without  any  discrimination. 

Article  III.  Women  shall  be  entitled  to 
hold  public  office  and  to  exercise  all  public 
functions.  esUabllshed  by  national  law,  on 
equal  terms  with  men,  without  any  dis- 
crimination. 

This  is  what  the  Convention  on  Politi- 
cal Rights  of  Women  Is  all  about.  It  is 
written  in  straightforward  language.  It 
deals  with  a  very  basic  question  of  hu- 
man dignity— the  political  equality  of 
half  the  human  race. 

Some  opponents  of  this  convention 
have  pointed  to  the  fact  that  England 
and  the  Netherlands  have  not  ratified 
this  convention  and  suggested  that  their 
absence  was  significant. 

Well,  I  hope  to  put  these  fears  to  rest 
right  now.  The  reason  why  the  Nether- 
lands and  England  have  not  ratified  this 
convention  is  quite  apart  from  any  spe- 
cial knowledge  they  have  to  which  we 
are  not  privy.  These  two  countries  have 
one  problem  in  common  relative  to  this 
convention— the  question  of  royal  suc- 
cession. Article  III  of  the  convention,  en- 
titling women  to  hold  public  office  on 
equal  terms  with  men.  Is  the  roadblock 
under  the  royal  succession  laws  of  these 
two  countries. 

We  do  not  have  this  problem  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  no  royal  family 


THE  COMPUTER  MENACE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
for  several  months,  my  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
has  been  carefully  studying  the  potential 
invasion  of  personal  privacy  which  the 
rapid  growth  of  electronic  computers 
now  threatens  to  bring  about. 

A  most  recent  book  entitled  "Privacy 
and  Freedom.'  by  Prof.  Alan  Westin,  of 
Columbia  University,  has  just  sharply 
warned  of  this  potential  danger.  Accord- 
ing to  Westin,  "we  are  now  in  a  last-min- 
ute position"  to  establish  safeguards 
against  indiscriminate  use  of  data. 

I  urge  Senators  to  read  carefully  "Pri- 
vacy and  Freedom."  for  it  deals  not  only 
with  computer  problems  but  also  with 
the  entire  spectrum  of  invasions  of 
privacy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Expert  Says  Computers  Pose  a  Growing 
Menace  to  Privacy."  written  by  Fred  P. 
Graham,  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  18.  1967.  The  article 
discusses  Professor  Westin 's  book. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Expert  Bats  Computeks  Pose  a  Growino 
Menace   to   Prfvact 
(By  Fred  P.  Graham) 

Washington.  September  17. — Intimate 
facts  about  the  private  lives  of  many  Amer- 
icans may  soon  be  available  to  Government 
officials  and  private  institutions  at  the  touch 
of  a  computer  button,  an  expert  on  privacy 
warned  In  a  book  published  today. 

Prof.  Alan  F.  Westin  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity said  that  "we  are  now  In  a  last-min- 
ute position"  to  establish  safeguards  against 
Indiscriminate  use  of  data  that  will  soon  be 
made  available  by  the  rapid  advance  of  com- 
puter technology. 

The  book,  "Privacy  and  Freedom,"  is  the 
product  of  a  four-year  study  sponsored  by 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  financed  by  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion. It  is  the  most  comprehensive  study  to 
date  of  the  psychological,  social,  political  and 
legal  aspects  of  privacy. 

Professor   Westin.   a   lawyer  and  political 


scientist,  said  that  Americans  are  pouring  a 
stream  of  personal  data  about  themselves — 
school  records,  credit  ratings,  birth  and  mar- 
riage records,  medical  and  psychological  re- 
ports and  Income  tax  returns — into  flies  that 
are  being  computerized  at  an  increasing  rate. 
But  Since  there  Is  at  present  no  system  for 
classifying  the  highly  personal  data  as  non- 
circulating,  the  computers  may  toon  spew 
out  an  Individuals  most  intimate  secrets 
along  with  such  public  records  as  the  date 
of  his  birth  and  marriage. 

SERIOUS    threat    TO    PRIVACY 

■The  trend  toward  greatly  Increased  col- 
lection of  personal  data,  exchange  of  Infor- 
mation among  the  collectors,  and  consolida- 
tion of  such  personal  information  into  cen- 
tral data  banks  represents  by  far  the  most 
serious  threat  to  privacy  in  the  coming  dec- 
ade," Professor  Westin  conclvded. 

He  urged  that  data  retrieval  systems  be 
designed  to  reject  some  information,  such  as 
sexual  records  and  wiretap  information  and 
that  other  data  be  classified  according  to 
sensitivity. 

Further,  the  computer  information  should 
be  "scrambled"  to  prevent  curious  computer 
operators  from  obtaining  print-outs  of  Juicy 
personal  Inlormatlon,  he  said.  Computers 
should  also  be  locked  so  that  highly  sensitive 
data  can  be  obtained  only  if  two  or  three 
officials  requested  it  together,  he  said. 

No  computer  can  be  made  completely  se- 
cure by  mechanical  means,  he  said,  so  legal 
and  ethical  policies  must  be  developed  to 
avoid  Indiscriminate  use  of  computerized 
data. 

He  said  that  the  law  should  recognize  that 
each  person  has  a  property  right  to  informa- 
tion about  his  private  personality,  so  that 
such  data  could  not  be  used  or  kept  by  others 
without  consent. 

SMALX    devices    CITED 

Professor  Westin  reported  that  electronic 
eavesdropping  by  private  individuals,  busi- 
nessmen and  law  enforcement  officials  had 
been  accelerated  by  the  availability  of  small, 
low-cost  devices. 

Some  of  these  are  so  tiny  that  a  person  can 
unwittingly  be  made  a  "walking  radio  trans- 
mitter," he  said,  citing  one  electronic  bug 
that  can  be  built  into  the  button  of  a  suit 
coat  and  sewn  onto  the  victim's  clothing 
without  his  knowledge.  Another  bug  can  be 
mounted  in  the  victim's  false  teeth.  Profes- 
sor Westin  said. 

He  urged  the  enactment  of  laws  forbidding 
electronic  eavesdropping  by  private  persons 
and  local  and  Federal  officials.  However.  Pro- 
fessor Westin  conceded  that  there  was  a  need 
for  limited  court-controlled  wiretapping  and 
bugging  by  state  and  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officials— a  position  that  Is  opposed  by 
the  Johnson  Administration. 

President  Johnson  has  called  for  enact- 
ment of  a  law  to  prohibit  all  wiretapping 
and  bugging  except  in  national  security 
cases  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
president. 

THE  FRAUDULENT  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
ELECTION 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
much -publicized  South  Vietnamese  elec- 
tion of  September  3.  1967.  should  be 
carefully  scrutinized. 

The  news  of  the  arrest  of  former  Fi- 
nance Minister  Au  Truong  Thanh  merely 
because  he  had  requested  permission  to 
leave  the  country  only  serves  to  point 
out  once  again  how  undemocratic  is  the 
regime  in  Saigon.  Thanh  had  twice 
served  as  Minister  of  Economy  and  Fi- 
nance imder  Generals  Thieu  and  Ky.  but 
had  been  denied  a  place  on  the  Sep- 
tember 3.  1967.  ballot  because  he  wanted 
to  run  as  a  peace  candidate.  It  is  still 
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a  crime  in  South  Vietnam  to  advocate 
peace  or  neutrality. 

The  foundation  for  the  September  3. 
1967,  elections  for  president,  vice  presi- 
dent, and  members  of  the  Senate  was 
laid  in  the  Declaration  of  Honolulu  of 
February  8.  1966,  in  which  the  so-called 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  pledged 
"to  formulate  a  democratic  constitution 
in  the  months  ahead,  including  an  elec- 
toral law:  to  take  that  constitution  to 
our  people  for  discussion  and  modifica- 
tion: "to  seek  its  ratification  by  secret 
ballot:  to  create,  on  the  basis  of  elections 
rooted  in  that  constitution,  an  elected 
government." 

In  the  months  that  followed,  the  first 
three  pledges  were  quietly  dropped.  In- 
stead, it  was  determined  to  elect  a  con- 
stituent assembly  which,  in  turn,  would 
adopt  a  constitution  subject  to  veto  by 
the  military  junta  governing  South  Viet- 
nam— or  at  least  that  part  of  South  Viet- 
nam not  controlled  by  the  Vietcong. 

Those  permitted  to  run  for  member- 
ship in  the  Constituent  Assembly  were 
handpicked  by  the  military  junta.  In  an 
excellent  analysis  of  the  recent  elections 
in  South  Vietnam  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hassler. 
able  executive  secretary  of  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliation,  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  is 
described  as  follows: 

Rules  for  the  elections  were  set  up  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  which  in  turn  was 
elected  in  September,  1966.  That  election 
was  so  characterized  by  manipulation  and 
fraud  that  the  Buddhist  leadership,  whose 
actions  had  forced  the  elections  to  be  held, 
publicly  called  for  an  election  boycott.  Here, 
too.  public  figures  known  to  stand  for  peace 
or  neutralism,  as  well  as  NLF  supporters, 
were  barred  from  becoming  candidates,  and 
.American  reporters  noted  that  campaign 
speeches  made  no  references  to  the  war  and 
government  corruption,  the  two  principal 
issues  In  the  public  mind. 

Thus  the  Constituent  Assembly  was 
composed  of  members  none  of  whom 
were  permitted  to  advocate  peace  or 
neutrality  and  who  were  elected  by  a 
constituency  from  which  potential  vot- 
ers with  similar  ideas  were  excluded. 

Under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  mili- 
tary junta,  the  Constituent  Assembly 
drafted  a  Constitution  from  which  all 
mention  of  land  reform  was  excluded. 

The  Constitution  was  never  submitted 
even  to  the  limited  electorate  for  dis- 
cussion, modification,  and  its  ratification 
by  secret  ballot — as  was  promised  at 
Honolulu.  Certain  decisions  by  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  with  respect  to  the 
September  3  election  assured  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Thieu-Ky  ticket. 

PMrst,  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  was  to  be  by  a  mere  plu- 
rality and  not  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast,  thus  obviating  any  possibility  of  a 
rimoff.  Second,  two  strong  peace  candi- 
dates who  wanted  to  run  were  ruled  off 
the  ballot,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of 
the  military  junta. 

Before  the  elections,  it  was  announced 
in  Saigon,  with  much  fanfare,  that 
censorship  of  the  press  had  ceased.  How- 
ever, analysis  of  the  actions  taken  indi- 
cated that  actually  the  penalties  for 
printing  news  displeasing  to  the  military 
junta  were  Increased:  instead  of  deleting 
offensive  material  before  publication,  the 
newspapers  published  on  pain  of  having 


the  entire  issue  destroyed.  A  few  days 
before  the  elections,  the  publication  of 
one  newspaper  deemed  unfriendly  to  the 
Thieu-Ky  government  was  susjjended 
completely. 

The  election — thus  rigged  in  advance — 
took  place  on  September  3,  1967.  Mr. 
Alfred  Hassler's  analysis  of  the  election 
results,  already  referred  to.  shows  clearly 
that— 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam,  against 
immense  obstacles,  have  shown  unmistak- 
ably that  they  favor  the  end  of  the  war 
through  a  cease-tire  and  negotiations  with 
the  National  Liberation  Front  and  North 
Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese elections,  prepared  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Hassler.  executive  secretary  of  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Reconciliation,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Peace  and  the  Vietnam  Elections 

The  September  3  elections,  though  charac- 
terized by  extensive  manipulation  and  fraud, 
revealed  the  overwhelming  desire  for  peace 
on  the  part  of  the  South  Vietnamese  popula- 
tion. 

On  September  3  the  voters  of  South  Viet- 
nam elected  a  President,  a  Vice-President, 
and  a  Senate,  under  their  new  constitution. 
Both  the  Constitution  and  the  elections  were 
a  response  to  the  insistent  agitation  of  the 
"militant"  Buddhists  of  South  Vietnam,  who 
have  long  made  plain  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  governing  military  Junta  and  their 
longing  for  an  end  to  the  war. 

General  Nguyen  Van  Thieu,  the  present 
chairman  of  the  military  Junta,  was  elected 
President,  and  General  Nguyen  Gao  Ky,  the 
present  premier.  Vice  President.  Spokesmen 
for  the  Johnson  administration  have  hailed 
the  elections  as  a  significant  step  toward 
democratic  self-government. 

The  elections  were  highly  significant,  but 
not  in  the  terms  that  the  Administration 
would  like  us  to  believe.  What  they  demon- 
strated, against  enormous  obstacles,  was  the 
overwhelming  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  for  an  end  to  the  war.  Any 
Americans  who  still  believe  that  the  United 
States  Is  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  should  find  In  the  results 
of  the  elections  reasons  for  sober  rethinking. 
The  Results 

There  were  eleven  sets  of  candidates  for 
the  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  offices: 
one  military  and  ten  civilian.  The  results 
were  as  follows: 


Ticket 


Total  vote    Percent 


Nguyen  Van  Thieu-Nguyen  Cao  Ky 

Truong  Dinh  Dzu-Tran  Van  Chieu 

Pnan  Knac  Suu-Phan  Quang  Dan 

Tran  Van  Huong- Mai  Tno  Iruyen.   .   .. 

Ha  Thuc  Ky-Nguyen  Van  DinU     

Nguyen  Dinh  Quat-Tran  Cuu  Cnan  .     . 
Nguyen  Van  Hiep-Nguyen  The  Truyen.. 

Vu  Hong  Khanh-Duong  Trung  Dong 

Hoang  Co  Binh-Lieu  Quang  Khinh 

Pnam  Huy  Co-Ly  Quoc  Sinfi..    

Ttan  Van  Ly-Huynh-Cong  Duong 

Tola'- 4.703.313 


1.638.902 

35 

800, 285 

17 

502.  732 

11 

464.638 

10 

346. 573 

315,329 

158,498 

148.652 

129,429 

106.388 

91.887 

100 


WESE    THE    ELECTIONS    FAIR? 

The  South  Vietnamese  government  invited 
numerous  "observers"  to  witness  the  elec- 
tions and  attest  to  their  honesty.  Some  were 
individuals;  some  were  representatives  of 
governments.  Of  some  63  observers,  22  con- 
stituted a  team  sent  by  President  Johnson, 
headed  by  former  ambassador  Henry  Cabot 


Lodge.  (Lodge  had  already,  during  his  Incum- 
bency in  Vietnam,  demonstrated  his  objec- 
tivity by  calling  for  the  election  of  the 
generals.) 

The  American  observers  reported  to  the 
President  that  the  elections  had  been  "rea- 
sonably fair."  They  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
83%  of  the  registered  voters  had  actually 
voted,  as  compared  with  63  u  In  the  last 
Presidential  election  In  this  country.  One  ob- 
server said  that  the  absence  of  fraud  had 
been  demonstrated  by  General  Thleu's  faU- 
ure  to  get  more  than  34.8 T.-  of  the  vote: 
fraud,  he  said,  would  have  produced  a  much 
larger  total.  (Mr.  Dzu,  who  came  in  second, 
said  that  without  fraud  Thieu  would  have 
got  only  10%.) 

The  repyort  of  the  observers  is  virtually 
meaningless.  Few.  if  any  of  them,  spoke  Viet- 
namese, so  that  they  were  depyendent  on  gov- 
ernment-provided Interpreters.  Visits  any- 
where outside  the  city  of  Saigon  are  depend- 
ent on  the  army  and  government  officials, 
which  allows  for  any  necessary  advance  "ar- 
rangements" to  be  made  easily. 

Vietnamese  opposed  to  the  Ky-Thleu  gov- 
ernment warned  before  the  elections  that 
observers  would  not  see  the  frauds,  and  that 
the  only  purpose  they  would  serve  would  be 
to  validate  an  Invalid  election.  An  election 
oflBcial  declared  to  a  reporter  from  the 
National  Catholic  Reporter  '  That  he  expected 
to  cheat,  and  that  "you  could  send  10,000  ob- 
servers— they  never  know  ...  In  the  villages 
soldiers  will  fire  guns  in  the  air  one  kilo- 
meter away.  They  will  say  VC  attack.  People 
will  not  come  to  vote.  The  official,  he  will 
correct  their  vote  anyway.  He  will  count 
1-2-3-4-41-42^3-56   .   ,   ," 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  the  report 
of  the  balloting  Is  written  up  In  the  evening 
by  the  senior  election  official  (a  Ky  ap- 
pointee), and  the  ballots  then  destroyed. 

But  even  if  the  balloting  had  been  scrupu- 
lously honest,  the  fact  would  be  largely  irrel- 
evant. So  much  had  been  done  before  the 
balloting  to  assure  victory  for  the  Thleu-Ky 
ticket  that  fraud  on  election  day  may  not 
have  been  needed, 

WHO    VOTED? 

The  83  Tr  who  reportedly  voted  were  83  To 
of  the  registered  voters,  not  of  the  popula- 
tion. Excluded  were  ( 1 )  all  those  living  in 
"insecure"  areas,  which  means  areas  con- 
trolled by  the  National  Liberation  Front 
(Vietcong),  and  (2)  all  voters  who  were  con- 
sidered "unreliable,"  which  m  South  Viet- 
nam means  people  believed  to  be  supporters 
of  the  NLF.  or  to  stand  for  peace  or  neutral- 
ism, which  are  considered  to  be  synonymous 
with  communism.  Novak  reported  that  in  a 
random  sampling  of  Saigon  students  he 
foiuad  that  three  out  of  eight  families  had 
been  dlsqualifled  and  not  aUowed  to  vote. 
Thus  the  enormous  "peace  vote"  becomes 
even  more  significant,  since  the  government 
had  already  tried  to  exclude  those  most  likely 
to  vote  in  this  manner.  By  the  American 
government's  own  figures  (W.  P.  Bundy. 
New  York  Times.  9/8'67).  70<"c  of  South 
Vietnam's  potential  electorate  were  regis- 
tered. BO  that  approximately  56 '"V  voted.  But 
this  really  means  that  the  number  of  ballots 
reported  amounted  to  56"  of  the  number  of 
citizens  of  voting  age,  iThls  must  be  con- 
sidered against  the  pre-election  charge — and 
admission — that  many  soldiers  had  been 
given  two  voting  cards  each,  that  some  civil- 
ian candidates  charged  that  registration  had 
leaped  upward  in  certain  remote  regions  Just 
before  elections,  and  that  Mr,  Dzu,  who  came 
in  second,  reported  that  only  10'7c  of  the 
voters  in  one  district  had  come  to  the  polls 
but  a  90'"c  vote  had  been  recorded,)  Thus, 
even  if  the  balloting  Itself  was  strictly  honest. 
Generals  Thieu  and  Ky  were  elected  by  the 
votes  of  34 'c  of  56 ''c  of  the  electorate,  or  a 
total  of  19  Tc  of  South  Vietnam's  citizens  of 
voting  age. 


Michael  Novak,  September  6.  1967. 
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ELECTED   BY    PLtJUALrTY 

Rules  for  the  elections  were  set  up  bv  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  which  In  turn  was 
elected  In  September.  1966.  That  election 
was  so  characterized  by  manipulation  and 
fraud  that  the  Buddhist  leadership,  whose 
actions  had  forced  the  elections  to  be  held, 
publicly  called  for  an  election  boycott.  Here, 
too.  public  figures  known  to  stand  for  peace 
or  neutralism,  as  well  as  NLF  supporters. 
were  barred  from  becoming  candidates,  and 
American  reporters  noted  that  campaign 
speeches  made  no  references  to  the  war  and 
goyernment  corruption,  the  two  principal 
issues  in  the  public  mind. 

Shortly  after  that  election,  a  member  of 
the  Assembly  widely  considered  to  be  a  pos- 
sible leader  of  peace  sentiment.  Tran  Van 
Van.  waa  assassinated.  The  government  ar- 
rested and  Immediately  executed  a  young 
man  charged  with  being  the  assassin,  and 
reported  that  he  had  been  a  Viet  Cong  ter- 
rorist. Shortly  after,  the  government  sus- 
pended publication  of  the  Vietnam  Guardian, 
an  influential  English-language  Saigon 
newspaper,  for  reporting  the  widespread  be- 
lief that  the  assassin  actually  had  been  a 
government  agent. 

The  Assembly  therefore,  despite  occasional 
flashes  of  Independence,  has  been  subser- 
vient to  the  government. 

Its  first  major  demonstration  of  that  sub- 
servience was  the  agreement  that  the  Presi- 
dential election  would  be  decided  by  plu- 
rality (more  votes  than  any  other  candi- 
date's) rather  than  by  majority  (more  than 
half  the  votes  cast),  and  that  therefore  no 
run-oft  election  need  be  held. 

This  decision  was  followed  by  a  prolifera- 
tion of  civilian  candidates,  reportedly  en- 
couraged by  the  government  and  pressure 
by  the  military  Junta  on  General  Ky  (then  a 
Presidential  candidate)  to  take  the  Vice  Pres- 
idential nomination  under  Thleu  so  that 
there  would  be  only  one  military  ticket  to 
contest  the  election  with  a  nianber  of  civil- 
ian tickets. 

CANDIDATES    OFT    THE    BALLOT 

The  second  demonstration  of  subservience 
came  with  the  Assembly's  ruling  off  the  bal- 
lot, m  late  July,  the  two  candidates  most 
likely  to  give  the  generals  real  trouble.  These 
were  General  Duong  Van  Mlnh  and  Mr.  Au 
Truong  Thanh. 

General  Mlnh,  though  living  In  exile  In 
Thailand,  Is  one  of  South  Vietnam's  most 
popular  figures.  He  announced  his  candidacy, 
and  In  Its  first  vote  the  Assembly  approved 
It.  But  General  Ky  refused  to  permit  Mlnh 
to  return  to  Vietnam  to  campaign,  and  In 
Its  second  meeting  the  Assembly  obediently 
removed  him  from  the  ballot. 

Au  Truong  Thanh,  a  highly  respected  econ- 
omist, had  served  In  three  South  Vietnam 
cablnet.8.  including  General  Ky's.  from  which 
he  had  resigned  in  protest  tlils  past  spring 
He  announced  his  candidacy  on  a  straight 
peace  platform,  with  a  crossed -out  bomb  as 
his  symbol  and  "cease-fire"  as  his  slogan.  He, 
too.  WIS  first  approved  and  then  removed 
from  the  ballot  by  the  Assembly,  after  the 
Ky  police  had  announced  that  Thanh  was  a 
"Communist". 

At  the  same  time,  the  A'ssembly  meekly 
revoked  a  nillne  of  Its  own  committee  deny- 
ing Thleu  and  Ky  a  place  on  the  ballot  be- 
cause they  had  refused  to  r(;slgn  their  gov- 
ernment positions  as  required  of  all  candi- 
dates by  the  Constitution,  and  had  even  re- 
fused to  appear  before  the  committee  to 
defend  themselves.  The  Assembly,  acutely 
conscious  of  the  loud  and  heavily  armed  pres- 
ence of  national  police  head  General  Nguyen 
Ngoc  Loan,  voted  to  put  Thleu  and  Ky  on 
the  ballot 

CEN  so  usurp 

It  Is  a  truism  that  free  elections  are  not 
possible  In  the  absence  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press.  In  South  Vietnam,  cen- 
sorship of  the  press  has  been  so  blatant  as 


to  have  embarrassed  even  the  U.S.  Embassy, 
which  reportedly  brought  heavy  pressure  on 
the  Ky  government  to  eliminate  at  least  its 
most  obvious  manifestations:  large  white 
spaces  appearing  regularly  on  the  pages  of 
Vietnamese  newspapers  where  the  censor  had 
bodily  removed  whole  articles  found  offen- 
sive to  the  government.  Other  newspapers 
■•vere  suspended,  and  General  Ky  warned  that 
any  criticism  of  his  government  would  be 
regarded  as  support  for   the  enemy. 

Shortly  before  the  elections,  the  Thleu-Ky 
government  announced  the  end  of  censor- 
ship: then,  on  the  day  before  the  election. 
General  Thleu  announced  the  suspension 
"for  an  Indefinite  period"  of  Than  Chung, 
one  of  Saigon's  most  widely  circulated  news- 
papers and  very  much  pro-peace,  and  a 
smaller  paper.  Sang.  General  Thleu  explained 
that  "even  In  a  democracy  one  has  a  right 
to  suspend  newspapers  that  support  totall- 
tarlans"— a  charge  that  the  publisher  em- 
phatically denied. 

Even  without  the  overt  censorship,  how- 
ever, the  press  has  literally  taken  Its  life  In 
Its  hands  with  even  the  mildest  criticism  of 
the  government  or  support  of  opposition  to 
it.  Allocation  of  newsprint  Is  determined  by 
the  government,  and  newspaper  publishers 
tempted  to  get  "out  of  line  "  know  how  easily 
their  businesses  can  be  closed. 

Thus  very  little  appeared  In  the  press 
about  the  positions  or  even  Identity  of  oppo- 
sition candidates,  while  the  papers  were  con- 
stantly filled  with  the  statements  and  activi- 
ties of  the  existing  government. 

CAMPAIGNING 

The  "rules"  provided  that  candidates  could 
not  begin  campaigning  before  August  1.  Gen- 
eral Ky.  Insisting  that  other  candidates  ad- 
here rigidly  to  this  rule,  himself  began  cam- 
paigning openly  and  vigorously  In  June. 
Civilian  candidates  complained  even  after 
August  1  of  continued  harassment;  most  of 
them  were  not  able  even  to  visit  many  areas 
where  the  generals  had  organizations  oper- 
ating; Thleu-Ky  posters  blanketed  the  vil- 
lages. Many  Vietnamese  did  not  even  know 
who  was  running,  much  less  what  they  stood 
for. 

THE    PEACE    ISSITE 

I  have  reported  before  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  May  4.  1967.  p.  11806)  tha*.  my  visits 
last  winter  to  South  Vietnam  had  convinced 
me  of  the  truth  of  the  assertions  by  Thlch 
Nhat  Hanh  In  his  book'  and  elsewhere:  (1) 
that  the  overwhelming  desire  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  Is  for  peace,  and  (2)  that 
there  Is  a  significant  and  vital  peace  move- 
ment coalesced  around  the  Buddhist  IaBoI 
and  Catholic  Song  Dao  movements.  Their 
position  is  that  it  is  only  American  military 
.ind  economic  pressure  that  keeps  the  Ky- 
Thieu  government  In  power  and  the  war  con- 
tinuing. Left  to  themselves,  they  say,  they 
would  form  a  genuinely  representative  gov- 
ernment that  would  proceed  at  once  to  end 
the  bombing,  call  for  a  cease-fire  and  proceed 
to  negotiations  for  peace  with  the  NLF  and 
the  North  Vietnamese,  and  for  military  with- 
drawal with  the  United  States. 

The  elections  testify  to  the  reality  of  this 
sentiment: 

(1)  The  Thleu-Ky  ticket  was  expected  to 
get  at  least  40-50  r  of  the  vote,  and  probably 
more  than  half.  General  Thleu  himself  had 
said  It  would  be  difficult  to  govern  with  a 
vote  of  less  than  40^.  He  actually  received. 
In  spite  of  all  the  advantages  he  had.  34.8%. 
Even  to  get  this.  Thieu  was  compelled  by  the 
peace  statements  of  other  candidates  to  say. 
as  campaigning  was  drawing  to  an  end,  that 
if  elected  he  u-oii/d  initiate  a  bombing  pause 
and  negotiations  with  representatives  of  the 
NLF. 

(2)  The  three  candidates  next  In  order 
(Dzu.  Suu  and  Huong)    all  had  announced 


'  "Vletn.im:  Lotus  In  A  Sea  of  Fire",  Hill  & 
Wang,   1967.  $1.50. 


for  peace.  Together  they   polled  38'^'c   of  the 
vote. 

(3)  Only  one  of  the  civilian  tickets  (Co- 
Slnh)  supported  the  war  and  called  for  In- 
vasion of  the  north.  It  came  in  next  to  last, 
with  a  total  of  only  106,000  out  of  4.700,000 
votes  cast.  Thus  the  total  antl-Thieu  vote 
on  the  peace  Issue  was  approximately  2  to  1. 

(4)  With  General  Minh  and  Au  Truong 
Tlianh  out,  the  experts  had  expected  Tran 
Van  Huong  to  run  second  to  the  generals, 
with  Phan  Khac  Suu  a  possible  close  third. 
Both  Huong  and  Suu  are  fairly  well  known, 
both  having  served  as  premier  since  the  days 
of  President  Diem.  Both  men  came  out  for 
peace  in  their  platforms,  but  without  much 
in  the  way  of  specifics. 

But  actually  in  second  place,  with  800.000 
votes,  was  a  Saigon  lawyer.  Truong  Dlnh 
Dzu.  whose  candidacy  had  been  regarded  as 
a  Joke  by  the  experts.  A  Saigon  lawyer,  he 
had  no  national  reputation  except  for  hav- 
ing been  Jailed  during  the  Diem  regime  for 
allegedly  passing  a  bad  check.  But  Dzu  took  a 
flat-footed  peace  stand  not  unlike  that  for- 
merly taken  by  Au  Truong  Thanh,  and 
criticized  the  Thleu-Ky  government  caus- 
tically for  Its  prosecution  of  the  war  and  for 
the  corruption  It  had  tolerated. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  people  of  South  Vietnam,  against 
Immense  obstacles,  have  shown  unmistak- 
ably that  they  favor  the  end  of  the  war 
through  a  cease-fire  and  negotiations  with 
the  National  Liberation  Front  and  North 
Vietnam.  Even  US.  Ambassador  Ellsworth 
Bunker  declared:  "It  represents  the  desire  of 
the  country,  of  everyone,  for  peace." 

2  If  there  were  provision  for  a  run-off 
election  among  the  top  winners,  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  they  would  elect  a  government 
that  would  end  the  war. 

3.  It  Is  the  United  States  that  has  main- 
tained and  presumably  will  maintain  the 
Thieu-Ky  government  In  power,  and  will  con- 
tinue the  war. 

4.  The  peace  Issue  has  been  brought  out  In 
the  open  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Thleu- 
Ky  government,  with  American  support,  may 
be  expected  to  make  some  "peace  moves", 
possibly  Including  a  new  bombing  "pause". 
But  a  "pause"  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a 
"halt."  Stop  the  bombing  unconditionally, 
have  said  UN  Secretary-General  U  Thant 
and  the  heads  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  peace 
talks  will  begin  shortly.  But  a  pause,  with 
resumption  of  the  bombing  and  explicit  or 
implicit  threat,  becomes  an  ultimatum,  and 
warring  powers  do  not  accept  ultimata. 

In  this  and  other  ways,  the  "peace  moves" 
of  the  new  government  are  almost  certain 
to  be  put  m  terms  that  will  be  unacceptable 
to  the  other  side. 

This  will  then  make  it  possible  for  the 
Thieu-Ky-Johnson  axis  to  announce  piously 
that  it  has  made  every  effort  to  end  the  war, 
but  that  the  other  side  Is  unwilling  to  co- 
operate. This,  In  turn,  will  become  the  ra- 
tionalization for  continuation  and  escalation 
of  the  war. 

WHAT    CAN    BE    DONE 

There  Is  no  easy  way  out  of  the  Impasse 
the  United  States  is  in,  but  more  of  the  same 
promises  only  further  tragedy.  Responsibility 
of  .Americans  Is  first  to  recognize  the  facts, 
and  second  to  Insist  that  our  government 
act  according  to  those  facts. 

Both  supporters  of  American  policy  and 
Its  opponents  insist  on  their  desire  that  the 
Vietnamese  be  allowed  to  determine  their 
own  destiny.  The  elections  reveal  what  that 
determination  would  be:  peace.  Those  who 
are  the  spokesmen  of  the  peace  movement 
Insist  th!»"t  only  the  total,  unqualified  sup- 
port by  the  United  States  of  the  Thieu-Ky 
government  prevents  Its  replacement. 

Therefore  the  United  States  must  say  that 
It  stands  for  the  right  of  self-determination 
for  the  South  Vietnamese,  Including  their 
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right  to  replace  the  Thieu-Ky  government; 
that  the  elections  reveal  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  want  a  different  government; 
and  that  American  military  and  economic 
support  will  be  discontinued  unless  an  op- 
portunity is  given  for  the  honest  and  full 
expression  of  that  will. 

Then  let  the  Vietnamese  take  It  from 
there. 

ADDED   NOTE THE   SENATE 

The  news  that  the  new  60-member  Senate 
will  be  dominated  by  35  Catholic  members— 
though  Catholics  number  only  10^,  of  the 
population — may  seem  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
foregoing  analysis.  It  does  not  In  fact.  The 
Senate  election  was  a  monstrosity  of  com- 
plexity, that  lent  Itself  partly  to  the  "lot- 
tery" description  given  it  by  Premier  Ky.  and 
partly  to  management  by  a  disciplined  mi- 
nority. 

It  was  the  latter  that  triumphed  for  the 
Catholics.  With  60  members  to  elect,  each 
voter  was  given  48  cards,  each  with  a  slate  of 
10  names  on  It— a  total  of  480  candidates, 
most  of  them  not  known,  all  of  them  unread- 
able to  the  large  number  of  Illiterate  voters. 
The  Catholic  Church,  dominated  In  Saigon 
by  the  large  northern  refugee  group,  chose 
six  slates:  each  pastor  Instructed  his  con- 
gregation which  to  vote  for.  Contributing  to 
the  effectiveness  of  this  strategy  was  the  fact 
that  the  three  Senatorial  slates  supported  by 
the  Buddhists  had  been  removed  from  the 
ballot,  so  that  there  was  no  coherent  coun- 
terpressure  from  the  Buddhists,  who  make  up 
the  vast  majority  of  the  population 

The  danger  here  is  that  this  domination 
of  the  Senate  by  representatives  of  the  mi- 
nority Catholics Will  renew  the  harsh  hostil- 
ities ijetween  Catholics  and  Buddhists,  which 
thoughtful  leaders  on  both  sides  had  been 
patiently  reducing  during  the  past  t'^-o  years. 
The  situation  is  worsened — and  made  to  look 
more  sinister — by  the  release  from  prison  by 
the  Ky  government  of  most  of  the  imprisoned 
Dlemlst  leaders  Just  before  the  election.  This 
action  filled  the  Buddhists  with  apprehen- 
sion, which  Is  not  likely  to  be  reduced  by  the 
presence  of  some  of  i;hese  men  In  the  Senate. 

DOCUMENTATION 

Much  material  Is  available  on  the  subject 
of  the  elections.  Most  readers  will  find  ample 
documentation  in  the  following: 

The  New  York  Tiirtes,  news  columns,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1967. 

"How  to  Cheat  In  an  Election,"  by  Michael 
Novak.  National  Catholic  Reporter.  Septem- 
ber 6,  1967. 

"South  Vietnam's  Captive  Vote."  by  Tran 
Van  Dlnh.  The  New  Republic,  September  2, 
1967. 

tin  tuong.  organ  of  the  Overseas  Vietnam- 
ese Buddhist  Association.  August.  1967. 


to  comprehend  that  the  solutions  to 
these  problems  are  as  complex  as  the 
problems  themselves. 

Regional  economic  development  de- 
mands regional  economic  cooperation. 
The  example  of  postwar  Europe  demon- 
strates the  validity  of  poUtical  coopera- 
tion progressing  concurrently  with  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  Successful  perform- 
ance under  conditions  of  economic  har- 
mony in  Europe  stimulated  the  desire  for 
additional  regional  gain  under  condi- 
tions of  wider  political  harmony. 

The  S200  million  authorization  request 
by  the  President  will  enable  the  Asian 
nations  to  cooperate  for  development  in 
such  fields  as  agriculture,  the  Mekong 
River  Basin,  and  regional  transporta- 
tion and  communication.  These  areas  of 
economic  development  are  obviously  tre- 
mendously important  to  the  peace  and 
stability  of  Asia.  It  is  in  the  highest  in- 
terests of  our  Nation  to  promote  this 
development  and  the  underlying  efforts 
for  cooperation  which  it  represent.s. 

I  wish  to  go  on  record,  Mr.  President, 
in  support  of  the  additional  Special  Fund 
authorization  for  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  requested  today  by  President 
Johnson.  It  is  imperative  that  the  United 
States  continue  to  demonstrate  its  con- 
fidence in  the  future  of  the  Asian  peo- 
ple. And  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
symbolizes  a  bold  and  bright  future  for 
all  the  people  of  free  Asia. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  ASKS  AMER- 
ICA TO  SHARE  IN  PEACEFUL 
PROGRESS    FOR    ASIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  before  it  a  proposal  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  which  is  vital  to  a  major 
aspect  of  U.S.  foreign  policy — the  pro- 
motion of  international  cooperation. 

This  proposal  asks  that  the  United 
States  contribute  a  share  in  free  Asia's 
peaceful  erowth  and  development. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  was  de- 
signed to  promote  regional  development 
on  a  multilateral  basis.  Although  this 
purpose  is  ostensibly  economic,  inherent 
in  the  function  of  the  Bank  is  the  objec- 
tive of  political  cooperation. 

We  witness  today,  as  we  have  for  the 
past  several  years,  a  fierce  struggle  on 
the  Asian  continent — a  struggle  of  both 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Asian  peo- 
ple. One  need  not  be  a  political  scientist 
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THE  MOON  BASE— ADDRESS  BY 
DR.   W.  F.   LIBBY 

Mr.  ANTDERSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  speeches  that  I  have 
seen  in  recent  months  is  an  address  by 
Dr.  W.  F.  Libby.  professor  of  chemistry 
and  director  of  the  Institute  of  Geo- 
physics and  Planetarj-  Physics  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 
It  was  on  the  subject  of  "The  Moon 
Base"  and  was  delivered  on  August  14. 
1967,  to  the  structural  engineering  group, 
Douglas  Aircraft  Division  and  Reser\-e 
OfBcers  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Dr.  Libby  was  a  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  is  and  has  been 
for  a  long  time  a  very  distinguished 
scientist.  He  has  stated  the  case  for  space 
programs  in  a  very  excellent  fashion,  and 
I  feel  his  words  should  be  read  by  people 
who  are  interested  in  space  science  and 
also  by  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
wish  testimony  by  an  eminent  scientist  on 
what  the  space  program  can  contribute. 

Dr.  Libby  has  argued  that  the  space 
program  has  been  one  of  the  best  bar- 
gains the  American  public  has  ever  had. 
He  points  out  that  the  Comsat  alone,  the 
international  communications  capability, 
is  worth  all  the  money  we  have  spent.  He 
adds  that  the  defense  uses  of  the  space 
program  as  well  have  alone  been  worth 
the  whole  cost. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  by  his  com- 
ments on  the  atom.ic  situation,  and  his 
words  can  and  should  be  heeded  not 
only  because  of  his  standing  as  a  scien- 
tist but  because  of  his  experience  on 
the  Atomic  Energj'  Commission.  He 
states  that  "In  order  to  get  man  truly 
off  the  earth  we've  got  to  develop  engines 
which  are  atomic  in  nature,  which  are 


more  powerful  even  than  the  Rover/ 
Phoebus  Nen  a  family  now  underway." 

I  recommend  verj'  highly  that  Sena- 
tors read  the  message  which  Dr.  Libby 
has  provided.  He  tells  us  that  it  would 
cost  a  lot  more  if  we  do  not  establish 
the  program  now,  and  he  again  sug- 
gests that  the  space  program  is  a  verj' 
good  bargain.  I  hope  that  his  address 
will  be  remembered  and  his  advice  taken 
into  consideration.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows : 

The  Moon  Base 

(By  W.  F.  Libby,  professor  of  chemistry  and 
director.  Institute  of  Geophysics  and 
Planetary  Physics,  UCLA,  delivered  August 
14,  1967  to  Structural  Engineering  Group. 
Douglas  Aircraft  Division  and  Reserve  Of- 
ficers of  the  U.S.  Air  Force) 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

I  want  to  speak  this  evening  on  behalf 
of  a  post  Apollo  objective  for  the  Space 
Program  worthy  of  this  great  project— a 
manned  base  on  the  moon.  Before  going 
Into  the  argument  for  this  project,  I'll  sketch 
a  little  bit  about  space  science  and  the 
recent  developments  In  space  science  as 
background  for  the  argument  for  the  moon 
laboratory.  The  Space  Program  has  been  an 
engineering  miracle  and  a  very  substantial 
scientific  effort.  Part  of  the  reason  that 
success  in  science  has  been  measured  is  that 
most  scientists  weren't  sold  on  the  Space 
Program  In  Its  beginning.  Now  I  believe  the 
majority  of  the  scientific  community  Is.  to 
say  the  least,  convinced  of  its  value.  I  think 
they  are  being  won  over  now  becatise  of  the 
rather  dramatic  scientific  contributions  that 
have  come  out  of  It  and  of  the  promise  It 
holds  for  future  discovery.  The  doubts  in  the 
beginning  were  like  those  of  the  astronomers, 
■you  would  have  thought  astronomers,  for 
instance,  would  have  known  that  a  telescope 
outside  the  atmosphere  would  be  a  far  more 
effective  Instrument  than  one  on  the  ground. 
Well  that  wasn't  quite  the  argument.  The 
argument  was  II  we  had  the  same  money  we 
had  been  putting  Into  the  Space  Program, 
and  every  school  in  the  country  could  have 
a  Mt.  Palomar,  that's  what  we  prefer  to 
having  a  telescope  In  orbit.  Well  this  kind  of 
reasoning  was  a  little  Impractical  so  far  as 
that  decision  ever  coming  up.  And  the  pos- 
sibility of  cancelling  the  Space  Program  and 
doing  anything  else  for  science  with  that 
money  is  very  small.  Things  don't  work  that 
way.  So  scientists  have  begun  to  take  a 
look  around  and  to  see  that  there  Is  a  great 
deal  m  the  Space  Program  from  which  they 
can  gain.  This  Is  so  in  nearly  all  of  the 
sciences.  The  vast  amotmts  of  money  that 
have  been  poured  Into  the  Space  Program 
are  no  longer  looked  on  as  belr.g  taken  away 
from  something  else  but  as  being  part  of 
the  general  national  effort,  rather  like  the 
Department  of  Defense.  And  this  leads  to  a 
healthier  assessment  of  values.  So  I  think 
we'll  see  the  scientific  community  coming 
around  more  and  more  as  the  program  pro- 
ceeds. 

n.   SCIENTIFIC   ACHIEVEMENTS 

The  main  achievement  In  space  science  so 
far  has  been  in  learning  about  our  environ- 
ment. I  suppose  that's  to  be  expected.  We've 
learned  mainly  about  the  nature  of  the  Inter- 
planetary medium.  We've  learned  that  there 
isn't  a  perfect  vacuum  there  and  that  there 
are  strange  and  wonderful  things  to  be  seen 
In  the  so-called  empty  space  of  our  solar 
system.  We  know  for  Instance  that  the  sun 
continuously  gives  off  matter  In  a  highly 
ionized  form  which  blows  off  from  the  sun 
in  a  400  kilometer  per  second  wind,  called  the 
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«;nMr    Wind      and    this    blows    at    varying  magnetic,   but   we  do  begin   to  get   a  little  Iodine  wa*  not  less  than  one  In  ten  thousand. 

Solar    Wind.    &aa    ims    °'°*'    *''/'^i^    »  |   ,    ^o   t^e  secrets    We   beUeve  that  It's  since  this  is  the  ratio  of  xenon  129  to  ordl- 

;S?"on*^e  iu^  and  dell^  s  ^  i    or  To^^b^^hat  thTromion  of  a  planet  con-  nary  Iodine  (127)  atoms  that  we  And  today 

!^   ^nr   v?r^nirv    f^  ^moles    well   perhaps  taimng  a  metallic  Interior  will  cause  a  mag-  These  facts  probably  mean  that  the  mineral 

to   our   vicinity,  ;^fff  ^ft"P'f;_.*^  ' /""fi;  !.etlc  field  to  be  generated.  At  UCLA  we  have  was  crystallized  very  early,  probably  not  later 

U  l/^err^Ong  ar?nu°e'sCb"cl^e  a'hydfSynamlclfrwho  maintains  this  to  be  than  50  or   100  million   years   of  when  the 

ol  course  wlX  very  mter^ted  In  the  com-  true  although  he  can't  prove  It  completely,  atoms  themselves  were  formed. 

DoetU^n  oTth^  sun    The  S^l^  Wind  Is  de-  His  mathematical  arguments  and  model  ex-  Well  Space  Science  gets  us  to  looking  r^ght 

Kd   from   the  earUib^use  Ifs  Ionized  perlments   have  come  a  long  way.  We  have  down  the  thmat  of  this  thing,  where  tlUngs 

l^^ff.    ,^f.    f  ,.  .  jLm.  .md  the  earths  Indeoendent  reason  to  believe  that  the  pres-  cune  from.  There  is  very  very  Uttle  doubt 


mfgnJuc^fleld"  deL^L^u' alTd'  one   ofthe  s^^urL'whfch  exi7t  Inside  of  the  great  planets  that  the  meteorites  which  fall  are  primeval 

lUAKiicuiL.    »=                               future  In  soace  naturally  turn  their  inner  matter  Into  the  material. 

LlenceSlh^etfe^Ss  deflect  onrcom^ete^^  met'lic'state.  Experiments  In  the  laboratory         Meteorites  also  contain  the  food  ^uffs  for 

,  tv^.rhpr^  nart  of  the  &)lar  wind  gets  into  have    shown    that    pressures    of    the    order  me.  In  them  are  complicated  organic  sub- 

the  e!nh    Ma^y  o     us  s^  pecT  thaf  ^  part  of  those  inside  the  earth  would  make  a  metal  stances  which  appear  to  be  enUrely  capable 

rt^/^pr  It    and  we  "n  fact  think  that  the  out  of  swlss  cheese    The  atoms  are  literally  of  sustaining  life.  In  fact  I  have  a  project 

a^rorfboreal^  IS   Solar   Wind.   It  leads   to  squeezed  Into  a  new  sute  and  It  is  probable  right  now  to  get  some  microbiologists  t^  see 

manrmt^resung  spe^uTatlons  as  to  whether  that   this   state   is    metalUc   without   excep-  ir  they  can't  train  a  bacterium  to  eat  the 
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oil 
and 


t^c^nstlntly  being  made  up  by  matter  from      pie  of  space  science.  We  begin  to  go  down  the  ganlc  is  similar  in  some  ways  to  crude 

.lt^,,f  oeuiguiauc  ui,    ,  r^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  picture  of  things  we  didn't  i^.  composition.  Thus  it  becomes  more 

know  about  before.  more  likely  that  the  original  matt«r  In  the 

Biology  hasn't  come  Into  the  picture  much,  beginning   had    primeval    organic   materials 

but  I  believe  the  greatest  scientific  quesUon  which  could  sustain  and  support  the  birUi 

of    the    whole    space    program    is    biological,  qj  ufg.  xhis  leads  us  to  the  thought  that 

namely,  "Is  there  life  on  other  planets?"  So  possibly   all    of   the   planets,    including    the 


the  sun. 

The  Van  Allen  radiation  belta  stirround 
the  earth.  The  earth's  magneUc  field  consti- 
tutes a  kind  of  railroad  track  on  which  ion- 
ized particles  run  and  these  chase  back  and 

forth  from  the  nort^  to  south  pole  and  sou^^^  .  ^  ^^^   p^,      Earth,  Jupiter.  Venus,  Mai^  and  the  Moon 

^  ^°"  .?^it.^  tn^,^t  dinerd°re  o^^^^  your  finger  on  and  say  there  have  been  major,      were  made  up  with   their  fair  complement 

'"  "°°    "'  ""'  scientific    contributions    In    the    biological,      of  this  organic  soup. 


to  west  or  west  to  east  depending  on  wher- 


rr'thlf '.;?angT-y  "^co^stTtuTa^'k^?  ^f     medical  area.  But  in  the  -oon  «lps  and^the  one  of  England's  most  famous  scientists 


.^y,!,wi   .h.ii   «h«iiow  at  the^  which     Voyager  sampling  of  Mars,  biological  science      ^^^  December  wrote  an  article  in  the  maga- 

'^     ^.^hL    -^^rramatlon  mtlnsUv  in     should  come  to  the  front.  This  problem  of     ^^.e    Nature    (Nat.    212.    1291-(1966)  )    say- 

"tZT^^J^^ZrV^iJ^nd^a  an^^nsi^      testing  for   life   in   a   new   planet  Is  an  In-     i^g    this.   Sir   Robert   RobUison   argued   be- 


petroleum 
as  old  as  the  earth  and  the  solar 

,„»»«.r(«i  tr,  tho  roHiatinn  jv»i t«  hut  We  know     >-'""  "-"  ""= — * '"  °"»'" — *-— =•  ■--  system,  he  suggests.  Well,  last  week  North 

?H.T\L    r^^Lr^^   tlTt-^ln    the    belts  ^     area,  but  believe  well  make  It  In  time.  We're     j^jerlcan  Science  Center  had  a  press  con- 
d^mpeS   ommto    the    a'ti^^phere    at    the     working  very  hard  at  UCLA  and_I  think  I     Terence.  Maybe  some  of  you  read  about  it 


along 

ally  hit  the  air  and  are  caught  so  there  la  a 
constant  drainage.  Though  we  think  that 
the  major,  probably  the  major,  makeup  is  the 
Solar  Wind,  we  really  do  not  know  where  the 
material  In  the  Van  Allen  radiation  belts 
comes  from,  but  we  think  It  comes  In  part 
from  the  Solar  Wind  and  In  part  from  two 
other  sources,  and  It  remains  for  future  re- 
search to  elucidate  tbls. 

However  it  was  from  an  investigation  of 
our  radiation  belts  that  we  began  to  under- 
stand the  image  of  the  great  planet.  Jupiter. 
Jupiter  is  a  very  strong  and  powerful  source 
of  microwave  and  radlowave  radiation,  and 
the  image  of  Jupiter  In  the  microwave  is 
many  times  the  size  of  the  planet.  So  we 
think  that  what  Is  happening  Is  that  the 
Van  Allen  radiation  belts  from  Jupiter  are 
very  much  more  intense  and  powerful  than 


less  there  has  been  extensive  volcanlsm.  And 
I  feel  some  evidence  exists  In  the  Surveyor 
pictures  that  volcanlsm  on  the  moon  Is 
limited.  In  particular  I  Imagine  seeing  in 
those  Surveyor  III  pictures  where  the  space- 


nolTs^  ]L    the    oartlcl«.    rtc^het    back   and      ^^^  ^^^  '^^^  ^^'  ^^'^^^^^  ^P*«  Program  Is  ^hey    said    they    had    been    looking    at    the 

?-?Jth  a^n.^L'^fnPPoTcrur^   thev  eventu-     '^^^  °^  ^^^  ^^^  '^  ^*^«  country.  We  are  the  Q^nHnl  pictures,  the  pictures  the  boys  had 

forth  along  the  lines  of  course,  they  eventu-     p^^^,p^    investigators    on    the    Diosatellite  ^^^^^  ^^^i  the  handheld  cameras  (put  out 

and  are  sending  Instrumented  chimps  into  jjj  ^  i^jg  j^^j  ^ook  of  NASA's,  a  beautiful 
orbit  and  doing  experiments  which  are  pretty  coffee-table  piece) .  Then  In  examining  these 
Incisive  in  importance.  pictures  In  detail  they  claim  they  found 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  origin  of  life?  some  new  fault  systems  in  the  continent  of 
Now  I  can  say  that — I'm  a  physical  chemist  Africa.  They  see  things  In  this  way  that  had 
not  a  biologist,  but  I  do  think  that  In  all  never  been  seen  before.  And  I  am  told  the 
honesty  that's  the  real  question.  I  have  the  great  middle-eastern  oil  fields  seem  to  be 
firm  hunch  that  there  is  life  on  the  other  associated  with  these  great  fault  systems, 
planets  but  It's  just  a  hunch.  My  reasoning  sq  j  expect  that  the  moon  has  organic  mat- 
is  that  the  conditions  for  life  probably  exist  ^^^  an^  jg  fyn  of  potential  food  stuffs, 
there  and  that  therefore  life  may  exist  there.  Possibly  there  is  little  to  prevent  It  un 
Extensive  studies  of  meteorites  have  shown 
that  these  heavenly  stones  may  be  good 
samples  of  the  beginning  of  our  solar  sys- 
tem. The  reason  we  have  to  believe  this  Is 
that    we    find    locked-ln    minerals    In    them 

which   are  so   delicate   that  had   they   been  ^j-^j^  ^^  digging  that  little  trench  and  the 

heated  to  as  little  as  two  or  three  hundred  g^jj  ^.^  blacker  down  underneath  that  this 

thPv  ftrp  on  the  earth  and  that  this  ls"the     degrees  they  would  have  been  destroyed,  and  j^  ^ue  to  organic  matter. 

ou  c:"for\Le'  mirrow:fe's''^radmTon^  W^     yet    "«   know    th^e    substanc^   cannot    be  3,  ,  ^J^,.,  ,,  ,,  ,,,  ,,,^,^,^  .,        fl,, 

think   the   records   of   the   microwave   from     ° '^^  I'^Vr „rh .^frnm  thi  end  ofThe  t^  life  on  the  moon,  a  very  low  form,  living  off 

JuDlter  show  this  bodv  in  an  image  which     "!"«  ^^  °^  ^^^^^^  from  the  end  of  the  time  j  ^^^    ^^^g  j^  ,g      ^       to  be  a  tough,  tough 

fs  'several   tfmL  the  enormous  ma'r^eter  of     -^^n  ^^J^  -^"-^f  ^--^-s  -«      ^^^^^  P-;  thing  to  recognize  It  and  be  certain  It  wasn't 

that    great    planet.    With    Uttle    doubt    this     ^^^^d.  Let  me  tell  you  a  little   about  this  ^^^^  ^^  cont.imlnatlon  because  It  probably  is 

image   Is   that   of   the   Van   Allen   radiation     po'nt.                                                              ,^,„„  a  pretty  good  nutrient  medium.  There  are. 

belts  of  Jupiter.  On   the  other  hand  if  we         There  Is  a  special  form  of  »odli^f •  *^ j'"'"^  of  course,  definite  possibilities  of  making  the 

look  at  Venus  or  Mars  none  of  this  sort  of     Isotope  which  is  radioactive  with  the  llfeUme  distinction  because  the  forms  of  life  may  be 

thing  Is  seen    So  we  are  led  to  suspect  that     of  some  25  million  years,  an  Iodine  Isotope  ol  ^^^^  different  from  anything  we  know.  There 

neither  Venus  nor  Mars  has  a  magnetic  field,     mass  129.  Now.  when  It  decays  It  gives  the  ,3  ^^^  interesting  possibility  that  since  ter- 

Thls  happens  to  fit  In  with  nur  flvbys.  the     noble  gas  xenon  Isotope  of  mass  129.  and  what  ^estrtal  life  is  all  In  the  sense  of  molecular 

Mariners-    although  we  weren't  particularly     's  found  Is  that  certain  minerals  in  these  me-  ^gonnetrv  of  the  same  type,  in  that  the  mirror 

tuned   with   the  most  sensitive  magnetom-     teorltes  which  are  rich  In  ordinary  Iodine  con-  jj^^ges  of  our   molecules   do   not  live  here, 

eters    there    was    essentlaUy    no    Indication      tain  xenon  129  and  that  these  minerals  when  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  conclusively  prove  the  extra- 

of  a  magnetic  field  around  either  of  these     heated  up  to  200-300  degrees  give  out  the  terrestrial  nature  of  life  discovered  on   the 

planets.  So  the  whole  thing  begins  to  make     xenon.    Now    just    think    about    that    for    a  ^fX)n  bv  finding  the  molecules  to  be  the  mlr 

-           minute.  There  Is  Uttle  If  any  chemical  af-  •                                                     .... 
ftnlty  of  this  particular  mineral  for  xenon. 
Xenon  Is  a  noble  gas  and  the  xenon  that  is 

^ contained  in  these  minerals  is  rich  in   this 

fields   "we"begln'to  see  a  correlatTon  between      isotope  while  the  xenon  In  the  air  Is  poor  In 

the  magnetic  field  of  a  planet  and  the  period  this  Isotope.  The  one  other  distinguishing  terrestrial  life 
of  its  rotation  The  Venus  dav  Is  nine  months  feature  of  these  minerals  is  that  they  like 
long,  almost  a  year,  and  very  little  radiation  iodine.  Furthermore,  from  the  amount  of 
belt,  very  little  magnetic  field.  The  Jupiter  xenon  and  the  amount  of  Iodine  we  can  say 
dav  is  16  hours.  Now.  this  Is  not  to  sav  we  that  when  the  rock  was  crystallized  the  pro- 
understand  why  a  planet  rotating  makes  it     portion    of    the    radloacUve   and    the   stable 


some  sense  When  you  have  a  magnetic  field 
you're  going  to  have  radiation  belts.  Since  we 
know  that  Jupiter,  or  rather  we  think  we 
know  that  Jupiter  has  very  large  magnetic 


ror  Images  of  ours.  I  think  one  would  say  life 
in  orlg^lnatlng  on  a  sep.irate  planet  would 
have  half  a  chance  of  turning  out  to  be  of 
the  opposite  geometry.  Thus  if  we  find  that 
Is  true  on  the  moon  we'll  know  there  is  extra- 


rn.    ARCtTMENT    FOR    THE    MOON    BASE 

I  hope  we  undertake  to  build  a  base  on  the 
moon  for  several  reasons — many  of  them 
scientific  but  many  of  them  not  sclentlflc.  I 


think  having  gone  to  the  effort  to  go  to  the 
moon,  we  shouldn't  just  turn  around  and 
come  home.  That's  first. 

The  second  point  Is  that  the  Space  Pro- 
gram has  be«n  one  of  the  best  bargains  the 
American  public  has  ever  had.  The  Comsat 
alone,  the  International  communications 
capability,  is  worth  all  the  money  we've 
spent.  The  defense  uses  of  the  Space  Program 
as  well  have  alone  been  worth  the  whole  cost. 
And  I  Just  plain  hate  to  see  the  thing  die. 
I  beUeve  that  when  we  get  a  good  group  of 
engineers  and  scientists  working  together  In 
something  they  really  believe  in,  the  effort 
is  worth  the  cost  almost  whatever  they  are 
aaming  at.  If  they  are  good  people  who  are 
trv-lng  to  do  things  and  uying  to  achieve 
their  set  goal  the  Inadvertent  benefits  or 
"spin  off"  as  Mr.  Webb  calls  It  will  more  than 
pay  the  cost. 

We  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
we've  only  scratched  the  surface  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  Space  Program  and  a  base  on 
the  moon  would  give  us  a  chance  to  keep 
the  momentum  we  have  attained. 

It  would  allow  us  to  do  things  scientifi- 
cally unparalleled.  An  observatory  with  tele- 
scopes there  would  of  course  make  a  new 
science  of  astronomy,  and  there  are  many 
other  things  one  could  do  there,  even  chem- 
istry. Air  is  a  very  very  vicious  chemical.  You 
like  It  all  right,  but  It's  a  very  very  vicious 
chemical  and  there  are  many  things  we  can't 
make  on  earth  because  of  the  air.  And  I 
as  a  chemist  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
we  will  have  a  laboratory  in  orbit  or  on  the 
moon  so  we  can  do  some  chemical  reac- 
tions without  air.  Now  this  Is  not  a  very  great 
aim  but  It  has  Its  merits.  I  have  a  couple 
of  students  whose  degree  thesis  is  to  grow 
a  diamond  the  size  of  a  grapefruit  from  car- 
bon vapor.  We  think  the  only  reason  this 
experiment,  which  incidentally  has  been 
tried  many  times,  has  failed  in  the  past  is 
air  and  we  are  trying  very  hard  to  get  a 
vacuum  In  our  labs  which  will  approximate 
what  you  have  in  orbit  or  on  the  moon  So 
it  isn't  only  astronomy  which  would  benefit 
from  the  moon  base  but  all  the  sciences 
would. 

The  origin  of  the  solar  system  would  be 
much  clearer  if  we  had  a  base  there,  for 
we  probably  will  not  solve  that  great  mys- 
tery by  analyzing  the  few  bags  of  ma- 
terial the  Apoilo  astronauts  bring  back. 

If  I'm  correct  about  the  composition  of 
the  moon  and  It  does  Indeed  contain  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  organic  matter,  this 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  telling  us  the 
answer  to  many  basic  questions  like  the 
origin  of  our  atmosphere  and  possibly  the 
timing  of  the  beginning  of  life  on  earth. 
We  then  might  understand  better  about 
Mars  and  Venus  and  the  other  planets. 

If  we  developed  the  ability  to  live  on  the 
moon  we  would  be  far  along  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  the  hardware  necessary  for  the 
exploration  of  the  rest  of  the  solar  system, 
and  conversely  if  we  don't  establish  a  base  on 
the  moon  man  in  a  very  real  sense  Is  likely 
to  remain  earth  bound.  It's  that  serious.  In 
order  to  establish  a  base  on  the  moon  we 
would  have  to  develop  Space  engines  which 
are  much  more  efficient  and  much  more  pow- 
erful than  the  engines  we  now  have,  and  it 
certainly  is  true  that  powerful  engines  are 
a  principal  need  In  order  for  us  to  explore 
the  solar  svst*m.  In  order  to  get  man  truly 
off  the  earth  we've  got  to  develop  engines 
which  are  atomic  in  nature,  which  are  more 
powerful  even  than  the  Rover 'Phoebus/ 
Nerva  family  now  underway.  These  engines 
are  powerful  enough  for  the  moon  base  but 
they  are  earth  bound  too  In  that  they  have 
to  have  their  liquid  hydrogen  replaced  peri- 
odically. We've  got  to  develop  plasma  engines 
with  atomic  power  plants  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  run  them.  This  is  one  thing  which 
would  get  us  loose.  Now  it  could  be  If  we  go 
to  the  moon  and  find  lots  of  organic  matter 
It  could  be  that  what  I  am  saying  about  the 


need  for  atomic  engines  Isn't  quite  so  true. 
We  might  be  able  to  make  hydrogen  on  the 
moon  If  it  is  full  of  oils  and  organic  matter. 
This  certainly  might  not  be  Impossible.  And 
not  even  too  difficult.  If  we  could  make  hy- 
drogen on  the  moon  to  resupply  the  Nerva 
engine,  we  would  really  have  something 
which  although  not  capable  of  a  two  weeks 
manned  trip  to  Mars  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  manned  exploration  of  the  solar 
system. 

We  would  say  that  the  moon  project  prob- 
ably cannot  be  brought  to  full  fruition  with- 
out culminating  It  with  a  moon  base.  I'm 
verv  much  for  post  Apollo  programs  for  the 
reasons  I've  Indicated.  This  Is  a  great  project 
with  a  lot  of  benefit'^  coming  out  of  It  and 
let's  keep  it  going.  Ifs  wonderful.  We've  had 
serious  debate  about  the  Voyager  Program 
(the  unmanned  mission  to  Mars)  and  as 
you've  gathered  from  my  remarks  I'd  much 
rather  have  a  moon  base  be  our  next  objec- 
tive, but  we've  got  to  have  some  post  Apollo 
objective  and  the  heads  of  NASA  have  chosen 
this  unmanned  program  as  their  objective 
for  reasons  that  I  can  well  understand.  It's 
cheaper. 

However,  to  honestly  propose  a  moon  base 
we've  got  to  consider  the  logistics  and  I'd  like 
to  tiu-n  now  to  consider  for  a  little  bit 
whether  a  manned  base  on  the  moon  is  non- 
sense. 

What  are  the  problems?  Well.  I  guess  the 
first  thing  you  think  about  Is  air.  You've  got 
to  have  air  to  breath  and  you  can  show 
quickly  that  If  vou  have  to  haul  It  off  of  the 
earth  you  probably  can't  afford  It.  So  perhaps 
the  first  thing  vou  have  to  do  is  figure  a 
sotu-ce  of  air.  or  rather  a  source  of  oxygen. 
Now  I  believe  this  would  be  feasible  If  we 
could  run  an  atomic  reactor,  because  such  an 
atomic  reactor  would  give  electricity  with 
which  to  melt  and  electrolyze  rock,  which 
would  give  oxygen.  This  seems  to  be  entirely 
feasible  although  laboratory  tests  should  be 
run.  So  the  question  really  is,  "Can  you  nm 
an  atomic  reactor  without  cooling  water?" 
Now  this  turns  out  to  be  an  old  question  in 
the  Space  Program.  When  I  was  on  the  AEC 
(1954  to  1959)  years  ago  we  already  were 
heading  into  the  matter  of  cooling  a  reactor 
In  space.  The  problem  has  never  really  been 
solved  completely  but  I  think  on  the  moon 
surface  we  would  have  a  good  chance,  for  it 
might  be  possible  to  use  the  material  on  the 
moon  Itself  for  cooling.  Anyhow  we  should  do 
the  necessary  experiments  to  see  whether  It's 
so.  I  think  It's  so  and  I  think  Its  not  even 
very  difficult,  but  worse  come  to  worse  we 
could  deploy  radiators  and  at  some  cost  in 
weight  haul  up  the  necessary  liquid  metal 
to  transport  the  heat  to  the  radiators. 

With  an  atomic  power  plant  of  several 
megawatts  on  the  moon  we  would  have  a 
supply  of  oxygen  which  would  be  quite  ade- 
quate. Now  "with  oxygen,  and  supposing  we 
are  correct  about  the  organic  matter  being 
present,  we  could  get  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  and  from  this  we  should  be  able  to 
grow  some  food.  We  would  have  a  green- 
house in  which  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
Is  contained.  Obviously,  there  is  plenty  of 
sunlight,  although  there  is  an  interesting 
point  here.  The  lunar  day  Is  two  weeks  long, 
two  weeks  bv  our  time  and  the  night  is  very 
cold  so  it  looks  like  the  crops  would  have 
to  grow  to  maturity  in  that  one  day  and  be 
harvested  In  the  lunar  evening  I've  talked 
to  quite  a  few  botanists  about  this  problem 
and  there  aren't  too  many  plants  that  like 
this  treatment  bu*  there  are  some.  This  is 
an  area  of  research  which  we  should  push 
to  see  if  the  moon  base  Is  a  reasonable  Idea. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  could  raise  animals 
if  we  could  get  green  feed  for  them.  The  real 
central  problem  of  food  on  the  moon 
probably  Is  the  moon  garden,  although  we 
urgently  need  a  firm  answer  to  the  question 
of  whether  there  Is  organic  matter  there  be- 
cause of  course  you  can't  raise  food  on  the 
moon  unless  there  la  carbon.  We  bet  that 


there  Is.  but  we  should  know  as  soon  as  the 

first  samples  are  back. 

Professor  Thomas  Gold  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity maintains  that  there  may  be  large 
am'ounts  of  water  on  the  moon  In  the  form 
of  subterranean  glaciers  which  have  been 
buried  there  and  retained  by  a  foot  or  so  of 
loose  dust  and  that  this  diffusion  block  has 
prevented  the  water  from  evaporating  into 
space.  He  maintains  that  the  shape  of  the 
marla  looks  as  though  they  are  lying  on 
glaciers,  and  he  makes  a  very  credible  story. 
He  gave  a  lecture  at  UCLA  about  two  months 
ago  on  hla  arguments  for  this  and  it  really 
is  a  convincing  case.  Some  of  these  mirac- 
ulous things  we  are  talking  about  probably 
are  true  and  would  make  a  base  much  more 
credible  I  would  say  that  If  we  have  to  haul 
up  our  food  stuff  and  everything  else  we  still 
might  be  able  to  get  by  with  a  moon  base 
but  it  would  be  much  more  expensive  and 
we  need  a  break  or  two  to  make  it  go — such 
as  water  and  organic  matter.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  Apollo  samples  are  very  imporUnt 
to  the  moon  base  project. 

Now  the  ferrying  service  which  would  have 
to  run  would'  be  quite  expensive  and  we 
should  work  on  this  very  strenuously  We  en- 
visage the  carriage  ship  as  being  a  Rover' 
Phoebus /Nerva  atomic  ship  which  is  reus- 
able Now  look  at  that  job.  When  this  engine 
returns  from  a  trip  to  the  moon  and  goes 
into  orbit  around  the  earth  It  Is  In  a  very, 
very  radioactive  state  and  depleted  In  lu 
liquid  hydrogen  supply.  It  still  could  run 
at  full  power  for  several  more  round  trips  If  It 
were  resupplled  with  the  liquid  hydrogen  It 
needs  to  use  for  propulsion.  Therefore  the 
prime  job  Is  to  reload  It  with  the  many  tons 
of  liquid  hvdrogen  it  needs  without  getting 
burned  from  the  radloacUve  radiation  from 
the  reactor.  This  is  an  engineering  and  logis- 
tics job  with  a  great  payoff,  and  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  no  more  difficult  than  several  of 
the  great  feats  our  space  engineers  already 
have  behind  them. 

Another  problem  Is  the  design  of  the  tele- 
scope for  the  observatory  This  Is  an  Interest- 
ing challenge  too.  How  would  the  dome  be 
bullf  What  would  the  low  gravity  meau  for 
the  beanng  design  problems?  How  would 
large  changes  in  temperature  be  handled'' 
This  Instrument  undoubtedly  can  be  built 
but  It  Involves  an  enormous  amount  of  enter- 
prising. Imaginative  mechanical  engineering, 
and  so  on  for  many  other  quesuons  such  as 
the  nature  of  the  housing.  I  think  Its  clear 
that  the  housing  would  have  to  be  under- 
ground because  of  the  thermal  problem  and 
the  difficulty  of  retalnng  an  atmosphere. 

The  problem  of  transport  around  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon  are  severe  and  the  problen^ 
of  communication  substanti?.l.  The  moon 
having  no  atmosphere  isn't  able  to  sup- 
port an  Ionosphere  and  one  can't  broadcast 
beyond  the  horizon  which  is  only  some  7 
miles  away.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we 
could  bounce  radio  signals  off  the  earth,  but 
this  IS  a  Uttle  difficult  considermg  'he  sev- 
eral seconds  delay.  However,  the  escape  veloc- 
ity on  the  moon  Is  low  enough  so  that  an 
ordinarv  rifle  bullet  will  go  Into  orbit  and 
thus  transport  of  messages  is  feasible  In  this 
way.  Also  we  would  be  able  to  put  up  masts 
and  antenna  for  radio. 

There  are  ways  of  getting  around  most  of 
these  obstacles  but  we  need  a  post  Apollo 
objective  like  the  moon  base  in  order  to 
start  the  program  with  these  numerous  feasi- 
bility studies.  'We  need  to  have  it  soon  I'm 
afraid  in  order  that  we  not  lose  the  momen- 
tum. What  will  it  cost?  I  wouldn't  have 
the  faintest  idea  but  the  funding  could  be 
taken  in  steps,  first  for  the  feasibility  studies 
and  experiments  and  later  for  the  full  Job. 
I  beUeve  this,  it  will  cost  a  lot  more  if  we 
don't  do  It,  a  lot  more.  Loss  in  benefits  will 
be  much  more  than  the  c«st.  I  don't  think 
we  have  anv  trouble  right  now  in  saying  the 
Space  Program  Is  a  very  good  bargain  I 
know  looking  beck  on  the  AEC  that  that  was 
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one  of  the  very  best  bargains  thla  country  has 
ever  had  and  I  think  the  Space  Program  may 
come  close  to  being  aa  good  a  one  It  we  J  list 
have  the  courage  and  sense  to  back  It  You 
know  the  average  person  has  a  kind  of  un- 
derstandini?  of  things  that  we  speclaUsts  per- 
haps lose.  The  average  person  I'm  sure  re- 
sponds as  I  do  to  the  question.  -Why  go  to 
the  moon  If  we  aren't  going  to  make  a  colony 
there?"  It  makes  sense.  And  I  believe  this 
kind  of  good  common  sense  which  we  have 
will  carry  us  through  in  the  end.  You  know 
NASA  wasn't  cut  too  much  this  ye^ir  con- 
sidering all  of  their  sad  difficulties.  People 
are  behind  this  thing  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other 

These  vast  projects  which  bring  our  great 
technological  talent  together  In  common 
purpoee  give  us  our  main  way  of  reducing 
scientific  results  to  practice.  Let  me  tell  you 
a  secret:  nothing  Is  more  Ineffective  than 
hiring  an  engineer  to  go  to  the  library  to 
read  and  come  back  and  Invent  something. 
Nothing  Is  less  effective  than  that.  And  so  it 
Is  that  our  milking  of  the  good  things,  the 
benefits  from  fundamental  science  come 
through  these  big  projects.  I  remember  on 
the  AEC  several  times  we  had  projects  which 
were  cancelled.  The  aircraft  nuclear  powered 
airplane  was  one  of  them.  That  thing  cost  a 
billion  dollars  and  ni  bet  that  If  you  were 
to  go  back  and  do  a  fair  study  of  it  that  the 
people  would  be  seen  benefited  to  a  good 
fraction  of  that  billion  dollars.  'We  did  such 
a  study  on  a  project  which  was  known  as 
the  MTA  project  which  cost  some  300  million. 
It  was  a  project  to  make  plutonlum  by  build- 
ing an  accelerator  to  use  high  Intensity 
beams  of  deuterons  to  bombard  viranlum 
metal.  It  was  supposed  to  be  cheaper  than 
the  Hanford  and  Savannah  River  methods 
using  reactors.  'Well  we  got  about  300  million 
dollars  down  the  road  on  that  when  we  real- 
ized It  wasn't  going  to  be  cheaper  so  we  can- 
celled It.  But  later  we  went  over  the  whole 
project  about  two  years  afterwards  to  see 
what  had  happened  In  the  way  of  payback. 
The  device  used  a  vacuum  tank  about  60 
feet  In  diameter  and  300  hundreds  feet  long 
and  the  technology  of  making  that  vacuum 
tank  was  directly  applicable  to  the  space 
chambers  needed  later  In  the  Space  Progr:im. 
The  radio  frequency  p>ower  tubes  which  were 
used  to  accelerate  the  enormous  many  em- 
pere  deutron  beams  constitute  the  base  of 
our  present  technology  of  modern  power- 
ful radio  frequency  power  stations.  The  large 
vacuum  pumps  with  Intakes  one  yard  or 
more  In  diameter  were  developed  there.  These 
have  found  wide  use  since. 

I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  even 
if  the  Space  Program  were  truly  pointless 
In  main  purpose  that  Just  so  long  as  the 
people  working  en  It  believed  In  It  it  would 
stlU  be  a  pretty  good  Idea.  But  I'm  some- 
times tempted  to  put  forward  the  principle 
that  when  you've  got  your  technologists  and 
your  Industry  and  your  scientists,  at  least  a 
good  fraction  of  them,  sold  on  something 
go  for  it.  To  some  extent  also  the  converse 
Is  true.  There's  no  use  setting  a  national 
goal  and  appropriating  money  unless  the 
people  who  have  to  do  the  Job  believe  in  It. 
There  l.>!  no  use  saying  I'm  going  to  cure 
cancer  unless  you've  got  somebody  who  has 
an  Idea  and  believes  In  It.  I  think  we've  got 
to  speak  up  because  the  Congress  and  the 
people,  with  the  cost  of  Viet  N.im  and  so 
on,  are  concerned  about  the  very  very  large 
expenditures  and  we  could  make  an  ex- 
tremely grievous  error  by  breaking  off  this 
great  project  for  the  Viet  Nam  war  cost. 
We'll  fight  the  Viet  Nam  war  better  with 
this  program  strong. 


NEEDED:    'WELFARE   REFORM.   NOT 
PUNITIVE   ACTION 

Mr.   JAVrrS.   Mr.   President,    to   my 
mind,  one  of  the  great  Issues  facing  the 


90th  Congress  is  the  need  for  effective 
and  far-reaching  reform  of  the  welfare 
system.  That  system  is  inadequate  in 
scope  and  often  degrading  in  its  opera- 
tion. 

Yet  the  other  twdy  has  passed  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
would,  in  many  respects,  further  degrade 
both  the  system  and  the  recipient  alike. 

Last  week  I  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  in  opposition  to  cer- 
tain of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  12080  and 
laid  before  the  committee  what  I  think 
to  be  constructive  proposals  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
including  its  provisions  with  respect  to 
social  security  benefits,  public  assist- 
ance, and  medicaid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  testi- 
mony be  primed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Needed:    Welfare   Reform.   Not   PtTNrrrvE 
Action 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you  to  testify  on  H.R.  12080.  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  bill  is  one 
of  the  most  Important  pieces  of  legislation 
to  come  before  the  Congress  this  year  be- 
cause it  proposes  far-reaching  changes  in 
the  social  security  system. 

Before  discussing  those  portions  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  Old  Age.  Survivors  and  De- 
pendents Insurance.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  most  far-reaching  and  contro- 
versial changes — those  Involving  public  as- 
sistance and  particularly  Aid  for  Families 
with  Dependent  Children — the  AFDC  pro- 
gram. 

To  a  large  extent  concerned  Congressional 
reaction  can  be  traced  to  the  staggering  In- 
crease In  cost  of  the  four  Federally-assisted 
welfare  programs  in  recent  years:  the  com- 
bined Federal-state-local  price  tag  has  risen 
from  $42  billion  In  1962  to  $6.1  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1966.  And  though  over  7  million 
people  are  now  receiving  public  assistance, 
this  reflects  only  one-third  to  one-half  of 
those  who  are  eligible  for  payments.  The 
growth  of  the  welfare  rolls  has  been  partic- 
ularly dramatic  in  the  big  cities  In  New 
York  City,  for  example,  the  monthly  average 
of  recipients  has  risen  from  531.000  In  1965 
to  670.000  at  present,  and  It  continues  to 
rise  at  over  12.000  per  month. 

In  view  of  such  staggering  costs — costs 
which  are  Increasing  despite  the  emergence 
of  new  antlpoverty  programs — I  can  under- 
stand that  Congress  might  be  Impatient  even 
in  Its  compassion.  Massive  changes  In  the 
welfare  system  are  urgently  needed.  But 
what  strikes  one  immediately  about  H.R. 
12080  is  the  philosophy  upon  which  those 
changes  have  been  based.  In  Its  effect.  It 
becomes  a  punitive  and  coercive  approach 
which  seems  founded  upon  the  belief  that 
welfare  recipients  are  universally  shiftless 
and  satisfied  with  being  dependent  upon  a 
dole.  It  proceeds  from  the  assumption  that 
the  recipient's  status  Is  self-imposed  and 
that  It  is  up  to  the  Government  to  condition 
its  assistance  in  such  a  way  as  to  transform 
the  attitudes  and  motivations  of  welfare  re- 
cipients into  something  comparable  with 
those  of  middle-class  America.  In  my  view, 
it  represents  a  great  leap  backward  In  terms 
of  social  legislation  and  Congressional  un- 
derstanding of  the  problem. 

Since  I  know  that  this  Committee  has  al- 
ready received  a  great  volume  of  testimony 
which  dlsects  and  analyzes  that  bill,  I  will 
deal  only  briefly  with  the  specific  provisions 
of  H.R.  12080.  But  three  of  the  most  trouble- 
some points  deserve  mention. 

First,    I    must   strongly   oppose   the   com- 


pulsory work  and  training  aspects  of  the 
bill.  We  have  the  virtually  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  the  experts  that  such  coercion  has 
not  worked  In  the  past.  We  have  our  own 
common  sense  to  tell  us  that  forced  work 
cannot  Instill  motivation,  but  Instead  Is 
likely  to  Increase  hostility  and  resentment. 
People  will  learn  and  earn  successfully  only 
if  they  have  some  desire  to  do  so.  and  where 
they  do  not  have  that  desire  the  result  will 
be  sporadic  attendance  and  poor  perform- 
ance. Moreover,  this  coercive  work  and  train- 
ing approach  is  based  on  a  false  assumption 
about  the  characteristics  of  those  who  are 
receiving  welfare,  in  fact,  only  1  percent  of 
those  on  the  welfare  rolls  are  potentially 
employable  men,  although  In  some  places 
that  figure  Is  slightly  higher;  for  example.  In 
New  York  City  it  Is  4  percent. 

It  Is  true  that  the  public  assistance  rolls 
also  Include  many  potentially  employable 
mothers  who  are  now  engaged  in  taking  care 
of  their  children.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
thinks  that  these  mothers  mtist  Invariably  be 
left  at  home  with  the  family;  rather,  these 
mothers  on  welfare  should  be  given  the  same 
opportunity  enjoyed  by  middle  and  upper 
Income  mothers  to  accept  employment.  But 
the  choice  should  be  voluntary — it  should  be 
theirs  to  make  and  should  not  be  vested  In 
some  supposedly  omniscient  state  or  local 
bureaucracy.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  seeks  to  give  these  welfare  mothers 
such  a  free  choice  by  providing  Federal  as- 
sistance for  day  care  facilities,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  will  take  the  structure 
and  philosophy  of  my  bill  (S.  1948)  Into  con- 
sideration in  designing  any  day  care  program 
under  this  Act. 

I  fear  that  the  compulsory  work  and  train- 
ing provisions  also  dangerously  misread  the 
climate  in  the  ghettos  and  the  depressed 
rural  areas  of  this  country.  We  are  In  the 
midst  of  a  "revolution"  In  which  the  poor 
of  the  nation,  so  long  denied  equal  oppor- 
tunity, are  awakening  to  their  rights  and 
powers  and  are  gilnlng  in  new  self-confi- 
dence of  self  assertion.  The  philosophy  of  the 
House  bill  runs  exactly  counter  to  that  de- 
velopment and  can  only  serve  to  exacerbate 
tensions  and  to  further  convince  slum  dwell- 
ers that  the  "power  structure"  will  never 
respond  to  their  legitimate  needs. 

And  certainly  this  bill  does  not  recognize 
the  simple  fact  that  many  of  the  poor  do 
wish  to  work  and  need  no  exterrnl  coercion: 
a  Department  of  Labor  survey  taken  in  the 
slums  of  New  York  shows  that  over  75  per- 
cent of  the  unemployed  would  be  willing  to 
take  training  to  get  a  job.  that  over  55  per- 
cent would  return  to  school  if  necessary,  and 
that  25  percent  would  be  willing  to  move  to 
another  area  to  get  work.  Rather  than  com- 
pelling welfare  recipients  to  enter  work  or 
training,  the  better  course  would  seem  to  be 
to  ereatly  expand  the  opportunities  for  work 
and  training  and  the  knowledge  about  such 
opportunities.  We  can  hardly  be  Justified  In 
moving  toward  a  compulsory  system  when 
we  have  not  given  voluntarism  a  chance. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1967.  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
which  will  be  called  up  on  the  Senate  floor 
within  a  very  few  days.  This  bill  would  make 
some  200,000  Job  opportunities  available  for 
the  poor.  Job  creation  activities  such  as  these 
must  be  at  the  heart  of  any  effort  to  cut 
down  on  the  size  of  the  welfare  rolls. 

Second,  I  would  urge  the  members  of  the 
Committee  to  vest  the  authority  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  any  commu- 
nity work  and  training  program,  which  is 
enacted  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  Surely 
It  makes  no  sense  to  create  a  sep.arate  set  of 
work  and  training  programs  for  some  of  the 
poor  under  the  aegis  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  when  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  mounted  a  great 
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variety  of  manpower  training  efforts  for  per- 
sons of  exactly  the  same  characteristics.  The 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of 
which  i  am  the  ranking  Minority  member, 
has  received  persuasive  testimony  on  the 
need  to  consolidate  the  many  Federal  man- 
power programs  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  record  a  report  by  Sar  A.  Levitan  and 
Garth  L.  Mangum.  entitled  "Making  Sense  of 
Federal  Manpower  Policy",  which  persua- 
sively makes  this  case.  Moreover,  not  only 
does  the  logic  of  coordination  demand  this 
consolidation  of  manpower  programs,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  state  and 
local  departments  of  welfare  often  lack  the 
capacity  and  expertise  to  conduct  successful 
training  program.;.  A  report  prepared  by  an 
independent  consultant  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty 
on  the  operation  by  the  Welfare  Administra- 
tion of  the  Work  Experience  and  Training 
Program  under  Title  V  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  maUes  that  lack  of  expertise 
clear,  and  I  would  like  to  submit  that  report 
for  the  he.iring  record.  I  would  urge  the 
members  of  this  Committee  to  give  this  mat- 
ter of  administrative  coordination  and  con- 
solidation its  urgent  attention,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  reports  and  conclusions 
which  have  come  to  us  on  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  which  has  the 
primary  jurisdiction  In  these  matters. 

Third,  I  would  urge  the  Committee  to  re- 
ject the  freeze  on  Federal  AFDC  payments 
which  is  contained  in  the  House  bill.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  to  you.  the  effect  of  such  a 
freeze  will  either  be  a  passing  on  to  the  States 
and  localities  of  all  the  costs  of  additional 
enrollments,  or  a  lessening  of  the  amount  of 
assistance  available  to  each  child  In  the 
family.  This  provision  constitutes  an  out- 
rageous discrimination  against  states  and 
sitles,  such  as  my  own,  which,  by  virtue  of 
their  relatively  high  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  welfare  benefits,  are  attracting  large 
numbers  of  migrants.  H.R.  12080  would  pen- 
alize such  states  and  cities  by  throwing  the 
entire  burden  of  additional  weU.ire  costs 
caused  by  migration  upon  their  already  over- 
burdened fiscal  shoulders.  Tills  action.  In 
assigning  the  responsibility  for  dealing  with 
a  national  problem  to  a  small  number  of 
Stat-e  and  local  governments,  should  be  de- 
cisively rejected  by  this  Oommlttee. 

NEW    PROPOSALS 

But  instead  of  simply  reviewing  the  per- 
nicious provisions  of  H.R.  12080,  I  can  spend 
our  time  together  this  morning  more  profit- 
ably by  offering  for  the  Committee's  con- 
sideration several  proposals  which  appear  In 
neither  the  House  bill  nor  the  Administra- 
tion bill.  /  will  be  offering  these  proposals  as 
amendments  in  the  days  ahead,  and  I  hope 
that  at  least  some  will  commend  themselves 
to  the  Committee  for  inclusion  in  a  progres- 
sive reform  of  the  public  assistance  law. 

First,  we  must  move  to  eliminate  the  so- 
called  m.an-in-the-house  rule.  In  1962  the 
Congress  gave  the  States  the  option  of  ig- 
noring the  presence  of  a  man  in  the  house  in 
determining  eligibility  under  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram, but  28  States  and  I'ne  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  still  not  taken  advantage  of 
this  option.  In  those  jurisdictions,  the  father 
who  cannot  support  his  family  is  given  a 
choice  between  leaving  his  wife  and  children 
or  seeing  the  family  go  hungry — it's  as  simple 
as  that.  The  disruptive  effect  on  family  sta- 
bility of  this  characteristic  of  the  law  has 
been  pointed  out  by  every  possible  variety  of 
expert,  and  still  the  Congress  has  not  moved 
to  correct  the  situation.  A  mandatory  exten- 
sion to  all  States  of  the  1962  program — the 
so-called  AFDC-UP  program — would  cost  the 
Federal  Governxnent  only  about  $60  million 
per  year  and  would  be  well  worth  it. 

Second,  the  law  should  be  amended  to  al- 
low for  a  simple  affidavit  or  declaration  of 
income  by  the  rectpie-t  to  replace  the  elabo- 


rate system  of  forms  and  investigations  now 
used  to  determine  eligibility.  J  random  sam- 
ple of  the  affidavits  could  be  investigated, 
as  in  the  Internal  revenue  system's  handling 
of  income  tax  returns,  to  provide  a  check. 
Such  a  sy.stem  Is  now  being  tried  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis  in  New  York  City  and  the 
first  results  indicate  that  there  has  been 
no  significant  falsification  by  recipients. 
Through  such  a  simple  administrative 
change,  millions  of  dollars  could  be  saved  In 
reduced  paper  work,  and  hard  pressed  case- 
workers would  be  enabled  to  apply  their  pro- 
fessional talents  to  people  Instead  of  to  forms 
and  figures. 

Third,  we  should  increase  the  paTticipation 
of  welfare  recipients  themselves  m  the  con- 
duct of  the  public  assistance  program  by  re- 
quiring that  State  and  local  departments  of 
welfare  create  advisory  councils  of  welfare 
recipients.  Opening  up  channels  of  commu- 
nication between  program  administrators  and 
program  clients  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
alleviating  some  of  the  onerous  defects  in  the 
mechanics  of  the  program. 

Fourth,  I  support  the  position  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers  that  the 
earnings  exemption  for  AFDC  families  be 
raised  to  S85  a  month,  plus  one-half  of  the 
remainder. 

Fifth,  in  order  to  provide  a  constructive  in- 
centive to  men  and  women  to  undertake  or 
remain  in  employment  rather  than  to  take  up 
a  life  on  welfare,  the  Federal  Government 
should  provide  assistance  to  help  make  up 
the  difference  between  a  person's  earnings 
and  what  he  tcould  receive  on  welfare  if  that 
amount  is  higher.  Such  a  program  Is  now  in 
effect  In  New  York  State  and  in  a  few  other 
jurisdictions,  but  Its  costs  are  entirely  borne 
by  state  and  local  contributions.  Such  a 
supplemental  assistance  program  should  be 
Federally  supported  and  extended  on  a  na- 
tion-wide basis,  and  should  be  coupled  with 
enactment  of  the  provision  in  the  Adminis- 
tration's bill  which  requires  the  States  to  pay 
benefits  at  least  equal  to  their  own  deter- 
minations of  minimum  need. 

Sixth,  we  should  inaugurate  a  pilot  project 
to  begin  to  collect  hard  evidence  on  the  de- 
sirability of  moving  toward  some  kind  of 
automatic,  guaranteed  income  program  as  a 
partial  replacement  for  our  present  panoply 
of  welfare  and  rehabilitation  aids.  In  my 
view,  the  most  attractive  of  the  suggested 
guaranteed  income  models  is  the  children's 
allowance,  now  being  used  in  over  40  coun- 
tries. Under  such  a  scheme,  the  provision  of 
services  is  fully  separated  from  Income  pay- 
ments— a  cherished  goal  of  social  welfare 
professionals — and  the  stigma  of  welfare  Is 
substantially  If  not  completely  eliminated 
because  payments  are  automatic  and  becaiise 
others  than  those  in  the  low-income  category 
receive  the  allowances.  /  will  propose  that 
$10  million  be  allocated  for  a  compreherisive 
pilot  project  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  chil- 
dren's allowance  scheme,  experimenting  with 
different  approaches  by  varying  the  size  of 
the  payments,  the  eligibility  levels  In  terms 
of  number  of  children  and  family  income. 
and  the  impact  on  motivation — Including 
the  willingness  of  the  parents  to  undertake 
needed  education,  training  or  employment. 

This  seven-point  package  contains  hard 
proposals  which  I  hope  can  be  acted  upon 
this  year.  I  believe  that  they,  more  than  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  12080,  will  assist  In  the 
reduction  of  the  welfare  rolls.  In  any  caf.e. 
Congress  must  not  let  Its  Impatience  with 
the  cost  of  the  public  assistance  effort  prompt 
It  Into  harsh  and  Irrational  reaction.  Tlie 
need  for  reforms  of  the  welfare  system  has 
been  with  us  for  a  long  time;  as  Demosthenes 
put  it  over  2000  years  ago,  "Like  the  diet 
prescribed  by  doctors,  which  neither  restores 
the  strength  of  the  patient  nor  allows  him 
to  succumb,  so  these  doles  that  you  are  now 
distributing  neither  suffice  to  ensure  your 
safety  nor  allow  you  to  renounce  them  and 
try  something  else."  Let  us  then  react  with 


Intelligence  and  wisdom  to  the  need  for  re- 
form, and  In  a  manner  which  will  bring 
crdit  to  this  Congress. 

The  Congress  and  the  people  have  •ilready 
made  clear  tiiat  the  riots  will  not  be  tolerated 
but  resentment  leading  to  punitive  action, 
against  whole  communities  where  the  great 
majority  did  not  riot,  will  not  be  tolerated 
either.  We  must  stick  to  the  merits  and  re- 
dress basic  grievances  In  the  slums  and  that 
Is  the  true  heart  of  government. 

SOCIAL     SECL"RITy 

For  many  elderly  and  disabled  people,  so- 
cial security  benefits  are  the  sole  means  of 
support.  Til  us.  Social  Security  Is  a  prime — 
perhaps  the  major — weapon  In  our  "war 
against  poverty."  It  Is,  of  course,  essential 
that  we  regularly  raise  benefits  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  keep  pace  with  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

However,  I  believe  that  this  bill  offers  us 
a  unique  opportunity  to  go  beyond  merely 
"keeping  pace."  I  believe  that  it  is  time  we 
begin  moving  toward  the  full  promise  made 
to  the  American  people  when  the  Social  Se- 
curity Law  was  first  enacted:  that  is.  that 
every  American  could  live  out  his  life  In 
dignity  and  economic  security  rather  than 
hopelessness  and  poverty.  We  should  now 
move  toward  a  social  security  systsm  in 
which  every  older  person  is  provided  with 
a  basic  level  of  benefits  which  w-ill  lift  them 
above  the  poverty  level.  I  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  public  assistance  for  older  and 
disabled  persons  will  not  be  necess.\ry.  when 
every  person  in  these  categories  will  auto- 
matically receive  an  adequate  level  of  min- 
imum social  security  benefits  and  will  not 
have  to  endure  the  humiliating — and  eco- 
nomically wasteful — process  of  establishing 
"financial  need"  in  order  to  qualify  for  public 
assistance. 

If  this  is  our  goal  then  we  must  recognize 
that  the  Social  Security  Bill  approved  by 
the  House  does  not  do  what  it  should,  even 
now.  The  "across-the-board"  increase  in  ben- 
efits should  be  greater  than  the  12' ^  ">  which 
Is  provided  Perhaps  of  even  greater  impor- 
tance, the\benefits  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
scale^the  \rninlmum  benefits  provisions — 
should  be  svibstantlally  increased.  The  $70 
minimum  benefit  called  for  in  the  original 
bill,  H.R.  5710,  would  seem  the  least  we  could 
do.  Certainly,  the  $50-a-month  minimum 
now  in  the  present  bill  Is  not  adequate. 

Within  the  present  system,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  most  equitable  manner  of 
financing  these  needed  increases  would  be 
to  increase  the  maximum  earnings  base  sub- 
ject to  contributions  and  creditable  bene- 
fits. This  would  recognize  the  substantial  in- 
crease in  average  total  earnings  over  the  past 
several  years — as  well  as  the  likelihood  of 
further  increases.  The  House  bill  does  pro- 
vide for  an  increase  In  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  from  «6.600  a  year  to  $7,600.  I 
believe  the  increase  in  the  base  can  and 
should  be  greater. 

The  original  goal  of  the  social  security 
program  was  that  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  was  to  be  roughly  equivalent  to 
the  full  earnings  of  the  individuals  covered. 
We  have  drifted  far  from  that.  Information 
from  the  Social  Security  Administration  In- 
dicates that  the  present  base  of  $6,600  is 
equal  to  the  total  earnings  of  something  less 
than  50 -"r  of  the  people  covered.  The  $7,600 
base  provided  for  in  H.R.  12080  would  cover 
the  full  earnings  of  no  more  than  64 <v  of  the 
participants  in  the  social  security  system.  It 
is  estimated  that  a  base  of  $15,000  in  1968 
would  be  necessary  to  cover  the  full  earnings 
of  most  (95~r  (  social  security  participants. 
Between  the  $7,600  base  provided  for  In  the 
bill  before  you  and  $15,000,  there  is  ample 
room  for  increase  if  we  are  to  approach  the 
original  intent  of  the  contribution  and  bene- 
fit base — and  if  we  are  to  acquire  the  means 
to  finance  the  necessary  increases  In 
benefits. 
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I  would  urge  that  thla  Committee  conalder 
two  other  changea  in  this  portion  of  the 
bill; 

First,  we  should  provide  for  automatic 
c<Mt-of-living  increaaes  in  social  security 
benefits.  This  1b  really  the  only  effective  way 
that  people  living  on  social  security  beneflta 
can  adjust  to  losses  in  purchasing  power  due 
to  rising  prices. 

Second,  the  earnings  limitation  should  he, 
at  minimum  increased  to  an  extent  greater 
than  provided  tn  the  bill  now  before  this 
Committee.  H.R  12080  Increases  the  amount 
a  person  may  earn  and  still  get  all  his  bene- 
flu  from  $1,500  to  $1,680  a  year.  The  amount 
to  which  the  $1  for  $2  reduction  would  apply 
would  range  from  $1,680  to  $2,880  a  year, 
rather  than  from  $1,500  to  $2,700  as  current 
law  provides. 

To  make  these  changes  in  OASDI  will  not 
destroy  the  essential  wage-related,  contribu- 
tory nature  of  the  social  security  system.  In- 
deed. It  will  strengthen  the  concept,  while 
recognizing,  at  the  same  time,  that  social 
security's  goals  and  effects  are  greater  than 
this.  Social  security  has — and  must— respond 
to  .social  needs  There  Is  basis — for  example, 
in  the  coverage  of  disabled  persons— for  giv- 
ing adequate  beneflta  to  the  lowest  Income 
participants  in  the  social  security  system  and 
to  those  who  were  never  able  to  contribute 
in  full 

I  believe  that  these  minimum  changes 
must  be  made  In  the  social  security  system 
If  we  are  to  keep  fully  the  promises  we  first 
made  thirty  years  ago. 

MEDICARE 

The  Medicare  program  Is  a  relatively  new 
program— and  I  am  proud  of  the  role  I  played 
m  the  long  battle  to  establish  It  Unques- 
tionably, as  with  any  program  so  large  and 
so  revolutionary,  two  years  Is  not  sufficient 
time  to  judge  lu  effectiveness  or  full  impact. 

I  would,  however,  suggest  two  changes  Wi 
the  program  at  this  time: 

j^irjt,  the  disabled  should  be  extended 
coverage  under  the  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram In  this  bill.  I  am  not  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  further  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  Including  the  disabled.  The  factors  which 
motivated  the  creation  of  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram In  the  flrst  place  apply  with  equally 
compelling  force — If  not  greater— to  the 
situation  of  disabled  persons.  _ 

Second.  In  1965  I  urged  this  Committee 
to  Include  out-of-hoepltal  drug  costs  under 
the  supplementary  medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram. A«  has  been  pointed  out  frequently, 
the  cost  of  prescription  drugs  Is  a  significant 
one  for  older  Americana.  This  cost  can  be 
a  fearful — and  continuing — drain  on  the 
fixed  Income  of  retired  persons. 

MECICAm 

The  provision  In  H.R.  12080  which  would 
limit  participation  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment In  states'  medical  assistance  programs 
Is  grossly  unfair  and  would  defeat  the  very 
purposes  for  which  this  program  was  enacted. 
Under  the  bill,  states  would  be  limited  In 
setting  Income  levels  for  eligibility  to 
medicaid,  for  which  federal  matching  funds 
would  be  available.  The  applicable  Income 
limitation  Is  the  amount  equivalent  to  133  Mi 
percent  of  the  highest  amount  ordinarily 
paid  to  a  family  of  the  same  size  under  the 
AFDC  program.  Such  limitation  deprives  the 
states  of  their  InlUatlve  In  determining  the 
applicable  Income  level.  States  should  be 
permitted  to  set  their  own  llmlt«. 

Under  the  applicable  provision  of  this  bill, 
some  fourteen  states  would  have  to  cut  back 
the  medical  assistance  programs  they 
esUbllshed  under  Title  XDC.  In  particular, 
I  think  It  fair  to  say  that  this  limitation 
would  have  a  parUcularly  adverse  effect  on 
my  own  state  of  New  York,  which  Is  now  to 
b«  punished  for  the  breadth  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  Its  program. 

I  strongly  urge  thU  Committee  to  alter 


substantlaUy  this  provision  Umltlng  fed- 
eral partlclaptlon  in  state  medicaid  pro- 
gram It  Is  a  regressive  step — a  step  which,  I 
do  not  believe,  should  be  accepted  by  this 
Committee. 

New  York  Is  one  of  the  states  which  al- 
ready has  established  a  medicaid  program. 
Accordingly,  under  this  bill,  the  limitation 
would  be  150%  of  the  amount  ordinarily 
paid  to  a  comparably  sized  family  under 
AFDC  in  1968— dropping  to  133 '3%  by  1970. 
While  it  Is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  the 
full  effect  of  this  limitation  upon  New  York 
States.  It  U  estimated  that  10%  of  those  now 
particlp-iting  in  the  program  would  be  In- 
eligible next  year. 

The  reasoning  which  applied  to  the  orig- 
inal program  is  just  as  persuasive  now  as  It 
was  then:  to  protect  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  from  financial  ruin  and  poverty 
bv  guaranteeing  medical  care.  I  argued  In 
1965  that  the  states  be  given  maximum  flex- 
ibility to  experiment  with  different  eligibil- 
ity formulas.  I  still  believe  that  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  necessary  that 
the  states  be  Inhibited  from  experimenting 
with  different  income  levels  In  order  to  limit 
federal  participation. 

One  must  realistically  accept  the  likelihood 
of  some  ceiling  on  federal  participation.  It 
would  appear  to  me  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  owes  a  special  obligation  to 
New  York  and  other  states  which.  In  good 
faith,  have  enacted  broad  Medicaid  programs 
in  complying  with  the  original  federal  legis- 
lation. These  states  encouraged,  enrolled,  and 
offered  medical  care  to  their  citizens.  Now 
they  must  ask  a  large  proportion  of  them  to 
give  up  the  protection  Just  recently  extended 
to  them. 

A^  a  minimum.  I  would  urge  this  Commit- 
tee to  amend  the  limitation  on  federal  par- 
ticipation in  state  medical  assistance  pro- 
grams so  that  the  ceiling  shall  be  150%  of 
the  eligibility  level  for  cash  assistance.  Such 
a  celling  would  at  least  recognize  the  prom- 
ise made  In  the  original  bill  and  would  avoid 
the  danger  of  a  definition  of  medically  In- 
digency too  low  and  overly  strict. 

In  addition.  In  the  last  Congress,  I  offered 
three  amendments  to  Title  19  designed  spe- 
cifically to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  New  York 
program  by  removing  certain  Federal  re- 
quirements which  were  not  only  costly  but. 
In  my  judgment,  unnecessary.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  reflects 
at  least  one  of  these  suggestions,  by  remov- 
ing the  requirement  that  all  medicaid  recipi- 
ents receive  identical  beneflts.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  Section  223  makes  It  pos- 
sible to  provide  certain  beneflts  to  the  elderly 
Indigent  without  making  them  available  to 
all  age  groups. 

Mv  remaining  suggestions  are  still  valid, 
and  'would  allow  states  like  New  York— with 
broad  eligibility— to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding essential  services.  First,  we  should 
allow  for  some  flexibility  in  establishing  in- 
come eligibility  standards.  The  Federal  law 
now  requires  that  these  standards  be  the 
fame  throughout  the  state.  This  does  not 
take  Into  account  differing  average  Income 
and  health  costs  In  geographic  regions  of 
the  same  state,  and  I  believe  the  State  should 
be  allowed  to  make  such  distinctions  where 
necessary  and  practical. 

Second,  the  Federal  law  now  provides  that 
a  deductible  feature  In  any  state  plan  would 
be  acceptable  so  far  as  medical  bills  are  con- 
cerned, but  It  could  not  be  required  with 
regard  to  hospital  bUls.  My  proposal  would 
have  eliminated  this  prohibition  with  refer- 
ence to  hospital  bills  and  would  have  allowed 
New  York  State  to  revise  Its  plan,  for  exam- 
ple, to  provide  that  20%  of  Income  over  the 
present  eligibility  levels  ($5300  for  hospl- 
Ul  bUls  and  $4700  for  medical  and  hospital 
blllB)  be  used  for  health  expenses  before  the 
state  would  provide  supplements. 

I  ixrge  the  Committee  to  consider  care- 


fully these  suggestions  and  reserve  my  right 
to  offer  them  as  amendments  on  the  floor. 
If  necessary. 

SINGAPORE  COUNSELS  PATIENCE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  Prime 
Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew  of  Singapore, 
in  an  interview  with  Walker  Stone,  edi- 
tor In  chief  of  the  Scrlpps-Howard  news- 
papers, calls  the  war  in  his  quarter  of 
the  world  a  "test  of  wills,"  and  offers  the 
opinion  that  no  search  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  is  likely  to  prove  productive; 
that  the  American  people  will  have  to 
test  their  patience  and  resolution 
against  that  of  the  adversary  in  Asia.  It 
is  a  sobering  thought,  Mr.  President,  but, 
I  suspect,  a  very  realistic  one  and  the 
answer  to  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  has  the  patience  and  resolution 
will  determine  whether  there  are  to  be 
future  Vietnam-type  infiltrations  into 
Laos,  Cambodia.  Thailand,  and  down  the 
Malay  Peninsula  to  Prime  Minister  Lee's 
island  republic.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Walker  Stone's  interview,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Washington  Daily  News. 
September  25  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sees  Vietnam  as  Test  of  Wills— Sincapobe 
Counsels  Patience 
(By  Walker  Stone) 

SINGAPORE.  September  25— When  Singapore 
Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew  visits  the  U.S. 
In  mid-October  he'll  be  coming  primarily  not 
to  seek  economic  or  military  aid,  or  even 
trade  and  capital  investment,  but  to  assess 
the  American  people's  patience  and  the 
American  government's  resolution  In  regard 
to  Vietnam. 

That  patience  and  resolution.  Premier  Lee 
believes,  will  determine  largely  the  political 
clUnate  In  which  his  224-square-mlle,  city- 
state  will  have  to  stirvlve  In  the  years  ahead. 

Will  the  U.S.  finish  what  she  has  under- 
taken In  Vietnam— to  halt  communist  ag- 
gression—or  win  she  settle  for  something  less 
and  give  encouragement  to  future  Vietnam- 
type  infiltrations  Into  Laos.  Cambodia,  Thai- 
land and  down  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  this 
Island  republic? 

MAIN     FEAB 

Premier  Lee  Is  not  worried  about  overt  ag- 
gression. He's  concerned  with  encouraged- 
from-without  Insurrection  that  can  be  made 
to  boll  up  Inside  a  new  entity  of  people  seek- 
ing nationhood. 

He  has  had  plenty  of  experience  dealing 
with  Inside  turmoil  In  the  eight  years  since 
the  British  granted  independence  to  the  Ma- 
laysian Federation.  It  Is  two  years  since  the 
Malays  kicked  his  80  per  cent  Chinese  city 
out  of  the  Federation.  He  has  here  now  a 
state  viable  under  present  conditions. 

Commerce  Is  thriving  and  Singapore's  liv- 
ing standards  are  second  only  to  Japan's  In 
Asia.  A  new  housing  unit  Is  built  every  45 
minutes  to  accommodate  a  papulation  that 
has  doubled  In  the  last  10  years.  Most  of  the 
communists  who  tried  to  prevent  this  boom 
are  now  Jailed,  departed  or  dead. 

Premier  Lee's  opinion  wasnt  asked  when 
the  Americans  decided  to  make  their  stand 
against  communist  aggression.  He  thinks  we 
chose  soggy  ground  with  slippery  footing,  but 
having  chosen  It  we  have  to  live  with  It  Just 
as  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  will  have 
to  live  with  whatever  Is  the  outcome. 

The  key.  he  believes.  Is  American  patience. 
We  have  the  power  to  destroy  the  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnam's  Inflltratlng  armies, 
but  they  don't  have  the  power  to  deetroy  ua. 

Mr.  Lee  adds  that  as  long  as  they  think 
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we  are  weakening  they  will  hold  out  to  win. 
He  says  the  U.S.  must  have  "patience  to  In- 
finity— to  eternity." 

NEED    IRON    WILL 

The  communists  had  patience  and  faith 
In  Malaysia,  but  in  the  end  they  had  to  yield 
to  equal  patience  and  superior  power.  It  is. 
he  believes,  a  "test  of  wills"  and  no  search 
for  a  negotiated  settlement  and  an  accepta- 
ble formal  for  peace  is  likely  to  prove  produc- 
tive. The  communists  are  waiting  for  the 
Americans  to  give  in  Mr.  Lee  says,  the  U.S. 
must  have  an  Iron  will. 

Mr.  Lee  will  be  a  different  type  of  visitor 
to  the  U.S..  one  who  is  bound  to  attract  at- 
tention. He  is  44  years  old.  the  grandson  of 
a  Chinese  Immigrant  to  Singapore  who  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  University  in  Eng- 
land, graduating  with  honors.  He  runs  a 
government  rare  In  Southeast  Asia — Intelli- 
gent, non-corruptible,  devoted  to  giving  the 
citizens  the  benefits  of  socialist  welfare  with- 
out detracting  from  the  incentives  which 
keep  a  city — state  of  merchants  and  traders 
thriving. 

By  1975  the  British  will  have  finished  their 
phased  pullout  here  of  75,000  military  and 
civilian  personnel.  This  will  mean  a  loss  of 
40.000  to  50,000  Jobs  for  Singapore  citizens 
and  a  large  adjustment  for  this  port  city's 
economy,  for  the  British  presence  accounts 
for  20  per  cent  of  Singapore's  gross  national 
product. 

Visiting  the  U.S..  and  assessing  our  pa- 
tience, will  help  Mr.  Lee  determine  how  much 
further  Singapore  has  to  adjust.  He  says: 

"The  lesson  Asian  nations  have  to  learn  is 
that  they  have  to  help  themselves.  Nobody 
owes  us  a  living." 


THE  TICKING  CLOCK  THAT  IS 
LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently an  article  appeared  in  a  national 
publication  that  is  still  another  reminder 
of  how  little  time  we  have  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  Communist  gueiTilla 
threat  in  Latin  America. 

Communist  Cuba  is  daily  sending 
armed  and  well-equipped  guerrilla  fight- 
ers to  these  nations,  and  sooner  or  later 
they  are  going  to  have  some  triumph 
that  goes  beyond  a  successful  ambush. 

If  we  do  not  read  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall,  we  will  pay  a  heavy  price  in 
the  future. 

I  have  traveled  extensively  in  Latin 
America  for  years.  I  have  represented 
our  Nation  at  innumerable  international 
gatherings  there.  CirciUating  with  Latin 
Americans  and  communicating  with 
them  in  their  owti  language,  I  have  seen 
this  storm  gathering  force.  It  is  made 
up  of  the  old  elements  of  the  evils  of  that 
emerging  continent.  But  now  it  contains 
a  new  ingredient — the  concept  of  guer- 
rilla warfare  aided  and  abetted  by  Com- 
munist Cuba. 

As  I  warned  in  the  past,  so  I  warn 
now,  we  must  turn  major  attention  to 
Latin  America.  We  are  not  doing  enough. 
Our  effort  there  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  is  not  enough. 

The  salient  point  I  noted  in  the  article 
Is  that  the  American  public  knows  so 
little  about  the  emerging  situation  there 
that  it  is  almost  a  national  shame. 

If  we  do  not  awaken  now,  our  awaken- 
ing in  the  future  will  be  rude  indeed.  If 
Cuba,  Guatemala,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  did  so  little  for  our  national 
knowledge,  then  perhaps  the  frightening 
information  contained  in  the  article  will. 


I    ask   imanimous   consent   that   it   be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Do   We   Face    Another    Vietnam    in    Latin 

America? 

(By  Andrew  St.  George) 

Is  the  United  States  facing  a  gigantic 
Vietnam  in  Latin  America? 

The  urgency  of  the  situation  Is  pointed 
up  this  week  by  the  Washington  gathering 
of  the  foreign  ministers  from  every  Ameri- 
can country  except  Cuba.  At  the  Invitation 
of  President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  they  are  meeting  to  consider  a 
single  problem:  the  growing  guerrilla  sub- 
version in  the  Vietnam  pattern. 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  the  American 
public  is  no  more  interested  in  Latin 
America  than  it  was  in  Vietnam  in.  say,  1960. 

Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  country 
is  now  being  drawn  into  a  quagmire  on  that 
continent  with  dangerous  parallels  to  the 
one  m  Asia. 

Already  the  first  U.S.  casualties  of  fighting 
in  Latin  America  have  been  confirmed 
Rebel  forces  in  Guatemala  identified  three 
American  Special  Forces  troopers  killed  In 
action  against  guerrillas. 

Tl^e  U.S.  is  known  to  have  Green  Berets 
committed  in  16  other  Latin  countries.  This 
week  in  Washington,  the  foreign  ministers 
of  several  of  the  embattled  countries  are 
expected  to  ask  the  US  to  increase  Its  com- 
mitments even  further. 

In  addition,  the  U.S  Is  treatybound  to 
come  to  the  defense  of  any  Latin  country 
victimized  by  external  aggression — which 
could  be  construed  to  mean,  as  In  Vietnam, 
fighting  directed  by  or  supported  by  import- 
ed Communists,  such  ac  Cubans. 

Not  enough  of  this  Is  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

Yet  the  Latin  situation  potentially  has  far 
more  explosive  consequences  for  the  U.S. 
than  that  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  nearer  our  own 
shores:  it  involves  far  greater  numbers  of 
people — 237  million  compared  with  20  mil- 
lion; it  has  much  closer  ties,  of  business  and 
tradition,  with  us  than  does  Vietnam.  The 
US.  is  the  largest  single  investor  in  Latin 
America,  whereas  In  Vietnam  the  financial 
structure  Is  mainly  French. 

The  oinnious  dimensions  of  the  Latin  prob- 
lem were  traced  by  this  reponer  on  recent 
visits  to  Venezuela.  Peru,  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  other  Latin  nations.  Parade 
found  that  many  Latins  already  view  the 
stiuatlon  as  another  Vietnam. 

Premier  Fidel  Castro  Is  infiltrating  guer- 
rilla trainees  and  supplies  to  other  Latin 
countries  at  an  increasing  tempo,  in  the 
pattern  of  North  Vietnam  aiding  the  Viet 
Cong  m  the  early  Vietnam  fighting.  There  Is 
even  evidence  that  North  Vietnamese  experts 
are  training  Latin  American  guerrillas.  "The 
solution  of  Vietnam  Is  the  solution  for  us 
here,  too."  the  mysterious  guerrilla  com- 
mander. Che  Guevara,  announced  recently. 
Guevara  is  now  reported  to  have  taken  charge 
of  Cuba's  subversive  operations  throughout 
Latin  America. 

Already  more  terrain  Is  being  fought  over 
in  one  country — Colombia — than  in  all  of 
South  Vietnam.  And  in  one  recent  active 
week  there  were  more  men  killed  In  Latin 
America  than  Americans  in  Vietnam 

FYont  by  front,  here  is  a  report  on  the 
fighting  in  that  week  alone: 

BOLTVIA 

H?re  where  the  situation  is  the  most  criti- 
cal, there  were  two  battles  between  a  70-man 
guerrilla  column  (now  known  as  Columna 
Uno,  since  a  second  front  has  recently  been 
opened  by  the  guerrillas  south  of  Santa 
Cruz  I ,  and  the  crack  4th  Infantry  Regiment, 
supported  by  the  Grupo  Bullaln,  a  divisional 
artillery  unit.  The  guerrillas  won  both  bat- 


tles, killing  24  and  wounding  19  government 
troops. 

COLOMBIA 

Two  guerrilla  columns  are  operating,  the 
E.L.N.  (National  Liberation  Army)  In  San- 
tander  Province,  and  the  P.AJl.C.  (Revolu- 
tionary Armed  Forces)  based  In  HuUa. 
During  that  week  both  were  in  high  gear. 
An  amphibious  column  of  EIJ*.  led  by 
Rlcardo  Lara  Parada,  a  popular  soccer  star, 
seized  the  county  seat  of  Bljagual.  They 
killed  eight  policemen  and  11  assorted  "In- 
formers and  government  agents."  ambushed 
the  vanguard  of  the  government's  relief 
column,  and  withdrew  coolly  on  their  river- 
boat  flotilla.  Total  casualty  figures:  31  killed, 
nine  wounded.  Another  EX.N.  team  led  by 
a  "rebel  priest."  a  former  Catholic  village 
chaplain  named  FYancisco  Montero,  and  by 
Comandante  Fabio  Vasquez.  a  former  law 
student,  ambushed  an  oilfield  payroll  train. 
The  guard  detail  of  eight  men  was  wiped  out. 

CtJATEMALA 

There  were  five  encounters  between 
government  tjoops  and  units  of  the  two 
guerrilla  armies,  the  Fj\  R.  and  the  M.R.-13. 
operating  In  the  Sierras  of  Zarapa  and  Izabal. 
Killed  in  action  on  both  sides:  49.  In  addi- 
tion, 61  bodies  were  "found  " — assumed  to 
have  been  killed  by  one  of  the  two  active 
anti-guerrilla  terror  organizations,  the  White 
Hand  or  the  N.O.A. 

VENEZUELA 

The  governor  of  Palc6n  State.  Pablo  Saher, 
decided  to  accompany  a  counter-guerrilla 
brigade  on  a  combat  sweep  through  the 
guerrilla-infested  El  Bachlller  Range.  The 
huge  air-supported  operation  trapped  and 
vrlped  out  an  11-man  guerrilla  p>atrol,  whose 
leader  was  quickly  Identified:  he  was  the 
governor's  own  son. 

Guerrilla  insurgency  has  leaped  like  wild- 
fire from  one  country  to  another.  Last 
month,  fighting  flared  up  in  Nicaragua,  with 
an  initial  death  toll  of  25.  In  Brazil,  regimen- 
tal infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  unite  were 
combing  the  Mato  Grosso  region  for  a  new 
guerrilla  column.  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, guerrillas  burned  down  huge  stands  of 
hardwood  forest. 

Yet.  U.S.  intelligence  sources  say  privately 
that  the  most  ominous  event — In  belea- 
guered Bolivia— occurred  without  any  vio- 
lence at  all.  One  morning,  police  received  a 
sudden  rash  of  burglarly  reports  from  watch 
stores  in  La  Paz.  Curiously,  the  burglars  stole 
only  watch  repair  tools. 

THE    LESSON     OF    VIETNAM 

"One  of  the  things  we  have  learned  in 
Vietnam."  an  Intelligence  source  told  Parade 
in  Washington  recently.  "Is  that  when  the 
guerrillas  started  thinking  about  delayed- 
action  bombs,  they  began  looking  for  watch- 
makers' tools,  because  that's  what  it  takes 
to  assemble  the  sort  of  spring-action  devices 
developed  by  the  Viet  Cong  for  demolition 
and  terror  work" 

The  ideas  may  be  Vietnamese,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  about  who's  responsible 
for  them.  Latin  America's  militant  young 
Commanists  look  to  Havana  today  rather 
than  to  Moscow  or  Peking. 

Castro  has  been  busy  capitalizing  on  this. 
In  Havana  a  huge  organization  known  as 
LASO  I  Latin  American  Solidarity  Organiza- 
tion! employs  more  than  1000  trained  people 
whose  full-time  Job  Is  the  management  and 
promotion  of  armed  instirrection  In  the 
hemisphere. 

Last  month  the  Castro  government  gave 
Its  new  "Vleinamerlca"  campaign  a  gala 
sendoff  with  the  biggest  and  gaudiest  guer- 
rilla rally  ever  staged.  For  11  days  over  2000 
delegates  from  around  the  world  listened  to 
speeches  i  Including  one  from  the  delegate 
from  the  U.S..  ex-3NCC  leader  and  Black 
Power  firebrand  Stokely  Carmlchael ) .  smoked 
Havana  cigars  with  souvenir  bands  proclaim- 
ing "The  Year  of  Heroic  Vietnam."  sampled 
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64  flavors  of  Ice  cream,  watched  a  Viet  Cong 
marching  band,  a  Peking  Opera  troupe,  and 
kept  their  eyes  on  a  giant  neon  map  of  Latin 
America  that  wa«  erected  over  the  Plaza  of 
the  Revolution.  The  map  wa«  electronically 
wired  so  that  any  area  from  which  guernUa 
activity  was  reported  coiild  be  lit  up  with 
flashes  and  sparks  of  simulated  combat. 
There  were  plenty  of  sparks  on  the  map  dur- 
ing those  U  days. 

Rivaling  Fidel  as  an  insplraUonal  figure 
to  the  Latin  revolutionaries  Is  his  associate 
Che  Guevara,  the  legendary  and  elusive  guer- 
rilla commander.  The  U.S.  government  did 
Its  best  to  foster  the  belief  that  Che  was 
dead,  because  It  thought  this  rumor  was 
causing  deep  rlfu  within  the  radical  Left. 

Parade's  own  investlttatlon  has  come  up 
with  these  hard  facts:  Che  was  not  "purged" 
or  •liquidated"  in  1965.  but  went  back  to 
active  guerrilla  leadership.  Che  spent  most 
of  those  two  years  In  Cuba  at  a  small,  secret 
camouflaged  guerrilla  training  and  commu- 
nications base  cut  into  a  remote  Jungle  spot 
near  the  coastal  town  of  Baracoa.  During  the 
past  year  he  has  been  leaving  his  hideout 
with  increasing  frequency  to  help  organize 
guerrilla  columns  In  Colombia,  Guatemala, 
and.  most  recently.  Bolivia. 

In  Venezuela  there  Is  pro  jf  that  nearly  100 
guerrillas,  trained  by  Che's  school  and— for 
the  first  time-  by  North  Vietnamese  Instruc- 
tors have  been  smuggled  In  from  Cuba  In 
recent  months  Each  Infllirator  carried  an  80- 
pound  pack  of  weapons,  enough  to  outfit 
another  combatant. 

Among  the  many  special  warfare  exhibits 
to  be  shown  to  the  assembled  foreign  min- 
isters in  Washington  is  a  submlnlature  code- 
book  that  can  be  earned  In  a  toothpaste  tube 
or  a  shoe  heel.  It  was.  unUl  recently,  part 
of  the  James  Bond-style  spy  gear  Issued  to 
a  Cuban  defector,  a  secret  operative  of  Vene- 
zuelan descent.  Manuel  Marcano. 

Assigned  to  the  communications  and  sup- 
port echelon  of  Cuba's  guerrilla  network. 
Marcano  traveled  around  the  world,  carrying 
false  passports  and  bundles  of  dollars  as 
casually  as  a  salesman  totes  his  sample  case. 
His  detailed  narrative  throws  daylight  on  a 
fantastic,  worldwide  underground  organiza- 
tion directed,  from  Havana,  by  a  red-bearded 
Cuban  spymaster.  Manuel  Pineiro,  an  alum- 
nus of  Columbia  UrUverslty. 

OtTK  TKOOP9  IN  ACTION 

In  the  f.ace  of  all  this,  the  United  States 
has  not  been  Idle.  It  has  never  been  officially 
acknowledged,  but  it  Is  a  known  fact  of  life 
In  the  guerrilla  jungles  that  12-man  US 
Special  Forces  "A"  teams  often  accompany 
the  Latin  units  they  train  and  advise  on 
"sweeps"  and  combat  missions.  As  training 
cadres  these  U.S.  units  have.  In  the  opinion 
of  most  experts,  proved  outstandingly  effec- 
Uve.  The  actual  number  of  Special  Force 
units  operating  in  Latin  America  is  still  a 
closely  guarded  secret.  The  government  would 
probably  concede  a  maximum  of  400  men. 
Other  sources,  considered  reliable,  would 
place  the  figure  considerably  higher,  perhaps 
around  2000. 

Confirmed  Intelligence  Information  shows 
that  their  efforts  have  largely  succeeded  In 
checking  or  reducing  Internal  welfare  In  at 
least  five  countries — the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Argentina,  and 
Ecuador. 

The  U.S.  Congress  Is  extremely  concerned 
about  the  situation  In  Latin  America.  At 
least  one  congressman.  Rep.  Armlstead  Sel- 
den.  Jr.  (D.,  Ala.),  chairman  of  the  House 
Inter-American  Affairs  subcommittee,  feels 
certain  that  Congress  will  approve  military 
Involvement  If  any  embattled  government 
requests  It. 

But  the  single  most  Important  strategic 
lesson  of  Vietnam  has  been  that  military 
effort  alone,  no  matter  bow  sophisticated, 
cannot  eliminate  widespread  rural  Insurgency 
in  a  country  where  a  repressive  social  struc- 
ture Is  coupled  with  widespread  poverty. 
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Latin  American  experts  In  various  fields — 
Journalism,  business,  diplomacy,  and  Con- 
gress— interviewed  by  Parade  agreed  that 
a  new  U.S.  approach  Is  needed  for  providing 
more — and  ampler — democratic  options  to 
the  people  of  Latin  America  If  the  rising 
level  of  violence  Is  to  be  stemmed. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  experts,  here  are  some 
things  the  U.S.  could  do: 

1)  Work  with  Latin  military  leaders  to 
modernize  their  thinking— and.  Just  as  im- 
portantlv.  to  keep  them  out  of  politics. 

•As.  bit  by  bit,  more  U.S.  power  Is  de- 
ployed in  support  of  civilian,  reform-minded 
leaders."  says  a  Latin  editor,  "the  guerrillas 
will,  bit  by  bit.  lose  one  of  their  best  propa- 
ganda points." 

2)  Extend  Increased  support  to  the  new, 
socially  oriented  activities  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Christian  Democrats.  When 
Father  Camilo  Torres  died  last  year  In  Co- 
lombia—the most  famous  priest  to  be  killed 
with  a  guerrilla  unit,  but  not  the  only  one — 
Archbishop  Dom  Helder  Camara  of  BrazU 
spoke  for  many  In  the  Church  In  refusing  to 
condemn  the  guerrilla  priest,  because  "I  un- 
derstand why  he  did  what  he  felt  he  had 
to  do  "  There  are  many  signs  that  the  Church 
understands  more  and  more  of  what  Is  to  be 
done  to  Improve  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions— and  Is  beginning  to  do  It. 

3)  Maintain  "hot-Une-prompt"  liaison 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  crisis.  Though 
this  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  most  Ameri- 
cans, everything  indicates  the  right  now 
Washington's  most  effective  support  against 
guerrilla  '•adventurism'  in  Latin  America 
comes  from — Moscow. 

The  Soviets,  while  their  revolutionary  goals 
are  the  same  as  Castro^s.  have  opposed  over- 
throw of  Latin  governments  by  armed  ac- 
tion, campaigning  Instead  for  more  gradual 
means. 

The  problem  was  discussed  Intensely  at 
the  Glasfboro  summit  meeting  between  So- 
viet Premier  Aleksel  Kosygln  and  President 
Johnson.  Afterward.  Kosygln— with  little  ef- 
fect. It  seems — flew  to  Havana  to  "talk  sense 
to  Castro"  as  one  news  agency  put  It.  The 
common  aim  of  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  was 
further  dramatized  by  the  fact  that,  at  the 
moment  of  Kosygln's  visit.  Sol  Llnowltz,  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  also  Just  back  from  a  meeting  with 
Johnson,  was  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Caribbean,  discussing  the  guerrilla  problem 
with  officials  of  the  Venezuelan  government. 
Since  Kosygln's  visit,  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment has  been  throwing  more  cold  water  on 
Castro's  guerrilla  fireworks.  Lately  Moscow 
has  struck  a  serious  note.  It  has  been  broad- 
casting a  chill  warning  to  all  those  who 
might  get  •"confused"  about  tie  disastrous 
consequences  of  violent  action:  a  reminder 
of  what  happened  to  Indonesia's  Commu- 
nists when  they  attempted  a  coup.  In  the 
bloodbath  that  followed,  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  a  million  Communists  were  killed. 

Regardless  of  what  steps  are  taken  by  the 
U.S.— or  at  the  conference  this  week — one 
fact  Is  plain:  the  "Vletnamerlca"  problem  is 
of  considerable  magnitude  and  Is  going  to  be 
so  for  some  time  to  come.  Rather  than  ignore 
It.  rather  than  commit  ourselves  piecemeal 
as  m  Vietnam,  rather  than  pretend  it  is  less 
important  than  It  is.  the  U.S.  should  own 
up  to  the  problem  and  put  Its  best  brains 
to  work  now  forging  a  workable  policy  for 
the  future.  The  American  public  should  de- 
mand to  know  the  full  facts  now  and 
should  take  a  solid  Interest  In  the  explosive 
continent  on  their  doorstep. 


POST  OFFICE  ANTIPOLLUTION  PRO- 
GRAM IS  EXAMPLE  OF  NEEDED 
FEDERAL  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  effort 
to  combat  air  and  water  pollution  in  our 
country  requires  the  active  cooperation 


of  private  citizens,  businesses.  State  and 
local  government,  and,  of  course,  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  me 
for  some  time  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment lead  rather  than  follow  in  this 
effort.  In  other  words.  Government  agen- 
cies and  installations  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  abate  their  contribution 
to  our  severe  air  and  water  pollution 
problems. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  glad  to  see 
that  the  fiscal  1968  military  construc- 
tion authorization  bill  passed  yester- 
day included  many  projects  to  combat 
air  and  water  pollution.  One  of  them 
was  in  my  State  at  the  Dover  Air  Force 
Base. 

Also  in  this  connection,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend Postmaster  General  O'Brien  for 
the  extensive  air  and  water  pollution 
control  program  which  he  announced 
today  that  will  be  undertaken  in  post  of- 
fices around  the  countr>'.  Our  post  of- 
fices are  vital  centers  of  activity  in  our 
cities  and  towns.  The  efforts  made  in 
these  individual  post  offices  to  clean  up 
sources  of  air  and  water  pollution  will 
certainly  serve  as  models  for  others  in 
our  communities  to  talce  similar  steps. 
I  wish  the  Postmaster  General  every 
success  in  following  through  with  this 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
release  outlining  this  program  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease •Ras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien 
announced  today  that  a  massive  air  and 
water  pollution  control  program  will  be  un- 
dertaken In  post  offices  across  the  country. 
"In  keeping  with  the  President's  execu- 
tive order  on  pollution  prevention  and  abate- 
ment, we  will  upgrade  our  pollution  control 
In  more  than  1.000  post  ofBces."  Mr.  O'Brien 
said.  "The  postal  service,  like  any  other  busi- 
ness or  agency,  must  control  pollution  when- 
ever possible.  We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to 
contribute  to  this  important  program." 

The  program  will  affect  leased  buildings 
of  more  than  3.000  square  feet.  The  entire 
program  is  expected  to  take  two  years.  For 
the  current  fiscal  year,  a  total  of  $535,000 
has  been  budgeted.  Another  $1.1  million  will 
probably  be  needed  to  complete  the  Job. 

Under  the  program,  the  owners  of  the 
buildings  will  be  asked  to  make  the  neces- 
sary Installations  and  then  will  be  repaid. 
The  Post  Office  Department  has  co-ordinated 
with  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  In  developing  the  program. 

The  air  pollution  control  and  abatement 
program  will  include  Installation  of  more 
efficient  heating  units  In  the  postal  btilld- 
Ings.  It  will  affect  mostly  buildings  con- 
structed prior  to  1960. 

The  water  pollution  program  requires  sec- 
ondary treatment  of  waste  effluent.  In  some 
cases,  this  will  mean  connecting  with  a 
municipal  sewage  system.  However.  In  other 
cases,  a  packaged  sanitary  unit — sort  of  a 
sewage  treatment  plant  In  miniature — will 
be  installed.  These  sanltEiry  units  will  operate 
automatically  and  will  aerate  liquids,  allow 
settling  of  solids,  and  provide  chlorlnatlon 
of  the  discharged  water. 
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RURAL  MIGRATION  TO  URBAN 
CENTERS 

Mr.       MONDALE.      Mr.       President, 
recently,  the  New  York  Times  published 


an  article  concerning  the  migration  of 
the  rural  poor  to  major  urban  population 
centers.  According  to  the  article,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  studied  the 
migration  problem  and  has  concluded 
that  the  migration  of  the  rural  poor  will 
continue  to  be  a  pressing  social  and 
economic  problem. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  most  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Rural  Job  De- 
velopment Act,  introduced  by  the  distin- 
gui.<^hed  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr. 
PeaksoxI.  The  bill  provides  tax  incen- 
tives for  job-producing  industries  to 
locate  in  rural  areas.  Thirty-one  million 
people  ha-,e  moved  from  rui-al  areas  to 
the  cities  since  1940.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  pay  the  price  of  unlimited 
migration,  which  carries  with  it  its 
owI^  substantial  costs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Times  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  -nmes,  Aug.  13,  1967] 

Migration  of  Poor  to  City  Likely  foe 

Decade  More 

(By  Will  Ussner) 

New  studies  by  several  Federal  bureaus 
have  indicated  that  the  migration  of  white 
and  Negro  poor  from  the  country's  rural 
areas,  mainly  In  the  South,  to  New  York  and 
other  cities,  will  continue  Into  the  mld-nlne- 
teen-seventies. 

Mayor  Lindsay  has  pointed  out  that  New 
York's  soaring  expenses  for  public  assistance 
are  •"largely  the  result  of  the  Infiux  of  rela- 
tively unskilled  persons  to  New  York  City 
from'  Puerto  Rico  and  the  American  South." 

Jonathan  Llndley,  deputy  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration, summed  up  the  migration  studies 
m  a  report  now  being  circulated  to  develop- 
ment specialists. 

BLAME  Rf  RAL   CONDITIONS 

According  to  the  report.  "It  has  been  the 
push  of  poor  rural  conditions  rather  than 
the  pull  of  urban  economic  opportunities"' 
that  produced  the  migration  of  more  than 
10  million  persons  from  rural  to  metropoli- 
tan areas  in  the  1950-60  decade. 

Mr.  Llndley  said  that  It  was  the  rapid 
growth  of  productivity  In  agriculture,  min- 
ing and  other  extractive  industries,  effected 
through  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
equipment  and  techniques,  and  the  deple- 
tion of  mineral  and  other  resources  in  many 
rural  areas  that  produced  the  migration. 

"There  Is  every  indication  that  the  growth 
In  productivity  in  agriculture  and  extractive 
Industries  will  continue  over  the  next  10 
years. ••  he  declared,  "and  consequently  that 
the  migration  of  pe"p'.e  from  rural  to  urban 
areas  will  also  continue. •' 

Mr.  Llndley  said  that  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  had  undertaken 
projections  of  where  people  and  Jobs  would 
be  situated  in  1960-1975. 

According  to  some  of  the  preliminary  re- 
sults of  this  work,  he  said,  a  "startling"  po- 
tential "mismatch  of  Jobs  and  people"  threat- 
ens the  major  urban  complexes  like  New 
York  with  a  serious  problem  in  the  decade 
ahead. 

POOR  ill-treated 

Also  In  social  terms,  Mr.  Llndley  said, 
many  agricultural  communities  have  ill- 
treated  the  poor,  especially  the  Negroes.  On 
the  other  hand,  big  cities  have  traditionally 
attracted  the  impoverished  and  the  minority 
groups,  and  Negroes  have  flocked  to  the 
large  cities  because  a  friendly  Negro  com- 
munity exists  there. 


In  this  manner,  he  said,  migration  to  the 
large  cities  becomes  self-relnforclng.  but  It 
does  not  have  the  prospect  for  Job  growth 
that  earlier  waves  of  migration  have  had 
because  many  of  the  old  urban  industries 
that  offered  work  for  the  unskilled  have 
moved  out  of  the  central  city. 

One  "economic'"  pull  of  the  large  cities  Is 
public  welfare,  necessary  for  temporary  sup- 
port of  a  migrant.  Mr.  Llndley  noted.  Few 
such  amenities  exist  In  rural  towns,  he  said, 
and  many  small  rural  towns  have  shown 
hostility  rather  than  empathy  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

PRESSURES    IN    BmAL    AREAS 

Some  economists  argue.  Mr.  Llndley  re- 
ported, that  the  recent  increase  in  urban- 
ization has  not  been  in  response  to  attractive 
economic  advantages  in  the  large  cities. 

Rather,  he  said,  it  "Is  the  result  of  the 
very  severe  economic  and  social  pressures  in 
the  rural  areas."  On  this  account,  he  held. 
it  Is  likely  that  a  large  flow  of  migrants  "will 
continue  to  move  from  the  hinterlands  to 
the  urban  complexes." 

The  abject  poverty  of  nonwhltes  now  liv- 
ing in  the  country's  rural  areas,  and  also 
of  whites  there,  has  been  measured  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service's  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics  in  reports 
Just  published.  The  service  studied  a  na- 
tional sample  of  259.000  persons  from  80.000 
households  between  1961  and  1963.  obtaining 
estimates  from  the  sample  for  the  population 
of  the  entire  United  States. 

The  1962  farm  population  studied  In  the 
health  survey  totaled  14.367.000.  with  12.- 
628.000  whites  and  1,739.000  nonwhltes.  Since 
then  the  farm  population  has  declined  fur- 
ther. The  Current  Population  Survey  in  1965 
found  the  farm  population  to  be  12.633.000. 
with  11.115.000  whites  and  1.518.000  non- 
whites. 

Records  show  that  the  farm  population  had 
been  cut  in  half  in  20  years.  In  1942  the  farm 
population  was  estimated  at  28.914.000. 

The  health  survey  found  that  34.1  per 
cent  of  nonwhltes  in  the  1962  farm  popula- 
tion, living  in  families  of  2  to  7  or  more 
persons,  had  total  family  Incomes  of  less 
than  81,000  a  year.  The  corresponding  figure 
for  whites  was  8.7  per  cent.  Of  nonwhltes 
living  alone  on  farms,  80  per  cent  had  annual 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,000. 

Most  of  the  nonwhltes  In  the  farm  popu- 
lation have  family  Incomes  of  less  than  $2,000 
a  year,  the  health  stirvey  Indicated.  Of  the 
nonwhltes  living  In  families.  69.1  per  cent 
fell  Into  this  category.  So  did  a  substantial 
number  of  whites,  21.4  per  cent. 

HEADED    BT    WOMEN 

The  report  showed  that  148,000  nonwhltes 
on  the  farms  live  in  families  headed  by  a 
woman  under  65  years  old.  Of  these,  80.8 
per  cent  were  In  families  with  total  family 
Incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  a  year  and  54.8 
per  cent  In  families  with  annual  incomes  less 
than  SI. 000. 

Another  social  problem  Is  presented  by 
the  fact  that  about  213.000  nonwhltes  on  the 
farms  live  in  families  of  which  the  head  was 
65  vears  and  over.  Of  these  213.000.  74.8  per 
cent  are  in  families  with  less  than  $2,000 
annual  family  Income  and  35.4  per  cent  In 
families  with  less  than  $1,000. 

The  health  survey.  In  relating  health  meas- 
ures to  family  characteristics.  Including 
family  income,  produced  as  a  byproduct  new 
data  on  the  comparative  Incomes  of  non- 
whltes and  whites,  urban  as  well  as  rural. 

Thus  of  the  19.771.000  nonwhltes  living  in 
families.  48  2  per  cent  had  family  Incomes 
under  $3,000  a  year.  Of  the  corresponding 
group  of  150.161.000  whites,  only  15.7  per 
cent  fell  In  this  class. 

In  the  Income  levels  above  the  poverty  line 
but  below  the  level  of  .affluence — levels  be- 
tween $3,000  and  $6,999  in  annual  family 
Income — there  Is  relatively  little  difference 
between  whites  and  nonwhltes.  Such  mod- 


est Incomes  supported  40.9  per  cent  of  non- 
whltes and  48.2  per  cent  of  whites. 

Great  disparities  mark  the  distribution  of 
higher  Incomes. 

While  36  per  cent  of  whites  had  annual 
family  Incomes  of  $7,000  and  over,  only  11 
per  cent  of  nonwhltes  fell  Into  this  group. 

Nonwhlte  families  with  incomes  of  $10,000 
a  year  and  over  Include  711.756  persons.  They 
number  only  3.6  per  cent  of  ail  nonwhltes 
living  In  families.  At  this  Income  level  are 
15.3  per  cent  of  whites. 


THE     INTERNATIONAL     MONETARY 
FUND— SPECIAL  DRAWING  RIGHTS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
before  the  Senate  I  raised  some  questions 
about  proposals  to  create,  within  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  special 
drawing  rights. 

Just  this  morning  the  Washington  Post 
published  a  veiT  pertinent  editorial  on 
this  proposal,  pointing  out  that,  while  the 
administration  hailed  this  as  an  out- 
standing achievement  in  international  fi- 
nance, fact-aally  it  cedes  away  many  of 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
quiring nothing  in  return. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IMF  Crunch  at  Rio 

Enthusiasts  view  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  as 
an  historic  occasion  on  which  a  contingency 
plan  for  the  creation  of  new  monetary  re- 
serves is  tc  be  ratified.  But  It  may  also  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  precipitous  decline  In  the 
Influence  and  power  which  the  United  States 
exerts  in  international  monetary  affairs,  a 
decline  that  can  no  longer  be  concealed  by 
inflating  small  accomplishments  and  deny- 
ing the  importance  of  concessions  on  major 
issues. 

When  the  ten  finance  ministers  agreed  in 
London  on  a  contingency  scheme  for  "spe- 
cial  drawing  rights"  (SDRs)  last  month.  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, hailed  It  as  •"the  most  ambitious  and 
significant  effort  In  the  area  of  International 
monetary  affairs  since  Bretton  Woods."'  But 
this  newspaper,  skeptical  of  encomiums  that 
government  officials  bestow  upon  their  hand- 
iwork, took  a  more  somber  view  It  pointed 
to  the  limited  scope  of  the  SDR  scheme,  the 
minimal  protections  that  It  would  provide 
for  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  currency,  and  It 
was  especially  critical  of  the  requirement  for 
an  85  percent  cumulative  vote  of  the  IMF  in 
activating  and  operating  the  scheme. 

That  voting  provision  gives  the  Common 
Market  countries  what  amounts  to  a  cost- 
less veto,  and  while  apologists  defended 
the  concession  as  trivial — In  view  of  the 
growing  Influence  of  the  Common  Market  in 
world  trade — a  disquieting  legal  precedent 
was  nonetheless  established. 

Had  the  85  per  cent  rule  been  confined 
to  the  SDR  scheme.  It  would  be  a  serious 
Impediment  to  an  expansionist  policy.  But 
now  the  Common  Market  countries  demand 
that  their  automatic  veto  power  be  extended 
to  apply  to  Increases  in  IMF  quotas  and 
drawings  in  the  so-called  '•credit  tranches'  — 
that  Is,  borrowing  by  individual  countries  In 
excess  of  their  gold  deposits  These  demands 
should  be  adamantly  resisted  by  the  United 
States  delegation  at  Rio,  even  though  their 
position  is  somewhat  compromised  by  the 
London  concession  on  voting  for  the  SDR 
scheme.  Granting  the  Europeans  vetoes  over 
quotas  and  credit  tranches  Is  tantamount 
to  handing  them  absolute  control  over  the 
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growth  of  International  liquidity,  li  liquid- 
ity— the  meana  by  which  countries  settle 
ofllclAl  obllgatlona — cannot  be  expanded 
through  Increased  quotaa  and  the  drawing 
of  credit  tranches  without  meeting  Insuper- 
able European  resistance,  the  only  outlet 
Is  the  8DB  scheme.  And  that  outlet  Is  al- 
ready bottled  up  by  the  veto  conceded  In 
Liondon. 

The  men  who  created  the  IMP  at  Bretton 
Woods  envisioned  a  liberal  Institution,  one 
embodying  mechanisms  that  would  force 
both  surplus  and  deficit  countries  back  to- 
wards balance-of -payments  equilibrium  But 
over  the  years,  partly  because  of  the  short- 
sightedness of  United  States  policy,  the  IMF 
has  become  a  restrictive  institution  and  po- 
litical power  has  gravitated  toward  the  sur- 
plus countries  that  take  an  extremely  nar- 
row view  of  International  monetary  coopera- 
tion. It  may  be  far  too  late  to  reverse  this 
baleful  trend  at  Rio.  but  a  strong  effort 
should  be  made  In  that  direction. 


DEATHS    ON    THE    NATION'S 
HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  outstand- 
ing article  concerning  the  deaths  on  the 
Nation's  highways.  Since  its  original 
publication  in  the  Readers  Digest  in 
1935,  this  most  salient  article  has  become 
the  most  widely  distributed  magazine  re- 
print in  history.  It  was  republished  in 
the  October  1966  issue  of  Readers  Di- 
gest, and  copies  of  that  article  were  re- 
cently sent  to  Members  of  Congress  in 
connection  with  a  safety  advertising 
campaign  now  being  conducted  through 
the  magazine.  Depicting  the  horrid  risks 
that  drivers  take  daily,  the  article  has 
been  extolled  throughout  the  years  as  a 
most  worthy  contribution  to  accident 
prevention.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  entitled  "—And  Sudden 
Death"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Also  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  series  of  new  advertisements, 
also  published  In  the  Reader's  Digest,  by 
the  Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  which  urges 
that  driver  education  courses  be  estab- 
lished in  all  of  the  Nation's  high  schools. 
Currently,  only  one-half  of  our  young 
people  are  getting  driver  education.  I  be- 
lieve this  course  merits  the  attention  of 
all  who  are  concerned  with  the  safety  of 
our  Nation's  highways. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Reader's  Digest.  October  19661 

AlTO    StTODEN    DlATH 

(By  J.  C.  Furnas) 

(Susan  Lanclanb.  a  freshman  at  Tulane 
XTnlverslty.  asking  that  The  Reader's  Digest 
reprint  this  article,  wrote: 

("Like  most  American  teen-agers,  I  have 
more  or  less  grown  up  riding  In  automo- 
biles. Perhaps  this  Is  why  I  often  exceeded 
the  speed  limit  without  giving  It  a  second 
thought.  I  drive  fairly  carefully,  so  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  accident  seemed  rather  remote. 
Then  I  read  an  article  which  made  the  con- 
sequences of  even  the  remotest  possibility 
seem  too  horrible  to  risk.  The  article.  ' — And 
Sudden  Death."  appeared  In  a  1940  book  en- 
titled  The   Reader's  Digest   Reader." 

(The  article  appeared  first  In  the  August 
1935  issue  of  The  Reader's  Digest.  Since  that 
date  more  than  five  million  reprints  have 
been  distributed  by  Judges,  safety  experts, 
educators  and  private  citizens  who  have  ac- 


claimed  the  article  as  an   outstanding  con- 
tribution to  accident  prevention.) 

(•'No  article  has  ever  made  so  great  an  im- 
pression on  me."  Miss  Langland  continues. 
■Perhaps  It  would  do  the  same  to  someone 
else— someone  who  might  otherwise  have 
become  a  freeway  casualty.  If  you  reprint 
this  article.  It  might  prevent  one  death,  or 
many.  In  any  case  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
possibly  saving  my  life.") 

Publicizing  the  total  of  motoring  Injuries 
never  succeeds  in  Jarring  the  motorist  Into 
a,  realization  of  the  appalling  risks  of  motor- 
ing. He  does  not  translate  dry  statistics  into 
a  reality  of  blood  and  agony. 

Figures '  exclude  the  pain  and  horror  of 
savage  mutilation — which  means  they  leave 
out  the  point.  They  need  to  be  brought 
closer  home  A  passing  look  at  a  bad  smash 
or  the  news  that  a  fellow  you  had  lunch  with 
last  week  Is  In  a  hospital  with  a  broken  back 
will  make  any  driver  but  a  bom  f(X)l  slow 
down  at  least  temporarily  But  what  Is 
needed  Is  a  vivid  and  sustained  realization 
that  every  time  you  step  on  the  throttle 
death  gets  in  beside  you.  waiting  for  his 
chance.  That  horrible  accident  you  may  have 
witnessed  Is  no  Isolated  horror.  That  sort 
of  thing  happens  every  hour  of  the  day. 
everywhere  In  the  United  States. 

A  Judge  now  and  again  sentences  reckless 
drivers  to  tour  the  accident  end  of  a  city 
morgue.  But  even  a  mangled  body  on  a  slab. 
waxily  portraying  the  consequences  of  bad 
motoring  Judgment.  Isn't  a  patch  on  the 
scene  of  the  accident  Itself.  No  safety-poster 
artist  would  dare  depict  that  In  full  detail. 

That  picture  would  have  to  Include  mo- 
tion-picture and  sound  effects,  too — the  flop- 
ping, pointless  efforts  of  the  Injured  to  stand 
up;  the  queer,  grunting  noises;  the  steady, 
uantlng  groaning  of  a  human  being  with 
pain  creeping  up  on  him  as  the  shock  wears 
off  It  should  portray  the  slack  expression 
on  the  face  of  a  man.  drugged  with  shock. 
staring  at  the  Z-twlst  In  his  broken  leg,  the 
Insane  crumpled  effect  of  a  child's  body 
after  Its  bones  are  crushed  Inward,  a  realistic 
portrait  of  a  hysterical  woman  with  her 
screaming  mouth  opening  a  hole  In  the 
bloody  drip  that  fills  her  eyes  and  runs  off 
her  chin.  Minor  details  would  Include  the 
raw  ends  of  bones  protruding  through  flesh 
in  compound  fractures,  and  the  dark-red 
oozing  surfaces  where  clothes  and  ^kln  were 
flayed  off  at  once. 

Those  are  all  standard,  everyday  sequels 
to  the  modern  passion  for  going  places  In  a 
hurrj'  and  taking  a  chance  or  two  by  the 
way.  If  ghosts  could  be  put  to  a  useful  pur- 
pose, every  bad  stretch  of  road  In  the  United 
States  would  greet  the  oncoming  motorist 
with  groans  and  screams  and  the  educational 
spectacle  of  ten  or  a  dozen  corpses,  all  sizes, 
sexes  and  ages,  lying  horribly  still  on  the 
bloody  grass. 

Last  year  a  state  trooper  of  my  acquaint- 
ance stopped  a  big  red  car  for  speeding.  Papa 
was  obviously  a  responsible  person,  obvi- 
ously set  for  a  pleasant  weekend  with  his 
family— so  the  officer  cut  Into  Papa's  well- 
bred  expostulations:  "I'll  let  you  off  this 
time,  but  If  you  keep  on  this  way  you  won't 
last  long.  Get  going — but  take  It  easier." 
Later  a  passing  motorist  hailed  the  trooper 
and  asked  If  the  red  car  had  got  a  ticket.  "No.' 
said  the  trooper.  "I  hated  to  sfwll  their 
party"  "Too  bad  you  didn't."  said  the  mo- 
torist. "I  saw  you  stop  them — and  then  I 
passed  that  car  again  50  miles  up  the  line. 
It  still  makes  me  feel  sick  at  my  stomach.  The 
car  was  all  folded  up  like  a  accordion.  They 
were  all  dead  but  one  of  the  kids — and  he 
wasn't  going  to  live  to  the  hospital." 

Maybe  It  will  make  you  sick  at  your  stom- 
ach, too.  But  unless  you're  a  heavy-f(X)ted 
incurable,    a   first   hand   acquaintance    with 


'  In  1965  1.800.000  were  Injured.  49.000  were 
klUed. 


the  results  of  mixing  gasoline  with  speed 
and  bad  Judgment  ought  to  be  well  worth 
your  while.  I  can't  help  It  If  the  facts  are 
revolting.  If  you  have  the  nerve  to  drive 
fast  and  take  chances,  you  ought  to  have 
the  nerve  to  take  the  appropriate  cure.  'X'ou 
can't  ride  an  ambulance  or  watch  the  doc- 
tor working  on  the  victim  in  the  hospital, 
but  you  can  read 

The  automobile  is  treacherous.  It  is  tragi- 
cally hard  to  realize  that  It  can  become  a 
deadly  m.sstle.  As  enthusiasts  tell  you.  It 
makes  65  feel  like  nothing  at  all.  But  65  miles 
an  hour  Is  100  feet  a  second,  a  speed  which 
puts  a  viciously  unjustified  responsibility  on 
brakes  and  human  reflexes,  and  can  instantly 
turn  this  docile  luxury  into  a  mad  bull 
elephant 

Collision,  turnover  or  sideswipe,  each  type 
of  accident  produces  eithei  a  shattering  dead 
stop  or  a  crashing  change  of  direction,  and, 
since  the  occupant — meaning  you — continues 
m  the  old  direction  at  the  original  speed, 
every  surface  and  angle  of  the  car's  Interior 
Immediately  becomes  a  battering,  tearing 
projectile,  aimed  squ.irely  at  you — inescap- 
able. There  Is  no  bracing  yourself  against 
these  Imperative   laws  of  momentum. 

Anything  can  happen  m  the  split  second 
of  crash,  even  those  lucky  escapes  you  hear 
about  People  have  dhed  through  windshields 
and  come  out  with  only  superficial  scratches. 
They  have  run  cars  together  head  on,  reduc- 
ing both  to  twisted  junk,  and  been  found 
unhurt  and  arguing  bitterly  two  minutes 
afterward.  But  death  was  there  Just  the 
same — he  was  only  exercising  his  privilege 
of  being  erratic  This  spring  a  wTecklng  crew 
pried  the  door  off  a  car  which  had  been  over- 
turned down  an  embankment,  and  out 
stepped  the  driver  with  only  a  scratch  on 
his  cheek.  But  his  mother  was  still  Inside,  a 
splinter  driven  four  inches  Into  her  brain  as 
a  result  of  son's  taking  a  greasy  curve  a 
little  too  fast.  No  blood — no  horribly  twisted 
bones — Just  a  gray-haired  corpse  still  clutch- 
ing her  pocketbook  In  her  lap  as  she  had 
clutched  It  when  she  fell  the  car  leave  the 
road. 

On  that  same  curve  a  month  later,  a  light 
touring  car  crashed  Into  a  tree.  In  the  middle 
of  the  front  seat  they  found  a  nine-month- 
old  baby  surrounded  by  broken  glass  and  yet 
absolutely  unhurt.  A  fine  practical  Joke  of 
death — but  spoiled  by  the  baby's  parents, 
stUl  sitting  on  each  side  of  him.  InsWntly 
killed  by  shattering  their  skulls  on  the  dash- 
board. 

If  you  customarily  pass  without  clear 
vision  a  long  way  ahead,  make  sure  that 
every  member  of  the  party  carries  Identifica- 
tion papers — it's  difficult  to  identity  a  body 
with  its  whole  face  bashed  in  or  torn  off 
The  driver  Is  death's  favorite  target  If  the 
steering  wheel  holds  together,  it  ruptures 
his  liver  or  spleen  so  he  bleeds  to  death 
Internally.  Or.  If  the  steering  wheel  breaks 
off.  the  matter  is  settled  Instantly  by  the 
steering  column's  plunging  through  his 
abdomen. 

By  no  means  do  all  head-on  collisions  oc- 
cur on  curves.  The  modern  death  trap  Is 
likely  to  be  a  straight  stretch  with  three 
lanes  of  traffic.  This  sudden  vision  of  broad. 
straight  road  tempts  many  an  ordinarily  sen- 
sible driver  Into  passing  the  man  ahead.  Si- 
multaneously a  driver  coming  the  other  way 
swings  out  at  high  speed.  At  the  last  moment 
each  tries  to  get  into  line  again,  but  the 
gaps  are  closed.  As  the  cars  In  line  are  forced 
Into  the  ditch  to  capsize  or  ram  fences,  the 
passers  meet,  almost  head  on.  in  a  swirling, 
grinding  smash  that  sends  them  caroming 
obliquely  into  the  others. 

A  trooper  described  such  an  accident — 
five  cars  In  one  mess,  seven  killed  on  the 
spot,  two  dead  on  the  way  to  the  hospital, 
two  more  dead  In  the  long  run.  He  remem- 
bered It  far  more  vividly  than  he  wanted  to — 
the  quick  way  the  doctor  turned  away  from 
a  dead  man  to  check  up  on  a  woman  with  a 
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broken  back;  the  three  bodies  out  of  one  car 
so  soaked  with  oil  from  the  crankcase  that 
they  looked  like  wet  brown  cigars  and  not 
human  at  all;  a  man,  walking  around  and 
babbling  to  himself.  obUvlous  of  the  dead 
and  dying  even  obUvlous  of  the  daggerlike 
sliver  of  steel  that  stuck  out  of  his  stream- 
ing wrist;  a  pretty  girl  with  her  forehead 
laid  open,  trying  hopelessly  to  crawl  out  of 
a  ditch  in  spite  of  her  smashed  hip.  A  first- 
class  massacre  of  that  sort  Is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  scale  and  numbers— seven  corpses  are 
no  deader  than  one.  Each  shattered  man, 
woman  or  child  who  went  to  make  up  the 
fatality  statistics  chalked  up  last  year  had 
to  die  a  personal  death. 

A  car  careening  and  rolling  down  a  bank, 
battering  and  smashing  Its  occupant*  every 
inch  of  the  way.  can  wrap  Itself  so  thor- 
oughlv  around  a  tree  that  front  and  rear 
bumpers  Interlock,  requiring  an  acetylene 
torch  to  cut  them  apart.  In  a  recent  case  of 
that  sort  they  found  the  old  lady  who  had 
been  sitting  in  back,  lying  across  the  lap 
of  her  daughter,  who  was  In  front,  each 
soaked  In  her  own  and  the  other's  blood  In- 
dlstmgulshably.  each  so  shattered  and 
broken  that  there  was  no  point  whatever  in 
an  autopsy  to  determine  whether  it  was 
broken  neck  or  ruptured  heart  that  caused 

death.  .         _»  .     •„ 

Overturning  cars  specialize  In  certain  In- 
lurles.  Cracked  pelvis,  for  Instance,  guaran- 
teeing agonizing  months  in  bed,  motionless, 
perhaps  cuppled  for  life-broken  spine  re- 
sulting fror^  sheer  sldewlse  twlst-the  nalnor 
details  of  smashed  knees  and  splintered 
shoulder  blades  caused  by  crashing  into  the 
side  of  the  car  as  she  goes  over  with  the 
swirl  of  an  insane  roller  coaster— and  the 
lethal  consequences  of  broken  ribs,  which 
puncture  hearts  and  lungs  with  their  raw 
ends  The  consequent  Internal  hemorrhage 
is  no  less  dangerous  because  It  is  the  pleural 
instead  of  the  abdominal  cavity  that  Is  filling 
with  blood. 

Glass  contributes  ita  share  to  the  spectacu- 
lar side  of  accidents.  Even  safety  glass  may 
not  be  whollv  safe  when  the  car  crashes  into 
something  a£  high  speed.  You  hear  pictur- 
esque tales  of  how  a  flying  human  body  will 
make  a  neat  hole  In  the  stuff  with  Its  head— 
the  shoulders  stick— the  glass  holds— and  the 
raw,  keen  edge  decapitates  the  body  as  neatly 
as  a  guillotine. 

Or  to  continue  with  the  decapitation  mo- 
tif going  off  the  road  into  a  post-and-rall 
fence  can  put  you  beyond  worrying  about 
other  injuries  Inunedlately  when  a  rail 
pierces  the  windshield  and  tears  off  your 
head  with  Its  splintery  end— not  as  neat 
a  job  but  Just  as  efficient.  Bodies  are  often 
found  with  shoes  off  and  feet  broken  out  of 
shape  The  shoes  are  on  the  floor  of  the  car. 
empty  and  with  laces  still  neatly  tied.  "That 
Is  the  kind  of  Impact  produced  by  modem 
speeds.  ,        .     „ 

But  all  that  is  routine  In  every  American 
community.  To  be  remembered  individually 
by  doctors  and  policemen,  you  have  to  do 
something  as  grotesque  as  the  lady  who  burst 
the  windshield  with  her  head,  splashing 
splinters  all  over  the  other  occupants  of 
the  car,  and  then,  as  the  car  rolled  over, 
rolled  with  It  down  the  edge  of  the  wind- 
shield frame  and  cut  her  throat  from  ear  to 
ear.  Or  park  on  the  pavement  too  near  a 
curve  at  night  and  stand  In  front  of  the  tall 
light  as  you  take  off  the  spare  tire— which 
will  Immortalize  you  In  somebody's  memory 
as  the  fellow  who  was  mashed  three  feet 
broad  and  two  Inches  thick  by  the  Impact 
of  a  heavv-duty  tmck  against  the  rear  of 
hU  own  car.  Or  be  as  original  as  the  two 
youths  who  were  thrown  out  of  an  open 
roadster — thrown  clear — but  each  broke  a 
windshield  post  with  his  head  In  passing  and 
the  whole  top  of  each  skull,  down  to  the  eye- 
brows, was  missing.  Or  snap  off  a  nine-Inch 
tree  and  get  Impaled  by  a  ragg«d  branch. 

None  of  all  that  la  scare-flctlon;  It  la  Just 
the  horrible  raw  material  of  the  year's  sta- 


tistics as  seen  In  the  ordinary  course  of  duty 
by  policemen  and  doctors,  picked  at  random. 

The  surprising  thing  Is  there  Is  so  little 
dlsslmUarlty  In  their  storlee. 

It's  hard  to  find  an  accident  victim  who 
can  bear  to  talk.  After  you  come  to,  the 
gnawing,  searing  pain  throughout  youir  body 
Is  accounted  for  by  learning  that  you  have 
both  collarbones  smashed,  both  shoiilder 
blades  splintered,  your  right  arm  broken 
in  three  places  and  three  ribs  cracked,  with 
every  chance  of  bad  internal  ruptures.  But 
the  pain  can't  distract  you.  as  the  shock 
begins  to  wear  off,  from  realizing  that  you  are 
probably  on  your  way  out.  You  can't  forget 
that,  not  even  when  they  shift  you  from  the 
ground  to  the  stretcher  and  your  broken  ribs 
bite  Into  your  lungs  and  the  sharp  ends  of 
your  collarbones  slide  over  to  stab  deep  Into 
each  side  of  your  screaming  throat.  When 
you've  stopped  screaming,  It  all  comes  back — 
you're  dying  and  you  hate  yourself  for  It. 

And  every  time  you  pass  on  a  blind  curve, 
every  time  you  hit  it  up  on  a  slippery  road, 
every  time  you  step  on  It  harder  than  your 
reflexes  will  safely  take,  every  time  you  drive 
with  your  reactions  slowed  down  by  a  drink 
or  two.  every  time  you  follow  the  man  ahead 
too  closely,  you're  gambling  a  few  seconds 
against  blood  and  agony  and  sudden  death. 

Take  a  look  at  yourself  as  the  man  in  the 
white  Jacket  shakes  his  head  over  you.  tells 
the  boys  with  the  stretcher  not  to  bother  and 
turns  away  to  somebody  else  who  isn't  quite 
dead  yet.  And  then  take  It  easy. 


lea  would  not  some  of  the  traffic  to  the 
cltlee  be  reversed?" 

That  Is  the  question  that  Mrs,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  asked  on  her  visit  to  the  rural 
home  of  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Humphrey. 
And  It  Is  a  question  that  American  policy- 
makers, baffled  by  the  problems  of  decaying 
inrban  centers,  must  ask  themselves  with 
Increasing  frequency.  The  answer  of  course 
must  be:  "Yes." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  people  live  in  cities,  opin- 
ion surveys  indicate  that  two- thirds  of  them 
would  prefer  rural  homes  if  they  could  get 
Jobs  and  enjoy  good  living  conditions  in  the 
country. 

Before  the  Nation  proceeds  blindly  to  re- 
build Its  urban  ghettoe  In  environments  es- 
sentially unsulted  for  human  habitation.  It 
ought  to  carefully  explore  the  feasibility  of 
providing  Jobs  and  living  conditions  that 
win  draw  some  urban  populations  Into  the 
country — or  at  least  arrest  the  tide  of  Im- 
migration Into  cities. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
RURAL   AREAS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  in  speech 
after  speech,  I  have  called  attention  to 
the  need  for  the  economic  development 
of  our  rural  areas  and  small  towns,  creat- 
ing new  private  jobs,  so  that  the  people 
will  have  a  chance  and  a  choice  to  live 
where  they  want  to  live. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  development  of 
the  rural  areas  would  help  ease  the  criti- 
cal urban  problems  of  congestion  and  in- 
adequate facilities,  since  it  would  slow 
the  present  migration  of  rural  people  to 
our  large  cities. 

The  Rural  Job  Development  of  1967, 
which  I  introduced  July  20,  along  with 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pe.irsonI,  would  contribute 
much  toward  accomplishing  this  goal. 
By  providing  tax  incentives  to  private 
industries,  it  would  encourage  the  loca- 
tion and  expansion  of  industrial  plants 
and  other  businesses  in  low- income  rural 
areas  and  small  towns,  and.  further,  give 
tax  incentive  for  the  training  and  em- 
ployment of  poor  people. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  see  that  sup- 
port for  this  principle  of  developing  rural 
areas  continues  to  grow  and  that  the 
First  Lady.  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  is 
among  those  suggesting  the  need  for  ac- 
tion. In  recent  weeks  I  have  called  Sen- 
ators' attention  to  two  thought-provok- 
ing editorials  on  this  subject  in  the 
Washington  Post.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  another  excellent  edi- 
torial, carried  in  today's  Washington 
Post,  which  is  based  on  statements  made 
and  a  question  asked  by  Mrs.  Johnson 
during  her  recent  visit  to  the  rural  home 
of  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Humphrey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mas.  Johnson's  Qthestion 

"If  Americana  could  find  satisfactory  Jobs, 
amenltlea  and  entertainment  in  rural  Amer- 


UPPER   GREAT   LAKES   REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  was  pri\-ileged  to  hear  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson]  as  he  testified  before  the 
Senate's  Special  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development.  Senator  Nelson's 
testimony  was  an  eloquent  statement  of 
the  hopes  we  all  have  for  the  future  of 
the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Devel- 
opment Commission,  with  which  he  has 
been  deeply  involved,  both  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Commission  and  its  develop- 
ment to  date. 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  deserves 
wide  readership,  and  I  request  that  it  be 
included  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    bt    Senator     Gaylobd    Nelson 
Before  the   Senate   Public  Works   Com- 
mittee  Hearings  on    Regional   Economic 
Development  Commissions 
Mr.  Chairman,  I   am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity    to    testify    before    the    Public 
Works  Committee  In  regard  to  the  Regional 
Commissions. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
on  Great  Lakes  Problems,  a  part  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Conference  of  Senators.  I  am  extremely 
anxious  to  see  initiated  a  bold,  actlon- 
orlented  program  for  economic  development 
In  the  northland. 

I  have  had  a  life-long  Involvement  in 
northern  Wisconsin,  leading  to  a  deep  In- 
terest In  finding  new  ways  to  speed  up  the 
redevelopment  of  those  areas  which  no  longer 
are  In   the  mainstream  of  the  economy. 

The  Regional  Commissions  program 
promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing tools  which  could  be  used  for  the  eco- 
nomic betterment  of  a  large  percentage  of 
our  population  Two  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act.  The  commis- 
sions are  almost  fully  organized.  Co-Chalr- 
men  and  staffs  have  been  chosen.  Congress 
appears  ready  to  authorize  and  appropriate 
enough  money  to  make  a  start  on  high  pri- 
ority brick  and  mortar  projects.  The  area's 
people  are  anxious  for  visible  action. 

I  think  It  would  be  useful  to  review  for  the 
record  a  little  of  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Commissions. 

The  Idea  of  an  Upper  Great  Lakes  Com- 
mission to  bring  all  the  resources  of  our 
three  states — Wisconsin.  Michigan  and  Min- 
nesota— and  the  Federal  government  to  bear 
on  the  special  problems  of  the  north  date 
from  the  highly  successful  "Land  and  Peo- 
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pie  Cooference"  which  was  held  In  Duluth  In 
September,  1963. 

Aiter  the  delegates  to  the  Duluth  Confer- 
ence suggested  the  concept  of  a  permanent 
commission,  we  returned  to  Washington  and 
prepared  the  necessary  legifilatlon.  First,  I 
offered  this  aa  an  amendment  to  the  Appala- 
chla  bill.  We  Anally  succeeded  In  enacting  It 
as  part  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965 

I  thlnlc  It  Is  helpful  to  restate  the  lofty 
goals  we  had  In  mind  in  enacting  this  legis- 
lation. 

We  wanted  to  correct  the  historic  economic 
problems  which  have  plagued  our  northern 
areas;  to  develop  the  northland  as  a  land  of 
opportunity  for  those  who  live  there  and  as 
a  treasured  place  to  visit  for  millions  more: 
and  to  enable  this  section  to  become  a  full 
partner  In  the  economic  progress  of  our 
states  and  our  nation. 

Now  the  Commission  must  delineate  an 
action  program  In  precise  and  bold  terms. 
But  It  must  always  keep  foremost  in  mind 
the  principles  of  wise  and  orderly  develop- 
ment. 

A    BROAD    APPRO.\rH    IS    NEEDED 

1.  Define  the  principal  problems  which  the 
north  faces. 

2.  Decide  the  long-range  goals  necessary 
to  overcome  the  basic  problems. 

3.  Define  the  opportunities  which  exist, 
unrecognized  for  the  most  part,  and  set  up 
priorities  and  procedures  in  making  the  best 
of  these  opportunities 

4.  Mobilize  all  existing  local,  state  and  Fed- 
eral programs  and  agencies  which  are  avail- 
able to  work  on  these  problems. 

5.  Recommend  new  legislation  both  at  the 
state  and  Federal  level  to  accomplish  what 
cannot  be  done  under  existing  law. 

De;fTifn<7  the  problems  Is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  steps  in  the  planning  process.  It  Is 
my  observation  that  this  has  not  been  done 
as  completely  as  It  should  have  A  statistical 
profile  from  available  data  for  the  use  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Commission  should  be 
wTltten  to  Include: 

a.  population  and  rate  of  growth: 

b.  statistical  computation  of  people  leav- 
ing the  area— who  they  are,  their  skills,  their 
backgrounds,  their  reasons  for  leaving,  the 
financial  cost  this  "brain  drain"  enacts  on 
the  region: 

c.  unemployment  and  underdevelopment 
data  with  an  analysis  of  their  ages,  skills, 
backgrounds,  which  seasons  and  length  of 
time  they  are  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed: 

d.  income  levels  for  single  persons,  for 
urban  and  rural  residents,  and  the  same  data 
for  married  people,  all  designed  to  Indicate 
economic  problems; 

e.  data  on  educational  levels,  health  and 
welfare  standards,  life  span,  mortality  rates, 
etc  .  are  all  needed. 

Other  indicators  should  be  used  which  can 
be  brought  to  bear  quickly  so  that  we  all 
know  what  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  Is. 
These  facts  should  be  available  now.  Then 
the  commission  can  begin  to  suggest  a  mean- 
ingful Investment  program  which  will  get  the 
most  benefit  for  each  dollar  spent.  Every 
dollar  has  to  be  carefully  directed  to  Insure 
proper  growth  in  the  proper  places. 

Appropriate  and  realistic  goals  for  the  re- 
gion must  be  worked  out  in  cooperation  with 
local,  regional,  state  and  Federal  Interest 
groups.  These  goals  have  got  to  get  at  the 
underlying  shortcomings  of  any  underdevel- 
oped area 

a.  What  educational  level  are  we  seeking 
for  the  youth  In  the  region? 

b.  What  health  standards  are  desirable? 

c.  What  rate  of  growth  are  we  attempting 
to  achieve? 

d.  How  much  weight  In  every  phase  and  for 
each  project  should  be  given  to  curbing  the 
brain  and  skill  drain  and  what  should  be  the 
rate  of  decrease? 

Obviously,  these  and  other  goals  ar«  desir- 
able for  maximum  attainment,  but  until  we 


document  them,  agree  upon  them  and  then 
relate  our  Investments  to  them,  we  will  drift 
on  aimlessly  or  at  best  make  iinwlse  expendi- 
tures. 

Underlying  all  this  are  the  acute  troubles 
of  our  cities  being  compounded  by  the  flight 
of  the  rural  residents  to  population  centers. 
Secretary  Freeman  stated  recently  that  70 
percent  of  the  people  live  on  one  percent  of 
the  land.  It  is  elementary  to  labor  the  point 
any  further:  all  the  reasons  in  the  world  make 
it  Imperative  that  we  stem  this  tide. 

I  am  confident  that  stemming  this  tide 
wUl  not  only  pay  handsome  personal  benefits 
to  thousands  of  people  who  want  to  live  In 
the  region,  but  will  pay  economic  benefits  be- 
cause every  new  urban  dweller  Imposes  addi- 
tional direct  costs  on  hard  pressed  city 
budgets. 

These  analyses  wotild  suggest,  I  am  sure, 
that  a  development  program  would  focus  In 
part  on  encouraging  "rural  growth  centers" 
In  new  and  rehabilitated  rural  trading 
centers.  This  too  demands  a  plan  of  priorities. 
We  can't  in  willy  nilly  fashion  scatter  our 
efforts  and  dissipate  our  funds. 

OPPOBTtTNITlES    FOR    A    KEW    rOTUHE 

There  are  several  fairly  obvious  steps  which 
must  be  taken  to  make  this  region  a  full 
partner  in  our  overall  economic  progress. 
The  hope  for  the  north  rests  in  carefully 
planned  development  coupled  with  action  In 
these  areas:  recreation,  agriculture,  and  pri- 
vate industry. 

The  task  of  this  commission  Is  not  only 
to  help  organize  and  promote  such  develop- 
ment but  to  make  certain  that  it  is  coordi- 
nated so  that  we  do  not  accomplish  one  form 
of  development  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
No  one  form  of  development  will  accomplish 
what  we  hope  to  accompUsii  for  the  north. 
We  need  all  three,  and  they  must  be  carefully 
balanced. 

Considering  the  nationwide  economic 
trend,  I  think  that  recreation  offers  tre- 
mendous potential  advantages  to  the  north. 
Tourism  and  recreation  already  are  big  busi- 
ness In  Wisconsin.  The  Input  In  otir  economy 
is  almost  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Under  all  circumstance,  however,  the  limit- 
ing factors  which  prevent  growth  should  be 
analyzed  and  cost-budget  analyses  applied 
to  each  opportunity. 

Rather  than  point  toward  Impossible  goals, 
the  commission  should  make  a  reasonable 
beginning  and  lay  the  groundwork  for  larger 
programs  in  the  years  ahead. 

PROGRAM    BEGINNINGS 

There  are  certain  obvious  investments 
which  can  be  made  now  within  a  framework 
of  regional  economic  development. 

Recreation  and  Tourism — We  are  fortunate 
to  have  a  number  of  excellent  projects  in 
recreation  and  tourism  designed  and  ready 
to  go  to  provide  a  tremendous  assist  to  our 
northern  recreational  economy. 

Tlie  enactment  of  the  Apostle  Islands 
National  Lakeshore  bill  would  give  northern 
Wisconsin  one  truly  ouutandlng,  nationally 
known  park  which  would  attract  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tourists  and  generate  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  in  new  Income.  It  is 
strategically  located  within  easy  driving  dis- 
tance of  our  three  states.  This  bill  is  at  the 
decisive  stage.  The  Upper  Oreat  Lakes  Com- 
mission has  endorsed  it.  and  I  hope  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  its  prompt  enactment. 

The  passage  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  bill,  which  includes  the  St. 
Croix,  the  Namekagon.  and  the  Wolf  Rivers, 
will  give  northern  Wisconsin  three  more  out- 
standing recreational  attractions.  These  bills 
could  pass  yet  this  year,  with  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Commis- 
sion, and  I  urge  the  Commission  to  give  these 
projects  your  high  priority. 

Also  ready  for  final  action  by  the  Congress 
this  year  Is  the  National  Hiking  Trail  bill. 
which  Includes  (for  study  purposes)  a  North 
Country  Trail  crossing  all  three  of  our  states. 


This  bill  should  merit  priority  action  by  the 
commission. 

The  three  Indivlaual  states  should  also  de- 
velop thctr  oum  hiking  trail  systems,  to  pro- 
vide at  very  low  cost  the  kind  of  recreational 
opportunity  which  is  becoming  Uicreasingiy 
popular  with  the  American  public. 

The  commission  should  support  additional 
funding  for  Pictured  Rocks  National  Lake- 
shore  and  early  authorizations  for  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  Voyageurs 
National  Park,  the  proposed  Grand  Portage 
Indian  Park.  When  completed,  these  areas 
will  form  a  superb  system  of  national  attrac- 
tions which  win  draw  people  from  all  over  the 
country  to  the  region.  The  economic  benefits 
are  obvious. 

And,  as  important,  we  will  have  accom- 
pUshed  the  great  social  good  of  actively 
preserving  the  great  assets  in  the  region  for 
all  Americans. 

Small  Craft  Harbors — The  Wisconsin  Re- 
source Development  Department  in  1964  and 
1965  prepared  comprehensive  plans  for  de- 
velopment of  small  craft  harbors  of  refuge 
on  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Michigan  and  Green 
Bay  and  the  Mississippi  River.  It  was  contem- 
plated that  Federal  funds  would  pay  half  the 
cost,  state  motor  fuel  taxes  one-fourth,  and 
local  government  one-fourth.  These  harbors 
would  provide  a  great  asset  in  the  develop- 
ment of  recreational  boating  in  the  north: 
and  they  would  give  a  number  of  our  com- 
munities a  facility  around  which  to  base  ex- 
panded tourist  development. 

A  Lakeshore  Renewal  Program  can  be 
started  for  a  modest  amount  of  money.  We 
have  18.000  lakes  in  the  region.  They  must 
be  protected.  A  pilot  program  to  prevent  de- 
terioration of  the  beauty  and  attraction  of 
the  shoreline  along  the  lakes,  perhaps  along 
the  lines  of  urban  renewal,  with  vigorous 
zoning  programs,  is  essential. 

Fishing  offers  tremendous  potential  for  ex- 
pansion m  the  northern  Upper  Great  Lakes. 
The  return  of  the  lake  trout  in  Lake  Superior 
and  the  stocking  of  coho  salmon  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  stimulate  a  vigorous  fishery 
effort  In  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior.  Im- 
plicit In  this  is  an  understanding  of  the 
ecology  and  control  of  the  alewives.  Now  that 
we  have  20  years  of  research  and  experience 
regarding  lake  trout  and  lamprey  control, 
additional  Investments  can  be  made  to  aid 
this  effort  to  restore  the  lake  front  fishery  at 
an  early  date. 

Another  matter  which  affects  both  recre- 
ational and  Industrial  development  is  the 
matter  of  capital  and  credit.  We  need  Imagi- 
native new  sources  of  financing  if  we  are  to 
carry  out  the  recreational  and  industrial  ex- 
pansion which  is  anticipated.  Senator  Prox- 
mire  and  I  have  submitted  two  bills  to  pro- 
vide new  sources  of  long-term.  Federal  loans 
and  loan  insurance  programs  for  the  resort 
mdustry.  The  commission  should  review  the 
financial  assistance  now  available  from  all 
sources.  They  should  also  review  proposed 
legislation  at  the  state  and  Federal  level  to 
see  how  it  meshes  with  commission  goals  and 
then  lend  full  support  to  those  measures. 

THE    NELSON    AMENDMENT 

Whenever  possible.  I  think  the  commis- 
sion would  be  wise  to  take  advantage  of 
existing  programs  which  can  be  expanded  or 
used  more  effectively  to  help  this  area. 

For  example,  the  program  which  is  called 
the  Nelson  Amendment  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  provides  Federal  funds  to  hire 
retired,  needy,  and  chronically  unemployed 
adults  for  conservation  and  beautlfication 
projects.  Last  year  two  projects  totaling  near- 
ly $1  million  were  carried  out  In  Wisconsin 
tinder  this  program.  Imaginatively  used.  It 
offers  the  prospect  of  immediate  employment 
for  needy  residents  plus  valuable  work  In  Im- 
proving the  recreational  facilities  to  attract 
more  tourists. 

These  workers  could  carry  out  some  of  the 
programs  of  stream  improvement,  for  ex- 
ample, which  have  been  requested  by  a  num- 
ber of  town  boards  In  the  area.  This  could 
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protect  a  basic  resource,  improve  fishing  and 
stimulate  the  tourist  industry. 

A  plant  materials  center  can  be  established 
quickly  and  easily.  A  center  can  develop 
plants"  adaptable  to  the  climatic  and  soil 
conditions  which  can  be  used  for  soil  stabi- 
lization, conservation  and  agricultural  needs. 

Coupled  with  that  is  the  necessity  for  soiZ 
surveys  where  high  priority  has  been  demon- 
strated, for  example,  on  the  best  agricultural 
soils  and  in  areas  where  urban  growth  Is 
expected. 

The  possibllliy  of  pasture  improvement  in 
the  far  north  where  cropland  can  be  used 
to  grow  cash  crops  for  feeder  cattle  and  for 
pelletlzed  hay  offers  an  exciting  new  oppor- 
tunity for  the  farmer  operating  on  the  bet- 
ter agricultural  soils  in  the  region.  Along 
with  this  we  should  increase  our  investments 
In  timber  stand  improvement,  tree  planting 
and  soil  and  water  conservation. 

Needless  to  say.  we  will  never  win  the  eco- 
nomic dividends  of  development  if  we  de- 
stroy the  water  resources  on  which  so  much 
of  our  tourist  industry  is  based.  Therefore,  I 
would  hope  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Commis- 
sion would  give  serious  attention  to  Inter- 
state action  to  meet  the  icoter  pollution  prob- 
lem. Pollution  already  Is  a  serious  threat  to 
our  resort  Industry  in  the  Green  Bay  area 
and  It  is  becoming  an  increasingly  serious 
problem  in  Lake  Superior.  I  have  urged  the 
governors  of  our  three  states  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  convene  a  State-Federal 
pollution  control  conference  to  begin  the 
clean  up  of  this  widespread.  Interstate  pol- 
lution. I  hope  the  commission  will  consider 
this  proposal  at  Its  next  regtUar  meeting. 

INDUSTRY 

Many  of  the  small  communities  In  this  re- 
gion can  be  properly  developed  for  either 
recreation  or  Industry,  If  they  install  suitable 
water  and  .■seirer  facilities.  Zoning  ordinances 
also  are  vital.  Comprehensive  comanunity 
planning  is  needed. 

At  a  statewide  conference  in  Ashland.  Wis- 
consin. In  June.  1966,  it  was  agreed  that  such 
basic  planning  and  communit;-  Involvement 
projects  must  be  carefully  considered  well  In 
advance  of  any  sudden  burst  of  recreational 
or  industrial  development.  If  this  is  not  done, 
some  of  our  most  scenic  rural  areas  and  most 
charming  sm.ill  communities  could  be  spoiled 
and  their  potential  for  further  intelUgent 
growth  seriou.sly  damaged.  The  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Commlss"ion  can  be  very  helpful  in 
guiding  our  communities  in  this  kind  of 
planning  anc'  can  advise  them  in  obtaining 
the  basic  facilities  needed  for  a  better  future. 

The  fKJtential  for  developing  new  pulp  and 
paper  mills  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  re- 
gion. Tlie  universities.  Federal  agencies  like 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  and  ad  hoc 
groups  should  be  Induced  to  work  closely 
\  1th  the  commission  on  this  matter. 

Congressional  hearings  will  be  convened 
soon  in  the  area  to  discuss  how  trade  loith 
foreign  nations  can  be  Increased.  Ways  should 
be  explored  to  encour.ige  small  businessmen 
to  learn  to  overcome  the  seeming  mysteries  of 
export  business.  The  role  of  government 
should  be  that  of  devising  methods  to  over- 
come the  barriers  easily. 

Embark  on  Long  Range  Studies  In  the  elec- 
trical energy  field  to  determine  ways  to  re- 
duce power  costs  is  important.  If  taconlte 
mining  comes  to  certain  areas  we  must  be 
assured  that  new  strip  mining  will  leave  the 
landscape  in  a  useful  and  pleasing  condition. 
We  can  111  afford  to  leave  scarred  lands  to 
compound  the  problems  further  for  another 
generation. 

Also.  I  suggest  that  we  take  another  look 
at  the  highway  proposals  to  insure  that  they 
lead  to  economic  development  possibilities; 
that  they  capitalize  on  the  great  scenic  re- 
sources of  the  area:  and  that  they  do  not 
simply  provide  high  speed  arteries  for  tour- 
ists to  move  quickly  through  the  area. 


CONCLVSION 

Lcing  term  enhancement,  not  short  term 
explorative  projects  should  be  our  goal.  We 
must  upgrade  the  quality  of  living  without 
sacrificing  the  quality  of  the  great  resource 
environment. 

The  commission  would  be  well  advised  to 
set  up  advisory  committees  for  every  Impor- 
tant resource  development  proposal :  for  ex- 
ample, forest  products,  agriculture,  mink 
farming,  recreation  and  minerals.  Involved 
with  this  Is  direct  and  close  communication 
with  universities,  state  agencies.  Federal 
agencies,  regional  development  groups,  ad 
hoc  groups  and  other  supplementary  groups. 
If  the  concept  of  a  state-Federal  commission 
is  to  work,  the  planning  program  must  be 
coordinated  and  cooperative. 

And,  finally,  a  system  of  regional  accounts 
can  finally  bring  order  to  a  chaotic  system  of 
evaluating  and  indexing  progress.  This 
should  be  tied  in  with  all  other  regions  and 
based  on  resources,  personal  data  and  eco- 
nomic statistics. 

We  must  quickly  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  preserve  and  develop  our  rural  areas  as  a 
pleasant  and  rewarding  place  to  live,  to  work 
and  to  play.  These  areas  represent  a  great  op- 
portunity for  the  future  of  our  state  and 
nation,  it  Is  here  logically  that  growth  for 
the  future  must  occur:  not  In  our  over- 
crowded and  hard-pressed  cities.  We  must  see 
to  it  that  growth  and  development  Is  care- 
fully planned  and  creatively  channeled — for 
the  sake  of  the  people  who  now  live  In  these 
areas,  for  the  growing  number  who  will  live 
there  In  the  future  and  for  all  the  people. 


BARNABY  KEENEY  AND  THE 
HUMANITIES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  National 
Observer  of  September  11,  1967,  con- 
tained an  article  entitled  "Barnaby 
Keeney  and  the  Humanities."  This  piece 
by  Gerald  George  was  a  discussion  of  the 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and  a 
warm  and  touching  view  of  the  endow- 
ment chairman.  Barnaby  C.  Keeney. 

I  read  the  article  v.-ith  interest,  lx)th  as 
a  sponsor  of  the  bill  which  established 
the  endowment,  and  as  an  admirer  of  Dr. 
Keeney  and  of  the  fine  job  he  is  doing  as 
chainnan  of  the  endowment. 

I  believe  that  much  of  what  Dr.  Keeney 
has  to  say  will  be  of  interest  to  this  body, 
especially  his  comment  on  the  British 
establishment  of  an  arts  council  in  the 
midst  of  the  blitz.  This  action  of  a  nation 
under  fire,  which  recognized  the  value  of 
cultiural  pursuits  at  the  darkest  of  times, 
is  one  which  our  country  could  well  con- 
sider. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Barnaby     Keenet     and     the     Humanities: 

Fighting  for  a  Naticn.vl  Investment  in 

Thought 

Washington,  DC— As  officials  here  debate 
whether  domestic  programs  can  be  financed 
and  the  war  too,  the  little-known  adminis- 
trator of  an  all-but-unheard-of  Government 
agency  is  going  about  suggesting  that  guns 
and  butter  are  only  two  parts  of  the  difficult 
equation. 

The  other,  he  says,  is  thought. 

The  man  who  thinks  that  Investment  In 
thinking  is  equally  Important  right  now  is  a 
52-year-old,  balding,  baggy-trousered,  un- 
pretentious, wryly  witty,  former  Brown  Uni- 
versity president'with  the  Improbable  name 
of  Barnaby  Conrad  Keeney.  He  is  chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 


ties, created  Just  two  years  ago  and  given 
financial  authorization  for  three.  In  spite  of 
war,  riots,  and  tough  times  for  Federal  dollar 
seekers,  he  wants  Congress  to  make  the  en- 
dowment a  permanent  Federal  fixture  and 
"to  anoint  it"  at  least  as  heavily  as  before 
with  money. 

A    PROPITIOUS    TIME? 

Does  he  really  believe  that  this  Is  a  pro- 
pitious time  to  seek  more  fvmds  for  Federal 
spending  on  history.  Uterature.  languages, 
and  philosophy? 

"It  would  have  been  hard  to  pick  a  worse 
time,"  he  acknowledges.  He  grins,  and  for  a 
moment  it  appears  the  grin  Is  the  end  of  his 
answer.  Which  Is  quite  possible,  given  his 
antipathy  to  bureaucratic  phrase-making. 

After  a  speech  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land this  summer.  Dr.  Keeney  was  asked  by 
a  student,  who  obviously  expected  a  lengthy. 
Involved,  defensive,  official  dodge  in  reply, 
whether  the  war  In  Vietnam  was  making  It 
hard  to  get  funds  for  agencies  such  as  hlfi. 

"Sure,"  he  answered.  Then  he  looked  about 
to  see  if  there  were  any  more  cuestlons. 

He  does,  however,  have  a  defense  to  make 
of  continued  Government  aid  to  the  humanl- 
ties,  a  defense  dlsarmlngly  simple  and  mat- 
ter-of-fact. After  unbuttoning  his  collar, 
scratching  his  neck,  and  complaining  of 
laundries  that  leave  laundry  tags  In  the 
backs  of  shirts,  he  observes: 

■There  are  quite  a  few  people  In  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  quite  a  few  people  In  the 
Congress,  who  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
substance  of  the  humanities  Is  one  of  the 
things  that  we're  at  war  about — that  Is,  the 
content  of  men's  minds." 

A  nationai,  instttctte 

He  now  Is  quietly  campaigning  for  the 
Idea  that  the  work  of  such  humanistic 
scholars  as  historians  and  phlloeophers  has 
general  value  for  the  nation's  life,  and  can 
be  applied  directly  to  solving  concrete,  na- 
tional problems.  He  advocates  creating  a 
new  national  Institute  in  Washington  where 
philosophers  would  meet  directly  with  con- 
gressmen, where  scholars  would  trade  views 
with  administrators,  where  historians  would 
counsel  with  those  who  make  history. 

Dr.  Keeney  believes  that  the  humanities 
are  particularly  Important  in  times  of  diffi- 
culty, and  the  former  medieval  historian 
makes  his  argument  with  a  little  lecture 
from   history: 

"We  forget  that  the  Greeks,  who  composed 
the  enduring  monuments  of  Athenian 
thought  and  art,  were  throughout  thehr 
greatest  period  in  long  and  exhausting  wars." 
And  the  British  "set  up  the  arts  councU  In 
Great  Britain  right  at  the  height  of  the 
bhtz— they  did  so  in  part  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving the  morale  of  their  citizens. 

"If  we  can  force  ourselves  to  take  time  to 
think,  time  stolen  from  the  work  and  play 
that  so  effectively  prevent  us  from  thinking, 
and  from  the  procedures  we  invent  so  that 
thought  will  be  unnecessary,  we  may  well 
shape  a  new  future."  Humanists  can  do 
this,  he  believes.  Just  as  dramatically  as  in 
recent  decades  physical  scientists  have  done 
It. 

"The  study,"  he  Insists,  "must  Inform  the 
forum,"  and" such  remarks  are  aimed  at  hu- 
manists themselves.  With  the  leverage  of  the 
new  Federal  agency  he  heads,  he  is  trying 
to  redirect  the  thrust  of  humanistic  research 
out  of  the  Ivory  towers,  and  he  has  shocked 
some  believers'  In  "pure  scholarship"  pro- 
fessordom. 

A    HIGHER   LEVEL 

"It  Is  often  said,  and  I  think  truly,  that 
scholarship  in  the  humanities  Is  at  a  higher 
level  in  this  country  that  It  has  ever  been 
m  the  past.  It  is  never  said,  and  I  think  prop- 
erly so,  that  this  Is  a  great  age  of  human- 
Ism.  And  I  think  the  reason  Is  that  our 
scholarship  and  our  present  work  are  dis- 
associated." 
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Hla  sigency'8  policy  in  giving  grants,  he 
say*.  Is  that  "Pedantry  will  not  be  grub- 
staked." 

The  Wa«hlng:ton  Institute  that  he  hopes 
his  agency  someday  can  establish  Is  at  the 
moment  but  a  gleam  In  his  puckish  eye. 
Right  now  he  has  enough  to  do  to  keep  the 
endowment's  present  programs  alive  and  with 
money. 

Congrees  almost  certainly  will  keep  the  en- 
dowment alive,  but  probably  wont  grant  Dr. 
Keeney's  requeet  and  give  the  endowment  an 
open-ended  authorization;  the  lawmakers 
In  other  words,  probably  will  Insist  on  a 
celling  on  the  amount  of  money  that  could 
be  voted  for  the  endowment  each  year.  It's 
doubtful,  too,  that  Congress  will  provide  the 
$150,000,000  a  year  that  Dr.  Keeney  estimates 
the  endowment  needs  to  make  a  substantial 
Impact.  The  original  legislation  authorized 
85,000.000  a  year,  and  actual  appropriations 
have  enabled  the  endowment  to  spend  Uttle 
more  than  $4,600,000  so  far. 

In  contrast,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion will  spend  more  than  $100,000,000  this 
year  alone.  In  the  12-month  period  that 
ended  July  31,  the  Federal  expenditures  on 
basic  research  in  the  sciences  was  $2,100.- 
000,000;  In  the  humanities.  It  was  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. 

A  qtTEsrnoN  or  overlapping 
At  recent  hearings  congressmen  ajsked  Dr. 
Keeney  If  any  of  his  programs  were  over- 
lapping those  of  other  Federal  agencies.  "It 
Is  hard  to  produce  a  serious  overlap  with  our 
present  appropriations,"  he  declared,  and 
added  solemnly  that  he  would  Indeed  guard 
carefully  against  It:  "If  you  are  a  rabbit  It 
Is  awfully  unpleasant  to  be  overlapi>ed  by  a 
horse." 

Technically  and  sclentlflcally,  he  said, 
Americans  have  developed  the  means  to  end 
such  things  as  water  pollution,  overpopula- 
tion, perhaps  even  poverty.  Socially  and 
politically,  he  says,  we  have  not.  "We  have 
lost  the  way  to  remove  the  greatest  poverty 
of  all — the  deprivation  that  comes  from  lack 
of  aspiration.  The  record  of  human  asplraUon 
la  the  very  substance  of  the  humanities." 

Federal  spending  on  the  humanities  en- 
dowment has  not  yet  equaled  appropriations 
even  for  Its  sister  organization,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  (the  other  half  of 
the  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities) .  This  Is  in  part  because  the  arts 
endowment  got  started  earlier.  Chairman 
Roger  Stevens  received  publicity  from  the 
start,  while  some  coneressmen  stU!  don't 
seem  sure  even  of  Dr.  Keeney's  name— one 
recently,  unintentionally,  pronounced  it  to 
sound  like  "Dr.  Bikini." 

"We're  like  Olmbels  and  Macy's."  Dr. 
Keeney  observes,  though  he  says  the  competi- 
tion between  the  two  endowments  is  friendly. 
Indeed,  a  humanities-endowment  secretary 
sportlngly  displays  an  arts-foundation  but- 
ton reading:  "Space  Is  a  Drag;  Support  the 
Arts  on  Earth." 

POKING    njN    AT   THE   ARTS 

Dr  Keeney  can't  resist  poking  fun  at  his 
artistic  counterparts,  however.  On  his  office 
wall  Is  a  p.iJnting  in  an  ostentatiously  ornate 
frame.  It  shows— -or  at  least  he  says  so — "a 
poor  dog  almost  catching  two  rabbits  and  one 
pheasant"  Underneath,  Just  as  at  the  art 
museums.  Is  a  Uttle  [janel  formally  Iden- 
tifying the  artist:  B.  C.  Keeney  1914 — Con- 
tempoTary  American. 

Historian  Keeney  takes  heart  from  the 
early  history  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. It,  too,  started  small.  Not  until  the  Rus- 
sians frightened  Americans  with  Sputnik 
did  Federal  spending  on  physical  science 
really  boom. 

■That's  what  we  need — a  Sputnik,"  he 
says.  "Leisure  Is  our  Sputnik.  Leisure  will 
have  a  compelling  effect.  People  are  getting 
quite  concerned  about  this. 

"The  real  problem  Is  that  the  people  who 
have  the  most  leisure  have  the  least  equip- 
ment to  use  It.  Leisure  In  the  proper  sense  Is 


not  going  fishing,  which  Is  what  I  usually  do. 
Reading,  thinking,  and  trying  to  design 
ideas:  Plato's  dialogs — that's  the  use  of 
leisure." 

WHERE    THE    rUNDS    GO 

The  endowment's  projects  so  far  have  In- 
cluded not  only  fellowships  for  scholars  at 
various  levels,  and  not  only  Individual  grants 
for  specific  research  projects.  They  also  In- 
clude expenditures  aimed  at  improving  pub- 
lic museums,  state  and  local  historical  .so- 
cieties, and  the  improvement  of  humanities 
education  in  public  schools  and  in  adult- 
education  programs.  A  major  endowment  aim 
is  to  extend  contact  with  the  humanities  to 
the  general  public  ouUide  the  universities. 
The  relevance  of  endowment  grants,  of 
course,  has  been  questioned.  Rep.  Durward 
Hall,  Missouri  Republican,  recently  seized 
on  one  grant  to  dramatize  his  campaign 
against  "unnecessary  Government  expendi- 
tures." It  was  a  grant  to  study  Nineteenth 
Century  comic  strips.  Publicity  really  boomed 
when  the  recipient.  Dr.  David  Kunzle  of  the 
University  of  California,  was  found  to  be  a 
British  citizen  and  an  outspoken  critic  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

But  Dr  Keeney  refuses  to  make  proper 
political  views  a  condition  for  receiving 
grants.  As  for  cartoons,  he  suspects  that 
their  Influence  on  popular  culture  may  be 
greater  than  that  of  certain  more  serious 
kinds  of  communication. 

A  more  significant  criticism  Is  this:  So  far 
the  endowment  has  made  but  one  grant  for 
a  project  directly  applying  the  humanities 
to  a  current  problem  (a  study  of  "the  appli- 
cability of  past  urban-design  theories  to 
contemporary  urban  development").  And 
there  has  been  not  one  grant  for  a  truly 
original  work  of  philosophy,  political  theory, 
or  the  like. 

The  endowment  hasn't  received  any  "good, 
practicable  proposals"  for  such  work.  Dr. 
Keeney  answers.  He  reports  that  the  only 
projects  proposed  for  expounding  original 
Ideas  have  been  such  things  as  one  offering 
to  "prove  the  existence  of  the  immortal  soul 
of  man." 

So  he  will  wait  until  the  right  Idea  comes 
along,  and  he's  counting  on  his  agency  stay- 
ing alive  until  then. 

At  an  assembly  of  educators  once,  a  speaker 
had  Just  declared  that  certain  small  colleges 
ought  to  shut  down  rather  than  go  on  offer- 
ing second-class  education.  Suddenly  from 
the  back  of  the  room  a  deep  voice  called  out: 
"Have  you  ever  tried  to  close  down  a  col- 
lege?   Can't    be    done.    Can't    be    done." 

It  was  Barnaby  Keeney.  And  now  he  hopes 
that  what  he  said  of  colleges  may  be  true 
for  new  Government  agencies  as  well, 

— Ger.'W.d  George. 


AFTER  THE  RIOTS:    FORCE  WON'T 
SETTLE  ANYTHING 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  some  4 
years,  Detroit  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  as  police  commissioner  a  remark- 
ably perceptive,  thoughtful,  and  effective 
man,  Ray  Girardin. 

To  insight  and  energy,  he  adds  one 
other  rare  attribute:  eloquence. 

In  this  week's  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Ray  Girardin  is  the  author  of  the 
"Speaking  Out"  column — a  section  that 
the  editors  dedicate  to  dissent  from  the 
popular  ■view. 

In  it.  Commissioner  Girardin  dissents 
from  a  view  currently  pwpular  among 
police  authorities — the  view  that  their 
work  is  being  hampered  or  crippled  by 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

Ray  Girardin  states  the  case  about  as 
well  as  I  have  seen  it  stated  anywhere. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article, 
entitled  "After  the  Riots:  Force  Won't 


Settle  Anything,"  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Atteb  THE  Riots:  Force  Won't  Settle 
Anything 
(By  Ray  Girardin) 
During  a  summer  of  rioting  a  great  many 
people  became  convinced  that  police  should 
use  more  force  to  suppress  the  mobs.  Quite 
a  few  even  complained  that  police  unwilling- 
ness t-o  open  fire  was  actually  a  cause  of  the 
riots.  Any  softness  in  the  face  of  lawlessneae, 
these   people   argue,   permits   lawlessness   to 
spread.  Unfortunately,  these  complainers  sel- 
dom know  what  they're  talking  about,  be- 
cause they  don't  really  know  what  role  they 
expect  policemen  to  perform. 

The  riots  of  this  hot  summer  have  followed 
the  same  pattern  everywhere.  There  is  an 
Incident  Involving  policemen — in  Detroit,  it 
was  a  raid  on  a  blind  pig,  an  after-hours 
drinking  spot;  then  a  crowd  gathers;  looters 
get  to  work:  and  then  there  is  arson  and, 
finally,  sniping.  Let's  say— and  this  is  what 
happened  In  Detroit — there  are  a  few  police- 
men and  hundreds  of  looters  over  many 
square  blocks.  'When  should  the  policeman 
start  shooting,  and  at  whom?  If  he  kills,  the 
riot  may  get  worse,  and  if  he  doesn't,  it  may 
also  get  worse. 

Does  the  public  expect  a  policeman  to  be 
a  public  executioner  who  can  Inflict  capital 
punishment  for  misdemeanors?  It  is  one 
thing  to  shoot  back  at  snipers,  and  It  Is  an- 
other thing  to  shoot  down  a  child  who  is 
looting  a  pair  of  shoes  or  even  a  television 
set.  Propertv  can  be  restored,  but  not  life. 

When  I  first  heard  that  cirtl  disorder  was 
spreading  in  Detroit  last  July,  I  was  at 
home — it  was  early  in  the  morning— but  of 
course  I  Immediately  went  to  see  for  myself. 
Our  policemen  have  been  instructed  to  meet 
force  with  force,  and  also  to  temper  Justice 
with  mercy,  but  plainly  there  was  the  danger 
that  many  people  could  be  killed,  whether 
from  fire  or  gunfire.  This  naturally  worried 
me.  Just  as  It  was  a  painful  decision  for  the 
policeman  In  combat  to  fire  at  a  fellow 
citizen. 

Of  course,  any  riot  can  be  crushed.  But 
this  would  be  an  Invitation  to  revolution. 
What  we  learned  during  Detroit's  rioting  was 
that  our  police  were  not  equipped  for  it.  We 
had  been  prepared  for  any  large  masses  of 
demonstrators,  but  not  for  arsonists,  looters 
and  snipers  spread  over  so  much  of  the  city. 
We  have  not  even  provided  adequate  com- 
munications facilities  so  that  policemen  can 
work  together.  Only  a  few  officers  have 
walkie-talkies.  For  antl-snlper  work  we  had 
to  borrow  six  armored  cars.  Society  looks  at 
policemen  and  blames  them  for  the  unrest. 
This  Is  unfair.  Society  has  neither  dealt  with 
Its  problems  nor  equipped  policemen  to  deal 
with  theirs,  and  It  Is  time  to  get  police  work 
back  Into  focus.  In  Detroit,  for  Instance,  we 
have  4,500  officers  to  deal  with  a  population 
of  1,640.000,  but  also  more  than  700,000 
civilians,  some  of  them  criminals,  moving  In 
and  out  of  the  city  every  day.  The  role  of 
urban  police  must  be  redefined,  and,  ob- 
viously, better  training  and  equipment  will 
be  needed. 

The  horror  of  a  riot  Is  easily  visible,  but 
the  question  of  what  force  f>oUce  should 
exert  applies  to  a  wide  variety  of  situations. 
On  any  summer  night  In  a  major  city  like 
Detroit,  the  radio  In  my  car  may  report, 
within  five  minutes,  that  a  woman  has  been 
knocked  down,  a  suspicious  person  is  roam- 
ing an  alley,  a  candy  store  has  been  robbed 
with  one  person  shot,  a  baby  Is  about  to  be 
born  In  an  automobile  and  a  crowd  Is  gather- 
ing In  a  ghetto.  In  each  case  a  man  called 
Policeman  Is  supposed  to  solve  the  problem, 
J'ast  as  he  was  supposed  to  deal  with  the 
rioters. 

The  trouble  Is  that  most  authorities.  In- 
cluding the  police,  are  not  getting  to  the 
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people.  A  policeman  can  no  longer  be  the 
bully  boy.  or  even  the  guardian,  of  a  neigh- 
borhood. He  should  be  above  reproach,  lib- 
eral, and  even  be  able  to  serve  as  s(xnethlng 
of  a  clergyman,  (Sometimes,  even  when  a 
suspect  is  advised  of  all  his  constitutional 
rights  and  has  a  lawyer  present,  he  will 
beckon  to  an  officer,  and  Insist  that  he 
wants  to  get  It  off  his  chest:  He  shot  some- 
one). In  general,  the  pwllceman  must  help 
the  taxpayer  rather  than  merely  police  him 
without  mercy.  Personally.  I  believe  It  Im- 
portant that  policemen  be  trained  to  get  out 
of  their  cars  and  talk  with  citizens  rather 
than  crush  citizens  because  they  have  a 
problem.  But  then  the  policeman  can  play 
whatever  role  the  public  wants. 

In  restoring  order  in  Detroit,  officers  ar- 
rested about  7,000,  Including  two  policemen 
seized  on  murder  charges.  (One  was  released 
for  lack  of  evidence.)  Arresting  fellow  offi- 
cers can  also  be  part  of  a  policeman's  Job. 
for  those  of  us  who  are  empowered  to  en- 
force the  law  enjoy  no  special  immunity.  Ob- 
viously. I  cannot  comment  on  my  opinion 
as  to  the  arrested  officers'  guilt  or  innocence. 
But  I  can  assure  you  that  they  should  have 
and  do  have  all  the  rights  provided  by  the 
Constitution  and  guaranteed  by  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions.  And  suspected  rioters 
have,  and  should  have.  Just  as  many  rights. 
There  seems  to  be  concern  that  no  matter 
how  many  rioters  we  arrested — and  no  mat- 
ter how  many  confessed — we  could  not  get 
convictions  under  current  court  policies. 
Such  waiting  of  protest  is  emotional.  What  Is 
needed  before  a  crime  is  crime  prevention, 
and  after  a  crime  what  Is  needed  Is  not  bully- 
ing but  Intelligent  Investigation. 

What  the  Court  has  ordered,  In  fact,  is 
that  policemen  improve  their  work,  which  Is 
obviously  far  from  perfect,  and  also  that  the 
cities  provide  the  tools  to  make  this  possible. 
Consider  a  typical  example  of  the  sort  of 
crisis  policemen  must  confront  dally.  One 
winter  morning  a  Detroit  hotel  was  robbed, 
the  night  clerk  was  shot  and  killed,  and  10 
hours  later  detectives  arrested  a  suspect.  He 
was  told  of  his  rights,  and  took  advantage  of 
them.  Perhaps  a  confession  could  have  been 
extracted  from  him — I  don't  know.  What  I  do 
know  Is  that  In  four  days  the  seven  detectives 
we  sent  on  this  case  had  established  that  (1) 
the  suspect  possessed  the  exact  amount  of 
money  taken  from  the  hotel;  (2)  he  had  a 
revolver  Identical  to  the  one  used  in  the  kill- 
ing; (3)  a  witness  had  been  asked  by  the 
suspect  to  be  a  partner  In  the  robbery;  (4) 
four  ■witnesses  had  seen  the  suspect  In  or 
near  the  hotel  on  the  night  of  the  crime;  (5) 
two  witnesses  had  seen  a  diagram  of  the 
hotel  lobby  In  the  suspect's  possession;  and 
(6)  the  night  clerk  had  written  a  note  saying 
the  suspect  was  in  the  hotel  lobby  on  the  day 
of  the  crime.  The  suspect  had  a  criminal 
record,  although  this,  of  course,  was  not 
brought  out  at  the  trial.  Nor  did  it  need  to 
be,  any  more  than  we  needed  a  confession. 
TTie  Jury  took  24  minutes  to  find  the  de- 
fendant guilty.  A  confession  might  very  well 
have  hurt  the  case,  since  the  defendant 
would  almost  surely  have  repudiated  it  and 
testified  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of 
•brutal"  policemen 

Much  of  the  protest  against  alleged  "col- 
lapse of  the  law"  has  come  about  because  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  In  the  case  titled 
Ernesto  A.  Miranda  v.  the  State  of  Arizona. 
Ernesto  A.  Miranda  was  convicted  of  rape  on 
the  basis  of  a  confession  extr.-icted  from  him 
when  he  was  without  legal  representation. 
The  case  has  become  notorious  among  those 
who  seem  to  think  that  criminals  are  re- 
ceiving special  dispensation — even  though 
Miranda  was  later  retried  and  convicted.  In 
fact,  Miranda  got  no  special  treatment  at 
all.  only  the  same  breaks  which  have  been 
available  all  along  to  every  affluent  ganglord 
and  crooked  banker  and  stock  manipulator 
and  narcotics  operator  and  successful  thief. 
They  know  that  they  don't  have  to  talk  and 
they  can  call  a  lawyer. 


Before  Miranda  and  later  decisions  (and 
any  honest  fxillceman  ■will  admit  this),  we 
had  great  latitude  for  interpretation  of  the 
law,  as  did  the  prosecutors  and  the  courts. 
We  made  law  by  action.  Too  often  our  i>er- 
sonal  sense  of  what  was  right  and  wrong 
entered  Into  our  decisions,  and  the  end 
sometimes  Justified  the  means  so  that  the 
Innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  were  convicted. 
The  Detroit  police  began  preparing  for  a 
vast  and  dramatic  overhaul  of  fXJlice  work — 
even  before  Miranda — at  the  time  the  deci- 
sion In  the  case  of  Danny  Escobedo  was 
handed  down.  Danny  E^scobedo  was  convicted 
of  murder  in  Illinois,  but  his  attorney  was 
refused  the  right  to  speak  with  his  client, 
and  there  was  testimony  that  Escobedo  stood 
for  four  hours  In  an  interrogation  room,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  did  not  understand  this 
to  be  what  Is  meant  by  a  free  and  voluntary 
confession.  The  message  was  clear:  Police- 
men had  to  be  more  than  cops.  In  Detroit, 
once  the  Escobedo  decision  came  down,  we 
worked  harder  to  find  that  reluctant  holdup 
witness  who  ordinarily  declined  to  get  in- 
volved. We  tried  to  persuade  the  witness  that 
it  was  his  duty  as  a  citizen  to  tell  the  story — 
and  the  art  of  persuasion  is  a  little-recog- 
nized element  of  a  pcllceman^s  work.  We 
depended  less  and  less  on  the  accused  and 
more  on  the  evidence  we  could  produce  that 
could  not  be  tainted  by  the  charge  of  coercion. 
The  Supreme  Court  was  perhaps  more  per- 
ceptive than  it  realized:  Confessions  can 
damage  the  Image  of  the  policeman  since 
they  can  reinforce  the  phony  idea  that 
policemen  are  "cops,"  and  a  "cop^^  Is  a  vicious, 
vindictive  creature. 

I  remember  a  Detroit  case  in  which  a 
young  factory  worker  was  charged  with 
strangling  his  girl  friend.  He  confessed,  but 
one  Item  was  bothersome  No  one  could  find 
the  glrrs  purse  and  the  defendant  was  vague 
about  this  .  .  .  but  It  hardly  seemed  to 
matter.  After  all,  he  had  confessed. 

Then  the  police  got  a  telephone  call  from 
a  woman  who  operated  a  rooming  house. 
She  told  them  she  was  suspicious  of  one  of 
her  male  roomers  who  ■was  behind  In  his  rent, 
and  she  had  looked  through  his  dresser 
drawer  and  found  12  purses  belonging  to 
women.  One  was  the  dead  girl's.  It  was  not 
difficult  then  to  establish  a  clear-cut  case  of 
murder  against  the  roomer.  But  what  If 
the  roomer  had  not  been  so  careless?  Or 
the  rooming-house  owner  so  curious?  The 
wrongly  accused  explained  that  he  had  con- 
fessed because  he  was  afraid  the  deputies 
would  have  beaten  him. 

Another  case  Involved  a  man  who  drove  a 
laundry  truck  and  lived  In  the  half  world 
of  the  alcoholic.  He  was  arrested  one  night 
for  urinating  on  the  street  In  the  neighbor- 
hood where  a  year  before  a  20-year-old  girl 
had  been  sexually  assaulted  and  murdered 
while  walking  home  alone  from  a  movie.  A 
detective  obtained  so  convincing  a  confes- 
sion that  a  first-degree  murder  warrant  was 
issued. 

The  alcohol-dulled  mind  of  the  truck  driv- 
er did  clear  during  his  long  abstinence  In 
Jail,  and  he  realized  that  he  had  not  killed 
this  girl  or  anyone  else.  It  was  touch  and 
go  during  his  trial,  but  the  Jury  found  him 
Innocent,  and  I  asked  him  why  he  had  con- 
fessed. He  said,  as  near  as  I  remember  his 
words.  "That  cop  had  me  convinced  I  did 
It.  He  kept  telling  me  how  I  did  it,  and  it 
all  happened  so  long  ago  I  don't  remember 
where  I  was.  Then  he  told  me  that  if  I 
didn't  admit  the  truth,  he  would  put  me 
on  the  lie  detector  and  that  would  show 
I  was  a  damned  liar,  and  the  Judge  would 
give  me  life  in  prison.  The  way  he  talked.  I 
thought  the  lie-detector  machine  would  do 
Just  what  he  said,  he  seemed  so  sure.  "  Nat- 
urally, he  didn't  know  that  the  so-called 
He  detector,  which  doesn't  detect  lies,  had 
no  standing  in  court,  and  he  had  had  no 
chance  to  collect  his  terrifying  thoughts  and 
recall  that  at  the  time  of  the  murder  he  was 
miles  away  with  witnesses  to  prove  this. 


In  both  these  cases,  it  should  be  made 
elear,  the  pohcemen  were  operating  properly 
under  the  old  rules  before  Afiranda — before 
the  Supreme  Court  demanded  that  society 
decide  what  it  expects  the  policenian  to  do 
and  give  him  a  chance  to  meat  these  ex- 
pectations. Personally,  I  have  doubts  that 
the  officers  who  are  expected  to  cope  with 
snipers  in  a  riot  like  the  one  Detroit  had 
in  July  should  also  be  expected  to  deal  with 
such  problems  as  traffic  and  narcotics.  Those 
are  problems  for  specialists  in  their  own 
fields,  and  narcotics  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
problem  for  the  health  authorities.  The  po- 
lice should  be  allowed  to  become  specialists, 
and  professionals.  In  their  own  field,  which 
Is  crime  detection,  and  more  Important,  crime 
prevention. 

Crime,  of  course,  includes  riots.  The  harsh 
facts  that  must  be  faced  are  that  any  city  is 
eligible  for  a  riot  at  any  time:  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  demanded  excellent  police 
work:  and  no  city,  with  current  tax  systems, 
can  afford  it.  Federal  aid  will  be  essential. 
Detroit's  base  pay  of  $8,335  to  officers  may 
have  been  ample  in  the  old  days — but  today 
a  policeman  Is  required  to  do  more  than 
get  confessions.  Police  work  now  demands 
brains  rather  than  brawn,  and,  moreover, 
the  possibilities  of  using  modern  science — In 
weapons,  in  communications,  in  record- 
keeping. In  Investigation — have  hardly  been 
tapped.  Given  the  chance,  I  am  convinced  we 
will  be  able  to  solve  or  prevent  most  crimes 
with  computers  10  years  from  now.  As  of 
now,  we  have  9.000  local  felons  computerized 
In  Detroit,  and  the  computer  does  much  leg- 
work  that  is  normally  done  by  police.  As  an 
example,  a  man  robbed  eight  dry-cleaning 
stores,  and  on  the  eighth  holdup  the  clerk 
noticed  that  the  thief  had  a  chipped  tooth. 
One  computer  spat  out  eight  suspects  with 
chipped  teeth,  each  with  a  percentage  rating 
as  to  whether  this  was  the  person  we  were 
looking  for.  Most  of  those  selected  were  al- 
ready in  the  state  prison  at  Jackson.  But  It 
was  then  a  simple  matter  to  find  the  others, 
and  give  the  store  clerks  a  chance  to  Identi- 
fy, and  convict,  the  robber. 

I  must  concede,  finally,  that  such  decisions 
as  Miranda  have  hurt  police  morale.  But  even 
this  is  unnecessary,  and  can  change  as  the 
quality  of  policemen  and  police  work  are  Im- 
proved and  as  policemen  forget  the  many 
reports  that  these  decisions  have  interfered 
with  their  work.  'What  must  be  kept  In  mind 
Is  that  ixDllcemen  can  still  arrest  anyone, 
and  they  were  never  allowed  to  knock  peo- 
ple around.  All  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
trying  to  do.  despite  all  the  criticisms  of  its 
verdicts  and  despite  the  riots,  is  make  sure 
that  police  work  is  done  ■with  all  the  skill, 
care  and  efficiency  that  we  all  deserve. 


EXPERT    ECONO^^STS    PROVE   THE 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  WASTES 

BILLIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
basic  and  sound  principle  of  economics 
is  that  when  capital  is  invested  a  rate  of 
return  lower  than  it  might  earn  else- 
where there  is  waste  involved.  The  capi- 
tal is  not  producing  as  much  as  it  should. 
On  a  national  scale,  this  means  that  our 
society  is  not  functioning  as  well  as  It 
mlgnt.  nor  is  it  growing  as  rapidly  as  It 
could. 

Our  hearings  on  programing,  plan- 
nine,  and  budgeting  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  in  Government  brought  out 
some  ver>'  enlightening  evidence  on  the 
principles  that  should  apply  to  Federal 
investment,  and  there  is  nrtually  unani- 
mous agreement  among  economists  on 
this  subject.  In  calculating  costs  and 
benefits  of  any  proposed  project,  partic- 
ularly public  works,  it  is  agreed  among 
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economists  that  the  rate  of  return  should 
at  least  equal  the  average  yield  on  long- 
term  Government  securities.  The  rate  is 
now  just  a  shade  under  5  percent. 

Beyond  that,  however.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  rate  of  return  on  cap- 
ital in  the  private  sector  is  much  higher. 
At  present  it  is  at  least  10  percent  ac- 
cording to  economists.  Consequently,  it  is 
appropriate  to  consider  not  only  the  cost 
to  the  Government  of  funds  to  be  in- 
vested In  public  works  and  other  projects, 
but  the  alternative  returns  that  might  be 
realized  on  this  same  amount  of  invest- 
ment in  the  private  sector.  I  do  not  say 
that  we  should  on  all  occasions  assure 
ourselves  that  the  Government  return  be 
equal  to  the  private  rate,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  valid  standard  of  evaluation 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  apply.  If 
these  standards  were  applied,  the  admin- 
istration would  certainly  find  that  a 
number  of  existing  projects  are  not  pay- 
ing their  way.  The  administration  has 
said  that  it  will  cut  expenditures,  al- 
though none  of  us  in  the  Congress  have 
seen  any  package  of  proposed  cuts. 

I  am  offering  the  administration  a  ra- 
tional basis  for  evaluating  programs; 
namely,  the  interest  rate  guidelines.  As  I 
pointed  out  yesterday,  application  of  this 
rule  would  reduce  inflationary  pressures 
to  the  extent  that  they  exist  and.  even 
more  important,  it  would  prevent  a  mis- 
calculation of  resources  which  would 
lower  our  longrun  rate  of  growth.  The 
longnin  effects  of  forcing  resources  into 
less-productive  areas  by  Government  de- 
cision is  a  most  important  one  and  needs 
further  investigation. 

Last  week  my  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee Subcommittee  on  Economy  In 
Government  heard  the  distinguished 
Prof.  William  J.  Baumol,  of  Princeton 
University,  present  his  paper  entitled 
■•On  the  Appropriate  Discount  Rate  for 
Evaluation  of  Public  Projects."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  the  Appropriate  Discount  Rate  for 

Evaluation  of  Pttqlic  Projects 

(By  Wimam  J.  Baumol i 

1      SIGNIFICANCE    OF    THE    DISCOUNT    RATE 

It  Is  generally  recognized  that  the  discount 
rate  Is  a  critical  d-itum  for  the  evaluation  of 
anv  proposed  government  project.  Even  where 
there  Is  little  basic  disagreement  about  the 
Investment's  prospective  costs  and  benefits 
the  choice  of  discount  rate  figure  may  make 
the  difference  between  acceptance  and  re- 
jection A  project  which  seems  to  yield  sub- 
stantial net  benefif-s  when  evaluated  at  a  3 
percent  r.ite  may  well  appear  extremely 
wasteful  if  the  rate  Is  5  percent. 

Yet  despite  the  critical  nature  of  this  pa- 
rameter, in  some  calculations  it  is  assigned  a 
value  almost  cavalierly,  with  little  attempt 
to  show  that  the  selected  figure  Is  not  chosen 
arbltrarr.v  fmd  capriciously  In  part  this  oc- 
curs because  the  choice  of  discount  rate  Is  a 
rather  technical  matter  of  economic  pnalysls 
and  it  l.s  not  widely  understood  among  non- 
specialists  As  a  result,  custom  and  conven- 
tion become  subttitutes  for  careful  analysis, 
and  one  sometimes  encounters  discount  fig- 
ures in  cost-benefit  calculations  whose  sole 
Justlftc.ition  seems  to  be  that  similar  figures 
were  used  In  the  past.  Of  course  that  can 
never  be  an  acceptable  argument,  first  be- 
cause the  earlier  flgrure  may  have  had  as  little 
Justification  as  the  one  presently  emploj-ed 


and,  second,  because  changing  circumstances 
produce  modifications  In  the  appropriate 
value  of  the  discount  rate,  as  will  be  shown 
below. 

At  stake  in  the  choice  of  an  acceptable 
discount  rate  Is  no  less  than  the  allocation 
of  resources  between  the  private  and  the 
public  sectors  of  the  economy.  The  dis- 
count rate,  by  Indicating  what  government 
projects  should  be  undertaken,  can  deter- 
mine the  proportion  of  the  economy's  ac- 
tivity that  Is  operated  by  governmental 
agencies,  and  hence,  the  proportion  that  re- 
mains m  the  hands  of  private  enterprise. 
With  so  much  at  Issue  it  Is  well  worth  the 
etfort  to  explore  In  some  detail  the  princi- 
ples that  should  be  employed  In  arriving  at 
a  discount  figure,  and  the  rationale  tha. 
underlles  thoee  principles.  This  paper  under- 
takes to  describe  these  principles  exten- 
sively and  carefully  without  heavy  reliance 
on  the  Jargon  of  technical  economics. 

2    THE  BASIC  CRfTERION  :  OPPORTUNITY  COST 

The  role  of  the  discount  rate  as  arbiter  of 
the  allocation  of  resources  between  private 
and  public  enterprise  Is  critical.  It  serves  to 
explain  the  grounds  for  our  concern  with 
the  subject.  This  observation  also  proves  to 
be  the  key  to  the  principles  which  underly 
the  choice  of  an  accepUble  discount  figure. 
The  right  dlscoimt  rate  becomes  that  num- 
ber which  Indicates  correctly  when  re- 
sources should  be  transferred  from  one  sec- 
tor to  another. 

More  specifically,  suppose  one  Is  consid- 
ering the  construction  of  a  dam  which  will 
employ  x  manhours  of  labor,  y  tons  of  ce- 
ment and  2  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity. 
In  an  economy  in  which  the  level  of  em- 
ployment Is  high,  if  those  resources  are 
made  available  to  the  goverimient  they  must 
be  transferred  out  of  the  private  sector. 
Just  as  In  the  guns  vs.  butter  case,  each 
Item  added  to  the  public  sector  Involves 
some  corresponding  reduction  In  the  volume 
of  resources  In  private  hands.' 

We  may  now  establish  a  rather  obvious 
criterion  to  test  the  desirability  of  the  pro- 
posed resource  transfer.  If  the  resources  In 
question  produce  a  rate  of  return  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  which  society  evaluates  at  r 
percent,  then  the  resources  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  public  project  IX  that  project 
yields  a  return  greater  than  r  percent.  They 
should  be  left  in  private  hands  if  their  po- 
tential earnings  in  the  proposed  government 
Investment  is  less  than  r  percent.  The  logic 
of  this  criterion  Is  self  evident.  It  states  no 
more  than  the  minimal  dictate  of  efficiency; 
Never  take  resources  out  of  a  use  where  they 
bring  In  (say)  9  percent  In  order  to  utilize 
them  la  a  manner  which  yields  only  6 
percent! 

The  standard  that  has  Just  been  described 
Is  the  concept  economists  call  opportunity 
cost.  (This  Is  the  only  bit  of  Jargon  In  which 
we  shall  Indulge  ourselves.)  We  have  stated. 
In  etiect,  that  the  proper  standard  on  which 
to  Judge  the  desirability  of  a  governmental 
project,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general 
welfare.  Is  the  value  of  the  opportunities 
wlilch  the  private  sector  must  pass  by  when 
the  resources  are  withdrawn  from  that  sec- 
tor. A  government  project  Is  desirable  If  and 
only  If  the  value  of  the  net  benefits  which  It 
promises  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  lost  pro- 
ductive opportunities  which  that  investment 
causes. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  define  the 
standards  for  a  correct  discount  rate  figure 


'  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  resources  used 
by  the  government  project  would  otherwise 
be  totally  unemployed,  now  and  In  the  fu- 
ture, their  use  obviously  Incurs  no  oppor- 
tunity cost  m  the  private  sector.  In  an 
economv  such  as  that  of  the  United  States 
since  World  War  II  employment  of  resources 
has  usually  been  so  high  that  this  consid- 
eration Is  quite  Irrelevant  to  the  facts  of  the 
matter. 


to  be  used  in  evaluating  government  projects. 
The  correct  discount  rate  is  the  percentage 
rate    of    return    that    the   resources    utiZiced 
would  ot)ierwUse  provide  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. That  Is,  the  correct  discount  rate  Is  the 
opportunity  cost  potential  rate  of  return  on 
the  resources  that  would  be  utilized  by  the 
project.  An  example  will  readily  show  why 
this  must  be  so.  Suppose  these  resources  are 
capable  of  returning  our  hypothetical  9  per- 
cent in  the  private  sector.  Consider  three  pro- 
posed government  projects:   Project  A  which 
offers  an  average  rate  of  return  of  12  percent. 
Project  B  whose  expected  return  is  9  percent 
and  Project  C  whose  anticipated  yield  Is  7 
percent.  It  should  be  obvious  that  if  we  dis- 
count the  rettirns  of  Project  C  at  the  oppor- 
tunity rate  of  9  percent  we  will  end  up  with  a 
negative  net  present  value  figure  (I.e.,  seven 
percent  discounted  at  9  percent  comes  out  to 
less  than  the  principal  Invested).  If  we  dis- 
count Project  B's  expected  returns  at  9  per- 
cent we  will  obtain  a  zero  figure  for  the  pres- 
ent value  of  net  beneSts   (the  returns  will 
Just  cover  the  cost  of  the  Investment) .  Only 
project  A  when  discounted  at  9  percent  will 
receive  a  positive  net  benefit  figure.  Thus  the 
discount  rate  calculated  at  the  opportunity 
rate  works  Just  as  It  should;    It  passes  proj- 
ects whose  yield  is  greater  than  its  resources 
could  earn  In  the  private  sector  and  turns 
dov^-n  projects  whose  benefits  are  not  equal 
to  the  earnings  the  resources  could  provide 
In  private  hands. 

The  same  illustration  also  shows  immedi- 
ately liow  an  Incorrect  choice  of  discount 
figure — one  not  equal  to  the  opportunity 
rate — can  result  In  decisions  harmful  to  the 
general  welfare.  For  example,  consider  two 
extreme  possibilities  In  terms  of  our  hypo- 
thetical figures — a  discount  rate  that  Is  much 
too  high  (say,  15  percent)  and  one  that  Is 
much  too  low-  (fay  5  percent).  At  the  exces- 
sive 15  percent  figure  the  usual  cost-benefit 
criterion  would  reject  all  three  projects,  even 
Project  A.  The  government  would  then  fall 
to  undertake  an  investment  that  clearly  rep- 
resents an  efficient  U-se  of  society's  resources. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  5  percent  discount  rate 
would,  on  a  cost-benefit  criterion,  lead  to 
the  construction  of  all  three  projects.  Thus 
even  investment  C  would  be  undertaken  even 
though  it  uses  resources  that  should  better 
be  left  In  private  hands.  For  It  takes  re- 
sources from  employments  in  which  they 
return  9  percent  and  puts  them  into  an 
occupation  In  which  they  bring  in  only  7 
percent,  a  palpable  two  percent  net  loss  to 
the  community. 

The  upshot  is  perfectly  clear.  Any  discount 
rate  that  is  clearly  above  or  clearly  below 
the  opportunity  cost  rate  is  indefensible  be- 
cause either  of  these  will  lead  to  decisions 
that  reduce  the  general  welfare.  We  must 
turn  therefore  to  an  investlg.ition  of  the 
opportunity  cost  rate  of  resources,  for  once 
we  have  determined  this  we  will  have  the 
requisite  information  for  the  choice  of  dis- 
count rate  to  be  used  in  the  evaluation  of 
government  projects. 

3.    THE    OPPORTUNITY    COST    OF  CONSUMER 
RESOURCES 

When  a  government  project  withdraws  re- 
sources from  the  private  sector  It  must  take 
them  either  from  consumers  or  from  busi- 
ness firms.  A  bng  of  cement  used  in  con- 
structing a  dam  might  otherwise  have  been 
used  to  b'.iild  a  factory  or  in  paving  Sam 
Jones'  driveway.  The  two  sources  need  not 
always  incur  equal  opportunity  costs  and 
thev'  will  therefore  h;;ive  to  be  examined 
separatelv.  It  will  be  seen  presently  that  the 
opportunity  cost  of  resources  withdrawn 
from  industry  is  relatively  e,-;sy  tn  explain 
and  so,  to  get  the  more  difficult  matter  out 
of  the  way  first,  we  begin  with  the  oppor- 
tunity cost  of  consumer  resources. 

Since  consumers'  goods  do  not  provide  a 
rate  of  return  that  is  measurable  directly 
It  Is  necessary  to  find  some  Indirect  means 
by  which  the  opportimity  cost  can  be  in- 
ferred. Fortunately  there  is  a  straightforward 
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way  In  which  this  can  be  done.  When  a  con- 
sumer voluntarily  purchases  a  bond  which 
returns,  say.  6  percent,  he  is  indicating  that 
this  rate  of  return  compensates  him  for 
giving  up  a  dollar's  worth  of  present  con- 
sumption and  hence  deferring  the  consump- 
tion to  the  future.  Put  another  w^ay,  if  this 
consumption  were  worth  more  than  6  per- 
cent to  him  he  would  not  buy  the  bond. 
while  if  the  consumption  were  worth  less 
than  6  percent  to  him  he  would  purchase 
more  bonds  than  he  does.  Thus  without  any 
conscious  calculation  on  his  part  a  con- 
sumer's security  purchases  reveal  something 
Hbout  the  rate  of  return  his  present  con- 
sumption is  worth  to  him — the  opportunity 
cost  Incurred  when  a  dollar's  worth  of  con- 
sumption goods  Is  prevented  from  going  to 
him  and  Is  transferred  to  a  government  In- 
vestment project.  We  can  learn  about  this 
opportunity  cost  by  observing  the  consum- 
er's behavior  exactly  as  In  the  physical  sci- 
ences one  learns  about  pressure,  temperature. 
etc..  by  observation  of  Items  which  them- 
selves have  knowledge  of  these  magnitudes. 

What  about  consumers  who  do  not  buy  any 
bonds?  It  follows  from  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion that  their  opportunity  cost  must 
be  at  least  as  high  and  probably  higher  than 
it  is  for  bond  purchasers.  To  a  man  who 
chooses  not  to  purchase  bonds  at  6  percent, 
the  consumption  for  which  he  uses  his 
money  must  by  definition  be  worth  more  than 
6  percent.  This  Is  no  less  true  for  a  man  who 
falls  to  purchase  bonds  because  "he  cannot 
afford  them."  That  phrase  merely  implies 
that  his  consumption  dollar  means  a  great 
deal  to  him — perhaps  even  survival  Itself, 
and  Is  therefore  certainly  more  valuable  than 
6  percent. 

We  may  summarize  by  saying  that  the  op- 
portunity cost  of  present  consumption  to 
non-bondholders  must  be  at  least  as  great 
as  the  figure  for  bondholders  and  that  to 
bondholders  the  opportunity  cost  of  con- 
sumption is  indicated  by  the  rate  of  return 
on  their  bcndholdlngs. 

Here  we  are  referring  to  the  net  rate  of 
return  after  making  allowance  for  risk.  An 
8  percent  rate  of  return  on  a  highly  risky 
bond  may  be  no  greater  than  a  6  percent  rate 
of  rettu-n  on  a  safe  security  because  the  ad- 
ditional two  percent  on  the  more  speculative 
bond  simply  compensates  the  purchaser  for 
the  added  risk  It  requires  him  to  undertake. 
That  two  percent  "risk  premium"  is  there- 
fore only  a  paym.ent  for  the  risk  involved  In 
holding  an  unsafe  security  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  basic  opportunity  cost  of  de- 
ferred consumption  which  Is  Incurred  when 
resources  are  transferred  from  the  consumer 
to  the  government.  The  criterion  of  bond- 
holder's opportunity  cost  therefore  Is  the 
rate  of  return  on  a  rlskless  bond.  For  all 
practical  purposes  a  government  bond  can 
be  considered  to  be  such  a  rlskless  security. 

Moreover,  what  is  relevant  for  this  purpose 
Is  not  the  rate  of  return  on  short-term  se- 
curities but  the  yield  of  long-term  bonds. 
Whrn  cem^-nt  is  put  into  a  dam  that  Is  ex- 
pected to  last  for  50  ye.-'.rs,  these  resources 
are  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  consumers 
for  such  a  long  period,  and  the  opportunity 
cost  is  the  rate  of  return  consumers  expect 
when  they  voluntarily  give  up  resources  for  a 
similar  period.  I.e.,  when  they  acquire  long- 
term  bonds. 

We  can  no.v  readily  draw  ovir  conclusion 
about  the  opportunity  cost  of  resources  de- 
rived from  consumers.  Since  In  recent  years 
government  bonds  wrlth  longer  maturities 
have  been  returning  between  4.75  and  5  per- 
cent one  can  be  certain  that  the  opportunity 
cost  rate  for  consumers  Is  at  no  lower  than 
the  smaller  of  these  heures.  For  bondholders 
It  may  be  taken  to  be  somewhere  In  the 
4.75  to  5  percent  range  while  for  individuals 
who  do  not  purchase  bonds  deprivation  of 
resources  will  incur  an  even  higher  oppor- 
tunity cost.  Hence  on  resources  obtained 
from  consiuners  there  is  no  reason  to  utilize 
any  discount  rate  lower  tlian  approximately 
4.75  percent. 


4.  THE  DISCOUNT  BATE  ON  RESOUHCES  FROM  THE 
BUSINESS     SECTOR 

Next  w-e  consider  the  opportunity  cost  of 
resources  derived  from  business  firms.  Re- 
cent hearings  on  rate  of  return  to  various 
public  utilities  have  suggested  clearly  that 
these  are  expected  to  provide  a  rate  of  re- 
turn ranging  from  perhaps  S'.-i  to  S'j  per- 
cent after  taxes.  That  Is,  the  productivity  of 
resources  used  by  such  companies  Is  sufficient 
to  return  this  much  to  company  stockhold- 
ers. Even  those  who  have  argued  before  the 
regulatory  commissions  for  relatively  low- 
profit  ceilings  for  such  comp.inles  have  not 
proposed  that  earnings  be  driven  below  this 
range.  But  with  a  corporation  tax  rate  In 
the  vicinity  of  50  percent.  In  order  to  return 
say  6  percent  to  stockholders,  the  company 
must  produce  a  product  for  which  consumers 
are  willing  to  pay  approximately  12  percent! 
That  is,  on  can  state  with  some  confidence 
that  the  resources  used  by  firms  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  characterlstlc.Hlly  produce  re- 
ttirns In  terms  of  value  of  output  ranging 
from  11  to  17  percent.  There  is  no  need  to 
enter  here  into  tne  discussion  of  the  pro- 
portion of  this  amount  that  should  be  Ig- 
nored because  of  risk.  The  Indisputable  fact 
Is  that  on  any  criterion  the  rate  of  return 
on  re,?ources  transferred  from  business  firms 
to  government  projects,  i.e..  their  opportunity 
cost  rate.  Is  well  in  excess  of  the  4.75  to  5 
percent  that  constitutes  the  minimum  dis- 
count figure  applicable  to  resources  trans- 
ferred from  consumers  to  government  proj- 
ects.= 

The  upshot  of  the  discussion  Is  clear.  No 
absolute  and  final  figure  has  been  suggested 
for  the  appropriate  discount  rate  on  govern- 
ment projects.  However.  It  has  been  shown 
that  on  any  standards,  a  figure  below  4.75 
percent  Is  certainly  too  low  and  will  lead  to 
the  wasteful  transfer  of  resources  from  the 
private  to  the  public  sectors.  For  we  have 
seen  that  for  some  resources  (those  trans- 
ferred from  consumer  bondholders)  the  op- 
portunity cost  rate  Is  at  least  4.75  percent, 
while  on  resources  which  are  kept  from  non- 
bondholding  consumers  or  from  business 
firms  the  opportunity  cost  Is  higher — prob- 
ably In  many  cases  by  a  considerable 
amount. 

5.    CHANGES    IN    RATES    ON    GOVERNMENT    BONDS 

This  completes  the  basic  analysis  of  the 
determination  of  the  appropriate  rate  of  dis- 
count for  use  In  a  cost-benefit  evaluation  of 


«  A  few  remarks  on  the  Issue  of  risk  may. 
however,  be  illuminating.  It  Is  true  that  In 
many  firms  new  investments  are  highly 
risky — we  cannot  anticipate  what  future  de- 
mands for  their  outputs  will  be.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  government  investment  is  also  risky. 
For  example,  many  abandoned  canals  w-ere 
no  doubt  built  in  the  anticipation  that  their 
use  would  continue  much  longer  than  it  did 
in  fact.  Thus  It  cannot  be  argued  that,  e.g., 
a  9  percent  return  on  a  government  project 
Is  perhaps  the  equivalent  of  a  15  percent 
return  on  a  corporate  Investment,  because 
both  of  them  are  subject  to  considerable  risk. 
The  treatment  of  risk  has  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  discussion  by  economists. 
Some  highly  reputable  economists  (e.g.. 
Prof.  P.  A.  Samuelson  of  the  Mass.  Institute 
of  Technology  and  Prof.  Kenneth  Arrow  o' 
Stanford  University)  have  argued  that  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  investment  projects 
undertaken  In  the  economy  overall  they  in- 
cur no  risk  on  the  same  statistical  prin- 
ciple {the  law  of  large  numbers)  which 
largely  eliminates  the  risk  of  life  insurance 
compinles  who  do  not  know  -n-hen  any  in- 
dividual policyholder  Is  going  to  die.  In  any 
event  It  is  quite  certain  that  no  economist 
of  any  substantl.il  reputation,  whatever  his 
vlews'of  the  risk  issue  In  the  calculation  of 
the  opportunity  of  cost  of  resources  trans- 
ferred from  private  firms,  would  argue  that 
this  opportunity  cost  rate  Is  below  4.75  per- 
cent. 


government  projects.  However,  a  number  of 
misconceptions  have  sometimes  arisen  in 
this  area  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  face 
up  to  them  squ.irely.  The  next  few  sections 
address  themselves  to  issues  of  this  variety. 

Thus,  the  preceding  discussion  may  give 
rise  to  misunderstanding  about  the  conse- 
quences of  changes  In  the  rates  of  Interest 
which  the  federal  government  chooses  to 
offer  on  Its  securities.  Suppose  the  rate  of 
Interest  on  long-term  bonds  Is  initially  five 
percent  and  the  government  decides  to  issue 
some  bonds  bearing  a  coupon  of  4.5  percent. 
One  mav  be  tempted  to  question  whether 
this  automatically  affects  the  deslrablhty  of 
a  proposed  government  project  The  ans\v-er 
Is  that  this  change  by  itself  wlU  have  no 
such  effect.  For  the  real  rate  of  return  on 
government  bonds  Is  not  necessarily  equal 
to  Its  coupon  rate — the  nominal  percentage 
payment  which  the  treasury  decides  to  as- 
sign to  them;  rather  the  real  rate  of  return 
w-iil  be  determined  by  the  opportunity  cost 
of  money  to  bond  purchasers.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  opportunity  rate  to  con- 
sumers were  5  percent  (and  to  take  a  ridicu- 
lous example  for  the  sake  of  ease  of  arith- 
metic) the  treasury  decided  to  issue  (per- 
petual) bonds  offering  only  2Vi  percent.  The 
consequences  would  follow  almost  at  once. 
Bonds  with  a  face  value  of  SlOO  coald  be 
sold  for  a  market  price  of  only  850  because 
no  one  would  be  willing  to  pay  more  for 
them."  And  at  that  price  the  Investor  who 
put  SlOO  Into  government  bonds  would  ob- 
tain two  bonds  of  face  value  of  $100  for  his 
money,  bonds  that  would  return  to  him  $2.50 
each,  "so  that  on  his  investment  he  would 
still  obtain  5  percent  Hence  the  treasury 
decision  to  issue  2' 2  percent  bonds  would 
not  in  the  slightest  way  change  the  fact  that 
the  effective  yield  on  government  bonds 
(and  hence  the  opportunity  cost  of  resources 
drawn  from  bondholdlng  consumers)  is  5 
percent. 

While  the  numbers  In  the  preceding  Il- 
lustration are  exaggerated,  the  situation  it 
describes  is  very  real.  The  effective  yield  on 
government  bonds  is  often  quite  different 
from  their  nominal  return.  That  Is  precisely 
■what  goes  on  whenever  the  price  of  such 
a  security  changes— Us  effective  yield  Is 
affected  by  the  market  and  investors'  valua- 
tion of  their  money,  even  though  the  rate 
of  return  promised  by  the  face  value  of  the 
bond  does  not  change. 

It  Is  true  that  the  government  can  change 
the  real  rates  of  yield  on  bonds.  It  does  so 
when  It  goes  from  an  easy  money  policy 
to  one  involving  tight  money.  But  this  It 
must  accomplish  through  the  use  of  much 
more  powerful  measures  that  do  Influence 
the  opportunity  cost  of  money  Itself. 

Only  by  Influencing  GNP.  or  the  supply 
of  money  or  the  supply  of  bonds,  all  of 
which  affect  the  valuation  which  consumers 
place  on  their  money,  can  the  government 
institute  a  change  In  the  real  yields  of  its 
securities  and  really  make  It  stick.  Thus, 
when  government  pohcy  does  succeed  In 
producing  a  change  In  the  effective  bond 
rate,  the  new  bond  rate  does  become  a 
valid  Indicator  of  the  correct  rate  of  dis- 
count on  government  projects. 

6.    CALCUI.ATION    OF    THE    RATE    OF    RETURN     ON 
LONG-TERM    BONDS 

The  discussion  of  the  preceding  section  has 
some  clear  Implications  about  the  manner 


i  An  obvious  exception  Is  represented  by 
the  case  of  "E"  and  "H"  bonds  whose  prices 
are  fixed  and  yet  continue  to  be  sold  when 
market  rates  of  Interest  rise.  However,  the 
purchasers  of  these  bonds  are  small  Investors 
who  are  not  always  fully  Informed  of  the 
alternative  Investment  opportunities  avail- 
able to  them  and  whole  bond  purchases  are 
m  part  a  response  to  patriotic  appeals.  The 
terms  on  which  these  securities  are  bought 
are  therefore  only  distantly  related  in  the 
opponualty  cost  of  consumer  resources. 
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on  which  the  long-run  bond  rate  of  return 
should  be  calculated  IX  It  Is  to  be  used  for  the 
process  of  evaluation  of  the  discount  rate 
on  government  projects.  There  are  two  basic 
rules  both  fundamental  and  Inviolable: 

1.)  The  rate  of  discount  should  utilize  in 
Its  calculation  the  Tnarket  yield  on  govern- 
ment bonds  not  their  fictitious  coupon  rate 
of  return.  Consider  again  our  previous  ex- 
ample: a  bond  Issue  nominally  designed  to 
offer  a  (perpetual)  return  of  21^  percent  (it 
yields  a  return  of  $».60  and  bears  a  face 
value  of  eiOO).  If  the  market  price  of  that 
bond  falls  to  $50  the  effective  market  rate 
will  be  five  and  not  21-^  percent  and  It  would 
be  absurd  to  call  the  rate  of  interest  any- 
thing but  Ave  percent.' 

2  I  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  Illustration,  It 
Is  decided  to  call  bonds  "long  term"  only  If 
the  period  they  Involve  Is  In  excess  of  ten 
years.  Then  i/  a  bond  was  originally  issued 
for  ticenty  years  but  currently  has  only  one 
year  left  before  it  reaches  maturity  it  must 
be  considered  a  short-term  {one-year)  bond 
and  iti  interest  rate  must  not  be  used  in  cal- 
culating an  average  rate  of  interest  on  long- 
term  securities.  The  reason  for  this  rule 
should  be  clear  on  a  moment's  reflection.  If 
I  hold  a  bond  which  matures  in  one  year.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  me  today  whether  It 
was  originally  Issued  for  one  or  twenty  or 
one  hundred  years.  What  Is  of  Importance 
to  me  ( except  as  a  matter  of  historical  curi- 
osity) Is  that  the  bond  will  return  to  me  Its 
face  value  In  one  year  and  pay  me  a  certain 
amount  In  interest  In  the  meantime.  For 
precisely  that  reason  the  market  prices  of 
new  one  year  bonds  and  of  20  year  bonds 
with  one  year  to  run  would  behave  In  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  provided  their  terms  were 
the  same — they  would  be  priced  to  produce 
an  Identical  effective  rate  of  Interest  rate 
(yield  to  maturity),  and  hence  both  their 
Interest  rates  would  be  short-term  rates.  Ir- 
relevant for  the  calculation  of  a  long-term 
discount  rate. 

If  It  Is  true  then,  as  I  have  been  Informed, 
that  the  rate  of  discount  currently  utilized 
In  some  cost-beneflt  calculations  Is  obtained 
by  averaging  the  coupon  rates  on  all  secu- 
rities whose  original  maturities  was  in  excess 
of  15  years  one  can  only  comment  that  the 
resulting  figure  has  absolutely  no  relevance 
for  the  appropriate  discount  rate  on  public 
projects. 

7.    SUBSroT    FOB   THE    rUTTTRE? 

Despite  the  firm  economic  grounds  for  our 
basic  conclusion  that  there  Is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  a  discount  rate  t)elow  the  rate  of  In- 
terest on  long-term  government  bonds,  there 
may  remain  some  who  are  tempted  to  argue 
for  low  rates  of  discount  on  what  may  be  de- 
scribed as  sentimental  grounds.  Such  a  view 
might  rest  its  case  on  an  appeal  to  the  pros- 
pects for  the  nation's  future — the  argument 
that  Increased  Investment  today  Is  a  contri- 
bution to  the  nation's  welfare  tomorrow.  It 
would  appear  that  this  purpose  can  be  served 
by  a  lower  discount  rate  which  would  lead 
to  approval  of  a  larger  number  of  govern- 
mental Investment  projects.  The  greater  the 
number  of  Investment  projects  that  are  put 
Into  effect  the  greater  Is  the  contribution  to 
the  nation's  posterity. 


'  This  calculation  and  that  In  the  previous 
section  are  somewhat  oversimplified  for  ptir- 
poees  of  exposition.  The  arithmetic  Is  precise- 
ly accurate  only  for  a  perpetual  bond  such 
as  the  British  consols  In  which  no  repayment 
of  the  principal  la  ever  contemplated.  If  a 
bond  matures  In,  say,  20  years  the  drop  In 
current  price  does  not  affect  Its  redemption 
value  and  this  complicates  the  arithmetic 
•lightly.  The  figure  that  Is  required  In  this 
case  Is  what  Is  called  the  yield  to  maturity 
which  takes  into  account  the  present  value  of 
the  amount  the  holder  will  receive  when  the 
security  matures  as  well  as  the  Interest  pay- 
ments be  receives  In  the  Interim. 


Though  such  a  position  Is  likely  to  have 
considerable  superficial  appeal  It  can  readily 
be  shown  to  rest  on  a  number  of  falacles. 
First  of  all,  there  Is  no  basis  for  the  presump- 
tion that  a  transfer  of  resources  from  the 
private  to  the  public  sector  will  necessarily 
produce  a  net  Increase  In  the  amount  of  In- 
vestment undertaken  by  the  economy.  The 
Increase  In  the  amount  of  governmental  cap- 
ital construction  Is  very  likely  to  be  offset, 
at  least  In  part,  by  a  decline  In  private  in- 
vestments In  plant  and  equipment. 

Surely,  if  the  nations  investment  for  the 
future  is  considered  to  be  Inadequate  the 
appropriate  remedy  ta  to  Institute  simul- 
taneous Inducements  to  both  private  and 
public  capital  formation.'  As  we  have  seen, 
an  arbitrarily  low  discount  rate  on  public 
projects  certainly  is  not  the  Instrument  for 
that  purpose.  While  It  encourages  govern- 
ment projects  It  dlscourjxges  private  invest- 
ment by  drawing  resources  away  from  Indus- 
try and  by  providing  disparate  assistance  to 
the  competitors  of  those  private  firms  who 
rely  on  no  help  from  the  government  sector. 
Moreover,  such  arbitrarily  low  discount  rates 
on  public  projects  introduce  serious  inef- 
ficiencies into  the  Investment  process,  by 
causing  the  withdrawal  of  resources  from 
areas  of  use  in  which  their  yield  is  high  and 
leading  to  their  transfer  to  areas  In  which 
their  return  Is  low.  This  is  a  most  peculiar 
way  to  encourage  more  effective  Investment 
for  the  future! 

In  any  event,  those  who  maintain  that 
there  is  inadequate  provision  for  the  future 
draw  Incorrect  general  inferences  from  ir- 
relevant particular  cases.  It  Is  difficult  to 
dispute  the  valid  conservationist  argument 
that  the  destruction  of  irreplaceable  natural 
resources  does  Indeed  Impose  a  heavy  cost 
on  our  posterity.  The  destruction  of  a  por- 
tion of  a  canyon,  the  extinction  of  a  species 
of  wildlife,  the  erosion  of  the  soil  all  are 
matters  of  serious  concern  because  once  done 
they  cannot  be  undone,  and  this  Is  precise- 
ly the  legitimate  ground  on  which  con- 
servationists urge  increased  care  in  avoiding 
depletion  of  ovir  natural  resources. 

But  It  is  not  legitimate  to  Jump  from  the 
valid  point  that  one  generation  has  no  right 
to  use  up  wastefully  the  resources  that  can- 
not be  replaced  by  its  successors,  to  the 
groundless  conclusion  that  each  generation 
Is  constrained  to  engage  In  overall  efforts  to 
support  Its  posterity  beyond  the  level  that 
Is  indicated  by  the  free  market.  For  that  Is 
precisely  what  Is  Involved  In  a  program  of 
low  discount  rates  or  any  other  program 
of  sjjeelal  Inducements  to  Investments.  Any 
of  these  are.  effectively,  programs  of  subsidy 
In  which  society  Is  committed  to  provide  spe- 
cial assistance  to  governmental  and  other  In- 
vestment projects.  And  It  Is  a  commonplace 
of  economic  analysis  that  any  act  of  real  In- 
vestment constitutes  the  transfer  of  re- 
sources from  the  present  to  the  future. 
The  construction  of  a  durable  dam  amounts 


'■  There  are  of  course  Important  cises  where 
It  Is  considered  socially  desirable  to  stimulate 
governmental  output  of  goods  and  services 
which  cannot  be  provided  effectively  by  the 
private  sector.  Education,  elimination  of  pol- 
lution and  national  defense  are  all  services 
whose  supply.  It  Is  generally  felt,  should  no*. 
be  left  exclusively  In  the  hands  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  In  such  cases  government  sub- 
sidy and.  In  some  cases  complete  govern- 
mental financing,  Is  entirely  appropriate.  But 
this  does  not  Justify  a  particularly  low  dis- 
count rate  on  the  government  projects  which 
would  distort  the  allocation  of  resources  be- 
tween short  and  long-term  Investment.  If 
we  need  more  expenditure  on  education 
now— better  books  and  better  teachers — a 
reduction  in  the  discount  rate  would  not 
provide  them.  It  would  only  stimulate  the 
construction  of  durable  school  buildings,  the 
long-term  investment  portion  of  educational 
expenditure. 


to  the  tying  up  of  resources  many  of  whose 
benefits  will  only  become  available  to  the 
community  many  years  In  the  future. 

The  basic  issue,  then,  is  whether  it  Is  de- 
sirable to  subsidize  In  this  way  the  com- 
mitment to  the  future  of  resources  which 
could  otherwise  serve  society  today.  Consid- 
erable real  investment  Is  provided  by  the 
workings  of  free  enterprise  together  with  the 
program  of  government  projects  which  can 
pass  the  standard  cost-benefit  test  utilizing 
the  discount  rate  that  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. Is  there  any  Justification  for  a  pro- 
gram of  subsidies  designed  to  produce  an 
even  greater  overall  commitment  of  resources 
to  the  future? 

A  little  thought  shows  that  the  grounds 
for  such  a  program  are  highly  tenuous  at 
best.  Our  economy  is  characterized  by  a  long 
run  rate  of  growth  of  GNP  of  the  order  of 
3  to  4  percent  per  year,  compounded,  and 
In  recent  years  the  growth  rate  has  been 
even  greater.  Per  capita  income  has  risen 
persistently  throughout  our  history  and 
there  is  everj'  reason  to  expect  the  rise  to 
continue.  We  are  therefore  wealthier  than 
our  predecessors  and  it  can  quite  safely  be 
predicted  that  our  successors  will  be  richer 
than  we.  In  effect,  then,  the  artificial  sub- 
sidization of  a  program  of  added  Investment 
amounts  to  an  inducement  for  the  transfer 
of  additional  resources  from  the  poor  to  the 
rich.  It  would  take  Inputs  whose  product 
would  be  available  for  consumption  today 
and  make  them  available  tomorrow  when 
the  supply  of  consumer  goods  is  likely  to  be 
so  much  more  abundant  than  It  is  at  pres- 
ent. 

We  see  that  there  Is  no  basis  for  the  in- 
ference that  because  society  should  avoid 
the  vandalism  Involved  In  ihe  spoliation  of 
Irreplaceable  resources.  It  should  also  sub- 
sidize the  Increased  provision  of  resources 
of  all  sorts  to  future  generations  who  are. 
even  without  this,  so  likely  to  be  wealthier 
than  we. 

To  summarize,  there  Is  no  basis  in  terms 
of  the  welfare  of  society  for  a  level  of  dis- 
count rate  on  government  projects  below  the 
opportunity  cost  rate.  A  decision  to  utilize  a 
low  discount  rate  will,  as  we  have  seen,  lead 
to  three  unfortunate  consequences,  all  of 
them  Inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. F^rst,  insofar  as  it  produces  a  net 
Increase  in  Investment  by  the  economy.  It 
win  transfer  resources  from  present  con- 
sumption to  future  consumption  even 
though  future  consumers  are  likely  to  be 
better  supplied  than  those  of  today.  Second, 
since  such  a  low  discount  rate  provides  en- 
couragement only  to  government  investment. 
It  will  lead  to  the  transfer  of  resources  from 
the  private  to  the  public  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy and  hence,  very  likely  to  a  decrease  In 
the  level  of  Investment  undertaken  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  as  a  whole.  Third,  and  this 
Is  the  most  Immediate  Issue,  a  low  discount 
rate  on  government  projects  must  lead  to 
wasteful  employment  of  these  resources — It 
must  induce  their  transfer  from  sectors  of 
the  economy  In  which  their  yield  Is  high 
to  other  sectors  In  which  their  return  Is 
low.  for  that  is  precisely  what  Is  Implied  by 
a  discount  figure  below  the  opportunity  cost 
rate. 

8.  CONCLtTDINC  COMMENTS:    THE  CONSENSUS  OF 
PROFESSIONAL    ECONOMISTS 

The  determination  of  the  rate  of  dis- 
count is  too  important  a  matter  to  be  left 
to  casual  calculation  or  the  fortuitous  prac- 
tices that  have  developed  over  time.  The 
literature  of  economics  agrees  both  on  the 
Importance  of  a  correct  choice  of  discount 
rate  and  on  the  basic  criterion  which  should 
be  used  In  Its  determination  The  logic  of 
the  Issue  dictates  that  opportunity  cost  Is 
the  relevant  criterion  and  this  conclusion  Is 
universally  accepted  by  the  profession. 

It  would,  however,  be  misleading  to  pre- 
tend that  economists  are  In  complete  agree- 
ment as  to  the  precise  magnitude  this  re- 
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quires  for  the  discount  rate.  Differences  re- 
lating to  the  role  of  risk,  the  proportion  of 
the  relevant  resources  derived  from  consum- 
ers and  from  other  business  firms  and  other 
similar  matters  have  led  to  divergences  in 
the  estimates  of  the  appropriate  discount 
rate  figure.  Precisely  for  that  reason  this 
paper  has  made  no  attempt  to  provide  any 
single  figure  which  purfMDrts  to  represent  a 
uniquely  correct  rate  of  discount  for  gov- 
ernment projects.  A  public  forum  has  no 
special  Interest  in  the  views  of  any  single 
witness  unless  they  have  behind  them  the 
full  weight  of  professional  Judgment  and 
analysis. 

But  the  writings  of  the  leading  author- 
ities in  the  field  do  confirm  the  basic  con- 
tention of  this  report,  that  there  is  no  jus- 
tification for  the  use  in  present  circum- 
stances of  any  discount  figure  significantly 
lower  than  4  75  percent.  By  and  large  discus- 
sion In  the  literature  centers  about  the 
amount  by  which  the  correct  discount  rate 
exceeds  this  order  of  magnitude.  The  reason 
is  straightforward.  We  have  seen  that  4  75 
percent  is  the  lowest  opportunity  cost  rate 
for  any  group  from  whom  resources  might  be 
transferred  to  a  government  project.  All  that 
remains  as  a  matter  for  further  Investigation 
is  the  proportion  of  these  resources  that 
would  be  drawn  from  other  groups  whose 
opportunity  cost  rate  Is  higher.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  bulk  of  such  resources  is  normal- 
ly transferred  from  the  corporate  sector 
where  they  can  earn  far  more  than  4.75  per- 
cent It  Is  obvious  that  a  discount  rate  sub- 
stantially higher  than  this  figure  would  be 
required. 

There  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  no  well- 
known  economist  would  see  any  merit  In 
a  long-term  discount  rate  on  government 
projects  obtained  by  averaging  coupon  rates 
on  securities  having  more  than  15  years  to 
run  at  time  oj  issue.  For  It  is  generally  agreed 
among  economists  that  It  Is  the  effective 
market  yield  and  not  the  coupon  rate  that 
has  any  relevance  for  consumer's  discount 
rates,  and  It  Is  also  agreed  that  a  security 
with  six  months  to  run  Is  a  short-term  secu- 
rity whether  it  was  originally  Issued  for  9 
months  or  90  years. 

Therefore,  while  there  Is  not  complete 
unanimity  among  economists  on  the  precise 
number  that  should  be  used  in  discounting 
It  would  be  misleading  to  Infer  that  there 
Is  any  disagreement  on  the  basic  point  at 
Issue.  The  profession  speaks  with  one  voice  In 
asserting  that  a  discount  figure  of  3.5  or  4 
percent  Is  too  low  In  present  circumstances, 
and  warns  us  clearly  of  the  mlsallocatlon  of 
resources  and  Inefficiencies  that  are  likely 
to  result  from  the  use  of  such  unjustifiable 
figures. 

INDUSTRY  AND  POLLUTION 
CONTROL    MEASLTIES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  pollution 
control  has  long  been  a  major  concern 
of  many  intaustrlal  leaders.  For  years 
American  manufacturers  have  been 
seeking  effective  and  economical  meth- 
ods of  waste  control  and  have  taken 
steps  to  help  abate  pollution  of  our 
natural  resources. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  National 
and  State  action  is  needed  if  our  lakes 
and  streams  and  the  air  we  breathe  are 
to  be  restored  to  their  former  purity,  and 
I  have  supported  measures  aimed  at  ac- 
complishing this  goal.  But  Government 
cannot  do  the  Job  alone;  without  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  private 
sector,  any  program  to  reduce  pollution 
will  inevitably  encounter  difficulties  and 
delays. 

Consequently,  I  wsts  pleased  to  read  a 
very  enlightening  article  written  by  Mr. 


Jack  Reich,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
president  of  the  Indianapolis  Water 
Co.,  which  stressed  the  role  of  industry 
and  its  future  responsibility  in  this  very 
important  field.  Mr.  Reich  describes  the 
pioneering  work  accomplished  at  the 
first  industrial  waste  conference  which 
was  held  at  Purdue  University  in  1944 
and  the  assistance  which  private  indus- 
try has  been  to  the  Indiana  Stream  Pol- 
lution Control  Board  in  developing 
acceptable  water  quality  criteria.  He  also 
points  out  that  the  Indiana  General  As- 
sembly enacted  laws  in  1965  and  1967 
encouraging  industrj'  to  intensify  its 
efforts  against  air  and  water  pollution  by 
exempting  from  personal  property  tax 
the  value  of  equipment  used  for  waste 
removal  purposes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  article,  entitled 
"Water  and  Air  Pollution — An  Industry 
Responsibility."  published  in  the  July 
1967  issue  of  Indiana  Business  and  In- 
dustry, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

W.^TER   AND   .^IR   POLLUTION — .^N   INDUSTRY 

RESPONsrsn-rTY 

(By  Jack  Reich,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
president,  Indianapolis  Water  Co.) 

If  a  person  took  the  headlines  at  their 
face  value,  he  might  well  assume  that  pollu- 
tion of  air  and  water,  two  of  our  most  abun- 
dant natural  resources,  had  just  arrived, 
full-blown,  on  the  scene. 

The  perils  of  pollution,  however,  have  been 
with  us  for  a  long  time,  increasing  in  In- 
tensity with  population  growth  and  expanded 
industrial  activity. 

Suddenly,  official  federal  recognition,  in- 
cluding the  President  himself  several  months 
ago.  has  been  taken  of  the  problem  and  In- 
dustry Is  expected  to  clean  Its  house  Im- 
mediately. This  cannot  be  done  overnight. 
It  took  a  long  time  getting  here,  particularly 
at  its  present  level.  It  will  take  time  to 
achieve  the  maximum  possible  abatement  of 
pollution — but  many  hands  are  at  work  on 
the  job. 

For  years  abatement  of  pollution  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  study  and  work  by  in- 
dustry and  oriented  associations.  Twenty- 
three  years  is  not  a  long  time — pollution  was 
here  several  decades  prior — but  in  November 
of  1944.  the  first  Industrial  Waste  Utilization 
Conference  was  held  at  Purdue  University, 
the  first  such  meeting  in  this  country. 

The  preface  to  the  printed  proceeding  of 
that  meeting  states  that  "On  numerous  oc- 
casions during  the  past  year  It  had  been 
indicated  that  the  Industries  of  the  state 
were  definitely  becoming  Interested  in  waste 
disi>osal.  Realizing  that  in  many  instances  It 
was  also  a  problem  In  economics  as  well  as 
one  of  disposal,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a 
Waste  Utilization  C-onference  and  bring  to- 
gether representatives  of  Industry  and  the 
men  best  known  In  their  particular  field  of 
waste  product  utilization."  The  attendance 
at  the  conference  by  the  various  groups  In- 
terested numbered  203.  representing  these 
segments  of  Indiana  and  affiliated  industry: 
20  processors  of  milk  products,  13  metal 
manufacturers  and  fabricators.  12  food  can- 
ners.  nine  oil  refiners,  five  paper  manufac- 
turers, four  meat  packers,  three  brewers 
(distillers,  allied  Industries),  one  chemical 
manufacturer,  one  soap  manufacturer,  21 
state  government  officials,  21  representatives 
from  colleges  and  universities,  18  sewage 
treatment  plant  officials,  15  manufacturers' 
representatives,  15  municipal  government  of- 
ficials.   10    water    treatment    plant    officials, 


nine  consulting  engineers,  eight  federal  gov- 
ernment officials,  five  magazine  and  news- 
paper representatives,  three  U.S.  Army  officers 
and  ten  miscellaneous. 

There  were  representatives  from  the  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  major  Indiana 
trade  associations:  Manufacturers,  Dairy 
Products,  Canners,  Coal  Operators,  Coal  Pro- 
ducers, Truck  Mine  Operators.  Brewers,  and 
Oil  and  Gas. 

The  Indiana  Section  of  the  American 
Water  Works  Association  was  represented,  as 
was  the  Indiana  Sewage  Works  Association. 
State  governmerital  agencies  were  the  In- 
diana Stream  Pollution  Control  Board.  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  the  (then)  Conserva- 
tion Department  Credit  should  be  given  to 
the  pollution  control  board  which  Instigated 
the  conference. 

Quoting  from  an  editorial  In  the  Indian- 
apolis Star  on  November  26,  1944:  ".  .  .  It 
means  that  state  officials  and  representatives 
of  business  firms  are  getting  together  to 
study  Just  how  they  can  cut  further  the  pol- 
lution of  Indiana's  streams  from  factory 
waste  materials. 

•The  reasoning  is  good.  Reductions  In  pol- 
lution bring  improved  health  conditions  to 
affected  communities  and  thus  to  the  en- 
tire state.  They  also  bring  savings  to  the 
businesses    involved. 

"Many  manufacturers  have  greatly  re- 
duced their  industrial  wastes  through  care- 
ful checking  of  processing  and  thereby  ob- 
tained savings  of  many  thousands  of  dollars, 
proving  there  is  an  answer  to  the  problem  of 
industrial  waste  disposal." 

Does  the  foregoing  account  of  another 
Indiana  "first"  merit  the  implications  that 
Industry  was  shirking  its  duty,  as  staled  in 
April  of  this  year  "that  the  federal  govern- 
ment alone  cannot  shoulder  the  entire  bur- 
den of  air  pollution  control  research  .  .  .  that 
coal,  oil.  power  Industries  would  have  to  do 
more."  I  realize  that  this  statement  refers 
to  "air  pollution",  but  I  know  that  Industry 
is  just  as  concerned  with  eliminating  that 
as  they  were  with  water  pollution  23  years 
ago. 

Indiana  Industry  has  worked  diligently  to 
help  the  Indiana  Stream  Pollution  Control 
Board  formulate  workable  water  quality  cri- 
teria for  the  state  which  would  comply  with 
the  guidelines  established  by  the  F'ederal 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965. 

An  Indiana  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
committee,  chaired  by  Leo  Louis  of  the  Gary- 
Hobart  Water  Company,  in  cooperation  with 
other  business  groups,  studied  the  problems 
involved  In  establishing  criteria,  caused  the 
creation  of  river  basin  committees  which  de- 
veloped specific  Information  on  their  streams 
and  appeared  at  public  hearings  to  report 
the  findings  and  feelings  of  the  groups. 

The  level  of  air  and  water  pollution  today 
is  caused  by  our  developing  society.  It  must 
be  eliminated  by  all  segments  of  this  society 
working  In  concert  From  the  publicity  In 
recent  months.  It  might  appear  that  federal 
agencies  were  doing  the  job  all  by  them- 
selves. 

It  is  ruite  fitting  and  proper  thst  our  fed- 
eral government  should  have  a  part  In  de- 
veloping a  program. 

"Part"  is  not  total  responsibility.  The  fed- 
eral government's  role  should  center  primar- 
ily on  research  toward  the  control  of  pollu- 
tion and  the  development  of  techniques 
gained  through  that  research,  working  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  states.  Prom  this  research, 
the  states  could  propverly  establish  criteria 
and  reasonable  standards  for  the  quality 
of  air  and  water,  all  of  which  should  be  tech- 
nologically possible  and  economically  feasible 
of  attainment. 

Since  i>ollutlon  essentially  Is  a  local  or  re- 
gional affliction,  air  more  so  than  water 
perhaps,  it  Is  more  fitting  and  workable  that 
responsibility  for  these  two  elements  be 
shared  by  state  and  municipal  goverrunent. 
The   growing   pressure   of   public   concern 
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has  and  will  continue  to  make  Itself  heard. 
Controls  and  remedial  steps  already  are  ac- 
cepted by  many  communities  and  Industries 
as  a  matter-of-fact  responsibility,  particu- 
larly here  In  Indiana. 

I  feel  that  Industry  does  realize  Its  posi- 
tion of  stature  In  the  community,  its  re- 
sponsibilities even  more.  WTiere  water  is  con- 
cerned, an  industry  may  have  located  Its 
plant  in  a  certain  area  because  of  an  ade- 
quate and  suitable  supply  of  water.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  want  to  deprive  Its  immedi- 
ate or  more  distant  neighbors  of  their  right 
to  enjoy  and  use  that  water  for  recreation 
or  other  purposes  (Including  their  jobs!), 
nor  to  endanger  their  health  by  permitting 
wastes  from  the  plants  to  p>ollute  the  air 
and  water. 

Industy  is  a  citizen,  a  corporate  citizen 
which  lives  in  the  community  as  do  Its  em- 
ployee representatives,  and  takes  an  active 
part  In  its  affairs.  It  is  a  good  neighbor;  it 
could  not  afford  not  to  be. 

Industry  must  conform  with  the  estab- 
lished concept  that  expense  of  operation 
may  not  wjnststently  exceed  income,  or  it 
will  fall.  Such  a  failure  would  remove  the 
plant  from  the  community. 

Avoiding  harmful  pollution  Is  being  ac- 
cepted as  a  necessary  non-productive  busi- 
ness cost  made  In  the  public  Interest.  Indus- 
try is  moving  ahead  on  this  crusade  to  cure 
pollution,  as  It  has  for  years,  supplementing 
ita  preventive  equipment  installations  with 
improving  operating  techniques,  training  of 
operators,  and  Initiating  other  procedures  to 
enable  present  control  equipment  to  do  a 
more  efflclent  Job  in  reducing  wastes. 

To  give  government  Us  due,  neither  federal 
nor  state  government  Is  heedless  or  unaware 
of  the  financial  burden  Involved  by  equip- 
ment to  stop  wastes.  Our  own  state  Is  a  good 
example. 

Recognizing  the  public  Interests  Involved, 
the  1965  Oener.il  Assembly  provided  a  meas- 
ure of  relief  for  Industry  by  exempting  from 
perso.Tal  property  taxation  all  equipment  de- 
signed for  and  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  industrial  wastes  and  conti\mlnants 
to  eliminate  air  pollution  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  p\ibltc  health  and  welfare.  In 
1967.  the  Assem.bly  provided  similar  tax  relief 
for  that  equipment  necessary  to  eliminate 
stream  poIM'lon.  The  only  difference  In  the 
laws  concprn;  that  for  stre.im  poJUitlon. 
where  the  installation  must  be  inspected 
and  certified  by  a  state  ivgency  before  the 
tax  exemption  would  be  final  on  the  local 
assessor's  books 

It  Is  some  sort  of  tribute  to  the  power  of 
publicity  that  even  though  water  pollution 
control  w:ts  talked  about  and  prevention 
equipment  installed  beginning  at  least  a 
quarter-century  ago,  financial  assistance  for 
air  pollution,  relatively  a  late-comer,  came 
ono  Assembly  sooner! 

The  Federal  Income  tax  law  provides  a  7  To 
tax  Inve-iitmeut  credit  (3'~c  fur  regulated  util- 
ities* tor  facilities  necessary  and  used  for  the 
prevention  of  either  air  or  water  pollution. 
That  invpstnior.i  is  he.t'. y.  I  knuw  of  several 
large  utilities  and  Industries  in  Indiana 
which,  within  the  post  few  months,  have 
announced  plans  to  install  dust  collection 
equipment  at  a  cost  of  over  $25  million  to 
reduce  air  pollution  from  our  plants.  Those 
are  but  a  sprinkling:  lm;igine  the  total  $.$ 
over  our  nation. 

E.\rly  in  this  20th  Century,  the  usual 
"come-on"  to  attract  industry  to  a  city  was 
a  phcto  showing  the  skyllr.e  with  the  tall 
stacks  belching  forth  clouds  of  billowing 
smoke  as  a  symbol  of  btX)mlng  business.  (In 
those  days,  the  control  agency  was  for  "smoke 
abatement"  only.)  When  complete  pollution 
prevention  is  achieved,  a  similar  photograph 
would  show  the  homes,  the  trees,  and  the 
inspiring  business  towers  as  well  as  the  in- 
dustrial plants. 

Technological  advances  in  the  use  of  fuel, 


increased  production  capacity,  and  the  busi- 
ness approach  by  electric  and  gas  utilities 
have  been  in.^trumental  in  reducing  air  pol- 
lution by  lessening  the  number  of  Individual 
offenders.  Many  industries,  stores  and  other 
business  establishments  and  homes  which 
once  maintained  their  own  facilities  for  pro- 
duction of  heat  and  power,  today  obtain 
their  "fuel  supply"  from  the  central  utility. 
One  instead  of  many. 

Municipal  operation  also  contributes  to 
the  air  pollution  load  through  the  burning 
of  conununal  trash  and  garbage.  Incinera- 
tors with  proper  equipment  for  complete 
control  are  expensive  and  are  being  built 
when  funds  are  made  available,  but  in  the 
meantime  many  communities  can  be  sighted 
from  afar  by  the  smoke  billowing  from  the 
pits.  One  current  growing  intermedial  solu- 
tion seems  to  be  landfill  operations,  but  here 
as  in  other  activities  and  enterprises  the 
question  arises:  how  long  will  the  land  hold 
ouf  Will  we  have  soil  pollution? 

An  engineer  has  commented,  "As  a  weed 
Is  a  flower  out  of  place,  so  is  pollution  a 
resotirce  out  of  place."  Industry  must  be 
C06t-consclous  to  survive,  and  so  balances 
possible  assets  against  expense.  In  addition 
to  greater  efficiency  of  operation,  it  is  seeking 
to  extract  from  waste  products  every  usable 
element.  For  Instance,  a  valuable  sulfate 
can  be  removed  from  the  sulfur  dioxide  In 
stack  gases.  When  the  process  has  been  per- 
fected, the  sale  of  the  sulfate  would  be  a 
subsidy  factor  to  offset  the  cost  of  recovery. 

In  removal  of  pollution  from  waste  water. 
Industry  can  recover  byproducts  of  produc- 
tion. To  cite  a  few.  they  are:  sulphite  wastes 
from  paper  mills  to  make  nutritional  yeast; 
dried  grains  from  distilleries  converted  into 
cattle  feed  and  fertilizer;  corn  product  plant 
waste  helps  to  make  penicillin  and  strepto- 
mycin; chrome  from  a  chrome  plating  plant; 
oil.  from  refineries;  and  lime  for  use  in  agri- 
culture or  in  water  softening,  this  from  a 
water  utility  softening  plant. 

Pollution  affects  persons  over  a  wider  area 
because  the  stream  moves  onward,  carrying 
with  it  the  collective  wastes  from  a  myriad 
of  industries  and  the  sewage  plants  of  many 
communities.  It  can  be  as  devastating  to  wel- 
fare and  pro6F>erlty  as  a  flood  or  a  water 
shortage,  another  topic  that  heis  been  ap- 
pearing in  the  various  communications 
media  for  several  decades. 

The  water  utilities  are  doing  a  good  con- 
scientious Job  of  making  polluted  water  safe 
to  drink,  but  ofttlmes  that  water  Is  not  the 
most  palatable  because  of  the  unpredictabil- 
ity and  composition  of  the  waste  contami- 
nants. When  such  wastes  are  removed  before 
they  enter  the  stream  or  lake,  it  will  further 
the  utilities'  operating  efficiency. 

Industry  has  a  vital  stake  In  clean  water. 
which  it  uses  in  astonishing  amounts:  as  a 
coolant,  an  ingredient,  for  washing,  for 
transporting  materials  in  susi>enslon.  for 
I>ower.  for  drinking,  and  for  fire  protection. 

Pollution  in  water  often  is  not  visible  to 
the  eye,  but  its  effects  are.  such  as  a  flshkill. 
iridescent  or  color  splotches  on  the  surface, 
or  more  recently  and  spectacularly,  the  huge 
billowing  clouds  of  foam  from  detergents. 
This  was  particularly  difficult  for  water  fil- 
tration plants  to  eliminate,  and  in  a  few 
communities  the  foam  emerged  from  faucets 
in  the  homes!  The  prompt  attention  by  In- 
dustry in  research  and  development  of  a 
non-foaming  detergent  resulted  in  a  bio- 
degradable product  that  erased  the  problem. 

Industry  is  ever  inquiring  as  to  better  ways 
to  make  Its  products  with  less  or  no  pwllut- 
Ing  waste. 

Not  all  pKDllutlon  Is  directly  caused  by  In- 
dustry or  inefficient  sewage  plants.  For  ex- 
ample, the  use  of  animal  wastes  and  chemi- 
cal fertilizers  on  the  land  can  exert  a  major 
deterrent  influence  on  water  quality.  The 
runoff  from  urban  and  rural  areas  can  cause 
serious  water  quality  damage  and  therefore 
must   be  considered  a  source  of  pollution. 


311t  washed  Into  the  stream  by  runoff  also 
Is  considered  a  pollution.  Taste  and  odor 
difficulties  from  water  are  usually  worse  dur- 
ing the  spring  runoff  period,  and  they,  as 
I've  mentioned,  evoke  uncomplimentary  com- 
ment from  water  utility  customers,  even 
though  the  water  supplied  Is  perfectly  safe 
for  drinking  and  all  purposes. 

Combating  water  pollution  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  prime  objective  for  many  years 
by  Industry  and  water  utility  management. 
They  have  received  valuable  help  from  scien- 
tific, technical  and  engineering  societies  in 
research,  and  many  of  the  members  of  those 
groups  are  from  Industry.  Our  "halls  of 
learning"  have  contributed  their  share  to  the 
crusade,  as  evidenced  recently  In  a  study 
conducted  by  the  Purdue  Environmental 
Health  Institute  which  gives  promise  that 
treating  waste  water  with  gamma  radiation 
from  a  cobalt  source  would  be  more  effective 
than  present  treatment. 

Industry  should — must — police  Itself.  If  it 
does  not.  then  the  government — federal, 
state,  city,  or  town — would  be  compelled  to 
step  Into  the  picture  and  set  up  laws  that 
need  not  have  been  enacted. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
PROPOSAL  ON  THE  ASIAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT BANK 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  the  laments  of  people  who  say  the 
United  States  stands  alone  in  the  world. 
These  criers  of  doom  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  most  of  our  ideals  and  inter- 
national activities  are  either  ineffective 
or  totally  opposite  to  the  beliefs  and  ef- 
forts of  all  other  nations. 

They  are  wrong.  And  nothing  proves 
their  folly  more  conclusively  than  the 
existence  of  such  organizations  as  the 
Asian  Development  Bank.  I  think  the 
ADB  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  International  teamwork  now 
in  operation. 

Thirty-one  countries,  most  of  them 
Asian,  are  working  together  to  help  the 
people  of  the  entire  Asian  world  build 
better  lives  for  themselves. 

That  is  quite  an  undertaking.  But 
then,  the  Asian  Development  Bank  is 
quite  a  team.  Encompassing  nations  in 
all  stages  of  economic  development,  Its 
members  include  19  countries  from  the 
region  and  another  12  from  Europe  and 
North  America. 

Many  Membei-s  of  this  body,  myself 
included,  have  often  stated  that  the  most 
effective  aid  is  given  multilaterally.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  obviously  agrees.  That  is 
why  I  am  100  percent  in  favor  of  put- 
ting the  stamp  of  approval  on  the  work 
of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  and  on 
the  proposal  to  advance  it  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  submitted  today. 

I  believe  the  90th  Congre.ss  will  act 
affirmatively  on  the  President's  excel- 
lent proposal  for  continuing  the  social 
and  economic  pi-o?ress  of  free  Asia. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  is  one 
of  the  most  important  new  instruments 
for  the  economic  development  of  Asia. 

It  is  an  Asian  initiative  and  its  activi- 
ties will  in  many  ways  extend  or  even 
be  a  multiplier  of  the  bilateral  assistance 
programs  of  free  world  nations. 

The  Bank,  for  in.^tance.  can  bring  to- 
getlier  consortiums  for  lending  on  proj- 
ects that  are  too  big  for  any  one  donor 
nation  to  undertake.  It  also  can  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  the  assistance 
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of  others  by  helping  to  finance  enlarged 
programs  of   technical  assistance. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Bank's  capital  are 
helping  to  spread  the  aid  burden  by 
bringing  in  funds  from  nations  not  pre- 
\iously  giving  aid  in  Asia  and  by  increas- 
ing the  assistance  that  they  might  other- 
wise have  provided. 

Of  special  importance  is  the  Bank's 
charter  which  gives  it  all  necessarj' 
powers  to  stimulate  and  assist  private 
enterpri.se  .ievelopmcnt  in  Asia.  This 
means  that  the  Bank  can  make  loans  di- 
rectly or  guarantee  loans  by  others  to 
private  enterprises  in  Asian  countries; 
make  loans  to  development  banks  in 
Asian  countries  which  would  then  relend 
to  small  private  enterprises;  invest  in 
equity  capital  of  private  enterprises;  fa- 
cilitate development  of  local  capital  mar- 
kets by  underwriting  or  participating  in 
undenvriting  of  .securities  issued  by  pri- 
vate enterprises:  draw  on  funds  in  pri- 
vate capital  markets,  through  bond  sales 
and  sales  of  portions  of  loans  it  has 
made,  for  lending  in  the  Asian  region. 

The  Bank  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
economic  development  of  Asia  but,  as 
we  have  known  from  the  beginning,  its 
so-called  ordinarv'  capital  is  of  limited 
use  in  financing  programs  that  are  some- 
thing less  than  top  risks.  The  continued 
support  of  Congress,  specifically  in  au- 
thorizing the  money  for  the  American 
subscription  to  the  Bank's  special  funds 
opej-ations,  is  needed  if  the  promising 
beginning  by  the  Bank  is  to  be  sustained. 


RETIREMENT    OF    MAJ.    GEN.    L.    G. 
MERRITT,  US.  MARINE  CORPS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  have  lost  the 
services  of  a  fine  gentleman  through  his 
well-earned  retirem.ent  from  his  position 
as  director  of  the  State  legislative 
coimcil. 

I  am  referring  to  the  recent  resigna- 
tion from  that  ix)st  of  Maj.  Gen.  L.  G. 
Merritt,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  retired.  Gen- 
eral Merritt  has  had  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer of  public  senlce  in  both  war  and 
peace.  His  career  as  a  soldier  and  as  a 
public  official  is  marked  by  devotion  to 
duty  and  outstanding  performance.  In 
these  tijnes  when  so  many  of  the  youth 
of  our  country  need  guidance,  I  think 
that  a  brief  resume  of  General  Merritt's 
career  would  serve  as  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  patriotism  for  our  young  peo- 
ple to  emulate. 

He  was  born  June  26,  1897,  at  Ridge 
Spring.  S.C.  and  was  graduated  from 
The  Citadel  in  1917. 

Appointed  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  he  served  with  the  2d 
Provisional  Brigade  in  Santo  Domingo 
from  June  1917  to  August  1918.  After- 
ward he  joined  the  AEF  in  France  for 
a  tour  of  10  months  and  later  served 
with  the  Marine  Corps  detachment 
aboard  the  battleship  U.S.S.  l^ew  Mexico. 

He  became  a  Marine  aviation  officer 
in  1924  and  served  with  distinction  in 
a  number  of  flying  assignments.  While 
attached  to  the  oflBce  of  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General.  Navy  Department,  in 
Washington  from  1925  to  1928.  he  en- 
rolled as  a  law  student  at  George  Wash- 
ington University  and  earned  a  bachelor 
of  law  degree.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 


of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  while  he 
was  on  active  duty  with  the  Marine 
Corps. 

When  World  War  II  began,  the  gen- 
eral was  assigned  to  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  London,  and  spent  a  year  with 
the  Royal  Air  Force  on  observation  duty. 

In  Januarj'  1942  General  Merritt  was 
aboard  a  British  bomber  that  was  shot 
down  by  German  antiaircraft  fire  in 
North  Africa.  The  plane  crash  landed 
near  Axis  lines,  taut  all  aboard  were  res- 
cued by  British  armored  cars.  General 
Merritt  is  beheved  to  be  the  first  Marine 
officer  shot  down  by  the  Nazis  after  the 
United  States  entered  World  War  II. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  war.  he 
saw  service  against  the  Japanese  in  the 
Pacific  war  area,  taking  part  in  thie  ac- 
tion in  the  Solomon  Islands  campaign 
and  in  other  strikes  against  the  enemy. 

For  his  senice  he  earned  the  Legion 
of  Merit,  the  Bronze  Star  with  com.bat 
"V."  and  a  number  of  other  campaign 
medals. 

When  he  retired  from  the  Marine 
Corps  in  1947  he  practiced  law  as  an 
attorney  in  West  Columbia.  S.C.  Since 
1949  he  has  served  with  th.e  Stale  legis- 
lative council,  where  he  won  the  respect 
and  deep  appreciation  of  the  State's 
legislators. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  friend  of  this  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  South  Carolina, 
who  was  a  true  patriot,  brave  soldier,  and 
great  American.  I  join  many  others  in 
expressing  regret  that  he  had  decided  to 
retire. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  testi- 
monial editorial  about  General  Merritt 
entitled  "Service  to  State,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  September  9.  1967,  issue 
of  the  News  and  Courier,  Charleston, 
S.C,  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Service  to  State 

Resignation  of  MaJ.  Gen.  L.  G.  Merritt. 
USMC  (ret.) .  as  director  of  the  State  Legis- 
lative Council  marks  the  end  of  another  pe- 
riod of  outstanding  public  service  by  a  dis- 
tinguished South  Carolinian. 

Before  retiring  from  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
at  age  52.  Gen.  Lewis  had  a  brilliant  military 
career.  He  was  shot  down  over  the  Lihyan 
Desert  In  North  Africa  and  later  served  as 
commander  of  the  Marine  Fourth  Air  Wing 
in  the  Mashall  Islands. 

Trained  in  the  law.  Gen.  Merritt  took  over 
the  newly  created  Legislative  Council  In  1949. 
The  council  drafts  new  legislation,  under- 
takes research  work  and  makes  studies  for 
the  General  Assembly.  In  his  years  of  service 
to  the  Legislature.  Gen.  Merritt  has  w^on  the 
respect  and  deep  appreciation  of  the  state's 
legislators. 

The  News  and  Courier  regrets  that  Gen. 
Merritt  has  decided  that  the  time  has  come 
for  retirement.  Gov.  Robert  E.  McNair  has 
named  his  le^al  aide.  Henry  Lake,  to  suc- 
ceed Gen.  Merritt.  We  wish  Mr.  Lake  well 
In  his  new  duties.  He  has  a  splendid  example 
of  service  in  the  career  of  his  predecessor. 


ADVERSE  EFFECT  OF  NATIONAL 
AIRPORT  ON  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
POTOMAC   RIVER 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  a  distinguished  task  force  of 
architects,  planners,  engiiieers,  and  geog- 
raphers,   under    the    direction    of    the 


Anicrican  Institute  of  Architects,  sub- 
mitted a  2-year  study  report  of  the  Po- 
tomac River  Basin  to  Secreiaiy  of  the 
Interior  Udall.  This  report  of  the  Po- 
tomac planning  task  force,  called  The 
Potomac,  is  a  comprehen.sive  and  stim- 
ulating work  on  the  problems  of  the 
Potomac  River  and  the  critical  need  for 
a  program  under  which  the  resources  of 
the  Potomac  Basin  can  be  best  developed 
and  protected. 

While  the  report  relates  to  many  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Potomac  River  such 
as  water  pollution  and  the  destructive 
landscaping  of  the  river's  shores,  there 
is  one  ancillarv'  matter  the  task  force 
discusses  that  I  want  to  call  particularly 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  Tliis  is 
National  Airport  and  how  it  adversely 
affects  the  development  and  use  of  the 
Potomac  River.  The  study  group  poses 
the  problem  quite  clearly. 

What  the  Potomac  may  in  the  future  have 
to  offer  as  a  place  of  recreation  and  of  escape 
from  urban  pressures — 

It  declares — 
Is  at  stake  in  the  ctirrent  debate  over  plans 
for  National  Airport,  especially  as  the  cor- 
ridor used   by  aircraft  bound  to  and   from 
It  follows  the  river. 

Indicative  of  this  threat  that  National 
presents  to  our  recreational  use  of  the 
Potomac  was  the  announcement  recently 
by  Secretary  Udall  that  he  will  have  to 
close  the  Gravelly  Point  launch  ramp  be- 
cause of  hazards  created  by  jets  at  the 
airport.  Potomac  River  boaters  have  been 
harassed  by  the  turbulence  from  jet 
exhaust  blasts  which  has  caused  several 
capsizings. 

Testimony  at  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aviation  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
several  weeks  ago  persuasively  ix)inted 
out  that  there  will  be  a  vast  increase 
throughout  the  Nation  in  both  passenger 
and  cargo  traffic  service.  The  continued 
heavy  reliance  on  Washington  National 
Airport  to  meet  these  future  air  service 
needs  of  the  Washington  area  is  not 
realistically  feasible.  As  I  stated  in  testi- 
mony on  August  3  before  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  hearing  on  the  Washing- 
ton-Baltimore airport  situation,  there 
should  be  established  a  ceiling  on  the 
amount  of  air  passenger  traffic  which 
National  Airport  can  be  allowed  to 
handle.  Such  a  ceiling  would  cause  a  di- 
version of  air  traffic  to  both  Friendship 
and  Dulles,  which  are  now  underutilized. 
Such  a  diversion  of  traffic  would  also 
help  to  reduce  the  destructive  impact  on 
the  Potomac  environment  currently 
caused  by  the  many  jet  flights  Into 
National. 

The  task  force  has  called  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  urge  a  limi- 
tation on  the  use  of  National.  Coupled 
with  a  limitation  of  the  use  of  National, 
viz  must  realize  the  need  to  continue  our 
research  and  development  of  high-speed 
rapid  transit  systems  that  will  hnk  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  air  passengers 
to  airports  outside  the  core  of  the  city. 
The  task  force  report  cogently  states: 

If  planes  cannot  be  brought  to  the  center 
of  the  city,  then  high-speed  transit  to  Dulles, 
to  Friendship,  and  to  other  airports  which 
may  be  built  in  the  area  must  be  provided. 

The  urgent  need  for  this  action  should 
be  readily  apparent  and  will  be  intensi- 
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fled,  especially  with  the  advent  of  the 
747  Jumbo  jets  and  the  development  of 
the  SST. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  task 
force  for  its  constructive  comments  on 
this  subject. 


HERBERT  LIVINGSTON.  NEWCAS- 
TLE WYO..  AWARDED  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 
BY  FREEDOMS  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many,  many  citizens  In  this  land  of  the 
free  whose  efforts  to  keep  it  that  way  are 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

One  such  citizen  is  a  man  who  hails 
from  Newcastle.  Wyo.  Herbert  Livingston 
is  a  leader  of  men,  and  he  has  been  and  is 
the  head  of  many  organizations  and 
groups  in  Wyoming  and  the  Western 
States. 

He  has  devoted  many  years  of  dedi- 
cated and  ceaseless  effort  to  promoting 
and  protecting  the  principles  and  con- 
cepts which  made  this  country  great. 

In  this  capacity  as  president  of  the 
Wyoming  Farm  Bureau,  Herbert  Living- 
ston writes  a  monthly  column  for  the 
organization's  newspaper.  Wyoming  Agri- 
culture. The  column  he  wrote  for  the 
January  1966  issue  of  the  newspaper 
recently  caused  the  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion, at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  to  present  Mr. 
Livingston  with  its  George  Washington 
Medal  of  Honor. 

In  his  article,  entitled  "Checks  and 
Balances,"  he  says: 

It  was  not  Intended  that  we  should  become 
nor  did  we  become,  a  great  NaUon  by  tailng 
from  tho6e  who  have  and  giving  to  thoee 
who  have  not.  We  cannot  strengthen  the 
weak  by  weakening  the  strong. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  article  con- 
tains much  food  for  thought.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Checks   and   Balances 
(By  Herb  Livingston) 

We.  In  Farm  Bureau,  believe  In  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government  and  Its  divi- 
sion of  power.  Stable  and  honest  government 
with  prescribed  and  limited  powers  Is  essen- 
tial to  freedom  and  progress. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
been  well  designed  to  secure  Individual  lib- 
erty by  a  division  of  authority  among  the 
legislative,  executive  and  Judicial  branches 
and  the  retention  by  the  states  and  the  peo- 
ple of  those  powers  not  specifically  delegated 
to  the  federal  government. 

The  current  trend  toward  centralization 
of  power  and  responsibility  in  the  govern- 
ment violates  constitutional  purpose  and  has 
reached  a  point  which  Is  dangerous  to  state 
sovereignty  and  Individual  freedom.  This 
trend  should  be  reversed. 

The  expansion  of  the  powers  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  which  we  are  witnessing  today 
is  dangerous  and  undesirable.  The  executive 
branch  should  stop  seeking  broad  discre- 
tionary power  from  Congress,  avoid  pressures 
on  Individual  Congressmen  to  obtain  enact- 
ment of  legislation  and  refrain  from  Inter- 
preting laws  beyond  the  scope  as  spelled  out 
by  Congress.  The  use  of  government-financed 
agencies,  organizations  or  committees  to  de- 
velop policy  or  promote  legislation  must  be 
stopped. 

The  legislative  branch,  which  Is  Congress, 
should  assume  a  responsibility  to  preserve 
our  federal  system  by  reversing  the  trend  to- 


ward centralization  of  authority  In  the  Fed- 
eral government.  We.  In  Farm  Bureau,  urge 
the  Congress  to  safeguard  Its  legislative  pre- 
rogatives by  Insisting  that  federal  expendi- 
tures be  approved  by  Congress  on  an  annual 
basis.  Avoidance  of  delegation  of  broad  dis- 
criminatory powers  to  the  executive  branch 
and  enactment  of  corrective  or  conforming 
legislation  would  be  helpful  where  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  Invaded  the  legislative  area. 
Farm  Bureau  believes  In  an  Independent 
Judiciary.  Impartial  administration  of  laws 
without  special  privileges  and  government  by 
law  rather  than  by  man.  The  Judicial  func- 
tions should  be  performed  by  the  Judiciary, 
rather  than  the  executive  agencies. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  present  tend- 
ency of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  Invade 
the  legislative  area,  to  expand  the  federal 
authority  at  the  expense  of  state  laws,  and  to 
affirm  executive  interpretations  of  statutes 
beyond  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

We  urge  that  appointees  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  be  selected  from  those  quali- 
fied by  previous  Judicial  experience.  Long 
established  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion should  be  changed  only  by  the  adoption 
of  constitutional  amendments. 

Few  people  realize  how  far  we  have  drifted 
from  the  constitutional  form  of  government, 
ais  Intended  by  those  who  framed  the  great 
document.  A  situation  where  power  is  di- 
vided among  three  branches,  each  having 
certain  powers  and  none  with  the  power  to 
rule  without  cooperation  from  the  other 
branches,  is  known  as  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances. 

Today,  we  might  say  that  Instead  of  hav- 
ing constitutional  government,  we  have  a 
presidential  government  where  the  executive 
branch  dictates  to  the  legislative  branch. 
When  the  executive  branch  of  any  govern- 
ment has  over  $100  billion  to  spend  annually. 
It  Is  many  times  not  spent  wisely.  This 
money  can  be  used  to  put  pressure  on  indi- 
viduals of  the  legislative  branch.  Some  of  It 
can  also  be  used  to  Influence  groups  of 
voters.  Certainly,  we  have  witnessed  a  group 
of  Congressmen  who  seem  to  be  submissive 
■yes  men"  to  the  proposals  of  the  executive 
branch. 

The  legislative  branch  Is  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment that  makes  the  laws.  No  other 
branch  has  this  authority.  They  are  also  the 
voice  of  the  people.  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
have  a  goverrmient  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  then  the  legis- 
lative branch  must  become  a  more  lmp>or- 
tant.  responsible  and  prominent  part  of  our 
constitutional  form  of  government. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  must  be  more 
concerned  about  the  invasion  of  state  rights, 
where  state  government  and  the  people 
within  the  state  can  protect  their  rights  as 
spelled  out  in  the  constitution.  They  are  not 
to  be  Invaded  to  satisfy  the  political  whims 
of  an  administration.  Reapportionment  of 
state  legislatures  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the 
federal  government.  Individual  rights  also 
are  being  pre-empted  by  centralization  of 
power  of  the  federal  government.  The  at- 
tempt to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  Is  an  example  of  the  loss  of 
rights  by  individuals. 

1966  is  an  election  year.  There  will  be  a 
means  by  which  the  people  can  sp>eak  and 
voice  their  opinions.  Irresponsible  promises 
during  a  political  campaign  should  be 
weighed  with  caution.  We  must  select  with 
great  care  th'jse  whom  we  elect.  It  Is  our 
responsibility  to  assist  in  getting  the  facts, 
the  truth  and  recognition  of  the  dangers  to 
the  electorate  so  they  will  be  more  willing  to 
help  protect,  defend,  and  preserve  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government. 

We  must  realize  that  man  has  obtained 
his  greatest  productive  capacity  and  the 
highest  standard  of  living  under  this  form 
of  rule.  He  is  able  to  use  his  energy  to  expand 
and  develop  as  he  chooses. 

It  was  not  Intended  that  we  should,  nor 
did  we  become,  a  great  nation  by  taking  from 


thoee  who  have  and  giving  to  thoee  who  have 
not.    We    cannot    strengthen    the    weak    by 
weakening  the  strong. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty. 


L.  T.  "TEX"  EASLEY  RETIRES  FROM 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  "Tex" 
Easley  is  retiring  from  his  position  with 
the  Associated  Press  to  take  a  position 
with  a  House  committee.  He  will  be 
missed,  as  there  are  few  men  of  his 
ability,  fairness,  and  diligence  in  the 
press  corps  here. 

As  the  AP's  southwestern  expert.  I 
had  long  experience  with  "Tex."  He  Is 
a  professional  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
and  is  truly  a  credit  to  his  profession. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  his  new  career 
wiU  be  as  fruitful  as  the  one  he  now 
draws  to  a  close. 
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INCREASE  IN  SMALL  BUSINESS 
LOANS  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  in  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal of  September  17.  1967.  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  ap- 
proved 81  loans  to  Rhode  Island  small 
businessmen  in  the  first  8  months  of  this 
year  totaling  $4,271,500.  This  compares 
with  42  loans  amounting  to  $1,121,900 
appropriated  in  the  same  period  In  1966. 

I  am  happy  to  note  this  significant  in- 
crease and  wish  to  congratulate  SBA's 
new  Administrator,  Robert  C.  Moot,  and 
SBA's  Providence  regional  oflBce  direc- 
tor, Charles  J.  Fogarty.  for  their  fine 
contribution  to  our  small  business  com- 
munity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FiFTKEN  Firms  Get  Regular  SBA  Loans 

Loans  totaUng  $953,000  were  approved  for 
15  Rhode  Island  small  business  firms  in 
August  under  the  regular  lending  program 
of  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration. 

In  addition,  two  economic  opportunity 
loans  aggregating  $16,000  were  approved, 
bringing  total  August  loan  approvals  to  $969.- 
000. 

This  was  announced  yesterday  by  Charles 
J.  Fogarty,  Rhode  Island  regional  director 
of  the  SBA.  He  stdd  the  regtUar  loan  totals 
for  Augtist  bring  the  number  of  regular  loan 
approvals  for  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year  to  81  for  an  aggregate  of  $4,271,500.  That 
compares  with  42  loan  approvals  for  a  total 
of  $1,121,900  m  the  same  1966  periods. 

In  August  last  year.  SBA  loans  approved 
under  the  regular  lending  program  numbered 
seven  for  a  $222,700  toUl. 

CALORE  EXPRESS  TOPS  LIST 

Largest  of  the  Augiist  loan  approvals  was 
a  guaranty  loan  of  $325,000  for  the  Galore 
Express  Co.,  inc.,  of  200  Whitehall  St.,  Pro- 
vidence, a  motor  freight  carrier  employing 
130  f>erfons.  A  guaranty  loan  Is  advanced  by 
a  private  lending  source  with  the  SBA  guar- 
anteeing up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  principal. 

Other  large  loans  Include  two  $150,000 
loans  to  be  made  by  the  SBA  in  participation 
with  banks.  One  of  the  loans  was  approved 
for  Brosco  Motors.  Inc..  doing  business  as 
Executive  Auto  Leasing  and  Rental  at  34 
Kennedy  Plaza.  Providence,  and  employing 
eight  persons.  The  other  was  approved  for 
Hugo  Key  &  Son.  Inc.,  Coggeshall  Ave.,  New- 
port, landscape  architects  employing  39  peo- 
ple. 


Other  August  loan  approvals  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Regular  loans:  Abbott  Laces,  Inc.,  Abbott 
Crossing  Rd..  Coventry,  lace  manufacturer 
employing  32  persons,  $50,000  direct  loon. 
Carl-Ed  Creations,  Inc.,  1006  Charles  St., 
North  Providence,  Jewelry  maker  employing 
seven  persons,  $11,000  direct  loan.  The  Dan- 
ish Silversmith,  Inc.,  1  Washington  Ave.. 
Providence,  precious  metals  casting  and  de- 
signing, employing  16  persons,  $25,000  par- 
ticipation loan. 

OTHER  APPROVALS 

Weldon  H.  Dodge  Co.;  Chapel  St.,  Block 
Island,  construction  firm,  employing  eight 
persons,  $33,000  direct  loan.  Gertz.  Inc.  and 
D  &  G  Realty  Co..  Inc.,  166  Broadway.  Pro- 
vidence, sound  equipment  sales,  employing 
eight.  $70,000  participation  loan.  Raymond 
D.  Handrlgan,  Dtidley  St..  Narragansett, 
wholesale  seafood,  employing  two  persons, 
$15,000  direct  loan.  George  L.  Jackvony.  do- 
ing business  as  Jackvony  Motor  Sales,  6 
Marywood  Lane,  Cximberland,  retail  car 
sales,  employing  four,  $45,000  parUclpatlon 
loan.  Kelly  Labor  of  Providence,  Inc.,  187 
Westminster  Mall,  Providence,  temporary  in- 
dustrial labor  agency,  employing  40  persons, 
$16,000  participation  loan. 

Michelangelo  Estates,  Inc.,  371  Putnam 
Pike,  Smithfleld.  woodworking  shop  employ- 
ing three,  $40,000  direct  loan.  Russell  N. 
Perry.  Douglas  Hook  Rd.,  Chepachet.  service 
station,  employing  six  $8,000  direct  loan. 
The  Square  Rigger  Restatirant.  Inc..  2185 
Broad  St.,  Cranston,  employing  three,  $7,500 
direct  loan.  Wilanru  Displays.  Inc.,  4  Thomas 
St..  Providence,  industrial  displays  manu- 
facturer, employing  four.  $7,500  direct  loan. 

Economic  opportunity  IO€Lns:  Joseph  P. 
Burns,  doing  business  as  Joseph  F.  Bums  Co., 
29  Center  Ave.,  Mlddletown,  antique  restora- 
tions, $7,500  direct  loan.  Jose  J.  Costa,  doing 
business  as  Costa's  Sunoco  Service  Station. 
141  Market  St.,  Warren,  service  station,  em- 
ploying one,  $8,500  direct  loan. 


PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Tom  Wicker's  excel- 
lent column,  published  in  today's  New 
York  Times,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

As  Mr.  Wicker  points  out,  the  purpose 
of  the  proposed  Public  Broadcasting  Act 
of  1967.  now  pending  in  Congress,  is  the 
production  of  excellence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  the  Nation;  The  High  Cost  of 

excsllencb 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  September  25. — Both  houses 
of  Congress  have  passed  somewhat  similar 
public  television  bills,  but  they  have  by  no 
means  settled  the  most  serious  public  tele- 
vision Issues. 

There  are  really  two  of  these.  To  what 
extent  should  the  program  content  of  pub- 
lic television  be  limited  and  controlled?  And 
how   should   public   television   be   financed? 

The  first  of  these  questions  will  be  a  major 
subject  of  the  House-Senate  conference  to 
iron  out  the  differing  versions  of  the  bill. 
Among  the  differences  are  two  amendments 
passed  by  the  House;  the  first  would  prevent 
public  television  stations  from  expressing 
editorial  opinion  and  the  second  surely  would 
limit  the  stations'  freedom  to  present  first- 
quality  entertainment. 

TO  RESOLVE  DrTFERENCES 

The  Senate  conferees  will  resist  these 
amendments  in  the  conference,  which  will 
begin  next  week. 

The  House  ban  on  editorializing  grows  out 


of  the  traditional  American  aversion  to  any- 
thing that  might  make  a  Government  prop- 
aganda machine  possible.  That  aversion  is 
why  the  laudable  central  feature  of  both 
House  and  Senate  public  TV  bills  is  the 
establishment  of  a  nonprofit  corporation  to 
run  the  system  and  to  keep  It  "Insulated" 
from  Government  control. 

the  crippler 

But  to  ban  editorializing  follows  this  fear 
out  the  window.  It  is  not  that  there  Is  all 
that  much  need  for  public  television  sta- 
tions to  advocate  a  position  on  issues;  rather, 
the  ban  is  sure  to  Inhibit  their  willingness 
and  their  ability  to  make  objective,  searching 
presentations  on  public  affairs  and  on  con- 
troversial matters. 

The  maker  of  a  film  documentary  on,  say, 
a  political  campaign  or  on  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam is  sure  to  trim  his  program  to  his  fear 
of  violating  the  prohibition  of  editorial 
views.  If  he  doesn't,  the  stations  may  fear 
to  run  It.  In  the  long  rtm,  public  television 
Will  be  pushed  toward  blandness  and  the 
avoidance  of  controversy,  and  the  nation 
can  already  get  that  kind  of  program  on  the 
commercial  stations — which,  paradoxically. 
can  editorialize  all  they  want  to. 

The  question  of  entertainment  Is  some- 
thing else  The  House  bill  defines  educa- 
tional television  as  being  "primarily  designed 
for  educational  or  cultural  purposes  and  not 
primarily  for  amusement  or  entertainment 
proposes."  Recognizing  that  this  raises  the 
impossible  questions  of  what  entertainment 
is.  and  of  how  it  can  be  distinguished  from 
culture  or  sometimes  even  from  education, 
the  House  committee  went  so  far  as  to 
specify  in  Its  report  that  entertainments  like 
Shakespeare.  Will  Rogers,  and  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  would  be  all  right  on  public  tele- 
vision. 

The  meaning  of  this  is  that  there  Is  going 
to  be  a  lot  of  Shakespeare,  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan and  old  Will  Rogers  movies  on  public 
television,  plus  French  language  and  fiower- 
jjxranging  lessons.  In  fact,  there  is  Just  no 
way  to  make  the  distinction  the  House  tried 
to  make,  and  no  need  even  to  try. 

Again,  the  problem  is  rooted  in  American 
attitudes  There  are  lots  of  Americans  who 
would  not  regard  a  ballet  as  entertainment 
and  who  would  Insist  that  it  was  "culture"; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  same  people  might 
laugh  at.  say,  W.  C.  Fields  without  realizing 
that  Fields  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  Amer- 
ican artists. 

To  permit  ballet  on  public  television  while 
ruling  off  W.  C.  Fields— or  almost  anything 
else — simply  misses  the  point  that  what  is 
needed  is  not  "education"  or  "culture"  or 
even  "entertainment"  but  excellence  in  all 
these  areas. 

To  produce  that  excellence  consistently 
Is  probably  beyond  the  ability  of  the  com- 
mercial networks,  and  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion has  estimated  that  It  will  ultimately 
cost  as  much  as  $100  million  to  $200  million 
for  public  television  to  do  the  Job;  and  that 
is  the  second  of  the  major  unresolved  Issues. 

raising   the    MONET 

Some  of  the  money  can  be  raised  privately; 
some  more  can  be  raised  through  money- 
making  schemes  like  the  Ford  Foundation 
plan  to  devote  to  public  TV  some  of  the 
revenues  of  a  domestic  communications 
satellite;  but  in  the  long  run  most  of  a  sum 
that  size  will  have  to  come  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

President  Johnson  has  promised  to  recom- 
mend a  financing  plan  to  Congress  by  next 
year;  if  it  is  to  realize  the  limitless  poten- 
tial of  public  TV.  that  plan  is  bound  to  re- 
quire Federal  support.  Ultimately,  therefore, 
the  President  and  Congress  and  the  American 
I>eople  all  will  have  to  decide  whether  they 
fear  the  possibility  of  Government  propa- 
ganda more  than  they  want  first-class 
television. 


SUMMER  MUSIC  PROGRAM  FOR 
INNER-CITY  YOUTH 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
summer  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  the  Baltimore  City  Depart- 
ment of  Education  utilized  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965— Public  Law  89-10 — to  im- 
plement an  exploratory  summer  pro- 
gram in  music  for  48  disadvantaged  high 
school  students  from  inner-city  public 
and  parochial  schools. 

Beginning  on  June  28,  6  weeks  of  in- 
tensive musical  Instruction  were  given 
to  these  students,  chosen  on  a  basis  of 
Interest,  aptitude,  and  low  family  income. 
Private  lessons  in  instruments  and  voice, 
performance  practice  with  ensembles, 
and  class  lessons  In  musical  theory  and 
history  were  all  part  of  this  program  of 
professional-level  instruction  In  music. 
The  instructors,  members  of  the  Pea- 
body's  regular  and  preparatory  faculty, 
included  musicians  from  the  Baltimore 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  National  SjTn- 
phony  Orchestra,  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra, and  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
National  Company. 

At  convocations  held  twice  weekly,  the 
students  heard  lectures  and  recitals  by 
such  notable  figures  in  the  musical  world 
as  Shinichi  Suzuki.  Japan's  most  famous 
string  teacher;  the  Claremont  String 
Quartet;  Mr.  A.  Verne  Wilson  of  the 
Portland,  Oreg..  public  schools:  smd 
Roman  Rudnytsky.  member  of  the  Indi- 
ana University  piano  faculty  and  a  par- 
ticipant in  last  year's  Tchaikowsky  Com- 
petition in  Moscow.  Lively  question-and- 
answer  sessions  formed  part  of  each  con- 
vocation, as  the  students  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  meet  the  recitalists. 

The  students  formed  a  chamber  or- 
chestra, a  wind  ensemble,  and  a  choir, 
all  of  which  gave  public  performances 
under  experienced  teacher-conductors  as 
part  of  their  final  convocation,  and  all  of 
which  attained  remarkably  high  per- 
forming levels  despite  their  lack  of  ex- 
perience. The  initial  awe,  and  occasional 
hostility,  at  finding  themselves  in  the 
unfamiliar  environment  of  a  world- 
famous  professional  school  evaporated, 
and  their  attitudes  and  personality  un- 
den^ent  a  marked  change  during  the  6 
weeks,  a  change  noted  by  their  teachers 
in  final  evaluation  reports  The  students' 
own  evaluations,  given  anonymously, 
conveyed  the  same  impression.  Several 
have  expressed  a  wish  to  continue  mu- 
sical instruction  with  a  view  to  a  career, 
and  others  as  an  avocation.  One  partici- 
pant in  the  program  has  been  accepted  as 
a  full-time  degree  student  of  the  con- 
servatory in  the  fall,  and  will  receive  a 
full  scholarship. 

The  Baltimore  City  school  system  Is 
planning  a  followup  program  during  the 
coming  school  year,  to  ascertain  how  this 
experience  has  affected  their  work  in 
other  academic  areas;  and,  whether  their 
new-found  confidence  is  reflected  in  their 
subsequent  school  careers,  as  well  as  to 
estimate  the  effect  on  personality  of  an 
intensive,  though  brief,  exposure  to  the 
discipline  and  effort  of  a  professional 
musical  life.  The  conservatory,  and  the 
supervisory  personnel  from  the  public 
schools  have,  however,  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  this  experimental  program 
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a  success,  and  In  hoping  that  it  may  be 
continued  and  possibly  extended  in  sub- 
sequent iummers.  so  that  a  larger  seg- 
ment of  mnercity  youngsters  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  advantages  offered  by  a 
major  professional  and  artistic  institu- 
tion located  within  the  city  itself. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MILLER  BE- 
FORE      MID-AMERICA       NURSING 
ROME    CONVENTION 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  key- 
note speaker  for  the  Sixth  Annual  Mid- 
America  Nursing   Home   Convention  in 
Chicago,  commencing  September  25.  was 
the    distinguislied    Senator    from    Iowa 
IMr.  Miller].  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  timely  and  important  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A   Senator   Looks  at   Long-Term   Care 
(By  Jack  Miller.  U.S.  Senator  from  Iowa) 
I  am  pleased  and  highly  honored  to  have 
been  askPd  to  make  the  keynote  address  at 
this  splendid  convention. 

Long-term  care  U  the  fastest-growing 
service  industry  In  America  According  to 
reliable  estimates,  there  were  over  twenty- 
thousand  long-term  care  facilities,  with 
nearly  one  million  beds,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year.  Within  the  lust  five  years  there 
has  been  an  Increase  of  forty-percent  In  fa- 
cilities and  seventy  tsercent  in  beds.  Six  hun- 
dred thousand  of  these  one  million  beds  are 
In  licensed  nursing  homes,  and  nearly  half 
of  these  have  been  provided  within  the  last 
Ave  years.  If  trends  continue,  the  number  of 
beds  win  double  by  1975. 

Long-term  care  was  a  82  billion  business 
last  year— 87  percent  privately  owned  and 
operated. 

The  needs  which  have  provided  the  im- 
petus to  this  fanustic  growth  will  surely 
continue  and  expand.  Today  there  are 
twenty-three  mUUon  Americans  receiving 
Social  Security  benefits;  of  these,  eighteen 
million  are  over  slxty-Qve  years  of  age.  in 
another  fifteen  years  the  number  over  slxty- 
flve  will  grow  to  twenty-five  million  Mean- 
while. Science  will  continue  to  add  years 
to  the  life  expectancy  tables.  The  challenge 
is  to  make  these  longer  retirement  periods 
happy,  healthful,  and  meaningful  for  all 
these  older  people.  Basic  to  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge Is  the  answer  to  this  question;  Will 
private  and  non-profit  long-term  care  service 
continue  to  meet  ninety-five  percent  of  the 
needs  of  these  older  people,  or  will  the  fed- 
eral government  try  to  do  It?  I  say  "try." 
because  I  seriouslv  doubt  that  In  a  capitalis- 
tic economic  society  the  federal  government 
Is  capable  of  doing  it — certainly  of  doing  It 
as  well  and  efficiently  as  the  private  and 
non-profit  sectors. 

This  rjues'inn  Is  not  purely  rhetorical.  It 
Is  coldly  practical  for  two  reasons:  First,  half 
the  patients  in  these  private  and  non-profit 
nursing  homes  are  or.  some  kind  of  public 
assistance,  and  many  more  are  under  Medi- 
care. It  Is  understandable  thit  the  taxpay- 
ers, through  their  representatives  In  the 
Congress  and  the  State  legislatures,  will  de- 
mand that  long-term  care  service  be  both 
adequate  and  at  a  rea.sonable  co.=t  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Second,  the  failure  of  Congress  and 
the  State  legislatures,  compounded  by  short- 
sightedness of  some  administrative  officials, 
to  make  provision  for  reasonable  payments 
for  this  service  could  force  the  private  and 
non-profit  facilities  to  close  their  doors  to 
all  except  tho«>e  who  can  make  reasonable 
payments  for  their  service,  or  force  them  to 
go' out  of  business  sltogether.  If  this  hap- 
pened, the  government  would  step  in.  And 


there  are  Indications  that  some  public  offi- 
cials, whose  salaries  are  being  paid  from  tax 
money  collected  from  the  private  sector,  ac- 
tually would  like  to  see  this  happen! 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  Congress.  In  their  mad  rush 
to  rubber-stamp  the  Admimstratlo:i's  Medi- 
care bin.  failed  to  see  to  It  that  adequate  pro- 
vision was  made  for  reimbursing  long-term 
care  facilities  for  their  services,  The  Con- 
gress did.  however,  during  its  deliberations 
on  this  legislation,  m.ike  clear  Its  Intent  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  was  not  to  promulgate  regulations 
setting  quality  standards  for  the  service  to 
ba  provided  under  Medicaid.  Nevertheless, 
the  Department — following  a  one-way  street 
policy— undertook  to  do  so;  but  at  the  same 
time  It  did  not  see  fit  to  Issue  regulations 
setting  standards  for  adequate  reimburse- 
ment to  be  paid  by  the  states  for  such  serv- 
ices to  meet  the  costs  of  complying  with 
these  standards. 

Following  the  testimony  last  March  before 
the  Houde  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by 
your  Stephen  Morns  and  Marvin  Smith,  and 
by  your  able  General  Coun.-cl,  Jack  Pickens, 
the  Department  reU.xed  U.cse  standards  a 
little.  But  the  situation  Is  stiU  far  from  sat- 
isfactory. There  Is  also  the  need  for  official 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  half  of  the  Title 
XIX  patients  residing  In  n  irslng  homes  do 
not  require  Intensive  care,  and  that  a  new 
category  of  long-term  care  should  be  estab- 
lished for  people  requiring  only  a  minimal 
level  of  service. 

The  shortages  of  nurses  and  licensed  prac- 
tical nurses  continues  to  plague  your  indus- 
try—as It  does  the  hospitals.  There  are  l.irge 
numbers  of  practical  nurses  who  do  not  qual- 
ify under  the  Department's  regulations  be- 
cause they  do  not  possess  the  required  formal 
training.  Shortages  being  v/r.at  they  are,  It 
would  seem  prudont  to  allow  examination 
and  certification  of  Individual  practical 
nurses  who.  despite  a  lack  of  formal  train- 
ing, possess  the  capabUlty  of  giving  adequate 
service  to  nursing  home  patients.  The  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  could  develop  and  implement 
such  an  examination  for  certification.  I  have 
taken  up  this  matter  personally  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  have  urged  appropriate  action  during 
the  Committee's  consideration  of  the  House- 
passed  Social  Security  Amendments  bill. 

As  some  of  you  know,  section  126  of  the 
bill  proposes  to  eliminate  the  requirement  of 
repetitious  physician  certification  in  the  case 
of  m-patlent  hospital  services.  There  Is  no 
good  reason  why  this  should  not  also  be 
done  in  the  case  of  nursing  home  services, 
and  the  bill  should  be  amended  accordingly. 
Under  Medicare,  a  person  going  Into  a 
nursing  home  has  to  spend  three  days  In  a 
hospital  first.  If  hospitalization  isn't  really 
needed,  this  Is  a  waste  of  hospital  faculties, 
which  are  already  overcrowded.  The  doctor 
ought  to  have  the  power  to  decide  whether 
the  hospital  can  be  by-passed. 

My  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York,  has  filed  an  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  bUI.  requiring  States,  which 
Include  a  nursing  home  component  In  their 
State  plans,  to  provide  for  a  State  licensing 
system  of  nursing  home  operators.  If  the.se 
operators  were  not  licensed,  then  after  1970 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  would  not  be  able  to 
certify  the  State  plan  to  qualify  for  Title 
XIX  assistance.  States  would  be  required  to 
establish  a  board  of  individuals  representa- 
tive of  the  professions,  occupations,  and  In- 
stitutions directly  concerned  with  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  chronically  111  or  In- 
firm elderly,  as  well  as  of  the  public.  This 
board  would  develop  and  enforce  standards  to 
be  met  by  the  operators  themselves — not  just 
the  homes — before  they  could  be  licensed. 
The  standards  would  be  designed  to  insure 
that  nursing  home  operators  are  Individuals 
well-qualified  by  experience,  training,  and 
character   to  operate  a  nursing  home.  The 


Senator  recently  claimed  that  a  poU  con- 
ducted by  the  periodical  Nursing  Home  Ad- 
mlmstrator  shows  that  a  majority  of  those 
responding  to  the  poll  approve  of  Ucensing 
operators.  He  did  not  indicate  how  broad 
the  poll  was  or  how  many  had  responded. 

The  objectives  of  this  amendment  are 
laudatory  enough,  and  if  you  could  be  sure 
that  theAmerlcan  Nursing  Home  Associ.ition 
and  its  affiliates  had  proper  represcatailon 
on  a  State  Board,  perhaps  some  workable 
standards  could  be  developed.  But  one  won- 
ders why  the  States  cannot  be  left  alone  to 
work  out  this  problem— If  It  is  a  problem— 
for  themselves.  Why  make  it  mandatory 
under  Title  XIX?  There  is  poing  to  be  enough 
trouble  getting  enough  nursing  homes  wish- 
ing to  be  certified,  and  getting  them  certi- 
fied, without  adding  another  hurdle  to  get 
over.  I  haven't  found  any  groundswell  of 
public  opinion  In  my  State  indicating  that 
there  Is  a  problem  over  standards  for  opc:- 
ators,  as  such  to  me°t.  The  concern  has  been 
over  standards  for  the  nursing  homes  them- 
selves. I  am  told  that  our  universities  are  far 
from  agreement  over  the  curricula  for  stu- 
dents wishing  to  specialize  in  nu-siag  home 
administration,  and  it  would  seem  ii  little 
premature  for  this  leglslaUon — unle.s.  per- 
haps. It  could  be  amended  to  take  tiie  man- 
datory requirement  out  of  It.  The  amend- 
ment'would  establish  a  modest  program  of 
matching  federal  grants  to  States  for  the 
training  of  nursing  home  operators,  and  this 
would  seem  to  have  merit. 

But  the  problem  of  reimbursement  Is  still 
the  major  problem,  and  if  this  Isn't  worked 
out  satlsfactorUy.  there  are  going  to  be  a 
great  many  elderly  people  entitled  to  nursing 
hoi-ne  care  who  simply  won't  be  able  to  get 
It.  Tl-ie  failure  of  ti.e  Medicaid  laW.  com- 
pounded by  the  failure  of  the  Department's 
regulations,  to  meet  this  problem  is  deeply 
serious.  In  my  own  stale,  for  example,  wel- 
fare payments  average  only  from  S5  :o  $9  per 
day  for  nursing  home  care;  whereas  tUe  av- 
erage dally  cost  per  patient  among  members 
of  the  Iowa  Nursing  Home  Association  is  S13. 
With  Inflation  continuing  to  boost  the  cost 
of  living,  this  average  daily  cost  is  gJlng  up. 
Nationally,  costs  for  Medicare  patients  are 
$15  to  325,  but  half  the  states  pay  less  than 
$7  for  similar  long-term  care  service.  The 
law  must  be  changed  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
Inequitable  gouge,  and  we  will  do  what  we 
can  about  It. 

For  some  strange  reason,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  mani- 
fested a  neEative  attitude  towards  reimburse- 
ment. I  don't  need  to  tell  you  how  shock- 
ingly inadequate  the  original  formula  was 
under  Medicare  for  payments  over  and  above 
recognized  out  of  pocket  costs.  We  souglit  to 
change  this  by  providing  for  an  aUow-ince 
of  7'2%  of  fair  market  value  (based  on 
Federal  Housing  Administration  appraisals 
pro-rated  according  to  the  proportion  of 
Medicare  patients,  of  course);  and  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  such  an  amendment  last  fall. 
But  pressure  from  the  Department  resulted 
In  changing  the  formula  to  71V  ','c  of  net 
equity— not  nearly  as  adequate  as  the  orig- 
inal Senate-aporoved  ameudm.ent.  but  far 
better  than  the  original  formula  provision 
of  the  regulations. 

Nest  the  Department  sought  to  compel 
funding  of  depreciation  allowances  used  la 
computing  relmburseable  costs.  They  did  this 
by  Including  a  provision  In  the  Administra- 
tion's Social  Security  Amendments  bill  (H.R. 
5710)  to  the  effect  that  depreciation  would 
be  includable  in  the  computation  of  "reason- 
able cost"  for  reimbursement,  but  only  If 
the  amount  of  money  received  from  such 
depreciation  reimbursement  was  set  aside  in 
a  fund  frr  evpnttial  capital  exiiienditures  in 
accordance  with  decisions  of  state  planning 
agencies.  Representing  the  American  Nursing 
Home  Association  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Co.nimittee  which  held  hearings  on  this  bill. 
Mr.   Stephen   Morris   argued    quite   properly 
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that  private  and  non-profit  nursing  homes 
are  of  a  non-governmental  character  whose 
existence  has  not  been  traceable  to  the  in- 
vestment of  public  monies;  that  It  is  con- 
trary to  both  principles  of  accounting  and 
basic  American  principles  of  free  enterprise 
to  require  such  funding  of  depreciation.  In 
answer  to  the  Department's  justification  for 
such  a  requirement,  namely:  to  prevent  un- 
necessary duplication  and  inefficient  use  of 
health  care  facilities  and  eqiiipment.  Mr. 
Morris  well  pointed  out  that  nursing  homes 
do  not  use.  let  alone  compete  for.  costly  and 
highly  specialized  equipment.  Secretary 
Gardner,  himself,  testified  that  "None  of  us 
wishes  to  see  these  Federal  funds  utilized  in 
competitive  drives  to  put  (in  expensive 
equipment)  .  .  .  regardless  of  practical  re- 
quirements." But  Mr.  Morris  repeated  that 
Q5''c  of  the  nursing  homes  do  not  receive, 
much  less  compete  for.  Federal  funds  nor  for 
public  monies. 

Fortunately,  when  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  came  out  with  Its  own  bill  (HJl. 
12080),  It  dropped  the  provision  for  funding 
of  depreciation.  But  this  doesn't  mean  that 
the  Department  has  given  up  on  the  Idea. 

The  new  bill  makes  no  change  In  the  pres- 
ent reimbursement  formula  under  Medicare, 
and  It  does  nothing  about  the  reimburse- 
ment under  Medicaid  either.  The  Depart- 
ment's position  Is  that  It  Is  "too  early"  to  tell 
what  ought  to  be  done  about  the  reimburse- 
ment, problem,  and  the  House-passed  bill 
provides  In  Section  402  for  experimental  pro- 
grams In  a  small  number  of  selected  nursing 
homes  to  devise  an  improved  formula.  How- 
ever, this  Is  not  a  realistic  or  fair  position — 
especially  when  ample  evidence  Is  available 
that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  prevent  loss 
to  the  Industry.  If  it  was  some  Administra- 
tive official's  own  money  that  was  being  lost 
through  an  adequate  reimbursement.  I  am 
sure  he  wouldn't  think  It  was  "too  early"  to 
do  something  about  It. 

I  still  believe  the  amendment  we  passed  In 
the  Senate  last  fall  Is  the  fairest  approach. 
This  recognized  that  the  use  of  capital  repre- 
sents a  cost;  that  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  facility  (based  on  a  government  ap- 
praisal) is  a  sound  method  for  computing 
capital:  and  that  the  rate  of  return  on  such 
capital  should  take  into  account  the  need  for 
replacement  of  plant  and  equipment,  mod- 
ernization and  growth,  and  the  payment  of  a 
return  to  the  investor  comparable  to  that 
customarily  paid  investors  In  public  utility 
securities.  Moreover.  I  fall  to  see  how  any 
provider  of  long-term  service  could  make 
very  much  money  out  of  such  a  formul.a — es- 
pecially when,  as  I  have  previously  pointed 
out.  tlie  rate  of  return  on  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  facility  Is  only  proportional  to 
the  number  of  Medicare  patient  days  com- 
pared to  the  total  number  of  patient  days 
for  which  service  Is  provided. 

I  know  there  are  many  who  believe  that  a 
nursing  home  operator  who  has  risked  much 
of  his  own  capital  in  a  nursing  home  should 
be  given  a  break  over  an  operator  who  has 
Invested  only  a  little  of  his  own  capital  and 
borrowed  the  rest.  The  present  "net  equity" 
formula  does  this.  The  original  Senate 
amendment  would  not  do  so  directly:  but  In- 
asmuch as  Interest  on  Indebtedness  Is  not  a 
reimbursable  cost,  the  payment  of  lyi^Tc  on 
the  fair  market  value  of  a  facility  would 
mean  that  the  high  Investment  operator 
would  keep  most  of  It;  whereas  the  low  In- 
vestment operator  would  have  to  pay  out 
some  of  It  In  the  form  of  Interest  payments 
on  his  mortgage. 

If  the  fair  market  value  approach  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  question  Is  what  would  be 
obtainable  that  would  be  an  improvement 
over  what  we  now  have.  Some  of  the  hospitals 
have  reacted  favorably  to  the  Idea  of  re- 
imbursement on  a  regular  "per  diem"  basis. 
This  has  the  great  virtue  of  simplicity,  avoid- 
ing all  manner  of  bookkeeping  and  cost  ac- 
counting needed  to  comply  with  the  present 
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law  What  we  have  now  Is,  Indeed,  such  a 
profound  system  that  hardly  anyone  under- 
stands It — and  worst  of  all  It  Is  Inadequate. 
To  Insure  that  the  "per  diem"  method  would 
not  subsidize  inefficient  operations,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  set  some  kind  of  standard — 
such  as  the  "average  per  diem  "  costs  pre- 
vailing In  a  locality,  which  has  been  In  wide- 
spread use  by  Blue  Cross  plans  around  the 
country.  I  recognize  that  there  are  always 
problems  In  determining  prevailing  rates  In  a 
locality.  For  example,  I  am  advised  that  In 
the  Los  Angeles  area  there  are  two  nursing 
homes  located  near  each  other,  both  quali- 
fied as  an  extended  care  facility,  and  the  cost 
in  one  home  Is  $17  per  day  and  in  the  other 
$38  per  day.  This  difference  doesn't  neces- 
sarily reflect  dlfl'erence  in  efficiency.  Permis- 
sion for  supplementation  might  be  an  an- 
swer. And  another  answer  would  be  to  rec- 
ognize different  classes  of  care  and  establish 
per  diems  with  respect  to  each  class. 

In  concliislon.  I  would  like  to  add  a  word 
of  praise  to  this  Association  for  its  active  and 
continuing  Interest  in  making  life  more 
meaningful  for  the  elderly — an  Interest 
which  extends  far  beyond  the  arena  of  self- 
Interest.  For  example,  your  President.  Ed 
Walker,  saw  fit  to  testify  before  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  only  last 
week.  The  subject  was  S.  276.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish, under  the  Administration  on  Aging,  an 
Older  Americans  Community  Service  Pro- 
gram. Under  this  program,  many  able-bodied 
older  Americans  would  serve  other  but  in- 
capacitated older  Americans — an  "elderly- 
helplng-the-elderly"  Idea.  In  endorsing  the 
program.  President  Walker  asked  that  the 
program  be  permitted  to  take  place  in  all 
long-term  care  facilities.  He  well  pointed  out 
that  the  program  is  directed  at  the  Individ- 
ual patient — not  the  facility— and  that  Its 
benefits  to  patients  from  personal  and  per- 
sonalized ser%-lces  through  such  a  Corps  of 
Senior  Citizens  would  make  their  lives  much 
more  worthwhile. 

This  testimony  of  your  President  In  sup- 
port of  the  Older  Americans  Community 
Service  Program  was  given  a  week  ago  today. 
Two  days  later,  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
carried  a  story  reporting  that  the  Adminis- 
tration, In  what  was  termed  a  "complete  re- 
versal of  policy",  had  announced  that  It  was 
going  ahead  with  an  Older  Americans  Com- 
munity Service  Program,  which  It  already  had 
the  authority  to  establish,  and  so  It  would  be 
unnecessary  for  any  legislative  action.  All  I 
caji  say  Is  that  If  the  President  read  Ed 
Walker's  statement.  I  can  understand  why 
action  was  so  promptly  forthcoming.  Now.  If 
only  the  White  House  will  read  what  Ed  has 
to  say  about  reimbursement! 

It  Is  good  to  be  with  you.  My  best  wishes 
for  a  successful  convention.  And  be  assured 
of  my  desire  to  continue  to  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  with  the  members  of  an  Industry, 
whose  national  and  state  associations  are 
matching  their  opportunity  for  service  with 
their  acceptance  of  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide the  best  service  possible. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION TAKES  THE  EKISTICAL  AP- 
PROACH 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  most  encour- 
aging article  entitled  "Ne-w  Freeway- 
Theory  Tested,"  ■Rhich  appeared  in  the 
Washineton  Post  on  Sunday.  September 
24.  under  the  byline  of  Wolf  von  Eckardt. 

The  article  describes  how  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  taken  a  rev- 
olutionary step  in  signing  a  $4.8  million 
comprehensive  planning  contract  for 
highway  development  with  the  city  of 
Baltimore. 


The  distinctive  feature  of  this  contraict 
is  that  it  protldes  for  broad-gage  plan- 
ning by  a  "design  concept  team"  which 
would  include  architects,  city  planners, 
sociologists,  and  economists,  as  well  as 
highway  engineers.  In  the  words  of  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Alan  S.  Boyd: 

All  of  the  environmental  skills  avaUable 
■will  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  design  of  a 
highway  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  purpose  of  this  comprehensive  ap- 
proach will  be  to  help  make  freeways 
adjust  to  cities,  rather  than  vice  versa. 
So  often  in  the  past  it  has  seemed  that 
the  approach  of  the  highway  builders  in 
cities  was  to  "just  go  crashing  through," 
as  a  Transportation  Department  spokes- 
man is  quoted  as  saying.  However,  it  is 
becoming  patently  clear  that  uncoordi- 
nated freeway  construction  can  create 
more  urban  problems  than  they  solve, 
particularly  when  they  displace  more 
people  than  can  be  provided  for  in  de- 
cent, alternative  housing. 

Mr.  President.  I  applaud  this  new  ap- 
proach by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  I  hope  it  will  establish  a 
successful  pattern  of  urban  highway  de- 
velopment that  will  be  copied  many  times 
over  in  every  other  major  city  across  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  article  cited  above  from  the 
September  24  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Baltimore   Plan   Aimid   at   Saving    Crms — 

Nfw  Freeway  Theory  Te.sted 

(By  Wolf  VoD  Eckardt) 

The  Department  of  Transportation  took  a 
revolutionary  first  step  yesterday  to  adjust 
freeways  to  cities  rather  than  tear  up  cities 
to  let  the  freeways  through. 

Transportation  signed  a  84.8-mllllon 
planning  contract  for  Baltimore  under 
which  a  "design  concept  team"  of  archi- 
tects, city  planners,  sociologists  and  econo- 
mists. In  addition  to  highways  engineers,  will 
design  the  city's  Interstate  highways. 

The  team  hopes  not  only  to  integrate  free- 
way design  with  over-all  city  planning  but 
to  avoid  large-scale  displacement  of  p>eople 
and  the  disruption  of  neighborhoods  and 
destruction  of  worthy  old  buildings. 

The  move  may  end  a  ten-year  conflict 
over  freeways  In  Baltimore  and  promises  to 
resolve  similar  hassles  In  major  cities. 

The  team  also  will  seek  ways  to  use  free- 
way construction  to  create  new  housing, 
community  centers  and  parks  along  the 
route   and   to   erLhance  the   city  In   general. 

A  Transportation  Department  spokesman 
added  that  while  the  cheapest  way  to  bring 
a  freeway  Into  the  city  "Is  Just  to  go  crash- 
ing through."  It  Is  actually  more  expensive — 
socially  and  otherwise  In  the  long  run. 

Other  cities,  notably  Washington.  Detroit, 
Chicago.  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans,  are 
sure  to  press  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion for  money  to  finance  a  similar  ap- 
proach. 

Transportation  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  are  likely  to  respond  favorably  because 
In  these  and  other  cities  the  11-year-old, 
851-blUlon  Interstate  Highway  program  due 
to  be  completed  in  1972.  Is  badly  stuck. 

The  Federal  Government  pays  90  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  Interstate  highways.  As  long 
as  41.000  miles  were  built  out  in  the  open 
country  and  highways  In  the  city  were 
routed  through  deteriorating  Industrial  areas 
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and  Negro  sluma,  the  program  ran  relatively 
smoothly. 

But  as  the  freeways  were  jwlaed  at  the  ex- 
pensive dorwntown  centers  and  white  resi- 
dential areas,  Uouble  began  to  mount.  Many 
mayors  and  city  planners  now  say  that  reck- 
lees  freeway  construction  contributes  to  the 
urban  crisis,  because  freeways  often  displace 
more  low-Income  people  than  urban  renewal 
without  paying  relocation  costs. 

For  these  reasons  San  Francisco,  for  In- 
stance, shocked  by  the  ugly  elevated  freeway 
that  cuts  off  Market  Street  from  the  Bay, 
resisted  the  90  per  cent  Federal  carrot  and 
refused  to  build  any  more  downtown  free- 
ways. 

OELAT     IN     WASHINGTON 

In  Washington,  citizen  opposition  con- 
tinues to  delay  construction  of  the  North 
Central  Freeway.  A  new,  comprehensive  de- 
sign approach,  such  as  now  approved  for 
Baltimore,  planners  say,  might  overcome 
much  opposition  by  providing  low-Income 
"alr-rlghts"  housing  for  displaced  people  and 
save  such  neighborhoods  as  Broolcland  and 
Takoma  Park. 

Walter  Washington,  this  city's  new 
"mayor."  Is  known  to  favor  such  an  approach. 

The  Baltimore  design  concept  was  first 
proposed  by  architect  Archibald  C.  Rogers 
and  other  architects  when  it  was  apparent 
that  the  freeway  program  was  halted  by  a 
bitter  controversy. 

Maryland  State  Highway  director  Jerome 
B.  Wolff  responded  favorably  to  the  idea. 
Formation  of  a  design  team  was  delayed  be- 
cause several  Baltimore  engineering  flrms 
objected  to  placing  architects  In  charge, 
ownrcs   in   chargx 

With  their  objections  overcome,  architect 
Nathaniel  Owlngs  of  San  Francisco,  who  also 
Is  redesigning  Washington's  Mall  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  has  been  put  in  charge. 

Under  his  direction.  Transportation  Secre- 
tary Alan  S.  Boyd  said  yesterday,  Baltimore 
will  be  the  first  city  where  "all  of  the  en- 
vironmental skills  available  will  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  design  of  a  highway  from  the 
very  beginning." 

"With  early  planmng  consideration  of  the 
highway's  social,  economic,  historic  and 
functional  Impact,"  he  added,  "this  will  be- 
come not  Just  a  road  through  the  city  but  an 
Integral  part  of  the  city." 

Boyd  predicted  It  "may  well  set  a  pattern 
for  designing  urban  highways  across  the 
Nation." 

The  Interstate  system  within  Baltimore's 
city  limits  consists  of  23.9  miles  and  Includes 
Interstate  83,  95  and  70N. 

Owlnga*  team  will  consider  the  location  as 
well  as  the  development  potential  of  these 
highways.  It  also  will  study  the  city's  mass 
transit  and  commercial  transportation  prob- 
lems. The  work  Is  expected  to  take  two  years. 


RESTORATION  OF  HISTORICAL 
BUILDINGS  IN  ST.  MARY'S  CITY, 
MD. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President, 
Maryland  Is  a  State  fortunately  endowed 
with  many  landmarks  of  interest  to  the 
tourist.  Many  are  Important  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  and  of  the  Nation. 

One  such  place  Is  St.  Mary's  City,  the 
first  settlement  In  the  State  of  Maryland. 
It  was  founded  In  1634.  In  1934,  the 
Maryland  Tercentenary  Commission  un- 
dertook an  acurate  restoration  of  several 
of  the  buildings  in  St.  Mary's  City. 

In  1966,  a  permanent  commission  was 
created  to  undertake  a  larger  and  more 
general  restoration  and  preservation 
project  in  St.  Mary's  City.  At  present, 
this  commission,  known  as  the  St.  Mary's 
City  Commission.  Is  actively  seeking  both 


Federal  and  State  funds  for  land  pur- 
chase and  other  capital  improvements. 
The  very  able  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion is  Gen.  Robert  E.  Hogaboom,  a  re- 
tired marine. 

On  Sunday,  September  22,  1967,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  published  a  feature  arti- 
cle by  Earl  Arnett  detailing  the  activities 
of  the  St.  Mary's  City  Commission. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

St.  Mahys  Crry — One  or  Those  Quiet 

Places 

(By  Earl  Arnett) 

St.  Marys  City  In  southern  Maryland  Is 
one  of  those  quiet  places  with  loud  signifi- 
cance often  overlooked  In  an  age  where  ex- 
aggeration and  overstatement  seem  the  rule. 
The  first  capital  of  the  State.  It  is  one  of  the 
first  places  In  the  world  where  religious  tol- 
eration was  a  recognized  principle  backed 
both  by  gubernatorial  desire,  and  by  legis- 
lation. 

Even  the  countryside  seems  conducive  to 
the  peacefulness  one  associates  with  toler- 
ance. Its  beauty  Is  subdued,  a  mixture  of 
smooth,  silvery-blue  water,  rolling  fields,  trees 
and  views  across  the  St.  Marys  River,  where 
the  land  on  the  other  side  Is  sometimes  hazy 
and  almost  mysterious.  Because  of  a  benev- 
olent providence  the  atmosphere  has  not 
been  tainted  with  beer  cans  and  honky  tonks, 
but  Is  much  the  same  as  when  the  first 
Marylanders  built  there  In  1634. 

The  only  tangible  evidence  of  their  efforts 
now  are  two  Seventeenth  Century  buildings 
called  docker's  Fancy  and  Leigh  House,  and 
the  reconstructed  brick  State  House  built 
by  the  Maryland  Tercentenary  Commission 
of  1934.  On  the  second  fioor  of  the  latter 
building  are  the  offices  of  yet  another  com- 
mission dedicated  to  the  "preservation  and 
development  of  historic  St.  Marys  City." 

TO    CELEBRATE    HISTORY 

This  group,  called  St.  Marys  City  Commis- 
sion, composed  of  seven  members  and  a  two- 
man  staff,  also  has  a  history  It  began  with 
the  Tercentenary  Commission,  which  was 
established  by  the  General  Assembly  and 
appointed  by  Governor  Albert  C.  Ritchie  to 
celebrate  the  300-year  history  of  Maryland. 
After  the  celebration  another  commission 
was  appointed  to  supervise  the  reconstructed 
State  House  and  its  small  grounds  In  St. 
Marys  City. 

In  Its  outline  plan,  the  present  commis- 
sion characterizes  the  period  from  1934  to 
1965  as  follows:  "In  time  this  Commission 
became  Inactive,  and  the  affairs  of  the  me- 
morial fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  caretaker 
who,  with  little  financial  support  and  a  mere 
retainer  fee,  faithfully  cared  for  the  buUd- 
Ing  and  the  grounds."  The  caretaker  was 
John  Lancaster,  now  retired,  who  was  con- 
vinced that  the  city  would  become  "another 
Williamsburg." 

In  1965  another  commission,  created  by 
the  Legislature  and  headed  by  Senator  Louise 
Gore.  (R..  Montgomery  county)  worked  for 
twelve  months  "to  study  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  restoring  historic  St.  Marys 
City."  This  Interim  commission  recom- 
mended the  present  permanent  commission 
which  was  created  In  1966.  Thus  the  present 
commission  Is  the  fourth  since  1934.  To  date. 
It  has  not  recommended  the  establishment 
of  another  commission. 

BETOND    198  5 

Gen.  Robert  E.  Hogaboom,  a  retired  ma- 
rine. Is  the  chairman  of  the  St.  Marys  City 
Commission.  He  and  his  group  submitted  an 
outline  last  March  which  called  for  a  master 
plan  and  divided  efforts  to  preserve  and  re- 


store St.  Marys  City  Into  phases,  projected 
from  the  present  to  1985  and  beyond.  This 
year,  according  to  the  general,  the  commis- 
sion has  asked  for  about  $180,000  for  "capi- 
tal improvements,"  of  which  $120,000  Is  for 
the  acquisition  of  land. 

Most  of  the  land  on  which  the  historic 
city  Is  located  Is  divided  among  about  twenty 
private  owners.  The  commission  wants  to 
buy  "about  700  acres  Immediately,"  and 
General  Hogaboom  estimates  that  the  cost 
will  be  well  over  a  million  dollars. 

The  general  says  that  the  commission  Is 
"actively  seeking  Federal  money,  gifts  and 
grants  '  to  help  finance  development  efforts. 
It  Is  his  personal  position  that  the  State  has 
"a  real  obligation"  to  acquire  the  land  nad 
that  grants  should  be  obtained  to  finance 
research  und  reconstruction. 

General  Hogaboom  foresees  that  the  "grad- 
ual development  of  St.  Marys  City  will  ex- 
tend over  a  period  of  50  years."  He  estimates 
that  It  will  take  several  years  for  historians, 
archaeologists  and  architects  to  determine 
exactly  where  original  buildings  were  lo- 
cated, to  reconstruct  their  plans  and  to  sta- 
bilize the  foundations.  But  he  says  that 
after  preliminaries,  "within  the  next  ten 
years  Maryland  should  have  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  historical  districts  In  the  country 
to  visit." 

ONE    SERIOUS   MISTAKE 

The  chairman  of  the  commission  speaks 
with  enthusiasm  and  obvious  dedication 
about  excavations,  land  purchases,  research 
and  mistakes  in  other  attempts  to  restore 
early  American  towns.  He  believes,  for  ex- 
ample, that  WllUamsburg  made  "one  very 
serious  mistake"  by  thinking  "only  In  terms 
of  the  historic  area  to  be  preserved"  and  not 
In  adjoining  areas  where  thousands  of  visitors 
would  have  to  be  accommodated  and  where 
"life  is  going  to  carry  on." 

But  some  members  of  the  commission  and 
others  Interested  In  the  deve'.opment  of  St. 
Marys  county  like  Arthur,  known  as  Buck, 
Briscoe,  chairman  of  the  county's  Economic 
Development  Commission,  are  concerned 
about  the  pace  of  the  commission's  efforts. 
They  are  not  confident  that  the  State  will 
always  support  such  a  project  and  are  not 
sure  that  St.  Marys  City  should  become  an- 
other W^illiamsburg. 

Such  people  place  particular  Importance 
on  the  establishment  of  what  the  commis- 
sion's outline  plan  labels  "an  appropriate 
shrine  commemorative  of  peace  and  re- 
ligious tolerance."  Preliminary  steps  have  al- 
ready been  taken  toward  a  design  for  such  a 
memorial.  Its  proponents  believe  that  It  will 
emphasize  the  genuine  significance  of  the 
city  as  the  first  place  In  the  New  World  where 
religious  tolerance  was  both  practiced  and 
made  Into  law. 

ASSURANCE    OF    TOLER.\TION 

Historical  records  indicate  that  many  of 
the  colonlste  who  first  came  to  Maryland  did 
so  out  of  a  desire  to  worship  In  their  own 
manner.  In  1678  Charles  Calvert,  third  Lord 
Baltimore,  wrote  that  If  the  colonists  had 
not  had  some  assurance  that  toleration  woxild 
be  established  by  law,  "In  all  probability  this 
province  had  never  been  planted." 

Before  the  first  colonists  left  England  In 
1634,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore  Instructed 
his  brother,  Leonard  Oalvert.  that  to  preserve 
harmony  among  the  passengers  of  the  Ark 
and  the  Dove.  Catholics  should  worship  as 
privately  as  possible,  shotild  not  engage  In 
religious  discussions  and  should  treat  the 
Protestants  with  Justice. 

Religious  toleration  was  a  practice  In  St. 
Marys  City,  but  the  colony's  assembly  re- 
solved In  1649  to  make  the  practice  law.  The 
result  was  the  Act  Concerning  Religion, 
sometimes  known  as  the  Toleration  Act. 
Part  of  that  act  read  as  follows: 

"...  that  noe  person  or  psons  whatsoever 
within  this  Province,  or  the  Islands,  Ports, 
Harbors.   Creekes,   or   havens   thereunto   be- 
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longing  professing  to  believe  In  Jesus  Christ, 
shall  from  henceforth  bee  any  wales  troubled. 
Molested  or  discountenanced  for  or  in  respect 
of  his  or  her  religion  nor  In  the  free  exercles 
thereof  within  this  Province  or  the  Islands 
thereunto  belonging  nor  any  way  compelled 
to  the  belelfe  or  exercise  of  any  other  Reli- 
gion against  his  or  her  consent,  soe  as  they 
be  not  unfalthfull  to  the  Lord  Proprietary, 
or  molest  or  conspire  against  the  civil  Gov- 
ernment established  or  to  bee  established  in 
this  Province  vnder  him  or  his  heires." 

SOMETHING    EXTRAORDINARY 

That  act  was  later  to  be  repealed,  to  be 
reenacted  and  to  endure  all  the  vagaries  to 
which  such  laws  are  subject.  But  when  one 
considers  the  date  of  the  legislation  and  the 
general  state  of  religious  tolerance  in  Europe, 
one  begins  to  recognize  that  the  colonists  In 
little  St.  Marys  City  had  done  something 
extraordinary. 

And  yet  even  now  the  city  has  not  been 
declared  a  national  historic  site,  a  fact  Gen- 
eral Hogaboom  labels  'beyond  my  compre- 
hension." 

Thus  it  would  appear  that.  In  St.  Marys 
City,  Maryland  has  not  only  the  remains  of 
a  Seventeenth  Century  city,  the  third  oldest 
contlnuoxis  settlement  In  British  America, 
but  the  significant  beginning  of  something 
more  Intangible  and  perhaps  more  valuable — 
freedom  of  religion.  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
some  declare  this  city  has  a  legitimate  claim 
to   national   and    international   significance. 

One  would  hope  that  those  responsible  for 
the  "preservation  and  development"  of  the 
historic  city  will  give  due  and  creative  con- 
sideration to  this  achievement  of  the  spirit. 


ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an 
Improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  prograjns, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  entered 
into  yesterday,  it  Is  my  imderstanding 
that  we  are  to  vote  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son] not  later  than  2:30. 

If  there  are  any  Senators  who  wish  to 
discuss  that  amendment.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  them.  If  not.  and  I  see  no  one 
asking  for  recognition.  I  wish  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  who 
desires  to  speak  in  connection  with  an- 
other aspect  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
senior  colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  title 
II  of  the  pending  measure,  the  proposed 
Emergency  Employment  Act.  Title  n 
would  authorize  $2.5  billion  In  financial 
assistance  to  public  and  private  agencies, 
during  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969,  to  pro- 
^•Ide  jobs  for  poor  residents  of  slum  ghet- 
tos and  economically  distressed  rural 
areas.  Effectively  implemented  and  ad- 
ministered, this  program  could  put  a 
half  million  people  to  work  within  the 
next  2  years  in  such  fields  as  health, 
public  safety,  education,  recreation, 
streets,  parks  and  municipal  main- 
tenance, housing  and  neighborhood  im- 
provement, conservation  and  rural  de- 
velopment and  beautiflcation.  Most  of  the 
people  which  this  emergency  program 
seeks  to  help  are  those  who,  because  of 


inadequate  education  and  work  experi- 
ence, have  been  unable  to  obtain  work. 

There  is  a  demonstrably  urgent  need 
for  this  program.  According  to  a  series 
of  intensive  surveys  made  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  November  1966, 
nearly  1  year  ago,  the  unemployment 
rate  in  slum  areas  of  eight  cities,  includ- 
ing Philadelphia  in  my  own  Common- 
wealth, was  about  10  percent,  almost 
three  times  the  national  average.  These 
figures  were  based  on  the  traditional  sta- 
tistical concept  of  unemployment  uti- 
lized by  the  Department  of  Labor.  Under 
a  more  realistic  subemployment  meas- 
ure, the  rate  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
was  33.9  percent.  In  more  meaningful 
terms,  nearly  one  out  of  three  slimi  resi- 
dents is  either  out  of  work  entirely,  is 
working  ceasonally.  or  only  i^art  time,  or 
has  a  job  paying  wages  below  the  gen- 
erally accepted  poverty  level  of  $3,000. 

The  North  Philadelphia  depressed  area 
has  the  dubious  distinction  of  having  an 
unemployment  rate  that  e.xceeds  the 
average  of  the  seven  other  cities  surveyed 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  Using  the 
traditional  index.  13.2  percent  of  the  98.- 
592  residents  of  North  Philadelphia  are 
unemployed.  Under  the  more  realistic 
subemployment  index,  the  rate  is  34.2 
percent. 

Citing  these  and  other  statistics  In  a 
wire  to  me  on  September  21,  the  very 
able  and  compassionate  district  attorney 
of  Philadelphia,  Arlen  Specter,  termed 
them  "almost  overwhelming."  In  view  of 
Mr,  Specter's  firsthand  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  Philadelphia's  slums.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  appropriate  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  to  read  his  telegi-am  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

District  Attorney  Specter  says  as  fol- 
lows : 

As  a  fellow  Phlladelphlan  I  know  you  share 
my  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  city. 
Some  of  the  unemployment  statistics,  how- 
ever, are  almost  overwhelming.  For  example, 
estimates  are  that  nearly  66,000  Negroes  are 
unemployed  and  another  200,000  earn  less 
than  $60  a  week.  A  report  by  US.  Secretary 
of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  last  year  put  Phila- 
delphia's combined  unemployment  and  sub- 
employment  total  in  the  Philadelphia  slun^s 
at  a  startling  45  percent.  In  March  of  this 
year  another  survey  by  U.S.  Secretary  of  La- 
bor Willard  Wirtz  estimated  unemployment 
among  non-whites  In  Philadelphia  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  19  at  36-40  percent. 

It  Is  not  possible  for  our  tirban  centers  to 
pull  themselves  up  by  their  boot.straps  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  longer  we  postpone  the  prescrip- 
tion the  worse  the  disease  and  decay  will  be- 
come. 

I  consider  it  vital  for  the  health  and  sta- 
bility of  Philadelphia  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
approve  S.  2388  as  reported  out  of  Com- 
mittee. This  bin  provides  $2  25  billion  to  con- 
tinue programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  the  next  two  years.  It  also 
calls  for  a  special  appropriation  of  $2  5  billion 
for  emergency  employment  In  slum  areas  In 
such  fields  as  health,  recreation,  education 
and  beautlficatlon. 

This  special  employment  program  would 
make  available  200,000  new  Jobs  In  1968  for 
the  unemployed  of  which  Philadelphia's 
share  should  be  several  thousand. 

Approval  of  S  2388  will  provide  funds  for 
needed  Jobs  In  the  slums,  expansion  of  the 
Day  Care  Program,  a  small  business  and  tech- 
nical assistance  program,  help  for  the  mi- 
grant workers,  an  expanded  VISTA  program, 
and  assistance  for  the  rehabilitation  of  slum 
areas. 


We  must  have  Increased  Federal  assistance 
if  we  are  to  get  Philadelphia  moving  towards 
a  solution  of  its  problems  while  the  Innova- 
tive proposals  and  administration  of  the 
projects  should  be  left  In  the  hands  of  local 
people  who  have  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
problems.  The  funds  for  these  efforts  simply 
must  come  from  the  Federal  Government. 
S.  2388  Is  a  strong  step  towards  providing 
the  increased  appropriations  we  need  and  I 
hope  you  will  give  it  your  strong  support. 

Several  factors  account  for  these 
shockingly  high  rates  of  unemployment 
in  our  big  cities  and  in  certain  rural 
areas:  inadequate  education,  lack  of  job 
skills,  police  records,  racial  discrimina- 
tion, broken  homes,  narcotics  addiction, 
and  despair.  However,  as  Dr.  Hai'old  L. 
Sheppard  pointed  out  in  a  study  for  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty,  which  is  chaired 
by  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania; 

Inadequate  and  inferior  education  and 
training  are  obviously  the  deep,  underlying 
elements  In  this  situation. 

The  endence  is  clear,  Mr.  President.  A 
significant  percentage  of  residents  of 
city  slums  and  rural  areas  are  either  out 
of  work  or.  because  of  their  personal 
situations,  have  jobs  which  pay  poverty 
wages.  This  is  an  undeniable  fact  despite 
the  low  nationwide  unemployment  rate. 

Compassion  for  our  fellow  citizens 
impels  us,  in  my  opinion,  to  offer  a  help- 
ing hand.  These  persons  need  a  chance 
for  meaningful  work. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  am  fully  con- 
scious of  the  limitations  and  imperfec- 
tions of  the  proposed  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act.  But  the  shocking  evidence 
adduced  by  recent  Labor  Department 
surveys  and  my  recent  firsthand  look  at 
life  In  some  of  tlie  ghettos  In  my  Com- 
monwealth have  continced  me  of  the 
urgent  need  for  an  emergency  program 
along  the  lines  of  title  n  of  the  pending 
bill. 

While  supporting  title  n.  I  want  to 
make  it  unmistakably  clear,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  do  not  regai-d  it  as  a  panacea. 
Considering  the  desperate  straits  of  the 
hard-core  unemployed,  I  realize  that  this 
program  will  not,  in  many  instances,  lead 
to  the  maximum  of  self-support  and  eco- 
nomic independence,  But.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  a  chance  to  create  200,000  jobs 
in  the  present  fiscal  year.  Compare  this 
figure  with  the  results  of  all  the  federal- 
ly supported  manpower  programs  en- 
acted over  the  past  6  years.  In  mid-1967. 
290,000  people  were  enrolled  in  these  sev- 
eral and  varied  programs.  Even  this  pro- 
posed Emergency  Employment  Act  is  de- 
signed to  reach  only  500,000  persons  in 
two  years,  almost  one-sixth  of  the  poten- 
tial clientele  for  public  service  employ- 
ment programs. 

Properly  conceived  and  implemented, 
this  program  can  result  In  meaningful 
employment  opportimities.  This  Is  es- 
pecially true  if  private  enterprise  is  per- 
mitted significant  participation.  I  would 
like  to  see  title  II  clarified  in  this  respect, 
Mr.  President.  Accordingly,  I  am  draft- 
ing an  amendment  which  I  may  offer  if 
the  appropriate  occasion  presents  itself 
later  this  week.  One  cannot  expect  pri- 
vate employers  to  rush  forward  to  offer 
jobs  to  people  ■without  the  requisite  skills. 
The  cost  of  rehabilitating  these  persons 
and  providing  them  with  needed  support- 
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Ive  services  prevents  private  employers 
from  hiring  them.  I  would  like  to  see 
title  II  provide  appropriate  Incentives  to 
encourage  private  employers  to  hire  the 
hard-core  unemployed.  I  believe  that  this 
la  one  of  the  implicit  intents  of  title  n, 
but  I  hope  to  spell  It  out  in  the  amend- 
ment which  I  am  preparing.  The  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
and  the  out-of-school  phase  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program 
serve  as  precedents  for  such  incentives. 
By  permitting  significant  private  enter- 
prise participation,  we  can,  I  believe, 
avert  the  possibility  that  this  emergency 
employment  program  will  consist  mostly 
of  make  work  projects. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  this 
emergency  program  to  bring  economic 
independence  to  every  one  of  its  bene- 
ficiaries. Not  everyone  will  be  hired  by 
private  employers  for  vocational  reha- 
bilitation and  development.  Faced  with 
the  alternative  of  complete  deprivation 
or  continued  living  on  the  dole,  I  would 
prefer  to  see  these  disadvantaged  people 
given  a  chance  to  perform  meaningful 
and  socially  useful  work  commensui-ate 
with  their  ability  and  skill. 

One  virtue  of  the  program  proposed  in 
title  II  is  its  flexibility.  It  recognizes  the 
heterogeneous  character  of  the  people  to 
be  helped  and  their  situations.  Its  appli- 
cation in  certain  rural  areas,  particularly 
in  the  South,  can  help  to  stem  the  migra- 
tion to  our  congested  big  cities  in  the 
North.  One  hundred  thousand  techiio- 
logically  displaced  Mississippi  farmwork- 
ers represent  a  target  of  opportunity. 
Teenage  high  school  students  partici- 
pating  In   the   program  would  have   a 
hopeful  alternative  to  dropping  out  of 
school.  I  cite  a  revealing  study  of  the  in- 
school    Neighborhood    Youth    Corps    in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  During  the  1965-66  school 
year,  the  dropout  rate  for  students  in 
Pittsburgh's  18  high  schools  not  enrolled 
in     the     Neighborhood     Youth     Corps 
doubled  that  of  New  York  City  enrollees— 
8.4  percent  for  non-New  York  City  en- 
rollees as  against  4.24  percent  for  New 
York  City  enrollees.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent   that    the    text    of    this    study— 
"Neighborhood    Youth   Corps:    Holding 
Power  Study,"  performed  by  the  division 
of  occupational,  vocational,  and  techni- 
cal education  of  the  Pittsburgh  public 
schools,  and  published  in  May  1967 — be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.^ 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
port thing  to  bear  in  mind  here,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  is  a  stopgap  measure. 
It  is  not  a  substitute  for  existing  man- 
power programs  or  for  programs  con- 
templating more  effective,  long-range 
remedies  for  the  present  plight  of  disad- 
vantaged but  employable  urban  slum 
and  rural  residents. 

In  view  of  the  plight  of  the  hard-core 
unemployed,  I  find  It  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  attitude  of  the  Johnson 
administration.  The  contrast  between 
promise  and  performance  has  been  one 
of  the  hallmarks  of  the  Great  Society, 
Mr.  President,  but  It  was  never  as  evident 
as  it  Is  now. 


In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  al- 
most 4  years  ago.  President  Johnson 
declared  an  all-out  war  against  poverty 
and  followed  this  up  with  frequent 
rhetorical  ruffles  and  flourishes.  Advisory 
exhortaiioixs  and  a  raft  of  legislative 
proposals  bearing  the  Great  Society  label 
encourat^ed  rapidly  rising  expectations. 
Yet,  Mr.  President,  the  trickle-down 
effect  which  is  the  gap  between  promise 
and  performance  remains  wide  as  far  as 
several  million  urban  and  rural  slum 
dwellers  are  concerned. 

Of  course,  the  pastime  downtown  is  to 
blame  this  situation  on  Congress.  While 
we  are  not  blameless,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  the  administration 
has  not  been  utilizing  its  weapons  as  ef- 
fectively as  it  could,  nor  has  it  been 
Willing  to  consider  all  the  alternatives 
that  have  been  proposed.  One  such  al- 
ternative, the  Human  Investment  Act, 
of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  sponsor,  is 
languishing  in  committee  because  of 
adamant  administration  opposition. 
Here  we  have  a  sort  of  reverse  Pavlov- 
lan  reaction  to  anything  offered  from  the 
minority  side.  This  measure  could  result 
in  the  meaningful  involvement  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  Government's  man- 
power training  and  development  pro- 
mrams. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Detroit  riots, 
President  Johnson  declared:  "Our  work 
has  just  begun." 

Instead  of  accelerating  efforts  to 
alleviate  the  most  immediately  desperate 
conditions  in  our  big  city  slums  and  other 
deprived  areas,  this  administration  has 
seen  fit  to  rest  on  the  laurels  of  the  last 
Congress,  oppose  constructive  alterna- 
tives like  the  Human  Investment  Act, 
and  try  to  sabotage  the  efforts  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  to  report  to  the  Senate 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 

I  indicated  earUer  that  the  proposed 
act  has  its  limitations  and  imperfections. 
One  reason  why  this  is  so,  I  suspect.  Is 
that  the  administration  refused  to  lend 
a  hand  in  drafting  it. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate's  debate  on  this  measure  will  im- 
part to  the  White  House  the  sense  of 
urgency  many  of  us  feel  here. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  price  tag  of  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act — SI  billion  for 
the  current  fi.scal  year  in  the  face  of  a 
projected  deficit,  without  a  tax  increase, 
of  $30  billion.  I  am  supporting  this  meas- 
ure in  full  awareness  of  my  feeling  that 
an  earnest  effort  to  reduce  or  defer  un- 
necessary expjenditures  must  be  made  If 
we  are  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
President's  tax  surcharge  proposal. 

Let  me  point  out,  however,  that  the 
livelihood  and  well-being  of  needy  peo- 
ple are  at  stake  here.  Are  we  going  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  get  out  of  their 
present  plight,  Mr.  President?  Their 
needs  are  more  urgent  than  those  of  a 
few  operators  of  large  farms  who  re- 
ceive Federal  subsidies  or  candidates  for 
office  who  stand  to  benefit  from  the  pro- 
posed campaign  subsidy  recently  report- 
ed to  the  Senate.  What  we  do  to  alle- 
viate their  plight  is  far  more  important 
than  the  race  to  the  moon.  We  are  talk- 
ing here  about  human  life  which,  in  the 


last  analysis,  is  more  important  than 
conjured  dreams  of  national  prestige. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  recognizing  the 
imperfections  of  title  n  and  its  costs,  but 
weighing  them  against  the  potential 
benefits  of  the  program  and  the  danger- 
ous consequence  of  Inaction,  I  support 
title  II  and  urge  its  retention  In  the 

pending  bill. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps:  Holding  Power 
Study,  School  Year  1965-66 

(By  the  Division  of  Occupational,  Vocational, 
and  Technical  Education,  Pittsburgh  Pub- 
lic Schools,  May  1967) 

THE    STUDY 

The  section  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  sUtes:  "The  pur- 
pose of  this  part  is  to  provide  useful  work 
exp>erlence  opportunities  for  unemployed 
young  men  and  women,  through  participa- 
tion in  State  and  Community  work-training 
programs,  so  that  their  employabllity  may 
be  Increased  or  their  education  resumed  or 
continued  .  .  ." 

This  study  was  undertaken  to  determine 
whether  there  Is  any  tangible  evidence  to 
Indicate  that  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
Program  as  it  has  been  operating  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Public  Schools  is  making  possible 
the  continuation  of  the  education  of  Its 
enrollees.  and  thereby  fulfllllng  In  part  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Corps  was  established. 
The  dropout  rate  for  NYC  enrollees  was 
compared  with  the  dropout  rate  for  Non- 
NYC  students  in  each  of  the  sixteen  high 
schools.  Junior  High  School  students  were 
not  included  in  this  study  since  only  seven 
were  identified.  The  three  vocational-tech- 
nical high  schools  were  Included  although 
their  statistics  were  not  entirely  compatible 
with  those  of  the  other  high  schools. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees 
from  the  Summer  1965  and  In-School  1965-«6 
programs  were  included  in  this  study  so  as 
to  harmonize  with  the  period  of  time  covered 
by  A  Study  of  School  Holding  Power.  School 
Year  1965-66.  from  which  statistics  were 
taken,  and  with  which  comparisons  were 
made.  All  post  graduates  were  eliminated  be- 
cause they  could  no  longer  be  dropouts.  The 
study  was  complicated  by  the  mobility  of 
the  enrollees;  frequently  students  enrolled 
in  one  school  worked  out  of  another  NYC 
center.  As  work  was  completed,  enrollees 
were  shifted  to  other  centers:  one  enroUee 
attended  a  given  high  school  and  worked 
out  of  four  different  NYC  centers.  This  was 
particularly  true  for  the  Summer  program 
and  necessitated  a  great  deal  of  cross- 
checking. 

By  utilizing  the  NYC  files  and  .4  Study  of 
School  Holding  Power.  School  Year  1965-66, 
it  -A-as  possible  to  conduct  this  study  without 
imposing  on  the  time  of  clerks  and  counsel- 
ors in  the  various  schools.  Clerks  and  coun- 
selors were  contacted  only  when  clarification 
was  needed  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  the 
study. 

THE    PROBLEM 

It  must  be  realized  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  that  every 
NYC  enrollee  is  a  potential  dropout.  First, 
the  minimum  enrollment  age  (sixteen)  is 
also  the  legal  dropout  age  for  employment 
in  Pennsylvania;  second,  the  low  family  in- 
come required  for  admission  into  the  NYC 
makes  full  time  employment  with  Its  cor- 
respondingly higher  Income  very  tempting 
to  the  student  and  to  his  family;  third,  the 
low  socio-economic  level  from  which  NYC 
enrollees  must  of  necessity  come  limits  the 
aspirations  and  pos.-lbilltles  for  college  at- 
tendance and  thereby  reduces  the  desire  and 
r.eed  for  high  school  graduation.  We  might, 
therefore,  anticipate  a  higher  dropout  rate 
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for     NYC     enrollees     than     for     Non-NYC 
students. 

Since  enrollees  were  continually  admitted 
through  both  the  Summer  and  the  In-School 
programs,  even  rolls  which  were  alphabetized 
with  the  starting  group  ceased  to  be  such  as 
additional  students  entered.  This  required 
the  alphabetizing  for  each  program  and  then 
the  merging  of  the  rolls  for  each  of  the  six- 
teen high  schools.  Since  these  rolls  indicated 
only  the  center  out  of  which  the  student 
worked,  it  was  necessary  to  search  the  files 
for  each  of  roughly  2500  enrollees  to  deter- 
mine the  school  which  he  attended  and  In 
order  to  eliminate  all  post  graduates.  Names 
on  the  final  NYC  roll  for  each  school  were 
compared  with  those  sent  in  by  the  individ- 
ual high  schools  for  the  holding  power  study 
In  order  to  identify  NYC  enrollees  who  had 
dropped  out  of  school. 

RESULTS 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  dropout  rate  for  Non-NYC  stu- 
dents was  almost  twice  as  great  as  for  the 
NTTC  enrollees.  Of  a  total  enrollment  of  20,- 
941  for  all  schools  there  were  2,077  enrollees 
on  NYC.  The  dropout  rate  for  Non-NYC  stu- 
dents for  all  schools  was  8.43 '."i;  the  drop- 
out rate  for  NYC  enrollees  was  4.24  Tc. 

In  only  two  schools  was  the  dropout 
rate  slightly  higher  for  NYC  enrollees, 
Allderdlce.  1.32^^  higher  and  Connelley, 
0.6%     higher.     In     contrast,     the     dropout 


rate  for  Non-NTC  studenta  In  Fifth  was 
13.01%  higher  than  for  NTC  enrollees  and 
for  Oliver  the  Non-NYC  dropout  rate  was 
17.05%  higher  than  for  NYC  em-ollees.  As 
Indicated  by  the  graph  on  Page  7,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  dropout  rates  varies  Inversely 
with  the  holding  power  of  the  school  as  de- 
termined In  ,4  Study  of  School  Holding 
Power,  School  Year  1965-66.  Allderdlce  with 
a  holding  power  of  94.1%  has  a  dropout  rate 
difference  of  -1.32%  while  Oliver  with  a 
54.0%  holding  power  has  a  dropout  rate  dif- 
ference of  17.05%,  and  Fifth  which  has  the 
lowest  holding  power,  47.5  ^c.  has  a  dropout 
rate  difference  of  13.01%. 

This  graph  also  indicates  the  ratio  of  NYC 
enrollees  in  percentages  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment for  each  school.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  schools  with  the  greatest  holding  power 
have  the  fewest  NYC  enrollees  giving  further 
evidence  of  the  effects  of  the  socio-economic 
factor  to  which  previous  reference  was  made. 
It  can  be  seen  that  wTth  one  exception,  the 
vocational-technical  schools.  Arsenal.  Con- 
nelley and  Washington,  do  not  conform  to 
the  general  pattern  of  the  graph.  These  points 
are   identified  on  the  curve  by  circled  dots. 

Individual  Dropout  Statistics  on  pages  8, 
9.  and  10  indicate  the  school  attended,  age, 
grade,  number  of  hours  worked  and  reason 
for  dropping  out  for  each  NYC  enrollee.  Ot 
the  2,077  enrollees  in  the  two  programs  there 
were  88  dropouts  as  against  18,864  Non-NYC 
students  who  had  a  total  of  1.590  dropouts. 


The  Collective  NYC  Dropout  Statlstlce  on 
page  11  show  that  well  over  half  of  the  girls 
dropped  out  for  marriage  and  medical  ex- 
cuses with  only  two  dropping  out  for  em- 
ployment. Even  with  the  high  rate  of  em- 
ployment, one-half  of  the  drojxiuts  were 
overage  and  had  no  prospects  of  Immediate 
employment. 

The  median  dropout  age  fell  In  the  17-7  to 
18-0  range  with  the  median  grade  level  11th 
grade.  This  means  that  the  average  dropout 
was  retarded  a  mlnimun:.  of  one  year. 

One-eighth  of  the  enrollees  who  dropped 
out  worked  less  than  25  hours,  one-fourth 
worked  less  than  50  hours  and  almost  one- 
half  worked  less  than  100  hotirs. 

This  study  has  indicated  that  for  the 
school  year  1965-66  the  NTC  enrollees  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Public  Schools  were  enabled  to 
continue  their  education  and  had  a  dropout 
rate  about  one-half  as  great  as  students  not 
on  NYC,  most  of  whom,  at  least  economi- 
cally, were  more  favorably  situated.  To  this 
degree  the  program  was  successful  in  ful- 
fllllng the  purpose  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished. 

While  no  effort  was  made  to  examine  the 
reason  for  this  retention,  it  is  possible  that 
the  close  contact  between  enrollee  and  NYC 
counselor  has  brought  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  need  of  continued  educational 
preparation  and  that  the  additional  income 
made  staying  in  school  a  possibility  for  the 
enrollee. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS  HOLDING  P0*ER  STUDY,!  PITTSBURGH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  1965-« 


School 


Grades 

9,  10. 
11.  12 
enoll- 
ment 


NYC  Net 

en-        enroll- 

rollees  •      ment 


Non- 
NYC 


Percent 

of 

students     drop 
on  ouls 

NYC 


NYC 
drop- 
outs 


Allderdlce 2,398  72  2,326  3.01  34  2 

Allegheny 1,066  184  882  17.26  134  9 

Arsenal 408  35  373  8.58  33  1 

Carrick 1,152  79  1,073  6.86  65  2 

Connelley 626  69  557  11.02  85  11 

Fifth  Avenue...  976  177  799  18.14  131  6 

Gladstone 600  140  460  23.33  57  7 

Langley 1,404  199  1.285  8.48  75  3 

Oliver 855  162  693  18.95  131  3 


Percent 

Percent 

drop- 

drop- 

outs 

out 

non- 

NYC 

NYC 

1.46 

2.78 

15.1 

4.89 

8.85 

2.86 

6.06 

2.53 

15.3 

15.9 

16.4 

3.39 

12.4 

5.00 

5.84 

2.52 

18.9 

1.85 

School 


Grades 
9,  10, 
11.  12 
enoll- 
ment 


NYC 
en- 
rollees '■ 


Net 

enroll- 
ment 


Non- 
NYC 


Percent 

of 

students     drop 
on  outs 

NYC 


NYC 
drop- 
outs 


Percent  Percent 

drop-  drop- 
outs out 
non-         NYC 
NYC 


Peabody 2,293 

Perry 1,314 

Schenley 1,757 

South 1.427 

South  Hills 2.291 

Washington 469 

Westinghouse..  1.905 

ToUI....  20,941 


132 
126 
216 
180 
141 
61 
184 


2,161 
1,188 
1,541 
1,247 
2,150 
408 
1,721 


,077   18,864 


5.76 

9.59 
12.29 
21.61 

6.  15 
13.01 

9.66 

9.92 


132 
85 
209 
134 
140 
25 
120 


6 

5 
8 
11 
8 
1 
5 


1,590 


88 


6.11 
7.15 
13.56 
10.68 
6.51 
6.13 
6.97 

8.43 


4.65 
3.97 


4.24 


1  School  enrollment  and  dropouts  from  "A  Study  of  School  Holding  Power,  School  Year  1965-66," 

using  grades  9,  10,  11,  and  12. 


■  NYC  enrollment  from  NYC  Hies  covering  summer  program,  June  28.  1965,  to  Sept  3,  1965. 
and  in-school  program,  Sept  16,  1965,  to  June  24,  1966.  All  postgraduates  were  eliminated  from 
calculations. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS  HOLDING  POWER  STUDY' 
|ln  percent] 


School 

Holding  power 

Difference  between 

non-NYC  and  NYC 

dropout  rates : 

School 

Holding  power 

Difference  between 

non-NYC  and  NYC 

dropout  rates  ^ 

Allderdice 

94.1 

3.53 
3.32 
.84 
1.56 
4.25 
3.18 

7a  8 

5  99 

Washington 

Carrick 

86.3 

78.9 

Allegheny 

South     

65.0 

63  6 

10.21 
4  01 

Langley 

South  Hills 

78.2 

78.1 

Connelley 

Schenley 

Gladstone 

Oliver      

61.0 

59.1 

54  3 

54  0 

-.60 

9.86 

7.40 

17  05 

Peabody. 

Westinghouse 

77.9 

74.1 

Perry 

72.2 

Fifth 

47.5 

13  01 

'  Holding  power  from  "A  Study  ot  School  Holding  Power,  School  Year  1965-66."  Only  Allderdice  which  has  the  greatest  holding  power  and  Connelley  have  slightly  higher  dropout 

'  The  overall  dropout  rate  tor  non-NYC  students  is  4  19  percent  higher  than  for  NYC  students,     rates  for  NYC.  Oliver  shows  17.05  percent  higher  dropout  rate  (or  non-NYC  enrollees. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS  HOLDING  POWER  STUDY— INDIVIDUAL  NYC  DROPOUT  STATISTICS 


A 

l« 

Hours 

School 

Enrollee 

Sex 

Grade 

worked 
in  NYC 

Reason 

Years 

Months 

Allderdice 

1 

16 

5 

M 

10 

66 

Employment. 

2 

18 

0 

M 

57 

Do 

Allegheny 

1 

17 

1 

M 

188 

Armed  Forces. 

2 

16 

7 

F 

6 

Medical  excuse. 

3 

17 

3 

F 

125'<J 

Do, 

4 

17 

5 

F 

105 

Employment. 

5 

19 

9 

U 

326 

Do. 

6 

17 

0 

M 

30 

Armed  Forces. 

7 

18 

I 

t* 

264 

Overage. 

8 

18 

3 

M 

221 

Employment 

9 

18 

2 

F 

121 

Overage. 

Arsenal... 

1 

17 

11 

F 

120 

Do. 

Carrick 

I 

17 

6 

F 

190 

Married. 

2 

IE 

8 

F 

28 

Medical  excuse. 

School 


Connelley. 


Rftti. 


Age 

Hours 

rollee 

Years 

Months 

Sex 

Grade 

worked 
in  NYC 

Reason 

18 

1 

M 

12 

137 

Armed  Force. 

20 

2 

M 

11 

410 

Overage. 

0 

M 

10 

123 

Do. 

11 

M 

12 

225 

Do. 

5 

M 

11 

221 

Employment. 

1 

M 

10 

7 

Armed  Forces. 

6 

M 

10 

120 

Overage. 

9 

M 

12 

96 

Discipline. 

0 

M 

10 

290 

Overage. 

5 

M 

10 

365 

Do. 

5 

M 

10 

318 

Armed  Forces. 

6 

F 

12 

346 

Overage. 

18 

6 

F 

12 

151 

Medical  excuse 

18 

4 

M 

9 

361 

Employment 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS  HOLDING  POWER  STUDY-INDIVIDUAL  NYC  DROPOUT  STATISTICS-Contlnued 


School 


EnroIlM 


Age 


Years    Months 


Sex     Grade 


Hours 
worked 
tn  NYC 


Reason 


Fifth... 

18 

11 

F 

19 

6 

M 

18 

4 

f 

Gladstone 

17 

7 

M 

18 

1 

h 

18 

9 

F 

16 

1 

F 

17 

4 

M 

17 

2 

M 

17 

1 

M 

2 

16 
17 

9 
9 

M 

F 

17 

0 

M 

Oliver 

17 

10 

M 

18 

6 

(• 

17 

9 

F 

Peabody 

I 

17 

4 

M 

17 

0 

1- 

17 

5 

M 

17 

4 

F 

17 

0 

M 

17 

8 

M 

Perry       -  

19 
16 

6 

F 

M 

17 

8 

M 

18 

2 

F 

17 

9 

F 

Scflenlay 

1 

17 

0 

M 

18 

7 

M 

19 

0 

M 

u 

12 
12 

n 
11 

12 

10 
10 

9 
11 

9 
10 
10 
12 
11 
10 
10 
12 
U 
12 
12 
12 
11 
10 
U 
12 
10 
11 


163 
288 
124 
9 
145 
130 

47 

278 

3 

118 

320 

52 

72 
263 

56 

45 
128(^ 

96 
4 

97 
120 

90 
230 

31 
269 

29 

96 
295 

40 

30 


Overage. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Employment. 
Married. 

Do. 
Overage. 

Do. 

Do. 
Job  Corps. 
Overage. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Married. 
Overage. 
Medical  excuse. 
Overage. 

Do. 
Medical  excuse. 
Employment. 
Overage. 
Married. 

Do. 
Overage. 

Do. 

Do. 


School 


Enrollee 


Age 


Years    Months 


Sex     Grade 


Hours 
worked 
In  NYC 


Reason 


Schenley. 


South. 


South  Hills. 


Washington... 
Westinghouse. 


4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


17 
17 
17 

16 
17 
17 
18 
17 
17 
17 
17 

II 
17 
18 
16 
18 
17 
16 
17 
18 
17 
17 
17 
17 
20 
16 
17 
18 
17 


>  Special. 

Collective  NeighbO'-hood  Youth  Corps 
D-^opout  Statist'.rs 

RE.1SON3     FOR     DROPOUTS 

Male: 

Overage     33 

Employment    —  15 

Armed  Forces   9 

Job  Corps 1 

Disciplinary   1 

Female; 

Overage     10 

Medical  excuse  9 

Married     8 

Employed   2 

AGE    or    DROPOUTS    tN    TEARS    AND    MONTHS 

16,  1  to  16.  6 - 3 

16.  7  to  17.  0 18 

17.  1  to  17.  6. - 20 

17,  7  to  18.  0- --- 20 

18.  1  to  18,  6-- 13 

18.  7  to  19.  0 7 

19.  1  to  19.  6 * 

19.  7  to  20.  0 - 1 

20.  1  to  20.  6 2 

GRADE     LEVIL     OF     DROPOUTS 

9th   -- 4 

lOth   — 19 

nth - 31 

12th   32 

Special    2 

HOrRS     WORKED    BY     DROPOUTS 

Number 

0  to  25 H 

26   to  50   10 

51   to  75 7 

76  to  100 9 

101   to   150 14 

151  to  200 -  8 

200  to  300 20 

Over  300  _ 9 

One-eighth  of  the  dropouts  worked  less 
than  25  hours. 

One-fourth  worked  less  than  50  hours. 

Almost  one-half  worked  less  than  100 
hours. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleagaie  [Mr. 
CiARK]  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time, 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  title  11  will 
be  observed  realistically,  in  full  aware- 
ness of  the  fact  that  our  Investment  in 
people  Is  more  important  to  this  Na- 
tion's security,  its  well-being  and  Its 
ongoing  progress  than  any  other  project 


or  proposal  among  the  many  which  the 
Senate  considers. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
support  of  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania on  title  II.  I  am  pleased,  indeed, 
that  he  has  taken  the  position  he  has. 

As  he  knows.  Mayor  Tate,  of  Philadel- 
phia, as  the  president  of  the  Conference 
of  Mayors  has  endorsed  title  II.  I  am 
also  happy  to  note  that  his  opponent  has 
also  endorsed  title  II.  This  gives  to  Phil- 
adelphia the  bipartisan  support  which  I 
am  very  happy  to  have  in  connection 
with  title  II  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  this  is  a  matter 
which  goes  beyond  partisanship. 

CONSERVATION    BUII-DS   CHARACTER.   TOO 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  give  my  vigorous  support  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee [Mr.  Jackson!,  on  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  serving,  directing  that  40 
percent  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  be  as- 
signed to  conservation  centers. 

There  is  no  area  of  Job  Corps  activity 
in  which  we  have  been  better  able  to  ac- 
complish the  dual  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram :  both  the  rebuilding  of  young  lives 
toward  constructive,  useful  goals  and  the 
accomplishment  of  useful  work  in  the 
process. 

The  most  deprived  and  often  rejected 
youths  have  been  assigned  to  conserva- 
tion camps.  One  would  think  that  they 
have  little  time  to  help  others  than  them- 
selves. But  quick  recognition  of  the  value 
to  others — to  society  as  a  whole — of  the 
tasks  performed  in  the  conservation 
work  areas  has  not  only  convinced  the 
youth  of  their  own  potential  worth  to 
society,  but  it  has  also  convinced  many 
who  first  opposed  this  program  that  it 
has  great  merit  both  for  its  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  enrollees  and  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  deteriorated  and  wasting  re- 
sources. 

The  outstanding  contribution  of  our 
Job  Corps  enrollees  to  the  Nation's  con- 
servation effort  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story  of  the  Job  Corps  youth  and  the 
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12 
11 
12 
(') 
1! 
10 
12 
11 
10 
11 
11 
10 
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12 
11 
11 
12 
12 
11 
12 
II 
11 
12 
12 
11 
12 
11 
9 
12 
10 


120 

168 

449 

248 

199 

211 
14 
9 

83 
39 
94 
21 

283 

297 
5 

56 
4 

153 
15 
26 
64 

298 
77 

288 

2<;o 

218 
227 
164 
314 
81 


Overage. 
Do. 

Marrlied. 
Employme:it. 
Overage. 
Do. 
Mejic'l  excuse. 
Overage. 
Emplovmeut. 
Armef  Forces. 
Over  ge. 
Employment. 
Armed  Forces. 
Overage. 
Employment. 
MeJicI  excuse. 
Employment. 

Do. 
Over.ge. 

Do. 
Employme.it 
Arme^l  Forces. 
Mu'ied. 
Employment. 
Armed  Forces. 
O.efiige. 
Medical  excuse. 
Ovenge. 

Do. 

Do. 


program.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  written 
in  many  incidents  where  these  young 
men  have  voluntarily  and  uiiselfishly 
given  aid  to  communities  in  emergencies 
caused  by  fires,  floods,  tornadoes,  and 
similar  disasters.  They  were  in  the  fight 
against  floods  in  Oregon,  Calilornia, 
Colorado,  and  Nebrr  ska;  in  tornadoes  in 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  and, 
most  recently,  in  the  tragic  forest  flre 
disaster  in  the  Northwestern  States. 
These  contributions  were  voluntary  and 
without  compensation  or  special  induce- 
ment. 

These  disasters  have  presented  the 
youth  with  unusual  opportunities  to  serve 
their  fellowmen,  and  given  them  the 
satisfaction  that  goes  with  doing  so:  but 
other  less  spectacular  types  of  conserva- 
tion work  have  proven  to  provide  the 
same  sort  of  satisfaction:  visible  evi- 
dence of  betterment  of  our  environment 
and  the  sort  of  tangible  results  that  al- 
lows a  person  to  go  to  bed  at  night  with 
a  feeling  of  having  accomplished  some- 
thing of  value  during  the  day  just  closed, 
and  having  the  opportunity  to  do  more 
of  value  during  the  days  that  follow. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  Job 
Corps'  performance  in  my  own  State  of 
South  Dakota.  We  have  had  the  good 
fortune  of  having  a  Job  Corps  center  at 
Nemo,  and  expect  we  will  soon  have  an- 
other at  Eagle  Butte. 

In  South  Dakota,  we  are  grateful  for 
the  splendid  conservation  work  that  the 
boys  in  the  center  at  Nemo  have  done, 
and  our  citizens  hope  that  the  program, 
making  a  visible  constructive  contribu- 
tion to  the  conservation  of  both  human 
and  natural  resources,  will  be  continued 
with  emphasis  on  the  conservation  cen- 
ters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  2:30  o'clock  p.m.  having  arrived,  the 
Senate,  pursuant  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  will  proceed  to  vote 
on  amendment  No.  324,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Washln.gton  TMr.  Jack- 
son!. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
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have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viiginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PastoreI, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERSl,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
SymingtonI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr,  Yarborough]  are  absent  on 
ofiQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  is  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastore]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre] 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field], and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  is  absent  on  ofllcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Kxjchel]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr,  Hruska], 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHELl  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  82, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 


[No.  266  Leg.] 

YEAS— 82 

Aiken 

Orifnn 

Morse 

AUott 

Gruenlng 

Morton 

.Anderson 

Hansen 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Harris 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Hart 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Harden 

Muskle 

Bible 

Hill 

Nelson 

Hoggs 

Holland 

Pell 

Brewster 

Holllngs 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Bvrd.W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N,C. 

Rlh'CofT 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell 

Carlson 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Scott 

Church 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Smith 

Clark 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Lon'-'.  Mo. 

Snon? 

Cotton 

Long.  La. 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Magniu^n 

Talmadge 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Tliurmond 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Dominlck 

McClellan 

Tvdlnes 

Eastland 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ellender 

McGovern 

WilliamE,  Del. 

Ervin 

Metralf 

Youncr.  N.  Dak 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Toung,  Ohio 

Fong 

Monroney 

Gore 

Montoya 
NAYS— 5 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Percy 

Case 

M'.Uer 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Baker 

Hniska 

Smathers 

Fulbricht 

Kuchel 

Svminirton 

Hartke 

McIntyre 

Yarborough 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

H'.ckenlooper 

Pearson 

So    Mr. 

Jackson's    amendment    wa 

agreed   to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

INTERVENTION  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
ECONOMIC  ADVISERS  IN  CLEVE- 
LAND LABOR  DISPUTE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1967,  I  made  a  statement  on 
this  floor  asking  why  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Mr. 
Gardner  Ackley,  did  not  see  fit  to  enter 
the  management-labor  dispute  about 
wages  in  Cleveland  between  the  building 
contractors  and  the  building  craftsmen's 
union.  From  that  dispute  there  resulted  a 
40-percent  wage  increase  over  a  3-year 
period,  constituting  a  tremendous  im- 
petus to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  general 
Cleveland  area. 

Mr.  Gardner  Ackley  wrote  to  me  on 
September  18,  pointing  out  in  his  letter 
that  he  did  intervene.  He  stated  that  in- 
dustrial and  labor  leaders  were  cau- 
tioned about  the  damaging  impact  that 
a  40-percent  increa.se  over  a  3-year  period 
in  wages  would  have  on  the  cost  of 
living. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  his  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

COtTNCIL  OF  ECO^OUIC  ADVISERS, 

Washington,  DC.  September  18, 1967. 

Hon.  FR.'iNK  J.  L.^USCHE. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lausche:  I  have  read  with 
Interest  your  comments  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  September  13  about  the  costs  of 
construction  In  Clermont  County.  Ohio.  I 
share  your  concern — and  the  concern  of  your 
constituent.  Reverend  Carl  R.  Steinblcker— 
that  increased  construction  costs  may  force 
postponement  of  the  Installation  of  a  sew- 
age system  in  Mt.  Repose.  More  fundamen- 
tally and  more  generally,  Increased  construc- 
tioii  costs  are  damaging  our  economic  health 
and  well-being  in  a  multitude  of  ways,  and 
with  Impacts  that  will  be  felt  for  years  and 
years  to  come.  And,  as  you  indicated,  it  is 
clear  that  excessive  increases  in  wages  and 
fringe  benefits  have  played  an  important 
part  in  Increased  construction  costs. 

While  I  agree  with  your  concern  and  your 
diagnosis.  I  am  naturally  disturbed  by  your 
query  as  to  "why  the  Federal  Government 
did  not  intervene  through  Mr.  Ackley  while 
the  negoti.itions  were  being  earned  on.  and 
through  which  the  labor  unions  were  granted 
a  40-percent  increase  In  wages  over  a  period 
of  3  years  .  .  .  ," 

Within  the  proper  limits  of  the  role  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  I  believe  that 
all  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to  In- 
fluence construction  bargaining,  not  only  In 
Ohio  but  elsewhere.  In  our  Annual  Report 
of  January  1966,  the  Council  discussed  the 
constrviction  cost  problem  at  some  length. 
We  said  "Construction  is  clearly  an  Industry 
that  raises  serious  problems  for  wage-price 
stability."  In  our  January  1967  Report,  we 
singled'out  construction  settlements  as  hav- 
ing "consistently  and  significantly  exceeded 
the  general  guldepost"  for  wages- 

Durlng  1966,  I  wrote  letters  urging  cost 
stabllitv  to  several  Ohio  contractors  who 
were  involved  In  labor  negotiations  and  to 
the  representatives  of  their  employees.  For 
example.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  Utter  dated 
April  16,  1966.  to  Mr.  Howard  L  Knauf  of 
the  Associated  General  Contractors  cf  Amer- 
ica Chapter  In  Cincinnati.  As  indicated, 
copies  of  my  letters  to  employers  were  also 
sent  to  the  local  and  national  leaders  of  the 
unions  Involved. 


In  spite  of  the  lack  of  success  of  my  effort* 
to  moderate  Ohio  settlements  In  1966.  I  con- 
tinued my  eflorts  in  1967.  For  example,  in 
the  st.atewide  dispute  Involving  the  Oper- 
ating Engineers,  I  made  clear  to  both  parties 
the  concern  of  the  President  and  his  Admin- 
istration for  a  reasonable  settlement.  This 
dispute  was  particularly  important  because 
it  helped  establish  a  pattern  of  exceselve 
construction  wage  settlements  in  Ohio,  A 
copy  of  my  correspondence  with  the  parties 
in  this  dispute  is  included — and  I  hope  that 
you  wUl  agree  that  my  views  were  presented 
in  an  unambiguous  fashion. 

However,  as  vou  doubtless  know,  my  letter 
appears  to  have  had  little  effect— the  Oper- 
ating Engineers'  live-year  contract  Included 
a  waee  Increase  of  more  than  50  percent.  And 
it  was  followed  by  similarly  excessive  settle- 
ments for  other  Ohio  construction  trades. 

In  a  sense,  my  lack  of  persuasiveness  in 
the  Operating  Engineers  and  similar  cases  is 
unfortunate— it  would  be  fine  if  the  Gov- 
ernment's views  had  prevailed,  ?.nd  wages  and 
costs  In  the  construction  Industry  were  not 
splraling.  But  in  another  sense,  I  believe  we 
would  both  be  uneasy  if  my  views  could 
dominate  every  settlement.  If.  through  ad 
hoc  procedures  or  t^irough  statutory  author- 
ity, the  Executive  Branch  had  or  were  given 
the  power  to  dominate  wage  settlements  la 
any  circumstances  short  of  total  war,  I 
Imaelne  you  would  be  one  of  the  first  to 
protest  vigorously.  And  I  would  support  your 
protest,  for  I  am  the  veteran  of  more  than 
six  years  of  price  control  work  during  two 
wars,  and  1  know  very  well  the  distortions 
and  Inequities  which  are  unavoidable  under 
wage  and  price  control. 

I  must  therefore  express  my  sympathy  for 
the  problems  of  your  constituents  caused  by 
the  recent  patterns  of  wages  and  costs  in 
construction,  and  my  deep  concern  for  their 
economic  Impact.  Yet  I  must  also  express 
mv  unwillingness  and  inability  to  intervene 
in" such  negotiations  to  a  greater  cxt«nt  than 
I  already  have.  If  the  parties  In  collective 
bargaining  abuse  their  freedom,  I  believe  the 
Government  may  appropriately  urge  them  to 
accept  their  responsibilities.  And  public  opin- 
ion may  well  condemn  their  abuse.  But  it 
must  not  usurp  their  responsibilities. 

There  may  well  be  more  effective  ways  for 
us  to  educate  and  to  persuade,  or  for  pubUc 
opinion  to  be  focussed  on  those  who  use 
irresponsibly  their  market  power  over  wages 
or  prices  if  you  have  any  thoughts,  we 
would  surely  want  to  consider  them.  But.  tn 
the  end,  the  respcnslbUlty  must  rest  with  the 
parties,  not  the  Government, 
Sincerely. 

Gardner  Ackiet. 

Chairman. 


•VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  A  PARLIA- 
MENTARY DELEGATION  FROM 
PAKISTAN 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  At  the  order 
of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  has  an  important  an- 
nouncement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  prinlege  for  me  to  present 
to  the  Senate  eight  distinguished  visi- 
tors from  Pakistan,  They  are  in  our 
country  upon  the  invitation  of  our  Gov- 
enimer-t.  The  visiting  delegation  is  led 
by  the  Minister  of  Law  and  Parliamen- 
tarv  Affairs,  the  Honorable  Syed  Mo- 
hari-imad  Zafar.  Tlie  other  members  of 
the  delegation  are  .six  members  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  Pakistan  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Assembly.  The 
Secretary  of  the  National  Assembly  is 
Mr.  Muzafar  Husain. 

Mr.  President,  Pakistan,  a  country 
with  a  population  of  some  100  million. 
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has  made  significant  economic  progress 
in  recent  years.  As  President  Johnson 
noted  in  his  state  of  the  Union  address 
in  February.  Pakistan's  gross  annual 
production  grew  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  5.8  percent  from  1960  to  1965, 
compared  to  2.5  percent  previously,  while 
agricultural  production  grew  at  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  3.5  percent,  compared 
to  1.6  percent  previously.  The  President 
observed  that  Pakistan  has  an  outstand- 
ing economic  record  and  that  "the  future 
Is  brighter  still." 

When  Pakistan  emerged  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation  in  1947,  its  economic 
prospects  seemed  grim.  But  20  years 
later.  Pakistan  can  take  great  pride  in 
its  achievements. 

In  i:>ecember  1965.  I  led  a  delegation 
of  Senators,  named  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, to  a  number  of  countries  in  Asia 
including  Pakistan.  In  the  report  issued 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  trip,  I  noted  that 
the  delegation  had  been  'much  impressed 
with  economic  growth  in  Pakistan"  and 
that  the  prospects  seemed  bright  for  in- 
creasing substantially  the  amount  of 
food  produced.  The  facts  have  borne  out 
this  prediction. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  ever>-  Member 
of  the  Senate  when  I  say  that  we  wel- 
come this  distinguished  delegation  and. 
by  doing  so,  pay  tribute  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  people  of  Pakistan,  May  the 
cordial  ties  between  our  two  countries 
grow  ever  stronger. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  bi- 
ographical information  on  each  of  our 
dlstingioished  parliamentary  visitors.  I 
extend  to  them,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate, 
Its  most  hearty  and  cordial  welcome  and 
I  ask  that  our  visitors  rise  so  that  we 
may  have  the  privilege  of  welcoming 
them.  [Applause,  Senators  rising.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  biographical  statements  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biographical  Information  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record  is  as  follows: 
Biographic  Infobmation  on  Members  or  the 
Pahliamtntart  DEUioAnoN  FROM  Pakistan 

STED  MOHAMMAD  ZAfAB.  MINISTER  OF  LAW  AND 
PARLIAMENT.ARY  AITAIRS.  LEADER  OF  THE  DELE- 
CATION 

Mr.  Zafar  was  appointed  Minister  of  Law 
and  Parllameacary  Affairs  In  March  1965. 
Prior  to  his  appointment  he  practiced  l.nw  in 
Lahore  Born  in  1932  In  Burma  he  graduated 
from  Government  College  in  Lahore  In  1949 
and  received  his  law  degree  two  years  later 
from  the  same  Institution.  He  has  traveled 
outside  Pakistan  on  a  number  of  occasions; 
In  1965  he  appeared  before  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly,  arguing  Pakistan's 
case  against  India.  He  is  married. 

PRINCE  MIANGUL  AtTRANGZEB.  MEMBER  OP  THE 
NATIO.NAL  ASSEMBLT  {PAKLSTAN  MUSLIM 
LEAGfE ) 

Prince  Aurangzeb  was  elected  to  the  Na- 
tional .Assembly  In  1958.  re-elected  in  1962 
and  In  1965.  He  was  a  Commissioned  OfBcer 
In  the  Pakistan  Armed  Forces  1950-55  .ind  a 
member  of  the  West  Pakistan  Assembly  In 
1955  Born  In  Swat  In  1928  he  received  a  B.A. 
from  Pakistan  Military  Academy,  Kabul.  In 
1950.  He  has  traveled  widely.  He  is  married 
and  has  six  children.  Address:  Saldu  Sharif, 
Swat.  Pakistan. 

SHAH     AZIEL-R     RAHMAN,     MEMBER     OF    THE     NA- 
TIONAL ASSEMBLT    (AWAMI  LEAGUE) 

Also  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  All  Pakistan  Bar  Association.  Previous 


positions :  General  Secretary,  All  Bengal  Mus- 
lim Students  League;  General  Secretary,  East 
Pakistan  Muslim  League  1952-58;  Member  of 
the  Central  Muslim  League  Working  Com- 
mittee for  ten  years.  Born  In  Kushtia  No- 
vember 23,  1924  he  graduated  with  honors 
In  English  Literature  and  Theological  Studies 
and  obtained  his  law  degree  from  Dacca  Uni- 
versity In  1951.  He  Is  married  and  has  three 
children.  Address:  32  Tope  Khana  Road. 
Dacca,  East  Pakistan. 

MIAN    SALJVHTTDDIN.    MEMBER    OF    THE    NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY     (PAKISTAN    MUSLIM   LEAGUE) 

Elected  to  the  National  Assembly  In  1962 
Mr.  Salahuddln  was  re-elected  In  1965.  Pre- 
vious positions:  active  role  In  the  Civil  Dis- 
obedience Movement  launched  by  the  All  In- 
dia Muslim  League  In  1947;  member,  Lahore 
Corporation,  1951.  Born  In  1920  he  Is  a  grad- 
uate of  Government  College,  Lahore.  Mr.  Sa- 
lahuddln has  traveled  extensively  In  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  He  Is  married  and  has 
three  sons  Address:  42-G.  Gulberg,  Lahore. 
West  Pakistan. 

SAiUJAR  KHIZEB  HAY  AT  KHAN,  MEMBER  OF  THE 
NATIO.NAL  ASSEMBLT  (PAKISTAN  MUSLIM 
LEAGUE) 

Also  Parliamentary  Secretary  for  Industries 
and  Natural  Resources.  Mr.  Khan  was  elected 
to  the  National  Assembly  In  1962  and  re- 
elected In  1965.  Previous  positions:  Vice 
President.  Punjab  Muslim  Students"  Federa- 
tion; practiced  law  at  Chakwal  and  became 
public  Prosecutor  In  1958;  headed  a  Paki- 
stan Delegation  to  the  Commonwealth  Par- 
liamentary Association  meeting  at  Kuala 
Lumpur  In  1962.  Born  In  1933  in  the  District 
of  Jhelum  Mr.  Khan  received  his  Law  Degree 
from  Punjab  University  In  1955.  He  visited 
the  United  States  In  1964  under  the  AID 
program  He  Is  married  and  has  two  daugh- 
ters. Address:  223,  Sri  Krishna  Road,  Lalkurtl, 
Rawalpindi,  West  Pakistan. 

MOHAMM.AD  N.  A.  LASHKAR.  MEMBEB  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  (PAKISTAN  MUSLIM 
LEAGUE) 

Previous  positions:  Journalist;  President, 
Dacca  Motor  Vehicles  Association;  President. 
East  Pakistan  Chamber  of  Builders  and  Con- 
tractors; President,  Dacca  District  Trans- 
port Employees  Union;  President,  Pakistan 
Youth  Movement;  Member,  Export  Promo- 
tion Council.  Born  In  Assam  In  1921  Mr. 
Lashkar  graduated  from  Islamla  College,  Cal- 
cutta In  1942  and  later  obtained  M.A.  and 
LL.B.  Degrees.  He  has  traveled  In  the  Near 
and  Far  Elast.  Mr.  Lashkar  Is  married  and  has 
seven  children.  Address:  59/2.  Purana  Pal- 
tan.  P.O.  Ramna.  Dacca,  East  Pakistan. 

MR.   WAHIDUZZAMAN,   MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY     (PAKISTAN    MUSLIM    LEACtTE) 

Previous  positions:  Councillor  of  the  All 
India  Muslim  League:  member,  Bengal  Leg- 
islative Assembly  1942-47;  pioneer  of  the  co- 
operative movement  In  Pakistan;  Deputy 
Chairman.  GopalganJ  Central  Cooperative 
Bank:  Secretary.  Bengal  Cooperative  Orga- 
nization; Chairman,  East  Pakistan  Provincial 
Cooperative  Bank;  one  of  the  three  elected 
directors  of  the  State  Bank  of  Pakistan  since 
1948;  Pakistani  delegate  to  the  Common- 
wealth Conference  at  Oxford  In  1964;  Minis- 
ter for  Commerce  1962-65.  Mr.  Zaman  was 
born  In  1912  In  GopalganJ.  He  graduated  from 
Calcutta  University  In  1932  and  later  ob- 
tained an  LL3.  Degree.  He  has  traveled 
widely.  Is  married,  and  has  nine  children. 
Address:  10/1,  Toynbee.  Circular  Road.  Dacca, 
East  Pakistan. 

MUZAFAB  HUSAIK.  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLT.  ESCORT  OFFICER  TO  THE  DELEGA- 
TION 

Previous  positions:  District  Magistrate  of 
a  number  of  districts,  including  Karachi; 
Finance  Secretary,  Slnd;  Revenue  Officer, 
Barrages,  Bind;  financial  adviser.  Develop- 
ment. West  Pakistan:  Joint  Secretary.  Presi- 


dent's Secretariat.  Establishment  Division; 
Joint  Secretary.  Ministry  of  Defense;  Secre- 
tary, President's  Secretariat,  Projects  Divi- 
sion, and  later  Planning  Division.  Mr.  Husaln 
was  born  March  6.  1923. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  take 
a  brief  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair,  while  we  welcome  our  distin- 
guished guests. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  2  o'clock  and  45  min- 
utes p.m..  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  during 
which  the  distinguished  visitors  were 
greeted  by  Senators. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  2:50  p.m.. 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Tydincs  in  the  chair) . 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK— AN 
INVESTMENT  IN  PEACE  AND  FREE- 
DOM AND  PROSPERITY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
out  of  order  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  today 
asked  the  Congress  to  sustain  this  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  peace  and  security 
and  economic  prosperity  for  the  people 
of  Asia. 

He  has  made  that  request  through  a 
special  message  asking  Congress  to 
pledge  S200  million  to  special  funds  for 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  over  the 
next  4  years. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  is  not 
a  new  institution  to  the  United  States. 

Two  years  ago  President  Johnson  was 
publicly  referring  to  our  need  to  join  it. 

In  1966,  the  Congress  approved  formal 
American  membership  with  a  subscrip- 
tion of  $200  million. 

Today,  the  Bank  has  31  members  and 
is  a  going  Asian  and  world  concern. 

What  is  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
that  the  United  States  should  continue 
to  sustain  it?  Why  is  it  so  important  for 
us? 

First,  it  is  a  new  financial  and  eco- 
nomic institution  for  Asia.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  so  many  diverse  nations  have 
come  together  to  contribute  their  funds 
for  the  development  of  the  Asian  area. 

Second,  the  Bank  is  already  proving 
its  practical  value.  It  has  commissioned 
studies  of  Asian  agriculture.  The  South- 
east Asian  Ministers  of  Education  are 
presently  planning  regional  centers  to 
improve  Asian  education.  Just  last  week, 
representatives  of  eight  Asian  nations 
met  to  plan  for  the  transportation  and 
communication  needs  which  would  stim- 
ulate trade  and  travel  In  the  area. 

Therefore,  what  President  Johnson  Is 
asking  the  Congress  to  do  Is  to  continue 
our  commitment  to  this  functioning  in- 
stitution for  Asian  development. 

The  $200  million  which  the  President 
Is  asking  is  a  pledge,  not  a  grant.  It  Is 
a  pledge  to  be  fulfilled  over  the  next 
4  years.  If  and  only  If  the  other  bank 
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members  subscribe  a  majority  of  funds 
that  are  needed.  The  United  States' 
funds  will  be  a  minority  share  for  special 
projects,  and  if  approved  will  be  used 
only  to  purchase  American  goods  and 
services  in  Asia. 

The  basic  importance  of  the  Asian 
Bank's  special  projects  is  not  merely  that 
it  will  support  the  building  of  schools, 
and  roads  and  water  systems  and  com- 
munications links  throughout  the  emerg- 
ing areas  of  Asia.  Its  Importance  lies  In 
the  reaffirmed  public  pledge  by  Asian 
and  non-Asian  nations  that  the  world 
Is  now  ready  and  willing  and  able  to 
cooperate  in  raising  the  level  of  human 
well-being  in  Asia. 

President  Johnson  has  acted  consist- 
ently on  the  premises  that  institutions 
are  built  for  people:  that  nations  are  de- 
veloped to  serve  people;  and  that  the 
wisest  investment  of  money  is  an  invest- 
ment in  human  beings. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  support  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  request  for  a  $200  million 
pledge  to  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
to  liberate  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
from  fear,  hunger,  and  the  slavery  of 
ignorance  and  poverty. 

Mr,  COOPER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  announced  that  the  President 
had  sent  to  Congress  a  message  asking 
that  Congress  authorize  a  contribution 
of  $200  million,  payable  in  Increments 
of  $50  million  over  a  period  of  4  years, 
to  the  special  fund  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank.  I  do  not  know  whether  Con- 
gress will  do  so  this  year  or  next  year. 
I  hope  verj'  much  that  it  will  make  this 
authorization  at  the  earliest  date. 

I  believe  the  Asian  Bank  is  one  of  the 
most  helpful  developments  in  all  of  Asia. 
No  substantial  difficulty  was  encountered 
in  securing  contributions  to  its  capital 
from  the  Asian  States  and  substantial 
contributions  from  many  European 
countries. 

The  Bank  has  capable  management,  it 
secures  advice  always  from  the  Honorable 
Eugene  Black  who  holds  the  confidence 
of  the  people  and  the  governments  of  the 
Asian  members  as  he  does  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

I  add  my  voice  in  support  of  this  con- 
structive message  and  proposal  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield  me  30  seconds  to  speak  on 
the  same  subject? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  J.'WITS  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  his  com- 
ments on  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 
I  have  just  returned  from  a  meeting  of 
the  Bank  in  Rio.  I  can  state  to  the  Senate 
the  critical  importance  attached  to  this 
initiative. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Bank  has  no  investment  amiiate.  I  hope 
that  we  can  help,  through  the  private 
enterprise  system,  perhaps  through  an 
agency  on  the  model  of  ADELA  which 
has  been  so  successful  in  Latin  America, 
which  is  the  involvement  of  private  en- 
terprise in  the  total  effort.  But  it  does 
remind  us  that  all  in  Asia  is  not  war.  that 
there  is  much  room  for  constructive  de- 
velopment and  much  opening  for  it.  I 
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join  my  colleagues  in  approving  and  ap- 
plauding this  message  of  the  President. 

TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  WINN  STRICK- 
LAND—A TALENTED  AND  EFFEC- 
TIVE PUBLIC  SERVANT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  some  who  feel  that  only  in  the  higher 
echelons  of  government  do  we  find 
talented  and  effective  public  servants.  I 
know  that  this  is  not  the  case.  There  are 
many,  many  able  and  dedicated  people 
serving  in  local  governments  through- 
out this  country.  One  such  individual  is 
Mrs.  Winn  Strickland,  city  clerk  of 
Trussville.  Ala. 

Mrs.  Strickland  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  the  State  of  Georgia.  She  was 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
and  Is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Her 
public  service  is  in  keeping  with  the 
traditions  of  her  family.  Her  father, 
Richard  Winn  Peoples,  served  as  mayor 
of  Lawrence\ille.  Ga.  A  cousin,  Court- 
land  Winn,  was  at  one  time  the  mayor  of 
Atlanta,  Ga,  Her  great  uncle,  Thomas 
Elisha  Winn,  represented  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Georgia  in  Congress 
before  the  turn  of  the  centur5\ 

Recently  Mrs.  Strickland  celebrated 
her  20th  anniversaiT  as  Trussville  city 
clerk,  an  event  which  was  the  subject  of 
a  fine  article  in  the  Birmingham  News.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Trussville  Clerk  20  Years  at  Desk 
(By  Walton  Lowry) 

Mrs.  Winn  Strickland  Is  celebrating  her 
20th  year  as  Trussville  city  clerk,  and  Truss- 
ville Is  celebrating  Its  20th  year  as  an  In- 
corporated city. 

Neither  could  do  without  the  other. 

The  three  mayors  with  whom  Mrs.  Strick- 
land has  served  call  her  a  "walking  ency- 
clopedia." They  are  Horace  Norrell.  James 
Barr  and  Incumbent  John  Yarbrough. 

"If  Mrs.  Strickland  were  to  announce  she 
was  running  for  mayor  I'd  take  my  name 
out  of  the  pot  and  start  working  for  her," 
said  Yarbrough.  "She  Is  a  very,  very  valu- 
able person." 

But  even  If  her  lawyer  father  was  mayor 
of  LawTencevlUe.  Ga.,  Mrs.  Strickland  has 
no  Intention  of  trying  to  follow  In  his  foot- 
steps at  Trussville. 

"I'd  rather  be  here  than  there."  she  said, 
first  Indicating  her  desk  and  then  that  of 
the  mayor. 

When  Mrs.  Strickland  became  Trussvllle's 
second  city  clerk — the  first  resigned  after 
three  weeks — Trussville  city  business  was 
conducted  from  a  large  rented  room  on  Main 
Street. 

The  present  handsome  City  Hall  was 
dedicated  In  1959. 

Mrs.  Strickland  is  the  wife  of  K.  P.  Strick- 
land, a  Birmlngh.-im  salesman.  They  have 
two  sons.  Stephen  Parks  Strickland,  who  Is 
an  employe  of  the  American  Council  on  Ed- 
ucation In  Washington,  and  Richard  Winn 
Strickland,  who  Is  employed  by  a  Phila- 
delphia manufacturing  firm. 

Mrs.  Strickland  takes  quiet  pride  in  her 
city. 

■The  growth  of  Trussville  in  20  years  is 
amazing."  she  said. 

She  points  out  that  Trussville  has  no  bond- 
ed city  indebtedness  and  no  ad  valorem 
tax,  though  providing  the  same  services  as 
many  other  cities  with  these  burdens. 


PANAMA  JURIDICAL  STRUCTURE, 
PART  VIII— PANAMA  CANAL  RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT  OF  1950 
(THOMPSON  ACT) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
part  VII  of  this  series  of  statements  to 
the  Senate,  I  quoted  the  text  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  1912  under  the 
provisions  of  which  the  Panama  Canal 
was  operated  from  1914  to  1951.  This  pe- 
riod included  three  grave  crises  in  canal 
history— Worid  War  I.  World  War  n. 
and  the  start  of  the  Korean  war.  The 
organization  survived  the  first  without 
change  but.  as  was  foreseen  by  canal 
officials  during  World  War  II,  that  great 
struggle  attracted  the  attention  of  our 
Government  to  the  organizational  opera- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal.  After  a  care- 
ful congressional  investigation,  1949-50, 
headed  by  Representative  Clark  W. 
Thompson,  of  Texas,  the  Congress,  on 
recommendations  of  President  Tru- 
man— House  Etocument  No.  460.  81st 
Congress — enacted  the  Panama  Canal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1950— Public  Law 
841,  81st  Congress— the  first  major  re- 
organization of  the  Panama  Canal  since 
its  opening  to  traffic  in  1914. 

During  the  Korean  war,  the  1962  mis- 
sile crises  in  Cuba,  and  throughout  the 
Vietnam  war,  the  canal  has  beer,  of  the 
greatest  value  to  our  Armed  Forces  and 
was  operated  with  comp'.eie  efficiency  by 
the  civil  organization  without  its  subordi- 
nation to  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  Isthmus  as  was  done 
during  Worid  Wars  I  and  II.  In  the  mes- 
sage of  President  Tinman  dealing  with 
the  reorganization — House  Document  No. 
460,  81st  Congress,  page  12 — it  was 
stressed  that  the  "protection"  of  the 
canal,  vested  in  the  Governor,  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  1912  was  the  exer- 
cise of  "normal  police  authority  within 
the  Canal  Zone"  and  that  "protection 
against  internal  aggression  is  a  function 
of  the  military  commander." 

The  wisdom  of  this  clarification  was 
amply  justified  by  the  Red-led  mob  as- 
saults on  the  Canal  Zone  in  early  Jan- 
uar>'  1964,  when  the  commander  in  chief 
Caribbean  Command,  on  request  of  the 
Governor,  assumed  control  and  used  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In 
defending  the  lives  of  our  citizens  and 
the  canal  Itself. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  state  that  despite  that  critical  situa- 
tion the  Panama  Canal  kept  operating 
despite  simultaneous  violence  at  both 
ends  of  Canal  Zone  and  without  interrup- 
tion of  transit  schedules.  This  was  one  of 
the  supreme  tests  of  the  efficiency  of 
organization  of  the  Isthmus  that  refiect- 
ed  great  credit  on  those  who  operated 
the  canal  and  those  who  defended  It. 

The  Panama  Canal  Reorganization 
Act  of  1950,  in  brief.  pro\ides  for  the 
following: 

First.  Established  the  Canal  Zone  Gov- 
ernment as  an  independent  civil  agency 
to  be  administered  under  the  supervision 
of  the  President  or  such  officer  of  the 
United  States  as  may  be  designated  by 
him: 

Second.  Created  a  corporate  form  of 
organization  designated  as  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  charged  with  operating 
the   canal,   with   the   Governor  of  the 
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Ocmal  Zone  serving  as  President  of  the 
Company; 

Third.  Placed  the  Panama  Canal  en- 
terprises on  a  self-sustaining  basis: 

Fourth.  Prescribed  a  formula  for  the 
calculation  of  tolls; 

Fifth.  Provided  that  the  levy  of  tolls 
Is  subject  to  provisions  of  the  Hay- 
Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  of  1903  with  Pan- 
ama, and  the  Thomson-Urrutla  Treaty 
of  1914-22  with  Colombia. 

As  the  Panama  Canal  Reorganization 
Act  of  1950  evolved  out  of  experience  and 
Is  yet  in  effect.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  to  make  It  easily  accessible  to  my 
colleagues  In  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Panama 

Canal  Reorganization  Act  of   1950  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Public  Law  841 

An  Act  to  authorize  and  provide  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  by  the  preeent  corporate  adjunct  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  aa  renamed:  to  recon- 
stitute the  agency  charged  with  the  civil 
government  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for 
other  purpoees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  5  of 
title  2  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code,  approved 
June  19.  1934  (48  Stat.  1122  i.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"5.     ESTABLISHMINT,     ADMINISTRATION,     AND 

Functions  or  Canal  Zone  Government. — 
The  Independent  agency  of  the  United  States 
heretofore  tnown  as  the  Panama  Canal  shall 
hereafter — 

"(II  be  known  aa  the  Canal  Zone  Oovern- 
ment; 

"(2)  be  administered,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  President  or  such  officer  of  the 
United  States  as  may  be  designated  by  him. 
by  a  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone:  and 

"(3)  be  charged,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law.  with  the  performance  of  the 
various  duties  connected  with  the  civil  gov- 
ernment. Including  health,  sanitation  and 
protection,  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

"Cross- RoTRENCE 
"Appointment  of  other  necessary  persons, 
see  section  81  of  this  title,  as  amended." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in.  or  where  Inconsistent  with,  the  provisions 
of  this  Act — 

1 1 )  the  terms  "the  Panama  Canal",  "the 
Canal",  and  "the  Canal  authorities",  where- 
ever  appearing  In  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  and  having  reference,  prospectively,  to 
the  agency  heretofore  known  by  those  names, 
are  amended  to  read  "the  Canal  Zone  Gov- 
errunent";  and 

i2)  the  term  "the  Panama  Railroad  Com- 
pany", wherever  appearing  In  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States  and  having  reference, 
prospectively,  to  the  corporation  heretofore 
known  by  that  name.  Is  amended  to  read  "the 
Panama  Canal  Company". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Art.  the  title  "the  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal",  wherever  appearing  In  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States.  Is  amended  to  read  "the 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone" 

(C)  Sections  982,  987.  and  1024  of  title  4. 
and  section  833  of  Utle  3,  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Code,  are  amended  by  deleting  the  term  "the 
Panama  Canal",  appearing  in  each  of  said  sec- 
tions, and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  term 
"the  Panama  Canal  Company". 

(di  Section  836  of  title  5  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Code  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  term  "the 
Government  of  the  Canal  Zone",  which  ap- 
pears In  paragraph  b  of  said  section  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  term  "the  Pana- 
ma Canal  Company". 


(e)  The  headline  and  Introductory  clatise 
of  section  7  of  title  2  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code 
are  amended  to  read  as  f oUows : 

•7.  Control  and  Jurisdiction  or  GovxaNOB 
Over  Canal  Zone.— The  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  shall:    *   *   •." 

Sec.  3  Section  10  of  title  2  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Oxle.  as  amended  by  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  June  13.  1940  (ch.  358,  54  Stat.  387),  Is 
further  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"10.  iNJimiEs  to  Vessels,  Cargo,  Crew,  or 
Passengers,    Occasioned    bt    Operation    of 

C.'KNAL — (a)     INJUXUS    in    LOCKS    OF    CANAL. 

The  Panama  Canal  Company  shall  promptly 
adjust  and  pay  damages  for  Injuries  to  ves- 
sels, or  to  the  cargo,  crew,  or  passengers  of 
vessels,  which  may  arise  by  reason  of  the 
passage  of  such  vessels  through  the  locks  of 
T,he  Panama  Canal  under  the  control  of  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  said  corporation: 
Provided,  however,  That  no  such  damages 
shall  be  paid  In  any  case  where  the  injury 
was  proximately  caused  by  the  negligence  or 
fault  of  the  vessel,  master,  crew,  or  pas- 
sengers: Provided  further.  That  In  any  case 
wherein  the  negligence  or  fault  of  the  vessel, 
master  crew,  or  passengers  proximately  con- 
tributed to  the  Injury,  the  award  of  damages 
shall  be  diminished  In  proportion  to  the 
negligence  or  fault  atUlbutable  to  the  said 
vessel,  master,  crew,  or  passengers:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  damages  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed and  paid  for  Injuries  to  any  protrusion 
beyond  the  side  of  a  vessel,  whether  such 
protrusion  Is  permanent  or  temporary  in 
character.  A  vessel  shall  be  considered  to  be 
passing  through  the  locks  of  the  Canal,  under 
the  control  of  officers  or  employees  of  the 
corporation,  from  the  time  the  first  towing 
line  Is  made  fast  on  board  before  entrance 
Into  the  locks  and  until  the  towing  lines  are 
cast  off  upon,  or  Immediately  prior  to,  de- 
parture from  the  lock  chamber. 

"(b)  Injuries  Otheb  Than  in  Locks. — The 
Panama  Canal  Company  shall  promptly  ad- 
Just  and  pay  damages  for  Injuries  to  vessels, 
or  to  the  cargo,  crew,  or  passengers  of  ves- 
sels which  may  arise  by  reason  of  the  pres- 
ence of  such  vessels  in  the  waters  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  other  than  the  locks,  when  the 
injury  was  proximately  caused  by  negligence 
or  fault  on  the  part  of  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  corporation  acting  within  the  scope 
of  his  employment  and  In  the  line  of  his 
duties  In  connection  with  the  oi)eratlon  of 
the  canal:  Provided,  hoveever.  That  In  any 
case  wherein  the  negligence  or  fault  of  the 
vessel  master,  crew,  or  passengers  proxi- 
mately contributed  to  the  injury,  the  award 
of  damages  shall  be  diminished  In  proportion 
to  the  negligence  or  fault  attributable  to  the 
said  vessel,  master,  crew,  or  passengers:  And 
provided  further,  That  In  the  case  of  any 
vessel  which  Is  required  by  or  pursuant  to 
regulations  prescribed  under  section  9  of  this 
title,  as  amended,  to  have  a  Panama  Canal 
pilot  on  duty  aboard,  no  damages  shall  be 
adjusted  and  paid  for  Injuries  to  any  vessel, 
or  to  the  cargo,  crew,  or  passengers  of  any 
such  vessel.  Incurred  while  the  vessel  was 
\inder  way  and  In  motion,  unless  at  the  time 
such  Injuries  were  Incurred  the  navigation 
or  movement  of  the  vessel  was  under  the 
control  of  a  Panama  Canal  pilot 

"(c^  MEAsrsE  OF  Damages  Generallt. — In 
determining  the  amount  of  the  award  of 
damages  for  Injuries  to  a  vessel  for  which  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  Is  found  or  deter- 
mined to  be  liable,  there  may  be  Included 
(1)  actual  or  estimated  cost  of  repairs:  (2) 
charter  hire  actually  lost  by  the  owners,  or 
charter  hire  actually  paid,  depending  upon 
the  terms  of  the  charter  party,  for  the  time 
the  vessel  is  undergoing  repairs:  (3)  main- 
tenance of  the  vessel  and  wages  of  the  crew. 
If  such  are  found  to  be  actual  additional  ex- 
penses or  losses  Incurred  outside  of  the 
charter  hire:  (4)  other  expenses  which  are 
definitely  and  accurately  shown  to  have  been 
Incurred  necessarily  and  by  reason  of  the 
accident    or    injuries:     Provided,    however. 


That  there  shall  not  be  allowed  agent's  fees 
or  commissions  or  other  Incidental  expenses 
of  similar  character,  or  any  Items  which  are 
Indefinite.  Indeterminable,  speculative,  or 
conjectural.  The  corporation  shall  be  fur- 
nished such  vouchers,  receipts,  or  other  evi- 
dence as  may  be  necessary  In  support  of  any 
Item  of  a  claim.  If  a  vessel  Is  not  operated 
under  charter  by  the  owner  directly, 
evidence  shall  be  secured  If  available  as  to 
the  sum  for  which  vessels  of  the  same  size 
and  class  can  be  chartered  In  the  market.  If 
such  charter  value  cannot  be  determined,  the 
value  of  the  use  of  such  vessel  to  Its  owners 
in  the  business  In  which  It  was  engaged  at 
the  time  of  the  Injuries  shall  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  estimating  the  damages  for  the  ves- 
sel's detention:  and  the  books  of  the  owners 
showing  the  vessel's  earnings  about  the  time 
of  the  accident  or  Injuries  shall  be  considered 
as  evidence  of  probable  earnings  during  the 
time  of  detention.  If  the  books  are  unavail- 
able, such  other  evidence  shall  be  furnished 
as  may  be  necessary. 

"idi  Dei-ats  )roR  Which  No  Respon- 
siBiLrrT  Assumed.— The  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany shall  not  be  responsible,  nor  consider 
any  claim,  for  demurrage  or  delays  occa- 
sioned by  landslides  or  other  natural  causes, 
by  necessary  construction  or  maintenance 
work  on  Canal  locks,  terminals,  or  equip- 
ment, by  obstructions  arising  from  accidents, 
by  time  necessary  for  admeasurement,  by 
congestion  of  traffic,  or  by  any  other  cause 
except  as  specially  set  forth  In  this  section. 
"(e)  Settlement  of  Claims — The  amounts 
of  the  respective  awards  of  damages  under 
this  section  may  be  adjusted,  fixed,  and  de- 
termined by  the  corporation  by  mutual 
agreement,  compromise,  or  otherwise:  and 
acceptance  by  any  claimant  of  the  amount 
awarded  to  him  sliall  be  deemed  to  be  In  full 
settlement  of  such  claims. 

"if)  Actions  on  Claims. — Any  claimant 
for  damages  under  this  section  who  considers 
hUnself  aggrieved  by  the  findings,  deter- 
mination, or  award  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  in  reference  to  his  claim  may  bring 
an  action  on  such  claim  against  the  said 
corporaUon  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  the  Canal  Zone;  and 
in  any  such  action  the  provisions  of  th:s  sec- 
tion relative  to  the  determination,  adjust- 
ment, and  payment  of  such  claims,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  regulations  established  un- 
der section  9  of  this  title,  as  amended,  rela- 
tive to  navigation  of  Canal  Zone  waters  and 
to  transiting  of  the  Panama  Canal,  shall  be 
applicable.  No  action  for  damages  which  Is 
cognizable  under  this  section  shall  lie  against 
the  said  corporation  otherwise,  or  in  any 
other  court,  than  as  provided  In  this  para- 
graph, or  shall  lie  against  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  corporation:  Provided,  hou-ever. 
That  nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  or  prohibit  actions  against 
officers  or  employees  of  the  said  corporation 
for  damages  for  injuries  resulting  from  acts 
of  such  officers  or  employees  outside  the  scope 
of  their  employment  or  not  in  the  line  of 
their  duties  or  from  acts  of  such  officers  or 
employees  committed  or  performed  with  In- 
tent to  Injure  the  person  or  property  of 
another.  Actions  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  tried  by  the  court  without  a  jury 

"(g)  Investigation  Before  Vessel's  De- 
parture— Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  claim  shall  be  considered 
under  this  section,  nor  shall  any  .-ujtlon  for 
damages  lie  thereon,  unless,  prior  to  the 
departure  from  Canal  Zone  waters  of  the  ves- 
sel  Involved,  the  Investigation  by  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  the  accident  or  Injury 
giving  rise  to  such  claim  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  basis  for  the  claim  shall  have 
been  laid  before  the  corporation," 

Sec.  4.  Section  82  of  title  2  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"82.  Compensation  of  Persons  in  MiLiTARy. 
Naval,  or  Ptblic  He.alth  Service. —  'a)  If 
any  of  the  persons  appointed  or  employed  as 
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provided  in  section  6.  or  section  81.  as 
amended,  of  this  title  are  Ln  the  military. 
naval,  or  Public  Health  Service  of  the  United 
States,  the  amount  of  the  official  salary  paid 
to  any  such  person  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  salary  or  compensation  provided 
by  or  which  shall  be  fixed  under  the  terms  of 
those  sections,  but  this  section  shall  not  be 
construed  as  requiring  the  deduction  from 
the  amount  of  such  salary  of  compensation 
of— 

"  ( 1)  the  retired  pay  or  allowance  of  any  re- 
tired w.«Tant  officer  or  enlisted  man  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  or 
Coast  Guard:  or 

"(2  I  the  training  pay,  retainer  pay  or  al- 
lowances of  any  warrant  officer  or  enlisted 
man  of  the  Reserve  forces  of  the  Army,  Navy. 
Air  Force.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard. 

"(b)  The  Canal  Zone  Government  shall 
annually  pay  to  each  of  the  aforesaid  serv- 
ices an  amount  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
said  service  for  the  official  salary  paid  to  any 
person  In  such  service  for  the  period  of  ap- 
pointment or  employment  by  the  Canal  Zone 
Government." 

Sec.  5.  The  headline  and  first  sentence  of 
section  245  of  title  2  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code. 
as  added  by  the  Act  of  June  29.  1948  (ch.  706. 
62  Stat.  1075),  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows • 

"246.  Creation,  Purposes,  Offices,  and 
Residence  of  Panama  Canal  Company. — For 
the  purposes  of  maintaining  and  operating 
the  Panama  Canal  and  of  conducting  busi- 
ness operations  Incident  to  such  maintenance 
and  operation  and  incident  to  the  civil  gov- 
ernment of  the  Canal  Zone,  there  is  hereby 
created,  as  an  aeency  and  Instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  a  body  corporate  to  be 
known  as  the  Panama  Canal  Company. 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'corpora- 
tion'. •   •   •." 

Sec  6.  Paragraph  (ci  of  section  246  of  title 
2.  Canal  Zone  Code,  as  added  by  the  Act  of 
June  29.  1948.  is  amended  to  rend  as  follows: 
"(C)  In  order  to  reimburse  the  Treasury,  as 
nearly  as  possible  for  the  interest  cost  of  the 
funds  or  other  assets  directly  invested  In  the 
corporation,  the  corporation  shall  pay  inter- 
est to  the  Treasury  on  the  net  direct  Invest- 
ment of  the  Government  in  the  corporation 
as  defined  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section,  and  shown  by  the  receipt  described 
therein,  at  a  rate  or  rates  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  required  to  reim- 
burse the  Treasury  for  its  cost.  Payments  of 
such  interest  charges  shall  be  made  annually 
to  the  extent  earned,  and  if  not  earned  shall 
be  made  from  subsequent  earnings." 

Sec  7.  Section  246  of  title  2,  Canal  Zone 
Code,  as  added  by  the  Act  of  June  29,  1948. 
Is  amended  by  aiidlng  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  paragraph  lettered  (e)  and  reading  as 
follows: 

"(e)  The  corporation  Is  further  obligated 
to  pay  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts  amounts  sufficient  to  relmbvirse  the 
Treasury,  as  nearly  as  possible,  ( 1 )  for  the 
annultv  pavments  under  article  XIV  of  the 
convention  of  November  18,  1903,  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  as  modified  by  article  VTI  of  the 
treaty  of  March  2.  1936.  between  the  said 
Governm.ents.  and  i21  for  the  net  costs  of 
operation  of  the  agency  known  as  the  Canal 
Zone  Government  The  net  costs  of  operation 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Government,  which  are 
deemed  to  form  an  Integral  part  of  the  costs 
of  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise 
as  a  whole,  shall  not  Include  Interest  but 
shall  Include  depreciation  and  the  reimburse- 
ment of  other  Government  agencies  for  ex- 
penditures made  on  behalf  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Government.  The  payments  Into  the  Treas- 
ury, referred  to  In  this  paragraph,  shall  be 
made  annually  to  the  extent  earned,  and  If 
not  earned  shall  be  made  from  subsequent 
earnings  unless  the  Congress  shall  otherwise 
jUrect." 

Sec.  8.   Subparagraph    le)    of  section  248 


of  title  2,  Canal  Zone  Code,  as  added  by  the 
Act  of  June  29,  1948,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  sentence  reading  as 
follows:  "The  provisions  of  section  82  of 
this  title,  as  amended,  shall  apply  to  the 
corporation  and  to  its  officers  and  employ- 
ees ' ' 

Sec.  9  Section  249  of  title  2  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Code,  as  added  by  the  Act  of  June  29, 
1948.  is  amended  by  relettering  subpara- 
graphs  (a)  to  (f)  thereof  as  subparagraphs 
(b)  to  (gK  respectively,  and  by  Inserting 
after  the  Introductory  clause  of  said  section 
a  new  subparagraph  reading  as  follows: 

"(a)  May  maintain  and  operate  the  Pana- 
ma  Canal." 

Sec.  10.  Article  3  of  Chapter  12  of  title  2. 
Canal  Zone  Code,  as  added  by  the  Act  of 
June  29.  1948.  Is  amended  by  renumbering 
sections  255  and  256  of  said  title  2  as  sec- 
tions 257  and  258,  respectively,  and  by  add- 
ing, in  said  article  3.  two  new  sections  num- 
bered 255  and  256  and  reading  as  follows- 

"255.  Appropriations  To  Cover  Losses. — 
Appropriations  are  hereby  authorized  for 
payment  to  the  corpcratlon  of  such  amounts 
as  may  be  shown  In  the  annual  budget  pro- 
gram of  the  corporation  as  ne,-essary  to 
cover  losses  sustained  In  the  conduct  of  Its 
activities.  Amounts  appropriated  to  the  cor- 
poration under  authority  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  added  to  the  amount  of  the 
receipt  referred  to  In  paragraphs  (a^  and 
(b)  of  section  246  of  this  title,  and  shall  not 
require  payment  of  Interest  under  para- 
graph (C)  of  said  section  246:  Prov'.icd  hcrx- 
ever.  That  repayments  by  the  corporation 
to  the  Treasury  shall  In  no  case  be  treated 
as  dividends  under  sections  246  id)  and  253 
of  this  title  until  all  amounts  appropriated 
to  the  corporation  under  authority  of  this 
section  shall  have  been  repaid  to  the 
Treasury." 

"256.  Authorization  for  Transfer  of 
P.ANAMA  Canal  to  Corporation —The  Presi- 
dent Is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer  to  the 
corpwratlon  the  Panama  Canal,  together  with 
the  facilities  and  appurtenances  related 
thereto,  and  any  or  all  of  the  facilities  and 
appurtenances  heretofore  maintained  and 
operated  by  the  Panama  Canal  under  au- 
thority of  section  51  of  title  2  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Code,  as  amended  bv  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  August  12.  1949  (ch.  422,  63  Stat. 
601).  and  all  or  so  much  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  of  the  personnel,  prop- 
erty, records,  related  assets,  contracts,  obliga- 
tions, and  liabilities  of  or  appertaining  to  the 
said  Canal  and  the  aforesaid  facilities  or  ap- 
piu-tenances,  and  su  *  transfer  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  accepted  and  assumed 
by  the  corporation  without  the  necessity  of 
any  act  or  acts  on  the  part  of  the  corpora- 
tion except  as  otherwise  stipulated  in  the 
provisions  of  section  246  of  this  title." 

Sec.  11.  Section  411  of  title  2  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Code  as  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"411.  ArTHORTTT  To  PRESCRIBE  MEASURE- 
MENT RrxES  AND  Tolls —The  Panama  Canal 
Company  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  and  from 
time  to  time  change  (1>  the  rules  for  the 
measurement  of  vessels  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  (2),  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  section  next  following,  the  tolls  that 
shall  be  levied  for  the  use  of  the  Panama 
Canal;  Provided,  hovcver.  That  the  rules  of 
measurement,  and  the  rates  of  tolls,  pre- 
vailing on  the  effective  date  of  this  amended 
section  shall  continue  In  effect  until  changed 
as  provided  In  this  section:  Provided  further. 
That  the  said  corporation  shall  give  six 
months'  notice,  by  pubUcatlon  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  of  any  and  all  proposed 
changes  m  basic  rules  of  measurement  and 
of  any  and  all  proposed  changes  in  rates  of 
tolls,  during  which  period  a  public  hearing 
shall  be  conducted:  And  provided  further. 
That  changes  in  basic  rules  of  measurement 
and  changes  In  rates  of  tolls  shall  be  sub- 
ject to,  and  shall  take  effect  upon,  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 


whose  action  In  such  matter  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive." 

Sec  12.  Secuon  412  of  title  2  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Code,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 24.  1937  (Ch.  752.  50  Stat.  750).  IB 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"412  Bases  of  Tolls. —  (a)  Tolls  on  mer- 
chant vessels,  army  and  navy  transports,  col- 
liers, tankers,  hospital  ships,  supply  ships, 
and  yachts  shall  be  based  on  net  vessel-tons 
of  one  hundred  cubic  feet  each  of  actual 
earning  capacity  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  rules  for  the  measurement  of  ves- 
sels for  the  Panama  Can.il.  and  tolls  on  other 
floating  craft  shall  be  based  on  displacement 
tonnage.  The  rate  of  tolls  on  vessels  In  bal- 
last without  passengers  or  cargo  may  be  less 
than  the  rate  of  tolls  for  vesesls  with  pas- 
sengers or  cargo. 

"(b)  Tolls  shall  be  prescribed  at  a  rate 
or  rates  calculated  to  cover,  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable, all  costs  of  maintaining  and  operat- 
ing the  Panama  Canal,  together  with  the  fa- 
cilities and  appurtenances  related  tliereto, 
including  interest  and  depreciation,  and  an 
appropriate  share  of  the  net  costs  of  opera- 
tion of  the  agency  known  as  the  Canal  Zone 
Government.  In  the  determination  of  such 
appropriate  share,  substantial  weight  shall 
be  given  to  the  ratio  of  the  estimated  gross 
revenues  from  tolls  to  the  estimated  total 
gross  revenues  of  the  said  corporation  ex- 
clusive of  the  cost  of  commodities  resold, 
and  exclusive  of  revenues  arising  from  trans- 
actions within  the  said  corporation  or  from 
transactions  with  the  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment. 

"(C)  Vessels  operated  by  the  United  States. 
including  warshlpis  naval  tenders,  colliers, 
tankers,  transports,  hospital  ships,  and  other 
vessels  owned  or  chartered  by  the  United 
States  for  transporting  troops  or  supplies, 
miy  In  the  d'^cretlon  cf  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  required  to  pay  tolls.  In  the 
event,  however,  that  such  vessels  are  not  re- 
quired to  pay  tolls,  the  tolls  thereon  shall 
nevertheless  be  computed  and  the  amounts 
thereof  shall  be  treated  as  revenues  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  for  the  purpose  of 
prescribing  the  rates  of  tolls,  and  sha;;  be 
offset  against  the  obligations  of  the  said 
corporation  under  paragraphs  (c)  and  (e) 
of  section  246   of  this   title,  as  amended. 

"Id  I  The  levy  of  tolls  Is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  1  of  article  III  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Great  Britain  concluded  on  November 
18,  1901,  of  articles  XVin  and  XIX  of  the 
convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  Pan.ama  con- 
cluded on  November  18,  1903,  and  of  article  I 
of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia  pro- 
claimed on  March  30,  1922, 

"(e)  Capita!  Investment  for  Interest  pur- 
poses shall  not  Include  any  Interest  during 
construction." 

SEC.  13.  The  following  statutes  and  parts 
of  statutes  are  repealed; 

(1)  Canal  Zone  Code,  title  2.  sections  32 
and  33: 

(2)  Canal  Zone  Code,  title  2.  sections  51 
to  54.  as  amended  by  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  12,  1949   (Ch.'422.  63  Stat.  601): 

\3)    Canal  Zone  Code,  title  2.  section  414: 

(4)  The  paragraph  entitled  "Housing  of 
officers  serving  In  the  Canal  Zone"  of  the  Act 
of  July  9,  1918  (ch.  143.  40  Stat.  855;  10 
use,  sec.  721); 

(5)  Subparagraph  (g)  of  section  2680  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code: 

(6)  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  August  1.  1914 
(ch.  223,  38  Stat.  679;  31  U.S.C,  sec.  621): 

(7)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  29.  1948 
(ch.  706,  62  Stat.  1075;  48  U.S.C.  sec  1361): 
and 

1 8)  All  statutes  and  parts  of  statutes  In- 
consistent with  this  Act,  to  the  extent  of 
such  inconsistency. 

Sec.  14.  Except  for  section  256  of  title 
2  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code,  as  added  by  »ec- 
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tton  10  of  this  Act,  thU  Act  shall  take  effect 
upon  the  effective  date  of  the  transfer  to 
the  corporation,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  said  section  256,  of  the  Panama  Canal  to- 
gether with  the  facilities  and  appurtenances 
related  thereto. 

Approved  September  26.   1950 


PERSONAL    STATEMENT    BY 
SENATOR  MORSE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recoenized 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

ACTING    t-SESIDENT    OF    HOWARD    UNIVERSITY 
IN    ERROR 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry-  on  S.  2105.  a  bill  that  seeks  to 
apply  some  of  the  provisions  of  land- 
grant  college  programs  to  Howard  Uni- 
versity. In  the  course  of  my  testimony  I 
said: 

During  those  difficult  years  in  which  many 
of  us  attempted  to  get  through  the  Congress 
a  Public  Higher  Education  bill  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  our  Committee  received 
no  assistance  from  any  official  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity. My  Subcommittee,  which  held  hear- 
ings on  the  DC.  higher  education  bill,  ex- 
tended an  Invitation  to  the  Acting  President 
of  Howard  University  to  testify  on  the  legis- 
lation. .IS  the  presidents  of  many  of  the  other 
private  Institutions  of  higher  learning  did. 
The  Acting  President  of  Howard  University 
declined  an  Invitation  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  District  Committee  on  the  legislation. 

I  have  been  advised  that  subsequent 
to  my  testimony,  when  the  acting  presi- 
dent of  Howard  University  testified,  he 
denied  that  he  had  ever  received  an  invi- 
tation from  our  committee  to  testify  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  higher  educa- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  acting  president  of 
Howard  University  has  suffered  a  loss  of 
memory,  for  the  record  is  perfectly  clear 
that  he  was  invited,  as  was  the  president 
of  every  other  college  and  university  in 
the  District. 

Those  hearings  were  held  on  March 
14.  15,  and  24. 1966. 

On  March  21,  1968,  Dr.  Wormley,  the 
acting  president  of  Howard  University, 
apparently  asked  his  secretary — for  she 
advised  us  she  was  acting  on  his  instruc- 
tion—to call  the  Senate  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  on  his  behalf,  and 
she  gave  us  this  message  at  2:05  p.m.  on 
that  day : 

He  th.^nks  you  very  much,  but  he  has  noth- 
ing to  add  or  contribute  for  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  acting  president  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity has  given  the  false  impression  to  the 
Senate  committee  and  to  the  public  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
testified  erroneously  with  regard  to  the 
matter  that  fell  within  its  jurisdiction 
connected  with  this  public  higher  educa- 
tion problem.  I  told  the  truth.  The  act- 
ing president  of  Howard  University  just 
forgot,  and  I  would  respectfully  advise 
him  that  the  efficiency  of  his  ofiBce.  or 
the  inefficiency  of  his  office,  is  the  only 
excuse  I  can  give  for  the  misinformation 
that  he  presented  to  the  Agriculture  and 
Poresti-y  Committee  this  morning. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
of  contents  of  the  hearincrs  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health,  Education, 
Welfare,  and  Safety  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  in  connection  with 
the  public  college  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  of 
contents  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Contents 
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Adult  Education  Association  of  the 
USA.,  and  present  Director  of  the 
Graduate  School.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, representing  Adult  Education 
Association  of  Greater  Washington —   152 

Howard.  Darnley  M,  chairman,  E^duca- 
tlon  Committee,  Federation  of  Civic 
Associations,  Inc. 264 

Jacob,  John,  director  of  Education  and 
Youth  Incentive.  Washington  Urban 
League 186 

Kennedy.  Kenneth  C.  chairman,  the 
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Columbia   241 

Plnette,  Miss  Mattle  A.,  president,  Wash- 
ington Branch.  American  Association 
of  University  Women 151 

Plnkett,  Fla.xle  M.,  president  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Citizens  for  Better 
Public  Education.  Inc 279 

Rugh,  Dr.  Donald,  Education  Coordina- 
tor,  United    Planning   Organization..  295 

Schreiber,  Mrs.  Daniel,  vice  president  of 
public  affairs.  District  of  Columbia 
section.  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women 293 

Sister  Margaret,  S.N.D.,  president.  Trin- 
ity College,  Washington,  DC 268 

Sister  M.  Mildred  Dolores.  CSC.  presi- 
dent. Dunbarton  College.  Washington, 
D.C.    270 

Smith,  Hon.  Margaret  Chase,  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Maine 64 

Stone,  Kathryn  H.,  vice  chairman.  Com- 
mittee on  Hviman  Resources 139 

Strout.  Mrs.  Arthur  E..  chairman,  Educa- 
tion Committee.  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action 187 

Stults,  Mrs.  Walter,  education  chairman. 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 172 

Taylor.  Francis  X.,  student,  Dunbar  High 
School.   Washington.   D.C -  290 

Taylor,  Miss  Tanya,  student.  Cordoza 
High  School,  Washington,  D.C 289 
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Roosevelt  High  School.  Washington. 
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trict of  Colvmibla  Board  of  Commis- 
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Turner,  J.  C,  president.  Greater  Wash- 
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Well,  Frank  E.  G..  District  of  Columbia 
chapter  chairman.  American  Veterans 
Committee  258 

Wormley,  Miss  Thomaslne,  student. 
Eastern     High     School,     Washington. 

DC.    287 

Yarborough,  Hon.  Ralph,  a  U.S.  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Texas 81 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  table  of  contents  will 
show  that  the  following  testified:  Dr. 
Hurst  Anderson,  president.  American 
University:  Paul  O.  Carr.  president  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  Col- 
lege: Dr.  Lloyd  H.  Elliott,  president  of 
George  Washington  University;  and  Rt. 
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Rev.  Monsignor  Joseph  A.  Gorham.  rep- 
resenting the  Catholic  University  of 
America:  Sister  Margaret,  president  of 
Trinity  College.  Washington,  D.C:  Sister 
M.  Mildred  Dolores,  president  of  Dun- 
barton  College. 

Mr.  President.  I  stand  on  the  testi- 
mony I  gave  this  morning  that  the  act- 
ing president  of  Howard  University  had 
received  an  invitation  but  did  not  elect 
to  testify. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  testi- 
mony I  gave  this  morning,  calling  for 
modification  of  S.  2015.  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  W.^yne  Morse.  Demo- 
CR.\T.  OF  Oregon.  Before  the  Committee  on 
Agricvlture  and  Forestry.  Ttesdat,  Sep- 
tember  26,    1967,    ON   S.    2105,    A   Bill   To 
Est.'vblish  Cooperative  Exte.nsion  Services 
IN  THE  District  of  Columbia 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee:  I  very  much  appreciate  having  the 
opportunity    to   discuss   with   you    the    pro- 
visions of  S.  2105  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota,   Mr.    Mondale.    on    his    behalf    and    on 
behalf    of    Senators    Cooper,    Hatfield.   Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  McGovern,  Montoya  and 
Tydlngs. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. It  is  my  Judgment,  that  for  far  too 
long  we  have  deferred  providing  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  services  en- 
joyed by  residents  of  every  State.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  so  thoroughly  support  the  concept 
that  I  am  the  author  of  a  bill,  S.  1999,  which 
propcses  to  Mcomplish  on  an  even  broader 
scale  the  objectives  of  S.  2105.  With  respect 
to  the  language  of  the  legislation  and  its 
mechanism  for  empowering  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
an  institution  of  higher  education  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  have  only  admiration 
and  I  would  agree  that  the  funds  authorized 
In  the  legislation  axe  at  a  level  needed.  In  my 
opinion,  to  begin  to  accomplish  the  objectives. 
With  this  preamble  I  would  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  to  some  aspects 
of  the  bill  which  I  hope  the  Committee 
would  review  with  care  in  light  of  my  argu- 
ments. In  Sec.  2  of  S.  2105  on  page  2,  line  9. 
I  note  that  the  proponents  of  the  bill  have 
designated  Howard  University  as  the  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  to  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the 
cooperative  extension  services  provided. 
Further.  I  note  that  on  line  4  and  through 
line  7  the  bill  seeks  to  require  that  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  be  agreed  to 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  rather  than  by 
the  institution  of  higher  education  as  a  pri- 
mary party. 

These  two  provisions  raise  reservations  in 
my  mmd  in  my  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  As  you 
know,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  op- 
erations of  Howard  University  under  the 
Senate  rules.  I  also  raise  the  question  in  my 
capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health.  Education,  Welfare,  and 
Safety  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee, since  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  empowered  by  this  proposed  leg- 
islation to  enter  into  a  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Should  these  provisions  remain  In  the 
bill  as  introduced  when  the  bill  is  reported 
to  the  Senate,  as  I  hope  it  will  be.  then  I 
should  feel  constrained  to  raise  with  my 
chairmen  on  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 


of  Columbia,  respectively,  the  concerns  that 
I  have  voiced  with  a  request  that  each  seek 
In  turn  to  have  the  reported  bill  re-referred 
to  each  of  the  other  Senate  committees  for 
consideration  of  the  points  I  would  now 
make. 

First,  regardless  of  which  institution  of 
higher  education  within  the  District  of  Co- 
Itimbia  is  ultimately  designated  to  perform 
the  services  under  the  memorandum  of 
understanding.  I  question  the  policy  of  di- 
rectly involving  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  the  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding. I  would  point  out  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  we  are  at  present  in  a  transi- 
tional period  from  a  form  of  government  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  has  existed 
since  Governor  Shepherd's  time  to  a  new 
District  Commissioner  and  Legislative  Coun- 
cil. Tlie  President  has  not  yet  appointed  the 
members  of  that  Council.  I  suggest  to  you 
that  the  legal  authorities  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  be  engaged  in  much  work  In 
many  areas  and  I  fear  that  work  in  the  area 
covered  by  the  bill  would  not  be  given  the 
priority  of  attention  that  it  should  have. 

Beyond  that  and  more  basically,  we  are 
dealing  with  matters  of  educational  philoso- 
phy in  governmental  structure  that  are  of 
concern  to  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
First  let  me  cite  the  principle  that  many  of 
us  who  have  had  the  university  as  a  back- 
ground hold  very  dear,  and  that  Is  the 
necessity  In  a  free  society  for  Institutions  of 
higher  education  to  operate  with  as  great  a 
degree  of  autonomy  as  can  be  provided. 

The  Federal  government  can,  and  has  en- 
tered into  direct  contractual  and  grant  rela- 
tions with  institutions  of  higher  education 
under  many  statutes  without  the  necessity 
of  having  interposed  a  noneducatlonal  gov- 
ernmental structure.  The  University  of  Ore- 
gon, for  example,  is  operating  under  the 
Poverty  legislation  a  Job  Corps  Installation 
in  my  own  State  nt  Tongue  Point.  I  am  sure 
that  each  of  you  could  cite  similar  examples 
in  your  own  States. 

I  therefore  urge  strongly  that  the  measure 
be  revised  to  eliminate  from  the  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  references  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government. 

Since  the  financing  of  the  project  must  be 
justified  to  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tees exercising  Jurisdiction  over  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  budget  for  the  pro- 
gram would  not.  and  should  not  be  the 
concern  of  the  budget  divisions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government.  I  very  much 
fear  that  should  this  not  be  done  you  would 
by  Implication  be  giving  substance  to  the 
Interposition  by  the  budgetary  authorities 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  into  matters 
which  are  legitimately  of  concern  only  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Frankly.  I  would  be  very  disturbed  If  fi- 
nancing of  these  programs  were  to  be  used 
by  the  District  budget  management  officials 
as  an  excuse  for  curtailment  of  District  sup- 
port of  higher  educational  activities. 

This  leads  me  to  the  corollary  points  to 
which  I  ask  that  thoughtful  consideration 
be  given,  and  they  are  (1)  which  Institution 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  desig- 
nated to  perform  the  services  and  (2)  at 
what  level  of  higher  education  should  such 
an  institution  be? 

In  my  original  proposal,  upon  which  hear- 
ings were  held  on  August  25  and  28.  1967.  in 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  had  suggested  that  the  Wash- 
ington Technical  Institute,  a  2-year  Institu- 
tion, could.  If  designated,  open  up  a  channel 
for  services  of  this  type  which  would  be  truly 
Innovative. 

As  you  may  know,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  on  June  23.  1967,  S.  1999. 
a  bill  amending  Title  II  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Education  Act,  approved 
November  7.  1966.  providing  that  the  Wash- 


ington Technical  Institute  be  considered  a 
land-grant  college  institution  and  receive 
benefits  of  land-grant  college  Acts  admin- 
istered by  both  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

S.  1999.  as  originally  Introduced,  entitled 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute  to  de- 
velop programs  of  study  and  research  in  Agri- 
culture Cooperative  Extension  Service,  experi- 
ment stations,  agriculture  marketing  pro- 
grams and  agriculture  research  facilities  In 
the  District.  As  you  can  see.  S.  1999  is  much 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  In  scope 
than  S.  2105,  Introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

Under  S.  1999,  I  am  advised  that  funds 
could  be  used  for  facilities,  teaching,  re- 
searching, and  out -of -classroom  extension 
work  in  such  areas  of  service  as  home  eco- 
nomics and  4-H  youth  development  and  re- 
lated services,  whereas  S.  2105  provides  funds 
for  only  out-of-classroom  extension  work  In 
such  areas  of  service  as  home  economics  and 
4-H  youth  development.  I  am  advised  that 
funds  under  S.  2105  could  not  be  used  for 
teaching  or  classroom  construction.  F\irther, 
S.  2105  has  a  termination  date  for  5  years 
after  its  enactment,  whereas  S.  1999  is  a 
permanent  program  the  same  as  in  the  50 
States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  the  future 
role  of  land-grant  institutions  in  an  Amer- 
ica which  is  rapidly  becoming  urbanized. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  in  a  Cali- 
fornia speech  called  upon  our  great  land- 
grant  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
resurvey  their  role  as  they  entered  the  sec- 
ond century  of  their  operations. 

President  Johnson  was  so  right  when  he 
stated  in  his  University  of  Caillornla  speech 
on  June  20,  1964,  that: 

"Just  as  our  colleges  and  universities 
changed  the  future  of  our  farms  a  century 
ago.  so  they  can  help  change  the  future  of 
our  cities.  I  forsee  the  day  when  an  urban 
extension  service,  operated  by  universities 
across  the  country,  will  do  for  urban  America 
what  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  has 
done  for  rural  America.  And  I  am  asking  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
meet  with  the  leaders  of  education — men  like 
your  own  Clark  Kerr — to  see  how  that  can 
come  to  pass." 

In  our  hearings  on  educational  legislation 
before  the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  .and  Public  W'el- 
fare,  I  have  felt,  and  this  feeling  I  am  sure 
is  shared  by  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Subcommittee,  that  the  rapid  development 
in  Importance  of  the  role  being  performed 
by  the  junior  and  community  college  seg- 
ment of  higher  education  parallels  the  en- 
largement of  the  scope  of  higher  educational 
services  which  were  brought  about  by  the 
establishment,  through  the  Morrill  Act.  of 
the  land-grant  system.  I  therefore  sought  to 
join  the  debate  by  suggesting,  first,  the  ex- 
tension to  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
land-grant  services  through,  and  this  Is  my 
second  point,  a  junior  and  community  col- 
lege mechanism. 

Judging  from  our  own  bearings  before  the 
Senate  District  of  Columbia  Committee  the 
nub  of  the  opposition  which  developed  was 
to  the  second  portion  of  the  proposal.  Many 
in  higher  education  are  evidently  not  yet 
willing  to  accept  as  fully  equal  In  status  the 
Junior  and  community  college.  This,  I  feel 
sure,  was  part  of  the  reason  for  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal. 

But  In  fairness,  I  am  constrained  to  ad- 
mit that  the  hearings  developed  practical  ob- 
jections on  the  basis  that  at  least  a  4-year 
institution  was  necessary  to  attract  and  hold 
tiie  academic  personnel  needed  to  perform 
competently  the  program  desired.  This  ob- 
jection carries  great  weight  with  me.  There- 
fore. I  would  urge  that  your  Committee 
place  the  responsibility  for  this  program  with 
the  public  4-year  Institution  of  the  District 
of    Columbia,    the   Federal    City   College. 
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Many  advantages  wlU  flow  ir  you  adopt 
this  suggestion.  Federal  City  CoUege  Is  at  the 
threshold  of  commencing  operations.  Given 
this  responalbUlty  and  the  flexibility  which 
U  inherent  in  the  beginning  of  an  enterprise, 
a  program  such  as  this  can  be  planned  prop- 
erly and  brought  Into  being  at  the  start. 
Secondly,  since  Federal  City  College  exists 
to  serve  primarily  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  whereas  Howard  Cnlverslty 
serves  a  national  consUtuency.  It  would  be 
my  view  that  Federal  City  College  In  admin- 
istering this  program  would  be  able  to  work 
more  closely  with  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Dr.  Paul  A  Miller.  Assistant  Secreury  for 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  tefitlSed  before  my  Sub- 
committee : 

■'I  think  the  great  genius  of  the  Morrill 
Act  to  begin  with  .  .  .  was  not  that  they 
trained  students  In  agriculture  and  in  home 
economics  In  the  schools,  which  were  the 
two  mala  subjects,  but  that  they  provided 
technical  services  in  which  the  people  them- 
selves were  involved  In  setting  their  own  pro- 
grams, working  away  at  matters  which  they 
thought  to  be  Important,  a  process  which 
was  reinforced  at  once  by  the  cooperation  of 
local  government,  largely  counties  on  the 
rural  side,  by  state  governments,  by  the  state 
land-grant  insUtutlons.  and  by  the  Federal 
Government." 

Dr.  Miller  then  went  on  to  say: 
"I  think  that  the  genius  of  the  land-grant 
rural  movement  was  that  the  people  really 
Involved  themselves.  They  planned  the  pro- 
grams." 

He  concluded  by  saying: 
"I  think  health  Issues,  educational  prob- 
lems, matters  of  family  services  .and  com- 
munltv  services,  all  of  these  are  amenable  to 
the  approach  Uiat  has  been  used  In  another 
realm  over  the  last  100  years." 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  that  Howard 
University  has  Isolated  Itself  from  the  ac- 
tivities and  the  life  of  the  community.  This 
criticism  comes  from  the  Negro  and  white 
communities. 

If  the  Federal  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice programs  are  to  be  effective.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  college  or  university 
would  have  to  cooperate  completely  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  Welfare  Department, 
the  Health  Department,  the  Recreation  De- 
partment, and  the  District  of  Columbia 
School  Board  for  all  of  these  people  would 
have  to  be  brought  Into  the  program  to  pin- 
point problem  families  and  coordinate  ac- 
tivities. 

During  thoee  difficult  years  in  which  many 
of  us  attempted  to  get  through  the  Congress 
&  Public  Higher  EMucatlon  bill  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  our  Committee  received 
no  assistance  from  any  otHcial  of  Howard 
University.  My  Subcommittee,  which  held 
hearings  on  the  D.C.  higher  education  bUl. 
eirtended  an  invitation  to  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent of  Howard  University  to  testify  on  the 
legislation,  as  the  presidents  of  many  of  the 
other  private  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
did.  The  Acting  President  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity declined  an  Invitation  to  testify  before 
the  Senate  District  Committee  on  the 
legislation. 

One  advantage  that  might  be  cited  for 
Howard  University — that  of  possessing  a 
graduate  capability — on  closer  Inspection  Is 
rather.  In  my  opinion,  somewhat  of  a  liabil- 
ity In  that  the  programs  already  established 
at  the  graduate  level  were  not  formed  with 
the  end  In  view  of  Incorporating  the  type 
and  kind  of  service  envisaged  by  the  bill. 

At  this  point,  I  suggest  to  you  that  the 
Committee,  should  It  designate  Federal  City 
College  as  the  InsUtutlon  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  carry  out  this  program  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  might  wish  to  express 
Its  view  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  con- 
cerning the  deelrablUty  of  having  the  Secre- 


tary make  available  for  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  this  program  not  only  the  assistance 
of  governmental  agences  Involved  In  the  Ex- 
tension Service  program,  but  In  addition 
thereto,  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  mak- 
ing available  for  the  purpose  of  this  program 
the  capabilities  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  If  this  were 
done,  surely  there  could  be  no  question  but 
that  the  authorities  of  Federal  City  College 
would  have  available  to  them  an  unparalleled 
resource  of  expertise  In  this  area. 

My  last  point  In  support  of  my  proposal  to 
substitute  Federal  City  College  for  Howard 
University  Is  a  practical  one  and  Is  based  In 
part  upKjn  Senate  Jurisdictional  areas.  I 
greatly  fear  that  were  Howard  University  to 
be  given  this  authority  circumstances  would 
arise  In  the  future  which  would  require  col- 
lective action  on  the  part  of  at  least  3  legis- 
lative committees  of  the  Senate  and  3  ap- 
propriations subcommittees  of  the  Senate. 
I  hesitate  to  even  touch  upon  the  subcom- 
mittee jurisdiction  which  could  become  In- 
volved in  the  other  body. 

We  all  know  that  In  such  a  situation.  It 
becomes  very  difficult  for  members  of  any  of 
the  committees  to  exercise  properly  legisla- 
tive oversight  functions. 

With  2  legislative  committees  Involved,  the 
problem,  by  that  degree,  would  be  less  severe 
than  would  be  the  case  If  3  were  concerned. 
As  an  aid  to  the  Committee,  I  have  asked  the 
Legislative  Counsel  to  prepare  amendments 
to  the  pending  bill  which.  If  adopted,  would 
meet  In  large  part  the  objections  I  have 
raised.  I  submit  them  now  to  the  Committee 
and  I  request  that  they  appear  Ln  the  print- 
ed hearings  record  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks. 

Thani  you. 

Amendments  To  S.  2105 
On  page  2.  line  4.  beginning  with  "govern- 
ment," strike  out  all  through  the  period  on 
line  7  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Board  of  Higher  Education  (established 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  Education  Act),  and  shall  be 
covered  by  a  memorandum  of  iinderstandtng 
,igreed  to  by  the  aforementioned  Board  and 
the  Department.". 

On  page  2.  line  9.  strike  out  "Howard  Uni- 
versity" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Federal 
City    College    (established   pursuant    to   the 
District  of  C<:>lumbla  Public  Education  Act)". 
On  page  3.  strike  out  lines  3  and  4. 


SENATOR  PERCY  ADDRESSES 
BROADCAST  PIONEERS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy], 
made  a  very  significant  speech  In  Chi- 
cago in  which  he  questioned  the  admin- 
istration policy  of  bombing  near  the 
borders  of  China.  He  warned  that  such 
a  policy  might  stimulate  vastly  increased 
Chinese  military  assistance  to  Nortli 
Vietnam. 

Senator  Percy  asked  the  administra- 
tion to  "rethink"  its  bombing  policy  and 
"hopefully  to  decide  that  the  Umited 
military  gain  in  bombing  near  China  is 
not  worth  the  risks  involved."  He  ex- 
pressed deep  concern  that  our  men  in 
Vietnam  might  be  exposed  to  greater 
dangers  than  they  face  today.  He  argues 
that  it  is  imprudent  to  bomb  a  rail  line 
within  7  miles  of  the  China  border  when 
the  same  militar>-  ob,iective  can  be  served 
by  bombing  the  railroad  much  farther 
from  China. 

While  I  do  not  personally  agree  with 
the  premise   of  my   distinguished  col- 


league, I  think  we  can  all  recognize  that 
he  has  made  an  important  contribution 
to  the  continuing  dialog  on  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam. 

For  this  reason.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  pertinent  re- 
marks made  by  Senator  Percy  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Broadcast  Pioneers  in 
Chicago  on  September  21,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rem.\eks  by  Senator  Ch.^rles  H.  Percy 
TO  THE  Broadcast  Pioneers,  Chicago,  III., 
September  21.  1967 

I  would  hope  that  as  world  events  become 
more  complex  and  relevant  to  life  In  this 
country.  Chicago  broadcasters — and  hope- 
fully all  broadcasters — will  now  take  the 
lead  In  the  area  of  interpretive  news.  We  have 
learned  that  no  matter  how  remote  a  country 
might  be.  or  how  removed  the  problem 
might  be,  the  consequences  can  reach  Into 
each  of  our  homes. 

Thus.  It  Is  Increasingly  Important  that 
broadcasters  not  only  report  the  news,  but 
analyze  and  evaluate  It  as  well.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  Immersed  In  war  eleven  thou- 
sand miles  from  Chlcatro.  a  war  which  has 
caused  division  and  dissension  throughout 
the  country,  we  are  dramatically  reminded 
that  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  accept  events 
as  they  happen.  We  are  reminded  how  Im- 
portant It  Is  to  Interpret  events  while  they 
are  happening.  It  appears  that  all  of  us.  In 
public  life  and  in  communications,  have  been 
too  inattentive  to  events,  how  else  could  we 
find  ourselves  with  over  a  half  million  sol- 
diers in  Vietnam  and  still  lack  a  commonly 
accepted  understanding  of  the  extent  and 
purpose  of  our  endeavors. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  American 
system  has  been  that  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. And  one  of  the  most  etlectlvely  In- 
fluential of  these  checks  has  been  the  press 
and  the  broadcasting  Industry.  Fulfilling  this 
responsibility,  the  broadcasting  Industry  can 
help  stop  excessive  and  irresponsible  actions. 
Falling  this  responsibility,  the  broadcasting 
industry  will  be  the  tacit  partner  of  the  gov- 
ernment, sharing  passively  in  Its  successes 
and  acquiescing  In  Its  failures. 

For  example.  I  would  think  that  broad- 
casters, 1u.=;t  as  much  as  legislators,  would 
now  have  a  responsibility  to  evaluate  the 
most  recent  escalation  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

While  argument  continues  between  honor- 
able men  ;ls  to  whether  we  can  bring  the  war 
to  negotiation  more  quickly  by  ending  the 
bombing  or  acclerating  the  bombing:  while 
patriotic  men  may  still  argue  whether  or  not 
we  should  have  become  Involved  in  Vietnam 
In  the  flrst  place — I  think  few  men  would 
justify  the  limited  military  gain  In  bombing 
near  the  Chinese  border  considering  the  tre- 
mendous risks  Involved.  Chief  among  these 
is  the  danger  of  stimulating  vastly  Increased 
Chinese  participation  In  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese war  effort.  Thus,  bombing  so  near  the 
perimeter  of  China  could  well  pull  the  U.S. 
into  a  war  many  times  the  scope  of  the 
present   conflict. 

How  would  we  react  If  Chinese  planes  were 
bombing  Canada,  ten  miles  from  Detroit,  or 
Mexico,  minutes  from  San  Diego?  War  can- 
not be  computerized  or  100'^''  controlled.  Ac- 
cidents are  a  part  of  war.  What  shall  be  the 
consequences  If  our  bombs  accidentally  fall 
on  China?  We  were  told  that  safety  precau- 
tions were  such  that  we  could  never  lose  an 
atomic  bomb.  Tell  this  now  to  the  Spaniards. 
Until  recently,  the  Administration  refused 
to  bomb  any  closer  than  30  miles  from  the 
China  border,  explaining  that  to  do  so  would 
risk  overflights  which  might  provoke  the 
Chinese  to  react  militarily  against  oiir  forces. 
Then,  en  August  13,  U.S.  flghter-bombers 
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struck  two  targets  only  ten  miles  from  the 
Chinese  border.  The  next  day  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials  explained  that  "additional  pre- 
cautions '  were  in  eSect  to  avoid  violations 
of  Chinese  air  space.  These  precautions  were 
said  to  include  different  flying  tactics  and 
better  navigation  and  communications  tech- 
niques. The  President,  at  his  press  conference 
on  August  19,  said  that  our  pilots  employed 
"every  human  and  every  technical  precau- 
tion." 

Nevertheless,  despite  these  additional  pre- 
cautions, two  U.S.  military  planec  were  shot 
down  Inside  China  on  August  21. 

On  September  8.  the  Secretary  of  State  said 
that  the  war  was  being  conducted  "with  the 
prudence  that  would  minimize  the  risks"  of 
Chinese  Intervention,  but  that  he  could  of- 
fer no  "gold-plated"  guarantees  that  China 
would  not  Intervene  as  a  result  of  U.S.  air 
attacks. 

Now,  this  week.  American  aircraft  have 
bombed  only  seven  miles — or  less  than  60 
seconds  by  jet — from  the  Chinese  border. 

Where  Is  the  prudence  In  that? 

What  did  all  the  precautions  prove? 

What  sense  Is  there  in  creating  a  situation 
in  which  ovir  men  in  Vietnam  might  be  faced 
with  an  onslaught  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Chinese  soldiers? 

I  thousht  that  lesson  was  learned  In  Korea 
when  a  million  Chinese  p>oured  across  the 
border. 

Few  Americans  today  realize  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  Chinese.  In  regular  units  of  the 
Chinese  People's  Liberation  Army,  are  al- 
ready stationed  In  North  Vietnam.  They 
serve  in  anti-aircraft  battalions.  They  engage 
in  construction  and  reconstruction  of  roads. 
Tliey  repair  railroad  lines.  The  State  Depart- 
ment says  there  are  about  40,000  Chinese 
serving  in  North  Vietnam  nov;. 

Admiral  Sharp,  U.S.  Commander-in-Chief 
In  the  Pacific,  has  been  less  conservative  In 
his  estimate.  He  has  stated  that  some  50,000 
Chinese  have  been  brought  Into  North  Viet- 
nam already. 

Whether  we  accept  the  State  Department's 
figures  or  Admiral  Sharp's.  It  la  clear  that 
the  Chinese  are  already  Involved,  and  yet  the 
Administration  does  not  hesitate  to  escalate 
the  war  In  Vietnam  to  the  very  rim  of  China. 

If  the  Chinese  have  been  sufficiently  con- 
cerned about  the  U.S.  presence  in  Vietnam  to 
have  sent  40  to  50  thousand  men  to  Vietnam 
already,  how  can  any  prudent  man  presume 
that  China  will  not  do  more  If  we  continue 
to  attack  so  close  to  her  territory?  And  why 
Is  It  more  effective  to  bomb  rail  lines  seven 
miles  from  China  than  30  miles  from  China? 

If  the  Chinese  increase  their  aid  to  North 
Vietnam,  thus  pressuring  the  Soviet  Union 
to  Increase  her  aid  to  North  Vietnam,  what 
will  our  bombing  policy  have  gained? 

Do  we  want  our  men  In  Vietnam  to  meet 
even  heavier  resistance  than  that  with  which 
they  must  cope  today?  Do  we  really  want  to 
expand  this  war? 

I  have  long  believed  that  our  national  pol- 
icy should  be  to  try  to  create  those  circum- 
stances In  which  de-escalation  of  the  war 
might  be  achieved.  But  now  I  fear  that  the 
Administration  Is  embarked  on  a  course 
which  could  greatly  expand  the  war. 

Paced  with  the  tremendous  military  power 
of  China  which  has  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lion men  under  arms  and  millions  more  In 
the  People's  Militia,  we  can  invite,  by  mis- 
calculation, a  bloodbath  which  would  vastly 
multiply  our  casualties. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  such  a 
war  and  they  do  not  want  to  take  the  risk  of 
such  a  war.  I  for  one  don't  want  American 
men  to  be  committed  to  an  unlimited  and 
uncontrolled  war  in  Vietnam  or  to  a  massive 
conflict  with  China.  If  our  half  million  troops 
cannot  secure  South  Vietnam  today  from 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong,  how 
many  more  millions  of  Americans  would 
we  have  to  send  to  do  battle  with  the  Chi- 
nese? 


Some  say  that  China  Is  so  torn  by  dissen- 
sion that  they  will  not  intervene  regardless 
of  our  overflights  and  our  bombings  so  near 
their  border.  But  I  suggest  that  it  Is  just  as 
likely  that  they  are  so  torn  by  dissension  that 
they  may  seek  to  unite  their  people  by  waging 
war  against  us.  The  Secretary  of  State  admits 
he  Is  not  sure  that  China  will  stay  out  of 
Vietnam. 

Every  one  of  us  wants  the  best  for  our  men 
In  Vietnam,  wants  them  properly  equipped 
and  properly  supported.  But  If  the  Adminis- 
tration provokes  China  into  escalating  Its 
military  support  of  North  Vietnam,  will  It 
have  helped  our  troops,  or  will  it  have  com- 
mitted them  to  an  expanded  war  for  who 
knows  how  many  years — a  war  in  which  more 
and  more  Americans  will  be  committed  to 
battle  and  an  increasing  number  to  death? 

It  Is  a  time  for  the  Administration  to  re- 
think Its  bombing  policy,  and  hopefully  to 
decide  that  the  limited  military  gain  In 
bombing  near  China  Is  not  worth  the  risks 
involved. 

It  Is  a  time  for  legislators  to  speak  out  and 
urge  a  return  to  prudence  and  perspective. 

It  is  a  time  for  broadcasters  and  other 
public  commentators  to  analyze  the  situa- 
tion and  to  make  themselves  heard.  Should 
the  U.S.  become  gradually  engaged  in  a  war 
with  China,  while  we  keep  silent,  we  will  bear 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  human 
catastrophe  which  will  result. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  2388'  to  provide  an  im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  What  Is  the  pending 
business  "^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  S.  2388  Is 
the  pending  business. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  45,  between  lines  12  and  13,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"HUMAN  inv;estment  amendment 

"Sec.  104.  Title  I  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating part  E  as  part  F  and  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately aft«r  part  D  the  following  new 
p,\rt  E: 

"  'Part  E — Human  Investment  Job  Training 
"  'statement  of  prrpose 

"  'Sec.  161.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
provide  an  incentive  to  American  buslnees 
to  Invest  In  the  Improvement  of  the  Nation's 
human  resources  by  hiring,  training,  and 
employing  presently  unemployed  workers 
lacking  needed  job  skills,  and  by  upgrading 


the  job  skills  of  and  providing  new  Job  op- 
portunltlee  for  workers  presently  employed. 

"  'DEnNrnoNS 

"  "Sec.  162.  For  ptirposes  of  this  part — 

"'(a)  The  term  "employer"  means  any 
private  person,  corporation,  firm,  or  buslnees 
concern  which  employs  more  than  ten  in- 
dividuals In  a  trade  ot  business,  and  any 
public  oorp)oration  or  institution  engaged 
in  a  trade  or  business,  or  providing  health 
or  educational  services. 

"■(b)  The  term  "employee  training  ex- 
penses" means — 

"'(1)  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  apprentices  In  an  apprentlceshln 
program  registered  with  a  State  apprentice- 
ship agency  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training; 

"'(2)  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  enrolled  In  an  on-the-job  training 
program  pursuant  to  section  201  oi  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962; 

"■(3)  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  participating  In  a  cooperative  edu- 
cation program  Involving  alternate  and  ap- 
proximately equal  periods  of  study  and 
employment  in  cooperation  with — 

"'(A)  a  school  or  college,  or  department 
or  division  of  a  school  or  college,  which  Is 
certified  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  be  an  area  vocational  educa- 
tion school  as  dehned  In  section  8(2)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (Public 
Law  88-210),  or 

■  '(B)  a  business  or  trade  schC)Ol.  or  tech- 
nical institution  or  other  technical  or  voca- 
tional school,  which  is  certified  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  to  be  an 
eligible  Institution  as  defined  in  section  17(a) 
of  the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-287): 

"'(4)  tuition  and  course  fees  paid  or  In- 
curred by  the  employer  to — 

"■(A)  a  school  or  college,  or  department 
or  division  of  a  school  or  college,  which  Is 
certified  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  be  an  area  vocational  educa- 
tion school  as  defined  in  section  8(2)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (Public 
Law  88-210),  or 

'■•(B)  a  business  or  trade  school,  or  tech- 
nical Institution  or  other  technical  or  voca- 
tional school,  which  Is  certified  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  to  be  an 
eligible  institution  as  defined  in  section  17(a) 
of  the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Act  of  1965  (Public  L.aw  89-287) 
for  Instruction  of  an  Individual  in  job  skills 
necessary  for  and  directly  related  to  his  em- 
ployment by  the  employer  or  his  continued 
employment  with  -he  employer  In  a  position 
requiring  additional  job  skills,  and  amounts 
paid  or  Incurred  by  the  employer  to  any  such 
Individual  In  reimbursement  for  such  tuition 
and  fees  paid  by  such  individual; 

"  '(5)  home  study  course  fees  paid  or  In- 
curred by  the  employer  to  any  home  study 
school  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  or  association  listed  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
Instruction  of  an  individual  In  job  skills 
necessary  for  and  directly  related  to  his  em- 
ployment by  the  employer  or  his  continued 
employment  with  the  employer  In  a  position 
requiring  additional  Job  skills,  and  amounts 
paid  or  incurred  by  the  employer  to  any  such 
Individual  In  reimbursement  for  such 
Individual; 

"'(6)  expenses  of  the  employer  for  orga- 
nized Job  training  (Including  classroom  In- 
struction) provided  by  him  Including  (but 
not  limited  to)  expenses  for  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  books,  testing  and  training  mate- 
rials, classroom  equipment  and  related  Items, 
and  Instructors'  fees  and  salaries.  Incurred 
In  training  any  Individual  In  job  skills  nec- 
essar:,-  for  and  directly  related  to  his  employ- 
ment by  the  employer  or  his  continued  em- 
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ployment  with  the  employer   In  a  position 

requiring  additional  Job  skills; 

•■■i7)  expenses  of  the  employer  for  orga- 
nized Job  training  described  In  paragraph  (6) 
provided  by  another  employer,  but  only  to 
the  extent  the  expenses  of  providing  such 
Instruction  would,  U  it  were  provided  by  the 
em.plcyer,  constitute  employee  training  ex- 
penses of  the  employer  under  paragraph  (6) 
of  this  subsection;  and 

"'(8)  expenses  of  the  employer  for  orga- 
nized Job  training  depcrlbed  In  paragraph  |6) 
provided  by  a  business  or  trade  association. 
Joint  labor-management  apprenticeship  com- 
mittee, or  other  similar  nonprofit  associa- 
tion, group,  trust  fund,  foundation,  or  insti- 
tution far  an  employee  or  prospective  em- 
ployee of  any  employer  member  of  such 
association,  committee,  group,  trust  fund, 
foundation,  or  institution  in  Job  skills  nec- 
essary- for  and  directly  related  to  his  em- 
ployment by  such  employer  member  or  his 
continued  employment  with  such  employer 
member  In  a  position  requiring  additional 
job  skills. 

•'•(c)  The  term  "organized  Job  training" 
means  Job  training  according  to  a  plan  for- 
mulated or  approved  by  the  employer  which 
contains — 

•'  '  1 1 )  the  title  and  description  of  the  Job 
objectives  for  which  Individuals  are  to  be 
trained; 

"■(2)    the  length  of  the   training  period; 

"  ■  (3)  a  schedule  listing  various  operations 
for  major  kinds  of  work  or  tasks  to  be 
learned  and  showing  for  each.  Job  operations 
or  work,  tasks  to  be  performed,  and  the  ap- 
proximate length  of  time  to  be  spent  on  each 
operation  or  task: 

"  "(4)  the  wage  or  salary  to  be  i>aid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  of  training,  at  each 
successive  step  in  the  course,  and  at  the 
completion  of  training; 

■•  '(5)  the  entrance  wage  or  salary  paid  to 
employees  already  trained  in  the  kind  of 
work  for  which  the  Individuals  are  to  be 
trained;  and 

"  "(6)  the  number  of  hours  of  supplemen- 
tal related  instruction  required 

"  'GRANTS  TO  ENCOURAGE  JOB  TRAINING 

"  'Sec,  163.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  employers.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
to  pMty  up  to  15  per  centum  of  employee 
training  exp^enses  of  such  employer 

"  'LIMITATIONS 

"'Sec.  164.  (a)  No  grant  may  be  made 
under  this  part  except  upon  an  application 
submitted  by  an  employer  at  such  times.  In 
such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied 
by  such  information,  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  deems  to  be   reasonably   necessary. 

"'(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
pajt  unless  the  employee  training  expenses 
paid  or  Incurred  by  the  employer  for  which 
the  grant  is  to  be  made  Is  allowable  as  a 
deduction  under  section  162  (relating  to 
trade  or  btisiness  expenses)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  For  purposes  of  apply- 
ing the  preceeding  sentence,  such  expenses 
which  are  paid  or  Incurred  by  the  employer 
with  respect  to  an  Individual  who  is  not  his 
employee  shall  be  treated  as  paid  or  Incurred 
with  respect  to  an  individual  who  is  his 
employee. 

"'(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
part  for  any  employee  training  expense  paid 
or  incurred  in  training  any  Individual  in — 

"'(1)  management,  supervisory,  profes- 
sional, or  human  rel&tlon  skills; 

"'(2)  scientific  or  engineering  courses 
creditable  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  by  an 
Inatltution  of  higher  education  (as  defined 
by  the  first  sentence  of  section  103(b)  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958) ; 

■'  '(3)  courses  of  a  type  determined  by  the 
Veterans'  Administrator  to  be  avocatlonal  or 
recreational  in  character  under  the  authority 
of  section  1673  of  chapter  34  of  part  m  of 
tlUe  38.  United  States  Oode;  or 


"  "(4)  subjects  not  contrlbuUng  specifically 
and  directly  to  such  Individual's  employment 
or  prospective  employment  with  employer 
(or  an  employer  member  of  an  association, 
group,  trust  fund,  foundation,  or  InsUtu- 
Uon  as  used  In  paragraph  (8)  of  section 
162^b)). 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to — 

"'(A)  expenses  described  In  paragraphs 
(4)  and  (5)  of  section  162((b)  paid  or  In- 
curred for  courses  and  at  Institutions  certi- 
fied by  a  State  apprenUceship  agency  (or 
where  none  exists,  by  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training)  as  eligible  for  in- 
clusion in  a  registered  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram in  an  apprentlceable  occupaUon  listed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training; 

"'iB)    expenses   described    In    paragraphs 

(4)  and  (5)  of  section  162(b)  paid  or  In- 
curred for  courses  offered  in  a  two-year  pro- 
gram in  engineering,  mathematics,  or  the 
physical  or  biological  sciences  which  is  de- 
signed to  prepare  the  student  to  work  as  a 
technician  and  at  a  semlprofesslonal  level  in 
engineering,  scientific,  or  other  technological 
field  which  require  the  understanding  and 
application  of  basic  engineering,  scientific, 
or  mathematical  principles  or  knowledge  by 
an  institution  which  is  accredited  or  other- 
wise certified  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  under  paragraph  401(f) 

(5)  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  (Public  Law  88-204);  or 

■•  '(C)  expenses  described  in  section  162(b) 
for  training  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
agency  of  a  State  that  administers  its  State 
unemployment  compensation  law  for  indUid- 
uals  receiving  unemployment  compensation. 

"'(d)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
part  for  any  employee  training  expense  for 
which  the  employer  has  been  reimbursed  by 
any  other  employer,  by  any  association, 
group,  trust  fund,  foundation,  or  Institution, 
or  by  any  State,  local,  or  Federal  Government 
program,  grant,  contract,  or  agreement. 

'••(e)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
part  for  any  employee  training  expense  paid 
or  incurred  by  the  employer  for  training  con- 
ducted on  the  territory  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try. 

"■(f)  A  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
part  for  employee  training  expenses  paid  or 
incurred  with  respect  to  any  one  individual 
under  either  paragraph  (3)  or  paragraph  (4) 
of  section  162(b),  but  may  not  be  made  for 
expenses  concurrently  paid  or  incurred  with 
respect  to  such  individual  under  both  such 
paragraphs. 

"  'COORDINATION    WITH    FEDERAL    INCOME    TAX 
LAWS 

"  'Sec.  165.  For  purposes  of  applying  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
any  grant  received  by  an  employer  under 
this  part — 

"'(1)  shall  not  be  Included  In  the  gross 
Income  of  such  employer,  and 

"'(2)  shall  not  be  treated  as  reimburse- 
ment for  expenses  Incurred  by  such  employer 
in  his  trade  or  business. 

"  'AXTTHORIZATIONS 

"  "Sec.  166.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  part,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $200,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968;  and 
for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums 
as  the  Congress  shall  appropriate.'  " 

Renumber  the  succeeding  sections  In  title 
I  accordln'ijly. 

On  page  119,  line  16,  strike  out  "Part  E" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Part  F  (as  redes- 
lgn:\ted   bv  this  Act)". 

On  page  119,  line  17.  strike  out  "161"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "171". 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  represents  a  modi- 
fication of  my  amendment  No.  340.  which 
has  been  printed  and  is  on  the  Senators' 


desks.  I  will  first  enumerate  the  changes 
made. 

On  page  7,  line  1,  strike  out  the  nu- 
meral "lO"  and  insert  "15." 

On  page  10,  line  18,  strike  out  "$300.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "in  the 
next  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums 
as  the  Congress  shall  appropriate." 

Those  are  the  only  two  changes  made 
in  the  original  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  in  essence  the  concept 
which  has  been  introduced  by  me  in  the 
last  two  Congresses  and  which  has  be- 
come known  throughout  the  country  as 
the  Human  Investment  Act. 

As  early  as  1963,  in  a  minority  report 
on  full  employment  promotion  hearings 
which  the  Employment  and  Manpower 
Subcommittee  held  that  year,  I  had  ad- 
vocated this  concept  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]. 

In  those  views.  Senator  Jordan  and  I 
set  forth  the  idea  of  using  the  tax  credit 
principle  to  encourage  private  business 
to  cope  effectively  with  the  serious  prob- 
lems of  structural  unemployment  then, 
and  now,  plaguing  the  economy.  To  my 
knowledge,  this  was  the  first  time  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  had  advocated  the  appli- 
cation of  a  tax  credit  principle  to  job 
training  efforts  by  private  business. 

Mr.  President,  this  human  investment 
proposal  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
tax  credit  idea  had  been  used  as  an  in- 
centive measure  for  our  economic  well- 
being.  In  1961.  President  Kennedy  asked 
Congress  to  enact  a  tax  credit  to  apply 
toward  the  cost  of  investment  in  depreci- 
able property.  Congress  responded  by  en- 
acting the  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  which 
contained  pro\'isions  for  a  7-percent  tax 
credit  toward  the  cost  of  private  invest- 
ment in  equipment  and  machinery. 

The  concept  of  investment  credit  was 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  investment 
by  American  businessmen  beyond  what 
they  might  otherwise  have  planned.  A 
further  expansion  of  our  economy  was 
the  result. 

So.  also,  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Human  Investment  Act  have  stimulated 
the  hiring  and  training  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  our  Nation.  The  tax  credit  ap- 
proach to  the  training  of  the  unskilled 
would  have  been,  and  I  still  think,  will 
eventually  be,  the  road  we  will  take 
properly  to  train  those  who  lack  it  for 
the  skills  required  in  American  business 
today. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Investment  credit  legislation  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  59  to  24  on  September 
6.  1962. 

We  know  what  advantages  were 
brought  about  for  our  economy  by  the 
investment  credit.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  such  an  approach  to  training  will  be 
equally  effective  in  helping  solve  others 
of  our  e^o.^omic  problems. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Congress 
and  busi  '.ess  can  work  so  successfully  to- 
•lether  .is  they  have  with  investment 
credit,  thmk  what  we  can  do  also  with  a 
--inn'ar  investment  in  human  values 
'hr.Tig'"  T'aining  of  the  unski'Vd 
We  should  not  do  for  business  and 
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machines  what  we  wtU  not  do  for  men, 
for  their  training,  for  their  economic 
advancement,  and  the  welfare  of  their 
families. 

Initially,  therefore,  this  amendment 
was  drafted  as  separate  legislation  and 
was  intended  to  grant  a  tax  credit  to  em- 
ployers for  the  amounts  expended  in 
keeping  with  the  established  goals  of  the 
poverty  program;  namely,  to  help  train 
those  enrolled  to  fill  those  jobs  which  are 
vacant  in  the  American  labor  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  convinced 
since  the  poverty  program  was  initiated, 
and  this  year  there  is  an  indication  that 
the  administration  is  beginning  to  agree 
with  those  of  us  who  have  championed 
the  idea,  that  for  the  poverty  program  to 
function  and  meet  with  success,  we  must 
have  the  private  sector  of  our  economy 
intimately  involved. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  upgrade  the 
skills  of  the  American  workingman  so 
that  he  might  take  his  appropriate  place 
in  our  evermore  technologically  complex 
society. 

At  the  same  time,  this  amendment 
promotes  the  advancement  of  American 
industry  and  it  permits  those  jobs  to  be 
done  which  our  society  finds  necessary 
and  desirable. 

In  1965,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  listed 
several  problems  confronting  the  Amer- 
ican business  world  which  result  from 
the  lack  of  skills  in  the  unemployed  to 
fill  today's  jobs.  There  is  little  doubt,  I 
think,  that  these  same  problems  are  with 
us  today.  That  article,  which  appeared 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  October 
21,  1965,  was  entitled  "Corporate  Man- 
hunt: Manpower  Pinch  Spurs  Pirating, 
Increases  Costs,  Hurts  Efficiency." 
Among  other  things,  the  article  points 
out  a  number  of  deleterious  effects  of  the 
shortage  of  skilled  labor,  among  them; 
First,  scrap  and  waste  in  manufactur- 
ing have  risen  because  less  skilled  work- 
ers are  performing  high-skill  jobs; 

Second,  the  costs  of  recruiting  skilled 
workers  is  rising  rapidly: 

Third,  supervisors  are  being  put  on 
production  lines,  resulting  in  less  efficient 
management; 

Fourth,  some  producers  are  losing 
business  because  of  the  inability  to  meet 
product  delivery  schedules; 

Fifth,  pirating  of  skilled  workers  is 
ruthlessly  practiced  in  several  areas  of 
the  economy;  and 

Sixth,  more  companies  are  actually  re- 
cruiting in  Europe  to  meet  their  skilled 
labor  needs. 

Labor  Secretary  Willard  Wirtz  told  the 
Mayor's  Conference  on  Employment  in 
Chicago  on  November  3.  1965: 

It  appears  unlikely  that  unemployment 
among  those  groups  in  which  it  Is  most  seri- 
ous .  .  .  especially  younger  workers  and 
minority  groupis^will  be  substantially  re- 
duced below  present  levels  by  any  foresee- 
able economic  expansion.  The  necessary  im- 
provement will  have  t-o  come  from  measures 
aimed  directly  at  these  areas  of  concentrated 
unemploj-ment.  particularly  at  the  Increased 
preparation  and  training  of  those  who  have 
been  left  out  of  the  general  educational  and 
employment  opportunity  patterns. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  those  of  us 
who  deeply  want  something  constructive 
to  emerge  from  the  poverty  program 
might  make  a  significant  contribution  to 


it.  I  offer  the  present  amendment.  I  have 
had  it  rewritten  so  that  it  no  longer  pro- 
vides a  tax  credit  but  within  reasonable 
limits  it  provides  for  payments  to  indus- 
tries and  businesses  for  training  and  re- 
training of  the  disadvantaged  poor. 

ESSENTIAL    PROVISIONS    OF   THE    HVMAN    INVEST- 
MENT    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  are  not  really  complex.  It 
provides  $200  million  for  fiscal  1968  and 
such  amount  as  may  be  necessarj*  for  fis- 
cal 1969. 

Essentially,  the  amendment  provides 
for  grants  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
businesses  and  industries  of  up  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  conducting  a  training 
program  either  to  upgrade  the  skills  of 
present  employees  for  advancement  or 
to  train  persons  for  employment  who  are 
presently  unemployed. 

These  grants  may  be  made  to  employ- 
ers of  10  or  more  persons  and  they  may 
be  made  for  wages  and  salaries  and  ex- 
penses attendant  upon  the  conduct  of 
such  training  programs. 

The  program  is,  of  coui-se,  limited  to 
the  extent  to  which  authorized  sums  are 
appropriated. 

Mr.  President,  the  grants  may  be  used 
to  defray  such  expenses  for  training  as 
would  otherwise  be  deductible  as  a  busi- 
ness expense,  and  they  would  not  be  in- 
cludible in  gross  income  nor  would  they 
be  considered  as  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penses incurred. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  grants 
would  be  approved  only  for  submana- 
gerial  jobs,  and  only  for  jobs  which,  in 
the  scientific  community  would  be 
classed  as  subprofessional  or  assistant- 
ships. 

Tlie  amendment  also  prohibits  a  grant 
to  be  made  where  the  trainee  would  also 
be  receiving  assistance  under  work-study 
or  vocational  training  programs. 

The  amounts  for  which  payments 
would  be  made  are  those  which  would 
be  directed  toward  upgrading  an  indi- 
vidual's employment  capabihty  for 
equipping  him  to  fill  a  prospective  job 
within  the  organization  providing  the 
training, 

Mr.  President,  much  Is  beginning  to  be 
said  by  the  administration  and  by  ardent 
supporters  in  the  Congress  of  the  poverty 
program,  about  the  necessity  of  involving 
the  private  sectors  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
This  amendment.  I  submit,  is  a  perfect 
opportunity  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  there  continues  a  prob- 
lem of  increasing  private  participation  in 
the  manpower  program.  Of  course,  some 
businesses  are  verj-  much  in  the  field,  as 
it  were,  and  have  proven  successful  with 
training  programs.  But,  much  remains  to 
be  done.  I  adhere  to  the  belief  that  this 
hum.an  investment  approach  is  necessary 
to  obtain  maximum  private  participation. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
administration  is  already  making  ges- 
tures in  this  area  of  increased  private 
participation.  Indeed,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  in  the  hearings  on  S.  1545  before 
our  subcommittee  in  July  of  this  year. 
pointed  out  that  his  Department  was  ex- 
ploring private  employer  participation  in 
training  and  job  development. 

Further  that  the  Manpower  Admin- 
istration has  already  contracted  with  a 


few  private  employers  for  training  and 
job  placement  progranis. 

This  certainly  points  out  that  there  is 
indeed  a  great  potential  for  participation 
by  the  private  employers  of  this  Nation. 
Such  indications  p>oint  more  clearly  to 
the  necessity  of  a  cooperative  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors of  our  economy  if  we  are  to  realize 
the  possible  goals  through  the  means  of 
job  training  and  placement. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
human  investment  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem can  make  very  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  training  problems.  It  can- 
not continue  much  longer  to  be  ignored  by 
the  Congress  and  the  adnr.inistration. 

This  amendment  does  not  permit  the 
luxur>-  of  makework  programs.  It  does 
not  put  the  untrained  to  work  on  jobs 
which  are  designed  to  satisfy  the  need 
for  the  moment.  Rather,  it  assures  that 
the  untrained  shall  be  trained  or  re- 
trained to  meet  today's  opportunities 
and  to  satisfy  the  needs  both  of  them- 
selves and  the  nation  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  the  authorization  which 
this  amendment  carries,  amounts  to  S200 
million  for  1968.  This.  Mr.  President,  is 
less  than  half  the  amounts  authorized 
for  title  II  of  this  bill  as  it  was  report-ed 
from  our  committee.  I  submit,  however, 
that  this  approach  is  significantly  more 
appropriate  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
poor  and  the  necessity  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  do  something  about  the  sad 
situation. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.PROUTY.  I^ield. 

Mr.  MLTRPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  inform  me  as  to  whether  this 
would  be  S200  million  in  addition  to  the 
entire  appropriation  suggested  in  the  bill, 
or  $200  million  being  otherwise  used  at 
the  moment  which  might  be  allocated 
to  this  worthy  cause? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  This  would  be  In  addi- 
tion. But  I  assure  the  Senator  that  If 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  a  similar 
amount  will  be  deducted  from  the  total 
authorization. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr,  President,  numer- 
ous articles  in  trade  journals  throughout 
the  country  have  commented  on  the  idea, 
most  of  them  complimentary.  Quite 
frankly.  I  have  complete  faith  in  the  con- 
tribution which  the  Human  Investment 
Idea  can  make  to  the  war  on  poverty 

It  is  at  least  sufficiently  meritorious  to 
be  permitted  consideration  with  compet- 
ing proposals  which  amount  to  little  more 
than  expensive  welfare  through  make- 
work  programs. 

I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  there  are 
presently  training  programs  now  being 
conducted  by  industry  and  commerce  in 
the  United  States.  The  hterature  has  ex- 
tolled the  virtues  of  these  programs,  and 
I  commend  their  authors  and  the  com- 
panies which  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions in  this  field. 

This  amendment,  however,  seeks  to 
provide  an  added  incentive  to  th»  Ameri- 
can business  community  to  mnke  that 
extra  effort  to  expand  their  training  nro- 
grams  and  to  extend  to  even  wider  groups 
of  the  unemployed  those  opportunities 
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for  new  skills  which  they  so  earnestly  de- 
sire. _^  , 

This  amendment  provides  a  certain 
way  in  which  the  Government  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  Join  forces  to  produce 
training  programs  which  will  have  mean- 
ing In  our  day,  smd  which  will  prove  of 
value  to  our  time. 

In  support  of  this  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  each  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  an  opportunity  to  endorse  a  pro- 
gram which  I  am  convinced  will  prove 
to  be  of  much  greater  significance  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  the  war 
on  poverty  than  will  any  amount  which 
can  be  appropriated  simply  to  put  peo- 
ple to  work  in  some  kind  of  job. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  reiterate  that 
I  &m  firmly  convinced  in  the  worth  of 
this  program  in  what  has  become  our  na- 
tional effort  to  see  that  the  jobs  which 
our  technically  advanced  society  makes 
available  are  filled  with  persons  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  skills  which 
they  require. 

The  advantages  of  this  human  invest- 
ment approach  to  traming  are  many  and 
varied.  But  what  is  more  important  it 
trains  two  kinds  of  people.  First  it  will 
train  those  persons  who  have  no  skills 
which  are  usable  in  today's  labor  market. 

Second,  and  what  is  equally  important, 
it  will  retain  those  who  are  currently 
working  but  who  must  acquire  new- 
skills  in  order  to  cope  with  the  different 
tasks  which  automation  and  advancing 
technology  have  thrust  upon  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  necessity  of  retraining  as 
well  as  training.  I  am  particularly  proud 
of  the  human  investment  approach  to 
training  because  it  recognizes  this  fact 
and  permits  retraining  of  the  American 
workingman  as  well  as  training  of  the 
American  man  who  is  unfortunate 
enough  not  to  be  working  at  the  present 
time. 

I  should  like  to  quote  briefly  from  some 
statements  which  have  been  made  in  the 
past.  First,  a  quote  from  former  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor  who 
said.  In  an  address  in  Dallas-Fort  Worth 
in  March  of  1966: 

Shortages  of  skilled  labor  are  now  becom- 
ing of  growing  concern  in  a  number  of 
geographical  areas  and  industries. 

He  went  on  to  make  a  plea  for  a  new 
devotion  to  job  training: 

We  can  progress  no  faster  than  labor  Is 
trained  to  operate  our  Increasingly  comple.x 
machines.  Nowhere  Is  cooperation  among 
government,  business,  and  labor  more  ur- 
gently needed. 

Commenting  on  President  Johnson's 
message  to  Congress  on  manpower,  the 
AFL-CIO  News  stated : 

Johnson  paid  tribute  to  the  effectiveness 
of  Job  training  and  retraining  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  value  of  on-the-job  training 
as  a  proved  technique  for  malting  useful  and 
productive  citizens  from  those  previously 
considered  beyond  help. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  comment  at 
great  length  on  the  views  expressed  by 
those  experienced  in  this  field  but.  for 
the  time  being,  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont will  yield  to  me  before  he  yields 
the  floor.  I  should  like  to  be  sure  that 


I  understand  the  Senator's  amendment 
and  would  like  to  ask  him  a  few  ques- 
tions. 

On  page  2,  at  the  top.  under  the 
statement  of  purpose,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  give  a  subsidy  or  a  grant  to 
private  employers  for  profit  in  order  to 
encourage  them  to  hire,  train,  and  em- 
ploy presently  unemployed  workers  who 
lack  needed  job  skills  and  that  this,  ac- 
cordingly, would  apply  whether  the  im- 
employed  workers  were  members  of  the 
poor. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Let  me  say  that  the 
details  of  any  grant  or  contract  would 
have  to  be  worked  out  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  employer  who 
sought  to  engage  in  some  training  pro- 
gram. It  would  be  up  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  employer  to  determine  the 
t>-pe  and  nature  of  the  training.  Thus, 
the  Secretarj-  of  Labor  has  a  ver>-  real 
voice  in  the  tjpe  of  training. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  read  the  amendment, 
and  the  Senator  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  those  eligible  to  be  employed  by 
the  employer  who  would  receive  the  15- 
percent  subsidy  or  15  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  training  expenses  from  the  wages 
paid  to  a  worker,  need  not  be  members  of 
the  poor.  This  is  perhaps  a  ridiculous 
example,  but  might  it  not  include  a  mil- 
lionaire temporarily  out  of  work? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  .sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator knows  that  would  not  occur.  We  all 
have  enough  corifldence  in  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  know  he  would  make  sure 
that  this  program  will  be  a  highly  con- 
structive one.  which  would  enable  peo- 
ple who  lack  skills  to  gain  them.  Some 
of  them  could  be  employed  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  pay  scale  and  could  then  be 
trained  and  be  upgraded  within  the  In- 
dustry', so  that  there  would  be  more  room 
at  the  bottom  level  for  other  people 
coming  in  to  receive  the  additional  train- 
ing. We  should  have  sufficient  confidence 
in  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  know  that 
any  contracts  or  grants  which  he  ap- 
proves will  be  made  on  a  thoroughly 
reliable  basis. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree,  however,  that,  as  a  matter  of  legal 
draftsmanship,  the  amendment  is  wide 
open  to  permit  any  unemployed  person, 
regardless  of  his  economic  status,  to 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  amend- 
ment and  thus  permit  the  employer  to 
be  subsidized? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  do  not  read  it  that 
way.  Certainly,  that  is  not  the  intent 
of  the  amendment.  In  order  to  make 
legislative  history,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  that  is  not  the  objective  or  the 
intent  of  the  amendment.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  language  in  the  proposed 
amendment  is  much  more  definite  than 
win  he  found  generally  in  the  so-called 
work-training  programs  in  the  poverty 
law  as  it  exists  today.  Many  of  them  can 
mean  anything  or  nothing,  and  they  are 
often  highly  nebulous  in  their  language. 
This  amendment.  I  think,  is  quite  spe- 
cific in  what  it  proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  us  disagree  on  that, 
because  I  would  take  the  position  in  de- 
bate that  this  amendment  would  per- 
mit an  employer  to  receive  15  percent  of 
the  wages  he  paid  to  an  individual  who 
otherwise  qualified  under  the   amend- 


ment, whether  that  individual  was  a 
member  of  the  poor  or  not.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator categorically  disagree  with  me? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Will  the  Senator  kindly 
ask  that  question  again,  I  am  sorry? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  take  the  position 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  as  presently  drawn,  would  per- 
mit an  employer  to  he  recompensed  for 
up  to  15  percent  of  the  wages  he  paid 
and  the  expenses  incurred  by  an  unem- 
ployed individual,  whether  that  unem- 
ployed individual  was  a  member  of  the 
poor  or  not — in  fact,  independent  of  the 
economic  status  of  the  particular  indi- 
vidual who  was  to  come  under  coverage 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  certainly  is  not  the 
intent  of  my  amendment.  I  do  not  think 
it  means  that.  Let  me  reiterate  that  the 
training  which  the  amendment  contem- 
plates certainly  comes  completely  within 
the  purview  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  think  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Penrusylvania  is  worried  about 
is  whether  or  not  this  language  specifi- 
cally keeps  this  in  the  field  of  the  entire 
attack  on  poverty. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  So  it  is  a  matter  of  spe- 
cific language.  I  might  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  not  object 
since  he  agrees  that  this  is  the  objective. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  that  would  be 
true,  but  let  me  point  out  the  criteria 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  using 
for  the  employment-training  program. 
I  will  read  those  criteria: 

1.  Educationalli/  deficient — An  unemployed 
or  underemployed  person  who  lacks  the  fun- 
damental literacy  and  social  skills  to  enable 
him  to  beneat  from  occupational  training, 
but  who  has  the  potential  mental  £ind  physi- 
cal capabilities  to  become  employable  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

2.  Handicapped — A  person  with  a  physical, 
mental  or  emotional  disability  who  is  un- 
employed or  underemployed,  but  who  has  the 
potential  capacity  to  become  employable  on 
a  full-time  basis. 

3.  Long-term  unemployed — A  person  who 
has  been  involuntarily  out  of  work  for  15  or 
more  weeks,  and  in  need  of  occupational 
training,  basic  education,  and/or  other  serv- 
ices in  order  to  become  employable  on  a  full- 
time  basis. 

4.  Afinoritj/— A  member  of  a  racial,  reli- 
gious, or  ethnic  group  who  is  unemployed  or 
tmderemployed,  and  who  because  of  this 
background  has  not  had  an  equal  opportu- 
nity to  prepare  for  and  obtain  suitable  em- 
ployment on  a  full-time  basis,  or  has  not 
been  able  to  advance  beyond  entry  status  In 
an  occupation.  Examples  of  minority  group 
members  who  may  have  experienced  employ- 
ment discrimination  are  Negroes.  Spanish 
.•Vmericans,  Mexican  Americans,  persons  with 
foreign  language  backgrounds,  religious  sect 
members,  and  American  Indians. 

5.  Older  worker — A  person  45  years  of  age 
or  over,  who  Is  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed, unskilled,  or  whose  skills  have  be- 
come obsolete,  and  who  needs  occupational 
training  in  order  to  obtain  suitable  employ- 
ment on  a  full-time  basis. 

6.  Poverty  level — Annua!  net  family  In- 
come level  criteria  established  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  for — 
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Nonfarm:  ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  request  as  modified  by  the  Senator  from 

1  person 91,500  Senator  from  Oregon   LMr,  Morse]   be  New  York. 

2  persons lo'ooo  recognized   now,   for   not    to   exceed    7  Mr.  JAVITS.  Now,  Mr.  President,  fur- 

2-7  persons  5' rvjo  minutes.  ther  reserving  the  right  to  object,  there 

Over  7  persons. ,  ^^   JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen-  is  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to  get 

^""'                                                      J  (^gg  ator  from   Vermont   [Mr.  Prouty]   has  settled   now.   I  am   anxious  to   get  the 

2  oerions III.  11    i!400  the  floor.  fioor  as  soon  as  this  amendment  is  dls- 

3  persons  1111111111111111 ---'-    i.  "750  Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sorrj'.  posed  of — which  I  assume  will  be  tomor- 

4  persons  1-11111111111 -    2,000  Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr.  row — for  my  principal  address,  which  I 

5  persons 2,400  President,  I  ask  unanimous  Consent  that  have  not  yet  made,   though  I  am  the 

6  persons 2.800  ^-hen  the  Senator  from  Vermont    fMr.  ranking  member  of  tliis  committee. 

7  persons ?' =nn  Pkouty]  has  completed  his  speech,  the  Therefore,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 

Over  7  persons. 3,500  ggj^^^j.  ^^.q^  Oregon    [Mr.  Morse]   be  Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  seek 

1  Plus  $500  each.  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  7  minutes,  unanimous  consent,  or  I  will  seek  it,  that 

Important  segments  of  the  "poverty-level"  after  which  time  the  time  on  the  pend-  I  may  have  40  minutes,  when  the  pend- 

group  who  may  not  be  in  the  other  "Dls-  ing  amendment  and  all  amendments  ing  amendment  is  disposed  of,  or  when- 
advantaged"  categories  are  women  head  of  thereto  be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to  ever  we  pet  back  on  the  bill, 
families,  welfare  recipients,  workers  living  in  ^  equallv  divided  between  the  Senator  Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
rural  or  isolated  geographic  areas,  and  ml-  ^^^^^  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  and  the  Chair  put  the  motion  made  by  the  Sen- 
^TVhsZ  IZTsll-A  person  released  from  Senator  from  Peimsylvai^a  [Mr.  ator  from  West  Virginia  at  this  point? 
prison  or  eligible  for  work  or  training  under  Clark  1 ;  that  following  that  1  hour  there  Mr.  JAVITS.  Could  I  suggest  that  the 
a  released  or  program,  who  needs  basic  edu-  be  a  live  quoriun.  following  which  there  Chair  restate  it? 

cation,   occupational   training  and  or  other  be  20  additional  minutes  on  the  amend-  The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  think 

services  in  order  to  become  employable  on  a  ment  and  all  amendments  thereto,  the  the  Chair  is  a  little  bit  confused. 

full-time  basis.  ^img  ^.o  be  equallv  divided  between  the  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 

8.  Disadvantaged    youth— A    person    be-  Senator   from    Vermont    [Ml'.   Prouty]  ident,  will  the  Chair  permit  the  Senator 
'\^^,  frfn ""nnt  nf  wnrl""  who  Tomes  -om  a  and  the  Senator  from  Peimsylvania  [Mr.  from  West  Virginia  to  restate  it? 
s1veTe\>  rmprerrsh:;ieUoLTt!andTho  CLARK  ],    after    which   there    be    a   vote  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
needs  occupational  training,  basic  education,  taken  immediately.  Chair  would  be  delighted. 

and  or  other  services  in  order  to  become  em-  Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving  Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 

ployable  on  a  full-time  basis.  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob-  ident,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  fol- 

9.  Selective  Service  or  Volunteer  rejectee—  j^^^t — I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  lowing  the  conclusion  of  the  statement 
A  male  who  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Virginia  that  the  inclusion  of  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
^°ATOT^  ^h"^  ^°!"  m^Dl?v"ed  orunderim  "and  all  amendments  thereto"  does  open  Prouty],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
pi^  an'd  "neldr'^occupationai  training,  the  door  to  all  kinds  of  pailiamentary  Morse]  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
bas'lc  education,  and  or  other  services  in  procedures,  and  I  would  hope  we  could  7  minutes,  following  which  the  debate 
order  to  become  employable  on  a  full-time  protect  om'selves  from  either  side  com-  on  the  pending  amendment  be  limited 
basis.  ing  in  witii  amendments  that  could  be  to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 

Thr,«.  «rp  thP  rritPrifl  which  the  Sec-  ^^te  irrelevant  and  change  the  tone  of  between  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 

roto^^^/nrP^^ntw  fn^Line-   and  I  as-  the  whole  debate.  If  the  Senator  would  Prouty]   and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 

sum7he  St  exteS  ™^^^^^  them  l^^ve   out  the   words   "and  all  amend-  sylvania   [Mr.  Cl..rk]:  following  which 

sume  he  might  extend  or  cnange  tnem  ^^^^   thereto,"   I   would   be   happy   to  there  be  a  Uve  quorum;  following  which 

Mr"^rLARK    Mr    President    wUl  the  consent.  there  be  20  minutes  for  continued  de- 

c  ^  f       ipirihriPflvT  ^^-  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  My  pur-  bate  on  the  amendment,  the  time  to  be 

M    PROITTY  I  vield  ^^^   ^^  including   the  words   "and   all  equally    divided    between    the    Senator 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  was  the  Senator  amendments  thereto"   was  to   preclude  from   Vermont    [Mr    Prouty]    and   the 

frr^rr,  vorTv^nt  rpariin(rfrr.m'3  Other     amendments     commg     in     and  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  : 

xT,.    D^r^TTT^    i^V    T^^^                 of  throwing  the  time  frame  out  of  kilter.  and  that  the  time  on  all  amendments 

T    w      XT        V        1          in  tn  oU,    t;,«.c  Ml--  CLARK.  Suppose  some  misguided  thereto,  if  there  be  such,  be  limited  to 

Labor  New^^s^  ^fi"/^^^^^  ^°-30  ^-"^  •  ^^^-  Senator  came  in  and  moved  to  recommit  20  mmutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 

da>,  June -.7, 19b/.  the  entire  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  vided  between  the  mover  of  the  amend- 

Mr.  CLARK,  vmich,  ot  course,  is  not  amendment  of   the  Senator  from  Ver-  ment  and  the  opponent  of  the  amend- 
apart  of  this  amendment,  mont,  or  to  offer  any  other  amendment  ment;   and  that  following  such  debate 
UNAMiNous-coNSENT  .^GREEME^;T  jn  the  natuTe  of  a  substitute,  which  I  am  there  be  a  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 

Mr.    B"YRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr.  afraid  would  throw  us  off?  I  myself  have  ment. 

President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  amendment  to  propose.  Mr.   JAVITS.   Mr.    Pre.sident,   further 

debate  on  the  pending  Prouty  amend-  Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  reserving  the  right  to  object,  with  the 

ment  and   all   amendments   thereto   be  Senator  yield?  understanding  that  amendments  to  the 

limited  to  1  hour  beginning  now,  and  at  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield,  amendment  must  be  germane.  I  say  that 

the  end  of  that  hour  that  there  be  a  live  Mr.  PROUTY.  I  have  no  objection  to  to  the  Senator  because  we  are  not  going 

quorum;   that  following   the  establish-  the  Senator's  proposal  except  I  wish  to  to  open  this  to  a  10-minute  debate  on  a 

ment  of'  a  quorum,  there  be  20  minutes  modify  my  amendment  to  meet  the  ob-  motion  to  recommit  or  some  other  great 

for  additional  debate,  the  time  to  be  jections  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl-  big  thing. 

equally   divided  in   both   instances   be-  vania.                                                                     But  if  the  amendment  is  germane 

tween  the  Senator  from  Vermont   [Mr.  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving  Mr.  CLARK.  To  the  amendment. 

Prouty]   and  the  Senator  from  Penn-  the  right  to  object.  I  suggest  to  the  Sen-  Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  amendments  are 

sylvania  [Mr.  Clark];  after  v^-hich  the  ator  that  he  provide  10  minutes  a  side  germane  to  the  amendment,  then  it  is  10 

vote  be  taken.  in  debate  on  amendments  to  the  amend-  minutes  on  aside. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserving  ment.  I  suggest  that  that  be  included  in  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  a  two-page  the  unanimous-consent  request.  Senator  from  West  Virginia  wish  to  limit 
statement  on  another  matter  that  I  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  the  time  on  motions  as  well  as  on  amend- 
simply  must  make,  in  fairness  to  my  own  objection?  ments?  A  motion  to  recommit  would  not 
record  and  in  fairness  to  the  President  of  Mr.  JAVITS.  And  that  tliere  be  10  be  covered  by  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
the  United  States  in  reply  to  some  com-  minutes  on  a  side  for  any  amendments  quest. 

ments  that  have  been  made  on  the  fioor  to  the  amendment,  moved  by  any  Sena-  Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 

today.  Therefore.  I  could  not  enter  into  tor  other  than  the  Senator  from  Ver-  I  would  suggest  that  the  pi'oposal  that 

that  agreement  unless  it  could  be  under-  mont.  all  amendments  must  be  germane  to  this 

stood  that  I  would  have  not  more  than         Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President amendment  would  rule  out  a  motion  to 

7  minutes  to  make  that  statement.  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres-  recommit. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres-  ident,  I  repeat  my  unanimous-consent  Mr.  JAVITS.  In  any  case,  the  iman- 
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Imous  consent  Is  not  to  apply  to  motions 
to  recommit.  If  it  does.  I  will  object  to  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Then,  Mr. 
President,  we  will  exclude  motions  to  re- 
commit from  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  when  the  unfinished  business 
is  laid  before  the  Senate,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  J.Avnsl  be  rec- 
ogrilzed  for  not  to  exceed  40  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    340 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  at 
the  desk  a  further  modification  of  the 
pending  amendment,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
st&tcd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mod- 
ification will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows; 

On  page  2,  line  6.  alter  the  word  "unem- 
ployed" insert  the  words  "low  Income". 

On  page  2,  line  8,  after  the  word  "for",  the 
same  modification 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized. 


THE  TONKIN  GULF  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  in  and  out  of  Congress  in  re- 
cent weeks  that  seeks  to  shift  from  Con- 
gress to  the  President  the  blame  for  what 
has  been  done  in  South  Vietnam  under 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

A  presidential  candidate  attributed  his 
earlier  support  for  the  war  to  '•brain- 
washing." Today  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  CaseI  implied  that  the 
President  was  going  beyond  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  in  conducting  the  war.  I 
respectfully  reply  to  him  by  saying  that, 
in  my  judgment,  much  of  what  he  said 
was  a  labored,  after-the-fact  misinter- 
pretation of  the  language  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution. 

In  my  opinion,  there  never  was  any- 
thing obscure  or  misleading  about  the 
language  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution, 
or  what  it  authorized.  It  authorized  the 
President  to  do  whatever  he  deemed 
necessary  to  prevent  aggression. 

That  language  reminded  me  at  the 
time  of  nothing  more  than  Abraham 
Lincoln's  explanation  to  his  friend  of 
why  he  voted  against  a  resolution  giving 
similar  powers  to  President  Polk  to  use 
against  Mexico.  "See  If  you  can  find  any 
limits  to  it."  he  said. 

That  is  true,  too,  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution.  It  is  unlimited.  The  language 
in  it  now  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  August 
of  1964,  when  it  was  considered  and  de- 
bated on  this  floor,  and  in  the  other  body. 

For  at  least  2  days,  my  colleague  from 
Alaska  and  I  asked  Senators,  in  effect. 
If  they  could  see  any  limits  to  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution.  We  asked  what  was 
meant  by  the  word  "prevent"  aggression : 


we  asked  what  was  mean  by  the  word 
"aggression"  itself;  we  asked  what  coun- 
try or  countries  were  meant  whose  ag- 
gression we  would  prevent;  we  asked 
where  and  in  what  period  of  time  the 
authority  it  tried  to  vest  in  the  President 
could  be  exercised. 

We  got  few  answers.  Senators  did  not 
like  to  talk  about  things  like  that.  They 
did  not  seem  to  want  to  think  about  them 
or  consider  them. 

The  debate  was  even  more  perfunc- 
tory in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
But  no  limits  to  the  language  of  the  res- 
olution were  mentioned  over  there, 
either. 

I  am  very  much  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand what  reasonable  justification  there 
is  now  for  anyone  to  say  he  was  "brain- 
washed" about  our  policy  In  Vietnam, 
as  one  supposed  candidate  for  the  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency  has  been  say- 
ing, or  for  anyone  to  stand  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  question  the  Presi- 
dent's sincerity  or  motivation  in  regard 
to  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  He  has 
acted  in  the  open,  foursquare.  He  has 
told  us  exactly  what  the  resolution 
meant  from  the  very  beginning;  and  he 
has  told  us  on  other  occasions  that  as 
long  as  it  is  on  the  books,  he  intends  to 
follow  the  decision  of  Congress  in  pass- 
ing the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  sad  truth  is  that 
the  resolution  sought  to  give  congres- 
sional sanction  in  advance  to  just  about 
anything  the  President  did  in  Southeast 
Asia  or  anyw'here  else,  for  congressional 
support  of  his  measures  to  "prevent  fur- 
ther aggression"  does  not  even  say  "pre- 
vent it  in  Asia."  It  does  not  say  the  ag- 
gression must  be  against  the  United 
States  nor  against  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRicHT] — who  was  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  today,  and 
as  to  whom  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  mistaken  as  to  what 
he.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  sought 
to  represent  to  the  Senate — has  stated 
since  that  he  made  a  mistake  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  handled  that  res- 
olution in  the  Senate.  He  has  not  tried 
to  shift  blame  to  others.  But  among  all 
the  other  critics  who  deplore  what  has 
been  done  under  it,  I  have  not  heard 
anyone  else  state  that  they  themselves 
erred,  or  were  wrong,  or  failed  to  give 
the  resolution  the  attention  it  deserved. 

No;  the  effort  is  made  every  day  to 
blame  the  President  and  the  executive 
branch  for  what  has  been  done  under 
the  resolution.  My  answer  to  them  is; 
Every  Senator  who  voted  for  that 
resolution  is  just  as  responsible  for  what 
has  been  done  under  it  as  is  the  President 
to  whom  the  Congress  tried  to  give  its 
own  constitutional  powers. 

Unless  and  until  Senators  vote  to 
rescind  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  or 
pass  a  new  one  superseding  It,  or  refuse 
to  vote  the  supplies  to  carry  out  Presi- 
dential policies  under  it,  they,  too,  are 
responsible  for  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
the  manner  of  its  execution. 

The  authors  of  the  Constitution  tried 
to  save  Congress  *rom  the  situation  in 
which  so  many  Members  now  find  them- 
selves, of  fearing  the  length  of  the  con- 
flict and  where  it  may  lead.  They  tried 


to  save  us  from  that  predicament  by  giv- 
ing to  us,  not  to  the  President,  the 
authority  to  wage  war.  They  tried  again 
to  save  us  by  giving  us  the  exclusive 
power  to  raise  and  maintain  armies  and 
to  appropriate  money. 

'When  Congress  has  tried  to  evade 
those  responsibilities,  it  has  regretted  it. 
But  I  would  hope  we  could  have  an  end 
to  trying  to  blame  the  President  for  our 
evasion  of  duty,  and  an  end  to  charges 
like  "brainwashing"  to  excuse  a  failure 
to  exercise  an  independent  judgment. 

As  one  who  has  criticized  the  passage 
of  the  resolution,  and  who  seriously  dis- 
agreed with  the  President  for  offering  the 
resolution.  I  wish  to  say,  however,  that 
I  think  it  is  unfair  to  criticize  the  sincer- 
ity, the  dedication,  and  the  motivation 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
offering  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

If  we  do  not  like  it  we  should  change 
it.  The  President  has  made  clear  that  as 
long  as  it  remains  on  the  books,  he  in- 
tends to  follow  it.  And  the  checking 
power  rests  In  the  Senate. 

We  can  change,  rescind,  or  modify  the 
resolution  any  time  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen are  ready  to  substitute  their 
votes  for  their  accusations. 


SUCCESSFUL  OUTCOME  OF  THE 
MEETING  OF  FOREIGN  MINIS- 
TERS OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
AMERICAN  STATES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  was  one 
of  the  delegates,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  to  the 
meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  held  In 
Washington  last  week.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  and  I  were 
delegates  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Mailliard  and  Mr.  Selden  were  delegates 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

I  extend  my  high  compliments  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  to  the 
American  Ambassador  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  Mr.  Llnowltz, 
for  the  diplomatic  statesmanship  they 
performed  at  a  historic  conference. 

I  am  extremely  heartened  at  the  out- 
come of  the  meeting  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  the  OAS  which,  as  Senators 
know,  ended  Sunday  in  a  virtually 
unanimous  condemnation  of  Castro- 
inspired  subversion  in  the  Americas.  The 
meeting  thus  successfully  achieved  the 
prime  objectives  that  were  it^  aim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
2  minutes  be  equally  divided  and  taken 
out  of  the  time  allowed  each  side  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  true 
nature  of  the  Castro  challenge  in  Vene- 
zuela, Bolivia,  and  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  was  revealed  for  what  it 
is:  an  illegal  and  desperate  efTort  to  un- 
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dermine  free  institutions  and  to  foment 
hatred  and  terrorism. 

And  this,  in  turn,  underscored  the 
most  basic  fact  of  all — that  the  most  ef- 
fective answer  to  the  Castro  threat  is  to 
be  found  in  a  common  course  of  action 
among  the  republics  of  this  hemisphere. 

As  I  sat  with  our  delegation  in  the  Pan 
American  Union — our  'Casa  de  las 
Americas" — I  therefore  felt  a  sense  of 
deep  pride  and  satisfaction  not  only  be- 
cause the  answer  given  by  the  Foreign 
Ministers  was  a  deeply  responsible  one 
but  because  it  demonstrated  the  unequiv- 
ocal unity  that  exists  among  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  free  American  repub- 
lics. 

This  answer — a  responsible  answer — 
reflected,  I  believe,  both  a  new  spirit  of 
hemispheric  solidarity  and  a  rededica- 
tion  to  basic  American  principle. 

It  represents,  too,  a  strengthening  of 
traditional  bonds  of  mutual  assistance, 
and  it  underlined  our  determination  to 
safeguard  hard  won  progress  toward 
universal  democracy  and  major  social 
and  economic  development. 

For  let  us  not  be  deluded.  Our  main 
goal  remains — as  Secretar>'  Rusk  em- 
phasized— the  realization  of  peaceful 
revolution  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

For  we  must  make  no  mistake.  We 
face,  as  the  Foreign  Ministers  empha- 
sized, a  serious  problem  that  must  be 
met  immediately.  But  we  also  face  a  long- 
range  problem  that  must  be  solved  in  a 
common  effort  to  strengthen  the  hemi- 
sphere economically  and  socially.  Com- 
munism in  this  hemisphere  and  else- 
where feeds  on  poverty,  despair,  and  so- 
cial inequality. 

'What  gratifies  me  in  particular,  as  I 
say,  was  that  underlying  the  action  of 
the  Foreign  Ministers  was  the  knowledge 
that  in  the  long  run  Latin  America's  eco- 
nomic and  social  illnesses  must  be  cured 
by  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  When  we 
do,  we  will  rid  the  hemisphere  of  those 
very  conditions  that  now  offer  fertile 
ground  for  Ideologies  foreign  to  the  tra- 
ditions, institutions,  and  character  of  all 
the  people  of  the  Americas. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AIMEND- 
MENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President  I  yield  my- 
self 7  minutes  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
7  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
duplicates  a  number  of  other  provisions 
in  the  committee  bill  which  are  designed 
to  provide  incentives  for  private  em- 
ployers. 

First,  section  123'a)i8'>  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  authorizes  an  incentive  for  the 
hiring  by  private  employers  of  low-In- 
come and  unemployed  persons  and  au- 


thorizes such  payments  as:  first,  reim- 
bursements for  expenses  and  commuter 
transportation;  second,  reimbursement 
for  the  hire  of  an  employee  not  fully  pro- 
ductive; and  third,  payment  of  employer 
costs  of  sending  recnilters  Into  low- 
income  areas. 

This  particular  provision  was  also  pro- 
posed in  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  majority  members. 

Second,  the  amendment  also  dupli- 
cates the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  on  its  various  job  training 
programs.  Third,  the  amendment  dupli- 
cates provisions  of  the  Kennedy-Javits 
special  impact  program  which  is  de- 
signed to  provide  economic  and  com- 
munity development  in  ghetto  areas  em- 
ploying low^-lncome  per.sons  on  such 
projects. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  now 
remodified  his  amendment  so  that,  as  I 
was  able  to  listen  to  his  proposed  modifi- 
cation— which  I  have  not  yet  seen  in 
print — it  would  apply  only  to  individuals 
who  would  fall  Into  the  category  of  poor- 
er people.  It  did  not  originally  have  that 
limitation. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  has  been 
willing  to  modify  the  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  more  careful 
look  at  the  language  to  be  sure  that  It 
is  appropriate  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  In- 
quir>'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  whether  section 
164ibi  does  not  in  effect  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  and  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  violation  of  the  Senate  rules? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  referring  to  a  section  within  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct.  Section 
164'bi,  line  9,  on  page  7  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  it  the 
point  of  the  parliamentary  inquirj'  that 
this  would  involve  raising  revenue  and, 
as  such,  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives? 

Mr  CLARK  In  effect,  it  is  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which,  as  I  understand  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  cannot  be  brought  up  by  way  of 
amendment  unless  there  is  before  the 
Senate  an  appropriate  fiscal  measure  to 
amend  the  Revenue  Code.  brouplU  out  of 
the  Finance  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  wish  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  this  question  occurred  to  me.  I 
discussed  it  with  the  draftsman,  and  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  in  no  way 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  insofar  as  tax 
legi.slation  is  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  language  of  section 
164'b>  lines  9  through  18  on  page  7,  and 
the  language  on  lines  5  through  14  on 
page  10  of  the  pending  amendment  may 
be  the  subject  of  a  constitutional  point 
which  must  be  decided  by  the  Senate,  if 
the  Senator  wishes  to  raise  the  constitu- 
tional point. 

It  is  not  subject  to  a  point  of  order 


based  on  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  as  was 
originally  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Chair  amplify 
what  it  means  by  constitutional  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  Constitution,  revenue-raising  meas- 
ures must  originate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  Senate, 
the  Chair  has  always  submitted  such  a 
constitutional  point  to  be  decided  by  the 
Senate  Itself,  rather  than  the  Chair 
ruling,  as  the  Chair  frequently  can  and 
does,  on  a  strict  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  will  make  the  argument  that  whether 
or  not  this  matter  is  submitted  to  the 
Senate  as  a  constitutional  matter,  it  Is 
fairly  clear  to  me  that  the  proposal 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
without  any  authority  under  the  Con- 
stitution. I  shall  not  press  that  argument 
at  the  moment. 

I  now  yield  myself  2  minutes  to  ex- 
press to  the  Senate  the  opposition  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  the  proposed 
amendment,  as  I  received  it  a  few  mo- 
ments ago. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  was  printed  on  September  25, 
so  that  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
had  no  adequate  opportunity  to  inspect 
it  or  study  it  in  depth— nor.  indeed,  has 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Nevertheless, 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  this  to  say. 
and  I  quote  from  a  memorandum  they 
furnished  me  only  a  few  moments  ago: 

The  Incentives  offered  by  this  measure 
would  fall  to  stimulate  additional  or  new 
manpower  development  and  training  efforts 
In  the  private  sector.  It  would  represent  a 
windfall,  particularly  In  regard  to  existing 
.apprenticeship  programs  and  MDTA-OJT 
training  programs. 

As  the  Department  reads  the  bill,  it 
would  offer  the  employer  15  percent  of 
training  expenses  under  registered  ap- 
prenticeship programs,  an  item  for  which 
he  is  not  now  reimbursed,  plus  15  per- 
cent of  wages. 

I  interpolate  "15  percent"  instead  of 
•10  percent,"  which  is  actually  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  memorandum,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
increased,  within  the  last  few  minutes, 
the  10-percent  figure  to  15  percent  in  his 
memorandum; 

Secondly,  It  would  add  a  15''  wage  cost 
to  the  training  expenses  under  MDTA-OJT 
for  which  the  employer  is  presently  reim- 
bursed. 

The  statement  of  purpose  In  Section  161  U 
the  only  reference  in  the  bill  to  the  group 
at  which  its  measures  are  aimed.  This  faUs 
to  zero  In  on  the  hard  core  disadvantaged. 

Even  after  the  amendment  by  which 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  recently 
modified  his  amendment. — 

If  we  are  to  move  to  a  wage  subsidy  con- 
cept, even  with  the  restrictions  and  regula- 
tory approach  In  this  measure,  we  must  be 
more  explicit  about  the  groups  who  will  be 
included  and  there  1b  no  definition  of  em- 
ployee or  prospective  employee  contained  in 
the'  bin.  As  a  result,  an  employer  could  re- 
ceive a  15'".  grant  to  reimburse  him  for  the 
wages  and  training  costs  involved  in  hiring 
an  individual  he  was  about  to  hire  at  the 
moment    the    bill   was    passed    (so   long   ae 
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the    Indlvlclual    was    unemployed    at    that 
time )  — 

And  comes  within  the  other  restric- 
tions as  Senator  Procty  has  modified  his 
amendment.  And  this  would  be  without 
regard  to  the  length  of  unemployment  or 
other  characteristics  of  the  individual 
concerned.  He  might  have  lost  his  job 
last  week  and  be  on  unemploj-ment  com- 
pensation, and  yet  he  would  be  eligible 
under  the  proposed  amendment: 

If  we  are  to  move  the  hard  core  into  em- 
ployment with  the  aid  of  this  type  of  ap- 
proach, we  must  write  definite  restrictions 
Into  the  bill  specifying  who  will  be  eligible 
and  on  what  terms 

A  hasty  estimate  of  the  Impact  of  this 
bill  reveals  that  the  entire  appropriation  for 
the  flr«t  year  would  be  expended  for  reim- 
bursement and  grants  to  employers  lor 
wages  and  training  expenses  associated  with 
the  employment  and  training  of  the  cur- 
rent total  of  registered  apprentices  and 
MDTA-OJT  enroUeea  This  is  bnsed  upon 
200  000  registered  apprentices  and  an  average 
of  «125  a  week  and  110.000  MDTA-OJT  en- 
rollees  at  an  average  of  $80  a  week,  exclu- 
sively for  wage  coat. 

There  would  be  no  Increased  funds  avail- 
able for  training  the  hard  core  unemployed. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  proposed 
amendment  raises  havoc  with  the  entire 
concept  of  the  committee  bill.  It  cuts 
acroiss  title  I  and  title  II,  and  It  .sub- 
stitutes a  new  program  for  some  which 
are  already  in  the  bill. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Vermont  this 
question:  Where  does  the  Senator  pro- 
pose to  get  the  $200  million?  Is  this  to  be 
in  addition  to  the  amoiuit  of  authoriza- 
tion brought  in  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  might  say  that  if  the 
amendment  should  remain  without  a  fur- 
ther amendment.  It  would  be  an  addi- 
tional authorization.  But  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  that  the  amendment  may  be 
further  modified  to  take  care  of  that 
problem. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  should  like 
to  refer  the  Senator  to  testimony  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  I  believe,  page 
3231.  'Examination  of  the  War  on 
Poverty"  hearings  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  in  which 
he  stated: 

The  moet  underdeveloped  aspect  of  the 
manpower  program  (and  possibly  of  the 
poverty  progr.vm  ,\s  welli  Involves  the 
potential  for  Increased  private  [jartlcipe- 
tlon.  .  .  . 

At  the  President's  Instruction,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  I  are  undertaking  a 
siiTvey  of  employer  training  pyrograms  to 
determine  how  public  programs  can  be  mo«ft 
effectively  coordinated  with  them. 

There  is  much  more  which  I  will  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  later. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JA\TrS.  Mr.  President,  for  Sen- 
ator Clark,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  proposed  amendment  puts  its 
finger  on  one  of  the  most  critical  aspects 
of  the  war  on  poverty — that  is.  the  effort 
to  bring  the  private  enterprise  system  ef- 
fectively into  manpower  training  and 
job-giving  activity. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  stood  alone.  I  would 


be  the  first  to  embrace  it.  The  difficulty 
is  that  is  does  not  stand  alone,  as  he  has 
so  properly  pointed  out. 

I  value  the  work  which  was  done  by 
Senator  Protttt.  including  the  work  on 
this  amendment,  and  his  sponsorship, 
with  so  many  others  of  us,  of  the  so- 
called  Human  Investment  Act.  That  act 
certainly  should  be  passed,  and,  as  he 
properly  said,  the  proposed  amendment 
is  a  variant  of  that  concept.  So  in  dis- 
cussing this  matter — in  a  sense,  in  the 
family,  because  Senator  Prouty  Is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  deals  with  this  question, 
and  I  am  a  member  of  that  subcommit- 
tee and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  committee — we  are  talking  about 
what  is  the  best  way  to  approach  a  par- 
ticular problem. 

First,  let  me  identify  the  problem.  The 
problem  is  a  very  real  one — to  bring  the 
private  employer  into  the  matter  of 
training  the  slum  or  ghetto  worker.  With 
such  employees,  you  may  have  to  start 
way  back  in  the  training  and  education 
process,  and  on  a  basis  which  is  com- 
pletely uneconomical  so  far  as  the  em- 
ployer Is  concerned.  Nonetheless,  It  is 
enormously  Important  to  the  national 
interest  to  bring  the  employer  into  the 
entire  concept  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous range  of  means  and  opportunity 
which  private  enterprise  offers. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  bill  is  a  provision 
I  had  the  honor  to  Include  which  seeks 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  It  does  not 
deal  with  the  problem  exactly  the  same 
way  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
does;  but  it  deals  with  the  problem,  and 
in  a  very  effective  way.  I  should  like  to 
go  into  that  matter,  because  it  represents 
an  important  point  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  should 
adopt  this  new  approach. 

It  will  be  found  at  page  32  of  the  bill 
and  represents  one  of  the  provisions  for 
eligible  job  training  activities  under  the 
blU. 

This  authority  as  contained  in  the  bill 
is  for — and  I  read  from  page  32,  line  15 
through  page  33,  line  10: 

(8)  programs  to  provide  Incentives  to  pri- 
vate employers,  other  than  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, to  train  or  employ  unemployed  or 
low-Income  persons,  Including  arrangements 
by  direct  contract,  reimbursements  to  em- 
ployers for  a  limited  period  when  an  em- 
ployee might  not  be  fully  productive,  pay- 
ment of  on-the-job  counseling  and  other 
supportive  services,  payment  of  all  or  pmrt 
of  employer  costs  of  sending  recruiters  Into 
urban  and  rural  areas  of  high  concentrations 
or  proportions  of  unemployed  or  low-Income 
persons,  and  payments  to  permit  employers 
to  provide  employees  resident  In  such  areas 
with  transportation  to  and  from  work  or  to 
reimburse  such  employees  for  such  trans- 
portation: 

Then,  there  is  a  proviso  relating  to 
minimum  wages. 

In  this  way  we  are  seeking  to  open  up 
the  whole  Job  givlng-job  training  private 
function  to  private  firms  under  contract 
with  OEO.  This  would  do  precisely  what 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  seeks  also  to 
do.  except  he  provides  a  specific  percent- 
age for  the  employee  training  expenses. 
to  wit.  up  to  15  {percent,  whereas  the  bill 
would  cover  a  variety  of  expenses  which 
would  be  negotiated,  including  transpor- 
tation. I  mention  this  because  we  learned 


in  the  case  of  Watts,  Calif.,  that  trans- 
portation was  one  of  the  large  and  com- 
plicated problems.  Even  in  New  York  I 
found  in  my  investigation  that  there  are 
parts  of  the  city  where  in  order  to  get 
people  to  move  and  go  elsewhere  for 
training  and  the  hop)e  for  a  Job,  provision 
has  to  be  made  for  some  of  the  very 
rudimentary  and  elementary  costs  of 
transportation  of  the  person  from  place 
to  place.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yleW 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  in  some 
cases  it  was  even  lunch  money  which 
made  all  the  difference  as  to  whether  a 
poor  person  would  or  would  not  move 
from  that  area. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  incentives 
provided  In  the  bUl  would  reimburse  em- 
ployers for  a  limited  period  when  an 
employee  might  not  be  fully  productive. 
The  difference  is  the  difference  between 
the  economic  wage  and  the  minimum 
wage,  or  whatever  wage  higher  than 
that  might  be  provided  by  the  contract. 
The  amounts  which  are  allowed  in  re- 
spect to  this  matter  are  $15  million.  The 
report  also  provides  for  appropriate  reg- 
ulations against  abuses  of  these  Incen- 
tive programs,  for  example,  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  transfer  of  an  enter- 
prise from  one  area  to  another,  using 
the  incentive  payment  as  a  subsidy  for 
the  purpose,  or  in  other  ways  to  sub- 
sidize normal  operations. 

I  believe  the  flexibility  given  by  this 
provision  in  the  bill  is  preferable  to  the 
more  limited  approach  contained  In  the 
amendment  which  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  repeat  that  I 
am  not  dug  in  on  the  subject.  This  is 
definitely  an  intelligent  and  extremely 
useful  opening  up  of  the  opportunity 
for  training  and  jobs  to  dwellers  in  the 
slums  and  ghettos.  Naturally,  I  prefer 
my  approach,  but  I  am  not  dug  in  on  the 
subject. 

One  of  the  other  things  that  troubles 
me  is  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
said,  the  $200  miHion  provided  for  by  his 
amendment  would  come  out  of  .some  oth- 
er part  of  the  bill.  I  am  .=ure  he  will  dis- 
close to  us  where  it  will  come  from.  That 
approach  represents  a  problem  for  this 
reason.  This  bill  is  pretty  spartan  in  any 
case.  We  all  know  about  the  unbelievable 
demands  of  the  war  on  poverty,  and  $200 
million  is  10  percent,  or  a  very  appre- 
ciable part  thereof. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  which  relates 
to  the  same  matter  as  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  has  the 
advantage  of  not  absorbing  an  important 
part  of  the  other  resources  of  the  bill 
since  special  funds  are  provided  to  im- 
plement it.  The  amendment  before  the 
Senate  would  deduct  $200  million  from 
other  aspects  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
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soak  up  a  substantial  sum  of  money 
which  may  prove  to  be  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  functioning  of  the  entire 

bill. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  the  Senator  may 
have  to  request  time  on  his  own  behalf. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  wish  to  comment  on 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  about  sec- 
tion 123(a)  (8)  and  point  out  that  would 
be  solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
community  action  agencies.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  local  community  action 
agencies  would  have  many  difficulties 
administering  It.  In  fact,  many  people 
in  the  agencies  are  those  who  need  the 
training  themselves.  If  a  community  ac- 
tion agency  is  encouraged  to  assume  the 
role  of  training  programer,  we  would  run 
into  a  great  deal  of  trouble  not  only  In 
the  business  community  but  in  the  agen- 
cy itself. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  specified 
amount  of  money  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  No  one 
knows  how  much  will  be  allocated  to  it. 
Under  my  proposal  a  definite  amount  is 
set  aside  for  use  only  to  train  the  unem- 
ployed.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair-.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 

1  additional  minute.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  of  the  problems  I 
have  is  tying  up  $200  million.  I  approve 
rather  than  disapprove  of  the  idea  of 
doing  in  this  field  only  what  is  realisti- 
cally possible  and  allocating  only  what- 
ever money  can  be  well  used  rather  than 
to  setting  aside  $200  milUon  to  do  this. 
If  it  is  not  done  within  the  time  allotted 
to  that  amoimt,  the  money  is  lost  to  the 
program. 

I  think  the  Idea  of  not  doing  that  com- 
mends the  approach  In  the  bill  rather 
against  the  approach  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  I  conclude  as  I  began. 
I  am  not  dug  in  on  this  matter.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  used  crea- 
tivity and  thoughtfulness  in  doing  what 
we  both  are  trying  to  do  effectively. 
However,  since  this  is  a  new  beginning 
In  this  field,  I  prefer  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  to  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  27  minutes  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  6 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  those  of  us  who  have  sup- 
ported the  so-called  war  on  poverty  in 
the  past  and  who  continue  to  support  it, 
are  trying  to  bring  about  really  effective 
training  programs. 

I  think  that  no  one  familiar  with  the 
situation  can  deny  that  the  most  effective 
training  programs  thus  far  have  been 
those  conducted  under  the  Manpower 
and  r>evelopment  Training  Act,  and  on- 
the-job  training.  Most  authorities  main- 


tain that  these  training  programs  are  the 
only  means  really  to  achieve  the  goals 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  very  much 
to  support  the  amendment  and  would  ask 
the  Senator  the  following  questions: 
Would  he  be  agreeable — as  he  has  al- 
ready stated  that  he  was  going  to  do 
some  modifying  of  the  amendment — to 
doing  two  things.  I  should  like  to  support 
the  amendment,  as  I  said,  because  it  is 
creative,  in  my  judgment,  and  seeks  the 
same  objectives  I  have  sought  myself,  and 
the  Senator  and  I  have  worked  so  well 
together  I  do  not  want  this  to  mar  it — 
one,  if  we  had  some  idea  as  to  where  the 
Senator  would  later  propose  to  cut  in 
order  to  compensate  for  the  $200  million 
provided;  and,  second,  if  the  Senator 
would  be  willing  to  provide  in  the  lan- 
guage, which  we  can  do  without  too  much 
trouble,  that  to  the  extent  It  Is  not  used 
the  $200  million  in  authorization  shall 
continue  to  be  available  under  that  part 
of  the  bill  which  the  Senator  ultimately 
intends  to  cut. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Answering  the  Sena- 
tor's first  question,  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  point  out  that  it  is  my  present  in- 
tention—it  v^as  not  originally— but  in 
order  to  develop  additional  support  for 
my  proposal — to  propose  to  modify  the 
amendment  to  reduce  by  $200  million- 
assuming  that  the  amendment  will  be 
approved— the  total  authorization  for 
title  I . 

Regai-ding  the  second  question.  I 
should  like  to  mull  that  over  in  my  mind 
a  little  bit,  because  It  has  not  occurred 
to  me.  It  may  create  some  difficulties. 
I  would  hestitate  to  do  that  unless  I  had 
some  assurance  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  a  maximum  effort  was  going 
to  be  made  in  that  direction.  I  have  not 
discussed  it  with  him.  Thus,  without 
some  assurance  that  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  this  money  would  be  utilized,  I 
would  be  hesitant  to  follow  the  Sena- 
tor's suggestion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  make  this  sugges- 
tion to  the  Senator,  inasmuch  as  we 
siiall  both  be  conferees  on  the  bill, 
wiiether  he  would  express  his  intention 
that,  subject  to  the  conviction  that  there 
will  be  every  effort  made  really  to  do  this 
job.  that  he  does  not  intend  to  freeze  all 
the  money  if  it  cannot  be  fully  utilized 
for  the  purpose.  I  am  sure  we  will  be  able 
to  work  it  out.  The  intent  is  very  im- 
portant to  me. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely right  about  that.  I  want  this 
money  to  be  used  for  constructive  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  if  it  is  not  used,  it 
shall  not  be  cut  out  of  the  program. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Oh  no. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  very  much.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  appreciate  the  help 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  very 
much. 

Mr.  JA"VTrs.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time 
not  to  be  charged  to  either  side.  In  order 
to  give  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 


[Mr.  Clark]  an  opportimlty  to  get  back 
to  the  Chamber.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B"XT^D  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time. 

Mr.  'P'ROXm.  Mr.  President,  I  >ield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  this  is  to  be  the  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  roll  and  the 

following    Senators    answered    to    their 

names: 

[No.  267  Leg.) 

Aiken  Griffin  Morse 

Allott  Gruenlng  Morton 

Anderson  Hansen  Moss 

Bartlett  Harris  Mundt 

Bavh  Hart  Murphy 

Bennett  Hayden  Muskle 

Bible  Hill  Nelson 

BoL'iis  Holland  Pell 

Brewster  HoUlngs  Percy 

Brooke  Inouye  Prouty 

Eurdlck  Jackson  Proxmlre 

Bvrd.  \'a.  Javlts     .  Randolph 

Byrd,  W.Va.        Jordan,  N.C.  Riblrofl 

Cannon  Jordan.  Idaho     RusseU 

Carlson  Kennedy,  N.Y.    Scott 

Ctse  Lausche  Smith 

Church  Long,  Mo.  Sparkman 

Clark  Long.  La.  Spong 

Cooper  Mapnuson  Stennls 

Cotton  Mansfield  Talmadge 

Curtis  McCarthy  Thurmond 

Dlrksen  McCleUan  Tower 

Dominlck  McGee  2}"'?,'."^*    „  , 

Eastland  McGovern  Williams.  N.J. 

Ellender  Metcalf  WlKlams.  Del 

Ervln  Miller  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Fannin  Mondale  Young.  Ohio 

Fong  Monroney 

Gore  Montoya 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present.  Under  the  unanimous 
consent  request,  the  remaining  time  on 
the  amendment  Is  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  two  sides.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  >ield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which 
modifies  the  pending  amendment,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  con- 
sidered at  this  tim.e.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  part  of  it  refers  to  another  section 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont? 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
would  mind  waiting  until  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  !Mr.  Clark]  comes  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call  be 
charged  against  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 
Senator  repeat  his  lequest? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  a  modification  of  my 
amendment,  and,  since  a  part  of  it  refers 
to  another  section  of  the  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  did  not  hear  what 
the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  have  sent  to  the  desk 
a  modification  of  my  amendment.  Since 
part  of  it  refers  to  another  section  of  the 
bill,  I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  considered. 

Mr.  CLARK,  I  have  no  objection.  I  as- 
sume the  Senator  will  either  have  it  read 
or  stated. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Oh,  yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  modification. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  10.  following  line  24.  at  the  end  of 
the  amendment,  add  the  following: 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  •$2,258,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$2,058,000.- 
000." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
clerk  say  page  10^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  restate  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follow.";: 

On  page  10.  following  line  24,  at  the  end 
of  the  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

On  page  2.  line  3,  strike  out  $2,258,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$2,058,000.- 
000." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  this  not  an  smiendment 
to  the  amendment  which,  under  the 
imanimous-consent  agreement,  results  In 
10  minutes  to  a  side  being  given  on  this 
amendment  to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  an- 
swer to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, by  unanimous  consent,  got  a  mod- 
ification that  hit  another  part  in  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  will  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment,  but  one,  I  think, 
that  is  of  great  importance  to  the  man- 
power training  program  in  this  country. 

The  amendment  provides  an  authori- 
zation of  $200  million  which  would  be 
made  avaUable  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  to  employers  of  up  to  15  percent  of 
the  cost  of  training  and  retraining  pro- 
grams of  the  imderemployed  and  the 


unemployed  in  an  effort  to  solicit  the 
active  participation  of  private  enterprise 
in  this  field. 

The  amendment  also  would  reduce  the 
authorization  under  title  I  of  the  bill  by 
a  similar  amount,  $200  million. 

Let  me  first  point  out  that  this  is  a 
principle  involved  in  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  which  I  first  introduced  in 
1965.  That  was  a  tax  credit. 

Such  a  proposal,  if  made  in  the  Senate, 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  in 
the  other  body  which  would  insist  on  its 
prerogative  of  initiating  tax  legislation. 
Therefore,  this  amendment  simply  pro- 
vides that  funds  will  be  utilized  for 
grants  to  help  with  expenses  of  training 
the  unemployed  and  the  underemployed 
when  such  a  program  is  undertaken  by 
the  private  enterprise  system. 

The  allowable  employee  training  ex- 
penses are  as  follows: 

First.  The  wages  and  salaries  of  em- 
ployees who  are  apprentices  in  an  ap- 
prenticeship program  registered  with  a 
State  apprenticeship  agency  or  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training. 

Second.  The  wages  and  salaries  of  em- 
ployees who  are  enrolled  in  an  on-the- 
job  training  program  pursuant  to  section 
204  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962. 

Third.  The  wages  and  salaries  of  em- 
ployees who  are  participating  In  a  co- 
operative education  program  involving 
alternate  periods  of  academic  study  and 
employment  in  cooperation  with  a  sec- 
ondary school,  college,  university,  busi- 
ness school,  trade  school,  or  vocational 
school. 

Fourth.  Tuition  and  course  fees  paid 
by  the  taxpayer  for  the  instruction  of 
any  individual  by  a  college,  university, 
business  school,  trade  school,  or  voca- 
tional school  in  job  skills  necessary  for 
his  employment  by  the  taxpayer  or  for 
his  continued  employment  with  the 
taxpayer. 

Fifth.  Home  study  course  fees  paid  by 
the  taxpayer  for  the  instruction  of  any 
individual  by  a  college,  imlversity,  or  ac- 
credited home  study  school  in  job  skills 
necessary  for  his  employment  by  the  tax- 
payer or  for  his  continued  employment 
with  the  taxpayer. 

Sixth.  Expenses  to  the  taxpayer  of  or- 
ganized job  training — including  class- 
room instruction — including  expenses 
for  the  purchase  or  lease  of  books,  testing 
and  training  materials,  classroom  equip- 
ment, and  instructors'  fees  and  salaries, 
incurred  in  training  any  individual  in  job 
skills  necessary  for  his  employment  by 
the  taxpayer  or  for  his  continued  em- 
ployment with  the  taxpayer 

Seventh.  Expenses  to  the  taxpayer  of 
organized  job  training  provided  by  an- 
other taxpayer. 

Eighth.  E.xpenses  to  the  taxpayer  of 
organized  job  training  provided  by  a 
business  or  trade  association,  joint  labor- 
management  apprenticeship  committee 
or  other  similar  nonprofit  association. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
effective  training  programs  in  the  coun- 
try today  have  been  the  on-the-job 
training  programs  and  those  conducted 
under  the  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act.  This  is  a  way  to  make  the 
war  on  poverty  really  work  and  get  these 
unemployed  and  underemployed  people 
into  jobs  with  the  private  sector  and  re- 
imburse private  enterprise  to  a  certain 
extent  for  their  training  costs. 

We  should  not  forget  that  about  85 
percent  of  the  costs  will  still  be  assumed 
by  industry  and  not  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  has  been  the  case  in  most  of 
these  other  programs. 

I  think  this  is  a  worthwhile  approach. 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  proposal  will 
receive  the  support  of  the  Senate. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE  Does  this  amendment 
of  the  Senator  contemplate  adding  S200 
million  to  the  Clark  proposal,  or  does  it 
contemplate  transferring  $200  million  to 
another  place  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Clark  proposal:  namely,  title 
n  of  the  bill. 

This  would  authorize  $200  million  for 
this  training  program,  but  it  would  also 
reduce  the  authorization  in  title  I  by  the 
same  amount,  $200  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  not  add  an- 
other $200  million  to  the  $5  billion  pro- 
gram. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Wlio 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair).  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont had  his  amendment  printed  on 
September  25.  We  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  it  for  the  first  time  this  after- 
noon. It  is  a  10-page  amendment  and  is 
extremely  complicated. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  modi- 
fled  it  three  times  since  he  first  called 
it  up,  and  there  are  no  copies  of  his  mod- 
ification available  except  to  the  extent 
that  some  of  us  have  been  able  to  ink  in 
the  modification  changes. 

His  latest  modification  calls  for  strik- 
ing $200  million  out  of  the  present  title 
I  of  the  bill  and  adding  it  to  a  new  sec- 
tion or  title  or  new  part  called  the  Human 
Investment  Act. 

The  Senator  does  not  say  where  that 
$200  million  is  to  be  taken  from  in  title 
I.  Is  it  to  come  from  the  Job  Corps,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Headstart, 
or  VISTA? 

There  is  no  indication.  Really,  this 
amendment  creates  a  chaotic  legislative 
condition  and  gives  nobody  any  guidance 
as  to  what  would  happen  to  the  $200  mil- 
lion which  was  set  forth  in  title  I  of  the 
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bill  and  is  now  removed  without  any  In- 
dication as  to  where  it  is  removed  from. 
This  amendment  overlaps,  as  I  said 
earlier  in  the  debate,  3  other  titles  in  the 
committee  bill  without  any  Indication  as 
to  how  the  duplication  Is  to  be  resolved 
by  the  administrator. 

In  the  very  short  time  which  was  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Labor  to  look 
at  the  proposal  since  it  was  filed  yes- 
terday, the  Department  of  Labor  has 
sent  to  me— and  I  have  already  read  into 
the  Record — their  strong  objections  to 
the  Prouty  amendment  on  the  ground 
first  that  it  fails  to  stimulate  additional 
or  new  manpower  or  development  train- 
ing efforts.  Second,  it  offers  a  windfall 
to  employers.  Third,  it  does  not  zero  in 
on  the  hard  core  disadvantaged.  Fourth, 
the  entire  appropriation  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  would  be  expended  for  reim- 
bursements and  grants  to  employers  for 
wages  and  training  expenses  associated 
with  the  training  of  the  currently  reg- 
istered apprentices  in  manpower  train- 
ing  and   on-the-job   training   enrollees. 
There  will  be  no  funds  remaining  from 
the  amount  that  would  be  provided  in 
the  amendment,  the  way  it  is  worded, 
available  for  trainins  the  hard-core  im- 
employed,  because  the  funds  would  all 
go   to  people   presently   registered   who 
would  be  eligible  for  the  money. 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  rejected. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
13  of  the  report,  there  is  a  chapter  en- 
titled "National  Emphasis  Programs." 

Will  the  $200  million  be  taken  out  of 
one  of  those  seven  programs  which  are 
labled  in  the  report:  One.  Headstart: 
two.  Follow  Through — what  that  means, 
I  do  not  know;  three.  Legal  Services; 
four.  Comprehensive  Health  Services; 
five.  Upward  Bound.  So  you  have  three 
euphonious  statements — Headstart.  Fol- 
low Through,  Upward  Bound.  Will  the 
money  be  taken  from  Project  Find,  an- 
other euphonious  statement?  Out  of 
which  program  will  it  be  taken? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Nobody  knows,  because 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  not  told 
us.  Part  of  it  would  have  to  be  taken  out 
of  those  programs.  The  rest  might  be 
taken  out  of  other  programs.  The  Direc- 
tor of  OEO  is  not  even  authorized  to 
make  the  decision.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  create  a  chaotic  condition. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  describing  these 
programs  as  Follow  Through,  Upward 
Bound,  Project  Fine,  who  chose  the 
terms? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suppose  the  OEO.  They 
have  been  in  existence  for  3  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  myself  4  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  I  thought  I  was  being 
very  helpful  and  fair  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  by  not  speci- 
fying from  which  programs  under  title  I 
of  the  bill  these  funds  should  be  taken. 
I  thought  it  was  only  fair  to  leave  It  up 
to  him  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee   to    determine    where    the    cuts 
should  be  made.  I  am  proposing  that  the 
cut  be  made  from  the  total  authorization 
contained  In  the  bUl  at  page  2. 
The  proposed  amendment  is  an  at- 


tempt to  meet  the  increasingly  serious 
problems  of  structural  unemployment 
caused  by  a  labor  force  ill-fltted  for 
existing  and  developing  job  opportu- 
nities. Unlike  programs  aimed  only  at 
the  hard-core  unemployed,  this  approach 
Is  designed  to  help  both  the  hard-core 
unemployed  and  workers  presently  em- 
ployed who  seek  to  Increase  their  skills 
to  qualify  for  better  jobs.  The  intent  of 
the  amendment  Is  to  advance  all  workers 
up  the  skill  ladder,  thus  opening  vacan- 
cies at  the  bottom  for  the  presently  un- 
skilled and  unemployed. 

The  major  premise  of  this  approach 
Is  that  private  business  and  labor  have, 
over  the  years,  learned  how  to  obtain 
the  most  results  per  training  dollar,  and 
should  now  be  encouraged  to  expand 
their  training  programs  to  meet  the 
growing  national  need. 

There  was  one  mistake  in  the  last 
statement.  The  proposed  amendment 
does  not  involve  tax  legislation.  It  does 
involve  an  authorization,  and  I  believe 
that  those  of  us  who  sincerely  want  to 
get  this  antipoverty  program  on  the  road 
and  to  get  people  working  and  self- 
supporting  should  take  this  approach. 

Under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  the  best  results  have  been 
achieved  of  any  of  the  training  pro- 
grams heretofore.  But  we  find  that  much 
of  it.  in  all  of  the  other  aspects,  is  simply 
make-work.  They  are  not  being  trained. 
They  are  not  acquiring  skills.  They  are 
getting  temporary  jobs. 

Here.  Industrj'  would  participate.  In- 
dustry would  do  Its  part  and  would  as- 
sume the  major  cost  of  the  expense  In 
so  doing. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Reporter  mag- 
azine, an  article  details  much  of  what 
Industry  Is  already  doing  in  this  area. 
The  subject  Is  "Private  Industry's  Fac- 
tory Classiooms,"  and  it  points  out  what 
industry  today  is  doing  in  order  to  teach 
the  three  R's  to  its  owti  employees  and 
to  employees  who  may  be  able,  with  suffi- 
cient training  and  education,  to  get  and 
hold  decent  jobs. 

The  entire  purpose  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  to  make  this  training 
program  work— It  has  not  been  working 
in  many  fields — and  I  believe  it  is  a  con- 
structive, realistic  approach.  On-the- 
job  training  is  the  best  means  of  solving 
the  problem  of  unemployment. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  feel  in  a  mood 
to  agree  to  the  amendment.  It  is  highly 
important  that  we  take  this  approach, 
that  we  get  away  from  the  proposals 
which  were  used  in  the  1930's.  and  that 
we  come  up  with  legislation  and  an  ap- 
proach which  is  adapted  to  the  1960's. 

Mr.  President,  industry  can  do  more 
to  help  train  the  unemployed.  Industry 
knows  the  needs  of  the  people  it  em- 
plovs  in  its  factories  and  enterprises. 
Industry  is  in  a  far  better  position  to  do 
this  than  are  some  of  the  Washington 
bureaucrats. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to,  because  it  would  be  a  great  step  for- 
ward and  It  would  accomplish  more  than 
has  been  done  thus  far. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated.  It  is  opposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  it  is  opposed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  who  reported 
the  bill.  ^     .  ^ 

I  am  as  much  In  favor  of  on-the-job 
training  as  is  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate.  Three  titles  in  the  bill  provide 
for  on-the-job  training.  Most  of  the 
money  called  for  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  overlap  and  duplicate 
that  tvpe  of  training. 

The  amendment  Is  disapproved  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  which  indicates 
that  its  administration  would  create 
chaos.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  feature 
of  it  is  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
takes  $200  million  out  of  title  I  of  the 
bill  in  order  to  get  the  money  for  his 
amendment,  and  does  not  teU  anybody 
where  among  the  dozens  of  programs  In 
title  I  the  money  is  to  be  obtained.  The 
amendment  would  create  chaos  If  it  is 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  had  a  discussion  earlier 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  about 
the  $200  million,  and  he  stated  that  his 
intent  is  that  it  shall  only  be  deducted 
from  title  I  to  the  extent  used;  but  he 
was  unwilling  to  specify  the  conditions 
at  the  moment,  because  he  wants  to  be 
sure  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  do 
his  maximum  to  use  it.  But  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  would  be  willing  in  con- 
ference to  see  that  type  of  approach 
worked  out 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  but  may  I  say  that  is  not 
spelled  out  in  the  amendment. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  CLARK.  And  no  authority  is  given 
to  the  administrator  to  determine  where 
the  money  shall  be  cut. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee opposed  the  pending  amendment? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  said  "a  majority  of  the 
committee." 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  did  not  know  that  It 
had  been  presented  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  CLx'iRK.  I  have  been  In  consulta- 
tion with  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Outside  of  committee 
meetings,  that  is? 
Mr.  CLARK  Yes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  But  this  matter  has 
never  been  presented  to  the  committee? 
This  member  of  the  committee  has  never 

had  a  chance 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  answer  the  question?  Did  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  propose  this 
amendment  or  anything  like  it  in  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No.  In  answer  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  however,  I  may  say 
that  I  did  not:  but  many  speeches  have 
been  made  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
suggesting  this  general  approach,  ever 
since    1965,    when    I   first   offeied    the 
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Human  Investment  Act.  I  believe  we  had 
some  hearings  before  one  of  the  labor 
subcommittees  a  year  or  two  ago,  in 
which  this  matter  was  discussed,  but  I 
did  not  formally  offer  it  in  committee. 

I  point  out  that  the  same  is  true  of 
title  II  of  the  bill,  which  is  the  Clark 
amendment.  It  was  offered  in  committee. 
but  no  hearings  were  held,  no  witnesses 
were  called,  no  one  had  an  opportunity 
even  to  consider  what  was  m  it. 

This  human  Investment  idea  has  been 
considered  and  discussed  for  a  long  time 
by  manpower  experts,  by  industry',  and 
by  labor:  and  in  my  judgment.  I  believe 
that  many  of  the  experts  in  this  field — 
Including  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  if  he 
were  perhaps  permitted  to  express  off- 
the-cuff  opinions — would  agree.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  pursuing  this  idea 
to  some  extent  now.  and  I  quoted  a  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
earlier.  In  which  he  said  that  this  was  a 
logical  approach  and  that  manpower 
training  must  be  handled  to  a  much 
larger  degree  by  private  industry. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  Is  a  typical  example 
of  the  folly  of  trying  to  legislate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  when  you  do  not 
have  the  amendment  until  the  day  before 
and  modify  it  three  times.  I  hope  it  will 
be  defeated. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  answer  a  ques- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
aunendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pplbright],  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERsl,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker!  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Ku- 
CHKL]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee    [Mr.    Baker],    the    Senator 


from  Oregon  IMr.  Hatfield],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska  J .  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

[No.  268  Leg.] 
YEAS— 28 


AMENDMENT    NO.    344 


Aiken 

Domlnick 

Percy 

Allott 

Fannin 

Prouty 

Bayh 

Fong 

Scott 

Bennett 

Grlffln 

Smith 

Boggs 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Broolce 

Jordan,  Idabo 

Tower 

Carlson 

Miller 

WlUlams,  Del. 

Cotton 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Curtis 

Mundt 

Dirks«n 

Murphy 
NAYS— 57 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Mondale 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Monroney 

Bible 

Holland 

Montoya 

Brewster 

Holllngs 

Morse 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Moss 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Nelson 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Pell 

Case 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Lausche 

Randolph 

Clark 

Long.  Mo. 

Rlblcoff 

Cooper 

Lo:  g.  La. 

Russell 

Eastl.ind 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Ervln 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Gore 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Oruenlng 

McGee 

Ty  dings 

Harris 

MrGovem 

Williams.  N.J. 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Baker 

Hlckenlooper 

Pastore 

Dodd 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Fulbrlght 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Smathers 

Hartke 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Hatfield 

McIntyre 

Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Prouty's  amendment  was  re- 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  motion  to  re- 
consider be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  form  New 
Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate,  there  will  be  no  more  roUcall 
votes  tonight. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11    O'CLOCK   A.M.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
o'clock  a.m.,  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

The  Senate  re.<:umed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  Im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  I  offer  the  amendment  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  48.  in  line  11.  strike  out  the 
words  "public  and"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Federal,  State,  and  local  public  resources, 
as  well  as  all  available". 

Beginning  on  page  46,  at  line  23,  strike 
out  everything  after  the  period  in  that  line 
through  the  period  In  line  1  on  page  47,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "In  order  to  merit  fl- 
nancial  assistance  under  this  title,  a  com- 
munity action  agency  shall  be  responsible 
for  and  must  be  capable  of  planning,  con- 
ducting, administering,  and  evaluating  a 
community  action  program,  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  relevant  law,  be  capable 
of  mobilizing  all  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  resources,  as  well  as  all  available  pri- 
vate resources.". 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  which  I  believe  is  needed  to 
strengthen  and  tighten  the  community 
action  provisions  of  the  pending  bill,  is 
extremely  simple.  It  will  affect  only 
minor  changes  in  section  202  of  the  bill 
concerning  the  general  objectives  of  the 
community  action  programs. 

The  amendment  is  a  good  measure  in 
the  fact  that  it  would  specifically  empha- 
size the  importance  to  all  community  ac- 
tion programs  of  mobilizing,  utilizing, 
and  coordinating  all  relevant  Federal, 
State,  and  local  public  resources  as  well 
as  all  available  private  resources  in  shap- 
ing comprehensive  local  efforts. 

First,  the  amendment  would  make  this 
a  specific  objective  of  all  community  ac- 
tion agencies.  Second,  it  would  make  it 
clear  that  every  CAP  agency  would  have 
to  have  such  a  capacity,  a  small  capacity 
to  plan,  conduct,  administer,  and  evalu- 
ate a  community  action  program  in  order 
to  merit  funding  or  refunding  by  OEO. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  puts 
needed  emphasis  upon  the  function  of  a 
CAP  agency  as  a  mobilizer  and  coordi- 
nator of  all  available  public  and  private 
resources. 

It  makes  it  clear  that  a  CAP  agency 
lacking  such  a  capability  would  simply 
be  ineligible  for  OEO  funds.  Thus,  the 
Increased  pressure  would  be  put  upon 
CAP  agencies  to  deal  cooperatively  and 
effectively  with  all  levels  in  government 
and  with  all  sources  of  available  private 
support  at  the  local  level.  The  CAA — 
that  is  the  Community  Action  Agency, 
as  it  is  called — or  these  agencies  which 
are  not  organized  or  oriented  to  such 
broad  cooperating  support  would  have  to 
reform  or  be  passed  by. 

The  OEO  would  again,  under  this 
amendment,  have  the  mandate  it  needs 
to  a-ssure  that  all  CAA's  will  have  this 
crucial  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  both 
constructive  and  well-advised.  It  would 
strengthen  title  11  of  the  bill  and  I  urge 
that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  vesting  in  the  Com- 
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munlty  Action  Committee  the  authority 
to  spend  the  funds  to  be  authorized  in 
the  Senator's  amendment,  it  will  have  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  State  and 
local  governments,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  Under  the  pres- 
ent system  of  funding  the  local  CAP 
committees,  there  seems  to  be  a  habit  de- 
veloping that  they  are  to  function  only 
within  the  OEO  program,  which  is  a  very 
limited  function.  It  is  my  contention,  and 
I  think  it  was  the  objective  of  Congress 
when  it  originally  passed  the  act.  that 
the  CAA  group  should  act  as  a  catalyst 
for  economic  development  action  as  well, 
by  marshaling  all  the  resources  of  the 
community,  public.  State,  and  private, 
and  try  to  get  the  other  Federal  agencies 
to  join  in  a  partnership  in  this  concerted 
effort  for  economic  development.  This 
they  have  failed  to  do.  My  amendment 
would  put  the  responsibility  upon  them. 
It  would  constitute  a  mandate  by  Con- 
gress that  they  should  do  this  and  not 
confine  themselves  to  being  the  overseers 
or  caretakers  of  neighborhood  youth 
programs,  the  Headstart  program,  and 
other  programs  which  are  not  oriented 
toward  community  development. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  fully  subscribe  to  the 
principle  that  there  should  be  coordina- 
tion, but  I  part  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  when  we  declare  that  a 
Community  Action  Agency  should  be 
higher  in  authority  that  the  State  agency 
and  the  local  government  agency  in  co- 
ordinating the  activities. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  May  I  inform  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio  that  that  is  not 
the  purpo-se  of  the  amendment.  My 
amendment  would  not  elevate  them  to  a 
superior  authority  so  that  they  could  tell 
the  other  Federal  agencies  what  to  do. 
They  would  be  coequal  in  what  they 
contribute  to  an  economic  development 
program.  What  I  am  saying,  with  my 
amendment,  is  that  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Agency  shall  be  a  catalyst  to  brint; 
these  agencies  together,  not  to  tell  them 
what  to  do. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  subscribe  to  that,  but 
I  merely  want  to  say  that  I  differ  with 
the  basic  principle  of  the  whole  program 
which  assigns  to  nongovernmental  agen- 
cies the  administration  of  the  taxpayers' 
funds  by  individuals  who  do  not  have 
to  go  before  the  people  and  answer  for 
what  they  have  done. 

Within  what  the  bill  pro\ides.  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  thoroughly 
sound  and  I  will  support  it.  but  my  wish 
would  be  that  w^e  would  place  any  of 
these  moneys  within  the  administration 
of  duly  elected  public  officials  who.  when 
they  go  wrong,  can  be  defeated  at  the 
polfs.  rather  than  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  selected  individuals  who  have 
no  elected  responsibility  to  the  people. 

I  will  support  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment because  I  think  it  is  an  improve- 
ment of  the  bill,  but  I  would  confine  that 
support  to  the  principle  I  have  just 
enunciated. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  May  I  add  that  I  subscribe  to 
his  view  also.  I  understand  the  commit- 
tee found  acceptable  the  amendment 
which  I  am  offering.  I  wish  I  could  have 
gone  further. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 


Chair  wishes  to  ask  the  Senator  whether 
he  desires  his  two  amendments  to  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  pending  amendment  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  I  am  con- 
tent to  accept  it.  I  guess  there  are  two 
parts  to  tills  first  amendment. 

Does  the  Senator  want  them  consid- 
ered en  bloc?  Is  that  the  question  the 
Chair  asked? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  they  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  have  they 
both  been  stated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  been  stated. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
point  can  be  clarified  by  pointing  out 
that  the  pending  amendment  makes  two 
clianges  in  the  existing  bill  and  they 
should  be  con.sidered  en  bloc.  It  is  tech- 
nical. 

I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  because  the  OEO  is  administra- 
tively doing  now  exactly  what  the  Sena- 
tor wants  to  put  in  legislative  language. 
I  think  perhaps  it  is  wise  to  put  that  in 
legislative  language  in  order  to  give  the 
administrators  a  Utile  bit  more  of  a 
standard  to  guide  them  than  perhaps 
they  are  exercising  in  certain  parts  of 
the  countr>'. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment.  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
it  on  a  voice  vote  tonight,  but  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  who  is  representing  the  minor- 
ity, has  a  few  comments. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sym- 
pathetic to  this  amendment.  I  have  lit- 
tle doubt  that  it  will  be  accepted,  but 
the  minority  wishes  to  have  a  little  bet- 
ter opportunity  to  examine  it  overnight. 
I  therefore  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
the  matter  be  dealt  with  ultimately  to- 
morrow. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  amend  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  which 
recognizes  me  so  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized after  the  disposition  of  these 
amendments.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
find  that  it  will  work  out  satisfactorily, 
and  will  accommodate  a  httle  sentiment 
over  here,  in  not  having  further  disposi- 
tion of  the  amendments  tonight. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  JA-VITS.Iyield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  indication  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings  to  offer  three  addi- 
tional amendment.s  so  that  they  may  be 
printed  and  considered  tomorrow. 

Mr  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  wish  to  have  them  considered 
en  bloc? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  No:  they  would  have 
to  be  considered  individually. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  the  right  to 
submit  his  amendments. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 


perhaps  more  orderly  procedure  would 
be  to  move  to  set  aside  the  pending 
amendment  in  order  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  may  present  his  sec- 
ond amendment,  which  I  am  prepared  to 
accept,  and  then  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  ask  to  have  his  other 
amendments  printed  overnight  so  they 
can  be  considered  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  proceedings 
under  the  pendmg  amendment  be  post- 
poned until  tomorrow,  or  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  withdraw   them   temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  withdraw  his 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

AMENDMENT    NO      34  3 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Now  I  submit  another 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  49,  between  lines  19  and  20,  in- 
sert the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  promulgate  such 
standards  or  rules  relating  to  the  scheduling 
and  notice  of  meetings,  quorums,  procedures, 
establishment  of  committees  and  similar 
matters  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  assure 
that  community  action  boards  provide  a  con- 
tinuing and  effective  mechanism  for  secur- 
ing broad,  community  involvement  In  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title  and  that  all 
groups  or  elements  represented  on  those 
boards  have  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to 
participate  in  decisions  affecting  those 
programs." 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  by  way 
of  brief  explanation  of  this  amendment, 
it  is  designed  to  authorize  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
establish  by  regulation  such  standards  as 
will  insure  majority  action  on  all  policy 
by  the  community  action  agencies. 

This  will  insure  against  a  minority  in 
the  agency  or  the  lack  of  a  quorum  try- 
ing to  handle  important  business  of  the 
local  agency,  such  as  termination  of 
employees  or  hiring  of  employees. 

Under  this  amendment  there  is  a  man- 
date to  the  OEO  director  that  he  have 
such  regulations  which  will  insure  that 
the  local  agency  will  adhere  to  a  demo- 
cratic type  of  proceeding  imder  which 
the  majority  and  those  vested  with  the 
majority  on  the  boards  shall  act.  rather 
than  one  or  two  under  the  pretense  that 
a  quorum  originally  existed  at  the  start 
of  the  meeting,  and  that  quorum  having 
been  dissipated,  two  or  three  or  a  mi- 
nority have  remained,  thus  entitling 
them  to  action  in  that  organization  at 
such  a  meeting. 

Mv  amendment  is  designed  to  require 
a  majority  in  the  particular  proceeding 
which  undertakes  any  kind  of  policy  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  this  amendment,  which 
I  think  merely  writes  into  legislative  lan- 
guage the  rules  and  standards  which  the 
OEO  Director  is  presently  requiring  with 
respect  to  the  orderly  conduct  of  meet- 
ings. 

I  may  say.  in  somewhat  lighter  vein, 
that  the  standards  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New   Mexico   are  somewhat 
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nM>re  rigorous  than  those  which  apply  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States;  but  I 
think  that  is  a  good  thing. 

Therefore,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment,  which  may  be  adopted  by 
voice  vote,  but  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  the  same  suggestion 
to  make  with  respect  to  this  amendment 
as  he  made  to  the  other  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  have 
the  same  suggestion.  I  would  be  prepared, 
depending  on  the  kind  disposition  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  to  proceed  as 
follows:  The  leadership  would  prefer  that 
I  speak  for  the  40  minutes  for  which  I 
have  unanimous  consent  when  we  get 
to  the  bill  tomorrow,  and  that  immedi- 
ately following,  we  proceed  to  debate  the 
two  amendments  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  in  the  following  order:  The 
pending  amendment  and  then  the 
amendments  which  he  temporarily  with- 
drew. 

If  the  Senator,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
desires  to  precede  me,  I  am  sure  the 
leadership  would  not  object. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  other  amendments  which  I  shall 
submit  for  printing  and  will  call  them 
up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  leadership  wishes 
that  the  Senator  follow  my  40-mlnute 
speech  tomorrow,  If  the  Senator  hats  no 
objection. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — having  consulted 
with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  about  the  matter — that  to- 
morrow, following  the  morning  hour  and 
the  40  minutes  already  allotted  to  me. 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  be  recog- 
nized to  call  up  his  last-stated  amend- 
ment, and  when  that  Is  dlsfxised  of.  to 
call  up  Immediately  thereafter  the 
amendment  which  he  temporarily  with- 
drew.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  printing  two  additional  amend- 
ments which  I  intend  to  take  up  tomor- 
row. I  also  submit  an  explanatory 
statement  on  each  of  the  tw^o  amend- 
ments, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
each  amendment  and  the  explanatorj' 
statement  In  connection  therewith  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  ft  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  and  explanatory 
statements  of  Mr.  Montoya  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Ament)ment  No.  34.5 

On  page  48.  between  lines  14  and  15.  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  not  approve,  or 
continue  to  fund  after  June  1.  1968,  a  com- 
munity action  program,  which  Is  conduct.ed. 
administered,  or  coordinated  by  a  board 
which  does  not  have  at  least  one-third  of 
the  authorized  pl.-^ces  thereon  designated  so 
as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  membership 
or  representation  to  the  chief  elected  official 
or  officials  of  the  community  and  other  appro- 
priate public  ofBclals  or  their  representatives. 
Failure  of  those  ofDclala  to  avail  themselves 
of  all  or  part  of  the  places  so  deslg^nated 
shall  not.  however,  preclude  establishment 
of  an  alternate  board  structure  which  Is 
bnMUUjr  repreeentattve  of  the  community  and 


otherwise  consistent  with  the  requirements 
of  this  section.  The  Director  may  require. 
with  respect  to  the  places  designated  for 
occupancy  by  public  officials,  that  appropri- 
ate representation  be  provided  for  State  or 
regional  agencies.  In  situations  In  which  a 
conxmunity  action  agency  serves  two  or  more 
oounties." 

On  page  48.  at  the  beginning  of  line  15. 
strike  out  "(b)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
'•(C)". 

On  page  48,  between  llnee  24  and  25.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(d)  The  remainder  of  the  board  shall 
consist  of  officials  or  representatives  of  pri- 
vate groups  and  agencies  engaged  In  provid- 
ing assistance  to  the  poor,  and  of  appropriate 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  religious, 
or  other  major  groups  and  Interest*  In  the 
community." 

On  page  48,  In  line  25.  strike  out  the  sub- 
section designation  "(c)"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "(e)". 

Statement  by  Senator  Montoya  in  Support 
OP  Amendment  No.  345  to  S.  2388.  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967 
It.  seems  to  me  that  a  serious  shortcoming 
In  community  action  programs  throughout 
the  country  is  their  failure  to  extend  to  elec- 
tive officials  and  other  leaders  of  local  gov- 
ernment sufficient  opportunity  to  participate 
meaningfully  in  the  direction  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

It  Is  true  that  OEO's  guidelines  provide  for 
the  Inclusion  of  local  officials  on  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  community  action  agencies. 
However,  this  requirement  does  not  have  the 
weight  of  law,  and  too  often  it  Is  difficult  to 
enforce. 

The  amendment  I  am  propnDsing  would  add 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  a  specific 
requirement  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
authorized  places  on  the  board  of  directors 
be  designated  so  as  to  aflford  these  community 
leaders  the  opportunity  for  membership  or 
representation. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
functions  of  the  agency  would  be  stymied 
should  these  community  officials  refuse  to 
participate  or  fall  to  assume  the  positions 
made  available  to  them.  In  that  event,  an 
alternate  board  structure  could  be  established 
which  would  be  consistent  with  other  re- 
quirements regarding  the  board's  constitu- 
ency and  which  would  be  broadly  representa- 
tive of  the  community. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  the  bal- 
ance of  the  board's  membership  would  con- 
sist of  representatives  of  private  groups  and 
agencies  providing  assistance  to  the  poor  and 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  religious, 
and  other  important  elements  in  the  com- 
munity. 

I  believe  that  adding  these  requirements 
to  those  already  in  the  bill  concerning  the 
representation  of  the  poor  on  community  ac- 
tion boards  will  go  far  toward  assuring  that 
the  governing  bodies  of  community  action 
agencies  will  include  a  cross-section  of  com- 
munity life  and  leadership. 

It  should  also  enable  these  programs  to 
gain  broader  public  acceptance  and  operate 
more  effectively  In  helping  the  poor  to  arise 
from  jxjverty  and  to  become  part  of  the  main- 
stream of  community  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  this  amendment 
be  adopted. 


Amendment  No.  346 
On  page  51.  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 
"AUTHORrrT  OP  director  to  assure  compliance 

WITH    objectives    OF  THE    ACT 

"Sec.  216.  (a)  All  individuals  serving  in 
positions  of  trust  as  members  or  officers  of 
governing  boards  of  community  action  agen- 
cies, delegate  agencies,  or  other  grantees  un- 
der this  title  as  well  as  all  Individuals  serv- 
ing as  officials  or  employees  of  sucb  agencies 


or  grantees,  shall  be  expected  to  adhere  to 
standards  of  public  and  private  conduct 
which  are  fully  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  Act  and  with  responsiblle  service  in  the 
public  Interests.  The  enforcement  of  such 
standards  shall  be  the  primary  responsibility 
of  such  agencies  or  other  grantees.  In  the 
event  that  the  Director  finds  under  proce- 
dures which  he  shall  develop,  that  it  would  be 
clearly  inimical  to  the  fundamental  purposes 
of  this  title  for  any  such  individual  to  con- 
tinue to  act  in  any  such  capacity,  or  to  be- 
come associated  with  a  community  action 
program  in  any  such  capacity,  the  Director 
shall  be  empowered  to  instruct  such  agency 
or  other  grantee  to  immediately  discharge 
such  individual  from  whatever  position  he 
held  or  not  to  select  such  Individual  for 
whatever  fxisltion  he  was  chosen  to  assume. 
Any  Individual  adversely  affected  by  an  ac- 
tion of  the  Director  under  this  section  shall 
have  the  right  to  petition  the  Director  for  a 
hearing  in  order  to  reconsider  such  action. 
The  decision  of  the  Director  with  respect  to 
such  a  petition  shall  be  final. 

•'(b)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any 
community  action  agency,  delegate  agency, 
or  other  grantee  to  comply  with  the  decision 
of  the  Director  in  any  matter  arising  under 
this  section,  the  Director  shall  terminate  all 
assistance  provided  under  this  title  to  such 
agency  or  other  grantee." 

Statement  by  Senator  Montoya  in  Srp- 
PORT  of  Amendment  No.  346  to  S.  2389,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Admendments  op 
1967 

The  amendment  which  I  am  offering  would 
remove  a  major  source  of  concern  and  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  war  on  poverty,  and  would 
constitute  a  really  significant  step  forward 
as  far  as  public  approval  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram is  concerned.  Very  briefly,  this  amend- 
ment would,  for  the  first  time,  give  t«  OEO 
Director  Sargent  Shrlver  the  authority  he 
needs  to  make  sure  that  undesirable  persons. 
Including  advocates  of  violence  and  civil 
disorder,  are  not  permitted  to  retain  positions 
with  local  anti-poverty  agencies  and  pro- 
grams. Under  this  amendment.  OEO  would 
be  empowered  to  direct  the  discharge  of  any 
individual  holding  any  sort  of  position  with 
a  local  community  action  program,  whether 
of  a  voluntary  or  salaried  nature,  wherever 
the  director  finds  that  "it  would  be  clearly 
inimical  to  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the 
act  for  any  such  Individual  to  continue  to 
act  in  any  such  capacity." 

Mr  President,  the  amendment  applies  not 
only  to  the  officials  and  employees  (whether 
professional  or  non-professional  i  of  com- 
munity action  agencies,  delegate  agencies, 
and  other  communltv  action  grintees.  but 
also  to  members  or  officers  of  the  governing 
boards  of  such  agencies  or  other  grantees, 
however  such  board  members  may  be  selected. 
The  amendment  makes  it  clear  that  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  enforcing  high  stand- 
ards of  conduct  among  community  action 
board  members.  ofKcials,  and  employees  lies 
with  the  local  agencies,  but  that  OEO  will 
be  authorized  to  take  appropriate  corrective 
action  wherever  a  local  agency  falls  to  meet 
its  responsibility  in  this  regard.  As  an  ulti- 
mate sanction  to  be  used  in  the  rare  and 
extreme  case  where  a  local  agency  might  defy 
the  director's  Instrxiction  to  discharge  an 
undesirable  employee  or  board  member,  the 
director  would  be  obligated,  under  the 
amendment,  to  termin.ite  any  and  all  assist- 
ance provided  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  to  the  .acency  In  question 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  amendment  is  seriously  needed,  to  give 
OEO  the  authority  to  exercise  some  control 
over  situations  involving  individuals  or 
groups  whose  conduct  or  methods  constitute 
a  clear  threat  to  the  war  on  poverty  as  a 
whole,  and  whose  continued  presence  in  the 
program  cannot  on  any  grounds  whatsoever 
be  Justified  to  the  American  taxpayers,  who 
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are,  after  all.  making  the  war  on  poverty 
possible.  There  is  no  question  of  unfairness 
here:  No  one  can  claim  any  sort  of  vested 
"right"  to  anti-poverty  employment  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  make  him  Immune  to  discipli- 
nary action  for  clearly  irresponsible  behavior 
or  for  actions  which  tend  to  bring  disrepute 
upon  the  entire  war  on  poverty.  In  the  case 
of  board  members,  who  all  serve  without  pay. 
the  question  of  'employment"  does  not  even 
arise.  And  the  amendment  would  specifically 
permit  any  individual  adversely  affected  by 
an  action  of  OEO's  director  under  the 
amendment  to  petition  the  director  for  a 
reconsideration  of  his  case,  and  to  present 
evidence  in  his  behalf.  The  decision  of  the 
director  with  respect  to  such  a  petition  for 
reconsideration  would  be  final. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  example  of  how  this 
amendment  would  operate,  take  the  case  of 
Mr.  Willie  Wright,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
governing  board  of  the  United  Community 
Corporation,  the  local  community  action 
agency  for  Newark,  New  Jersey.  In  the  wake 
of  the  terrible  rioting  which  struck  Newark 
this  past  summer.  Mr.  Wright  formed  a  group 
called  the  Community  Black  Patrol,  which 
roamed  the  riot  area  at  night.  In  an  Inter- 
view. Mr.  Wright  was  quoted  as  saying.  "This 
Is  what  I  am  advocating  around  my  town; 
Get  yourself  a  piece  of  gun  and  put  it  in  the 
bottom  drawer  or  something  and  have  it 
fully  loaded  and  then  if  some  Joker  breaks 
into  your  house  like  they" — The  State  Police, 
he  meant — "broke  in  Plainfield,  let  them 
have  it."  In  a  subsequent  statement,  Mr. 
Wright  declared  it  to  be  his  "Firm  conviction 
that  complete  chaos  will  have  to  prevail  In 
the  streets  of  American  cities  and  blood  will 
have  to  flow  like  water  before  the  black  man 
will  become  an  accepted  citizen  of  this  so- 
ciety." In  response  to  newspaper  accounts  of 
Mr.  Wright's  activities  and  statements.  OEO 
sought  to  have  the  UCC  Board  suspend  him 
pending  an  investigation  of  these  reports, 
and  to  have  the  Board  Immediately  disavow 
sympathy  with  his  statements,  and  the  UCC 
President.  Mr.  Timothy  Still,  stated  In 
response  to  a  reporter's  question  that  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Wright's  call  for  Negroes  to 
arm  themselves  to  "defend  their  homes" 
against  the  police.  OEO  was  powerless  to  act 
in  this  case,  Mr.  President,  so  that  you  had  a 
case  In  which  the  Federal  war  on  poverty 
headquarters  was  forced  to  sit  by  while  a 
prominent  member  of  the  governing  board  of 
a  local  agency,  which  has  received  millions 
of  anti-poverty  dollars,  could  make  the  most 
irresponsible  and  Inflammatory  statements 
with  complete  impunity,  and  in  total  disre- 
gard of  the  effect  of  such  actions  upon  the 
thinking  of  the  taxpayers  who  are  annually 
called  upon  to  make  the  UCC  programs 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  through  no  fault  of  OEO  or 
of  Sargent  Shrlver.  who  has  been  extremely 
diligent  in  seeing  to  keep  undesirable  and 
Irresponsible  persons  oiit  of  the  various  anti- 
poverty  programs,  there  have  been  a  certain 
number  of  other  cases  In  which  local  agencies 
have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  act  deci- 
sively against  those  who  would  pervert  or 
corrupt  the  laudatory  purposes  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  legislation.  That  is  why 
this  amendment— or  one  like  It^ — is  needed, 
and  I  hope  that  It  will  be  accepted  by  the 
distinguished  Manager  of  the  pending  bUl. 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark),  then  by  the  Senate,  without  exten- 
sive debate  or  undue  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  I  do  not  have  to  say 
that  I  offer  this  amendment  In  an  entirely 
constructive  spirit,  and  as  a  firm  and  faith- 
ful supporter  of  OEO  and  the  F>resldent's 
war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  contained 
an  interesting  and  important  editorial, 
very  much  in  point  despite  its  brevity. 


It  is  entitled  "Mrs.  Johnson's  Question," 
and  reads  as  follows : 

"If  Americans  could  find  satisfactory  Jobs, 
amenities  and  entertainment  in  rural  Ameri- 
ca would  not  some  of  the  traffic  to  the  cities 
be  reversed?  " 

That  is  the  question  that  Mrs.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  asked  on  her  visit  to  the  rural  home 
of  'Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Humphrey.  And 
it  is  a  question  that  American  policy -makers, 
baffled  by  the  problems  of  decaying  urban 
centers,  must  ask  themselves  with  increas- 
ing frequency.  The  answer  of  course  must 
be:  "Yes." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  people  live  in  cities,  opinion 
surveys  indicate  that  two  thirds  of  them 
would  prefer  rural  homes  if  they  could  get 
Jobs  and  enjoy  good  living  conditions  in  the 
country. 

Before  the  Nation  proceeds  blindly  to  re- 
build its  urban  ghettos  in  environments  es- 
sentially unsulted  for  human  habitation.  It 
ought  to  carefully  explore  the  feasibility  of 
providing  Jobs  and  living  conditions  that  ■will 
draw  some  urban  populations  Into  the  coun- 
iry^-or  at  least  arrest  the  tide  of  Immigra- 
tion Into  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  working 
for  several  days  on  an  amendment  to  the 
poverty  program  designed  to  this  end.  I 
am  aware  of  the  urgent  needs  and  the 
vast  amounts  of  money  that  will  be  and 
must  be  expended  under  the  poverty  pro- 
gram In  our  urban  centers  to  reduce  the 
pain  and  ferment  that  goes  on  in  the 
slum  areas.  I  am  also  aware  that  it  will 
be  of  little  use  to  provide  inducements  to 
locate  new  industries  and  create  new 
plants,  if  by  doing  so  we  only  succeed  in 
enticing  people  to  come  to  those  same 
urban  centers,  and  thus  create  new  and 
even  more  crowded  ghettos  of  those  who 
migrate  from  the  country. 

I  feel  it  is  time  for  some  effective  ac- 
tion, while  not  ignoring  the  problems  of 
the  big  cities  and  the  ghettos — and  cer- 
tainly this  bill,  which  appropriates 
nearly  $3  billion,  does  not  ignore  them — 
to  assure  that  some  of  that  money  will 
be  meaningiully  spent  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities, jobs,  light  incjustries,  training, 
recreation,  and  cultural  facilities  in  our 
rural  areas,  so  that  the  fine  young  people 
who  are  growing  up  in  our  iniral  areas 
may  have  some  prospect  other  than  a 
degrading  job  and  a  life  in  the  ferment 
of  crime- ridden  slums. 

I  have  been  working  on  this  amend- 
ment, to  try  to  see  if  some  of  the  funds  so 
liberally  offered  to  those  in  the  slums — 
the  misfits,  the  dropouts,  and  all  who 
need  attention — could  not  be  used  to  do 
something  constructive  to  help  those  in 
the  rural  areas  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  something  of  their  lives,  without 
this  inmlgration  to  the  great  metropoli- 
tan centers. 

I  am  proposing  an  amendment,  which 
I  hope  can  be  called  up  tomorrow  or  the 
next  day — not  increasing  in  any  way  the 
cost  of  the  bill — to  transfer  S50  million 
from  the  Job  Corps  into  a  fund  that 
would  be  used  to  devise  pilot  projects 
and  research  programs  that  would  be 
helpful  in  retaining  our  rural  population 
in  useful  occupations  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  working  part  of  the  amendment, 
after  it  transfers  the  S50  million  from 
the  Job  Corps,  would  read  as  follows: 

The  Director  shall  conduct,  either  directly 
or  through  grants  or  other  arrangements,  re- 
search and  pilot  projects  designed  to  assure 


a  more  effective  use  of  human  and  natural 
resources  of  rural  America  and  to  slow  the 
migration  from  rural  areas  due  to  lack  of 
economic  opportunity,  thereby  reducing  pop- 
ulation pressures  in  urban  centers.  Such 
projects  may  be  operated  Jointly  or  In  co- 
operation with  other  Federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, particularly  programs  authorized 
under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  in  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  project. 

Thus,  the  amendment  would  transfer 
S50  million  from  a  program  that  is  ques- 
tionable, I  believe,  in  the  mind  of  every 
Senator  as  to  the  value  we  are  receiv- 
ing— the  Job  Corps,  costing  more  than 
S8.000  per  man  or  woman  trained — to  a 
program  which  will  develop  opportuni- 
ties in  rural  areas  without  forcmg  new 
migrations  to  the  already  crowded  cities. 

Mr.  President,  that  would  leave  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  for  this  pro- 
gram, and  I  have  great  question  in  my 
mind  that  we  are  receiving  any  signifi- 
cant yield  out  of  that,  even  for  those  who 
are  enrolled  in  the  program.  They  fail  to 
get  enough  of  their  enrollees  to  stay  in 
the  course  long  enough  to  make  mean- 
ingful the  tremendous  investment  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 
I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  grant  to  the 
Director  the  right  to  institute  i-ural  pro- 
grams that  will  provide  job  opportunities 
and  hope  for  these  young  people  where 
they  prefer  to  live. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  distLn- 
guished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
srret  that  there  were  not  more  Senators 
present  to  hear  the  proposal  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. It  has  been  my  distinct  impression 
also  that  we  are  aggravating  the  prob- 
lems of  metropolitan  communities  by  ex- 
cessive feeding  of  money  into  tnem.  thus 
encouraging  increasing  inmigration  from 
rural  areas  into  the  cities. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
exactly  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  city  of  Cleveland 
now  has  a  population  of  37  percent  of 
the  primary  minority  group.  The  more 
money  we  feed  in  there,  the  greater  the 
inmigration  will  be.  A  policy  should  be 
adopted,  and  an  effort  made  to  put  it 
into  effect,  that  will  discourage  inmi- 
gration and  aid  the  solution  of  employ- 
ment problems  in  the  local  communities, 
which  differ  from  those  in  the  metropoli- 
tan centers. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct;  and  the  experience  of 
small  industries,  once  they  have  tried  out 
rural  locations.  In  everj'  case  that  has 
come  to  my  attention,  has  been  uniform- 
ly successful  when  measured  in  terms  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  labor,  of  the  dedi- 
cation and  loyalty  of  the  people  to  the 
job  that  they  hold,  and  their  willing- 
ness to  give  more  work  than  is  actually 
required  of  them.  They  respect  the  great 
traditions  of  America,  they  observe  law 
and  order,  and  they  refrain  from  adding 
to  the  flames  that  have  arisen  in  the 
recent  past,  where  overconcentration  of 
people  in  these  giant  centers  has  resulted 
in  discouragement  and  in  disorientation 
from  the  real  purposes  and  values  of 
American  life. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Federal  Oovemment  feeds  $5  billion  into 
the  metropolitan  communities  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  the  poor,  what  will 
that  $5  billion  do  toward  Inducing  ex- 
cessive inmigration  to  the  big  cities? 
And,  Lf  the  inmigration  is  motivated  and 
induced  smiong  those  that  are  told  that 
there  Is  $5  billion  available  there,  will 
that  produce  increased  population  and 
thus  aggravate  the  problems  of  the  big 
cities? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  that  I  have  read  many  statistics  on 
the  cost  of  the  rehabilitation  of  our  cities 
and  the  supplying  of  the  necessary  hous- 
ing, schools,  neighborhood  centers,  super 
highways,  and  hospitals  with  which  to 
meet  this  Inmigration. 

I  have  heard  some  Senators  quoted  as 
saying  that  it  will  cost  $1  trillion.  That 
is  an  astronomical  figoire. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  are  prepared  to 
go  on  and  on  building  and  making  more 
attractive  job  offers  to  those  who  do  not 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  choose  a  job 
suitable  to  their  talents — those  who  live 
and  who  remain  in  the  rural  commimity. 

Their  only  hope  is  to  go  Into  the  pres- 
sure areas,  the  ghettos,  and  slums  and  the 
overcrowded  Industrial  centers  to  take 
Jobs.  They  lose  their  identities,  their 
friendships,  their  school  friends,  their 
church  connections,  and  become  floating 
souls  without  anchors. 

I  think  we  must  recognize  this  as  a  na- 
tional problem.  We  must  recognize  that 
It  will  not  be  solved  by  dumping  more 
and  more  billions  of  dollars  into  the 
overcrowded  centers  to  make  them  at- 
tractive to  those  who  cannot  find  work 
in  the  rural  parts  of  America — to  Induce 
them  to  come  and  take  the  only  jobs 
available. 

For  an  Infinltesimally  small  fraction  of 
the  money  that  would  be  required  to  re- 
habilitate even  a  small  portion  of  our 
slums,  hundreds  of  programs  could  be 
established  and  administered  by  a  wise 
and  able  administrator — I  think  we  have 
one  in  Sargent  Shriver — with  an  active 
board  cooperating  with  the  present  pro- 
grams of  the  Government  to  give  mean- 
ingful employment  to  these  young 
people,  so  that  they  may  live  at  home, 
get  married,  establish  a  home,  and  go  for- 
ward with  the  adjusted  way  of  life  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  and  to 
which  they  would  indeed  like  to  continue. 

By  transferring  the  small  amount  of 
$50  million  from  a  program  that  is  al- 
ready questionable — the  Job  Corps — and 
suiding  it  to  the  $100  million  now  avail- 
able at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of 
the  OEO,  he  will  be  able  to  set  up  real 
programs  that  will  be  meaningful  and 
create  skills  In  the  rural  programs. 

I  have  Inspected  this  program  myself, 
and  I  say  that  the  rural  programs  In  the 
smaller  communities  are  badly  In  need  of 
refreshing,  adjusting,  and  taking  on  a 
new  view  to  do  something  for  the  rural 
areas. 

The  programs  are  set  up  in  coimtles  by 
men  and  women  administrators  with  sal- 
aries that  run  as  high  as  25  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  programs.  They  do 
nothing  but  attend  a  few  meetings  in 
these  areas. 


The  program  has  been  a  practical 
failure  because  it  has  not  met  the  real 
needs  of  the  rural  communities. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  we  need  to 
reorient  the  program  and  not  follow  so 
much  the  pattern  of  the  metropolitan 
areas. 

The  Project  Headstart  is  good.  That 
program  could  very  easily  be  run  by  the 
school  system.  If  the  Project  Headstart 
could  be  run  by  the  school  system,  we 
would  not  need  all  the  expeiisive  com- 
munity action  committees  in  the  rural 
communities  which  have  generated  no 
such  programs. 

This  would  give  the  Director  of  the 
antipoverty  program  the  opportunity  to 
call  for  assistance  from  leaders  of  pro- 
grams that  have  been  successful  else- 
where and  give  our  youth  who  are  under- 
employed or  unemployed  in  the  rural 
areas  a  chance  to  find  employment  near 
home  in  developing  Industry  and  new 
opportunity  for  jobs. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
a  natural  trend  of  the  people  In  the  rural 
areas  to  move  into  the  metropolitan 
communities.  The  metropolitan  commu- 
nities have  not  been  able  to  digest  satis- 
factorily the  great  inmigration  that  has 
occurred. 

The  error  of  what  we  are  doing  is 
accentuated  by  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  rural  people  to  move  into  the  metro- 
politan areas  because  billions  of  dollars 
have  been  fed  into  the  metropolitan 
communities  and  have  enhanced  the 
reason  for  moving  there. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  program  will 
be  self-defeating  because  it  will  naturally 
pull  more  people  into  those  areas  that 
are  already  overcrowded  beyond  correc- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  Cleve- 
land has  been  labeled  as  unfair  to  the 
primary  minority  group.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  in  the  last  3  years  75.000 
more  members  of  the  primary  minority 
group  have  moved  into  the  city.  They 
believe  it  is  good  for  them  and  that  they 
will  find  comfort,  economic  advance- 
ment, and  salvation  there.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  eventually  trouble  will  be 
experienced. 

I  subscribe  heavily  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Let  us  do 
something  to  induce  industry  to  establish 
itself  in  the  rural  communities  and  not 
in  the  bi?  communities.  If  we  do,  we  will, 
to  a  substantial  degree,  solve  the  problem 
of  the  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  appreciate  very 
much  my  distinguished  colleague's  com- 
ment and  his  support  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  rural  opportunity  amend- 
ment I  submitted  earlier 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  iNo.  348)  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  2.  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  "$295,- 
000, OOO"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$245,- 
000  000" 

On  page  2.  Une  9,  strike  out  ••$1,062,000,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  '•$1,112.000,000". 


On  page  68,  between  lines  12  and  13  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

••(d)  The  Director  shall  conduct,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  grants  or  other  arrange- 
ments, research  and  pilot  projects  designed 
to  assure  a  more  effective  use  of  human  and 
natural  resources  of  rural  America  and  to 
slow  the  migration  from  rural  areas  due  to 
lack  of  economic  opjxjrtunlty,  thereby  re- 
ducing papulation  pressures  In  urban  cen- 
ters. Such  projects  may  be  operated  Jointly 
or  in  cooperation  with  other  federally  as- 
sisted programs,  particularly  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  In  the  area 
to  be  served  by  the  project. '• 

On  page  68.  line  13,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(ei". 

On  page  69,  Une  6,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  •'if)". 

On  page  69.  line  6,  strike  out  ••lO  per 
centum"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  •'IS  per 
centum'^. 

On  page  69.  line  8,  after  the  period  insert 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Of  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  $50,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  projects  authorized 
under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section." 

AMENDMENT    NO.    349 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  another  amendment  which  would 
provide  that  all  community  action  agen- 
cies shall  have  a  governing  board  orga- 
nized to  provide  for  membership  of  the 
chief  elected  official  or  officials  of  the 
community  and  other  appropriate  public 
officials,  or  their  representative,s.  of  offi- 
cials or  representatives  of  private  groups 
and  agencies  engaged  in  providing  as.sist- 
arice  to  the  poor,  and  of  appropriate  rep- 
resentatives of  business,  labor,  religious, 
or  other  majority  groups  and  interests 
in  the  commimity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  '349>  is  as  follow^s: 

On  page  48.  strike  out  lines  11  through  14 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  213.  la)  A  community  action  agency 
shall  be  established  In  order  to  assure  broad, 
continuing,  and  effective  community  partici- 
pation in  all  phases  of  the  community  action 
program  for  which  It  Is  responsible,  and  to 
assure  that  the  program  as  developed  and 
Implemented  Is  fully  responsive  to  commu- 
nity needs  and  conditions.  E.ich  such  agency 
shall  have,  for  this  purpose,  a  governing 
board  organized  to  provide  for  membership 
of  the  chief  elected  official  or  officials  of  the 
community  and  other  appropriate  public  offi- 
cials, or  their  representatives,  of  officials  or 
representatives  of  private  groups  and  agen- 
cies engaged  In  providing  assistance  to  the 
poor,  and  of  appropriate  representatives  of 
business.  Ubor.  religious,  or  other  major 
groups  and  interests  In  the  community." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  require  that  locally 
elected  ofBclals  be  members  of  the  com- 
munity action  agencies  to  connect  up 
these  rambling,  floating,  indefinite 
agencies  with  very  little  connection  and 
very  little  experience  in  the  responsibil- 
ities of  government,  so  that  they  can 
take  a  good,  fair,  hard  look  at  the  prac- 
ticalities of  whether  a  program  is 
worthwhile  in  the  first  place  or  worth 
the  cost  or  is  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
people.  It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
was  recommended  by  the  administra- 
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tion  but  was  not  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  now  pro- 
posing is  not  identical  with  but  is  veiT 
similar  to  an  amendment  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoNTOYA]  has  sent  to  the  desk  to 
have  printed.  It  would  be  a  great  service 
to  the  committee  and  to  the  floor  man- 
ager if  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  get 
together  on  a  text  on  which  they  could 
both  agree,  because  their  proposals  re- 
late to  the  same  subject,  although  the 
language  is  significantly   different. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  glad  to  know- 
that.  I  was  out  of  the  Chamber  when 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  discussed 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  shsill  work  together 
and,  if  possible,  centralize  on  one  gen- 
eral set  of  language. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  give  some  thought  to 
this.  I  have  great  sympathy  for  the  fii-st 
amendment  which  he  discussed.  I  think 
that  there  is,  perhaps,  a  need  to  beef 
up  the  rural  programs.  But  what  con- 
cerns me  is  the  taking  of  $50  million 
out  of  the  Job  Corps,  which  is  pretty 
hard  pressed  now  to  continue  with  the 
servicing  of  some  42,000  young  men  and 
women  in  the  various  men's  and  wom- 
en's and  demonstration  camps. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  be  re- 
ceptive, perhaps,  to  considering  over- 
night whether  either  we  could  not  add 
$50  million  to  the  bill  or  perhaps  give 
consideration  to  taking  that  amount  out 
of  title  n. 

I  would  be  afraid,  if  we  were  to  take 
it  of  the  Job  Corps,  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  be  anxious  to  oppose  any 
cut  in  the  Job  Corps  authorization. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  could  not  agree 
to  that  at  all.  I  think  the  Job  Corps  is 
one  of  the  least  effective  programs  we 
have.  As  I  recall,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  said  it  assisted 
42,000  youths.  I  am  talking  about  mil- 
lions of  rural  youths.  I  am  asking  for 
only  S50  million  out  of  S295  million.  A 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  is  being  left 
in  the  bill  untouched— S245  million  is 
being  left  in  the  bill  for  the  42.000  mem- 
bers of  the  Job  Corps. 

I  do  not  beheve  it  is  pajing  Its  way. 
I  do  not  believe  it  has  proved  to  be  a 
success. 

I  have  often  heard  it  mentioned — I  do 
not  doubt  it — that  you  can  send  a  boy  to 
Harvard  cheaper  per  year  than  you  can 
to  the  Job  Corps.  For  that  reason.  I 
visited  Job  Corps  installations  in  Okla- 
homa. I  have  seen  the  pampering;  I  have 
seen  the  enforced  idleness,  the  lack  of 
dedication,  and  of  morale  that  goes  with 
it.  the  desertions,  and  even  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  number  of  desertions,  which 
happened  in  my  State. 

Mr.   CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  wish  to  get  into 
an  argument  with  the  Senator  at  this 
late  hour. 

I  can  only  say  that  the  experience  of 
the  members  of  the  committee,  both  the 
minority  and  the  majority,  with  respect 
to  the  Job  Corps  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma;  and 
I  suppose  we  will  have  to  face  this  issue 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  believe  we  will 
have  to,  because  I  shall  be  absolutely  un- 
willing to  add  to  the  cost  of  this  bill,  even 
though  I  would  like  to  provide  this  need- 
ed assistance  for  rural  areas. 

If  you  are  going  to  spend  $245  million 
on  42,000  people  who  have  had,  we  wQl 
sav.  hard  luck  or  have  dropped  out  or 
whose  menUlity  may  be  a  little  lower, 
we  had  better  be  spending  $50  million 
on  some  of  the  children  who  are  grow- 
ing up  in  the  rural  areas,  who  are  not 
problem  children  but  will  become  prob- 
lem adults  if  we  force  them  to  live  the 
rest  of  their  lives  in  the  ghetto  because 
there  is  no  economic  opportunity  under 
the  present  farm  system,  with  labor-sav- 
ing devices  and  mass  production,  and  no 
possible  job  opportunity. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  say  again  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  get  into  an  argument  with 
him  at  6  o'clock  at  night.  However,  the 
administration  will  be  strongly  opposea 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor- and.  under  the  circumstances.  I  shall 
have  to  oppose  it,  also,  although  I  would 
like  to  see  this  money  go  for  the  purposes 
the  Senator  suggests. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  we  cannot  find, 
out  of  $295  million  available  to  run  a  pro- 
gram for  42.000  delinquent  or  disadvan- 
taged children,  enough  money  to  encour- 
age economic  opportunity  in  rural  Amer- 
ica, then  I  believe  we  would  be  missing 
the  targets  at  wiiich  we  are  aiming. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  a  telegram 
I  received  this  afternoon  from  the  Hon- 
orable James  H.  Tate,  mayor  of  PhUa- 
delphla  and  president  of  the  U.S.  League 
of  Cities: 

I  strongly  commend  you  for  your  leader- 
ship as  chairman  of  the  Senate's  Labor  Sub- 
committee which  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  omnibus  anti-poverty  legislation 
Senate  Bill  2388.  In  particular  I  wish  to  com- 
mend vou  and  heartily  support  the  Emer- 
gency Emplovment  Act  of  1967  which  Is  In- 
corporated '.n  the  anti-poverty  legislation. 
This  legislation,  which  will  open  up  500.000 
new  public  service  jobs  among  the  hard  core 
unemployed,  will  also  provide  much  needed 
services  In  the  fields  of  health,  public  safety, 
education,  welfare,  recreation,  neighborhood 
Improvement,  reconstruction  and  beautlflca- 
tlon  programs  in  our  big  cities.  As  you  know, 
when  I  took  forthright  action  to  cut  through 
red  tape  and  put  emergency  job  programs 
into  effect  Immediately — 

That  was  in  Philadelphia,  this  sum- 
mer, and  probably  resulted  in  preventing 
rioting  in  my  home  city — 
I  also  pointed  out  that  long  range  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  the  slum  areae  of  our  cities 
were  urgently  needed,  and  your  legislation 
fulfills  this  need.  As  you  are  a'lso  aware,  the 
Urban  Coalition,  of  which  I  serv-ed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Steering  Committee  In  my  capacity 
as  President  of  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
strongly  endorses  the  principle  that  the  gov- 


ernment should  become  the  employer  of  last 
resort  In  exactly  the  manner  provided  by 
your  far  reaching  legislation. 

I  interpolate  that  the  urban  coalition 
asked  not  for  200.000  jobs  but  for  1  million 
jobs,  which  would  have  quintupled  the 
cost  of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 
increasing  it  from  SI  billion  a  year  to  $5 
billion  a  year,  a  step  which  we  in  the 
committee  were  not  ready  to  take  be- 
cause we  thought  it  was  too  radical  un- 
der existing  political  conditions. 
Returning  to  Mayor  Tates  telegram: 
I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senate 
foUow-s  your  leadership  and  enacts  this  pro- 
gram of  top  priority  for  our  natlon-s  cities 
which  will  enable  us  to  carry  on  to  an  even 
greater  degree  the  programs  we  have  insti- 
tuted In  Philadelphia  to  solve  employment, 
housing,  and  education  problems  of  our 
cities. 

I  point  out.  for  cross-reference  pur- 
poses, that  a  similar  letter  was  received 
from  the  mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  Barr.  who  is  the  president 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

So  that  the  heads  of  both  of  these  very- 
important  municipal  institutions  are 
strongly  supporting  the  emergency  em- 
ployment portion  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  when 
OEO  says  there  is  a  new  Job  Corps,  they 
mean  neglected  youth  can  now-  be 
reached  and  made  into  productive 
citizens  largely  on  their  own  initiative. 
All  they  needed  w-as  the  opportunity  to 
help  themselves.  OEO  also  means  that 
management  and  other  facets  of  the  Job 
Corps  program  have  been  brought  in  line 
with  the  principles  of  sound  business 
management. 

The  Job  Corps  has  reduced  Its  man- 
year  cost  from  $8,470  in  fiscal  year  1966 
to  S6.950  in  fiscal  year  1967— an  18-per- 
cent reduction.  To  some,  this  $6,950 
still  seems  high,  but  we  must  recognize 
that  human  renewal  today  is  ex- 
pensive. The  Job  Corps  is  trying  to  cor- 
rect the  deprivation  of  the  first  15  or 
more  years  of  a  young  person's  life.  The 
cost  amounts  to  approximately  $465  a 
year  for  each  year  of  lost  life.  A  24-hour- 
a-day.  7-days-a-week  vocational  training 
program,  with  the  associated  costs  of 
food,  clothing,  transportation,  and  med- 
ical bills,  cannot  be  achieved  inexpen- 
sively. 

One  may  ask  what  are  the  alterna- 
tives? Do  nothing?  Put  these  young 
people  on  the  dole?  Pay  the  social  cost  in 
other  ways — riots,  jails,  and  reform 
schools?  In  the  long  run.  these  alterna- 
tives would  be  more  expensive,  in  dollars 
and  in  lost  human  resources. 

How  many  Job  Corpsmen  have  we 
heard  of  participating  in  riots?  How 
many  Job  Corpsmen  have  burned  their 
draft  cards?  How-  many  Job  Corpsmen 
were  sniping  from  rooftops?  Keep  in 
mind  that  Job  Corps  draws  from  the 
same  population,  the  same  age  group, 
that  were  swelling  the  riots  in  our  cities 
last  summer.  Instead  of  shouting  "Burn, 
baby,  burn,"  Job  Corpsmen  by  the  hun- 
dreds were  fighting  forest  fires,  picking 
up  dead  fish  from  the  shores  of  lake 
Michigan,  and  undertaking  other  con- 
structive projects. 
What  the  Job  Corps  needs  and  deserves 
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Is  our  recognition  that  It  is  proving  its 
worth.  The  Job  Corps  wants  no  new 
centers,  no  expansion  in  capacity,  no  big 
changes  in  direction.  All  the  Job  Corps 
wants  is  to  be  allowed  to  continue  to  show 
the  way  to  our  lost  youth.  For  the  Con- 
gress to  do  otherwise  would  not  just  be  a 
rejection  of  an  agency — the  OEO — but  a 
rejection  of  young  people  who  already 
have  suffered  rejection  by  too  many. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  Senate.  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  .stand  in  adjournment 
until  11  o'clock  a.m..  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  6 
o'clock  and  6  mmutes  p.m.i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
September  27,  1967,  at  11  a.m. 


House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  11722.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  11722)  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Jack- 
SOK,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Tower  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuESD.w,  September  20,  1067 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Israel  Botwinick,  Temple  Tel- 
Or,  Havertown,  Pa.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  in  these  soul 
stirring  times,  we  need  Thy  guidance 
and  Th>-  blessings.  Serious  is  the  chal- 
lenge that  freedom-loving  America  faces. 
We  seek  peace,  but  we  must  safeguard 
life  and  liberty  from  possible  onslaughts 
of  godless,  ruthless,  and  unprincipled 
aggressors.  While  we  must  develop  su- 
perior military  might  and  diplomatic 
dexterity,  we  must  also  be  filled  with 
Thy  holy  spirit. 

We  seek  Thy  guidance  and  inspiration 
for  those  within  these  walls,  who  are 
charged  with  the  great  responsibility  of 
directing  the  affairs  of  our  Nation.  May 
Thy  spirit  dwell  richly  within  them  as 
they  manifest  abiding  courage  and  sin- 
cere faith,  in  the  cherished  traditions  of 
our  Founding  Fathers,  to  work  for  free- 
dom, justice,  and  peace. 

We  pray  Thee,  hasten  the  day  when 
the  millennial  hope  of  universal  peace 
will  prevail  throughout  the  world  with 
justice  and  freedom  for  all  mankind. 
Amen.  

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ment, in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS- 
WATERSHED  PROTECTION  AND 
FLOOD  PREVENTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

Committee     on     Public     Works, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Repkssentatives, 
Washington.  DC.  September  22. 1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  approved 
the  work  plans  transmitted  to  you  which 
were  referred  to  this  committee.  The  work 
plans  Involved  are  the  following: 

Pennsylvania:  Neshaminy  Creek,  executive 
communication  No.  2839  (1966);  committee 
approval.  September  21,  1967. 

Indiana:  Big  Raccoon  Creek;  executive 
communication  No.  749:  committee  approval. 
September  21.  1967. 

Mississippi:  Five  Creeks:  executive  com- 
munication No.  749:  committee  approval, 
September  21,  1967. 

Mississippi:  Big  Creek;  executive  commu- 
nication No.  749:  committee  approval,  Sep- 
tember 21.  1967. 

Oregon:  Wolf  Creek;  executive  communi- 
cation No.  749;  committee  approval,  Septem- 
ber 21.  1967. 

Texas:  Bennett  Creek:  executive  commu- 
nication No.  749;  committee  approval,  Sep- 
tember 21.  1967. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  H.  Fallon, 
Member  of  Congress,  Chairman. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SPECIAL  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  LABOR  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1967 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor  be 
allowed  to  meet  during  general  debate 
on  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  the  27th  of 
September. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  has  this  been  cleared  with 
the  minority  members  on  the  subcom- 
mittee? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes; 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GooDELL],  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the 
request  could  not  be  made  on  the  day  of 
the  sitting,  after  we  have  the  special 
program  before  the  House  for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
reason  for  askincj  for  it  today,  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  is 
so  that  we  can  get  appropriate  notices 
and  the  necessary  staff  work  done  before 
tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  DERWINSKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  this 
emereencv  legislation? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No; 
this  is  not  emergency  legislation,  but  the 
full  committee  is  engaged  in  what  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  long  period  of  markup  on  the 
poverty  legislation,  and  we  want  to  have 
other  legislation  ready  to  follow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN  CONSTRUC- 
TION AT  MILITARY  INSTALLA- 
TIONS AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  fH.R.  11722)  to  author- 
ize certain  construction  at  military  in- 
stallations, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  a.sked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
RrvERS.  Philbin.  Hebert,  Price  of  Illi- 
nois, Hardy.  B.ates,  Arends,  Bray,  and 

O'KONSKI. 
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MRS.  JOHNSON  APPLAUDED 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  reuse  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  applaud  Mrs.  Johnson  for  her  percep- 
tive question : 

If  Americans  could  find  satisfactory  Jobs. 
amenities  and  entertainment  In  rural  Amer- 
ica, would  not  some  of  the  traffic  to  the  cities 
be  reversed? 

As  the  Washington  Post  points  out,  the 
discerning  implications  of  this  observa- 
tion call  into  question  the  various  pro- 
posals for  solution  to  the  internal  decay 
of  our  cities  which  have  been  offered  as 
responses  to  urban  symptoms  of  malad- 
justment and  unrest. 

My  district  is  both  rural  and  urban, 
embracing  one-third  of  the  city  of 
Houston  and,  in  addition,  more  rural 
and  small  town  territory  than  exists  in 
many  Eastern  and  Midwestern  congres- 
sional districts.  Houston  does  not  have 


multistory  ghettos,  but  it  has  bungalow- 
slums  rather  widely  disseminated 
throughout  the  county, 

I  envisage  the  problem  as  that  of  bring- 
ing jobs  and  decent  living  to  the  people 
of  the  entire  district.  The  trend  in  dis- 
tricts like  mine  should  be  movement  to- 
ward horizontal  factories  outlying  the 
city,  not  toward  vertical  loft-type  fac- 
tories in  the  city  slums  impelled  by  tax 
writeoffs  and  similar  devices. 

Mrs.  Johnson  should  be  recognized  as 
having  made  a  great  contribution  and  as 
having  opened  for  public  scrutiny  an  im- 
|X)rtant  and  deeply  philosophical  issue  in 
a  discerning  way. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  BANK  SUPERVISION  AND  IN- 
SURANCE OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Bank  Supervision  and  Insurance 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency may  be  permitted  to  ."^it  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  CLARENCE  R.  ESKILDSEN 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  'ihe  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  have  worked  with  the  food-for- 
peace  program  throughout  the  years 
were  shocked  and  saddened  at  the  un- 
timely death  of  Mr.  Clarence  R.  Eskild- 
sen,  who  was  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  International  Affairs. 

Mr.  Eskildsen  was  born  on  October 
27.  1913,  in  Radium.  Minn.;  received  his 
B  A.  degree  in  social  science  from  Moor- 
head  State  College  in  Moorhead,  Minn.; 
he  received  a  M.A.  degree  in  pubhc 
administration  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

In  his  career  with  the  USDA  he  served 
as  agricultural  attache  at  American 
Embassies  in  West  Germany  and  India. 
He  also  served  as  head  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Division  of  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  where  lie  was  responsible 
for  administering  the  Departments  for- 
eign food  program.  He  had  earlier  played 
a  key  role  in  administering  domestic  food 
program  of  the  Department,  including 
the  food  stamp  program  and  the  school 
lunch  program.  In  1966.  he  won  the  De- 
!)artment  of  Agriculture's  highest  award, 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award  and 
was  named  Deputy  Assistant  Secretarj* 
sliortly  thereafter. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Signe;  a 
daughter.  Mrs  Clifford  Brody;  two  sons, 
Erik  and  Paul;  three  brothers,  and  two 
sisters. 
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Much  of  the  success  of  Public  Law  480 
is  due  to  the  outstanding  work  of 
Clarence  Eskildsen.  Those  of  us  who 
knew  him  admired  both  his  intellectual 
ability  and  his  practical  understanding 
in  the  vast  field  of  our  foreign  agricul- 
tural operations. 

We  on  the  Agriculture  Committee  will 
undoubtedly  miss  him.  We  liave  lost  a 
trusted  friend  indeed.  The  contributions 
made  by  Clarence  Eskildsen  in  the  fields 
of  food  distribution,  the  food-fcr-peace 
program,  and  foreign  agriculture  in  gen- 
eral will  live  for  many,  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  people  of  this  Nation  have  lost  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  fee!  the  loss  of 
Clarence  R.  Eskildsen,  53,  a  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  In- 
ternational Affairs,  who  died  of  pneu- 
monia yesterday  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  after  a  comparatively 
short  hospitalization  for  the  treatment 
of  leukemia. 

A  former  agricultural  attache.  Mr 
Eskildsen  had  been  in  charge  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  international 
food  aid  and  related  technical  assistance 
programs.  He  was  a  recipient  of  the  De- 
partment's Distinguished  Service  Award 
earlier  this  year.  Before  being  named 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  in  October 
1966,  Mr.  Eskildsen  served  for  4  years  as 
the  associate  administrator  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  Foreign  Agricul- 
ture Service. 

My  first  association  with  Mr.  Eskild- 
sen was  in  the  late  fifties  when  he  was 
the  U.S.  agricultural  attache  in  India, 
and  I  was  impressed  at  that  time  with  his 
knowledge  of  world  agriculture.  I  kept 
in  contact  with  him  over  the  years,  and 
just  this  last  July,  just  2  months  ago,  re- 
quested that  he  be  assigned  to  accompany 
a  small  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  on  a  trip  which 
we  were  making  to  the  Middle  East, 
spending  most  of  a  week,  in  Israel.  He 
was  most  helpful  on  this  trip  and  con- 
tributed much  to  the  success  of  the  study 
we  made. 

Clarence  Eskildsen  portrayed  the  best 
in  the  Government  servant,  who  was 
willing  to  dedicate  the  best  and  most 
productive  years  of  his  life  in  serving  his 
Nation  in  foreign  fields.  He  helped  create 
a  favorable  image  for  this  Nation.  He 
was  competent,  he  was  dedicated,  he  was 
willing  to  devote  whatever  time  was 
necessary  in  doing  the  job  to  which  he 
was  assigned. 

While  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
or  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  my  deepest  sympathy 
goes  out  to  them  in  the  loss  of  a  husband, 
father,  and  brother,  and  I  would  want 
them  to  know  that  he  will  be  long  re- 
membered by  those  he  served,  and  with 
whom  he  served.  He  was  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  a 
man  that  I  was  proud  to  call  my  friend. 


ST.  LOUIS  CARDINALS— 1967  NA- 
TIONAL  LEAGUE  CHAMPIONS 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tiie  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
call  on  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
join  me  in  lionoring  "El  Birdos,"  the  1967 
National  League  champions,  the  St. 
Louis  Cardinals. 

They  surprised  everybody.  Picked  in 
the  preseason  speculating  to  be  a  second 
division  ball  club,  freshman  General 
Manager  Stan  Musial's  boys  took  right 
off,  and  never  came  down.  The  pitchers 
began  to  pitch,  the  hitters  began  hitting, 
and  the  fielders  refused  to  make  errors. 
The  combination  was  magnificent — Ce- 
peda  on  first.  Javier  on  second.  Shannon 
on  third,  Maxvill  at  short,  Brock,  Flood, 
and  Maris  in  the  outfield,  Gibson  hurling 
and  McCarver  behind  the  plate — they 
left  the  National  League  vanquished. 

St.  Louis  went  wild.  Everybody  became 
an  expert  on  the  infield  fly  rule,  the  earn- 
ed run  average,  the  won-loss  column, 
and  the  "magic  number."  They  began  to 
take  as  a  matter  of  course  St.  Louis 
Sportcaster  Harry  Caray's  familiar  "It 
might  be,  it  could  be,  it  is!"  home  run 
chant,  and  the  standing  room  only  sign 
was  regularly  out  at  the  box  office  as  over 
2  million  fans  from  all  points  east  and 
west  trekked  into  the  magnificent  Busch 
Memorial  Stadium  to  see  the  action.  St. 
Louis  loved  it,  the  State  of  Missouri  loved 
it,  the  Nation  loved  it,  and  Mr.  Busch 
sold  a  lot  of  beer. 

Their  feats  were  many  and  consistent. 
On  any  given  day.  Manager  Red  Schoen- 
dienst  could  field  anyone  on  the  bench 
and  be  confident  of  a  fine  performance. 
He  could  call  on  Phil  Gagliano.  Ed  Bres- 
soud.  John  Romano.  Dick  Ricketts.  and 
Ed  Spezia  for  the  infield,  Alex  Johnson 
and  Bob  Tolan  for  the  outfield,  and  to 
pitch,  he  could  rotate  Jack  Lamabe,  Dick 
Hughes,  Steve  Carlton,  Nelson  Briles, 
Ron  Willis,  Al  Jackson,  Larry  Jaster, 
Hoerner.  Ray  Washburn,  and  Hal 
Woodeshick. 

The  champaRne  flowed  in  Philadelphia 
last  week,  and  they  are  ready  lor  all 
comers.  Be  it  Boston,  Minnesota,  Detroit, 
or  Chicago,  we  welcome  you  to  St.  Louis, 
home  of  "El  Birdos,"  1967  world  cham- 
pions— ole! 


REQUEST  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  SIT 
IN  EXECUTIVE  SESSION  THIS 
AFTERNOON 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  may  sit  in 
executive  session  this  afternoon  during 
general  debate  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  11233.  and  a  lelated  bill 
with  tlie  same  title  and  pui-pose  known 
as  the  election  reform  bill,  S.  1880. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
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Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  have  a  long-.«tanding 
engagement  out  of  town  to  speak  this 
afternoon  and  I  will  have  to  leave  in  mid- 
afternoon.  I  have  been  very  interested  in 
the  amendments  to  this  bill  and  for  that 
reason.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


THE  LATE  CLARENCE  R.  ESKILDSEN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    Speaker,    early    this 
week  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  the 
farmers  of  America,  and  millions  over- 
seas lost  a  good  and  faithful  friend. 

Mr.  Clarence  R.  Eskildsen,  who  .served 
with  distinction  as  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  passed  from  our  midst 
early  Monday  morning.  I  know  of  few- 
civil  servants  who.se  loss  will  be  felt  as 
keenly. 

•  Esky"  was  the  man  in  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture    members    of    the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  looked 
to  when  information  or  advice  on  our 
international    food-aid    programs    was 
needed.  He  played  an  indispensable  role 
in  guiding  and  administermg  these  pro- 
grams. He  was  the  man  who  led  the  team 
of  food-supply  experts  that  went  to  India 
early  in  1966  to  appraise  India's  emer- 
gency need  for  food  aid.  He  was  one  of 
the  principal  architects  that  we  called 
on  last  year  when  we  wanted  to  make 
major  revisions  in  our  food-aid  legisla- 
tion. Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the 
privilege  of  accompanying  him  on  a  trip 
to  the  Mideast  to  determine  food  needs 
resulting  from  the  Arab-Israel  conflict. 
"Esky"  was  a  man  of  great  wisdom. 
good   humor,   and   seemingly   boundless 
energy  and  tenacity  in  pursuit  of  life's 
important  goals.  He  was  both  a  humani- 
tarian and  an  intensely  practical  man. 
The  Department  of  AKriculture  last  year 
conferred  upon  him  its  highest  honor  of 
Di^tmeuished  Service  Award,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  success  in  harmonizing  our 
objectives  of  both  expanding  commercial 
export  sales  of  farm  products  and  of  ex- 
tending food  aid  where  It  is  most  needed. 
I  know  that  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress   join    in    extending    sympathy    of 
"Esky's"   family,  with  whom   he  had  a 
warm  and  close  relationship,  and  in  ex- 
pre.ssing  our  deep  appreciation  for  the 
outstanding  contributions  made  by  this 
dedicated  civil  servant. 


Russia  has  again  shown  that  it  not  only 
has  absolutely  no  desire  to  help  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam  as  requested  by  the 
United  States,  but  that  it  has  not 
changed  its  fundamental  philosophy  of 
communizing  the  world  one  bit. 

Just  last  week  in  the  United  Nations 
we  again  asked  Russia,  in  good  faith, 
for  her  help  in  ending  the  conflict.  But 
instead  of  help,  we  received  a  slap  in 
the  face. 

It  is  regrettable  that  our  weak-kneed 
State  Department  can  only  "regret"  the 
Soviet  decision  to  increase  its  arms  aid 
to  our  enemies.  Russia's  decision  to  step 
up  this  aid  makes  it  clear  to  all  who  will 
see  it  that  Russia  continues,  without 
question,  to  be  the  world's  most  danger- 
ous dealer  in  death  and  destruction.  We 
should  demand  that  she  stop  supplying 
North  Vietnam  with  the  means  to  kill 
American  boys  and  to  prolong  this  war 
of  aggression. 

Continuing  to  hide  our  heads  in  the 
sand  will  not  alter  Russia's  goals,  al- 
though many  appear  to  be  still  hopeful 
that  it  will. 

More  than  ever  before  we  are  in  ur- 
gent need  of  leadership — leadership  that 
will  restore  to  our  people  a  sense  of 
unity  and  direction  and  which  will 
demonstrate  to  our  enemies  our  soli- 
darity of  purpose,  thus  preventing  them 
from  dangerously  misunderstanding 
and  miscalculating  our  intent  in  foreign 
affairs. 


Attorney    General    Ramsey    Clark    can 
persist  in  the  posture  he  has  assumed. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  firm  and  stead- 
fast; it  is  another  thing  to  be  negative 
and  obstinate. 


NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP  IS  URGENT 
NEED 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 


ELECTRONIC  SURVEILLANCE  AP- 
PROVED BY  JUDICIAL  CONFER- 
ENCE 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Judicial 
Conference  announced  yesterday  that  it 
supports  legislation  authorizing  elec- 
tronic surveillance  in  the  investigation 
of  organized  crime  by  law  enforcement 
officers  acting  under  a  court  order. 

This  public  pronouncement  by  the  op- 
erative unit  of  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
Government  should  dispel  any  uncer- 
tainty about  the  con.sequence  and  effect 
of  tlie  Supreme  Coiu't  decision  in  the 
Berger  case.  It  is  clear  that  legislation 
which  heeds  the  admonition  and  abides 
by  the  constitutional  guidelines  of  that 
decision  will  meet  with  favor  in  the 
courts. 

Heretofore,  the  Association  of  Federal 
Investigators  has  adopted  a  formal  reso- 
lution endorsing  this  legislation.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General.  The  three  previous 
Attorneys  General  of  the  United  States 
favored  legislation  of  this  nature,  A  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  President's 
own  Commission  on  Crime  did  so. 

In  the  face  of  such  support  from  the 
chief  law  enforcement  ofiBcers  of  the  sev- 
eral States  and  from  the  responsible  au- 
thorities of  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 


CONCERNING  ELECTRONIC 
EAVESDROPPING 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  crime  is 
the  No.  1  domestic  issue  and  the  one 
which  requires  a  major  commitment 
from  all  levels  of  government.  Much 
crime  is  rooted  in  unhealthy  social  and 
economic  conditions,  and  is  spawned  al- 
most spontaneously  in  the  environment 
these  conditions  create.  But  one 
branch — organized  crime— does  not  have 
diffuse  origins:  it  is  fostered  by  a  small, 
readily  identifiable  and  presumably  con- 
trollable group  of  hoodlums,  most  of 
whose  names  are  as  well  known  as  their 
activities  are  notorious. 

The  Federal  Government  should  have 
a  major  role  in  fighting  this  nationwide 
network  of  hoodlums,  and  the  Attorney 
General  should  be  the  leader,  marshall- 
ing our  forces  to  do  battle.  But  sophis- 
ticated and  hardened  criminals  cannot 
be  controlled  without  sophisticated 
weapons,  and  to  me  it  is  incredible  that 
our  present  Attorney  General  insists  on 
his  position  that  the  only  effective  in- 
vestigative techniques  for  this  purpose 
are  neither  necessary  nor  effective.  He 
limits  the  use  even  of  legal  electronic 
eavesdropping  and  opposes  the  legisla- 
tive efforts  to  assure  their  legal  status 
under  proper  safeguards. 

As  far  as  I  can  find  out.  the  Attorney 
General  is  alone  in  his  determination  to 
hamstring  this  important  public  obliga- 
tion for  the  protection  of  the  victims  of 
organized  crime.  The  endorsement  of 
proper  legislation  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States— and  this. 
Mr.  Speaker,  comprises  most  of  the  key 
judges  in  our  judicial  system— under- 
scores anew  the  Attorney  General's 
strange  position.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  urging  him  to  reconsider 
and  support  our  legislative  efforts  to 
protect  the  public  interest  in  this  area. 
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TRIP  TO  GREECE 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  eruption  of  the  Middle  East  war  de- 
velopments in  Greece  have  received  in- 
sufficient attention  in  this  country,  ex- 
cept for  an  apparent  organized  ban-age 
of  criticism  atrainst  the  Government  of 
Greece. 


Since  April  21.  Greece  has  been  gov- 
erned by  a  military  appointed  civilian 
administration  that  has  evidently  been 
welcomed  by  the  Greek  public  despite 
doubts  that  exist  abroad. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  has  remained  faithful  to 
Its  NATO  obligations  and  is  interested 
in  maintaining  peaceful  relations  and 
contributing  to  the  easing  of  world  ten- 
sions. One  major  effort  made  by  the  Greek 
Government  is  to  insure  discussions  with 
the  Turks  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  very 
complicated  Cyprus  dispute. 

Smcc  the  military  coup  produced  a  re- 
placement of  the  previously  chaotic  gov- 
ernment I  have  been  critical  of  the  fence 
straddling  by  the  State  Department,  spe- 
cifically the  v.ithholding  of  military  sup- 
plies which  were  to  have  been  delivered 
in  accordance  with  agreed  support  of 
Greece,  a  key  NATO  ally.  The  State  De- 
partment's indecision  and  vacillation  is 
still  a  disturbing  thing  to  me. 

To  obtain  firsthand  information  on  the 
situation  in  Greece  I  am  leaving  today 
for  Greece  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Andrew  Fasseas,  supreme  president  of 
the  Order  of  AHEPA.  I  have  made  ar- 
ran.gements  to  speak  to  officials  in  the 
Greek  Government,  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor, members  of  the  press,  former  parlia- 
mentarians, and  individual  citizens.  It 
is  my  hope  to  thus  obtain  an  accurate  in- 
sight into  conditions  m  Greece  and  to 
evaluate  the  anticipated  return  to  par- 
liamentary goveri-unent. 

Upon  my  return  I  will  report  my  obser- 
vations to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

I  especially  want  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  to  know  this  is  a  private  trip,  not  at 
Government  expense,  but,  when  I  do  re- 
turn, I  will  be  pleased  to  advise  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  State  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  my  firsthand  observations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman send  me  a  postcard,  notifying  me 
of  his  safe  arrival? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  That  also  will 
not  be  at  Government  expense. 


AUTHORIZLNG  THE  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  REPORT 
TO  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
ASTRONAUTICS  ENTITLED  "AP- 
PLIED SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOG- 
ICAL  PROGRESS" 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  906  and 
a.sk  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  906 
Resolxed,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics one  thousand  eight  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  report  to  that  commit- 
tee entitled  "Applied  Science  and  Techno- 
logical Progress". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
On  page  1,  line  2,  strike  "eight"  and  Inficrt 

"five". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion   to   reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that 
the  Members  may  have  the  advantage  of 
this  messa^^e.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  275] 

Adams  Fulton,  Teen.     Ottinger 

Anderson.  111.  Halpern  Rarlck 

Andrews,  Herlong  Rees 

N.  Dak.  Hosmer  Reuss 

Ashley  Jones,  Ala.  Rogers.  Fla. 

Asplnall  Kazen  Saylor 

BeiTV  Kee  Stephens 

Blackburn  Kuykendall  Teagxie.  Tex. 

Brademaa  L.andrum  Utt 

Brock  Lukens  Whalley 

Broomfield  McDonald,  Widnall 

Celler  Mich.  WUllam.s.  Miss. 

Clausen,  McEwen  Willis 

Don  H.  MiushaU  Wolff 

de  la  Garza  Mlze  Wright 

Diggs  Moorhead  Young 

Downing  Morgan  Zablockl 

Felghan  Moss 

Ford,  Murphy,  N.Y. 

William  D.  O'Konskl 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  378 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with . 


ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANTC— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  'H.  DOC.  NO. 
171) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  generation  of  Americans  know-s 
the  importance  of  peace  in  Asia. 

Twice  since  1950  we  have  fought  for 
the  right  of  small  Asian  nations  to  be 
free  from  coercion  by  their  neighbors. 
In  Vietnam  this  struggle  continues.  It 
will  continue  so  long — and  only  so  long — 
as  aggression  persists. 

Yet  lasting  peace  in  Asia  requires  much 
more  than  resistance  to  armed  aggres- 
sion. 

Peace  will  come  to  stay  w-hen  despair 
gives  way  to  hope — when  insurrection 
gives  way  to  peaceful  opportunity — when 
hunger  gives  way  to  harvests. 

Peace  in  Asia  will  rest  on  the  citizen's 
trust — in  his  government,  in  his  nation's 
economy,  and,  most  of  all,  in  his  ability 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  his  life. 

Asians  must  create  this  trust.  Only 


they  can  decide  to  build  the  schools,  the 
roads,  the  dams,  and  the  clinics  that  pro- 
vide the  foundations  of  trust.  Only  they 
can  decide  to  put  aside  their  ancient  dif- 
ferences and  join  in  a  common  effort  to 
improve  the  life  of  all. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Asia  has  made  that  choice. 

Hope  is  a  living  fact  in  the  rugged 
hills  of  Korea,  in  the  thriving  cities  of 
Thailand,  and  in  the  lush  rice  land  of 
the  Indonesian  Archipelago. 

Free  Asia  has  determined  to  break  the 
vise  of  poverty  which  has  killed  and 
maimed  many  more  Asians  than  all  the 
wars  ever  fought. 

The  nations  of  Asia  are  working  to- 
gether to  provide  more  food,  better  hous- 
ing, and  more  education  for  their  grow- 
ing numbers.  They  have  given  a  clear 
signal  to  the  world  that  they  are  ready 
to  make  the  sacrifices  progress  demands. 

And  they  have  asked  for  help. 

These  are  the  facts.  They  are  estab- 
lished by  the  reports  of  Mr.  Eugene  Black, 
my  Special  Adviser  on  Asian  Develop- 
ment. They  are  confirmed  by  the  many 
Senators  and  Congressmen  of  both  par- 
ties who  joined  in  the  founding  o.  the 
Asian  Bank. 

Mr.  Black  has  traveled  w-idely  in  Asia 
in  the  past  30  months.  He  has  talked  with 
nearly  every  Asian  leader.  His  careful 
judgment  is  that  the  hopeful  signs  in 
Asia  are  real. 

With  his  help,  we  have  begun  the 
transition  from  American  programs  to 
build  Asia  to  w-orld  programs  to  build 
Asia. 

The  Asian  Bank  was  born  out  of  the 
belief  that  international  cooperation  is 
not  only  possible  and  desirable,  but  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  growth  of  free- 
dom and  prosperity  in  Asia.  It  tinited  31 
nations,  and  distributed  the  financial 
burden  of  assisting  Asia  among  them, 

After  consultation  with  Mr.  Black,  with 
senior  officials  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  with  many  Members  of  the  Congress, 
I  propose  that  we  join  with  other  nations 
to  strengthen  this  international  instru- 
ment of  peace  and  progress. 

I  propose  that  the  Congress  authorize 
a  U.S.  contribution  of  up  to  $200  million 
to  new  special  funds  of  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank. 

This  authorization  will  not  involve  any 
budget  expenditures  in  fiscal  1968. 

Our  contribution  would  be  made  over  4 
years,  and  would  constitute  a  minority 
share  of  total  contributions  to  the  special 
funds. 

This  must  not  and  will  not  be  an  Amer- 
ican effort  alone.  The  development  of  the 
most  populous  region  of  the  earth  affects 
every  nation.  It  must  be  supported  by  all 
who  are  able  to  help. 

Several  leaders  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  have  urged  that  w-e  transform  the 
bulk  of  our  foreign  assistance  from  bi- 
lateral aid  programs  to  multilateral,  co- 
operative efforts  where  all  the  wealthy 
nations  of  the  world  join  to  help  the  de- 
veloping nations  through  the  World 
Bank,  regional  development  associations, 
and  other  multilateral  arrangements. 

We  look  to  the  day  when  our  foreign 
assistance  can  be  handled  tmder  these 
arrangements. 

The  proposal  I  make  today  is  a  step  in 
this  direction.  It  is  an  example  of  multi- 
lateral assistance  that  we  fervently  hope 
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will  be  followed  increasingly  in  the  years 
ahead  in  Asia  and  throughout  the  devel- 
oping world. 

THE      PEACEFUL     REVOLUTION      IN     ASIA 

F'lee  Asia  has  done  more  In  the  last 
2  years  to  create  a  true  community  of 
Interest  among  its  peoples  than  in  all  the 
long  centuries  that  went  before.  Here  is 
part  of  that  extraordinary  record: 

Asian  initiative  founded  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  with  assets  of  SI 
billion,  to  finance  development  projects 
throughout  the  great  arc  from  Afghani- 
stan to  Korea. 

Nine  nations  joined  to  form  the  Asian 
and  Pacific  Council,  the  first  regular 
forum  for  discussion  of  the  full  range  of 
Asian  problems. 

The  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  and 
Indonesia  formed  a  subregional  associa- 
tion to  foster  better  understanding  and 
economic  cooperation. 

The  Mekong  Coordinating  Committee 
and  other  exi-=ting  agencies  moved  with 
new  energy  and  urgency,  producing  such 
important  projects  as  the  Nam  Ngum 
Dam  in  Laos. 

Asians  are  gaining  new  insights  Into 
the  needs  of  their  region: 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  Is  spon- 
soring a  comprehensive  study  of  Asian 
agriculture  which  will  identify  the  spe- 
cific projects  necessary  to  meet  the  food 
cri.sis  of  the  next  decade. 

The  Southeast  Asian  Ministers  of  Edu- 
cation are  planning  regional  centers  of 
academic  excellence,  to  open  the  way 
toward  improved  education,  more  broad- 
ly shared  among  their  peoples. 

Led  by  Malaysia,  representatives  of 
eight  Asian  nations  met  last  week  to 
plan  the  transportation  and  communi- 
cations networks  Asia  needs  to  achieve 
trade,  travel,  and  economic  integration. 
These  are  the  beginnings  of  a  peaceful 
revolution  in  Asia— a  constructive  revo- 
lution which  .serves  not  just  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  but  of  all  humani- 
ty. 

It  is  a  revolution  which  seeks  to  build, 

not  to  destroy;  to  succor,  not  to  subvert. 

But  planning  is  only  the  first  stage. 

Blueprints    must    become    bricks    and 

mortar. 

Most  of  the  money  Asia  needs  must 
come  from  the  Asians  themselves.  Some 
will  come  from  the  World  Bank,  from 
national  aid  programs,  and  from  private 
sources.  Some  will  come  from  the  ordi- 
nar>-  capital  of  the  Asian  Bank.  But  there 
remains  a  gap.  particularly  for  projects 
in  the  most  critical  areas — agriculture. 
education,  transportation,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Mekong  River  Basin. 

It  is  that  gap  that  I  propose  we  help 
close. 

THS    PROPOSAL 

Expei-ience  1:1  the  World  Bank  and 
with  regional  development  banks  sug- 
gests that  development  finance  requires 
two  different  and  separate  funds: 

Ordinary  capital,  largely  to  finance  th  ^ 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  projects  which 
have  a  relatively  rapid  and  direct  return 
on  investment,  and 

Special  funds,  for  longi.'r  term  loans 
at  lower  interest  rates,  to  finance  the 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  projects  such 
as  schools  and  roads  which  do  not  yield 


immediate  financial  returns,  but  which 
add  powerfully  to  economic  growth. 

This  is  the  investment  structure  of  the 
World  Bank  and  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  The  31  member-na- 
tions of  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
have  determined  that  it  should  also  be 
the  structure  of  their  organization. 

The  Asian  Bank  now  has  subscriptions 
totaling  $1  billion  in  ordinary  capital. 
This  appears  sufficient  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Today's  need  is  for  special  funds  to 
complement  the  ordinary  capital.  De- 
velopment cannot  be  limited  to  projects 
which  can  be  financed  at  commercial  in- 
terest rates.  Where  there  are  factories 
and  powerplants  there  must  also  be  de- 
pendable all-weather  roads,  farm  equip- 
ment, and  clean  water  supplies.  The 
Bank  must  be  able  to  lend  for  these  long- 
term,  as  well  as  for  short-term  necessi- 
ties. 

The  Government  of  Japan  has  already 
announced  that  it  will  contribute  $100 
million  to  these  special  funds,  mainly  to 
support  projects  in  agriculture.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  indicated  its  willing- 
ness to  contribut:-  at  the  Asian  Bank's 
inaugural  meeting.  Other  governments 
have  contributions  under  consideration. 

I  propose  that  the  United  States  pledge 
up  to  $200  million  to  be  provided  over 
4  years,  on  the  following  conditions: 

The  U.S.  contribution  must  comprise 
less  than  one-half  of  the  special  funds. 
The  executive  branch  would  make  every 
elTort  to  assure  that  our  share  of  total 
contributions  is  as  modest  as  possible. 

Because  of  our  balance-of-pajTnents 
problem,  our  contributions  must  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  purchase  of  U.S.  goods 
and  services  for  use  in  Asia. 

The  funds  -will  be  used  only  on  the 
firm  understanding  that  they  will  sup- 
plement, not  supplant,  the  efforts  of 
Asian  nations  to  help  themselves.  Self- 
help  will  be  the  watchword  in  these  pro- 
grams, just  as  it  is  for  all  our  foreign 
assistance. 

This  proposal  would  result  in  no  cash 
disbursements  during  this  fiscal  year. 
Appropriations  would  be  sought  from  the 
Congress  as  other  contributors  pledge 
their  share  to  the  special  funds. 

I  believe  this  proposal  represents  our 
fair  share. 

I  believe  it  protects  our  vital  interests 
in  Asia. 

I  believe  it  provides  the  Anierican  tax- 
payer with  the  assurance  he  demands, 
and  deserves,  that  his  money  will  be  put 
to  careful  and  productive  use. 

THE  ASUN  FUTURE 

It  is  hard  for  any  of  us  to  visualize 
the  face  of  Asia  in  the  decades  ahead. 
Caught  up  in  the  trials  and  frustrations 
of  the  day,  many  people  assume  that  the 
poor  will  always  be  poor,  and  that  this 
new  wave  of  Asian  determination  will 
falter  and  dissolve. 

But  Americans  know  v  hat  can  be  done 
with  natural  resources.  We  know  that  a 
single  river  can  transform  the  lives  of 
millions.  Properly  develooed.  it  can  pro- 
vide food,  jobs,  and  transport.  It  can  be 
an  avenue  to  the  bounty  of  modern  life. 

What  has  worked  here  will  work  in 
Asia. 


Flowing  through  Thailand,  Laos,  Viet- 
nam, and  Cambodia,  the  Mekong  River 
drains  an  area  60  percent  the  size  of  the 
Missouri  Basin.  But  only  8' 2  million 
people  live  in  the  Missouri  Basin.  Thirty 
million  draw  their  sustenance  from  the 
lands  surrounding  the  Mekong.  The 
Mekong's  flow  is  eight  times  greater  than 
the  Missouri's,  and  its  hydroelectric  po- 
tential is  two  to  three  times  as  great. 

Ten  solid  years  of  work  have  already 
gone  into  careful  and  comprehensive 
planning  for  the  Mekong  area.  The 
Mekong  Coordinating  Committee,  along 
with  23  donor  nations  and  18  United 
Nations  agencies,  have — 

Invested  $30  million  in  the  most  de- 
tailed study  of  the  area: 

Invested  $70  million  in  three  major 
projects  which  set  the  stage  for  full  de- 
velopment of  the  region; 

Identified  34  potential  tributary  dam- 
sites  and  completed  detailed  studies  on 
11  of  them;  and 

Conducted  feasibility  studies  on  three 
of  the  12  potential  main  stream  dam- 

These  are  examples  of  the  sound  ideas 
and  projects  which  will  be  financed  by 
the  special  funds  I  propose  today.  They 
are  the  A:-;ian  equivalents  of  the  Ei1e 
Canal,  the  transcontinental  railroad,  and 
the  land-grant  college  system  which 
transformed  our  own  society. 

These  are  the  productive  works  which 
build  nations.  They  carry  with  them  so- 
cial progress  as  well  as  economic  growth. 
Our  decision  to  support  them  is  a  test  of 
faith  in  our  own  vision.  Meeting  that 
test  is  as  important  to  us  as  it  is  to  Asia. 

More  than  2  years  ago,  when  I  first 
announced  our  willingness  to  respond  to 
Asian  initiatives,  I  said: 

I  would  hope  that  all  other  Industrialized 
countries.  Including  the  Soviet  Union,  will 
join  In  this  e£fort  to  replace  despair  with 
hope,  and  terror  with  progress.  The  task  Is 
nothing  less  than  to  enrich  the  hopes  and 
the  existence  of  more  than  a  hundred  million 
people.  And  there  is  much  to  be  done. 

Much  has  been  done  since  then— more 
than  we  could  reasonably  have  hoped. 
Thirty-one  nations  have  joined  to  build 
a  bank,  and  the  nations  of  free  Asia 
have  joined  to  strengthen  a  continent. 

The  task  now  is  to  capitalize  on  the 
progress  of  the  past  30  months. 

The  Congress  knows  this  record  of 
progress.  Its  Members  have  been  deeply 
involved  in  the  birth  and  growth  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank. 

Now  the  question  is  whether  the  United 
States  will  join  other  nations  to  provide 
the  Bank  with  a  new  dimension  of  pro- 
ductive effort  in  the  basic  areas  of  human 
need. 

The  United  States  knows  many  needs 
in  this  critical  hour.  Many  vcorthy  causes 
compete  for  our  time,  our  attention,  and 
our  limited  resources.  In  the  last  anal- 
ysis, only  the  people's  representatives  in 
Congress  can  decide  where  the  priorities 
lie. 

I  offer  this  proposal  becau.se  I  believe 
whatever  we  do  to  strengthen  Asia,  and 
to  enable  her  people  to  achieve  security 
and  growth  in  the  years  ahead,  is  in  our 
national  interest— and  thus  deserves 
consideration  among  our  national  prior- 
ities. In  that  spirit  and  with  that  imder- 
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standing.  I  urge  its  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  September  26, 1967. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  NATION- 
BUILDING  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  March 
1966,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  signed 
into  law  an  act  of  Congress  which  ap- 
proved this  Nation's  full  participation  in 
a  new  regional  ecjnomic  association — 
the  Asian  Development  Banl-:.  It  was  an 
act  which  the  President  described  as  "an 
economic  Magna  Carta  for  the  diverse 
lands  of  Asia." 

Today,  just  a  little  over  a  year  later, 
and  with  31  nations  now  contributing  to 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  the  Presi- 
dent has  again  asked  the  Congress  to  sus- 
tain that  Asian  economic  Magna  Carta 
with  a  new  pledge  of  $200  million  for  spe- 
cial funds  for  the  Bank. 

These  special  funds  must  be  matched 
by  other  Asian  nations.  Tlie  American 
contribution  would  not  exceed  50  percent 
of  all  contributions,  and  could  be  less. 
The  funds  would  be  used  for  special  proj- 
ects such  as  schools,  roads,  clinics,  dams, 
and  so  forth.  Our  contribution  would  be 
made  only  if  and  when  the  other  partici- 
pating countries  fulfilled  their  pledges. 
So  we  are  giving  nothing,  but  promising 
to  meet  the  contributions  of  others,  not 
to  exceed  $200  million  over  a  period  of 
4  years. 

It  seems  like  a  sizable  contribution. 
And  it  is.  But  is  it  any  less  than  the  con- 
tribution in  blood  and  materials  we  are 
now  making  in  South  Vietnam? 

We  are  not  alone  in  making  that  con- 
tribution. Just  as  other  allied  nations 
have  sent  men  to  fight  in  Vietnam,  so 
nations  like  Japan  have  already  an- 
nounced a  contribution  of  $100  million  to 
the  Bank's  special  funds,  and  Canada  has 
also  indicated  its  willingness  to  con- 
tribute. 

What  is  important  about  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  is  that  it  is  an  Asian 
venture,  proposed  by  Asians,  yet  sup- 
ported by  free  democratic  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

The  importance  of  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  is  that  it  holds  the  key  to 
real  long-term  security  in  Southeast 
.'^sia. 

A  nation  able  to  bmld  roads  and  dsms 
find  schools  and  develop  industry,  will 
be  a  nation  less  susceptible  to  the  threats 
or  the  pronaganda  of  communism,  which 
feeds  en  discontent  and  poverty. 

In  short,  when  we  pledge  $200  million 
in  special  projects  for  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank,  that  is  $200  million  wortli 
of  future  security  and  peace  which  the 
United  States  is  trying  to  sustain. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  will  ap- 
prove this  request.  We  acted  wisely  and 
intelligently  when  asked  to  join  the 
World  Bank;  when  asked  to  fund  the 


Marshall  plan;  when  asked  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  host  of  regional  organizations 
we  now  participate  in.  I  believe  we  will 
do  our  duty  and  fulfill  our  responsibili- 
ties toward  the  new  and  struggling  na- 
tions of  Asia. 

I  applaud  President  Johnson  for  al- 
ways keeping  before  the  Nation's  eye  the 
basic  problem»s  which  must  be  solved  in 
Southeast  Asia.  They  are  at  the  moment 
both  military  and  economic.  In  the  long 
run,  peace  and  security  will  depend  on 
how  well  we  help  Asians  engage  in  the 
long,  hard,  and  expensive  process  of 
nation  building. 

I  am  proud  that  the  United  States  has 
sought  to  honor  its  commitments  to 
Southeast  Asian  national  development 
with  deeds.  I  am  proud  of  our  President 
who  never  for  one  moment  forgets  a  na- 
tional commitment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's message  to  Congress  calling  for  a 
U.S.  commitment  to  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  deserves  our  closest  attention 
and  our  earnest  support. 

This  Nation's  commitment  to  a  peace- 
ful Asia  will  go  for  naught  if  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  Asian  discontent. — poverty, 
illiteracy,  economic  stagnation- are  not 
attacked.  Only  when  Asians  realize  their 
Governments  can  bring  progress  through 
peaceful  means  will  appeals  to  war  and 
revolution  go  unheeded. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  symbol- 
izes the  determ.ination  of  Free  Asia  to 
harness  its  resources  for  progress.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  asking  Congress  to 
pledge  S200  million  over  a  4-year  period 
to  support  the  Bank's  long  term  develop- 
ment projects,  which  are  our  best  hope 
for  Asian  stability. 

No  expenditures  will  be  made  in  fiscal 
1963.  No  American  funds  will  be  provided 
until  other  donors — other  coimtries.  pri- 
vate sources,  and  the  Asian  nations 
themselves — contribute  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  total  funds  for  the  Bank. 
U.S.  contributions  will  be  available  only 
for  the  purchase  of  American  goods  and 
services. 

Asians  are  building  a  continent  for 
and  by  themselves  in  the  midst  of  tu'-bu- 
lence.  The  American  people  must  help 
them  tunr  today's  dreams  and  plans  into 
tomorrow's  realities.  Only  then  will  true 
peace  bless  Asia.  Only  then  can  we  be 
asvsured  our  b'ood  and  treasure  have  not 
been  spilled  in  vain. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  countrv' 
has  twice  in  17  years  answered  Asia's  call 
to  fight  the  flames  of  aggression.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Asian  Bank  message  is 
our  response  to  Asia's  plea  for  aid  in 
attacking  the  causes  of  this  aggression. 

Tlie  nations  of  Asia  have  pledged 
themselves  to  end  the  poverty  and  op- 
pression which  have  caused  violence  and 
bloodshed.  Their  awakened  .sen.se  of  a 
common  destiny  is  manifest  in  several 
new.  viable  regional  organizations, 
among  which  is  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

The  President  has  asked  the  Congress 
to  help  Asia  build  its  own  future  by 
pledging  $200  million  to  the  Bank  over  a 
4-year  period. 

This  money  will  be  spent  on  vital  long- 
term  growth  projects  of  the  Bank's  spe- 
cial funds.  It  will  enable  Asian  nations 


to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  theh-  con- 
cern for  their  people.  And,  it  will  help 
achieve  regional  stability. 

Yet,  it  will  require  of  this  nation  no 
expenditures  in  fiscal  1968.  It  will  require 
other  donors  to  contribute  a  majority  of 
the  funds  before  the  United  States  do- 
nates any  money.  It  will  only  supplement, 
not  supplant,  Asian  self-help. 

With  so  modest  an  American  sacrifice, 
new  hope  will  be  brought  to  a  continent 
willing  to  forge  its  future.  Having  spilt 
our  blood  and  treasure  to  end  war  in 
Vietnam,  let  us  now  work  to  assure  the 
peaceful  future  of  free  Asia. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  President's  request  for  an 
American  commitment  to  Asia  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  EOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
the  fact  that  the  proposed  special  funds 
authorization — recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson — would  help  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Batik  support  'he  development 
of  integrated  transportation  and  com- 
munications programs  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Such  a  program  would  undoubtedly 
promote  greater  economic  and  political 
cohesion  in  Southeast  ^ia  and  promote 
rational  economic  de'.elopmtnt  in  the 
area. 

The  existence  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  has  already  stimulated  a  new 
sense  of  regional  cooperation  in  Asia. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  recent  Confer- 
ence held  in  Kuala  Lumpur  earlier  this 
month,  attended  by  represi;atatives  from 
eight  countries:  Brunei,  Indonesia,  Laos, 
Malaysia,  Philippines.  Singapore,  Thai- 
land, and  Vietnam.  Tiiere  were  also  rep- 
resentatives from  12  developed  coun- 
tries— including  the  United  States — as 
well  as  representatives  from  five  inter- 
national organizations  associated  with 
the  United  Nations.  The  objective  of  the 
Conference  was  for  the  eight  regional 
coiuitries  to  consider  measures  for  im- 
proving cooperation  and  coordination 
for  transportation-communications  in 
the  region;  and  to  identify  and  prepare 
regional-type  transportation-communi- 
cations projects  suitable  for  external  fi- 
nancing. 

Tne  Confeience  agreed  that  it  would 
be  desirable  if  special  funds  could  be 
established  under  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  for  these  purposes. 

This  is  one  of  the  programs  President 
Johnson  is  now  asking  us  to  support,  and 
it  is  a  good  program. 

In  my  view,  this  Conference  of  South- 
east Asian  Officials  is  another  concrete 
step  forward  giving  substance  to  the  pat- 
tern of  regional  cooperation  which  is 
evolving  in  Asia. 

Tlie  United  States  should  support  it 
through  special  fund  loans  for  it  is  in 
our  own  interest  as  well  as  in  the  interest 
of  Asians  to  do  so. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  ON  THE 
ASIA'S  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
admiration  to  the  message  just  received 
from  the  President  on  the  Asia  Develop- 
ment Bank.  This  is  indeed  a  statesman- 
like message  and  one  which  should  com- 
mand our  support. 

The  great  virtue  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  is  that  it  represents  an  in- 
ternational and  multilateral  effort,  .so 
that  the  United  States  is  working  in 
partnership  with  other  nations,  especial- 
ly Asian  nations.  In  this  way.  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  drawbacks  of  bilateral 
aid  programs  can  be  avoided. 

I  have  noted  with  particular  interest 
the  reference  to  proposed  special  funds 
to  complement  the  Bank's  ordinary 
capital.  As  the  President  points  out,  de- 
velopment needs  cannot  be  met  through 
loans  on  bank  terms  alone 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  not  be  said 
that  we  cannot  afTord  to  carry  on  such 
a  program  such  as  this  so  long  as  we  are 
flghtin.g  in  Vietnam.  To  me  this  is  back- 
wards. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  if 
we  are  ever  to  bring  to  an  end  the  kind 
of  conflict  which  does  exist  in  Vietnam 
today,  we  cannot  afTord  not  to  carry  on 
the  kind  of  constructive  programs  which 
are  outlined  in  the  President's  message. 

Attaining  effective  cooperation  among 
nations  for  the  attainment  of  any  pur- 
pose is  seldom  easy.  Nationalism  gets  in 
the  way.  So  does  lack  of  knowledge,  lack 
of  ext^erience  lack  of  imagination  and 
lack  of  confideiice  But  these  obstacles 
can  be  o\crcome,  as  has  already  been 
demonstrated  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  Asian  Development  Bank  is  a 
promising  instrument  for  overcoming 
them.  It  is  already  helping  to  create  a 
cooperative  economic  and  political  order 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Regional  cooperation  in  finding  joint 
solutions  t«  common  problems  has  al- 
ready created  new  railroad  links  in  Asia; 
has  set  up  air  navigational  systems:  has 
improved  regional  organization  for  mar- 
keting of  farm  products:  has  encouraged 
the  interchange  among  countries  of 
students  and  technicians:  and  has  led  to 
the  estab'.lshment  or  improvement  of 
educational  institutions  where  Asians 
can  receive  training  in  agriculture,  engi- 
neering, ecnication  and  public  health.  An 
outstanding  example  of  regional  coop- 
eration is  the  program  to  develop  the 
Mekong  River  Basin  by  harnessing  the 
river  for  hydroelectric  power  and  irriga- 
tion. 

These  regional  programs  and  projects, 
which  stem  from  Asian  initiative,  deserve 
the  sui'ixirt  of  the  United  States  not  only 
for  their  inherent  value,  but  also  because 
they  strengthen  and  accelerate  a  hopeful 
trend  toward  regional  cooperation  in  an 
area  long  weakened  by  local  misunder- 
standings and  hostilities. 

I  will  gladly  support  the  President  on 

this  proposal. 


JU\'ENILE  DELINQUENCY  PREVEN- 
TION AND  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1967 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 


up  House  Resolution  927  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  927 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Comnuttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R 
12120)  to  assist  courts,  correctional  systenis. 
and  community  agencies  to  prevent,  treat, 
and  control  Juvenile  delinquency;  to  support 
research  and  training  efforts  in  the  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  control  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency; and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  qviestion  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  hnal  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  DelaneyI  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  M.^RTIN  1 .  I  now  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  927 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
12120.  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1967. 

H.R.  12120  is  designed  to  carry  forward 
the  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
The  bill  is  designed  to  encourage  tlie  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  State 
and  community  rehabilitative  and  pre- 
vention services  for  delinquent  youth 
and  those  in  danger  of  becoming  delin- 
quent and  to  encourage  communities  to 
develop  new  methods  of  care  and  treat- 
ment for  such  youth. 

The  legislation  will  assist  the  juvenile 
justice  system  to  more  effectively  and  ef- 
ficiently fulfill  its  growing  responsibili- 
ties of  making  readily  available  other 
community  resources  and  services  for 
youth  with  whom  it  must  deal.  It  will,  in 
addition  provide  urgently  needed  train- 
ing programs  for  personnel  serving  these 
youths. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  one  of  the  im- 
portant parts  of  this  legislation  is  that 
the  Congress  is  directing  the  Secretary 
to  make  a  special  study  of  the  compul- 
sory school  attendance  law  and  of  the 
laws  and  rtgulations  affecting  the  em- 
ployment of  minors  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining the  effect  of  such  laws  on 
juvenile  delinquents  and  youth  off  nders. 
■We  all  recognize  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  students  who  will  not  go  to 
school  and.  if  they  do.  will  not  learn. 
They  are  cast  out  on  the  stnets  and  are 
unable  to  work  because  of  the  age  limit. 
They  turn  to  a  career  of  crime.  I  think 
this  particular  section  deserves  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was  re- 
ported unanimously  out  of  the  commit- 


tee, and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  have  read  the  legisla- 
tion and  the  brief  report  thoroughly,  and 

1  find  neither  a  waiver  of  points  of  order 
nor  any  evidence  of  a  closed  rule.  Do  I 
understand  none  has  been  requested 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  did  not  in 
its  wisdom  order  any  waiver  of  points 
of  order  on  this  bill  to  be  coniidered? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  H.ALL.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  the  parent  com- 
mittee for  letting  the  Legislature  work  its 
will. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Thank  you.  We  ac- 
cept that. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  gentleman  from 
New  York  explained  House  Resolution 
927.  which  provides  for  an  open  rule  with 

2  hours  of  debate  on  H.R.  12120,  a  bill  to 
attempt  to  curb  juvenile  delinquency  In 
this  country.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
set  up  three  new  Federal  grant  programs 
to  treat  the  problem  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  to  authorize  funding  of  $25 
million  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

In  1961  the  Congress  passed  into  law 
Public  Law  87-274,  the  Youth  Offenses 
Control  Act  of  1961.  This  act  established 
a  3-year  program  under  which  grants 
and  contracts  were  available  to  State, 
local,  or  other  public  or  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, organizations,  or  institutions  for 
demonstration  and  training  projects  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  youth  offenses.  Ten  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  for  each  of  the  3  years 
was  authorized. 

Public  Law  88-368,  enacted  July  9, 
1961.  extended  the  provisions  of  the  law 
for  1  year  and  added  a  S.5  million  au- 
thorization— a  .S5  million  authorization. 
Mr.  Speaker — for  a  special  project  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Nation  the  efTec-tiveness 
of  a  large-scale,  well-rounded  program 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  juvenile 
d?linqMency  pnd  vouth  offenses.  Alloca- 
tions for  the  6-year  program  which  ex- 
pired on  June  30  of  this  year  totaled  S47 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  have  been  the 
resnlts  of  the  expenditure  of  this  S47 
million  in  dollars  and  in  the  concen- 
trated pilot  program  involving  the  ex- 
pend'ture  of  S5  million  here  in  the 
Washington.  DC.  area? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  refer  the  Members  to 
the  report,  page  3.  wherein  we  are  told 
that  crim''  among  juveniles — and  "juve- 
niles" is  classified  as  those  being  between 
the  aces  of  10  and  17 — has  increased 
from  1960  to  1965  by  almost  50  percent. 
Of  course,  the  Members  of  this  House  are 
well  aware  of  the  crime  situation  which 
exists  here  in  this  area  and  th?  drastic 
increa.se  in  crime  which  has  b  en  ex- 
perienced here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ^s  well  as  in  the  adjoini::g  areas. 

Pcicentagewise.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  greatest  increpses  in  crime  of  any 
citv  in  the  Nation  has  been  here  in  the 
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metropolitan  area  of  Washington.  DC. 
Yet.  we  have  had  under  way  a  pilot 
program  here  designed  to  I'each  the 
causation  of  crime,  in  the  amount  of  S5 
million. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  a  couple  of  fea- 
tures of  this  bill.  A  part  of  the  money 
may  be  used  for  construction.  However, 
I  note  from  page  7,  at  the  top  of  that 
page,  the  following  statement: 

Due  consideration  shall  be  given  to  ex- 
cellence of  architecture  and  design,  and  to 
the  Inclusion  of  works  of  art  (not  represent- 
ing more  than  1  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
the  project). 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  this  "works 
of  art"  approach  involved  in  other  proj- 
ects. I  realize  that.  I  fuiiher  believe  that 
there  is  a  great  esthetic  value  in  recog- 
nizing works  of  art  for  our  young  peo- 
ple and,  in  fact,  for  all  of  our  citizens. 
However,  if  we  expend  SIO  million  of  the 
$25  million  proposed  to  be  authorized 
for  construction.  1  percent  of  that  figure, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  SIOO.OOO  to  be  applied 
to  the  "works  of  art"  for  these  juvenile 
delinquents. 

I  would  question  whether  any  good 
will  come  from  the  expenditure  of  the 
sum  of  $100,000  in  this  area. 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  on  page  11 
of  the  bill,  under  title  II— Training— I 
quote  very  briefly : 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  or  contracts  for  projects  for 
the  training  of  personnel  employed  in  or 
preparing  for  employment  in  the  diagnosis, 
treatment,  or  rehabilitation  of  youths  who 
are  delinquent  or  In  danger  of  becoming 
delinquent.  Such  projects  may  Include, 
among  other  things,  development  of  courses 
of  study  and  of  interrelated  curricula  In 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  establish- 
ment of  short-term  institutes  for  training  at 
such  schools,  co'.leges.  and  universities  in- 
service  training,  and  tralneeships  with  such 
stipends — 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  IMrs.  Green] 
one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  edu- 
cation and  rehabilitation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  has  made  a  very  de- 
tailed study  of  Federal  programs  now 
conducted  under  the  Department  of 
Education.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  came  up  with  a 
figure,  which  figure  has  been  reported 
to  the  House,  to  the  effect  that  we  have 
77  separate  education  programs  under 
the  Department  of  Education — Federal 
programs. 

Have  we  not  come  up  with  a  typical 
Federal  answer  to  some  of  the  problems 
that  confront  us  here  in  this  countr>': 
set  up  another  Federal  program  and 
spend  more  money. 

We  have  spent  S47  miUion  in  this  area 
since  1961,  and  crime  among  juveniles 
has  increased.  It  has  been  a  failure.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  great  deal  of  responsibil- 
ity that  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  these  young  peo- 
ple in  our  countiy,  and  of  the  churches 
in  our  cities,  and  in  the  vaiuous  commu- 
nities throughout  the  land.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  is  a  project  in  which  the  P'ederal 
Government  should  engage,  nor  do  I  feel 
that  by  spending  and  authorizing  to 
spend  SIO  million  on  further  work  in  ju- 
venile delinquency  that  we  are  going  to 
cure  this  problem. 


There  is  one  other  point  that  I  wish 
to  make.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  Congress  and 
the  country  currently  are  greatly  con- 
cerned with  the  President's  proposals  to 
increase  and  impose  a  surtax  of  10  per- 
cent in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
jected deficit  for  this  fiscal  year  will  run 
.somewhere  between  $25  and  S30  billion. 
The  temper  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and,  according  to  the  press,  the  temper 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  is  that  no  tax  bill  will 
be  enacted  by  the.  Congress  unless  the 
President  shows,  and  proves  conclusively 
to  the  Congress,  that  he  is  going  to  make 
substantial  cuts  in  the  nondefense  area 
of  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  a  defender  of 
the  President  very  often,  but  I  feel  that 
the  legislative  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment has  a  certain  part  of  this  responsi- 
bility to  bear.  We  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  have  the 
power  to  authorize  these  programs.  We 
are  the  ones  who  vote  for  these  appro- 
priation bills,  so  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
pass  the  buck  completely  to  the  head  of 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  I  believe  part  of  this  responsibil- 
ity rests  on  our  shoulders,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  assist  the  President  in  attaining 
more  and  better  fiscal  responsibility,  it  is 
time  that  we  set  our  eyes  on  that  goal 
and  began  to  walk  down  the  road  toward 
fiscal  responsibility  by  not  enacting  new 
programs  to  cost  additional  sums. 

I  realize  we  aie  talking  about  a  bill  of 
$25  million,  and  in  comparison  with  a  S25 
billion  to  $30  billion  deficit  projected  for 
this  year  it  is  a  com.paratively  small 
amoimt.  But  we  can  never  reach  this 
goal,  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  we  start  down 
that  road. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  aftei-noon  and 
a  good  time  to  start  down  that  road,  and 
not  to  authorize  a  $25  million  new  spend- 
ing program.  Let  us  help  the  President 
out,  and  assume  part  of  the.se  responsi- 
bilities right  here  in  the  House  where 
part  of  it  belongs,  and  if  we  do  I  believe 
we  will  be  taking  a  great  step  to  control 
some  of  the  things  that  are  so  distressing 
to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want  to  quote  from 
a  story  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sat- 
urday morning,  reporting  a  speech  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasui-j'  Henry  Fowler : 

Treasury  Secretary  Henry  Fowler  bluntly 
warned  Congress  yesterday  that  a  vot€ 
against  Increasing  taxes  is  "political  Russian 
roulette."  and  said  the  alternative  to  a  ten 
percent  tax  surcharge  is  "an  economy  In 
shambles." 

In  the  toughest  and  most  political  pitch 
yet  to  a  Congress  reluctant  to  pass  the 
President's  tax  program.  Fowler  warned  each 
Member  of  Congress:  "Let  him  look  ahead  to 
next  fall.  Let  him  look  at  what  may  w^ell  turn 
into  a  voter  backlash  with  painful  conse- 
quences if  he  reads  only  his  current  mall  and 
ignores  the  economic  Indicators." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  taxpayers 
of  this  couiitry.  not  only  in  my  district 
but  all  over  the  land,  are  greatly  con- 
cerned with  this  spending  and  with  this 
deficit,  and  they  hold  the  Congress,  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government, 
responsible  just  as  much  as  they  do  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House 


will  give  that  some  thought  in  consider- 
ing this  legislation  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
the  gentleman  has  made  concerning  this 
legislation,  particularly  the  creation  of 
a  yet  additional  program  in  view  of  the 
fiscal  situation  of  this  Nation. 

I  am  concerned,  of  course,  about 
juvenile  delinquency  as  are  all  Members 
of  this  body.  I  read  this  report  last  night 
and  again  this  morning  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  give  some  solution  to  a  problem 
that  we  all  know  exists. 

In  studying  this  report,  I  see  the  com- 
mittee in  the  report  says: 

The  legislation  will  assist  the  Juvenile 
Justice  system  •  •  •  to  more  effectively  and 
efficiently  fulfill  Its  growing  responslbUltle 


Which  does  not  say  anything — 
and   provide  urgently   needed   training  pro- 
grams for  personnel  serving  these  youths — 

That  is,  to  hire  more  people,  like  the 
poverty  program.  Then  it  says  further — 

provides  assistance  to  States  and  communi- 
ties to  enable  them  to  move  actively  to  im- 
plement programs  to  prevent,  treat,  and 
control  Juvenile  delinquency — 

Again,  it  does  not  provide  solutions, 
but  talks  about  the  problem.  And  it  says 
further: 

The  bin  also  makes  provision  for  a  limited 
amount  of  meaningful  action  research  to 
improve  techniques  and  practices,  technical 
assistance  to  States  and  communities,  and 
collection  and  diseemlnation  of  related  In- 
formation and  evaluation. 

That,  to  me.  is  just  a  bunch  of  words 
that  tr^•  to  justify  this  legislation.  And 
I  say,  as  a  former  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer and  prosecuting  attorney,  I  am  vi- 
tally concerned  with  seeking  solutions  to 
this  problem.  But  here  starting  in  1961 
there  was  a  3-year  program  with  $10 
million  a  year.  Then  it  was  extended  for 
1  more  year  with  S5  million.  Then  they 
came  back  again  with  a  special  study 
on  compulsory  school  attendance  and 
things  of  that  nature  and  we  enacted 
Public  Law  89-69  in  1965  extending  it 
another  year.  I  think  we  spent  $47  mil- 
lion, as  the  gentleman  already  pointed 
out.  and  still  we  are  talking  about  prob- 
lems and  not  about  solutions. 

Have  you  in  your  study  of  this  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  been  able  to  find  out 
what  is  going  to  happen  here,  other  than 
pointing  out  the  problem? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  No;  and  the  gentleman 
has  had  a  great  deal  more  experience  in 
this  field  than  I  have.  It  seems  to  me,  as 
the  gentleman  has  so  well  pointed  out, 
that  all  we  have  here  are  platitudinous 
phrases  very  similar  to  that  included  in 
the  1961  legislation,  which  admittedly, 
in  a  colloquy  between  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  one  of  the  witnesses, 
on  this  legislation  had  been  a  failure. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  as  I  understand  this  is  a 
$25  million  appropriation  on  a  3-year 
program  for  just  1  year  at  this  time; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  This  is  a  $25  million 
authorization  for  this  fiscal  year  alone, 
lor  1968, 
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Mr.  DEVINE.  I  see  here  in  the  middle 
or  page  3  that  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  crime  by  juveniles  is  estimated 
to  be  $4  billion  annually.  Do  you  have 
any  idea  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
or  does  the  committee  have  any  idea 
how  they  arrived  at  this  nebulous  figure 
of  $4  billion  annually? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  No.  I  believe  this  is  the 
same  ficjure.  however,  that  was  used  in 
legislation  that  has  come  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  in  this  field. 
That  is  the  figure  that  has  been  used  on 
various  pieces  of  legislation  concerning 
crime. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  It  has  been  used  but  it  is 
not  backed  up  by  any  meaningful  sta- 
tistics so  far  as  the  gentleman  is  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  am  not  knowledgeable 
as  to  the  source  of  the  statistics. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  see  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  PucinskiI  on  his  feet.  Per- 
haps he  can  answer  the  question,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  lUinoi.s. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  $4  billion  figure 
was  compiled  on  the  basis  of  very  ex- 
tensive and  exhaustive  ;;tud-.es  of  local 
communities  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  The  figure  of  $4 
billion  can  be  substantially  established 
from  the  research  of  this  Commission, 
which  also  helped  in  preparing  the  Safe 
Streets  Act.  which  the  Congress  l>as  al- 
ready approved. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  By  what  standards  did 
they  arrive  at  this  fisure?  How  did  they 
come  to  that  conclusion?  They  said  that 
the  figure  does  not  count  man-hours 
that  may  have  been  lost  by  those  en- 
gaged in  employment. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  For  example,  we  know- 
that  last  year  a  half-million  automobiles 
in  this  country  were  stolen,  and  it  is  not 
too  difficult  to  put  a  value  on  the  loss  in 
that  particular  category  of  crime.  There 
are  various  other  crimes  committed  by 
young  people  which  the  President's 
Commission  has  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  arriving  at  the  figure  of  $4  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Do  you  mean  that  you 
are  going  to  charge  the  value  of  some- 
one's automobile  to  the  cost  of  the  Na- 
tion? How  do  you  charge  this  as  a  cost 
to  the  Nation  when  your  automobile  or 
mine  is  stolen? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  is 
confused.  When  we  say  that  the  cost  to 
the  Nation  is  $4  billion,  that  is  the  ag- 
gregate cost  of  juvenile  c-ime  to  the  vic- 
tims of  crime  in  America.  This  is  not  a 
statement  that  Uncle  Sam  has  to  cover 
this  $4  billion.  I  hope  we  understand 
that. 

Mr.  DETVINE.  I  understand  that,  and 
I  am  not  confused.  Nine  out  of  10  stolen 
automobiles  are  recovered,  of  course.  I 
am  still  trying  to  find  the  basis  or 
standard  by  which  the  figure  of  S4  bil- 


lion as  the  cost  of  the  Nations  crime 
was  arrived  at. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  There  were  many 
ways  in  which  the  Commission  arrived 
at  that  figure.  For  example,  we  know  tlie 
high  incidence  of  stolen  automobiles 
registered  primarily  among  young  peo- 
ple. We  know  this  has  created  an  in- 
crease in  insurance  rates.  This  is  a  cost 
that  is  being  borne  by  all  Americans, 
even  though  their  cars  are  not  being 
stolen.  I  am  not  giving  the  gentleman 
all  the  figures,  but  I  am  trying  to  illus- 
trate to  him  how  the  President's  Cora- 
mission  arrived  at  the  figure  of  $4  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  for  yielding.  I  am  seek- 
ing information.  I  am  not  speaking  in 
opposition  to  this  measure,  but  I  think 
the  Hou.se  is  entitled  to  know  the  rea- 
sons for  legislation  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments.  Last  night  I  called  up  a 
district  judge  in  central  Nebraska  wlio 
has  jurisdiction  in  three  counties.  I 
asked  him  what  tangible  benefits  lie  had 
received  from  the  $47  million  that  we 
have  spent  in  this  area  since  1961.  He 
said  the  only  thing  he  e\er  got  was  a 
buncii  of  questionnaires  to  fill  out.  He 
did  not  have  time  to  fill  them  out  and  he 
threw  them  in  the  wastebasket. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Apparently  they  arrived 
at  this  figure  in  the  same  way  they  ar- 
rived at  the  fisure  of  14.000  as  being 
the  number  of  rat  bites  throughout  the 
Nation  in  a  year.  They  just  pick  a  figure 
out  of  the  air  based  upon  what  they 
think  the  number  of  rat  bites  ought  to 
be  and  multiply  it  by  the  number  of  cities 
and  towns.  That  produces  the  round 
figure  of  14,000.  I  had  correspondence 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  get  them  down  to  a  logical 
determination  of  how  they  arrived  at 
the  figure  of  14,000. 

Apparently  it  is  tlie  same  thing  here. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  does  not 
seem  to  have  the  answer. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  %ield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  do  have  an  answer. 
If  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  was  listen- 
ing. I  think  I  made  it  clear  that  the 
President's  Commission  had  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  cost  of  juvenile 
crime  to  the  people  of  America.  I  cited 
one  figure.  If  the  gentleman  drives  a  car 
like  the  rest  of  us,  he  will  readily  admit 
that  insurance  rates  on  cars  have  been 
going  up  and  up  and  up  because  of  the 
high  rate  of  car  thefts  in  this  country. 
That  is  only  one  example. 

But  I  do  wisli  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  President's  Commission 
was  made  up  of  distinguished  American 
citizens  from  both  parties,  and  I  have 
confidence  in  the  results  of  the  study. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  one  of  the  troubles 
around  here.  We  are  surfeited  with  so- 
called    "blue  ribbon"  commissions  which 


all  too  often  come  up  with  a  bunch  of 
tripe  by  way  of  statistics  on  which  we 
are  expected  to  legislate. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  lUinois. 

Mr.  PU'.INSKI.  I  would  strongly 
recommend  during  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate that  my  colleague  from  Iowa  and 
my  colleague  from  Nebraska  take  the 
trouble  to  read  this  bill.  I  agree  with 
much  of  what  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
ha.-  said  about  the  results  of  tha  previous 
legislation  up  lo  now. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  S;;eaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  KylI. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Governm.ent  today  participates  in  many 
diverse  programs  whicii  are  aimed  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  at  problems  of  youth. 
It  is  important  that  these  programs  do 
not  work  at  cross  purpo.ses.  While  we 
talk  of  this  specific  proposal,  I  want  to 
mention  the  importance  of  consistency, 
because  I  believe  some  Federal  agencies 
today  are  m.rking  serious  mistakes.  The 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  has  spoken  of 
tiie  failure  of  the  pilot  program  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  think  I  can  point 
to  some  of  the  reasons  fcr  that  failure. 

As  a  specific  instance.  I  cite  the  new 
philosophy  wiiich  is  prevalent  in  the  Fed- 
eral departments,  which  preaches  that 
the  best  way  to  reach  the  problem  people 
in  the  problem  areas  of  tliis  or  any  other 
city  is  to  empby  as  leaders  of  the  project 
the  jjeople  who  presently  have  gained 
some  following  or  notoriety  even  though 
the  so-called  leaders  may  be  people  of 
very  doubtful  character.  If  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  these  programs  we:e  to  find  a  way 
of  spending  money,  this  might  be  all 
right.  But  cur  children  are  involved  in 
this  matter,  and  the  stakes  are  much 
higher  than  that. 

Take  the  case  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Pride  procvpm  in  V/ashington,  D.C. 
One  Rufus  Mayfield.  better  known  to 
some  as  'Catfish."  has  been  featured  as 
the  leader  of  a  program  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  That  program  did  .-ucceed 
in  spending  its  allotment  this  summer 
and  probably  can  list  some  ccn.structive 
achievements.  But  let  us  today  look  at 
the  pror'ram  in  terms  of  juvenile  be- 
havior, the  subject  of  discussion  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  there  was  a  fire  in 
the  Woolworth  store  on  Minnesota  Ave- 
nue. There  were  some  suspicious  factoi-s 
which  were  reported  to  the  police  of  the 
14th  precinct.  Please  note  that  I  make 
no  allegations  concerning  anyone's  in- 
volvement in  arson  or  other  crimes  of 
that  kind. 

This  is  the  entire  substance  of  my 
comment  at  this  time:  During  the  prog- 
ress of  that  fire,  a  substantial  number 
of  citizens,  firemen,  and  police  officers 
saw  and  heard  the  aforementioned 
Pride  leader.  Rufus  Ma>-field.  in  the 
store,  in  the  entiTway  and  outside, 
shouting.  "Burn.  Baby,  Burn."  and  other 
similar  if  less  reportable  comments.  The 
chants  were  taken  up  by  youngsters  who 
were  ostensibly  following  their  leader. 
Those  statements  were  taken  down  by 
the  pclice   and   are  available   at   police 
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headquarters  for  anyone  who  would  like 
to  see  them. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KTL.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  fcr  a  moment. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gen- 
tleman making  reference  to  "Catfish" 
Mayfield,  who  has  received  $300,000  in 
poverty  program  funds  for  one  of  the 
poverty  program.*? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pride 
program,  I  believe,  did  have  S300.000  ap- 
l^ropriated  to  it  this  summer. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  !.Ir.  Speaker,  is  that  the 
same  man  who  was  reported  as  saying 
"Burn,  Baby,  Burn":  that  is,  Rufus  "Cat- 
fish "  Mayfield.  on  the  occasion  of  this 
fire  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  KYL.  That  is  the  report. 

This  kind  of  conduct  is  not  unexpected 
by  anyone  who  has  had  a  chance  to  re- 
view the  record  of  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion. These  records  have  been  aval' able 
to  anyone  wlio  wanted  to  check  them.  We 
have  had  comments  about  auio  tlieft 
this  afternoon,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
activities  that  our  Pride  leader  was  en- 
gaged in  as  a  juvenile.  We  do  not  call  it 
"theft"  among  juveniles  who  take  an 
automobile,  but  we  call  it  "unauthorized 
use."  Furtr.er,  the  r^ame  gentleman  was 
a  fugitive  from  the  place  where  he  liad 
been  lield  because  of  his  participation  in 
such  crimes. 

I  v%ould  say  that  he  was  not  the  only 
citizen  of  the  District  or  of  the  United 
States  who  was  qualified  to  lead  this 
project,  nor  the  only  one  to  liave  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  success  as  a  leader  of 
t'nat  program.  Tiiere  would  be  at  least 
some  reason  to  expect  that  a  12-year- 
old  boy  making  .'^5S  a  week  could  give  liis 
allegiance  to  r.hnost  any  leader  wiio 
helped  provide  that  kind  of  income  for 
that  kind  of  work. 

I  think  this  kind  of  selection  of  lead- 
ership in  these  programs  by  the  Federal 
agencies  is  completely  misguided  and  it 
has  to  stop.  What  kind  of  suggestion  is 
made  to  youngsters  under  such  leader- 
ship? Is  it  unreasonable  to  think  that 
some  cf  these  youjigsters  may  deduce 
that  the  way  to  become  a  leader  in  the 
Government  programs  is  to  get  a  ponce 
lecord,  or  to  stand  in  a  burning  building 
shouting,  "Burn.  Baby.  Burn"?  What 
l-.ind  of  goals  do  we  set  for  these  yoiuig- 
sters? 

This  applies  not  only  to  the  bill  we 
discussed  today.  I  think  our  Government 
should  proceed  immediately  to  undo 
what  has  been  done  in  this  policy,  and 
to  stop  such  procedures  in  the  future, 
but  sr-d'y  enough  t'.-.ere  is  very  little  like- 
lihood that  this  will  be  done. 

Once  characters  of  this  type  are  put 
in  public  programs  tlicse  same  public 
CiTicia^s  who  in  a  misguided  moment  put 
them  in  leedership  in  the  first  place  are 
afraid.  Tliey  are  trapped,  fearing  an  "in- 
cident." 

This  is  also  an  error.  When  will  we 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  97  percent  or 
more  of  the  citizens  in  these  problem 
areas  are  good,  law-abiding  citizens  with 
decent  ambitions  and  worthwhile  goals? 
When  do  we  tuni  the  leadership  cf  the 
community  to  these  good  citizens,  and, 
when  do  we  stop  boosting  or  fearing  the 
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tiny  minority?  When  do  we  stop  reward- 
ing mediocrity  or  downright  lawlessness? 

We  must  promote  decent  ambitions 
and  worthwhile  goals.  We  cannot  collect 
or  borrow  enough  money  to  right  the 
wrongs  if  we  do  not  make  commonsense. 
We  will  reap  a  sad  hai'vest  if  we  do  not 
take  heed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi ' .  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Cahill]. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beheve 
every  Member  of  Congress  is  vitally  in- 
terested in  doing  everything  that  should 
be  done  to  help  the  youth  of  our  Nation. 
I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  want  to  spend 
whatever  funds  are  necessary  to  try  to 
develop  ways  and  means  of  doing  that. 

In  reading  the  report  on  this  legis- 
lation. I  find  that  great  reliance  was 
placed  by  the  committee  on  tlie  report 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Crime, 
and  great  reliance  was  placed  upon  the 
fact,  as  evidenced  in  that  report,  that  the 
entire  field  of  crime  must  be  investigated 
and  evaluated  in  order  to  determine  just 
how  best  to  combat  crime  in  this  coun- 
try'. Therefore.  I  find  it  difTicuIt  to  un- 
derstand, very  frankly,  in  spite  of  our 
sincere  and  enthusiastic  desire  to  do 
something,  why  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives does  not  await  the  determination 
in  the  other  body  as  to  what  format  will 
be  followed  in  the  pending  crime  bill 
which  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  anything  in  the 
field  of  juvenile  delinquency,  it  seems 
to  me  it  should  be  related  to  our  efforts 
in  the  entire  field  of  crime. 

The  Attorney  General  has  indicated 
that  he  is  going  to  recommend  the  ex- 
penditure of  many  billions  of  dollars  in 
tlie  effort   to  combat  crime. 

The  determination  Will  be  made  in  a 
few  short  weeks  as  to  whether  the  crime 
bill  will  follow  the  procedures  outlined 
by  the  House  of  Representatives;  namely, 
grants  to  States,  who  must,  before  they 
get  any  money,  come  up  with  compre- 
hensive State  plans.  Any  such  plan  cer- 
tainly would  involve  the  treatment  of 
juveniles. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  great  ques- 
tion as  to  some  causes  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. We  all  know  that  if  we  have  the 
proper  p.sychiatric  help  and  psycliolog- 
ical  assistance  in  the  lower  level  of  edu- 
cation we  can  determine  almost  immedi- 
ately the  early  symptoms  which  might 
lead  a  child  into  trouble.  We  can  take 
corrective  measures.  We  can  have  half- 
way houses  and  other  a.ssociated  aids  to 
youth.  We  can  have  helpful  institutions. 
'we  can  provide  p.sychiatric  care.  Emo- 
tional problems  detected  at  an  early  age 
can  be  more  adequately  and  successfully 
treated. 

What  we  really  need  in  this  field  is 
planning.  We  need  comprehen.sive  plan- 
ning. We  must  spend  our  money  effec- 
tively and  prudently  with  emphasis  on 
early  treatment  of  obvious  danger 
signals. 

It  would  .seem  to  me.  therefore,  that 
the  intelligent  approach  would  be  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  await  the 


decision  of  the  other  body.  Whichever 
way  we  go — whetlier  it  be  direct  grants  to 
local  municipalities,  as  the  Attorney 
General  recommends;  or  whether  it  be 
grants  to  the  States,  as  the  House  of 
Representatives  recommends — this  field 
of  juvenile  delinquency  can  be  handled 
under  that  legislation. 

The  moneys  which  are  going  to  t>e  ap- 
propriated to  combat  crime  in  this  coun- 
try to  a  very  large  extent,  I  hope,  can  be 
utilized  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy. Success  here  would  eliminate  much 
of  the  crime  in  our  country. 

Lacking  that,  and  in  the  event  the 
House  insists  upon  proceeding,  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  reaffirm  the  position 
which  it  took  on  the  crime  bill  and,  in- 
stead of  making  grants  to  local  munic- 
ipalities, where  there  can  be  a  great  deal 
of  duplication  of  effort,  I  would  hope  we 
would  insist  upon  an  amendment,  which 
is  going  to  be  offered.  This  amendment 
will  propose  the  same  procedure  for 
grants  we  adopted  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  relation  to  the  crime  bill. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  re- 
member that  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  was  the  author  of  what  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Cahill  amendment.  That 
amendment  was  adopted  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  in  the  House  before  we 
passed  what  was  originally  known  as  the 
safe  streets  bill.  Indeed,  a  similar  amend- 
ment, which  is  at  present  in  the  drafting 
stage,  will  be  offered  to  the  bill  on  the 
floor  at  the  moment.  For  the  same  rea- 
sons that  the  Cahill  amendment  was 
meritorious  the  amendment  which  will 
be  offered  to  this  bill  will  be  meritorious. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  12120)  to  assist  courts, 
correctional  systems,  and  community 
agencies  to  prevent,  treat,  and  control 
juvenile  delinquency;  to  support  research 
and  training  efforts  in  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  control  of  juvenile  deUn- 
quency;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12120,  with  Mr. 
Bennett  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
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gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ayres]  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H  R.  12120  represents 
a  call  for  acrun — immediate  action  to 
deal  with  one  of  this  Nation's  major 
problems — juvenile  delinquency. 

Last  year  alone  there  wa^  a  9-percent 
increase  in  juvenile  arrests. 

One  out  of  every  nine  of  our  young 
people  is  referred  to  a  juvenile  court  be- 
fore the  age  of  18.  Tragically,  five  out  of 
every  10  of  these  youthful  offenders  re- 
peat antisocial  acts. 

Fifty  percent  of  all  convictions  for 
burglaries,  larcenies,  and  auto  thefts  in- 
volved youths  between  the  ages  of  11 
and  17 — although  this  age  group  com- 
prises only  13  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

But  even  these  facts  and  figures  do 
not  tell  the  full  story.  They  are  only  a 
superficial  measure  of  the  toll  taken 
each  year  by  juvenile  delinquency.  They 
cannot  depict  the  waste  and  degrada- 
tion of  human  bein;;s  who  possess  unde- 
veloped !X)tential  for  positive  contribu- 
tions to  society. 

Yet,  these  are  real  concerns.  They  are 
concerns  not  only  of  the  present  but. 
perhaps  even  more  importantly,  for  the 
future. 

The  causes  of  this  delinquency  vao'. 
So  do  its  forms.  But  one  thing  remains 
co:^-.isicnt — virtually  no  community  is 
immune  from  the  problem. 

Our  concern  about  juvenile  delin- 
quency is  heightened  when  we  remind 
ourselves  that  there  are  mjre  young  peo- 
ple evei-y  year  and  that  young  people 
have  always  had  a  higher  crime  rate 
than  adults.  The  size  of  the  young  age 
group  is  increa^^ing  twice  as  fast  as  the 
older  age  group.  This  could  mean  a  sig- 
nificant increase  In  crime  in  the  years 
ahead. 

But  it  is  a  situation  that  is  far  from 
hopeless. 

H.R.  12120.  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1947.  provides  for  a 
comprehensive  national  program  that 
will  a.ssist  States  and  communities  to 
develop  the  competence  to  prevent,  treat, 
ana  control  juvenile  delinquency.  It  will 
accomplish  these  objectives  through  an 
active,  working  partnership  among  the 
Federal  Government,  the  State  and  local 
governments,  and  the  local  agencies  and 
instituiions — public  and  private — which 
serve  youth  and  are  concerned  with  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  delin- 
quent youth. 

This  much  needed  legislation  will  sup- 
port and  encourage  new  and  improved 
services  for  helping  both  delinquent 
youths  and  youths  who  are  in  danger  of 
becomii;;;  QtUnquent. 

A  major  focus  of  these  federally  co- 
ordinated services  w'll  be  on  preventive 
programs,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion— developed  and  administered  in 
nonjudicial  settings  within  the  local 
communities. 

In  .short,  this  legislation  will  provide 
the  vital  Federal  resources  and  incen- 
tives thr.t  community  institutions  need 
for  dealing  with  youth  in  trouble  before 
they  reach  the  point  of  adjudication.  It 
will  provide  new  resources  for  helping 


youth  who  would  otherwise  be  shunted 
off  into  the  correction  sj'stem. 

At  the  same  time,  this  legislation  would 
enable  State  and  local  communities  to 
improve  their  juvenile  court  systems.  It 
would  assist  those  in  the  corrections  field 
to  develop  new  programs  and  techniques 
for  operating  their  facilities — to  help 
make  them  truly  institutions  of  rehabih- 
tatlon.  Such  a  forward-looking  program 
would  help  to  ease  the  path  back  into 
the  commimity  for  youth  returning  from 
a  correctional  institution. 

This  comprehensive  program  envisions 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of  such 
community-based  diagnostic  services  as 
psychological  testing  and  clinical  evalua- 
tion; treatment  programs  such  as  coun- 
seling; guidance  and  therapy  for  both 
youths  and  their  famihes;  and  rehabili- 
tative services  such  a^  work-study  pro- 
grams, vocational  training  and  job  place- 
ment, and  a  variety  of  services  fashioned 
at  the  local  level  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  youth  going  into  trouble  or  just 
coming  out  of  it  which  can  have  a  posi- 
tive impact  on  their  behavior. 

Because  of  the  important  relationship 
between  school  experiences  and  delin- 
quency. States  and  communities  under 
this  legislation  would  be  given  the  op- 
portunity and  incentive  to  develop  new 
ways  of  "rescuing"  truants  and  other 
students  In  trouble  by  channelinj  them 
back  into  the  educational  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  will 
assist  the  States  and  the  local  commu- 
nities to  put  into  effect  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Commis.5ion  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administra- 
ion  of  Justice  for  the  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

I  have  already  seen  in  my  own  State 
the  kind  of  impact  such  community- 
based  programs  can  have. 

For  example,  a  multifaceted  demon- 
stration program  has  shown  that  many 
delinquents  can  be  worked  with  in  the 
community  without  undue  danger  to  so- 
ciety and  that  the  behavior  of  delinquent 
youth  can  be  changed  without  having  to 
subject  either  of  them  or  the  State  to 
the  costly  and  negative  consequences  of 
confinement. 

Under  the  program,  150  boys  between 
the  ages  of  13 '2  and  15 '2 — who  might 
otherwise  have  been  sent  to  a  correc- 
tional institution — were  permitted  by  the 
JefTer.son  County  juvenile  court  to  return 
to  school  and  live  at  home  while  a  variety 
of  community  resources  joined  in  a  co- 
operative program  of  rehabilitation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  parents  of  the 
boys  were  involved  in  a  series  of  group 
thevapy  sessions  of  their  own.  as  required 
by  the  court. 

Each  youth  in  the  program  participated 
in  remedial  educational  programs  with 
special  attention  in  subject  areas  of 
greate.st  weakness.  Finally,  each  youth 
participated  in  a  work  program  designed 
to  instill  good  work  habits. 

The  project  Involved  the  cooperation 
of  the  Kentucky  Child  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, the  University  of  Louisville,  a 
school  of  social  work,  the  juvenile  court, 
the  pohce  department,  and  the  Louisville 
Board  of  Education. 

A  final  evaluation  of  its  impact  is  still 
to  be  made — but  already  it  is  clear  that 


it  has  efTectively  touched  the  lives  of  the 
boys  and  their  families. 

In  testimony  before  a  House  subcom- 
mittee last  May  three  mothers  told  in 
their  own  words  how  they  had  been 
helped.  Said  one: 

This  program  has  taught  us  what  we 
should  do  to  keep  our  other  children  from 
becoming  delinquent. 

Said  another: 

The  program  gave  me  confidence  In  my 
children  and  helped  me  to  feel  responsible 
enough  to  offer  my  assistance  based  on  what 
I  have  learned  from  the  Center  to  someone 
else. 

Said  a  third: 

I  thought  I  knew  all  about  problems  of 
children,  but  since  it  was  required  of  me  to 
attend  these  meetings  I  soon  learned  of  my 
need  for  a  better  parent-child  relationship. 

All  expressed  the  hope  that  such  a  pro- 
gram would  continue.  Mr.  Chairman, 
H.R.  12120  represents  a  new  hope  for 
those  mothers — and  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  others — parents  and  children. 
It  represents,  too,  wise  investment  in  our 
future. 

I  strongly  urge  support  for  its  immedi- 
ate enactment. 

USES    OF    GRANTS    UNDER    THE    JUVENILE    DELIN- 
QUENCY    PREVENTION     ACT     OF     1967 
GRANTS    AND    CORRECTIONS 

Grant  funds  would  also  make  it  possi- 
ble for  courts  and  correctional  agencies 
to  develop  alternatives  to  the  traditional 
practice  of  probation  and  parole.  Much 
of  the  help  that  probationers  and  pa- 
rolees need  can  come  from  community 
institution.s — help  from  schools  in  gain- 
ing the  education  necessary  for  em- 
ployment and  help  from  employment 
services  and  vocational  training  facilities 
in  finding  jobs.  If  probation  and  parole 
ofTicers  are  to  mobilize  varied  comn-.unily 
resources  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
offenders,  they  mu.«t  develop  new  work 
styles  that  reach  out  to  community  re- 
sources and  relate  them  to  the  needs  of 
their  caseload.s.  The  proposed  legislation 
can  make  it  pos.sible  for  courts  and  cor- 
rectional agencies  to  recruit  and  train 
both  professional  and  nonprofessional 
workers  to  carry  out  these  and  other  new 
roles  in  the  community. 

POLICE    AND    COURTS 

Under  this  legislation,  graiits  could  be 
made  to  improve  the  pie-judicial  dispo- 
sitional handling  process.  The  police  and 
the  courts  are  the  two  most  important 
agencies  that  determine  whether  or  not 
the  official  stamp  of  delinquency  will  be 
placed  on  those  who  come  before  them, 
and  their  actions  determine  very  largely 
the  disposition  that  follows  upon  that 
stamp. 

Yet  there  are  few  formal  guidelines 
available  to  the  police  and  courts  for  the 
exercise  of  such  discretionary  pov.ers. 
Frequently,  those  who  make  such  deci- 
sions lack  the  expertise  or  resources  to 
make  them  wisely.  Discretion  is  often 
exercised  haphazardly  and  epi-sodically, 
without  obligation  to  accoimt  and  with 
little  information  about  the  juvenile  or 
the  availability  of  alternative  disposi- 
tions. 

The  proposed  legislation  can  help  to 
remedy  these  problems  by  enabling  po- 
lice and  courts  to  add  stafT  and  resources 
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necessary  for  the  development  of  sys- 
tematic procedures  for  pre-judicial  dis- 
positions and  for  the  greater  use  of  com- 
munity programs. 

THE     FAMILY 

The  family  remains  a  social  institution 
of  undisputed  importance  in  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  delinquency.  It  is  in 
the  family  that  a  child  develops  person- 
ality, his  attitudes  toward  authority,  and 
his  moral  code.  Help  for  delinquents  must 
include  help  for  the  family. 

Because  of  the  rapid  pace  of  change 
and  the  complexities  of  today's  world, 
many  parents  feel  powerless  to  control 
their  environment  and  therefore  find  it 
difficult  to  maintain  their  parental  au- 
thority. Children  whose  parents'  author- 


Such  agencies  avoid  the  stigma  of  being 
processed  by  an  official  agency  and  la- 
beled as  an  official  delinquent.  And  the 
use  of  locally  sponsored  organizations 
can  heighten  conununity  awareness  of 
youth  problems  and  of  the  need  for  ex- 
panded and  improved  resources  for 
youth. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  help 
communities  establish  these  new  kinds 
of  resources — and  to  carry  out  one  of 
the  Crime  Commission's  major  recom- 
mendations for  youth — the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  youth  agency  in  the 
community  to  which  other  agencies  can 
refer  and  which  families  and  youth  can 
call  upon.  Such  an  agency  would  be  ex- 
pected to  give  priority  to  youth  referred 
by  police  or  courts,  but  would  be  a  re- 


diversified  enough  to  encompass  the 
whole  range  of  offenders,  both  as  to  type 
and  degree  of  severity  of  delinquent 
behavior.  The  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  make  it  possible  for  Slates  and 
local  agencies  to  develop  alternatives  to 
full  incarceration.  Among  these  are 
group-treatment  programs  operating  in 
the  community,  but  with  the  offender 
spendiiig  part  of  the  day  in  a  treatment 
center,  where,  for  example,  he  partici- 
pates in  group  sessions  based  upon  the 
model  of  guided  group  interaction.  The 
most  important  features  of  these  pro- 
grams is  that  the  youth  remain  in  the 
community  where  their  problems  have 
arisen.  Thus,  the  artificiality  of  institu- 
tional life  is  avoided  and  concentration 
can  be  placed  upon  the  issues  with  which 


ity  has  broken  down,  often  rebel  against     som-ce  for  youth  with  a  variety  of  prob-     eveiy  offender  eventually  has  to  deal 


the  authority   of   teachers,  police,   and 
other  adults. 

To  help  parents  reestablish  their  au- 
thority role,  this  legislation  will  provide 
support  for  treatment  approaches  involv- 
ing the  whole  family.  This  new  type  of 


lems  or  needs,  thus,  it  would  not  be  set 
apart  and  stigmatized  as  a  place  for 
youth  in  trouble. 

It  could  offer,  either  directly  or 
through  other  agencies,  a  full  range  of 
services     and     opportunities     diagnosis. 


family  therapy  can  assist  in  restoring  the     counseling,    employment    and    training 


authority  role  of  the  parent  and  in  reduc- 
ing antisocial  behavior  in  the  child.  Re- 
moval of  children  from  their  homes  can 
be  reduced  significantly  if  such  family 
therapy  is  made  available  at  the  first 
signs  of  delinquent  behavior  in  the  chil 


family  life  education,  creative  arts,  and 
opportimities  for  youth  to  participate  in 
a  range  of  community  activities.  Mem- 
bers of  its  staff  might  be  located  in 
schools,  recreation  centers,  and  other 
agencies  to  keep  track  of  youth  having 


dren.  The  provisions  of  this  legislation     difficulties  and  to  link  them  with  ap 
will  also  make  possible  expanded  services     pj-opriate  resources. 


for  delinquents  and  their  families  in 
family  outpatient  clinics  and  daytime 
treatment  centers  and  other  alternatives 
to  expansive  residential  institutions. 

NEW     CAREERS 

One  promising  new  approach  is  the 
training  and  employment  of  delinquent 
youth  for  new  careers  in  human  serv- 
ices—health, education,  recreation,  and 
even  in  the  field  of  corrections.  In  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York,  for  example,  delin- 


A  center  might  include  a  cadre  of  out- 
reach workers  to  make  sure  that  high- 
risk  youth  who  are  not  known  to  any 
agency  or  who  have  fallen  between  the 
cracks  in  the  services  are  linked  up  with 
needed  community  resources. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  legislation. 
States,  in  partnership  with  local  commu- 
nities, could  set  up  an  interlocking  net- 
work of  such  youth  services  agencies. 
Private    agencies    such    as    community 


quents  and  ex-offenders  have  been  em-     centers  and  settlement  houses  could  play 


ployed  as  probation  and  parole  aides- 
and  with  a  large  measure  of  success. 
Under  the  legislation  State  and  local 
communities  could  develop  or  expand 
these  new  careers  programs.  The  invest- 
ment can  have  double  payoff— it  can  re- 


a  key  role  in  developing  these  services. 
States  and  communities  which  receive 
funds  for  the  creation  of  such  mecha- 
nisms Will  be  encouraged  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  youth  and  their  parents 
to  become  involved   in  efforts   to  help 


duce  the  costs  of  delinquency  and  youth     them,  for  it  is  in  the  process  of  involve- 
unemployment — in  terms  of  dollars  as     ment  that  much  desired  change  comes 


well  as  human  resources,  and  it  can,  over 
time,  make  a  substantial  dent  in  the 
manpower  problem  which  weighs  so 
heavily  on  the  overburdened  State 
agencies. 

PREVENTIVE    SERVICES 

Providing  sufficiently  specialized  serv- 
ices while  avoiding  destructive  labeling 
and  stigma  poses  one  of  the  central 
dilemmas  in  the  field  of  delinquency 
prevention  and  treatment.  The  Crime 
Commission  has  outlined  some  ways  of 
meeting  it — by  minimizing  the  separa- 
tion in  special  classes  of  children  who 
need  special  help  in  school  and  by  re- 
turning them  to  regular  routine  as  soon 
as  possible;  by  involving  whole  groups 
of  young  people  rather  than  just  the 
troublemakers,  and  by  deemphasizing 
adjudication  as  the  primary  method  of 


about.  Experience  has  shown,  for  exam- 
ple, that  youth  can  participate  effectively 
in  efforts  to  create  shifts  from  delinquent 
to  conventional  behavior  within  a  peer 
group:  that  they  themselves  can  help  to 
stimulate  community  changes  through 
their  work  in  neighborhood  organization 
projects;  and  that  they  can  benefit  from 
serving  as  helpers. 

TREATMENT    FACILITIES 

If  there  is  a  principal  need  facing  pro- 


Another  way  of  increasing  the  range 
of  alternatives  available  to  sanctioning 
authorities  is  the  development  of  differ- 
ent types  of  residential  setting.^  with 
great  variations  in  the  length  of  time 
persons  spend  iii  them.  Grant  funds 
could  be  used  to  pay  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  developing  newer  types  of 
residential  facilities  geared  to  the  re- 
quirements of  different  types  of  delin- 
quent.5. 

Various  programs  already  in  operation 
can  serve  as  models.  The  possibihties  in- 
clude family  type  group  homes,  peer 
group  residences,  work  camps,  and  youth 
rehabilitation  centers. 

Each  agency  seeking  support  for  the 
development  of  such  rehabilitative  fa- 
cilities would  be  asked  to  hnk  its  pro- 
grams closely  to  the  community.  Unless 
the  schools,  employers,  and  community 
institutions  make  provisions  for  offend- 
ers to  try  out  new  and  legitimate  roles, 
adjudicated  youth  will  remain  locked  in 
a  delinquent  status  over  which  they  have 
no  control.  The  programs  we  propose, 
therefore,  will  involve  employers,  school 
officials,  and  various  other  organizational 
representatives  in  aiding  the  reintegra- 
tion of  offenders  into  normal  community 
life. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  tATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee a  question  pertaining  to  section  103 
on  page  3,  which  reads; 

Grants  under  this  part  may  be  made  only 
upon  application  by  a  State,  county,  munici- 
pal, or  other  public  agency— 

And  so  forth.  My  question  is  whether 
or  not  under  this  language  it  could  be 
interpreted  that  two  or  more  counties 
might  join  in  a  group  or  association  of 


bation  and  corrections,  it  is  for  a  greater     counties,  and  qualify  for  grants-in-aid  or 


range  of  treatment  facilities. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  would  agree 
on  two  major  principles.  The  first  is  that 
traditional  forms  of  incarceration  in  cor- 
recti.wal  institutions  should  be  avoided 
insofar  as  possible.  Not  only  is  extended 
incarcerati^n  potentially  damaging  to  in- 
dividuals, but  the  cost  of  traditional  cor- 


dcaling  with  difficult  children.  To  achieve  rectional    institutions   is   much    greater 

these  goals  we  will  need  to  have  new  than  that  associated  with  most  alterna- 

and  different  kinds  of  community  serv-  tives  to  incarceration, 

ices  for  dealing  with  delinquents  non-  The   second   and   related   principle  is 

judicially  and  close  to  where  they  live,  that  the  alternatives  must  be  broad  and 


would  this  section  have  to  be  amended  to 
permit  this? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  In  my  judgment,  an 
application  from  a  multicounty  group,  a 
multicounty  application,  would  be  within 
the  intent  of  the  law. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason 
I  asked  the  gentleman  the  question  is 
that  I  have  four  counties  in  my  district 
that  have  joined  together  and  formed 
an  association  in  order  to  offer  better  ac- 
coraraodations  for  their  juvenile  offend- 
ers. I  wo;iid  not  want  these  counties  to 
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be  precluded  from  applying  for  grants 
under  this  section.  The  section  now  reads 
that  grants  may  be  made  only  upon  ap- 
plication by  a  State,  county,  municipal, 
or  other  public  agency. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  They  would  not  be  pro- 
hibited under  this  .section.  I  believe  any 
court  in  the  country  would  so  construe 
this  section. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr,  Chairman.  vnW 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  question  is  a  very  good  question, 
and  as  far  as  I  know  we  would  encourage 
this  kind  of  multicounty  cooperation. 
Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nv.v  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  Yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  my  thought  would  be. 
and  I  mip:ht  respectfully  say  I  disagree 
with  the  (Tcntleman  from  Illinois,  that 
unless  the  statute  spells  out  that  com- 
binations 01  local  units  may  participate, 
as  we  did  in  tlie  crime  bill,  that  we  might 
find  the  courts  interpreting  that  there 
would  need  to  be  a  local,  individual 
group. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  lam  sure  the  gen- 
tleman realizes  that  we  have  only  S25 
million  involved  here,  and  I  not  only 
know  it  is  the  intent  that  mnlticonnty 
applications  be  permitted  but  also  it  is 
our  hope  that  such  applications  be  en- 
couraged. 

Mr.  L.^TTA  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  ^'ncc  v.e  are  in 
agreement  that  such  an  arrangement 
should  be  included,  would  there  be  any 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  chairman  to 
an  amendment  to  specifically  permit 
such  grants  to  multicounty  or  multimu- 
nicipal  groups. 

Mr.  PERKINS  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  an  amendment  of  that  type,  and 
I  would  accept  an  amendment  of  that 
type 

Mr.  LATTA,  I  t:i.>nk  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  and  aerceing  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  PERKINS   However,  I  do  not  feel 
that  it  is  necessary, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'* 

Mr,  PERKINS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa, 

Mr,  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  just 
referred  to  the  S25  million  contained  in 
this  bill  as  "chicken  feed." 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  said  the  $25  million 
in  this  bill  could  be  well  expended  on 
trninmg  alone,  and  can  barely  touch  the 
surface.  This  expenditure  is  contem- 
plated to  serve  as  an  incentive  to  th*:- 
States  so  that  they  will  be  encouraged 
to  approach  this  problem  from  the  less 
expensive  route  of  prevention  and  reha- 
bilitation rather  than  the  present  ex- 
tremely expensive  route  of  incarceration. 
The  problem  we  are  really  trying  to 
strike  at  Is  at  the  local  level  in  the  States 
where  very  little  has  been  done  in  this 
connection. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
mv  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 


Kentucky  [Mr,  Perkins]  has  consumed 
11  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  AyresI. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bell!   such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  America's 
best  hope  for  reducing  crime  is  to  re- 
duce juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
crime.  The  urgency  for  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  help  States  and  communities 
deal  with  juvenile  delinquency  is  em- 
phasized by  the  following  facts: 

In  1965  the  majority  of  arrests  for 
major  crimes  against  property  involved 
people  under  25,  A  substantial  percent- 
age of  arrests  for  major  crimes  against 
the  person  involved  youngsters  under  21, 
And,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  youth  popula- 
tion is  erowing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Ex- 
perts tell  us  that  by  1970  more  than  half 
of  our  population  will  be  under  25.  This 
means  that  crime  and  delinquency  will 
also  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds  unless  we 
provide  realistic  measures  to  ease  this 
situation, 

I  strongly  urge  support  for  the  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  and  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1967.  This  proposed  leg- 
islation marks  an  important  new  step 
in  the  Nation's  response  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  juvenile  delinquency.  It  repre- 
sents a  new  hope  because  it  holds  the 
promise  of  curbing  delinquency  before 
many  youth  of  the  Nation  turn  into 
hard-core  criminals  to  be  loeked  up  in 
institutions  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers. 

Let  me  tell  you  exactly  why  H.R.  12120 
provides  many  answers  to  our  juvenile 
delinquency  control  problems.  First  of 
all  this  is  a  broad-based,  long-range  pro- 
grfm.  It  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
reexamine  our  practices  affecting 
youth--for  we  have  already  learned  that 
there  are  no  easy  solutions  to  problems 
;)f  delinquency. 

Under  this  comprehensive  national 
•jTO^Vum  we  v.-ill  seek  to  improve  our 
agencies  at  all  levels  of  government  to 
prevent,  treat,  and  control  juvenile  de- 
linquency. It  will  promote  an  active 
working  partnership  among  all  youth- 
serving  agencies  and  institutions — both 
public  and  private. 

The  legislation  will  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  community  agencies  in  two 
major  areas:  First,  to  help  youth  to  en- 
gage in  meaningful  roles  in  our  society 
so  that  they  do  not  become  a  burden  on 
society;  and  second,  to  insure  that  youth 
already  in  trouble  aie  successfully  rein- 
tegrated Into  commun'ty  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  is  now  for  af- 
firmative action. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  members  of  the 
committee  know,  under  the  leadership  of 
t'.ie  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  PERKINS  1.  we  have  delegated 
the  various  powers  of  the  committee 
through  the  subcommittees. 

The  gentleman  who  has  worked  so 
hard  and  so  diligently  on  our  ^ide  of  the 
9  isle,  the  ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
committee handling  th<s  legislation,  is 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
BROOKl.   He   is   very   familiar  with   the 


problems  involved  here  and  I  yield  the 
balance  of  the  time  on  our  side  to  be 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Asherook], 

Mr.    ASHBROOK.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require, 
Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  think  the  Committee 
would  be  interested,  as  I  am,  in  some 
information  from  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  or  from  any  other  knowledgeable 
Member  as  to  what  has  happened  with 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Of- 
fenses Control  Act  of  1961  for  which  I 
understand  $47  million  was  actually  ex- 
pended. It  was  a  5-year  program  and  ap- 
parently it  has  been  permitted  to  expire. 
Now  with  that  kind  of  money  and  with 
that  length  of  time.  I  would  think  there 
would  be  some  definite  recommendations 
and  some  definite  conclusions  as  to  how 
we  should  spend  some  money  to  help  the 
juveniles. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentlemen  in  the  well 
could  inform  me  as  to  what  has  hap- 
pened with  that  Commission? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  certainly  could  in- 
form the  gentleman,  or  endeavor  to  in- 
form him.  as  to  precisely  what  has  hap- 
pened because  the  bill  we  have  is  based 
on  our  experience  under  that  program 
which  I  am  frank  to  say,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  did,  we  are  not  over- 
ly proud. 

I  think  what  we  gain  there,  I  wovild 
.say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
was  an  awareness  that  demonstration 
projects  are  not  going  to  v.ork.  Plan- 
ning programs  sometimes  have  far  too 
much  money  expended  en  them.  That  is 
why  we  have  taken  the  approach  of  a 
community  action  program  as  against 
demonstration  projects  and  planning 
grants  that  were  the  main  thrust  of  the 
original  juvenile  delinquency  program. 
I  d'd  not  support  that  program  for  pre- 
ci.:ely  those  reasons. 

The  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
this  bill  for  the  most  part,  in  my  opinion, 
reflect  what  the  committee  has  gained 
in  the  way  of  knowledge  from  the  ex- 
perience of  that  bill. 

Some  Members  might  di.-agree  with 
me.  but  at  least  that  is  one  reason  why  I 
support  this  propo.sal.  and  if  tlie  gentle- 
man will  allow  me  to  proceed,  I  v.ill  tell 
him  why  I  think  this  will  be  a  better 
bill. 
Mr.  CAHILL,  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  ASHBROOK,  :'Ir.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  suop.ort  of  H.R,  12120,  t!ie  Juvenile 
Dtlno.uency  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  196*7,  which  I  have  cosponsored. 

Before  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
legislation,  however.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
Hoase  that  this  bill  has  had  ample  and 
detailed  consideration  in  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  As  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  General  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  which  handled 
the  biU.  I  was  pleased  by  the  independ- 
ent v-h  we  did  in  reworking  the  original 
adirinistration  proposal.  A  great  deal  of 
credit  is  due  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, our  coileasue  Roman  Pucinski.  for 
takiUE:  th-s  sort  of  approach  to  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  The  result  is 
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that  the  bill  now  before  the  House  repre- 
sents the  best  thinking  of  all  our  sub- 
committee members  concerning  the  most 
effective  way  of  helping  States  and  com- 
munities to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
juvenile  crime. 

This  is  not  a  bill  sent  over  from  the 
White  House  and  passed  along  from  our 
committee  without  change.  Nor  is  this 
bill  a  continuation  of  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Offenses  Control 
Act  of  1961.  It  charts  a  new  direction. 

The  1961  act,  which  finally  expired  on 
June  30  of  this  yeai'.  was,  in  my  opinion. 
a  failm-e  in  most  respects.  Under  its  pro- 
visions, millioriS  of  dollars  were  more  or 
less  squandered  on  '■commimity  action" 
type  projects  and  so-called  research  or 
demonstration  projects  with  little  tangi- 
ble results.  We  were  determined  to  avoid 
ihis  type  of  operation  in  the  new  legis- 
lation. The  emphasis  of  this  legislation 
is  therefore  on  action  programs  in  the 
fields  of  prevention  and  rehabilitation 
which  involve  public  and  private  agen- 
cies in  a  coordinated  effort. 

The  bill  makes  no  provision  for  plan- 
ning fund.'^,  because  we  feel  that  too 
much  has  been  spent  on  endless  planning 
and  too  Uttle  on  practical  action,  and 
because  we  were  convinced  that  planning 
is  a  function  that  can  be  supported  at 
the  local  level.  The  bill  would  severely 
limit  funds  for  research  projects  to  a 
maximum  of  S2  million,  in  keeping  with 
this  general  philosophy.  The  bill,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  committee  report,  contem- 
plates that  the  Secretary  will  restrict  re- 
search funds  to  the  most  promising  pro- 
posals in  fields  in  which  research  is  most 
needed. 

H.R.  12120  also  departs  from  admin- 
istration piiilosophy  by  expressly  provid- 
ing that  tiiese  limited  funds  shall  be 
used  only  to  the  extent  tnat  funds  are 
not  available  from  other  sources.  The 
subcommittee  had  no  desire  to  replace 
public  and  private  funds  with  Federal 
fimds,  or  to  continue  to  support  activi- 
ties once  local  funds  have  become 
available. 

In  short,  the  thrust  of  this  legislation 
is  to  provide  aid — to  the  extent  only  that 
it  is  required — to  communities  which  are 
prepared  to  mobilize  their  resources  in 
a  coordinated  approach  to  the  problem 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  bill  also  re- 
quires that  State  and  local  public  of- 
ficials be  fully  informed  of  proposed 
grants  and  that  their  evaluation  of  all 
such  proposals  be  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary. This  provision  is  necessary  to  as- 
sure reasonable  coordination  of  efforts 
on  the  State  level  and  to  prevent  can- 
flicts  with  responsible  local  officials. 

These  are  the  legislative  safeguards 
we  have  provided  against  a  possible  waste 
of  Federal  funds  and  against  the  sort  of 
community  strife  and  federally  funded 
cor.fusion  which  has  come  to  characterize 
the  so-called  war  on  poverty. 

In  order  to  assure  ourselves  that  these 
safeguards  will  work,  we  have  author- 
ized the  program  for  only  1  year,  with 
a  new  authorization  required  for  fund- 
ing beyond  June  30.  1968,  The  $25  million 
authorized  for  this  year  is  within  the 
President's  budget. 

Crime  is  a  .serious  national  problem. 
It  is  a  problem  which  is  increasing  many 


times  faster  than  population  growth,  and 
one  which  has  reached  ugly  and  fright- 
ening dimensions  in  many  communities. 
Most  disturbing  of  all  the  statistics,  at 
least  to  me,  is  the  steady  rise  in  juvenile 
offenses.  These  portend  a  wave  of  law- 
lessness beyond  anything  we  have  yet 
experienced,  as  tiiis  age  group  is  an  in- 
creasingly large  segment  of  our  total 
population. 

Our  experience  with  rehabilitation  ef- 
forts, moreover,  is  not  encom-aging,  be- 
cause the  best  evidence  that  a  youth  will 
be  brought  before  a  juvenile  court  in  the 
future  is  that  he  has  been  there  in  the 
past.  With  over  600,000  juveniles  brought 
before  a  cou:  t  for  nontraflic  offen.ses 
each  year,  we  must  find  effective  ways 
of  reversing  the  pattern. 

Quite  aside  from  successful  rehabili- 
tation, howe\er,  we  must  begin  to  reverse 
the  trend  of  ever  mounting  offenses  by 
young  people.  Even  with  far  more  ef- 
fective rehabilitative  programs,  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  well  worth  a  pound  of 
cm-e.  Although  I,  for  one,  believe  that  a 
part  of  the  probleni  of  crime  is  related 
to  lax  law  enforcement  mandated  in  re- 
cent years  by  the  courts,  tiiemselves,  I 
have  not  lost  sight  of  the  truth  that  the 
best  law  enforcement  known  is  law  ob- 
servance. 

This  bill  provides  no  panaceas.  We  are 
not  touting  it  as  the  answer  to  juvenile 
crime.  Those  of  us  who  have  worked  on 
it  and  sponsored  it  do  feel,  however,  that 
if  effective  ansv.eis  are  to  be  foimd,  they 
must  be  found  at  the  commimity  level. 
The  piu-pose  oi  the  legislation,  therefore, 
is  to  encourage  communities  to  develop 
and  coordinate  public  and  private  re- 
sources for  solving  these  problems,  and 
to  relate  these  to  the  resources  available 
on  a  statewide  basis.  We  believe  that  ev- 
ery community  should  enlist  its  police, 
its  courts,  its  schools,  andjts  many  so- 
cial agencies  and  religious  institutions 
in  joint  efforts  to  eliminate  juvenile  de- 
linquency. We  fa\or  this  legislation  as  a 
contribution  toward  that  kind  of  devel- 
opment. 

I  urge  enactment  of  H.R.  12120. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield," 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Might  I  ask  my  friend 
from  Ohio  exactly  what  tliis  language 
means.  It  states: 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1967,  to  assist  courts,  correctional  sys- 
tems, and  community  agencies  to  increase 
tVielr  capability  to  prevent,  treat,  and  con- 
trol Juvenile  delinquency — 

Et  cetera,  et  cetera.  Then  it  goes  on  to 
state: 

Following  the  hearings  in  which  both  pub- 
lic and  private  witnes-ses  were  uniform  In 
their  insistence  that  legislation  should  be 
enacted  and  with  respect  to  the  urgent  need 
for  Federal  assistance  to  the  St.ttes  and  lo- 
cal communities — 

Up  until  the  time  these  witnesses  were 
called  before  the  committee,  how  much 
record  was  there  that  these  local  agen- 
cies and  the  officials  in  the  various  com- 
munities charged  with  this  responsibility 
indicated  there  was  an  "urgent  need"  for 
Federal  assistance  in  these  areas? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  to  the 


gentleman  we  have  been  hearing  that 
in  increasing  voice  for  the  last  7  years 
whicli  I  have  served  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  know  of  no  local  com- 
munity in  my  district — maybe  it  is 
unique  to  the  other  434 — that  in  recent 
years  has  indicated  that  there  was  an 
urgent  need  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  perform  a  responsibility 
that  is  basic  in  tiie  communities  in  local 
law  enforcement  agencies.  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning the  program.  I  am  merely  trying 
to  determine  at  what  point  there  has 
been  demand  for  urgent  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

Did  it  develop  in  these  areas  prior  to 
the  time  witnesses  were  summoned  be- 
fore the  committee  and  so  testified? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  say  that  the  urgent  demand  prob- 
ably became  evidenced  about  the  same 
time  the  Congress  also  started  hearing 
of  the  need  for  the  safe  streets  bill  and 
the  general  emphasis  o\\  crime  I  sup- 
pose some  of  it  came  after  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Report  on  the  Problems  of 
Crime  and  Delinquency. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  That  is  my  suspicion.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  substantial  evidence,  and. 
speaking  for  Ohio.  I  have  heard  from  as 
many  as  20  different  communities  in 
Ohio,  and  we  have  heard  from  some  In 
Illinois.  I  am  sure.  I  think  undoubtedly 
there  is  a  need  for  this  bill. 

I  would  say  further,  while  we  hud  gen- 
eral agreement  on  the  bill,  we  had  two 
basic  areas — and  we  might  as  well  be 
honest  about  it — where  there  was  some 
difference  of  opinion.  We  had  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  One  was  on  the  whole 
concept  of  block  grants,  which  was  dis- 
cussed. It  did  not  meet  with  what  I  would 
call  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
committee. There  was  merely  a  feeling 
that  this  was  not  a  proper  approach  to 
the  program.  There  was  no  feeling  block 
grants  would  work  adversely.  The  feel- 
ing was,  because  there  was  only  $25  mil- 
hon  allotted  to  the  program  to  be  divided 
up  among  the  50  States,  that  it  would 
make  an  emphasis  be  placed  on  planning 
and  administrative  costs  and  bureauc- 
racy— something  we  were  trj-ing  to  get 
away  from — and  probably  make  it  less 
workable  than  more  workable.  That  was 
not  an  ironclad  decision  but  was  one  of 
the  reasons  it  was  rejected. 

We  also  got  some  evidence  there  were 
some  States  without  rehabilitative  and 
preventive  programs,  and  that  the  pro- 
gram would  be  frustrated  in  that  the 
programs  would  have  to  be  submitted. 
The  Secretar>',  on  the  other  hand,  could 
go  to  those  areas  where  tirere  are  re- 
habilitative and  preventive  programs  de- 
veloped and  further  the  program  under 
the  bill,  rather  than  use  the  block  grant 
approach. 

So  I  point  this  out  to  tell  the  Members 
of  this  body  it  was  considered.  There 
was  no  hostility  to  block  grants.  It  was 
just  the  thinking  of  our  committee  that 
this  would  be  better  the  way  it  is  set  up, 
I  have  generally  supported  them  and 
have  no  strong  objection  to  their  in- 
clusion in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  comment  of 
the  Kentleman  about  the  consideration  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  block  grant  ap- 
proach. I  would  like  to  ask  whether 
there  was  any  consideration  also  of  an 
equitable  distribution  arrangement.  The 
reason  I  ask  the  question  is  this:  An 
overwhelminc  number  of  Members  of 
this  body  in  the  first  days  of  August,  in 
the  discussion  of  another  bill,  felt  It 
Important  to  provide  a  formula  for  equi- 
table distribution.  I  think  it  was  because 
of  concern  that  we  were  placing  too 
much  discretion  in  the  hands  of  a  Fed- 
eral ofncial,  and  he  might  be  inclined 
to  support  one  pait  of  the  country  over 
another,  or  give  too  much  to  one  State. 
Was  there  any  consideration  grlven  to 
assure  a  reasonably  equitable  distribu- 
tion throughout  our  50  States? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota that  we  gave  this  matter  con- 
sideration, and  the  device  we  decided 
upon  was  to  endeavor  to  tie  down  com- 
pletely, as  on  pages  5  and  6,  the  consid- 
eration for  determination  of  allocation 
of  the  funds  and  the  uses  to  which  the 
funds  would  be  put.  This  was  done  on 
the  theory  that  this  would  mean  there 
would  be  only  good  projects,  valid  proj- 
ects, and  none  of  the  makeshift  projects. 
We  went  so  far  as  to  try  to  make  sure 
under  this  program  that  no  fly-by-night 
outfit  could  come  in.  The  gentleman  will 
notice  in  the  last  section  on  page  15, 
we  wrote  in  the  stipulation  that  in  the 
case  of  private  nonprofit  agencies,  the 
agency  or  institution  had  to  be  In  exist- 
ence for  2  ytars. 

Through  that  approach  we  tried  to 
make  sure  all  money  to  be  allocated 
under  this  program  would  have  to  go  to 
hitfh  priority  projects  in  which  a  great 
amount  of  community  effort  has  been 
given.  They  will  not  be  able,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  just  disburse  the^e  funds  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Mr.  M.ACGREGOR.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further  for  a  ques- 
tion on  another  subject? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Certainly.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  M.^cGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
was  pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman  say 
the  subcommittee  did  not  simply  take 
the  administration  bill. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  was  totally  re- 
written. 

Mr.  M.\cGREGOR.  I  was  pleased  to 
hear  that  this  was  completely  dug  into, 
and  it  is  a  subcommittee  bill. 

However.  I  find  myself  troubled  by 
the  language  on  page  3.  lines  24  and  25. 
which  include  the  phi-ase  "is  accom- 
panied by  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,"  and  on  pase  5,  lines  5  and  6 
by  the  plirase,  "the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider, among  other  relevant  factors."  and 
by  the  phrase  on  paae  8.  lines  11  and  12. 
by  the  words,  "or  is  accompanied  by  as- 
sui-ances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary." 
And  on  page  9.  lines  5  and  6:  "the  Sec- 
i-etar>-  shall  consider,  among  other  rele- 
vant factors  in  the  State  or  community." 
It  seems  to  me,  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
regard  as  a  legislator  and  not  as  a  rub- 


berstamp  for  anyone,  that  the  language 
of  this  bill  in  the  places  cited  gives  a 
great  deal  of  discretionary  authority  to 
appointed  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  without  suf- 
ficient legislative  guidelines. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  gentleman's 
comment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  was  certainly  our 
thinking,  in  the  consideration  of  what 
we  set  out  on  page  5  and  on  the  use  of 
fluids  on  page  6,  that  we  set  down  as  a 
matter  of  congressional  intent  those 
guidelines  which  will  be  the  most  rele- 
vant. I  agree  with  the  gentleman  when 
he  refers  to  "among  other  relevant  fac- 
tors." 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  What  are  the  "oth- 
er relevant  factors,"  since  various  factors 
have  been  enumerated?  I  congratulate 
the  committee  on  the  specific  enumera- 
tions on  page  9.  but  what  is  the  neces- 
sity for  the  "other  relevant  factors"?  We 
do  not  know  what  they  would  be. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  assume  that 
one  of  the  other  relevant  factors  would 
be  the  precise  thing  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman referred.  If  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota had  enough  programs  to  justify 
spending  the  whole  S25  million.  I  would 
assume  that  the  Secretary  would  not 
grant  all  of  this  money  to  Minnesota, 
because  one  of  the  relevant  factors 
would  be  that  .some  of  it  should  be  spent 
in  the  other  49  States. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Then  the  gentle- 
man is  in  favor  of  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion formula. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  If  such  can  be 
pinned  down.  I  would  be. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  The  gentleman 
says  that  the  bill  would  authorize  merely 
S25  million  for  1968.  What  did  the 
hearings  disclose  as  to  what  was  en- 
visioned for  the  future  years?  I  know 
that  it  is  said.  "We  will  talk  about  that 
in  the  future."  but  the  hearings  must 
have  indicated  what  the  administration 
has  in  mind  In  the  future.  Is  the  $25 
million  going  to  mushroom  Into  a  billion 
dollars? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  the  1- 
year  authorization  was  a  concession  from 
the  majority  to  the  minority.  I  and  other 
members  insisted  on  the  1-year  feature. 
We  were  not  in  any  way  Impressed  by  the 
1961  act  and  the  work  it  accomplished. 

We  feel  this  is  a  necessary  program. 
We  feel  that  the  Secretary,  1  year  from 
now.  should  be  able  to  come  in  and 
show  that  something  tangible  has  been 
done.  In  other  words,  we  are  saying.  "If 
you  do  not  do  a  better  job  this  year  than 
in  the  last  7  years,  that  might  be  the 
end  of  the  program." 

I  hop>e  to  be  around  next  year.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  will  be. 
If  the  program  is  not  an  effective  one,  I 
would  assimne  that  they  would  get  noth- 
ing next  year. 

That  was  why  there  was  a  concession 
from  the  majority  to  the  minority,  to 
make  it  a  1-year  program.  Quite  frank- 
ly, they  preferred  to  have  a  2-  or  3-year 
program. 


We  all  agreed  it  would  be  better,  par- 
ticularly in  the  light  of  the  lack  of  any 
real  tangible  results  in  the  past  6  years, 
to  compromise  that.  The  feelings  varied 
from  my  extreme  criticism  of  the  1961 
act  to  the  less  extreme  criticism  that 
would  come  from  the  other  side. 

One  year  from  now  we  will  see.  If  this 
bill  becomes  law,  whether  or  not  this 
program  is  working.  I  v.-ould  assume  at 
that  time  we  could  ourselves  make  an 
independent  judgment. 

As  for  the  money,  there  has  been  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  a  tangible  figure  set  out 
as  to  what  would  be  the  target  for  1969 
or  1970. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Would  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  me  that  if  the  $25  mil- 
lion should  become  greatly  enlarged  in 
the  future,  if  a  year  from  now  they  should 
come  in  to  show  .some  progre.ss  and  per- 
-suade  the  committee  that  instead  of  hav- 
ing S25  million  they  should  have  S500 
million,  or  some  such  figure,  at  that 
time  we  ought  to  consider  block  grants 
to  the  States  and  an  apportionment 
foi-mula? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  As  I  s?id  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  one  of  the 
original  reasons  the  concept  of  block 
grants  was  not  seriou^;ly  considered  by 
either  the  majority  or  the  minority  of 
our  committee  was  the  fact  that  we  were 
dealing  only  with  $25  million. 

I  suppose  what  the  gentleman  says  is 
correct.  If  it  were  a  case  of  $500  million, 
I  would  have  been  more  insistent  on  the 
concept  of  block  grants. 

One  can  argue,  and  I  would  not  take 
issue  with  it.  that  there  ought  to  be 
block  grants  on  anything.  To  our  think- 
ing. $25  million  was  not  .such  a  great 
amount  of  Federal  expenditure  that  we 
ought  to  tie  it  down  as  closely  as  we  did 
on  the  safe  streets  bill. 

If  we  had  $500  million.  I  would  prob- 
ably be  a  strong  proponent  of  a  block- 
grant  program. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  in  1361,  as  was  the 
gentleman,  when  the  original  bill  was 
passed.  My  memory  is  that  we  completely 
rewrote  the  legislation  which  the  ad- 
ministration sent  up. 

We  decided  instead  of  spending  the 
money  for  planning  that  it  should  be 
spent  for  demonstration  projects.  The 
trouble  was  that  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Hackett  was  in  charge  of  the 
program  and  proceeded  to  spend  the 
money  for  planning  even  though  that 
was  not  what  the  legislation  provided. 
It  got  so  bad  that  2  years  later  I  was 
one  of  those  who  objected  when  the  ap- 
propriation was  considered  on  the  floor 
because  I  thought  it  was  not  being  spent 
as  required. 

As  I  understand  it.  to  this  day  they 
have  never  made  a  report  on  one  of  those 
demonstration  projects,  which  was  the 
purpose  of  the  bill.  I  am  impressed  with 
the  gentleman's  statement  here  saying 
that  it  has  been  completely  rewritten 
and  we  now  will  have  some  language  in 
this  bill  which  provides  guidelines  and 
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provides  assurances  that  it  will  be  spent 
in  ways  that  will  not  merely  supplant 
some  local  funds  and  local  effort.  If  it 
remains  that  way  maybe  we  will  get 
something  out  of  this  bill. 

However.  I  am  concerned  with  the  idea 
now  that  there  will  be  an  ai^iendment 
offered  that  will  in  effect  let  ^ach  State 
determine  how  they  are  going  to  spend 
this  money.  It  seems  to  me  this  would 
gut  the  bill  and  we  would  be  right  back 
where  we  were  originally?  What  assur- 
ances would  we  have  that  it  would  be 
spent  under  the  guidelines  which  are  set 
up  in  this  legislation  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  that  the 
only  assurance  we  would  have,  going 
back  to  the  debate  in  early  August,  would 
be  the  assurance  that  a  comprehensive 
program  would  have  to  be  developed  by 
the  States  before  it  is  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  It  will  po.ssibly  eliminate  some 
of  the  fluids  concerned,  because  the  Sec- 
retary will  not  necessarily  have  to  give 
a  grant  if  there  was  not  a  comprehensive 
program.  That  would  certainly  give  us 
something. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Would  we  not  be 
assured  of  a  lot  belter  working  program 
under  this  rewritten  bill  than  it  would  be 
with  this  amendment? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  In  my  opinion,  we 
would  at  this  particular  time.  But.  of 
coui-se.  we  are  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
House.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  re- 
jected it  originally.  It  was  not  because  of 
hostility  to  the  concept  but  because 
luider  this  proposal  it  would  not  seem 
too  workable. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  So  much  for  the 
matter  of  block  grants.  I  would  say  a 
second  area  where  there  may  be  some 
concern  is  on  page  10,  section  131,  where 
it  is  particularly  provided  for  an  evalua- 
tion by  the  Governor  rather  than  a  veto. 
These  are  the  only  two  areas,  in  my 
opinion,  where  we  will  have  some  ques- 
tion raised  on  our  side.  I  would  say  on 
the  whole  I  believe  this  Is  a  very  note- 
worthy approach  to  the  problem  and  a 
very  great  stride  has  been  taken  in  trying 
to  deal  with  600,000  juveniles  who  are 
brought  to  court  each  year  for  nontrafBc 
offenses. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
or  two  questions  of  the  gentleman. 

I  raised  four  children  and  worked  with 
Scouts  and  have  been  working  with 
young  people  all  my  life.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  we  are  stepping  into 
a  field  here  appropriating  $25  million 
and  we  are  saying  that  we  have  some 
600.000  juveniles  that  the  parents  cannot 
control.  What  is  the  role  of  the  parent  in 
seeing  to  it  that,  the  child  of  10  to  17 
obeys  the  laws,  and  how  are  we  going 
to  take  a  census  and  determine  which 
ones  are  potential  juvenile  delinquents? 
This  is  what  bothers  me, 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Well.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  there  is  nothing  In 
this  bill— and  I  have  been  a  severe  critic 


over  the  years — for  psychological  testing. 
There  is  no  testing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  testimony  clearly 
shows  that  there  are  600,000  young  peo- 
ple who  need  this  type  of  assistance, 
whether  it  comes  from  State,  community, 
or  the  Federal  Government  and  that 
question  is  really  not  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  me. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  my  ques- 
tion, though,  is  to  this  effect;  If  we  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  $25  million  to 
start  a  program  like  tiiis,  are  the  parents 
of  these  25,000  potential  juveniles,  likely 
to  say  that  the  problem  has  been  taken 
out  of  their  own  hands  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  going  to  take  this 
over? 

It  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  a  definite 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  a  parent  to 
see  that  a  child  obeys  the  law  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  mere  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  not  relieve  those  par- 
ents of  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  that  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  concern 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
parents  becoming  released  from  their  re- 
spective responsibilities.  I  can  well  recall 
that  when  I  was  a  boy  there  was  In  ex- 
istence the  juvenile  court,  but  that  fact 
did  not  relieve  my  parents  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  maintaining  their  guidance 
over  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  through 
the  adoption  of  this  legislation  we  would 
have  another  program  is  not  going  to  re- 
lieve the  parents  of  their  respective  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  does  not  the 
gentleman  think  that  actually  the  real 
thrust  in  handling  the  problem  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  is  to  say  that  we  should 
amend  the  child  labor  laws  in  order  to 
permit  a  child  to  work  until  he  attains 
his  majority,  in  order  to  see  that  he  is  not 
out  committing  crimes  toward  which  this 
bill  is  directed? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  raises  questions  with  reference 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  Our  sys- 
tem of  child  labor  laws  are  well  estab- 
lished. I  remember  when  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Education  and  Labor,  ap- 
peared before  our  committee.  I  shall 
never  forget  one  of  the  statements  he 
made,  in  1961  when  I  was  a  fre.shman 
Congressman.  He  said,  among  other 
things,  that  he  did  certain  work  when  a 
boy  which  would  now  be  outlawed  by  our 
labor  laws  but  that  in  his  opinion  they 
did  not  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  him 
Perhaps  this  is  a  part  of  the  problem. 
But  I  do  not  say  that  is  especially  to  be 
considered  in  this  bill.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  a  situation  after  the  fact.  One 
may  discuss  sociological  and  psychologi- 
cal factors  which  may  apply  to  these 
600.000  juveniles,  but  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  we  are  not  trying  to 
solve  all  of  the  social  ills  of  the  juveniles. 
If  the  parents  and  society  as  well  as 
everyone  else  will  recognize  the  problem, 
we  will  not  need  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  by  the  tak- 


ing of  a  census  to  see  who  is  a  potential 
juvenile,  this  is  the  effect. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  With  reference  to  the 
question  raised  as  to  parents,  one  of  the 
main  purposes  of  this  legislation  is  to 
strengthen  our  juvenile  court  system  in 
the  local  communities.  Many,  many  local 
communities  have  laws  dealing  with  the 
delinquency  of  a  youngster.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  communities  do  not  have 
the  facilities  with  which  to  enforce  its 
laws.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  go  a  long  way  toward  correcting 
this  situation  and  in  dealing  with  the 
parent  as  well  as  the  youngster  himself. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois 1  Mr.  PUCINSKI  ]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
August  1,  1967,  the  General  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  reported  unanimously 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1967.  with  amendments. 
In  turn,  on  August  8.  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  passed 
upon  the  bill  favorably,  with  amend- 
ments, and  by  unanimous  vote  ordered  it 
reported  to  the  House. 

Here.  I  would  like  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  the  committee  hearings  are 
available  at  the  committee  table,  and 
also  say  that  those  who  would  be  inter- 
ested in  sending  copies  of  the  hearings 
to  interested  parties  in  their  districts, 
additional  copies  are  available  in  the 
subcommittee  office— extension  4368. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  you  will  note 
from  the  cosponsors  of  H.R.  12120  that 
there  is  broad,  nonpartisan  support  of 
this  legislation  in  our  committee — in 
fact,  our  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashb.sook], 
.seconded  the  motion  to  report  the  bill 
unanimously  from  our  subcommittee. 

I  know  that  the  demands  upon  the 
Congress  and  our  Government  to  support 
worthwhile  programs  in  a  variety  of  fields 
is  increasing,  and  the  choices  become 
even  more  difficult  each  day.  But  there 
are  some  measu:  es  made  compelling  by 
their  very  nature  and  others  made  crucial 
by  the  times.  The  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1967,  I  am 
convinced,  meets  both  of  these  criteria. 

The  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency 
continues  to  stir  the  conscience  of 
America. 

A  recent  and  certainly  mo.«t  compre- 
hensive report  on  juvenile  delinquency — 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  and  which  has  also  been  trans- 
mitted to  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— sives  us  cause  for  alarming 
concern.  In  1966.  youths  between  11  and 
17,  comprising  13  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, were  convicted  of  50  percent  of  all 
burglaries,  larcenies  and  car  thefts. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting]  Fifty-five  Members  are 
present,  not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
low-lng  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  2761 
Glbbor.3  Murphy.  N  Y 

Green.  Pa  O  Konskl 

Hidpern  Otunger 

Haiisen,  Idaho    Rarlck 


Abbltt 
Adams 
Anderson,  111 
Andrews 


N  Dak 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Berry 
Brademas 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Celler 
Clausen. 

DonH 
de  la  Garza 
Dlggs 
Pei^han 
Ford. 

WUUam  D. 


Hansen,  Wash.    Rees 

Herlon^  Reuss 

Holland  Roberts 

Hosmer  Saylor 

Jones.  Ala.  Sl.'^k 

Kazen  Stephens 

Kee  Thomson,  Wis. 

Landrum  Utt 

McDonald,  Wh:uley 

Mich.  Wldnall 

Min-shall  Williams,  MIes. 

Mlze  Willis 

Moorhead  Wolff 

Morgan  Young 
Moss 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Bennett.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  12120.  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  378  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  the  quorum 
call,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PuciNSKil  was  speaking.  He  had  con- 
sumed all  but  8  minutes  of  his  time.  He 
has  8  minutes  remaining,  and  the  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

At  the  time  the  point  of  order  was 
made  I  was  advising  the  House  that  In 
1966  youths  between  the  ages  of  U  and 
17.  comprising  only  13  percent  of  the 
population,  were  convicted  of  50  percent 
of  all  the  burglaries,  larcenies,  and  car 
thefts  In  the  United  States. 

Of  all  ages,  from  cradle  to  grave,  our 
15-year-olds  are  arrested  most  fre- 
quently, and  the  rate  drops  at  every 
older  year. 

The  Children's  Bureau  estimates  that 
one  in  every  nine  youngsters  in  America 
will  be  referred  to  juvenile  court  in  con- 
nection with  a  delinquent  act  before 
their  18th  birthday. 

This  statistic  becomes  even  more  stag- 
gering when  we  reflect  that  one  in  every 
six  boys  In  this  Nation  will  be  referred  to 
juvenile  court  before  he  reaches  his  18th 
birthday. 

And,  we  must  become  even  more 
alarmed  about  juvenile  delinquency 
when  we  realize  that  there  are  more 
young  people  every  year  and  that  young 
people  have  always  had  a  higher  crime 
rate  than  adults.  The  size  of  the  younger 
age  group  is  increasing  twice  as  fast  as 
the  older  age  group.  By  1970.  more  than 
half  of  our  population  will  be  under  25 
years  of  age. 

A  recent  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice.  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society,  "  indi- 
cates that  the  single,  most  disturbing 
aspect  of  the  Nation  s  crime  problem  is 
the  deep  and  growing  involvement  of 
young  people  in  crime.  The  cost  to  the 


Nation  of  such  crime  is  estimated  to  be 

$4  billion  annually. 

In  1960,  approximately  440,000  chil- 
dren aged  10  to  17  were  referred  to  the 
couits.  In  1965,  court  referrals  of  this 
age  group  increased  to  601.000  not  in- 
cluding traffic  violations.  This  is  but  one 
index  of  the  increase  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency throughout  the  Nation,  which 
has  been  well  documented  in  the  Com- 
mission's report,  its  subsequent  "Task 
Force  Report  on  Juvenile  Delinquency," 
and  other  authoritative  studies. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  Attorney  General  said: 

While  arrests  of  adults  declined  1  percent 
In  1966.  arrests  of  juveniles  Increased  9  per- 
cent. Youths  between  11  and  17.  comprising 
13  percent  of  the  population,  were  convicted 
of  50  percent  of  all  burglaries.  larcenies,  and 
car  thefts.  Half  of  all  crime  against  property 
was  committed  by  minors. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  America's 
best  hope  for  stemming  this  rising  tide 
of  juvenile  crime  is  to  increase  our  in- 
vestment in  the  prevention  of  juvenile 
delinquency. 

The  riots  in  America's  streets,  to  a 
great  extent,  are  the  result  of  our  failing 
to  understand  what  makes  youths  way- 
ward at  an  early  age.  This  bill  provides 
funds  to  help  local  communities  develop 
diagnostic,  rehabilitative,  and  preventive 
services  to  help  detect  antisocial  behavior 
and  to  meet  the  problem  while  these 
youngsters  are  still  in  their  early  years. 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  delin- 
quent tendencies  manifest  themselves  in 
serious  criminal  acts.  The  cost  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  to  the  Nation's  economy 
is  staggering.  As  I  stated  previously,  it 
runs  more  than  S4  billion  a  year,  and  the 
average  cost  per  year  of  maintaining  a 
youngster  in  a  public  training  school  or 
correctional  institution  is  over  $3,000. 
This  is  more  than  triple  the  per  capita 
cost  for  a  year  at  any  one  of  our  best 
schools. 

And  to  the  actual  cost  of  arresting, 
adjudicating  and  rehabilitating  juve- 
niles, you  must  add  the  cost  to  the  Na- 
tion in  terms  of  wasted  resources  when 
young  lives  become  deeply  involved  in 
crime.  I  fully  concur  with  the  Crime 
Commission's  statement  that: 

It  is  simply  more  critical  that  young  people 
be  kept  from  crime  for  they  are  the  Nation's 
future  and  their  conduct  will  affect  society 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

I  believe  that  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
Report  underlines  and  magnifies  the  rea- 
sons why  we  must  concentrate  every 
possible  effort  to  break  the  crime  cycle 
at  the  earliest  possible  age: 

Youth  is  responsible  for  a  substantial  and 
disproportionate  part  of  the  national  crime 
problem.  Arrest  statistics  can  give  us  only 
a  rough  picture — probably  somewhat  exag- 
gerated since  it  is  likely  that  Juveniles  are 
more  easily  apprehended  than  adults.  In 
addition,  it  may  be  that  juveniles  act  in 
groups  more  often  than  adults  when  commit- 
ting crimes,  thus  producing  numbers  of  ju- 
venile arrests  out  of  proportion  with  numbers 
of  crimes  committed.  But  even  with  these 
qualifications,  the  figures  are  striking.  FBI 
figures  reveal  that  of  all  persons  arrested  in 
1965  (not  counting  traffic  offenders)  about 
30  p>ercent  were  under  21  years  of  age,  and 
about  20  percent  were  under  18  years  of 
age.    Arrest    rates    are    highest    for    persons 


aged  15  through  17.  next  highest  for  those 
aged  18  through  20.  dropping  off  quite  direct- 
ly with  Increases  In  age.  as  table  1  indi- 
cates. 

The  picture  looks  even  worse  if  attenilon  is 
directed  to  certain  relatively  serious  property 
crimes — burglary,  larceny,  and  motor  vehicle 
theft.  The  ll'-  to  17-year-old  age  group,  repre- 
senting 13  2  percent  o:  the  population,  was 
responsible  for  half  of  the  arrests  for  these 
offenses  in  1965  (table  2i.  Table  1  shows  that 
the  arrest  rates  for  these  offenses  are  much 
higher  for  the  15-  to  17-year  olds  than  for  any 
other  age  group  in  the  papulation.  But  not 
all  of  the  acts  included  within  these  cate- 
groes  are  equally  serious.  Larceny  include.^ 
thefts  of  less  than  $50.  and  most  motor  ve- 
hicle thefts  are  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
temporary  transjjortaticn  and  do  not  Involve 
permanent  loss  of  the  vehicle.  Moreover,  al- 
though Juveniles  account  for  more  than  their 
share  of  arrests  for  many  serious  crimes, 
these  arrests  are  a  small  part  of  all  juvenile 
arrests.  Juveniles  are  most  frequently  ar- 
rested or  referred  to  court  for  petty  larceny, 
fighting,  disorderly  conduct,  liquor-related 
offenses,  and  conduct  not  in  violation  of  the 
criminal  law  such  as  curfew  violations,  tru- 
ancy, incorrigibility,  or  running  away  from 
home. 

It  is  an  older  age  group — beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  almost  all  juvenile  courts — that 
h.Ts  the  highest  arrest  rate  for  crimes  of 
violence.  The  18-  to  24-year-old  group,  which 
represents  only  102  percer.t  of  the  popula- 
tion, accounts  for  26.4  percent  of  the  arrests 
for  willful  homicide,  44.6  percent  of  the 
arrests  for  rape.  39.5  percent  of  the  arrests 
for  robbery,  and  26.5  percent  of  the  arrests 
for  aggravated  assault  (table  2). 

TABLE  l.-ARREST  RATES  FOR  DIFFtREM  AGEGROUPS.  1965 

IRates  per  lOO.OOC  pipuiation) 


Arrest  rates  for 
Arrest  rates  (or  rtilllul  tiomi-      Arrest  rales 
all  ottenses      cide,  lorcible      tor  larceny. 
Age  groups         (excludiiig       r3p=,  robfcery,   burglary,  motor 
traffic)  aggravated       vefilcie  theft 

assualt 


11  to  14 

3. 064. 4 

71.0 

1.292.3 

15tol7 

8. 050.  0 

;22.8 

2.467.0 

18  to  20 

7.  539. 6 

299.8 

1.452.0 

21  to  24 

6,547.2 

296.6 

833.7 

25  to  29 

5.366.9 

233.6 

506.7 

30  to  34 

5.  085.  8 

177.5 

354.4 

35  to  39 

4,987.4 

132.5 

250.4 

40  to  44 

4,675.3 

94.0 

185.4 

45  to  49 

4. 102. 0 

65.3 

131.9 

50  and  over  _. 

1.987.4 

24.2 

55.2 

Overall  rate    . 

3.  349. 9 

99.9 

461.5 

Source.  FBI,  Uniform  Crime  Reports  Section,  unpulilistied 
data.  Estimates  lor  total  US.  population. 


TABLE   2.-PERCENT    OF   ARRESTS    ACCOUNTED    FOR    BY 
DIFFERENT  AGE  GROtiPS,  1965 

(Percent  of  total] 


Persons     Persons 
11  to  17    18  to  24 


Per'-ons 

25  and 

over 
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Population „,,,—,  13.2 

Willlul  tiomicide 3.4 

Forcible  rape 19.8 

Robbery 2S.0 

Aggravated  assault 14.2 

Burglary    47.7 

Larceny  (includes  larceny  under 

J50) --.-  «.2 

Motor  veliicle  theft .  61.4 

Willful  homicide,  rape,  robbery, 

aggravated  assault ..  18.3 

Larceny  burglary,  motor  vehicle 

theft ---  50.5 


10.2 

53.5 

26.4 

65.1 

44.6 

35.6 

39.5 

31.4 

26.5 

58.7 

29.0 

19.7 

21.9 

24.3 

26.4 

11,9 

31.7 
24.7 


49.3 
21.2 


Source    FBI.  Unitorm  Crime  Reports  Section,  unpublished 
data   Estimates  for  total  U  S   population. 

Let  me  remind  those  who  might  doubt 
the  need  for  an  effective  program  to 
curb  juvenile  delinquency  that  a  survey 
released  earlier  this  year  shows  that  eight 


out  of  every  10  adult  criminals  are  back 
in  prison  within  3  years  after  they  are 
released  from  prison.  This  astounding 
recidivist  rate  can  only  be  curtailed  by 
keeping  a  criminal  out  of  crime  when  he 
is  still  young  enough  to  be  molded  to  a 
more  productive  future. 

The  task  before  us  is  formidable,  but 
we  are  not  without  knowledge  and 
experience. 

We  have  learned  from  the  many  pro- 
grams caiTied  out  under  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control 
Act  of  1961.  We  have  learned  from  both 
the  successes  and  failures  of  the  previous 
program. 

We  have  learned,  for  example,  that 
school  failure  is  a  reliable  warning  sign, 
regardless  of  income  level  or  geography. 
The  crime  rate  for  dropouts  in  one  large 
area  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  for  example, 
was  found  to  be  about  three  times  higher 
than  that  fsr  high  school  graduates. 

We  have  learned  that  for  the  large 
bulk  of  offenders,  parliculaily  the  youth- 
ful ones,  the  first  or  minor  offender,  in- 
stitutional commitments  can  cause  more 
problems  than  they  solve. 

Institutions  tend  to  isolate  offenders 
from  society,  both  physically  and  psycho- 
logically, cutting  them  off  from  schools. 
jobs,  families,  and  other  supportive  in- 
fluences and  increasing  the  probability 
that  the  label  of  criminal  will  be  indeli- 
bly impressed  upon  them. 

It  seems  to  m.e  that  the  goal  of  reinte- 
grating these  young  people  into  society 
is  likely  to  be  furthered  much  more 
readily  by  working  with  offenders  in  the 
community,  dealing  with  the  total  prob- 
lem, than  by  committing  them  to  insti- 
tutions. The  main  thrust  of  H.R.  12120  is 
to  help  States  and  local  communities  de- 
velop and  operate  comprehensive  reha- 
bilitative and  preventive  programs  which 
will  deter  young  people  from  crime  and 
to  help  keep  those  already  involved  with 
the  juvenile  justice  system  from  becom- 
ing second,  third  or  fourth  time 
repeaters. 

I  beheve  that  the  best  way  to  support 
correctional  activity  is  to  strengthen  the 
capacity  of  the  community  and  its  insti- 
tutions to  learn  to  recognize  the  warn- 
ing signals  and  work  with  these  young- 
sters in  a  coordinated  effort,  rather  than 
to  ignore  them  until  they  finally  attract 
official  attention. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  increase 
the  capability  of  the  correctional  system 
to  reintegrate  offenders  back  into  their 
communities,  both  during  and  on  com- 
pletion of  the  correctional  process. 

The  experience  of  large-scale,  commu- 
nity-based programs  set  in  force  by  the 
1961  act  has  already  had  a  profound  im- 
pact on  youth  and  the  institutions  set 
up  to  serve  them  where  such  programs 
have  been  established. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  these 
programs  is  Chicago's  Joint  Youth  De- 
velopment Committee's  corrections  pro- 
gram. This  program,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  local  citizens  advisory  commit- 
tee, provides  step-by-step  help  to  local 
troubled  youths  and  families  who  have 
become  involved  in  the  corrections 
system. 

The  project  works  toward  breaking  the 
delinquency  cycle.  Through  agreements 


worked  out  with  the  various  correctional 
agencies,  the  committee  has  brought  to- 
gether a  team  of  police  probation  offi- 
cers, parole  officers,  and  social  workers 
at  a  community  level  for  the  first  time, 
to  deal  with  the  program  on  a  coordi- 
nated basis,  and  the  results  have  proven 
the  effectiveness  of  such  a  coordinated 
effort. 

H.R.  12120  is  designed  to  help  such 
community-based  efforts  become  estab- 
lished to  carry  out  similar  programs. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  I  be- 
lieve offei-s  an  opportunity  for  a  giant 
step  forward  toward  establishing  simi- 
lar programs  throughout  the  United 
States — wherever  they  are  needed. 

Juvenile  delinquency  knows  no  bound- 
aries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  us  believe  that 
juvenile  crime  is  more  frequent  in  so- 
called  low-cultural,  poverty  areas.  But 
this  is  not  true.  The  most  staggering  in- 
crease in  juvenile  crime,  according  to 
testimony  before  our  committee,  is  oc- 
curring in  middle  and  upper  income 
suburbs  of  America,  as  well  as  in  rural 
areas. 

So  I  say  to  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
do  not  have  poverty  areas  in  their  dis- 
tricts that  this  bill  is  designed  to  help 
all  communities  of  America,  because  ju- 
venile crime  is  on  the  increase  in  all 
communities  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1961  the  House  re- 
ported and  the  Congress  later  adopted 
legislation  providing  for  programs  for 
research  and  demonstration  projects 
dealing  with  juvenile  delinquency.  This 
bill  docs  not  extend  or  amend  that  Act. 
which  expired  on  June  30,  1967.  That 
legislation  is  now  behind  us. 

What  the  American  people  want,  in 
my  judgment,  is  an  action  program  to 
fight  and  control  juvenile  crime,  and  this 
bill  provides  for  such  a  program. 

This  is  a  brick  and  mortar  bill,  as  well 
as  one  that  will  provide  skilled  personnel 
to  help  deal  effectively  with  juvenile 
crime.  The  committee  rejected  sugges- 
tions for  more  planning  and  placed  se- 
vere limitations  on  research.  There  are 
no  demonstration  programs  or  projects 
permitted  in  this  bill.  We  believe  that  the 
local  communities  of  America  know  what 
their  problems  are  and  how  to  deal  with 
them  effectively.  What  they  need  is  fi- 
nancial help  and  this  legislation  provides 
such  help. 

Also,  this  legislation  requires  close  co- 
operation between  local  communities 
and  their  State  authorities,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  duplication  of  effort. 

It  permits  upgrading  of  juvenile  courts 
which,  according  to  the  President's  Com- 
mission's report,  emphasizes  that: 

1.  The  great  hope  originally  held  for  the 
Juvenile  court  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

2.  Pour  out  of  every  five  juvenile  courts 
have  no  psychiatrist  or  psychologist  avail- 
able, and  one-third  have  no  probation  officer 
or  case  worker. 

3.  Almost  three-quarters  of  the  juvenile 
judges  devote  less  than  one  quarter  of  their 
time  to  juvenile  and  famUy  matters,  and 
judicial  hearings  often  turn  out  to  be  little 
more  than  attenuated  interviews  of  10  to  IE 
minutes  duration. 

4.  Clinical  services  to  diagnose  and  to  .\sslst 
In  devising  treatment  plans  are  the  excep- 
tion, and  even  where  they  exist,  the  waiting 


lists  are  so  long  that  their  usefulness  is  more 
theoretical  than  real. 

Some  people  have  questioned  our  de- 
cision to  eliminate  planning  from  this 
bill.  We  eliminated  plannin,?  because  it 
IS  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
there  are  ample  ether  agencies  and  pro- 
grams to  do  that  job.  We  determined 
that  funds  which  may  be  used  for  com- 
munity plans,  to  include  programs  to 
prevent  juvenile  delinquency,  are  avail- 
able from  other  programs.  So  in  my 
judgment  this  committee  has  heard  the 
testimony  and  rewritten  this  legislation 
to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  com- 
munities of  America.  I  .share  the  con- 
cern that  was  voiced  here  about  the  act 
that  was  passed  in  1961. 

I  think  a  great  deal  of  those  programs 
were  meaningless  and  did  not  accomplish 
their  intended  purpose.  This  is  why.  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  minority  we  de- 
cided that  this  bill  was  going  to  be  a 
specific  bill  to  provide  direct  help  to  the 
community. 

Communities  can  utilize  planning 
money  from  such  programs  as: 

First.  Department  of  Justice,  title  I 
of  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  authorizes  grants 
for  anticrime  planning 

Second.  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, community  action  programs. 

Third.  Department  of  Labor,  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  project,  1966 
amendments  to  the  MDTA  provide  au- 
thority to  conduct  training  programs  in 
State  and  local  correctional  in-stitutions. 
Fourth.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  model  cities  pro- 
gram. 

Neighborhood  facilities  grant  program 
authorizes  funds  to  plan  multipurpose 
community  centers  which  could  be  used 
to  prevent  delinquency;  and  the  public 
housing  program  authorizes  planning 
funds  for  overall  projects  to  include  some 
community  centers  which  could  be  used 
to  prevent  crime. 

Fifth.  HEW.  title  III,  ESEA,  author- 
izes planning  grants  for  supplemental 
services. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  that  local 
communities  should  come  up  with  their 
own  resources  for  basic  planning. 

Even  though  we  all  agree  that  the  need 
for  such  aid  to  local  communities  is 
monumental — in  fact,  one  of  our  wit- 
nesses estimated  that  75,000  beds  will  be 
needed  in  training  schools  in  coming 
years,  and  it  has  also  been  estimated  that 
Sl.l  billion  should  be  spent  in  the  next 
9  years  for  juvenile  and  adult  detention 
facilities — this  committee  has  stayed 
within  the  administration's  budget  re- 
quest of  S25  million  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
Also,  I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be 
interested  in  the  tentative  allocation  of 
the  $25  milUon  for  fiscal  1968  under  the 
bill: 

Juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and  control 
act  of  1967 — suggested  allocation  of  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1968 
Rehabilitation: 

Correctional 5.5 

Construction   -  4.5 

Preventive    services 5.5 

Training    4-5 

Research   2.0 

Technical  assistance  and  information..  2. 0 
Administration   1-0 
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Obviously,  this  very  limited  amount  in 
1968  -.vill  permit  local  communities  to 
make  only  a  modest,  and  limited  start  to- 
ward fulfilling  their  needs. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  the  hope 
of  this  committee  that  Congress  will  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  at  least  S75  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1969;  $100  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  We  also  hope  that  in  1970 
Congress  will  extend  this  entire  act  to 
provide  at  least  S150  million  a  year 
thereafter. 

I  say  this  to  esUblish  congressional 
intent  "so  that  local  communities  will 
know  and  be  able  to  plan  accordingly  and 
to  say  that  hopefully  our  Vietnam  com- 
mitments will  be  behind  us  and  that  then 
this  Government  will  be  able  to  give  local 
communities  the  massive  help  they  need 
toward  solving  the  crisis  of  juvenile  crime 
in  America 

Also,  I  might  add.  since  the  question 
has  been  raised  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  administration  has  evei-y  inten- 
tion of  requesting  and  fighting  for  the 
full  amount — $25  million— authorized  by 
this  bill.  I  call  my  colleagues  attention  to 
two  memorandums  submitted  to  the  sub- 
committee by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  response  to  our  inquiry  on  the  sub- 
ject: 

Bureau  or  the  Budget, 
Washington.  DC,  July  19.  1967. 

ME^IOR.^^■D^,•M 
Subject;  Juvenile  delinquency. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  information 
concerning  budget-iry  provision  for  Juvenile 
delinquency.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
paragr.iph  on  page  135  of  the  Budget  which 
states  that  "Legislation  will  be  proposed  to 
provide  for  a  youth  development  proeram  to 
prevent  Juvenile  delinquency  and  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  community  services  pro- 
vided for  youth."  An  allowance  for  contin- 
gencies of  S400  million  was  provided  In  the 
1968  budget  for  "unforeseen  contingencies 
and  the  possible  costs  of  programs  on  which 
definite  decisions  have  not  ye*  been  made." 
(  Page  19  of  the  Budget) . 

This  allowance  included  provision  for  the 
Administration  recommendations  on  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

Mark  W.  Alger, 
Acting  Chief.  Health  and  Welfare  Division. 


BcRE.^u  or  THE  Budget, 
Wa.thmgton.  DC  .  July  2S.  1967. 

MEMOR.\NDUM 

Subject:    Priority    of    juvenile    delinquency 
program 

In  response  to  your  further  Inqvilry  con- 
cerning provision  for  this  program  In  the 
1968  budget,  estimates  have  been  included 
in  the  allowance  for  contingencies  of  up  to 
«25  million  for  the  ftrst  year  costs  of  the 
Juvenile  delinquency  program.  This  amount 
is  consistent  with  the  authorization  sought 
in  the  bill.  The  reason  for  handling  the  esti- 
mate in  this  way  was  that  decisions  with 
respect  to  Its  details  were  no:  firmed  up  in 
time  to  be  Included  in  the  budget  In  any 
other  way. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  program  Is 
of  high  priority  to  the  Administration  and 
providing  for  it  in  this  manner  is  not  to  be 
Interpreted  as  indicating  a  lesser  degree  of 
commitment  to  the  legislation  than  to  those 
items  Included  in  detail  in  the  budget. 

M.1RK  W   Alger. 
.Acting  Chief.  Health  and  Welfare  Division. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  the  following 
fact  sheet  and  section-by-section  analy- 
sis of  the  bill: 


F.\CT  Sheet,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1967  H.R. 
12120 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1967  would  provide  assistance 
to  courts,  law  enforcement  and  correctional 
agencies  for  rehabilitative  services  for  de- 
linquent youths  and  to  public  and  private 
non-profit  agencies  for  preventive  services 
for  youths  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent. 
It  would  also  support  research  and  training 
efforts  in  the  prevention,  treatment  and  con- 
trol of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

TITLl  I 

Part  A — Rehabilitative  services 

Grants  to  any  State,  country,  municipal, 
local  or  other  public  agency — 

For  the  development  and  Improvement  of 
community  rehabilitative  services  for  delin- 
quent youths  and  youths  in  danger  of  be- 
coming delinquent: 

For  assisting  law  enforcement,  courts  and 
correctional  agencies  to  make  full  use  of  such 
services; 

For  the  development  in  communities  of 
full-  or  part-time  special  purpose  residential 
facilities. 

The  Federal  share  would  be  up  to  75%  for 
services  and  up  to  50 'c  for  meeting  the  cost 
of  construction. 

Part  B — Preventive  services 
Grants  to  any  public  or  private  non-profit 
agency  to  promote  the  use  of  community- 
based  services  and  to  assist  States  or  com- 
munities to  establish  special  preventive  serv- 
ices for  youths  In  danger  of  becoming  de- 
linquent. 

The  Federal  share  would  be  up  to  757c. 
Notification:  All  applications  for  project 
grants  must  be  submitted  to  the  Governor 
(or  his  designee)  and  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  political  units  principally  affected  and 
a  reasonable  time  afforded  such  bodies  to 
submit  their  evaluation  of  the  applications 
to  the  Secretary. 

TITLE  n 

Training 

Grants  or  contracts  for  projects  for  the 
training  of  personnel  employed  or  preparing 
for  employment  in  the  Juvenile  delinquency 
prevention  and  control  field,  In-service  train- 
ing and   traineeshipw.   Including  stipends. 

Such  grants  or  contracts  may  be  made  to 
any  Federal,  State,  local  or  other  public 
agency  and  any  public  or  noriprofit  school, 
college,  university  or  Institution.  The  Fed- 
eral share  could  be  up  to  lOO'T.  The  Secre- 
tary may  require  the  recipient  to  contribute 
money,  faculties,  or  services  for  carrying  out 
the  projects  for  which  the  grant  or  contract 
is  made. 

TITLE   in 

Research  and  technical  assistance  and 

evaluation 

Research  Projects:  Grants  to  or  contracts 
with  public  or  private  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions lor  research  into  Improved  techniques 
and  practices.  Grants  for  research  may  not 
exceed  10"^,  or  $2,000,000.  whichever  Is  the 
lesser,  of  the  annual  appropriation. 

Technical  Assistance:  Grants  or  contracts 
to  cooperate  with  and  render  technical  as- 
sistance to  State,  local  or  other  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  prevention,  treatment  and  con- 
trol of  juvenile  delinquency;  and  planning 
for  the  provision  of  such  services;  and  to 
provide  short-term  training  and  Instruction 
of  a  technical  nature. 

Information  Services:  The  Secretary  is  di- 
rected to  collect,  evaluate,  publish  and  dis- 
seminate information  and  material  relating 
to  all  matters  regarding  Juvenile  delinquency. 

The  Federal  share  for  grants  under  Title 
in  could  be  up  to  1007c. 


TITLE    IV 

General 

Appropriations:  Authorizes  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  $25,000,000  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  authorized  by  law  for 
the  next  two  fiscal  years. 

Definition  of  Private  Agency:  Under  this 
Act  a  private  agency  Is  defined  as  one  that 
has  been  In  existence  at  least  two  years  be- 
fore the  date  of  application  for  a  grant. 

Section-by-Section  An.alysis 
S^ort  title:  The  first  section  provides  that 
the  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1367." 
Findings  and  purpose:  Section  2  contains 
congressional  findings  that  delinquency 
among  youths  constitutes  a  national  prob- 
lem which  can  be  met  by  assisting  and  co- 
ordinating public  and  private  agencies  en- 
gaged m  combating  the  problem  and  In- 
creasing the  quantity  of  services  available  for 
preventing  and  combating  Juvenile  delin- 
quency as  well  as  making  such  services  more 
extensive.  It  states  the  purpose  of  the  act  as 
being  to  assist  States  and  local  communities 
to  strengthen  their  Juvenile  Justice  systems 
and  assist  communities  to  provide  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitative  services  to 
youth  who  are  delinquent  or  in  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent  and  to  provide  assist- 
ance in  the  training  of  personnel  employed 
or  preparing  for  employment  in  occupations 
Involving  the  provision  of  services  to  such 
youth  and  to  provide  technical  assistance 
and  Information  services  in  the  f-eld  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency. 

TITLE  I — REHABILITATIVE  AND  PREVriNTIVx' 

SERVICES 

Pat  A — Rehabilitative  services 
Statement  of  purpose:  Section  101  providf  s 
that  the  purposes  of  part  A  are— 

(1)  To  encourage  the  development  and 
improvement  of  State  and  community  re- 
habilitative services  for  youths,  both  those 
who  are  delinquent  and  those  who  are  In 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent; 

(2)  To  encourage  the  full  use  of  rehabili- 
tative services,  by  courts  by  correctional 
agencies,  by  law  enforcement  agencies,  and 
by  other  agencies  having  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  such  youths:  and 

(3)  To  encourage  development  In  com- 
munities of  new  designs  and  methods  of  care 
.ind  tre.itment  including  the  operation  of 
either  full-time  or  part-time,  community- 
based,  residential  facilities  where  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  services  may 
be  provided. 

Authorization  of  grants:  Section  102  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  pub- 
lic agencies  to  meet  (not  to  exceed  75  per- 
cent) the  cost  of  projects  or  programs  for 
diagnosing,  treating,  and  rehabilitating  de- 
linquent youths  and  youths  in  danger  of  be- 
coming delinquent.  Where  the  grant  is  to  be 
used  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  facilities  the  Federal  share  may  not 
exceed  50  percent. 

Applications:  Section  103  provides  that 
grants  may  be  made  upon  application  by  a 
State,  county,  municipal,  or  other  public 
agency  which  application  contains  assur- 
ances that  (1)  the  applying  agency  will  make 
reasonable  efforts  to  secure  or  provide  any 
services  which  are  necessary  for  diagnosing, 
treating,  and  rehabilitating  youths  which 
are  not  being  provided  In  the  community 
or  Inadequately  provided;  (2)  that  maximum 
use  will  be  made  in  the  program  of  other 
Federal,  Stat*,  or  local  resources  that  might 
be  available  for  the  pronsion  of  services: 
and  i3  I  in  the  event  the  funds  are  to  be  used 
for  construction,  that  financing  w.111  be  avail- 
able for  the  non-Federal  share  of  such  con- 
struction and  the  continued  operation  of 
the  facility  after  It  Is  constructed.  In  addi- 
tion, the  application  may  contain  such  other 
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information  deemed  nece.ssary  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act 
including  d)  description  of  all  the  services 
available  in  the  Slate  or  community  for  de- 
linquent youths  or  youths  in  danger  of  be- 
coming delinquent;  (2)  information  as  to 
the  method  or  methods  of  linking  the  agen- 
cies and  organizations  both  public  and  pri- 
vate to  provide  these  services;  and  (3)  in- 
formation showing  that  the  project  or  pro- 
gram is  not  inconsistent  with  any  project  or 
plan  that  might  have  been  developed  under 
any  other  act  which  is  applicable. 

Considerations  for  allocations  of  funds: 
Section  104  provides  that  In  allocating  funds 
for  grants  under  section  102,  the  Secretary 
must  consider  among  other  relevant  factors 
In  the  State  or  community  of  the  applicant 
1 1 )  the  relative  cost  and  effectiveness  of  the 
progr.un  or  project  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  part  A;  (2)  the  rate  of  Increase  in 
the  incidence  of  juvenile  offenses;  (3)  rates 
for  unemployed  among  young  people;  (4) 
the  inadequacy  of  existing  facilities  and  serv- 
ices for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part;  (5)  the  extent  to  which  proposed  proj- 
ects involve  new  or  innovative  techniques; 
and  t6i  the  extent  of  the  coordination  of 
local  and  State  services  and  programs. 

Uses  of  fwids:  Section  105  provides  that 
funds  provided  an  applicant  under  part  A 
may  be  used  for  ( 1 )  securing  or  providing 
services  for  diagnosis,  treatment,  or  reha- 
bilitation of  delinquent  youths  or  youths  in 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent  but  only  to 
the  extent  and  for  the  necessary  time  for 
the  community  to  provide  such  services  from 
other  sources;  (2)  meeting  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  special  purpose  types  of  facili- 
ties necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  part  A  such  as  combination  detention 
and  diagnostic  facilities,  halfway  houses  for 
youths  who.  because  of  special  behavioral 
problems,  have  a  high  risk  potential  of  be- 
coming delinquent  or  for  yjuths  who  have 
been  determined  to  be  delinquent  and  are 
not  ye:  ready  for  full  return  to  society;  small, 
special  purpose,  residential,  community- 
based  facilities  for  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  of  youths  and  training  schools 
for  the  rehabilitation  and  education  of  youths 
who  are  In  custody.  The  section  also  requires 
that  in  de'.eloping  plans  for  any  of  the  fa- 
cilities authorized,  due  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  excellence  of  architecture  and 
design  and  to  inclusion  of  works  of  art  (not 
representing  more  than  1  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  project) . 

The  section  also  makes  provision  for  pay- 
ing all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by 
contractors  and  subcontractors  on  construc- 
tion projects  prevailing  wages  in  the  locality 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (40 
U.S.C.  276.1-5).  The  section  also  specifies  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  re- 
spect to  such  labor  standards  the  authority 
and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  14  of  1950  and  section  2  of  the  act 
of  June  13,  1934.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276e) . 
Part  B — Preventive  services 

Statement  of  purpose:  Section  111  provides 
that  the  purpose  of  part  B  of  title  I  is  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  community-based  services 
for  the  prevention  of  delinquency  of  youths 
and  to  assist  States  or  communities  to  etsab- 
llsh  special  preventive  services  for  youths  in 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent. 

.4:/f^or!>afion  of  grants:  Section  112  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  any 
State,  community,  municipal,  or  other  local 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  meet 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  projects  or 
programs  of  special  preventive  services  for 
youths  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent. 

Applications:  Section  113  provides  for  State 
or  local  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
to  make  application  for  grants  containing  as- 
surances (1)  that  such  agency  will  make  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  secure  or  provide  any  of  the 


services  which  are  necessary  for  the  youth 
and  which  are  not  otherwise  available  in  the 
community  or  where  they  may  not  be  ade- 
quate in  the  community  to  meet  the  needs; 
(2)  that  maximum  use  be  made  under  the 
project  of  other  available  State  or  local  re- 
sources In  providing  youth  services:  {3)  that 
the  applicant  will  make  special  effort  to  as- 
sure that  the  services  provided  will  be  avail- 
able for  youths  having  serious  behavioral 
problems;  and  (4)  that  the  applicant  will 
provide  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  act. 

Considerations  for  allocation  of  funds: 
Section  114  provides  that  the  Secretary  in 
allocating  funds  shall  consider  In  addition 
to  other  relevant  factors  ( 1 )  the  relative  cost 
and  effectiveness  of  the  project  or  program 
in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  part  B;  (2  i  the 
rate  of  Increase  in  the  incidence  of  juvenile 
offenses;  (3)  rates  for  unemployment  among 
young  people;  (4)  the  inadequacy  of  existing 
facilities  and  services  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  tills  part:  (5|  the  extent  to  which 
proposed  projects  Involve  new  or  innovative 
techniques;  and  (6)  the  extent  of  the  co- 
ordination of  local  and  State  services  and 
programs. 

Use  of  funds:  Section  115  provides  that 
funds  under  this  part  may  be  used  for 
meeting  the  cost  of  securing  or  providing 
special  preventive  services  for  youths  In 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent  but  only  for 
the  period  necessary  for  the  community  to 
provide  these  services  from  other  sources. 
Special  preventive  services  may  be  provided 
by  grantees  directly  or  through  grants  to  or 
contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies  or 
organizations. 

Part  C — Miscellaneous 
Notification:  Section  131  provides  that  the 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  an  application 
for  a  grant  under  part  A  or  part  B  until  the 
Governor  of  the  State  or  other  designated 
officer  of  the  State  has  been  provided  a  copy 
of  the  application  and  has  had  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  his  evaluation  of  the  program  or 
project.  The  section  requires  that  the  Gov- 
ernor's evaluation  include  comments  on  the 
relationship  of  the  application  to  other  ap- 
plications then  pending  and  to  existing  or 
proposed  plans  in  the  State  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  or  additional  programs  for  the 
diagnosis,  treatment,  or  rehabilitation  of 
youths  who  are  delinquent  and  preventive 
services  for  those  In  danger  of  becoming  de- 
linquent. The  same  procedure  is  required 
to  enable  evaluation  by  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  political  units  principally  affected  by 
the  project. 

Consultation:  Section  132  requires  the 
Secretary  to  consult  with  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with  juvenile 
crime  and  delinquency,  Including  the  At- 
torney General,  in  making  grants  under  title 
I  of  the  bill.  In  addition,  where  the  project 
Involves  construction  of  facilities,  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  is  required. 

TITLE   U — TRAINING 

Authorisations:  Section  201  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  or  contracts  for 
the  training  of  personnel  employed  in  or  pre- 
paring for  employment  in  the  diagnoels. 
treatment,  or  rehabilitation  of  youths  who 
are  delinquent  or  in  danger  of  becoming  de- 
linquent. Such  funds  may  be  employed 
among  other  things  for  the  development  of 
cotirses  of  study  and  of  Interrelated  cunic- 
ulums  In  schools,  colleges,  and  universities, 
the  establishment  of  short-term  institutes 
for  training  at  such  Institutions,  in-servlce 
training,  and  traineeshlps  with  such  stlj>ends 
and  allowances  for  travel  and  subsistence  as 
the  Secretary  deems  to  be  necessary. 

Recipients  and  conditions  of  grants  and 
contracts:  Section  202  provides  that  such 
grants  may  be  made  to  and  such  contracts 


may  be  made  with  any  Federal.  State,  or  lo- 
cal public  agency  or  any  public  or  private, 
nonprofit  college,  school,  university,  or  In- 
stitution, or  organization.  To  the  extent  the 
Secretary  deems  It  appropriate,  he  shall  re- 
qiUre  the  recipient  of  any  such  grant  or  con- 
tract to  contribute  money,  facilities,  or  serv- 
ices for  carrying  out  the  projects  for  which 
the  grant  or  contract  is  made. 

TITLE  in — RESFARCH  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Research  projects:  Section  301  autlioiizes 
the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  public  or  private  agencies  and  organi- 
zations for  research  Into  Improved  tech- 
niques and  practices  which  the  Secretary 
deems  hold  promise  of  making  a  substantial 
contribution  toward  the  prevention  of  delin- 
quency and  the  treatment  of  youth  who  are 
delinquent  or  in  danger  of  becoming  delin- 
quent or  toward  Improvement  of  rehabilita- 
tive services  for  delinquent  youth.  Includ- 
ing techniques  and  practices  for  the  train- 
ing of  personnel.  Not  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
or  52  million,  whichever  is  the  lesser,  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Technical  assistance:  Section  302  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  render  technical  assist- 
ance to  State,  local,  or  other  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  and  institutions  In 
matters  relating  to  the  prevention  of  delin- 
quency or  treatment  of  delinquent  youths 
or  to  rehabilitative  services  for  such  youths. 
including  the  planning  for  the  provision  of 
such  services,  and  to  provide  short  term 
training  and  Instruction  of  a  technical  na- 
ture with  respect  to  such  matters.  Such 
technical  assistance  may  be  rendered,  either 
directly  or  through  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency. 

Information  services:  Section  303  directs 
the  Secretary  to  collect,  evaluate,  publish, 
and  disseminate  information  and  materials 
relating  to  research  and  programs  and  proj- 
ects conducted  under  the  act,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  prevention  or  treat- 
ment of  delinquency  and  the  provision  of 
rehabilitative  services  for  delinquent  youths, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public  and  for 
agencies,  organizations,  and  personnel  en- 
gaged in  programs  concerning  youths  who  are 
delinquent  or  in  danger  of  becoming  delin- 
quent. 

TITLE  rV GENERAL 

Payment  procedure:  Section  401  provides 
that  payments  tmdcr  any  grant  or  pursuant 
to  any  contract  may  be  made  (after  neces- 
sary adjustment  on  account  of  previously 
made  overpajTiients  or  underpayments)  In 
installments  and  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  upon  such  conditions  as  are  found 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for 
which   the  grant   or  contract  Is  made. 

Appropriations:  Section  402  authorizes, 
lor  the  purp>oses  of  making  grants  under 
title  I  and  grants  or  contracts  under  titles 
II  and  III,  the  sum  of  825  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  The  section 
further  provides  that  for  each  of  the  next 
2  fiscal  years  such  sums  may  be  appropriated 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by 
law. 

Evaluation:  Section  403  provides  that  up  to 
1  percent  of  any  appropriation  provided  pur- 
suant to  section  402  shall  be  available  for 
evaluating,  by  the  Secretary,  directly  or 
through  grants  or  contracts,  the  programs 
for  which  such  appropriation  Is  made. 

Definitions:  Section  404  defines  the  term 
"Secretary",  "construction",  "State",  "pri- 
vate nonprofit  agency",  "rehabilitative  serv- 
ices", and   "preventive  services". 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  page  10,  line  13.  they  say: 
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The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  an  appli- 
cation ror  a  grant  under  part  A  or  B  until 
a  copy  of  the  application  has  been  sub- 
mitted— 

(1 )  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  an 
offlcer  designated  by  him  or  by  SUUe  law, 
and  a  re.tsonable  opportunity  has  been  af- 
forded the  Governor  or  such  offlcer  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Secreutry  his  e.alu- 
atlon — 

My  question  is:  How  long  a  time  could 
the  Governor  hold  this  before  he  advises 
the  Secretary  of  his  evaluation? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Tiie  bill  does  not 
specifv  time,  but  if  my  memory  serves  nie 
right  in  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  I  believe 
we  provide  30  days,  and  30  days  would 
certainly  be  in  my  judgment  reasonable 
for  this  legislation,  if  I  am  correct  in 
that  assumption. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  jU5t 
boils  down  to  the  question  of  what  is 
reasonable.  I  would  think  a  period  of 
time  of  a  couple  of  weeks,  or.  in  no  in- 
stance longer  than  30  days  after  the 
Governor  receives  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  would  like  to  ask  one  further  question. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Suppose  the 
Governor  does  not  act  within  2  weeks  or 
30  days.  Would  it  then  be  incumbent  on 
the  Secretary  to  say  that  the  Governor 
has  not  acted  within  a  reasonable  time. 
and  hence  is  not  making  this  allocation 
or  would  he  not  have  to  make  that  kind 
of  finding? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  Secretary  could  go 
ahead  after  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
which  I  would  consider  30  days,  where 
the  Governor,  by  acquiescence,  falls  to 
notify  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  ques- 
tions is:  Would  it  be  obligatory  upon  the 
Secretary  to  arrive  at  a  decision  that  the 
Governor  has  had  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  in  which  to  evaluate,  and  if  he 
fails  so  to  evaluate  then  the  Secretary 
says  "Hence  I  am  doing  thus  and  so"? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  a  reasonable  time 
has  expired,  the  Secretary  has  complied 
with  the  law. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  But  does 
compliance  with  the  law  comtera- 
plate 

Mr.  PERKINS.  When  the  Governor 
falls  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  appli- 
cations for  sufflclent  time  that  his 
silence  Implies  acquiescence,  then  the 
Secretary  can  go  ahead  and  approve  or 
disapprove. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  referred  to  the  fact 
that  imder  title  I.  the  rehabilitative  and 
preventive  services,  that  grants  can  be 
made  to  public  agencies? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ullnois  has  expired. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  And  that  in  the 
instance  of  preventive  services,  part  B, 
grants  can  be  made  to  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies.  Could  the  gentleman 
define  a  public  agency  for  me,  Inasmuch 
as  section  404  on  definitions  does  not 
define  exactly  what  a  public  agency  is. 
Section  404  defines  a  "private  nonprofit 
agency",  but  nowhere  in  this  legislation 
is  there  a  definition  of  a  public  agency. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  My  judgment  would 
be  that  a  public  agency  is  so  readily 
identifiable  that  we  would  not  need  a 
definition.  But  I  certainly  would  be  will- 
ing to  accept  any  amendment  if  the 
Members  feel  we  need  some  additional 
definition. 

A  public  agency  In  my  judgment  is  any 
agency  of  the  government  at  any  level 
that  is  elected  by  the  people,  or  Is  ap- 
pointed by  an  appropriate  oflBcial  who 
has  been  elected  by  the  people. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  it  is  the  Intent  of  the  com- 
mittee that  a  public  agency  be  defined 
as  an  agency  of  a  government,  or  political 
subdivision,  and  stop  there? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  be  inclined  to 
believe  that  that  definition  would  be  suf- 
ficient. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  A  duly  constituted  gov- 
ernmental a:;ency. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  point  being  made 
here  is  that  by  a  public  agency  we  mean 
a  governmental  agency,  one  that  is  man- 
aged either  by  a  government  official  who 
is  elected  by  the  people,  or  one  that  is 
represented  directly  to  the  people  as  con- 
trasted to  a  private  agency,  or  a  non- 
profit agency. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  All  right.  Let  me 
see  now  if  I  understand  what  you  con- 
strue the  committee  intends  a  public 
agency  to  be.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
a  public  agency  is  intended  to  be  an  arm 
of  an  elected  political  body  or  political 
subdivision. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  states 
the  case  correctly. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  may  I  ask 
one  further  question. 

Under  this  definition,  no  agency  or  pro- 
gram of  the  Office  of  Ekionomic  Opportu- 
nity, to  wiiich  some  refer  as  a  public 
aarency.  through  the  community  action 
'programs  would  qualify  for  grants  under 
any  part  of  this  bill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  think  the 
gentleman's  statement  is  partially  cor- 
rect. If  in  a  community  there  is  a  com- 
munity action  agency  which  is  a  duly  es- 
tablished public  agency  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment, established  by  the  local  govern- 
ment and  responsible  to  the  local  govern- 
ment, and  it  performs  the  functions  of 
the  juvenile  programs  in  that  commu- 
nity, conceivably  it  could  qualify.  But  I 
would  think  it  would  be  very  doubtful 
that  the  Secretary  would  be  approving 
any  programs  for  that  sort  of  subdivision. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  I  have  answered 
the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  would  like  the 
gentleman  to  review  his  last  statement. 
i  think  the  gentleman  has  confused  the 
issue  somewhat  because  you  have  said  in 
effect,  after  having  said  that  a  public 


agency  had  to  be  a  creation  of  an  elected 
public  body 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  And  that  it  had  to 
be  a  direct  arm  of  a  duly  elected  political 
body  or  political  subdivision. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  You  have  said  in 
effect  that  it  was  possible  for  community 
action  programs  to  qualify  as  a  public 
agency. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  said  that  it  was  pos- 
sible. I  v^ould  think  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  community  action  agency,  if  this 
agency  had  been  created  by  the  local 
government  and  is  responsible  to  the 
local  government  and  is  an  arm  of  the 
local  government. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man know  of  a  single  instance  wherein 
there  is  an  OEO  or  a  community  action 
program  that  has  been  created  by  a 
duly  elected  political  b-ody  or  political 
subdivision  at  any  level  and  to  which  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  or  more 
specifically,  a  comm-oiiity  action  pro- 
gram, is  totally  resixinsible  to  that 
political  subdivision? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  do  not  think  I  follow 
the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man know  of  a  single  in.stance  wherein  a 
community  action  program  has  been 
created  and  made  totally  responsible  to 
an  elected  political  body  or  a  political 
subdivision? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  believe  I  would  be 
stating  the  case  correctly  when  I  say 
that  in  Chicago,  the  Chicago  community 
on  urban  opportunity  was  created  by 
an  act  of  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Chicago  and  is  responsible  to  the  city  of 
Chicago, 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  would  the 
community  action  program  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  be  eligible  as  a  public  agency  for 
grants  under  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  do  net  think  it  would 
because  I  do  not  thiiik  it  meets  the  other 
criteria  of  this  bill. 

The  gentleman's  original  question 
was,  'What  Is  a  public  agency?  I  re- 
sponded that  in  my  judgment  a  public 
agency  would  be  any  bady  of  government 
which  has  been  established  by  the  local 
government  or  any  cthrr  government. 
But  so  far  as  this  particular  community 
action  agency  bCiUg  eligible  under  this 
bill,  I  do  not  think  it  would  qualify  un- 
der some  of  the  other  provisions  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man can  see  the  futility  cf  attempting  to 
enact  legislation  like  thi.>  when  we  sive 
such  broad  authority  and  power  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  do  business  through  the  medium 
of  grants  with  public  agencies  and  a  pub- 
lic agency  is  never  defined.  We  are  soing 
to  have  to  arrive  at  .=;ome  conclusion 
about  what  a  public  agency  is  if  we  are 
going  to  establish  any  definite  meaning 
here. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  sure  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  very  happy  to  entertain  any 
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suggestion  that  the  gentleman  has  to  of- 
fer to  identify  a  public  agency.  Tlie  law- 
Is  rather  clear. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Let  us  go  back  all 
the  way  and  start  over,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  not  sure  I  have 
the  time.  I  just  want  to  talk  about  the 
bill.  Could  the  gentleman  offer  his 
amendment  and  perhaps  we  could  talk  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  to  offer  the  amendmer.t 
or  not  if  I  can  get  a  clarification  of  this 
here.  I  have  the  sam.e  questions  about  pri- 
vate nonprofit  airencies. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  All  right.  Let  us  tiy  it 
again. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Lot  us  start  off  at 
the  beginning. 

Is  a  public  agency  a  political  subdivi- 
sion— period? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  correct.  It  is. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  rentle- 
man  from  Connecucut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  gentleman  states 
that  this  bill  is  different  from  the  original 
juvenile  delinquency  bill.  It  is  my  im- 
pression that,  notv.ithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  an  increase  in  juvenile 
delinquency,  as  v.e  all  concede,  approxi- 
mately S46  million  has  been  spent  under 
this  program  in  the  past  6  years.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  can  tell  me  what  we 
have  gotten  out  of  that  legislation  in  the 
past,  if  anythin"? 

Mr.  PUCINPKI.  We  have  had  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  on  some  of 
the  knowledge  that  has  been  gained  from 
some  of  the  projects.  I  think  all  of  us  on 
the  committee  have  been  reasonably 
critical  of  that  legislation,  and  that  is 
why  we  determined  that  this  bill  slxall 
not,  must  not  fellow  in  those  footsteps. 
That  is  why  I  said  in  my  statement  here 
that  this  bill  specifically  sets  up  pro- 
grams. crit€ria.  action  programs. 

You  notice  there  are  no  demonstration 
projects  in  this  bill.  Research  is  limited 
to  .S2  million  ma\i;num.  We  feel  that  the 
local  communitie.?  know  what  they  need. 
You  c.?.n  talk  to  all  the  judges  who  testi- 
fied before  our  committee.  They  know 
what  they  need.  What  they  need  is  funds 
to  do  what  they  have  been  trying  to  do 
for  many  years  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  pr:)blem  of  juvenile  crime. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  mere  question:  Is  this  money 
goin;,  to  go  directly  to  the  cities,  to  the 
elected  officials,  the  heads  of  the  cities 
or  other  subdivisions,  or  is  it  going  to 
go  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  in  the 
pa.<-t.  to  some  of  the  community  action 
programs? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  No :  it  is  not.  I  wi.sh  the 
gentleman  who  a.sked  the  question 
earlier  were  en  the  floor.  Under  section 
A  and  section  B  of  the  profjram.  in  the 
case  of  pubhc  af;e.iCieE.  the  mrney  goes 
to  the  responsible  public  agency,  and 
they  must  match  the  funds  25  percent. 
I  think  one  of  the  mistakes  in  previous 
legislation  was  that  there  was  no  match- 
ing provision.  A  great  deal  of  money  was 
spent  on  research  projects.  Heie  even 
a  private  agency,  should  it  qualify — and 
we  have  put  very  severe  limitations  on 


them — for  example,  what  is  a  nonprcfit 
agency?  But  if  it  should  qualify,  it.  too, 
must  put  up  25  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  project. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Is  the  gentleman  then 
stating  categorically  and  clearly  that 
the  money  will  not  go  to  commurUty  ac- 
tion programs? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  circumstance  in  which  it  would  go 
to  a  community  action  program. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  One  additional  question: 
In  the  case  of  a  research  plant,  are  they 
going  to  be  handled  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  gentleman  has  just  stated,  or 
will  they  continue  to  go  as  in  the  past 
to  private  nonprofit  organizations  as 
under  community  action  programs? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Research  grants  could 
go,  within  the  Umitations  of  the  bill,  to 
a  private  nonprofit  organization.  But  we 
have  defined  what  it  is. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  section  404  provides: 

(4)  The  term  "private  nonprcfit  agency  " 
means  any  accredited  institution  of  higher 
education,  and  any  other  agency  or  institu- 
tion which  is  owned  and  operated  by  one  or 
more  nonprofit  corporations  or  organizations 
no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures, 
or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  Individual — 

We  further  state  that — 
but  only  if  such  agency  or  Institution  was 
in  existence  at  least  two  years  before  the  date 
of  an  application  tuider  this  Act. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said,  this 
is  designed  to  prevent  the  creation  of  fly- 
by-night  agencies  that  come  in  here  to 
get  huge  sums  of  money  .for  research. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  TMr.  AshbrooxI. 

Mr.  ASHBROOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minuses  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  !  Mr.  Kvl  1 . 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.hen  legis- 
lation similar  to  the  present  proposal 
passed  in  this  House  several  years  ago. 
I  suggested  it  was  doubtful  whether  it 
would  be  very  helpful.  I  would  hope  that 
this  nevN-  effort  would  be  more  helpful 
because  at  this  time  the  most  optimistic 
thing  we  couid  say  i5  that  we  have  tried. 
We  have  a  long  list  of  projects  which 
have  failed.  Therefore,  we  have  some  di- 
rection hopefully  for  the  future. 

There  are  several  things  wrong  with 
the  way  in  which  we  approach  this  prob- 
lem. The  most  important  probably  is 
that  we  seek  to  fight  symptoms  rather 
than  causes  of  delinquency. 

The  thrust  of  this  bill,  as  it  has  been 
explained  to  the  House  today,  goes  to 
judges  and  courts  and  subjects  of  this 
kind,  which  are,  again,  too  late  for  the 
prevention  of  delinquency.  The  damage 
has  been  done  by  the  time  we  reach  the 
courts. 

The  second  factor  of  neglect  is  that 
u-e  have  not  directed  our  attention 
strictly  enough,  ■we  have  not  concen- 
trated enough  on  the  study  of  families, 
and  particularly  of  children  in  father- 
less families.  If  we  will  check  the  records 
of  any  large  city,  the  delinquency  files 
of  any  large  city,  we  w-ill  find  an  appall- 
ing number  of  youngsters  who  either 
never  had  a  father  or  whose  father  is  no 
longer  with  the  family.  This  leads  me 


to  suggest  that  when  we  do  finally  come 
to  the  point  where  we  do  have  a  real 
answer  and  a  suggestion  of  a  solution, 
we  shy  away  from  it.  In  this  District  of 
Columbia,  for  instance,  we  know  of  one 
man  who  has  never  been  married,  who 
is  the  father  of  13  children  by  13  differ- 
ent women,  none  of  whom  has  e\er  been 
married,  and  only  one  of  those  13  chil- 
dren is  not  known  to  the  court.  This,  I 
think,  suggests  a  very  real  problem  and 
a  very  prevalent  problem. 

What  do  we  do  to  solve  this  kind  of  sit- 
uation? Are  we  going  to  advocate  sterili- 
zation, or  legalization  of  abortions,  or 
education  toward  birth  control,  or  some 
other  methods'  We  talk  about  juvenile 
delinquency  as  though  it  were  a  subject 
apart.  It  is  a  part  of  life,  and  we  have  to 
be  concerned  not  only  with  those  juve- 
niles who  have  records  and  those  who 
are  close  to  having  records.  We  have  to 
be  concerned  with  children  yet  unborn, 
because  we  can  see  and  identify  one  of 
the  real  causes  of  situations  which  create 
dchnquency. 

Of  course,  'we  have  to  look  to  our  own 
lives  and  the  lives  of  our  entire  society, 
because  we  actually  have  as  a  nation 
sophisticated  behavior  standards  out  of 
existence.  Discipline  as  a  means  of  di- 
recting human  beha\ior  is  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  in  this  we  all  share  the  blame. 

We  are  not  going  to  get  anywhere  in 
dealing  with  this  problem  cf  juvenile 
delinquency  until  we  get  people  inter- 
ested in  it,  and  on  a  person-to-person 
basis.  A  great  number  of  the  Members  of' 
this  House  have  introduced  what  they 
call  a  neighborhood  help  progriim,  or 
something  of  this  sort,  which  would  as- 
sign an  individual  w  ith  a  certain  amount 
of  training  as  a  volunteer,  without  cost 
to  anybody,  in  a  person-to-person  pro- 
gram, one  adult  to  work  with  one  child 
who  is  approaching  the  delinquent  stage. 

In  our  educational  bills  we  have  gone 
close  to  the  subject  of  delir.'^uency.  I 
think  if  citizens  in  my  district  were  to  ask 
how  they  should  use  whatever  money 
they  can  get  under  this  delinquent  action 
program,  I  would  tell  them  to  put  it  into 
elementar>'  rchool  guii-'ance  and  counsel- 
ing, because  that  is  closer  to  the  problem 
than  things  sugge.-^ted  by  today's  report. 

We  have  not  said  much  about  the  basic 
attitudes  of  the  courts,  and  -we  have  to 
change  the  attitudes  of  juvenile  courts, 
because  today  there  is  no  reasonable  de- 
terrence to  delinquency.  We  could  in- 
c:-case  the  pilice  departments  to  6.000  or 
10.000  individuals  and  increase  welfare 
departments  by  the  same  numbers,  and 
we  will  not  get  any  real  answers  until 
we  change  the  attitudes.  Tliere  is  no  de- 
terrence. At  the  same  time,  as  I  said  a 
minute  ago,  there  is  insuffic'.ent  recogni- 
tion or  reward  for  exemplary  behavior. 

We  do  not  talk  very  often  about  basic 
philosophy  in  a  legislative  bady.  because 
we  cannot  legislate  human  values  and 
morals,  and  we  cannot  solve  even  the 
most  basic,  the  most  simple  problems  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  juvenile  be- 
havior until  we  indulge  as  individuals, 
clear  across  this  country,  in  those  neces- 
sary considerations.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
the  oversimplified  Government  programs 
dealing  with  delinquency  will  not  divert 
attention  from  the  genuinely  necessary 
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tasks  of  individuals,  families,  and  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Meeds]. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Control  Act  of  1967.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  the  short  ptriod  of  experi- 
ence I  have  had  on  this  subcommittee, 
with  the  number  of  bills  we  have  con- 
sidered, I  think  we  have  received  more 
bipartisan  cooperation  and  support  on 
this  bill  than  any  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  believe  this  bodes  well  both  for  the 
Congress  and  for  the  Nation. 

I  should  like  also  to  point  out,  at  the 
outset.  I  feel  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
conclude  that  this  bill  is  going  to  solve 
all  our  problems  in  the  field  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  The  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency  is  simply  too  big  to  be  cured 
by  a  $25  million  expenditure,  or  by  a 
$250  million  expenditure. 

As  previous  gentlemen  have  pointed 
out.  there  are  a  lot  of  problems  in  this 
area  which  are  not  going  to  be  cured  by 
money  at  all. 

When  I  speak  of  the  problem  being 
too  big.  I  point  out  that  in  1966,  while 
the  arrests  for  adults  declined  in  this 
country  by  1  percent,  the  arrests  for  ju- 
veniles increased  by  9  percent.  The  over- 
all ages,  from  cradle  to  the  grave,  show- 
that  those  persons  most  frequently  ar- 
rested are  15  years  old. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude 
that  this  bill  will  be  of  significant  help 
in  its  contribution  to  the  material — that 
is.  the  $25  million— and  also  in  the  area 
of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  at  last  concerning  itself  with  this 
problem. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  is  an 
action  program,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  pointed  out.  Almost  every  cent 
under  this  bill  would  be  spent  by  the  local 
communities  in  local  programs  involved 
in  the  juvenile  delinquency  field. 

As  others  have  pointed  out.  we  spent 
S47  million  researching,  planning,  and 
looking  into  the  problem  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

I  met  with  a  group  of  people  involved 
In  this  field  in  my  area  before  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  and  they  did  not  need 
$47  million  to  tell  me  that  what  they 
needed  was  more  probation  officers,  so 
that  each  juvenile  probation  officer 
would  not  have  150  people  in  his  caseload. 
They  did  not  need  S47  million  to  tell  me 
that  what  they  needed  was  more  diag- 
nostic services  and  information,  before 
jud?es  made  decisions  as  to  what  was  to 
be  done  with  juveniles.  They  did  not  need 
$47  million  to  tell  me  that  they  needed 
more  halfway  houses — that  is.  halfway 
up  the  ladder  instead  of  halfway  down — 
as  preventive  hou.^es.  where  the  young 
people  could  be  broken  up  in  group  set- 
tin?;s  and  kept  away  from  bad  influences 
of  the  home,  in  the  community,  and 
treated  so  that  their  return  to  the  com- 
munity would  not  be  abrasive  either  to 
the  community  or  to  themselves. 

Speaking  of  the  S25  million  and  of  the 
$47  ml'lion  we  have  spent  so  far.  I 
should  like  to  addres.s  myself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  block  grants  momentarily.  If  we 


went  the  block-grant  route,  we  could 
give  $500,000  to  each  State  in  this  Union, 
and  we  could  say  to  the  States,  as  we 
have  on  so  many  programs.  "Take  this 
money  and  come  back  with  comprehen- 
sive plans  as  to  how  you  are  going  to 
spend  it."  And  they  would  spend  every 
cent  of  it  to  draw  up  comprehensive 
plans. 

Again  I  point  out,  we  do  not  need  to 
plan  more  for  some  of  the  actions  needed 
right  now  at  the  local  level.  In  this  in- 
stance. I  feel  that  turning  this  into  a 
block  grant  would  be  a  mistake,  because 
we  would  merely  be  spending  the  money 
for  planning  which  has  already  been 
done,  to  get  answers  upon  which  we  al- 
ready have  information. 

At  this  time  I  believe  it  is  appropriate 
to  ask  if  we  can  afford  to  spend  $25 
million  on  the  problem  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency. I  just  did  a  breakdown  on  this. 
Taking  what  the  experts  say  as  the  cost 
of  juvenile  delinquency  in  this  country 
in  1966.  at  $4  bUlion.  I  should  like  to  tell 
the  Members  that  if  by  spending  S25 
million  under  this  bill  we  should  reduce 
juvenile  delinquency  by  seven-tenths  of 
1  percent,  we  would  save  $28  million,  or 
S3  million  on  our  investment,  which 
amounts  to  12  percent.  A  good  profit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point,  I  think,  is 
that  we  cannot  afford  not  to  spend  this 
money. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  RailsbackI. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
month  the  House  passed  by  a  rather  large 
majority  the  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Assistance  Ace  of  1967.  Of  prime 
importance  in  this  bill,  which  sought  to 
aid  law-em'orcement  officials  in  their  war 
against  crime,  was  the  provision  that  was 
made  through  the  Cahill  amendment 
which  provided  for  meaningful  State 
participation  by  those  States  willing  to 
establish  and  participate  in  a  statewide 
comprehensive  anticrime  program.  To- 
day we  are  debating  a  measure  that  is 
designed  to  deal  with  another  aspect  of 
that  program,  juvenile  delinquency. 

As  has  been  stressed  throughout  this 
afternoon  and  by  the  immediate  preced- 
ing speaker,  the  problem  of  young  people 
rimning  afoul  of  the  law  is  certainly  a 
most  serious  and  increasingly  serious  sit- 
uation. Measures  to  assist  those  authori- 
ties charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
combating  this  problem,  in  my  opinion, 
are  certainly  commendable.  However,  in 
reading  the  bill  as  reported  to  us  today, 
I  find  that  in  many  ways  it  is  parallel 
to  the  so-called  Safe  Streets  Act  that  wc 
passed  several  weeks  ago,  that  is,  before 
we  amended  it  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 
While  it  seeks  to  aid  local  communities 
and  courts  and  their  agencies  in  their 
efforts  to  combat  juvenile  delinquency, 
the  bill  is  totally  lacking  in  its  provision 
to  promote  any  kind  of  meaningful  State 
participation.  I  believe  in  connection  with 
this  bin  State  participation  is  every  bit 
as  essential  as  it  is  in  other  aspects  of 
crime  control.  Therefore  I  have  prepared 
an  amendment  which  I  believe  maintains 
the  intent  and  design  of  the  bill  before 
us  but  would  also  conform  the  language 
of  this  bill  to  the  final  product  that  we 
passed  out  of  the  House  several  weeks 


ago  in  respect  to  the  so-called  Safe 
Streets  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recently  the  National 
Conference  of  Governors  met  in  Chi- 
cago. It  was  in  April  of  1967.  At  that 
meeting  there  were  representatives  from 
practically  every  State  in  the  United 
States.  At  that  time  they  agreed  upon  a 
recommendation  which  I  think  it  is  most 
important  be  placed  before  the  members 
of  this  committee.  The  conference  rec- 
ommended: 

The  conference  recommends  that  each 
State  establish  necessary  machinery  to  co- 
ordinate the  planning.  leadership,  and  serv- 
ices of  the  State  agencies  which  contribute 
to  the  prevention,  control,  and  treatment  oi 
juvenile  delinquency.  Responsibility  for  di- 
recting the  coordinating  machinery  should 
be  clearly  vested  In  one  official  or  agency 
which  sliould  liave  the  authority  to  delegate 
assignments  and  responsibilities  among  the 
other  officials  and  agencies  involved.  The 
State  coordinating  agency  should  establish 
close  working  relationships  with  other  levels 
of  government,  with  voluntary  groups. 

The  amendment  I  intend  to  offer  today 
has  these  following  features:  No.  1.  a 
provision  for  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  plans  for  juvenile  delinquency 
which  shall  include  the  desisrnation  of 
an  agency  within  the  State  to  promote 
and  coordinate  statewide  efforts  to  com- 
bat juvenile  delinquency  and  to  make 
grants  to  the  public  and  private  agencies 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  act  as 
presently  written. 

Second,  where  no  such  agency  is  desig- 
nated or  created  by  the  State  within  9 
months  of  the  enactment  of  this  law  or 
where  the  Secretary  denies  approval — 
and  this  is  probably  the  most  important 
single  feature  because  it  again  affirms 
the  fact  that  where  the  State  is  not 
equipped  to  do  so,  but  where  the  State  is 
willing  to  do  so.  the  Secretary  has  wholly 
within  his  authority  the  discretion  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove.  Thus,  discretion  is 
given  entirely  to  the  Secretary  to  deny 
approval.  There  i.s  a  sub.^equent  provision 
which,  if  adopted,  would  provide  for  a 
bypass  by  the  local  community  whereby 
it  could  go  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  an 
application,  if  the  State  program  is  not 
approved.  In  other  words,  under  the  pro- 
posed amendment  grants  may  be  made 
directly  by  the  Secretary  to  the  local 
imits.  but  with  the  provision  that  such 
grants  may  not  be  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  project  or  program  cost. 

Third,  continued  funding  of  the  State 
agency  would  be  contingent  upon  evi- 
dence submitted  to  the  Secret-ary  that 
the  provisions  of  the  act  were  being  fol- 
lowed and  the  Federal  funds  were  being 
distributed  by  the  State  agency  in  an 
efflcient  and  economical  manner. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Fourth,  provision  for 
an  allocation  formula  identical  to  that  of 
H.R.  5037  as  amended  which  provides 
basically  for  75  percent  of  the  funds  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  population  and 
25  percent  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary-. It  is  further  provided  that  80  per- 
cent of  moneys  to  be  allocated  under 
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titles  I  and  II  would  be  for  local  public 
and  private  agencies. 

Filth,  provision  for  judicial  review  of 
actions  taken  by  the  Secretary  as  well 
as  appropriate  administrative  review  for 
local  units  who  believe  they  have  a  griev- 
ance with  respect  to  allocation  of  funds. 

In  other  words,  contrary  to  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  friend  who 
preceded  me.  80  percent  of  the  funds 
have  to  go  to  the  local  units  of  govern- 
ment and  only  a  maximum  of  20  percent 
of  the  fundi  could  be  utilized  by  the 
States.  Eighty  percent  has  to  go  to  the 
local  agencies. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished cnairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  pei-mit 
me  to  compliment  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  upon  his  forthright 
statement,  even  though  I  disagree  with 
the  amendment  that  the  gentleman  in- 
tends to  offer. 

However,  I  wotild  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  would  be  willing  to  agree  to 
defer  the  effective  date  of  his  proposed 
amendment  imtil  1970.  or  to  some  time  in 
the  future  when  we  have  funds  contained 
within  the  framework  of  this  program 
which  would  justify  the  gentleman's 
amendment  or  any  amendment  of  this 
type? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  respond.  I  would  do  so  by  pointing 
out  the  fact  that  under  the  so-called  Safe 
Streets  Act  the  administration  bill,  as  I 
recall,  relating  to  the  action  programs  of 
that  bill,  there  was  something  less  than 
SIO  million  involved  in  that  program. 
Yet  wc  adopted  an  amendment  which  is 
very  similar  to  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

Also,  I  wish  to  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  by  saying  here  again 
that  tlie  Secretary  has  the  sole  discretion 
in  determining  whether  any  State  agency 
is  equipped  to  handle  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  allocation  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
bypass  provided  under  which  the  local 
government  could  apply  directly  to  him. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  w-ill 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  further  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  listened 
to  the  eloquent  statement  w-hich  was  de- 
livered by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  and  to  his 
explanation  as  to  w-hy  this  amendment 
should  not  be  adopted. 

Now,  if  this  amendment  were  adopted, 
it  would  appear  to  me — and  I  feel  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  based  upon  a  reading 
of  the  language  of  the  bill — that  its 
adoption  would  thwart  or  throw  aside 
the  chief  purposes  of  this  act.  In  other 
words,  we  are  tryin?  to  encourage  and  get 
projects  started  in  the  areas  of  the  coun- 
try where  there  has  been  no  incentive 
to  do  something  in  this  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  it  w-ould  be  a 


great  mistake  to  restructure  or  redirect 
this  entire  program  in  that  direction  at 
this  stage  of  the  game. 

E.specially  with  this  meager  amount  of 
funds  involved  liere. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  chairman,  although  I  re- 
spectfully disagree  with  his  conclusions. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  First  of  all  I  w-ant  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  amend- 
ment which  he  intends  to  submit  to  the 
Committee,  and  I  want  to  certainly  in- 
dicate my  support  of  that  amendment. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
chairman  that  unless  we  adopt  this 
amendment  that  is  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  we  may  find  om-selves 
in  a  very  unique  position,  and  that  is 
we  may  be  seeking  to  administer  one 
facet  of  the  overall  crime  problem  in  the 
United  States  with  direct  grants  to  local 
municipahiies.  and  on  the  other  hand  if 
the  Senate  concurs  in  the  amendment 
of  the  House  we  may  be  administering 
the  overall  crime  bill  under  a  different 
set  of  formulas,  and  under  a  different  set 
of  ijriplementation  programs. 

Therefore  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
if  we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man to  this  bill  we  will  then  have  both 
approaches  on  the  same  level.  In  the 
event  the  other  body  does  not  adopt  the 
House  amendments,  or  in  the  event  it 
goes  to  conference  and  it  is  changed,  to 
local  implementation,  certainly  this  bill 
could  likewise  be  changed  to  conform. 
But  at  the  present  moment  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  gentleman  is  seeking  to  bring 
this  legislation  into  perspective  with  the 
crime  bill  which  the  House  has  already 
passed. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further" 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Second,  I  would  point 
out  that,  unless  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, we  may  find  that  we  are  going  into 
some  States  who  already  have  programs 
in  being  to  combat  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  therefore  we  may  be  placing  local 
units  of  government  in  competition  with 
the  States,  and  we  may  even  be  finding 
that  these  local  units  are  duplicating 
what  the  States  are  already  doing. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minut'-'s  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  ScJiEUERl. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  an  additional  2  min- 
utes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  C:;a;r  v,-ill  state 
that  the  Chair  has  already  recognized 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  yielded 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

SCHEUERl. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
ference to  the  colloquy  that  has  been 
going  on,  I  certainly  join  in  commend- 
ing my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois, for  his  amendment  here.  I  am 
sure  it  is  a  good  amendment,  and  I  wish 
the  gentleman  would  accept  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  chairman  that  we  post- 
pone the  effective  date  until  fiscal  1970. 
Most  of  the  State  legislatures  have  con- 
cluded their  sessions,  and  there  is  not 
much  chance  of  anything  occurring  in 
that  direction  within  a  reasonable  time. 

However,  I  would  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  to  page  580  of 
the  printed  record  of  the  committee 
hearings  on  this  matter,  and  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  to  tlie  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  on  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
which  conference  was  held  in  Chicago  on 
April  10  through  12. 

The  entire  report  of  this  conference  is 
printed  in  the  committee  hearings,  and 
begins  on  page  580,  and  goes  over  to 
page  581. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  to  the  second  paragraph  on 
page  581,  and  this  pertains  to  what  we 
were  talking  about  as  to  what  we  ought 
to  do  for  the  States,  and  I  would  point 
out  that  the  Governors  of  the  States,  the 
chief  executives,  whom  we  presume  are 
the  best  qualified  in  this  respect,  have 
not  asked  for  this  amendment  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  stated  in  their  re- 
{x»rt — and  I  am  now  quoting  from  the 
top  of  page  581:  

So  that  states  may  help  to  strengthen  local 
Juvenile  delinquency  efforts,  appropriate 
state  agencies  should  be  notified  about  local 
requests  for  grants  in  order  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  and  comment  on  them. 
The  review  and  comment  procedure  can  pro- 
vide valuable  Information  to  the  state  and  be 
of  assistance  to  the  federal  government  In 
relating  the  grant  request  to  the  comprehen- 
sive state  plan. 

So  it  is  rather  odd  to  me  that  the 
gentleman  is  offering  the  amendment  to- 
day, w-hen  the  Governors  themselves 
have  not  requested  it. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man very  briefly. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  This  will  be  very 
brief.  We  talked  with  the  office.  I  think 
it  is  called  the  Association  of  National 
Governors  or  the  National  Governors' 
Conference,  this  morning.  The  executive 
secretary  was  w-illing  to  send  telegrams 
to  the  Governors  to  get  their  support.  I 
would  only  suggest  to  the  gentleman,  if 
you  want  some  indication  of  their  sup- 
port. I  have  no  doubt  but  what  we  can 
get  an  indication  of  their  support  for 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  why  I  sug- 
gested to  the  gentleman  that  we  post- 
pone the  effective  date  of  this  to  1970. 
No  damage  would  be  done.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  in  the  records  before  our 
committee  that  the  statement  made  by 
the  Governors  does  not  request  this  kind 
of  an  amendment.  We  would  be  per- 
fectly w-illing  to  go,  but  when  I  think  and 
consider  this  $25  million  prorated  among 
the  50  States,  we  might  just  as  well  have 
no  bill  at  all  because  it  is  not  going  to 
go  very  far  when  you  give  each  State 
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$500,000.  Besides,  many  States  are  to- 
tally unprepared  to  use  these  funds  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  very  briefly. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Could  I  ask  the  author 
of  the  bill  what  assurance  under  the  leg- 
islation as  presently  drafted  can  a  State 
have  of  getting  anything?  We  are  in  the 
same  position  with  the  anticrime  bill. 
There  is  no  allocation  formula  to  any 
State  under  this  bill.  No  State  has  any 
assurance  of  getting  anything:  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  If  the  gentle- 
man will  read  the  bill 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  have  read  the  bill,  I 
will  sav  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  "puciNSKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  the  bill,  he  will  find  out  that  a  State 
quallfli-s  when  it  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  act. 

Mr  CRAMER.  But  there  is  no  alloca- 
tion formula  in  the  bill,  is  there? 

Mr  PUCINSKI  That  is  correct.  The 
reason  that  there  is  no  allocation  was 
.stated  ver\-  eloquently  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  fMr.  AshbrookI. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  much  money  would  go  under 
titles  I.  II.  and  III  under  the  bill?  There 
is  no  separation  of  the  $25  million  to  the 
respective  title?;,  i.s  there? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Yes,  sir:  we  can  give 
you  that  information  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  CRAMER    Is  it  In  the  bill? 

Mr  PUCINSKI  In  the  bill?  You  mean 
languase  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  CRAMER  It  says  there  is  $25  mil- 
lion for  all  three  titles. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER  And  there  is  no  allo- 
cation as  between  the  titles. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  will  be  ver>-  happy 
to  supply  the  information  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  solve  some  of  these 
problems:  so.  therefore,  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  fMr.  Rmlss.ackI. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
would  so  ver>'  far. 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unaiumous  conj-rnt  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  on  the  gen- 
tleman's side  is  under  control  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  TMr.  Per- 
kins!. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  remaining  has  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from  N:w 
York  iMr.  ScheuerI? 

The  C?IAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  ScheverI  has  consumed 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   [Mr.  ScheuerI. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
consumed  already  5  fact-filled  minutes 
so  I  will  not  bore  you  with  the  statistics — 
the  appalling  statistics  dramatizing  the 
situation  wo  face  today  in  serious  juve- 
nile crime 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  not  a  Member 
of  this  House  who  does  not  have  prob- 


lems of  serious  juvenile  delinquency  in 
his  congressional  district — whether  he 
represents  a  low-income  district,  the 
classic  central  urban  core  with  all  its 
problems  of  slums  and  deprivation:  or 
whether  he  represents  a  rural  district; 
or  whether  he  represents  an  affluent  sub- 
urban district. 

The  statistics  concerning  his  district 
that  are  so  often  mentioned  in  his  local 
newspaper,  along  with  the  frequent  ex- 
pressions of  concern  by  local  parent, 
church,  and  school  groups,  all  give  dra- 
matic emphasis  to  the  horrifying  aspects 
of  the  problems  of  serious  juvenile 
crime — not  only  as  of  today — but  in  the 
awesome  extrapolations  and  the  projec- 
tions of  those  appalling  statistics  in  the 
next  5  to  10  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  today  is  an  economy  measure. 

Rrst.  because  serious  juvenile  crime, 
left  untreated,  exacts  an  enormous  eco- 
nomic tell  from  our  society  as  the  gentle- 
man from  'Washington  [Mr.  Meeds  1 
indicated.  "We  are  paying  a  S4  billion 
price  tag  today  for  serious  juvenile  crime, 
largely  uncontrolled  and  untreated. 

Second,  because  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment we  are  providina  juvenile  offenders 
is  the  most  expensive  kind  of  treatment 
that  the  mind  of  man  can  devise — full- 
time  residential  institutional  incarcera- 
tion— a  revolving  door  system  which 
takes  juvenile  offenders  and  produces 
hardened  adult  offenders.  If  we  can  iden- 
tify and  reach  the  prospective  serious  ju- 
venile offenders  when  they  are  10  or  12 
years  of  age  and  give  them  community- 
based  treatment,  instead  of  waiting  for  4 
or  5  years  until  they  become  involved 
in  armed  robbery  or  homicide  or  rape 
when  nothing  is  left  except  expensive 
full-time,  long-term  incarceration,  we 
will  save  these  young  people  for  society 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  with  which  we 
are  currently  burdened. 

Third,  today  we  are  not  using  the  re- 
sources available  in  the  local  communi- 
ties of  America.  We  are  not  relating  and 
integrating  the  resources  of  our  parent 
groups,  our  schools,  our  churches  and 
our  police,  in  early  identification 
and  treatment  of  prospective,  serious 
offenders. 

This  law  would  give  us  youth  service 
centers  where  a  priest,  a  rabbi,  a  school 
principal,  or  a  police  official  could  go. 
when  they  find  a  young  person  who  is 
a  prospective  serious  juvenile  delinquent, 
to  the  end  that  all  the  r'?sources  of  that 
local  community  could  be  harnessed  to 
treat  that  young  person  \vho  is  headed 
for  a  life  of  criminal  activity. 

Provision  of  community-based  serv- 
ices as  an  alternative  to  the  self-defeat- 
ing route  of  unconstitutional  incarcera- 
tion, will  help  us  maximize  and  exploit 
the  tremendous  resources,  leadership, 
talent,  and  concern  which  abound  in  our 
local  communities. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  FMr.  CramerI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  much  in  support  of  doing  somethinp 
about  juvenile  delinquency.  However,  I 
believe  the  approach  of  this  legislation 


proposed  has  the  same  weaknesses  as 
did  the  so-called  safe  streets  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  if  you  are 
going  to  have  a  coordinated  State  pro- 
gram related  to  fighting  crime,  of  which 
juvenile  delinquency  is  a  part,  then  the 
State  should  get  together  with  the  a^-en- 
cies  involved  within  that  State — mean- 
ing the  municipalities,  the  juvenile  offi- 
cers, and  the  court.s — and  come  up  with 
a  comprehensive  State  procram  that 
carries  out  the  basic  purpose.  That 
should  then  be  .submitted  to  whatever  the 
Federal  agency  i.s.  And  it  is  rather  in- 
teresting that  in  this  instance,  dealing 
with  crime  fighting,  dealing  with  juve- 
nile delinquency,  and  dealin.p.  according 
to  page  2.  lines  7  to  10 — "to  help  States 
and  local  communities  strengthen  their 
juvenile  justice  systems,  including  courts, 
correctional  systems,  and  police  agen- 
cies"— that  this  is  being  turned  over  to  a 
person  who  has  no  expertise  in  this  field 
what.soever — the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare — and  it  should 
be  xmder  the  guidance  and  supervision 
of  State  agencies  that  have  some  know- 
how.  Therefore.  I  believe  that  the  Rails- 
back  amendment,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Cahill  amendment  in  the  anticrime 
bill,  is  the  answer  to  thif  problem. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from.  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  wholeheartedly 
in  support  of  what  the  gentleman  is  try- 
ing to  accomplish.  I  am  in  support  of 
what  the  gentleman  is  trj'ing  to  do  in 
bringing  State  law  into  the  matter.  We 
in  Illinois  have  a  fine  youth  commis- 
sion. I  am  sure  they  are  qualified.  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  is  quite  correct  in 
saying  the  Secretarj-  will  make  all  these 
decisions. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  I  read  the  section. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  request  for  these 
funds  and  the  matching  money,  the  25 
percent,  comes  from  the  local  com- 
munity, and  I  think  that  the  local  mayor 
and  the  local  police  chief  and  the  local 
juvenile  judse  know  a  sreat  deal  more 
about  what  the  problems  are  in  that  local 
comm.unity  than  some  person  in  the  State 
capital  or  the  Federal  Capital.  I  think  the 
strongest  government  in  America  is  the 
local  government. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman  agrees 
with  that,  the  gentlem.an  will  accept  the 
Railsback  amendment  wholeheartedly. 
because  the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties will  be  working  in  cooperation  to 
CDme  up  with  a  State  plan. 

I  am  amazed.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  he  does  not  support  whole- 
heartedly the  Railsback  approach  to  this 
problem. 

When  I  asked  the  opinion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  who  introduced  the 
bill,  as  I  understand,  whether  or  not  any 
State  could  be  assured  that  they  were 
going  to  get  any  money  out  of  this  bill, 
we  got  the  same  answer  that  we  got  on 
the  anti-crime  bill  and  the  safe  streets 
bill:  No  assurance  whatsoever.  It  is  up 
to  the  Secretarj-  of  what?  We  are  dealing 
with  crime.  It  is  up  to  the  Secretar>'  of 
what?  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
not  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  is  up 
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to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  determine  whether  a 
given  State  or  a  community  within  that 
State  is  going  to  get  any  m.oney.  That 
just  doe.?  not  m.ake  any  sense  to  me. 

Here  is  someone  wlio  wants  to  fight 
juvenile  delinquency,  but  on  a  State 
comprehensive  plan  basis,  particularly 
when  it  is  dealing  with  the  court  system. 
The  Secretary-  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  does  not  know  a  thing  about  the 
court  system,  and  it  is  up  to  the  State 
and  State  agencies  who  know  what  they 
are  doing  to  come  up  with  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
objective. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Railsback 
amendment  would  include — as  did  the 
Cahill  amendment — an  allocation  for- 
mula to  assure  the  States  that  if  they 
conform  to  this  proposal,  they  are  going 
to  get  some  money. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  agree,  too,  that 
wiih  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Gault  case,  in  which  it  was  held 
juveniles  have  the  same  constitutional 
rights  as  adults,  we  must  have  some 
correlation  or  we  are  going  to  find  our- 
selves depriving  juveniles  of  the  very 
constitutional  rights  we  seek  to  give 
them? 

Mr,  CRAMER.  Yes.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  does  not  know — and 
is  not  supposed  to  know — anything  about 
that  decision,  but  t!ie  State  comprehen- 
sive planning  agency  including  the  courts 
would  linow  about  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
taken  into  consideration  one  of  the  out- 
standing or  chief  objectives  of  this  bill, 
which  is  dealing  with  youngsters  who 
have  never  been  branded,  who  have  never 
been  labeled  as  juvenile  delinquents? 

Under  this  section  of  the  bill,  we  are 
tr>'ing  to  prevent  youngsters  from  be- 
coming juvenile  delinquents.  That  1.=  the 
reason  that  administration  for  this  is  In 
the  Children's  Bureau  of  HEW.  We  are 
ti-ying  to  identify  the  youngsters  who.  if 
nothing  is  done,  may  become  juvenile 
delinquents.  The  approach  of  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  would  completely  ignore 
this  group. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  No.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  regard,  that  this  is  absolute- 
ly wrong.  In  almost  every  State  a  juve- 
nile's identity  is  protected  in  the  juvenile 
courts  by  the  juvenile  judces.  and  his 
rehabilitation,  and  so  forth,  is  on  an 
anonymous  basis. 

I  will  say  further  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  State  planning  agency  provided 
for  in  the  Railsback  amendment  would 
make  sure  that  is  the  case.  HEW  does 
not  know  anything  about  these  legal  pro- 
cedures. This  does  not  belong  sole'y  un- 
der their  jurisdiction.  If  it  is  for  no  other 
reason  than  that.  I  support  the  Railsback 
amendment. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
listing  of  15  juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams, compiled  by  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service,  it  shows  five  of  them 
being  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  If  this 
whole  program  is  now  to  be  turned  over 
to  HEW  it  would  be  a  disgrace,  for  in 
the  last  6  years  that  Department  had 
five  programs  going  and  in  that  time 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  some  600 
percent  in  crime  in  this  country,  in 
which  juvenile  delinquents  played  a  sub- 
stantial part.  What  can  we  expect  to  get 
for  this  nioney? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  woiUd  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  would  hope  we  would  get 
an  effective  program  to  fight  juvenile 
delinquency,  but  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced if  it  is  not  done  through  a  com- 
prehensive statewide  planning  program, 
including  the  courts  and  juvenile  agen- 
cies and  rehabilitation  agencies,  through 
a  statewide  plan  instead  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
dealing  individually  with  individual  local 
agencies,  this  prograin  is  not  going  to 
be  met  in  the  future  any  more  than  it 
has  been  met  in  the  past. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Chi- 
cago, I  think  he  is  absolutely  wrong  in 
not  wholeheartedly  embracing — not  in 
1970,  but  now— the  Railsback  amend- 
ment and  its  immediate  effect. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  be  good  enough  to  explain 
to  the  House  how  much  money  is  any 
State  going  to  receive  in  fiscal  year  1968 
under  the  formula  the  gentleman  has 
spelled  out  on  page  4? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
yield  to  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
amendment  which  I  support,  which 
makes  it  certain  every  State  will  get 
something.  I  get  sick  and  tired  of  bring- 
ing bills  before  this  House  with  blanket 
grants,  with  no  allocation  formula  for 
the  States,  so  that  the  State  of  Florida 
and  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the  State 
of  Ohio,  no  matter  how  hard  they  work 
on  the  problem,  are  subject  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  and  do  not  have 
any  guaranteed  cooperation  or  money 
from  the  Federal  Government  if  they 
come  up  with  a  workable  program. 

It  just  dnes  not  make  sen.se. 

Now   I   yield    to   the   author  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

If  my  mathematics  are  correct,  under 
the  formula  in  the  amendment  which  we 
will  offer,  I  believe  every  State  would  be 
entitled  to  $365,000,  not  for  planning — 
but  for  action  grants.  80  percent  of  which 
would  have  to  go  to  local  commimities. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  local  communities 
would  be  guaranteed  a  large  proportion 
of  the  money. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary, in  his  sole  discretion,  would  have 
the  right  to  distribute  25  percent. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  the  same  as  the 
anticrime  bill. 

If  the  State  of  Florida,  under  the  bill 
before  us,  should  come  up  with  a  juvenile 
delinquency  program,  would  it  have  any 
assurance  that  it  would  get  5  cents,  un- 
less the  Secretary  said  so? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  There  is  not  any  as- 
surance that  any  State  would  get  any 
funds,  if  it  went  to  the  local  level. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
the  weakness. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Why  is  this  under  HEW 
instead  of  the  Department  of  Justice? 
Why  was  the  bill  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  instead  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary? 

Mr.  CRAMEIR.  I  have  no  idea  why  it 
was.  but  I  v.-ill  say  that  unless  there  is  a 
State  comprehensive  plan,  in  my  opinion 
HEW  is  not  competent  to  handle  the 
question  raised  of  "local  communities 
strengthening  their  juvenile  justice  sys- 
tems, including  courts,  correctional  sys- 
tems, and  police  agencies." 

Unless  there  is  a  State  planning 
agency,  including  the  courts  and  juvenile 
agencies  that  should  be  involved.  HEW 
has  no  knowledge  or  expertise  on  the 
subject.  I  support  the  Railsback  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  ^Mrs.  Mink]. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ris3  today 
to  express  my  unqualified  belief  that  the 
measure  before  us,  H  R  12120,  is  a  most 
urgently  needed  piece  of  legislation,  and 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  their 
unanimous  approval  in  recognition  of 
the  need  for  a  strengthened  Federal  pro- 
gram for  prevention  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  these 
youth  offenders.  I  have  cosponsored  this 
legislation  because  of  my  deep  conviction 
that  the  Congress  must  move  swiftly  and 
effectively  to  mount  a  meaningful  coun- 
terattack against  the  social  upheavals 
which  have  been  wracking  our  country 
with  such  disturbing  impact. 

In  recent  years,  the  number  of  delin- 
quency arrests  have  increased  sharply  in 
the  United  States.  The  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice states  that  arrests  of  persons  under 
18  years  of  age  jumped  52  percent  for 
willful  homicide,  rape,  robbery,  aggra- 
vated assault,  larceny,  burglary,  and 
motor  vehicle  theft  between  1960  and 
1965.  When  one  compares  this  with  the 
20-percent  increase  for  arrests  of  per- 
sons above  18.  it  is  just  cause  for  alarm. 
In  19f0,  440.000  juveniles  were  referred 
to  the  courts.  In  1965,  601,000  court  re- 
ferrals were  made,  not  including  trafBc 
violators.  If  these  somewhat  cold  and 
impersonal  figures  do  not  make  an  im- 
pression, let  me  add  that  the  Children's 
Bureau  reports  that  one  out  of  every 
six  male  youths  will  be  referred  to  ju- 
venile court  before  the  age  of  18. 

Fortunately,  most  of  the  young  people 
who  have  engaged  in  delinquent  acts,  are 
able  to  make  the  transition  to  adulthood 
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without  serious  damage  to  themselves  or 
others  and  go  on  to  lead  useful  and  law- 
abiding  lives.  Buc  figures  show  that  one 
out  of  SIX,  after  excursions  into  crime  in 
their  youth,  become  perpetual  violators 
of  the  law  and  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  and  out  of  jail. 

Traditionally,  most  of  our  efforts  have 
been  directed  at  corrective  measures. 
Hov.ever.  much  of  the  money  we  have 
spent  for  correctional  programs  seem  in- 
effective Recidivism  among  young  peo- 
ple who  have  been  institutionalized  is  48 
percent  and  large  numbers  of  people 
placed  on  probation  commit  further  of- 
fenses. Certainly,  part  of  the  problem  is 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  number  of  well- 
staffed,  properly  programed  correctional 
schools.  A  recent  survey  of  13  States 
showed  an  existing  need  for  17,500  cor- 
rectional .school  beds.  In  almost  every 
State  surveyed,  present  correctional 
schools  for  delinquent  children  are  gross- 
ly overcrowded.  This  unfortunate  over- 
crowding results  in  premature  dis- 
charges, which  is  certainly  a  central  fac- 
tor in  the  righ  rate  of  recidivism.  The 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1967  will  help  ameliorate 
this  problem  by  encouraging  the  devel- 
opment and  improvement  of  State  and 
community  rehabilitative  and  correc- 
tional services  for  delinquent  youth. 

But  we  should  not  be  content  with 
symptomatic  treatment — for  the  most 
promising  and.  therefore,  the  most  im- 
portant method  of  dealing  with  crime  is 
by  preventini;  it.  Clearly,  it  is  with  young 
people  that  prevention  is  most  crtical, 
for  they  are  the  Nation's  future,  and  their 
conduct  will  affect  s?cicty  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  They  are  not  set  in  their  ways; 
they  are  still  developing,  still  sub.ject  to 
the  influence  of  the  socializing  institu- 
tions that  structure  their  environment. 

It  mu.-^t  be  clear  to  all  that  once  a  juve- 
nile hris  been  apprehended  by  the  police 
and  referrrd  tj  the  juvenile  court,  the 
community  has  a  more  difficult  task.  Sub- 
sequent rehabilitation  services  have  far 
less  potential  fir  success  than  If  thev  had 
been  applied  before  the  d^linqupr.t  act. 
TherefMO.  the  thrust  of  HR.  12120  is  to 
promote  the  use  of  community-based 
services  for  the  prevention  of  de'inquency 
and  to  assist  St.ites  and  communities  to 
esfib'ish  s'^ecial  preventive  services  for 
youths  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent. 

This  will  encourage  and  provide  incen- 
tives to  the  Statps  and  communities  to 
make  maximal  cmoloyment  of  existing 
programs  and  ser\ices  as  well  as  provide 
services  now  lacking,  especially  those  of 
major  importance  to  the  potentially  Ipss 
.seriously  delinquent  juvenile  If  the  prob- 
lems of  these  youth  can  be  worked  out 
in  the  community,  rather  than  Injecting 
them  into  the  spiral  of  the  criminal  sys- 
tem, they  are  saved  from  the  often  hard- 
ening ex!)eri?nce  of  incarceration  and  the 
stigma  of  a  police  record 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  authorize  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  $25  million  for  the  preven- 
tion of  juvenile  delinquency  and  for  im- 
proved rehabilitative  services.  Of  these 
funds,  rrants  will  be  made  available  to 
States  or  local  agencies  for  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  community  re- 
habilitative seruces  for  delinquent 
youths  and  those  adjudged  as  potential 


delinquents;  for  assisting  law  enforce- 
ment, courts,  and  correctional  agencies 
to  make  maximum  use  of  these  services; 
and  for  the  development  of  special  resi- 
dential facilities  within  communities. 
Grants  will  also  be  available  to  public 
and  nonprofit  agencies  to  help  in  the 
important  work  of  establishing  special 
preventive  services  for  young  people  in 
danger  of  becoming  delinquents. 

H.R.  12120  also  authorizes  grants  or 
contracts  for  the  training  of  individuals 
to  work  in  the  juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  rehabilitation  field;  it 
provides  for  grants  or  contracts  for  re- 
search into  improved  techniques  and 
practices,  for  technical  as.slstance  grants 
for  States  and  local  jurisdictions;  and  for 
dissemination  of  all  information  and 
data  collected  to  insure  the  widest  ap- 
plicability of  successful  measures  in  the 
field  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  Juvenile  E>e- 
linquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1967.  because  it  focuses  directly  on  the 
problems  of  prevention  and  rehabilita- 
tion. This  legislation  I  view  as  but  a  be- 
ginning, albeit  a  vitally  necessary  begin- 
ning, of  the  urgent  task  confronting  us 
in  America  in  this  decade. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  TMr   Buchan.^nI. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
in  the  general  desire  that  something  be 
done  on  the  subject  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. I  would,  however,  like  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions  of  members  of  the 
committee. 

If  I  can  have  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
t'eman  from  Illinois,  first,  he  stated  that 
community  action  agencies  would  not 
qualify  as  public  agencies.  While  there 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  about  this,  I 
wonder  if  .some  of  these  agencies  would 
not  qualify  as  private  nonprofit  agencies 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  my  statement  was  that  such  agen- 
cies could  partic'pnte  und'r  nart  A  but 
not  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  Could  they  not  qual- 
ify as  private  agencies  under  this  bill  In 
some  Instances?  Thev  are  operated  in 
manv  Instances  by  church  groups. 

Mr.  PUCTNSKT.  My  an.swer  Is  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  them  to  qualify. 
They  would  have  to  satisfy  other  criteria, 
including  po.sslbly  the  matching  criteria. 
That  would  be  my  judgment.  If  some- 
body would  like  to  challenge  that,  I 
would  like  to  hear  It. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  May  I  ask  a  second 
question  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee? If  I  were  the  pastor  of  a  Baptist 
church  or  the  president  of  a  Baptist 
college  and  felt  concern  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  young  people  in  my  commu- 
nltv  becoming  juvenile  delinquents, 
could  I  apply  for  a  grant  under  this  pro- 
gram to  the  Secretary  for  research, 
training  or  to  provide  preventive  serv- 
ices to  these  young  people? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  under  the  rehabilitative  provisions 
of  this  bill,  you  could  not  apply.  Only  a 
public  agency  is  eligible  for  grants  under 
this  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Could  I  apply  under 
any  of  the  sections  of  this  bill? 

Mr.   PEFIKINS.   Under   the   amended 


section  where  the  word  "nonprofit"  is  de- 
fined. If  you  are  covered  by  that,  this 
would  permit  fu:ids  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  to  go  to  an  organization 
like  the  "Big  Brothers"  to  sponsor  a  com- 
munity-wide project. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  What  about  a  church 
organization,  aside  from  "Big  Brothers"? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Church  organizations 
would  not  qualify. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Would  not  qualify? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Would  not. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  That  is  very  reas- 
suring from  the  chairman.  I  have  kept 
silent  all  year,  but  the  Constitution  Is 
not  silent  on  this  question.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  the  First  Amendment  against  leg- 
islation respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion  is  quite  clear.  And.  under  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  we  are 
making  many  grants,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  church  organizations,  and 
arc  doing  the  same  thing  under  the  edu- 
cation legislation  which  has  been  pro- 
posed and  which  has  been  brought  out 
of  this  committee.  Therefore.  It  would 
not  be  a  surprise  to  me  if  this  commit- 
tee would  come  forth  with  the  sugges- 
tion to  provide  grants  to  churches  for 
Sunday  morning  church  worship  on  the 
basis  that  such  services  promote  the  e=>n- 
eral  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Pennsylvania    I  Mr.    Eil- 

BERG  I. 

Mr.  EILBERG  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  In 
support  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Art  of  1967  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  need  for  urgency  of 
such  lerislation.  growing  out  of  my  long- 
term  interest  in  th  s  problem  and  the 
problems  of  mental  health,  which  are  so 
closely  related  to  delinquency  and  anti- 
social behavior.  Particularly  in  the  urban 
areas  are  we  looking  for  new  and  better 
ways  to  solve  the  many-faceted — but  of- 
ten interrelated — problems  which  are 
bringing  tragedy  into  too  many  homes. 

Certainly,  juvenile  delinquency  is  one 
of  these  problems.  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
figures  which  show  that,  in  19S0.  approxi- 
mately 440,000  children  aged  10  to  17, 
were  referred  to  the  courts.  By  1965, 
court  referrals  of  this  age  group  had  in- 
creased to  601,000.  not  including  traffic 
violations. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  Task  Force  Re- 
port on  Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the 
Presidents  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  which  found  that  more  young 
people  today — in  cities,  in  the  suburbs, 
and  in  rural  communities — are  becoming 
involved  in  crimes  more  serious  than  our 
common  definition  of  delinquency.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  evidence  obtained  by 
the  committee,  moreover,  the  proportion 
of  people  in  these  high  crime  age  groups 
will  continue  to  increase  unless  we  find 
better  answers,  so  that,  by  the  end  of  the 
next  decade,  it  could  assume  truly  omi- 
nous dimensions. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Attorney  General,  before  the  Puclnski 
subcommittee  that: 

While  the  arrests  of  adults  declined  1  per- 
cent in  1966,  arrests  of  juveniles  increased  9 
percent.  Youths  between  II  and  17.  compris- 
ing 13  oercent  of  the  population,  were  con- 
victed  of   50  percent   of  all   burglaries,   lar- 
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cenies.  and  car  thefts.  Half  of  all  crime 
against  property  was  committed  by  minors. 
Of  all  ages  from  cradle  to  grave,  our  15-year- 
olds  are  arrested  more  frequently,  and  the 
rate  drops  at  every  older  year. 

The  easy  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  we  can  blame  the  police,  or  the 
parent  and  smugly  "pass  by  on  the  other 
side.  "  Or  we  could  with  that  our  labora- 
tories could  come  up  with  an  innocula- 
tion  which,  like  the  Salk  vaccine,  would 
wipe  out  the  problem  almost  overnight. 
But  the  truth  is  that  looking  for  easy 
and  pat  solutions,  or  blaming  someone 
else,  is  not  going  to  solve  the  very  com- 
plex a'ld  hardly  isolated  causes  which 
are  putting  these  statistics  on  the  books. 

The  bill  before  us  today  recognizes 
this  fact.  It  places  emphasis,  very  ap- 
propriately. I  think,  on  the  development 
of  rehabilitative  and  preventive  serv- 
ices, looking  toward  the  dedication  and 
ingenuity  of  the  communities  in  this 
country  to  join  together  in  looking  for 
better  ways  to  deal  with  problem  youth 
in  the  community. 

Part  A  of  title  I.  for  example,  would 
authorize  grants  to  public  agencies  for 
up  to  75  percent — 50  percent  in  the  case 
of  construction — of  the  costs  of  projects 
or  programs  for  diagnosing,  treating,  and 
rehabilitating  youths  who  are  delinquent 
or  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent.  It 
is  designed  to  unite  and  supplement  ex- 
isting facilities  by  specifying  that  maxi- 
mtmi  use  be  made  of  other  available  re- 
sources. Evidence  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee indicated  that  80  percent  of  the 
country's  juvenile  courts  operating  in 
communities  lack  diagnostical.  clinical. 
and  treatment  services.  As  a  result,  most 
judges  are  required  to  make  their  dispo- 
sition without  sufficient  infoimation. 
Funds  are  provided  to  strengthen  these 
resources.  Equally  important.  I  believe, 
is  the  fact  that  the  bill  provides  funds 
to  assist  in  the  construction  of  facilities 
to  meet  the  serious  shortage  of  space 
and  inadequacies  in  existing  detention 
facilities,  as  v.ell  as  to  construct  such 
facilities  as  "half  way  houses"  for  young- 
sters who  are  between  probation  and 
formal  commitment.  Small,  special  pur- 
pose, residential,  community-based  facil- 
ities could  also  be  constructed  for  young 
people  who.  because  of  special  behavioral 
problems,  have  a  high  risk  of  beccming 
delinquent  or  have  been  determined  to 
be  delinquent  and  are  not  yet  ready  for 
full  return  to  society.  In  the  words  of  the 
committee  report: 

These  facilities  should  be  designed  to  help 
the  offender  within  the  community  where 
he  must  work  out  his  future,  and  should 
lielp  such  youths  to  maintain  to  the  maxi- 
mum e.xtent  possible  contact  with  the  com- 
munity and  include  the  use  of  community 
resources  such  as  loc.\l  schools  and  other 
facl'.iti?s.  tut  still  furnish  continuing  and 
professional  supervision. 

Part  B  of  title  I  of  the  bill  authorizes 
;:rants  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  to 
States  and  communities  for  developing 
new  means  and  "more  systematized  ma- 
chinery to  utilize  all  appropriate  re- 
sojr  es  and  programs,"  for  youths  de- 
termined to  be  in  danger  of  becoming 
delinquent  It  is  designed  to  promote  the 
full  cooperation  of  all  agencies  dealing 
with  youth,  at  the  community  level,  in- 
clud  ng  police,  schoo'.s,  job  training  and 
placement   agencies,   and   the   develop- 


ment of  means  to  guide  young  people 
engaged  in  antisocial  behavior  to  facil- 
ities and  programs  where  they  can  be 
helped.  Finally — and  perhaps  most  im- 
portantly— the  bill  recognizes  the  acute 
need  for  well-trained  probation  officers, 
social  workers,  psychologists,  intake  and 
institutional  workers,  juvenile  court 
judges,  and  other  supportive  personnel 
by  making  provision  for  the  training  of 
such  personnel. 

Recognizing  that  all  of  the  activities 
which  are  needed  to  help  in  this  prob- 
lem cannot  be  provided  by  a  single  blue- 
print, but  must  be  developed  on  the  basis 
of  time  and  experience,  the  bill  author- 
izes just  $25  million  as  a  starting  figure. 
When  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
cost  to  the  Nation  of  young  people  in 
crime  has  been  estimated  at  $4  billion 
annually,  this  seems  a  very  small 
amount.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  start. 
It  is  an  effort  to  unite  the  States  and 
communities  of  this  country  in  a  coop- 
erative effort  to  help  our  young  people, 
rather  than  just  be  content  to  criticise 
modern  youth.  I  strongly  endorse  this 
measure,  and  hope  it  will  be  passed  by 
this  House  expeditiously. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  IMr. 
MachenI. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  crime  in  general  and 
the  growth  of  juvenile  c"  ime  In  particu- 
lar, have  become  obiects  of  increa.sing 
concern  In  this  country.  It  is  not  that 
lawbreakers  are  a  new  phenomenon,  nor 
are  juvenile  offenders  appea:ing  for  the 
fi.-st  time.  But  if  the  generally  sharp  In- 
crease In  all  categories  of  cime  is  dis- 
turbing, the  statistics  on  juvenile  of- 
fenses are  even  more  troubling. 

The  President's  Crime  Commis.sion  re- 
ports that  one  boy  in  six  is  -eferred  to 
the  juvenile  court.  A.ccording  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee's  report  on 
the  iTcently  pas.sed  Law  Enfo-cement 
and  Criminal  Justice  As.sistance  Act.  one 
Crime  Commi.ssion  study  indicates  that 
about  40  percent  of  all  male  ch.ildren  now 
li\'ing  in  the  United  States  will  be  ar- 
rested for  a  nontraffic  offense  during 
their  lives.  The  time  to  chan<?e  this  statis- 
tic is  now.  before  this  generation  of  the 
Nation's  youth  live  up  to  this  grave  pre- 
diction. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  symptoms 
of  a  society  In  which  crime  and  disre- 
spect for  the  law  aie  rampant.  Nearly 
one-half  the  people  polled  in  a  Crime 
Commis.sion  study  said  that  they  stay 
off  the  streets  at  night  because  of  their 
fear  of  crime.  Over  one-third  of  the  re- 
spondents said  that  they  are  now  afraid 
of  .strangens — again  because  of  crime. 
A!-id  ever  one  out  of  five  Americans  polled 
said  they  wanted  to  move  to  another 
neighborhood  because  of  their  fear  of 
cime 

Now  many  people  might  think  that 
the  complexion  of  the  respondents  was 
whit"^  subu'  ban.  and  middle  class.  It  was 
not.  It  is  a  .sad  fact  that  those  who  are 
most  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
c  ime  in  their  dally  lives  are  those  who 
aie  forced  by  circumstances  to  live  in 
deteriorating,  lower-class  neighborhoods. 
They  are  the  poor  whites.  Negroes,  and 
other  Americans  who  bear  a  great  part 


of  the  burden  of  lawlessness.  Crime  is  not 
a  race-oriented  issue,  and  it  knows  no 
limits  by  color. 

But  what  is  most  shocking  is  the  great 
proportion  of  crime  committed  by  young 
people.  According  to  the  United  States 
Children's  Bureau  and  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  the  growth  in  the 
number  of  Juvenile  court  cases  has  out- 
paced the  already  high  increases  in  adult 
court  cases. 

From  1960-65  Juvenile  arrests  rose  over 
five  times  as  fast  as  general  arrests  for 
the  same  period.  Need  I  remind  the  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  this  body  that 
according  to  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  on  this  bill, 
although  the  category  of  youths  between 
11  and  17  years  of  age  comprise  only  13 
percent  of  the  national  population,  they 
were  convicted  of  half  the  burgla-ies, 
larcenies  and  car  thefts,  in  fact,  half  of 
all  crime  against  property.  We  are  told 
that  15-year-olds  are  arrested  more  fre- 
quently th:in  any  other  age  group.  This 
is  not  a  mere  statistical  aberration,  it 
indicates  the  main  thrust  of  the  chal- 
lenge. 

Congress  has  not  stood  mute  in  the 
face  of  it  either.  In  Its  wisdom,  the  Con- 
press  has  seen  fit  to  take  a  number  of 
steps  in  response.  The  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act 
of  1961 — Public  Law  87-274— established 
a  3-year  program  under  which  grants 
and  contracts  were  made  available  to 
the  various  levels  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  to  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies for  the  purposes  of  controlling  and 
preventing  juvenile  crime.  A  number  of 
demonstration  and  training  programs 
have  been  established  under  this  law 
and  subsequent  extensions  of  it  have 
strengthened  and  broadened  its  support. 
Gentlemen,  we  now  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  substantial  gain  for  juve- 
nile decency  based  upon  the  exioeriences 
of  the  200-plus  demonstration  and  train- 
ing programs  than  have  been  carried 
out.  H.R.  12120  i.s  the  logical  next  step. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  foster  an  im- 
provement in  the  rehabilitation  and  pre- 
vention services  for  delinquents  and  for 
those  who  seem  likely  candidates  for 
crime. 

Title  I.  part  A.  "Rehabilitative  serv- 
ices", will  encourage  the  development  and 
improvement  of  State  and  community  re- 
habilitative .services  for  either  delinquent 
or  potentially  delinquent,  will  encourage 
the  full  use  of  these  scnices  by  courts, 
correctional  agencies  and  other  responsi- 
ble groups,  and  will  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  new  designs  and  methods  of 
care  and  treatment.  In  part  B  of  the 
same  title,  preventative  senices  will  be 
handled  in  a  similar  manner.  A  total  of 
$25  million  will  be  authorized  by  this 
legislation. 

The  Federal  share  of  funding  will  be 
a  maximum  of  75  percent  for  the  im- 
provement of  these  services,  and  grants 
will  be  given  on  a  relative  cost  and  effec- 
tiveness basis  for  the  recipient  projects 
and  programs.  Certainly  the  statistics 
on  juvenile  crime  would  indicate  that 
this  is  a  wise  investment. 

To  those  who  would  be  inclined  to  ask, 
"is  it  worth  it?"  I  would  ask:  What  of 
the  cost  in  dollars,  lives  and  damaged 
property  if  youth  offenses  go  unchecked? 
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What  of  the  cost  to  the  Nation  if  in- 
creasing numbers  of  its  future  citizens 
become,  instead,  inhabitants  of  our  jails? 

Juvenile  crime  is  particularly  disturb- 
ing because  of  the  ase  of  the  oflenders, 
and  because  it  is  a  shock  to  our  sensi- 
bilities. We  like  to  hope  that  each  gen- 
eration will  be  a  little  better  than  the 
last.  Wo  hope  that  superior  educational 
opportunities,  experience,  increa.sed  eco- 
nomic security  and  iinproved  counseling 
and  child  psychology  will  ail  contribute 
toward  a  solution  to  the  problem.  But  it 
will  not  be  solved  by  wi.shful  thinking 
alone.  If  we  recognize  the  seriousness 
of  the  threat,  and  the  dangers  which 
would  result  from  inaction,  then  we 
must  see  the  opportunity  offered  by  this 
bill. 

It  has  received  a  favorable  report  from 
the  comm'ttee  which  considered  it.  It 
has  the  backing  of  the  Departments  of 
Justice  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Whiie  this  legislation  will  not  by 
any  means  cure  the  problem  of  crime 
anions'  miners,  it  is  a  lar_i;e,  firm  step  in 
that  direction.  Certainly  the  prevention 
of  crime  and  the  creation  of  crimmals 
is  preferable  to  the  increased  human  and 
monetary  costs  of  more  enforcement.  I 
intend  to  support  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation, as  I  hope  will  most  of  you.  For 
the  sake  of  the  country  we  leave  to  the 
next  generation  we  cannot  do  any  less. 

Mr.  PERKINS,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  iMr.  FaRbsteinI. 

Mr.  FARB3TEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
ofTer  you  no  better  reason  for  the  pas- 
sace  of  the  bill  before  us  today,  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1967.  than  the  experience 
of  Mobiliza'ion  for  Youth,  one  of  the 
programs  established  under  the  pilot  leg- 
islation passed  by  Congress  in  1961.  The 
bill  we  are  currently  considering  builds 
on  the  foundation  which  the  1961  meas- 
ure has  provided. 

Mobilization  for  Youth  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  of  New  York  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  iield  of  comprehensive,  commu- 
nity-based delinciuency  programs.  I  make 
no  claim  that  Mobilization  for  Youth  has 
liad  an  existence  free  of  troubles  and 
problems.  It.  has  suffered  through  a  mul- 
titude of  growing  pains,  while  it  learned 
the  lessons  applicable  to  the  young  peo- 
ple it  served.  But  it  has,  in  my  view  and 
In  the  view  of  mo5t  New  Yorkers,  shown 
a  capacity  for  directing  young  people 
into  productive,  law-abiding  channels. 
Its  experience  has  proven  that  the  pro- 
grams for  which  this  legislation  pro- 
vides can  be  successful  in  curbing  juve- 
nile delinquency. 

Let  me  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
teenage  .•service  center  currently  being 
run  by  Mobilization  for  Youth.  It  is  here 
that  many  teenagers  go  when  they  have 
problems,  when  they  are  in  trouble  or 
are  tempted  by  trouble.  What  do  they 
find'  They  find  other  teenagers,  with 
similar  experiences  and  similar  tempta- 
tions. With  the  assistance  of  a  profes- 
sional staff,  these  young  people  talk  out 
their  needs,  in  an  atmosphere  of  sympa- 
thetic concern.  This  atmosphere  encour- 
ages young  people  with  a  range  of  prob- 
lems that  runs  from  unemployment  to 
drug  addiction  to  drop  in  for  help.  The 
program  Is  called  the  young  adult  action 


group,  one  of  Mobilization  for  Youth's 
most  successful.  It  shows  what  yoimg 
people  who  organize  and  staflf  the  opera- 
tion themselves  can  do  by  them.selves 
and  for  one  another.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  many  teenagers  have  been  kept  out 
of  trouble  by  this  program  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  number  is  significant  and  that 
the  program  has  amply  proven  its  worth 
to  our  society. 

We  do,  however,  have  some  statistics 
on  youth  crime  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Mobilization  for  Youth.  These  statistics 
are  extremely  promising.  They  show  that 
youth  crime  in  this  neighborhood  has  de- 
creased by  some  10  percent,  while  in- 
creasing by  9  percent  throughout  the 
rest  of  New  York.  Mobilization  for 
Youth,  in  its  brief  history,  has  become 
an  important  social  institution  on  the 
Lower  East  Side.  Nothing  can  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  continuing  to 
serve  the  young  people  who  need  it. 

I  could  cite  other  successful  programs 
in  New  York  City.  The  United  Commu- 
nity Center  in  Brooklyn  has  compiled  a 
remarkable  record  in  a  few  brief  years. 
The  OflBce  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  cur- 
rently funds  some  60  demonstration  proj- 
ects of  the  kind  I  have  described  in  al- 
mo.st  every  State  in  the  Union.  Through 
these  projects,  thousands  of  youths  have, 
for  the  first  time,  had  the  opportunity  to 
develop  their  potential  as  individuals  and 
as  members  of  society.  This  legislation 
gives  them  the  opportunity  to  continue  in 
the  pursuit  of  decent  goals,  and  for  many 
more  to  benefit  from  their  experience. 

I  dwell  on  only  one  part  of  this  legisla- 
tion, however,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  legis- 
lation will  also  enable  law-enforcement 
agencies,  courts,  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions to  improve  the  services  they  can 
render  to  delinquents,  services  which 
hopefully  will  deter  them  from  an  adult- 
hood of  crime.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
5-year  history  of  this  legislation  has 
shown  that  we  in  Congress  can  do  some- 
thing important  to  get  delinquent  youth, 
or  youth  living  in  an  atmosphere  con- 
ducive to  delinquency,  to  lead  decent 
lives.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill, 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  12120.  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1967,  which  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
major  programs  of  the  90th  Congress. 
This  legislation  is  an  "immediate  action" 
program  which  recognizes  the  dangers  of 
the  continuing  rise  in  lawlessness  and 
the  need  for  Federal  assistance  to  permit 
local  communities  to  move  rapidly  into 
situations  which  lead  to  crime. 

The  need  for  action  of  this  type  has 
been  clearly  stated  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice  in  this 
manner: 

The  most  disturbing  single  aspect  of  the 
Nation's  crime  problem  is  the  deep  and  grow- 
ing Involvement  of  youn?  people  in  crime 
.  .  .  America's  best  hope  ior  reducing  crime 
is  to  reduce  Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
crime. 

An  indication  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem  can  be  seen  from  these 
statistics: 

The  cost  of  juvenile  delinquency  to  its 
victims  has  been  estimated  at  $4  billion 
annually. 


Of  all  Rges.  troni  cradle  to  grave.  15- 
year-olds  a:e  arrested  most  frequently. 

Half  of  r-ii  crime.?  against  property  are 
committed  by  minors. 

Between  1960  and  1965.  arre.'^ts  of  per- 
sons under  IS  year'-  of  age  jumped  52 
percent  for  willful  homicide,  rape,  rob- 
bery, aggravated  assault,  larceny,  bur- 
glary, and  motor  vehicle  theft.  Arrests 
of  minor.s  increased  9  percent  in   1966. 

Youths  between  11  and  17,  comprising 
13  percent  of  the  population,  were  con- 
victed of  50  percent  of  all  burglaries,  lar- 
cenies, and  car  thefts. 

This  legislation  is  unique  in  that  it 
extends  assistance  to  communities  to  rec- 
ognize children  who  are  in  danger  cf 
becoming  delinquent.  Educators  and  so- 
cial workers  have  cited  ample  evidence 
that  young  people  can  be  "rescued"  from 
a  path  of  lawlessness  if  a  helping  hand 
is  extended  at  the  r'eht  moment.  School 
personnel,  police  offi.:crs.  and  the  families 
of  these  young  people  wlio  detect  "anti- 
social" behavior  can  help  them  by  re- 
questing as.sistance.  This  legislation  will 
permit  local  communities  to  m.ap  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  delinquency  pre- 
vention. 

Grant  funds  issued  under  the  legisla- 
tion may  be  used  by  the  communities  to 
place  guidance  counselor.^,  social  workers 
or  psychologists  in  the  local  police  de- 
partments or  probation  officers.  The 
funds  may  be  used  for  activity  programs 
to  be  conducted  by  the  schools  or  recrea- 
tion departments.  Community  groups 
such  as  Boy  Scouts  and  Big  Brothers,  to 
name  just  a  few,  are  eligible  to  share  in 
Federal  fimds  for  their  highly  success- 
ful character-building  programs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Secretary 
Gardner  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  which  will  ad- 
minister this  program,  has  cited  the  re- 
sults of  one  in-depth  study  as  evidence 
of  the  need  for  a  preventive  program. 
This  st-ady.  conducted  by  Harvard 
University,  found: 

The  mere  referral  cf  a  youngster  to  a  juve- 
nile court  or  probation  department  can  stig- 
matize him  for  many  years. 

By  encouraging  community  action  to 
redirect  the  energies  of  young  people 
from  a  course  of  antisocial  behavior  to 
one  of  meaningful  conduct  will  be  a  ma- 
jor accomplishment.  This  legislation  of- 
fers the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  these  efforts. 

Grants  to  local  communities  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  young  people  who  have 
come  into  conflict  with  the  law  is  an 
equally  important  aspect  of  this 
legislation. 

As  the  juvenile  courts  represent  the 
hopes  of  both  the  communiMes  and  the 
young  people  to  understand  and  correct 
behavior  which  has  led  to  crime,  it  is 
important  to  review  another  finding  of 
the  President'-s  Crime  Commission.  It  is: 

The  preat  hope  originally  held  for  the  Juve- 
nile coiirt  has  not  been  fiilfalled.  Four  out  of 
every  five  juvenile  court-s  iiave  no  psychiatrist 
or  psychologist  available,  and  one-third  have 
no  prol>atlon  oflBcer  or  case  worker. 

Moreover,  the  evidence  di.'iclosed  that 
among  the  400.000  youths  ordered  by  the 
juvenile  court  to  be  institutionalized, 
there  were  100.000  last  year  who  were 
imprisoned  with  hardened  criminals. 
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Grants  to  assist  local  communities  to 
secure  the  trained  personnel  to  work 
with  the  juvenile  courts  would  be  one 
of  the  first  improvements  expected  from 
this  legislation. 

Persons  associated  with  the  rehabilita- 
tion 01  juveniles  believe  that  incarcera- 
tion alone  cannot  start  the  individual 
along  the  path  of  respect  for  the  law. 
Tiiey  believe  that  interviews  and  counsel- 
ing are  equally  important. 

To  prevent  repeated  lawlessness  by 
youngsters,  Secretai-j-  Gardner  believes 
"that — 

Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  in  re- 
ducing court  referrals  where  a  community 
team  is  set  up  to  assist  the  police  in  secur- 
ing needed  help  from  community  agencies 
in  working  with  troubled  youth.  In  one  case, 
where  students  had  become  unmanageable 
in  the  classroom,  a  special  program  involving 
tutoring,  employment  In  community  service 
projects  and  parental  group  counseling  was 
co:iducted  and  enabled  almost  all  the  par- 
ticipants to  return  to  school  within  six 
months. 

Another  succes.^ful  project  which  is 
available  to  communities  involves  the 
rescue  of  underachievers,  delinquents  and 
even  dropouts  by  employing  them  as  in- 
structors for  younger  children. 

These  and  other  experiences  have 
shown  that  many  delinquents  can  be 
worked  with  in  the  community  without 
danger  to  society  and  that  the  behavior 
of  a  large  number  of  deUnqtient  youths 
can  be  changed  without  having  to  sub- 
ject either  them  or  the  State  to  the  costly 
and  negative  consequences  of  confine- 
ment. 

That  the  cost  of  detention  is  a  con- 
sideration can  be  seen  from  the  $144  mil- 
lion spent  by  States  and  local  communi- 
ties to  confine  48,500  teenagers  in  1965, 
and  an  additional  $75  million  .spent  to 
supervise  224,000  youths  on  probation 
during  that  year. 

This  legislation  provides  for  some  con- 
struction of  detention  homes,  but  it  also 
will  extend  Federal  aid  to  communities 
for  the  construction  of  diagnostic  facili- 
ties and  "halfway"  houses,  all  designed 
to  ease  the  youthful  returnee  to  a  right- 
ful place  in  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
port H.R.  12120,  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  it  favorable  consideration 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
phenomenon  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  youth  crime  have  long  perplexed 
society.  While  a  certain  amount  of 
deviancy  from  socially  acceptable  be- 
havior has  always  been  typical  of  youth 
in  any  time,  on  any  soil,  the  current  high 
incidence  and  rapidly  increasing  rate  of 
youth  crime  calls  for  strong  action  to 
eliminate  its  causes  and  limit  its  giowth. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1967  provides  sup- 
port for  efforts  to  deal  with  these  serious 
problems.  Specifically,  it  will  offer  in- 
centives to  community  institutions  or- 
dinarily concerned  with  youth  to  give 
special  attention  to  problems  as  they 
are  forming,  before  they  develop  into 
matters  of  police  or  court  concern.  This 
could  help  schools,  for  example,  devote 
extra  time  ar.d  attention  to  young  people 
who  are  experiencing  difficulties  in  get- 
ting along  in  school  or  who  are  heading 
in   the  direction   of  the  school  failure 


which  often  precedes  delinquent  behav- 
ior. The  most  common  recourse  schools 
now  have  for  troublesome  students  is 
suspension  or  expulsion — which  helps 
the  school  keep  order  but  dots  little  to 
prevent  delinquent  behavior  in  society. 
Many  schools  have  not  had  funds  for 
such  activity  in  the  p^st :  under  this  pro- 
gram, money  could  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  such  youth  adjust  to 
and  succeed  in  school. 

The  legislation  will  enable  police, 
courts,  and  correctional  authorities  to 
cooperate  v.ith  other  community  services 
to  assure  that  youth  in  actual  or  poten- 
tial trouble  receive  the  attention  they 
need.  Most  such  agencies,  agencies  that 
cannot  pass  on  a  delinquent  youth  for 
someone  else  to  handle,  are  seriously 
hampered  both  by  lack  of  resources  to 
give  youth  services  and  the  reluctance  of 
community  sei-vices  to  accept  known 
troublemakers.  They  are  hindered  in 
doing  the  best  job  because  of  lack  of  the 
most  modern  and  effective  facilities  for 
helping  youth  to  return  to  society  as 
law-abiding,  productive  citizens.  The 
legislation  would  support  police,  court 
and  correctional  systems'  efforts  to  give 
better  facilities  for  delinquent  and  pre- 
delinquent youth. 

These  two  provisions  should  help  re- 
lieve drawbacks  under  which  schools  and 
police,  training  programs  and  courts, 
social  service  agencies  and  correctional 
institutions  labor  in  their  attempts  to 
serve  youth. 

The  bill  would  also  support  continued 
research  into  the  causes  of  delinquency 
and  the  different  forms  it  takes.  We  have 
learned  how  complex  the  reasons  are 
that  lead  youth  into  destructive  ac- 
tivity— whether  it  be  self-destruction 
through  dangerous  drugs  or  threats  to 
the  sanctity  of  life  and  property.  That 
complexity  still  needs  uinaveling.  This 
legislation  would  support  a  continued 
search  for  new  methods. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  deserves 
our  full  support,  in  the  interest  of  ridding 
this  society  of  the  hazards  of  youth  crime 
and  of  building  better  opportunities  for 
the  youth  who  now  engage  in  harmful 
activity. 

Mr.  DANIELS,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  12120,  I  am  proud  to 
rise  in  support  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1967  and  I  vv-ould  like  to  commend  the 
very  ab'e  gentleman  from  Illinois,  my 
good  friend.  Chairman  Pucixski,  of  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  of  juvenile 
de"inQuei:cy  is  not  a  sectional  or  a 
regional  problem.  Neither  is  it  one  which 
i.s  symptomatic  of  one  racial  or  economic 
group.  As  one  who  came  to  this  House 
directly  from  the  bench  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  as  a  member  of  the  bar 
Ci  that  State  I  know  fuil  well  the  need 
for  action  to  halt  the  ever-increasing 
incidence  of  criminal  activity  among  our 
y?ung  peop'.e. 

■Very  briefly.  Mr.  Chairman,  tills  bill 
provides  under  title  I  both  rehabilitative 
and  preventive  services.  Grants  are  pro- 
vided to  local  governments  for  the 
development  and  improvement  of  com- 
munity rehabilitative  services  for  delin- 
quent youths  and  those  who  have  exhib- 
ited these  symptoms  which  indicate  a 


pattern  of  delinquency.  In  addition, 
u:ider  this  title  grants  are  to  be  made  to 
law-enforcement  agencies,  courts,  cor- 
rectional agencies.  These  grants,  which 
wo'uid  provide  Federal  financing  of  up  to 
75  percent  for  service  and  up  to  50  per- 
cent for  construction  could  also  be 
utilized  under  this  title  for  the  develop- 
ment of  full  or  part-time  residential 
facilities  in  our  communities. 

Under  title  II,  grants  of  up  to  100  per- 
cent would  be  provided  for  special  train- 
ing for  personnel  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  juvenile  dehnquency. 

Titie  HI  of  this  bill  wou'd  permit  grants 
of  up  to  100  percent  for  research  projects, 
technical  assistance,  and  information 
sei-vices. 

This  bill  deals  with  a  demonstrated 
need.  For  example,  if  I  may  offer  some 
statistics  from  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersey,  in  1965,  the  last  year  for  which 
reasonably  complete  figuies  p.re  avail- 
able, the  children's  bureau  reports  that 
13  juvenile  courts  responding  to  tiieir  in- 
quiiy  handled  18.220  cases  jud:cially  and 
1,079  cases  nonjudic'aiiy.  It  is  clear  fr  m 
these  partial  figures  that  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  New  Jersey,  as  in  all  the  50 
States,  is  a  serious  problem.  As  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  it  is  a  national  problem  and 
one  which  demands  a  national  solution. 
I  think  th  s  bill  demonstrates  the  desire 
of  Congress  to  assist  our  agencies  of  local 
government  without  in  any  wqy  prf- 
empting  the  field.  This  is  the  kind  of  bill 
which  indicates  how  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  work  hand  in  hand  with  local 
government  toward  the  solution  of  a 
problem  which  is  both  local  and  national 
in  its  scope. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  support  of  this  vitally 
needed  piece  of  legislation.  I  commend 
Chaiiman  Pucinski  and  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee.  They  deserve  the 
thanks  of  eveiy  American  father  and 
mother. 

Mr.  DONOHLTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  the  House  will 
swiftly  and  overwhelmingly  appprove 
this  bill  before  us.  H.R.  12120,  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Pievention  and  Control 
Act  of  1967. 

The  recent  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcment  and 
Administration  of  Justice  indicates  that 
the  single,  most  disturbing  asprct  of  our 
national  crime  problem  is  the  unfor- 
tunately increasing  Involvement  of  young 
people  in  crime.  The  cost  to  the  country, 
of  such  crime,  is  authoritatively  esti- 
mated to  be  some  $4  billion  annually. 
This  is  a  critical  situation  that  con- 
tinues to  require  and  demand  the  best 
efforts  of  the  Congress  and  the  country 
for  adequate  solution. 

This  further  measure  to  control  juve- 
nile delinquency,  presented  to  us  this 
afternoon,  very  wisely  seeks  to  enable 
States  and  communities  to  profitably 
utilize  the  experiences  and  lessons  de- 
rived from  the  successes  and  deficien- 
cies in  more  than  200  demonstra- 
tion and  training  programs  carried  out 
under  the  provisions  of  previous  legisla- 
tion 

This  current  bill  is  fundamentally  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  development  and 
improvement  of  State  and  community 
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rehabilitative  and  prevention  jservices  for 
delinquent  youth  and  those  in  danper  of 
becoming  delinquent  and  to  stinnulate 
communities  in  the  development  of  new- 
methods  of  care  and  treatment  for  such 
youth. 

In  a  comniendably  realistic  approach, 
the  esteemed  chairman  and  di.^'-inguished 
members  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  recommend,  in  this 
m.easure.  that  concentrated  resources 
and  energies  should  be  mainly  directed 
toward  strengthening  the  existing  courts, 
agencies,  and  institutions  within  our 
Juvenile  justice  system:  providing  ur- 
gently needed  training  programs  for  per- 
sonnel attached  to.  and  associated  with, 
these  courts,  agencies,  and  institutions; 
and  initialing  some  limited  practical  re- 
search action  to  improve  the  techniques 
and  practices  of  assembhng.  evaluating, 
and  distributing,  to  the  appropriate  units 
and  officials  in  our  various  States  and 
communities,  pertinent  advice  and  in- 
formation on  the  control  and  prevention 
of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  deep  concern  for 
the  serious  financial  adjustments  fac- 
ing the  country,  the  limited  authoriza- 
tion of  $25  million  for  1  year,  contained 
in  this  bill  must.  I  think,  under  any 
yardstick,  be  deemed  frugal,  indeed,  and. 
in  the  light  of  the  objective,  an  unques- 
tionably wise  investment  that  would  be 
nationally  dangerous  to  delay. 

This  country  is  unfortunately  plagued 
today,  by  many  critical  and  complex 
problems,  solutions  to  which  .seem  to  re- 
main tragically  unclear.  However.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  one  thing  of  which  we 
may  be  certain.  The  youth  of  this  Na- 
tion is  our  greatest  asset  for  the  future. 
This  measure  represents  a  sound  step 
forward  in  furtherance  of  our  obligation 
to  help  today's  troubled  youth  to  be  num- 
bered among  tomorrow's  stable,  respon- 
sible citizens.  Therefore,  I  again  urge 
my  colleagues  to  resoundingly  approve 
this  bill  in  the  great  national  interest. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoife  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  'JuvenUe  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention a:iU  Control  Act  of  1967". 

FINDINGS    .\ND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  delinquency 
among  youths  constitutes  a  national  problem 
which  can  be  met  by  assisting  and  coordi- 
nating the  efforts  of  public  and  private  agen- 
cies engaged  in  combating  the  problem  and 
Increasing  the  number  and  extent  of  the  serv- 
ices available  for  preventing  and  combating 
Juvenile  delinquency.  It  is.  therefore,  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  help  States  and  local 
communities  strengthen  their  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice systems,  including  courts,  correctional 
systems,  and  police  agencies  which  deal  with 
Juveniles  and  to  assist  communities  In  pro- 
viding diagnosis,  treatment,  and  rehabili- 
tative services  to  youths  who  are  delinquent 
or  in  danger  of  being  delinquent,  to  provide 
assistance  in  the  training  of  personnel  em- 
ployed or  preparing  for  employment  In  occu- 
pations Involving  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices, and  to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
Information  services  In  the  field  of  Juvenile 
delinquency. 


TITLE  I— REHABILITATIVE  A^fD  PREVEN- 
TIVE SERVICES 
Part  A — Rehabilitative  Services 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  The  purposes  of  this  part  are — 

(1)  to  encourage  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  State  and  community  rehabili- 
tative services  for  delinquent  youths  and 
youths  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent; 

(2)  to  encourage  the  full  use  cf  such  re- 
habilitative servic'!s  (Ai  by  courts  which 
have  nsEuu.ed  responsibility  for  such  youths, 
and  by  correctional  agencies  which  have  been 
vested  with  legal  custody  of  such  ycuths, 
and  (B)  by  law  enforcement  and  other  .igen- 
cles  hiivlng  re^po;is:biUiies  wuh  rcfpeci  to 
su:h  youths  v.liich  are  ilmllur  to  those  of 
such  courts  and  correctlcnal  ager.cies; 

(3)  to  encourage  the  development  In  ccm- 
munltles  of  new  designs  and  new  m^tiods 
of  care  and  tre.»tmer>t.  Including  the  opera- 
tion of  full-time  or  part-time  ccmmunlty- 
b.tsed  residential  facilities  for  youths  requir- 
ing residential  carj.  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF  GRANTS 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  public  agency  to  meet 
not  to  exceed  75  per  ce-iium  of  tiie  cost  of 
projects  or  programs  for  dl.igno.'-lng.  treating. 
and  rehabilitating  youths  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 101.  ex?ep:  that  the  percentage  with 
respect  to  so  much  of  such  cost  as  Is  for 
construction  shail  not  exceed  50  per  centum. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Grants  under  this  part  may 
be  made  only  upon  application  by  a  State, 
county,  municipal,  or  other  public  agency 
which  contains  or  Is  accompanied  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary — 

1 1 )  that  such  agency  will  make  reasonable 
efforts  to  secure  or  provide  any  services  which 
are  necessary  for  diagnosing,  treating,  and 
rehabilitating  youths  referred  to  In  section 
101  and  which  are  not  otherwise  being  pro- 
vided In  the  community,  or  If  being  provided 
are  not  adequate  to  meet  Its  needs: 

(2)  that  maximum  use  will  be  made  under 
the  program  or  project  of  other  Federal. 
State,  or  local  refources  available  for  pro- 
vision of  such  services;  and 

(3)  In  the  case  of  grants  for  construction, 
that  financial  resources  will  be  available  for 
the  non-Federal  share  of  such  construction 
and  for  continued  operation  of  the  facility 
constructed. 

(b)  Such  application  shall  contain  such 
other  information  as  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  including — 

(11  a  description  of  the  services  for  youths 
referred  to  In  section  101  which  are  available 
In  the  State  or  community: 

(2)  a  statement  of  the  method  or  methods 
of  Unking  the  agencies  and  organizations, 
public  and  private,  providing  these  and  other 
services;  and 

(3)  a  showing  that  the  project  or  pro- 
gram Is  not  Inconsistent  with  any  compre- 
hensive plan  developed  under  any  other  Act 
which  Is  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

CONSIDERATION    FOR    ALLOCATION    OP   FUNDS 

Sec.  104.  In  allocating  funds  for  grants 
under  section  102,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider, among  other  relevant  factors  in  the 
State  or  community  of  the  applicant — 

( 1 )  the  relative  costs  and  effectiveness  of 
the  project  or  program  In  effectuating  the 
purposes  of  this  part; 

(2i  the  rate  of  increase  In  the  incidence 
of  Juvenile  offenses: 

(3)  youth   unemployment   rates; 

(4)  the  Inadequacy  of  existing  facilities 
and  services  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of 
this  part; 

(5)  the  extent  to  which  proposed  pro- 
grams or  projects  Incorporate  new  or  innova- 
tive techniques  within  the  State  or  commu- 


nity to  Carry  out,  the  pvirpjses  cf  this  part; 
and 

(8)  the  extent  to  which  propcsed  pro- 
grams and  projects  pre-  ided  for  i:i  the  appli- 
cation win  be  carrleci  on  Iti  cccrdinailon 
with  other  activities  canled  on  in  the  Stite 
or  community  whlcl'.  relate  to  the  diagnosis? 
treatment,  and  renabllitation  of  youtn  who 
are  delinquent  ar.d  preventive  services  for 
those  in  danger  of  becoming  dellnquer.t. 

USE  O?  FUNDS 

Src.  105  Fundi  paid  to  pn  appUcaiw  un- 
der this  part  may  be  used  for — 

<  1 )  meeting  the  cost  of  securing  or  pro- 
vid.ng  servicer  for  diagnosis,  treatment,  or 
rehabilitation  of  yr.uths  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 101  but  only  to  the  extent  ar.d  i  )r  the 
period  necessary  for  the  corr.muni'y  to  pro- 
vide sur;i  s^rvic^s  from  other  ssurcvs.  and 

(2)  meeting  the  cost  of  construct; on  of 
rpecla!  purpose  types  of  faciiitlei  which.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  ;^re  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  section 
101.  such  as  I  A)  combination  detention  and 
diagnosTlc  facilities:  (Bi  halfway  houses  for 
youths  who  because  cf  special  belu'.vioral 
problems  have  a  high  rlsli  of  beccmii.g  delin- 
quent or  who  ha.e  been  determined  to  be 
d'^llnquent  and  are  not  yet  ready  for  full  re- 
turn to  society;  (C)  small,  special-purpose, 
renidential,  community-based  facilities  for 
diagnosis  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of 
youths;  (Di  training  s-chools  for  the  reha- 
bllit  ition  and  education  of  youths  who  are 
In  custody  of  any  public  agency  charged  with 
the  care  of  delinque'it  youth?;  but.  In  de- 
veloping plans  for  such  facilities,  due  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  excellence  of 
architecture  and  design,  and  to  the  inclusion 
of  works  of  art  met  representing  more  than 
1  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project). 

It  shall  be  a  condition  of  any  grant  under 
this  part  which  Is  wholly  or  partially  for  con- 
struction that  all  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors 
on  such  construction  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  thc?e  prevailing  on  simi- 
lar construction  In  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C  276a— 276a-5  I .  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to  these  labor 
standards  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176,  64  Stat.  1267)  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as 
amended  (4O0.S.C.  276e). 

Part  B— Preventive  Services 
statement  of  pttrposes 
Sec.  111.  The  purpose  of  thU  part  is  to 
promote  the  use  of  community-based  serv- 
ices for  the  prevention  of  delinquency  of 
youths;  and  to  a.<«ist  States  or  communities 
to  establish  special  preventive  services  for 
youths  in  danger  of    becoming  delinquent. 

authorization  of  grants 
Sec.  112.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State,  conununity.  mu- 
nicipal, or  other  local  public  or  private  non- 
profit agency  to  meet  not  to  exceed  75  per 
centvim  of  the  cost  of  projects  or  programs 
for  securing  or  provision  of  special  preven- 
tive services  for  youths  In  danger  of  becom- 
ing delinquent. 

applications 

Sec.  113.  Grants  under  section  112  may  be 
made  only  up>on  application  by  a  State  or 
local  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
which  contains  or  Is  accompanied  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary — 

(li  that  such  agency  will  make  reasonable 
efforts  to  secure  or  provide  any  of  such  serv- 
ices which  are  necessary  for  such  youth  and 
which  are  not  otherwise  being  provided  In 
the  community,  or  If  being  provided  are  not 
adequate  to  meet  its  needs: 

(2)  that  maximum  use  will  be  made  under 
the    program   or   project    of    other   Federal, 
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State,  or  local  resources  available  for  pro- 
vision of  such  services; 

(3)  will  make  special  efforts  to  assure  that 
the  services  provided  by  the  program  or 
project  will  be  available  for  youths  with  seri- 
ous behavorial  problems;   and 

(4)  will  provide  such  other  Information 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

consideration  for  allocation  of  funds 

Sec.  114.  In  allocating  funds  for  grants 
under  section  112.  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider, among  other  relevant  factors  in  the 
State  or  community  of  the  applicant— 

il)  the  relative  costs  and  effectiveness  of 
the  project  or  program  in  effectuating  the 
purposes  of  this  part; 

(2)  the  rate  of  Increase  in  the  incidence  of 
juvenile  offenses: 

(3  I  youth  unemployment  rates; 

(4)  the  inadequacy  of  facilities  and  serv- 
ices for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
part; 

(5)  to  the  extent  to  which  proposed  pro- 
grams or  projects  incorporate  new  or  Inno- 
vative techniques  within  the  State  or  com- 
munity to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part;  and 

i6i  the  extent  to  which  proposed  programs 
and  projects  provided  for  In  the  application 
will  be  carried  on  In  coordination  with  other 
activities  carried  on  in  the  State  or  commu- 
nity which  relate  to  the  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  of  youths  who  are  de- 
linquent and  preventive  services  for  those 
in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent. 

USE    OF    FUNDS 

Sec  115.  Funds  paid  to  an  agency  under 
section  112  may  be  used  for  meeting  the  cost 
of  securing  or  providing  special  preventive 
services  for  youths  In  danger  of  becoming 
delinquent  and  which  cannot  other\\1se  be 
made  available,  but  only  for  the  period  neces- 
sary for  the  community  to  provide  these 
services  from  other  sources.  Services  under 
this  part  may  be  provided  by  the  grantee 
directly  or  through  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  public  or  private  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions. 

Part    C — Miscellaneous 

notification 

Sec  131.  The  Secretary  .shall  not  approve 
an  application  for  a  grant  under  part  A  or 
B  until  a  copy  of  the  application  has  been 
submitted — 

( 1 1  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  an 
officer  designated  by  him  or  by  State  law,  and 
a  rcLVSonable  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
the  Governor  or  such  officer  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  his  evaluation  of 
the  program  or  project,  which  shall  include 
comments  on  the  relationship  of  the  appli- 
cation to  other  applications  then  pending, 
and  to  existing  or  proposed  plans  in  the 
State  for  the  development  of  new  or  addi- 
tional programs  for  the  diagnosis,  treatment, 
or  rehabilitation  of  youths  who  are  delin- 
quent and  preventive  services  for  those  in 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent;  and 

(2)  to  the  governing  bodies  of  the  political 
units  principally  affected,  and  a  reasonable 
opportunity  afforded  such  governing  bodies, 
acting  through  such  officers  as  they  may  des- 
ignate, to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary an  evaluation  of  the  program  or  project. 

CONStJLTATlON 

Sec  132.  In  making  grants  under  this  title. 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  heads 
of  Other  Federal  agencies  concerned  with 
juvenile  crime  and  delinquency.  Including 
the  Attorney  General,  and,  with  respect  to 
construction.  tj;ie  Secretary  of  Hotislng  and 
XJrban  Development. 

Mr.  PERKINS  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  I  of  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ai'e  there  any 
amendments  to  title  I  of  the  bill? 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY      MR       RAILSBACK 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUow-s: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Railseack: 
On  page  3,  line  16,  strike  out  "any  pubUc 
agencv"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••States". 

On  "page  3.  strike  out  lines  22  through  25 
and  insert   in  lieu   thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  103.  (a)  From  funds  received  under 
section  102  a  State  agency  may  make  grants 
but  only  upon  application  to  it  by  a  county, 
municipality,  or  other  public  agency,  which 
contains  or  is  accompanied  by  assurances — ". 

On  page  4,  line  15.  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and   insert   in    Ueu    thereof   "State   agency". 

On  page  5.  line  5.  strike  out  "102,  the 
Secretary"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "103,  the 
State  agency". 

On  page  5.  line  6.  strike  out  "State  or". 

On  page  6.  line  4.  strike  out  "an  appli- 
cant"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "a  State". 

On  page  6.  line  13.  strike  out  'Secretary"" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  ''State  agency". 

On  page  8.  strike  out  lines  3  and  4,  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "to  States 
to  meet  not  to  exceed  75  per". 

On  page  8.  strike  out  lines  9  through  12. 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  113.  From  funds  received  under  sec- 
tion 112.  a  State  agency  may  make  grants  but 
only  upon  application  to  It  by  a  local  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agency  which  contains 
or  Is  accompanied  by  assurances — ". 

On  page  9.  line  5.  strike  out  '112,  the  Sec- 
retary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "113,  the 
State  agency". 

On  page  10,  line  2,  strike  out  •"an  agency"' 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "a  State"". 

On  page  10,  strike  out  line  11  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  and  Including  line  13 
on  page  1 1 . 

On  page  11.  line  17.  strike  out  "or  con- 
tracts" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "to  States 
for  grants  or  contracts". 

On  page  12.  line  2,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "State  agency  ". 

On  page  12.  strike  out  lines  5  through  9 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  202.  Such  grants  and  contracts  may 
be  made  bv  the  State  agency  and  may  be 
made  to  and  with  any  local  public  agency  or 
any  public  or  private  nonprofit  college,  school, 
universltv  or  institution,  or  organization;  and 
to  the  ex'tent  the  State  agency  deems  It  ap- 
propriate, the  State  agency  shall  require  the 
recipient — ". 

On  page  14.  line  11.  insert  "(a)"  immedi- 
ately after  •Sec.  402."  and  after  line  17, 
Insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Funds  appropriated  to  make  grants 
under  titles  I  and  II  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
allocated  by  the  Secretary  among  the  States 
for  use  therein  by  the  State  agency.  In  al- 
locating funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1968.  June  30,  1969, 
and  June  30,  1970,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve 
such  amount,  but  not  In  excess  of  3  per 
centum  of  the  amount  being  allocated,  as 
he  may  determine  and  shall  allocate  such 
amount  among  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, according  to  their  respective  needs.  Of 
the  remaining  funds,  75  per  centum  shall  be 
allocated  among  the  fifty  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  according  to  their  respec- 
tive populations  and  25  per  centtmi  thereof 
shall  be  allocated  as  the  SecreUry  shall  de- 
termine." 

On  page  14.  after  line  23,  Insert  the  fol 
/owing  new  sections: 

"STA'TE  plan  REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec  404.  Any  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  title  I  or  II  of  this  Act 


shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  comprehen- 
sive Juvenile  delinquency  plan  (in  such  de- 
tail as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary). 
Such  plan  shall  designate  a  State  agency 
which  shall  have  the  duty  cf  coordinating 
efforts  within  the  State  to  combat  juvenile 
delinquency,  carrying  out  State  progr.ims  to 
combat  juvenile  delinquency,  and  making 
grants  under  titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act.  Sucli 
State  plan  shall  provide  for  appropriate  re- 
view procedures  of  actions  taken  by  the  State 
agency  disapproving  an  application  for  a 
grant  under  any  such  title  or  terminating  or 
refusing  to  continue  any  such  grant.  The 
Secretarj-  may  disapprove  a  State  plan  only  if 
he  determines  that  the  program  or  projects 
described  in  such  plan  cannot  be  fulfilled 
in  an  economic  and  eff.clent  manner.  Con- 
tinuing eUgibihty  by  a  State  for  grants  un- 
der title  I  and  II  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
tingent upon  the  filing  with  the  Secretary 
of  evidence  that  the  provisions  of  such  titles 
are  being  met  in  the  making  of  grants  and 
the  carrying  out  of  programs  by  the  State 
agency  designated  In  the  State  plan. 

"■judicial  review 
"Sec  405.  In  the  case  of  action  taken  by 
the  Secretary  terminating  or  refusing  to 
continue  financial  assistance  to  a  grantee, 
such  grantee  may  obtain  judicial  review  of 
such  action  In  accordance  wltii  chapter  7 
of  title  5  of  the  Unlt«d  States  Code. 

"distribution  of  funds 
••Sec  406.  A  State  receiving  grants  under 
titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act  shall  distribute 
through  its  State  agency  at  least  80  per  cen- 
tum in  the  form  of  grants  within  the  State 
for  the  purposes  described  In  those  titles. 
The  remainder  may  be  \ised  by  the  State 
agency  to  carry  out  its  own  programs  and 
projects. 

"DIRECT  grants 

"Sec  407.  'When  a  State  falls  to  apply  for 
a  grant  under  title  I  or  II  of  this  Act,  or 
the  Secretary  does  not  approve  such  State's 
comprehensive  and  juvenile  delinquency 
plan,  within  nine  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
make  such  grants  directly  to  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  those  titles.  To  be  eligible  for  a  di- 
rect grant  from  the  Secretary,  an  agency 
must  certify  that  It  has  submitted  a  copy 
of  Its  application  to  the  chief  executive  of 
the  State  (or  an  officer  designated  by  him 
or  by  State  law)  in  which  such  agency  Is 
located.  Such  o.fficer  shall  be  given  not  more 
than  60  days  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  the 
application  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  in 
writing  an  evaluation  of  the  project  set  forth 
in  the  appUcaUon.  Such  evaluation  shall  in- 
clude comments  on  the  relationship  of  the 
application  to  other  applications  then  pend- 
ing and  to  existing  or  proposed  plans  in  the 
State  for  the  development  of  new  approaches 
to  and  improvements  In  efforts  to  combat 
Juvenile  delinquency.  No  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  for  an  amount  in  excess  of 
60  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
program  with  respect  to  which  it  Is  made. 

"COORDINATION 

"Sec.  408.  To  avoid  duplication  of  efforts. 
It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  consult  and  coordinate  with  the  At- 
torney General  and  such  other  Federal  offi- 
cers as  are  charged  with  responsibilities  in 
the  area  of  combating  juvenile  delinquency 
or  crime  in  general." 

On  page  15.  line  2.  strike  out  "404"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  •'409". 

On  page  16.  after  line  6.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  The  term  'State  agency'  means  the 
State  agency  designated  In  a  State's  compre- 
hensive Juvenile  delinquency  plan." 

Mr.  RAILSBACK  during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
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ered  as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record 
at  tills  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Tnere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  already  tried  to  explain  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment,  but  I  will  try  to  cover 
the  main  provisions  again,  and  to  answer 
any  questions,  if  there  are  any.  after 
making  this  statement. 

The  bill  that  we  are  considering  today 
provides  that  local  units  of  government. 
local  agencies,  may  submit  applications 
dn-ectly  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  for  grants  that  I 
would  t«rm  ''action  grants"  involved  in 
the  rehabilitation  and  preventive  meas- 
tires  in  respect  to  juvenile  delinquency 
problems. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  tries  to 
accomplish  this  purpose:  No.  1,  it  would 
provide  that  where  a  State  provides  a 
comprehensive  program  to  combat  ju- 
venile delinquency  and  submits  an  appli- 
cation which  is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, that  in  such  an  event  the  funds 
that  are  to  be  allocated  would  be  allo- 
cated to  the  State  agency  designated  by 
the  Governor,  or  newly  created,  if  the 
case  be.  which  would  then  have  the  right 
to  allocate  the  funds  to  the  various  local 
aeencies. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  feentlcman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK,  Yes:  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  who  pays  for 
preparing  this  comprehen.sive  plan'' 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  The  State,  in  order 
to  qualify,  has  to  come  forward  with  a 
comprehensive  plan. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  State  has  no 
funds  allocated  for  such  a  preparation 
of  plan,  and  the  legislature  is  not  going 
to  come  back  until  1969,  what  happens 
then? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Forty-two  States 
that  attended  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  have  already  begun  formu- 
lating, and  some  already,  like  the  State 
of  Illinois,  have  State  agencies. 

One  of  the  conditions  for  a  State  or- 
ganization to  participate  is  for  the 
agency  to  come  forward  with  a  plan, 
which  It  Is  prepared  to  carry  out.  other- 
wise the  bypass  provisions  of  this  bill 
would  be  oijerative.  In  other  words,  then 
there  could  be  a  bypass  from  the  local 
units  and  a  direct  application  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  original  bill  sent 
to  our  subcommittee  had  a  provision  to 
make  up  to  90  percent  grants  to  the 
States  for  planning.  The  committee 
urpnimously  rejected  it,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  simply  because  they  did  not 
want  tr  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  on 
planning  and  comprehensive  plans;  we 
wanted  to  get  this  money  into  brick  and 
mortar  as  quickly  as  possible 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  We  are  not  spend- 
in'?  any  more  money  on  comprehensive 
p'.ans  than  you  are  under  your  bill.  I 
have  no  money  provided  for  comprehen- 
sive plans. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

The  problem  of  the  State  developing 
its  own  plan  without  the  use  of  Federal 
money  should  be  no  different  than  it  was 
in  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act, 
where  the  Stale  had  to  develop  a  plan 
and  appoint  a  commission.  These  pro- 
grams were  put  into  operation  before  the 
legislatures  met.  It  is  true  it  w^as  funded 
after  the  legislatures  met,  but  the  Gov- 
ernors put  it  into  operation  immediately. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  again  at  this  point? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  -vill  not  yield  at 
this  point. 

I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  want  to 
point  out  that  under  the  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us.  if  we  do  not  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, in  my  own  State  I  can  think  of  a 
tremendous  number  of  agencies.  Also  we 
passed  the  Illinois  Juvenile  Court  Act 
that  provides  tne  courts  with  powers. 
We  have  an  Illinois  Youth  Commission. 
We  have  a  department  of  children  and 
family  services.  All  of  these  varioLUs  com- 
missions are  interested  in  this  problem. 
The  problem  that  I  see  with  the  bill  be- 
fore us  without  an  amendment,  who  is 
eoing  to  screen  all  the  applications?  Who 
is  going  to  be  able  to  coordinate  them? 
Who  is  better  able  to  see  to  it  that  they 
do  have  an  agencv  than  the  Governor? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  realizes  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  State  legislatures  met  this 
last  year,  and  will  not  reconvene  until 
1969.  I  belitve  that  we  are  really  going 
to  throw  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  op- 
eration of  this  program,  and  pare  down 
the  effectiveness  of  it  if  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  is  carried  in  its  present 
form  without  postponing  the  effective 
date  until  1970. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  does  not  require  legislative 
action  It  would  be  just  as  in  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  we  recently  passed,  it  would 
be  the  executive  who  would  select  the 
agency. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  How  would  they  match 
it,  then?  The  legislatures  in  many  States 
would  have  to  meet  and  handle  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  amendment  is  very 
clear.  Legislative  action  is  not  necessary. 
Tlie  Governor  could  appoint  a  State 
agency  to  coordinate  the  juvenile  de- 
linquency programing  in  a  State  with- 
out legislative  authority  and  submit  a 
plan  to  the  Secretary.  It  is  the  same  as 
the  anticrime  legislation,  precisely.  I 
ask  the  gentleman  if  that  is  not  correct? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  That  Is  correct  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  RArLSB.'\cK]  remain  in  the  well,  be- 
cause I  think  there  are  some  other  ques- 
tions that  ought  to  be  answered,  and  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QoiEl  for  the  purpose  of  propound- 
ing a  question. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  just  say  that  the 


argument  that  the  State  legislatures 
have  to  meet  in  order  to  implement  the 
program  is  a  fallacious  argument  be- 
cause there  are  many  programs  where 
the  States  are  involved  and  the  legisla- 
tures did  not  have  to  meet  to  implement 
them. 

Also,  the  bill  already  provides  that 
there  is  only  local  matching  and  that  has 
not  been  changed  by  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  State  legislatures  do 
not  have  to  meet  in  order  to  secure  the 
matching  local  funds. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  POFF.  Supplementing  what  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
just  said.  I  quote  in  part  from  the  com- 
mittee report  on  page  7  which  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  bill  makes 
no  provision  for  planning  funds. 

Planning  funds  are  available  from  other 
sources  including  legislation  dealing  specif- 
ically with  the  problem  of  crime,  and  other 
Federal  programs  which  include  provision  for 
planning  in  the  antijuvenile  delinquency 
field. 

I  suggest  that  if  the  Railsback  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  it  will  be  possible  to  ac- 
quire those  funds  and  move  immediately 
into  the  field  of  action. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Is  that  not  correct.  I 
ask  the  gentleman  who  ofTered  the 
amendment? 

Would  the  gentleman  answer  the 
question? 

Also  under  the  bill  before  us.  there  is 
no  assurance  under  any  allocation 
formula  of  any  kind  that  any  State  will 
get  any  money  even  if  they  come  up  with 
a  plan  that  the  Secretarv'  does  not  like; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  That  is  correct. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  testimony  we 
heard  with  respect  to  the  so-called  Safe 
Streets  Act  even  the  Attorney  General 
said  that  what  we  are  ti-ying  to  do  here 
is  to  get  the  States  moving. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  How  are  the  States 
going  to  move  if  they  do  not  have  some 
assurance  that  if  they  do  move  in.  they 
can  be  assured  that  they  are  going  to  get 
some  money  out  of  whatever  money  is 
appropriated  and  authorized.  Your 
amendment  assuies  every  State  that 
does  come  up  with  a  plan  as  acceptable 
some  money:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  At  least  a  minimum 
amount. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Further,  is  it  not  true 
that  the  present  bill  before  us  does  not 
set  any  standards  basically  for  determi- 
nation by  the  Secretary  as  to  when  he 
shall  deny  a  grant  and  under  what  stand- 
ai'ds  to  make  a  grant? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMEHl.  But  your  amendment 
does  so  provide? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  Nor  does  the  bill  before  us  con- 
tain any  provisions  for  a  judicial  re- 
view. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  correct  and 
your  am.endment  proposes  in  section  405. 
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page  6.  for  a  proper  judicial  review  so 
that  any  State  that  comes  up  with  what 
they  believe  to  be  a  proper  comprehen- 
sive plan  cannot  be  automatically  cut 
off  by  the  SecretaiT  because  in  his  dis- 
cretion he  does  not  like  it;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  -ft^ill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  concede  that  the 
Governors  of  the  various  States  might 
have  emergency  funds  that  may  be  uti- 
lized for  planning.  But  the  question  re- 
mains that  we  have  to  have  enabling 
legislation  in  many  of  the  States — 
maybe  not  all  the  States — to  make  avail- 
able the  25-percent  matching  funds,  or 
50  percent  under  the  construction  funds. 
There  would  have  to  be  enabling  legisla- 
tion in  many  of  the  States. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman.  Would  he  show  us  where  in 
the  legislation  what  provision  there  is 
for  money  for  planning?  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amendment  and  the 
bill  now  before  us?  There  is  not  any 
money;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  All  that  the  gentleman 
is  saying,  and  the  reason  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  criticized  the  amend- 
ment is  that  it  has  the  same  weakness 
that  is  contained  in  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  mis- 
informed. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  refuse 
to  yield. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  misses 
the  point  again. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  like  to  finish  my 
comment.  The  amendment  before  us 
would  permit  the  Chief  Executive,  if 
there  is  legislative  authority  in  existence, 
through  that  authority  to  go  ahead  and 
set  up  a  comprehensive  planning  agency 
for  juvenile  delinquency.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  There  is  no  planning 
money  in  the  bill  before  us  for  that  pur- 
pose anyway.  So  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  provide  a  way  out  of  an 
impasse  that  exists  or  would  exist  if  the 
amendment  were  not  adopted.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  he  is  correct.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  requirement  that  the  match- 
ing funds  they  are  talking  about  should 
come  from  the  States. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  This  I  think  we  should  make 
clear  when  the  chairman  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  matching  money:  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  funds  for  any  project  must  be 
matched  25  percent  by  the  local  com- 
munity, if  they  have  a  project,  or  by  a 
State,  if  it  is  a  State  project. 

Also  if  there  is  any  construction,  in 
the  same  way  the  Federal  share  is  50 
percent  of  the  money. 

What  we  are  a.sking  under  the  Rails- 
back  amendment  is  for  the  State  to  do 
the  planning,  to  receive  the  money,  and 
to  distribute  it  among  the  communities  of 
the  State.  For  that  they  need  only  to 
devise  a  State  plan  under  which  the  Gov- 
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emor  can  go  ahead.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  the  legislature  to  meet. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had 
juvenile  delinquency  legislation  before  us 
for  quite  a  while,  beginning  in  1961.  At 
that  time  I  recall  the  arguments  that  we 
ought  to  tiy  it.  that  we  ought  to  make 
the  expenditure  of  money  because  juve- 
nile delinquency  was  certainly  a  problem 
in  the  country,  and  any  child  that  could 
be  saved  was  a  saving  of  money  for  the 
taxpayers. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  of  1961 
was  passed  and  later  extended.  The  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare administered  the  program.  It  surely 
cannot  be  called  a  thumping  success.  No 
one  can  stand  up  and  point  to  anything 
that  was  learned  about  juvenile  delin- 
quency, nothing  that  was  new.  and  no- 
body saved  any  juvenile  delinquent  with 
the  old  act. 

Also  in  the  past  this  money  was  used 
to  employ  individuals  to  sit  at  a  big  desk, 
draw  huge  salaries  pushing  a  pencil, 
when  they  should  have  been  out  working 
with  the  kids. 

So  I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  devising  an  action  bill. 
This  is  an  improvement  over  the  previous 
legislation.  I  commend  not  only  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PUCINSKI  1,  but  also  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  who  met 
in  a  closed  session  and  devised  this  plan. 
They  did  as  good  a  job  as  if  they  had 
permitted  the  Republicans  to  meet  with 
them.  I  appreciate  that. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  the  bill  is 
the  States  are  not  involved  sufficiently. 
This  is  what  the  Railsback  amendment 
would  do.  involve  the  States.  Someone 
needs  the  sensitivity  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  communities  of  the  State  to  decide 
where  the  money  should  go.  The  Rails- 
back  amendment  provides  each  State 
shall  devise  an  adequate  plan  to  enable 
it  to  receive  and  disperse  money  fairly 
and  efficiently.  The  Commissioner  can 
retain  a  portion  of  the  money  until  he 
can  learn  a  little  bit  more  about  the 
State.  A  State  that  has  a  plan  and  a 
more  severe  problem,  can  go  ahead  faster 

There  is  also  a  bypass  in  case  a  State 
cannot  devise  a  plan  in  sufficient  time 
for  the  Secretarj'  to  approve  it.  But  this 
amendment  will  let  the  people  who  have 
the  problem  of  delinquency  make  the 
decision  which  under  the  bill  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
would  make.  We  have  had  the  experience 
of  6  years  without  success  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Now  let  us  permit  State  people  ha\e  the 
money  who  can  devise  a  plan  and  get  it 
into  the  commumty  where  it  can  actually 
correct  some  of  the  juvenile  problems 
that  we  have  in  the  States. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  All  of  this  was  dis- 
cussed carefully  in  the  committee.  The 


gentleman  was  there.  He  voted  for  the 
bill  along  with  the  other  members  of  the 
committee.  At  that  time  we  pointed  out 
in  the  original  bill  there  was  a  whole  title 
dealing  with  planning.  We  said,  "The 
local  communities  know  what  they  need. 
They  have  plans  coming  out  of  their  ears. 
What  they  need  is  some  money." 

Will  you  gentlemen  be  good  enough  to 
explain  to  me  this  question:  In  the  Rails- 
back  amendment,  page  4.  section  'B).  It 
states: 

The  remaining  funds.  75  percent,  shall  be 
allocated  among  the  50  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  according  to  their  respec- 
tive populations. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  a  little 
while  ago  said  that  each  State  under  the 
Railsback  amendment  will  get  $385,000 
in  the  first  go-around.  Which  is  correct? 
Each  of  the  50  States  will  not  get  $385,- 
000  in  the  l^rst  go-around  If  the  formula 
is  based  upon  their  respective  popula- 
tions. 

What  are  we  voting  on?  What  is  being 
presented  to  the  House? 

Mr.  QUIE  The  gentleman  can  read 
what  we  are  voting  on.  I  do  not  know 
where  the  S385.000  comes  from,  but  as  I 
read  the  amendment — and  I  know  that 
IS  correct — there  will  be  an  allocation  of 
7.3  percent  of  the  money  according  to  the 
population  of  each  State,  and  the  other 
25  percent  is  reserved  for  the  Secretary 
to  distribute  to  the  States  as  he  sees  their 
need. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  will  come  out  to 
$95,000  for  everj-  million  people  in  the 
State.  How  much  will  the  smaller  States 
get? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  speaks  for  itself,  and  I  did 
not  quote  any  figure. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chainnan.  the 
gentleman  said  $385,000. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman  from  Florida  quote 
any  figure  I  did  not  know  where  it  came 
from.  It  seems  to  me  the  amendment  is 
as  simple  a  formula  as  we  could  de\*ise. 

Mr.  CRAMER  It  is  the  same  formula 
as  was  used  in  the  anticrime  bill.  It  says 
that  3  percent  of  the  amount  allocated 
would  go  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  so  on.  and 
the  remaining  75  percent  sho'old  be  allo- 
cated among  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  States,  according  to  respective 
populations,  and  25  percent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
It  is  the  same  formula  as  was  in  the 
anticrime  bill. 

AMENDMENT     OfTEKED     BT     MR.     l..*TTA     TO     THE 
AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    RAILSBACK 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Latta  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  R;«ilsback:  On 
page  3.  line  24.  after  the  word  "agency"  In- 
sert: ".  or  a  combination  of  States,  coun- 
ties, municipalities,  or  public  agencies,". 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  merely  to  protect  the 
understanding  we  had  earlier  that  this 
amendment  could  be  inserted  and  w£is 
agreeable  to  both  sides.  It  would  amend 
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the  language  appearing  on  page  3,  line 
24,  after  the  word  "agency."  and  would 
assure  that  a  combination  of  counties  or 
municipalities  or  public  agencies  could 
qualify  for  grant  aid  under  this  section. 
Since  the  Railsback  amendment  Is 
amending  this  section,  in  order  to  protect 
our  agreement  in  case  it  is  adopted,  I 
offer  my  amendment  at  this  point.  I  im- 
derstand  it  is  accepUble  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.    PERKINS.    Mr.    Chairman,    the 
suggestion  is  offered  to  take  care  of  the 
multlcounty    applications. 
Mr.  LATTA.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  There  is  no  objection. 
Mr,  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
amendment  to  my  amendment  is  accept- 
able to  me  also. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said  earlier  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  the  Railsback 
amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  really 
have  no  objection  to  this  amendment 
being  added  to  this  bill  if  we  could  agree 
on  postponing  the  effective  date.  I  object 
to  it  In  its  present  form.  We  said  earlier 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  $25  million  authoriza- 
tion. We  hope  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee wUl  appropriate  $25  million.  We 
are  not  sure  of  that. 

Under  the  formula  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  If  we  have  no  more 
than  $25  million  to  work  with,  certainly 
what  we  are  going  to  be  really  doing  is 
passing  legislation  here  which  is  for  the 
most  part — at  least  until  such  time  as 
the  Congress  appropriates  more  money — 
meaningless.  The  smaller  States,  with 
the  formula  as  the  gentleman  has  pro- 
posed, come  out  roughtly— if  my  figures 
are  correct— to  about  $95,000  for  every 
million  people  in  the  State. 

We  really  are  kidding  the  people  and 
kidding  ourselves.  We  had  advised  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Railsback  J 
and  the  minority  member  on  our  sub- 
conunittee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford]  the  minority  leader, 
that  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
the  Railsback  amendment.  There  Is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  for  it. 

I  think  the  section  about  judicial  re- 
view has  merit. 

We  say.  "Why  not  try  to  be  reasonable 
and  logical  here?" 

I  hope  the  Vietnam  war  will  be  over, 
certainly  by  1970.  I  hope  we  will  be  in  a 
position  then  to  authorize  and  to  ap- 
propriate a  good  deal  more  money  to 
deal  with  this  very  serious  problem.  It 
seems  to  me.  in  all  fairness,  we  ought  to 
agree  on  postponing  the  effective  date. 
Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ellnols. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  simply  want  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  believe  one  of  the  most 
Important  provisions  In   our  proposed 


amendment  is  that  the  Secretary,  in  his 
sole  discretion,  will  have  a  right  to  de- 
termine if  a  State  is  ready  to  start  co- 
ordinating and  allocating  the  funds.  If 
a  particular  State  does  not  have  the 
machiner>-.  then  the  Secretary,  in  his  sole 
discretion,  will  be  able  to  say,  "This  pro- 
gram will  not  be  administered  efficiently, 
and  therefore  I  will  not  approve  of  this 
comprehensive  plan." 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Let  me  ask  a  ques- 
tion. Under  the  formula,  we  would  have 
$25  million.  Let  us  assume  that  10  States 
are  ready  to  move,  and  40  are  not.  Is  the 
gentleman  suggesting  that  the  Secretary 
may,  in  his  discretion,  use  the  $25  mil- 
lion in  the  10  States  which  are  ready? 
Mr.  RAILSBACK.  No.  The  way  tills 
would  work,  in  the  hypothetical  case 
stated,  in  the  10  States  which  are  ready 
to  move  the  agency  would  be  recognized 
to  administer,  coordinate,  and  allocate 
the  funds.  In  those  States  where  the 
States  themselves  were  not  sufficiently 
equipped,  if  there  were  cities  and  agen- 
cies ready  to  go,  they  in  turn  would  be 
able  to  apply  directly. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  have  said  repeat- 
edly, there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
amendment.  We  have  testimony,  which 
is  on  the  desks,  from  localities  in  this 
country  tha*  have  programs  ready  to 
roll  right  now.  and  have  serious  prob- 
lems. They  are  ready  to  apply  for  these 
funds  the  moment  the  President  puts  his 
signature  on  the  bill  and  the  money  is 
appropriated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  are  reason- 
able people  we  will  let  the  States  prepare 
the  machinery,  which  is  perfectly  logical, 
in  the  next  2  years,  in  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969.  and  be  ready  by  fiscal  year 
1970.  Then  we  can  let  the  amendment  go 
into  effect  in  1970.  In  the  meantime,  we 
should  let  the  communities  which  have 
been  knocking  on  our  doors  for  the  past 
4  or  5  months  get  going  on  this  program 
immediately. 

I  do  not  see  any  inequity.  I  do  not  see 
any  violence  to  justice.  I  believe  it  is  a 
perfectly  logical  suggestion  to  give  these 
States  some  24  months  to  prepare  for 
this  concept  and  this  approach,  and  in 
the  meantime  take  care  of  those  ready 
to  roll  right  now. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pucinski 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  this  is  exactly 
the  situation  right  now.  If  a  State  is  not 
prepared,  the  Secretary  will  simply  re- 
fuse approval,  and  then  the  State  had 
better  prepare  if  it  wants  to  participate 
in  the  coordination  and  allocation  of  the 
funds. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  a  State  with  2  mil- 
lion people  is  ready  to  roll  right  now,  the 
most  the  State  could  get,  under  the  for- 
mula in  its  present  form,  would  be  $180.- 
000.  Would  the  gentleman  be  good 
enough  to  tell  this  House  how  far  any- 


body could  go  with  that  amount  of 
money,  considering  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  would  say  the  gen- 
tleman is  incorrect  in  his  figure. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  the  gentleman  chal- 
lenging the  fact  thac  it  comes  out  to 
about  $55,000  for  a  million  people? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  The  Secretary  will 
have  25  percent  of  the  total  $25  million 
as  he  sees  fit.  In  other  words,  he  could 
give  more  to  a  State  ready  to  go.  He 
could  give  more  than  the  minimum 
amount. 

Under  my  plan  everybody  would  be  en- 
titled to  something.  We  should  get  everj- 
State  into  planning. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  would 
give  everybody  something,  but  really  give 
everj-body  nothing,  because  what  is  to 
be  given  to  them  is  not  enough  even  to 
get  off  the  ground. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  May  of  this  year  the 
question  of  block  grants  came  up  in 
our  Committee  on  Eklucation  and  Labor. 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois for  coming  forth  with  his  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  matter  I 
asked  a  number  of  questions  of  Secre- 
tary Gardner  and  Mr.  Carter,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  My 
questions  and  their  answers  are  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Scherle? 

Mr.  Scherle.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
my  colleague.  Mr.  Carey,  on  a  very  fine  job 
of  summary  and  also  the  chairman  for  a  fine 
presentation.  Listening  to  the  testimony  this 
morning.  I  visualized  about  30  different  pro- 
grams that  I  feel  this  bill  overlaps  and  In 
some  Instances  even  usurps. 

I  think,  as  time  goes  on.  we  would  be  asked 
to  subscribe  to  a  dropout  program  for  the 
Job  Corps,  for  those  who  drop  out  of  the  Job 
Corps.  I  do  not  think  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  set  up  an  FBI  for  Juvenile  delinquents 
In  the  individual  States.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  Is  exactly  what  we  are  subscribing 
to.  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  Ju- 
venile delinquents  In  our  50  States. 

My  question  Is,  Mr.  Secretary  or  Mr.  Carter. 
How  many  various  programs  do  we  now  have 
that  this  program  will  infringe  upon,  take 
over,  or  become  Involved  In,  either  on  the 
local.  State,  or  Federal  level? 

Secretary  Gardner.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Carter  to  answer  specifically.  I  would  like  to 
make  one  general  statement  first. 

I  hope  eventually  that  every  community  in- 
stitution dealing  with  youth  will  be  doing 
something  about  youth  on  the  edge  of  trou- 
ble. That  means  every  community  institu- 
tion which  is  receiving  Federal  funds  ought 
to  be  doing  something  in  this.  If  It  overlaps, 
fine.  The  more  people  Involved  in  worrying 
about  youth  at  this  stage  when  they  are 
about  to  get  Into  trouble,  the  better. 

The  programs  which  specifically  relate  to 
Juvenile  delinquency  which  zero  in  on  the 
Juvenile  delinquent  or  youngsters  who  are 
about  to  become  delinquent — Lisle,  would 
you  describe  them? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  think  we  cm  say  that  as  far  as 
Infringement  or  usurpation,  the  answer  is 
"None."  As  far  as  irvolvement.  this  program 
is  an  attempt  to  link,  as  the  Secretary  has 
indicated,  all  the  major  Institutions  that  have 
something  to  do  with  youth  with  the 
troubled  youth,  with  the  vouth  in  trouble  or 
the  youth  on  the  edge  of  trouble. 
Mr.  Scherle.   'What  are  the   law  enforce- 
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ment  agencies  on  the  local  level  doing?  Aren't 
they  much  more  familiar  with  the  problem 
or  the  correction  than  you  are  here  In  a 
cubicle  in  Washington? 

Secretary  Gardner.  We  are  going  to  help 
them.  This  Is  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  to  assist 
those  persons  who  best  know  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Carter.  This  Is  a  support  program,  8lr. 
We  are  not  running  anything  here  except 
what  we  run  in  the  Federal  institutions. 

Mr.  Scherle.  It  is  a  support  program 
based  on  the  old-fashioned  carrot  that  you 
dangle  in  front  of  the  local  agencies  for  par- 
ticipation because  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Carter.  I  think  the  best  answer  that 
can  be  given  to  that  is  by  the  people  who  will 
come  here  as  witnesses,  who  will  be  people 
from  the  local  communities.  I  would  assume 
they  would  have  some  Judgment  about  the 
extent  to  which  we  are  profwslng  here  would 
be  felt  to  be  an  infringement  on  what  is 
being  done  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

Everything  I  have  heard,  and  I  have  talked 
to  representatives  of  Governors  in  a  confer- 
ence recently — I  have  talked  to  them  re- 
cently— I  have  not  found  any  feeling  that 
anything  proposed  here  will  infringe. 

NIr.  Scherle.  Why  Washington?  Why  set 
up  another  bureaucracy  in  an  already  exist- 
ing facility  that  completely  overlaps  Into  the 
local  and  State  levels? 

Mr.  Carter.  I  can  only  say  that  I  respect- 
fully disagree  with  that  characterization. 

Mr  Scherle.  Let  us  go  to  .another  one.  I 
have  heard  this  word  "innov.itive"  kicked 
around  in  I  don't  know  how  many  different 
fields  since  I  have  been  on  this  committee. 
Just  what  do  you  mean  by  Innovative  pro- 
grams or  measures  that  you  feel  you  are  in  a 
position  to  initiate  but  the  people  on  the 
local  level  can't  or  won't? 

Secretary  Gardner.  May  I  answer  that? 

I  feel  both  this  question  and  your  previous 
question  reflect  a  misunderstanding  of  what 
we  are  trymg  to  do.  We  are  setting  this  up  in 
such  a  way  that  the  local  people  can  do  the 
things  that  they  want  to  do.  If  you  will  talk 
to  local  law  enforcement  people,  or  agencies 
that  have  concerned  themselves  with  delin- 
quency, this  is  the  direction  they  want  to 
move.  The  word  "innovative"  simply  refers 
to  the  fact  that  the  old  ways  of  doing  it  aren't 
working.  Anybody  with  half  an  eye  can  see 
that. 

Some  new  way  of  doing  It  has  to  be  devel- 
oped or  devised 

Mr  Scherle.  Do  you  mean  the  people  on 
the  State  level  aren't  knowledgeable  enough 
to  handle  their  affairs  without  coming  to 
Washington  to  find  out  what  you  have  avail- 
able here? 

Secretary  Gardner.  The  people  on  the  State 
and  the  local  level  are  the  first  to  say  that 
the  old  ways  are  not  working.  They  are  the 
ones  that  will  tell  you  we  need  something 
Innovative. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Why  can't  they  be  just  as 
modern  and  Just  as  current  as  you  are  here, 
particularly  when  their  field  is  law  en- 
forcement and  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
yours  is  becoming  so  broad  and  so  thin  that 
I  am  beginning  to  wonder  whether  all  these 
new  advisory  boards  and  different  programs 
under  your  Department  actually  puts  you  In 
a  position  to  supplement  the  responsibility 
that  you  seek  to  undertake. 

Secretary  Gardner .  I  think  your  comments 
suggest  that  we  are  In  conflict  with  them. 
This  Is  not  true. 

Mr.  Scherle.  You  say  you  are  complement- 
ing them? 

Secretary  Gardner.  We  have  worked  with 
them  in  the  past.  We  will  continue  to  work 
with  them.  We  have  very  good  working  rela- 
tionships with  State  and  local  agencies.  They 
know  what  we  are  doing  and  we  know  what 
they  are  doing.  They  are  keenly  Interested  In 
moving  on. 

Mr.  ScHE&LZ.  I  believe  my  5  nilnutes  has 
expired . 


Maurice  A.  Harmon,  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Department  of  Child  Welfare  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  wrote 
me  on  May  15,  1967.  the  following  letter: 

Commo.vwe.^lth  of  Kentucky. 

Department  of  Chh-d  Welf.\re, 

Frankfort.  Ky.,  May  15,  1967. 
Hon.  William  J.  Scherle, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Scherle:  This  is  to 
acknowledge  your  letter  of  May  11.  1967,  re- 
garding my  testimony  before  the  General 
Education  Subcommittee  concerning  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1967 
(H.R.  7642).  Your  question  relates  specifi- 
cally to  my  following  reservation  to  the  bill 
in  its  present  form: 

"Establishment  of  yet  another  source  for 
grants  in  aid  without  setting  requirements 
for  coordination  and  clearance  at  the  state 
level  might  well  result  in  duplication  of 
effort  and  overlapping  of  programs." 

In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  to  enclose  for 
your  information  a  copy  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  recently  called  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  on  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
conducted  in  Chicago,  April  10-12,  1967.  I 
have  encircled  two  paragraphs  which  relate 
to  the  Conference's  recommendations  rela- 
tive to  the  responsibility  for  state  leadership 
In  regard  to  the  prevention,  control,  and 
treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency.  My  testi- 
mony follows  this  philosophy.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  within  any 
given  state  there  should  be  a  central  point 
wherein  a  statewide  coordinated  effort  rela- 
tive to  juvenile  delinquency  should  be  han- 
dled. This  would  lend  toward  a  consistent 
approach  and  would  help  to  eliminate  diver- 
sity of  planning  that  might  well  lead  to 
overlapping,  confusion,  and  even  possibly 
plans  which  would  run  counter  to  other 
planning.  State  leadership  and  coordination 
would  also  lend  itself  well  to  a  careful  review 
of  local  grant  requests  that  may  well  be  in- 
feasible. 

I  am  also  taking  the  liberty  of  sending 
you  a  copy  of  my  May  10,  1967,  letter  to  Con- 
gressman Pucinski.  He  had  requested  that  I 
submit  to  him  a  draft  that  might  be  con- 
sidered for  inclusion  in  the  bill  relative  to 
the  above  purpose. 

If  you  desire  further  Information  In  this 
regard,   please  do  not   hesitate  to  so  advise. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mactiice  a.  Harmon, 

Commissioner. 

The  pertinent  recommendations  of  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  on  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  mentioned  are  as 
follows : 

Fixing  responsibility:  The  Conference 
recommends  that  each  state  establish  neces- 
sary machinery  to  coordinate  the  planning, 
leadership,  and  services  of  the  state  agencies 
which  contribute  to  the  prevention,  control 
and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Re- 
sponsibility for  directing  the  coordinating 
machinery  should  be  clearly  vested  In  one 
official  or  agency,  which  should  have  the 
authority  to  delegate  assignment*  and  re- 
sponsibilities among  the  other  officials  and 
agencies  Involved.  The  state  coordinating 
agency  should  establish  close  working  rela- 
tionships with  other  levels  of  government 
and  with  voluntary  groups. 

•  *  •  •  • 

State  and  local  planning  should  be  coordi- 
nated BO  that  the  needs  of  each  community 
are  considered  as  part  of  the  total  needs  of 
the  state.  Federal  grants  for  delinquency 
and  crime  control  should  be  made  only  for 
programs  consistent  with  comprehensive 
plans  adopted  by  states  and  their  local  com- 
munities. 


Commonwealth  of  KENTtJCKv. 
Department  of  Child  Welfare, 

Frankfort.  Ky.,  May  10,  1967. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  I^jcinski. 
Chairman,  General  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Rayburn  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Pucinski:  At  the  com- 
pletion of  my  testimony  before  your  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  on  May  4.  1967,  regard- 
ing H.R.  7642.  you  graciously  thanked  me  for 
my  testimony,  accenting  several  points,  but 
placing  particular  emphasis  on  my  rem.vks 
reg.\rding  the  need  for  a  delegated  and  au- 
thorized state  agency  to  coordinate,  corre- 
lite  and  administer  grant  applications  and 
grants  in  line  with  the  objectives  of  H  R. 
7642  Further,  you  requested  that  I  send 
you  a  suggested  draft  for  Inclusion  in  H.R 
7642  that  would  accomplish  this  particular 
p.^mt  in  my  testimony.  It  Is  my  pleasure  to 
submit  the  following  for  the  Committee's 
consideration  relative  to  inclusion  In  the 
bill: 

"In  order  to  be  eligible  for  any  grant  pro- 
vided in  this  Act.  the  state  must  submit  an 
application  therefor  which  designates  or  es- 
tablishes a  single  state  agency  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administering  the  purposes  of 
tills  Act." 

If  I  can  be  of  further  help  In  any  way  to 
you  or  the  Committee.  I  will,  of  course,  be 
pleased  to  do  so. 

Yours  most  cordially. 

MAtJRicE  A.  Harmon, 

CoTTimissioner. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Harmon, 
representing  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
made  an  excellent  suggestion  and  rec- 
ommendation. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  wish  to  include  a  list 
of  Federal  programs  relating  to  juvenile 
delinquency. 

[From  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Edu- 
cation  and   Public   Welfare   Division] 
Federal  Programs  Relating  to  Juvenile 
Delinqcency 
I  Department   (unless  otherwise  noted),  ad- 
ministering   office,    and    program    or    act 
administered! 

A.  President's  Committee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Crime  (the  Committee 
consists  of  the  Attorney  General  (Chairman) 
and  the  Secretaries  of  H.E.'W  .  and  Labor)  : 
Stimulates  coordination  among  the  Federal 
agencies  engaged  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  younger  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  promotes  measures  for  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  control  of  JuvenUe  delin- 
quency and  youth  crime. 

B.  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Office 
of  Econonxic  Oppotunlty:  Community  acUon 
programs.  Job  Corps, 

C  Judicial  Branch,  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts,  Division  of  Pro- 
bation: U.S.  probation  programs  providing 
specialized  care  and  treatment  for  Juvenile 
and  youth  offenders. 

D.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Welfare  Administration.  Children's 
Bureau.  Division  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Services:  Develops  standards  and  guides; 
makes  surveys  of  services  and  facilities:  co- 
operates with  States  and  localities;  and  col- 
laborates with  voluntary  organizations  on  the 
development  of  programs  and  the  training 
of  personnel  for  services  for  Juvenile  delin- 
quents 

E.  HEW.,  Welfare  Administration,  Office 
of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Develop- 
ment: Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961  (Public  Law  87- 
274). 

F.  H.E.W.,  Public  Health  Service,  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health:  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  Grants  Related  to 
Crime  and  Delinquency. 
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Department  i  unless  otherwise  noted! ;  Ad- 
ministering Office;  Program  or  act  adminis- 
tered 

G.  H.E.W.  (Office  of  Education.  Bureau  of 
Adult  and  Vocational  Education  [funds  ad- 
ministered by  Individual  States] :  also  Bureau 
of  Research)  ;  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  (P.L.  8S-210). 

H.  HEW.  (Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration. Rehabilitation  Services)  :  Pro- 
vides training;  technical  assistance  and  con- 
sultetlon  on  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
Juvenile  delinquents  vflth  physical  or  mental 
disabilities;  and  Research  and  Demonstration 
project  grant  funds.  (Vocational  Rehab.  Act: 
Sections  2.  3.  4a(l)(2),  7.  12.  16.  29  X7.S.C. 
Chapter  4) . 

I  Department  of  the  Interior  (Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  i  ;  Juvenile  officers  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  local  Indian  courts  through 
guidance  and  counseling  of  delinquent  and 
predelinquent  Indian  children. 

J.  I>partment  of  Justice  (Bureau  of  pris- 
ons) :  Provides  Institutional  treatment  and 
training  programs  for  Juvenile  and  youthful 
offenders  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General  under  provisions  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  of  1938  and  the 
Youth  Corrections  Act  of  1950. 

K.  Justice  (Office  of  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance!: Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act 
of  1965  (PL.  89-197). 

L.  Department  of  Labor  (Manpower  Ad- 
ministration. U.S.  Employment  Service.  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security.  Office  of  Man- 
power Training  Operations):  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  (PL.  87- 
415t.  and  amending  legislation. 

M.  Labor  (Manpower  Administration.  U.S. 
Employment  Service)  :  Youth  Opportunity 
Centers. 

N.  Labor  (Manpower  Administration.  Office 
of  Manpower  Policy.  Evaluation  and  Re- 
search, Reaearch  Section):  Manpower  Re- 
search Projects. 

O.  Labor  (Manpower  Administration.  Bu- 
reau of  Works)  :  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  House  in  Its  wisdom  will  adopt  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  rather  ambivalent 
about  the  Railsback  amendment.  My 
principles  may  be  In  conflict  with  my 
self-interest.  I  believe  that  my  own  State, 
being  one  of  the  more  populous  States, 
would  probably  do  better  under  the 
Railsback  amendment  than  it  does  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  is  before 
us.  So  it  would  not  ruin  my  day  if  the 
amendment  Is  adopted,  but  I  felt  that  I 
ought  at  least  to  pay  lipservice  to  my 
principles. 

I  assume  that  the  gentleman  has  of- 
fered this  amendment  not  only  because 
he  thinks  it  would  make  the  bill  work 
better  but  also  because  of  his  feeling  that 
we  ought  to  Involve  the  States  more  in 
these  programs.  I  have  no  stroufj  feeling 
about  that.  We  should  be  interested  in 
stimulating  greater  involvement  to  re- 
sponsibility of  State  government  in  the 
problems  of  the  day. 

But  this  amendment.  If  adopted,  would 
not  promote  State  responsibility.  There 
is  a  maxim  that  "he  who  dances  must 
pay  the  piper."  But  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Railsback!  proposes 
to  let  the  States  dance  without  paying 
the  piper. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  matciilng  pro- 


gram. It  is  to  be  supported  by  Federal 
and  local  funds  and  is  to  operate  with 
the  cooperation  of  Federal  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Each  community  must  put 
some  of  its  own  resources  into  this  pro- 
gram. They  would  then  realize  that  they 
have  a  major  stake  in  the  success  of  the 
program  and  that  the  national  interest 
is  ancillary  to  their  own  local  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  does  not  propose  to  change  that 
approach.  The  gentleman  does  not  pro- 
pose that  the  States  be  required  to  put 
5  cents  into  this  program.  If  the  gentle- 
man had  proposed  that,  much  of  the 
enthusiasm  for  his  amendment  would 
dissipate.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would 
be  a  misuke  to  involve  the  States  in  this 
program,  which  deals  \^ith  problems 
which  have  traditionally  been  matters  of 
local  concern  by  local  municipal  units  of 
government.  It  would  certainly  be  a  mis- 
uke to  involve  the  States  in  this  process 
without  at  the  same  time  requiring  them 
to  put  forth  some  effort  on  their  own. 

So  Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  think 
my  own  State  might  be  better  treated 
under  this  amendment  than  it  is  under 
the  pending  bill  and  although  I  too  be- 
lieve that  the  States  ought  to  be  more 
involved  in  problems  of  this  sort,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  when  we  do  that,  we  should 
do  it  in  a  manner  which  promotes  State 
responsibility  rather  than  State  irre- 
sponsibility. The  "free  ride"  for  the 
States  that  has  been  proposed  fails  to 
meet  that  test. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  defeated. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins  1,  since  we 
have  had  considerable  debate  on  this 
amendment,  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
might  be  considerable  interest  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle  directed  toward  arriving  at 
some  fair  and  equitable  time  limitation 
for  the  purpose  of  debating  this  amend- 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  us  permit  the  de- 
bate to  run  on  for  5  or  10  minutes  more 
and  then  we  shall  see  at  what  decision 
we  can  arrive. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
one  thing  that  obviously  has  been  over- 
looked during  the  course  of  this  debate. 

We  keep  hearing  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  that  the  States  would  be 
able  to  proceed  immediately,  those  States 
that  are  ready  to  pi'oceed  immediately 
would  be  able  to  do  so.  That  is  true.  But 
the  States  that  are  not  ready  to  proceed 
immediately,  in  those  States  the  com- 
munities would  be  deprived  for  the  pe- 
riod of  9  months,  under  this  amendment. 
if  adopted,  of  anything  effective  at  all, 
because  the  Governor  of  the  State  has  9 
months  in  which  to  promulgate  a  State 
plan  to  submit  to  the  Secretary. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  that 


the  communities  would  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed immediately,  it  seems  to  me,  only  in 
such  cases  where  they  have  plans  ready 
to  go  right  now.  I  suggest  to  the  com- 
mittee that  those  States  are  very  few, 
and  my  State  Is  not  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  talk  over  what  happens  to  these 
funds.  Under  the  bill,  we  are  proposing 
that  100  percent  of  these  funds  will  be 
placed  in  the  various  communities  of 
this  Nation.  However,  under  the  Rails- 
back  proposal — and  I  have  just  had  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  it  in  a  cursory 
manner— it  seems  to  me  that  25  percent 
of  the  funds  involved  could  be  reserved 
by  the  Secretary.  A  further  20  percent 
could  be  reserved  by  the  States,  which 
means  again  that  the  local  community  is 
only  to  be  able  to  receive  a  substantially 
less  sum,  a  substantially  smaller  share 
under  the  Railsback  proposal,  than  it 
could  under  the  regular  committee  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  thing  that 
strikes  me  as  being  something  we  are 
overlooking  here  in  our  haste  is  what 
happens  to  the  money  which  will  not  be 
allocated  to  the  States  when  they  do  not 
come  up  with  a  planned  time  and  pro- 
graming? 

Is  this  money  to  be  reallocated  to  other 
States  where  they  have  come  up  with  a 
plan,  or  is  this  money  to  be  reserved  by 
the  Secretary-,  or  is  it  to  go  back  In  the 
Treasury?  What  happens  to  it? 

Under  the  committee  bill  we  have  S25 
million  ready  to  rifle  into  the  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  I  do  not  believe  we 
are  doing  that  under  the  proposal  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Railsback]  . 
I  feel  as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
feels,  if  the  States  were  ready  to  come  up 
with  plans,  and  if  they  were  contributing 
to  this,  we  have  no  objection  to  letting 
the  States  formulate  comprehensive 
plans  for  juvenile  delinquency,  but  the 
fact  is  the  States  have  not  done  this  in 
a  large  majority  of  the  cases. 

Why  not,  as  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee has  suggested,  delay  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  until  such  a  time  as 
the  States  have  an  opportunity  to  come 
up  with  a  comprehensive  plan,  and  in  the 
meantime  let  us  put  this  $25  million  to 
work  at  the  local  level  where  it  belongs. 
My  people  want  this  money  now.  They 
want  to  attack  juvenile  delinquency  now, 
not  tomorrow,  or  6  or  9  months  from 
now. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Yes.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  is  it  correct  that  un- 
der the  present  wording  of  the  act,  if  a 
State  has  a  comprehensive  plan  they  can 
submit  that  plan  as  a  public  agency  to 
the  Secretary  for  his  approval? 
Mr.  MEEDS.  They  could;  yes. 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  So  that  actually  what 
we  are  doing  is  superimposing  a  further 
restriction  on  these  local  municipalities 
that  are  already  prepared  to  go  forward? 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  Yet,  if  a  State  does  have 
a  comprehensive  plan  in  existence  now. 
or  in  preparation,  they  can  come  forward 
and  ask  the  Secretary  for  approval? 
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Mr.  MEEDS.  Not  only  that:  the  State 
would  have  a  chance  to  proceed  when 
those  applications  by  the  local  commu- 
nities are  submitted  to  them,  would  have 
a  chance  to  approve  it  at  that  time  and 
send  it  up  to  the  Secretary.  The  States 
will  not  be  cut  out.  There  is  a  separate 
requirement  that  they  consult  with  the 
States,  and  they  coordinate  with  the 
States  and  other  local  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment which  will  be  affected.  It  seems 
to  me  this  is  the  direct  plan;  it  will  be 
offered  at  the  local  level  where  it  should 
be  to  help  solve  juvenile  delinquency 
now.  and  not  6  or  9  months  from  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  gentleman  who  Intro- 
duced this  amendment. 

Presently  there  are  in  existence  nu- 
merous programs  that  have  proven  suc- 
cessful. This  is  not  a  new  program.  This 
law  has  been  in  existence  for  perhaps  6 
years.  During  that  time  there  were  nu- 
merous programs  tried  and  tested  under 
the  preventive  features  of  this  law. 

Now,  what  will  happen  to  these  pro- 
grams that  are  presently  in  existence 
that  have  been  tried,  that  have  been 
tested,  that  have  been  proven  success- 
ful— do  they  go  out  of  business? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  believe  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee has  something  to  say  on  that. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  in  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman  that,  in  the  first 
place,  this  program  has  not  been  In 
existence  for  6  years  as  he  stated.  The 
bill  we  are  talking  about  today  represents 
a  totally  new  program.  So  I  do  not  believe 
the  question  propounded  by  the  gentle- 
man is  germane. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Except,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman,  that  the  original  juvenile 
delinquency  program  was  passed  6  years 
ago,  and  under  it  there  were  various  pro- 
grams set  up,  some  of  which  are  pres- 
ently in  existence,  which  have  proven 
very  successful  In  preventing  juvenile 
delinquency. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fi-om  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  tell  the  gentleman 
that  when  these  programs  were  set  up 
6  years  ago.  there  were  a  number  of  pilot 
programs  devised  around  the  countrv-. 
Most  of  those,  when  the  Antipoverty  Act 
was  passed,  were  channeled  into  the 
Antipoverty  Act  pi'ogram.  Those  same 
programs  are  in  existence  In  the  com- 
munity action  agencies,  there  are  just  a 
very  few  pilot  projects  that  are  still  in 
existence.  This  is  a  new  program  to  go 
into  an  action  program. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  can  give  the  gen- 
tleman the  names  of  programs  aiid  agen- 
cies that  are  presently  in  existence  that 
have  been  exceedingly  successful  over  a 
period  of  years  since  the  passage  of  the 
original  juvenile  delinquency  program. 
Now  what  will  happen  to  those  pro- 
grams that  are  presently  in  existence? 
Do  they  go  out  of  existence  altogether? 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  They  do?  Is  that 
fair? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  was  the  intention. 
They  were  pilot  projects.  Under  the  re- 
habilitative and  preventive  services  pro- 
grams proposed  in  this  bill,  we  have 
knocked  out  the  planning  pilot  programs 
because  nobody  on  the  committee.  Re- 
publican or  Democratic,  wanted  to  con- 
tinue that  failure  that  has  been  operat- 
ing for  the  last  6  years. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  will  give  you  pro- 
grams that  have  not  proven  to  be  fail- 
ures, but  have  proven  to  be  very  success- 
ful over  the  last  several  years. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Nobody  appeared  before 
our  committee  giving  us  any  evidence  of 
any  successful  pilot  programs  but  if  the 
State  thought  they  were,  they  could  be 
continued. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  question,  section  113  is 
amended  by  the  paragraph  we  are  con- 
sidering which  says  this: 

Sec.  113.  Grants  under  section  112  may  be 
made  only  upon  application  by  a  State  or 
local  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
which  contains  or  Is  accompanied  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary — 

I  believe  it  is  still  possible  for  a  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agency  to  apply  to  the 
State,  if  the  State  agency  has  been  ap- 
pi-oved  and  receive  appropriate  consider- 
ation.   

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
today  before  any  private  agency  can  se- 
cure a  grant  for  ftmds,  they  must  first 
under  this  law  apply  to  the  State  and  'or 
local  agency  and  after  the  State  and  'or 
local  agency  passes  upon  it,  it  Is  then 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  If  he  finds  in 
his  opinion  that  it  is  a  valid  request  and 
he  then  will  make  his  grant.  Wherein 
do  you  change  this  law  by  the  amend- 
ment? Wherein  do  you  make  any  change 
that  will  in  any  way  aid  this  situation? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  jleld  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  The  idea  Is  that 
what  we  are  trying  to  encourage  by  this 
amendment  is  a  comprehensive  program 
where  the  State  may  coordinate  so  that 
you  do  not  have  one  juvenile  court  do- 
ing one  thing  and  one  private  nonprofit 
agency  doing  another. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  They  have  to  go  to 
the  State  today  to  make  application  and 
then  they  can  get  a  grant.  All  you  are 
doing  is  adding  problem  on  top  of  prob- 
lem on  top  of  problem  for  no  reason 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  We  are  not  adding 
any  problems  in  that  respect.  We  require 
the  nonprofit  agency  to  do  the  same 
thing  that  the  local  government  must  do. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  What  happens  to 
those  programs  that  are  presently  in 
existence  and  which  are  proven  success- 
ful? So  far  as  the  juvenile  delinquency 
program  is  concerned,  will  that  have  to 
be  cut  out  altogether?  The  impre.ssion  I 
get  is  the  answer  is  "Yes."  Is  this  some- 
thing you  actually  want  to  do?  Because 
this  is'  the  effect  of  your  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  going  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
harm  to  the  situation  where  we  are 
presently  trjing  to  prevent  juvenile  de- 


linquency in  those  areas  of  the  country 
that  are  slimi  areas. 

StrBSTITtTTE     AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY 
ME.    PEatKINS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment  postponing  the 
effective  date  of  the  pending  amendment 
until  1970. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Perkins  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Railsback:  On  page  3,  line  16.  strike  out 
"any  public  agency"  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of ■•States."  except  that  for  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969  the  words  "States"  shall  be  deemed 
to  read  "any  public  agency. ' 

On  page  3,  strike  out  llr.es  22  through  25 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  Prom  funds  received  under 
section  102  a  State  agency  may  make  grams 
but  only  upon  application  to  It  by  a  coun- 
ty, municipality,  or  other  public  agency 
which  contains  or  Is  accompanied  by  assur- 
ances, e.xcept  that  for  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969  the  foregoing  provision  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  read: 

"  Sec.  103.  la)  Grants  under  this  part  may 
be  made  only  upon  application  by  a  State. 
oounty.  municipal,  or  other  public  agency 
which"  contains  or  Is  accompanied  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary — '  " 

On  page  4.  line  15,  stnke  out  "Secretary" 
and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  "State  agency" 
except  that  for  the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969 
the  words  "State  agency"  shall  be  deemed  to 
read  "Secretary". 

On  page  5.  line  5,  strike  out  "102,  the  Sec- 
retary" and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "103,  the 
State  agency"  except  that  for  the  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969  the  words  "State  agency"  shall 
be  deemed  to  read  "Secretary". 

On  page  5,  line  6,  strike  out  "State  or"  ex- 
cept that  for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  the 
words  "State  or"  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
apply. 

Ori  page  6,  line  4.  strike  out  "an  applicant" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "a  State"  except 
that  for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  the  words 
"a  State"  shall  be  deemed  to  be  "an  appli- 
cant". 

On  page  6,  line  13,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "State  agency"  ex- 
cept that  for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  the 
words  "State  agency"  shall  be  deemed  to  read 
"Secretary". 

On  page  8.  strike  out  lines  3  and  4,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "to 
States  to  meet  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of,  except  that  for  the  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969  the  Secretary  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  any  Stat*,  mu- 
nicipality, or  other  local  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  to  meet  not  to  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of.". 

On  page  8,  strike  out  lines  9  through  12, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  113.  Prom  funds  received  under  sec- 
tion 112,  a  State  agency  may  make  grants 
but  only  upon  application  to  It  by  a  local 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  which 
contains  or  is  accompanied  by  assurances — 
except  that  for  the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall    be  deemed  to  read  as  follows: 

"'Sec.  113.  Grants  under  section  112  may 
be  made  only  upon  application  by  a  State  or 
local  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
which  contains  or  Is  accompanied  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary—'  ". 

On  page  9,  line  5,  strike  out  "112,  the  Sec- 
retary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "113.  the 
State  agency,  except  that  for  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969,  the  term  'State  agency'  shall 
be  deemed  to  read  'Secretary'  ". 

On  page  10.  line  2,  strike  out  "an  agency" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "a  State,  except 
that  for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969.  the  term 
■State'   shall   be   deemed   to  read   'agency'  ". 
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On  p*ge  U,  line  17.  sulke  out  "or  con- 
tracis"  and  Injert  In  Ueu  thereof  "to  Statea 
for  granU  or  contract*,  except  that  for  fis- 
cal years  1968  and  1969,  the  words  to  States 
for  granu  or  contracts'  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  'or  contract*'  ". 

On  page  12.  line  2.  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "State  agency" 
except  that  for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969, 
the  words  "State  agency"  shall  be  deemed  to 
read  "Secretary". 

On  page  14  line  11,  Insert  "(a)"  Imme- 
diately after  "Sec  402."  and  after  line  17. 
Insert  the  following  new  subaectlon: 

"lb)  Funds  appropriated  to  make  grants 
under  titles  I  and  II  for  fiscal  year  1970  and 
thereafter  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  States  for  use  therein  by  the 
State  agency.  In  aUocatlng  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  such 
amount,  but  not  In  excess  of  3  per  centum 
of  the  amount  being  allocated,  as  he  may 
determine  and  shall  allocate  such  amount 
among  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs.  Of  the 
remaining  funds.  75  per  centum  shall  be 
allocated  among  the  fifty  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  according  to  their  respec- 
tive populations  and  26  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  allocated  as  the  Secretary  shall 
determine." 

On  page  14,  after  line  23,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

"STATt    P1.AN    REQtriKEMENTS 

"Sic.  404.  Effective  with  fiscal  year  1970, 
any  State  which  desires  to  receive  a  grant  un- 
der title  I  or  II  of  this  Act  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  comprehensive  Juvenile  delin- 
quency plan  (In  such  detail  as  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary  i.  Such  plan  shall  de- 
signate a  State  agency  which  shall  have  the 
duty  of  coordinating  efforts  within  the 
State  to  combat  Juvenile  delinquency,  carry- 
ing out  State  programs  to  combat  juvenile 
delinquency,  and  making  grants  under  titles 
I  and  II  of  this  Act.  Such  State  plan  shall 
provide  for  appropriate  review  procedures 
of  actions  taken  by  the  State  agency  dis- 
approving an  application  for  a  grant  under 
any  such  title  or  terminating  or  refusing 
to  continue  any  such  grant.  The  Secretary 
may  disapprove  a  State  plan  only  if  he 
determines  that  the  program  or  projects 
described  In  such  plan  cannot  be  fulfliled 
In  an  econcmlc  and  efficient  manner.  Con- 
tinuing ellgiblMty  by  a  State  lor  grants 
under  title  I  ai;d  II  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
tingent upon  the  filing  with  the  Secretary 
of  evidence  that  the  provisions  of  such  titles 
are  being  met  In  the  making  of  grants  and 
the  carrying  out  of  programs  by  the  State 
agency  designated  In  the  State  plan. 

"JfDICIAL    REVIEW 

"Sec  405.  In  the  case  of  action  taken  by 
the  Secretary  terminating  or  refusing  to  con- 
tinue financial  assistance  to  a  grantee,  such 
grantee  may  obtain  Judicial  review  of  such 
action  in  accordance  with  chapter  7  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"DISTRIEUTION  OF  FUNDS 

"Sec.  406.  For  the  fiscal  year  1970  a  State 
receiving  grants  under  titles  I  and  II  of  this 
Act  shall  distribute  through  its  E:ate  agency 
at  lea«t  80  p?r  centum  in  the  form  of  grant.s 
within  the  State  for  the  purposes  described 
m  those  titles.  The  remainder  m.^y  be  used 
by  the  State  agency  to  carry  out  Its  own 
programs  and  projects. 

"DIRECT    GRANTS 

"Sec  407  For  the  fiscal  year  1970.  when  a 
State  falls  to  apply  for  a  grant  under  title 
I  or  n  of  this  Act.  or  the  Secretary  does  not 
approve  such  S'ate's  comprehensive  and 
Juv»nlle  delinquency  plan,  within  nine 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 


this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  make  such 
grants  directly  to  public  or  private  agencies 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  those 
titles.  To  be  eligible  for  a  direct  grant  from 
the  Secretary,  an  agency  must  certify  that 
It  has  submitted  a  copy  of  Its  application 
to  the  chief  executive  of  the  State  (or  an 
officer  designated  by  him  or  by  State  law) 
in  which  such  agency  is  located.  Such  officer 
shall  be  given  not  more  than  60  days  from 
the  date  of  receipt  of  the  application  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  in  writing  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  project  set  forth  in  the  applica- 
tion. Such  evaluation  shall  Include  com- 
ments on  the  relationship  of  the  application 
to  other  applications  then  pending  and  to 
existing  or  proposed  plans  In  the  State  for 
the  development  of  new  approaches  to  and 
improvements  in  efforts  to  combat  Juvenile 
delinquency.  No  grant  under  this  section 
shall  be  for  an  amount  in  excess  of  60  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  program 
with  respect  to  which  It  is  made. 

"COORDINATION 

"Sec.  408.  To  avoid  duplication  of  efforts. 
It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  consult  and  coordinate  with  the  At- 
torney General  and  such  other  Federal  of- 
ficers as  are  charged  with  responsibilities 
in  the  area  of  combating  Juvenile  delinquen- 
cy or  crime  In  general." 

On  page  15,  line  2.  strike  out  "404"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "409", 

On  page  16,  after  line  6,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  The  term  State  agency'  means  the 
State  agency  designated  in  a  State's  compre- 
hensive Juvenile  delinquency  plan." 

Mr.  PERKINS  i during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  substitute  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr  CRAMER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  as  I  understand  it,  no  one  on  this 
side  has  seen  the  amendment.  It  has  not 
been  submitted;  and  I  think,  under  those 
circumstances,  the  amendment  ought  to 
be  read 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  that  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  It  is  a  diCBcult 
amendment  to  draw  up  and  the  sole  pur- 
pose is  as  follows 

Mr.    CRAMER.    Then    I    object,    Mr. 
Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Clerk  will  continue  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Is  the  amendment  an 
amendment  to  the  Railsback  amendment 
or  to  the  bill  before  us? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  a  substitute  for 
the  Railsback  amendment. 

M.'.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
FMr.  L.nTTAl  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  That  amendment  was 
accepted  on  both  sides  but  was  not  voted 
upon.  Is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 
There  was  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  there  is  now  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  subject  to  a  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  chairman,  that 
the  substitute  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read. 

The  question  is,  the  substitute  amend- 
ment   is    the    same    as    the    Railsback 
amendment,    is  it    not,    except   that   it 
would  l)ecome  effective  January  1,  1970? 
Mr,  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CRAMER,  Or  for  fiscal  year  1970? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Fiscal  year  1970. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  request  Is  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  chair- 
man whether  or  not  his  amendment  con- 
tains the  amendment  that  I  offered. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  does.  That  was  the 
intent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky   is  recognized   for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  com- 
prehensive plans  for  a  State  are  de- 
sirable. We  are  here  quarreling  only 
about  $18  million.  In  my  judgment,  many 
of  the  State  comprehensive  plans  that 
will  eventually  be  submitted  will  be 
comulative  of  the  programs  that  already 
exist  in  the  various  States  at  the  present 
time. 

T^e  purpose  of  my  substitute  to  the 
amt  dment  is  to  postpone  the  effective 
daU  until  1970.  There  will  be  many 
Stat«s.  many  communities  in  the  States 
that  will  not  have  the  authority  to  pro- 
vide the  25-percent  matching  funds  un- 
less the  legislative  authority  is  given.  The 
majority  of  legislatures  do  not  meet  until 
1969.  EnaWing  legislation  will  be  neces- 
sitated in  many  of  the  States,  notwith- 
standing what  has  been  stated  here. 

Again  I  repeat,  enabling  legislation 
will  be  necessary  in  many  of  the  States. 
We  are  really  overlooking  the  prob- 
lem that  we  are  trying  to  do  something 
about  here  with  $18  million.  Do  we  have 
confidence  in  the  Secretary  to  disburse 
$18  million  on  plans  that  are  pending  or 
soon  will  be  pending?  Do  we  intend  to 
throw  away  all  of  the  know-how  that 
we  have  already  gained  from  adminis- 
tration projects  on  which  we  have  spent 
$47  million?  That  is  what  we  are  doing 
here.  We  are  telling  these  communities 
throughout  the  Nation.  "We  know  you 
have  a  problem,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
do  anything  about  it,  until  your  State 
adopts  the  machinery  to  administer  the 
program."  Mr,  Chairman,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  merit  to  this  approach,  but  I 
think  that  we  will  do  Irreparable  dam- 
age to  local  programs  and  efforts  if  we 
do  not  provide  suflBcient  leadtime  for 
the  50  States  to  prepare  for  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  the  program. 

Mr,  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jleld  briefly? 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  want  to  put  the 
same  question  to  yx)u  that  I  put  to  the 
gentleman  who  offered  the  amendment; 
What  happens  to  those  programs  that 
are  presently  in  existence  and  have  been 
proven  worthwhile?  Will  the  State  com- 
pete with  new  programs  for  the  $18  mil- 
lion or  the  $25  million  that  is  going  to  be 
appropriated  for  this  business? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Those  programs  would 
go  out  of  existence  unless  the  compre- 
hensive plan  protected  them  when  the 
comprehensive  plan  was  approved,  which 
in  most  instances  would  be  2  years 
hence.  We  cannot  afford  to  delay  that 
long.  These  communities,  when  we  con- 
sider that  over  700  counties  in  America 
today  do  not  have  a  probation  officer,  do 
not  have  a  social  service  worker,  are  we 
going  to  say  to  those  areas,  "We  know 
your  needs.  We  know  the  tj-pe  of  action 
you  need,  but  we  are  going  to  deprive 
you  of  what  you  need"? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  says  that 
all  we  have  at  stake  here  is  $18  million. 
How  does  the  gentleman  arrive  at  that 
figure? 

Mr.  PERKINS,  Under  the  amendment 
25  percent  would  be  left  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  which  would  leave 
between  $18  and  $19  million  to  distribute 
among  the  States  according  to  popula- 
tion, 

Mr,  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  realize  the  discretion  to  the 
Secretary  is  the  distribution  among  the 
States,  and  not  the  distribution  within 
the  State,  and  therefore  at  stake  is  $25 
million  on  which  the  State  will  set  prior- 
ities and  develop  programs? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  As  I 
understand  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman, the  State  would  set  priorities, 
but  the  States  have  failed  to  set  prior- 
ities. This  is  not  going  to  give  us  any 
assurance  that  in  these  communities  that 
do  not  have  these  services,  they  will  re- 
ceive the  services  in  the  future.  This  bill 
is  directed  to  preventing  juvenile  delin- 
quency, as  much  as  to  rehabilitating  of 
juveniles.  To  take  this  and  throw  away — 
which  is  just  what  we  are  doing — $47 
million  that  has  already  been  expended, 
and  say  we  are  going  to  make  a  180-de- 
gree  turn  and  change  our  course  com- 
pletely and  let  the  States  have  it,  will 
not  do  anything  for  these  communities 
that  already  have  plans  made.  For  these 
meager  funds  we  certainly  should  let  the 
Secretary'  approve  the  plans  in  these 
communities  where  the  money  will  be 
well  and  wisely  expended,  and  we  should 
go  ahead  and  get  this  program  off  the 
ground. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  proposal  for  State 
plans  and  State  participation,  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  RailsbackI.  is  evident- 
ly accepted  on  the  majority  side  and  ac- 
cepted to  go  into  effect  in  1970.  There- 
fore, we  have  proof  that  the  amendment 
is  good. 


Why  should  it  not  go  into  effect  im- 
mediately on  a  new  program?  This  is 
not  an  amendment  to  the  existing  act. 
This  is  a  new  program.  We  had  a  new 
program  in  the  anticrime  bill  the  other 
day,  and  the  State  participation  will  go 
into  effect  immediately.  We  have  had  a 
number  of  other  pieces  of  Federal  legis- 
lation in  which  the  States  will  partici- 
pate in  the  same  way.  For  instance,  in 
title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  the 
last  Congress,  the  States  participated  in 
the  same  way.  In  title  III  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  in  1958,  the 
States  devised  a  State  plan  immediately. 
In  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act, 
it  operated  in  the  same  way. 

In  any  of  the  programs  presently  in 
operation,  where  the  State  felt  it  was 
wise,  they  could  quickly  devise  a  State 
plan  to  include  on  ongoing  successful 
local  program,  and  then  devise  a  long- 
range  plan  later.  This  was  done  in  title 
I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  some 
States  got  their  community  services  pro- 
grams going  quickly  by  approving  one 
or  two,  and  then  they  went  ahead  and 
devised  a  long-range  plan.  This  could 
be  done  with  the  bill  amended  by  the 
Railsback  amendment, 

I  believe  it  would  be  extremely  unwise 
to  wait  until  1970,  and  have  the  Secre- 
tary' of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
deal  with  communities,  and  then  have  to 
change  to  a  State  plan.  The  time  to  in- 
augurate such  a  program  is  at  the  In- 
ception of  it.  This  is  the  time,  with  the 
adoption  of  this  bill. 

Therefore.  I  urge  voting  down  the  sub- 
stitute and  voting  for  the  Railsback 
amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  has  been  raised  about  State  par- 
ticipation. Is  it  not  true  that,  under  the 
Railsback  amendment,  the  State  would 
be  required  to  provide  funds  for  plan- 
ning? The  argument  has  been  made  the 
State  would  have  no  participation  in  the 
program.  Under  the  bill  before  us,  the 
State  does  not  have  such  participation 
spelled  out,  but  under  the  Railsback 
amendment,  it  would  have  planning  re- 
quirements. Lack  of  State  participation 
in  the  balance  of  the  program  would  be 
the  same  beyond  that. 

Mr,  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man makes  an  excellent  case.  If  one 
would  study  it.  one  would  find  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  are  extremely  high 
where  the  States  are  bypassed,  as  com- 
pared to  the  programs  where  they  deal 
through  State  agencies,  where  the  State 
acts  as  a  partner.  One  only  has  to  com- 
pare the  costs  of  the  Elementan'  and 
Secondary'  Education  Act  and  see  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  are  extremely  low  for 
State  participation,  and  higher  other- 
wise like  in  title  m. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  on- 
going programs  would  become  part  of  the 
State  plans,  and,  if  they  are  good,  the 
States  will  accept  them,  but  they  will  be 
subject  to  the  State  planning  program. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr,  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  to  the  point  raised  about 
ongoing  programs  that  were  available 
under  the  original  Delinquency  Control 
Act,  is  it  not  true  that  this  legislation 
does  not  extend  or  amend  the  original 
1961  act? 

So,  regardless  of  whether  the  Rails- 
back  amendment  is  adopted  or  the  bill  in 
its  original  form  is  adopted,  any  demon- 
stration projects  would  have  no  guaran- 
tee one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  absolutely 

f.OT'T'P'f*  t 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Suppose  there  is  a 
program  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
several  years,  and  suppose  the  program 
has  proved  successful,  and  the  Governor 
or  the  mayor  or  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  finds  that  the 
program  is  a  worthy  one  which  should 
be  continued.  Unless  there  is  agreement 
that  a  program  of  that  type  is  under  the 
discretion  either  of  the  Governor  or  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  when  there  has  been  no  com- 
prehensive program— unless  it  is  agreed 
it  should  be  continued;  unless  somebody 
agrees  and  does  what  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  says — that  it  will  continue 
that  program  would  die.  It  seems  to  me 
that  would  be  a  pity.  If  they  are  success- 
ful programs,  they  would  die,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  start  all  over  again 
with  new  applications  after  losing  the 
benefit  of  an  ongoing  project. 

Mr.  QUIE.  They  would  not  die  under 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Railsback!,  any  more  than 
they  would  under  the  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us.  Under  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  the  Governor 
would  have  to  say,  "this  is  a  good  one." 
and  it  would  continue.  Under  the  original 
bill  the  Secretan.-  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  say  so.  In  either  case 
thev  would  have  to  get  approval  from 
that  authority,  and  then  they  would 
continue. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  has  always  been 
my  firm  conviction  that  reasonable  men 
can  arrive  at  reasonable  solutions. 

We  came  before  the  House  today  in 
good  fauh.  with  a  bill  we  have  carefully 
worked  out  in  the  subcommittee  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis.  The  bill  came  out  of  our 
subcommittee  by  a  unanimous  vote.  We 
appreciate  the  help  we  got  from  the 
minority  side. 

A  discussion  developed  earlier  today 
about  the  fact  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues would  prefer  to  have  Governors 
have  control  over  these  programis.  Very 
eaiiy  in  the  debate,  we  told  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr.  RailsbackI  and 
we  told  the  minority  leader,  and  we  told 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  we  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. We  think  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  this  amendment.  We  like  the  judicial 
review. 

But  we  said.  "Why  not  postpone  Its 
effectiveness  until  1970?" 
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We  have  been  debating  here  for  most 
of  the  afternoon.  For  those  Members 
who  may  wonder  what  this  means,  if  the 
Railsback  amendment  is  accepted  now 
and  made  effective  immediately,  each  of 
the  States  will  get  roughly  $95,000  for 
every  1  million  people  In  the  State. 

All  the  Members  know,  as  I  know,  that 
nobody  Is  going  very  far  with  that 
amount  of  money. 

There  are  many  programs,  the  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  clearly  indi- 
cates, ready  to  go  right  now. 

I  would  say.  as  reasonable  people,  let 
us  give  the  States  24  months  to  crank 
up.  Let  us  give  the  Secretary  an  oppor- 
tunity to  post  rules  and  regulations. 

While  I  am  on  that  subject.  I  should 
like  the  Members  to  listen  carefully.  I 
have  been  one  of  the  strongest  critics 
of  the  growing  tendency  toward  guide- 
lines. We  have  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  in  which  is  spelled  out 
clearly  the  procedures  the  agencies  will 
use  to  post  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
implementation  of  the  legislation  we 
ermct. 

I  asked  Mr.  Lisle  Carter.  Assistant 
Secretary,  as  to  how  they  were  going  to 
set  up  the  rules  and  regulations  for  this 
program.  I  should  like  the  Record  to 
show  here  the  reply  I  received,  dated 
August  4  of  this  year: 

OxA&  Mk.  Chaixman:  This  will  confirm  our 
telephone  conversation  of  last  night  with 
respect  to  how  this  Department  would  pro- 
pose to  administer  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1967,  if  It  is 
enacted. 

As  I  Indicated  to  you.  the  Department 
would  be  prepared  to  issue  regulations  with 
respect  to  procedures  and  criteria  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  after  due 
opporttinlty  for  Interested  parties  to  com- 
ment. These  regulations  would  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

Here  we  have  the  assurance  that  the 
guidelines  are  not  going  to  be  applied  to 
this  legislation  but,  rather,  will  follow 
the  procedures  of  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act.  There  will  be  suggested 
regrulatlons  and  regulations  posted  and 
published  In  the  Federal  Register.  All 
interested  parties  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  them,  and  we  will 
have  a  back  and  forth  exchange  of  ideas. 
We  will  all  have  regulations  to  live  with. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  committee  [Mr.  Per- 
kins) brings  together  the  merits  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  and  at  the  same  time  gives  us 
24  months  to  crank  up  for  them.  Equity, 
justice,  good  sense,  and  logic  will  be 
served  if  we  rally  together.  I  do  not  think 
juvenile  crime  is  a  partisan  issue.  I  t>e- 
lieve  there  is  not  a  Member  of  this  House 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle  who  is  not 
deeply  and  sincerely  interested  in  doing 
something  about  the  problem.  I  say  let 
us  get  together.  Let  us  get  behind  the 
chairman  and  guarantee  that  by  fiscal 
year  1970  the  States  will  control  the  pro- 
gram, as  I  believe  they  should.  In  the 
meantime,  we  will  be  moving  immedi- 
ately with  the  communities  ready  to 
move  now  without  waiting  for  State  ap- 
proval. 

The    gentleman    from    Illinois     I  Mr. 
RailsbackI   admitted  that  9  months  of 


delay  could  be  cranked  into  this.  For 
that  reason  I  rise  in  support  and  hope 
we  will  rally  behind  this.  We  have  come 
a  long  way  this  afternoon  In  hammering 
out  a  program  that  everyone  of  us  can 
proudly  support  and  say  when  we  get 
back  home  that  we  made  a  significant 
contribution  in  the  war  against  juvenile 
crime.  I  say  let  us  get  behind  the  chair- 
man and  get  the  substitute  amendment 
approved  and  move  on  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directing  a  single  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  who  said  that 
we  must  hurry  with  the  program  because 
there  are  700  counties  in  the  United 
States  that  did  not  have  probation  offi- 
cers and  needed  them.  Is  it  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment hire  700  county  probation  officers 
and  pay  their  salaries  in  perpetuity? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Not  by  any  means. 
Every  approval  must  come  from  the  lo- 
cal level.  The  plan  would  be  submitted 
and  then  approved  by  the  Secretary.  If 
it  provided  for  probation  officers  and 
counsellors.  OK.  If  it  provided  for  some- 
thing else,  OK. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  occurs 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta],  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  RailsbackI. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
occurs  on  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Perkins]  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
RailsbackI,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Perkins* 
there  were — ayes  49,  noes  99. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  RailsbackI  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    OFJTRn)    BY    MR.    HATHAWAY 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  three  amendments,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Hathaway:  on 
page  5,  line  18.  strike  out  "and" 

On  page  6,  line  2.  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert ";  and". 

On  page  6.  after  line  2.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(7)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  pro- 
grams or  projects  Incorporate  programs  for 
the  parents  of  youths  who  are  delinquent  or 
In  danger  of  becoming  delinquent,  as  well 
as  programs  for  other  adults  who  offer 
guidance  or  supervision  to  such  youths." 

On  page  9.  line  17.  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  9.  line  24,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ";  and". 


On  page  9.  after  line  24.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(  7i  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  pro- 
grams or  projects  Incorporate  programs  for 
the  parents  of  youths  who  are  delinquent  or 
In  danger  of  becoming  delinquent,  as  well 
as  programs  for  other  adults  who  offer 
guidance  or  supervision  to  such  youths. "' 

On  page  11.  line  20.  before  the  period 
insert  the  following:  ".  or  for  the  counsel- 
ing or  instruction  of  parents  in  the  improv- 
ing of  parental  instruction  and  supervision 
of  youths  who  are  delinquent  or  In  danger 
of  becoming  delinquent". 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
family  is  the  most  vital  and  Important 
Institution  in  our  society.  A  child's  future 
Is  largely  determined  by  the  environment 
created  by  his  family.  It  is  in  the  family 
that  the  child  develops  his  personality, 
his  moral  code,  and  his  attitude  to  social 
Institutions. 

Our  modem  Industrial  society,  how- 
ever, severely  strains  the  fabric  of  family 
unity.  Our  great  mobility  frequently 
separates  the  child  not  only  from  the 
familiar  surroundings  but  from  the  su- 
pervision and  care  of  grandparents  and 
other  relatives.  The  father  of  this  greatly 
stripped  down  family  is  caught  In  the 
economic  demands  of  our  society.  He  is 
forced  to  be  absent  most  of  the  time  from 
the  home. 

Our  increasing  allocation  of  education, 
recreation,  and  work  to  separate  insti- 
tutions destroys  the  fonner  unity  and 
cohesion  of  the  family.  Rather  than  a 
functioning  unit,  the  family  has  become 
a  divergent  collection  of  autonomous 
beings.  Also  our  technological  achieve- 
ments like  the  automobile  increases  the 
Independence  of  the  adolescent  from 
parental  observation.  It  is  a  condition  of 
modern  man  to  be  divorced  from  his 
children. 

This  weakness  of  adult  control  is  most 
obvious  under  pathological  circum- 
stances such  as  slum  neighborhoods  or 
broken  homes.  For  the  father  in  the 
slums,  any  lasting  help  can  be  achieved 
only  by  the  elimination  of  poverty  and 
the  securing  of  meaningful  employment. 
In  our  society  a  father  who  is  frequently 
unemployed  lacks  authority  and  un- 
fortunately respect. 

My  proposal,  therefore,  will  not  solve 
basic  problems.  For  an  effective  reduction 
of  delinquency  there  must  be  a  combined 
effort  to  create  broad  changes  in  the 
structure  of  community  life  and  pro- 
grams beamed  more  specifically  at  the 
immediate  causes  of  delinquency.  The 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  is 
a  carefully  drafted  bill  to  deal  with  the 
immediate  causes  of  delinquency  and  I 
believe  that  my  amendments  are  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 

The  whole  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to  pre- 
vent trouble  before  it  starts,  to  assist 
youths  in  avoiding  delinquency.  Specif- 
ically, my  amendments  provide  that  in 
the  allocation  of  funds  for  grants  under 
part  A.  rehabilitative  services,  section 
102.  and  under  part  B,  preventive  serv- 
ices, section  112.  the  Secretary  shall 
consider,  among  other  relevant  factors, 
•'the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  pro- 
grams or  projects  incorporate  programs 
for  the  parents  of  youths  who  are  delin- 
quent or  in  danger  of  becoming  delin- 
quent, as  well  as  programs  for  other 
adults  who  offer  guidance  or  supervision 
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to  such  youths."  The  amendments  pro- 
vide not  only  for  th.e  possible  participa- 
tion of  parents  but  for  other  adults  who 
offer  guidance  to  such  youths.  Fre- 
quently a  youth's  problem  is  that  either 
one  or  the  other  parent  is  missing  and 
this  amendment  attempts  to  incoi-porate 
into  programs  authorized  by  the  bill  the 
active  participation  of  adults  who  can 
guide  the  youth.  By  these  amendments, 
I  hope  to  incorporate  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice.  In  the  task  force  re- 
port "Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
Crime,"  on  page  47,  the  Commission 
recommends  "efforts  both  private  and 
public,  should  be  intensified  to  develop 
activities  that  involve  the  whole  family 
together." 

My  other  amendment  provides  for, 
under  title  n,  •"the  counseling  or  in- 
struction of  parents  in  the  improving  of 
parental  instruction  and  supervision  of 
youths  who  are  delinquent  or  in  danger 
of  becoming  delinquent.'"  Parents  of 
delinquents  generally  need  help  in  re- 
establishing their  authority.  Thank 
you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  House 
will  adopt  these  amendments. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr:  Chaimian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  these 
amendments  with  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  Hathaway  1.  We  feel  that 
his  amendments  are  well  taken  and  are 
good  amendments  and,  therefore,  accept 
them. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
and  if  there  are  no  questions  on  the 
amendments.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

A.MENDMENTS  OFFERED  BV  MR    WHITENER 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  series  of  amendments,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Whitener: 
On  pa^e  8.  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  "or 
private  nonprofit" 

On  page  8,  lines  10  and  11.  strike  out  "or 
private  nonprofit" 

On  page  10,  line  9,  strike  out  "or  private" 

On  page  12.  line  8.  strike  out  "or  Institu- 
tion, or  organization" 

On  page  12,  line  17,  strike  out  "or  private" 

On  paee  13.  line  8,  strike  out  "or  private 
nonprofit" 

On  page  15.  strike  out  all  of  subsection  (4) 
beginning  at  line  14  and  continuing  through 
line  21.  and  renumber  the  succeeding  sub- 
sections. 

Mr.  "WHITENER.  Mr,  Chairman,  the 
amendments  which  I  have  offered,  seven 
in  number,  are  not  complicated,  I  can 
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state   the   purpose   of   the  amendments 
very  briefly. 

In  the  provision  of  authorizations  for 
grants  on  page  8,  under  the  section  titled 
"Applications";  on  page  10,  under  the 
title  'Use  of  Funds":  on  page  12  the 
section  entitled  'Recipients  anc  Con- 
ditions of  Grants  and  Contracts":  on 
page  12  imder  the  section  titled  "Re- 
search Projects"  under  title  III  of  the 
bill:  and  on  page  13  under  the  heading 
•'Technical  Assistance,"  we  find  the  use 
of  the  words  "private  nonprofit 
agencies,"  or  similar  words.  This  lan- 
guage indicates  that  under  this  bill  the 
same  error  might  be  made  which  was 
made  under  the  original  poverty  bill,  or 
antipoverty  bill.  I  can  say  that  the 
provisions  in  that  bill  for  the  tunneling 
of  funds  to  drumhead  organizations  and 
new  organizations  which  were  created 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  their  hands 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  brought  about  practically 
all  of  the  trouble  that  we  have  had  with 
that  program. 

These  amendments  would  merely 
strike  out  any  grants  for  research  or 
other  purposes  to  these  organizations. 

Another  amendment  would  strike  out 
on  page  15  all  of  the  language  in  sub- 
section 4.  which  defines  a  private  non- 
profit agency. 

I  believe  all  of  us  are  properly  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency. All  of  us  should  be  interested 
in  doing  something  about  it.  However, 
this  is  an  area  in  which  Government 
agencies  in  my  judgment  should  be  con- 
cerned, and  not  newly  formed  organiza- 
tions. The  only  limitation  in  the  present 
bill  on  this  type  of  activitj'  is  in  the  def- 
inition of  a  private  nonprofit  agency, 
which  appears  on  page  15.  There  it  mere- 
ly says  the  agency  must  have  been  In 
existence  at  least  2  years  before  filing  the 
application. 

I  rather  suspect  that  there  Is  a  purpose 
in  using  that  language.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  unkind  to  anybody,  but  most  of  these 
.so-called  poverty  agencies  have  been  in 
existence  just  about  the  right  amount  of 
time  to  file  an  application  for  money  that 
can  go  on  top  of  a  lot  of  other  money 
that  they  are  wasting  all  over  this  coun- 
try-. 

I  believe  eveiT  Member  of  this  House 
who  has  had  one  of  these  programs  in  his 
district,  has  had  a  great  deal  of  the  trou- 
ble and  concern,  because  the  people  in 
his  district  were  blaming  him  for  things 
that  he  has  no  control  over  because  of 
the  activities  of  these  private  organiza- 
tions. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  for  the  Governor 
of  my  State  or  the  local  governments  or 
the  people  who  have  the  statutory  re- 
sponsibility for  handling  public  funds  to 
be  entrusted  with  this  effort  to  improve 
the  situation  in  dealing  with  youth.  But 
I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  you 
want  to  bring  in  these  private  organiza- 
tions and  set  them  up  here  as  you  have 
seen  it  done  under  the  poverty  program. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  concern  that  the 


gentleman   has   expressed    is   obviously 
shared  by  the  committee, 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. I  am  sorrj-  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  why  we  totally 
excluded  the  private  and  not  for  profit 
agencies  under  section  ^a »  of  the  rehabil- 
itative services  and  we  included  them 
with  those  severe  limitations  in  section 
(bi. 

But  I  think  perhaps  the  gentleman 
would  want  to  address  himself  to  this 
question  which  comes  up  In  line  with  his 
amendment. 

We  have  now  adopted  an  amendment 
here  that  would  give  these  programs  to 
the  Governors  of  the  States. 

Tlie  CHAIR^LAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
WHITENER]  has  expired, 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr,  Cliairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  question  I  have 
here  is  that  you  have  already  adopted  an 
amendment  here  that  gives  control  of 
these  entire  programs  to  your  State  ex- 
ecutive. I  am  afraid  if  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  adopted,  you  might  be 
eliminating  from  the  war  on  juvenile 
ci-ime  such  organizations  as  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  and  Big  Brothers. 

Mr.  "^TIITENER,  Is  the  gentleman 
suggesting  that  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  should  get  money  under  this 
program  or  that  the  Girl  Scouts  or  any 
other  organization  like  that  should  get 
money  under  this  program? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  can  conceive  where 
the  "O.ICA  and  the  various  Big  Brother 
organizations  and  other  organizations 
conceivably  could  get  funds  under  this 
program, 

Mr.  WHITENER  If  the  gentleman  is 
i-ecommending  that  this  Congress  should 
get  the  Federal  Government  into  sub- 
sidizing the  "YMCA,  then  I  have  been 
misled  as  to  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  "YMCA  has  camps 
all  over  the  countrj'  to  aid  children  who 
have  serious  problems.  What  I  am  trying 
to  say  is  that  with  this  amendment  of 
the  gentleman,  he  might  t>e  eliminating 
some  of  the  very  worthwhile  private  not- 
for-profit  agencies.  Tliis  is  why  the  com- 
mittee imposed  verj-  severe  limitations. 
saying  that  they  must  have  been  in  exist- 
ence at  least  2  years  to  do  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  has  properly  pointed  out 
with  reference  to  these  fly-by-night 
agencies  that  spring  up  and  organiza- 
tions that  spring  up  and  come  running 
down  here  to  Washington  to  get  a  big 
contract  for  we  do  not  know  what. 

So  I  think  the  committee  recognized 
that  problem  and  wrote  in  the  2-year 
caveat. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying,  and  he  is  the  author  of  the  bill  as 
I  understand  it.  that  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  Is  to  get  the  YMCA  and  other 
religious  organizations  into  the  Federal 
grant  business?  If  that  be  true.  I  have 
misapprehended   the   entire  purpose  of 
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the  bill  and  would  have  to  vote  against 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  what  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  has  said,  I  would 
say  exactly  the  opposite  happens  to  be 
the  case. 

This  committee  took  the  approach  that 
governmental  agencies  will  not  under 
every  circumstances  have  all  the  answers 
and  all  of  the  solutions  and  all  of  the 
programs  and  all  of  the  projects  that 
will  be  most  workable.  We  accepted  the 
idea  and  embodied  it  in  this  law  that 
private  agencies  on  many  occasions  will 
have  programs  that  are  workable  and 
will  hold  out  in  some  cases  even  more 
opportunity  to  Improve  the  situation  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  than  those  imag- 
ined by  these  so-called  Government  agen- 
cies. 

So  I  would  hate  to  see  us  take  the  posi- 
tion that  only  governmental  agencies 
will  be  Included  in  this  legislation.  We 
are  taking  the  position  that  the  attack 
on  Juvenile  delinquency  Is  one  that  re- 
quires all  levels  of  government  and  all 
levels  of  private  community  action.  So  I 
think  it  would  be  a  bad  mistake,  by 
amendment,  to  take  out  of  our  bill  the 
ability  to  cooperate  with  local  commu- 
nity agencies  that  operate  on  a  nonprofit 
basis.  I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  think  we  have  done  a 
very  good  job  in  delineating  those  agen- 
cies which  would  be  appropriately  aided 
by  this  bill. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina.  I  think  these  agencies 
have  been  considered  and  should  be  part 
of  the  overall  picture. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  had 
enough  experience  around  here,  I  am 
sure,  to  know  that  if  we  are  going  to 
erect  a  nice  big  Christmas  tree  and  old 
Santa  Claus,  in  the  form  of  the  Federal 
Government,  is  going  to  come  around 
with  at  least  $25  million  a  year— that 
these  privately  supported  organizations 
will  not  continue  operating  as  they  are 
today.  They  will  be  on  the  roster  to  get 
some  of  the  Federal  pap  that  is  being 
passed  out. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  would  hope  that 
that  would  not  happen.  I  think  probably 
It  is  a  valid  point  to  make.  But  I  still 
maintain  that  private  agencies,  private 
boys'  clubs,  private  halfway  houses,  com- 
munity action  programs  of  this  tjTJe 
should  be  assisted  wherever  they  hold  out 
a  program  that  meets  the  overall  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  If  there  were  community  action  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  YMCA  and 
mAny  others,  it  would  be  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  they  are  already  working 


with  local  authorities  where  there  are 
juvenile  delinquency  problems.  I  would 
certainly  hate  to  feel  that  they  are  not 
already  doing  so.  I  would  say  that  in  al- 
most any  community  in  which  organiza- 
tions are  already  working,  if  they  have 
any  thoughts  or  ideas  that  would  deal 
with  the  problem  of  delinquency  control, 
it  seems  to  me  that  they  presently  have 
a  responsibility,  and  if  they  have  ne- 
glected this  responsibility,  then  I  wonder 
if  this  is  not  the  problem. 

But  I  do  not  think  they  have  neglected 
their  responsibility.  For  example,  I 
think  the  YMCA  has  been  dedicated  to 
the  question  of  dealing  with  juvenile 
delinquency  problems  in  every  one  of 
their  activities.  To  say  that  you  are  going 
to  embrace  them  rather  than  have  them 
contribute  in  the  local  community  with 
the  local  authorities  who  are  charged 
with  this  responsibility  it  seems  to  me  is 
getting  "all  over  the  lot."  It  seems  to  me 
in  many  of  these  areas  you  will  merely 
duplicate  proprams  that,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding, are  already  embraced  in  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, I  think  it  is  a  case  of,  believe  me, 
more  duplication.  It  is  a  total  indirec- 
tion, because  no  one  even  knows  what 
agency  will  be  getting  this  money. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  in  the 
first  instance  the  poverty  program  as 
such  does  not  necessarily  direct  Itself  to 
the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  As 
a  specific  example,  if  the  YMCA  of  Cook 
County  had  a  summer  program  for  boys 
where  you  could  have  in  some  degree  pre- 
vention of  juvenile  delinquency  advo- 
cated by  wholesome  activities,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  take  the  position 
that  we  should  not  be  able  to  send  per- 
haps 100  boys  to  this  camp,  and  therefore 
cooperate  with  the  private  agency? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Not  at  all.  But  I  would 
certainly  say  in  the  same  breath  if  such 
a  camp  is  in  operation,  and  those  who 
attend  the  camp  are  In  an  economic  posi- 
tion to  afford  the  cost  of  such  a  camp, 
indeed  that  cost  should  not  be  paid  by 
Federal  funds.  If  it  Is  a  poverty  case,  yes. 
it  should. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr,  Ashbrook 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute,) 

Mr,  ASHBROOK,  I  would  merely  say, 
not  with  the  idea  of  arguing,  but  with 
some  attempt  to  answer  the  question,  I 
have  been  active  In  community  action 
programs,  I  have  been  active  in  the 
United  Appeal,  If  what  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  said  were  absolutely  true, 
and  if  those  agencies  were  doing  all  they 
could,  we  would  probably  not  have  a 
juvenile  delinquency  problem  and  a  need 
for  any  of  these  programs  at  this  time, 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr,  WHITENER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  it  from  the  gentleman's  argument 
he  would  feel  then  that  a  Sunday  school 
or  church  would  be  eligible  for  a  grant, 
if  it  is  a  regular  Sunday  school  with 
lessons,  if  it  is  dispensing  a  doctrine 
which  would  be  against  juvenile  delin- 
quency? 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  it  would  have  to  be  a  com- 
prehensive program. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  We  have  a  compre- 
hensive program  in  every  church  I  know 
of. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am  talking  about 
the  comprehensive  program  that  the 
State  must  submit.  I  would  doubt  that 
would  qualify, 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendments.  We 
all  know  the  issue  we  are  voting  on.  I 
will  not  take  the  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
on  my  feet  previously. 

I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the 
question  of  just  where  these  funds  are 
going  to  be  directed  and  what  limitation 
there  is  to  be  on  them.  Earlier  today  I 
listened  to  the  debate  and  although  I  had 
some  reservations.  I  was  in  favor  of  this 
bill.  Now,  I  have  new  reservations.  I  now 
question  whether  there  is  going  to  be  any 
control  over  the  distribution  of  these 
funds.  I  question  whether  this  is  merely 
going  to  be  a  means  by  which  money  can 
be  funneled  whimsically  into  areas  in 
such  a  way  that  Congress  will  not  be  able 
to  make  any  determination  as  to  what 
is  being  achieved.  This  has  basically  been 
the  prime  fault  with  many  of  the  Federal 
programs,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party 
to  compounding  this  wrong  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  raised  some  good  questions.  I 
suggest  the  gentleman  look  over  part  B 
of  this  act,  because  the  discussion  has 
been  on  private  agencies.  This  section  is 
with  respect  to  services,  and  it  spells  out 
criteria  for  carrying  out  these  programs: 
the  conditions  under  which  they  can  be 
carried  out.  and  the  priorities  for  them. 

The  gentleman  raised  another  question 
as  to  who  evaluates  these  programs.  This 
bill  does  have  an  evaluation  section. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
perfectly  well  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
I  have  been  around  here  long  enough  to 
understand  what  the  provisions  of  other 
bills  stated  in  vague  language  and  what 
happened  ultimately  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  programs  created  by  the  legis- 
lation. I  am  merely  saying,  in  connection 
with  the  amendment  prohibiting  funds 
from  going  to  nonprofit  organizations, 
that  there  must  be  some  clarification  if 
I  am  going  to  support  this  bill  in  good 
conscience. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  suggest  the  gentle- 
man look  at  part  B.  page  8,  of  the  bill, 
line  9.  It  spells  out  in  simple  language 
exactly  what  these  public  and  private 
agencies  must  accomplish  before  they 
can  quahfy  for  any  Federal  assistance.  I 
must  say  this  section  would  be  strength- 
ened   by    the    amendment,    if   adopted, 
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which  was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  So  the  use  of  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  in  this  war  against 
crime  is   very  severely  controlled. 

I  think  the  final  point  is  the  evaluation 
section,  on  page  14,  line  19,  under  section 
403,  which  provides  for  continual  eval- 
uation of  the  program,  so  that  we  will  not 
be  asked  again,  as  we  were  this  after- 
noon, about  what  has  this  program  ac- 
complished during  the  past  6  years?  We 
will  have  the  information  in  this  Con- 
gress about  what  is  being  done. 

All  in  all,  I  would  hope  the  gentleman 
would  support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  answer,  although 
it  leaves  me  with  some  serious  reserva- 
tions as  to  where  there  will  be  any  de- 
gree of  effective  control  in  distribution 
of  these  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Perkins],  or  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  to  the  report, 
page  6,  under  the  heading  of  "Training," 
wherein  reference  is  made  to  Juvenile 
court  judges.  Is  it  proposed  to  use  any 
part  of  the  $25  million  contained  in  this 
bill  to  train  juvenile  court  Judges,  and, 
if  so,  where  are  they  to  be  trained? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
go  out  to  train  them.  The  testimony  from 
juvenile  court  Judges  all  over  the  coun- 
try before  the  committee  pointed  up  the 
crj'ing  need  for  training  people  in  this 
field. 

I  said  in  my  remarks,  when  the  gen- 
tleman was  on  the  floor,  that  four  out 
of  every  five  juvenile  courts  have  no 
psychiatrists. 

Mr,  GROSS,  Let  us  get  down  to  the 
specifics  of  why  Juvenile  court  Judges 
are  hsted  under  the  training  provision. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Because  we  hope  to 
provide  some  training  for  their  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Then  it  is  proposed  to 
train  juvenile  court  judges? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  We  do  not  propose  to 
do  anything. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  they  to  be  trained  in 
a  university  or  college? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  We  do  not  propose  to 
do  anything.  This  bill  will  permit  the 
local  communities  to  make  their  requests. 
They  will  draw  up  the  programs.  They 
will  advise  the  Federal  Government  how 
they  believe  the  community  can  best  ap- 
proach the  problem  of  juvenile  crime. 
All  we  do  is  provide  the  wherewithal, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  committee  saying 
that  the  juvenile  court  Judges  of  this 
country  today  are  Incompetent  to  han- 
dle juvenile  cases? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  No. 

The  President's  Commission  did  con- 
duct a  very  exhaustive  study  and  said 
that  the  great  hope  for  the  accomplish- 
ment by  Juvenile  courts  had  not  been 
fulfilled,  and  that  almost  three-fourths 
of  the  juvenile  court  judges  were  able  to 
devote  less  than  one-quarter  of  their 
time  to  juvenile  and  family  matters,  and 


also  that  in  many  cases  it  turned  out 
they  were  able  to  devote  no  more  than 
10  or  15  minutes  to  an  inter\'iew. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  convinced  that 
money  can  and  will  be  used,  if  this  bill 
is  passed,  to  train  juvenile  court  Judges. 

On  page  14  of  the  bill  it  is  provided 
there  will  be  a  $25  million  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  The  fiscal  year 
1968  is  now  one-fourth  gone.  Will  there 
be  a  reduction  in  the  $25  million? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  No,  because  the  needs 
are  so  monumental  that  $25  million  will 
just  scratch  the  surface. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Congress  has  already 
spent  $47  million  since  1961  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  assume  that  the  other  15  juvenile 
delinquency  programs  under  various 
agencies  and  departments  of  Govern- 
ment costing  additional  miUions,  were 
funded  separately.  Am  I  correct  in  that 
assumption? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Many  of  those  pro- 
grams were. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Under  the  forerunner  of 
this  bill  $47  million  has  been  spent. 

What  do  we  have  to  show  for  that? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  There  is  an  extensive 
file  of  reports,  findings,  studies,  and  re- 
search prepared  by  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  but  the  better  an- 
swer is  that  juvenile  delinquency  and 
crimes  perpetrated  by  juveniles  have  in- 
creased astoundingly  since  1961;  is  that 
not  the  case? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  Is  the  case.  This 
is  exactly  why  the  committee,  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis,  with  the  full  support  of 
the  entire  subcommittee,  came  in  with 
an  action  program  instead  of  more  stud- 
ies and  surveys  and  planning.  The  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  shows  that 
local"  oCQcials  know  what  they  need,  and 
what  they  need  is  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  in  this  department  we 
have  been  led  down  the  primrose  path  to 
the  tune  of  S47  million  in  6  years. 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  GROSS,  We  have  no  more  reason, 
so  far  as  I  know,  to  expect  anything 
else  to  happen  under  the  term  of  this 
bill,  but  more  juvenile  delinquency  and 
more  juvenile  crime. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  is  one 
of  the  most  avid  readers  in  this  Cham- 
ber, and  I  sincerely  recommend  to  him 
a  reading  of  all  those  reports  piled  up 
over  there,  and  the  findings  for  the  past 
6  years,  from  which  local  communities 
are  now  developing  modern  and  effective 
programs  to  combat  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Mr  GROSS,  The  gentleman  does  not 
deny  that  there  has  been  a  30-percent 
increase  in  robberies  in  which  Juveniles 
were  heavily  Involved  in  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year,  and  a  20-percent  in- 
crease in  purse  snatching,  in  which  ju- 
veniles were  heavily  involved,  in  the  first 
6  months  of  this  year. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  those  percentages  would  be  much 
higher  if  we  had  not  started  on  this  pro- 
gram 6  years  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  is  after  S47 
million  has  been  kicked  down  the  drain. 

Show  us  results  for  some  of  this  Great 
Society  legislation,  that  is  costing  hun- 


dreds of  millions,  yes  billions,  and  then 
some  of  us  may  be  able  to  seriously  con- 
sider legislation  you  bring  to  the  House 
floor. 

It  Is  tragic  for  the  taxpayers  when 
$47  miUion  of  their  money,  allegedly 
spent  on  juvenile  delinquency,  produces 
not  a  shred  of  evidence  that  it  has  ac- 
complished anything  except  provide  Jobs 
for  bureaucrats. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  en  bloc  by  the 
gentleman   from  North   Carolina    IMr. 

WHITENER  ]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Whitener) 
there  were — ayes  57,  noes  47. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  WimrNER 
and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
96,  noes  108. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  be  proposed  to  title 
I  of  the  bill,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  n— TRAINING 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  or  contracts  for  projects  for  the 
training  of  personnel  employed  In  or  prepar- 
ing for  employment  In  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, or  rehabilitation  of  youths  who  are 
delinquent  or  In  dsunger  of  becoming  de- 
linquent. Such  projects  may  Include,  among 
other  things  development  of  courses  of  study 
and  of  interrelated  curricula  In  schools,  col- 
leges. aJid  universities,  establishment  of 
short-term  Institutes  for  training  at  such 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  Inservlc* 
training,  and  tralneeshlps  with  such  sti- 
pends. Including  allowances  lor  travel  and 
subsistence  expense,  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  necessary. 
recipients   and   conditions   or   grants    and 

CONTRACTS 

Sec  202.  Such  grants  may  be  made  to.  and 
such  contracts  may  be  made  with,  any  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  public  agency,  or  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  college,  school, 
university  or  institution,  or  organization; 
and,  to  the  e.xt-ent  he  deems  It  appropriate, 
the  Secretary  shall  require  the  recipient  of 
any  such  grant  or  contract  to  contribute 
money,  facilities,  or  services  for  carrj-lng  out 
the  projects  for  which  the  grant  or  contract 
Is  made, 

TITLE    III— RESEARCH    AND    TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

RESEARCH    PROJECTS 

Sec.  301,  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  public  or 
private  agencies  and  organizations  for  re- 
search Into  improved  techniques  and  prac- 
tices which,  in  his  judgment,  hold  promise  of 
making  a  substantial  contribution  toward 
prevention  of  delinquency  and  treatment  of 
youth  who  are  delinquent  or  in  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent  or  toward  Improvement 
of  rehablUtatlve  services  for  delinquent 
youth,  including  techniques  and  practices 
for  the  training  of  personnel, 

(bi  Ftor  any  fiscal  year,  not  more  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  such  year  under  section  402  may  be  used 
to  carry  out  this  section, 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  302,  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  and.  either  directly  or  through 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  any  public  or 
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private  nonprofit  agency,  to  render  technical 
aselfltance  to  St;Ue,  local,  or  other  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  and  institutions 
In  matters  relating  to  the  prevention  of  de- 
linquency or  treatment  or  delinquent  youths 
or  to  rehabilitative  services  for  such  youths, 
Including  that  for  planning  for  the  provi- 
sion of  such  services,  and  to  provide  short- 
term  training  and  Instruction  of  a  technical 
nature  with  respect  to  such  matters 

INFORMATION    SERVICES 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  col- 
lect, evaluate,  publlsli,  and  disseminate  In- 
formation and  materials  relating  to  research 
and  programs  and  projects  conducted  under 
this  Ac:,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
prevention  or  treatment  of  delinquency  and 
provision  of  rehabilitative  services  for  de- 
linquent youths  such  Information  and  ma- 
terials to  be  used  for  the  general  public  and 
for  agencies,  organizations,  snd  personnel 
engaged  in  programs  concerning  youths  who 
are  delinquent  or  In  danger  of  becoming 
delinquent. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL 

PAYMENT    PROCEDURE 

Sec  401.  Payments  of  any  grant  or  under 
any  contract  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
(after  necessary  adjustment  on  account  of 
previously  made  overpayments,  or  underp.ny- 
ments)  In  Installments,  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimb'.irsement.  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  made 
on  such  conditions  as  he  finds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  the  grant 
or  contract  Is  made. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  402  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  grants  under  title  I  and 
grants  or  contract*  under  titles  11  and  III. 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years. 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  403.  Such  portion  of  any  appropria- 
tion under  section  402  as  the  Secret.iry  may 
determine,  but  not  In  excess  of  1  per  centum 
thereof,  shall  be  available  for  evaluation  (by 
the  Secretary  directly  or  by  grants  or  con- 
tracts) of  the  programs  for  vihich  such  ap- 
propriation Is  made. 

DEriNITIONS 

Sec.  404.  For  purpo?es  of  this  Act  — 
( 1 1   The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(2)  The  term  "construction"  means  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  and  acquisition, 
expansion,  remodeling,  or  alteration  of  exist- 
ing buildings,  Including  equipment  of  any 
such  buildings  and  architects'  fees,  but  not 
Including  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land  or 
ofTslte  Improvements. 

(3)  The  term  "State"  Inclucies  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

(4i  The  term  "private  nonprofit  agency" 
means  any  accredited  Institution  of  higher 
education,  and  any  other  agency  or  Institu- 
tion which  Is  owned  and  operated  by  one  or 
more  nonprofit  corporations  or  organizations 
no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures, 
or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  individual,  but  only  if 
such  agency  or  Institution  was  In  existence  at 
least  two  years  before  the  date  of  an  appli- 
cation under  this  Act, 

(5)  The  term  "rehabilitative  services' 
means  services  and  special  treatment  di- 
rected toward  youths  who  are  under  the  su- 
pervision and  control  of  some  segment  of  the 
juvenile  prevention  system. 

(6>  The  term  "preventive  services"  means 
special  preventive  programs  and  services 
which  are  designed  to  help  communities  as- 
sist youths  to  avoid  becoming  delinquent. 


Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS   OFFERED    BT   MR.   WAGGONNER 

Mr.  ■WAGGONNER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ofTer  two  amendments,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  'Waoconneii: 
After  the  woids  "under  this  Act"  on  line  21 
of  page  15  add  the  following: 

"The  term  "private  nonprofit  agency'  shall 
not  be  construed  to  Include  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  or  any  community 
action  agency,  other  agency  or  program  cre- 
ated by,  administered  by,  or  in  any  part 
funded  by  or  contracted  with  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  In  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  this  act.  Participation  by  the 
Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  any  of 
the  aforementioned  is  expressly  prohibited 
in  administering  this  act." 

After  line  6  on  page  16  add  a  new  subsec- 
tion numbered  (7)  ; 

"i7i  The  term  "public  agency"  means  a 
duly  elected  political  body  of  a  subdivision 
thereof  and  shall  not  be  construed  to  In- 
clude the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or 
any  community  action  agency,  other  agency 
or  program  created  by,  administered  by,  or 
in  any  part  funded  by  or  contracted  with  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity." 

Mr.    WAGGONNER,    Mr.    Chairman, 

these  two  amendments 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

I  hate  to  raise  the  question,  but  I  do 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the  amend- 
ments are  not  germane. 

My  point  of  order  being  that  we  are 
now  by  these  amendments  trying  to 
reach  other  acts  and  exclude. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
gentleman's  point  of  order  comes  too  late. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  had 
started  his  discussion  of  the  amendment, 
and  there  was  no  previous  point  of  order 
made  prior  to  the  discussion. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
on  my  feet  seeking  recognition  at  the 
time  the  gentleman  commenced  to  ad- 
dress the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Was  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  on  his  feet  seeking  recog- 
nition? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  was,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  then 
overrules  the  point  of  order  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  and  the  Chair 
will  hear  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
on  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, how  far  in  the  discussion  of  a  man 
who  offers  an  amendment  can  such  a 
point  of  order  be  made,  then? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  state 


that  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  was 
on  his  feet  seeking  recognition,  and  so 
stated.  Therefore,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  will  be  recognized  to  make  his 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
is  not  germane  because  the  gentleman, 
by  his  amendment,  is  seeking  to  exclude 
some  other  agency  created  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunities  Act  from  participa- 
tion. Therefore,  I  feel  the  point  of  order 
should  be  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  point  of  order  is  totally  without 
merit.  Section  404  of  this  proposal,  H.R. 
12120,  is  entitled  "Definitions."  The  first 
amendment  is  a  further  extension  of  the 
definition  of  what  a  private  nonprofit 
agency  actually  is.  The  second  amend- 
ment, as  we  consider  them  en  bloc,  adds 
an  additional  definition  not  included  in 
section  404,  which  defines  a  public 
agency. 

Reference  is  continually  made  to  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  and  public  agen- 
cies on  page  after  page  of  this  bill.  If  we 
are  to  say  that  an  amendment  is  not 
germane  which  defines  a  public  agency, 
when  a  definition  does  not  exist — and  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PuciNSKil  said  earlier  today  that  'we 
should  have  one — if  we  are  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  clarifying  a  definition 
of  a  private  nonprofit  agency,  then  what 
is  germane? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  briefly  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
call  attention  of  the  Chair  to  the  fact 
that  the  title  of  the  bill  states,  "To  assist 
courts,  correctional  systems,  and  com- 
munity agencies."  The  gentleman's 
amendment  goes  to  community  agencies. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  Chair  will  state  that  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  relates  to  definitions  of 
these  various  terms — public  agency  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  or  groups — 
and  goes  into  a  particularization  of  each: 
therefore,  the  Chair  thinks  the  amend- 
ments are  germane  and  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  re- 
cognized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendments. 

Ml-.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  not  use  the  5  minutes  you  have  al- 
located to  me  here  to  speak  for  these 
two  amendments. 

The  amendments  speak  for  themselves. 
Those  of  you  who  were  here  earlier 
listened  to  the  colloquy  between  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  PucinskiI 
and  myself  as  we  attempted  to  de- 
fine a  public  agency.  It  was  his  inter- 
pretation that  authority  was  not  granted 
in  this  bill  to  make  grants  available  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or 
any  part  thereof  to  administer  or  to 
pursue  the  purposes  of  this  act  or  be 
funded  by  grants  for  participation. 
If  that  is  the  case,  then  there  cer- 
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tainly  can  be  no  objection  to  writing  a 
specific  prohibition  into  the  legislation. 

There  is  a  partial  definition  of  what  a 
private  nonprofit  aaency  is.  Part  of  the 
first  amendment  read  simply  gives  fur- 
ther definition  of  what  a  private  non- 
profit apcncy  is  and  says  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  and  all 
of  its  agencies  or  contractors  with  the 
OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  shaD 
not  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
grants  made  available  under  this  act. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  is 
simply  this:  We  have  a  poverty  program. 
We  should  not  start  another.  We  are 
trying  to  accomplish  something  else  with 
this  act.  Let  us  not  put  all  this  money 
for  this  particular  legislation. into  the 
same  hands  for  the  same  use  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  spends 
their  money  for. 

I  ask  you  to  support  these  two  amend- 
ments to  clarify  the  purposes  of  this 
legislation  and  to  help  us  to  achieve  its 
purpose. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  •will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  amendments  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  correctly  stated  the  sit- 
uation when  he  said  that  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  including  a  definition 
of  a  public  agency  in  this  bill. 

But  this  amendment  places  a  limita- 
tion on  the  meaning  of  a  public  agency. 
This  amendment  does  not  go  to  estab- 
lishing a  definition  of  a  public  agency, 
but  rather  it  says  that  a  public  agency 
means  a  duly  elected  political  body  or 
subdivision  thereof  and  shall  not  be  con- 
strued t<)  include  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  or  any  community  action 
agency  or  program  created  by,  admin- 
istered by,  or  in  any  part  funded  by  or 
contracted  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Now  I  know  the  popular  Chamber 
game  around  here  is  to  kick  the  OEO  in 
many  quarters.  But  let  us  not  lose  our 
heads,  gentlemen. 

You  have  adopted  an  amendment  here 
that  gives  Governors  of  the  respective 
States  the  authority  to  come  up  with 
comprehensive  plans.  But,  you  say  they 
may  only  deal  with  certain  agencies,  and 
under  no  circumstances  may  they  deal 
with,  or  include  in  a  comprehensive  plan 
any  program  or  project  that  has  any  con- 
nection with  OEO.  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  more  tragic.  You  have  a  pov- 
erty program  that  deals  for  the  most 
part  with  young  people  who.  in  many 
instances,  have  very  serious  problems 
and  you  have  the  Job  Corps  in  which 
we  have  enrolled  youngsters  with  crim- 
inal records  to  try  to  straighten  them 
out.  It  would  seem  to  me  you  would  really 
be  saying  to  the  Governors,  you  can 
go  ahead  and  put  up  a  program  in  your 
State  and  wage  a  war  against  juvenile 
crime,  but  do  not  let  that  program  in 
any  way  touch  any  program  or  agency 


that  is  directly  or  indirectly  working  with 
a  community  action  agency. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  you  would 
be  putting  your  Governors  in  an  impos- 
sible position.  I  can  see  perhaps  some 
merit  for  this  approach  if  we  did  not 
have  the  limitation  that  we  placed  in 
this  legislation  by  the  Railsback  amend- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  totally  illogical  at 
this  time  to  say  to  your  Governors  that 
you  do  not  trust  their  judgment;  that 
you  do  not  trust  whatever  comprehensive 
plans  that  they  may  come  up  with,  and 
that  you  are  going  to  say  even  further — 
■'Go  ahead  and  wage  war  against  ju- 
venile crime  in  every  sector  except  that 
sector  that  in  some  way  is  touched  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  the  poverty  pro- 
gram." 

My  colleagues.  I  hope  that  you  are 
going  to  consider  this  thing  very  care- 
fully and  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Did  not  the  gentle- 
man express  his  personal  opinion  earlier 
in  a  colloquy  here  with  me  this  after- 
noon that  there  was  no  authority,  in  his 
opinion,  for  a  grant  to  be  made  to  any 
part  of  the  OEO  or  any  community 
action  program? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  said  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  it  could  qualify  if  it  was  a 
public  agency,  and  I  identified  the  type  of 
public  agencies  I  was  talking  about  at 
that  time  and  the  gentleman  will  remem- 
ber and  the  record  will  speak  for  itself. 
But  if  a  community  wishes  to.  and  if  there 
is  no  private  agency  doing  the  job,  the 
Governor  may  very  well  want  to  use 
the  resources  of  this  particular  agency. 

I  think  the  Railsback  amendment  has 
certainly  changed  a  good  part  of  this 
act  in  that  direction.  All  the  safeguards 
you  indicated  were  essential  were  covered 
by  that  amendment.  For  that  reason  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  reject  this 
present  amendment  as  being  totally  re- 
strictive in  the  war  on  juvenile  crime. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  In  general 
debate  we  tried  to  clarify  whether  or  not 
these  funds  would  go  to  public  agencies, 
jjeople  who  govern  the  cities  and  who  are 
elected  to  office,  or  whether  they  would 
go  to  some  private  agencies,  which  could 
in  some  cases  include  community  action 
programs.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get 
a  ver>-  clear  answer,  in  my  opinion,  al- 
though the  indications  seemed  to  be,  on 
the  part  of  the  subcommitte  chairman, 
that  it  is  intended  that  they  should  go 
to  public  agencies. 

I  would  like  to  see  it  made  crystal 
clear  that  they  go  to  public  agencies  and 
not  to  the  community  action  programs. 

I  am  familiar  with  this  bill  because  6 
years  ago  I  helped  write  the  original  bill. 
At  the  time  we  wrote  this  bill  many  of 
us  on  the  subcommittee  had  misgivings, 
and  at  that  time  we  pointed  out  the 
weaknesses  in  the  bill  and  the  fact  that 
the  bill  was  not  accomplishing  anything. 


Our  suggestions  and  our  words  of  caution 
were  ignored. 

Now,  6  years  later,  and  $46  million 
poorer,  it  is  admitted  by  practically 
everyone— and  it  is  certainly  admitted 
by  inference  by  the  committee,  which 
has  rewritten  this  legislation— that  the 
original  act  has  been  a  dismal  failure. 
In  fact,  this  bill  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  failures  I  have  seen  since  I  have 
been  in  Congress. 

I  wish  to  see  this  new  legislation  en- 
acted because  it  makes  substantial 
changes  in  the  old  bill.  I  want  to  make 
certain  that  it  is  different,  I  want  to 
make  certain  that  this  money  does  not 
go  to  the  same  people;  these  private, 
semiprivate  or  quasi-private  organiza- 
tions which  are  known  in  some  places  as 
community  action  programs,  that  it  does 
not  go  to  the  same  people  who  have  lit«r- 
ally  squandered  $46  million  of  the  tax- 
payers' money.  As  a  safeguard  I  suggest 
that  we  get  on  with  this  business  of  juve- 
nile delinquency,  that  we  give  this  money 
to  the  public  people  who  have  offices  of 
responsibility,  our  elected  officials,  our 
mayors,  or  our  Governors,  as  the  case 
may  be.  but  that  we  do  not  give  it  to 
these  people  who  have  wasted  our  money. 

To  assure  this  I  suggest  that  we  vote 
favorably  upon  this  amendment.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
hoping  that  we  would  not  have  to  debate 
the  poverty  bill  when  we  were  consider- 
ing the  juvenile  delinquency  bill.  Here 
under  the  rehabilitative  provisions  of  this 
bill  we  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  grants 
are  going  only  to  the  public  agencies, 
whether  it  be  a  municipality,  a  State 
agency,  or  a  local  county  government. 
But  in  the  preventive  section  it  is  spelled 
out  that  nonprofit  private  agencies  may 
receive  a  grant  for  a  community  prograin 
designed  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency. 
In  the  proposed  amendment  we  say  now, 
because  of  any  assistance  extended  by 
the  Economic  Opportunities  Act,  because 
of  the  commimity  action  section,  we  are 
going  to  deny  to  any  local  community  in 
this  country  the  right  to  submit  a  plan, 
whether  it  be  sponsored  by  the  Big 
Brothers,  the  YMCA,  or  any  other  pa- 
triotic group  in  a  community,  tne  right 
to  submit  and  sponsor  a  program  for  the 
youngsters  who  may  have  been  identi- 
fied as  being  dropouts  from  school,  and 
in  all  probability  may  become  juvenile 
delinquents.  We  are,  by  this  a.mendment, 
denying  the  participation  of  such  agen- 
cies even  though  the  program  has  unan- 
imous local  endorsement  and  holds  real 
promise  of  effectively  attacking  the  prob- 
lem of  delinquent  youth. 

We  are  going  to  deny  to  those  local 
communities  the  right,  because  they  may 
have  some  connection  with  a  community 
action  agency,  to  liave  a  program.  That 
is  all  it  amounts  to.  Under  the  "preven- 
tive part"  there  may  be  only  a  few  in- 
stances where  it  will  be  desirable  to  fund 
a  program  through  the  community  ac- 
tion programs,  but  all  community  ac- 
tions per  se  should  not  be  ruled  out, 

I  feel  we  should  certainly  respect  the 
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wishes  of  the  local  community  when  It 
submits  a  plan,  and  not  get  bogged  down 
here  and  ostracize  a  community  agency 
merely  because  they  may  have  some  con- 
nection with  the  OEO  community  action 
effort.  I  repeat  again,  this  is  extraneous, 
and  this  amendment  certainly  should  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
not  a  fact,  under  this  amendment,  if  a 
community  established  a  diagnostic 
center  and  a  youngster  in  a  Job  Corps 
camp  was  arrested  by  the  police,  he  could 
not  be  taken  to  this  diagnostic  center  be- 
cause he  is  part  of— read  the  language— 
a  program  funded  by  or  contracted  with 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  there  is  any  funding 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
I  would  say  "Yes."  That  is  the  danger 
here.  We  are  going  to  eliminate  hundreds 
of  programs  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
eliminate. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  not  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee readily  admit  that  these  amend- 
ments specifically  prohibit  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
from  funding  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity specifically  to  do  these  things, 
to  participate  and  to  effect  programs,  to 
initiate  programs? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
construe  them,  as  I  have  indicated  that 
If  a  YMCA  is  utilizing  grants  under  the 
Economic  Opportunities  Act  it  could  not 
be  the  recipient  of  funds  for  a  special 
program  under  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  it  not 
true,  under  the  language  of  this  amend- 
ment. If  the  local  Juvenile  court  decided 
to  put  their  people  in  a  local  NYC  pro- 
gram, a  good  program  in  which  they 
wanted  to  put  their  people  on  the  way  to 
rehabilitation,  they  could  not  contract 
with  that  agency  to  do  so? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  en  bloc  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Wagcon- 
ner]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  ayes  appeared 
to  have  It. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  division. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chairman 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Waggonner  and 
Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  129, 
noes  85. 
So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  13.  at  the  end  of  line  1.  Insert: 
",  or  82.000,000,  whichever  Is  the  lesser.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  14.  beginning  In  line  15.  strike  out 
"as  may  be  necessary  for  the  next  two  fiscal 
years"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "may  be  appropriated  for  the  next  two 
fiscal  years  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED     BT     MB      GLAIMO 

Mr.  GIAIMO,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\mendment  offered  by  Mr.  Giaimo:  On 
page  12,  line  12.  after  the  words  "is  made" 
strike  out  all  of  title  HI,  beginning  on  page 
12.  line  13.  through  page  13,  line  25.  and 
renumber  the  remaining  title  and  sections 
of  the  Act  accordingly. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  debate  it  was  made  very 
clear  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  the  committee  had  rewrit- 
ten the  bill  to  try  to  put  the  juvenile 
delinquency  program  on  the  track.  It  has 
been  off  the  track,  in  my  opinion,  for  6 
years,  that  is,  since  its  inception.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  PucinskiI 
told  us  that  this  is  a  bricks-and-mortar 
bill:  it  is  designed  to  get  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  juvenile  delinquency  prob- 
lem: it  is  designed  to  get  into  action  pro- 
grams and  eliminate  demonstration  pro- 
grams or  continuous  studies. 

During  the  debate  on  one  of  the  prior 
amendments  when  the  question  of  re- 
search came  up  it  was  stated  that  there 
were  reams  of  research  available  to  the 
program  as  to  whether  or  not  it  had  ac- 
complished anything  in  the  field  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  In  my  opinion, 
they  have  not  accomplished  anything  in 
6  years.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  of  one 
thing  I  am  certain,  namely,  they  have 
literally  studied  this  problem  to  death. 
They  have  had  all  kinds  of  studies  oing 
on.  They  have  had  studies  going  on  ad 
infinitum  for  6  years  now.  The  commit- 
tee itself,  in  my  opinion,  recognized  this 
fact,  and  it  has  only  given  them  a  token 
amount  of  $2  million,  which.  I  believe, 
is  still  more  than  a  token.  It  is  $2  million 
too  much  to  give  to  the  same  people  who 
have  been  studying  this  problem  for  6 
years  and  accomplished  nothing. 

If  we  want  to  have  a  bricks-and- 
mortar  program,  let  us  have  one,  but  let 
us  stop  the  wasteful  research  going  on 
under  this  bill  and  tell  them  to  stop  the 
waste.  Let  us  not  give  them  money  for  it. 
This  also  includes  the  technical  assist- 
ance features  of  the  title.  Also  included 
is  the  information  service,  which  has 
been  worked  to  death,  in  my  opinion. 
Let  us  cut  out  the  parts  of  this  bill  which 
will  accomplish  nothing  but  carry  on  and 
continue  the  same  lack  of  accomplish- 
ment which  we  have  had  for  6  years  in 
this  field. 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  May  I  say  that 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  just 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut. I  would  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  his  subcommittee  for 
making  major  changes  in  the  legislation, 
and  say  that  of  all  the  legislation  I  have 
worked  on  during  the  12  years  I  have 
been  in  Congress,  I  share  the  views  of 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  in  that 
I  can  think  of  no  single  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  so  disappointing  in 
results.  This  held  great  promise,  but  the 
way  it  was  administered  during  the  last 
6  years  it  has  been  a  disappointment  to 
all  of  us  who  were  on  the  original  com- 
mittee. We  were  persuaded  3  years  ago  to 
extend  the  program  because  we  were 
promised  there  would  be  a  new  Direction 
in  the  programs.  During  this  6-year 
period  they  have  literally  dozens  of  tele- 
phone-directory-size reports  as  a  result 
of  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  on  studies 
and  comprehensive  planning.  I  suggest 
most  of  these  studies  are  now  gathering 
dust  on  some  shelves  in  some  libraries 
and  never  put  to  use. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  if  I 
had  this  legislation  to  vote  on  all  over 
again  and  could  relive  the  day  in  1961 
when  it  first  came  before  the  House,  I 
would  have  spent  those  $47  milUon  on 
swimming  pools  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  have  kept  them  open  all  year 
around  where  kids  could  keep  cool,  keep 
clean  and  busy.  I  would  be  willing  to 
wager  anybody  money  that  had  we  done 
that — we  would  have  been  more  success- 
ful in  reducing  juvenile  delinquency  and 
preventing  it  here  in  the  District — than 
in  the  way  they  have  spent  the  $47  mil- 
lion in  research  and  comprehensive 
planning. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  will  be  approved  and 
that  we  will  cut  out  this  research  and  get 
down  to  the  job  of  spending  money  on 
kids  and  not  spending  it  on  reports  that 
are  filed  away  and  never  read. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green],  and  I  urge  sup- 
port of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHERLE,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port wholeheartedly  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Giaimo]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Occupational 
Education  Bulletin,  published  on  June  1. 
1967,  of  this  year,  there  is  the  following 
item: 

Police   Science   and  Law   Enforcement 
Programs    Continue  Tj  Grow 

Cochise  College,  Douglas,  Arizona,  a  two- 
year  community  college  completing  its  third 
year  this  June,  now  has  a  program  In  law 
enforcement.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the 
graduate  wUl  receive  an  associate  In  arts 
degree,  the  advantage  of  preemployment.  on- 
the-job  exjjerlence.  or  the  option  to  transfer 
to  a  four-year  Institution. 
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There  are  132  colleges  in  the  United  States 
offering  associate  degree  programs  in  police 
science — sixty-one  colleges  In  California 
alone.  The  total  number  of  universities  of- 
fering bachelor  degree  programs  is  thirty. 
The  August  1967  issue  of  The  Police  Chief 
magazine  will  reveal  that  by  September  only 
ten  states  will  remain  which  do  not  offer 
degree  programs  In  law  enforcement. 

Educational  institutions  throughout 
the  Nation  have  been  involved  in  re- 
search programs  dealing  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  another  appropriation,  w'ith 
Federal  guidelines,  would  only  add  to  the 
duplication  that  already  exists  in  so 
many  governmental  programs. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentlemen  from 
Connecticut  will  be  adopted. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    t.me    of    the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  expired. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  it  is  late  and  the 
Members  are  tired.  I  know  they  want  to 
get  a  vote  on  this  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  Cnairman.  whether  we  keep  this 
proposed  language  in  the  bill  or  not.  is 
not  going  to  be  disa-strous  to  the  bill. 
Bas;cally.  we  have  a  good  bill  here. 

I  did  not  write  the  act  of  1961.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  1961  I  was  only  a  low- 
ranking  member  on  the  committee,  and 
in  no  position  to  make  any  significant 
changes  even  though  I  fought  hard 
against  many  provisions  of  that  bill. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  I  recently  visited 
with  a  gentleman  who  is  considered  an 
expert  in  treating  juvenile  crime.  He  ex- 
hibited to  me  a  little  plaque  which  hung 
on  his  wall,  upon  which  there  was  an 
inscription  removed  from  an  old  Egyp- 
tian tomb  2.000  years  ago  which  said,  in 
effect,  that  young  people  are  disrespect- 
ful of  their  parents,  disrespectful  of  the 
law,  and  are  wayward  in  their  conduct, 
and  so  on. 

This  man  said  that  they  had  prob- 
lems with  youths  2,000  years  ago  and  we 
still  have  that  problem  today  so  we 
should  not  be  too  worried.  I  said  that  it 
represented  a  rather  poor  reflection  upon 
mankind;  we  have  been  able  to  make 
progress  in  every  one  of  our  social  and 
human  endeavors,  except  one,  and  that 
is  in  this  field  of  .iuvenile  crime.  We  still 
do  not  know  what  causes  young  people 
to  become  delinquents. 

Right  now.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  are 
300  Members  of  the  House  in  this  Cham- 
ber at  the  present  time,  there  are  300 
different  ideas  as  to  what  is  the  best 
manner  to  fight  juvenile  delinquency. 
Each  of  us  has  his  own  idea. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  we  have 
made  some  major  changes  in  this  bill 
which  are  good.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  if  you  adopt  this  amendment,  you  will 
negate  many  of  the  good  things  which 
you  have  previously  adopted  here  today. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  reading  this  record 
and  in  studying  the  testimony  of  the 
people  who  testified  and  who  are  familiar 
with  the  problem,  they  have  said  that 
what  we  need  in  many  of  these  commu- 
nities is  added  technical  assistance  to  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  bad  things 
about  legislation  which  we  pass  In  this 
Chamber  is  that  we  have  failed  to  go 


out  to  the  hustings,  to  go  out  to  the 
4.000-odd  communities  in  America  who 
are  trying  to  grope  with  this  problem 
and  tell  them  of  our  legislation.  This  is 
when  we  have  this  information  section. 
I  will  permit  these  communities  to  de- 
termine and  to  know  where  the  problem 
exists  and  how  they  can  help  themselves 
in  the  solution  thereof. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House,  you 
have  the  votes,  and  if  you  want  to  go 
ahead  and  support  this  amendment,  go 
ahead  and  do  it.  You  are  not  going  to  kill 
the  bill  by  supporting  this  amendment, 
but  if  you  honestly  want  to  do  something 
about  juvenile  crime — and  this  commit- 
tee has  done  an  honest  job,  we  have 
cleaned  this  bill  up — you  will  defeat  his 
amendment.  I  will  stand  behind  this  bill 
any  day  as  a  good  piece  of  legislation.  I 
say  to  the  Members  that  we  worked  hard 
on  this  legislation.  We  heard  t€Stimony. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
I  belie\e  we  are  making  a  grievous 
error  if  we  strike  out  this  little  pittance 
for  research.  I  stand  here  today  to  bear 
testimony  as  to  the  usefulness  of  this  re- 
search. Down  in  the  lower  East  Side  of 
New  York— which  is  part  of  the  area  I 
represent — there  are  storefronts  that 
have  been  created  as  a  result  of  moneys 
appropriated  for  research.  What  do  these 
storefronts  do?  They  invite  kids  who 
have  problems  to  come  in.  They  invite 
kids  who  have  gotten  into  difficulty, 
kids  who  use  drugs.  They  invit*  them  in 
to  discuss  their  problems  with  them. 
They  have  psychiatrists,  they  have  pro- 
fessional people  who  can  discuss  their 
problems  with  them  to  try  and  show 
them  the  right  from  wrong. 

These  .storefronts  and  numerous  other 
programs  that  have  been  created  as  a 
result  of  the  research  moneys  will  be 
entirely  destroyed  and  vitiated.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  juvenile  delinquency 
program  should  be  deprived  of  this  sum 
of  $2  million  in  order  to  discourage  the 
program.  After  all.  the  past  years  have 
made  evident  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  cure  this  evil,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  deprive  this  program  of  the  right 
to  evolve,  if  we  deny  the  right  of  experi- 
mentations and  research  in  different 
programs,  we  are  going  to  deprive  these 
children,  these  young  people  who  are  un- 
able to  learn  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  of  the  ability  to  correct  their 
difficulties. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  Members  that  they 
will  be  doing  something  very  evil  by  strik- 
ing out  this  item. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  IMr.  Giaimo]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DINGEIX 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingell:  On 
page  7,  line  2,  after  the  word  "design",  strike 
out  the  comma  and  all  that  follows  down 


to  the  end  of  line  4  on  page  7.  and  Insert 
a  pertod  in  lieu  thereof. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  be  very  pleased 
to  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port this  legislation.  I  believe  it  is  good. 
I  believe  it  is  desirable.  I  believe  the 
Federal  Government  should  assist  the 
communities  and  the  States  in  combating 
juvenile  delinquency.  I  applaud  section 
105.  I  believe  it  is  highly  desirable  leg- 
islation, but  I  do  not  believe  that  at  this 
time  and  imder  the  circumstances  In 
which  we  find  ourselves  we  can  justify 
making  Federal  grants,  even  to  the  very 
limited  extent  that  we  see  here  on  page 
7,  line  2. 

Because  under  the  language  that  this 
amendment  strikes.  Federal  money  would 
be  available  for  inclusion  of  works  of 
art  in  such  buildings  as  combination 
detention  and  diagnostic  facilities  and 
halfway  houses  for  youths  with  special 
behavioral  problems;  and  for  small  spe- 
cial purpose  residential  community  based 
facilities  for  diagnosis  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  youths  and  for  training 
schools  for  the  rehabihtation  and  educa- 
tion of  youths  who  are  in  custody  of  any 
public  agency. 

I  happen  to  think  that  this  would  be 
desirable.  I  do  applaud  the  idea  that  the 
legislation  provides  for  the  consideration 
of  excellence  of  architecture  and  design. 
I  beheve  this  kind  of  institution  should 
be  attractive.  I  believe  it  should  be  light 
and  airy.  I  believe  it  should  be  esthet- 
ically  appealing.  But  I  found  myself  hard 
put  when  we  are  faced  with  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  budget  to  go  for  even  so 
modest  a  sum  as  1  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  being  devoted  to  works  of  art. 
I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ScHEUER]  for  whom  I  have  boundless  re- 
gard both  as  to  his  ability  and  integrity 
and  also  as  to  his  dedication  to  the  public 
interest.  It  is  well  known  by  me  and  by 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  that  one  of 
the  gentleman's  great  contributions  to 
the  deliberations  of  this  body  has  been 
to  tr>'  to  make  Federal  grant  programs 
moreesthetically  pleasing.  I  support  that 
at  least  insofar  as  supporting  his  attempt 
to  see  to  it  that  due  consideration  is  given 
to  excellence  of  architecture  and  design. 
The  only  thing  that  amendment  does 
is  to  strike  out  the  inclusion  of  works  of 
art  even  to  the  modest  amount  that  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  limited  it  to.  that  is  1  percent. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  do  not  think  that  my 
colleague  and  I  are  very  far  apart  in 
philosophy.  We  both  want  these  facilities 
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to  be  attractive.  We  both  want  to  give 
these  kids  in  the  halfway  houses  and  in 
community-based  facilities  for  rehabili- 
tation and  training,  some  sense  and  feel- 
ing that  society  values  them.  We  both 
want  to  give  these  kids  a  vastly  enhanced 
self-image.  After  all.  what  this  bill  is  all 
about  is  improving  the  self-image,  the 
self-esteem,  the  sense  of  worth  of  these 
kids,  giving  them  the  feeling  that  society 
values  them  and  has  a  role  for  them  to 
play. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
that  that  is  the  reason  that  my  amend- 
ment leaves  in  the  excellence  of  architec- 
ture and  design.  I  think  it  is  desirable. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  So  if  we  agree  that  the 
design  of  the  building  is  to  be  attractive, 
what  is  wrong  with  having  a  colorful 
mosaic  tile  mural  showing  the  figure  of 
the  Lady  Justice  by  the  entrance  to  the 
building. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
some  of  the  young  people  are  going  to 
look  with  kindness  on  the  figure  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  believe  these  kids  are 
reaching  for  justice,  fair  play,  under- 
standing and  compassion — a  feeling  that 
someone  cares.  If  my  colleague  agrees 
that  the  building  should  be  attractive 
and  that  there  should  be  excellence  in 
design,  let  us  do  it  right  and  let  us  do  it 
now  and  include  a  ceramic  tile  mural  of 
the  figure  of  Lady  Justice,  or  perhaps  a 
mural  on  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
youth  in  what  they  view  as  a  stern  harsh 
grey  adult  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell!. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion <  demanded  by  Mr.  Perkins  > ,  there 
were — ayes  106,  noes  43. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Sp)eaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bennett.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  12120^  to  assist  courts,  correc- 
tional systems,  and  community  agencies 
to  prevent,  treat,  and  control  juvenile 
delinquency:  to  support  research  and 
training  efforts  in  the  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  control  of  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy; and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  927,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called  Rails- 
back  amendment  as  finally  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  so- 
called  Waggonner  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not.  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER,  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  so-called  Railsback  amendment,  on 
which  a  separate  vote  has  been  de- 
manded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  16.  strike  out  "any  public 
agency"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    "States". 

On  page  3.  strike  out  lines  22  through  25 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  Prom  funds  received  under 
section  102  a  State  agency  may  make  grants 
but  only  upon  application  to  it  by  a  county. 
municipality,  or  other  public  agency  or  a 
combination  of  States,  counties,  municipali- 
ties, or  public  agencies,  which  contains  or  Is 
accompanied  by  assurances — ". 

One  page  4,  line  15,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "State  agency". 

On  page  5,  line  5,  strike  out  "102,  the  Sec- 
retary" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "103.  the 
State  agency". 

On  page  5,  line  6,  strike  out  "State  or". 

On  page  6,  line  4.  strike  out  "an  appli- 
cant" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "a  State". 

On  page  6.  line  13,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "State  agency". 

On  page  8,  strike  oxit  lines  3  and  4,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "to 
Stales  to  meet  not  to  exceed  75  per". 

On  page  8,  strike  out  lines  9  through  12, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  113.  Prom  funds  received  under  sec- 
tion 112,  a  State  agency  may  .-nake  grants  but 
only  upon  application  to  it  by  a  local  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agency  which  contains 
or  is  accompanied  by  assurances — ". 

On  page  9,  line  5,  strike  out  "112,  the  Sec- 
retary" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "113,  the 
State  agency". 

On  page  10,  line  2.  strike  out  "an  agency" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "a  State". 

On  page  10.  strike  out  line  11  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  and  Including  line  13 
on  page  1 1. 

On  page  11,  line  17,  strike  out  "or  con- 
tracts' and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "to  States 
for  grants  or  contracts". 

On  page  12.  line  2,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "State  agency". 

On  page  12,  strike  out  lines  5  through  9  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  202.  Such  grants  and  contracts  may 
be  made  by  the  State  agency  and  may  be 
made  to  and  with  any  local  public  agency  or 
any  public  or  private  nonprofit  college,  school, 
university  or  institution,  or  organization;  and 
to  the  extent  the  State  agency  deems  it  ap- 
propriate, the  State  agency  shall  require  the 
recipient". 

On  page  14.  line  11.  Insert  "(a)"  Immedi- 
ately after  "Sec.  402."  and  after  line  17,  in- 
sert the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Funds  appropriated  to  make  grants 
under  titles  I  and  II  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
allocated  by  the  Secretary  among  the  States 
for  use  therein  by  the  State  agency.  In  al- 
locating funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1968,  June  30,  1969, 
and  June  30,  1970,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve 
such  amount,  but  not  In  excess  of  3  per 
centum  of  the  amount  being  allocated,  as  he 
may  determine  and  shall  allocate  such 
amount  among  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
according  to  their  respective  needs.  Of  the 
remaining  funds,  75  per  centum  shall  be 
allocated  among  the  fifty  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  according  to  their  re- 
spective populations  and  25  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  allocated  as  the  Secretary 
shall  determine." 

On  page  14,  after  line  23.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

"STATE     PLAN     REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec  404.  Any  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  title  I  or  II  of  this  Act 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  comprehen- 
sive juvenile  delinquency  plan  (In  such  de- 


tail as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary). 
Such  plan  shall  designate  a  State  agency 
which  shall  have  the  duty  of  coordinating 
efforts  within  the  State  to  combat  Juvenile 
delinquency,  carrying  out  State  programs  to 
combat  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  making 
grants  under  titles  I  and  11  of  this  Act.  Such 
State  plan  shall  provide  for  appropriate  re- 
view procedures  of  actioi-.s  taken  by  the  State 
agency  disapproving  an  application  for  a 
grant  under  any  such  title  or  terminating  or 
refusing  to  continue  any  such  grant.  The 
Secretary  may  dlsapprc- e  a  State  plan  only 
If  he  determines  that  the  program  or  projects 
described  in  such  plan  cannot  be  fulfilled 
In  an  economic  and  efficient  manner.  Con- 
tinuing eligibility  by  a  State  for  grants  under 
title  I  and  II  of  this  Act  shall  be  contingent 
upon  the  filing  with  the  Secretary  of  evi- 
dence that  the  provisions  of  such  titles  are 
being  met  in  the  making  of  grants  and  the 
carrying  out  of  progranxs  by  the  State  agency 
designated  in  the  State  plan. 

"JL'DICIAL  REVIEW 

"Sec.  405.  In  the  case  of  action  taken  by 
the  Secretary  terminating  or  refusing  to 
continue  financial  assistance  to  a  grantee, 
such  grantee  may  obtain  Judicial  review  of 
such  action  in  accordance  with  chapter  7  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"DISTRIBtrXION  OF  FUNDS 

"Sec.  406.  A  State  receiving  grants  under 
titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act  shall  distribute 
through  Its  State  agency  at  least  80  per 
centum  In  the  form  oi  grants  within  tiie 
State  for  the  purposes  described  in  those 
titles.  The  remainder  may  be  used  by  the 
State  agency  to  carry  out  Its  own  programs 
and  projects. 

"DIRECT  GRANTS 

"Sec.  407.  When  a  State  falls  to  apply  for 
a  grant  under  title  I  or  II  of  this  .^ct.  or  the 
Secretary  does  not  approve  such  State's  com- 
prehensive and  juvenile  delinquency  plan, 
within  nine  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may 
make  such  grants  directly  to  public  or  private 
agencies  in  accordance  witli  the  provisions 
of  those  titles.  To  be  eligible  for  a  direct 
grant  from  the  Secretary,  an  agency  mu.'it 
certify  that  it  has  submitted  a  copy  of  its 
application  to  the  chief  executive  of  the 
State  (or  an  officer  designated  by  him  or  by 
State  law)  in  which  such  agency  is  located. 
Such  officer  shall  be  given  not  more  than 
sixty  days  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  the 
application  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  in 
WTltlng  an  evaluation  of  the  project  set  forth 
In  the  application.  Such  evaluation  shall 
include  comments  on  the  relationship  of  the 
application  to  other  applications  then  pend- 
ing and  to  existing  or  proposed  plans  in  the 
State  for  the  development  of  new  approaches 
to  and  improvements  in  efforts  to  combat 
juvenile  delinquency.  No  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  for  an  amount  in  excess  of 
60  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
program   with   respect   to  which   It  Is  made 

"COORDINATION 

"Sec.  408.  To  avoid  duplication  of  e.Torts.  It 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
to  consult  and  coordinate  with  the  Attorney 
General  and  such  other  Federal  officers  as 
are  charged  with  responsibilities  in  the  area 
of  combating  Juvenile  delinquency  or  crime 
in  general." 

On  page  15.  line  2.  strike  out  "404"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "409  ". 

On  page  16.  after  line  6  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"(7)  The  term  State  agency'  means  the 
State  agency  designated  in  a  State's  compre- 
hensive Juvenile  delinquency  plan." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  'interrupting  the 
reading  I.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  "question  was  taken;  and  there 
^vere— yeas  234,  nays  139,  not  voting  59, 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  277] 

YEAS— 234 


Abbitt 

Gathings 

Pickle 

Abernethy 

Gettys 

Plrnie 

Adair 

Goodell 

Poage 

.Andrews,  Ala. 

Goodling 

PofI 

.\shbrook 

Gray 

Pollock 

.\shmcre 

Green,  Oreg. 

Pool 

.^yres 

Gross 

Price,  Tex. 

Baring 

Grover 

Prvor 

Bates 

Gubser 

Quie 

Battln 

Gude 

QuUlen 

Belcher 

Gurney 

Railsback 

Bell 

Hagan 

Randall 

Bennett 

Halev 

Reld.  III. 

Betts 

Hall 

Relfel 

Bevlll 

Halleck 

Relnecke 

Blester 

Hamilton 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Blackburn 

Hammer- 

Riegle 

Blanton 

tchmldt 

Rivers 

Bolton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Roblson 

Bow 

Hardy 

Roth 

Bray 

Haj  risen 

Roudebush 

Brir.kley 

Harsha 

Rumsfeld 

Brotzman 

Harvey 

Ruppe 

B.-own,  Mich. 

Hebert 

Sandman 

Brown,  Ohio 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Satterfleld 

Broyhill.  NO. 

Henderson 

Schadeberg 

BroyhiU,  Va. 

Horton 

Scherle 

Buchanan 

Hull 

Schneebeli 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hunt 

Schweiker 

Burleson 

Hutchinson 

Schwengel 

Burton,  Utah 

Jarman 

Scott 

Bush 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Selden 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Shipley 

Cabell 

Jones,  Mo. 

Shriver 

Cahill 

Jones,  N.C. 

Slkes 

Carter 

Keith 

Skubltz 

Casey 

King.  N.Y. 

Slack 

Cederberg 

Kleppe 

Smith.  C.alif. 

Chamberlain 

Kornegay 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Clancy 

Kupferman 

Smith,  Okla. 

Clawson.  Del 

Kuykendall 

Snyder 

Cleveland 

Ky! 

Springer 

Collier 

Laird 

Stafford 

Colmer 

Langen 

Stanton 

Conable 

Latta 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Conte 

Leiinon 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Corbett 

Lipscomb 

Stephens 

Cowger 

Lloyd 

Stubblefleld 

Cramer 

Long.  La. 

Siuckey 

Cunningham 

Lukens 

Taft 

Oartis 

McClory 

Talcott 

Davis,  Ga. 

MoClure 

Taylor 

Davis.  Wis. 

Mcculloch 

Teague.  Calif. 

Dellenback 

McDade 

Thompson,  Ga 

Denney 

McMillan 

Tuck 

Devine 

MacGregor 

Ullman 

Dickinson 

MaiUlard 

Vander  Jagt 

Dole 

Marsh 

Waggonner 

Dorn 

Martin 

Walker 

Dowdy 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Wampler 

Downing 

May 

Watklrs 

Duncan 

Mayne 

Watson 

Dwyer 

MesklU 

Watts 

Ea wards,  Ala. 

Michel 

Whalen 

Edwards,  La. 

Miller,  Ohio 

White 

Esch 

Mills 

Whitener 

Eshleman 

Montgomery 

Whitten 

Everett 

Moore 

Wiggins 

Plndley 

Morns.  N.  Mex 

.    Williams.  Pa. 

Flno 

Morse,  Mass. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Fisher 

Morton 

Winn 

Flynt 

Mosher 

Wyatt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Natcher 

Wydler 

Fountain 

Nelsen 

Wylie 

Frelinghuysen 

Nichols 

Wyman 

Fulton,  Pa. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Zion 

Puqua 

Passman 

Zwacb 

Galifianakls 

Pelly 

Gardner 

Pettis 

NAYS— 139 

.\ddabbo 

Hoggs 

Button 

Albert 

Boland 

Byrne,  Pa 

Anderson, 

Boiling 

Carey 

Tenn. 

Brasco 

Celler 

.\nnunzlo 

Brooks 

Clark 

Barrett 

Brown,  Calif. 

Cohelan 

Bingham 

Burke.  Mass. 

Conyers 

Blatnlk 

Burton,  Calif. 

Corman 

Culver 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 
William  D. 

Fraser 

Frieclel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 


Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Irwin 

JoelEon 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Klrwan 

Kluczynski 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 

Miller,  Calif. 
Minlsh 
Mink 
Monagan 
Multer 
Murphy,  111. 
Nedzi 
Nix 

OHara, 
O'Hara.  Mich. 
Olsen 
O'Neill,  Mass. 


111. 


Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

PerKuis 

Philbin 

Pike 

Price,  111. 

Puclnskl 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rodlno 

Rctr.^rs,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Sisk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Steed 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Waldie 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Yates 
Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING— 59 


Adams 

.Anderson 

.Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Berry 
Brademas 
Brock 
Broomfield 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
de  la  Garza 
Derwin^kl 
Erleiiborn 
Felghan 
Halpern 
Hays 
Herlong 
Holland 


m. 


Hosmer 

Jacobs 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kir.g,  Calif. 

Landrum 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
Mathias,  Md. 
Minshall 
Mlze 

Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
O'Konskl 
Purcell 
Rarick 


Rees 

Reld.  NY. 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Say lor 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Utt 

Whalley 

Wldnall 

Williams,  Miss. 

WUlls 

Wolff 

Wright 
Young 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Rarick  for,  with  Mr.  Adams  against. 

Mr.  Erlenborn  for,  with  Mr.  Jacobs  against 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr. 
Wolff  against. 

Mr.  Roberts  for.  with  Mr.  Brademas 
against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  for,  with  Mr. 
.\shley  against. 

Mr.  Berry  for,  with  Mr.  Aspinall  against. 

Mr.  Derwlnskl  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New  York  against. 

Mr.  Wldnall  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Utt  for.  with  Mr.  King  of  CalifornU 
against. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr. 
Moorhead  against. 

Mr.  Myers  for,  with  Mr.  Kee  against. 

Mr.  Minshall  for.  with  Mr.  Resnick  against. 

Mr.  McEwen  for,  with  Mr.  Staggers  against. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan  for.  with  Mr. 
Stratton  against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for.  with  Mr.  Felghan  against. 

Mr.  Brock  for,  with  Mr.  Holland  against. 

Mr.  Broomfield  for,  with  Mr.  Morgan 
against. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  for,  with  Mr.  Moss 
against. 

Mr.  Willis  for.  with  Mr.  Rees  against. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  for.  with  Mr, 
Reuss  against. 


Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 
Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Mize. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Halpern. 
Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Teague  of 
Texas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  so-called  Waggonner  amendments, 
on  which  a  separate  vot€  has  been  de- 
manded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

After  the  words  "under  this  Act"  on  line 
21  of  page  15,  add  the  following;  "the  term 
'private  nonprofit  agency'  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  include  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity or  any  Corrmiunity  Action  Agency, 
other  agency  or  program  created  by,  ad- 
ministered by,  or  in  any  part  funded  by  or 
contracted  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity In  accomplishing  the  purpwses  of 
this  Act.  Participation  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  for  any  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned is  expressly  prohibited  In  administer- 
ing this  Act." 

After  line  6  on  page  16  add  a  new  subsec- 
tion numbered  (7)  :  I 

"(7 1  The  term  "public  agency'  means  a 
duly  elected  political  body  or  a  subdivision 
thereof  and  shall  not  be  construed  to  Include 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  any 
Community  Action  Agency,  other  agency  or 
program  created  by.  administered  by.  or  In 
any  part  funded  by  or  contracted  with  the 
Office    of   Economic    Opportunity." 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  'during  the 
reading  I .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
the  amendments  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary-  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
this  vote  be  a  vote  on  both  amendments 
which  were  considered  en  bloc  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  reply  to  the  parha- 
mentary  inquiry,  the  Chair  will  state  that 
both  amendments  were  reported  to  the 
House  as  one  amendment  and  there- 
fore the  vote  will  be  on  both  amendments. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  242,  nays  132,  not  voting  58, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  278] 
YEAS— 242 


Abbitt 

Betts 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Abernethy 

Bevlll 

Buchanan 

Adair 

Blester 

Burke,  Fla. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Blackburn 

Burleson 

Ashbrook 

Blanton 

Burton,  Utah 

.\shmore 

Bolton 

Bush 

Ayres 

Bow 

Button 

Baring 

Bray 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Bates 

Brinkley 

Cabell 

Battin 

Brotzman 

CahlU 

Belcher 

Brown,  Mich. 

Carter 

BeU 

Brown.  Ohio 

Casey 

Bennett 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Cederberg 
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Ctaamberl&ln 
Clancy 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
D&nlels 
Davis.  Oa 
Davis,  Wis 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  La. 
Each 

Eshleman 
Everett 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Flndley 
Fine 
Fisher 
Flynn 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Ftiqua 
Oaltnanakls 
Gardner 
Gathings 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Goodell 
Ooodling 
Green.  Oreg. 
Gross 
Orover 
Oubser 
Gude 
Ourney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsh  a 
Harvey 
Hebert 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Tenn, 
Annunzlo 
Barrett 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Braaco 
Broolcs 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burtce.  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif, 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Carey 
Celler 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dlggs 
DIngell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
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Heckler,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Horton 

HuU 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo 

Jones,  N  C. 

Keith 

King,  NY 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 

May 

Mavne 

Meskill 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mill.? 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morris,  N  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass 

Morton 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O  Neal.  Ga. 

Passman 

I-elly 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plriae 

Poage 

Potr 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Qule 

QulUen 

NAYS— 132 

Edwards.  Calif. 

EUberg 

Evans,  Colo 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Gallagher 
Garmat/, 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Hamilton 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Waah. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
HoUfleld 
Howard 
Irwin 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Karsten 
Karth 


Railsback 

Randall 

Reld,  111, 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

SatterHeld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

suck 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  N  Y 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stiickey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Tuck 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Wasaonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklna 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kyros 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McFall 

Mardonald. 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 

MlUer,  Calif. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Monagan 
Mosher 
Multer 
Murphy,  ni. 
Nedzl 
Nix 

GHara,  111. 
OHara,  Mich. 
Olsen 

ONeiU,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Phllbln 
Pollock 
Price,  m. 


Puclnskl 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rod.no 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 


Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

NOT  VOTING — 58 


Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldie 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Yates 
Zablocki 


Adams 

.Anderson.  111. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Berry 
Brademas 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Clausen. 

Don  H 
de  la  Garza 
Derwlnskl 
Erlenborn 
Feighan 
Halpern 
Hays 
Herlong 
Holland 


Hosmer 

Jacobs 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kazen 

Kee 

King,  Calif. 

Landrum 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
Math  las,  Md. 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 

Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
OKonskl 
Purcell 
Rarick 


Rees 

Reld.  NY. 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Roberts 

Saylor 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Utt 

Whalley 

Widnall 

Williams, 

Willis 

Wolff 

Wright 

Young 


,  Miss. 


So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rarlck  for,  with  Mr.  Adams  against, 

Mr.  Erlenborn  for,  with  Mr.  Jacobs  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Wolff 
against. 

Mr.  Roberts  for.  with  Mr.  Brademas 
against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  for,  with  Mr. 
Ashley  against. 

Mr.  Berry  for,  with  Mr.  Asplnall  against. 

Mr.  Derwlnskl  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New  York  against. 

Mr.  Wldnall  for.  with  Mr.  King  of  Califor- 
nia against. 

Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr. 
Moorhead  against. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana  for,  with  Mr.  Kee 
against. 

Mr.  Mlnshall  for,  with  Mr,  Resnick  against. 

Mr.  McEwen  for,  with  Mr.  Staggers  against. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan  for.  with  Mr, 
Stratton  against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for.  with  Mr.  Feighan  against. 

Mr.  Brock  for.  with  Mr.  Holland  against. 

Mr.  Willis  for.  with  Mr.  Morgan  against. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  for,  with  Mr. 
Moss  against. 

Mr.  Herlong  for.  with  Mr.  Reuss  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr   Purcell  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland, 

Mr,  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  12120,  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez*. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1967 

Mr.  HOWARD  ion  behalf  of  Mr.  Fal- 
lon) filed  a  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (S.  602)  to  revise  and 
extend  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  and  to  amend  title 
V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965. 
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AMERICA  IN  THE  WORLD  CITY 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  a 
speech  by  former  Vice  President  Richard 
M,  Nixon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  former  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  recently 
spoke  before  the  National  Convocation 
on  World  Hunger,  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  on 
September  11,  12.  and  13,  in  New  York 
City.  Because  hi.s  address  is  so  thought- 
ful and  timely,  I  am  pleased  to  include  it 
herewith : 

AMERIC.^  IN  THE  WORLD  CrTY 

(An  address  by  Richard  M.  Nixon,  before  the 
National  Convocation  on  "World  Hunger" 
conducted  by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  September  11,  12,  13,  1967) 
We  meet  here  tonight  at  a  time  of  turn- 
ing— at  the  start  of   the  final   third  of   the 
20th  Century — a  period  in  which  the  emerg- 
ing patterns  of  growth  and  change  may  well 
set  the  course  of  civilization  for  age.?  to  come. 
Anyone    who    travels    extensively    abroad 
comes   back  with  one  indelible  impression: 
Whether  peace  and  freedom  survive  during 
this  period  will  depend  upon  the  leadership 
of  the  United  States.  Let  us  take  an  Inven- 
tory   tonight    of    America's    strengths    and 
weaknesses    as    It    attempts    to    meet    this 
challenge. 

Never  has  a  nation  had  greater  assets  for 
leadership  than  those  of  the  United  States 
today.  Our  military  power  Is  awesome,  our 
economic  superiority  unquestioned.  Wherever 
we  go,  whether  In  Asia.  Europe,  Africa  or 
Latin  America,  we  find  signs  of  the  American 
presence  and  evidence  of  American  influence. 
We  have  military  bases  around  the  world, 
fleets  In  every  ocean:  in  every  country  there 
are  pales  offices  and  subsidiaries  of  American 
companies,  and  the  movie  house  down  the 
street  Is  likely  to  be  playing  Hollywood's 
latest. 

And  yet.  increasingly,  we  find  signs  of  a 
paradox  of  American  power:  never  has  a 
nation  possessed  such  power  as  the  United 
States  now  commands,  and  never  has  a  na- 
tion sought  to  use  Its  power  to  nobler  pur- 
pose— but  seldom  has  a  nation  been  so 
mistrusted  In  its  purposes  or  so  frustrated  In 
Its  efforts. 

The   gap    is   widening   between    what   our 
spokesmen  say  and  what  others  believe. 
The  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments  la 


matched  by  a  mounting  deficit  in  our  balance 
of  Influence.  Ideas  should  be  our  greatest 
export — and  yet  in  the  market-place  of  ideas, 
people  of  other  nations  are  simply  not  buy- 
ing American. 

In  our  posture  abroad.  In  our  approach 
to  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations,  in  our 
structure  of  alliances,  in  the  terms  in  which 
we  try  to  sell  our  ideas  and  our  policies, 
America  Is  succumbing  to  a  creeping 
obsolescence. 

Our  example  has  lost  its  fire.  Our  leader- 
ship has  lost  its  drive.  Increasingly,  we  are 
seen  as  an  old  nation  in  a  new  world. 

We  are  neither  understood  abroad,  nor 
trusted.  If  we  are  to  regain  our  lost  leader- 
ship, there  are  three  things  we  must  do. 

We  must  see  the  world  as  it  is.  not  as  It 
was  or  as  we  might  wish  It  were. 

We  must  face  the  facts  with  a  new  realism. 
We  must  speak  with  a  new  candor. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  these    three 
things  mean. 
First,  the  world  as  It  Is. 

The  most  striking  impression  from  months 
of  travel  is  that  we  live  in  a  new  world.  Never 
in  human  history  have  so  many  changes 
taken  place  in  the  space  of  one  generation. 
Never  has  the  pace  of  change  been  accelerat- 
ing so  rapidly 

It  IS  a  world  of  new  nations — It  is  a  world 
of  new  people.  Half  the  world's  nations  have 
been  born  since  World  War  11— and  half  the 
people  now  living  have  been  born  since  World 
War  II.  And  to  a  remarkable  extent  this  new 
generation  has,  as  one  Asian  Prime  Minister 
put  it.  "neither  the  old  guilts  nor  the  old 
fears"  of  the  generation  seared  by  war. 

It  is  a  world  of  new  ideas.  The  old  isms — 
communism,  socialism,  antl-colonlallsm — 
that  summoned  men  to  revolution  after 
World  War  II,  have  lost  their  magic. 

Communism  Is  losing  the  ideological  battle 
with  freedom  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  well  ;is  in  Europe.  In  Africa,  native 
tribalism  and  rebellious  individualism  are 
simply  incompatible  with  the  rigid  discipline 
a  communist  system  imposes. 

In  Latin  America,  even  while  guerrilla  ac- 
tivity is  increasing,  the  utter  failure  of  Com- 
munism in  Cuba  has  drastically  weakened 
the  appeal  of  Communist  ideology  in  the 
rest  of  the  hemisphere. 

In  Asia,  the  remarkable  success  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  oriented  economies  in  Japan, 
Korea,  Taiwan,  Malaysia  and  Thailand,  as 
contrasted  to  the  failure  of  Communism  In 
China  and  the  failure  of  socialism  in  Burma 
and  Indonesia,  makes  it  possible  to  state  un- 
equivocally that  the  only  way  for  the  Com- 
munists to  win  in  Vietnam,  or  anywhere  else 
In  Asia,  Is  by  force  and  terror;  they  will 
never  win  by  persuasion. 

All  over  the  world,  whether  from  East  Ger- 
many to  West,  from  Communist  China  to 
free  China,  from  Communist  Cuba  to  the 
free  American  republics,  the  traffic  is  all  one 
way — from  Communism  to  freedom. 

But  while  the  new  generation  is  no  longer 
prisoner  of  the  old  isms,  neither  is  it  bowled 
over  by  American  power  or  mesmerized  by 
the  American  example.  The  young  see  the 
face  of  want  and  the  face  of  hunger  and  the 
face  of  opportunity  and,  above  all,  they 
want  change — change  which  will  bring  prog- 
ress in  solving  these  problems.  Too  often 
America  appears  to  be  the  champion  of  the 
status  quo  rather  than  what  we  are — the 
boldest  architects  of  change  and  progress 
civilization  has  ever  known. 

If  they  are  to  be  won  to  our  concept  of 
what  the  world  should  be,  they  have  got  to 
be  won  by  arguments  they  can  understand. 
In  terms  they  can  believe,  and  for  reasons 
that  suit  their  own  Interests. 

Here  in  the  United  Stat«6,  we  have  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact  of  a  growing  isolationism.  To 
get  a  better  understanding  of  its  roots,  let 
us  look  back  over  the  years  since  World  War 
II — a  span  that  now  embraces  a  whole  gen- 
eration. 


These  years  have  been  a  time  of  painful 
disillusion. 

In  1945  America  was  weary  with  war  but 
alive  with  hope.  There  was  a  feeling  abroad 
in  the  land  that  finally,  out  of  the  terrible 
catharsis  of  the  most  costly  war  in  history, 
and  faced  with  the  frightening  dawn  of  the 
atomic  age  mankind  was  finally  ready  to 
forge  a  peace  that  would  make  the  world 
safe  for  idealism. 

Yet  in  the  years  .'^ince.  we  have  seen  the 
raising  of  successive  waves  of  extravagant 
hope,  only  to  be  dashed  on  the  hard  rocks 
of  reality. 

There  was  the  UN.  It  was  born  in  a  glow 
of  euphoria.  The  UN  lasted,  but  the  euphoria 
didn't. 

There  was  the  Soviet  Union.  Many  expected 
that  out  of  U.S. -Soviet  cooperation  in  war 
would  come  cooperation  in  peace.  We  got  an 
Iron  Curtain,  a  cold  war  and  nuclear  black- 
mail. 

There  was  Mao  Tse-tung.  Many  thought  his 
"agrarian  reform"  would  bring  the  dawn  of 
a  new  freedom  in  Asia.  China  got  a  new  des- 
potism. Asia  got  a  new  imperialism. 

There  was  the  wave  of  decolonization. 
Many  thought  that  with  the  bonds  of  empire 
loosened,  the  people  of  the  new  nations  would 
spring  to  a  new  prosperity  and  be  Inspired 
by  a  new  morality.  We  got  the  crisis  of  want 
and  hunger,  and  we  got  Sukarno  and  Nasser 
and  Nkrumah  and  the  Congo  and  Suez  and 
Kashmir. 

And  there  were  other  disappointments. 
There  was  the  Spirit  of  Geneva,  and  the 
Spirit  of  Camp  David,  and  lately,  for  a  flick- 
ering moment,  the  Spirit  of  Holly  Bush. 
There  was  Castro,  "liberating"  Cuba  from 
Batista's  dictatorship.  There  was  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  born  in  a  great  fanfare  of  words 
and  a  chorus  of  good  intentions. 

Somehow,  underlying  all  this,  there  was  an 
only  vaguely  articulated  sense  that  the  world 
had  entered  a  new  era,  one  in  which  inter- 
national relations  would  be  governed  by  a 
high  code  of  moral  precept  rather  than  by  the 
old  rules  of  national  self-interest. 

But  what  has  happened?  What  has  hap- 
pened, basically,  is  that  pe<iple  have  been 
acting  like  people  and  nations  have  been  act- 
ing like  nations 

The  United  States  has  tried.  We  have  tried 
to  do  what  we  thought  was  right.  We  have 
tried  to  exercise  responsibly  the  role  of  lead- 
ership that  our  power  inevitably  thrusts  upon 
us.  We  have  tried  to  preserve  the  peace.  We 
have  tried  to  maintain  conditions  of  free- 
dom and  justice  in  the  world. 

We  have  tried  to  help  the  poor  onto  their 
feet.  We  have  tried  to  dampen  the  flames  of 
war  in  those  scattered  corners  where  they 
have  flared.  W'e  have  tried  to  make  the  UN  a 
forum  for  reason  and  a  force  for  stability. 

But  the  new  morality  we  thought  we  dis- 
cerned in  the  world  was  in  large  measure  an 
extension  of  our  own  hopes.  We  thought  that 
by  wishing  hard  enough  we  could  make  our 
wish  reality.  We  couldn't. 

The  result  has  been  frustration,  often 
angry  and  bitter  and  spiteful  frustration. 

Thus  frustrated.  It's  a  natural  tendency 
of  many  to  turn  inward — to  say  that  If  the 
world  Is  no  better  than  it  is.  It  hardly  de- 
serves our  efforts  or  our  sacrifices. 

But  if  we  yield  to  this  temptation,  we  will 
have  answered  "no"  to  the  great  question 
that  confronts  us  on  this,  the  threshhold  of 
the  final  Third  of  the  20th  Century:  whether 
America  has  the  staying  power,  whether  It 
has  the  will,  the  vision,  the  sense  of  Its  own 
destiny  and  of  the  place  this  generation  of 
Americans  is  called  on  to  play  in  history,  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  leadership  in  a  world 
that  has  no  other  place  we  can  safely  let  It 
look  for  that  leadership. 

If  our  leadership  is  to  be  effective,  we  have 
to  be  believed. 

And  in  Europe,  In  Africa,  In  Latin  America. 
In  many  parts  of  Asia,  we  simply  are  not 
believed. 


Nor  will  we  be  believed  as  long  as  we  engage 
In  sanctimonious  sermonizing  that  irritates 
our  friends,  bores  our  enemies  and  leaves  the 
cynical  unconvinced. 
Take  Vietnam 

It's  not  enough  to  moralize  about  our  be- 
ing there  to  defend  democracy  or  guarantee 
freedom  of  choice,  or  to  fall  back  on  frail 
legalisms  about  the  SEATO  treaty  or  the 
meaning  of  the  Tonkin  Resolution. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam  for  the  same  reason  we 
fought  in  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  and 
Korea:  because  our  vital  national  interest  Is 
at  stake. 

Or  take  foreign  aid. 

la  the  20  years  since  the  Marshall  Plan 
was  launched  the  United  States  has  spent 
nearly  $117  billion  on  its  aid  programs  over- 
seas. 

Why  have  we  given  this  aid? 
Because  we  are  humanitarians,  we  like  to 
sav. 

Well,  we  are.  But  this  isn't  enough  of  a 
reason.  And  the  world  doesn't  beUeve  It. 

Our  aid  programs  are  distrusted  abroad  for 
the  same  reason  they're  in  trouble  at  home: 
because  we  have  not  frankly  stressed  the 
simple  fact  that  by  helping  others  we  help 
ourselves. 

If  Americans  are  going  to  be  taxed  in  order 
that  the  peasants  of  India  can  eat  or  the 
lands  of  the  Middle  East  be  Irrigated  or  fer- 
tilizer plants  built  in  Africa,  the  American 
has  got  to  be  told  why  this  is  in  America's 
in'erest. 

If  people  abroad  are  going  to  believe  us 
when  we  say  that  our  development  aid  is  not 
the  opening  wedge  of  a  new  imperialism,  they 
have  got  to  be  shown  why  their  prosperity  is 
in  America's  own  interest. 
And  why  Is  It  In  our  interest? 
Indeed,  a  lot  of  Americans  are  asking  the 
same  question — demanding  bluntly  to  know 
way  we  should  be  spending  money  on  poverty 
abroad  when  our  own  cities  are  exploding 
with  poverty  at  home. 

One  answer  is,  of  course,  that  it's  simply 
good  business.  Poor  countries  are  poor  mar- 
kets for  American  exports,  and  rich  countries 
are  good  markets.  World  trade  is  a  little  bit 
like  a  poker  game:  everybody  has  to  have 
some  chips  in  order  to  play. 

But  there  is  a  larger  and  more  urgent 
answer. 

Marshall  McLuhan  says  modern  communi- 
cations have  turned  the  world  into  a  "global 
village."  I  would  go  beyond  that.  The  world 
is  becoming  one  great  city — with  all  the 
strains  and  all  the  tensions  and  all  the  ex- 
plosive potential  that  Implies.  Distances  are 
shrinking,  time-spans  are  shortening,  civili- 
zations centuries  apart  In  development  are 
suddenly  side-by-side — and  In  full  view  of 
one  another.  And  as  the  rich  and  the  poor 
are  brought  closer  together,  the  gap  between 
them  becomes  sharper. 

The  problems  of  the  American  city  today 
viill  be  the  problems  of  the  world  city  to- 
morrow. And  in  that  world  city,  there  is  no 
retreat  to  the  suburbs.  It  is  a  city  in  a  deadly 
race  with  time,  and  a  city  more  filled  with 
tinder  for  The  Fire  Next  Time  than  Newark 
or  Detroit — for  its  armaments  are  not  rocks 
and  molotov  cocktails,  but  the  ultimate 
weapons  of  annihilation. 

The  violence  in  our  own  cities  has  brought 
sharply  into  focus  two  things: 

First,  that  a  civilization  can  endtire  only 
if  order  can  be  maintained  and  the  safety 
of  its  people  secured;  but 

Second,  that  the  terrible  anger  and  the 
anguish  of  these  left  out  by  society,  is.  in 
the  long  run,  something  which  society  can 
Ignore  only  at  peril  both  to  Its  conscience  and 
to  its  existence. 

Neither  abroad  nor  at  home  can  we  expect 
oiiT  civilization  to  be  secure  in  a  sea  of 
angry  exiles.  In  the  world  city  as  weU  as  In 
our    own,    we    can    preserve    our    hard-won 
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abundance  only   by  bringing  the  have-nots 
within   the  affluent  society 

There  is  understandable  tendency  to 
blame  Communism  lis  the  source  ol  our  dif- 
ficulties at  home  and  abroad.  Certainly  the 
Conununlsis  delight  in  the  agony  of  our 
cltleg  and  In  our  casualties  abroad. 

But  If  there  were  no  Commuuism.  we 
would  still  have  the  crisis  of  our  cities. 

If  Caitro  were  to  disappear,  Latin 
America — on  a  treadmill  in  a  race  between 
population  and  production — would  still  be  a 
tinderbox  for  revolution. 

If  Peklnu  and  Moscow  were  to  abandon 
their  expansionist  poluie.s,  the  poverty  of 
Asia.  Africa  and  the  Mid-East  today  would 
Etlll  provide  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the 
Nassers,  the  Nkrumahs  and  Sukarnos  of  to- 
morrow 

.America's  basic  self-interest  In  world  de- 
velopment stems  from  the  brutal  fact  that 
there  can  be  no  sanctuary  for  the  rich  in  a 
world  of  the  starving. 

Just  as  the  map  of  the  world  has  so  often 
been  altered  by  the  march  of  armies  across 
the  borders  of  nations,  so  now  it  is  being 
altered  no  less  dramatically  by  armies  of  the 
newborn. 

If  present  trends  continue,  the  world's  pop- 
ulation will  have  been  doubled  by  the  year 
2000 — and  seven-eighths  of  this  Increase  will 
have  been  in  the  poor  nations.  The  frighten- 
ing fact  Is  that  the  poor  are  multiplying 
twice  as  fast  as  the  rich  The  greatest  In- 
creases are  among  those  who  can  least  afford 
It 

Population  control  is  a  vitally  Important 
part  of  the  an.swer,  but  even  a  successful 
efTort  can  hardly  do  more  than  reduce  some- 
what the  size  of  a  gigantic  problem  of  pro- 
ducing enough  food  in  the  decades  ahead. 

And  even  now,  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
people  are  undernourished  or  malnourished: 
12.000  people  a  day  are  dying  for  laclc  of  food 
In  the  time  a  thousand  of  us  will  spend  at 
this  dinner,  a  thousand  others  will  die  of 
hunger 

Winning  the  race  with  hunger  is  too  ser- 
ious a  problem  to  be  left  to  philanthropy: 
too  big  to  be  left  to  government:  too  compli- 
cated to  be  handled  by  one  nation  alone  and 
too  explosive  to  be  controlled  by  haphazard 
sentlment-.'.Uty. 

However,  much  it  engages  our  compassion, 
the  problem  of  hunger  has  to  be  met  as  a 
matter  for  the  head,  not  Just  the  heart. 

In  the  p>oor  countries,  the  race  with  hun- 
ger Is  part  of  the  larger  problem  of  economic 
development  It's  not  enough  to  grow  food. 
It  has  to  be  transported,  stored,  processed, 
marketed  Farmers  have  to  be  able  to  get — 
and  pay  for— the  fertilizers  and  pesticides 
and  equipment  that  can  multiply  their  out- 
put. In  short,  these  nations  need  an  eco- 
nomic Infrastructure,  and  they  need  a  mar- 
ket economy  They  need  entrepreneurs,  man- 
agers, salesmen 

In  the  United  Suites,  agriculture  Is  our 
greatest  success,  but  In  terms  of  our  aid  pro- 
grams,  It  Is  our  greatest  failure 

If  our  aid  programs  are  to  play  the  role 
that  they  must  play,  then  they  must  be  dras- 
tically overhauled. 

We  have  wasted  too  much  of  our  aid  on 
showcase  projects  that  didn't  really  get  at 
the  root  needs  of  the  countries  Involved  A 
country  that  can't  feed  Its  people  needs  fer- 
tilizer mills  before  steel  mills. 

We've  let  ourselves  get  too  paralyzed  by 
the  old  cliche  that  foreign  aid  should  have 
no  strings — "no  conditions  ' — itself  a  prod- 
uct of  the  notion  that  aid  was  something 
we  as  a  rich  nation  had  a  duty  to  give  out 
of  pure  humanitartanlsm.  Political  strings 
are  one  thing  but  It's  something  else  again 
to  talk  about  those  economic  conditions 
which  are  necessary  if  the  seeds  of  aid  are 
golag  to  fall  on  fertile  ground. 

If  we  are  convinced  that  another  coun- 
try's policies  are  leading  it  on  the  road  to 
economic  stagnation,  then  for  us  to  subsi- 


dize those  p>ollcles  Is  an  act  of  Irresponsi- 
bility It  is  worse  than  useless.  As  one  of  the 
ablest  of  Latin  America's  finance  ministers 
put  it  to  me:  "The  United  States  does  us 
no  favor  when  you  aid  an  unsound  economic 
and  social  Institution.  All  you  do  Is  help 
perpetu.\te  a  system  which  should  be 
changed  ' 

We  otight  to  turn  our  aid  programs  more 
in  the  direction  of  stimulating  private  en- 
terprise, less  In  the  direction  of  financing 
government  enterprise. 

It's  not  Just  seeds  and  fertilizers  the  hun- 
gry countries  need.  It's  the  system — a  sys- 
tem of  Incentives  and  rewards,  of  prices  and 
markets. 

Some  see  government-to-government  aid 
as  the  only  humanitarian  form  of  aid,  ana 
still  tend  to  look  on  the  entry  Into  foreign 
markets  by  private  business  as  a  form  of 
exploitation. 

This  misses  the  whole  point  of  the  dy- 
namics of  economic  development. 

The  economic  history  of  the  pworer  coun- 
tries since  World  War  11  points  to  one  clear 
fact:  that  the  successful  countries  have  been 
ones  that  have  adopted  an  Incentive  econ- 
omy, while  those  that  have  followed  the  so- 
cialist road  have  failed.  Where  private  de- 
velopment and  government  enterprise  have 
been  matched  against  one  another,  it  has 
been   private    that   has   gotten    the   results. 

The  developing  nations  need  American 
products.  In  order  to  modernize  their  figrl- 
culture,  they  need  American  fertilizer  and 
American  equipment,  American  tools  and 
technology. 

But  along  with  our  products,  we  have  to 
export  ideas.  The  usefulness  of  the  products 
is  going  to  depend  on  the  success  with  which 
we  persuade  the  new  nations  that  a  develop- 
ing economy  needs  the  lubricant  of  a  free 
market,  the  fuel  of  profits,  the  security  of  a 
system  Ir.  which  investment  Is  safe. 

Thus  to  the  question:  "Economic  develop- 
ment: whose  responsibility?"  I  would  answer 
that  It  Is  a  shared  responsibility,  shared  be- 
tween rich  and  poor,  and  between  govern- 
ment and  private  business,  Prvate  business 
shares  In  the  responsibility  for  two  reasons: 
first,  because  It  shares  In  the  stakes — both  In 
the  dangers  of  failure  and  In  the  oppor- 
tunities of  success.  And  second,  because  It's 
business  that  has  what  the  developing 
nations  need  most:  not  only  the  capital,  but 
the  knowledge  of  the  techniques  of  develop- 
ment and  the  understanding  of  the  system  of 
incentive. 

America's  share  of  the  responsibility  is  one 
we  can  shirk  only  at  our  peril. 

Our  responsibility  Is  a  function  of  our 
world  leadership.  But  our  continued  world 
leadership  depends  on  the  way  we  fulfill  that 
responsibility.  And  to  complete  the  circle,  we 
can  fuflll  it  successfully  only  If  we  can  make 
our  leadership  effective. 

When  Malthus  made  his  dire  prediction  of 
Inevitable  famine,  man  had  not  yet  harnessed 
the  marvels  of  modern  technology  to  the  soil; 
his  gloom  reflected  a  failure  to  predict  the 
nature  of  20th  century  agriculture  as  great 
as  Marx's  failure  to  predict  the  nature  of 
20th  century  industry.  His  was  a  predlcltlon 
made  at  a  time  when  there  was  little  ground 
for  hope.  Now  we  have  the  hope;  we  have  the 
means.  The  question  is  whether  we  can  get 
those  means  in  use  before  the  production  and 
population  curves  explosively  intersect. 

The  race  against  hunger  is  part  of  the  over- 
riding race  of  this  last  third  of  the  Twentieth 
Century:  the  race  between  man  and  change, 
the  race  to  see  whether  man  controls  change 
or  change  controls  man. 

The  race  to  control  change  Is  a  race  with 
revolution. 

If  our  society  is  to  survive — If  our  Ideals 
are  to  survive — they  have  to  be  made  mean- 
ingful to  a  new  generation  In  a  new  world. 

We  can  realize  the  promise  of  the  new- 
world  only  by  enlisting  the  resources  of  the 
old.  But  unless  those  resources  are  directed 


to  the  realities  of  a  new  world — unless  we 
"see  it  like  it  is,"  and  "tell  It  like  It  Is."  un- 
less we  strip  away  the  wrappings  ol  hypoc- 
risy and  speak  with  a  new  realism  and  a  new 
candor,  we  may  wake  up  to  find  that  time 
and  change  have  passed  us  by. 

So  let's  stop  apologizing  for  the  success  of 
free  enterprise,  and  instead  work  at  spread- 
ing and  sharing  those  successes. 

Lets  stop  apologizing  for  America's  wealth 
and  power.  Instead  lets  use  it  aggressively  to 
attack  those  problems  that  threaten  to  ex- 
plode the  world. 

We  can  win  the  race  with  change.  We  can 
preserve  our  leadership.  But  to  do  so  we  have 
to  recapture  the  faith  and  trust  of  a  world 
in  ferment.  W'e  have  to  revitalize  the  Amer- 
ican dream,  and  cast  it  in  terms  that  the 
new  people  of  a  new  world  can  understand 
and  appreciate  and  aspire  to. 

Whether  they  can  be  brought  within  It — 
whether  their  energies  can  be  marshaled, 
their  despair  overcome,  their  hopes  kindled, 
will  largely  determine  w'hether  the  American 
dream  can  survive  through  the  rest  of  this 
century,  and  thus  whether  the  21st  will  be 
one  alien  to  our  Ideals  and  unsafe  for  our 
children — or  w-hether  that,  finally,  will  be 
the  century  In  which  cynicism  gives  way  to 
belief  and  the  .American  dream  becomes  a 
world  reality. 


COMPLIANCE  MORATORIUM  OF  BU- 
REAU OF  APPRENTICESHIP  AND 
TRAINING 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  lack  of  job 
training  of  unemployed  Negro  youth 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  prime  causes  of 
both  inequality  of  opportunity  and  lu-- 
ban  unrest  in  the  Nation  today.  It  de- 
sen'es  immediate  and  continued  atten- 
tion. 

For  that  reason,  I  was  shocked  to  learn 
recently  of  action  by  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Tiaining  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  directing  its  field 
staff  not  to  take  any  further  action  to 
require  compliance  with  nondiscrimina- 
tion directives  in  its  sponsored  appren- 
ticeship pi'oerams.  The  regulations  in- 
volved, CFR  29,  part  30,  have  been  in 
effect  since  Januaiy  n.  1964.  This  in- 
stiiiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship and  Training  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  dated  April  20,  1967,  was  re- 
vealed on  September  16,  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Hill,  labor  secretary  of  NAACP,  the  proof 
being  relea.^e  of  a  memorandum  of  that 
April  20  date  from  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training, 
Mr.  Hugh  C.  Murphy,  directing  his  re- 
gional directors  to  take  no  further  ac- 
tion against  program  sponsors  on  com- 
pliance. I  wrote  Mr.  Murphy  requesting 
a  full  explanation  on  September  19.  over 
a  week  ago.  Up  to  this  morning  I  had 
received  no  reply  or  explanation.  This 
morning  I  received  a  reply,  a  letter  which 
I  considered  not  to  be  a  satisfactorj' 
explanation  of  the  matter,  I  am  attach- 
ing with  this  statement  a  complete  ex- 
change of  my  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Murphy.  I  expect  to  ask  for  a  further 
explanation. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
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U.S.    Department    of    L.\bor    Memorandum, 

April  20,  1967 
To:  All  regional  directors. 
From:  Hugh  C,  Murphy 
Subject:  Title  29— Compliance  actions. 

This  will  reconfirm  our  telephone  Instruc- 
tions to  you  of  April  12  and  13  In  which  we 
requested  that  you  and  your  field  staff  do 
not  take  any  fiu-ther  action  against  program 
sponsors  In  the  BAT  states  relative  to  the 
letters  sent  them  on  compliance. 

Negotiations  are  now  being  conducted  at 
the  national  level  which  we  hope  will  clarify 
our  procedures   regarding  this  matter, 

I  repeat,  do  nothing  in  the  field  on  com- 
pliance follow-up  until  you  are  given  further 
Instructions  from  the  Administrator's  Office. 

September  18,  1967. 
Mr.  Hugh  C.  Mitrpht, 

Director,  Bureau  0/  A-pprenticeship  &  Train- 
ing. U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dt.hR  Mr,  Murphy  :  As  you  probably  know, 
Mr,  Herbert  Hill,  the  National  NAACP  Labor 
Director,  spoke  in  Cincinnati  on  September 
16  where  I  was  present.  At  that  time,  he 
made  certain  statements  regarding  the 
practices  of  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  on  which  I  would  like  your 
comments  and  confirming  documentation, 
Mr,  Hill  stated  that  regulations.  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  Title  29,  Part 
30,  dated  January  17.  had  never  been  en- 
forced and  that  after  de-certlflcatlons  were 
Instituted  dated  March  10,  1967  and  March 
28,  1967,  on  certain  programs,  a  confidential 
memorandum  dated  April  20  was  published 
bv  vou  Instructing  all  Regional  Directors  not 
to  take  any  further  action  against  program 
sponsors,  despite  the  prior  threatened  de- 
certlflcatlons. 

Mr.  Hill  also  went  on  to  comment  that 
no  program  has  ever  been  de-certified  by  the 
Bureau  because  of  discriminatory  practices 
in  the  programs. 

Specifically,  In  addition  to  your  comments, 
I  would  appreciate  having  replies  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

1.  Has  any  program  ever  been  de-certlfled 
by  the  Bureau  because  of  discrimination  and 
are  any  such  proceedings  pending? 

2.  \Vhat  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  April  20  memorandum  to  Re- 
gional Directors  was  Issued? 

3.  What  public  or  confidential  Instruc- 
tions regarding  de-certlficatlon  because  of 
discrimination  were  Issued  by  you  or  your 
office  to  Regional  Directors  after  the  April 
20,  1967,  memorandum? 

I  would  also  appreciate  copies  of  any  In- 
structions referred  to  In  reply  to  my  third 
question  as  stated  above. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Robert  T.\rT,  Jr., 

US,  Department  of  Labor 

BfREAtJ  OF  ApPREN-TICESHIP 

AND  TRAINTNG, 

Washington.  D.C.  September  21.1967. 
Hon.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.. 
Hoh^e  of  Representatives. 
\Vash:nqton.  D  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Taft:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  September  18.  1967,  calling  my 
attention  to  a  speech  made  In  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  on  September  16,  1967,  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Hill,  National  Labor  Director,  NAACP.  In  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Hill's  remarks  did  not  give  a 
completely  accurate  account  of  the  Bureau 
of  Appreiitlceshlp  and  Training's  efforts  to 
enforce  provisions  of  the  Department's  Reg- 
ulations, "Title  29  CFR  Part  30,  Nnndlscrlml- 
nation  In  Apprenticeship  and  Training," 

The  reason  for  the  program  being  Insti- 
tuted on  March  10,  1967,  was  to  bring  the 
Joint  labor-management  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams Into  compliance  with  these  Regula- 
tions, As  of  that  date,  only  636  program 
sponsors  out  of  approximately  2000  appren- 


ticeship programs  had  not  adopted  these 
equal  employment  opportunity  standards. 
After  a  month  of  this  campaign  to  seek  vol- 
untarv  compliance  from  these  program  spon- 
sors, only  104  programs  remained  without 
compliance. 

These  apprenticeship  programs  contain 
five  or  more  apprentices  and  are  operated 
Jointly  by  both  management  and  labor  and 
registered  with  our  Bureau,  In  the  30  states 
having  their  own  state  apprenticeship  agen- 
cv,  this  registration  is  made  with  the  state, 
■fhe  State  of  Ohio  has  its  own  state  agency 
and  any  registration  In  Ohio  Is  made  with 
this  agency. 

Of  the  104  non-complying  apprenticeship 
programs  remaining,  68  were  with  the  local 
Joint  apprenticeship  committees,  represent- 
ing contractors  and  members  of  the  United 
Association  of  Journeymen  and  Apprentices 
of  the  Plumbing  and  Plpeflttlng  Industry  in 
United  States  and  Canada.  Other  building 
and  construction  trades  Joint  apprenticeship 
committees  were  also  Involved  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree. 

In  view  of  this  concentration  In  the  build- 
ing trades,  top  Department  officials  arranged 
a  meeting  with  the  five  General  Presidents 
and  the  head  of  the  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  meeting  was  to  work  out  an 
agreement  on  the  controversial  parts  of  the 
Regulations,  primarily  the  method  for  se- 
lecting apprentices.  This  meeting  was  held 
June  19,  1967.  and  in  the  meanwhile  because 
of  the  delay  In  the  meeting,  it  was  decided 
to  send  letters  to  the  104  remaining  program 
sponsors  informing  them  of  the  delay  and 
Indicate  no  further  action  would  be  taken 
pending  resolution  of  these  problems  by  the 
.group.  Enclosed  are  five  types  of  these  let- 
ters sent  to  the  sponsors. 

The  June  19.  1967,  meeting  of  this  group 
did  not  result  in  any  firm  decisions  but  was 
sufficiently  productive  to  warrant  further 
meetings.  The  next  meeting  was  held  August 
28.  1967.  Discussions  had  narrowed  down 
some  proposals  to  the  point  where  sub- 
groups from  the  Bureau  and  the  Plumbers 
and  Pipefitters  International  Union  were  in- 
structed to  meet  and  refine  a  proposal  that 
would  be  acted  on  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
t«p  group  set  for  October  10,  1967, 

This  was  the  precise  reason  for  delaying 
further  actions  against  program  sponsors 
who  were  stiU  not  technically  in  compliance 
with  the  Regulations.  This,  too,  was  the  rea- 
son for  my  memorandum  to  the  Regional 
Directors  (copy  enclosed)  requesting  they 
take  no  further  action  on  any  de-reglstra- 
tions  pending  the  outcome  of  these  meet- 
ings. 'Vou  will  readily  ascertain  that  there 
Is  nothing  confidential  about  this  memo- 
randum and  in  addition,  the  second  and  third 
paragraphs  clearly  indicate  the  reason  for 
the  delay  in  the  lengthy  dereglstratlon  proc- 
ess. Since  the  national  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram Is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  manage- 
ment and  labor  and  without  direct  Federal 
financial  assistance,  the  threat  of  de-regts- 
tratlon  Is  not  really  an  effective  weapon 
against  discrimination  in  apprenticeship.  It 
reallv  affects  the  employed  apprentice  who 
no  longer  receives  the  benefit  of  training 
under  a  formal  plan. 

This  problem  of  compliance  with  Title  29 
CFR  Part  30  (copy  enclosed  1  by  apprentice- 
ship program  sponsors  with  old  programs 
registered  prior  to  January  17,  1964,  Prom 
this  date  to  March  10.  1967,  the  Bureau 
registered  6,782  new  apprenticeship  programs 
which  were  required  to  be  In  compliance 
under  Section  30.8  of  the  Regulations.  In 
addition,  another  4,800  old  programs  were 
reviewed  and  brought  into  technical  com- 
pliance I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  we  are 
trying  to  enforce  these  Regulations  through 
voluntary  corrective  action  despite  Mr.  Hill's 
statements. 

In  regard  to  the  specific  questions  enu- 
merated m  your  letter,  I  offer  the  following: 


1,  No  program  has  been  de-reglstered  to 
date,  principally  because  the  Regulations 
provide  extensive  use  of  the  means  of  volun- 
tary corrective  action  to  be  taken  by  pro- 
gram sponsors.  Also,  the  seekmg  of  voluntary 
corrective  action  by  the  international  unions 
and  national  management  organizations  has 
delayed  the  de-registration  program 

2.  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
April  20  memorandum  to  Regional  Directors 
of  BAT  was  Issued  is  explained  above. 

3  No  further  public  or  confidential  In- 
structions regarding  de-certificatlons  or  de- 
registrations  because  of  discriminations  were 
issued  to  the  Regional  Directors  after  the 
memorandum  of  April  20,  1967,  other  than 
the  five  types  of  letters  to  be  dispatched  to 
program  sponsors  as  Indicated  (copies  en- 
closed). Each  Regional  Director,  where  in- 
volved, was  given  instructions  m  the  return 
of  compliance  folders  to  our  field  staff.  He 
was  Instructed  to  withhold  further  de- 
registration  action  against  the  sponsors  until 
specifically  directed  by  the  National  Office  of 
the  Biireau  A  copy  is  enclosed, 

I  hope  I  have  not  been  too  lengthy  In  my 
response  to  votir  letter,  but  I  did  want  to 
set   the  record  straight.   If  any   further  in- 
formation is  needed,  please  call  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hugh  C,  Murphy, 

Administrator. 


"STRIKE     THREE"     ON     PEACENIK 
WOMEN'S  GROUP 

Mr.  'WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr,  Speaker,  when 
a  left-wing  organization  goes  so  far  to 
the  left  that  even  the  left-wing  Wash- 
ington Post  washes  their  hands  of  them, 
we  have,  indeed,  come  to  the  Millennium, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Tliat  is  the  state  of  affairs 
vis-a-vis  "Women  Strike  for  Peace." 

Last  week  when  this  rag-tag  group 
picketed  the  Wliite  House  and  avowed  a 
desire  to  shoot  down  American  service- 
men in  Vietnam,  the  Post  unctuously 
took  them  to  task  and  declared  in  an 
editorial  that  this  was  strike  three  for 
them  as  far  as  the  Post  was  concerned. 

This  belated  disavowal  must  have  come 
hard  to  the  Post  because  they  have  wept 
many  a  barrel  of  crocodile  tears  in  favor 
of  this  melange  in  the  past,  at  the  time 
I  and  others  were  calling  attention  to  the 
obvious  Communist  leanings  of  its  lead- 
ers and  many  of  its  hierarchy.  One  thing 
the  Post  did  not  note  in  their  editorial 
was  that  the  women  did  not  picket  the 
Russian  Embassy  on  the  day  the  Soviet 
Union  announced  its  most  recent  pact 
with  North  Vietnam.  "Women  Strike  for 
Peace"  obviously  has  no  desire  for  peace; 
onJv  Communist  appeasement. 

E\-en  at  this  late  date,  we  should  wel- 
come the  Post  aboard  the  American 
bandwagon.  Who  knows,  if  they  keep  this 
up.  they  may  even  become  pro- American 
in  time. 
At  least,  we  can  hope.  The  editorial 

follows: 

Strike  Three 

The  "Women  Strike  for  Peace"  movement 
has  everv  legal  right  to  act  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  counsel  and  challenge  the  con- 
stitutionality   of    the    Interior    Department 
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rule  llxnltlng  White  House  picketing  to  100 
persons.  That  la  the  proper  way  to  settle  a 
dispute  over  Issues  of  free  speech.  They  were 
extremely  unwise,  and  open  to  the  most 
senoua  reproach,  for  trying  to  overcome  the 
police  barricade  by  force.  Neither  their  sex 
nor  their  cause  should  shield  them  from  cen- 
sure for  reckless  and  Irresponsible  behavior. 

Such  conduct  diminishes  ar.r  influence  the 
group  might  have.  The  same  can  be  said  for 
one  remark  attributed  to  Dagmar  Wilson. 
She  is  credited  with  saying  that  when  you 
hear  American  planes  In  North  Vietnam, 
"you  want  to  get  up  and  shoot  them  dow^n 
yourself."  To  be  against  war  Is  one  thing:  to 
b«  against  your  countrymen  Is  another.  It 
is  understandable  when  people  shrink  and 
recoil  from  the  Idea  of  having  their  country 
take  the  lives  of  other  people.  But  no  moral  or 
religious  scruples  can  be  Invoked  to  Justify 
an  Individual's  wish  that  she  might  take 
American  lives. 

Perhaps  this  quoted  remark  made  In  the 
midst  of  emotional  excitement  does  not  re- 
flect the  thoughtful  opinion  of  Dagmar  Wil- 
son. Let  us  hop>e  not.  Opinion  In  this  country 
tolerates,  as  It  should,  the  views  of  convinced 
pacifists  against  all  military  action.  It  tol- 
erates the  views  of  those  who  would  like  to 
run  our  foreign  policy  and  flght  another  war 
than  the  one  In  which  we  are  engaged.  But 
the  country  cannot  be  expected  to  be  very 
patient  with  or  tolerant  of  the  views  of  those 
who  would  like  to  Are  upon  American  forces. 
For  most  citizens,  the  "Women  Strike  for 
Peace."  at  this  point,  has  had  Its  third 
strike. 


A  LETTER  FROM  "MR.  AND  MRS 
TAXPAYER" 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  of  our  colleagues,  I  spent  a  large 
portion  of  the  Labor  Day  recess  listen- 
ing to  my  constituents  complain  about 
the  various  activities  of  their  Uncle  Sam. 
In  the  Seventh  District  of  Ohio,  many 
feel  that  Uncle  Sam  has  let  them  down. 

They  are  afraid  of  facing  drastic  fi- 
nancial problems  as  taxes  and  the  cost 
of  living  continue  to  skyrocket.  My  con- 
stituents are  worried.  They  are  express- 
ing themselves  in  strong  terms.  They 
ask  very  pointed  questions  and  direct 
them  at  Uncle  Sam 

One  of  the  many  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived represents.  I  am  sure,  the  feelings 
and  fears  of  thousands,  perhaps  millions, 
of  us  Americans.  I  include  this  letter  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  the  refer- 
ence and  edification  of  any  who  have  any 
doubts  about  the  attitude  of  many  Amer- 
icans : 

Dear  CoNGRESSM.fN  Brown  We  are  an  aver- 
age couple  In  our  twenties.  We  have  a  four 
year  old  daughter.  We  Just  bought  a  tl2,900 
home.  We  owe  on  our  1966  car  and  a  new 
dining  room  suit.  We  need,  among  other 
things,  a  new  refrigerator,  a  new  stove  and 
a  new  couch.  Our  daughter,  like  most  young- 
sters In  the  three  month  to  ten  year  group, 
outgrows  her  clothes  almost  too  quickly  for 
us  to  keep  up  with  her.  Every  change  of 
season  means  an  almost  complete  new  ward- 
robe for  her  My  husband  and  I  need  new 
clothes  occasionally,  and  shoes  and  so  on 

My  hust>and  Is  an  electronics   technician. 


employed  by  a  Arm  that  does  research  work 
for  the  government.  His  annual  salary  Is 
W. 53 1.20.  By  the  time  everything  Is  taken 
out  of  his  pay,  he  actually  gets  $5,333.64  a 
year.  We  have  been  struggling  but  we  have 
managed  to  get  along  on  this  amount. 

Suddenly  we  are  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  paying  approximately  >94.22  more  In  fed- 
eral Income  tax,  approximately  $65.31  In  city 
income  tax  (both  effective  October  1.  1967 
presumably),  an  as  yet  undetermined  In- 
crease In  social  security  tax,  plus  Increases 
in  state  sales  tax,  cigarette  tax.  automobile 
license  and  many,  many  other  things  too 
numerous  to  remember.  With  all  of  these  tax 
Increases  piled  on  us,  It  seems  the  only  thing 
that  hasn't  Increased  is  our  yearly  salary.  In 
fact,  our  net  salary  will  actually  be  quite  a 
bit  less  than  It  Is  now. 

We  are  on  a  very  tight  budget  at  the 
present  time.  We  manage  to  pay  our  bills 
when  they  come  due  and  have  enough  to  eat. 
We  pass  up  the  things  that  are  not  absolutely 
necessary,  such  as  a  vacation  this  year.  We 
are  fairly  certain  that  although  money  wUl 
be  a  bit  tighter  next  year,  we  will  stlU  be 
able  to  manage.  We  Just  won't  be  able  to  buy 
our  daughter  new  shoes  when  she  needs  them 
and  she  will  have  to  wear  clothes  that  are 
too  little  for  her.  We  won't  be  able  to  afford 
that  new  refrigerator  (we'll  Just  have  to  keep 
our  fingers  crossed  that  our  second-hand 
1950  model  holds  up  for  a  few  more  years) 
or  any  of  the  other  things  we  need. 

We  are  good,  loyal  Americans.  We  know 
that  we  must  send  money  to  underprlvlledged 
countries  of  the  world.  We  must  flght  an  ex- 
pensive war  to  free  a  country  whose  people 
don't  care  If  they  are  "free"  or  not.  We  must 
spend  billions  of  dollars  to  fight  poverty  In 
the  tfnlted  States  (so  what  If  the  people  who 
benefit  most  from  the  "war  on  poverty"  are 
the  government  employed  i>ersonnel  who  run 
the  program?).  And  although  we  quite  often 
wonder  how  long  It  will  be  before  we  are 
standing  In  those  poverty  lines,  we  will  man- 
.oge  somehow. 

Congressman  Brown,  we  appeal  to  you  to 
do  everything  you  can  to  defeat  the  proposed 
10  percent  surcharge  on  federal  Income  tax. 
You  cannot  begin  to  Imagine  how  depressing 
It  Is  to  watch  money  you  work  hard  for 
being  confiscated  and  thrown  away,  wasted, 
by  something  calling  Itself  government.  We 
are  being  taxed  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy 
You  are  the  only  means  we  have  to  appeal 
our  fate.  For  us  and  thousands  of  average 
Americans  like  us.  please  refuse  to  let  our 
government  destroy  us  this  way. 
Sincerely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taxpayer. 


U.S.   DELEGATIONS  TO  U.N. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  Tuesday,  September  19,  1967,  the  22d 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  was  convened.  In  1965 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the 
Honorable  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinchuysen, 
and  I  had  the  honor  to  represent  the 
Congress.  This  year  the  two  congression- 
al delegates  are  colleagues  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  L.  H. 
Fountain  and  the  Honorable  William 
S  Broomfield. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  delegates  and 
alternates  of  the  United  States  to  all  the 


VJS.  General  Assemblies  from  the  first 
to,  and  including,  the  22d: 

U.S.    Representatives  to   the  U.N.   General 
Assemblies 

first     session,      first     P.ABT,      JANUARY      10     TO 

FEERIARY     14.     1946.     LONDON 

Representatives 
Secretary  of  State  James  F.  Byrnes. 
Edward  R.  Stettlnlus,  Jr, 
Senator  Tom  Connally. 
Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg, 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Alternates 
Sol  Bloom.  Member  of  Congress. 
Charles   A.   Eaton.   Member  of  Congress. 
Frank  Walker. 
John  G.  Townsend.  Jr. 
John  Foster  Dulles. 

FIRST     SESSION.     SECOND     PART.     OCTOBER     23     TO 
DECEMBER     15,     1946.     NEW    YORK 

Representatives 
Warren  R.  Austin. 
Senator  Tom  Connally. 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg. 
Mrs,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Sol  Bloom.  Member  of  Congress. 

Alternates 
Charles  A.  Eaton.  Member  of  Congress. 
Helen  Gahagan  Douglas.  Member  of  Con- 
gress, 

John  Foster  Dulles. 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 

SECOND    SESSIO.V,     SEPTEMBER     16,     1947 

Representatives 

Secretary  of  State  George  C,  Marshall. 

Warren  R.  Austin. 

Herschel  V,  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

John  Foster  Dulles. 

Alternates 
Charles  Fahy. 
Wllllard  L.  Thorp. 
Rev.  Francis  B.  Sayre. 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 

MaJ.   Gen.   John   H.   Hllldrlng,   U.S.   Army, 
retired, 

THIRD     SESSION,     SEPTE.VSBER     21,      1948.     PARIS 

Representatives 
Secretary  of  State  George  0.  Marshall. 
Warren  R.  Austin. 
John  Foster  Dulles. 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Philip  C.  Jessup. 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen. 

Alternates 
Rav  Atherton. 
Wiilard  L.  Thorp. 
Ernest  A.  Gross, 
Francis  B.  Sayre. 
Dean  Rusk. 


FOURTH  SESSION.   SEPTEMBER   20. 
NEW    YORK 


1949. 


Represeritatives 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  G.  Acheson. 

Warren  R,  Austin. 

Philip  C   Jessup. 

Mrs,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

John  Sherma.n  Cooper. 

Alternates 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen. 
Charles  Fahy. 
Wilson  M.  Compton. 
John  D.  Hickerson. 
Ruth  Bryan  Rohde. 
John  C   Ross. 

FTPTH    SESSION.    SEPTEMBER    13.    19! 
NEW    YORK 

Representatives 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson. 
Warren  R.  Austin, 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Senator  John  J.  Sparkman. 
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Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
John  Foster  Dulles, 

Alternates 
Benjamin  V   Cohen. 
John  S.  Cooper. 
Ernest  A.  Gross. 
Edith  S.  Sampson. 
John  C.  Ross. 

SIXTH  SESSION,  SEPTEMBER  6,    1951,  PARIS 

Representatives 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson. 
Warren  R.  Austin. 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Michael  J.  Mansfield,  Member  of  Congress. 
John  M.  Vorys,  Member  of  Congress. 
Philip  C,  Jessup. 

Alternates 
John  Sherman  Cooper. 
Ernest  A.  Gross. 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen. 
Annan  Lord  Strauss. 
Channlng  H.  Tobias. 

SEVENTH    SESSION.    OCTOBER     14,    1952 
NEW    YORK 

Representatives 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson. 
Warren  R.  Austin. 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green. 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley. 
Ernest  A.  Gross. 

Alternates 
Philip  C.  Jessup. 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen. 
Charles  H.  Sprague. 
Edith  Sampson. 
Isador  Lubln. 

EIGHTH  SESSION.    SEPTEMBER    14,     1953 

Representatives 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
James  F.  Byrnes. 

Mrs.  Francis  P.  Bolton.  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

James  R.  Richard.  Member  of  Congress. 

Alternates 

Archibald  Carey.  Jr. 
James  D.  Zellerbach. 
Henry  Ford  II. 
Dr.  Charles  W,  Mayo. 
Oswald  B.  Lord. 

NINTH    SESSION,    SEPTEMBER    21.    19S4 

Representatives 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
Senator  H,  Alexander  Smith. 
Senator  James  W.  Ftlbright. 
0.  D.  Jackson. 
Charles  H.  Mahoney. 

Alternates 
James  J.  Wadsworth. 
Oswald  B.  Lord. 
A.  M   Ade  Johnson. 
James  P.  Nash. 
Roger  W.  Stratis. 

TENTH    session,    SEPTEMBER    20,    19SS 

Representatives 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr. 

Brooks  Hays.  Member  of  Congress. 

Chester  E.  Merrow,  Member  of  Congress, 

Senator  John  O.  Pastore. 

Colgate  White  Darden.  Jr. 

Alternates 
Robert  Lee  Brokenburr. 
Laird  Bell. 
Jacob  Blausteln. 
James  J.  Wadsworth. 
Oswald  B.  Lord, 

eleventh   session.    NOVEMBER    1 2   TO   DECEMBER 
21,    1956;     JANUARY    2    TO    MARCH    8,     1957 

Representatives 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
Senator  William  F.  Knowland. 
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Senator  Hubert  Humphrey. 
Paul  G.  Hoffman. 
Ellsworth  Bunker. 

Alternates 

James  J.  Wadsworth. 

Richard  Lee  Jones. 

Frank  C.  Nash. 

Edward  S.  Greenbaum. 

Mary  P.  Lord  i  Mrs.  Oswald  B.) . 

TWELFTH    SESSION,    SEPTEMBER    17,    1957 

Representatives 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

A.  S.  J.  Carnahan.  Member  of  Congress. 

Walter  H.  Judd,  Member  of  Congress. 

George  Meany. 

Herman  B.  Wells. 

Alternates 
James  W.  Wadsworth. 
Irene  Dunne. 
Philip  Klutznik. 
Mary  P,  Lord. 
Genoa  S.  Washington. 

THIRTEENTH     SESSION.    SEPTEMBER     16,     1958 

Representatives 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Senator  Michael  Mansfield. 
Senator  Bourke  Hickenlooper. 
Herman  Phleger. 
George  McGregor  Harrison. 

Alternates 

James  J.  Wadsworth. 
Marian  Anderson. 
Watson  W.  Wise. 
Mary  P.  Lord. 
Irving  Salomon. 

FOURTEENTH    SESSION,    SEPTEMBER     15.     1959 

Representatives 

Christian  A.  Herter. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

James  J.  Wadsworth. 

James  G.  F^'lton.  Member  of  Congress. 

CLEMENT  J.  Zablocki,  Member  of  Congress. 

George  Meany. 

Walter  S.  Robertson. 

Alternates 
Charles  W.  Anderson.  Jr. 
Erie  Cocke,  Jr. 
Virgil  M.  Hancher, 
M.ary  P.  Lord, 
Harold  Rlegelman. 

FIFTEENTH     SESSION,     SEPTEMBER     20,     1860 

Representatives 

James  J.  Wadsworth. 
Senator  George  D.  Aiken. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Francis  O.  Wilcox. 
Mary  P.  Lord. 

Alternates 
Zelma  Watson  George  (Mrs.  Claiborne) . 
Arthur  F.  Lamey. 
Frederlck  Blake  Payne. 
Ch.irles  Rosenbaum. 
Frances  E.  Willis. 

FIFTEENTH  SESSION    (RESUMED!,  MARCH    7,   1861, 
TO     APRIL     2,      1961 

Representatives 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 
Francis  T.  P  Plimpton. 
Charles  W.  Yost, 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Philip  M.  Klutznlck. 

Alternates 
Jonathan  Brewster  Bingham. 
John  H,  Morrow. 
Charles  P.  Noyes. 

SIXTEENTH    SESSION.    SEPTEMBER     19,     1961 

Representatives 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 
Omar  Burleson.  Member  of  Congress. 
Mrs.  Max-guerite  Stltt  Chtirch.  Member  of 
Congress. 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton. 
Arthur  H.  Dean. 


Alternates 


Charles  W.  Yost. 
Clifton  R.  Wharton. 
Philip  M.  Klutznlck. 
Jonathan  Brewster  Bingham. 
Gladys  Avery  TlUett   (Mrs,  Charles). 

seventeenth    session,    SEPTEMBER    18.     1962 

Representatives 
Adlal  E,  Stevenson. 
Senator  Albert  Gore. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott. 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton. 
Arthur  H.  Dean. 

Alternates 

Charles  W.  Tost. 

Philip  M.  Klutznlck. 

Jonathan  Brewster  Bingham. 

Carl  T  Rowan. 

Marietta  P,  Tree  (Mrs.  Ronald) . 

EIGHTEENTH    SESSION.    SEPTEMBER    17,    1963 

Representatives 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 

Mrs   Edna  F.  Kelly,  Memoer  of  Congress 

William  S.  M.mlliard,  Member  of  Congress 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton. 

Charles  W.  Yost, 

Alternates 

Mercer  Cook. 

Charles  C.  Steele. 

Jonathan  Brewster  Bingham. 

Sidney  R.  Yates. 

Jane  Warner  Dick  (Mrs  Edison^ . 

NINETEENTH     SESSION,     DECEMBER      1.      1964      TO 
FEBRUARY     18,     1965 

Representatives 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 
Senator  Russell  B.  Long. 
Senator  Frank  Carlson. 
William  C.  Foster. 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton. 

Alternates 

Charles  W.  Yost. 

Franklin  H.  Williams. 

Gladys  Avery  Tillett  (Mrs.  Charles). 

Richard  N.  Gardner. 

Charles  P.  Noyes 

TWENTIETH    session,    COMMENCING    SEPTEMBER 
21.     1965 

Representatives 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 
Charles  W.  Yost. 

Barratt  0'H.\ra,  Member  of  Congress. 
Peter   H.   B.    Frelinchuysen.   Member   of 
Congress. 
William  C.  Foster. 

AUcrnafes 

James  M  Nabrlt,  Jr. 
James  Roosevelt. 
Eugenia  Anderson. 
William  P   Rogers. 
Frances  E.  WIUIb. 

twenty-first  session,  commencing 

september  20.  1866 

iJepre^enfatires 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 
James  M.  Nabrlt.  Jr. 
Senator  Frank  Church. 
Senator  Clifford  P  Case. 
William  C.  Foster. 

Alternates 

James  Roosevelt. 
Eugenia  Anderson. 
Patricia  Roberts  Harris. 
George  L,  KiUion. 
Harding  F  Bancroft. 

TWENTY-SECOND    SESSION,    COMMENCING 
SEPTEMBER     19,     1967 

Representatives 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 
William  B.  Buflum. 

L,  H   Fountain,  Member  of  Congress. 
WiLLLAM  S.  Broomfield,  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

Adrian  S.  Fisher. 
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Alternates 

I.  W.  Abel. 

Robert  S.  Benjamin. 

Hector  P.  Garcia. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Roberts  Harris. 

Herbert  R.  O'Conor,  Jr. 


THE  POLITICS  OF  STABILITY 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  placing 
In  the  Record  a  most  thoughtful  speech 
by  the  Honorable  Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 
former  Assistant  Secretary'  of  Labor  in 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions. Mr.  Moynihan's  speech  was  deliv- 
ered before  the  national  board  meeting 
of  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
last  Saturday.  September  23. 

Mr.  Moynihan  is  now  director  of  the 
Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Harvard  University  Graduate  School 
of  Education,  and  senior  member  of  the 
Institute  of  Politics  of  the  Kennedy 
School  of  Government  at  Harvard 
University. 

In  his  speech  Mr.  Moynilian  called  on 
his  fellow  liberals  to  abandon  their 
cliches  and  to  look  at  the  hard  facts  of 
reality. 

Among  other  things  he  pointed  out 
that: 

Liberal-,  must  divest  themselves  of  the 
notion  that  the  nation,  especially  the  cities 
of  the  nation,  can  be  run  from  agencies  in 
Washington. 

His  remarks  are  entitled  "'The  Politics 
of  Stability."  and  one  of  his  main  hy- 
potheses is  that  liberals  must  "see  more 
clearly  that  their  essential  interest  is  in 
the  stability  of  the  social  order,  and  that 
given  the  present  threats  to  that  stabil- 
ity, it  is  necessary  to  seek  out  and  make 
much  more  effective  alliances  with  politi- 
cal conservatives  who  share  that  concern, 
and  who  recognize  that  unyielding  rigid- 
ity Is  just  as  much  a  threat  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  things  as  is  an  anarchic  de- 
sire for  change." 

While  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Moynihan's 
projection  on  the  outcome  of  the  1968 
elections.  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
much  of  what  is  contained  in  this  very 
interesting  speech.  Mr.  Moynihan.  in  this 
speech  and  in  earlier  correspondence 
with  me.  demonstrates  a  refreshing  will- 
ingness to  dispense  with  the  rhetoric  of 
debate  and  deal  with  the  issues.  Mr. 
Moynihan  chides  his  liberal  colleagues 
for  having  been  "too  long  prisoners  of 
the  rhetoric  that  Republicans  don't  know 
anything  about  the  social  problems  of 
the  Nation,  or  in  any  event  don't  really 
care." 

I  hope  we  can  finally  dispense  with 
this  myth  and  resume  a  healthy  dialog 
on  what  are  the  best  means  of  attacking 
the  problems  of  our  Nation.  If  so.  Mr. 
MojTiihan  and  those  like  him  whose 
prime  interest  is  problem  solving,  will 
have  performed  a  real  public  service. 

I  include  Mr.  Mo>Tilhan's  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 


The  Politics  of  SxABtLrrT 

(Remarks  of  Daniel  P.  Moynihan.  national 
board  meeting.  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  Sept.  23.  1967) 

President  Johnson  Is  said  to  be  fond  of 
relating  the  experience  of  an  out-of-work 
school  teicher  who  applied  for  a  position  In 
a  small  town  on  the  Texas  plains  at  the  very 
depths  of  the  depression.  After  a  series  of 
questions  one  puckered  old  rancher  on  the 
school  board  looked  at  him  and  asked,  did 
he  teach  that  the  world  was  round  or  that  the 
world  was  flat.  Finding  no  clues  In  the  faces 
of  the  other  members  of  the  board,  the 
teacher  swallowed  hard  and  allowed  he  could 
teach  it  either  way. 

That  Is  the  position  of  just  about  anyone 
who  would  ass.iy  the  state  of  the  American 
republic  at  this  moment  from  that  middling 
sort  of  vantage  point  known  generally  as 
liberalism.  Two  views  are  possible.  On  the 
one  hand  it  may  be  argued  that  the  nation 
is  entering  a  period  of  political  instability 
from  which  it  will  not  emerge  intact.  The 
opposite  vlow  Is  that  we  are  entering — have 
entered — a  time  of  troubles  which  however 
we  win  not  only  survive,  but  from  which  we 
will  emerge  not  only  having  learned  some- 
thing from  it  all.  but  having  demonstrated 
anew  the  deep  sources  of  stability  In  Ameri- 
can  life. 

I  cannot  imagine  what  would  constitute 
evidence  as  to  the  correctness  of  either  view, 
and  assume  that  persons  will  adopt  one  or 
the  other  (assuming  that  the  subject  even 
interests  them)  according  to  matters  of  per- 
sonal taste  and  condition.  The  apocalyptic 
view  has.  of  course,  many  supporters,  most 
notably  those  of  the  newly  emergent  left  who 
foresee  a  period  of  right  wing  oppression  and 
excess,  followed  by  the  triumph  of  a  new 
Ideology.  This  of  course  will  seem  abstird  to 
anyone  who  has  never  visited  East  Berlin.  The 
more  sangiUne  view  will  commend  itself  to 
those  who  would  like  to  think  it  so.  and  this, 
liS  I  say.  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste  and  con- 
dition. Such  would  Include,  almost  without 
exception,  the  condition  of  anyone  who  In 
this  day  Is  a  member  of  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action.  If  there  are  exceptions,  I  do 
not  know  of  them:  to  l>e  a  member  of  ADA 
Is  to  be  a  person  who  has  shared  considerably 
in  the  "rewards"  of  American  life,  and  who 
can  look  forward  to  continued  sharing  and. 
If  anything,  on  more  favorable  terms.  TThere 
are  doubtless  those  among  us  so  ungrateful, 
or  so  idealistic,  as  to  wish  or  to  be  willing  to 
give  it  all  up  in  favor  of  a  regime  yet  more 
generous  in  its  distribution  of  worldy  and 
psychic  goods,  but  there  is  none  of  us.  I  re- 
peat, who  would  not  in  fact  have  something 
considerable  of  both  to  lose  In  the  exchange. 

The  alternatives,  then,  are  to  conclude 
that  lt<s.  all  over,  really,  that  Andrew  Kop- 
kind  is  right,  that  this  summer  the  war 
abroad  and-  the  revolution  at  home  con- 
trived to  "murder  liberalism  in  Its  official 
robes"  (and  that  there  were  few  mourners), 
or  on  the  other  hand  that  we  are  in  a  lot 
of  trouble,  but  that  we  can  think  and  work 
(and,  of  course,  pray)  our  way  out  of  it. 
It  Is  worth  stressing  that  no  one  whose  views 
we  have  learned  to  trust  over  the  years 
would  offer  us  any  more  pleasant  option 
than  the  latter,  and  that  very  much  includes 
the  proposition  that  if  we  don't  think  well 
enough,  or  work  hard  enough,  or  If  our 
prayers  ARE  not  answered,  that  we  can  In 
fact  bring  this  republic  to  ruin.  Certainly 
things  have  not  turned  out  as  we  had  every 
reason  to  think  they  would.  Walter  Llpp- 
mann.  with  merciless  clarity,  has  argued  that 
the  unexampled  mandate  of  the  1964  elec- 
tion was  "to  be  quiet  and  uninvolved  abroad 
and  to  repair,  reform  and  reconstruct  at 
home."  Fate  took  another  direction,  and  has 
exacted  a  double  price:  not  only  troubles 
abroad,  but  disasters  at  home  because  of — 
or  seemingly  because  of — the  troubles  abroad. 
Tom  Wicker  has  stated  the  matt«r  plainly, 
as  is  his  failing.  "The  war."  he  wrote  at  the 
end    of   .August,   "has   blunted   and   ail   but 


destroyed  the  hopeful  beginnings  of  the 
Great  Society.  It  has  produced  the  gravest 
American  political  disunity  in  a  century,  and 
it  has  aggravated  the  profound  discontent 
with  America  of  the  postwar  generations." 
The  violence  abroad  and  the  violence  at 
home:  all  agree  that  these  are  the  problems, 
that  they  are  somehow  interconnected,  and 
that  In  combination  they  have  the  potential 
for  polarizing  then  fracturing  American  so- 
ciety. These  would  be  acknowledged  as  prob- 
lems by  any  group,  regardless  of  its  political 
views  or  its  power  to  further  them.  But  It  Is 
an  especial  problem  of  American  liberals 
because  more  than  anyone  else  it  is  they  who 
have  been  In  office,  in  power  at  the  time  of, 
and  in  large  measure  presided  over  the  onset 
both  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  and  the  violence 
In  American  cities.  These  things  may  not  be 
our  fault,  but  in  a  world  not  overmuch  given 
to  nice  distinctions  in  such  matters,  they 
most  surely  must  be  Judged  our  doing. 

The  war  in  Viet  Nam  was  thought  up  and 
Is  being  managed  by  the  men  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy brought  to  Washington  to  conduct 
American  foreign  and  defense  policy.  Most 
of  us  in  this  room  know  some  at  least  of 
these  men.  Many  here  know  them  all.  And 
we  know  them  to  be  persons  of  immutable 
conviction  on  almost  all  matters  we  would 
regard  as  central  to  liberal  belief,  and  further 
to  be  men  of  personal  honor  and  the  highest 
Intellectual  attainment.  Knowing  that,  there 
are  not  a  few  of  us  present  who  did  not 
contribute  something  considerable  to  per- 
suade the  American  public  that  we  were 
entirely  right  to  be  setting  out  on  that  course 
that  has  led  us  to  the  present  point  of  being 
waist  deep  in  the  big  muddy.  It  is  this  knowl- 
edge this  complicity  if  you  will,  that  requires 
of  many  of  us  a  restraint  in  a  situation  that 
gives  to  others  the  utmost  play  to  the  powers 
of  invective  and  contempt,  the  plain  fact 
being  that  if  these  men  got  us  into  the  pres- 
ent situation,  who  are  ice  to  say  we  would 
have  done  better? 

This  is  even  more  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  violence  at  home.  The  summer  of  1967 
came  in  the  aftermath  of  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  periods  of  liberal  legislation, 
liberal  electoral  victories,  and  the  liberal 
dominance  of  the  media  of  public  opinion 
that  we  have  ever  experienced.  This  was 
moreover  accompanied  by  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic expansion  in  human  history.  And  to 
top  it  all,  some  of  the  worst  violence  of  all 
occurred  in  Detroit,  a  city  with  one  of  the 
most  liberal  and  successful  administrations 
In  the  nation:  a  city  further,  in  which  It 
might  generally  be  agreed  that  the  social 
and  economic  position  of  the  Negro  was  far 
and  away  the  best  in  the  nation.  Who  are 
we.  then,  to  be  pwlnting  fingers. 

This  is  a  question  addressed  as  much  to 
the  future  as  to  the  past,  inasmuch  as  all  the 
probabilities  are  that  the  present  situation 
will  persist  for  some  time,  and  will  continue 
to  demand  of  u.s  responses  which  obviously, 
however,  mtist  be  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  th?  immediate  past.  By  this  I  mean 
that  President  Johnson  will  almost  certainly 
be  re-elected  in  1968  and  that  with  some 
m(xliflcations.  the  national  government  will 
remain  in  the  hands  of  persons  we  would 
readily  identify  as  the  same  kind  of  liberal 
who  has  been  much  in  evidence  for  the  past 
seven  years.  Moreover  the  war  in  Asia  Is  likely 
to  go  on  many  more  years,  although  possibly 
in  different  forms  And  most  Importantly,  the 
violence  in  our  cities,  tensions  between  racial 
and  ethnic  groups,  is  Just  as  likely  to  go  on, 
and  if  anything  get  worse.  (As  indeed  the 
war  could  get  worse.)  What,  as  someone  once 
said,  is  to  be  done? 

I  repeat.  It  must  be  something  sufficiently 
different  to  suggest  that  we  are  aware  of 
some  of  our  apparent  shortcomings,  and  that 
the  conditions  in  which  these  shortcomings 
first  became  painfully  evident  will  persist, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  are  an  embarrass- 
ment to  us   I  offer  then,  three  propositions. 

First,  that  liberals  see  more  clearly  that 
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their  essential  Interest  Is  In  the  stability  of 
the  social  order,  and  that  given  the  present 
threats  to  that  stability,  it  is  necessary  to 
seek  out  and  make  much  more  effective  al- 
liances with  political  conservatives  who  share 
that  concern,  and  who  recognize  that  un- 
jielding  rigidity  is  Just  as  much  a  threat  to 
the  continuity'  of  things  as  Is  an  arachic 
desire  for  change. 

Second,  liberals  must  divest  themselves  of 
the  notion  that  the  nation,  especially  the 
cities  of  the  nation,  can  be  run  from  agencies 
in  Washington. 

Third,    liberals    must    somehow    overcome 
the  curious  condescension  which  takes  the 
form  of  sticking  up  for  and  explaining  away 
anything,      howsoever      outrageous,      which 
Negroes,  individually  or  collectively  might  do. 
With  rerpect   to   the  first   point,  we  have 
been  too  long  prisoners  of  the  rhetoric  that 
Republicans  don't  know  anything  about  the 
social  problems  of  the  nation,  or  in  any  event 
dont  really  care.  This  Is  not  only  a  false- 
hood, but  as   any  New  York  Democrat  can 
testify,  it  is  seen  by  the  electorate  to  be  a 
falsehood.  In  New  York  City  two  years  ago. 
Mavor  Lindsay  was  elected  because  he  was 
the  most  liberal  of  the  three  candidates.  Last 
year.  Governor  Rockefeller  was  re-elected  for 
precisely  the  same  reason.   The   rhetoric   of 
hooting   at   the   callous   indifference   of   Re- 
publicans   towards    human    needs    recently 
reached   considerable   levels  in   the   rumpus 
over  the  rat  bill.  I  don't  doubt  that  they 
deserved  what  they  got  in  that  I'.proar.  but 
the  argument  can  nonetheless  be  made  that 
we  would   have  more   to  show  for   it  all   If 
somewhere  along  the  line  the  Democrats  had 
taken  at  face  value  Melvln  R.  Lairds  state- 
ment that  he  was  In  favor  of  "massive"  Fed- 
eral aid  to  city  governments,  but  not  through 
the  techniques  of  proliferating  grant-in-aid 
programs    which    he    and    many    like    him 
thought  to  be  an  ineffective  form  of  govern- 
ment administration.  It  is  interesting  that 
in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs,  the  Idea  that 
Republican    congressmen    and    senators    are 
sources  of  essentially  support  for  moderate 
courses  Is  much  more  readily  accepted.  It  Is 
time  the  idea  become  more  familiar  in  do- 
mestic matters.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  the  New 
Left   declare   that   the   white   liberal   Is    the 
true  enemy  because  it  Is  he  who  keeps  the 
present  systems  gomg  by  limiting  its  excesses, 
but  it  is  more  the  informed  conservatives  who 
perform  that  function — the  Robert  Tafts  of 
the  nation — and  at  the  present  Juncture  they 
are  needed 

Potomac  fever  became  a  liberal  disease 
under  the  New  Deal,  of  course,  and  It  has 
turned  out  not  only  to  be  catching,  but  to 
be  congenital,  having  somehow  worked  into 
the  gene  structure  itself.  The  syndrome 
derives  from  one  fact  and  two  theories.  I 
shall  argue  that  the  fact  is  correct  but  Ir- 
relevant, and  that  the  theories  are  wrong. 

It  Is  indeed  a  fact  that  it  is  so  much  more 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  stroll  across  Lafayette 
Park  to  endorse  or  to  veto  a  public  works 
program  than  it  is  to  have  to  go  through  the 
misery  of  persuading  fifty  state  legislatures. 
But  that  has  to  do  with  the  personal  com- 
fort of  middle-aged  liberals,  not  with  the 
quality  of  the  governr,'ent  action  that  re- 
sults, and  in  a  time  of  some  trouble,  com- 
fort cannot  be  the  sole  consideration. 

The  first  theory  involved  is  that  the  na- 
tional government  and  national  politics  Is 
the  primary  source  of  liberal  social  innova- 
tion, especially  with  respect  to  problems  of 
urbanization  and  industrialization.  I  do  not 
believe  history  will  support  this  notion.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  has  been  from 
the  cities  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  State 
governments  that  something  like  a  prepon- 
derance of  social  programs  have  come  in  the 
twentieth  century,  for  the  most  part,  of 
course,  cities  and  states  of  the  North.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this,  of  which  prob- 
ably the"  most  important  is  that  until  re- 
cently these  have  been  the  areas  where  such 
problems    first    appeared,    and    where    the 


wealth    and    Intellect — and    political    will — 
existed  to  experiment  with  solutions.  There 
is    another    reason    which    we    tend    to    be 
reluctant  to  talk  about,  but  whose  discus- 
sion   is    perhaps    admissible    in    a    time    of 
trouble.   In  the  spectrum   of  regional   poll- 
tics,  the  South  has  for  a  century  been  for 
the  most  socially  and  politically  conserva- 
tive part  of  the  nation.  In  the  spectrum  of 
American    religious    groups.    American    Pro- 
testants have  more  or  less  consistently  been 
more  conservative  than  American  Catholics, 
and  Catholics  in  turn  more  so  than  American 
Jews.   It    happens   that   Washington   is,    for 
practical    purposes,    a    Southern    protestant 
city,  and  in  that  respect  combines  conserva- 
tive tendencies  of  a  pervasive  nature,  or  at 
least  has  done  so.  Vide  Congressman  Broy- 
hill.  the  Federal  civil  servant's  concept  of  a 
forward  looking  legislator    In  an  odd  com- 
bination  of  historical   events,   the   cities  of 
the  North  have  been  dominated  by  Catholic 
votes   and   Jewish   intellect,   and   the   result 
very  simplv  has  been  a  much  greater  level 
of  "liberal  "political    innovation.   If   this   po- 
tential  has  not  been   much   In   evidence  of 
late,  it  is  mostly.  I  believe,  because  we  have 
allowed  State  and  local  government  to  get 
into   such   fiscal   straits   that   they   have   no 
resources  for  Innovation   left  to  them.  But 
the  Impulse  and  potential  remains,  and  It  Is 
to  be  found  there  rather  than  in  Washington. 
The   second    theory    that   I   have   labelled 
false  Is  that  vou  can   run  the  nation  from 
Washington,  i  believe   that   you   cannot,   at 
least    with    respect    to    the    kind    of    social 
change  liberals  would  generally  seek  to  bring 
about.  In  the  field  of  legislating  social  at- 
titudes and  practices,  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
the   old    time   Tories    had   something    when 
they  said,  vou  can't  change  human  nature, 
at  I'east  not  with  a  bill  signing  ceremony  in 
the  Rose  Garden.  Neither  very  much  for  good 
or  ill.  I  would  point  out  that  twenty  years 
ago  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  outlawed  the  closed 
shop,  and  that  twenty  years  later  the  closed 
shop  Is  probably  more  complet^'ly  In  effect 
in   our  building   trade  unions   that   ever  in 
history.   In    the   area   of   introducing   social 
change  by  public  programs  of  various  sorts. 
the    record    is    equally    unreassuring.    This 
largely  Is  because   the   American   system   of 
publli:    administration    has    turned   out   not 
to    be    very    good    at    that    sort    of    thing. 
Richard  Rovere  recently  noted  that  "the  new 
federal  agencies  set  up  to  deal  with  the  dis- 
tress of  the  citier — the  Office  of   Economic 
Opportunity,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation— have    turned    in    generally 
disappointing  performances."  But   this   has 
uot  been  because  of  their  leadership  which 
has  often  been  brilliant,  but  because  of  the 
resources  available,  and  most  especially  the 
bureaucracy   available.   Rovere  continues: 

"In  the  new  agencies,  for  example,  almost 
everyone  feels  that  there  Is  no  greater  hin- 
drance to  the  war  on  poverty  and  no  greater 
force  for  the  perpetuation  of  slums  than  the 
public-welfare  system  administered  by.  and 
providing  a  raison  d'etre  for.  a  huge,  en- 
trenched, and  complacent  sub-bureaucracy 
in  HEW." 

Think  of  the  dreams  that  had  to  die  be- 
fore  that  sentence  could  be  written!  But  it 
happens  to  be  true.  "How  one  wishes." 
Nathan  Glazer  writes  in  a  forthcoming  ar- 
ticle, "for  the  open  field  of  the  New  Deal, 
which  was  not  littered  with  the  carcasses  of 
half  successful  and  hardly  successful  pro- 
grams, each  in  the  hands  of  a  hardening  bu- 
reaucracy." But  the  pattern  persists:  the 
bright  n'ew  tdea,  the  new  agency,  the  White 
House  swearing  in  of  the  first  agency  head 
followed  by  a  shaky  beginning,  the  departure 
eighteen  months  later  of  the  first  head  to 
be  replaced  by  his  deputy,  the  gradual  slip- 
ping out  of  sight,  a  Budget  Bureau  reorga- 
nization, name  change,  a  new  head,  this  time 
from  the  civil  service,  and  slowly  obscurity 
covers  all.  Who  among  us  today  could  state 
with  certainty  Just  what  did  become  of  the 


Area    Redevelopment    Administration,    that 
earlv.  shining  creation  of  the  New  Frontier? 
But  the  biggest  problem   of  running  the 
nation    from    Washington    is    that    the    real 
business  of  Washington  In  our  age  is  pretty 
much  to  run  the  world.  That  Is  a  tnought 
that  mav  give  none  of  us  any  great  pleasure. 
but  mv  impression  Is  that  It  is  a  fact  and 
we  had  as  well  learn  to  live  with  it.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr  .  and  any  other  liberals,  are 
no  doubt  correct  In  holding  that  the  war  In 
Viet  Nam  has  brought  stalemate  to  govern- 
ment efforts  on  behalf  of  Negroes  at  home, 
but  they  are  wrong,  I  would  think,  In  their 
proposed  solution,  which  Is  for  the  govern- 
ment to  get  out  of  Viet  Nam.  As  far  as  I 
can  see.   an  American   national   government 
in  this  age  will  always  give  priority  to  foreign 
affairs.  A  system  has  to  be  developed,  there- 
fore, under  which  domestic  programs  go  for- 
ward regardless  of  what  international  crisis 
Is  preoccupying  Washington  at  the  moment. 
This  in  effect  means  decentralizing  the  Ini- 
tiative and  the  resources  for  such  programs 
This  relates  to   the  third  of  the  proposi- 
tions I  have  offered   namely  liberal  attitudes 
with  respect   to  Negro  issues,  which  are  of 
course  far  the  most  pressing  of  our  domestic 
political   problems.   Over  the   course  of   the 
summer  It  became  clear  that  there  were  two 
sets  of  problems  here,  although  both  related. 
On  the  one  hand  the  problems  of  the  condi- 
tions of  life  and  social  behavior  of  the  vast 
Negro  underclass  that  has  somehow   grown 
up   in   our  Northern   cities;    a  disorganized, 
angry,   hurt,   group   of   persons   easily   given 
to  self-destructive  violence.  And  along  with 
them,    another    group    of    radical,    nihilist 
youili.  not  themselves  members  of  this  un- 
derclass,   but    identifying    vfith    it.    able    to 
communicate  with  it,  pnd  determined  to  use 
it  as  an  Instrument  of  a  violent,  apocalyptic 
confrontation  with  a  white  society  they  have 
determined   to    be   irredeemably   mllltarl.stic 
and  racist.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  yet  re- 
alized the  depth  and  intensity  of  the  feel- 
ings of  this  second  group,  nor  of  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  succeeded  In  politicizing 
the   always   existing   torment   of   the   urban 
masses,  and  in  persuading  them  both  of  the 
Inevitably  and  the  desirability  of  a  nihilistic 
solution.  All  the  signs,  such  as  they  are.  de- 
clare that  the  violence  Is  not  ended.  What  is 
more,  a  new  set  of  signs  tells  us  something 
that  Is  painful,  even  hateful  to  have  to  hear, 
namely  that  we  must  prepare  for  the  onset 
of    terrorism,    Indeed,   it   may   already  have 
begun.  How  widespread  and  how  successful 
remains   to  be  seen,  but  the  probabUlty  Is 
so  great  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  irresponsi- 
bility or  of  cowardice  not  to  face  it. 

For  liberals  this  poses  a  special  problem, 
that  derives  in  a  sense  from  our  own  decen- 
cies. Trying  to  be  kind,  trying  to  be  helpful 
we  somehow  have  got  Into  the  habit  of  deny- 
ing tlie  reality  of  the  life  clrcumstences  of 
the  lower  class  which  has  curiously  paralyzed 
our  ability  to  do  anything  to  change  these 
realities.  "Typically  we  have  blamed  ourselves 
for  the  shortcomings  of  the  poor— and  left  it 
at  that.  A  terrifying  example  has  been  the 
response  in  ultra-liberal  quarters  to  the  find- 
ings of  James  S.  Coleman  In  his  massive  re- 
port on  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity. 
Coleman,  a  distinguished  social  scientist, 
concluded  that  the  disastrously  low  level  of 
educational  achievement  on  the  part  of  most 
Negro  vouth  was  the  result  not  nearly  so 
much  of  the  quality  of  their  schools,  as  of 
their  own  famUy  background  and  that  of 
the  children  thev  went  to  school  with.  Cole- 
man. With  the  hand  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy barely  concealed,  was  labeled  a  racist 
an(i  those  who  did  so  went  on  their  way  de- 
ploring conditions  in  slum  schools,  blaming 
Lyndon  Johnson,  or  John  Lindsay,  undis- 
turbed bv  the  thought  they  might  be  wrong, 
or  that  the  politics  of  stability  might  in- 
volve something  more  hard-headed  than  the 
untroubled  Indulgence  of  sado-masochistic 
fantasy. 

The  point  Is  a  simple  one:  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  be  done  to  change  the  minds  ol 
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the  Negro  rUhUUte,  nor  their  white  asaoci- 
atea.  that  have  been  so  much  in  evidence 
of  late.  Their  course  U  set.  The  only  option 
for  the  nation  Is  to  deprive  them  of  the 
Negro  underclass  which  is  the  source  of  their 
present  strength.  This  means  facing  up  to 
some  of  the  realities  of  life  in  that  claas 
that  liberals  have  been  notoriously  unwilling 
to  aclcnow ledge,  so  much  so  that  I  should 
not  be  sxirprlsed  If  this  fact  Itself  had  be- 
come an  element  In  the  rage  that  roared 
through  the  streets  of  America  this  past 
summer.  The  situation  of  the  Negro  masses 
today  Is  stArtllngly  like  that  of  Yank,  the 
quintessential,  apolitical  proletarian  stoker 
In  one  of  Eugene  O'NelU's  plays.  Determined 
to  make  the  world  of  the  flrst  class  passen- 
gers acknowledge  his  existence,  he  makes  his 
way  to  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  Fifties  and  be- 
gins Jostling  top-hatted  gentlemen  and  In- 
sulting bejeweled.  befurred  ladles,  but  can 
elicit  nothing  but  politeness,  which  is  in 
truth  a  refusal  to  acknowledge  that  he  Is 
what  he  knows  himself  to  be.  He  Is  driven 
mad  by  "I  beg  your  pardon."  turns  finally 
violent,  and  In  the  end  Is  destroyed 

The  time  for  the  confrontation  of  the  real- 
ities of  black  and  white  has  come  In  Ameri- 
ca. It  win  not  be  pretty  More  Is  the  reason 
that  liberals,  rather  than  avoiding  that  reali- 
ty, or  explaining  It  away,  should  be  the  ones 
to  lead  In  the  effort  and  work  hardest  at 
moving  the  nation  In  sane  directions  as  we 
do.  Such  words  come  easy;  the  effort  itself 
will  go  against  most  of  our  tendencies,  but 
we  would  do  well  to  remember  similar  times 
of  crisis  In  the  past  when  our  failure  to  lead 
gave  the  direction  of  events  to  others  whose 
purpose  was  more  to  destroy  than  to  build 

If  the  politics  of  stability  are  to  come  to 
anything,  they  must  be  translated  Into  pro- 
grams 

In  foreign  affairs,  surely,  this  involves  the 
recognition  that  getting  out  of  Viet  Nam  Is  a 
matter  not  Just  of  summoning  the  will,  but 
also  of  finding  a  way.  It  is  time  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  prestige  and  the  credibility  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Is  Involved,  and  Is  entitled 
to  consideration,  much  as  Is  the  self-regard 
of  the  millions  of  American  youths  who  per- 
form honorably  and  well  In  those  Jungles 
because  they  were  asked  or  told  to  do  so  by 
their  government.  The  task  of  liberals  Is  to 
make  It  politically  worthwhile  and  fK)6slbIe 
for  the  administration  to  disengage  Clearly 
this  requires  that  we  continue  to  work  with- 
in the  party  system,  and  to  make  clear  that 
we  do  In  fact  love  peace  more  than  we  love 
the  Viet  Cong.  It  also  requires  us  to  be  un- 
relenting In  our  exposure  of  what  the  war 
really  is  doing  to  the  Viet  Namese  people. 
and  of  the  future  obligations  which  we  Incur 
with  every  day  of  Its  prolongation.  In  this 
respect,  it  seems  to  me  that  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy's  enquiry  Into  civilian  casualties  Is 
a  model  of  Informed  and  effective  liberal 
action 

In  domestic  affairs,  we  have  got  to  become 
a  great  deal  more  rigorous  In  the  assessment 
not  only  of  the  reality  of  problems,  but  the 
nature  of  proposed  solutions.  We  have  to  pay 
attention  to  what  It  Is  we  are  good  at.  and 
to  work  from  strength.  In  particular,  we 
must  attend  to  what  It  Is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  good  at.  On  examination,  this  be- 
comes fairly  clear  The  Federal  government 
Is  good  at  collecting  revenues,  and  rather 
bad  at  disbursing  services.  Therefore,  we  use 
the  Federal  fiscal  system  as  an  instrument 
for  redistributing  Income  as  between  differ- 
ent levels  of  government,  different  regions, 
and  different  classes.  If  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment Is  to  assume  an  effective  role  as  an 
Innovative  and  creative  agent,  It  simply 
must  begin  to  receive  a  share  of  Federal 
revenues  on  a  permanent,  ongoing  basis.  Let 
us  be  frank:  the  original,  determining  op- 
poeltlon  to  this  proposition  has  come  from 
liberals,  not  conservatives  !n  Washington, 
and  we  should  be  ashamed  of  ourselves.  It  Is 
not  just  the  viability  of  municipal  govern- 


ments that  Is  at  stake,  it  Is  also  the  sense  of 
urban  populations  controlling  their  own 
destinies  that  Is  involved.  Fifty  years  of  so- 
cial reform  has  pretty  well  destroyed  the 
bases  of  working  class  politics  In  this  coun- 
try, and  It  Is  not  at  all  funny  to  note  that 
having  broken  the  p>ower  of  the  bosses  and 
destroyed  their  control  over  city  Jobs  and 
cleaned  up  the  police  force  to  boot,  we  find 
the  Federal  government  pouring  millions  In- 
to what  Bayard  Rustln  has  termed  a  "bed- 
lam" of  community  action  programs  to  over- 
come the  sense  of  powerlessness  among  the 
urban  poor,  while  private  donations  are 
sought  to  enable  mayors  to  be  able  to  hire 
proletarians  who  could  never  pass  civil  serv- 
ice examinations,  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment laments  the  fact  that  organized  crime 
rather  than  the  police  seems  to  control  the 
streets.  The  next  Irony  In  the  history  of  the 
Negro  In  America  will  be  that  having  ac- 
quired a  majority  of  the  votea  In  a  number 
of  major  American  cities,  he  will  find  direc- 
tion of  city  affairs  has  been  transferred  to 
Washington.  Unless  we  start  now  to  reverse 
that  trend. 

Finally,  It  Is  also  reasonably  clear  that  we 
must  t>egln  getting  private  business  Involved 
In  domestic  programs  In  a  much  more  sys- 
tematic, purposeful  manner.  Making  money 
Is  one  thing  Americans  are  good  at,  and  the 
corporation  Is  their  favorite  device  for  doing 
so.  What  aero-space  corporations  have  done 
for  getting  us  to  the  moon,  tirban  housing 
corporations  can  do  for  the  slums.  All  that 
is  necessary,  one  fears.  Is  to  enable  enough 
men  to  make  enough  money  out  of  doing  so. 
It  Is  encouraging  to  note  how  much  ferment 
there  seems  to  be  In  this  direction  at  this 
time,  and  hopefully  possible  to  expect  that 
the  liberal  community  will  support  the  effort 
rather  than  to  oppose  It. 

It  would  be  normal,  perhaps.  In  conclud- 
ing, to  suggest  at  some  length  what  are  the 
dire  alternatives.  No  one  here  needs  be  told. 
That  Is  why  we  are  here.  The  politics  of  sta- 
bility are  not  at  first  exciting.  It  Is  only 
when  we  come  to  see  how  very  probably  our 
national  life  Is  at  stake  that  the  game  ac- 
quires a  sudden  Interest. 


WYATT  NEWSLETTER  SHOWS  DAN- 
GER TO  BOTTOM  FISH 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyatt] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  policy  for  some  months  now  to  send 
a  newsletter  to  residents  in  Oregon's 
First  Congressional  District  This 
month's  letter  is  not  only  of  interest  to 
the  First  District,  however,  but  concerns 
matters  which  affect  many  people  from 
many  congressional  districts  throughout 
the  Nation. 

The  dangers  to  our  bottom  fish  indus- 
tr>'  cannot  be  underestimated.  I  would 
like  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  fullest 
attention  of  the  Congress  by  presenting 
my  September  newsletter  herewith: 
Text  or   Wtatt   Newsletter 

OREGON    BOTTOM    FISH    INDUSTRY    IN    DANGER    OF 
EXTINCTION 

Bottom  fishing  Is  an  Industry  of  great  Im- 
portance to  the  State  of  Oregon.  Since  1951 
this  Industry  has  been  subjected  to  terrific 
Increasing  and  unrelenting  pressures  from 
foreign  bottom  fish  Imports. 


In  Astoria,  alone,  for  example,  there  were 
23  boats  engaged  In  the  bottom  fish  trade 
last  year.  This  year  the  number  has  been  cut 
to  just  13  boats.  At  this  rate,  Astoria's  bot- 
tom fish  fleet  will  be  completely  gone  within 
two  years  or  less.  The  story  throughout  the 
nation  Is  the  same 

Low  or  non-existent  tariffs  have  turned 
80 '~c  of  the  domestic  bottom  fish  market 
over  to  America's  foreign  competitors.  In 
fifteen  years  consumption  of  bottom  fish  In 
this  nation  has  doubled,  yet  the  amount  pro- 
vided by  American  fishermen  has  been  cut 
In  half. 

WYATT  BILL  TO  SAVE  BOTTOM  FISHERT  StJPPORTED 
BT   OTHERS 

I  have  just  Introduced  a  bill  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  would  establish  a 
quota  on  the  amount  of  bottom  fish  that 
would  be  allowed  In  this  country  In  any  one 
year.  Though  foreign  fishers  would  still  con- 
trol the  market.  It  would  allow  the  U.S. 
fishermen  to  produce  almost  twice  as  much 
of  the  trade  as  they  now  have.  This  would 
allow  our  bottom  fish  Industry  a  breathing 
spell  for  revltallzatlon. 

The  need  for  this  remedial  legislation  Is 
urgent.  I  have  been  Joined  In  this  bi-parti- 
san action  by  Oregon's  Second  District  Con- 
gressman Al  Ullman  and  Massachusetts  Rep- 
resenutlve  Hastings  Keith.  Several  other 
Congressmen  have  followed  by  Introducing 
similar  bills,  and  even  more  may  do  so. 

This  bill  has  also  been  introduced  In  the 
Senate  by  both  Senators  Hatfield  and  Morse. 
With  the  growing  support  for  the  measure, 
there  Is  a  good  chance  It  may  receive  favor- 
able action  In  Congress,  and  thereby  save  an 
Important  Oregon  industry  I  will  keep  you 
Informed  of  progress  on  this  bill. 

WTATT  CONTINUES  DES\LINATION  RESEARCH   AND 
INVESTIGATION 

During  the  Labor  Day  recess,  and  prior  to 
that  time,  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  do- 
ing some  in  depth  research  on  the  possibili- 
ties of  desalination  as  a  means  of  Inexpen- 
sive water  production.  There  Is  a  growing 
feeling  that  unless  an  alternative  can  be 
found,  diversion  of  the  Columbia  River  to 
the  arid  Southwest  will  be  an  inescapable 
eventuality. 

So  far  desalting  of  the  sea  and  brackish 
water  appears  the  most  acceptable  alter- 
native to  this  diversion.  I  have  read  scores  of 
books  on  this  matter,  and  hope  to  be  fully 
Informed  on  progress  in  the  field. 

Many  foreign  nations  are  now  using  de- 
salting plants  for  production  of  water  for 
Industry  and  consumption. 

A     CRIME     WAVE     IN     AMERICA YES    OR     NO? 

Almost  everyone  agrees  that  crime  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  fac- 
ing this  nation  today.  Both  organized  crime 
and  what  are  termed  crimes  of  violence  have 
taken  a  tremendous  upswing  In  the  last  few 
years.  This  summer  rioting  In  the  streets 
was  just  one  more  manifestation  of  this 
growing  trend  toward  lawlessness  and  dis- 
order. 

Almost  everyone  realizes  there  Is  this  prob- 
lem .  .  .  that  Is  almost  everyone  except  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General,  who  recently  stated, 
"There  Is  no  crime  wave  In  this  country." 
This  same  Attorney  General,  who  Is  respon- 
sible to  the  people  as  their  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  In  the  nation,  has  also  stated 
"organized  crime  Is  just  a  tiny  part  of  the 
entire  crime  picture."  Apparently  his  per- 
spective is  somewhat  limited. 

GOVERNMENT    EMPLOYEE    "FREEZE"    LOOKS   UKX 
EARLY    THAW 

In  December  1965  the  Administration 
promised  a  cutback  In  the  number  of  civilian 
employees  on  the  government  payroll.  At 
that  time  a  reduction  of  25,000  and  a  com- 
mensurate savings  of  well  over  $100,000,000 
was  announced. 

Between  that  December  and  July  of  1966 
the  actual  count  shows   190,000  Individuals 
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were  added  to  the  government  payrolls.  Then 
last  September,  once  again,  the  Administra- 
tion announced  It  was  placing  a  "freeze"  on 
the  hiring  of  new  employees. 

And.  once  again.  In  the  year  that  has 
followed  that  statement  the  Federal  payroll 
has  been  Increased  by  108,910  employees. 
This  is  a  total  of  334.711  new  civilian  Federal 
emplovees  added  since  the  original  cutback 
was  announced.  It  Is  no  wonder  the  term 
"credibility  gap"  Is  In  common  use. 

QUESTIONNAIRE  TABULATION  COMPLETE,  HESI7LTS 
HIGHEST    EVER 

The  long  and  tedious  task  of  compiling 
and  tabulating  the  results  of  my  annual 
questionnaire  Is  now  finished.  The  final 
statistics  are  revealing  and  of  great  use  to 

me. 

I  received  a  total  of  20,378  returns,  as  of 
August  31.  Since  then  a  few  more  have 
trickled  Into  the  office.  This  Is  far  and  away 
the  largest  return  I  have  ever  had  on  my 
questionnaire.  Since  there  were  spacer  on 
this  year's  poll  for  both  man  and  wife  to  enter 
their  views,  there  were  actually  over  35,000 
sets  of  answers  to  total  up.  This  means  nearly 
one  out  of  every  10  people  In  the  First  DU- 
trict  replied. 

The  results  give  me  a  good  cross  section  of 
views  of  the  people  of  Oregon's  First  Con- 
gressional District.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  all  those  of  you  who 
took  part  In  the  survey. 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  have 
been  sent  to  most  families  In  the  First  Dis- 
trict. However.  If  you  did  not  receive  a  copy 
of  the  results  and  are  Interested  In  receiving 
one.  I  would  be  happy  to  forward  a  tabula- 
tion to  you  If  you  would  write  and  request 
one. 

YOUTH  MONTH 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ScHADEBERGl  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  in  Racine.  Wis.,  the  William 
P.  Ehrlich  Post  1391,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States,  hosted 
a  "Youth  Night"  which  was  a  part  of  a 
kickoff  for  the  national  celebration  of 
"Youth  Month." 

Youth  Chairman  John  Batikis  should 
be  commended  for  his  diligence  in  put- 
ting the  program  together  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  veterans  organizations 
in  the  Racine  area.  Those  other  adults 
who  worked  hard  to  make  the  evening  a 
success  are  also  entitled  to  praise.  How- 
ever, the  young  people  themselves  are 
the  ones  who  are  most  worthy  of  the 
praise  and  tribute.  They  have  earned  it. 
They  are  eager  to  assume  the  leader.ship 
of  this  Nation  in  the  fields  of  education, 
business,  finance,  and  government,  and 
how  they  can  smile  and  move  forward  to 
meet  the  challenge  is  a  marvelous  thing. 

We  all  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these 
United  Stat-es  which  we  offer  to  the  up- 
coming generation  are  in  a  sad  di- 
sheveled condition.  We  are  in  debt  up 
to  our  ears:  our  finances  are  a  mess:  we 
are  in  another  war  which  is  costing 
American  lives  daily:  and  our  cities  are 
awash  with  rioters,  looters,  plunderers, 
and  in  many  cases  scoundrels.  It  is  very 
apparent  that  the  dreams  we  had  as 
young  men  and  women  have  not  come 


true.  Yet  our  young  people  are  eager  to 
assume  the  roles  of  leadership  and  to  see 
if  they  can  succeed  where  we  have  failed. 
It  "is  a  privilege  to  salute  "Youth 
Night"  in  Racine,  and  to  wish  the  young 
people  of  the  United  States  "Godspeed" 
in  their  attempt  to  solve  the  problems 
of  these  tr>'ing  times. 


GO\^RNOR  ROCKEFELLER  AND 
THE   POVERTY   PROGRAM 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  But- 
ton] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
months  I  have  frequently  emphasized  to 
my  colleagues  how  crucial  to  the  present 
and  to  the  future  of  America  I  believe 
the  national  war  on  poverty  to  be.  I  have 
said  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has.  inevitably  with  such  a  new 
and  bold  program,  made  its  mistakes  and 
had  its  problems.  But  I  have  stressed 
that  the  concepts  of  self-help,  local  ini- 
tiative, and  total  community  involve- 
ment are  not  only  well-founded  but  vital. 
We  may  be  sometimes  disappointed  in 
the  mileage  we  have  clocked,  but  we  are 
going  in  the  right  direction. 

I  have  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  urged  upon 
my  colleagues  that  in  this  crucial  na- 
tional task  we  simply  cannot  let  our 
sights  be  diverted  by  partisanship.  The 
national  need  is  too  great  and  the  na- 
tional crisis  too  real  to  make  our  attack 
on  America's  most  crippling  affliction  a 
matter  of  Republican  versus  Democrat. 
It  will  be  tragic.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  parti- 
sanship should  become  the  overriding 
concern  and,  as  a  result  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, or  for  tnat  matter  other  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  crisis  of  our  urban 
areas,  should  be  broken  asunder  and 
scattered  to  the  bureaucratic  winds,  how- 
ever piously  the  obsequies  are  phrased. 
We  have  the  tools;  together  we  must  get 
on  with  the  job. 

Last  Sunday,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bril- 
liant Governor  of  my  State,  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  appeared  along  with  Whit- 
ney Young,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  on  ABC's  "Issues 
and  Answers."  Because  the  issues  dis- 
cussed with  such  insight  by  both  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Young  are  so 
paramount  in  our  current  deliberations, 
I  should  like  to  insert  them  in  the  Rec- 
ord so  that  mv  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  have  the  chance  to  give 
them  careful  study. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller,  who  in  my  opinion  has 
done  a  tremendous  job  in  New  York  in 
understanding  and  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  our  people,  feels  that  none  of  us 
is  doing  enough.  I  think  he  eloquently 
stressed  that  all  our  resources,  private 
enterprise.  State  and  local  government, 
as  well  as  our  Federal  system,  have  a  fis- 
cal commitment  to  play  a  larger  role  in 
improving  conditions  in  the  city,  that 
the  idea  of  local  self-help  and  initiative 
is  truly  necessary  if  we  are  to  get  to  the 


root  causes  of  strife  and  despair  that  sap 
our  potential. 

I  would  also  like  to  lay  particular  em- 
phasis on  Governor  Rockefeller's  com- 
ment that  OEO's  antipoverty  program 
"will  go  down  in  history  as  having  been 
one  of  the  real  significant'  steps  in  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  urban  racial  strife. 
This  is  a  bipartisan  answer.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  an  answer  from  a  man  who 
knows  extensively  and  intensively  how 
massive  the  problems  of  poverty  are.  In 
matters  this  grave,  Governor  Rockefeller 
will  not  let  himself  be  swayed  by  parti- 
san expediency.  I  am  proud  to  stand 
alongside  him. 

The  transcript  follows: 

Issues   and   Answers 

(Sunday,  September  24,  1967) 

Guests-    Nelson    A.    Rockefeller.    (R.    NT) 

Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York:  Whitney 

Young,   executive   director.   National   Urban 

League. 

Interrogated  by :  Jim  Burns  and  Layhmond 
Robinson.  ABC  New  York  correspondents. 

Mr  Burns.  Gentlemen,  on  September  12th 
Mayor  Henry  Meier  of  Milwaukee  described 
his  city  as  "being  on  the  verge  of  a  clvU 
war." 

I  Just  left  Milwaukee  yesterday  and  was 
told  bv  the  only  Negro  councUwoman  there, 
Val  Phillips  that  she  thought  Milwaukee 
might  some  day  become  what  she  called  the 
"cradle  of  the  real  American  revolution  in 
the  tJnlted  States."  meaning  by  that  an 
armed  revolt  against  the  white  people  of 
that  city. 

Now.  have  we  reached  the  point  In  your 
view  where  the  black  minority  or  a  consider- 
able portion  of  It  iB  at  the  stage  where  they 
might  begin  guerrilla  warfare  against  the 
whites.  Mr.  Young? 

Mr.  Young.  No.  and  I  think  Milwaukee  is  a 
good  example  of  where  not  black  versus 
white,  but  decent  people  against  those  who 
are  still  living  In  the  dark  ages.  Father 
Groppl  who  Is  a  symbol  of  that  struggle  in 
Milwaukee,  has  Indicated  that  the  real  iB- 
s^ie — and  I  agree  with  him — Is  open  occu- 
pancy. It  is  freedom  of  choice  for  the  Negro 
citizen. 

I  don't  believe  that  we  are  struggling  now 
with  a  race  Issue  as  much  as  we  are  the 
issue  of  whether  Americans,  particularly  Ne- 
groes, who  have  for  350  years  given  their 
blood,  sweat  and  tears  to  this  country, 
whether  thev  now  are  going  to  enjoy  Its  hpne- 
fits  as  well  as  Its  sacrifices  as  they  are  doing 
now  in  Vietnam. 

Mr  Burns.  But  Mrs.  Phillips'  contention, 
and  Father  Groppl's  has  been  If  this  open 
housing  ordinance  Isn't  passed,  the  stsee  is 
then  set  in  Milwaukee  for  the  kind  of  armed 
clash  which  could  start  to  tear  this  country 
apart. 

Mr  Young.  Well.  I  do  believe  that  there 
continues  to  be  a  resistance  to  the  Justfica- 
tion  complaints  that  Negro  citizens  have 
about  their  exclusion  from  housing  and  from 
Jobs.  Enough  of  them  are  now  reading  Patrick 
Henry  and  the  whole  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  that  they  are  approaching 
the  point  that  it  is  either  "Liberate  me  or 
exterminate  me  "  but  I  don't  think  It  is  going 
to  be  black  versus  white  I  think  there  are 
enough  white  people  in  this  country  who 
also  believe  that  the  Negro  cause  Is  right,  so 
again  I  think  It  Is  going  to  be  the  Birch  or 
Klan  menUllty  of  white  person  against  the 
Rockefeller  type  of  thinking  of  white  person, 
and  the  decent  people  in  this  country  who 
are  going  to  say  the  Neg-o  Is  right  and  he 
desen-es  to  have  the  game  freedom  as  all 
other  Americans. 

Mr.  BcTiNS.  Governor,  would  you  care  to 
comment? 

Governor  Rockifelleb.  Yes.  I  follow  very 
clearly  what  Whitney  has  jtist  said  I  think 
that  one  has  to  go  back  to  some  of  the  basic 
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facts  tbat  exist  In  order  to  understand  ttie 
problem.  I  don't  think  we  can  take  Just  the 
8ur(ac«  evidences,  tragic  as  they  are,  and 
disturbing  as  they  are.  and  facts  which  one 
could  make  a  thesis  on.  that  If  these  basic 
problems  are  not  settled  that  It  could  lead 
to  a  cH-ll  war  In  this  country  which,  of 
course,  could  be  a  great  tragedy,  but  to  my 
way  of  thinking  It  Is  completely  unnecessary 
and  that  we  can  deal  with  this  effectively 

Now.  If  you  take,  for  Instance,  the  fact  that 
42  per  cent  of  the  Negro  population  in  this 
country  live  at  an  Income  level  which  quail- 
flea  as  "poor"  and  12  per  cent  of  the  white 
population  as  poor,  then  If  you  take  the  fact 
that  In  the  northern  cities,  where  most  of 
tlUa  trouble  has  come,  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
Negroes  living  there  were  bom  In  the  south 
and  have  come  up  to  the  north,  so  that  you 
have  got  a  displaced  person  problem  In  ;i 
sense.  You  have  people  coming  from  rural 
areas  where  the  culture  and  the  training  and 
the  education  is  at  a  much  lower  level  of 
opportunity  and  they  come  and  they  are 
thrown  Into  these  huge  cities,  which  Is  a 
very  difficult  problem.  There  are  a  whole  se- 
ries of  factors.  Unemployment,  for  Instance. 
The  unemplojrment  average  today  for  the 
white  person  Is  around  four  per  cent  and 
imemployment  among  Negroes  about  eight 
per  cent  Or  you  take  the  income  level.  If  you 
want  to  put  It  that  way.  for  the  whole  group; 
it  averages  about  56  per  cent  of  the  white 
average. 

Now,  there  are  good  factors  In  this  though. 
very  Important  factors.  Unemployment  for 
both  wliltes  and  Negroes  Is  way  down  In  the 
last  ten  years,  so  that  the  situation  for  both 
is  better.  Incomes  are  up.  The  incomes  of  both 
in  the  past  ten  years  are  almost  up  a  hundred 
I>er  cent.  So  there  are  good  factors,  but  I 
think  they  are  understandable. 

Now,  If  you  take  the  42  per  cent  who  are  In 
trouble  economically,  some  of  these  people 
live  In  conditions  of  degradation  which  are 
unbelievable.  The  extraordinary  thing  to  me 
is  that  there  has  been  as  much  patience  with 
people  living  under  these  conditions  as  there 
has  been. 

Then  you  have  a  very  small  minority  of 
people  who  are  firebrands  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it.  They  would  normally  be  hav- 
ing a  street  corner  rally  of  maybe  one  hun- 
dred people,  but  the  mass  media  picked  them 
up.  put  them  on  national  television  or  In  the 
press,  and  they  have  got  an  audience  of  fifty 
million  people. 

Mr.  Burns  Governor,  did  we  understand 
you  to  say  In  the  beginning  that  If  these 
problems  of  housing  and  unemployment  are 
not  solved  we  could  well  have  a  racial  civil 
war? 

Governor  RocKErtLLER.  I  maintain  that  If 
we  do  not  deal  effectively — which  we  can  In 
my  opinion,  and  I  think  the  first  way  to  deal 
with  the  problem  Is  to  understand  It  and 
then  see  how  you  can  deal  with  It — In  my 
opinion  we  can  deal  with  It:  we  must  deal 
with  these  problems.  We  will  come  to  the 
question.  I  am  sure.  In  this  discussion  of  how 
But  If  we  don't,  then  I  think  there  Is  the 
danger  that  this  could  break  out  In  areas  next 
year,  the  year  after,  on  the  basis  of  actual 
struggle  between  Negroes  and  whites.  This 
is  a  very  disturbing,  dangerous  situation 
about  which  we  must  be  realistic. 

Now.  effective  police  action  Is  essential  to 
preserve  order  under  law.  but  that  is  only 
the  surface  of  It.  The  root  cause  Is  what  we 
must  strike  at. 

Mr.  RoBivsoN.  Do  you  think  the  Pfderal 
Government  Is  doing  enough  to  cure  these 
conditions,  to  correct  these  conditions? 

Governor  RocKErEtLEH.  Well,  I  don't  think 
any  of  us  are  doing  enough.  Whether  it  is 
Stat*  government,  federal  government  or  local 
government.  That  Is  obvious  because  the  con- 
ditions still  exist. 

Now,  If  the  relative  capacity  of  various 
levels  of  government — the  federal  government 
has  some  fiscal  commitments  today  that  are 
tremendous.  Therefore.  I  would  assume  real- 


istically that  they  wUl  not  be  able  to  move 

at  a  level  of  financial  support  which  Is  going 
to  do  this  Job  to  help  the  local  communities. 
The  local  communities  don't  have  the  money. 
My  personal  feeling  Is  that  the  states  have 
got  to  play,  as  we  are  trying  here  in  New 
York,  a  very  much  larger  role. 

Mr.  Burns.  Your  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee  said  back  In  July  that  the  nation 
Is  rapidly  approaching  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
the  President  has  totally  failed  to  recognize 
the  problem. 

Now,  do  you,  Governor,  and  do  you,  Mr 
Young,  believe  that  President  Johnson 
doesn't  really  recognize  what  is  going  on  in 
his  own  country  and  Ls  not — 

Governor  Rockcteller.  Excuse  me.  That 
was  not  the  Governor's  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BtjRNS.  I  said  a  Republican  Coordinat- 
ing Committee. 

Governor  Rockefeller.  The  Governors  met 
and  took  a  really  different — excuse  me.  I 
thought  you  said — 

Mr.  BuxNS.  No. 

Mr.  YouNC.  Well,  the  thing  that  really  an- 
noyed me  about  that  statement  was  some  of 
the  same  men  who  were  making  that  state- 
ment were  the  ones  who  had  killed  the  Rent 
Supplement  bill,  who  had  voted  to  cut  down 
the  Model  Cities  appropriation,  who  had  op- 
posed all  of  the  measures  to  Increase  the 
Poverty  Program,  who  had  rather,  with  what 
I  would  call  a  distasteful  humor,  defeated  the 
Rat  Control  Program,  and  to  me  it  was  so 
obviously  political  that  these  men  who  had 
really  worked  against  what  I  would  call  a  very 
minimum  program  that  the  President  had 
proposed  would  be  the  ones  to  then  point  out 
that  he  would  be  resp>onslble  for  chaotic 
conditions. 

Governor  RocKErELLER.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  Whitney,  if  you  will  let  me  Interrupt,  that 
the  entire  Republican  leadership  of  the  Stat* 
of  New  York  sent  wires  to  each  one  of  our 
congressional  delegation  urging  them  to  sup- 
port this  program;  right  across  the  board. 

I  agree  there  are  many  who  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  federal  government — and 
that  program  is  about  6.7  billion — that  the 
federal  government  must  do  everything  It 
can.  My  only  position  is,  even  if  It  does  that. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  enough  and  that  the 
states  have  got  to  play  a  much  more  aggres- 
sive, active  role. 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  It  Is  clear  in  my  own 
mind  that  this  is  not  a  Republican-Dem- 
ocrat— neither  of  these  parties  have  a 
monopoly  on  vice  or  virtue.  I  think  the  best 
test  of  this  was  not  only  Senator  Morton's 
attack  on  the  Republican  Coordinating  Com- 
mittees' statement,  but  the  conference  which 
you  yourself  hosted  here  of  Republican  Gov- 
ernors who.  I  thought,  took  a  positive  posi- 
tion and  Indicated  a  responsible  response  to 
the  riots  this  summer,  by  proposing  we  have 
got  to  get  at  the  root  causes. 

Governor  Rockefeller.  The  sixty  specific 
actions  and  the  Governors'  Conference  as  a 
whole  has  this  on  the  agenda  now  for  the 
October  meeting. 

Mr  Burns.  Well,  you  still  didn't  answer 
my  question  In  your  view  has  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  words  of  the 
Republican  Coordinating  Committee,  totally 
failed  to  recognize  the  racial  problem  in  our 
cities  today,  and  Is  he  not  effectively  dealing 
with  them? 

Governor  Rockefeller.  Well,  I  wish  you'd 
phrase  the  question  without  the  quote,  but 
never  mind.  I  personally  think  he  as  much 
as  anyone  anticipated  this  situation  and 
that  his  poverty  program  will  go  down  In 
history  as  having  been  one  of  the  really 
significant  programs,  and  that  he  has  come 
up  ahead  of  the  group  as  a  whole  in  an- 
ticipating It. 

Now.  sure  he  has  got  problems,  as  Whitney 
says.  In  getting  the  money.  Part  of  those 
are  problems  growing  out  of  events,  part  of 
them  are  political  and  other  reasons.  I  think 


there  are  additional  things  that  need  to  be 
done,  and  I  think  that  one  might  say  that 
the  President  should  have  done  more  in  the 
way  of  creating  a  national  awareness  of  this, 
giving  the  leadership  to  develop  a  national 
consensus  of  thought  that  we  must  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  on  whatever 
scale  Is  necessary,  and  that  faillnz  that,  he 
hasn't  got  the  support  at  the  grass  roots  to 
get  the  votes  In  Congress  for  the  things  that 
are  needed.  That  would  be  my  summary. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  think  the  United 
States  government  is  overcommltted  on  Viet- 
nam, for  example,  financially,  and  under- 
committed  on  its  attack  In  the  cities? 

Governor  Rockefeller.  I  wouldn't  put  It 
tht  way  you  put  it.  I  am  not  the  one  to 
Judge  what  Is  essential  in  Vietnam  from  a 
military  fjoint  of  view.  I  do  know  a  gcnxi  bit 
about  what  is  needed  on  the  domestic  front. 
There  Is  no  question  the  need  on  the  domes- 
tic front  Is  tremendous  and  far  greater  than 
what  is  being  done.  Take  housing.  Substand- 
ard housing  in  Manhattan  alone,  to  rebuild 
what  is  needed,  about  1.58.000  units;  a  billion 
dollars  in  this  city,  just  In  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan.  P.ve  or  six  billion  dollars  for  the 
state  In  substandard  housing.  $56  billion  for 
the  nation;  one  area:  Just  substandard  hous- 
ing. 

Now.  this  doesn't  cover  the  new  housing 
needed  for  the  growing  population. 

We  are  talking  about  figures  here  of  a 
dimension  which  even  the  federal  govern- 
ment can't  meet  alone.  Therefore,  one  of 
the  big  questions  is,  how  do  we  attract  pri- 
vate capital?  What  kind  of  a  framework  of 
laws,  what  kind  of  Incentives,  back  into  this 
field. 

The  houses  we  are  talking  about  were, 
most  of  them,  built  by  private  capital.  They 
weren't  build  by  government.  Now.  we  have 
gotten  around  to  thinking  everything  has 
got  to  be  done  by  government. 

I  think  we  have  got  to  channel,  like  an 
irrigation  system,  private  capital  In  tremen- 
dous volume  back  Into  these  areas  and  this 
we  are  working  on  in  New  York  state. 

Mr.  Burns.  Doesn't  it  disturb  a  great  many 
Negroes,  however.  Mr.  Young,  to  know  that 
we  are  spending  $17  million  a  day  in  Vietnam 
and  we  cant,  for  example,  afford  $15  mil- 
lion for  the  Youth  In  Action  Program  out  in 
Bedford  Stuyvesanf  They  told  George  Rom- 
ney  when  he  was  here.  "We  asked  for  $15 
million.  Give  us  $15  million  and  we  can  do 
a  Job  in  this  ghetto" 

Tliey  got  $6  million  and  yet  this  is  for  a 
year's  program  in  one  of  the  worst  ghettoe.s 
In  this  country.  And  yet  we  can  afford  $17 
million  a  day  in  Vietnam.  Now.  I  would 
think  this  would  greatly  disturb  the  people 
In  the  ghettoes.  Does  it? 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  say  that  we  are  prob- 
ably more  disturbed  about  some  of  the  other 
expenditures  like  the  amount  of  money  we 
spend  for  supersonic  planes  or  for  the  space 
program,  putting  a  man  on  the  moon,  or 
for  even  the  recently  announced  missile  de- 
fense program. 

There  are  many  places  that  we  are  spend- 
ing money  In  this  country  that  we  feel  have 
a  lower  priority  than  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty in  the  cities. 

I  think  there  has  been  an  awful  lot  of  naive 
rhetoric  about  if  we  stop  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam tomorrow,  then  we  would  have  that  $30 
billion  a  year  to  spend  for  poverty  In  the 
cities. 

The  truth  of  the  thing  Is  that  unless  there 
Is  a  national  commitment  to  attack  the  War 
on  Poverty  in  this  country,  as  there  Is  to 
permit  ourselves  to  be  taxed  for  a  war  in 
Vietnam,  then  the  $30  billion  Is  not  there. 
Unless  we  are  willing  to  spend  the  money 
for  tractors  Instead  of  tanks,  the  money 
won't  be  there,  the  $30  billion.  So  we  have 
got  to  work  at  this  moment  in  time  to  let 
Americans  know  that  they  have  got  a  very 
serious  self-interest  In  the  preservation  of 
the  cities.  In  the  elimination  of  strife  and 
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of  tension  between  the  races,  and  of  helping 
to  lift  Americans  up. 

I  have  taken  generally  the  position  thai 
we  did  not  have  to  make  a  choice  between 
our  international  commitments  and  domes- 
tic chaos.  I  personally  feel  we  should  be 
spending — if  we  weren't  spending  in  Viet- 
nam— we  ought  to  be  spending  money  for 
social  and  economic  programs  in  South 
America.  In  Africa  and  in  some  of  the  other 
places.  So  I  don't  want  to  put  the  War  on 
Poverty  and  the  programs  that  are  needed 
in  our  cities  today  solely  on  the  basis  that 
we  either  have  to  do  domestic  or  Interna- 
tional. There  is  enough  money  available  to 
do  this  Job. 

Governor  Rockefeller.  I  want  to  second 
that  statement.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Young  very 
strongly  on  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  gentlemen  agree  U 
we  don't  solve  the  problems  of  the  cities,  we 
may  not  have  a  country  left? 

Mr.  Young.  If  I  were  pushed  into  the  cor- 
ner and  had  to  make  a  choice  between  domes- 
tic and  international.  I  would  have  to  say 
Domestic.  I  don't  think  we  have  to  make  It. 

Governor  Rockefeller.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Young.  The  reason  I  say  this  is  that  I 
don't  think  we  will  ever  have  credibility  as 
a  freedom-loving,  democratic  leader  around 
the  world  until  we  resolve  this  worldwide 
publicized  problem  here  at  home,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  thing  that  distresses  me  so  very 
much  when  I  hear  people  say  we  aren't  going 
to  rebuild  Detroit — those  little  areas  that 
were  burned  out— is  that  I  know  this  country 
about  rebuilding  West  Germany.  Now  Ger- 
many didn't  set  out  to  Just  destroy  a  few 
city  blocks  in  our  country.  They  set  out  to 
destroy  all  of  America  and  they  ended  up 
by  not  doing  that  but  by  killing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  boys.  Yet  Amer- 
icans didn't  raise  a  whimper  about  proceed- 
ing to  rebuild  West  Germany  so  that  today 
West  Germany  looks  a  whole  lot  better  than 
most  o:  American  cities,  and  nobody  is 
unemployed. 

Governor  Rockefeller.  Very  well  said. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  priority  would  you 
give  to  our  reconstruction  of  cities,  one,  two 
or  what? 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  obviously  I  would  say  the 
first  thing  Is  Jobs.  I  don't  think  we  ought  to 
quibble  about  skills.  I  think  we  ought  to  re- 
spond today  like  we  did  in  1932  when  white 
people  were  all  out  of  work  and  then  we  had 
overnight  WPA.  CCC.  NYA,  and  nobody  asked 
them  whether  they  were  computer  operators 
or  whether  they  had  In  fact  certain  skills. 
They  put  them  to  work.  I  think  we  need  to 
put  people  to  work.  Meanwhile  we  need  sub- 
sequent programs  of  retraining  and  on-the- 
job  training.  We  need  to  disperse  housing  and 
get  the  government  to  stop  making  segrega- 
tion worse  by  building  all  the  public  housing 
in  the  Negro  section.  We  need  to  disperse  the 
population  so  that  we  can  somehow  get  these 
white,  bland,  antiseptic  suburban  communi- 
ties— we  can  somehcw  help  them  to  enrichen 
their  lives  by  having  some  difference  in  there. 
I  shudder  for  the  colorful  deprivation  of  these 
white  kids  growing  up  in  these  kinds  of  sub- 
urbs. 

Governor  Rockefeller.  I  would  like  to  go 
back  to  what  was  said  about  this  business  of 
priorities.  I  agree  with  you.  I  don't  see  why 
you  have  to  set — you  are  trying  to  over- 
simplify the  world  The  world  isn't  this  way. 
You  can't  set  priorities.  You  have  got  to 
have  them  In  one  way.  But  we  are  talking 
about  things  that  must  be  done,  and  It  isn't 
just  one.  two  or  three.  I  would  go  with  Whit- 
ney and  broaden  that  by  saying  civil  rights 
legislation  obviously  is  essential.  The  frame- 
work of  law.  We  have  got  to  rebuild  these 
areas.  They  were  built  once.  They  could  be 
rebuilt. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  tell  me  this,  though, 
sir,  we  didn't  have  the  money.  Where  are  you 
going  to  get  the  money? 

Governor    Rockefeller.    I    didn't    say    we 


didn't  have  the  money.  Excuse  me.  I  Siiid  the 
federal  government  didn't  have  the  money  to 
do  the  whole  Job. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  who  does  have  it? 

Governor  Rockefeller.  The  states  and 
private  enterprise  and  local  communities. 

Mr.  Burns.  The  states  are  always  running 
to  the  federal  government  for  more  money. 

Mr.  Robinson.  So  are  the  cities 

Governor  Rockefeller.  May  I  give  you  an 
illustration.  We  had  a  meeting,  a  federal 
hearing,  right  here  in  New  York  two  days 
ago.  on  water  pollution  of  the  Hudson  River. 
They  had  had  one  two  years  before.  They 
came  up  to  see  where  things  were.  Every 
pollutant  in  the  Hudson  River  all  the  way  to 
Albany,  which  is  the  main  part  of  the  river, 
has  already  been  brought  before  a  state 
board.  All  of  the  orders  are  issued.  The  time 
schedule  Is  set.  By  1972,  the  entire  river  will 
be  cleaned  up  at  a  cost  of  $1  billion,  of  which 
the  federal  government  will  put  up  $17  mil- 
lion in  cash,  the  state  $600  million,  local 
government  $400  million.  Now  there  is  a 
perfect  case  where  the  state  is  not  running 
to  the  federal  government,  we  are  doing  it 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes.  but  now  Whitney  talked 
a  moment  ago  about 

Governor  Rockefeller.  We  can  do  the 
same  thing 

Mr.  Burns  (continuing).  In  a  sense.  WPA 
and  the  great,  massive  work  movements  and 
so  on.  You  are  not  going  to  tell  me  that  the 
states  are  going  to  Inaugurate  this  kind  of 
program,  are  you? 

Governor  Rockefeller.  Do  you  want  to 
know  how  much  the  State  of  New  York  is 
spending  in  urban  areas?  80  percent  of  our 
budget.  $3,300,000,000  for  education,  for  wel- 
fare, for  all  of  the  programs,  for  kinder- 
garten—prekindergarten  day  care  centers, 
employment  training  programs. 

What  I  am  saying  is.  we  don't  have  to  look 
Just   to  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Young.  The  Governor  Is  talking  about 
a  proper  and  appropriate  mix. 

Governor  Rockefeller.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Young.  It  is  not  a  case  of  either  or. 
And  I  had  great  encouragement  not  so  long 
ago  at  the  Urban  Coalition.  You  really 
brought  together  there  city  officials,  the 
business  community,  300  of  the  top  corpora- 
tions were  represented  by  their  executives. 
You  had  labor,  you  had  religious  leadership 
and  civil  rights  groups.  I  am  convinced  that 
American  business  has  the  creativity  and 
imagination  to  do  training  and  to  build 
houses  and  everything  else. 

M-.  Burns,  Does  it  have  the  will  and  the 
desire? 

Governor  Rockefeller.  Let  me  answer 
thai. 

Mr.  Young.  It  needs  the  Incentives. 

Governor  Rockefeller.  Rochester,  where 
we  had  our  first  riot.  A  model  city  In  this 
state.  Nobody  can  understand  how  three 
years  ago  we  had  a  riot  in  Rochester.  The 
reason  was  because  the  population  of  the 
Negro  community  had  gone  from  3500  and 
all  of  a  sudden  it  was  40.000.  This  year  the 
business  community  two  weeks  ago  an- 
nounced that  they  would  employ  all  unem- 
ployables.  which  are  estimated  to  be  2,000.  in 
the  Negro  community.  They  would  employ 
them  and  train  them. 

Mr.  Burns.  Waj  that  the  place  where  the 
Kodak  people  had 

Governor  Rockefeller.  That  Is  correct. 
That  is  an  example  of  the  business  com- 
munity assuming  the  entire  responsibility 
for  training  and  employment. 

Mr.  YotwG.  I  think  something  dramatic 
has  really  happened  this  summer  in  the 
business  community. 

Governor  Rockefeller   So  do  I. 

Mr.  Young.  Of  all  of  the  groups  In  Amer- 
ica who  had  to  respond  to  the  riots,  this  was 
one  of  the  few  groups  that  didn't  respond 
punltively. 

Governor  Rockhxeller,  Exactly. 


Mr.  Young.  And  wtUl  Wteliatlon,  but  who 
I  think  responded  positively  and  I  think 
these  men  are  sincere.  Now,  they  do  need  the 
Incentives.  They  do  need  the  assurances 
against  certain  nsks. 

Governor  Rockefeller.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Young  And  I  think  this  Is  In  the  offing, 
but  the  business  community,  more  than  any 
other  community,  has  said,  "Look,  we've  got 
to  get  busy  and  do  something."  You  have  a 
more  enlightened  business  leadership  today; 
it  is  a  more  intelligent  business  leadership 
and  I  am  confident  that,  given  the  proper 
assurances  and  tax  credits  and  incentives 
like  other  countries  give  to  business,  that 
they  can  really  move  on  this  problem. 
Governor  Rockefeller.  You  are  right. 

Mr.  Burns.  I  would  like  to  switch  fields 
here  for  a  minute.  We  have  a  quote  from 
Richard  Scannon  in  Time  this  week  where 
he  says  that  the  No.  1  political  issue  next 
year  in  the  presidential  race  will  not  be 
Vietnam  but  will  be  race  and  he  says  that 
popular  feeling  against  Negroes  is  very  bitter 
and  very  deep  and  the  depth  of  that  feeling 
can't  be  underestimated. 

Now,  in  your  view.  Governor,  will  race  be 
the  major  political  issue  next  year,  sir':" 

Governor  Rockefeller.  Not  if  we  handle — 
those  of  us  who  are  In  positions  cl  responsi- 
bility and  leadership.  In  the  civic  organiza- 
tions, in  the  business  orgmlzations.  pojltlcal 
organizations — if  we  can  talk  dispasslonateiv 
and  objectively  about  this  problem,  if  we  cam 
analyze  it  and  then  com.e  up  with  the  spe- 
cific steps  which  are  legion  In  number,  that 
need  to  be  taken,  I  think  this  can  be  re- 
duced from  what  It  is — which  is  a  very  basic 
human  problem  which  should  bt  met. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Can  you  do  all  of  that  ;n 
the  next  few  months,  because  our  summers 
are  becoming  more  violent.  Governor. 

Governor  Rockefeller.  They  have,  but  in 
New  York  State  we  had  a  riot  three  years 
ago,  the  first  one,  and  then  last  year  there 
were  more  This  year,  with  a  few  minor  ex- 
ceptions, things  are  much  more  calm  be- 
cause I  think  the  people  In  the  areas  where 
the  problems  are  recognize  that  government 
and  private  groups  are  working  together 
with  the  local  community  to  meet  these 
problems-  We  can  do  it  but  we  have  got  to 
really  go  to  town. 

Mr.  Young  I  would  like  to  respond  to 
this.  I  think  nothing  more  tragic  can  happen 
to  this  country  than  11  the  race  issue  became 
a  major  issue  in  a  presidential  campaign  be- 
cause this  issue  is  so  serious  and  so  impor- 
tant to  the  credibility  of  our  whole  society 
that  If  we — we  can't  afford  that  luxury  Now. 
I  think  whether  It  becomes  a  presidential 
issue  will  be  dependent  upon  who  the  par- 
ties nominate.  Now.  I  know  who  the  Demo- 
crats are  going  to  nominate  I  don't  know 
who  the  Republicans  are  going  to  nominate. 

Mr.  Burns.  If  you  saw  that  a  man  was 
going  to  be  nominated  who  you  felt  would 
be  raeist  or  would  be  so  conservative  minded 
as  to  undermine  the  good  that  has  been 
done,  might  you  change  your  own  political 
thinking  and  run  as  a  candidate  if  you  felt 
It  necessary? 

Mr.  Young,  I  might  oppose  the  other  per- 
son. You  don't  have  to  run  yourself. 

But  I  agree  very  strongly  on  this  again 
with  Whitney,  on  this  thing.  I  don't  think 
that  this — we  can't  allow  this  to  happen  in 
the  interests  of — regardless  of  the  spectrum 
of  thought  of  the  individual,  we  can't  allow 
this  to  happen.  There  IB  no  reason  lor  it  to 
happen. 

Mr.  Burns,  Governor,  I  am  sorry  I  will 
have  to  interrupt  you.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  being  with  us  on  "Issues  and  Answers." 


■WHO     IS     PL.\YING     POLITICS     RE- 
GARDING THE  TAX  INCREASE? 

Mrs  HECKLER  of  Massachiosetts.  M^. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis 1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  ^_      , 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public, 
and  I  daresay  also  the  Congress,  has  been 
fundamentally  mislead  by  the  adminis- 
tration regarding  Its  proposal  for  a  tax 
increase.  Administration  spokesmen, 
such  as  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler,  have 
Increased  the  volume  of  their  rhetoric, 
but  have  left  unanalyzed  the  merits  of 
their  arguments.  Indeed,  the  administra- 
tion's reasoning  has  been  so  shallow,  and 
their  propaganda  so  shrill,  that  both  of 
these  factors  coupled  together,  lead  me 
to  wonder  whether  the  administration 
actually  wants  its  proposal  enacted:  or, 
in  light  of  the  almost  inevitable  economic 
crisis  coming  in  1968,  would  It  prefer  to 
be  able  to  say  to  the  voters  that  Congress 
played  politics  with  the  President's  re- 
quest for  Increased  Federal  income  tax 

J-Q  tpC 

Mr.  Speaker,  undoubtably  this  is  a 
serious  charge  for  the  administration  to 
make,  and  also  for  the  Congress  to  rebut. 
Last  Thursday,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Fowler,  at  President  John- 
sons  behest,  lectured  the  Congress  to 
"not  play  politics"  by  refusing  to  grant 
the  President's  request.  Yesterday,  Sep- 
tember 25. 1  had  the  honor  of  addressing 
the  midyear  board  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciated General  Contractors  of  America  in 
St.  Louis,  and  took  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  administration's  reasoning 
and  the  serious  economic  issues  we  face. 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
my  remarks  on  that  occasion ; 

CuRaxNT  Economic  Trends  in  America 
(Address  by  Hon.  Thomas  B  Cttrtis.  Re- 
publican. Second  District  of  Missouri,  at 
the  midyear  board  meeting,  the  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America.  Chase 
Parlc-Plaza  Hotel.  St  Louis.  Mo..  Monday. 
September  25.  1967) 

I  am  pleased  to  see  The  Associated  Gen- 
eral Contractors  hold  Its  Board  of  Directors 
meeting  here  In  St.  Louis,  to  reaffirm  the  wel- 
come extended  to  you.  and  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  dlscviss  some  of  the  Issues  cur- 
rently before  the  Congress. 

Although  there  Is  Important  specific  legis- 
lation before  the  Federal  Congress  which 
vitally  affects  your  Industry,  such  as  H.R. 
100.  the  perennial  Common  Situs  Picketing 
BUI.  and  H.R.  2567.  to  give  the  Labor  Secre- 
tary authority  to  establish  and  enforce  man- 
datory safety  requirements  on  all  federally 
assisted  construction  projects  that  exceed 
$20,000.  I  would  like  to  discuss  more  basic 
matters  which  are  so  critical  at  this  time 
that  they  affect  all  Industry,  all  labor,  all 
consumers,  in  the  present  and  for  sometime 
In  the  foreseeable  future.  In  making  these 
remarks.  I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  Im- 
portance of  the  specific  legislation  to  which 
I  have  referred  and  the  need  for  your  Indus- 
try to  continually  be  on  the  alert  to  keep  the 
flexibility  necessary  so  that  you  can  continue 
to  respond  in  the  great  fashion  you  have 
responded  In  meeting  the  physical  needs  of 
our  society  for  what  used  to  be  called  "bricks 
and  mortar."  but  perhaps  today  Is  more  ap- 
propriately symbolized  as  "glass,  steel  and 
concrete."  Certainly  your  Industry  must  con- 
tinue to  see  that  common  situs  picketing  Is 
not  misused  to  bring  about  legalized  second- 
ary boycotts  which,  at  times,  seem  more  the 
intention  of  Its  promoters  than  to  solve  the 
difficult  problems  Involved  In  how  does  labor 


fairly  picket  the  management  with  which 
It  has  a  dispute  In  the  construction  indus- 
try. Certainly  your  industry  must  see  that 
"safety"  is  not  misused  as  a  label  to  under- 
mine the  flexibility  your  industry  has  to  pro- 
mote safety.  In  fighting  these  battles  for 
your  Industry,  you  are  assisting  the  entire 
society  In  maintaining  the  proper  relations 
between  government  and  the  private  sector, 
as  well  as  proper  relationships  within  the 
private  sector  Itself. 

The  Issues  which  I  wish  to  discuss  are 
those  which  relate  to  the  blood  system  of 
our  complex  economic  and  social  body.  The 
Issues  which  affect  money,  the  basic  eco- 
nomic measuring  stick  to  evaluate  labor, 
savings,  services  and  goods  and  their  Inter- 
change. 

It  Is  perfectly  true  that  the  amount  of  the 
supply  of  money  and  credit  circulating  with- 
in the  economy  can  affect  the  economic 
health  .  .  .  and  so  the  total  health  of  the 
society.  And  sometimes  It  Is  true  that  where 
anemia  exists  a  transfusion  of  extra  amounts 
can  help.  But.  more  often  than  not,  the  im- 
balances in  the  supply  and  circulation  with- 
in an  economy  are  symptoms  of  the  un- 
health  of  other  Important  collateral  systems 
or  components  In  the  body  economic,  rather 
than  any  ill  In  the  money  system.  To  treat 
these  maladies  as  diseases  of  money  when 
they  truly  are  diseases  of  another  part  of 
the  anatomy  Is  to  compound  the  trouble. 
We  aggravate  the  money  system,  we  fall  to 
treat  the  real  malady,  and  we  lose  precious 
time. 

Last  year  the  construction  industry  .  . 
particularly  the  home  building  segment  of 
the  construction  Industry  .  .  experienced 
the  results  of  treating  what  some  might 
identify  as  a  pulmonary  malady  as  if  it  were 
a  circulatory  malady,  simply  because  the  pul- 
monary system  created  symptoms  that 
showed  up  in  taking  the  blood  pressure. 

The  Administration  treated  the  problem 
of  its  inability  to  get  enough  air  .  .  .  reve- 
nues from  taxes,  selling  off  capital  assets, 
and  marketing  more  Federal  debt  securi- 
ties ...  to  maintain  its  high  level  of  exer- 
tion .  .  .  expenditures  ...  as  If  It  were 
a  blood  or  circulatory  problem  and  left  to 
monetary  authority  the  problem  of  trying  to 
cut  down  on  the  high  blood  pressure.  The 
result  was  that  certain  Important  compo- 
nents of  the  body  economic  experienced  a 
cut-off,  notably  the  home  building  Industry. 
Gangrene  might  well  have  set  In  if  some- 
thing drastic  were  not  done.  Instead  of  solv- 
ing problems,  we  created  new  ones  and  se- 
rious ones,  and  we  lost  precious  time.  Now 
the  real  problems  are  acting  up  In  a  worse 
fashion. 

I  think  It  Is  very  Important  that  we  do  a 
thorough  economic  diagnosis  of  our  Ills  and 
get  to  the  proper  treatment  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

The  symptoms  clearly  show  that  we  have 
a  serious  economic  malady.  The  Consumer 
Price  Index  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  over 
6'~r  In  the  first  two  months  of  this  Fiscal 
Year  1968.  This  Is  after  a  serious  Inflation  In 
1966  (caiendar  year)  of  3.2%.  To  understand 
the  seriousness  of  this  symptom,  let's  relate 
It  to  the  healthier  average  rate  of  Increase 
of  1.5''V  In  the  CPI  which  prevailed  from 
1957  through  1965.  It  Is  true  that  the  in- 
flation we  are  presently  experiencing  Is  of 
the  cost  push  variety  ...  to  a  large  degree 
the  result  of  the  false  panaceas  taken  In  1966 
.  .  .  but  with  the  revised  deflcit  In  the  1967 
administrative  budget  coming  out  at  the 
unpredlcted  high  figure  of  $9.9  Billion  and 
the  deflcit  for  1968  now  being  revised  from  a 
false  and  deceitful  $8.1  estimate  made  by  the 
Administration  In  January,  1967  to  a  night- 
marish but  real  $30  Billion  figure  and  the 
budget  deflcit  for  Fiscal  1969  less  than  a  year 
away,  probably  exceeding  even  this  $30  Bil- 
lion flgure  ...  a  demand  pull  Inflationary 
wave  will  roll  over  on  top  of  what  we  have. 

This  will  bring  an  Inflationary  Inundation. 
It  Is  p>ertlnent  to  observe  that  Inflation  has 


an  Important  psychological  element  to  It. 
If  inflation  Is  antlcli>ated.  economic  Judg- 
ments are  made  to  cope  with  It.  Actions  based 
on  these  Judgments  feed  and  accelerate  in- 
flationary forces.  Once  inflation  comes,  it  is 
difficult  to  stop.  The  Elsenhower  Adminis- 
tration did  not  receive  the  cre<ilt  It  deserved 
for  dampening  and  almost  eliminating  the 
psychology  of  Post  World  War  II  inflation. 
But  clearly  It  was  the  flscal  actions  of  the 
Administration  in  the  later  1950s  which  fi- 
nally stemmed  the  Inflationary  psychology 
set  loose  in  our  society  as  the  result  of  the 
heavy  deficit  financing  utilized  and,  prob- 
ably unavoidably,  to  finance  World  War  Two. 
The  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations, 
coming  to  power  in  1961,  received  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  these  efforts  but.  Instead 
of  recognizing  the  causes  and  effects  at  play, 
gave  credit  for  the  results  to  unrelated  and, 
I  would  argue,  questionable  economic  poli- 
cies of  their  own.  Now,  pursuing  these  ques- 
tionable economic  policies  to  their  ultimate 
conclusion,  they  have  brought  the  Inflation- 
ary forces  again  into  play  .  .  .  and  we  have 
to  embark  upon  the  long,  hard  road  of  again 
eliminating  the  damaging  results  Inherent 
in  the  psychology  of  Inflation. 

Of  course,  to  eliminate  the  psycholosy  of 
inflation,  we  must  first  eliminate  the  causes 
of  Inflation.  This  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion seems  unwilling  to  do.  But  more  of  that 
later. 

Another  symptom  which  indicates  that 
we  have  a  serious  economic  malady  is  the 
high  Interest  rates  we  are  experiencing. 
These  rates  have  now  climbed  back  to  1966 
levels  and  threaten  to  exceed  them  In  1966, 
we  saw  the  highest  interest  rates  since  the 
ye.irs  immediately  following  World  War  One 
We  saw  this  occur  in  an  Administration 
which  maintains  that  low  interest  rates  are 
needed  to  be  fair  to  the  consumer  and  the 
little  entrepreneur  and  to  insure  sust.atned 
economic  growth  and  low  unemployment 
It  is  certainly  true  that  low  interest  rates 
are  a  test  of  how  fair  the  economic  system 
Is  to  the  lower  Income  groups  and  the  smaller 
economic  units  but.  regrettably,  you  cannot 
move  the  elevator  by  moving  the  floor  In- 
dicator. It  is  even  possible  to  conceal  real 
interest  rates,  to  some  degree,  but  eventually 
the  truth  will  out.  And  the  truth  Is  out.  The 
Johnson  Administration  will  go  down  In 
history  as  a  high  interest  rate  administra- 
tion. The  Administration  will  has  pursued 
the  foolish  course  of  concealment  by  refus- 
ing to  remove  the  4 '4'".-  Interest  celling  on 
long  term  (over  5  year  maturity)  government 
bonds.  All  this  did.  of  course,  was  to  raise 
interest  rates  of  short  term  Issues.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  also  tried  to  Jawbone  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  into  increasing  money 
and  credit  beyond  the  amount  proper  for 
the  growth  of  the  economy  and.  at  times,  to 
buy  up  government  securities  at  below 
market  yields  with  some  degree  of  success. 
During  1966  and  the  first  six  months  of  1967. 
we  have  seen  considerable  expansion  of 
money  and  credit.  In  spite  of  easy  money. 
Interest  rates  are  soaring.  The  Administra- 
tion also  sold  government  assets  .  .  .  par- 
ticipation certificates  .  .  .  with  the  United 
States  Treasury  making  up  the  difference  in 
the  below  market  interest  rates  the  securi- 
ties bore  to  bring  In  yields  of  almost  6'^r. 

Unemployment  may  be  below  4^^  today, 
but  I  would  point  out  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices have  Increased  in  size  from  2.8  million 
In  1962  to  3.5  million  In  August,  1967,  and 
other  Federal  Government  employment  di- 
rectly related  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  has 
Increased  an  equal  amount.  Take  this  1.4 
million  manpower  and  add  It  In  the  unem- 
ployment figure  of  2.9  million  persons,  and 
we  see  a  not  very  pleasant  5.3 <^-  unemploy- 
ment figure.  And  this  calculation  takes  no 
account  of  the  Increased  employment  In  the 
munitions  Industries  to  supply  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

Certainly  current  plant  utilization  of  about 
83%  is  hardly  a  flgure  to  boast  about  In  an 
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economy  heated  up  as  ours  Is  with  money 
and  credit  and  war. 

A  third  svmptom  which  Indicates  we  are 
suffering  fro'm  a  serious  economic  malady  Is 
the  increasing  deflcit  in  our  international 
balance  of  payments:  this  increase  Is  on  top 
of  a  continuous  deficit  occurring  over  many 
years  which  has  already  resulted  In  the  loss 
of  what  free  gold  we  had.  a  cutback  In  the 
legal  amount  of  precious  metals  backing  our 
currency  so  we  could  free  up  more  gold,  and 
even  this  now  has  almost  gone,  and  a  hold- 
ing of  United  States  dollars  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  foreigners  in  excess  of  what 
total  gold  we  have  left  to  back  our  currency. 
On  the  UqulQltv  basis,  our  International 
deficit  is  running 'at  over  $2  billion  for  the 
first  two  quarters  of  1967.  and  on  the  official 
reserve  transactions  basis  over  $3  billion. 

\  further  svmptom  is  the  Increasing  nega- 
tive ratio  of  Federal  debt  to  federal  physical 
assets.  It  Is  perfectly  true  that  the  Admin- 
istration economists  have  little  or  no  In- 
terest in  wealth  statistics  and  seek  to  direct 
exclusive  attention  to  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct statistics,  but  It  still  remains  important 
to  know  what  the  results  of  economic  ac- 
tivity .  .  .  which  Is  all  GNP  really  meas- 
ures .  .  .  are.  Has  the  economic  activity  In- 
creased wealth  and  productive  capacity  In  the 
society,  or  has  it  been  used  to  live  it  up.  as 
It  were  .  .  or  understandably  used  to  de- 
fend the  wealth  we  already  have  through 
heavv  defense  expenditures?  W^ar  Increases 
economic  activity  and  shows  up  very  well  In 
GNP  statistics,  but  I  think  few  would  argue 
that  It  creates  wealth.  Indeed,  it  eats  up 
wealth.  And  It  behooves  us  to  get  back  to 
increasing  wealth  as  soon  as  our  defense 
needs  will  permit  it. 

These  are  the  symptoms.  What  then  Is 
the  cause  of  the  malady?  The  Administra- 
tion, as  far  as  I  can  tell,  alleges  that  there 
is  no  maladv.  That  all  that  needs  to  be 
done  Is  "to  finely  tune  the  economy."  Yet 
the  President,  In  his  message  of  August  2 
to  the  Congress,  asks  that  the  Congress  In- 
crease tax  rates  still  beyond  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns  In  spite  of  the  rate 
cuts  of  1948,  1954  and  1964.  by  a  ten  percent 
surcharge  on  corporate  and  Individual  in- 
come taxes  In  this  message  he  points  to  the 
serious  consequences  of  falling  to  take  this 
remedy.  I  cannot  improve  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's rhetoric  In  this  message  in  describ- 
ing the  evil  consequences  of  runaway  In- 
flation. I  think  I  can  Improve  a  bit  on  his 
rhetoric  In  describing  the  consequences  of 
high  Interest  rates  .  .  .  which.  Incidentally, 
accompany  runaway  Inflation.  I  am  certain  I 
can  Improve  upon  his  rhetoric  In  describing 
the  dire  consequences  of  the  continued 
deficits  In  our  balance  of  international  pay- 
ments and  the  flow  of  gold  from  our  society 
.  .  which  will  eventually  lead  to  the  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  and  remove  the 
United  States  from  the  enviable  and  profit- 
able position  of  being  the  world's  banker. 

On  the  subject  of  the  excess  Federal  debt 
over  Federal  assets,  the  President  has  no 
rhetoric  and  his  economists  still  view  deficits 
and  Federal  governmental  debt  as  having 
little  or  no  economic  consequences.  Here  Is 
the  core  of  the  economic  malady  that  besets 
us.  So  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to 
point  out  In  proper  rhetoric,  what  happens 
when  an  Institution,  governmental  or 
private,  continues  to  spend  for  non  wealth 
producing  activities  more  than  It  takes  In 
over  a  period  of  time.  It  Is  the  same  thing 
that  happens  to  an  Individual.  He  reaches 
the  bankrupt  and  then  the  beggar  status. 
A  nation  goes  Into  the  grave  yard  of  history. 
Obviously,  even  If  the  Administration  Is 
only  willing  to  admit  to  unwanted  symptoms 
but  Is  unwilling  to  admit  to  a  serious  eco- 
nomic malady.  It  will  do  nothing  to  cure  the 
disease.  The"  Administration  says — Increase 
taxes.  This  will  rid  us  of  the  unwanted 
symptoms.  Does  the  Administration  say  to 
the  CongT'ess.  increase  taxes  and  the  malady 
will  go  away?  Oh  no.  It  merely  says,  If  you 
don't    Increase    taxes    great    damage     will 


occur.  Win  It  occur  If  we  do  Increase  taxes 
and  fall  to  treat  the  disease?  The  answer 
is  .  .  .  yes.  The  Administration  witnesses 
themselves,  appearing  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  as  well  as  the  witnesses 
half  quoted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  Fowler,  in  his  Thursday.  September 
21 "  speech  before  the  Washington  Press  Club 
say.  yes.  damage  will  still  occur.  The  most 
they  say  is  that  the  damage  will  be  less  U 
taxes  are  Increased. 

All  the  expert  witnesses  save  one  said  that 
two  pills  must  be  taken.  First  .  .  .  not  sec- 
ond, they  said  that  expenditures  must  be 
cut.  The  Federal  Government  must  cut  down 
on  its  exertions  because  Its  pulmonary  sys- 
tem cannot  pump  that  much  air  into  its 
lungs  to  continue  at  the  rapid  pace  it  Is 
pursuing.  Its  heart  and  circulatory  system 
wont  take  It.  First  cut  down  on  the  exer- 
tion. Then,  second,  when  the  level  of  exer- 
tion Is  tempered,  we  might  be  able  to  get 
more  air  into  the  lungs  and  we  might  be 
able  to  lower  the  blood  pressure. 

But  the  Administration  says,  no.  Give  us 
more  air  In  our  lungs  and  then  we  will  cut 
down  on  our  exertion  .  .  .  trust  us.  It  Is 
questionable  whether  we  can  give  them  more 
air,  even  if  Congress  wished  to  do  so.  In- 
crease tax  rates  and  we  may  gel  less  revenue, 
not  more.  Three  years  ago  we  Teduced  tax 
rates  to  get  more  revenue  through  the  en- 
suing expansion  this  brought  to  the  tax  base. 
We  may  well  get  higher  blood  pressure  which 
may  burst  our  heart  or  give  \is  a  stroke  or  a 
serious  lung  hemorrhage. 

So.  on  Thursday,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Fowler,  at  President  Johnson's 
behest,  "lectured  the  Congress  to  "not  play 
politics"  by  refusing  to  grant  the  Adminis- 
tration's request  for  Increased  Federal  In- 
come Tax  rates.  This  Is  a  sordid  level  to 
place  the  national  dialogue  on  such  a  serious 
issue  as  this. 

On  what  basts  does  either  Secretary  Fowler 
or  President  Johnson  make  these  serious 
charges  which,  In  essence,  say  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Congressmen  are  so  devoid  of 
patriotism  and  or  so  seriously  lacking  In 
knowledge  and  Intelligence  that  they  would 
sacrifice  their  own  and  their  fellow  citizens 
Interest?  Certainly  not  on  a  partisan  basis 
because  Democrat  leaders,  as  well  as  Repub- 
licans, in  the  Congress  have  been  saying  "no" 
to  the  President.  Certainly  not  on  the  basis 
of  the  evidence  and  arguments  adduced  at 
the  public  hearings  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Surely  the  basis  is  not  merely  because 
there  is  an  honest  disagreement  between  the 
economic  theories  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  members 
of  the  Congress?  An  honest  difference  of 
opinion  Is  no  basis  for  making  serious 
charges  that  are  tantamount  to  charges  of 
irresponsibility,  if  not  treason.  Unless  some 
other  reasonable  explanation  Is  forthcom- 
ing, the  charges  are  descriptive  of  those  level- 
ing them. 

A  week  ago  Wednesday.  In  an  address  be- 
fore the  State  Chambers  of  Commerce  In 
New  York  City.  I  observed  that  the  failure 
of  President  Johnson  to  lay  the  ground- 
work to  move  his  tax  metisure  through  the 
Congress,  President  Johnson  being  astute  In 
the  way  of  moving  things  through  the  Con- 
gress, Indicated  to  me  that  he  was  not  truly 
Interested  In  getting  a  tax  bill  through,  but 
rather.  In  building  up  a  whipping  boy  to  use 
next  October  at  election  time  to  blame  for 
the  serious  economic  conditions  the  Country 
would  then  be  experiencing. 

Certainly  SecreUry  Fowler's  address  lays 
the  groundwork  for  employing  such  tactics. 
namely  making  the  Congress  a  whipping 
boy  for  President  Johnson's  election  cam- 
paign next  year.  Or  perhaps,  more  charita- 
bly, the  President  Is  threatening  the  Con- 
gress with  making  It  the  whipping  boy  as 
a  method  of  getting  his  tax  Increase  bill 
enacted  without  first  cutting  expenditures, 
as  the  Congressional  leaders  have  told  him 
he  must  do. 


WThatever  the  Administration's  strategy  Is, 
It  is  Ul-tlmed,  unnecessary  and  111  conceived 
in  a  Republic  like  America  Take  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  into  your  confidence. 
Mr.  President.  If  we  face  serious  troubles,  lay 
them  out  and  the  people  will  respwnd,  but 
they  do  not  well  respond  when  they  are  not 
confided  in  When  they  feel  they  are  not 
being  dealt  with  forthrtghtly,  how  Indeed  can 
they  respond? 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF 
PATRICK  J.  GILLIGAN 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ctr- 
Tis]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  pcint 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pat- 
rick J.  Gilligan,  who  was  bom  in  Ireland 
in  1927  and  entered  the  United  States 
on  a  permanent  resident's  visa  on  Octo- 
ber 9.  1950,  coming  to  St.  Louis  where 
he  has  since  resided.  In  1954  he  married 
an  American  citizen  and  has  eight  chil- 
dren. Five  months  after  entering  the 
United  States  he  received  notice  from 
his  draft  board  to  report  and.  on  May  2, 
1951,  he  filled  out  form  SSS  130  at  the 
local  draft  board  claiming  exemption 
from  militarv'  service.  He  had  not  been 
adnsed  of  the  possible  effect  this  might 
have  on  his  desire  to  obtain  citizenship. 
He  was  thereafter  deferred  until  May 
1953.  at  which  time  he  was  classified 
1-A,  eligible  for  service.  Upon  being  noti- 
fied of  his  new  classification  he  rei'lsited 
his  draft  board  where  he  was  told  that 
he  could  obtain  an  aJien  exemption  by 
executing  a  new  application  for  exemp- 
tion from  militarj-  service.  However,  only 
at  this  time  was  he  advised  that  If  he 
did  execute  this  application  for  exemp- 
tion he  would  then  be  permanently 
barred  from  citizenship.  Upon  being  ad- 
vised of  this.  Mr.  Gilligan  refused  to 
make  application  for  an  exemption  and 
left  his  classification  at  1-A  He  re- 
mained 1-A  status  tmtll  June  1953  at 
which  time  he  was  classified  5-A,  which 
is  the  classification  given  to  those  above 
draft  age. 

On  April  11.  1968.  the  U.S.  District 
Court  denied  his  application  for  natu- 
ralization pursuant  to  the  technicalities 
of  section  315-A  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  because  of  his  initial 
signing  of  form  SSS  130.  This  judgment 
was  affirmed  on  appeal. 

Mr.  Gilligan  has  obviously  adopted  the 
United  States  as  his  country  and  his 
home,  yet  he  cannot  become  en  Ameri- 
can citizen  without  the  assistance  of  spe- 
cial legislation  in  his  behalf  because  of 
this  technical  application  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.  The 
lack  of  U.S.  citizenship  among  other 
things  deprives  him  of  the  opportunity 
to  take  the  Missouri  CPA  examination 
for  which  he  is  otherwise  qualified. 


STRIKES     AFFECTING     THE     NA- 
TIONAL INTEREST— QUO  VADIS? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Grover)  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GROvER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  major  strikes  which  now  occur 
each  year  with  frustrating  frequency, 
and  which  cause  substantial  public  In- 
convenience, will  be  highlighted  in  the 
Senate  in  the  near  future. 

On  October  10  a  subconmiittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  will  begin 
hearings  on  a  proposal  (S.  176 1  to  set  up 
a  labor-management  court. 

The  great  majority  of  Congressmen, 
I  believe,  legislated  on  the  several  spe- 
cial stnke  bills  in  the  past  several  years 
with  great  reluctance.  This  reluctance 
is  not  due  to  a  commitment  to  labor  or 
management  but  rather  to  a  feeling  that 
compulsory  arbitration  is  not  good  for 
anyone — labor,  management  or  the 
United  States  of  America. 

But  the  problem  grows,  and  there  is 
no  place  to  hide.  I  don't  know  if  a  labor- 
management  court  is  the  answer — but 
there  are  compelling  arguments  which 
must  be  heard. 

I  submit,  for  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues, an  essay  by  Capt.  Harry  F.  Gug- 
genheim, publisher  of  Newsday,  which 
sets  forth  these  arguments: 

How  Long  Will  the  Public  Be  Damned? 
(By  Harry  F.  Guggenlielm) 

In  this  century,  two  major  wars  and  the 
development  of  nuclear  energy  and  Jet  pro- 
pulsion have  caused  vast  changes  In  our 
physical  world.  At  the  same  time,  our  polit- 
ical and  economic  world  has  been,  and  still 
Is,  In  a  state  of  revolution. 

Our  nation  has  enjoyed  unparalleled  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  The  strength  of  our  econ- 
omy flows  from  our  system  of  free  and  com- 
petitive enterprise,  a  system  derived  from  the 
■  Ulssez  falre"  theory  of  John  Stuart  MUl. 
In  accordance  with  his  doctrine,  prices  regu- 
late themselves  by  the  free  forces  of  supply 
and  demand.  But  when  these  forces  have 
ceased  to  be  free,  because  monopolies  have 
arisen  to  stifle  competition,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  acted  to  protect  both  consumers 
and  labor. 

The  original  anti-monopoly  laws,  the  so- 
called  antitrust  laws,  were  designed  to  pre- 
vent Industry  from  creating  monopolies  to 
the  detriment  of  the  public.  Other  laws  were 
enacted  which  made  it  possible  for  labor  to 
bargain  collectively  with  sufldclent  power  to 
deny  big  industry  the  ability  to  fix  low  wages 

CONCENTRATIONS   OT  POWEB 

With  the  passage  of  time,  however,  monop- 
oly of  Industry  and  monopoly  of  laljor  have 
created  new  perUs  to  a  free  economy.  Con- 
centrations of  power  now  found  In  many 
labor  and  product  markets  malce  It  unrealis- 
tic to  assume  that  'free  enterprise"  and  "free 
collective  bargaining"  are  able  to  operate 
freely.  These  concentrations  have  led.  rather, 
to  conditions  In  which  wages  and  prices  are 
pushed  to  artificially  high  levels,  and  they 
have  led  to  national  emergency  shutdowns. 
In  almost  all  of  our  major  Industries,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  but  one  monop>oly  price  which 
the  consumer  must  accept,  a  situation  which 
prevails  despite  competition  from  other  prod- 
ucts and  other  countries.  Laws  designed  to 
protect  the  employe  from  monopoly  industry 
have  created  monopoly  labor  unions.  Laws 
designed  to  Insure  fair  practices  In  collective 
bargaining  have  made  a  mockery  of  collective 
bargaining. 

We  must  devise   checks   and   control   on 


the  new  forms  of  monopolies  that  have 
developed.  Governmental  interference  is  de- 
nounced as  stifling  to  the  economy  and  to 
progress.  But  this  Is  not  necessarily  so.  It 
Is  essential  to  correct  abuses  harmful  to 
society  as  a  whole.  Old  industries  that  have 
grown  to  monopoly  proportion  will  not  be 
stifled  by  controls.  New  non-monopoly  in- 
dustries need  not  be  subject  to  controls. 

The  powers  of  monopoly  Industry,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  monopoly  labor  unions,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  resulted  In  strikes  and 
lockouts  detrimental  to  the  public  Interest. 
In  too  many  cases  the  bargaining  between 
these  great  monopolies  has  been  in  bad 
faith.  They  have  ended  in  major  concessions 
to  the  unions,  the  cost  of  which  has  lieen 
passed  on.  with  a  little  extra  for  good  meas- 
ure, to  the  unrepresented  and  helpless  pub- 
lic. 

As  a  result  of  what.  In  effect,  has  been  In 
many  cases  an  unholy  alliance  between 
Big  Industry  and  Big  Labor  In  monopoly 
industries,  these  companies  and  unions  are 
getting  too  big  a  slice  of  our  economic  pie. 
to  the  detriment  of  the  small  businessman, 
the  professional  man.  the  farmer,  the  non- 
union worker  and  the  fixed-income  pen- 
sioner. 

The  general  public  frequently  has  been 
vexed  by  the  irresponsible  actions  of  the 
leaders  of  these  p>owerful  economic  forces. 
At  times,  the  public  has  not  only  been 
humiliated  but  lias  also  been  caused  irrepa- 
rable harm.  Tet.  our  legislators  are  loath  to 
take  action  because  of  the  dlfflculty  of  find- 
ing workable  and  fair  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem and  because  of  the  political  pressures 
of  the  two  forces.  Neither  Big  Business  nor 
Big  Labor  wants  to  be  controlled  by  gov- 
ernment. 

The  leaders  of  the  labor  unions  are  unwill- 
ing to  abandon  any  of  their  unilateral 
powers.  In  fact,  they  urge  an  increase  in  the 
powers  of  the  unions  At  long  last  they  have 
reached  the  driver's  seat  and  they  don't 
propose  to  reduce  their  forward  speed.  The 
Industrial  leaders  demand  that  the  labor 
unions  be  curbed  by  the  same  antitrust 
laws  that,  to  a  degree,  control  industrial 
monopoly. 

The  government.  In  recent  years,  has  at- 
tempted to  put  pressure  on  both  sides  to 
settle  disputes  by  precrlbing  voluntary  guide- 
lines for  wages  .ind  prices  and  demanding 
that  they  be  honored.  This  attempted  solu- 
tion has  been  anything  but  a  success.  It 
has  led  to  charges  of  politics,  has  had  little 
Influence  on  wage  and  price  settlements  and 
has  brought  Illegal  pressures  by  government. 

SETTING    WAGES    AND    PRICES 

In  labor  disputes  affecting  the  basic  in- 
terests of  the  people,  the  disputants'  Interests 
should  be  subjugated  to  thoee  of  the  com- 
munity. In  such  cases,  wages  and  prices 
should  be  prescribed  by  impartial  and  fully 
competent  tribunals.  Writing  in  Newsday 
recently.  Judge  Samuel  I.  Rosenman.  a 
former  New  York  Supreme  Court  Judge  and 
special  counsel  to  Presidents  Roosevelt  and 
Truman,  urged  the  creation  of  a  system  of 
labor  courts  and  Judges  to  settle — by  com- 
pulsory decision — wage  disputes.  Compulsory 
methods  are  bitterly  opposed  by  industrial 
and  labor  leaders  and  Judge  Rosenman's  pro- 
posal has  been  roundly  denounced.  In  spite 
of  the  present  inconvenience  and  financial 
loss  incurred  in  strikes  and  lockouts,  they 
prefer  the  present  conflicts  to  the  searching 
light  and  the  rulings  of  public  tribunals. 

The  labor  unionist  holds  that  the  right 
to  strike  has  been  won  and  Is  inalienable. 
This  "right"  has  been  supported  by  laws 
designed  to  protect  him  from  abuse  by  big 
Industry.  But  now,  new  laws  are  needed  to 
protect  the  public  from  abuse  by  big  unions, 
which  have  won  the  battles  for  equity,  and 
now  must  consider  not  only  the  cause  of  their 
members  but  the  public  cause  as  well. 

The  labor  unionist  quite  correctly  states 
that  no  man  can  be  forc*d  to  work  In  a  free 
state   it  ixe  refuses   to  do  so.   But,   by  our 


present  laws,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  re- 
place him  when  on  strike  during  such  periods 
when  he  refuses  to  work. 

The  Industrialist  holds  that  the  strength 
of  our  free  economy  depends  on  his  ability 
to  determine  the  price  of  his  product  without 
regulation  by  government.  But  our  economy 
Is  not  free  where  there  Is  monopoly  In  in- 
dustry. Governmental  regulation  and  control 
are  abhorrent  to  the  industrialists,  many  of 
whom  believe  that  the  economy  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  it. 

PROTECTING    THE    PUBLIC 

Governmental  control  has  become  neces- 
sary because  of  Industry's  and  labor's  abuse 
of  the  free  enterprise  system.  We  need  Judge 
Rosenman's  labor  courts  to  resolve  wage  dis- 
putes but  we  also  need  Economic  Boards  to 
control  monopoly  prices  on  the  basis  of  fair- 
ness and  the  national  benefit.  The  purpose  of 
the  boards  would  be  to  deal  with  prices  in 
industries  which  are  competitive  in  appear- 
ance only,  and  which  affect  the  vital  welfare 
of  the  American  people.  As  Judge  Rosenman 
would  do  In  the  case  of  wages,  so  should  we 
limit  the  boards  Jurisdiction  to  "certain 
well-deflned  industries."  especially  those 
which  are  not  fully  responsive  to  the  market 
place,  those  truly  "administered  "  by  monop- 
olistic managers.  Whether  it  is  steel  or  metro- 
politan transportation,  this  agency  would 
weigh  the  issues,  reveal  the  facts  to  the  pub- 
lic and  Judge  what  prices  are  fair  and  de- 
served The  courts  and  boards  thus  would 
provide  decent  wages  for  the  employes,  a 
realistic  profit  for  the  Industry  and  protec- 
tion for  the  public  against  unfair  price  in- 
creases and  disruptions  in  vital  industries. 

The  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
government  have  delayed  action  far  too  long 
in  protecting  the  pulJUc  from  the  indiffer- 
ence of  Big  Labor  and  Big  Business  to  the 
wider  public  concern.  They  should  not  wait 
until  some  new  national  catastrophe,  with 
its  strife  and  bitterness,  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  forces  of  industry  and  labor. 
They  should  act  now.  Statesmen  must  do  the 
job  that  politicians  have  feared  to  under- 
take. 
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THE  POST   OFFICE   AND 
POLITICAL   INFLUENCE 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Langen]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  a 
great  need  for  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced  today  to  strengthen  the  merit 
selection  procedure  in  the  postal  field 
service  by  prohibiting  political  influence 
and  considerations  in  the  appointments, 
promotions,  assignments,  transfers,  and 
designations  of  post  masters  and  rural 
carriers. 

Innumerable  complaints  have  reached 
my  office  with  regard  to  the  inadequate 
postal  service  provided  by  the  Postal  De- 
partment under  the  present  selection 
system.  'While  there  are  many  factors 
that  have  contributed  adversely  to  postal 
service,  it  occurs  to  me  that  some  im- 
provement would  be  achieved  by  a  more 
responsive  system  of  selecting  post  mas- 
ters and  rural  carriers. 

Postal  employee  organizations  have 
expressed  concern  over  the  failure  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  recognize  and 
to  promote  able  and  experienced  career 
postal  employees.  The  elimination  of  po- 


liUcal  influence  in  this  area  would  surely 
serve  to  improve  postal  service  to  patrons 
throughout  the  country. 

The  President  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  League  has  stated : 

One  serious  deterrent  to  the  Post  Office's 
drive  for  quality  Is  the  archaic,  inefficient 
system  of  appointing  post  masters  and  rural 
mall  carriers  through  the  old-fashioned 
patronage  system. 

This  system  has  kept  the  postal  field 
service  in  political  chains  for  over  a  hun- 
dred vears.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  a  very  low  percentage  of  post  master 
and  rural  carrier  appointments  have  been 
from  the  ranks  of  career  employees  In 
the  postal  service.  This  can  only  imply 
that  the  Department  has  not  been  able 
to  take  fuU  advantage  of  the  many  quah- 
fied  employees  in  the  postal  service  In 
selecting  post  masters  and  rural  carriers. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  most  advis- 
able and  desirable  that  we  eliminate  po- 
litical influence  In  connection  with  ap- 
pointments, promotions,  assignments, 
and  designations  in  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice. 

I  sincerely  request  that  the  House  and 
respective  committees  grant  early  favor 
and  recognition  toward  the  passage  of 

this  bill. 
The  language  and  provisions  of  the  mil 

follow : 

H.R.  13125 
A  bill  to  strengthen  the  merit  selection  pro- 
cedure in  the  postal  field  service  by  pro- 
hibiting political  infiuence  and  considera- 
tions in  the  appointments,  promotions, 
assignments,  transfers,  and  designations  of 
postmasters  and  rural  carriers,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica m  Co7igress  assembled, 

APPOINTMENT    OF    POSTMASTERS 

Section  1.  Section  3311  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"53311.  Method  of  appointment 

•■(a  I  The  Postmaster  General  shall  appoint 
postmasters  at  post  offices  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  classes  in  the  competitive  civil 
service  without  term  by  one  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing methods: 

■•(1)  by  selection,  from  within  the  postal 
field  service,  on  the  basis  of  noncompetitive 
examinations  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5  governing  appointments  in 
the  competitive  service,  of  qualified  em- 
ployees serving  under  career  appointments 
in  the  postal  service  or  from  substitute  rural 
carriers: 

•■(2)  bv  competitive  examination  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  5  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive 
service 

"(bi  The  Postmaster  General  shall  appoint 
postmasters  at  post  offices  of  the  fourth  class 
without  term." 

APPOINTMENT    OF    RURAL    CARRIEP.S 

Sec.  2.   (a)   Chapter  43  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  section  3336  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
"S3336A.  Appointment  of  rural  carriers 

—  lai  The  Postmaster  General  shall  appoint 
rural  carriers  in  the  competitive  civil  service 
by  one  cf  the  two  following  methods: 

"■•(1)  by  selection  of  qualified  employees 
serving  under  career  appointment  In  the 
postal  field  service  or  from  substitute  rural 
carriers:  or 

■(2)  by  competitive  examination  in  ac- 
cordance "with  the  provisions  of  title  5  gov- 
ermng  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service.". 
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(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  cliapter  43 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  inserting — 

"S3336A.  Appointment  of  rural  carriers." 
immediately  below — 
'3336.  Detail  to  stations  of  Armed  Forces.". 

ELIMINATION  or  POLmCAL  INFLUENCE  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  APPOINTMENTS.  PROMOTIONS, 
ASSIGNMENTS,  TRANSFERS.  AND  DESIGNATIONS 
IN  THE  POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE 

SEC.  3.  lai  Chapter  43  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  tlie 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"^340.  Elimination  of  political  influence  in 
postal  field  service  employment 
"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  each  appointment,  promotion,  assign- 
ment, transfer,  or  designation,  interim  or 
ot.nerwise,  of  an  officer  or  employee  with  re- 
spect to  a  postmaster,  rural  earner,  or  any 
other  office  or  position  in  the  postal  field 
service  shall  be  made  without  regard  to  any 
recommendation  or  statement,  oral,  or  writ- 
ten, with  respect  to  any  person  who  requests, 
or  is  under,  consideration  for  such  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  assignment,  transfer,  or 
designation  made  by — 

ill  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives  (including  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rlcoi;  or 

"(2)  any  official  of  a  Nationul.  State,  or 
county,  m'unlclpal,  or  other  local,  political 
partv. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  person  within  the  purview  of  sub- 
paragraph 111  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  is  hereby  prohibited  from  making 
or  transmitting  to  the  Postmaster  General,  or 
to  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government,  any  recommendation  or  state- 
ment, oral  or  written,  with  respect  to  any 
person  who  requests,  or  is  under,  considera- 
tion for  any  such  iippointment,  promotion, 
assignment."  transfer,  or  designation.  The 
Postmaster  General  and  any  other  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government— 

"111'  shall  not  solicit,  request,  consider,  or 
accept  any  such  recommendation  or  state- 
ment froni  any  person  within  the  purview  of 
subparagraph"  (li  or  (.2)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section;  and 

"(2)  shall  return  any  such  recommenda- 
tion or  statement,  if  written,  received  by  him, 
appropriately  marked  as  in  violation  of  this 
section,  to  the  person  making  or  transmitting 
the  same. 

"(c)  A  person  who  requests,  or  is  under, 
consideration  for  any  such  appointment,  pro- 
motion, assignment,  transfer,  or  designation 
is  hereby  prohibited  from  requesting  or  solic- 
iting aiiy  such  recommend:itlon  or  state- 
ment from  any  person  within  the  purview 
of  subparagraph  (1 )  or  i2)  of  subsection  (ai 
of  this  section.  Any  such  person  making  such 
solicitation  or  request,  knowing  the  same  to 
be  In  violation  of  this  subsection,  is  disquali- 
fied for  the  appointment,  promotion,  assign- 
ment, transfer,  or  designation  concerned. 

"(dl  Each  employment  form  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  used  In  connection  with 
any  such  appointment,  promotion,  assign- 
ment, transfer,  or  designation  shall  contain 
appropriate  language  in  boldface  type  in- 
forming all  persons  concerned  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  During  the  time  any 
such  appointment,  promotion,  assignment, 
transfer,  or  designation  is  under  considera- 
Uon.  appropriate  notice  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  printed  In  boldface  type  shall  be 
posted  In  the  post  office  concerned. 

•lei  Each  employee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment (other  than  an  officer  described  in 
subsection  if)  or  (e)  of  this  section)  who, 
icnowingly  and  willfully — 

•■(1)  appoints,  promotes,  assigns,  trans- 
fers, or  designates  any  officer  or  employee 
with  respect  to  a  position  In  the  postal  field 
service  in  violation  of  subsection  la)  of  this 
section,  or 

"(2)   solicits,    requests,    considers,    or    ac- 


cepts any  recommendation  or  statement 
referred  to  in  such  subsection  (a)  from  any 
person  described  in  subparagraph  (1)  or  (2) 
or  such  subsection  (a),  or 

"  (3 )  falls  to  return  any  such  recommenda- 
tion or  statement  received  by  him.  appro- 
priately marked  as  In  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion, to  the  person  making  or  transmitting 
the  same, 

shall  be — 

"(A)  removed  from  his  employment  with 
the  Federal  Government,  and 

"(B)  upon  conviction  thereof,  fined  not 
more  than  $500. 

■■(f)  Each  officer  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (other  than  an  employee  described  In 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section  and  an  officer 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
I  a)  of  this  section)  who.  knowingly  and 
willfully,  violates  the  provisions  of  sub- 
par:tgraph  (1).  (2),  or  (3)  of  subsection  (ei 
of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction  there- 
of, be  fined  not  more  than  Jl.OOO. 

"(g)  Each  person  within  the  purview  of 
subparagraph  il)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  who.  knowinglj  and  willfully, 
makes  or  transmits  any  recommendation  or 
statement  in  violation  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  upoi.  conviction  thereof, 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000. 

"(h)  Each  person  within  the  purview  of 
subparagraph  (2)  of  subsection  (ai  of  this 
section  who,  knowingly  and  willfully,  solicits 
or  requests  of  any  person  within  the  purview 
of  subparagraph  ( 1 )  of  such  subsection  (ai 
any  recommendation  or  statement,  oral  or 
written,  with  respect  to  any  person  who  re- 
quests, or  is  under,  consideration  for  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  assignment,  transfer,  or 
designation  with  respect  to  an  office  or  poel- 
tion  in  the  postal  field  senlce  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000. 

■■(1)  Any  person  who  requests,  or  Is  under, 
consideration  for  any  appointment,  promo- 
tion, assignment,  transfer,  or  designation  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  who  requests  or  solicits  any  recommen- 
dation or  statement,  oral  or  written.  In  vio- 
lation of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $500". 

1  b )   The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  43  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting — 
"3340.  Elimination  of  political  Influence  in 

postal  field  service  employment  " 
immediately  below — 
"3339.  Consolidation  of  rural  routes.". 

RESIDENCE    KEQCniEMENTS    FOR    POSTMASTERS 

Sec.  4.  Section  3312  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out.  in  subsection  (a), 
"city  or  town"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"county,  city,  or  town"; 

(21  by  Inserting  'or  county"  immediately 
after  "delivery  zone"  in  subsection  (b);  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (c  )  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  Every  postmaster  shall  reside  within 
the  delivery" of  the  post  office  to  which  be  is 
appointed,  or  within  the  county,  city,  or  town 
where  the  post  office  Is  situated,  or  In  the  area 
adjacent  to  or  surrounding  the  delivery  zone 
or 'county  of  the  post  office  in  which  he  lived 
at  the  time  of  appointment.". 

SAVING     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  not  affect  the  status  or  tenure,  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  of — 

(1)  postmasters  in  office  on  such  date: 

(2)  persons  appointed,  promoted,  assigned, 
transferred,  or  designated  with  respect  to  an 
office  or  position  In  the  postal  field  service 
on  or  prior  to  such  date;  and 

(3)  persons  holding  positions  of  rural 
carrier  on  such  date. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  tills  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  nominations  pending  be- 
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fore  the  Senate  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


STATES'  RESPONSES  TO  LOCAL 
NEEDS 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
DwYER]  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ever 
Increasing  urbanization  of  our  Nation, 
and  the  constant  demand  for  more  and 
better  governmental  services  have  placed 
new  and  heavy  burdens  on  all  govern- 
ments, but  especially  on  local  govern- 
ments. Some  States  have  responded  to 
this  crisis  in  public  finance  and  public 
services  by  increasing  financial  and  tech- 
nical aid  to  their  beleaguered  municipal- 
ities. 


A  major  recent  development  in  a  num- 
ber of  States  has  been  the  establishment 
of  special  agencies  for  local  affairs,  to 
assist  In  coordinating  and  providing 
services  to  localities.  Such  an  agency 
serves  as  a  specific  focal  point  at  the 
State  level  to  which  local  governments 
can  turn  both  for  the  direct  provision  of 
technical  services  and  for  information 
regarding  the  availability  of  services 
from  other  agencies.  It  acts  as  a  clearing- 
house for  information  regarding  relevant 
Federal  and  State  assistance  programs  to 
meet  local  needs,  and  can  perform  an  in- 
valuable service  in  bringing  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  local  governments  to  the 
Governor's  attention,  so  that  existing 
State  programs  and  activities  can  be 
marshalled  in  a  coordinated  way. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  State  has 
assumed  a  broad  responsibility  for  this 
kind  of  assistance  to  our  localities.  The 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Community 
Affairs,  established  in  1966  as  a  part  of 
the  executive  branch,  has  actual  operat- 
ing responsibility  for  the  urban  renewal, 
war  on  poverty,  housing  and  area  rede- 


velopment programs  in  New  Jersey  coun- 
ties and  municipalities.  In  addition  it 
renders  flnajiclal  aid  to  the  localities  and 
supervises  municipal  and  county  budgets, 
accounting  systems  and  departmental 
policy.  The  department  is  preparing  a 
statewide  development  plan  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  departments  of  the  State 
government,  and  assists  counties  and 
municipalities  in  their  own  local  plan- 
ning for  renewal  and  public  works. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations — of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  a  member — has  de- 
veloped a  table  listing  the  functions  of 
the  local  affairs  ofiQces  now  existing  in  16 
States.  My  colleagues  will  note  that  ac- 
tivities undertaken  by  these  offices  vary 
from  a  simple  Information  function  in 
one  or  two  cases,  to  the  kind  of  wide- 
ranging  responsibility  assujned  by  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Missouri.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  10 
of  these  offices  have  been  established 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half.  The 
table  follows: 


SUMMARY  OF  INFORMATION  ON  EXISTING  STATE  OFFICES  OF  LOCAL  AFFAIRS 


New  York 


Alaska 


Rhode  Island 


Tennessee 


California 


Name  o(  agency  Office  lor  Local  Govern- 
ment. 

Year  establntied 1959 ..    

Location Wittiin  the  executive 

department. 
FUNCTIONS 


Local  Attain  Agency. 


1959      

Office  of  ttie  (jovertwr... 


Division  ol  Local  and 
Metropolitan  Govern- 
ment 

1961 - 

Department  of  adminis- 
tration. 


Office  of  Local  Govern- 
ment. 


Intergovernmental  Coun- 
cil on  Urban  Growth.' 


1963 1963. 

Office  of  tfie  Compttoller     Office  of  Governor. 
of  Treasury, 


Advisory ,  coordinating  and  tecfinical  assistance: 

Fiscal  advice -    X X.. 

Ilflunicipal  management X X. 

Eng  and  public  works X X., 

Leg  aspects  of  intrastate  government  relations X X. 

Research,  statistics  and  information  collection X X. 

Personnel  training X X., 

Boundary  and  fringe  problems X., 

Assist  Governor  m  coordinating  State  activities  affecting    X X. 

locals 

Recommend  programs  and  legislation X... X. 

Interlocal  cooperation X X., 

Financial  assistance. 


X. 
X. 


Supervise  local  finances X. 

Planning  functions: 


Statewide  planning. 


Local  planning  assistance X.. - 

Coordinate  wrtfi  regional  ptanning X X — -    

Coordinate  with  statewide  planning X. 

Program  responsibility 

Urban  renewal  and  redevelopment • 

Poverty - - - - - 

Housing  - 

Area  redevelopment X' - „^   ,„,,  „ 

Statutory  citations N.Y.  Consolidited  Laws,     A.  S.  44.19.  180  et  $eq.;      Public  Law  1961,  ch.  93.    Laws,  1963,  eh.  205 Ch.  1809,  1963^  Stats.; 

ch.  335.  sec.  14,  art.  X,  of  con- 

stitution. 


ch.  823,  196^  Stats'.' 


Pennsylvania 


Cotorado 


Illinois 


New  Jersey 


Washington 


Name  of  agency. .--   ..    Department  of  Com- 
munity Affairs. 

Year  established 1966 .. 

location   Independent  Adminis- 
trative Department 
FUNCTIONS 


Division  of  Local  Gov- 
ernment. 

1966 

Executive  Department... 


Office  of  Local  Govern- 
ment. 


Department  of  Com- 
munity Affairs. 


1966 1%6 

Office  of  Governor Department  in  the  exec- 
utive branch. 


Adviioiy,  coordinaling.  and  technical  assistance; 

Fiscal  advice    :.     X X. 

Municipal  management. X 

Engineering  and  public  works.    .  

Legislative  aspects  ol  intr.i^!3te  government  relations... X. 

Research,  statistics  and  inlormation  collection X X. 

Personnel  training X X- 


X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 


Planning  and  Com- 
munity Affairs 
Agency. 

1967. 

Office  of  the  Governor. 


X. 

X. 


Boundary  and  fringe  problems - X. 


Assist  Governor  n  coorjinating  State  activities  affecting    X X X 

locals 

Recommend  programs  and  legislation   X X X.... X. 

I  nterkxal  cooperation X X X.. 

FinarKial  assistance. X.. X. 

Supervise  local  finances X— - X. 

Planning  functions: 

Statewide  planning . X.. 

Local  planning  assistance    X X. 

Coordinate  with  regional  planning X X.. 

Coordinate  with  statewide  planning X X.. 

Se«  (ootDotea  at  end  of  table. 


X. 
X. 
X." 
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Pennsylvania 

Colorado 

Illinois 

New  Jersey 

Washington 

FUNCTIONS— Continued 

Program  responsibility: 

Urban  renewal  and  redevelopment 

X 

X... 

mblybirrKT. H.E 

56. 

X 

X... 

Housing 

Area  redevelopment 

Statutory  citations 

X 

X... 

X 

X... 

Reorganization  Plan  No      S.B  23,  1966... 
2.  Act  No.  582.  1965, 
regular  session 
(approved  February  1, 
1966). 

H.B  2194. 

(Approp 

1965                 Asse 
lation  Act).           19* 

.  78,  1967. 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Connecticut 

Minnesota 

Vermont 

Department  of 

(Community 

Affairs.' 
1967 

Independent 
Administrative 
Department. 

X 

X 

X 

Department  of 
Urban  Affairs. 

1967.. 

Independent 
Administrative 
DepartmenL 

X 

X 

Cepartment  of 
■Local  Affairs  and 
Development 

1967  

Independent 
Executive 
Department 

X 

Department  of 
Community 
Affairs. 

1%7 

Office  of  Local  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

..     1967 

Office  in  State 
planning  agency. 

Office  of  Local 

Year  established 

Location 

FUNCTIONS 

Advisory,  coordinating,  and  technical  assistance. 

Fiscal  advice 

Municipal  management 

EnEineering  and  public  works 

Legislative  aspects  of  intrastate  government  relations... 

Research,  statistics  and  information  collection 

Personnel  training. 

Affairs.' 
1967. 

Independent 
Administrative 
Department. 

Office  of  the 
Governor. 

X. 

X 

X 

X 

..    X 

X. 
X. 

X 

X 

X 

x\"V.'.'.'.'.'.'."V." 

X ' 

x« 

X 

..    X 

X. 

Assist  Governor  in  coordinating  State  activities  affecting 
local's 

Recommend  programs  and  legislation 

Interlocal  cooperation 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x» 

x« 

X' 

X 

X 

..    X 

X. 
X. 

x« 

X» 

Planning  functions. 

Statewide  planning. 

Local  planning  assistance 

Coordinate  with  regional  planning 

Coordinate  with  statewide  planning 

Program  responsibility: 

Urban  renewal  and  redevelopment 

X 

.    X 

X. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X' 

X 

X« - 

X 

x« 

X             

X. 

X 

X 

..    X 

X. 
X. 

X 

X. 

Area  redevelopment 

X 

H.B.  129,  1%7.... 

X' 

X. 

Substitute  H.B.  495, 

1967. 

Reorg.  bill,  ch.  75, 
1967. 

P.A.  522, 1967... 

..    Sees.  4.11,  4.12, 

4.13.4,16.  1965; 
ch.  898.  i%7. 

Executive  authority. 

1967'  appropria- 
tion act 

'  Department  and  commission  of  housing  and  community  development  administers  other 
programs,  notably  those  ot  direct  administration  (poverty  program,  housing,  etc.)  rather  than  those 
ot  supervision  and  assistance  It  render-,  advice  on  fiScal  problems  related  to  its  programs,  collects 
statistics,  and  recommends  legislation 

-  Refers  to  administration  of  the  'u!al  redevelopment  fund. 

'  All  State  financial  ad  to  localities  tor  urtian  renewal,  poverty  programs,  mass  transit,  etc,  is 
ctianneled  at  the  discretion  of  the  director  (or  commissioner)  ot  the  agency  (or  department). 


<  Effective  Oct.  15,  1%7  ^  .  ,,,       .  .  ,  .... 

:  The  Vermont  office  was  set  up  by  executive  authority  only,  and  is  awaiting  statutory  authority 
to  undertake  the  functions  proposed. 

»  Additional  function  proposed  under  pending  legislation  (S.B.  15,  1%7). 

"  Refers  solely  to  the  functions  ol  the  Ohio  Office  of  Appalachia  within  the  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs. 


HOW   LONG   WILL    THE   PUBLIC    BE 
DAMNED? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wydler]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  recently  passed 
a  law  requested  by  the  President  which 
Imposed,  in  effect,  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion on  railroad  workers.  During  the  de- 
bate on  this  bill,  and  up  to  the  time  It 
was  signed  into  law  by  the  President,  no 
one  doubted  that  the  workers  would  obey 
the  legislation,  respect  the  law,  and  not 
indulge  in  a  strike.  I,  for  one.  however, 
thought  It  quite  possible  that  the  workers 
might  Ignore  the  legislative  actions  of 
the  Congress  and  strike  in  any  event. 
Certainly  recent  events  on  the  labor 
scene  arotmd  our  Nation  have  indicated 
that  even  police  and  firemen  will  strike. 
In  New  York  City,  the  teachers  have 
struck  In  spite  of  laws  which  make  such 


strikes  unlawful.  There  is  a  growing 
possibility  that  one  or  more  groups  of 
workers  will  strike  in  spite  of  a  law 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  clear  we  need  a  straightfor- 
ward new  look  at  the  entire  problem  of 
labor-management  relations  along  with 
a  new  look  at  the  problems  being  caused 
by  strikes  of  public  employees.  The  Na- 
tion is  clearly  in  need  of  new  solutions 
to  this  old  problem. 

The  first  step  on  the  road  to  new  solu- 
tions is  new  Ideas.  Recently.  Harry  F. 
Guggenheim,  the  president  and  editor  In 
chief  of  Newsday.  came  forth  with  such 
a  new  idea.  He  called  for  immediate  ac- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  unfair  price  in- 
creases caused  by  "an  imholy  alliance 
between  big  industry  and  big  labor  in 
the  monopoly  industries." 

In  a  full-page  signed  editorial  entitled 
"How  Long  Will  the  Public  Be  Damned?" 
published  in  Newsday,  Mr.  Guggenheim 
proposed  establishment  of  economic 
boards  to  control  prices  in  monopoly  in- 
dustries \1tal  to  the  public  welfare,  as  the 
counterpart  of  the  labor  courts  to  settle 
wage  disputes  by  compulsory  decisions 
suggested  in  a  recent  Newsday  article  by 


Judge  Samuel  I.  Rosenman,  a  former 
New  York  Supreme  Court  justice  and 
special  counsel  to  Presidents  Roosevelt 
and  Truman. 
The  thrust  of  the  editorial  was: 
Governmental  control  has  become  necee- 
sary  because  of  Industry  and  labor's  abuse 
of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Guggenheim  pointed  out; 

We  nee<l  Judge  Rosenman's  labor  courts 
to  resolve  wage  disputes,  but  we  also  need 
economic  boards  to  control  prices  on  the 
basis  of  fairness  and  the  natlona:  benefit. 
The  purpose  of  these  boards  would  be  to  deal 
with  prices  in  industries  which  are  competi- 
tive in  appearance  only,  and  which  affect  the 
vital  welfare  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Guggenheim  concluded: 
The  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
government  have  delayed  action  far  too  long 
in  protecting  the  public  from  the  indifler- 
ence  of  Big  Labor  and  Big  Business  to  the 
wider  public  concern.  They  should  not  wait 
until  some  new  national  catastrophe,  with  lt5 
strife  and  bitterness,  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  forces  of  industry  and  labor.  They 
should  act  now.  Statesmen  must  do  the  lob 
that  politicians  have  feared  to  undertake. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Guggenheim's  editorial.  'How  Long  Will 
the  Public  Be  Damned?": 
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How  LONO  Will  the  Public  Be  Damned? 

In  this  century,  two  mijor  w,irs  and  the 
development  of  nuclear  energy  and  Jet  pro- 
pulsion have  caused  vast  ch.inges  In  our 
physical  world.  At  the  same  time,  cur  politi- 
cal and  economic  world  has  been,  and  still 
is.  in  a  state  of  revolution 

Our  nation  has  enjoyed  unpaxalleled 
progress  and  prosperity.  The  strength  of  our 
economy  flows  from  our  system  of  free  and 
competitive  enterprise,  a  system  derived 
from  the  "lalssez  falre"  theory  of  John  Stuart 
Mill  In  accordance  with  his  doctrine,  prices 
regulate  themselves  by  the  free  forces  of 
supply  and  demand.  But  when  these  forces 
have  ceased  to  be  free,  because  monopolies 
have  artsen  to  stifle  competition,  the  federal 
government  has  acted  to  protect  both  con- 
sumers and  labor. 

The  original  anti-monopoly  laws,  the  so- 
called  antitrust  laws,  were  designed  to  pre- 
vent Industry  from  creating  monopolies  to 
the  detriment  of  the  public.  Other  l.iws  were 
enacted  which  made  it  possible  for  labor  to 
bargain  collectively  with  sufficient  power  to 
deny  big  industry  the  ability  to  fix  low  wages. 

CONCKNTBATIONS    OT    POWER 

With  the  passage  of  time,  however,  monop- 
oly of  Industry  and  monopoly  of  labor  have 
created  new  laerlls  to  a  free  economy.  Con- 
centrations of  power  now  found  in  many 
labor  and  product  markets  make  it  unreal- 
istic to  assume  that  "free  enterprise"  and 
"free  collective  bargaining"  are  able  to  op- 
erate freely.  These  concentrations  have  leJ, 
rather,  to  conditions  In  which  wages  and 
prices  are  pushed  to  artlflclally  high  levels, 
and  they  have  led  to  national  emergency 
shutdowns.  In  almost  all  cf  our  major  In- 
dustries, for  example,  there  is  but  one  mo- 
nopoly price  which  the  consumer  must  ac- 
cept, a  situation  which  prevails  despite  com- 
petition from  other  products  and  other  coun- 
tries. Laws  designed  to  protect  the  employe 
from  monopoly  Industry  have  created 
monopoly  labor  unions.  Laws  designed  to  In- 
sure fair  practices  In  collective  bargaining 
have  made  a  mockery  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

We  must  devise  checks  and  controls  on  the 
new  forms  of  monopolies  that  have  devel- 
op)ed.  Oovemmental  Interference  is  de- 
nounced as  stifling  to  the  economy  and  to 
progress.  But  this  is  not  necessarily  so.  It 
Is  essential  to  correct  abuses  harmful  to  so- 
ciety as  a  whole.  Old  industries  that  have 
grown  to  monopoly  proportions  will  not  be 
stifled  by  controls.  New  non-monopoly  Indus- 
tries need  not  be  subject  to  controls. 

The  powers  of  monopoly  Industry,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  monopoly  labor  unions,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  resulted  In  strikes  and 
lockouts  detrimental  to  the  public  interest. 
In  too  many  cases  the  bargaining  between 
these  great  monopolies  has  been  In  bad  faith. 
They  have  ended  in  major  concessions  to  the 
unions,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  passed  on, 
with  a  little  extra  for  good  measure,  to  the 
unrepresented   and   helpless   public. 

As  a  result  of  what,  in  effect,  has  been  In 
many  cases  an  unholy  alliance  between  Big 
Industry  and  Big  Labor  in  monopoly  indus- 
tries, these  companies  and  unions  are  get- 
ting too  big  a  slice  of  our  economic  p!e,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  small  buslne.=isman,  the 
professional  man,  the  farmer,  the  nonunion 
worker  smd  the  flxed-lncome  pensioner. 

The  general  public  frequently  has  been 
vexed  by  the  irresponsible  actions  of  the 
leaden  of  these  powerful  economic  forces. 
At  times,  the  public  has  not  only  been  hu- 
miliated but  has  also  been  caused  irreparable 
harm.  Yet,  our  legislators  are  loath  to  take 
action  becaiue  of  the  difficulty  of  finding 
workable  and  fair  solutions  to  the  problem 
and  because  of  the  political  pressures  of  the 
two  forces.  Neither  Big  Business  nor  Big 
Labor  wants  to  be  controlled  by  government. 

The  leaders  of  the  labor  unions  are  un- 
willing to  abandon  any  of  their  unilateral 


powers.  In  fact,  they  urge  an  increase  in  the 
powers  of  the  unions.  At  long  last  they  have 
reached  the  driver's  seat  and  they  don't  pro- 
pose to  reduce  their  forward  speed.  The  In- 
dustrial leaders  demand  that  the  labor  unions 
be  curbed  by  the  same  antitrust  laws  that, 
to  a  degree,  control  Industrial  monopoly. 

The  government,  In  recent  years,  has  at- 
tempted to  put  pressure  on  both  sides  to 
settle  disputes  by  prescribing  voluntary 
guidelines  for  wages  and  prices  and  demand- 
ing that  they  be  honored.  This  attempted 
solution  has  been  anything  but  a  success.  It 
has  led  to  charges  of  politics,  has  had  little 
Influence  on  wage  and  price  settlement*  and 
has  brought  Illegal  pressures  by  government. 

SETTING    WAGES   AND  PRICES 

In  labor  disputes  affecting  the  basic  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  the  disputants'  Interests 
should  be  subjugated  to  those  of  the  com- 
munity. In  such  cases,  wages  and  prices 
should  be  prescribed  by  impartial  and  fully 
competent  tribunals.  Writing  In  Newsday 
recently.  Judge  Samuel  I.  Rosenman,  a  former 
New  York  Supreme  Court  Judge  and  special 
counsel  to  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman, 
urged  the  creation  of  a  system  of  labor 
courts  and  Judges  to  settle — by  compulsory 
decision — wage  disputes.  Compulsory  meth- 
ods are  bitterly  opposed  by  industrial  and 
labor  leaders  and  Judge  Rosenman's  proposal 
has  been  roundly  denounced.  In  spite  of  the 
present  Inconvenience  and  financial  loss  in- 
curred in  strikes  and  lockouts,  they  prefer 
the  present  conflicts  to  the  searching  light 
and  the  rulings  of  public  tribunals. 

The  labor  unionist  holds  that  the  right  to 
strike  has  been  won  and  is  inalienable.  This 
"right"  has  been  supported  by  laws  designed 
to  protect  him  from  abuse  by  big  industry. 
But  now.  new  laws  are  needed  to  protect  the 
public  from  abuse  by  big  unions,  which  have 
won  the  battles  for  equity,  and  now  must 
consider  not  only  the  cause  of  their  members 
but  the  public  cause  as  well. 

The  labor  unionist  quite  correctly  states 
that  no  man  can  be  forced  to  work  In  a  free 
state  If  he  refuses  to  do  so.  But,  by  our 
present  laws.  It  Is  almost  Impassible  to 
replace  him  when  on  strike  during  such 
periods  when  he  refuses  to  work. 

The  Industrialist  holds  that  the  strength 
of  our  free  economy  depends  on  his  ability 
to  determine  the  price  of  his  product  without 
regulation  by  government.  But  our  economy 
is  not  free  where  there  is  monopoly  in  in- 
dustry. Governmental  regulation  and  control 
are  abhorrent  to  the  industrialists,  many  of 
whom  believe  that  the  economy  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  It. 

PROTBCTtNC    THE    PVBLIC 

Governmental  control  has  become  neces- 
sary because  of  Industry's  and  labor's  abuse 
of  the  free  enterprise  system.  We  need  Judge 
Rosenman's  labor  courts  to  resolve  wage  dis- 
putes but  we  also  need  Economic  Boards  to 
control  monopoly  prices  on  the  ba.sls  of  fair- 
ness and  the  national  benefit.  The  purpose 
of  the  boards  would  be  to  deal  with  prices  In 
industries  which  are  competitive  in  appear- 
ance only,  and  which  affect  the  vital  welfare 
of  the  American  people  As  Judge  Rosenman 
would  do  in  the  case  of  wages,  so  should  we 
limit  the  board's  Jurisdiction  to  "certain 
well-defined  industries."  especially  those 
which  are  not  fully  responsive  to  the  market 
place,  those  trulv  "administered"  by  monop- 
olistic managers.  Whether  it  Is  steel  or 
nietiopolltan  transportation,  this  agency 
would  weigh  the  Issues,  reveal  the  facts  to 
the  public  and  Judge  what  prices  are  fair  and 
deserved.  The  courts  and  boards  thus  would 
provide  decent  wages  for  the  employes,  a 
realistic  profit  for  the  Industry  and  protec- 
tion for  the  public  against  unfair  price  in- 
creases and   disruptions  in  vital  industries. 

The  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
government  have  delayed  action  far  too  long 
In  protecting  the  public  from  the  IndlflTer- 
en.-e  of  Big  Labor  and  Big  Business  to  the 


wider  public  concern  They  sliould  not  wait 
until  some  new  national  catastrophe,  with 
it£  strife  and  bitterness,  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  forces  of  industry  and  labor. 
They  should  act  now.  Statesmen  must  do  the 
Job  that  politicians  have  feared  to  under- 
take. 

Harrt  p.  Guggenheim. 


RESULT  OF  A  POLL 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
QtriLLEN]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUTTJ.EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
his  deep  interest  in  the  well-being  of  our 
Nation,  one  of  my  distinguished  con- 
stituents, Mr.  W.  Hanes  Lancaster,  of 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  has  recently  con- 
ducted an  Independent  survey  on  several 
timely  Issues  at  his  own  expense. 

Mr.  Lancaster  came  to  Johnson  City 
many  years  ago  and  established  WJHL 
radio  station.  He  later  received  a  permit 
for  one  of  east  Tennessee's  first  tele- 
vision stations — WJHL-TV — which  he 
built  into  one  of  the  leading  network 
stations.  Now  retired,  he  recently  di- 
vested himself  of  his  radio  and  television 
interests  and  is  a  roving  ambassador  for 
the  good  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Lancaster  has  been  gracious 
enough  to  allow  me  the  results  of  his 
poll,  and  I  believe  they  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
results  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  questionnaire 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  by 
checking  yes  or  no. 

1.  Are  you  in  favor  of  all  out  war  In  'Viet- 
nam? 

Yes 381 

No 328 

2.  Are  you  In  favor  of  withdrawing  from 
Vietnam? 

Yes   304 

No 394 

3.  Are  you  In  favor  of  continuing  the  war 
as  Is  in  Vietnam? 

Yes 62 

No 642 

4.  Are  you  In  favor  of  aid  to  foreign  coun- 
tries as  Is  being  administered  now? 

Yes    49 

No  --- 695 

5.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  present  poverty 
program? 

Yes 88 

No 646 


DR.  RAYMOND  J.  SAULNIER'S  POSI- 
TION ON  THE  PROPOSED  SUR- 
CHARGE 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Whalen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  critical 
question  that  may  come  before  this  body 
in  the  near  future  is  the  surcharge  pro- 
posal advanced  by  the  administration 
which  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  now  discussing. 

Dr.  RajTnond  J.  Saulnler.  professor  of 
economics  at  Barnard  College,  Columbia 
Univerity,  and  foi-mer  Economic  Council 
Chairman  under  President  Eisenhower, 
recently  appeared  before  the  committee 
and  outlined  his  views. 

Professor  Saulnier's  position  was 
that — 

Capital  market  conslderationB,  and  the 
threat  of  even  more  inflation  than  we  now 
have,  clearly  require  strict  limits  on  federal 
spending,  and,  unhappily,  also  an  Increase 
tu  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  have  been  follow- 
ing the  progress  of  the  committee's  ac- 
tivities on  this  question.  Many,  like  my- 
self, remain  unconvinced  of  the  need 
for  the  surtax  as  proposed  but  review 
with  interest  the  development  of  the 
dialog  surrounding  it. 

For  this  reason  and  because  of  the 
high  regard  in  which  Dr.  Saulnier  is  held. 
I  think  his  testimony  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues  and  herewith 
insert  it  in  the  Record  : 

Testimony  by  Dr.  Raymond  J.  Saulnier, 
PaorESFOR  OF  Economics,  Barnard  Coixege. 
Columbia  UNivERSrrY.  Before  the  Ways 
and  Means  CoMMmEE  of  the  U.S.  House 
OF  Representatives  on  the  President's 
1967  Tax  Proposals,  Washington,  DC. 
September  12.  1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, first,  let  me  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  this  oppwrtunlty  to  appear  again 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It 
is  a  great  privilege. 

I  will  summarize  my  conclusions  on  the 
question,  should  ta-xes  be  increased,  by  first 
giving  you  my  Judgment  concerning  the 
economic  outlook  and  then  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  In  the  present  and  prospective 
economic  context  capital  market  considera- 
tions, and  the  threat  of  even  more  infla- 
tion than  we  now  have,  clearly  require  strict 
limits  on  federal  spending  and,  unhappily, 
also  an  Increase  In  taxes. 

THE    ECONOMIC    0T3TLO0K 

A  Judgment  on  the  question  before  the 
Committee  must  be  based,  of  course,  on  an 
opinion  concerning  the  economic  outlook. 
On  this,  the  evidence  Is  quite  clear.  What 
the  Indicators  tell  us  is  that  the  economy  has 
been  in  a  recovery  phase  for  four  to  five 
months.  I  wouldn't  put  much  weight  on 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  a  lacklustre  per- 
formance to  date,  though  that  is  a  fair  de- 
scription of  it  Nor  would  I  attach  much 
significance  to  the  fact  that  July  was  a  poor 
month  for  the  "leading"  Indicators,  as  It  was. 
The  leaders  have  a  poor  month  every  now 
and  then,  even  In  the  best  of  recoveries. 
What  is  more  important  is  that  the  "coin- 
cident" Indicators,  which  measure  broad 
movements  of  production,  employment,  in- 
come and  sales,  improved  measurably.  And 
I  exp>ect  August  and  September  to  show  up 
well  In  all  the  series,  leading  and  coincident. 
when  the  figures  are  In.  In  short,  we  can  be 
pretty  confident  that  the  economy  Is  on  a 
recovery  road. 

Moreover,  this  forecast  Is  indicated  de- 
spite the  strike  recently  called  agtilnst  the 
Ford  Company.  An  Interruption  of  this  mag- 
nitude iB  bound  to  have  damaging  effects  on 


the  economy,  but  it  Is  clear  from  studies  of 
past  experience  that  strikes  have  rarely  If 
ever  altered  the  underlying  trend  of  the 
economy.  They  have  lisually  occurred  during 
periods  of  recovery  and  expansion,  and  when 
they  were  over  the  economy  came  back  to 
about  where  it  was  when  tiie  strike  began 
and  continued,  thereafter,  on  about  the  same 
path  that  would  have  been  expected  in  the 
absence  of  a  strike.  The  1959  steel  strike  may 
be  an  exception  to  this  rule,  but  It  lasted 
four  months  and  closed  down  the  entire 
steel  Induetry.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent case  will  be  a  parallel.  Therefore,  al- 
though It  Is  unfortunate  to  have  a  strike  at 
all,  I  doubt  that  It  will  change  the  under- 
lying trend  of  the  economy,  which  points  to 
recovery  and  exfjanslon. 

The  question  that  remains  is  how  strong 
the  recovery  will  be.  The  Administration 
favors  a  forecast  of  rapid  expansion  In  1968. 
They  also  continue  to  expect  a  rapid  upturn 
in  the  second  half  of  this  year,  though  we 
are  fast  running  out  of  time  for  that  fore- 
cast to  be  validated.  What  seems  to  me  more 
likely  Is  that  the  advance  will  be  a  rela- 
tively slow  one,  not  only  over  the  rest  of  this 
year  but  in  1968,  too.  Moreover,  until  we 
make  some  meaningful  headway  In  solving 
problems  that  currently  are  obstacles  to 
vigorous,  sustainable  and  inflation-free 
growxh,  I  exp>ect  the  economy  to  proceed  In 
a  rather  bumpy  fashion.  But  these  differences 
In  estimates  of  the  economic  outlook,  and 
they  are  real  differences,  should  not  affect 
one's  conclusion  as  to  the  need  for  fiscal 
restraint.  You  will  see  why  I  say  this  as  I 
develop  my  reasons  for  advocating  fiscal 
action. 

THE    capital    market    PROBLEM 

As  I  see  It,  the  crucial  and  decisive  reason 
for  advocating  restrictive  fiscal  measures  de- 
rives directly  from  present  and  prospective 
conditions  in  the  markets  for  capital  and 
credit  and  indirectly  from  the  threatened  im- 
pact of  these  conditions  on  the  economy  and 
on  the  outlook  for  further  inflation. 

Let  me  put  the  e&se  this  way:  consider- 
ing— 

(1)  the  private  financial  requirements  Im- 
plied by  a  general  recovery  of  the  economy, 
whether  strong  or  only  relatively  modest 
and.  In  particular,  by  a  recovery  of  the  hous- 
ing Industry  and  by  a  return  to  Inventory 
accumulation; 

(2)  the  federal  financial  requirements  that 
resvilt  from  a  huge  budget  deficit;  and 

(3)  the  amount  of  savings  likely  to  be 
available  to  satisfy  these  financial  require- 
ments; It  follows 

(4)  that  total  requirements  for  capital  and 
credit  in  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  quite  pos- 
sibly for  a  considerably  longer  time  In  the 
future,  can  be  met  only  by  a  money  supply 
expansion  that  has  strong  Infiatlonary  im- 
plications. 

This  conclusion  is  based  on  a  projection  of 
sources  and  uses  of  funds  for  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy which  is  appended  to  this  statement 
along  with  a  description  of  the  assumptions 
that  underly  It.  It  is  designed  along  the  lines 
of  the  table  on  financial  flows  regularly  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  but  I  wish 
to  make  It  clear  that  the  fiscal  1968  projec- 
tions are  mine  and  that  I  take  full  respon- 
sibility for  them. 

I  would  describe  the  assumptions  on 
which  I  have  projected  financial  fiows  as 
relatively  conservative  Of  course,  both  fi- 
nancial requirements  and  the  funds  to  meet 
them  would  be  greater  If  we  were  to  assume 
a  rapid  recovery.  But  this  would  only  fortify 
my  conclusion,  since  to  balance  soiu-ces  and 
uses  of  funds  In  a  rapid  recovery  would  al- 
most certainly  require  a  still  larger  monetary 
expansion  than  my  table  contemplates. 
Moreover,  my  table  assumes— 

( 1 1  that  the  deficit  in  the  sdminlstrative 
budget    vrtll    be    814    billion,    as    Secretary 


Powler  in  testifying  before  your  Committee 
said  he  thought  it  would  be; 

(2)  that  the  tax  package  which  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  will  be  enacted  as  he  asked 
for  it,  time  schedule  and  all;  and 

(3»  that  the  t4  billion  Increase  In  defense 
spending  to  which  the  President  alluded  in  a 
press  conference  not  so  long  ago  can.  for 
present  purposes,  be  Ignored. 

Official  hopes  on  all  these  so-called  con- 
tingencies seem  to  me  dangerously  sanguine, 
but  if  bolder  assumptions  are  preferred  the 
result  only  makes  the  financial  picture  all 
the  more  ominous.  And  it  is  ominous  eno\igh 
for  my  taste  as  it  stands.  Moreover,  I  think 
It  is  ominous  enough  as  It  stands  to  decide 
the  question  before  the  Committee  What  it 
says  is  that  in  the  present  and  prospective 
economic  context,  and  so  long  as  the  federal 
budget  deficit  remains  at  or  close  to  Its  pres- 
ent size,  money  supply  must  continue  to 
expand  roughly  as  it  has  been  expanding  so 
far  in  1967  And  so  far  in  1967  money  supply, 
narrowly  defined,  has  been  rising  at  Just  over 
9  percent,  annualized,  broadly  defined.  It  has 
been  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  Just  over  13 
percent. 

It  seems  to  me  the  point  that  should  be 
decisive  In  your  Committee's  deliberations  is 
that  the  indicated  monetary  expansion  is  an 
Inflationary  monetary  expansion.  Whether  it 
is  Infiatlonary  today  or  will  be  Inflationary 
only  tomorrow  makes  no  difference,  though 
I  think  it  18  both.  We  have  reached  a  point 
where  it  is  vitally  necessary  to  think  of 
tomorrow  as  well  as  today.  And  whether  the 
current  rate  of  money  supply  expansion  is 
inflationary  In  the  seuse  of  actually  Initiat- 
ing price  increases  or  only  in  the  sense  of 
permitting  price  Increases  to  take  place  that 
were  Initiated  by  Increases  in  costs  Is  neither 
here  nor  there.  What  is  Important  Is  that 
both  cost  and  price  Inflation  are  afoot  today, 
and  must  be  brought  under  control.  Your 
Committee  will  recall  that  it  was  stated  of- 
ficially by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  during  these  hearings 
that  average  hourly  labor  compensation  costs 
In  the  private  economy  rose  In  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  at  an  annual  rate  in  ex- 
cess of  six  percent.  This  is  t-wice  the  rate  at 
which  productivity  l£  typically  Improved.  It 
is  no  surprise,  therefore,  that  In  the  past 
twelve  months  unit  production  costs  have 
gone  up  by  more  than  4  percent. 

As  for  price  inflation,  which  for  present 
purposes  we  can  measure  by  the  GNP  de- 
flator, my  guess  is  that  it  wlli  come  to  about 
2.5  percent  this  year  and  to  3.0  percent  next 
year,  even  with  a  tax  Increase.  It  would  be 
more  without  a  tax  Increase,  and  It  will  be 
more  if  the  economy  recovers  more  rapidly 
than  I  am  expecting  it  to  recover.  For  ex- 
ample, I  have  concluded  from  GNP  models 
I  put  together  as  part  of  my  preparation  for 
this  testimony  but  with  which  I  will  not 
burden  the  Committee  that,  if  GNP  were  to 
increase  as  fast  as  I  gather  the  Administra- 
tion believes  it  will  increase,  the  accompany- 
ing price  inflation  would  be  between  3  5  and 
4  0  percent. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  these  are  condi- 
tions to  which  federal  economic  policy  must 
respond  in  an  explicit  and  positive  way  /tnd 
all  the  more  so  considering  that  the  balance 
of  payments  deficit  seems  to  be  getting  larger 
The  only  question  that  remains  is  what  the 
response  should  be. 

In  some  situations  it  might  be  from  mone- 
tary policy,  but  you  will  see  from  what  I  have 
said  of  conditions  In  the  capital  markets, 
present  and  prospective,  that  an  adequate 
monetary  polity  response  Is  not  possible.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  only  policy  options  open  at 
this  late  stage  of  the  game  are  fiscal  options 
As  I  see  it.  monetary  policy  Is  committed  by 
circumstances  to  continued  ease  Free  re- 
serves can  be  expected  to  move  up  or  down 
from  week  to  v,  eek.  but  as  long  as  the  budget 
deficit  stays  at  cr  near  Its  present  size  the 
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monetary  authorities,  In  my  Judgment,  will 
have  no  alternative  but  to  continue  to  ex- 
pand the  money  supply  at  what  amounts  to 
a  distinctly  Inflationary  rate. 

Contemplate  for  a  moment  what  would  be 
involved  U  money  policy  were  to  take  a  turn 
toward  Ughtnes*.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  thlnlc 
of  a  turn  aa  abrupt  as  that  taken  In  1966, 
when  money  supply  stopped  Increasing  al- 
together and  created  a  near-crisis  In  financial 
marketa;  all  one  needs  to  posit  Is  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  the  rate  at  which  money 
supply  is  Increasing.  The  result  would  be  to 
escalai«  Interebt  rates  to  levels  well  above 
even  the  record  heights  at  which  they  are 
currently  perched;  to  stLr  the  money  mar- 
keu  Into  the  turbulence  nowadays  called 
"dlslntermedlatlon;"  to  reverse  the  revival 
of  the  housing  Industry;  and  to  bring  the 
recovery,  so  far  only  a  timorous  one,  to  a 
halt. 

Clrcumfltances  such  as  these  are  part  of 
what  Is  meant  when  we  say  that  "deficit*  do 
matter."  One  way  deficits  matter  la  that 
when  they  get  big.  and  certainly  when  they 
get  aa  huge  aa  they  are  now.  they  compro- 
mise monetary  policy.  The  way  to  cure  this 
condition  is  perfectly  clear:  the  way  to  do  It 
Is  to  take  steps  to  move  the  federal  budget 
toward  balance. 

RECOMMKNDATI0N3 

Let  me  conclude  by  giving  you  my  recom- 
mendations as  to  how  we  should  proceed 
to  accomplish  this: 

(H  Although  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  rais- 
ing taxes  any  more  than  anyone  else,  and 
probably  a  good  deal  less  than  many.  I  am 
persuaded  that  In  the  circumstances  a  tax 
increase  is  needed.  But  I  want  to  make  It 
clear  that  If  all  a  tax  Increase  does  Is  to  In- 
vite another  spurt  of  federal  spending  It  will 
accomplish  nothing  except  raise  further  the 
already  high,  and  as  I  see  It  excessive,  pro- 
portion of  the  nations  Income  currently  ab- 
sorbed by  taxation.  That  proportion  now 
stands  at  close  to  30  percent. 

Thus,  there  Is  no  escaping  the  conclu- 
sion that  expenditure  control  Is  an  absolute 
necessity  in  the  present  situation.  I  know  It 


Is  not  easy  to  set  expenditure  priorities  when 
we  are  surrounded  by  pressing  needs,  local 
as  well  aa  national,  and  all  the  more  so  when 
the  nation  Is  engaged  In  a  war  halfway 
around  the  world  with  half  a  million  men  In 
the  field,  but  spending  priorities  must  be  set. 
And  they  must  be  followed.  Basically,  the 
problem  that  brings  your  Committee  here 
today  Is  that  our  country  Is  overcommltted 
flnanclally.  This  condition  must  be  cor- 
rected. It  will  suffice  to  say  that  I  hope  your 
Committee  will  use  its  Influence  to  see  that 
the  need  to  fit  spending  ambitions  to  rev- 
enue capabilities  Is  not  only  recognized,  but 
is  respected. 

(2)  I  strongly  urge  that  whatever  tax 
measures  your  Committee  recommends  to 
the  House  be  so  designed  as  to  be  neutral 
with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  tax 
burden,  which  involves  the  timing  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  the  tax  increase.  This  should 
not  be  an  occasion  for  restructuring  the  tax 
system. 

(3)  Since  I  am  here  to  speak  to  you  of 
the  economic,  not  the  political,  features  of 
the  proposals  before  you.  let  me  say  that 
there  are  respects  In  which  they  fall  to  go 
to  the  real  problem.  The  problem  is  princi- 
pally a  shortage  of  capital  or  savings;  alter- 
natively, it  Is  an  excess  of  financing  require- 
ments. Yet  there  are  features  of  the  tax  pro- 
posals which  would  either  reduce  the  flow 
of  savings  or  merely  substitute  one  flnanclng 
requirement  for  another.  Thus,  higher  taxes 
on  business,  to  the  extent  they  are  not 
passed  on  In  higher  prices,  will  reduce  the 
flow  of  cash  available  to  finance  business 
Investment  and.  In  an  atmosphere  of  rising 
Investment  expenditures,  will  result  In 
heavier  l  arrowing  by  business.  Such  taxes 
reduce  the  Treasury's  financing  require- 
ments only  to  increase  the  flnanclng  require- 
ments of  business.  And  there  are  features 
of  the  Individual  income  tax  proposal  sub- 
ject to  the  same  criticism. 

The  Committee  should  revise  the  proposals 
so  they  will  be  pointed  more  fully  to  restrain- 
ing consumption  and  will  serve  better  to 
meet  the  real  problem  we  face,  which  la  a 
problem  of  capital  shortage. 


FINANCIAL  FLOWS' 
|lr)  billions  of  dollars] 


Projected, 
3d  quarter  4th  quarter  Isl  quarter  2d  quarter  Fiscal  year  fiscal  year 
1966  1966  1967  1%7  1967  1%8 


Net  funds  raised  by  nonfinar>eial  sectors,  total.   

U  S  Gcvernment  (direct  securities,  nonguaranteed  issues 

and  PC's) 

For eig n  borrowers 

Consumer  credit 

Bank  (nol  elsewhere  classified)  and  other  loans 

State  and  local  obligations 

Corporate  securities - - 

Mortgajes 

Net  sources  ol  credit,  total 

U  S  Government  (lending  and  change  in  cash  balance). . 

Foreign  (unds    

Private  insufance  and  pension  reserves 

Soutces(nec)  

Demand  deposits  and  currency 

Time  and  savings  deposits,  commercial  banks 

Savings  deposits  and  accounts,  thrift  institutions . 

Private  credit  market  instruments 

U  S  Government  securities 

Less  security  1eot  .. 


63.5 

53.7 

75.8 

48.0 

60.3 

87.1 

7.0 

2.2 

10.8 

-21.7 

-.4 

16.0 

.1 

.9 

5.5 

4.3 

2.7 

3.0 

6.9 

4.6 

4.3 

4.4 

5.1 

5.1 

13.3 

17.4 

15.0 

16.0 

15.4 

14.0 

4.8 

6.2 

9.8 

11.7 

8.  1 

12.0 

11.7 

6.9 

14.0 

14.9 

11.9 

11.0 

19.7 

15.5 

16.3 

18.4 

17.5 

26.0 

63.  S 

53.7 

75.8 

4«.0 

60.3 

87.1 

4.t 

-2.1 

2.6 

-12  9 

-1.9 

5.0 

-4.0 

-1.8 

2.7 

9.6 

1.6 

5.0 

13.5 

13.4 

14.7 

12.4 

13.5 

14.0 

13.2 

3.9 

.6 

-1.0 

4.2 

4.2 

-2.5 

7.5 

9  7 

9.6 

6.11 

31.5 

10.6 

4.6 

33.9 

22.3 

17.91 

5.3 

9.4 

16.4 

20.9 

13.0 

15.0 

20.1 

8.8 

8.4 

1.5 

9.7 

9.7 

5.6 

7.5 

-15.2 

-14.2 

-4.1 

3.0 

2.9 

-2.3 

-2.1 

.2 

-.3 

-.3 

I  Data  lor  3d  quarter  1966  through  2d  quarter  1967  are  from  the  Aug  8.  1967  Federal  Reserve  release.  Flow  of  Funds.  Seasonally 
Adjusted  1st  Hjll  1967   fiscal  year  1968  proiection  by  R  J.S. 


PRINCIPAL     ASSUMPTIONS    I.V    THE    PROJECTIONS 
OP    riNANCIAL    FLOWS 

US.  Goiernment  requirements  assume  an 
811  billion  administrative  budget  deficit.  $5 
billion  participation  certificate  sales,  and  no 
net  Issuance  of  nonguaranteed  Issues.  Partly 
offsetting  these  requirements  are  federal 
trust  fund  and  investment  account  pur- 
chases of  $3  billion.  Included  among  sources. 

Borrouings  in  U.S.  markets  by  foreigners 


has  been  reduced  below  rH67  levels  to  reflect 
economic  slowdown  in  Western  Europe  and 
the  fact  that  Interest  rates  have  been  rising 
here  and  falling  there.  Similarly.  Inflow  of 
funds  from  abroad  as  a  source  Is  put  at  a 
higher  figure  than  In  PT67. 

Consumer  credit  Is  the  same  as  In  FY67 
but  higher  than  IH67.  reflecting  a  recovery 
In  purchases  of  cars  and  other  consumer 
durables.  The  projection  Is  consistent  with 


1968  auto  sales  (including  lmp>orts)  In  the 
range  of  8.6  to  8.7  million. 

Mortgage  credit  Increase  is  consistent  with 
housing  starts  rising  close  to  1.5  million  by 
IVQ68. 

Corporate  securities  Issues  are  cut  back 
substantially  from  IH67  levels  In  the  belief 
that  there  was  anticipatory  borrowing  In 
that  period  and  that  liquidity  has  been  to 
a  slgniflcant  extent  repleted. 

Business  borrowing,  short  and  intermedi- 
ate term — the  major  component  of  "bank 
(n.e.c.)  and  other  loans — has  been  reduced 
from  the  IIQ67  rate  and  below  FY67,  having 
in  mind  that  the  Increase  In  bank  loans  to 
business  in  the  flrst  seven  months  of  calen- 
dar 1967  was  much  leas  rapid  than  In  the 
comi>arable  1966  period. 
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CARDINAL  O 'BOYLE 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentle'woman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
of  last  week,  the  Reverend  Aloyslua  C. 
Galvin,  SJ.,  president  of  the  University 
of  Scranton,  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  conferred 
an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
upon  Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boyle.  the 
cardinal  archbishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
"Washington,  D.C. 

It  was  indeed  a  moving  moment. 

For  all  of  us  who  work  here,  in  the 
Congress,  there  was  a  profound  joy  in 
seeing  the  first  Roman  Catholic  cardinal 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  being  honored  by 
one  of  the  fine  universities  in  this  Na- 
tion. But  for  those  of  us  who  live  In 
Scranton,  it  was  an  even  more  memora- 
ble thing  to  see  Cardinal  O'Boyle  coming 
home  to  the  city  in  which  he  was  born, 
grew  up,  went  to  school,  and  which  saw 
him  take  the  first  steps  in  the  vocation 
which  led  to  his  being  appointed  a  prince 
of  the  church. 

Cardinal  O'Boyle  was  no  stranger  to 
the  campus  of  the  Univensity  of  Scranton. 
He  had  attended  the  same  school  many 
years  ago  when  it  was  directed  by  the 
second  largest  teaching  order  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools,  and  was  named  St. 
Thomas  College.  Today,  the  school  is 
known  as  the  University  of  Scranton, 
and  is  directed  by  the  largest  teaching 
order  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus. 

Time  has  seen  the  young  man  who  at- 
tended St.  Thomas  College  grow  into  one 
of  the  great  prelates  of  this  Nation. 
Time  has  also  seen  the  small  college  grow 
into  one  of  our  most  distinguished  uni- 
versities. Under  its  present  president. 
Father  Galvin,  it  has  taken  new  steps  in 
its  physical  and  intellectual  growth. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  dou- 
ble distinction  in  the  ceremony  of  honor- 
ing Cardinal  O'Boyle.  Our  learned  prel- 
ate was  honored  in  receiving  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws.  The  university  was 
honored  by  the  presence  of  Scranton's 
most  distinguished  clerical  son. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
append  here  an  article  concerning  the 
ceremony  from  the  Scranton  Tribune : 


Patrick  Cawjinal  O'Botlk  Addresses  Stu- 
dents :   Negro  EatJALrrr  Urged  at  UNiviai- 

siTY  OF  Scranton  Convocation 

Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boyle  urged  Scranton 
area  residents  to  ".  .  .  help  the  Negro  achieve 
complete  equality  In  our  society  .  .  ."  at 
University  of  Scranton  Convocation  exercises 
on  Friday. 

In  an  address  to  some  3,000  university 
students,  administrators,  faculty  and  guests, 
the  Scranton-born  Prince  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  called  on  regional  people 
to  fight  for  the  rights  of  the  American 
Negro  "...  as  the  John  Mitchells  and  the 
Father  Currans  of  an  earlier  generation 
helped  your  own  people  to  find  their  place 
m  the  sun." 

Cardinal  O'Boyle  was  principal  speaker  at 
the  U  of  S  Honors  Convocation.  At  the  cere- 
mony, the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Aloyslus  C.  Galvin,  SJ.,  University  of  Scran- 
ton president. 

Another  high  point  of  the  convocation  cere- 
mony was  the  presentation  of  awards  to  uni- 
versity students  for  academic  excellence  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  Forty-three  students  were 
presented  with  excellence  awards  by  Father 
Galvin  Dean  of  the  university  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Rev.  Eugene  P.  Mc- 
Creesh.  SJ,  presented  the  student  award- 
winners  to  the  president. 

The  convocation  officially  began  the  1967- 
68  academic  year  at  the  university.  The  day- 
long affair  began  v(.ith  a  9:30  a.m.  mass  at 
the  Church  of  the  Nativity. 

At  Nativity,  formal  academic  procession  of 
administrators,  faculty,  guests  and  students 
marched  into  the  church.  Grand  marshal 
for  the  march  was  Eft.  Joseph  A.  Barrett, 
assistant  professor  of  counselor  education. 
The  bearer  of  the  University  Mace  was  stu- 
dent body  president,  Edward  Mitchell,  of 
White  Haven. 

Following  the  mass,  the  group  moved  to 
the  university  campus  for  the  convocation. 

Cardinal  O'Boyle  addressed  the  educators 
and  students  at  the  Convocation  site. 

He  said: 

To  those  of  us  who  were  born  and  raised 
In  this  region  I  need  not  say  any  more  about 
the  heritage  of  deeply  religious  faith  which 
was  handed  down  to  all  of  us  by  our  rugged 
forebears  from  Ireland  and  Poland  and  Italy 
and  other  eastern  European  countries.  This 
Is  a  precious  legacy  for  which  we  should  give 
sincere  thanks  to  Almighty  God  every  day  of 
our  lives.  It  remains  for  us  to  keep  the  tradi- 
tion alive  In  the  rapidly  changing  post- 
Hiroshima.  post-Conclllar  world  In  which  we 
find  ourselves  today. 

Rapid  change,  as  I  have  already  indicated. 
is  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  characteristic 
of  modern  society,  not  only  here  In  the  United 
States,  but  in  every  other  part  of  the  world 
as  well. 

"The  changeless  realities  which  become 
known  to  us,  however  dimly,  only  through 
the  priceless  gift  of  Faith — were  dearer  than 
life  itself  to  the  God-fearing  men  and  wom- 
en of  this  region  who  have  gone  before  us  to 
their  eternal  reward.  Only  to  the  extent  that 
we  remain  faithful  to  their  legacy  will  we 
be  able  to  match  their  contribution  and  do 
our  part  In  helping  to  find  the  solution  to 
the  outstanding  problems  of  our  own  gener- 
ation. 

"In  facing  up  to  our  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  social  justice  at  this  critical  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  we 
can  learn  much  from  the  ex.ample  of  those 
who  h.ive  gone  before  us  in  this  particular 
section  of  the  country.  Their  problems  were 
not  the  same  as  those  which  confront  us  at 
the  moment,  but  they  were  Just  as  serious, 
in  their  own  way.  and  Just  as  difficult  to 
resolve. 

"Our  forebears  were  faced  with  the 
problem  of  labor  relations  In  Its  most  ele- 
mentary terms — the  problem  of  gaining 
recognition  of  labor's  right  to  organize  and 
to    engage    In    collective    bargaining.    They 


eventually  achieved  this  goal,  but  only  after 
a  prolonged  and  very  costly  struggled  And. 
In  doing  so,  they  won  for  this  region  tne  en- 
viable reputation  of  being,  la  effect,  the 
birthplace  of  the  American  labor  movement 
as  we  know  it  today. 

"There  is  no  need,  on  this  occasion,  to  re- 
tell the  story  of  the  anthracite  miners'  hero- 
ic and  eventually  successful  struggle  for  rec- 
ognition. The  story  is  known  to  all  of  you.  at 
least  in  its  general  outlines. 

"Permit  me.  however,  to  say  a  few  words 
about  two  men  In  particular — one  a  layman 
and  the  other  a  priest — who  played  a  cru- 
cially significant  role  in  the  history  of  or- 
ganized labor  In  the  anthracite  region.  I 
refer  to  John  Mitchell  of  the  Mine  Workers 
and  the  beloved  Father  John  Joseph  Curran 
of  Wllkes-Barre.  To  those  of  you  who  belong 
to  my  own  generation  the  names  of  these 
two  men.  who  worked  so  closely  together  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  to  advance  the  cause 
of  organized  labor,  will  undoubtedly  bring 
back  many  happy  memories,  mixed  with  a 
sense  ol  sadness  at  the  recollection  of  how 
miserable  was  the  lot  of  the  miners  to  whose 
welfare  they  devoted  their  extraordinary 
talents.  The  anthracite  fields  of  1900  were 
described  by  Governor  Pinohot  in  later  years 
as  a  swamp  of  misery.'  Working  conditions 
in  the  mines  were  intolerably  bad.  The 
miners  were  compelled  to  live  in  company 
houses  and  to  make  their  purchases  at  com- 
pany stores  at  exorbitantly  high  prices. 
Wages  were  pitifully  low.  In  1901  the  aver- 
age annual  Income  of  the  anthracite  miner 
was  $360 — some  $200  less  than  the  absolute, 
bed-rock  minimum  at  that  time  for  a  living 
wage.  To  eke  out  a  living  for  a  family.  It  was 
necessary  for  very  young  children  to  enter 
the  mines  as  slate  pickers,  and  for  this  ex- 
tremely unhealthful  work  they  were  paid 
39  cents  a  day. 

"Little  wonder,  then,  that  John  Mitchell 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
called  a  major  strike  In  1902 — a  strike  which 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  later  referred  to  as  the 
most  Important  single  incident  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  labor  movement  in  the  United 
States  up  to  that  time.  Incidentally,  I  still 
have  a  very  vivid  personal  memory  of  hear- 
ing John  Mitchell  addressing  a  mammoth 
labor  rally  in  downtown  Scranton  when  I 
was  a  lad  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age. 
Mitchell  was  our  hero — so  it  was  only  natural 
that  I  should  play  hocky  the  day  he  came 
to  Scranton  to  speak  to  the  miners.  Like 
everyone  else  in  the  region.  I  was  most  anx- 
ious to  see  him  In  person  and  to  listen  to 
his  eloquent  address.  I  must  say  that  the 
good  Sisters  of  our  parochial  school — who.  I 
assume,  also  regarded  Mr.  Mitchell  as  their 
hero — reacted  with  great  understanding  and 
admirable  restraint  to  this  flagrant  breach 
of  discipline  on  my  part.  I  also  recall  that 
when  Mitchell  died,  years  later.  I  came  back 
to  Scranton.  as  a  priest,  to  pay  tay  respects 
to  him  in  the  Cathedral  where  he  was  laid 
out  in  state.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  statue  was 
erected  in  his  honor  at  Court  House  Square 
and  still  stands  there  today  as  a  fitting  me- 
morial to  a  great  Christian  layman  and  a 
gre.1t  champion  of  social  Justice. 

I  can't  claim  to  have  known  Father  Curran 
Intimately,  but  I  met  him  more  than  once 
over  the  course  of  the  years  and  admired 
him  very  much  He  was  a  great  parish  priest, 
one  of  the  flrst  In  the  United  States  to  asso- 
ciate himself  openly  with  the  cause  of  orga- 
nized labor  In  its  struggle  for  recognition. 
Father  Curran  tried  very  hard  to  avert  the 
1902  miners'  strike  He  thought  that  It  was 
poorly  timed  and  was  bound  to  fall.  But 
when  the  strike  was  called,  he  supported  it 
enthusiastically  and  did  what  he  could  to 
help  the  miners.  His  precise  role  In  ending 
the  strike  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  known  that 
he  was  Instrumental  In  obtaining  a  settle- 
ment.— one  that  was  considered  a  great  vie. 
tory  for  the  workers.  His  most  important  con- 
tribution was  his  successful  appeal  to  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  for  presidential  intervention 


in  the  strike.  This  was  the  first  time  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  intervened  in 
a  strike,  not  to  break  It.  but  to  help  to 
settle  it. 

The  Anthracite  Coal  Commission  estab- 
lished by  President  Roosevelt  at  the  request 
of  Father  Curran  met  for  a  period  of  four 
months  la  Wilkes  Barre  and  then  granted 
the  miners  a  ten  per  cent  Increase  as  well 
as  a  slight  reduction  In  hours.  The  miners 
believed  that  they  had  won  a  signlficemt 
victory,  and  Father  Curran  and  John  Mitchell 
were  the  heroes  of  the  hour  Some  \-ears  later. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  had  this  to  say  about 
Father  Curran  in  a  personal  letter  vo  the 
famous  prlest-sclentlst,  Father  John  A. 
Zahm,  of  Notre  Dame  University: 

"Do  you  know  Father  Curran  of  Wllkes- 
Barre''  He  Is  not  a  man  ...  I  should  ask  to 
discuss  Waldseemuler's  world  map  of  1587  or 
the  Florentine  faction  allusion  in  Dante  or 
the  strange  fish  of  the  Orinoco;  but  he  Is  a 
tirst-class  type  of  priest,  the  kind  of  priest 
needed  In  a  democracy." 

The  warmth  of  President  Roosevelt's  trib- 
ute to  Father  Curran  Is  matched  by  that  of 
Dr  C  A  CUne.  a  Bryn  Mawr  historian  who 
hsis  written  a  carefully  documented  study  of 
his  life  'It  is  difficult  to  viTlte  o'  Father  Cur- 
ran without  sentimentality."  Dr  CUne  re- 
marks. "There  Is  the  picture  of  an  eight- 
year-old  child,  his  dinner  pall  trailing  on  the 
ground,  forced  to  enter  the  mines  to  help 
support  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 
There  Is  the  boy  studying  hard  at  night 
school  in  the  best  Alger  tradition.  There  is 
the  young  priest  working  to  give  beauty  and 
meaning  to  the  dreary  lives  of  the  miners. 
Throughout  his  career  there  Is  the  benevolent 
father  of  his  people,  unsparing  in  his  efforts 
to  better  their  unfortunate  lot.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  here  was  a  life  so  completely 
dedicated  to  duty  and  humanity  as  to  be  em- 
barrassing to  twentieth-century  cynicism. 
On  this  level  Father  Curran's  significance  Is 
clear.  His  is  the  story  of  the  humanitarian 
of  any  age — a  man  who  simply  could  not  rest 
while  there  was  misery  around  him." 

"...  a  man  who  simply  could  not  rest 
while  there  was  misery  around  him."  This  is 
the  kind  of  priest — and  the  kind  of  laymen — 
which  we  need  in  ever  Increasing  numbers  at 
the  present  time,  when  there  Is  misery.  In 
great  abundance,  all  around  us.  If  the  John 
Mitchells  and  the  Father  Currans  of  this  re- 
gion could  accomplish  so  much  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  against  such  tremendous  odds, 
how  much  more  we  of  this  generation,  with 
all  of  the  advantages  we  have  enjoyed,  can  be 
expected  to  do  in  solving  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  which  currently  confront 
this  nation  and  the  world  at  large  What  a 
proud  boast  It  will  be  for  the  anthracite  re- 
gion— and.  In  your  particular  case,  for  the 
University  of  Scranton — if  the  anthracite  re- 
gion once  again  comes  to  be  known,  as  it  was 
known  In  the  early  days  of  the  American 
labor  movement,  as  one  of  the  nation's  prin- 
cipal sources  of  dedicated  champions  of  social 
and  economic  Jtistice.  More  specifically.  I 
would  hope  that  the  young  men  and  women 
of  this  region,  whose  Immigrant  forebears  felt 
the  sting  of  religious  and  ethnic  prejudice  in 
their  own  day.  will  take  second  place  to  none 
in  the  current  struggle  to  eliminate  every 
vestige  of  racial  discrimlnatloi  and  racial  In- 
justice directed  against  the  American  Negro. 
You  owe  It  to  your  forebears — and  you  owe  It 
to  yourselves — to  help  the  Negro  achieve 
complete  equality  in  our  society  as  the  John 
Mitchells  and  the  Father  Currans  of  an  ear- 
lier generation  helped  your  own  people  to  find 
their  place  In  the  sun 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY.  OF  BROOK- 
ISm.         NY..  COMMEMORATES 

MARYLAND'S       GALLANT        FOUR 
HUNDRED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr.  Gon- 
zalez*     Under    previous    order    of    the 
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House,  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Mrs.  Kelly]  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league and  my  dear  friend.  Johk  J. 
Rodney,  was  born  In  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  in 
the  very  congressional  district  he  has  for 
many  years  had  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing. John  Is  well  known  not  only  in  his 
local  community,  but  throughout  the 
world.  He  has  achieved  stature  by  his 
dedication  to  public  service  and  by  seek- 
ing to  secure  for  all  persons  their  In- 
herent rights. 

John  J.  Rooney,  a  ranking  member  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Appropriations  for  State.  Justice.  Com- 
merce, Judiciary  and  related  agencies 
has  been  criticized  as  being  a  "penny- 
pincher"  however,  this  Is  one  of  his  out- 
standing attributes.  Over  the  years  John 
RooNEY's  "penny  pinching"  has  assured 
our  taxpayers  that  their  money  Is  being 
well  spent  in  the  best  Interests  of  our 
country.  His  hard  hitting  honest  qualities 
have  made  him  one  of  the  most  able  and 
effective  legislators  in  the  Congress. 

I  have  worked  with  John  J.  Rooney  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  many 
years.  I  was  proud  and  fortunate  to  have 
been  a  particlpajit  with  him  on  Simday. 
September  24.  in  the  annual  observance, 
at  the  Maryland  Monument  honoring 
Maryland's  'Pour  Hundred."  This  an- 
nual memorial  was  sponsored  by  the 
Kings  County  Chapter  and  Ladles  Aux- 
iliary of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

John  J.  Rooney  delivered  an  address 
to  those  assembled.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
sert at  this  point  the  progrsmi  commemo- 
rating the  observance  honoring  the 
Maryland's  Four  Hundred,  and  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Honorable  John  J.  Roonky. 
Martxand  MoKTTie»rT  Obsssvanctb  Honoring 

Mabtland'b  Fous  HUNDEE) 
(By  Kings  County  Chapter  and  Ladles  Auxil- 
iary Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  USA. 

19<J7.  Maryland  Monument,  Proepect  Park, 

Brooklyn,  NY.) 

CKZETINGS    AND   ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  Kings  Coun- 
ty express  grateful  appreciation  and  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  following  for  the  cour- 
tesy and  cooperation  extended  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  Program. 

Commander  Edward  T.  Rothaug. 

Vy.  Rev.  Msgr.  William  M.  Casey,  Pastor. 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary. 

Hon.  Abe  Stark.  Preeldent,  Borough  of 
Brookljrn. 

Hon.  August  Heckscher.  Commissioner. 
Parks  Department.  City  of  NY. 

Madison  Club.  Hon.  Stanley  Stelngut,  Hon. 
Helen  M   Ryan.  Executive  Members. 

Hon.  Howard  R.  Leary,  Commissioner. 
Police  Department,  City  of  New  York. 

Ancient  Fife  &  Drum  Corps.  Plalnvlew,  L.I.. 
Charles  J.  Riley,  Bandmaster. 

Blessed  Sacrament  Blue  Knights  Drum 
Corps.  Ralph  Ambroelo,  Bandmaster. 

Martin  O.  Riley.  National  Commander 
Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A. 

Alexander  Zebrowskl,  State  Commander 
Department  of  N.Y.  C.W.V. 

Anne  R.  Carr,  National  President.  Ladies 
Aux.  C.W.V.   of  U.S.A. 

Mary  Coleman,  Department  of  N.Y.,  State 
President,  Ladles  Aux    C  W.V    of  USA. 

Representatives  of  the  Press. 

L.  I.  General  Assembly,  4th  Degree  Color 
Corps,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Matthew  F 
Kennedy,  Master. 


Participating  Veterans  Patriotic,  Civic  and 
Youth  Groups. 

United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  Henry  C. 
SUcer,  County  Commander. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Brooklyn  Coun- 
cil, Anthony  R.  Land!  County  Comdr. 

American  Legion,  Kings  Coxmty,  S. 
Michael  Ollva,  County  Commander. 

Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Jewish  War  Veterans,  Kings  County  Coun- 
cU,  Joseph  W.  Platow,  County  Commander. 

Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  S.  Gary 
Schiller.  Past  County  Commander. 

Army-Navy  Union,  Col.  Milton  S.  Skelly, 
County  Commander. 

Kings  County  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 
Gloria  M.  Bllllngton,  County  Chairman. 

Kings  Covmcll  Jewish  War  Veterans  Auxil- 
iary, Betty  Diamond.  President 

Kings  County  Council  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Auxiliary,  Adeline  Scabbetto,  Presi- 
dent. 

Program  Cover,  David  Aug\istine. 

Mobile  Sound  Truck,  Ken  Auletta. 

And  to  al!  who  have  rendered  services  to 
make  this  observance  a  worthy  tribute  to 
Maryland's  Gallant  400. 

PSOGXAIC 

Memorial  Ma^s:  R.  C.  Church  of  the  Im- 
maciilate  Heart  of  li&ry.  Very  Rev.  Msgr. 
William  M.  Casey,  Pastor. 

PaTode  to  Maryland  Monument 

Invocation:  Rev.  James  J.  Dargan,  Chap- 
lain, Kings  County  Chapter,  C.W.V. 

National  Anthem:  Ancient  Fife  and  Drum 
Corps,  Plalnvlew,  LJ. 

Welcome:  Edward  T.  Rothaug,  CommaJid- 
er.  Kings  County  Chapter,  C.W.V. 

Greetings:  James  M.  Gay,  Jr..  Command- 
er, Department  of  Maryland,  C.W.V. 

Introduction  of  guests:  James  J.  Sorrelll. 
P.O.C,  Kings  County  Chapter.  C.W.V. 

Remarks:  Martin  G.  Blley,  National  Com- 
mander of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans.  UJB.A. 

Pledge  of  Allegiance:  Alexander  Zebrowski, 
State  Commander,  Dept.  of  N.Y.,  C.W.V. 

Selection:  Blessed  Sacrament  Blue  Knights 
Drum  Corps. 

Address:  Hon.  John  J.  Rooney,  Member  of 
Oon^esB,  14th  CX). 

Presentation  to  Flatbush  Poet  No.  35, 
C.W.V.:  Edward  T.  Rothaug,  County  Com- 
mander, Kings  County  Chapter,  C.W.V. 

Placing  of  wreath 

Salvo:  Firing  Squad,  Kings  County  Chap- 
ter, C.W.V. 

Taps:  Bugler,  Blessed  Sacrament  Blue 
Knights  Drum  Corps. 

C.W.V.  Memorial  Verse:  Rev.  James  J.  Dar- 
gan.  Chaplain.  Kings  County  Chapter, 
C.W.V. 

Benediction:  Rev.  Francis  B.  O'Donnel,  Na- 
Uonal  Chaplain,  C.W.V. 

Recessional :  Ancient  Fife  and  Drum  Corps, 
Plalnvlew.  L.I. 

James  M.  Gav,  Commander.  Department 
of  M.xr>-land.  C.W.V. 

Jean  Jaroslnskl,  Auxiliary  President,  De- 
partment of  Maryland,  C.W.V. 

Edward  T.  Rothaug.  Commander.  Kings 
County  Chapter,  C.W.V. 

Marie  Crelghton,  Auxiliary  President,  Kings 
County  Chapter,  C.W.V. 

MARYLAND     HEROES 

Annually  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  have 
been  memorializing  the  first  veterans  of  the 
United  States,  the  Gallant  Pour  Hundred  of 
Mar>-land.  a  majority  of  whom  were  Cath- 
olics. 

The  British  Army  was  advancing  across 
Brooklyn  hemming  in  the  Continental  Army 
In  a  pocket,  bounded  by  water  along  a  stretch 
of  the  Brooklyn  waterfront  from  Red  Hook 
to  Fort  Hamilton.  The  British  Fleet  began  to 
.-advance  In  a  move  to  take  up  a  position  be- 
tween the  Brooklyn  shore  and  Manhattan 
and  New  Jersey  to  preclude  any  possible  re- 
treat bv  watsr.  The  Americans  entrenched  at 


Fort  Defiance  in  Red  Hook  opened  fire  on 
Admiral  Lord  Howe's  forces  and  caused  their 
withdrawal. 

General  Washington  commissioned  the  Im- 
mortal Marylanders  to  engage  In  a  delaying 
action  with  the  British  Army  so  as  to  permit 
retreat  of  the  main  body  of  the  Continental 
Army  across  the  upper  part  of  the  bay  In 
New  York. 

When  the  smoke  of  battle  cleared  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  brave  Marylanders  lay 
dead,  but  not  In  vain.  The  retreat  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army  had  been  effectuated,  and  has 
been  declared  by  historians  to  be  a  major 
turning  point  In  our  War  for  Independencp. 

As  dusk  settled  on  that  27th  day  of  August 
1776.  the  father  of  our  country,  George 
Washington,  uttered  those  immortal  words, 
"Good  God,  what  brave  men  I  must  this  dav 
lose." 

A  plaque  on  the  side  of  a  building  at  Third 
Avenue  near  Eighth  Street  marks  the  burial 
place  of  these  256  Marylanders.  The  Maryland 
Monument  in  Prospect  Park  was  erected  In 
recognition  of  these  American  Heroes  durinj? 
the  Battle  of  Brooklyn.  The  Catholic  War 
Veterans,  determined  that  the  memory  of 
these  heroic  dead  shall  never  die,  conduct 
these  Memorial  Services  each  year  in  tribute 
to  "Maryland's  Gallant  400." 

Anthony  Walsh.  County  First  Vice  Com- 
mander, klng^  County  Chapter,  C.W  V. 

Francis  X.  Connor,  Maryland  Committee 
Chairman,  Department  of  Maryland,  C.W.V. 

Mary  Coleman.  County  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Kings  County  Chapter.  C.W.V. 

James  J.  Sorrelll,  P.C.C,  General  Chair- 
man. 

Committee 

Hon.  Thorn,  o  J.  Culte.  P.N.C.;  Anthony 
Walsh.  William  Hentschel.  Francis  X  Mc- 
Barron.  P.D  C  :  John  McKenna,  Gerard  Mc- 
Grade.  Gerard  DeCola.  Emerson  Borden. 

Joseph  Moylan,  Michael  J.  Tuohy,  Allen 
McBarron,  Nell  O.  Knowles,  Ignatius  PaolUIa, 
Rosa  Gillen,  Marie  Crelghton,  Aux  Pres.; 
Edward  T  Rothaug.  County  Comdr  ;  Rev. 
Jcimes  J.  Dargan,  Chaplain. 

Addrcss  op  Represent.^tu'e  John  J.  Rooney 

AT  M'^RYLAND  MONUMENT  OBSERVANCE  HON- 
ORING Maryland's  Four  Hundred  by  the 
Kings  County  Chapter  and  Ladies  Auxil- 
iary OF  THE  Catholic  War  V^eterans  of 
THE  U  S  -^  AT  the  Maryland  Monument 
IN  Prospect  Park.  Brooklyn.  N.Y,  Sep- 
tember 24,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  National  Chaplain 
Father  O'Donnell.  your  County  Chaplain, 
Father  Dargan.  my  distinguished  and  gra- 
cious colleague  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Congresswoman  Edna  F,  Kelly,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Congressmen  Abrah.im 
J.  Multer  and  Hugh  L.  Carey,  the  Borough 
President  o.'  t^e  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  Hon- 
orable Abe  Stark.  State  Sen.itor  William  J. 
Ferrall.  .\ssembU-man  William  J.  Giordano. 
City  Councilman  Thomas  J.  Culte.  whom  I 
have  known  since  he  was  a  youngster,  and 
his  colleague  Councilman  Angelo  Arculeo, 
Judge  John  J.  Ryan,  the  Commander  of  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  Department  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  James  M.  Gay.  Jr..  and  the  members 
of  his  party  who  came  here  today  from  the 
Free  State"  of  Maryland,  the  County  Com- 
mander of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans. 
Henry  C  Sheer,  the  County  Commander  of 
the  'C'eterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Anthony  R. 
Landl.  the  County  Commander  of  the  .'Amer- 
ican Legion  S.  Mlchtiel  Ollva.  the  County 
Commander  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
Joseph  W.  Flatow.  the  past  County  Com- 
mander of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart.  S.  Gary  Schiller,  the  County  Com- 
mander of  the  Army-Nivy  Union.  Colonel 
Milton  S.  Skelly.  Justin  Mahoney  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point,  officers  and  members  of  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  and  Ladies  Auxiliary,  ladies  and 
gentleme:..  I  count  It  a  signal  honor  to  be 
once   agiiin    invited    to   participate    In    this 
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meaningful  celebration.  I  am  gr.stifled  that 
my  mends  In  the  Kings  County  Chapter  of 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A.  and 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  extended  to  me  the  privilege 
of  addressing  you  tod.iy.  I  am  even  more  grat- 
ified that  I  can  join  all  of  you  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  "Gallant  400"  of  Maryland  who 
191  years  ago  recorded  such  a  noble  service 
to  t.^eir  fledgling  country. 

I  commend  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  and 
their  Ladles  Auxiliary  for  their  Increasing 
determination  to  keep  alive  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  Americans  everywhere  the  valiant 
fight  these  heroic  colonial  soldiers  made  in 
defense  of  their  government.  The  splendid 
deeds  of  this  small  but  immortal  band  of 
Maryland  volunteers  should  be  told  and  re- 
told to  every  living  .American  and  to  future 
generations  yet  unborn.  Who  would  be  more 
competent  to  assume  this  important  task 
than  you  who  have  borne  arms  in  your  coun- 
try's defense — you  who  have  shared  a  sol- 
dier's life  and  can  appreciate  what  these 
colonial  soldiers  did. 

The  father  of  our  country.  General  George 
Washington  was  experiencing  one  discourag- 
ing situation  after  another.  The  trend  of  the 
war  gave  little  hope  of  success  to  the  libertv- 
lovlng  people  of  this  land  Washington  and 
his  continental  army  were  caught  in  a 
squeeze  play  by  the  Redcoats  who  were  ad- 
vancing across  Brooklyn.  The  British  fleet 
was  maneuvering  Into  position  to  cut  off  any 
possible  retreat  by  water  In  the  direction  of 
Manhattan  and  New  Jersey.  To  even  the 
lowest,  rear  rank  private  in  that  rugged 
colonial  army  it  was  apparent  that  the  situ- 
ation was  Indeed  prave.  But  Washington,  a 
master  strategist  and  a  man  who  never  lost 
faith  in  his  men,  called  upon  the  Maryland 
contingent  to  engage  in  a  delajing  action. 
The  action  was  successful  and  the  bulk  of 
the  army  made  a  strategic  retreat  across  the 
upper  bay.  The  "Gallant  400'  had  indeed 
saved  the'day— and  the  army.  But  256  of  the 
Maryland  volunteers  would  not  answer  the 
next  day's  rollcall  They  had  paid  the  full 
price,  losing  their  lives  in  bitter  hand-to- 
hand  fighting  with  British  and  Hessian 
troops  under  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

Every  American  should  be  grateful  to  your 
orgamzatlon  for  calling  attention  to  this 
superb  Illustration  of  American  loyalty  and 
patriotic  devotion  to  ideais  and  Institu- 
tions— even  In  the  face  of  practically  certain 
death. 

I  wish  that  every  draft  card-burner  and 
flag  desecrator  among  the  mis-guided  and 
ill-informed  segment  of  our  youth  could 
be  made  aware  of  this  meanlngf  u!  and  treas- 
ured item  of  history.  I  wish  they  could 
understand,  or  be  made  to  understand,  the 
pride  and  love  these  Marylanders.  and  for 
that  matter  the  rest  of  the  Continental 
Army,  had  for  their  country.  The  draft  card- 
burners  say  "make  love,  not  war."  'What  can 
they  possibly  know  of  love?  What  can  a 
love  be  that  is  only  self  serving?  When  did 
a  phony,  hypocritical  "love"  become  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  sense  of  belief  and  obligation? 
They  tell  us  that  there  is  a  "generation 
gap  "  between  us  and  our  young  people — 
that  we  don't  understand  them  and  they 
don't  trust  us.  Perhaps,  but  the  real  "gen- 
eration gap"  exists  m  their  own  generation. 
It  Is  the  difference  between  a  young  man 
who  accepts  his  responsibility  and,  when 
called  upon  to  serve  his  country,  does  so. 
Compare  him  to  the  young  man,  who  when 
called,  refuses  to  go,  spouts  a  doctrine  of 
phony  objection  and  very  willingly  lets  some- 
one else  carry  the  burden  that  is  his.  shout- 
ing all  the  while  that  he  didn't  start  the 
war  so  why  should  he  fight  it?  If  this  were 
history.  If  this  were  the  determination  of 
who  served  and  who  didn't  there  would  be 
damned  few  veterans  and  less  veterans" 
organizations  In  this  country — and,  very 
likely,  no  country. 

My  friends,  I  suggest  that  this  and  sim- 
ilar   occasions    which    direct    our    thoughts 
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to  the  gallantry  and  sacrifices  made  by 
Americans  who  dot  the  pages  of  history 
should  furnish  the  incentive  for  us  to  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  safeguarding  of  our 
cherished  American  Ideals. 

I  suggest,  too,  that  an  occasion  such  as 
this  should  rekindle  our  loyalty  to  our  men 
in  the  field  and  above  all  to  our  Commander- 
in-Chief.  United,  determined  we  can  win 
this  bloody  and  ruthless  war.  Divided  by  in- 
trigues. poUilcal  ambition  and  plain  ordinary 
cowardice  we  can  do  nought  but  suffer  an 
Ignominious  defeat  and  be  a  handmaiden  to 
the  slaughter  of  millions  of  innocents  we  are 
pledged  to  protect. 

The  loyalty  that  should  stir  In  our  hearts 
should  be  as  deep  and  as  trusting  as  that 
given  to  their  Commander-in-Chief  by  the 
gallant  Marylanders  whose  actions  we  mark 
here  today.  They  died  for  a  country  that  was 
then  only  a  scant  two  years  old.  It  was  still 
virtually  an  Idea — an  ideal,  if  you  will.  And 
now,  once  again,  tragically,  American  fighting 
men  are  dying  for  that  same  Ideal. 

These  are  grave  days  calling  for  even  graver 
decisions  to  be  made  by  our  President.  I  am 
sure  that  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  feels  only  too 
often  the  sadness  and  heartache  felt  by 
George  Washington  when  he  spoke  those 
tragic  and  eternal  words  In  reference  to 
Maryland's  gallant  400:  "Good  God.  what 
brave  men  I  must  this  day  lose." 

Today,  with  the  future  of  the  free  world 
at  stake,  America  has  been  called  upon  to 
assume  the  leadership  In  the  battle  for  men's 
lives  and  minds. 

.\n  alien  army  marching  across  Brooklyn 
or  a  great  naval  fleet  deploying  its  ships  In 
our  bay  present  an  Immediate  danger  which 
can  be  readily  understood  by  all.  But  today, 
a  far  greater  and  Infinitely  more  ruthless 
army  Is  deployed  against  us.  Largely  through 
the  efforts  of  this  country  and  lier  fighting 
men.  this  force  has  temporarily  been  held 
in  check.  For  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
this  is  not  a  fight  that  will  be  won  in  one 
battle  or  even  one  war. 

Because  the  fighting  Is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe  and  under  'Circumstances  com- 
pletely foreign  to  most  of  us  and  because 
many  of  the  issues  are  both  complex  and  in 
some  cases  cleverly  obscured  by  those  who 
would  see  us  lose  the  fight,  too  many  Ameri- 
cans today  fall  to  appreciate  the  extent  of 
our  danger  or  the  power  of  the  enemy 
who  would  destroy  not  only  free  Southeast 
Asia  but  us  and  our  heritage. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  one  years  ago 
Americans  stood  and  many  died  for  the 
right  to  be  free  men.  .Americans  today  are 
doing  the  same  thing.  To  be  sure,  they  come 
now  by  helicopter  instead  of  horse  and  they 
carry  rapid  fire  weapons  of  every  descrip- 
tion instead  of  muskets.  But  while  the  armis 
may  have  changed,  the  men  and  their  Ideals 
have  not. 

Let  us  today  and  In  the  long  days  to 
come,  by  our  deeds  and  by  our  words,  ex- 
tend a  vote  of  confidence  to  our  men  In  the 
field  and  to  our  leaders  who  devote  them- 
selves energetically  and  unselfishly  to  the 
goal  of  world  peace— a  peace  for  all  man- 
kind wherein  he  may  enjoy  the  precious 
freedoms  for  which  the  "gallant  400"  gave 
their  lives.  Such  an  act  on  our  part  would 
provide  a  fitting  tribute  Indeed  to  those 
whom  we  came  here  to  honor  today. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentle'w-oman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly]  for  calling  the  attention  of  this 
House  to  last  Sunday's  observance  of  the 
contribution  to  the  birth  of  our  country 
by  the  gallant  Four  Hundred  of  Mary- 
land. 

This  annual  observance,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Catholic  War  'Veterans, 
has  become  a  Brooklyn  tradition  which 
must  be  perpetuated. 


The  principal  address  on  that  occa- 
sion was  delivered  by  our  able  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rooney].  His  address 
was  one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  heard 
at  any  time  or  place.  It  was  moving  and 
inspirational.  It  is  worthy  of  the  widest 
possible  distribution.  If  I  had  my  way  I 
would  make  it  "must '  reading  in  everj- 
schoolroom  in  the  country.  The  mass 
media  of  the  country  would  do  itself 
proud  if  it  featured  his  address  as  a  prin- 
cipal editorial.  We  need  more  men  like 
John  Rooney  with  the  courage  to  speak 
so  forthrightly. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
during  my  special  order  of  today,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  TALK  WITH  THE  FIRST  LADY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  fore- 
word CO  "The  Living  White  House,"  Mrs. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  tells  how  she  stood 
outside  the  iron  gates  of  the  White  House 
many  years  ago  and  snapped  a  photo- 
graph of  the  stately  old  building  gleam- 
ins  through  green  shrubbery.  As  the  wife 
of  a  new  Texas  Congressman,  she  never 
Imagined  that  some  day  she  would  live 
"on  the  other  side  of  the  fence." 

Mrs.  Johnson's  life  on  that  other  side 
of  the  fence  has  brought  her  the  ad- 
miration not  only  of  this  Nation  but  of 
the  world.  She  has  been  an  outstanding 
Fii-st  Lady. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  known  Mrs. 
Jolmson  through  the  years,  this  comes 
as  no  surprise.  We  have  watched  her 
grow  in  public  service  as  she  has  stood 
by  her  husband's  side  as  he  assumed 
more  and  more  responsibilities.  Through 
it  all,  she  has  retaliied  the  friendliness, 
the  deep  interest  in  people,  the  charm, 
the  dignity,  the  grace  and  the  down-to- 
earth  good  judgment  which  made  her  a 
favorite  among  congressional  wives. 

This  Nation  has  been  blessed  with 
many  fine  First  Ladles  since  Abigail 
Adams  first  moved  to  the  White  House 
in  1800.  Many  are  remembered  for  par- 
ticular qualities.  In  Mrs.  Johnson,  we  find 
a  combination  of  these  qualities.  An  in- 
terview with  Mrs.  Johnson  by  Henry 
Brandon,  the  Washington  correspondent 
and  an  associate  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Times  of  London,  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 10,  1967,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  magazine.  Through  her  response 
to  Mr.  Brandon's  questions,  Mrs.  John- 
son reveals  her  depth  of  character,  her 
love  of  nature  and  beauty,  her  complete 
loyalty  and  sincerity,  her  intelligence 
and  her  devotion  to  duty. 

I   commend    this   article   entitled   "A 
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Talk  With  the  First  Lady."  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

A  Talk  With  thx  Kihst  Lady 

(Non. — Mrs.  Johnaon  Is  Interviewed  at 
the  White  House  by  Henry  Brandon,  the 
Wuhlngton  correspondent  and  an  associate 
editor  of  The  Sunday  Times  of  London) 

Now  you  grew  up  in  Texas,  and  I'm  sure 
that  the  scenery  and  the  -people  have  had  a 
great  influence  on  you.  Would  you  tell  me 
a  little  about  what  it  means  to  grow  up  in 
Texas? 

For  me  It  meant  growing  up  In  what's  af- 
fectionately called  Deep  East  Texas,  which 
la  the  economy  and  the  culture  and  the 
landscape  of  the  South.  It  was  In  Harrison 
County,  close  to  the  Louisiana  line.  My 
father  was  a  landowner  and  merchant.  The 
economy  Is  cotton — at  that  tlnae,  I  mean,  It 
was — almost  entirely  a  one-crop  way  of 
living.  And  we  lived  In  a  big,  old,  red-brlclc 
house  with  white  columns  which.  In  ternas 
of  our  country,  was  an  old  house.  It  was  built 
before  the  Civil  War  and  the  brlcfcs  were 
right  on  the  place,  and  It's  still  a  quite  noble- 
looking  old  house. 

My  mother  died  when  I  was  5  which  was, 
I'm  sure,  quite  a  radical  change  In  my  life, 
although  at  5  one  Is  anesthetized  and  one 
doesn't  know  It.  you  know,  and  I  didn't.  My 
greatest  delight  as  a  very  small  child  was  to 
have  her  read  to  me.  My  two  brothers.  Tony 
and  Tommy,  were  gone  most  of  my  child- 
hood years  off  to  school  In  New  Tork  and 
various  places. 

What  difference  did  it  make  being  brought 
up  by  your  father,  vrithout  a  mother? 

When  my  mother  died,  my  daddy  neces- 
sarily had  to  take  over.  He  had  quite  a  good 
deal  of  land  and  was  always  buying  more 
from  those  people  who  moved  to  town,  even 
In  those  days.  He  had  a  large  country  store 
and  cotton  gin,  and  he  took  me  with  him  a 
lot.  It  made  me  very  aware  of  him  and  very 
admiring  of  him.  which  one  necessarily 
would  have  been  because  he  was  a  command- 
ing ngure.  In  his  small  world  he  was  a  man  of 
size  and  authority  and  presence. 

The  size  was  physical  as  well  as  In  char- 
acter. He  was  about  6  foot  3  and  very  broad- 
shouldered  and  a  rather  handsome  man  and. 
like  all  the  men  In  his  family,  had  a  name 
that's  dear  to  me — Thomas  Jefferson  Taylor. 
No  kin  to  their  famous  namesake  whatsoever 
except  the  kin  of  loving  admiration. 

But.  you  know,  some  people  say  that  you're 
a  very  good  businesswoman,  too.  Has  this 
something  to  do  unth  watching  your  father 
at   work? 

It  taught  me  the  Importance  of  a  solid 
economic  base  On  the  other  hand,  no.  Mr. 
Brandon,  I  think  my  business  acumen  Is 
much  exaggerated.  I  simply  hope  I  have  a 
sense  of  Judgment  about  people.  I've  tried  to 
select  good  people  who  have  helped  run  the 
business  Interests  I  have  and  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  stay  with  us  through  the  years, 
establishing  strong  cords  of  friendship  and 
Interest  with  them  Then,  as  It  so  happens, 
I  landed  In  a  growing  Industry  In  a  growing 
community  and  20  or  25  years  passed.  That's 
Just  the  story  of  the  economic  progress  of 
our  country  really^ — no  credit  to  me. 

What  was  your  life  like  as  a  child? 

People  always  look  back  at  It  now  and  as- 
sume It  was  lonely.  To  me  It  definitely  was 
not.  I  lived  In  a  country  of  farm  lands  and 
pine  forests  and  little  country  lanes.  In 
spring  there  were  wild  Cherokee  roses  along 
the  fence  rows,  and  In  the  woods  there  were 
violets.  In  the  fall  the  roads  are  real  bright 
with  the  sweet  gum  and  hickory  trees  and 
all  the  fall  foliage.  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  just 
walking  and  fishing  and  swimming. 

When  I  was  5,  after  my  mother's  death,  my 
Aunt  Eflle  from  Alabama,  my  mother's  sister. 
came  to  live  with  me.  She  was  a  very  gentle 
and  rare  person.  I  cannot  say  that  any  of  her 
gifts  to  me  In  raising  me  were  on  the  mate- 
rial or  practical  side,  but  she  certainly  did 
Instill  In  me  more  valuable  ones  like  a  love 


of  nature  and  an  enjoyment  of  the  world 
around  me. 

What  kind  of  education  did  you  have? 

The  first  years  were  at  a  little  one-room 
school  right  up  this  hlU  from  home  called 
Pern  School.  We  were  about  eight  children. 
and  all  the  grades  were  taught  In  the  same 
room.  And  then  high  school  In  Jefferson  and 
In  Marshall,  where  I  drove  myself  back  and 
forth  the  15  miles  to  school  for  two  years,  and 
St.  Mary's  School  for  Girls  in  Dallas.  And  on 
I  went  to  the  University  of  Texas,  and  that 
was  a  very  great  step  because  I — well.  I  had 
the  feeling  that  all  the  doors  of  the  world 
swung  open. 

Wasn't  it  something  unusual  for  a  girl  to 
go  to  the  university  then? 

Oh.  no,  not  at  all.  Of  the  6.000  student  body 
at  that  time,  I  don't  know  how  many  girls 
there  were,  but  I  would  say  at  least  a  third 
and  maybe  more. 

You  said  you  were  driving  yourself  to 
school — was  it  unusual  for  a  girl  to  have  a 
car? 

Yes.  but  it  was  simply  the  fact  that  living 
15  miles  out  in  the  country.  It  was  an  awful 
chore  for  my  daddy  to  have  to  delegate  some 
person  from  his  business  to  take  me  in  and 
out. 

So  in  a  way  there  vms  a  certain  independ- 
ence already  developing  in  you? 

Quite. 

Wtien  did  you  meet  the  President? 

I  suppose  It  was  because  I  went  to  the  uni- 
versity, because  there  I  made  quite  a  few 
friends.  Among  them,  Oene  Boehrlnger,  who 
was  secretary  to  a  member  of  the  Texas  Rail- 
road Commission  and  had  many  friends  in 
the  political  world.  She  was  a  friend  of  Lyn- 
don's father,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Texas  Legislature  off  and  on  for  20  years. 
And  she  was  also  a  friend  of  Lyndon's  and 
probably  had  a  number  of  dates,  although 
they  were  Just  friends,  they  both  assured  me. 
And  It  was  through  her  that  I  met  him — in 
her  boss's  office.  In  fact.  Neither  of  us  quite 
remembers  the  exact  date  .  .  .  maybe  the  very 
first  day  of  September  of  1934. 

Was  it  a  long  courtship? 

No.  Prom  approximately  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember until  we  married  on  Nov.  17. 

So  he's  really  a  very  fast  worker? 

Yes.  When  I  met  him.  he  asked  me  for  a 
date  at  breakfast  the  next  morning — and 
breakfast  turned  out  to  be  also  about  a  four- 
hour  drive  out  Into  the  country  In  which  we 
discussed  everything  about  each  other. 

Was  it  love  at  first  sight? 

Not  on  my  part.  It  was  keen  Interest  and 
excitement.  When  I  say  we  discussed  every- 
thing. I  mean  he  told  me  a  great  deal  about 
his  Job — he  was  at  that  time  secretary  to 
Congressman  (Richard  M.)  Kleberg  from 
Corpus  Chrlstl — and  about  his  Interests  and 
his  family  Then  he  asked  me  If  I  would  drive 
with  him  to  meet  his  mother  and  father. 

On  the  first  date? 

Yes.  I  think  It  was  probably— I'm  trying 
to  remember— I  think  It  was  the  next  day  we 
went  to  see  his  mother  and  father,  and  I  did 
not  know  what  sort  of  young  man  I  had  met, 
I  Just  knew  that  he  was  different  from  any- 
body I'd  ever  met  before — more  Intense  and 
driving  and,  somehow  or  other,  more  alive. 

/7i  talking  about  his  job.  it  must  have 
already  been  clear  that  he  uxw  an  ambitious 
person? 

Yes.  I  would  say  certainly  ambitious,  but 
more  a  person  who  was  Immersed,  enthralled 
in  doing  his  Job,  and  because  It  was  Im- 
portant to  him  he  wanted  to  talk  about  It  to 
someone  that  he  felt  he  was  beginning  to 
like. 

Did  he  ever  as  a  young  man  like  to  say  to 
you.  "I'd  like  to  become  President'? 

No.  never,  never  llaughs).  And  then  I 
remember  so  distinctly  meeting  his  mother 
and  father  and  Just  seeing  how  much  they 
loved  him  and  how  much  their  lives  centered 
around  him,  and  also  a  certain  question  In 
their  eyes  about  "Who  are  you?"  and  "What 
part  do  you  play?"  Then  he  asked  me  to  go 


down  to  meet  his  boss.  Congressman  Kleberg 
(a  grandson  of  Richard  King,  founder  of  the 
l,125.000-acre  King  Ranch],  which  was  quite 
an  experience,  because  the  King  Ranch  was 
a  fabulous  place  then,  as  now,  and  presided 
over  at  that  time  by  a  woman  of  great  au- 
thority— sort  of  a  head  of  the  clan — Grand- 
mother Kleberg,  for  whom  my  husband  had 
a  great  admiration,  and  I  think  she  liked 
him,  too. 

Now.  tn  Texas  terms  you  really  lived  in 
much  more  sumptuous  surroundings  than.  I 
presume,  the  Johnson  family  did.  How  did 
this  strike  you  at  first? 

Well,  Mr.  Brandon,  there  was  nothing  In 
my  background  that  would  have  taught  me 
to  seek  the  same  kind  of  economic  level  I 
had.  One  rather  turned  one's  back  on  aiming 
toward  that,  because  there  was  always  the 
thought  that  with  hard  work  and  ability  you 
could  arrive  at  Just  about  anywhere  you 
wanted  to.  Heaven  knows,  my  father  had 
come  up  from  no  economic  background  to  a 
very  solid  one,  and  as  for  my  husband's  fam- 
ily, his  father  had  been  a  rancher,  farmer 
and  legislator — the  latter  Is  a  very  sappllng 
Job  as  regards  making  money — you  don't 
make  any— and  yet  he  loved  public  service 
and  he  put  an  awful  lot  of  time  in  on  It. 
And  his  fortunes  had  risen  and  fallen  with 
the  depressions  and  with  the  slope  of  the 
years,  and  at  the  time  I  met  Lyndon  they 
were  of  quite  modest  means.  That  to  me  was 
obvious  and  no  barrier. 

When  did  he  propose  to  you  finally? 

He  and  I  are  really  not  quite  sure,  but  I 
think  It  was  perhaps  the  second  day — of 
course.  I  didn't  believe  it.  I  just  thought — 
well,  nobody  In  quite  such  clear  terms  had 
made  such  a  proposal  on  the  second  day, 
but  I  Just  couldn't  believe  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  take  such  a  chance  any  more 
than  I  would  at  that  time. 

Hotc  old  were  you  then? 

I  was  21. 

And  he  teas? 

Twenty-six. 

Did  you  decide  to  wait? 

The  decision  on  my  part  was,  "We'll  wait," 
and  on  his  part,  "We'll  go  ahead  pretty 
soon." 

And  then  you  got  married,  and  how  soon 
did  he  try  to  get  tnto  politics  after  that? 

Well,  I  would  say  that  he  was  in  politics, 
actually,  when  I  met  him,  because  being 
secretary  to  a  Congressman  you  learn  all 
about  the  Job,  and  his  boss  was  an  open  and 
generous  man  who  made  It  possible  for  him 
to  exercise  some  amount  of  initiative  and 
judgment. 

At  any  rate,  we  came  to  Washington,  we 
lived  here  from  right  after  the  honeymoon 
In  early  December  of  1934  until  the  following 
July — at  which  time  he  was  offered  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  the  Job  of  State  Director  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration  for 
Texas,  one  of  those  many  efforts  of  the  early 
Depression  years  to  help  young  folks  of  high- 
school  and  college  age  get  skills  and  educa- 
tion. It  was  Just  tailored  to  his  loves,  and 
so  he  accepted  the  Job.  We  came  back  to 
Texas  In  August  of  '35. 

The  period  of  N.YA.  was  one  of  the  richest 
and  happiest  and  most  productive  of  our 
lives.  It's  remembered  with  great  warmth 
and  spice  and  satisfaction.  Lyndon  was  in 
that  until  suddenly,  In  February  of  '37,  the 
Congressman  from  Tenth  District  (James  P. 
Buchanan) — his  district — died.  Overnight  he 
was  confronted  with.  "Shall  I  run  for  this 
unexpired  term?  Do  I  take  the  plunge?  Do 
I  dare?" 

Then  he  took  the  first  plunge  into  politics. 
How  clear  were  his  ambitions  then — / 
mean — 

To  go  to  Congress  from  the  Tenth  Dis- 
trict, and  that — oh.  that,  Mr.  Brandon,  was 
and  Is  a  very  wonderful  thing.  He  was  pretty 
daring  to  assiime  he  could  because  he  was 
still  a  very  young  man  and  from  a  county 
which  was  the  smallest  of  the  10  counties  of 
the  district,  with  the  least  population,  and 
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he  was  on  a  field  of  10  candidates.  He  left 
the  house  terrribly  early  in  the  morning, 
and  I  didn't  see  him  until  long  after  mid- 
night— we  were  living  in  a  little  rented 
apartment— and  he  worked  awfully  hard 
across  those  10  counties,  and  my  contribu- 
tion was  simply  to  talk  to  the  grocery  man 
and  the  laundry  man  and  to  my  own  friends. 

You  didn't  actually  campaign? 

No.  I  didn't.  I  would  have  loved  to  begin 
even  then,  but  I  was  pretty  shy  and,  well.  I 
Just  didn't.  I  did  help,  though,  because  we 
couldn't  really  have  taken  this  plunge  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  fact  that  my  daddy  was 
still  handling  my  inheritance  from  my  moth- 
er, and  so  I  Just  called  him  up  and  said. 
"Can  I  have  a  part  of  It?"  And  he  said  (it 
was  on  Sunday  when  I  called  him),  "Well, 
honey,  I  can't  get  It  to  you  before  tomorrow 
morning  at  9  when  the  bank  opens."  That 
was  the  financial  basis,  and  the  campaign 
ended  on  April  10,  and  he  was  elected.  And 
though  It  took  him  several  years,  he  Insisted 
on  paying  this  back. 

So  you  really  encouraged  him  to  go  into 
politics? 

Yes,  I  was  committed  and  Interested,  be- 
cause after  all.  by  that  time  I'd  had  a  2' 2 
years'  Indoctrination.  The  very  first  thing 
alter  we  married,  Lyndon  asked  me  to  learn 
the  names  of  the  county  seats  of  those  coun- 
ties that  his  boss  represented  and.  say.  three 
or  four  of  the  outstanding  men  who  were 
able  to  get  things  done  In  each  county  and 
the  basis  of  his  district's  economy  and 
working. 

So  already  you  were  in  favor  of  wornen  in 
politics?   This  was  in  your  blood. 

No,  I  wouldn't  say  that.  I  was  tn  favor  of 
everyone  knowing  about  their  part  of  the 
country  and  having  their  say  about  It.  And 
I  was  very  much  In  favor  of  my  husband 
making  the  try.  although  I  recognized  what 
a  slim  chance  he  had. 

Were  you  ever  tempted  to  go  into  politics 
yourself? 

Good  heavens,  no!  Not  then,  now  or  ever. 

You  went  on  your  own  whistlestop  cam- 
paign tour  much  later,  which  I  thought  was 
very  courageous  and  very  enterprising.  Yet  I 
had  certain  reservations  about  it  at  the  time, 
because  people  were  not  voting  for  you  but 
for  your  husband,  therefore  you  were  using 
your  charm  and  personality  to  help  your 
husband.  How  do  you  feel  about   this? 

Mr  Brandon.  I  think  In  this  country  there 
Is  Etui  the  legend,  the  deep  strain  of  feel- 
ing, that  people  want  to  know  the  man  that 
they're  entrusting  so  much  of  their  own 
power  to.  and  not  even  the  rising  prevalence 
of  radio  and  television  has  taken  away  that 
personal  bond  of  "campaigning  on  the 
courthouse  square,"  meeting  everybody  and 
shaking  hands,  and  knowing  what  that  man 
Is  like.  Well,  the  man  can't  be  everywhere 
and  meet  everybody.  An  Interpreter — some- 
body close  to  him,  his  wife  or  members  of 
his  family — can  do  something  to  explain  him, 
his  aims,  his  character,  his  hopes  for  the 
folks,  and  I  was  simply  an  extension,  an 
Interpreter. 

Do  you  think  that  the  news  media  like 
radio  and  television  project  the  President  as 
you  see  him?  You  know,  some  people's  per- 
sonality comes  over  on  teleiHsion  very  ac- 
curately, others  don't. 

I  do  think  that  he  Is  at  his  best  In  a  small 
group  of  people  where  he  simply  talks 
straight  from  the  heart.  There's  a  pungency 
and  a  color  and  a  humor  and  a  force  In  meet- 
ings of  that  sort,  and  It  may  be  equally  as 
good  In  a  face-to-face  confrontation  with  a 
larger  group.  It  Is  somewhat  diluted  and 
restricted  when  It  gets  to  the  mechanics  of 
TV  and  the  great  Invisible  audience.  I  do  not 
think  it  Is  quite  as  good  as  face  to  face.  1 
think  It's  perhaps  because  he's  used  to  and 
likes  that  bond  of  looking  at  people  and  feel- 
ing their  response.  Nevertheless.  I  have  seen 
him  lots  of  times  on  TV  when  I  thought, 
"That  Is  the  real  flavor  of  the  man  coming 
through." 


Why  at  times  doesn't  that  flavor  come 
through? 

I  simply  think  that  the  sheer  mechanics 
and  the  absence  of  the  audience  make  It 
somewhat  more  difflcuU  for  some  people.  He's 
a  human  man  and  not  a  machine  man. 

Do  you  think  he  is  somewhat  afraid  of 
these  machines? 

No,  not  at  all.  He  Just  Is  not  responsive 
to  them.  He  resp>ondE  to  humans. 

Is  he  ever  afraid? 

Yes.  of  course.  He  would  be  less  than  in- 
telligent If  he  weren't  afraid  sometimes. 
Sometimes  you  have  to  be  afraid,  evaluate 
the  alternatives,  choose  the  one  that  you 
think  holds  the  least  fear,  holds  the  least 
dynamite  and  obstacles,  and  go  ahead.  I 
don't  think  any  really  wise,  aware  person 
cotild  say  that  he  wasn't  ever  afraid. 

Do  you  remember  when  the  President  dis- 
cussed with  you  such  alternatives  that  in- 
volve— more  or  less —  fear? 

Those  several  times  when  there  have  been 
those  dead-of-the-night  calls  that  some 
violence  has  erupted  in  some  part  of  the 
world,  and  when  there  are  minutes  only  to 
evaluate  action— because  one  thing  you  don't 
have  Is  the  luxury  of  Inaction,  and  you  try 
to  balance  alternatives  based  on  judgment 
of  the  best  people  you  know  and  pick  which- 
ever path  offers  the  most  hope  and  the  least 
dynamite  And  In  a  democracy  you  must 
weigh  always  what  path  you  can  get  your 
Congress  and  your  allies  to  follow  you  on. 

Hon-  much  can  you  give  him  in  this  sort 
of  situation? 

I  can  give  none,  really,  except  a  peaceful 
setting  right  here  In  the  house.  The  best 
thing  I  can  do  for  him  is  to  try  to  create 
a  pleasant  little  island  where  he  can  work — 
where  you  like  the  food  and  where  you  are 
not  constantly  bothered  with  questions 
about  household  and  family  and  where  you 
know  you're  coming  back  to  somebody  who, 
even  If  they  don't  always  agree  with  what 
you're  doing,  are  not  going  to— 

Are  you  not  being  too  modest?  Because  you 
are  a  very  alert,  very  intelligent  woinan.  and 
you  will  understand  the  President's  dilem- 
mas and.  after  all.  you  are  his  best  friend, 
and  it's  very  difficult  these  days  to  have 
somebody  one  can  trust  100  per  cent. 

Perhaps  there  Is  this— I'm  terribly  aver- 
age— something  like  litmus  paper — and  I 
think  maybe  my  reaction  would  be  the  re- 
action of  millions  of  people  across  the  coun- 
try. On.  for  example,  a  big  controversial 
question  with  innumerable  ramifications.  If 
I  have  a  straight-from-the-heart  reaction, 
it  may  have  some  value  In  that  respect.  Cer- 
tainly I  can  give  him  a  very  honest  criti- 
cism." In  this  Job — his  job-^you  are  sur- 
rounded by  two  things — adulation  and  "yes," 
"yes,"  "yes,"  and  on  the  other  hand  the  acid 
bath  of"  biting  criticism.  Maybe  somewhere 
In  between  there  is  a  firmer  ground  for  reac- 
tion to  a  state  of  affairs  and  saying  what  you 
think  about  it. 

Does   he   take   criticism    from    you   easily? 

Yes,  I  think  so.  I'm  not  thinking  of  it  so 
much  In  terms  of  criticism  as  of  saying. 
"This  Is  what  I  think  about  it,  and  why." 
And  it  Is  sometimes  different  from  his  own 
view — but.  goodness  knows,  he  asks  a'l  sorts 
of  people  that  he  trusts  for  their  reaction 

Now.  I  presume  that  you  really  know 
something  about  Washington  politics  or  na- 
tional politics.  Is  this  where  the  President 
takes  your  advice  most? 

Mr.  Brandon.  I  think  perhaps  you  think 
I've  entered  into  it  more  substantively  than 
I  have.  I  have  feelings  about  people  and  pro- 
grams, but  I  think  mostly  It's  been  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  citizen  that's  going  to  be 
affected  by  those  things,  and  then  the  wife 
of  the  man.  No.  sir.  I  don't  think  of  myself 
as  deeply  versed — I  don't  know  the  first  thing 
about  parliamentary  procedures. 

You  mentioned  that  you  are  interested  in 
programs.  What  programs,  and  how  did  you 
come  to  select  them? 

After  Lvndon  was  elected  in  '64.  and  when 


we  got  back  and  settled  here  early  In  Jan- 
uary of  '65.  I  began  to  think  of  what  I  could 
do  io  be  o'.  help  to  him  and  his  alms  What 
had  the  greatest  appe.i:  to  me  (and  I  think 
In  order  to  work  on  something  it  has  to  be 
something  that  you  love  and  know  a  little 
bit  about)  was  the  whole  field  of  conserva- 
tion and  beautlflcatlon.  And  If  you'll  come 
up  with  a  better  word  for  It  than  that  last, 
I  will  thank  you  kindly. 

Why  did  I  choose  It?  I  think  because  what 
has  given  me  the  most  Joy.  what  surfaces 
when  I  think  back  over  the  last  50  years, 
are  things  like  walking  through  the  plney 
woods  of  East  Texas  listening  to  the  wind 
sighing,  or  along  the  banks  of  Caddo  Lake 
with  gnarled  cypress  trees  heavy  with  moss, 
and.  well,  the  whole  beautiful  picture  of  our 
diverse  country  .  .  .  and  the  little  towns  with 
the  squares  that  have  the  elm  trees  all 
around  the  courthouse,  and  the  long  shaded 
residential  streets,  and  I  want  that  to  be  just 
as  good  for  our  grandchildren's  children  as  It 
was  for  me.  So  beautlflcatlon  became  one  of 
the  primary  things  I  Interested  myself  In, 

The  other  was  Headstart.  one  of  the  many 
educational  programs — and  that's  my  hus- 
band's most  loved  field.  It  attempts  to  help 
youngsters  of  4  and  5  who  have  lived  In 
deprived  circumstances — to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  play  with  other  youngsters,  to 
have  medical  examinations  which  will  reveal 
anything  like  bad  eyesight,  bad  he.^ring,  the 
sort  of  thing  that  would  burden  their  start 
in  school— to  give  them  samethlng  of  the 
same  vocabulary  and  ability  to  cope  that 
other  youngsters  have  when  they  hit  first 
grade,  so  they'll  get  there  with  hope  and 
Interest  rather  than  be  burdened  with  that 
feeling   of   failure  already   at   the   age  of  6. 

Now,  the  beautification  program  has  i^ery 
wide  ramifications,  hasn't  if 

Yes.  Mr.  Brandon,  It  began,  of  course,  as 
everything  should  begin,  right  at  home  I 
mean,  lor  me  it  began  with  setting  up  the 
Committee  for  a  More  Beautiful  Capital, 
which  operates  here  in  Washington.  But  as 
the  months  went  by.  I  found  that  it  has  so 
many  ramifications — right  down  to  the  level 
of  getting  people  not  to  chuck  that  bottle 
or  that  piece  of  paper  out  the  car  window 
as  they  drive  along,  because  the  sheer 
amount  of  litter  In  this  country,  now  that 
we're  really  a  "packaged  society" — everything 
comes  all  wrapped  up  so  fancy,  you  know — 
is  tremendous.  The  cost  of  it  has  actually 
gotten  to  be  32  cents  per  article  picked  up 
off  the  highway. 

And  speaking  of  highways,  you  know  the 
highways  of  the  U.S.A  are  the  biggest  pubhc- 
works  progrimi  In  the  history  of  mankind — 
bigger  than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the 
temples  of  Greece  or  Rome — they  cost  more 
money,  take  up  more  land  and  they  can  be 
beautiful  as  well  as  being  functional  and 
safe  I  think  we're  Just  now  beginning  to  ap- 
ply some  sort  of  esthetic  barometer  to  them. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Brandon,  I  sort  of  stepped  on 
to  a  moving  train  In  all  this. 

Part  of  the  beautificat:on  program  is  city 
planning,  and  the  great  problem  of  the  cities 
today  is  that  the  center  becomes  all-Negro 
and  the  whites  are  moving  out  into  the  sub- 
urbs. That  is  now  creating  some  sort  of  social 
confrontation.  Is  there  any  way  by  which. 
through  city  planning,  this  problem  can  be 
solved? 

It's  a  subject  of  very  agonizing  and  urgent 
thinking  and  effort.  It's  obvious  what  it  does 
to  the  tax  base,  and  It's  true  the  center  of 
many  cities  and  towns  is  decaying.  The  prob- 
lem Is  becoming  clear  end  Is  of  tremendous 
Importance.  The  answer  I  do  not  know,  ex- 
cept that  I  think  our  country  has  had  the 
vitality  to  solve  most  of  the  problems  it's  had 
to  face,  and  I  believe  we  will  solve  this  one 

What  did  you  see  when  you  visited  Hart- 
ford Conn  ' 

That  was  about  two  years  ago  It  was  an 
extraordinary  example  of  handling  the 
downtown  traffic  problem  Great  new  shops 
were  grouped  around  a  raised  plaza,  which 
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waa  beautifully  planted.  The  garage  was 
down  below  ground,  and  automobiles,  mov- 
ing or  parked,  didn't  dominate  the  land- 
scape. I  thought  It  was  a  very  Impressive, 
clean,  fresh  approach  to  downtown. 

Would  j/ou  have  had  any  inklirig  that 
Negroes  in  Hartford  were  bubbling  with  dis- 
content and  fiat  there  would  be  such  out- 
breaks as  happened  recently? 

I  waa  there  for  one  day.  You  don't  leam 
a  city  in  depth  and  all  Its  problems  In  a 
time  nice  that.  No,  It  wasn't  apparent  to  me. 

The  President  in  his  program  w  trying  to 
do  so  much  to  advance  the  lot  of  the  Negro, 
and  he  can  be  proud  of  what  he's  done — and 
yet  these  things  happen.  What  ts  the  ex- 
planation? 

That's  a  long  deep  question.  I  suppose  the 
problem  has  been  accumulating  for — what? — 
175  or  more  years'' — and  I  earnestly  believe 
more  has  been  done  in  the  last  10  years  and. 
very  especially,  I  think.  In  the  last  three 
years,  to  solve  it  than  In  many,  many  decades 
before.  Obviously  it  has  not  been  solved  and 
won't  be  In  Just  a  tew  years.  I  think.  Mr. 
Brandon,  the  only  solution  Is  education 
and  training  and  time,  and  I  realize  to  an 
Impatient  people  that  is  a  hard  answer. 

Has  the  President  discussed  with  you  bills 
in  advance  of  their  being  drafted — bills 
about  schools  or  beautification? 

Oh,  the  rush  is  so  fast  you  don't  get  a 
chance  to  discuss  nearly  everything  you 
want  to — but.  yes.  we  do  talk  about  them 
and  the  p)eople  who  will  Implement  them. 

How  much  do  you  see  of  him  during  the 
day'' 

Oddly  enough,  more,  now,  than  when  he 
waa  in  the  Senate,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  his  office  is  within  about  a  block  of  our 
bedroom,  and  he  oomes  home  for  lunch 
every  day.  His  hours  are  extremely  unusual. 
He  eats  and  sleeps  when  his  work  Is  In  shape, 
when  he  can  stop  It.  so — If  he  does  not  have 
guests — he  may  have  lunch  as  late  as  4  In 
the  afternoon  and  dinner  as  late  as  11  at 
night.  Weekends — Sundays  especlally^are 
our  safety  valve,  our  cushion.  That's  our  time 
to  sleep  late  and  talk  a  lot  and.  after  church, 
to  look  at  the  TV  programs  and,  in  the  eve- 
ning. Just  to  get  up  a  quick  casual  party  of 
good  friends  and  perhaps  go  out  on  the 
boat — or  Just  come  in  and  have  dinner  here 
and  sit  out  on  the  balcony  and  watch  the 
twilight. 

Does  he  easily  relax? 

Oh,  yes  That  he  cant  relax  Is  purely  an 
Incorrect  impression 

What  do  you  think  is  his  fa':c-rite  relaxa- 
tion? 

I  think  his  favorite  Is  to  be  at  home  at 
the  ranch,  and  to  drive  around,  especially  In 
the  late  afternoon,  looking  at  the  cattle  and 
the  deer  and  Just  talk.  'We  both  have  a  feel- 
ing of  closeness  to  the  land. 

He  al'!0  relaxes  in  telling  stories,  doesn't 
he^ 

Yes,  I  think  he's  quite  a  humorous 
raconteur 

/  mean  some  people  relax  by  sinking  into 
silence — 

No,  I'd  say  that's  not  his  habit. 

What  do  you  do  with  your  own  free  time? 

Oh.  It's  Just  like  a  Jewel  to  be  sought 
and  preserved.  I  get  my  daughter  Lynda 
to  go  with  me.  and  we  whisk  away  quickly 
and  maybe  go  down  to  the  National  "Theater 
or  the  Arena  Theater  and  se*  a  play.  Then 
I  remember  one  golden  October  day  when 
Lynda  Bird  and  I  flew  out  to  a  rocky  canyon 
in  West  Texas  with  an  archaeologist  friend 
and  the  rancher  who  owned  the  place,  and 
climbed  upon  the  cliffs  and  ledges  and  looked 
at  early  Indian  ptctographs:  and  then  I  enjoy 
walking  along  the  river  which  flows  In  front 
of  our  bouse,  the  little  Pedernales  River; 
along  stretches  of  anywhere  from  three  miles 
to  10  miles — there's  no  way  to  learn  the 
country  like  walking  on  it.  Riding  will  never 
do  It.  You  come  within  feet  of  an  arched- 


backed  black  and  white  skunk,  or  an  arma- 
dillo that  looks  like  it  was  left  over  from 
dinosaur  times  or — If  It's  April  and  there's 
rain — a  pasture  that's  yellow — and — red  with 
galllardlas  or  blue  as  the  sea  with  bluebon- 
nets. 

You   like   walking? 

It  depends  on  how  Interesting  It  is.  I'm 
sure  I  wouldn't  like  to  walk  very  far  Just 
along  cement  streets.  I  think  the  longest  river 
tvalk  we  h.id — this  was  quite  by  chance  and 
not  planning — was  10  miles.  It's  simply  we 
couldn't  find  a  place  to  get  out.  You  see. 
there  were  steep  cliffs  on  both  sides. 

What  do  you  read? 

Right  now  I'm  reading  three  books.  I  fre- 
quently read  several  at  a  time,  according  to 
what  mood  I  am  In.  Thomas  Wolfe's  "Of 
Time  and  the  River."  Just  a  torrent,  a  tide, 
a  flo-xi  of  language,  and  some  of  it's  quite 
magnificent.  I  think,  but  undisciplined.  And 
then  I'm  reading  Thornton  Wilder's  "The 
Eighth  Day."  It's  good  writing  all  the  way 
through.  I  Just  finished  "Travels  with  Char- 
lie" by  John  Steinbeck,  who's  one  of  my  real 
favorites.   It's   a   delicious,   humorous   book. 

/  enjoyed  reading  it.  although  I  think  it's 
probably  one  of  his  weaker  ones,  isn't  it? 

I  thought  it  was  totally  fun.  I  can't  say 
that  It  carries  the  wallop  of  "Grapes  of 
Wrath"  or — what's  the  one  about  the  whaling 
village? — "The  Winter  of  Our  Discontent." 
That.   too.  is  one  of  my  favorites. 

The  relationship  with  the  dog  is  quite  un- 
usual, isn't  it? 

Not  for  us.  We're  a  dog-loving  family.  Dogs 
get  to  be  people.  We  ascribe  to  them  all  sorts 
of  personal  characterlstica  and  we  spend  a 
lot  of  time  talking  to  each  other  about  our 
dogs  and  with  them.  They're  imderstanding 
friends. 

But  the  President  spends  enormous  time 
reading? 

Yes,  the  tyrant  of  his  life — the  compelling 
master  is  that  big  stack  of  night  reading 
that  comes  In  folders  from  the  different 
Cabinet  members  or  agency  heads  or  his 
own  executive  assistants.  The  tough  things — 
well,  there  they  are  at  night  on  his  bed. 
Sometimes  it  takes  him  until  2  A.M. — I  wish 
we  could  change  the  way  and  do  it  In  the 
morning,  but  that's  the  routine. 

Is  it  that  he  doesn't  easily  fall  asleep? 

Oh,  no.  The  Lord  has  blessed  him  with 
many  things — a  very,  very  rugged  constitu- 
tion and  remarkable  resiliency  and  the  abil- 
ity to  sleep  when  the  Job  permits  and — most 
of  all — a  deep  well-spring  of  faith — confi- 
dence— In  the  ability  of  mankind  to  solve 
man's  problems. 

He  has  an  enormous  amount  of  energy  and 
dynamism  although  he's  had  this  heart  at- 
tack. Do  you  try  to  slow  him  down  some- 
times? Or — 

I  did,  yes,  for  a  while,  for — perhaps  two 
years.  He  was  very  good  about  his  diet  and 
reasonably  good — never  quite  as  good — about 
hours  spent.  But.  you  know,  as  danger  re- 
cedes, discipline  relaxes.  It's  not  that  you 
forget  it — I'm  sure  that  It's  back  there  In 
the  back  of  his  mind,  but  today's  needs  are 
the  ones  that  .are  pressing. 

What  do  you  do  when  he  reads  till  2  AM.? 

I,  too,  read,  but  not  serious  things  like  his 
are.  And.  then,  I'm  likely  to  go  to  sleep 
earlier. 

Does  he  sometimes  hand  over  a  piece  of 
paper  and  ask  you  to  read  it? 

Yes-^yes.  quite  often. 

What  does  he  think  would  interest  you 
among  state  papers? 

I  think,  mostly,  the  things  about  educa- 
tion and  conservation  are  the  ones  he's  more 
likely  to  talk  over  with  me. 

He  talks  to  you  at  2  AM.  about  those? 

(Mrs.  Johnson  laughs.) 

It's  sometimes  been  suggested  that  he 
doesn't  feci  altogether  at  ease  in  the  com- 
pany of  non- Americans. 

I  simply  don't  think  It's  true  Of  course.  I 
think  he  prefers  to  be  able  to  talk  to  people 


and  be  understood  In  the  same  language,  but, 
no,  I  think  that  is  fiction. 

Have  you  traveled  abroad? 

Yes,  I  have. 

Where  have  you  been? 

I  went  with  my  husband  to  Senegal.  Africa, 
In  the  early  spring  of  '61,  and  later  In  the 
year  to  six  southeast  Asian  countries.  The 
following  year  we  went  around  the  world 
again,  and  then  In  the  early  fall  to  the 
Scandinavian  and  Benelux  countries.  And  of 
course,  I've  been  to  Mexico  many  times. 

Have  you  spent  much  time  in  England? 

Alas,  no.  The  meager  sum  of  24  hours.  And, 
oh,  I  do  envy  my  daughter  so!  She's  having 
the  most  marvelous  time  In  England  right 
now.  Old  books  are  one  of  her  passions,  and 
she  has  some  friends  over  there  who  know  a 
lot  about  them  and  have  taken  her  to  places 
to  look  for  them.  Sotheby's  I  think,  was  one. 
And  she  spent  the  weekend  at  a  lovely  old 
house  that  was  built  In  Tudor  times.  And 
then  she  went  to  see  Mr.  [Ernest]  Shepard,  a 
very  elderly  man  who  did  the  drawings  for  the 
Winnie  the  Pooh  books — you  know,  A.  A. 
Milne's.  She  was  raised  on  those.  The  char- 
acters in  them  are  part  of  our  lives.  We  are 
always  comparing  each  other  or  somebody  to 
Eeyore  or  Piglet  or  some  other  character.  So 
she  loved  seeing  Mr.  Shepard. 

What  do  you  think,  as  a  mother,  of  the 
American  youth  today? 

My  experience,  Mr.  Brandon,  hiis  been 
pretty  much  limited  to  my  two  children  and 
their  numerous  friends.  And  I  hardly  recog- 
nize what  I  see  In  this  great  spate  of  writing 
as  being  related  to  those  I  know.  I  Just 
think  they're  pretty  marvelous  young  folk. 
And  I'm  not  afraid  of  the  future  in  their 
hands. 

Vet  the  American  youth  today  is  much  less 
conformist  than  it  used  to  be  even  10  years 
ago.  It  is  less  interested  in  money  and  in 
security. 

Perhaps  because  so  many  of  them  have 
always  had  it.  They  never  have  had  to  strug- 
gle for  a  living.  Maybe  when  they  have  to  get 
out  and  make  a  living.  It  might  change  them 
somewhat. 

And  then  they  are  critical  of  the  misuse 
of  American  affluence. 

I  don't  know.  I  see  with  admiration  the 
reaching  of  a  lot  of  them  for  personal  con- 
tribution such  as  they  manifest  In  the  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA. 

'you  think  that  what  we  read  about  so  much 
relates  to  a  small  minority  that  gets  a  lot  of 
publicity? 

Mr.  Brandon,  how  can  I  talk  about  some- 
thing I  don't  know  anything  about  or 
haven't  experienced?  I  read  about  marijuana 
and  LSD  .and  I  don't  know  anybody  that  tifiss 
It.  I  dor:  t  have  my  head  In  the  sand — don't 
deny  the  problem  exists  In  many  countries — 
I  simply  have  not  had  any  close  observation 
of  It  that  qualifies  me  as  an  authority.  'What 
I  see  are  Lynda  and  Lucl  and  their  friends, 
and  I  feel  good  about  them. 

The  most  fun  I've  had  In  years,  if  I  may 
Inject  this  here,  were  the  11  days  I  spent 
with  Lucl  about  the  time  that  the  baby  was 
going  to  be  born.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
that  the  baby  was  several  days  late.  I  finished 
a  trip  to  New  England  and  left  immediately 
afterward  to  go  down  to  be  with  Luci  and  had 
Just  the  most  wonderful  time — Just  talking, 
talking,  talking  with  her.  Having  dinner 
around  the  kitchen  table.  Sometimes  she 
would  cook  it,  and  a  very  good  cook  she  Is. 

And  sometimes  she  and  Patrick  and  I  and 
some  of  their  friends  would  go  out  In  town 
for  dinner.  And  I  got  acquainted  once  more 
with  my  own  very  lovely  home  town  of 
Austin.  And  It  was  Just  the  happy,  slow-pace 
domestic  life  that  I  had  missed  and  yearned 
for  and  didn't  know  It,  really.  I'm  glad  I  got 
It.  And  then  It  was  climaxed  in  the  happiest 
of  ways  when  the  baby  was  born,  well  and 
strong,  and  Lucl  acted  like  this  was  what 
she'd  been  waiting  for  all  her  life,  and  she 
knew  Just  exactly  how  to  cope  with  It. 
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Has  it  changed  you,  being  a  grandmother? 

Someone  asked  me  how  I  liked  it,  and  I 
siid  I  liked  the  condition  but  not  the  name 
(laughs) . 

I'd  ii'KC  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
President.  His  first  year  after  he  was  elected 
was  enormously  successful,  and  more  bills 
were  passed,  perhaps,  than  ever  in  Americaii 
history.  Since  then  the  situation  has  changed, 
and  now  he  must  feel  much  more  frustrated. 

Mr.  Brandon,  he's  been  In  this  so  long, 
you  know— 30  year.?.  And  I  think  he  kii"^' 
m  the  beginning  that  you  strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot.  and  you  get  what  you're  able 
to  get,  and  you  settle  down  knowing  that  the 
pace  will  be  slo'vver  and  more  restricted.  No. 
I  do  not  look  up>on  him  as  being  frustrated. 
I  don't  think  he  ever  thought  that  it  would 
be  an  unbroken  stretch  of  Congressional  suc- 
cesses. 

Do  you  think  he  is  concealing  his  frustra- 
tion with  you? 

iLaiighs)  No. 

Does  the  war  in  'Vietnam  weigh  him  down? 

Yes.  Terribly. 

In  what  way? 

That  every  one  of  those  soldiers  out  there 
Is  a  valuable  life  to  himself  and  to  his  fam- 
ily and  friends  and  country.  Of  course  It 
weighs. 

He  must  also  feel  that  the  war  is  inter- 
fering with  many  of  his  plans  for  the  Great 
Society  program? 

Don't  let  that  idea  cloud  the  fact  that  all 
of  those  programs  are  going  ahead.  For 
instance,  in  the  last  three  years  we're  spend- 
ing vastly  more  on  education  and  on  medical 
care  than  ever  before.  In  fact,  since  1963  the 
Government  has  tripled  Its  Investment  In 
education  and  medical  care — and  those  t'ao 
things  are  the  hinge  points.  I  think,  of  Lyn- 
don's whole  philosophy  of  government. 

But  don't  you  think  that  without  the  war 
he  vMUld  be  able  to  do  more  than  he  is  al- 
ready doing? 

Yes,  of  course.  But  neither  must  we  let  the 
war  overshadow  the  fact  that  much  Is  being 
done. 

Do  you  discuss  the  war  with  him,  and  do 
you  have  a  personal  view  about  it? 

Mr.  Brandon,  I  Just  have  to  trust  and 
believe  In  people  whose  good  minds  and  good 
hearts  are  dedicated  to  finding  the  way  to 
deal  with  It. 

Are  you  aware  of  having  changed  since 
you've  come  into  the  White  House?  What  it 
has  done  to  your  life  and  personality? 

I  think  In  a  way  It  has  stretched  and  ex- 
panded me.  You  see  your  country  in  greater 
depth — I  have  traveled  a  lot.  learned  a  lot. 
More  Is  demanded  of  you,  and  you  try  to 
respond,  you  know.  In  a  lighter  vein,  for 
instance,  one  thing  I've  tried  to  learn,  oh, 
quite  simply.  Is  how  to  dress  better.  How  to 
look  better.  That  pleases  my  htisband.  And 
what  pleases  him  pleases  me. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  compli- 
ment and  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa TMr.  Albert],  for  his  remarks 
about  our  First  Lady. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  work  for  and 
with  Mrs.  Johnson  for  more  than  28 
years  and  I  kno'w  her  to  be  a  most  nat- 
ural, gracious,  and  forceful  First  Ladj-. 

By  any  yardstick,  her  charm,  her 
warmth  and  her  genuine  concern  for 
people  would  command  an  "A-plus  '  rat- 
ing from  any  American  regardless  of 
party  affiliation. 

She   has   borne   the   responsibility   of 


being  the  Nation's  First  Lady  with  dig- 
nity, and  her  efforts  in  a  myriad  of 
activities  has  been  marked  with  vitality 
and  dedication. 

I  was  privileged  in  early  1942  to  assist 
Mrs.  Johnson  with  the  responsibilities 
of  the  President's  congressional  office 
when  he  was  in  the  Pacific  during  World 
War  II,  and  I  recall  that  she  assumed 
the  responsibilities  of  the  office  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  almost 
as  though  she  had  been  born  to  tiie 
job  and  her  efforts  were  loved  and  re- 
spected by  her  coworkers  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

She  has  sparked  int-erest  in  many 
areas,  and  through  her  intense  direc- 
tion she  has  promoted  a  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  our  national  and  traditional 
heritage. 

It  iias  also  been  my  privilege  to  visit 
the  Johnson's  home  in  Austin  and  the 
President's  ranch  over  the  past  quarter 
century  and  to  be  associated  in  everj- 
political  venture. 

In  every  association  during  these 
years,  I  can  say — almost  with  amazement 
when  I  consider  the  crises  in  her  hus- 
band's life — that  everv'one  has  always 
spoken  highly  of  her.  In  fact,  I  cannot 
recall  that  anyone  has  ever  spoken  a 
single  harsh  or  unkind  word  about  her — 
even  as  bitter  political  battles  swirl. 

As  a  student;  as  companion  and 
counselor  to  her  husband  as  Congress- 
man, as  Senator,  as  Vice  President,  and 
President;  as  mother  to  two  lovely  and 
charming  daughters,  who  incidentally 
have  conducted  themselves  in  the  most 
exemplary  manner  and  have  been  such 
a  source  of  pride  to  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Johnson,  as  well  as  to  our  Nation; 
as  advocator  and  civic  leader  in  her  own 
right — and  most  of  all.  as  the  perfect 
complement  for  our  dj'namic  President, 
Mi-s.  Johnson  has  earned  the  love  and 
respect  of  all  Americans. 

This  affection  was  never  better  demon- 
strated to  me  than  when  Mrs.  Johnson 
made  a  visit  in  the  10th  District  of 
Texas  to  several  historical  sites  this 
summer. 

At  everj-  stop,  people  greeted  her  with 
affection  and  pride;  by  the  hundreds  at 
every  place,  they  wanted  to  shake  hands 
with  her,  to  embrace  her,  to  receive  auto- 
graphs, and  exchange  greetings. 

Not  once  did  she  disappoint  them.  In 
every  instance,  she  was  the  Hrst  Ladj': 
kind,  .serene,  lovely,  interested,  and 
accommodating. 

Thus,  she  has  become  a  symbol  of  good- 
ness, and  a  future  that  will  be  a  bit 
brighter  than  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
for  his  remarks  about  our  First  Ladj-, 
and  to  them  I  add  my  100-percent 
endorsement. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  W.  BYRNES,  OF  WISCONSIN. 
BEFORE  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  BANK  DIVI- 
SION, AMERICAN  BANKERS  AS- 
SOCIATION, NEW  YORK  CITY,  SEP- 
TEMBER 25,   1967 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  notable  speeches  of  this  session 
of  Congress  was  delivered  yesterday  by 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes!  before  the 
American  Bankers  Association  in  New 
York. 

His  topic  was  the  President's  proposed 
tax  increase  that  is  being  considered  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  what  he  appropriately  described  as 
the  "dangerous  fiscal  mess"  that  faces 
this  countrj-. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin very  straightforwardly  outlined 
the  grave  situation  that  faces  our  coun- 
try and  proposed  what  I  think  a  great 
many  Members  of  Congress  will  con- 
sider an  appropriate  method  of  break- 
ing the  stalemate  that  exists  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
over  fiscal  policy. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  de- 
clared that  the  "stalemat-o  must  be 
broken."  and  he  Is  certainly  right. 

He  suggested  that  the  Congress,  "in 
the  absence  of  executive  leadership,  act 
to  break  it." 

To  continue  quoting  from  Mr.  Byrnes. 
he  said: 

Congress  should  pass  a  tax  increase  In  the 
absence  of  credible  action  by  the  President  to 
cut  spending  and  establish  new  priorities, 
the  tax  increase  should  be  coupled  with  en- 
actment of  an  expenditure  celling  on  non- 
defense  sp>endlng  to  which  the  President 
must  conform. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  stress  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  stip- 
ulated that  the  President  must  conform 
to  the  expenditure  ceiling  provision. 

The  gentleman  goes  on  to  stipulate 
that — 

The  tax  Increase  and  the  reduction  in 
spending  should  be  of  a  size  which  would  as- 
sure that  the  deficit  for  fiscal  1968  would 
be  cut  in  half. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  the  senior  mi- 
nority member  on  the  Ways  and  Meaiis 
Committee,  should  be  read  and  iJondered 
and  digested  by  every  Member  of  this 
body. 

It  is  an  extremely  significant  speech, 
one  that  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
will  keep  constantly  before  us  as  we  con- 
sider the  President's  tax  increase  pro- 
posal. 

I.  for  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  must  have 
a  tax  increase,  would  .strongly  support 
this  approach  as  a  viable,  practical,  and 
meaningful  way  of  breaking  the  stale- 
mate and  moving  toward  some  semblance 
of  fiscal  order  in  the  coming  months. 

For  my  part,  the  Byrnes  formula — dis- 
tasteful though  a  tax  increase  is — pro- 
vides a  partial  way  out  of  our  fiscal 
dilemma  and  can  lead  to  pa.ssage  of  a  tax 
package  that  makes  sense. 

Without  the  Byrnes  formula.  I  would 
be  very  surprised  to  see  this  Congress  ac- 
cept the  President's  proposal  or  anything 
approximating  it  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Sijeaker.  I  commend  the  remarks 
of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, to  every  Member  of  this  body 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
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text  of  his  remarks  be  Included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  address  referred  to  above  follows: 
Remakks  or  Representativhe  John  W,  BYRNrs 

Betobe  Annual  Meeting  or  National  Bank 

DrvisioN,  American   Bankers  Association. 

New  York.  NY.  September  25,  1967 

Let  me  be  very  blunt. 

We  race  some  ugly  facte.  Nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  glossing  over  them  Ii  Is  time  all 
of  us  faced  up  to  them. 

The  country  Is  In  a  dangerous  fiscal  mess. 

The  party  in  power — the  Johnson  Admln- 
Utratlon  and  the  Democratic  Congress—put 
us  there,  and  It  Is  going  to  require  drastic 
action  to  get  us  out. 

It  win  require  leadership  from  the  Admin- 
istration. I  urge  the  President  to  take  that 
leadership.  It  will  require  cooperation  from 
the  Congress.  As  one  Republican  member,  I 
pledge  my  cooperation. 

When  I  speak  of  a  fiscal  mess,  I  do  not 
believe  I  need  to  elaborate  in  great  detail. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  have,  In  recent 
weeks,  been  listening  to  a  veritable  parade  of 
witnesses — economists,  bankers,  monetary  ex- 
perts, business  leaders — all  expressing  grave 
concern. 

Parenthetically,  one  question,  I  must  ad- 
mit, keeps  bothering  me  a  bit. 

Where  were  those  experts  la  1965  and 
1966  when  the  ground  work  was  being  laid 
for  our  present  problems? 

That  we  are  now  facing  a  deficit  approach- 
ing 130  billion  and  the  consequent  problem-s 
of  Inflation,  high  interest,  and  a  worsening 
balance  of  payments  should  come  a«  no  sur- 
prise. 

Some  of  us  were  expressing  concern  back 
In  1965  as  the  Executive  and  the  Congress 
went  wild  enacting  some  300  new  and  ex- 
panded programs  for  federal  services  and 
federal  aids. 

While  that  Congress,  the  89th.  was  being 
hailed  by  many  as  one  of  the  greatest  and 
mast  forward  looking  in  history,  even  some 
of  the  majority  were  expressing  fears. 

Sen.  Mansfield,  as  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  sounded  a  warning  In  late  '65,  "We 
have  passed  a  lot  of  major  bills  .  .  .  some 
of  them  very  hastily  (that)  stand  In  extreme 
need  of  going  over  .  .  ,  particularly  for  an 
assessment  of  current  and  ultimate  cost  " 

Was  there  a  reassessment?  There  was  not. 
The  costs  were  Increased  as  Congress  last 
year  busied  itself  with  funding  the  new  pro- 
grams created  In  1965.  The  result  is  that  the 
cash  outlay  for  fiscal  year  1968  Is  up  by  as 
much  as  $60  billion,  or  almost  50"-^,  from 
fiscal  1965.  Almost  half  of  this  increase  Is  in 
the  non-defense  area. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  cite  chapter  and 
verse  of  the  warning  signals  that  were  raised 
But.  for  reference.  I  particularly  refer  yoti 
to  public  reports  filed  by  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  June.  1966;  September,  1966.  February, 
1967;  and  June  2,  1967;  and  again  on  June 
16.  1967. 

In  almost  Identical  language  we  warned 
repeatedly  that  "the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  should  'stop,  review  and  revise'  our 
whole  flsca'.  policy.  The  Impact  (without  a 
change  In  policy)  could  be  disastrous." 

I'm  not  here  to  say  to  anyone,  "We  told 
you  so."  The  f)Olnt  I  make — the  question  I 
raise — is:  why  do  not  the  experts  in  fiscal 
and  monetary  affairs — those  who  are  now 
advising  us  in  this  time  of  fiscal  emergency — 
assist  in  the  mobilization  of  public  opinion 
so  we  can  try  to  avoid  these  emergencies? 

Their  Influence  Is  Important  and  far- 
reaching.  The  Administration  is  quoting 
them  extensively  In  support  of  the  In- 
crease. With  their  help  In  1965  and  1966,  we 
might  have  avoided  the  dire  predicament  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

Let  us  hope  that  a  lesson  Is  being  learned. 
The  help  of  the  experts  la  needed,  not  Just 


to  help  us  extricate  ourselves,  but  to  keep 
us  from  getting  Into  these  difficulties. 

I  don't  want  to  belabor  the  past. 

What  Is  important  Is:  What  do  we  do  now? 
The  economic  welfare  of  the  nation  is  at 
suke.  Time,  moreover.  Is  rtuinlng  out. 

It  Is  already  too  late  to  avoid  many  of 
the  consequences  of  the  fiscal  policies  of 
the  last  few  years. 

At  this  lat«  date,  one  quarter  of  fiscal 
'68  is  history,  yet  nothing  has  happened  to 
change  the  expectation  of  a  $29  billion  deficit 
for  the  year. 

That  deficit  cannot  be  eliminated.  At  best 
it  can  only  be  moderated. 

At  this  late  date,  we  can  no  longer  avoid 
substantial  Infiatlon,  higher  Interest,  and 
a  worsening  balance  of  payments. 

Prices  are  rising  from  a  cost-push  infla- 
tion that  threatens  to  push  even  harder. 
The  stage  is  set  for  the  addition  of  demand- 
pull  inflation.  We  already  have  high  Interest 
rates,  and  further  monetary  pressures  are 
Just  down  the  block. 

In  the  Inflation  ahead,  people  are  going 
to  get  hurt,  some  of  them  badly. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  going 
to  pay  a  price  for  the  consequence  of  the 
high-living  policy  of  "guns,  butter  and  Jam." 

We  must,  however,  keep  the  price  as  low 
as  possible.  This  country  simply  cannot  af- 
ford, in  the  midst  of  a  long  and  bitter  war — 
no  matter  how  unpwpular  that  war  may  be — 
an  inflationary  bubble  that  bursts  Into  severe 
economic  dislocation. 

The  Immediate  task  of  our  national  gov- 
ernment— the  action  It  must  take — Is  the 
miDderatton — the  reduction — of  the  projected 
fiscal  1968  budget  deficit. 

The  expenditure  explosion  set  off  by  the 
Administration  and  Us  Congress  In  1965  and 
1966,  and  continued  in  this  year,  1967,  must 
be  brought  under  control. 

While  the  immediate  task  Is  to  moderate 
the  1968  deficit,  we  must  also  act  to  avoid 
an  even  larger  one  in  1969  and  later  years. 

What  must  be  done? 

The  first  thing  that  must  happen  Is  be- 
yond the  control  of  Congress.  It  must  take 
place  in  the  White  House, 

There  must  be  a  basic  attitude  change  in 
the  President  and  his  advisors.  Our  fiscal 
mess  is  the  result  of  a  basic  attitude  mess — 
the  attitude  that  we  can  fight  a  costly  war 
and,  at  the  same  time,  satisfy  every  whim 
for  new  and  expanded  programs  on  the 
homefront. 

The  President  must  square  with  the 
American  people.  He  must  stop  the  confusion 
of  misleading  budget  estimates.  Never  have 
we  had  such  a  confusing  variety  of  projec- 
tions, or  such  drastic  revisions  as  In  the  last 
20  months. 

In  January.  1966,  we  were  presented  with 
a  budget  for  fiscal  1967  In  which  we  were 
told  expenditures  would  be  $112  8  billion  and 
revenues.  8111  billion,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
$1.8  billion.  In  September,  1966.  even  though 
actual  expenditures  were  running  at  a 
monthly  rate  of  between  $1  billion  and  $1',2 
billion  in  excess  of  prior  estimates,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  President, 
steadfastly  refused  to  change  their  estimates. 
To  make  matters  worse,  they  gave  the  people 
assurance  that  expenditures  would  be  cut 
back  by  at  least  $3  billion. 

It  wasn't  until  January  of  this  year,  with 
the  November  election  behind  him.  that  the 
President  told  us  expenditures  would  not 
be  the  $112,8  billion  Insisted  on  4  months 
earlier,  but  would  be  $126,7  billion,  an  In- 
crease of  almost  $14  billion. 

And.  In  January  we  were  also  told  ex- 
penditures for  Fiscal  1968.  would  be  $135 
billion  with  a  deficit  of  $8  billion.  In  May. 
we  were  told  the  deficit  would  be  $11  billion, 
and  then  In  August,  we  were  told  that  It 
would  be  $23,6  billion.  Each  estimate  as- 
sumed a  6':i  tax  Increase, 

On  a  cash  basis,  the  Administration's  de- 


ficit estimates  have  ranged  from  $4.3  billion 
in  January  to  $26  billion  in  August, 

The  public  Is  understandably  confused. 

That  is  why  I  say  the  President  must 
square  with  the  American  people. 

He  must  also  begin  to  lead.  He  must  tell 
the  American  people  we  can  no  longer  afford 
"guns  and  butter."  He  must  recognize  that 
a  $29  billion  deficit  requires  different  spend- 
ing policies  than  the  $8  billion  deficit  he  an- 
nounced in  January. 

Above  all.  the  President  must  act.  Prior- 
ities of  national  need  must  be  established. 
There  must  be  prompt,  credible  action  to 
insure  a  substantial  reduction  in  spending 
Immediately. 

In  addition  to  spending  cuts  of  substan- 
tial proportions,  we  cannot  avoid.  In  my 
judgment,  the  need  for  a  tax  Increase. 

A  meaningful  moderation  of  the  deficit  re- 
qiures  action  on  both  spending  and  taxes. 

We  will  not  get  a  tax  increase  from  Con- 
gress, however,  until  a  reduction  In  spending 
is  assured. 

For  over  a  month  now — ever  since  the  Pres- 
idential tax  message.  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee have  dally  been  sending  the  message 
to  the  White  House:  "Demonstrate  your  de- 
termination to  reduce  domestic  spending  to 
the  essenUals  or  there  will  be  no  tax  In- 
crease." 

Last  week  the  Wa>-s  and  Means  Committee 
met  for  three  days  In  executive  session  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Did  we  talk  alx>ut  the  technical  aspects  of 
the  tax  bill  that  was  before  us?  We  did  not. 
We  talked  about  expenditures. 

We  wanted  to  know  what  the  Adminis- 
tration was  going  to  do  about  federal  spend- 
ing, about  establishing  new  priorities,  about 
postponing  or  stretching  out  various  pro- 
grams, about  abandoning — at  least  for  the 
time  belng^some  of  the  pet  projects  of  the 
Administration. 

We  wanted  to  know  why  the  Administra- 
tion was  putting  all  the  emphasis  on  a  tax 
Increase;  why.  if  our  fiscal  plight  is  as  serious 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says  It  Is, 
the  Administration  has  all  of  its  lobbyists 
swarming  Capitol  Hill  pressuring  for  every 
program  and  every  dollar  they  requested  last 
January, 

We  wanted  to  know  why  they  were  con- 
tinuing to  pressure  for  a  400'"  Increase  In 
the  so-called  highway  beautiflcation  pro- 
gram. Couldn't  the  planting  of  trees  and 
flowers  wait  a  few  years? 

What  about  the  30  high  school  teachers 
that  are  to  be  sent  on  a  month's  trip  to  In- 
dia to  attend  some  kind  of  seminar? 

What  about  the  billions  that  will  be  ex- 
pended on  foreign  aid  and  space? 

What  about  the  $16  billion  in  research 
that  will  be  spent  this  year  by  the  federal 
government?  Can't  some  of  it  be  postponed 
or  stretched  out? 

Why.  at  the  very  moment  we  were  asking 
these  questions,  every  effort  was  being  made 
in  the  Senate  to  restore  the  cuts  made  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  and  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Appropriations  Bill, 
and  when  the  cuts  were  restored.  It  was 
hailed  as  a  great  administration  victory. 

All  we  could  learn  in  our  sessions  with 
the  administration  officials  was  that  It  was 
very  difficult  to  reduce  the  planned  programs, 
that  they  wanted  favorable  action  by  the 
Congress  on  these  matters  and  they  would 
examine  the  programs  later  with  a  view  to- 
ward making  reductions,  and  that  they 
would  try  to  cut  about  $2  billion  but  they 
couldn't  tell  vis  where  until  Congress  finished 
the  appropriation  bills. 

Let  me  repeat.  Until  this  attitude  Is 
changed,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  not  act  to  increase  taxes,  and  no  amount 
of  political  lecturing  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury — such  as  took  place  last  Thurs- 
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day   before   the   Washington   Press   Club.   Is 
going  to  move  the  committee. 

This  might  be  a  good  time  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  Dr.  Heller,  former  chairman  of  the 
Presidents  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
who  wTOte  last  week  In  the  National  City 
Bank  of  Minneapolis  letter,  "One  wonders 
why  Congress  which  had  the  gumption  to 
enact  some  $15  billion  of  tax  increases  In 
1950-1951  to  finance  the  Korean  conflict, 
should  now  balk  at  a  much  more  modest 
increase." 

The  simple  answer  Is  that  in  1950-1951, 
the  people  were  convinced  the  money  was 
needed  and  would  be  used  to  prosecute  the 
war  rather  than  for  expanding  domestic  pro- 
grams. If  Dr.  Heller  will  refresh  his  memory, 
he  Will  remember  we  not  only  cut  back  on 
domestic  spending,  then,  but  we  inaugurated 
a  program  of  austerity  and  financed  only  the 
most  essential  programs.  The  people  were 
convinced.  Today  the  people  are  not  con- 
vinced. 

The  committee's  "show-me"  attitude, 
therefore,  does  not  stem  from  stubbornness. 
It  knows  that  spending  reductions  are  plainly 
called  for  If  we  are  to  move  toward  sound 
fiscal  policy.  It  knows  that  no  tax  increase 
can  be  enacted  without  the  support  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  American  people 
cannot  believe  a  President  who  talks  about 
the  need  for  a  tax  Increase,  on  the  one  hand, 
and.  on  the  other,  almost  dally  whets  the 
public  appetite  and  pressures  Congress  for 
more  and  larger  spending  programs.  This 
credibility  gap  must  be  removed. 

But  the  White  House  remains  adamant^to 
the  point  where  many  congressmen  now 
question  whether  the  Administration  is  really 
serious  in  Its  tax  Increase  request,  or  whether 
It  Is  only  trying  to  make  Congress  the  whip- 
ping boy  for  the  inflation  and  monetary 
problems  its  policies  are  causing. 

If  I  understand  the  feelings  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  they  will  remain  Just 
as  adamant  until  the  credibility  gap  Is 
closed. 

Where  does  this  leave  us? 
Lacking   leadership   and    action   from   the 
White  House,  we  are  in  a  dangerous  stale- 
mate. The  deficit  grows  and   the  threat  to 
economic  stability  mounts. 
The  stalemate  must  be  broken. 
I  suggest  that  the  Congress,  in  the  absence 
of  executive  leadership,  act  to  break  it. 

Congress  should  pass  a  tax  increase.  In  the 
absence  of  credible  action  by  the  President  to 
cut  spending  and  establish  new  priorities,  the 
tax  Increase  should  be  coupled  with  enact- 
ment of  an  expenditure  ceiling  on  non- 
defense  spending  to  which  the  President  must 
conform.  The  tax  Increase  and  the  reduction 
in  spending  should  be  of  a  size  which  would 
assure  that  the  deficit  for  fiscal  1968  would 
i>e  cut  in  half. 

What  I  am  suggesting  Is.  of  course,  a  crude 
device.  Its  virtue  rests  in  the  fact  that  It  can 
break  the  stalemate.  It  can  give  us  a  respxjnse 
to  the  fiscal  mess  we  face  in  fiscal  1968. 

It  Is  practical  under  the  circumstances. 
Even  though  Congress  authorizes  the  govern- 
ment programs  and  provides  the  President 
with  authority  to  obligate  funds,  it  is  the 
President  who  controls  the  level  of  spending 
at  any  given  time. 

Remember  it  was  the  President  who  last 
fall  talked  about  making  a  $3  billion  cut.  and 
It  Is  the  President  who  now  says  he  will  cut 
$2  billion  but  only  after  Congress  has  acted 
on  appropriations. 

In  addition  to  the  crudeness  of  the  device, 
I  certainly  recognize  too.  that  it  does  not 
meet  long-range  needs.  It  does  not  address 
Itself  to  the  fiscal  problems  of  1969  and  sub- 
sequent years. 

For  the  long  range,  we  must  thoroughly 
explore  ways  and  means  to  establish  priori- 
ties and  achieve  expenditure  control. 

The  aggregate  of  government  programs 
which  in  themselves  have  merit  will  always 
be   too    large.   We    cannot   generate   enough 


revenue  to  meet  every  need  or  do  everything 
that  someone  might  think  deserving  at  any 
particular  time.  The  existence  of  a  govern- 
ment program  does  not  necessarily  Justify  the 
continuance  of  the  program. 

I  would  be  hopeful  that  the  blue  ribbon 
commission  recommended  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  would  be 
established.  This  Commission  would  evalu- 
ate federal  programs  and  activities,  and 
their  projected  expansion,  In  the  light  of 
effectiveness  in  relation  to  cost,  determine 
whether  the  activity  should  be  continued 
and  at  what  level,  and  recommend  the  rela- 
tive   priority    In    the    allocation    of    federal 

funds. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  commencement  .iddress  of  Dr. 
Kirk.  President  of  Columbia  University.  In 
which  he  tu-ged  the  academic  world  to  bring 
about  an  awareness  of  the  limitation  on  our 
resources.  He  said,  "The  academic  community 
should  remind  the  American  people  that 
there  are.  In  fact,  limits  to  our  national 
competence  to  achieve  so  many  goals  at  the 
same  time.  There  are  and  there  must  be 
priorities  among  all  these  demands  upon 
our  fiscal  resources.  Someone  must  ask  the 
awkward  questions," 

I  would  remind  you  that  the  banking 
community  has  a  similar  role  to  play.  Yotir 
influence  Is  needed  to  encourage  a  new  atti- 
tude of  prudence  In  the  management  of  the 
federal  government's  fiscal  affairs. 

You,  too,  can  remind  the  American  people 
that  there  are  limits  to  our  national  compe- 
tence. 

It  is  time  we  all  took  a  lesson  from  Batman. 
Even  Batman  doesn't  try  to  rescue  more  than 
one  maiden  at  a  time. 


PROPOSED  LIMITATION   OF  FED- 
ERAL EXPENDITURES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hour  is 
late  and  I  dislike  to  take  the  time  of  the 
House  but  I  should  like  to  advise  the 
House  that  on  tomorrow  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  is  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  out  a  continuing  reso- 
lution to  continue  agencies  for  which  ap- 
propriations have  not  yet  been  made. 

It  is  mv  intention  at  that  time  to  call 
up  a  resolution  which  I  have  introduced 
for  continuing  these  agencies  and  also  to 
have  in  that  continuing  resolution  an  ex- 
penditure limitation  limiting  the  expend- 
itures for  the  fiscal  year  1968  to  $131 
billion.  This  would  return  to  the  Treas- 
ury about  $5  billion  that  could  not  be 
spent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned, as  I  am  sure  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  are  concerned,  with 
the  present  fiscal  situation  of  our  Nation. 
I  am  concerned  not  as  a  Republican,  and 
I  am  sure  there  are  some  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  are  concerned,  and 
not  as  Democrats,  but  I  am  concerned  as 
an  American.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
stand  $30  billion  deficits  in  this  great 
country  of  ours.  I  think  we  are  going 
down  the  road  of  fiscal  irresponsibility 
and  I  think  the  Members  of  the  House 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
this  very  important  question  of  spend- 
ing. This  is  one  way  in  which  we  can 
save  $5  billion  and  place  a  limitation 
upon  the  amount  to  be  spent. 

Now  some  people  will  say  to  me,  "Well, 
vou    are    permitting    the    President    to 


make  the  cuts."  No— we  are  making  the 
cuts.  We  are  cutting  the  spending  to  $131 
billion  with  a  saving  of  $5  billion. 

The  President  always  has  had  the  au- 
thority not  to  spend — and  he  could  tell 
you  where  they  do  not  spend.  So  we  are 
not  abrogating  our  authority  or  giving 
any  additional  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent. We  are  simply  saying  to  them,  "You 
must  make  these  cuts  within  the  $131 
billion  limitation." 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  serve  no- 
tice and  I  have  tried  to  make  this  a  bi- 
partisan approach.  But  late  this  after- 
noon it  has  l>ecome  to  a  certain  extent  a 
partisan  approach. 

But  I  think  we  will  find  out  tomorrow 
who  is  for  economy  and  who  is  not  for 
economy.  We  can  find  out  tomorrow 
whether  we  mean  what  we  say  when  we 
try  to  stop  inflation— the  great  curse  that 
is  upon  the  people  of  this  country  today 
and  particularly  on  those  who  can  least 
afiford  it. 

I  believe  we  have  a  respjonsibility  as 
legislators  to  consider  our  country  and 
again  I  say  I  do  not  do  this  in  a  partisan 
way,  I  do  it  because  I  sincerely  believe 
we'are  down  the  road  right  now  of  irre- 
sponsibility. I  would  suggest  that  if 
through  a  maneuvering  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  tomorrow  this  lim- 
itation is  not  accepted  and  it  comes  to 
this  floor  without  the  limitation  on  it, 
then  we  should  vote  down  the  continu- 
ing resolution.  If  we  vote  it  down,  they 
will  have  to  bring  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion back  in  with  the  limitation  in  it, 

Mr,  Speaker,  if  we  are  responsible  and 
if  we  do  what  we  think  is  right  for  the 
Nation,  this  is  what  we  should  do. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI,  The  gentleman  is 
making  an  extremely  important  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes  so  that  he  may  be 
able  to  answer  some  questions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  IlUnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman  as  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  just 
wonder  if  we  can  get  together  on  some 
figures  and  see  where  we  are  going  and 
what  we  are  doing.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  defense  budget  for  this  year, 
including  $29  billion  for  Vietnam,  thIU 
total  $73  billion.  Is  that  reasonably  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BOW.  It  is  $72  billion  and  some- 
odd  million,  yes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  our  commitment  to  our  veter- 
aiis.  including  our  VA  hospitals,  veter- 
ans' compensation,  pensions,  and  various 
other  veteran  commitments,  a  debt  of 
honor,  total  some  $10  billion  for  fiscal 
1968.  Is  that  reasonably  correct? 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  reasonably  correct. 
May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  under 
this  limitation  you  do  not  affect  those 
items,  which  by  law  must  be  paid  as  they 
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would  be  paid.  We  are  not  afifecting  the 
veterans,  welfare,  or  social  security. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  I  am  verj-  pleased  to 
hear  that.  As  I  understand,  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt  is  $14  billion.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BOW.  It  will  be  about  $14  billion, 
but  It  will  be  less  than  that  if  we  put  a 
spending  limitation  on  and  if  we  con- 
tinue to  spend  as  we  are  now,  that  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  is  going  to 
continue  to  rise.  This  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  should  have  a  limitation  on 
spending  so  that  we  begin  to  cut  down 
on  interest.  As  everyone  who  has  to  bor- 
row money  knows,  you  get  nothing  for 
Interest.  That  Is  money  which  has  gone. 
The  gentleman  is  correct.  About  S14 
biUlon. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  is  my  understandmg 
that  the  cost  of  the  rest  of  the  Govern- 
ment, including  all  agencies,  including  a 
$13.5  billion  commitment  for  Federal  aid 
to  education,  the  space  program,  the 
FBI,  and  all  other  programs,  will  run 
approximately  $37  billion  for  fiscal  1968. 
Is  that  reasonably  correct? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  afraid  that  you  will 
probably  find  that  it  is  considerably  more 
than  that.  Take  the  authorizations  we 
have  been  approving  here.  Just  this  week 
we  have  Increased  them  considerably.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  he  has  asked  me 
a  question  and  I  will  try  to  respond. 
There  will  be  greater  amounts  than  that 
that  would  come  up.  of  course,  in  supple- 
mentals.  That  is  the  reason  we  have  to 
put  a  limitation  on  spending,  so  we  do 
not  continue  to  escalate  these  expenses. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  four  items  I  have  mentioned 
here,  assuming  we  stay  within  the  $37 
billion  for  this  discussion,  comes  to  about 
$134  billion  for  nscal  1968. 

Now.  the  anticipated  revenue  for  that 
year  is  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  $104 
billion,  leaving  a  deficit  of  some  $30  bil- 
lion. Is  that  a  reasonably  correct  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  just  not  sure  about 
that  $30  billion  deficit.  I  would  assume 
It  might  be  that  much  If  we  continue  on 
the  path  we  are  going  along.  I  think 
actually  that  under  the  present  projec- 
tion it  Is  somewhat  lower  than  that.  I  do 
not  agree  completely  with  the  $30  bil- 
lion. It  will  be  somewhere  around  that 
if  we  continue  on  the  road  on  which  we 
are  now  traveling. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  President  has  or- 
dered all  agencies  of  Government  up  and 
down  the  line  to  reappraise  their  needs 
and  1  am  sure  he  would  hope  to  trim 
$7.5  billion  out  of  that  $37  billion  cost 
of  the  General  Government. 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  have  that  statement 
again?  I  would  like  to  make  sure  I  un- 
derstand It. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  President  has  or- 
dered all  of  his  agencies,  department 
heads,  to  review  all  spending  and  I  am 
sure  he  would  hope  to  trim  $7.5  billion 
out  of  Government  expenditures.  If  Its 
at  all  humanly  possible,  I  am  sure  the 
President  would  hope  to  cut  costs  by  the 
same  amount  he  hopes  to  get  from  a  tax 
Increase. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  the  gentleman  has  any 
such  knowledge  as  that.  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  It.  But  I  have  serious  doubts 
about  it.  If  the  President  can  cut  $7.5 


blUlon,  I  should  think  the  House  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  of  cutting  $5 
bUllon  and  let  him  find  the  other  $2.5 
billion  some  place. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  did  not  say  he  will 
be  able  to  cut  $7.5  billion.  But  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  will  agree  that  is  a  most 
noble  goal  for  the  President. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  have  heard  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  acting  majority 
leader.  It  is  a  rather  electrifying  an- 
nouncement. I  went  over  closely  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee The  figure  that  the  SecretaiT  of  the 
Treasury  was  using  was  a  figure  much 
less  than  this,  and  the  White  House  this 
weekend  denied  the  statement  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committ-ee.  But  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  here  has  made  a  very 
electrifying  announcement  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  I  assume  he  is  speaking 
for  the  President. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  not  speaking  for 
the  President,  obviously.  I  am  speaking 
only  for  myself,  but  I  know  how  deter- 
mined the  President  is  to  cut  spending 
to  the  bone  before  he  asked  for  a  tax 
increase. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Are  you  speaking  for  the 
White  House? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  obviously  not 
speaking  for  the  White  House.  The 
President  speaks  for  the  White  House. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  have  not  yet  yielded  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  You  intrigue  me. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  in- 
trigue you  further.  I  know  of  no  one  in 
this  Government  who  wants  to  reduce 
Government  spending  more  than  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  He  has  asked  Congress  to 
raise  $7.5  billion  in  additional  taxes. 
Knowing  Mr.  Johnson's  great  respect  for 
farmers,  it  Is  not  unreasonable  to  believe 
he  would  want  to  reduce  Government 
spending  by  a  like  amount  or  $7.5  billion. 
That  is  what  I  base  my  conclusions  on. 
I  do  not  have  any  more  information  than 
any  other  Member  on  what  the  President 
ultimately  will  do  or  whether  we  actually 
can  reduce  spending  that  much.  But  I 
know  from  Mr.  Johnson's  past  perform- 
ance that  he  will  not  ask  the  taxpayers  to 
share  the  increase  in  taxes  without  mak- 
ing an  all-out  effort  to  cut  spending  by  a 
similar  amouiit  if  it  is  humanly  possible. 
Mr.  BOW.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  me 
where  the  President  is  going  to  cut  the 
$7.5  billion'' 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  have  no  knowledge 
that  he  will,  but  I  am  certain  the  Presi- 
dent will  make  every  effort  to  reduce 
spending  as  much  as  humanly  possible. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 
I  On  request  of  Mr.  Fucinski.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bow  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  • 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted 
to  stay  here  all  evening  to  save  $7.5  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 


faced  with  the  prospect  of  an  estimated 
S30  billion  deficit,  if  nothing  is  done. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  have  not  agreed  with  that. 
It  is  a  very  high  figure. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  For  the  sake  of  con- 
versation. 

Mr.  BOW.  All  right 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
think  the  President  deserves  a  great  deal 
of  credit,  and.  more  important,  support 
in  his  efforts  not  to  have  this  country 
faced  vith  a  S30  billion  deficit.  It  is  my 
hope  some  way  can  be  found  to  trim  S7.5 
billion  out  of  Government  spending  and 
raise  an  additional  S7.5  billion  out  of  the 
President'.^  proposal  for  a  temporary 
surtax  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
"Vietnani  war.  We  would  then  be  faced 
with  a  S15  billion  deficit  instead  of  a  S30 
billion  deficit.  Is  that  a  reasonable  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman's  figures  of 
$7.5  billion  and  $7.5  billion  add  up  to  S15 
billion,  and  $15  billion  from  $30  billion  is 
$15  billion,  so  it  is  reasonable  mathe- 
matics, but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  me  that 
at  this  late  date,  after  all  his  statements 
which  the  President  made,  he  is  about 
to  cut  $7.5  billion.  And  if  the  President 
knows  how  he  can  cut  $7.5  billion,  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  his  responsibility  not 
only  to  cut,  but  to  advise  the  Congress 
where  this  $7.5  billion  can  be  cut,  and 
to  advise  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, which  still  has  most  of  the  appro- 
priations bills  to  go  through,  and  we  can 
put  the  cuts  in  here. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Does  the  gentleman 
believe,  as  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  that  we  could  cut  $7.5 
billion  out  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  say  this  to  the  gen- 
tleman, that  yes,  I  think  we  could  prob- 
ably cut  more. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  cannot  give  the  gentleman 
an  off-the-cuff  figure,  but  I  would  say 
if  he  would  do  a  really  good  job,  if  he 
would  cut  $7.5  billion,  then  the  President 
would  be  doing  a  good  job. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  is  say- 
ing that  if  this  administration  can, 
through  instructions  to  the  department 
heads  and  to  all  the  agencies,  reduce  this 
anticipated  deficit  by  approximately 
$7.5  billion,  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
the  President  has  done  an  outstanding 
job? 

Mr.  BOW.  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
gentleman,  I  will  not  just  agree  to  his 
verdict.  If  the  President  can — well,  I  do 
not  want  to  say  yes.  I  think  he  has  done 
a  good  job  if  he  can.  It  is,  if  he  will. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  All  right. 
Mr.  BOW.  If  the  President  will  do  it. 
But  he  has  shown  no  indications  of  doing 
it. 

I  have  yielded  to  the  gentleman,  and 
I  must  yield  now  to  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Ways  and  Meano  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  President  can 
cut  S7.5  billion,  and  if  that  is  his  sug- 
gestion, and  there  is  apparently  no  ques- 
tion in  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  that  he  can  do  that,  and  the 
President  has  said  he  can  do  that — if 
that  is  the  case,  then  why  not  have  Con- 
gress give  the  American  people  the  as- 
surance by  setting  it.  by  saying  that  at 
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least  $5  billion  will  be  cut?  I  cannot  see 
why  anybody  under  that  set  of  facts  and 
those  circumstances  would  object  to  the 
legislation  the  gentleman  is  proposing, 
of  at  least  giving  some  guarantee,  some 
assurance  to  the  American  people  that 
at  least  the  $5  billion  cut  would  be  made. 
I  should  think  it  would  have  the  support 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  all 
Members  of  this  Congress,  who  are  cer- 
tainly all  concerned  about  the  deficit 
that  faces  us,  and  the  consequent  infla- 
tion, and  the  money  crunches,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
eentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mi-.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  1 
have  already  stated,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mmd  that  no  one  in  this 
country  is  more  concerned  and  more  de- 
sirous of  cutting  our  defense  spending 
than  President  Johnson  so  that  we  do 
not  have  to  wind  up  with  a  S30  billion 
deficit  and  finance  the  Vietnam  war 
with  borrowed  money.  I  am  certain  of 
that.  Will  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
be  good  enough,  when  he  presents  his 
proposal  tomorrow,  to  outline  some  sug- 
gested areas  where  the  cuts  he  proposes 
can  be  made? 

It  is  easy  enough  to  suggest  reductions, 
but  I  believe  Congress  would  be  sub- 
stantially more  responsive  to  the  resolu- 
tion, if  the  gentleman  would  give  us, 
line  by  line,  the  places  where  he  believes 
we  should  cut. 

We  may  have  some  of  our  own  ideas, 
but  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  has  his 
ideas. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  should  say  that  there  are 
many  places  we  could  talk  about. 

I  am  interested  now  in  this  electrifying 
statement  of  the  gentleman  that  the 
President  is  prepared  to  cut  $7^2  billion. 
It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  get  the  figures 
from  the  President  as  to  where  he  is  go- 
ing to  cut  $713  billion.  I  a.n  anticipating 
listening  to  this  word  going  out  all  over 
the  country,  made  by  the  acting  major- 
ity leader,  that  the  President  is  now  go- 
ing to  cut  $7 '2  billion. 

Again  I  say,  if  he  does  It  I  shall  say 
amen  to  him  and  I  shall  help  him  try  to 
do  it. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  said, 
this  does  not  interfere  at  all.  We  give 
him  a  leeway.  We  simply  say,  "this  is 
$5  billion."  He  can  do  exactly  what  the 
gentleman  says  he  is  going  to  do. 

He  is  going  to  make  cuts  on  this 
spending  restriction.  He  still  can  make 
the  cuts  where  he  wants  to.  If  he  knows 
where  he  is  going  to  cut  $7 '2  billion,  this 
$5  billion  should  not  hurt  at  all. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  BOW.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows,  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  even  more  so  than 
I  do.  because  I  do  not  have  the  privilege 
of  sitting  on  that  very  distinguished 
committee,  that  the  whole  spending  pro- 
gram, including  our  defense  expenditures. 
Is  now  imdergolng  a  veiT  thorough  and 
serious  review. 

I  believe,  and  I  sincerely  believe,  that 
the  President  will  try  to  .squeeze  every 
dollar  he  can  out  of  that  budget,  because 


I  say  that  no  one  in  this  country  is  more 
deeply  concerned  about  the  cost  ol  the 
Vietnam  war  and  the  fact  that  we  may 
have  to  go  to  the  market  with  Govern- 
ment securities  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  was  saying  here  that  perhaps  the 
gentleman  might  v,-ant  to  suggest  at  this 
time  where  he  should  cut  this  money. 
He  is  going  to  propose  a  limitation. 

Mr.  BOW.  1  shall  be  glad  if  the  Presi- 
dent is  interested  in  my  views  as  to  where 
the  cuts  can  be  made.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
sit  down  with  hmi  and  tell  him  where  I 
believe  the  cuts  can  be  made  and  to  have 
a  mutual  understanding  that  he  will  tell 
me  where  he  believes  cuts  can  be  made. 
The  ones  who  should  have  the  knowl- 
edge are  with  the  President.  He  sends 
the  budget  up  here,  and  he  says,  "Get  all 
those  appropriation  bills  out  so  that  I 
can  get  them  down  here  to  cut  them.  " 
He  has  asked  for  this  money.  It  seems 
to  me  he  should  send  the  word  to  us 
where  $7'^  billion  can  be  cut,  after  he 
has  asked  for  all  these  funds.  This  is  a 
responsibility  I  believe  he  owes  to  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  BOW  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  still  a  good 
many  hours  between  8  o'clock  tonight 
and  noon  tomorrow  for  the  President  to 
pet  in  some  first-class  arm  twisting  in  be- 
half of  the  gentleman's  amendment  to- 
morrow, if  he  is  permitted  to  offer  it  to 
the  continuing  re.solution. 

If  the  President  is  so  concerned,  he  can 
give  a  real  good  demonstration  tomor- 
row of  his  concern. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  not  attempt, 
and  I  made  it  very  clear  not  long  ago  I 
would  not  attempt,  to  speak  for  anyone 
else.  I  .speak  for  no  one  but  myself. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  a  real  letdown  to 
me.  because  the  gentleman  made  the 
statement  that  the  President  would  cut 
$7 '2  billion. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Just  a  second. 
Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  must  have 
had  some  information  from  someone  be- 
fore making  a  very  electrifying  statement 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  confident — and 
I  am  sure  of  the  degree  of  confidence  I 
have  in  my  President — tiiat  with  all  of 
these  spending  programs  having  under- 
gone the  searching  scrutiny  which  is  now 
imderway,  the  President  will  try  to  cut 
a  great  deal  of  spending.  I  am  confident 
ever^-  human  effort  will  be  made  to  cut 
expenses  by  a  sum  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  amount  to  be  raised  by  additional 
taxes. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Congress  then 
support  the  President  on  the  rest  of  his 
program  to  keep  this  country  from  going 
too  far  in  debt? 

Mr.  BOW.  Let  me  say  first  to  the  gen- 
tleman, it  seems  to  me  it  would  have 
been  well  for  the  President  to  make  this 
searching  inquiry  before  he  sent  all  these 
appropriation  bills  up  to  us. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho. 


Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  should  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
raiiking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  for  smoking 
out  this  possible  $7  '2  billion  cut  in  spend- 
ing. I  beheve  it  is  a  very  valuable  service. 
These  few  moments  spent  in  the  well 
of  the  House  this  evening  certainly  have 
been  well  worthwhile. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  we  can  save  S7I2  billion, 
perhaps  even  my  friends  in  back  of  me 
here  are  pleased  to  remain. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  will  agree  with  me  that 
if  the  President  should  accomplish  this 
Herculean  task — it  is  a  tough  ta^k;  there 
is  no  question  about  it — but  if  Mr.  John- 
son succeeds,  will  the  gentleman  agree 
that  the  initiative  came  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  not  from  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  is  making  an  ultima- 
tum on  his  motion  to  reduce  spending. 

Mr.  BOW.  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
gentleman.  The  gentleman  says  if  he 
makes  these  cuts,  will  the  Congress  back 
him  up?  One  way  to  show  the  President 
wc  will  back  him  up  is  to  pass  this  limit- 
ation tomorrow.  We  will  back  him  up 
to  the  extent  of  $5  billion  tomorrow.  If 
he  brings  up  the  others,  we  will  back 
him  up  on  those.  One  way  we  can  prove 
to  the  President  that  we  will  back  him 
up  is  by  the  acceptance  of  a  spendir.g 
limitation.  We  will  find  out  tomorrow 
wiio  is  going  to  sup{X)rt  the  President  in 
his  efforts  to  reduce  the  budget  and  on 
which  side  of  the  aisle  that  support  will 
come  from  and  whether  the  people  will 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  If  he  can  cut 
$7.5  billion  and  wants  the  support  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stat.es  in  that, 
then  let  us  find  out  tomorrow  where  he 
is  going  to  get  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bow.  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Pucinski,  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.   Will   the   gentleman 
an.?wer  just  one  question? 
Mr.  BOW.  Yes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  agree  with  him  that 
one  way  to  meet  part  of  this  crisis  on 
the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  to  cut 
spending,  but  will  the  gentleman  also 
be  willing  to  admit  another  way  is  for 
him  and  his  colleagues  to  support  ihe 
President's  vei-y  responsible  request  for 
a  temporary  surtax  to  meet  another  part 
of  the  increased  cost  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  cannot  speak  for  all  of 
the  Members  around  here. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Speak  for  yourself. 
What  about  yourself? 

Mr.  BOW.  Just  1  minute.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  in  appropriations 
I  want  this  limitation.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or 
for  the  other  Members  of  my  party.  I 
can  only  speak  for  Frank  Bow.  I  will 
-say  to  you  that  I  will  be  responsible  on 
the  question  of  fiscal  responsibility  if  you 
give  us  a  reduction  in  spending  Then  I 
will  be  responsible  the  rest  of  the  way. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  courtesy  In  yielding  his  time. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  not  want  the  incorrect 
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Impression  to  be  made  here  In  the  House 
today.  There  la  no  evidence  in  the  hands 
of  Buiy  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  that  a  $7.5  billion 
cut  in  expenditures  is  going  to  be  made. 
I  know  the  President  is  malting  every  ef- 
fort to  cut  the  budget  in  every  way  he 
can.  but  at  the  present  time  there  is  no 
evidence  before  the  Members  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle  or  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  a  $7.5  billion  cut  can  be  made.  I 
know  my  good  friend  from  Illinois  would 
like  to  see  such  a  cut.  Many  of  us  would  if 
it  were  possible,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible. 

I  am  going  to  oppose  the  motion  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  tomorrow, 
because  I  do  not  know  where  he  wants 
to  make  these  cuts.  I  am  willing  to  vote 
for  cuts  if  they  are  line  items  and  spe- 
cified items,  but  I  think  it  would  be  un- 
fair and  put  this  administration  and  this 
Government  in  a  financial  straitjsu:ket  if 
we  were  to  adopt  and  act  favorably  on 
his  motion  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this:  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  because 
he  is  one  of  the  hardest  working  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  a  great  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
know  he  is  sincere  in  trying  to  make  this 
cut,  but  I  think  the  big  problem  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  confronted  with  at  the  present 
time  is  that  every  witness  who  appeared 
before  our  committee,  all  of  the  econo- 
mists, all  of  the  business  people,  all  of 
those  from  the  banking  fraternity,  from 
the  Federal  Reserve,  and  from  the  ad- 
ministration— not  one  person  has  given 
one  bit  of  evidence  as  to  where  any  spe- 
cific cuts  could  be  made.  This  is  a  prob- 
lem we  are  confronted  with.  I  am  hoping 
we  can  make  some  cuts  and  I  am  hoping 
that  the  administration  can  make  some 
cuts,  but  at  the  present  time  I  believe 
that  the  highest  figures  I  have  been  able 
to  receive  are  a  possible  $2  billion  cut  in 
appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 


DETROIT'S  NEGRO  WOMEN  SPEAK 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  [Mrs.  GritfithsI 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  place  in 
the  Record  the  first  of  two  articles,  titled 
"The  Unheard  Voice  of  the  Negro  Wom- 
an." which  appeared  in  the  Detroit  News 
Sunday  Magazine  on  September  24. 

Written  by  Jane  Schermerhom.  this 
article  is  a  record  of  the  hopes,  angers, 
and  dreams  of  Detroit's  Negro  women, 
voiced  by  the  women  themselves: 

THK    UNKKAan    VOICB    OF    THE    NECBO 

Woman 
(NoTX. — In  the  racial  unrest  sweeping  this 
country,   the   Negro   male   dominates   news- 
paper    headlines,     newscasts     and     forums. 
E^reryone   knows   what   he    wants,   what   he 


thlnJcs.  But  what  of  the  Negro  woman?  Little 
Is  heard  of  her  hopes  and  dreams,  her  frus- 
trations and  angers,  her  humiliations  and 
prides.  Here.  then.  In  a  two-part  series,  are 
the  words  and  thoughts  of  social  leaders,  pro- 
fessional women,  senior  citizens,  ministers' 
wives,  teen-agers,  teachers.  ADC  mothers  and 
even  prostitutes — all  of  whom  have  their 
counterparts  In  the  white  community.  They 
are  voices  that  are  audible  In  the  drawing 
rooms  of  magnificent  homes  as  well  as  In  the 
windowless  rooms  of  the  city's  most  shame- 
ful ghettos.  Sometimes  the  voices  are  hostile, 
cold,  bitter.  Negro  youth  scoffs  at  the  paci- 
fists: "None  of  that  Aunt  Jemima  business 
and  go  around  to  the  back  door  for  us!" 
they  bristle.  Sometimes  the  voices  are  warm, 
hopeful  and  friendly.  Almost  always  there  Is 
graclousness.  Together  they  evince  both  har- 
mony and  dissonance,  and  an  Insight  Into  the 
mystique  of  the  Negro  woman.) 
(By  Jane  Schermerhom) 
Historically  cast  as  the  ruling  force  In  her 
home  and  family,  the  Negro  woman  seems 
almost  nonexistent  In  the  civil  rights  battle 
her  men  are  waging.  To  begin,  listen  to  the 
"looter."  Call  her  Mary  because  she  asked 
that  her  real  name  be  withheld.  Maybe 
you've  wondered  what  kind  of  woman  fol- 
lows rioters  into  a  burning  store,  picks  up 
a  cheap  bauble,  gets  caught  and  lands  in 
Jan. 

Mary  Is  48.  twice  married  and  separated. 
She  came  to  Detroit  In  1948  from  Sumter, 
S.C..  because  "my  auntie  lived  here"  and 
worked  as  a  domestic  until  she  became  HI 
three  years  ago. 

Her  only  child,  a  son,  la  19  and  Mary  no 
longer  qualifies  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren funds  but  she  does  get  a  disability  al- 
lowance because  of  heart  trouble. 

We  met  her  Just  after  she  was  released  on 
bond  to  await  her  trial  for  looting. 

"I  only  went  up  Twelfth  to  see  the  dam- 
ages the  day  after  the  riots  began,"  she  ex- 
plained. "I  didn't  mean  no  harm.  Everyone 
was  picking  up  stuff  out  of  the  rubble  and 
It  looked  like  no  one  cared  .  .  ." 
Her  brow  puckered  with  trouble. 
"I've  been  In  Jail  before,  twice,"  she  of- 
fered candidly. 

"First  time  was  about  a  pistol.  A  woman 
threatened  me  and  I  was  going  to  shoot  her. 
It  was  over  a  boy  friend  but  he  was  too  old 
for  me  and  I  didn't  like  him  anyhow.  They 
gave  me  probation. 

"Then— that  next  time — It  was  whisky. 
For  selling  It  In  my  home.  I  paid  a  fine." 

Mary  spent  six  days  In  Jail  after  her  recent 
arrest. 

"I  was  locked  up  with  about  50  women. 
There  was  one  white  girl  and  all  the  rest 
were  colored.  I  felt  bad  about  something 
that  happened.  The  teen-age  colored  girls 
were  picking  on  the  white  girl,  making  her 
say  'yes,  ma'm'  and  'no.  ma'm'  to  them  be- 
cause they  said  that's  what  the  white  folks 
always  made  them  do. 

"So  when  the  policewoman  came  to  take 
a  couple  of  us  to  another  cell,  I  told  her 
shed  better  help  the  white  girl.  I  didn't 
want  to  tell  the  others  not  to  pick  on  her 
'cause  I  was  afraid  they'd  get  on  me.  But  I 
don't  think  It  was  fair  becatise  It  wasn't  the 
white  girl's  fault  we  were  In  there.  She  was 
in  there,  too. 

"I  didn't  see  any  reason  for  misusing  her 
and,  besides.  I  have  a  kid  and  If  he  was  the 
only  colored  with  a  lot  of  whites,  I'd  want 
someone  to  help  him." 

Mary  says  her  life  has  been  hard  but  she 
doesn't  hate  white  people.  "I  have  a  Chris- 
tian heart."  is  the  way  she  explains  It,  "and 
I  don't  hate  anyone." 

She  added  that  in  her  present  dilemma 
there  was  slight  trouble  with  the  police  who 
arrested  her. 

"They  called  me  a  nigger  and  stuff  like 
that  but  I  told  them  I  wasn't  a  nigger,  I  was 
an  Ethiopian. 


"TThiey  asked  me,  'Who  told  you  that — Mar- 
tin Luther  King?'  and  I  told  them  no,  I  read 
It  In  the  Bible.  They  didn't  give  me  no  trou- 
ble after  they  found  out  I  wasn't  a  nigger." 

She  said  she  was  satisfied  with  life  and  "If 
there  are  folks  who  don't  want  me  around, 
I  Just  won't  be  around. 

"I'm  not  Jealous  because  someone's  got 
more'n  me,"  she  said.  "I  don't  worry  about 
race,  creed  or  color  and  I  don't  believe  In 
calling  names.  After  all  we're  all  alike,  we  all 
came  from  a  woman's  womb." 

We'd  been  told  before  we  met  her  at  lunch 
how  beautiful  Mrs.  Ann  Merrltt  was.  She 
even  exceeded  her  advance  notices  because 
she's  a  girl  with  inner  beauty  and  serenity, 
too. 

Mrs.  Merrltt  was  the  first  Negro  woman  In 
the  United  States  to  t)ecome  a  federal  proba- 
tion officer  and  has  held  her  post  here  five 
years.  Before  that  she  was  a  probation  officer 
with  Recorder's  Court. 

She  was  born  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  the 
daughter  of  a  successful  businessman  and  a 
mother,  a  former  newspaperwoman,  who 
taught  her  "respect  for  all  kinds  of  people." 

Besides  Ann  there  were  five  boys  In  the 
family.  All  but  one,  who  chose  to  enlist  In  the 
army,  graduated  from  college. 

Today  those  brothers  include:  an  attor- 
ney and  New  York  state  senator:  a  Westing- 
house  experimental  lab  technician  tvirned 
realtor;  a  Pepsi-Cola  distributor  owner  In 
Buffalo;  a  Benedictine  priest  In  IndlanapollB 
and  a  teacher  In  Panama. 

"We  had  all  the  strikes  against  us  growing 
up  in  the  South,"  Ann  laughed  softly.  "Not 
only  were  we  Negroes  but  we  were  Catholic 
and  attended  parochial  school.  Besides  this 
I  was  falr-sklnned  and  when  I  walked  home 
from  .school  with  my  brothers  there  were  al- 
ways fights  with  the  white  children  who.  for 
some  delightful  reason,  called  us  Jews  and 
wanted  to  know  what  the  boys  were  doing 
with  that  'white  Jew.'  " 

Ann  knows  how  it  felt  to  be  put  off  public 
buses  in  Montgomery  to  make  room  for  white 
passengers  but  she  also  grew  up  realizing  the 
respect  the  white  community  had  for  her 
parents. 

One  day  a  wise  mother  decided  her  daugh- 
ter needed  "a  wider  world"  and  Ann  was  en- 
rolled at  St.  Francis  de  Sales  boarding  school 
on  the  James  River  In  Virginia. 

Her  first  two  years  of  college  were  spent 
at  Xavler  In  New  Orleans  and  then  she  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  of  Toledo  where  she 
earned  her  bachelor's  degree.  She  has  her 
master's  degree  In  social  service  from  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Arriving  in  Toledo,  she  went  to  the  TWCA 
for  a  room  and  Innocently  became  the  first 
Negro  girl  permitted  to  live  there. 

Again  she  smiled.  "The  Y  thought  the  Na- 
tionsil  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  had  sent  me  as  a  "test  case' 
and  didn't  want  difficulty  so  they  immedi- 
ately gave  me  a  room.  I  didn't  know  that  for 
long  after." 

But  In  Toledo,  as  a  college  student — or 
rather  as  a  young  Negro  girl — she  had  her 
food  oversalted  In  restaurants,  soups  watered 
and  many  times  was  refused  service. 

In  cooperation  with  the  city's  Human  Re- 
lations Council.  Ann  reported  such  griev- 
ances and  offenders  were  taken  to  court. 
Gradually  Toledo  became  an  "open  town." 
"I  like  to  think  we  helped,"  she  remarks. 
She  Is  a  volunteer  worker  planning  pro- 
grams and  recreation  for  the  1,000  students 
enrolled  at  Moore  School  for  Boys.  Located 
In  old  Eastern  High  the  school  opens  Its 
doors  to  youths,  aged  12  to  16.  •with  be- 
havioral problems. 

"They're  the  boys  who  ordinarily  drop 
out  of  school  long  before  graduating.  They 
come  from  homes  where  often  there  are  too 
many  children  and  an  overtired  mother  has 
succumbed  to  the  'what  does  It  matter' 
philosophy. 
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■They're  the  boys  whose  sights  are  set  no 
higher  than  The  Man  in  the  silk  suit  on 
Twelfth  street  but  if  you  can  reach  them 
there's  a  chance.  Because  someone  has  really 
taken  an  Interest  in  this  problem  boy.  has 
found  something  to  save,  the  mother  begins 
to  look  at  him  with  new  Interest  and  soon 
there  is  better  rapport  all  around,"  Ann  men- 
tioned. 

Riots  and  civil  upheavals  disturb  her.  She 
thinks  of  the  communistic  strategy  of  divide 
and  destroy  and  she  fears  it  could  happen 
in  America. 

•The  people  who  are  leading  the  riots  and 
protests— they  are  being  used  because  the 
money  that  supports  them  comes  from  peo- 
ple who  have  a  totally  different  Ideology  and 
totally  different  reasons  for  helping  them. 
These  outsiders  want  dissension  and  they 
don't  care  what  any  Negro  group  wants. 

"For  instance,  it's  been  suggested  that 
Snick  is  getting  its  money  from  Cuba  and 
Castro.  Now  they  don't  care  what  Snick 
wants  as  long  as  they  create  enough  prob- 
lems here  so  that  Communists  can  infiltrate 
college  groups  and  the  whole  United  States. 

"I  think  the  same  is  happening  with  the 
Black  Nationalists. 

"Just  by  virtue  of  our  magnitude  we  in 
America  are  going  to  have  to  conceive  of 
group  ways  of  handling  our  problems  at 
home.  I  still  feel  all  problems  are  funda- 
mentally a  person-to-person  kind  of  thing, 
but  unless  we  start  reaching  people  by 
groups  it  isn't  going  to  happen  fast  enough 
to  be  beneficial  because  time  Is  of  essence 
now.  Not  only  In  the  civil  rights  movement 
but  in  the  whole  world  movement 

"We  are  rapidly  finding  ourselves  a  dem- 
ocratic country  as  opposed  to  both  Red  Chi- 
na and  Russia.  Who  could  we  turn  to  if  any- 
thing happened  here?  We  are  supposedly  the 
strongest  power  In  the  world  but  If  they 
elected  to  create  a  war  where  would  our  help 
come  from?" 

The  mother  of  two  daughters — Alma  and 
Stephanie — had  a  final  word: 

"Our  greatest  hope  is  to  recognize  that  It 
is  going  to  be  to  every  Individual's  advan- 
tage to  do  our  best  for  one  another.  That 
wav  America  will  survive." 

But  the  militant  Black  Nationalists  ex- 
pound the  battle  cries  pleasing  to  another 
Negro  woman — a  housewife,  Mrs.  Helen 
Kelly,  mother  of  seven  children  aged  from 
23  to  8  years. 

Mrs.  Kelly  is  disillusioned  with  white  peo- 
ple. She  feels  she  was  gypped  by  the  white 
man  who  sold  her  her  home.  She  finds  much 
UTong  with  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education 
and  the  schixjls  treatment  of  her  children. 

She's  disgusted  that  school  counselors  are 
quick  to  advise  Negro  girls  who  are  all-A 
students  to  seek  employment  as  domestic  or 
retail  clerks. 

She  is  angry  that  she  is  being  charged  for 
a  full  eight-week  summer  school  term  for 
her  13-year-old  son,  Skyler,  this  year  al- 
though he  lost  a  whole  week  because  the 
schools  were  closed  during  the  riots. 

"I  want  that  week's  money  back  out  of 
what  I  paid — the  teachers  got  paid  and  I 
want  to  know  why  we're  being  cheated  out 
of  our  money,"  she  complains. 

The  few  white  neighbors  living  on  Mrs. 
Kelly's  street  have  told  her  all  Negroes 
should  go  back  to  Africa  and  have  called  her 
unpleasant  names,  she  says. 

Returning  to  her  dissatisfactions  with  the 
Detroit  Board  of  Education  she  said  It  was 
only  when  the  family  had  a  spelling  bee  at 
home  one  night  that  she  discovered  Skyler, 
when  he  was  In  the  fifth  grade,  couldn't 
spell  rat. 

She  went  to  his  teachers  and  urged  them 
to  put  him  back  to  the  third  grade  because: 

"IX  you  don't  get  the  basics  in  each  grade 
you're  not  going  anywhere  In  a  higher  grade." 

Mrs.  Kelly  Is  proud  that  she  and  her  hus- 
band, Sam,  have  paid  for  the  births  of  all 


their  children  and  never  have  "had  one  cent 
of  welfare  money." 

They  are  buying  their  own  home. 

Mrs.  Kelly,  who  was  born  in  Homer,  La., 
remembers  how  her  father  and  mother  gave 
fish  fries  to  raise  money  that  built  the  one- 
room  school  for  Negro  children  in  their  small 
town. 

"When  I  was  coming  up  If  you  got  to  the 
eighth  grade  you'd  had  It.  so  I  answered  an 
ad  in  the  New  Orleans  paper.  A  Detroit 
woman  wanted  a  young  girl  to  take  care  of 
her  children  and  offered  to  pay  the  fare  up 
here.  I  got  the  Job. 

"I  was  happy  with  that  family — the  Camp- 
bells—and I  named  my  first  child  for  their 
little  girl,  Sharon,  because  I  dearly  loved 
Sharon." 

Next  Mrs,  Kelly  worked  for  an  undertaker 
and  then  built  bulkheads  for  B-29s  during 
the  war.  Her  husband  served  with  the  U.S. 
Army  in  the  South  Pacific. 

While  Mrs.  Kelly  does  not  belong  to  any 
formal  civil  rights  group  she  says  she's  a 
Black  Nationalist  if  it  takes  Black  National- 
ists to  get  what  she  wants  for  her  children. 

And  then  the  question  was,  "Mrs.  Kelly, 
would  you  burn  or  kill  as  some  Negro  leaders 
advise?" 

Her  answer  was  thoughtful: 

■'I  don't  know.  I  haven't  got  to  that  yet. 
But  if  It  takes  burning  to  get  out  of  the 
situation  I'm  in,  I'm  quite  sure  I'll  do  it. 
And  if  it  means  to  save  my  family  or  some- 
thing I  guess  Id  do  it. 

"For  all  I  know  I  may  throw  a  Molotov 
cocktail  or  TNT  to  get  what  I  want— I  don't 
know  what  I'm  going  to  do.  I've  never  wanted 
to  kill  anybody  but  if  I'm  pushed  into  a  cor- 
ner to  fight  for  my  rights  I'll  have  to  do 
something. 

"I  hate  some  white  people  because  they 
hate  me  and  I  can't  have  love  for  someone 
who  feels  that  way.  The  trouble  with  the 
white  race  is  they  put  all  Negroes  in  the  same 
category  and  It's  the  same  thing  with  teach- 
ers telling  the  Negro  child  he  cannot  learn." 

Mrs.  Kelly  said,  "Just  don't  push  me.  If  I 
walk  up  to  you  and  say.  'Can  you  help  me  do 
such  and  such  a  thing?'  because  you  have  the 
authority  don't  try  to  play  me  down  or  make 
me  look  small.  If  you  do  I'm  going  to  hit 
you,  so  help  me.  I'm  going  to  treat  you  as 
a  woman  and  you  do  the  same  thing  to  me." 

She  believes  she  is  gouged  by  white  mer- 
chants in  her  neighborhood  and  advocates 
Negro  co-ops  where  prices  could  be  kept 
down  by  buying  in  carload  lots. 

Among  her  many  Interests  Mrs.  Kelly  In- 
cludes the  Murray  Wright  and  Wilbur  Wright 
School's  Parents  Group,  which  she  founded; 
the  Elks:  Peck  Elementary  School  PTA.  She's 
president  of  the  women's  auxiliary  of  Team- 
sters Union,  Local  458. 

Recently  she  presided  at  the  auxiliary's 
convention  In  Washington  and  sought,  un- 
successfully, to  see  Michigan's  U.S.  Senator 
Robert  Griffin. 

The  auxiliary  wanted  to  know  the  sena- 
tor's stand  on  four  specific  bills:  the  right  to 
privacy,  anti-strike  legislation,  common  sites 
picketing   and   social   security   amendments. 

Gathering  daughters  Nerlessa,  10,  ("She's 
going  to  be  my  great  educator")  and  Wendy. 
7.  in  her  arms,  Mrs.  Kelly  said  she  also  Is 
active  In  her  church — the  Central  United 
Church  of  Chrlst^ — of  which  the  Rev.  Albert 
B.  Cleage  Jr  Is  pastor. 

In  the  basement  of  Plymouth  Congrega- 
tional Church,  the  Rev.  Roger  Miller  sat  with 
the  Senior  Fellowship  group  of  teen-agers, 
boys  and  girls,  in  their  regular  Sunday  even- 
ing discussion  hour. 

And,  as  is  customary,  there  was  dancing 
and  refreshments  afterwards.  Finally  there 
would  be  worship  In  the  church  proper. 
While  the  record  player  was  being  set  up,  the 
girls  Joined  us  to  explain  what  the  Negro 
teen-ager  and  college  student  are  thinking 
these  days. 


Malcolm  X  emerged  as  their  hero  during 
the  talks. 

"He's  the  real  father  of  this  present  revolu- 
tion." Kathl  Johnson.  20.  beheves.  "He 
started  at  a  low  level.  He  was  a  pimp  and  a 
thief  and  then  he  adopted  the  Muslim  reli- 
gion and  won  the  respect  of  people  every- 
where 

•"He  was  big  enough  to  admit  he  was  wrong 
In  at  first  wanting  complete  segregation  for 
the  Negro  and  later  espoused  true  brother- 
hood. But  he  knew  violence  was  also  the  only 
way  to  solve  his  peoples  problems." 

Pat  Carey,  16,  likes  Stokely  Carmlchael  be- 
cause "he's  arrogant"  and  wnt«r  Claude 
Brown  because,  "he  rose  from  the  Harlem 
slums  where  he  took  dope  and  yet  really 
made  something  of  himself."' 

Other  girls  nodded  their  heads  In  agree- 
ment when  15-year-old  Cynthia  Stephens,  a 
senior  at  Cass  Tech,  spoke  out: 

"I've  never  said  "yes,  sir'  or  "yes,  ma'm'  to 
a  Caucasian  because  it  sickens  me. 

"Sure  it  was  the  Negro  woman  who  ad- 
Justed  after  1619  (when  the  first  slaves  ar- 
rived in  'Virginia)  and  she  was  subservient 
because  she  wanted  to  survive.  It  was  the 
Negro  woman  who  kept  her  people  docile 
during  the  Revolution.  But  we  have  a  con- 
stitution that  gives  us  equal  rights  and 
status  as  Americans  and  there"ll  be  no 
shuffling  act  for  me."' 

Cynthia  said  she  resents  anyone  who  keeps 
her  from  achieving  what  she  wants  in  life. 

"Some  of  my  best  friends  are  white,""  she 
smiled,  playfully.  She  spoke  of  having  been 
called  "nigger '"  by  Jeering  white  youngsters 
but  she  had  a  question  : 

"Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  white  nigger? 
That  isn't  an  underprivileged  Caucasian — 
It's  a  Negro  who  doesn't  want  to  be  colored 
and  he's  as  much  a  threat  to  full  citizenship 
for  Negroes  as  the  segregationist  whites  are." 

There  were  less  heated  views  from  another 
pair  of  teen-agers.  Fay  Kirk,  14,  whose  par- 
ents are  Tennessee  State  graduates,  and  Iris 
Bracy,  15,  whose  parents  married  while  they 
were  students  at  Benedict  College  In  Colum- 
bia, SC.  Her  father,  head  athletic  coach  at 
Benedict,  who  also  taught  history,  died  five 
years  ago. 

Both  spoke  affectionately  of  white  school 
friends,  told  of  meeting  at  one  another's 
homes. 

Fay  said  her  parents  had  many  white 
friends  and  that  she  has  no  prejudices,  "AS 
long  as  they  don"t  abuse  me  I  put  them  in 
my  own  category  and  I  like  them,"  she  said 
In  a  llttle-glrl  way. 

Fay  thinks  sometimes  It  might  be  fun  to 
be  white  So  does  Iris  but.  rubbing  her 
slender  arms,  she  said  she  really  liked  her 
color  and  even  wished  her  skin  were  darker. 

"I  don't  like  prejudiced  white  people," 
declared  ins,  "but  neither  do  I  like  preju- 
diced Negroes.  And  I  guess  the  white  man 
has  a  lot  going  for  him — he's  still  the  domi- 
neering factor  in  the  world.  He  seems  so  full 
of  ambition  and  he  provides  well  for  his 
family." 

Fay  hopes  to  go  to  college  and  eventually 
have  a  career  "helping  people."'  Iris  wants 
to  be  a  teacher,  ""like  my  mother,  or  a  social 
worker,  like  my  grandmother.  who"6  at  Juve- 
nile Court." 

The  Senior  Fellowship  girls  deplore  the 
way  the  Negro  Is  treated  In  school  textbooks, 
that  distinguished  leaders  of  their  race  have 
been  almost  ignored. 

Proudly  they  name  their  heroes.  George 
Washington  Carver,  the  scientist:  Frederick 
Douglass,  who  escaped  from  slavery  and  with 
earnings  from  books  he  wrote  was  able  to 
purchase  his  freedom. 

Even  H.  Rap  Brown  got  three  cheers  be- 
cause. "He  has  the  courage  to  speak  out  and 
people  are  listening.  ' 

Tlie  door  of  the  Alfred  E.  Thomas.  Jr. 
residence  is  opened  by  a  smiling,  uniformed 
maid,  who  leads  the  way  into  a  drawing  room 
of  soft  creamy  beige  tones,  traditional  decor 
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and  Florentine  mirrors,  a  breathtaking 
painting  of  Mrs.  Thomas  dominating  one 
wall. 

In  real  life  the  subject  Is  equally  breath- 
t^lcl.ng  as  she  enters  the  room  In  a  crisp 
lemon  Unen  frock  When  admiration  for  her 
portrait  Is  expressed  she  instantly  and  mod- 
estly turns  attention  to  the  your.g  Negro 
artist,  Detrolter  Leroy  Poster,  who  painted 
it,  and  praises  his  talents. 

Head  of  this  home  is  Dr  Thomas,  featured 
in  a  national  magazine  a  few  years  back  as 
o.ae  of  .\merica's  we.ilthlest  and  most  suc- 
cessful Neprres,  whose  next  medical  com- 
pound will  occupy  four  acres  of  land  In 
Detroit  3  new  Medlcnl  Center 

His  father  founded  the  Edith  K.  Thomas 
H  jspitil  in  Detroit.  Dr.  Thomas  owns  several 
hospitals  as  well  aa  nursing  homes  outside 
the  city 

Mrs.  Thomoi.  bom  in  Philadelphia,  also 
comes  from  a  long  line  of  eminent  physl- 
ciar.s  and  surgeons  Her  father,  who  died  In 
1058.  lived  a  lifetime  of  "first.'."  Besides  his 
own  practice  he  was  surgeon  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Police  Department.  He  was  the  first 
Negro  member  of  the  city's  Board  of 
Education 

JiLst  this  week  Mrs  Thomas  received  word 
that  a  Philadelphia  school  Is  being  named  in 
his  memory 

Educated  at  thf>  Philadelphia  High  School 
for  Girls.  Mrs  Thomas  received  a  bachelor 
of  science  degiee  in  education  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania 

She  was  20  years  old  and  that  June  was 
filled  with  commencements  for  she  also  re- 
ceived her  bachelor  of  music  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Music  She  studied  at  the 
Sorbonne  In  Paris,  made  her  musical  debut 
and  was  a  concert  pianist  before  her 
marriage. 

That  busy  June  often  has  proved  a  fine 
talking  point  as  the  Thomas  daughters  were 
growing  up  and  always  had  "too  much  to 
do." 

Daughter  Rlkkl  (Frederlka),  who  gradu- 
ated from  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  is  now 
Mrs.  William  Dulany  Hill,  of  Washington.  DC 
Her  husbani  is  a  pedodontist.  a  gr.uluate  of 
the  University  of  Richmond. 

Daughter  Patsy,  who  graduated  from 
Vassar.  is  married  to  Harold  Fleming,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn   He  is  in  marketing  research. 

The  family's  all-Amerlcan  teen-ager  Is 
Linda.  16,  who  will  go  on  to  Sarah  L.iwrence 
after  this,  her  final  year  at  Oakwood,  the 
Quaker  school  In  Poughkeepale,  NY. 

Linda  dropped  In  during  the  interview  Just 
long  enough  to  say  she  wants  to  be  a  theater 
major  in  college  and  her  favorites  are  Julie 
Harris.  Katharine  Hepburn.  Anne  Bancroft 
and  the  late  Vivien  Leigh. 

All  their  lives  the  Thomases  and  their 
daughters  have  had  white  frlend.shlps  yet 
nowhere  In  Detroit  Is  there  a  fiimily  prouder 
of  its  Negro  heritage. 

They  yearn  for  better  opportunities  for 
all  Negroes.  They  have  established  scholar- 
ships to  help  children  get  an  adequate  edu- 
cation 

"It  Is  less  than  a  human  world."  says  Mrs. 
Thomas,  "If  any  child  Is  denied  that  Job  for 
which  he's  well  prepared  Just  because  he  is 
a  Negro. 

"Education  —  education  —  education  — 
that  is  the  way  to  achieve  the  dream." 

Yet  even  for  the  Thomases  there  are  some 
unhappy  moments  ...  "I  guess  I  automati- 
cally worry  Just  a  little  the  first  time  I  go 
someplace  I've  never  been  before."  said  this 
unusual  woman. 

For  the  past  few  months  her  mother  has 
been  In  a  nursing  home  here  and  her  visits 
have  been  almost  dally.  Another  hospital 
visitor,  a  woman,  made  a  point  of  being 
friendly. 

Then  one  day  the  woman  asked.  "What 
nationality  are  you,  Mrs.  Thomas?" 

"I  Just  automatically  said.  'American," 
probably  because  I  dldnt  dream  what  she 
really  wanted  to  know 


"Then  several  days  later  my  little  grand- 
son, Douglas,  came  on  from  Washington  to 
stay  with  us  and  I  took  him  with  me  to  the 
nursing  home  to  see  his  grandmother.  My 
friend  dogged  our  footsteps. 

■She  looked  at  me  and  she  looked  at 
Douglas,  who  is  kind  of  brown,  and  said, 
•Who  Is  he?"  and  I  told  her  this  was  my 
grandson  and  he  had  Just  arrived  from 
Washington.  .She  looked  at  me  again  and 
said,  "Are  you  a  social  worker?" 

"Well,  I  was  beginning  to  get  puzzled.  I 
told  her  no,  I  was  Just  a  housewife.  She 
persisted. 

"Until  she  asked  If  I  had  Indian  blood  it 
didn't  dawn  on  me  that  she  must  have 
thought  I  was  white  and  here  I  was  with  a 
Negro  child   .   .    . 

•Well,  I  Immediately  told  her  I  was  a 
Negro  and  that  I  had  Indian  blood  and 
French  blood  and,  you  name  It  ...  I  added 
that,  'After  all,  you  must  remember  you 
are  the  ones  who  say  It  takes  only  one  drop  to 
m.ike  you  a  Negro.'  " 

Some  yer.rs  ago  Mrs.  Thomas  conceived 
the  Idea  of  a  club  for  mothers  to  plan  worth- 
while activities  and  programs  for  their  chil- 
dren. She  organized  the  Jack  and  Jill  Club 
with  some  of  her  friends  and  today  there  are 
25  branches  across  the  country. 

Both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  enjoy  enter- 
taining; she  preferring  the  small  dinner 
parties  at  home,  the  doctor  leaning  more 
toward  the  larger  gathering.  But  when  their 
children  are  Involved  they  give  their  most 
memorable  parties. 

When  Rlkkl  and  Patsy  were  married — both 
had  formal  weddings  at  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Paul — the  Thomases  gave  Iden- 
tical receptions  for  1,400  guests. 

There  were  turquoise  and  white  striped 
marquees  set  up  over  the  grounds,  cham- 
pagne stations  placed  at  every  thirsty  spot 
and  a  complement  of  musicians  from  the 
Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  as  well  as  a 
Jazz  combo  providing  the  musical  back- 
ground. 

The  receptions  took  place  on  the  family's 
eight-acre  Island  in  Canada  where  they  have 
their  summer  home. 

Bittersweet  views  of  life  as  a  Negro  woman 
were  e.xpressed  by  senior  citizen,  Mrs.  Yvonne 
Taylor  who  has  never  known  the  friendship 
of  a  white  person. 

Born  In  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti — where  her 
doctor  father  was  US.  Consul — Mrs.  Taylor, 
now  80,  returned  to  New  York  with  her  fam- 
ily when  she  was  only  three. 

Her  parents  separated  and  she  moved  to 
New  Haven.  Conn,  with  her  mother.  She 
remembers  she  fought  her  way  to  school 
every  day  when  -.vhite  children  taunted  her 
brother  with  names  '•because  he  was  browner 
than  I  am."  One  particular  enemy  was  a 
white  dwarf  with  whom  Mrs.  Taylor  had 
almost  dally  fisticuffs. 

Her  own  marriage  ended  after  five  years 
and  she  was  left  to  support  and  raise  her 
three  children.  She  worked  as  a  waitress  for 
white  employers  "They  said  they  could  hire 
a  better  class  Negro  girl  than  white  girls 
for  waitresses."  she  remembers. 

She  Is  proud  of  her  children:  a  son.  Reld. 
died  in  1939.  six  years  after  he  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  daugh- 
ter. Edverta  (Mrs.  William  Greene),  with 
whom  she  makes  her  home. 

"My  grandchildren  are  my  great  Joy."  she 
emphasized.  "Skipper  graduated  from  Denby 
High  School  a  year  ago  June,  enlisted  in  the 
Air  Force  and  left  In  July  for  Texas.  Did  his 
training  there.  He's  In  Pakistan  now  and  he's 
organized  a  little  band  of  musicians:  one  of 
the  white  soldiers  is  in  it  and  the  colonel's 
daughter,  a  white  girl.  Is  their  singer. 

"My  oldest  grandson  is  well  educated.  He 
went  to  Wayne  State  University,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  and  Iowa  City  University. 
He's  an  ophthalmologist  and  opened  his  own 
ofBce  in  Iowa  City  In  July." 

Mrs.  Taylor,  who  has  pep  aged  16.  keeps 
happy    with    her    church    work    (Plymouth 


Congregational).  She  Is  head  of  the  Leisure 
Group  for  senior  citizens  and  their  chief 
project  is  making  cancer  pads.  Every  Tliurs- 
day.  for  the  past  nine  yesrs,  they've  spent 
at  ihelr  good  work,  winning  praise  from  the 
Michigan  Cancer  Foundation. 

Tlien  she's  a  life  member  of  the  women 
Elks — went  to  the  Cleveland  Convention  last 
month — a  past  matron  and  past  commander 
of  the  Eastern  Star  Women's  Auxiliary. 

"Sure,  I've  been  called  'coon'  by  white 
folks  here  but  X  don't  hate  them  anymore. 
You  know,  children  are  born  without  prej- 
udice— it's  the  adults  v.ho  teach  them  to 
l03k  down  on  people  wiio  are  of  different 
color  or  religion  than  they  are.  All  I  ever 
asked  Is  decent  treatment  and  opportunity 
for  my  children  and  grandchildren  to  do  the 
work  they  are  qualified  to  do." 

It  was  in  Mrs.  Taylor's  home  that  we  heard 
the  words: 

"Don't  give  me  your  love,  don't  live  next 
door  to  me.  don't  invite  me  into  your  home, 
just  give  me  respect." 

It  was  noon  and  a  trim  woman  In  a  smart 
tailored  summer  suit  descended  the  broad 
stairs  of  Recorder's  Cour' 

She  wa-s  Mrs.  Louise  Cobb,  head  of  the 
women's  probation  department  of  Record- 
er s.  Her  parents,  the  late  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert E  Simms.  her  mother  also  was  a  college 
gradu.ite,  were  people  of  vision  and  am- 
bition. 

When  Louise  was  seven  they  moved  to 
Detroit  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn  .  because 
they  felt  there  were  better  educatlon;iI  op- 
portunities here  for  their  daughter. 

One  of  the  family's  earllst  friends  here 
was  the  scholarly  John  Dmcy,  who  for  so 
many  years  headed  the  Detroit  Urban  League 
and  who  has  devoted  his  life  working  for 
a  better  world  for  the  Negro. 

After  the  loss  of  her  parents,  Louise  con- 
tinued to  have  Dancy's  wise  counsel,  result- 
ing in  an  extremely  successful  professional 
career. 

Through  him  she  went  to  work  as  a  Works 
Progress  Administration's  supervisor  con- 
ducting a  survey  of  skilled  white  and  Negro 
workers  (there  were  no  teaching  Jobs  for  a 
Negro  girl  at  that  tlmei . 

At  his  Instigation  she  becam.e  girls'  work 
secretary  for  the  Toledo  Urban  League  and 
after  six  months  Dancy  notified  her  there 
was  an  opening  In  the  women's  division  of 
the  Detroit  Police  Department. 

She  was  a  pvollcewoman  for  10  years,  leav- 
ing in  1948  to  Join  the  women's  probation 
department  of  Recorder's  finally  becoming 
its  chief. 

"Although  I  had  the  seniority  I  somehow 
felt  that  being  a  Negro  I  might  be  bypassed 
for  the  Job.  I  was  surprised,  and  gratified, 
when  that  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case." 
she  says  today. 

She  heads  a  staff  of  19  women,  all  of  whom 
are  hired  through  the  court.  There  are  13 
officers.  12  are  white,  and  five  Negro  secre- 
taries. She's  doing  a  great  md  a  dedicated 
Job.  her  superiors  say. 

After  attending  Detroit  public  schools  in- 
cluding Northwestern  High  School  where  she 
was  the  first  girl  of  her  race,  along  Vwth  one 
other,  to  be  on  the  basketball  and  track 
teams.  Louise  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Michigan,  majoring  In  French  and  mlnor- 
Ing  In  sociology. 

There  were  only  eight  Negro  girls  on  the 
Michigan  campus  when  .=he  w.xs  enrolled  and 
she  was  pledged  to  the  national  Negro  soror- 
ity. Delta  Sigma  Theta,  which  is  still  an  in- 
terest. She  spent  her  Junior  year  at  Fiske 
University  In  Chattanooga. 

All  her  life  she  has  enjoyed  friendships 
with  white  classmates  and  fellow  workers  but 
her  socializing  Is  among  Negro  friends. 

.\  widow  and  the  mother  of  two  grown 
children,  Mrs.  Cobb  notices  a  sharp  contrast 
between  the  thinking  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion and  attitudes  when  she  was  their  age 

"Today's  youth — and  I'm  speaking  of  those 
who   have   good   homes   and  advantages   of 
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education — Is  not  willing  to  accept  what  their 
parents  have  endured  because  of  being  Negro. 
•I  hope  their  world  will  treat  them  wltii 
understanding  and  give  them  the  chance  to 
use  their  talents  and  be  rewarded  ' 

Workmen  were  hammering  and  sawing, 
maiing  repairs  at  the  book  store  on  Dexter 
Jointly  owned  by  Mrs.  Polly  L.  Rawls.  47, 
and  her  nephew,  Ed  Vaughn,  33. 

The  store  was  burned  and  then  damaged 
bv  water  during  the  riots. 

But  sometimes  Mrs.  Rawls'  voice  rose  In 
anger  even  above  the  hammering  as  she 
reflected  on  injustices  Negroes  have  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  white  people. 

She  was  born  in  Pii>er,  Ala.,  graduated  from 
Grady  Memorial  School  as  a  nurse  and,  at 
25,  married  her  husband  who  also  was  a 
native  of  Piper. 

Both  served  In  the  army  during  the  Korean 
War.  she  as  a  nurse. 

They  came  to  Detroit  when  conditions  in 
Alabama  became  '  intolerable  "  and  they 
found  life  here  "a  little  easier  In  terms  of 
opportunity." 

Mrs.  Rawls  worked  at  Receiving  Hospital 
nine  years,  the  same  length  of  time  at  Lafay- 
ette Clinic  and  also  at  Detroit  Psychiatric 
Institute  before  the  bookstore  ventiu-e. 

Today  she's  a  Black  Nationalist  with  little 
use  for  black  persons  who  "spend  their  time 
trying  to  act  white  or  trying  to  tmoress  white 
people. 

"I  am  Impatient  when  I  see  black  women 
wearing  red  or  yellow  wigs  to  hide  their 
kinky  hair.  I'm  proud  of  my  kinky  hair." 
slie  said. 

The  reasons  she  became  Interested  in  the 
bookshop  was  the  :a;t  that  it  would  oiTer 
material  and  work.s  on  Afro-Anierican  history. 
•The  black  man  has  accepted  the  Inequities 
heaped  upon  liim  i.-rgely  because  he  is  un- 
aware of  the  things  he  is  capable  of  doing  and 
of  what  his  race  has  done  in  tlie  past." 

Mrs.  Rawls  denies  any  hatred  for  white 
people,  even  those  who  have  humiliated  her. 
but  she  also  remembers  the  double-standard 
treatment  she  received  as  a  black  army  nurse. 
She  recalled  that  during  a  period  of  severe 
typhoons  in  Okinawa,  nurses  were  moved 
from  tents  to  an  area  where  there  were 
houses  with  roofs,  occupied  by  officers. 

"The  officers  were  noticeably  courteous  In 
giving  up  their  quarters  to  white  nurses  but 
none  offered  to  give  them  up  to  the  black 
nurses. 

•'And  then,  returning  to  this  country,  our 
boat  was  met  by  white  Red  Cross  ladies  wh:« 
p.issed  out  milk  and  doughnuts.  They  hardly 
looked  at  we  black  nurses.  How  different  their 
pleasant  and  congenial  manners  with  the 
white  nurses." 

She  can  no  longer  be  hurt  by  the  term 
"nigger."  She  laughed  at  the  question  of  why 
Negroes  often  call  each  other  "nigger." 

"Oh,  that's  a  term  of  endearment  between 
the  brothers  and  sisters."  she  explained. 

Give  her  young  activist  leaders  such  as 
Brown  and  Carmichael  "especially  at  this 
time." 

For  although  she  has  not  taken  part  in 
riots,  burning  and  looting,  she  says  she  un- 
derstands the  reasons  behind  them. 

"When  people  feel  hopeless  they  do  a  lot  of 
things  that  are  self-defeating."" 

Tiie  black  man  needs  leaders,  not  more 
laws.  'The  necessary  laws  are  all  on  the  books 
but  they're  not  enforced."  is  her  contention 
She  advocates  government  loans  to  the 
black  man  for  establishing  businefsses;  more 
scholarship  funds:  Job  opportunities  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  enable  young  Negroes  to 
look  up  to  their  adults. 

In  her  own  crusade  she  first  belonged  to 
the  NAACP.  She  Joined  Dr.  King  on  the  early 
Freedom  Marches.  She  became  a  member  of 
the  Urban  League  and  continues  to  retain 
that  affiliation. 

She  Is  a  member  of  the  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Negro  Life  and   History  and  as   a 


member  of  the  Medical  Commission  for  Hu- 
man Rights  has  worked  among  underprivi- 
leged in  the  South. 

She  declares  the  present  racial  dilemma 
must  be  solved  by  both  blacks  and  whites 
and  she  sorrowfully  adds.  "•The  black  man 
has  been  made  to  take  so  much  abuse  he  has 
almost  abdicated  his  role  as  a  man.  He  must 
regain  his  pride  to  gain  his  freedom." 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  AFL-CIO  EX- 
ECUTIVE COUNCIL  ON  RUNAWAY 
PLANTS 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  "R'as  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  AFL-CIO 
executive  council  called  attention  in  its 
recent  meeting  to  a  new  development, 
the  movement  of  large  numbers  of  U.S. 
manufacturing  plants  from  this  country 
to  Mexico.  The  AFL-CIO.  in  a  statement 
unanimously  adopted,  asked  the  U.S. 
Government  to  provide  publicly  avail- 
able information  about  this  trend  and 
declared  that  U.S.  labor  standards 
should  apply  in  such  plants. 

I  include  the  council  statement  and  its 
accompanying  background  document  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Runaway  Plants 
(Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil,  New    York.    N.Y.,    September    12,    1967 1 

The  AFL-CIO  has  consistently  supported 
efforts  to  Improve  economic,  social  and  polit- 
ical relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  The  AFL-CIO  will  continue  policies 
based  on  mutual  benefit  to  workers  In  both 
countries. 

At  no  time,  however  has  the  .^FL-CIO  ap- 
proved programs  designed  to  encourage  run- 
away plants,  undercut  U.S.  labor  standards 
or  to  subsidize  unregulated  imports  based 
only  on  low-wage  competition  from  other 
countries. 

A  new  dimension  has  been  added  to  this 
problem,  with  US.  companies  establishing 
plants  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border. 
using  low-wage  labor  to  assemble  U.S.  semi- 
finished goods  for  the  American  market. 

Under  the  Mexican  government's  PRONAF 
program,  factories  may  be  set  up  along  the 
border  with  the  exclusive  objective  of  pro- 
ducing goods  for  export.  As  part  of  the  ar- 
rangement, such  plants  may  Import  machin- 
ery, raw  materials  and  seml-flnlshed  goods 
into  Mexico  duty-free— with  no  payment  of 
Mexican  tariffs.  And  the  plants  can  export 
the  products  freely. 

Moreover,  when  these  products  are  shipped 
Into  the  U.S..  Section  807  of  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Code  provides  a  special,  very  low  tariff — not 
on  the  value  of  the  products,  but  on  the  cost 
of  the  value  added  in  the  Mexican  plant. 
which  le  essentially  the  low  wages  of  the 
Mexican-border  workers. 

While  the  total  volume  of  opjeratlons  of 
these  U.S.-owned  PRONAF  plants  Is  not  yet 
great.  It  Is  expanding  sharply.  The  number 
of  these  plants  Is  mushrooming  and  their 
shipments  are  growing  at  a  tremendous  rate. 

The  loss  of  Jobs  to  U.S.  workers  and  gain 
of  extra  profits  to  U.S.  companies  are  clear. 
In  addition,  it  is  doubtful  that  this  arrange- 
ment results  m  long-run  benefits  to  the 
Mexican  economy. 

President  Johnson's  appointment  of  a 
Commission   to  work   with   a   similarly   ap- 


pointed Mexican  Commission  to  develop  eco- 
nomic and  social  Improvements  In  the  border 
region  is  a  worthwhile  step. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  continued  move 
of  U.S.  plants  to  the  Mexican  border  area 
recel\es  assistance  from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Code 
and  encouraging  advice  from  government 
officials. 

U.S.  corporations  continue  to  locate  In  the 
border  area  for  private  gain,  with  the  aid 
of  both  governnients,  but  without  assur- 
ances of  effective  overall  economic  and  social 
development  for  the  border  area. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Congress  to  repeal 
Section  807  of  the  Tariff  Code,  which  pro- 
vides "Xtra  advantages  to  U.S.-owned 
PRONAF  plants. 

We  urge  the  border  commissions  of  both 
the  U.S.  and  Mexico  to  give  major  considera- 
tion to  the  interests  of  workers  and  to  for- 
mally consult  with  the  organized  labor 
movements  of  both  countries. 

We  call  on  the  government  to  establish  a 
general  policy  in  opposition  to  this  type  of 
unregulated  law-wage  operations  and  to  re- 
fuse assistance  and  advice  to  the  foreign- 
movement  of  plants  that  result  in  the  loss  of 
American  jobs. 

The  AFL-CIO  requests  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment to  provide  publicly  available  Informa- 
tion about  companies  locating  in  the 
PRONAF  area. 

Since  U.S.-owned  PRONAF  plants  are.  In 
effect,  operating  within  the  U.S.  economy.  It 
is  our  conviction  that  U.S.  labor  standards 
should  prevail  In  such  plants. 

Background  on  Runaway  Plants  to 
Mexican  Border  Area 

The  Mexican  National  Frontier  Program- 
called  PRONAF.  the  Initials  of  the  Spanish 
equivalent  of  the  U.S.  words- has  been  in 
existence  since  1961.  The  stated  purpose  of 
the  program  is  to  develop  the  border  area  la 
strip  12  4  miles  wide  plus  the  state  of  Baja 
California  on  the  Mexico  side) . 

The  Mexican  government  openly  proposes 
the  program  to  attract  U.S.  capital  and  tech- 
nology in  exchange  for  Mexican  low-cost 
labor.'  Tlie  program  provides  freight  rebates, 
sales  tax  refunds  for  companies  locating  in 
the  border  area  which  abide  by  certain 
rules — such  as  a  minimum  wage  set  by  the 
Mexican  government  which  Is  higher  than 
in  other  Mexican  areas,  expansion  of  cur- 
rent Mexican  production,  use  of  Mexican 
labor  exclusively  except  for  professional  and 
technical  and  some  administrative  person- 
nel, and  export  of  all  the  production. 

The  attraction  to  US.  companies  is  extra 
profits  from  cheap  labor.  Sixteen  hundred 
miles  of  border  are  affected,  from  Texas 
through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  South- 
em  California.  Unemployment  Is  high  along 
the  border,  particularly  in  Mexico,  though 
certainly  In  Texas  also. 

On  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border,  wages 
are  high  by  Mexican  standards  but  consid- 
erably below  U.S.  wages.  This  is  true  even 
though  wages  in  the  Southwest  are  low  by 
U.S,  standards.  The  highest  new  mlnimi:m 
wage  in  Mexico  for  any  region  is  $4  a  day, 
for  special  skilled  workers  in  BaJa  California 
Norte,  Since  the  border  program  provides 
that  wages  In  industries  under  the  program 
must  be  50  percent  higher  than  the  regional 
minimum  wage,  under  the  Mexican  Border 
Program,  the  BaJa  California  rate  is  $6  a  day 
for  special-skilled  workers  In  firms  produc- 
ing for  export.  In  the  Mexican  border  area 
as  a  whole,  the  minimum,  wage  for  PRON.AF 
companies  ranges  from  $3  09  to  84.28  a  day 
for  non-skilled  and  84  33  to  86.00  a  day  for 
special-skilled 

Under  the  PRONAF  arrangement,  semi- 
finished products  can  be  shipped  duty-free 
from  the  U.S.  plant  to  the  U.S.-o'wned  plant 
on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border— no  tariff 
payment — so  long  as  the  company  is  com- 
mitted to  export  all  of  the  production  out  of 
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and  Flore:itlne  mirrors,  a  breathtaking 
painting  of  Mrs.  Thomas  dominating  one 
wall. 

In  real  life  the  subject  Is  equally  breath- 
taMng  as  she  enters  the  room  In  a  crisp 
lemon  linen  frock.  When  admiration  for  her 
portrait  is  expressed  she  Instantly  and  mod- 
estly turns  attention  w  the  your.g  Negro 
artist,  Detrolter  Leroy  Poster,  who  painted 
It,  and  praises  his  talents. 

Head  of  thlj  home  is  Dr  Thomas,  featured 
in  a  national  magazine  a  few  years  b?xk  as 
one  of  America's  weiilthlest  and  most  suc- 
cessful! Negrces,  whose  next  medical  com- 
pound will  occupy  four  acres  of  Isnd  In 
Detroit's  ne'W  Medical  Center 

His  father  founded  the  Edith  K.  Thomas 
Hospital  m  Detroit.  Dr.  Thomas  owns  several 
hospitals  as  well  as  nursing  homes  outside 
the  city 

Mrs.  Thomas,  born  in  Philadelphia,  also 
comes  from  a  long  line  of  eminent  physl- 
ciar.s  and  surgeons  Her  father,  who  died  In 
1938.  lived  a  lifetime  of  "first?."  Besides  his 
own  practice  he  was  stirgeon  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Police  Department.  He  was  the  first 
Negro  member  of  the  city's  Board  of 
Education, 

Just  this  week  Mrs  Thomas  received  word 
that  a  Philadelphia  school  \a  being  named  In 
his  memorv 

Educated  at  the  Philadelphia  High  School 
for  Girls,  Mrs  Thomas  received  a  bachelor 
of  science  degiee  in  education  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

She  was  20  years  old  and  that  June  was 
filled  with  commencements  for  she  also  re- 
ceived her  b.iChelor  of  music  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Music  She  studied  at  the 
Sorbonne  in  Paris,  made  her  musical  debut 
and  was  a  concert  pianist  before  her 
marriage 

That  busy  June  often  has  proved  a  flue 
talking  point  as  the  Thomas  daughters  were 
growing  up  and  always  had  "too  much  to 
do- 
Daughter  Rlkkl  (Frederlka),  who  gradu- 
ated from  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  Is  now 
Mrs.  William  Dulany  Hill,  of  Washington,  DC. 
Her  husbani  is  a  periodontist,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Richmond. 

Daughter  Patsy,  who  grraduated  from 
'Vassar.  is  married  to  Harold  Fleming,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn   He  Is  In  marketing  research. 

The  family's  all-Amerlcan  teen-ager  Is 
Linda,  16,  who  will  go  on  to  Sarah  Lawrence 
after  this,  her  final  year  at  Oakwood,  the 
Quaker  school  In  Poughkeepale,  N.Y. 

Linda  dropped  In  during  the  Interview  just 
long  enough  to  say  she  wants  to  be  a  theater 
major  In  college  and  her  favorite*  are  Julie 
Harris,  Katharine  Hepburn.  Anne  Bancroft 
and  the  late  Vivien  Leigh. 

All  their  lives  the  Thomases  and  their 
daughters  have  had  white  friendships  yet 
nowhere  In  Detroit  Is  there  a  family  prouder 
of  its  Negro  heritage. 

They  yearn  for  better  opportunities  for 
all  Negroes.  They  have  established  scholar- 
ships to  help  children  get  an  adequate  edu- 
cation. 

"It  is  less  than  a  human  world,"  says  Mrs. 
Thomas,  "If  any  child  Is  denied  that  job  for 
which  he's  well  prepared  just  because  he  Is 
a  Negro. 

"Education  —  education  —  education  — 
that  is  the  way  to  achieve  the  dream." 

Yet  even  for  the  Thomases  there  are  some 
unhappy  moments  ...  "I  guess  I  automati- 
cally worry  just  a  little  the  first  time  I  go 
someplace  I've  never  been  before."  said  this 
unusual  woman. 

For  the  past  few  months  her  mother  has 
been  In  a  nursing  home  here  and  her  visits 
have  been  almost  dally.  Another  hospital 
visitor,  a  woman,  made  a  point  of  being 
friendly. 

Then  one  day  the  woman  asked.  "What 
nationality  are  you.  Mrs.  Thomas?" 

"I  just  automatically  said.  "American." 
probably  because  I  dldnt  dream  what  she 
really  wanted  to  know 


"Then  several  days  later  my  little  grand- 
son, Douglas,  came  on  from  Washington  to 
stay  with  us  and  I  took  him  with  me  to  the 
nursing  home  to  see  his  grandmother.  My 
friend  dogged  our  footsteps. 

"She  looked  at  me  and  she  looked  at 
Douglas,  who  Is  kind  of  brown,  and  said. 
'Who  Is  be?"  and  I  told  her  this  was  my 
grandson  and  he  had  Just  arrived  from 
Washington.  She  looked  at  me  again  and 
said.  "Are  you  a  social  worker?" 

"Well,  I  was  beginning  to  get  puzzled.  I 
told  her  no.  1  was  just  a  housewife.  She 
persisted. 

"Until  she  asked  If  I  had  Indian  blood  it 
didn't  dawn  on  me  that  she  must  have 
thought  I  was  white  and  here  I  was  with  a 
Negro   child   .    .    . 

"Well.  I  immediately  told  her  I  was  a 
Negro  and  that  I  had  Indian  blood  and 
French  blood  and,  you  name  It  ...  I  added 
that.  'After  all,  you  must  remember  you 
are  the  ones  who  say  It  takes  only  one  drop  to 
make  you  a  Negro.'  " 

Some  years  ago  Mrs.  Thomas  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  club  for  mothers  to  plan  worth- 
while activities  and  programs  for  their  chil- 
dren. She  organized  the  Jack  and  Jill  Club 
with  some  of  her  friends  and  today  there  are 
25  branches  across  the  country. 

Both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  enjoy  enter- 
taining; she  preferring  the  small  dinner 
parties  at  home,  the  doctor  leaning  more 
toward  the  larger  gathering.  But  when  their 
children  are  involved  they  give  their  most 
memorable  parties. 

When  Rlkkl  and  Patsy  were  married — both 
had  formal  weddings  at  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Paul— the  Thomases  gave  Iden- 
tical receptions  for  1,400  guests. 

There  were  turquoise  and  white  striped 
marquees  set  up  over  the  grounds,  cham- 
pagne stations  placed  at  every  thirsty  spot 
and  a  complement  of  musicians  from  the 
Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  as  well  as  a 
Jazz  combo  providing  the  musical  back- 
ground. 

The  receptions  took  place  on  the  family's 
eight-acre  Island  In  Canada  where  they  have 
their  summer  home. 

Bittersweet  views  of  life  as  a  Negro  woman 
were  e.xpressed  by  senior  citizen,  Mrs.  Yvonne 
Taylor  who  has  never  known  the  friendship 
of  a  white  person. 

Born  in  Port  au  Prince.  Haiti— where  her 
doctor  father  was  US.  Consul— Mrs.  Taylor, 
now  80.  returned  to  New  York  with  her  fam- 
ily when  she  was  only  three. 

Her  parents  separated  and  she  moved  to 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  with  her  mother.  She 
remembers  she  fought  her  way  to  school 
every  day  when  white  children  taunted  her 
brother  with  names  "because  he  was  browner 
than  I  am."  One  particular  enemy  was  a 
white  dwarf  with  whom  Mrs.  Taylor  had 
almost  daily  fisticuffs. 

Her  own  marriage  ended  after  five  years 
and  she  was  left  to  support  and  raise  her 
three  children.  She  worked  as  a  waitress  for 
white  employers.  '"They  said  they  could  hire 
a  better  class  Negro  girl  than  white  girls 
for  waitresses,"'  she  remembers. 

She  Is  proud  of  her  children:  a  son,  Reid. 
died  In  1939,  six  years  after  he  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  daugh- 
ter. Edverta  (Mrs.  William  Greene),  with 
whom  she  makes  her  home. 

"My  grandchildren  are  my  great  Joy."  she 
emphasized.  "Skipper  graduated  from  Denby 
High  School  a  year  ago  June,  enlisted  in  the 
Air  Force  and  left  In  July  for  Texas.  Did  his 
training  there.  He's  In  Pakistan  now  and  he's 
organized  a  little  band  of  musicians;  one  of 
the  white  soldiers  is  In  It  and  the  colonel's 
daughter,  a  white  girl.  Is  their  singer. 

■"My  oldest  grandson  is  well  educated.  He 
went  to  Wayne  State  University,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  and  Iowa  City  Umverslty. 
He's  an  ophthalmologist  and  opened  his  own 
office  in  Iowa  City  In  July." 

Mrs.  Taylor,  who  has  pep  aged  16,  keeps 
happy    with    her    church    work    (Plymouth 


Congregational).  She  Is  head  of  the  Leisure 
Group  for  senior  citizens  and  their  chief 
project  is  making  cancer  pads.  Every  Thurs- 
day, for  the  past  nine  years,  they've  spent 
at  their  good  work,  winning  praise  from  the 
Michigan  Cancer  Foundation, 

Then  she's  a  life  member  of  the  women 
Elks — went  to  the  Cleveland  Convention  last 
month — .-t  past  matron  a.-;d  past  commaLnder 
of  the  Eastern  Star  Women's  Auxiliary, 

"Sure,  I've  been  called  'coon'  by  white 
folks  here  but  I  don"t  hate  them  anymore. 
You  know,  children  are  iiorn  without  prej- 
udice— it's  the  adults  who  teach  them  to 
lojk  down  or,  people  who  are  of  different 
color  or  religion  than  they  are.  All  I  ever 
asked  is  decent  treatm.ent  and  opportunity 
for  my  children  and  grandchildren  to  do  the 
work  they  are  qualified  to  do." 

It  was  in  Mrs.  Taylor's  home  that  we  heard 
the-  words: 

"Don't  give  me  your  love,  don't  live  next 
door  to  me.  don"t  Invite  me  Into  your  home, 
Just  give  me  respect,"" 

It  was  noon  and  a  trim  woman  in  a  smart 
tailored  summer  suit  descended  the  broad 
stairs  of  Recorder"s  Court, 

She  was  Mrs.  Louise  Cobb,  head  of  the 
women"s  probation  department  of  Record- 
er's. Her  parents,  the  late  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert E.  Simms.  her  mother  also  was  a  college 
graduate,  were  people  of  vision  and  am- 
bition. 

When  Louise  was  seven  they  moved  to 
Detroit  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn  ,  because 
they  felt  there  were  better  educational  op- 
portunities here  for  their  daughter. 

One  of  the  family's  earlist  friends  here 
was  the  scholarly  John  Dincy,  who  for  so 
many  years  headed  the  Detroit  Urban  League 
and  Who  has  devoted  his  life  working  for 
a  better  world  for  the  Negro, 

After  the  loss  of  her  parents,  Louise  con- 
tinued to  have  Dancy's  wise  counsel,  result- 
ing in  an  extremely  successful  professional 
career. 

Through  him  she  went  to  work  as  a  Works 
Progress  Administration's  supervisor  con- 
ducting a  survey  of  skilled  white  and  Negro 
workers  (there  were  no  teaching  Jobs  for  a 
Negro  girl  at  that  time ) . 

At  his  Instigation  she  became  girls"  work 
secretary  for  the  Toledo  Urban  League  and 
after  six  months  Dancy  notified  her  there 
was  an  opening  In  the  women's  division  of 
the  Detroit  Police  Department. 

She  was  a  policewoman  for  10  years,  leav- 
ing in  1948  to  Join  the  women's  probation 
department  of  Recorder"s  finally  becoming 
its  chief. 

""Although  I  had  the  seniority  I  somehow 
felt  that  being  a  Negro  I  might  be  bypassed 
for  the  Job.  I  was  surprised,  and  gratified, 
w^hen  that  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case." 
she  says  today. 

She  heads  a  staff  of  19  women,  all  of  whom 
are  hired  through  the  court.  There  are  13 
officers.  12  are  white,  and  five  Negro  secre- 
taries. She's  doing  a  great  ind  a  dedicated 
Job.  her  superiors  say. 

After  attending  Detroit  public  schools  in- 
cluding Northwestern  High  School  where  she 
was  the  first  girl  of  her  race,  along  with  one 
other,  to  be  on  the  basketball  and  track 
teams,  Louise  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Michigan,  majoring  In  French  and  mlnor- 
ing  In  sociology. 

There  were  only  eight  Negro  girls  on  the 
Michigan  campus  when  .^he  was  enrolled  and 
she  was  pledged  to  the  national  Negro  soror- 
ity. Delta  Sigma  Theta,  which  Is  still  an  In- 
terest. She  spent  her  Junior  year  at  Fiske 
University  In  Chattanooga 

All  her  life  she  has  enjoyed  friendships 
with  white  classmates  and  fellow  worker.-;  but 
her  socializing  Is  among  Negro  friends 

A  widow  and  the  mother  of  two  grown 
children,  Mrs.  Cobb  notices  a  sharp  contrast 
between  the  thinking  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion and  attitudes  when  she  was  their  ace. 

"Today's  youth — and  I'm  speaking  of  those 
who   have   good   homes   and  advantages   of 
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education — is  not  willing  to  accept  what  their 
parents  have  endured  because  of  being  Negro. 
"I  hope  their  world  will  treat  them  with 
understanding  and  give  them  the  chance  to 
use  their  talents  and  be  rewarded" 

Workmen  were  hammering  and  sawing, 
making  repairs  at  the  book  store  on  Dexter 
Jointly^  owned  by  Mrs.  Polly  L.  Rawis.  47. 
and  her  nephew.  Ed  "Vaughn,  33. 

The  store  was  burned  and  then  damaged 
bv  water  during  the  riots. 

But  sometimes  Mrs.  Rawls'  voice  rose  in 
anger  even  above  the  hammering  as  she 
reflected  on  Injustices  Negroes  have  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  white  people. 

She  was  born  in  Piper.  Ala.,  graduated  from 
Grady  Memorial  School  as  a  nurse  and.  at 
25,  married  her  husband  who  also  was  a 
native  of  Piper. 

Both  served  in  the  army  during  the  Korean 
War.  rhe  as  a  nurse. 

They  came  to  Detroit  when  conditions  In 
Alabama  became  "Intolerable "  and  they 
found  life  here  "a  little  easier  In  terms  of 
opportunity." 

Mrs.  Rawls  worked  at  Receiving  Hospital 
nine  years,  the  same  length  of  time  at  Lafay- 
ette Clinic  and  also  at  Detroit  Psychiatric 
Institute  before  the  bookstore  venture. 

Today  she's  a  Black  Nationalist  with  Uttle 
use  for  black  persons  who  "spend  their  time 
trying  to  act  white  or  trying  to  imoress  white 
people. 

"I  am  Impatient  when  I  see  black  women 
wearing  red  or  yellow  wigs  to  hide  their 
kinky  hair.  I'm  proud  of  my  kinky  hair." 
she  said. 

The  reasons  she  became  interested  in  the 
bookshop  was  the  fa;t  that  it  would  of.ev 
material  and  works  on  Afro- American  history. 
"The  black  man  has  accepted  the  inequities 
heaped  upon  him  largely  because  he  is  un- 
aware of  the  things  he  is  capable  of  doing  and 
of  what  his  race  has  done  in  the  past." 

Mrs.  Rawls  denies  any  hatred  for  white 
people,  even  those  who  have  htimillated  her, 
but  she  also  remembers  the  double-standard 
treatment  she  received  as  a  black  army  nurse. 
She  recalled  that  during  a  period  of  severe 
typhoons  in  Okinawa,  nurses  were  moved 
from  tents  to  an  area  where  there  were 
houses  with  roofs,  occupied  by  officers. 

"The  officers  were  noticeably  courteous  In 
giving  up  their  quarters  to  white  nurses  b'^-.t 
none  offered  to  give  them  up  to  the  black 
nurses. 

"And  then,  returning  to  this  country,  our 
boat  was  met  by  white  Red  Cross  ladies  who 
p.issed  out  milk  and  doughnuts.  They  hardly 
looked  at  we  black  nurses.  How  different  their 
pleasant  and  congenial  manners  with  the 
white  nurses." 

She  can  no  longer  be  hurt  by  the  term 
"nigger."  She  laughed  at  the  question  of  why 
Negroes  often  call  each  other  "nigger." 

"Oh,  that's  a  term  of  endearment  between 
the  brothers  and  sisters,"  she  explained. 

Give  her  young  activist  leaders  such  as 
Brown  and  Carmichael  ""especially  at  this 
time," 

For  although  she  has  not  taken  part  in 
riots,  burning  and  looting,  she  says  she  un- 
derstands the  reasons  behind  them, 

"When  people  feel  hopeless  they  do  a  lot  of 
things  that  are  self-defeating,"' 

The  black  man  needs  leaders,  not  more 
laws,  "The  necessary  laws  are  all  on  the  books 
but  they're  not  enforced."  is  her  contention. 
She  advocates  government  loans  to  the 
black  man  for  establishing  businesses;  more 
scholarship  funds:  Job  opportunities  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  enable  young  Negroes  to 
look  up  to  their  adults. 

In  her  own  crusade  she  first  belonged  to 
the  NAACP.  She  joined  Dr.  King  on  the  early 
Freedom  Marches.  She  became  a  member  of 
the  Urban  League  and  continues  to  retain 
that  affiliation. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History  and  as  a 


member  of  the  Medical  Commission  for  Hu- 
man Rights  has  worked  among  underprivi- 
leged in  the  South. 

She  declares  the  present  racial  dilemma 
must  be  solved  by  both  blacks  and  whites 
and  she  sorrowfully  adds.  "The  black  man 
has  been  made  to  take  so  much  abuse  he  has 
almost  abdicated  his  role  as  a  man.  He  must 
regain  his  pride  to  gain  his  freedom." 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  AFL-CIO  EX- 
ECUTIVE COUNCIL  ON  RUNAWAY 
PLANTS 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  "R'as  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  AFL-CIO 
executive  council  called  attention  in  its 
recent  meeting  to  a  new  development, 
the  movement  of  large  numbers  of  U.S. 
manufacturing  plants  from  this  country 
to  Mexico.  The  AFL-CIO,  in  a  statement 
unanimou.sly  adopted,  asked  the  US. 
Government  to  provide  publicly  avail- 
able information  about  this  trend  and 
declared  that  U.S.  labor  standards 
should  apply  in  such  plants. 

I  include  the  council  statement  and  its 
accompanying  background  document  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Ri/NAWAY  Plants 
(Statement  bv  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil,  New    York.    N.Y..    September    12,    19671 

The  AFL-CIO  has  consistently  supported 
efforts  to  improve  economic,  social  and  polit- 
ical relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  The  AFL-CIO  will  continue  policies 
based  on  mutual  benefit  to  workers  in  both 
countries. 

At  no  time,  however  has  the  AFL-CIO  ap- 
proved program.s  designed  to  encourage  run- 
away plants,  undercut  US  labor  standards 
or  to  subsidize  unregrulated  imports  based 
only  on  low-wage  competition  from  other 
countries. 

A  new  dimension  has  been  added  to  this 
problem,  with  U.S.  companies  establishing 
plants  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border, 
using  low-wage  labor  to  assemble  U.S.  semi- 
finished goods  for  the  American  market. 

Under  the  Mexican  government's  PRONAF 
program,  factories  may  be  set  up  along  the 
border  with  the  exclusive  objective  of  pro- 
ducing goods  for  export.  As  part  of  the  ar- 
rangement, such  plants  may  Import  machin- 
ery, raw  materials  and  seml-flnlshed  goods 
Into  Mexico  duty-free — with  no  payment  of 
Mexican  tariffs.  And  the  plants  can  export 
the  products  freely. 

Moreover,  when  these  products  are  shipped 
into  the  U.S.,  Section  807  of  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Code  provides  a  special,  very  low  tariff — not 
on  the  value  of  the  products,  but  on  the  cost 
of  the  value  added  In  the  Mexican  plant. 
which  16  essentially  the  low  wages  of  the 
Mexican-border  workers. 

While  the  total  volume  of  operations  of 
these  U.S. -owned  PRONAP  plants  Is  not  yet 
great.  It  Is  expanding  sharply.  The  number 
of  these  plants  Is  mushrooming  and  their 
shipments  are  growing  at  a  tremendous  rate. 

The  loss  of  Jobs  to  U.S.  workers  and  gain 
of  extra  profits  to  U.S.  companies  are  clear. 
In  addition,  it  Is  doubtful  that  this  arrange- 
ment results  m  long-run  benefits  to  the 
Mexican  economy. 

President  Johnson's  appointment  of  a 
Commission   to  work   with   a   similarly   ap- 


pointed Mexican  Commission  to  develop  eco- 
nomic and  social  improvements  In  the  border 
region  is  a  worthwhile  step. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  continued  move 
of  U.S.  plants  to  the  Mexican  border  area 
receives  assistance  from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Code 
and  encouraging  advice  from  government 
officials. 

U.S.  corporations  continue  to  locate  in  the 
border  area  for  private  gain,  with  the  aid 
of  both  governments,  but  without  assur- 
ances of  effective  overall  economic  and  social 
development  for  the  border  area. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Congress  to  repeal 
Section  807  of  the  Tariff  Code,  v.'hlch  pro- 
vides extra  advantages  to  U.S. -owned 
PRONAF  plants. 

We  urge  the  border  commissions  of  both 
the  U.S.  and  Mexico  to  give  major  considera- 
tion to  the  interests  of  workers  and  to  for- 
mally consult  with  the  organized  labor 
movements  of  both  countries. 

We  call  on  the  government  to  establish  a 
general  policy  in  opposition  to  this  type  of 
unregulated  low-wage  operations  and  to  re- 
fuse assistance  and  advice  to  the  foreign- 
movement  of  plants  that  result  in  the  loss  of 
American  jobs. 

The  AFL-CIO  requests  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment to  provide  publicly  available  Informa- 
tion about  companies  locating  in  the 
PRONAF  area. 

Since  U.S.-owned  PRONAF  plants  are.  in 
effect,  operating  within  the  U.S.  economy.  It 
Is  our  conviction  that  U.S.  labor  standards 
should  prevail  in  such  plants. 

Background  on  Runaway  Plants  to 
Mexican  Boreer  Area 

The  Mexic:in  National  Frontier  Program — 
called  PRONAF.  the  imtials  of  the  Spanish 
equivalent  of  the  U.S.  words — has  been  in 
existence  since  1961.  The  stated  purpose  of 
the  program  is  to  develop  the  border  area  (a 
strip  121-2  miles  wide  pltis  the  state  of  Baja 
California  on  the  Mexico  side) . 

The  Mexican  government  openly  proposes 
the  program  to  attract  U.S.  capital  and  tech- 
nology in  exchange  for  Mexican  low-cost 
labor."  Tlie  program  provides  freight  rebates, 
sales  tax  refunds  for  companies  locating  in 
the  border  area  which  abide  by  certain 
rules — such  as  a  minimum  wage  set  by  the 
Mexican  government  which  is  higher  than 
In  other  Mexican  arear.,  expansion  of  cur- 
rent Mexican  production,  use  of  Mexican 
labor  exclusively  except  for  prolesslonal  and 
technical  and  some  administrative  person- 
nel, and  export  of  all  the  production. 

The  attraction  to  U.S.  companies  is  extra 
profits  from  cheap  labor.  Sixteen  hundred 
miles  of  border  are  affected,  from  Texas 
through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  South- 
em  California.  Unemploj-ment  is  high  along 
the  border,  particularly  In  Mexico,  though 
certainly  in  Texas  also. 

On  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border,  wages 
are  high  by  Mexican  standards  but  consid- 
erably below  U.S.  wages.  ITils  is  true  even 
though  wages  in  the  Southwest  are  low  by 
U.S.  standards.  The  highest  new  minimum 
wage  in  Mexico  for  any  region  Is  $4  a  day. 
for  special  skilled  workers  In  Baja  California 
Norte.  Since  the  border  program  provides 
that  wages  In  industries  under  the  program 
must  be  50  percent  higher  than  the  regional 
minimum  wage,  under  the  Mexican  Border 
Program,  the  Bala  California  rate  is  $6  a  day 
for  speclal-skllied  workers  in  firms  produc- 
ing for  export.  In  the  Mexican  borde-  area 
as  a  whole,  the  minimum  wage  for  PRONAF 
companies  ranges  from  $3  09  to  84.28  a  daj 
for  non-skilled  and  $4.33  to  $6.00  a  day  for 
special -skilled. 

Under  the  PRONAF  arrangement,  semi- 
finished products  can  be  shipped  duty-free 
from  the  U.S.  plant  to  the  U.S.-owned  plant 
on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border — no  tariff 
payment — so  long  as  the  company  Is  com- 
mitted to  export  all  of  the  production  out  of 
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Mexico.  The  plant  on  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  border  processes  the  product — the  labor- 
intenalve  part  of  producing  the  goods.  These 
products  are  then  shipped  Into  the  U.S..  at 
a  special  very  low  tariff,  so  long  as  the  basic 
character  of  the  product  has  not  been 
changed  in  the  Mexican -border  plant. 

Under  Section  807  of  the  U.S.  tariff  code, 
the  taricr  on  such  goods  Is  not  on  the  value 
of  the  products,  but  on  the  costs  of  the  value 
added  In  the  Mexican-border  plant— essen- 
tially the  very  low  wage  cost  of  production 
In  the  plant  In  Mexico. 

This  procedxxre,  therefore.  Involves  plants 
In  the  Mexican  border  area  and  plant*  In 
the  US  .  with  the  shipment  of  goods  be- 
tween them.  Not  all  products  can  gain  full 
advantage  of  t>oth  the  Mexican  and  U.S. 
government  regulations.  But  companies  with 
products,  that  use  a  lot  of  unskilled  and 
seml-skUled  labor  In  the  finishing  processes, 
can  possibly  obtain  considerable  extra  prof- 
its from  the  arrangement. 

A  new  geographical  area  and  a  new  pro- 
cedure has  therefore  been  added  to  the  al- 
ready serious  problem  of  low-wage  runaway 
plants  that  could  affect  many  Industries. 

Very  little  Information  Is  available  about 
the  companies  locating  there — only  what  the 
Mexican  government  decides  is  Issue.  Elec- 
tronics, apparel,  wood  and  furniture  seem 
to  be  the  principal  Industries  now  affected 
by  the  program,  without  about  33  compa- 
nle«  known  to  be  located  in  the  area  and 
60  more  rumored  to  be  locating  there.  There 
are  reports  that  this  arrangement  is  mush- 
rooming. 

The  overall  trade  Impact  is  not  yet  large. 
The  U.S.  has  an  overall  favorable  balance  of 
trade  with  Mexico  in  every  category  except 
food,  beverages  and  crude  materials  The 
US  imported  $705  million  from  Mexico  In 
1966  and  exported  •l.l  billion,  for  a  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  of  »426  million.  U.S. 
exports  to  Mexico  account  for  64  percent  of 
Mexican  imports  from  all  countries.  Mexican 
tariffs  are  very  high,  except  on  machinery. 
However,  such  items  as  telecommunica- 
tions equipment  which  were  previously  of  no 
Importance  as  U.S.  import*  from  Mexico 
amounted  to  $16,000  In  1966  and  rose  to  «1.1 
million  in  1966  with  higher  levels  in  early 
1967.  for  telecommunications  equipment  In- 
sulated wire  and  cable  Imports  rose  from 
$7,000  In  1965  to  $2.5  million  in  1966.  Such 
sudden  sharp  rises  could  be  extended  to 
many  other  products, 

Mexico  is  not  a  member  of  the  OATT.  but 
gains  from  any  benefits  granted  to  other  na- 
tions under  the  moet-favored-nation  prin- 
ciple followed  in  US.  trade  policy. 

Mexico  has  an  agreement  with  the  U.S.  un- 
der the  Long-Term  Cotton  Textile  Arrange- 
ment The  US  can  negotiate  with  Mexico 
any  regulated  amount  of  Imports  it  chooses 
This  would  be  wise  In  some  products.  The 
Mexican  trade  policy  is  to  allow  U  S  goods  In 
(under  license) ,  unless  the  Mexican  economy 
Is  self-sufficient  in  the  production  of  those 
Items.  Thus  the  long-run  problem  of  trade 
with  Mexico  can  become  serious  in  many 
products. 

The  US.  government  has  no  official  policy 
on  the  PRONAF  arrangement  However.  Sec- 
tion 807  of  the  tariff  code  encourages  it  and 
the  government  provides  advice  and  assist- 
ance to  US  firms  locaUng  on  the  Mexican 
side  of  the  border 

The  US  government  has  set  up  a  U.S. 
Mexican  Border  Commission  and  there  Is  a 
Mexican  counterpart  Commission.  Organized 
labor  Is  not  represented  on  the  Commission, 
but  the  Department  of  Labor  is  represented 
on  it  through  Assistant  Secretary  Stanley 
Ruttenberg 

The   Commission   has   recently   asked    for 

bids  to  do  feasibility  studies  of  bl-natlonal 

industrial  parks  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

The  U.S.  and  Mexican  border  commissions 

will  meet  Jointly  In  September  1967 


FISCAL  MEASURES  SEEN  AS  MOST 
DESIRABLE  WAY  TO  FINANCE 
VIETNAM  EFFORT 

Mr,  PUCINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  ANmraziol  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  gnashing  of  teeth  and 
tearing  of  hair  about  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  for  a  sUght  tax  increase, 
commonly  known  a.s  the  "surcharge." 
Like  all  other  Members  of  the  House. 
I  have  followed  the  developments  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  must  admit 
that,  initially.  I  was  very  hesitant  In 
supporting  this  proposal.  However,  after 
much  soul-searching  and  deliberation,  I 
have  concluded  that  my  vote  will  depend 
upon  the  answer  to  a  very  simple  ques- 
tion: Who  should  bear  the  burden  of  our 
effort  to  defend  freedom  in  South  Viet- 
nam? 

The  options  open  to  us  are  several,  as 
demand  threatens  to  outstrip  the  supply 
of  goods  and  services  which  our  economy 
is  capable  of  producing.  We  could  do 
nothing  at  all  and  merely  let  prices  rise : 
or,  we  could  leave  it  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  tighten  money  and  raise 
interest  rates  as  happened  in  1966;  or, 
we  can  increase  tax  revenues  and  siphon 
off  excessive  purchasing  power. 

An  economic  analysis  of  these  options 
Is  contained  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Emory  magazine,  published  by  Emory 
University.  Atlanta.  Ga  ,  written  by  a 
young  professor  of  economics.  Dr.  WU- 
liam  O.  Shropshire.  The  author  con- 
cludes that  the  lise  of  taxes  to  distribute 
the  burden  of  our  great  endeavor  in 
Southeast  Asia  "seems  to  be  the  best  of 
the  hard  choices  available." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  intelli- 
gent and  sound  analysis  to  all  Members 
of  the  House  and  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Members  should  be  particularly  con- 
cerned that  leaving  the  problem  to  be 
handled  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  prevent  inflationary  pressures  would 
have  most  undesirable  results,  particu- 
larly upon  small  businessmen,  consumers 
generallj-.  and  the  building  Industry  most 
of  all. 

Dr.  Shropshire's  article  follows: 
(From  the  Emory  magazine,  July-August 
19671 
The  War:  Who  Pats  for  It? 
(By  WlllUm  O.  Shropshire) 
It  doesn't  take  a  wrenching  stretch  of  the 
imagination     to    agree     that    governmental 
spending  for  certain  public  services  will  Im- 
prove the  economic  well-being  of  the  naUon. 
The  administration  of  Justice  and  the  pro- 
vision of  national  defense  are  examples  cited 
by  Adam  Smith.  Less  clear  but  valid  for  rea- 
sons given  In   the   Wealth   of  Nations  Is  the 
case   for   public   expenditures  on  education. 
Because  an  Individual  of  even  a  sute  cannot 
capture  all  of  the  returns  from  better  educa- 
tion, there  tends  to  be  too  little  investment 
m  education.  For  example,  when  confronted 
by  the  ••brain-drain"  problem,  the  State  of 
Georgia  may  not  push  outlays  on  education 


far  enough.  If  this  Is  true  of  Georgia  and 
other  states,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
federal  government  to  correct  this  mlsalloca- 
tion  of  resources  by  providing  aid  to  educa- 
tion. 

These  time-honored  arguments  for  public 
spending  are  sensible  enough,  but  econo- 
mists have  been  known  to  build  a  case  for 
government  expenditure  on  quite  different 
grounds.  For  the  past  30  years,  they  have 
been  confounding  men  of  practical  affairs  by 
promoting  the  heresy  that  any  spending, 
wise  or  foolish.  Is  the  key  to  economic  well- 
being.  To  the  head  of  a  household  tr>-lng  to 
provide  for  his  old  age  and  the  education  of 
his  offspring,  or  to  the  businessmen  contem- 
plating an  addition  to  his  productive  ca- 
pacity, such  encouragements  to  profligacy 
from  economists  (who,  of  all  people,  should 
know  better)  are  exasperating,  if  not  down- 
right subversive. 

Having  urged  increased  private  and  gov- 
ernment spending  while  cavalierly  disregard- 
ing increased  public  indebtedness,  econ- 
omists have  been  dismissed  by  businessmen 
as  incompetents  or  castigated  as  deliberate 
purveyors  of  falsehood. 

Actually,  they  are  neither.  The  apparent 
nonsense  spouted  by  economists  arises  from 
the  context  of  mass  unemployment  and  un- 
derutiUzation  of  resources — a  situation  char- 
acteristic of  the  1930s  and  other  such  periods 
in  the  economic  hlstor>-  of  the  United  States. 
In  such  context,  the  notion  of  competing 
uses  of  scarce  resources,  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
businessmen  and  economists  alike,  is  ren- 
dered Irrelevant. 

To  an  Individual  choosing  between  alter- 
natives, scarcity  is  an  ever-present  fact: 
more  current  consumption  means  less  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  for  future  needs.  To  a 
father  with  two  sons,  sending  one  to  an  ex- 
pensive private  school  rather  than  to  the 
state  university  may  mean  that  the  other 
might  not  have  the  opportunity  to  go  to  col- 
lege at  all.  From  the  point  of  the  economy 
as  a  whole,  however,  the  existence  of  unem- 
ployed resources  implies  that  society  does 
not  have  to  make  such  difficult  choices  be- 
tween competing  uses  of  resources.  It  also 
implies  that  it  is  possible  to  have  simultane- 
ously more  current  consumption  and  greater 
accumulation  of  wealth. 

THE   PLACE    OF    GOVERNMENT    IN    THE    ECONOMY 

Some  of  the  misunderstanding  of  what 
economists  are  saying  stems  from  confusion 
about  the  place  of  government  in  the 
economy.  Despite  some  similarities,  the  gov- 
ernment is  not  a  business  that  must  make 
profit  or,  at  least,  break  even.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  task  of  the  federal  government  is 
to  spend  more  than  its  income  (either 
through  increased  outlays  or  reduced  taxes) 
during  periods  of  unemployment.  Under  such 
circumstances,  any  deficit  spending  will  in- 
crease the  income  of  those  selling  goods  and 
services  to  the  government  and,  through  the 
mysterious  "multiplier"  process  described 
below,  lead  to  greater  output  and  employ- 
ment. Part  of  this  Increased  output  may  be 
for  more  buildings  and  machinery  if  busi- 
nesses add  to  their  productive  capacity  to 
meet  rising  consumer  demand.  Thus,  even 
foolish  spending  can  have  happy  results  at 
a  time  of  unemployment. 

The  difference  of  opinion  between  men  of 
practical  affairs  and  economists  arises  from 
the  attempt  to  apply  the  tenets  of  prudent 
individual  behavior  to  problems  of  public 
household  management.  Having  limited 
resources — Invariably  the  situation  with  in- 
dividuals— Imposes  the  necessity  of  making 
choices  between  the  present  and  the  future 
and  between  one  or  another  kind  of  current 
consiunptlon.  But  this  necessity  does  not 
confront  the  economy  as  a  whole  so  long  as 
capacity  is  underutilized. 

But  what  happens  when  resources  are  fully 
used?  This  is  the  situation  when  full  em- 
ployment Is  reached.  When  this  goal  U  at- 
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talned.  the  law  of  scarcity  again  holds  sway 
and  the  principles  of  public  and  private 
household  management  are  brought  into  ac- 
cord. 

Today,  with  full  employment  having  been 
reached  in  1966.  the  nation  finds  Itself  In  the 
position  of  the  harried  breadwinner  trying 
to  make  ends  meet;  it  must  choose  between 
competing  uses  of  resources.  Similarly,  it  is 
time  for  the  economist  to  resume  his  tradi- 
tional role:  that  of  preaching  scarcity  and 
outlining  the  costs  and  benefits  of  various 
alternatives. 

At  the  preeent  Juncture,  the  choice  Is  a 
singularly  unhappy  one.  Instead  of  the  usual 
task  of  choosing  between  refrigerators, 
schools  and  homes,  the  nation  must  resolve 
the  problem  of  distributing  the  deadweight 
loss  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  among  its  citi- 
zens. The  costs  of  the  war  are  expected  to  rise 
about  $6  billion  In  the  next  year;  in  our  full- 
employment  context,  there  Is  no  budgetary 
magic  that  can  avoid  the  uncomfortable  fact 
that  someone's  plowshare  must  be  beaten 
into  a  sword.  The  only  question  Is  whether 
the  cost  will  be  borne  primarily  in  the  pres- 
ent or  in  the  future,  by  the  rich  or  the  poor, 
by  the  young  or  the  old. 

The  answer  to  this  question  hinges  In  part 
upon  Congressional  action  on  the  President's 
1968  budget.  In  part  upon  decisions  made  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  In  part  on 
uncontrollable  factors.  Those  determinants 
of  the  eventual  burden  of  the  war  that  are 
most  directly  subject  to  political  action  are 
the  expenditure  and  taxation  proposals  con- 
tained m  the  budget  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  President  In  January.  1967.  The  budget 
calls  for  a  $16  billion  increase  In  federal  gov- 
ernment expenditures,  $14  billion  of  which 
Is  accounted  for  by  national  defense  ($6  bil- 
lion) and  what  the  President  terms  Great 
Society  programs  ($8  billion).  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  President  Johnson  does  not 
intend  to  pay  for  the  war  by  reducing  l>ene- 
fits  to  recipients  of  Great  Society  programs. 
It  does  not  seem,  moreover,  that  federal  aid 
to  higher  education  will  be  reduced. 

If  Increased  national  defense  costs  are  not 
to  be  offset  by  reduction  elsewhere  can  the 
resources  necessary  for  the  war  effort  be  ob- 
tained? 

Fortunately,  during  the  same  year  in  which 
federal  expenditures  will  Increase  by  $16  bil- 
lion, potential  output  of  the  nation  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  about  $30  billion.  These 
increases  will  be  realized  by  increases  in  the 
labor  force,  additions  to  the  stock  of  produc- 
tive equipment,  and  Improvements  In  tech- 
nology. This  means  that  the  private  sector 
can  still  enjoy  a  $14  billion  Increase  in  goods 
and  services  while  national  defense  and  other 
expenditures  increase  by  the  planned  $16 
billion.  Thus,  the  cost  borne  by  the  private 
sector  will  be  In  terms  of  foregone  increases 
in  well-being,  rather  than  in  terms  of  ab- 
solute reductions.  (This  prodigious  capacity 
of  the  United  States  to  wage  war  without 
suffering  a  decline  in  living  standards  Is 
doubtless  a  source  of  some  edglness  among 
other  nations.) 

MEinTNO  MATERIAL  REQUIREMENTS  OF  WAR 

Even  though  the  material  requirements 
of  the  war  can  be  met  with  those  new  re- 
sources becoming  available  within  the  next 
year,  the  problem  of  sharing  the  burden  of 
the  war  remains.  Depending  on  how  the  new 
resources  are  obtained  by  the  government, 
the  costs  (in  terms  of  foregone  increases  In 
real  Income)  will  be  distributed  more  or  less 
equally   among  all   citizens. 

If  the  projected  $30  billion  Increase  In 
available  resources  Is  realized,  and  assum- 
ing that  the  $6  billion  increase  In  defense 
costs  Is  not  reduced,  a  balance  must  be 
maintained  between  the  $10  billion  Increase 
in  other  federal  programs  (including  those 
aiding  the  Great  Society),  the  expected  in- 
crease In  private  demands  and  the  avail- 
able  supply   of   resources.   In    other    words. 


the  government  must  see  to  It  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  does  not  use  up  more  than  $14  bil- 
lion of  the  new  resources  11  it  expects  to 
keep  the  $10  billion  Increase  In  government 
programs.  .■' 

Leaving  aside  such  non-market  factors 
as  legal  restraints  on  buying,  private  de- 
mands on  resources  can  be  held  to  this  level 
by  one  of  three  means — Increased  taxes.  In- 
creased interest  rales  and  increased  prices. 
Which  means  Is  adopted  will  depend  on  the 
actions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  Congress. 

Right  here  Is  where  we  get  down  to  some 
of  the  economics  of  resource  allocation.  We've 
seen  that  the  total  amount  of  resources  is 
expected  to  rise  by  about  $30  billion  during 
the  next  year.  How  will  the  Increase  be 
utilized?  Assuming  the  Congress  approves  the 
Increase  in  the  national  budget,  $16  billion 
is  taken  care  of  right  away.  But  those  selling 
goods  and  services  to  the  government  and 
those  receiving  Social  Security  benefits  will 
increase  their  consumption.  This  higher  con- 
sumption will  mean  higher  Incomes  for  those 
who  sell  to  non-government  consumers. 
This  will,  in  turn,  increase  their  consump- 
tion. Through  such  successive  respendlne, 
total  consumer  demand  will  rise  about  $10 
billion — all  because  the  government  spent 
$16  billion.  (This  guess  Is  based  upon  an 
econometric  model  compiled  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  In  1962  and  may  be  off 
the  mark  by  a  billion  or  so.) 

Lets  go  to  another  step.  So  far.  we've  used 
up  $26  biUion  of  our  expected  increase  In 
resources^all  without  any  increase  in  spend- 
ing by  b-asiness  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. But  these  sectors  will  probably  in- 
crease spending  as  well.  Since  expenditures 
by  businesses  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ments have  the  same  "multiplier"  effect  that 
was  described  at)ove  In  the  case  of  federal 
spending,  a  $2-$3  billion  increase  here  would 
fully  exhaust  all  available  resources. 

Economic  forecasting  Is  an  uncertain  busi- 
ness. People  earn  tidy  salaries  (and  quite  a 
few  grey  hairs  i  making  such  predictions. 
but  since  business  and  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment spending  rose  $17  billion  In  1966 
it  is  probably  a  safe  bet  that  their  expendi- 
tures will  Indeed  increase  by  $2-$3  billion. 
This  means  that  the  planned  Increases  In 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  u'lll  exceed 
the  total  Increase  of  $30  billion  that  can  l>e 
generated  at  full  employment. 

This,  obviously,  does  not  come  out  even. 
What's  to  be  done?  One  method  of  holding 
private  demand  in  check  Is  to  raise  taxes. 
With  higher  Ux  rates,  the  Increase  of  house- 
hold income  realized  by  the  $16  billion  in- 
crease in  federal  spending  will  be  reduced 
and  consumer  demand  will  be  reduced.  The 
tax  Increase  has  to  be  Just  right:  too  little 
and  the  Job  is  not  done:  too  much  and  the 
economy   will  not  realize  Its  full  potential. 

In  that  his  budget  provides  for  a  six  per- 
cent surcharge  on  personal  income  and  cor- 
porate profit  taxes,  this  method  seems  to  be 
favored  by  the  President. 

BEARING    THE   COST 

This  begins  to  answer  some  of  the  ques- 
tions we  asked  earlier  about  who  Is  to  bear 
the  cost  of  the  war.  If  Congress  approves  the 
tax  revision,  the  cost  will  be  borne  in  part 
by  taxpaylng  households  that  will  have  a 
smaller  capacity  to  expand  their  consumer 
demand.  Businesses,  faced  with  higher  taxes, 
may  decide  not  to  reduce  dividends  to  stock- 
holders and  Instead  rertse  downward  some 
of  the  expenditures  they  expected  to  finance 
out  of  retained  earnings.  If  this  results  in  a 
decline  in  the  rate  of  accumulation  of  pro- 
ductive equipment,  part  of  the  costs  will  be 
borne  by  future  generations.  Productive 
capacity  will  be  smaller  in  years  to  come. 
Therefore,  even  though  current  resources  are 
sacrificed.  It  Is  future  rather  than  present 
consumption   that  must  be  foregone. 

If  Congress  falls  to  approve  the  tax  In- 
crease, there  Is  still  another  method  by  which 


demand  can  be  curtailed  Part  of  the  an- 
ticipated demand  will  come  from  state  and 
local  governments  and  from  businesses — all 
seeking  to  spend  more  than  their  Income  by 
borrowing  The  Federal  Reserve  can  Insure 
that  no  new  money  Is  created  by  the  com- 
mercial banking  system,  and  force  borrowers 
to  bid  against  each  other  for  the  existing 
supply  of  money.  This  of  course  means  that 
interest  rates  rise,  discouraging  at  least  a 
part  of  the  expenditures  plans.  In  this  way. 
resources  that  would  have  been  used  to 
build  schools,  highways,  factories,  and  res- 
idences can  be  appropriated  for  the  war 
effort  and  for  federal  civilian  projects. 

WHAT    is    FEASIBLE? 

This  method  has  distinct  disadvantages. 
Slowing  total  demand  with  an  increase  in 
interest  rates  would  shift  a  large  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  war  to  future  generations — a 
larger  part  than  an  increase  in  taxes  would. 
Since  a  major  portion  of  debt-financed  ex- 
penditures are  for  durable  structures.  Inter- 
est Increases  would  mean  that  the  future 
would  inherit  a  smaller  stock  of  capital. 

It  Is  somewhat  doubtful  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  would  have  the  resolve  necessary  to 
allow  interest  rates  to  increase  to  the  point 
of  balancing  demand  and  productive  capac- 
ity. The  residential  construction  Industry  Is 
only  now  recovering  from  the  siege  of  rising 
interest  rates  In  1966,  and  a  dose  of  the  same 
medicine  in  1967-68  probably  would  not  be 
politically  sound. 

II  neither  higher  taxes  nor  higher  Interest 
rates  are  feasible,  then  the  only  alternative 
Is  a  rise  in  prices.  Rising  prices  reduce  the 
purchasing  power  of  checking  deposits, 
bonds,  and  savings  and  loan  shares,  and 
holders  of  these  assets,  feeling  less  wealthy, 
reduce  their  consumption.  With  the  pres- 
sure of  private  demand  relieved,  federal 
spending  plans  can  be  realized 

The  money  Income  of  some  citizens  rises 
with  prices  and  that  of  others  does  not,  bo 
we  know  that  price  increases  result  in  a 
redistribution  of  income.  Exactly  how  In- 
come Is  redistributed,  however.  Is  less  sure. 
Some  who  have  fixed  incomes  are  elderly 
rich  people  holding  tax-free  municipal 
bonds;  others  are  poor  old  people  on  fixed 
pensions.  Still  others  are  young,  both  rich 
and  poor,  who  earn  wages  that  lag  behind 
price  increases.  Where  the  burden  of  the  war 
falls  in  this  case  Is,  therefore,  unpredictable. 
This  Is  the  chief  argument  against  relying  on 
price  increases  to  do  the  Job. 

Who  bears  the  cost  of  the  war?  And  how? 

It  depends  on  which  alternatives  we 
choose — tax  Increase,  Interest  rate  Increase 
or  price  increase.  It  Is  generally  agreed  that 
the  poorest  alternative  is  a  price  increase. 
The  proper  or  Just  distributiori  .^f  the  costs 
of  war  Is  at  best  a  difficult  probjem,  but  it 
Is  too  Important  to  abandon  to' the  vicis- 
situdes of  a  price  index  If  some  rational  in- 
fluence over  the  ultimate  sharing  of  the 
burden  of  war  Is  to  be  exerted,  politically 
painful  increases  in  either  taxes  or  interest 
rates  m.ust  be  the  method  used. 

Of  these  alternatives,  an  increase  in  tax 
rates  would  seem  preferable  on  two  counts. 
First,  without  new  taxes  it  Is  doubtful,  as 
indicated  above,  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
would  apply  sufficient  restraint  to  present  ex- 
cessive advances  in  aggregate  demand.  If  not. 
prices  will  rise  and  we  uill  have  chosen  this 
method  of  allocating  resources  to  the  war 
by  default  Second,  even  If  restrictive  mone- 
tary policy  did  prevent  price  increases,  it 
would  do  so  by  reducing  the  rate  of  ac- 
cumulation of  productive  capacity.  The 
capital  stock  passed  on  would  be  smaller, 
and  as  a  result,  potential  output  in  the  fu- 
ture would  be  smaller  than  otherwise.  Part 
of  the  cost  of  war  Is  thereby  shifted  to 
later  generations.  Although  this  ethical  ques- 
tion is  certainly  subject  to  debate,  the  weight 
of  public  opinion  seems  to  be  against  shifting 
burdens  into  the  future.  This  opinion  prob- 
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ably  reflects  the  fact  that  decisions  are  likely 
to  b«  more  rational,  If  those  who  make  them 
also  have  to  bear  the  consequences.  At  best, 
therefore,  reliance  upon  Federal  Reserve  re- 
strtcUon  would  yield  results  that  are  prob- 
ably at  variance  with  ethical  opinion;  at 
worst.  It  would  mean  accepting  price  In- 
creases. Thus,  use  of  taxes  to  distribute  the 
burden  seems  to  be  the  best  of  the  hard 
choices  a\ailable. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  COR- 
RECTS ERRONEOUS  IMPRESSION 
ABOUT  PROPOSED  STUDY  TO 
HELP  SMALL  BUSINESSMEN  IN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
Irom  Illinois  [Mr.  ANinmzio]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ellnois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thurs- 
day's Washington  Daily  News  carried  an 
article  by  Don  Maclean  concerning  legis- 
lation that  I  introduced  to  provide  $300,- 
000  for  a  study  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  of  ways  in  which  small 
business  concerns  may  best  protect  them- 
selves against  robbery,  burglary,  shop- 
lifting, vandalism,  and  other  criminal 
acts. 

I  want  to  correct  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion. Prior  to  the  Detroit  and  the  Newark 
riots  and  all  the  other  riots  which  have 
occurred  in  12  cities  across  America.  I 
introduced  on  February  16,  1967,  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  conduct  this  study,  not 
to  help  the  victims  of  riots,  but  to  help 
the  small  businessman  who  has  been 
victimized  by  burglars  and  young  punk 
hoodlums. 

Representative  William  B.  Widnall. 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and 
both  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  supported  this  bill. 
This  bill  was  made  a  part  of  H.R.  10409. 
I  appeared  personally  before  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  Rules  Committee 
granted  a  rule  with  my  bill  intact. 

It  is  a  disgrace  that  in  a  country  which 
Is  spending  billions  of  dollars  that  we  try 
to  make  political  gain  out  of  a  measly 
$300,000  authorization.  As  a  member  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  small  busi- 
ness legislation,  it  is  my  Intention  to  fol- 
low closely  the  development  of  this  study 
l^  the  Small  Business  Administration 
under  the  authorization  given  to  it  by  the 
Congress  so  that  the  result  will  be  a  con- 
structive program  to  help  and  to  protect 
small  businessmen. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  call 
on  the  best  brains  in  our  country,  the  best 
criminologists,  the  best  sociologists,  the 
best  business  leaders,  so  that  the  small 
businessman  can  be  protected  from 
punks  and  hoodlums  who  prey  upon 
him.  If  the  small  businessmen  are  not 
protected,  the  Inner  core  of  our  cities  wUl 
begin  to  look  like  ghost  towns.  In  many, 
many  of  our  cities,  stores  are  boarded  up 
with  plywood  because  small  businessmen 
cannot  compete  with  crime.  The  cities 


are  losing  revenue,  the  States  are  los- 
ing revenue,  the  Federal  Government  is 
losing  revenue,  because  these  small 
businessmen  are  closing  their  stores  and 
going  out  of  business. 

Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  a 
small  amount  and  represents  a  capital 
Investment  in  the  future  of  America. 

Chainstore  operators  and  big  business- 
men are  able  to  protect  themselves 
against  criminals.  They  take  advantage 
of  all  the  latest  equipment,  such  as  bur- 
glar alarms,  closed-circuit  television, 
and  other  similar  devices.  The  small 
businessman  cannot  afford  to  utilize  such 
devices  and  therefore  does  not  have  the 
means  to  protect  himself. 

H.R.  10409  became  S.  1862  when  the 
bill  was  passed  by  the  House.  The  bill 
has  now  been  approved  by  conference 
committee  and  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week  it  will  be  back  before  the  House  for 
final  approval. 

I  do  not  plan  to  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
commit the  bill  to  conference  committee 
for  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  action  that 
would  delay  this  study  in  any  manner. 
But  I  do  hope  that  if  the  Small  Business 
Administration  finds  that  it  needs  addi- 
tional funds  to  continue  this  study  that 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  sympathetic 
to  SBA's  request.  These  funds  would  not 
primarily  be  used  to  reimburse  other 
Government  agencies,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested on  this  floor.  The  funds  would  be 
used  to  obtain  the  best  experts  possible 
and  for  such  must  items  as  computer 
rental  time. 

I  would  like  to  inform  those  who  feel 
that  5300,000  is  too  great  a  sum  to  spend 
that  the  fate  of  the  small  businessman 
in  America  is  at  stake.  There  is  no  parti- 
san politics  involved  in  this  issue.  Three- 
hundred  thousand  dollars  is  an  infini- 
tesimal amount  of  money  and  it  should 
not  stop  us. 

I  have  received  many,  many  letters 
from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry  endorsing 
the  proposal  I  have  made  and  urging 
speedy  congressional  action  so  that  the 
small  businessman  can  receive  the  help 
he  needs  without  further  delay.  I  have 
selected  several  of  these  letters  from 
Illinois,  Texas,  Florida,  Virginia,  and 
Washington,  D.C..  for  insertion  Into  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  letters  fol- 
low; 

Convenient  Food  Mart,  Inc., 

Chicago,  III..  March  9, 1967. 
Congressman  Prank  Anntjnzio. 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Congressman  Annunzio:  We  are 
pleased  to  note  your  Introduction  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Bill  5S5584  to  au- 
thorize a  special  study  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  of  ways  and  means  that 
small  business  concerns  may  best  protect 
themselves  against  robbery,  burglary,  shop- 
lifting, vandalism,  and  other  criminal  acts, 
and  that  Congress  further  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  working 
out  a  lower  cost  Insurance  to  aid  and  assist 
small  business  In  the  protection  of  their 
means  of  livelihood. 

As  a  spokesman,  and  the  operating  head 
of  a  group  of  Independently  owned  small 
food  stores,  we.  of  course,  are  constantly 
plagued  by  this  problem,  and  what  you  say 
In  your  bill  Is  so  true,  and  we  so  badly  need 
the  assistance  of  Congress  that  we,  with 
pride,  "applaud"  your  endeavors. 

May  we  have  the  good  fortune  for  the  pow- 
ers that  be  In  Congress  see  the  logic  and  tlie 


practical  need  for  the  Introduction  and  the 
use  of  a  bin  of  your  type. 
Many  thanks  for  your  sincere  efforts. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Bert  Osney, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Jiffy  Foodstores,  Inc., 
Wichita  FalU.  Tex.,  March  6.  1967. 
Hon.  Prank  Annvnzio, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  An.vunzio:  Though 
you  do  not  represent  my  particular  district. 
It  Is  mv  understanding  that  you  have  intro- 
duced Bill  H.  R.  5584,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
study  by  the  SBA  of  ways  In  which  small 
business  concerns  may  best  protect  them- 
selves against  robbery,  burglary,  shoplifting. 
vandalism,  and  other  criminal  acts. 

Representative  .^nnunzlo,  I  want  to  per- 
sonally thank  you  for  introducing  this  bill 
because  It  is  one  which  Is  certainly  needed. 
Ours  Is  a  convenience  store,  bantam  type, 
food  store  chain  operating  in  North  Texas 
and  Southern  Oklahoma  and  having  35 
units — you  may  be  a.ssured  that  our  chain,  as 
well  as  approximately  200  other  drive-tn 
chains,  representing  approximately  7.000 
stores  throughout  the  United  States  have  a 
similar  problem. 

Not  only  are  we  bothered  with  robbery 
or  biu-glary,  we  certainly  have  the  same 
problem  Involved  with  shoplifting,  plus  the 
added  factor  of  employee  theft — our  Arm  has 
made  an  intensive  study  of  this  so  that  we 
might  set  up  proper  controls,  but  these 
have  only  served  as  stop  gap  measures 

I  certainly  pledge  my  support  to  this  bill 
and  again  thank  you  for  Introducing  It. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  H.  Lowder. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

South  Shore  Ch.amber  op  Commerce. 

Chicago,  III,  March  24.  1967, 
Hon.  Prank  Annu.vzio. 
Longworth   Office   Building. 
Washington.   B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  general  meeting  of  the 
South  Shore  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
Wednesdav.  March  22.  1967.  a  motion  was 
made  and  carried  by  the  membership  to  sup- 
port the  House  Resolution  :::5584  unan- 
imously. 

The  members  are  available  to  further  sup- 
port Hon.  Annunzlo  in  efforts  to  help  the 
small  businessmen. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  J.  Rollheiser. 

President. 

GENERAL/BotJSHELIj:    CORP.. 

Chicago,  III.,  February  27, 1967. 
Congressman  Frank  Annonzio, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  understand  you  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  increasing  protection  for 
merchants  in  urban  areas  against  loss  by 
reason  of  theft  and  vandalism.  I  believe  this 
legislation  is  urgently  needed  to  help  offset 
the  growing  problem. 

In  the  last  year,  three  of  our  store  outlets 
have  experienced  losses  due  to  break-Ins.  Our 
store  located  at  3537  S.  State  St.  was  broken 
Into  about  one  year  ago.  Cash  loss  was 
$1200.00,  loss  of  customers'  property  was  val- 
ued at  $3000.00  and  property  damage 
amounted  to  $500.00.  Our  store  at  2200  E. 
71st  St.  was  broken  Into  two  weeks  ago,  re- 
sulting In  a  cash  loss  of  $75.00  and  our  cash 
register  valued  at  $250.00  was  stolen.  The 
third  store,  located  at  8159  Cottage  Grove 
.We.  suffered  only  minor  property  damage 
last  week  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  gain 
entrance. 

While  our  company's  problems  may  seem 
minor,  they,  multiplied  by  the  thousands  of 
similar  experiences  sxiffered  by  other  Arms 
constitutes  a  major  concern   of   the   entire 
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business  community.  We  are  solidly  behind 
vour  efforts  to  legislate  aid. 
Yours  truly. 

Jack  Schuster, 
General  Manager, 
Services  Division. 

U-toTe'm  of  Virginia,  Inc., 
Richmond,  Va,.  April  17. 1967, 
Representative  Frank  Annunzio, 
longworth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  God,  someone  haa  finally 
started  to  do  something  about  the  robbery, 
burglary,  vandalism,  and  shop  lifting  of 
small   businesses.  I  refer  to  your  Bill  HJl. 

5584. 

We  operate  twelve  small  convenience  stores 
on  a  seven  day  week  from  7  A.M.  to  11  P.M., 
such  as  the  "7-11  Stores"  in  the  Washington 
area  with  which  I  am  sure  you  are  aware. 

We  were  held  up  fotir  times  In  one  week- 
end. We  have  actually  lost  some  of  our  better 
men  because  they  are  afraid  to  stay  In  a 
store  by  themselves.  We  have  had  one  woman 
knocked  In  the  head  with  a  crow  bar.  We've 
had  another  man  pistol  whipped  right  in  hU 
store  while  on  duty.  We  have  had  two  men 
knocked  In  the  head  as  they  locked  their 
store  at  night.  And  not  once  has  anyone 
been  convicted,  although  several  of  the 
guilty  have  been  arrested. 

Even  court  appointed  la^-yers  seem  to  be 
against  us!  They  keep  having  the  cases  post- 
poned unUl  interest  dies,  or  they  find  some 
loophole  where  the  authorities  have  violated 
their  clients  rights.  It  is  Incredibly  absurd 
and  frustrating. 

Thank  you  for  what  you  are  trjlng  to  do. 

Sincerely, 

Haerv  H.  Brown,  Jr. 

Brtn  Mawr  Jeweler. 
Chicago.  III.,  February  28,  1967. 
Hon.  Frank  Annunzio, 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Sra:  We  like  to  let  you  know  about 
the  trouble  we  have  on  71st  street,  since  last 
year. 

Our  window  was  broken  last  November  dur- 
ing the  night.  We  have  for  many  years  A.  D.  T. 
alarm. 

When  we  had  to  renew  our  insurance,  we 
had  to  put  an  Ultra  sonic  alarm  in  also  in 
order  to  keep  our  insurance.  Installment 
alone  was  $950.  Our  monthly  dues  are  now 
instead  of  $42.50,  $59.50.  Our  material  loss 
was  minimal  $55. 

During  the  storm  January  26  to  Januan,-  27 
In  the  morning  at  4  o'clock  our  window  was 
broken  again  and  this  time  they  had  plenty 
of  time,  as  it  was  hard  to  get  here  for  police. 
Beside  the  breakage  of  the  glass  they  took 
merchandise  of  $183.  Now  we  had  to  Install 
gates.  The  cost  of  these  was  S198. 

For  a  small  neighborhood  store,  this  Is 
quite  a  big  overhead,  besides  we  have  to  be 
continuous  two  people  in  the  store  now  to 
feel  safe  and  to  be  certain  If  anything  hap- 
pens to  be  reimbursed  by  our  insurance.  We 
also  had  to  Install  a  police  callbox  for  the 
daytime. 

For  anything  you  can  do  In  the   way  of 
laws,  we  shall  be  grateful. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  M.  Blumenthal. 

Jackson's  Mintt  Markets. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  March  6.  1967. 
Hon.  Prank  Annunzio, 
Congressman.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Annunzio:  I  want  to  congratu- 
late vou  on  the  Bill  that  you  Introduced  in 
the  Congress,  Bill  Number  H.R.  5584. 

We  operate  a  chain  of  small  convenience 
stores  where  there  is  only  one  operator  on 
duty  at  a  time  and  we  have  had  at  least  one 
or  someUmes  four  and  five  robberies  each 
night  in  the  State  of  Florida  alone  in  our 
stores. 


The  criminals  are  very  rarely  apprehended 
and  they  go  and  rob  someone  else  the  same 
night  or  the  next  night.  We  have  had  two 
of  our  store  managers  killed  in  the  last  three 
years.  We  have  had  four  others  shot  and 
many  beaten  up  by  these  bandits  and  it  gets 
worse  instead  of  better. 

I  certainly  hope  this  Bill  passes  and  they 
can  get  some  action  at  once,  because  the 
small  store  operators  certainly  needs  some 
protection.  U  there  is  anything  that  1  can  do 
to  help,  please  let  me  know. 

Best  wishes  and  kindest  personal  regards, 
I  am 

Very  sincerely, 

Julian  E.  Jackson. 

National  Association  of  NACS. 

Washington,  DC,  April  11. 1967. 
Representative  FSank  Annunzio, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Annunzio:  Please 
find  the  enclosed  editorial  from  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  dated  Tuesday.  March  21,  1967. 
We  thought  that  you  might  wish  to  have  this 
for  your  file  concerning  your  proposed  Bill 
H.R   5584. 

We  also  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  In  any 
way  possible  In  furthering  this  bill  In  Con- 
gress. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Harry  C.  Hunter, 
Executive  Director. 

Sapers  Store  for  Men, 
Chicago.  III.,  February  20,  1967. 
RepresentaUve  Prank  Annunzio, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Annunzio:  We  were 
very  heartened  to  note  in  yesterday's  Chicago 
Tribune  that  you  have  Introduced  legislation 
to  offer  relief  to  the  violence-ridden  small  re- 
taller. 

The  extent  of  this  problem  Is  truly  alarm- 
ing. We  would  like  to  offer  the  history  of  this 
firm  as  a  case  In  point 

We  are  established  In  the  South  Shore  area 
of  Chicago  for  almost  50  years,  and  conduct 
a  highly  regarded,  ethical  business.  Our  gross 
annualpayroll  generated  Into  the  community 
Is  In  excess  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  our 
taxes  of  all  kinds" paid  last  year  In  excess  of 
thlrtv  thousand  dollars. 

We  have  ninety  feet  of  display  windows  on 
a  busy  thorofare  which  Is  reasonably  well  lit 
and  heavllv  travelled  by  public  and  private 
transportation.  In  the  last  two  years  vandals 
have  broken  these  windows  no  less  than  ten 
times,  presumably  from  pure  vlclousness  be- 
cause very  little  if  any  merchandise  has  been 
taken.  The  total  cost  of  these  depredations 
exceeds  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  partially 
covered  bv  insurance.  We  have  Invested  an 
additional'  one  thousand  dollars  In  Improved 
protection  equipment  (alarm,  gates,  etc). 
Our  plate  glass  insurance  has  been  cancelled 
once.  We  have  secured  additional  coverage, 
but  fear  that  one  additional  loss  w;ll  result  in 
permanent  loss  of  protection. 

Police  cooperation  has  been  fairly  good 
after  each  loss,  but  much  pleading  has  re- 
sulted in  no  increase  in  patrol  force. 

So  you  can  see  why  we  are  heartily  in  favor 
of  your  bill.  We  are  writing  today  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  our  representa- 
tive, Mr.  B.  OHara.  and  to  our  two  senators. 
Please  advise  if  we  can  do  more. 

C.  M.  Safer. 

Connors  Book  and  Card  Store, 

Chicago,  III.,  February  25.  1967. 

Dear  Mr.  Frank  Annunzio:  On  January 
28.  1967  at  approximately  1:00  a.m.  our  store 
was  vandalized  as  were  many  others  recently. 

Our  large  plate  glafs  window  was  broken 
and  manv  of  our  goods  were  stolen  or  de- 
stroyed. Also  a  number  of  my  personal  be- 
longings were  taken. 

As  owner  of  this  shop,  and  as  a  resident 


of  this  area  I  urge  you  to  take  any  steps 
within  your  power  to  help  us  alleviate  these 
problenos  and  prevent  future  ones.  Thank 
you. 

Sincerely, 

Lloyd  Kraus. 

Menswear  Retailers  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C.  February  27,  1967, 
Hon.  Prank  Annunzio. 

Longworth  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
My  Dear  Congressman  Annunzio  Our 
very  good  member,  Mr.  Alvln  M.  Saper,  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  who  Is  a  constituent  of 
yours,  has  written  us  about  the  tremen- 
dously difficult  problem  of  lawlessness  that 
has  resulted  in  severe  losses  by  many  men's 
wear  merchants. 

We  are  most  anxious  to  confer  with  you 
and  your  associates  on  this  problem  to  see 
where  we.  as  the  National  Trade  .\ssoclatlon 
representing  3.300  Independent  men's  wear 
merchants,  may  be  of  constructive  assistance. 
My  associate,  Mr.  Don  DeBoU.  or  myself  will 
be'  calling  you  next  week  In  the  hope  of  set- 
ting up  a  mutually  convenient  time  so  that 
we  may  become  better  acquainted  with  your 
efforts. 

Very  cordially, 

Louis  Rothschild, 
Executive  Director. 

PS. 

MRA  has  also  conferred  with  Con- 
gressman Annunzio  (d.  111.)  who  has  In- 
troduced legislation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  would  establish  a  Small 
Business  Administration  study  of  one  year's 
duration  which  would  attempt  to  recommend 
ways  smaller  business  firms  can  protect 
themselves  against  loss.  This  legislation  also 
proposes  Federal  Insurance  as  a  possible 
answer. 

P.S. 

MRA  members  can  help  by  urging  hearings 
on  the  Annunzio  Bill  (H.R.  5584)  by  WTltlng 
Representative  Wright  Patman  who  Is  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Banking  Committee.  Send 
a  carbon  of  your  letter  to  MRA. 

Shore  Furs, 
Chicago,  III,  February  28, 1967. 
Hon  Frank  Annunzio. 
Chicago.  Ill 

Dear  Congressman  Annunzio:  The  pur- 
pose of  this  letter  Is  to  cite  another  example 
of  why  the  71st  Street  Merchants  need  more 
pwlice  protection. 

On  Sunday.  Januarv'  29.  at  3  00  AM.  my 
window  was  broken  and  a  lighted  match  was 
thrown  In  which  started  a  fire  on  a  carpet. 
Fortunately  a  man  passed  by  shortly  after 
and  threw  "snow  on  the  fire  and  put  It  out. 
I  had  to  be  In  the  store  19  hours  until  I 
could  get  someone  to  board  up  the  window. 
Total  cost  was  in  excess  of  $275.00. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  help  this  situation 
will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Kolinsky. 

MiJiDOWMOOR  Dairy. 
Chicago,  III,  March  14. 1967. 
Congressman  Frank  ANNtrNzio, 
Chicago.  III. 

Dear  Congressman  Annunzio:  W,e  are 
pleased  to  note  the  contents  of  House  Bill 
=^5584  Introduce-d  by  vou.  and  we  at  Mea- 
dowmoor  Dairy  and  Scot  Lad  Foods  feel  that 
such  a  Bin  is  greatly  needed. 

Many  thanks  for  your  sincere  effort*  In 
helping  not  onlv  the  good  people  of  our 
dUtrlct.  but  the  people  of  our  entire  country. 

Frank,  hope  to  see  you  soon,  regards  from 

all. 

Sincerely, 

ATHONT  J.  CONTI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  assure  these 
people,  and  these  organizations,  which 
have  written  to  me,  that  as  long  as  I  arn 
a  member  of  the  House  Banking  and 
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currency  Committee.  I  will  fight  regard- 
less of  how  long  It  may  take,  so  that  they 
may  be  given  adequate  protection  against 
criminals  who  are  driving  them  out  of 
business. 

I  admire  the  dedication  and  devotion 
which  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  has  for  his  congres- 
sional duties,  and  I  likewise  deeply  ad- 
mire and  respect  the  dedication  and 
devotion  which  my  distingxiished  col- 
league from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  has  for 
his  congressional  duties.  They  have  both 
been  watchdogs  of  the  Treasury  and  I 
hope  when  they  read  this  Record  they 
will  Join  me  in  helping  to  fight  lawless- 
ness on  the  streets  of  our  cities  and  in 
helping  to  save  small  businessmen  across 
the  Nation.  

HOW  COMMUNITY  ACTION 
PROGRAM  WORKS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
appearing  recently  in  the  Beaver  Coun- 
ty Times  does  a  very  creditable  job  of 
explaining  the  operations  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  community  action  pro- 
gram in  Beaver  County.  The  Community 
Action  Committee  for  Beaver  County  is 
making  real  progress  against  poverty  de- 
spite very  subsUntial  obstacles — such  as 
the  shortage  of  Federal  funds  for  vitally 
needed  projects — and  I  think  the  Times 
article,  which  was  written  by  Nadine 
Holovach,  merits  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues. 

Mr  Speaker,  with  permission  I  there- 
fore insert  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

|Prom  the  Beaver  County   (Pa.)   Times. 
Sept.  13.   19671 

How      COMMUKTTY      ACTION     PROCR.^M     WORKS 

(By  Nadine  Holovach) 

Thoee  who  live  In  Beaver  County's  poverty 
regions  are  surrounded  by  unemployment  or 
poor  housing  or  need  for  medical  attention 
or  social  service.  Often  they  need  all  of  these. 

Efforts  to  mobilize  the  people  and  agencies 
who  can  help  the  poor,  and  to  stir  the  under- 
privileged to  help  themselves  are  being  made 
through  the  Beaver  County  community  ac- 
tion program. 

Neighborhood  centers  were  opened  around 
June  1  In  communities  where  there  Is  e;reat- 
est  concentration  of  low-Income  and  social 
distress— Allqulppa.  Ambrldge.  Beaver  Palls 
and  Midland. 

Run  by  local  committees  of  the  poor's 
representatives  of  the  community  at  large, 
the  centers  are  delegates  of  the  Community 
Action  Committee  for  Beaver  County 
iCACBCi.  The  CACBC  Is  the  central  agency 
for  programs  under  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram. 

The  centers  are  .-itafTed  by  people  picked 
from  the  low  Income  group  of  the  target 
communities.  Center  workers  are  non-pro- 
fessionals trained  In  community  action  by 
the  US  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO)  sp)«clallst8. 

Long-range  efforts  of  the  conamunlty  ac- 
tion program  are  to  win  over  the  target  com- 
munltlee  to  gain  a  greater  concern  for  the 


often-voleeleas  poor.  Day-to-day  goals  are 
helping  people  who  come  to  the  centers  with 
problems  that  seem  insoluble.  Neighborhood 
aids  and  managers  usually  refer  the  Inquirer 
to  agencies  within  the  county. 

But  the  fact  that  the  center  workers  are 
there  to  guide  the  people  with  problems  is 
significant:  It's  the  first  step  toward  getting 
the  problems  solved. 

The  four  centers  handled  a  total  of  249 
formal  referrals  in  their  first  three-month 
period. 

Their  referrals  sent  people  to  such  places 
as  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Housing 
Authority  of  Beaver  County  and  Department 
of  Public  Assistance— the  big  three;  In  addi- 
tion, the  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  of  Beaver 
County.  Llntz  Sheltered  Workshop.  Salva- 
tion Army.  Domestic  Relations  and  Com- 
munity College  of  Beaver  County,  to  the 
maker  of  artificial  limbs,  family  counseling 
agencies,  unions  and  doctors. 

The  Ambrldge  center  has  sent  27  who 
need  Jobs  to  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security,  and  20  others  to  the  housing 
authority. 

"This  doesn't  represent  a  lot  of  the  re- 
ferrals, there  are  ones  we  don't  write  up." 
explained  Mrs.  Carol  Peclk,  the  Ambrldge 
manager.  "We  get  them,  for  example,  when 
we  walk  down  the  street,  and  they  see  us, 
and  say  'My  grandmother  is  blind  .  .  .'  or 
I'm  talking  with  my  friends,  and  they  bring 
up  a  problem,  and  we  tell  them  who  can 
help — Just  like  that." 

"They  Just  walk  in  off  the  street,  and 
there's  your  problem— like  yesterday.  We  had 
a  family  come  in  here — a  baby,  about  five 
months,  a  child  about  three,  and  the  parents. 
They  came  here,  from  I  don't  know  where, 
and  had  no  place  to  stay.  The  hotel  where 
they  were  staying  evicted  them,  and  they 
were  walking  around  town  with  about  $15 
In  the  wallet  ...  I  located  night  lodging  at 
another  hotel  for  free  rent,  and  called  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  so  the  man 
Is  supposed  to  come  up  today.  What  are  you 
going  to  do?  These  things  Just  happen." 

Mrs.  Feci,  a  slight  young  blonde,  becomes 
Indignant  when  she  talks  about  her  major 
concern — housing   problems. 

With  pubUc  housing  facilities  usually 
filled,  and  considerable  rundown  privately- 
owned  dwellings  in  the  borough,  the  Am- 
brldge Action  Committee  has  formed  three 
sub-committees  to  deal  with  the  housing 
problems.  But  no  solution  Is  likely  soon.  She 
and  her  committee  hope  that  rent  withhold- 
ing, a  recourse  for  tenants  in  bad  housing  In 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  can  be  brought 
to  Beaver  County. 

"It's  shocking,  what  they  have  to  live  In!" 
the  center  manager  explained.  "They  live  in 
places  with  no  toilets,  bad  lighting,  you 
name  It." 

"There  are  our  {jeople!  In  our  community! 
and  we  don't  like  to  see  these  things  happen 
to  them  everyday.  We  can't  do  anything  for 
them — ive  try  to  relocate  them,  but  they 
have  too  many  kids,  or  the  rent  is  too  high, 
and  they're  stuck  there.  We  get  upset  be- 
cause we  want  to  cure  the  problem  over- 
night, and  we  can't.  Our  biggest  problem? 
Yes.  it's  housing. 

"Oh.  some  don't  want  to  change,  some 
don't  realize  there's  anything  better.  We  try 
to  educate  them,  tell  them  they  can  get 
something  better." 

The  Ambrldge  housing  problem  will  be 
somewhat  relieved  by  the  pending  construc- 
tion of  75  apartments  for  the  elderly  by  the 
Housing  Authority,  and  Borough  Council  Is 
showing  more  aggressiveness  In  tackling  the 
concern. 

The  neighborhood  committee  In  Ambrldge 
has  other  plans  for  community  action.  It  Is 
working  with  Schools  Superintendent  Paul 
Vochko  on  a  pre-school  program,  making 
arrangements  for  two  county  agencies  to 
have   workers   visit   the   center  weekly,   and 


planning  a  remedial  reading  program  In  co- 
operation with  the  public  library. 

Midland  Area  Conunlttee  has  solved  one 
neighborhood  problem.  It  succeeded  In  hav- 
ing school  buses  stop  In  Mldcrest  Homes  to 
pick  up  school  children.  Until  now,  children 
had  to  walk  a  considerable  distance  on  un- 
paved  sidewalks,  through  miserable  weather 
to  the  stop  because  school  bus  drivers  had 
difficulty  making  safe  turns  in  the  project. 
A  parents'  council  met  with  school  officials 
to  work  out  a  satisfactory  arrangement  to 
get  the  buses  In  Mldcrest  Homes. 

The  center  is  working  to  get  a  self-ojjerat- 
Ing  day  care  center  for  mothers  who  work, 
and  a  sup>ervised  playground  In  the  public 
hoxislng  area.  Center  activities  range  from 
maintaining  a  library  of  books  loaned  from 
the  public  library,  to  needlework  classes,  to 
spaghetti  dinners  for  funds,  to  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  movies  with  Instructions  in  using 
the  telephone  properly. 

Aliqulppa's  Friendly  House  has  represent- 
atives assigned  to  oommunlty  organizations 
working  for  interfaith  and  inter-raclal  re- 
latons.  The  neighborhood  center  staff  was  In- 
strumental in  getting  a  playground  located 
in  the  Plan  U  extension  area,  and  In  orga- 
nizing a  Linmar  housing  project  neighbor- 
hood council. 

The  council  ha«  won  Its  resident's  fight, 
for  a  recreation  area  haa  been  promised. 

Other  efforts  include  help  In  forming  a 
Boys  Club,  a  Linmar  Senior  Citizens  group, 
recruitment  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  or  Job  Corps.  The  center  played  a  key 
role  In  formation  of  a  recreation  board 
which  has  representatives  of  the  whole  com- 
munity's power  structure. 

Aliqulppa's  deficit  in  recreational  facilities 
was  pinpointed  during  a  survey  of  the  pov- 
erty neighborhoods:  623  families  listed  recre- 
ation as  the  second  greatest  need  of  the  com- 
munity 

Mrs.  Hattle  Jones  manages  the  Midland 
Center:  Mrs.  Mary  Blaney  Nadzam,  the 
Friendly  House,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Moss,  the 
Beaver  Palls  United  Action  Center. 

Mrs.  Moss  is  moved  by  the  reception  and 
acceptance  from  both  the  people  her  group 
hopes  to  reach  and  the  city  power  struc- 
ture. 

"People  are  beginning  to  accept  us  slow- 
ly," she  said.  "These  are  the  people  who  are 
afraid  to  bother  .  .  .  they've  had  promises 
from  agencies  before,  and  there  has  been 
no  follow  through  on  their  problems." 

The  United  Actloneers  convinced  dty 
council  of  the  need  for  street  Improvements 
and  better  lighting  In  the  Mt.  Washington 
public  housing  project  early  this  summer. 

At  a  recent  neighborhood  meeting,  resi- 
dents of  one  10th  Avenue  block  uttered  their 
third  grievance  about  the  need  for  stop 
signs,  need  for  more  lights  and  about  storm 
water  draining  Into  their  cellars.  This  time, 
however,  the  complaint.*;  were  made  during 
a  meeting  attended  by  the  street  commis- 
sioner and  city  engineers.  The  corrections 
were  made  within  days,  Mrs.  Moss  reported. 

"We  alwavs  Invite  the  city  officials  to  our 
meetings,"  she  said. 

She  plans  to  Introduce  arts  and  crafts. 
cooking,  health  and  hygiene  for  teen  girls, 
budgeting  and  homemaklng  for  women. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  public  assistance  re- 
cipients— some  are  making  more  than  we  are. 
but  they  don't  know  how  to  spend  It."  said 
Mrs.  Moss. 

With  no  federal  funds  available  for  formal 
programs,  she  has  located  qualified  volun- 
teers for  most  of  these.  She  also  is  interested 
in  a  library  and  a  nursery  class  for  pre- 
school children. 

Getting  people  to  use  these  resources  and 
developing  confidence  in  the  center  has 
meant  work  on  the  one-to-one  basis.  Her 
aides,  Mrs.  Julia  Washington  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
die M  Singleton,  have  contacted  over  1,200 
people  since  the  center  opening  June  4.  Some 
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of  their  work  hasn't  Involved  contacts  for 
services:  they  lined  up  blood  donors  in  the 
meetings,  and  urged  those  who  hadn't,  to 
register  to  vote 

"Anything  that's  community  service,  we  get 
Into,  because  community  action  Is  com- 
munity action,"  said  Mrs.  Moss. 

She  Is  grateful  for  the  reception  given  her 
committee  and  center  by  the  non-poor  of  the 
community:  Chamber  of  Commerce.  City 
Council,  School  Board,  civic  clubs  as  the 
Kiwanls. 

Her  main  grievance:  "We  need  eight  more 
hours  and  20  more  people:  time  for  follow- 
through  on  problems  we  find  (mostly  re- 
quests for  Job  Information)." 

Mrs  Moes.  and  probably  her  three  counter- 
parts, spends  two  or  three  hours  working  at 
home  an  evening,  planning  for  the  next  day. 

"I  love  It — but  I  need  more  time"  she 
sighed. 

Her  center  Is  located  now  in  Mount  Wash- 
ington, but  she  sees  a  need  for  one  In  Morado 
Dwellings  or  in  some  non-public  bousing 
areas. 

But  up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  money  for 
running  the  centers  and  the  whole  com- 
munity action  program  comes  from  OEO 
grants. 

Whether  this  years  $104,000  program  is 
renewed  or  expanded  depends  largely  on  the 
performance  this  first  year. 

"We're  trying — oh.  we're  trying."  one 
manager  whispered  determinedly. 


COMPRESSED  GAS  CYLINDER 
SAFETY 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rocney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  •was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to  report  to 
the  House  on  a  meeting  I  held  recently 
with  representatives  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  report  that  I  was  most  sur- 
prised and  gratified  to  discover  that  this 
newest  of  executive  branch  agencies, 
headed  by  Alan  S.  Boyd,  has  managed  to 
recruit  bright  and  intelligent  young  men 
to  direct  its  heavy  program  responsibUity. 

Normally  when  one  thinlts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  an  image  of 
highways,  airplanes,  trains,  and  ships 
comes  to  mind.  However,  the  subject  of 
my  meeting  with  representatives  of  Sec- 
retarj'  Boyd's  Department  did  not  di- 
rectly bear  on  any  of  the  specific  modes 
of  transportation.  It  had  to  do  with  my 
concern  over  the  safety  of  our  citizens 
who  daily  u.se  and  work  with  compressed 
gas  cylinders,  such  as  welding  and  med- 
ical oxygen,  to  name  two  examples. 

The  transport  safety  of  these  poten- 
tially dangerou.=;  items  is  now  vested  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation  by 
virtue  of  the  transfer  to  the  Department 
of  certain  safety  functions  formerly  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Within  tlie  new  Department,  Secretary 
Boyd  has  established  an  Office  of  Haz- 
ardous Materials  uiider  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Research  and  Technology. 
This  position  is  currently  held  by  Mr. 
James  E.  Densmore  on  an  acting  basis 
Assistant  Secretary  Densmore  is  a  41- 
year-old  engineer  and  scientist  who  is 
putting  in  his  first  stint  as  a  public  serv- 


ant having  left  the  Lear  Siegler  Co.  in 
California  last  Apirl  to  assume  his  new 
responsibilities  with  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

I  met  with  Mr.  Densmore  and  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  recently  to  inquire  about 
U.S.  regulations  governing  the  movement 
and  transportation  of  compressed  gas 
cylinders  in  the  United  States. 

These  regulations  require  that  safety 
tests  be  performed  in  the  United  States 
on  all  cylinders  used  in  the  United 
States. 

I  had  heard  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  at  the  urging  of  the  De- 
partment of  SUte  and  the  International 
Standards  Organization,  was  consider- 
ing a  relaxation  of  these  regulations. 

The  safety  of  a  large  sector  of  Amer- 
ica's traveling  public  ■would  be  endan- 
gered if  we  allowed  inadequately  tested 
and  foreign  cylinders  to  be  used  in  this 
country.  This,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
a  mistake. 

It  seems  that  the  International  Stand- 
ards Organization,  a  body  of  scientific 
representatives  from  the  participating 
nations,  has  for  sometime  been  advocat- 
ing the  establishment  of  new  interna- 
tional standards.  Each  nation  is  at- 
tempting to  mold  the  ISO  specifications 
so  that  gas  cylinders  can  be  made  in 
their  country  with  their  present  facili- 
ties and  so  that  the  cylinders  which  they 
make  will  comply  with  these  specifica- 
tions. Since  our  gas  industry  is  the  larg- 
est and  possibly  the  safest  in  the  world, 
it  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that 
we  have  given  considerable  attention  and 
care  to  the  construction  of  cylinders  in 
the  past.  Therefore,  our  system  of  in- 
spection and  regulation  should  not  be 
compromised  or  amended  without  suf- 
ficient reason  just  to  accommodate  pos- 
sible lesser  construction  standards  of 
foreign  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Densmore  at  the  meeting  indi- 
cated his  complete  knowledge  and 
awareness  of  these  considerations  and 
assured  me  that  before  anything  was 
done  administi-atively  within  the  De- 
paitment  of  Transportation  to  alter  the 
current  regulatory  procedures,  his  office 
would  have  vo  be  satisfied  that  the  high 
U.S.  standard  of  safety  inspection  would 
be  maintained.  He  also  stated  that  these 
considerations  are  being  thoroughly 
discussed  with  the  affected  industries 
and  interested  groups. 

In  summary",  Mr.  Densmore  was  able 
to  allay  my  fears  and  ventilate  the  ru- 
mors that  had  been  circulated  that  our 
Government  was  about  to  relax  its  safety 
surveillance  techniques  for  cylinders. 
We  now  have  the  assurance  that  the 
Department  of  Ti-ansportation  will  thor- 
oughly study  the  issues  and  problems  in 
tlais  situation  before  any  governmental 
action  is  taken. 


VIETNAM  AND  RHODESIA 
Mr.   PUCINSKI.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


C.S.  FOREIGN  policy:    'HMIDrrY  ktm  CNREA1.1SM 
BJESPONSIBLE    FOR    PRKSENT    TRAGIC    PLIGHT 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  5, 
1951,  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  who 
acted  as  chairman  of  joint  meetings  of 
the  Senate  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Foreign  Relations  when  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  testified,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  ■when  the  testimony 
was  completed : 

General  MacArthur,  I  wish  to  state  to  you 
that  the  three  days  that  you  have  been 
here  with  us  are  without  parallel  In  my 
legislative  experience. 

I  have  never  seen  a  man  subjected  to  such 
a  barrage  of  questions  In  so  many  fields  and 
on  so  many  varied  subjects. 

I  marvel  at  your  physical  endurance.  More 
than  that,  I  have  been  profoundly  Impressed 
by  the  vastness  of  your  patience  and  the 
thorougliness  and  the  frankneae  with  which 
you  have  answered  all  of  the  questions  that 
have  been  propounded 

A  reading  of  General  MacArthur's  3 
days  of  testimony  will  disclose  that  he 
realized  the  Communist  threat  as  a 
global  one.  that  he  emphasized  if  a  de- 
cisive x-ictory  over  Red  power  was  not 
won  in  Korea  the  struggle  would  not  end, 
and  that  it  would  break  out  In  other  lo- 
cations. 

The  program  for  meeting  the  threat 
as  recommended  by  him  was  presented 
publicly  in  his  immortal  address  on 
April  19.  1951,  before  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Congress.  This  address  was  quoted 
by  me  in  a  statement  to  the  House  on 
June  14,  1967,  in  "Crisis  in  World  Strate- 
gy:  What  Would  MacArthur  Do?" 

Were  General  MacArthur  here  today, 
he  would  have  the  sterile  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  worst  fears  come  to  pass.  The 
war  in  Korea,  as  he  foresaw,  if  not  won 
with  a  decisive  victory,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  other  strategic  areas  m  what 
amounts  to  world  war  m. 

In  the  Suez  Canal-Red  Sea  area,  the 
closure  of  that  vital  transportation  route 
since  the  1967  Israel- Arab  war  has 
placed  Europe  in  the  position  It  was  In 
1453  when  the  Turks  captured  Constan- 
tinople, again  forcing  European  shipping 
to  sail  around  the  Cape  of  CTOod  Hope. 

As  to  southern  Africa  controlling  the 
sea  lanes  between  the  Atlantic  and  In- 
dian Oceans,  forces  hostile  to  Western 
civilization  have  applied  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia  and  psychologic 
warfare  against  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

In  cormectlon  with  the  latter  country, 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace  has  even  gone  so  far  in  its 
propaganda  for  hostilities  against  South 
Africa  as  to  formulate  and  publish  a 
general  staff  type  of  war  plan  against 
that  country — in  which  a  faculty  mem- 
ber of  West  Point  was  a  contributor. 

In  Southeast  Asia — in  the  struggle  to 
protect  that  productive  area  and  the 
strategic  Malay  barrier  sef>arating  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans — the  Uruted 
States  is  engaged  in  a  bloody  no- win  war 
in  South  Vietnam.  No  end  is  in  sight. 

The  growing  casualty  lists  demand 
certain  questions  and  answers.  Why  do 
we  permit  passage  of  Red  shipping 
through  waters  controlled  by  our  fleet  to 
North  Vietnam  ports,  with  massive  ton- 
nages of  heavy  munitions  used  to 
slaughter  our  troops  in  South  Vietnam? 
Why  does  our  Government  cater  to  the 
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Kremlin  masters  when  the  latter  recently 
announced  their  intent  to  support  North 
Vietnam  with  $1,000,000,000  worth  of 
additional  weaponry — to  be  used  solely 
against  aU  the  forces  fighting  for  South 
Vietnam's  freedom? 

Why  do  we  not  blockade  North  Viet- 
nam atul  close  its  ports  by  mining?  Is  it 
because  of  the  obsessive  fear  on  the  part 
of  our  leaders  of  the  U.S5.R.?  This  fear 
is  as  unjustifiable  as  it  is  disastrous  to 
our  Nation.  It  is  beneficial  to  the  Soviets 
and  nations  supposedly  friendly  to  the 
United  States  as  these  outlaws  provide 
the  shipping  for  trade  with  the  common 
enemy. 

In  response  to  the  timid  suggestion  by 
our  Government  that  we  cannot  fight  a 
war  to  win  because  of  fear  that  such  ac- 
tion would  escalate  the  war,  the  answer 
is  that  the  war  is  already  escalated  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  is 
supplying  practically  all  the  munitions 
now  being  used  by  North  Vietnam. 

At  Panama,  through  a  pusillanimous 
policy  of  surrender  of  our  rights,  power, 
and  authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  ter- 
ritory— acquired  constitutionally  under 
law  and  treaty — elements  in  our  Gov- 
ernment have  played  Into  the  hands  of 
world  revolutionary  power  and  endan- 
gered XJ3.  ownership  and  control  of  the 
strategic  Panama  Canal,  thereby  jeop- 
ardizing the  security  of  the  entire  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The  current  situation  in  the  Near  East 
with  the  Suez  Canal  closed  by  anti- 
Western  forces  and  the  resultant  enor- 
mous losses  thereby  sustained  in  Europe 
Is  well  known. 

The  crisis  at  Panama,  largely  Ignored 
by  the  mass  news  media,  has  been  cov- 
ered brilliantly  In  the  addresses  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Daniel  J. 
Flood,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  "Isthmian 
Canal  Policy  Questions" — House  Docu- 
ment No.  474,  89th  Congress — and  \n  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Strom  THtmMOND,  of 
South  Carolina,  in  a  series  of  notable 
and  scholarly  statements:  also  by  other 
Members  of  the  House. 

To  the  distant  fronts  already  men- 
tioned, there  is  now  another  one — the 
home  front — in  which  the  cities  of  our 
coimtry  Eire  being  destroyed  in  what  is 
organized  revolutionary  warfare,  aided 
and  abetted  by  alien  and  communistic 
forces  and  timed  for  maximum  effect 
In  weakening  the  limited  status  at  a 
period  of  grave  crisis. 

A  recent  paper  by  Eric  D.  Butler,  of 
Australia,  on  Vietnam  and  Rhodesia  in 
the  Canadian  Intelligence  Service  shows 
the  importance  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
and  Southern  African  fronts  in  meeting 
the  Red  global  threat,  and  Is  commended 
for  study  by  all  concerned  with  the 
formulation  of  plans  and  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  I  would  urge 
that  all  patriotic  Americans  read  and 
ponder  the  testimony  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  of  May  3-5,  1951,  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Korean  war  before  joint  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Relations,  which 
has  recently  been  reprinted  in  one  volume 
by  the  Hour  Glass  Publishers,  Post  Office 
Box  443.  River  Station.  Paterson.  N.J. 
97524.  The  statements  made  by  General 
Mac  Arthur  in  that  testimony  apply  with 


even    greater    force    today    than   when 
given. 

The  indicated  article  by  Eric  D.  But- 
ler follows : 

[Prom  the  Canadian  Intelligence  Service. 

June    19671 

Vietnam     and     Rhodesia:     "Pkee     WoaLD's 

PaoNTLiNES  Against  Communism's  Global 

Strategy" 

(By  Eric  D,  Butler) 

(  Note.— During  his  1967  visit  to  North 
America.  Mr.  Eric  D.  Butler,  the  Australian 
authority  on  International  Communism, 
gave  a  large  number  of  addresses  to  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  audiences,  showing  the 
real  significance  of  Vietnam  and  Rhodesia 
against  the  background  of  Communism's 
global  strategy  for  world  conquest. 

(With  the  aid  of  a  world  map.  Mr.  Butler 
vividly  demonstrated  that  Vietnam  and 
Rhodesia  are  but  different  parts  of  the  one 
international  battle  line,  and  that  their  fu- 
ture may  well  determine  the  future  of  the 
whole  world.  Mr.  Butler's  presentation  made 
such  a  dramatic  Impact  on  his  audiences 
that  there  have  been  many  requests  that  his 
lecture  be  made  avaUable  in  printed  form. 
The  foUowlng  condensed  notes  contain  the 
major  portions  of  his  address.) 

No  intelligent  or  realistic  discussion  of  the 
Vietnam  and  Rhodesia  Issues  Is  poeslble 
without  reference  to  International  Commu- 
nism's global  strategy  for  world  conquest. 
Vietnam  and  Rhodesia  are  not  separate  and 
disconnected  problems,  but  are  merely  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  same  basic  problem. 

Vietnam  is  In  South-East  Asia  while  Rho- 
desia is  In  Central  Southern  Africa.  But  as 
the  Communist  strategists  have  openly  said. 
Asia  and  Africa  are  both  major  targets  for 
their  revolutionary  war.  To  the  Communist 
global  strategists,  the  world  is  like  a  giant 
chess-board  upon  which  every  move  made  Is 
carefully  co-ordinated  to  advance  towards 
their  ultimate  objective.  And.  like  a  chess 
player,  the  Red  strategists  are  prepared  to 
sacrifice  their  pawns  or  other  pieces  from 
time  to  time,  so  long  as  this  will  assist  them 
to  make  an  overall  advance. 

The  roots  of  the  Vletnameee  and  Rhode- 
slan  crises  go  back  deep  Into  the  history  of 
our  tlmee.  That  history  must  be  understood 
If  we  are  to  understand  these  crises.  Those 
who  neglect  a  study  of  history  may  have  no 
future. 

It  is  Impossible  to  discuss  Vietnam  real- 
istically without  showing  that  it  stemmed 
from  the  failure  to  defeat  the  Communists 
in  Korea,  that  Korea  In  turn  stemmed  from 
the  Communist  conquest  of  China,  and  that 
the  conquest  of  China  was  accomplished  by 
the  Cornmunist  as  part  of  a  well-defined 
globaJ  strategy. 

It  Is  impossible  to  understand  why  the 
Rhodeslans  made  their  historic  decision  In 
favour  of  complete  Independence  on  Novem- 
ber 11.  1965,  without  reference  to  the  ap- 
palling results  oi  the  European  retreat  In 
Africa,  which  started  in  earnest  following 
the  Suez  disaster  of  1956,  with  the  subse- 
quent establishment  of  Nasser  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  Soviet  revolutionary  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Northern  Africa.  It  is  only 
when  Communist  strategy  and  tactics  for 
Africa  are  understood,  that  it  Is  clear  why  It 
Is  solemnly  proclaimed  that  Just  over  200.000 
Europeans,  upholding  a  rule  of  law  which 
protects  both  Etiropean  and  African,  con- 
stitute Euch  a  "threat  to  world  i>eace"  that 
the  United  Nations  took  the  unprecedented 
step  In  December,  1966,  of  calling  for  In- 
ternational economic  w^ar  against  Rhodesia. 

This  economic  war  Is  falling  to  defeat  the 
Rhodeadans.  with  the  result  that  only  an  en- 
lightened ind  effective  public  opinion  In  the 
non-Communist  nations  can  now  halt  the  cry 
for  another  UN  "peace"  operation  simUar  to 
the  one  which  smashed  antl-Communlst  and 
stable  Katanga  in  the  Congo.  There  could 
be  another  Vietnam — in  Southern  Africa! 


Nothing  io  graphically  demonstrates  the 
desperate  plight  of  the  world  as  the  spectacle 
of  some  of  the  non-Communist  nations  fight- 
ing a  limited  military  war  against  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  Vietnam,  while  these  and 
other  nations  seek  to  build  what  are  termed 
"bridges  of  understanding"  to  the  Commu- 
nist nations  by  liberal  credit  terms  for  in- 
creasing exports  to  these  Red  nations.  At  the 
same  time,  the  non-Communist  nations  Join 
with  the  Communists  in  an  economic  war 
against  Rhodesia,  which  offers  no  external 
threat  to  anyone! 

The  FYee  World's  policy  of  providing  eco- 
nomic aid  to  those  pledged  to  destroy  It, 
while  at  the  same  time  Joining  with  the  Com- 
munists in  economic  war  on  a  Free  World 
ally.  Is  not  merely  a  manifestation  of  double 
standards;  ir  is  a  frightening  example  of  how 
the  F^ee  Wo-Jd  Is  losing  a  war.  the  nature  of 
which  it  does  not  understand.  And  under- 
standing is  only  possible  with  some  grasp  of 
the  background  of  the  present  world  situa- 
tion, and  how  it  has  been  produced. 

RETREAT     OF     THE     FREE     WORLD 

The  present  critical  plight  of  the  world 
can  be  assessed  by  a  brief  examination  of 
what  has  happened  In  the  22  years  since  the 
end  of  World  War  U.  As  this  war  came  to  an 
end,  both  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific,  the  na- 
tions of  the  British  Commonwealth  together 
with  the  USA  had  created  the  greatest  mili- 
tary force  In  the  history  of  man.  The  Eng- 
lish-speaking nations  possessed  vast  mecha- 
nized armies:  their  navies  swept  the  seas  of 
the  whole  world  completely  dominant;  while 
their  great  air  armadas  darkened  the  skies. 
This  tremendous  military  force  was  based 
upon  an  Industrial  base  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
put  together.  And  on  top  of  all  this,  the 
English-speaking  nations  at  that  time  had 
a  complete  monopoly  of  the  new  dreaded 
military  weapon,  the  atomic  bomb.  In  1945 
the  English-speaking  nations  were  in  the 
position  to  win  the  peace,  to  dictate  to  the 
whole  world.  No  nation,  not  even  the  Soviet 
Union  which  v.-as  still  obtaining  economic  aid 
from  the  English-speaking  nations,  or  com- 
bination of  nations,  could  have  obstructed 
any  policy  decided  upon  by  the  Engllsh- 
speaklne  nations  at  that  time. 

In  1945  the  English-speaking  nations  had 
both  the  economic  and  military  strength  to 
Insist  upon  policies  which  would  have  en- 
abled the  peoples  of  the  world  to  work  out 
their  own  destinies  without  infringing  on  the 
legitimate  rights  of  others.  The  world  could 
have  entered  a  new  era  under  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  those  nations  which,  with 
all  their  faults  had  upheld  and  developed 
all  that  was  best  in  Western  Civilization.  But 
while  these  nations  had  the  military  and 
economic  strength  to  win  the  peace,  they 
lacked  the  political  cohesion,  strength  and 
win  to  achieve  this  objective. 

Superior  military  and  economic  strength  Is 
of  little  avail  if  there  Is  not  sufficient  politi- 
cal strength  to  use  it  to  that  maximum.  This 
is  a  fundamental  truth  which  must  be 
grasped  In  studying  Vietnam.  Because  they 
lacked  the  political  will  and  understanding 
in  1945  and  the  years  which  followed,  the 
English-speaking  nations  progressively  re- 
treated in  the  face  of  the  expansion  of  a 
new  type  of  Empire:  that  of  International 
Communism. 

Before  the  final  phase  of  the  war  against 
Hitler's  Germany,  the  Communist  Govern- 
ment of  Russia  still  only  held  the  same  ter- 
ritory it  controlled  before  the  Second  World 
War  started.  But  five  years  later,  In  1950. 
Communist  control  of  the  whole  of  Eastern 
Europe  from  the  Baltic  States  In  the  North 
to  the  Balkans  in  the  South  had  been  con- 
solidated. 

In  1948  Czecho-Slovakla  surrendered  to 
Commimism  without  even  firing  a  shot. 

The  Commimlst  expansion  In  Asia  started 
almost  before  the  smoke  had  cleared  from  the 
atomic  bombs  dropped  on  Japan.  The  Islands 
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north  of  Japan  went  under  the  Red  tide, 
also  Outer  Mongolia.  Manchuria  and  North 
Korea.  1949  saw  a  major  shift  in  the  balance 
of  world  power  as  China,  with  the  biggest 
population  in  the  world,  went  under  Com- 
munism. And  in  1954  half  of  Vietnam  was 
under  the  Red  regime  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

December,  1958.  saw  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy establish  Us  first  firm  geographical 
base  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  with  the 
Castro  victory  In  Cuba,  only  90  miles  from 
the  shores  of  the  USA. 

The  most  recent  acquisition  by  the  Com- 
munist Empire  Is  the  most  important  strate- 
gic State  of  Kerala  in  South-West  India, 
which  passed  to  Communist  control  during 
the  last  Indian  Congressional  election. 

One  thousand  million  people,  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  total  population  of 
the  world,  are  now  captives  of  the  Commu- 
nist Empire.  This  mass  enslavement  is  with- 
out parallel  In  the  recorded  history  of  man, 
particularly  as  the  enslavement  has  been 
accomplished  by  a  new  concept  of  war  In 
which  military  force  is  now  but  part  of  a 
complex  of  tactics  which  include  propaganda, 
subversion,  perversion,  infiltration,  brain- 
washing, trade,  "cultural"  exchanges,  and 
many  others.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
talk  about  the  fronts  of  a  war  in  the  old 
traditional  sense.  In  this  type  of  war,  the 
front  is  everywhere  and  transcends  geo- 
graphical boundaries.  It  exists  inside  every 
community.  Those  who  understand  the  na- 
ture of  this  war  can  see  It  in  the  schools, 
the  luiiverslties,  the  churches,  the  news 
media,  and  political  organizations. 

ECONOMIC   AND   MILITARY   SATELLITES 

While  the  conquest  of  one  thousand  mil- 
lion people — most  of  them  in  the  short 
space  of  22  years — is  a  staggering  achieve- 
ment, it  is  only  part  of  the  total  global  situa- 
tion. There  are  many  countries  which,  while 
they  do  not  have  Communist  governments, 
are  little  better  than  economic  and  military 
satellites   of   the   Communist   Empire. 

For  example,  Nasser's  Egypt,  astride  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  of  vital  strategic  importance 
in  relationship  to  developments  in  the  oU- 
p.'-oducing  countries  of  the  Middle  East,  and 
on  the  African  Continent,  provides  the  So- 
viet Union  with  its  most  developed  military 
base  outside  the  Communist  bloc.  To  protect 
this  base,  the  Soviet  has  now  established  an 
air-defense  system  comparable  to  the  one 
operating  in  North  Vietnam.  Egypt's  closest 
ally,  Syria,  is  also  dominated  militarily  and 
economically  by  the  Soviet,  and  has  agreed  to 
allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  install  a  sub- 
marine base. 

Next  door  to  Syria,  Iraq  Is  also  becoming 
increasingly  tied  militarily  and  economicallv 
to  the  Soviet  Union  Even  Iran  has  deserted 
t;:e  West  in  order  to  obtain  Its  military  sup- 
plies from  the  Soviet. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  in 
Algeria,  there  has  been  a  progressive  increase 
ill  the  flow  of  Soviet  milit.^ry  equipment, 
some  of  it  never  previously  seen  outside  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Soviet  pressure  and  influence  arf 
growing  in  all  parts  of  the  Middle  East.  The 
Soviet  backs  Nasser  in  Yemen  as  it  waits  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  British  naval  base  at 
Aden. 

To  the  south  of  the  entrance  to  the  Red 
Sea.  the  Soviet  is  arming  and  training  a 
growing  force  of  Somalia.  Soviet  "fishing" 
fleets  provide  a  cover  for  feverish  Communist 
activities  which  are  clearly  designed  to  make 
the  Red  Sea  really  red. 

Off  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  the  Island  of 
Ztnzlbar  Is  a  Red  Chinese  base — the  Cuba 
of  Africa — from  which,  through  Tanzania. 
the  Red  Chinese  thrust  Into  Africa  is  gaining 
momentum.  And  Guinea  has  become  a  Red 
Chine.se  base  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

In  the  Par  East,  only  a  miracle  saved  the 
rich  prize  of  Indonesia,  with  its  population 
of  105  million,  from  passing  completely  into 
the  Communist  Empire  In  October.  1965 
But  Red  influence  Is  still  great  in  Indonesia. 


while  the  Soviet   Union  skillfully  moves  to 
replace  the  Influence  of  Red  China. 

THE    SITUATION    TODAY 

If  Red  is  used  on  a  map  to  show  those 
areas  and  populations  of  the  world  under 
direct  Communist  control,  and  those  areas 
and  populations  which  are  virtual  Commu- 
nist satellites  through  large-scale  military 
and  economic  links,  or  are  neutral,  as  In 
the  case  of  Socialist  India  which  draws  eco- 
nomic and  military  support  from  both  the 
Communist  and  non-Communist  nations, 
are  shaded,  it  can  be  seen  that  only  about 
one-tliird  of  the  total  population  of  the 
world  lives  in  what  might  be  described  as 
the  non-Communist  world. 

But  even  inside  the  nnn-Communlst  world. 
Communism  has  established  footholds,  not 
so  much  in  terms  of  large  numbers  but  In 
terms  of  influence,  which  Is  Important  be- 
cause it  is  part  of  an  International  move- 
ment whose  tactics  are  co-ordinated  to  a 
general  strategy.  However,  in  countries  like 
France  and  Italy  there  are  powerful  open 
Communist  movements. 

By  the  skillful  use  of  trade,  as  in  the  case 
of  large  wheat  exports  from  Canada  and 
Australia  to  Red  China,  and  growing  exports 
from  the  USA  and  Western  European  nations 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Communists  are 
exerting  subtle  pressures  to  advance  politi- 
cal objectives,  one  of  which  is  to  erode  the 
will  in  non-Communist  nations  to  take  a 
strong  stand  against  Communist  strategy. 

And  It  cannot  be  denied  that  inside  the 
non-Communist  nations  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  dedicated  Communists  have 
been  able  to  encourage  a  large  amount  of 
confusion  through  propaganda  and  psycho- 
logical warfare. 

The  total  picture  of  the  world  today  is  one 
which  shows  that  compared  with  the  posi- 
tion in  1945,  the  balance  of  global  power  has 
progressively  tipped  against  the  non-Com- 
munist world,  particularly  the  backbone  of 
that  world,  the  English-speaking  nations  In 
which  are  included  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa.  In  the  short  time  that  it  takes  a  babe 
to  grow  to  young  manhood,  the  English- 
speaking  nations  have  retreated  from  their 
moment  of  invincible  strength  to  the  point 
where  they  are  on  the  defensive  everywhere 
and  on  the  offensive  nowhere. 

The  fact  that  the  general  climate  of  opin- 
ion in  the  non-Communist  world  opposes 
any  suggestion  of  an  offensive,  even  If  only 
diplomatic,  against  the  steady  pressure  of 
International  Communism,  is  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  deadly  effect  of  psychological 
warfare.  And  perhaps  the  most  destructive 
weapon  In  this  tvpe  of  warfare  has  been  the 
promotion  of  "peaceful  co-existence."  A 
large  number  of  authoritative  statements 
could  be  quoted  to  show  that  from  the  time 
of  the  first  great  Communist  strategist. 
Lenm,  until  the  present  day.  "peaceful  co- 
existence" has  always  been  regarded  by  the 
Communifts  as  an  instrumen*  of  war,  but 
the  following  extract  from  an  address  by 
Khrushchev  In  1963  puts  th?  matter  partic- 
ularly clearly: 

"The  essence  of  the  policy  of  peaceful  co- 
existence of  countries  with  different  social 
systems  lies  precisely  in  compelling  the  big 
■Western  powers  to  renounce  war  as  an  In- 
strument of  their  policy  and  to  adhere  to 
peaceful,  not  military,  methods  of  settling 
International  problems  through  the  superior- 
ity of  the  peace-lovirig  nations  oi^er  the 
forces  of  militarism  and  aggression."  (Mes- 
sage to  the  9th  International  Conference 
In  Hiroshima  for  the  Banning  of  Atomic 
and  Hydrogen  Weapons,  August  19,  1963. 
Emphasis  added.) 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  Khrushchev 
stressed  that  "peaceful  co-existence"  "com- 
pels" the  non-Communist  nations  to  sub- 
mit to  the  policies  of  the  "superior"  forces 
of  the  Communists.  He  states  what  every 
Communist  knows:  that  they  are  engaged 
In  purely  political  war.  and  that  any  agree- 


ments they  make  are  not  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  between  Communists  and  non- 
Communists,  but  to  enable  them  to  further 
their  general  advance. 

CHANCE    OB    CONSPIRACY? 

How  has  the  present  critical  plight  of  the 
world  come  about ''  The  futtire  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  non-Communist  world  depends 
upon  how  they  answer  this  basic  question. 
There  are  only  two  answers;  Either  the  dra- 
matic advance  of  International  Communism 
Is  the  result  of  developments  over  which 
individuals  can  exert  little  or  no  control,  or 
there  is  an  International  conspiracy  directed 
by  conspirators. 

The  first  view  is  expressed  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  present  plight  of  the  world 
has  "Just  happened,"  or  that  it  is  the  result 
of  bad  luck  or  "inevitable  trends."  This  gen- 
eral view  results  m  a  feeling  that  the  mdui- 
dual  can  do  nothing  to  halt  what  has  been 
taking  place  And  it  is  akin  to  the  Com- 
munist teaching  concerning  what  is  termed 
historical  materialism:  that  the  tremendous 
Communist  advance  has  been  the  result  of 
the  "win  of  history  pushing  a  dying  Civili- 
zation aside  for  the  emergence  of  a  new  and 
more  advanced  type  of  Socialist  Clvili2:ation. 
If  the  advance  of  International  Commu- 
nism Is  the  result  of  "Inevitable  trends  "  and 
the  "will  of  history."  then  clearly  the  plight 
of  the  non-Communist  world  Is  hopeless. 
The  individual  can  do  nothing — except,  ol 
course,  co-operate  with  the  inevitable!  And 
a  continuation  of  the  same  type  of  "inevi- 
table trends"  which  have  been  taking  place 
over  the  past  22  years  must  result  In  the  sur- 
render of  what  remains  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world  vrtthin  the  comparatively  near 
future.  It  Is  certain  that  the  non-Commu- 
nist world  cannot  survive  an  expansion  of 
International  Communism  over  the  next  22 
years  at  the  rate  of  expansion  of  the  past  22 
years. 

But  is  the  situation  hopeless?  Only  if  the 
general  inevitable  theory  Is  correct.  Fortu- 
nately. It  is  not  correct. 

The  present  plight  of  the  world  has  not 
"Just  happened  ";  it  has  been  made  to  hap- 
pen. The  world  has  been  convulsed  by  a  con- 
spiracy which  makes  many  people  shudder 
when  they  have  it  presented  for  the  first 
time.  But  this  explanation  of  the  situation 
Is  the  only  one  which  makes  common  sense 
and  offers  any  hope.  If  it  Is  the  result  of  con- 
scious conspiracy,  then  the  promoters  of  the 
conspiracy  can  be  exposed  and  their  various 
policies  opposed.  The  individual  is  not  help- 
less. But  before  he  can  act  realistlcaily,  and 
help  his  fellows  to  do  likewise,  he  must 
understand  at  least  the  broad  outline  of  the 
global  strategy  which  the  conspirators  have 
been  relentlessly  pursuing  ever  since  they 
established  their  first  geographical  base  In 
Russia  in  1917. 

THE  LENIN  ROAD  THROUGH  ASIA 

Vladimir  I  Lenin,  architect  of  the  Com- 
munists' basic  revolutionary  strategy  for 
world  conquest,  stressed  that  "He  who  con- 
trols China,  controls  the  world."  Lenin 
originally  thought  that  his  programme  for 
world  revolution,  following  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Communist  base  in  Russia, 
would  be  initiated  through  revolution  in 
Germany.  He  was  at  this  time  still  wedded 
to  Marx's  teaching  that  historically  revolu- 
tionary conditions  must  first  develop  in  the 
more  highly  advanced  industrial  nations. 
But  when  Lenin  realized  In  1920  that  he  had 
misjudged  the  situation  in  Germany,  he 
demonstrated  that  remarkable  fiexlblUty 
which  characterized  all  hi  5  teaching  and 
activities  by  urging  that  the  Communists 
concentrate  upon  Asia  and  the  Western 
European  nations'  colonies.  Lenin's  strategy 
was  crystallized  In  his  famous  observation 
that  the  shortest  route  to  London  and  Paris 
was  through  Pekmg.  Unless  the  Communist 
advance  along  the  Lenin  road  in  Asia  can 
be    halted,    then    the    position    of    Western 
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Europe,  and   ultimately  of  North  America. 
becomea  Increasingly  perilous. 

At  the  Second  Congress  of  the  Communist 
IntemaUonal  held  In  July.  1920,  Lenin's 
strategy  of  the  Indirect  assault  upon  the 
Western  European  nations  through  Asia,  was 
formally  adopted.  Shortly  afterwards.  In  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  a  Congress  of  East- 
ern Peoples  was  held  In  Baku,  on  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  This  Congress  was  one  of  the 
great     landmarlcs     In     Communist     global 

•trategy.  .  ^     _. 

The  Communist  leaders  were  delighted 
with  the  results  of  the  Baku  conference, 
which  was  attended  by  1900  delegates.  Lenin 
predicted.  "The  East  will  one  day  put  an 
end  to  the  West."  Zlnovlev  was  frank  when 
he  told  the  Congress:  "Russia  holds  out  her 
hand  to  Asia,  not  to  make  Asia  a  partner  In 
her  own  Ideal,  nor  because  Asia  pays  homage 
to  Russia's  Ideas,  but  because  she  needs 
800  million  Asiatics  to  smash  the  imperial- 
ism and  capitalism  of  Europe." 

The  Communists  made  the  most  thor- 
ough preparations  for  their  assault  on  Asia. 
The  University  of  the  Peoples  of  the  East 
was  established  in  1921.  Also  created  was  a 
Scientific  Group  for  the  Study  of  the  Orient. 
Every  aspect  of  Asian  life  and  history  was 
cloeely  studied.  Increasing  numbers  of  ex- 
perts on  Asian  countries  were  produced.  It 
la  Interesting  to  note  that  the  University  of 
the  Peoples  of  the  East  came  Into  existence 
several  years  before  the  creation  of  the 
famous  Lenin  Institute  for  the  training  of 
Western  Communists. 

The  most  Important  part  of  Asia  was 
China,  and  It  was  not  long  before  large  num- 
bers of  skilled  Soviet  agents  sUrted  to  move 
into  China.  Top  Soviet  specialist  was  Mikhail 
M.  Borodin.  Progress  was  rapid  and  In  1921 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party  was  formally 
established. 

BCTRATAL    or   CHINA 

The  Communists"  tactic  In  attempting  to 
take  over  China  was  to  establish  themselves 
inside  the  Kuomlntang  movement  of  the  fa- 
mous Chinese  Nationalist  leader.  Dr.  Sun 
Tat-sen.  where  they  preached  "peaceful  co- 
existence "  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Sun  Yat-aen  In  1926.  the  Communists  were 
well  on  their  way  to  taking  their  first  major 
step  on  the  Lenin  road  In  China.  But  they 
were  foiled  by  a  young  Chinese  General  who. 
m  1927.  purged  the  Kuomlntang  of  all  Com- 
munist Influence  and  set  back  the  Commu- 
nlsU"  strategy  In  Asia  for  over  20  years.  The 
young  Chinese  General  was  Chiang  Kai-shek 

However.  22  years  later  the  Communists 
had  their  revenge  on  Chiang  Kai-shek.  A 
study  of  how  China  passed  under  Conamu- 
nlsm  Is  a  study  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
revolutionary  and  conspiratorial  strategy 
which  has  so  dramatically  expanded  the 
Communist  Empire.  Propagandists,  mas- 
querading as  historians,  teach  that  China 
tell  to  Communism  primarily  because  of  the 
oppressive  regime  of  the  "corrupt"  Chiang 
Kai-shek;  that  the  Chinese  rose  up  and  wel- 
comed the  Communists  In.  The  truth  Is 
rather  different,  and  may  today  be  studied 
in  a  large  number  of  authoritative  works.' 


•  Some  of  the  more  valuable  works  on  this 
gubject,  available  from  this  Service.  Include: 
While  You  Slept  (Joltn  T  Flynn>  $1.00 

Shanghai  Conspiracy,  the  story  of  the  Sorge 
Spy  Ring,  by  Gen.  Charles  Wllloughby. 
MacArthur'8  Chief  of  Intelligence.  1941- 
1951  »1  00 

America's  Retreat  from  Victory  <Sen  Mc- 
Carthy) Well  documented,  with  valuable 
Index  «100 

Red  Pattern  of  World  Conquest  (Eric  D  But- 
ler) An  excellent  short  history  of  our 
times  $1.00 

The  China  Story  (Preda  Utley)  82.50 

No  Wonder  We  Are  Losing  (Robert  Morris, 
former  Counsel  for  the  US  Senate's  Inter- 
nal Security  SubcomnUttee)  Indexed    $2.50 


which  show  that  just  as  the  whole  of  East- 
em  Europe  was  lost  to  the  Communist  ad- 
vance at  the  infamous  Yalta  Conference  In 
the  Crimea,  early  In  1945.  so  was  Manchuria, 
which  provided  the  base  from  which  the  Red 
leader  Mao  Tse-tung  was  sustained  when  he 
returned  to  war  against  Chiang  Kai-shek 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Japanese 

At  the  Yalta  Conference  the  sick  and  dying 
President  Roosevelt  joined  with  Stalin,  over 
some  protestations  from  Winston  Churchill, 
to  give  the  Communists  everything  they 
wanted  In  both  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia 
Roosevelt  was  advised  at  Yalta  by  a  young 
official  named  Alger  Hiss.  Hiss  was  one  of 
the  principal  architects  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  He  was  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary-General at  the  founding  conference  In 
San  Francisco  This  brilliant  man  may  well 
have  eventually  finished  In  the  White  House 
If  It  had  not  been  for  an  interruption  to  his 
career  This  was  when  he  was  found,  techni- 
cally, guilty  of  perjury  In  the  case  Involving 
former  top  Communist  agent.  Whlttaker 
Chambers,  who  really  p'oved  that  Hiss  was 
a  secret  Communist  exercising  enormous 
power  at  the  very  heart  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Subsequent  revelations  showed  that  there 
were  other  Alger  HU-<!es,  the  names  of  most 
being  comparatively  unknown.  And  yet  It  Is 
these  comparatively  few  conspirators  In  key 
positions  In  the  non-Communist  world  who 
have  played  a  more  decisive  role  In  advancing 
Communism  than  have  all  the  divisions  of 
the  Red  Army,  or  the  card-carrying  members 
of  the  Communist  Parties. 

As  Mao  Tse-tung,  backed  militarily  and 
economically  by  the  Sortet  Union,  Intensified 
his  attacks  from  Northern  China  upon 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  power  of  propaganda 
In  the  revolutionary  war  was  demonstrated 
In  America,  and  elsewhere,  as  Mao  Tse-tung. 
a  long-time  Communist,  was  presented  as  a 
mere  "agrarian  reformer,"  a  man  who  was 
not  a  real  Communist  at  all,  a  man  who 
simply  sought  justice  for  the  peasantry.  And 
while  Mao  Tse-tung  was  being  presented  as 
an  "agrarian  reformer"  Chiang  Kai-shek  was 
being  smeared  as  "corrupt"  and  unwilling  to 
enter  Into  a  coalition  government  with  Mao 
Tse-tung  to  provide  China  with  effective  gov- 
ernment. Chiang  knew  what  happens  under 
coalition  governments  with  Communists.  He 
refused  to  commit  suicide. 

At  this  point,  the  Alger  Hisses  back  In 
Washington  said  that  It  was  impossible  to 
work  with  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  his  military 
aid  was  cut  off  completely.  In  the  words  of 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense.  Gen.  George  Mar- 
shall, "with  one  stroke  of  my  pen  I  disarmed 
39  Chinese  Nationalist  divisions."  This  was 
the  death-blow  for  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  the 
Chinese  mainland.  China  was  lost  to  Com- 
munism, not  in  China,  but  in  America. 

KOREAN    "NO-WIN"    FIASCO 

Soon  after  the  Communist  conquest  of 
China,  came  Korea.  Many  people  believe  to- 
day that  the  non-Communists  had  a  great 
victory  In  Korea.  If  this  is  true,  then  we  can- 
not survive  too  many  more  such  victories! 
After  over  three  years  of  bitter  and  bloody 
fighting,  apparently  the  best  that  the 
Americans  and  their  allies  from  all  parts  of 
the  non-Communist  world  could  accom- 
plish, was  to  go  to  the  conference  table  to  en- 
gage In  truce  talks  In  the  little  village  of 
Panmunjom  on  the  39th  parallel  In  Korea, 
the  truce  teams  still  meet! 

Mao  Tse-tung  scored  a  tremendous  psycho- 
logical victory  throughout  Asia  as  a  result  of 
the  Korean  affair.  He  was  able  to  convince 
millions  of  Asians  that  If,  after  America  and 
her  allies  had  thrown  their  full  might  against 
the  Communists  in  Korea,  they  then  had  to 
settle  for  truce  talks.  America  was  truly  a 
"paper  tiger." 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Korean 
War  was  that  the  commander  of  the  antl- 
Communlst    forces.    General    Douglas    Mac- 


Arthur,  was  fired  because  he  Insisted  that  In 
war  "there  Is  no  substitute  for  victory."  and 
that  he  should  take  the  necessary  military 
steps  to  achieve  this,  including  the  bombing 
of  the  enemy's  Industrial  bases  in  Manchuria 
and  the  cutting  of  his  supply  lines  across  the 
Yalu  River.  Giving  evidence  before  the 
American  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee later.  America's  senior  military  com- 
manders In  Korea  claimed  that  "victory  In 
Korea  was  piossible  and  desirable."  but  that 
"political  considerations  were  permitted  to 
overcome  military  necessities." 

The  Americans  and  their  allies  had  the 
military  capacity  to  win  decisively  in  Korea. 
They  still  had  a  monopoly  on  the  nuclear 
bomb.  But  they  lacked  the  political  will  to 
use  their  military  superiority.  They  were  de- 
feated by  the  tactics  of  revolutionary  war.  In- 
cluding subversion  and  propaganda.  Which 
brings  us  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  con- 
cept of  war  outlined  by  Lenin  and  developed 
by  his  successors. 

To  the  Communists,  the  military  front  Is 
but  one  front  in  a  war.  More  Important  than 
the  military  front  is  the  civilian  front,  or 
major  base,  without  which  the  military  front 
cannot  be  sustained.  Communist  revolution- 
ary war.  therefore,  seeks  to  co-ordinate  its 
tactics  so  that  if  a  quick  military  victory  Is 
not  possible,  guerrilla-type  tactics  are  used 
for  a  long  military  struggle  while  a  major 
effort  is  made  to  erode  the  civilian  base.  The 
tactics  used  are  not  designed  to  convert 
people  to  Communism,  but  seek  by  a  variety 
of  means  to  confuse  and  to  create  fear.  In- 
nocent usefuls  are  carefully  exploited. 
Various  types  of  "peace"  fronts  are  brought 
into  existence.  Skillful  propaganda  Is  used. 

All  these  and  other  tactics  were  used  during 
the  Korean  War.  General  MacArthur  was  a 
victim  of  these  tactics.  His  military  arm  was 
partially  paralyzed  because  it  was  suggested 
that  If  he  were  permitted  to  hit  the  enemy 
in  his  bases  and  cut  his  supply  lines,  this 
would  escalate  the  conflict.  This  could  bring 
the  Soviet  Union  directly  Into  the  conflict 
There  would  be  a  Third  World  War.  All  the 
while  the  lure  of  truce  talks  was  held  out 
to  the  Americans.  E\-entually,  this  type  of 
revolutionary  war  forced  the  Americans  to 
start  truce  talks,  and  to  settle  for  a  compro- 
mise "peace"  which  enabled  the  Communists 
to  open  up  more  fronts  elsewhere.  It  might 
be  obser\-ed  that  Americans  suffered  more 
casualties  after  the  truce  talks  first  started 
than  in  all  the  fighting  before. 

VIETNAM 

General  MacArthur  predicted  that  if  the 
Americans  did  not  win  decisively  in  Korea, 
then  they  would  fight  Korea  all  over  again 
in  some  other  part  of  Asia.  This  Is  what 
the  Americans  are  now  doing  in  Vietnam, 
the  only  Europeans  standing  with  them  being 
the  Australians  and  New  Zealanders. 

Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  of  Rhodesia  Is 
the  only  European  leader  In  the  whole  world 
who  has  offered  military  support  In  Vietnam 
in  response  to  President  Johnson's  appeal  for 
more  assistance  from  nations  of  the  non- 
Communist  world ! 

Ian  Smith  would  appear  to  understand 
that  Communism  must  be  fought  globally — 
that  the  threat  is  world-wide. 

Deprived  of  the  prospects  of  a  quick  mili- 
tary victory  as  the  major  American  military 
build-up  started  early  In  1965.  the  Commu- 
nists have  Intensified  the  type  of  revolu- 
tionary tactics  so  successful  in  Korea  Viet- 
nam Is,  to  the  present  time,  Korea  all  over 
again.  While  the  Communists  force  the 
Americans  Into  fighting  militarily  under  the 
worst  possible  conditions,  all  around  the 
world  they  Intensify  their  various  forms  of 
psychological  war  designed  to  force  the  Amer- 
icans to  the  conference  table  for  more  truce 
talks. 

The  Western  nations  are  badly  divided  on 
Vietnam.  The  American  military  leaders 
know  how  to  win  quickly  against  North  Viet- 
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nam.  They  could  deal  the  Viet  Cong  a  dev- 
astating blow  by  choking  their  main  supply 
ime  through  the  port  of  Haiphong.  It  Is 
through  this  port  'bat  the  Soviet  Union 
supplies  most  of  the  oil  and  sophisticated 
military  equipment  for  their  Communist 
allies.  But  any  suggestion  of  the  appropriate 
military  methods  to  defeat  North  Vietnam 
quickly.  Is  met  with  the  same  cry  which 
ended  General  MacArthurs  military  career. 
"Such  action  would  be  too  dangerous.  It 
could  lead  to  direct  Chinese  intervention. 
There  could  be  a  Third  World  War."  And  so 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  dictate  the 
conditions  under  which  the  conflict  is  being 
fought  In  Vietnam,  preserving  their  own 
bases  secure  while,  with  psychological  war. 
they  erode  the  political  bases  of  the  non- 
Communist  nations. 

If  America  and  her  allies  are  forced  to  a 
Korean-like  "peace"  In  Vietnam,  there  wUl 
be  a  tremendous  sagging  of  morale  amongst 
tens  of  millions  throughout  Asia.  There  will  * 
be  a  growing  desire  to  compromise  with  the 
Red  Chinese.  The  Communist  revolution- 
aries understand  this  clearly.  They  believe 
that  they  can  win  ultimately  in  Vietnam  by 
the  success  of  their  divisive  and  confusing 
political  and  psychological  war  Inside  the 
non-Communist  nations. 

The  Communist  strategic  thrust  Into  Asia 
can  only  be  defeated  when  military  and  eco- 
nomic strength  Is  backed  by  a  political  will 
which  is  suongly  united  on  the  principle  of 
refusing  to  make  any  further  compromises. 
But  the  same  political  will  must  also  back 
the  Rhodeslans  to  sustain  the  front  they  are 
holding  m  Africa.  The  Conamunlst  strate- 
gists have  made  it  clear  that  this  front  Is 
also  of  vital  importance  to  them. 

RED  "A^^^COLONIALISM" 

In  1960.  eighty-one  Communist  Parties 
met  in  Moscow.  The  Peking  branch  of  the 
Communist  Conspiracy  was  also  present.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  most  helpful  develop- 
ment since  the  Second  World  War  had  been 
the  retreat  from  colonialism.  The  Commu- 
nists were  referring,  of  course,  to  the  Western 
European  form  of  colonialism.  This  type, 
with  all  its  faults,  brought  the  benefits  of 
civilization  to  primitive,  disease-ridden  peo- 
ple who  were  killing  themselves  in  tribal  con- 
flicts and  living  In  terror  of  the  witch-doctor. 

The  Communists  do  not  refer  to  the  type 
of  colonialism  they  have  Imposed  upon  the 
civilized.  Christian  peoples  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Nor  to  the  tj^pe  of  colonialism  the  Red 
Chinese  Imposed  upon  the  simple,  religious 
people  of  Tibet.  If  this  type  of  colonialism 
Is  referred  to.  it  is  described  as  "national 
liberation"! 

It  was  Lenin's  successor.  Stalin,  who 
grasped  the  full  significance  and  Importance 
of  attacking  the  Western  European  powers, 
particularly  Britain,  through  their  colonies, 
depriving  them  of  the  source  of  vital  raw  ma- 
terials and  Important  strategic  bases.  He 
said,  in  1921.  that  "the  abolition  of  national 
oppression  in  Europe  Is  Inconceivable  with- 
out the  emancipation  of  the  colonial  people 
of  Asia  and  Africa  from  the  oppression  of 
imperialism  .  .  .  the  former  is  organically 
bound  up  with  the  latter." 

The  Lenin-Stalin  global  strategy  has  been 
brought  up  to  date.  A  brilliant  and  authorita- 
tive exposition  of  current  Communist  strat- 
egy was  provided  by  Mao  Tse-tung's  Minister 
of  National  Defense.  Lin  Piao.  in  an  article 
in  the  Peking  Revieic  of  September  3.  1965, 
and  subsequently  republished  in  booklet 
form.  After  outlining  Mao  Tse-tung's  theory 
of  "the  establishment  of  rural  revolutionary 
base  areas  and  the  encirclement  of  the  cities 
from  the  countryside."  Lin  Piao  went  on  to 
observe:  "Taking  the  entire  globe.  If  North 
America  and  Western  Europe  can  be  called 
the  "cities  of  the  world,"  then  Asia.  Africa 
and  Latin  America  constitute  the  "rural  areas 
of  the  world."  Since  World  War  II,  the 
proletarian  revolutionary  movement  has  for 


various  reasons  been  temporarily  held  back 
In  the  North  American  and  West  European 
capitalist  countries,  while  the  people's  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin 
America  has  been  growing  vigorously.  In  a 
sense,  the  contemporary  world  revolution 
also  presents  a  picture  of  the  encirclement 
of  cities  by  the  rural  areas.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  whole  caiLse  of  world  revolu- 
tion hinges  on  the  revolutionary  struggles  of 
the  Asian,  African  and  Latin  American  peo- 
ples. . .  .'■  ( Emphasis  added ) 

RHODESIA 

The  Smith  Government  in  Rhodesia  chal- 
lenges this  revolutionary  strategy  as  applied 
in  Africa.  It  is  therefore  providing  a  major 
barrier  to  the  Communists'  international  pro- 
gramme. 

In  spite  of  the  much-publicized  "split"  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Peking,  which  one  Com- 
munist authority  described  as  merely  "a  de- 
bate concerning  capitalism's  funeral  arrange- 
ments." the  Lin  Piao  strategy  is  endorsed  in 
Moscow.  His  booklet  can  be  bought  in  Com- 
munist bookshops  following  the  Moscow  line. 
Practical  steps  to  advance  Communist 
global  strategy,  as  outlined  by  Lin  Piao,  were 
taken  at  one  of  the  most  important  interna- 
tional Communist  conferences  ever  held — the 
Trl-Contlnental  Conference  in  Cuba,  during 
January  of  1966.  Teams  of  top  experts  were 
present  from  both  Moscow  and  Peking,  as 
well  as  from  other  Commumst  centers. 
Sharaf  Rashldovich  Rashldov.  who  Is  an 
alternative  member  of  the  Presidium  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party,  declared:  "The  Soviet  people  support 
people's  wars,  and  the  armed  struggle  of 
oppressed  peoples  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence." 

Wu  Hsueh-chlen.  leader  of  the  Peking  dele- 
gation, agreed:  "The  most  effective  weapon 
to  defeat  U.S.A.  imperialism  and  all  reaction- 
aries is  to  use  revolutionary  violence  .  .  . 
and  wage  people's  wars  .  .  ." 

Since  the  Trl-Contlnental  Conference, 
there  has  been  intensified  Communist  and 
Communist-inspired  revolutionary  activities 
in  the  three  ""rural  areas  of  the  world" — 
Asia.  Latin  America  and  Africa— while  in- 
side the  "cities  of  the  world"  psychological 
war  is  used  to  confuse,  to  neutralize  and  to 
weaken  the  political  will  to  resist  the  global 
pressure  of  the  Communists'  international 
revolutionary  strategy. 

The  Communist  strategists  believe  that  the 
"global  city"  of  Western  Europe  can  be  en- 
circled and  defeated  first,  leaving  the  North 
American  "global  city"  completely  isolated, 
to  be  defeated  last.  A  look  at  the  map  of  the 
world  (see  page  12 1  showing  Communist 
areas  of  control  and  Influence,  reveals  that 
the  Western  European  nations  hold  but  a 
small  part  of  the  Eurasian  land  mass. 

The  map  also  reveals  the  tremendous 
strategic  Importance  of  Africa,  not  only  to 
Western  Europe,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  nou- 
Communlst  world.  The  complete  loss  of  the 
whole  of  Africa  would  tip  the  balance  of 
world  power  so  far  against  the  non-Commu- 
nist world,  that  only  the  most  desperate  ef- 
fort would  then  have  any  chance  of  averting 
complete  disaster. 

Africa  is  not  only  a  source  of  essential  raw 
materials  for  the  industries  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world,  such  as  minerals  like  copper 
and  chrome,  but  as  was  shown  in  World  War 
II  it  provides  a  vital  hinterland  and  base 
from  which  to  help  defend  Europe.  The 
African  Continent  divides  Western  Europe 
from  Asia.  The  main  line  of  communication 
from  Western  Europe  to  "East  of  Suez"  used 
to  be  through  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Suez  Canal.  That  line  of  communication  Is 
now  lost  in  an  emergency,  with  increasing 
Soviet  domination  of  the  Suez  and  Red  Sea 
area.  The  British  retreat  from  the  great  base 
of  Aden  is  a  manifestation  of  the  reality  of 
the  situation. 
The  second,  though  longer  line  of  com- 


munication between  Western  Europe  and 
Asia,  is  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
sea  route  from  Western  Europe  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Asia.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  is  one  of  the  worlds  most  im- 
portant strategic  waterways.  It  is  essential 
that  it  remains  open  to  the  Free  World.  But 
this  requires  that  Southern  Africa  remains 
friends,  under  the  control  of  civilized,  anti- 
Communist  Governments.  If  Southern  Africa 
were  lost  to  the  Communists,  then  the  en- 
trance to  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian 
Oceans  would  be  controlled  by  the  Commu- 
nists. Southern  Africa  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant strategic  areas  in  the  whole  world 
today,  and  yet  non-Communist  governments 
have'  aided'  and  abetted  the  Communist 
strategists  in  their  drive  to  first  have  civilized 
government  destroyed  in  Southern  Africa,  as 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  obtaining  either 
direct  or  indirect  control. 

The  results  of  the  retreat  by  the  European 
colonial  powers  in  Africa  are  now  clear.  A 
large  number  of  so-called  new  nations  have 
been  permitted  to  become  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  where  their  votes  are  equal 
to  the  votes  of  the  nations  like  the  U.S.A., 
Canada,  Australia  and  Britain.  Since  being 
"liberated,"  most  of  these  so-called  nations 
have  quickly  demonstrated  that  the  basic 
reality  of  Africa  is  still  tribalism,  not  nation- 
alism. Dreadful  massacres  have  taken  place, 
and  still  continue.  There  Is  no  protest  at  the 
U.N.  or  elsewhere  against  the  retreat  to  bar- 
barism. Men  who  have  come  to  power  by  mur- 
dering their  opponents  are  accepted  at  the 
U.N.,  where  they  can  talk  and  vote  against 
civilized  governments  in  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Communist 
strategists  have  been  delighted  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  retreat  from  colonialism  in 
Africa,  which  has  produced  more  votes  at  the 
UN,  for  them  to  manipulate,  and  a  Con- 
tinent being  progressively  neutralized  and 
prepared  for  Communist  penetration. 
Neither  is  it  surprising  how  they  have  used 
their  International  conspiratorial  apparatus 
to  help  promote  an  incredible  campaign 
which  brands  little  Rhodesia  as  a  major 
threat  to  world  peace. 

The  blatant  lies  told  about  Rhodesia  are 
only  matched  by  the  b'.atant  lies  told  about 
Vietnam.  The  power  of  the  International 
conspiracy  against  civilization  is  such  that  in 
spite  of  what  the  U.N.  Charter  clearly  says, 
Rhodesia  was  not  permitted  to  appear  before 
the  UJJ.  Security  Council  last  December,  to 
answer  the  viclotis  nonsense  talked  there. 
Eminent  constitutional  authorities  have 
pointed  out  that  even  the  VH.  decision  to 
declare  international  war  on  Rhodesia  vio- 
lated the  clear  wording  of  the  Charter.  F'aced 
with  these  allegations,  Mr.  Arthur  Goldberg 
(U.S.  delegate  at  the  U.N.)  replied  that  the 
critics  were  taking  the  Charter  too  literally; 
that  they  had  not  grasped  the  new  "dynamic 
interpretation"  of  law!  Clearly.  George  Or- 
well's 1984  is  here  with  double-talk  and 
double-standards. 

II  Rhodesia  Is  collapsed,  then  the  way  is 
cleared  for  the  collapse  of  the  Portucuese 
territories,  and  then  South  Africa.  The  non- 
Communists  join  with  the  Communists  in 
economic  and  psychological  war  against  their 
own  front-line  in  .Africa,  while  in  Vietnam 
they  refuse  to  use  these  weapwns  against 
their  deadly  enemies!  It  is  this  type  of  mad- 
ness which  aids  the  Communist  strategists  In 
their  drive  for  complete  world  power. 

Vietnam  and  Rhodesia  are  the  issues  which 
may  decide  whether  the  non-Communist 
peoples  can  at  long  last  develop  the  neces- 
sary political  will  and  moral  strength  to  take 
the'  offensive  against  the  global  strategy  of 
International  Communism. 

The  Rhodeslans  can  be  relied  upon  to 
stand  firm,  and  the  antl-Communlst  military 
forces  In  Vietnam  will  stand  firm  The  ques- 
tion is:  Will  the  peoples  of  the  non-Com- 
munist nations  stand  firm,  and  ensure  that 
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their  two  main  front-lines  do  not  collapse 
because  of  their  disintegration  under  the 
pressure  of  psychological  war? 


REHABILITATION  PLEDGE 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  nilnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Johnson  administration  has  performed 
a  great  service  to  this  Nation  in  encour- 
aging the  insurance  industry*  to  invest  $1 
billion  in  ui-ban  slum  real  estate.  In  the 
words  of  the  Providence  Journal,  it  "has 
the  earmarks  of  a  major  breakthrough 
in  the  use  of  private  resources  to  solve 
this  country's  major  urban  problems. " 

The  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the 
country  are  manifold.  The  rent  supple- 
ment program  to  provide  decent  housing 
for  our  urban  underprivileged  will  be 
stimulated.  Other  private  concerns  may 
realize  that  an  investment  In  urban  ex- 
cellence Is  In  their  self-interest,  as  well 
as  In  the  interests  of  the  economy  and 
the  Nation.  And  our  slum  areas  will 
greatly  benefit  from  a  major  infusion  of 
private  capital  to  compliment  existing 
Government  programs. 

I  commend  the  President  and  the  par- 
ticipating insurance  companies  for  help- 
ing to  find  ways  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  In  the  cities. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
the  Providence  Journal  editorial  In  the 
Record: 

REHABZLrrATION   Plsogs 

The  life  Insurance  Industry's  pledge  to  In- 
vest a  billion  dollars  In  slum  rehabilitation 
projects  has  the  earmarks  of  a  major  break- 
through In  the  use  of  private  resources  to 
solve  this  country's  major  urban  problem.* 

The  industry  deserves  commendation  de- 
spite the  dollar  profits  to  be  gained  and  the 
lack  of  risk  involved.  The  action  It  has  taken 
goes  well  beyond  the  verbal  commitment 
made  by  some  for  whom  public  oplnon  Is  the 
foremost,  if  not  the  sole,  consideration.  It 
has  "put  Its  money  where  Its  mouth  Is"  In 
an  area  where  most  conservative  Investors 
fear  to  tread.  It  has  contributed  considerable 
time  and  effort  since  last  May  to  solicit  In- 
terest and  cooperation  among  nearly  350  life 
Insurance  companies,  and  It  has  set  an  ex- 
ample for  American  business  that  In  the 
long  run  could  prove  far  more  valuable  to 
society  than  the  doUar  amount  diverted 
from  other,  perhaps  more  lucrative,  ventures 

While  the  Industry  has  seen  fit  not  to 
make  this  an  open-ended  commitment — It  Is 
for  one  year  only — the  possibility  of  a  re- 
newed pledge  has  been  kept  alive.  Gilbert 
Pltzhugh,  chairman  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Committee  on  Urban  Problems,  said,  "We 
know  It's  going  to  work"  but  he  preferred  to 
take  It  "one  billion  at  a  time  .  .  .  We'd  like 
to  see  what  happens." 

An  Important  byproduct  to  the  Insurance 
Industry  pledge  Is  the  added  Impwtus  It 
should  give  to  the  administration's  rent  sup- 
plement program.  Mr.  Pltzhugh  emphasized 
this  point,  expressing  hope  that  the  added 
mortgage  funds  made  available  will  encour- 
age non-profit  groups  to  undertake  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  housing  un- 
der the  rent  supplement  program. 


"This  Initiative  is  more  than  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence In  the  rent  supplement  program,  " 
said  President  Johnson.  "It  Is  a  major  In- 
vestment In  Improving  American  life." 

Industry  .'n  this  country  must  ask  itself 
whether  It  U  fulfllUng  Its  obligations  to  so- 
ciety by  seetlng  profit  alone,  whether  cre- 
ating Jobs  and  selling  products  and  services 
Is  a  sufficient  contribution  to  the  betterment 
of  urban  life,  or  must  it  do  more  in  an  era 
of  social  upheaval  with  the  haves  and  have- 
nots  on  the  brink  of  civil  strife? 

Under  the  free  enterprise  system,  there  Is 
more  business  than  industry  can  do.  as  the 
life  Insurance  firms  have  shown.  It  remains 
now  for  other  groups  to  follow  the  lead. 
Government  cannot  do  the  Job  alone. 


COUNTY     AGRICULTURAL    AGENTS 
LAUDED  BY  SECRETARY  FREEMAN 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  HUnois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
here  are  aware  of  the  immense  Impor- 
tance of  the  county  agricultural  agent 
in  representing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's farm  programs  "on  the  ground" 
and  his  work  on  behalf  of  American 
agriculture.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  L.  Freeman  brought  this  home 
recently  in  an  address  before  the  Asso- 
ciation of  County  Agricultural  Agents  in 
Omaha. 

The  Secretary  also  discussed  another 
point  that  we  should  be  considering  in 
these  domestically  troubled  times — the 
urban-agrarian  population  balance.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  problems  which  re- 
sult from  cramming  too  many  people 
into  too  .small  an  area.  All  too  often, 
those  young  persons  who  leave  the 
smaller  cities  and  farms  of  the  Nation 
find  their  reception  in  the  larger  cities 
cold  indeed.  Confusion  and  discourage- 
ment change  sometimes  to  desperation 
and  destructive  tendencies  which  may 
find  their  outlet  in  crime  and  rioting. 

In   the   spirit   of   reminding   my   col- 
leagues of  this  ever-mounting  problem, 
I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
remarks  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  Omaha  on  September  18; 
Address   by    Secretary   or   AoBicuLrcrRE   Or- 
VTLLE  L   Freeman,  Before  National  Asso- 
ciation  OF   County    Agricxjlttjral   Agents 
IN  Omaha,  Nebr.,  September  18.  1967 
I:  Is  my  opinion  that  Main  Street  and  the 
farm — I  call  It  town  and  country — hold  the 
key  to  the  destiny  of  this  nation.  Today  this 
Is  what  I  want  to  review  with  you. 

I  want  to  discuss  a  worsening  situation  that 
threatens  the  very  foundation  of  American 
life  and  Institutions.  I  refer  to  the  suicide 
road  we  have  been  traveling  for  the  last  20 
vears  as  we  have  dumped  20  million  Ameri- 
cans Into  the  great  cities  from  the  country- 
side. 

If  we  permit  this  trend  to  continue.  If 
we  fall  to  use  space  In  the  countryside  to 
make  a  place  for  the  100  million  more  people, 
at  a  minimum,  who  will  inhabit  this  nation 
by  the  year  2000,  we  will  be  committing 
national  suicide. 

This  may  well  be  In  the  long  run  our 
greatest  national  challenge,  and  our  greatest 
national  threat.  You  have  been  working  to 


meet  this  threat  for  a  long  time,  applying 
progressively  Increasing  funds  and  personne; 
to  community  resource  development,  and  I 
want  to  talk  with  you  about  that,  and  about 
wliat  I  believe  we  all  must  do  to  provide,  as 
your  convention  theme  says.  "Opportunities 
for  the  Future." 

But  first  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  the 
truly  magrUflcent  Job  you  have  done  on  the 
farms  of  America. 

The  Land  Grant  system — research,  educa- 
tion and  extension — has  brought  our  agri- 
culture to  a  production  pinnacle  unsurpassed 
In  all  history.  You  have  helfjed  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  meet  the  challenge  of  feeding 
his  countrymen  In  war  and  In  peace,  and 
of  feeding  the  hungry  In  more  than  lOO 
nations  throughout  the  world. 

The  story  of  American  agriculture  can  be 
summarized  quite  simply:  In  1920  one 
farmer  produced  enough  to  feed  eight  peo- 
ple,  today  he  produces  enough  to  feed  39. 

You  showed  him  how  to  do  it. 

But,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  have  never  been 
very  successful  In  managing  this  abundance 
for  the  farmer.  Too  often  his  productive 
genius  has  meant  depressed  prices  for  him. 
But  we  are  learning. 

Last  year  was  a  record  income  year.  This 
year,  bumper  crops  worldwide  are  depressing 
prices  at  market  time.  Now  we  can  see  how 
valuable  our  farm  programs  are.  If  grain 
farmers  will  hold  their  production  and  mar- 
ket prudently,  prices  will  firm  up  There  is 
no  world  surplus.  World  demand  Is  strong, 
and  It  will  grow. 

So  I  urge  you.  not  to  tell  farmers  when  to 
sell,  but  to  caution  them  not  to  engage  In 
panic  marketing,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
I  arm  programs,  the  money  they  are  getting 
In  production  payments  and  the  loans,  which 
give  them  more  holding  power  than  they 
have  ever  had  before. 

There  Is  a  lot  of  downward  pressure  on 
prices  this  year,  but  we  are  already  using 
the  New  Era  farm  programs  to  Improve  mat- 
ters for  next  year. 

Wheat  acreage  already  has  been  adjusted 
down,  it  Is  too  early  to  make  an  announce- 
ment yet,  but  It  seems  likely  that  adjust- 
ments win  be  made  In  feed  grains  and  soy- 
bean acreage,  too,  for  next  year. 

In  addition,  we  have  taken  what  other 
action  we  can  to  shore  up  prices — CCC  grain 
and  soybean  stocks  are  off  the  market,  except 
for  a  very  limited  volume  of  lower  qualities 
that  must  be  moved  for  prudent  inventor.- 
management,  and  a  limited  amount  of  wheat 
moved  to  encourage  expansion  of  our  Asian 
market.  And  we  are  moving  large  amounts  of 
wheat  In  the  Pood  for  Freedom  program. 

We  have  tried  to  add  to  storage  facilities 
by  renting  or  selling  surplus  CCC  bins  to 
farmers  and  by  moving  bins  to  the  South  and 
Elast  to  relieve  storage  distress. 

However,  there  are  strict  limits  to  what 
any  government  program  can  do.  In  the  last 
analysis,  sharp  changes  In  the  weather  In 
any  one  year — In  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world — will  alter  supply  more 
than  any  government  program  can  hope  to 
adjust  It. 

So  we  are  bound  to  have  sharp  shifts  In 
the  volume  of  supply  from  time  to  time, 
such  as  this  year. 

We  also  should  remember  that  only  about 
40  percent  of  what  we  produce  on  the  farm 
comes  under  our  farm  programs.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  farm  production  moves  directly  into 
the  so-called  free  market. 

I  don't  advocate  any  government  program 
for  this  60  percent,  but  I  do  advocate  that 
farmers  everywhere  take  a  hard  look  at  col- 
lective bargaining. 

I  have  been  saying  since  before  I  came  Into 
this  ofHce  that  the  farmer  must  get  out  of 
the  situation  In  which  he  sells  In  a  buyer's 
market  and  buys  In  a  seller's  market.  He  must 
get  his  own  muscle  In  the  marketplace.  By 
some  means  or  other,  farmers  must  develop  a 
free  bargaining  system  that  will  give  them 
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a  strong  voice  in  how  much  they   get  for 
what  they  have  to  sell. 

To  me  this  offers  the  bast,  and  perhaps  the 
only,  approach  to  full  farmer  prosperity  with 
the  widest  measure  of  freedom. 

Perhaps  farmer  bargaining  power  Is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come.  I  tnink  sol  More 
and  more  farm  groups  have  shown  an  In- 
terest; the  President  has  endorsed  the  prin- 
ciple. And  I  hope  that,  after  you  get  home, 
you  will  stimulate  farm  bargaining  discus- 
sions every  chance  you  get.  We  need  to  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  explore  every  possi- 
bility. commoQity  by  commodity. 

I  could  usefully  spend  all  my  time  with 
you  discussing  commercUil  American  agri- 
culture. But  I  came  here  today  specifically 
to  challenge  you — to  ask  your  help  on  this 
national  problem  of  people-land  Imbal- 
ance— because  I  know  that  you  have  not 
been  working  with  the  farmer  these  many 
years  only  to  increase  production  for  pro- 
duction's sake.  Rather,  you  have  been  work- 
ing to  help  each  farmer  to  make  a  better 
living — a  better  life — for  himself  and  his 
family,  and  for  what  I  like  to  call  Country- 
side U.S.A. 

And  your  country  needs  your  help  more 
than  ever  before  to  solve  this  rural-urban 
balance  problem  before  it  destroys  us  as  a 
free  nation. 

The  skill  In  community  development,  the 
confidence  of  town  and  country  that  you 
have  earned — these  are  needed  as  we  grope 
oiu-  way  toward  a  solution  of  this  problem, 
a  solution  which  can  mean,  by  proper  use  of 
the  abundant  space  that  we  enjoy  In  this 
country,  what  I  like  to  call  gracious  living 
for  every  American.  It  can  truly  mean  a 
Great  Society. 

Let's  take  a  quick  look  at  where  we  are 
now. 

Today,  70  percent  of  our  people  live  on 
one  percent  of  the  land,  the  majority  of 
them  piled  Into  congested  cities  and  sprawl- 
ing suburbs,  and  the  pile-up  continues. 

We  are  expecting  a  population  Increase  at 
least  100  million  by  the  year  2000—300  mil- 
lion Americans.  And  that  Is  the  question,  the 
great  challenge  that  we  face  today:  Where 
should  these  new  Americans  go?  Where  can 
they  go  to  find  Jobs  and  a  chance  for  decent 
lives  in  a  place  they  want  to  live? 

Today,  In  the  year  1967,  few  could  go  to 
rural  America,  to  a  countryside  that  since 
1950 — In  less  than  two  decades — has  lost  20 
million  persons  to  the  big  cities,  and  that  Is 
still  losing  them  at  the  rate  of  500  to  600 
thousand  a  year. 

This  exodus,  triggered  by  the  technological 
revolution  in  agriculture,  has  produced  eco- 
nomic and  social  decay  In  the  small  towns 
and  the  small  cities. 

Many  of  you  have  seen  the  results  as  you 
travel  around  your  counties — the  weathered, 
abandoned  farm  house,  a  curtain  flapping 
through  a  broken  window;  the  soap>ed-up 
plate  glass  of  the  store  front — the  "Closed" 
sign  taped  to  the  door;  the  weeds  standing 
tall  around  the  vacant  service  station,  and 
the  growing  ratio  of  older  people  on  Main 
Street. 

This  Is  what  the  departure  of  Its  residents 
Is  doing  to  the  countryside. 
What  has  It  done  to  the  big  cities? 
It  has  compounded  existing  conditions  of 
congestion,  pollution,  tension,  unemploy- 
ment and  despair,  and  added  to  the  prob- 
lems of  already  problem-ridden  urban  offi- 
cials. 

And  you  need  to  look  no  farther  than  your 
television  screen  or  your  newspaper  to  see 
what  this  incredible  pile-up  of  people  means 
.  .  .  riots,  fires,  killing,  looting — the  instru- 
ments of  desperate  people,  crowded,  with  no 
hope.  Into  the  ghettos  of  many  of  our  cities. 
So  that  today  Is  what  we  have  to  offer  the 
100  million  new  Americans  of  the  year  2000: 
A  decaying  countryside  or  an  exploding  city. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  sitting  on  a 
time  bomb  of  Imbalance. 


When  we  talk  about  100  million  new 
Americans,  we  are  not  talking  about  statis- 
tics. We  are  talking  about  your  sons  and 
your  daughters,  and  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, and  their  cousins — we  are  talking  about 
human  beings  of  all  races,  all  colors  .  .  . 
human  beings  who  deserve  the  same  chance 
for  a  choice  that  you  and  I  had. 

And  right  here  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Extension  Service  for  the  way  you  have 
tried  to  run  vour  programs  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with"  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
It  has,  in  some  cases,  taken  special  courage 
and  special  determination.  I  know,  but  most 
of  you  are  doing  your  part  to  Insure  that  the 
opportunities  of  which  we  talk  for  the  year 
2000  are  opportunities  for  all.  And  I'm  con- 
fident you  will  press  even  harder  for  real 
equal  opportunity  In  the  days  ahead. 

The  year  2000  is  not  far  off.  Time  Is  run- 
ning out;  we  must  act  now  while  there  Is 
still  time  to  act. 

The  challenge  Is  for  nothing  less  than  a 
total  national  commitment  to  rural-urban 
balance,  to  the  purposeful,  proper  use  of 
space,  space  that  stretches  down  a  tree- 
shaded  road  to  the  lake  for  some,  and  across 
10  feet  of  Uttered  sidewalk  to  the  curb- 
side  trash  can  for  too  many  others. 

No  one  knows  better  than  you  that  today 
there  Is  action  along  this  line  In  rural  Amer- 
ica— in  both  town  and  country.  There  is 
motion:  Important  beginnings  are  taking 
place.  You  have  been  the  prime  movers  in 
manv  of  these  beginnings. 

By  Executive  Order,  the  President  has 
charged  me  with  the  coordination  of  Federal 
progran^s  In  all  departments  operating  In 
rural  America.  Since  then  I  have  toured  all 
over  the  country  so  I  know  that  scores  of 
small  towns  and"  cities  and  dozens  of  coun- 
ties are  using  every  resource  they  can  find — 
public  and  private — to  spark  a  rural  renais- 
sance In  their  particular  corner  of  America. 

About  200  of  the  500  Federal  programs  pro- 
viding State  and  local  assistance  can  dl- 
rectlv  aid  rural  development,  and  more  and 
more  local  people  are  using  our  Technical 
Action  Panels  to  explore  these  programs  to 
find  the  ones  that  will  best  help  them  to 
help  themselves. 

These  panels,  set  up  as  you  know  to  facili- 
tate private  and  State  and  local  efforts  to 
speed  and  broaden  rural  area  development, 
are  now  operating  in  2,997  counties.  We  have 
TAP  committees  in  all  50  States. 

Your  participation  In  these  panels  has  been 
important.  If  there  was  ever  a  place  where 
we  need  your  talents  tor  educational  and  or- 
ganizational leadership.  It  Is  here.  In  this 
effort  to  rebuild  and  revitalize  rural  America. 
Many  of  you  know  what  can  be  done  and 
Is  being  done  to  transform  the  countryside 
into  a  place  of  opportunity  again  because 
you  have  had  a  role  in  the  transformation. 

I  am  thinking,  for  Instance,  of  the  sorghum 
syrup  cooperative  In  Prentiss  County,  Mis- 
sissippi. Extension  organized  the  co-op,  and 
designed  the  plant,  which  was  built  with 
a  Farmers  Home  Administration  loan.  Then 
Extension  helped  operate  the  plant  while 
training  local  people  to  take  over  the  Job. 

This,  to  me.  is  a  fine  example  of  teamwork 
between  two  Department  of  Agriculture 
agencies  to  help  low-Income  people  help 
themselves. 

And  less  than  two  weeks  ago,  I  spoke  at 
an  Apple  Festival  In  Westminster,  South 
Cirolina.  center  of  a  thriving  apple  Industry, 
developed  under  Extension  leadership  to  re- 
place income  lost  by  the  decline  of  King 
Cotton  in  this  farming  area. 

You  have  been  doing  this  in  many  places 
around  the  country.  There  Is  the  okra  and 
vegetable  processing  plant  in  a  low-Income 
area  in  Arkansas,  the  switch  from  cotton  to 
soybeans,  the  increasing  diversification  of 
tigrlculture  In  areas  that  were  chained  to  a 
one-crop  economy. 

But  let  me  be  specific.  I  want  to  cite  one 
example  of  what  one  county  agent  has  done 


and  is  doing  In  the  remaldng  of  his  commu- 
nity. 

In  1963.  Livingston  Parish  in  Louisiana 
was  on  the  decline — mechanization  was  forc- 
ing people  from  farm  Jobs;  many  were  mov- 
ing away,  income  was  down,  20  percent  of  the 
labor  force  was  unemployed. 

County  Agent  R.  H.  D'Armond  called  a 
meeting  of  county  leaders  and  representa- 
tives of  Louisiana  State  University  to  discuss 
how  the  people  could  take  advantage  of  the 
old  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  pro- 
gram. 

Tlie  meeting  might  be  called  a  forerunner 
of  the  Technical  Action  Panel.  It  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Livingston  Redevelop- 
ment Association,  Inc.,  that  triggered  an 
overall  economic  development  plan  In  which 
Mr.  D'Armond  has  l>e€n  a  prime  mover.  This 
Is  what  has  happened  In  Livingston  Parish 
since: 

Unemployment  has  dropped  from  20  to 
8.5  percent. 

A  55-bed  hospital  has  been  constructed. 
Three  municipal  gas  systems  have  been  ex- 
panded to  serve  rural  residents. 

A  $4  million  capital  Improvement  program 
has  been  started. 

Bonds  of  $800,000  for  a  new  courthouse 
have  been  approved. 

A  7-mlll  school  maintenance  tax  and  a 
Sl'/i  million  school  construction  program 
have  been  approved. 

Several  small  Industrial  plants  have 
opened,  providing  direct  employment  for 
more  than  560  persons,  persons  who  would 
have  been  prime  candidates  for  the  march 
to  the  cities. 

These  are  some  of  the  tangible,  visible 
accomplishments  in  which  you  have  played 
major  roles.  But  even  more  Important,  in  my 
opinion,  has  been  your  contribution  to  com- 
munity and  area  planning  and  development. 
There  is  Tenco.  In  southern  Iowa,  where 
10  counties  have  combined  forces  under  Ex- 
tension planning  and  organizational  leader- 
ship and  have  made  Impreesive  gains  In  Im- 
proving the  economy  of  all  10  counties  by 
wise  use  of  regional  resources.  Including 
human  resources,  and  of  government  assist- 
ance. 

This  pioneering  venture  in  planning, 
achieved  not  without  opposition,  could  well 
set  the  pattern  for  omi  national  effort  as  we 
strive  for  rural-urban  balance,  for  a  more 
meaningful  use  of  our  land. 

You,  of  all  people,  know  that  multi-county 
planning  provides  the  resources,  the  expert 
advice,  the  professional  approach  that  must 
be  brought  to  bear. 

And  you  know  the  value  of  a  broad  ap- 
proach to  broad  problems.  I  am  impressed 
with  Extension  efforts  that  have  been  brought 
to  my  attention  to  organize  programs,  and 
planning,  on  a  multi-county  basis  in  parts 
of  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Colorado 
and  other  States. 

If  the  area  planning  and  development  leg- 
islation— Section  701 — now  before  the  Con- 
gress is  passed,  you  will  be  called  on  for 
leadership  in  the  planning,  educational  and 
organizational  work  that  will  be  required. 

We  need  more  regional  approaches  to  the 
problems  of  the  countryside,  and  we  need 
your  help,  not  only  In  the  planning  but  In 
the  day-to-day  effort  to  revive  rural  America 
as  we  plan  for  the  year  2000. 

We  can  have  the  kind  of  America  we  want, 
but  It  will  take  brainpower,  willpower.  Imag- 
ination— and  hard  work — on  the  part  of  ub 
all. 

We  are  traveling  uncharted  waters  in  de- 
termining a  national  policy  on  rurnl-urban 
balance,  and  we  are  learning  as  we  travel. 

As  you  probably  know,  five  other  Cabinet 
officers  and  myself  are  sponsoring  a  national 
sjTnposium  oil  this  subject  in  Washington 
December  11   and  12. 

We  hope,  with  the  help  of  some  of  the  best 
minds  m  the  world,  to  find  some  answers — 
or  at  least  to  find  the  questions  for  which  to 
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seek  the  answers— that  will  enable  us  to  rig 
the  proper  sail  as  we  set  out. 

We  need  all  the  Ideas  we  can  get.  and  we 
must  work  together,  learning  as  we  work. 
There  Is  more  than  enough  to  do;  there  Is  no 
room  for  bickering  between  government 
bodies,  agencies  or  departments  or  between 
Chambers  of  Commerce. 

You  men.  with  your  years  of  e.xperlence. 
with  the  Extension  tradition  of  reaching  out 
to  rural  Americans  to  teach  them  how  to 
help  themselves,  are  crucial  to  our  success  In 
meeting  this  challenge. 

And  the  sprlngbo.ird  for  this  broad  assault 
on  this  massive  problem  of  our  time  Is  the 
Technical  Action  Panel.  These  panels  are 
a  sincere  effort  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  support 
local  citizens  and  community  leaders  by 
mobilizing  every  possible  arm  of  Federal, 
State  and  local  government  to  the  task  of 
putting  new  life,  new  vigor — new  horizons — 
Into  the  countryside. 

No  one  knows  rural  America  as  you  men 
do.  You  work  with  its  sons  and  daughters.  Us 
mothers  and  fathers,  and  with  grandpa  and 
grandma.  You  know  the  whole  family 

We  need  your  wholehearted  effort  on  these 
panels.  Rural  America  needs  It — and  urban 
America  needs  It.  We  are  all  in  this  to- 
gether—city slicker  and  country  boy  alike — 
200  million  of  us  trying  to  prepare  for  100 
million  more. 

The  Marine  In  me  cries  out  to  order  you 
Into  this  battle.  But  I  would  not  do  that. 
even  If  I  could.  For  you  know  and  I  know- 
that  a  man  responds  fully  only  to  a  call  from 
within  himself. 

You  answered  that  call  when  you  became 
county  agents.  If  you  can  answer  this  new- 
call— this  call  from  the  glutted  cities  and  the 
troubled  towns — as  you  answered  the  call 
from  the  farms.  I  have  no  fears  for  the 
year  2000. 

I  see  this  call  as  your  opportunity  to  be- 
come as  well  known  in  the  next  50  years  as 
builders  of  the  American  Communities  of 
Tomorrow  as  you  have  become  well  known 
in  the  past  50  years  as  builders  of  American 
agriculture. 

Many  of  you — most  of  you — have  answered, 
and  you  are  sacrificing  extra  hours,  extra 
effort!  extra  energy  to  help  make  this  a  land 
that  we  will  be  proud  to  hand  to  those  100 
million  new  Americans. 

But  nothing  less  than  a  total  erTort  on  the 
part  of  us  all  will  meet  this  challenge.  So 
to  those  of  you  who  have  not  "Joined  up"  In 
this  fight  for  a  better  America.  I  say  only 
this:  "We  need  you  " 

And,  given  the  Extension  Service  tradi- 
tion, I  know  that  this  is  enough. 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  today  to 
cosponsor  with  the  Honorable  Augustus 
H.'kWKiNS  and  others  the  Bilinsual  Ed- 
ucation Act.  This  bill,  H.R.  13123.  is 
identical  to  H.R.  13103  Introduced  yester- 
day by  a  distinguished  group  of  co- 
sponsors. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  a  sig- 
nificant adjunct  to  congressional  efforts 
to  Improve  the  responsiveness  and 
quality  of  public  education  In  the  United 
States.  It  Is  designed  to  assist  any  young- 


ster whose  educational  opportunity  is 
impaired  because  the  language  he  speaks 
at  home  is  not  English.  It  attacks  the 
language  dif&culties  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  in  the  Southwest  and  New 
York,  the  French-speaking  in  Louisiana 
and  the  far  Northeast,  the  Portuguese- 
speaking  of  Massachusetts,  the  Lumbee- 
speaking  American  Indians  of  the  Caro- 
linas,  to  mention  several. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
legislation  that  it  also  seeks  "to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  the  foreign  language 
background  and  culture"  of  non-English- 
speaking  children.  It  is  indeed  destruc- 
tive to  these  children  to  be  force -fed 
English,  for  to  deny  the  value  of  a  per- 
son's language  is  to  attack  his  family, 
his  heritage,  and  his  very  identity. 

On  May  31.  I  submitted  testimony  to 
the  Special  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Bi- 
lingual Education  which  was  holding 
hearings  in  San  Antonio.  I  raised  cer- 
tain objections  to  the  much-publicized 
versions  then  under  consideration.  I 
predicted  that  certain  provisions  would 
prevent  bilingual  education  legislation 
from  gaining  serious  consideration.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  those  shortcomings 
have  been  rectified:  this  bill  does  not 
limit  aid  to  schoolchildren  of  one  foreign 
language  background  or  national  origin; 
it  contains  a  balanced  attack  including 
pilot  programs  and  experimentation: 
and  it  provides  most  aid  to  the  States  in 
proportion  to  their  non-English-speaking 
children. 

This  legislation  has  developed  from 
the  hearings  and  deliberations  of  the 
Special  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
ably  chaired  by  the  Honorable  Roman 
PuciNSKi.  I  was  privileged  to  appear  be- 
fore that  subcommittee  on  June  29.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  a  copy 
of  my  testimony  to  the  subcommittee, 
and  a  copy  of  the  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  mentioning  my  re- 
marks: 

Statement  op  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  Regard- 
ing Bilingual  Education:  House  Commit- 
tee ON  Education  and  Labor,  June  29, 
1967 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  always  an  honor  and 
privilege  to  appear  before  this  distinguished 
and  able  committee.  You  have  in  your  hands 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  making  cer- 
tain that  the  most  important  of  all  govern- 
ment'>l  enterprise,  education,  Is  properly 
carried  out.  After  all.  if  civilization  is  to 
survive  and  advance,  it  will  do  so  only  If 
we  make  the  most  of  our  opportunities  to 
learn.  So  you  are  charged  with  a  special  and 
crucial  task,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  I 
will  be  able  to  contribute  something  to  your 
consideration  of  these  bills  on  bilingual 
education. 

All  of  us  are  of  course  either  immigrants 
or  the  descendants  of  Immigrants.  Possibly 
some  members  of  the  committee  know,  or 
have  even  experienced,  the  problems  that 
arise  because  some  of  our  citizens  do  not 
speak  English,  or  speak  it  as  a  second  lan- 
guage, or  speak  some  variety  of  English  that 
is  not  accepted.  There  are  probably  several 
million  people  in  this  country  who  cannot 
communicate  adequately  in  the  legally  ac- 
cepted and  socially  accepted  mode,  which  of 
course  is  English  These  people  find  them- 
selves unable  to  work  at  Jobs  which  require 
oral  or  written  skill  in  communication,  and 
in  some  cases  cannot  find  work  at  all.  Their 
children  come  to  schools  speaking  a  different 
language,  and  the  schools  by  and  large  are 


unprepared  and  often  quite  unable,  even  If 
willing,  to  deal  with  their  sjieclal  problems. 
I  need  not  repeat  the  result  of  this  situa- 
tion, except  to  say  that  a  great  many  of  our 
citizens  are  unable  to  make  their  full  con- 
tribution to  o-or  society,  and  find  the  Amer- 
ican dream  inaccessible:  and  their  children 
hnd  themselves  unable  to  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunities of  education,  which  in  turn  are  the 
key  to  later  success. 

It  Is  not  a  simple  thing  to  deal  with  the 
language  barrier.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  the  temptation  to  try  and  do  away  with 
foreign  languages.  This  is  at  once  Impossible 
and  undesirable.  Language  resources  are  of 
great  vaiue  in  our  little  world,  and  ought  to 
be  preserved.  Moreover,  society  is  enriched 
by  the  admixture  of  cultures  that  we  have, 
and  I  think  that  it  would  be  our  loss  if  v.-e  at- 
tempted to  make  our  society  a  completely 
homogeneous  one.  The  strength  of  America 
has  aJw-ays  been  fotind  in  diversity;  It  Is  this 
seeming  anomaly  that  has  confounded  and 
confused  our  enemies.  We  should  always  re- 
member this,  and  keep  It  in  mind  when  we 
speak  of  the  language  barrier  and  how  to 
reduce  its  impact. 

All  of  this  notwithstanding,  we  know  that 
bilingual  education  should  be  pursued.  We 
must  adopt  some  special  kind  of  effort  that 
will  enable  us  to  realize  the  potentials  and 
strengtiis  of  those  who  are  hindered  by  a 
lack  of  ability  to  communicate  In  English. 
We  must  refine  and  shape  the  special  skills 
wliich  the  non-English  speaker  has.  so  that 
he  can  perform  at  his  best,  and  so  that  he 
C3J1  indeed  reduce  the  distance  between  him 
and  his  hopes  for  tomorrow. 

I  have  given  much  time  and  thought  to  the 
bills  before  you.  Each  one  of  these  bills  has 
its  own  merit,  and  each  one  of  them  has 
much  to  commend  it.  I  will  not  endorse  any 
particular  bill,  although  I  w-ill  say  that  H.R. 
8000  and  others  closely  similar  to  it,  appear 
to  be  better  in  many  respects  than  others. 
The  Committee  has  a  good  foundation  of 
ideas  upon  which  to  build.  Rather  than  my 
telling  you  what  bill  I  favor,  and  rather  than 
Introducing  legislation  of  my  own.  I  will 
make  a  few  observations  about  how  I  think 
a  bilingual  program  should  be  drawn  up, 
since  I  believe  that  this  will  be  more  con- 
structive than  anything  else  I  could  do. 

I  think  m  the  first  place,  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  a  bilingual  education  bill  is  not 
going  to  solve  all  of  the  educational  problems 
and  ills  of  the  many  Americans  of  bilingual 
or  non-English  speaking  background.  This 
legislation  will  be  a  help,  but  it  will  still  be 
only  a  part  of  the  sol\ition.  at  the  very  best. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk 
around  the  country  today  that  all  of  the  edu- 
cational ills  of.  say.  the  Spanish  surnamed. 
could  be  solved  by  a  bilingual  education  bill. 
It  is  simply  untrue  that  dropouts  would  cease 
tomorrow  if  there  were  a  suddenly  created 
new  bilingual  education  program.  As  tlie 
annual  report  of  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  observes,  there  simply  "are  no  instant 
panaceas  in  automated  gadgets,  federal  funds. 
or  fragmented  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities." Program.s  of  bilingual  education 
will  help,  and  they  represent  an  avenue  of 
hope,  but  they  will  not  solve  all  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  non-English  speaking  in  this 
country. 

In  fact,  the  primary  problem  in  achieving 
equal  educational  opportunity  may  not  really 
be  faciUties  at  all.  The  Educational  Testing 
Service  has  made,  for  the  OSce  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  a  vast  survey  of  schools  in  this 
country  to  determine  why  some  students  get 
better  education  than  others.  The  broad 
findings  say  this: 

■The  survey  data  seem  to  indicate  that 
minority-group  children  are  not  as  disad- 
vantaged as  we  might  have  thought  in  terms 
of  school  characteristics  and  facilities  often 
assumed  to  contribute  to  effective  education. 
So  w-hat  does  account  for  less-than-satisfac- 
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tory  educational  achievement  among  minor- 
ity-group children? 

'"Three  types  of  factors  do  appear  ...  to 
relat«  to  achievement.  They  are.  in  descend- 
ing strength  of  relationship,  characteristics 
of  the  student's  own  home  background;  com- 
munity cultural  level  as  reflected  in  the 
backgrounds  of  the  student's  classmates;  and 
the  quality  of  the  school's  teaching  staff."  ' 

According  to  the  Educational  Testing  Serv- 
ice, the  school  environment  Is  much  more 
Important  to  the  success  of  a  student  from  a 
minority  group  than  it  is  to  one  from  the 
majority:  "For  Puerto  Rican,  Mexican  and 
Negro  Americans,  the  relationship  is  much 
stronger.  In  other  words,  youngsters  from 
minority  backgrounds  appear  to  do  better 
academically  if  they  attend  a  quality  school 
with  good  teachers  and  able  classmates."" 

What  is  suggested  here  Is  that  we  are  just 
beginning  to  understand  what  the  educa- 
tional problem  of  the  minority  group  is,  and 
how  to  deal  with  it.  And  one  thing  is  clear: 
"Opportunity  in  a  thoroughly  unfavorable 
environment  is  no  opportunity  at  all."  ^  If 
we  are  going  to  solve,  for  once  and  all.  the 
problem  of  educating  children  to  the  limits 
of  their  capacities,  then  we  are  going  to 
have  to  deal  with  the  total  problem:  getting 
not  just  good  schools  and  good  teachers,  but 
both  of  these  in  a  good  environment.  A  task 
like  this  is  one  of  great  magnitude,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  is  what  must  one  day 
be  done  in  order  to  achieve  real  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  In  this  country.  I 
endorse  the  idea  of  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams, and  federal  assistance  for  them,  but 
believe  that  everyone  should  be  aware  that 
such  programs  are  not  the  ultimate  solution 
to  the  problems  of  the  non-English  speak- 
ing,  but   only   a   part  of  the  solution. 

With  that  qualifying  statement.  I  would 
like  now  to  outline  certain  principles  that 
I  believe  any  bilingual  education  bill  should 
Include. 

First,  any  bilingual  education  law  should 
include  all  persons  who  speak  no  English, 
or  who  speak  English  as  a  second  language, 
as  eligible  for  assistance.  Some  bills,  notably 
in  the  other  body,  have  been  written  to  ex- 
clude all  but  a  given  ethnic  group,  say  the 
Spanish  surnamed,  and  limits  assistance 
even  then  to  immigrant  children  or  children 
of  immigrants  from  certain  countries.  Such 
an  approach  is  far  too  exclusive  to  achieve 
what  needs  to  be  done.  After  all.  there  are 
people  throughout  the  United  States  who 
have  a  language  problem.  For  example,  just 
the  other  day  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chtisetts.  Mr.  Keith,  introduced  a  bilingual 
education  bill  because  he  has  large  numbers 
of  Portuguese  persons  living  in  his  district 
who  need  special  language  training.  There 
are  people  in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
whose  families  have  lived  in  the  United 
States  for  generations,  but  who  speak  Eng- 
lish as  a  second  language.  It  would  be  un- 
fair to  deprive  these  persons  of  the  assistance 
that  federal  programs  might  provide.  There- 
fore I  believe  that  eligibility  should  extend 
not  merely  to  immigrants,  not  merely  t« 
special  ethnic  groups,  but  to  all  persons  in 
this  country  who  have  a  generally  recognized 
language  handicap. 

If  I  might  digress.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
language  handicaps  extend  even  to  persons 
who  already  speak  English,  and  perhaps  this 
is  a  matter  that  should  be  included  in  the 
bilingual  education  bill.  For  example,  there 
are  various  subcultures  in  this  country  where 
a  variety  of  English  Is  spoken  that  is  not 
generally  recognized  by  the  majority,  and  the 
result  Is  a  very  real  handicap.  People  from 
remote  rural  areas  like  far  East  Texas,  or 
mountain  areas,  or  from  city  slum  areas, 
often  need  special  training  in  English,  even 
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though  it  is  their  nominal  language.  There 
are  already  a  few  NDEA  Institutes  devoted 
to  work  of  this  sort,  but  it  is  worth  men- 
tioning that  here  indeed  is  a  language  prob- 
lem that  deserves  probably  more  attention, 
and  the  present  legislation  may  offer  a  good 
vehicle  for  expanding  the  teaching  of  accept- 
able speech  patterns  to  persons  with  spe- 
cial problems. 

As  a  second  principle,  I  believe  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  bill  that  insures  assistance 
for  areas  where  it  is  needed  most.  I  have 
seen  bills  that  provide  for  bloc  grants  to  vari- 
ous states,  but  leave  little  or  no  provisions 
to  see  that  the  funds  are  distributed  in  coun- 
ties where  the  need  lies.  Under  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  of  course, 
we  have  a  formula  that  makes  stu-e  the  mon- 
ey is  available  to  every  county  that  needs  it. 
Something  similar  should  be  done  in  any 
bilingual  education  bill,  so  as  to  be  sure 
that  school  districts  with  little  skill  In  grants- 
manship  will  have  a  chance  to  get  help,  rath- 
er than  being  run  over  by  bigger,  more  so- 
phisticated schools. 

Thirdly,  I  believe  that  the  Committee 
should  consider  the  need  for  some  method 
or  means  to  ensure  that  the  programs  gen- 
erated by  federal  bilingual  assistance  money 
are  good  programs.  It  would  be  tragic  to  as- 
sume that  money  alone  will  do  the  Job,  or 
hardware  alone  will  do  it.  I  think  that  there 
might  be  a  system  of  priorities  to  guarante-; 
more  effective  progi-ams.  For  example,  there 
might  be  a  requirement  that  teachers  be 
qualified  through  special  training,  which 
would  be  provided  for  through  the  law  in 
order  for  a  school  to  qualify  for  program 
money.  The  heart  and  life  of  any  bilingual 
program  will  depend,  in  very  great  degree, 
upon  the  quality  of  teachers  available.  I  feel 
that  any  federal  law  school  should  guarantee 
that  teachers  will  be  available  to  provide 
sound  bilingual  training,  since  it  is  clear  that 
bad  teaching  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  I 
think,  too.  that  the  Committee  should  satisfy 
itself  that  schools  do  not  spend  their  money 
for  new  gadgets  or  hardware  alone,  but 
should  concentrate  on  such  essentials  as 
good  material  for  students.  Again,  this  might 
be  provided  in  an  order  of  priorities  estab- 
lished by  law,  or  by  regulation.  Whatever  is 
done,  I  hope  that  you  w-ill  enact  legislation 
which  will  have  positive  guidelines  to  assure 
that  programs  undertaken  are  sound,  effec- 
tive ones,  worthy  of  the  hopes  that  are  held 
for  them. 

I  thank  you  for  your  time,  and  for  the 
courtesy  of  considering  my  statement.  I 
commend  you  for  the  attention  you  are  giv- 
ing to  this  matter,  and  thank  you  for  the 
outstanding  work  you  have  done  in  the  past. 
I  am  confident  that  this  committee  will  con- 
tinue to  compile  a  record  of  which  we  can 
all  be  proud. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

July  9,  19671 

Barriers  for  Children 

Three  million  American  children  will  not 
be  in  school  this  fall  because  they  do  not 
understand  English.  Representative  Pucin- 
ski  points  out  that  nearly  two  million  chil- 
dren of  Spanish-speaking  families,  nearly 
80.000  American  Indiaiis  and  a  million  or 
more  youngsters  of  school  age  from  3u  other 
ethnic  backgrounds  have  a  serious  language 
handicap.  Last  year,  the  US.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation spent  alxjut  $7  million  on  bilingual 
training  programs,  but  the  effort  reached 
only  142.000  children. 

The  ray  of  hope  in  all  this  Is  that  Congress 
has  before  it  at  least  two  bills  (out  of  some 
30  introduced)  which  could  begin  an  attack 
on  the  problem.  One,  sponsored  by  Repre- 
sentative Scheuer.  would  provide  substantial 
sums  of  money,  primarily  to  urban  areas 
having  high  concentrations  of  children  from 
non-English-speaking  families.  Another  by 
Representative  Roybal  would  Insure  a  more 


equitable  distribution  of  funds  to  urban  and 
rural  areas  according  to  need,  but  calls  for 
far  less  money  than  will  be  needed  If  the  bi- 
lingual programs  are  to  be  of  any  success. 

When  the  Congress  gets  down  to  fashion- 
ing a  bill,  probably  in  August,  it  would  do 
well  to  heed  the  suggestion  of  Representative 
Gonzalez  that  a  bilingual  education  law  be 
made  flexible  enough  to  provide  special 
speech  training  for  the  additional  m.lllions 
of  children  in  rural  areas  and  city  slums 
whose  nominal  language  is  English,  but  who, 
because  they  speak  a  dialect  not  easily  un- 
derstood by  the  majority,  suffer  just  as  pro- 
found a  handicap. 

It  is  sad  that  a  Nation  which  has  gained 
so  much  from  Its  rich  composition  of  for- 
eign peoples  and  cultures  should  w-ork  so 
slowly  to  remove  the  language  barriers  that 
still  divide  communities  and  impede  under- 
standing and  growth.  But  Congress  now  has 
an  opportunity  to  do  something  about  it. 


ADDRESS  BY  VICENTE  T.  XIMENES 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  GONZ;4LEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  privilepe  to  know  'Vicente 
Ximenes.  who  has  enjoyed  a  long  and 
distinguished  public  life.  His  family  is 
well  known  in  my  part  of  the  country. 
and  his  brother,  who  is  among  my  con- 
stituents, has  just  been  named  a  member 
of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University 
of  Texas.  'Vicente  Ximenes  is  living  proof 
of  the  contribution  that  a  man  can  make 
to  his  country,  g^iven  an  opportunity. 
It  is  fitting  that  he  is  now  in  the  business 
of  helping  make  opportunity  available,  as 
a  member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission. 

Commissioner  Ximenes  last  week  told 
a  gathering  of  Post  Office  Department 
representatives  how  equal  opportunity 
can  be  achieved,  and  why  it  must  be.  I 
think  that  his  words  will  interest  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  include  them  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Address   by    Vicente   T.    Ximenes.    Commis- 
sioner OF  THE  EQI'.AL   EMPLOVMENT  OPPOR- 
TUNITY Commission,  and  Chairman  or  the 
Inter-Agency     CoMMrrrEE     on     Mexican 
American    Affairs,    at    the    Post    Office 
Department's    National    Equal    Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Conference,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  September  22.  1967 
Equal    employment     opportunity    is    un- 
doubtedly an  Important  area  of  human  ef- 
fort in  our  nation.  I  began  this  kind  of  ef- 
fort only  about  20  years  ago  when  as  a  stu- 
dent at  a  university  I  discovered  that  the 
announcements     of     opportunity     for     em- 
ploym.ent   did   not  include   Mexican   Ameri- 
cans. I  discovered  that  the  persons  that  wrote 
and  spoke  about  employment  and  accepted 
employment    applications    didn't    have    the 
Mexican  American  in  mind  at  all.  I  remem- 
ber quite  vividly  my  first  feeble  attempts  at 
helping  another  person  to  get  a  Job  that  he 
claimed  was  not  given  to  him  because  he  was 
a  Mexican  American.  I  called   the  manager 
of  the  plant  and  said  I  understand  you  won't 
give   Mr.   Martinez   a    Job   because   he    Is   a 
Mexican  American.  He  said  no.  that  Is  not 
what  I  said:    I  said  I  wouldn't  give  him  a 
job  because  he  is  Mexican  and  furthermore 
don't   bother  me.  The  fact   Is  that  at  that 
time  there  wasn't  anything  anyone  could  do. 
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We've  come  a  long  way  since  that  time 
and  now  I  find  It  a  most  satlslylng  and  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  be  here  In  the  very  capital 
of  our  country  before  Post  Office  Department 
employees  that  will  further  the  goal  of  equal 
employment  opportunity.  I  am  interested 
because  I  am  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commissioner  as  well  as  Chairman  of  the 
Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Mexican  Ameri- 
can ASalrs.  The  other  members  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  are  Secretary  of  Labor, 
WlUard  Wlrtz;  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  John  Gardner;  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  OrvUle  Freeman;  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Robert  Weaver:  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Sargent 
Shrlver. 

.At  the  swearlng-ln  ceremonies,  the  Presi- 
dent asked  that  this  Cabinet-level  Commit- 
tee offer  not  Just  reports,  but  solutions.  He 
said,  and  I  quote:  "I  may  get  too  many  of 
the  former,  but  never  too  many  of  the  lat- 
ter." (unquote)  And  In  concluding  he  added, 
"We  today  affirm  this  truth:  that  what  we 
do  for  any  minority,  we  do  as  well  for  the 
majority.  After  all,  we  do  all  of  this  for 
America."  This  was  of  course  a  memorable 
occasion  for  the  leaders  of  minority  groups 
that  have  long  fought  for  Individual  rights. 
It  was  also  a  big  step  forward  for  the  Mexi- 
can Americans  who  have  longed  for  more 
participation  In  the  affairs  of  Government. 

Let  me  say.  however,  that  President  John- 
son's efforts  to  help  minority  groups  did  not 
begin  with  the  creation  of  this  Committee. 
He  has.  throughout  his  many  years  of  serv- 
ice In  the  Government,  made  efforts  to  help 
the  poor  and  the  underprivileged.  As  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities,  from 
which  the  present  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  was  born. 

Since  President  Johnson's  initiative  on  be- 
half of  Mexican  Americana  on  June  9  of 
this  year,  we  have: 

1.  Formed  task  forces  in  all  agencies  to 
assist  In  new  dlrectlonii  and  help  for  Mexican 
Americans. 

2.  Formed  a  committee  of  the  agencies  top 
personnel  officers  for  recruitment  programs 
for  Mexican  Americans. 

3.  Aivlso.  a  small  Mexican  American  town 
south  of  San  Francisco,  bearing  all  the  signs 
of  rural  poverty,  was  given  a  round-the-clock 
medical  clinic  through  a  $450,000  grant  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

4.  More  than  2,500  Mexican  Americans  will 
receive  skills  training,  supplemented  In  many 
cases  by  language  Instruction,  through  a 
series  of  on-the-job  training  contracts  Is- 
sued through  Mexican  American  Organiza- 
tions In  California. 

5  Another  750  Mexican  Americans,  now 
living  in  South  Texas,  will  be  taken  from 
the  migrant  stream,  given  basic  and  skills 
education,  and  then  transported  to  new 
Jobs — and  a  new  future,  as  factory  workers 
ne.Tj  Dallas  at  higher  wages  than  they  had 
ever  known  before. 

6.  The  Post  Office  Department  carried  out 
a  unique  employment  program  In  CallforrUa 
for  Mexican  Americans.  They  assisted  800  ap- 
plicants prepare  for  tests  and  640  persons 
passed  the  exam. 

7,  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
a  program  started  by  the  Secretary,  hired 
325  Mexican  Americans  in  the  period  July 
through  August  of  this  year. 

I  mention  the  above  merely  to  Indicate 
that  a  positive  program  made  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Mexican  Americans  part- 
ners In  a  noble  cause.  It  indicates  that  a 
conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  sincere  peo- 
ple can  and  does  produce  meaningful  re- 
sults. 

The  principle  of  equality  underlies  the 
structure  of  and  Is  stated  in  our  Federal 
Constitution.  Unfortunately,  for  the  most 
part  of  our  historical  development,  this  prin- 
ciple  has   not   been   fully  Implemented  for 


some  American  minority  groups.  It  waa  not 
until  the  beginning  of  World  War  11  that  the 
Government  really  begrm  to  realize  the  need 
for  the  full  utilization  of  manpower  that 
the  flrst  corrective  steps  against  Job  dis- 
crimination were  introduced. 

Since  then,  much  progress  has  been  made. 
In  1964  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
became  cognizant  of  a  further  need  for  pro- 
tection against  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment and  adopted  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
which  most  of  you  are  very  familiar  with. 

Since  then  some  states  have  enacted  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Laws  in  an  effort  to 
curb  discrimination  In  employment.  We 
know  that  the  tendency  toward  racial  dis- 
crimination has  long  been  embedded  in  our 
culture,  and  so  therefore  much  work  towards 
a  positive  action  role  Is  required  on  the  part 
of  government,  private  Industry  and  labor. 
The  idea  Is  to  make  changes  which  will  effect 
the  discriminatory  patterns.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities must  be  made  available  to  all.  Nor 
is  it  sufficient  to  hire  a  person  or  two  to 
Indicate  compliance.  The  equal  employment 
effort  must  be  complete  In  terms  of  liirlng. 
firing,  layoff,  promotions,  salaries,  and 
benefits.  It  Is  necessary  to  engage  In  these 
affirmative  action  programs  because  people 
who  have  been  deprived  of  opportunities  in 
the  past  should  be  given  special  opportuni- 
ties and  training.  Minority  groups  tend  to 
expect  to  be  discriminated  against.  Commu- 
nication With  minority  groups  Is  generally 
bad  and  needs  to  be  Improved.  Employment 
agencies  have  for  too  long  not  given  atten- 
tion to  minority  group  referrals.  Equal  op- 
portunity means  not  Just  the  lack  of  dis- 
crimination, but  positive,  creative  programs 
to  assure  employment,  education,  training, 
and  other  opportunities  for  ail  Americans, 
whether  they  be  Mexican,  Negro,  Puerto 
Rlcan.  Indian,  or  Oriental  Americans. 

Those  of  us  in  Federal  government  must 
be  particularly  resourceful  in  our  equal  em- 
ployment programs,  for  our  programs  serve 
as  examples  to  State  and  local  governments 
and  to  private  enterprise.  As  leaders  In  this 
effort,  we  should  have  the  foresight  to  for- 
mulate the  type  of  program  that  will  affect 
generations   to  come.  The   Immediate  prob- 
lems seem  of  most  urgency  now  and  should 
be  treated  as  such,  but  long  rang°  programs 
must  necessarily  be  part  of  our  agenda  also. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  employment  prac- 
tices of  the  Post  Office  Department,  or  the 
■entire  Federal  government,  can  make  up  for 
the   generations  of   povery,   poor  education 
and  discrimination  which  have  been  the  fate 
of  minorities.  I  do  suggest,  however,  that  we 
can  now  help  alleviate  the  problems  in  most 
of  these  areas.  We  need  to  strengthen  our 
positive  action  programs.  We  must  reach  out 
more    effectively    to    our    Impoverished    and 
poorly  trained  citizens,  and  we  must  reach 
out  to  the  professional  minority  group  mem- 
bers so  that  they  may  also  participate   in 
government.  Some  steps  necessary  to  achieve 
these  goals  are: 

1.  We  must  look  Into  pre-employment 
examinations.  The  outdated  forms  and 
questionnaires  for  Job  applications  must  be 
reviewed  and  revised.  We  must  Insure  that 
tests  are  Job-related.  We  must  develop  tests 
that  will  measure  Inherent  capabilities. 

2.  We  should  give  credit  where  possible  for 
knowledge  of  a  second  language,  particularly 
In  Jobs  which  require  working  directly  with 
non-EngUsh  speaking  populations.  Obvious 
examples  of  offices  which  should  be  utilizing 
bilingual  employees  are  the  post  offices, 
social  security,  welfare,  and  employment 
offices. 

3.  Federal,  State  and  local  governments 
should  be  Involved  In  post-employment 
training  programs  which  have  been  widely 
and  successfully  used  In  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. Training  programs,  however,  should 
not  be  limited  to  the  entry  levels  of  govern- 
ment, but  should  be  available  at  all  levels. 
Too    many    minority    group    members    and 


others  are  stifled  in  their  opportunity  to 
move  up  through  the  ranks  of  government 
because  of  their  lack  of  formal  education. 
Professional  training  programs  should  be 
widespread. 

4.  In  the  area  of  recruitment,  the  Federal 
agencies  must  be  particularly  resourceful. 
People  who  have  known  discrimination  will 
not  actively  seek  out  the  government.  The 
goveriunent  must  actively  seek  them.  This  is 
not  an  easy  job,  as  many  of  you  already  know. 
The  techniques  for  recruiting  Negro  Ameri- 
cans, for  example,  do  not  necessarily  apply 
for  recruiting  Mexican  Americans.  The  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  on  Mexican  American 
Affairs  has  been  assisting  Federal  agencies  In 
their  recruitment  of  Mexican  Americans  and 
we  win  continue  to  do  so.  I  invite  you  to  take 
advantage  of  our  experience  in  this  area. 

5.  We  must  encourage  our  young  people 
from  minority  groups  to  become  Involved  in 
the  government.  Special  scholarships  or  in- 
ternships should  be  extended  to  them,  per- 
haps not  on  the  basis  of  tests  but  on  the 
basis  of  past  college  performance  and 
interest. 

6.  We  should  be  actively  recruiting  college 
students  for  summer  programs  to  expose 
them  to  government  work  and  to  the  Nation's 
Capital.  These  opportunities  are  now  open 
only  to  those  wiio  can  afford  a  trip  to 
Washington. 

I  suggest  these  points  for  your  consider  i- 
tlon.  Tod.-iy  we  know  that  much  can  be 
accomplished  which  in  past  years  was 
thought  Impossible,  or  more  accurately  what 
in  past  years  was  not  thought  of  at  all.  You 
In  the  Post  Office  Department  have  shown 
that  we  can  indeed  reach  the  minorities. 

I  commend  you  for  your  participation  in 
this  conference  and  wish  you  well  in  your 
deliberations. 


SUPPORT  GROWING  FOR  APOSTLE 
ISLANDS  NATIONAL  LAKESHORE 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  15  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  Mr.  O'Kon- 
SKi.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Dingell, 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mrs. 
Griffiths,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  L.mrd,  Mr. 
McClory,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr. 
Steicer  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Zablocki, 
have  joined  with  me  in  cosponsoring  leg- 
islation to  establish  an  Apostle  Islands 
National  Lakeshore. 

The  designation  of  the  Apostle  Islands 
area  as  a  national  lakeshore  would  be  a 
farsighted  step  toward  not  only  preserv- 
ing a  rare  and  priceless  resouixe  of  natu- 
ral beauty,  but  also,  toward  providing  for 
a  magnificent  outdoor  recreation  area 
which  our  citizens  can  enjoy. 

With  our  population  rapidly  increasing 
and  with  a  continually  shrinking  allot- 
ment of  space  per  pei'son,  our  Nation  is 
confronted  with  a  ne\  race,  the  race  to 
preserve  inner  space.  V'e  must  learn  how 
to  stretch  our  remaining  natural  re- 
sources and  .safeguard  the  quality  of  our 
environment.  But.  "if  we  do  not  act 
soon."  Sir  Julian  Huxley  warned,  "man 
will  become  the  cancer  of  the  planet,  de- 
stroying Us  resources  and  eventually  his 
own  future  self."  Man.  through  the  years. 
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has  ripped,  torn,  gouged,  and  slashed 
what  he  needed  from  a  seemingly  end- 
less supply  of  forests,  minerals,  and 
water.  With  his  powerful  tools,  he  is  now 
accelerating  the  headlong  course  of 
sprawl,  pollution,  and  blight,  causing  a 
growing  drain  upon  outdoor  recreation 
facilities,  nonrenewable  resources  and 
hving  space.  On  the  other  hand,  "nature 
never  makes  haste,"  Thoreau  observed. 
"Her  systems  evolve  at  an  even  pace." 

Our  population,  however,  needs  to  have 
access  to  clean,  pleasant  surroundings 
with  touches  of  beauty,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  occasional  solitude  away  from 
congestion,  excessive  noise  and  pollution. 
The  Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore 
will  be  such  a  place.  It  will  provide  its 
visitors  with  a  complete  variety  of  recre- 
ational opportunities,  such  as  hunting, 
fishing,  boating,  camping,  hiking  and 
nature  study.  Howard  Mead,  publisher 
and  editor  of  Wisconsin  Tales  and  Trails, 
describes  the  solitude  of  the  Apostle 
Islands  and  the  Lake  Superior  surround- 
ings in  the  following  passage : 

To  know  the  tranquillity  these  Islands  offer, 
you  must  walk  their  beaches  on  a  golden  mid- 
summer's day  and  feel  the  lake's  cool  breath 
as  it  swishes,  bubbling  and  flowing  In  a 
rhvthm  that  you  feel  as  much  as  hear.  To 
understand  the  awesome  power  and  fickleness 
of  the  great  lake  you  must  sit  on  the  ancient 
scarred  rocks  and  watch  the  wind-driven 
waves  shatter  into  thunderous  fountains  of 
sprav.  Each  island  is  Its  own  world.  And 
even,'  man  who  has  learned  to  love  them  ac- 
cepts these  Islands,  and  the  surrounding 
blue  expanse  of  lake,  on  their  terms,  not  his 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  establishment  of  an 
Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore  is  In 
the  best  interests,  not  only  for  our  pres- 
ent population,  but  also,  for  generations 
yet  to  come. 


VISTA  VOLUNTEERS  LEARN  TO  HELP 
THE  POOR  HELP  THEMSELVES 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Fulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  American  civilization  has 
been  our  people's  willingness  to  help 
others  in  times  of  need.  The  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity's  'VISTA  program 
has  successfully  organized  several  thou- 
sand Americans,  young  and  old,  as  volun- 
teers in  our  Nation's  struggle  against 
poverty.  I  was  greatly  pleased  to  read 
about  VISTA'S  excellent  work  In  the 
Sunday  NashvUle-Tennessean  of  Sep- 
tember 10.  I  would  like  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  include  in  the  Record  this 
fine  article  about  "VISTA  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Rob  Elder  of  the  Tennessean 
staff. 

VISTA  Volunteers  Learn  To  Help  the  Poor 

Help  Themselves 

(By  Rob  Elder) 

When  you  go  through  basic  training  to 
fight  the'  war  on  poverty,  life  becomes  a 
learning  experience. 


You  lie  on  a  dirty  bed.  a  flour  sack  for  a 
pillowcase,  and  watch  the  moonlight  and 
the  mosquitoes  pour  through  the  window 
from  the  West  Tennessee  fields  outside. 

You  hear  a  car  coming  in  the  night.  It 
stops,  and  you  hear  voices  out  behind  the 
house,  where  the  hogs  are  rooting  in  the 
darkness,  but  you  can't  make  out  the  words. 

You  lie  still,  sharing  the  wordless  questions 
of  the  Negro  famUy  which  lives  In  the  house, 
and  you  learn  something  about  fear. 

LEFT  EIGHT  CHILDREN 

Or,  like  Mildred  Hoyt.  a  widowed  71-year- 
old  great-grandmother  from  New  Hampshire, 
you  learn  what  happens  when  vou  stay  with 
the  family  of  a  tenant  farmer  who  has  run 
away  and  left  his  eight  children  with  no  food 
In  the  house. 

"You  just  waited."  Mildred  Hoyt  says, 
"until  somebody  In  the  field  was  going  to  the 
store,  and  you  went  along  and  bought  enough 
for  the  next  meal,  and  you  came  home  and 
cooked  It  and  ate  It." 

Or,  like  Marlene  Moses.  20,  a  brown-haired 
former  coed  from  West  Virginia  University, 
you  learn  what  It's  like  to  go  into  the  fields 
of  Lauderdale  County.  Tennessee,  and  chop 
cotton  with  a  group  of  ChockUw  Indian 
girls. 

"After  three  hours,"  Marlene  recalls,  "I 
got  very  tired  and  stopped.  But  they  told  me 
they  usually  go  into  the  fields  at  seven  and 
come  back  at  six." 

Maybe  you  learn,  as  did  Alma  Baughman, 
19,  of  Minerva,  Ohio,  that  a  family  can  live 
in  a  tenant  house  near  Gold  Dust.  Tenn..  and 
laugh  at  life  although  they  have  Uttle. 

Alma  Baughman  moved  In  with  Glenn  and 
Norma  Jean  Bishop  and  their  children,  and 
they  took  her  a  mile  down  the  road  and 
showed  her  the  Mississippi  River  with  all 
the  pride  of  someone  who  owned  it. 

Or,  like  Paul  Maglnn,  a  24-year-old  former 
seminary  student  from  Omaha,  you  may 
learn  a  lesson  in  despair  by  working  and 
talking  with  a  "representative  of  the  poor" 
from  Nashville's  Metropolitan  Action  Com- 
mission. 

"She  said  something  that  I  think  sums 
up  the  poor  people's  aultude,"  Paul  says. 
"She  said.  'You  know,  hope  Is  an  awful  thing. 
You  can  build  up  so  much  around  It,  and 
then  it  can  be  pulled  right  out  from  under 
your  feet.  I  Just  wish  there  was  nothing  like 
hope'." 

Y'ou  learn  a  lot.  and  you  learn  fast,  because 
after  six  weeks,  you're  on  your  own. 

GRADUATION    DAT 

That  six  weeks  ends  tomorrow  for  30  peo- 
ple who  wUl  walk  through  a  graduation  cere- 
mony m  the  basement  of  Capers  Memorial 
Methodist  Church. 

After  that  they  will  be  VISTAs— Volunteers 
In  Service  to  America. 

VTSTA  Is  the  domestic  Peace  Corps;  Its 
members  spend  a  year  fighting  poverty  In 
the  United  States.  First,  they  receive  six 
weeks  of  training  from  private  agencies 
operating  under  government  contracts. 

Westinghouse  Learning  Corp.,  a  new  sub- 
sidiary of  Westinghouse  Electric,  chose  Nash- 
ville as  Its  site  for  training  two  groups  of 
VISTAs  this  summer.  The  flrst  group  of  42 
graduated  July  28.  The  second  group  leaves 
Tuesdav  to  work  In  Bristol,  Tenn.,  Cabbace 
Town.  Ga..  Rockhlll.  S.C,  and  other  com- 
munities throuehout  the  Southeast. 

Eleven  "VTSTAs  are  already  assigned  to 
Nashville,  where  they  work  with  the  Metro 
Action  Commission.  During  the  next  year, 
still  more  volunteers  for  the  Southeast  will 
come  from  a  permanent  training  center 
Westinghouse  is  now  establishing  In  Atlanta. 

STARTED    AUGUST    1 

For  those  who  graduate  here  tomorrow,  the 
training  began  Aug.  1,  when  they  arrived  In 
Nashville. 

Each  came  for  his  own  reason. 

A  retired  schoolteacher,  when  asked  why 


she  wanted  to  Join  VISTA,  replied  simply, 
"I  wasn't  ready  to  rock." 

"I  have  been  given  a  very  great  deal,"  she 
added,  "and  It  sounds  kind  of  corny,  but  at 
this  particular  time  I  felt  I  could  give  back." 

Several  of  the  younger  trainees  talked 
In  terms  of  building  a  better  world  rather 
than  accepting  the  one  they  inherited  from 
their  parents. 

"It  seemed  better  than  chasing  the  golden 
dollar,"  said  one.  To  another.  It  was  a  way 
of  avoiding  "the  upper  middle  class  stereo- 
type." 

LTTTIX   GREEN    HOUSE 

They  reported  to  a  little  green  house  at 
314  15th  Ave.,  N.,  where  each  was  given  a 
10-minute  briefing,  a  city  map,  and  Instruc- 
tions to  go  find  the  poor  family  with  whom 
he  or  she  would  eat  and  sleep. 

Later  they  moved  to  rural  West  Tennessee, 
again  to  live  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  There 
and  In  Nashville,  they  worked— In  Jobs  they 
found  for  themselves — with  agencies  which 
serve  the  poor. 

Little  of  their  learning  has  come  from  lec- 
tures; a  lot  has  come  from  direct  exfKWure  to 
what  it  means  to  live  In  poverty. 

Anthony  Potter.  65,  who  signed  up  for 
•VISTA  with  his  wife  after  they  retired  and 
moved  to  Florida,  puts  It  this  way: 

"A  man  with  a  full  stomach  doesn't  know 
what  It  means  to  be  hungry.  A  man  with  a 
beautiful  home  to  live  In  doesn't  know  what 
It  means  to  have  leaks  in  his  roof." 

Potter,  a  muscular,  friendly-faced  man 
who  speaks  with  a  Greek  accent  shakes  his 
head  when  he  remembers  the  restaurants  he 
ran  before  he  retired. 

"Every  day,"  he  recalls,  "w-e  threw  away 
enough  food  to  feed  a  hundred  people." 

But,  as  his  wife.  Lorrene,  points  out.  the 
■vaSTA  trainees  have  discovered  more  than 
what  it  means  to  be  hungry. 

'The  physical  deprivations  we  found — I 
knew  about  them,"  she  says.  What  she  did 
not  know,  she  says.  Is  "what  it  would  be  like 
to  be  afraid — afraid  within  your  own  home. 
Afraid  that  if  you  talked  to  somebody  that 
the  power  structure  regarded  as  trouble- 
making,  you  might  not  have  a  home  tomor- 
row. 

"That  kind  of  thing  I  didn't  know,"  Mrs. 
Potter  says. 

"I  still  can't  Inside  of  me  feel  what  it 
must  be  like  to  live  that  way — and  not  be 
able  to  see  to  the  point  where  I  wouldn't  be 
living  that  way." 

Through  group  dynamics,  or  "T-sesslons," 
as  thev  call  them,  the  trainees  have  ex- 
amined their  reactions  to  their  experiences, 
to  each  other,  and  to  themselves. 

Such  sessions  have  been  spaced  through- 
out their  training:  one  took  place  on  the 
grass  in  front  of  a  school  in  Fayette  County. 
The  trainees  sat  on  the  ground  In  a  circle 
with  George  Anderson,  a  burly,  clgar-smok- 
Ing  Negro  trainer  from  Washington,  D.C. 

Anderson  began  by  telling  them  that  the 
year  ahead  would  be  tough. 

"It's  no  merry-go-round  out  there,"  he 
declared  in  a  low,  almost  guttural  voice. 
"The  people  you'll  be  working  with — they've 
heard  it  all  before.  If  you're  going  to  get 
through  to  them,  you've  got  to  come  across 
as  a  person." 

And  this  was  their  chance,  he  explained, 
for  them  to  give  each  other  "feed-back"  on 
how  they  came  across  to  each  other. 

Slowly,  under  Anderson's  prodding,  the 
trainees  began  to  open  up.  Any  member  of 
the  group  who  asked  for  It  received  from  the 
others  a  straightforward  statement  of  how 
they  reacted  to  him  or  her: 

"We've  talked  a  lot,  but  I  think  you've 
been  really  honest  only  once." 

"You  don't  seem  at  all  aware  of  how 
you  make  other  people  feel." 

"You  always  make  people  come  to  you, 
rather  than  offer  anything  of  yourself  to 
them." 
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In  some  cases  the  criticism  drew  angry  re- 
actions, and  there  were  tears  on  both  ends 
of  several  exchanges.  But  whenever  anyone 
attempted  to  retreat  from  blunt  honesty 
to  tactful  hedging,  Anderson  interrupted. 

"Sock  It  to  'em,"  he  insisted.  "If  you  tell 
someone  how  he  really  makes  you  feel,  you're 
doing  him  a  favor." 

"Gosh,  that  hurt,"  one  member  of  the 
group  said  later,  "But  It  felt  good  to  go  on 
and  get  It  all  out  In  the  open." 

Other  trainees  agree  that  the  "T-sesslons" 
not  only  drew  them  closer  as  a  group,  but 
also  Increased  their  understanding  of  them- 
selves as  individuals. 

BUn,DING   A   BRIDGE 

To  their  trainers,  this  Is  a  key  point. 

"Understanding  themselves  Is  a  bridge  to 
other  people."  explains  Mary  Kllleen,  a 
blonde.  25-year-ild  member  of  the  training 
staff  who  served  In  the  Peace  Corps  In  Chile. 
The  emphasis  on  self-acceptance  Is  based  on 
a  conviction  that  the  war  on  poverty  must 
be  waged  on  a  person-to-person  level. 

Mildred  Hoyt,  the  ereat-gr.indmother  from 
New  Hampshire,  put  the  point  to  work  for 
her  In  West  Tennessee,  where  severnl  of  the 
trainee*  were  moved  out  of  the  homes  of 
Negro  sharecroppers  by  white  landowners 

The  white  farmer  who  owned  the  house 
where  Mrs.  Hoyt  was  living  confronted  her 
with  his  suspicion  that  she  was  a  civil  rights 
worker.  She  explained  that  she  was  training 
to  became  a  VISTA,  she  says,  "but  to  him 
that  was  Just  another  government  handout" 

VOr   AND   I 

•He  began  talking  about  welfare,  and  how 
awful  It  Wcis  for  people  not  to  do  anything 
but  live  on  f';)od  stamps,  and  he  said,  'You 
know  who  pays  for  that?" 

"I  said.  'Yes,  you  and  I  pav  for  It.' 

"He  said,  'You?' 

"I  said.  'Yes.  I'm  a  landowner  too.  I  have 
a  little  f.irm  you  could  tuck  in  one  corner 
of  your  80-acre  hayfleld,  but  I  pay  my  share 
of  taxes  too.' 

"Tou  could  almost  see  a  wall  come  down  ■• 
Mrs.  Hoyt  recalls,  "because  I  put  mvself 
In  his  position." 

But  to  put  them.selves  In  the  position  of 
the  poor,  the  trainees  have  found,  l.s  not  so 
simple.  Most  admit  they  now  consider  their 
ta.';k  far  more  difficult  than  thev  imat'lned 
when  they  began. 

"We  all  came  here  expecting  to  find  the 
answer."  says  21-year-o!d  Nlkl  Rowe  of  Hid- 
den Hills.  Calif.  "Instead,  we  found  the  prob- 
lem "  "^ 

Marlene  Moses  found  "the  problem"  when 
she  moved  In  wl'h  a  motherless  family  of  13 
children  and  Immediately  went  to  work  In 
the  kitchen.  Later,  after  watching  their  re- 
action, she  decided  this  had  been  "a  ereat 
blunder." 

"I  realized  after  I  did  it  I  was  Just  going 
In  and  taking  over,"  she  savs.  "I  should  have 
let  the  kids  do  It  themselves." 

Now,  the  trainees  are  convinced  that  their 
mission  as  VISTAs  Is  not  simply  to  "help  the 
poor,"  but  rather  the  much  more  difficult 
task  of  "helping  people  learn  how  to  help 
themselves" 

They  are  not  sure  how — or  even  whether 

they  will  succeed  But  thev  are  determined 
to  try. 

It  Is  perhaps  Anthony  Potter,  In  his  Greek 
accent,  who  expresses  their  attitude  best: 

"As  an  American  in  my  adopted  country." 
he  says,  'I'm  ashamed  of  the  poverty  I  have 
seen  I  wl.-h  I  could  do  more  than  I'm  able  to 
do,  which  Is  very  little. 

•But  maybe  It  la  like  laying  a  foundation. 
Maybe  I  can  put  on  Just  one  block.  Someone 
else  will  put  on  another — and  a  block  here, 
a  block  there,  you  start  to  build." 


MAJ  GEN.  DONALD  W.  McGOWAN 

Mr.   PUCINSKI,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
soldiers  yesterday.  Maj.  Gen.  Donald  W. 
McGowan,  World  War  II  commander  of 
New  Jersey's  famed  Essex  Troop  and  for- 
mer Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau, 
died  at  his  home  in  New  Jersey  on  Sun- 
day after  a  long  illness. 

General  McGowan  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  Army  and  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. After  enlisting  at  the  age  of  16,  he 
served  with  the  New  Jersey  National 
Guard  5th  Infantry  Division  during  the 
Mexican  border  campaign.  During  World 
War  I,  General  McGowan  fought  in 
France  with  the  29th  Division.  With  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  11,  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  102d  Cavalry,  the  Essex 
Troop,  and  led  them  throughout  the  Eu- 
ropean theater.  After  the  war,  General 
McGowan  returned  to  his  home  State  of 
New  Jersey  to  command  the  50th  Ar- 
mored Division. 

In  1959,  4  years  after  becoming  head 
of  the  Army  section  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau,  General  McGowan  was 
named  to  the  post  of  Chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau.  He  led  the  National 
Guard  through  the  extensive  reorganiza- 
tion of  1961. 

Mr.  Speaker.  General  McGowan  had  a 
deep  and  thorough  understanding  of 
both  the  military  and  human  needs  of 
the  modern  Armed  Forces,  and  he  al- 
ways tried  to  instill  that  same  under- 
standing in  all  those  who  were  privileged 
to  serve  with  him.  I  extend  to  his  wife 
and  fine  family  our  deepest  sympathy. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  PROGRAM 
TO  REBUILD  THE  CITIES  RE- 
CEU^ES  DRAMATIC  PUBLIC  SUP- 
PORT 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  announcement  that  America's 
leading  Insurance  companies  are  I'eady 
to  invest  $1  billion  In  housing  and  jobs 
for  the  cities.  President  Johnson's  efforts 
for  America's  cities  received  a  major 
show  of  support  from  private  enteiprlse. 

This  was  not  an  Lsolated  effort  by  the 
Johnson  administration,  nor  was  it  the 
first  effort  by  the  business  community 
in  support  of  the  President's  plans  for 
urban  America. 

A  few  weeks  apo  the  President  pro- 
posed to  move  ahead  swiftly  with  the 
development  of  a  new  comm.unity  in 
Washington,  DC,  on  land  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  emphasis  in 
thi.^  model  community  will  be  on  achiev- 
ing a  balanced  mixture  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing,  complete  with 
necessarj'  community  features. 


It  is  the  administration's  intention  to 
bi-ing  public  and  private  resources  to- 
gether, fully  involve  the  private  housing 
industry  in  public  housing,  and  further 
attract  private  investment  to  the  new 
town  or  model  city  concept. 

Leaders  throughout  the  counti-v'  and 
the  Washington  area  responded  with  en- 
thusiasm to  the  Presidents  District  of 
Columbia  new-city  proposal,  just  as  ma- 
jor insurance  companies  announced  their 
bilhon  dollar  support  of  rent  supple- 
ments and  other  opportunity  programs. 

What  does  this  mean? 

It  means  that  supposedly  controversial 
urban  Federal  programs  like  model  cities, 
the  war  against  poverty,  rat  extermina- 
tion, are  receiving  strong  public  and  pri- 
vate support.  In  my  home  city  of  Buffalo, 
leaders  of  both  the  public  and  private 
sector  are  supporting  the  administra- 
tions' housing,  job  creation,  model  cities, 
rat  extermination,  and  other  urban  pro- 
grams. 

It  means  that  the  urban  restoration 
program  proposed  by  President  Johnson 
is  now  being  accepted  as  a  logical  and 
necessary  national  policy 

It  means  that  private  enterprise  sees  a 
critical  responsibility  for  businessmen  to 
aid  the  cities. 

In  short,  it  means  that  America  is 
finally  accepting  the  challenge  of  urban 
America. 

President  Johnson's  housing  and  urban 
programs  certainly  deserve  our  continued 
support. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
series  of  telegrams  sent  to  the  President 
by  nationally  known  organizations  and 
individuals  in  support  of  his  new  city 
concept  for  the  District  of  Columbia: 
The  President, 
The  White  House: 

Your  proposal  to  build  a  new  city  on  the 
site  of  the  National  Training  School  Is  a 
masterstroke.  I  am  delighted  you  are  follow- 
ing up  by  having  public  lands  outside  of  other 
cities  surveyed  to  see  if  similar  projects  are 
feasible. 

This  is  the  most  creative  proposal  that  has 
been  made  and  I  think  the  promises  are 
great, 

Paui-  H.  Douglas. 

The  President, 
The  White  Houxe: 

The  Mayors  Conference  very  much  Inter- 
ested In  details  with  respect  to  your  an- 
nouncement today  of  the  task  force  to  re- 
examine possible  surplus  federal  lands  which 
might  be  made  available  to  cities  to  meet 
critical  urban  land  shortages.  Would  appre- 
ciate receiving  further  details  so  that  we 
might  Inform  mayors  of  cities  of  30,000  and 
over.  Very  respectfully  yours 

Terry  D.  Schrunk, 
Mayor  0/  Portland,  Oreg., 
Vice  President,  U.S.  Conference  0/  Mayors. 


The  President, 
The  White  House: 

Your  announcement  of  plans  for  the  ex- 
pedited development  of  the  National  Train- 
ing School  site  comes  as  a  responsible  and 
welcome  step  toward  relief  of  our  city's  hous- 
ing crisis.  Housing;  Development  Corporation 
stands  ready  to  assist  In  any  way  possible  to 
accomplish  your  alms. 

Channing  E.  Phillips, 
President,  Housing  Development  Corp. 


The  President, 
The  White  House: 

Delighted  with  announcement  of  new- 
town.  In-town  project  for  National  Training 
School  in  Washington.  Urgent  need  for  low 
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and  moderate  Income  housing  In  central 
city  We  support  fully  use  of  surplus  Federal 
propertv  to  meet  these  critical  needs.  Wash- 
ington "project  offers  opportunity  to  make 
our  cities  better  places  to  live, 

Irving  Hand. 
President,  American  Institute  of 

Planners,  Washington.  D.C. 

The  Prfsident, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  commends  your  concept 
for  a  new  community  to  be  built  at  the 
National  Training  School  site  in  Northeast 
Washington. 

We  believe  that  this  project  will  be  an  Im- 
portant precedent  and  urge  Its  development 
as  a  truly  balanced  urban  community. 

The  opjxirtunlty  that  you  have  created  can, 
and  should  be  a  model  of  urban  planning. 
We  offer  our  professional  .isslstance  In  any 
meaningful  way  to  asstire  the  success  of  this 

project. 

Robert  L.  Dttbham, 
FAIA,  president  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects. 

The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  President  Johnson:  Your  designa- 
tion of  the  National  Training  School  site  for 
development  to  meet  the  housing  and  other 
needs  of  low  and  moderate  income  families 
is  both  the  answer  to  the  prayer  of  thousands 
of  devotees  in  our  city  and  a  sterling  example 
of  the  fine  example  of  leadership  that  govern- 
ment must  give  when  dealing  with  the  crisis 
in  our  cities 

I  pray  that  your  example  will  be  duplicated 
by  state  and  local  ofHclals  across  the  country 
and  that  these  ofliclals  will  be  Joined  by  the 
private  sectors  In  malclng  available  to  low 
and  moderate  income  people  in  our  nation. 
The  land  we  so  desperately  need  for  hous- 
ing, schools,  and  recreation.  The  model  inter 
city  community  organization,  which  I  head, 
pledges,  that  it  will  work  vigorously  for  the 
fulfillment  ^f  the  purposes  you  have  set  for 
the  National  School  Training  site. 

Rev.  Walter  E  Fauntroy, 
President,   Model   Inter-City   Commu- 
nity, Inc. 

The  President, 
The  White  House. 

The  National  Recreation  and  Park  Associa- 
tion commends  you  for  advancing  the  far 
reaching  proposal  to  develop  the  site  of  the 
D.C.  National  Training  School  for  Boys  as  a 
"model  city  within  a  city."  You  have  shown 
great  foresight  in  appointing  a  cabinet  level 
task  force  to  study  the  possibilities  of  utiliz- 
ing other  surplus  federal  lands  to  extend  this 
concept  across  the  nation.  The  National 
Recreation  and  P.ork  Association  as  the  na- 
tional representative  of  the  park  and  recrea- 
tion movement  offers  you  and  the  task  force 
group  Its  full  cooperation  and  willingness  to 
help  in  any  way  It  can  Your  program  makes 
possible  new  exciting  vistas  and  opportunities 
to  plan  adequate  park  and  recreation  facil- 
ities and  services  vital  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  American  people. 

Sal  J.  Prezioso, 
Executive  Vice  President, 
Conrad    L.    Wirth, 
Chairman .  administrative  board. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  my  constituents  who  would  like 
to  know  whether  the  Nation's  lawmak- 
ers are  making  sacrifices  equal  to  her 
own,  in  respect  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
I  do  not,  of  course,  have  the  answer  to 
her  question,  but  would  be  pleased  to 
forward  any  information  to  her  that  my 
colleagues  would  care  to  send  me. 

Her  letter  to  me  is  as  follows: 

Dear  Representative  Brown:  I  am  from 
the  29th  District,  I  have  a  son.  who  is  a 
Marine,  and  has  received  his  orders  to  go  to 
Vietnam. 

I  believe  I  have  the  right  to  know  how  our 
lawmakers,  from  the  President  on  doicn, 
have  contributed  to  the  war  (only  In  respect 
to  human  life ) .  What  I  really  want  to  know 
is:  Who  has  a  son,  a  son-in-law,  or  a  grand- 
son who  has  served  In  Vietnam?  I  am  only 
interested  in  Vietnam.  Disregard  other  loca- 
tions of  service. 

I  have  WTitten  to  the  President,  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Rusk,  McNamara,  and  on  down,  and 
none  had  either  the  courtesy  (or  maybe  guts) 
to  answer  me. 

If  this  war  is  Important  enough  for  them 
to  take  mv  son  and  send  him  to  Vietnam 
I  want  to  "know  why  they  don't  take  their 
sons.  I  would  appreciate  an  answer. 


Mr. 


WHO  SERVES? 
PUCINSKI.  Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  mtnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A     GIGANTIC     CONFIDENCE     GAME 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now.  I  have  been  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  vast  commercial  ac- 
tivities of  the  tax-exempt  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  My  current  in- 
quirv  has  revealed  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
is  deeply  engaged  in  what  must  certainly 
rank  as'one  of  the  most  gigantic  and  suc- 
cessful confidence  games  ever  perpe- 
trated upon  an  unsuspecting  public. 

I  have  discovered  that  there  is  now  in 
existence  between  $4  and  S6  billion  in 
woi-thless  certificates  which  have  been 
issued  in  lieu  of  cash  by  the  Nation's  co- 
operatives to  their  patrons,  most  of 
whom  are  farmers. 

These  certificates  represent  the  cus- 
tomers' share  of  the  co-ops  profits.  Very 
simplv,  what  happens  is  that  the  co-op 
keeps  the  cash,  the  customer  keeps  the 
certificates,  and  the  co-op  then  refuses 
to  redeem  it.  making  these  certificates 
literally  worthless.  To  make  this  situa- 
tion worse,  the  customer  must  treat 
wortliless  certificates  as  if  they  were 
cash  and  they  must  pay  personal  in- 
come taxes,  and  in  some  States  personal 
property  taxes,  on  the  full  amount  while 
the  co-op  deducts  these  so-called  securi- 
ties from  its  taxable  income,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, pays  practically  no  taxes. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how 
this  system,  which  defrauds  both  the 
U.S.  Treasury  and  the  American  farm- 
er, works.  Let  us  assume  that  a  co-op  has 
net  earnings  of  $1  million.  According  to 
the  law,  if  It  distributes  this  $1  million 
to  its  customers,  it  is  not  liable  for  any 
taxes.  The  law  specifically  states  that 
it  only  has  to  distribute  20  percent  of 


its  earnings  in  cash  and  may  distribute 
the  rest  in  common  stock,  revolving  fund 
certificates,  or  simple  book  allocations. 
Most  Farm  Bureau  cooperatives  dis- 
tribute the  20  percent  in  cash  and  the 
balance  in  what  I  call  "funny  money." 
Thev  then  report  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Ser\1ce  that  they  have  no  taxable 
income  for  the  year  and,  in  turn,  the 
co-ops  tell  their  customers  that  the  cer- 
tificates or  stock  that  the  customers  own 
are  unredeemable  and  pay  no  interest 
or  dindends.  They  cannot  be  cashed,  or 
be  used  in  payment  for  merchandise 
purchased.  In  actual  fact,  they  are 
worthless. 

Meanwhile,  the  co-op  is  left  with 
S800.000  in  cash  which  it  then  uses  to  go 
out  and  purchase  taxpaying  businesses 
and  which  it  then  converts  into  tax-ex- 
empt cooperatives.  Thus,  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  double  loser. 

If  this  situation  were  not  bad  enough, 
it  is  made  even  worse  by  the  fact  that 
this  is  perfectly  permissible  under 
present  tax  law.  Cooperatives  have  been 
avoiding  the  payment  of  taxes  in  this 
manner  for  approximately  40  years. 
Some  co-ops  admit  to  not  redeeming  their 
paper  for  30  years. 

In  1959  a  Federal  judge  finally  ruled 
that  the  farmer  did  not  have  to  declare 
these  patronage  refunds  as  income  be- 
cause they  were  worthless.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  "freasurv'  I>epartment  continued 
to  permit  the  co-ops  to  continue  to  dis- 
tribute their  profits  in  the  form  of  these 
worthless  certificates,  thereby  avoiding 
the  payment  of  taxes. 

Finally,  in  1962  the  law  was  changed, 
but  instead  of  assisting  the  farmer,  the 
law  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  co-ops.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1962  law.  the  co-ops  had  to 
pay  20  percent  in  ca.'^h.  They  were  still 
permitted  to  issue  valueless  certificates 
to  their  customers,  but  written  in  micro- 
scopic print  on  the  certificates  was  an 
agreement  by  the  customer  that  he  had 
also  consented  to  pay  income  tax  on 
them. 

Nothing  was  done  to  create  a  legiti- 
mate value  by  making  them  redeemable 
within  a  fixed  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  there  is  absolutely 
no  U.S.  Government  control  over  any 
aspect  of  the  activities  of  cooperatives. 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  anyone  in  the 
Government  who  can  tell  me  how  many 
cooperatives  there  are,  what  their  sales 
value  is.  and  exactly  how  much  in  worth- 
less certificates  there  is  in  circulation. 

The  Federal  Gk)vernment  does  not 
even  have  a  statutory  definition  of  what 
a  cooperative  is,  and  it  has  no  regulators' 
statutes  governing  their  activities — even 
though  the  Government  is  still,  and  has 
for  the  last  40  years,  been  picking  up  the 
bill. 

Cooperatives  are  virtually  exempt 
from  antitrust  laws  under  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  They  are  also  free  from 
scrutiny  by  the  SEC.  They  operate  in  the 
manner  of  the  robber  barons  of  the 
1800's,  They  do  not  have  to  disclose  their 
officers'  salaries;  when,  if  ever,  they  plan 
to  return  the  patron's  money  to  him;  or 
any  other  pertinent  information,  for  that 
matter. 

The  original  co-ops  were  based  on  a 
one-man.  one-vote  principle,  so  that  the 
farmer  would  actually  have  control  over 
the  policies  of  the  co-ops. 
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Today,  a  man  owning  a  share  of  stock 
In  General  Motors  has  more  Influence  in 
determining  management  policy  than  a 
man  owning  a  share  of  stock  in  a  co-op. 
In  Farm  Bureau  cooperatives  the  con- 
trolling stock  does  not  belong  to  the  local 
members  of  the  co-op.  It  belongs  to  the 
county  or  State  farm  bureau  organiza- 
tion, a  completely  separate  corporate  en- 
tity composed  largely  of  nonfarmers. 

Because  these  co-ops  operate  free  from 
antitrust  laws,  they  are  able  to  commit 
an  additional  abuse.  They  are  able  to 
force  the  farmer  to  pay  dues  to  the  Farm 
Bureau  as  a  precondition  for  dealing 
with  the  co-op. 

If  there  is  any  question  about  how  loose 
and  ineffective  the  laws  concerning 
co-ops  are,  let  us  examine  the  National 
Cooperative  Refinery  Association  of 
McPherson.  Kans.  This  association  is  In 
the  oil  business:  it  operats  oil  wells,  pipe- 
lines, and  refineries  in  this  county  and  It 
is  engaged  in  oil  exploration  in  Canada. 
It  has  even  done  business  in  Libya.  On 
sales  of  $58  miillon  in  1966  It  enjoyed  a 
profit  of  $8.2  million.  This  was  after  the 
standard  deduction  for  depreciation  and 
oil  depletion  allowance. 

Since  this  association  has  declared  it- 
self a  cooperative.  Instead  of  paying  taxes 
and  dividends,  it  simply  makes  patronage 
refunds  available  to  Its  owners  and  avoids 
the  payment  of  taxes  altogether.  How- 
ever, the  recipients  of  these  dividends  do 
not  i>ay  any  taxes  either,  because  the  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Refinery  Association 
is,  in  turn,  owned  by  six  other  coopera- 
tives whose  annual  sales  are  over  $1 
billion.  This  organization  is  not  unique. 
There  are  many  other  such  setups  in  the 
cooperative  movement. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  that  there  is 
something  obviously  wrong  when  a  group 
of  businessmen  can  exploit  our  tax  laws 
by  organizing  a  profltmaking  business  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  can  compete 
with  taxpaylng  businesses,  engage  in  un- 
restrained and  unregulated  growth,  and 
avoid  payment  of  taxes  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury and  dividends  and  Interest  to  their 
stockholders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  must  be  en- 
acted in  order  to  curb  these  excesse.s 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the 
legitimate  farmer  co-ops.  I  think  it  is 
time  for  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  recom- 
mend legislation  that  will  enable  them  to 
exercise  the  same  control  over  co-ops 
that  the  Government  exercises  over  all 
private  industry'.  This  is  another  ex- 
ample of  how  much  a  realistic  and  mean- 
ingful tax  reform  measure  Is  needed. 


THE  PLACE  OF  LAW  IN  OUR  WAY 
OF  LIFE 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kornegay] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  afternoon.  September  18,  the 
Daily  Times-News  of  Burlington,  N.C., 


carried  a  major  portion  of  an  address 
made  by  Resident  Superior  Court  Judge 
Leo  Carr,  of  Burlington,  on  "The  Place  of 
Law  in  Our  Way  of  Life." 

Mr.  Howard  White,  the  able  editor  of 
tills  paper,  made  the  following  prefatory 
statement  to  Judge  Cair's  remarks,  re- 
produced in  the  paper: 

Note:  Resident  Superior  Court  Judge  Leo 
Carr  of  Burlington  has  expressed  himself  on 
several  occasions  In  recent  months  on  law 
and  the  public's  responsibility  to  it.  Follow- 
ing Is  a  major  portion  of  his  address  on  the 
subject,  with  his  views  recommended  hlghJy 
to  readers  because  of  the  threat  to  law  that 
Is  facing  the  nation  today. 

I  should  like  to  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan,  in  whose 
home  county  Judge  Carr  resides,  and  I, 
who  am  proud  to  represent  this  county  in 
the  House,  are  in  agreement  with  the 
timely,  thoughtful,  and  opportune  obser- 
vations made  by  Judge  Carr. 

Judge  Carr  is  the  dean  of  the  North 
Carolina  Delegation  of  Superior  Court 
Judges.  He  is  one  of  our  State's  most 
able  and  outstanding  jurists,  who  has 
dedicated  his  time  and  his  talent  and  his 
life  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

His  remarks  follow: 

The  Place  of  Law  in  Our  Way  op  Ltfe 
(By  Judge  Leo  Carr) 

We  are  a  government  of  law  and  not  of 
men,  and  perhaps  It  would  be  desirable  for  us 
to  stop  for  a  moment  and  see  If  we  can  define 
what  we  mean  by  a  government  of  men. 
We  know  pretty  well  what  we  mean  by  gov- 
ernment of  law,  because  that  Is  the  type  of 
government  that  we  enjoy.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, we  may  not  very  clearly  understand 
what  we  mean  by  government  of  men.  That 
fact  was  brought  very  forcefully  to  my  at- 
tention in  1961  when  the  chief  Justice  of 
Cuba  resigned  his  office  and  came  to  Florida 
to  spend  some  time.  He  gave  an  Interview 
that  year  to  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  News  and  World  Report.  In  that  Inter- 
view he  stated  that  Cuba  had  a  Constitution 
that  was  adopted  by  its  people  In  1940,  and 
that  they  lived  under  that  Constitution  and 
abided  by  the  laws  that  were  enacted  pur- 
suant thereto  until  Batista  came  into  power. 
Batista  varied  some  from  that  Constitution. 
and  it  was  thought  that  when  Castro  came 
to  power  In  Cuba  the  pepole's  rights  under 
the  1940  Constitution  would  be  more  secure. 

However,  by  1961  this  chief  Justice  stated 
that  he  found  he  had  nothing  to  do  as  chief 
Justice.  The  Supreme  Court  had  nothing  to 
do.  and  the  judges  on  the  lower  levels  In 
Cuba  had  nothing  to  do;  the  people  were 
no  longer  being  governed  by  the  1940  Con- 
stitution, and  the  laws  written  pursuant 
thereto,  but  by  edict  of  the  Executive  De- 
partment of  the  government.  Instead  of  the 
courts  being  used  for  trial  of  criminal  cases, 
the  violations  on  the  criminal  side  of  the 
docket  were  heard  by  a  committee,  all  of 
whom  were  In  military  uniform,  and  the 
grievances  of  the  citizens  In  respect  to  their 
civil  matters  were  heard  by  agencies  of  the 
government — of  the  Executive  Department 
of  the  government.  The  courts  had  run  out 
of  anything  to  do  In  Cuba  because  there 
was  no  law  to  Interpret,  and  so  the  chief 
Justice  resigned  and  came  to  Florida. 

I  think  that  Interview  pretty  well  depicts 
what  type  of  government  we  call  a  govern- 
ment of  men.  and  it  emphasizes  the  Idea 
that  when  our  courts  are  busy  we  can  be 
pretty  well  convinced  that  we  are  living  un- 
der a  government  of  law.  When  the  courts 
cease  to  function  and  have  little  to  do.  we 
may  be  concerned  about  that  because  this 
would  be  a  strong  indication  that  we  are 
drifting  toward  a  government  of  men  rather 
than  a  government  of  law. 


ALERTNESS   IN    IMPEOVING    LAW 

I  think  that  It  Is  important  and  desirable 
to  realize  that  we  live  in  a  changing  world 
and  that  our  laws  from  time  to  time  may 
have  to  suffer  some  change,  and  we  should 
ever  be  alert  to  find  those  areas  in  our  law 
that  need  Improvement.  I  am  going  to  make 
a  few  observations  on  this  program  In  respect 
to  those  phases  of  our  law  and  those  areas 
in  the  law  that  need  some  Improvement.  The 
first  comment  I  wish  to  make  has  to  do 
with  our  structural  law,  that  is,  our  basic 
law  or  our  Constitution;  and  while  there 
are  numbers  of  changes  that  probably  are 
needed,  time  would  not  permit  my  referring 
to  but  one,  and  that  is  a  matter  that  has 
given  me  much  concern  for  quite  some  time. 

We.  In  this  country  In  the  last  few  years, 
are  having  a  great  many  Constitutional 
questions  raised  that  have  to  be  decided  by 
the  courts.  They  are  decided  quite  often  by 
a  divided  court.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  decides  them  by  a  flve-four 
vote,  Ave  justices  voting  one  way  and  four 
voting  another,  on  a  Constitutional  question 
or  on  many  other  questions, 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
procedure  by  which  the  Constitution  Is 
amended.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Is  amended  by  requiring  that  a  bill  be 
Introduced  In  Congress  and  be  passed  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  Congress.  Then  that  amendment  1b 
submitted  to  state  legislatures  for  their  ap- 
proval, and  the  Constitution  requires  that 
three-fourths  of  the  state  legislatures  must 
ratify  that  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
before  it  becomes  an  amendment.  Yet,  after 
all  that  has  been  done — after  we  require  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  in  Congress 
to  submit  the  amendment,  and  after  we 
require  three-fourths  of  the  general  assem- 
blies or  the  legislatures  of  the  state  to  ratify 
the  amendment,  under  our  present  system 
we  will  permit  one  man  on  the  Supreme 
Court  to  say  what  that  amendment  means. 
That,  I  think,  is  a  weakness  in  our  govern- 
ment, in  our  Constitution.  When  we  go  to 
such  pains  to  get  more  than  a  majority  of 
Congress  to  submit  the  amendment,  and  a 
three-fourths  majority  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures to  ratify  it.  then  it  seems  to  me  illogical 
and  inconsistent  to  let  the  interpretation  of 
that  amendment  and  Its  meaning  be  decided 
by  only  one  man. 

I  submit  that  the  experts  should  get  busy 
and  And  out  how  we  can  change  our  plan 
of  operation  and  require  that  in  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution — that  is  to 
say  when  an  act  of  the  legislative  body  Is 
bought  under  consideration  by  the  court 
and  its  constitutionality  is  questioned,  or 
when  the  conduct  of  some  court  is  brought 
under  question  and  one's  Constitutional 
rights  are  alleged  to  have  been  violated — 
the  Supreme  Court  cannot  decide  that  ques- 
tion without  at  least  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  justices  on  the  court.  I  think  that  Is  a 
needed  reform  in  our  structural  law.  and 
I  suggest  that  our  people  should  give  serious 
consideration  to  that  change  in  our  basic 
structural  law. 

COtntTEST     IN'     DEAtINO     WFTH     PtTBLIC 

There  are  some  other  observations  that  I 
would  make  in  respect  to  the  Improvement 
of  our  law.  The  f.rst  one  I  would  call  to  your 
attention  is  the  need  for  every  person  who  Is 
connected  with  law  in  any  manner  in  an  offi- 
cial way.  either  In  the  en.actlng  of  the  law  or 
In  the  Interpretation  of  it,  or  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  it,  to  be  diligent  in  his  duty  and 
remember  that  he  is  employed  by  the  public 
and  that  the  public  interest  should  always 
be  foremost  In  his  thinking. 

Another  thing  I  would  call  attention  to  is 
the  need  for  courtesy  and  consideration  of 
the  other  fellow  by  those  of  us  in  authority. 
It  was  Confucius,  the  Chinese  leader  of  an- 
other era,  who  stated  that  "Most  of  the 
bitterness  and  the  animosities  that  exist  be- 
tween individuals  Is  due  to  man's  stupid  in- 
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ability  to  put  himself  in  the  position  of  the 
other  fellow."  I  think  we,  In  positions  of 
authoritv.  need  to  keep  that  In  mind  and  to 
try  to  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the 
fellow  whom  we  are  dealing  within  an  offlclal 
way.  and  to  do  It  courteously. 

We  had  a  sheriff  in  our  county  once  who 
was  firm  and  efficient,  but  he  was  the  essence 
of  courtesy  when  he  was  dealing  with  people. 
It  was  said  of  him,  and  rightly  so,  that  he 
could  make  a  man  happy  even  while  he  was 
taking  mm  to  jail.  That  perhaps  Is  an  ex- 
aggerated statement,  but  It  gives  us  some 
Idea  of  what  Is  needed  In  the  enforcement  of 
law  and  In  the  administration  of  law.  We 
need  to  keep  in  mind  the  other  fellow's  posi- 
tion and  to  be  as  courteous  and  considerate 
of  him  as  the  circumstances  will  permit. 

Judge  Prank  Daniels,  a  Judge  of  another 
generation,  expressed  that  Idea,  I  thought, 
very  clearly  once  when  he  said  that  all  of  us 
who  are  Involved  in  the  work  of  the  law.  In 
any  field  of  law,  should  strive  to  perform  our 
duties  In  such  a  manner  as  to  generate  In 
the  minds  of  our  people  a  deep  reverence  for 
the  law  and  an  affectionate  obedience  to  Its 
command.  If  we  keep  that  In  mind,  those  of 
us  who  are  In  official  positions.  I  think  we 
will  make  the  law  more  effective. 

RESPONSIBrLrriES     OF     CmZENS 

I  want  to  also  make  this  observation  In 
respect  to  the  responsibility  of  the  average 
citizen  of  the  state  and  of  the  nation  toward 
law.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  average  citizen.  He  needs 
to  develop  more  interest  In  the  law.  and 
more  affection  for  the  law.  I  am  reminded 
in  that  connection  of  the  little  girl  who 
received  a  pin  cushion  from  her  grandmother 
as  a  Christmas  gift,  and  her  mother  Insisted 
that  she  write  her  grandmother  a  note  of 
thanks.  She  was  a  little  hesitant  to  do  it.  but 
upon  the  Insistence  of  her  mother  she  did 
WTite  a  note  of  thanks,  and  this  is  how  she 
began  It:  "Dear  Grandmother:  I  received  the 
pin  cushion  you  sent  me  for  Christmas.  I 
like  pin  cushions,  but  not  very  much." 

1  feel  that  sometimes  the  attitude  of  the 
little  girl  with  respect  to  the  pin  cushion  can 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  average  citi- 
zen's interest  in  and  appreciation  of  law.  The 
lack  of  interest  I  think  can  be  explained  In 
the  first  Instance  by  the  fact  that  we  just  do 
not  take  time — the  average  citizen  Just  does 
not  take  time — to  evaluate  the  contribution 
that  law  makes  to  his  happiness  and  to  his 
security  and  to  the  well-being  of  all.  If  he 
does  that,  then  I  think  he  will  understand 
that  he  should  manifest  more  Interest  In  the 
law. 

ATTrrUDES     TOWARD    LAW 

Then  I  think  there  are  citizens  who  are 
hostile  toward  the  law  because  there  are  cer- 
tain laws  that  they  don't  like.  Some  laws 
seem  to  trespass  upon  their  rights,  and  so 
they  form  a  sort  of  hostility  toward  the  law 
because  of  their  dislike  of  certain  laws.  Some 
of  that  hostility  rubs  off  on  the  laws  that 
don't  hurt  them,  and  you  hear  that  type  of 
citizen  sometimes  saying  that  there  are  too 
many  laws,  that  we  ought  to  repeal  most  of 
them — about  90  per  cent  of  them  ought  to  be 
repealed.  WeU,  I  take  that  to  mean  that  that 
kind  of  person  finds  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
law  favorable  to  him  and  the  other  90  per 
cent  either  unfavorable  or  does  nothing  for 
his  welfare,  and.  therefore,  he  wants  about 
90  per  cent  of  them  repealed. 

I  think  we  have  to  take  this  Into  considera- 
tion when  we  show  hostility  toward  the  law 
because  of  the  fact  that  It  may  rub  us  wrong 
and  Infringe  upon  our  rights,  that  quite 
often  manv  people  have  to  yield  to  a  law  en- 
acted In  the  interest  of  the  greater  ntunber  of 
people. 

I  can  Ulustrate  it.  I  believe,  by  calling  your 
attenUon  to  the  fact  that  we  have  on  the 
highways  "yield"  signs  In  which  the  person 
on  the  highway  that  doesn't  have  much  traffic 
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on  It  has  to  yield  under  the  law  to  the  traffic 
on  the  well-traveled  highway,  and  while  that 
law  may  be  of  some  inconvenience  to  the 
person  traveling  on  the  lesser  traveled  high- 
way, yet  it  is  essential,  and  it  is  the  law  that 
has  to  be  enacted  In  the  Interest  of  the 
greater  number  of  people.  That  illustration 
has  an  application  in  the  enactment  of  most 
laws.  In  other  words,  many  of  the  laws  that 
we  as  individuals  may  dislike  because  they 
are  inconvenient  to  us  and  may  trespass 
somewhat  upon  our  rights  are  laws  that  are 
essential  because  there  are  so  many  more 
people  that  are  benefited  thereby.  If  we  come 
to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  law,  I  think 
we  shall  have  to  recognize  that  law  requires 
us,  In  many  instances,  to  yield  to  the  law 
that  benefits  the  greater  number  of  people, 
when  we  are  among  a  very  limited  number 
adversely  affected  by  a  law  which  we  dislike. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  It  was  the  duty 
of  those  in  offlclal  position  to  perform  their 
duties  courteously  and  considerately  so  as 
to  generate  reverence  for  the  law  and  an  af- 
fection for  the  law;  but  there  Is  the  duty  of 
the  citizen  to  respect  the  law  and  to  respect 
those  who  are  in  official  positions  under  the 
law.  They  sometimes  criticize  rather  vi- 
ciously, and  that.  I  don't  think,  Is  the  proper 
course  to  follow  in  a  government  of  law. 
Criticize,  yes,  but  do  It  in  a  manner  that 
shows  respect  for  the  law  and  for  those  in 
authority.  Vituperation  and  offensive  lan- 
guage In  our  criticism  has  no  place  In  a 
government  of  law. 

Then,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  average  citi- 
zen to  obey  the  law,  l  know  that  there  are 
those  who  advocate  disobedience  of  the  law 
sometimes  In  order  to  show  disapproval  of 
the  law.  I  recently  read  a  remark  that  I 
could  not  quite  understand,  some  gentleman 
speaking  at  a  meeting  and  Indicating  that 
we  are  living  in  an  era  In  which  demonstra- 
tions and  mild  riots  are  necessary. 

I  recognize  that  under  the  law  people  have 
a  right  to  peaceable  assembly,  and  to  cer- 
tain lawful  demonstrations  to  show  their 
disapproval  of  the  law.  but  I  can't  go  along 
with  that  gentleman's  Idea  that  the  time  has 
come  when  we  should  recognize  in  a  govern- 
ment of  law,  mild  forms  of  violence  and 
mild  rioting.  In  my  opinion  mild  rioting  or 
any  kind  of  rioting  Is  associated  wth  mob 
violence,  and  mob  violence  and  rioting  have 
no  place  In  a  government  of  law. 

CrVIL   DISOBEDIENCE 

There  are  those  who  believe  In  civil  dis- 
obedience, that  whenever  they  disapprove  of 
a  law  they  should  be  premltted  to  disobey 
it  and  take  the  penalty.  I  subscribe  to  this 
concept  and  this  philosophy— that  in  respect 
to  mv  obligations  to  my  government  I  should 
not  engage  in  any  course  of  conduct  which 
I  would  not  be  wliling  for  each  citizen  of  the 
United  Sutes  to  engage  in  at  the  same  time  I 
do.  I  think  that  Is  a  sound  approach  to  this 
problem  of  civil  disobedience.  If  one  violates 
any  law  because  he  disapproves  of  that  law. 
then  he  should  be  willing  to  let  each  citizen 
of  the  United  States  at  the  same  moment 
violate  any  law  that  he  doesn't  approve  of 
and  you  can  see  what  that  would  lead  to.  It 
would  be  chaos  Immediately,  and  that.  I 
think,  Is  an  answer  to  those  who  recommend 
the  use  of  civil  disobedience  in  order  to  show 
disapproval  of  certain  laws.  Civil  disobedi- 
ence has  no  place  in  a  government  of  law, 

I  want  to  refer  to  one  further  fact  that 
Is  extremely  Important  at  this  time.  Al- 
though we  'have  succeeded  in  otir  govern- 
ment. It  being  a  government  of  law,  and  we 
have  made  progress  In  this  state  In  recent 
times  In  the  administration  of  Justice,  never- 
theless In  recent  years  the  law  has  not  for 
some  reason  succeeded  as  well  as  it  should 
In  controlling  crime.  Crime  Is  on  the  Increase 
and  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident several  months  ago  to  make  a  study  of 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the  en- 
forcement of  law  m  this  country. 


THINK   ON   THI   5X7BJBCT   OF   CKIIU 

I  commend  that  report  to  all  of  you.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  everyone  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice  will  think  seriously  on  the  sub- 
ject of  crime  and  wUl  as  a  citizen  strive  to 
make  some  contribution  In  that  connection 
to  help  this  government,  under  law,  get  con- 
trol of  the  crlnalnal  element  so  that  we  may 
have  more  security  In  our  homes  and  more 
security  on  our  streets.  We  need  a  deep  study 
of  that' subject,  and  each  citizen  of  this  land 
owes  it  to  his  government  to  make  every  con- 
tribution he  can  tov^-ards  bringing  the  crimi- 
nal element  under  control  In  this  country. 

I  want  to  make  this  final  observaUon. 
Three  presidents  have  Issued  proclamations 
In  regard  to  Law  Day.  starting  with  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  I  wish  to  lift  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Proclamation  In  1963.  the 
year  of  his  assassination,  some  words  with 
which  I  close : 

"The  story  of  man's  advance  from  savagery 
to  clrtllzatlon  Is  the  story  of  reason  and 
morality  displacing  brutal  force.  While  law 
Is  reason  systematized,  It  Is  more  than  rea- 
son alone.  A  great  Justice  of  our  Supreme 
Court  said  long  ago.  'The  law  is  the  witness 
and  external  deposit  of  our  moral  life.  Its 
history  Is  the  history  of  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  race." 

"In  a  time  when  all  men  are  properly  con- 
cerned lest  nations  forgetting  law,  reason, 
and  moral  existence,  turn  to  mutual  destruc- 
tion, we  have  all  the  more  need  to  work  for 
a  day  when  law  may  govern  nations  as  it 
does  men  within  nations,  when  systematized 
reason  may  bring  us  a  confident  future,  when 
the  moral  development  of  the  human  race 
may  assure  us  a  peaceful  and  a  law  abiding 
world." 


ETHNIC  JOKES  ARE  IN  BAD  TASTE 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  t«  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
irom  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  profes- 
sional sports  have  taught  us  a  lesson  in 
tolerance  that  all  other  aspects  of  Ameri- 
can life  might  well  emulate.  Ever  since 
Jackie  Robinson  came  into  the  major 
leagues  in  1947  as  a  young  rookie  fresh 
from  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers'  Montreal  af- 
filiate in  the  International  League,  and 
the  racial  walls  came  tunibhng  down, 
professional  baseball  has  earned  an 
em-iable  reputation  as  an  equal-oppor- 
tunity employer.  Thus,  it  came  as  a  great 
shock  to  me  last  night  to  read  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  a  very  gratui- 
tous attack,  in  the  form  of  a  feeble  at- 
tempt at  humor,  upon  both  Carl  Yas- 
trzemski.  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  and 
several  miUion  Americans  of  Polish  ex- 
traction. 

In  his  nightly  column,  entitled  "Siegel 
at  Large."  Sports  Columnist  Morris  Siegel 
discusses  the  chances  of  the  Boston  Red 
Sox  getting  into  the  world  series.  Mr. 
Siegel  offers  an  opinion  made  by  Mr. 
Yastrzemskl  with  which  Mr.  Siegel  dif- 
fers. If  I  may  quote  from  the  column: 

Yaz  hadn't  taken  that  into  consideration, 
but  he  Is  blameless.  Poles  are  notoriously  bad 
at  arithmetic. 

Conceding  the  point  that  this  is  meant 
to  be  funny,  it  nonetheless  is  a  belittling 
attack  upon  a  young  man  who,  by  the 
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way,  is  a  graduate  of  a  very  fine  college 
in  Massachusetts.  This  Intelligent  athlete 
finished  his  undergraduate  work  in  the 
off  baseball  season,  having  attended 
Notre  Dame  University  prior  to  signing  a 
contract  with  the  Red  Sox. 

In  my  opinion,  ethnic  jokes  are  all  in 
bad  tasce  and  I  think  that  Mr.  Siegel 
owes  an  apology  both  to  the  Red  Sox" 
gifted  left  fielder  and  to  all  Americans 
who  share  Mr.  Yastrzemski's  ethnic 
background.  We  have  come  a  long  way 
In  eliminating  racial  stereotypes,  and,  as 
I  "see  it.  the  Star  should  be  in  the  fore- 
ground of  this  campaign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  many  Members 
of  this  House  may  not  have  seen  this 
offeasive  piece  of  writing.  I  include  this 
part  of  Mr.  Siegels  column  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

Boston's  best  bet  against  the  Twins.  It 
appears,  is  to  work  out  a  scheme  to  get  a 
relief  pitcher,  notably  John  Wyatt.  into  the 
game. 

Of  their  five  victories  over  the  league 
leaders,  Wyatt  has  won  one  and  saved  three 
others.  Former  Twin  Lee  Stange.  who  mysteri- 
ously hasn't  gotten  a  call  from  Williams  for 
the  last  four  nrames  is  the  only  Red  Sox 
pitcher  to  start,  finish  and  beat    em. 

Williams  and  a  number  of  his  minions  feel 
reasonably  certain  Boston  will  win.  Carl 
Yastrzemskl  Is  more  cautions. 

"We've  got  to  prav  for  the  White  Sox  to 
lose  a  game  and  then  we've  got  to  split  with 
the  Twins  to  take  it."  Yaz  has  figured  out. 

If  the  status  remains  quo  between  now  and 
Sunday,  a  split  with  Minnesota  would  be 
disastrous  for  the  Red  Sox.  Yaz  hadn't  taken 
that  Into  consideration,  but  he  is  blameless. 
Poles  are  notoriously  bad  at  arithmetic. 


MICRONESIA:    THE    TRUST   TERRI- 
TORY OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ZablockiI  may  ex- 
tend hi.s  remarks  at  thi.s  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Dllnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Inti-oducing  a  House  joint  resolution 
which  will  create  a  commission  to  study 
the  pohtical  status  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  more  com- 
monly called  Micronesia, 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs,  I  have  long  been  deeply  interest- 
ed In  the  admimstration  and  develop- 
ment of  these  island."^  which  equal  only 
two-thirds  of  the  land  area  of  Rhode 
Island,  yet  are  scattered  over  an  expanse 
of  ocean  comparable  to  the  contiguous 
United  States. 

In  1959.  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations,  It  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  on  the  Fourth  Com- 
mittee, or  Trusteeship  Committee,  of  the 
United  Nations.  At  that  time  the  Com- 
mittee was  engaged  in  deliberations  on  a 
number  of  non-self-governing  territories, 
including  the  Pacific  islands. 

Part  of  the  U.N.  mandate  to  the  United 
States  on  these  islands  requires  that 
their  people  be  assisted  to  forms  of  self- 
government  or  Independence,  as  they 
may  wish.  Consistent  with  our  traditional 


policy  of  self-determination  of  peoples, 
we  have  assisted  the  Micronesians  toward 
building  political  institutions. 

Now  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  has 
asked  the  President  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  study  and  analyze  political 
alternatives  open  to  that  region. 

Responding  to  that  initiative.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  iii  a  message  to  Congress 
last  month  urged  congressional  action 
on  a  proposal  to  provide  for  such  a  com- 
mission. 

Because  of  my  own  belief  that  the  time 
has  come  for  action  on  the  status  of  the 
trust  territories.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  House  joint  resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject which  has  been  recommended  by 
the  administration. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  colleagues  on 
the  House  Interior  Committee,  having 
jurisdiction  over  Micronesian  affairs, 
will  give  this  and  similar  resolutions  on 
this  subject  speedy  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H.J.   Res.  848 
Joint  resolution  regarding  the  status  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  the  admin- 
istering authority  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  pursuant  to  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  In  the  Trustee- 
ship Agreement,  undertook  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  'foster  the  development  of  such 
political  Institutions  as  are  suited  to  the 
trust  territory"  and  to  "promote  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory toward  self-government  or  Independence 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  trust  territory  and  Its 
peoples  and  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of 
the  people  concerned";  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  in  the  Trustee- 
ship Agreement,  further  undertook  a  solemn 
obligation  to  promote  the  economic,  social, 
and  educational  advancement  of  the  In- 
habitants of  the  Trust  Territory;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  dedicated  to 
the  principle  of  government  by  consent  of 
the  governed;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  has 
petitioned  the  President  to  "establish  a  com- 
mission to  consult  the  people  of  Micronesia 
to  ascertain  their  wishes  and  views,  and  to 
study  and  critically  assess  the  political  alter- 
natives open  to  Micronesia;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  proposed  to 
establish  a  commission  in  response  to  such 
petition  and  has  Invited  congressional  par- 
ticipation; and 

Whereas  the  Congress  by  enacting  Public 
Law  90-16  has  evidenced  Its  support  for  an 
intensive  program  to  promote  the  political, 
economic,  social,  and  educational  advance- 
ment of  the  Trust  Territory:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  whatever  steps  may  be  nec- 
essary shall  be  taken  to  provide  for  such  a 
degree  of  self-government  as  will  permit  the 
people  of  the  'Trust  Territory  freely  to  express 
their  wishes  as  soon  els  possible,  and  not  later 
than  June  30,  1973.  on  the  future  status  of 
the  Trust  Territory. 

Sbc.  2.  In  addition  to  eight  members  of 
the  Commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  appointment  of  eight  members  of 
Congress  to  serve  on  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  the  Trust  Territory 
Is  hereby  authorized.  Pour  of  such  members 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 


Senate,  and  four  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  An 
additional  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  shall  serve  as  Chairman. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  study  and 
assess  all  factors  bearing  upon  the  futtu-e 
of  the  Trust  Territory  and  shall  consult  as 
appropriate  with  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Micronesia.  The  Commission  shall,  no 
later  than  eight  months  after  funds  for  the 
Commission  are  appropriated  .irid  made  avail- 
able to  the  Commission,  submit  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  concerning  the  best 
means  to  obtain  the  objective  set  forth  in 
section  1. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  It 
to  carry  out  its  functions.  Employees  of  the 
executive  branch  may  be  detailed  to  assist 
in  the  work  of  the  Commission,  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement.  Any  member  of  the 
Commission  who  may  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  the  public  shall  be 
compensated  $100  per  diem  for  hU  services 
when  engaged  on  commission  business,  and 
all  members  shall  be  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment for  actual  travel  and  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  sub.slstence  when  engaged  on  Commission 
business,  as  authorized  by  law  for  persons 
employed  Intermittently.  The  Commission 
■s  authorized  to  procure  services  as  author- 
ized by  5  U.S  C.  3109. 

Sec.  5.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  moneys  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated  such  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution,  but 
not  to  exceed  $200,000,  to  be  available  until 
expended. 

SCIENCE  "WARNING  SYSTEM'' 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
frnm  New  Jersey  (Mr.  P.mten]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  I  remain  much 
interested  in  the  work  of  this  group.  I 
have  been  particularly  Impressed  with 
its  recent  efforts  to  develop  mechanisms 
for  permitting  Cons?rc.?s  to  make  better 
informed  judgments  on  matters  of  tech- 
nological significance. 

I  am  submitting  an  editorial  from  the 
September  issue  of  Industrial  Research 
entitled  "Science  'Warning  System'." 

This  editorial  describes  the  various 
proposals  thus  far  made  with  regard  to 
the  above  matter,  with  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  proposal  of  the  House  Science 
Committee  as  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  D.^DDARIO].  It  fol- 
lows : 

Science  "W.^rning  System" 

Five  proposals  have  been  made  In  recent 
months  to  assess  the  Impact  of  science  and 
'echnoloey  and  to  counter  act  the  unde- 
sirable byproducts  and  .side  effects  of  re- 
search and  development  advances. 

The  proposals  reflect  growing  concern  over 
the  harmful  consequences  of  nuclear  test- 
ing, agricultural  chemicals,  whether  modl- 
ficition.  outer  space  experiments,  exotic 
pharmaceuticals,  widespread  automation, 
electronic  "bugging."  and  other  such  prob- 
lem areas  (pointed  out  In  an  Industrial  Re- 
search  editorial   In   June   1965). 
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Although  their  objectives  are  similar,  the 
five  suggested  approaches  to  the  problem  are 
quite  different- 

A  five-member,  non-regulatory  "Technol- 
og>'  Assessment  Board — responsible  mainly 
to  Congress — would  be  created  under  a  bill 
Introduced  by  Rep.  Emilio  Q.  Daddarlo  (I>- 
Conn.),  chairman,  House  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research,  i;  Development.  The  board 
would  identify  and  promote  promising  new 
R&D  areas  and  would  point  out  and  seek  to 
eliminate  or  minimize  unwanted  byproducts 
and  side  effects. 

A  "Select  Committee  on  Technology  &  the 
Human  Environment"  would  be  established 
under  a  plan  backed  by  Sen.  Edmund  S. 
Muskie  (D-Me.)  and  20  other  senators.  The 
special  committee,  with  a  limited  life  span, 
would  study  and  report  on  the  problems  of 
"advancing  teclinology." 

A  "Joint  Committee  on  Science  &  Tech- 
nology" would  be  appointed  un.ler  a  bill 
introduced  by  Sen.  Gordon  L.  Allott  (R- 
Colo.).  The  Congressional  committee  would 
seek  to  make  certain  the  benefits  of  science 
and  technology  are  used  most  effectively  In 
the  Interests  of  national  security  and  the 
general  welfare. 

A  "Council  on  Environmental  Quality" 
would  be  organized  under  a  bill  proposed 
by  Rep.  Jolm  Dingell  (D-Mich).  The  plan 
calls  for  an  Independent  council  to  oversee 
scientific  and  industrial  activities  affecting 
the  environment. 

An  "Institute  for  Scientific  Judgment" 
would  be  formed  under  a  proposal  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Kantrowitz,  director,  Avco  Everett 
Research  L.-.bor.itory.  The  Institute  would 
monitor  the  scientific  scene  and  appoint 
specialists  to  argue  technical  issues  as  a 
means  of  separating  "the  scientific  from 
the  political  and  moral  components  of  a 
mixed  decision." 

All  five  proposals  have  merit.  But  the 
editors  of  Industrial  Research  believe  the 
Daddarlo  plan  comes  clospst  to  a  technologi- 
cal "warning  system"  that  could  alert  the 
public  and  th;  government  to  undesirable 
consequences  in  time  to  take  appropriate 
corrective  action.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Technology  Assessment  Board  could  be  help- 
ful In  accelerating  the  transfer  of  scientific 
and  technological  advances  Into  practical 
use. 

The  Daddarlo  proposal  Is  a  conscientious, 
novel,  and  daring  attempt  to  come  to  grips 
with  an  elusive  problem.  The  fact  that  Dad- 
dario's  subcommittee  is  launching  a  long- 
range  study  of  the  technology  assessment 
concept  before  proceeding  with  the  plan 
ireparted  in  this  issue  on  page  17)  Is  In- 
dicative of  the  thoroughness  of  the  approach. 

The  potential  harm  of  some  byproducts 
and  side  effects  of  science  and  technology 
is  so  great  thn.  some  formalized  effort  must 
be  made  to  fore  --e  undesirable  outcomes 
while  corrective  measures  still  can  be  taken. 
We  believe  it  should  be  possible  to  devise  an 
early  warning  mechanism  that  will  not  cur- 
tall  scientific  freeciom  or  technological  prog- 
ress. 


SOUTHWESTERN  HUMAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT 

Mr.  PUCINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  TunneyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

Tnere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  amend  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  in 
order  to  establish  a  southwestern  human 
development  program. 


The  director  of  the  program  would  be 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  government 
agency  or  any  other  public  agency  or 
private  organization  to  establish  educa- 
tion, training,  health,  citizenship,  or  any 
similar  programs  to  assist  the  Mexican- 
American  community. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  assist  the 
Mexican-American  in  his  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate poverty  from  his  midst  and  to 
achieve  individual  economic  independ- 
ence through  the  development  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  improved 
motivation  and  productivity. 

Funds  would  be  allotted  to  each  South- 
western State  based  upon  the  number  of 
persons  with  Spanish  surnames  in  each 
State  and  the  per  capita  income  of  the 
State.  These  funds  would  be  used  for 
programs  of  education,  job  training, 
health  care,  and  community  leadership. 
This  will  enable  Mexican-Americans  to 
overcome,  through  self-help,  the  barriers 
to  economic  opportunity,  self-reliance 
and  independence. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  for  all 
citizens  to  identify  with  the  values  of 
their  society.  The  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islatioii  will  help  to  create  conditions  un- 
der which  useful  employment  oppor- 
tunities can  be  afforded  to  all  those  able 
and  willing  to  succeed. 


FIRE  RESEARCH  AND  SAFETY 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Tunney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNE\\  Mr.  Speaker,  the  focus- 
ing of  scientific  interest  on  the  problem 
of  fire  in  American  cities  that  will  be 
accomplished  by  passage  of  the  Fire 
Research  ?nd  Safety  Act  of  1967  will 
help  to  meet  a  long-standing  need  to  im- 
prove firefighting  technology.  This  legis- 
lation will  authorise  a  fire  research  and 
safety  program  and  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol. As  a  southern  Californian,  I  have 
watched  appalled  as  fires  such  as  the 
ones  at  Bel  Air  and  Malibu  have 
destroyed  the  homes  and  the  savings  of 
hundreds,  de.'ipite  the  best  efforts  of  the 
most  modern  fire  departments  In  the 
world.  Surely  a  concentrated  attack  on 
this  problem  will  result  in  tremendous 
savings  In  life,  property,  and  human 
suffering. 

Fortunately,  there  is  precedent  for  my 
belief  that  scientific  research  can  reduce 
the  damage  from  unwanted  fires.  South- 
e'.n  California  is  a  land  of  chaparral 
forest  as  well  as  cities,  and  these  forests 
have  been  subject  to  great  fires  since 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Spanish  explor- 
ers. In  1963.  the  Forest  Service  dedicated 
a  Forest  Fire  Laboratory  at  Riverside. 
Calif.,  in  an  attempt  to  bring  the  same 
scientific  advances  to  forest  fire  control 
that  the  Fire  Re.scarch  and  Safety  Act 
will  bring  to  the  city  fireman.  The  results, 
in  4  short  years  have  been  truly 
impressive. 


This  modern  laboratory,  housing  35 
scientists,  has  undertaken  a  full  range  of 
research,  from  the  most  basic  studies  of 
combustion  chemist  rj-  through  expert 
consulting  service  to  the  fire  chief  at 
the  scene  of  the  fire.  Altliouch  the  facil- 
ity is  federally  owned  and  operated,  it 
has  a  fully  cooperative  program.  Both  the 
State  of  California  and  the  Los  Angeles 
fire  agencies  contribute  to  the  research 
program  and  share  equally  the  results. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  commis- 
sioned the  Riverside  Fire  Laboratory  to 
conduct  an  intensive  study  on  the  fire 
effects  of  nuclear  explosions.  Since  nu- 
clear fires  may  strike  city  or  forest  alike, 
the  results  will  be  applicable  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Findings  of  forest  research  have  been 
applied  on  privately  owned  forest  and 
watershed  lands  in  southern  California 
and  the  rest  of  the  countrj'  through  the 
cooperative  forest  fire  program,  author- 
ized by  the  Clarke-McNai-y  Act  of  1924. 
This  program  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  effectiveness  of  Federal -State  and 
private  cooperation.  Fire  problems  are 
still  serious  in  the  urban-wildland  com- 
plex of  southern  California,  but  progress 
lias  been  made  there  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Nation.  The  area  currently  being  burned 
in  the  50  States  is  now  4  million  acres 
compared  to  over  22  million  acres  in 
the  1920"s  when  the  cooperative  program 
was  established. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  will 
do  much  to  fill  the  knowledge  gap  in  the 
total  national  fire  program  and  I  sup- 
port its  passage.  Of  equal  importance 
is  an  operational  program  to  bring  better 
fire  protection  to  rural  areas  and  small 
communities.  This  is  provided  in  legis- 
lation introduced  by  a  number  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  specifically 
H.R.  11400,  11467,  and  12102. 

The  Forest  Service  has  already  shown 
that  sound  scientific  research,  coupled 
with  a  strong  development  and  exten- 
sion program  can  result  in  marked  im- 
provements in  firefighting  efficiency. 
The  system  of  aerial  firefighting  with 
chemicals,  to  quote  just  one  example, 
was  developed  through  research.  This 
one  development  alone  has  already  pre- 
vented enough  forest  fire  damage  to  have 
paid  the  costs  of  the  entire  Forest  Service 
research  program  16  times  over. 

When  the  Department  of  Commerce 
initiates  its  urban  fire  research  program, 
it  should  be  closely  coordinated  with  the 
existing  program  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Fires  in  buildings  pose  spe- 
cial problems,  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment should  teke  all  possible  meas- 
ures to  meet  their  challenge.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  fires  in  rural  and  subur- 
ban areas  involve  a  mixture  of  forest  and 
city  conditions,  and  that  the  ultimate 
solution  to  fire  disasters  like  Bel  Air  will 
involve  the  strongest  kind  of  cooperation 
between  Federal,  State,  and  local  re- 
search and  action  agencies  The  Forest 
Service  is  the  natural  and  recognized 
leader  for  programs  dealing  with  the  fire 
problems  In  forest,  brush,  and  rural 
areas.  This  agency  Is  performing  both 
its  research  and  Its  cooperative  fire  con- 
trol programs  with  the  States  in  an  out- 
standing manner. 

In  future  national  fire  programs,  the 
Forest  Service   leadership  should  con- 
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tinue  In  these  cooperative  efforts.  More- 
over, the  Forest  Service  program  should 
be  substantially  strengthened.  Passage  of 
the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  will 
add  a  new  member  to  the  fireflghting 
team.  Each  agency  participating  in  the 
national  fire  program  has  its  role.  The 
combined  effect  will  mean  better  fire 
protection  for  both  urban  and  rural 
America. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Saylor  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  » ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
oflBcial  business. 

Mr.  Morgan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  the  week  of  September  25, 
on  account  of  illness. 


to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HR.472.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  purchase  certain  land 
from  Texas  Southmost  College,  Brownsville, 
Tex 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permis.sion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  FiNO,  for  15  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day, September  27. 

Mrs.  Kelly,  for  10  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  her  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Albert,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude an  article  entitled  "A  Talk  With 
the  First  Lady,"  from  a  recent  edition 
of  the  Sunday  magazine  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

•  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts > 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
elude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  10  minutes,  Septem- 
ber 28. 

Mr.  Laird,  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Bow,  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Kupferman,  for  30  minutes,  on 
September  27. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
wao  granted  to: 

Mr.  Albert  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing the  message  of  the  President  to- 
day, and  that  all  Members  may  have 
permission  to  extend  their  remarks  fol- 
lowing the  message. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter;) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Arknds. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 

Mr.  CoNTK. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PuciNSKi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.Nrx, 

Mr.  Celler. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  September  27,  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

1106.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting the  report  with  respect  to  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950, 
for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1967,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950,  was  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  S.  223.  An  act  to  authorize  the 
dlsp>osal  of  the  Government-owned  long-lines 
communication  facilities  In  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  662).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  906.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  report  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  entitled  "Applied  Science 
and  Technological  Progress";  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  663).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  13026.  A  bill  to  change  the  period 
during  which  an  individual  Is  permitted  to 
enroll  under  part  B  of  title  XVin  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (relating  to  supplementary 
medical  insurance  benefits  for  the  aged), 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  705).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  602.  An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 
and  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
(Rept.  No.  706).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  43.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ml  Soon  Oh 
(Rept.  No.  664).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  62.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pablo  E. 
Tablo  (Rept.  No.  665).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 


Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
S.  63.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Enrique  Al- 
berto Rojas-Vila  (Rept.  No.  666).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  64.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis  Osvaldo 
Martlnez-Farlnas  (Rept.  No.  667).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Armando 
Perez  Simon  (Rept.  No.  668) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  440.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio  Ale- 
jandro Solano  (Rept.  No.  669).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosemarle 
Gauch  Neth;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
670) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  503.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel 
Reaud.  also  known  as  Anpel  Reaud  Ramos 
Izqulerdo  (Rept.  No.  671).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  733.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sablene  Eliza- 
beth DeVore  (Rept.  No.  672).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  741.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rumlko  Sam- 
anskl  (Rept.  No.  673).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Menello 
Segundo  Diaz  Padron  (Rept.  No.  674).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2275.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ricardo 
Vallejo  Samala  (Rept.  No.  675).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vi.sita- 
cion  Enrlquez  Maypa;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  676).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4985.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Antonla 
Sublas  Val;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  677) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  5575.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panag- 
lotis'  Basil  Paulus;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  678).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6326.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chrlsanthe 
Savas  Karatapanls  (Rept.  No.  679).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  811.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Valentina  Sl- 
dorova  Parkevlch  (Rept.  No  680) .  Referred  to 
the   Committee  of  the   Whole   House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio  Do- 
mingo Hernandez  (Rept.  No.  681).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar  Abad 
Lugones  (Rept.  No.  682).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  975.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mitsuo  Blom- 
strom  (Rept.  No.  683).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1021.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio  Luis 
Navarro  ( Rept.  No.  684 1 .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1105.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  G.  F. 
Valdes-Faull  iRept  No.  685).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  David 
Castaneda  (Rept.  No.  686).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1108.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Felix  C. 
Caballol    and   wife.   Lucia    J.   Caballol.   with 
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amendment  (Rept.  No.  687).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1109.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon  E. 
Oyarzun  (Rept.  No.  6881.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Wh;jle  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1110.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manviel 
Alpendre  Seisdedos  (Rept.  No.  689).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO;  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1197.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luclo 
Arsenlo  Travieso  y  Perez  (Rept.  No.  690).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1269.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gonzalo 
G.  Rodriguez  (Rept.  No  691) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  1279.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Francisco 
Montes  ( R'-pt.  No.  692  1 .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  1280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Pereira  (Rept.  No.  693 1 .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1458.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Duk  Hee 
(Rept.  No.  694).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1471.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hugo 
Gonzalez  (Rept.  No  695).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

^L-.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1482.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ernesto 
Nester  Prieto  (Rept.  No.  696).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1525.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario  R. 
Garclnl  (Rept.  No.  697 1.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Commi'tee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos  E. 
Garciga  (Rept.  No.  698).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria  del 
Carmen  Trabadelo  de  Arias  (Rept.  No.  699). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1709.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Antonio 
Martin  Ruiz  del  Castillo  (Rept.  No.  700). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1748.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramlro 
de  la  Riva  Dominguez  (Rept.  No.  701).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1938.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orlando 
Hipolito  Maytln  (Rept.  No.  702).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  1678.  An  act  for  the 
relief  of  American  Petrofina  C-o.  of  Texas,  a 
Delaware  corporation,  and  James  W.  Harris 
(Rept.  No.  703).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  ASalrs.  H.R.  7325.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  exchange 
certain  Federal  lands  for  certain  lands 
owned  by  Mr.  Robert  S.  Latham.  Albany, 
Oreg.:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  704). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MtaTEK,  Mr.  Mooehead,  Mr.  St 
Germain,  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Fino,  Mr. 
Halpehn-.    Mr.    Gonzalez,    and    Mr. 

BrNGHAM)  ! 

H.R.  13118.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  esUb- 


llshment  and  to  provide  for  the  regulation 
of  Federal  savings  Institutions:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Bv  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.  13119.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  ftirther 
use  of  silver  for  coinage;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  13120.  A  bill  to  remove  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prohibit, 
curtail,  or  regulate  the  melting  or  treating 
of  coins  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
HR.  13121.  A  bill  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

BvMr  DONOHtTE: 
H.R.  13122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ntirse 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  Increased 
assistance  to  hospital  diploma  schools  of 
nursing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv   Mr.    HAWKINS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Brown 
of    California,     Mr.     Cohelan.    Mr. 
Corman.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.    Parbstein.    Mr.    Gonzalez.    Mr. 
Horton.    Mr.   Legcett,    Mr.   Morris. 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Multer.  Mr.  MtJRPHY 
of  New  York.  Mr.  O'Neill  of     Mas- 
sachusetts.  Mr.   RriD  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Resnick.  Mr.   Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  RvAN.  Mr.  Teagve  of  Cali- 
fornia.   Mr.    TUNNEY.    Mr.    Walker. 
and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  : 
H  R.  13123.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  in  or- 
der to  provide  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  establishing  bilingual  education- 
al  programs,   and   to   provide   certain   other 
assistance  to  promote  such  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER    (for  himself, 
"Mr.  O'KoNSKi.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  Di.n'gell.  Mr.  William 
D.  Ford.  ^L'   Praser.  Mrs.  Griffiths. 
Mr.  Karth.  Mr.  Laird,  Mr.  McClorv. 
Mr.  Reuss.   Mr.  Steiger  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Mr.  Z.^slocki)  : 
H.R.  13124.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Apostle    Islands    National 
Lakeshore  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  13125.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  merit 
selection  procedure  In  the  pcistal  field  serv- 
ice   by    prohibiting    political    Influence    and 
considerations  in  the  appointments,  promo- 
tions, assignments,  transfers,   and  designa- 
tions of  postmasters  and  rural  carriers,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to    the   Committee    on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Serlvce. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H  R.  13126.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United   Statfis   Code   so   as   to   provide   that 
the  Chief  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the 
Navy  shall  be  a  rear  admiral;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
BvMr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H  R.  13127.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Federal  Tax- 
ation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
BvMr.  MEEDS: 
H.R.  13128.  A   bill    to   provide   for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 
BvMr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  13129.  A  bill  to  amend  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Coast  Guard 
to  provide  protection  and  assistance  to  U.S. 
vessels  engaged  In  commercial  fishing  of  the 
high  seas;    to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  13130.  A  bill   to  regulate  imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  BROTHILL  of  Virginia : 
H.R.  13131.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2204 


of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  a  method  for  the  discharge  of  fiduci- 
aries from  personal  liability  for  the  estate 
tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN : 
H.R  13132.  A  bin  to  direct  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  establish 
regulations  prohibiting  certain  broadcasting 
of  advertising  of  cigarettes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13133.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  tax  cigarettes  on 
the  basis  of  their  tar  and  nlcotme  content; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.KORNEGAY: 
H.R  13134.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  pension,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN : 
H.R.  13135.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  cf  1964  t-o  provide  for  increased 
assistance  to  hospital  diploma  schools  of 
nursing:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
■^  R.  13136.  A    bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN : 
H.R.  13137.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  Improve  the 
existing  program  for  assistance  for  construc- 
tion and  modernization  of  hospitals  .and 
other  medical  facilities  and  to  provide  for 
the  making  of  loans  for  such  m(Xiernlzatlon; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

BvMr.  NIX: 
H.R.  13138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  Increased 
assistance  to  hospital  diploma  schools  of 
nursing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  13139.  A  bill  to  require  candidates 
for  the  House  ol  Representatives  to  be  af- 
forded, in  certain  cases,  an  opporturUty  for  a 
recount  of  votes  cast  in  the  election;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.R.  13140.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  unlawful  to 
assault  or  kill  any  member  of  the  armed 
services  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of 
the  President  under  chapter  15  of  title  10  ol 
the  United  States  Code  or  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  section  3500  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  13141.  A    bill    to    extend    the    act    of 
September  7,   1957,  relating  to  aircraft  loan 
guarantees:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 
H.R.  13142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  13143.  A  bill  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H  R.  13144.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  CoUimbia  an  elected  mayor,  city 
council,  board  of  education,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Coltimbla. 

Bv  Mrs.   GREEN  of  Oregon    (for  her- 
self, Mr.   Ullman,   Mr.   Wyatt,   and 

Mr.    DELLENBACK)  t 

H.R.  13145.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  circuit  Judges;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H  R.  13146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956.  to  provide  for 
a  national  program  of  flood  insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Bv  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 
HR.   i3147    A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Is- 
suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  Febru- 
ary  1968.  to  commemorate  American  Heart 
Month   and   the   national   fight   against  the 
card!ova.'?cular   dUeases;    to   the   Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  RODINO; 
HR     13148    A    bill    to   amend    the   Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  increased 
assistance    to    hospital    diploma    schools    of 
nursing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  SANDMAN 
HR  13149.  A  bin  to  ajnend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  the  amount  of  groundflsh  imported  into 
the  United  States  shall  not  exceed  the  aver- 
age annual  amount  thereof  Imported  dur- 
ing 1963  and  1964;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means 

Bv  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HR.   13150.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  most  feasible 
and    desirab'e    me.ins    of    establishing    cer- 
tain portions  of  the  tldelands,  Outer  Con- 
tinental   Shelf,    seaward    areas,    and    Great 
Laltes  of  the  United  States  a3  marine  sanc- 
tuaries, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H  R.  13151.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  m  order  to  estab- 
lish   a    southwestern    human    development 
program:    to   the   Committee   on   Education 
and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
HR  13152.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  mak- 
ing repairs  and  improvementfi  to  his  res- 
idence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental 
housing  to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate 
the  cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such 
housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  845.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  Sunday  nearest  to  the  17th  day  in  Janu- 
ary in  each  year  as  National  Firemen's  Day. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  BOW: 
H  J  Res.  846.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing   appropriations    for   the   fiscal    year 
1968.  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Corn- 
mlttee  on  Appropriations. 
Bv  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.J    Res.  847.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States    granting    representation    in 
the  Congress  to  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.J.  Res.  848.  Joint     resolution     regarding 
the  status  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  511.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
quiring appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  and  report  whether  further 
congressional  action  Is  desirable  in  respect 
to  U.S.  policies  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.  Con.  Res.  512.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
quiring appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 


gress to  consider  and  report  whether  further 
congressional  action  is  desirable  in  respect 
to  U.S.  policies  m  Southeast  Asia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
HR.  13153.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Corazon 
F.  Tan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Flondi; 
H.R.  13154.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  San- 
tiago Jose  Manuel  Ramon  Bienvenldo  Rolg  y 
G.-ircia;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS; 
H.R.  13155.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
J.  Gilligan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 
ajy. 

By  Mr.  PARSSTEIN: 
H.R.  13156.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincent 
A.  Lupardi;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN: 
H.R.  13157.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santolo 
Beneduce;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  13158.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Kong 
Wan  Nor;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU: 
H.R  13159.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Manach-Banos;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H  R.  13160.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  William 
W.  Hlebert;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciarv. 
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InfomiaHTe  Letter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   .^LA8.^M^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Septcviber  26.  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Dickinson!,  has  recently  written  a 
letter  to  his  constituents  which  I  feel  is 
very  Informative  and  will  be  of  Interest 
to  aU  Members.  Mr.  Dickinson's  letter 
follows: 

De.*r  Folks:  During  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Second  District  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  many  of  you  the  critical  Issues 
facing  our  troubled  nation  today.  I  found 
upon  my  return  to  Washington  that  most 
of  my  colleagues  also  had  been  home  talking 
to  the  people  they  represent.  Like  most 
Alab.imlans,  the  rest  of  the  country  is  deep- 
ly concerned  about  our  national  and  inter- 
national problems  In  some  very  serious  dis- 
cu.sslons  with  other  members  of  Congress, 
here  is  the  clear-cut  consensus  that  came 
Into  focus: 

Vietnam — Americans  are  frustrated  with 
the  Johnson  Administration's  limited,  "no 
win"  policy.  Tliere  is  a  growing  feeling  that 
we  should  win  in  Vietnam,  or  get  out.  These 
have  been  my  feelings  since  I  was  sent  to 
Congress  by  you.  We  cannot  continue  to 
sacrifice  our  boys  In  a  war  the  Administra- 
tion has  no  intention  of  winning.  In  fact, 
the  Johnson  Administration  and  Secretary 
McNamara  are  holding  the  military  back. 


Taxes — Citizens  across  the  country  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  President's  so-called 
"war  tax."  I  am  talking,  of  course,  about  his 
proposed  10  percent  surtax.  If  the  Adminis- 
tration would  cut  back  on  non-essential  do- 
mestic spending  we  would  not  have  to  raise 
taxes  to  get  the  extra  money  we  need  to 
finance  the  war.  I  will  not  vote  for  a  tax 
increase  tmtil  the  Administration  cuts  back 
domestic  and  foreign  aid  spending. 

Cri77ic— Criminal  activity,  both  organized 
(Mafla-type)  and  acts  of  violence  In  the 
streets.  Is  on  the  increase.  Violence  and  riot- 
ing this  summer  have  understandably 
aroused  resentment  from  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. The  Johnson  Administration  pays  lip 
service  to  the  need  to  curtail  this  lawlessness, 
but  has  been  slow  to  Initiate  action.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  House,  however,  has 
taken  steps  to  help  even  the  odds  in  favor  of 
our  overworked  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Earlier  this  month  the  House  approved 
what  believe  to  be  two  sound  law  enforce- 
ment bills.  One  allows  the  District  Attorney 
to  appeal  the  decision  of  a  federal  Judge 
who  orders  seized  property  to  be  returned 
or  that  certain  evidence  may  not  be  used 
when  that  property  or  evidence  makes  up  the 
bulk  of  the  D  A.'s  case.  The  present  law  reads 
that  such  seized  property  must  be  returned  if 
the  Judge  so  orders  and  there  is  no  appeal 
from  the  decision.  This  means  that  In  many 
cases  the  charges  must  be  dropped.  This  bill 
was  approved  311  to  1.  It  should  help  make  It 
more  difficult  for  the  guilty  to  go  unpun- 
ished because  of  legal  technicalities. 

Tlie  other  bill,  approved  unanimously, 
provides  additional  beneflta  to  state  or  local 
law  enforcement  officers  or  their  survivors  If 
they  are  disabled  or  killed  while  attempting 
to  apprehend  federal  law  violators.  These  of- 
ficers would  get  the  same  benefits  already 


authorized  for  federal  employees,  less  any 
benefits  provided  by  the  state  or  local  gov- 
ernment. This  would  cover  city,  county  and 
state  law  enforcement  officers.  It  Is  hoped 
that  this  legislation  will  help  police  depart- 
ments keep  their  veteran  officers  and  aid 
recruitment  of  new  officers. 

Veterans'  affairs — I  appeared  before  the 
Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  recently  in 
support  of  legislation  which  has  been  Intro- 
duced to  provide  for  an  increase  in  the  in- 
come limits  for  veterans  and  widows  of  vet- 
erans receiving  pensions.  Although  prices  on 
all  goods  and  services  have  been  rising  stead- 
ily for  the  p.ist  few  years,  the  outside  income 
limit  on  veterans'  pensions  is  the  same  as  it 
was  in  1960  Increased  Social  Security  benefits 
will,  in  many  Instances,  result  in  the  reduc- 
tion or  extinction  of  pensions.  I  favor  legis- 
lation which  will  raise  Income  Umlts  of  pen- 
sioned veterans  to  a  realistic  level. 

Defense  appropriation  trimmed— Congress 
approved  a  $69.9  bUllon  defense  appropria- 
tion this  month,  but  not  before  we  cut  81.6 
bniion  from  the  President's  request.  I  feel 
that  this  reduction  Is  Justified,  even  In  an 
appropriation  as  important  as  defense.  Un- 
necessary spending  in  every  department  of 
the  government  should  be  stopped.  For  in- 
stance, the  President  asked  for  $287  million 
for  the  Navy  version  of  the  controversial  TFX 
aircraft,  now  known  as  the  F-lllB.  Congress 
cut  this  nearly  in  half,  providing  $148  million 
for  eight  F-lllB  planes  and  continued  devel- 
opment of  the  craft. 

You  will  recall  that  this  is  the  plane  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  over- 
ruled three  Independent  boards  and  the 
mnitary  to  build— at  a  higher  cost  than 
other  bids,  because  he  claimed  It  would  be  a 
savings  In  the  long  run  as  both  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force  could  use  the  same  plane.  The 


Air  Force  Is  trying  to  get  the  "bugs"  out  of 
its  model  (the  F-lUA),  and  the  Navy  says 
its  version  (the  F-lllB)  Is  not  acceptable 
and  probablv  never  will  be  because  of  Its 
weight.  In  fact,  the  Navy  Is  suing  the  builder. 
General  Dvnamlcs,  to  recover  part  of  the 
money  it  s'pent  trying  to  correct  defects. 

If  the  Navv  cannot  use  this  plane,  then  the 
whole  purpose  of  selecting  this  particular 
design  has  no  Justification,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara has  Indeed  done  what  Senator  John 
McClellan  of  Arkansas  charged — that  Mc- 
Namara committed  a  "bUllon  dollar  blunder." 
The  F-lUA  is  being  tested  at  Nellls  AFB, 
Nevada.  I  Intend  to  make  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  aircraft  and  I  will  report  my 
findings  to  you  next  month. 

Committee  action— Onr  work  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  covered  a  number  of 
important  Issues  this  session,  most  of  which 
I  told  you  about  in  the  last  newsletter.  A 
bill  we  iaow  have  under  study  would  increase 
compensation  for  military  personnel.  There 
are  four  specific  changes  in  the  existing  law 
recommended  by  this  legislation:  1)  It  in- 
creases the  basic  monthly  pay  by  5.6  percent 
effective  Oct.  1,  1967:  2i  It  Increases  the  al- 
lowances provided  under  the  Dependents' 
Assistance  Act  of  enlisted  personnel  in  the 
lowest  pay  grades  (E-1  to  E-4|  with  less 
than  four  years  of  military  service,  effective 
July  1,  1967;  3)  It  provides  authority  to  the 
Department  to  pay  basic  allowance  for  quar- 
ters and  the  dislocation  allowance  to  certain 
bachelor  personnel  In  conjunction  with  a 
permanent  change  of  station,  effective  July 
1.  1967;  and  4)  It  provides  a  special  higher 
basic  pay  rate  for  the  senior  non-commis- 
sioned officer  position  in  each  of  the  military 
services,  effective  Oct.  1,  1967.  We  should 
complete  work  on  this  bill  in  the  near  fu- 
ture  and  make  our  recommendations. 

Vis'.tors — With  the  peak  visitors  season  Just 
behind  us,  I  thought  I'd  take  the  opportunity 
to  say  how  much  I've  enjoyed  having  Second 
District  visitors  come  by  to  see  me.  It's  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  have  you  come  by,  and 
my  office  Is  open  to  everyone.  When  you're 
in'  Washintgon.  I  hope   you  will  make  it  a 
point  to  drop  in  to  say  hello.  Also.  I'm  always 
happy  to  assist  in  any  way  possible  to  make 
your  visit  a  pleasant  one.  Listed  below  are 
some  of  you  who  visited  with  me  this  sum- 
mer: Mr."  and  Mrs.  Roy  Stansell  and  Susan, 
Mtv;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.T.  Chestnut,  Mty;  Mrs. 
Sidnev  Shinbaum,  Mty;  Curtis  Springer.  Jr., 
Druciha  and  John,  Mty:   West  Point  Cadets 
Bill  Wallis  of  norida  and  John  Bryant,  Chil- 
dersburg;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bearman,  Linda 
and    Mark.    B'ham;    Mrs.    N.    Sol    Bearman, 
B'ham:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  T.  Williams,  Taylor 
and    David,    Andalusia:    Ann   Riall,   Mobile; 
Chris   Warner,   Mty;    Mr.   James   E.   Howard, 
Mtv;   Kenneth  Blaylock.  Mty;   Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gid  Co:t!e.   Ar.dalusia;    Mrs.  John  !<■  Fuller. 
Seima;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Warren.  Mty;  Mr. 
L.  C.  Stabler  and  FamUy.  Troy;   Mr.  Melvln 
Carter  and  Familv.  Ft.  Deposit;  Danny  Reid. 
Mty;  Lt.  Col.  Wni.  Bacon  and  Family.  Max- 
wen    AFB;    Mr.   Wm.   H.   Rodimon,   Marlon: 
Kemper  Waters.  Mty;  Kathryn  Waller,  Mty; 
Mr.    and   Mrs.    Norman    Rice.    Childersburg; 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Dade   Lancaster,  Debbie   and 
Kaye.  Andalusia;   Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Rowe. 
Kevin  and  Glenn,  Mty;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winfred 
Davis  and  Rufs,  Mty;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Mal- 
lory,  Keith   and  Tobey.  Mty;    Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wm    McGehee  and  M;\rtha.  Greenville;  Mrs. 
Omer  Cox.  Roger  and  Debbie,  formerly  from 
Maxwell  AFB,  now  stationed  at  Andrews  .^FB. 
Md.:  Doctors  Otio  Burton  and  A.  E.  Thomas. 
Mty    Co.  Health  Dept.;  Bobby  McSwean,  Ab- 
beville;   Mr.    and   Mrs.   Virgil   Cornwell    and 
Family,  Mty;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Hurley.  Vir- 
eil  and  Pnm,  Mty:  Mr.  J.  C.  Oliver.  Mty;  Chris 
Moonev.  Mtv:  Ken  and  Jackie  McLeod.  Gulf 
Shores;  Mrs.  Frank  Arnold.  Forrest,  Amy  and 
Sid.  Luverne:  Mr.  Kirtay  Smith.  Mty:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Lawrence.  Mty;   Jerry  BaUey.  Do- 
than:  David  Ward,  Mty;  Richard  Medley,  Mty: 
Curtis  Liles.  Sylacauga;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Brannan, 


Mty;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenny  Kaiser,  Elberta; 
Mrs.  E.  N.  Wright,  Mathews,  Gerhardt  Engel. 
Summerdale;  Miss  Martha  Mclnnls.  Mty:  Mr. 
Joe  Hall,  Mty;  Lt.  Col  Paul  Pharis  and  Capt. 
George  Cox,  Ala.  Nat'l.  Guard,  Mty;  John  F. 
Hooper,  Mty;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Puckett. 
Mty. 


CRLA  Mi»u»e  of  OEO  Grant 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1967 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  I  issued  a  press 
statement  in  which  I  called  for  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  OEO-financed  Cali- 
fornia Rural  Legal  Assistance— CRLA— 
and  its  connection  with  the  United 
Fai-m  Workers  Organizing  Committee— 
UFWOC.  I  feel  that  the  time  has  long 
since  passed  that  the  CRLA's  activities 
and  use  of  taxpayers'  money  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  CRLA  has 
been  misusing  a  $2  million  OEO  grant 
bv  associating  Itself  with  and  aiding 
unionization  efforts  of  the  United  Farm 
Workers.  My  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  the  UFWOC  is  presently 
being  investigated  by  the  California 
State  Senate  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  for  "subversive  involvement" 
in  recent  farm  labor  strikes  in  the  18th 
District,  which  I  represent  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  further  been  informed  by 
the  pre.'=ident  pro  tempore  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Senate,  'who  serves  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  that  "the 
report  will  indicate  that  Communist 
functionaries  were  at  the  scene"  and  that 
"we  must  conclude  that  they  were 
involved." 

Tlie  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance. 
Inc..  was  organized  pursuant  to  the  gen- 
eral nonprofit  corporation  law  of  the 
State  of  California  on  March  3.  1966. 
Some  of  the  early  directors  of  the  CRLA 
included  leaders  of  the  United  Farm 
Workers,  including  the  organization's  di- 
rector. Cesar  Chavez. 

In  September  of  1966.  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  attached  certain 
special  conditions  to  the  activities  of  the 
corporation  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
funds.  Among  the  conditions  was  one 
which  stated: 

The  Rural  Legal  Assistance  program  may 
not  act  as  legal  counsel  for.  nor  supply  any 
legal  representation  to  any  labor  union  or 
political  organization. 

The  California  Rural  Lepal  Assistance. 
Inc..  has  almost  completely  ignored  the 
stated  purposes  for  which  it  was  formed 
and  the  special  conditions  imposed  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  list  of  questionable  activities,  and 
violations  by  the  CRLA  is  long  indeed. 
I  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  that  I  am  willing  to  fur- 
ni.sh  the  evidence,  including  photographs, 
a  police  report  and  signed  statements, 
to  aid  in  their  investigation.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  this  informa- 
tion clearly  points  out  the  CRLA's  par- 


ticipation in  farm  labor  strikes  organized 
by  the  United  Farm  Workers  throughout 
the  State  of  California. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  the  OEO.  Sar- 
gent Shriver  and  the  CRLA  to  set  the 
record  straight  in  this  matter  by  making 
a  full  and  complete  disclosure  of  their 
activities  and  the  use  of  taxpayers' 
money  in  unionizing  activities  for  the 
UFWOC.  What  it  should  amotmt  to  is  a 
top-to-bottom  house  cleaning. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the 
legal  services  program  of  the  OEO,  in 
itself,  has  merit,  but  when  the  taxpayers 
are  footing  the  bill  for  legal  services  for 
the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee  then  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt, 
and  I  hope  that  others  will  jo4n  me  in 
calling  upon  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  take  immediate  steps  to 
sever  the  ties  between  the  CRLA  and  the 
UFWOC. 


Is  Acoustical  Pollution  Next? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1967 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
northern  Illinois  has  been  visited,  once 
again,  by  American  aircraft  which  fly 
faster  than  sound  and  which,  in  attain- 
ing these  great  speeds,  create  a  sonic 
boom. 

Our  Air  Force  is  the  culprit  here,  and 
it  tries  to  be  fair  and  candid  with  the 
victims  of  these  manmade  thunderclaps. 
As  an  aside,  I  may  point  out  that  the 
supersonic  transport  plane,  on  which  our 
Government  will  spend  too  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  will  make  these  sonic 
Dooms  an  everyday  occurrence  in  many 
parts  of  our  country.  At  this  moment. 
Liie  SST  project  has  few  friends  in 
northern  Illinois. 

The  Air  Force  has  told  people  to  re- 
port any  damage  resulting  from  these 
sonic  booms — but  pity  the  poor,  mis- 
guided propertyowner  who  complies. 

I  have  gotten  the  evidence  from  Mr. 
Theodore  O.  Eisner,  of  Addison,  111.,  as 
to  what  happens  On  July  26,  a  vase  in 
the  Eisner  home  was  cracked  by  a  sonic 
boom.  This  was  not  the  greatest  vase 
in  the  world.  Ii  was  not  a  priceless  fam- 
ily heirloom.  Rather,  it  cost  $5.95,  a  fact 
which  was  included  in  Mr.  Eisner's  re- 
port to  the  Air  Force. 

It  would  have  been  enough  if  the  Air 
Force  had  sent  him  an  apology,  and  he 
would  have  been  happy  if  they  had  sent 
him  the  $5.95,  although  he  did  not  really 
expect  that. 
What  did  he  get? 
Let  me  list  the  items: 
First.  A  letter  of  explanation  running 
three  pages,  which  proved  conclusively 
that    the   sonic    boom   could   not   have 
caused  the  vase  to  crack. 

Second.  A  two-page  form  entitled  "In- 
structions for  Submission  of  Claim." 

Third.  A  one-page  "Certificate  of 
Ownership." 
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Fourth.  A  one-page  "Claim  for  Soiilc 
Boom  Damage"  form,  In  triplicate. 

Fifth.  A  form  entitled  "Statement  of 
Claimant  In  Support  of  Claim  for  Dam- 
age or  Injury."  which  is  four  pages  long. 

Sixth.  Two  copies  of  a  two-page  form 
entitled  "Statement  of  Witness." 

Seventh.  A  form  entitled  "Statement 
Concerning  Insurance." 

In  all,  Mr.  Eisner  received  18  pages  of 
forms  to  be  filled  out — all  because  he  did 
what  the  Air  Force  had  asked  him  to  do 
by  way  of  newspaper  stories. 

I  can  only  suggest  that  this  bureau- 
cratic overkill  startled  and  saddened  Mr. 
Eisner.  He  Is  less  concerned  about  the 
loss  of  his  vase  than  about  his  loss  of 
respect  for  a  government  which  gives  this 
thousand-dollar  treatment  to  a  $5.95  urn 
for  flowers. 

He  and  his  neighbors  are  no  doubt 
concerned  about  another  thought.  What 
kind  of  claims  will  be  faced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  aircraft  industry  when 
the  supersonic  transport  makes  these 
sonic  booms  an  everyday  occurrence  all 
over  the  countr>-? 

We  Americans  now  are  troubled  by 
water  pollution  and  air  pollution.  Is 
acoustical  pollution  next? 


The  Rioti  Mutt  Cease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Tuesday.  September  26,  1967 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  in  Sep- 
tember 1967,  the  United  States  stands 
uniquely  challenged  by  circumstance 
and  the  force  of  history.  We  are  con- 
fronted by  a  crisis  through  which  we 
must.  If  we  are  to  survive,  be  guided  by 
firmness  of  purpose,  clarity  of  vision,  and 
staimchness  of  spirit.  We  must,  as  a  peo- 
ple, devote  ourselves  unreservedly  to  the 
principles  of  social  justice  and  individual 
concern  espoused  by  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers. It  Is  within  the  power  of  the  pres- 
ent age  to  vindicate  the  historic  prom- 
ise of  freedom  and  equality  symbolized  In 
the  name  of  America:  It  is  equally  pos- 
sible for  us  to  show  the  world  that  the 
nation  from  which  history  has  expected 
so  much  is  in  reality  no  more  than  a 
vicious  fraud:  that  our  unprecedented 
experiment  in  democracy  Is  In  truth  a 
sordid  sham,  a  sorry  compromise  with 
the  forces  of  selfish  intolerance— char- 
acterized by  neither  sincerity  nor  honest 
intent. 

Today  we  are  engaged,  with  renewed 
Intensity,  In  the  ancient  struggles  which 
have  always  been  uniquely  human:  the 
struggles  for  mastery  over  the  elements 
and  for  vlctorj-  over  the  forces  of  dark- 
ness in  the  hiunan  soul.  In  the  first  of 
these  struggles,  we  are  achieving  a 
modicum  of  success — though  It  is  a  suc- 
cess which  at  every  turn  Is  qualified  by 
the  same  technology  that  has  fed  it. 
Let  me  explain  what  I  mean: 
The  extirpation  of  polio  and  measles, 
for  example,  leaves  only  more  obvious, 


and  Intolerable,  the  menace  of  cancer, 
mental  illness,  or  heart  disease.  Having 
vanquished  the  now  quaintly  historical 
threat  of  smallpox  and  plague,  we  stand 
helpless  before  a  compulsive  national 
urge  to  misuse  new  discoveries — to  foul 
our  lungs  with  cigarette  smoke  or  to  de- 
file our  minds  and  chromosomes  with 
hallucinogenic  drugs. 

Consider  the  task  of  education,  which 
grows  increasingly  difficult  as  the  fimd 
of  human  knowledge  grows  proportion- 
ately larger.  Consider  the  tendency  to- 
ward specialization,  occasioned  by  our 
vast  increase  in  knowledge,  which 
threatens  to  reduce  us  all  to  computer- 
ized, dehumanized  automatons. 

Or  consider  the  problems  created  by 
our  highly  complex,  urbanized  society 
problenis  requiring  solutions  which  only 
constant  scientific  research  and  techno- 
logical invention  can  provide. 

It  15  a  challenging  age  in  which  we 
live;  and  discovery  is  often  balanced  by 
discouragement.  But  make  no  mistake: 
wherever  science  and  technology  lead, 
we  do  make  progress,  however  small.  If 
the  elimination  of  one  barrier  reveals 
two  greater  obstacles,  we  know,  none- 
theless, that  the  first  one  has  been  re- 
moved: polio  is,  in  fact,  obsolete,  if 
cancer  is  not;  and  though  our  store  of 
knowledge  is  doubling  everj'  decade,  we 
have  the  computer,  which  helps  us  to 
cope  with  that  Increase. 

The  tragic  irony  is  that  for  all  the 
scientific  and  technological  advance- 
ment to  our  credit,  we  have  failed  ut- 
terly to  Improve  our  understanding  of 
the  nature  and  the  spiritual  needs  of 
man.  It  is  as  Toynbee  has  written: 

There  has  always  been  an  extraordinary 
contrast  between  cur  amazing  success  In 
dealing  with  non-human  nature,  and  by 
comparison,  our  amazing  111  success  In  deal- 
ing with  ourselves. 

As  if  to  make  Toynbee  a  prophet,  we 
are  vindicating  his  words  at  this  mo- 
ment: the  word  crisis  is  written  large 
across  the  face  of  America:  and  a  curi- 
ous and  debilitating  anxiety  has  clouded 
our  future  with  fear  and  uncertainty. 
We.  who  should  know  so  well,  with  such 
confidence,  our  destiny  and  purpose  in 
the  world,  stand  terrified  before  the 
specter  of  our  own  inadequacy,  our  own 
tormented  soul. 

Despite  our  wealth  and  our  power,  our 
numbers  and  our  general  enlightenment, 
we  are  a  nation  divided  from  within,  and 
we  are  suffering  the  consequences  of  our 
dishonesty  with  ourselves.  Our  national 
conscience  is  playing  the  devil  with  our 
spiritual  well-being,  and  the  symptoms 
of  the  malaise  will  no  longer  lie  dormant. 

In  short,  America  is  the  scene  of  a 
dangerous  conflict  between  its  vested 
white  interests  and  Its  Negro  minority — 
a  conflict  whose  origins  are  sjTionymous 
with  American  history  itself.  The  sig- 
nificance which  this  conflict  holds  for  all 
Americans  Is  simply  that  the  Negroes — 
and  particularly  those  who  dwell  In  the 
urban  ghettos — refuse  any  longer  to  ac- 
cept the  hypocrisy  of  white  America 
which  they  find  about  them  today.  If  the 
American  Negro  has  seen  the  advent  of 
legislated  justice  before  the  law.  he  has 
not  yet  witnessed  the  reality  of  education 


and  economic  equality.  The  seriousness 
of  the  situation  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. The  savage  frustration  felt  by  a 
large  segment  of  the  American  popula- 
tion has  fomid.  in  the  summer  just  past,  a 
tragic,  yet  all  too  predictable,  outlet.  Nor 
can  the  senseless  and  destructive  riots 
which  occurred  from  coast  to  coast  last 
summer  be  dismissed  merely  as  a  tem- 
porary aberration.  They  are  a  natural 
eruption  of  a  grave  disorder  in  our  social 
system,  and  they  will  not  cease  as  long  as 
the  wound  is  not  cleansed. 

I  wish  to  make  my  position  clear; 
these  anomalous  abrogations  of  the  social 
order  must  cease;  they  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  reoccur.  We  must  seek  to  har- 
monize the  interests  and  expectations  of 
all  segments  of  the  population  if  we  are 
to  prosper  in  our  common  and  historic 
pursuit  of  justice  and  equality  before  the 
law. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  irrelevant,  but 
also  unwise,  to  call  merely  for  antiriot 
legislation  and  a  toughening  of  police  se- 
curity. To  be  sure,  the  latter  is  a  measure 
vital  and  necessary  to  the  immediate  res- 
toration of  order  and  sanity.  But  strong- 
er police  and  court  action  are  treatments 
only  of  the  symptoms,  not  of  the  causes, 
of  the  illnesses  which  attend  us.  In  order 
to  make  clear  the  gravity  of  the  problem, 
and  the  deep-seated  causes  which  under- 
lie it,  let  me  explore  with  you  the  dis- 
heartening and  disillusioning  truth  of  our 
national  state  of  affairs.  It  is,  summarily, 
as  Ernest  Dimbar  wrote  recently  in  Look 
magazine: 

If  there  has  to  be  a  year.  It  will  probably 
be  1967.  In  this  year,  a  significant  number 
of  black  Americans  have  given  up  hope  In  the 
"American  Dream."  It  was  never  more  than 
a  nightmare  for  them,  but  they  clung  to  the 
notion  that  it  would  somehow  be  different 
for  their  sons  and  daughters — as  their 
parents  had  earlier  hoped  It  would  be  dif- 
ferent for  them.  Now.  the  message  has  been 
received  from  Oakland  to  Englewood:  It  Isn't. 

It  is,  indeed,  no  different: 

Equal  opportunity  notices  do  not  pre- 
vent the  rejection  of  black  applicants. 
Labor  unions  still  find  ways  of  prevent- 
ing black  apprentices  from  joining  train- 
ing programs. 

Black  tenement  dwellers  watch  while 
bulldozers  level  their  rat-Infested  abodes, 
only  to  see  erected  new  structures  priced 
out  of  their  reach. 

In  schools  throughout  the  land,  13 
years  after  the  Supreme  Court  desegre- 
gation ruling,  millions  of  black  pupils  are 
segregated  in  schools  manned  by  teach- 
ers convinced  of  their  Inability  to  learn 
and  resigned  to  producing  yet  another 
generation  of  domestic  servants  and  pull- 
man  car  porters. 

In  1967,  black  youth,  precluded  from 
college  deferment  by  second-rate  educa- 
tion, are  dying  In  numbers  far  out  of 
proportion  to  black  representation  in  the 
U.S.  population. 
And  thus  the  story  unfolds. 
It  is.  of  course,  fatuous  to  expect  an 
Immediate  rectification  of  the  accumu- 
lated Injustices  of  200  years.  It  is  un- 
realistic to  expect  the  magic  and 
immediate  transformation  of  ignorance 
and  disadvantage  into  skilled  knowledge 
and  privilese.  But  it  Is  as  W.  B.  Bentham 
has  aptly  observed : 
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By  losing  present  time,  we  lose  all  time. 

And  for  the  moment.  It  would  seem, 
we  are  making  ill  use  of  the  time  at  hand. 
What,  then,  should  we.  can  we,  do? 
I  would  propose  three  definite  objec- 
tives, to  the  end  that  another  year  of 
lawless  violence  and  anarchy  be  obviated, 
now  and  forever. 

First,  we  should  implement  the  legisla- 
tion we  now  have  on  the  books,  that  we 
may  treat  effectively  and  preventively 
the  causes  of  potential  violence  which 
breed  in  the  ghettos  and  slums. 

Of  the  many  grievances  calling  for 
proper  redress,  the  general  areas  of  em- 
ployment, education,  and  housing  are  the 
most  sensitive  and  require  the  most 
urgent  treatment.  Until  the  Negro  can 
increase  his  earning  power,  and  there- 
fore improve  his  physical  environment, 
until  educational  opportunity  becomes  a 
reality  for  urban  slum  dwellers,  as  well 
as  for  the  suburban  middle  class,  we  can 
expect  no  real  improvement  in  the  pres- 
ent mood  of  tension  and  mutual  distrust. 
Let  us  first  consider  Federal  job  train- 
ing programs  and  their  relevance  to  the 
problem  at  hand.  The  Job  Corps,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  the 
manpower  development  training  program 
all  are  the  progeny  of  legislative  action 
designed  to  better  equip  disadvant.aged 
segments  of  the  population  to  compete 
successfully  in  obtaimng  and  holding  oc- 
cupational positions  essential  to  economic 
advancement. 

Improvement  in  occupational  opportu- 
nity must  be  accompanied  by  an  im- 
provement in  living  conditions,  however. 
The  possession  of  a  better  job  does  little 
to  augment  a  person's  concept  of  his  own 
worth  if  he  must  all  the  while  live  in  filth 
and  squalor.  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  public  housing  is  available  under  the 
provisions  of  existing  statutes.  Let  us 
make  use  of  It. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  \ital.  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  education  is  of  unprece- 
dented scope  and  quantity.  The  broad 
provisions  of  the  Elementarj-  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  offer  hope  for  pre- 
school and  remedial  problems  requiring, 
in  addition,  only  the  thoughtful  and  in- 
novative direction  of  local  school  authori- 
ties. Furthermore,  the  services  of  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  may  be  used  to 
mitigate  the  woeful  inadequacy  of  ghetto 
instruction. 

We  must,  in  short,  marshal  our  total 
national  resolve  toward  a  conscientious 
and  determined  effort  by  which  we  can 
take  advantage  of  the  practical  oppor- 
tunities made  available  by  Federal  stat- 
utes already  in  existence. 

In  order  to  make  existing  legislation 
genuinely  effective,  however,  we  must 
first  create  among  the  populace  an 
awareness  of  the  immediacy  of  the  prob- 
lem, so  that  the  people  will  support  the 
measures  provided  by  law.  For  even  as  we 
must  protect  the  sanctity  of  law  against 
criminal  violence,  so  must  we  remember 
that  every  law  should  be  for  the  pm-pose 
of  the  common  good.  Thus,  we  can  best 
ensure  proper  obedience  to  the  law  by 
the  wise  implementation  of  edicts  de- 
signed to  further  the  public  welfare. 

Finally,  we  must  renew  our  national 
determination  to  deal  with  this  problem 
now.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  post- 
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pone  action.  Twenty  million  Americans 
can  no  longer  be  denied  the  amenities  en- 
joyed by  180  million  Americans.  Nor  can 
we  tolerate  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  such  continued  denial.  It  is  time  for  us 
to  demonstrate  to  the  Negro  that  we  in- 
tend for  him  more  than  equivocal  and 
pious  cant ;  it  is  time  for  us  to  prove,  in 
the  words  of  Locke,  that — 

The  actions  of  men  are  the  best  interpre- 
ters of  their  thoughts. 


The  conversion  of  thought  to  deed,  in- 
tention to  action,  will  inevitably  create  a 
degree  of  unrest  and  upheaval.  The  times 
immediately  before  us  will  be  difficult: 

Nothing  Is  so  unstable  as  a  bad  situation 
that  Is  beginning  to  Improve — 

Wrote  William  V.  Shannon  recently  in 
the  New  York  Times.  Psychologists 
would  confirm  that  statement.  For  de- 
spair is  greatest  when  a  long-wished-for 
goal  first  glimmers  on  the  horizon.  Tire 
end  is  at  that  moment  for  the  first  time 
conceivable,  but  yet  so  far  away  as  to 
seem  imattainable.  But  it  has  been 
glimpsed.  And  that  one  vision  is  sufficient 
to  release  all  of  the  heretofore  pent-up 
frustrations  that  were  previously  re- 
pressed and  held  in  abeyance  by  the 
absence  of  all  hope— by  dull  insensate, 
adject  despair. 

But  our  cause  is  not  without  hope.  It 
must  not  be.  Our  national  purpose  has 
been  threatened  before  and  it  has  pre- 
vailed. One  hundred  years  ago  Abraham 
Lincoln  declared  that  a  nation  could  not 
endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  It  cannot 
todav.  It  must  continue  to  endure  now, 
as  it  did  then.  Tvvice  In  this  century  we 
have  defended  the  gates  of  the  city  from 
the  barbarian  without.  Today  we  must 
confront  the  barbarian  within  ourselves. 
We  must  treat  the  sickness  of  the  body 
politic  and  make  it  whole. 

We  must  face  the  future  with  confi- 
dence. We  must  not  allow  pessimism  to 
replace  our  traditional  faith  in  the 
American  way.  However  serious  the 
situation  may  be.  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  not  the  worst  we  have  faced. 
And  today  we  have  the  wealth  and 
human  resomxes  wliich  a  century  ago, 
two  decades  ago,  we  did  not  have.  Tem- 
pered by  fire,  we  must  make  perfect  our 
will,  remembering,  perhaps,  the  cogent 
warning  of  T.  S.  Eliot: 
The  last  temptation  is  the  greatest  treason 
To  do  the  right  deed  for  the  wrong  reason. 

Let  us  prove  that  our  \ictory  over  our- 
selves is  eveiT  bit  as  convincing  as  our 
victory  over  the  elements.  Let  us  prove 
the  admonition  of  Toynbee  to  be  a  judg- 
ment of  the  past,  not  of  the  future. 

Let  us  devote  our  everj'  effort  to  nur- 
tming  the  small  seed  of  hope  which  has 
been  planted  once  again  in  the  heart  of 
the  black  America.  I  call  on  all  Ameri- 
cans to  attend  the  growth  of  that  prom- 
ise, that  It  flourish  in  the  bright  light  of 
reason  and  compassion,  that  it  may  not 
once  aeain  be  stunted  and  warped  by  the 
deadly'gaze  of  prejudice  and  discrimina- 
tion. Let  black  and  white  Americans 
work  together,  in  the  perilous  times 
ahead,  that  the  day  may  come  when  the 
Negro  will  use  his  boundless  energy,  not 
in  a  negative  capacity,  toward  the  de- 
struction of  an  Imperfect  order,  but  In 


the  positive  creation  of  a  viable  and 
healthy  society  of  which  he  is  an  indis- 
soluble part. 

In  appraising  the  future  of  a  united 
America — black  and  white — the  noted 
columnist  Max  Lerner  has  perceptively 
defined  the  role  which  the  Negro  must 
play.  I  leave  you  with  his  hopeful  words, 
secure  in  the  certain  conviction  that 
America  will  not  betray  her  heritage  and 
her  trust: 

Black  power  is  quite  simply  the  power  that 
Negroes  have  now  and  can  have  in  the 
future — in  their  work,  their  professions,  their 
business,  their  voting,  their  thinking  and 
wTiting  and  singing,  their  office-holding  and 
governing.  Every  ethnic  group  in  American 
life  has  had  to  struggle  for  this,  but  not  by 
the  route  of  "getting  its  opponents,"  not  by 
looting  and  sniping,  but  by  functioning. 

The  Negro  badge  of  color  makes  it  all  the 
harder,  but  tiiere  are  no  short  cuts  to  this 
arduous  task  of  learning  one's  Identity  and 
becoming  part  of  the  power  and  community 
structure. 

If  the  Negroes  feel  that  they  must  some- 
how lose  the  awe  In  which  they  have  held 
whites  in  the  past,  then  surely  that  has  now 
happened.  They  have  effectively  shown  that 
they  hold  neither  whites  nor  police  nor  na- 
tional guardsmen  in  awe.  What  remains  is 
to  go  from  there  to  rebuild  some  trust  be- 
tween the  races,  and  between  man  and  man. 
In  a  common  effort  at  shared  power  and 
shared  community. 


Midwestern  Regional  Republican 
Women's  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1967 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
moderator  of  a  panel  of  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  in  a  discussion  of 
some  of  our  major  national  problems.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  Midwestern  Regional 
Republican  Women's  Conference  held  at 
the  Pick-Congress  Hotel  in  Chicago. 

Each  member  of  the  panel  was  select- 
ed to  discuss  a  subject  on  which  he  is 
recognized  to  be  especially  knowledge- 
able. After  a  short  presentation  of  his 
individual  views,  the  panel  member  was 
subjected  t-o  the  most  searching  ques- 
tions by  the  audience. 

Congressman  Tom  Kleppe,  of  North 
Dakota,  served  on  that  panel  with  agri- 
culture as  his  assignment.  He  has  come 
to  be  recognized  as  something  of  an  au- 
thority in  that  field.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
While  a  junior  in  service  on  that  com- 
mittee, he  is  a  senior  in  his  knowledge  of 
his  subject.  This  he  has  demonstrated  in 
his  work  in  Congress  and  this  he  proved 
in  his  discussion  of  agriculture  at  the 
meeting  last  Saturday. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  I  am  inserting  in  the  Congre^- 
siON,\L  Record  his  opening  statement.  I 
wish  I  had  available  to  me  the  audience 
quei;tions  asked  of  him  following  his 
statement   and  the   forthright,   factual 
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answers  he  so  ably  made  to  each  and 
every  question. 

Congressman  Kleppe's  remarks  follow : 

A  few  days  ago,  I  visited  with  a  Western 
North  Dakota  rancher  who  was  berating  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  lor  Us  monu- 
mental ••goof  m  vastly  underestim.iting  the 
number  of  cattle  in  the  country.  You  may 
recall  that  la*t  January  the  Department  sud- 
denly discovered  its  previous  estimates  were 
wrong— that  there  were  actually  some  4  mil- 
lion more  cattle  than  USDA  had  been  report- 
ing. This  had  a  disastrous  efTe:t  on  cattle 
prices  which  were  already  low.  It  cast  cattle- 
men million  of  dollars. 

■One  thing  for  sure."  said  this  rancher,  "if 
Orvllle  Freeman  can't  count  sheep  better 
than  cattle,  he  must  have  a  tough  t.me  get- 
ting to  sleep." 

Well,  you  can  bet  your  last  copper  quarter 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  do.nj  his 
share  of  tossing  "and  turning  these  nights, 
what  with  farm  prices  banging  on  the  floor 
and  farm  costs  pu.iching  through  the  ceil- 
ing. Sleep  probably  doesn't  come  too  easily, 
either,  to  Democrat  farm  state  offlce-.iolders 
who.  in  1968.  must  face  the  hopping  maddest 
bunch  of  farmers  this  country  has  ever  seen. 

Back  in  Washington,  the  chief  occupant  of 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  can  draw  little 
satisfaction  from  polls  which  show  him  less 
popular  wltn  farmers  than  with  any  other 
Urge  economic  group  in  America.  As  of  today. 
I  am  convinced  that  any  of  the  KepubhCans 
who  are  being  mentioned  as  1968  Presidential 
candidates  could  snow  LBJ  under  m  virtually 
every  rural  precinct  in  the  country.  Right 
now.  I  can't  see  him  carrying  a  single  farm 
state  in  the  Midwest  or  the  West. 

A  few  months  ago.  Sen.itor  Milton  R.  Young 
and  I  ran  separate  polls  in  North  Dakota  oa 
the  Johnson  rating.  They  showed  not  only 
hat  siveral  different  Republicans  could  de- 
:eat  the  President  handily  but  that  Bobby 
Kennedy  Is  also  more  popular  with  voters 
than  LBJ. 

In  the  poll,  I  asked  several  thousand  farm- 
ers to  rate  the  kind  of  a  jDb  Orville  Freeman 
Is  doing  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Se  en 
per  cent  said  "good";  27  per  cent  said  "fair"; 
and  a  whopping  66  per  cent  said  "poor". 

You  don't  have  to  search  far  for  the  causes 
of  farm  discontent — only  to  your  own  books. 
If  you  happen  to  be  a  farmer,  or  to  a  tew  cold 
statistics  if  you  are  not.  What  used  to  be 
called  the  f.^rm  cost-price  squeeze  isn't  a 
squeeze  anymore — it's  a  crunch. 

Farm  production  expenses  climb  to  new, 
all-time  highs  month  after  month,  while 
farm  prices  decline  or.  at  best,  hold  about 
steady.  Moreover,  prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
the  goods  and  services  they  must  purchase 
win  predictably  continue  to  rise  so  long  as 
this  Nation  remains  on  Its  Johnson-gener- 
ated Inflationary  binge.  All  of  the  evidence 
points  toward  a  widening  disparity  between 
prices  oald  by  farmers  and  those  they  receive. 

Today  average  prices  for  farm  products  are 
running  about  4  per  cent  below  those  of  a 
year  ago.  while  prices  paid  by  farmers  are 
up  3  per  cent.  This  widening  imbalance  is 
reflected  in  the  parity  ratio — the  yardstick 
designed  to  measure  farm  prosperity — which 
currently  stands  at  75.  compared  with  81  a 
year  earlier  In  other  words,  f,\rmprs  are  re- 
ceiving Just  three-fourths  of  what  the  gov- 
ernment says  Is  a  fair  return  for  their  pro- 
duction. Moreover,  with  record-breaking 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains  and  soybeans  now 
moving  to  market,  prices  may  decline  even 
further.  The  only  certainly  in  the  parity 
equation  Is  that  farm  costs  will  continue  to 
mount  as  to  taxes  go  higher,  as  the  price  of 
machinery  moves  upward  and  as  the  latest 
round  of  wage  increases  cranks  new  Infla- 
tlonaxy  pressures  into  the  economy 

Consider  for  a  moment  these  facts: 

( 1 )  Prices  received  by  farmers  in  1966  were 
2  per  cent  lower  than  the  1947-49  average. 
But  retail  prices  paid  by  consumers  for  food 
Increased  40  per  cent  from  the  1947-49  base 


period,  reflecting  sharply  increased  market- 
in?  and  processing  costs.  Nevertheless,  be- 
cause of  constantly  increasing  efficiency  on 
American  farms  and  a  large  increase  In  non- 
farm  wages  and  salaries,  the  average  family 
spent  only  18.1  per  cent  of  its  Income,  after 
taxes,  for  food  In  1966 — the  lowest  ever. 

(2)  During  the  last  20  years,  hourly  earn- 
ings of  industrial  workers  increased  by  123 
per  cent,  while  corporate  dividends  rose  by 
232  per  cent.  Over  the  same  period,  from  1947 
to  April  1967.  average  farm  prices  fell  11  per 
cent.  This  dropped  the  April  parity  ratio  to 
72.  lowest  in  33  years. 

(3)  The  blended  price  for  wheat.  Including 
the  $1.36  certificates.  Is  now  around  $1.80 
per  bushel  in  western  North  Dakota.  By  way 
of  contrast,  the  national  avenage  price  re- 
ceived for  wheat  by  farmers  In  1947  was  $2.29 
per  bushel.  This  does  not  tell  the  full  story, 
however.  Since  1947  the  value  or  purchasing 
power  of  a  dollar  has  shrunk  by  one-third. 
This  would  make  the  1947  wheat  price  $3.05 
per  bushel,  in  terms  of  1967  dollajs. 

(4i  Net  larm  income  for  1967  Is  estimated 
at  $14  6  billion,  compared  with  $17  1  billion 
in  1947.  But  here  again  we  are  talkliig  in 
terms  of  vastly  different  dollars.  The  $14.6 
billion  figure  becomes  only  $9.8  billion  when 
you  translate  It  Into  1947  dollars.  To  put  it 
another  way,  net  farm  income  in  1967  will  be 
about  42  per  cent  lower  than  It  was  in  1947, 
In  terms  of  constant  dollars.  Has  any  other 
economic  group  taken  a  42  per  cent  pay  cut 
over  the  last  20  years? 

This  is  the  price  American  farmers  are 
paying  for  Inflation.  They,  along  with  retired 
people  and  others  living  on  fixed  incomes, 
are  the  principal  victims  of  soaring  costs 
which  are  pushed  ever  higher  by  the  Federal 
Government's  own  fiscal  policies.  Mcny 
farmers  have  told  me  that  they  could  survive 
on  today's  agricultural  prices,  depressed  as 
they  are.  If  production  costs  were  at  the  levels 
of  15  or  20  years  ago.  But  they  cannot  make 
it  in  an  economy  where  the  price  of  virtually 
everything  they  sell  goes  down,  while  their 
production  costs  move  higher  and  higher, 
with  no  end  in  sight 

The  inevitable  result  of  all  of  this  has 
been  a  continuing  mli^ratlon  of  farmers  from 
the  land.  Approximately  100.000  farm  units 
are  liquidated  each  year.  Some  600,000  farm 
people  move  to  the  towns  and  cities  each 
year.  Since  1950,  the  US.  farm  pcpuUtlon 
h:is  declined  from  23  million  to  less  than 
12  mJUion— a  drop  of  about  50  per  cent.  In 
1950,  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  Nation's 
total  population  lived  on  farms.  Today  It  is 
less  than  6  per  cent. 

To  me  it  seems  deplorable  that  this  trend 
should  continue.  But  It  is  continuing.  A  re- 
cently published  study  by  President  John- 
son's National  Advisory  Commission  on  Food 
and  Fiber  indicates  that  the  3.2  million  farm 
units  in  the  United  States  today  will  shrink 
to  about  2  million  by  1980.  This  Is  a  more 
optimistic  estimate  than  seme  of  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers  came  forward  with  2  years  ago 
when  they  foresaw  a  need  for  only  1  million 
farms  In  the  future. 

Republican  candidates  for  public  office 
in  farm  states  and  districts  will  not  lack  for 
Issues.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
offer  more  than  Just  criticism  of  Adminis- 
tration farm  programs  and  their  disastrous 
consequences  We  must  also  offer  construc- 
tive alternatives.  Here  are  five  proposals 
which  I  believe  would  strengthen  farm  prices 
immediately — and  they  could  all  be  accom- 
plished without  new  legislation: 

1.  A  freeze  on  stocks  of  government-owned 
wheat,  feed  grains  and  other  storable  com- 
modities. These  holdings  could  be  Insulated 
from  the  market  as  a  strategic  reserve  not 
to  be  offered  for  sale  at  less  than  100  per 
cent  of  parity. 

2.  A  stepped  up  Food  for  Peace  program. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  placing 
more  emphasis  on  supplying  food,  rather 
than  military  hardware,  to  hungry  people  In 
the  non-Communist  world. 


3  An  increased  government  loan  rate  of 
12 1 2  pef  cent  on  storable  farm  commodities 
which  would  be  in  line  with  the  Inflation 
■  catch-up"  raise  for  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents. 

4.  An  improved  livestock  and  crop  report- 
ing system.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  farmers 
are  often  the  victims  of  price  declines 
brought  on  by  inaccurate  government  esti- 
mates. 

5.  Tighter  controls  over  Imports  of  farm 
commodities  already  In  surplus  within  the 
United  States.  Dairy  farmers  and  cattlemen. 
for  example,  have  seen  their  prices  sharply 
depressed  In  recent  years  by  competitive  im- 
p.:'rtations. 

Seme  of  these  steps  are  stopgap  measures 
but  they  would  reverse  the  disastrous  drop  in 
farm  prices  overnight.  It  seems  to  me  this 
must  be  done  first,  as  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary to  the  development  of  an  improved, 
long-range  program  for  American  agricul- 
ture. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  time  and  the 
population  explosion  at  home  and  abroad 
will  eventually  take  care  of  America's  farm 
price  and  surplus  problems.  But  for  1968,  I 
believe  we  Republicans  must  cffer  American 
farmers  immediate  hope.  If  we  do  this,  we 
will  hold  the  farm  vote  which  now  seems  so 
securely  Republican. 


The  Effect  of  the  Celler-Kefauver 
Antimerger  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1967 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record,  I 
am  pleased  to  include  a  statement  I  made 
before  the  Antitrust  and  Trade  Regula- 
tion Committee  of  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  its  luncheon.  Tuesday, 
September  26,  1937,  in  Washington,  D.C. 
My  speech  follows: 

E.VPORLEMENr    OF    THE    CeLLER-KEFAUVER 

Antimerger  Act 
iBy  Representative  Emancel  Celler,  chair- 
man. Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  before  the  Anti- 
trust and  Trade  Regulation  Committee  of 
the  U.S.  Ch'imber  of  Commerce,  Sept.  26, 
1967) 

On  December  29.  1950,  President  Truman 
signed  the  Celler-Kefauver  amendment  to 
Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  This  was  the 
capstone  to  my  years  of  hard  labor  to  close 
the  "assets  "  loophole  that  had  rendered  old 
Section  7  completely  ineffective.  Some  of  you 
will  recall  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
In  1939  had  reported  to  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee  that  ".  .  .  the 
effectiveness  of  this  section  has  been  com- 
pletely emasculated  i^s  a  result  of  court  de- 
cisions." Because  the  antl-mcrger  provisions 
of  the  Clayton  Act  applied  only  to  stock 
acquisitions  of  direct  competitors,  original 
Section  7  had  no  appreciable  impact  on  the 
merger  movement  that  swept  many  Indus- 
tries in  the  late  1920's. 

Over  the  last  seventeen  years,  enforcement 
of  Celler-Kefauver  has  shown  its  vast  poten- 
tial. Supreme  Court  decisions  have  made  the 
anti-merger  section  a  veritable  revolution  In 
anti-trust  enforcement.  Between  January. 
1951  and  June  30.  1967,  the  Government  In- 
stituted a  total  of  205  anti-merger  actions. 
Eleven  cases  have  reached  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  Government  has  had  exemplary  suc- 
cess. The  Supreme  Court  has  supported  Gov- 
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ernment  enforcement  to  a  degree  beyond 
my  greatest  expectations,  and  has  made  Cel- 
ler-Kefauver a  powerful  instrument  of  pub- 
lic policy.  It  Is  good  public  policy,  everyone 
benefits. 

The  Government's  attack  on  corporate 
mergers  since  1951  has  challenged  assets 
acquisitions  amounting  to  more  than  $8.34 
billion.  Three-fourth  (153)  of  the  complaints 
ciiallenged  acquisitions  by  manufacturing 
and  mining  corporations,  and  involved  a  total 
of  S6.8  billion.  Eighteen  complaints  were  filed 
against  oanking  and  financial  institutions, 
nineteen  cases  involved  companies  in  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade,  and  five  challenged 
Joint  ventures. 

The  Government  has  had  an  exemplary 
court  record  in  enforcement  of  this  Act. 
What,  however,  has  been  the  economic  con- 
sequence? Here,  as  you  may  suspect,  there  Is 
considerable  disagreement  among  the  au- 
thorltler,  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  has  made 
a  strident  attack  on  contemporary  anti-trust 
policy.  He  dismisses  anti-trust,  and  the  anti- 
merger act,  as  being  largely  irrelevant  to  to- 
day's industrial  organization.  Anti-trust,  be 
says,  is  a  "charade"  designed  "not  to  prevent 
exploitation  of  the  public"  but  "to  persuade 
people  in  general,  and  British  socialists  and 
American  liberals  In  particular,  that  the 
market  is  still  extant." 

On  the  other  hand,  other  critics  find  that 
the  Celler-Kefauver  Act  has  resulted  in  an 
attack  on  bigness  and  made  It  virtually  Im- 
po-sslble  for  big  companies  to  grow  by  merger. 
Fortune  Magazine,  for  example,  has  informed 
the  business  community  that  "recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  go  so  far  In  prohibit- 
ing specific  mergers  that  any  potential 
merger  of  two  substantial,  healthy  com- 
panies is  logically  subject  to  challenge  under 
the  new  precedents"'  Clearly,  both  Profes- 
sor Galbralth  and  Fortune  cannot  be  right. 
When  Congress  passed  the  Celler-Kefauver 
Act,  we  were  concerned  with  industrial  con- 
centration: both  high  market  concentration, 
when  a  few  top  companies  dominate  a  par- 
ticular market;  and  aggregate  concentration. 
which  measures  the  share  of  all  manufactur- 
ing held  by  the  top  100  or  200  concerns. 
Study  after  study  at  that  time  showed  that 
in  many  of  the  vital  Industries  of  the  United 
States,  "the  top  fotir  concerns  controlled  70"^. 
to  80' r  of  the  market.  When  Celler-Kefauver 
was  passed,  aggregate  concentration  was  ex- 
periencing a  rapid  Increase.  Between  1947 
and  1950.  the  113  largest  manufacturing  cor- 
porations' share  of  all  manufacturing  assets 
rose  from  40.0'-  to  43.5':'^.  Between  1947  and 
1954  the  top  200  companies'  share  of  value 
added  in  all  manufacturing  corporations  rose 
from  30 ''r  to  37'';  . 

We  in  Congress  assumed  that  increases  in 
concentration  could  be  prevented  by  prohib- 
iting horizontal,  vertical,  and  conglomerate 
mergers  which  showed  a  reasonable  probabil- 
ity of  substantially  lessening  competition  or 
of  tending  to  create  a  monopoly.  In  other 
words.  Congress,  In  the  Celler-Kefauver 
amendment,  attacked  the  problem  of  increas- 
ing concentration  by  seeking  to  prevent 
those  mergers  which  had  an  adverse  effect  on 
competition. 

Dr.  Willard  F.  Mueller,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Economics  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
recently  has  prepared  an  analysis  of  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  that  have  been  achieved 
by  enforcement  of  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act. 
His  analysis  finds  that  "...  the  merger  en- 
forcement program  since  1950  represents  a 
unique  event  in  American  anti-trust  history. 
And  when  measured  by  its  effects,  it  has  had 
a  fundamental  and  widespread  pro-competi- 
tive Impact  on  the  organization  and  per- 
formance of  our  economy." ' 


'  Max  Ways.  Fortune,  March  1966,  p.  222. 
=  Mueller.   "The  Celler-Kefauver  Act:   Six- 
teen Years  of  Enforcement",  p.  87. 


I  have  long  thought  that  the  most  effec- 
tive aspect  of  anti-trust,  and  the  chief  Im- 
pact of  enforcement  policy.  Is  the  deterrent 
effect  produced  by  threatened  prosecutions. 
Dr.  Mueller  produces  some  Interesting  figures 
on  deterrent  effects  that  the  legal  rules 
against  horizontal  mergers  produced.  He 
states: 

"In  the  first  four  years,  1951-1954,  follow- 
ing passage  of  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act.  hori- 
zontal mergers  comprised  about  37  "r  of  the 
number  and  40 '>  of  the  a.ssecs  of  all  'large' 
acquisitions  in  manufacturing  and  mining. 
[Large  mergers  are  defined  as  those  where 
the  acquired  company  had  assets  of  $10  mil- 
lion or  more.]  During  the  next  four-year 
period,  1955-1958,  the  proportion  of  hori- 
zontals declined  somewhat.  But  during  the 
next  four  years,  1959-1962,  horizontal  merg- 
ers dropped  off  sharply,  comprising  only 
about  about  17rc  of  the  number  and  19 "'c 
of  the  assets  of  large  acquisitions.  And  dtir- 
ing  the  last  fotir  years,  1963-1966,  horizontals 
accounted  for  about  14^.  of  the  number  and 
only  12  Tc  of  the  assets  of  all  large  mergers. 
In  the  last  year,  1966,  horizontal  mergers 
represented  only  8 -.7  of  the  assets  of  all  large 
acquisitions. 

"Not  only  has  the  relative  volume  of  horl- 
zonuil  mergers  declined,  but  the  ab.w/iite 
volume  has  declined  as  well.  The  peak  of 
horizontal  merger  activity  was  reached  In 
1956  when  there  were  twenty-one  large  hori- 
zontal mergers  with  combined  assets  of  $1.4 
billion.  Although  there  were  60'~:  more  large 
mergers  in  1966  than  in  1956,  by  1966  the 
number  of  large  horizontal  mergers  had 
fallen  to  twelve  and  involved  combined  ac- 
quired assets  of  only  $311  million.^ 

The  steel  industry  is  a  good  example  of 
Celler-Kefauver's  effect  on  concentration.  A 
landmark  case  under  Celler-Kefauver  was 
the  attack  on  the  proposed  merger  In  1956 
of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  and  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  and  Tube  Company.  This  merger 
Involved  a  combination  of  92.9  billion  In 
assets.  Bethlehem  was  the  country's  second 
largest  steel  company  with  16.3'="-:  of  the 
Ingot  capacity,  while  Youngstown  was  the 
sixth  largest  steel  company,  with  4.6 "^r  of 
the  Ingot  capacity.  The  top  four  companies' 
share  of  Ingot  capacity  would  have  increased 
from  59 '-c  to  64%. 

The  objective  of  Bethlehem-Youngstown 
was  to  permit  Bethlehem  to  enter  steel  pro- 
duction in  the  Chicago  area.  Celler-Kefauver 
prevented  Bethlehem  from  entering  this 
market  by  the  merger  route.  Since  the  court's 
decision,  notwithstanding  the  many  argu- 
ments by  the  companies  at  the  trial  about 
the  necessity  to  merge  in  order  to  penetrate 
the  Chicago  markets  and  successfully  com- 
pete there  with  U.S.  St«el,  Bethlehem  has 
entered  this  market  by  internal  growth,  not 
by  merger.  Internal  growth  is  far  healthier 
for  the  economy.  It.s  plant  at  Burns  Harbor. 
Indiana,  thirty  miles  east  of  Chicago,  was 
started  in  1962  and  was  producing  steel 
plates  by  1964.  Subsequent  Internal  expan- 
sion Includes  production  of  hot  and  cold 
rolled  sheets.  Since  the  case,  both  Bethlehem 
and  Youngstown  have  expanded  slgnlflcantly 
and  independently  by  Internal  growth. 

The  effect  on  concentration  of  the  Celler- 
Kefauver  Act  In  this  case  has  been  described 
as  follows: 

"The  blocking  of  the  Bethlehem-Youngs- 
town merger  had  a  clear  effect  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  steel  industry.  Between  1954  and 
1963,  concentration  of  shipments  among  the 
top  steel  companies  actually  declined.  Where- 
as in  1954,  the  top  four  companies  accounted 
for  55  "c  of  the  value  added  by  'blast  fur- 
naces and  steel  mills',  their  share  had  dropped 
to  50 '"o  by  1963.  This  is  almost  Identical  to 
the  market  share  of  Youngstown.  Con- 
sequently, had  the  merger  been  permitted, 


concentration  almost  certainly  would  not 
have  declined.  In  fact,  had  this  decision  laid 
down  a  rule  of  law  in  permitting  a  horizontal 
merger  of  this  magnitude,  it  Is  highly  prob- 
able that  Judge  Welnfeld's  'chain  reaction' 
theory  would  have  become  a  reality,  whlcn 
would  have  greatly  Increased  concentra- 
tion." * 

The  effect  on  aggregate  concentration  re- 
sulting from  Celler-Kefauver  enforcement  Is 
not  as  susceptible  to  measurement.  The  level 
of  aggregate  concentration  In  the  United 
States  economy  has  risen  steadily  during  the 
past  centiu-y.  and  significantly  since  World 
War  II.  Between  1947  and  1963.  the  top  200 
manufacturing  firms  expanded  their  share  of 
the  value  added  by  all  manufacturers  from 
30%  to  41"  ,  or  over  one-third.  Between  1950 
and  1965.  the  share  of  total  manufacturing 
assets  held  by  the  top  100  companies  rose 
from  38.8'>  to  45.4':c.  and  the  share  of  the 
top  200  rose  from  46.9%  to  55.4 ""c. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  mergers  played 
an  Important  role  in  this  increase  in  aggre- 
gate concentration.  Between  1948  and  1965 
the  largest  industrial  corporations  of  1965 
made  at  least  2.692  acquisitions  with  com- 
bined assets  of  $21.5  billion.  Dr.  Mueller  be- 
lieves that  analysis  will  support  the  hypoth- 
esis that  aggregate  concentration  actually 
would  have  declined  after  1954  had  It  not 
been  for  the  continuing  mergers  by  the  top 
200  companies. 

What  would  have  happened  if  Section  7 
had  not  been  amended  in  1950  and  there  had 
been  no  significant  constraints  on  mergers? 
Certainly  the  205  anti-merger  cases  would  not 
have  been  brought  by  the  Goverimient.  The 
more  significant  Impact,  however.  I  wotild 
Imagine,  has  been  the  abandonment  of  many 
contemplated  mergers  because  of  the  fear 
that  the  Government  might  act.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  estimate  the  volume  of  such  aban- 
doned mergers,  but  from  the  statements  of 
businessmen  and  private  anti-trust  cotmsel, 
the  number  of  jx)tential  mergers  must  be 
enormous.  Dr.  Mueller  believes  that  an  ex- 
panded effort  against  conglomerate  mergers 
will  be  beneficial  in  this  regard.  He  says: 

"It  Is  still  too  early  to  predict  the  ultimate 
Impact  on  aggregate  concentration  of  an  ex- 
panded policy  toward  conglomerate  mergers. 
Chances  seem  good  that  such  an  expanded 
policy  although  directed  solely  at  anti-com- 
petitive conglomerate  mergers,  will  prevent 
further  Increases  In  the  share  of  all  manu- 
facturing assets  held  by  the  top  100  or  200  in- 
dustrial corporations,  indeed,  it  may  well  re- 
sult In  an  erosion  of  their  position."  ' 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Gov- 
ernment's enforcement  efforts  with  respect 
to  conglomerate  mergers.  Section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  as  amended  by  Celler-Kefauver, 
was  Intended  to  arrest  antl-oompetltive  ef- 
fects of  market  pciwer  In  their  Inclpiency. 
The  core  question  is  whether  a  merger  may 
substantially  lessen  competition,  and  this 
necessarily  requires  a  prediction  of  the  merg- 
er's impact  on  competition,  present  and 
future.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  FTC  vs.  Proc- 
ter and  Gamble,  has  made  It  clear  that  "All 
mergers  are  within  the  reach  of  Section  7, 
and  all  must  be  tested  by  the  same  standard, 
whether  they  are  classified  &s  horizontal, 
vertical,  conglomerate,  or  other." 

The  Supreme  Court's  definition  of  a  con- 
glomerate merger  Is  ".  .  .  one  In  which  there 
are  no  economic  relationships  between  the 
acquiring  and  the  acquired  firm."  Procter 
and  Gamble's  acquisition  of  Clorox  was  not 
a  true  conglomerate.  It  was.  rather,  a  "prod- 
uct extension"  merger.  The  products  of 
Clorox  complemented  the  soap  business  of 
Procter  and  Gamble.  They  could  be  produced 
with  similar  faciUtlee.  marketed  throunh  the 
same  channels,  and  advertised  In  the  same 
media. 


'  Ibid.,  pp.  24-26. 


«  Mueller,  op.  cit.,  p.  37. 
»  Mueller,  op.  cif .,  p.  79. 
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Although  there  are  other  factors,  one  of 
the  meet  significant  testa  In  weighing  antl- 
competlUve  effects  is  to  measure  the  potential 
competition  In  the  Industry  that  Is  elimi- 
nated by  the  acquisition.  In  the  Procter  and 
Gamble  case,  the  findings  clearly  showed  that 
Procter,  the  acquiring  firm,  was  the  most 
Ukely  entrant.  Further,  this  acquisition 
tended  to  raise  barriers  to  new  entry  by 
other  companies.  The  major  competitive 
weapon  In  the  successful  marketing  of  bleach 
Is  advertising.  A  new  competitor  could  have 
found  It  within  his  means  to  compete  against 
Clorox.  whose  advertising  expenditures  were 
reUtlvely  small.  But  a  newcomer,  however, 
would  be  much  more  reluctant  to  face  the 
giant  advertising  expenditures  that  Procter 
could  devote  to  bleach. 

In  my  view,  as  I  have  said  before.  It  Is 
much  better,  from  a  competitive  standpoint, 
for  these  large  companies  to  grow  from 
within,  rather  than  to  grow  by  acqiUslUon 
In  1964,  In  commenting  upon  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  decision  on  the  Clorox 
merger,  I  stated: 

•To  few  people  realize  that  this  utilization 
of  corporate  funds  (for  mergers  ar.d  acquisi- 
tions) frustrates  government  efforts  to  stimu- 
late Investment  activity  and  economic 
grow-h  In  two  ways.  First,  it  diverts  corporate 
resources  into  mergers  Instead  of  the  build- 
ing of  new  plants  and  the  development  of  new 
technical  resources.  Secondly,  through  the 
merger  movement,  economic  concentration 
and  oligopoly  are  increased,  making  our  eco- 
nomic system  less  competitive  and  flexible. 
Indeed,  the  more  monopoly  or  quasl- 
monopoJy  there  Is  in  America,  the  more  rigid 
are  prices  and  the  less  Incentive  there  Is 
for  business  to  reduce  prices  to  stimulate 
consumer  demand  and  business  activity."" 
ConsequenUy.  from  the  point  of  view  of 
maintaining  competition.  I  think  we  should 
take  a  hard  loolc  at  any  merger  Involving  the 
takeover  of  a  dominant  or  leading  firm  In 
one  Industry  by  a  dominant  or  leading  firm  In 
another  industry,  whether  the  two  Industries 
are  functionally  related  or  not.  In  the  long 
run.  the  best  protection  for  the  consumer  Is 
to  hold  the  avenues  open  for  potential  en- 
trants who  by  coming  Into  or  even  threaten- 
ing to  come  Into  the  market  with  new  capac- 
ity would  hold  prices  near  competitive  levels 
and  prevent  the  garnering  of  undue  profits 
or  restricted  productivity  In  oligopoly 
Industries. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  has  given  us 
a  few  giildellnes  for  consideration  of  con- 
glomerate mergers,  much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  Elucidation  of  reasonable  and  realistic 
standards  for  testing  conglomerate  mergers  is 
still  an  Important  Item  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness. It  has  been  suggested  that  some  mone- 
tary limit  should  be  placed  upon  future  con- 
glomerate mergers  that  may  not  fit  Into  the 
Celler-Kefauver  Anti-Merger  mold.  The 
limit  beyond  which  the  conglomerate  could 
not  go  by  merger  would  be  say.  $100,000,000 
of  assets.  Special  treatment  might  be  given 
all  existing  conglomerates.  At  this  stage  of 
the  development  of  policy  toward  con- 
glomerate mergers,  cases  should  be  litigated. 
Comprehensive  trial  records  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  FTC  and  in  the  courts.  Consent 
statements  by  the  Commission  or  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  at  this  state  of  enforce- 
ment experience  can  only  result  in  decrees 
whose  remedies  are  based  on  vague,  obsciire, 
and  Idiosyncratic  foundations. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  meet  with  you  and  to  discuss 
anti-merger  problems. 
Are  there  any  questions? 


It  It  Time  To  Begin  To  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam 


"Hon.  Emanuel  Celler.  "Federal  Trade 
Commission  Decision  on  Procter  &  Gamble- 
Clorox  Merger  Is  a  Major  Breakthrough  in 
the  Application  of  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act", 
dally  Congressional  Record.  March  23.  1964, 
p.  A 1493. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  spoken  out  in  favor  of  the  "barrier- 
zone"  concept  as  a  method  to  apply  in 
order  to  contain  and  quiet  down  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  I  ani  pleased  to  note  corre- 
sponding support  for  the  same  Idea — 
despite  its  controversial  nature — from 
my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Howard  W. 
RoBisoN,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  recently  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  this  subject,  and  on  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  the  Vietnamese  conflict 
generally,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  of  Kalurah  Temple  of  the  Shrine, 
at  Binghamton,  N.Y..  at  which  time  he 
was  also  made  an  honorary  member  of 
that  organization.  I  believe  Mr.  Robi- 
son's  remarks  are  well  worth  considera- 
tion by  all  of  us.  and,  under  leave  granted 
so  to  do,  the  same  are  hereinafter  set 
forth: 

It  Is  Time  To  Begin  To  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam 

It  is  Indeed  privilege  and  honor  enough  for 
me  to  have  been  Invited  to  address  you  to- 
night— but  you  have  gone  further  and  paid 
me  what  I  must  believe  to  be  a  wholly  un- 
deserved tribute. 

Needless  to  say.  however,  I  am  deeply 
grateful — and  will  long  remember  this  oc- 
casion. Thank  you — so  very,  very  much. 

Now,  speaking  as  I  do  to  men  who  have 
previously  worn  our  Nation's  uniform — to 
men  who  have  known  the  horrors  of  wau-  and 
who  have  borne  the  burden  of  their  Nation's 
trust  with  the  same  honor  and  valor  now  be- 
ing exhibited  by  those  of  your  sons  or  grand- 
sons now  on  duty  in  Vietnam — It  seemed  to 
me  appropriate  that  I  should  ask  you  to  think 
with  me,  tonight,  about  the  problems  we 
face  In  that  far  off  war  which  seems  to  be 
getting  more  and  more  close  to  home;  that 
tragic  war  In  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  I  speak  of  this  war  too  often — 
and  surely  it  is  never  far  from  my  thoughts — 
but  If  I  do  speak  of  it  often  It  is  because 
I  recognize  that  this  war,  and  Its  termina- 
tion, is  the  one  matter  that  is  of  the  deepest 
concern  to  the  American  people  at  this  mo- 
ment In  time. 

To  say  this.  Is  not  to  deny  the  fact  that 
we  face,  as  a  nation,  many  other  problems — 
many  other  challenges — some,  if  not  most,  of 
which  are  of  the  utmost  urgency. 

However,  our  preoccupation  with  our  di- 
lemma in  Vietnam — our  continuing  uncer- 
tainty about  our  purposes  there — the  doubts 
so  many  of  us  are  experiencing  over  whether 
or  not  we  can  bring  it  to  some  sort  of  satis- 
factory conclusion — all  these  things  plus  the 
very  large  financial  cost  of  the  war.  Itself 
(now  running  at  somewhere  in  excess  of  $2 
billion  a  month),  tend  beyond  any  question 
to  inhibit  both  our  thinking  and  our  ability, 
as  a  nation,  to  concentrate  upon  those  other 
problems  and  to  devise  workable  solutions 
for  them. 

So  this  is  why — In  the  nature  of  things — 
the  finding  of  a  solution  to  our  problem  In 
Vietnam  Just  simply  has  to  come  first;  and 
the  possibility  that,  in  the  search  for  such  a 
solution  we  may  well  also  find  some  answers 
to  the  larger  question  of  peace-ln-our-tlme, 
should  add  urgency  to  our  task. 

We  Americans  are  an  Impatient  people — 
and  unaccustomed  to  failure. 


We  like  to  get  things  over  and  done  with — 
and  then  move  on  to  the  next  challenge,  and 
heretofore  we  have  been  confident  we  could 
meet  it,  whatever  its  nature. 

That  sense  of  confidence,  however,  has 
been  badly  shaken  in  Vietnam— where  things 
do  not  go  well  with  us. 

It  is  no  more  easy  for  us  to  accept  than  It 
Is  for  the  President  to  explain  the  fact  that — 
somehow — we  have  become  bogged  down,  at 
the  end  of  the  world's  longest  supply  line.  In 
a  costly  and  seemingly  endless  ground  war  in 
Asia  of  the  kind  which,  because  of  the  supply 
and  terrain  problems,  we  vowed  we'd  seek  to 
avoid:  fighting  to  help  a  people  whose  desire 
to  help  themselves  is.  at  best,  suspect;  seek- 
ing to  build  for  them  at  the  same  time  a 
form  of  government  based  on  democratic 
principles  of  which  they  have,  again  at  best, 
but  the  dimmest  of  understandings;  and  dis- 
covering to  our  frustration  that,  no  matter 
how  much  more  we  pour  of  American  lives 
and  treasure  into  thl.s  effort,  nothing  ever 
really  seems  to  be  gained. 

Truly,  we  seem  to  have  stepped  into  a  bot- 
tomless pit  of  quicksand,  wherem  the  more 
we  flail  about  the  deeper  we  become  mired. 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  thp.t  more  and  more 
of  our  citizens  are  becoming  subject  to  a 
growing  sense  of  uselessness  about  whatever 
it  Is  we  have  been  trying  to  do. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  nation,  itself,  Is 
uncertain,  ill  at  ease — exhibiting  signs  of 
edglness  and  depression. 

And  it  is  no  wonder  that  more  and  more 
of  our  people  are  rather  desperately  looking 
for  some  way  "out". 

Surely,  things  have  not  worked  out  as  we 
were  once  led  to  expect  them  to  in  Vietnam 
where.  In  the  beginning,  we  were  told  that 
America  would  play  only  a  limited  role — a 
role  limited  to  "helping"  the  South  V'ietnam- 
ese  protect  and  preserve  their  right  to  self- 
determination. 

We  were  to  provide  advice,  logistical  sup- 
port and  training  assistance,  but  we  were 
assured  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (on  Jan- 
uary 27,  1964)  that:  "This  is  a  Vietnamese 
war.  and  in  the  final  analysis  it  must  be 
fought  and  won  by  the  Vietnamese." 

President  Johnson  fo. lowed  through  with 
similar  statements — all  on  the  same  theme — 
of  which  the  following  are  samples:  ".  .  ,  we 
don't  want  our  American  boys  to  do  the 
fighting  for  Asian  boys";  "We  don't  want  to 
get  tied  down  to  a  land  war  in  Asia";  "We 
are  going  to  try  to  get  them  to  save  their 
own  freedom  with  their  own  men.  with  our 
leadership,  ..nd  our  officer  direction,  and 
such  equipment  as  we  can  furnish  them," 
(but)  ".  .  .  we  are  not  about  to  send  Amerl- 
ican  boys  9  or  10.000  miles  from  home  to  do 
what  Asian  boys  ought  to  be  doing  for  them- 
selves." 

All  of  these  words,  of  course,  were  spoken 
In  1964 — but  somewhere  around  the  begin- 
ning of  1965.  the  picture  began  to  change 
and  it  kept  on  changing  until  now  we  have 
what  is  almost  totally  an  American  war.  in 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  are  playing  the 
supporting  rol;  but  not  even  doing  that 
very  well. 
How  did  this  come  about? 
Well,  I  suspect  that  not  even  future  his- 
torians, who  will  be  able  to  examine  this 
episode  in  our  history  with  far  more  objectiv- 
ity than  we.  will  be  able  to  point  to  the  exact 
moment  in  time  when  this  war  became  an 
American  war — nor  to  the  specific  Presiden- 
tial decision.  If  there  ever  was  one,  that  made 
It  such. 

That  Is  because  this  change  In  emphasis — 
this  change  In  the  nature  of  our  commit- 
ment and  consequent  Involvement — came 
about  with  such  gradualism,  with  such  tiny 
steps  of  escalation  of  effort  and  of  man- 
power and  of  newly  accepted  responsibilities, 
all  taken  with  their  seeming  logic  at  the  mo- 
ment, that  practically  no  one  outside  of 
the  President  and  his  advisers  realized  what 
was  happening  until  it  was  too  late  to  do 
much  if  anything  about  It. 

Certainly,  Congress — which,  as  I  said  last 
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week,  has  a  far  more  positive  role  to  play 
in  the  making  of  foreign  policy  than  this — 
seemed  unaware  of  It  for,  following  its  hasty 
adoption  on  August  7,  1964  of  the  now-cele- 
brated "Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution"  which  gave 
the  President  exceedingly  broad  authority  to 
take  such  steps  as  he  deemed  necessary  to 
prevent  "further  aggression"  In  Southeast 
Asia,  and  is  undoubtedly  sufficient  authority 
under  our  system  of  government  for  such 
action  as  he  has  so  far  taken  In  Vietnam, 
there  was  little  if  any  Congressional  discus- 
sion, and  no  focused  debate,  over  what  was 
happening  In  Vietnam,  or  over  the  wisdom 
of  the  new  course  the  President  had  begun  to 
follow. 

For  what  it  is  worth,  I  was  concerned  about 
what  was  happening  during  this  time  and, 
during  1965,  repeatedly  urged  In  Congress 
that  hearings  be  held  concerning  the  Viet- 
nam question.  I  did  this  for  reasons  best  ex- 
plained, perhaps,  by  this  excerpt  from  my 
May,  1965,  newsletter: 

"The  Increase  in  US  ground  strength  In 
Vietnam  implies  a  redefinition  of  US  policy 
there — and  the  time  for  the  Administration 
to  explain  this  policy  is  now.  not  later  when 
public  doubts  and  uncertainties  i  which  are 
likely  to  be  misread  in  Peking  and  Moscow), 
have  spread  and  taken  hold!  Red  China's 
leaders  have  long  predicted  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  would,  in  time,  grow  weary  of  the 
brjden  we  have  been  carrying  virtually  alone 
in  Southeast  Asia.  In  the  next  several 
months — which  will  be  crucial  ones — this 
may  well  become  the  President's  most 
serious  problem." 

The  concern  I  expressed  was,  I  believe,  well 
taken — though  the  timing  of  my  prediction 
was  off.  For  the  President's  problems  with 
the  American  people  are  only  now  really  be- 
coming "crucial". 

No  such  Congressional  hearings,  of  course, 
were  held — as  you  know;  unless  one  consid- 
ers the  earlier  "Fulbrlght  Hearings"  as  being 
of  that  nature.  But  even  those  came  too  late 
for  any  real  consideration  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  course  on  which  we  had  been  set  for, 
by  then,  the  die  had  been  east  and  "there 
u-e  icere"  In  Vietnam,  even  as  we  are  today. 

And.  of  course,  one  cannot  say — for  one 
does  not  know — whether  or  not.  If  the  rea- 
soning behind  the  President'  decision  to  so 
change  the  nature  of  our  eSort  In  Vietnam 
had,  through  a  focused  Congressional  debate, 
been  placed  on  what  might  be  called  the 
"great  anvil  of  democracy"  where,  tradition- 
ally, our  major  policy  decisions  are  ham- 
mered out,  the  result  might  have  been  any 
different.  It  is  altogether  possible,  if  a  full- 
scale  hearing  had  been  held,  that  the  Con- 
gress would  have  found  enough  validity  In  the 
Presidential  reasoning,  wrapped  up  somehow 
in  the  need  to  now  contain  the  thrust  of 
Red  China  as  we  h.;  i  formerly  and  success- 
fully contained  that  of  Russia,  to  agree  that 
an  Americanization  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
was  now   necessarv  to  save  South   Vietnam 


even  worthwhile  objectives  have  a  price  be- 
yond which  it  Is  foolhardy  to  pay.  In  battle, 
not  every  hill  is  ol  equal  value  In  lives,  and 
in  a  long  struggle  not  every  battlefield  is 
worth  the  same  cost  to  a  nation's  resources." 
Perhaps  this  question  has  been  bothering 
you;  if  so,  you  are  not  alone,  for  its  answer, 
insofar  as  it  pertains  to  Vietnam,  Is  of  tre- 
mendous concern  to  all  of  us. 

And  our  common  failure  to  find  that  an- 
swer— either  through  our  President  or  on  otir 
own— must  be  of  equal  concern  to  all  of  us 
for.  as  James  Reston  wrote  In  a  recent  column 
of  his,  this  time  in  'The  New  York  Times": 
"A  nation  is  in  trouble  when  its  people 
feel  helpless  to  deal  with  their  major  prob- 
lems and  do  not  know  what  to  trust.  .  .  . 
This  is  our  present  dilemma:  The  people 
cannot  very  well  develop  a  strategy  for  the 
rebelUon  at  home  or  the  war  abroad.  Every- 
body can  have  an  opinion  but  nobody  can 
prove  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  he  has 
the  answer.  Therefore,  there  must  be  faith, 
and  this,  for  the  present,  is  what  we  do  not 
have — neither  faith  in  our  common  purposes, 
nor  in  our  old  religious  and  philosophical 
institutions,  nor  in  our  present  policies,  nor 
in  the  men  who  are  making  and  administer- 
ing them." 

That's  quite  an  Indictment.  Isn't  it — but 
far  too  much  of  it  rings  true  to  me  as  I 
read  my  constituent  mall  these  days  and  talk 
with  the  people  I  endeavor,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  to  represent. 

Are  we  right  to  be  in  Vietnam? 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  always  said  that 
I  believed  what  we  started  out  to  do  there 
was  both  right  and  proper. 

In  any  event,  can  we  now  bring  our  effort 
in  Vietnam  to  some  icortnuhile  conclusion? 
Again.   I  do  not   know,   but   I   think   we 
have  to  believe  that  we  can. 

For  this  nation  to  restore  its  faith  1:  Its 
own  ci^pabiatles  in  this  respect  will  not  be 
easy,  but  it  is  of  singular  importance  that 
wetr-v.  for  a  nation  unsure  -f  itself  Is  ill- 
prepared  for  any  of  the  challenges  It  must 
face,  let  alone  the  vicissitudes  of  battle. 

Our  seeming  impotence,  sj  far.  In  Viet- 
nam has  burned  rather  deeply  into  our  na- 
tional hide — and  an  awful  lot  of  Americans 
would  now  like,  somehow,  to  "turn  off" 
Vietnam.  The  two  most  common  expres- 
sions of  opinion  we  used  to  hear  as  to  how 
this  could  be  accomplished  were  the  polar- 
ized viewpoints  of  the  all-out  "hawks",  to 
the  effect  that  we  ought  to  get  in  an.;  "win" 
some  sort  of  conventional  military  victory, 
and  the  all-out  "doves",  many  of  whom  have 
always  opposed  any  intervention  on  our  part 
and  have  urged,  simply,  that  we  ought  to 
just  get  out. 

And,  as  whatever  consensus  the  President 
used  to  have  began  to  evaporate,  more  and 
more  people  began  to  move  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  extremes.  But  now  we  are  be- 
ginning to  hear  from  those— and  this  Is  a 
growing    group — who    combtr.e    both    such 


sonally,  reject  the  extremes  of  (1)  "stone- 
age"  bombing  as  the  route  to  instant  mlhtary 
"victory"  simply  because  I  do  not  beUeve  It 
will  work  In  this  instance,  or  of  (2)  unUat- 
eral  withdrawal— and  this  latter  because  we 
could  not  so  retreat  from  Vietnam  without 
betraying  all  those  who  have  fought  and  died 
there  on  what  we  considered  to  be  the  side 
of  "freedom." 

However— while  knowing  that  I.  Uke  you. 
can  only  have  an  opinion  and  no  sure  an- 
swer—I  "last  week  offered  a  four-point  pro- 
gram of  what  I  though  we  ought  to  now 
do  In  an  effort  to  bring  this  war  to  an  hon- 
orable conclusion,  and  I  would  like  to  repeat 
those  points  to  you,  now: 

(f )  I  said  that  it  was  Important  for  us  to 
maintain  the  possible  momentum  towards 
peace-talks  that  has  been  provided  by  the  re- 
cently concluded  South  Vietnamese  elec- 
tions. 

During  the  course  of  his  successful  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency  of  his  nation,  the 
new  head  of  the  Saigon  government — Gen- 
eral Thleu — said  that  If  he  were  elected  he 
would  ".  .  .  ask  Hanoi  If  it  were  Interested  in 
peace  talks."  and  that  If  it  would  help  to 
get  such  talks  started  he  would  ask  us  for 
a  pause  In  the  bombing  of  the  North  and. 
finally,  he  even  said  that  he  would  be  wilUng 
to  meet,  apparently  during  the  course  of  such 
talks,  with  "...  any  who  are  representatives 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front'  (political 
arm  of  the  Viet  Cong). 

As  one  who  has  come  more  and  more 
around  to  the  view  that  the  earliest  path  to 
negotiations  of  any  sort  would  be  that  one 
laid  out  by  the  Vietnamese,  themselves — 
North  and  South — I  thereupon  urged  the 
President  to  encourage,  Lf  not  Insist,  that 
Gen.  Thieu  follow  through  on  these  com- 
mitments. Perhaps  they  were  merely  "cam- 
paign promises"  (of  the  sort  we  know  all 
about  in  this  country  i ,  and  not  "commit- 
ments"— who  knows?  But,  the  point  Is,  there 
would  be  no  new  Saigon  government — and 
no  President  Thieu— without  our  help,  and 
Important  as  it  is  to  follow  up  every  possible 
avenue  towards  peace  I  believe  we  ought  to 
insist  that  he  make  this  effort  even  though 
nothing  may  come  of  It. 

Of  course.  Hanoi  has  already  said  It  Is  not 
Interested  in  whatever  Gen.  Thleu  may  of- 
fer— and  Is  insisting  that  the  NU  Is  still  the 
only  "legitimate"  voice  of  the  people  In  the 
Sotith.  but  what  else  did  we  expect?  And  It 
will  be  increasingly  difficult,  I  believe,  for 
Hanoi  to  make  Its  charge  of  "foul"  and 
"fraud"  concerning  the  South  Vietnamese 
elections  stick  in  that  court  of  world  opinion 
for.  while  far  from  perfect,  such  elections 
uere  a  high-water-mark  In  experiments  at 
democratic  processes  In  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  one  might  well  ask  when  the  last 
elections  were  held  In  North  Vietnam! 

(2)  Concurrently  with  this  effort  In  Viet- 
nam, by  the  Vietnamese,  I  urged  that  our 
government  take  the  Initiative  needed  to 
get  that   dusty   resolution   calling   for  con- 


and  that  the  saving  of  South  Vietnam,  difli-     gj^emes    and    demand    that    we    ought    to     slderatlon  by  the  United  Na;lons  of  the  Viet- 


cult  and  costly  though  that  might  be,  was 
now  vital  In  terms  of  our  own  security. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  one  can  say 
that  this  Is  a  point  that  the  President  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  drive  home  to  the 
American  people! 

And  therein  lies  the  source  of  much  of 
Ills — and  our — present  difficulty. 

For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
Americans  have  come  to  question  whether 
or  not  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  Vietnam 
is.  after  ail.  both  necessary  and  worthwhile. 

Some  of  this  mood  probably  ebbs  and  flows 
with  the  tide  of  battle — which  right  now  Is 
not  going  especially  well.  Our  military  peo- 
ple— and  the  President— tell  us,  now,  that 
thev  can  "see  light  finally  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel",  but  they  do  not  and  cannot  tell  us 
how  long  is  the  tunnel. 

But  beyond  this — as  Vermont  Royster 
pointed  out  m  a  recent  column  In  The  Wall 
Street  Journal": 

"People  have  an  instinctive  feeling,  the 
correctness  of  which   is  hard  to  deny,  that 


'either  get  In  and  win  or  get  out"! 

Though  I  can  well  understand  this  atti- 
tude— espyecially  In  view  of  the  apparent 
absence  of  any  clear  cut  plan  or  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  President  to  end  this  con- 
flict— it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  compulsive 
over-reaction,  however  tempting,  to  the  pres- 
ent stalemate.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clearly  time 
to  begin  to  bring  this  uar  to  an  end!  And  I 
believe  that,  with  patience  and  courage,  we 
can  do  so! 

This  is  what  the  American  people  de- 
mand— and  it  is  also  demanded  by  all 
logic — and  I  beUeve  it  can  be  accomplished 
if  onlv  we  can  break  out  of  that  mental 
stalemate  which  seems  to  exist  In  Wash- 
ington, particularly  In  the  White  House, 
concerning  the  war.  which  I  think  Is  Just 
as  bad  if  not  worse  than  the  military  stale- 
mate that  exists,  no  matter  what  the  gen- 
erals say,  in  Vietnam! 

What  should  we  do? 

Well,  let  me  say  at  the  start  that  I.  per- 


nam  question  off  the  desk  of  the  Security 
Council's  President  where  it  has  lain  these 
many  months. 

Again,  I  noted  that  nothing  may  come  of 
this,  the  UN  being  what  it  Is— and  the  Rus- 
sians being  the  way  they  are.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  UN— which  we  have  nurtured  with 
our  support,  financially  at  least,  all  these 
years.  Is  the  proper  forum  for  not  only  the 
prevention  of  these  kinds  of  conflict  but  for 
their  termination  once  started.  It  Is.  pretty 
much,  the  only  "coiirt  "  to  which  we  can  take 
our  case,  and  we  ought  to  do  so  unless  we 
have  no  faith  in  it  whatsoever.  For,  even  if 
we  should  lose,  at  least  the  world  would 
know  at  whose  feet  and  on  whose  shoulders 
should  rest  the  blame  for  the  continuation 
of  the  conflict  and  the  resulting  loss  of  lives. 

(3)  For  my  third  point.  I  turned  to  that 
"other" — or  poUtical — side  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam;  the  side  that  gets  obscured  by  the 
fighting  but  is  of  no  less  Importance,  and 
in  mv  book  is  possibly  of  even  more  impor- 
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tance  In  the  long  run.  Here  I  said  that  we 
must  Insist  of  the  new  government  In 
Saigon— that  of  Gen.  Thleu — that  It  commit 
Itself,  firmly  and  clearly,  aa  soon  as  it  is 
functioning  enough  to  do  so.  to  a  program 
of  far-reaching  (for  an  Asian  country)  social 
and  economic  reforms  of  the  sort  without 
which  I  do  not  believe  It  can  ever  hope  to 
become  a  viable  and  responsible  alternative 
to  the  continuing  blandishments  and  harass- 
menta  of  the  Viet  Cong,  especially  In  South 
Vietnam's  rural  areas. 

As  I  salci,  this  program  should  Include  not 
only  evidence  of  determination  on  Thleu's 
part  to  clean  out  that  mountain  of  graft 
fv'id  corruption  In  and  around  Saigon  that 
has  always  been  a  deadweight  on  both  the 
allied  effort  and  the  growth  of  local  democ- 
racy, but  evidence  of  his  dedication  to  a  re- 
Invlgorated  pacification  program  and,  finally, 
evidence  th.it  this  time  It  will  not  be  "busl- 
nefs  as  usual"  with  this  new  government 
but,  Instead,  a  determination  to  get  crack- 
ing with  a  program  of  land -re  form.  Includ- 
ing land  di.strlbu'lon  to  the  poor  tenant 
farmers  of  South  Vietnam  who  up  to  now 
have  seen  little  to  choose  between  Saigon  and 
the  Viet  Cong  and  win  never  do  so  until  they 
are  given  a  part  of  South  Vietnam  to  have 
and  to  hold  as  their  own,  and  thus  given  a 
stake  In  the  struggle. 

I  believe,  as  I  said  la,<it  week,  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  Insist  on  these  actions,  now, 
in  Saigon,  and  should  make  it  clear  that  if 
there  is  not  evidence  that  these  things  icill 
be  done  then,  indeed.  .American  would  have 
to  reconsider  the  nature  of  Its  commitment 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  people  for.  if  they 
are  not  truly  willing  to  help  themselves,  we 
could  no  longer  h.ipe  to  help  them! 

(4i  Finally,  as  point  four,  I  turned  to  the 
military  side  of  the  conflict  which— absent 
our  withdrawal — will  have  to  go  on  since 
none  of  my  suggestions,  even  If  adopted,  nor 
anything  else  I  could  see  on  the  horizon 
holds  forth  the  promise  of  an  early  termina- 
tion of  our  adopted  task. 

So,  then  I  .=ald— as  I  have  been  saying  for 
over  a  year  (and  here  I  believe  I  was  the 
first  Member  of  Congress  to  call  for  consid- 
eration of  such  an  Idea)— that  I  again  en- 
dorsed the  idea  of  a  "barrier-zone"  to  be 
built  across  Vietnam,  South  of  the  so-called 
■■d?mil'.tar!zed  rone",  and  I  expressed  my 
pleasure  In  learning — that  same  day — that 
Secretary  McNamara  had  Just  announced 
that  this  was.  Indeed,  what  we  were  going 
to  try. 

Now,  I  know  full  well  that  this  Is  a  con- 
troversial proposal  In  fact,  when  I  first  sug- 
gested It  to  a  group  of  colleagues,  one  of 
them  called  It  an  "asinine"  Idea! 

Oenerally  speaking,  most  military  people 
have  had  the  s'<me  Initial  reaction,  based  on 
the  assumption  that  this  would  be  another 
suppo.=iedIy  Impreenable  "Maginot  Line" — 
and  we  all  remember  what  happened  to 
that! — costly  to  build  and  requiring  many 
troops  to  man.  Actually,  however,  the  kind 
of  "barrier"  now  contemplated  would  be 
more  like  the  so-called  "Morlce  Line"  that 
the  French  successfully  used  In  the  late 
1950's  to  cut  otf  n.itlonallst  guerrillas  In  Al- 
geria from  outside  ruppUes  and  reinforce- 
ments. 

Using  a  wide  array  of  new.  electronic  de- 
tection devices  as  well  as  conventional  mines 
and  physical  barriers  plus  aerial  surveillance. 


such  a  "free-fire-zone"  would  need  only  to 
be  lightly  fortified  and.  at  least  In  my  opin- 
ion, manned  by  fivlng  brigades  of  allied 
emergency  forces.  If  It  developed  that  more 
static  ground  forces  ttere  needed,  why  could 
not  these  be  provided  by  South  Vietnam 
whose  army  Is  not  being  very  effectively  used 
anyway  and.  according  to  some  critics,  insists 
on  fighting  on  sort  of  a  5 ','2  day  basis  a 
week? 

In  any  event.  I  would  agree  with  the  crit- 
ics of  this  idea  on  one  point — which  Is  that, 
xinless  such  a  barrier  is  carried  on  beyond 
the  westerly  border  of  South  Vietnam  and 
probably  all  the  way  tiirough  Laos  to  the 
Thai  border.  It  would  be  less  than  effective 
since  the  Viet  Cong  would  simply  by-pass  it, 
using  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  as  they  now  do 
where  it  bonds  west  of  the  present  demili- 
tarized zone  and  through  Laos. 

Of  course,  to  do  this  presents  us  with  some 
diplomatic  problems  but.  In  view  of  the  large 
amounts  of  economic  assistance  we  continue 
to  give  the  Laotian  government,  these — if 
approached  vigorously  by  the  Administra- 
tion— would  not  seem  to  be  insurmountable. 

Now.  what  could  such  a  barrier-zone.  If 
so  constructed,  accomplish? 

It  would  probably  not  stop  all  infiltration 
of  men  and  supplies  from  the  North  to  the 
Viet  Cong  but,  again  In  my  opinion,  it  would 
make  that  process  far  more  difficult  than  our 
extensive  bombings  of  North  Vietnam — on 
which  we  have  already  dropped  more  tons 
of  explosives  than  were  dropped  by  the  allies 
on  all  of  Germany  during  World  War  II — 
has  accomplished. 

Would  It  permit  us  to  stop  such  bombing? 

Probably  not.  but  It  would  make  us  less 
dependent  than  now  on  this  tactic,  which 
has  always  been  an  International  irritant  of 
sorts,  and  would  certainly  reduce  the  hazards 
presently  Inherent  In  any  bom.bing  "pause"  of 
the  type  necessary — ^according  to  so  many 
domestic  and  foreign  critics  of  our  present 
policy — if  negotiations  are  ever  to  get  started. 

Finally,  would  it  help  us  to  "irin"  this  war? 

Well,  the  answer  to  that  depends,  of  course, 
on  exactly  what  It  is  we  are  trying  to  "win." 
on  which  point  there  is  botmd  to  be  disagree- 
ment. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  told  by  such  as 
Secretary     McNamara,     for     Instance,     that 

.  .  we  plan  to  win  by  proving  to  the  enemy 
that  he  can't  win." 

And,  In  a  nutshell,  this  Is  a  pretty  good 
definition  of  a  "limited  war" — a  kind  of  war- 
fare that  most  Americans  neither  under- 
stand nor  like  but.  In  a  nuclear  age.  If  we  are 
to  have  wars  at  all.  the  kind  of  warfare  we 
are  probably  going  to  have  to  learn  to  live 
with — If  we  hope  to  live  at  all! 

Now,  surely  one  can  say  in  retrospect  that. 
in  the  future,  we  ought  to  be  more  careful 
about  picking  our  spots  for  fighting  limited 
wars  than  we  were  in  Vietnam,  where  the 
elements  that  have  so  hampered  us  there 
should  have  been  predictable. 

But.  In  order  to  now  "win"  that  war  in 
Vietnam  Into  which  we  have  stumbled,  should 
we  not  now  adopt  a  military  strategy  more  In 
line  than  we  so  far  have  with  our  announced 
objectives?  Or.  to  put  that  another  way,  have 
we  not  so  far  been  playing  Into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  In  Vietnam  by  fighting  the  kind 
of  a  war  on  the  ground  against  an  elusive  and 
largely  tmseen  enemy  which,  even  with  mas- 
sive   applications    of    largely    Ineffective    air 


power.  Is  slowly  bleeding  us  to  death — to  the 
probable  satisfaction  of  the  Red  Chinese,  If 
not  the  Russians  as  well? 

Our  ground  lorces  have  been  largely  oc- 
cupied by  those  costly  and  seemingly  endless 
"search  aiid  destroy"  missions — though  mili- 
tary history  teaciies  us  that  no  government 
has  sucessfuUy  yet  defeated  .1  guerrilla  move- 
ment that  maintained  access — safe  haven — 
to  an  adjacent  friendly  nation.  As  I  view  it, 
a  barrier-zone  would  not  only  help  halt  In- 
filtration— It  would  also  make  It  far  more 
difficult  for  the  Viet  Cong  to  hit  and  then 
retreat  to  that  kind  of  haven,  to  be  re-sup- 
plied, to  regroup  and  to  hit  again. 

A  barrier-zone  would,  it  is  true,  return  us 
to  a  defensive  posture — but.  by  so  doing.  It 
would  have  the  Important  political  and  psy- 
chological advantiige  of  permitting  us  to 
highlight  the  e.'rsentially  defensive  nature  of 
our  objective — the  holding  nature  of  that 
objective — and  at  the  same  time  to  highlight 
North  Vietnam's  continued  attempts  at  ag- 
gression. 

Finally,  such  a  zone  in  my  opinion  would 
permit  us  to  stabilize  this  war — to  contain 
it — to  quiet  it  down— to  move  ahead  faster 
and  with  more  lasting  results  with  that  all- 
important  pacification  program  in  the  South 
that  is  also  so  badly  bogged  down,  and  will 
remain  so  until  some  sort  of  a  front  is  sta- 
bilized. 

But,  will  It  permit  us  to  "win"? 

Probably  not  by  Itself— but.  if  adopted  In 
lieu  of  our  present  strategy  that  has  pro- 
duced nearly  100,000  U.S.  casualties,  and  In 
conjunction  with  the  kind  of  self-help  pro- 
gram on  the  part  of  the  new  South  Viet- 
namese government  that  I  have  Indicated  Is 
absolutely  essential.  I  believe — and  again 
this  Is  only  an  opinion — that  It  holds  forth 
a  better  and  an  earlier  promise  of  convinc- 
ing the  enemy  that  he  can't  win  than  does 
a  constant  escalation  of  the  punl.;hment  we 
can  inflict  from  the  air  on  North  Vietnam 
and  its  people. 

Undoubtedly,  that  kind  of  aerial  punish- 
ment could  have  been  made  more  effective 
than  It  so  far  has  long  before  this— and  per- 
haps we  should  have  tried  before  now  to  seal 
off  the  Port  01  Haiphong,  for  Instance. 

But.  apparently.  North  Vietnam  is  prepared 
to  accept — and  finds  acceptable — the  cost  of 
the  limited  bombing  pressure  we  can  only 
apply  unless,  that  Is.  we  are  prepared,  as  I 
believe  we  are  not,  to  begin  to  hit  civilian 
centers. 

In  summary,  no  one  can  be  sure  what  a 
winning  strategy  should  really  encompass — 
but.  as  I  have  said,  we  must  believe  we  can 
come  up  with  one — and  with  one  that  will 
permit  us  to  bring  this  war  to  an  honorable 
and  worthwhile  conclusion  at  a  far  earlier 
date  than  some  gloomy  prophets  are  now  pre- 
dicting it  will  take. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  of  the  suggestions 
I  have  made  will  be  useful  in  that  respect — 
but  I  simply  refuse  to  believe  that  our  com- 
mon intelligence  and  our  capabilities.  Includ- 
ing the  ablilty  to  perservere,  are  so  limited  as 
not  to  permit  us  to  find  a  way  out  of  our 
dilemma. 

That  way  must  be  found. 

With  courage  and  patience — and  liberal 
doses  of  common  sense — it  can  be  found:  but 
It  is  time  to  get  on  with  the  task  of  doing  so. 

It  Is  time  to  get  off  dead-center.' 

It  Is  time  to  begin  to  end  this  war! 


September  27,  1967 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednksday,  Septemhfr  27,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G   Latch, 
D,D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  62:  8:  Trust  in  Him  at  all  times 
ye  people:  poiir  out  your  heart  before 
Him:  God  is  a  refuge  for  us. 


O  God,  who  art  the  creator  and  pre- 
server of  all  mankind,  ■without  whose 
blessing  all  our  labor  is  in  vain,  we  pray 
that  our  lives  may  be  built  not  upon  the 
sands  which  shift  with  the  tide  but  upon 
the  rock  of  eternal  truth  and  love.  As 
we  worship  Thee  reveal  to  us  Thy  pres- 
ence; s;ive  us  wisdom:  awaken  within  us 
a  greater  desire  for  goodness  and  truth 
and  love.  To  Thee  we  bring  our  aflections 


to  be  purified,  our  ambitions  to  be  re- 
fined, our  minds  to  be  cleansed,  and  our 
hearts  to  be  responsive  to  Thy  spirit. 

We  ask  Thy  blessing  upon  our  Presi- 
dent, our  Speaker,  and  all  Members  of 
this  body.  May  the  fires  of  Thy  spirit 
bum  brightly  within  them  May  they 
ever  be  friendly  in  spirit,  clear  in  pur- 
pose, st.-ong  in  integrity — men  and  wom- 
en of  high  principles,  great  faith,  and 


never  failing  good  will.  Protect  them  from 
all  evil  and  may  public  office  be  to  them 
a  public  trust  which  will  issue  in  a  pub- 
lic service  unexcelled  in  the  hi.«;tory  of 
our  beloved  land.  In  the  Master's  name 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The    Journal   of    the    proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1160) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  by  extending  and 
improving  the  provisions  thereof  relat- 
ing to  grants  fox  construction  of  educa- 
tional television  broadcasting  facilities, 
by  authorizing  assistance  in  the  con- 
st nict;  on  of  noncommercial  educational 
radio  broadcasting  facilities.  In-  estab- 
lishing a  nonprofit  corporation  to  assist 
in  establishing  innovative  educational 
programs,  to  facilitate  educational  pro- 
gram a VR  liability,  and  to  aid  the  opera- 
tion of  educational  broadcasting  facili- 
ties: and  to  authorize  a  comprehensive 
study  of  instructional  television  and 
radio:  and  for  other  purposes,  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing voles  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  M.^gnuson,  Mr.  Fas- 
tore,  Mr.  MoNRONEY,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Pe.arson  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  S.  1467,  HIGHWAY  BEAUnTIFI- 
CATION 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  S.  1467,  as 
amended,  to  provide  authorization  to 
continue  the  highway  beautification 
program. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  ON  H.R.  9960 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  undersUnd 
that  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr, 
EviNs]  intends  to  ask  to  go  to  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  9960,  the  independent  of- 
fices appropriation  bill. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  House 
on  May  17.  the  House  dealt  a  devastating 
blow  to  the  administration's  housing 
program  for  low-income  families  by 
striking  the  appropriation  for  rent  sup- 
plements which  was  only  $10  million — 
the  administration  haung  requested  $40 
million. 


On  September  21.  the  Senate  restored 
the  $40  million  requested  for  the  rent 
supplement  program.  This  action  is  an 
important  step  in  facing  the  urgent 
crisis  of  our  cities,  and  I  certainly  urge 
the  House  conferees  to  agree  to  the  Sen- 
ate figure. 

However,  I  want  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  confei'ees  an  unfortu- 
nate recommendation  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  which,  Lf  per- 
mitted to  stand,  will  jeopardize  the 
program 

In  its  report  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  said  that  nonprofit  sponsors 
of  rent  supplement  projects  should  pro- 
vide 5-percent  equity  if  assistance  is 
sought  under  the  special  assistance  pro- 
gram of  FNMA.  The  effect  of  this  require- 
ment will  be  to  make  it  impossible  for 
labor,  educational,  religious,  fraternal, 
and  civic  organizations,  which  do  not 
have  the  necessary  capital,  to  sponsor 
rent  supplement  housing.  These  are  the 
very  groups  which  should  be  encouraged 
to  ijuild  in  the  slums.  E>espite  the  talk 
about  making  it  profitable  for  private 
enterprise  to  invest  in  the  reconstniction 
of  the  ghetto,  public  housing  and  non- 
profit sponsored  rent  supplement  housing 
are  essential.  Nonprofit  sponsors  are  cur- 
rently responsible  for  feasibility  studies. 
architects'  fees,  and  so  on.  They  under- 
take these  risks  with  no  guarantees.  A 
5-percent  equity  requirement  would  dis- 
suade the  vast  majority  of  nonprofit 
sponsors.  Five-percent  equity  on  a  $2 
million  project  means  $100,000  cash  tied 
up  for  up  to  40  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  long,  tortuous  fight 
to  save  the  rent  supplement  appropria- 
tion does  succeed,  the  program  must  not 
be  crippled  by  this  requirement.  I  hope 
the  conferees  will  reject  any  backdoor 
sabotage  of  the  program  throu'ih  the  im- 
position of  im.possible  conditions. 

I  urge  the  conferees  to  write  into  the 
conference  report  language  modifying 
the  Senate  recommendation,  which  was 
not  the  position  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  so  that  nonprofit  spon- 
sors will  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  statement  issued  on 
September  1  by  James  P.  Twomey,  direc- 
tor, Nonprofit  Housing  Center,  Urban 
America,  Inc.,  which  outlines  the  effect 
of  a  5-percent  equity  requirement  on 
nonprofit  sponsors: 

Urban  America,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C..  September  1,  1967. 
Special   Notice 

Dear  Friends:  I  have  just  read  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  Report  N'o.  548 
concerning  Independent  Offices  and  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Appropriations  Bill  1968.  The  Committee  Re- 
port recommends  the  full  restoration  of  540 
million  for  rent  supplement  annual  contracts 
in  1968.  The  Report,  however,  contains  lan- 
guage which  is  of  critical  importance  to  not- 
for-profit  sponsors  of  low-Income  housing. 
The  language  appears  on  Page  18  of  the  Re- 
port and  reads  as  follows: 

"The  committee  agrees  with  the  House 
committee  that  the  Congress  Intended  mar- 
ket rate  mortgages  in  the  rent  supplement 
program  to  be  financed  In  the  private  market 
in  the  usual  conventional  way,  and  expects 
the  Secretary  to  be  guided  accordingly.  In 
those   ca^es    where    this   Is   not   possible.   In 


every  rent  supplement  project  the  sponsor 
shall  be  required  to  provide  at  least  a  10 ''^ 
equity  investment,  except  for  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations' 5'^r  if  assistance  Is  sought  under 
the  special  assistance  program  of  FNMA." 

The  language  of  the  paragraph  is  deceptive. 
For-profit  investors  have  always  been  re- 
quired to  have  a  lO^r  equity  investment  in 
both  the  below  market  221(d)  3)  program, 
as  well  as  the  rent  supplement  program  and 
the  language  of  the  paragraph,  while  sug- 
gesting an  original  requirement,  is  nothing 
new.  These  investors  account  for  their  ICTi 
equity  investment  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
waiver  of  the  10'"  builder  and  sponsor's  pro- 
fit and  risk  allowance.  Since  nonprofit  spon- 
sors do  not  earn  fees,  their  S'o  equity  invest- 
ment win  have  to  be  In  the  form  of  cash.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  requirement  is  that  a 
mortgage  based  on  100' r  of  estimated  re- 
placement costs  will  no  longer  be  available 
for  not-for-profit  sponsors  of  rent  supple- 
ment projects. 

To  require  nonprofit  organizations  to  have 
a  cash  eqtiity  investment,  will  effectively 
eliminate  such  nonprofit  groups  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  rent  supplement  program. 
This  5'c  cash  equity  requirement  pertains  to 
the  use  of  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation special  assistance  funds  and  does  not 
applv  when  private  mortgage  financing  Is 
made  available.  Since  the  rent  supplement 
program  Is  a  new  program  and  since  other  in- 
vestmt  nt  opportunities  are  ava  lable.  it  is 
hlghlv  unlikely  that  many  mortgage  Inves- 
tors will  be  attracted  to  the  rent  supplement 
program,  particularly  when  such  projects 
may  be  located  in  communities  such  as  Har- 
lem. Roxburv,  Hough.  Lawndale.  or  Watts.  In 
pU  likelihood,  both  for-profit  and  nonprofit 
sponsors  of  rent  supplement  housing  will 
turn  to  FNMA  special  assistance  program  for 
funding.  Under  the  present  language  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  Report,  nonprofit 
groups  thus  will  only  be  eligible  for  a  95 -"^ 
of  replacement  costs  mortgage. 

Consider  the  economic  consequences  of  a 
o'':  cash  "Investment"  In  a  nonprofit  project 
with  a  fortv-year  mortgage,  on  a  $2  million 
project.  The  cash  equity  "investment"  of  a 
nonprofit  sponsor  will  be  8100,000.  If  this 
money  were  deposited  In  a  savings  account 
for  forty  years,  the  return  on  interest  alone 
would  be  "a  minimum  of  S200.000.  Of  course, 
the  $'00  000  of  principal  will  be  available  at 
any  time.  If  the  $100,000  were  Invested  In 
'ea'l  estate  with  a  lO'"..  return  on  equity,  this 
wou:d  mean  a  return  of  $400,000  In  Interest 
over  a  fortv-year  period. 

The  rationale  behind  this  language  appears 
to  be  the  desire  by  some  Senators  and  others 
on  the  Hill  to  Insure  a  long-term  Interest 
and  Involvement  In  lower-income  housing 
projects  by  nonprofit  groups  as  a  result  of 
havin?  a  cash  Investment  In  the  project. 
The  language,  however,  would  now  require  a 
o-^   donation  rather  than  a  ST  investment. 

Nonprofit  groups  now  risk  seed  money  and 
architect  fees,  option  costs,  attorney  fees, 
etc.,  to  plan  a  development  and  bring  it  to 
the  stage  of  permanent  financing.  They  risk 
their  prestige,  expend  considerable  staff  time, 
the  cost  of  which  far  exceeds  the  amount 
recoverable,  and  tax  their  patience  with  the 
delays  Inherent  in  all  Federal  housing 
programs. 

Nonprofit  groups  have  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  housing  needs  of  low- 
Income  families  In  this  country  and  are 
prepared  to  continue  to  provide  housing  for 
low-Income  families  through  the  rent  sup- 
plement program,  as  Indicated  by  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  May  16,  1967,  It  is 
unlikely,  however,  that  nonprofit  groups  will 
wish  to  play  this  role  if  after  having  been 
encouraged  to  make  use  of  these  Federally 
Insured  programs,  they  are  now  reqtilred  to 
make  a  5%  cash  donation. 

A  nonprofit  spwnsor  is  not  concerned  with 
the  ownership  of  real  estate  but  rather  is 
motivated  by  a  special  social  concern  for  the 
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Individual  and  for  the  community  they  serve. 
When  the  housing  U  built  the  nonprofit  in- 
corporates wUhln  the  overall  scoi>e  of  proj- 
ect management  a  decisive  plan  oi  counsel 
and  development  services  for  the  individuals 
and  families  who  occupy  the  project.  This 
Is  another  kind  of  investment  In  low- 
income  housing  which  many  consider  more 
significant  and  vital  than  a  cash  Investment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  P.  TwOMrr. 
Director,  Nonprofit  Housing  Center. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biU  (H.R.  9960;  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  sundry  independ- 
ent executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  ofiBces, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Evins  of  Tennessee,  Bol.^nd, 
GiAiMo,  Shipley.  Marsh,  Pbyor,  Mahon, 
Jonas.  Minshall,  Wyman,  Talcott,  and 
Bo  VI-. 


PROPOSED  NATURAL  DISASTER 

INSURANCE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Texas  today  are 
suffering  from  a  flood  disaster  caused  by 
the  Hurricane  Beulah  which  struck  the 
Rio  Grande  area  of  Texas  some  days  ago. 

I  read  this  morning  in  the  local  press 
that  most  of  the  people  affected  as  the 
result  of  the  floodwaters  have  no  In- 
surance coverage. 

First,  I  want  to  express  my  sympathy 
to  the  people  of  Texas.  We  had  a  similar 
experience  in  Louisiana  just  2  years  ago 
when  Hurricane  Betsy  caused  about  a 
billion  dollars  of  damage.  Florida  as  well 
as  Mississippi  and  other  areas  were  af- 
fected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  able  gentleman  from  Texas 
fMr.  PatmanI  and  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  the  able  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett]  is  now  con- 
ducting hearines  on  flood  insurance.  This 
most  recent  disaster  in  Texas  again 
points  up  the  necessity  for  having  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  flood  insurance 
administered  jointly  by  the  Government 
and  by  the  insurance  industry  to  protect 
p)eople  in  disaster  areas. 

Mr  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  bill 
that  the  gentleman  introduced  and  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  the  introduction  of  a 
similar  bill.  The  gentleman  introduced 
this  bill  several  months  back  and  I  am 
pleased  to  know  that  the  committee  is 
holding  hearings. 

This  tragic  disaster  that  has  hit  my 
home  State  brings  home  the  need  for 
just  what  the  gentleman  is  advocating. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


EXCESSIVE      PROFITS      MADE      BY 
LITTON  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and'  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  phenomenally  successful  aircraft 
production  programs  in  America  has 
been  the  Lockheed  F-104  aircraft,  which 
has  not  only  been  procured  in  quantity 
by  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  but  under 
both  military  assistance  and  licensing 
programs  by  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium.  Italy,  Spain.  Canada,  Norway, 
Greece,  and  Japan. 

The  total  value  of  these  contracts  hais 
exceeded  $3  billion.  One  not  so  small 
component  of  the  later  models  of  the 
aircraft  is  the  LN-3  navigation  system, 
made  by  the  Guidance  and  Control  Sys- 
tems Division  of  Litton  Systems,  Inc.,  a 
subsidlarj-  of  Litton  Industries,  Inc. 

I  believe  that  Litton  has  made  very 
substantial  excess  profits  on  this  system, 
and  approximately  a  month  ago  I  asked 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  check 
into  all  of  the  contracts  paid  for  by  the 
American  taxpayers  for  this  system,  and 
to  determine  the  profits  made  under  this 
procurement.  Yesterday  the  General 
Accounting  Office  advised  me  that  Litton 
had  declined  to  provide  them  with  cer- 
tain essential  data  as  to  their  pipflts  on 
these  multi-million-dollar  procurements. 
At  a  time  when  12.000  Americans  have 
died  in  Vietnam  and  additional  hundreds 
are  dying  every  week,  I  do  not  think  this 
Congress  should  hold  still  for  any  defense 
contractor  anywhere  telling  the  Federal 
Government  that  it  is  none  of  their  busi- 
ness what  sort  of  profits  they  are  making 
on  defense  contracts  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  taxpayer. 


CICERO  WROTE  2,000  YEARS 
AGO: 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked 
permission  to  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  part  of  a  speech  made  some 
2.000  years  ago  by  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero, 
Roman  statesman,  orator,  and  writer. 


What  Cicero  has  written  about  nations 
spending  their  substance  In  extravagance 
and  in  attempts  to  help  those  both  at 
home  and  abroad  is  as  true  today  as  it 
was  2,000  years  ago. 

Some  people  ask  if  ever  we  will  learn 
a  lesson.  As  Cicero  has  said,  our  Treasury 
is  becoming  bare.  People  have  not  under- 
stood that  we  are  weakening  our  Nation 
by  spending  our  substance  in  such  a 
reckless  manner.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  give  thought  to  these  immortal 
words  of  Cicero. 

Cicero  Wbote  2,000  Years  Acm?  : 

"We  are  taxed  In  our  bread  and  our  wine. 
In  our  Income  and  Investments,  on  our  land 
and  our  property  not  only  for  base  creatures 
who  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  men,  but  for 
foreign  nations,  for  complaisant  nations  who 
will  bow  to  us  and  accept  our  largesse  and 
promise  to  assist  us  In  the  keeping  of  the 
peace — these  mendicant  nations  who  will  de- 
stroy us  when  we  show  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness or  our  treasury  Is  bare,  and  surely  It  Is 
becoming  bare.  They  take  our  very  flesh,  and 
they  hate  and  despise  us.  But  when  a  govern- 
ment becomes  powerful  It  Is  destructive, 
extravagant:  it  Is  a  usurer  which  takes  bread 
from  Innocent  mouths  and  deprives  honor- 
able men  of  their  substance,  for  votes  with 
which  to  perpetuate  Itself." 


SUGGESTION  FOR  MAYOR  SHELLEY 

Mr.  WALDIE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  KPIX,  a 
local  television  station  in  San  Francisco, 
through  their  vice  president,  Mr.  Louis 
S.  Simon,  recently  editorialized  on  the 
desirability  of  a  suggestion  by  a  former 
colleague  of  ours,  the  present  mayor  of 
San  Francisco.  Jack  Shelley.  Mayor 
Shelley  suggests  that  a  portion  of  our 
foreign  aid  expenditures  might  be  feasi- 
bly diverted  to  meeting  an  equally 
pressing,  if  not  more  serious,  domestic 
problem,  the  providing  of  work  oppor- 
tunities for  our  citizens  in  the  deprived 
areas  of  our  major  cities.  His  sugges- 
tion is  a  good  one,  and  I  call  it  to  your 
attention  by  including  the  KPIX  edi- 
torial in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows : 

Washington  Is  only  about  five  hours  flying 
time  from  San  Francisco.  But  to  many  It 
might  as  well  be  on  another  planet — when 
it  comes  to  the  federal  government  consider- 
ing local  suggestions.  We  don't  buy  that. 
Politicians  everywhere  live  and  die  politically 
by  public  opinion.  So — Washington  should 
hear  this: 

Mayor  Shelley  recently  suggested  some  of 
this  nation's  multibiUion  dollar  foreign  aid 
money  should  be  spent  on  critical  needs  in 
this  country.  The  Mayor  contends  the  na- 
tional antlpoverty  program  will  not  succeed 
until  it  is  tied  In  with  a  public  works  pro- 
gram similar  to  the  Works  Project  Adminis- 
tration— WPA — during  the  Depression. 

We  realize — of  course — this  nation  has 
foreign  aid  commitments  of  vital  diplomatic 
signlflcance.  But  as  Mayor  Shelley  said,  un- 
less we  spend  some  of  the  foreign  aid  money 
on  critical  needs  In  this  country,  we're  not 
going  to  have  a  base  from  which  to  extend 
further  foreign  aid. 

So — why   not   divert  some   foreign   aid   to 
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finance  a  modern  WPA?  But,  you  ask,  who 
in  Washington  wlU  listen  to  such  a  simple 
suggestion  from  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco? 
Many  top  Washington  people  will  both  listen 
and  consider  the  suggestion  if  Mayor  Shelley 
triggers  nationwide  demand  for  consideration 
of  the  idea. 

There  are  Influential  organizations  of  Gov- 
ernors, Mayors  and  local  officials.  We  urge 
Mayor  Shelley  to  seek  their  support  for  his 
proposal  that  Washington  transfer  some  for- 
eign aid  money  to  a  Domestic  Aid  Program 
to  meet  this  nation's  critical  needs. 


■WELCOME  TO  \TSITORS  FROM 
RYUKYU  ISLANDS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  now  being  visited  by  a 
most  important  and  distinguished  group 
of  legislators  representing  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

For  the  past  several  days  this  delega- 
tion, headed  by  Mr.  Yasukuni  Yamakawa. 
Speaker  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  has  been 
touring  Washington.  Other  members  of 
the  legislature  are  Mr.  Choko  Iraha  and 
Mr.  Eishin  Yoshimoto.  Mr.  Kei  Shimura, 
Director  of  General  Affairs  of  the  Ry- 
ukyuan  Government  is  also  with  the 
group.  They  are  all  being  escorted  by  Mr. 
Thomas  N.  Tanlmoto,  International  Re- 
lations Officer  of  the  Liaison  Depart- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Civil  Administration  of 
the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  I  speak  not 
only  for  myself,  but  for  all  Members  of 
this  House  in  extending  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  Speaker  Yamakawa  and  his 
delegation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
for  the  words  of  welcome  to  our  distin- 
guished visitors,  and  I  join  him  in  wel- 
coming them  to  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  MATSrTNAGA.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  expressing 
the  sentiments  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  visit  of  Speaker  Ya- 
makawa and  his  delegation  will  nc  doubt 
sen-e  to  enhance  the  wonderful  working 
relation.ship  now  enjoyed  between  the 
Ryukyuans  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  As  we  all  know,  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  play  a  verj'  important  role  today 
in  our  fight  in  Vietnam  for  the  free 
world.  I  am  sure  these  distinguished  visi- 
tors share  with  us  the  hope  that  an 
early  settlement  will  be  accomplished  In 
Vietnam  and  they  will  take  back  with 
them  the  hope  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Stat-es  for  a  world  of  peace  and  brother- 
hood among  all  men. 


RECEPTION 


PRESIDENT 


FOR    THE 
OF  NIGER 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  Diori  Hamani,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Niger,  in  Africa,  is  visiting  in 
Washington  and  last  evening  he  and  his 
charming  wife  were  honored  by  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Johnson  with  a  state  din- 
ner at  the  White  House. 

President  Diori  Hamani  is  President 
not  only  of  Niger  but  also  of  two  im- 
portant groupings  of  moderate,  French- 
speaking  African  states:  the  14-member 
Afro-Malagasy  Common  Organization — 
OCAM — and  the  five-nation  west  African 
Council  of  the  Entente. 

His  trip  to  the  United  States  follows 
by  2  weeks  the  meeting  of  the  chiefs 
of  state  of  the  Organization  for  African 
Unity — OAU — in  Kinshasa,  where,  as 
leader  of  the  OCAM  group.  President 
Diori  played  a  leading  and  constructive 
role. 

This  is  President  EHori's  first  visit  to 
the  United  States.  In  addition  to  visiting 
Washington  and  holding  discussions  with 
President  Johnson  and  other  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment officials,  he  will  be  touring  the 
Unit-ed  States.  As  part  of  this  tour  he 
will  spend  2  days  looking  at  agricultural 
and  animal  husbandry-  developments 
around  Tucson.  Ariz,,  an  area  of  the 
United  States  which  closely  resembles 
the  arable  regions  of  Niger.  He  will  visit 
an  open-pit  mine  near  Albuquerque. 
N.  Mex..  where  uranium  is  being  mined 
from  deposits  geologically  similar  to 
those  recently  discovered  in  his  own 
countr\\  During  his  tour  he  will  also 
have  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  busi- 
ness and  students  groups. 

The  Peace  Corps  program  in  Niger  has 
been  one  cL  the  most  successful  in  the 
world.  President  Diori  has  taken  great 
personal  interest  in  the  program  and  dur- 
ing his  U.S.  tour  will  spend  a  day  visiting 
a  Ferice  Corps  training  camp  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  the  company  of  several 
former  Niger  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

Pi-esident  Diori  has  been  head  of  Gov- 
ernment in  Niger  .since  1958  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  country  since  its  independ- 
ence in  1960.  Under  h!s  leadersliip,  the 
country  has  achievpd  political  stability 
and  made  steady,  if  unspectacular,  eco- 
nomic progress  by  following  sound 
policies  of  financial  management.  Niger 
retains  close  ties  with  the  former  ad- 
ministering pcwer,  France,  and  has  pur- 
sued a  Western- oriented  foreign  policy. 

This  afternoon,  beginning  at  4:30,  a 
reception  is  to  be  tendered  the  President 
of  Niger  in  the  rooms  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  the  Rayburn  Build- 
ing. For  Chairman  Morgan  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Africa  I  extend  a  cor- 
di.al  invitation  to  all  Members  of  the 
House  to  join  in  this  reception  of  good 
will  to  the  President  of  Niger,  an  African 
leader  of  outstanding  ability,  of  lofty 
dedication  and  a  real  friend  of  our  c^un- 
tiT-  I  trust  that  the  business  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  at  that  hour  will  permit  the 
attendance  of  many  Members. 


PHILADELPHIA  MOURNS  LOSS  OP 
JULES  COHEN,  JEWTSH  COMMU- 
NITY RELATIONS  EXECUTR'E 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Jewish  community  of  the  Greater  Phila- 
delphia area  has  been  stimned  by  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  most  able  and  dedicated 
leaders.  Mr.  Jules  Cohen,  Mr.  Cohen,  who 
passed  away  Monday,  was  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Jewish  Community  Rela- 
tions Council  of  Greater  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Cohen's  passing.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is 
a  deep  personal  loss  to  me.  Mr.  Cohen 
was  my  constituent  whose  friendship  I 
valued  and  whose  advice  on  community 
matters  has  been  extremely  important  to 
me  for  several  years,  Mr.  Cohen's  con- 
tribution to  int«rgroup  relations  in 
Philadelphia  and  his  tireless  work  for 
Jewish  causes  and  the  State  of  Israel 
will  long  be  appreciated  by  his  neighbors 
and  his  countless  friends. 

Mr.  Cohen,  a  lawj'er  by  training,  en- 
tered the  community  relations  field  in 
1943.  At  his  death  he  was  a  trustee  of 
Goddard  College,  in  Plainfield.  Vt  :  past 
president  of  the  PhiladelphJa  Association 
of  Jewish  Agency  Executives;  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Philadelphia  Council  of  the 
National  Association  of  Intergroup  Rela- 
tions Officials,  and  a  "ooard  member  of 
the  men's  club  of  his  temple,  Beth  Sho- 
lom  Congregation  in  Elkins  Park.  Pa. 

On  the  national  level,  Mr,  Cohen 
served  as  president  of  the  Association  of 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Workers. 
On  the  statewide  level,  Mr,  Cohen  was 
past  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Jewish  Community  Relations  Con- 
ference and  was  a  member  of  the  State 
advisor>-  committee  of  the  US,  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights. 

These  titles  refiect  a  long,  busy  ca- 
reer of  service.  Behind  the  titles  there 
was  a  man  of  great  personal  warmth  and 
devotion  to  community  causes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  example  set  by  Jules  Cohen 
during  his  lifetime  is  one  that  all  of  us 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  would  do 
well  to  follow,  I  know  that  I  speak  for 
the  entire  House  in  expressing  my  sym- 
pathies to  his  widow.  Mrs,  Rose  Cohen, 
his  daughter  Lynn,  and  his  son  Joshua  at 
this  time  of  sorrow. 


AIR    RIGHTS    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  SPEAKER.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  con- 
structive approach  to  the  area's  trans- 
portation problems  and  the  related  issues 
of  the  quality  of  urban  life  must  consist 
not  of  blocking  highway  construction  but 
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of  seeking  the  maximum  benefits  and 
minimum  disruption  from  them.  I  wish 
to  commend  to  my  colleagues  H.R.  9072, 
which  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Whitener]  has  introduced,  and 
also  H.R.  12507.  Introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  !Mr.  Dowdy].  I  also 
am  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  This 
legislation  \^'lll  authorize  the  leasing  of 
both  public  and  private  developments  in 
the  air  space  over  highways  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Air  rights  construction 
can  do  much  to  make  freeways  compati- 
ble with  a  healthy  inter  city  environ- 
ment, restore  land  to  the  tax  rolls,  and 
provide  relocation  housing  and  other 
needed  facilities. 

The  four  Washington  area  Congress- 
men have  held  a  series  of  conferences 
with  oflQclals  of  metropolitan  area  trans- 
portation agencies  to  consider  some  of 
these  problems,  and  the  need  for  air 
rights  legislation  was  emphasized  by  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioner.  Gen. 
Robert  Mathe  as  a  top  priority  need. 

An  air  rights  housing  experiment  is 
now  planned  for  a  redevelopment  area 
here.  I  hope  it  can  go  forward.  We  need 
more  of  it,  plus  an  ample  supply  of 
planned  parking. 


SPRINGING     THE     RUSSIAN     BEAR 
TRAP 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  agree- 
ment between  Russia  and  North  Viet- 
nam by  which  Russia  agrees  to  supply 
all  weapons  and  armaments  and  North 
Vietnam  furnishes  the  manpower  clearly 
reveals  the  trap  into  which  the  United 
States  nas  fallen. 

Russia  conserves  her  manpower,  while 
the  United  States  continues  to  lose  the 
finest  sons  of  our  common  people  and  to 
wildly  dissipate  our  wealth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  blind  to  the 
weakening  effect  of  this  unfortunate  war 
upon  our  manpower  and  our  wealth? 
Are  we  blind  to  our  entrapment?  Will  we 
continue  blindly  on  until  our  forces  are 
decimated,  our  wealth  gone  and  our  Na- 
tion completely  exsanguinated? 

Let  us  free  ourselves  from  this  trap 
while  we  are  yet  strong.  Preserve  the 
lives  of  the  brave  soiis  of  our  poor  and 
invest  our  wealth  in  building  a  stronger. 
more  progressive  America. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[Ron  No.  279  j 

Abbitt 

Fountain 

OKonekl 

Adamn 

Gardner 

Pas-sman 

Aiulerson,  Dl. 

Hagan 

Quia 

Aahley 

Halpern 

Rarlclc 

AsplnaU 

Hathaway 

Rees 

Brademaa 

Herlong 

Resnick 

Broclc 

Holland 

Reusa 

Broomfleld 

HDsmer 

Roberts 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Satterfleld 

Carey 

Kee 

Teague.  Tex. 

Celler 

Long.  Md. 

Thomson.  Wis 

Clausen. 

McDonald. 

Tuck 

Dor.H. 

Mich. 

Utt 

CoUler 

McEwen 

Watson 

cle  la  Garza 

MlUer.  Calif. 

WUUams,  Miss 

Derwlnskl 

MUishall 

Willis 

Dlggs 

Mize 

Wolff 

Downing 

Moorhead 

Wright 

Eckhardt 

Morgan 

Young 

Felghan 

Moss 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  377 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quoiTjm. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRLATIONS. 
1968 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Thursday 
last,  I  call  up  the  joint  resolution  iH.J. 
Res.  849'  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  consid- 
ered in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 

follows : 

H.J.  Res.  849 

Resolved  by  the  Se/iate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Joint  res- 
olution of  August  29,  1967  (Public  Law  90- 
75),  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30,  1967"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "October  31,   1967". 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  inquiry 
is.  When  will  it  be  in  order  during  the 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  to 
offer  amendments'' 

The  SPEAKER.  It  will  be  In  order 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  BOW.  Are  we  now  under  the  5- 
minute  rule? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  answer  Is  "Yes." 

Mr.  BOW.  And  amendments  can  be 
offered  at  any  time  during  consideration 
under  the  5-minute  rule? 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  answer  to  that 
inquiry   is   "Yes." 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  third  con- 
tinuing resolution  of  this  session.  It 
covers  the  month  of  October.  The  present 
resolution  expires  this  coming  Saturday. 

The  necessity  for  the  resolution  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  appro- 
priation bills  have  not  been  enacted  into 
law. 


Three  of  the  bills  have  not  been  en- 
acted into  law.  have  not,  in  fact,  been  in- 
troduced, as  a  result  of  lack  of  au- 
thorizing legislation;  they  are  the  bill 
for  military  construction,  the  bill  for 
foreign  aid,  and  the  final  supplemental. 

We  have  passed  all  the  other  appro- 
priation bills  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Only  four  of  the  fiscal  year  1968  regu- 
lar annual  appropriation  bUls  have 
actually  been  cleared  and  sent  to  the 
White  House.  The  last  one  was  the 
Defense  Department  bill,  passed  some 
time  ago.  which  I  believe  has  not  yet 
been  signed. 

A  number  of  the  bills  are  in  conference. 
Apparently  the  other  body  is  now  be- 
ginning to  move  more  rapidly  in  con- 
sidering the  aporopriation  bills. 

We  have  no  alternative  other  than 
to  offer  a  continuing  resolution,  because 
much  of  the  Government,  fiscally  speak- 
ing, would  be  out  of  business  next  Mon- 
day without  the  proposed  continuing 
resolution  or  a  similar  resolution  provid- 
ing for  a  continuation  of  the  various 
Government  programs. 

This  is  just  the  standard  resolution 
which  has  been  offered. 

I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
take  a  minute  to  state  what  has  been 
done  thus  far  with  the  appropriation 
bills,  so  far  as  the  House  is  concerned. 
The  House  has  reduced  appropriations, 
in  bills  for  the  cuirent  fiscal  year,  as  of 
this  date,  by  S3. 8  billion.  It  is  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
that  an  additional  iDillion  dollars  can  be 
carved  out  of  the  remaining  estimates 
for  the  foreign  aid  program,  the  military 
construction  program,  and  the  final  sup- 
plemental requests. 

It  is  the  estimate  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  generally,  that  we  will 
reduce  appropriations  at  this  session  In 
the  House,  below  the  budget  estimates — 
that  does  not  mean  all  will  be  approved 
by  the  other  body — by  S5  billion  or  more. 

While  some  would  like  the  reduction 
to  be  less  and  others  would  like  it  to  be 
more,  S5  billion  is  a  very  substantial  sum. 

I  hope  that  the  continuing  resolution 
will  be  approved. 

There  is  a  proposal  to  afBx  to  this  reso- 
lution a  limitation  on  the  President's 
spending  authority. 

I  would  say  that  this  resolution  is  not 
the  vehicle,  in  my  judgment,  for  that 
approach.  This  resolution  urgently  needs 
to  be  enacted  into  law  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate  and  sent  to  the  President  and 
approved  by  him  by  the  end  of  this  week. 

Furthermore,  with  respect  to  rescis- 
sions and  limitations  on  expenditures,  It 
would  seem  to  me  we  ought  to  do  our  work 
on  appropriations.  We  should  not  under- 
take to  dodge  our  responsibilities  by  say- 
ing that  we  are  Incompetent  to  decide 
what  funds  should  be  spent  and,  there- 
fore, we  ask  the  President  not  to  spend 
all  of  the  funds  which  we  have  appro- 
priated. 

To  me  this  Is  an  abdication  by  Con- 
gress, a  downgrading  of  our  responsi- 
bility, and  the  wrong  approach.  For  us 
to  give  the  Executive  the  fuU  authority 
to  make  reductions  of  several  billions  of 
dollars  In  a  wide  variety  of  bills  without 
giving  him  any  guidance  as  to  where  the 
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reduction  should  be  made  seems  to  me 
to  be  completely  contrary-  to  the  time- 
honored  claim  that  the  Congress  has 
control  of  the  purse. 

This  matter,  no  doubt,  will  be  discussed 
by  others  as  the  debate  proceeds  under 
the  5-minute  rule.  I  would  urge  Members 
of  the  House  to  approve  the  continuing 
resolution  in  order  that  we  may  send  it 
to  the  other  body  and  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible send  it  to  the  President. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlem.an  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Briefly,  for  a  simple 
question. 

The  gentleman  stated,  if  I  understood 
him  correctly,  that  you  had  reduced  or 
would  reduce  appropriations  by  S5  billion. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Probably. 

Mr  COLLIER.  My  question  is.  reduced 
from  what? 

Mr.  MAHON.  From  the  President's 
budget  requests  for  appropriations. 

Mr.  COLMER.  From  the  President's 
budget? 

Mr.  MAHON.  From  the  President's 
budget  requests  for  appropriations.  In 
fairness,  we  must  say  this  would  not 
mean  a  reduction  in  expenditures  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  of  S5  billion,  but 
it  would  mean,  if  these  reductions  are 
sustained,  a  reduction  in  expenditures 
by  S5  billion  eventually,  this  year  or  next 
year  or  in  the  following  year.  It  would 
save  the  taxpayers  S5  biUion. 

Mr.  COLMER.  And  it  would  reduce  the 
anticipated  deficit  of  some  S29  billion  to 
$30  billion  by  S5  billion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No.  it  would  not  reduce 
the  anticipated  fiscal  1968  deficit  by  $5 
billion.  The  best  rough  estimate  is  that  if 
we  cut  appropriations  S5  billion,  while  it 
uill  save  S5  billion  eventually,  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  only  about  half  of 
that,  or  S2.5  billion  roughly,  would  be 
saved  from  the  standpoint  of  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  year  1968.  because  the  rest 
of  it  would  be  expended  in  later  years. 
But  it  is.  nonetheless,  a  saung.  A  single 
fiscal  year  is  but  a  brief  span  of  time  in 
the  longest  continuing  busine.>;s  on  earth. 

F\irther  on  this  matter  of  appropria- 
tions versus  expenditures,  I  am  inserting 
an  excerpt  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  pending  continuing  reso- 
lution: 

Expenditure  impact. — Of  course,  not  all  of 
the  S3. 816.000. 000  House  reduction  to  date 
against  fiscal  1968  budget  appropriation  re- 
quests will  translate  into  an  equal  reduc- 
tion from  the  budget  estimate  of  expendi- 
tures (disbursemer.ts)  during  the  same  fiscal 
year  1968.  for  the  simple  reason  that,  like 
the  normal  pattern  of  events,  it  was  not  ex- 
pected, and  thus  not  estimated  that  any- 
where near  the  full  amounts  requested  for 
appropriation  for  fiscal  1968  would  actually 
also  be  paid  out  within  the  same  (fiscal 
1968)  year.  Carryover  unexpended  balances 
for  expenditure  in  subsequent  years  .'tre  a 
normal  thing.  But  r\  reduction  in  appropria- 
tion Is  nonetheless  a  reduction  in  proposed 
sfjendlEB — in  either  the  same  year,  the  year 
following,  or  beyond. 

Mr.  COLMER.  One  final  question  In 
view  of  that  statement,  what  would  be 
the  total  expenditures?  Etoes  the  gentle- 
man understand  what  I  mean  by  that? 


Mr.  MAHON.  Total  expenditures  esti- 
mated in  the  January  budget  were  $135 
billion.  That  is  what  the  President  stated 
as  his  administrative  expenditure  budg- 
et. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NL^HON.  But  the  President  has 
stated  by  way  of  an  informal  revision 
of  the  budget  that  known  changes  in 
spending  would  increase  the  budget  by 
$1.5  billion.  That  would  bring  it  to  S136.5 
billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

He  has  stated  that  if  we  do  not  let  the 
administration  sell  $5  billion  in  partic- 
ipation certificates,  then  the  expendi- 
tures— based  on  House  actions  in  denying 
some  of  the  requested  authority — may 
rise  by  S2  billion. 

He  has  also  stated  that  If  we  exceed 
the  President's  proposal  on  pay  increases, 
that  might  m.ean  an  additional  $1  bil- 
lion. So  these  factors  are  a  part  of  the 
entire  picture.  There  are  of  course  other 
contingencies   and   imcertainties. 

Mr.  COLMER.  In  other  words,  these 
new  programs  that  the  Congress  is  now 
authorizing  would  have  an  effect  upon 
the  reduction  you  hope  to  make  in  the 
President's  budget  and  also  upon  ex- 
penditures, would  it  not? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Generally,  it  would  if 
these  programs  were  not  budgeted.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  as  we 
in  the  House  met  last  week,  we  approved 
additional  authorizations  right  and  left 
We  approved  an  additional  authorization 
yesterday.  New  authorizations  come  tci 
the  floor  quite  frequently,  and  most  of 
them  are  adopted.  They  inevitably  add 
to  the  spending  pressures  all  along  the 
line. 

Yet,  we  have  the  audacity  to  talk  about 
cuts,  cuts.  cuts,  and  saving  money  while 
we  go  on  authorizing  additional  expendi- 
tures. Such  action  tends  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  our  protestations  for  economy. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  gentleman's  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  has  the  responsibility  of 
giving  serious  consideration  to  approving 
rules  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
bills  that  call  for  additional  spending. 
We,  the  Members  of  the  House,  in  our 
votes  on  these  bills,  should  vote  down  a 
lot  of  these  bills,  as  good  as  they  may 
appear  to  be.  unless  favorable  action  is 
urgently  required. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  if  we  are  to  convince  the  country 
that  we  do  want  to  reduce  expenditures, 
we  should  proceed  with  great  care  in 
considering  bills  for  additional  author- 
izations. 

Mr.  COLMER,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  of  course  the 
gentleman  is  not  suggesting  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
been  the  aggressor  in  bringing  about 
these  new  programs  and  these  new  ex- 
penditures? 

I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  the  gen- 
tleman's statement,  and  that  was  one  of 


the  purposes  in  my  rising  to  ask  these 
questions. 

Mr.  MAHON  I  fully  agree  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Colmer]  has  sought  to  hold 
the  line  on  spending  and  has  sought  to 
lake  a  position  toward  reducing  expend- 
itures. His  work  has  been  of  great  value. 
The  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, along  with  the  efforts  of  many 
others,  however,  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently successful.  But  except  for  those 
efforts,  our  expenditures  would  have  been 
much  greater  than  they  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

AV.ENDMEN'T    OFFERED    BY     MR.    BOW 

Mr.   BOW.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   offer   an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  line  5 
Strike  out  the  period,  Insert  a  semicolon  and 
the  following:  "and  that  the  joint  resolution 
of  June  30,  1967  (PubUc  Law  90-38)  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  90-75  and  as 
amended  herein,  is  further  amended  by  ad- 
ding the  following: 

Sec.  105,  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  net  aggregate  administra- 
tive budget  expenditures  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  shall  not  exceed 
$132,000,000,000,  except  by  those  Depan- 
ment  of  Defense  expenditures  beyond 
S72.300,000,000  for  military  purposes  vhat 
the  President  may  determine  are  necessary, 

"Sec.  106.  Not  later  than  ten  days  after 
the  last  day  of  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress,  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968  shall  be  reduced  through 
the  apportionment  process,  by  $4,500,000,000 
(the  difference  between  currently  antici- 
pated administrative  budget  expenditures 
for  fiscal  year  1968  of  $136,500,000,000  and 
S132.000,000,000)  which  sum  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  read,  unfortu- 
nately, is  not  the  amendment  which  was 
intended  to  be  offered.  The  wrong 
amendment  was  sent  to  the  Clerk's 
desk.  This  is  the  amendment  that  I  de- 
sire to  have  considered. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment which  has  just  been  read  and 
submit  in  Ueu  thereof  the  new  copy  of 
the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  do  not  wish  to  foreclose  my  opportu- 
nity to  reserve  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  and  to  make  such  point 
of  order. 

The  SPE.\KER  The  Chair  will  protect 
the  gentleman. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  line 
5  strike  out  the  period,  insert  a  semicolon 
and  the  following:  "and  that  the  Joint  reso- 
lution of  June  30.  1967  (Public  Law  90-38) 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  90-75  and  as 
amended  herein,  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following: 

"  'Sec,  105.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
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vl«lon  of  law,  net  aggregate  administrative 
budget  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968  shall  not  exceed  $131,- 
500,000,000;  except  by  those  Department  of 
Defense  expenditures  beyond  $72,300,000,000 
for  military  purposes  that  the  President  may 
determine  are  necessary. 

•  Sec.  106.  Not  later  than  ten  days  after 
the  last  day  of  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress,  estimated  administrative  budget 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968  shall  be  reduced,  through  the  appor- 
tionment process,  by  $5,000,000,000  (the  dif- 
ference between  currently  anticipated  ad- 
ministrative budget  expenditures  for  fiscal 
year  1968  of  $136,500,000,000  and  $131,500,- 
000.000).  Obllgatlonal  authority  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  $5,000,000,000  reduction 
In  expenditures  shall  no  longer  remain  avail- 
able and  such  sums  shall  be  covered  Into 
the  Treasury.'  " 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  reserves  a  point  of  order. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


llC^illl^O  . 

(Roll  No.  280] 

Abbltt 

Foimtaln 

Mosher 

Adama 

Orover 

M06S 

Anderson.  HI. 

Hagan 

O'Konskl 

Ashley 

Halpern 

Passman 

Asplnail 

Hardy 

Quia 

Boiling 

Hathaway 

Rarick 

Brademas 

Her:ong 

Reet 

Broclc 

Holland 

Resnlclc 

Broomfleld 

Ha-smer 

Reiiss 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Joelson 

Roberts 

Carey 

Jones,  .\la. 

Satterfleld 

Celler 

Kee 

Teairue,  Calif. 

Clausen. 

McDonald, 

Tea«!ue.  Tex 

DonH. 

Mich. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Collier 

McEwen 

Tuck. 

Cowcer 

Mallllard 

crtt 

de  la  Garza 

Miller.  Calif. 

Viinder  Jagt 

Dellenback 

Mlnshall 

Williams,  Miss 

Derwlnskl 

Mlze 

Willis 

Dlggs 

Moorhead 

Wolff 

Dommlng 

Morgan 

Wright 

Pelghan 

Morse,  Ma.«>s 

Young 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  369 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS.  1968 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  offered 
this  amendment  because  I  believe  that 
the  fiscal  situation  in  our  country  is  so 
serious  ^hat  something  must  be  done.  I 
would  hope  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions would  withdraw  his  reservation  and 
permit  this  amendment  to  go  to  a  vote 
so  that  the  Members  of  the  House,  not 
just  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
would  have  a  chance  to  represent  their 
people,  and  so  that  all  of  the  Members 
would  have  a  chance  in  their  representa- 


tive capacity  to  speak  for  the  people.  The 
people  want  some  economy  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately,  the  gentleman 
has  now  taken  the  parliamentary  move 
of  trying  to  prevent  the  representatives 
of  the  people  from  voting  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  should  put  a 
limitation  on  spending.  It  is  well  to  say 
that  we  are  going  to  try  to  cut  appropria- 
tions by  $4  billion,  but  that  does  not  af- 
fect the  spending  or  affect  the  $30  billion 
deficit.  The  people  should  know  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  appropria- 
tions and  expenditures,  and  the  $4  bil- 
lion referred  to  does  not  reduce  expendi- 
tures one  dime.  It  does  in  the  future, 
perhaps;  but  the  appropriation  does  not 
cut  our  expenditures. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman.  He  seems  a  little  upset 
about  what  I  just  said,  and  I  am  quite 
a  bit  upset  about  the  fact  that  he  made 
this  parliamentary  move. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man to  say  that  a  cut  in  appropriations 
would  not  affect  spending  one  dime, 
whereas,  as  a  general  rule  of  thumb,  70 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
a  given  year  are  spent  that  year.  Thirty 
percent  are  carried  over  to  the  next  year. 
The  estimated  budget  is  that  on  all  cuts 
of  about  $5  billion,  if  we  make  it,  about 
half  would  be  reflected  in  savings  in  the 
fiscal  year  1968  and  the  rest  thereafter. 
Mr.  BOW.  I  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment  to  what  I  said,  but  I  think 
the  important  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
fact  that  people  think  when  you  cut  the 
budget  by  S4.5  billion  you  have  saved 
$4.5  billion.  That  just  is  not  right. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  You  have  saved  $4  bil- 
lion if  the  cuts  are  granted,  but  you  do 
not  save  them  the  first  fiscal  year.  You 
save  them  ultimately. 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  say  that  if  you  cut 
it  $4.5  billion  in  appropriations,  it  will 
not  affect  the  $30  billion  deficit  antici- 
pated by  more  than  $2.5  billion. 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  correct.  It  is 
possibly  so. 

Mr.  BOW.  So  we  still  have  a  deficit  of 
something  over  $28  billion  even  though 
you  have  cut  it  that  amount.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  what  we  are  spending.  Ex- 
penditures are  the  thing  we  are  trying 
to  stop  here  by  putting  a  ceiling  of  $131 
billion  on  the  amount  that  the  President 
can  spend  this  fiscal  year.  This  is  not 
an  earth-shaking  amount.  For  last  year's 
budget — and  the  Government  got  along 
pretty  well  last  year  and  we  did  a  lot  of 
things  last  year — last  year's  budget  wa3 
S125  billion.  So  the  limitation  that  I  put 
on  here  is  actually  $6  billion  over  what 
they  requested  last  year. 

Now,  why  can  we  not  go  back  to  last 
year?  We  know  there  has  been  inflation 
and  there  is  more  inflation  to  come.  Un- 
less we  do  something  about  it  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  inflation 
will  continue.  Another  $200  million  au- 
thorization bill  came  up  from  the  White 
House  this  week.  Another  S200  million 
for  authorization  for  Asian  foreign  aid. 
It  Is  time  that  we  put  a  ceiling  on  ex- 


penditures so  that  we  can  reduce  these 
deficits  which  are  so  dangerous  to  our 
country. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  No,  I  do  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman  at  this  time.  If  I  conclude 
and  still  have  time,  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  he  can  add  to  this  question 
of  spending  for  the  Record,  but  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  him  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we  do 
something  for  America.  And,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  not  making  this  statement  as  a 
partisan  issue.  I  heard  on  the  radio,  or 
television  today,  or  some  place,  that  it 
has  been  said  this  does  not  represent  the 
proper  approach.  I  heard  further  that 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  said  that  the  "Bow" 
approach  is  the  wrong  approach  to  cut 
spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  anyone  in  leadership 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  if  any  Member 
of  this  House  knows  a  better  way,  I  am 
willing  to  go  along  with  it.  All  I  want  is  a 
reduction  of  spending:  all  I  want  is  fiscal 
responsibility.  And,  if  there  is  a  better 
way.  I  would  like  to  know  about  it. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  But  I  will  say  this,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  decline  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  until  I  have  com- 
pleted my  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bow  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BOW.  As  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
estimate  of  expenditures  last  year  was 
$125  billion.  Why  cannot  we  go  with  $131 
billion?  Under  my  resolution  or  amend- 
ment thereto  or  under  my  bill,  we  return 
to  the  Treasury  money  in  the  bank — $5 
billion.  Why,  we  have  all  of  these  carry- 
overs and  unexpended  funds.  But  I  sug- 
gest to  you  it  is  time  we  began  to  put 
money  in  the  bank  in  the  good  days  in 
order  to  start  to  build  up  the  bank  for 
the  bad  days.  I  do  not  believe  the  bad 
days  are  too  far  off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  continue  down  this 
road  we  are  going  now.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  a  question — and  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  is  just  as  much  concern  to  my 
right  in  some  areas  on  my  right  as  there 
is  in  some  areas  on  my  left,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  would  not  block  the  oppor- 
tunity for  representatives  of  the  people 
to  vote  on  this  amendment  and  give  the 
people  the  chance  to  speak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  this  because  I  am 
convinced,  as  I  believe  eveiyone  else  is 
convinced,  if  you  travel  the  country  over, 
the  American  people  are  concerned  about 
this  matter  of  Federal  expenditure.  This 
is  one  way  we  can  meet  that  concern. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  am  going  to  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
commit and  that  I  shall  ask  for  a  rollcall 
on  the  motion  to  recommit.  The  motion 
to  recommit  will  be  a  straight  motion  to 
recommit  the  resolution  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. And,  if  that  motion  to  recommit 
is  adopted,  I  would  hope  then  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  would  re- 
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port  out  forthwith  my  Joint  Resolution 
846  which  was  introduced  yesterday  and 
which  has  as  its  pui-pose  the  same  iden- 
tical language  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon]  as  contained  in  this 
amendment.  This  would  be  the  manner 
in  which  we  could  bring  it  out.  So,  there 
will  be  offered  a  motion  to  recommit. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ryan]  for 
a  question  but  not  for  a  speech,  if  the 
gentleman  has  a  question. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  is  so  serious 
about  reducing  spending,  why  does  he 
exempt  from  his  amendment  expendi- 
tures for  militarj-  purposes?  He  leaves 
the  Treasury  door  wide  open  for  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex.  The  military 
appropriations  arc  now  S72.3  biUion. 

Mr.  BOW.  Becaiise  I  am  concerned 
about  the  men  in  'Vietnam.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  our  troops.  I  am  concerned 
that  there  may  be  a  situation  arise 
wherein  it  is  necessary,  for  the  de- 
fense of  mv  countiy,  that  there  be  some 
spending  in  Vietnam.  Therefore.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  join  with  the  gentle- 
man's position  on  Vietnam.  I  think  we 
mu^t  always  be  prepared.  If  the  gentle- 
man has  read  or  will  read  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered,  the  gentleman 
will  note  that  this  does  not  say  "defense." 
It  says  for  the  military.  I  am  willing  to 
vote  for.  to  support  and  to  put  in  the 
money  necessary-  for  tiie  military  for  the 
defense  of  your  country  and  mine,  just 
the  same  as  I  am  concerned  about  my 
country  and  its  fiscal  situation. 

I  do  not  yield  any  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina iMr.  Jonas]  . 

Mr.  JONAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  the 
resolution  is  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  that  the  com- 
mittee will  have  ample  opportunity  to  re- 
port back  another  resolution  including 
a  spending  limitation? 
Mr.  BOW.  That  is  right,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
tha  fundamental  point  he  is  making.  I 
believe  it  is  absolutely  clear  that  there 
can  be  major  cuts  in  nonessential  spend- 
ing, but  I  have  one  question  that  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman: 

Is  it  not  true,  I  would  ask  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  that  there  are  $50 
billion — S50  billion — of  unobligated  funds 
that  the  President  could  trim  or  cut.  de- 
fer or  not  use?  Has  there  been  any  effort 
to  make  any  substantial  cuts,  or  requests 
or  notifications  to  the  Congress  to  cut 
those  unobligated  funds,  and  is  this  not 
a  very  significant  and  major  amount? 

Mr".  BOW.  I  will  say  yes.  that  it  is.  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Signifi- 
cant expenditure  reductions  could  be 
made  in  certain  of  these  unobligated 
funds;  other  expenditures  could  be  de- 


ferred. Clear  cuts  in  nonessential  spend- 
ing could  be  made. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As    I    understand     the    gentleman's 
amendment,  ii  we  are  allowed  to  vote  on 
it,   it   will   place   an   overall   ceiling   on 
spending  of   $131.5   billion? 
'  Mr.  BOW.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  WAGGONNER.  I  understand  fur- 
ther that  the  President  will  be  required, 
10  days  after  the  end  of  the  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress,  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures by  the  apportionment  process  by 
S5  billion'' 

Mr.  BOW.  By  $5  billion,  and  this  to  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  My  question  is 
this:  As  far  as  I  understand,  there  is 
an  overall  Federal  level  of  spending  re- 
quired here,  but  we  do  not  have  an 
agency-by-agency  level? 
Mr." BOW.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  it  possible  the 
President  in  his  discretion,  and  he  is 
denied  any  discretion  to  exceed  the  over- 
all limit,  but  in  his  discretion  can  he 
fund  programs  that  he  finds  to  his  liking 
and  decimate  programs  for  which  he  has 
no  real  concern? 

Mr.  BOW.  The  President  could  take  it 
all  out  of  foreign  aid  if  he  wanted  to, 
and  I  would  hope  he  would  make  a  deep 
cut  there.  But  may  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Louisiana  the  President  already  has 
this  authority.  And  the  President  has 
asked  the  leadership  to  hurry  these 
money  bills  down  to  him,  to  pass  all  the 
appropriation  bills  and  "get  them  down 
to  me  so  I  can  look  them  over  and  de- 
cide where  I  can  cut  them."  So  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  do  it  anyway,  he  is  going 
to  freeze  it.  He  did  it  last  year  after  we 
adjourned.  He  has  the  authority  to  do 
it.  and  he  is  going  to  do  it.  So  this  does 
not  take  away  from  Congress  and  give 
to  the  President  anything  he  does  not 
already  have. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  it  be 
appropriate  for  me  to  ri.se  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment,  take  5  minutes,  and 
then  insist  on  my  point  of  order? 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  281] 
Abbltt  Brock  de  la  Garza 

Adams  Broomfleld  Dellenback 

Anderson.  111.      BroyhUl.  Va.        Derwlnski 
Ashbrook  Carey  Dlggs 

Ashley  CeUer  Downing 


Asplnall 
Belcher 
Brademas 


Clausen. 
DonH. 
Collier 


Felghan 

Fisher 

Fountain 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  374 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS,  1968 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  insist  on  his  point  of  order? 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insist  on 
my  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 21  I  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  in  order  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 27,  or  any  day  thereafter  for 
the  House  to  consider  a  joint  resolution 
making  continuing  appropriations. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  resolution — 
to  make  continuing  appropriations.  The 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
goes  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  deals  not 
so  much  with  appropriatioiis  as  with  the 
right  of  the  President  to  expend  appro- 
priations which  have  pre\1ously  been 
made  by  the  Congress.  The  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  seems 
clearly  not  to  be  in  order  because  it  is  not 
germane.  It  limits  the  expenditure  of 
money  not  in  the  bill  and  not  covered  in 
the  resolution  and  it  rescinds  money  not 
in  the  resolution  and  not  contained  in  the 
pending  measure.  So  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  the  amendment  is  not 
germane. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  desire  to  be  heard? 
Mr.  BOW.  No.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
desire  to  be  heard. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  prepared 
to  rule.  The  Chair  was  aware  that  an 
amendment  would  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  therefore  had 
an  opportunity  of  studying  the  same  with 
relation  to  the  rules  and  the  precedents. 
The  joint  resolution  before  the  House 
extends  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
90-38.  which  currently  expires  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1967,  through  October  31, 
1967. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  proposes  to 
further  amend  Public  Law  90-38  by  add- 
ing two  new  sections  to  the  law — the  first 
placing  a  limitation  on  net  aggregate  ad- 
ministrative budget  expenditures  during 
fiscal  1968,  the  second  requiring  a  $5  bil- 
lion reduction,  through  the  appor- 
tionment process,  in  administrative 
budget  expenditures. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon]  has  made  a  point  of  order 
against  this  amendment,  urging  that  it  is 
not  germane  to  the  matter  now  before 
the  House. 

Public  Law  90-38  provides  "continuing 
appropriations"  for  certain  departments 
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and  agencies  of  the  Government.  Its  pro- 
visions cease  to  be  effective  when  regu- 
lar appropriation  bills  become  law.  Since 
several  appropriation  acts  have  been 
signed  by  the  President,  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  90-38  do  not  apply  to  all 
fiscal  1968  funds. 

The  amendment,  on  the  other  hand, 
goes  to  the  toUl  administrative  budget. 
Its  application  goes  beyond  the  scope  of 
Public  Law  90-38. 

In  his  examination  of  the  precedents, 
the  Chair  has  read  several  decisions 
handed  down  in  the  79th  Congress.  There 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  had  under 
consideration  a  bill  extending  the  Emer- 
gency Pric?  Control  Act.  When  amend- 
ments were  offered  to  the  bill  which  pro- 
posed further  modification  of  the  Price 
Control  Act,  but  which  went  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  pending  bill.  Chairman 
Cooper,  of  Tennes.see.  held  that  the 
amendments  were  not  germane.  The 
Chair's  ruling  was  ba.sed  on  the  fact  that 
the  application  of  the  amendment  would 
go  to  agencies  of  Grovernment  not  covered 
by  the  law  which  was  btini;  extended — 
79th  Congress,  second  session,  April  17, 
1946,  Record  pages  3885,  3931. 

The  Chair  has  also  examined  certain 
decisions  in  the  89th  Congress  which 
stand  for  the  general  proposition  that  to 
a  bill  limited  in  its  application  to  certain 
departmerts  and  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment, an  amendment  applicable  to  all 
departments  and  agencies  is  not  ger- 
mane—89th  Conc;ress,  second  session, 
October  18,  1966. 

The  present  occupant  of  the  chair,  fol- 
lowing these  precedents,  holds  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  is  not  germane  and 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  reference  to  a  few  matters 
which  have  been  discussed  in  the  debate 
thus  far. 

It  has  been  stated  that  .savings  could 
be  made  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  unoblieated  sums  to  the  extent  of 
about  $50  billion  available  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  at  the  beginning  of  the  cur- 
rent P.scal  year.  These  funds  generally 
speaking  are  available  for  commitment, 
obligation,  and  expenditure  for  long 
leadtime  items.  By  and  large  they  are 
earmarked  for  certain  purposes.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  they  cannot  be  diverted 
for  other  purposes.  The  largest  portions 
of  that  sum  would  be  in  Defen.se  and 
foreign  aid  where  the  pipeline  represents 
a  rather  considerable  sum  and  where 
commitments  might  exist  but  obligations 
have  not  been  made.  Other  large  bal- 
ances are  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Department — funds  under 
urban  renewal,  for  example.  The  entire 
amount  totals  up  to  about  $50  billion  as 
shown  at  page  51  of  the  President's 
budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  funds  are  not  avail- 
able for  other  purposes  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  are  only  available  for  the 


purposes  for  which  they  were  appropri- 
ated. 

RIGHT     OP     THE     PRESIDENT     TO     WITHHOLD     AP- 
PROPRI.^TED    Ft'NDS    FROM    EXPENDITUEE 

A  further  matter  which  may  be  trou- 
blesome and  which  should  be  considered 
is  that  of  the  right  of  the  President  to 
withhold  the  spending  of  funds  which 
have  been  made  available  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  a  general  proposition,  there  has 
been  and  there  is  in  my  opinion  the  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  Members  of 
Congress,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that 
when  Congress  appropriates  money  for 
Federal  programs  of  one  kind  or  another, 
it  is  the  responsibility  and  duty  of  the 
Executive,  generally  speaking,  to  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  Congress  and  proceed 
with  the  programs  and  expenditures 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

However,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
stated  that  the  President  has  complete 
authority  to  withhold  funds  which  are 
appropriated  and  made  available  to  the 
various  agencies  of  the  Government. 

And  he  cites  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  in  many  Instances — and  all 
Presidents  have  in  some  instances — 
failed  to  expend,  for  the  programs  ap- 
propriated for.  funds  made  available  by 
the  Congress. 

Now,  wherein  does  the  President  have 
the  authority  not  to  expend  funds  for 
the  programs  which  Congress  authorizes 
and  appropriates  for?  I  would  like  to 
turn  to  an  act  which  was  approved  by  the 
Congress  in  1950.  It  is  the  antideficiency 
law.  and  it  gives  the  President  some 
authority  to  withhold  expenditures,  but 
it  does  not  give  the  President  the  item 
veto.  We  have  always  taken  the  position 
that  no  President  has  the  right  to  ex- 
e''cise  the  item  veto,  this  would  give 
the  President  authority  over  the  Con- 
gress which  would  be  intolerable,  and 
utterly  unacceptable.  So  what  did  the 
Congress  do  under  the  leadership  of  the 
late  John  Taber.  former  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  others?  The  com- 
mittee and  the  Congres."=  improved  the 
antideficiency  bill  by  tightening  it  up; 
by  putting  some  teeth  in  it;  by  gener- 
erally  Improving  it.  I  will  read  from  the 
antideficiency  law  the  following — 31 
U.S.C.  665: 

In  apportioning  any  appropriations,  re- 
serves may  be  established  to  provide  for 
contingencies,  or  to  effect  savings  whenever 
savings  are  made  possible  by  or  through 
changes  In  requirements— 

In  other  words,  the  law  says  that  the 
President  can  withhold  expenditures  and 
effect  savings — and  we  certainly  do  not 
oppose  savings — whenever  savings  are 
made  possible  by  or  through  changes  In 
requirements.  And  there  are  at  times 
changes  in  requirements — 
greater  efficiency  of  operation, 

If  he  can  make  savings  by  a  greater 
efficiency  of  operations — 
or   other    developments    subsequent   to    the 
date  on  which  such  appropriation  was  made 
available. 

Now,  that  is  the  law,  but  that  does  not 
give  the  President  Item  veto  or  indis- 
criminate authority  to  withhold  the  ex- 


penditure of  funds  for  programs  which 
have  been  authorized  and  funded  by  the 
Congress. 

The  trouble  with  the  so-called  Bow 
amendment  which  wa.s  offered  earlier  is 
that  it  provides  complete  and  total  au- 
thority for  the  President  to  ehmmate 
any  and  all  programs  regardless  of  the 
provision  in  the  antideficiency  law  which 
I  just  read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  «Mr. 
Albert  > .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

I  By  unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Mahon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  MAHON.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  proposal 
that  should  be  approached  with  the 
greatest  of  care  by  the  House  and  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No,  I  cannot  yield  at 
this  moment. 

To  me  it  is  utterly  unthinkable  that 
we  would  tell  the  President,  as  we 
would  in  the  Bow  amendment  which  has 
been  held  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
that  through  the  broad  spectrum  of  all 
the  agencies  of  the  Government,  he 
could  proceed  to  defeat  the  will  of  Con- 
gress by  withholding  funds  without  any 
guidelines  or  qualifications.  Congress 
would  be  saying,  "Mr.  President,  you  can 
go  into  any  agency  you  want  to  and  rip 
out  five  billion  dollars.  You  can  take  it 
all  out  of  one  department,  for  example, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  if  you  want  to,  or  you  can 
take  it  out  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, if  you  want  to.  or  you  can  take  It 
out  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture." 

It  would  be,  it  seems  to  me,  an  un- 
thinkable abdication  by  the  Congress, 
and  a  confession  by  the  Congress  to  the 
American  people  of  our  incompetence  or 
our  inability  to  discharge  our  responsi- 
bilities over  matters  involving  the  han- 
dling of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  would  be  giving  the  President  a 
blank  check. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  President 
woiHd  not  do  the  best  possible  job  that 
he  could  do.  with  the  limitation,  if  we 
should  adopt  it.  I  think  he  would  act  in 
all  sincerity  and  do  the  best  job  he  could 
with  it.  But  I  am  not  willing  to  give  any 
President,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  House 
would  be  willing  to  give  any  President 
such  a  blank  check.  This  action  would 
make  it  appear  that  Congress  is  hope- 
lessly incompetent.  We  just  cannot  af- 
ford to  cast  ourselves  in  that  role. 

Think  of  the  tremendous  additional 
power  we  would  give  to  the  Executive. 
There  are  people  in  all  our  diptricts  who 
say,  and  I  think  passibly  some  of  the 
spokesmen  for  the  Republican  Party 
have  said,  that  there  is  too  much  power 
concentrated  in  the  Executive.  Yet  here 
we  propose  to  consider  offering  to  con- 
centrate such  terrific,  unheard  cf.  and 
unbelievable  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  branch.  It  shocks  me  that  It 
should  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  the 
things  which  I  have  said. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  my  able  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  rather  amazed,  al- 
though I  think  that  much  of  what  the 
gentleman  has  said  is  correct,  to  hear 
that  we  have  failed  In  our  responsibility. 
What  the  gentleman  is  saying,  if  I  inter- 
pret him  correctly,  is  that  when  we  ap- 
propriate the  fimds  the  President  should 
spend  the  funds? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Except  for  the  provisions 
of  the  antideficiency  law  when  it  is  jus- 
tified as  a  result  of  changed  or  changing 
conditions. 

Mr.  BOW.  And  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing then  to  the  House  today  that  when 
we  are  through  with  appropriations,  and 
I  think  his  ertimate  is  about  $144  billion, 
that  we  are  going  to  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent, spend  the  $144  billion. 

But  what  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  we 
have  not  reduced  the  budget  and  we  are 
not  reducing  the  appropriations — by  not 
putting  the  limitation  on. 

Are  we  going  to  say  to  the  President, 
"you  spend  the  $144  billion  because  we 
are  appropriating  it."  If  so,  then  we  will 
fail  miserably,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  of  this  country. 
Mr.  MAHON.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
we  fail  oui-selves  and  we  fail  the  people 
of  the  country  if  we  do  not  discharge  our 
responsibility  as  the  master  of  the  power 
of  the  purse. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  AL'^HON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  their  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MAHON.  And  if  we  tm'n  it  over  to 
the  Executive,  shall  we  yield  our  author- 
ity imder  the  Constitution  to  the  Presi- 
dent just  because  we  have  not,  in  the 
minds  of  some,  done  a  satisfactory  job? 
We  need  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  our 
responsibility  and  make  whatever  reduc- 
tions we  deem  to  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est. 

How  foolish  can  we  be,  authorizing  all 
these  programs  and  appropriating  for  all 
these  programs  and  then  saying,  "Mr. 
President,  we  are  so  weak  and  unwieldy 
and  incompetent  that  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  spending.  We  want  to  effect 
cuts  in  spending  but  we  cannot  do  it,  so 
please  do  it,  Mr.  President.  "  I  do  not  pro- 
pose that  the  House  should  accept  such 
an  absurd  position  or  attitude. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Will  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  tell  the  House  now  what 
he  will  do  when  the  President  reduces 
thi.5  years  spending  program  as  he  is 
alleged  to  be  promising  to  do  by  from  $5 
to  $7.5  billion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  President  has  said 
that  he  can  reduce  spending  in  view  of 
changing  conditions,  and  he  would  have 
the  authority  under  those  circumstances. 
He  could  reduce  spending  by  about  $2 
billion,  it  has  been  reported. 

By  our  actions  In  the  Congress,  or  at 
least  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  we 


have  cut  spending  well  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars already  and  we  will,  I  believe,  vote 
for  decreased  appropriations  which 
would  result  in  cutting  spending  by 
roughly  $2'^  billion.  So  we  have  already 
voted  to  cut  spending  by  that  sum  or  will 
in  time,  if  the  House  has  its  way  with 
appropriations. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  spending  program  is 
cut  voluntarily,  and  the  acting  majority 
leader  last  night  on  this  floor  said  he 
was  going  to  try  to  cut  it  by  $7.5  billion; 
if  he  does  that,  what  is  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  going  to  do  about  it — 
allow  him  to  cut  funds  Congress  has  de- 
liberately appropriated?  That  would  be  a 
repudiation  of  Congress.  I  think  it  would 
uphold  Congress'  prerogative  to  grant 
him  that  authority  by  law  rather  than 
have  him  do  it  on  his  own  responsibility. 
Mr.  MAHON.  The  issue  involved  is  a 
constitutional  question  which  has  not, 
insofar  as  I  know  been  determined  by 
the  courts  of  the  land  or  otherwise.  But 
the  majority  leader  IMr.  Albert]  made 
no  such  statement  as  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  has  recited. 

Mr,  JONAS  I  said  the  acting  majority 
leader  last  night. 

Mr.  MAHON.  And  I  know  of  no  one 
authorized  to  act  as  the  majority  leader 
who  made  such  a  statement  and  the 
President  has  made  no  such  statement, 
nor  has  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
nor  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  made  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  spending  would  be  cut  by  S7  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  JONAS.  You  say  he  is  going  to  cut 
it  by  some  billion  dollars— $3  billion,  or 
S4  billion,  or  $5  billion — and  the  point  I 
am  making  is,  following  the  logic  of  the 
argument  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  that  this  would  be  in 
direct  derogation  of  our  rights.  Would 
it  not  be  better  for  us  to  tell  him  to  cut 
it? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No.  Let  us  rescind  in 
Congress  the  appropriations  if  we  do  not 
want  the  money  to  be  spent.  I  have  re- 
quested the  subcommittee  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  when- 
ever reasonably  possible,  to  give  con- 
sideration to  such  rescissions  that  might 
be  made. 

This  morning  a  statement  of  policy 
was  made  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee against  which  there  was  a  solid 
minority  vote  in  opposition.  I  will  read 
that  statement: 
The  committee — 

Meaning  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions— 

will  carefully  re%new  the  appropriation  ac- 
tions of  the  session  and  determine  whether 
or  not  it  may,  prior  to  adjournment,  recom- 
mend rescissions  of  appropriations  previously 
made,  giving  consideration  to  the  latest 
revenue  outlook  and  other  economic  factors 
at  that  time. 

That  rescission  effort  was  opposed  and 
voted  against  by  all  minority  members, 
insofar  as  I  know.  So  it  would  seem 
obvious  that  minority  members  want  to 
place  the  responsibility  on  the  President. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  my  dear  friend  and 
chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, said  a  minute  ago  in  effect 
that  he  was  for  rescission,  and  yet  not 
more  than  10  or  15  minutes  ago  he  made 
a  point  of  order  against  a  proposal  which 
would  give  the  House  an  opportunity  to- 
day to  vote  to  rescind.  I  do  not 
understand. 

Mr.  MAHON.  You  can  quickly  under- 
stand, because  if  you  would  read  the 
proposal,  it  would  rescind  out  of  3136.5 
billion,  the  sum  of  $5  billion.  It  does  not 
say  where  the  cuts  would  be  made.  It 
would  be  up  to  the  President  to  cut 
where  he  saw  fit.  We  would  have  no  au- 
thority to  determine  what  would  be  re- 
scinded. That  is  my  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.  1 

Mr.  MAHON.  What  I  am  proposing  is 
that  the  Congress,  through  its  appropri- 
ate committee,  sit  down  and  consider 
whether  or  not  there  are  places  where 
rescissions  can  be  made.  If  there  are 
places  where  rescissions  can  be  made,  and 
we  believe  there  are,  we  propose  to  try  to 
bring  them  to  the  House  for  considera- 
tion. The  other  approach  would  be  com- 
pletely a  blanlvet  approach  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  with  no  line  item  rescis- 
sions by  Congress.  The  Congre.ss  would 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
selection  of  where  the  rescissions  should 
be  made. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  think  it 
is  worthy  to  point  out  that,  in  the  ofiQ- 
cial  statement  which  the  Appropriations 
Committee  approved  this  morning  by 
the  majority  side,  the  chairman  pointed 
out  that  we  had  made  S4  billion  in  cuts 
in  appropriations  up  to  the  Labor  Day 
recess. 

In  the  three  remaining  bills  we  pro- 
pose to  make  an  additional  SI  billion 
cut.  This  will  mean  a  $5  billion  cut  made 
by  the  House  in  the  present  budget. 

Moreover,  as  the  chairman  pointed 
out  in  paragraph  4  of  the  resolution,  he 
could  call  for  the  further  rescission  of  ap- 
propriations previously  made  by  the 
House.  He  has  the  authority  to  rescind 
appropriations  previously  made.  Tlie 
minority  voted  against  that  resolution 
which  included  the  proposition  to  re- 
scind appropriations. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  There  is  obviously 
a  lack  of  liaison  between  committees  of 
the  House.  We  are  conducting  this  de- 
bate on  the  question  whether  or  not  this 
resolution,  which  has  been  ruled  out  of 
order,  should  have  been  adopted.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  said  that  we  should  not  allow  the 
President  this  authority  to  reduce,  al- 
though he  qualifies  that  statement  to  the 
effect  that  imder  the  Antideficiency  Act 
he  has  the  right  to  reduce  expenditures. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Under  certain  circum- 

stances 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  But  if  I  read  the 
newspapers  correctly,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
tax-writing  committee,  is  already  calling 
on  the  President  to  do  exactly  what  this 
resolution  was  designed  to  do,  and  that 
is  to  reduce  spending  or  to  hold  spend- 
ing at  certain  limits  before  his  commit- 
tee will  take  action  on  taxes.  I  think  it 
is  rather  inconsistent  to  have  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  do  just  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  states  ought  to  be  done 
in  this  situation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  respond  to  the  gentleman's  suggestion. 
I  see  nothing  Inconsistent  with  the  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Mills  that  he  wants  the 
President — and  Mr.  Mills  has  outlined 
this  very  carefully— in  view  of  changing 
conditions  in  the  fiscal  picture  to  with- 
hold expenditures  heretofore  made  avail- 
able to  the  President.  I  would  say  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee also  wants  the  President  to  do  this 
wherever  he  is  able  to  do  it  on  the  basis 
of  existing  law. 

What  I  was  saying  is  that  I  do  not  want 
to  go  beyond  the  law  and  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  mandate  to  cut  $5  billion  out  of 
the  bills  passed  by  Congress  and  not  tell 
us  where  he  will  cut  it.  I  do  not  want  by 
our  legislative  action  to  sanction  the  item 
veto  and  abdicate  tlie  power  of  Congress 
over  the  purse.  Reductions  made  by  the 
President  upon  his  own  responsibility 
and  his  own  interpretation  of  his  power 
is  one  thing.  It  Is  another  thing  for 
Congress  to  officially  abdicate  its  power 
to  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  want 
to  clarify  the  constitutional  situation. 
The  gentleman  said  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution it  is  our  responsibility  to  make 
these  reductions.  Just  what  does  the 
Constitution  provide?  For  one  thing,  it 
provides: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  in  consequence  ol  appropriations 
made  by  law;  .  .  . 

There  is  nothing  there  that  says  the 
President  must  spend  all  the  money  we 
give  him.  It  simply  says  he  cannot  spend 
it  unless  we  authorize  him.  This  amend- 
ment I  have  suggested  simply  puts  a 
limit  on  what  he  can  spend. 

I  want  to  correct  the  statement  made 
a  minute  asio  by  the  gentleman  from 
Termesseee  [Mr.  Evins].  It  was  very 
plain  in  the  committee  this  morning  that 
the  minority  favored  section  4  of  the 
statement.  It  was  voted  against  because 
of  the  rest  of  the  statement,  which  we 
thought  was  misleading  the  American 
people.  I  made  the  reservation,  and  Mr. 
Laird  made  the  reservation,  and  several 
others  spoke  at  that  time,  that  we  agreed 
with  section  4  of  the  revision,  but  we 
did  not  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  Insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  entire  statement  which 


we  have  been  discussing  here.  The  state- 
ment points  out.  in  paragraph  1,  that  the 
House  has  made  reductions  thus  far  this 
session  of  about  $4  billion.  In  paragraph 
2,  it  is  stated  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  continue  to  try  to  make 
reductions  in  the  remaining  bills  and 
hopes  to  recommend  reductions  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  total  of 
approximately  $5  billion  in  all  appropria- 
tions bills  for  fiscal  year  1968.  In  para- 
graph 3,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  other 
body  has  increased  appropriations  thus 
far  by  S2.8  bilUon;  and  paragraph  4 
points  out  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  consider  the  possibility  of 
making  rescissions,  giving  consideration 
to  the  latest  revenue  outlook,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  recollection  that  this  morning 
at  the  meeting  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  when  this  statement  was 
presented  for  consideration,  there  was 
not  a  single  vote  from  the  minority  side 
in  favor  of  it.  nor  was  there  any  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  minority  to  clarify 
or  change  a  single  word  in  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert ' .  The  House  will  be  in  order.  There 
is  pending  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  so  that  I  may  make  this 
statement,  though  it  is  perfectly  clear, 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  there  is  an 
attempt  now  to  say  that  the  minority 
do  not  favor  rescission  under  this  reso- 
lution. Let  us  imderstand  this  resolution. 
This  resolution  was  presented  to  the 
minority  when  we  went  to  the  committee 
today.  Neither  the  ranking  minority 
member  nor  anyone  else  had  a  chance  to 
see  this  resolution  until  it  was  presented 
as  a  resolution  to  the  committee.  This 
has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  minority 
in  the  past.  The  minority  always  submits 
to  the  majority  the  amendments  which 
will  be  offered  and  statements  which  are 
going  to  be  made,  so  there  is  an  under- 
standing. 

When  this  was  first  read  in  the  com- 
mittee, it  was  obvious  that  it  was  mis- 
leading. I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  will  explain  this  in  more  de- 
tail in  a  few  minutes.  But  It  was  not  an 
accurate  statement,  or  at  least  it  would 
be  misinterpreted  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, because  the  actual  reduction  will  not 
amount  to  $4  billion  when  we  get  all  the 
supplementals  in  here.  So  when  the  vote 
was  taken.  It  was  understood  at  the  time 
from  statements  made  that  the  minority 
was  satisfied  with  the  section  4  of  the 
revision,  but  we  were  not  able  at  that 
time  to  agree  to  the  other  three.  There 
was  a  solid  minority  vote  against  it. 
There  Is  no  question  about  that.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  right. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
this  morning  at  the  full  committee  meet- 
ing when  the  minority  voted  en  masse 


against  evei-y  single  line  and  paragraph 
of  this  statement  which  is  being  inserted 
in  the  Record  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  M.\hon],  there 
was  not  a  single  amendment  offered  by 
the  minority  to  clanfy  or  change  a  single 
word  in  this  statement. 

The  difference  between  two  situations 
is  this:  Under  the  proposal  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  he  would  give  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  the  right  to  pick  just 
where  the  cuts  would  be  made  by  way 
of  rescissions,  whereas  in  this  statement 
being  inserted  in  the  Record  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Congress  would  de- 
termine just  where  the  cuts  and  rescis- 
sions would  be  made  and  in  what 
amounts. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  t-o  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  now  that  I  have  some 
time. 

Mr.  BOW,  The  gentleman  says  no 
amendments  were  offered.  The  gentle- 
man knows  there  were. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  No 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  minority. 
Mr.  BOW.  No.  There  was  an  amend- 
ment offered  and  adopted  in  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  question  of  your  own  bill, 
which  is  higher  than  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  did  offer  an 
amendment,  to  change  one  word,  but  no 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  minority. 
Evidently  the  gentleman  does  not  want 
to  see  that  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 
Mr.  BOW.  I  was  not  quite  through. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, wants  to  turn  over  the  author- 
ity, the  full  authority  without  any  Im- 
plementation by  law,  to  the  President  to 
make  reductions. 

That  is  exactly  what  he  wants  to  do. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas,  by  resisting 
the  Bow  amendment,  is  in  effect  telling 
the  President,  "You  go  ahead  and  make 
the  reductions  In  expenditures  without 
an  implementation  of  law." 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  will  yield  in 
just  a  minute. 

Under  the  Bow  amendment  or  the  Bow 
substitute,  we  are  going  to  tell  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  the  reductions  at  the  de- 
mand of  the  Congress.  This  is  what  we 
should  do  as  a  legislative  body. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  now  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  As  we 
would  say  in  Brooklyn,  it  seems  that  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  my  friend 
and  colleague  for  many  years  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  has 
got  the  situation  so  and  so  backwards. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  would  let  the  House  vote 
on  whether  or  not  we  should  have  a  limi- 
tation, then  the  House  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  impose  a  limitation  and  the 
President  would  not  have  the  full  au- 
thority or  direction  without  any  imple- 
mentation by  a  law.  A  spending  limita- 
tion would  be  a  specific  directive  to  the 
President  under  law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reser\-a- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  ex- 
pired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ' 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  renew  my  request  that  the  state- 
ment approved  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations this  morning  be  printed  in 
the  Recofd  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sd  .ordered. 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 

By  forma!  action  of  the  Committee,  fol- 
lowing .idoption  of  the  Continuing  Resolu- 
tion, the  Chairman  was  authorized  to  release 
the  following  statement : 

"STATEMENT  BY  GEORGE  MAHON.  CHAIRMAN. 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  SEP- 
TE.MBER    27,    1967 

■1.  The  House,  thus  far  in  the  14  bills 
considered  In  this  session,  has  reduced  budget 
requests  for  appropriations  by  about  $4  bil- 
lion, $3.8  billion  of  which  relate  to  bills  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  1968  which  is  already 
three  months  old.  Virtually  every  amount  in 
these  bills  was  the  result  of  Appropriations 
Committee  recommendation  after  weighing 
each  of  the  hundreds  of  programs  and  pro- 
posals for  which  funds  were  requested  In 
the  1968  budget. 

"2.  The  Committee  will  continue  Its  efforts 
to  recommend  further  reductions  in  the  3  re- 
maining bills  and  opportunities  exist  for 
further  significant  reductions  that  will  very 
probably  bring  the  total  reductions  for  fiscal 
1968  to  S5  billion  or  more.  These  3  bills, 
nam?'.y.  Foreign  Assistance;  Military  Con- 
struction; and  the  closing  supplemental  bill 
presently  Involve  about  $9  billion  of  appro- 
priation requests. 

"3.  The  Senate  has  passed  9  appropriation 
bills  this  session.  7  of  which  pertain  to  fiscal 
1968.  Senate  amounts  in  the  7  bills  lor  1968 
Aggregate  nearly  $2.8  billion  above  the  House 
amounts  in  those  bills.  Every  reasonable  ef- 
fort will  be  made  in  the  conferences  between 
the  two  Houses  to  hold  at  or  below  the  House 
amounts. 

"4.  The  Committee  will  carefully  review 
the  appropriation  actions  of  the  session  and 
determine  whether  or  not  it  may,  prior  to 
adjotirrunent,  recommend  rescissions  of  ap- 
propriations previously  made,  giving  consid- 
eration to  the  latest  revenue  outlook  and 
other  economic  factors  at  that  time." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent,  especially  in  view  of  the 
statement  by  the  minority  leader,  that 
the  so-called  Bow  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  846,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  joint  resolution  Is  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  846 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
•■n  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Joint  reso- 
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lutlon  of  August  29,  1967  (Public  Law  90-75) , 
IS  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1967'"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"October  31.  1967":  and  the  Joint  resolution 
of  June  30,  1967  (Public  Law  90-38),  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  90-75,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"Sec.  105.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  net  aggregate  administrative 
budget  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  shall  not  exceed  $131.- 
500,000,000;  except  by  those  Department  of 
Defense  expenditures  beyond  $72  300  000.000 
for  military  purposes  that  the  President  may 
determine  are  necessary. 

"Sec.  106.  Not  later  than  ten  days  after 
the  last  day  of  tlie  first  session  of  the  Nine- 
tieth Congress,  estimated  adminlstrati\e 
budget  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968  shall  be  reduced,  through 
the  apportionment  process,  by  .*5, 000, 000.000 
( the  difference  between  currently  anticipated 
administrative  budget  expenditures  for  fiscal 
year  1968  of  $136,500,000,000  and  $131,500.- 
000,000).  Obligational  authority  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  $5,000,000,000  reduction 
in  expenditures  shall  no  longer  remain  avail- 
able, and  such  sum  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
B:iw  amendment,  the  President  himself 
would  determine  where  the  cuts  would 
be  made.  My  position  is  that  the  House 
should  determine  where  cuts  should  be 
made,  while  not  denying  to  the  President 
the  opportunity  to  make  reductions, 
postponements,  and  delays  in  expendi- 
tures in  cases  where  circumstances  have 
changed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  best  for  us 
to  get  back  to  our  discussion  of  the  fiscal 
mess  which  this  country  faces  this  year. 

We  realize  that  the  fight  in  committee 
today  to  include  the  Bow  amendment 
v%-as  decisive,  that  the  amendment  could 
not  be  offered  on  the  floor  unless  it  had 
been  adopted  in  committee  and  made  a 
part  of  the  committee  resolution.  Those 
of  us  supporting  the  Bow  amendment  in 
committee  were  defeated  by  a  vote  of  28 
to  21. 

The  only  thing  that  we  can  do  today 
is  to  convince  this  House  that  this  res- 
olution should  be  recommitted  so  that 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  offer  an 
expenditure  limitation  in  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  Is  well  known 
to  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  we  are  talking  about  expenditures 
here  and  not  appropriations.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  talked  about  appropriations  in  everj* 
remark  that  he  has  made  thus  far  to- 
day— new  obligational  authority  or  ap- 
propriations. I  think  all  of  us  realize  that 
there  is  some  S50  billion  in  obligational 
authority  or  appropriations  carried  over 
to  this  fiscal  year  plus  the  $144  billion 
in  appropriations  or  new  obligational  au- 
thority which  is  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent this  year,  making  a  total  available 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
S194  billion  in  obhgational  authority  or 
appropriations  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  well 


known  to  every  Member  of  Congress  that 
the  control  of  appropriations,  of  this 
S194  billion  of  new  obligational  authority 
which  is  outstanding,  has  no  effect  on  the 
expenditure  levels  of  Government  during 
fiscal  year  1968.  The  effect  that  this  has 
is  so  minimal  that  it  Is  not  significant 
enough  to  bring  It  into  this  discussion  to- 
day. 

Now,  what  has  happened?  The  Presi- 
dent last  November  announced  that  he 
was  going  to  freeze  selective  items  in  the 
amount  of  some  $3  billion  In  the  1967 
budget.  There  was  great  publicity  all  over 
the  United  States  about  that.  He  did  not 
freeze  any  obligational  authoi-ity  and  he 
did  not  freeze  any  appropriations.  He 
froze  the  expenditure  level  in  the  amount 
of  S3  billion  in  certain  programs  through 
the  Government. 

We  have  heard  the  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  we  have  read 
his  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  last  week  or  10 
days  in  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  have  said  that  they  believe  there 
is  a  possibility  of  freezing  the  expendi- 
ture levels — not  appropriations  and  not 
obligational  authority,  but  the  expendi- 
ture levels — so  that  a  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures can  be  brought  about  in  the 
amount  of  some  $2  5  billion.  These  ex- 
penditure level  freezes  are  selected  by  the 
Executive,  as  they  were  last  year,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Budget  Accotmting  Act.  be- 
cause of  the  changing  circumstances  that 
face  our  GoveiTiment  and  our  countiy 
this  year.  These  expenditure  limita- 
tion.s — and  that  is  what  they  are — are 
selected  by  the  Executive. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a 
lot  of  publicity  on  this  S3  billion.  Let  me 
tell  you  what  happened.  Do  you  know- 
that  of  the  freezes  that  were  put  out  in 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  only  $19  million  out  of  more 
than  S300  million  that  was  frozen  in  that 
area  was  all  that  reverted  to  the  Treas- 
ury- of  the  United  States?  $19  million 
was  the  only  saving  made  out  of  the 
announcment  of  more  than  $300  million 
as  far  as  reverting  to  the  Treasury  at 
the  close  of  fiscal  year  1967  was  con- 
cerned. We  saw  that  that  expenditure 
freeze  received  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
but  as  far  as  action  is  concerned  there 
was  no  action  as  far  as  reverting  to  the 
Treasury-  in  dollars  and  cents  is  con- 
cerned. In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Ec'-cation.  and  Welfare  it  amounted  only 
to  ihi?  $19  million. 

The  jr.'-  'vay  that  the  Congress  can 
control  mis  ?194  billion  of  obligational 
authority  tha:  Is  available  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  is  to  es- 
tablish some  t>-pe  of  expenditure  ceiling. 

The  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  on  Monday  be- 
fore the  American  Bankers  Association 
outlined  very  well  the  reasons  why  Con- 
gress must  Impose  an  expenditure  ceiling 
to  which  the  executive  branch  must  ad- 
here. His  remarks  appear  on  page  26911 
of  Tuesday's  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  expired. 

•  By    unanimous    consent,    Mr.    Laird 
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was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes  > 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  re- 
call that  in  'he  first  Hoover  Commission 
report  and  in  the  second  Hoover  Com- 
mission report  this  point  was  made.  It 
is  ven.-  clear  in  those  reports  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  that  if  the  Congress 
were  goina  to  reassert  itself  and  to  re- 
establish any  control  over  the  expendi- 
ture level  of  the  Government,  it  must 
reassert  itself  with  some  sort  of  expendi- 
ture control  in  the  various  appropria- 
tion acts. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaser, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  shall  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Tennessee  as 
soon  as  I  finish  my  statement. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  we  look  over  these  ex- 
penditure figures.  I  think  there  is  much 
for  u.=;  to  ponder.  For  example,  in  the 
last  J4  months  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government  underestimated  the  ex- 
penditures :n  the  Department  of  Defense 
by  the  sum  of  S14.8  billion.  It  underes- 
timated the  expenditure  level  Insofar  as 
the  nondefense,  domestic  programs  of 
our  Government  are  concerned  within 
the  period  of  the  last  24  months— within 
the  period  of  the  last  two  budgets— by  the 
sum  of  $8.7  billion.  All  told,  in  that  2- 
year  period  cash  budget  expenditure 
estimates  were  low  by  $23.5  billion.  Bear 
these  figures  in  mind — defense,  over  $14 
billion;  nondefense  expenditures  under- 
estimated by  some  $9  billion.  And,  why 
was  this  "up  and  down"  record  possible 
with  regard  to  expenditure  levels''  Pre- 
cisely because  of  the  unique  policy  we 
have  followed  with  reference  to  the  obll- 
gatlonal  picture  that  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  carryovers  from  year  to  year  and 
the  fact  that  obligational  authority  is 
the  only  way  in  which  we  here  in  Con- 
gress deal  with  these  matters  in  appro- 
priation bills. 

Mr,  Speaker,  if  we  are  going  to  be  in 
a  position  where  we  control  expenditures 
in  1968  so  as  to  insure  a  meaningful 
reduction  in  the  governmenUl  deficit,  the 
only  way  in  which  this  Congress  can  play 
a  role  in  the  reduction  of  that  deficit  pic- 
ture is  to  control  all  expenditures— to 
impose  expenditure  limitations — or  to  in- 
crease the  revenue  account  of  those  funds 
coming  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  of  America  by  imposition  of  a  tax 
increase. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Now\  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  These  are  the  only  two  al- 
ternatives available  to  us  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  complete 
my  statement  before  yielding  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  for  the  gentleman  to  yield 
to  me  at  this  particular  point. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Permit  me 
to  make  one  statement,  and  one  state- 
ment only. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr,  Laird]  is  concerned 
about  economy  in  Government.  All  of  us 
are  concerned  about  economy  in  Govern- 
ment. However,  the  question  is  whether 
the  President  shall  make  the   cuts  or 


whether    the    Congress    of    the    United 
States  should  make  the  cuts. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
question  is  so  serious — and  I  am  not  bC- 
ing  to  quibble  over  the  question  as  to 
whether  tlie  Congress  or  the  President 
should  make  these  reductions.  Certainly 
the  record  of  the  last  24  months  indicates 
that  the  Executive  cannot  or  will  not 
make  these  reductions  without  assistance 
from  the  Congress.  I  believe  these  reduc- 
tions must  be  made.  It  is  my  further 
opinion  that  this  cotmtry  cannot  stand 
a  $30  billion  budget  deficit  in  fiscal  1968. 
It  is  my  further  opinion  that  we  have 
reached  a  crisis  situation  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  do  not  wish  to  argue 
that  question  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  today,  because  that 
question  is  too  serious.  I  believe  that  we 
should  have  joint  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Executive  and  on  the  part  of  the 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government 
in  an  effort  to  control  expenditures.  The 
record  speaks  for  itself  with  regard  to 
this  being  accomplished  by  imilateral 
action  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  the  statement  which  was  inserted  in 
the  Record  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
M.\HONl,  and  to  state  why  it  is  necessary 
for  me— although  I  support  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  that  statement— why  it  is 
necessary  for  me  as  one  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  object 
to  that  statement.  I  do  so  because  I  do 
have  very  serious  questions  as  to  the 
fiscal  program  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  because  it  raises  certain 
questions  about  the  credibility  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  as  we  dis- 
cussed the  fiscal  year  1968  budget. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Permit  me  to  complete  my 
general  statement  and  then  I  shall  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  take  the 
figure  of  S4  billion  which  Is  used  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. We  pat  ourselves  on  the  back,  we 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, in  that  specific  paragraph. 
We  say  that  this  committee  has  per- 
formed a  splendid  job  in  reducing  these 
appropriation  bills  to  the  extent  of  $4 
billion  in  obligational  authority,  not  in 
expenditure  levels. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
sientleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Of  course.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
must  yield  to  my  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
MahonI. 

Mr.  MAHON,  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  sug- 
gest that  the  statement  refers  to  what 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  done 
as  well  as  what  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  done. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Well,  we  have  patted  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
the  back,  "We  reduced  this  by  $4  bil- 
lion." 

I  concur.  I  like  to  be  patted  on  the 
back,  and  I  concur  in  the  statement,  but 
I  raise  a  serious  question  as  to  what  that 


statement  meant.  Talking  about  that  $4 
billion  represents  patung  ourselves  on 
the  back  for  reducing  obligational  au- 
thority, not  for  reducing  expenditures. 
Now.  I  am  not  saying  we  have  not  done 
the  best  job  we  could  within  the  limita- 
tions of  dealing  with  obligational  au- 
thority, but  I  would  point  out  that  this 
does  not  go  to  the  question  of  expendi- 
tures. It  has  to  do  with  new  obligations. 
S4  billion  worth.  But,  even  in  that  figure, 
we  are  talking  about  a  cut  of  SI. 6  billion 
in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  De- 
fense Appropriations  I  can  a.ssure  every 
Member  of  this  House.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
that  money  will  be  restored.  It  will  be 
re.=;tored  many  times  over  before  this  fis- 
cal year  is  concluded.  In  fiscal  1966.  a 
defense  supplemental  was  passed  con- 
taining more  than  $12  billion;  m  fiscal 
1967.  the  pattern  was  repeated;  1968  will 
be  no  different. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  a  little  bit 
about  this  budget  for  the  Department  of 

Defense 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Laird  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. > 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration has  con.sistently  misrepresented 
the  cost  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
each  of  the  last  2  fiscal  years.  They  have 
been  misrepresented  through  a  policy  of 
fighting  now  and  paying  later  through  a 
deficiency  appropriation  bill,  and  we  are 
doing  the  same  thing  in  this  fiscal  year 
that  we  have  done  in  the  last  2  fiscal 
years.  We  are  in  the  position  where  the 
original  budget  says  that  as  far  as  South- 
east Asia  is  concerned,  and  without  using 
any  classified  figures,  the  budget  docu- 
ment Itself  says  that  the  cost  of  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  will  be  $21.9  billion. 
I  want  my  friends  in  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  know  that  the  costs  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  in  Southeast  Asia 
are  underfunded  again  in  this  budget, 
and  that  the  figure  of  $29  billion  would 
be  a  lot  closer  to  the  cost,  the  actual  ex- 
penditure rate  in  fi.scal   1968  than  the 
figure  used  in  this  budget  document.  And 
I  can  assure  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  supple- 
mental request  will  be  In  here  to  restore 
fimds  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
to  appropriate  and  give  new  obligational 
authority  to  that  Department. 

Let  me  take  just  a  few  items.  This 
budget  for  1968  that  we  are  considering 
in  the  Committee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions, and  which  we  shall  consider  In  the 
Congress,  and  in  which  now  we  claim  a 
reduction  of  $1.6  billion,  was  funded  on 
the  basis  of  i  niunber  of  troops  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  want  the  Members  to  know  that  we 
have  many  thousands  more  programed 
for  Vietnam  than  are  budgeted  for  m 
this  budget  document.  Ani>  without 
bringing  any  classified  figures  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
want  the  Members  of  this  House  to  know 
full  well  that  the  budget  document  as 
far  as  persormel  is  concerned  Is  under- 
funded, and  it  does  not  represent  full 
funding  of  the  troops  that  are  programed 
for  flscal  year  1968  in  Vietnam. 
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In  addition  to  that,  take  in  the  area 
of  transportation,  in  the  area  of  trans- 
portation there  is  already  a  deficit  in 
fiscal  year  1968  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment of  over  S300  million,  in  this  one 
item  alone. 

And  so,  when  the  statement  goes  out^- 
and  I  am  just  giving  a  few  examples 
liere— when  the  statement  goes  out  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
we  have  cut  S4  billion,  and  we  include 
in  that  the  figure  of  SI. 6  billion  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  raise  serious  questions. 

And  since  I  sit  on  that  committee,  I 
know  full  well  that  that  is  not  a  cred- 
itable statement.  Additional  funds  will  be 
needed  to  fund  this  program. 

We  can  fuzz  this  matter  up  all  we 
want  and  talk  about  appropriations  and 
try  to  get  ai^propriation  levels  confu.sed 
with  expenditure  levels.  But  we  are  not 
serving  a  verj'  good  purpose  if  this  Con- 
gress wants  jasi  to  confuse  the  issue, 
and  not  recognize  the  fact  and  lay  it 
before  the  American  people  that  we  are 
staring  in  the  face  a  total  budget  deficit 
of  over  S29  billion  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  truly  in  a  fiscal 
mess. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  there  is 
anything  in  that  statement  that  is  not 
factual? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  from 
Temiessee  asks  a  question.  I  will  be  glad 
to  respond,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
time  In  order  to  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  gentleman  knows  full  well  that 
in  mv  statement  in  the  committ^  I  said 
that  as  far  as  being  a  factual  report  is 
concerned,  it  was  certainly  that.  But  it 
was  a  factual  report  which,  taken  on 
face  value  with  no  distinctions  made  and 
no  explanations  given,  could  only  con- 
fuse and  muddy  what  are  already  some 
very  murky  waters. 

It  is  true  that  obligational  authority— 
that  is  obligational  authority,  not  ex- 
penditures, but  obligational  authority 
was  reduced  by  S4  billion  That  Is  a  true 
statement. 

But  I  believe  It  Is  less  than  frank  with 
the  American  people  not  to  explain  that 
in  the  figure  you  are  using  there,  you  are 
using  a  defense  cut  of  $16  billion  and 
that  anyone  with  any  degree  of  knowl- 
edge about  what  the  situation  is  would 
have  to  admit  that  we  will  face  a  sup- 
plemental for  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  will  more  than  wipe  that  out.  We 
did  not  reduce  expenditures  by  the  obli- 
gational reduction  which  was  made  in 
the  $4  billion  figure  that  Is  in  this  state- 
ment. 

This  is  the  only  quarrel  I  have— and  I 
made  that  very  clear  as  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  knows  full  well,  as  I  dis- 
cussed this  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
House, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  serious  matter 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress 
should  reassert  its  role  in  trying  to  do 
something  to  reduce  this  budget  deficit  In 
the  fiscal  year  1968.  Whether  we  give  the 
President  another  tool  or  not  makes  little 
difference  to  me  because  under  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  I  feel  he  has 
erery  bit  of  authority  that  is  in  the  Bow 
resolution.  But  I  would  hope   that  we 


could  recommit  this  resolution  so  that 
the  committee  could  add  the  Bow 
amendment  in  the  committee  and  so  that 
we  could  have  a  vote  on  whether  ex- 
pendituies  would  be  reduced  and  we 
would  quit  confusing  the  American  pub- 
lic on  this  "expenditure  versus  appropri- 
ation" argiunent. 

We  in  the  Congress  'lave  concentrated 
on  controlling  appropriations.  It  Is  time 
for  us  to  move  into  the  expenditure  con- 
trol field  as  well,  especially  after  our  ex- 
perience of  the  last  24  hours. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temixjre.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
expired 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
L.MRD  1  made  a  similar  speech  this  morn- 
ing before  the  full  committee.  I  guess 
that  between  this  morning's  and  this 
afternoon's  speeches  he  has  said  prob- 
ably 19  or  21  times  that  the  only  way 
to  control  appropriations  Is  through  the 
expenditures. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  decline 
to  yield  right  now.  Just  let  me  make  my 
point  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman. 

Well,  now,  it  so  happens  that  be- 
tween this  morning's  full  committee 
meetins  and  this  afternoon  the  commit- 
tee staff  has  had  an  opportunity  to  do 
some  research.  We  find  that  the  distin- 
su'shed  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Lurd;  made  a  .speech  here  in  the  well 
of  the  House  on  March  6.  1958.  It  is  to  be 
found  m  the  Congression.m.  Record,  vol- 
ume 104,  part  3,  page  3614,  85th  Con- 
gress, second  session.  And  what  do  you 
think  he  had  to  say  on  this  very  subject? 
Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
have  mv  memory  refreshed. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  He  said: 
As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee I  know  something  about  our  budget- 
ary procedures. 

Well,  that  certainly  would  be  expected. 
He  then  said: 

I  also  know  that  to  save  money  and  be 
truly  an  advocate  of  economy  one  must  be 
willing  to  vote  against  higher  appropriations. 

Is  that  not  a  brilliant  conclusion? 

The  gentleman  then  said  further: 

The  most  effective  control  of  Federal 
spending  will  not  come  from  control  of  ex- 
pendlt\ire  rates. 

Did  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
say  that  on  March  6,  1958? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  read  the  rest  of  the  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman.  Surely,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  be  happy  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  is 
asking  me  a  question  and  I  am  delighted 


that  he  has  yielded  to  me  to  answer  the 
question. 

In  1958  we  were  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  the  Congress  increasing  the 
appropriations  and  we  were  in  an  en- 
tlrelv  different  situation  in  1958 

Mr.  ROONEY  oi  New  York.  Then  that 
was  doubletalk  in  1958? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  In  1958  the  Congress  was 
increasing  the  appropriation  level  and 
we  were  in  an  er.tirely  different  situa- 
tion. I  know  the  gentleman  knows  full 
well  that  In  that  disctission  where  the 
Congress  was  increasing  the  appropria- 
tion level,  it  was  an  entirely  different 
situation  in  the  Congress  in  1958  as  com- 
pared to  1967. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Then  I 
shall  have  to  read  the  rest  of  the  gentle- 
man s  sentence  to  see  if  that  was  double- 
talk  in  1958. 

He  .said,  and  I  quote: 

The  most  effective  control  of  Federal 
spending  v^lU  not  come  from  control  of  ex- 
penditure rates.  It  is  too  late  then.  The  time 
and  place  to  control  spending  Is  when  the 
appropriation  autiiorlty  Is  requested. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  agree  completely  with 
that  statement. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  was 
the  amazinc  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.  He  may  have  this  book 
if  he  cares  to  read  his  statement 

Mr.  LAIRD.  No  I  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. But  I  would  just  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  in  the  year  1958  we  were 
increasing  appropriations. 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
vield  fui-ther  to  the  gentleman  Could  it 
be  that  in  1958  we  had  a  Republican 
President,  and  that  that  might  have 
made  the  difference? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert I .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber 
of  words. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  hope  that  there  is  one  point  on 
which  we  could  find  agreement  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  that  is  that  we 
face  a  potential— and  this  figure  is  given 
to  us  by  the  administration — deficit  In 
this  flscal  year  1968  approaching  $29 
billion.  That  appears  in  the  statements 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  President  himself. 

I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  that 
flgure.  Why  does  It  occur?  It  occurs  be- 
catise  of  expenditures,  because  of  levels 
of  spending  as  projected  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  budget  of  expenditures.  The 
man  who  determines  the  level  of  spend- 
ing at  any  particular  moment  in  any 
particular  year  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Congress  does  not 
determine  the  timing.  That  level  is  some 
$29  billion  above  the  potential  level  of 
revenue  that  present  taxes  will  produce. 
We  talk  about  controlling  the  purse 
strings.  There  is  one  aspect  we  do  not 
control,  and  which  it  is  proposed  in  the 
dire  circumstance  we  presently  face  that 
we  do  control.  That  Is  control  over  the 
purse  strings  of  expenditures,  a  matter 
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that  has  been  up  to  now,  I  agree,  ex- 
clusively a  Presidential  prerogative. 

The  fact  that  he  could  cut  $3  billion 
last  year,  although  most  of  it  went  up 
In  thin  air  after  a  few  months,  at  least 
he  announced  he  cut  $3  bUllon  and  that, 
I  would  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  is  evidence  of 
the  control  the  President  has  over  ex- 
penditures. We  give  him  obllgational  au- 
thority. He  can  spend  it  all,  he  can  spend 
some,  or  he  can  spend  now,  under  pres- 
ent law.  The  only  way  we  can  control 
the  overall  amount  of  spending  is  to 
establish  a  ceUlng  on  expenditures.  That 
Is  the  only  way  you  can  do  It.  There  is 
no  law  as  to  how  much  the  President 
can  spend  overall,  and  that  is  what  is 
proposed  by  the  Bow  amendment. 

One  of  the  ways  that  we  can  control,  or 
at  least  somewhat  moderately,  this  def- 
icit, is  by  exerting  some  control  over 
how  much  is  actually  going  to  be  spent. 
It  is  the  amount  spent  that  determines 
how  much  the  deficit  wUl  be.  Today  the 
Appropriations  Committee — and  I  must 
say  that  I  was  disappointed  at  the  parti- 
san nature  of  that  vote — turned  down 
one  of  the  few  opportunities  that  we 
have,  if  not  the  only  opportxinity  we 
have,  to  control  the  purse  strings  and 
control  that  expenditure — yes,  and  to 
assure  some  moderation  on  the  budget 
deficit  Itself. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  last  Thursday  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  made  a  speech  before  the  Press 
Club  here  in  Washington.  I  do  not  thinli 
he  was  talking  to  the  press  as  much  as 
he  was  talking  to  the  Individual  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

I  hope  all  the  Members  will  get  a  copy 
of  that  speech.  l>ecause  it  is  a  very  inter- 
esting one.  He  was  lecturing  us  as  recal- 
citrant schoolboys,  saying  we  apparently 
were  not  concerned  enough  about  the  po- 
tential $29  billion  deficit.  The  Secretary' 
at  that  time  was  talking  about  the  conse- 
quences of  not  voting  a  tax  increase  as 
a  means  of  moderating  this  deficit.  Let 
me  use  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  in  terms  of  a  vote  against 
reducing  expenditures,  and  see  where  we 
come  out,  because  there  are  only  two 
ways  to  reduce  the  deficit.  One  is  to  cut 
expenditures  and  the  other  is  to  increase 
revenue.  So  they  are  interchangeable  in 
terms  of  the  effect  and  consequences  of 
not  taking  one  or  the  other  action  in 
reducing  this  deficit. 

Let  me  quote  and  paraphrase,  where 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury-  says  here, 
"A  vote  against  the  tax  increase  pro- 
posals." let  me  say  it  as  "A  vote 
against  restraining  spending."  The  Bow 
proposal  is  to  reduce  the  budget  ex- 
penditures by  $5  billion.  Let  me  give  you 
the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury converted  into  a  matter  of  not  voting 
to  restrain  spending. 

"A  vote"  against  the  Bow  amendment 
"is  a  vote  to  contmue  the  biggest  budget 
deficit  for  any  fiscal  year  since  World 
Warn.  ■ 

Yes.  that  vote  In  the  Appropriations 
Committee  against  imposing  a  celling 
was.  "a  vote  to  keep  the  heaviest  foot 
since  World  War  II  on  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic accelerator  at  a  time  when  it  has 


already   reboimded   to   a   safe  cruising 
speed." 

Let  me  also  quote,  "A  vote  against"  re- 
straining spending  "is  a  vote  for  resump- 
tion of  the  old  boom  and  bust  cycle  that 
ever>'  American  over  21  can  remember 
with  sadness,  bitterness,  and  apprehen- 
sion." 

And  again  I  quote:  "A  vote  against" 
restraining  spending  "is  particularly  a 
vote  to  levy  that  cruel  and  unjust  depre- 
ciation of  income  on  those  who  are  elder- 
ly and  retired  and  must  live  on  a  fixed 
income  with  the  prospect  of  increased 
earnings  no  longer  a  compensating  fac- 
tor." 

"A  vote  against"  restraining  spending 
"is  a  vote  for  sky-high  interest  rates  and 
tight  money  for  all  borrowers  that  will  be 
the  consequence  of  the  overcrowding  of 
already  crowded  credit  markets  by  Gov- 
ernment borrowing  to  meet  the  deficit." 

He  gave  us  a  real  lecture,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party,  the  Democratic 
Party,  certainly  did  not  follow  it  this 
morning  as  they  sat  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  voted  not  to  take 
the  action  they  could  have  taken  to  at 
least  let  the  House  vote  on  setting  some 
kind  of  restraint  and  making  some  kind 
of  cut  in  the  deficit  that  is  projected. 

Let  me  also  quote  what  the  Secretary 
said  in  that  same  speech;  "There  are 
various  provisions  in  law  that  could  be 
devised  to  protect  the  position  of  the 
House  in  any  final  insistence  its  Mem- 
bers may  require  on  expenditure  policy." 

That  is  what  the  Bow  amendment  is — 
a  device  to  restrain  expenditures.  This 
morning  we  had  in  our  committee  the 
Under  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury — in  the 
absence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury— and  I  asked  him  what  those  words 
meant.  What  were  the  provisions  of  law 
that  could  be  devised  to  protect  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  in  any  final  insistence 
its  Members  may  require  on  expenditure 
policy?  I  think  the  Members  of  the 
House,  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike,  want  to  exert  some  restraint  and 
insist  on  some  change  in  expenditure 
policy.  But  why  they  throw  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  out  the  window,  I  cannot 
explain.  However,  I  asked  the  Under 
Secretary,  "What  do  you  envision  here? 
What  were  the  kinds  of  tilings  under  law 
that  you  said  could  be  done?" 

He  said  "You  can  put  a  ceiling  on  ex- 
penditures." That  is  what  he  told  us. 

That  is  what  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  told  us  in  a  lectui'e  that  he  de- 
livered U5  us  via  the  Press  Club  last 
Thursday. 

Tlae  Bow  amendment,  taking  the  sig- 
nal from  the  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury 
as  to  what  was  possible  if  we  wanted  to 
have  expenditiu-e  restraint,  is  a  direct 
response  to  the  Secretary.  We  Republi- 
cans offered  it  to  you.  But  you  of  the 
Democratic  majority  turned  it  down. 

Let  me  suggest  the  responsibility  is 
now  on  yoLU"  shoulders,  on  you  Demo- 
crats who  are  the  majority  party,  who 
have  control  of  this  Congress  and  every 
committee  and  have  control  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  You  turn  it  down. 

We  tried  to  be  helpful  in  avoiding  these 
consequences  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  pointed  out  would  be  the  con- 
sequences of  a  $29  billion  deficit.  We  tried 


to  help.  I  have  been  trying  to  help.  But 
you  reject  it.  You  have  put  on  your  own 
backs  and  conscience  the  heavy  respon- 
sibility of  turning  down  the  one  and  first 
and  real  opportunity  you  have  to  make 
some  headway  in  the  moderation  of  this 
outlandish  deficit,  which,  I  would  point 
out  to  you,  is  also,  as  the  majority  party, 
your  own  creature. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Whitten 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find 
myself  in  general  agreement  with  the 
various  statements  that  have  been  made 
as  to  the  .seriousness  of  the  situation.  My 
record  for  voting  against  programs  and 
policies  which  has  brought  our  situation 
about  will  compare  favorably  with  any- 
one in  Congress. 

The  question  before  us  is.  What  shall 
we  do  about  it? 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  there  is 
pending  a  continuing  resolution  to  let 
the  Government  operate  until  all  appro- 
priation bills  are  passed  and  signed.  I 
know  we  must,  in  view  of  the  situation, 
reduce  these  appropriations  in  an  or- 
derly, judicious,  and  effective  manner. 

We  all  agree  that  the  situation  is  seri- 
ous, perhaps  as  much  as  my  friends  on 
the  left  have  said,  and  certainly  as  much 
as  my  friends  on  the  ri.^ht  have  said. 
But  let  us  review  briefly  the  fact  that  we 
all  know  we  have  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers provided  by  the  Constitution. 

Among  the  tragic  things  I  have  seen 
in  recent  years,  first,  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  taken  unto  itself,  apparently 
in  many  Instances,  the  right  to  be  the 
supreme  department — or  so  the  members 
act. 

Another  thing  I  have  seen  that  I  de- 
plore is  the  fact  that  the  Congress  has. 
in  my  opinion,  abdicated  to  the  execu- 
tive department  more  and  more  power. 
We  give  them  the  right  to  take  actions 
imless  we  veto  them. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  morning  the 
Appropriations  Committee  took  an  un- 
precedented action,  to  my  knowledge  for 
the  only  time  in  history.  This  morning 
not  only  did  the  committee  do  as  said 
here,  but  more. 

Let  us  see  what  my  friends  on  the 
Republican  side  asked,  and  particularly 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, John  Byrnes,  not  withstanding  the 
fact  that  we  know  in  times  past  the  ex- 
ecutive department  froze  money  for  vet- 
erans' hospitals  and  recommended  dras- 
tic cuts  in  school  lunch  and  school  milk 
programs,  which  the  Congress  had  to 
restore. 

The  gentleman  quotes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasui-y  as  desiring  the  right  to  give 
this  power  to  the  executive  department, 
to  tell  the  Congress  where  programs  will 
be  reduced  or  eliminated,  instead  of  Con- 
gress meeting  its  responsibility  of  making 
such  cuts  and  eliminations. 

Yes,  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend  from  Ohio  would  place  a  ceiling  on 
expenditures  and  leave  It  up  to  the  ex- 
ecutive department  to  apply  the  entire 
reduction  to  the  school  milk  and  school 
lunch  programs,  to  veterans'  hospitals, 
or  veterans'  benefits,  If  he  saw  fit  to  do  so. 
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I  tmst  he  would  not  do  that,  but  I  do 
know  In  times  past  his  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  recommended  drastic  cuts 
in  many  of  these  areas. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  excepts  all  expenditures  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  or  up  to  the  amount 
of  $72.3  billion. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Just  a  word.  I  do  not  except 
the  funds  of  the  Defense  Department.  I 
except  the  funds  of  the  military.  There 
is  a  difference. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  For  militaiy  purposes. 
The  language  speaks  for  itself,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  calling  my  at- 
tention to  it.  Certainly  I  want  to  be  fair. 
There  is  no  finer  man  in  Congress  than 
Frank  Bow. 

But  the  amendment  does  except  an 
area  where  there  are  many  things  iden- 
tified as  military-  which  certainly  have 
no  connection  with  our  present  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

There  are  many,  many  things  in  the 
name  of  defense,  Mr.  Speaker — and  I 
serve  on  that  subcommittee — that  should 
certainly  be  reviewed.  In  fact,  I  think 
you  could  cut  $5  billion  without  stop- 
ping the  flow  of  a  single  weapon  of  war 
or  affecting  the  war.  I  speak  for  myself 
only  on  that.  But  here  is  what  I  come  to. 
The  measure  before  us  is  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution  permitting  the  running 
of  the  Government  for  30  days  as  pres- 
ently operating.  Prior  to  its  adoption,  as 
I  understand  it,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
or  someone  will  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
commit the  resolution  to  the  committee. 

The  committee  took  another  action 
this  morning,  and  that  is  what  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  about  briefly.  You  heard 
the  discussions  of  the  first  part  of  this 
action  taken  by  the  committee,  as  I  say, 
for  the  first  time  .since  1943,  since  I  have 
been  on  the  committee,  and  I  think  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  the  committee, 
by  a  rollcall  vote,  provided  as  follows ; 

The  committee  will  carefully  review  the 
appropri.Ttion  action  of  the  session  and  de- 
termine whether  or  not,  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment, to  recommend  recisions  of  appropria- 
tions previously  made,  giving  consideration 
to  the  latest  revenue  outlook  and  other  eco- 
nomic factors  at  that  time. 

What  it  means  is  that  the  committee 
has  gone  on  record  as  going  over  these 
items,  item  by  item,  as  determined  by 
the  Congress,  and  to  tell  the  Congress 
what  to  do  in  the  exercise  of  its  responsi- 
bility and  in  the  discharge  or  the  carrj-ing 
out  of  its  jurisdiction.  I  have  been  as- 
sured that  reductions  will  be  made. 

I  say  to  you  a  motion  to  recommit,  if 
carried,  would  undo  this  specific  action 
that  your  committee  has  had  the  nerve 
to  do  by  a  united  vote  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle,  that  is,  commit  itself  to  action. 

Do  not  be  caught  sending  it  back  there, 
You  are  undoing  that  resolution  adopted 
by  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  other  side  of  the  matter  is,  if  you 
accept  the  motion  to  recommit,  you  are 
doing  so  at  the  instance  of  Members  who 
voted  against  that  commitment.  You  are 
doing  so  at  the  instance  of  Members  who 
said.  "Let  us  turn  over  to  President  John- 
son the  right  to  withhold  funds  from  any 


program  that  he  may  see  fit,"  instead  of 
the  Congress  reducing  funds. 

Now.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  make 
the  problems  any  heavier  on  any  Presi- 
dent, but  it  is  a  responsibility  that  few 
Presidents  would  want  even  though  the 
Secretary  or  the  Assistant  Secretarj*  of 
the  Treasury  seems  to  have  advocated 
it.  according  to  Mr.  Byrnes.  I  say  to  you 
politically  you  can  understand  that  some 
of  our  friends  might  like  a  President  of 
the  opposite  party  to  have  to  lay  his 
finger  as  to  where  the  cuts  would  be. 
That  is  understandable.  I  wo^ild  wel- 
come such  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress, but  I  cannot  understand  a  Con- 
gress abdicating  to  the  President  the 
right  to  cut  where  he  wanted  to.  I  tell 
you  that  in  recent  years  when  the  execu- 
tive department  and  the  judiciary  have 
been  usurping  the  rights  of  the  Congress 
and  when  on  occasion  my  own  commit- 
tee, may  I  say.  in  my  judgment,  has  not 
always  lived  up  as  much  as  I  thought 
they  should  to  their  responsibility.  I  felt 
perhaps  such  action  should  be  taken, 
but  here,  where  we  have  taken  action 
and  acted  in  good  faith  and  have  our- 
selves adopted  a  resolution  and  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  we  are  going 
to  meet  and  consider  these  items  with 
the  intention  to  make  cuts  as  the  Con- 
press  determines  as  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution, I  say  do  not  send  this  resolu- 
tion back  and  undo  the  most  forward 
step  that  has  been  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Apnropriations  since  I  have 
been  in  Congress. 

I  agree  with  how  serious  the  matter 
is.  We  have  taken  a  step  toward  correct- 
ing it  in  the  proper  way,  I*t  us  hold  onto 
it.  I  assure  you  that  whether  you  let  con- 
ditions continue  for  the  30-day  period  as 
provided  by  the  committee  resolution  or 
.■jend  it  back  to  the  committee,  I  expect 
within  the  committee  to  move  that  the 
House  reduce  appropriations  in  line  with 
the  fiscal  situation  with  which  we  are 
faced, 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
.strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 

Mr,  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  an  obseiwation? 

Mr,  MICHEL,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  ranking  minority  member, 

Mr,  BOW.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the 
Record  of  March  12,  1957,  when  there 
was  a  question  about  whether  we  should 
let  the  President  tell  us  what  to  do.  It  was 
in  the  debate  of  that  day.  Mr.  Written 
said: 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  mighty  easy  to  say  that 
such  a  resolution  as  this  Is  political,  but  that 
Is  something  the  American  people  will  decide. 

This  is  the  occasion  of  a  request  of  the 
President  to  tell  lis  whether  or  not  to 
make  a  cut  and  where  to  make  the  cut.s, 

I  think  there  is  a  real  sound  reason  for  the 
Congress  showing  the  courtesy  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  view  of  what  has  transpired  of  ask- 
ing him  to  point  his  finger  at  those  places 
where  he  thinks  the  budget  can  best  be  cut. 
If  vou  recall,  about  the  time  the  budget  was 
submitted,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
wTote  an  article  in  the  US,  News  &  World 
Report  in  which  he  indicated  that  this  budget 
ought  to  be  cut  somewhere  between  two  and 
two  and  a  half  billions  of  dollars. 

The  minority  leader,  Mr,  Martin,  has  said 
It  ought  to  be  cut  over  $3  billion.  Now,  that 
Is  the  Republican  leadership  In  the  House 


and  In  the  executive  department.  They  have 
said  this  Democratic-controlled  Coixgress 
should  reduce  the  budget.  They  In  the  press, 
and  even  the  President,  has  Indicated  that 
the  budget  should  be  cut.  Now.  this  Demo- 
cratic Congress  having  had  this  request  on 
the  part  of  the  leadership  on  the  Republican 
side  both  In  the  Cabinet  and  out  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  and  I  think  It  is  but  com- 
mon courtesy  to  ask  their  assistance  In  trying 
to  reach  those  places  where  the  budget  can 
best  be  cut. 

This  is  the  position  of  the  President 
supported  by  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr,  WHITTEN,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  >'ield  to  me  in 
order  to  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, 

Mr,  WHITTEN,  Mr,  Speaker,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  my  good 
friend,  he  recalls  to  mind  how  long  both 
of  us  have  been  in  this  Congress,  How- 
ever, may  I  say  that  if  the  gentleman 
thinks  that  both  of  the  points  which  he 
has  read,  he  is  saying  that  we  owe  it  to 
the  present  President  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  taking  the  action  to  which 
we  have  committed  ourselves  this  year, 
to  ask  the  President  to  make  these 
reductions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we 
owe  to  the  President  the  courtesy  to  re- 
quest his  advice  and  that  we  would  be 
indicating  to  him  to  exercise  this 
privilege. 

So.  I  would  repeat,  may  I  say  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel],  since  there  has  been  ref- 
erence made  to  the  courtesies  owed  to  a 
Republican  President,  the  same  degree  of 
courtesy  is  owed  to  the  present  oc- 
cupancy of  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  But  I  repeat  that  the  language 
which  we  adopted  this  mommg  retains 
the  right  of  the  Congress  to  itself  under 
which  to  discharge  its  responsibilities, 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  preceding  colloquy,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  tMr. 
Albert*.  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
making  the  point  I  had  originally  In- 
tended to  make,  may  I  respond  to  one  of 
the  statements  which  was  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi IMr.  Whitten]  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain phony  budget  figures  which  came 
up  here  several  years  ago  involvirig  such 
popular  programs  as  the  school  lunch 
program,  the  school  milk  program,  con- 
servation, as  well  as  other  popular  on- 
going programs.  The  figures  submitted  to 
the  Congress  were  ridiculously  low  and 
the  President  knew  it.  But  he  also  knew 
our  attitude  and  that  we  would  raise  the 
figures  to  current  levels  on  the  sensitive 
programs.  He  could  then  put  the  blame 
on  the  Congress  for  raising  his  budget.  In 
other  words,  he  could  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine of  economy  and  put  the  onus  on  the 
Congress  as  the  "budget  busters,"  How- 
ever, Mr,  Speaker,  the  situation  is  differ- 
ent  today.   We   have   considered    these 
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bills.  We  have  enacted  them.  And,  I  can- 
not conceive  a  President  like  Lyndon 
Johnson,  politically  and  personally  sen- 
sitive as  he  is,  taking  the  kind  of  heat 
that  would  be  generated  for  impounding 
funds  for  such  programs  as  school  lunch, 
school  milk,  and  so  forth.  Under  present 
circumstances,  he  would  be  the  last  one 
responsible  for  making  the  decision.  He 
could  not  evade  it.  The  decision,  one  way 
or  the  other,  would  be  his. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  good  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  MahonI,  made  much  of 
the  fact  of  the  14  bills  which  have  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
total  cuts  to  date  in  appropriations  are 
$4  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  most  ideal  of 
conditions,  if  the  position  of  the  House 
is  sustained  on  all  these  bills,  the  most 
that  could  be  realized  in  expenditure  re- 
duction, and  I  reemphasize  expenditure 
reduction,  this  year  would  be  $900  mil- 
lion, give  or  take  a  few  millions  of  dollars 
by  the  chairman's  own  statement  in  the 
Record. 

He  also  goes  on  and  says  that  the  other 
body  has  passed  only  seven  bills.  In  other 
words,  they  have  10  bills  to  go.  And,  fur- 
ther, what  does  the  statement  show? 
They  are  $2.8  billion  above  the  House  on 
the  seven  bills  upon  which  the  other  body 
has  acted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  be  practical  about 
this  thing.  We  have  our  work  cut  out  for 
us  in  settling  our  differences.  The  other 
body,  when  we  go  to  conference,  just 
does  not  capitulate  to  our  House  figures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  recollection  that 
it  was  2  months  ago  tliat  I  was  appointed 
as  a  conferee  on  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture appropriation  bill.  The  Senate 
figure  is  $1.6  billion  above  our  House 
figure  and  we  have  not  had  one  meeting 
of  the  conferees  yet.  Furthermore,  as  a 
House  conferee  on  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  bill,  I 
can  say  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Flood],  our  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  is  doing  a  yeoman 
job  standing  up  to  the  other  body  in  a 
valiant  struggle,  but  I  predict  that  we 
will  eventually  come  back  with  a  larger 
figure  than  the  House  figure.  The  inde- 
pendent offices  appropriation  bill  will 
surely  come  back  here  above  the  House 
figure  after  conference 

Now,  those  of  us  who  have  been  around 
here  a  long  time  know  that  in  the  other 
body,  with  its  present  composition,  the 
sky  is  the  limit.  The  President  knows 
this.  He  was  once  a  member  of  the  club. 
Those  of  you  who  have  served  as  con- 
ferees know  what  I  am  talking  about, 
what  an  exclusive  club  it  can  be  when 
you  are  dealing  with  the  other  body  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Capitol.  And  the 
President  knows  this. 

Now  the  President,  we  hear,  wants  us 
to  pass  these  remaining  appropriation 
bills  and  he  will  come  up  with  some  cuts 
totaling  some  constantly  changing 
figure.  Why  does  he  take  this  back?  Well, 
I  will  tell  you.  Because  he  knows  the 
Senate  figures  are  going  to  be  wav  above 
what  he  really  needs.  It  Is  old  hat  to  him. 
And  when  the  conference  reports  come 
back  to  us,  when  we  are  rushing  to  get 
out  of  here  by  Christmas  or  New  Year's, 


we  will  he  forced  to  swallow  the  confer- 
ence reports  with  figures  far  above  those 
carefully  considered,  debated,  and  voted 
upon  in  the  House. 

The  President  will  then  take  center 
stage  and  have  no  problem  picking  and 
choosing  cuts  that  will  total  $2  or  S3 
billion. 

He  can  then  bask  in  the  sunshine,  as 
the  great  economizer  and  take  credit  for 
cutting  what  the  Congress  gave  him  too 
much  of.  Well.  I  for  one  do  not  intend 
to  be  snookered  on  this  one  and  some  of 
you  traditional  economizers  of  the  Presi- 
dent's party  ought  not  to  be  taken  in, 
either.  Otherwise,  we  look  like  a  bunch 
of  monkeys  down  here  taking  the  heat 
and  trj'ing  to  economize  and  save,  and 
the  President  takes  all  the  credit.  We  can 
really  run  up  the  warning  flag  by  recom- 
mitting this  resolution,  and  I  have  a 
hunch  we  can  win  if  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  you  on  my  right  join  with  what  I 
expect  to  be  a  unanimous  vote  on  our 
Republican  side  when  the  roll  is  called. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

<  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Boccs  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. > 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
7  minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had 
a  very  interesting  debate,  and  a  very 
heated  debate.  There  have  been  some 
words  used  here  that,  to  say  the  least, 
are  somewhat  interesting. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  referred  to  the  procedure  of 
wiio  would  do  the  job,  whether  it  would 
be  Congress  or  whether  it  would  be  the 
executive,  as  "nitpicking." 

Also,  the  word  "responsibility"  has 
been  used,  and  I  believe  very  appro- 
priately, 

I  would  suggest  that  this  is  a  most  re- 
sponsible debate,  and  one  that  involves 
a  very  fundamental  issue  affecting  the 
separation  of  powers;  and  if  I  may  say 
so.  the  responsibility  of  us  as  Members  of 
Congress  and  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Congress. 

Under  the  Coiistitution  we  have,  as 
best  I  can  ascertain,  only  one  constitu- 
tional function  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  that  is  the  power  to  levy 
taxes,  which  is  spelled  out  in  section  7 
of  article  I  in  the  Constitution.  We  have 
always,  however,  as  far  as  I  can  find 
out.  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  the 
power  to  levy  taxes  also  carries  with  it 
the  power  to  initiate  appropriations. 
And  we  have,  as  far  as  I  know,  always 
insisted  upon  those  two  prerogatives  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  some  of  you 
may  recall,  being  as  we  are  reminiscing 
here  a  little  bit  this  afternoon,  that  it 
was  in  1962.  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  adjourn  that  session  of  the  Congress 
because  an  argument  developed  with 
the  late  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Cannon, 
God  rest  his  soul,  who  Insisted  that  all 
conferences  be  held  on  the  House  side, 
and  that  a  House  Member  preside  at  all 
conferences  between  the  Committees  on 


Appropriations  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  This  became  a  major  issue,  and 
finally  we  had  to  pick  a  neutral  comer 
in  the  center  of  the  Capitol  in  order  to 
get  the  bills  passed  and  adjourn  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  I  am  making 
is  that  this  is  indeed  a  fundamental 
prerogative  of  Congress  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with. 

Now.  I  believe  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio — and  I  admire  and  respect 
him  greatly,  and  have  .sei-ved  with  him 
here  a  great  many  years,  and  he  is  one 
of  the  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body— would  be  the  first  on  his  feet  ob- 
jecting if  perchance  we  had  an  overall 
resolution  here  today  similar  to  his 
amendment,  increasing  expenditures  by 
5  percent  across  the  board. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  if  we 
have  the  power  to  limit  'oy  S5  billion,  or 
whatever  the  figure  is  in  his  amendment, 
we  also  have  the  power  to  increase,  with- 
out any  specific  designation  of  the  ap- 
propriations. 

I  am  sure  that  some  of  you  will  recall 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  the 
able  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  knows 
this  better  than  anyone  else,  that  there 
have  been  suggestions  made,  in  academic 
circles  at  least,  that  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion be  made  flexible  and  that,  rather 
than  the  Congress,  that  the  President 
be  given  the  power  to  increase  taxes  or 
to  decrease  taxes  dependent  upon  the 
state  of  the  economy  at  any  given  time. 

All  of  us  who  have  .served  in  the  Con- 
gress and  particularly  those  of  us  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  being  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  I 
have  had  that  privilege  for  many  years, 
reject  that  suggestion  offhand  as  being 
linthinkable.  to  take  this  pov.-er  away 
from  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Yet.  the  way  I  read  this  amendment 
and  the  only  way  I  can  interpret  it,  is 
that  in  effect  it  does  just  that. 

Now  you  talk  about  resijonsibility. 
There  is  a  division  of  re.sponsibility  in 
government.  We  have  the  responsibility 
to  raise  revenues.  We  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  appropriating  those  revenues. 
It  may  be  helpful  on  some  occasions  to 
delegate  that  responsibility  and  to  give  it 
to  somebody  else.  But  in  doing  so  we  are 
derogating  the  responsibilities  that  we 
have  as  Members  of  this  representative 
body. 

I  accept  fully  the  statement  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  made  when 
he  turned  and  looked  at  my  side  of  the 
aisle  and  said.  "It  is  your  respon- 
sibility"— and  he  said  it  with  great 
fervor. 

Well,  it  is  our  responsibility.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it.  It  is  our  responsibility 
as  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  it  is  our  responsibility  as  re- 
sponsible citizens  of  a  great  country.  So 
I  take  no  exception  to  what  the  gentle- 
man says. 

But  I  say  to  you  that  for  us  to  tr>-  to 
fool  someone,  and  to  say  that  we  could 
delegate  this  power  across-the-board  as 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  proposes  in  an 
unprecedented  fashion,  that  has  never 
even  been  suggested  before  so  far  as  I 
know  In  the  history  of  Congress,  on  the 
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basis  that  somehow  we  will  be  acting  with 
fiscal  responsibility  is  indeed  the  height 
of  irresponsibility. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  who  vary  in  eco- 
nomic philosophy  from  one  end  of  the 
spectrum  to  the  other,  who  with  only 
two  exceptions  voted  in  committee  today 
to  sustain  the  position  of  the  chairman, 
because  that  in  my  judgment  represents 
responsible  government — and  that  is 
what  the  people  expect. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BOW,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr,  BoggsI  may  be  granted 
2  additional  minutes. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
[rom  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 
Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BOW.  I  want  to  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct— if  there  was  an  effort 
here  to  increase  the  limitation  on  spend- 
ing, I  would  not  be  on  my  feet  today. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  will  ad- 
mit that  if  it  can  be  done  in  one  way, 
it  can  be  done  in  another  way;  v,-ill  he 
not? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  would  be  fighting  just  as  hard 
to  stop  it  as  I  am  now  trving  to  limit  it. 
But  may  I  a.sk  the  gentleman  this 
question.  The  gentleman  is  a  part  of  the 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and.  of  course,  he  would  be  one  who 
would  know  whether  this  report  is  right 
or  wrong.  It  was  reported  the  other  day 
that  in  a  leadership  meeting  with  the 
President,  that  the  President  requested 
that  we  finush  up  all  these  money  bills 
up  here  and  get  them  down  to  his  desk 
.so  that  he  could  decide  where  he  could 
make  cuts. 

I  wonder  whether  the  gentleman 
would  confirm  or  deny  that  the  President 
has  asked  us  to  get  our  appropriation 
bills  down  to  him  so  that  he  could  make 
cuts  in  them? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman.  I  think. 
is  not  talking  about  the  same  thing  I  am 
talking  about. 

Under  the  language  quoted 

Mr.  BOW,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr,  BOGGS,  Wait  a  minute  now.  Let 
me  try  to  answer  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  BOW.  I  certainly  will,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  answer  rather  than  going 
around  in  a  circle. 

Mr.  BOGGS,  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
answer  the  question  by  sayins  I  think 
that  the  President  made  this  statement 
publicly  and  not  only  in  a  leadership 
meeting,  and  I  find  no  inconsistency 
whatsoever  in  that  position,  because  then 
he  is  acting  under  authority  of  appro- 
priations voted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives under  the  law  quoted  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  just  a  moment 
ago. 

Now  what  the  gentleman  proposes,  un- 
der the  gentleman's  own  statement  this 
morning,   is  that  we  have  a  complete 


blanket  situation.  The  gentleman  said, 
"Why,  he  could  take  it  all  out  of  one 
appropriation."  The  gentlemaii  even 
mentioned  one  specific  program  that  he 
would  like  to  see  it  taken  out  of. 

Mr,  BOW.  Exactly,  What  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  to  you  is  that  if  we  get 
the  money  bills  out,  he  will  take  a  look 
at  them  and  decide  where  the  cuts  will 
be  made,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  then 
raised  the  constitutional  question  that 
only  Congress  should  make  these  cuts, 
not  the  President. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  that  instance  the 
President  is  acting  completely  within  his 
constitutional  authority,  within  his  stat- 
utory authority  as  cited  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  a  moment  ago.  and  in 
that  case  we  have  not  abrogated  our 
power  and  our  authority  to  act  on  in- 
dividual appropriation  bills. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  three   words. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  one  thing 
we  can  all  agree,  and  that  is  that  the 
President  has  announced  through  vari- 
ous spokesmen  that  he  is  going  to  make 
some  cuts  in  the  spending  program  out- 
lined in  the  budget.  Tlie  question  is 
therefore,  whether  Congress  will  exer- 
cise any  direction  over  the  amount  of 
these  cuts  or  have  anything  to  say  about 
them,  or  whether  the  Congress  will  com- 
pletely abdicate  to  the  President  the  right 
to  make  a  unilateral  decision  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  cuts. 

Last  night  on  this  floor  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  made  the  statement  that 
the  President  has  ordered  all  agencies 
of  Government  up  and  down  the  line  to 
reappraise  their  needs,  and  stated  that 
he  was  sure  the  President  was  going  to 
make  cuts. 

Yet  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
screaming  on  the  fioor  today  when  we 
propose  to  have  something  to  say  about 
the  extent  of  the  cuts  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  entirely  up  to  the  President  to 
make  that  decision  without  even  con- 
sulting Congress. 

He  did  that  last  year.  He  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  reduce  spending 
by  about  S3  billion.  I  did  not  hear  any 
screams  of  anguish  from  this  floor  about 
how  the  President  was  repudiating  the 
actions  taken  by  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress and  by  Congress  itself  in  appro- 
priating those  funds.  What  control  are 
you  going  to  have  over  where  the  cuts 
will  be  made  by  the  President  if  he  acts 
unilaterally? 

All  we  are  seeking  to  do  in  the  Bow 
amendment  is  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  Congress  retains  some  right  to  say 
how  much  of  a  spending  limitation  there 
will  be. 

So  far  as  I  know.  Congress  has  never 
heretofore  undertaken  to  assert  its  pre- 
rogative to  control  the  purse  strings  by 
imposing  a  spendinc  limitation.  I  will 
admit  that  this  is  unprecedented,  but  I 
think  it  is  long  overdue.  I  think  if  Con- 
gress ever  intends  to  exercise  any  control 
over  spending,  it  must  do  it  with  a  spend- 
ing limitation    We  carmot  control  the 


amount  of  spending  on  appropriation 
bills  this  year,  because  the  spending  pro- 
gram for  the  current  budget  year  calls 
for  using  S39.3  billion  of  funds  appro- 
priated in  previous  years  and  for  carry- 
ing forward  into  future  years  $48.3 
billion  of  the  funds  that  will  be  appro- 
priated this  year.  It  is  therefore  clear 
that  we  cannot  control  the  level  of  1968 
spending  by  current  appropriation  bills. 
The  only  way  Congress  can  exercise  any 
control  over  spending  in  any  given  year 
is  by  imposing  a  spending  limitation  and 
that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  clarify  something  that  is 
most  important:  Does  the  Bow  amend- 
ment preclude  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee from  moving  ahead  on  rescission 
bills?  They  go  together,  am  I  not 
correct? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Absolutely.  The  amend- 
ment would  not  preclude  them,  but  It 
amounts  to  a  rescission  itself.  We  did  not 
need  a  resolution  this  morning  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  go  ahead 
with  rescission  bills  if  there  is  any  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  committee  to 
follow  that  procedure. 

The  chairman  will  not  have  any  diffi- 
culty getting  many  of  us  to  go  along  with 
rescissions.  I  am  ready  to  start  having 
meetings  tonight  for  that  pui-pose.  But 
does  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  expect  that  we,  during 
the  remaining  weeks  of  this  session,  will 
re\iew  what  it  has  taken  us  9  months 
to  do?  It  is  utterly  impractical  to  expect 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
will  review  all  of  the  work  it  has  done  on 
all  the  appropriation  bills  we  have  been 
working  on  since  last  Januarv'.  I  am  will- 
ing to  start.  I  am  willing  to  work  early 
and  late,  and  to  support  every  effort  to 
rescind  appropriations,  and  the  chair- 
man can  count  on  my  cooperation  in  that 
res!>ect;  but  I  respectfully  submit  that 
it  is  impracticable  to  expect  that  this 
review  will  be  made  sinct  any  rescissions 
would  have  to  clear  the  other  body  as 
woll  as  this  one.  The  time  limit  simply 
cannot  be  ignored. 

Mr.   MAHON.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS,  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  promise  the 
House  that  huge  rescissions  will  be  rec- 
ommended by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. We  do  not  know  what  will  develop 
as  a  result  of  our  hearing.  We  cannot  tell 
in  advance  what  rescissions  a  majority  of 
the  committee  will  agree  to.  nor  what 
actions  the  House  will  take  on  rescissions. 
Mr.  JONAS,  We  were  criticized  today 
for  voting  against  the  resolution,  and  it 
was  argued  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi that  a  vote  to  return  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  committee  on  the  recommittal 
motion  would  be  a  vote  to  undo  the 
action  of  the  committee  this  morning, 
promising  revision  considerations. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  JONAS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
my  statement — and  the  Record  wUl  bear 
me  out — win  speak  for  Itself.  It  was  that 
it  would  be  taken  that  way  because  pro- 
ponents of  this  motion  to  recommit  voted 
against  this  revision  this  morning  in 
committee,  I  do  think  It  would  be  taken 
that  way.  Personally  we  must  cut  appro- 
priations. This  resolution  will  continue 
"as  is"  for  31  days  and  give  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  time  to  do  the 
cutting  Congress  should  do 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  .say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  that  I 
do  not  take  it  that  way,  and  he  can  count 
on  my  full  cooperation.  I  voted  against 
that  resolution,  not  because  I  am  op- 
posed to  rescission  of  appropriations, 
but  for  entirely  different  reasons. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina  that  I  felt  he  was 
In  .sNTnpathy  with  the  revision  But  it 
was  announced  on  that  side  that  was 
the  way  his  side  voted  or  I  would  not 
have  mentioned  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
carefully  read  the  resolution,  he  will  find 
words  and  the  statements  In  it  that  can 
be  misleading.  I  think  it  was  perfect'.y 
all  right  for  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  issue  that  statement  on  his  own 
respon.sibl'.lty.  but  we  were  not  given  an 
opportunity  to  consider  this  resolution 
except  for  the  last  few  minutes  before 
the  House  convened. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  I  asked  that  It  be  read  to  the  full 
membership  in  committee 

Mr.  JONAS.  Yes,  it  was  read  but  it 
should  have  been  available  for  study  and 
pos.^ible  amendment  much  longer  than 
was  available  this  morning.  I  want  It 
made  ci^ystal  clear  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
reviewing  all  bills  passed  so  far  this 
year  and  rescinding  a  substantial  sum — 
niucli  mo.e  than  the  $5  billion  contem- 
plated in  the  Bow  amendment. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  I  saw  the 
statement  only  a  few  minutes  before  the 
meeting  myself.  I  had  prepared  two  pro- 
posals which  I  meant  to  offer,  one  to  cut 
percentagewise,  the  other  by  a  flat 
amount.  I  accepted  the  chairman's  state- 
ment at  face  value;  "that  the  commit- 
tee ir.eans  to  cut." 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yie'd? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan, 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  can  fully  understand  why  anyone  who 
really  believes  in  rescissions  could  not 
possibly  vote  for  the  language  in  this 
committee  language  as  it  was  drafted. 
Let  me  read  paragraph  4.  Of  all  the  Cas- 
par Milquetoast,  ineffective,  diluted  lan- 
guage, this  is  it: 

The  committee  vvlU  carefully  review  the 
appropriation  actions  of  the  session  and  de- 
terir.l:.e  whether  or  not  It  may — 

That  is  a  strong  word — 

prior  to  adjournment,  recommend  rescis- 
sions of  appropriations  previously  made. 
giving  consideration  to  the  latest  revenue 
outloolc  and  other  economic  factors  at  that 
time 

If  I  ever  read  a  mild,  pie-in-the-sk>' 
document,  that  Is  it.  I  can  understand 
why  anybody  who  believes  in  rescissions 
would  be  opposed  to  it. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

■On  request  of  Mr  M.ahon,  and  by 
imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Jonas  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.  < 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  say  with  respect  to  paragraph  4  of 
the  statement,  the  committee  was  seek- 
ing to  be  utterly  forthright  and  not 
mislead  anybody.  I  have  strong  feelings 
that  it  is  going  to  be  diflScult  to  get  ap- 
proval, through  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  this  House,  and  through  Con- 
gress of  major  rescissions.  I  think  if  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  as  a  spokes- 
man for  the  minority,  would  give  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  a  con- 
sensus from  the  minority  side  as  to  spe- 
cific rescissions  he  would  like  to  make, 
and  place  those  in  the  Record,  and  sub- 
mit them  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, we  could  move  along  more  rapidly. 
Some  are  against  aid  to  agriculture,  some 
are  again-st  aid  to  cities,  and  so  on.  but  if 
the  gentleman  would  get  us  a  consensus 
of  the  minority  side  and  present  us  with 
that  kind  of  information.  It  would  be 
most  helpful  in  considering  these  mat- 
ters. It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  cuts 
which  individual  members  of  the  mi- 
nority would  support  but  cut-s  which  the 
minority  as  such  would  support. 

Could  the  gentleman  do  that? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
my  friend  the  minority  leader,  who  is  go- 
ing to  take  some  time,  if  he  will  not  con- 
tinue this  colloquy  on  his  own  time.  I 
have  two  or  three  things  I  should  like 
to  say. 

The  reason  I  asked  for  time  was  to  en- 
gage in  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  to  make  it  clear  what  the 
purpose  of  the  motion  to  recommit  Is. 

The  motion  to  reconmiit  will  be  a 
straight  motion  without  instructions.  If 
we  could  have  inserted  instructions  we 
would  have  done  so  and  would  have  in- 
cluded the  Bow  amendment.  But  the 
rules  of  the  House  clearly  provide  that  a 
motion  to  recommit  will  not  lie  if  it  is 
accompanied  by  instructions  to  include 
a  provision  which  would  have  been  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order.  Since  the  point 
of  order  has  already  been  made  and  has 
been  sustained,  it  would  be  foolish  and 
ridiculous  for  us  to  incorporate  those  in- 
structions in  the  motion  to  recommit. 

I  would  say  that  those  in  the  Cham.bcr 
and  among  the  membership  who  are 
willing  to  vote  to  impose  a  spending  lim- 
itation now  find  the  only  opportunity 
they  will  have  to  do  that  is  to  vote  for 
the  motion  to  recommit  and  to  hope  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  have 
a  change  of  heart  and  understand  that 
the  vote  to  recommit  is  in  effect  instruc- 
tions for  the  committee  to  retwrt  back 
a  resolution  with  some  spending  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WKmEN.  As  the  Members  of  the 


House  know.  I  have  been  here  for  many 
years.  I  want  to  disabuse  from  the  Mem- 
bers' minds  any  indication  that  this  is 
not  a  serious  proposal.  I  want  to  assure 
the  Members  of  this  body,  as  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  I  ex- 
pect to  offer  and  I  shall  offer  a  motion  to 
cut  the  total  appropriations  by  a  certain 
percentage,  or  by  an  amount  of  not  less 
than  an  amount  equal  at  least  to  the 
amount  in  the  Bow  amendment,  I  am 
serious  about  this. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  serious,  too.  and  will 
support  this  effort. 

I  would  say  to  the  membership,  in  con- 
clusion, you  can  talk  all  around  this  sub- 
ject if  you  want  to.  You  can  debate  con- 
stitution prerogatives  and  responsibili- 
ties all  day.  But  the  only  issue  here  is 
whether  Congress  is  going  to  tr>'  to  re- 
strain spending  during  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

If  you  want  to  have  anything  to  say.  If 
you  want  to  exercise  any  control  what- 
soever over  the  amount  of  spending  that 
the  executive  branch  will  spend  in  fiscal 
year  1968  then  you  ought  to  vote  for  this 
proposal.  This  is  our  last  opportunity  to 
impose  any  spending  limitation  whatso- 
ever on  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  this  year. 

If  you  do  not  do  it.  the  President  will 
have  carte  blanche  authority.  The  door 
will  be  wide  open.  The  President  will  de- 
cide how  much  to  spend  and  Congress 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  deci- 
sion. 

He  did  that  last  year.  He  did  it  through 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  year  be- 
fore, when  he  cut  out  $600  mUlion  we 
had  appropriated,  after  we  had  been 
told  that  was  necessary  for  military  con- 
struction. 

We  had  a  former  President  who  froze 
the  funds  Congress  appropriated  for  a 
70-wing  Air  Force,  and  he  never  did 
spend  those  funds. 

The  only  way  Congress  can  control 
what  the  President  will  spend  in  fiscal 
year  1968  is  through  this  proposal  or 
one  similar  to  it  It  Is  jiist  that  simple. 
If  you  want  to  have  anything  to  say 
about  the  spending  level  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  you  should  vote 
for  the  motion  to  recommit  and  for  a 
spending  limitation  which  surely  would 
be  recommended  by  the  committee  in 
the  face  of  an  aCBrmative  vote  on  the 
recommittal  motion. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  compare  my  voting 
record  for  economy  with  that  of  any 
Member  of  the  House  on  either  .side  of 
the  aisle.  I  have  cast  very  few  "yea"  votes 
within  the  past  few  years  except  for  a 
motion  to  adjourn  this  House  sine  die. 

It  looks  here  this  afternoon  like  eveiT- 
body  is  trying  to  put  the  monkey  on 
somebody  else's  back. 

The  chickens  are  coming  home  to 
roost.  You  are  confronted  today  with 
having  to  pay  bills  incurred  by  all  of 
these  authorization  measuies  that  many 
of  you  voted  for.  That  made  it  necessary 
to  do.  I  mean  foreign  aid,  rent  subsidies, 
public  works,  housing,  space.  You  name 
it.  You  voted  for  it.  Some  of  you  did. 
And  today  you  find  it  necessary  to  pick 
up  the  check  to  do  what  Mr.  Cannon 
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used  to  say  "spend  money  we  do  not  have 
for  things  we  do  not  need." 

Now,  if  you  are  really  Interested  in 
economy  in  Government,  vote  "No" 
some  of  the  time  when  the  Clerk  calls 
the  roll  and  stop  authorizing  these  tre- 
mendous expenditures. 

Pi-ankly,  this  is  one  of  the  hardest 
votes  that  I  have  been  called  on  to  cast 
since  I  have  been  in  the  House,  but  the 
prestige  of  my  chairman  and  my  com- 
mittee are  on  the  line,  and  I  am  going  to 
stick  by  my  chairman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr,  YATES,  Many  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  spoken  in  the  House  today 
have  emphasized  the  diflBculties  of  per- 
suading the  Senate  to  accept  House  fig- 
ures in  the  conferences  on  appropriations 
bills  now  taking  place.  The  Senate  fig- 
ures are  roughly  $2.8  billion  above  those 
that  the  House  has  already  approved. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  It  has 
always  been  the  higher  Chamber  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  is  true  that  it  usually 
raises  House-approved  appropriations. 
What  assurance  is  there  that  the  Senate 
will  accept  the  Bow  resolution  in  the 
event  that  the  House  approves  It?  I 
would  think  in  view  of  the  recalcitrance 
of  the  Senate  to  make  any  kind  of  re- 
duction on  appropriations  bills  already 
approved  that  is  unlikely.  Moreover, 
apart  from  the  question  of  the  amount 
of  appropriations  or  expenditures,  on  the 
question  of  surrendering  its  prerogatives 
to  the  executive  branch.  Can  you  en- 
vision any  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  gi\'ing  up  any  of  his  rights 
or  responsibilities  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
think  it  has  ever  been  done. 

Mr.  YATES.  Of  course  it  has  never 
been  done,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  done  In 
this  Instance.  Nor  should  we  do  it  in  the 
House  as  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  requires  us  to  do. 
His  amendment  invites  us  to  surrender 
our  rights,  to  throw  up  our  hands  and 
say  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
'Mr.  President,  we  just  do  not  know 
how  to  cut  these  bills  any  more.  We  just 
cannot  do  it.  Will  you  please  help  us  out 
and  cut  this  by  an  additional  $5  billion?" 
This  would  be  an  abdication  of  our  rights 
and  responsibilities  as  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  it  would 
be  a  distinct  slap  at  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  which  has  primary  re- 
sponsibility to  review  and  recommend 
funds  for  expenditure. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  conclusion  that 
I  am  one  of  those  few  who  really  believe 
that  we  have  a  real  serious  war  on  our 
hands — one  of  the  worst  wars  in  the 
history  of  this  country*.  I  am  one  who 
does  not  advocate  guns  and  butter  when 
we  are  fighting  a  war  I  want  to  get  rid 
of  the  butter  and  stick  to  the  guns. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  applaud  the  zealousness 
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of  those  who  have  expressed  their  re- 
gard for  the  prerogatives  of  this  House 
and  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  along  with  them,  have  shared 
concern  at  what  appears  to  be  an 
alarming  trend  of  a  willingness  to 
concede  great  power  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  there- 
by correspondingly  to  weaken  the  Con- 
gress, the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  If 
it  were  true  that  this  attempt  to  control 
expenditures  were  in  any  way  a  weaken- 
ing of  our  position.  I  would  be  among  the 
first  to  oppose  it.  but  I  think  if  we  will 
recognize  what  the  control  of  expendi- 
tures means,  we  will  recognize,  too.  that 
tills  is  a  strengthening  of  the  position  of 
this  House  and  a  strengthening  of  the 
exercise  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  rather  than 
anything  to  the  contrary-. 

And  this  is  because,  not  this  90th  Con- 
gress and  this  first  session  that  met  here 
In  1967,  but  because  a  series  of  previous 
Congresses,  have  turned  over  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  this  Government  $130 
billion  not  now  pending  before  this  Con- 
gress, money  over  which  we  have  relin- 
quished control.  This  is  the  money  about 
which  we  are  principally  and  primarily 
talking.  We  are  talking  about  the  doling 
out  of  money  to  the  agencies  in  the  de- 
partments of  the  Government  by  the 
President  and  his  financial  arm.  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Yes,  $125  billion  to 
S130  billion,  appropriated  in  previous 
years,  not  within  the  appropriations  con- 
sidered this  year. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  potential  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  in  this 
fiscal  year  would  be  a  combination  of  the 
two.  involving  the  $125  to  $130  billion 
heretofore  appropriated,  but  unex- 
pended, and  the  total  of  $140  to  $145  bil- 
lion that  is  pending  before  us  for  appro- 
priations at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
We  cannot  say  that  we  have  fully  exer- 
cised our  responsibility  by  somewhat  re- 
ducing the  appropriations  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  amount  of  $130 
billion  appropriated  by  prior  Congresses, 
and  the  $140  to  $145  billion  which  this 
session  of  the  Congress  has  been  caUed 
upon  to  appropriate,  represents  the  total 
potential  expenditures.  I  know  that  in 
two  diverse  criticisms  of  this  effort  to 
control  expenditures,  there  are  those 
over  here  who  say  that  the  President  is 
going  to  do  what  he  says  he  is  going  to 
do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  one  of  the  open 
secrets  of  the  Nation's  Capital  that  cer- 
tain commitments  were  made  in  meet- 
ings downtown  to  reduce  the  expenditure 
of  this  year's  budget  by  $7  billion  and, 
even,  the  figure  of  S7.5  billion  was  used 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  yesterday. 
I  think,  If  we  recall  what  happened  to 
those  solemn  pledges  of  reductions  in 
expenditures  last  year,  in  the  amount 
of  S3  billion,  we  will  recognize  that  if 
this  job  of  expenditure  control  is  going 
to  be  done,  it  is  going  to  have  to  be  done 
right  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  say  this,  because  if 
there  was  any  faith  to  be  placed  in  the 
statement  with  respect  to  the  reduction 
of  expenditures  or  freezing  funds  to  the 


tune  of  $3  billion,  that  the  freezing  sud- 
denly thawed  out  for  various  reasons, 
political  or  otherwise,  during  the  course 
of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suspect  that  there 
is  probably  no  more  than  10  or  12  percent 
of  that  $3  billion  that  is  unexpended  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  simply  cannot  tolerate 
a  $29  billion  deficit.  Everyone  concedes 
that  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with 
dual  necessities  for  taking  action  in  this 
Congress  to  do  something  about  it.  One 
of  those  necessities  is  an  increase  in 
taxes.  The  other  is  to  reduce  the  expendi- 
tures of  this  Government.  The  reducing 
of  appropriations  will  not  necessarily  re- 
duce those  expenditures  meaningfully 
because  of  the  vast  backlog  of  prior  ap- 
propriations that  are  reposed  In  the 
hands  of  those  In  the  executive  depart- 
ment today. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  great  re- 
sponsibility. We  have  the  responsibility 
to  curb  the  expenditures  of  this  Govern- 
ment. We  have  a  responsibility  to  In- 
crease the  revenues  of  this  Government 
in  order  to  bring  our  fiscal  situation  into 
some  semblance  of  responsible  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  about  time 
that  we  exercise  every  restraint  that  is 
within  our  authority  to  exercise,  and  that 
we  cease  trying  to  find  excuses  for  failing 
to  exercise  that  responsibility  which  we 
have  the  authority  to  perform. 

Mr.  FL^YNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  every  session  of 
every  Congress  since  my  first  elec- 
tion, we  have  been  called  upon  at 
least  once  each  year  to  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion identical,  or  almost  identical,  to  the 
resolution  which  was  today  brought  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. On  each  of  those  occasions  the 
adoption  of  that  resolution  has  for  all 
practical  purposes  been  a  routine  matter. 
The  resolution  has  been  adopted  almost 
as  If  it  were  a  pro  forma  resolution  with- 
out bringing  about  or  causing  any  great 
amount  of  interest  or  debate  when  such 
a  resolution  was  considered. 

Today  that  situation  does  not  obtain. 
Quite  the  contrary  is  true. 

Upon  the  calling  up  of  the  resolution 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  following  his  opening  re- 
marks In  support  of  the  resolution 
brought  out  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations the  ranking  Member  of  the 
minority  side  offered  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  resolution  to 
which  a  point  of  order  was  made,  which 
point  of  order  was  sustained  by  the 
Speaker. 

The  debate  which  has  taken  place  to- 
day in  my  judgment  has  been  healthy, 
and  it  has  been  responsible.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  say  that  if  there  had  been  a 
modicum  of  the  interest  generated  when 
appropriations  bills  have  come  before  us 
that  there  has  been  here  today,  that  we 
might  not  today  find  our  country-  in  this 
very  serious  fiscal  crisis.  If  the  member- 
ship of  this  House  had  taken  the  time 
during  the  consideration  of  each  of  the 
regular  appropriation  bills,  as  we  have 
today,  we  might  have  avoided  the  pres- 
ent crisis. 
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There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  con- 
demning the  content  and  perhaps,  yes. 
condemning  part  of  the  objective  of  both 
the  committee  resolution  and  the  sub- 
stitute resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  would  take  a  look 
at  each,  at  the  committee  resolution  and 
at  the  resolution  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  and  also  at  the  language 
of  the  four  paragraph  statement  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  made  in  the 
name  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, we  would  find  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  each. 

I  am  sure  that  the  majority  of  the 
House,  including  a  majority  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  find  no  fault  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  statement  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  find  no  fault 
with  the  objectives  of  the  substitute  reso- 
lution offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio 

However,  I  believe  that  we  should  go 
back  to  the  substitute  resolution  and  look 
at  it  in  perspective  for  one  brief  moment. 
The  objective  might  be  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures, the  objective  might  be  to 
reduce  appropriations  and  appropriated 
funds,  but  the  practical  effect  of  the  sub- 
stitute resolution  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  would  be  to  write  into 
law.  authority  for  an  item  veto.  Every 
President  of  the  United  States  who  has 
served  in  that  office  during  the  time  that 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House  has 
sought  the  right  to  an  item  veto  of  ap- 
propriation bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  in  its 
wisdom  and  in  the  exercise  of  good  judg- 
ment refused  to  grant  to  any  Chief 
Executive  the  right  of  an  item  veto.  Yet. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  precisely  the  effect 
that  would  be  accomplished  if  either  the 
substitute  resolution  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  had  been  adopted  or 
If  any  of  the  various  so-called  5-percent 
motions  to  recommit  had  been  adpoted 
The  responsibility  for  making  appro- 
priatloiis.  just  as  the  responsibility  for 
levying  taxes,  is  not  vested  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  It  is 
vested  m  the  branch  of  the  Government 
in  which  we  serve,  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility when  these  Issues  come  be- 
fore us  ill  the  form  of  appropriation  bills 
to  put  first  things  first  and  then  to  estab- 
lish priorities  for  lesser  things. 

Mr.  Speaker,  oftentimes  when  we  are 
In  the  process  of  general  debate  on  an 
appropriation  bill  there  are  less  than  a 
score  of  Members  in  this  Chamber,  where 
we  are  here  today  assembled  in  a  sub- 
stantially larger  number.  I  remember 
earlier  this  year  when  a  S70  billion  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  was  being  con- 
sidered that  at  one  time  there  were  only 
19  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  floor  of  the  House,  SLmple 
arithmetic  would  show  that  that  amounts 
to  about  $4  billion  per  Member  present. 

I  certainly  support  the  statement  is- 
sued by  the  committee.  I  particularly 
support  the  fourth  paragraph  of  it.  While 
I  certainly  cannot  commit  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  cannot  commit  any  other 
Member  except  myself.  I  will  say  I  will 
do  everj'thing  I  can  to  carry  out  the  an- 
nounced purpose  and  intention  of  para- 
graph 4  of  the  statement  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 


hope  it  will  be  done.  I  hope  that  there 
will  be  some  recisions  made  if  those  reci- 
sions  can  be  made  without  impairing  es- 
sential functions  of  the  Government. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  those 
recisions  and  withholding  of  funds  will 
be  made  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  not  by  the  Chief  Executive, 
regardless  of  the  party  to  which  that 
President  may  belong. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  thing  that  all  of  the 
economists  who  have  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  with- 
in the  past  couple  of  weeks  on  the  tax 
increase  bill  agreed  on  was  that  this 
country  faces  very  serious  economic  con- 
sequences. The  testimony  throughout  the 
year  before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee demonstrates  this  likewise. 

Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  here  that 
there  is  enough  blame  to  be  shared  by  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  for  this  seri- 
ous situation.  I  do  not  think  it  behooves 
us  to  spend  so  much  time  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  whom  to  blame  as  it  behooves 
us  to  figure  out  how  we  assume  our  mu- 
tual responsibilities. 

I  do  not  find  the  Bow  amendment  in 
conflict  with  the  arguments  for  the  House 
and  the  Congress  moving  forward  on 
recision  bills.  I  think  the  Executive  needs 
to  act  and  I  think  the  Congress  needs 
to  act. 

Let  me  say  to  those  who  have  pointed 
out  that  the  Bow  amendment  or  any  ceil- 
ing amounts  to  an  item  veto  that  it  does 
This  is  the  argument  that  was  used 
against  my  proposal  of  the  debt  ceiling. 
The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
Mills  I,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  said  that  this  amounts 
to  an  item  veto.  I  said  as  one  who  is 
opposed  and  who  has  fought  the  concept 
of  an  item  veto  for  years  and  still  does. 
I  recognized  this  to  be  so. 

But  the  situation  we  are  in  is  so  acute 
that  we  must  move  forward  on  this  front 
as  well  as  on  the  front  of  the  Congress 
coming  in  and  assuming  its  responsibil- 
ity by  doing  the  job  in  the  area  of  reci- 
sion. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  earlier 
this  year,  after  the  President  submitted 
his  budget  and  economic  report,  unani- 
mously recommended  that  the  projected 
expenditure  level  for  the  fiscal  year  1968 
be  cut  by  $5  billion  in  nondefense  areas — 
from  a  $135  billion  level  to  $130  billion. 

What  happened,  as  revealed  in  the 
testimony  in  August  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  testified?  They  said,  "We  will 
cut  $2  billion." 

I  said.  "You  mean  it  is  now  $133 
billion?" 

No.  the  figure  is  $144.2  billion.  This 
figure  has  been  detailed.  This  is  the  cur- 
rent expenditure  figure,  for  fiscal  1968. 
So.  instead  of  cutting  $2  billion,  the 
administration  has  increased  expendi- 
ture levels  by  $9  billion.  By  the  way,  note 
the  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive to  move  up  expenditure  levels,  with- 
out anv  reference  to  the  Congress,  from 
the  $135  billion  level  to  the  $144.2  bil- 


lion level.  This  is  where  we  are  now.  In- 
stead of  a  $8  billion  deficit  set  forth  by 
the  President  in  his  January  budget 
message,  we  now  face  a  deficit  of  around 
$30  billion. 

The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  cites  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  and  says  the  President  is 
restricted  unless  new  circumstances 
come  up.  What  more  circumstances  can 
anyone  expect  or  want  than  a  deficit 
that  was  $8  billion  under  the  administra- 
tion's figures,  which  the  administration 
now.  8  months  later,  recognizes  to  be  $29 
billion,  with  an  economy  that  has  moved 
sidewise,  not  forward?  We  face  dire 
consequences. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  commend  him  on 
his  statement.  This  afternoon  we  heard 
a  great  deal  about  the  resolution  that 
was  offered  in  the  committee.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  "who  struck 
John."  and  b'ame  being  placed  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  even  promises  of 
future  courses  of  action  by  individual 
Members.  I  am  afraid  that  the  debate 
has  fuzzed  up  the  picture,  because  the 
cold,  hard  facts  are  these,  and  they  are 
simple.  They  are  not  as  complicated  as 
they  are  being  painted  here. 

The  President  has  asked  for  too  much. 
The  Congress  has  authorized  too  much. 
The  Congress  has  appropriated  too  much 
The  Federal  Government  is  spending  far 
too  much.  As  a  result,  we  face  a  $29  bil- 
lion deficit. 

This  afternoon  we  have  a  chance  to  do 
something  about  that,  to  correct  the  sit- 
uation, to  prevent  this  coimtry  from  hav- 
ing serious  fiscal  problems. 

Now.  I  am  not  one  who  thinks  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  going  to  be 
confused  by  this  debate  this  afternoon. 
by  the  fancy  footwork,  or  by  all  the  dis- 
cus.sion  that  has  taken  place,  because 
the  facts  are  as  I  have  stated  them,  and 
either  we  as  individual  Members  recom- 
mit this  resolution  so  that  we  can  place 
a  limitation  on  Federal  spending,  or  we 
do  our.selves  and  our  country  a  great 
disser\1ce. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
This  Is  exactly  what  this  House  should 
do — recommit  this  measure.  I  hope  we 
will  then  come  forward  with  the  Bow 
amendment  and  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  move 
rapidly  on  recision  bills. 

I  argued  early  in  Januarj*  and  each 
time  the  debt  ceiling  was  up.  three  times 
this  year,  that  we  had  to  move  forward 
in  the  recision  area,  not  merely  to  reduce 
appropriations.  We  have  a  $125  billion 
carryover  power  to  spend,  which  the 
President  was  adding  to  the  $144  billion 
of  new  appropriation  requests,  to  give 
him  a  total  power  of  spending  of  $269 
billion.  This  total  expenditure  power  is 
what  we  had  to  move  on.  Both  the  Bow 
amendment  and  a  comprehensive  reci- 
sion bill  are  the  tools  available  to  ac- 
complish these  results. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
expired. 

fBy  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Curtis 
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was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. » 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  wish  to 
ask  if  the  gentleman  would  comment  on 
what  concerns  us  all.  and  that  is  the  con- 
cern of  the  people  about  a  $1  billion  cut 
in  expenditures  as  compared  to  a  $1  bil- 
lion tax  Increase.  I  think  we  had  better 
get  that  straight  in  our  minds. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Eckstein,  former  member  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, said  in  his  statement  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  tax 
increase  request  that  "everyone  agrees 
a  cut  in  expenditures  is  preferable  to  a 
tax  increase." 
I  said.  "Is  that  an  economic  statement? 
He  said,  "Yes." 

I  polled  the  panel,  and  seven  out  of 
eight  economists  present  agreed.  One  of 
them  went  into  some  detail  as  why  a  $1 
billion  cut  in  expenditures  has  more  im- 
pact on  dampening  inflationary  forces 
than  a  $1  billion  increase  in  taxes. 

I  do  not  want  to  confuse  anyone.  The 
economists  said  that  even  after  some  real 
expenditure  cuts  which  were  absolutely 
necessaiT,  they  felt  that  tax  increases 
were  stili  needed.  I  happen  to  share  that 
belief.  But  it  does  no  economic  good,  be- 
lieve me,  in  the  context  of  such  a  large 
deficit,  to  simply  do  nothing  about  expen- 
ditures and  then  increase  taxes.  This 
aggravates  the  problem.  And  we  are  not 
just  talking  about  the  deficit  of  fiscal 
year  1968.  If  we  do  nothing  on  expendi- 
tures and  appropriations  now.  the  deficit 
for  fiscal  1969  will  be  as  bad  if  not  worse 
than  the  projected  $29  billion  deficit  we 
have  been  talking  about.  Tills  is  the 
problem  that  faces  us  here  today.  We 
must  move  on  both  fronts — executive  and 
legislative — to  issue  a  warning:  not  a 
warning  but  a  firm  statement  to 
the  Executive  by  imposing  a  ceiling  on 
spending  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee must  move  as  rapidly  as  they  can 
in  the  rescission  area. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Andrews!  so  aptly  said 
that  chickens  were  coming  home  to  roost, 
and  that  both  sides  supiwrted  appropri- 
ations and  authorizations,  there  was 
some  hooting  from  the  Republican  side. 
I  would  like  to  review  the  record. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one  of 
those  who  did. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  review  the 
record.  First  of  all  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation, for  $4.6  billion — a  handful 
of  Republican  votes  against  it.  Then,  the 
Space  appropriation  for  $5  billion — a 
handful  of  votes  against  it.  I  think  that 
the  last  time  the  pay  raise  bill  was  before 
us,  they  overwhelmingly,  and  perhaps 
unanimously,  supported  it. 

Now.  let  me  talk  about  the  Defense  ap- 
propriation of  $72  billion.  The  Bow  pro- 
posal says  to  the  President,  "Cut  $5  bil- 
lion, but  leave  that  $72  billion  alone."  I 
will  concede  the  statement  of  the  gen- 


tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr,  Laird]  that 
■Vietnam  may  cost  us  this  year  $29  billion 
or  $30  billion,  but  that  leaves  over  $40 
billion  that  the  Bow  proposal  will  not 
allow  anybody  to  touch.  Some  talk  about 
the  welfare  state,  when,  in  fact,  they  are 
producing  and  protecting  the  fortress 
state. 

In  effect,  the  Republican  proposal  is 
simply;  "Let  the  President  do  it."  I  never 
thought  I  would  see  1968  approaching, 
and  the  Republican  Party  going  forth  to 
the  political  wars  with  the  strange  slo- 
gan. -Let  Lyndon  do  it."  For  awhile  I 
thought  the  slogan  was  going  to  be.  "Let 
George  do  it."  but  it  is  now  evidently 
"Let  Lyndon  do  it." 

I  am  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  have  a 
responsibility  to  vote  on  appropriations. 
I  remember  when  Harry  Truman  said. 
"If  you  cant  stand  the  heat,  stay  out 
of  the  kitchen. "  If  we  are  not  willing  to 
face  up  to  our  responsibility,  we  do  not 
belong  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  tiie  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  recalls  that 
in  the  80th  Congress,  these  same  folks 
said.  "Let  Hari-y  do  it."  And  look  what 
happened  to  them  in  November  1948. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think 
they  will  say,  "Let  George  do  it."  because 
he  cannot  remember  what  he  did  yester- 
day or  wl:iat  he  wants  to  do  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stood that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
(Mr.  Ger.'^ld  R.  Ford]  will  speak,  and  If 
there  are  no  further  speakers,  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  Members  that  I  shall  then 
move  the  previous  question. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not 
my  intention  to  get  into  the  matter  be- 
ing discussed  here  this  afternoon,  but 
having  listened  diUgently  during  the 
course  of  this  debate,  two  things  occur 
to  me.  First  of  all.  there  are  two  separate 
questions  that  seem  to  have  been  the 
main  points  of  our  discussion.  One  is  that 
the  House  is  abdicating  a  part  of  its  au- 
thority by  \-irtue  of  the  amendment  that 
was  presented  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl,  and  the  second  is  that 
we  do  have  a  resolution  before  the  House 
which  does  authorize  the  respective  de- 
partments to  continue  their  spending  be- 
cause the  House  or  the  Congress  has 
failed  to  come  through  with  the  appro- 
priation bills. 

I  think  both  of  these  are  most  perti- 
nent. With  respect  to  the  matter  of  abdi- 
cating the  authority  of  the  Congress,  let 
us  not  forget  the  extent  to  which  we  lose 
that  authority  by  continuing  resolutions 
in  the  first  Instance.  The  resolution  au- 


thorizes the  various  departments,  to  go 
on  spending  at  the  rate  of  last  year  or 
the  amount  of  money  recommended  In 
the  budget,  whichever  is  the  lowest.  Con- 
sequently, they  are  operating  without 
any  direction  from  Congress  whatsoever. 
If  we  are  talking  about  giving  up  the  au- 
thority of  this  House  and  of  the  Con- 
gress, this  is  the  best  way  to  do  it  that  I 
know  of,  by  a  continuing  resolution. 

A  big  part  of  the  problem  we  face  to- 
day of  a  S29  billion  deficit  has  come 
about  because  of  having  done  this  too 
often  in  the  past. 

As  an  example,  let  me  point  to  some  of 
the  programs  which  have  been  enacted, 
rather  late  in  the  year,  for  which  an 
amotmt  of  money  has  been  included.  The 
poverty  program  is  an  example.  When 
this  program  first  started,  we  appro- 
priated some  $900  milhon.  The  money 
did  not  become  available  until  December. 
The  effort  then  was  to  spend  it  in  tlie  7 
months  remaining  of  the  fiscal  year. 

They  then  establish  a  spending  pro- 
gram at  a  rate  not  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  first  iiistance.  That  is  a  loss 
of  authority,  if  I  ever  heard  of  one. 

Consequently,  as  we  consider  this  mat- 
ter today  we  ought  to  give  consideration 
to  the  full  consequences  of  what  we  are 
doing  If  we  are  going  to  let  these  De- 
partments run  on  and  expend  monies 
without  direction  from  Congress  per- 
haps we  ought  to  have  an  amendment 
such  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  offered,  which  would  let  them  know 
that  the  Congress  feels  the  expenditure 
rate  has  been  too  high,  in  view  of  the 
deficit.  Now  is  the  time,  to  do  that. 

We  must  remember  that  some  of  these 
programs  have  not  been  authorized  at 
this  point,  yet  we  let  them  spend  on  the 
basis  of  the  budget  or  last  year's  recom- 
mendations, without  having  been  reau- 
thorized by  the  Congress.  The  poverty 
program  is  one  of  these.  It  could  be  that 
the  Congress  would  decide  not  to  con- 
tinue the  program  at  all  or  at  a  greatly 
reduced  rate  of  expenditure. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  need  not  go 
so  far  back  as  he  did  in  his  example. 
Only  yesterday,  I  submit,  so  far  as  credi- 
bility is  concerned  and  so  far  as  respon- 
sibility of  the  separate  powers  of  our 
Government  is  concerned,  we  received  a 
Presidential  message  asking  for  $200 
million  additional  for  the  Southeast 
Asian  Development  Bank.  This  is  not 
budgeted.  It  is  over  and  above  the  call  of 
any  prior  request  for  obligational  au- 
thority or  spending  authority. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  making 
such  an  excellent  statement, 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Tlie  gentleman  has 
made  an  excellent  point,  and  I  thank 
htm  for  it. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  adding  a 
further  thought  to  the  consideration  this 
afternoon.  If  the  Congress  is  going  to 
continue  in  session,  as  it  seems  it  is.  we 
may  well  have  one  more  continuing  reso- 
lution before  this  is  over,  and  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  time  we  let  the  respective  de- 
partments know  that  the  attitude  of 
Congress  is  that  we  have  been  spending 
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too  much.  This  Is  what  has  created  the 
great  deficit  of  $29  billion,  and  I  have 
not  heard  anyone  here  deny  this  after- 
noon that  it  is  too  big.  If  we  have  any  in- 
tention of  reducing  it,  we  had  better 
start  now.  before  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
is  gone  and  it  is  too  late  even  to  make 
a  beginning  at  reducing  expenditures.  A 
recommendation  such  as  the  proposed 
amendment  would  be  in  order  at  this 
time,  and  so  the  House  should  recommit 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  only  the  various 
departments  that  find  themselves  direc- 
tionless. Millions  of  our  citizens  across 
the  Nation  are  directly  affected  by  con- 
gressional failure  to  complete  the  ap- 
propriations process  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  One  example  Is  our  schools. 
They  must  operate  on  vague  assump- 
tions and  promises  that  certain  aids  will 
be  forthcoming.  But  they  can  be  half  way 
through  the  school  year  before  finding 
out  if  they  will  actually  get  the  money 
they  have  been  led  to  expect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  leadership  must  de- 
vise some  method  to  force  itself  into 
needed  action  on  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation still  pending  before  this  Congress. 
Then  the  Appropriations  Committees 
should  get  busy  and  decide  once  and  for 
all  how  much  money  will  be  passed  out 
this  year.  If  we  cannot,  by  default  or 
design,  move  these  appropriations  bills 
out  for  action  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  then  we  had  better  change  the  sys- 
tem entirely.  The  American  public  is  the 
real  loser  under  the  present  circum- 
stances that  allows  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  race  along  without  a  rudder. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  rise  with  any 
thought  that  I  can  make  any  contribu- 
tion to  this  dilemma  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  Rather.  I  rise  as  one  Member 
of  this  House  who  is  very  much  troubled 
about  the  problem  which  is  now  pre- 
sented to  us. 

I  am  not  interested  in  any  partisan 
approach  or  in  any  results  to  be  gained 
by  either  party  as  a  result  of  the  solution 
of  this  matter.  Frankly,  I  am  just  dis- 
turbed. 

Neither  am  I  going  to  .stress  here  at 
any  length  that  repeatedly  I  have  ari-sen 
in  the  well  of  this  House  and  pointed  out 
to  the  Members  that  this  hour  of  deci- 
sion was  going  to  arrive;  and  that  we 
should  economize  and  retrench  rather 
than  continue  authorizing  new  and  often 
unnecessary  programs. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this''  It  is  not 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Yes. 
he  made  his  recommendations,  most  of 
which  I  have  opposed.  But  this  House 
and  the  other  body  are  responsible  for 
the  position  and  the  quandary  we  find 
ourselves  In  here  now.  For  I  remind  you 
again  that  the  President  cannot  spend 
a  dollar  that  the  Congress  does  not  au- 
thorize and  appropriate. 

You  are  the  people,  we  are  the  people, 
who  have  brought  this  about.  And  we  are 
continuing  to  do  it.  Why,  here  a  few 
weeks  ago  this  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  brought  up  a  rat  extermina- 
tion program.  They  were  going  to  estab- 
lish a  new  rat  eradication  program  cost- 
ing $40  million.  And  this  House  over- 


whelmingly turned  it  down.  But  when  the 
press  and  the  do-gooders  and  the  bureau- 
crats got  on  you.  what  did  you  do?  You 
turned  tail  and  retreated  and  authorized 
this  program. 

Yesterday,  notwithstanding  all  of  the 
programs  that  you  have  for  juvenile  de- 
linquency, you  authorized  another  $25 
million,  and  if  time  permitted  I  could 
recite  many  other  similar  instances.  Yes. 
and  many  of  those  who  have  spoken  here 
today  with  concern  have  voted  for  these 
bills.  You  are  going  to  have  another  very 
expensive  bill  here  next  week  to  Increase 
the  Federal  employees'  salaries.  And  the 
heat  is  already  on  you  for  its  passage.  I 
must  confess  that  it  is  not  totally  without 
merit  if  this  deficit  and  inflationai-y 
spending  is  to  continue. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  vote  against  this 
resolution,  then  I  am  put  in  the  position 
of  saying  that  I  am  against  cutting  ex- 
penditures. If  I  vote  for  it.  then  I  am 
put  in  the  position  of  saying  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  al- 
ready has  too  much  power— we  have 
continuously  been  delegating  it  to  him— 
"I  am  going  to  put  this  in  your  lap,  this 
thing  that  I  have  joined  you  in  bringing 
about." 

Now,  if  I  understand  the  situation— 
and  Congressman  Bov^-.  my  colleague, 
pardon  me  for  getting  personal,  but  you 
offered  this  resolution,  and  I  know  of  no 
man  in  this  House,  sir.  for  whom  I  have 
greater  admiration  and  respect  than  I 
do  for  you — if  I  understand  you  correct- 
ly, you  are  going  to  have  a  simple  mo- 
tion to  recommit  this  resolution,  to  send 
it  back  to  the  committee,  and  then,  what 
is  coming  of  it?  I  wish  I  knew.  If  you  are 
going  to  say  to  the  President.  "You  cut 
$5  billion  or  $10  billion,"  what  will  come 
of  it?  $5  billion  in  my  book  Is  certainly 
a  minimum. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert I .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (&t  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mahon>  Mr.  Colmer  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes, > 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  will,  but  just  let  me 
finish,  if  I  may.  I  have  said  what  I 
thought  the  Bow  resolution  would  do. 
Now  I  want  to  yield  to  my  gracious 
friend  who  got  me  this  additional  time, 
and  for  whom  I  also  have  great  respect 
and  affection,  to  tell  me  and  the  House 
and  the  country  that  if  we  do  not  vote 
the  Bow  resolution,  then  what  is  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  going  to 
do?  I  read  your  statement  that  you 
adopted,  but  that  is  not  satisfactory  to 
me.  if  I  may  with  all  deference  say  so. 
Now  tell  me  what  you  propose  to  do. 

Mr.  MAHON  This  is  simply  a  resolu- 
tion to  permit  the  Government  to  pro- 
ceed for  31  days — for  the  month  of 
October. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  understand. 
Mr.  MAHON.  There  will  be  another 
resolution  in  late  October,  of  course, 
designed  to  do  the  same  thine  for  No- 
vember, unless  things  begin  to  correct 
themselves. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  apprehensive  that 
that  will  be  true. 


Mr.  MAHON.  However,  if  this  simple 
resolution  is  recommitted,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  will  have  to  meet 
again,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  what  we  would  be  doing  would  be 
any  different  in  finding  ways  and  means 
to  meet  the  problem.  We  would  need  to 
hold  hearings  and  to  make  decisions. 
We  are  now  doing  everything  we  can  In 
the  committee  to  hold  the  line  on  the 
figure  of  $5  billion  reduction  in  appro- 
priations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  committee  is 
utterly  sincere  in  wanting  to  do  the 
proper  thing  rather  than  turn  over  Its 
authority  and  jurisdiction  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  pending 
amendment  would  permit  the  Executive 
to  indiscriminately  cut  the  budget  in 
such  places  as  he  chooses  to  do  so.  I  do 
not  thiiik  we  ought  to  be  doing  that. 
Mr.  COLMER.  Very  well. 
However.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  under- 
take to  spell  out  where  you  are  going  to 
cut  this  money  and  in  what  amount? 

I  do  not  want  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  have  this  authority,  al- 
though it  is  argued  that  the  President 
already  has  it.  I  do  not  want  the  Presi- 
dent to  say  that  he  is  going  to  cut  some 
of  these  worthwhile  programs — old  and 
established  programs — and  then  permit 
some  of  these  new  and  less  desirable  pro- 
grams go  unscathed. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further'' 

Mr.  COLMER.  Yes;  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  cannot,  of  course,  do 
that  between  now  and  tomorrow  night. 
This  study  as  to  how  we  can  make  spe- 
cific reductions  in  certain  programs,  this 
decision  would  take  a  considerable 
amount  of  time.  Of  course,  we  cannot  do 
it  now^  without  due  deliberation.  There- 
fore, certainly,  we  are  up  against  a  very 
definite  deadline.  It  is  an  impractical  ap- 
proach to  take,  unless  one  wishes  to 
cripple  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment, including  our  operations  in  Viet- 
nam, we  need  to  take  action  this  week. 
We  do  not  have  much  time. 

Mr.  COLMER,  Well,  I  will  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague  and 
to  my  good  neighbor,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI. 
would  the  gentleman  give  me  his  reaction 
to  something  along  this  line:  I  would  be 
willing  to  vote  for  a  resolution  and  sup- 
port it.  or  any  bill,  that  would  say  we 
would  cut.  across  the  board,  say,  5  per- 
cent, including  the  salaries  of  all  Fed- 
eral employees  and  including  the  salaries 
of  Members  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert'. The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Whitten.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Colmer  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. I 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER,  Of  course  I  yield  to  my 
able  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
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[Mr.  Colmer],  that  no  one.  of  course, 
can  speak  for  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations except  through  its  full  voice.  I 
happen  to  be  the  third-ranking  member 
out  of  51  in  seniority  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

I  have  here  now  two  motions  that  I 
prepared  and  was  ready  to  offer  in  com- 
mittee which,  if  adopted,  the  first  would 
have  cut  a  percentage  of  all  items  con- 
tained in  the  appropriation  acts,  except 
those  having  to  do  with  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  interest  of  the  national  debt.  I 
am  talking  about  reductions  within  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  other  motion  would  have  pro- 
vided that  our  committee  recommend  to 
the  Congress  that  it  provide  that  the 
amouiit  of  money  carried  in  the  various 
appropriations  would  be  reduced  by  a 
certain  amount  of  money  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  making  of  course 
an  exception  for  payment  of  interest  on 
the  national  debt,  our  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  to  provide  for  a 
further  escape  clause,  which  would  per- 
mit an  exception  to  be  made  where  it 
was  determined  that  the  security  and 
national  defense  of  this  country  required 
it. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  assure 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Colmer],  that  I  did  not  press  those  two 
motions  which  I  had  prepared  upon  yes- 
terday, and  which  I  had  ready  this  morn- 
ing, because  I  accepted  section  4  pre- 
sented by  my  chairman  and  friend, 
George  Mahon,  in  good  faith. 

Further,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish  to  assure 
my  colleagues  at  this  time,  as  I  expressed 
during  the  consideration  of  this  matter 
in  the  committee  that  I  shall  press  for 
a  cut  by  percentage,  speUing  out  the 
amounts  or  for  an  amount  of  cut  in  the 
committee,  whether  this  resolution  let- 
ting the  country  continue  "as  is"  for  30 
days  or  whether  this  resolution  is  sent 
back  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  glad  that  my  col- 
league has  a  solution  to  this  perplexing 
problem  and  is  satisfied  in  his  own  mind 
about  it.  However,  I  am  very,  very  much 
disturbed  about  it. 

Mr.  PUCENSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  the  discussion  this  afternoon 
certainly  discloses  where  the  various 
Members  of  the  Congress  stand  with  ref- 
erence to  the  proposed  cuts  to  be  made 
this  year. 

However,  I  wish  to  ask  the  chairman, 
or  the  proponent  of  the  motion  to  re- 
commit this  resolution  the  following 
question: 

As  I  xmderstand  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, if  It  were  to  pass,  would  It  not  for 
all  practical  purposes  bring  everything  to 
a  stop  or  to  a  halt? 

The  gentleman  from  South  Dakota,  the 
previous  speaker,  said  that  If  we  let  these 
departments  run  on  and  on  and  on  and 
so  forth  such  and  such  would  transpire. 
Now,  that  department  head  would  be 
rather  foolish  to  spend  any  money  once 
this  motion  to  recommit  Is  passed,  and 
that  means  that  the  college  loan  pro- 


gram, the  school  aid  programs,  and  the 
various  other  on-going  programs  would 
come  to  a  halt  until  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Congress  decided 
what  to  do  with  the  gentleman's  motion 
after  it  had  been  recommitted. 

And  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer 
from  either  the  author  of  the  motion  to 
recommit,  or  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  as  to  whether 
or  not  that  conclusion  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  If  I  have  the  time,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question,  I  will  say  "No"— 
the  conclusion  is  not  correct.  If  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  is  successful  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  can  go  into 
session  tonight  and  come  up  with  a  res- 
olution along  my  line.  This  does  not 
mean 

Mr.  PUCINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOW.  Just  a  moment.  The  gentle- 
man has  asked  a  question,  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  ti-y  to  answer  his  question. 

If  the  motion  to  recommit  prevails. 
this  does  not  shut  down  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  would  be  shut 
down  the  last  day  of  September.  So  it 
will  continue  until  that  period  of  time, 
and  certainly  we.  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriatioris,  could  work  long  and 
hard. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  3 
days  the  whole  Government  would  come 
to  "a  grinding  halt  if  this  Committee  on 
Appropriations  did  not  report  back. 

So  for  whatever  reasons,  those  who  do 
vote  to  recommit  I  suggest  they  will  be 
responsible  for  the  Government  com- 
ing to  a  halt,  and  they  will  suffer  the 
consequences  of  a  complete  shutdown  of 
the  Government, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  we  really  know  what  the  effect  of  the 
Bow  amendment  would  be. 

First,  we  know  that  there  are  some 
things  neither  we  nor  the  President  can 
cut  this  year  without  changing  basic 
law.  Examples  include  veterans  com- 
pensations and  pensions,  public  assist- 
ance grants,  the  Government's  match- 
ing share  of  medicare  payments  for  the 
aged,  and  interest  on  the  public  debt. 
In  the  budget,  these  payments  were  es- 
timated to  amount  to  about  $30  billion, 
and  our  Appropriations  Committee  staff 
tells  me  that  that  is  about  the  right 
figure. 

Second,  we  cannot  cut  the  $15  billion 
of  expenditures  that  are  being  paid  out 
this  year — and  the  year  started  3  months 
ago-^to  meet  contracts  and  commit- 
ments made  In  prior  years  with  funds  we 
voted  for  that  purpose. 

Third,  we  are  more  apt  to  experience 
an  Increase  in  defense  spending  than  to 
realize  a  decrease.  So  we  cannot  count 
on  anything  there. 

What  does  all  this  leave?  What  can  be 
cut?  Actually  there  is  left  about  $20  bil- 
lion out  of  which  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  tell  the  executive  branch  to 
cut  $5  billion.  To  cut  $5  billion  in  ex- 
penditures by  next  Jime  30,  with  the 
year  already  25  percent  gone,  we  will  un- 
doubtedly have  to  have  program  cuts  of 


somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10 
billion. 

That,  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  is  a  lot 
of  money  and.  if  the  amendment  is  ap- 
proved, it  means  a  lot  of  Government 
programs  are  going  to  be  cut  back  or 
eliminated,  a  lot  of  people  providiiig 
important  public  services  will  be  thrown 
out  of  jobs.  A  lot  of  our  constituents  will 
l>e  subjected  not  only  to  inconveniences, 
but  also  to  grave  risks  and  dangers.  You 
and  I  and  our  constituents  may  like  the 
sound  of  a  S5  billion  expenditure  cut — 
but  we  will  surely  deplore  its  conse- 
quences. 

We  complain  when  our  mail  is  a  little 
late.  It  will  not  be  just  a  little  late,  it 
will  be  days  late.  We  say  our  cities  need 
help  to  rid  themselves  of  crime  and  to 
provide  incentives  to  rebuild  the  ghet- 
toes.  We  will  help  them  by  not  spending 
money  for  job  training,  low-cost  hous- 
ing, self-help  programs,  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  hospitals,  and  the 
like.  Aviation  safety  has  lately  been  in 
our  minds,  but  we  can  keep  our  fiI^gers 
crossed  instead  of  relying  on  Govern- 
ment trafQc  controllers  to  assure  us 
safe  takeoffs  and  landings.  So  what,  we 
will  find  something  more  pleasant  to 
think  at>out. 

If  the  Congress  adopts  this  amend- 
ment let  us  at  least  resolve  not  to  find 
fault  with  the  President's  judgment  as 
to  where  the  cuts  will  be  made.  We  can- 
not, in  good  conscience,  challenge  his 
judgment,  for  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment we  are  saying  that  we,  the  Con- 
gress, the  people's  representatives,  can- 
not or  will  not  do  our  job  ourselves. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely distressed  and  disappointed 
that  the  Democratic  leadership  will  not 
allow  the  Bow  amendment  to  come  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  this 
afternoon. 

It  is  the  height  of  irresponsibility  for 
the  administration  to  continue  to  talk 
reductions  without  taking  action.  The 
President  has  yet  to  give  any  real  indica- 
tion that  he  is  willing  to  cut  back  on 
Government  spending,  and  it  is  appar- 
ent that  his  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House  is  also  unwilling  to  face  this  issue 
foursquare. 

While  the  administration  continues  to 
put  pressure  on  to  raise  taxes,  we  in  the 
Congress  must  reciprocate  by  putting 
pressure  on  the  administration  to  cut 
back  nonessential  spending  and  establish 
priorities.  It  is  apparent,  by  the  action 
today,  that  the  majority  party  in  the 
House  is  unwilling  to  act. 

The  administration  is  trying  to  raise 
the  smokescreen  that  the  Republican 
proposal  is  irresponsible.  But  surely  It 
is  responsible  to  set  priorities  for  needed 
domestic  programs  in  a  time  of  war.  It  is 
responsible  to  admit  that  only  through 
effective  Government  control  of  spend- 
ing will  we  control  inflation.  It  is  respon- 
sible to  reaffirm  that  Congress  has  the 
authorltv  to  limit  spending  and  it  Is 
responsible  for  the  facts  to  be  brought 
into  focus  for  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress  so  that  appropriate  action 
can  be  taken. 

The  administration  and  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  is  trying  to  brainwash 
the  American  people  on  this  issue  too. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  had  this  motion  come 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
day, I  would  have  given  it  my  whole- 
hearted support.  I  hope  that  action  will 
be  forthcoming  from  the  administration 
and  the  Democratic  leadership  here  in 
the  House  x>  take  a  definite  stand 
against  continued  high  and  irresponsible 
Government  spending. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion is  facing  a  fiscal  crisis.  If  Congress 
does  not  act  responsibly  to  meet  this 
crisis,  we  are  inviting  a  damaging  infla- 
tion spiral  and  a  credit  crunch  that  will 
further  escalate  interest  rates,  already 
too  high.  There  is  no  question  that  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  that  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  a  chaotic  economic 
situation  is  a  substantial  reduction  in 
Federal  spending. 

Virtually  every  expert  witness  ap- 
pearing in  the  recent  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  heanngs  on  the  proposed  tax 
increase  has  urged  a  combination  of  ex- 
penditure reductions  and  tax  increases. 
Many  of  the  Nations  leading  academic 
and  business  economists,  a  cross  section 
of  business  and  Industrial  leaders,  and 
spokesmen  for  the  Nation's  financial 
community  all  agree  that  spendmg  cuts 
are  an  essential  element  of  the  policies 
we  must  follow  to  keep  our  economy  in 
balance. 

I  agree  with  this  conclusion  and  have 
been  urging  the  President  to  exert 
leadership  in  reassessing  the  administra- 
tion's programs  to  advise  where  cuts  can 
and  will  be  made. 

The  recommittal  motion  without  in- 
structions which  we  are  now  considering, 
however,  would  be  a  meaningless  ges- 
ture. It  does  absolutely  nothing  to  re- 
duce Federal  appropriations  or  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  expend  funds 
already  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
Passage  of  the  resolution  for  continuing 
appropriations  is  essential,  and  everj' 
Member  of  the  House  knows  it.  It  is  not 
the  appropriate  vehicle  for  the  Job  that 
needs  to  be  done.  We  cannot  escape  dif- 
ficult decisions  by  making  futile  gestures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  am  completely 
committed  to  reductions  of  $5  billion  in 
spending  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  I  am 
voting  against  the  recommittal  motion 
and  am  again  calling  on  the  President 
to  suggest  new  priorities  and  guidelines 
for  possible  reductions  that  will  be 
meaningful  and  helpful  to  Congress  in 
taking  the  several  actions  necessary  to 
avoid  a  fiscal  deficit  of  damaging  pro- 
portions. I  believe  the  President  has  a 
responsibility  to  do  this  and  that  the 
consequences  for  not  doing  it  could  be 
grave. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  gentleman  from  IllLnois. 
I  believe,  have  raised  several  points  that 
ought  to  be  carefully — and  I  believe  ob- 
jectively— answered. 

The  motion  to  recommit  will  be  a 
straight  motion  to  recommit,  but  the 
effect  of  that  motion  will  be  as  follows : 

Those  who  vote  for  it — those  who  vote 
to  send  this  resolution  back  to  the  com- 
mittee—will In  effect  be  voting  to  reduce 


expenditures  in  fiscal  year   1968  by  $5 
billion. 

Those  who  vote  against  the  motion  to 
recommit  will  be  voting  to  authorize  an 
expenditure  in  fiscal  1968  of  $141  billion. 
The  question  should  be  asked:  "How  do 
I  come  to  that  conclusion?"  It  is  very 
simple; 

If  we  do  send  this  resolution  back  to 
the  committee  there  will  be  a  meeting 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  a  very  re- 
sponsible member  of  this  committee.  He 
is  not  going  to  let  the  lack  of  a  com- 
mittee hearing  precipitate  a  crisis  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  so 
there  will  be  a  committee  meeting  held. 
The  committee  may  have  the  same  vote 
on  the  Bow  resolution  the  next  time  as 
it  did  this  time  which,  as  I  understand, 
was  28  votes  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
against,  and  21  votes  on  the  part  of  the 
minority,  plus  two  members  of  the  ma- 
jority in  favor  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  is  the  result  in 
the  next  meeting  in  this  hypothetical 
situation,  then  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
will  have  to  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  secure  a  rule,  because  there  will 
not  be  unanimous  consent  given  the 
next  time  for  consideration  of  the  re- 
solution as  was  done  on  this  occasion  on 
Thursday.  September  21. 

Now,  when  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  goes  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  will  ask  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  grant  a  rule  authorizing  or 
making  germane  the  Bow  amendment, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  can  act 
in  its  wisdom,  but  if  they  decide  against 
such  a  rule  authorizing  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Bow  amendment,  then  we 
will  have  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  whether  we  should  have  in  effect 
a  closed  rule,  or  whether  we  should  have 
a  rule  that  will  open  the  resolution  to 
the  Bow  amendment. 

Under  the  current  procedure  we  are 
hamstrung.  But  I  believe  if  we  send  this 
bill  back  to  the  committee  with  a  straight 
motion  to  recommit,  we  can  go  through 
a  more  orderly  procedure  where  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  given  for  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  to  consider  and  the 
House  again  to  consider  this  precise 
point. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to 
consider  this  serious — and  I  say  terribly 
serious  situation  in  a  partisan  vein.  In 
the  main,  I  think  the  debate  has  been 
on  an  objective,  dispassionate,  nonparti- 
san vein 

The  consequences  of  our  current  fiscal 
crisis  are  deadly  serious.  We  are  going  to 
have,  and  it  is  conceded  by  everybody, 
a  deficit  of  $25  billion  to  $30  billion.  In 
my  judgment,  it  will  probably  be  more 
than  S30  billion,  come  June  30  when  the 
figures  are  all  in. 

We  are  going  to  have  continued  infla- 
tion, and  everybody  concedes  that,  of  at 
least  3  percent  in  this  calendar  year  and 
at  least  3  percent  more  in  the  next  cal- 
endar year. 

Interest  rates  are  still  high.  I  think 
most  people  will  concede  that  they  will 
probably  go  higher. 
Money  is  not  as  tight  today  as  it  was 


a  year  ago,  but  it  could  get  very  much 
tighter  in  the  months  ahead. 

One  way  for  us  to  do  something 
affirmatively  about  all  four  of  these 
crises  is  to  make  a  reduction  in  Federal 
expenditures. 

One  way  for  us  to  tackle.  I  think,  af- 
firmatively all  foui-  of  these  problems 
is  to  vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit 
so  that  we  can  liave  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  a  spending  limitation. 

Last  December  my  dear  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  I  along  with  leaders  of 
both  the  majority  party  and  the  mi- 
nority party  were  the  guests  of  the  Presi- 
dent down  at  the  ranch.  I  am  sure  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  re- 
calls the  delightful  day  that  we  spent  on 
the  lawn  at  the  ranch  where  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  I  remem- 
ber, and  Secretary  Weaver  and  those  of 
us  from  the  Congress  met  with  the 
President.  The  President  pointed  out  to 
us  on  that  occasion  that  he  wanted  our 
concurrence  in  a  suggestion  he  was  mak- 
ing to  reduce  expenditures  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year  1967,  a  little 
over  $3  billion;  and  he  also  indicated 
that  he  wanted  our  concurrence  in  a  re- 
duction in  programs  of  ever  S5  billion. 

It  is  my  best  recollection  that  all  of 
us  there,  including  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  I,  agreed.  I  must  say  to  mj' 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  that 
when  we  agreed  on  those  reductions  in 
expenditures  and  in  programs  which  the 
President  proposed,  that  is  $3  billion  in 
expenditures  and  $5  billion  on  pro- 
grams, you  and  I  were  turning  over  to 
the  President  a  blank  check. 

I  do  not  regret  my  approval  of  what 
I  understood  the  President  was  going  to 
do.  My  only  regret  is  the  promises  we 
got  were  not  carried  out.  Iiistead  of  a  $3 
billion  reduction  in  expenditures  in  the 
fiscal  year  1967.  my  best  information  is 
that  before  the  conclusion  of  the  fiscal 
year  we  ended  up  with  only  a  cutback 
of  $200  million  plus  in  expenditures. 

Now  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  President 
will  probably  come  up  in  the  next  couple 
of  weeks,  and  I  hope  he  does,  with  some 
firm  promise  to  reduce  expenditures  in 
1968. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  he  will.  Re- 
liable people  have  told  me  he  will.  I  hope 
he  does 

But  does  that  obviate  the  need  or  the 
desirability  for  us  to  give  some  added 
direction  to  that?  I  do  not  want  to  strip 
the  President  of  the  right  to  make  reduc- 
tions I  merely  wish  to  help  him.  and  I 
think  we  have  the  right  to  do  it  by  a 
spending  limitation. 

In  conclusion  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Texas  that  he  applauded  what  the  Pres- 
ident did  in  December  of  last  year.  I 
should  think  he  would  applaud  a  reduc- 
tion made  by  the  President  in  spending 
in  fiscal  1968.  If  he  is  so  applauding  and 
does  intend  to  applaud.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  he  objects  to  the  Congress 
giving  some  direction  and  authority  to 
additional  reductions  in  expenditures. 

That  means  that  we.  those  of  us  in  the 
Congress,  are  acting  within  our  respon- 
sibility to  reduce  expenditures.  This  res- 
olution, if  we  ever  get  a  chance  to  vote 
on  it.  will  be  our  expression  of  congres- 
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sional  authority   to  cut   back  expendi- 
tures. 

In  conclusion  I  say  when  the  time 
comes  to  vote  for  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, the  net  result  will  be  that  if  you 
vote  •  yea. '  you  will  vote  to  cut  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  1968,  $5  billion,  and  if  you 
vote  •nay,"  on  the  motion  to  recommit, 
you  will  authorize  an  expenditure  in 
fiscal  1968  of  S141  billion. 

I  think  it  is  our  responsibility  to  vote 
■yea"  m  this  crisis. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Mahon.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  GER.^LD  R.  Ford 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.  < 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas, 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  actually  what  we  are  about  to  vote 
on  is  a  simple  motion  to  recommit.  That 
it  the  Bow  amendment  will  not  be  in  the 
recommital  motion. 

The  bill  pending  is  the  regular  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober. We  are  not  to  vote  on  whether 
or  not  we  want  to  cut,  or  how  much  we 
want  to  cut.  We  are  not  voting  on  the 
Bow  resolution.  The  Bow  resolution  was 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
today  and  was  voted  down. 

What  the  Bow  resolution  does  is  in- 
struct the  President  to  cut  $5  billion  out 
of  the  $136.5  billion  anticipated  to  be 
expended  in  fiscal  1968  wherever  he 
wants  to  do  it.  It  proposes  complete 
abdication  by  the  Congress. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  meeting  at 
the  ranch  last  year,  it  was  at  a  time 
when  Congress  was  not  in  session.  The 
President  called  some  of  us  down  to  the 
ranch  and  said  in  effect;  'Economic  and 
fiscal  conditions  are  such  that  we  need 
to  withhold,  delay,  or  stretch  out  some 
expenditures."  He  showed  us  where  he 
thought  this  should  be  done.  Congress 
was  not  in  session.  We  could  not  take 
official  action.  We  told  the  President  we 
thought  the  decisions  he  had  made  were 
rather  good.  The  gentleman  indicates 
that  probably  the  President  will  ask  us 
to  take  action  on  certain  reductions  now. 
I  believe  it  might  be  desirable  for  the 
President  to  request  us  to  take  action 
in  making  reductions.  We  could  evaluate 
his  proposals  and  take  action  thereon. 
This  is  really  the  issue  before  us  now. 
Shall  we  undertake  in  this  resolution 
the  long,  complicated  business  of  reduc- 
ing expenditures?  Such  action  would 
have  to  be  concurred  in  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  Or,  shall  we  pass 
this  continuing  resolution  and  consider 
expenditure  limitations  at  a  later  time 
when  more  thorough  consideration  can 
be  given?  It  seems  to  me  that  unless  the 
wheels  of  government  are  to  come  to  a 
halt,  we  must  pass  this  conUnuing  reso- 
lution. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  on  either  side  will  want  to 
abdicate  their  authority  while  we  are 
in  session  and  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility. I  would  say  that  if  the  minority 
leader  would  present  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  a  consensus  of  where 
the  Members  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
thinks  cuts  could  be  made — not  merely 
one  man's  views — but  the  consensus  on 


that  side,  we  will  begin  hearmgs  next 
week  to  consider  achieving  those  re- 
ductions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  respon- 
sible action. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
vote  against  the  motion  to  recommit  and 
to  vote  for  the  continuing  resolution  in 
order  that  we  may  conduct  our  business 
in  an  orderly  way. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  I  might  have  3  additional  minutes, 
and  I  have  not  had  any  time  to  speak. 
I  On  request  of  Mr.  Mahon.  and  by 
unammous  consent.  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  my  friend. 

I  want  to  make  a  few  comments  on 
the  most  recent  observations  of  the  gen- 
tleman froni  Texas.  I  noted  two  things, 
and  they  are  rather  amazing.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  this  great  com- 
mittee— and  I  served  with  him  and  un- 
der him  for  14  years — .«aid  that  he  was 
not  going  to  do  anything  until  the  Presi- 
dent sent  a  request  up  for  a  reduction 
m  expenditures.  That  amazes  me. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Who  says  this? 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentleman 
just  said  it  in  his  most  recent  observa- 
tions. 

Mr.  MAHON.  No,  no.  We  have  been 
saying  over  and  over  again  today  that 
we  want  Congress  to  pinpoint  the  places 
where  we  could  make  rescissions.  I  said 
it  is  all  right  for  the  President  to  make 
recommendations  to  us,  in  the  budget  or 
otherwise,  as  to  cuts  to  be  made.  Cer- 
tainly, we  should  not  depend  on  the 
President  to  do  our  work. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentleman 
just  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  The 
gentleman  tells  us  he  wants  to  let  the 
President  have  this  authority  to  make 
those  reductions  as  he  sees  fit  without 
any  overall  direction  from  the  Congress. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  set  a  ceiling  under 
which  he  must  operate.  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  with  the  Bow  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engros.sed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

MOTION     TO     RECOMMTT 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  BOW,  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bow  moves  to  recommit  House  Joint 
Resolution  849  to  the  CommUiee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr,  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  202,  nays  182,  not  voting  48, 
as  follows; 
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Abbltt 
Aberncthy 
Adair 
Andrews, 
N,  Dak. 
.Are, ids 
.\shbrook 
A'^hmore 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Bhickburn 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Flu. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bu.sh 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

CahiU 

Carter 

Cedtrberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Colmer 

Conable 

Come 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Cromer 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Dwjer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlcnborn 

Esch 

Eishleman 

Flndley 

Fine 

Flsrier 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Prelinghuysen 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Gallflanakis 

Gardner 


Addabbo 

Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Barrett 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Brasco 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa 


YEAS— 202 

Gathlngs 
Goodell 
Gcodling 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Giirney 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Kammer- 
schmldt 
Hnni^en.  Idaho 
Harrison 
Har^ha 
Harvey 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Horton 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Keith 
King.  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykcndall 
Kyi 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long.  La, 
Lukens 
McClory 
McClure 
McCulioch 
McDade 
MacGregor 
MaliUard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
May 
Mayne 
Meskill 
Michel 
\Uller,  Ohio 
Mills 

Montb'omery 
Moore 

Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Passman 
Pelly 

NAYS— 182 

CabeU 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Downing 

DtUskl 

Eckhardt 


Pettis 

Plmle 

Poll 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price.  Tex. 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Railstaack 

Randall 

Reld.  111. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Riegle 

Robison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Rondebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 
Saylor 

Srhadeterg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stuckev 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Tuck 

Vander  Jagt 

Wpugonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La 

Eilberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Parbstein 

Pascell 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Frtedel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 
PViqua 
Gallagher 
Oannatz 
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Gettys 

McMillan 

Ronan 

Gialmo 

Macdonald, 

Rooney,  NY. 

Gibbons 

Mass. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Gilbert 

Machen 

Rosenthal 

Gonzalez 

Madden 

RoetenJcowski 

Gray 

Mahon 

Roush 

Green.  Oreg. 

Matsunaga 

Roybal 

Griffiths 

Meeds 

Ryan 

HamUton 

Miller.  CalU. 

St  Germain 

Hanley 

Mlnlsh 

St.  Onge 

Hanna 

Mink 

Scheuer 

Hansen,  Wa&h. 

Monagan 

Shipley 

Hardy 

Morris.  N   Mex. 

Sikes 

Hathaway 

Multer 

Slsk 

Hawkins 

Murphy.  Ill 

Slack 

Hays 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Natcher 

Staggers 

Helstoskl 

Nedzi 

Steed 

Hlclcs 

Nix 

Stephens 

HoUfleld 

O'Hara.  111. 

Stratton 

Howard 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Stubblefleld 

Hull 

Olsen 

Sullivan 

Hungate 

ONeal.  Ga 

Teague,  Tex. 

Irwln 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Tenzer 

Joelson 

Ottinger 

Thompson.  N.J 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Patman 

Tlernan 

Jones.  Mo. 

Patten 

Tunney 

Karsten 

Pepper 

Udall 

Karth 

Perkins 

UUman 

Kastenmeler 

Phllbln 

Van  Deerlln 

Kazen 

Pickle 

Vanik 

Kelly 

Pike 

Vigorlto 

King.  Calif. 

Poage 

Waldle 

Klrwan 

Price,  ni 

Walker 

Kluczynskl 

Pryor 

Watts 

Kyros 

Puclnskl 

White 

Land  rum 

Purcell 

Whltten 

Leggett 

Re^nlck 

Wilson. 

Long.  Md. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Charles  H. 

McCarthy 

Rodi..  J 

Yates 

McFall 

Ro&ers,  Colo. 

Zablockl 

NOT  VOTING— 48 

Adams 

Fountain 

Morgan 

Anderson,  111. 

Green,  Pa. 

Moss 

Ashley 

Hagan 

OKonskl 

Asplnall 

Halpern 

Rarlck 

Brademas 

Hebert 

Reee 

Brock 

Herlong 

Reuse 

Broomfleld 

Holland 

Rivers 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Hosmer 

Roberts 

Button 

Jacobs 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Carey 

Jones,  Ala. 

Utt 

Clausen, 

Kee 

Williams,  Mlae. 

DonH. 

McDonald. 

Willis 

Collier 

Mich. 

Wolff 

Corman 

McEwen 

Wright 

delaOarza 

Mlnshall 

Wydler 

D.TWlrLslcl 

Mlze 

Young 

FeU-han 

Moorhead 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Fountain  for.  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Broyhlll  of  Virginia  for,  with  Mr. 
Adams  against. 

Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mr.  Wolff  against. 

Mr.  Collier  for.  with  Mr.  Morgan  against. 

Mr.  Rarlck  for.  with  Mr.  Holland  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr. 
Hagan  agaUist 

Mr.  Brock  for,  with  Mr.  Green  of  Penn- 
siylvanla  against. 

Mr.  Derwlnsltl  for.  with  Mr.  Pelghan 
against. 

Mr.  Mlnshall  for.  with  Mr.  Reuss  agalnat. 

Mr.  McEwen  for.  with  Mr.  Jacobs  against. 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for.  with  Mr.  AsplnaU 
against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  Brademas  against. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr. 
Ashley  against. 

Mr.  Wydler  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  against. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  for,  with  Mr,  Corman 
against. 

Mr.  HaJpern  for.  with  Mr.  Rees  against. 

Mr.  O'Konakl  for,  with  Mr.  Moorhead 
against. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Mlctilgan  for,  with  Mr. 
Moss  against. 

Mr.  Button  for.  with  Mr.  Kee  against. 

Mr.  Bilze  for,  with  Mr.  Roberts  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.    WllUanu    of    MlsslMtppl    with    Mr. 
Young. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Jonea  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  WlUls. 


Mr.  STAFFORD  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion just  voted  on,  and  to  Include  rele- 
vant extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MEETING  OF  THE  APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  should 
like  to  address  a  question  to  him  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  us  when  the  committee  will  meet 
again? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  need  for  quick  action.  We 
will  meet  as  soon  as  we  can.  I  assume  It 
will  be  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BOW.  Would  the  gentleman  sug- 
gest that  we  might  meet  tonight?  I  am 
talking  about  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, not  the  House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  we  have  to  have 
some  time  to  consider  the  matter. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
thought  we  might  expedite  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  we  can  meet  to- 
morrow. Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  that  I  will  confer  with  him 
with  respect  to  an  appropriate  time  to 
meet.  I  am  unable  to  make  a  determina- 
tion at  the  moment,  but  I  will  confer 
with  him. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 


S.  1862,  TO  AMEND  THE  AUTHORIZ- 
ING LEGISLATION  OF  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION- 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
1862'  to  amend  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report.  The 
Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading), 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  conference  report  are  in  the  Record, 
on  the  first  page,  on  Monday.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Members  have  had 
2  days  in  which  to  examine  this,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  considered 
as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CO.NFEHENCE    REPORT     (H.    REPT.    NO.    660) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  ( S.  1862  i 
to  amend  the  authorizing  legislation  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conterenc".  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

TITLE  I 

Sec.  101  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Small  Business  Act  Amendments  of  1967", 

Sec.  102.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  4(C)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended — 

(li  by  striking  out  •$1,400,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof   "$1,900,000,000": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$400,000,000"  and  in- 
serting In   lieu   thereof  -$450,000,000"; 

l3i  by  striking  out  "$200,000,000"  and  In- 
serUng  in  lieu  thereof  -saoO.OOO.OOO";  and 

(4 1  by  striking  out  "$100,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$200,000,000". 

Sec  103.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  7(a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "except  that  a  loan 
made  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  facili- 
ties may  have  a  maturity  of  ten  years"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "except  that  such 
portion  of  a  loan  made  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  facilities  may  have  a  mattirlty 
of  fifteen  years". 

Sec.  104.  The  subsection  add«<l  to  section  7 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  by  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-769).  and 
designated  thereby  as  subsection  (e).  Is  re- 
designated as  subsection  (f). 

Sec.  105.  Subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  8(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  m  the  case  of  any  Individual  or  group 
of  persons  cooperating  with  It  In  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  (1)  to 
allow  such  an  Individual  or  group  such  use 
of  the  Administration's  office  facilities  and 
related  materials  and  services  as  the  Admin- 
istration deems  appropriate;  and  (11)  to  pay 
the  transp>ortatlon  expenses  and  a  per  diem 
allowance  In  accordance  with  section  5703 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  any  such 
Individual  for  travel  and  subsistence  expenses 
incurred  at  the  request  of  the  Administra- 
tion In  connection  with  travel  to  a  point 
more  than  flJty  miles  distant  from  the  home 
of  that  Individual  In  providing  gratuitous 
services  to  small  businessmen  In  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  or  In 
connection  with  attendance  at  meetings 
sponsored  by  the  Administration;". 

Sec.  106.  Paragraph  (13)  of  section  8(b) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

•'(13»  to  establish  such  advisory  boards 
and  committees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  of  the 
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Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958;  to 
call  meetings  of  such  boards  and  committees 
from  time  to  time;  to  pay  the  transportation 
expenses  and  a  per  diem  a'.lowance  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  the  members  of  such  boards 
and  committees  for  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  Incurred  at  the  request  of  the  Ad- 
ministration In  connection  with  travel  to 
points  more  than  fifty  miles  distant  from  the 
homes  of  such  members  In  attending  the 
meetings  of  such  boards  and  committees; 
and  to  rent  temporarily,  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  elsewhere,  such  hotel  or  other 
accommodations  as  are  needed  to  facilitate 
the  conduct  of  such  meetings;  and". 

Sec.  107.  Section  8(b|  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended — 

(li  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 13  i ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (14),  by  Inserting  ";  and"  In 
lieu  thereof,  and  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■•  (15  I  to  disseminate,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4154  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  data  and  Information.  In  such 
form  as  It  shall  deem  appropriate,  to  public 
agencies,  private  organizations,  and  the  gen- 
eral public." 

Sec  108.  The  subsection  added  to  section 
402  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
by  section  405  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-794). 
and  designated  thereby  as  subsection  (ta),  Is 
redesignated  as  subsection  (c). 

TITLE    II 

Sec.  201.  This  titie  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Small  Business  Investment  Act  Amendments 
of  1967". 

Sec  202.  Section  301(c)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  articles  of  Incoiporatlon  and 
amendments  thereto  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  .Administration  for  consideration  and 
approval  or  disapproval.  In  determining 
whether  to  approve  such  a  company's  articles 
of  Incorporation  and  permit  It  to  operate 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Admin- 
istration shall  give  due  regard,  among  other 
things,  to  the  need  and  availability  for  the 
financing  of  small  business  concerns  In  the 
geographic  area  In  which  the  proposed  com- 
pany is  to  commence  business,  the  general 
business  reputation  and  character  of  the  pro- 
posed owners  and  management  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  probability  of  successful  op- 
erations of  such  company  including  adequate 
profitability  and  financial  soundness.  After 
consideration  of  all  relevant  factors,  if  it  ap- 
proves the  company's  articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion, the  Administration  may  in  Its  discretion 
approve  the  company  to  operate  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  Issue  the  company 
a  license  for  such  operation." 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  Each  company  authorized  to 
operate  under  this  Act  shall  have  a  combined 
private  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  surplus 
In  an  amount  (1)  not  less  than  $150,000.  and 
(2)  adequate  to  assure  a  reasonable  prospect 
that  the  company  will  be  operated  soundly 
and  profitably,  and  managed  actively  and 
prudently  In  accordance  with  Its  articles  of 
Incorporation." 

(b)  The  heading  of  section  302  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Capital 
Requirements". 

(c)  The  description  of  section  302  In  the 
table  of  contents  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

Sec.  302.  Capital  requirements." 

SBC.  302.  Section  302(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  "except  that  In  no  event  shall  any 
such  bank  hold  shares  In  small  business  In- 
vestment companies  In  an  amount  aggregat- 
ing more  than  2  percent  of  Its  capital  and 


surplus."  and  inserting  "except  that  in  no 
event  may  any  such  bank  acquire  shares 
m  anv  small  business  investment  company 
If,  upon  the  making  of  that  acquisition, 

"(1)  the  aggregate  amount  of  shares  in 
small  business  investment  companies  then 
held  by  the  bank  would  exceed  5  percent  of 
its  capital  and  surplus,  or 

"(2)  the  bank  would  hold  50  percent  or 
more  of  any  class  of  equity  securities  Issued 
by  that  investment  company  and  having 
actual  or  potential  voting  rights." 

Sec.  205.  Section  303(b)  of  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  To  encourage  the  formation  and 
growth  of  small  business  investment  com- 
panies the  Administration  is  authorized 
(but  onlv  to  the  extent  that  the  necessary 
funds  are  not  available  to  the  company  in- 
volved from  private  sources  on  reasonable 
terms)  to  purchase,  either  directly  or  In  co- 
operation with  banks  or  other  lending  Insti- 
tutions through  agreements  to  participate 
on  an  immediate  basis,  the  debentures  of  any 
such  company.  Debentures  purchased  by  the 
Administration  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
subordinate  to  any  other  debenture  bonds, 
promissory  notes,  or  other  debts  and  obliga- 
tions of  such  companies,  unless  the  Admin- 
istration in  its  exercise  of  reasonable  invest- 
ment prudence  and  in  considering  the  finan- 
cial soundness  of  such  company  determines 
otherwise.  Such  debentures  may  be  Issued  for 
a  term  of  not  to  exceed  fifteen  years  and  shall 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  Into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  with  remain- 
ing periods  to  maturity  comparable  to  the 
average  maturities  on  such  debentures,  ad- 
justed to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum,  plus  such  additional  charge.  If 
any,  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram as  the  Administration  may  determine 
to  be  consistent  with  its  purposes.  The  de- 
bentures shall  also  contain  such  other  terms 
as  the  Administration  may  fix.  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  restrictions  and 
limitations: 

"  ( 1 )  The  total  amount  of  debentures  pur- 
chased and  outstanding  at  any  one  time  from 
a  company  which  does  not  qualify  under  the 
terms  of  "paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
shall  not  exceed  200  percent  of  the  combined 
paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  surplus  of  such 
company.  In  no  event  shall  the  debentures 
of  any  such  company  purchased  and  out- 
standing under  this  paragraph  exceed 
$7,500,000. 

"(2)  The  total  amount  of  debentures 
which  may  be  ptirchased  and  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  from  a  comf>any  which  (A) 
has  a  combined  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in 
surplus  of  $1000,000  or  more  and  (B)  has 
investments  or  legally  binding  commitments 
of  65  percent  or  more  of  Us  total  funds  avail- 
able for  investment  In  small  business  con- 
cerns invested  or  committed  In  venture  capi- 
tal, shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000  plus  300 
percent  of  that  portion  of  the  company's 
paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  surplus  which 
exceeds  $1,000,000.  In  no  event  shall  the  de- 
bentures of  any  such  company  purchased 
and  outstanding  under  this  paragraph  ex- 
ceed $10,000,000.  Such  additional  purchases 
which  the  Administration  makes  under  this 
paragraph  shall  contain  conditions  to  insure 
appropriate  maintenance  by  the  company 
receiving  such  assistance  of  the  described 
ratio  during  the  period  in  which  debenture* 
under  this  paragraph  are  outstanding. 

"(3)  Outstanding  amounts  of  financial 
assistance  provided  to  a  company  by  the 
Administration  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  Small  Business  Inveetment  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
maximum  amount  of  debentures  which  the 
Administration  would  otherwise  be  author- 
ized to  purchase  under  this  subsection.  For 


purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "ven- 
ture capital'  includes  such  common  stock, 
preferred  stock,  or  other  financing  with 
subordination  or  nonamortizaiion  character- 
istics as  the  Administration  determines  to  be 
substantially  similar  to  equity  financing." 

SM,<LL     BrSINESS     ACT      AMENDMENTS      OF      1967 

Sec.  206.  Section  304(c)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  207.  Section  306  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  Without  the  approval  of  the 
Administration,  the  aggregate  amount  of  ob- 
ligations and  securities  acquired  and  for 
which  commitments  may  be  issued  by  any 
small  business  Investment  company  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  any  single  en- 
terprise shall  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the 
combined  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  sur- 
plus of  such  company. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
combined  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  sur- 
plus of  any  company  licensed  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1968.  shall  consist  of  (1)  the  paid-in 
capital  and  paid-in  surplus  of  such  company 
and  (2)  the  following  portions  of  the  funds 
outstanding  from  the  Administration 
through  the  Issuance  of  subordinated  deben- 
tures as  of  the  (JSective  date  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  Amendments  of 
1967,  or  on  January  1  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing calendar  years,  whichever  is  less:  (A) 
100  percent,  (during  1968;  (B)  75  percent, 
during  1969;  (C.)  50  percent,  during  1970; 
(D)  25  percent,  during  1971;  and  (E)  zero, 
during  1972  and  thereafter. 

"(c)  With  respect  to  obligations  or  secu- 
rities acquired  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  and  with  respect  to  legally 
binding  commitments  issued  prior  to  such 
date,  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  In  ef- 
fect Immediately  prior  to  such  effective  date 
shall  continue  to  apply." 

Sec  208.  Section  310(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Each  such  com- 
pany shall  be  examined  at  least  once  each 
year,  except  that  the  Administrator  may 
"waive  examination  in  the  case  of  a  company 
whose  operations  have  been  suspended  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  company  Is  In- 
volved in  litigation  or  is  in  receivership." 

Sec.  209.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
401(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  is  amended  by  striking  out  "that  are 
(1)  eligible  for  loans  under  section  7(b)(3) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act,  or  (2)  eligible  for 
loans  under  title  IV  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,". 

Sec.  210.  Section  308(g)  of  the  Small  BuBi- 
ness  Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  (1) 
by  inserting  the  paragraph  designation  "(1)" 
after  "(g)";  and  (2)  by  adding  the  following 
new  subparagraph : 

"(2)  In  its  annual  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1967.  and  in  each  succeed- 
ing annual  report  made  pursuant  to  section 
10(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  the  Admin- 
istration shall  Include  full  and  detailed  ac- 
counts relative  to  the  following  matters: 

"(A)  The  Administration's  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  feasibility  and 
organization  of  a  small  business  capital  bank 
to  encourage  private  financing  of  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies  to  replace  Gov- 
ernment financing  of  such  companies 

"(B|  The  Administration's  plans  to  insure 
the  provision  of  small  buclness  investment 
company  financing  to  all  areas  of  the  coun- 
try and  to  all  eligible  small  business  concerns 
Including  steps  taken  to  accomplish  same. 

■'(C)  Steps  taken  by  the  Administration  to 
maximize  recoupment  of  Government  funds 
Incident  to  the  Inauguration  and  administra- 
tion of  the  small  business  investment  com- 
pany program  and  to  insure  compliance  with 
statuatory  and  regulatory  standards  relating 
thereto. 
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"ID)  An  accounting  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  with  respect  to  Federal  expenditures 
to  buslnesa  by  executive  agencies,  speclfvlng 
the  proportion  of  said  expenditures  going  to 
business  concerns  falling  above  and  below 
small  business  size  standards  applicable  to 
small  business  Investment  companies. 

■•(E)  An  accounting  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment with  respect  to  tax  revenues  ac- 
cruing to  the  Government  from  business 
concerns,  Incorporated  and  unincorpo- 
rated, specifying  the  source  of  such  revenues 
by  concerns  falling  above  and  below  the 
smaU  business  size  standards  applicable  to 
small  business  investment  companies 

"iF)  An  accounting  by  the  Treaury  De- 
partment with  respect  to  both  tax  losses 
and  Increased  tax  revenues  related  to  small 
business  Investment  company  financing  of 
both  Individual  and  corporate  business 
taxpayers 

"iG)  Recommendations  of  the  Treasury 
Department  with  respect  to  additional  tax 
Incentives  to  Improve  and  facilitate  the  op- 
erations of  small  business  investment  com- 
panies and  to  encourage  the  use  of  their 
financing  facilities  by  eligible  small  business 
concerns. 

'•(H)  A  report  from  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  enumerating  actions 
undertaken  by  that  agency  to  simplify  and 
minimize  the  regulatory  requirement.^  gov- 
erning smai;  business  investment  companies 
under  the  Federal  securities  laws  and  to 
eliminate  overlapping  regulation  and  juris- 
diction as  between  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  .Administration,  and 
other  agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 

••il)  A  report  from  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  with  respect  to  actions 
taken  to  facilitate  and  stabilize  the  access 
of  small  business  concerns  to  the  securities 
markets. 

"(J)  Actions  undertaken  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  simplify  com- 
pliance by  small  business  investment  com- 
panies with  the  requirements  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  and  to  facilitate 
the  election  to  be  taxed  as  regulated  Invest- 
ment companies  pursuant  to  section  851  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  " 

Sec.  211.  The  effective  date  of  this  title 
shaU  be  ninety  days  after  enactment,  except 
that  with  respect  to  section  207,  It  shall  be 
January  1,  1968 

TITLE    m 

Sec  301  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Protection  Act  of   1967". 

Sec.  302.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  conduct  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  Impact  on  small  business 
concerns  of  robbery,  burglary,  shoplifting, 
vandalism,  and  other  criminal  activities, 
nrlth  a  view  to  determining  ways  In  which 
such  concerns  may  best  protect  themselves 
against  such  activities. 

Sec  303.  The  Administrator  shall  report 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  title,  including  such  recommendations 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate  for  administra- 
tive and  legislative  action,  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Wright  Patm.an, 

.ABR.'tHAM    J.    MtXTER. 

William  A.  Barrett, 

Leonor  K.  Sullivan. 

Henry  S.  Retss. 

Thomas  L.  Ashlet. 

William  B.  Widnall, 

Bn-L  Brock, 

Oarry  Brown. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  Sparkman, 

Thomas  J.  McInttre, 

WaLiAM  Proxmire. 

Charles  H.  Perct, 

John  O.  Tower, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 


Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1862)  to  amend  the 
authorizing  legislation  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the  ac- 
companying conference  report: 

The  Hou.se  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  sub- 
stitute amendment.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both 
the  House  amendment  and  the  Senate  bill. 
Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and  con- 
forming changes,  the  following  statement  ex- 
plains the  differences  between  the  House 
amendment  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In 
conference. 

title   I 
Section    106 

The  House  amendment  omitted  a  provision 
of  the  Senate  bill  which  provided  for  pay- 
ment of  travel  and  per  diem  expenses  to 
members  of  boards  and  committees  estab- 
lished by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
The  conference  substitute  restored  this  pro- 
vision with  an  amendment  limiting  such 
payments  to  those  In  connection  with  travel 
to  a  point  more  than  50  miles  from  the  home 
of  the  board  or  committee  member. 
Section   107 

This  section  of  the  Senate  bill  granted 
authority  to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  use  the  malls  to  distribute  Informa- 
tion regarding  Its  programs  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  4154  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code.  It  was  omitted  from  the 
House  amendment,  and  was  restored  In  the 
conference  substitute  only  by  reason  of  the 
clear  understanding  of  the  conferees  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  will  use  this 
authority  to  promote  its  programs  through 
the  mall  with  discretion  and  that  such  mail- 
ings will  be  limited  to  Information  concern- 
ing title  IV  loans  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act,  displaced  business  loans,  manage- 
ment conference  announcements  and  other 
programs  of  the  agency  which  are  not  pub- 
licized through  the  normal  media  channels. 

title  n 
Section  202 

Section  202  of  the  House  amendment 
would  have  added  a  new  section  to  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  to  prohibit  the  Ad- 
ministration from  restricting  real  estate 
oriented  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies in  the  pursuit  of  Investment  policies 
approved  by  the  Administration  prior  to 
October  1.  1966.  This  provision  was  omitted 
from  the  conference  substitute,  but  the  con- 
ferees agreed  that  the  Committees  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  would  hold  hearings  on  the  question 
of  real  estate  Investment  prior  to  June  30, 
1968.  to  determine  the  scope  of  the  real  estate 
problem  and  to  see  If  an  adequate  solution 
can  be  obtained.  During  this  period.  It  Is 
expected  that  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration will  carefully  study  the  real  estate 
problem  and  will  not  arbitrarily  withhold 
benefits  from  the  program  from  a  real  estate 
oriented  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
pany solely  because  of  Its  Investment  policies 

The  Senate  bUl  provided  for  a  graduated 
Increase  in  minimum  capital  requirements, 
rising  to  $1,000,000  for  all  companies  (re- 
gardless of  whether  old  or  new)  by  February 
28.  1975.  The  House  amendment  omitted  ail 
reference  to  capital  requirements,  except  that 
In  Its  amendment  to  Section  301(c)  of  the 
act.  It  requires  the  Administration  to  give 
due  regard.  Ln  licensing  new  ccnnpanlee.  to 
various  factors  "Including  adequate  profit- 
ability and  financial  soundness." 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
House  amendment  In  not  changing  the  mini- 


mum capitalization  dollar  amounts  In  exist- 
ing law.  but  adds  the  requirement  that  the 
Administration.  In  the  case  of  each  applica- 
tion for  approval  to  operate  under  the  act, 
determine  that  the  applicant's  capitaliza- 
tion is  "adequate  to  assure  a  reasonable 
prosp>ect  that  the  company  will  be  operating 
soundly  and  profitably  and  managed  actively 
and  prudently  in  accordance  with  Its  articles 
of  Incorporation  '  If  the  administrator  does 
not  feel  that  these  criteria  would  be  satis- 
fied with  the  private  capitalization  of 
8150.000,  he  may  require  the  licensee  to  in- 
crease that  amount.  Thus,  while  the  $150,000 
figure  remains  as  a  minimum  requirement, 
the  conference  substitute  gives  the  Admin- 
istration more  clearly  defined  but  broadened 
discretionary  authority  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum if  certain  statutory  conditions  are  met. 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  conferees  that 
the  capitalization  requirement  for  a  small 
business  Investment  company  licensee  shall 
be  eriectlve  only  at  the  time  that  the  license 
Is  issued.  An  increase  in  the  minlnium  dollar 
amount  for  Initial  capitalization  was  omitted 
from  the  conference  substitute  with  the  ex- 
pectation and  intention  that  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration  will  take  no  action  to 
discriminate  in  any  manner  against  com- 
panies with  minimum  capitalization,  such 
as  refusing  to  purchase  debentures  of  these 
companies  or  not  allowing  them  to  sell  or 
merge  their  operations  If  such  a  determina- 
tion is  based  solely  on  their  capital  struc- 
ture. In  addition,  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  expect  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  will  In  no  way  discourage  the 
chartering  of  smaller  sized  companies  In 
areas  where  they  are  needed  and  can  be  ex- 
pected to  operate  on  a  sound  basis. 

The  omission  from  the  conference  sub- 
stitute of  the  provisions  which  would  have 
raised  the  minimum  dollar  amount  of  re- 
quired capitalization  Is  also  intended  to  pre- 
clude the  Administration  from  requiring 
companies  already  in  operation  to  Increase 
their  capital.  However,  should  an  operating 
SBIC  be  sold  or  its  license  transferred,  the 
Administration  wo^ild  be  empowered  to  re- 
quire an  Increase  in  capitalization  where 
necessary  to  meet  requirements  as  to  sound- 
ness and  profitability  referred  to  in  the  con- 
ference substitute. 

It  Is  also  expected  that  each  licensee  shall 
be  operated  in  a  businesslike  manner  and 
that  access  to  Its  offices  shall  be  available 
to  the  public.  The  conferees  are  also  con- 
cerned about  the  number  of  small  business 
Investment  companies  that  are  in  an  inac- 
tive status  Including  those  that  have  no 
Goverrunent  funds.  It  Is  expected  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  will  take  all 
necessary  action  to  correct  this  situation  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Section  204 
Section  205  of  the  House  amendment 
would  have  prohibited  any  bank  from  ac- 
quiring stock  of  a  small  buslne.ss  Investment 
comf>any  where  the  result  of  the  acquisition 
would  be  that  the  bank  would  have  In- 
vested more  than  5  percent  of  Us  capital  and 
surplus,  or  more  than  $1,000,000,  or  would 
hold  50  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  se- 
curities of  the  small  business  Investment 
company.  Under  the  conference  substitute, 
the  $1,000,000  limitation  Is  eliminated,  but 
the  other  two  are  retained.  It  is  the  expec- 
tation of  the  conferees  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  will  Issue  regulations  requiring 
bank  holding  companies  to  conform  to  the 
new  restrictions  imposed  by  section  205.  and 
that  the  Board,  In  writing  Its  regulations, 
will  make  certain  that  bank  holding  com- 
pany-owned banks  or  affiliates,  or  bank  hold- 
ing compwnles  themselves  cannot  gain  bene- 
fits under  this  legislation  that  would  not  ac- 
crue to  non-holdlng-company  banks.  It  Is 
expected  further  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  regtilatlons  will  apply  the  restric- 
tions contained  In  the  legislation  to  multiple 
holdings  m  small  business  Investment  com- 
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panles    by    bank   holding   companies,    their 
bank    afflUates    and    other    permitted    bank 
holding  company  affiliates. 
Section  205 

Section  204  of  the  House  amendment  would 
have  Increased  from  $700,000  to  $4,000,000 
the  amount  of  capital  which  the  Administra- 
tion could  furnish  a  small  business  Invest- 
ment company  under  section  302(a)  of  the 
act,  and  section  206  of  the  House  amend- 
ment would  have  increased  from  $4,000,000 
to  $6,000,000  the  amount  which  could  be 
furnished  under  section  303(b)(1)  of  the 
act.  Both  section  204  and  section  206  of  the 
House  amendment  were  omitted  from  the 
conference   substitute. 

In  their  place,  there  Is  Included,  as  sec- 
tion 205  of  the  substitute,  an  amendment 
ta)  section  303(b)  of  the  act.  The  amendment 
permits  the  Administration  to  purchase  an 
amount,  not  to  exceed  200  percent  of  the 
combined  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  sur- 
plus of  a  small  business  investment  company, 
up  to  $7,500,000.  In  addition,  for  any  company 
which  has  a  paid-in  capital  and  surplus  of 
$1  million  or  more  and  has  65  percent  of  its 
p.jrtfolio  in  venture  capital  Investments,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  may  purchase 
additional  debentures  not  to  exceed  $2  mil- 
lion plus  300  percent  of  that  portion  of  the 
companies  paid-in  capital  and  surplus  which 
exceeds  $1  million.  In  no  event  may  the  total 
debentures  of  any  such  company  held  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  exceed  $10 
million.  These  debentures  shall  be  subordi- 
nated, "unle-'s  the  Administration  in  its  exer- 
cise of  reasonable  Investment  prudence  and 
in  considering  the  financial  soundness  of  such 
company  determines  otherwise." 

Section  207  of  the  House  amendment  con- 
tained a  definition  of  "venture  capital." 
Section  205  of  the  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  term  "venture  capital,"  but  de- 
fines It  as  including  "such  common  stock. 
preferred  stock,  or  other  financing  with  sub- 
ordination or  nonamortlzatlon  characteris- 
tics as  the  Administration  shall  determine 
to  be  substantially  similar  to  equity  financ- 
ing." Since  the  term  is  used  only  In  section 
303(b)  of  the  act  (as  amended  by  section 
205  of  the  conference  substitute),  the  defini- 
tion Is  made  part  of  that  section. 
Section  206 

Section  206  of  the  conference  substitute 
repeals  section  304(c)  of  the  act.  This  pro- 
vision of  the  act  gives  an  option  to  com- 
panies receiving  financing  from  small  busi- 
ness investment  company  to  purchase  stock 
in  the  small  business  investment  company 
up  to  5  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  fi- 
nancing. There  was  no  repeal  of  this  pro- 
vision In  the  House  amendment. 
Section  207 

Section  207  of  the  conference  substitute 
limits  a  small  business  Investment  company's 
Investment  In  any  one  enterprise  to  20  per- 
cent of  its  private  capital,  or  half  of  what 
is  permitted  under  existing  law  for  a  small 
business  investment  company  whose  private 
capital  is  matched  doUar-for-doUar  with 
funds  furnished  by  the  Administration.  For 
small  business  investment  companies  already 
in  operation,  this  change  goes  into  effect  on 
a  sliding  scale  that  delays  full  effectiveness 
until  1972. 

In  the  House  amendment,  there  was  no 
counterpart  to  section  208  of  the  conference 
substitute. 

Section  208 

The  House  amendment  would  have  re- 
quired examination  by  the  Administration 
of  each  small  business  Investment  company 
each  year  without  exception.  The  Senate  bill 
would  have  permitted  the  Administration  to 
waive  such  examination  "for  good  cause." 
The  conference  substitute  permits  waiver 
only  "In  the  case  of  a  company  whose  oper- 
ations  have   been   suspended   by   reason   of 


the  faot  that  the  company  Is  Involved  In  liti- 
gation or  iB  In  receivership." 
Section  210 
Section  210  of  the  House  amendment  re- 
quires certain  material,  some  of  which  Is  to 
be  furnished  by  other  agencies,  to  be  Included 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Admlnistratlou. 
The  conference  substitute  adoptJi  this  sec- 
tion without  change.  Full  cooperation  from 
the  other  agencies  is  expected,  but  it  is  not 
Intended  that  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration be  held  responsible  for  gathering 
data  which  is  required  to  be  furnished  by 
other  agencies, 

Wright  Patman. 

AiiRAHAM  J.  MULTER. 

William  A.  Barbett, 
Leonor    K.    Sullivan, 
Henry  S.  Reuss. 
Thomas  L.  Ashlet. 

WiLLLAM  B.  WICNALL, 

BrLL  Brock, 
Gakby  Brown, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  1862  before  this  body 
today  represents  legislation  that  should 
go  a  long  way  toward  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  small  business  in- 
vestment company  program. 

The  reported  substitute  makes  it  clear 
that  the  SmaU  Business  Administration 
shall  not  discriminate  against  minimum 
size  small  business  investment  com- 
panies solely  because  of  their  capital 
structure.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  has 
been  made  clear  that  those  smaU  busi- 
ness investment  companies  who  do  not 
wish  to  operate  within  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  law  will  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  their  operations  in  this  man- 
ner, regardless  of  their  size. 

I  feel  that  the  House  version  of  S,  1862 
faired  extremely  well  in  the  conference 
report.  We  gained  much  more  than  we 
lost  and  although  a  provision  providing 
certain  exemptions  for  real  estate-ori- 
ented small  business  investment  com- 
panies was  contained  in  the  House  bill, 
it  was  not  part  of  the  reported  substitute. 
However,  the  conferees  agreed,  and  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  reflects  this  agreement,  that 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees  will  hold  hearings 
on  the  real  estate  question  prior  to 
June  30, 1968. 

I  would  briefly,  at  this  point,  like  to 
summarize  the  differences  between  the 
House  reported  bill  and  the  conference 
adopted  substitute. 

In  title  I  of  the  legislation,  the  re- 
ported substitute  would  allow  SBA  to  pay 
travel  and  per  diem  expenses  to  mem- 
bers of  advisorj'  boards  and  committees 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
provided  that  such  travel  is  more  than 
50  miles  from  the  home  of  the  commit- 
tee or  board  member.  The  House  bill 
would  not  provide  payment  for  these 
committee  members. 

The  House  conferees  also  accepted  the 
Senate  version  of  a  provision  that  would 
allow  the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  use  the  mails  to  distribute  Information 
regarding  its  programs  without  regard 
to  provisions  of  section  4154  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code.  Under  the  present 
law.  SBA  cannot  make  the  public  gen- 
erally aware  of  its  progrtims  unless  it 
receives  a  specific  inquiry  for  informa- 
tion.  The   conference   substitute   would 


allow  the  agency  to  use  the  mails  to  pro- 
mote information  concerning  displaced 
business  loans,  economic  opportunity 
loans,  and  management  conferences  con- 
ducted by  the  agency  as  well  as  other 
programs  which  are  not  generally  pub- 
licized through  normal  media  channels. 
The  House  conferees  feel  that  these  re- 
strictions will  make  certain  that  SBA 
does  not  flood  the  mail  with  advertising 
promotions. 

Title  II  of  the  conference  substitute 
deals  solely  with  the  small  business  In- 
vestment company  program.  As  stated 
earlier,  the  Senate  conferees  did  not  ac- 
cept the  House  version  dealing  with  real 
estate  .small  business  investment  com- 
panies, but  did  agree  to  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  House  and  Senate  Banking 
Committees  to  hold  hearings  on  the  real 
estate  question  prior  to  June  30.  1968, 
Perhaps  the  biggest  victory  for  the  House 
was  in  the  area  of  minimum  small  busi- 
ness investment  company  capitalization. 
Under  the  Senate  version,  all  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies  with  less  than 
SI  million  in  capitalization  would  have 
had  to  increase  their  private  capital  to 
the  $1  million  figure  by  1975  or  leave  the 
program.  The  House  conferees  prevailed 
in  this  area  and  the  Senate  language 
was  struck  in  favor  of  a  substitute  that 
requires  each  company  to  have  a  mini- 
mum private  paid-in  capital  and  surplus 
of  $150,000  or  an  amount  that  is  "ade- 
quate to  assure  a  reasonable  prospect 
that  the  company  will  be  operating 
soundly  and  profitably  and  managed 
acti'vely  and  prudently  in  accordance 
with  its  articles  of  incorporation." 

In  short,  this  provision  would  allow 
SBA  to  license  new  companies  with  a 
capitalization  of  $150,000.  unless  the 
agency  determines  that  a  higher  private 
capitalization  is  needed  in  order  to  as- 
sure financial  soundness  in  the  com- 
pany's operation. 

The  Senate  conferees  also  went  along 
with  one  exception,  with  the  House  pro- 
vision that  controls  bank  participation 
in  small  business  investment  companies. 
Under  the  House  bill,  banks  would  be 
precluded  from  purchasing  stock  in  a 
SBIC  in  an  amount  greater  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  bank's  capital  and  surplus  or 
$1  million,  whichever  is  lesser.  In  addi- 
tion, banks  would  be  precluded  from 
owning  more  than  49  percent  of  the 
stock  of  a  single  small  busj^ess  invest- 
ment company.  The  conference  substi- 
tute retained  the  5  percent  maximum 
and  the  49  percent  ownership  celling  but 
removed  the  third  ceiling,  the  $1  million 
limitation.  Thus,  under  the  conference 
substitute,  banks  could  invest  up  to  5 
percent  of  their  capital  and  surplus  in 
small  business  investment  companies, 
but  would  be  precluded  from  obtaining 
more  than  49  percent  of  the  stock  of  any 
single  SBIC. 

This  provision  allows  existing  bank- 
SBIC  relations  to  continue  at  present 
levels.  However,  if  banks  have  already 
reached  the  ceilings  contained  in  the 
substitute  language,  then  they  would  be 
precluded  from  making  additional  in- 
vestments. 

The  House  conferees  adopted  the  Sen- 
ate's leverage  section  but  were  able  tD 
obtain  approval  for  an  important  amend- 
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ment  to  this  section.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute allows  small  business  investment 
companies  to  obtain  up  to  $10  million  in 
Government  funds  providing  that  cer- 
Uin  conditions  are  met.  The  House  ver- 
sion would  also  have  allowed  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies  to  borrow  $10 
million  but  would  have  required  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  funds  not  be  sub- 
ordinated to  other  debt. 

The  reported  bill  while  allowing  sub- 
ordination, gives  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration the  power  to  make  the 
Government  funds  senior  to  other  debt  if 
such  a  requirement  is  necessary.  This 
will  enable  small  business  investment 
companies  to  attract  other  non-Govern- 
ment funds  but  at  the  same  time  give 
Small  Business  Administration  an  effec- 
tive tool  to  protect  Goverrunent  money. 

The  House  conferees  also  agreed  to  a 
Senate  provision  that  would  decrease  the 
amount  of  money  that  a  small  business 
Investment  company  could  lend  to  a 
single  small  business  concern.  Under 
present  law,  a  small  business  investment 
company  may  lend  20  percent  of  its 
statutory — Government  and  private — 
funds  to  a  single  small  business  concern. 
However,  the  conference  substitute  re- 
moved statutory  capital  so  it  was  neces- 
sary to  change  the  lending  limit  for  small 
business  investment  companies. 

Under  the  conference  substitute,  small 
business  investment  companies  may  lend 
20  percent  of  their  private  capital  to  a 
single  small  business  concern.  In  order 
to  facilitate  an  orderly  transition  to  the 
new  lending  limit,  a  sliding  scale  of  re- 
duction in  lending  limit  was  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees  that  would  not  make  the 
new  lending  limit  totally  effective  until 
1972.  ,  , 

The  House  conferees  were  successful 
in  obtairUng  Senate  concurrence,  with  a 
minor  amendment,  to  a  provision  requir- 
ing annual  examination  of  every  small 
business  investment  company.  The  pro- 
vision does  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration Administrator  to  waive  such 
an  examination  "in  the  case  a  company 
whose  operations  have  been  suspended 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  company 
is  Involved  in  litigation  or  is  in  recelver- 

There  were  a  few  minor  technical 
amendments  that  I  have  not  discussed, 
but  none  of  these  would  have  a  substan- 
tive effect  on  the  law.  In  addition.  I  have 
not  taken  the  time  of  this  body  to  go 
into  detail  on  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  that  were  adopted  without  change 
by  the  Senate.  Also.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Senate  adopted,  without 
change,  title  Ed  of  the  House  version 
calUng  for  a  study  of  the  best  ways  that 
small  businessmen  can  protect  them- 
selves against  criminal  actions.  In  order 
to  resolve  any  doubts  that  Members  may 
have,  there  is  no  provision  in  this  legis- 
lation for  any  appropriation  or  authori- 
zation for  funds  for  this  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CENERAi  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  passed 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question  about  the  report? 
The  report  says: 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  Committees 
on  Banking  and  Currency  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  would  hold  hearings  on  the 
question  of  real  estate  Investment  prior  to 
June  30.  1968.  to  determine  the  scope  of  the 
real  estate  problem  and  to  see  if  an  adequate 
solution  can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct.  It  is  in 
the  report  and  it  is  also  in  the  statement 
of  the  managers. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object,  but  I  want  to  go 
one  step  further,  the  conference  report 
says  further: 

During  this  period.  It  Is  expected  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  will  carefully 
study  the  real  estate  problem  and  will  not 
arbitrarily  withhold  benefits  from  the  pro- 
gram from  a  real  estate-oriented  small  busi- 
ness investment  company  solely  because  of 
its  investment  policies. 

If  I  interpret  the  language  of  the  re- 
port correctly  then  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  directed  to  consider  each 
small  business  investment  corporation 
real  estate  oriented  company  on  its  own 
merits  as  to  whether  or  not  they  can 
borrow,  merge,  sell,  or  receive  any  other 
benefits  of  the  program.  Thus  a  real  es- 
tate oriented  small  business  investment 
corporation  seeking  funds  from  Small 
Business  Administration  could  not  be  de- 
nied these  funds  solely  because  its  loan 
portfolio  was  predominately  in  the  real 
estate  field. 

That  is  the  way  I  take  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  committee  will  have 
hearings.  Both  committees  are  obligated 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate,  on  that 
question,  to  hold  hearings  before  June 
30,  1968. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Then  that  interpreta- 
tion is  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
gentleman's  Interpretation,  but  we  will 
have  full  and  complete  hearings  on  it- 
Mr  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  ir 
support  of  the  House  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  10409. 

However.  I  would  feel  that  I  was  do- 
ing less  than  my  duty  to  the  small  busi- 
nessmen of  America  If  I  did  not  com- 
ment on  the  action  of  this  body  in  re- 
fusing to  authorize  $300,000  for  a  study 
contained  in  H.R.  10409  that  would  help 
small  businessmen  protect  themselves 
against  robberies,  burglaries,  and  other 
criminal  activities. 

Certain  Members  of  this  body  ex- 
pressed a  fear  that  the  money  would  be 


used  in  less  than  an  appropriate  maimer 
in  this  study.  I  hold  no  such  fears  nor  do 
I  believe,  as  has  been  suggested  on  this 
floor  during  the  debate  on  H.R.  10409, 
that  this  study  would  be  used  to  delve 
into  the  sociological  reasons  behind  the 
recent  riots  in  some  of  our  major  cities. 

It  must  be  noted  that  this  legislation 
was  Introduced  on  February  16.  1967. 
months  before  riots  hit  the  headlines  of 
our  Nation's  papers. 

This  legislation  is  not  designed  to  look 
into  the  sociological  reasons  behind  riots 
nor  is  it  designed  to  find  out  if  small 
businessmen  are  the  victims  of  criminal 
attacks.  'We  know  what  the  problem  is 
but,  imfortunately,  we  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  the  problem  and  I  pray  to  God 
that  there  is  an  answer  to  this  serious 
situation.  Unfortunately,  the  problem 
grows  worse  and  unless  something  is 
done  immediately,  the  future  of  small 
businesses  in  our  metropolitan  areas  is 
in  jeopardy. 

Yesterday,  I  placed  in  the  Record  a 
nimiber  of  letters  from  small  business- 
men and  their  trade  association  groups 
supporting  my  legislation.  Because  of  the 
urgency  of  this  matter,  I  would  like  to 
read  just  one  of  those  letters.  It  is  from 
Mr.  Julian  E.  Jackson  of  Jackson's  Minit 
Markets,  Jacksonville.  Fla.  In  part,  it 
reads: 

We  operate  a  chain  of  small  convenience 
stores  where  there  Is  only  one  operator  on 
duty  at  a  time  and  we  have  had  at  least 
one  or  sometimes  four  and  five  robberies 
each  night  In  the  State  of  Florida  alone  in 
our  stores. 

The  criminals  are  very  rarely  apprehended 
and  they  go  and  rob  someone  else  the  same 
night  or  the  next  night.  We  have  had  two 
of  our  store  managers  killed  In  the  last  three 
years,  we  have  had  four  others  shot  and 
many  beaten  up  by  these  bandits  and  It  gets 
worse  instead  of  better. 

I  certainly  hope  this  Bill  passes  and  they 
can  get  some  action  at  once,  because  the 
small  store  operators  certainly  need  some 
protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Indeed  unfortunate 
that  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
has  to  tell  small  businessmen,  such  as 
Mr.  Jackson,  that  it  Is  not  willing  to 
spend  $300,000  so  that  his  store  em- 
ployees can  go  to  work  without  fear  that 
they  may  lose  their  lives. 

I  have,  today,  written  to  Mr.  Robert 
Moot,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  asking  that  I  be 
kept  fully  abreast  of  the  progress  of  the 
study.  I  have  also  asked  him  to  inform 
me  immediately  if  he  finds  that  the  study 
is  being  hampered  because  of  a  shortage 
of  funds.  If  such  is  the  case,  I  will  intro- 
duce legislation  immediately  asking  for 
the  necessarj"  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion. 

If  such  legislation  Is  necessary.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  Members  of  this  House 
will  not  again  turn  their  backs  on  the 
future  of  our  Nation's  small  businessmen. 

The  following  Is  an  editorial  from  the 
Evening  Star  of  September  21 : 

INSUUANCB  BT   PlAT 

A  Presidential  panel  headed  by  Governor 
Richard  J.  Hughes  of  New  Jersey  ha«  been 
looking  Into  the  problem  of  Insuring  com- 
mercial and  residential  property  In  rlot- 
affected    areas.    And    one    "solution"    being 
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bandied  about  so  far  provides  a  rather  alarm- 
ing example  of  Big  Brotherism. 

The  panel,  according  to  news  reports, 
thinks  insurance  companies  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented from  denying  coverage  to  prospective 
customers.  And  while  the  study  group  admits 
;i  does  not  have  power  ItseU  to  impose  such 
a  fiat  on  the  Industry,  It  says  most  state 
insurance  commissions  do. 

Well,  we  are  quite  ready  to  agree  that  In- 
surance lor  business  and  homeowners  in  the 
ghetto  is  badly  needed,  as  we  have  stated  be- 
fore in  these  columns.  But  forcing  Insurance 
companies  to  underwrite  everybody  is  hardly 
the  right  approach. 

Insurance  is  a  competitive  business,  with 
complex  and  highly  sensitive  mechanisms  de- 
veloped over  the  decades  for  evaluating  risks. 
The  very  life  of  the  industry  depends  upon 
Its  managers'  ability  to  appraise  the  hazards 
of  a  situation  and  refuse  business  considered 
too  perilous.  And  this  kind  of  Judgment  Is  not 
something  that  can  be  tinkered  with  by 
passing  a  law. 

Fvirthermore,  the  panel  seems  bent  on  over- 
simplifying matters.  It  favors  a  plan  permit- 
ting companies  to  refuse  insurance  only  If 
property  had  flaws  such  as  faulty  wiring  or 
other  building  code  violations,  which  hardly 
comes  to  grips  with  the  riot  problem.  And 
the  panel  falls  to  tackle  the  subject  of  premi- 
ums, which  can  be  priced  so  high  that  a 
company  could  obey  the  law  while  evading 
its  spirit. 

Much  more  positive  approaches  are  now 
being  pushed  in  Congress.  One  Is  a  House- 
passed  bill  bv  Representative  Annunzio  of 
Illinois  providing  for  a  study  of  ways  to  pro- 
tect downtown  business  from  hoodlumlsm. 
including  government-backed  insurance.  An- 
other measure  by  Senator  Smathers  of  Flor- 
ida, on  which  hearings  were  recently  held, 
would  establish  a  government  corporation 
to  provide  crime  insurance  to  those  unable  to 
obtain  it  and  would  encourage  private  com- 
panies to  share  such  risks. 

The  problem  of  ghetto  insurance  cannot  be 
solved  by  force.  It  may  very  weU  yield,  how- 
ever, to  a  government-industry  spirit  of  co- 
operation. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  'WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  of  the 
"Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  bill— H.R.  13026 — to  change  the 
period  during  which  an  individual  is 
permitted  to  enroll  under  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act — relat- 
ing to  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged— and  for  other 
purposes,  which  bill  was  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reser\ing 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— would  the  gentleman  take  a  brief 


amount  of  time  to  explain  exactly  what 

this  is  to  the  Members'' 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  neces- 
sity for  the  bill  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  has  not  completed  action  on 
the  original  social  security  bill  which 
we  passed. 

This  bill  has  a  very  limited  purpose. 
It  is  a  temporarj'  measure  and  makes  no 
permanent  change  in  the  medicare  law. 
There  is  no  controversy  cormected  with 
the  bill,  which  was  reported  unanimously 
out  of  the  CoHMnlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  defer 
the  date  by  which  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  re- 
quired to  promulgate  the  revised  rate  of 
the  monthly  premiums  paid  by  subscrib- 
ers to  the  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance program  under  part  B  of  the  medi- 
care law. 

The  bill  also  makes  several  related 
temporar>'  changes  in  the  law  in  order  to 
preserve  the  existing  right  of  present 
subscribers  to  the  supplemenurj-  medical 
insurance  program  to  drop  out  of  the 
program  during  the  period  of  October, 
November,  and  December  of  this  year 
and  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  present 
subscribers  to  await  the  announcement 
of  the  Secretary-  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  concerning  the  new  pre- 
mium rate  before  they  decide  whether 
or  not  they  wish  to  drop  out  of  or  remain 
in  the  program. 

Similarly,  the  bill  will  afford  the  same 
opportunity  of  awaiting  the  announce- 
ment of  the  new  premium  rate  to  per- 
sons age  65  and  over  who  are  eligible  for 
part  B  coverage  but  who  did  not  elect 
coverage  under  the  program  within  the 
period  provided  in  the  law  at  the  time 
they  first  became  eligible:  they  also 
would  be  allowed  to  subscribe  under  the 
part  B  program  during  the  first  3  months 
of  1968. 

Now,  why  is  this  legislation  needed 
at  this  time? 

The  reason  is  this.  It  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  pending  social  security  legisla- 
tion— H.R.  12080,  which  was  passed  by 
the  House  on  August  17— will  not  be 
enacted  by  October  1.  1967.  This  means 
that  the  enrollment  period,  which  under 
present  law  will  begin  on  October  1,  1967, 
and  end  on  December  31.  1967.  will  start 
before  action  on  that  legislation  is  com- 
pleted. The  premium  rate  which  is  to  be 
announced  by  October  1  will  have  to  be 
based  on  present  law.  even  though  H.R. 
12080  as  passed  by  the  House  would  in- 
crease the  protection  provided  by  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance,  thereby 
increasing  the  cost  of  the  supplementarj- 
medical  insurance  program,  and  make 
numerous  procedural  and  other  changes 
in  the  program.  All  these  changes 
should  be  considered  by  beneficiaries  in 
connection  with  the  open  enrollment 
period  soon  to  begin.  The  final  provisions 
of  H.R.  12080  cannot  be  predicted  with 
certainty  at  this  time  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble, however,  that  enactment  of  that 
legislation  will  require  a  different  pre- 
mium than  would  be  required  under  the 
present  law.  A  change  in  law  is  needed 


to  permit  information  to  be  provided  to 
potential  enrollees  on  what  effect  the 
new  law  will  have  on  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance  program  and  to  re- 
flect in  the  premium  to  be  paid  over  the 
next  2  years  the  costs  of  the  benefit  pro- 
visions under  that  law. 

The  required  change  in  the  enrollment 
period  could  be  made  either  in  the  course 
of  or  after  enactment  of  HJl.  12080  but 
it  seems  far  better  to  act  now  and  fore- 
stall the  commencement  of  an  enroll- 
ment process  based  upon  provlsionB  of 
present  law.  Without  the  enactment  of 
this  bill,  people  would  be  required  to 
make  their  decisions  before  January  1. 
so  that  they  would  have  to  decide  about 
enrollment  before  mformation  on  the 
new  premium  rate  and  benefit  protection 
is  available.  They  may  then  not  make 
a  properlj-  informed  decision  on  whether 
to  enroll  or  terminate  their  enrollment. 
EHiring  the  October-December  period  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  a  change  in  law 
would  have  to  be  made,  including  pro- 
visions permitting  the  announcement  of 
a  new  premium  rate,  and  people  would 
have  to  be  reinstructed  about  the  change 
in  their  rights  and  obligations.  Many  per- 
sons are  likely  to  be  greatly  confused  by 
such  a  change  in  instructions. 

Under  this  bill,  the  new  premium  rate 
would  be  announced  prior  to  January  1. 
1968.  and  would  go  into  effect  on  April  1, 
1968.  rather  than  on  Januarj-  1.  1968.  as 
presently  scheduled :  persons  would  have 
until  the  end  of  March  of  next  year  to 
decide  about  enrollment  or  termination 
of  enrollment :  and  the  full  informational 
task  could  begin  at  the  close  of  this  year 
when  all  the  needed  information  would 
be  available. 

Another  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  is  that  at  this  time 
substantial  additional  actuarial  experi- 
ence is  being  tabulated  relating  to  the 
accrued  cost  of  the  program.  Delaying 
the  date  of  announcement  of  the  change 
in  premium  rate  will  permit  a  better  es- 
timate of  the  required  premium  rat«. 

I  would  emphasize  again  that  tliis  bill 
is  a  temporarv-  measure.  It  is  intended  to 
avoid  problems  which  could  occur  if  the 
new  premiiun  rate  were  promulgated  be- 
fore the  pending  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967  are  enacted  into  law. 

When  tills  bill  was  introduced,  it  con- 
tained several  permanent  amendments 
to  the  medicare  law.  All  of  these  perma- 
nent provisions  were  omitted  from  the 
bill  reported  by  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee felt  that  these  permanent  amend- 
ments should  be  studied  more  thoroughly 
than  was  possible  in  connection  with 
this  temporary  legislation. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

This  was  unanimously  approved  on  our 
side  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R    13026 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
Amenca    :n    Congress   assembled.    That    (a) 
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section  1837(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  There  shall  be  a  general  enrollment 
period,  after  the  period  described  In  subsec- 
tion (CI,  during  the  period  beginning  on 
January  1  and  ending  on  March  31  of  each 
year  beginning  with  1968." 

(b)  Section  1838(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "December  31"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "March  31". 

Sic.  2.  (a)(1)  Section  1839(a)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1968"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "April 
1988" 

(2)  Section  1839(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1967"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "March  1968". 

ib(  Section  1839(bM2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  during  Decem- 
ber of  1967  and  of  each  year  thereafter,  de- 
termine and  promulgate  the  dollar  amount 
which  shall  be  applicable  for  premiums  for 
months  In  the  12  month  period  beginning 
with  the  succeeding  April  1.  Such  dollar 
amount  shall  be  such  amount  as  the  Secre- 
tary estimates  to  be  necessary  so  that  the 
aggregate  premiums  for  such  12  month  pe- 
riod win  equal  one-half  of  the  total  of  the 
benefits  and  administrative  costs  which  he 
estimates  will  be  payable  from  the  Federal 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  for  such  12-month  period.  In  estimat- 
ing the  aggregate  benefits  payable  for  any 
period,  the  Secretary  shall  Include  an  appro- 
priate amount  for  a  contingency  margin; 
and  such  amount  may  take  Into  considera- 
tion any  unfunded  accrued  benefit  liability 
or  contingency  reserve  balance  estimated  to 
exist  m  the  Trust  Fund  on  the  last  day  of  the 
calendar  year  preceding  such  period.  The  un- 
funded accrued  benefit  liability  at  any  time 
Is  the  excess  i  If  any)  or  (A)  the  aggregate 
benefits  that  are  estimated  to  be  payable  In 
the  future  with  respect  to  services  rendered 
up  to  that  time  over  (B)  the  estimated  bal- 
ance In  the  Trust  Fund  at  such  time  The 
contingency  reserve  balance  at  any  time  Is 
the  excess  (If  any)  of  iC)  the  estimated  bal- 
ance In  the  Trust  Fund  at  such  time  over 
(D)  the  aggregate  benefits  that  are  estimated 
to  be  payable  In  the  future  with  respect  to 
services  rendered  up  to  that  time." 

(c)  Section  18391  d  I  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  3  (a)  The  general  enrollment  period 
under  section  1837(e)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  ( as  amended  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act)  beginning  January  1.  1968,  and  ending 
March  31.  1968,  shall,  for  purposes  of  en- 
rolling In  the  insurance  program  established 
under  part  B  of  title  XVITI  of  such  Act  and 
of  terminating  such  enrollment  as  provided 
In  section  1838ib)(n  of  such  Act.  Instead 
begin  on  October  1.  1967 

tb)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who, 
pursuant  to  section  1838(b)(1)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  terminates  his  enrollment 
In  the  Insurance  program  established  under 
part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  such  Act.  his  cover- 
age period  (as  defined  In  section  1838(a)  of 
such  Act)  — 

( 1 )  shall  terminate  at  the  close  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1967.  If  he  filed  his  notice  of  termina- 
tion prior  to  January  1,  1968.  or 

(2)  shall  terminate  at  the  close  of  March 
31,  1968.  If  he  filed  his  notice  of  termination 
after  December  31,  1967,  and  prior  to  April  1, 
1968 

An  Individual  whose  coverage  period 
terminated  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 1  at  the 
close  of  December  31.  1967.  may.  not  with- 
standing section  1837(bi(2)  of  such  Act, 
enroll  In  such  program  prior  to  April  1,  1968. 
and  for  purpKDses  of  sections  1838i  a)  (2)  (E) 
and  1837(b)  (2>  of  such  Act  such  enrollment 
shall  be  deemed  an  enrollment  under  section 
1837(e)  of  such  Act  and  a  second  enrollment 
under  such  part. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who  did 
not  enroll  In  the  Insurance  program  estab- 


lished under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  In  his  Initial  enrollment 
period,  but  does  so  eru-oU  prior  to  April  1. 
1968,  the  enrollment  period  In  which  he  so 
enrolled  shall,  for  purposes  of  section  1839 
(c)  of  such  Act.  be  deemed  to  have  closed 
on  December  31.  1967 

Sec  4  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medi- 
cal Enrollment  Act  of  1967." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment; 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following: 

"That  the  general  enrollment  period  under 
section  1837(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
beginning  October  1,  1967.  and  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1967.  shall,  for  purposes  of  en- 
rolling in  the  insurance  program  established 
under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  such  Act  and 
of  terminating  such  enrollment  as  provided 
in  section  1838(ta)(l)  of  such  Act.  be  ex- 
tended through  March  31,  1968. 

"Src.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  1839(a)  and  (b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act — 

"(1)  the  dollar  amount  applicable  for 
premiums  under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of 
such  Act  for  each  month  before  April  1968 
shall  be  $3,  and 

"(2 1  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  may  determine  and  promulgate 
such  dollar  amount  for  months  after  March 
1968  and  before  January  1970  at  any  time 
on  or  before  December  31,  1967. 

"Sec.  3  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual 
who.  pursuant  to  section  1838(b)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  terminates  his  enroll- 
ment in  the  Insurance  program  established 
under  part  B  of  title  XVin  of  such  Act.  his 
coverage  period  (as  defined  In  section  1838 
(a)   of  such  Act  I  — 

"(11  shall  terminate  at  the  close  of  De- 
cember 31,  1967,  If  he  filed  his  notice  of  ter- 
mination before  January  1,  1968.  or 

"(2)  shall  terminate  at  the  close  of  March 
31.  1968,  If  he  filed  his  notice  of  termination 
after  December  31,  1967.  and  before  April  1, 
1968. 

An  Individual  whose  coverage  period  ter- 
minated pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  at  the 
close  of  December  31.  1967,  may.  notwith- 
standing section  1837(b)(2)  of  such  Act. 
enroll  in  such  program  before  April  1,  1968, 
and  for  purposes  of  sections  1838(a)(2)(E) 
and  1837(b)(2)  of  such  Act  such  enrollment 
shall  be  deemed  an  enrollment  under  sec- 
tion 1837(e)  of  such  Act  and  a  second  en- 
rollment under  such  part. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  r  ly  Individual  who 
did  not  enroll  In  the  Insurance  program 
established  under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  In  his  Initial  enroll- 
ment period,  but  does  so  enroll  before  April 
1,  1968,  the  enroUment  period  In  which  he  so 
enrolls  shall,  for  purposes  of  section  1839(c) 
of  such  Act,  be  deemed  to  have  closed  on 
December  31,  1967." 

Mr.  WATTS  'during  tlie  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  extend  through  March  1968 
the  first  general  enrollment  period  under 
part  B  of  title  Xvni  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity  Act    (relating   to   supplementary 


medical  insurance  benefits  for  the  aged) , 
and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ACQUISITION  OF  CAREER  STATUS 
BY  TEMPORARY  GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  HENDERSON  submitted  a  con- 
ference report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
iS.  13201  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
of  career  status  by  certain  temporary 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


INABILITY  OF  AMERICAN  INDUS- 
TRY TO  COMPETE  WITH  FOR- 
EIGN TRADE— IMPACT  OF  MINI- 
MUM WAGE  LAW 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we 
are  going  to  consider,  or  at  least  there  is 
scheduled  for  consideration  tomorrow, 
the  bill.  H.R.  478.  which  deals  with  the 
minimum  waae  law  and  the  impact  it 
has  or  does  not  have  on  the  ability  of 
American  industry  to  compete  in  foreign 
trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  wealth 
of  misinformation  being  peddled  around 
through  various  sources  through  letters 
and  so  forth  and  from  various  depart- 
ments and  through  some  periodicals  on 
this  subject. 

In  order  to  have  a  clear-cut  picture 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
a5  to  exactly  what  the  bill  does;  exactly 
what  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  are;  and  exactly  what  rights  and 
powers  we  are  giving  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States:  and  exactly  what 
background  and  effect  there  is  to  this 
legislation.  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks inserting  into  the  Record  as  an 
extension  of  my  remarks  a  complete 
analysis  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  pray  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  lake  advantage  and 
spend  a  little  time  tomorrow  morning 
to  read  this  material  so  when  they  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  tomorrow  they 
will  know  the  facts — and  not  the  fiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hou.se  tomorrow  con- 
siders H.R.  478.  an  essential  act  of  justice 
toward  the  working  men  and  women  of 
our  Nation.  We  will  be  asked  to  consider 
an  amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  which  will  complete  the  basic 
design  for  this  the  most  important  of 
the  Federal  bulwarks  to  the  standard  of 
li\-ing  of  our  people.  On  the  obligation 
and  ability  of  the  employers  of  America's 
working  men  and  women  to  pay  a  rising 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  pay  for 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  the  statutory 
maximum  depends  the  welfare  not  only 
of  our  working  men  and  women  in  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, but  of  the  other  Americans  in 
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service  or  governmental  employment 
whose  livelihood  is  Indirectly  dependent 
upon  the  payrolls  of  our  goods  produc- 
ing, wealth  creating  enterprises. 

When  the  Congress  enacted  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  in  1938  it  recognized 
that  the  existence  of  substandard  labor 
conditions  in  the  industries  engaged  in 
commerce  in  this  Nation  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  maintenance  of  a  minimal 
acceptable  standard  of  living  required  for 
the  health,  efficiency,  and  general  well 
being  of  American  workers.  In  that  act, 
the  Congress  prohibited  the  shipment  in 
interstate  commerce  of  goods  produced  in 
establishments  whose  rates  of  pay  or 
hours  of  wcrk  failed  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards specified  in  the  act.  The  Congress 
made  it  a  crime  for  such  goods  to  be  even 
introduced  into  interstate  commerce. 

In  the  1938  act.  the  Congress  faced  the 
fact  that  a  Gresham's  law  of  labor  condi- 
tions and  of  workers'  living  standards, 
applied  to  interstate  commerce.  The  poor 
labor  conditions  would  drive  out  the 
good,  (joods  produced  below  normal  cost 
because  made  with  underpaid,  over- 
worked labor  would  undersell  goods  pro- 
duced at  or  above  normal  cost  because 
of  the  cost-price  advantage  of  the  former 
in  competing  with  the  latter.  Without  a 
nationwide  floor  under  wages  and  a  ceil- 
ing over  hours,  the  force  of  competition 
in  the  market  place  would  bring  all  labor 
standards  to  the  same  low  level,  and  dry 
up  good  paying,  high  standard  of  living 
jobs. 

For  this  reason,  the  Congress  in  its 
statement  of  policy  in  the  1938  act  de- 
clared it  to  be  its  purpose  through  the 
exercise  of  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  several  States  and  with 
foreign  natioas  to  eliminate  such  condi- 
tions. Congress  alone  has  the  power  to 
regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
under  our  Constitution.  Congress  alone 
could  take  the  initiative  to  protect  the 
standard  of  living  of  American  workers 
throuch  the  regulation  of  commerce  in 
such  a  way  as  to  safeguard  wages,  hours, 
and  jobs. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as  en- 
acted in  1938.  had.  however,  a  serious 
loophole  which  in  time  would  permit  such 
a  rising  tide  of  goods  produced  under 
substandard  conditions  to  move  in  inter- 
state commerce  that  the  purposes  and 
benefits  of  the  act  for  American  work- 
ingmen  could  be  destroyed.  That  loop- 
hole concerned  imports.  Though  the 
Congress  made  it  a  crime  for  domestic 
producers  to  produce  and  introduce  goods 
into  interstate  commerce  in  violation  of 
the  labor  standards  expressed  in  the  act. 
it  failed  to  provide  machinery  to  prevent 
the  ven,-  same  evil  from  occurring  from 
a  foreign  source.  Though  indeed  the  act 
refers  to  the  exercise  of  Congress  of  its 
power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce  as 
part  of  the  means  to  be  u.sed  to  correct 
and  eliminate  the  threat  to  American 
living  standards  for  our  workine  men 
and  women,  the  specific  prohibitions  in 
the  act.  and  the  machinery  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  failed  to  include  im- 
ported goods,  made  abroad  under  labor 
conditions  which  failed  to  meet  the  min- 
imum requirements  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 
The  logic  of  the  act  Is  blind  to  the 


origin  of  the  goods.  The  evil  which  the 
act  seeks  to  eliminate  is  the  impact  on 
wages,  hours,  and  employment  itself 
when  goods  produced  under  fair  stand- 
ards for  labor  must  compete  in  our  mar- 
kets with  goods  produced  at  lower  cost 
because  labor  is  paid  less  than  a  mini- 
mum wage,  or  forced  to  work  in  excess 
of  om-  maximum  hours  without  the  pay- 
ment of  overtime.  This  detrimental  im- 
pact occ'jrs  without  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  goods  which  are  produced  by  un- 
derpaid, overworked  labor.  If  it  is  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  outlaw  as  con- 
traband goods  produced  in  this  country 
under  substandard  labor  conditions,  it 
is  equally  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
outlaw  as  contraband  goods  produced  in 
foreign  nations  under  labor  conditions 
which  fall  below  our  federally  imposed 
standards  which  are  sought  to  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States. 

It  is  drastic  to  speak  of  outlawing  the 
importation  of  foreign  produced  goods 
which  violate  our  minimum  labor  stand- 
ards. We  shrink  from  imposing  penalties 
on  foreigners  as  absolute  as  the  strictures 
we  lay  on  our  own  citizens  who  engage 
in  this  country  in  the  production  of 
goods.  We  need  not  embargo  the  foreign 
g(X)ds  as  we  do  embargo  the  domestic 
goods  produced  under  substandard  labor 
conditions.  We  can  protect  the  standard 
of  living  of  our  working  men  and  women, 
and  thus  be  faithful  to  the  national  pol- 
icy and  purpose  expressed  in  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  if  we  eliminate  at  the 
border  the  price  advantage  of  foreign 
produced  goods  which  results  from  the 
payment  by  foreign  producers  of  wages 
below  our  statutory  minimum  and  from 
the  failure  of  the  foreign  producer  to  pay 
at  minimum  wage  rates  overtime  at  our 
time  and  a  half  standard  for  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  40  per  week.  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  know  that  typically 
American  industries  pay  average  rates  of 
wage  earnings  to  their  workers  which  ex- 
ceed our  statutory  minimum.  We  need 
not  eliminate  the  entire  difference  be- 
tween average  hourly  earnings  of  Ameri- 
can working  men  and  women  and  those 
of  foreign  workers.  We  can  close  the  loop- 
hole in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  if 
we  provide  machinery  for  closing  the 
gap.  as  refiected  in  the  landed  costs  of 
imported  goods,  between  foreign  wages 
and  our  statutory  minimum  wage  and 
maximum  hours. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  create  ma- 
chinery for  the  automatic  adjustment  of 
landed  costs  of  all  imported  goods  to 
eliminate  the  competitive  advantage 
resting  with  such  goods  as  a  result  of  the 
substandard  labor  costs  incurred  in  their 
production.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  we  pro- 
ceed selectively  with  regard  to  those 
particular  imported  goods  which  our 
capable  and  well-informed  Labor  De- 
partment finds  on  the  basis  of  an  in- 
vestigation to  be  causing  or  substantially 
contributing  to  impairment  or  threat  of 
impairment  to  the  standard  of  living,  or 
health,  efficiency,  or  general  well-being 
of  any  group  of  workers  in  the  United 
States  or  the  welfare  of  the  community 
in  which  they  live  or  are  employed. 

Thus  under  such  a  minimal,  moderate 
approach  to  completing  the  plan  of  reg- 
ulation of  the  movement  of  goods  in 


commerce  which  has  been  implied  in  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  from  the  start, 
we  will  be  doing  justice — long-delayed — 
to  American  working  men  and  women, 
without  requiiing  foreign  producers  to 
accept  anything  like  the  categorical  bur- 
dens which  we  impose  on  American  pro- 
ducers-employers. 

The  bill  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day represents  just  such  a  moderate  step 
in  "closing  the  loophole  in  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  which  is  being  exploited 
so  vigorously  by  low-wage  foreign  pro- 
ducers. Indeed.  I  regret  to  remind  the 
Members  of  this  body,  this  loophole  is 
being  exploited  by  U.S.  business  corpo- 
rations which  have  created  productive 
facilities  at  an  increasing  pace  in  low- 
wage  foreign  countries  in  order  to  re- 
main competitive  with  goods  produced 
for  the  Amercan  market  in  such  coun- 
tries by  foreign  business  firms.  Gresham's 
law  of  the  poor  currency  driving  at  the 
good  never  found  a  more  striking  part^llel 
than  the  impact  of  substandard  labor 
conditions    reflected    in    low-wage    cost 
foreign  goods  on  the  welfare  of  American 
working  men  and  women  through  the 
exportation    of    their    jobs    to    foreign 
shores.  It  is  common  knowledge,  and  the 
exhaustive   hearings   conducted   by   the 
General  Subcommittee   on   Labor   have 
confirmed,  that  America's  basic  indus- 
tries, including  our  most  technologically 
advanced   industries,   have   directed   an 
increasing  proportion  of  their  new  capi- 
tal investment  in  the  creation  of  facili- 
ties abroad  rather  than  in  the  United 
States.  Chemicals,  electronics,  machin- 
ery. meUls.  shoes,  textiles.  Call  the  roll 
of  American  industry,  and  you  will  find 
the  largest  firms  have  already  taken  the 
step  of  investing  abroad  in  order  to  se- 
cure for  themselves  the  labor  advantages 
which  they  have  been  unable  to  compete 
against  in  the  United  States  because  of 
this  serious  loophole  in  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

In  a  moment  I  shall  review  some  of  the 
facts  which  demonstrate  the  need  for  this 
bill.  First,  let  us  di.scuss  what  the  bill 
actually  provides,  and  how  the  machin- 
er%-  it  creates  would  be  intended  to  op- 
erate. 

The  bill  consists  of  a  statement  of 
policy,  a  procedure  for  applying  that 
policy  to  specific  cases,  and  a  delegation 
of  authority  to  the  President  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  deal  with  each  spe- 
cific case  found  to  meet  the  criteria  for 
action  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

First,  as  to  the  policy.  The  bill  would 
amend  the  statement  of  policy  section  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  two  re- 
spects. These  do  not  change  the  policy 
stated  in  the  act;  they  merely  complete 
or  round  out  the  pre.sent  imphed.  but  not 
clearly  stated,  policy  of  the  act  in  regard 
to  imports.  The  bill  states  that  "the  un- 
regulated importation  of  goods  produced 
by  industries  in  foreign  nations"  under 
labor  conditions  detrimental  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  minimum  standard  of 
living  necessary  for  the  health,  efficiency, 
and  general  well-being  of  American 
workers  causes  or  contributes  to  the  evils 
of  spreading  substandard  labor  condi- 
tions, burdening  commerce,  fostering  un- 
fair competition,  leading  to  labor  dis- 
putes, and  interfering  with  the  orderly 
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and  fair  marketing  of  goods  in  commerce 
which  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
seeks  to  correct  and  eliminate. 

After  amending  the  general  finding  set 
forth  in  the  act  as  I  have  Just  described, 
the  bill  would  add  to  the  act  a  further 
declaration  of  policy  that  the  Congress, 
through  Its  power  to  regulate  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce,  seeks  to  provide 
for  the  regulation  of  imports  in  such 
manner  as  will  correct,  and  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  eliminate  any  actual  or 
threatened  impairment  of  the  health. 
efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of  any 
group  of  workers  In  the  United  States 
and  the  welfare  of  their  communities  in 
which  Increased  imports  are  a  substantial 
contributing  factor.  In  other  words,  it  is 
our  policy  to  accomplish  through  the 
selective  regulation  of  imports  found  to 
be  impairing  the  standard  of  living  of 
American  workers,  the  same  objectives 
which  we  now  seek  to  accomplish  by  the 
outright  embargo  which  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  Imposes  on  domestically 
produced  goods  which  have  a  comparable 
effect  on  workers'  living  standards.  This 
further  statement  of  policy  necessarily 
incorporates  the  enumeration  of  evils 
now  set  out  in  the  act  which  the  Con- 
gress finds  to  be  a  consequence  of  the 
movement  of  goods  in  commerce  which 
were  produced  under  substandard  labor 
conditions. 

Let  me  recap  and  simplify  somewhat 
the  elements  of  this  policy  statement. 
Since  these  elements  become  the  criteria 
for  action  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  President,  it  is  important  that  we  un- 
derstand just  how  they  are  intended  to 
be  a  series  of  alternative  tests  for  deter- 
mining when  the  Secretary  and  the  Pres- 
ident are  expected  to  act.  These  criteria 
are  the  primary  standard  and  intelligi- 
ble principle  which  the  Congress  would 
lay  down  as  a  rule  for  the  use  of  the  dele- 
gated authority  for  Presidential  action. 

First.  There  must  be  increased  imports. 
This  obviously  requires  a  comparison  of 
the  level  of  imports  in  a  recent  period 
with  the  level  in  an  earlier,  representa- 
tive period. 

Second.  The  increased  Imports  must  be 
a  substantially  contributing  factor  to  a 
serious  impairment  or  threat  of  Impair- 
ment to  the  standard  of  living  of  a  group 
of  workers,  or  to  the  community  In  which 
they  are  employed.  The  words  "substan- 
tially contributing  factor  "  are  intended 
to  avoid  the  heavy  burden  of  proof  which 
has  been  required  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission under  the  adjustment  assistance 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962. 

"Subtantially  contributing  factor " 
therefore  means  that  imports  have  had 
some  influence  In  contributing  to  the 
economic  distress  or  hardship  affecting 
a  group  of  workers  or  their  community, 
but  the  imports  need  not  be  the  major 
factor  in  causing  such  distress  or  hard- 
ship. 

Third.  A  serious  impairment  or  threat 
of  Impairment  of  the  standard  of  living 
of  a  group  of  workers  or  of  the  economic 
welfare  of  their  community  must  be 
found.  This  impairment  or  threat  of  im- 
pairment may  be  shown  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  As  far  as  the  workers  are 
concerned,  the  impairment  is  shown  di- 


rectly when  there  is  evidence  of  a  loss 
of  employment,  of  a  failure  of  the  work 
force  to  grow  as  where  imports  capture 
all  or  virtually  all  of  the  growth  in  the 
domestic  market,  a  loss  of  earnings  as 
where  workers  must  forgo  wage  in- 
creases because  of  the  economic  distress 
of  the  domestic  industry  to  which  im- 
port pressures  contribute,  or  where  work- 
ers lose  overtime  or  premium  pay  because 
of  a  slackness  of  demand  for  domesti- 
cally produced  products  to  which  the  in- 
creased supply  from  foreign  sources  has 
contributed. 

As  far  as  the  community  is  concerned, 
economic  impairment  is  shown  by  the 
loss  of  purchasing  power  represented  by 
either  an  absolute  reduction  in  the  work- 
force, a  curtailment  of  the  workweek  of 
the  workers,  or  a  failure  of  the  payrolls 
in  the  community  to  grow  in  pace  with 
other  sectors  of  community  economic 
activity  because  of  the  pressures  exerted 
by  rising  import  competition  on  the  abil- 
ity of  the  producers  concerned  to  in- 
crease wage  payments  at  a  comparable 
rate,  or  because  future  growth  in  output 
is  transferred  by  the  producers  con- 
cerned to  foreign  soil. 

As  far  as  both  the  workers  and  the 
community  are  concerned,  impairment 
or  threat  of  impairment  of  their  welfare 
is  shown  indirectly  under  the  congres- 
sional finding  where  as  a  result  of  the 
rising  volume  of  low -cost  foreign  pro- 
duced goods,  there  is  market  disruption. 
The  sale  in  the  United  States  of  goods 
produced  abroad  under  labor  conditions 
below  our  minimum  wage  or  at  hours  ex- 
ceeding our  maximum,  necessarily  con- 
stitutes an  unfair  method  of  competi- 
tion if  that  failure  to  conform  to  our 
labor  standards  results  in  lower  costs 
and  lower  prices  that  domestic  producers 
cannot  compete  with  and  still  recover 
their  full  production  costs  and  a  reason- 
able profit.  Furthermore,  the  sale  of  im- 
ported goods  under  such  circumstances 
necessarily  results  in  disruption  of  our 
markets,  thus  preventing  the  orderly  and 
fair  marketing  of  domestic  and  foreign 
goods  in  commerce. 

The  workers  and  the  community  are 
also  harmed  when  an  increasing  volume 
of  Imported  goods  produced  at  low  cost 
by  workers  whose  wages  are  below  our 
minimum,  and  who  are  compelled  to  work 
in  excess  of  our  maximum  hours  with- 
out the  payment  of  overtime,  or  of  over- 
time equal  to  our  statutory  time-and- 
a-half  formula,  influences  domestic  pro- 
ducers to  transfer  some  of  their  produc- 
tive capacity  abroad.  This  is  shown  by 
investment  in  productive  facilities  over- 
seas, or  by  contractual  arrangements  to 
bring  foreign  goods  into  the  United 
States  under  the  domestic  producer's 
brand  names.  In  this  type  of  situation, 
which  is  becoming  all  too  common,  the 
imports  are  a  contributing  factor  to  the 
spread  of  the  foreign  substandard  labor 
conditions  among  the  workers  engaged  in 
producing  such  goods  in  the  United 
States.  This  results  from  the  loss  of  jobs, 
or  the  retarding  of  future  growth  in  jobs 
with  the  related  loss  of  opportunity  for 
advancement  which  growth  always 
brings,  and  the  curtailment  of  growth  al- 
ways retards,  or  from  the  diminlshment 
of  wage  rate  elasticity  and  the  bitter 


labor  disputes  which  Inevitably  result 
when  management  feels  itself  under  con- 
straints in  wage  negotiations  which  im- 
pede the  establishment  of  wage  rates 
which  are  objectively  fair  and  compara- 
ble to  wages  paid  similar  skill  levels  in 
unaffected  Industries. 

A  community  suffers  impairment  of  its 
economic  welfare  when  increasing  im- 
ports contribute  to  the  reduction  of  pro- 
duction, the  transfer  of  jobs  to  other 
localities,  the  closing  down  of  production 
facilities,  and  the  retraining  and  reloca- 
tion of  workers.  When  the  industry 
leaves  town,  if  the  workers  remain  it 
often  occurs  that  they  are  unable  to  find 
employment  at  rates  of  pay  commensu- 
rate with  their  former  occupation.  Their 
loss  of  earning  power  injures  the  com- 
munity through  diminished  circulation 
of  money  through  the  service  establish- 
ments of  the  community,  through  the 
erosion  of  the  tax  base  which  support 
local  governmental  services,  and  through 
the  inability  of  the  workers  to  contribute 
to  economic  growth  of  the  community. 

When  the  workers  leave  town,  perhaps 
assisted  In  doing  so  by  the  retraining  al- 
lowances and  relocation  allowances 
which  we  have  provided  under  so-called 
adjustment  assistance  programs,  the 
community  suffers  an  absolute  loss  of 
payroll  inputs  to  the  circulation  of  money 
so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  service  indus- 
tries. Schools,  churches,  and  other  cul- 
tural resources  of  the  community  feel 
the  Impact  of  these  developments.  The 
tax  base  is  eroded,  real  estate  values 
decline,  and  the  diflBculty  which  com- 
munities now  experience  in  raising  essen- 
tial operating  revenues  Is  increased.  The 
credit  rating  of  communities  is  impaired 
by  this  type  of  occurrence,  and  they  have 
correspondingly  greater  difiBculty  in  fi- 
nancing capital  improvements  to  provide 
essential  services,  be  they  hospital. 
school,  fire,  police,  or  welfare. 

If  the  displaced  workers  chose  to  re- 
main in  the  community  left  behind  by 
a  runaway  industry,  or  made  an  indus- 
trial ghost  town  as  so  many  small  com- 
munities in  this  Nation  have  become 
when  the  local  manufacturing  plant, 
food  processing  center,  or  mining  facility 
Is  closed  down,  the  community's  obliga- 
tions increase,  as  welfare  payments  and 
the  ultimate  cost  burden  of  coping  with 
Increasing  numbers  of  poor,  culturally 
deprived  citizens  is  enlarged. 

Next,  let  us  consider  how  the  machin- 
ery which  would  be  created  by  the  bill  is 
intended  to  operate. 

1.  A  union,  a  firm,  an  industry  asso- 
ciation, or  a  town,  city,  county,  or  other 
community  organization  would  file  a 
written  request  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  asking  him  to  Investigate  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  product  or  group  of  prod- 
ucts is  being  imported  in  increasing 
quantities  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  contribute  substantially  to  actual  or 
threatened  impairment  of  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  workers  producing  the 
product  or  group  of  products  in  the 
United  States,  or  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  their  community  or  communities. 

2.  The  Secretary  would  publish  a  no- 
tice of  the  request  and  of  his  investigation 
into  the  matter  in  the  Federal  Register. 
His  notice  would  inform  Interested  par- 
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ties  of  the  date  or  dates  on  which  he  or 
his  delegate  would  hold  public  hearings 
on  the  matter,  and  of  the  right  of  inter- 
ested parties  to  be  present  at  the  hear- 
ings, to  produce  evidence  and  to  be  heard 
It  is  intended  that  these  hearings  be 
promptly  scheduled  in  view  of  the  over- 
all limit  of  4  months  imposed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's investigation. 

3.  In  his  investigation,  the  Secretary 
shall  oetermme — 

I  a  I  if  imports  of  the  product  or  group 
of  products  have  increased  by  a  signifi- 
cant amount  in  comparison  with  a  repre- 
sentative period; 

lb  I  if  the  increase  in  imports  orig- 
inated in  a  country  or  countries  whose 
producers  of  the  product  or  group  of 
products  in  question  pay  wages  below  the 
U.S.  minimum  wage,  or  require  their 
workers  to  work  more  than  our  weekly 
maximum  of  40  hours  without  being  paid 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime; 

(c  if  the  product  or  products  in  ques- 
tion of  foreign  origin  are  exported  to  the 
United  States  at  a  landed  cost,  duty  paid, 
U.S.  port,  which  is  significantly  below  the 
price  at  which  the  like  or  competitive 
domestic  product  is  normally  sold  in  com- 
parable wholesale  quantities; 

<d'  if  the  difference  between  the 
landed  cost  of  the  imported  products  or 
product  and  the  normal  wholesale  price 
of  like  or  competitive  domestic  goods 
reflects  substantially  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  average  wage  payment  in  the 
foreign  indu.stry  and  the  U.S.  minimum 
wage; 

'e<  if  the  workers  producing  the  do- 
mes: ic  goods  like  or  competitive  with  the 
imported  product  or  group  of  products 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  investigation 
have  suffered  or  are  threatened  with  im- 
pairment of  their  standard  of  living;  as 
.shown  by  the  existence  of  any  one  of  the 
following  conditions: 

(ii  a  decline  in  employment; 
<ii'  failure  of  employment  in  the  sec- 
tor of  production  affected  to  grow  at  a 
comparable  rate  to  the  growth  of  domes- 
tic consumption  of  the  product  or  prod- 
ucts in  question; 

I  iii  >  a  decline  in  earnings ; 
liv  failure  of  earnings  to  grow  at  a 
rate  comparable  to  the  growth  experi- 
ence by  comparably  skilled  workers  in 
related  but  unaffected  lines  of  com- 
merce ; 

<vi  a  transfer  of  any  significant 
amount  of  productive  capacity  from  the 
United  States  to  foreign  soil  by  U.S.  pro- 
ducers, whether  through  direct  invest- 
ment in  foreign  facilities,  or  through 
contractual  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
duction abroad  and  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  the  product  or  group 
of  products  in  question  under  U.S.  pro- 
ducer brand  names,  or  for  distribution 
by  U.S.  producers:  cr 

(f  I  if  the  community  or  communities 
in  which  the  affected  group  of  workers 
is  employed  or  in  which  they  reside  have 
suffered  or  are  threatened  with  impair- 
ment of  economic  welfare,  as  shown  by 
the  existence  of  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

<i>  a  decline  in  wage  payments  to  any 
significant  number  of  workers  employed 
or  residing  in  the  community: 

ai  t  an  absolute  loss  of  employment  at 


establishments  located  within  or  near 
the  community  which  provide  employ- 
ment normally  for  residents  of  the  com- 
munity; 

<iii)  a  static  level  of  wage  pajTnents. 
or  of  employment  in  comparison  with 
trends  in  related  but  unaffected  lines  of 
commerce; 

'i\<  the  closing  of  productive  estab- 
lishments located  within  or  near  the 
community  w  hich  normally  provided  em- 
ployment for  residents  of  the  commu- 
nity; or 

lyi  the  transfer  of  productive  opera- 
tions in  any  significant  degree  from  the 
community  by  business  firms  having  an 
establishment  in  the  community  to  for- 
eign soil  through  the  acquisition  of  fa- 
cilities, investment  in  facilities,  or  con- 
tractual arrangements  for  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  abroad  for  distribution  by 
the  U.S.  firm  in  the  United  States  which 
were  formerly  supplied  by  production 
from  an  establishment  in  or  near  the 
community:  and 

<gi  if  increased  imports  of  the  prod- 
uct or  group  of  products  are  a  substan- 
tially contributing  factor  to  the  condi- 
tions established  by  an  affirmative  find- 
ing under  the  questions  presented  at 
'at  through  <e'.or  'a'  through  'd'  and 
if'. 

4.  If  the  Secretar>-'s  findings  under 
questions  3  <&'  through  'g'  are  m  the 
affirmative,  he  is  required  to  promptly 
report  a  finding  to  the  President  that  the 
imported  product  or  group  of  products 
are  a  substantially  contributing  factor 
to  a  serious  impairment  or  threat  of  im- 
pairement  to  the  health,  efficiency,  and 
eeneral  well-being  of  the  affected  group 
of  workers  and  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  their  community  or  communities.  He 
shall  make  public  his  findings  and  report 
to  the  President  and  publish  a  summary 
of  them  in  the  Federal  Register. 

5.  Upon  receipt  of  the  Secretary's  re- 
port cont.aining  the  above-described  find- 
ing, the  President  is  cloaked  with  author- 
ity to  take  action  to  re-move  the  impair- 
ment or  threatened  impairment.  The  ac- 
tion contemplated  is  intended  to  consist 
exclusively  of  customs  action,  either  the 
imposition  of  quantitative  limitations,  an 
increase  in  the  applicable  tariffs,  or  the 
use  of  a  tariff  quota  to  subject  further 
increases  in  imports  to  higher  duties.  The 
amount  of  duty  increase  or  the  quantity 
of  imports  to  be  permitted  under  quota 
are  intended  to  be  sufficient  to  remove 
the  actual  or  threatened  im.pairment  by 
bringing  the  rate  of  increase  of  imports 
into  line  with  a  fair  share  of  future 
growth  in  the  market  in  the  United 
States.  On  occasion  it  will  also  be  appro- 
priate by  quota  to  roll  imports  back  to 
a  level  which  restores  the  sUndard  of 
living  of  the  affected  group  of  workers 
and  the  economic  welfare  of  their  com- 
mimities  which  had  been  impaired  by  ex- 
cessive and  rapidly  increasing  imports. 
Such  a  rollback  could  be  accomplished 
by  an  absolute  quota,  or  in  appropriate 
cases,  by  a  tariff  quota  in  which  increased 
duties  would  be  keyed  to  a  trigger  point 
designed  to  restore  imports  and  domes- 
tic products  to  the  relationship  in  the 
US.  market  which  existed  prior  to  the 
onset  of  the  increased  import  volumes 
which  contributed  to  the  impairment  of 


the  welfare  of  the  workers  and  their  com- 
munities. 

It  has  become  customary  when  any  leg- 
islation is  considered  in  the  trade  area 
offering  a  possibility  for  tariff  increases 
or  the  imposition  of  quotas  for  the  State 
Department  or  its  spokesmen  in  the  Con- 
gress, to  raise  an  objection  on  the  ground 
that  the  exercise  by  the  Congress  of  its 
constitutional  duty  to  regulate  foreign 
commerce  will  violate  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  It  would  not 
be  surprising  if  someone  raised  such  an 
objection  to  this  bill.  Let  me,  therefore, 
treat  briefly,  but  adequately  I  believe,  the 
GATT  question. 

Members  of  this  body  understand.  I  am 
sure,  that  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  the  Congress  cannot  be  foreshortened 
by  an  Executive  agreement.  So  any  com- 
niitment  in  GATT  which  might  stand  in 
the  way  of  this  legislation  is  of  no  mo- 
ment as  a  barrier  to  the  Congress  work- 
ing its  will  on  this  legislation. 

Further,  the  Congress  has  repeatedly 
specifically  refrained  from  expressing 
anv  approval  of  the  GATT.  It  stands  to- 
day as  it  did  in  1947.  as  merely  an  Ex- 
ecutive agreement  which  has  never  been 
ratified  by  legislation  nor  as  a  treaty. 

But  there  iS  no  need  to  retui-n  to  these 
basic  considerations  to  deal  with  the 
State  Departm.ent's  favorite  gambit  in 
these  matters.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  enactment  by  the  Congress  of 
H.R.  478  v.ill  not  in  and  of  itself  raise 
any  duty,  withdraw  any  tariff  concession, 
or  impose  cny  quota,  These  events  sure- 
ly would  become  possibilities  if  H.R.  478 
is  enacted,  but  they  would  occur  only 
when,  in  the  future,  some  labor  organiza- 
tion or  other  interested  party  Invoked  the 
remedy  provided  by  this  bill,  and  .secured 
a  favorable  finding  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  action  by  the  President. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  itself  contains  several  provisions 
under  which  actions  taken  under  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  478  would  be  consist- 
ent with,  and  not  in  violation  of  GATT 
First,  and  foremost,  article  28  of  GATT 
provides  two  independent  bases  for  the 
withdrawal  of  a  tariff  concession  by  the 
United  States,  and  other  merr.ber  nations 
too,  for  that  matter  It  provides,  first. 
that  at  3-year  intervals,  just  prior  to  the 
anniversary  date  of  tariff  concessions, 
any  member  countrv-  has  an  absolute 
right  to  withdraw  completely  or  modify 
any  concession  which  it  has  granted  in 
GATT  tariff  ne-?otiations.  Other  nations 
have  invoked  this  provision;  the  United 
States  has  yet  to  do  so. 

Second,  article  28  of  GATT  provides 
that  any  nation  may  withdraw  or  modify 
a  tariff  concession  at  any  time  because 
of  special  circumstances.  A  number  of 
U.S.  industries  have  petitioned  the  exec- 
utive branch  to  modify  U.S.  tariff  con- 
cessions on  selected  products  under  this 
provision  of  GATT,  but  thus  far  these 
requests  have  been  denied.  In  explana- 
tion of  this  refusal  to  exercise  an  un- 
qualified right  under  GATT.  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  stated  that  it  is  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  to  do  so  only  imder 
extraordinary  circumstances.  One  such 
circumstance,  according  to  the  executive 
branch,  is  to  deal  with  the  situation 
created  by  judicial  decision  or  by  legisla- 
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tlon.  Thus,  the  executive  branch  ac- 
knowledges that  it  has  a  means  within 
OATT.  and  consistent  with  our  under- 
takings under  GATT,  to  increase  tariffs 
selectively  by  modifying  or  withdrawing 
tariff  concessions  for  special  circum- 
stances such  as  compliance  with  legisla- 
tion. Should  the  President  determine  to 
Increase  the  tariff  on  a  product  or  group 
of  products  which  are  the  subject  of  a 
favorable  finding  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  on  an  application  filed  under  the 
pending  legislation,  article  28  of  GATT 
is  available  to  enable  the  President  to 
proceed  without  violating  our  GATT 
commitments. 

Of  course,  if  this  legislation  is  enacted, 
it  is  possible  that  in  the  course  of  time 
the  President  may  determine  to  modify 
or  withdraw  concessions  at  times  which 
coincide  with  the  unqualified  right  of  the 
United  States  to  do  so  at  the  3-year  in- 
tervals which  mark  the  assured  life  of 
tariff  concessions  under  GATT.  These 
concessions  are  not  permanent  you  know, 
they  have  an  assured  life  of  3  years,  and 
are  extended  automatically  for  a  new 
3-year  period  unless  just  prior  to  the 
termination  of  the  3-year  period  a  na- 
tion exercises  its  unqualified  right  to 
modify  or  withdraw  particular  conces- 
sions. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  also  contains  at  article  19  an 
escape  clause  providing  in  substance  that 
a  member  nation  may  modify  or  with- 
draw a  concession  when  it  is  found  that 
Increased  imports  have  resulted  in  actual 
or  threatened  injury  to  a  domestic  indus- 
try. One  species  of  serious  injury  is  a 
loss  of  employment,  or  of  earnings  of 
workers,  either  absolute  or  relative,  much 
as  the  criteria  of  impairment  of  the 
standard  of  living  of  workers  in  the 
pending  legislation  contemplate.  Accord- 
ingly, the  United  States  could,  if  it 
wished,  proceed  under  the  GATT  escape 
clause  to  modify  or  withdraw  tariff  con- 
cessions determined  by  the  President  to 
be  necessary  to  remove  the  impairment 
of  workers'  standard  of  living  or  of  the 
economic  welfare  of  their  communities 
under  the  procedure  of  the  pending 
legislation. 

The  President  would  also  be  empow- 
ered under  this  legislation  to  select  bi- 
lateral or  multilateral  trade  agreement 
negotiations  with  affected  supplying 
countries  as  the  •action  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  remove  such  impairment  or 
threat  of  Impairment."  If  the  nations 
whose  exports  to  the  United  States  are 
impairing  the  standard  of  living  of  U.S. 
workers  agree  to  restrain  their  exports 
in  a  manner  likely  to  remove  the  impair- 
ment, the  fact  of  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  affected  nations 
would  prevent  a  violation  of  GATT  from 
occurring. 

The  significance  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion, therefore,  is  that  it  gives  the  Presi- 
dent special  authority  to  deal  with 
situations  which  his  most  knowledgeable 
Cabinet  officer  with  responsibility  for 
labor  standards  and  the  welfare  of  Amer- 
ican working  men  and  women  advises 
him  require  his  action,  if  the  public  policy 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  to  be 
achieved.  Once  the  President  decides  to 
act  under  this  legislation,  the  procedures 


exist  under  which  he  can  do  so  with  due 
regard  to  U.S.  rights  and  obligations 
under  GATT. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  presented  the 
above  outline  to  fully  express  our  intent 
with  regard  to  this  legislation.  Although 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  will,  quite  appro- 
priately, e-stablish  additional  procedures 
and  regulations  in  accordance  with 
proper  and  effective  administration  of 
the  bill's  provisions,  we  would  not  want 
the  heretofore  stated  basic  tenets  vio- 
lated in  any  fashion. 


WE  NEED  MORE  THAN  RESOLU- 
TIONS AGAINST  CUBA 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  needed  ac- 
tion by  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  adopting  resolutions  against 
Castro's  government  in  Cuba  focuses 
attention  again  upon  the  presence  of  a 
Communist  outpost  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Castro  has  succeeded  in 
regimenting  his  people  int-o  line.  Amply 
bolstered  by  bayonets,  his  regime  ap- 
pears to  be  in  no  danger  of  collapsing. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  is  costing  Russia 
$1  million  a  day  to  support  Castro's 
government.  For  propaganda  purposes, 
it  is  probably  worth  even  more  to  them. 
Castro's  feeling  of  security  at  home  is 
evidenced  by  growing  activity  of  revolu- 
tionary and  guerrilla  movements  in- 
spired by  Cuba  in  other  Latin  American 
countries.  These  movements  now  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  the  security  of  a  num- 
ber of  South  American  governments. 
Tliis  contribution  to  turmoil  has  alerted 
our  neighbors  in  the  hemisphere  to  the 
constant  danger  from  communi.sm  which 
exists  throughout  the  world.  The  Com- 
munists never  quit.  Their  tenacity  and 
determination  is  an  amazing  thing,  and 
it  would  not  hurt  us  to  learn  from  this 
trait. 

An  example  of  Castro's  troublemaking 
is  in  Panama  where  the  Communists 
constantly  are  stirring  up  trouble  over 
the  Panama  Canal  treaty.  Even  though 
the  proposed  canal  treaty  is  surrender  of 
much  of  the  control  of  the  canal  to  the 
Panamanians,  the  Communists  are  still 
at  work  creating  new  tensions  on  the 
subject.  If  the  canal  treaty  is  approved 
by  the  U.S.  Senate,  we  can  then  look  for 
demands  that  the  United  States  get  out 
of  its  naval  base  at  Guantanamo  Bay  in 
Cuba.  Yielding  to  Communists  anywhere 
only  serves  to  invite  demands  for  addi- 
tional concessions. 

The  continuing  and  growing  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  Commimists  in  Latin 
America  is  reason  enough  to  step  up  our 
own  efforts  against  Castro's  government. 
We  have  generally  looked  the  other  way 
in  recent  years  because  of  our  preoccu- 
pation with  Vietnam.  Heaven  knows  we 
have  enough  there  to  occupy  us,  but  it  is 
time  for  work  to  be  done  in  our  own 
hemisphere  and  there  are  steps  which 
can  be  taken  to  weaken  Castro's  position 


and  his  security.  We  cannot  afford  to 
continue  to  disregard  these  things. 
Sooner  or  later  we  must  come  to  grips 
with  the  fact  that  there  is  90  miles  off  our 
coast,  a  Communist  bastion,  whose  rulers 
are  working  24  hours  a  day  against  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world. 

At  the  very  least,  we  should  be  mak- 
ing a  constant  effort  to  encourage  co- 
ordinated steps  by  hemisphere  republics 
against  communism.  This  should  be  a 
continuing  activity,  rather  than  sporadic 
efforts  such  as  the  recent  meeting  of 
OAS. 


HUMANE  TREATMENT  FOR 
ANIMALS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  many  years  now  it  has  been  evident 
that  there  is  a  great  need  for  legislation 
which  w.ould  provide  iiumane  treatment 
for  animals.  Last  year  we  took  the  first 
step  to  insure  this  poa!  and  pas.sed  Public 
Law  89-544  to  regulate  dealers,  prohibit 
the  kidnaping  of  animals,  and  safeguard 
animals  in  transport. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  endorsed  that  bill  last 
year  and  am  in  favor  of  all  its  provisions 
today. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  not 
eno'.jcrh.  There  are  still  many  gaps  left 
by  Public  Law  89-544  which  must  be 
cove'  ed  to  completely  guarantee  humane 
treatment  of  animals. 

For  that  rea.son,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  today  which  is  an  extension  of  Public 
Law  89-544  and  which  I  feel  will  close 
those  gaps. 

I  am  indeed  pleased  to  announce  that 
20  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  have 
joined  with  me  in  sponsoring  this  bill. 
CcsiJonsors  are  Congressmen  Pepper, 
Fascell.  Haley.  Barrett.  W.atson,  Con- 
gresswoman  Hansen  of  Washington, 
Congressmen  King  of  New  York.  Hatha- 
way. MooRHEAD.  Cramer.  Rohino.  Hel- 
stoski.  Brown  of  California.  Mmsunaga. 
Kyros,  Gurney,  Congresswoman  Dwyer, 
Congressmen  Wyman,  Sandman,  and 
Daniels. 

An  identical  bill  is  being  introduced  in 
the  Senate. 

I  would  like  briefly  to  explain  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  Thousands  of  animals 
used  in  laboratories  and  research  facil- 
ities which  should  have  the  benefit  of 
humane  treatment,  but  are  now  not  cov- 
ered by  the  law.  Before  I  go  further.  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  Public  Law  89- 
544  which  points  to  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  close  these  gaps. 

Sec.  18.  Nothing  in  this  .^ct  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
mulgate rules,  regulations  or  orders  for  the 
handling,  care,  treatment,  or  Inspection  of 
animals  during  actual  research  or  experi- 
mentation, by  a  research  facility  as  deter- 
mined by  such  research  facility. 

This  means  that  if  a  research  facility 
deems  an  animal  is  in  the  experimental 
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or  research  process  as  soon  as  it  comes 
through  the  door,  then  the  existing  law 
will  not  cover  that  animal. 

I  feel  that  those  animals  should  be 
given  the  benefit  of  all  humane  treat- 
ment possible  without  restraining  re- 
search. Under  my  bill,  those  animals 
would  receive  such  guarantees. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  under 
my  bill,  all  warmblooded  animals  will 
be  covered  instead  of  just  the  six  species 
presently  covered. 

Furthermore,  my  bill  requires  the  use 
of  anesthesia  and  pain-relieving  drugs 
when  this  would  not  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  experiment.  This  has  been  taken 
lightly,  but  there  presently  ai'^  thou- 
sands of  operations  which  would  not  be 
affected  in  the  least  by  granting  the  ani- 
mal the  use  of  a  pain  reliever,  but  instead, 
lias  been  neglected.  I  do  not  take  this 
provision  lightly.  Presently,  there  is  no 
such  provision. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare would  establish  standards  and  reg- 
ulations, taking  into  consideration  those 
promulgated  by  Public  Law  89-544  This 
is  to  insure  a  uniformity  and  encourage 
cooperation  between  the  two  depart- 
ments. 

Inspections  will  be  made  to  see  that 
the  regulations  and  standards  set  forth 
by  the  Secretary  are  being  adhered  to. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  committee  within 
the  facility  to  keep  records  and  see  that 
the  regulations  are  being  adhered  to.  but 
this  is  only  in  addition  to  the  regular  in- 
spection and  does  not  take  the  place  of  it. 

For  a  research  faciUty  to  become  ac- 
credited, it  must  pass  inspection  and 
maintain  those  standards,  to  keep  its  ac- 
creditation. 

The  basic  aim  of  my  bill  is  to  insure 
the  humane  treatment  of  animals  in  re- 
search without  interferring  with  the  re- 
search. The  fact  that  the  Nation's  two 
largest  humane  societies  have  given  their 
full  sup!X)rt  to  this  bill  indicates  that  it 
accomplishes  the  purpose  of  extending 
humane  treatment  into  the  laboratory. 
And  the  fact  that  the  Nation's  largest 
State  medical  re.^^earch  society  as  well 
as  the  public  affairs  committee  of  the 
American  Societv  for  Pharmacology-  and 
Experimental  Therapeutics  have  en- 
dorsed it  indicates  that  it  is  a  reasonable 
bill  which  will  not  impede  medical  re- 
search. 

Men  deali'.ig  in  research  realize  and 
agree  that  healthy  animals,  handled  in 
a  humane  manner,  are  vital  to  their  pur- 
pose. 

Results  gained  from  using  unhealthy 
animals  will  not  yield  truly  conclusive 
or  bona  fide  results. 

A  few  years  ago  the  humane  groups 
and  medical  research  groups  presented 
diametrically  opposed  points  of  view^  on 
this  highly  emotional  issue.  The  fact  that 
they  are  together  on  this  indicates  these 
differences  have  been  resolved. 

I  have  taken  suggestions  from  many 
humane  groups  from  all  over  the  Nation, 
and  from  medical  associations.  I  feel 
this  bill  is  an  effective  and  workable  piece 
of  legislation  and  hope  my  colleagues 
will  agree  by  giving  their  support  to  it. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  include  let- 
ters of  endorsement  from  the  Humane 


Society  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  Humane  Association  and  also 
from  the  New  York  State  Society  for 
Medical  Research,  Inc.: 

The  Humane  Society 
OP  the  UNriED  States. 
Washington,  D  C.  August  4,  1967. 
Hon.  Paul  G.  Rogehs, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
V/ashington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rogers;  It  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  receive  your  letter  of  July  14  enclosing 
a  draft  copy  of  proposed  new  laboratory 
animal  protective  legislation.  In  our  opin- 
ion, the  need  for  such  legislation  remains 
critical,  and  we  are  deeply  appreciative  of 
your  continuing  interest  and  efforts. 

The  provisions  relating  to  laboratory 
animals  in  P.L.  89-544  are  minimal.  At  most, 
they  cover  only  a  fraction  of  the  animals 
in  20 '"r  of  the  laboratories  and.  then,  only 
for  the  period  p.-ior  to  research.  Further- 
more, we  are  advised  on  good  authority  that 
many  laboratories  consider  the  research 
process  to  extend  throughout  the  duration 
of  the  animal's  stay  in  the  laboratory.  Thus. 
the  present  law  hardly  touches  the  problem 
of  regulatory  legislation  for  the  use  of  ani- 
mals In  laboratories. 

Accordingly,  we  would  welcome  the  in- 
troduction of  effective  legislation.  We  en- 
dorse all  of  the  basic  principles  contained 
in  your  draft  proposal  and  want  to  assure 
you  of  our  cooperation  In  working  out  the 
best  bill  possible. 

Your  efforts  are  deeply  appreciated  and 
merit  the  sincerest  gratitude  of  all  true 
humanitarians. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Oliver   Evans, 

President. 


New  York  State  Society 
FOR  Medical  Research,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  September  15, 1967. 
Hon.  Paul  G.  Rogers, 
Representative  in  Congress, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  DE.AR  Mr.  Rogers:  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
advise  you  that  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  New  York  State  Society  for  Medical  Re- 
search, Inc  voted  to  endorse  the  bill  you 
intend  to  Introduce  to  Congress  for  regulat- 
ing the  use  of  animals  in  laboratories.  A 
majority  of  the  Committee  was  present  at  the 
meeting  and  the  vote  was  unanimous.  Of 
those  absent  only  one  had  objections  to  the 
bill.  The  t«xt  approved  was  that  submitted 
to  me  on  September  8,  1967  by  your  office 
via  Messrs.  E\'ans  and  Herrlck.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  testify  at  the  hearings. 

I  have  been  authorized  to  send  a  copy  of 
this  letter  of  support  to  the  Deans  of  the 
Medical.  Veterinary  and  Dental  Schools  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  to  the  National 
Society  for  Medical  Research,  to  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  and  to  the  Humane  Society  ol  the 
United  States. 

Our  executive  secretary  Informs  me  that 
you  Intend  to  introduce  the  bill  about 
September  22  in  conjunction  with  Senator 
Javits.  I  also  understand  that  news  releases 
will  be  made  to  the  NY  Times  and  NY.  Post 
at  that  time. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  Seifter.  M.D., 

President. 

The  American  Humane  Association, 

Denver.  Colo 

The  following  Is  a  certified  copy  of  the 
action  taken  at  the  Annual  Convention  of 
The  American  Humane  Association  on 
AugtlstSl.  1967: 

"RESOLUTION 

"Whereas,  Federal  legislation  is  essential  to 
assure  that  pain  and  discomfort  of  laboratory 


animals  is  kept  to  a  minimum  and  that  they 
are  cared  for.  treated  and  handled  humanely, 

•  And  whereas,  the  draft  bill  prepared  by 
Congressman  Paul  G  Rogers  of  Florida  would 
appear  to  be  the  most  practical  and  effective 
method  of  achieving  this  aim.  and  would 
moreover  result  In  attaining  this  end  with- 
out Interfering  with  legitimate  medical 
reseach, 

•'And  whereas.  Congressman  Rogers  Is  now 
inviting  his  colleagues  to  co-sponsor  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  now.  therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved,  that  The  American  Humane 
Association  endorses  the  proposed  Rogers 
Laboratory  Animal  Bill  and  tirges  all  humani- 
tarians to  immediately  contact  their  Con- 
gressman and  Senators  to  suggest  to  them 
that  they  co-sponsor  the  proposed  bill." 
Rutherford  T.  Phillips, 

Secretary. 

Dated  this  31st  day  of  August  1967. 


HLT^LANE  TREATMENT  FOR 
ANIMALS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  cosponsor  the  bill 
just  introduced  by  my  worthy  colleague 
from  Florida.  In  fact,  it  is  with  consid- 
erable pride  that  I  again  identify  myself 
with  laboratory  animal  welfare  legisla- 
tion. For  a  long  time  I  have  felt  that 
this  kind  of  legislation  is  absolutely  es- 
sential and  I  have,  in  fact,  introduced 
various  bills,  starting  in  early  1963. 

To  many  of  you  the  issue  of  labora- 
tory animr.l  humane  treatment  does  not 
have  a  personal  urgency.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  in  hearings  that  one-third 
of  our  laboratories  are  substandard.  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  if  each  of  you 
would  tour  two  or  three  of  these  sub- 
standard laboratories  you  would  experi- 
ence a  great  sense  of  urgency  and  legis- 
lation would  be  forthcoming  at  once.  Re- 
moved from  their  natural  environment, 
confined  in  small  cages,  and  seeming  to 
represent  hardly  more  than  a  statistic  in 
a  research  program,  these  helpless  ani- 
mals once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  my  colleagues  and  I  who  are 
sponsoring  this  bill  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  loyalty  of  scientists  to  the  principle 
of  saving  human  life  and  the  promotion 
of  human  health.  All  we  are  saying  is 
"don't  use  the  laboratory  animal  when 
it  is  not  needed  and  don't  inflict  upon  it 
unnecessaiT  pain,  and  don't  show 
toward  it  lack  of  consideration  that  the 
the  most  basic  instinct  of  kindness  would 
require  one  to  give  to  any  living  being." 

Albert  Schweitzer  founded  a  philos- 
ophy based  upon  the  dignity  of  all  living 
things — all  Ufe.  Perhaps  you  may  not  ex- 
tend it  to  all  creatures,  but  certainly 
helpless,  unoffending  creatures  that  are 
sernng  hiunan  ends  by  being  the  victims 
of  experimentation  should  not  unneces- 
sarily be  made  to  suffer  from  the  con- 
tribution they,  too.  are  making  toward 
the  protection  of  hfe  and  health. 

For  several  years  bitter  controversy 
has  raged  around  the  issue  of  Federal 
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legislation  requiring  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  laboratory  arUmals.  Bitter  criti- 
cism and  invective  were  commonplace. 
Now  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  colleague 
from  Florida  has  succeeded  in  the  almost 
Impossible  task  of  drafting  a  bill  which 
will  offer  real  protection  from  unneces- 
sary suffering  by  laboratory  animals  and 
that  has  the  support  of  important  sci- 
entific and  humane  groups.  I  congratu- 
late him  upon  this  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. Besides  the  support  of  the  large 
national  societies,  the  Humane  Society 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  American 
Humane  Association,  I  want  to  put  into 
the  Record  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
directors  of  the  Florida  Federation  of 
Humane  Societies.  Of  equal  importance 
is  the  support  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  for  Medical  Research. 

By  its  very  nature  a  bill  calling  for 
such  radical  departures  from  pa.«t  prac- 
tices cannot  spell  out  in  detail  all  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  standards  which 
will  eventually  be  necessary.  General 
principles  are  clearly  drawn,  but  their 
application  will  depend  to  a  great  ex- 
tent upon  the  spirit  In  which  the  Admin- 
istrator, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  approaches  his  task. 
I  have  every  hope  that  he  will  recognize 
two  basic  principles — first,  that  these 
hapless  animals  whose  lives  and  comfort 
are  sacrificed  for  our  welfare  are  entitled 
upDn  every  moral  ground  to  the  best 
treatment  we  can  give  them.  And,  sec- 
ond, that  well-treated,  healthy  animals 
in  the  best  condition  possible  will  pro- 
duce the  most  reliable  research  results. 
Research  itself  will  be  benefited  by  hu- 
mane treatment.  This  is  just  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  public  at  large  as 
well  as  those  who  produce  the  tax  dollar, 
will  receive  more  benefits  from  medical 
research  and  receive  them  for  a  mini- 
mum investment  of  funds  if  research 
animals  are  held  under  optimum  en- 
vironmental conditions  and  treated  with 
kindness  and  consideration. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  have  received  letters 
from  certain  dissident  humane  organiza- 
tions alleging  various  faults  and  weak- 
nesses in  the  bill.  I  can  assure  you  that 
these  allegations  are  groundless  and 
should  be  discounted  entirely  The  bill 
has  been  prepared  with  great  care.  The 
basic  legitimate  goals  desired  by  human- 
itarians will  be  achieved. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NTTY  IN  THE  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENT 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  in 
Washington,  a  most  notable  occasion 
took  place.  An  occasion  in  which  I  had 
the  great  pleasure  to  participate  in.  An 
occasion  which  was  a  first  by  any  Gov- 
ernment agency. 

That  occasion  was  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Conference  held  by 


the  Post  Office  Department  under  the 
leadership  of  Postmaster-General  Larry 
O'Brien. 

The  purpose  of  this  conference  was  to 
bring  together  high  ranking  women  and 
minority  group  members  to  discuss  and 
evaluate  the  Equal  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram in  the  Department. 

The  slogan  of  the  conference  which 
was  in  plain  view  everywhere  was  EEO 
in  the  POD. 

I  commend  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment for  pioneering  this  further  step  in 
the  field  of  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ty and  should  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  submit  for  the  Record  the  con- 
text of  my  remarks  before  that  assem- 
bled group  as  well  as  the  remarks  of 
Postmaster-General  O'Brien. 

I  believe  the  combined  statements  will 
give  an  Insight  into  one  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive programs  in  this  field  being  car- 
ried on  anywhere — in  or  out  of  Govern- 
ment: 

Remarks  of  Representative  Robert  N.  C.  Nix, 
Chairman,  House  Post  Office  Operations 
Subcommittee.  Before  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Conference,  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  Thursday,  September  21, 
1967 

Representative  Nix.  Thank  you,  ladles  and 
gentlemen. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  LaPenta,  Postmaster,  Dick 
Murphy,  my  good  friend,  other  distinguished 
gruests  at  the  head  table,  and  delegates. 

First  of  all  I  want  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  you  for  Inviting  me  here  today. 
I  think  It  Ls  a  very  fine  courtesy  that  you 
have  shown  me.  And  I  want  to  apologize  for 
the  fact  that  It  wlU  be  necessary  for  me  to 
leave  as  soon  as  I  finish.  That,  of  course,  as 
you  know,  is  because  the  House  is  In  session 
and  I  would  like  to  be  there.  In  fact,  I  must 
be  there.  If  I  am  not  there  someone  in  my 
district  might  well  say  that  he  missed  this 
or  missed  that  vote.  We  can't  have  that  hap- 
pen. 

Now.  there  Is  a  piece  of  Information  per- 
haps that  has  not  come  to  your  attention, 
I  don't  think  that  you  are  particularly  in- 
terested In  it.  But  on  the  off-chance  that  you 
might  be  interested  in  It,  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  this  morning  the  full  committee  voted 
out  the  bill,  the  pay  bill.  (Applause.) 

I  don't  know  whether  I  can  read  without 
glasses,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  this 
gathering  here  today  represents  for  me  a  be- 
ginning in  one  of  the  greatest  causes  that 
you  could  be  engaged  In.  This  is  something 
that  never  happened  before.  This  Is  some- 
thing that  represents  progress,  solid  progress, 
where  people  of  all  natlonalltlee,  particularly 
the  five  minorities,  come  together  and  dis- 
cuss the  problems  that  they  have  been  hav- 
ing over  the  years  and  seek  solutions  with 
management  for  there  is  an  answer  to  those 
problems.  I  think  It  is  a  notable  occasion 
and  I  believe  you  share  my  views. 

Now  I  make  no  attempt  to  conceal  my  en- 
thusiasm for  this  conference.  It  brings  with 
it  all  of  the  excitement  of  an  original  dis- 
covery. After  this  morning,  which  I  am  sure 
has  been  one  of  stimulation  and  intellectual 
exchange.  I  feel  certain  that  you  must  be  as 
impressed  as  I  am  with  the  historic  nature 
that  this  conference  holds  for  everyone. 
Never  before  has  any  large  government  agency 
called  its  high-ranking  women  and  minority 
group  employees  together  and  asked  them 
to  evaluate  equal  opportunity. 

Knowing  Postmaster  General  O'Brien  as 
I  do — and  I  must  say  to  you  that  I  met  him 
for  the  first  time  in  1960  during  the  Presi- 
dential Campaign,  and  have  had  occasion  to 
talk  to  him  on  many  occasions  since  that 
time.  And  I  have  formed  the  unalterable 
opinion  that  of  all  of  the  men  in  public  office 


that  I  have  met.  that  he  is  more  conscious 
of  the  problems  in  his  department  and  more 
determined  to  reach  a  solution  of  them  than 
any  public  official  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
meet.  (Applause  i 

So.  therefore,  I  am  not  surprised  that  It  is 
the  Post  Office  Department  which  Is  estab- 
lishing this  precedent.  And  I  assure  you  it 
is  a  precedent. 

As  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civi: 
Service  Committee.  I  have  closely  observed 
the  activities  of  the  Postal  Service  for  nearly 
a  decade.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  you 
have  one  of  the  most  outstanding  men — you 
have  some  of  the  most  outstanding  men  sur- 
rounding the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States,  aiding  him  In  the  work  that 
he  has  undertaken. 

I  want  to  say  also  I  talked  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  advised  him  that  I  in- 
tended to  come  here  today.  I  also  talked  to 
Congressman  Olsen  who  Is  Chairman  of  the 
subcommitee  out  of  which  the  pay  bill  came. 
And  they  asked  me  to  extend  to  you  their 
very  best  wishes  and  express  to  you  their  de- 
termination to  continue  to  render  service  in 
your  Interest. 

A.s  Postmaster  General  and  as  a  leader  in 
the  field  of  equal  employment  opportunity.  I 
want  to  repeat  that  Larry  O'Brien  is  second 
to  none.  I  am  Impressed  I  think  not  so  much 
by  what  he  has  done  in  the  past  few  years — 
and  it  has  been  considerable — but  in  the 
Postmaster  General's  awareness  of  what  re- 
mains to  be  done.  And  that,  too,  is  con- 
siderable. 

I  accept  this  conference  with  the  spirit  of 
renew.ll  and  rededication  and  recommitment 
And  if  you  face  a  formidable  challenge  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  will  accept  the  challenge 
with  fortitude  and  a  determination  to  suc- 
ceed. 

Let  me  Illustrate  with  my  own  home  Citv 
of  Philadelphia.  The  Post  Office  there,  under 
the  very  able  leadership  of  Postmaster  Lam- 
bert, is  the  city's  leading  employer  of 
Negroes.  Nearly  5.000  or  44  per  cent  of  the 
work  force  In  Philadelphia  Post  Office  are 
Negroes.  Yet  numbers  .-vre  not  enough. 
Equally  Important  is  the  task  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  advancement. 

Few  enough  of  you  come  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Region  w-hich  encompasses  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 
And.  by  the  way.  I  might  say  that  I  regret 
that  so  few  of  you  come  from  Philadelphia. 
I  might  very  well  at  this  moment  be  here 
to  advise  you  that  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  It  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  me  to 
appear  before  the  electorate  and  seek — 
(Applause) . 

Now  We  need  more  work  in  the  Philadel- 
phia region.  And  I.  of  course,  am  deeply  In- 
terested in  getting  all  of  the  work  in  that 
region  that  Is  humanly  possible  to  get.  And 
I  shall  not  relent  in  my  efforts  to  do  Just 
that.  Now  you  might  think  that  is  selfish  It 
might  be.  (Laughter.) 

I  do  not  mean  to  take  away  from  the  work 
that  has  been  done  throughout  the  Postal 
Service  in  promoting  Negroes.  Their  accom- 
plishments have  been  significant.  And  I  rec- 
ognize them  and  I  know  that  you  do. 

Earlier  this  year  we  held  hearings  on  pro- 
motions. And  your  very  able  .Assistant  Post- 
master General  for  Personnel,  Mr.  Richard 
Murphy,  who  has  immedl.ite  responsibility 
for  the  department's  equal  opportunity  pro- 
gram, described  the  very  extensive  efforts  to 
elim.nate  discrimination  in  the  promotion 
process.  That  was  something  that  the  per- 
sons who  attended  those  hearings  did  not 
know.  It  was  something  thnt  some  of  the 
participants  in  the  hearings  did  not  know.  It 
was  indeed  encouraging  to  me  to  know  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  had  actually  put 
in  operation  this  very  necessary  and  vital 
step. 

I  know  that  the  tests  for  first  level  super- 
visory positions  has  been  rewritten  and  that 
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Negroes  participated  In  that  rewriting.  That, 
too  is  unprecedented. 

Also  they  took  an  active  share  in  consider- 
ing which  questions  should  be  asked  and  how 
they  should  be  phrased.  This  was  the  most 
determined  effort  to  eliminate  any  built-in 
bias  against  Negro  postal  employees. 

Now  In  that  regard  let  me  say  this;  It  has 
long  been  one  of  my  considerations  to  Inquire 
into  the  examinations  in  federal  installations 
.IS  well  as  in  the  Post  Office.  And  in  looking 
into  it  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Instead 
of  directing  the  questions  to  a  given  apph- 
canfs  ability  to  perform  the  service  in  the 
lob  which  he  seeks,  many  examinations  had 
to  do  with  his  general  capabilities  and  his 
knowledge  about  other  things  disconnected 
with  the  Job  that  he  sought. 

In  my  view  such  an  examination  Is  unfair 
and  It  Is  not  pertinent  to  the  issue  to  be  In- 
volved in  this  man's  work.  (Applause.) 

In  1961  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  flrst- 
llne  supervisors  were  non-white.  Today  more 
than  18  percent  of  employees  in  these  Jobs 
are  from  minority  groups. 

Now  if  a  man  had  been  away  and  knew 
nothing  about  the  Post  Office  and  its  progress 
and  you  told  him  that,  he  wouldn't  believe 
you.  He  would  say,  "I  don't  see  how  that 
could  be  possible  because  when  I  left  this 
locality,  when  I  disassociated  myself  with 
the  Post  Office,  the  temper  of  management 
certainly  was  not  geared  in  that  direction." 
But  it  is  geared  in  that  direction  and  there 
has  been  a  dramatic  change  in  this  regard. 
Non-white  employees  have  been  making  rapid 
progress  Into  the  higher  ranks  in  the  past 
two  vears 

Postmaster  General  O'Brien  has  person- 
ally appointed  the  department's  highest 
ranking  Negro.  Mr.  Ronald  B.  Lee,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Planning  and  Systems  Analysis. 
He  has  approved  the  appointment  or  pro- 
motion of  fully  one-fourth  of  some  of  you 
here  to  your  present  high  positions.  Includ- 
ing ten  of  vou  who  earn  $15,000  or  more,  and 
five  who  are  above  the  $20,000  level. 

You  know,  sometimes  it  occurs  to  me  that 
perhaps     I     am     In     the     wrong     business. 
(Laughter,) 
But  nobody  wants   to  raise  the  salary  of 

the  Congressmen.  Every  time  somebody 

(Laugh  ter.l 

Every  time  It  Is  mentioned  some  news- 
paper "or  another  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States  says,  "No,  the  bums  have  no 
right  to  have  It."  (Laughter.) 

I  can  assure  you  that  if  they  are  bums, 
they  are  the  hardest  working  bums  I've  ever 
encountered. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  Post 
Office  Department's  effort  to  hire  the  hard- 
core unemployed,  Tliose  persons  whose  edu- 
cational and  employment  background  make 
It  difficult  for  them  to  quality  for  postal  Jobs 
under  Civil  Service  regulations.  In  a  num- 
ber of  areas  the  Post  Office  is  cooperating 
with  local,  civic  and  ethnic  groups  which 
conduct  courses  to  prepare  interested  people 
for  Civil  Service  examinations.  That,  in  my 
view,  is  another  long  step  ahead,  because 
let  us  say  here  is  a  man  who  has  been  out 
of  school  for  some  Ume.  He  has  no  Idea  of 
how  to  approach  preparation  for  an  exami- 
nation and  tills  Is  a  necessary  step,  to  aid 
people  who  are  honestly  seeking  employ- 
ment. 

In  Pittsburgh,  for  example,  a  group  of 
twenty  local  and  national  organizations  is 
sponsoring  such  a  program.  In  Mississippi 
projects  are  under  way  In  ten  cities.  And  they 
are  being  developed  In  ten  more.  The  NAACP 
has  been  especially  active  in  cooperating  with 
the  Post  Office  in  the  South.  And  the  Urban 
League  is  participating  In  a  program  that  Is 
nationwide  in  scope. 

These  things  I  mention  to  you  because  you 
do  not  live  In  a  world  without  hope  nor  do 
you  live  in  a  world  where  your  prospects  of 
advancement,  in  achievement  Is  limited  to 
time.  By  that  I  mean  tliis:  The  Post  Office 


Department,  in  my  view,  has  embraced  the 
thought  that  the  time  Is  now,  and  that 
should  be  the  theme  of  this  conference  that 
vou're  holding  here,  (Applause.) 

On  the  West  Coast,  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can Political  Association  is  helping  to  spon- 
sor pre-examination  orientation  for  postal 
job  candidates.  Another  program  in  Los  An- 
geles helped  49  persons  qualify  for  Jobs  which 
they  very  likely  could  not  have  achieved 
otherwise.  The  project  was  sponsored  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  110  persons  attended 
ihe  courses,  and  68  later  took  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice exanilnations,  and  49  were  successful. 

I  think  an  important  element  in  the  Post 
Office  Equal  Oppportunity  Program  Is  its  at- 
tention to  women.  And  I  might  assure  you. 
if  you  have  overlooked  this  fact,  that  we 
must  always  look  after  the  women  because 
If  there  "were  no  women  we  certainly 
wouldn't   be   here,    (Laughter.! 

With  107,000  now  on  the  rolls,  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  certainly  a  major  em- 
ployer of  females.  And  I  Just  said  to  Mr. 
Muxp"'^'  a-  ^s*'  moments  ago  that  I  don't  know 
what  f  am  going  to  do  with  my  own  Post- 
master, but  I  m  going  to  do  something  with 
him  because  he  is  very  short  on  his  desire 
to  hire  women  That  has  to  change.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

More  and  more  of  you  are  advancing  to 
responsible  positions.  But,  of  course,  the 
numbers  in  the  higher  policy-making  levels 
do  not  nearly  match  the  proportion  of  wom- 
en in  the  work  force,  so  we  need  more  wom- 
en in  the  higher  levels,  and  that  we  shall 
accomplish.  (Applause,  i 

Women  must  have  a  greater  voice  In  the 
management  of  the  vast  postal  complex. 
The  number  of  women  employees  has  in- 
creased by  134  per  cent  in  the  f>ast  two  years. 
And  the  very  high  piercentage  of  our  wom- 
en are  Negroes.  In  the  past  three  years  the 
number  of  women  holding  Jobs  in  pay  level 
12— that  is  the  $10,000  bracket— and  higher 
has  Increased  by  132  per  cent. 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  31.000 
pKjstmasters  are  women,  .'ind.  by  the  way.  I 
didnt  know  that.  And  I  should  have  known 
that.  I  should  have  assumed  that  since  wom- 
en are  smarter  than  men — .ind  there  Is  no 
question  about  that — (Laughter.) 

Now,  as  a  member — now  don't  think  that 
I  am  making  a  political  speech.  That  Isn't — 
(Laughter.) 

As  a  member  of  Congress,  I  am  of  course 
concerned  with  equal  opportunity  through- 
out the  Nation  and  not  alone  In  the  Postal 
Service.  However,  here  again  In  the  form  of 
the  contract  compliance  program,  the  Post 
Office  Department  Is  a  leader.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  postal 
pollcv  has  had  a  strong  influence  on  the 
transportation  industry.  And  the  Post  Office 
Department  was  the  first  federal  agency  to 
refuse  a  construction  contract  because  the 
contractor  did  not  have  an  equal  opportunity 
policy. 

A  most  significant  aspect  In  the  work  of 
the  Bost  Office  Department  is  bringing  about 
changes  in  such  bellwether  Industries  as 
construction  and  transportation. 

I  think  It  Is  also  Important  to  note  the 
work  of  the  department  In  eliminating  such 
outmoded  institutions  as  segregated  facili- 
ties in  the  South.  I  don't  suppose  you  have 
them  here,  although  I  read  something  Wash- 
ington having  some  some  place.  But  I  think 
thev  changed  that  now. 

Before  1961  too  many  Post  Offices  had  seg- 
regated lunch  rooms  and  other  facilities 
simply  because  !♦  used  to  be  that  way  and 
It  hung  on.  And  I  am  happy  to  know  that 
that  Indignity  has  been  removed  and  removed 
by  the  leadership  In  your  Post  Office. 

The  department  bans  segregation  In  any 
form,  whether  it  occurred  in  recreation  as- 
sociations, post  office,  work  units,  or  locals 
of  employee  unions.  That  Is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  things  to  me.  that  in  the  Post 
Office    Department   unions    were    segregated. 


That  Is  an  amazing  thing.  Another  fact  that 
Is  amazing  to  me.  and  It  Is  the  absence  of 
Negroes  in  positions  of  leadership  In  the 
unions,  in  the  postal  unions.  Something  has 
to  be  done  about  it.  (Applause.) 

And.  incidentally,  that  is  your  Job.  You 
must  take  vigorous  action  In  that  regard  be- 
cause if  you  are  not  in  a  position  where  you 
are  with  the  leadership  In  your  postal  union 
how  can  you  possibly  direct  the  course  of 
that  union?  So  I  urge  you^now  I  wouldn't 
do  this  if  I  were  speaking  to  women  alone — I 
urge  the  men  to  get  up  and  get  busy.  Such 
practices  have  been  replaced  with  equal 
employment  advisory  committees  in  all  major 
post  offices. 

Postmasters  programs  for  progress  have 
been  Initiated  in  the  big  cities  throughout 
the  country.  In  place  of  prejudice  I  believe 
that  we  have  progress.  And  I  think  that  you 
will  agree  with  me  in  that  statement. 

It  is  already  common  knowledge  that 
Negroes  head  the  Nation's  largest  Post  Offices. 
And.  I  think  that  it  is  becoming  as  well 
known  that  persons  of  Oriental  extraction 
head  large  offices  in  San  Francisco,  Honolulu, 
and  Spanish-speaking  Americans  are  post- 
masters in  such  large  offices  as  Albuquerque. 
Tampa.  Florida,  Santa  Ana.  California,  and 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

Now.  again  I  said  to  you  several  years  ag5. 
if  you  said  that  would  come  about  since  1961, 
you  would  have  had  no  takers  But  It  has 
come  about.  It  has  come  about  through  the 
enlightened  leadership  of  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States.  It  hai  come 
about  also  because  we  are  living  In  a  turbu- 
lent world  where  the  have-nots  are  demand- 
ing at  tlie  doorsteps  of  the  haves  their  share 
of  the  advancement  and  the  achievement  in 
this  socletv  in  which  we  live  I  say  that  it 
Is  nght  to  demand.  I  say  that  your  demand 
does  not  ask  something  tliat  Is  unreason- 
able. It  does  not  ask  something  that  Is  the 
position  of  others.  Your  demand  is  inclusive 
of  your  quest  for  Justice  and  equality  and 
continue  your  demands,  (Applause.) 

And  all  of  the  advancements  that  I  have 
spoken  of  are  now  history.  We  must  now  con- 
cern ourselves  with  the  future.  In  other 
words,  for  the  postal— for  the  equal  em- 
ployment program  to  work.  It  has  to  be 
brought  close  to  the  postal  worker  in  the  field. 
The  previous  staff  of  five  men  located  In 
Washington  had  to  attempt  to  cover  the  en- 
tire United  States.  They  were  put  In  the 
position  of  putting  out  fires  without  any 
water. 

As  in  any  program,  equal  emplojTnent  op- 
portunity is  a  building  process.  And  the  fire 
department  approach  will  not  get  the  Job 
done.  In  order  to  remedy  this  situation,  the 
Postmaster  General  on  June  16,  1967,  ex- 
panded the  equal  employment  opporttinlty 
staffing  m  national  headquarters  and  the  re- 
gional offices.  Separate  offices  have  been  set 
up  in  Atlanta,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  Minneapo- 
lis, and  New  York. 

That,  of  course.  Is  not  enough.  The  Post- 
master General  asked  for  15  and  got  5.  Now 
that,  of  course.  Is  because  of  a  stingy  appro- 
priation setup.  I  think  it  will  be  remedied. 
I  think  It  win  be  extended.  I  think  the  money 
will  be  forthcoming  and  It  should  be  forth - 
coming  for  this  great  venture. 

Let  me  sav,  I  am  inclined  to  keep  on  talk- 
ing but  once  I  was  talking  to  Congressman 
Celler.  He  has  been  down  here  forty  years. 
And  he"  told  me  a  story  that  happened  to 
him  when  he  first  started  to  speak  In  audi- 
ences Just  as  this.  He  got  up  and  he  was  very 
much  Interested  In  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
course and  he  Just  kept  on  talking.  Some- 
body m  the  back  got  up  and  walked  out  and 
somebody  walked  out  over  here  And  he  kept 
on  because  he  had  to  get  this  message  over. 
And  finally  when  he  finished  there  was 
only  one  person  there.  And  he  went  over 
and"  thanked  this  man  for  the  great  cour- 
tesy that  he  had  shown  In  waiting  there. 
The  man  says,  "What  In  hell  are  you  talking 
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about?  I'm  the  next  speaker  "  (Laughter,  ap- 
plause.) 

So  I  have  no  Intention  of  doing  that.  And 
I  now  say  to  you  as  I  leave:  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  the  Invitation  to  come.  I  am 
honored  bv  vour  attention  And  I,  your  hum- 
ble servant,  will  continue  to  exert  every  effort 
In  your  behalf. 

Thank  you.  i  Applause.) 

^DDRtSS  BY  POSTMASTCT  GENERAL  LAWEEr.CE  F. 

OBrien.  at  the  Post  OrncE  Dep.xrtment 
Equal  Employment  OPPORTrNiTY  Confer- 
ence    Departmental    AuDiToairM.    Wash- 
ington. D  C  .  Septevber  22.  1967.  3;30  p.m. 
I  am  clel'ahted  to  be  here  with  you  at  this 
first    national    Equal    Employment    Oppor- 
tunity Conference  to  share  with  you  what  I 
fully     e.xpect      wl'l      be     many     significant 
accompUshments 

Before  I  came  here  today.  President  John- 
son asked  me  to  give  you  his  greetings  and 
to  bring  vou  this  message 

•On  August  30.  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  confirmed  my  choice  of  a  new  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court"  the 
President  said  "I  believe  history  will  record 
this  action  as  a  monument  to  opportunity 
in  America,  a  day  on  which  we  became  more 
of  what  we  hope  to  be.  more  American  than 
we  have  been  before  Before  taking  this  posi- 
tion of  great  Influence  and  honor,  this  giant 
of  the  legal  profession  had  represented  the 
people  cf  the  United  States  In  cases  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  before  that  his 
eloquence  In  behalf  of  equal  opportunity 
helped  produce  one  of  the  great  moments  In 
the  development  of  our  free  society— the  case 
of  BTOu-n  versus  Board  of  Education,  which 
struck  a  blow  at  the  very  foundation  of 
inequality  and  discrimination. 

•Thurgood  Marshall,  the  first  American 
Negro  to  Join  the  Supreme  Court  of  our 
land.  Is  both  a  symbol  of  what  can  be 
achieved  in  a  land  of  opportunity  and  of 
what  new  opportunities  are  being  created  by 
and  for  all  oar  citizens." 

And  then  the  President  added;  "None  of 
us  is  born  equal.  Every  man  is  different  in 
some  degree  All  have  something  to  offer  to 
the  society  in  which  they  live  Too  often 
that  potential  has  been  distorted  or  denied 
by  artificial  restraints  and  barricades.  Once 
the  barricade  of  discrimination  is  fully 
destroved.  once  the  restraints  that  have 
denied'  equal  opportunity  are  fully  cut  away. 
then  can  all  men  show  their  true  powers  and 
abilities,  then  can  men  of  every  race  and 
creed  and  color  and  national  origin  rise  as 
far  as  their  abilities  will  take  them  Then  will 
our  nation  have  tapped  new  sources  of  lead- 
ership and  creative  energy— and  we  will  all 
be  richer  and  more  Important,  better  and 
more  American." 

That's  the  President's  message  for  those 
of  us  here  today  Ladles  and  gentlemen, 
equal  opportunity  in  this  day  and  age  is  no 
longer  something  desirable;  It  Is  an  absolute 
basic  necessity. 

The  whole  history  of  this  nation,  If  It  tells 
us  anything,  tells  that  we  are  a  people 
marching  along  a  road— the  road  toward  so- 
cial Justice  and  human  dignity.  There  have 
been  many  landmarks  on  that  road,  and  the 
road  Itself  has  twisted  and  turned,  has 
detoured,  and  has  been  full  of  potholes  and 
ruts.  But  the  course  of  that  road  has  always 
been  upward.  First,  we  had  to  achieve  our 
own  national  Independence,  our  own  dignity. 
and  Identity  as  a  people.  Then,  the  ranks  of 
those  who  participated  In  running  their 
government  had  to  be  extended,  sometimes 
only  after  a  long  struggle.  In  my  own  State 
of  Massachusetta,  I  saw  how  the  sons  of 
Ireland,  and  Italy,  and  Poland  had  to  fight 
for  their  right  to  equality  and  opportunity. 

Of  course.  It  would  be  foolish  to  say  that 
the  goal  of  political  equality  has  been  fully 
achieved.  Even  today  there  Is  a  long  way  to 
go.  But  no  one.  I  think,  can  deny  that  the 
pace  ha«  quickened.  In  the  last  11   years  5 


Important  Civil  Rights  laws  have  broken 
down  barriers  that  nave  blocked  the  road 
since  the  dawn  of  our  nation. 

But  political  equality,  though  basic.  Is 
simply  not  enough  There  must  also  be  social 
justice,  there  must  be  economic  Justice.  And, 
In  my  view,  this  conference  marks  another 
forward  step  In  the  achievement  of  economic 
and  social  Justice. 

Some  years  ago.  I  heard  a  story  that  illu- 
minates the  reason  why  we  here  in  America 
have  been  able  to  move  upward  along  the 
road  of  political,  economic,  and  social  justice. 

It  Is  a  story  told  by  the  historian  Msx  Ler- 
ner.  Professor  Lerner  was  speaking  before 
a  hostile  audience  in  a  Communist  country, 

"Mr.  Lerner,"  he  was  asked,  "csn  you  sum 
up  In  one  word  the  meaning  of  America?" 

Lerner  had  Just  completed  a  massive,  two- 
volume  study  of  American  Civilization. 

He  replied,  "I  have  written  several  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  words  on  this  very 
subject — and  you  want  it  all  summed  up  In 
one  word?' 

"Yes,"  the  speaker  demanded.  "One  word."' 

Professor  Lsrner  thought  fc-r  a  moment  and 
said.  "The  meaning  of  America  Is  accest." 

The  Communist  audience  was  stijnned 
"We  have  heard  of  American  sticcess,  but 
never  of  American  arcess,"  one  of  them  said. 

Then  Lerner  explained.  "The  meaning  of 
America  Is  that  every  man,  if  he  works.  ;f  he 
tries  and  tries  again,  then  h.^s.  through  his 
own  effort,  seized  the  key  to  a  door.  And 
that  door  opens  onto  access  to  wealth,  and 
success,  and  power,  and  knowledge." 

T.iat  is  wny  this  conference  is  so  Impor- 
tant— it  Is  a  celebration  of  access  already 
achieved  It  is  reaffirmation  of  our  commit- 
ment to  achieve  full  access  for  every  postal 
employee  and  potential  postal  employee. 

Let  us  hold  that  concept  of  access  In  mind 
for  a  moment  as  we  think  of  a  slogan  we  hear 
quite  often  now.idays. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  slogan  "Black 
Power." 

If  by  black  power  we  mean  a  drive  amo-ig 
Anierican  Negroes  for  a  new  sense  of  dignity, 
and  purpose,  and  Identity,  we  can  all  agree 
that  is  our  goal. 

And.  I  think  that  is  what  black  power  must 
mean,  and  should  mean. 

May  I  say  that  in  this  sense  of  Increasing 
self-respect,  and  the  ability  to  participate  in 
self-government  which  can  only  rest  in  self- 
respect.  I  am  also  In  favor  of  white  power, 
and  Irish  power,  and  Polish  power,  and 
Spanish-American  power,  and  Indian  power, 
and.  of  course.  It  goes  without  saying,  of 
woman  power. 

Being  for  woman  power  Is  Just  prudence. 
I  remember  working  with  an  ardent  Isdy 
Democrat  years  ago  on  a  rough,  tough  politi- 
cal campaign 

".Aren't  you  afraid  to  stand  on  a  street 
corner  and  work  for  Roosevelt?"  I  asked. 

She  looked  me  right  In  the  eye  and  replied. 
•T  have  no  fear.  I  put  my  trust  In  the  Lord. 
She  will  protect  me." 

This  Is  a  country  big  enough  for  all  kinds 
of  power.  Everytlme  a  new  group  breaks 
through,  gets  access  to  power.  It  makes  our 
America  a  better  place,  and  a  more  dynamic 
land.  It  does  more,  too.  It  makes  us  come 
closer  to  the  Ideals  we  all  profess,  and  some- 
times even  try  to  live  up  to. 

There  Is  more  wasted  energy  of  mind  and 
body  and  spirit  locked  up  In  America's  mi- 
norities than  In  our  whole  arsenal  of  atomic 
weapons. 

Lets  unlock  that  energy.  Let's  harness  It 
for  the  general  good,  the  good  of  Americans 
of  all  races  and  colors.  Let  a  new  sense  of 
dignity  help  encourage  all  our  citizens  to 
open  the  door  of  access. 

Let  a  new  sense  of  dignity  help  all  of  us 
see  that  whether  we  live  on  a  farm  or  In  the 
heart  of  the  city,  we  are  part  of  one  nation. 
Indivisible,  and  there  Is  no  future  for  the 
nation,  no  future  for  any  of  us.  unless  there 
Is  a  future  for  every  citizen. 

We  are  doing  everything  possible  to  provide 


a  decent  f:.t.-.re  for  all  our  employees.  We 
have  opened  the  door  to  access  wider  than 
it  has  been  opened  since  the  days  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

My  friends,  access  to  opportunity  is  no  less 
than  the  key  to  achievement  of  tl^e  America.T 
dream. 

President  Johnson  is  pledged  to  solve  the 
problems  that  beset  this  nation  in  the  Amer- 
ican way.  not  by  the  repressive  tactics  being 
suggested  by  some  men  of  little  vision,  but 
by  clearing  out  every  last  barrier  to  equal 
opportunity. 

Our  n..t.o.i  still  h.is  blemishes.  How  csuld 
It  be  any  different?  For  we  are  a  living  ex- 
per.mer.t.  We  are  at  the  very  fro.itier  of  every 
advan:?e  la  science,  in  nvnun  TilxV.or.B.  In 
soc:il  life.  If  a  i.ew  problem  C3mes  to  the 
attention  of  the  world,  such  ?.s  the  urban 
crisis.  n:ne  times  out  of  ten  we  can  say,  "It 
startFd  here  firit.''  Leadership  aid  comfort 
are  often  strangers  in  a  time  o:  revolution.iry 
chants,  when  today's  truth  may  be  tomor- 
row's error,  when  the  Jsst — 'if  it  works  it's 
obsol'.ls"— ;s  lust  too  true  to  be  g-^od. 

We  are  still  the  world's  greatest  melting 
pot. 

We  are  a  nation  of  many  races,  creeds,  and 
national  origins. 

We  span  a  continent.  We  spill  cut  into  the 
Picific  We  have  a  partnership  with  the  Com- 
mo-'woalth  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  Atlantic. 

W3  did  not  :t^.  ti  ^?  th?  guardians  at  the 
gite  but  no  otier  nation  of  th<?  Free  World 
h-s  the  power  to  step  the  spread  ^f  terror  and 
violence  abroad. 

And.  here  at  home,  we  see  that  problems. 
tOT  l3ig  neglected,  conditions  tao  long  over- 
lorked.  te-'sions  too  long  fest?rlng,  have  ex- 
ploded Ir.n  violence  that  benefits  no  one,  Ne- 
gro or  white,  vlolenc  th.it  m^ri'ly  strength- 
ens the  h-'nd  of  extremists  of  both  ra:3s. 

I  want  to  take  a  few  moment*  to  remind 
you  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  In 
the  past  few  years.  In  the  Postal  Service,  and 
In  the  nation  at  large,  to  provide  greater 
opportunities  for  all  our  citizens,  opportuni- 
ties to  learn,  opportunities  to  live  in  a  de- 
cent environment,  opportunities  to  express 
grievances  in  the  American  way  through  the 
ballot  box  rather  than  with  the  fire  bomb._ 

I'm  proud  of  how  we  have  followed  the 
lead  of  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  Post  Office  Department  recognizes  one 
standard  and  one  standard  alone  in  hiring. 
In  promotion — and  that  is  the  American 
Standard  of  ability. 

On  the  basis  of  advice  from  our  employee 
organizations  and  other  concerned  leaders. 
President  Johnson  and  I  have  taken  a  num- 
ber of  steps  to  assure  that  this  American 
Standard  of  equal  opportunity  will  exist  not 
alone  In  Washington,  not  alone  In  our  15 
Regional  Offices,  not  alone  In  our  largest 
cities,  but  in  every  one  of  our  33.000  post 
offices  and  in  every  postal  Installation  In  the 
country. 

For  the  first  time,  we  have  upgraded  our 
Office  of  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
to  a  separate  division  In  the  Bureau  of  Per- 
sonnel We  have  named  five  field  coordina- 
tors to  strengthen  this  program  throughout 
our  p)ostal  regions. 

And,  to  assure  that  no  area  Is  overlooked, 
we  are  holding  this  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunities Conference. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  every  one  of  us 
can  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  our  postal 
service  Is  a  leader  among  all  Federal  agencies 
in  equal  employment.  We  now  employ  130,- 
000  members  of  minority  groups,  a  flgtire 
that  constitutes  almost  20 '^c  of  our  total 
employment. 

The  best  possible  proof  of  our  progress 
toward  achieving  maximum  access  to  oppor- 
tunity is  the  fact  that  In  the  ten  largest 
cities  of  the  United  States  the  percentage 
of  non-white  postal  employees  exceeds,  and 
often  exceeds  by  a  considerable  percentage, 
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the  percentage  of  the  total  non-white  pop- 
ulation. 

Though  we  have  come  far  In  recent  years, 
you  know  that  we  are  not  sitting  still. 

We  are  not  getting  our  exercise  by  rest- 
ing on  our  laurels  or  patting  ourselves  on 
the  back. 

Rather,  we  Intend  to  build  on  the  mo- 
mentum we  have  gained.  We  Intend  to  as- 
sure that  every  post  office  In  the  land  meets 
the  American  St.andard.  We  Intend  to  run 
a  postal  service  that  not  only  serves  a  demo- 
cratic people  but  that  serves  them  In  a 
truly  democratic  way.  We  intend  to  insure 
that  the  vast  reservoir  of  postal  employ- 
ment opportunity  Is  made  accessible  to  those 
disadvantaged  AJnencans  willing  and  able 
to  Join  with  us  In  providing  this  nation  with 
a  superlative  postal  service.  And.  finally. 
we  Intend  to  call  upon  the  tremendous 
respect  and  Influence  commanded  by  our 
nation's  postal  officials  to  provide  leader- 
ship In  equal  opportunity  efforts  within 
their  communities. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  come  far 
in  extending  equal  opportunity  in  the  postal 
service. 

But  we  are  all  Americans  as  well  as  postal 
employees. 

Greater  opportunities  In  the  postal  serv- 
ice can  only  exist  in  the  context  of  a  nation 
that  extends  greater  opportunity  in  every 
area  of  life. 

And  I  think  we  must  recognize  how  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson  have 
succeeded  in  opening  up  new  opportunities 
for  all  our  people. 

In  the  basic  area  of  education,  we  have 
seen  created.  In  a  four  year  period,  more 
legislation  for  our  schools — 24  separate 
measures — than  in  the  previous  178  years  of 
our  national  history.  These  education  pro- 
erams  run  from  funds  to  improve  primary 
education  to  scholarships  that  enable  stu- 
dents to  enter  college.  The  door  to  opportu- 
nity through  education  Is  wider  than  ever 
before.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  fight  every  effort  to  close 
that  door. 

President  Johnson  is  pledged  to  a  pro- 
gram to  give  every  American  the  opportunity 
to  live  in  a  healthful,  decent  environment, 
where  the  streets  will  be  safe,  the  air  clean, 
the  transportation  swift,  the  homes  a  source 
of  satisfaction,  the  way  to  the  ballot  box 
open  to  all.  That  Is  why  he  has  mounted  the 
greatest  attack  on  air  pollution  in  our  his- 
tory, that  is  why  he  proposed  the  most  mas- 
sive Federal  anti-crime  program  in  our  his- 
tory; that  is  why  he  has  undertaken  the 
greatest  rapid  mass  transportation  program 
In  our  history;  that  Is  why  he  broke  new 
ground  In  rebuilding  our  cities.  His  Mode! 
Cities  and  Rent  Supplements  programs  are 
bold  new  ideas  to  combat  the  decay  that 
has  turned  far  too  many  of  our  cities  into 
drab  deserts. 

.\merlca  has  problems.  Plenty  of  them. 
But  we  also  have  a  priceless  resource:  a 
vigorous,  striving,  imaginative  people — the 
same  kind  of  people  that  built  a  civilization 
from  a  wilderness,  won  the  battle  against 
the  most  evil  tyrannies  since  Attlla.  restored 
shattered  nations  overseas,  solved  the  mys- 
tery of  the  atom,  and  is  now  reaching  out 
into  space. 

We  have  solved  our  problems  in  the  past 
and,  in  fact,  translated  difficulties  into  op- 
portunities. 

And  President  Johnson  has  said  concern- 
ing equal  opportunity  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: 

"As  long  as  any  American  is  denied  the 
chance  to  fully  develop  and  use  his  talents. 
to  become  all  that  he  can.  then  every  Amer- 
ican Is  less  than  he  should  be.  If  race,  skin 
color,  religious  beliefs,  sex,  or  national  ori- 
gin prevent  anyone  from  reaching  the 
heights,  then  we  have  all  wasted  a  human 
being.  We  have  failed  that  person,  and, 
finally,  we  have  failed  our  cotintry." 


My  friends,  none  of  can  afford  to  fall  our 

country.  "" 

If  we  reject  the  advice  of  frightened  men. 
men  of  little  faith  In  the  American  system, 
if  we  push  on  to  new  solutions,  then  the 
days  of  frustration,  of  antagonism,  of  vio- 
lence through  which  we  now  pass  will  be 
seen  for  what  they  are:  the  alann.  waking 
us  up  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done,  what 
should  be  done,  and,  given  vision,  leader- 
ship, and  ability,  what  will  be  done.  VV"e  shall 
not  fail! 

U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  ISRAEL 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
extremely  disturbed  by  the  turn  that  the 
U.S.  policy  toward  Israel  has  appeared 
to  take  in  recent  days.  The  standard 
objective  of  the  United  States  is  to  seek 
peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 
But  our  acts  and  statements  in  the  last 
few  days  have  given  comfort  to  the 
forces  determined  on  instability  in  that 
region  and  have  encouraged  them  in 
their  irresponsible  ways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Government  of  Jordan  has  contributed 
both  morally  and  materially  to  the  ap- 
palling rise  of  terrorism  against  Israel 
in  past  weeks.  All  evidence  indicates  that 
Arab  saboteurs  are  being  armed  m  Jor- 
dan. The  Jordanian  radio  continues  to 
incite  the  Arab  people  to  rise  up  against 
Israel,  although  the  Israel  Government 
is  doing  everything  possible  to  provide 
decent  conditions  of  life  for  peaceful 
Arabs  under  its  jurisdiction. 

Yet,  what  has  been  the  response  of 
the  United  States  to  this  gross  irrespon- 
sibility on  Jordan's  part?  Our  Govern- 
ment resumes  economic  assistance  to  the 
Jordanian  Government.  Presumably,  we 
will  go  back  to  giving  Jordan,  as  we  have 
in  the  past,  the  substantial  sum  of  S27 
million  a  year.  I  ask  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
this  decision  by  the  United  States  must 
not  be  interpreted  as  an  acquiescence  in 
Jordan's  aggressive  conduct,  its  agita- 
tion, its  determination  that  there  shall  be 
no  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I  deplore 
the  restoration  of  aid  to  Jordan  and  I 
deeply  protest  it. 

Now  I  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  another  step  to  give 
comfort  to  the  troublemakers  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Ye.sterday.  at  the  U.N..  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  sternly  chided  Israel 
for  establishing  settlements  in  territory 
taken  from  the  Arabs  in  the  June  war. 
I  remind  our  Government.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Israel  did  not  ask  for  that 
war.  It  certainly  did  not  ask  for  the  ter- 
ritories lost  by  the  Arab  armies  in  that 
war.  It  does  not  now  ask  to  keep  them. 
Israel  has  asked  only  that  the  Arabs  sit 
down  at  the  peace  table  and  discuss  a 
settlement  of  the  recent  conflict  includ- 
ing the  disposition  of  all  the  ter- 
ritories— except  east  Jerusalem — that 
changed  hands  during  the  conflict.  Is- 
rael has  asked  only  peace  and  security. 
But  the  Arabs  have  shown  greater  in- 
terest In  maintaining  the  state  of  war 
than  in  reclaiming  their  losses. 


■VV'hat  does  our  Government  expect  Is- 
rael to  do.  Mr.  Speaker?  Are  those  terri- 
torie.s  to  lie  fallow  indefinitely,  to  indulge 
Ai-ab  whimsies?  I  submit  that  the  prem- 
ise of  Ambassador  Goldberg's  presump- 
tuous criticism  is  absurd.  If  the  terri- 
tory is  there,  it  must  be  used.  Hopefully, 
Israel's  using  it  will  help  to  bring  some 
sense  to  an  otherwise  senseless  situation. 
All  that  Ambassador  Goldberg  does  by 
his  recent  statements  is  to  comfort  the 
Arabs  for  not  negotiatii;g  peace.  I  nnd 
the  Ambassador's  statements  unwise  and 
unjustified,  and  I  deeply  protest  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  detect  the  seeds  of  a 
policy  seriously  prejudicial  to  Israel  in 
the  action  of  the  past  few  days.  I  sug- 
gest that  our  Government  put  a  stop  to 
this  tendency  at  once.  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  will  stand  for  it  and, 
furthermore,  I  regard  it  as  foolish  and 
dangerous. 


DALLAS    TIMES    HERALD    COMPLI- 
MENTS PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  complimenting 
President  Johnson  on  his  speech  to  the 
International  Conference  of  Police  Chiefs 
in  Kansas  City. 

The  President  recognized  that  political 
and  legal  responsibilities  must  be  ac- 
cepted along  with  the  extension  of  social 
rights. 

Riots  in  the  street  serve  only  to  tear 
dov\ii  rather  than  restructure  the  fabric 
of  society.  As  the  Times  Herald  notes 
with  approval,  quoting  the  President, 
riots  damage  "the  respect  and  accommo- 
dation among  men  on  which  a  civilized 
society  ultimately  depends,  and  without 
which  there  can  be  no  progress  toward 
social  justice." 

Riots  bring  dissension  not  constructive 
decision.  They  produce  agony  not  mutual 
agreement. 

I  include  the  Dallas  Tim.es  Herald  edi- 
torial lauding  the  President's  strong 
stand  against  civil  disorders  In  the 
Record: 

Prime  Provocation 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  object  of 
President  Johnson's  viTath  during  his  recent 
speech  to  police  chiefs  convening  In  Kansas 
City.  He  did  not  have  to  name  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael  and  Rap  Brown  for  them  to  be  rec- 
ognizable as  the  "wretched,  vulgar  men"  .  . 
the  "poisonous  propagandists"  who  "posed 
as  spokesmen  for  the  underprivileged  and 
capitalized  on  the  real  grievances  of  the 
suffering  people." 

The  President's  denunciation,  the  stoutest 
he  h.-iE  uttered  during  a  season  of  mounting 
urban  violence,  accurately  blames  the  dem- 
agogic proponents  of  Black  Power  for  Ig- 
niting much  of  this  summer's  flaming  dis- 
order. The  Chief  Executive's  tone,  evident 
to  those  who  heard  broadcasts  of  his  speech, 
properly  reflected  the  growing  national  an- 
ger over  the  factious  rantlngs  of  Carmlchael. 
Brown  and  company. 

"The   violence  of  this  summer."   Johnson 
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told  the  police  officials  imany  of  whom 
scarcely  needed  to  be  reminded i.  'raised  up 
a  new  threat  to  local  law  enforcement.  It 
spawned  a  group  of  men  whose  interests  lay 
in  provoking  others  to  destruction  while 
they  fled  Its  consequences." 

The  riots  did  more  than  material  damage, 
the  President  said.  "They  damaged  the  re- 
spect and  accommodation  among  men  on 
which  a  civilized  society  ultimately  depends, 
and  without  which  there  c.in  be  no  prog- 
ress toward  social  Justice."  This  country  can- 
not tolerate  ■behavior  that  destroys  what 
generations  of  men  and  women  have  built 
here  In  America — no  matter  what  stimulates 
their  behavior,  no  matter  what  is  offered 
to  Justify  If 


PROPOSED    INCREASE    IN    RETIRE- 
MENT  INCOME   CREDIT 

Mr    LANDRUM.   Mr.  Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  13161.  to  amend 
section  37  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
with  lelation  to  an  increase  in  retirement 
income  credit. 

Section  37  v/as  newly  enacted  as  part 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  At 
that  time,  symmetrical  with  the  then 
effective  social  security,  a  credit  was  pro- 
vided on  SI. 200  of  income  and  the  earn- 
ings cutback  began — dollar  for  dollar  at 
S900.  When  the  social  security  benefits 
were  increased  in  1962.  the  section  was 
amended  to  retain  this  symmetry  to  the 
present  $1,524  coverage  and  the  present 


eaiTiings  cutback  which  is  as  follows: 
0  to  SI. 200.  no  cutback;  SI. 200  to  $1,500, 
50  cents  cutback  for  each  dollar;  over 
$1,700,  dollar-for-dollar  cutback. 

The  section  was  not  amended  the  last 
time  social  security  benefits  vvere  in- 
creased in  1965  and  is  therefore  not 
symmetrical  with  the  present  social  se- 
curity law.  At  the  present  time,  the  maxi- 
miun  annual  primary  benefit  is  approxi- 
mately $1,704  a  year.  The  cutback  in 
benefits  receivable  is  50  cents  for  each 
dollar  between  $1,500  and  $2,700  and 
dollar  for  dollar  over  $2,700. 

The  amendments  required  to  make  the 
credit  .symmetrical  with  the  .social  secu- 
rity increase  proposed  by  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House — and  now  pending  in  the 
Senate — are  compared  with  existing  law, 
as  follows: 


Item 
A.  Maximum  amount  of  retirement  Income 
for  which  credit  is  allowed. 

B   Earnings  limitation. 


C.  Rule  for  husband  and  wife,  both  over 
65,  only  one  of  whom  has  the  required  work 
hlstorv. 


Existing  Law 

$1,524  which  Is  less  than  the  primary  so- 
cial security  benefits  now  available. 


Reduction  of  50  cents  per  dolla-  from  $1  200 
to  $1,700,  dollar  for  dollar  reduction  over 
$1,700.  This  is  harsher  than  the  earnings  lim- 
itation now  applicable  to  social  security 
benefits. 

Coverage  under  present  law  npplles  to  the 
first  32,286  of  retirement  Income  (that  is, 
once  and  a  half  times  $1,524) . 


Amendment  RE«tnRED 

Increase  should  be  to  $1,917.60  (12  times 
$159.80).  This  v.iil  be  the  amount  of  the 
basic  primary  benefit  when  the  bill  becomes 
effective. 

Reduction  of  50  cents  per  dollar  from  $1,680 
tD  52.880.  dollar  lor  dollar  redaction  over 
$2,880. 


The  amount  should  be  increased  to 
S2.876.40  which  will  be  the  amount  of  the 
new  benefits  for  a  husband  and  wife  both 
over  C5  where  the  husband  has  full  social 
security  coverage. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  ASKED  TO 
CORRECT  ERRORS 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  September  25  an  edi- 
torial from  the  September  23  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  entitled  "A  Slur  on 
Inter-American  Bank."  The  New  York 
Times  editorial  was  obviously  based  on 
two  articles  that  appeared  in  the  Times, 
one  on  September  21  and  the  other  on 
September  22.  Since  both  of  the  articles 
contained  errors,  I  wrote  yesterday  to 
the  editor  of  the  Times  in  an  efifort  to 
correct  the  errors  and  to  clarify  the  is- 
sues involved. 

A  copy  of  my  letter  follows: 

Congress  of  the  Unfted  States. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  26.  1967. 
Mr.  John  B.  Oakxs, 
Editorial  Page  Editor, 
The  New  York  Times. 
Sew  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  with  interest  the 
two  reports  by  your  Washington  corre- 
spondent (September  21  and  September  22), 
as  well  as  your  editorial  (September  23) ,  with 
respect  to  an  amendment  I  offered  to  the 
bUl  providing  additional  funds  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  tTnfortunately, 
both  articles  contained  errors  and  your  edi- 
torial obviously  was  based  on  those  reports. 


For  your  Information  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
the  amendment,  which  was  accepted  unani- 
mously by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
finally  approved  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
You  will  note  that  it  is  a  directive  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Instruct  the  U.S. 
executive  director  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  to  propose  to  the  Board 
of  the  IDB  (Which  Includes  representatives 
of  all  the  member  nations)  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Independent,  continuing,  com- 
prehensive audit.  In  accordance  with  such 
terms  of  reference  as  the  Board  of  Executive 
Directors  itself  may  prescribe. 

You  will  note,  in  addition,  that  the  amend- 
ment specifically  states  that  the  audit  re- 
ports will  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Ex- 
ecutive Directors  and  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  IDB. 

In  short,  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is 
to  provide  the  representatives  of  all  the 
member  nations  with  an  unbiased  appraisal 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  implementation 
and  administration  of  the  loans  made  by  the 
Bank. 

In  the  Interest  of  correcting  several  obvi- 
ous error.?  and  clarifying  the  Issues  raised  by 
your  articles  and  editorial.  I  would  like  to 
point  out; 

(1)  The  amendment  does  not,  as  the  first 
article  states,  call  for  an  audit  of  the  Inter- 
Amertcan  Bank's  operations  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. The  proposed  audit  will  be  an  In- 
dependent comprehensive  audit  provided  by 
the  Bank  Itself  to  Its  members: 

(2)  The  amendment  does  ?iot,  as  the  first 
article  states,  condition  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  a  $150  million  Increase  in  funds 
for  the  IDB  on  a  comprehensive  audit  of  the 
Bank's  operations  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  or  Indeed  upon  an  audit  of  any 
kind: 

(3)  The  Senate  did  not.  as  the  first  arti- 
cle states,  reject  a  similar  proposal.  In  fact, 
the  amendment  was  discussed  only  favorably 
on  the  Senate  floor  but  withdrawn  before 
a  vote  was  taken  on  it.  The  explanation  given 


for  this  procedure  was  that  the  amendment 
had  not  been  considered  by  the  responsible 
Senate  committee,  and  it  wrw  believed  desir- 
able to  leave  the  matter  open  in  the  event 
any  "cogent  reason"  in  opposition  developed 
prior  to  the  conference,  f  Please  see  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  p,  23884.  August  24,  1967) : 

(4)  The  Senate  did  not.  as  the  second 
article  states,  adopt  a  "milder  version  of  one 
originally  proposed  by  Representative  Arml- 
stead  I.  Selden.  Democrat  of  Alabama,  that 
would  have  subjected  the  bank's  operations 
to  audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office". 
The  amendment  adopted  Is  Identical  to  the 
one  I  originally  introduced. 

The  Inter-American  Bank  does,  as  your 
editorial  Indicates,  undergo  an  independent 
audit.  But  Price  Waterhouse.  the  reputable 
firm  which  audits  the  IDB  every  year,  per- 
forms a  normal  functionary  audit  that  Is 
generally  associated  with  what  is  referred 
to  as  a  test  function,  that  is,  they  express 
an  opinion  on  the  accuracy  of  the  financial 
statement.  This  type  of  audit,  which  shows 
loans  and  repayments,  sheds  no  light  on 
whether  the  loans  accomplish  the  purpo.=es 
for  which  they  were  Intended,  why  some  proj- 
ects may  have  faltered,  why  others  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank  Is 
In  the  business  of  prodding  economic  and 
social  development.  This  is  a  very  different 
operation  from  a  commercial  bank  v.-hose 
major  concern  is  with  profit.  The  IDB  must 
be  concerned  with  more  than  its  own  sol- 
vency: It  must  be  concerned  with  what  the 
borrowers  accomplish  with  the  credits  pro- 
vided by  the  Bank.  As  a  key  Instrument 
within  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for  stimu- 
lating Latin  American  growth,  the  IDB  should 
utilize  its  own  experiences — failures  as  well 
as  accomplishmenti — to  provide  Important 
Insights  Into  future  operations.  The  audit 
called  for  by  the  Selden  Amendment  can 
fiUTilsh  the  IDB  with  a  wealth  of  Informa- 
tion with  which  to  strengthen  Us  opera- 
tions. 

To  regard  a  comprehensive  audit  of  this 
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type  as  a  slur  on  the  Bank's  management 
indicates  a  gross  misconception  of  its  pur- 
pose. Such  an  audit  Is  not  punitive,  but 
rather  will  provide  a  management  technique 
used  extensively  in  developed  countries  as 
well  as  by  our  own  government  for  accessing 
the  weaknesses  and  strengths  of  programs. 
Surely  the  management  of  any  responsible 
Institution  could  not  object  to  furnishing 
an  Independent  comprehensive  audit  of  its 
operations  to  all  who  contribute  to  its  sup- 
port. 

I  have  supported  the  IDB  since  Its  Incep- 
tion and  coJHinue  to  do  so.  I  find  regrettable 
the  misreading  of  the  intent  and  purposes 
of  the  amendment  which  I  proposed  by  a 
newspaper  that  is  read  so  widely,  both  na- 
tionally and  internationally.  This  misrepre- 
sentation by  your  report  and  editorial  of 
what  my  amendment  calls  for  could  create 
a  dangerous  misunderstanding  of  Congres- 
sional intent  In  Latin  America  and  else- 
where. I  trust  you  will  make  every  effort  to 
rectify  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Armistead  I.  Selden.  Jr. 


LONGER   BURNING   LIGHT  BULBS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remark.'^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  flick  of 
the  switch,  followed  by  a  brief  flash  of 
light,  or  maybe  no  light  at  all.  can  bi'ing 
a  strong  sense  of  annoyance  and  often 
suspicion.  Another  electric  light  bulb  has 
burned  out  and  the  American  consumer 
may  well  have  an  even  firmer  suspicion 
that  bulb  manufacturers  design  the  bulbs 
to  burn  out  too  quickly. 

With  the  interest  of  the  American 
consumer  m  mind — and  this  includes  the 
Federal  Government,  which  purchases 
more  than  $4  million  in  light  bulbs  each 
year — the  Government  Activities  Sub- 
committee, in  1964.  set  out  to  investigate 
and  evaluate  bulb  design  standards  to 
determine  whether  the  American  people 
could  be  given  the  benefit  of  bulbs  which 
burn  longer.  Underlying  these  efforts  was 
recognition  that  more  than  simple  an- 
noyance was  involved.  Burned-out  bulbs 
in  ceiling  fixtures,  in  stairwells,  base- 
ments, as  well  as  many  other  places  in 
the  home  can  also  be  a  hazard  to  the 
housewife  and  the  family  as  a  whole. 

The  purpose  of  the  subcommittee  was 
to  determine  in  authoritative  terms  the 
factors  affecting  light  bulb  design  and  to 
make  appropriate  recommendations 
based  upon  these  determinations.  In 
June  1964,  a  preliminary  report  was 
issued  demonstrating  that  the  standard 
series  of  household  variety  light  bulbs  did 
burn  out  far  too  quickly.  This  prelimi- 
nary study  suggested  that  the  lives  of  the 
bulbs  could  be  doubled  or  at  least  sub- 
stantially increased  to  the  economic 
benefit  and  convenience  of  the  consumer. 

Copies  of  this  report  were  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  major  bulb  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  who  were  given 
ample  opportunity  to  advise  the  subcom- 
mittee of  their  comments  and  criticisms 
in  detail.  Last  October,  the  subcommittee 
issued  a  report  containing  a  full  dis- 
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cussion  of  the  manufacturers'  comments. 
This  report  explained  why  opposition  to 
increased  bulb  life,  as  contained  in  these 
manufacturer  comments,  was  unfounded. 

Knowing  of  widespread  interest  in 
consumer  problems,  a  copy  of  this  sub- 
committee report,  entitled  "The  Short 
Life  of  the  Electric  Light  Bulb,"  was  sent 
to  each  Member  of  Congre,ss.  Following 
issuance  of  the  report,  principal  bulb 
manufacturers  were  given  another  op- 
portunity to  study  the  bulb  design  ques- 
tion and  determine  what  improvements 
could  be  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer. 

Last  week,  I  announced  that  a  leading 
American  bulb  manufacturer  would  soon 
market  longer  life  standard  light  bulbs 
thi'oughout  the  Nation.  I  characterized 
this  action  as  a  breakthrough  that  will 
bring  more  efficient  lighting  to  the  aver- 
age American  home — and  lessen  the  an- 
noyance and  the  danger  of  the  burned- 
out  bulb  and  help  stamp  out  "bulb 
snatching."  P\irthermore,  it  is  expected 
that  other  bulb  manufacturers  will  react 
competitively  to  this  new^  challenge.  For 
competitive  reasons  within  the  industry. 
I  did  not  identify  the  manufacturer,  nor 
the  precise  nature  of  the  new  bulbs  to  be 
marketed.  I  predicted  that  a  company 
announcement  would  be  forthcoming 
soon. 

Yesterday,  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  the 
General  Electric  Co.  announced  that  it 
is  shipping  to  its  distributors  redesigned 
versions  of  its  15-.  25-,  and  40-watt 
standard  electric  light  bulbs. 

The  life  of  the  15- watt  bulb  has  been 
raised  from  1.200  to  2,500  hours;  the 
25-v.'att  bulb  from  1.100  to  2,500  hours; 
and  the  40-watt  bulb  from  1,000  to  1.500 
hours.  These  new  bulbs  will  replace  the 
old  standard  bulbs  of  the  same  size  in 
the  GE  line. 

In  addition,  GE  will  begin  to  market, 
around  the  first  of  the  year,  a  separate 
line  of  60-.  100-.  and  150-watt  bulbs  in 
addition  to  the  present  standard  bulbs 
now  available  to  consumers.  The  60-watt 
bulb  has  been  increased  in  life  from  1.000 
to  1.500  hours.  The  lives  of  the  100-  and 
150-watt  bulbs  have  been  doubled,  that 
is,  raised  from  750  to  1,500  hours. 

As  explained  in  the  subcommittee  re- 
port of  October  1966.  increased  bulb  life 
can  be  brought  about  either  through  a 
relatively  small  reduction  in  light  output 
or  through  increased  electric  power  con- 
sumption. General  Electric  has  elected 
to  add  life  to  the  bulbs  through  a  reduc- 
tion in  hght  output  ranging  from  6  to  10 
percent,  depending  upon  bulb  size.  In  the 
case  of  many  household  and  business 
usages,  a  reduction  in  light  output  of 
this  amount  will  not  be  noticeable  to 
most  consimiers.  Furthermore,  with  the 
exception  of  the  150-watt  bulb,  ■fthich 
will  sell  for  around  43  cents,  the  other 
bulbs  will  be  priced  at  a  level  only  a  few- 
cents  above  that  of  the  present  standard 
bulb.  There  will  be  no  increase  in  the 
price  of  the  15-,  25-,  or  40-'watt  bulbs. 

This  one  action  by  this  one  company, 
as  Important  as  it  might  be,  is  not  a  full 
implementation  of  our  recommendations 
Nor  is  GE's  approach  to  achieving  longer 
life  the  only  alternative  available. 

For  a  minor  additional  cost  In  power 
consumption,  longer  life  could  have  been 


achieved  without  diminishment  in  light 
output.  Or  longer  life  could  be  obtained 
by  a  combination  of  increased  power  con- 
sumption, accompanied  by  an  even 
smaller  reduction  in  light  output.  In  any 
event,  when  one  considers  that  bulb  life 
is  shorter  today  than  in  1912  and  that 
there  has  been  no  increase  in  bulb  life 
for  more  than  a  half  century,  despite  fan- 
tastic increases  in  bulb  eCBciency  and 
accompanying  reductions  in  electric 
power  costs,  the  significance  of  this 
breakthrough  comes  into  perspective. 

It  is  gratifying  that  our  light  bulb 
study  received  the  consideration  of  at 
least  one  member  of  the  American  bulb 
manufacturing  industry.  Bulb  design 
standards  were  reviewed.  The  impact  of 
increased  bulb  efficiency  and  reduced 
power  costs  were  considered  and  in  the 
case  of  this  one  company,  affirmative  ac- 
tion was  taken.  The  subcommittee  be- 
lieves that  other  companies  will  react 
competitively.  In  our  October  1966  report, 
for  example,  we  commented  favorably 
on  the  action  'Westinghouse  is  taking  to 
place  detailed  information  on  bulb  pack- 
ages to  guide  consumers  to  better  bulb 
selection. 

As  a  result  of  subcommittee  investiga- 
tions into  bulb  design,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  saving  an  estimated  $2  mil- 
lion annually  in  lighting  costs.  Through 
the  use  of  these  new  bulbs  with  longer 
life,  consumer  bulb  replacement  expendi- 
tures will  be  cut  sharply. 

Bulbs  will  continue  to  burn  out.  They 
remain  a  fragile  item  subject  to  undue 
vibration,  power  surges,  and.  on  occa- 
sion, minor  defects  in  the  extremely  small 
tungsten  filament  that  emits  light  when 
heated  to  high  temperature.  But.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  progressive  steps  I  have 
cited  in  light  bulb  improvement  are  most 
significant,  particularly  to  the  average 
consumer,  and  I  am  pleased  that  our  leg- 
islative branch  is  being  instrumental  in 
making  them  a  beneficial  reality. 


HOW  SECURE  IS  YOUR  SOCIAL 
SECURITY? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
ex'traneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  present 
time,  the  Senate  is  considering  the  House 
passed  social  security  bill  amendments, 
and  there  are  indications  that  efforts  will 
be  made  to  sharply  escalate  the  benefits 
approved  by  the  House. 

I  hope  that  before  the  Senate  acts  on 
this  subject.  Members  of  that  body  will 
take  the  time  to  read  an  article  entitled 
"How  Secure  Is  Your  Social  Security?" 
published  in  the  October  issue  of  Read- 
er's Digest.  The  author  has,  for  perhaps 
the  first  time,  given  the  American  people 
a  clear  understanding  of  how  the  system 
operates,  and  the  dangers  that  threaten 
its  fiscal  solvency;  If  politicians  try  to 
outbid  each  other. 

I  commend  the  article  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  and  insert  the  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 
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How    SSCTTM    Is    YOXJB    SOCIAL    SECTTBITT? 

(NoT«. — Rec«nt  disclosures  are  raising 
grave  doubts  as  to  how  much — 11  anything — 
today's  young  taxpayer  wUl  get  back:  when 
his  time  for  retirement  comes.) 

(By  Charles  Stevenson) 

Our  Social  Security  insurance  Is  In  trouble. 

Ever  since  1937  Americans  have  been  will- 
ingly Idclclng  back  an  ever-increasing  portion 
oi  their  paycheclis  to  the  government,  con- 
fident that  these  Social  Security  taxes,  along 
with  matching  pa>-nients  by  their  employers. 
were  buying  them  insurance  guaranteed  to 
provide  a  floor  of  security  In  old  age  Never- 
theless, now.  even  as  President  Johnson  pres- 
sures Congress  to  increase  benefits  still  more, 
the  curtain  of  government-controlled  pub- 
licity which  has  shielded  the  program  Is  com- 
ing apart  and  letting  some  grim  facts  show 
through. 

"Social  Security  Is  facing  a  crisis;  It  is  at 
the  crossroads."  warns  Rep.  John  W.  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin,  ranking  minority  member  ot 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

"It  has  been  seriously  compromised."  says 
a  BtaH  study  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  Congress. 

■'The  time  has  come  for  every  American 
to  ask,  'How  secure  is  my  Social  Security?' 
and  demand  the  truth,"  adds  Rep.  Tom 
Curtis  (R.  Mo  ) ,  one  of  the  country's  most 
astute  students  of  the  subject.  "If  we  don't 
do  something  fundamental  to  reform  the 
system,  I'm  afraid  it's  going  to  hit  the  rocks 
In  another  ten  years  " 

Such  alarming  statements  must  seem  pre- 
posterous to  Americans  whose  knowledge  of 
Social  Security  comes  from  government  pub- 
licity. The  ofHclal  booklet.  "Your  Social  Se- 
curity." declares  that  all  Social  Security 
taxes  "go  into  special  funds":  that  when 
earnings  stop  or  are  reduced  because  the 
worker  retires,  dies  or  becomes  disabled, 
"monthly  cash  benefits  are  paid  from  the 
funds",  that  nine  out  of  ten  working  people 
"are  now  building  protection  for  themselves 
and  their  families  under  the  Social  Security 
program":  that  "the  arnount  will  depend  on 
your  average  earnings  "  The  Under  .Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Wllbt:r  J 
Cohen,  an  early  architect  of  Social  Security, 
additionally  stresses  that  "Individual  rights 
to  benefits  are  enforceable  In  the  courts"  and 
that  "payment  through  a  separate  trust  fund 
IB  essential  to  giving  people  a  sense  of  secu- 
rity atK>ut  the  receipt  of  their  benefits." 

Such  talk  implies  a  genuine  insurance  set- 
up with  guaranteed  payment — but  there 
Isn't  any.  "The  Cost  and  Financing  of  Social 
Security."  published  by  the  scholarly  Brook- 
ings Institution,  refers  to  the  "adoption  of 
the  term  Insurance'  by  the  proponents  of 
Social  Security,"  as  "a  stroke  of  promotional 
genius  which  has  capitalized  on  the  good 
will  of  private  Insurance  and  through  the 
establishment  of  a  reserve  fund,  has  clothed 
Itself  with  an  aura  of  financial  soundness.  ' 

By  the  record,  the  Social  Security  taxes 
which  you  pay  for  your  protection  go  Into  the 
Treasury's  general  fund,  and  are  used  at 
once  to  pay  current  Social  Security  benefits 
and  administrative  expenses.  The  small  per- 
centage left  over  goes  to  finance  foreign  aid. 
the  moon  race  or  any  other  government 
activity,  and  the  sum  shows  up  in  the  so- 
called  Social  Security  trust  funds  as  govern- 
ment lO.Us  which  can  be  liquidated  only 
by  further  government  borrowing  or  another 
hike  in  taxation  If  thus  transformed  Into 
cash,  these  I.O  U.s — accumulated  since  1937 — 
would  now  total  around  $23  billion,  theoret- 
ically enough  to  continue  paying  benefits  for 
14  months 

Actually,  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's cash  Income  is  so  close  to  outgo,  and 
what's  left  over  so  quicky  converted  Into  gov- 
ernment I.O  Us  that  the  system  is  dependent 
on  further  goverrunent  borrowing  to  provide 
cash  Indeed.  Secretary  of  Treasury  Henry  H. 
Fowler    testified    last    January    that    unless 


Congress  at  once  raised  the  natlonal-detrt 
limit  by  $7  billion,  the  government  could 
cover  only  half  of  the  Social  Security  checks 
it  was  obligat-ed  to  send  out  In  early  March — 
a  month  In  which  It  needed  $2  billion  for 
22,930.000  beneficiaries. 

"Considered  as  an  actuarial  account,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  Is  bank- 
rupt."  declared  Prof.  James  M.  Buchanan, 
director  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Center  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  Dartmouth 
economics  Prof.  Colin  D.  Campbell  in  a 
recent  Wall  Street  Journal  article. 

The  Nestor  Case.  There  Is  no  room  for  even 
official  denial.  Despite  all  the  reassuring 
st;vtementfi  which  the  goverrunent  puts  out 
for  public  consumption,  here  is  Its  unpub- 
liclzed  policy  as  it  was  successfully  argued 
before  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  In  1960  in  the 
case  of  Ephrim  Nestor,  an  alien  deported  in 
1956  whom  the  government  didn't  want  to 
compensate. 

"A  belief  has  developed,"  went  the  argu- 
ment, "that  Title  II  benefits  are  paid  as  the 
result  of  a  contractual  obligation  on  the  part 
ot  the  US.  government.  This  belief  has  been 
fostered  to  a  considerable  extent  by  state- 
ments of  responsible  officials  of  the  Social 
Seciorlty  Administration,  [but]  there  Is  no 
contract.  Heretofore  these  facts  and  their 
Implications  have  not,  for  some  reason,  been 
conveyed  to  the  public." 

Consider  that  a  moment.  Then  this  too: 

"The  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  pro- 
gram is  in  no  sense  a  federally  administered 
Insurance  programs'  under  which  each 
worker  pays  premiums'  over  the  years  and 
acquires  at  retirement  an  indefeasible  right 
to  receive  for  life  a  fixed  monthly  benefit. 
Social  Security  must  be  viewed  as  a  welfare 
Instrument  to  which  legal  concepts  of  'In- 
surance.' 'property,'  "vested  rights.'  'annui- 
ties,' etc..  can  be  applied  only  at  the  risk  of 
serious  distortion  of  language.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  social  Instrument  by  which  public 
action,  Involving  compulsion  [taxation),  Is 
Invoked  to  deal  with  a  social  problem — the 
lack  of  basic  economic  security  of  large  seg- 
ments of  our  society  .  .  ." 

And  this: 

"The  Social  Security  concept  Is  of  a  pro- 
gram under  which  those  with  Jobs  are  taxed 
chiefly  to  provide  the  funds  for  current 
benefits  to  aged  beneficiaries  and  other 
eligible  survivors.  No  beneflriary  or  pro- 
spective beneficiary  acquires  any  interest  In 
the  fund  Itself — monthly  benefit  payments 
are  voluntary  payments  to  the  recipient, 
property  acquired  by  gift.  There  Is  no  cor- 
relation between  the  taxes  paid  and  the 
amount  of  benefits  which  may  become  pay- 
able. The  benefits  conferred  may  be  redis- 
tributed or  withdrawn  at  any  time  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  Congress."  ' 

That  doesn't  Jibe  with  the  government's 
assurances  that  people  who  Invest  In  Social 
Security  are  "building  protection  for  them- 
selves." It  did  start  out  to  be  such  security 
insurance  back  in  1935,  and  it  made  sense 
to  most  Americans.  The  myth  that  this  still  Is 
the  system  Is  officially  fjerpetuated  for  one 
reason  alone.  Under  the  cover  of  the  myth- 
ology, the  government  has  been  able  to  shift 
the  skyrocketing  expense  of  Increasingly  un- 
popular relief  expenditures  to  the  popular  So- 
cial Security  system — in  a  way  not  known 
or  understood  by  the  country's  workers,  and 
In  a  way  that  doesn't  show  up  noticeably  in 
the  Administration's  budget. 

Squeeze  on  the  Young.  In  addition,  the 
government  has  blanketed  literally  millions 
of  additional  persons  Into  the  system — mil- 
lions who  by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
have  paid  enough  Into  It  to  compensat-e  for 
their  benefits.  Some  have  paid  nothing  at  all. 
These  beneficiaries  Include  everybody  72  or 
older  who  doesn't  get  a  check  from  another 
government  source:  contributing  wage  earn- 
ers and  their  wives  who  elect  to  retire  at  62: 


the  younger  disabled,  along  with  their  fami- 
lies; entitled  divorced  wives;  60-61 -year -old 
widows:  beneficiaries'  children  up  to  age  22 
if  still  in  school.  These  people  may  be  either 
rich  or  eligible  for  relief.  Nevertheless,  most 
of  their  monthly  Social  Security  benefits 
come  out  of  the  special  tax  that  Americans 
have  been  led  to  believe  Is  buying  insurance 
Just  for  themselves.^ 

As  a  result,  the  top  $189  annual  Social 
Security  tax  which  was  paid  In  to  the  gov- 
ernment In  behalf  of  a  "covered"  worker  ten 
years  ago  has  soared  to  $580.80  this  year; 
and  that  tax  Is  offlcially  scheduled  to  climb 
to  $745,80  In  another  20  years.  This  List  fig- 
ure represents  11.3  percent  of  the  first  $6,600 
in  wages  that  a  man  takes  In! 

Already  there  are  young  people  protesting 
the  squeeze.  "With  Infiation  and  Income  taxes 
taking  everything  else,  our  family  can't  meet 
our  mortgage  payments  if  our  Social  Security 
contributions  go  any  higher,"  a  young  man 
writes  his  Congressman.  "All  that  makes 
them  bearable  now  is  knowing  the  govern- 
ment Is  saving  our  money  for  us." 

Innocent  young  man!  If  his  own  govern- 
ment had  been  honest  with  him  he  would 
know  that: 

Current  Social  Security  recipients  have 
paid  in  an  average  of  only  one-tenth  the 
value  of  their  annuities:  the  remaining  90 
percent  of  their  benefits  Is  paid  by  the  taxes 
levied  on  the  payrolls  of  the  younger 
workers. 

Because  of  this  extra  bill.  Robert  J.  Myers, 
chief  actuary  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, explains,  "The  benefits  that  a  new 
entrant  gets  ore  not  equal  in  value,  over  the 
long  run.  to  the  contributions  that  he  and 
his  employer  pay."  Social  Security  Commis- 
sioner Robert  M.  Ball  similarly  admits  that 
"young  employes  do  not,  in  those  terms,  get 
their  money's  worth." 

Thus  the  maximum  tax  put  Into  the  Tteas- 
ury  In  behalf  of  a  now  25-year-old  worker 
(under  current  law)  for  annuity  payments 
alone  will  total  $19,392  during  his  working 
years,  and  for  this — if  Congress  doesn't 
change  its  mind — the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration says  that  he  will  be  entitled  to  a 
"gratuity"  of  ?168  a  month  at  age  65  if  single 
and  $252  if  married,  with  his  elderly  widow 
to  get  $138.60  If  he  dies  first. 

According  to  calculations  worked  up  for 
the  National  Association  of  Life  Underwrit- 
ers, the  same  contributions  schedule  could 
buy  the  same  worker  a  private  Insurance 
policy  designed  to  pay  $312  a  month  If  he 
remained  single  and  $263  If  he  married,  with 
either  survivor  to  continue  receiving  $175,83 
a  month  until  death.  Or  If  the  young  worker 
banked  the  amount  of  the  $19,392  tax  pay- 
ments at  four  percent  compound  Interest 
over  his  working  years,  he  would  end  up 
with  $47,074  at  age  65 — minus  income  taxes. 
of  course — to  spwnd  as  he  saw  fit.  or  collect 
Interest  on.  And  he  could  will  the  principal 
to  his  heirs. 

Nevertheless,  whether  Social  Security  can 
pay  our  friend  back  anything  at  all  for  what 
he  put  into  it  will  depend  entirely  on  the 
mood  of  the  taxpayers  of  that  later  day. 
The  unfunded  outstanding  obligations  of 
the  Social  Security  system — that  is.  the 
amount  by  which  its  promised  benefits  ex- 
ceed what  the  "Insured"  persons  are  sup- 
posed to  eventually  pay  toward  meeting  these 
costs — are  $350  billion.  Tliat  is  a  sum  which 
exceeds  the  current  national  debt. 

Can  the  government  collect  enough  Social 
Security  taxes  to  keep  the  program  going  In- 
definitely' Officially  It  anticipates  taking  In 
up  to  $37  billion  in  1980.  even  If  the  law  Isn't 
changed.  With  anticipated  changes  in  the 
law,  collections  may  soar  as  high  as  $58 
billion. 
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=  The  only  exceptions  are  the  special  pay- 
ments to  persons  72  or  older  not  otherwise 
receiving  a  government  check  These  are  sub- 
sidized out  of  general  taxes. 


Today  President  Johnson  is  trying  to  force 
through  Congress  a  scheme  to  bend  what's 
left  of  legitimate  Social  Security  purposes 
into  a  vast  relief  giveaway  which  would  com- 
plicate the  already  excruciating  problem  of 
poverty  among  persons  over  65.  Even  now 
these  people  are  discouraged  from  augment- 
ing their  Incomes.  If  they  earn  small  sums 
at  odd  Jobs,  tiiey  must  continue  to  pay  Social 
Security  taxes  with  no  comparable  increase 
In  benefits.  And  if  they  contribute  enough  to 
the  economy  through  their  labor  to  take  in 
more  than  $1500  a  year,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  penalizes  them:  it  withholds 
benefits  to  which  they're  otherwise  entitled. 
The  Administration's  cure  Is  to  let  those  who 
Insist  on  working  earn  a  bare  $180  more  a 
year  than  the  present  law  allows.  Yet  simul- 
taneously it  would  increase  Social  Security 
benefits  to  both  workers  and  nonworkers 
from  15  to  59  percent! 

The  Johnson  program  proposes  to  "take 
1.4  million  Americans  out  of  poverty  this 
year  "  partly  by  raising  the  federal  income 
taxes  of  another  1,400.000  persons  over  65 
who  have  been  able  to  save  enough,  some- 
how, so  that  with  Social  Security  they  have 
Incomes  of  $6000  or  more,  and  by  shifting  the 
expense  of  caring  for  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands now  on  the  relief  rolls  to  Social  Secu- 
rity. Then  the  country's  wage  earners  will 
pay  these  people  through  their  still  higher 
Social  Security  taxes,  and  the  Administration 
will  be  able  to  boast  that  prosperity  is  saving 
the  cash  that  formerly  went  into  state  and 
federally  financed  public-assistance  pay- 
ments. 

To  finance  this,  the  President  would  raise 
your  Social  Security  taxes  yet  again — to  an 
eventual  $125.80  squeeze  on  a  single  Job. 
And  this  would  be  Just  the  beginning.  Chief 
actuary  Myers  estimates  the  unfunded  "ac- 
crued liability"  of  the  system  would  soar 
again,  too — this  time  to  $417  billion.  "It  stag- 
gers my  imagination."  declared  House  Ways 
and  Means  Chairman  Wilbur  D,  Mills  when 
the  payments  pattern  was  unfolded  by  Under 
Secretary  Cohen. 

Time  to  Take  Stock.  No  matter  what  tem- 
porary tinkering  the  House  and  Senate  may 
do  regarding  the  President's  program,  now 
or  later,  the  basic  question  still  remains;  Just 
how  much  more  can  the  economy  afford?  Will 
the  young  people  now  keeping  the  system 
afloat  be  willing  to  pay  ever  more  o\it  of 
their  paychecks  when  they  learn  that  they're 
scheduled  to  get  back  less  than  they  con- 
tribute? If  they  are  pinched  now.  how  can 
they  continue  to  take  on  an  ever  more  ex- 
pensive burden  of  the  elderly?  Won't  they  in- 
sist on  caring  for  their  children  first? 

Already,  the  Social  Security  take  Is  begin- 
ning to  encroach  on  funds  needed  to  keep 
private  pension  plans  afloat — plans  which 
through  Invested  reserves  create  new  wealth 
rather  than  devour  It,  Already  the  Social 
Security  taxes  are  so  high  that  a  Treasury 
memorandum  warns  "it  is  doubtful"  that 
many  professional  people  earning  even 
$10,000  a  year  "can  afford  to  devote  appre- 
ciably more  to  their  retirement."  So  how  high 
can  these  taxes  go  without  seriously  under- 
mining the  economy? 

What  if  the  government  can't  squeeze  out 
the  still  higher  taxes  It  needs  from  tomor- 
rows pavrolls''  Well,  then,  as  the  government 
told  the  Supreme  Court,  "If  a  statutory  pro- 
gram offers  more  now  than  the  economy  can 
afford  to  furnish  later.  Congress  has  only  to 
revise  the  statutory  program." 

As  a  matter  of  fiscal  sanity,  now  would 
seem  the  time  to  take  stock  and  find  out  If 
we  can  make  Social  Security  function  as  It 
was  originally  Intended.  Some  students  In 
and  out  of  government  are  suggesting  put- 
ting all  welfare  back  where  it  belongs — in  the 
regular  welfare  budget,  supported  by  gen- 
eral revenues,  which  everybody  can  see. 
Through  such  appropriations  we  can  and 
must  find  ways  to  assist,  with  dignity,  the 


disabled  and  the  elderly  who  have  no  way  to 
provide  for  themselves. 

As  for  the  rest,  a  blue-ribbon  commission 
could  explore  the  possibility  of  requiring 
workers  to  buy  annuity  insurance  from  gov- 
errunent-regulated  private  insurance-invest- 
ment funds  Just  as  some  states  require  mo- 
torists to  buy  liability  Insurance.  Whatever 
the  means.  Social  Security  must  be  restored 
to  Its  legitimate  purposes  before  it  is  too 
late. 


JOHNSON  ADMINISTRA-nON  MOVES 
TO  PROTECT  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remark.?  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Their  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  shortly  after  assuming  the 
Presidency,  Lyndon  Johnson  established 
the  Pi"c.=:ident's  Committee  on  Con-sumer 
Interests  and  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Cotmcil  and  named  the  first  White  House 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs. 

The  President  took  this  action  because 
he  believed,  in  his  words: 

The  Federal  Government,  serving  all  the 
people,  has  a  special  obligation  to  be  alert  to 
consumer  needs  and  to  advance  the  interests 
of  consumers. 

Already  such  measures  as  truth-in- 
packaging.  Traffic  and  Highway  Safety 
Act,  and  the  Child  Protection  Act,  have 
benefited  millions  of  consumers.  Congress 
is  now  considering  other  vital  pro- 
posals— from  truth-in-lending  to  the 
Wholesale  Meat  Act — which,  if  passed, 
will  provide  added  protection  to  the 
American  consumer. 

The  consumer  has  no  greater  cham- 
pion than  the  President's  Special  Assist- 
ant for  Consumer  Affairs,  Betty  Furness. 
I  wish  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
a  Denver  Post  editorial  praising  her  ad- 
dress on  the  dangers  of  the  new  ava- 
lanche of  credit  cards. 

Miss  Furness  voiced  the  complaint  that 
too  many  credit  cards  are  sent  at  ran- 
dom to  persons  not  requesting  them.  She 
requested  retailers  to  exercise  prudence 
in  issuing  credit  cards  and  in  establish- 
ing sensible  debt  limitations  for  their 
customei-s.  Otherwise,  as  the  Denver  Post 
noted: 

Persons  may  be  encouraged  through  in- 
discriminate credit,  to  overextend  themselves 
financially. 

Her  interest  in  this  problem  reflects 
the  administration's  deep  concern  for 
consumer  protection. 

I  insert  the  Denver  Post's  editorial 
commenting  on  Miss  Furness'  address  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Score   One   for   Betty 

We  don't  know  what  the  personal  reaction 
of  the  bankers  was  to  Betty  Furness's  speech 
to  them  Monday  in  Colorado  Springs  on  the 
subject  of  consiuner  credit.  But  we  think 
the  President's  recently-appointed  special 
assistant  for  consumer  affairs  expressed  well 
the  concern  many  of  us  have  about  the  new 
avalanche  of  credit  cards 

These  cards  are  proliferating  at  such  a 
rapid  pace  that  it's  difficult  to  keep  track  of 
them — particularly  so  now  that  the  banks 
and    other    business    establishments    have 


Joined  department  stores  in  making  them 
available  for  patrons  and  prospective  pa- 
trons. 

The  chief  complaint  voiced  by  Miss  Fur- 
ness about  credit  cards — and  we  agree  with 
her— is  that  too  many  of  them  are  being 
sent  at  random  to  persons  not  requesting 
them. 

While  it  is  true  that  liberalized  credit  has 
helped  fuel  prosperity  In  this  nation,  there 
is  always  the  danger  that  gullible  persons 
may  be  encouraged,  through  indiscriminate 
credit,  to  overextend  themselves  financially. 

It  is  to  this  danger,  in  particular,  that  Miss 
Furness  addressed  herself  In  her  speech  be- 
fore the  Consumer  Bankers  Association.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  she  implied,  the  consumer 
has  to  be  protected  from  himself  when  It 
comes  to  wise  use  of  credit. 

While  we  don't  expect  human  nature  to 
change,  we  do  feel  that  establishments  Is- 
suing credit  cards  have  an  obligation  to  be 
prudent  in  Issuing  these  cards  and  in  setting 
sensible  debt  limitations  for  the^r  customers. 

This  is  really  nothing  more  than  good 
business  practice  and  Is  certainly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  legislation  setting  compulsory 
standards. 


JUDICIAL    CONFERENCE    APPROVES 
WIRETAPPING 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  their  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  becomes 
increasingly  clear  that  the  Attorney 
General's  position  with  respect  to  wire- 
tapping and  electronic  surveillance  is, 
at  best,  ill-considered.  Despite  wide- 
spread and  knowledgeable  criticism,  the 
Attorney  General  has  continued  to  main- 
tain that  wiretaps  and  electronic  eaves- 
dropping are  neither  effective  nor  desir- 
able in  the  fight  against  organized  crime. 

The  public  statements  of  responsible 
law-enforcement  officials  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  the  formal  resolutions  of 
such  organizations  as  the  Association  of 
Federal  Investigators  and  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General,  should 
convincingly  demonstrate  that  electronic 
surveillance  is  an  effective  weapon 
against  criminal  syndicates. 

However,  whether,  in  the  light  of  con- 
stitutional protections  for  the  privacy  of 
indi\iduals.  employment  of  these  tech- 
niques is  desirable  has  been  the  subject 
of  more  philosophic  debate.  Opponents  of 
legislation  which  would  permit  wire- 
tapping and  electronic  surveillance  to  be 
utilized  against  organized  crime  have 
argued  that  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  drawn  standards  of  probable 
cause  so  stringent  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  meet  them. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  the  Judicial 
Conference  announced  that  it  supports 
legislation  authorizing  electronic  and 
wiretap  surveillance  in  the  Investigation 
of  organized  crime  by  law-enforcement 
oflicers  acting  pursuant  to  a  court  order. 
This  position  by  an  organization  repre- 
sentative of  our  Nation's  most  distin- 
guished jurists  clearly  indicates  that 
constitutional  rights  of  privacy  and  the 
urgent  need  of  law-enforcement  officials 
to  employ  advanced  technology  in  com- 
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bating  organized  crime  are  not  mutually 
inc'Ji^istent.  In  effect,  contrary  to  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence believes  that  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic surveillance  is  both  effective  and 
desirable  where  syndicated  crime  is 
investigated. 

The  following  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Evening  Star  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 26.  1967.  presents  the  views  of 
the  Judicial  Conference: 

U  S    JvDCES  Unft  B.\cks  Limited 
WiRET.^ppiNG  Bill 

A  group  of  tx)p  federal  Judges  has  given 
conditional  bnciung  to  proposed  legislation 
which  would  permit  police  to  tap  telephones 
under  court  order. 

At  their  regular  closed-door  meeting  here 
last  week,  members  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence voted  to  endorse  the  'purposes"  of  wire 
tap  le^.slatlon  Introduced  by  Sen.  John  L. 
McCleilan.  D-Ark. 

The  conference's  action,  however,  said  Mc- 
Clellan's  bill  should  be  amended  to  conform 
to  sUndards  set  out  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  June  in  a  New  York  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping case 

The  form  of  the  conference's  action  Indi- 
cated that  the  federal  Judges  were  concerned 
about  the  method  In  which  investigators 
would  secure  court  approval  for  wiretaps. 
especially  how  much  can  be  done,  without 
notice  to  the  person  whose  telephone  is  to  be 
tapped 

BLOW    TO    ADMINISTRATION 

The  conference's  position  ii  expected  to 
strengthen  the  stand  of  wiretap  legislation 
supporters  and  was  Interpreted  as  a  blow  to 
Johnson  administration  e.Torts  to  have  Con- 
gress ou'Iaw  all  official  wiretapping  and  bug- 
ging except  in  national  security  cases. 

The  conference,  which  is  headed  by  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren,  Includes  the  chief 
Judges  of  all  federal  circuits  and  a  number 
of  leading  Judges  from  district  courts  within 
these  circuits. 

While  the  Senate  Is  moving  gradually  for- 
ward with  McClellan's  bill,  which  would  per- 
mit wiretaps  In  many  types  of  cases.  House 
Republicans  have  been  working  on  their  own 
bill  to  accomplish  similar  ends  within  the 
framework  of  the  Supreme  Court's  June  de- 
cision. 

In  that  ruling,  the  Justices.  6  to  3.  struck 
down  a  New  "Vork  eavesdropping  law  on  the 
ground  that  its  broad  language  violated  con- 
stitutional guarantees  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures. 

STANDARDS    ARE    TIGHT 

The  decision  left  the  door  open  for  adop- 
tion of  properly  limited  eavesdropping  stat- 
utes. Critics  of  the  decision,  however,  believe 
the  court  drew  standards  for  acceptable  legis- 
lation so  tightly  that  it  will  be  practically 
impossible  to  meet  them. 

In  Its  new  term  starting  in  a  week,  the 
high  court  faces  the  question  of  whether  In- 
vestigators can  place  electronic  devices  on 
top  of  public  telephone  booths  to  overhear 
what  is  said  there  without  actually  tapping 
telephone  lines. 

The  Justice  Department.  In  a  brief  filed 
several  days  ago.  supported  such  eavesdrop- 
ping on  the  ground  that  the  right  of  privacy 
Is  less  In  such  places  than  in  a  man's  home 
or  office. 

The  Judicial  conference.  In  another  action 
at  last  week's  meeting,  supported  swift  pas- 
sage by  Congress  of  administration-backed 
Jury  reform  proposals  and  urged  federal 
Judges  to  broaden  the  economic  base  for  se- 
lecting prospective  Jurors  without  waiting 
for  Congress  to  act. 


FRUITFUL    SUMMFT    MEETING    OF 
ORGANIZATION  OF  AFRICAN  UNITY 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  resolutions  passed  by  the  Or- 
ganizations of  African  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  myself  and  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, I  congratulate  the  38  member  states 
of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  for 
the  extremely  successful  Council  of  Min- 
isters and  A.ssembly  of  Heads  of  State 
and  Government  meetings  held  in  Kin- 
shasa. Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo. 
September  4-14,  1967. 

Despite  speculation  preceding  the 
OAU's  summit  meeting  that  un.stable 
conditions  in  the  Congo  would  prevent 
a  meeting  taking  place,  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  President  Mobutu  and  the  other 
African  leaders  that  the  recent  summit 
not  only  was  held  on  schedule  but  may 
well  have  been  the  OAU's  most  success- 
ful. In  fact,  the  18  chiefs  of  state  who 
attended  the  Kinshasa  deliberations  out- 
numbered those  present  at  last  year's 
simimit  meeting. 

It  was  most  fitting  that  SecretaiT  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  traveled  to  Kinshasa  to 
represent  the  United  Nations  at  the 
OAU's  fourth  summit  meeting.  In  the 
7  years  since  the  Congo's  independence, 
the  United  Nations  has  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  it  in  providing  assistance  to 
protect  the  countiT's  territorial  integrity 
and  to  strengthen  its  institutions. 

The  meeting  considered  and  enacted 
resolutions  on  many  difficult  problems  in 
Africa  including  refugees,  apartheid,  the 
Portuguese  territories.  Southern  Rho- 
desia, and  the  future  of  South-'West 
Africa.  In  the  vitally  important  field  of 
increasing  African  cooperative  efforts, 
the  summit:  resolved  to  cosponsor  with 
the  U.N.'s  Economic  Commission  for 
Africa  and  UNESCO,  a  seminar  on 
African  education;  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  regional  grain  storage  centers; 
outlined  a  coordinated  approach  to  the 
continent's  health  problems  and  cultural 
activities;  and  forecast  OAU  cooperative 
agreements  with  several  international 
specialized  agencies. 

It  was  particularly  heartening  to  hear 
that  the  African  states  are  making 
greater  use  of  the  OAU  for  the  settle- 
ment of  African  disputes.  At  the  Kin- 
shasa summit  the  heads  of  state  con- 
sidered how  the  OAU  could  assist  in  the 
settlement  of  Africa's  present  and  fu- 
ture disputes.  With  respect  to  Nigeria. 
the  Assembly  condemned  secession  and 
decided  to  send  a  consultative  mission 
of  six  heads  of  state  to  Lagos.  The  As- 
sembly called  on  the  mercenaries  to  leave 
the  eastern  Congo  immediately;  it  en- 
dorsed the  talks  between  the  Kenyan 
Vice  President  and  Somali  Prime  Min- 
ister which  aimed  at  improving  bilateral 
relations  between  their  two  countries.  For 
the  longer  terms,  the  Assembly  empha- 
sized the  activation  of  an  organ  of  the 
OAU  which  can  have  great  importance 
in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  in 
Africa,  the  Commission  of  Mediation. 
Conciliation,  and  Arbitration. 

Once  again,  may  I  congratulate  Pres- 
ident Mobutu  and  his  OAU  colleagues. 
The  results  of  the  meeting  are  most  grat- 


ifying. They  amply  fulfill  what  President 
Johnson  stated  in  his  message  to  the 
OAU  heads  of  state; 

I  know  that  your  gathering  will  strength- 
en the  spirit  of  peaceful  cooperation  in  Africa 
which  is  so  Important  to  the  future  of  all 
mankind.  We  in  the  United  StiUes  share  your 
interest  in  progress  for  all  the  peoples  of 
Africa.  Acting  together  in  such  bodies  as  the 
OAU.  there  is  no  worthy  goal  beyond  your 
grasp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  esteem  the  resolution 
passed  at  Kinshasa  of  such  general  in- 
terest to  all  the  many  well-wishers  of 
Africa  in  this  body,  and  in  the  United 
States  generally,  that  by  unanimous 
con.=ent  I  am  extending  my  remarks  to 
include  them  in  full,  as  follows: 

Nigeria 
Resolution   on   Nigeria  passed    by   the   OAU 
Assembly  of  Heads  of  State  and  Govern- 
ment. September  14.  1967.  (Unofficial  trans- 
lation.) 

Solemnly  reaffirming  adherence  of  the  As- 
sembly to  the  principle  of  sovereignty  and 
territorial  Integrity  of  states  as  outlined  In 
Article  III  of  the  OAU  Charter; 

Condemning  every  act  of  secession  In  every 
member  state; 

Bearing  In  mind  the  serious  and  tragic  sit- 
uation prevailing  In  Nigeria; 

Recognizing  that  this  concerns  an  internal 
affair,  solution  of  which  reverts  above  all  to 
Nigerians  themselves; 

Renewing  Its  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
Federal  Government  of  Nigeria;. 

Desirous  to  express  the  possibility  of  put- 
ting the  services  of  the  Assembly  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  Federal  Government  of 
Nigeria; 

Has  decided  to  send  a  mission  of  consulta- 
tion, composed  of  six  Chiefs  of  State,  to  the 
President  of  the  Federal  Government  of  Ni- 
geria in  order  to  assure  him  of  the  desire  of 
the  Assembly  to  safeguard  territorial  Integ- 
rity, unity  and  peace  In  Nigeria. 

Congo  Mercenaries 
Resolution    on    mercenaries    in    the    Congo 
passed  by  OAU  Assembly  of  Heads  of  State 
and  Government.  September  13.  1967.  (Un- 
official translation.) 

Conscious  of  the  danger  that  the  presence 
of  mercenaries  would  eventually  arouse 
strong  and  destructive  feelings  and  put  in 
Jeopardy  the  lives  of  foreigners  on  the  Con- 
tinent; 

Recognizing  their  sacred  and  solemn  re- 
sponsibility to  spare  present  and  futtue  gen- 
erations the  scourge  of  racial  hatred  and 
conflict; 

Considering  the  existence  of  mercenaries 
constitutes  a  serious  threat  to  security  of 
OAU  member  states; 

Determined  to  safeguard  the  sovereignty 
and  Integrity  of  member  states: 

(1)  Strongly  condemns  the  aggression  of 
mercenaries  against  the  Democratic  Repub- 
lic of  the  Congo; 

(2)  Demands  the  mercenaries  now  in 
eastern  Congo  (Bukavu)  leave  immediately 
the  territory  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
the  Congo  eventually  with  the  help  of  com- 
petent International  bodies; 

(3)  Calls  on  all  member  states  that  in 
case  this  generous  offer  not  accepted  to  lend 
their  wholehearted  support  and  every  assist- 
ance to  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the 
Congo  In  Its  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the 
criminal  acts  perpetrated  by  these  merce- 
naries: 

(4)  Calls  on  the  United  Nations  to  deplore 
and  take  Immediate  action  to  eradicate  such 
Illegal  and  Immoral  practices: 

(5)  Appeals  urgently  to  all  states  of  the 
world  to  enact  laws  declaring  recruitment 
and  training  of  mercenaries  In  their  terri- 
tories a  punishable  crime,  deterring  their 
citizens  from  enlisting  as  mercenaries. 
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Kenya-Somalla  Relations 
Declaration     on     Kenya-Somalia     relations 

Issued  bv  OAU  Assembly  of  Heads  of  State 

and    Government,    meeting    in    Kinshasa. 

Congo.    September     13.     1967.     (Unofficial 

text  ) 

Desirous  of  consolidating  the  fraternal 
links  that  unite  us; 

Recalling  further  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Governments  of  Kenya  and 
Somalia  at  Arusha  in  December.  1965, 
through  the  good  offices  of  His  Excellency 
JiUius  K.  Nyerere  of  the  Republic  of  Tan- 
zania; 

Mindful  of  the  new  and  welcome  initiative 
taken  by  His  Excellency  President  Kenneth 
Kaunda  of  the  Republic  of  Zambia  In  Kin- 
shasa during  the  Fourth  Ordinary  Session 
of  the  Assembly  of  Heads  of  States  and  Gov- 
ernments; 

Notes  with  pleasiu-e  the  Joint  declaration 
mutually  and  amicably  reached  between  the 
Governments  of  Kenya  and  Somalia,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  Vice  President  Daniel  Arap 
Mol  nnd  the  Prime  Minister  Mohamed  Ibra- 
him Egal.  respectively,  through  the  good  of- 
fices of  the  President  of  Zambia,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

(1)  Both  Governments  have  expressed 
their  desire  to  respect  each  other's  sovereign- 
ty and  territorial  integrity  in  the  spirit  of 
Paragraph  3  of  Article  III  of  the  OAU 
Charter: 

(2)  The  two  Governments  have  further 
undertaken  to  resolve  any  outstanding  dif- 
ferences between  them  in  the  spirit  of  Para- 
graph 4  of  Article  III  of  the  OAU  Charter; 

(3)  The  two  Governments  have  pledged  to 
ensure  maintenance  of  peace  and  security 
on  both  sides  of  the  border  by  preventing 
destruction  of  human  life  and  property; 

(4)  Ftirthermore,  the  two  Governments 
have  agreed  to  refrain  from  conducting  hos- 
tile propaganda  through  mass  media  such  as 
radio  and  the  press  against  each  other; 

(5)  The  two  Governments  have  accepted 
the  kind  invitation  of  President  Kaunda  of 
Z:imbia  to  meet  in  Lusaka,  during  the  latter 
part  of  October  1967,  in  order  to  improve, 
intensify  and  consolidate  all  forms  of  co- 
operation. * 

Resolves  to  express  Its  sincere  gratitude 
and  cougrattilailons  to  President  Kenneth 
Kaunda  of  Zambia  as  well  as  the  Govern- 
ments of  Kenya  and  Somalia  for  their  posi- 
tive efforts  to  overcome  differences  in  a 
fraternal  manner; 

Requests  the  Governments  of  Kenya  and 
Somalia,  as  parties  to  the  Declaration,  and 
the  Government  of  the  Elepubllc  of  Zambia, 
as  host  and  convenor,  to  submit  a  progress 
report  on  the  propased  meeting  In  Lusaka  to 
t'ne  Secretary-Genera!  of  the  OAU. 


tion  program,  and  now  the  1967  Food 
Stamp  Act,  are  all  vital  weapons  in  this 

Q  CCQ  111  I" 

■While  signing  the  food  stamp  legisla- 
tion, the  President  added  another  tool  to 
the  arsenal  by  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  begin  commodity  distribu- 
tion programs  for  low-income  families 
living  in  the  300  poorest  counties  that 
have  no  food  assistance. 

Tlie  minds  of  our  poor  cannot  be 
trained  nor  their  spirits  endowed  with 
self-respect  while  their  bodies  go  hungry. 
As  President  Johnson  noted,  "Poverty's 
crudest  wound  is  hunger." 

I  salute  the  President's  continued  fight 
to  uproot  the  islands  of  hunger  in  our 
midst.  'We  cannot  be  satisfied  until  this 
light  is  won. 


WAR  ON  HUNGER 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Purcell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  iwint  in  tlie  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'.^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1967.  just  signed  into  law 
by  President  Johnson,  will  continue  to 
extend  America's  abundance  to  under- 
nourished families. 

The  Johnson  administration  has 
launched  this  comprehensive  assault  on 
hunger  and  malnutrition  out  of  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  no  room  in  our  so- 
ciety for  even  one  hungry  family.  The 
broadened  school  lunch  program,  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  commodity  dona- 


TARIFF  COMMISSION  SUPPORT 
BELEAGUERED  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  who 
represent  industrial  areas  and  who  con- 
sequently must  remain  alert  to  the  threat 
to  jobs  and  economic  activity  posed  by 
the  increasing  volume  of  low-wage  im- 
ports, will  be  pleased  and  encouraged  by 
yesterday's  Tariff  Commission  finding 
"which  recommended  a  continuation  of 
the  quota  on  stainless  steel  flatware.  This 
is  an  unu-sual  experience,  since  the  tend- 
ency of  recent  rulings  has  been  to  bene- 
fit the  importers  over  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer We  .should,  therefore,  express  our 
gratification  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  carefully  examined  the  record  and 
has  realized  the  immediacy  of  the  dan- 
ger of  increased  imports  which  could  rise 
to  55  percent  of  the  domestic  market  in 
the  next  6  years. 

For  some  time  we  whose  districts  are 
affected  by  the  problem  have  been  work- 
ing to  extend  the  present  quota  on  the 
importation  of  stainless  .?teel  flatware. 

I  was  therefore  extremely  pleased  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  made  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  which  support 
the  position  we  have  taken  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

Tariff  Commissioners  Thunberg  and 
Clubb,  in  their  majority  opinion,  found 
that  if  the  present  restrictions  were 
tenninated,  imports  of  stainless  steel 
flatware  from  abroad  would  rise  sharply, 
and  increased  con:petition  would  force 
many  smaller  producers  out  of  business. 
I  have  today  asked  the  President  to 
accept  the  recommendation  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  extend  the  present 
quota — which  would  expire  October  10, 
19g7_and  to  remove  the  threat  of  dis- 
solution from  an  important  segment  of 
American  industry. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
many  Members  of  the  House  who  have 
supported  me  in  my  efforts  to  achieve 
this  exten.=;ion,  and  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  approve  the  bill  that  I  have 
sponsored  for  this  purpose. 

In  my  judgment.  Congress  will  have  to 


keep  a  watchful  eye  on  developments  in 
the  field  of  trade  in  the  montlis  ahead. 
It  will  be  necessary-  to  appraise  the  re- 
sults of  the  Kennedy  round  and  also  to 
resist  a  purely  doctrinaire  advancement 
ox  the  free  trade  idea.  I  have  always  sup- 
ported the  expansion  of  trade,  but  the 
degree  of  increase  in  the  volume  of  the 
trade  is  an  important  consideration  that 
has  often  been  missed  by  those  advocat- 
ing liberalization.  It  is  impossible  to  jus- 
tify the  elimination  of  jobs  and  business 
enterprises  here  at  home  through  an  un- 
reasonable expansion  of  imports  pro- 
duced in  low-wage  countries.  One  again, 
too,  I  must  point  out  that  the  economic 
climate  in  Connecticut  which  now  cush- 
ions the  impact  of  import  competition 
is  substantially  and  artificially  inflated 
through  huge  infusions  of  defense  appro- 
priations. Any  reasonable  judgment  on 
imports  and  trade  must  consider  their 
impact  on  the  industrial  and  employ- 
ment situation  which  will  exist  after  the 
present  war  has  terminated  and  we  re- 
turn to  a  peacetime  economy. 


MAN  SAYS  NICE  THINGS  .ABOUT 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
and  Congressmen  have  been  so  battered 
by  critics  in  recent  years  that  it  is  a 
unique  experience  to  find  a  newspaper 
article  which  treats  us  in  a  sympathetic 
and  friendly  manner  and  gives  us  credit 
for  industry,  high  motives  and  other 
laudable  qualities. 

Such  an  article  is  the  one  which  follows 
these  remarks.  It  was  written  by  Wesley 
G.  Pippert  of  UPI  after  his  year  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  as  a  Congressional  Fellow. 

Thank  vcu,  Mr.  Pippert.  for  your 
understanding  and  for  an  informative 
sketch  of  congressional  life  and  problems. 
[From    the   ■\\-aterbury   Sunday  Republican. 

Sept.  24.  1967] 
Congressmen  Human  With  Few  Surprises 
(Editor's  Note.— The  writer  of  the  follow- 
ing dispatch  Is  a  veteran  of  12  years  with 
United  Press  International.  He  has  jus:  been 
assigned  to  UPI's  Washington  bureau  alter 
spending  the  past  year  working  on  Capitol 
Hill    under    a    congressional    fellowship.   He 
previously  was  based  in  Chicago.) 
(By  Wesley  G.  Pippert) 
Washington.— The  surprising  thing  about 
the   year  I  spent  Inside   Congress  was  that 
there  were  no  surprises. 

I  found  no  conspiracies,  no  secrets  being 
hidden  from  the  American  people. 

Congressmen  and  senators  are  people,  even 
ss  vou  and  I.  Only  they  generaUy  work  a  good 
deal  harder  than  most  of  us. 

As  a  congressional  fellow  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association.  I  spent  four 
months  in  the  office  of  Rep.  Morris  K  Udall. 
D-Ariz..  and  four  months  in  the  office  of 
Sen.  Charles  H  Percy.  R-IU. 

Interspersed  were  countless  seminars  with 
lobbvists.  political  science  professors,  news- 
men'and  columnists,  second  level  administra- 
tion officials,  and  other  faces. 
Nothing  they  said  startled  me.  It  wasn  t 
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that  they  laclced  Insight  or  iniormatlon; 
rather,  there  Isn't  much  startling  to  say 
about  Congress. 

Congress  Is  more  a  creation  than  a  creator 
of  American  Ute,  more  a  mirror  than  a  torch. 
The  American  people  demand  more  of  their 
congressmen  and  senators  these  days.  These 
demands  have  made  Congress  the  overtaxed, 
overburdened  Institution  It  has  become. 

Example.  Every  congressman  has  at  least 
one  "caseworker."  Most  senators  have  a  case- 
work staff  These  staff  members  do  nothing 
but  handle — "babysit."  If  you  will — problems 
sent  in  by  the  folks  back  home. 

A  lonely  wife  asks  her  congressman's  help 
In  getting  her  husband  home  from  Vietnam 
(the  congressman  Is  always  careful  to  In- 
sure the  serviceman  himself  has  made  the 
same  request.  Sometimes  the  serviceman  Is 
quite  content  where  he  Is).  An  aged  couple 
writes  because  they  have  not  been  receiving 
their  Social  Security  check. 

A  man  wants  passes  for  a  VIP  White  House 
tour  for  him  and  his  family  (then  neglects 
to  inform  the  congressman  when  he  cancels 
the  trip  to  Washington  I.  Countless  people 
want  the  latest  edition  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Yearbook  on  consumer  problems. 

All  this  takes  stafT.  And  time. 

Casework  Is  not  to  be  downgraded  or  mini- 
mized. Sometimes  frustrated  citizens  whose 
bread  basket  Is  at  stake  run  Into  the  morass 
of  the  bureaucracy.  They  have  no  place  to 
turn  but  to  their  congressman.  He  becomes 
their  "court  of  last  resort." 

The  letters  a  congressman  gets  are  a  major 
problem. 

After  an  appearance  on  national  television 
during  which  he  was  supposed  to  discuss 
housing.  Percy  was  questioned  at  length 
about  Vietnam  The  result  was  up  to  2,500 
letters  a  day.  It  takes  quite  a  secretarial  staff 
merely  to  open  and  sort  this  much  mall. 
Then,  every  letter  must  be  answered  and 
filed,  complete  with  a  carbon  copy  of  the 
reply 

After  reading  a  few  thousand  constituent 
letters,  I  am  not  cynical  about  such  letter 
writing.  But  I  am  suspicious. 

For  Instance.  Percy  and  Udall  get  the  same 
kind  of  mall.  Udall.  a  liberal  Democrat,  Is 
from  a  district  (Tucson)  with  many  con- 
servative Republicans.  Percy,  a  Republican, 
defeated  Sen.  Paul  Douglas,  a  patron  saint 
of  liberal  Democrats.  But  Percy  has  voted  for 
several  causes  dear  to  the  liberals  since  com- 
ing to  Washington. 

Both  Udall  and  Percy  get  letters  of  the 
most  vitriolic,  abusive,  caustic  sort  from  ex- 
tremists who  resort  to  accusations.  Impung- 
ing  of  motives,  and  name-calling  ("traitor." 
"stupid."  "sell-out  to  the  Communists.  ' 
etc.). 

After  Percy  voted  for  the  Consular  Treaty 
resolution,  he  made  the  mistake  of  saying 
publicly  that  he  got  6,000  or  7,000  letters 
opposing  the  resolution  and  only  40  in  favor. 
Then  he  got  another  6,000  or  7,000  letters 
demanding  why  he  did  not  vote  ''the  dictates 
of  the  people  " 

It  was  true  Percy  had  said  this.  His  office 
had  to  explain  this  did  not  mean  necessarily 
that  ii  majority  of  all  people  opposed  the 
resolution,  but  only  that  a  majority  of  those 
people  who  took  the  trouble  to  write  opposed 
the  resolution. 

The  crackpots,  unfortunately,  spoil  things 
for  the  average  person  who  sits  down  and 
writes  a  thoughtful,  conscientious  letter  to 
his  congressman. 

Good  replies — th.^t  Is.  letters  of  sub- 
stance— take  time  to  research,  dictate,  type, 
mall  and  file  The  time  whicn  goes  Into  all 
this  often  must  be  substracted  from  the  time 
spent  researching  and  examining  legislation. 

Most  congressmen  and  senators  work  hard. 
For  four  months  I  went  to  Udall's  office  each 
morning  between  8:30  and  9  and  stayed  un- 
til 5  30  or  6  Inevitably  Udall  had  been  there 
an  hour  or  two  before  me,  and  only  once 
did  he  leave  the  office  before  I  did — and  that 


was  a  day  after  he  had  been  up  the  whole 
night  traveling,  Udall  never  eats  lunch. 

Percy  made  long  trips  every  week  end — 
speaking  in  Hartford,  Conn.:  Berkeley.  Calif.; 
Dallas,  Tex  ;  and  Cleveland,  Ohio:  New  York, 
almost  on  successive  week  ends.  He  frequent- 
ly sandwiched  in  trips  to  Chicago  during  the 
week. 

One  Monday  morning  at  2  ajn.,  I  bumped 
Into  the  senator  and  his  wife  In  the  baggage 
room  at  National  Airport  after  a  week  end 
trip  to  Nebraska  for  a  speech.  At  8  o'clock  the 
same  morning  Percy  was  on  hand  for  his 
weekly  staff  meeting.  He  could  not  have  had 
more  than  four  or  five  hours  sleep. 

Why  would  anyone  want  to  go  through  the 
rat  race  of  being  a  congressman? 

The  pay  Isn't  that  good,  the  hours  are 
horrible,  there  are  few  days  off,  and  the  work 
load  Is  staggering.  Congressmen  are  permitted 
no  secrets,  private  or  public.  Most  congress- 
men have  flies  easily  accessible  to  any  Intern 
or  volunteer  as  well  as  any  staff  member. 

One  answer  Is  the  satisfaction  and  dedica- 
tion many  find  in  public  service.  And  even 
the  most  humble  and  sensitive  person  re- 
sponds to  the  sort  of  deferential  treatment 
congressmen  are  accorded  almost  everywhere 
they  go.  They  get  to  like  the  prestige  that 
goes  with  the  Job.  I  would,  too. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  OIL  POLLU- 
TION AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
belief  that  the  Oil  Pollution  Act,  1924 
needs  updating  and  strengthening  in 
order  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  pollu- 
tion menace  in  our  navigable  waters,  I 
am  tcxlay  introducing  the  Oil  Pollution 
Amendments  of  1967. 

These  amendments,  sponsored  by  Illi- 
nois Senators  Dirksen  and  Perctl'  in  the 
other  body,  are  designed  to  put  muscle 
into  the  seldom  enforced  act  of  1924  so 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  appropriate  Federal  prosecuting 
bodies  may  proceed  with  force  and  vigor 
in  the  task  of  ridding  our  national  waters 
of  massive  oil  pollutants  which  render 
our  waters  mafit  to  drink  and  our  shore- 
lines unfit  for  recreation,  as  well  as  de- 
stroy fish  and  waterfowl. 

The  accidental,  negligent  or  willful 
dumping  of  oil  into  our  national  water 
bodies  has  serious  consequences  for  all 
citizens,  and  as  recent  examples  indicate. 
just  one  huge  oil  dump  can  adversely 
affect  wide  areas.  An  oil  slick  75  miles 
long  in  Lake  Michigan  presently  threat- 
ens dense  areas  of  population,  including 
Chicago  and  its  northern  suburbs.  The 
ship  or  ships  responsible  for  this  dump- 
ing have  not  been  located. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  offered  this 
commentary  on  the  kind  of  attitude 
which  allows  such  oil  dumping  to  go  on 
unchecked : 

The  wanton  dumping  of  the  black,  gummy 
oil  that  smears  a  substantial  part  of  Chi- 
cago's beaches  Is  symptomatic  of  an  attitude 
that  has  prevailed  for  many  years.  It  is  an 
attitude  that  regards  the  lake,  not  as  a  pub- 
lic treasure,  but  as  a  private  cesspool  dug  on 
one's  own  property 


And,  Chicago's  American  supplied  the 
following  editorial  description  of  the 
type  of  pollution  problem  with  which  we 
ai-e  faced : 

The  huge  oil  slick  which  has  fouled  an 
area  75  miles  long  in  Lake  Michigan  is  a  very 
unpleasant  reminder  that  the  water  pollu- 
tion problem  can  get  worse  before  it  gets 
better.  The  gummy  mess  floating  In  wind- 
rows off  Chicago  was  described  by  Vinton 
Bacon,  general  superintendent  of  the  sani- 
tary district,  as  the  "worst  case  of  lake  pol- 
lution I've  seen  in  Lake  Michigan." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  oil  pollution  amend- 
ments which  I  offer  today  include  the 
following  punitive  provisions,  according 
to  the  degree  of  responsibility  of  the 
offender: 

First.  Accidental — Punishable  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  $250  or  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  30  days  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  each  such 
ofifense. 

Second.  Negligence — Punishable  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $2,500  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  for 
each  ofifense. 

Third.  Willful  and  gross  negligence — 
Punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  3 
years,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment 
for  each  offense. 

In  addition,  the  operator  and  owner 
of  the  vessel  responsible  for  the  dumping 
would  assume  a  liability  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  in  case  of  accident, 
$10,000  in  case  of  negligence,  and  $30,000 
in  case  of  willful  and  gross  negligence. 

The  penalties  provided  for  under  these 
amendments  are  severe,  but  certainly 
less  severe  than  the  consequences  to  our 
citizens  of  such  pollution.  Pollution  is  a 
problem  which  the  Nation  can  no  longer 
tolerate,  and.  hopefully,  these  amend- 
ments, if  adopted,  would  provide  the 
mechanism  to  begin  the  long  and  diffi- 
cult task  of  again  making  our  waters 
pure. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  complete  texts  of  the  two  editorials 
quoted  in  the  body  of  my  remarks:  "Our 
Fouled-Up  Lake"  by  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  "Deadline  On  Pollution"  by 
Chicago's  American.  The  editorials  fol- 
low: 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Sept.  21,  1967] 
Our   Fovled-Up  L.^ke 

The  wanton  dumping  of  the  black,  gummy 
oil  that  smears  a  substantial  part  of  Chicago's 
beaches  is  symptomatic  of  an  attitude  that 
has  prevailed  for  years.  It  Is  an  attitude  that 
regards  the  lake,  not  as  a  public  treasure, 
but  as  a  private  convenience,  like  a  cesspool 
dug  on  one's  own  property. 

Laws  have  been  written:  This  particular 
bit  of  effrontery  Is  punishable  by  three  years 
in  Jail  and  $2,500  under  a  federal  law  pro- 
hibiting discharge  of  pollutants  from  ships 
(or  a  year  and  -$500  in  the  unlikely  event  the 
oil  came  from  elsewhere  than  a  ship). 

But  enforcement  has  been  lax  because  of 
public  complacency:  and  even  the  laws  have 
been  haphazard  and  tolerant  of  other  kinds 
of  rank  pollution. 

In  this  particular  case  the  public — always 
the  damaged  party  in  such  matters — can 
hope  that  the  Coast  Guard  will  be  able  to 
discover  the  ofTender  and  bring  him  to  jus- 
tice. A  lesson  that  Invoked  the  law  to  the 
limit  might  serve  as  a  reminder  to  other 
carefree  skippers  And  anyone  with  evidence 
of  who  did  it  would  perform  a  public  service 
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by  phoning  Capt.  John  Netwlg  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Meanwhile,  federal  and  local  authorities 
have  Joined  hands  to  enforce  the  Dec.  31. 
1968.  deadline  for  big  steel  companies  to 
stop  polluting  the  lake  with  their  waste. 
The  city  owes  thanks  to  Mayor  Daley  for 
opposing  any  extension  of  the  deadline,  and 
to  Interior  Sec.  Udall  for  a  t«legram  that 
said:  "I  contemplate  no  extension  of  the 
1968  federal  enforcement  deadline," 

United  States  Steel  Corp,,  whose  South 
Works  dumps  440.000,000  gallons  of  waste 
water  into  Lake  Michigan  every  day,  had 
asked  that  the  deadline  be  extended  to 
June  30,  1970,  A  company  statement  yester- 
day said  that  it  is  proceeding  with  extensive 
installations  aimed  at  bringing  its  discharge 
to  prescribed  standards  of  purity,  and  that 
much  of  the  work  will  be  completed  by  the 
deadline.  It  also  said  than  an  engineering 
study  looking  toward  reflning  the  treatment 
of  oil-containing  wastes  from  the  north  mill 
area  will  not  be  completed  until  next  August, 
and  added;  "We  propose  immediate  construc- 
tion of  corrective  facilities  to  be  completed 
bv  June,  1970,"  The  statement  described  this 
schedule  as  "the  most  expeditious  timing 
possible  to  properly  engineer  and  construct 
complicated  pollution  abatement  facilities 
required  to  meet  standards  finally  published 
only  recently." 

It  is  true  that  corrective  facilities  are  er.- 
penslve.  But  the  end-of-1968  deadline  was 
set  In  1965,  allowing  more  than  three  years 
for  compliance.  The  other  major  steel  com- 
panies involved  in  waste-dumping  have 
agreed  to  meet  the  1968  deadline.  The  federal 
government  should  Insist  that  U.S.  Steel 
either  meet  the  1968  deadline  or  prove  that 
It  is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  comply 
completely  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Weeks,  days,  even  hours  are  vitally  important 
to  rescuing  Lake  Michigan  and  restoring  It 
to  the  public. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  American.  Sept.  21,  1967) 
Deadline   on   Pollution 

The  huge  oil  slick  which  has  fouled  an  area 
75  miles  long  in  Lake  Michigan  is  a  very- 
unpleasant  reminder  that  the  water  pollution 
problem  can  get  worse  before  it  gets  better. 
The  gummy  mess  floating  in  windrows  off 
Chicago  was  described  by  Vinton  Bacon,  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  sanitary  district, 
as  "the  worst  case  of  lake  pollution  I've  seen 
in  Lake  Michigan." 

Dumping  a  vast  amount  of  molasses-like 
heavy  bunker  oil  into  the  lake  Is  either  a 
grave  error  in  Judgment  or  an  act  of  colossal 
irresponsibility.  The  person  responsible  must 
be  tracked  down  and  prosecuted.  Meanwhile, 
this  Incident  gives  an  ironic  emphasis  to  the 
announcement  by  Stewart  Udall.  secretary  of 
the  interior,  that  he  would  refuse  to  extend 
the  1968  federal  deadline  for  enforcement  of 
Industrial  antl-poUutlon  measures  for  Lake 
Michigan. 

Udall's  decision  to  stick  to  the  original 
deadline,  which  applies  to  all  industries  at 
the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  may  mark 
a  significant  change  in  the  approach  toward 
saving  the  lake.  The  secretary  has  refused  to 
remove  federal  pressure  simply  because  a 
few  large  companies  find  It  inconvenient  to 
abide  by  the  agreement  which  they  made  at 
the  1965  federal  pollution  conference. 

With  refreshing  directness,  Udall  pointed 
out  his  decision  to  hold  to  the  1968  deadline 
was  based  on  total  agreement  with  Mayor 
Daley  that  "there  should  be  no  slowdown  In 
efforts  to  save  Lake  Michigan."  He  noted 
that  he  had  taken  into  consideration  the 
recommendation  for  a  1970  deadline  made 
by  Blucher  W.  Poole,  technical  secretary  of 
the  Indiana  stream  pollution  control  board, 
and  a  number  of  steel  companies  with  plants 
adjacent  to  the  lake. 

Unfortunately  Udall's  backing  of  the  fed- 
eral deadline  does  not  Insure  a  crackdown  on 


lake  pollution;  it  only  establishes  the  dat« 
after  which  the  sanitary  district  can  enforce 
federal  water  purity  standards.  Much  still 
must  be  done  on  the  federal  level  including 
the  establishment  of  water  criteria  for  the 
entire  lake. 

Altho  progress  against  lake  pollution  seems 
to  be  gaining  some  headway  on  the  local  and 
federal  level.  It  seems  noticeably  lacking  at 
the  state  level  mainly  because  of  Gov. 
Kerner's  hands-off  attitude.  He  said  Tuesday 
that  "Illinois  Is  not  polluting  Lake  Michigan" 
and  that  keeping  the  lake  clean  is  not  the 
direct  responsibility  of  the  state. 

At  this  stage  of  the  battle  to  save  the  lake, 
we  would  expect  the  governor  to  seek  out 
wavs  of  helping  local  and  federal  authorities 
rather  than  retreat  behind  what  he  considers 
the  state's  limited  responsibility. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  ex-traneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  u-as  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  period  September  11  through  Sep- 
tember 18,  1967,  while  I  was  on  ofiBcial 
leave  participating  in  the  Japanese - 
American  Assembly  sponsored  by  Co- 
lumbia University   and   held   in   Japan, 

II  rollcall  votes  developed,  on  which,  had 
I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted  &s 
follows : 

On  rollcall  No.  240— 'yea." 
On  rollcall  No.  241— "yea." 
On  rollcall  No.  242— "nay." 
On  rollcall  No.  244— "yea." 
On  rollcall  No.  245 — "yea." 
On  rollcall  No.  253— "yea." 
On  rollcall  No.  254 — "yea." 
On  rollcall  No.  255— "nay." 
On  rollcall  No.  257— "nay." 
On  rollcall  No.  258 — "nay." 
On  rollcall  No.  259— "nay." 


INDIVIDUAL  INITIATn^E  AND  PRI- 
VATE ENTERPRISE  GET  RESULTS 
IN   WAR  ON   POVERTY 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  fMr.  KitykendallI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  from  the  Mem- 
phis Pre'=s  Scimitar  of  September  23 
which  illustrates  what  ereat  results  may 
be  accomplished  when  indindual  initia- 
tive of  people  who  want  to  help  them- 
selves is  coupled  with  support  from  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The  success  of  this  project  shows  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  American 
way,  using  the  American  principles  of 
helping  one  another  to  make  progress  for 
all.  This  is  the  way  our  Nation  grew  to 
its  present  greatness.  These  are  the 
methods  by  which  we  have  developed  a 


system  which  offers  the  greatest  op- 
portunity to  more  people.  This  is  the  way 
we  can  win  the  war  on  poverty  in  Amer- 
ica and  establish  a  belter  life  for  all  the 
people  without  sacrificing  our  basic  free- 
doms or  squander  billions  of  dollars  on 
experimental  social  theories. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Anttpoverty  Gcmbo 

Okra  Is  easy  to  grow,  easy  to  ship,  easy  to 
cook,  and  easy  to  eat. 

You  can  fry  it  or  you  can  stew  It.  As 
gumbo,  okra  becomes  the  principal  ingre- 
dient in  some  venerable  Southern  recipes. 

Okra  Is  also  an  ingredient  In  an  exciting 
anti-poverty  project  now  going  on  in  the 
Missouri  Bootheel,  south  of  Caruthersville. 

Exciting  beciiuse  it  Is  succeeding,  accord- 
ing to  all  repwrts,  and  because  it  is  strictly 
home-grown  and  home-managed,  with  no 
federal  aid  Involved. 

Tlie  project  is  known  as  B.A.S.I.C,  an  apt 
name  which  means  Bootheel  Agricultural 
Service  In'-orporated  Co-op. 

Involved  are  about  thirty  farm  families — 
mostly  Negro — who  might  otherwise  be  on 
relief.  They  are  producing  a  crop  of  okra  on 
187  acres,  and  for  it  they  are  now  receiving 
some  green  stuff  called  money. 

It  is  an  outstanding  example  of  what  can 
be  done  when  people  get  together  and  decide 
to  do  something  on  their  own  about  their 
problems. 

But  okra  Is  not  the  only  Ingredient.  There 
Is  spiritual  impetus  provided  by  the  church, 
in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  William  Chapman. 
Episcopalian,  of  St,  Louis,  There  is  the  know- 
how,  provided  by  John  M.  Craddock.  assistant 
to  the  president  of  Winter  Garden  Freezer 
Co,,  of  Bells.  Tenn.  There  is  the  financing, 
provided  by  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  And 
finally,  there  Is  tiie  industry  and  will  to 
succeed,  provided  by  the  people  themselves. 
Put  them  all  together,  stir  vigorously,  and 
you  have  Inspiring  proof  of  the  claim  that 
there  is  still  a  good  life  on  the  farm, 

John  M.  Craddock.  a  man  of  wide  experi- 
ence in  Mid-South  farming,  sees  no  reason 
why  the  project  would  not  provide  annual 
incomes  for  participating  families  of  up  to 
$6,000. 

"To  give  a  man  dignity,  give  him  a  chance 
to  earn  a  decent  living  for  himself  and  his 
family.  When  a  man  has  dignity,  he  Is  a 
good  citizen,  and  a  good  ciUzen  respects  the 
law  and  causes  no  trouble."  Craddock  says. 

Next  year,  B.A.S.I.C.  hopes  to  expand  by 
enrolling  additional  families  and  including 
other  crope — tomatoes,  squash,  peppers,  can- 
taloupes. 

The  Press-Scimitar  congratulates  these 
good  f)eople  and  their  leaders.  They  deserve 
to  succeed. 


ACTION 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM: 
NOW 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
l.\nd1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
authorized  by  the  House  Republican 
Committee  on  Planning  and  Research  to 
announce  a  change  in  the  name  of  the 
Hou.se  Republican  Task  Force  on  Con- 
gressional Reform  and  Minority  Staffing, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  chair- 
man, to  the  House  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Congressional  Reform  and  StafiBng. 
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The  corrected  name  more  accurately 
reflects  our  awareness  that  while  minor- 
ity stafang  remains  a  problem  on  some 
committees — and  will  engage  our  un- 
diminished attention  as  long  as  it  does — 
the  overwhelming  need  in  the  House  is 
for  improvements  in  professional  staffing 
across  the  board. 

Let  me  reemphasize  my  support  of  the 
minority  staflBrig  provisions  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1967.  On 
May  24,  1965.  I  testified  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  as  follows : 

It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  a  purely  pro- 
fessional stalT  will  serve  members  of  each 
pajTty  with  equal  fidelity,  but  It  Is  equally 
true  In  committees  that  are  establishing 
vital  policy  (that)  the  public  will  benefit  If 
the  competitive  forces  are  set  to  work  early  in 
the  game  while  legislation  is  being  first 
considered.' 

It  is  not  a  question  of  numbers,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  of  principle — 

The  right  to  counsel  and  the  right  to  be 
Judged  on  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  issue 
are  rights  that  are  stamped  indelibly  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  American  people. 
Through  the  adversary  system  we  get  more 
information  on  which  to  base  our  Judg- 
ments. Under  ideal  conditicns.  each  side  has 
complete  freedom  to  develop  relevant  Infor- 
mation and  present  Its  arguments.  The  end 
result  is  the  production  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  Information,  and,  therefore. 
the  greatest  possible  understanding  for  those 
who  mu.st  render  decision.?  .  .  .  This  tradi- 
tion :s  as  applicable  to  a  legislative  body  as 
It  is  lo  a  court  of  law- 

MINIMUM    GVARMiTEE    XECESSARY 

We  have  found  it  necessary  to  provide 
a  minimum  guarantee  of  minority  staff- 
ing in  House  rules.  This  recommenda- 
tion of  the  joint  committee  \va.s  biparti- 
san and  unanimous,  and  it  is  included  in 
the  bill  passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  the  Senate.  I  restate  my  support  of 
the  committee's  recommendation  and 
the  Senate-pas.^ed  bill. 

But  I  hope  that  the  corrected  name 
for  our  task  force  will  reflect  as  well  our 
concern  with  staffing  pi-oblems  of  the  in- 
dividual offices  of  Members,  v.here  the 
workload  seems  to  outdistance  us  in  spite 
of  temporary  solutions,  and  the  staffing 
problems  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  a  concern  for  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  of  tiie  Hou.se  in  general. 

In  coi'.nection  with  staffing  problems 
of  the  Library,  I  would  like  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  critical  need  of 
thi>  Legislative  Reference  Service  for  ap- 
plication of  automatic  data  processing 
methods  to  many  of  its  functions.  Some 
people  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  LRS  is 
a  sort  of  magic  fountain  into  which  one 
may  toss  a  request  and  the  fountain  will 
gush  forth  with  instant  knowledge  in 
the  foi-m  most  suitable  to  the  user's  im- 
mediate purpose. 

OVERWORKED    SERVICE 

Unhappily,  the  service  is  sadly  over- 
worked, and  I  think  most  of  the  criticism 
directed  toward  Legislative  Reference 
Service — its  personnel,  methods,  and 
products — reflects  a  serious  lack  of  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  its  prob- 


lems. One  of  the  most  salutary  provisions 
of  the  reorganization  bill  is  the  provision 
designed  to  get  Congress  off  the  dime 
with  respect  to  modern  infornoation  han- 
dling methods  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  here  again  the  question  be- 
comes not  one  of  specific  manpower/ma- 
chine requirements  but  whether  we  are 
going  to  do  anything  at  all  in  this  area. 

Incidentally,  some  of  my  colleagues 
might  be  interested  to  know  that  in  es- 
tablishing itself  as  the  first  branch  of  the 
new  Government,  the  first  step  the  new 
Congress  took  was  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect some  of  its  work  to  be  done  by  com- 
mittee; the  second  step  it  took  was  to 
establish  the  Library  of  Congress. 

FOR    EFFECTIVE    PERFORMANCE 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  one  of  us  naturally 
has  his  personal  ideas  about  what  ought 
to  be  done  and  what  ought  not  to  be  done 
to  improve  the  operation  of  the  Congress. 
In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  recall 
a  portion  of  my  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Organization  Committee  on  that 
spring  day  more  than  2  years  ago: 

The  real  issue  facing  us  Is  whether  Con- 
gress can  be  reorganized  or  reformed— call 
it  what  you  will— so  that  It  can  effectively 
perform  its  independent  role  as  one  of  the 
separate  coequal  branches  of  American 
democracy.  .  .  . 

It  Is  my  hope  that  your  committee — and 
I  might  add  that  I  have  the  same  hope  for 
my  task  force — will  not  become  bogged  down 
In  divisive  discussions  of  the  aimoEt  Innumer- 
able specific  proposals  that  have  been  and 
will  be  made  to  you.  It  is  my  hope  that  you 
will  not  forget  the  monumental  Importance 
of  your  underlying  mission  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

It  is  now  approaching  7  months  since 
the  Senate  passed  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  19S7,  a  bill  embodying 
the  modest  proposals  of  a  bipartisan. 
joint  committee  whose  recommendations 
were  unanimous,  stemming  from  a  2-year 
study  in  which  more  than  2,000  pages 
of  hearings  were  amassed,  more  than  200 
witnesses  heard  from,  and  countless  sug- 
gestions received  and  debated.  How  can 
we  fail  to  carry  through  on  a  program  so 
obviously  needed,  so  thoroughly  docu- 
mented and  so  long  awaited? 

For  the  record,  the  other  members  of 
the  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Congie.ssional  Reform  and  Staffing  are: 
.loEL  T.  Broyhill.  Laurence  J.  Burton, 
James  R.  Grover,  Jr..  Durwood  G.  Hall, 
Donald  E.  Litkens.  Robert  McClory, 
Robert  C.  McEwen,  Charles  McC. 
Mathias,  Jr.,  Robert  H.  Michel,  F. 
BRADFORn  Morse.  Ocden  R.  Reid.  Donald 
W.  Riegle,  Jr.,  Donaid  Rumsfeld,  Fred 

SCHVVENGEL.         WILLIAM         L.         SPRINGER, 

Lawrence  G  Willlams,  and  John  W. 
Wydler.  Ex  officio  members  are:  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  John  J.  Rhodes.  Melvin  R. 
Laird.  Charles  E.  Goodell.  and  Bob 
Wilson.  Thom.as  B.  Curtis  serves  as 
liaison  officer  between  both  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress,  of  which  he  is  the  senior  House 
Republican  Member,  and  the  House  Re- 
publican Planning  and  Research  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  is  a  member. 


■  Hearings,  Part  3. 

•"We  Propose:  A  Modern  Congress,"  James 
C.  Cleveland  et-al.  McGraw-Hill,  1966,  page 
13. 


DANGEROUS  GROUND  FOR  SOCL\L 
SECURITY 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Missouri  !Mr.  Curtis]  may  e.\- 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  p>oint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial, 
entitled  "Dangerous  Ground  for  Social 
Security,"  which  appeared  in  the  August 
26  edition  of  Business  Week  magazine 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  The  danger  which 
Busine-ss  Week  sees  is  that  the  social  se- 
curity program  "has  moved  further  and 
further  away  from  the  insurance  prin- 
ciple that  was  intended  to  guide  its  ex- 
pansion. Increasingly  it  has  become  a 
vehicle  for  the  expansion  of  welfare." 

The  drawback  to  using  the  social  secu- 
rity program  to  combat  poverty  is  that 
its  use  to  help  the  poor  and  near  poor 
means  "massive  growth  of  the  system 
whether  or  not  higher  benefits  are  the 
best  way  to  provide  for  the  broad  middle 
of  society."  And  indeed,  social  security 
may  not  be  the  best  means  to  provide  full 
retirement  benefits  for  the  broad  middle 
of  our  society.  The  editorial  cites  studie.s 
done  by  Prof.  Colin  D.  Campbell,  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  Dartmouth  College, 
which  show  that  social  security  may  no 
longer  be  a  good  buy  for  today's  typical 
worker.  The  studies  point  out  that  if  a 
worker  used  his  social  security  tax  to 
purcha.se  private  annuities  and  in.sur- 
ance,  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  a  far 
higher  level  of  protection  than  the  social 
security  .system  provides. 

These  were  among  the  points  I  made 
in  my  supplemental  views  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  report  o:i  HR. 
12080,  the  Social  Security  Amend:nents 
of  1967.  In  tiiose  views.  I  challenged  the 
statement  in  the  committee  report  which 
states  that: 

Studie.s  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion find  that  because  social  security  bene- 
fits are  the  sole  reliance  of  about  half  of  the 
beneficiaries  and  the  major  reliance  for  al- 
most all  beneficiaries  the  level  at  v,'hlch  so- 
cial security  benefits  are  set  determines  In 
large  measure  the  basic  economic  we'.;  being 
of  the  majority  of  the  Nation's  older  people. 

I  stated  that  I  had  seen  no  studies  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  or 
others  which  substantiates  thi5  ."State- 
ment. 

Social  security  is  certainly  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  retirement  plans  oi  most 
Americans.  But  it  is  only  a  parr,  and 
when  it  was  initiated,  it  was  never  pro- 
posed as  the  sole  source  of  retirement 
income  for  our  people.  The  discussion 
today,  as  the  editorial  suggests,  should 
be  around  how  much  of  a  part  it  should 
be.  I  argued  in  my  supplementary  views 
that  there  are  three  basic  reasons  why 
increases  in  the  retirement  benefits  for 
our  people  should  come  throuch  an  in- 
creasing reliance  on  funded  retirement 
programs  rather  than  pay  as  you  go 
retirement  systems  such  as  social  secu- 
rity. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  reexamine 
the.se  arguments  in  the  light  of  this  edi- 
torial and  other  information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  at  tWs  point 
in  the  Record,  the  Business  Week  edi- 
torial and  the  pertinent  portions  of  my 
supplementary  views  on  HR.  12080 : 
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(From  Business  Week,  Aug.  26.  1967] 
Dangerous  Ground  tot.  Social  SECuRrrT 
The  Social  Security  System  Is  In  danger  of 
becoming  a  prime  example  of  what  can  go 
wrong  when   a   successful   government   pro- 
gram is  pusiied  beyond  its  purposes. 

The  original  principles  on  which  the  So- 
cial Security  System  is  based  are  still  sound. 
But  in  recent  years,  Congress  has  been  get- 
ting farther  and  farther  from  these  prin- 
ciples. There  are  solid  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  headlong  expansion  of  benefits  provided 
in  the  bill  just  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  end  up  by  weakening  the 
system  rather  than  strengthening  it.  What 
Social  Security  needs  at  this  stage  of  its  de- 
velopment is' not  vote-getting  benefit  In- 
creases but  a  strong  dose  of  discipline. 

The  basic  question  is  one  of  priorities  in 
the  use  of  public  funds — which  are  scarce 
even  in  an  affluent  society  where  government 
spending  takes  more  than  25^.  of  gross  na- 
tional product.  The  bill  passed  by  the  House 
did  scale  down  the  President's  requested  in- 
crease in  average  benefits  from  15 'r  to  12'2  <;r. 
But  11  enacted  into  law.  it  still  will  mean  an 
increase  In  average  benefits  of  about  30'"-  in 
the  years  since  1960,  a  period  during  which 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  by  about  ll"^  . 
There  is  some  element  of  catch-up  to  the 
cost  of  living  increases  during  World  War  11 
and  the  Korean  war  here.  But  If  the  12>i'v 
increase  goes  through,  spending  by  the  So- 
cial Security  trust  fund  lor  basic  benefits  will 
come  to  $25.5-biUion  in  calendar  1968.  more 
than  double  the  1960  figure.  And  next  year. 
Social  Securltv  checks  will  account  for  al- 
most 30^-  of  total  federal  civilian  spending. 
The  figure  was  4'^-  in  1950  and  24"",:  in  1960, 
Social  Security  has  been  growing  far  faster 
than  any  other  kind  of  government  spending. 
And  the  U.S.  clearly  has  come  to  a  point 
where  the  svstem  is  exerting  real  pressure  on 
the  federal  budget.  More  Social  Security 
means  less  of  something  else — education. 
health,  funds  for  the  cities.  A  lower  level  of 
over-ari  taxation  should  also  be  listed  among 
the  alternatives. 

What  is  particularly  disturbing  about  the 
growth  of  the  Social  Security  System  in  re- 
cent vears.  however,  is  that  Its  internal  prior- 
ities 'have  become  warped.  The  system  has 
moved  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  in- 
surance principle  that  was  intended  to  guide 
Its  exoansion.  Increasingly  it  has  become  a 
vehlcl'e  for  the  expansion  of  welfare.  Recent 
legislation  has  added  to  the  welfare  com- 
ponent of  Social  Security— the  amount  paid 
out  over  and  above  the  actuarial  value  of  the 
typical  worker's  contributions.  Right  now.  the 
welfare  component  in  the  system  accounts 
for  about  40'".  of  all  spending  for  basic  bene- 
fits. The  new  bill  would  increase  this  pro- 
portion. 

Higher  Social  Security  benefits  are  a 
tempting  weapon  to  use  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. But  they  are  an  expensive  weapon.  Be- 
catise  benefits  continue  to  be  wage-related, 
it  costs  about  $3  In  higher  benefits  for  each 
extra  SI  that  goes  to  the  poor  or  near-poor. 
So  the  use  of  Social  Security  to  help  the 
poor  means  massive  growth  for  the  system 
whether  or  not  higher  benefits  are  the  best 
way  to  provide  protection  for  the  broad 
middle  of  society. 

Already.  It  can  be  argued  that  Social  Se- 
curltv has  become  a  bad  buy  for  the  typical 
worker.  Recent  calculations  by  Dartmouth 
College  economist  Colin  D.  Campbell  show 
that  if  a  typical  worker  used  his  Social 
Security  tax  to  purchase  private  annuities 
and  insurance,  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  a 
far  higher  level  of  protection  than  the  sys- 
tem provides.  There  are  questions  about 
some  of  the  assumptions  on  which  Camp- 
bell's calculations  are  based,  but  they  are 
plausdble  enough  to  be  disturbing. 

Higher  Social  Security  benefits  may  also 
be  a  bad  buy  In  the  war  on  poverty.  If  the 
new  bill  becomes  law,  more  than  $8-blllion 
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win  go  to  the  poor  and  near-poor  In  Old- Age 
&  Survivors  Insurance  checks.  The  aged, 
widowed,  orphaned,  and  disabled  poor  un- 
questionably have  a  strong  claim  on  the 
resoiu-ces  of  a  rich  society.  Yet  society  is 
entitled  to  ask  whether  sums  of  this  kind 
are  being  spent  In  the  way  that  does  the 
most  good.  And  so  far  there  has  been  no 
serious  study  weighing  the  effecUveness  of 
Social  Security  as  against  other  methods  of 
aiding  the  poor. 

ANOTHER  LOOK  AT  WEXFARE 

There  Is  a  strong  argument,  in  fact,  for 
calling  a  halt  to  the  growth  of  the  welfare 
component  In  Social  Security.  The  time  for 
subterfuge  in  the  war  on  poverty  surely  has 
ended.  The  problem  of  poverty  should  be  at- 
tacked directly,  not  in  the  guise  of  retire- 
ment Insurance,  agricultural  subsidies,  or 
other  multi-purpose  programs  that  fall  to 
acliieve  anv  of  their  purposes  efficiently. 

The  fact'that  Social  Security  Is  supported 
by  Its  own  tax  base  re-enforces  the  argument 
for  discipline.  Under  the  new  bill,  the  com- 
bined employer-employee  tax  rate  will  go 
up  to  11. arc  by  1973.  With  the  tax  rate  ap- 
proaching a  practical  limit.  It  becomes  es- 
sential for  Congress  to  begin  to  look  at  the 
costs  of  the  system  as  well  as  Its  benefit 
levels.  Once  it  does,  the  U.S.  may  recognize 
that  it  is  thne  to  stop  confusing  public 
welfare  with  private  thrift. 

[From  the  Supplementary  'Views] 
HR.  12080  falls  to  correlate  retirement 
benefits  from  social  security  with  retire- 
ment benefits  that  most  Americans  derive 
from  personal  savings  and  private  pension 
plans. 

Americans  In  contrast  to  people  in  other 
developed  countries  have  a  broadly  based 
tripartite  system  for  their  retirement.  Gov- 
ernment social  security  Is  one  part.  The  pri- 
rhary  and  historical  part  consists  of  the  per- 
son's own  savings,  annuities.  Insurance, 
homeownershlp,  etc.  The  third  part  consists 
of  the  funded  employment  pension  plans 
which  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  Con- 
gress In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  committee  report  stains  that  studies 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  find 
that  "Because  social  security  benefits  are  vir- 
tually the  sole  reliance  of  about  half  the 
beneficiaries  and  the  major  reliance  for  al- 
most all  beneficiaries  the  level  at  which  social 
securltv  benefits  are  set  determines  In  large 
measure  the  basic  economic  well-being  of 
the  majority  of  the  Nation's  older  people." 
I  challenge  this  statement.  I  have  seen  no 
studies  by  the  Social  Security  Adrrunlstration 
or  by  others  which  substantiates  It.  The 
wealth  and  investment  resources  of  the  aged 
as  well  as  their  income  ."sources  need  objec- 
tive study.  Indeed.  If  this  statement  were 
true  what  are  we  to  believe  happened  to  old 
people  in  America  before  1936'  They  were 
cared  for  and  compassionately,  nor  were  the 
bulk  of  them  cared  for  through  welfare  pro- 
grams. Our  objective  should  be  to  improve 
our  systems,  not  denigrate  them.  This  can 
only  be  done  through  objective  studies. 

Today  social  security  is  certainly  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  retirement  plans  of  most 
Americans  But  It  Is  only  a  part  and  when  it 
was  initiated,  it  was  never  proposed  as  the 
sole  source  of  retirement  Income  for  our 
people.  The  discussion  today  should  be 
around  how  much  of  a  part  It  should  be. 

Now  that  over  90  percent  of  all  Americans 
are  covered  by  social  security  as  their  stand- 
ard of  living  Increases  with  additional  dis- 
cretionary income  available  to  them  should 
they  and"  their  employers  put  that  money 
Into  Increasing  social  security  benefits  or  in- 
creasing the  benefits  they  might  obtain 
through  private  savings  plans  and  the  em- 
ployer-employee pension  system? 

l' argue  that  there  are  three  basic  reasons 
today  that  the  Increase  of  retirement  benefits 
for  our  people  should  come  from  further  em- 


phasis on  funded  retirement  programs  rather 
than  pay-as-you-go  retirement  systems  such 
as  governmental  social  security. 

1,  Funded  retirement  programs  can  pay 
larger  benefits  than  a  pay-as-you-go  system, 
because  over  50  percent  of  the  benefits  paid 
out  to  the  retiree  come  from  the  earnings  on 
the  investment  of  the  fund.  Our  private 
pension  plans  today  have  over  $90  billion  In 
their  funds.  The  annual  earnings  run  over 
$4.5  billion.  These  funded  plans  are  being  ex- 
tended to  cover  more  and  more  people.  About 
25  million  workers  are  presently  covered  In 
a  program  which  was  effectively  started  al- 
most 10  vears  after  social  security.  It  wasn't 
until  last  year  that  the  Congress  effectively 
extended  the  tax  treatment  for  corporate 
pension  plans  to  seif-employed  and  their  em- 
ployees. In  a  few  years  50  million  or  75  per- 
cent of  the  workers  should  be  covered  and  the 
funds  should  be  well  over  $200  billion. 

The  social  security  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  Is  a  pay-as-you-go  system  which  does 
not  contemplate  paying  benefits  out  of  the 
earnings  of  the  trust  fund.  The  social  se- 
curity trusts  consist  of  only  $22  billion  and 
is  called  a  contingent  fund — to  protect  the 
system  against  unanticipated  contingencies 
s'uch  as  serious  recession.  It  barely  equals  the 
benefits  paid  out  in  1  year,  yet  It  covers  over 
65  million  workers.  K  the  social  security 
system  were  funded  In  the  same  sense  that 
corporate  and  other  private  pension  plans  are 
required  to  be  funded  by  our  tax  and  In- 
surance  laws,  the  fund  would  have  to  have 
$350  billion  In  It. 

If  Instead  of  increasing  the  payroll  tax  by 
say  $200  a  year — $100  from  the  employee  and 
$100  from  the  employer  $200  a  year  were  paid 
Into  a  funded  pension  plan,  the  benefits 
could  be  Increased  two  to  three  times. 

The  second  reason  which  requires  us  to  be 
cautious  about  increasing  the  social  security 
system  by  having  It  compete  for  the  same 
funds  which  finance  private  retirement  plans 
Is  the  economic  limitations  of  the  payroll 
tax,  which  Is  the  method  of  financing  not 
only  social  security  but  unemployment  In- 
surance and.  In  reality,  workmen's  compen- 
sation. Many  economists  have  argued  that 
getting  the  social  security  tax  above  10  per- 
cent of  the  payroll  endangers  the  basic  sys- 
tem It  is  certainly  true  that  all  taxes  have  a 
point  of  diminishing  returns.  Without  the 
increases  in  this  bill,  the  payroll  tax  Is  al- 
ready scheduled  to  go  up  to  11.3  percent  of 
payroll, 

"The  third  reason  for  Increasing  the  retire- 
ment benefits  lor  our  people  through  funded 
systems  rather  than  through  pay-as-you-go 
systems  lies  In  the  need  of  any  society  for 
c'apltal  to  finance  Its  economic  growth  and 
increased  standard  of  living.  The  Western 
European  countries,  particularly  the  ones 
that  have  been  acclaimed  for  paying  higher 
social  security  benefits  than  does  the  U.S.  so- 
cial security  svstem,  look  with  envious  eyes 
to  the  great  US  capital  market.  They  do 
not  have  the  capital  to  finance  their  growth. 
Americans  through  their  tripartite  retire- 
ment systems  have  much  greater  retirements 
benefits  per  person  than  these  same  countries 
because  Americans  do  rely  heavily  on  funded 
retirement  systems  in  addition  to  social  se- 
curity. In  the  process,  Americans  have  created 
great  savings  through  the  savings  and  loan 
institutions  ($150  blUlon),  through  the  pen- 
sion plans  ($90  billion),  through  the  In- 
surance companies  ($200  billion)  and  sav- 
ings m  banks  ($100  billion)  to  finance  the 
expansion  of  Industry  and  their  own  living 
standards.  If  a  society  does  not  finance  a 
large  part  of  the  retirement  of  its  people 
through  savings,  it  creates  serious  difficulties 
for  Itself. 

So  when  we  cut  In  on  the  funded  systems 
by  increasing  the  pay-as-you-go  system  as 
Is  done  to  some  degree  in  HR.  12080.  we  cut 
back  on  the  amount  of  benefits  that  other- 
wise might  be  paid  to  our  retirees  as  well  as 
cut  back  on  the  capital  that  would  be  avail- 
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able  to  finance  the  Nation's  growth  which 
provides  the  Jobs  and  living  standards  for 
our  people. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  that  we  undersUnd 
our  great  society  so  that  In  our  endeavor  to 
Improve  It,  we  do  not  unwittingly  damage  It. 


THE     1964     ARGUMENTS    FOR    THE 
POVERTY   PROGRAM   REVISITED 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  soon  begin  consideration  of  the  pov- 
erty program.  After  3  years  of  operation 
of  the  program  I  thought  It  might  be 
helpful  to  my  colleagues  in  this  evalu- 
ation process  to  reexamine  some  of  the 
arguments  used  in  1964  by  Its  promoters. 
Of  particular  interest  are  those  set  forth 
on  page  40  of  the  88th  Congress,  second 
session,  committee  print  of  the  war  on 
poverty,  prepared  for  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Poverty  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  ad- 
vising of  the  plausibility  of  a  reduction  of 
$1  billion  In  the  costs  of  police,  fire,  and 
public  health  departments  "which  func- 
tion so  busily  among  the  poor." 

After  3  years  of  the  war  on  poverty.  It 
is  apparent  that  far  from  a  billion  dol- 
lar reduction  In  these  costs,  reflecting 
the  riots  which  have  occurred  in  many 
of  our  cities,  have  Increased  in  an  alarm- 
ing manner. 

An  excerpt  from  page  40  follows: 

If  the  governmental  public  assistance  corn- 
mltments  could  be  cut  by  one-fourth,  it 
could  reduce  the  tax  burden  by  91  billion. 
And  as  the  community  of  the  poor  dimin- 
ishes, there  is  accordingly  less  need  for  the 
expansion  of  police.  Are.  and  public  health 
departments  which  function  so  busily  among 
the  poor.  These  services  cost  the  Nation  J8 
billion  annually.  A  10  percent  reduction  In 
this  cost,  or  almost  tl  billion  a  year.  Is  a 
plausible  estimate  of  the  savings  that  could 
be  effected  by  the  elimination  of  poverty 
communities. 

Even  apart  from  the  moral  obligation  to 
help  the  poor,  there  Is  this  clear  dollars  and 
cents  Jxistlflcatlon  for  a  revitalized  and  redi- 
rected attack  on  poverty.  Moreover,  If  we  raise 
the  poor  above  the  poverty  line,  all  of  us 
will  benefit  from  their  new  capacity  to  In- 
tegrate themselves  Into  the  constructive  pur- 
pose of  the  Nation. 


CONTRIBUTION  TO  ASIAN  DE\'ELOP- 
MENT  BANK  IS  OUTLANDISH 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  HarshaI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  request  yesterday  for  an  addi- 
tional $200,000,000  contribution  by  this 
country  to  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
is  outlandish.  It  is  particularly  appalling 


in  view  of  the  fiscal  situation  of  this 
Nation. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
deficit  spending  this  Nation  can  afford. 
We  have  long  since  passed  that  limit. 
Until  matters  are  settled  in  Vietnam  and 
in  our  own  Nation,  we  have  no  business 
increasing  an  already  intolerable  burden. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  even  consider  spending 
this  sum  of  money  to  eradicate  pov- 
erty in  Asian  countries  at  a  time  when 
America  is  in  the  throes  of  economic 
chaos.  Unfortunately,  there  is  not  enough 
money  in  the  United  States  to  eradicate 
poverty  in  our  own  Nation — let  alone 
endeavor  to  eliminate  it  worldwide. 

It  is  such  requests  as  these  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  makes  many  of  us 
in  Washington  believe  there  will  he  no 
effort  made  to  cut  back  spending,  even 
if  the  administration  is  granted  a  tax 
increase.  Valid  as  the  needs  for  other 
nations  may  be,  we  face  crises  at  home 
and  in  connection  with  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Until  these  proDiems  are  resolved, 
we  must  learn  to  say  no  to  such  requests. 
The  best  thing  we  can  do  for  free-world 
nations  is  to  balance  our  own  budget 
and  stabilize  our  jittery  economy  al- 
ready threatened  with  runaway  infla- 
tion. The  administration's  wild  uncon- 
trolled spending  must  be  halted. 


A  BILL  TO  PLACE  A  YEARLY  QUOTA 
ON  MINK  IMPORTS 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Kleppe] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  to  place  a  yearly 
quota  on  mink  imports  that  are  In  com- 
petition with  domestic  production.  The 
price  that  American  mink  farmers  re- 
ceive for  their  product  has  been  driven 
down  drastically  by  the  ever-increasing 
amount  of  mink  imports.  The  total 
amount  of  foreign  mink  Imports  now  ap- 
proaches 50  percent  of  the  American 
market.  These  price-depressing  imports 
must  be  curbed  immediately.  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  allow  our  domestic  mink  ranchers 
to  be  forced  out  of  production  by  this 
tide  of  mink  pelts  entering  the  country. 
Under  the  bill  I  have  introduced,  a  quota, 
based  on  domestic  consumption,  would  be 
placed  on  imports  of  whole  skins,  whether 
or  not  dressed.  The  bill  would  also  estab- 
lish a  50-percent  ad  valorem  duty  on  im- 
ports in  excess  of  the  quota  allotment. 
We  owe  this  domestic  industry  this  pro- 
tection. 


NEW  ROLE  FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  I 
must  question  whether  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  is  to  be  used  as 
a  partisan  vehicle  to  transport  campaign 
funds  into  the  Democratic  campaign 
chests. 

My  concern  is  prompted  by  an  article 
appearing  in  the  September  24  issue  of 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  written  by 
John  Herbers  of  the  New  York  Times 
Service.  The  article  reports  a  recent 
Washington  cocktail  reception  to  which 
various  Government-regulated  transpor- 
tation industry  representatives  were  in- 
vited by  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. Ostensibly,  the  gathering  was 
held  to  honor  U.S.  Transportation  Secre- 
tary Alan  S.  Boyd  and  hear  him  "discuss 
matters  of  interest"  to  railroads,  air- 
lines and  other  transport  Industries  regu- 
lated by  the  Government.  After  Mr. 
Boyd's  departure,  however,  the  guests 
were  asked  to  buy  $1,000  a  couple  tickets 
to  an  administration  fundraising  din- 
ner dance  in  Washington  on  October  7. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  political  funds 
shakedown  attempt  is  still  another  ex- 
ample of  the  leadership  breakdown  in 
this  country.  How  can  we  expect  the 
people  to  respect  our  Government's  laws 
when  basic  government  integrity  is  itself 
compromised? 

I  have  high  respect  for  Mr.  Boyd.  But 
I  regret  he  has  been  used  by  his  party 
in  this  questionable  manner.  I  can  well 
imagine  how  all  the  transportation  peo- 
ple must  have  felt  to  be  asked  to  con- 
tribute to  a  $1,000  ticket  political  dinner 
at  a  party  honoring  a  key  man  who  sits 
In  judgment  over  their  businesses.  I  am 
sure  they  would  feel  compelled  to  comply. 

Such  devious  use  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Its  top  officials  must  be 
seriously  challenged.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment exists  to  serve  all  the  people  of 
the  Nation  fairly  and  impartially.  We 
cannot  tolerate  the  improper  use  of  the 
Government  apparatus  for  the  selfish 
partisan  advantage  of  the  political  party 
which  happens  to  control  the  adminis- 
tration. To  do  so  would  leave  the  door 
wide  open  to  political  blackmail. 

I  include  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  ar- 
ticle at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

Transport  Lobbyists  Urged  To  Back  L.  B.  J. 
(By  John  Herbers) 

Washington.  DC — A  number  of  lobbyists 
for  government-regulated  transportation  In- 
dustries were  Invited  by  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional C  -immittee  to  attend  ar  informal  re- 
ception for  the  secretary  of  transportation, 
Alan  S.  Boyd,  last  Monday  night  In  a  private 
club  in  Georgetown. 

Boyd  urged  them  to  support  President 
Johnson  for  another  term  In  office  Then, 
after  the  secretary  left,  they  were  f.fked  by 
a  committee  official  to  buy  Jl.OOO-a-couple 
tickets  to  a  party  fund-raising  dinner  and 
dance  here  on     ct.  7. 

The  dinner,  to  be  held  In  the  Washington 
Hilton  Hotd,  has  been  billed  as  a  president's 
ball  In  honor  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  wife. 
It  is  to  be  attended  by  contributors  to  the 
Democratic  party  from  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Invitations  to  the  Georgetown  reception 
were  sent  out  under  the  signature  of  John 
Criswell,  acting  treasurer  of  the  committee. 
They  said:  "Secretary  Boyd  will  discuss  mat- 
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ters  of  Interest  to  you  and  to  this  admin- 
istration at  this  small,  informal  gathering." 
The  reception  was  made  known  by  some- 
one In  attendance  who  asked  that  his  name 
be  withheld.  He  said  It  was  h.s  belief  that 
ihe  party  improperly  used  the  office  of  the 
transportation  secretary  to  seek  political 
support  for  the  President  from  a  govern- 
ment-regulated industry. 

The  source  said  the  list  of  guests  included 
representatives  of  shippers,  truckers  and  air- 
lines, most  of  whom  lobby  for  their  interests 
in  Congress, 

Boyd  and  Criswell  said  in  interviews  that 
there'  was  nothing  improper  in  the  reception. 
Criswell  said  the  reception  was  not  arranged 
for  representatives  of  the  transportation  in- 
dustry but  for  a  "cross  section"  of  people 
who  had  contributed  to  the  party  in  the 
past,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

The  source  declined  to  provide  a  Ust  of 
those  attending,  saying  he  did  not  want  to 
embarrass  them. 

According  to  the  source,  about  40  persons 
attended.  Invitations  were  checked  at  the 
door  Boyd,  who  arrived  after  a  cocktail  party 
was  under  wav,  had  one  drink  and  chatted. 
He  then  gave  a  brief  talk,  describing  how 
well  off  the  country  was  under  Mr.  Johnson 
and  saving  that  the  country  needed  the 
President  lour  years  more.  The  source  said 
his  understanding  of  the  speech  was  that  It 
was  framed  for  transportation  Industry. 

Boyd  left  immediately  after  the  talk,  al- 
most abruptly,  the  source  thought. 

Criswell  spoke  next,  reciting  the  party's 
past  financial  troubles.  He  said  the  financial 
picture  was  looking  up,  but  he  was  concerned 
that  contributors  might  get  the  idea  that 
there  were  no  money  problems  remaining. 

He  then  suggested  that  those  present  buy 
t'ckets  to  the  dinner.  The  President  would 
not  only  be  at  the  dinner,  the  audience  was 
told   but  wou'.d  stay  and  dance. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  sell  ticket*  at  the 
meeting  The  Informant  said  most  of  those 
attending  could  not  afford  to  buy  ticket* 
themselves  and  presumably  were  expected  to 
pass  word  to  their  corporate  officers. 

Under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  corpora- 
tions are  forbidden  to  make  political  con- 
tributions, but  it  is  a  common  practice  for 
businesses  to  do  so  through  Individuals. 

When  Bovd  learned  that  word  of  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  Georgetown  reception  was 
to  be  published,  he  invited  a  reporter  to  his 
office  and  said  he  would  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions, 

"I  am  glad  to  do  anything  I  can  honestly 
and  ethically  to  help  Lyndon  Johnson,"  he 
said,  "I  knew  this  speech  was  endorsed  and 
encouraged  bv  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  I  was  asked  to  talk  about  our 
programs  and  urge  support  for  the 
President," 

He  said  he  had  been  a  Democrat  all  his 
life,  but  never  In  his  government  career  had 
he  given  anyone  an  advantage  because  of  po- 
litical affiliation  or  activity. 

He  stressed  that  no  plea  for  funds  was 
made  in  his  presence  and  that  he  expected 
never  to  know  who  at  the  meeting  made  a 
partv  contribution  and  who  did  not. 

Had  the  White  House  suggested  that  he 
make  such  appearances? 

"Absolutely  not,"  Boyd  replied,  "I  bet 
Lyndon  Johnson  never  had  any  Idea  that  the 
meeting  was  being  held  " 


THE  PHONY  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Pu- 
ciNSKii.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  FiNol  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks,  we  have  been  deluged  by  propa- 
ganda from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity   advertising    the    accomplish- 


ments of  the  phony  war  on  poverty,  b':t 
I  believe  that  most  of  the  Members  of 
tills  House  have  not  been  fooled.  The 
plain  truth  is  that  the  so-called  war 
against  poverty  is  a  well-heeled  gravy 
train  for  agitators,  black  power  advo- 
cates, and  Communists  Many  Members 
have  already  given  this  House  examples 
of  how  the  antipoverty  program  has  been 
a  gold  mine  for  radicals  and  black  power 
revolutionaries,  so  that  today  I  would 
like  to  present  an  example  of  Commu- 
nist infiltration  of  the  war  against  pov- 
erty—specifically in  New  York  City. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  components  of  New  York  City  s 
antipoverty  program— the  work  experi- 
ence program  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps — is  headed  by  a  man  named  Rob- 
ert Schrank.  who  in  1962  was  cited  as  a 
card-carrying  Comniunist  by  then  Attor- 
ney General  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  It  is  not 
hard  to  understand  why  the  Communists 
are  interested  in  the  work  experience 
program  Mr.  Schrank  has  bragged  thai 
it  is  the  "fifth  biggest  employer  in  the 
citv"  because  it  has  employed  40,000 
young  New  Yorkers  at  $1.50  an  hour. 
Extremist  groups,  whether  they  be  Fas- 
cist. Communist,  or  otherwise,  have  al- 
ways shown  a  great  p:eoccupation  with 
gaining  control  over  the  thought  proc- 
esses of  young  people.  No  doubt  the  Com- 
munists are  happy  to  have  one  of  their 
men  in  charge  of  New  York  City's  neigh- 
borhood youth  program.. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  Mr.  Schrank's 
record  of  subversion.  During  the  late 
1940's,  he  was  an  official  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists,  but  he 
was  expelled  from  the  union  in  1948  for 
parroting  the  Communist  line.  The 
Machinists,  like  most  American  labor 
unions,  have  an  excellent  record  of  clean- 
ing out  subversives  the  moment  they 
show  themselves.  I  wish  we  could  say  the 
same  for  the  antipoverty  program,  where 
coddling  of  leftwingers  has  been  made 
into  an  ideology. 

In  1952,  according  to  the  files  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee Mr,  Schrank  was  the  chairman  of  a 
conference  held  in  New  York  City  to  re- 
peal the  Smith  Act,  He  was  then  em- 
ployed as  an  international  representa- 
tive of  the  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Work- 
ers Union,  which  had  been  expelled  by 
the  AFL-CIO  in  1950  as  a  Communist- 
dominated  front.  By  this  time,  it  was 
apparent  that  Mr.  Schrank  was  a  hard- 
core Communist  sN-mpathizer— and  pre- 
sumably a  card-cam'ing  Communist,  He 
staved  with  the  International  Mine,  Mill 
&  Smelter  Workers  until  1955,  at  which 
time  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  records  lose  track  of  him. 

Later  in  1962,  Mr.  Schrank  was  listed 
among  those  former  officials  of  the  In- 
ternational Mine.  Mill  &  Smelter  Work- 
ers Union  who  were  shown  to  have  been 
members  of  the  Communist  Party.  He 
was  so  cited  by  the  Federal  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  in  1962.  The 
case  in  question  is  Kennedy  v.  Interna- 
tional Minr.  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers. 
May  4,  1962,  Docket  No.  116-56. 

In  July  1966  Mr.  Schrank  was  hired 
as  director  of  work  experience  for  the 
New  York  City  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  He  has  received  several  salary 


hikes,  and  is  now  a  full-fledged  over- 
paid poverty  commissar  to  the  tune  of 
$20,500  a  year. 

I  find  it  incredible  that  a  Commimist 
could  have  been  picked  to  run  New  York 
City's  youth  program.  After  all,  Mr. 
Schrank's  record  is  public  knowledge, 
and  Mayor  Lindsay  certainly  should  have 
looked  into  Mr.  Schrank's  background 
before  giving  him  charge  of  the  40,000 
young  New  Yorkers.  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  mayor  is  guilty  of  rather  woeful 
negligence  or  a  great  error  of  judgment. 
Maybe  the  mayor  thinks  that  extremism 
is  a  virtue.  It  was  only  a  few  months 
ago  that  he  went  for  a  plane  ride  with 
a  Black  Muslim  group  called  the  "Five- 
Percenteers"  who  think  that  the  other 
95  percent  of  Negroes  have  sold  out  to 
whitey.  Maybe  it  is  all  part  of  "fim  city." 
But  if  the  mayor  thinks  it  is  a  joke  to 
hire  a  Communist  to  run  the  city's  youth 
program,  I  think  that  the  people  and 
parents  of  New  York  will  be  somewhat 
less  amused. 

Right  now,  $14.5  million  worth  of  Fed- 
eral funds  are  flowing  into  New  York 
City's  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  An- 
other SI. 3  million  is  coming  from  the 
city.  This  certainly  is  not  a  program 
which  should  be  supported  by  Federal 
funds  so  long  as  planning  and  program- 
ing are  in  the  hands  of  a  Communist. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  Sargent  Shriver 
will  take  steps  to  cut  off  all  Federal  funds 
to  the  New  York  City  Neighborhood 
Youth  program  until  Mayor  Lindsay 
eliminates  all  Communists  who  may 
presently  be  in  leadership  positions. 

I  agree  with  the  basic  program  concept 
of  providing  employment  to  poor  New 
York  City  teenagers,  and  I  do  not  have 
and  desire  to  terminate  this  program, 
but  I  do  feel  very  strongly  that  it  should 
not  be  a  payroll  for  radicals  and  Com- 
munists. Until  a  thorough  cleanup  Is 
made.  I  will  do  my  best  to  cut  off  Fed- 
eral funds.  It  is  one  thing  to  provide 
Federal  funds  to  help  young  people.  It 
is  another  to  provide  Federal  funds  to 
help  Communists  poison  the  minds  of 
young  people. 


CREATION      OF      A      COUNCIL      OF 
ECOLOGICAL    ADVISERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mi  Pu- 
ciNSKi ' .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  CaUfornia 
[Mr.  TtTNNEV]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
has  been  blessed  with  abundant  re- 
sources. Together,  all  of  our  resources 
comprise  the  basis  of  the  environment 
of  the  wealthiest  nation  on  earth.  Until 
this  century,  our  Nation  was  primarily 
occupied  with  the  development  of  most 
of  tho.se  resources— with  the  mining  and 
processing  of  mineral  deposits;  the 
planting  and  harvesting  of  the  land: 
the  cutting  and  milling  of  timber;  the 
transport  and  industrial  uses  of  water, 
and  the  mining,  drilling,  processing,  and 
combustion  of  fossil  fuels.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  20th  century,  cxjnservation  of 
some  of  the  overexploited  resources  of 
our  country  became  a  national  interest. 
The  Government  began  to  take  steps 
against  the  misuse  of  our  most  precious 
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national  wealth  next  to  our  people,  the 
natural  resources  of  America.  Character- 
istically, conservation  was  first  con- 
cerned with  the  most  obvious  blemishes 
resultinir  from  earlier  misuse — denuded 
timberla:-id.  eroded  farmland.  ver>-  inef- 
ficient and  wasteful  mining  and  process- 
ing operations,  and  eventually,  polluted 
and  poisoned  waterways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  two  decades 
the  concern  over  the  resources  of  our 
environment  has  grown  immensely.  Not 
only  are  we  concerned  with  the  use  and 
misuse  of  our  resources,  we  are  now  con- 
cerned with  the  impact  and  eflfect  of  that 
use  and  misuse  throughout  our  environ- 
ment, Man  and  nature  have  altered  our 
environment,  and  in  doing  so.  have 
altered  the  ecology*  of  our  Nation — the 
interrelationship  and  interaction  of  all 
parts  of  our  environment.  We  are  no 
longer  concerned  just  with  the  misuse  of 
mineral  deposits  and  its  impact  on  the 
land:  we  are  also  concerned  with  the 
poisoned  waters  resulting  from  poor 
mine  drainage.  We  are  no  longer  con- 
cerned -ust  with  the  agricultural  prob- 
lems which  result  from  the  misuse  that 
created  the  great  mldwestem  dust  bowl: 
we  are  also  concerned  with  the  effects  of 
the  dust  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  air 
breathed  by  millions  of  people  in  those 
agricultural  States.  We  are  no  longer 
concerned  just  with  the  inefficiency  and 
waste  of  fXDor  smelting  and  metal  proc- 
essing; we  are  concerned  with  the  im- 
pact of  poisonous  air  emissions  on  the 
lungs  and  lives  of  millions  of  urban  and 
rural  dwellers. 

We  have  not  yet  dealt  with  these  prob- 
lems efTectively.  We  have  not  even  con- 
sidered all  of  the  problems  besetting  our 
environment  and  their  effect  on  our  ecol- 
ogy. We  have  a  tendency,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  deal  with  problems  in  a  piecemeal 
manner.  We  do  not  anticipate  a  problem 
In  a  so-called  preventive  fashion. 
Rather,  we  let  problems  reach  a  point 
where  we  must  tr>'  to  cope  with  them  in 
order  to  keep  them  from  getting  even 
more  out  of  hand.  This  certainly  has 
been  the  case  in  the  area  of  environmen- 
tal quality  control. 

The  Congress,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  industries  have  only  recently 
begim  to  show  their  concern  and  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  of  air  and  water 
pollution  in  the  face  of  the  ever-increas- 
ing outcry  of  public  dissatisfaction.  We 
have,  however,  continued  to  act  in  our 
manner  of  responding  to  problems  once 
they  have  become  large  enough  to  at- 
tract national  attention.  We  have  been 
caught  ill  prepared  to  deal  with  these 
problems,  and  the  Indecisiveness  of  our 
legislation  is  indicative  of  our  lack  of 
foresight.  While  we  are  presently  looking 
at  the  two  giants  In  the  area  of  environ- 
mental quality  control,  air  and  water 
pollution,  we  are  not  viewing  them  in  a 
sophisticated  enough  manner,  nor  are  we 
paying  enough  attention  to  their  impact 
on  each  other  and  on  the  entire  environ- 
ment. We  are  not  giving  enough  consid- 
eration to  other  problems  which  will  In- 
crease with  our  national  growth  if  they 
continue  to  go  on  unchecked. 

We  have  a  need  to  look  after  the  entire 
environment  and  the  ecology  of  that  en- 
vironment. We  must  know  the  relation- 


ship of  air  to  water  pollution,  and  of 
each  to  solid  waste  matter,  and  of  all  to 
each  other.  We  must  undei-stand  the  ef- 
fects of  radiation  on  all  forms  of  pollu- 
tion, the  effects  of  pollution  on  the 
weather,  the  relationship  of  topography 
to  pollution,  and  the  beneficial  combina- 
tions of  urban  planning  to  topography 
and  the  relationship  of  that  combination 
to  pollution  abatement.  We  must  under- 
stand the  impact  of  environmental 
change  on  human  beings,  and  how  the 
changes  in  the  quality  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  appearance  of  the  environment 
affect  man  both  physiologically  and 
psychologically. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  need  to  un- 
derstand our  physical  surroundings  and 
the  ecology  of  that  environment  better, 
so  that  we  may  direct  our  efforts  at  bene- 
ficially altering  our  environment,  and  so 
that  we  may  be  able  to  foresee  future 
problems  that  could  be  averted  at  an 
early  stage.  We  must  have  an  overview  of 
our  surroundings  so  that  we  can  under- 
stand our  strengths,  weaknesses,  and 
needs,  and  act  accordingly. 

At  present  we  are  dealing  with  many 
of  the  problems  of  our  environment  in 
many  areas  of  the  Government.  I  do  not 
question  that  each  of  these  areas  has  a 
special  and  particular  interest  in  its  area 
of  authority.  The  Public  Health  Service, 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  certainly  has  appropriate 
interest  in  air  pollution,  for  air  pollu- 
tion has  direct  effects  on  our  health. 
However,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation also  has  an  interest  in  air  pollu- 
tion as  it  relates  to  automobiles  and 
their  ability  to  create  air  pollution,  and 
as  it  relates  to  decreased  atmospheric 
visibility  which  affects  air  transporta- 
tion. Commerce  has  obvious  interests 
when  one  of  the  great  sources  of  air  pol- 
lution is  industry,  and  Agriculture  is 
keenly  interested  in  the  Impact  of  pol- 
luted air  on  crops  and  vegetation.  I  do 
not  deny  that  each  of  these  departments 
has  a  specialized  and  necessary  interest 
in  air  pollution. 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  an 
important  concern  with  water  pollution, 
for  it  has  jurisdiction  over  the  billions  of 
gallons  of  water  which  come  from  areas 
of  Interior's  jurisdiction.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment also  has  an  intense  interest  in 
water  u.se.  for  it  must  concern  itself  with 
the  water  needs,  and  water  and  sewage 
systems  of  the  great  cities.  Agricultural 
use  of  high  quality  water  is  a  need  that 
speaks  for  itself.  Industrial  use  of  water 
again  involves  Commerce,  and  there  are 
obvious  health  needs  in  water  purifica- 
tion systems.  Again,  I  maintain  that 
these  areas  all  have  individual  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  authority  in  these 
realms. 

The  Atomic  Energj'  Commission  has 
obvious  authority  in  the  area  of  radio- 
active materials.  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  in- 
terests in  the  health  aspects  of  these 
potentially  harmful  materials.  The  De- 
partment of  Defen.se  has  needs  for  nu- 
clear fuels,  and  every  Department 
Involved  with  water  which  is  interested 
in  desalinization  as  a  source  of  addi- 
tional fresh  water  has  considered  atomic 


facilities  for  such  processes.  These  in- 
terests each  have  certaui  special  con- 
cerns, and  I  feel  that  they  are  rightfully 
exercising  authority  in  their  own  partic- 
ular areas. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  certainly  it 
is  not  necessary.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  this  departmental  specialization  in 
related  fields;  it  is  advantageous  for  the 
Government  to  look  at  problems  from  a 
variety  of  specialized  points  of  view. 
There  are,  however,  some  major  needs 
which  are  not  being  met. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  need  to  view 
the  entire  environment  and  its  total  eco- 
logical interaction.  It  is  essential  to  re- 
late all  of  these  areas  of  interest  to  each 
other.  The  envuonment  is  certainly  com- 
posed of  many  more  elements  than  have 
been  mentioned  here,  and  the  ecology*  of 
the  environment — the  interaction  of  all 
of  those  elements — is  something  that  I 
could  not  entirely  explain  here  for  we  do 
not  yet  entirely  understand  it.  That  is 
my  point.  The  understanding  of  our 
ecology  is  essential  if  we  hope  to  suc- 
cessfully deal  with  the  many  problems  of 
our  environment.  The  understanding  of 
our  ecology  is  essential  if  we  hope  to 
create  programs  that  will  alleviate  our 
environmental  problems,  both  now  and 
in  the  future.  The  understanding  of  our 
ecolog>'  is  essential  if  we  are  to  make  the 
various  individual  programs  in  our  Gov- 
ernment relate  effectively  to  one  another, 
and  to  advance  our  activities  in  the 
realm  of  improving  the  entire  environ- 
ment. An  effective  overall  view  of  the 
environment  and  its  ecology  will  enable 
us  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  our 
present  efforts  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
intend  to  introduce  the  Ecological  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1967.  This  bill  proposes  the 
creation  of  a  Council  of  Ecological  Ad- 
visers in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

The  purposes  of  this  Council  are 
manyfold.  Primarily  this  branch  of  the 
Executive  Office  is  to  provide  an  overview 
of  the  problems  of  the  ecology  of  the  na- 
tional environment,  and  to  recommend 
and  develop  ideas  and  concepts  for  the 
implementation  of  programs  designed  to 
improve,  protect,  reclaim,  restore  and 
con.scrve  the  various  aspects  of  our  en- 
vironment. The  Council  is  to  establish 
devices  for  reviewing  the  effectiveness  of, 
and  the  need  for,  programs  throughout 
the  Federal  Government,  or  sponsored  or 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government,  in 
related  areas  of  environmental  or  eco- 
logical quahty. 

The  most  important  of  the  Council's 
tasks  will  be  the  relating  of  the  various 
areas  of  environmental  interest  to  each 
other,  and  the  development  of  creative 
concepts  and  plans  for  the  continual  im- 
provement of  the  ecological  and  environ- 
mental conditions  of  the  Nation. 

The  Council  is  also  to  direct  the  coor- 
dination of  the  efforts  throughout  the 
Government  by  its  appraisal  of  pro- 
grams. Through  its  staff  and  research 
facilities,  it  is  to  streamline  and  coordi- 
nate the  research  activities  of  the  various 
areas  of  Federal  interest  and  involve- 
ment in  ecological  questions.  The  Council 
will  also  advise  the  President  on  the  allo- 
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cation  of  funds  for  the  various  Federal 
areas  involved  with  environmental 
questions. 

The  overview  of  the  Council  will  be 
directed  at  the  entire  ecology  of  the 
environment — from  the  point  of  view  of 
man  and  his  needs.  Ecology  itself  is  not 
a  concept  which  directs  itself  toward  the 
effect  of  the  interaction  of  the  elements 
of  the  environment  on  one  individual 
organism  or  element.  However,  in  the 
case  of  the  Council,  we  are  interested  in 
the  environment  and  its  ecology  as  it 
relates  to  man.  The  Council  should  not 
occupy  itself  with  the  narrow  definition 
of  each  constituent  element  of  the  en- 
vironment, but  rather  with  the  overall 
interaction  of  the  constituent  elements 
as  they  relate  to  man  through  their 
interaction  with  each  other  and  with 
man.  The  Council,  in  short,  must  take  a 
larger  and  not  a  smaller  view  of  the  pic- 
ture of  the  environment.  It  must  take  a 
creative  and  comprehensive  look  at  the 
ecology  of  our  environment,  concerning 
itself  not  only  with  the  physical  impli- 
cations of  the  environment,  but  with  the 
psychological  and  sociological  imphca- 
tions  of  the  conditions  and  interactions 
of  the  ecologj-  of  the  enviroimient  on 
man.  This  will  certainly  include  both  the 
man-made  as  well  as  the  natural  ele- 
ments of  the  environment. 

The  need  for  such  a  Council  is  clear. 
I  have  been  in  contact  with  representa- 
tives from  industrj.-.  Federal  depart- 
ments, the  executive  offices,  and  scien- 
tific specialists,  and  they  all  express  the 
idea  thai,  in  one  form  or  another,  some 
type  of  overseeing  body  is  necessaiy  to 
deal  with  the  ever-increasing  and  con- 
tinually proliferating  questions  and  areas 
of  authority  concerned  with  our  environ- 
ment. They  all  affirm  that  an  ecological 
view  is  necessary.  There  is  a  need  to  de- 
velop a  long-range  view  of  the  problem, 
and  corresponding  long-range  plans. 
There  is  a  need  to  see  that  those  areas 
of  the  Government  deaUng  with  various 
environmental  problems  are  able  to  bring 
all  resources  to  bear  on  those  problems, 
are  using  all  of  the  material  available  to 
the  Federal  Government,  are  not  dupli- 
cating other  efforts  and  programs,  and 
are  far  reaching  and  creative  in  their 
efforts — with  an  understanding  of  the 
relationship  of  their  projects  and  work 
to  other  related  undertakings  other 
places  in  the  public  and  private  realms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  fair  to  ask  ques- 
tions concerning  the  placement  of  such 
a  council  at  the  level  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  Once  the  need 
for  such  a  body  was  determined,  careful 
consideration  was  given  for  the  place- 
ment of  such  an  overseeing  poUcy  body. 
During  the  course  of  deUberations.  the 
places  considered  for  such  a  govern- 
mental function  varied  from  a  new 
Cabinet-level  Department  to  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
a  body  created  to  deal  with  the  entire 
environmental  ecology  must  be  in  a  com- 
manding place  in  the  Government  if  it 
is  to  be  in  any  position  to  get  an  effec- 
tive overview  of  national  efforts  and  is  to 
be  a  far-reaching  policy  determiner.  If 
it  is  to  be  such  an  overseeing  body,  it  can- 
not be  placed  in  the  structure  of  any  one 


department  involved  in  any  one  area  of 
ecological  or  environmental  quality  con- 
trol. It  could  never  oversee  nor  direct  the 
efforts  of  activities  in  other  departments 
equal  in  stature  to  the  department  in 
wliich  it  was  a  subdivision.  Therefore, 
creating  an  Assistant  Secretary,  or  some 
such  similar  position  in  an  existing 
ageiicy  would  essentially  be  impractical 
and  make  such  a  t>ody  or  position  im- 
potent. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  desire 
to  create  a  superdepartment — a  depart- 
ment to  collect  all  of  the  various  environ- 
mental quality  research  and  control 
functions  rooted  throughout  the  various 
agencies  and  departments.  As  stated 
earlier,  there  are  certain  specific  areas 
which  are  best  kept  where  they  now  are. 
and  such  a  massive  reorganization  would 
only  postpone  further  the  needed  ad- 
vances in  this  field. 

The  logical  place  for  this  Council, 
therefore,  is  at  the  level  of  the  Execu- 
tive. There,  as  a  result  of  its  position 
and  its  composition,  and  through  its  con- 
tact with  the  President,  it  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  direct  and  enhance  the  activities 
in  the  Federal  interests  in  environmental 
quality  control,  and  to  exercise  inde- 
pendent and  creative  judgment  in  a  pre- 
viously much  neglected  field. 

The  power  of  this  Council  is  derived 
from  a  number  of  areas.  First  and  fore- 
most is  the  position  of  the  Council  in 
the  Executive  Offices  of  the  President. 
The  ecological  advisers  should  l>e  the 
executive  equivalent  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  through  their 
fLuiction  of  reporting  directly  to  the 
Executive  on  a  regular  and  frequent 
basis,  and  recommending  policy,  pro- 
grams and  allocations,  the  advisers 
maintain  a  prominent  and  povserf ul  posi- 
tion in  the  Government. 

The  composition  of  the  body  also  lends 
itself  to  authority  both  within  and  out- 
side of  the  Federal  structure.  The  pres- 
tige value  of  a  membership  composed  of 
experts  and  outstanding  figures  from  a 
number  of  areas  of  private  service  should 
enable  the  Council  to  wield  a  great  deal 
of  influence  in  areas  of  environmental 
concern.  The  arrangement  within  the 
Council  which  enables  the  advisers  to 
serve  on  the  Council  without  leaving 
their  important  positions  in  public  and 
private  life,  enables  each  individual 
member  of  the  Council  to  maintain  and 
eiihance  his  owii  individual  position  of 
status  in  his  area  of  specialty  and  in- 
fluence. 

The  composition  of  the  Council  should 
be  designed  to  include  representatives  of 
science,  industrj',  and  areas  that  are  ma- 
jor concerns  of  environmental  quality. 
The  advisers  themselves  should  be  in- 
dividuals who  are  capable  of  taking  an 
effective  overview  of  the  situation,  and 
not  becoming  involved  with  the  particu- 
lars of  the  various  programs  which  come 
under  the  purview  of  the  authority  of 
the  Council.  For  this  reason  I  feel  that 
the  larger  part  of  the  Council  member- 
ship be  composed  of  social  scientists,  so- 
cial and  community  planners,  and  public 
administrators.  The  great  volume  of  the 
needed  scientific  expertise  should  come 
from  the  sUff  of  the  Council  which  will 
serve  on  a  full-time  basis.  As  previously 
mentioned,  the  Council  members  will  re- 


tain their  positions  in  public  or  private 
organizations  in  order  to  maintain  posi- 
tions of  authority,  and  to  help  the  mem- 
ber to  maintain  his  specialized  exper- 
tise and  thus  contribute  more  to  the 
Couiicil. 

There  is  one  additional  underlying 
question  which  must  be  answered.  This 
question  deals  with  the  concept  of  creat- 
ing a  new  structure  within  the  Govern- 
ment each  time  a  problem  is  recognized. 
Should  we  create  some  new  bureaucracy 
eveiT  time  we  discover  or  redefine  a 
problem?  Of  course  we  should  not  in 
every  case,  or  even  in  most  cases,  for  we 
surely  have  the  facilities  witliin  our  gi- 
gantic Federal  sti-ucture  to  handle  most 
problems.  This  question  can  honestly  be 
asked  of  any  new  proposal,  and  it  cer- 
tainly must  be  asked  of  a  proposal  of 
such  far-reaching  proportions  as  the  one 
I  am  discussing  today. 

In  the  case  of  this  plan  I  have  pro- 
posed, I  beUeve  wholeheartedly  that  the 
need  for  its  creation  is  clear.  Our  en- 
vironment is  our  most  inunediate  need; 
it  affects  us  every  minute  of  every  day, 
and  the  ecology  of  that  enviromnent  can 
alter  our  lives.  This  is  not  a  simple  prob- 
lem, and  therefore  cannot  be  me:  by  a 
simple  solution.  Tliis  is  a  problem  that 
has  roots  throughout  our  country,  and 
is  dealt  with  in  almost  everj'  area  of  the 
Federal  Government,  It  is  an  area  which 
includes  environmental  elements  which 
must  be  actively  related  to  each  other 
if  any  valuable  headway  is  to  be  made 
in  the  field  of  environmental  quality 
control. 

The  possibilities  of  such  a  plan  are 
very  encouraging.  The  purview  of  the 
Coimcil  will  deal  not  only  with  the  in- 
terrelationship of  the  elements  of  the 
environment,  but  with  the  effects  of 
those  inteiTClationships  on  man  himself. 
Only  a  Council  in  such  a  commanding 
position  could  be  capable  of  collecting 
related  information,  coordinating  efforts 
and  projects,  streamlining  Federal  ac- 
tivities in  this  rapidly  growing  field  of 
interest,  and  developing  the  long-range 
and  creative  plans  involving  all  areas  of 
the  Government  which  are  necessarily 
involved  in  this  realm. 

Only  a  council  such  as  the  one  pro- 
posed could  have  the  latitude  to  develop 
such  new  concepts  as  the  psychological 
implications  of  life  in  an  urban  area  in 
terms  of  total  ecology,  and  only  such  a 
council  could  be  in  a  position  to  promote 
now  unknown  projects  and  concepts 
which  are  certain  to  develop  in  areas  of 
urban  and  rural  social  ecologj",  and  total 
concepts  of  waste  disposal  and  related 
pollution  abatement  projects. 

The  need  for  such  action  is  obvious. 
The  problems  of  this  countrv-  are  in- 
creasing daily  in  this  field,  and  we  must 
stop  dealing  with  them  only  as  they  ap- 
pear as  blemishes  on  the  national  coun- 
tenance. We  must  be  far  reaching  in  our 
own  efforts  to  establish  a  body  with 
needed  authority  to  view  an  Iminense 
problem  from  a  comprehensive  position 
and  to  develop  effective  solutions  to  com- 
plex and  important  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  will  submit  this  bill,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  Congress. 
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THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF 
THE  UNTTED  STATES  JOINS 
THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  NOISE 
POLLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Pu- 
ciNSKi).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  KupfermanI  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
asmuch as  noise  remains  unconflned,  I 
know  my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in 
the  fact  that  on  Tuesday,  September  12, 
at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  at  the  Sheraton-Carl- 
ton  Hotel  here  in  Washington,  there  was 
a  symposium  on  the  "noise  pollution 
problem"  under  the  auspices  of  the 
chamber's  National  Resources  Commit- 
tee. 

Reference  to  this  meeting  has  hereto- 
fore been  made  in  my  address  to  the 
House  on  the  subject  of  "Noise  Pollution 
Revisited,"  on  August  31,  1967,  at  pages 
24844  to  24865. 

The  meeting  was  covered,  among 
others,  by  the  Environmental  Health 
Letter  through  its  publisher  Gershon  W. 
Flshbeln,  and  In  Its  Issue  of  Seprtember 
15,  reported  as  follows: 

Noise  Control  Won't  Harm  Industrial 

DrVELOPMENT 

It  is  possible  to  have  noise  control  and  in- 
dustrial development  without  penalty  to  each 
other.  Rep.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman  (R-N.Y.) 
told  a  luncheon  sponsored  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

"The  idea  that  noise  is  a  necessary  price 
of  industrial  and  economic  progress  ts  as 
antiquated  as  Is  the  belief  that  contami- 
nated waters  and  a  polluted  atmosphere 
miist  also  accompany  civilization's  material 
advances  Noise  pollution,  however.  unlLke 
water  and  air  pollution,  is  only  now  begin- 
ning to  receive  a  proper  share  of  public 
attention. 

"Even  in  New  York  City,  where  Mayor  John 
V.  Lindsay  has  set  up  a  Task  Force  on  the 
problem  of  noise  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Nell  H.  Anderson,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  we 
Bre  still  watting  for  a  new  building  code 
to  Include  problems  of  noise.  Although  there 
has  been  a  code  project,  prepared  at  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute,  we  are  still  awaiting 
for  the  New  York  City  Council  to  take 
action  with  respect  thereto,  and  to  let  the 
public  be  heard  on  the  need  for  It." 

Rep.  Kupferman,  who  succeeded  to  Con- 
gress from  the  district  formerly  represented 
by  now  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  has  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  create  a  special  section 
on  noise  control  within  the  Office  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  The  legislation  hasn't  gone  any- 
where and  isn't  likely  to  in  the  absence  of 
any  high  level  support  within  PHS — but 
Sen.  Warren  Magnuson  (D-Wash.).  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  did 
at  least  credit  Kupferman  with  "alerting 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  prob- 
lems of  noise  abatement  and  control." 

Speakers  from  NASA  and  Department  of 
Transportation  followed  Kupferman  and  out- 
lined the  programs  and  plans  of  their  respec- 
tive agencies  in  noise  research  and  control. 
A.  J.  Evans  of  NASA  said  that  fan  com- 
pressor noise  remained  the  most  serious 
source  of  objection  from  the  public  as  the 
Jets  take  off  and  land.  The  noise  from  Jet 
exhaust  can  be  silenced  somewhat,  and  he 
Indicated  that  NASA  is  considering  Increas- 
ing the  slide  slope  to  the  airport  from  the 
present  three  degrees  to  six  degrees  as  a 
means  of  lengthening  the  approaches  and 
thus  reduce  the  noise  by  distributing  It  over 


a  longer  period  of  time.  He  explained  this 
In  terms  of  PNDB — perceived  noise  decibel — 
Indicating  frequency  of  noise  rather  than 
merely  intensity  of  noise. 

Eluood  Driver  of  DOT,  formerly  of  North 
American  Aviation,  expressed  his  agency's 
concern  with  noise  emissions  emanating 
from  motor  vehicles  and  traffic  patterns.  He 
said  his  unit  was  also  studying  the  effects 
of  noise  on  driving  safety,  both  among  sub- 
urban commuters  and  the  long-distance 
driver  on  the  highways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  comments  on  the 
symposium  follow: 

Chamber  of  Commence  or  the 

UNrrED  States. 
Washington,  D.C.  September  15,  1967. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
WadhingtOJi.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kupferman:  Thank  you  for  tak- 
ing the  time  from  your  busy  schedule  to 
speak  before  our  luncheon  group  on  Tues- 
day. Your  comments  were  most  Informative 
and  alerted  some  of  our  corporate  and  asso- 
ciation members  to  a  problem  that  deserves 
more  attention  than  it  has  been  getting  In 
the  past  years. 

I  compliment  you  on  a  fine  presentation 
that  won  you  many  friends. 
Sincerely, 

James  G.  Watt, 
Secretary,  Natural  Resources  Committee. 

United  Air  Lines, 
Washington.  D.C,  September  18,  1967. 
Hon.  Theodore  Kupferman. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Kupferman:  I  was  de- 
lighted to  meet  you  the  other  day  at  the 
Chamber  luncheon  and  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  you  discuss  the  legislation 
which  you  have  propnased. 

I  would  certainly  be  derelict  If  I  did  not 
comment  on  the  manner  in  which  you  pre- 
sented your  thinking.  I  attend  many  Wash- 
ington luncheons  and  It  is  the  rare  occasion 
when  one  hears  someone  like  yourself  get 
up  and  speak  in  such  a  refreshing  and  In- 
formative manner. 
Cordially, 

Hayes  Dever. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  cospeakers  on  the 
subject  were  Albert  J.  Evans.  Director, 
Aeronautical  Vehicles  of  NASA,  and 
Elwood  T.  Driver,  head.  Controls  Bureau, 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

Mr.  Evans'  letter  to  me  of  September 
14  follows,  as  well  as  the  material  which 
constituted  the  substance  of  his  talk: 

National  AEBONAirrics  and 

Space  Administration. 
Waf^hington,  DC,  September  14, 1967. 
Hon.  Theodore  Kupferman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Kupferman:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  request  following  our  talks  at  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  luncheon  on 
September  12.  Attached  Is  a  description  of 
the  NASA's  Aircraft  Noise  Alleviation  Re- 
search Program.  My  remarks  at  the  luncheon 
were  an  attempt  to  outline  the  program 
described  in  more  detail  in  the  attachment. 

In  his  transportation  message  of  March  2. 
1966.  the  President  directed  that  a  concerted 
effort  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  combat  the  growing  problem  of  Jet 
aircraft  noise  in  the  vicinity  of  airports.  Re- 
sponsive to  this  directive,  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  (OSTi,  In  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  .\vlatlon  Administration  (FAA), 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (NASA),  and  the  Departments  of  Com- 


merce (DOC)  and  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (HUD),  imtiated  a  ten  point  air- 
craft noise  alleviation  program.  The  program 
was  based  largely  on  implementing  specific 
study  recommendations  contained  in  the 
March  1966  OST  report  "Alleviation  of  Jet 
Aircraft  Noise  Near  Airports"  (copy  attached) 
which  were  the  result  of  a  one  day  seminar 
of  government  and  Industry  aviation  and 
noise  experts  held  during  October  1965. 

In  keeping  with  its  statutory  responsibil- 
ities the  NASA  has  assumed  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  development  of  the  technology 
and  research  information  necessary  for  the 
design  and  development  of  quieter  aircraft 
engines  (Recommendation  5  on  page  8  of 
the  attached  OST  report ) . 

The  program  outlined  in  the  OST  report 
Is  being  pursued  In  the  several  agencies  in- 
volved. 

I  enjoyed  your  luncheon  address  very  much 
both  m  the  content  of  your  message  and  In 
the  highly  enjoyable  manner  In  which  you 
delivered  it.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  that 
those  responsible  for  technological  advance- 
ment must  take  into  consideration  the  im- 
pact of  such  advancements  on  our  social 
structure. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  Interested  In  the  at- 
tached Information  and  I  hope  It  will  be  of 
some  assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Albert  J.  Evans. 
Director,  Aeronautical  Vehicles. 


NASA  AiRCRArr  Noise  Alleviation  Research 
NASA  aircraft  noise  alleviation  research  1."? 
a  continuing  but  greatly  expanded  program 
(beginning  In  Fiscal  Year  19671.  which  is  di- 
rected primarily  at  means  of  minimizing  en- 
gine noise  at  Its  source.  Since  the  noise  levels 
to  which  an  observer  on  the  ground  Is  ex- 
posed are  a  function  of  the  distance  between 
the  observer  and  the  noise  source,  there  Is 
also  considerable  research  activity  directed 
toward  exploring  problems  associated  with 
operating  aircraft  along  flight  paths  which 
minimize  the  noise  levels  as  observed  on  the 
ground.  To  accomplish  these  two  objectives, 
that  of  minimizing  the  noise  produced  at  the 
aircraft  and  providing  safe  means  of  increas- 
ing the  distance  of  the  aircraft  from  the 
ground  during  the  landing  approach,  the 
NASA  research  program  Is  organized  with  the 
following  major  elements: 

1.  A  basic  research  program; 

2.  A  fan-compressor  noise  suppression  pro- 
gram; 

3.  A  project  to  study  the  development  of 
a  new  quieter  aircraft  engine;  and 

4.  A  project  to  study  the  new  means  of 
positive  aircraft  control  (Direct  Lift  Control) 
necessary  for  steeper  landing  approaches. 

summary  of  past  NASA  RESEARCH 

For  a  better  understanding  of  past  NASA 
research  programs  and  our  current  efforts,  It 
Is  useful  to  review  briefly  the  major  sources 
of  aircraft  engine  noise.  The  main  sources  of 
noise  radiation  for  the  turbojet  engine  are 
the  compressor  and  the  Jet  exhaust.  With  the 
introduction  of  the  higher  efficiency  turbofan 
engines,  with  which  most  commercial  Jet 
airplanes  are  now  equipped,  an  additional 
noise  source  was  added,  the  fan  discharge 
noise.  However,  the  air  which  Is  bypassed 
through  these  fan  discharge  ducts  results  In 
an  additional  mixing  of  air  at  the  boundary 
of  the  Jet  exhaust  and  has  alleviated  the  ex- 
haust noise  radiation  to  the  extent  that  It 
Is  now  less  of  a  problem,  and  the  aircraft  so 
equipped  are  potentially  less  disturbing  on 
take-off  where  the  main  component  of  noise 
is  from  the  exhaust.  An  adverse  effect  has 
been  created  by  an  Increase  In  noise  radiated 
from  the  compressor  through  the  Inlet  and 
fan-discharge  ducts,  and  It  Is  these  noise 
sources  which  create  the  community  reaction 
against  noise  during  landing  approaches. 
There  are  other  noise  sources  such  &s  those 
assoc'.ated  with  the  rotating  machinery  and 
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the  burning  of  fuel  but  these  are  quite  sec- 
ondary at  present. 

The  results  of  past  NASA  programs  which 
have  guided  the  planning  of  the  current  ef- 
forts will  now  be  described  briefly  under  the 
heading  of  Jet  exhaust  noise,  fan-compres- 
sor noise,  nacelle  design  and  steep  landing 
approach  studies. 

Jet  exhaust  noise:  One  of  the  main  objec- 
tives of  research  on  exhaust  noise  reduction 
Is  to  find  acceptable  methods  of  producing 
less  noise  per  unit  engine  thrust.  The  turbo- 
fan  engine  offers  these  possibilities  through 
lower  average  exhaust  velocities  and  hence 
lower  noise.  Current  turbofan  engines  which 
have  a  bypass  ratio  (the  ratio  of  the  cold  air 
discharged  from  the  fan  duct  to  the  hot  air 
discharged  from  the  engine  exhaust  i  of 
around  1  provide  from  3  to  7  decibels  reduc- 
tion In  comparison  with  turbojet  engines  of 
the  same  thrust.  NASA  laboratory  studies  at 
small  scale  indicated  the  large  gains  which 
could  be  expected  by  substantial  increases  In 
bypass  ratio.  An  extrapolation  of  the  small- 
scale  data  to  engine  In  the  21.000  pound 
thrust  range,  shows  that  at  bypass  ratios 
near  6  as  much  as  20  decibels  reduction  in 
exhaust  noise  level  can  be  expected  as  com- 
pared to  current  turbofan  engines  with  by- 
pass ratios  near  1.  Studies  similar  to  these 
are  some  of  the  basic  ingredients  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  quiet  engine  research  pro- 
gram. 

Fan-Compressor  noise:  Considerable  labo- 
ratory effort  has  been  directed  toward  the 
study  of  noise  generation  In  compressors  and 
fans.  One  of  the  more  obvious  ways  In  which 
such  noise  may  be  reduced  at  the  source  Is 
by  Including  the  proper  spacing  between  sta- 
tionary and  rotating  components  of  the  fan 
or  compressor.  There  Is  a  velocity  deficiency 
In  the  wake  of  the  stationary  vanes  of  a  com- 
pressor which  varies  with  distance;  as  the 
rotating  vanes  pass  through  this  varying 
wake,  noise  is  created.  By  Increasing  the  dis- 
tance a  more  uniform  stator  wake  seems  to 
be  created  for  the  rotors  to  pass  through  and 
noise  is  minimized.  A  comparison  of  sound 
levels  m  a  90-"  arc  ahead  of  a  compressor  Inlet 
Indicates  a  substantial  decrease  In  noise  level 
for  the  tests  conducted  with  the  stationary 
vane  moved  ahead  of  Its  normal  position.  It 
has  been  found  that  maximum  noise  level 
reductions  of  12  decibels  are  achieved  by  for- 
ward movement  of  the  Inlet  guide  vane,  of  14 
decibels  by  removal  of  the  Inlet  guide  vane 
and  16  decibels  by  removal  of  both  Inlet 
guide  vane  and  stator.  Principles  such  as 
these  will  also  be  applied  In  the  development 
of  the  quiet  engine  research  program. 

Nacelle  design:  One  obvious  approach  to 
reducing  the  noise  during  landing  approach 
is  to  add  acoustical  treatment  to  absorb  the 
noise  before  It  can  radiate  Into  free  space. 
During  the  landing  approach  of  turbofan 
aircraft  two  noise  peaks  are  evident,  and 
these  are  associated  with  the  fan-compressor 
noise  radiated  from  the  inlet  and  the  fan 
discharge  ducts  The  noise-level  reductions 
that  might  be  obtained  during  landing  ap- 
proach by  treating  various  portions  of  the 
engine  nacelle  were  estimated  during  studies 
made  for  NASA  by  the  Douglas  Aircraft 
Company  under  a  research  contract.  Acoustic 
treatment  of  the  Inlets  only  would  probably 
not  reduce  the  maximum  noise  level  ap- 
preciably but  would  essentially  eliminate 
the  first  peak  of  the  noise  time  history.  Like- 
wise, if  the  fan  discharge  duct  alone  were 
treated,  there  would  be  a  modest  noise  level 
reduction,  and  the  second  peak  would  be 
eliminated.  If,  however,  both  the  inlet  and 
fan  discharge  ducts  were  treated,  a  substan- 
tial noise  reduction  of  the  order  of  15  PNdB 
might  be  achieved. 

Again  with  regard  to  the  Inlet  problem, 
another  approach  which  laboratory  scale 
studies  indicated  as  having  enough  potential 
to  carry  to  full-scale  hardware  Is  that  of 
producing  a  sonic  block  In  the  Inlet  ahead 
of  the  rotating  engine  components.  A  sonic 


block  or  choked  flow  results  in  the  contain- 
ment of  compressor  noise   within   the   inlet 
but    requires     careful     and    major    design 
changes  for  the  proper  Inlet-engine  match. 
While  the  noise  levels  for  choked  flow  are 
higher  at  frequencies  below  3,(X)0  cycles  per 
second,  they  are  considerably  lower  at  the 
higher  frequencies.  This  leads  us  a  small  way 
toward  the  concept  of  perceived  noise  level 
(PNdB)   which  Is  an  equivalent  noise  level 
based  upwn  the  annoyance  created  by  sounds 
and  includes  the  effects  of  frequency   con- 
tent. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  choked  Inlet 
effects  would  be  less  annoying  because  of  the 
suppression  of  the  higher  frequencies  which 
are  a  prime  Ingredient   (turbine  whine)    In 
observers'  reactions  to  noise  exposures.  While 
the    remainder    of    tills    discussion   will    for 
simplicity  relate  to  noise  levels  in  decibels. 
it  should"  be  remembered  that  the  best  meas- 
ure of  annoyance  is  stated  in  terms  of  PNdB. 
Both     acoustic     treatment    research     and 
choked  inlet  research  have  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  current  fan-compressor  noise 
minimization  program  to  be  described  later. 
Steep   landing   approach    studies:   Studies 
of  steep  approach  paths  were  Initiated  some 
four  years  ago  In  the  Interest  of  potential 
gains  in  airspace  and  noise  reduction.  The 
primary  efforts  were  aimed  at  the  operating 
problems   of   accomplishing   steep   approach 
paths  safely  within  the  constraints  Imposed 
by  the  airplane,  noise  limitations  and  navi- 
gational equipment.  The  Increased  emphasis 
on   noise   abatement   In   the   terminal   area 
intensified    NASA   efforts    In    regard    to   ap- 
proach path  operations,  and  at  the  present 
time  the   current  criterion   is   whether   the 
steepened  approach  path  technique  will  re- 
duce approach  noise. 

The  studies  were  closely  coordinated  with 
the  Federal  Aviation  Adrnlnlstratlon  efforts, 
and  much  of  the  present  work  would  not 
have  been  accomplished  without  material 
assistance  in  the  form  of  test  aircraft  and 
crews.  The  approach  was  that  NASA  efforts 
were  In  the  area  of  defining  problems  and 
potential  solutions  with  the  the  advice  of 
FAA  and  industry  and  that  the  FAA  would 
develop  and  qualify  the  equipment,  tech- 
niques and  training  procedures  indicated  by 
the  research.  If  one  considers  the  many 
ramifications  involved  in  changing  operating 
procedures,  it  is  obvious  that  the  final  solu- 
tion must  Involve  the  best  Ideas  and  views 
of  many  Interested  groups. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  steeper  ap- 
proach paths  for  portions  of  the  landing 
approach  glide  path  as  determined  from 
tests  made  by  N.\SA  Is  illustrated  by  the  8 
decibels  reduction  In  noise  measured  at  the 
five  mile  point  when  a  6°  approach  was 
used  until  the  normal  glide  slope  was  In- 
tersected about  2.5  mUes  from  the  end  of 
the  runway. 

Aside  from  considerations  of  guidance 
systems  which  are  not  now  available  to  per- 
mit high  angle  approaches  to  flare  and 
touchdown  In  commercial  operations,  tests 
on  all  aircraft  (DC-8,  Boeing  720,  Boeing 
707,  320,  Convalr  990  and  a  variety  of  smaller 
aircraft)  Indicated  problems  In  pilot  work- 
load. Instrumentation  and  airplane  response 
close  to  the  ground  during  constant  6°  ap- 
proach angles  to  touchdown.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  more  positive  means  of  flight 
path  control  were  needed,  and  this  led  into 
the  development  of  the  current  direct  lift 
control  program. 

CURRENT   PROGRAMS 

Basic  Research:  A  continuing  basic  re- 
search program  directed  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  In- 
let, compressor,  and  exhaust  noise  genera- 
tion Is  carried  out  through  analytical  studies 
and  small  scale  laboratory  tests.  This  re- 
search Is  carried  out  principally  at  the  Lang- 
ley  and  Lewis  Research  Centers  and  under 
contract  with  qualified  Investigators  In  uni- 
versities and  industry   Funding  for  the  con- 


tract work  and  for  support  of  the  In-house 
program  Is  approximately  $850,000  per  year 
The  research  program  at  Lewis  In  turbo- 
machinery  noise  Is  focused  about  a  turbofan 
engine  research  facility.  This  facility  Is  es- 
sentially a  4,000  pound  thrust  turbofan  en- 
gine (modified  T55  turboshaft  engine i  hav- 
ing a  bypass  ratio  of  6:1.  In  the  imtlal  ex- 
periments, engine  noise  levels  will  be  de- 
termined as  a  function  of  basic  engine 
parameters.  The  contribution  made  by  the 
engine  components  (compressor,  combuster, 
turbine  and  nozzle)  to  the  total  engine  noise 
will  also  be  determined.  In  subsequent  ex- 
periments the  effect  on  noise  of  Inlet  guide 
vanes,  rotor-stator  spacing,  rotor-stator  blade 
numbers,  bypass  ratio,  fan  blade  loading,  and 
fan  tip  speed  will  be  determined. 

The  turbomachinery  noise  program  will 
lean  heavily  on  the  extensive  research  con- 
ducted in  the  advanced  engine  component 
technology  pr(»grams.  particularly  the  effort 
related  to  advanced  fans  and  compressors 
In  the  Advanced  Technology  Program,  vari- 
ous fan  compressor  concepts  such  as  slotted 
compressor  blades,  blades  incorporating 
boundary  layer  suction  and  blowing  tech- 
niques, transonic  blade  contouring,  and  vari- 
able camber  blades  are  being  examined  both 
from  the  performance  (blade  loading,  effi- 
ciency, and  distortion  tolerance)  and  from 
the  noise  viewpoints.  The  overall  objective 
Is  to  combine  high  performance  with  low 
noise  generation  capability. 

Prior  to  the  engine  test*,  small  scale  ex- 
periments of  promising  fan  compressor  blad- 
ing will  be  conducted  In  a  6-lnch  100  horse- 
power air  turbine  drive  rig.  Detailed  near 
field  and  far  field  noise  measurements  will 
be  taken.  In-duct  noise  measurements  of  the 
larger  scale  fan  compressor  blade  rotors 
studied  under  the  advanced  technology  pro- 
gram will  be  attempted.  These  rotors  will  be 
tested  with  a  2.000  horsepower  ttirblne  drive 
unit  at  the  outdoor  noise  measurement  sta- 
tion where  detailed  noise  measurements  will 
be  made. 

In  the  VSTOL  area,  propulsion  concepts 
developed  for  V  STOL  applications,  such  as 
fan-in-wlng  and  composite  blading,  will 
emphasize  noise  suppression  potential.  An 
800-1000  horsepower  turbine  drive  unit  is 
being  designed  to  enable  outdoor  noise  tests 
similar   to   those   described   previously. 

In  addition  to  the  continuous  analytical 
work  examining  the  processes  Involved  In 
inlet  noise  generation,  propagation  and  sup- 
pression, Jet  exhaust  noise,  which  h&d  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  attention  by  NASA, 
v^lll  be  receiving  Increasingly  more  attention. 
Various  Internal  and  external  mixing  devices 
will  be  examined  initially  in  a  cold-air  Jet- 
noise  rig. 

A  J65  turbojet  engine  test  rig  has  been 
modified  for  use  In  conducting  research  in 
the  area  of  acoustic  treatment  of  Inlet  ducts. 
The  basic  research  program  at  Langley 
consists  of  both  in-house  and  contract  efforts 
as  described  in  the  following.  (A  bibliography 
on  some  NASA  papers  relating  to  aircraft 
noise  reduction  follows  this  article.) 

1.  Study  of  Noise  Effects  of  Varying  De- 
sign and  Op)eratlonal  Characteristics  of  Jet 
Aircraft  and  Their  Powerplants — This  la 
being  done  under  a  research  contract  with 
Conesco.  Division  of  Flow  Corporation.  The 
objective  of  this  study  is  the  development 
of  engineering  methods  for  Including  air- 
craft design  and  operational  characteristics 
as  well  as  noise  source  characteristics  in  the 
acoustical  evaluation  of  aircraft.  A  paramet- 
ric study  lE  being  performed  and  charts  will 
be  developed  to  guide  users  in  the  calculation 
of  noise  exposures  resulting  from  various 
engine  airplane  system  design  selections. 
Such  parameters  as  aircraft  gross  weight, 
thrust  to  weight  ratio,  wing  loading.  Induced 
drag,  airspeed,  engine  thrust,  weight  flow, 
bypass  ratio,  exhaust  temperature,  and  com- 
pressor-fan configuration  are  Included  In  the 
study. 
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The  above  studies  wUl  form  the  basis  of  a 
project  to  develop  methods  for  pre<llctliig  the 
noise  footprint  from  an  operational  aircraft 
based  on  only  a  few  measurements,  from  an 
airplane  after  modifications  have  been  made 
to  Its  propulsion  system,  or  from  a  propoeed 
airplane  In  the  design  stage. 

2.  Compressor  Noise  Reduction — The  pres- 
ent studies  under  contract  to  Wyle  Labora- 
tories Include  both  experimental  and  theo- 
retical work  on  defining  the  mechanisms  of 
compressor  noise  generation  and  on  apply- 
ing acoustically  absorbent  material  to  the 
leading  and  trailing  edges  of  the  compressor 
blades  to  refiure  the  fluctuating  forces  on 
the  blades  and  hence  reduce  the  radiated 
noise  A  general  theory  of  sound  radiation  by 
sources  In  motion  has  been  developed  and 
wUi  be  applied  to  the  case  of  the  compressor 
In  order  to  allow  its  sound  output  to  be  pre- 
dicted directly  from  a  knowledge  of  Its  oper- 
ating conditions. 

The  above  work  Is  supplemented  by  In- 
house  experimental  work  Involving  the  use 
of  a  research  compressor  for  which  the  effects 
of  variables  such  as  number  of  stages,  tip 
speed,  tip  clearance,  stage  clearance,  stage 
loading,  relative  section  speed,  blade  number 
combination,  and  Inlet  duct  treatments  can 
be  studied.  Analytical  work  Is  also  projected 
relating  to  the  propagation  of  noise  in  and 
from  finite  ducts. 

3.  Evaluation  of  Karlson  Jet  Nozzle  for 
Noise  Reduction— Acoustic  evaluations  will 
be  performed  on  a  family  of  nozzles  designed 
particularly  to  eliminate  the  longitudinal 
organ  pipe  modes.  These  models  have  been 
supplied  under  contract  by  the  Inventor  who 
claims  that  the  particular  geometrical  fea- 
tures which  have  certain  advantages  for  loud- 
speaker design  may  also  result  In  substantial 
Jet  noise  reductions. 

4.  Meteorological  Effects  During  Airport 
Ground  Rim-Up  on  Noise  Propagation— An 
experimental  study  has  recently  been  per- 
formed to  Investigate  the  sound  prop.igatlon 
losses  associated  with  aircraft  ground  oper- 
ations. The  results  show  a  pronounced  In- 
crease In  low  frequency  attenuation, 
reaching  a  maximum  In  the  frequency  range 
of  125  to  250  Hz.  They  Indicate  also  that 
the  "standard"  values  of  atmospheric  absorp- 
tion are  too  large  above  2,000  Hz.  A  simple 
engineering  procedvire  for  estimating  down- 
wind propagation  is  given.  This  study  was 
supported  under  NASA  contract  with  Bolt 
Beranek  and  Newman.  Inc.  and  the  results 
are  presented  in  NASA  CR-767. 

Some  recent  ground  motion  measurements 
made  under  contract  to  the  Teledyne  Com- 
pany In  the  Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  Cali- 
fornia, area  have  shown  that  ground  run- 
ups of  Jet  aircraft  on  the  ground  are  detect- 
able at  distances  of  the  order  of  two  miles 
and  that  the  preferred  frequencies  of  ground 
motion  are  In  the  range  of  ma.xlmum  air  at- 
tenuation. Further  studies  of  ground  mo- 
tions due  to  aircraft  noise  are  projected 

5.  High  By-Pass  Ration  Low-Velocity  Jet 
Noise — This  study  was  recently  completed  by 
Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman.  Inc  and  the  re- 
sults are  reported  In  NASA  CR-679.  The 
study  relates  particularly  to  the  noise  gen- 
erated by  the  flow  over  the  appendages  inside 
the  engine  The  results  of  this  study  show 
that  the  resulting  noise  can  be  correlated 
with  the  associated  pressure  drop.  Further 
work  related  to  the  mechanism  of  noise  gen- 
eration is  projected  and  this  will  include  the 
effects  of  up-stream  turbulences. 

6.  Helicopter  Rotor  Noise — This  work  Is 
currently  underway  under  a  grant  with  the 
University  of  Southampton.  England.  The 
objective  of  the  research  grant  study  is  to 
obtain  a  full  understanding  of  the  mechan- 
isms of  helicopter  noise  production  particu- 
larly of  the  higher  harmonics  which  occur  at 
frequencies  significant  for  speech  Interfer- 
ence and  annoyance.  The  program  will  con- 
sist of  theoretical  studies  of  noise  from  heli- 
copters   configurations    In    steady    and    un- 


steady flow  conditions,  measurements  and 
analyses  of  the  noise  of  model  rotors  sub- 
jected to  disturbed  flows,  and  measurements 
and  analyses  of  noise  from  operational  heli- 
copters. 

Projected  research  to  enhance  the  predic- 
tion of  broad-band  noise  generation  by  heli- 
copter rotors  Is  projected  for  the  future  and 
all  of  the  analytical  work  wUl  be  supple- 
mented by  In-house  measurement  programs 
on  various  op>erational  helicopters. 

7.  Refraction  of  Sound  by  Jet  Flow  or  Jet 
Temperature.  This  study  was  recently  com- 
pleted under  a  NASA  grant  to  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  the  results  are  published  in 
NASA  CR-494.  This  investigation  suggests 
that  the  deep  cleft  which  appears  in  the 
heart  shaped  pattern  of  subsonic  Jet  noise 
can  be  attributed  mainly  to  refraction  of  the 
sound  out  of  the  Jet  by  the  velocity  and  tem- 
perature fields.  The  depth  of  the  refraction 
valley  Increases  with  Jet  velocity,  Jet  tem- 
perature, and  sound  frequency. 

8.  Investigation  of  the  Properties  of  Fiber 
Metal  Acoustical  Materials — Work  Is  being 
supported  under  contract  with  the  Huyck 
Metals  Company  to  evaluate  such  properties 
of  fiber  material  as  strength,  damping,  re- 
sistance to  sonic  fatigue,  freeze-thaw  cycling, 
thermal  expansion,  air  erosion,  salt-spray 
corrosion,  and  cleanabllity,  etc. 

This  work  Is  supplemented  by  In-house 
studies  of  static  and  dynamic  responses  of 
fiber  metal  test  specimens.  The  above  work 
is  of  Interest  because  of  the  possible  appli- 
cation of  fiber  materials  as  acoustic  duct 
liners  in  engine  nacelles. 

Fan-Compressor  Noise  Suppression:  In  the 
mid-calendar  year  1966,  NASA  began  plan- 
ning an  expanded  aircraft  noise  alleviation 
research  and  development  program  to  carry 
the  promising  approaches  developed  during 
laboratory  studies  to  full-scale  development 
and  testing.  One  of  these  major  program 
elements  relates  to  Ian-compressor  noise 
suppression. 

A  Request  for  Proposal  entitled  "The  Study 
;ind  Development  of  Ttirbofan  Nacelle  Modi- 
fications to  Minimize  Fan-Compressor  Noise 
Radiation"  was  Issued  by  NASA-Langley  on 
August  30,  1966,  and  responses  were  received 
bv  September  30.  1966.  One  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  study  covered  the  modification 
of  an  operational  4-engine  Jet  transport  to 
explore  performance  penalties  and  noise  re- 
duction by  night  tests  of  flight  rated  hard- 
ware. The  Request  for  Proposal  was  sent  to 
Boeing.  Douglas,  Lockheed  and  General 
Dvnamics-Convalr.  The  guidelines  were: 

(1)  Achieve  a  reduction  In  flyover  noise 
level  on  the  ground  track  fn  the  order  of  15 
PNdB  during  landing  approach, 

(2)  Modifications  should  not  compromise 
safety  of  flight  nor  result  In  undue  work- 
load on  the  crew,  and 

13)  Although  some  Increase  In  operating 
costs  may  result,  the  modified  operational 
transport  should  still  be  economically  viable. 

The  program  will  include  analysis,  wind 
tunnel  tests,  nacelle  redesign  as  necessary, 
ground  run-up  tests,  performance  calcula- 
tions, flight  tests,  and  economic  studies  for 
the  trade-offs  involved  between  costs  and 
possible  noise  reductions  assessed  In  terms 
of  PNdB.  Preliminary  results  will  be  avail- 
able from  ground  tests  within  two  years,  but 
the  flight  tests  which  are  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  operational  characteristics  and  ef- 
fects of  noise  suppression  on  aircraft  per- 
formance will  require  another  year  for  com- 
pletion. 

Both  Boeing  and  Douglas  have  been  se- 
lected to  carry  out  parallel  development  pro- 
grams Boeing  began  work  on  May  1.  1967, 
and  Douglas  began  on  May  3,  1967.  One  of 
the  major  features  of  both  of  these  contracts 
is  that  all  aircraft  noise  alleviation  data  gen- 
erated prior  to  and  through  the  completion 
of  the  contracts  will  be  made  available  to 
the  Government  to  use  and  disclose  In  any 
manner  whatsoever, 


Qmet  Engine  Research  and  Development: 
A  considerable  amount  of  completed  basic 
research  has  shown  that  each  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  Jet  engine  can  be  designed  to 
permit  substantial  noise  reduction.  However, 
information  on  the  successful  operation  of 
such  a  propulsion  system  Is  unavailable. 
Therefore,  a  project  is  being  initiated  by 
Lewis  that  will  combine  all  of  the  known 
noise  control  techniques  into  an  engine  of 
about  22,000  pounds  of  thrust,  designed  to 
operate  at  liigh  subsonic  flight  speeds. 

The  fan,  compressor,  burners,  turbines, 
and  exhaust  nozzles  will  be  designed  for 
minimum  performance  penalty.  For  exam- 
ple, compressor  blade-vane  spacing  and  num- 
bers, tailored  nozzles,  and  techniques  of 
achieving  high  blade  loading  at  low  tip 
speeds  will  receive  consideration  in  the  de- 
sign of  tills  engine.  Acoustic  treatment  of  the 
inlet  and  discharge  ducts  will  also  be  in- 
cluded in  the  design. 

Tiae  definition  phase  of  this  project,  which 
will  Include  the  preliminary  design  of  the 
engine  and  an  integration  study  of  the  en- 
gine with  existing  aircraft  has  been  initiated. 

A  second  phase  of  the  project  (design  and 
component  phase  i  will  follow  the  initial 
definition  phase.  The  phase  for  w^hlch  $2,000,- 
000  Is  planned  for  In  FY  1968  will  include 
detailed  design  work  on  tiie  engine  and 
nacelle.  Initiation  of  engine  component 
fabrication  and  research  and  the  deflnition 
of  the  full  scale  engine  demonstration  phase 
of  the  project.  Prior  to  the  imp'.ementation 
of  the  demonstration  phase  a  decision  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  actual  fabrication  of  a  re- 
search engine  will  have  to  be  made.  The 
demonstration  phase  would  include  finalized 
engine  component  research  and  development, 
and  fabrication  assembly  and  test  of  the  full 
scale  engine.  The  demonstration  engine 
would  be  man-rated,  but  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  determine  Initial  engine  life  ex- 
pectancy. However,  it  Is  anticipated  that  an 
engine  development  program,  consistent  with 
a  50-hour  engine  life  (FTS)  as  a  goal  can 
be  completed  by  FY  1972. 

Direct  Lift  Control:  The  Intent  of  this 
study  is  to  extend  the  research  to  large  Jet 
airplanes  relative  to  the  application  of  di- 
rect lift  control  for  noise  abatement  during 
steep  and  segmented  approaches.  A  large  Jet 
transport  with  a  direct  lift  control  device 
will  be  utilized  to  study  large  airplanes  op- 
erating in  adverse  landing  conditions  ^  Cate- 
gory II  mlnimumsi .  The  contractor  (Boeing) 
will  be  required  to  study,  through  the  use 
of  ground-based  simulators,  various  methods 
of  direct  lift  control,  control  gearing,  and 
longitudinal  augmentation  schemes  and  their 
effectiveness.  Prom  the  results  of  the  simu- 
lator studies,  several  configuratioris  of  direct 
lift  control  and  longitudinal  augmentation 
will  be  selected  for  programing  of  a  variable 
stability  aircraft,  and  a  flight  program  will 
be  conducted.  The  contractor  will  use  the 
results  of  flight  testing  to  design,  fabricate, 
and  install  a  boundary  layer  control  flap 
system  on  the  test  specimen  research  air- 
plane. This  modification  to  the  airplane  will 
be  designed  to  provide  the  aircraft  with  the 
capability  to  make  steep.  low-si>eed  landing 
approaches  with  low  engine  power  for  noise 
abatement  studies. 

A  flight  test  program  using  the  modified 
research  airplane  will  be  conducted.  The 
flight  testing  program  will  be  designed  to 
enable  evaluation  of  noise  abatement  ap- 
proach schemes  and  the  weather  mlnlmums 
for  landing  advanced  Jet  transport  config- 
urations. This  program  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  late  1969. 
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50.  Cawthorn.  Jimmy  M.;  Morris.  Garland 
J.;  and  Hayes,  Clyde:  Measurement  of  Per- 
formance, Inlet  Flow  Characteristics,  and 
Radiated  Noise  for  a  Turbojet  Engine  Hav- 
ing Choked  Inlet  Flow.  NASA  TN  D-2329. 
Mav  1967. 

51.  Hubbara.  H.  H.;  Maglleri,  D.  J  :  and 
Copeland.  W.  L. :  Research  Approaches  to 
Alleviation  of  Airport  Community  Noise.  J. 
Sound  Vib..  vol.  5.  no.  2,  1967.  pp.  377-390. 
(Presented  at  the  Inaugural  Meeting  of  the 
British  Acoustical  Society.  Derby.  England, 
May  3-6,  1966) 

Mr.  Driver's  letter  to  me  of  September 
21  and  his  subject  anti  talk  follow: 

U.S.  Department  of 

Transportation, 
Federal    Highway    Administration. 
Washmgton.  D.C..  September  21.  1967. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kctpeerman, 
Hcnise  of  Representatii^es, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Kupferman:  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  be  In  such  distinguished  company  Tues- 
day when  I  sat  with  you  on  the  Noise  Abate- 
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ment  Panel  arranged  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  If  my  comments  were  of  sufB- 
clent  Interest  to  be  Included  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  shall  be  all  the  more  hon- 
ored. A  copy  of  my  remarks  Is  enclosed  as 
you  requested. 

It  was  thoughtful  of  you  to  send  me 
copies  of  H  R.  12718  and  of  your  August  30 
speech  Both  are  of  considerable  Interest  to 
me  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Bureau  staff. 

It  win  be  my  pleasure  to  follow  through 
on  the  Invitation  to  write  you  further  about 
highway  driver  safety  and  noise  abatement 
problems. 

Sincerely, 

Elwood  T.  DRrvER, 
Head,  Controls  Branch. 

RE3EARCK      AND     DEVIXOPMENT      ACTIVITIES     OF 

the  n.ttlonal  highway  safety  bureau  on 

Noise  Pollution 
( By  Elwood  T  Driver,  at  a  luncheon  by  U.S. 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  Sheraton  Carlton 

Hotel.   12  45.  September  12,  1967) 

I  am  honored  to  share  the  platform  with 
Congressman  Kupfennan  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
E^vans,  to  dlscusa  one  of  today's  most  press- 
ing problems— Noise.  The  magnitude  of  the 
problem  Is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  public, 
and  now  ofBclal.  concern  with  noise  as  a 
pollutant  It  Is  a  problem  which  If  not  cor- 
rected will  become  larger  as  man's  technology 
Increases  the  output  of  Items  which  contrib- 
ute to  the  noise  background. 

The  government  agencies  which  Congress- 
man Kupferman  and  Mr.  Evans  (NASA) 
represent  are  very  well  known  to  all  of  you. 
The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  an 
agency  within  the  newly  formed  Department 
of  Transportation.  Is  probably  not  as  well 
known  because  of  Its  recent  origin.  For  this 
reason  I  will  take  a  few  moments  to  Identify 
the  Bureau,  its  objectives,  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  problem  of  noise  pollution. 

The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  is 
a  direct  product  of  the  Increasing  concern 
with  the  highway  accident  toll.  Congress 
psLsaed  overwhelmingly  the  National  Trafllc 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  and 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 
The  acts  were  signed  by  President  Johnson 
on  September  9.  1966.  Shortly  thereafter.  Dr. 
William  Haddon,  Jr.,  well  known  and  high- 
ly respected  In  the  accident  prevention  field, 
became  Director  of  the  new  traffic  safety 
agency  now  known  as  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau.  This  Bureau,  along  with  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roada  and  the  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carrier  Safety,  reports  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  under  Mr.  Lowell 
K.  Brtdwell.  The  PHWA  along  with  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration.  Coast  Guard, 
Federal  Railroad  Administration,  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 
reports  to  the  Secretary.  Department  of 
Transportation,  Mr.  Alan  Boyd. 

As  evidenced  by  the  concern  reflected  In 
the  subject  matter  for  today's  discussion. 
another  by-product  of  man's  technological 
advance  has  now  taken  Its  place  with  air 
and  water  pollution  as  a  matter  of  public 
safety.  I  refer  to  noise,  commonly  identified 
8ts  unwanted  or  undeatred  sound.  H.R.  2819 
and  2820.  as  propKwed  by  Congressman  Kup- 
ferman. will  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  an  agency  to  formulate  a  concerted  con- 
trol, prevention  and  abatement  program 
against  noise.  Section  101  of  H.R.  2819  pro- 
vides for  the  Interchange  between  Federal 
agencies  of  all  data  relating  to  noise,  its  con- 
trol,   prevention   and   abatement. 

At  this  point  I  will  describe  how  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau  plans  to 
handle  the  problem.  Tte  prime  effort  of 
the  Bureau  is  the  control,  prevention  and 
abatement  of  fatalities,  injuries  and  prop- 
erty damages  occurring  during  motor  ve- 
hicle operations. 

Within  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  Is  a  unit  whose  responsibility  Is  the 


determination  of  methods  for  reducing  the 
Incidence  of  motor  vehicle  accidents.  Very 
aptly  the  name  of  that  unit  Ls  the  "Office 
of  Standards  of  Accident  Avoidance.  (It  Is 
coincidental  that  I  am  assigned  to  the  Ve- 
hicle Driver  Performance  and  Interaction 
Division.  It  Is  sometimes  embarrassing  when 
I  am  unable  to  live  up  to  my  name  (Woody 
Driver)    on   the   golf  course). 

Responsibilities  of  the  Office  of  Standards 
on  Accident  Avoidance  include  the  develop- 
ment of  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicle 
parts  and  subsystems  and  the  determina- 
tion of  those  man-motor  vehlcle-hlghway- 
environment  Interrelationships  which  aSect 
the  efficiency  and  safety  of  the  driver.  The 
role  that  the  Bureau  can  play  in  the  area 
of  safety  standards  for  noise  producing  and 
suppressing  systems  such  as  engine  exhaust 
and  audible  warning  systems  Is  readily  evi- 
dent In  addition  during  the  course  of  the 
research,  development  and  engineering  stud- 
ies which  will  be  taken  to  Identify  causative 
factors  for  highway  accidents,  noise  as  well 
as  vibration,  glare,  fatigue,  air  pollution  and 
other  environmental  factors  will  be  fully 
considered.  Results  of  those  studies  will  of 
course  be  available  as  data  for  the  proposed 
Office  of  Noise  Control  in  accordance  with 
Section  101  of  H.R.  2819. 

As  of  this  date  there  are  no  research  or 
investigative  studies  underway  or  planned 
in  the  near  future  which  are  directed  spe- 
cifically toward  the  abatement  or  control  of 
vehicle  and  highway  noise.  Because  of  its 
recent  origin,  the  primary  goal  of  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau  has  been  the 
developing  and  Issuing  the  initial  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standards.  None  of  these  Initial 
standards  address  themselves  specifically  to 
the  matter  of  noise  generation  by  motor  ve- 
hicles but,  as  study  and  research  indicate 
that  safety  standards  are  need  for  muffiers. 
tail  pipes,  and  other  noise  producing  motor 
vehicle  subsystems,  then  data  pertaining  to 
noise  control  and  abatement  as  well  as  noise 
level  and  measurement  data  will  be  natural 
by-products  of  that  effort. 

The  same  type  of  fall-out  data  will  also 
result  during  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau's  efforts  and  assistance  In  the  de- 
velopment and  Improvement  of  safety  on 
the  nation's  highway  systems. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that  the 
measurement  and  evaluation  of  noise  and  the 
translation  of  that  data  into  standards  for 
motor  vehicles  will  require  considerable  en- 
g^lneerlng  effort.  The  extent  of  current  re- 
search In  the  area  of  standards  for  noise 
emission  by  motor  vehicles  is  minimal.  For 
example,  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 
has  three  standards  In  existence  which  per- 
tain to  this  subject.  Two  of  these.  SAE  J672. 
"Measurement  of  Truck  and  Bus  Noise."  and 
SAE  J919.  "Measurement  of  sound  level  at 
operator  station"  pertain  to  the  manner  In 
which  the  noise  should  be  measured  and  not 
how  much  Is  permitted.  The  third  standard, 
SAE  J952.  "Maximum  Sound  Levels  for  En- 
g'lne  Powered  Equipment."  establishes  max- 
imum sound  levels  for  engine  powered 
equipment  but  does  not  include  machinery 
designed  for  operation  on  highways  or  within 
factory  and  building  areas.  I  do  understand, 
however,  that  there  Is  under  consideration 
SAE  J986  covering  maximum  sound  levels 
for  passenger  cars  and  light  weight  trucks. 
This  standard  should  prove  beneficial  to  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  and  other 
agencies  Ln  the  development  of  standards 
for  the  control  and  abatement  of  motor  ve- 
hicle noise  emission. 

I  have  briefly  summarized  the  current  posi- 
tion of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau 
m  the  area  of  research  and  development  for 
noise  abatement  and  control.  Primary  efforts 
of  the  Bureau  In  this  area  will  be  in  terms  of 
the  effects  of  noise  on  the  safety  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  vehicle  driver  in  order  to  reduce 
the  highway  accident  toll  and  In  developing 
safety  standards  for  motor  vehicle  systems 


and  subsystems.  Data  pertaining  to  noise 
suppression  as  a  result  of  research  and  de- 
velopment will  be  available  in  accordance 
with  existing  policies  and  procedures.  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  Engineering  standards  and 
new  developments  as  well  as  regulatory 
measures  will  be  needed  to  control  the  un- 
desired  contribution  of  motor  vehicles  to 
the  total  noise  spectra.  To  thoee  of  you  who 
have  lived  near  high  density  motor  vehicle 
areas  the  contribution  of  motor  vehicle  noises 
to  the  ambient  noise  spectra  is  obvious.  To 
those  of  us  who  have  heard  the  discordant 
cacaphony  of  poorly  muffled  motorcycles  and 
automobiles.  It  is  all  to  apparent. 

In  closing  may  I  quote  from  an  article  by 
Mr.  Ralph  Eshelman  titled  "The  Auto  Safety 
Furor:  Its  meaning  to  Engineering."  This  ex- 
cerpt lucidly  states  the  role  that  engineer- 
ing and  Its  tool  of  research,  study  and  ex- 
perimentation must  play  In  noise  control: 

"Not  only  must  problems  of  public  safety, 
air  and  water  pollution,  and  noise  be  of 
greater  ethical  concern  to  engineers  In  the 
future,  but  It  Is  apparent  from  recent  court 
decisions  that  legal  questions  of  product  re- 
liability and  quality  will  force  them  to  be- 
come so.  It  is  evident  now  that  engineers  in 
virtually  all  fields,  not  only  automotive,  will 
be  compelled  to  concern  themselves  •with  the 
effects  of  their  company  products  on  the 
environment." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  James  G.  Watt,  and 
also  Mr.  Thomas  W.  O'Neil,  of  the  news 
department  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
are  to  be  commended  on  their  initiative 
in  preparing  for,  and  presenting  this  in- 
formative program. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  its  progressive  stance 
as  presented  in  its  booklet  "The  Need: 
To  Manage  Our  Environment  for  the 
Greatest  Net  Benefits  to  Man  and  His 
Total  Community." 

Among  those  attending  the  chamber  of 
commerce  luncheon  was  Harold  D.  Wat- 
kins,  associate  transport  editor  of  Avia- 
tion Week  &  Space  Technology,  a  Mc- 
Graw-Hill publication.  He  has  brought 
to  my  attention  an  article  In  the  August 
21  issue  of  this  publication,  beginning 
at  page  38,  entitled  "NASA  Begins  Major 
Engine  Noise  Project,"  by  Michael  L.  Yaf- 
fee.  I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

NASA  Begins  Major  Engine  Noise  Project 
(By  Michael  L.  Yaffee) 

Cleveland — Quiet  Engine  program  at  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion's Lewis  Research  Center  here  Is  expected 
to  lead  to  a  significant  reduction  In  jet- 
engine  noise  generation  and  reverse  the  ris- 
ing over-all  noise  levels  which  have  reached 
the  problem  stage  at  major  airports. 

The  program,  expected  to  cost  $50  million 
(aw&st  June  26.  p.  23).  is  aimed  at  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new.  turbofan  demonstrator 
engine  that  will  show  a  reduction  of  15  pndb. 
(perceived  noise  level)  on  takeoff  and  20 
pndb.  on  landing,  compared  to  current  trans- 
port engines  such  as  the  JTSD  manufactured 
by  Pratt  &  Whitney. 

Other  parameters  established  by  Lewis  for 
the  Quiet  Engine,  designed  for  potential  ap- 
plications in  present  generation  commercial 
transports.  Include: 

Sea  level  thrust:  20.000-25.000  lb.  Lewis 
wants  contractors  to  calculate  noise  levels  on 
a  20.000-lb.  thrust  engine  and  on  a  25,000-lb. 
thrust  engine  "utlliijed  on  a  long-range,  four- 
engine  transport  of  325  000-lb  gross  takeoff 
weight  which  cruises  at  0.82  Mach  number 
at  35.000  ft.  (an  approximation  of  the  Boeing 
707  and  Douglas  DC-8  aircraft) ." 

Bypass  ratio:  3-8  Five  probably  will  be  the 
bypass  ratio  selected  for  the  actual  demon- 
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straior  engine,   according   to   the  NASA   re- 
search centers  James  J.  Kramer. 

Maximum  engine  diameter;  approjdmately 

70  in. 

Compressor  pressure  ratio:  15-30. 

Fan  pressure  ratio:   1.3-1.7. 

Turbine  inlet  temperature  at  takeoff: 
1. 600-2, 300P. 

Turbine  inlet  temperature  at  cruise  (Mach 
0  82.  35.000  ft  I  :  1.600-2  lOOF. 

Unlike  other  government  aircraft  noise 
abatement  projects  i  see  box.  p.  39).  the  Lewis 
program  involves  development  of  a  com- 
pleiely  new  engine.  The  Quiet  Engine  pro- 
gram also  is  expected  to  achieve  the  greatest 
amount  of  noise  reduction  and  could  prove 
the  single-most  expensive  of  all  the  project*. 

The  Lewis  program  will  take  advantage  of 
noise  abatement  techniques  and  technologies 
generated  in  other  programs  when  feasible, 
or  be  combined  with  them  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  a  yardstick  it 
can  use  in  establishing  noise  certification 
standards  for  future  aircraft. 

Ideally,  the  government  would  like  to  re- 
duce the  composite  noise  rating  of  future 
airport  operating  environments  to  approxi- 
mately 100  pndb.,  now  considered  to  be  the 
point  at  which  perceived  noise  starts  to 
become  a  problem,  and  hold  it  at  this  level 
despite  the  anticipated  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  dally  aircraft  operations  and  in  the 
size  and  power  of  future  aircraft.  This  can 
be  achieved,  government  experts  believe,  by 
reducing  Individual  aircraft  noise  genera- 
tion— in  a  series  of  steps— possibly  by  as 
much  as  28  pndb.  from  current  noise  levels. 

These  steps  Include: 

An  8-pndb.  reduction  in  noise  heard  on 
the  ground  through  flight  path  control.  Both 
NASA  and  FAA  are  working  on  Improved 
flight  path  control  concepts  that  will  enable 
pilots  and  aircraft  to  make  steeper  descents 
than  now  practiced.  The  objectives  of  this 
work  are  to  keep  approaching  aircraft  as 
high  as  possible  as  long  as  possible  in  order 
to  reduce  the  noise  level  perceived  on  the 
ground. 

NASA's  part  of  this  program,  managed  by 
Langley  Research  Center  with  technical  sup- 
port from  Ames  Research  Center,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  design,  development  and 
flight  testing  of  improved  direct  lift  control 
devices.  FAA  is  working  on  new  navigational 
equipment  that  will  help  the  pilot  execute 
the  required  approach.  NASA  and  FAA  are 
also  evaluating  a  new  noise  abatement  climb 
profile. 

A  14-pndb.  noise  reduction  obtained  by 
combining  the  8-pndb.  reduction  potential 
from  flight  path  changes  with  a  6-pndb. 
reduction  expected  from  NASA's  "short- 
range"  nacelle  modification  program.  Earlier 
this  year,  Langley  awarded  Douglas  Aircraft 
a  83.5-minion,  32-month  contract  for  the 
acoustical  treatment  of  the  fan  inlet  and 
exhaust  ducts  of  current,  commercial  turbo- 
fan  engines.  This  program  entails  no  modi- 
fication of  the  engine  nacelles  other  than 
the  Installation  of  sound  absorption  liners. 

A  23-pndb.  noise  reduction  comprised  of 
8  pndb.  from  flight  path  modification  and  15 
pndb.  from  NASA's  "long-range"  nacelle 
modification  program.  In  addition  to  the 
Douglas  contract,  Langley  awarded  Boeing 
a  $7-minion-plus,  36-month  contract  for  a 
possible  15-pndb.  reduction  through  nacelle 
modification  of  present  transport  turbofan 
engines.  In  addition  to  acoustical  treatment 
of  the  fan  Inlet  and  exhaust  ducts,  the  Boe- 
ing program  will  entail  Installation  of  inlet 
choke  to  prevent  fan  and  compressor  noise 
from  propagating  forward  out  of  the  engine 
and  possibly  lengthening  of  the  fan  exhaust 
duct. 

A  28-pndb.  reduction  consisting  of  the 
8-pndb.  reduction  from  flight  path  modifica- 
tion and  the  anticipated  20  pndb.  reduction 
from  the  development  of  Le'wis'  Quiet  Engine. 
Primarily,  this  program  seeks  to  reduce  en- 
gine noise  through  development  of  a   high 


bypass  ratio  turbofan  engine  which  will  have 
a  lower  exhaust  noise  than  straight  turbo- 
jet and  low  bypass  ratio  turbofan  engines 
owing  to  the  lower  average  exhaust  velocity 
and  to  additional  mixing  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  exhaust  streams. 

Because  this  high  bypass  ratio  engine  is 
expected  to  generate  greater  fan  noise,  which 
becomes  a  major  factor  during  landing,  the 
Lewis  program  will  try  to  minimize  this  and 
other  engine  noise  sources  through  new  re- 
search and  development  work  and  by  incor- 
porating, whenever  feasible,  advanced  engine 
teclinology  generated  by  other  government 
and  Industry  groups,  such  as  acoustical  treat- 
ment of  fan  ducts,  inlet  choking,  elimination 
of  inlet  guide  vanes  and  the  adjustment  of 
spacing  between  rotors  and  stators. 

Definition  phase  work  on  the  quiet  engine 
began  last  month  under  a  nine-month,  $458.- 

000  contract  Lewis  Research  Center  awarded 
to  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  Div.  of  United 
Aircraft.  The  rest  of  the  $750,000  in  Fiscal 
1967  funds  allotted  to  this  program  Is  being 
used  by  Lewis  to  purchase  supporting  serv- 
ices and  hardware.  (Salaries  for  the  25-30 
Lewis  researchers  doing  in-house  work  on 
the  program  come  out  of  a  different  admin- 
istrative pocket. ) 

Under  its  Quiet  Engine  contract  from 
Lewis.  P&W  will  perform  four  basic  tasks: 

Make  engineering  calculations  on  engine 
thermodynamics  and  cycles,  exhaust  and  fan 
noise  generation  and  propagation,  and  on 
performance  over  the  range  of  engine  para- 
meters specified  by  Lewis  (bypass  ratio  of 
3-8,  compressor  pressure  ratio  of  15-30,  etc.). 
Specifically.  P&W  will  calculate  thrust  per 
unit  airflow  at  takeoff  and  cruise:  specific 
fuel  consumption  at  takeoff  and  crtUse,  noise 
levels  during  takeoff  and  landing,  and  engine 
length,  diameter  and  weight  as  a  function 
of  thrust.  P&W  is  expected  to  report  the 
results  of  this  task  to  Lewis  next  month. 

Select  three  Quiet  Engine  cycles  from 
among  the  specified  parameter  ranges  for 
further  work.  Prom  September  through  De- 
cember, P&W  will  select  three  sets  of  engine 
characteristics  baaed  on  the  results  of  Task 

1  and  carry  out  complete  preliminary  design 
layouts  on  each  of  the  three  engine  cycles 
and  preliminary  design  analyses  of  the  com- 
ponents. In  addition,  P&W  will  calculate 
uninstalled  engine  thrust  and  fuel  consump- 
tion at  altitudes  from  sea  level  to  45,000  ft. 
and  at  Mach  numbers  from  0  to  0.9. 

Recommend  one  of  the  three  cyclee  for 
further  design  work,  identify  noise  sources 
and  means  for  minimtiring  them,  and  refine 
engine  performance  calculations  and  tabu- 
lations. At  the  end  of  this  task,  which  Is  ex- 
pected to  last  for  three  months,  P&W  will 
provide  Lewis  with  a  complete  detail  deelgn 
for  this  engine  sufficiently  refined  to  serve 
as  engineering  drawings  but  not  for  fabri- 
cation drawings. 

Prepare  a  plan  for  a  foUow-on  program 
of  component  research  and  development  and 
engine  demonstration.  In  this  program  plan, 
P&W  is  asked  to  provide  details  on  the  work 
tasks,  time  schedules  and  costs.  Lewis  ex- 
pects P&W  to  complete  this  t£^k  and  Ita 
contract  in  April,  1968. 

For  fiscal  1968.  Lewis  Research  Center  has 
requested  $2  million  to  continue  work  on  the 
Quiet  Engine.  This  will  include,  in  addition 
to  any  necessary  supporting  services  and 
hardware,  initiation  of  the  second  phase  of 
the  program  on  component  research  and  de- 
velopment and  engine  demonstration.  It  will 
also  include  contracts,  now  under  negotia- 
tion, with  two  airframe  companies  for  work 
on  the  integration  of  the  Quiet  Engine  with 
subsonic  transpwrt  aircraft.  Lewis  may  also 
use  fiscal  1963  funds  to  bring  a  second  engine 
contractor  into  the  program.  The  center  will 
not  commit  itself  on  this  possibility  except 
to  say  that  the  available  money  would  be 
adequate  to  cover  a  second  engine  contract. 

Lewis  is  negotiating  contracts  with  Boeing 


Co.  and  with  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  for 
work  on  integrating  the  Quiet  Engine  with 
Boeing  707  aircraft  and  with  Douglas  DC-8 
aircraft  and  scaled  down  versions  of  the 
engine  with  Boeing  727-737  aircraft  and 
Douglas  DC-9  aircraft. 

For  the  707  and  DC-8.  Boeing  and  Douglas 
will  be  asked  to  do  the  preliminary  design 
work  on  new  nacelle-pylon  structures  that 
can  be  used  to  mount  Quiet  Engines  on  their 
respective  aircraft.  Each  nacelle  project 
would  include  two  different  designs  lor  fan 
inlet  and  exhaust  duct  noise  suppressors. 

After  completing  the  designs  and  engineer- 
ing evaluations  of  the  designs,  each  contrac- 
tor will  be  asked  to  recommend  the  better 
system.  After  review  and  approval  by  the 
NASA  project  manager,  the  contractors  will 
carry  out  wind-tunnel  tests  with  models  of 
their  candidate  systems.  Based  on  t-est  re- 
sults, the  contractors  will  calculate  the  In- 
stalled performance  of  their  resf)ectlve  sys- 
tems AS  well  as  the  range  and  or  pxayloed 
improvements  and  the  direct  operating  coets 
of  707  and  DC-8  aircraft  retrofit te-l  with  the 
candidate  engine  system.  They  also  wUl 
change  their  preliminary  designs  to  include 
any  modifications  to  the  nacelle-pylon-sup- 
pressor structures  that  are  indicated  by  the 
wind-tunnel  tests. 

The  final  task  of  these  contracts,  as  now 
planned,  calls  for  the  contractors  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  and  characteristics  of 
Douglas  DC-9  and  Boeing  727  and  737  air- 
craft "retrofitted  with  appropriate  scale 
models"  of  the  candidate  Quiet  Engine  sys- 
tems with  noise  suppressors. 

NASA  wants  the  contractors  in  this  phase 
to  carry  their  preliminary  designs  to  the 
point  where  the  problems  unique  to  these 
aircraft  are  identified  and  to  provide  results 
similar  to  those  generated  in  the  Task  1 
studies  of  the  DC-8  and  707.  However,  there 
will  not  be  any  wind-tunnel  aerodynamic 
model  tests  of  the  systems  for  the  smaller 
aircraft. 

In-house  research  at  Lewis  on  the  Quiet 
Engine  program  is  generally  more  basic  than 
the  outside  contract  work  and.  Initially  at 
least.  Is  being  focused  on  noise  generated 
in  the  fan  section  of  the  engine.  The  domi- 
nant sources  of  noise  in  a  turbofan  engine, 
Kramer  points  out.  are  the  front  compressor 
stages — primarily  the  fan — and  the  core  en- 
gine exhaust. 

There  is  some  indication  that  the  turbine 
stages  can  contribute  significantly  to  engine 
noise.  But  this  is  the  same  type  of  noise 
generation  process  as  in  the  fan.  he  adds, 
and  the  techniques  develop)ed  for  reducing 
fan  noise  can  probably  be  applied  to  reduc- 
ing turbine  noise. 

The  exhaust  noise  problem  is  a  tough  one, 
Kramer  says.  It  was  the  subject  of  intensive 
and  extensive  government  and  Industry  study 
when  turbojet  engines  were  first  being  Intro- 
duced several  years  ago.  Some  minor  gains 
have  been  made.  But  any  substantial  reduc- 
tions (10  db.  or  so  I  in  jet  exhaust  noise. 
Kramer  adds,  entailed  unacceptable  losses  in 
performance.  Thus,  the  approach  in  the 
Lewis  Quiet  Engine  program  is  to  go  to  a 
high  bypass  ratio  turbofan.  thereby  reducing 
the  average  velocity  and  noise  of  the  Jet  ex- 
haust, and  to  concentrate  on  the  problem 
of  reducing  fan  noise. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Lewis  recently 
relnstituted  a  program  on  Jet  exhaust  noise — 
apart  from  the  Quiet  Engine  program — for 
the  turbojet-pwwered  supersonic  transpiort 
and  other  supersonic  aircraft  which  cannot 
solve  the  problem  by  going  to  a  high  bv-pass 
ratio  turbofan  engine  due  to  the  high  drag 
penalty  associated  with  a  large  diameter 
fan. 

The  problem  of  fan  noise  genera'tion. 
"Kramer  says,  offers  a  fairly  fertile  field 
for  research  with  many  areas  yet  to  be  probed 
and  understood.  The  relationship  between 
fan  noise  generation  and  blEide  loading,  for 
example,   is  still   a   mystery   except    for    the 
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fact  that  the  two  seem  to  rise  together.  Also, 
aerodvnamlctsts  feel  intuitively  that  the 
noise  level  potential  of  a  row  of  fan  blades 
Is  a  function  of  the  blades'  sensitivity  to 
variations  in  the  angles  of  Incoming  flow. 
And.  says  Kramer,  this  also  appears  to  rise 
with  blade  loading. 

Accordingly,  a  principal  pursuit  of  Lewis 
researchers  working  on  the  Quiet  Engine 
program  is  to  try  to  link  fan  noise  generation 
with  compressor  aerodynamic  design  vari- 
ables such  as  blade  design  and  incidence, 
stage  loading,  fan  pressure  ratio,  spacing  be- 
tween rotors  and  stators  and  the  use  of  inlet 
guide  vanes.  The  hoped-for  result.  Kramer 
says,  will  be  an  engine  that  combines  ac- 
ceptable aerodynamic  performance  with  low 
noise  output. 

U.S.    SH.\PES    BROAD    AIRCRAFT    NOISE    PROGRAM 

Federal  government,  through  various  mili- 
tary and  civilian  agencies.  Is  undertaking 
a  major  coordinated  attack  on  the  aircraft 
noise  problem  in  an  effort  to  find  solutions. 

Th?  problem,  as  the  government  views  it. 
is  dl-.lded  into  two  major  components:  sonic 
boom,  for  which  no  one  yet  has  an  answer, 
and  the  noise  caused  by  aircraft  operations, 
for  which  various  agencies  envision  solutions. 

To  attack  these  problems,  the  government 
has  established  two  inter-agency  groups,  both 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Donald  F.  Hornig, 
head  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 
The  OST  coordinating  committee  on  sonic 
boom  studies  includes  NASA.  FAA.  USAP 
and  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
with  participation  of  members  from  the  Na- 
Uonal  Academy  of  Sciences'  committee  on 
oonlc  bticms. 

The  second  group,  concerned  with  reduc- 
ing the  current  aircraft  noise  level,  consists 
of  FAA,  NASA.  Dept.  of  Commerce  and  Dept. 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HTJD). 
Work  of  this  group  is  evaluated  by  a  program 
evaluation  and  development  committee, 
which  also  includes  representatives  from  the 
Air  Force,  airport  managem.ent,  local  govern- 
ments and  air  transportation  Industry  asso- 
ciations. 

This  group  already  has  published  one  re- 
port on  the  "SUtus  of  the  Federal  Aircraft 
Noise  Abatement  Program"  and  very  shortly 
exi>ects  to  release  a  second  report  on  "Recom- 
mendations for  Updating  and  Improving  the 
Federal  Aircraft  Noise  Alleviation  Program." 

The  work  of  the  Inter-agency  group  con- 
cerned with  the  alleviation  of  the  current 
aircraft  noise  problem,  funded  by  the  in- 
dividual member  agencies,  is  quite  diverse.  It 
Includes  everything  from  the  collection  and 
analyses  of  noise  data  to  the  development 
and  fabrication  of  hardware  and,  eventually, 
to  the  establishment  of  noise  standards  to  be 
used  In  the  future  certification  of  aircraft. 
It  was  the  formation  of  this  group  In  1966 
that  provided  the  Impettis  for  the  significant 
expansion  In  NASA's  work  on  engine  noise 
suppression,  which  will  culminate  in  Fiscal 
1972  In  the  development  and  fabrication  of  a 
man-rated,  demonstrator  Quiet  Engine  for 
subsonic  transports  (see  story  i . 

The  various  projects  Involved  in  the  fed- 
eral aircraft  noise  alleviation  program  are 
funded  by  and  contracted  for  by  the  individ- 
ual agencies.  Excluding  the  cost  of  In-house 
work,  total  expenditures  planned  for  the  pro- 
gram are  estimated  at  $6.9  million  for  Fiscal 
1967  and  $8.5  million  for  Fiscal  1968. 

Of  the  Fiscal  1967  total,  NASA  allocated 
$5.85  million;  FAA.  $939,400.  and  HUD. 
$152,700  ($110,000  of  this  was  transferred  to 
HUD  from  FAA  funds) .  For  Fiscal  1968.  NASA 
plans  to  allocate  $6.80  million;  FAA,  $750,000. 
and  HUD.  $1  million  (including  $110,000 
from  FAA  funds). 

Mr.  Speaker,  developments  in  the 
noise  field  grow  apace. 

The  Sierra  Club  has  announced  its 
opposition  to  sonic  boom  operations. 
Their  communication  follows : 


SiEBRA  Club, 
San  Francisco,  Calif., 

September  12, 1967. 
Mr.  WiLLUM  A.  Shcrcliff, 
Director,  Citizens  League  Against  the  Sonie 
Boom,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Dear  Mr.  Shorclift:  You  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  at  a  meeting  of  our  Board  of  Di- 
rectors en  September  9th  the  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted: 

"The  Sierra  Club  Is  opposed  to  the  opera- 
tion of  civil  aircraft  under  conditions  that 
produce  sonic  booms  audible  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth." 

I  know  you  will  be  pleased  that  our  orga- 
nization, representing  55,000  conservationists 
across  the  country,  has  Joined  in  the  protest 
which  you  axe  leading.  It  would  help  us  im- 
plement this  resolution  If  we  could  procure 
some  of  the  technical  studies  which  have 
been  conducted  on  the  effects  of  sonic  booms. 
We  understand  that  one  has  been  done  for 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  that  more 
recently  one  has  been  done  for  the  White 
House.  Have  you  been  able  to  procure  copies 
of  these  studies?  If  they  are  available,  we 
would  be  most  Interested  in  being  able  to 
study  them.  We  understand  that  t>oth  showed 
that  sonic  booms  are  seriously  damaging. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MicnABX  McCloskey. 
Conservation  Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Smiday,  September  24. 
the  city  council  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
has  started  legislative  approval  on  an 
ordinance  to  ban  sonic  boom.  The  article 
follows : 
Ban   in   Coast  City   on  Sonic   Boom  Gains 

Santa  B.\rbara,  Calif.,  September  23. — 
Residents  of  this  affluent  coastal  city  of  61,000 
have  had  more  sonic  booms  lately  than  they 
can  stand. 

As  a  result,  the  City  Council  unanimously 
passed  an  ordinance  on  first  reading  this 
week  prohibiting  operation  of  military  and 
civilian  aircraft  over  the  city  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  cause  the  Jolting  shocks  that  have 
recently  resulted  In  injuries,  property  damage 
and  fears  of  another  major  earthquake. 

The  ordinance,  slated  for  final  adoption 
nest  week  by  the  seven-member  council,  is 
the  first  of  Its  kind  in  the  country,  so  far  as 
is  known  here. 

As  introduced.  It  decrees  that  flights  caus- 
ing sonic  booms  over  the  city  constitute  a 
public  nuisance.  This  is  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  a  maximum  of  a  $500  fine  and 
60  days  in  the  county  Jail. 

In  recent  months  sonic  booms  have  oc- 
curred almost  dally  at  the  noon  hour.  Resi- 
dents have  complained  that  walls  of  homes 
have  been  cracked,  windows  broken  and 
dishes  knocked  off  shelves, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Star,  in 
its  issue  of  September  1.  reported  on  a 
Fairfax  County  criminal  court  case  on  a 
violation  of  an  antinoise  ordinance.  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Barr  of  Springfield.  Va.,  has 
kept  me  advised  on  the  progress  of  this 
litigation. 

The  article  follows: 

Fine  Sttspended:  Rock  'n'  Roll  at  Pool 

Turned  Off  by  Judge 

(By  Stephen  Green) 

Whether  the  music  is  rock  'n'  roll  or  writ- 
ten by  Tchaikovsky,  it's  against  the  law  If  it 
annoys  the  neighbors,  a  Fairfax  County 
Court  Judge  ruled  yesterday. 

Fining  a  Springfield  swimming  pool  asso- 
ciation $300  for  violating  the  county's  noise 
ordinance.  Judge  Robert  M.  Hirst  admitted 
that  he  found  the  whole  ouslness  rather 
"confusing"  because  different  people  have 
different  tastes  in  music. 

Although  some  residents  living  near  Parlia- 
ment Pool  In  the  King's  Park  subdivision  said 


they  don't  mind  the  amplified  rock  n'  roll 
music  played  during  teen  dances  at  the  pool, 
two  poo)  neighbors  who  signed  the  •.virrant 
nt  complaint  do. 

BOO.M.   BOOM  —  HE.^DACHE 

"It's  Just  a  boom,  boom,  thump,  •-.;jinp  to 
me."  testified  one  of  the  signers,  Mrs  Gerald 
D.  Worth  of  8513  Parliament  Drive,  across  the 
street  from  the  pool. 

"Alter  two  hours  of  it,  I  have  i  migraine 
headache  and  have  to  take  tranquilizers, 
even  with  the  air  conditioning  on  and  the 
windows  closed,"  she  said. 

Charles  Major,  attorney  for  the  pool  asso- 
ciation, claimed  unsuccessfully  that  the  noise 
ordinance  forbidding  'excessive  and  objec- 
tionable" sounds  is  unconstitutiona:  because 
it  can  only  be  enforced  with  "subjective" 
standards, 

"Some  may  consider  Tchaikovsky's  '1812 
Overture'  excessive,"  he  said. 

"I've  never  heard  the  '1812  O.erture' 
played  for  two  hours,"  said  Judge  Hirst.  He 
later  suspended  the  fine  on  condition  the 
pool  association  is  not  again  found  guilty  of 
violating  the  noise  ordinance. 

Sporting  long  hair  and  a  full  beard.  Marlow 
Mays,  leader  of  the  five-piece  Marlow  Mays 
Blues  Band  which  plays  at  pool  teen  dances, 
said  he  turned  down  liis  amplifier  a:  the  re- 
quest of  Alfred  Evans,  a  pool  director. 

However,  Mrs.  Carolyn  Harrell.  who  lives 
across  the  street  from  the  poo!  at  8511  Parlia- 
ment Drive,  and  who  also  signed  the  com- 
plaint warrant,  testified  that  her  11 -mouth- 
old  child  began  screaming  about  8  p.m.  and 
didn't  stop  until  11:30  p.m.  the  uigh:  of  the 
dance. 

Six  other  neighbors  of  the  pool  agreed  the 
music  did  not  annoy  them. 

"I  love  it."  said  Mrs.  James  C.  Fowler  of 
5233  Southampton  Drive.  "My  husband  even 
sleeps  right  through  It  on  an  outside  porch," 
she  explained. 

FOR    protection 

"Although  200  people  might  be  I;,  favor  of 
the  sound  and  only  two  against  it,  the  law  is 
for  the  protection  of  those  who  find  It  ob- 
jectionable," said  Judge  Hirst. 

An  amendment  to  the  noise  ordinance 
under  consideration  by  the  county  super- 
visors would  require  four  complaining  wit- 
nesses instead  of  two, 

"You  have  to  have  the  wisdom  of  Solomon 
to  strike  a  balance  between  the  needs  of 
teen-agers  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity," said  Michael  Horan,  assistant  com- 
monwealth's attorney. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  best  film  on  the  pro- 
blem of  noise  is  being  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Educational  Television.  I  have 
previously  arranged  for  a  showing  to  my 
colleagues  and  will  be  pleased  to  do  so 
again. 

Descriptive  material  on  the  f.lni  fol- 
lows : 

Spectru.m  No.  49— Noise;  The  New 
Pollutant 

Content:  Man  has  polluted  his  environ- 
ment, not  only  with  noxious  gases  and  deadly 
chemicals,  but  also  with  dangerotts  sounds. 
This  program  focuses  on  scientific  experi- 
mentation Into  the  effects  of  sound  on  man. 
ranging  from  sonic  boom  tests  in  California 
to  an  expedition  investigating  the  hearing 
processes  of  natives  in  a  remote  corner  of 
Africa.  Dr.  Samuel  Rosen,  otlologtst  and 
surgeon  at  New  York's  Mount  Sinai  Hjspltal, 
found  that  the  elders  of  the  Mabaan  tribe, 
who  live  in  near  silence  in  the  Sudan,  hear 
almost  as  well  as  their  grandchildren  where- 
as studies  have  shown  that  Americans  tend 
to  suffer  definite  hearing  losses  as  they  grow 
older.  His  research  suggests  that  our  hearing 
may  well  be  affected  by  the  rising  noise  levels 
of  the  twentieth  century.  In  scenes  at  Wash- 
ington University  In  St.  Louis,  the  viewer 
sees  the  physiological  damage  caused  to  the 
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hearing  mechanism  by  prolonged  exposure  to 

high  intensity  sound.  The  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  in  a  massive  test  conducted  for  the 
National  Sonic  Boom  Evaluation  Committee, 
Is  probing  the  effects  of  noi.se  on  our  feelings 
as  well  as  our  physiological  conditions.  The 
Stanford  scientists  are  also  probing  the  ef- 
fects of  noise  on  our  subconscious  through 
tests  on  .'Sleeping  subjects.  The  film  also  ex- 
amines methods  currently  in  use  for  con- 
troUine  unwanted  noise  and  Dr.  Vern  O. 
Knudsen.  UCLA  chancellor-emeritus,  tells 
whv  he  wears  ear-defenders  (plugs)— a  prac- 
tice many  of  us  may  soon  find  ourselves 
adopting. 

Producer:  Eliot  Tozer. 

Director:  Bert  Shapiro. 

Film  Editor:  Jules  Krater. 

Narrator:  Charles  Mountain. 

Consultant:  Dr.  Leo  P.  Del  Sasso. 

Produced  with  the  assistance  of:  The  Deaf- 
ness Research  Foundation  (John  A.  Hartford 
Foundation).  U.S.  Air  Force.  Trans  World 
Airlines.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

Executive  Producer:  David  Prowltt. 

"Spectrum— Noise:  The  New  Pollutant,"  is 
a  1967  production  of  National  Educational 
Television.  This  program  was  made  possible 
through  a  grant  from  the  Acoustical  Mate- 
rials Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  Johnny  Carson  is 
also  antinoise.  His  letter  follows: 

September  13.  1967. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman, 
Congress    of   the    United    States.    House    of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Kupferman:  Thanks  so  much  for 
your  note  and  for  sending  along  the  material 
on  noise  abatement. 

Being  a  New  Yorker  for  the  last  dozen  or 
so  years.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  problem  and 
the'  need  for  legislation  to  control  it. 

It  was  good  to  hear  from  you,  and  thanks 
again. 

Sincerely, 

Johnny  Carson. 


HOW  SCORE  GIVES  A  NEW  BOUNCE 
TO  BUSINESSMEN 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  RostenkowskiI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Small  Business  Administration's 
SCORE — Service  Corps  of  Retired  Ex- 
ecutives— program  demonstrates  an  out- 
standing example  of  a  field  program  car- 
ried out  at  practically  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payei's  but  one  which  has  a  dramatic 
effect  on  the  country. 

Established  2^2  years  ago  by  SBA.  this 
orgai;:zation  has  already  enrolled  more 
than  3.200  business  and  professional 
leaders  in  some  800  communities  to  pro- 
vide advice  and  guidance  to  small  busi- 
nesses. Each  SCORE  member  donates  his 
sen'ices. 

The  Johnson  administration  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  take 
great  pride  in  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  American  small  enterprises  have  been 
assisted  by  this  program. 

I  wish  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  National  Observer's  news  story  of 
Monday,  September  11.  entitled  "How 
SCORE  Gives  a  New  Bounce  to  Business- 


men," and  insert  the  story  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

How   SCORE   Gives   a   New   Bounce  to 

Businessmen 

(By  Pete  Roalman) 

Chicago. — "Can  you  send  someone  to  show 
me  how  to  make  money?" 

Scrawled  on  a  Government  form  by  a 
struggling  businessman,  this  plaintive  re- 
quest arrived  recently  at  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA), 
a  division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Three  weeks  later,  20  successful  retired 
businessmen  met  at  the  SBA  to  consider  the 
request.  For  all  its  lack  of  finesse,  the  appeal 
for  help  didn't  seem  unusual  to  these  sea- 
soned executives.  Indeed,  one  retired  execu- 
tive even  Journeyed  out — free  of  charge — to 
show  the  small,  struggling  entrepreneur  how 
to  run  his  business. 

The  Incident  is  by  no  means  unusual  any 
more.  The  20  men,  all  members  of  an  orga- 
nization called  the  Service  Corps  of  Retired 
Executives  (SCORE),  have  been  heeding 
hundreds  of  such  calls  for  help  since  1964 
Dozens  more  SCORE  members  in  180  chap- 
ters across  the  nation  have  heard  thousands 
of  similar  pleas. 

MANY    ARE    VOLUNTEERS 

Almost  all  Of  the  calls  for  help  are  an- 
swered. This  SCORE  assistance,  sponsored  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  has  one 
added  bonus:  It  rarely  costs  anyone  in- 
volved much,  if  any,  money.  Most  of  the  work 
is  performed  by  volunteers. 

SCORE  started  three  years  ago  In  68  cities 
after  a  three-month  t«st  In  Boston  and 
Washington.  D.C.  Its  purpose  is  to  save  small 
businesses,  especially  those  with  fewer  than 
25  employes.  The  man  most  widely  credited 
with  getting  SCORE  started.  Eugene  P. 
Foley,  a  former  administrator  of  the  SBA, 
says"  '  SCORE  is  the  outgrowth  of  two 
problems. 

The  first  problem  Is  the  high  rate  of  small- 
business  failures.  Last  year  13.000  businesses, 
many  of  them  small,  went  bankrupt.  The 
second  problem  Is  the  seemingly  large-scale 
waste  of  uilented  executives,  who  increas- 
ingly are  being  forced  to  retire  at  age  65. 
There  are  roughly  200,000  of  these  restless, 
retired  executives  in  the  United  States  today, 
and  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  most  of 
them   remain   untapped    during   retirement. 

Mr.  Foley  concluded  that  the  problems 
would  help  solve  each  other  if  a  corps  of 
volunteer  retired  executives — SCORE— were 
formed  to  lend  struggling  businessmen  a 
hand.  Savs  Mr.  Foley:  "We  knew  that  the 
lack  of  m'anagement  skills  was  the  principal 
cause  of  small-business  failures.  At  the  same 
time,  out  of  the  corner  of  our  eye,  we  were 
wary  of  the  growing  trend  to  early  retire- 
ment." 

THE    CROWING    PROGRAM 

Within  six  months  after  the  program  began 
in  October  1964.  more  than  1.000  retired  exec- 
utives had  volunteered  and  more  than  5.000 
small  businesses  had  asked  for  aid.  Today  the 
corps  has  swollen  to  3.300  volunteers,  who 
have  given  free  advice  to  some  22,000  small 
companies,  SBA  projects  5,000  volunteers  by 
the  end  of  1968. 

Typical  of  the  volunteers  working  on  the 
SCORE  program  is  William  A.  Cassin.  who 
retired  in  1963  from  the  presidency  of  Cen- 
tral Grocers  Co-operative.  Inc  .  a  Chicago- 
area  operation  owned  Jointly  by  465  grocers. 
Mr.  Cassin  is  the  retired  execuUve  who 
answered  the  "show  -  me  -  how  -  to -make - 
money"  request  that  arrived  in  the  SBA's 
Chicago  office  recently. 

The  businessman  who  scrawled  that  note 
for  help  owns  a  small  grocery  store  In  a 
mostly  Negro  section  of  Chicago.  "When  I  first 
met  lilm."  recalls  Mr.  Cassin,  "he  was  sitting 
in  the  back  room  of  his  store  counting  the 
day's  money.  He  had  a  revolver  on  his  desk. 


He  operated  a  somewhat  basic  business.  He 
was  about  60  years  old." 

After  introductions,  Mr.  Cassin  asked  for 
the  grocer's  last  financial  statement,  The 
grocer  startled  Mr.  Cassin  with  a  question 
SCORE  members  have  learned  to  expect: 
"What's  a  financial  statement?" 

"There  are  an  amazing  niunber  of  small 
businessmen  who  don't  keep  good  financial 
records."  says  Mr.  Cassin.  "That's  one  of  the 
first  and  most  common  tilings  they  do — or 
don't  do— that  can  lead  to  their  destruction." 
As  often  happens  in  dealing  with  small  busi- 
nessmen, Mr.  Cassin  says,  he  had  to  gain  the 
grocer's  trust  and  then  slowly  extract  some 
meaningful  financial  facts.  The  figures  came 
from  the  grocer's  head.  Nothing  was  on 
paper. 

PROUD    OF    A    DIPLOMA 

After  more  digging  and  prying.  Mr.  Cassin 
discovered  that  the  buUdlng  In  which  the 
store  was  located  was  owned  mortgage-free 
by  the  grocer.  "I  assumed  then  that  he  must 
be  doing  all  right  If  he  could  pay  for  the 
building  from  profits."  mused  Mr.  Cassin. 
"But  the  question  was:  How  'all  right'  was 
he  doing?" 

m  the  report  he  filed  with  SCORE  after 
the  call.  Mr.  Cassin  noted  his  recommenda- 
tion to  the  grocer  that  he  enroll  In  a  basic 
bookkeeping  course  offered  by  SBA.  "I  also 
said  m  my  report  that  I  doubted  that  he 
would  enroll."  Mr.  Cassin  recalls. 

But  six  montlis  later,  Mr.  Cassin  happened 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  near  the  grocery 
store.  He  stopped  by  and,  recognized  Im- 
mediately by  the  grocer,  was  Invited  Into  the 
back  room  for  a  chat.  "I  have  something  to 
show  you."  beamed  the  grocer.  Proudly  he 
displayed  the  SBA  diploma  he  had  won  for 
graduating  from  the  bookkeeping  class. 
Raved  the  grocer:  "I  enjoyed  it  so  mucn  I've 
enrolled  In  another  one." 

Not  all  SCORE  advice  Is  taken.  For  In- 
stance, the  owner  of  a  Chicago  frozen-food 
locker  once  asked  for  help.  A  SCORE  volun- 
teer advl.sed  him  to  add  a  line  o:  groceries 
that  might  attract  more  customers  and  also 
to  provide  pickup  and  delivery  service  to  keep 
the  ones  he  had.  But  several  months  after  the 
SCORE  representative  called  on  him.  the 
locker  owner  was  still  ignoring  the  sugges- 
tions. c-^^TT.r' 

Nor  does  the  advice  offered  by  SCORE 
volunteers  alwavs  succeed.  In  response  to  a 
plea  from  an  Indiana  book  store,  a  retired 
executive  from  SCORE  investigated  and 
found  that  there  were  not  enough  reguiar 
book  Durchasers  in  the  small  town  to  keep 
the  business  alive.  He  counseled  the  store 
owners  to  add  a  rental  library,  a  line  of  sta- 
tionery, and  some  greeting-card  racks.  Busi- 
ness IncreJ-sed  slightly  after  the  SCORE  ideas 
were  adopted,  but  the  store  finally  failed 
anyway. 

ADVISED   TO    QUIT 

SCORE  often  recommends  going  out  of 
business.  This  is  exactly  what  happened 
when  a  SCORE  counsel  In  St.  Louis  visited 
a  manufacturer  of  steel  pails  and  drums 
who  had  asked  for  aid.  The  SCORE  man 
studied  the  fabricator's  competitive  position 
and  advised  him  to  quit.  He  did. 

High-powered  aid  for  the  small  business- 
man is  still  somewhat  unusual  on  the  Amer- 
ican business  scene,  Before  SCORE,  though, 
it  would  have  been  almost  unheard  of  to 
find  an  international  banker  advising  a 
small  clothing-store  owner  or.  say.  a  bank 
vice  president  sitting  down  with  a  plumber 
to  discuss  such  things  as  gross  sales,  profit 
margins,  and  long-term  financing.  Notes  Ar- 
thur J  Howard,  a  52-year-old  ovner  of  a 
successful  publishing  company  in  Gurnee. 
Ill  ■  "The  SCORE  program  is  sometimes  like 
shooting  sparrows  with  a  12-gauge  shotgun." 

SCORE  aides  normally  receive  no  more 
than  a  smile  and  a  thank  you  for  their  ef- 
fort,<:  SCORE  bvlaws  allow  them  to  take  up 
to  55   for  their  out-of-pocket  expenses,  but 
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usually  they  advise  their  beneficiaries  to 
forget  such  payments. 

Alter  the  first  90  days  of  free  advice,  the 
small  businessman  and  the  retired  volunteer 
may  work  out  an  agreement  for  a  counseling 
relationship  for  a  fee.  However.  John  Jones, 
an  SBA  official  here  In  Chicago,  says  that  97 
per  cent  of  all  SCORE  cases  end  up  without 
any  money  changing  hands. 

SCORE  requires  that  each  volunteer  at- 
tend a  half-day  SBA  meeting  each  month  In 
addition  to  the  day  or  two  of  counseling  that 
each  case  requires.  Often  the  demand  on  the 
SCORE  volunteer's  time  goes  well  beyond 
that. 

But  that's  where  the  fun  seems  to  begin. 
"It  makes  me  feel  20  years  younger."  says 
Raymond  Leeth.  a  retired  Chicago  retailer 
who  has  been  working  for  SCORE.  "You 
have  no  idea  what  satisfaction  there  is  in 
helping  a  small  businessman  prosper." 


THE    RISE    OF    THE    INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  his  potint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  word 
"education"  does  not  appear  anjrwhere 
in  our  Constitution  and  as  provided  by 
that  historic,  time-honored  document, 
this  function — education — is  expressly 
reserved  to  the  States.  And  this  Is  the 
system  under  which  public  education 
functioned  effectively  for  more  than  150 
years. 

However,  directives  and  dictates  by 
Commissar  Harold  Howe  and  his 
HEW  "wrecking  crew"  have  disrupted 
an  orderly,  efBcient  process  of  education 
for  the  masses. 

Today  these  Intellectual  heretics  have 
brought  Into  existence  guinea  pig  experi- 
ments of  racial  Integration  along  so- 
called  percentage  lines  and  have,  in  some 
areas,  ordered  busing  of  children  away 
from  their  neighborhood  schools  Into 
strange  places.  All  this  has  been  done 
without  a  genuine  sincere  Interest  in  the 
well-being  of  the  school  child,  or  In  the 
Improvement  of  the  educational  system. 

Little  noticed  by  the  major  news  media 
has  been  the  rise  of  the  independent 
school  movement  throughout  many  areas 
of  the  Nation. 

Exercising  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
choice — as  guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion— thousands  and  thousands  of  con- 
cerned American  parents  have  helped 
build  and  then  enroll  their  children  in 
these  private  Independent  schools. 

Parents  are  concerned  in  Louisiana,  as 
well  as  other  areas  of  our  great  Nation, 
at  the  present-day  trends  in  the  public 
school  system  of  their  States. 

Time  was  when  the  local  autonomous 
school  boards  operated  the  local  public 
schools  but,  unfortunately  and  tragically, 
that  Is  no  longer  the  case.  The  local 
boards  are  allowed  to  function,  but  only 
as  long  as  they  follow  strict  rules  and 
regulations  dictated  to  them  by  Federal 
authorities  under  the  direction  of  the  In- 
famous Commissar  Howe  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

In  my  State,  and  several  others  In  the 


same  geographical  region,  the  recent 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  decision  in  the  Jeffer- 
son case  has  removed  completely — and 
without  leaving  any  room  for  doubt — 
the  constitutional  authority  for  local 
school  boards  to  operate  institutions  un- 
der their  jurisdiction.  They  must  now 
subscribe  to  the  harsh  dictates  of  an  un- 
just and  unconscionable  court  decree. 

Independent  schools  were  born  several 
years  ago  in  a  farsighted  effort  to  main- 
tain some  vestige  of  local  control.  Today 
there  are  many  hundreds  of  these  schools 
operating  successfully  and  providing 
good,  sound  education  for  their  pupils. 

They  have  progressed  a  great  distance 
since  their  founding,  despite  facing  un- 
told odds  and  hardships.  The  educators, 
parents,  and  friends  who  have  labored  so 
hard — and  effectively — are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts.  They  are 
modern-day  pioneers  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word. 

However,  there  are  now  concerted  at- 
tempts being  made  to  destroy  Louisi- 
ana's— and  America's — Independent 
schools. 

Those  directing  this  attack  have  al- 
ready captured  the  local  public  school 
system.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  a  massive  "book- 
burning"  takes  place. 

And  when  this  time  arrives,  the  public 
schools  will  be  ordered  to  use  textbooks 
that  are  chosen  by  Federal  bureaucrats 
and  cleverly  written  by  socialistic  the- 
orists to  brainwash  strange  and  alien 
Ideologies  into  the  minds  of  schoolchil- 
dren. Parents  who  object  will  be  ostra- 
cized. 

But,  as  long  as  the  independent  schools 
exist,  there  will  be  an  alternative. 
Through  devious  and  sinister  schemes, 
these  schools  may  have  their  accredita- 
tion taken  from  them  by  the  State.  At 
that  point  it  will  be  a  choice  for  the  par- 
ents— a  choice  of  whether  to  have  their 
child  brainwashed  in  an  accredited 
school,  or  educated  In  an  independent 
school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  interesting  column  on 
Independent  schools  was  recently  penned 
by  the  noted  columnist  John  J.  Synon. 
I  Include  this  column  following  my  re- 
marks; 

The  Rise  or  the  Independent  Schools 
I  By  John  J.  Synon) 

As  with  all  basic  changes  within  a  nation, 
the  Civil  Rights  revolution  has  Its  spln-oITs, 
unlcxiked  for  developments  that,  in  them- 
selves and  in  the  long  run.  may  prove  more 
significant  than  the  oarent  that  gave  them 
birth. 

Such  a  development  Is  the  burgeoning  In- 
dependent school  movement  now  sweeping 
the  country. 

It  Isn't  e.isy  to  get  definitive  figures  on  the 
growth  of  these  schools.  They  are  multiplying 
too  fast  for  that;  growing  like  Topsy.  If  you 
will  forgive  the  phrase  Moreover,  the  na- 
tional news  media — with  the  public-school 
hierarchy  In  mind — Is  not  prone  to  publicize 
their  shinln?  advent  Yet.  there  they  are. 
Independent  schools  are  popping  up  every- 
where. 

The  reason  Is  apparent:  White  parents 
throughout  the  nation  do  not  want  their 
children  to  attend  checkerboard  schools.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  they  are  resident 
of  New  York,  Alabama,  or  Kalamazoo,  when 
cLissroom  Integration  passes  a  given  point — 
15  per  cent  or  less — White  children  begin 
their  silent  exodus. 

The  development  is  welcome  for  had  the 


Johnson-Humphrey  administration  not  fos- 
tered the  lawlessness  of  civil  disobedience, 
the  public-school  systems  would  have  rocked 
us  right  into  casebook  socialism.  The  school- 
ing of  our  children,  until  Civil  Rights  came 
along,  had  been  made  both  free  and  easy  to 
the  point  that  most  parents  sent  their  young- 
sters to  putUc  schools  gratefully  and,  one 
must  add,  thoughtlessly.  They  simply  as- 
sumed their  young  ones  were  being  educated 
and  let  it  go'  at  that.  It  was  this,  the  per- 
missive, assumptive  attitude  on  the  part  of 
parents  that  opened  the  way  for  the  hier- 
archy to  demote  the  learning  process  to  a 
secondary  position  and  to  make  their  ideol- 
ogy— the  preachment  of  "brotherhood",  the 
canard  that  all-men-are-equal — the  first  or- 
der of  business. 

And  it  is  understandable,  how  they  got 
away  with  It.  So  long  as  there  was  no  com- 
petitive force — nothing  against  which  to 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  public 
schools — parents,  by  and  large,  had  no  way 
of  realizing  precisely  w^hat  was  going  on. 

But  when  the  system  evolved,  as  it  in- 
evitably had  to  evolve,  into  a  system  based 
upon  tiie  lowest  common  denominator,  and 
when  that  denominator  became  identified  by 
the  emotional  flag  of  race,  parents  who  cared 
about  their  children's  education  awoke  with 
a  start  and  began  doing  something  about  the 
situation. 

Thus  the  rise  of  the  Independent  schools. 

It  may  not  be  fair  to  cite  one  organiza- 
tion above  others  as  being  principally  re- 
sponsible for  the  care  and  feeding  of  this 
healthy  woods  colt  but,  even  so,  one  orga- 
nization above  others  stands  out. 

I  write  of  the  Citizens  Councils. 

The  Citizens  Councils,  without  a  lot  of 
t)ombast  and  foofooraw,  have  been  at  work, 
principally  in  the  South,  East  and  West,  ad- 
vising distraught  parents  how  to  go  about 
establishing  a  local  independent  school. 
Their  success,  as  I  Imply,  has  been  startling. 
Take  their  work,  for  instance,  in  Jackson, 
Mississippi.  In  Jackson,  the  first  of  the 
Council's  independent  schools  was  opened 
three  years  ago.  In  the  fall  of  1964.  On  open- 
ing day.  it  had  but  22  pupils  in  six  elemen- 
tary grades  established  in  a  private  home. 
The  next  year,  in  1965,  It  had  110  pupils  In 
12  grades,  and  a  graduating  class  of  four- 
one  of  whom  was  a  National  Merit  Scholar- 
ship Finalist.  This  summer,  the  Independent 
schools  of  Jackson  enrolled  In  their  summer 
program  11  per  cent  of  all  summer-school 
pupils.  That  is  Jackson.  As  to  the  State,  the 
State  of  Mississippi  has  more  than  70  such 
schools^thanks  to  the  Citizens  Councils. 

These  Independent  schools  are  opening  in 
every  section  of  the  nation,  without  geo- 
graphical limits.  They  open  In  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  press  of  racial  Integration  and 
everywhere  they  open,  they  flourish.  South 
Carolina  has  between  45  and  50.  So  it  goes. 
And  the  movement  Is  about  to  drive  the 
public-school  hierarchy  out  of  its  equalitar- 
lan  mind.  They  had  the  world  by  the  tall, 
these  equalltarlans.  and  along  came  Civil 
Rights.  Now  the  people  are  awakening. 

Both  systems  cannot  continue,  not  in- 
definitely One  must  go  And  as  more  and 
more  parents  come  to  realize  that  two  thirds 
of  all  State  tax  money  goes  to  support  a  sys- 
tem dedicated  not  to  learning  but  to  ide- 
ology. It  seems  apparent  whlcli  will  he  the 
loser.  David  and  Goliath  are  met  again;  peo- 
ple, particularly  parents,  are  getting  progres- 
sively tired  of  being  duped,  put  upon,  not 
getting  their  money's  worth. 

Every  father  and  every  mother  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  likes  of  the  Citizens 
Councils  and  to  the  thousands  of  other  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  all  across  the  na- 
tion that  are  leading  the  way  back  to  learn- 
ing. No  doubt  of  It.  and  If  you  will  permit 
a  Boupcon  of  cynicism,  a  debt  is  owed  to  the 
CUil-Rlghts  movement  as  well.  In  total,  they 
are  giving  us  again  a  system  whereby  our 
children  are  being  taught  their  ABCs. 

Viva  learning!   'Viva   independent  schools. 
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THAT  "WEDDING:  AN  AFFAIR  OF 

STATE 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  Rarick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  th« 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklalioma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edito- 
rial appearing  in  the  Richmond  News 
Leader  of  Friday.  September  22.  1967, 
regarding  the  marriage  of  a  high-rank- 
ing Cabinet  oflBcer's  daughter  and  a 
member  of  the  Negroid  race  has  been 
called  to  my  attention. 

I  insert  this  editorial,  and  an  article 
pertaining  to  this  wedding  from  the 
Washington  I>aily  News  of  September 
21,  1967,  following  my  remarks: 

(Prom  the  Richmond  News  Leader, 
Sept.  22.  1967) 

An  Ajtair  of  State 

The  whole  world  will  fix  attention  upon 
the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  Ameri- 
can secretary  of  state.  As  a  private  affair,  it 
is  also  an  affair  of  state. 

Dean  Rusk  was  born  of  poor  folks  in  1909 
in  Cherokee  County,  Ga.  From  Davidson 
College,  he  went  to  Oxford  as  a  Rhodes 
Scholar.  His  subsequent  academic  connec- 
tions were  multifarious,  leading  him  In  time 
to  the  State  Department  and  advancement 
to  secretary  in  the  Kennedy  Administration. 

Mr.  Rusk  has  a  record  of  personal  opposi- 
tion to  segregation.  For  example,  as  an  army 
officer  in  World  War  n,  he  sought  to  force 
acceptance  of  a  Negro  officer  In  an  officers' 
club.  He  once  remarked  to  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors,  with  evident  emo- 
tion, that  his  Georgia  nativity  did  not  check 
his  belief  In  race  mingling.  His  conviction 
has  thus  been  self-conscious,  but  It  has  now 
stood  the  supreme  test:  Giving  his  daugh- 
ter's hand  to  a  Negro, 

The  18-year-old  bride  and  her  22-year-old 
husband  were  called  upon  early  in  life  to 
make  their  greatest  decision.  The  minister 
duly  counseled  them  concerning  the  obvious 
difficulties.  Only  recently  did  the  Supreme 
Court  Invalidate  a  miscegenation  law.  No 
matter  what  the  other  conditions,  a  mixed 
marriage  such  as  this  Is,  and  will  always  be 
in  the  nature  of  things,  an  eccentric  mar- 
riage. The  bride  and  groom  accepted  that 
reality,  but  made  their  bet  that  other  con- 
siderations put  the  balance  in  favor  of  union. 

The  marriage,  however,  transcends  person- 
al considerations.  As  secretary  of  state.  Dean 
Rusk  Is  the  ranking  member  of  the  cabinet. 
His  probity  and  repute  are  enmeshed  with 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States  At  some 
point,  we  may  be  certain,  the  time  came  for 
the  secretary  of  state  to  inform  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Impending  marriage.  Having 
made  a  personal  decision  in  favor  of  his 
daughter's  choice,  he  then  had  to  find  wheth- 
er the  President  considered  the  marriage  In 
harmony  with  or  contrary  to  the  Interests 
of  the  administration. 

A  very  large  element  of  Americans,  white 
and  colored,  disapprove  or  abhor  mixed  mar- 
riages In  the  coming  campaign.  Secretary 
Rusk  presiunably  will  be  a  prime  figure  in 
the  defense  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Anything 
that  diminishes  his  personal  acceptability  is 
an  affair  of  state.  One  speculates  thai  Secre- 
tary Rusk  may  have  offered  his  resignation. 
In  any  event,  President  Johnson,  seeing  that 
the  event  will  bear  this  way  or  that  upon 
his  re-election,  gave  assent. 

For  Secretary  Rusk,  this  must  have  been 
a  personal  decision  as  prickly  as  a  cabinet 
officer  ever  had  to  make.  'What  will  perhaps 


be  generally  overlooked  is  that  the  parents 
of  the  groom  also  had  much  to  consider. 

In  all,  It  is  a  stunning  event;  it  Is  conse- 
quential; it  will  revert)erate. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

Sept.  21,  1967] 

Dean  Rusk's  Dauchter  Weds  California 

Negro 

San  Francisco,  September  21. — Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk's  daughter  Margaret,  18, 
and  Guy  Smith,  22,  who  is  a  Negro,  were 
married  today  at  Stanford  Memorial  Chapel. 

Only  the  couple's  family  and  close  friends 
attended  the  services  In  the  Interdenomina- 
tional chapel  at  Stanford  University. 

Miss  Rusk  Is  a  student  at  the  university 
and  scheduled  to  begin  classes  next  week  as 
a  sophomore.  Mr.  Smith  expects  to  enter  the 
Army  soon  for  training  as  a  helicopter  pilot. 

A  license  was  issued  to  the  couple  Wednes- 
day in  the  suburb  of  Redwood  City. 

State  Department  security  agents  and 
campus  police  barred  newsmen  from  enter- 
ing the  chapel,  which  has  a  large  mosaic  on 
the  front  depicting  Jesus  Christ  with  arms 
outstretched  encouraging  peoples  of  all  races 
to  come  to  him. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  university  said 
Mr.  Rusk  eccorted  his  daughter  for  the  cere- 
mony {Jerformed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  David 
Napier. 

She  wore  an  empire  gown  of  white  pau  de 
sole  with  bodice  and  elbow-length  sleeves  of 
chantllly  lace  and  a  short  tulle  veil.  She  car- 
ried a  bouquet  of  roses  and  white  daisies. 

The  maid  of  honor  was  Anne  Kogler  of 
Santa  Ana.  Calif.  Mr.  Smith's  l>est  man  was 
Thomas  Tllton.  of  Los  Altos,  Calif.  Mrs.  Rusk 
wore  a  pale  blue  silk  dress  and  matching 
coat  and  accessories.  Mrs.  Smith  wore  a 
champagne  colored  suit  with  black  acces- 
sories. 

His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  L. 
Smith,  live  In  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  East  Palo  Alto,  Is  a  data  proc- 
essor. East  Palo  Alto  is  a  community  popu- 
lated largely  by  Negroes  near  the  Stanford 
campus. 

Secretary  Rusk  arrived  by  plane  at  the 
Moffet  Naval  Air  Station  near  San  Francisco 
yesterday  for  what  was  described  as  a  visit 
with  relatives.  The  wedding  license  applica- 
tion listed  the  bridegroom's  parents  as  Clar- 
ence and  .Artemis  Smith 

Asst.  County  Clerk  Alfred  Davancens  of 
San  Mateo  C-ounty  said  the  license  was  Issued 
without  having  the  couple  come  to  the  court- 
house, at  the  request  of  State  Department 
security  officers.  Mr.  Smith  is  employed  by 
Maesey  Temporary  Services  and  has  been 
doing  work  on  the  space  science  program. 

A  relative,  who  declined  to  be  identified, 
said  Mr.  Smith  had  been  accepted  for  Army 
training  as  a  helicopter  pilot.  He  said  no  date 
was  set  for  Mr.  Smith  to  start  service  but  he 
expected   to  see  duty  In  Vietnam. 


FIREARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  TMr.  G.mlagherI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  17,  1967.  I  introduced  H.R.  10086, 
a  bill  identical  to  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration's position  on  the  control  of  fire- 
arms. I  did  so  because  I  believe  strongly 
that  the  existing  legislation  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  does  not  reflect  an  antidote  to 
current  conditions  and  because  the  laws 
on  the  State  level  are  not  sufficiently 
effectiv^e.  New  Jersey  has  a  very  stiff  code 


on  the  sale  and  purchase  of  firearms, 
but  testimony  taken  after  the  recent 
Newark  disturbance  has  shown  that  guns 
purchased  out  of  State  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  that  frightful  holocav^t. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  again  urged  the  Congress  to 
enact  firearms  legislation. 

For  years  now  the  Congress  has  been 
conducting  hearings  on  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  controls  over  the 
interstate  and  foreign  traflQc  in  firearms. 

It  has  been  established  beyond  doubt 
that  the  existing  Federal  controls  over 
such  traffic  do  not  adequately  enable  the 
States  to  control  the  firearms  traffic 
within  their  own  borders. 

The  States  cannot  cope  with  the  in- 
terstate mail-order  gun  traffic.  Only 
through  adequate  Federal  control  can 
this  grave  problem  be  properly  dealt 
with  and  effective  State  and  local  '•egu- 
lation  of  the  firearms  traffic  be  made 
possible. 

The  ease  with  which  any  person  can 
acquire  firearms — Including  criminals, 
juveniles  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
sent of  their  parents  or  guardians,  nar- 
cotic addicts,  mental  defectives,  and 
armed  groups  who  would  supplant  the 
functions  of  duly  constituted  public  au- 
thorities— is  a  significant  factor  in  the 
prevalence  of  lawlessness  and  \1olent 
crime  in  the  United  States. 

The  police  chiefs  of  our  major  cities 
have  testified  in  favor  of  effective  Fed- 
eral gun  control  laws. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has 
urged  the  enactment  of  legislation. 

The  principal  newspapers  of  the  Na- 
tion have  recognized  the  crying  need  for 
action. 

The  National  Crime  Commission  called 
attention  to  the  gra\1ty  of  the  problem. 

We  have  extremists  of  ever>'  hue  roam- 
ing the  country  and  urging  their  follow- 
ers to  arm  themselves. 

Snipers  are  shooting  at  police  and  fire- 
men striving  to  protect  life  and  property. 

In  view  of  the  overwhelming  support 
for  President  Johnson's  position  and  the 
clear  danger  that  inadequately  controlled 
traffic  in  guns  poses  for  each  American, 
we  must  enact  effective  firearms  control 
legislation  now. 


SOMETHING  MUST  BE  DONE 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Rooney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  nimiber  of  Pennsylvania  news- 
papers have  reacted  to  President  John- 
son's letter  to  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Alan  Boyd,  ordering  a  broad  plan  for 
improving  our  air  traffic  control  system. 

In  my  own  congiessional  district,  the 
press  has  applauded  this  move  towa'-d 
a  higher  level  of  air  safety.  The  Pre.<;l- 
dent's  order  moves  the  Allentown-Beth- 
lehem-Easton  Airport  in  my  district  a 
big  step  closer  to  its  goal  of  achieving 
better  safety  control  through  an  airport 
radar  system. 
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In  nearbv  Philadelphia,  the  Philadel- 
phia inquirer  points  out  that  citizens  of 
Penr.sylvania's  largest  city  have  a  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  plan. 

I  include  four  editorials  on  this  sub- 
ject of  air  traflic  control  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

[From  the  AUent^wn  (Pa.)  Evening 
Chronicle,  Sept.  21.  1967 1 
Something  Must  Be  Done 

The  mushrooming  traffic  at  Allentown- 
Bethleh=m-Easton  Airport  Is  indicative  of  the 
problems  the  Feder.il  Aviation  As;ency  and 
President  Johnson  have  in  mind  as  they  put 
forth  programs  to  improve  and  expand  the 
control  system  In  the  interests  of  safety. 

The  first  eight  months  of  1967  produced 
a  traffic  flow  of  90,000  arriving  and  depart- 
ing commercial  passengers  and  80.700  l.md- 
ings  and  takeoETs  by  commercial,  military  and 
private  aircraft  at  A-B-E.  an  Increase  of  al- 
most 50  per  cent  in  operations. 

This  pattern  Is  repeating  itself  across  the 
countrv  in  varying  degrees  at  large  and  small 
airports.  And  the  numbers  o:  pa.=;sengers  and 
planes  arriving  and  departing  can  orUy  in- 
crease at  the  Jet  age  takes  a  deeper  hold  on 
the  nation's  travelers  and  new  commercial 
routes  are  opened 

Of  immediate  concern  Is  the  $811  miUion 
sought  bv  FAA  to  finance  its  operations  in 
this  nscal  year.  Including  .i  supplemental 
appropriation  of  «100  million  requested  to 
provide  more  personnel  and  equipment  for 
air  traffic  control  operations. 

Of  long  rp.nge  concern  is  the  call  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  expand  -md  improve  the 
traffic  control  system  with  an  estimated  price 
tag  of  io  billion  for  new  facilities,  equipment 
and  personnel.  The  President  proposes  that 
the  aviation  industry,  the  traveling  public 
and  the  coromuniUes  served  pay  for  it. 

While  financing  of  current  FAA  operations 
and  !he  ambitious  expansion  sought  by  the 
President  is  a  vtul  issue,  the  major  concern 
Is  that  something  must  be  done,  and  quickly. 
to  cope  with  the  increasing  air  traffic  con- 
gestion This  creates  additional  ha.'.ards  as 
controllers  and  other  personnel  attempt  to 
keep  planes  out  of  each  others  way.  a  chal- 
lenging assignment  £^t  any  airport,  including 
A-B-E  where  the  busiest  August  day  brought 
takeoffs  and  landings  at  an  average  of  one 
everv  2  8  minutes.  Tlie  spacing  was  even 
closer  during  peak  daylight  hours. 

[From    the    Bethlehem    (Pa.»    Globe-Times, 

Sept.  23,  1967] 

Gap  in  Air  Travtx  Safety 

At  long  last,  the  President  has  ordered  a 
long-range.  mtiltl-blUlon-dollar  program  to 
make  air  travel  safe.  Costs  will  be  divided 
between  the  government,  the  artatlon  In- 
dustrv  and  the  flying  public.  This  is  fine,  ex- 
cept that  our  recent  reading  has  led  us  to 
believe  that  the  risks  of  the  traveling  public 
are  not  so  much  thoee  of  falling  out  of  the 
sky  as  of  burning  to  a  crisp  on  land. 

In  a  notable  book  by  a  veteran  airline  pilot, 
we  were  told  that,  no  matter  what  the  trou- 
ble, most  qualified  pilots  of  passenger  planes 
can  bring  their  craft  down.  The  trouble— as 
Is  borne  out  by  statistics — comes  after  the 
plane  has  landed  and  burst  Into  flames. 

So  greedy  are  the  operators  to  crowd  In 
passengers  that  there  Is  too  little  space  for 
emergency  exit.  There  Is  no  particular  provi- 
sion for  getUng  passengers  out  of  a  burning 
plane  So  thousands  die — on  land— In  air- 
plane accidents  because  safety  precautions 
are  inadequate.  This  is  not  only  silly  but 
callously  Irresponsible. 

It  IB  all  well  and  good  to  expect  the  public 
to  pay  Its  share  of  the  load.  If  the  situation 
Is  to  be  corrected.  But  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  flying  Is  government-subsidized 
to  begin  with,  and  that  the  airlines  are  so 
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prone  to  crowd  passengers  Into  their  planes 
that  safetv  Is  overlooked,  and  it  should  be 
expected  that  due  regard  for  human  life  is  a 
prerequisite. 

If,  instead  of  charging  everyone  along  the 
line  for  air  safety,  one  could  Impress  the 
airlines  with  the  need— Indeed  their  respon- 
sibility—for  their  passengers,  perhaps  all 
that  would  be  necessary  would  be  room 
enough  to  maneuver.  Removal  of  one  or  two 
seats  in  the  plane  might  make  all  the  differ- 
ence between  ready  egress  and  doomed  Im- 
mobility. 

I  From  the  AUentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call. 
Sept.  25.  1967] 
Postponing  Safety 
The  White  House  order  directing  develop- 
ment of  a  long-range  multlbilUon-dollar  air 
traffic  control  plan  is  a  poor  excuse  for  re- 
jecting the  Immediate  safety  expansion  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration in  Its  urgent  request  for  a  $100- 
mllUon     supplement     to     Its     $811-mUllon 
budget. 

In  brushing  this  request  aside,  the  Presi- 
dent in  effect  said  the  additional  safeguards 
to  airport  approaches  the  FAA  insists  are 
needed  now  will  have  to  wait  until  they  can 
be  conveniently  fitted  Into  his  budget.  Since 
Transportation  Secretary  Alan  Boyd  was 
given  no  timetable  for  the  long-range  plans, 
there  have  been  no  projections  of  how  soon 
th.\t  might  be. 

Although  the  President  obviously  Intended 
his  directive  to  make  it  appear  he  was  actively 
promoting  safety  for  air  travelers.  It  promises 
little  and  does  even  less.  All  he  offers  for  the 
moment  Is  a  suggestion  that  the  FAA  use  87 
million  it  planned  spending  for  new  equip- 
ment like  the  radar  surveillance  unit  long 
proposed  for  the  A-B-E  Airport,  to  hire  800 
of  the  1,500  additional  controllers  it  says  are 
needed. 

Last  vear  some  2,300  airliners  and  100.000 
private  planes  carried  110  million  passengers 
in  and  out  of  the  nation's  airports.  The  load 
Is  expected  to  triple  over  the  next  eight  years. 
Already  FAA  records  show  82  ■•near-colli- 
sions" in  the  approaches  to  New  York  City 
airports  alone. 

While  the  President  was  turning  thumbs 
down  on  $100  million  for  safer  air  traffic  con- 
trols, the  FAA  Issued  sweeping  new  orders  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  fire  and  speed  the  evacua- 
tion of  airliners  when  they  crash  on  the 
ground.  The  construction  changes  will  cost 
the  industry  an  estimated  $2  billion  over  the 
next  few  years. 

These  alterations  are  a  marked  step  for- 
ward in  passenger  safety  and  are  very  prop- 
erly a  responsibility  of  the  airlines.  They  will 
do  nothing,  however,  to  reduce  the  chances 
of  midair  collisions  In  which  the  loss  of  life 
so  often  is  the  heaviest. 

Safety  on  air  routes  and  over  airports  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  government  through  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  A  long- 
range  study  does  nothing  to  help  It  do  the 
Job  that  needs  to  be  done  now. 

[Prom     the     Philadelphia     (Pa.)      Inquirer, 

Sept,  21,  1967) 

Strong  Moves  for  Air  Safety 

Everyone  who  uses  the  commercial  air- 
lines, or  expects  to  use  them,  has  a  personal 
stake  in  the  move  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  stiffen  air  safety  rules 
aimed  at  reducing  fire  dangers  and  to  speed 
up  escape  from  planes  forced  to  make  crash 
landings. 

The  new  regulations,  scheduled  to  take 
effect  between  next  October  24  and  October 
1,  1969,  seem  to  be  soundly  calculated  to  save 
lives  and  reduce  Injuries.  If  not  entirely 
eliminate  them  in  many  accidents.  Clifford 
W.  Walker.  PAA's  deputy  associate  adminis- 
trator, sums  up  a  great  deal  In  pointing 
out  that  after  years  of  development,  air- 
liners are  being  built  that  "will  take  a  real 


battering'  without  serious  harm  to  passen- 
gers. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  a  llfe-and- 
death  matter  to  get  passengers  out  of  the 
aircraft  "before  Are,  fumes  or  something 
else  gets  them."  A  major  requirement  is  that 
new  planes  must  have  enough  exits  for  a 
full  load  of  passengers  to  get  out  In  90  sec- 
onds using  exits  on  only  one  side.  Further- 
more, it  is  to  be  up  to  the  manufacturers 
rather  than  the  airline  to  demonstrate  this 
capability.  Present  regulations  put  respon- 
sibility on  the  airline,  and  allow  120  seconds. 
Other  rule  changes  facilitate  this  aim. 

All  of  these  requirements  seem  to  make 
sense.  They  nicely  complement  President 
Johnson's  call  for  a  new  program  of  air  safety 
and  aviation  control  in  keeping  with  the  in- 
creases in  aviation  activity  which,  this  year 
alone,  have  been  double  the  anticipated  rate. 
The  more  stringent  requirements  will  mean 
little,  however,  unless  matched  by  adequate 
air  traffic  controls,  airport  safety  equipment 
and  safety  personnel  In  the  field. 


THE   REPEAT   OFFENDER— THE 
MAJOR   SOURCE   OF   CRIME 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years,  I  have  pointed  out  to  my  col- 
leagues the  major  source  of  crime  in  our 
Nation  is  the  repeat  criminal  ofTender— 
turned  loose  through  lax  courts  or  weak 
prosecution  to  continue  preying  on  our 
citizens. 

On  September  22.  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  in  a  page  1  story,  set  forth 
startling  statistics  on  that  city's  crime 
problem.  The  story  quoted  Police  Com- 
missioner Frank  L.  Rizzo  as  stating  that 
70  percent  of  those  arrested  for  violent 
crimes  during  the  first  6  months  of  1965 
were  repeat  offenders. 

Commissioner  Rizzo  urged  that  pun- 
ishment for  crimes  be  "swift,  sure,  and 
fitting" — and  that  the  only  effective  ac- 
tion "is  to  remove  the  criminal  from  so- 
ciety." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on  fire- 
arms control  legislation,  and  in  repeated 
statements  before  this  House.  I  have 
cited  fact  after  fact  after  fact  showing 
that  the  career  criminal  is  the  source  of 
our  major  domestic  problem. 

I  have  long  advocated  and  have  au- 
thored legislation  which  would  remove 
from  society  for  extended  periods  those 
who  use  firearms  in  the  commission  of 
major  crimes  of  violence.  My  bills.  H.R. 
360  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  H.R.  6137  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  would  set  a  10-year 
mandatory  Federal  penal  sentence  on 
those  who  use  or  possess  firearms  during 
commission  of  the  crimes  of  robbery, 
rape,  murder,  kidnapping,  aggravated 
assault,  manslaughter  on  first  offense, 
and  a  mandatory  25-year  prison  sen- 
tence for  any  subsequent  offense. 

Our  people  are  demanding  protection, 
Mr.  Speaker.  They  are  demanding  pro- 
tection from  the  criminal — and  from  the 
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courts,  the  prosecutors,  and  the  parole 
boards  who  show  greater  concern  for 
the  rights  of  the  criminal  than  for  the 
rights  of  society. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  if  we  need 
more  jails  to  house  those  who  make  a 
career  of  crime,  let  us  build  them.  If  we 
need  more  courts  to  try  these  cases,  let 
us  create  them.  And  if  we  need  men  of 
courage  and  conviction  to  prosecute, 
jud.ge,  and  mete  out  swift,  sure,  and  fit- 
ting punishment  to  the  criminal — then 
let  us  find  them. 

All  of  us  recognize  the  need  for  tighter 
control  on  the  mail  order  and  over-the- 
counter  sale  of  handguns  and  the  need 
to  tightly  control  the  sale  of  heavy  sur- 
plus military  weapons.  This  is  but  part 
of  the  problem  and  the  legislation  so  ar- 
dently advocated  by  those  favoring  re- 
strictive firearms  legislation  fails  entirely 
to  strike  at  the  criminal  use  of  lirearms 
which  is  the  major  cause. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  carefully 
the  story  on  Philadelphia's  crime  prob- 
lem, for  it  is  the  same  for  big  cities  across 
the  country  and  oiu'  Nation  as  a  whole. 
It  is  time  we  act  to  .strike  hard  at  the 
criminal,  and  I  urge  you  to  join  with  me 
in  the  fight  to  protect  our  decent  law- 
abiding  citizens  from  those  who  prey 
upon   them. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
"REPE.'\TtRS''  Mock  Law,  Rizzo  Says — Swirr 

Punishment  Demanded  for  Chronic  Of- 
fenders 

(By  Saul  Kohler) 

H.ARR1SBURG,  September  21. — Philadelphia 
Police  Commissioner  Frank  L.  Rizzo,  charg- 
ing that  repeaters  are  responsible  for  much 
01  the  crime  in  the  city,  urged  Thursday  that 
"swift,  sure  and  fitting"  punishment  be  ap- 
plied to  offenders  and  declared  the  only  ef- 
fective action  Is  "to  remove  the  criminal  from 
society." 

Rizzo  testified  as  a  consultant  to  the  po- 
lice task  force  of  the  Pennsylvania  Crime 
Commission,  and  startled  his  listeners  with 
a  set  of  statistics  based  on  arrests  for  crimes 
of  violence  In  Philadelphia  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1965. 

SEVENTY    percent    REPE.^TEHS 

"Seventy  percent  were  repeaters;  of  these, 
35  percent  had  been  previously  released  on 
bail,  probation  or  parole  for  another  offense," 
he  declared.  "One  in  every  four  arrested  was 
then  out  on  bail  from  a  prior  offense. 

"Of  those  previously  arrested,  40  percent 
had  been  arrested  at  least  once  before  for  the 
same  type  of  crime.  These  are  startling  statis- 
tics. These  statlEtics  show  that  current  prac- 
tices of  sentencing  and  parole  must  be 
Improved." 

President  Judge  Joseph  Sloane  of  Common 
Pleas  Court  7.  a  member  of  the  commission. 
told  Rizzo  he  considered  those  statistics 
"shocking,"  and  demanded  that  the  judges 
be  given  control  over  release  on  bail  after 
the  first  arrest. 

SWIFT   PUNISHMENT 

"The  repeater  is  our  problem."  the  Police 
Commissioner  declared.  "I  firmly  believe  that 
the  immediate  answer  to  today's  crime  prob- 
lem is  punishment  for  the  criminal — punish- 
ment that  Is  swift  and  sure  and  fits  the  crime 
committed. 

"The  potential  criminal  must  come  to 
know  that  If  he  violates  our  laws,  molests 
our  citizens  or  defies  authority,  he  faces 
quick  arrest,  prosecution  and  imprisonment." 

Rizzo  told  the  Crime  Commission  that  to 
deal  with  civil  disturbances,  'police  must 
respond  In  sufficient  force  and  with  the 
proper  equipment  to  protect  our  communi- 
ties from  total  destruction." 


The  absence  of  major  rioting  In  Philadel- 
phia this  summer,  credited  by  many  to  the 
precautions  taken  by  Rizzo,  were  explained  by 
the  commissioner.  He  said  that  on  any  given 
night,  he  could  rush  2000  riot-trained  police 
into  any  "hot"  section  of  the  city,  and  that 
700  such  officers  could  be  mobilized  during 
daytime  hours — within  a  matter  of  minutes. 

NECESSARY    FORCE 

"How  much  force  mvist  the  police  use  in 
quelling  a  riot?"  he  asked  and  then  answered, 
"PoUce  should  use  the  amount  of  force  nec- 
essary to  stop  the  riot. 

In  other  words,  the  police  must  use  all 
the  force  necessary  to  subdue  the  rioters.  Is 
not  the  man  who  throws  the  Molotov  cock- 
tail committing  arson?  Are  not  looters  com- 
mitting burglary?  Isn't  the  man  who  throws 
a  brick  or  a  bottle  at  a  police  officer  guilty 
of  assault  with  intent  to  kill?" 

Rizzo  said  that  "sadly,"  the  groups  advo- 
cating "soft"  justice  and  the  handcuffing  of 
police — and  he  singled  out  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  as  an  example — speak 
the  loudest  in  a  community. 

PROTECTING    PUBLIC 

"But  remember  that  we  are  not  protecting 
the  police,"  he  declared.  "We  are  protecting 
the  public." 

Tlie  questioning  was  led  by  David  F.  Max- 
well, former  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Crime 
Commission,  who  drew  these  points  from 
Rizzo: 

The  Philadelphia  police  department,  which 
now  consists  of  7000  men  and  women,  needs 
1000  more  officers. 

A  "model  city"  ha.s  been  set  up  at  the 
Police  Academy,  where  cadets  are  taught 
riot  control  before  they  set  foot  on  the 
streets  In  uniform. 

Police  officers  should  have — and  In  Phila- 
delphia to  exercise — the  right  to  "stop  and 
frisk"  as  a  m^ans  of  determining  which  pos- 
sible offenders  were  In  any  given  neighbor- 
hood, even  before  a  crime  Is  committed. 

He  is  "absolutely  opposed"  to  a  Police 
Advisory  Board  because  he  doesn't  feel  that 
police  should  be  singled  out  for  "second- 
guessing"  and  "quarterbacklng  by  nonpro- 
fesslorals."  Rizzo  said  the  majority  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  agree  with  him. 

He  feels  there  should  be  a  firearms  control 
law  similar  to  the  Philadelphia  ordinance 
which  prevents  "mental  patients,  at  the  very 
least."  from  obtaining  guns. 

He  would  like  to  have  the  right  to  tap 
telephones  under  court  order. 

Rizzo  said  gambling  should  be  legalized, 
or  else  the  present  laws  should  be  enforced. 

"Give  a  man  a  year  for  this  offense,  and 
when  he  talks,  let  him  out,"  the  commis- 
sioner said.  "Now  they  fine  him  $25  or  $50, 
and  what  gambler  can't  afford  that." 

Maxwell  questioned  Rizzo  on  alleged  bru- 
tality by  Philadelphia  police. 


MAGAZINE   CITES   DANGER   OF   UN- 
RESTRICTED LOG   EXPORTING 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Meeds]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
growing  concern  throughout  the  Pacific 
Northwest  that  our  policy  of  allowing 
unrestricted  log  exporting  will  eventually 
sound  the  death  knell  for  many  jobs  and 
profits  in  the  timber  industry.  Crow's 
magazine,  a  trade  publication,  has  drawn 
attention  to  this  phenomenon  in  a  recent 


editorial,  which  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

The  Growing  Menace  ot  Log  Exports 

The  sharp  rise  in  lumber  and  plj-wood 
prices  over  the  past  month,  keyed  to  a  mild 
recovery  in  hotising  starts  and  a  rather  se- 
vere shortage  of  logs  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west, has  left  many  In  the  Industry  dismayed. 
The  month-to-month  gain  In  housing  starts 
has  not  been  spectacular.  And  the  long  pe- 
riod of  dry  weather  In  this  area  should  not 
have  created,  by  Itself,  the  great  crisis  that 
Is  at  hand. 

Log  exports  have  clearly  made  a  dramatic 
difference.  From  a  piddling  100  million  board 
feet  prior  to  1960,  log  exports  from  Oregon 
and  Washington  surpassed  the  one  billion 
board  foot  mark  in  1966.  And  the  413  million 
foot  exportation  In  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year  suggests  that  the  annual  rate  Is 
now  over  a  billion  and  a  half  with  no  end 
to  the  increase  In  sight. 

The  volume  alone  is  staggering,  but  thU 
is  only  half  the  problem.  The  Japanese  paid 
an  average  price  of  $85.25  per  thousand  board 
feet  In  the  second  quarter.  For  ordinary  —2 
and  it  3  Hemlock  sawlogs,  prices  from  $75 
to  $85  are  not  uncommon.  To  compete  with 
Japanese  buyers  or  their  agents,  domestic 
sawmills  have  had  to  meet  these  prices  or 
do  without  the  timber.  And  this  Is  becoming 
just  as  true  in  the  Cascades  as  well  as  in  the 
coastal  timber  near  the  export  centers. 

When  housing  starts  in  the  United  States 
took  a  dramatic  dip  a  year  ago.  domestic 
prices  reached  such  low  levels  tliat  i'  would 
have  been  financial  suicide  to  pty  these 
prices  for  logs  and  sell  lumber  In  the  U.S. 
market.  As  a  result,  more  and  more  mill 
operators  and  loggers  entered  the  Japanese 
export  market.  Now.  many  of  the.^e  same  op- 
erators have  insufficient  logs  to  run  their 
own  plants,  even  when  prices  In  the  U.S. 
market  would  permit  them  to  do  so 

Looking  into  the  future  a  few  years,  one 
must  ask  the  question:  If  log  prices  con- 
tinue to  spiral  upwards,  and  log  sales  to 
Japan  continue  to  increase,  who  iciU  be  able 
to  produce  lumber  and  plywood  for  the  do- 
mestic market?  At  the  present  time  a  pro- 
ducer With  dry  kilns,  a  chipper  end  the 
facilities  to  manufacture  the  specialty  Items 
may  eke  out  a  profit.  But,  obviously,  many 
cannot  operr.te,  and  the  long  list  of  closures 
over  the  past  year  Is  mute  evidence  to  this 
effect. 

It  Is  difficult  to  take  a  flat-out  stand  In 
opposition  to  log  exports.  For  one  thing, 
many  of  these  logs  come  frcrn  privately 
owned  timberlands.  and  the  owners  certain- 
ly should  have  the  right  to  sell  their  products 
where  they  please.  For  another  it  is  difficult 
to  discourage  trade  with  a  nation  which 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  ci^mmerce  of 
the  Pacific  states. 

It  becomes  obvious,  however,  that  if  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  supply  the  lumber 
and  plywood  for  a  growing  popul?tian  in 
this  country,  something  will  have  to  be  done, 
and  soon.  When  housing  starts  do  reach  the 
2  million  rate — and  this  Is  not  many  years 
away — It  will  take  all  of  our  own  resources, 
plus  some  sizeable  Imports,  to  supply  this 
demand.  If  log  exports  continue  unchecked. 
it  Is  not  difficult  to  foresee  a  situation  where 
relatively  few  domestic  producers  exist,  and 
these  few  will  literally  be  selling  on  a  quota 
basis  to  a  selected  list  of  customers.  When 
and  If  this  happens,  many  of  the  present 
markets  for  wood  products  will  have  been  re- 
placed by  substitute  materials. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  trade  agreement,  a 
quota  system  perhaps,  which  would  place 
some  control  on  log  exports  from  public 
timber,  and  many  In  the  industry  have  been 
working  long  and  hard  to  bring  this  abou;. 
It  has  not  been  easy.  For  one  thing,  the  firms 
who  do  export  logs  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tions who  benefit  from  log  exports,  have  a 
great    deal    of    Influence    In    Congress,    and 
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obviously  they  influence  the  trade  associa- 
tions to  which  they  belong.  For  another,  the 
State  Department,  where  the  action  Is  re- 
quired. Is  Just  now  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  a  problem  exlsta. 

The  lumber  manufacturers  who  have  been 
hurt  the  most  have  already  appealed  to  their 
congressmen  for  help.  And,  leglsl.itors  like 
Senators  Magnuson  and  Jackson  of  Washing- 
ton and  Hatfield  of  Oregon  have  taken  up 
the  flght.  So  have  House  members  Meeds  and 
Foley  of  Washington  and  Wyatt  and  UUman 
In  Oregon. 

It  would  help  considerably  If  all  lumber- 
man who  stand  to  suffer  from  this  great  loss 
of  raw  material  from  a  basic  Industry  would 
lend  a  hand.  If  you  are  a  distributor,  for 
example,  take  a  look  at  the  ll.st  of  those  who 
supplv  your  basic  needs,  and  mentally  com- 
pare the  list  with  that  of  about  five  years 
ago.  Then  give  some  honest  thought  as  to 
who  win  be  around  to  serve  you  five  and  ten 
years  from  now.  It  may  be  later  than  you 
think. 

HUMANE      LABORATORY      ANIMAL 
TREATMENT  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  and  proud  to  Join  with  my  very 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  Congressman  Paul  O. 
Rogers,  In  cosponsorlng  the  Humane 
Laboratory  Animal  Treatment  Act  of 
1967. 

I  would  like  the  very  able  gentleman 
from  Florida  to  know  that  his  name  Is  a 
household  word  in  the  14th  District  of 
New  Jersey  among  those  members  of 
my  constituency  who  share  his  deep  sense 
of  concern  about  cruelty  to  animals  used 
in  research.  Congressman  Rogers'  im- 
tlrlng  efforts  in  fighting  cruelty  to  mem- 
bers of  the  animal  kingdom  are  worthy 
of  the  approbation  of  every  Member  of 
this  House.  I  am  proud  to  Join  with  him 
in  support  of  this  badly  needed  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  have  read  a  great  deal  during  the 
last  few  years  of  cruelty  to  animals  and 
I  am  very  much  alarmed  that  animals 
used  for  research  are  forced  to  suffer 
cruel  treatment  entirely  unrelated  to  the 
advancement  of  science. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  against  cruelty  does 
not  mean  that  one  must  be  against  re- 
search. The  two  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive. I  think  that  this  bill  will  permit 
research  to  go  forward  while  bringing 
to  a  halt  the  torture  of  Innocent  ani- 
mals at  the  hand  of  so-called  higher 
primates. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  Join  with  us  in 
enacting  this  needed  legislation. 


THE  BATTLE  FOR  A  LIVABLE  EN- 
VIRONMENT; CAB  VERSUS  THE 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  OttingerI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
at  a  very  important  crossroads  in  the  ef- 
fort to  pres€i"ve  a  livable  environment. 
The  ver>-  technological  and  economic 
progress  that  make  possible  our  high 
standard  of  living  and  general  state  of 
well  being,  bring  with  them  serious 
threats  to  our  environment,  threats  that 
could  well  wipe  away  our  progress  and 
perhaps  jeopardize  our  very  survival. 

Congress  has  recognized  this  problem 
and  taken  the  first  tentative  steps  to- 
ward dealing  with  it  in  enacting  meas- 
ures to  combat  air  and  water  pollution 
and  to  help  deal  with  the  mounting  bur- 
den of  refuse  that  is  the  greatest  single 
product  of  the  affluent  society. 

Many  of  our  Federal  agencies,  how- 
ever, are  still  trying  to  live  in  the  Haly- 
con  days  when  it  seemed  as  though  we 
had  enough  fresh  air  and  water,  enough 
land  and  natural  resources,  enough 
space  and  beauty  to  last  through  eter- 
nity. These  agencies  have  been  too  slow 
to  see  the  challenge  and  even  slower  to 
adjust  to  meet  it. 

Federal  agencies  such  as  the  FPC,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  AEC.  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  have  acted  as  though  their 
only  concern  was  to  see  that  we  live  in  a 
well-developed  world.  They  have  failed 
to  see  that  it  will  be  a  pyrrhic  victory 
if  the  environment  of  that  world  is  not 
also  livable. 

Fortunately,  for  future  generations, 
concerned  citizens  across  the  country 
are  recognizing  the  challenge  where 
these  agencies  fall,  and  are  accepting 
the  responsibility  to  fight. 

In  New  York,  a  determined  group  of 
independent  citizens  battled  for  4  years 
to  force  the  FPC  to  weigh  the  effect  of 
environmental  factors  in  determining 
whether  the  gigantic  hydroelectric  proj- 
ect prof>osed  for  Storm  King  Mountain, 
on  the  threshold  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
city,  would  serve  the  full  public  con- 
venience and  necessity.  Alone  and  un- 
aided, even  by  the  supposed  protector  of 
our  natural  resources,  the  Interior  De- 
partment, these  private  citizens  won 
an  epic  victorj-  when  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  laid  down  the  principle 
in  the  Storm  King  Mountain  case  that 
the  FPC  must  not  act  as  an  umpire, 
'blandly  calling  balls  and  strikes,"  but 
must  exercise  the  aCBrmative  responsi- 
bility to  protect  our  environment  as  well 
as  to  develop  power  resources. 

This  basic  principle  has  since  been 
supported  and  extended  by  Justice 
Etouglas'  superb  opinion  in  the  High 
Mountain  Sheep  case. 

Now.  a  new  battle  has  been  joined 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  A  group  of 
public-spirited  citizens  are  fighting  to 
force  the  CAB  to  weigh  the  effects  of 
nerve-shattering  aircraft  din  on  urban 
residents  when  deciding  whether  to  ap- 
prove airline  routes. 

No  one  seriously  disputes  that  the 
noise  of  low-flying  aircraft  has  a  devas- 
tating impact  upon  the  urban  environ- 
ment. The  sole  issue  is  whether  the 
urban  public  is  included  in  the  public 


whose    convenience   and    necessity   the 
CAB  must  serve. 

The  parallel  with  the  Storm  King  case 
is  clear.  In  a  split  decision  the  CAB  has 
arbitrarily  chosen  to  exclude  the  larger 
public  and  restrict  its  concern  only  to 
the  airlines  and  the  traveling  public, 
saying: 

We  need  not  consider,  and  much  less  re- 
solve, the  overall  question  of  the  circum- 
stances and  extent  to  which  the  matters 
urged  by  petitioners  may  constitute  appro- 
priate or  required  factors  for  decision  in  new 
route  proceedings.  Rather,  our  consideration 
of  this  question  Is  restricted  only  to  such  of 
Its  aspects  as  have  bearing  on  the  issue  of 
whether  the  applicants  should  be  allowed  to 
take  part  In  the  hearings  as  Interveners 
under  Rule  15(bi,  as  they  request,  or  as 
participants  under  Rule  14(b),  as  the  exam- 
iner ordered.  On  that  Issue,  we  agree  with  the 
examiner,  and  hence  will  deny  leave  for  the 
applicants  to  intervene. 

In  so  agreeing,  we  Initially  note  that  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  does  not  In  terms  con- 
fer any  right  of  Intervention  upon  mem- 
bers of  the  public  who  may  be  interested  In 
or  affected  by  new  air  operations,  but  rather 
only  authorizes  such  persons  to  "flle  with 
the  Board  a  protest  or  memorandum  In  op- 
position to  or  In  support  of  the  issuance  of  a 
certificate"  (section  401(c),  see,  also,  rule 
14(b)).  Formal  participation  in  hearing 
cases  is  governed  by  our  Rules  14  and  15 
(CFR  302.14  and  .15).  Rule  14(b)  permits 
any  person  to  appear  at  any  new  route  hear- 
ing to  present  any  evidence  relevant  to  the 
Issues,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  ex- 
aminer, to  cross-examine  witnesses.  Such 
person  may  also  present  to  the  examiner  a 
written  statement  on  the  Issues  involved  In 
the  proceeding.  Rule  15  permits  formal  in- 
tervention In  such  cases  in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  specified  In  Rule  15(b).  Our  as- 
sessment of  these  criteria  convince  us  that 
petitioners'  interest  are  not  so  substantial  as 
to  require  or  warrant  lnt€r%'entlon  by  them, 
and  that  Rule  14(b)  participation  will  be 
adequate. 

The  applicants'  assertions  of  environmen- 
tal impact  upon  them  are  highly  generalized, 
and  the  effect  upon  their  individual  Interests 
of  any  certification  herein  is  both  remote 
and  speculative.  The  applicants  do  not  al- 
lege any  unique  injury  which  will  not  be 
shared  equally  by  all  similarly  situated  prop- 
erty owners  Furthermore,  there  Is  no  show- 
ing that  the  environmental  impact  of  heli- 
copter operations  may  be  expected  to  differ 
from  that  Inflicted  by  any  other  aircraft 
which  may  pass  at  low  altitudes  over  resi- 
dential areas,  or  that  this  proceeding  Is  es- 
sentially different  in  this  respect  from  any 
other  new  route  case. 

The  Board  will  do  well  to  note  how  the 
Court  of  Appeals  dispatched  a  parallel 
argument  in  the  Storm  King  case : 

The  Commission  takes  a  narrow  view  of 
the  meaning  of  aggrieved  party  .  .  .  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  not  made  economic  injury 
a  prerequisite  where  the  plaintiffs  have 
shown  a  direct  personal  interest. 

Just  as  the  FPC  tried  to  fob  off  its  re- 
sponsibility for  environmental  factors  In 
the  Storm  King  case,  so  the  CAB  has  at- 
tempted to  shove  responsibility  Into  the 
lap  of  local  authorities,  although  It 
clearly  has  the  authority  to  decide 
whether  aviation  impacts  should  be  ap- 
proved. Finally,  the  Board  tries  to  dele- 
gate responsibility  for  protecting  the 
public  Interest  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  just  as  the  FPC  tried  to 
do  with  the  Department  of  Interior. 

The  Board  might  find  reason  to  re- 
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consider  this  position  in  the  stinging  re- 
buke administered  to  FPC  by  the  court 
of  appeals  when  it  said: 

In  this  case  as  in  many  others  the  Com- 
mission has  claimed  to  be  representatives  of 
the  public  Interest.  This  role  does  not  per- 
mit it  to  act  as  an  umpire  blandly  calling 
balls  and  strikes  for  adversaries;  the  right 
of  the  public  must  receive  active  and  affirma- 
tion protection  at  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Relying  upon  its  archaic  and  limited 
view  of  its  responsibility  to  protect  a 
\1tal  aspect  of  our  environment,  the  CAB 
has  set  the  stage  for  another  precedent- 
setting  battle;  a  battle  which  it  will  find 
Joined  by  angry  citizens  from  all  over 
the  country. 

Undoubtedly,  It  will  be  a  tough  battle 
for  the  protesting  citizens,  but  the  cards 
will  not  be  stacked  against  them  as  they 
were  in  the  Storm  King  case. 

Tr-o  of  the  five  CAB  members  have 
parted  from  the  majority  saying: 

In  our  view,  these  petitioners  comprise  a 
class  of  persons  not  otherwise  represented 
who  may  be  substantially  affected  by  any 
authorization  which  may  Issue  herein  In 
these  circumstances,  we  believe  that  they  are 
entitled  to  intervene  and  participate  on  all 
relevant  Issues  at  least  through  a  single 
spokesman,  and  this  irrespective  of  whether 
"environmental  impact"  is  such  an  Issue  In 
the  circumstances  of  this  case.  Rule  14  does 
not  permit  p.^rticlpation  in  Board  proceed- 
ings as  a  fuM  party,  and  participation  under 
Rule  14  Is  not  an  acceptable  substitute  for 
intervention  in  this  case. 

Furthermore,  where  the  citizens  in  the 
Storm  King  case  found  their  trj.st  be- 
trayed by  the  vacillation  and  timidity  of 
the  Interior  Department,  the  residents 
of  Washington  have  a  forceful  and  de- 
cisive champion  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  Indeed,  the  brief  filed  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  pre- 
sents such  an  excellent  statement  of  the 
issues.  I  believe  that  it  deserves  the  wid- 
est consideration  and  I  therefore  include 
It  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[Before  the  Civil  .Aeronautics  Board,  Wash- 
ington   DC] 
Answer  of  the  Department  or  Transporta- 
tion   TO   Petitions   for   Review   or   Staff 
Action  Filed  by  the  Committee  Against 
National  Concerned  Citizens,   the  Pali- 
sades Citizens  .Association 
(Washin^on-Baltimore     Helicopter     Service 
Investigation — Docket  17665) 
Pxu-suant     to     section     385  51(e)     of    the 
Board's  Economic  Regulations,  and  In  con- 
nection with  the  petitions  for  Board  Review 
of    Staff    Action    filed    by    the    Committee 
against  the  National,  the  Palisades  Citizens 
Association  and  the  Concerned  Citizens,  the 
Department    of   Transportation    respectfully 
submits  that  to  the  extent  the  petitions  to 
Intervene  in  this  proceeding  were  denied  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Issues  which  these  par- 
t.es  intended  to  raise  were  not  germane,  the 
Examiner's   decision  shou'.d  be  reconsidered 
by  the  Board 

At  issue  In  this  proceeding  is  whether  the 
"public  convenience  and  necessity"  require 
the  authorization  of  scheduled  helicopter 
service  on  a  subsidy-Ineligible  basis  between 
the  downtown  city  centers  of  Washington 
and  Baltimore,  on  the  one  hand,  and  'Wash- 
ington National  Airport.  Dulles  International 
Airport  and  Friendship  Airport,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  well  as  between  each  of  the  three 
designated  airports.  Under  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act,  the  concept  of  'public  convenience 
and  necessity"  is  not  limited  to  a  concern  for 


air  transportation  users  only;  it  may  encom- 
pass as  well  concern  for  others  who  may  be 
affected  by  air  transportation,  be  it  a  surface 
carrier  threatened  by  potential  loss  of  traffic, 
a  community  believing  that  its  economic  in- 
terests are  involved,  or  as  in  this  case,  a  civic 
group  which  considers  Itself  to  be  adversely 
affected  by  noise,  air  pollution  or  alleged 
safety  considerations.  We  submit  that  'pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity"  as  ussd  in  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  embraces  the  enUre 
public  and  that  Board  determinations  should 
consider  those  who  assert  they  would  be  in- 
convenienced or  adversely  affected  as  well  as 
those  who  allege  that  they  will  be  benefited 
by  the  proposed  new  service.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  note  that  section  102  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  requires  only  that  the 
Board  consider  the  six  enumerated  cate- 
gories ■■among  other  things,"  and  does  not 
limit  the  Boards  duty  to  consider  other  pub- 
lic Interest  factors. 

It  Is  the  Department's  position  that  a  con- 
sideration of  the  environmental  impact  of 
common  earner  operations  is  a  relevant  and 
Important  factor  to  be  weighed  in  determin- 
ing whether  in  a  particular  proceeding  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity  require 
authorization  of  the  proposed  service.  We 
note  m  this  connection  that  Congress  Itself 
In  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
urged  that  attention  be  given  to  environ- 
mental factors.  Including  aircraft  noise  (see 
sections  2ib)(2),  4(a)  and  4(fi,  DOT  Act, 
80  Stat.  931,  et  seq.). 

The  Department  does  not  suggest  that  the 
Issue  which  we  understand  the  three  civic 
groups  intended  to  raise  is  one  which  would 
In  this  case  operate  against  granting  the  re- 
quested certificate.  Nor  does  the  Department 
presume  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  whether 
these  groups  are  the  best  equipped  to  pre- 
sent these  issues  for  the  Boards  considera- 
tion. The  Department  does  submit,  however, 
that  if  the  grounds  for  denial  of  the  peti- 
tions for  intervention  were  that  the  issues 
intended  to  be  presented  were  not  relevant 
to  the  proceeding  or  could  not  l>e  properly 
considered  by  the  Board,  that  such  grounds 
are  not  a  proper  basis  for  denial  of  the 
petitioners'  request. 

The  Department  recognizes  the  interest  of 
the  Board  In  conducting  efficient  and  expedi- 
tious hearings.  In  this  respect  the  hearing 
examiner  Is  given  broad  latitude  In  making 
any  rulings  designed  to  limit  the  extent  of 
evidence  presented  and  cross-examination, 
and  to  require,  where  appropriate,  consolida- 
tion of  evidentiary  presentation  in  order  to 
avoid  duplication  and  unnecessary  extension 
of  the  hearings. 

In  summary,  we  ask  that  the  Board  con- 
sider carefully  the  grounds  upon  which  pe- 
titions of  the  three  civic  groups  were  denied 
by  its  staff  and  that  Its  actions  on  the  peti- 
tions for  Board  review  take  Into  account  the 
matters  presented  above. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
John  E.  Robson, 

General  Counsel. 
James  Lawrence  Smith. 

Attorney. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Federal  agencies 
should  force  private  citizens  to  incur  the 
tremendous  financial  burden  of  fighting 
these  issues  of  public  ixjUcv,  but  I  am 
pleased  that  there  are  people  who  are 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  mvolved. 
The  defense  of  our  threatened  environ- 
ment is  well  worth  it. 


U.S.  MARITIME  SLTREMACY 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Gettys]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GETTYS  Mr.  Speaker.  Rear  Adm. 
John  Harllee.  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, recently  made  a  significant  address 
in  Charleston,  S.C.  relating  to  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  US  maritime  sup;em- 
acy  on  the  oceans  of  the  world.  I  believe 
Chairman  Harllee's  remarks  are  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  I  submit  his  fine  address  for 
insertion  in  the  Record  : 
Address   of  Rear  Adm    John   Harllee.  U.S. 
Navt   (Retired).  Chairman,  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,   at  the  Dinner  Spon- 
sored   BY    THE   Propeller    Club.    Port   or 
Charleston.    S.C,    on    Tttesdat,    Septem- 
ber 19.  1967 

President  Benjamin  Home  Jr..  of  the 
Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Charleston,  Captain 
Capers  Barr  my  good  friend,  former  ship- 
mate and  General  Manager  of  the  States 
Port  Authority,  dlstlnguUhed  guests,  and 
members  of  the  Propeller  Club. 

It  IS  wonderful  to  be  able  to  return  to 
Charleston  where  my  family  has  so  many 
connections  I  was  Indeed  fortunate  to  have 
been  here  in  July  to  attend  the  ceremonies 
of  the  dedication  of  the  Hunley  Museum 
It  was  here  In  Charleston  that  my  father. 
Brigadier  General  William  C  Harllee,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps.  (Retired),  attended  the 
Citadel,  from  1891  to  1893,  and  it  was  a  real 
pleasure  and  honor  for  me  to  have  seen  the 
President-Emeritus  of  the  Citadel,  that  great 
Amencan  General  Mark  Clark  during  my 
visit  to  Charleston,  It  w.xs  in  this  area  that 
my  father  established  a  rifle  range  at  Mt. 
Pleasant  after  he  had  served  as  Captain  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Rifle  Team  Most  of  my 
father's  family  were  from  South  Carolina 
and  the  City  of  Florence  was  named  after  a 
relative  of  mine,  thus,  I  have  many  fond 
memories  of  this  city  and  state. 

Yovir  ports  are  showing  phenomenal 
growth— and  as  you  know  you  can  credit 
Congressman  Mendel  Rivers  with  a  great 
deal  of  your  successes.  They  were  created  by 
his  ability  and  his  dedication  not  only  to 
Charleston  and  South  Carolina  as  well  as  to 
the  Armed  Forces,  but  to  the  maritime 
destiny  of  this  great  nation.  The  US  De- 
partment of  Commerce  recently  released 
figures  showing  that  the  Port  of  Charles- 
ton moved  up  two  places  In  rank  in  foreign 
commerce  in  1966.  advancing  from  15th 
place  to  13th  place  In  all  United  States  sea- 
ports. 

Since  World  War  11.  South  Carolina  has 
shown  the  greatest  percentage  Increase  in 
U.S.  foreign  trade  of  any  state  in  the  na- 
tion and  Charleston  has  advanced  from  56th 
in  the  nation  to  13th  In  foreign  trade  In- 
crease 

The  U.S  Department  of  Commerce  shows 
a  record  growth  In  dollar  value  of  exports 
and  imports  for  the  South  Carolina  Customs 
District  Total  dollar  value  of  exports  and 
Imports  for  calendar  1966  was  M74.3  million, 
higher  than  any  previous  year  in  the  Au- 
thority's history  The  1966  record  exceeded 
1965.  also  a  record  year,  by  $118.1  million,  an 
increase  of  33 '"r. 

Exports  for  1966  totaled  $162  4  million,  an 
Increase  of  $33.5  million  over  the  1965  figures 
of  »1289  miUlon.  This  represents  a  percent- 
age increase  of  26'"r  during  1966 

Imports  for  1966  totaled  $311.9  million,  an 
Increase  of  $84.6  million  over  the  1965  fig- 
ures of  $227  3  million.  This  represents  an 
Increase  of  37'%  during  1966 

The  South  Carolina  Customs  District  has 
;hown  the  fastest  growth  of  any  district  In 
the  nation  In  percentage  value  of  foreign 
trade  since  World  War  II.  During  the  past 
twenty  years,  value  of  foreign  trade  has  risen 


from  $49  5  million  In  1947  to  $474  3  million  In 
1966.  an  Increase  of  approximately  $425  mil- 
lion, 

IncreaslriK  Industrialization  and  Increasing 
port  facilities  are  expected  to  reap  even 
greater  profits  for  South  Carolina  in  the 
field  of  foreign  trade. 

And  now  the  South  Carolina  State  Ports 
Authority  Is  winding  up  another  record 
breaking  year  In  tonnage. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  state 
port  facilities  moved  even  closer  to  your 
historic  goal  of  shipping  2,000,000  tons  of 
cargo  annually. 

And  based  on  growth  in  recent  years.  South 
Carolina's  port*  may  reach  this  landmark 
In  less  than  a  year. 

The  marketing  and  transportation  needs 
of  new  Industry  In  the  Palmetto  State,  plus 
your  recent  fastpaced  Industrial  growth.  Is 
expected  to  push  tonnage  through  the  ports 
ever  higher 

Preliminary  tonnage  reports,  for  example. 
In  late  June  Indicated  state  facilities  would 
handle  about  300,000  tons  higher  than  last 
year's  record  of  1,647,150  tons,  thus  establish- 
ing a  new  high  of  about  1,950,000  tons. 

During  the  first  11  months  of  the  fiscal 
ye.ir,  the  Ports  Authority  easily  smashed 
last  year's  12-month  record — handling 
1,793,661  tons. 

Tlie  phenomenal  growth  of  state  port  fa- 
cilities and  their  activity  can  readily  be 
seen  If  current  tonmge  Is  compared  with 
tonnage  recorded  In  1958,  when  only  about 
one-third  as  much  was  handled. 

■i'es.  Charleston  is  truly  a  great  port  and 
It  will  definitely  play  a  major  role  In  the 
fantastic  revolution  of  contalnerlzatlon.  I 
foresee  a  dramatic  Increase  In  the  operation 
of  contalnershlps — ships  hauling  cargo  In 
containers  sw-ung  aboard  from  truck  chassis 
and  rail  cars  and  back  onto  wheels  at  the 
port  of  discharge. 

Sea-Land  already  Is  established  here  and 
appears  to  be  doing  a  successful  Job  of  selling 
the  service  at  Inland  points. 

The  Port  of  Charleston  is  In  excellent 
shape.  You  are  progressing  tremendously.  A 
few  years  ago  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion helped  out  South  Carolina  when  the 
F.M.C  discovered  that  the  North  Atlantic 
ports  might  be  taking  business  from  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  by 
unfair  rate  practices.  Other  than  that  there 
have  been  very  few  problems  here  and  those 
have  been  minor.  Captain  Capers  Barr  and 
Chairman  Mendel  Rivers  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  go  Into  some 
detail  about  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  what  we  should  try  to  do  to  help 
you  In  our  responsibilities  to  serve  the  public 
interest. 

First,  let  me  say  that  basically  the  United 
States  h.is  two  maritime  Interests  The  first 
relates  to  the  American  flag  merchant  marine 
which  18  necessary  for  national  defei.se  pur- 
poses and  for  trade  purposes.  The  second  has 
to  do  With  exporters.  Importers,  and  con- 
sumers and  their  Interest  In  our  trade  and 
commerce.  mi:i8t  of  which  Is  carried  in  for- 
eign flag  ships. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  fields,  the 
Maritime  Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  handles  the  direct  promotion 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  with: 

{ 1 )   Operating  differential  subsidy. 

1 2)   Construction  differential  subsidy. 

(3)    Care  of  reserve  fleet. 

14)    A  research  and  development  program. 

i5)  Title  XI  low  interest  mortgages,  which 
assists  operators  in  making  ship  purchases 
and  a  number  of  other  promotional  aids. 

(6)  Training  of  oflBcers  for  the  merchant 
marine,  and 

(7)  Miscellaneous  other  items  such  as  ad- 
ministration of  cargo  preference. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  of 
which  I  am  Chairman,  handles  the  other 
interest   of   the  United   States   In   maritime 


matters,  the  one  which  haa  to  do  trlth  the 
welfare  of  exporters,  importers,  and  con- 
sumers, in  other  words,  the  general  public. 
The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  Is  an  in- 
dependent quasi-Judicial  agency  completely 
separate  from  the  Maritime  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Its  five 
Commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  its  Chairman  Is  designated  by  the 
President.  It  is  certainly  In  the  interest  of 
the  public  of  this  nation  to  have  a  strong 
merchant  marine  and  I  will  develop  later 
how  I  believe  we  help  in  that  connection. 

The  Interest  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment In  exporters.  Importers,  and  consumers 
may  seem  to  be  the  same  as  its  Interest 
relating  to  the  American  flag  merchant 
marine.  However,  it  Is  not  exactly  the  same, 
because.  In  the  first  place,  foreign  ships  carry 
most  of  our  commercial  cargo  and  in  the 
second  place,  even  in  cases  of  American  flag 
ships  a  high  freight  rate  fand  most  Ameri- 
can flag  liners  are  In  conferences  and  charge 
the  same  freight  rates  as  the  foreign  ships) 
may  be  good  for  the  American  merchant 
marine  but  It  Is  not  necessarily  good  for 
exporters.  Impwrters  and  consumers.  Of 
course  the  freight  rates  should  be  high 
enough  to  make  possible  a  healthy  merchant 
marine. 

The  importance  of  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  world  trade 
is  underlined  by  the  Increasing  emphasis 
which  must  be  placed  on  export  expansion. 
Our  country  spends  billions  of  dollars  on 
foreign  aid  and  military  exports  overseas  and 
on  foreign  travel  by  American  citizens.  In 
order  to  maintain  the  necessary  favorable 
balance  of  payments  situation  it  Is  essential 
that  the  United  States  have  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade,  i.e..  higher  total  exports  than 
imports.  Of  coiu-se.  Impwrts  are  also  Impor- 
tant because  they,  in  many  Instances  supply 
the  raw  material  for  exports  and  in  other 
ca.ses  supply  needed  products  to  consvimers. 
Furthermore,  foreign  countries  cannot  pay 
for  our  exports  unless  we  import  from  them. 

Export  expansion  also  makes  a  significant 
contribution  towards  solving  the  recurring 
unemployment  problem  in  our  economy. 

Another  aspect  of  the  concern  of  our  Gov- 
ernment In  maritime  affairs  Is  the  welfare 
of  the  public  of  our  offshore  states  and  ter- 
ritories such  as  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  Virgin  Islands  and  Samoa.  Ocean 
transportation  to  these  areas  is  conducted 
by  Am.erlcan  flig  lines,  but.  again,  a  balance 
must  be  struck  between  the  welfare  of  the 
steamship  lines  for  which  high  freight  rates 
might  be  good  and  the  welfare  of  the  millions 
of  people  In  t'lose  states  and  territories  for 
whom  high  freight  rates  are  not  necessarily 
good.  Here  as  In  so  miny  other  ways  we  act 
as  the  referee  or  um.plre. 

Another  way  of  summing  up  the  function 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  is  to 
say  that  its  concern  Is  with  our  oceanborne 
trade  and  commerce.  Nevertheless,  we  firmly 
believe  that  the  Commission  does  help  the 
.\merlc.\n  merchant  marine  because  we  be- 
lieve that  by  removing  artificial  Impediments 
to  trade  and  commerce  and  by  ensuring  fair 
competition  that  trade  Is  stimulated  and 
more  cargo  becomes  available.  We  believe 
that  if  cargo  Is  available  that  the  American 
merchant  marine  can  do  well  under  condi- 
tions of  fair  competition. 

I  must  admit  that  Americans  In  general 
and  American  businessmen  in  particular  do 
not  like  government  regulation  and  that  it 
is  an  extremely  difficult  Job.  to  which  we  are 
dedicating  ourselvee.  to  convince  them  by 
actions  more  than  by  words,  that  fair  regu- 
lation Is  helpful  and  not  harmful  and  that 
the  umpire  has  an  Important  role  to  play. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
regulation  which  I  have  described,  we  at 
the  Commission  must  concern  ourselves  with 
carriers,  terminals,  freight  forwarders,  ship- 
pers and  to  a  lesser  extent  travel  agents. 


With  regard  to  the  carriers,  the  steamship 
lines  in  international  trades  started  way  back 
In  the  1870's  to  group  themselves  into  what 
are  known  as  conferences.  These  conferences 
fix  freight  rates  and  establish  conditions  of 
carriage  by  agreement  among  competing  car- 
riers. This  is  not  compatible  with  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act  and  the  Clayton  Amend- 
ment and  does  violence  to  the  basic  American 
philosophy  of  competition  and  free  enter- 
prise, which  most  of  U5  believe  made  this 
nation  so  strong  economically.  However,  after 
an  Investigation  which  lasted  from  1912  to 
1916,  and  after  two  other  investigations  which 
were  conducted  simultaneously  from  1958  to 
1961.  the  Congress  decided  that  the  history  of 
the  international  steamship  Industry  was 
such  that  without  agreement  on  rates  there 
would  be  cut-throat  competition  and  chaotic 
conditions,  which  would  result  in  Instability 
and  In  damage  to  exporters  and  Importers,  as 
well  as  to  steamship  lines.  This  situation  was 
caused  in  large  part  by  the  widely  varying 
costs  of  operating  ships  under  different  flags. 
The  difference  In  the  standards  of  living  and, 
therefore  in  wages,  as  well  as  in  almost  all 
other  costs  (Including  the  cost  of  ships) 
between  the  different  nations  of  the  world, 
are  too  well  known  to  require  any  ampli- 
fication. 

The  basic  concept  the  Congress  held  in 
en.Tctlng  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  and  amend- 
ing it  in  1961  was  that  steamship  conferences 
were  beneficial  to  both  shippers  and  carriers 
and,  therefore  to  the  general  public,  but 
that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  utilize 
such  predatory  tactics  as  to  drive  all  the  in- 
dependents or  nonconference  lines  cut  cf 
trades.  The  Congress  and  the  laws  It  enacted 
envision  competition,  or  the  possibility  of 
competition,  by  one  or  more  nonconference 
lines  on  each  trade  route  acting  as  a  natural 
inhibitor  on  excessively  high  freight  rates 
and  on  poor  services.  The  utilization  of  rate 
disapproval  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission was  envisioned  only  ps  an  extreme 
measure  to  be  used  In  the  rarest  of  c.-ses. 

The  regulation  of  conferences  is  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  task,  because  of  the  gre.'.t 
difficulty  of  maintaining  a  balance  bfftween 
strong,  healthy  conferences  and  some  inde- 
pendent competition  or,  at  least,  the  possi- 
bility of  it.  Most  highly  experienced  steam- 
ship men  probably  think  that  it  is  impossible 
to  maintain  such  a  balance  but  I  sincerely 
believe  that  it  has  been  maintai:ieci  in  the 
past  few  years,   generally  speaking. 

We  regulate  conferences  by  insuring  that 
they  carry  out  such  functions  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

( 1 )  Self-policing.  Rebates  and  other  mal- 
practices resulting  in  unfair  competition 
occur  more  abroad  than  in  the  United  States. 
Some  foreign  nations  take  a  differeiit  view 
of  these  practices  than  we  do.  but  the  major 
maritime  nations  are  gradually  beginning  to 
share  our  views  as  to  the  desir.'ibllity  of  fair 
competition.  These  malpractices  c.-in  be 
much  more  effectively  dealt  with  by  self- 
policing  bodies  thpn  by  a  Government  body 
alone,  although  we  do  the  best  we  can  In 
this  regard.  Tlie  self-policing  agencies  are 
required  by  our  law.  but  the  details  of  the 
form  and  operation  of  them  are  decided  upon 
by  the  steamship  lines  in  each  conference 
In  their  own  mutual  self-interest. 

(2)  Just  and  reasonable  procedures  for 
handling  shippers  requests  and  complaints. 

i3)  Pair  and  reasonable  rules  concerning 
admission,  expulsion  and  withdraw.il  from 
conference  membership.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  American  flag  steamship  lines  and 
some  others  had  dlfliculf^s  getting  into  some 
conferences.  In  many  trades  conferences  had 
a  grip  on  the  trade,  .md  this  meant  that 
carriers  which  could  not  get  into  the  confer- 
ences could  not  get  into  the  trades.  Even  re- 
cently we  have  h.id  to  be  of  assistance  to 
.\mencan  flag  lines  in  this  respect. 

(4)  The  right  of  Independent  action  in 
agreements   between  conferences.  The  Con- 


gress felt  it  Important  that  shippers  not  be 
faced  with  one  huge  conference  covering  all 
trades  everywhere  which  woi.ld  have  power 
which  would  be  excessively  great. 

(5)  Dual  rate  contracts.  The  conferences, 
m  order  to  be  able  to  give  adequate  service 
on  a  trade  route  have  for  many  years  utilized 
du.al  rate  contracts  which  permit  shippers 
who  agree  to  ship  exclusively  on  conference 
vessels  >n  a  particular  trade  to  receive  lower 
freight  rates,  usually  about  15  ""c  lower,  than 
other  shippers.  However,  one  of  these  dual 
rate  contracts  had  what  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  judged  to  be  too  preda- 
tory an  effect,  and  It  was  ruled  illegal  in 
1958  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  famous 
Isbrandtsen  Case.  Since  that  time,  the  dual 
rate  contracts  were  legalized  by  Congress 
from  year  to  year  and  in  1961  were  made 
permanently  lawful  by  statute,  but  only  on 
condition  that  they  included  eight  specific 
safeguards  and  one  general  safeguard  for 
shippers,  the  details  of  which  were  to  be 
(and  have  been)  drawn  up  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission.  These  provisions  of 
the  law  not  only  protect  the  shippers  them- 
selves, but  also  provide  for  the  possibility 
of  nonconference  lines  entering  trades  In 
which  adequate  service  Is  not  rendered  by  the 
conferences. 

(6)  Publication  of  ta  IfTs  (lists  of  freight 
rates)  Both  conferences  and  nonconference 
lines  are  required  to  make  their  tariffs  public 
to  give  30  days  advance  notice  of  Increases 
in  rates,  although  reductions  are  effective 
when  filed. 

The  above  measures  were  added  to  the 
Shipping  Act  1916  by  the  Bonner  Act.  Public 
Law  87-346  in  1961.  They  are  not  all  of  the 
methods  of  regulation  of  conferences  used 
by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission.  They 
do.  however,  constitute  a  fair  sampling  of  the 
regulation  w-e  are  required  by  the  shipping 
statutes  to  exercise. 

Our  type  of  regulation,  or  for  that  matter 
any  governmental  activity  whatsoever  in 
connection  with  the  lnt,ernatlonal  shipping 
conferences  is  considered  by  the  great  marl- 
time  nations  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan, 
who  are  in  most  respect  our  best  allies  In 
the  world  today,  to  constitute  totally  un- 
warranted and  highly  objectionable  uni- 
lateral Governmental  interference  In  Interna- 
tional business.  On  the  other  hand,  v^'e  be- 
lieve that  our  laws  are  simply  designed  to 
see  that  the  ofttlmes  great  power  of  the 
steamship  conferences  Is  not  used  In  a  man- 
ner discriminatory  against  American  steam- 
ship lines,  seaports,  or  exporters  or  are  det- 
rimental to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  or  contrary  to  Its  public  Interest. 
It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  laws  do 
not  provide  that  the  conferences  must  act  In 
a  manner  favoring  the  United  States:  only 
that  they  must  not  act  in  a  manner  detri- 
mental to  the  United  States.  It  Is  our  view- 
that  those  who  come  to  the  shores  of  the 
United  States  and  engage  In  our  commerce 
should  observe  our  laws,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  these  laws  provide  for 
fair  competition  and  Justice  for  all.  We  be- 
lieve Americans  are  entitled  to  fair  competi- 
tion and  can  do  well  if  they  get  It. 

Lengthy  negotiations  with  the  m.arltime 
nations  of  Western  Euprope  and  Japan  have, 
in  my  opinion,  resulted  in  much  progress  in 
reaching  pragmatic  understandings  and 
mutually  acceptable  solutions  to  our  prob- 
lems despite  our  differences  In  philosophy. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  per- 
forms another  type  of  carrier  regulations: 
namely,  that  of  the  domestic  offshore  car- 
riers which  operate  between  the  continental 
United  States  and  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  'Virgin  Islands,  Guam  and  Samoa. 
Although  people  generally  travel  to  those 
places  by  air,  practically  all  of  the  goods 
consumed  In  those  areas  are  transported  by 
ships,  as  are  the  goods  produced  In  those 
areas.  The  Commission  has  a  more  direct 
rate  making  power  on  these  trade  routes 
than  In  the  foreign  trades:  specifically  it 
has  the  power  to  set  maximum  and  mini- 


mum rates — a  pubUc-utillty  type  of  rate 
regulatory  power.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  Im- 
portance of  our  operations  both  to  the  car- 
riers and  to  the  public  of  the  areas  con- 
cerned. 

We  also  regulate  ocean  freight  forwarders, 
who  constitute  a  vital  American  Industry 
concerned  with  getting  cargo  from  place  to 
place  as  travel  agents  get  people  from  place 
to  place.  We  have  recently  published  our 
final  freight  forwarder  rules  after  many  re- 
visions to  improve  them  in  the  light  of  the 
Industry  experience  and  we  have  completed 
a  licensing  program.  These  rules  and  the 
licensing  program  were  called  for  by  Public 
Law  87-254.  enacted  late  in  1961. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  freight  for- 
warders of  Charleston  are  satisfied  with  the 
rules,  as  Is  the  National  Association  of  Cus- 
tom House  Brokers  and  Freight  Forwarders. 
If  any  of  you  here  are  not  happy  with  them 
I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  them  with  you. 

In  addition,  we  regulate  approximately  400 
ocean  terminals.  In  this  area  of  our  regula- 
tion, we  come  In  contact  with  the  South 
Carolina  State  Ports  Authority  as  well  as 
other  South  Atlantic  ports  authorities  and 
terminal  operators.  We  have  always  been 
welcomed  by  these  marine  terminal  Interests, 
and  have  always  been  received  with  famed 
southern  hospitahty.  Tlie  South  Carolina 
State  Ports  Authority  has  continually  kept 
pace  with  the  ever  increasing  export  and  im- 
port trades.  This,  combined  with  the  Indus- 
trial boom  of  the  southeastern  area  of  the 
United  States,  speaks  highly  of  the  officials 
responsible  for  the  port  progress  in  South 
Carolina.  Charleston  can  boast  having  mod- 
ern day  terminal  facilities  and  steamship 
services.  The  inauguration  of  Sea-Land's 
modern  containerized  service  in  March  of 
1966  is  Just  one  example  of  the  modern  out- 
look of  the  steamship  and  port  terminal 
Interests  in  South  Carolina.  In  order  to  keep 
one  step  ahead,  the  South  Carolina  State 
Ports  Authority  has  developed  the  ports  of 
Georgetown  and  Port  Royal  with  foresight 
for  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  foreign 
commerce. 

Recently,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion Implemented  its  General  Order  15  which 
requires  that  all  marine  terminal  operators 
file  their  tariffs  with  the  Commission,  keep 
such  tariffs  available  at  their  places  of  busi- 
ness and  adopt  uniform  definitions  as  set 
forth  m  our  rule.  Because  many  pwrts  felt 
that  Imposition  of  absolutely  uniform  defi- 
nitions created  a  hardship  for  them  and  dis- 
turbed historical  practices,  we  now  permit 
use  of  other  definitions  If  they  are  correlated 
appropriately.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
South  Carolina  St.ate  Ports  Authority,  even 
before  our  tariff  rules  became  effective,  had 
adopted  completely  the  definitions  contained 
in  our  rule.  It  is  this  type  of  cooperation 
which  m.akes  our  job  in  Washington  easier. 

In  order  to  assist  shippers  in  their  efforts 
to  obtain  favorable  rates  from  conferences 
and  steamship  lines  In  our  foreign  trade,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Oommlssion.  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Ocean  Freight 
Rate  Guidelines  for  Shippers."  This  booklet 
sets  forth  the  Commission's  regulatory  au- 
thority and  discusses  the  ways  In  which 
shippers  can  obtain  necessary  adjustments 
In  ocean  freight  rates  and  services.  Copies  of 
this  booklet  are  available  to  anyone  who 
desires  it.  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  In  further 
detail  with  any  shippers  present  how  the 
steamship  lines  and  the  Commission  can 
help  them. 

Now  let  me  get  back  to  the  American 
merchant  marine.  There  are  five  ways  in 
which  I  believe  we  help  it  and  you  who  are 
representing  American  flag  carriers  here. 
They  are: 

(1)  There  has  been  a  tremendous  increase 
in  cargo  carried  by  the  American  merchant 
jnanne  since  the  activity  of  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission  which  was  revitalized  In 
1961  for  regulatory  purpKJses  and  separated 
from    the   Maritime    Administration    of    the 


Department  of  Commerce  with  Ite  promo- 
tional functions.  We  certainly  do  not  claim 
credit  for  all  or  even  most  of  this  Increase, 
but  I  do  believe  that  removal  of  monopolistic 
perversions  and  artificial  Impediments  to 
trade  by  the  Commission  and  Its  assistance 
to  exporters  and  Importers  has  played  some 
helpful  role  in  this  increase  in  trade. 

(2)  Protectio7i  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  from  discrimination  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments  in  accordance  with  Section  19  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920.  The  Com- 
mission and  its  predecessors  have  moved 
effectively  in  this  direction  In  the  past.  Con- 
sequently, during  the  past  year  or  two  there 
has  been  very  little  occasion  to  use  the 
statutory  powers  the  Commission  has  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  against  the  American 
merchant  marine. 

(3  )  Fair  treatment  of  American  flag  steam- 
ship lines  by  conferences.  This  subject  has 
already  been  discussed. 

(4)  Relationships  between  freight  for- 
warders  and  the  steamship  lines.  In  certain 
cases  some  freight  forwarders  have  control 
over  vast  amounts  of  cargo  and  in  ether 
cases  steamship  lines  may  exercise  a  degree 
of  control  over  freight  forwarders.  It  Is  in 
the  interest  of  both,  and  in  the  public  inter- 
est, that  there  be  fair  play  between  them.  I 
believe  that  this  is,  by  large,  being  accom- 
plished by  the  licensing  program  and  by  cur 
implementation  of  the  freight  forwarder 
legislation  with  the  rules  mentioned  above. 

(5)  Relationships  betioecn  carriers  and 
terminals.  The  Commission  desires  to  mini- 
mize regulation  here,  as  everywhere  else,  to 
what  is  necessary  in  the  public  interest  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Commission 
has  not  requested  power  to  set  maximum  and 
minimum  rates  for  terminals,  although  some 
have  advocated  this.  Nevertheless,  as  m  the 
case  of  the  freight  forwarders,  a  referee  is 
often  necessary  and  the  Commission  acts  as 
that  referee. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916,  as  amended  in  1961,  and  the  other 
statutes  which  we  administer  are  good  laws. 
As  soon  as  we  at  the  Commission  become 
convinced  that  these  statutes  should  be 
changed  in  any  way,  we  will  certainly  take 
action  to  recommend  changes  and  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  will,  in  the  future,  as  it 
has  In  the  past,  listen  very  carefully  to 
changes  which   we  might  request. 

It  Is  perhaps  well.  In  considering  our  laws 
and  the  implementation  of  these  laws  by 
the  Commission,  to  look  at  the  overall  results 
In  terms  of  the  legality  of  our  action,  which 
Is  sometimes  questioned  by  foreigners  as  well 
as  by  Americans:  the  growth  or  decrease  of 
our  oceanborne  trade  and  commerce:  and  the 
welfare  of  tlie  Industries  we  regulate. 

We  have,  of  course,  sustained  some  court 
defeats,  but  our  victories  In  the  Federal 
courts  outnumber  those  defeats  ten  to  one. 

Our  oceanlx)me  trade  and  commerce  In- 
creased from  som.e  25  billion  dollars  In  1960 
(before  the  revltallzatlon  of  regulation  and 
the  formation  of  the  present  Commission  i  to 
about  32  billion  dollars  In  1965. 

Insofar  as  we  can  determine,  the  profits  of 
the  steamship  lines  we  regulate  have  In- 
creased to  all-time  peace-time  highs  during 
the  past  few  years.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
they  are  making  as  much  money  as  many 
other  Industries  or  that  they  do  not  have  a 
problem  about  replacing  their  ships  Never- 
theless, we  cannot  detect  signs  of  regulation 
hurting   their  overall   income. 

Charleston  Is  a  great  city.  South  Carolina  a 
great  state.  And  again,  you  are  fortunate  to 
be  represented  In  Washington  by  Congress- 
man Mendel  Rivers.  Chairman  of  the  power- 
ful House  of  Representative's  .^rmed  Services 
Committee  and  to  have  the  services  of 
Captain  Capers  Ba-T. 

Before  closing  my  remarks.  I  have  a  special 
favor  I  would  ask  you  friends.  I  have  men- 
tioned Congressman  Mendel  Rivers  several 
times  in  the  course  of  my  talk.  I  realize  the 
Chairman   needs   no  buUd-up   here,  nor   In 
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any  other  part  of  our  Country.  His  con- 
tribution to  the  maritime  strength  of  the 
nation  has  been  both  substantive  and  signif- 
icant I  suggest  that  we  citizens  of  Charles- 
ton, as  a  long-term  tribute  to  the  Chairman, 
pave  the  way  for  the  esUbllshment  of  a  L. 
Mendel  Rivers  Center  of  Maritime  Studies 
at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  in  recog- 
nition of  Ms  dedicated  maritime  services  to 
the  nation.  I  ask  this  not  alone  to  honor 
Mendel  Rivers  but  to  insure  U  S  supremacy 
on  the  ocp.ins  of  the  world 

It  was  an  honor  and  pleasure  to  be  here 
today. 

COLLEGE    FOOTBALLS    MOST 
EXCITING   NEW    PLAYER 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  Rooney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  always  a  pleasure  for  all  of  ils  to 
come  face  to  face  with  a  new  incident 
which  proves  the  realization  of  the  great 
American  dream.  This  past  week  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  Americans  read 
with  avid  interest  the  story  of  Richie 
Szaro  which  appeared  in  the  September 
24  issue  in  This  Week. 

I  am  proud  to  have  such  a  fine  young 
man  in  my  congressional  district  achieve 
so  much  success.  He  rightly  deserves  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  other  famed  men 
and  women  who  were  reared  in  Brooklyn. 

My  faith  in  the  future  of  my  counto' 
and  in  my  fellow  man  is  renewed  when  I 
see  how  rapidly  an  immigrant  youngster 
can  reach  a  pinnacle  of  success  in  our 
American  way  of  life. 

Young  Richie  Szaro,  born  in  the  little 
village  of  Strzyzow.  near  Warsaw,  came 
to  this  country  just  5  years  ago  at  the 
age  of  16.  Arriving  in  Brooklyn,  unable  to 
speak  English,  he  was  one  of  the  loneliest, 
most  frustrated  and  homesick  youngsters 
one  could  imagine.  But  Richie  fortu- 
nately possessed  unusual  athletic  ability 
to  such  a  degree  that  75  colleges  later 
sought  him  for  enrollment.  Even  more 
fortunately,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
warm  and  sympathetic  man  like  Coach 
Vincent  O'Conner  of  St.  Vincent's  Pre- 
paratory School  in  Brooklyn  who  recog- 
nized his  athletic  prowess. 

Richie's  achievements  in  track,  soccer, 
football  and  even  the  strange  game  of 
baseball  were  so  brilliant  he  could  weigh 
scholarship  and  other  advantages  offered 
him  by  the  cream  of  American  colleges. 
The  students  and  alumni  of  Harvard  can 
rejoice  that  Richie  made  It  his  choice. 
Americans  everywhere  will  be  proud  of 
this  young  man's  future  achievements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  Richie  Szaro's 
success  story  in  This  Week  is  so  typically 
American,  under  the  permission  granted 
me  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  House 
I  Include  it  with  these  remarks; 

COLLKGC    POOTBAI.L'S    MOST    EXCrTING    NKW 

Playek 
(By  Leslie  Ueber) 
Harvard's  most  famous  freshman  used  to 
live  on  one  of  those  lacklustre  little  streets 
In  the  Williamsburg  section  of  Brooklyn — 
North  Seventh — that  cab  drivers  from  Man- 
hattan never  seem  able  to  find.  It  has  an 


old  world  atmosphere  about  It — rows  of  two- 
story  houses  in  need  of  repair  but  boasting 
window  boxes  of  flowers,  quaint  little  baker- 
ies and  cafes  and  swarms  of  children,  many 
of  whom  speak  to  their  parents  In  Polish 
and  their  playmates  in  English. 

A  few  blocks  away  Is  Metropolitan  Avenue, 
where  Richie  Szaro  recently  moved.  And  a 
few  blocks  away,  too,  is  McCarren  Park,  a 
few  acres  where  the  grass  has  given  up  the 
fight.  The  park  has  little  to  recommend  It. 
save  that  it  figures  prominently  In  the  story 
of  the  best  high-school  football  player  In  the 
country  last  year. 

AN    IMMIGRANT    FIGHTING    BACK    THE   TEARS 

Remember  that  name,  Szaro.  You'll  be 
reading  it  a  lot  in  years  to  come,  or  Harvard. 
Bobby  Kennedy  and  a  lot  of  sports  writers 
will  miss  their  guess. 

"That  park!"  Richie  says.  "When  I  first 
came  here  from  Poland  five  years  ago — 15 
years  old  and  unable  to  speak  English — I 
used  to  go  there  after  school  and  sit  for 
hours,  so  lonely  I  could  have  cried." 

It  was  on  one  of  these  feel-sorry-for-hlm- 
self  days  that  he  got  to  watching  a  group  of 
boys  from  St.  Francis  Prep  throwing  a  Jave- 
lin for  distance.  It  landed  near  Richie  on  one 
errant  heave  and  the  boys  shouted  to  him  to 
toss  it  back.  Richie  did — some  160  feet  right 
over  their  startled  heads. 

A    POTENTIAL    STAR    IN    THREE   SPORTS 

The  Catholic  brother  who  was  coaching 
them  ambled  over  and  said  something  like. 
"You  throw  that  thing  a  mile.  son.  What's 
your  name?"  Richie  told  him — not  Just  his 
name,  but  the  frustration  of  being  unable  to 
speak  English,  unable  to  make  friends  and 
unable  to  find  his  niche  here  in  America. 
He  added  that  in  addition  to  throwing  the 
Javelin  he  was  a  pretty  good  soccer  player 
and  a  swimmer 

A  few  weeks  later  Richie  Szaro  trans- 
ferred from  public  school  to  St.  Francis 
Prep.  The  following  year,  as  a  sophomore,  he 
not  only  shattered  the  Catholic  metropolitan 
high-school  record  by  tossing  the  Javelin 
192'334"  (he  has  since  thrown  it  198  feet 
for  a  state  prep-school  mark),  but  became 
the  Pete  Gogolak  of  the  football  team — 
punting  and  place-kicking  soccer-style  and 
left-footed. 

St.  Francis  football  coach  Vincent  O'Con- 
nor recognized  Richie — 5'11"  and  195 
pounds — as  a  natural  athlete.  He  decided  to 
see  if  Richie  could  run  as  well  as  he  could 
kick. 

He  discovered,  to  his  delight,  that  Richie 
could.  In  1965.  his  Junior  year,  the  youngster 
was  the  star  of  the  team.  He  scored  77  points, 
averaged  6.3  yards  every  time  he  carried  the 
ball  and  45  yards  each  time  he  punted.  He 
was  named  an  all-City  Catholic  High  School 
back — and  all  the  while  he  was  learning  to 
play  tennis,  a  game  he'd  never  tried  before. 

"The  next  year  was  the  big  one  for  me,"  he 
says.  It's  a  year  that  won't  soon  be  forgotten. 
Richie  ran  and  kicked  for  164  points,  shat- 
tered the  22-year-old  metropolitan  high- 
school  record  by  20  pwlnts,  led  the  Terriers 
to  an  unbeaten  season,  whlled  away  his  idle 
hours  by  starring  In  track,  tennis,  soccer  and 
swimming,  and  piled  up  an  85  average  In 
class. 

The  headlines  tell  the  story: 

"Terriers  Unbelievable"  (Long  Island 
Press).  "Seventy-five  Schools  Bidding  for 
Szaro"  (World  Journal  Tribune).  "Szaro 
Headed  for  Notre  Dame"  (World  Journal 
Tribune).  "Harvard  Has  the  Last  Laugh" 
iNEA). 

The  phone  had  been  ringing — ever  since 
the  football  season  was  barely  three  weeks 
old— in  the  neat  little  ground-floor  apart- 
ment where  Richie  lives  with  his  parents  and 
his  kid  brother.  Zennon,  11.  His  father.  Wal- 
ter. Is  a  porter  for  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  and  his  mother.  Rose,  is  a  scrub- 
woman. 

"We  had  to  have  their  phone  discon- 
nected," recalls  Coach  O'Connor.  •'The  scouts 


were  driving  his  parents  crazy  with  calls  day 
and  night.  Neither  of  them  speak  English— 
they  didn't  understand  about  scholarships." 

Dunng  that  period,  when  most  of  the  Ivy 
League  colleges — plus  over  70  other  major 
colleges  and  universities,  including  Notre 
Dame^ — were  bidding  for  Richie,  Coach  O'Con- 
nor acted  as  switchboard  for  the  Szaros  and 
advisor  to  Richie. 

"I  wanted  the  decision  as  to  where  he  went 
to  college  to  be  his,"  says  O'Connor,  "but  I 
felt  he  should  first  narrow  it  down  to  20  and 
then  to  five  schools,  before  finally  choosing  " 

And,  oddly.  It  may  have  been  an  Incident 
in  McCarren  Park  one  afternoon  last  fall 
which  put  the  immigrant  boy  on  the  road  to 
Harvard. 

SEN.ATOa    KENNEDY    DROPS    IN    ON    PRACTICE 

Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  out  campaign- 
ing in  Brooklyn  for  Democratic  gubernatorial 
candidate  Prank  O'Connor,  was  en  route  to  tt 
speaking  engagement  when  he  noticed  the  St. 
Francis  team  running  througii  a  practice 
drill  In  the  park.  Kennedy,  who  used  to  play 
for  Harvard,  stopped  the  car  and  sent  an 
aide  for  tea  while  he  watched  the  scrimmage. 

"We  recognized  him  right  away,  with  that 
shock  of  hair."  says  Richie.  "He  said  a  few 
words  to  us;  we  ran  a  few  plays  for  him. 
He's  a  real  football  fan — yelling  encourage- 
ment and  getting  all  excited. 

"But  that's  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  him,  so 
the  newspapers  that  say  he  persuaded  me  to 
go  to  Harvard  are  mistaken.  That  was  my 
decision." 

Coach  O'Connor,  however,  recalls  pointing 
Richie  out  to  the  Senator  as  the  star  of  the 
team  and  telling  him  of  Richie's  background 
and  how  he  had  the  grades  to  be  eligible  for 
the  I',  y  League. 

"Harvard  spoke  to  us  about  him."  O'Conner 
told  Kennedy. 

■Really?  Who  spoke  to  you?" 

O  Connor  supplied  the  name. 

"I  think  that's  terrific,"  the  Senator  said. 
"Here  only  five  years  from  Poland  and  look 
at  the  way  he  can  play  and  what  he  has 
ahead  of  him!" 

By  season's  end  Richie  had  narrowed  the 
choice  of  schools  to  three — Notre  Dame.  Co- 
lumbia and  Harvard.  He  finally  decided 
against  Notre  Dame,  although  his  team- 
mate, star  tackle  Larry  DiNardo,  opted  for 
the  Irish. 

"All  of  the  other  schools  were  primarily 
interested  In  me  simply  because  I  can  play 
football,"  Richie  says  realistically,  the  faint 
trace  of  an  accent  in  his  soft  voice.  "I  liked 
Columbia  and  Harvard  because  they  seemed 
interested  In  what  I  might  accomplish  off  the 
field.  After  all.  football  Isn't  a  lifetime  Job. 
T  finally  decided  Harvard  Is  the  place  for 
me — the  atmosphere,  the  people  and  all  it 
has  to  offer." 

AMERICA  IS  NOT  WHAT  HE  EXPECTED 

Richie  Szaro,  now  Harvard  '71,  is  a  young 
man  the  stars  seem  to  favor.  Born  In  the 
little  village  of  Strzyzow.  near  Warsaw,  there 
seemed  little  likelihood  he  would  ever  get  to 
Warsaw,  let  alone  New  York.  But  because  his 
mother  had  been  born  In  the  U.S.  and  had 
been  taken  back  to  Poland  by  her  parents 
when  she  was  six  months  old,  there  was  a 
chance  the  family  could  come  to  the  States. 

Richie's  father  came  first,  found  a  Job 
and  the  tiny  apartment  In  Brooklyn,  and 
then  sent  back  to  Poland  for  his  family  to 
come  over. 

"1  certainly  was  disappointed."  Richie  re- 
calls. "It  wasn't  quite  what  I  had  seen  In 
movies — big  cars,  beautiful  people,  fine 
restaurants  and  towering  apartment  build- 
ings. I  wondered  why  anyone  who  could  live 
In  Strzyzow  would  want  to  live  In  Brooklyn. 

"I  saw  teen-agers  walking  along  the  street, 
h,and-ln-hand.  and  kissing  right  In  public, 
and  girls  Inviting  boys  to  their  homes  to  meet 
their  families!  That  wouldn't  happen  at 
home  unless  they  were  getting  married." 

The  musical  tastes  of  teen-agers,  their 
dances,  fads  and  hobbles,  leave  Richie  cold. 


too.  "I  don't  understand  that  rock  and  roll 
business  or  the  crazy  dances.  I  like  classical 
music — good  records — and  I  collect  stamps 
and  read  a  lot  when  I'm  not  practicing  some 
sport.  Girls?  I'm  only  19 — I  have  plenty  of 
time  for  them." 

Richie  has  already  been  approached  by  the 
Olympic  Team  about  trvlng  out  for  soccer 
and  the  N.Y.  Skllners  have  spoken  to  him 
at>out  a  professional  career  In  that  sport, 
but  at  the  moment  he  has  his  mind  only  on 
Harvard,  where  he'll  study  languages,  inter- 
national relations,  football  and  track— In 
that  order. 

"He's  going  to  be  a  great  football  player," 
savs  St.  Francis  Coach  O'Connor.  "He  only 
got  65  or  70  per  cent  of  his  potential  as  a 
player  because  the  game  was  new  to  him. 
He's  the  best  high-school  back  I've  ever 
coached  and  he  can  kick  fantastically,  run 
with  deceptive  speed  and  play  defense  as 
well.  If  he  ever  learns  to  pass  accurately, 
look  out!" 

Richie  says  that  when  he  first  arrived  In 
the  U.S.  he  didn't  even  like  to  watch  foot- 
ball on  TV.  but  he  now  considers  It  the  best 
of  all  spectator  sports.  From  a  player's  stand- 
point he  enjoys  soccer  most  and  he  finds 
baseball  boring.  Yet,  of  all  of  the  2a  trophies 
and  30  medals  Richie  has  won  In  six  sports, 
the  medal  In  the  living  room  he  Is  proudest 
of  is  the  first  one  his  brother  Zennon  won — 
for  the  most  American  of  all  sports,  baseball. 


BUSINESSMEN  FOR  PEACE  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
dissent  prospers,  it  becomes  respectable. 
There  are  encouraging  signs  that  those 
who  dissent  from  our  present  downward 
spiral  in  Vietnam  are  becoming  so 
numerous  that  they  will  no  longer  be  dis- 
missed as  a  vocal  minority. 

A  sign  of  this  broadening  doubt  was 
the  sponsorship  and  participation  by 
businessmen  today  in  a  Washington 
meeting  of  Business  Executives  Move  for 
Vietnam  Peace.  Men  and  women  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  came  for  this 
1  day  meeting.  Several  of  my  col- 
leagues from  both  the  House  and  Senate 
were  there  also. 

The  cochairman  of  the  organization. 
Harold  Willens  of  Los  Angeles,  was  one 
of  several  perceptive  speakers.  Below  is 
his  excellent  statement  on  "Vietnam 
and  the  American  Businessman  "; 
Vietnam    and    the    American    Businessman 

It  has  become  fashionable  to  poke  fun 
at  Secretary  McNamara  for  his  involvement 
with  the  Edsel  fiasco.  The  fun -pokers  miss 
the  real  point. 

Once  it  was  clear  the  highly-paid  experts 
who  designed  the  Edsel  had  erred  (as  all 
humans  can  i ,  McNamara  and  his  associates 
faced  reality,  reversed  their  course,  took  the 
financial  loss,  then  led  the  company  on  to 
better  and  bigger  things.  If  they  had  stub- 
bornly refused  to  believe  they  could  be  WTong, 
the  mistake  would  have  been  compounded 
from  a  loss  of  money  to  the  death  of  a  great 
corporation. 

Among  the  top  decision-makers  responsi- 
ble for  Vietnam  policy.  McNamara  Is  the 
only  man  with  a  business  background,  to  my 
knowledge.  That  probably  explains  his  being 


the  only  one  with  the  guts  to  admit  that  a 
policy  for  which  he  was  partly  responsible, 
hasn't  worked  He  did  exactly  that,  of  course, 
when  recently  telling  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  that  Hanoi  could  not  be 
bombed  to  the  negotiating  table,  even  though 
that  objective  was  a  primary  reason  Justify- 
ing the  decision  to  bomb  North  Vietnam 

I  do  not  imply  that  men  from  the  business 
world  are  blessed  with  superior  wisdom  or 
capability.  But  they  have  one  thing  going  for 
them  which  poUtical  and  military  people 
seem  to  lack,  and  right  now  It  is  badly  needed 
to  get  us  out  of  a  dilemma  which  is  tearing 
our  nation  apart,  and  which  could  result  in 
senseless  world  confiagration. 

What  businessmen  have  going  for  them, 
as  indicated  by  Ford's  decision  to  chuck  the 
Edsel  and  McNamara's  candor  regarding  the 
foolish  dream  that  we  can  bomb  our  way  out 
of  the  Vietnam  Morass— Is  self-honesty. 
Businessmen  cannot  afl^ord  the  luxury  of 
self-deception,  because  they  are  put  to  the 
dailv  competitive  test  of  the  market  place, 
or  its  equivalent.  If  they  kid  themselves 
about  the  wisdom  of  a  decision,  objective 
reality  will  quickly  Jar  them  out  of  their  self- 
delusion.  Tlie  business  man  who  can't  say 
"I  may  have  been  wrong."  who  lacks  prag- 
matic fiexlbllity.  either  falls  to  make  It  or 
gets  dragged  out  of  his  office  as  was  (literal- 
ly) Montgomery  Ward's  Sewell  Avery. 
"  What  does  ail  this  have  to  do  with  Viet- 
nam? Everything.  I  believe. 

The  stated  objective  Is  nego^ated  settle- 
ment. The  policy  has  tteen  escalation.  The 
bombing  of  the  North  began  31  months  ago. 
Here's  where  we  stand  today: 

(1)  The  North  to  South  troop  and  mate- 
rial flow  (the  second  objective  of  the  bomb- 
ing) has  not  been  significantly  curtailed. 

(2)  American  casualties  now  exceed  those 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  gap  is  grow- 
ing. 

(3)  In  the  last  S'^j  months  our  casualties 
were  greater  than  those  of  the  past  six  years 
combined. 

Despite  these  astonishing  facts,  political 
and  military  leaders  blindly  clutch  at  the 
hope  that  more  of  the  same  will  somehow 
achieve  the  negotiated  settlement  we  want. 
Businessmen  wouldn't,  couldn't  do  that. 
Their  orientation  is  such  that  when  one  pol- 
icy has  been  tried  and  hasn't  done  the  Job, 
another  replaces  It.  In  this  case,  de-escala- 
tion is  the  obvious  alternative.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  for  trying  it  without  having  to 
guarantee  success  Even  a  reasonable  chance 
of  success  makes  more  sense  than  the  mind- 
less paralysis  of  clinging  to  that  which  has 
clearly  failed. 

As  important  stockholders  In  the  great 
American  dream,  businessmen  owe  it  to 
themselves  and  the  nation  which  gives  them 
so  much,  to  speak  forth  at  this  critical  cross- 
road in  our  history.  They  know,  and  all 
Americans  know,  that  the  fundamental 
principles  of  business  decision -making  have 
contributed  much  to  the  progress  and  en- 
richment of  our  history.  Why.  then,  should 
these  same  useful  principles  not  be  made 
part  of  the  policy  decisions  relating  to  the 
costly  and  dangerous  Vietnam  problem. 

If  business  executives  become  actively  In- 
volved and  make  their  voices  heard,  they  will 
be  engaging  In  the  highest  form  of  patriot- 
ism, as  well  as  admirable  self-interest.  If,  on 
the  other  hand  they  cop  out  when  their  fel- 
low citizens  most  need  their  leadership, 
American  businessmen  will  have  fully  de- 
served the  probably  dire  consequences  of 
their  failure  to  act  when  there  was  still  time 
to  do  so. 


LABORATORY    ANIMAL 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
•unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  HelstoskiI  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   HELSTOSKI.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 
last  session  of  Congress  took  a  mighty 
step  forward  in  passing  legislation  which 
would  regulate  the  sale,  handling,  and 
transportation  of  animals  to  be  used  in 
laboratory  experimentation.  This  legis- 
lation is  known  as  Public  Law  89-544. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
this  legislation  be  further  expanded  to 
provide  for  the  control  of  animals  which 
are  already  used  in  laboratory  experi- 
mentation. Such  a  measure  would  fill 
the  gap  in  the  process  of  using  animals 
for  experiments  in  developing  certain 
processes  or  medication  to  combat  hu- 
man ailments. 

We  cannot  permit  the  inhuman  treat- 
ment that  many  of  these  animals  must, 
undergo  during  these  experiments.  We 
are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  not  all 
of  the  laboratories  resort  to  cruel  and 
inhumane  treatment  of  the  animals  in 
their  care.  Yet  those  that  do  pursue  such 
a  policy  of  inhumane  treatment  cast  a 
dark  shadow  over  the  rest  of  the  field 
involved  in  such  experimentation. 

Diu-ing  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
I  introduced  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide adequate  controls  over  the  sale, 
handling,  and  transportation  of  such 
animals.  This  legislation,  because  of  its 
widespread  interest,  had  generated  more 
mail  to  congressional  offices  than  any 
other  single  piece  of  legislation.  When 
the  Congress  adopted  this  legislation  it 
pennitted  us  to  correct  some  of  the  then 
present  abuses.  Now  we  are  trying  to 
correct  abuses  which  follow  tiie  animal 
into  the  laboratory  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  was  intro- 
duced today  which  would  be  an  exten- 
sion of  I*ublic  Law  89-544.  The  present 
law  does  not  cover  the  anunal  once  it 
enters  the  research  phase,  ■which  in 
eveiyone's  mind  means  the  entire  labo- 
ratory or  research  facility. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  other 
Members  of  Congress  in  introducing  this 
legislation,  which  establishes  standards 
and  regulations  for  care,  treatment,  and 
handling  of  animals,  using  the  pro%lslons 
of  Public  Law  89-544  as  a  base,  and  for 
inspection  of  laboratories  and  research 
facilities. 

While  in  the  last  Congress  there  was 
some  opposition  to  any  animal  legisla- 
tion, there  seems  to  be  a  change  in  at- 
titude on  this  bill.  It  has  the  support  of 
the  Nation's  two  largest  humane  organi- 
zations and  of  the  Nation's  largest  State 
medical  society. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this 
is  a  sound  and  workable  bill.  It,  will  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  humane  treatment  for 
animals,  and  at  the  same  time  will  not 
interfere  with  the  use  of  such  animals  in 
research. 

When  ..e  speak  of  animals  to  be  used 
in  research,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  thinks  of 
the  dog  first,  although  other  animals  are 
■jsed  rather  extensively  in  laborator>*  re- 
.scarch  Thus  it  is  a  coincidence  that  this 
legislation  should  be  introduced  during 
the  observance  of  National  Dog  Week. 
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In  enacting  this  legislation  the  Con- 
gress Aill  speak  for  the  animals  who  can- 
not speak  for  themselves  on  the  manner 
of  their  treatment. 


LET  S  NOT  BLAME  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  ALL 
OUR  LOCAL  HOMEGROWN  ILLS 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  fulminating  about  riots  in  our 
cities,  with  the  implication,  and  some- 
times the  explicit  statement,  that  riots 
are  the  President's  sole  responsibility, 
and  he  is  the  only  one  who  can  do  some- 
thing about  them. 

As  a  distinguished  Southern  columnist, 
Ralph  McGill,  points  out  in  one  of  his 
recent  columns: 

roT  local  political  flp^ires,  or  local  ccm- 
mltteee,  to  denounce  the  President  for  not 
stopping  the  rtota  Is  surely  one  of  the  most 
irrational  and  childish  acUons  of  oiir  time. 

McGill  explained:  The  President  Is  not 
responsible  for  lack  of  good  housing  in 
towns  and  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  President  is  not  responsible  for 
the  rent  and  credit  gouging  of  the  urban 
poor 

The  President  Is  not  to  blame  for  the 
conditions  which  set  off  the  riots. 

1:1  fact,  what  President  Johnson  has 
done— and  is  getting  almost  no  credit 
for — is  to  work  to  abolish  all  those  hor- 
rible conditions  which  might  cause  riots. 

There  is  a  strange  dichotomy  in  the 
Nation's  thinking  about  our  President 

The  people  believe  that  a  President  is 
all-powerful  in  every  respect  down  to  the 
citv  level,  and  that  he  can  cure  all  ills 
with  a  magic  wave  of  the  Presidential 
pen. 

Well,  it  just  is  not  so.  Riot  conditions 
existed  long  before  Lyndon  Johnson  en- 
tered the  White  House.  But  he  has  done 
his  utmost  to  help  make  sure  riots  will 
not  happen  again. 

I  only  hope  that  the  people,  local  po- 
litical leaders,  and  those  who  form  Amer- 
ican opinion  in  the  press  would  for  once 
give  Lyndon  Johnson  the  credit  he  de- 
serves for  being  a  dedicated,  effective, 
and  concerned  urban  President. 

I  wish  for  once  we  would  applaud 
President  Johnson  for  the  urban  record 
he  has  compiled,  instead  of  reviling  him 
as  the  man  who  should  be  able  to  stop 
riots  by  fiat. 

I  wish  that  we  would  sit  down  In  a  cool 
hour  and  total  up  just  what  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  done  for  people  in  the  last 
4  years,  and,  then,  I  think  we  would 
change  our  tune  quite  a  bit. 

The  basic  answer  to  riots — aside  from 
the  question  of  outside  agitators — is  to 
make  our  good  society  a  Great  Society. 

I  ask  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record 
an  excellent  article  by  Ralph  McGill  pub- 
lished in  the  Albany,  N.Y.,  Times-Union 


of  September  18,  which  deals  with  the 
critical  question  of  local  responsibility. 
STOPPING  Riots  Is  Local  ArF.\iR 
(By  Ralph  McGill) 

"We  want  a  man  In  Washington  who  will 
stop  the  rioting  and  looting  In  the  streets. 
We've  had  enough  of  lawlessness.  Let  the 
President  act  and  bring  It  to  an  end  .  .  ." 

The  bombastic  paragraph  is  from  a  South- 
ern politician,  a  member  of  his  state  legisla- 
ture. It  Is,  however.  Just  one  of  a  chorus  that 
grows  In  Intensity  as  the  political  ovens  grow 
warmer  and  as  the  need— the  Inescapable 
need— for  cities  and  towns  to  commit  them- 
selves to  long-overdue  social  reforms  comes 
closer  and  closer. 

Stopping  riots  in  cities  and  towns  Is  a 
local  affair.  tJnless  the  federal  authority  is 
defied,  or  unless  the  government  of  a  state 
declares  a  condition  of  anarchy  to  exist,  the 
President  cannot  send  In  armed  forces. 

For  local  political  figures,  or  local  com- 
mittees, to  denounce  the  President  for  not 
stopping  the  riots  Is  surely  one  of  the  more 
Irrational  and  childish  actions  of  our  time. 

Riots  have  ne^er  occurred  without  a  reason. 
That  reason  Is  a  local  failure  or  neglect.  The 
provocation  usually  Is  comparable  to  the 
story  of  the  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's 
back. 

Careful  Investigation  by  law  enforcement 
agencies,  including  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  does  not  find  outside  agitators 
or  Communists  to  have  been  controlling  fac- 
tors. 

There  are  agitators  to  be  sure,  some  of 
them  very  shrewd,  dangerous  and  uncon- 
scionable. But  they  cannot  agitate  unless 
there  Is,  first  of  all,  some  local  discontent 
and  some  local  Issues  that  are  grist  In  an 
agitator's  mill.  The  agitator  usually  departs 
before  the  action  gets  rough. 

We  need  to  avoid  blaming  everyone  else 
but  ourselves.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  not  responsible  for  the  agitation 
and  demonstration  against  lack  of  housing. 

The  President  Is  not  responsible  for  grossly 
Inadequate  and  miserable  housing  for  which 
high  rents  are  charged  in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts. 

The  President  Is  not  responsible  for  the 
"nothing-down"  sales  rackets  In  the  poorer 
districts,  the  exorbitant  charges,  the  g:ir- 
nishments,  and  the  evictions  that  bring  about 
discontent,  demonstration  and,  sometimes, 
riots. 

The  President  Is  not  to  blame  If  the  very 
poor,  sitting  In  a  tavern  bar  or  at  home 
watching  a  "nothing-down"  TV  set,  see  the 
majority  of  Americans  at  work  or  on  vaca- 
tions and  the  luxuries  of  their  homes  and 
clothing  and,  consequently,  develop  the 
human  reactions  of  envy,  anger,  and  the  wish 
to  have  something  of  so  much  lavlshness. 

WTiy.  then,  since  the  answer  lies  within 
us.  Is  there  so  much  anger  toward  Washing- 
ton because  there  has  been  too  much  neglect 
and  Irresponsibility  In  some  of  our  cities  and 
towns? 

The  remedy  basically  Is  a  home  remedy. 
It  Is  one  of  prevention.  This  federal  gov- 
ernment can  help — so  far  Congress  has  re- 
fused, 


HOW  SECURE  IS  YOUR  SOCIAL 
SECURITY? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPK^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reader's 
Digest  has  published  an  article  by  Mr. 


Charles  Stevenson  in  its  October  issue 
which  casts  doubts  on  the  financial 
soundness  of  the  social  security  program, 
I  have  read  the  article  very  carefully 
and  find  that  it  contains  a  number  of 
half-truths  that  lead  to  misleading  con- 
clusions. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  recently  completed  a  most  exhaus- 
tive reexamination  of  the  contributorj' 
wage-related  social  security  program. 
The  program  is  actuarially  and  finan- 
cially sound.  Moreover,  the  revisions  in- 
corporated in  the  House-passed  bill  not 
only  increase  the  present  benefits  for 
both  older  retired  persons  and  the  fu- 
ture benefits  of  younger  persons  now  con- 
tributing to  the  program  but  it  strength- 
ens both  the  wage-related  and  contrib- 
utory- features  of  the  program. 

Because  of  the  importance  in  rebut- 
ting the  erroneous  implications  contained 
in  the  Stevenson  article  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  state- 
ment by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Wilbur  J.  Coh- 
en, replying  to  this  article  and  a  reprint 
of  the  article  itself. 

(From    the   Reader's   Digest,    October    1967] 

How  Seclre  Is  Your  Social  Security? 

(By  Charles  Stevenson) 

Our  Soci.ll  Security  insurance  Is  in  trouble. 

Ever  since  1937  Americans  have  been  will- 
ingly kicking  back,  an  ever-increasing  por- 
tion of  their  paychecks  to  the  government, 
confident  that  these  Social  Security  taxes, 
along  with  matching  payments  by  their  em- 
ployers, were  buying  them  Insurance  guar- 
anteed to  provide  a  floor  of  security  In  old 
age.  Nevertheless,  now.  even  as  President 
Johnson  pressures  Congress  to  increase  bene- 
fits still  more,  the  curtain  of  government- 
controlled  publicity  which  has  shielded  the 
program  is  coming  apart  and  letting  some 
grim  facts  show  through. 

"Social  Security  is  facing  a  crisis;  It  is  at 
the  crossroads,"  warns  Rep.  John  W.  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin,  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  W^ays  and  Means  Committee. 

"It  has  been  seriously  compromised."  says 
a  staff  study  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  Congress. 

"The  time  has  come  for  every  American 
to  ask,  'How  secure  is  my  Social  Security?' 
and  demand  the  truth,"  adds  Rep.  Tom 
Curtis  (R..  Mo.),  one  of  the  country's  most 
astute  students  of  the  subject.  "If  we  don't 
do  something  fundamental  to  reform  the 
system,  I'm  afraid  It's  going  to  hit  the  rocks 
in  another  ten  years." 

Svich  alarming  statements  must  seem  pre- 
posterous to  .'Americans  whose  knowledge  of 
Social  Security  comes  from  government 
publicity.  The  official  booklet.  "Your  Social 
Security,"  declares  that  all  Social  Security 
taxes  "go  into  special  funds";  that  when 
earnings  stop  or  are  reduced  because  the 
worker  retires,  dies  or  becomes  disabled. 
"monthly  cash  benefits  are  paid  from  the 
funds";  that  nine  out  of  ten  working  people 
"are  now  building  protection  for  themselves 
and  their  families  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity program";  that  "the  amount  will  depend 
on  your  average  earnings."  The  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  an  early  architect  of  Social 
Security,  additionally  stresses  that  •indi- 
vidual rights  to  benefits  are  enforceable  In 
the  courts"  and  that  "payment  through  a 
separate  trust  fund  is  essential  to  giving 
people  a  sense  of  security  about  the  receipt 
of  their  benefits." 

Such  talk  Implies  a  genuine  Insurance 
setup  with  guaranteed  payment — but  there 
isn't  any.  "The  Cost  and  Financing  cf  Social 
Security."  published  by  the  scholarly  Brook- 
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mgs  Institution,  refers  to  the  "adoption  of 
term  insurance'  by  the  proponents  of  Social 
Security."  as  'a  stroke  of  promotional  genius 
which  has  capitaUzed  on  the  good  will  of 
private  insurance  and,  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  reserve  fund,  has  clothed  itself 
v^'ith  an  aura  of  financial  soundness." 

By  the  record,  the  Social  Security  taxes 
which  you  pay  for  your  protection  go  Into 
tiie  Treasury's  general  fund,  and  are  used  at 
once  to  pay  current  Social  Security  benefits 
and  administrative  expenses.  The  small  per- 
centage left  over  goes  to  finance  foreign  aid, 
the  moon  race  or  any  other  government  ac- 
tivity, and  tl.e  sum  shows  up  in  the  so-called 
Social  Security  trust  funds  as  government 
I.O.U.s  which  can  be  liquidated  only  by 
further  government  borrowing  or  another 
hike  in  taxation.  If  thus  transformed  into 
cash,  these  I.O.U.s — accumulated  since 
1937 — would  now  total  around  $23  billion, 
theoretically  enough  to  continue  paying 
benefits  for  14  months. 

Actually,  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's cash  Income  is  so  close  to  outgo,  and 
what's  left  over  so  quickly  converted  into 
government  I.O.U.S  that  the  system  is  de- 
pendent on  further  government  borrowing  to 
provide  cash.  Indeed.  Secretary  of  Treasury 
Henry  H.  Fowler  testified  last  January  that 
unless  Congress  at  once  raised  the  national- 
debt  limit  by  $7  billion,  the  government 
could  cover  only  half  of  the  Social  Security 
checks  it  was  obligated  to  send  out  In  early 
March- — a  month  in  which  It  needed  $2  bil- 
lion for  22.930,000  beneficiaries. 

"Considered  as  an  actuarial  account,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  is  bankrupt." 
declared  Prof.  James  M.  Buchanan,  director 
of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  Dartmouth  economics 
Prof.  Colin  D.  Campbell  In  a  recent  Wall 
Street  Journal  article. 

THE   NESTOR  CASE 

There  Is  no  room  for  even  official  denial. 
Despite  all  the  reassuring  statements  which 
the  government  puts  out  for  public  con- 
sumption, here  Is  Its  unpubllclzed  policy  as 
it  was  successfully  argued  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  1960  in  the  case  of  Ephram 
Nestor,  an  alien  deported  in  1956  whom  the 
government  didn't  want  to  compensate. 

"A  belief  has  developed."  went  the  argu- 
ment, "that  Title  II  benefits  are  paid  as  the 
result  of  a  contractual  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  government.  This  belief  has  been 
fostered  to  a  considerable  extent  by  state- 
ments of  responsible  officials  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  |butl  there  Is  no 
contract.  Heretofore  these  facts  and  their 
implications  have  not.  for  some  reason,  been 
conveyed  to  the  public." 

Consider  that  a  moment.  Then  this  too: 

"The  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  pro- 
gram is  in  no  sense  a  federally  administered 
'Insurance  program'  under  which  each  work- 
er pays  'premiums'  over  the  years  and  ac- 
quires at  retirement  an  indefeasible  right  to 
receive  for  life  a  fixed  monthly  benefit.  Social 
Security  must  be  viewed  as  a  welfare  Instru- 
ment to  which  legal  concepts  of  'Insvirance,' 
'property,'  'vested  rights,'  'annuities,'  etc. 
can  be  applied  only  at  the  risk  of  serious 
distortion  of  language.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
social  Instrument  by  which  public  action. 
Involving  compulsion  [taxation],  Is  Invoked 
to  deal  with  a  social  problem — the  lack  of 
basic  economic  security  of  large  segments 
of  our  society  .  .  ." 

And  this: 

"The  Social  Security  concept  is  of  a  pro- 
gram under  which  those  with  Jobs  are  taxed 
chiefly  to  provide  the  funds  for  current  bene- 
fits to  aged  beneficiaries  and  other  eligible 
survivors.  No  beneficiary  or  prospective  bene- 
ficiary acquires  any  Interest  in  the  fund  it- 
self— monthly  benefit  payments  are  voluntary 
payments  to  the  recipient,  property  acquired 
by  gift  There  Is  no  correlation  between  the 
taxes  paid  and  the  amount  of  benefits  which 
may  become  payable.  The  benefits  conferred 
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may  be  redistributed  or  withdrawn  at  any 
time  In  the  discretion  of  Congress."  ' 

That  doesn't  Jibe  with  the  government's 
assurances  that  people  who  invest  In  Social 
Security  are  "building  protection  for  them- 
selves."'It  did  start  out  to  be  such  sectirlty 
insurance  back  in  1935.  and  it  made  sense 
to  most  Americans,  The  myth  that  this  sti;i 
is  the  system  is  officially  perpetuated  for  one 
reason  alone.  Under  the  cover  of  the  mythol- 
ogy, the  government  has  been  able  to  shift 
the  skyrocketing  expense  of  increasingly  un- 
popular relief  expenditures  to  the  popular 
Social  Security  system — in  a  way  not  known 
or  understood  by  the  country's  workers,  and 
In  a  way  that  doesn't  show  up  noticeably  in 
the  Administration's  budget. 

SliUEEZE    ON    THE    VOITNO 

In  addition,  the  government  has  blanketed 
literally  millions  of  additional  persons  into 
the  system — millions  who  by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  have  paid  enough  Into  It  to 
compensate  for  their  benefits.  Some  have 
paid  nothing  at  all.  These  beneficiaries  In- 
clude everybody  72  or  older  who  doesn't  get 
a  check  from  another  government  source; 
contributing  wage  earners  and  their  wives 
who  elect  to  retire  at  02;  the  younger  dis- 
abled, along  with  their  families;  entitled 
divorced  wives;  60-61-year-old  widows;  bene- 
ficiaries' children  up  to  age  22  If  still  in 
school.  These  people  may  be  either  rich  or 
eligible  for  relief.  Nevertheless,  most  of  their 
monthy  Social  Security  benefits  come  out  of 
the  special  tax  that  Americans  have  been  led 
to  believe  Is  buying  Insurance  Just  for  them- 
selves.- 

As  a  result,  the  top  $189  annual  Social 
Security  tax  which  was  paid  in  to  the  gov- 
ernment In  behalf  of  a  "covered"  worker  ten 
years  ago  has  soared  to  $580  80  this  year;  and 
that  tax  is  officially  scheduled  to  climb  to 
$745.80  in  another  20  years.  This  last  figure 
represents  11.3  percent  of  the  first  $6600  in 
wages  that  a  man  takes  in  I 

Already  there  are  young  people  protesting 
the  squeeze.  "With  inflation  and  Income 
taxes  taking  everything  else,  our  family  can't 
meet  our  mortgage  payments  If  our  Social  Se- 
curity contributions  go  any  higher,  a  young 
man  writes  his  Congressman.  "All  that  makes 
them  bearable  now  Is  knowing  the  govern- 
ment Is  saving  our  money  for  us." 

Innocent  young  man!  If  his  own  govern- 
ment had  been  honest  with  him  he  would 
know  that ; 

Current  Social  Security  recipients  have 
paid  In  an  average  of  only  one-tenth  the 
value  of  their  annuities;  the  remaining  90 
percent  of  their  benefits  is  paid  by  the  taxes 
levied  on  the  payrolls  of  the  younger  work- 
ers. 

Because  of  this  extra  bill,  Robert  J.  Myers, 
chief  actuary  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, explains,  "The  benefits  that  a  new 
entrant  gets  are  not  equal  in  value,  over  the 
long  run.  to  the  contributions  that  he  and 
his  employer  pay."  Social  Security  Commis- 
sioner Robert  M.  Ball  similarly  admits  that 
"young  employes  do  not.  In  those  terms,  get 
their  money's  worth." 

Thus  the  maximum  tax  put  into  the  Treas- 
ury in  behalf  of  a  now  25-year-old  worker 
(under  current  law)  for  annuity  payments 
alone  will  total  $19,392  during  his  working 
years,  and  for  this — if  Congress  doesn't 
change  its  mind — the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration says  that  he  will  be  entitled  to  a 
"gratuity"  of  $168  a  month  at  age  65  If  sin- 
gle and  $252  If  married,  with  his  elderly  wi- 
dow to  get  $138.60  if  he  dies  first. 

According  to  calculations  worked  up  for 
the  National  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers,   the    same    contributions    schedule 


■■  Flemming   (U.S.)   v.  Nester.  363  U.S.  603. 

'  The  only  exceptions  are  the  special  pay- 
ments to  persons  72  or  older  not  otherwise 
receiving  a  government  check.  These  are  sub- 
sldlz«d  out  of  general  taxes. 


could  buy  the  same  worker  a  private  Insur- 
ance policy  designed  to  pay  $312  a  month  if 
he  remained  single  and  $263  if  he  married, 
with  either  s'arvivor  to  continue  receiving 
$175.83  a  month  until  death.  Or  if  the  young 
worker  banked  the  amount  ol  the  $19,392  tax 
payments  at  four  percent  compound  interest 
over  his  working  years,  he  would  end  up 
with  $47,074  at  age  65 — minus  Income  taxes, 
of  course — to  spend  as  he  saw  fit. 
or  collect  interest  on.  And  he  could  will  the 
principal  to  his  heirs. 

Nevertheless,  whether  Social  Security  can 
pay  our  friend  back  anything  at  all  for' what 
he  puts  into  it  will  depend  entirely  on  the 
mood  of  the  taxpayers  of  that  later  day.  The 
unfunded  outstanding  obligations  of  the  So- 
cial Security  system — that  is,  the  amount  by 
which  its  promised  benefits  exceed  what  the 
"Insured"  persons  are  supposed  to  eventually 
pay  toward  meeting  these  costs — are  $350 
billion.  TTiat  is  a  sum  which  exceeds  the  cur- 
rent national  debt. 

Can  the  government  collect  enough  Social 
Security  taxes  to  keep  the  program  going  in- 
definitely? Officially  It  anticipates  taking  in 
up  to  $37  billion  In  1980,  even  If  the  law 
isn't  changed.  With  anticipated  changes  in 
the  law.  collections  may  soar  as  high  as  $58 
billion. 

Today  President  Johnson  is  trying  to  force 
through  Congress  a  scheme  to  bend  what's 
left  of  legitimate  Social  Security  purposes 
into  a  vast  relief  giveaway  which  would 
complicate  the  already  excruciating  problem 
of  poverty  among  persons  over  66.  Even  now 
these  people  are  discouraged  from  augment- 
ing their  Incomes  If  they  earn  small  sums 
at  odd  Jobs,  they  must  continue  to  pay  So- 
cial Security  taxes  with  no  comparable  in- 
crease in  benefits.  And  if  they  contribute 
enough  to  the  economy  through  their  labor 
to  take  in  more  than  $1500  a  year,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  penalizes  them:  it 
withholds  benefits  to  which  they're  other- 
wise entitled.  The  Administration's  cure  is  to 
let  those  who  insist  on  working  earn  a  bare 
$180  more  a  year  than  the  present  law  allows. 
Yet  simultaneously  It  would  Increase  Social 
Security  benefits  to  both  workers  and  non- 
workers  from  15  to  59  percent ! 

The  Johnson  program  proposes  to  "take 
1.4  million  Americans  out  of  poverty  this 
year"  partly  by  raising  the  federal  income 
taxes  of  another  1,400.000  persons  over  66 
who  have  been  able  to  save  enough,  some- 
how, so  that  with  Social  Security  they  have 
Incomes  of  .$6000  or  more,  and  by  'shlftl'ng  the 
expense  of  caring  for  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands now  on  the  relief  rolls  to  Social  Se- 
curity Then  the  country's  wage  earners  wiU 
pay  these  people  through  their  still  higher 
Social  Security  taxes,  and  the  Administration 
will  be  able  to  boast  that  prosperity  is  sav- 
ing the  cash  that  formerly  went  Into  state 
and  federally  financed  pubiic-asslstance  pay- 
ments. 

To  finance  this,  the  President  would  raise 
your  Social  Security  taxes  yet  again — to  an 
eventual  $1252.80  squeeze  on  a  single  Job. 
And  this  would  be  just  the  beginning.  Chief 
actuary  Myers  estimates  the  unfunded  "ac- 
crued liability"  of  the  system  would  soar 
again,  too — this  time  to  $4i7  billion.  "It  stag- 
gers my  Imagination,"  declared  House  Ways 
and  Means  Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills  when 
the  f>ayments  pattern  was  unfolded  by  Under 
Secretary  Cohen. 

nME   TO    TAKE    STOCK 

No  matter  what  temporary  tinkering  the 
House  and  Senate  may  do  regarding  the  Pres- 
ident's program,  now  or  later,  the  basic  ques- 
tion still  remains:  Just  how  much  more  can 
the  economy  afford?  Will  the  young  people 
now  keeping  the  system  afloat  be  willing  to 
pay  ever  more  out  of  their  paychecks  when 
they  learn  that  they're  scheduled  to  get 
back  less  than  they  contribute?  If  they  are 
pinched  now,  how  can  they  continue  to  take 
on  an  ever  more  expensive  burden  of  tlie 
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elderly?  Won't  they  Insist  on  caring  for  their 
children  first? 

Already,  the  Social  Security  take  Is  begin- 
ning to  encroach  on  funds  needed  to  keep 
private  pension  plana  afloat — plans  which 
through  Invested  reserves  create  new  wealth 
rather  than  devour  It.  Already  the  Social 
Security  taxes  are  so  high  that  a  Treasury 
memorandum  warns  "It  Is  doubtful"  that 
many  professional  people  earning  even  $10,000 
a  year  "can  afford  to  devote  appreciably  more 
to  their  reUrement."  So  how  high  can  these 
taxes  go  without  seriously  undermining  the 
economy? 

What  If  the  government  can't  squeeze  out 
the  still  higher  taxes  It  needs  from  tomor- 
row's payrolls?  Well,  then,  as  the  government 
told  the  Supreme  Court,  "IX  a  statutory  pro- 
gram offers  more  now  thain  the  economy  can 
afford  to  furnish  later,  Congress  has  only  to 
revise  the  statutory  program." 

As  a  matter  of  fiscal  sanity,  now  would 
seem  the  time  to  take  stock  and  find  out 
If  we  can  make  Social  Security  function  as 
It  was  originally  intended.  Some  students  In 
and  out  of  government  are  suggesting  put- 
ting all  welfare  back  where  it  belongs — In  the 
regular  welfare  budget,  supported  by  general 
revenues,  which  everybody  can  see.  Through 
such  appropriations  we  can  and  must  find 
ways  to  assist,  with  dignity,  the  disabled  and 
the  elderly  who  have  no  way  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

As  for  the  rest,  a  blue-ribbon  commission 
could  explore  the  possibility  of  requiring 
workers  to  buy  annuity  Insurance  from  gov- 
ernment-regulated private  Insurance-Invest- 
ment funds  Just  as  some  states  require  motor- 
ists to  buy  liability  Insurance.  Whatever  the 
means.  Social  Security  must  be  restored  to 
Its  legitimate  purposes  before  It  Is  too  late. 

Statbmentt  bt  WrLBTJR  J.  Cohen.  Undeb  Sec- 

RETART     OF     HEALTH,     EDUCATION.     AND     WEL- 
FARE 

Mr.  Charles  Stevenson's  article  on  "How 
Secure  Is  Your  Social  Security?"  In  the  Octo- 
ber Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  Is  misleading, 
and.  In  my  opinion,  creates  anxiety  and  fear 
about  the  financing  of  our  social  security 
system  that  are  groundless. 

I  state  categorically  that: 

The  social  security  system  Is  soundly  fi- 
nanced. 

Present  and  potential  future  beneficiaries 
of  social  security  will  get  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  social  security  law. 


Mr.  Stevenson  begins  his  article  by  saying 
our  "social  security  Insurance  is  In  trouble." 
This  Is  not  80. 

The  subtitle  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  article  says 
that  "Recent  disclosures  are  raising  grave 
doubts  as  to  how  much— If  anything — to- 
day's taxpayer  will  get  back  when  his  time 
for  retirement  comes."  Use  of  the  words  "dis- 
closures." "grave  doubts"  and  "If  anything" 
can  only  result  In  worry  to  millions  of  people 
who  are  now  drawing  social  security  l)enefits 
or  expect  to  draw  them  in  the  future.  This 
worry  Is  wholly  without  factual  basis. 

The  article  seeks  to  depict  Chairman  Wil- 
bur D.  Mills  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. Representative  John  W.  Byrnes,  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  as 
profoundly  alarmed  about  the  basic  design 
and  fiscal  Integrity  of  the  social  security 
program  and  al>out  the  course  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  taking.  The  facts,  however,  are  that 
as  recently  as  5  weeks  ago  these  men  Jointly 
supported  legislation  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967  (H.R.  12080),  which  buUds 
upon  the  present  social  security  program  and. 
with  careful  attention  to  actuarial  sound- 
ness, makes  needed  improvements  In  the 
benefits  of  the  program. 

The  implication  that  Representative 
Byrnes,  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  agrees  with 
the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Stevenson  files  In 


the  face  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Byrnes  was  a 
co-sponsor  of  the  social  security  bill  now 
before  Congress  and  Is  contradicted  by  his 
remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  debate  on  the  bill.  At 
that  time  he  stated: 

"I  personally  do  not  feel  that  the  burdens 
imposed  by  this  bill  are  greater  than  the 
taxpayers  will  be  willing  to  pay.  After  all. 
today's  taxpayer  Is  tomorrow's  beneficiary.  I 
was  very  glad  to  Join  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  In  sponsoring  the  social  security 
bin — a  bill  which  gives  due  consideration  to 
the  needs  of  our  elderly  citizens  as  well  as 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  pay  the  taxes." 
Representative  Byrnes  went  on  to  say  that: 
•Everyone  paying  taxes  today  can  do  so  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  is  participating  in  a 
sound  program  of  social  Insurance  which 
win  provide  commensurate  benefits  In  the 
event  of  his  death  or  disability." 

The  House  Committee  report  on  H.R.  12080. 
which  was  signed  by  24  out  of  25  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  bears 
ample  witness  to  the  care  and  thoroughness 
which  the  Committee  has  devoted  to  assuring 
the  continued  soundness  of  the  social  se- 
curity program. 

The  proposals  conUined  In  H  R.  12080  were 
considered  during  18  days  of  public  hearings 
over  a  period  of  6  weeks,  and  during  64  exec- 
utive sessions  over  a  period  of  16  weeks. 
Following  debate,  the  House  approved  the 
bill  by  the  overwhelming  non-partisan  vote 
of  415  to  3.  The  bill  reaffirms  the  soundness 
of  the  contributory,  wage-related  social  se- 
curity program. 

The  soundness  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem has  been  examined  a  number  of  times 
by  groups  of  independent,  nongovernmental 
representatives  of  business.  Insurance,  labor, 
and  the  public. 

In  1957,  under  the  Elsenhower  Adminis- 
tration, an  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Secu- 
rity Financing  was  appointed  by  Secretary 
Plemmlng.  It  reported  as  follows: 

"The  Council  finds  that  the  present 
method  of  financing  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  program  is  sound, 
practical,  and  appropriate  for  this  program. 
It  is  our  Judgment,  based  on  the  best  avaU- 
able  cost  estimates,  that  the  contribution 
schedule  enacted  Into  law  In  the  last  session 
of  Congress  makes  adequate  provision  for  fi- 
nancing the  program  on  a  sound  actuarial 
basis." 

Among  the  members  of  the  Council  who 
made  this  statement  were  the  President  of 
a  Federal  Reserve  bank,  two  actuaries — one 
from  a  private  Insurance  company  and  one 
from  a  university— and  representatives  of 
business,  labor  and  professional  groups. 

The  most  recent  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Security,  again  made  up  of  outstanding 
experts  In  the  field,  examined  thoroughly  all 
of  the  issues  connected  with  the  "security" 
of  social  security.  Like  the  preceding  council 
they  concluded.  In  their  report  of  January 
1965,  that  the  social  security  program  Is 
soundly  financed  and  that  Its  Income — out 
Into  the  long  range  future — will  be  sufficient 
to  meet  its  obligations. 

Both  Advisory  Councils  took  note  of  such 
charges  as  those  made  In  the  article  to  the 
effect  that  social  security  taxes  are  used  for 
purposes  other  than  social  security,  that  the 
trust  funds  contain  only  lOU's,  and  that  the 
system  Is  "in  the  red"  by  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  Both  Councils  found  these 
charges  to   be  without   foundation. 


n 


The  article  says  that  the  social  security 
program  puts  a  "squeeze  on  the  young."  This 
is  not  so.  The  fact  is  that  even  without  tak- 
ing Into  account  that  social  security  benefits 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  l>e  increased 
from  time  to  time  as  changes  occur  In  wage 
levels  and  cost  of  living,  young  workers  as  a 
worth  20  to  25  percent  more  than  they  will 
group  will  get  social  security  protecUon 
pay  m  social  security  contributions.  This  Is 


the  case  under  present  law  and  would  be  the 
case  under  the  House-passed  bill  and  under 
the  Administration's  proposal. 

Yoxing  workers  could  not  buy  comparable 
Insurance  protection  from  private  Insurance 
companies  at  anywhere  near  the  amount 
they  pay  for  their  social  security  protection. 
The  article  takes  no  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  t>enefits  provided  by  the  present  so- 
cial security  law  are  very  much  lower  than 
the  benefits  that  will  actually  be  paid  when 
today's  young  workers  reach  retirement  age. 
As  wages  rise — as  they  have  throughout  the 
history  of  the  country — benefits  can  be  In- 
creased xcithout  increasing  the  contribution 
rates.  This  Is  because  the  contributions  are 
a  percentage  of  covered  payroll  and  because, 
as  wages  go  up.  Income  to  the  system  In- 
creases more  than  the  corresponding  liabili- 
ties. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  benefits  were  not  in- 
creased as  wage  levels  rise  over  the  years,  the 
contribution  rates  scheduled  in  present  law 
would  be  too  high,  and  they  could  be  reduced. 
Whether  benefits  are  Increased  or  contribu- 
tion rates  are  reduced  the  result  would  be  the 
same,  namely,  more  protection  In  relation  to 
contributions  than  Is  shown  by  analyses  that 
assume  no  change  In  wage  levels  and  In 
benefits. 

The  calculations  referred  to  In  the  article 
assume  that  the  covered  employee  would 
have  within  his  control  an  amount  of  con- 
tributions paid  by  his  employers  equal  to  the 
amount  of  his  own  social  security  contribu- 
tion. This  assumption  rests  on  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  social  insurance 
program  and  Indeed  the  nature  of  private 
group  Insurance.  If  such  an  assumption  were 
used,  the  whole  fabric  of  private  group  life 
insurance,  annuity  insurance,  and  other 
forms  of  group  Insurance  In  this  country 
would  have  to  be  regarded  as  Inequitable. 
As  a  general  rule,  under  private  group  In- 
surance plans  the  employer  contribution  Is 
not  allocated  to  each  employee  in  an  amount 
related  to  the  employee's  own  contribution. 
On  the  conuary  the  employer  contribution, 
as  in  the  case  of  social  security,  is  what 
makes  It  possible  to  pay  larger  benefits  to 
workers  and  their  survivors  who  are  in  the 
upper  age  brackets  when  the  group  insurance 
plan  goes  Into  effect  than  could  be  paid 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  worker's  own  con- 
tributions. 

I  believe  It  bears  repeating  that  even  with- 
out taking  Into  account  the  fact  that  bene- 
fits will  be  increased  in  future  years,  even 
young  workers  covered  under  social  security 
will  get  Insurance  protection  worth  20  to 
25  percent  more  than  the  value  of  their  con- 
tributions, and  moreover,  they  will  actually 
do  much  better  than  that  when  account  is 
taken  of  the  fact  that  social  security  benefits 
can  and  will  be  Increased  as  wage  levels  go 
up  without  any  need  to  Increase  the  con- 
tribution rate. 

In  deciding  whether  young  people  get  their 
money's  worth  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
social  security  provides  not  only  retirement 
protection  but  also  survivors  and  disability 
Insurance  protection.  While  Mr.  Stevenson's 
figures  do  take  Into  consideration  the  fact 
that  social  security  provides  protection 
against  loss  of  Income  due  to  death  and  dis- 
ability and  also  provides  hospital  insurance 
protection  at  age  65.  most  of  his  discussion 
ignores  the  importance  of  these  parts  of  the 
program.  That  importance  may  be  Illustrated 
by  an  example:  The  value  of  the  social  se- 
curity survivors  insurance  protection  pro- 
vided under  the  House-passed  bill  in  the 
case  of  the  worker  whose  earnings  are  about 
the  median  earnings  of  regularly  employed 
men  ($550  per  month)  who  dies  at  age  35 
leaving  a  wife  aged  32  and  two  small  children 
Is  about  $56,000.  Were  this  worker  to  become 
disabled  at  age  35,  the  value  of  the  disability 
ins'orance  protection  to  him  and  his  family 
would  be  about  $59,000. 

Social  security  is  a  sound  and  eqtiltable 
program  for  the  young  and  the  old. 
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Mr.  Stevenson's  article  contains  nearly  two 
colimms  on  the  so-called  Nestor  case,  de- 
cided by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  In  1960 
(pp.  76-77).  Mr.  Stevenson  distorts  the  legal 
Issues.  He  has  several  quotes  which  to  a 
lawyer  and  a  general  reader  would  appear 
to  be  from  the  Court's  decision.  But  they 
are  not.  He  not  only  does  not  quote  from 
the  Courts  decision  but  fails  to  mention 
that  the  Court  decision  reversed  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Justice  Department  brief  (pre- 
pared In  the  Elsenhower  Administration) 
that  the  prc-gram  is  not  an  Insurance  pro- 
gram. What  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  actually 
said  was: 

"The  Social  Security  system  may  be  ac- 
curately described  as  a  form  of  social  In- 
surance, enacted  pursuant  to  Congress'  pow- 
er to  'spend  money  In  aid  of  the  general  wel- 
fare.' whereby  persons  gainfully  employed, 
and  those  who  employ  them,  are  taxed  to 
jjermlt  the  payment  of  benefits  to  the  retired 
and  disabled,  and  their  dependents." 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion rejected  many  of  the  contentions  made 
In  the  brief  and  stated  that;  "The  interest 
of  a  covered  employee  under  the  [Social 
Security)  Act  is  of  sufficient  substance  to 
fall  within  the  protection  from  arbitrary  gov- 
ernmental action  afforded  by  the  due  process 
clause." 

Thus,  as  the  Supreme  Court  stated,  al- 
though the  Congress  can  modify  rights  grant- 
ed under  the  statute,  It  cannot  do  so  in  an 
arbitrary  way.  The  right  to  benefits  under 
social  security,  as  the  Court  has  said,  Is 
protected  under  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  against  denial  or 
diminution  by  arbitrary  Government  action, 
rv 

The  article  attempts  to  show  that  social 
security  is  tinsound  by  referring  to  "un- 
funded outst-mding  obligations"  of  $350  bil- 
lion and  stating  that  under  the  Administra- 
tion bill  *his  amount  will  rise  to  $417  billion 
(Pp.  79-80).  The  $350  billion  referred  to  Is 
the  amount  that  would  be  needed — if  social 
security  were  a  private,  voluntary  insurance 
program — to  p:iy  off  all  obligations  on  the 
assumption  that  there  would  be  no  new  en- 
trants into  the  system.  The  idea  of  there 
being  a  huge  unfunded  liability  in  the 
social  security  system  is  wholly  meaningless 
and  irrelevant  for  any  practical  purposes. 
There  is  no  need  in  a  Government  program 
such  as  social  security  for  funding  on  the 
basis  referred  to  in  the  article.  It  would 
not  only  be  unnecesasry  but  also  unwise  to 
build  up  such  a  huge  accumulation  of  social 
security  funds.  No  life  insurance  expert  nor 
social  security  expert,  nor  business  nor  labor 
organization,  and  no  Advisory  Council  or 
Committee  of  the  Congress  has  ever  recom- 
mended such  funding. 

The  most  recent  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security — an  independent  group  of  experts 
in  the  field  which  reviewed  all  aspects  of  the 
social  security  program  over  a  period  of  18 
months — stated  in  its  1965  report: 

"The  Council  is  In  agreement  with  the 
previous  groups  that  have  studied  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  program  that  it  is  unnecessary 
and  would  be  unwise  to  keep  on  hand  a  huge 
accumulation  of  funds  suffilcent,  without 
regard  to  Income  from  new  entrants,  to  pay 
all  future  benefits  to  past  and  present  con- 
tributors. A  compulsory  social  Insurance  pro- 
gram is  correct'.y  considered  soundly  financed 
if,  on  the  basis  of  actuarial  estimates,  cur- 
rent assets  plus  future  Income  are  expected 
to  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  obligations 
of  the  program;  the  present  system  meets 
this  test.  The  claim  sometimes  made  that 
the  system  Is  financially  unsound,  with  an 
unfunded  liability  of  some  $300  billion,  grows 
out  of  a  false  analogy  with  private  insur- 
ance, which  because  of  Its  voluntary  charac- 
ter cannot  count  on  Income  from  new  en- 


trants to  meet  a  part  of  future  obligations 
for  the  present  covered  group." 

V 

The  article  is  In  error  In  saying  that  the 
social  security  changes  recommended  by 
P»resldent  Johnson  would  take  persons  out  of 
poverty  "partly  by  raising  the  Federal  income 
taxes"  of  other  people  over  65.  ip.  791.  Under 
the  President's  proposal,  over  2  million  per- 
sons would  be  removed  from  poverty  (1.6  mil- 
lion aged  65  and  over  and  0.5  million  under 
age  65)  by  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  tiie 
social  security  benefits — especially  the  in- 
crease In  the  minimum  benefit  from  the  pres- 
ent $44  a  month  to  $70.  There  Is  no  truth  in 
the  statement  in  the  article  that  the  method 
01  removing  these  people  from  poverty  would 
be  through  raising  Income  taxes. 

The  article  speaks  disparagingly  of  the  im- 
provement of  social  security  benefits  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  number  of  persons 
on  assistance  or  relief.  But  this  has  been  the 
objective  of  the  soc.al  security  program  since 
it  was  enacted  in  1935!  This  was  the  original 
congressional  intent.  In  fact,  the  carrrtng  out 
of  this  Intent  has  been  one  of  social  secu- 
rity's great  achievements.  The  proportion  of 
the  aged  on  welfare  has  decreased  from  about 
22  percent  in  1950  to  about  10  percent  today. 
We  hope  to  decrease  the  proportion  to  5  per- 
cent. Increasing  the  level  of  social  security 
benefits  will  aid  In  this  objective. 

VI 

One  more  of  the  many  Inaccuracies  con- 
tained in  the  article  Is  the  allegation  in  the 
article  that  social  security  contributions  are 
put  Into  the  "Treasury's  general  fund."  (p. 
76).  The  fact  Is  that  the  contributions  are 
automatically  appropriated  by  law  to  the 
social  security  trust  funds,  which  are  kept 
separate  from  one  another  and  from  the  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  Treasury  and  can  be  used 
only  for  the  payment  of  the  benefits  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  under  the  social  se- 
curity program. 

VII 

Mr.  Stevenson  says  that  the  Government 
is  discouraging  beneficiaries  from  augment- 
ing their  Incomes  by  collecting  social  security 
contributions  with  no  comparable  increase  In 
benefits  and  by  withholding  benefits  from 
those  beneficiaries  who  earn  over  $1500  a  year, 
(p.  79). 

The  purpose  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram as  determined  by  the  Congress  Is  to  pay 
benefits  when  there  Is  a  loss  of  earnings  be- 
cause of  death,  disability,  or  retirement.  The 
law  prescribes  a  test — generally  referred  to  as 
the  retirement  test — for  determining 
whether  such  loss  of  earnings  has  occurred. 
The  amount  of  the  retirement  test  and 
whether  there  should  be  any  retirement  test 
Is  certainly  a  question  which  warrants  dis- 
cussion. 

What  Mr.  Stevenson  didn't  say  In  his  arti- 
cle Is  that  eliminating  the  retirement  test 
would  Increase  the  cost  of  the  program  by 
$2  billion  a  year.  The  additional  cost  would 
be  incurred  to  pay  benefits  to  about  2  mil- 
lion people,  many  of  whom  are  fully  em- 
ployed and  earning  as  much  as  they  ever  did. 
The  vast  majority  of  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries— some  20  million  other  persons — 
cither  are  unable  to  work  or  cannot  find  a 
Job  and  therefore  would  not  be  helped  one 
iota  by  the  elimination  of  the  retirement 
test.  Would  this  be  an  intelligent  and  equi- 
table way  to  spend  $2  billion  a  year  addi- 
tional? 

The  author's  statement  that  beneficiaries 
who  work  and  p>ay  social  security  contribu- 
tions get  "no  comparable  Increase"  In  bene- 
fits may  give  the  Impression  that  this  work 
cannot  Increase  their  benefits  or  that,  If  It 
can.  the  benefit  Increases  are  Insignificant. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  beneficiary  who  works 
can  get  a  benefit  increase  If  he  has  even  Just 
a  single  year  In  which  his  earnings  are  more 
than  his  earnings  In   any  one  of  the   past 


years    that    were    used    In    computing    Ma 
benefits. 

In  short,  Mr.  Stevenson  didn't  tell  a  full  or 
fair  story  on  the  retirement  test. 

vm 

The  article  concludes  that  further  study  of 
and  basic  changes  in  social  security  are  called 
for.  Some  of  the  concluding  remarks  are 
repetitions  of  misleading  assertions  made 
earlier  and  some  go  further. 

The  article  raises  a  number  of  questions 
about  what  will  happen  to  the  social  security 
program  in  the  future  after  whatever  'tem- 
porary tinkering  the  House  and  Senate  may 
do  regarding  the  President's  program" — as  if 
the  House  and  Senate  are  not  comprised  of 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people  and  as  if  the  President  Is  not  respon- 
sible to  the  American  people.  It  Is  through 
such  processes  as  the  article  calls  congres- 
sional deliberation  and  debates — that  this 
Nation  builds  its  public  programs,  orders  its 
economy,  and  carries  on  the  affairs  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  this  will  doubtless  be  true  In 
the  future. 

The  article  goes  on  to  suggest,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Increases  in  social  security  contribu- 
tion rates  that  have  been  enacted  over  the 
years,  that  private  pensions  may  not  be  able 
to  remain  "afloat."  Such  scaremongerlng  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  social  security  has  not 
prevented  the  rapid  growth  of  private  pen- 
sions. Private  pensions  have  made  tremen- 
dous strides  since  the  1930's.  when  social 
security  began.  There  were  only  about  400 
private  pension  plans  In  1935  when  social 
security  was  enacted.  Today  there  are  over 
60.000.'" 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  proposal  to 
establish  a  "blue  ribbon  commission,"  over 
the  years  since  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Security  submitted  Its  report  to  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  original  Social  Security 
Act  was  enacted  in  1935,  there  have  been  nu- 
merous independent  studies  of  social  se- 
curity by  advisory  councils  composed  of 
highly  respected  and  knowledgeable  citizens. 
For  instance  there  was  an  Advisory  Council 
Report  in  1939.  1948,  1959,  and  1965.  Since 
1956,  studies  by  advisory  councils  have  been 
provided  for  In  the  social  security  law  itself, 
and  there  have  been  periodic  studies  by  these 
councils.  Through  the  councils,  consisting 
of  representatives  of  employees,  employers, 
the  self-employed,  and  the  general  pubhc, 
the  social  security  program  has  had  the  bene- 
fit of  a  great  deal  of  intelligent  and  thought- 
ful examination.  Under  the  law,  the  next 
advisory  council,  scheduled  to  be  appointed 
in  1968  (under  the  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
House,  It  would  be  appointed  in  1969).  will 
review  all  aspects  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. Including  the  status  of  the  social  se- 
curity trust  funds  in  relation  to  the  long- 
range  commitments  of  the  program  and  will 
make  a  report  of  its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  of 
the  social  security  trust  funds  and  to  the 
Congress. 

DC 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  not  clarified  any  fun- 
damental issues.  He  has  not  pwinted  out  the 
great  unmet  social  needs.  What  he  has  done 
has  been  a  great  disservice  to  the  millions  of 
social  security  beneficiaries  and  the  millions 
who  are  counting  on  social  security  benefits 
in  the  future.  He  has  obfuscated  and  con- 
fused the  major  policy  Issues  in  social  secu- 
rity. A  critical  and  constructive  review  of  so- 
cial security  would  be  welcome  A  glib  and 
superficial  attack  on  a  program  so  important 
to  millions  of  Americans  Is  not  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  American  people. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Fountain  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  McCormack),  for  an 
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indefinite  period,  on  account  of  attend- 
ance at  the  22d  General  Assembly  of  the 
U.N.  as  an  oCBcial  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to  Mr 
Murphy  of  New  York  <  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Edmondsoni,  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 4:  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Member  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr    RtJMSFELD. 

iThe  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edmondson  )  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  KiE. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 

EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, September  28.  1967.  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1107.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  rec- 
ords proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  63  Stat  377;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

1108.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  XJ.S 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
on  a  certain  case  involving  suspension  of  de- 
portation, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 244(a)  (1>  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H  R.  4772  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retaries concerned  to  direct  the  initiation  of 
allotments  of  the  pay  and  allowances  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  the 
purpose  of  making  deposits  under  section 
1035  of  title  10.  United  St.^tes  Code,  with 
amendment  iRept.  No.  707),  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Who'.e  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 

Mr.  MAHON;  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.J.  Res.  849.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes  iRept.  No.  708). 


Referred   to    the    Committee   of    the    Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H_R.  11767.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  adjust  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  comprising  the  U.S.  Naval  Station, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  (Rept.  No.  709).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  12910.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Judge 
Advocate  Generals  Corps  in  the  Navy,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  710).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  HS..  5943.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  change  the  method  of 
computing  retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted 
members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or 
Marine  Corps  (Rept.  No.  711).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  9796.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  exten- 
tion  of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  in 
existence,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  712).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  S.  1467.  An  act  to  provide  authoriza- 
tions to  carry  out  the  beautlflcatlon  program 
under  title  23,  United  States  Code;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  713).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  11627.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
16.  1948.  to  authorize  the  State  of  Maryland, 
by  and  through  its  State  roads  commission  or 
the  successors  of  said  commission,  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  certain  addi- 
tional bridges  and  tunnels  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  (Rept.  No.  714).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  1564  An  act  to  amend  the  marketing  quota 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended  (Rept.  No.  715). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  10442.  A  bin  to  facilitate  exchanges  of 
land  under  the  act  of  March  20,  1922  (42  Stat. 
465) .  for  use  for  public  schools,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  716). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  11527.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  conditions  in  a  deed  conveying  certain 
lands  to  the  University  of  Maine  and  to  pro- 
vide for  conveyance  of  certain  Interests  In 
such  lands  so  as  to  permit  such  university, 
subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  sell,  lease,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  such  lands;  with  amend- 
ment {Rept.  No.  717).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr  HENDERSON;  Committee  of  confer- 
ence. S.  1320.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  career  status  by  certain  tempo- 
rary employees  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  718).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  931.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  159.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  II  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to 
create  an  independent  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  719) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules  House  Resolution  932.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1411. 
a  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  use  of  the  malls  to  obtain 
money  or  property  under  false  representa- 


tions, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  720). 
Referred  to  tne  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  933.  Resolution  providmg 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  676.  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  73,  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  prohibit  the  obstruction  of  criminal 
Investigations  of  the  United  States  (Rept. 
No.   721).  Referred   to  the  House   Calendar. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  refeiTed  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  LANDRUM: 
H.R.  13161.  A   bill   to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  credit 
against   tax  for   retirement  income;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  AYRES: 
H.R.  13162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  provide  for  a  more 
effective   and   economical   utilization  of   the 
Nation's       vocational       training       resources 
through    arrangements    with    private    voca- 
tional training  institutions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  13163.  A  bill  to  amend  ihe  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  further  limit 
political  activity  on  the  part  of  workers  In 
poverty  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
H.R.  13164.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  cargo  container  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

Bv  Mr  CEILLER: 
HJl.  13165.  A  bill  to  extend  the  period  dur- 
ing which  Secret  Service  protection  may  be 
furnished  to  a  widow  and  minor  children  of 
a  former  President;  to  the  Conamittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania : 
Hil.  13166.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  incoine  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  expenses  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work,  and  to  provide  an  ad- 
ditional exemption  for  income  tax  purposes 
for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  disabled;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  l'3167.  A  bin    to  provide  more   effec- 
tively for  the  regulation  of  the  use  of.  and 
for    the    preservation    of    safety    and    order 
within,  the  US.  Capitol  buildings  and  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Grounds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  (for  hlm- 
'self,  Messrs.  Pepper,  Fascell,  Haley. 
Barrett  and  Watson,  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington,    Messrs.    King   of   New- 
York,  lL^^H^^v.K^■.  Moorhead.  Cr-^mer. 
RoDiNO,  Helstoski,  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, M.ATSUNAGA,  Kyrds,  and  Gttr- 
Nrr,  Mrs.   Dwyer,  and  Messrs.  Wt- 
MAN,  Sandman,  and  Daniels)  : 
H.R.  13168.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  special  assist- 
ance for  the  improvement  of  laboratory  ani- 
mal  research   facilities,   to   establl.^h   stand- 
ards  for    the    himiane    care,    handling,    and 
treatment  of  laboratory  animals  in  depart- 
ments,   agencies,    and    Instrumentalities    of 
the  United  SUUes,  and  by  recipients  of  grants. 
awards,    and    contracts    from     the    United 
States,  to  encourage  the  study  and  improve- 
ment of  the  care,  handling,  and  treatment 
and  the  development  of  methods  for  mini- 
mizing pain  and  discomfort  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals used  in   biomedical   activities,  and   to 
otherwise  assure  humane  care,  handling,  and 
treatment    of    laboratory    animals,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 
H.R.  13169.  A  bill  to  expand  and  Improve 
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the  provisions  of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act,  1924; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H  R.  13170.  A  bill  to  study  the  advisability 
of    establishing    an    International    Develop- 
ment Corps;    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H  R.  13171.  A  bill  to  permit  the  mailing  by 
nonprofit  organizations  under  the  third-class 
bulk  and  m.ail  provisions  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  of  circulars  and  pamphlets  con- 
stituting notice  of  bingo  and  similar  con- 
tests held  by  such  organizations  In  States 
where  such  contests  are  lawful,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
H.R.  13172.   A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Me.ms. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia : 
H.R.  13173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  increased 
assistance  to  hospital  diploma  schools  of 
nursing:  to  the  Conamittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H  R.  13174.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  increased 
assistance  to  hospital  diploma  schools  of 
nursing:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  13175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  increased 
assistance  to  hospital  diploma  schools  of 
nursing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  BOLTON  (for  herself,  Mr.  Km- 
WAN,  Mr.  AsHBROOK.  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr. 
Ayres.     Mr.     Betts.     Mr.     Bow,     Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Clancy,  Mr.  De- 
vine.    Mr.    Harsha,    Mr.    Latta.    Mr. 
LtJKENS,  Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  MiNSHALL.  Mr.  Mosher. 
Mr.  Stanton,   Mr.  Taft.   Mr.  Vanik. 
Mr.  Whalen,  and  Mr.  Wylie)  : 
H  R.  13176    A   bill    to   amend   the   acts   of 
February  1.   1826.  and  February  20.   1833.  to 
auiiiorize  the  State  of  Ohio  to  use  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  certain  lands  for  edu- 
cational purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  13177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink,  whether 
or  not  dressed;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    FALLON     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Cramer,  and  Mr.  Boggs)  : 
H.R  13178    A   bill   to  provide  more   effec- 
tively for  the  regulation  of  the  use  of.  and 
for  the  preservation  of  safety  and  order  with- 
in, the  U.S.  Capitol  buildings  and  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Grounds,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Bv  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  13179.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary   of    Agriculture    and    the    Secretary    of 
Health.  Education,   and   Welfare   to  provide 
food  and  medical  services  on  an  emergency 
basis  to  prevent  human  suffering  or  loss  of 
life;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 
H.R.  13180.  A  bill  to  limit  the  quantity  of 
baseball  and  Softball  gloves  and  mitts  which 
may  be  imported  into  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  KLEPPE: 
H.R.  13181.  A    bill    to    amend    the    tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not   dressed;    to   the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  13182.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  20-per- 
cent, across-the-board  benefit  Increase  (with 


a  minimum  retirement  annuity  of  $70  a 
month )  and  subsequent  increases  based  on 
rises  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  to  finance  the 
cost  of  these  changes  out  of  the  general  rev- 
enues; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 

H.R.  13183  A  bill  to  provide  criminal  pen- 
alties for  certain  travel  under  a  U.S.  passport 
in  violation  of  certain  passport  restrictions; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H  R.  13184.  A  bill  to  assure  the  purity  and 
quality  of  all  Imported  dairy  products  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  dairy  Industry 
and  protecting  the  public  health;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Bv  Mr.  UTT: 

H.R.  13185.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions "-equired  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, tinemployment.  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  M-  MAHON : 

H.J.  Res.  849.     Joint     resolution     making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968.  and   for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT : 

H.J.  Res  850.  Joint  resolution  In  opposi- 
tion to  vesting  title  to  the  ocean  floor  in  the 
United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 

H.J.  Res.  851.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.J.  Res.  852.  Joint  resolution  to  call  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
voluntary  neighborhood  action  crusades  by 
communities  to  rally  law-abiding  urban 
dwellers  in  preventing  riots;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

H.  Con.  Res.  513.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
quiring appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  and  report  whether  fur- 
ther congressional  action  is  desirable  in  re- 
spect to  U.S.  policies  in  Southeast  Asia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referied  as  follows: 

BvMr  RODINO: 
H.R.  1.3186    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Pacino  BlancorosEo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  Sei'TEMBKh  27, 19G7 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  God.  our  Father,  whose  still, 
small  voice  invites  us  to  turn  aside  from 
the  feverish  ways  of  the  world  and  whose 
tender  love  bids  us  find  our  strength  in 
Thee:  We  are  conscious  as  wc  bow  at  this 
altar  of  Thy  grace  that  if  we  live  a  life 
of  prayer  Thou  are  present  everywhere. 
Amid  the  draining  duties  of  these  de- 


manding days,  by  the  spiritual  resources 
that  are  found  in  Thee  alone,  may  our 
jaded  spirits  be  refreshed  and  our  souls 
restoreci. 

Endow  and  enrich  Thy  servants  in  this 
National  Body  with  wisdom  and  purity 
of  motive  in  the  ministry  of  public  af- 
fairs. Make  them  worthy  of  the  Nation's 
trust  in  these  days  so  fraught  with 
destiny. 

We  pledge  our  hopes,  our  faith,  our  lives. 

That  fi-eedom  shall  not  die; 

We  pray  Thy  guidance,  strength,  and 

grace: 
Almighty  God  on  high. 

Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, September  26,  1967.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  In 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

If  there  be  no  further  reports  of  com- 
mittees, the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


NOMINATIONS 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundiT  nominations  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commi.'sion,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pio  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bl(x;. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 
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COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair' .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  OP  MAJOR  AIEILINE  DE- 
CLARES WHOLE  INDUSTRY  WILL 
HAVE  TO  SUPPORT  NEW  SHORT- 
HAUL  CONCEPT— STOL  CRAFT 
WOULD  OBVIATE  USE  OF  LONG- 
HAUL  JETS  IN  SHORT-HAUL  PAT- 
TERNS AND  MISSIONS— SENATOR 
RANDOLPH  OPTIMISTIC  THAT 
AIRPORT  CRISIS  RETHINKING 
WILL  BRING  RESTRUCTURING  OF 
SOLUTIONS  AT  LESS  COST 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  when 
a  top  airline  executive  declares  that  it  is 
time  for  the  industry  to  begin  using  new 
short-haul  transportation  aircraft  be- 
cause rising  ground  costs  are  making 
conventional  means  uneconomic,  per- 
haps our  country  is  on  the  verge  of  a 
breakthrough  and  possibly  has  at  least 
a  partial  solution  for  the  airport  crisis. 

Arthur  D.  Lewis,  senior  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Eastern  Air- 
lines— one  of  the  major  trunkline  car- 
riers— is  reported  to  have  said  In  a  speech 
in  New  York  City  last  week  that  the  air- 
line Industry  will  have  to  get  behind  new 
short-haul  concepts.  He  forthrightly  as- 
serted that  the  Industry  of  which  his 
companj'  is  a  significant  part  "must  move 
aggressively  to  develop  STOL — short 
takeoff  and  landing — aircraft  and  STOL 
landing  strips"  to  offset  costs  which  he 
sees  continuing  upward.  In  fact.  Mr. 
Lewis  said: 

Ultimately,  Eastern's  shuttle  and  other 
similar  short-haul  operations  must  be  per- 
formed by  efficient  STOL  airplanes. 

He  declared,  however,  that  before  this 
can  happen,  the  airline  industry  as  a 
whole  "is  going  to  have  to  place  STOL 
high  on  its  list  of  priorities  and  aggres- 
sively push  It." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  It  Is  incum- 
bent on  the  airline  industry  to  place  a 
high  priority  on  the  STOL's — and  on 
the  aerospace  equipment  manufacturers 
to  respond — because  domestic  aviation  In 
this  country  has  reached  a  new  cross- 
road. 

Despite  the  efficiency  of  jet  aircraft, 
substantial  percentages  of  the  savings 
that  had  been  expected  by  converting 
from  propeller  craft  to  jets  are  being  dis- 
sipated by  other  factors.  In  fact,  it  was 
Eastern  Airlines"  vice  president  and  gen- 


eral manager — Lewis — who  said  that 
flight  costs  are  declining  as  the  efficient 
jets  go  Into  service,  but  these  savings  are 
being  offset  by  the  costs  of  delays  due 
to  congestion,  landing  fees,  and  ground 
servicing.  According  to  one  account  I 
read,  Mr.  Lewis  noted  that  placing  a  jet 
on  Eastern's  afternoon  flight  from  Bos- 
ton to  Philadelphia  had  reduced  the 
line's  haul  cost  by  34  percent,  but 
ground-handling  expenses,  airport  con- 
gestion, and  uneconomic  operations  be- 
low cruising  altitude  were  up  27  percent, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  the  jet  cost 
per  passenger  for  the  trip  is  only  5  per- 
cent less  than  the  propeller  cost  2  years 
ago. 

A  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
spokesman,  George  P.  Bates,  Director  of 
the  FAA  Aircraft  Development  Activities, 
was  quoted  by  William  Reddig,  Jr., 
Washington  Star  business  writer,  in  last 
Sunday's    issue    as    having    said    that 

V  STOL's  are  both  technically  and 
ecomonically  practicable — V/ STOL's 
which  become  airborne  in  less  than 
1,500  feet  of  runway,  compared  to 
more  than  5,000  feet  needed  by  the  big 
jets.  That  interview  produced  the  further 
significant  information  that  design  con- 
cepts also  call  for  the  V,  STOL  planes  to 
carry  up  to  120  passengers,  cruise  at  500 
miles  an  hour,  and  land  at  speeds  as  slow 
as  60  miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  these  devel- 
opments and  these  data  to  be  significant 
because  studies  are  said  to  show  that 

V  STOL  airplanes  could  be  operated  in 
landing  f>atterns  separate  from  the  high- 
speed jets,  with  both  coming  down  at 
the  same  time.  And,  perhaps,  it  could 
mean  utilization  of  the  high-speed,  long- 
haul  jets  almost  exclusively  between  the 
major  gateways  and  use  of  the  V/STOL 
craft  in  the  short-haul  patterns  that 
feed  into  the  major  gateways.  It  even  is 
indicated  to  mean  the  use  of  V  STOL 
craft  for  the  short  hauls  between  the 
more  closely  spaced  major  gateways 
such  as  those  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board— Washington.  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, Newark-New  York,  and  Boston. 
And  it  could  mean,  indeed,  that  some 
existing  airports  in  short-haul  market 
areas,  such  as  in  my  home  State  of  West 
Virginia,  are  being  placed  prematurely 
in  the  obsolete  categorj-.  Indeed,  this 
could  be  a  truly  important  development 
in  domestic  aviation. 

These  are  signs,  too,  that  the  heart- 
land communities  of  America,  as  well 
as  the  closely  spaced  major  gateways, 
will  be  served  in  the  future  with  fast — 
500  miles  per  hour — convenient — 
through  use  of  existing  or  even  less 
costly  to  build  small  and  medium  size 
airports — and  economically  feasible — up 
to  120-passenger  capacity  planes — 
scheduled  airline  service. 

And  this  is  an  indication  that  the 
progressive  trunkline  carriers  are  not  go- 
ing to  seek  to  abandon  service  or  seek 
to  vacate  their  certificates  of  conveni- 
ence and  necessity  to  the  small  and  me- 
dium size  airports  they  now  serve. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  the  airlines 
recognize  their  responsibilities  to  halt  the 
proliferation  of  obsolescence  of  airports 
growing  out  of  the  expansion  of  their 
stretched  jet  fleets.  This  forced  obsoles- 
cence is  economic  foolishness.  And  the 


funds  are  not  available  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  make  huge  investments  in 
facilities  that  might,  in  the  final  analysis, 
be  airports  which  might  be  oversize  to 
the  needs  of  the  communities  and  over- 
size for  the  types  of  equipment  which 
would  use  them  90  percent  or  more  of 
the  time. 

A  number  of  authorities  have  been  sub- 
scribing to  the  opinion  that  $6  billion 
will  be  required  by  1975  to  keep  our 
country's  airports  ahead  of  future  traf- 
fic demands.  I  hope  such  a  huge  esti- 
mated requirement  can  be  shrunk  sub- 
stantially to  a  more  realistic  requirement 
in  fact.  And  I  believe  airline  utilization 
of  V/STOL  equipment  in  the  short-haul 
pattern  will  significantly  reduce  airport 
construction  needs  and  costs  and  thus 
free  more  funds  for  air  traffic  safety  and 
other  types  of  equipment  and  facilities  at 
airports  to  mitigate  against  the  "airport 
glut"  which  we  all  know  exists — includ- 
ing passenger,  baggage,  freight,  and 
ground  vehicular  traffic  congestion  at 
the  airport  terminals. 

In  earlier  communications  and  re- 
marks in  this  forum,  I  have  urged  that 
our  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  our  Commerce  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Aviation  ascer- 
tain what  is  delaying  progress  in  the  de- 
velopment, production,  and  commercial 
utilization  in  this  country  of  the  short- 
field-runway  jet  aircraft  so  vitally 
needed.  I  believe  this  continues  to  be  a 
pressure  point  of  inquiry  because  it  is  my 
judgment  that  the  advent  of  STOL,  air- 
craft as  short-haul  equipment  to  aug- 
ment the  airlines'  present  fleets  domi- 
nated by  the  long-haul  stretched  jets  will 
be  helpful  in  the  search  for  solutions  to 
the  so-called  airport  crisis.  And,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  one  of  the  high-ranking 
airline  executives  has  declared  within  the 
past  week  that  the  STOL  equipment  will 
be  necessary  within  the  industry  "be- 
cause rising  ground  costs  are  making 
conventional  means  uneconomic." 

I  have  talked  and  communicated  with 
the  able  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee 
on  Aviation,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyI.  and  with 
the  diligent  chairman  of  our  Committee 
on  Commerce,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  concern- 
ing these  subjects  and  I  feel  reassured.  I 
have  a  letter  from  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee chairman  in  which  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  "heartily  agrees"  with 
my  belief  that  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  needs  of  smaller  airports  in  our 
great  desire  to  fund  the  supersonic 
transE>ort — SST.  And  I  endorse  as  cor- 
rect his  cogent  observation  in  his  letter 
that — 

The  burgeoning  traffic  In  the  large  metro- 
politan hub  airports  would  rapidly  wither 
away  If  the  small  airports  which  feed  the 
traffic  Into  them  are  not  properly  equipped. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  optimistic  that 
there  is  emerging  a  rethinking  of  the 
problems  and  the  elements  of  the  airport 
crisis  in  America — and  it  is  conceivable 
that  there  Is  in  the  making  a  complete 
restructuring  of  the  solutions  to  the  air- 
port crisis  as  more  and  more  it  will  be 
realized  that  long-haul  stretched  jets  are 
not  the  true  answers  to  the  short-haul 
patterns  of  air  traffic — of  which  there 
are  many  in  this  country.  I  agree  with 
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and  commend  the  declaration  by  senior 
vice  president,  and  general  manager, 
Lewis,  of  Eastern  Airlines,  that  "the  air- 
line industry  wUl  have  to  get  behind  new 
short-haul  concepts."  and  I  believe  it  is 
encouraging  that  he  declared: 

Ultimately.  Eastern's  shuttle  and  other 
similar  short-haul  operations  must  be  per- 
formed by  efficient  STOL  airplanes. 

This  is  especially  significant  because, 
if  accepted  and  repeated  by  other  major 
domestic  trunkline  carriers,  it  can  mean 
much  to  the  smaller  and  medium-size 
airports  and  the  communities  served  by 
them  throughout  the  United  States.  I 
believe  it  can,  indeed,  do  much  to  take 
the  crisis  element  out  of  the  so-called 
airport  crisis. 


Sohn  Nak  from  a  report  relating  to  aliens 
whose  deportation  haa  been  suspended, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  October  1,  1966 
iwuh  an  accompanying  paper j;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  In  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  iwlth  ac- 
companying papers):  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  MoNRONEY  and  Mr.  Carlson 
memt>ers  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL   OF   BELL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
September  26,  1967,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  636'  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chin  Shee  Shiu. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair  >  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

( For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  'H.R.  12120>  to 
assist  courts,  correctional  systems,  and 
community  agencies  to  prevent,  treat, 
and  control  juvenile  delinquency:  to  sup- 
port research  and  training  efforts  In  the 
prevention,  treatment,  and  control  of 
juvenile  delinquency;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE   BILL   REFERRED 

The  bill  <H.R.  12120)  to  assist  courts, 
correctional  systems,  and  community 
£igencies  to  prevent,  treat,  and  control 
juvenile  delinquency :  to  support  research 
and  training  efforts  in  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  control  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency :  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Suspension  of  DEPOBT.^TI0N  or  Aliens — 
WrrHDR.'SWAL  OF  Name 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of  Hyun 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  or  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YOtTNG  of  Ohio  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Lausche)  : 
S.  2471.  A  bill  to  amend  the  acts  of  Febru- 
ary 1,  1826,  and  February  20,  1833.  to  au- 
thorize the  State  of  Ohio  to  use  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  certain  lands  for  educational 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  t.abor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  2472.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Corrado 
De  Musso:  to  the  Conamittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  2473.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Tung  Kwal 
Lam,  Chun  Yi  Tong.  and  Tlk  Shtm  Cheng;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2474.  A  bill  relating  to  the  prohibition 
of  riots  and  incitement  to  riot  In  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltimbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he 
introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
S.  2475.  A  bill  to  provide  for  State  regula- 
tory jurisdiction  over  natural  resources  and 
services,  produced,  transported  and  consvimed 
solely  within  a  single  State  or  off  the  shore 
of  a"  single  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mrs  SMITH  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Aiken.  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr  Bennett,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia.  Mr,  Cotton,  Mr. 
DOMiNiCK,  Mr.  Ehvin.  Mr.  Fannin, 
Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Habtke,  Mr.  Hick- 

ENLOOPER.  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  MT.  HRTTSKA. 

Mr.    Inoute,   Mr.   Jordan    of   North 
Carolina.    Mr.    Lausche.    Mr.     Mc- 
INTTRE,  Mr,  MuNDT,  Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr. 
PBorTY,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr,  Thur- 
mond,   and    Mr.    Young    of    North 
Dakota t  : 
S.  2476.  A  bill  to  amend  title  HI  of  the 
Trade    Expansion    Act    of    1962    to    establish 
more  effective  criteria  for  a  finding  of  seri- 
ous Injury  to  domestic  industry  as  a  result 
of    concessions   granted    under   trade   agree- 
ments, to  make  mandatory  the  findings  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  for  tariff  adjustment,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Smith  when  she 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
8,  2477.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fang 
Luke  Chlu;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


Bv  Mr.  PELL: 
S.   2478.  A  bill   to  Incorporate  the  Junior 
Naval  Cadets  of  America;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Peu.  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

Bv  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request): 
S.  2479.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $200  million  for  a  U.S.  contribution 
to  Multilateral  Special  Funds  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sp.abkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  whlclj  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S  2480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
31,    1954    (68   Stat.   1026).   providing  for  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
the  Michaud  Flats  Irrigation  project;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chi-rch  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JA'VTTS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  Mr.  McIntyre.  Mr. 
Randolph.   Mr.   Smathees.   and   Mr. 

RiBICOFF)  : 

S.  2481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  special  assistance  for 
the  improvement  of  laboratory  animal  re- 
search facilities:  to  establish  standards  for 
the  humane  care,  handling,  and  treatment  of 
laboratory  ammals  In  departments,  agencies, 
and  Instrumentalities  of  the  United  Statee 
and  by  recipients  of  grants,  awards,  and 
contracts  from  the  United  States;  to  en- 
courage the  study  and  Improvement  of  the 
care,  handling,  and  tre.<itment  and  the  de- 
velopment of  methods  for  minimizing  pain 
and  discomfort  of  laboratory  animals  used  In 
biomedical  activities:  and  to  otherwise  as- 
sure humane  care,  handling,  and  treatment 
of  laboratory  animals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Javits  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
CERTAIN  HEARINGS  OF  THE  SPE- 
CIAL COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res,  46';  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  five  thousand  five 
hundred  additional  copies  each  of  parts  one 
and  two  of  its  hearings  of  the  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  entitled  "Retirement  and 
the  Individual", 


RESOLUTION 


TO  REQUEST  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE  TO  UNDERTAKE  A 
STUDY  OF  WAGE  AREAS 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  a  resolution  <S, 
Res.  171 1  to  request  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  undertake  a  study  of  wage 
areas  used  to  determine  wage  rates  of  its 
employees  engaged  in  recognized  trades 
and  crafts,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Pell,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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ANTIRIOT  BELL  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  punishment  of  Individuals 
who  riot  or  incite  others  to  riot  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  is  acutely  aware  of  the  crisis  of 
lawlessness  that  faces  our  Nation.  Riot- 
ing, burning,  looting,  and  killing  have 
struck  our  major  cities  from  coast  to 
coast.  Fortunately,  so  far,  the  Nation's 
Capital  has  been  spared  any  major  inci- 
dents. But  we  would  be  shortsighted  to 
the  point  of  foolhardlness  not  to  recog- 
nize the  danger  of  inaction. 

The  control  of  crime  and  lawlessness  is 
primarily  the  responsibility  of  State  and 
local  governments.  Only  when  these 
problems  reach  tragic  proportions  can 
the  Federal  Government,  with  the  con- 
sent of  local  authorities,  take  a  hand. 

This  is  not  the  case  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Federal  City.  Federal  juris- 
diction exists  and,  under  present  govern- 
mental organization,  the  Congress  has 
a  direct  responsibility  in  public  safety  un- 
der law  and  order. 

There  are  many  things  that  must  be 
done  to  put  an  end  to  riots  and  their 
causes.  Meanwhile,  however,  our  Nation 
must  meet  the  crisis  of  lawlessness  head 
on  by  supporting  and  enforcing  strict 
laws  and  stem  punishment  in  the  area 
of  lawlessness. 

As  I  have  stated  repeatedly  In  recent 
public  statements; 

We  cannot  tolerate  lawlessness. 

We  cannot  be  permissive  about  vio- 
lence. 

We  cannot  accept  excuses  for  looting 
and  killing, 

Mr.  President,  there  are  no  excuses, 
no  justifications,  no  provocations  to  ex- 
plain away  rioting  and  burning,  and  loot- 
ing and  killing.  These  criminal  actions 
are  an  outrage  against  civilized  life,  an 
affront  to  democracy,  an  insult  to  law 
and  order  They  are  bom  of  contempt  for 
law  and  thrive  on  chaos. 

No  nation,  no  matter  how  enlightened. 
can  endure  criminal  violence.  If  we  can- 
not control  it  we  are  admitting  to  the 
world  and  to  ourselves  that  our  laws  are 
no  more  than  a  facade  that  crumbles 
when  the  winds  of  crisis  rise. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  turn  full  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  ignorance, 
poverty  and  social  injustice  that  have 
nurtured  violence.  And  I  should  note 
what  is  often  forgotten— that  the  past 
two  Congresses  have  made  great  strides 
toward  correcting  these  problems.  But 
we  cannot  work  on  these  problems  intel- 
ligently under  the  threat  of  more  vio- 
lence. We  cannot  consider  the  causes  if 
we  fall  to  control  the  unlawful  effects. 

There  are  those  who  deride  sterner 
laws  and  Increased  police  protection. 
They  say  these  measures  are  not  the  an- 
swer, that  we  must  turn  first  to  eradi- 
cating the  conditions  that  cause  the 
violence. 

I  say  In  retum  that  there  cannot  be 
any  answers  If  we  do  not  first  control 
lawlessness.  We  are  a  nation  of  laws. 
Without  them  we  are  nothing  more  here 
than  philosophical  debaters.  Our  deci- 
sions would  have  no  force. 


I  will  be  happy  to  debate  the  phi- 
losophy of  lawlessness  after  we  once 
again  have  law. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  has  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  administration  be- 
hind it.  It  is  designed  to  fill  a  critical  gap 
In  District  of  Columbia  law  by  specifi- 
cally outlawing  riots  and  the  incitement 
to  riot  and  by  imposing  fines  and  im- 
prisonment for  violators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bDl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2474)  relating  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  riots  and  incitement  to  riot 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bible,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


PRESERVATION  OF  STATE  JURIS- 
DICTION OVER  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES PRODUCED  AND  CON- 
SUMED WITHIN  ONE  STATE  OR 
ADJACENT     WATERS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  State  regulatory  juris- 
diction over  natural  resources  and  serv- 
ices produced,  transported,  and  con- 
sumed solely  within  a  single  State  or  off 
the  shore  of  a  single  State.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  stating 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2475)  to  provide  for  State 
regulatorj'  jurisdiction  over  natural  re- 
sources and  services,  produced,  trans- 
ported and  consumed  solely  within  a 
single  State  or  off  the  shore  of  a  single 
State,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana  Is  as  follows: 
Statement  in  Support  of  Proposed  Legisla- 
tion To  Preserve  State  Jukisdiction  Over 
Natural  Resoctrces  Produced  and  Con- 
sumed WrrHiN  One  State  or  Adjacent 
Waters 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  preserve  state  regulatory  jurisdiction 
over  natural  resources  and  services  produced, 
transported  and  consumed  solely  within  a 
single  statt  or  In  the  waters  bordering  a 
single  state.  Some  federal  regulatory  agencies 
have  asserted  jurisdiction  over  transactions 
that,  by  any  common  sense  test,  are  solely 
intrastate.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
Justify  the  asserted  federal  Jurisdiction  un- 
der the  color  of  artificial  legal  theories  and 
mechanical  engineering  tests  under  which 
any  minuscule  relation  of  Intrastate  activities 
to  Interstate  commerce  is  argued  to  confer 
federal  Jurisdiction,  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  exempt  from  federal  regulation 
certain  of  these  activities  that  do  not  have 
a  substantial  nexus  to  the  citizens  of  more 
than  one  state.  If  the  activities  are  subject 
to  state  regulation  and  state  regulation  Is 
being  exercised. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  needed  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  and  wasteful  duplication 
by  federal  and  state  reguh'.tors.  Moreover. 
cert.^ln  Supreme  Court  cases  have  held  that 
the  power  of  states  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation and  taxation  of  natural  resources 
diminishes  In  direct  relation  to  the  Increase 


of  federal  regulatory  Jurisdiction  over  such 
natural  resources.'  Thus,  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  increase  also  the  ability  of 
states  to  conserve  natural  resources  and  to 
prevent  the  dilution  of  the  state  tax  base, 

A  precedent  for  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  the  Hinshaw  amendment  to  the  Natural 
Gas  Act, 2  which  exempted  from  Federal 
Power  Commission  Jurisdiction  persons  re- 
ceiving natural  gas  In  or  at  the  boundary  of 
a  state  for  consumption  within  the  state. 
Since  that  amendment  exempted  federal 
regulation  with  respect  to  a  commodity 
which  had  been  transported  through  other 
states  and  thus,  by  any  practical  test,  was 
clearly  In  Interstate  commerce,  It  did  not 
present  as  strong  a  case  for  exemption  as  does 
the  proposed  legislation. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  proposed 
legislation  will  neither  necessarily  raise  nor 
lower  prices  charged  for  regulated  commodi- 
ties. This  Is  well  illustrated  by  one  recent 
case  In  which  Jurisdiction  by  the  Louisiana 
Public  Service  Commission  was  denied,  and 
FPC  Jurisdiction  upheld,  over  sales  of  gas 
produced  in  Louisiana  and  bordering  waters 
for  consumption  In  the  Florida  Parish  area 
of  Louisiana,  even  though  the  price  per- 
mitted by  Louisiana  would  have  been  lower 
than  the  price  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.^  It  should  also  be  empha- 
sized that  the  proposed  legislation  would 
apply  to  a  broad  range  of  commodities  and 
services,  and  that  It  would  apply  to  interior 
and  shoreline  states  alike. 

In  transactions  directly  and  substantially 
affecting  Louisiana  citizens  alone,  surely  the 
citizens  of  Louisiana  are  better  served  by 
Louisiana  regulators  than  by  federal  regula- 
tors living  a  thousand  miles  from  Louisiana, 
unfamiliar  with  her  problems  and  out  of 
touch  with  her  needs  and  aspirations.  Of 
course,  the  same  principle  applies  to  the 
citizens  of  California  or  Iowa  or  Maine.  The 
preservation  of  a  meaningiul  federal  system 
is  dependent  upon  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion such  as  ihat  proposed. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  in  OF  THE 
TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  a  bill  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Domini ck],  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen],  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LooPER],  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina    [Mr.    Hollincs],    the    junior 


^Michigan-Wisconsin  Pipe  Line  Co.  v.  Cal- 
vert et  al..  347  17 .S,  157,  74  S.  Ct.  396  ( 1964) ; 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Company  of  America  v. 
Panama  Corporation.  349  US,  44,  7  S,  Ct  576, 
See  also.  Deep  South  Oil  Company  of  Texas 
V  FPC.  247  F.2d  882  (5th  Clr,.  1957)  at  892, 
899  (dissenting  opinion) . 

=  Adding  section  1(c)  to  the  Act:  15 
U.S.CA,   717(C). 

^Louisiana  Public  Service  Commis.non  v. 
FPC.  359  F,  2d  525  (5th  Clr,.  1966).  affirming 
FPC  Opinions  401  and  401A,  CP  62-161,  FPC 
Opinion  401,  p  8.  fn.  9,  states  that  the  rates 
prescribed  by  Louisiana  would  have  been  9i 
per  Mcf  lower  than  FPC  rates. 


Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska], 
the  junior  Senator  from  Hawaii  LMr. 
Inouye],  the  junior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jord,\n],  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre],  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt].  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  junior 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Prouty], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young]. 

This  bill  is  actually  a  revision  of  S. 
1891,  which  I  and  others  introduced  ear- 
lier this  year,  because  the  provisions  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  have 
not  provided  any  means  or  procedure 
for  significant  relief  or  protection  of 
domestic  industry — being  so  weak  and 
meaningless  that  such  industries  as  the 
shoe  industry,  the  textile  industry,  and 
other  industries  have  not  even  troubled 
to  apply  for  the  invoking  of  such  weak 
and  meaningless  provisions. 

Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  S. 
1891.  representatives  of  some  industries 
suggested  specific  revisions  of  S.  1891. 
Their  principal  suggestion  was  that  such 
protective  legislation  should  be  aimed 
at  more  than  the  measurement  of  a 
stabilized  annual  output  but  instead  re- 
lated to  protection  of  domestic  industry 
from  losing  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
growth  to  increased  imports  from 
abroad. 

Consequently,  they  proposed  that  S. 
1891  be  revised  to: 

First,  require  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
find  serious  injury  or  threat  thereof  to 
the  domestic  industry  seeking  escape 
clause  relief,  or  a  firm  seeking  adjust- 
ment assistance,  when  the  Commission 
determines  that  the  ratio  of  imports  to 
domestic  pioduction  exceeded  10  per 
centum  during  the  calendar  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  initiation  of  the 
Tariff    Commission    investigation;    and 

Second,  require  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  find  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment or  threat  thereof  with  respect  to 
workers  seeking  adjustment  assistance 
when  the  Tariff  Commission  determines 
that  increased  imports  have  contributed, 
or  are  contributing,  in  any  substantial 
degree  to  a  decline  amounting  to  5  per 
centum  or  more  in  man  hours  or  wages 
paid  to  direct  labor  employed  by  such 
firm  or  subdivision. 

These  proposals  are  very  meritorious 
and  so  they  have  been  incorporated  in 
this  proposed  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2476'  to  amend  title  HI 
of  the  Ti-ade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to 
establish  more  effective  criteria  for  a 
finding  of  serious  injury  to  domestic  in- 
dustry as  a  result  of  concessions  granted 
under  trade  agreements,  to  make  man- 
datory the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  the  necessity  for 
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tariff  adjustment,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mrs.  Smith  (for  herself 
and  other  Senators* ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mrs. 
Smith  is  as  follows: 

Explanation  of  Proposed  Legislation 
This  is  an  explanation  of  the  changes  which 
would  be  made  in  existing  law   (the  Trade 
E.vpanslon  Act  of   1962)    by   the   bill. 

I.    THE  bill 

The  bill  is  not  special  legislation  for  any 
one  or  more  domestic  industries  but  rather 
for  all  domestic  industries  desperately  need- 
ing help. 

The  bill  would  protect  domestic  Industries 
which,  though  able  to  Increase  their  an- 
nual output,  are  nevertheless  losing  most  of 
their  growth  to  increased  cheap-labor  im- 
ports from  abroad. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  conditions  which 
deny  adequate  growth  can  destroy  an  In- 
dustry as  surely.  If  not  as  quickly,  as  condi- 
tions which  cause  a  static  or  declining  level 
of  volume. 

The  bill  amends  clauses  301(b)(3)  and 
(C)(3)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
to  require  a  finding  of  serious  injury  or 
threat  thereof  to  a  domestic  industry  when- 
ever the  Tariff  Commission  determines  that 
Imports  exceeded  10  percent  of  domestic 
production  during  the  calendar  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  initiation  of  the 
Tariff   Commission's   investigation. 

Clause  (c)(3)  would  also  be  amended  to 
require  a  finding  of  unemployment  or  under- 
employment or  threat  thereof  whenever  the 
Tariff  Commission  determines  that  increased 
imports  have  contributed,  or  are  contribut- 
ing in  any  substantial  degree,  to  a  decline, 
amounting  to  5  percent  or  more  In  man  hours 
or  wages  paid,  of  the  direct  labor  employed 
by  firms  concerned. 

Tari^    adjustment    mandatory,    not    discre- 
tionary 

Under  the  bill,  If  the  Tariff  Commission 
makes  the  necessary  finding  of  serious  injury 
or  threat  thereof,  it  Is  mandatory  upon  the 
President  to  provide  tarlfT  adjustment  for 
the  affected  domestic  Industry  and  to  au- 
thorize firms  in  such  industry  and  groups  of 
workers  in  such  industry  to  apply  for  adjust- 
ment assistance  under  chapters  2  and  3  of 
title  III. 

In  addition,  the  bill  makes  the  TarlfT  Com- 
mission's finding  as  to  the  amount  of  In- 
crease, in,  or  imposition,  of,  any  duty  or  other 
import  restriction  which  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent or  remedy  the  serious  injury  or  threat 
thereof  to  the  domestic  industry  binding  up- 
on the  President.  That  is,  the  President  would 
have  to  provide  the  tariff  adjustment  which 
the  Tariff  Commission  finds  necessary  to  pre- 
vent or  remedy  the  serious  injury  or  threat 
Thereof. 

Under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  a 
domestic  article  Is  considered  "directly  com- 
petitive with"  an  Imported  article  at  an  ear- 
lier or  later  stage  of  processing,  if  the  im- 
j>ortation  of  the  Imported  article  has  an  eco- 
nomic effect  on  producers  of  the  domestic 
article  comparable  to  the  effect  of  importa- 
tion of  articles  in  the  same  stage  of  pr(x;ess- 
Ing  as  the  domestic  article.  For  this  purpose, 
an  unprocessed  article  is  considered  to  be  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  processing. 

Unprocessed   article 

The  bill  adds  a  provision  to  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  to  provide  that.  In  deter- 
mining whether  an  unprocessed  article  (le,, 
a  raw  material)  is  directly  competitive  with 
an  imported  .-irticle  at  a  later  stage  of  process- 
ing (l.e,,  a  finished  or  semi-finislied  imported 
article),  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  weigh 
carefully,  among  other  factors,  the  relation- 
ship of  the  unprocessed  article  and  the  Im- 


ported article,  the  number  of  processes  in- 
volved, and  the  number  and  volume  of  sec- 
ondary materials  required. 

n,    EXISTING    LAW 

Title  III  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  contains  the  procedures  whereby  domes- 
tic Industries  may  seek  relief  from  injury 
caused  by  tariff  concessions  granted  under 
trade  agreements  entered  into  by  the  United 
States.  The  procedure  contained  in  title  III 
applies  whether  the  tariff  concessions  were 
granted  under  authority  of  the  1962  Act  or 
of  prior  law. 

Finding  of  injury 

The  granting  of  tariff  adjustment  as  pro- 
vided in  title  III  require*  a  finding  by  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  that  "as  a 
result  in  major  part  of  concessions  granted 
under  trade  agreements,  an  article  is  being 
Imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  In- 
creased quantities  as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to 
cause,  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  indtis- 
try  producing  an  article  which  is  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  with  the  Imported  article." 

A  similar  finding  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
is  required  lor  a  firm  to  seek  adjustment  as- 
sistance under  chapter  2  of  title  III  or  for  a 
group  of  workers  to  seek  adjustment  assist- 
ance under  chapter  3  of  t-tle  ITI. 

Presidential  action   discretionary,   not 
mandatory 

Under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  If 
the  Tariff  Commission  makes  the  necessary 
finding  of  serious  injury  or  threat  thereof, 
the  President  may  provide  tariff  adjustment 
for  the  affected  domestic  industry,  and  may 
authorize  firms  In  such  industry  and  groups 
of  workers  in  such  industry  to  apply  for  ad- 
justment assistance  under  chapters  2  and  3 
of  title  III.  respectively.  It  is  discretionary 
with  the  President  as  to  whether  he  takes  any 
or  all  of  the  action  permissible. 

If  the  Tariff  Commission  makes  the  neces- 
sary findings  of  serious  injury  or  threat 
thereof,  it  is  required  by  the  1962  Act  also  to 
find  and  report  to  the  President  the  amount 
of  the  Increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty 
or  other  Import  restriction  which  is  necessary 
to  prevent  or  remedy  the  serious  injury  or 
threat  to  the  domestic  Industry 

In  addition  to  having  discretion  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  provide  any  tariff  adjust- 
ment, the  President  also  has  discretion  under 
the  1962  Act  as  to  whether  to  provide  the 
tariff  adjustment  found  necessary  by  the 
Tariff  C-ommisslon  or  to  provide  some  other 
tariff  adjustment. 

Presidential  report  to  Congress 

The  Act  does  provide,  however,  that  the 
President  must  report  to  the  Congress  if  he 
does  not  provide  the  tariff  adjustment  found 
necessary  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  the 
Act  also  pro\ides  a  procedure  whereby  the 
two  Houses  of  the  Congress  may,  by  con- 
current resolution,  require  the  imposition  of 
the  tariff  adjustment  found  necessary  by  the 
Tariff  Commission. 


INCORPORATION    OF    THE    JLTVIOR 
NAVAL    CADETS    OF    AMERICA 

Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  author- 
izing the  incorporation  of  the  Junior 
Naval  Cadets  of  America.  I  introduce 
this  legislation  at  the  request  of  a  dis- 
tinguished constituent,  Mr.  Mario  R. 
aRussillo  of  Johnston.  R,I..  who  holds 
the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Junior  Naval 
Cadets  of  America,  and  who  is  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Command,  JNCA. 

The  purpose  of  this  excellent  organi- 
zation is  to  drill  and  instruct  young  peo- 
ple between  the  ages  of  12  and  18  in  the 
tradition  and  science  of  the  naval  serv- 
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Ice.  My  own  State,  with  its  long  and 
honorable  nautical  heritage,  has  had  a 
great  interest  in  the  Jxmior  Naval  Cadets 
from  the  beginning.  Prom  their  origin  in 
nearby  Connecticut  with  only  a  few  hun- 
dred members,  the  Junior  Naval  Cadets 
now  claim  several  thousand  members  in 
a  dozen  States  across  the  Nation. 

Because  of  their  growth  to  national 
status  and  because  of  the  consequent 
need  to  centralize  and  consolidate  their 
legal  status,  the  Junior  Naval  Cadets 
have  decided  to  seek  a  congressional 
charter  through  the  legislation  which  I 
Introduce  today.  I  do  hope  that  the  ex- 
cellent Subcommittee  on  Federal  Char- 
ters. Holidays,  and  Celebrations,  which  Is 
headed  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  may  see  fit  to  consider  this  bill 
favorably.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
wUl  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2478)  to  Incorporate  the 
Junior  Naval  Cadets  of  America,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Pell,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2478 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Hear 
Admiral  John  McCaflery,  Post  Office  Box  725. 
Oroton.  Connecticut;  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Harvey  B.  Berger.  31  Tudor  Street, 
Lynn,  Massachusetts;  Commander  Paul  PaJm- 
er.  Post  Office  Box  1594.  Port  Lauderdale, 
Florida;  Captain  Mario  R.  aRussllIo,  17  Har- 
rington Drive,  Johnston,  Rhode  Island;  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  H  Holsopple,  Post  Office  Box 
207.  Broomall.  Pennsylvania;  Lieutenant  Rose 
Barrett,  1222  Belflower  Avenue,  SW.,  Canton, 
Ohio;  Lieutenant  Commander  Prank  Jones, 
in  care  of  Post  Office  Box  1594,  Port  Lauder- 
dale, Florida:  Lieutenant  Alired  Howland, 
Alewlne  Road.  Kennebunk,  Maine:  Com- 
mander William  Goldlne.  20711  Van  Owen 
Street.  Conaga  Park,  California:  Lieutenant 
Edmund  O.  Brown,  114  East  188th  Street, 
Bronx,  New  York:  Lieutenant  Commander 
Ernest  A.  Morln,  Peru,  Vermont:  Lieutenant 
Marcelltno  Ozuna,  Junior,  5530  Gypsy  Ave- 
nue. Las  Vegas,  Nevada:  and  their  successors. 
are  hereby  created  and  declared  to  be  a  body 
corporate  by  the  name  of  the  Junior  Naval 
Cadets  of  America  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "corporation")  and  by  such  name  shall 
be  known  and  have  perpetual  succession,  and 
the  powers,  limitations,  and  restrictions  here- 
in contained. 

COMPLETION    OF    ORC.^NIZATION 

Sec.  2.  The  persoiis  named  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  be  the  Incorporators  of 
the  corporation  and  a  majority  of  such  per- 
eon.s  are  authorized  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  corporation  by  the  selection  of 
officers  and  employees,  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution  and  bylaws,  not  Inconsistent 
with  this  Act,  and  the  doing  of  such  other 
acta  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  purpose. 

OBJXCrS    AND    FTTRPOSes 

Src.  3.  The  objects  and  purpose*  of  the 
corporation  shall  be — 

( 1)  to  provide  an  organization  to  encourage 
and  sUd  American  citizens  In  the  contribution 
of  their  efforts,  services  and  resources  in  the 
development  of  our  youth  and  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  American  superiority;  and  to  en- 
courage and  develop,  by  example,  the  volun- 
tary contribution  of  private  citizens  to  the 
public  welfare: 


( 2 )  to  drill  and  Instruct  cadets  In  naval  and 
military  education,  procedure  and  discipline; 
to  promote  the  social,  moral,  mental  and 
physical  welfare  of  these  cadets; 

(3)  to  plan,  carry  out  and  maintain  a 
schedule  of  youth  activities  Including  the 
formation  of  subsidiary  groups  or  societies; 

(4)  to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity 
the  purity  and  righteousness  of  individual 
freedom,  to  preserve  our  American  heritage 
and  to  foster  such  teachings  of  good  citizen- 
ship; 

(5)  to  assist  In  charitable  work  of  any  na- 
ture deemed  beneficial  and  to  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  our  organization  and  to  society  and 
the  communty.  as  a  whole,  and  to  raise  funds 
for  carrying  the  same  Into  effect  by  any  man- 
ner allowed  by  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
of  the  corporation  and  permitted  under  the 
laws  of  the  respective  States  and  under  the 
laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America; 

(6)  to  uphold  and  maintain  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
all  subdivisions  thereunder:  and 

(7)  to  assist  In  maintaining  law  and  order 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  exist- 
ing municipal  authority. 

POWERS 

Sec.  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal; 

(3)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers,  employees,  managers,  and 
agents,  as  Its  business  may  require,  and  de- 
fine their  authority  and  duties; 

(4)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  bylaws  and 
regulations  not  Inconsistent  with  the  law3 
of  the  United  States  or  any  State,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  which  such  corpora- 
tion Is  to  operate,  for  the  management  of 
Its  property  and  the  regulation  of  its  affairs; 

(5)  to  make  and  carry  out  contracts; 
i6)  to  charge  and  collect  membership  dues, 

subscription  fees,  and  receive  contributions 
or  grants  of  money  to  be  ctevoted  to  the 
carrying  out  of  Its  purposes;     ^L 

(7)  to  take  and  hold  by  leSe,  gift,  pur- 
chase, grant,  devise,  or  bequest  any  property, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  necessary  for  attain- 
ing the  objects  and  carrying  Into  effect  the 
purposes  of  the  corporation,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  applicable  provisions  of  law  of  any 
suite  or  the  District  of  Columbia  (A)  gov- 
erning the  amount  or  kind  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  which  may  be  held  by  or  (B) 
otherwise  limiting  or  controlling  the  owner- 
ship of  real  and  personal  property  by.  a  cor- 
poration operating  in  such  State,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia: 

( 8 )  to  transfer,  convey,  lease,  sublease, 
mortgage,  encumber,  and  otherwise  alienate 
re.il.  personal,  or  mixed  property; 

(9)  to  t>orrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation.  Issue  bonds  or  other  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  therefor,  and  secure 
the  same  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  pledge, 
or  otherwise,  subject  In  every  case  to  all 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Federal  and 
State  laws  or  of  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia:  and 

1 10)  to  do  any  and  all  lawful  acts  and 
things  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the 
objects  and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 

MEMBERSHU> 

Sec.  5.  Eligibility  for  membership  In  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
members  shall,  except  as  provided  In  thi.? 
Act,  be  determined  as  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation  may  provide. 

N.ATIONAL   BOARD   OF  STAFF  OFFICERS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Ufxin  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  membership  of  the  initial  national  board 
of  staff  officers  of  the  corporation  shall  con- 
sist of  the  persons  named  in  the  first  section 
of  this  Act. 

(b)   Except  as  provided  In  the  preceding 


subsection,  the  national  board  of  staff  of- 
ficers shall  consist  of  such  number,  shall  be 
selected  In  such  manner  (Including  the  fill- 
ing of  vacancies),  shall  hold  such  meetings, 
and  shall  serve  for  such  term  as  may  be 
prescribed  In  the  constitution  and  the  by- 
laws of  the  corporation. 

(c)  The  national  board  of  staff  officers 
shall  be  the  governing  boa,rd  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  shall  have  such  powers,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  as  may  be  prescribed  In  the 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

(d)  The  national  board  of  staff  officers 
may  establish  an  executive  board  and  com- 
mittees to  exercise  such  powers  as  may  be 
prescribed  In  the  bylaws. 

OPFICEKS 

Sec.  7.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  those  provided  In  the  bylaws.  Such  offi- 
cers shall  be  elected  In  such  manner,  for 
such  term,  and  with  such  duties,  as  may  be 
prescribed  In  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

PRINCIPAL    office;    SCOPE    OF    ACTIVrTIES; 
DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    AGENT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  in  Groton,  Con- 
necticut, or  in  such  other  place  as  may  later 
be  determined  by  the  national  board  of  staff 
officers,  but  the  activities  of  the  corporation 
shall  not  be  confined  to  that  place  but  may 
be  conducted  throughout  the  United  States 
and  each  territory,  possession,  and  depend- 
ency of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  maintain  at  all 
times  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a  desig- 
nated agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of 
process  for  the  corporation,  and  notice  to  or 
service  upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to  the 
business  address  of  such  agent,  shall  be 
deemed  notice  to,  or  service  upon,  the  cor- 
poration. 

USE  OF  income;    LIMIT.^TION  on  making   LOANS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  No  j>art  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  Inure  to  any  member, 
officer,  employee  or  member  of  the  national 
board  of  staff  officers,  executive  board,  or 
committees,  or  be  distributable  to  any  such 
person  during  the  life  of  the  corporation  or 
upon  Its  dissolution  or  final  liquidation. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection,  however,  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  the  payment  of 
reasonable  compensation  to  officers  of  the 
corporation  or  reimbursement  for  actual  ex- 
penses in  amounts  approved  by  the  corpora- 
tion's national  board  of  staff  officers. 

(b)  The  corpor.ition  shall  not  make  loans 
to  its  members,  o.^cers.  employees,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  national  board  of  staff  officers, 
executive  board,  or  committees.  Any  member 
of  the  national  board  of  staff  officers  who 
votes  for  or  assents  to  the  making  of  such 
loan,  and  any  officer  who  participates  in  the 
making  of  such  a  loan,  shall  be  jointly  and 
severally  liable  to  the  corporation  for  the 
amount  of  such  a  loan  until  the  repayment 
thereof. 
liabilitt  for  acts  of  officers   and  agents 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  Its  officers,  agents,  managers,  and 
employees  when  acting  within  the  scope  of 
their  authority  or  employment. 

NONPOLITICAL  NATt'RE   OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  U.  The  corporation  and  its  officers  and 
members  of  the  national  board  of  staff  offi- 
cers as  such,  shall  not  contribute  to  or  other- 
wise support  or  assist  any  political  party  or 
candidate  for  office. 

PROHIBITION     AGAI.VST     ISSUANCE     OF    STOCK     OR 
PAYMENT   OF   DIVIDENDS 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS    AND    records;    INSPECTION 

Sec  13.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account. 
It  shall  also  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
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of  its  members  and  national  board  of  staff 
officers,  and  executive  board  and  committees 
authorized  by  the  national  board  of  staff 
officers.  The  corporation  shall  keep  at  its 
principal  office  a  record  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  its  members  entitled  to  vote. 
All  books  and  records  of  the  corporation  may 
be  inspected  by  any  member,  or  his  agent  or 
attorney,  for  any  proper  purpose,  at  any 
reasonable  time. 

AUDIT  OF  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec  14.  (a)  The  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  lndef>endent  certified  public  accountants 
or  Independent  licensed  public  accountant*, 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision  there- 
of. The  audit  shall  be  conducted  at  the  place 
or  places  where  the  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  normally  kept.  All  books,  accounts, 
financial  records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other 
papers,  things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  in 
vise  by  the  corporation  and  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  audit  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  person  or  persons  conducting  the 
audit;  and  full  facilities  for  verifying  trans- 
actions with  the  balances  or  securities  held 
bv  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  custodians 
shall  be  afforded  to  such  person  or  persons, 

(b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  months  following  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  is  made.  The 
report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit 
and  Include  such  statements  as  are  neces- 
sary to  present  fairly  the  corporation's  assets 
and  liabilities,  surplus  or  deficit,  with  an 
analysis  of  the  changes  therein  during  the 
year,  supplemented  in  reasonable  detail  by  a 
statement  of  the  corporation's  income  and 
expenses  during  the  year,  together  with  the 
independent  auditor's  opinion  of  those  state- 
ments. The  report  shall  not  be  printed  as 
a  public  document. 

USE  OF  ASSETS  ON  DISSOLUTION  OR  LIQUIDATION 

Sec.  15.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation,  after  discharge  or 
satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  liabilities,  the  remaining  assets  of  the 
corporation  may  be  distributed  in  accordance 
with  the  determination  of  the  national 
board  or  staff  officers  of  the  corporation  and 
In  compliance  with  this  Act  the  bylaws  of 
the  corporation,  and  all  other  Federal  and 
SUte  laws  and  laws  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia applicable  thereto. 

EXCLUSIVE    RIGHT    TO    NAME,    INSIGNIA, 
EMBLEMS.     SEALS,     AND     BADGES 

Sec  16.  The  corporation  shall  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  use  and  allow  or 
refuse  to  others  the  use  of  the  name  "Junior 
National  Cadets  of  America",  and  to  have 
and  to  use  such  distinctive  insignia,  em- 
blems, seals,  and  badge.s,  descriptive  or  desig- 
nating marks,  and  word.s  or  phrases,  as  may 
be  required  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
corporation.  No  powers  or  privileges  hereby 
granted  shall,  however,  interfere  or  confilct 
with  established  or  vested  rights. 

RESERVATION     OP     RIGHT    TO     AMEND     OR 
REPEAL    CHARTER 

Sec  17.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved  to 
the  Congress. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  AN  APPROPRI- 
ATION FOR  A  U.S.  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  MULTILATERAL  SPECIAL 
FUNDS  OF  THE  ASIAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  introduce,  by  re- 
quest, a  bill  to  authorize  the  appropri- 


ation of  $200  million  for  a  U.S.  contri- 
bution to  Multilateral  Special  Funds  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been 
requested  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasui-y. 

I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comment. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  it  is  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proposed  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS  2479)  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  $200  million  for  a  U.S. 
contribution  to  Multilateral  Special 
Funds  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2479 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congres  that  — 

(a)  The  United  States  national  interests 
would  be  served  by  an  expanded  cooperation 
In  a  multilateral  effort  for  the  acceleration 
of  economic  and  social  progress  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  of  Asia  and  that  this  is 
important  to  the  achievement  of  peace  and 
stability  in  that  region: 

( b )  Such  progress  can  best  be  advanced 
by  the  continued  cooperation  of  regional  and 
other   Interested   countries; 

(c)  The  Asian  Development  Bank,  estab- 
lished as  a  result  of  Asian  Initiative,  Is  well 
designed  to  formulate  and  execute  coopera- 
tive programs  that  will  promote  regional 
development: 

(d)  The  United  States  should  participate 
with  other  interested  contributing  countries 
in  financing,  through  Special  Funds  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  regional  programs 
In  areas  such  as  agriculture,  transportation, 
Mekong  development  and  other  priority 
areas,  on  terms  which  are  not  appropriate  to 
the  Bank's  ordinary  lending  activities; 

(e)  In  participating  in  such  activities  of 
the  Bank,  the  President  should  ensure  that 
the  contribution  of  the  United  States  rep- 
resents a  minority  of  the  total  contributions 
of  all  contributing  countries,  that  it  is  used 
in  a  manner  designed  to  safegUEird  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  it  is  devoted  to  meeting  the  priority 
needs  of  the  countries  of  the  area. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  that  the  United  States  may 
respond  to  Asian  initiatives  and  join  in  a 
multilateral  effort  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  developing  nations  of  Asia  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  section  1.  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  without  fiscal  year  limitation  $200 
million  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended  for  United  States  participation  in 
Special  FMnds  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 


PROTECTING    INDIAN    RIGHTS    AT 
MICHAUD  FLATS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  31,  1954,  pro- 


viding for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  the  Michaud  Flats  ir- 
rigation project,  in  Idaho. 

The  bill  is  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  is 
identical  with  a  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  in  the  88th  Congress,  but  received 
no  House  action. 

This  is  a  very  simple  measure,  Mr. 
President,  and  its  purpose  is  to  add  a  new 
subsection  to  the  authorization  act  which 
will  facilitate  the  execution  of  contracts 
for  the  delivery  of  water  to  individual 
Indian  allotments. 

Much  of  this  project  Is  on  Indian  land. 
Contracts  have  been  signed  by  non- 
Indian  landowners,  but  diflQculty  has 
been  experienced  in  obtaining  the  signa- 
tures of  all  landowners  of  Indian  allot- 
ments. This  is  due  mostly  to  the  frac- 
tionated heirship  status  of  the  land  and 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  addresses 
of  minority  interest  landowTiers.  Many  of 
these  heirs  are  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  execute  a  con- 
tract on  behalf  of  any  Indian  holding  an 
indi'.idual  interest  in  trust  or  restricted 
land  where  the  contract  has  been  signed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  majority  of  the  inter- 
ests in  the  land.  The  Secretarj-  may  also 
execute  tJie  contract  on  behalf  of  any 
Indian  who  is  a  minor,  who  has  been  ad- 
judicated non  compos  mentos.  whose 
owTiership  interest  in  a  decedent's  estate 
has  not  been  determined,  or  who  cannot 
be  located. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  transmittal  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  of  transmittal  ulU  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2480*  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  31,  1954  <68  Stat.  1026',  provid- 
ing for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  the  Michaud  Flats  ir- 
rigation project,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Church,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

S.  2480 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  3 
of  the  Act  of  August  31,  1954  (68  Stat.  1026). 
lor  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  the  Michaud  Flats  Irrigation 
project  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  is  amended 
by  adding  thereto  a  new  subsection  (c)  as 
follows : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  execute  a  contract  required 
by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  on  behalf 
of  any  Indian  who  owns  an  undivided  trust 
or  restricted  interest  in  a  tract  of  land  when 
( 1 )  the  contract  has  been  signed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  holders  of  a  majority  interest 
in  the  land,  or  (2)  the  Indian  is  a  minor,  or 
(3)  the  Indian  has  been  adjudicated  non 
compos  mentis,  or  (4)  the  Indian's  owner- 
ship Interest  In  a  decedent's  estate  has  not 
been  determined,  or  (5)  the  Indian  cannot 
be  located  by  the  Secretary  after  a  reason- 
able and  diligent  search  and  the  giving  of 
notice  by  publication." 
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The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Chtjp.ch  is 
as  follows ; 
U  S  Department  of  the  Intebior. 

Officb  of  the  Secret  art. 
Washington,  DC,  August  22,  1967. 
Hon.  HfBEKT  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

De.\r  Mr  President  There  !s  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  prnpced  bill  "To  amend  the  Act  of 
August  31,  1954  1 68  Sta'.  1026 1,  providing 
for  the  construclloii.  maintenance,  and  oper- 
ation of  the  NUchaud  Plate  Irrigation  proj- 
ect " 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration. 
and  we  reccmmend  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  Act  of  Augu.st  31.  1954  (68  St.at.  1026) , 
provides  for  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Mlchaud  Flats  Project 
under  the  Jurledictlon  of  the  Bureau  of 
Roclaniatlon  and  reauthorizes  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Mlchaud  Division  of  the  Fort  Hall  Indian 
Reservation  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Construction  on 
the  Indian  reservation  was  originally  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  February  4.  1931  (46 
Stat   1061)'. 

Section  3  of  the  1954  Act  provides  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  3.  la)  To  aid  in  the  development  of 
not  more  than  twenty-one  thousand  acres 
of  irrigable  land  in  the  Mlchaud  division  of 
the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation,  as  here- 
tofore authorized  by  the  Act  of  February  4. 
1931  1 46  Stat  1061),  and  hert-by  reauthor- 
ized for  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
said  Act.  the  Secretar\-  is  authorized— 

"(li  to  res'erve  for  the  benefit  of  those 
lands  when  needed,  but  without  prejudice  to 
the  interim  u.se  thereof  for  other  purposes 
proper  under  reclamation  laws,  eighty-three 
thousand  and  nine  hundred  acre-feet  of  stor- 
age capacity  In  Palisades  Reservoir  and  forty- 
seven  thousand  and  seven  hundred  acre-feet 
of  that  portion  of  the  storage  capacity  in 
American  Falls  Reservoir  which  was  set  aside 
fur  lands  In  the  M.'chaud  area  generally  by 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950 
(64  ,stin.  10831 ;  and 

"(2  I  to  account  for  the  return  of  so  much 
of  the  cost  of  said  development  (including 
the  co6t  of  the  afores.iid  storage  space  in 
Palisades  and  .American  Falls  Reservoirs)  as 
the  Secreuiry  finds  cannot  be  repaid  by  the 
water  users  on  terms  substantially  similar 
to  those  provided  in  section  2  of  this  Act. 
except  for  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Julv  1.  1932  i47  Stat.  564)  .  and 
the  Act  of  March  1.  1907  (34  Stat  1015.  1024). 
which  are  specifically  made  applicable  to  the 
project  authorized  by  this  section  and  In- 
dian lands  susceptible  of  irrigation  under 
said  project,  by  application  of  net  power 
revenues  of  the  Palisades  project  and  any 
developments  combined  therewith  for  pay- 
out purposes  under  the  provisions  of  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  -Sep- 
tember 30,  1950.  after  payout  thereof  Is  ac- 
complished pursuant  to  law. 

"lb)  Construction  of  works  to  serve  the 
Mlchaud  division  lands  shall  be  undertaken 
only  If,  In  consideration  thereof  and  of  the 
additional  benefits  authorized  In  the  preced- 
ing sentence  of  this  section,  such  appropriate 
arrangements  a^  may  be  required  in  the  cir- 
cumstancfs  are  first  martr,  by  contract  or 
otheru-ise,  with  respect  to  a  water  supply 
for  said  lands  which,  among  other  things — 
(Italic  supplied) 

"(1)  limit  that  supply  to  the  yield  of  the 
space  In  Palisades  and  American  Falls  Res- 
ervoirs as  hereinbefore  set  forth  and  to  that 
obtained  by  the  pumping  of  ground  water 
In  an  average  annual  amount  of  not  more 
than  twenty-two  thousand  and  four  hun- 
dred acre-feet:  and 

"  ( 2 )  consent  to  a  priority  In  time  and  right 


In  such  beneflclal  consumptive  uses  of  the 
waters  of  the  Snake  River,  and  its  tributaries, 
as  are  established  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  prior  to  the  date  of  this  Act 
as  against  any  use  of  the  waters  arising  on 
or  flowing  through  the  Fort  Hall  Bottoms 
within  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  Intercepted 
aow  of  Rosa  Fork  Creek,  the  Portneuf  River 
below  Pocatello,  Big  Jimmy  Creek,  Big 
Spring  Creek,  and  Clear  Creek,  for  the  Irri- 
gation of  the  lands  of  the  Mlchaud  division 
of  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation." 

It  wUl  be  not«d  from  the  italic  lines 
of  the  Act  that  prior  to  the  undertaking  of 
construction  a  contract  or  other  arrangement 
must  be  made  with  respect  to  a  water  sup- 
ply for  the  Mlchaud  Division  lands.  The  con- 
tract or  other  arrangement  must  be  appro- 
priate under  the  circumstances,  and  must 
limit  the  water  supply  for  such  lands  and 
consent  to  certain  priorities  In  time  and  use. 

The  requirement  with  respect  to  tribal 
lands  has  been  satisfied  by  tribal  resolution 
and  ordinance.  With  respect  to  allotted  lands, 
both  the  consent  requirement  and  the  limi- 
tation of  water  supply  requirement  call  for  a 
contractual  agreement  of  the  landowners. 
Contract  forms  have  been  prepared  and  exe- 
cuted by  most  of  the  landowners.  In  some 
Instances,  however,  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced In  obtaining  the  necessary  signatures 
of  all  the  Indians  Involved  In  the  land.  The 
failure  to  obtain  signatures  of  some  of  the 
minority  Interest  owners  In  the  land  Is  pre- 
venting those  Indians  holding  a  majority  In- 
terest in  the  land,  and  who  have  executed 
the  contracts,  from  sharing  In  the  benefits 
that  can  be  derived  from  Irrigation. 

The  proposed  bill  authorized  the  Secretary 
to  execute  contracts  on  behalf  of  any  Indian 
who  holds  an  Individual  interest  In  trust  or 
restricted  land  where  the  contract  has  been 
signed  by  or  on  behalf  of  holders  of  a  major- 
ity Interest  In  the  land.  It  also  permits  the 
Secretary  to  execute  contracts  on  behalf  of 
those  Indians  who  are  minors,  who  have  been 
adjudicated  non  compos  mentis,  whose  own- 
ership Interest  has  not  been  determined,  or 
who  cannot  be  located.  The  authority  Is 
necessary  to  enable  all  of  the  Indlari  lands  In 
the  Mlchaud  Division  at  the  Fort  Hall  Indian 
Reservation  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
the  Irrlstatlon  project. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
the  proposed  legislation  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  R.  Anderson. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


REGULATION  OF  CARE  AND  HAN- 
DLING OF  LABORATORY  ANI- 
MALS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Brooke. 
Cotton.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  McIntyre,  R.an- 
DOLPH,  Rieicoff,  and  Smathers,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  the  care  and 
handling  of  laboratory  animals.  The  bill 
was  prepared  in  collaboration  with  the 
Humane  Society  of  the  United  States, 
the  American  Humane  Society,  and  the 
New  York  State  Medical  Society. 

A  similar  bill  is  being  introduced  in 
the  other  body  by  Representative  Paul 
Rogers  of  Florida  and  21  Members  of 
that  body. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  regulate 
the  care  of  animals  used  in  medical  ex- 
periments and  would  follow  in  logical 
sequence  the  law  of  last  year  which  cov- 
ered laboratory  animals  but  specifically 
excludes  those  used  In  research. 


Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  one  ad- 
ditional comment.  I  understand  that 
considerable  opposition  is  being  directed 
with  respect  to  this  matter  on  the  ground 
that  in  some  way  it  preempts  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Asiiculture. 
I  have  just  heard  about  this  recently  and 
rather  than  hold  up  the  introduction  of 
the  bill  I  wish  to  assure  everyone  who 
has  that  interest,  that  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  which  will  be  very  soon, 
I  hope  we  will  consider  this  matter  care- 
fully. 

Mr.  President,  I  assure  anyone  inter- 
ested that  the  matter  will  have  the  most 
considered  attention  along  that  line. 

REQUEST    FOR    A    BI1.L    TO    LIE    ON    THE    TABLE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  introduced 
S.  2481,  the  Humane  Laboratory  Ani- 
mal Treatment  Act  of  19ci7.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  lie  on  the  table  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time,  until  we 
can  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  This  request  is  not 
made  for  the  purpose  of  cosponsorship. 
It  involves  jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  <S.  2481  >  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  special  as- 
sistance for  the  improvement  of  labo- 
ratory animal  research  facilities;  to 
establish  standards  for  the  humane 
care,  handling,  and  treatment  of  labo- 
ratory animals  in  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  instrumentalities  of  the  United 
States  and  by  recipients  of  grants, 
awards,  and  contracts  from  the  United 
States;  to  encourage  the  study  and  im- 
provement of  the  care,  handling,  and 
treatment  and  the  development  of  meth- 
ods for  minimizing  pain  and  discomfort 
of  laboratory  animals  used  in  biomedi- 
cal activitie.s;  and  to  otherwise  as.=ure 
humane  care,  handling,  and  treatment 
of  laboratory  animals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators  > ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  by  imani- 
mous  consent,  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 


AREA  WAGE  SURVEY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  proposed 
Senate  resolution  which  would  direct 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  take  im- 
mediate action  so  as  to  insure  an  equi- 
tab'e  rate  of  pay  for  certain  of  its  civilian 
employees.  I  do  so,  for  it  appears  that 
only  Senate  action  will  move  the  De- 
partment to  treat  its  blue-collar  em- 
ployees in  a  fair  manner. 

The  genesis  of  this  resolution  is  a  sit- 
uation in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
which.  I  fear,  may  also  be  prevalent  in 
the  other  49  States  of  the  Union,  whose 
citizens  are  employed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  specifically  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy. 

While  other  workers  have  certain  basic 
collective  bargaining  rights,  those  who 
arc  employed  by  the  Government  have 
wages  and  hours  set  by  laws  and  regula- 
tion. The  individual's  ability  to  aCfect 
his    wages    and   working    conditions   Is 
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sorely  limited.  What  I  am  specifically 
concerned  with  today  is  demonstrated 
by  the  experience  of  the  Rhode  Island 
blue-collar  worker,  who  I  believe  is  not 
receiving  equitable  treatment  from  his 
employer,  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

If,  let  us  say,  a  man  works  as  a  ma- 
chinist for  the  Navy,  he  is  paid  what  is 
termed  a  comparable  rate  of  pay;  that 
Is,  one  which  he  would  receive  if  he  did 
the  same  job  for  a  private  firm  in  the 
ad.iacent  geographic  area.  This  I  believe 
Is  logical  and  fair  to  both  the  employer 
and  employee.  The  question  then  arises, 
how  is  the  comparable  rate  determined? 
Now  we  get  to  the  nub  of  the  problem. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  conducts 
what  are  termed  areas  wase  surveys. 
This  means  that  nearby  businesses  do- 
ing the  same  type  of  woik  as  the  naval 
installation  are  canvassed  to  find  out 
what  the  prevailing  wage  is.  It  is  clear 
that  the  area  to  be  surveyed  is  a  deter- 
mining factor,  for  it  is  within  this  area 
that  the  comparable  wages  are  to  be 
found.  One  would  assume  that  in  fair- 
ness to  its  employees  the  Navy  would  at- 
tempt to  make  the  area  to  be  surveyed 
one  which  is  truly  representative  of  the 
work  force  at  its  installations.  How  else 
could  there  be  a  true  wage  picture  ob- 
tained? However,  when  investigation  was 
made  of  the  area  to  be  surveyed,  to  de- 
t^i'mine  wages  for  Rhode  Island  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
it  was  found  that  the  area  had  been  so 
gerrjmandered  that  Na\'y  employees  will 
be  paid  the  lowest  wages  possible. 

I  queried  the  Navy  department  on  this 
matter  and  found  that  the  basic  survey 
ai'ea  had  been  established  24  years  ago, 
in  1943,  but  I  was  assured  that  it  had 
been  updated  and  improved  in  1956.  In- 
vestigation established  that  the  new 
areas  added  in  1956  are  low  wa.i^e  areas, 
not  contiguous  to  the  Rhode  Island  wage 
market.  The  Na^^y.  however,  somehow 
feels  that  this  addition  does  more  truly 
represent  the  Rhode  Island  work  force. 
Tlie  fact  that  no  other  government  body 
has  agreed  with  its  determination  of  the 
Rhode  Island  work  force  has  no  bearing 
on  the  Navy's  deteimination.  Such  agen- 
cies as  the  Census  Bureau.  ARA,  EOA. 
who  truly  know  the  Rhode  Island  pic- 
ture, are  given  little  credence  by  bureau- 
crats in  the  Pentagon. 

What  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
fact  that  the  Navy  has  established  as  a 
labor-market  survey  area  for  Rhode  Is- 
land a  chimerical  geographic  limitation 
which  purposely  excludes  the  second 
largest  employer  of  Rhode  Island  citi- 
zens, the  General  Dynamics  Co..  of 
Groton.  Conn.  I  submit  that  a  survey  of 
Rhode  Island  wage  earners  cannot  truly 
give  a  picture  of  the  wage  potential  un- 
less that  employer  to  which  5,000  Rhode 
Islanders  commute  daily  is  included  in 
the  survey  area. 

I  was  given  many,  many  reasons  for 
the  exclusion  of  the  Groton,  Conn,,  area 
from  the  Narragansett  area  wage  survey, 
none  of  them,  to  my  mind,  particularly 
valid.  To  be  sure,  tlie  only  complaints 
about  the  area  wacre  survey  are  from  the 
employees  of  the  Navy.  But,  what  private 
employer  would  complain:  for  if  the  larg- 
est boss  in  Rhode  Island,  the  Navy,  holds 
down  wages,  why  should  a  normal,  profit- 
minded  employer  complain? 


The  Senate  should  be  fully  aware  of 
this  determinialion  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy.  Thcbe  arbitrary  actions  cause 
employees  to  be  paid  less  than  they 
should  be  receiving.  Such  acticirLs  depress 
tlie  wages  in  my  State.  If  the  Navy  were 
truly  interested  in  the  morale  of  its 
workers,  it  would  trj'  to  get  the  most  rep- 
resentative area  to  survey,  not  one  rep- 
resentative of  the  lowest  wages  available 

Mr.  President,  the  experience  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Defense  Department  em- 
ployee should  not  be  allowed  to  be  re- 
peated in  other  States.  Adoption  of  my 
resolution  would  direct  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  restudy  its  area  determi- 
nations and  thereafter  resurvey  the 
areas.  Only  by  doing  so  will  our  Fed- 
eral blue-collar  employees  receive  fair 
and  equitable  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  res- 
olution will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  171  >  was  I'e- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, as  follows; 

S.  Res.  171 

Whereas  the  wages  of  civilian  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Including  the 
military  departments,  who  are  engaged  in 
recognized  trades  and  crafts  and  related  oc- 
cupations, are  required  to  be  fixed  at  rates 
corresponding  with  those  payable  to  non- 
governmental employees  in  similar  occupa- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  rates  of  wages  payable  to  non- 
governmental employees  are  ascertained  for 
that  purpose  through  surveys  conducted 
within  geographical  wage  areas  established 
throughout  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  unless  properly  established,  such 
areas  Inaccurately  reflect  the  prevailing  wage 
rat«s  paid  to  nongovernmental  employees, 
thereby  resulting  In  erroneous  determina- 
tions of  rates  to  be  paid  to  such  Department 
of  Defense  employees:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  requested  to  undertake  immediately  a 
study  of  wage  areas  established  for  its  em- 
ployees. Including  employees  of  the  military 
departments,  whose  wage  rates  are  deter- 
mined under  section  5341  of  title  5.  United 
Str>tes  Code,  In  order  to  determine  if  such 
areas  accurately  reflect  the  present  detno- 
graphlc  and  industrial  profile  of  the  adjacent 
area  and  accurately  reflect  the  prevailing 
wage  rates  of  employees  privately  employed 
in  the  locality  in  which  such  einployees  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  are  emploved. 


ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITi'   AMEND- 
MENT'S OF  1967— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    351     THROUGH    356 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  six  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    357    THROUGH    360 

Mr.  COOPER  submitted  four  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  2388,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  who  is  officially  absent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  'S.  1484)  to  establish 
a  Small  Business  Crime  Protection  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BayhI  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF.TCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
?outh  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollincs],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  1796)  to  impose  quotas  on  the 
importation  of  certain  textile  articles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.'^t  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  two  Senators  from  the  State 
of  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr, 
Magnuson]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  1856)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins 
of  mink,  whether  or  not  dressed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill  (S.  2061)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  101 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  guarantee  certain  loans  made  to  the 
National  Mai-itime  Historical  Society 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  and  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  the  last  surviv- 
ing American  square-rigged  merchant 
ship,  the  Kaiulani,  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  be  added  as  cospon.sors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  111. 
introduced  by  me,  expressing  opposition 
to  vesting  title  to  the  ocean  floor  in  the 
United  Nations  at  this  time,  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt]  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  FoNGl  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNEMPLO'i'MENT 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
last  May  10,  I  inserted  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  report  dealing  with 
problems  of  unemplo.\Tnent  in  a  free  so- 
ciety. One  of  the  most  pertinent  findings 
contained  in  that  report  was  that  total 
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Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  both  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Employment  Eitect  of  Defense 

Expenditures 

(By  Richard  P.  Oliver,  Division  of  Economic 

Growth.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 

In  mid- 1965  defense  expenditures  began  to 
Increase  to  meet  our  expanding  commit- 
ments In  Vietnam.  In  the  next  2  years  mili- 
tary expenditures  rose  from  a  monthly  low 
of  $3.3  billion  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1965  to  a  high  of  $6.7  billion  In  March  1967, 
aa  our  troop  strength  in  Vietnam  rose  from 
about  25,000  to  about  500.000.  Defense  ex- 
penditures In  fiscal  1965  amounted  to  $47.4 
billion,  while  In  fiscal  1967  they  were  about 
$68.4  billion,  an  Increase  of  $21.0  billion  In 
current  dollars.  Expenditures  of  this  mag- 
nitude, of  course,  have  a  major  effect  on 
employment  and  produce  varying  results  In 
different  industries. 

This  article  presents  estimates  of  the  em- 
ployment generated  in  each  Industry  by  De- 
partment of  Defense  (DOD)  mlllUry  ex- 
penditures In  fiscal  years  1965  and  1967.  and 
that  portion  of  employment  in  fiscal  year 
1967  that  might  be  attributed  to  the  Viet- 
nam buildup.  These  estimates  were  derived 
by  using  an  interindustry  model  and  tech- 
niques developed  as  part  of  the  Interagency 
Growth  Project.'  Detailed  estimates  of  mili- 
tary purchases  of  final  goods  and  services 
were  processed  through  the  model  to  obtain 
the  total  of  direct  and  Indirect  output  neces- 
sary to  produce  these  purchases.  Estimates  of 
defense-generated  employment  were  ob- 
tained by  converting  Industry  outputs  to 
emplo>Tnent  using  productivity  factors  for 
1965  and  1967. 

EMPLOYMENT    EFFECTS,     1965-67 

The  total  employment  generated  by  these 
expenditures.    Including   military   personnel 


unemployment  In  this  country  would 
have  increased  during  the  period,  June 
1960  to  Febniary  1967,  except  for  the 
large  gain  in  employment  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  now  call  attention  to  a  recent  article 
appearing  In  the  September  issue  of 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  written  by  Rich- 
ard P.  Oliver  of  the  Division  of  Eco- 
nomic Growth.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, entitled,  "The  Employment  Effect  of 
Defense  Expenditures."  On  September  14. 
1967,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  quoted  ex- 
tracts from  this  article  under  the  head- 
line. "Vietnam  Buildup  Boosted  U.S. 
Employment  by  One  Million  Jobs  Since 
1965,  Agency  Says." 

In  his  article,  among  other  things.  Mr. 
Oliver  estimates  that  of  the  3  million 
jobs  in  the  private  sector,  generated  by 
military  expenditures  during  fiscal  year 
1967,  about  1  million  may  be  attributed 
to  Vietnam. 

In  my  mind,  Mr.  President,  these  two 
articles  emphasize  the  importance  of 
planning  now  for  the  eventual  termiiia- 
tlon  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  in  terms  of  a 
national  transition  from  wartime  to 
peacetime  employment.  We  must  not 
falsely  assume  that  the  present  high  de- 
gree of  employment  will  or  can  continue 
In  a  peacetime  economy.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  as  well  as  the 
leaders  of  all  segments  of  our  society 
read  these  two  articles  and  consider  the 
lessons  they  have  to  offer. 

They  may  provide  the  impetus  for  fore- 
sight and  intelligent  planning  needed  to 
alleviate  the  frustrations  and  insecurity 
which  could  result,  not  only  from  the 
search  for  civilian  employment  by  re- 
turning veterans,  but  from  civilian  Job 
layoffs  of  thousands  of  employed  people 
following  the  Vietnam  war.  We  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  falsely  anticipate  a 
healthy  peacetime  employment  by  ignor- 
ing the  impact  of  Federal  Government 
Job  increases  and  also  the  employment 
effect  of  current  wartime  expenditures. 

TABLE  1    ESTIMATED  EMPLOYMENT  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES,"  FISCAL  YEARS  1955  AND 

IN  1967' 


and  DOD  civilian  employees,  is  estimated  at 
about  5.7  million  persons  in  fiscal  year  1965 
and  7.4  million  in  fiscal  year  1967.  Military 
personnel,  the  largest  single  component  of 
this    total.   Increased    to    34    million    from 

2.7  during  this  period.  Government  and  pri- 
vate defense-related  civilian  employment 
rose  from  about  3.0  to  4.1  million,  an  increase 
of  1,045,000.  This  Increase  amounted  to  about 
23  percent  of  the  total  increase  In  civilian 
employment  during  the  period.  DOD  civilian 
employment  in  the  United  States  for  military 
functions  Increased  from  slightly  more  than 
900,000  to  nearly  1.1  million.  Estimated  em- 
ployment of  wage  and  salary  workers  in  the 
private  sector  attributable  -  to  military  ex- 
penditures rose  from  about  2.1  million  In 
fiscal  year  1965  to  3.0  million  in  fiscal  year 
1967.  This  Increase  raised  the  proportion  of 
private  employment  generated  by  military 
expenditures  from  3.9  percent  of  the  total  in 
fiscal  year  1965  to  5.2  percent  In  fiscal  year 
1967. 

Each  billion  dollars  of  defense  purchases 
from  the  private  sector  was  estimated  to 
create  82,000  Jobs  in  fiscal  year  1965  and 
73.000  jobs  in  fiscal  year  1967  with  the  de- 
cline due  to  higher  prices  and  productivity 
Increases.  Holding  prices  constant,  the  ag- 
gregate productivity  per  worker,  associated 
with  all  DOD  purchases  of  final  goods  and 
services  from  the  private  sector.  Increased 
from  fiscal  year  1965  to  fiscal  year  1967  by 

5.8  percent — about  average  for  the  private 
nonfarm  economy  In  this  period. 

The  proportion  of  employment  attributable 
to  military  expenditures  varied  considerably 
from  industry  to  industry.  However,  the  em- 
ployment estimates  shown  in  table  1  Indicate 
that  only  three  of  the  aggregate  industry- 
sectors  were  heavily  dependent  on  military 
purchases  In  both  1965  and  1967. 


>  See  Projections  1970:  Interindustry  Re- 
lationships. Potential  Demand.  Employment 
(BL3  Bulletin  1536,  1967.  See  also  "Inter- 
industry Employment  Requirements." 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  July  1965,  pp.  841- 
850,  for  a  description  of  methods  of  deriving 
employment  estimates. 


■  Employment  attributable  to  military  ex- 
penditures Includes  both  the  direct  employ- 
ment necessary  to  produce  the  final  goods 
and  services  purchased  and  the  indirect  em- 
p'.ovment  required  in  all  levels  of  supporting 
Industries  which  provide  materials,  com- 
ponents, transportation,  and  distribution 
services  ultimately  embodied  in  the  final 
purchase.  The  indirect  employment  estimates 
do  not  Include  the  income  multiplier  or 
accelerator  effects  which  Induce  further  con- 
sumption and  Investment  purchases. 

1957.  A-^D  THAT  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  THE  VIETNAM  BUILDUP 


Fiscal  year  1965 


Fiscal  year  1967 


Employment  attributable  to  buildup 


In- 
iin- 
try 
No. 


Industry 


ToUl 
employ- 
ment 


DOD-generated 
employment 


Number 


As  per- 
cent ot 
total 


Percent 

distri- 
bution 


Total 
employ- 
ment 


DOD-generated 
employment 


Number 


As  per- 
cent of 
total 


Percent 
distri- 
bution 


Number 


As  per- 
cent of 
DOD- 
gener- 
ated 
employ- 
ment 


As  per- 
cent of 
total 
indus- 
try em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion 


Federal  Government.. 5.067 

Military   2,716 

Civilian '2.351 

Stale  and  local  goyernment '7,462 

Total,  civilian  public  and  private 64,296 

Total,  public  and  private 67.012 

Total,  private  54.483 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fislieriej 5.034 

1  Livestock  and  livestock  products 1  4  yg 

2  Other  agricultural  products -.-I 

3  Forestry  and  fishery  products 52 

4  Agricultural,  forestry,  and  fisliery  services- 124 

Mining ---  634 

5  Iron  and  ferroalloy  ores  mining 28 

6  Nonlerrous  metal  ores  mining 53 

7  Coalmining  ....       . ...- M5 

8  Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  291 

9  Stone  and  clay  mining  and  quarrying, 1  jj^ 

10  Chemical  and  fertilizer  mineral  mining / 

Construction: 

11  New  construction    I  3  jjj 

12  Maintenance  and  repair  construction J  ' 

ManutKtunng      .     .          17.604 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


3.635.4  72.0    6.016  4.438.5 

2.716.0  100.0    3,350  3,350.0 

«919.4  39.1    2,666  1,087.5 

12.6  .2    8.569  19.3 

3,033.2  4.7     68.905  4.078.3 

5.749.2  8.6    72,255  7,428.3 

2,101.2  3.9  100.0  57.670  2,971.5 


73.8    798.8  18.0 

100.0    634.0  18.9 

40  8      164.8  15.2 

2  ...  6.0  31.1 

5.9    1,179.6  28.9 

10.3    1,813.6  24.4 

5.2  100.0  1,008.8  33.9 


13.3     

18.9     

6.2    

.1     

1.7     

2.5    

1.7  100.0 


48.5 

1.0 

45.9 

l.I 
1.5 

.9 

1.8 
1.2 

29.9 

4.7 

2.3 

4.075 

75.0 

1.8 

2.2 

.1 
.1 

3,869 

69 
137 

69.9 

2.4 
2.7 

1.8 

3.5 

2.0 

1.4 

620 

40.0 

6.5 

2.5 

32.8 

43.7 

.8 

3.2 

2.4 

.1 
.1 

30.4 

1.3 

1.1 

43.5 

54.2 
40.7 

.8 

1.9 
.8 

3.0 

.1 

.1 

1.3 

13.1 

32.8 

2.1 

1.3 

1.6 

3.8 

4.5 

16.4 

3.6 


60.0 
1,390.2 


5.7 
7.2 
3.1 
5.6 

3.1 


1.9 
7.9 


.1 
.2 
.2 
.8 


2.8 
66.2 


29 

56 
140 
276 

119 


3,277 
19,318 


2.2 

5.6 

6.2 

20.9 

5.1 


67.9 

2.021.6 


7.6 
10.0 
4.4 
7.5 

4.3 


2.1 

10.5 


.1 
.2 
.2 
.7 

.2 


2.3 

58.0 


2.0 
2.1 
6.4 

1.8 


5.0 
737.7 


36.4 
35.7 
33.9 
30.6 

35.3 


7.4 
35.5 


2.8 
3.6 
1.5 
2.3 

1.5 


.2 
3.8 


.1 
.2 
.2 
.6 

.2 


.5 
73.1 
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TABLE  1.  ESTIMATED  EMPLOYIiflENT  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES,'  FISCAL  YEARS  1%5  AND  1%7.  AND  THAT  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  THE  VIETNAM  BUILDUP 

IN  i%7  !— Continued 


Fiscal  year  1965 


Fiscal  year  1957 


Employment  attributable  to  buildup 


In- 
dus- 
try 
No. 


Industry 


Total 
employ- 
ment 


DOD-genefated 
employment 


Number 


As  per- 
cent ot 
total 


Percent 
distri- 
bution 


Total 

employ- 
ment 


DOD-generated 
employment 


Number 


As  per- 
cent of 
total 


Percent 
distri- 
bution 


Number 


As  per- 
cent of 
DOD- 
gener- 
ated 
employ- 
menf 


As  per- 
cent of 
total 
indus- 
try em- 
pby- 
ment 


Percent 

distribu- 
tion 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 

59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 


65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 


Manufacturing — Continued 

Ordnance  and  accessories 227  106.1  46.7          5.0 

Food  and  ki.ndred  products 1.752  20.3  1.2          1.0 

Tobacco  manufactures 90  .4           .4     

Broad  and  narrow  fabrics,  yarn  and  thread  mills 574  14.8  2.6            .7 

Miscellaneous  textile  goods  and  floor  coverings 110  2.2  2.0           .1 

Apparel 1,395  16.1  1.2           .8 

Miscellaneous  fabricated  textile  products 158  4.4  2.8           .2 

Lumber  and  wood  products,  except  containers 571  12.5  2.2          .6 

Wooden  containers 34  1.3  3.8           .1 

Household  lurniture 302  7.7  2.5           .4 

Other  furniture  and  fixtures. 117  2.5  2.1           .1 

Paper  and  allied  products,  except  containers 435  13.2  3.0           .6 

Paperboard  containers  and  boxes. 196  6.6  3.4           .3 

Printing  and  publishing 965  29.2  3.0         1.4 

Chemicals  and  selected  chemical  products 420  19.3  4.6           .9 

Plastics  and  synthetic  materials 187  7.4  4.0           .4 

Drugs,  cleaning  and  toilet  preparations 218  3.2  1.5           .2 

Paints  and  allied  products  - 65  3.1  4.8          .1 

Petroleum  refining  and  related  industries 182  10.9  6.0           .5 

Rubber  and  miscellaneous  plastic  products 454  19.0  4.2           .9 

Leather  tanning  and  industrial  leather  products 35  .6  1.7 

Footwear  and  other  leather  products 315  4.1  1.3 

Glass  and  glass  products 166  6.9  4.2 

Stone  and  clay  products *54  16.2  3.6 

Primary  iron  and  steel  manufacturing 934  55.2  5.9 

Primary  nonferrous  metals  manufacturing... 343  34.3  10.0 

Metal  containers 72  1.4  1.9 

Heating,  plumbing,  and  structural  metal  products 443  14.6  3.3 

Stampings  screw  machine  products  and  bolts 302  25.2  8.3 

Other  fabricated  metal  products 408  20.4  5.0 

Engines  and  turbines 88  7.7  8.8 

Farm  machinery  and  equipment 130  1.7  1.3 

Construction,  mining  and  oil  field  machinery 172  3.5  2.0 

Materials  handling  machinery  and  equipment. 75  3.3  4.4 

Metalworking  machinery  and  equipment 293  24.0  8.2 

Special  industry  machinery  and  equipment 186  3.3  1.8 

General  industrial  machinery  and  equipment 251  13.8  5.5 

Machine  shop  products 180  28.4  15.8 

Office,  computing,  and  accounting  machines 179  15.4  8.6 

Service  industry  machines HI  3.1  2.8 

Electric  industrial  equipment  and  apparatus -  349  33.0  9.5 

Household  appliances 164  2.3  1.4 

Electric  lighting  and  wiring  equipment 165  9.8  5.9 

Radio,  television,  and  communication  equipment 533  182.0  34.1 

Electronic  components  and  accessories 280  71.5  25.5 

Miscellaneous    electrical    machinery,    equipment,    and 

supplies 95  5.6  6.9          .3 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 787  14.4  1.8         0.7 

Aircraft  and  parts... 602  365.9  60.8       17.4 

Other  transportation  equipment 260  69.8  26.8         3.3 

Scientific  and  controlling  instruments 252  31.6  12.5         1.5 

Optical,  ophthalmic,  and  photographic  equipment 124  12.7  10.2          .6 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 404  7.3  1.8           .3 

Services - 28,092  572.6    

Transportation  and  warehousing 2,504  144.3  5.8 

Communications,  excluding  radio  and  TV  broadcasting...  759  24.5  3.2 

Radio  and  TV  broadcasting. 105  3.9  3.7 

Electric  gas.  water,  and  sanitary  services 619  19.5  3.2 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 12,414  121.0  1.0 

Finance  and  insurance - 2,424  32.4  1.3 

Real  estate  and  rental 563  5.8  1.0 

Hotels:  personal  and  repair  services,  excluding  auto !•'''  "-^  '•* 

Business  services.  \      \  ^^%  92  1  5  2 

Research  and  development I        ' 

Automobile  repair  and  service 329  4.0  1.2 

Amusements. 578  7.1  1.2 

Medical,  educational  services  and  nonprofit  organizations.  4.232  92.5  2.2 


.2 

.3 

.8 

2.6 

1.6 

.1 

.7 

1.2 

1.0 

.4 

.1 

.2 

.2 

1.1 

.2 

.7 

1.3 

.7 

.1 

1.6 

.1 

.5 

8.7 

3.4 


284 
1,767 

83 
599 
117 
1,457 
168 
572 

36 
330 
131 
468 
215 
1,051 
459 
210 
241 

67 
182 
527 

34 
318 
182 
454 
943 
382 

72 
481 
352 
458 

98 
150 
192 

86 
342 
204 
282 
221 
227 
118 
418 
182 
192 
666 
379 

109 
841 
5  803 
"285 
292 
152 
439 


183.9 
31.7 

.7 
41.6 

4.3 
45.5 
10.2 
26.3 

7.0 

9.5 

3.9 
19.3 
12.4 
39.5 
38.7 
12.9 
10.2 

4.0 
14.5 
32. 

1. 
11. 

9. 
21. 
82.8 
52.0 

3.2 
18.5 
35.8 
29.5 
11.3 

3.3 
11.0 

6.6 
38.3 

4.9 


54.8 
1.8 
ri 
6.9 
3.7 
3.2 
6.1 
4.6 

19.4 
2.9 
3.0 
4.1 


6.2 
1.1 


5.8 
3.8 
8,4 


21 

51. 

21. 

4. 

47. 

3. 

15. 

221. 

99. 


9.0 
29.4 
474.2 
64.2 
41.6 
15.6 
10.2 


6. 

4. 

3. 

5. 

4.8 

8.8 

13.5 
4.4 
3.9 

10.2 
6.4 

11.5 
2.2 
5.7 
7.7 

11.2 
2.4 
7.7 

23.3 
9.6 
3.8 

11.3 
1.9 
8.0 

33.3 

26.1 

8.3 
3.5 
59.1 
22.5 
14.2 
10.3 
2.3 


1.4 
.1 

1.6 
.3 
.9 
.2 
.3 
.1 
.6 
.4 

1.3 

1.3 
.4 
.3 
.1 
.5 

1.1 


.4 

.3 

.7 

2.8 

1.7 

.1 

.6 

1.2 

1.0 

.4 

.1 

.4 

.2 

1.3 

.2 

.7 

1.7 

.7 

.2 

1.6 

.1 

.5 

7.5 

3.3 


. -t 

1.0 

16.0 

2.2 

1.4 

.5 

.3 


92.9 

12.6 
.3 

27.6 
2.2 

30.8 
6.1 

14.1 
5.8 
2.1 
1.5 
6.7 
6.1 

12.5 

21.7 
6.3 
7.4 
1.2 
4.4 

14.5 

.8 

7.4 

3.4 

7.1 

30.3 

19.2 
1.8 
4.9 

11.2 

10.3 
4.3 
1.7 
7.5 
3.5 

16.5 
2.0 
9.2 

23.3 
8.0 
1.9 

18.1 
1.1 
6.1 

49.3 

31.1 

3.3 

14.4 

141.6 


50.5 
39.7 
42.8 
66.3 
51.2 
55.2 
59.8 
53.5 
82.9 
22.1 
38.5 
34.7 
49.2 
31.6 
56.1 
48.8 
72.5 
30.0 
30.3 
44.6 
57.1 
65.5 
34.3 
32.4 
35.6 
36.9 
56.2 
26.3 
31.3 
34.9 
38.1 
51.5 
68.2 
53.0 
43.1 
40.8 
42.1 
45.3 
36.5 
42.2 
38.4 
32.4 
39.9 
22.2 
31.4 

36.7 
49.0 
29.9 


36.6 
.7 
.4 
4.6 
1.9 
2.1 
3.6 
2.5 

16.1 
.6 
1.1 
1.4 
2.8 
1.2 
4.7 
3.0 
3.1 
1.8 
2.4 
2.8 
2.4 
2.3 
1.9 
1.6 
3.2 
5.0 
2.5 
1.0 
3.2 
2.2 
4.4 
1.1 
3.9 
4.1 
4.8 
1.0 
3.3 

10.5 
3.5 
1.6 
4.3 
.6 
3.2 
7.4 
8.2 

3.0 

1.7 

17.6 


9.2 

1.2 


2.7 
.2 

3.1 
.6 

1.4 
.5 
.2 
.1 
.7 
.6 

1.2 

2.2 
.6 
.7 
.1 
.4 

1.4 
.1 
.7 
.3 
.7 

3.0 

1.9 
.2 
,5 

1.1 

i.n 

.4 
.2 
.7 
.3 

1.6 
.2 
.9 

2.3 
.8 
.2 

1.8 
.1 
.6 

4.9 

3.1 

.3 

1.4 

14.0 


2.0   27.3   30.380    767.0    2.5   25.8 


5.9 

1.2 

.2 

.9 

5.8 

1.5 

.3 

1.2 

4.4 

.2 

.3 

4.4 


259.3 
834 
114 
639 

13,423 

2,570 

567 

1,980 

1,970 

355 

640 

4,685 


204.9 

31.7 
5.9 

24.2 
165.3 

52.2 
7.6 

37.1 

126.5 


6.9 

9.0 

95.6 


7.9 
3.8 
5.2 
3.8 
1.2 
2.0 
1.3 
1.9 

6.4 

1.6 
1.4 
2.0 


6.9 

1.1 

.2 

.8 

5.6 

1.8 

.3 

1.2 

4.3 

.2 

,3 

3.2 


13.8 
4.2 
3.6 

22072 

74.9 

10.2 

1.8 

6.7 

50.2 

20.1 

2.3 

12.4 

35.7 

2.0 
2.2 
1.7 


33.2 
26.9 
35.3 

28.7 


4.7 

2.8 

.8 


36.6 
32.1 
30.5 
27.7 
30.2 
38.5 
30.3 
33.4 

28.2 

33.9 

24.4 

1.8 


2.9 

1.2 

1.6 

1.0 

.4 

.8 

,4 

.6 

1.8 

.5 
.3 


1.4 

.4 
.4 

2ll 

7.4 

1.0 

.2 

.7 

5.0 

2.0 

.2 

1.2 

3.5 

.2 
.2 
.2 


1  Employment  estimates  cover  wage  and  salary  employees  in  the  United  States  attributable  to 
Department  of  Defense  military  functions  They  do  not  include  the  self-employed,  domestic 
workers,  or  US,  citizens  employed  abroad  other  than  military  personnel.  However,  farm  employ- 
ment does  include  self-employed  and  unpaid  family  workers, 

••I  Total  employment  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1967  are  based  on  first  9  months  results. 

3  Includes  Government  enterprises. 


«  Includes  domestic  civilian  employment  of  the  Department  of  Defense  (military  functions)  and 

some  small  employment  effect  on  Government  enterprises. 

!  The  impact  of  Department  of  Defense  eipenditures  on  the  aircraft  industry  reflects  a  cutback 
in  missile  engine  work  in  1967.  resulting  in  an  understatement  ot  the  Vietnam  employment  incease, 

<  Expenditures  in  constant  dollars  declined  slightly  between  1%5  and  1967. 


DOD  purchases  of  completed  missiles,  pro- 
duced in  the  ordnance  industry,  declined 
somewhat  from  1965  to  1967  reducing  the 
effect  of  the  Increase  in  conventional  ord- 
nance on  total  sector  employment.  A  decline 
during  fiscal  year  1967  of  purchases  of  com- 
pleted space  vehicles  by  the  National  Space 
and  Aeronautics  Administration  contributed 
to  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  industry 
employment  generated  by  DOD  spending.  In 
the  communications  equipment  industry, 
though  the  number  of  jobs  rose  during  the 
period,  there  was  a  slight  decline  In  the  ra- 
tio of  employment  attributable  to   defense 


spending  due  to  the  sharp  Increase  In  ci- 
vilian demand  for  radio  and  television. 

Regarding  other  industries,  new  construc- 
tion and  shipbuilding  were  the  only  ones  to 
show  a  decline  In  estimated  employment  gen- 
erated by  defense  expenditures.  While  mili- 
tary construction  exp)enditures  increased 
from  1965  to  1967.  this  increase  was  due  to 
construction  abroad,  principally  In  Vietnam, 
and  not  domestic  military  construction  which 
declined  slightly.  However,  total  domestic 
construction  employment  generated  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  Increased  somewhat 
due  to  a  rise  in  maintenance  construction. 


Defense-generated  employment  in  the  "other 
transportation  equipment"  sector,  which  In- 
cludes shipbuilding,  declined  from  about 
70.000  Jobs  or  27  percent  In  1965  to  about 
54,000  in  1967,  as  exfjenditures  were  shifted 
from  shipbuilding  to  higher  priority  Vietnam 
functions.  Moft  of  the  defense  purchases 
from  this  sector  were  for  shipbuilding  with 
much  smaller  expenditures  on  railroad  equip- 
ment, motorcycles,  and  other  transportation 
Items.  A  direct  comparison  of  defense-gen- 
erated employment  from  shipbuilding  ex- 
penditures  with    employment   in    the   ship- 
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building  Industry  would  show  a  much  higher, 
although  still  declining,  relationship.^ 

The  total  employment  generated  by  de- 
fense purchases  In  the  private  sector  was 
fairly  broadly  distributed  by  Industry  In 
both  fiscal  years.  The  few  industries  with  5 
percent  or  more  of  defen.se-generated  em- 
ployment accounted  for  only  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  In  both  years. 
Percent    of    total   defi'-n.^e-gencrated   private 

empioymcnt 
Industries  with  5  percent  or  more 

of    defense-generated    private 

employment : 

1965 

Aircraft  --- -- 17 

Ordnance    -     5 

Communications    equipment 9 

Transportation   V 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 6 


1967 
16 
6 
8 
7 
6 


EFFECTS    or    VIETN.\M    BCILDtIP 

The  amount  of  defen.se-gonerated  employ- 
ment In  the  private  sector  in  fiscal  year  1967 
which  was  estimated  to  be  due  to  Vietnam 
military  expenditures  is  shown  in  table  1. 
These  estimates  Indicate  that  of  the  3  million 
Jobs  generated  by  military  expenditures, 
about  1  million  may  be  attributed  to  Viet- 
nam This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  1  million  jobs  would  be  lost  if  the  con- 
flict In  Vietnam  were  to  end.  Declines  In 
this  employment  would  be  affected  by  a 
number  of  elements  including  the  nature 
and  timing  of  the  reduction  in  military  ex- 
penditures and  the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
the  fiscal  and  manpower  policies  developed 
to  cushion  the  transition,  the  shifting  of 
personnel  In  defense  work  to  civilian  pro- 
duction, and  reduction  In  overtime  hours  of 
work. 

The  estimates  of  the  private  employment 
generated  by  the  buildup  were  derived  by 
assuming  that  the  increase  in  military  ex- 
penditures in  constant  prices  from  fiscal  year 
1965  to  fiscal  year  1967  represented  an  ap- 
proximate measure  of  the  size  and  compo- 
sition of  expenditures  related  to  Vietnam. 
This  is  approximate  because  some  of  the 
1965  base  expenditures  have  probably  been 
shifted  from  lower  priority  Items  to  meet 
more  urgent  Vietnam  needs,  and  some  of  the 
Increase  In  1967  may  have  been  for  items 
not  directly  related  to  Vietnam.  The  incre- 
ment in  purchases  was  assumed  to  be  the 
amount  of  expenditures  In  each  industry  in 
fiscal  year  1967  which  were  due  to  Vietnam. 
Employment  requirements  were  then  gener- 
ated separately  for  these  incremental  pur- 
chases using  current  input-output  and  pro- 
ductivity factors. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  employment 
due  to  the  Viernam  buildup  was  not  esti- 
mated by  simply  taking  the  difference  be- 
tween defense-generated  employment  In  fis- 
cal years  1965  and  1967.  That  lncre.ise  In 
employment  would  reflect  two  components 
which  are  p.irtlally  offsetting:  the  increase  In 
employment  due  to  tiie  defense  buildup  and 
the  reduction  m  employment  due  to  the  In- 


^  In  interpreting  table  1,  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  estimates  of  defense-generated  em- 
ployment f.s  a  percent  of  industry  employ- 
ment are  affected  in  varying  degrees  by  the 
particular  classification  system  used  The 
interindustry  sectors  are  usually  an  aggre- 
gate representing  several  related  Industries, 
while  OOD  purchases  may  have  been  pre- 
dominantly from  Just  one.  resulting  in  mis- 
leading comparisons.  For  example,  ship- 
building Is  part  of  a  sector  called  "other 
transportation  equipment,"  (railroad  equip- 
ment, motor  cycles,  etci,  with  the  result 
that  the  high  proportion  of  shipbuilding 
employment  attributable  to  defense  expendi- 
tures is  Included  with  other  activities  which 
have  only  negligible  sales  to  DOD.  This  par- 
ticular sector  i.«!  probably  affected  more  than 
aiiy  other  by  the  consolidation  of  industries 
with   wide   variation   In   defense   sales. 


creased  productivity  In  defense  Industries  and 
their  suppliers.  The  net  effect  of  these  two 
factors  would  show  an  increase  of  less  than 
900,000  in  defense-generated  private  employ- 
ment, rather  than  about  1  million. 

In  a  number  of  Industries,  the  Increase  in 
defense-related  employment  due  to  the  build- 
up was  more  substantial,  but  this  increment 
remained  a  small  proportion  of  total  em- 
ployment In  the  Industry.  About  66  percent 
of  the  total  defense-generated  employment 
In  the  apparel  Industry  in  fiscal  year  1967 
was  attributable  to  the  buildup,  but  this 
buildup  employment  was  only  2  percent  of 
total  employment  in  the  Industry.  Similarly, 
over  70  percent  of  the  defense-generated  em- 
ployment in  the  drug  Industry  in  fiscal  year 
1967  was  estimated  to  be  due  to  the  buildup, 
but  this  was  only  3  percent  of  total  Industry 
employment. 

The  Industry  distribution  of  the  Vietnam- 
generated  employment  generally  followed  the 
total  defense  employment  patterns  of  fiscal 
years  1965  and  1967.  The  employment  effects 
of  Vietnam  were  spread  over  a  wide  range  of 
industries  with  few  industries  accounting  for 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  total. 

Percent  of  Vietnam-generated  private 
employment 
Industries  with  5  percent  or  more  of  Viet- 
nam-generated employment: 

Aircraft 14 

Ordnance    9 

Communications  equipment 5 

Transportation   7 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 5 

NOTE    ON    PROCEDURE 

The  estimates  of  employment  attributable 
to  military  expenditures  were  derived  In 
three  stages:  (a)  DOD  military  expenditures 
were  examined  In  considerable  detail  to  Iden- 
tify goods  and  services  actually  purchased, 

(b)  these  purchases  were  processed  through 
an  interindustry  model  to  determine  total 
generated  production  in  each  Industry,  and 

(c)  the  industry  production  levels  were  con- 
verted to  employment  estimates. 

Basically,  an  interindustry  model  provides 
a  means  of  calculating  the  production  re- 
quirements levied  on  all  supplying  Industries 
throughout  the  economy  by  a  purchase  of 
final  products.  Purchase  of  aircraft,  for  ex- 
ample, implies  a  demand  for  engines,  air- 
frames, electronics,  and  other  components. 
The  production  of  each  of  these  components 
generates  requirements  for  their  Inputs,  each 
of  which,  in  turn,  generates  further  chains 
of  input  requirements  back  through  the  more 
basic  stages  of  production,  distribution,  and 
trans  jxirtatlon. 

The  basis  and  classification  of  the  inter- 
industry model  used  were  consistent  with  the 
Office  of  Business  Economics  1958  interindus- 
try study.  However,  coefficients  were  revised 
by  the  interagency  Growth  Project  to  ac- 
count for  changes  from  1958.  Estimated  DOD 
expenditures  for  the  most  part  corresponded 
to  national  Income  definitions  and  proce- 
dures, except  that  food  and  clothing  provided 
In  kind  were  not  treated  as  compensation, 
but  rather  as  purchases  from  the  food  and 
clothing  industries.  In  addition,  the  estimates 
differ  from  national  income  treatment  of 
military  expenditures  In  that  they  account 
for  expenditures  or  payments  when  made, 
rather  than  when  the  end  items  are  delivered. 
Also,  construction  differs  from  the  Input- 
output  convention  by  being  limited  to  con- 
tract construction,  excluding  force  account  or 
DOD  construction  labor  which  here  appears 
in  Government  employment.  The  output  of 
Government-owned  and  operated  shipyards 
and  arsenals  were  not  considered  as  pur- 
chases from  the  shipbuilding  and  ordinance 
industries,  but  were  treated  as  Government 
purchases  of  materials  and  services  consumed 
and  as  Government  employee  compensation. 

DERIVATION    OF    DOD    EXPENDITURES 

Defense  expenditures  were  considered  as 
covering  only  the  military  expenditures  of  the 


Department  of  the  Defense  and  the  Military 
Assistance  Program,  excluding  DOD  civilian 
functions  and  Atomic  Energy  Coinmisslon 
purchases.  Expenditures  v.ere  developed  sepa- 
ratelv  for  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Defense  Agencies  and  the  Civil  Defense  and 
Milltarv  Assistance  Program.  Expenditures  of 
each  of  the  military  departments  and  de- 
fense agencies  v.ere  distributed  by  the  func- 
tional titles  or  budget  sectors  of  Military 
Personnel,  Operations  and  Maintenance,  Pro- 
curement. Research,  Development,  Test  and 
Evaluation,  and  Construction,  Civil  Defense, 
Family  Housing,  Military  Ass-lstance,  and 
Revolvlne  and  Management  Fund  purchases 
were  treated  separately.  DOD  expenditures 
estimates  were  available  for  these  sectors  by 
military  department  for  both  years.  DOD  ac- 
counts for  each  budget  sector  were  then 
analysed  to  distribute  each  of  these  totals 
with  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  detail. 
While  considerable  cxpe.iditure  detail  was 
available  for  fiscal  year  1965,  for  fiscal  year 
1967,  obligations,  with  some  timing  adjust- 
ments, were  used  to  estimate  more  detailed 
expenditures  for  each  sector.  Expenditures 
were  then  coded  at  a  4-d!git  Standard  Indus- 
trial Classification  (SICt  level,  based  on 
product  identification  and  combined  by  the 
same  SIC  for  each  budget  sector. 

Various  adjustments  were  required  to 
bring  DOD  stated  expenditures  closer  to 
actual  purchases.  These  included  adjiistment 
of  some  procurement  expenditures  for  Gov- 
ernment-furnished equipment  iGFEi  or 
component  items  purchased  directly  by 
DOD  and  provided  to  a  contractor  for  assem- 
bly. In  the  case  of  aircraft,  missiles,  ships, 
and  vehicles,  DOD  generally  contracts  di- 
rectly for  major  components  and  has  them 
assembled  bv  a  prime  contractor  who  other- 
wise would  iiave  purchai;ed  them  under  sub- 
contracts. Since  DOD  accounts  show  only 
exnenditures  for  the  completed  weapon,  it 
was  necessary  to  subtract  the  amount  cf 
components  purchased  under  GFE  and  as- 
sign them  to  the  actual  component  SIC. 
Also,  purchases  from  Industrial  Fund  activi- 
ties, such  as  shipyards,  arsenals,  tran.-porta- 
tlon,  and  overhaul  functions,  had  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  product  or  service  provided 
and  distributed  to  the  actual  purchases  of 
labor  and  materials. 

The  revised  list  of  expenditures  was  then 
converted  to  a  national  Income  basis  by 
eliminating  certain  expenditures  which  do 
not  represent  current  production,  such  as  re- 
tired pay  and  purchases  of  Uxnd  and  other 
existing  "assets.  However,  not  all  national 
income  adjustments  were  made.  Timing  ad- 
justments required  to  put  expenditures  on  a 
delivery  basis,  principally  affecting  long 
leadtime  items  such  as  shipbuilding,  were 
ignored  since  current  payments  provide  a 
better  bast.-  for  estimating  employment.  Sim- 
ilarly, receipts  were  not  subtracted  from  ex- 
penditures since  this  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  actu:il  amount  of  em- 
ployment required.  DOD  expenditure  esti- 
mates for  1965  were  checked,  where  possible, 
against  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  Survey, 
MA-175,  "Shipments  of  Defense-Oriented 
Industries,  1965,"  which  provides  Information 
on  sales  to  the  Department  of  Defense  by  4- 
digit  SIC.  Individual  industry  price  deflators 
were  then  applied  to  convert  expenditures  to 
1958  dollars,  the  basis  required  by  the  inter- 
Industry  model. 

Table  2  presents  the  estimated  military 
purchases  of  final  goods  and  services  for 
fiscal  years  1965  and  1967.  These  estimated 
expenditures  are  In  1958  dollars  and  have 
been  converted  from  purchasers"  to  produc- 
ers' prices.*  National  Income  and  input-out- 
put  conventions   have   been    followed,   with 


*  Producers'  prices  exclude  the  distribution 
cost.s  of  transportation  and  trade.  The  sum 
of  trade  and  transportation  costs  associated 
with  each  purchase  appear  as  aggregate 
purchases  from  the  trade  and  transportation 
sectors. 
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the  exceptions  noted  earlier.  However,  this 
list  differs  from  the  1958  input-output  ap- 
proach In  the  way  research  expenditures 
were  Ueated.  Research  and  development 
I  R&D  I  performed  in  mantifacturing  estab- 
lishments wiis  left  in  the  originating  sector's 
sales  to  the  DOD.  In  the  1958  study,  this  type 
of  R&D  was  considered  an  Intermediate  or 
secondary  product  of  the  producing  industry 
and  was  transferred  to  the  R&D  sector.  Resid- 
ual R-&D,  therefore,  represents  piu'chases 
from  commercial  R&D  establishments. 

These  expenditures  were  processed  tlirough 
the  interindustry  model  to  generate  total 
du-ect  and  Indirect  production  requirements. 
Production  levels  attributable  to  defense 
were  checked  against  total  production  In 
each  Industry  for  reasonableness.  Production 
levels  were  then  transformed  into  industry 
employment  requirements.  Productivity  fac- 
tors used  to  convert  output  to  employment 
reflect  the  unit  employment  requirements  for 
each  industry  In  fiscal  year  1965  and  fiscal 
year  1967.  Employment  estimates  were   de- 


rived for  wage  and  salary  employees,  exclud- 
ing the  self-employed,  except  for  farm 
workers.  However,  the  number  of  self-em- 
ployed persons  in  industries  selling  to  DOD 
is  believed  to  be  Insignificant.  The  employ- 
ment estimates  obtained  were  checked  for 
reasonableness  against  industry  employment 
figures  obtained  in  a  DOD  survey  of  major 
defense  contractors.  Employment  estimates 
provided  In  this  article  do  not  include  the 
Income  multiplier  or  accelerator  effects  which 
induce  further  consumption  and  investment 
purchases,  nor  employment  outside  of  the 
United  States  generated  by  offshore  procure- 
ment or  direct  hire  of  civilians. 

"ElTect  of  Defense  Program  on  Private 
Manufacturing  Employment."  Monthly  La- 
bor Review,  January  1942: 

"Defense  expenditures  have  stimulated  all 
lines  of  trade  and  industry,  but  the  chief 
burden  of  producing  war  materiel  has  fallen 
on  manufacturers  normally  engaged  In  the 
production  of  heavy  durable  goods.  This  is 
Indicated   bv   the  fact  that,   although   total 


factory  employment  Increased  by  2,500,000 
wage  earners  from  June  1940  to  October 
1941,  1,700,000  of  these  wage  earners  entered 
the  durable-goods  Industries  as  compared 
to  800,000  entering  the  nondurable-goods  In- 
dustries. In  October  1941.  durable-goods  em- 
ployment reached  a  total  of  5,500.000  wage 
earners,  while  employment  In  nondurable- 
goods  manufacturing  amounted  to  5.100,000. 
This  Is  a  reversal  of  the  relative  positions  of 
the  two  branches  of  Industry,  for  even  at  the 
peak  of  the  1929  boom,  when  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  durable  consumer  goods  was 
at  a  high  level,  nondurable-goods  employ- 
ment was  greater  than  that  In  the  durable- 
goods  Industries.  As  the  defense  program  de- 
velops, a  further  expansion  in  durable-goods 
employment  Is  to  be  expected.  Furthermore, 
within  the  framework  of  the  durable-goods 
Industries  the  rate  of  conversion  from  pro- 
duction of  consumer  goods  to  that  of  war 
materiel  will  be  accelerated.  The  problem  of 
raw-material  supply  Itself  will  make  this 
conversion  Imperative." 


TABLE  2.-ESTIMATED  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES,  FISCAL  YEARS  1965  AND  1967 
IMilllons  ot  1958  dollars,  producers'  prices) ' 


In- 
dus- 
try 
No. 


1965 


1967 


Industry 


-   Percent 

Defense     Percent  Defense      Percent   change, 

purchases     distri-  purchases     distri-     1965-67 

bution  butlan 


Total t40.017,5 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries..  2.6 


lOaO    $54,372.9      100.0        35.9 


9 
10 


11 
12 


13 

14 
15 

16 

17 

18 
19 

20 

21 
22 
23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 
36 

37 

38 


Livestock  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts  - 

Other  agricultural  products 

Forestry  and  fishery  products.. 

Agricultural,  forestry,  and  fish- 
ery services 


.2 

1.2 


3.1 


.3 
1.2 


19.2 


50.0 


33.3 


Mining. 


Iron  and  ferroalloy  ores  mining. 
Nonlerrous  metal  ores  mining. . 

Coal  mini.ng 

Crude   petroleum   and   natural 

sas -.., 

Stone    and    clay    mining    and 

quarrying  — 

Chemical  and  lertilizer  mineral 

mining 


In- 
dus- 
fry 
No. 


1965 


1967 


.3 


.3    


16.2 
.1 


Construction. 


248.2 


21.3 


New  construction.. 

Maintenance   and 

struction 


repair  con- 


248.2 


Manufacturing 18.840.7 

Ordnance  and  accessories 2,052.7 

Food  and  kindred  products 520.6 

Tobacco  manulactures 18.0 

Broad  and  narrow  fabrics,  yarn 
and  thread  mills... 94.3 

Miscellaneous  textile  goods  and 
floor  coverings 3.7 

Apparel 149.9 

Miscellaneous  fabricated  textile 
products.- 61.2 

Lumber  and  wood  producte 
except  co.itainers 26.2 

Wooden  containers 8.7 

Household  furniture 7.2 

Other  furniture  and  fixtures 28.  2 

Paper  and  allied  products, 
e'cepi  containers 19. 3 

Paperboard  containers  and 
boxes 3.1 

Printing  and  publishing. 73. 7 

Chemicals  and  selected  chemi- 
cal products 203.9 

Plastics  and  synthetic 
materials 13.7 

Drugs,  cleaning,  and  toilet 
preparations 61.0 

Paints  and  allied  products 28. 9 

Petroleum  refining  and  related 
industries 954.7 

Rubber  and  miscellaneous 
plastic  products.. 82.4 

Leather  tanning  and  industrial 
leattier  products .4 

Footwear  and  other  leattier 
products 34.5 

Glass  and  glass  products 5.  9 

Stone  and  clay  products 111.2 

Primary  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturing   84.7 

Primary  nonterrous  metals  man- 
ufacturing   87.7 


275.2 

.6 

.5 

.6 

275.2 
29,265.6 

.5 

47.1 

53.8 

10.9 


5.1 
1.3 


.2 


.4 
.2 
.1 


.1 


.2 
.5 


.2 

.1 

2.4 
.2 


.1 
.3 
.2 
.2 


4.2(10.4 

877.2 

35.0 

370.5 

18.6 
488.7 

165.3 

113.9 

107.1 

10.2 

52.6 

22.9 

20.1 
105.8 

670.2 

16.0 

368.2 
30.9 

1,306.4 

186.5 

1.6 

105.0 

12.5 

150.8 

99.0 

124.6 


7.7 
1.6 
.1 


,9 
.3 

.2 

,2 


.1 


.2 
1.2 


.7 
.1 

2.4 

.3 


.2 

'.'3 

.2 

.2 


55.3 

104,6 
68.5 
94.4 

292.9 

402.7 
226.0 

170.1 

334.7 

1,131.0 

41.7 

186.5 

18.7 

548.3 
43.6 

228.7 

16.8 

503.6 
6.9 

36.8 

126.3 

300.0 

204.3 

111.9 

35.6 

16  9 

42.1 


39 

40 

41 

42 

43 
44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 
51 

52 
53 

54 
55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 

62 

63 

64 


65 

66 

67 
68 

69 

70 
71 
72 

73 
74 
75 
76 
77 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Industry 


•  Percent 

Defense     Percent     Defense      Percent  change, 

purchases     distri-     purchases     distri-  1965  67 
bution                       bution 


Manufacturing — Continued 

Metal  containers 

Heatiiig,  plumbing,  and  struc- 
tural metal  products 

Stampings,  screw  machine  prod- 
ucts, and  bolts 

Other  fabricated   metal   prod- 
ucts  

Engines  and  turbines 

Farm    machinery    and    equip- 
ment  

Construction,    mining,   and   oil 
field  machinery 

Materials   handling   machinery 
and  equipment 

Metalworking    machinery    and 
equipment 

Special  industry  machinery  and 
equipment 

General  industrial  machinery 
and  equipment 

Machine  shop  products 

Office,  computing,  and 
accounting  machines 

Service  industry  machine 

Electric  industrial  equip- 
ment and  apparatus 

Household  appliances 

Electric  lighting  and  wiring 
equipment 

Radio,  television,  and  com- 
munication equipment 

Electronic  components  and 
accessories 

Miscellaneous  electrical 
machinery  equipment  and 
supplies. 

Motor  vehicles  and  equip- 
ment  

Aircraft  and  parts. 

Other  transportation  equip- 
ment  

Scientific  and  controlling  instru- 
ments  

Optical  ophthalmic  and 
photographic  equipment 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing . . 


$6.6 

160.5 

17.6 

30.6 
148.8 

15.7 

57.1 

48.6 

87.5 

26.1 

80.8 
35.7 

310.7 
57.7 

314.7 
14,1 

37.5 

3.449.3 

218,6 

69.3 

401.0 
6,945,5 

969.8 

354.2 

230  1 
16.8 


.4 


,1 
.4 


0.1 
.1 
.2 
.1 


.8 
.1 

.8 


.1 

8.6 
.5 


I.O 
17.4 

2.4 

.9 

.6 


$42.6 

259.7 

39.9 

54.2 
249.7 

43.2 
215.3 
116.0 
226.7 

39.0 

160  4 
50.6 

457.5 
97.5 

562.7 
26.4 

84.9 

4, 257.  8 

236.6 

112.8 

867.9 
9, 655.  7 

906.0 

523.5 

2%.0 
23.0 


.1 

.5 

.1 

.1 
.5 

.1 

0.4 

.2 

.4 

.1 

.3 

.1 

.8 
.2 

1.0 


.2 

7.8 

.4 

.2 

1.6 

17.8 

1.7 

1.0 

.5 


Services. 


Transportation  and  warehous- 
ing  •-■- 

Communications,  except  r.idio 
and  TV  broadcasting 

Radio  and  TV  broadcasting 

Electric,  gas.  water,  and  sani- 
tary services 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance  and  insurance 

Real  estate  and  rental 

Hotels,  personal  and  repair 
services,  except  auto 

Business  services 

Research  and  development 

Automobile  repair  and  service. . 

Amusements 

Medical,    educational    services 
and  nonprofit  organisation... 


4,287,4        10.7       5,643.0        10.4 


1,499.2 
216.6 


3.7 
.5 


2.371.2 
306.2 


4.4 
.6 


545.5 

61.8 

126.7 

77.1 
67.8 

175.2 

277.1 

138.7 

159.1 

49.4 

98.5 
41.7 

47.2 
69.0 

78.8 
87.2 

126.4 

23.4 

8.2 

62.8 

116.4 
39.0 

-6.6 

47  8 

28.6 
36.9 

58.2 
41.4 


313.3 

676.5 

7.8 

118.6 

103  2 

427.1 

322.4 

11.7 

30.0 

561.0 


.8 

1.7 


.3 

3 

1.1 
.8 


.1 

1.4 


362.0 

812.2 
38.9 
126.7 

153.1 

533.8 

350.0 

13.7 

35.0 

540.2 


,7 
1.5 
.1 
.2 

.3 

l.O 

.6 


1.0 


15.5 

20.1 

398.7 

6  8 

48.4 
25.0 
8.6 
17.1 
16.7 

-3.7 
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Industry 

1965 

1967 

Percent 
change, 
1965^) 

In- 
dus- 
try 
No. 

1  ndustry 

1965 

1967 

Defense      Percent 
purchases     distri- 
bution 

Percent 

dus- 
try 
No- 

Defense     Percent 
purchases     distri- 
bution 

Defense     Percent 
purchases     distri- 
bution 

Defense 
purchases 

Percent 
distri- 
bution 

change, 
1965  67 

Government  enterprises — 

Federal      Government      enter- 
prises   

State  and  local  government  en- 
terprises  

J0.2    

J0,2    

81 

82 
83 

84 

Dummy  industries 

Business  travel,  entertainment, 

and  gilts 

Office  supplies 

J20.9 

4.0 
16.9 

0.1 

124.2 

0.1 

15.8 

78 

.2    

.2    

3.0 
21.2 

...... 

-25.0 
25.4 

79 

Scrap,    used    and  secondhand 
goods 

Special  industries;  Government  in- 
dustry..  

80 

mports 

1,494.0         3.7 

2,019.2         3.7 

35.2 

15.106.9 

37.8 

17.120.8 

31.5 

13.3 

80A 

80B 

Duectly  allocated  imports 

Iransleired  imports 

1  Figures  are  on  a;national  income  basis  with  the  exceptions  of  subsistence  and  clothing  provided  in  Kind  and  timing  and  receipts  adjustments,  as  noted  in  tent. 


[From    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    Sept.    14. 

19671 
Vietnam  Buildup  Boosted  U.S.  Employment 
By  1  Million  Jobs  Since  1965.  Agency  Says 

Washington  —The  escalation  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  created  mure  than  one  million  US. 
Jobs  In  the  past  two  years,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment said  m  the  first  such  comprehensive 
report  since  the  war  began. 

The  sharp  rise  In  employment  stemming 
from  the  military  buildup  amounted  to  some 
23  -  of  the  total  US.  Increase  of  more  than 
four  million  Jobs  since  1965,  the  report  said. 

A  further  expansion  of  war  work  could 
create  skilled-worker  shortages  of  'consider- 
able magnitude."  said  a  companion  report. 
Defense  werk  currently  accounts  for  5.2 Ti 
of  the  nation's  total  civilian  employment,  up 
from  3.9';  two  years  ago.  But  "this  shouldn't 
be  Interpreted  to  mean  that  one  million  Jobs 
would  be  lost  If  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  -were 
to  end."  said  Richard  P.  Oliver  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

A  switch  of  workers  to  production  of  civil- 
ian goods,  the  timing  of  cuts  in  military  ex- 
penditures and  Federal  manpower  policies 
would  cushion  a  drop  in  war  work  if  the 
conflict  ended.  Mr.  Oliver  said  in  the  report 
published   In  the  Monthly  Labor  Review. 

The  report  said  civilian  Jobs  In  defense 
work  rose  from  about  3  million  to  4.1  million 
In  the  past  two  years,  with  sharpest  increases 
In  the  weapons,  aircraft  and  communications 
equipment  Industries.  During  the  same 
period.  Mr.  Oliver  said,  the  number  of  mili- 
tary personnel  rose  from  2.7  million  to  3.4 
minion.  Thus,  the  total  of  civilians  and  mili- 
tary personnel  whose  Jobs  stem  from  the 
Vietnam  war  and  other  defense  commit- 
ments totals  about  7.5  million  Americans— 
nearly   10 <^    of  the  total  labor  force. 

In  a  companion  report,  the  bureau's  mo- 
bilization expert.  Max  A.  Rutzlck.  said  about 
18'"c  of  the  nation's  engineers  are  In  defense 
work  and  some  22'^c  of  electrical  and  elec- 
tronic technicians.  War  work  also  takes  up 
14*:^  of  all  draftsmen,  he  said. 

Mr.  Oliver  said  the  two-year  Vietnam 
buildup  didn't  create  any  general  labor 
shortages,  "although  temporary  problems 
did  exist  In  some  cases."  Mr.  Rutzlck  said 
defense  workers  are  more  skilled  than  U.S. 
workers  as  a  whole  and  "a  continued  clLmb 
In  demand  could  create  shortages  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  among  those  workers 
who  require  both  special  aptitudes  and 
lengthy   training." 

Total  employment  In  the  manufacture  of 
weapons  and  ammunition  for  the  war  In- 
creased nearly  100.000,  or  SC^c,  In  the  past  two 
years,  Mr.  Oliver's  report  said.  He  also  attrib- 
uted a  rise  of  more  than  141,000  jobs  In  the 
manufacture  of  aircraft  and  parts  to  the  Viet- 
nam buildup,  and  another  10,000  Jobs  In  the 
manufacture  of  communications  equipment 
for  the  war.  The  Vietnam  buildup  since  1965 
also  created  some  74,000  Jobs  In  transporta- 
tion and  warehousing,  30.000  In  the  clothing 


turlng  and  12.000  In  the  food  Industry,  Mr. 

Oliver  said. 

Noting  that  defense  spending  rose  from 
some  $48  billion  In  1965  to  about  $70  billion 
this  year,  Mr.  Oliver  said  "expenditures  of 
this  magnitude,  of  course,  have  a  major 
effect  on  employment." 

The  report  said  war  work  increased  Jobs  In 
almost  all  U.S.  industries.  "New  construction 
and  shipbuilding  were  the  only  ones  to  show 
a  decline  In  estimated  employment  generated 
by    defense    expenditures."    Mr.    Oliver   said. 

In  some  areas,  he  said,  the  rise  in  produc- 
tion and  Jobs  may  be  greater  than  shown  by 
the  study  because  the  Defense  Department 
does  some  of  Its  own  work.  "The  actual  In- 
crease In  conventional  ordnance  (weapons 
and  ammunition)  was  somewhat  greater" 
than  shown  In  the  Labor  Department  study 
of  civilian  production,  he  said.  "Part  of  this 
Increased  output  was  provided  by  Govern- 
ment-owned and  operated  arsenals  which 
aren't  Included  In  this  (civilian)  sector,"  he 
said. 

The  report  said  every  $1  billion  In  defense 
purchases  in  the  private  economy  creates 
more  than  70.000  Jobs. 

The  companion  study  by  Mr.  Rutzlck 
showed  that  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
nation's  aeronautical  engineers,  aircraft 
mechanics  and  physicists  were  involved  In 
war  work. 

Mr.  Oliver's  study  said  the  Vietnam  buildup 
created  more  than  16,000  Jobs  in  metal  work- 
ing machinery  and  equipment  industries. 
23.000  In  machine  shops,  18.000  In  electric 
Industrial  equipment  and  31,000  In  the  manu- 
facture of  electronic  components  and  acces- 
sories. War  needs  also  created  14.000  In  the 
manufacture  of  motor  vehicles  and  equip- 
ment, 13.000  In  scientific  and  related  Instru- 
ments and  more  than  35,000  In  research  and 
development,  Mr.  Oliver  said. 


LOW  DISCOUNT  RATE  CAUSES  BIL- 
LIONS IN  GOVERNMENT  WASTE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  much 
interest  focuses  on  economy  in  Crovern- 
ment,  because  prospects  of  huge  Federal 
deficits  are  at  hand.  But  economy  in  Crov- 
emment  becomes  a  vast  sham  if  we  are 
to  accept  certain  administration  policies. 
For,  on  one  hand,  while  we  hear  echoing 
predictions  of  doom  if  a  tax  Increase 
is  not  passed,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ad- 
ministration continues  wasting  valuable 
resources  in  utilizing  grossly  unrealistic 
means  in  planning  many  costly  projects. 

Last  week  the  inquiry  of  the 
Economy  In  Government  Subcommittee 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
into  planning-programlng-budgeting — 
PPB — heard  testimony  from  experts  who 
agreed  that  the  present  practice  of  using 
a  discount  rate  based  on  the  average  In- 


Interest-bearing  marketable  securities  to 
compute  project  cost  was  economically 
absurd. 

I  might  add  that  these  expert  econo- 
mists agreed.  There  is  not  a  single  com- 
petent economist  who  does  not  tgree 
with  this  position. 

Instead  of  using  this  rate,  which  was 
3^8  percent  for  several  years  and  now  is 
approaching  5  percent,  the  Government 
should  use  the  average  rate  of  return  ob- 
tained by  industry — a  rate  at  a  minimum 
of  at  least  10  percent  and  probably 
nearer  to  15  percent. 

At  10  percent,  projects  Involving  bil- 
lioiis  of  dollars  in  public  works  would 
show  costs  exceeding  benefits.  We  would 
not  fund  them.  By  not  funding  these 
vast  programs  we  would  save  billions  of 
dollars  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
economic  growth,  because  investment 
would  be  made  in  the  private  economy 
where  returns  are  much  higher. 

A  rationale  for  hiding  behind  a  low 
rate  is  simple  to  explain.  If  planners  use 
the  low  discount  rate  figure,  project  eval- 
uations utilizing  that  rate  in  benefit -cost 
calculations  do  not  need  very  high  rates 
of  return  in  order  to  make  the  project 
show  benefits  exceeding  costs.  The  higher 
the  discount  rate  in  the  analysis,  the 
higher  are  the  opportunity  costs  fore- 
gone— the  alternative  uses  for  the  same 
resources — and  the  greater  w-ill  be  the 
benefits  needed  from  the  project. 

In  simple  terms,  as  long  as  the  admin- 
istration sticks  to  the  lower  discount, 
taxpayers'  funds  are  being  mismanaged. 
As  Government  expenditures  have  been 
rising  steadily,  the  more  important  is  the 
need  for  proper  spending  guidelines.  The 
PPB  budgeting  method  explores  alterna- 
tive uses  of  ftmds  in  order  to  maximize 
the  present  values  of  total  benefits  less 
total  costs — in  other  words,  to  get  the 
highest  return. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  achieve 
such  economic  allocations  if  the  admin- 
istration insists  on  unrealistically  low- 
discount  rates.  The  answer  is  not  passage 
of  a  tax  increase;  the  problem  is  not  in 
the  private  sector.  Instead,  the  admin- 
istration must  undertake  to  plan  its  ex- 
penditures on  a  more  realistic  basis.  Us- 
ing the  proper  discount  rate  is  an  im- 
perative. 

Mr.  President,  the  proper  rate  leads 
to  true  investment  decisions.  At  the  same 
time,  many  currently  planned  and  out- 
right wasteful  projects  could  be  cut  back. 
It  just  is  not  possible  to  stem  infiationary 
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The  Congress  must  face  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
cost  estimates  of  programs.  As  John 
Haldi,  former  chief  of  the  program 
evaluation  staff  at  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  told  the  committee — 

Because  bureaus  are  so  frequently  domi- 
nated by  a  single  profession,  there  Is  a  tend- 
ency for  what  might  be  called  professional 
biases  to  be  reflected  In  the  criteria  which 
a  bureau  generates  to  help  govern  its  various 
expenditures  ...  As  one  might  expect,  the 
economic  Impact  of  this  frequently  is  to 
spend  money  on  projects  which  are  not  nec- 
essary and  which  yield  predictably  few  bene- 
fits. 

And  he  also  pointed  out  that  the  same 
bias  may  be  behind  congi-essional  re- 
sistance to  realistic  cost  estimates. 

Sometimes  they  [  criticisms  |  simply  reflect 
chagrin  that  particular  pet  projects  do  not 
show  up  well  under  the  light  of  cost-effec- 
tiveness analysis,  then  you  are  left  with  "ef- 
fectiveness at  any  price  whatsoever."  And 
this  is  scarcely  an  acceptable  approach  to 
decision-making. 

The  use  of  an  unrealistic  discount  rate 
in  calculating  the  costs  of  public  works 
and  water  resource  projects  has  led  to 
gross  overinvestment  in  these  areas. 
And  because  so  many  of  these  projects 
are  politically  dear  to  Congressmen  and 
Senators,  it  is  terribly  difficult  to  get  the 
Congress  to  insist  on  a  more  realistic 
costing  of  the  projects.  With  the  current 
heavy  budgetary  pressures,  it  is  high  time 
that  we  faced  up  to  this  necessity. 


standards  of  human  rights  is  a  direct 
route  to  world  peace. 

Everyone,  I  am  sure,  desires  the  grant- 
ing of  human  rights  to  himself  and  his 
fellow  man. 

The  question  comes  in  translating  this 
altruistic  wish  into  concrete  reality. 

For  those  who  espouse  human  rights, 
but  oppose  these  conventions,  I  would  re- 
call the  words  of  the  late  John  Foster 
Dulles  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  1950 — 

There  are  many  people  w^ho  do  not  want  to 
have  international  conventions  which  will 
effectively  regulate  human  conduct  In  rela- 
tion to  human  rights  .  .  .  but  to  abandon 
this  goal  would  Involve  substituting  pious 
words  for  an  effective  result. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  these 
words  of  Secretary  Dulles.  Let  the  Sen- 
ate translate  our  lofty  rhetoric  about  the 
dignity  of  man  into  legal  reality  by  rati- 
fying the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on 
Forced  Labor.  Freedom  of  Association, 
Genocide,  Political  Rights  of  Women, 
and  Slaveiy. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  COm-ENTIONS  ARE 
NOT  A  PANACEA— BUT  A  REAL 
STEP  FORWARD  TO  UNIVERSAL 
HUMAN  RIGHTS— CXLV 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Humans  Rights  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor,  Freedom  of  Association,  Genocide, 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery- 
are  not,  in  and  of  themselves,  a  panacea 
for  all  the  ills  besetting  our  world. 

But  I  believe  that  the  human  rights 
conventions  constitute  a  meaningful  step 
toward  the  establishment  of  universal 
human  rights. 

The  human  rights  conventions  indi- 
cate an  awareness  by  many  people  that 
human  rights  for  all  is  not  only  desir- 
able, but — even  more  pragmatically — are 
a  major  prerequisite  for  true  peace. 

Twice  since  1914,  this  Nation  has  been 
forced  into  world  wars.  Twice  we  watched 
helplessly  while  unchecked  domestic  op- 
pression grew  into  unprovoked  foreign 
aggression. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  inter- 
national aggression  has  been  the  almost 
exclusive  practice  of  those  regimes  which 
first  deprived  their  own  citizens  of  the 
basic  human  freedoms. 

I  believe  that  the  lesson  is  Inescapable. 
Human  rights  and  peace  are  intimately 
related  and  historically  interdependent. 
Where  human  rights  are  secure,  peace  Is 
attendant.  Where  the  human  rights  of 
any  people  are  threatened,  peace  Itself  Is 
threatened. 

Peace  and  freedom  continue  as  the 
fundamental  objectives  of  this  Nation's 
foreign  policy.  These  human  rights  con- 
ventions are  a  realistic  attempt  to  estab- 
lish universal  standards  of  human  dlg- 


WT:  MUST  WIN  THE  WAR  AGAINST 
POVERTY 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
our  late  great  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy once  said: 

Those  who  make  peaceful  evolution  Im- 
possible make  violent  revolution  Inevitable. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
make  peaceful  evolution  not  only  pos- 
sible but  an  actual  fact  and  to  do  this 
within  the  framework  of  law  and  order. 
It  is  legislative  weakness  to  fail  to  pro- 
vide adequate  programs  to  attack  the 
cause  of  poverty,  slum  housing — the 
crowding  of  people  into  filthy,  broken- 
down  tenements  and  then  denying  to 
youngsters  born  in  such  surroundings 
any  opportunity  or  pmssibility  for  a  de- 
cent education  and  for  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

Only  Federal  action  on  a  large  scale 
can  strike  to  the  heart  of  the  grave 
problems  facing  our  urban  areas.  HeavT 
additional  investments  must  be  made 
and  on  an  enormous  scale  in  order  to 
overcome  the  handicaps  caused  by  the 
deprivations  suffered  by  millions  of 
Americans  and  to  give  them  opportuni- 
ties equal  to  what  others  have. 

Mr.  President,  our  involvement  in  an 
ugly  civil  war  in  Vietnam,  a  little  country 
of  no  strategic  importance  whatever  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States,  10,000 
miles  from  our  shores,  goes  on  month 
after  month.  Billions  of  dollars  of  tax- 
payers' money  has  gone  up  and  is  going 
up  in  smoke.  The  time  is  long  past  due 
when  we  must  spend  huge  sums  of  money 
to  take  care  of  our  own. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  can- 
not afford  both  guns  and  butter.  I  assert 
that  the  problems  today  facing  us  here 
at  home  are  of  such  magnitude  that  the 
terms  "guns  and  butter"  is  no  longer  even 
applicable.  What  we  are  talking  about 
in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1967  and  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  are  efforts  to  solve  the 
serious  problem  of  want  amidst  plenty 


society.  The  question  no  longer  is  can 
we  afford  to  solve  these  problems  but 
rather  how  soon  can  we  solve  them.  It  is 
no  longer  a  matter  of  guns  and  butter 
but  rather  of  guns  and  water,  for  what 
the  proposed  legislation  would  accom- 
plish is  necessary  for  the  very  substance 
of  our  society. 

These  programs  are  not  frills  and 
giveaways.  They  are  a  serious  first  step 
toward  bringing  milUons  of  ill-housed, 
ill-fed.  poorly  clothed,  and  undereducated 
Americans  into  the  msdnstream  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

Mr.  President,  even  the  proposals  In 
the  pending  legislation  are  only  a  be- 
ginning. Once  we  extricate  ourselves 
from  the  miserable  civil  war  in  Vietnam, 
which  is  draining  our  national  resources, 
we  can  get  on  with  the  important  work 
of  really  trying  to  solve  our  domestic 
problems. 

The  housing  program  that  we  have  at 
present  is  utt-erly  inadequate.  The  pov- 
erty program  is  too  .small.  The  program 
for  schools  to  replace  inferior  slum 
schools  is  too  frequently  nonexistent.  It 
is  not  the  riots  in  the  slums,  but  these 
lame  and  inadequate  programs  that  are 
the  real  disgrace  of  the  richest  nation  on 
earth. 

We  in  Congress  must  provide  hope  of 
employment  to  young  men  and  women. 
We  must  try  to  give  them  adequate  job 
training.  We  must  improve  the  schools. 
We  must  improve  housing  conditions. 
We  must  act  with  determination  in  pro- 
nding  the  money  and  the  planning  to 
rub  out  conditions  in  slum  neighbor- 
hoods which  give  rise  to  the  ugly  rioting 
which  afflicted  our  cities  over  the  sum- 
mer and  last  year.  We  must  be  deter- 
mined in  this  task. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  legislation 
auhorizes  the  expenditure  of  three  bil- 
lion five  hundred  million  dollars  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
other  Federal  agencies  involved  in  the 
war  on  poverty.  This  legislative  proposal 
if  enacted  into  law  will  help  create  an 
estimated  200,000  additional  jobs  during 
1968  and  250.000  during  1969.  It  is  de- 
signed to  help  those  who  need  help — 
Americans  with  Incomes  near  or  below 
the  poverty  level  who  are  not  able  to 
find  jobs  in  regular  competitive  employ- 
ment, and  those  young  men  and  women 
with  Uttle  or  no  work  experience  or  with 
a  low  level  of  education  or  with  no  oc- 
cupational skills.  Let  us  face  it,  this  is 
just  the  beginning — a  mere  down  pay- 
ment— of  what  must  eventually  be  in- 
vested in  programs  to  restore  our  cities 
and  to  enable  all  Americans  to  live  in 
dignity.  The  longer  we  delay,  the  more 
we  procrastinate,  the  higher  the  eventual 
total  cost  will  be. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  I  have  been 
critical  of  the  administration  of  some  of 
the  programs  in  the  war  on  poverty,  par- 
ticularly the  Job  Corps.  However,  it  Is 
encouraging  that  the  committee  has  in- 
cluded in  the  proposed  bill  pro\-islons  for 
closer  supervision  of  the  administration 
of  these  programs  and  for  greater  co- 
ordination between  the  various  agencies 
administering  them.  This  bill  is  very 
definitely  a  needed  improvement  over 
previous  legislation  in  this  area. 

Mr.   President,   no   individual — not   a 


also  created  some  74,000  Jobs  In  transporta- 
tion and  warehousing,  30.000  In  the  clothing 
Industry,  30.000  in  iron  and  steel  manutac- 


agreed  that  the  present  practice  oi  using 
a  discount  rate  based  on  the  average  In- 
terest rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  on 


ngni  wasieiui  projects  couia  oe  cui  oacK. 
It  just  is  not  possible  to  stem  Inflationary 
pressures  without  such  reductions. 
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no  one — could  cause  what  happened  in 
Detroit  and  Newark  this  year  or  in  Watto 
2  years  ago,  just  as  no  one  individual 
could  have  stopped  what  occurred  in  the 
13  colonies  in  1776.  Those  very  foolish 
short-sighted  persons  who  say  that  the 
rioting  resulted  from  the  war  on  poverty 
are  100  percent  wrong.  Poverty,  not  the 
war  on  poverty,  was  the  basic  cause  of 
this  rioting. 

Some  2,300  years  ago  the  great  philos- 
opher Plato  termed  poverty  as  tlie  par- 
ent of  meanness  and  viciousness  and 
urged  that  rulers  do  away  with  it.  He 
wrote: 

It  would  be  strange  Indeed  in  any  state 
even  tolerably  ordered  If  t.^e  poor  were  to 
be  utterly  neglected  and  allowed  to  fall  into 
uLier  destruction. 

In  attacking  the  roots  of  poverty  there 
must  be  adequate  provisions  for  anti- 
poverty  programs,  rent  supplements,  bet- 
ter housing,  a  model  cities  program,  a 
Teacher  Corps  and  for  training  such  as 
the  civilian  conservation  corps  of  more 
than  34  years  ago.  It  is  a  legislative  fail- 
ure and  madness  not  to  enact  such  meas- 
ures particularly  when  we  are  spending 
more  than  two  billion  five  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  each  month  to  fight  in  an 
ugly  civil  war  in  Vietnam. 


POCAHONTAS'  REVENGE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
any  American  who  has  traveled  to  Cen- 
tral or  South  America  and  eaten  or 
drunk  tap  water  there  knows  what  is 
meant  by  Montezuma's  revenge.  This 
does  not  compare  with  what  might  be 
called  Pocahontas'  revenge,  for  it  was 
the  American  Indians  who  Introduced  to- 
bacco to  the  settlers  from  the  Old  World. 
Pure  nicotine  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
natural  poisons;  It  is  rapidly  absorbed 
through  tlie  skin,  on  which  a  few  drops 
may  be  fatal.  It  is  used  as  an  insecticide, 
and  before  World  War  II.  more  tobacco 
was  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of 
nicotine  insecticides  than  for  smoking. 
Now  the  situation  is  reversed.  We  use 
other  poisons  for  the  insects  and  reserve 
the  tobacco  for  ourselves.  It  is  estimated 
that  each  year  40.000  Americans  die  from 
lung  cancer  traceable  to  cigarette  smok- 
ing. This,  in  addition  to  those  deaths 
from  heart  disease  caused  or  aggravated 
by  smoking. 

More  stringent  Federal  regulation  of 
cigarette  advertising  and  sales  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  millions  of  young  Ameri- 
cans who  have  not  yet  caught  the  smok- 
ing habit.  I  suppwrt  proposed  legislation 
which  would  limit  cigarette  advertising 
on  television  and  radio  to  lat-e  hours  to 
avoid  young  audiences,  require  a 
stronger  warning  on  cigarette  packs,  and 
Impose  a  higher  tax  on  those  cigarettes 
containing  high  tar  and  nicotine  con- 
tent. 

Mr.  I»Tesldent,  were  tobacco  to  be  in- 
troduced today  as  a  new  drug,  it  would 
be  considered  poisonous,  and  its  distri- 
bution would  most  certainly  be  greatly 
regulated  by  officials  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TERRIFIED  VIETNAMESE  CHILD 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  recent  weeks  two  Cleveland  radio  and 
television  stations.  WKYC,  which  is  an 
NBC  station,  and  WJW,  a  CBS  station, 
have  been  taking  polls  of  their  viewers 
and  listeners  on  the  question,  "Do  you 
believe  that  the  U.S.  military  forces 
should  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam 
now?"  Station  WJW  received  more  than 
14,000  telephone  calls  and  announced 
that  59.5  percent  voted  for  withdrawal  of 
our  Armed  Forces  from  Vietnam  with 
40.5  percent  voting  against.  Then,  shortly 
after  this  poll  had  been  taken  over 
WJW's  Channel  8.  WKYC,  the  NBC  sta- 
tion, asked  this  same  question  of  its  view- 
ers and  listeners.  Officials  of  television 
station  WKYC  reported  that  72  percent 
of  those  telephoning  or  writing  the  sta- 
tion announced  themselves  in  favor  of 
withdrawal  of  our  Armed  Forces  from 
Vietnam  and  only  28  percent  were 
opposed. 

Just  recently,  on  Walter  Cronkite's 
television  broadcast,  David  Schmnacher 
quoted  a  colonel  of  the  U.S.  Marines  in 
combat  in  the  northerly  part  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  Marine  colonel  said: 

The  people  around  here  all  hate  us  and 
you  can  hardly  blame  them.  We  burn  down 
their  huts,  run  our  half-tracks  over  their 
rice  fields  to  destroy  their  crops,  then  send 
them  to  refugee  camps  In  some  other  part 
of  their  country. 

There  was  also  recently  published  in 
our  newspapers  a  picture  of  a  marine  in 
combat  directly  south  of  the  demilitar- 
ized zone  separating  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  He  was  tying  a  blindfold  over 
the  eyes  of  a  Vietnamese  boy  of  10  years 
of  age  who  had  just  been  captured  by 
our  Marines.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars in  money  was  found  on  the  little  boy. 
It  was  charged  that  the  little  fellow  was 
either  a  terrorist  or  a  VC  and  the  money 
found  was  proof  of  that.  The  boy  ex- 
plained that  his  father  had  just  sold  his 
entire  rice  crop  and  had  given  the 
youngster  the  money  to  keep,  believing 
that  our  soldiers  would  not  search  such  a 
.small  youngster.  The  terrified  boy  was 
searched,  blindfolded,  and  his  hands  tied 
behind  him.  Yes,  it  is  said  that  the  boy's 
fatlier  has  fled  from  the  area  of  the  de- 
militarized zone  and  has  joined  the  VC. 
or  forces  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
PRAISED 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
happy  indeed  to  note  in  the  Anchorage, 
Alaska.  Daily  Times  September  22  a  lead 
editorial  entitled  "Courageous  Agency," 
paying  tribute  to  the  remarkable  work 
which  has  been  done  in  Alaska  by  the 
Small   Business    Administration.    I    ask 


be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
not  only  that  the  Small  Busuiess  Ad- 
ministration has  come  to  the  assistance 
of  Alaska  in  two  notable  disasters,  the 
earthquake  of  1964  and  the  flood  which 
inundated  Fairbanks  and  Nenana  and 
Minto  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  addition- 
ally and  very  importantly,  tiie  SBA  has 
been  a  steady  supplier  of  capital  for 
Alaska's  economic  growth.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal opinion  that  Alaska  is  particularly 
fortunate  to  have  as  its  regional  admin- 
istrator, Robert  E.  Butler.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion, come  by  after  close  observation  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time,  that  Mr. 
Butler  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  ad- 
ministrators I  have  ever  known  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

After  the  earthquake,  Eugene  P.  Foley, 
then  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  took  an  active  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  recovery  of  Alaska 
and  he  was  there  on  many  occasions.  In 
the  latest  disaster,  Robert  C.  Moot,  now 
Administrator,  and  Clarence  Cowles.  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Disaster  Loans, 
have  performed  noteworthy  and  notable 
and  helpful  service.  We  in  Alaska  are 
grateful  to  the  SBA. 

ExHiBrr  1 

[From  the  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Dallv  Times. 

Sept.  22.  1967] 

CouHAGEOfs  Agency 

There  ought  to  be  an  outstanding  award 
for  the  Small  Business  Administration  In 
Alaska.  It  should  be  presented,  with  fan- 
fare and  ceremony  for  all  to  see.  by  the 
entire  state  and  more  especially  the  citizens 
of  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks. 

This  agency  Is  the  hero  In  the  'rescue" 
operations  that  revived  the  state's  t-A'C  largest 
cities  after  disasters.  Anchorage  after  the 
earthquake  In  1964  and  Fairbanks  after  the 
flood  of  last  month. 

Many  federal,  state,  and  local  government 
agencies  and  private  organizations  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  stricken  cities  and  many  ren- 
dered memorable  rervice.  But  most  of  them 
were  doing  the  Job  for  which  they  were 
created. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  did 
more  than  that  Rule  books  and  established 
procedures  were  Inadequate  in  these  two 
disasters.  So  the  books  were  thrown  out  and 
procedures  were  dumped.  The  leaders  made 
innovations  In  policies  and  short<:uts  In 
procedures  to  meet  the  need. 

This  required  vision,  courage  and  confi- 
dence. People  In  go\  ernment  service  rarely 
enhance  their  careers  by  throwing  out  rule 
books,  innovating  or  taking  shortcuts. 

Residents  of  these  two  cities  will  be  grate- 
ful forever  for  the  vim.  vigor  and  verve  of 
the   Small    Business   Administration. 

In  Anchorage,  the  agency  liberalized  its 
policies  and  rules  for  making  loans  to  re- 
pair the  homes  and  buildings  dnm.Teed  In 
the  earthquake.  Within  a  year  the  agency 
had  approved  628  home  loans  totalling  Si 2.2 
million  and  642  loans  to  commercial  enter- 
prises totalling  $51  million,  and  had  actually 
disbursed  $52.2  million. 

This  was  the  credit  that  enabled  families 
to  continue  to  live  here.  It  was  the  credit  that 
enabled  business  places  to  re-establish  their 
operations  and  provide  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices the  people  required. 

In  Fairbanks  the  agency  responded  to  the 
pre£.sing  needs  for  haste  because  of  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  and  the  dlJTerent  conditions 


ventions  are  a  realistic  attempt  to  estab- 
lish xmiversal  standards  of  human  dig- 
nity.   The    establishment  Jot    universal 


ployment  Act  are  efforts  to  solve  the 
serious  problem  of  want  amidst  plenty 
which  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  our 


previous  legislation  in  tnis  area. 

Mr.   President,   no   Individual — not   a 
Rap  Brown  nor  a  Stokely  Carmichael — 
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Shortly  after  the  flood  waters  had  receded, 
the  Small  Business  Administration  was  in 
full*' operation  with  a  program  that  the  city 
needed  and  could  get  nowhere  else.  The 
agency  offered  unsecured  loans  up  to  S3, 000 
to  anyone  who  had  flood  damaged  and  an- 
nounced that  additional  credit  would  be 
available  for  those  who  required  It. 

This  enabled  the  residents  to  act  immedi- 
ately to  clean  up  and  fix  up  their  properties 
before  the  cold  of  winter  moved  in  and 
made  repairs  inipossible.  The  decision  to  in- 
crease tJie  amount  of  the  unsecured  loans 
upset  the  normal  ceiling  of  $1,000  and  ex- 
ceeded the  expectations  of  the  people  of 
Fairbanks.  The  agency  had  been  asked  to 
grant  $2,500  loans  and,  via  telephone  from 
Washington,  the  celling  was  set  at  $3,000 
the  same  day  the  request  was  made. 

Who  could  ask  for  more  cooperation  or 
faster  action? 

Even  without  the  distinction  earned  In 
the  two  disasters  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration Is  worthy  of  special  recognition. 
The  agency  is  a  source  of  credit  and,  like 
every  frontier,  this  frontlerland  needs  credit 
on  liberal  terms.  Small  business  loans  have 
enabled  many  new  enterprises  to  come  Into 
being  to  provide  goods.  Eervlc€s  and  employ- 
ment in  places  where  all  three  have  been 
sorely  lacking. 

Credit  has  always  been  hard  to  find  in 
Alaska.  For  90  years  as  a  territory,  this  area 
had  virtually  none.  Nobody  would  loan  to  a 
peculiar  place  that  was  run  by  a  czar  called 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Since  statehood,  capital  has  been  Inter- 
ested In  a  limited  sort  of  way.  Things  are 
better  and  the  future  looks  still  better. 

But  all  would  be  different  had  the  Small 
Business  Administration  not  made  It  pos- 
sible for  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  to  come 
back  from  their  disasters.  Deterioration  in 
their  economies  would  have  led  to  a  shrivel- 
ling of  the  transportation  systems  and  all 
the  commercial  establishments  that  sup- 
ported them.  Population  would  be  less.  De- 
m.ands  would  be  less.  Life  would  be  a  step 
or  two  back  towr'.rd  the  isolation  and  hard- 
ships of  a  generation  ago. 

A  major  part  of  the  success  in  overcoming 
the  two  disasters  must  be  attributed  to  the 
vision,  courage,  and  ef?lciency  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS  IN  KOREA 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year,  while  in  Korea  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  at  the 
inauguration  of  President  Park,  I  met 
and  visited  with  a  number  of  U.S.  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  serving  in  that  coun- 
try'. As  in  other  countries  I  have  usited, 
I  found  these  Americans,  headed  by  their 
outstanding  Director,  Kevin  O'Donnell. 
doing  very  necessarj'.  dedicated,  and 
much-appreciated  work. 

Peace  Corps  in  Korea  is  now  1  year 
old.  Recently,  Mr.  O'Donnell  wrote  me. 
setting  forth  future  plans  and  enclosing 
articles  from  Korean  English-language 
newspapers  on  the  occasion  of  Peace 
Corps'  first  anniversary  in  Korea.  I  be- 
lieve tliat  Senators  will  want  to  read  the 
letter  and  the  articles  and  will  do  .so  with 
pride.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

September  18,  1967. 
Hon.  Fhed  R.  Harris, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Fred:  As  Peace  Corps  completed  Its 
first  year  In  Korea,  the  English  Language 
newspapers   noted   our  anniversary.   Having 


visited  us  in  Korea  during  this  first  year,  we 
thought  you  might  be  interested  in  reading 
these  news  stories,  so  we  would  like  to  share 
them  with  you. 

The  next  four  months  will  see  PC.'K  ex- 
pand greatly.  In  October  about  90  more  Vol- 
unteers will  arrive  to  teach  English  in  the 
Middle  Schools  (Junior  High).  In  December, 
100  Volunteers  are  due.  This  will  be  the  first 
group  of  Rura.  Health  Auxiliaries  who  will 
assist  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Social  Af- 
fairs In  opening  and  staffing  Health  Sub 
Centers  at  the  Myon  i  county  I  level.  The 
MHSA  has  a  five  year  program  of  taking 
Health  Services  out  into  the  rural  areas. 

In  January,  1968.  forty  more  Volunteer 
English  teachers  will  arrive  to  take  up  teach- 
ing assignments  in  Middle  Schools,  also  in 
January,  fifty  additional  Health  Volunteers 
are  expected. 

At  the  start  of  1968,  PC  K  will  number 
about  400  PCV's.  To  support  these  PCVs.  we 
are  regionalizing  our  orgamzatlon.  Regional 
Directors  will  be  assigned  to  Taegu,  Taejon, 
Chun  Chon  and  Kwang  Ju.  We  are  assign- 
ing physicians  to  Taegu  and  Kwang  Ju  to 
care  for  the  PCV's  personal  health  needs,  and 
have  added  one  Doctor  to  our  Seoul  Staff. 

The  continuing  warm  and  enthusiastic  co- 
operation and  assistance  extended  PC  K  by 
the  Koreans  Is  a  testimony  to  the  first  group's 
performance.  They  have  demonstrated  that 
young  Americans,  living  under  hardship  con- 
ditions in  a  strange  land,  and  facing  diffi- 
cult language  barriers,  can  nevertheless  be 
of  meaningful  assistance  to  the  host  coun- 
try and  truly  promote  understanding  be- 
tween people. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest  In  Peace 
Corps.  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kevin  O'Donnell, 

Director. 

[From  the  Korea  Herald,  Sept.  16.  1967] 

Not  Lusty,  Btnr  Sound — Peace  Corps  Here 

1  Year 

(By  Ho-Chol  Shin) 

Just  one  year  ago,  100  U.S.  Peace  C3orps 
volunteers  came  to  Korea  for  20  months  of 
flela  service.  The  Peace  Corps  Korea  1,  as  the 
project  is  called,  is  to  observe  tiie  first  anni- 
versary of  Its  arrival  today. 

The  Peace  Corps  Korea  1,  now  Just  one 
year  old,  is  still  not  exactly  a  lusty  Infant 
but  its  cradle  rocks  more  energetically  now 
and,  it  is  growing  fast  and  sound. 

In  retrospect,  the  Peace  Corps  in  Korea 
changed  considerably  during  the  past  year 
in  terms  of  quantity  and  quahty. 

Despite  the  energetic  and  vigorous  leader- 
ship of  Director  Kevin  O'Donnell  and  Dep- 
uty Director  Loren  Cox,  13  volunteers 
dropped  out  of  the  100-member  first  group. 
But  with  26  volunteers  added  In  July,  the 
Peace  Corps  family  swelled  to  113. 

O'Donnell  said  the  13  volunteers  resigned, 
mainly  because  of  health  problems  and  the 
difficulties  found  in  the  course  of  adjusting 
themselves  to  the  Korean  life. 

By  now.  however,  the  volunteers  feel  no 
"culture  shock"  In  Korea  as  they  were 
warned  aboiit.  he  said. 

The  past  year  was  a  period  of  hardship  for 
many  volunteers,  but  at  the  same  time.  It 
was  a  period  of  harvest  for  three  couples  who 
were  married  In  the  countryside.  A  volunteer 
in  Pusan  became  engaged  to  a  Korean  girl 
last  June. 

Looking  back  on  the  past  year  as  a  leader 
of  the  volunteers,  Kevin  O'Donnell  said.  "We 
all  have  le.arned  much  about  Korea  and  it"= 
people,  and  we  have  been  much  Impressed 
by  the  warm  and  enthusiastic  cooperation 
we  have  received  from  the  people." 

He  added.  "Additional  requests  for  more 
volunteers  by  the  Korean  government  leads 
us  to  believe  that  the  U.S.  Peace  Corps  is 
able  to  assist  Korea." 

Deputy  director  Loren  Cnx  recalls.  "We  had 
a  lot  of  problems  and  difficulties  at  the  be- 


ginning of  the  program,  but  we  solved  them 
in  cooperation  with  the  Korean  authorities 
and  the  people." 

The  unstinted  efforts  and  good  leadership 
shown  by  the  staff  members  of  the  Peace 
Corps  have  been  commendable.  Indeed. 

Staff  members  toured  thousands  of  miles 
across  the  country  to  encourage  the  volun- 
teers and  to  see  how  they  were  working  with 
their  assigned  Jobs. 

When  one  enters  the  office  of  the  Peace 
Corps  housed  at  the  Spcrts  Center,  the  first 
thing  facing  him  will  be  a  huge  photograph 
of  President  Chung  Hee  Park,  not  U.S.  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

This  well  indicates  how  they  are  thinking 
and  what  they  want  to  do  here  In  Korea, 
halfway  around  the  world  from  their  owoi 
country. 

"In  a  word,"  O'Donnell  said.  "We  have 
come  here  to  serve  the  Korean  people,  net 
to  lead  them." 

It  was  In  a  hotel  suite  that  three  staff 
members  opened  a  Peace  Corps  office  In  Au- 
gust last  year.  It  was  one  month  before  the 
first  group  of  100  members  arrived  In  Seoul. 

The  office  moved  to  a  foreigner's  home  and 
later  to  a  suite  of  rooms  provided  by  the 
Education  Ministry  In  the  Sports  Center. 
Here  the  staff  members  worked  for  three 
months  without  telephone  service. 

But  now.  a  staff  of  23  works  hard  with 
typewriter  keys  to  care  for  113  volunteers 
serrtng  as  teachers  at  113  colleges,  high 
schools  and  middle  schools  throughout  the 
cotintry. 

The  Peace  Corps  recently  established  re- 
gional branches  in  Taejon,  Kwangju,  Chun- 
chon  and  Taegu  to  expedite  communications 
between  the  volunteers  teaching  in  their 
respective  areas  of  responsibility. 


[From  the  Korea  Times,  Sept.  16,  196"! 

One- Year-Old  Peace  Corps — "Sincerity  To 

Learn  ' 

(By  Park  Nyon-su) 

The  sight  of  young  Americans  mingling 
with  Koreans  in  makkoUl  houses  or  on  the 
streets  and  talking  with  them  In  Korean 
has  not  been  an  unfamiliar  one  these  days. 
These  young  Americans  are  Peace  Corps 
volunteers. 

The  first  group  of  100  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers arrived  In  Korea  a  year  ago  today  and 
the  second  group  of  26  last  month  at  the 
request  of  Korean  government.  Tlie  volun- 
teers have  served  in  43  towns  as  teachers  of 
English,  science,  and  physical  education,  11 
of  them  in  colleges 

The  116  Peace  Corps  volunteers  residing 
throughout  Korea  live  with  Korean  families, 
eat  Korean  food,  teach  Korean  students,  and 
try  to  do  everything  the  way  Koreans  do  "in 
an  effort  to  know  Korea  and  Its  people  bet- 
ter." according  to  Kevin  O'Donnell,  director 
of  the  Peace  Corps  in  Korea. 

"We  have  gained  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  Korean  people  and  the  problems  Ko- 
rea Is  facing,  and  we  expect  our  mutual 
understanding  will  help  tighten  the  friend- 
ship between  the  two  countries."  said 
O'Donnell. 

The  Peace  Corps  director  In  Korea  said 
that  he  Is  happy  to  see  the  volunteers  are 
doing  well  In  spite  of  many  difficulties  they 
face  here. 

Of  the  126  volunteers  who  came  to  Korea, 
six  were  sent  home  bec.ause  of  health  prob- 
lems and  another  six  left  because  of  adap- 
tation problems  such  as  the  language  bar- 
rier and  differences  In  food  and  customs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Baker  are  one  of  11 
married  couples  among  the  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers, and  they  live  with  a  Korean  family 
In  Chegi-dong.  Seoul.  He  teaches  Engllsli 
at  the  College  of  Education,  Seoul  National 
University,  and  she  at  the  Attached  High 
School.  SNU. 

Baker  said  that  he  volunteered  for  the 
Peace   Corps   to   see   foreign   countries   and 
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their  peoples.  But  the  Bakers  found  they 
could  not  travel  widely  because  they  had 
neither  enough  time  nor  money  to  do  so. 

But  the  Bakers  said  they  enjoyed  life  In 
Korea  where  the  people  are  hospitable,  the 
landscape  Is  beautiful,  and  the  customs  are 
Interesting. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  coming  to  Korea 
suffer  many  difficulties,  the  Bakers  said. 

The  first  difficulty  Is  being  conspicuous, 
the  husband  said.  A  volunteer  cannot  go 
anywhere  without  being  watched  by  staring 
eyes. 

Second  difficulty  is  the  sense  of  separation 
resulting  from  the  language  btorler,  Mrs. 
Baker  said.  •Sometimes  I  felt  like  a  complete 
stranger  even  In  my  classrooms.  The  stu- 
dents often  do  not  show  any  response  to  my 
lecture,  and  at  those  moments  I  wonder  If 
they  understand  me,"  she  said. 

The  third  difficulty  comes  from  Korean 
foods.  The  Bakers  do  not  like  hot  food.  When 
they  really  hanker  for  American  food,  they 
go  out  to  restaurants  even  though  they  know 
that  even  there  they  will  not  be  able  to  eat 
"real"  American  food. 

The  popularity  of  the  American  teachers 
among  Korean  students  Is  rising  with  the 
time,  said  a  fellow  teacher  of  Mrs.  Baker. 

"At  first,  the  students  seemed  reluctant  to 
approach  the  American  teacher,  apparently 
In  shame  over  their  poor  English.  When  they 
saw  the  American  teacher  speak  In  Korean 
Instead  of  English,  they  seemed  pleased  and 
began    to   approach   her."  said   the   teacher. 

Kim  Hak-Jun,  vice  principal  of  Kyonggl 
Middle  School,  said  of  John  Mlddleton.  a 
Peace  Corpe  volunteer  teaching  English  at 
the  school,  that  he  is  as  helpful  to  other 
English  teachers  as  to  the  students. 

Kang  Kyong-gu.  chief  of  the  International 
education  division  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, said  that  the  volunteers  have  done  bet- 
ter In  Korea  than  were  expected  "through 
their  sincerity  to  learn  and  understand  Korea 
and  Its  people  and  through  the  desire  to  re- 
adjust themselves  to  the  new  environment  " 

He  regretted,  however,  that  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  volunteers  returned  home 
early  "apparently  due  to  insufficient  training 
before  coming  to  Korea." 


THE    CRIME    GAME 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  Thrusday.  September  21.  1967,  the 
Washington  Post  published  an  excellent 
editorial  entitled  "The  Crime  Game." 
The  last  paragraph  of  this  editorial 
reads ; 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  kind  of  crime 
that  now  most  worries  the  American  people, 
the  kind  of  crime  that  makes  them  fearful 
of  walking  at  night  In  the  streets  of  their 
cities,  Is  not  organized  crime  at  all  but 
random,  violent.  Individual  street  crime — 
robbery,  rape,  assault,  wanton  homicide,  of- 
fenses to  which  electronic  eavesdropping  is 
totally  Irrelevant.  Congress  can  do  something 
about  this  kind  of  crime — not  by  sniping  at 
an  Attorney  General  who  has  demonstrated 
extraordinary  sensitivity  to  the  problem  but 
by  enacting  the  Safe  Streets  bill  which  the 
President  has  submitted  to  It.  The  responsi- 
bility now  rests  on  the  Hill. 

As  the  whole  editorial  is  so  provaca- 
tive,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post. 

Sept.  21.  1967] 

The   Cktme   G.^me 

Make  a  silly  accusation  and  you're  pretty 
likely  to  get  a  silly  response.  Recently  a 
Republican  Task  Force  pointed  a  blunder- 
buss at  the  Department  of  Justice  and  let  fly 
with  a  load  of  political  blrdshot  to  the  effect 


that  the  Department  has  been  indifferent  to 
organized  crime  In  the  United  States.  The 
Attorney  General,  as  well  aware  as  any 
Republican  that  there  Is  going  to  be  a  na- 
tional election  next  year,  fired  back  the  other 
day  with  a  couple  of  barrels  of  statistics  in- 
dicating that  racketeers  are  being  prosecuted 
and  convicted  far  faster  than  they  can  fleece 
the  public. 

The  Republican  rhetoric  charged  the  At- 
torney General  with  "an  Incredible  retreat  In 
the  war  on  criminal  activity"  because  of 
■hamstringing  of  Federal  agents"  by  his  order 
forbidding  the  use  of  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping devices.  The  Attorney  Generals  modest 
retort  to  this  was  that  "the  Department  of 
Justice  Is  mounting  an  attack  on  organized 
crime  which  is  unequalled  In  Its  dimensions 
and  unparalleled  In  Its  results."  And  he  added 
what  seems  to  us  somewhat  dubious,  that  "In 
the  final  analysis  for  law  enforcement.  It  Is 
convictions  that  count." 

Convictions  are  a  help,  of  course.  But  In 
the  final  analysis,  they  are  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  law  enforcement  failure.  In  the  final 
analysis.  It  Is  prevention  of  crime  that 
coxints.  And  a  diminishing  rate  of  prosecution 
and  conviction  could  be  the  healthiest  of 
indices. 

The  attack  and  the  answer  represent,  in 
some  degree,  a  playing  of  "the  crime  game"  on 
either  side.  Statistics  m  this  area  are  notori- 
ously unreliable  and  can  be  cited  to  prove 
almost  any  point.  Besides,  they  tell  only  a 
fraction  of  the  story.  As  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  pointed  out,  "Offense  and  arrest 
figures  do  not  aid  very  much  in  analyzing  the 
scope  of  professional  crime.  .  .  .  Although 
the  police  statistics  Indicate  a  lot  of  crime 
today,  they  do  not  begin  to  Indicate  the  full 
amount.  .  .  .  The  actual  amount  of  crime 
In  the  United  States  today  Is  several  times 
that  reported  In  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports." 

Moreover,  the  Republican  Task  Force  at- 
tacks the  Attorney  General  for  what  Is  pre- 
cisely the  most  praiseworthy  part  of  his  per- 
formance. He  has  Insisted,  as  no  other  Attor- 
ney General  from  Tom  Clark  to  Ramsey  Clark 
has  Insisted,  that  the  Investigating  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  observe  the  law 
in  enforcing  the  law.  He  has  accorded  re- 
spect to  the  right  of  privacy  fundamental  to 
all  freedom  by  forbidding  Federal  agents  to 
employ  taps  and  bugs  In  violation  of  Federal 
and  local  laws.  The  attack  on  crime  Is  In  no 
way  weakened  by  this  signal  commitment  to 
human  decency  and  constitutional  command. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  kind  of  crime  that 
now  most  worries  the  American  people,  the 
kind  of  crime  that  makes  them  fearful  of 
walking  at  night  In  the  streets  of  their  cities. 
Is  not  organized  crime  at  all  but  random,  vio- 
lent. Individual  street  crime — robbery,  rape, 
assault,  wanton  homicide,  offenses  to  which 
electronic  eavesdropping  Is  totally  Irrelevant. 
Congress  can  do  something  about  this  kind 
of  crime — not  by  sniping  at  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  has  demonstrated  extraordinary 
sensitivity  to  the  problem  but  by  enacting 
the  Safe  Streets  bill  which  the  President  has 
submitted  to  it.  The  responsibility  now  rests 
on  the  HUl. 


consent  to  place  the  court's  resolution 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  2 
(Resolution   of   Senate   bill   1236) 

Whereas,  Senator  Howard  Baker  has  re- 
quested the  Court  to  recommend  that  his 
Senate  Bill  ^1236  proposing  to  return  part 
of  the  federal  revenue  to  the  State  and  local 
governments  for  their  use  without  strings 
attached. 

Now.  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Lake 
County  Quarterly  Court  go  on  record  as 
being  in  favor  of  Senate  Bill  iil236  by  Sena- 
tor Baker. 

Motion  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Peacock,  Jr.,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Fred  A.  Wortman  that  said  resolution 
be  adopted. 

ROLLCALL 

For:  Floyd  Flowers,  James  Hearn.  Robert 
Henley.  Ira  Holloway.  Woodrow  Leggett.  J. 
W.  Lovlngs.  Joe  K.  Miller.  Jlmm  Moore,  E.  A. 
Peacock  Jr.,  Frank  Provow,  Cornell  Rhodes, 
Maynard  Scott,  Fred  A.  Wortman. 

Against:  None. 

Yes,  13. 

No,  0. 

Resolution  adopted. 

State  of  Tennessee,  Lake  County:  I.  J.  G. 
Shull,  Clerk  of  the  County  Court  of  Lake 
County,  Tennessee  do  hereby  certify  the 
above  Resolution  to  be  a  true  copy  of  Resolu- 
tion a  2  adopted  by  the  Lake  County  Quar- 
terly Court  at  a  Special  Session  on  Sept.  18, 
1967,  said  resolution  is  recorded  in  Quarterly 
Court  Minute  Book  "3",  page  "125".  In  the 
office  of  County  Court  Clerk. 

Witness  my  seal  and  signature  of  office  this 
the  18th  day  of  September,  1967. 

[SEAL]  J.  G.   Shdll, 

County  Court  Clerk. 


LAKE  COUNTY  QUARTERLY  COURT 
ENDORSES  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
much  pleased  to  report  that  the  Lake 
County  Quarterly  Court  has  unanimously 
endorsed  S.  1236,  the  Federal  revenue- 
sharing  proposal  which  I  introduced  on 
March  9. 

It  is  important  to  have  the  support  of 
local  governmental  officials  for  this  ef- 
fort to  rebuild  and  revitalize  State  and 
local  governments. 

Because  I  think  It  is  important  that 
the  continuing  development  of  local 
government  Interest  in  revenue  sharing 
be  noticed  by  this  body,  I  ask  unanimous 


LAW  STUDENT  FROM  PENNSYLVA- 
NIA WRITES  LETTER  ON  SEPARA- 
TION OF  POWERS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  1967.  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  published  a  lengthy  and  erudite  let- 
ter on  "The  Separation  of  Powers,"  writ- 
ten by  one  of  our  bright  young  men  from 
Pennsylvania  w^ho  have  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  continue  their  graduate  and 
professional  studies.  The  author  of  this 
letter,  Mr.  Bernard  Yanavich,  Jr.,  is  a 
native  of  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  and  is  a 
law  student  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Yanavich's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Separation  of  Powers 

Sir:  The  Fulbrlght  Resolution  on  Foreign 
Relations  introduced  in  the  Senate  has  sown 
the  seed  of  controversy.  But  the  resulting 
tree  branches  out  far  beyond  the  field  of 
foreign  relations.  Its  roots  go  far  beyond  the 
peripheral  eroded  present  and  seek  the  re- 
freshing reservoirs  and  good  soil  of  the  sound 
constitutional  doctrines  of  the  past.  I  am 
talking  about  the  separation  of  powers. 

When  we  deal  with  the  Constitution,  we 
are  dealing  with  a  highly  academic  subject. 
This  Is  not  a  case  of  departmental  jealousy, 
this  Is  a  case  of  re-examining  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  of  determining 
what  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  says,  and 
then  of  obeying  that  law.  I  like  the  sound 
thinking  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  a  former 
law  professor  and  dean  of  a  law  school,  when 
he  pleaded  that  "we  return  to  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution." 
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As  the  controversy  began  with  foreign  pol- 
icy, consider  first  that  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  concerns  relations  and  agreements 
with  other  countries: 

Article  II  Section  2  says: 

"The  President  .  .  .  shsOl  have  power, 
by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  provided  two  thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  concur:  and  he  shall 
nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  Advice  and 
Consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambas- 
sadors .  .  ." 

SENATE  PLAYS  LARGE  ROLE 

At  once  it  is  evident  that  the  Senate  is  to 
pLiV  a  large  role  in  foreign  policy.  It  not  only 
must  ratify  all  treaties,  but  It  must  also  con- 
firm the  appointments  of  those  who  are  to 
work  in  foreign  relations.  The  division  and 
limitation,  the  separation  of  powers  is  the 
very  base  of  the  constitutional  system  for 
foreign  policy. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  "treaty"?  I  refer 
again  to  the  thinking  of  the  distinguished 
senior  senator  from  Oregon.  While  testifying 
before  the  special  Subcommittee  on  the  Sep- 
aration of  Powers.  Senator  Morse  answered 
In  the  affirmative  to  this  question  by  Senator 
Sam  Ervin:  "As  I  interpret  you.  It  is  your 
conviction  that  the  treaty-making  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  require  the  submission 
to  the  Senate  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  of  any 
agreement  negotiated  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  which  requires 
either  an  appropriation  or  legislation  by 
Congress  for  Its  Implementation?" 

A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  and  not  a 
joint  resolution  of  Congress  is  what  Is  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution. 

The  Senate  as  representatives  of  the  people 
must  share  with  the  executive  the  constitu- 
tional responsibility  for  the  making  of 
American  foreign  policy.  Speaking  In  defense 
of  the  Constitutional  system.  Senator  Morse 
detines  what  the  other  much-used  device,  the 
executive  agreement,  should  mean:  "The 
power  of  the  President  to  make  Independent 
executive  agreements  is  power  merely  to  carry 
out  and  Implement  the  policy  of  the  nation 
which  has  been  adopted  In  a  proper  fashion; 
that  is  by  concurrence  of  the  President  and 
the  Senate." 

RETURN  TO  SPIRIT 

From  my  reading  of  the  Constitution  I 
conclude  that  Senator  Fulbrlght's  resolu- 
tion advocates  not  a  modification  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  a  noted  columnist  insisted,  but 
a  return  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land. 

Now  to  the  greater  problem,  the  gradual 
erosion  of  the  protecting  shield  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Congress  and  not  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  has  the  power  under  Article  I. 
Section  8  "to  declare  War."  "to  raise  and 
support  Armies."  "to  provide  and  maintain  a 
Navy."  and  "to  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
Militia  to  execute  the  I^aws  of  the  Union. 
suppress  Insurrections  and  repel  Invasions." 

"The  Congress  has  the  supposed  power  of 
the  purse.  Yet  time  and  again  Congress  has 
yle'''"^  It'  many  powers  to  the  Executive 
Branch  under  the  pressures  of  "prior  commit- 
ments." At  the  present  time  no  one  seriously 
doubts  that  the  Executive  alone  can  Involve 
us  in  war.  but  the  power  to  declare  war  Is  In 
the  Congress.  No  one  doubts  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive can  get  a  tax  hike,  a  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation, an  appropriation  for  a  greater 
army,  etc  .  with  little  or  no  difficulty,  though 
these  are  p)owers  vested  in  the  Congress.  No 
longer  Is  It  a  question  of  what  the  Congress 
considers  priorities,  but  what  the  Executive 
considers  emergencies. 

"USfRPATION" 

Advocates  of  the  Executive  department's 
"usurpation"  (I  prefer  Senator  Morse's  term 
over  Senator  Church's  "circumvention")  of 
powers  granted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution use  as  a  precedent  the  dangerous 
but  necessary  tendency  toward  practically 
unlimited  power  to  meet  the  dire  national 
emergencies     of     hellzapoppln     yesterdays. 


These  precedents  were  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  language  which  indicates  the 
temporary-only  character  of  the  powers. 

Different  thinking  by  the  court  In  1952 
produced  the  Youngstown  case  In  which  Mr. 
Justice  Black  stated:  "The  founders  of  this 
nation  entrusted  the  lawmaking  power  to 
the  Congress  alone  In  both  good  and  bad 
times." 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  gave  this  Inter- 
pretation to  the  same  case:  "A  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment like  ours  no  doubt  at  times  feels  the 
lack  of  power  to  act  with  complete,  all-em- 
bracing, swiftly -moving  authority.  No  doubt 
a  government  with  distributed  authority  .  .  . 
labors  under  restrictions  from  which  other 
governments  are  free.  In  any  event  our  gov- 
ernment was  designed  to  have  such  restric- 
tions. The  price  was  deemed  not  too  high 
In  view  of  the  safeguards  which  these  restric- 
tions afford." 

The  safeguards,  as  every  schoolboy  is 
taught,  are  the  separation  of  powers,  the 
checks  and  balances,  the  delegations  of 
duties  carefully  written  into  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  goes  without  saying  that  these  safe- 
guards must  be  acknowledged  unless  the 
Constitution  is  amended.  Senator  Morse 
summed  it  up  in  the  best  statement  I  have 
heard : 

"It  is  about  time  that  we  return  to  the 
Constitution  and  make  clear  that  boys  are 
not  going  to  be  sent  to  die  on  battlefields 
anywhere  in  the  world  unless  our  Presidents 
follow  Constitutional  processes." 

Bernard  A.  Yanavich,   Jr. 


THE    NEED    TO    UPDATE    THE    U.S. 
FISHING  FLEET 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  additional  remarks  in  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  104.  which  I  in- 
troduced along  with  several  other  Sen- 
ators on  August  14. 

Along  with  the  sad  plight  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  in  cargo-carrying  capabil- 
ity, the  long-ignored  fishing  fleet  should 
be  included  in  efforts  to  update  our  sea- 
going vessels.  Where  once  the  United 
States  led  the  world  in  fishing,  it  now 
ranks  fifth.  The  fishing  industrj'  is  a 
vast  one,  ranging  from  Maine  to  the  gulf 
and  all  along  the  Pacific  coast.  Our 
waters  contain  vast  amounts  of  almost 
every  kind  of  fish  that  we  use.  However, 
we  now  import  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  fisheries  products.  This  figure  is  cer- 
tainly noteworthy.  Tlie  existing  condi- 
tions among  the  fishing  fleets  do  not  al- 
low us  to  take  full  advantage  of  one  of 
the  richest  sources  of  food  that  the 
Nation  possesses. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
should  lead  the  world  in  commercial  fish- 
ing; but  without  more  adequate  fishing 
vessels,  this  simply  cannot  be  done.  Fish- 
ing fleets  are  also  valuable  auxiliaries  to 
the  merchant  marine  as  has  been  proven 
many  times  in  the  past.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Na- 
tion to  set  a  policy  of  development  for 
its  fishing  industry'. 

I  firmly  believe  that  such  a  proposal 
should  rightly  be  included  in  the  study 
called  for  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
104.  With  sound  proposals  from  these 
parties  with  a  vital  interest  in  all  phases 
of  the  merchant  marine.  I  hope  that  we 
can  develop  a  viable  system  in  this  area. 
It  is  essential  that  we  do. 


Courier  published  an  editorial  concern- 
ing the  most  serious  economic  problem 
facing  my  State  today — the  excessive 
importation  of  foreign  textiles.  The  edi- 
torial was  entitled,  appropriately,  "Two- 
Faced  on  Textiles,"  and  in  the  short 
space  of  some  300  words  cogently  ex- 
pressed the  dismay  of  South  Carolinians 
over  the  ambiguous  pohcy  of  the  admin- 
istration with  regard  to  textiles. 

The  statement  made  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident recently  in  Greenville,  S.C,  reaf- 
firming the  administration's  supposed 
support  of  this  essential  mdustry  and 
pledging  to  "take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  save  the  industry  and 
to  make  it  expand,"  borders  on  the  in- 
credible when  coupled  with  assurances 
made  to  the  Japxanese  1  week  earlier  that 
the  administration  opposed  quota  limi- 
tations on  foreign  textiles. 

I  congratulate  the  News  and  Courier 
on  this  perceptive  editorial,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two-Faced  on  Textiles 

In  dealing  with  problems  of  the  textile 
Industry,  the  Johnson  administration  pre- 
sents two  faces.  One  can  be  seen  In  a  recent 
statement  by  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey. The  other  is  discerned  in  the  admin- 
istration's private  assurances  to  Japanese 
offi'ilals. 

During  his  recent  visit  to  South  Carolina's 
textile-manufacturing  center.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey declared : 

"This  administration  will  not  allow  the 
textile  Industry  to  be  weakened  or  depressed. 
We  will  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  save  the  Industry  and  to  make  it  expand." 

This  statement  has  a  hollow  note  In  view 
of  Sen.  Ernest  F.  Holllngs'  report  Sept.  15 
that  the  U.S.  State  Department  has  assured 
Japanese  officials  that  the  administration 
opposes  the  textile  Import  quota  bills  pend- 
ing In  Congress. 

For  years,  the  State  Department  has  re- 
garded the  textile  industry  as  expendable  In 
negotiations  with  the  Japanese.  The  John- 
son administration  apparently  still  hews  to 
this  line,  no  matter  what  Mr.  Humphrey  says 
on  ft  political  expedition  to  textile  country. 

If  the  interests  of  the  textile  companies 
and  their  employes  are  to  be  protected, 
Congrefs  will  have  to  provide  the  protection. 
Indeed  prot-ection  of  an  Industry  Is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Congress,  for  the  Constitution 
gives  the  legislative  branch  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce. 

It  Is  encouraging  that  Sen.  Holllngs  now 
has  65  co-sponsors  for  his  textile  Import 
quota  proposal.  We  hope  the  Democratic 
leadership  of  the  Senate  will  cooperate  In 
obUlnlng  passage.  The  textile  Industry — 
South  Carolina's  principal  industry — de- 
serves a  measure  of  protection  against  for- 
eign imports  produced  with  cheap  labor. 
The  industry  Is  not  asking  for  a  shut-off  of 
all  foreign  "textiles,  simply  a  checking  of 
the  fiood  into  U.S.  markets.  If  the  flood  is 
not  checked,  an  Important  American  Indus- 
try will  suffer. 

As  for  the  Johnson  administration.  It  Is 
bound  to  suffer  loss  of  public  confidence  if 
It  persists  In  a  two-faced  policy.  The  public 
is  not  likely  to  be  fooled  by  the  present 
devious  approach. 


IMPORTATION  OF  TEXTILES 

Mr.    HOLLINGS.  Mr.    President,    on 
September  26,  the  Charleston  News  and 


AMERICAN     BUSINESS     NEEDS     TO 
HELP  EASE  POVERTY  CRISIS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
mounting  problems  of  urban  America — 
poor   education,   poverty,   illnesses,   and 
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lack  of  job  opportunities — will  not  be 
solved  by  governmental  action  alone, 
whether  that  action  occurs  at  the  Fed- 
ersil.  State,  or  local  level.  The  private 
sector  must  seek  to  play  a  role  in  meet- 
ing this  crisis. 

In  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
cases.  American  businessmen  are  anx- 
ious to  assume  their  rightful  role  in  the 
alleviation  and  elimination  of  urban 
America's  plight. 

Andrew  Helskell,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Time,  Inc.,  delivered  an  excel- 
lent address  in  New  York  City  on  Sep- 
tember 19  outlining  the  steps  which 
some  businessmen  might  take.  While  the 
precise  steps  to  which  Mr.  Helskell  refers 
might  not  be  appropriate  for  all  cor- 
porations, I  think  the  emphasis  Is  cor- 
rect; namely,  that  large  private  cor- 
porations and  enterprises  should  exercise 
Increasing  interest  and  concern  In  the 
significant  dlfQcultles  and  problems  of 
our  cities. 

I  commend  Mr.  Helskell  for  his  re- 
marks and  I  commend  his  address  to 
others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  September  20,  1967,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Heiskell   Urges   US    Companies   To    Relax 
Hiring  Rules  for  Poor 
(By  Henry  Raymont) 

Andrew  Helskell.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Times  Inc..  called  on  the  nation's  corpora- 
tions yesterday  to  lower  employment  stand- 
ards, 1*  necessary,  to  provide  thousands  of 
more  jobs  of  people  living  In  urban  slums. 

"I  urgently  sugt;est  that  every  corporation 
should  consider  hiring,  for  every  100  men 
In  Its  force,  one  man  who  doesn't  meet  their 
normal  sU^ndards,"  Mr.  Helskell  told  a  hushed 
audience  at  the  annual  luncheon  of  the 
Magazine  Publisher  Association 

He  predicted  the  plan  would  be  "a  practical 
way  "  of  closing  a  "credibility  gap"  that  he 
said  existed  in  the  slums.  The  slums,  he  ex- 
plained, doubt  that  private  Industry  Is  Inter- 
ested In  helping  to  improve  e<ronomlc  and 
social  conditions  In  American  cities. 

SEEKING  NEW  SOLtmONS 

Mr.  Helskell  was  speaking  as  the  co-chair- 
man of  the  Urban  Coalition,  an  organization 
of  representatives  of  Industry,  business,  labor 
and  clvll-rlghts  eroups.  and  of  local  govern- 
ments. The  co.\!lt!on  was  formed  in  Wash- 
ington July  31  to  And  new  solutions  for  the 
multiplying  problems  of  the  cities 

"They,  the  underprivileged,  don't  believe 
we  are  serious  in  our  promises  to  help  relieve 
the  problems  of  the  urban  chettoes."  he  said. 
"It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  the  first  priority  Is 
Jobs,  and  Jobs  which  most  of  us  are  not 
necessarily  In  a  position  to  offer. 

"So  we  oufrht  to  break  down  some  of  the 
existing  standards  and  rules  so  that  we  can 
hire  those  people  who  are  In  the  greatest 
need  and  then  train  them  while  they  work." 

The  speech  drew  only  brief  applause  from 
the  audience  of  about  600  magazine  and  ad- 
vertising executives  who  attended  the 
luncheon  on  the  Starlight  Roof  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

After  the  luncheon,  however,  several  edi- 
tors went  up  to  Mr  Helskell  to  offer  their  co- 
operation and  ask  for  details  about  the  Urban 
Coalition.  One  of  them  was  Mortimer 
Berkowltz.  Jr..  the  burly  publisher  of  Fowler 
Grower  magazine,  who  had  a  bandage  on  his 
forehead. 


ATTACK    NEAR    GRACIE    MANSION 

Explaining  that  he  had  been  attacked  by 
two  youth  Saturday  while  walking  with  a 
friend  near  Grade  Mansion,  Mr.  Berkowltz 
said:  "I  got  It  firsthand,  I  got  very  close  to 
getting  killed.  Tou  let  me  know  what  we  can 
do  to  help,  and  I  promise  you  we'll  do  It." 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Helskell  made  an  urgent 
plea  for  "all  levels  of  society"  to  work  to- 
gether in  solving  the  problems  of  the  ghetto. 

"Our  society  will  not  take  more  than  three 
or  five  years  of  rioting  every  summer  without 
the  machine  of  government  beginning  to 
erode,"  he  said.  "If  we  do  not  solve  this  to- 
gether there  will  start  a  waive  of  repression 
that  all  of  us  here  will  live  to  regret." 

In  commenting  on  conditions  In  the  slums. 
Mr.  Helskell  aligned  himself  with  the  view 
of  Whitney  Young.  Jr.,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Urban  League,  saying  that 
"without  Justice  we  neither  wUl  have  nor  do 
we  deserve  order." 

In  hla  address,  Mr.  Helskell  also  urged  that 
labor  unions  move  more  rapidly  to  "open 
their  ranks"  to  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans 
and  that  private  foundations  set  aside  a  third 
of  their  funds  over  the  next  three  years  for 
training  programs  In  the  slums. 

Charles  L.  Gleason.  jsersonnel  director  of 
Time  Inc  ,  said  last  night  that  "the  Helskell 
hiring  plan  Is  now  before  the  board,  and  we 
are  actively  discussing  Just  how  to  Implement 
It."  The  company  has  2,500  employes  In  the 
city. 

EXCELLENT  RECORD  OF  THE  MARY- 
LAND DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOY- 
MENT SECURITY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  editorial  In  the  Baltimore  Sun 
drew  my  attention  to  a  publication  of  the 
Maryland  Department  of  Employment 
Security,  entitled  "Advance  Annual  Re- 
port, Fiscal  Year  1967." 

The  report  reveals  an  Impressive  array 
of  statistics  and  shows  that,  among  other 
things,  unemployment  in  Maryland 
dropped  by  4.500  in  fiscal  year  1967.  Non- 
agricultural  and  salaried  workers  aver- 
aged 1.166.300— up  69.400  over  the  1966 
total. 

There  is  plenty  of  other  good  news  in 
the  report.  I  agree  with  the  Sun  that  the 
department  of  unemployment  security  is 
to  be  commended  for  making  these  en- 
couraging figures  available  to  the  public 
as  early  as  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Baltimore  Sun  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

An  Excellent  Record 

The  Maryland  Department  of  Employment 
Security  has  Issued  a  pamphlet  entitled: 
"Advance  Annual  Report,  Fiscal  Year  1967." 
The  regular  reports  are  never  Issued  until 
January  or  February — more  than  six  months 
after  the  close  of  the  year  covered.  No  more 
than  a  glance  through  the  advance  pamphlet 
should  be  enough  to  explain  why  the  depart- 
ment should  have  wanted  to  rush  Into  print 
with  the  year-end  facts  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible— the  facts  could  be  no  better. 

Through  the  12-month  period  non-agrl- 
cuUtiral  wage  and  salaried  workers  averaged 
1,166.300 — up  69.400  over  the  1966  total.  The 
unemployment  total  dropped  by  4.500.  The 
Increase  in  the  one  sjea  and  the  contraction 
In  the  other  resulted  In  a  reduction  of  $605,- 
000  In  the  amount  distributed  In  benefits  to 
unemployed  persons  who  lost  their  Jobs 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  employers  who 


finance  the  full  burden  of  unemployment 
compensation  there  are  these  facts:  In  fiscal 
1967  the  tax  rate  schedule  applied  against 
employers  on  the  basis  of  their  respective 
employment  records  was  the  lowest  In  the 
State's'  history  of  the  program.  The  outlook 
for  a  continuation  of  that  schedule  Is  excel- 
lent: at  the  end  of  the  year  the  trust  fund 
behind  the  program  was  at  Its  highest  figure. 
The  array  of  facts  In  the  report,  and  this 
without  exception,  provides  good  news  for 
those  In  the  labor  m.irkets.  employers  and 
the  public  generally.  The  advance  report  Is 
welcome  not  only  because  it  co:uains  good 
news  but  It  displays  a  desire  on  the  part  of  a 
State  agency  to  report  quickly  to  the  public— 
a  desire  that  Is  rare  if  not  unique  among 
State  departments. 


INTERNATIONAL   ESPIONAGE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Mon- 
day's edition  of  the  State,  of  Columbia, 
S.C.,  contains  an  extremely  Interesting 
column  by  Henry  J.  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor 
is  a  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Switzer- 
land, and  in  that  position  he  was  able  to 
see  the  complicated  role  which  interna- 
tional espionage  plays  in  modern  history. 
The  unique  situation  in  Switzerland  as 
a  model  country  made  it  a  particularly 
valuable  vantage  point  for  Mr.  Taylor's 
observations. 

In  his  coliunn  published  in  the  State, 
Mr.  Taylor  draws  upon  his  own  observa- 
tions and  upon  recent  writings  by  Svet- 
lana  Alliluyeva  to  show  the  importance 
which  the  Soviets  place  upon  espionage 
activity.  I  quote  the  last  two  paragraphs 
from  Mr.  Taylor's  excellent  article: 

Former  Central  Intelligence  Agency  chief 
Allen  W.  Dulles  has  stated  that  "the  Soviet 
had  over  40  high-level  agents  In  various 
Washington  departments  and  agencies  dur- 
ing World  War  11.  At  least  this  many  were 
uncovered;  we  don't  know  how  many  re- 
mained undetected." 

It  would  be  Inconceivable  to  any  experi- 
enced Intelligence  manager  that  there  are 
any  fewer  In  decision-making  places  In  Wash- 
ington today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Columnists    Recall    Soviet   Intrigues: 

Espionage  Is  Tricky   Business 

<By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Svetlana  AllUuyeva's  widely  syndicated 
"Twenty  Letters  to  a  Friend"  pictures  her 
father's  Kremlin  from  the  inside.  Another 
book.  "A  Man  C.UIed  Lucy."  by  Pierre  Accoce 
and  Pierre  Quet.  along  with  my  own  findings 
in  Switzerland,  (while  U.S.  Ambassador 
there)  shows  Stalin's  treasure-trove  of  espi- 
onage In  that  neutral  territory  with  equally 
stark  revelation. 

During  the  wartime  period  Svetlana  writes 
about,  the  Soviet  did  not  have  diplomatic 
relations  with  Switzerland.  But  a  blond,  anti- 
Nazi  giant  named  Hans  Bernd  Glsevius  who 
w.is  a  vice-consul  at  the  German  legation  In 
Bern  under  the  direction  of  Hitler's  secret 
service,  became  a  pipe  line  to  us.  So  did 
another  sympathetic  anti-Nazi,  an  assistant 
to  German  Ambassador  Kocher.  This  was  an 
"unvetted  source."  a  man  who  remains  as 
mysterious  and  unidentified  to  his  employers 
(our  country)  as  to  the  enemy  against  whom 
he  works. 

The  cafe  Grief  In  Zurich  was  a  center  for 
interenemy   agents   and    transient   refugees, 
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and  courageous  U.S.  Army  Colonel  Barnwell 
R.  Legge.  our  military  attache  at  Bern,  prac- 
tically controlled  this  center. 

The  Swiss  Army's  Brigadier- Colonel  Roger 
Masson,  In  turn,  chief  of  Sw^ss  counterintel- 
ligence, was  In  contact  with  German  S.  S. 
Bngadafuhrer  Walter  Schellenberg  who  ulti- 
mately emerged  a  hero  of  the  German  antl- 
Hltler  movement. 

We  passed  their  Information  on  to  Stalin. 

What  we  never  knew  was  that  Stalin  had 
his  own  Immensely  successful  espionage  ap- 
paratus In  Lausanne,  the  information  out- 
put of  which  was  astounding  and  would  have 
saved  countless  American  lives.  Stalin 
couldn't  have  helped  us  less  if  he  had  been 
Hitler  himself.  The  Soviet  simply  stood  by, 
took  everything  and  gave  nothing. 

German  CommunistE  call  an  agent  "kal- 
tegestallt"  In  the  technical  Jargon  of  Soviet 
espionage  If  the  man  is  "on  ice"  between 
missions.  German  Communists  had  pene- 
trated the  highest  levels  of  the  German 
army,  navy  and  air  force  general  staSs  and 
even  Hitler's  personal  entourage.  Moreover, 
the  German  Communists  had  about  20  Ger- 
man resident  directors  trained  at  the  Soviet 
spy  school  at  Sekhjodnya  and  operating  es- 
pionage centers  throughout  wartime  Ger- 
many. They  controlled  some  300  German 
Communist  agents.  But  they  faced  the  prob- 
lem of  communicating  with  the  BCremlln. 

A  remarkably  able  Red  agent  named  Ru- 
dolph Roessler  was  "kaletgestallt"  In  Berlin 
and  the  German  Communist  party  faithful 
sent  him  under  cover  to  Lausanne.  Red 
agents  often  confirm  their  contacts  by  pro- 
ducing currency  notes  that  bear  consecu- 
tive serial  numbers.  Roessler  provided  this 
Identification  to  comrade  "XjCon,"  the  head 
of  the  Communist  party  In  Switzerland,  Leon 
set  up  Roessler  and  a  Moscow-beamed  radio 
In  Lausanne  and  supplied  him  a  group  of 
helpers  based  In  Geneva. 

Relaying  the  top-level  Information  re- 
ceived "  from  the  Communists  Inside  Ger- 
many, the  Lausanne  nest  established  what 
was  designated  as  the  "Viking  Line" — direct 
to  Stalin. 

Stalin  was  called  Koba  by  his  few  Inti- 
mates. It  was  the  code  name  he  supplied 
Lausanne.  The  Red  nest  reported  to  him  In 
advance,  sometimes  months  In  advance 
such  vital  secrets  as  Germany's  seizure  of 
Austria.  It  also  rushed  him  the  first  hint  of 
Hitler's  decision  to  stage  the  horrible  po- 
groms against  the  Jews.  The  L-iu-sanne  nest 
found  this  did  not  ruffle  Stalin.  He  had  an 
Intense  hatred  of  Jews  and  purged  them  on 
a  scale  proportionate  to  Nazi  Germany,  a 
fact  Implied  even  by  Svetlana  in  her  "Twenty 
Letters." 

Hitler  Invaded  Poland,  the  attack  which 
precipitated  World  War  II.  on  a  slim  pretext 
forged  by  his  own  secret  service.  The  Lau- 
sanne nest  forecast  his  move.  It  foretold  to 
Stalin  the  Invasion  of  Holland,  Belgium, 
northeast  France,  Luxembourg,  Denmark 
and  Norway,  each  in  advance,  and  sent  him 
the  first  mention  of  'V-1  and  V-2  rockets  that 
were  to  come,  about  which  we  knew  nothing 
and  which  fell  chiefiy  on  us  of  the  West. 

The  Communist*  burrow  everywhere.  And 
there  are  always  Red  agents  and  provoca- 
teurs masquerading  as  supporters  of  men  in 
power.  The  prize — and  priceless — informa- 
tion needed  by  these  burrowers  is:  What  will 
the  men  In  power  do  next. 

Former  Central  Intelligence  Agency  chief 
Allen  W.  Dulles  has  stated  that  "the  Soviet 
had  over  40-hlgh-level  agenus  in  various 
Washington  departments  and  agencies  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  At  least  this  many  were 
uncovered;  we  don't  know  how  many  re- 
mained undetected." 

It  would  be  inconceivable  to  any  experi- 
enced Intelligence  manager  that  there  are 
any  fewer  In  decision-making  places  in  Wash- 
ington today. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  HAW  An 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  many  vis- 
itors to  Hawaii  often  wonder  how  our  res- 
idents can  bear  to  be  confined  to  the 
Island  chain  for  a  lifetime.  Perhaps  two 
writers  from  the  Hartford  Courant,  Shir- 
ley and  Bob  Sloane,  have  discovered  the 
answer. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Hartford  Courant] 
The  Waikiki  TotmisTS  See 

(Note. — Two  views  of  Hawaii,  one  by  Shir- 
ley and  Bob  Sloane  of  the  Hartford  Coiirant 
and  one  by  a  writer  for  The  Economist,  help 
to  explain  the  upsurge  in  travel  to  the 
Islands  this  year.  See  editorial.) 

Hawaii  may  be  the  only  place  In  the  West- 
ern world  where  hotel  men  don't  complain 
about  the  help  situation. 

In  Europe  the  hand  drain  has  become  as 
serious  as  the  brain  drain.  And  if  the  cooks 
and  waiters  are  migrating  to  the  United 
States.  It  seems  they  work  In  tourist-type 
trades  Just  long  enough  to  learn  English  and 
then  go  on  to  bigger  and  better  things. 

Hawaii's  secret  is  that  Hawallans  simply 
don't  leave  Hawaii.  Did  you  ever  meet  a  Ha- 
waiian living  on  the  mainland?  They  may 
leave  the  sugar  fields;  who  wouldn't?  But  it's 
not  Just  because  catering  to  tourists  Is  easier 
work.  It's  also  because  they  have  that  natu- 
ral outgoing  warmth  travelers  read  about  In 
the  tourist  folders  of  every  country  but  rarely 
find.  Hawallans  love  people,  they  love  life, 
and  above  all  they  love  Hawaii. 

They  enjoy  It  so  much  that  tourists  often 
feel  they're  missing  most  of  the  fun.  Oh, 
visitors  may  don  muumuus  and  put  flowers 
In  their  hair  and  take  the  dally  free  hula  les- 
son on  the  hotel  patio.  But  It  Isn't  the  same, 
and  they  often  go  back  to  the  mainland  with 
a  defeated  look  about  them,  wondering  why 
they  don't  feel  like  smiling,  singing  and 
dancing  all  the  time  the  way  the  Hawallans 
do. 

The  reasons  for  this  attitude  about  Hawaii 
are  best  summed  up  as  "What's  Not  to  Like?" 

The  sun  shines  most  of  the  time,  and  If 
you're  a  Hawaiian  of  Polynesian  or  Oriental 
extraction,  as  most  are,  you  have  enough 
pigment  In  your  skin  not  to  worry  about 
sunburn   like   the  malllhlnls   do. 

The  surf  Is  almost  always  up  somewhere, 
and  if  you're  Hawaiian  you  know'how  to  surf. 
The  fish  are  Jumping,  from  the  mahlmahl 
off  Oahu  to  the  monster  marlln  on  the  Kona 
coast.  And  If  all  else  fails  to  keep  up  your 
spirits,  you  turn  on  the  r,adio  and  hula,  be- 
cause there's  always  twangy  Hawaiian  music 
playing,  and  If  you're  Hawaiian  you  know 
how  to  hula.  You'd  better — your  parents 
probably  start-ed  giving  you  lessons  at  the 
age  of  four,  even  if  they  had  to  go  without 
television  to  pay  for  them. 

You  never,  ever,  dress  up.  The  shapeless, 
colorful  muumuu  covers  everything  and 
touches  nothing,  so  ladles  happily  eat  and  get 
fat.  We've  been  asked  whether  it's  true  people 
wear  hats  and  gloves  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago. There  Is  only  one  restaurant  In  all  the 
islands  that  requires  men  to  wear  coats  and 
ties,  the  Monarch  Room  of  the  venerable 
Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel.  But  the  performers 
are  barefooted  and  aloha-shirted.  No  wonder 
they  think  mainlanders  are  nuts. 

The  well  known  racial  mixture  of  Hawaii^ 
Polynesian.  Chinese.  Japanese,  Korean  and 
Filipino,  with  dashes  of  Portuguese.  Spanish 
and  Anglo-Saxon — makes  for  one  of  the  most 
exotlcally  beautiful  people  In  the  world.  It 
also  turns  racial  prejudice  Into  a  futile  exer- 
cise for  even  the  most  dedicated  bigot.  Who 


exactly  Is  superior  to  whom,  and  what  per- 
centage of  him'' 

The  relaxed  atmosphere  makes  It  feasible 
for  Hawallans  to  goodnaturedly  poke  fun  at 
each  other's  racial  characteristics.  Local  en- 
tertainment lE  often  studded  with  a  'Kind  of 
Polynesian  calypso  that  takes  off  on  the 
ways  and  manners  of  Japanese  grocers  or 
Chinese  launderers.  to  the  utter  delight  of 
the  locals  and  utter  confusion  of  main- 
landers,  to  whom  It  would  be  unthlnkably 
bad  taste  on  the  mainland. 

Enough  Americana  has  been  injected  Into 
Hawaii  so  that  It  Is  not,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, lazy-poor.  Most  Hawallans  happily 
hold  down  two  Jobs,  maybe  a  policeman  by 
day  and  an  ukulele  player  by  night.  And 
Honolulu  has  been  booming  so  that  it  is 
almost  unrecognizable  even  If  you  saw  It  only 
a  year  ago. 

Only  20  years  ago  there  was  Just  a  hand- 
ful of  hotels  spread  across  Walklkl  Beach. 
Now  new  ones,  as  well  as  giant  high  rise 
condominiums,  have  sprung  up  like  con- 
crete mushrooms  all  over  the  area. 

The  huge  lUkal  apartment-hotel  complex 
dwarfs  everything  around  It.  The  facade  of 
the  new  Bank  oi  Hawaii  building  Is  honey- 
combed with  Interlacing  concrete  arches. 
Ten  minutes  drive  from  Walklkl,  the  plush 
new  Kahala  Hilton  surprised  everyone  but 
canny  Conrad  Hilton  by  being  as  successful 
as  any  Walklkl  hotel  ever  was.  And  all  over 
the  volcanic  mountains  ringing  the  city,  lux- 
ury housing  developments  climb  even  higher. 

Because  Hawaii  has  no  clearly  definable 
tourist  seasons  the  way  most  resorts  do,  It  is 
surprisingly  reasonable,  and  prices  are  the 
same  all  year.  Rooms  in  every  luxury  hotels 
cost  hardly  more  than  half  what  is  charged 
In  comparable  Florida  or  Caribbean  resorts, 
and  comfortable  modest  apartment  hotels 
off  the  beach,  often  with  cooking  facilities, 
offer  accommodation  for  as  little  as  $8  and 
$10  a  room. 

Food  tastes  have  been  standardized  to 
either  Oriental  or  simple  American-modern. 
with  the  result  that  even  a  full  course  steak 
dinner  in  a  top  restaurant  should  cost  no 
more  than  about  $7.  And  there  are  many 
cheaper. 

Hawallans  don't  want  to  milk  the  tourists 
and  get  rich.  They  get  their  milk  from  coco- 
nuts and  were  born  rich.  What's  not  to  like? 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  BOYS 
NATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  President 
Johnson  recently  welcomed  the  100  dele- 
gates to  the  1967  Boys  Nation  to  Wash- 
ington and  to  the  White  House  with  the 
following  greeting: 

I'm  glad  to  welcome  you  to  this  capital 
and  to  this  house.  The  American  Legion  is  to 
be  commended  for  giving  young  Americans 
like  you  a  chance  to  learn  first-hand  about 
their  government. 

Fifty  years  ago.  in  Paris,  after  the 
close  of  World  War  I.  approximately 
1,000  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
AEF  organized  what  was  to  become  the 
American  Legion:  today  the  largest  vet- 
erans organization  in  the  United  States. 
2' 2  million  members  strong.  In  those 
early  days,  they  a.ssociated  themselves 
together  "for  God  and  country":  nearly 
50  years  and  three  wars  later,  they  re- 
main associated  "for  God  and  country  " 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the 
American  Legion  has  been  "to  safeguard 
and  transmit  to  posterity  the  principles 
of  justice,  freedom,  and  democracy."  To 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Legion  and 
its  auxiliary,  there  seemed  no  better  way 
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to  do  this  than  through  the  youth  of 
America.  For  this  purpose,  in  1935.  Illi- 
nois held  the  first  boys  state.  This  is  a 
program  designed  to  teach  the  young 
men  of  our  Nation  the  principles  of 
democracy  and  to  show  them  the  proc- 
esses by  which  their  State  governments 
operate.  By  1946.  this  program  had 
spread  to  every  State  In  the  Nation  and 
in  that  year,  the  first  Boys  Nation  was 
held  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  American  Legion  has  just  con- 
cluded its  22d  annual  Boys  Nation.  One 
hundred  young  men  from  49  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  gathered  to- 
gether to  learn  about  the  workings  of 
their  Government.  Twenty-five  dedicated 
legloruialres,  who  give  their  time  and  en- 
ergies and  devotion  to  this  program  year 
after  year,  were  on  hand  to  guide  them. 
The  Boys  Nation  delegates  formed  them- 
selves into  two  political  parties,  each 
with  Its  owTi  platform  and  candidates 
for  president  and  vice  president.  They 
held  an  election,  and  this  year's  young 
president  happens  also  to  be  the  winner 
of  the  Legion's  1967  national  oratorical 
contest:  more  than  that,  he  Is  the  first 
Negro  to  attain  the  highest  position  in 
either  program. 

The  Boys  Nation  delegates  are  here  for 
Just  1  week,  but  the  effects  of  their  ex- 
periences are  far  more  lasting. 

The  American  Legion  will  in  1969  cele- 
brate its  50th  year  as  an  organization 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  "community, 
State,  and  Nation."  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Legion  will  petition  the 
Postmaster  General  for  the  issuance  of 
a  commemorative  postage  stamp. 

I  urge  the  Postmaster  General  and  his 
advisers  to  give  every  consideration  to 
this  request.  I  feel  certain  they  will  find 
the  American  Legion  richly  deserves  this 
signal  honor. 


U.S.  FOREIGN  TRADE  POLICY- 
RESOLUTIONS  OF  SOUTHERN 
GOVERNORS'  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  33d  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Governors'  Conference  held  this  month 
in  Asheville,  N.C..  two  very  Important 
resolutions  relating  to  U.S.  foreign  trade 
policy  were  adopted. 

The  first  resolution  requests  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  pending  textile  legislation 
and  urges  the  administration  to  fully 
Implement  its  textile  program  and  estab- 
lish arrangements  to  fairly  control  access 
to  the  U.S.  market  by  foreign  supplies. 

The  policy  of  controlling  excessive  im- 
ports which  seriously  affect  domestic  in- 
dustry w£is  initiated  three  decades  ago 
at  the  recommendation  of  a  special 
Presidential  study  committee.  Since  then 
it  has  been  continued  and  reinforced  by 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  admin- 
istrations alike.  Under  President  John- 
son, this  policy  has  been  extended  until 
September  1970. 

But  such  trade  policy  as  it  applies  to 
textiles  h£is  been  only  partially  imple- 
mented by  the  imposition  of  Import 
quotas  on  raw  and  processed  cotton  fiber 
and  by  domestic  subsidies  for  wool  pro- 
duction. EfTective  steps  have  not  yet  been 
taken  to  properly  control  access  to  the 
US.  market  by  foreign  suppliers  of  man- 


made  fiber,  woolen,  and  sUk  textile 
products.  Congress,  however,  has  before 
it  proposed  legislation,  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor,  wiiicn  would 
establish  such  controls.  It  is  this  legisla- 
tion, cosponsored  by  60  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  135  Members  of  the  House, 
that  the  Governors  of  13  Southern  States 
have  unanimously  recommended  be  en- 
acted. 

The  second  resolution  opposes  imple- 
mentation of  the  agreement  relating 
principally  to  chemicals  supplementary' 
to  the  Geneva — 1967 — protocol  to  the 
GATT.  This  agreement,  commonly 
known  as  the  "separate  package"  agree- 
ment, would  repeal  the  American  seUing 
price  method  of  customs  valuation  and 
still  further  lower  U.S.  tariffs  on  benze- 
noid  chemicals  in  excess  of  the  50-percent 
reduction  authorized  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act. 

In  these  negotiations,  the  U.S.  negotia- 
tors agreed  to  reduce  tariffs  on  .ill  chem- 
icals by  approximately  50  percent  in 
return  for  a  20-percent  reduction  by  the 
European  Economic  Community  and 
United  Kingdom.  Under  the  "separate 
package"  they  would  equal  our  50-percent 
cut — but  only  if  Congress  first  agrees  to 
eliminate  the  American  selling  price  sys- 
tem and  still  further  lower  chemical 
tariffs.  The  United  States  is,  in  effect, 
asked  to  pay  for  the  same  horse  twice. 
The  Governors'  conference,  by  their  reso- 
lution, urges  Congress  to  reject  this  sup- 
plemental agreement  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  clearly  unreciprocal  and  would  en- 
danger the  jobs  of  thousands  of  benze- 
noid  chemical  workers  located  in  450 
benzenold  chemical  plants  throughout 
the  South. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  stress 
that  both  of  these  resolutions  were  unan- 
imously adopted  by  the  Governors.  The 
textile  and  chemical  industries  form  the 
backbone  of  our  southern  economy  and 
are  continuously  expanding  to  provide 
more  jobs  and  a  better  way  of  life  for 
our  people.  To  export  these  jobs  and  our 
standard  of  living  to  foreign  producers 
who  compete  not  on  the  basis  of  effi- 
ciency, but  on  substantially  lower  wage 
costs  would  be  pure  folly.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  both  resolutioiis. 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
33d  annual  Southern  Governors'  Confer- 
ence, be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  hoipe 
that  Congress  will  take  careful  note  of 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  our  Gov- 
ernors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
-tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CHEMICALS 

Whereas,  the  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff  ne- 
gotiations will  seriously  and  adversely  affect 
the  domestic  chemical  Industry,  which  In- 
cludes many  firms  with  plants  and  offices  In 
States  which  are  members  of  this  Confer- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Implementation  of  the  Agree- 
ment Relating  Principally  to  Chemicals,  Sup- 
plementary to  the  Geneva  C1967)  Protocol, 
Including  the  repeal  of  the  American  Selling 
Price  method  of  customs  valuation,  would 
have  additional  serious  and  adverse  effect  on 
the  domestic  chemical  Industry  and  on  Ita  op- 
erations in  said  States  and  the  workers  and 
communities  In  which  they  are  located;  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  foreign  tariff  reduc- 
tion which  would  be  gained  as  a  result  of 


Implementation  of  said  Supplementary 
Agreement  will  not  offer  any  significant  op- 
portunity to  increase  chemical  export  sales: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  South- 
ern Governors'  Conference  that  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  including 
the  Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  and  each  member  of  the 
Congress,  be  advised  that  the  Southern  Gov- 
ernors' Conference: 

( 1 )  firmly  opposes  Implementation,  by  leg- 
islation or  otherwise,  of  said  Supplementary 
Agreement  Including  the  repeal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Selling  Price  method  of  customs  valu- 
ation, and 

(2)  urges  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  conduct  a  thorough  study  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  the  multilateral  tariff  re- 
ductions in  the  Kennedy  Round  upon  the 
worldwide  competitive  position  of  the  domes- 
tic chemical  industry  and  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  before  any  further  trade  negotia- 
tions are  undertaken  by  the  U.S.  government; 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  members  of  Congress, 
and  to  William  M.  Roth,  the  President's  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations. 

Textiles 

Whereas,  thirty-two  years  ago  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  recognized  the  ad- 
verse effect  upon  the  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry of  excessive  textile  Imports  into  the 
United  States  and  directed  that  a  study  be 
made  of  the  sltimtlon  by  a  committee  and 
that  recommendations  shotild  be  made  to 
him  as  to  how  the  matter  should  be  handled; 
and 

Whereas,  the  finding  of  this  committee 
was  that  a  voluntary  agreement  should  be 
entered  into  between  the  principal  exporter, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  particularly  significant  that 
the  author  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ment concept,  former  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull,  was  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee making  this  recommendation  to  the 
President  in  1935,  and  so  it  may  be  accurate- 
ly stated  that  concurrent  with  the  Incep- 
tion of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  pol- 
icy of  our  Government  was  the  recognition 
that  It  Is  both  desirable  and  necessary  to 
control  excessive  textile  Unporte  when  they 
are  seriously  affecting  the  domestic  Industry; 
and 

Whereas,  this  established  principle  of  the 
foreign  trade  policy  of  the  United  States 
was  given  further  recognition  and  imple- 
mentation In  1956  when  President  Elsen- 
hower directed  that  steps  be  taken  to  limit 
Japanese  cotton  textile  exports  to  the 
United  States,  and  a  voluntary  arrangement 
with  Japan  was  entered  Into  for  a  period  of 
five  years,   1957-1961;   and 

Whereas,  continuity  of  this  principle  was 
recognized  when,  upon  the  expiration  of  this 
five-year  arrangement  In  1961,  a  one-year 
extension    was    negotiated;    and 

Whereas,  there  was  a  full  awareness  of 
these  historical  facts  when  President  Ken- 
nedy Inaugurated  his  seven-point  program 
on  May  2,  1961,  under  which  program  there 
was  negotiated  a  one-year  short-term  cotton 
textile  arrangement  by  the  United  States 
and  18  other  signatory  nations,  and  In  1962, 
there  was  negotiated  a  five-year  long-term 
cotton  textile  arrangement  (l/TA)  among  29 
nations  and  the  United  States,  running  from 
October  1,  1962,  to  September  30.  1967,  that 
this  further  established  said  principle  as  an 
Ingrained  part  of  the  foreign  trade  policy  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  this  year  been 
projected  Into  the  future  by  the  extension 
of  the  LTA  for  a  period  of  three  years  to 
September  30,   1970;    and 

Whereas,  on  June  30.  1961,  at  the  time  the 
one-year  short-term  cotton  textile  arrange- 
ment was  being  negotiated.  President  Ken- 
nedy stated: 
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"It  ahoiUd  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  con- 
templated negotiations  &re  designed  as  one 
of  a  series  of  efforts  to  assist  the  textile 
industry.  Our  objective  Is  to  assist  the  In- 
dustry to  overcome  all  of  the  handicaps 
which  It  faces.  The  State  Department  is  be- 
ing Instructed  to  get  the  best  possible  relief, 
not  only  for  cotton,  but  foe  other  fibers." 

Whereas,  on  October  26,  1964,  President 
Johnson  when  speaking  of  the  Administra- 
tion's textile  program  stated : 

"When  this  Administration  took  office  seri- 
ous difficulties  confronted  this  industry.  .  .  . 
It  was  determined  to  find  answers.  .  .  .  We 
know  the  job  can  be  done.  We  must  now 
focus  on  the  remaining  weak  spots  and  Im- 
plement the  rest  of  our  program. 

"I  am  convinced  that  our  program  for 
textiles  is  in  the  best  Interests  of  all  America. 
I  Intend  to  pursue  it  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion." 

Whereas,  the  nation's  textile  trade  policy 
necessarily  embraces  both  the  textile  fibers 
and  the  products  made  therefrom,  and  this 
policy  has  been  partially  Implemented  by  the 
imposition  of  import  quotas  on  raw  and 
processed  cotton  fiber,  and  by  domestic  sub- 
sidies for  wool  production;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  has  under  consid- 
eration legislation  designed  to  establish  an 
equitable  quantity  of  imports  of  man-made 
fibers  and  man-made  fiber,  woolen  and  silk 
textile  products  cosponsored  by  62  Senators 
and  139  Representatives;  and 

Whereas,  to  date  effective  steps  have  not 
been  accomplished  by  our  Government  to 
equitably  control  access  to  the  United  States 
market  by  foreign  suppliers  of  textile  fibers 
and  products  made  therefrom  and  the  need 
to  do  so  is  all  the  more  apparent  in  light  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  Kennedy  Round  tariff 
cutting  negotiations  and  their  Impact  in 
particular  upon  the  textile  areas  In  the 
Appalachian  region,  which  Is  the  object  of 
special  attention  by  the  Federal  Government 
as  well  as  the  respective  state  governments: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Southern  Governors'  Conference  requests  the 
Congress  to  enact  the  pending  textile  legis- 
lation, and  the  Administration  to  fully  Im- 
plement its  textile  program  by  establishing 
arrangements  to  equitably  control  access  to 
the  United  States  market  by  foreign  suppliers 
of  man-made  fibers  and  textile  products 
made  of  wool,  silk,  and  man-made  fibers  and 
to  administer  those  existing  arrangements 
covering  cotton  textile  products  so  that  the 
best  interests  of  our  national  economy  and 
security,  and  the  welfare  of  labor  and  man- 
agement and  the  consuming  public  may  best 
be  served;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  his  Cabinet,  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  to  William  M.  Roth,  the 
President's  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations. 

POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN  FINANCING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  incorporate  in  the 
Record  two  editorials  commenting  upon 
the  campaign  financing  bill  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Finance  by 
a  vote  of  10  to  7. 

One  editorial,  appearing  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  properly  characterizes 
this  blU  as  "irresponsible."  The  second, 
published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  refers  to 
the  staggering  costs  of  this  proposal  to 
finance  political  campaigns  from  the 
public  Treasury,  especially  at  a  time 
when  the  budget  deficit  is  already  of 
enormous  proportions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  editorials,  published  in  the  Septem- 
ber 20  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
the  September  17  Issue  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,    respectively    entitled    "Campaign 


Finance  BlU  Irresponsible"  and  "Cam- 
paign Funds,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Sept.  20,  1967) 
C.\MPAiGN  Fm.KSCt:  Bill  Irresponsible 

The  campaign  finance  bill  approved  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  slapdash  measure  enacted  by 
the  89th  Congress — but  not  much. 

Under  its  terms  $14  million  would  be  made 
available  to  teach  major  party  presidential 
nominee  in  the  1968  campaign,  and  $26.4 
million  would  be  apportioned  among  the 
contenders  for  34  senatorial  seats.  It  can  be 
assumed  that  if  the  bill  ever  reaches  the 
House  financing  for  that  body  will  be  In- 
cluded, 

Additionally  the  bill  would  allow  a  50% 
tax  credit,  to  a  maximum  of  $25.  for  in- 
dividual campaign  donations  as  a  spur  to 
small  contributors.  Both  presidential  and 
congressional  contenders  would  be  re- 
quired to  choose  between  accepting  the 
government  largesse  or  funding  their  cam- 
paigns by  private  contributions. 

The  earlier  bill,  lacking  any  such  restric- 
tion, proposed  to  raise  $30  million  for  each 
presidential  nominee  by  permitting  a  81 
checkoff  on  income  tax  returns. 

Underlying  motivation  of  both  bills  Is  that 
federal  funding  would  take  campaign  finance 
out  of  the  hands  of  special  interest  con- 
tributors who  might  exert  undue  Influence 
on  office  holders. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  new  bill 
would  cost  the  federal  treasury  in  excess  of 
$100  million  next  year — and  that  Is  the  crux 
of  the  situation  at  a  time  when  the  federal 
deficit  Is  approaching  $30  billion. 

Sen.  Herman  Talmadge  (D-Ga.)  rightly  in- 
sists that  "It  is  the  height  of  irresponsibility 
for  the  Congress  to  be  considering  financing 
political  campaigns  when  we  can't  balance 
our  budget." 

Surely  there  are  many  pressing  problems  to 
which  the  $100  million  could  be  devoted  at 
this  time  with  more  profit  to  the  people  of 
this  nation. 

But  there  are  also  nagging  questions  In  the 
longer  range; 

Is  It  possible  to  devise  a  system  of  federal 
financing  which  would  not  be  susceptible  of 
manipulation?  How  would  the  funds  be  ad- 
ministered and  utilized.  Could  safeguards 
be  drawn  to  prevent  some  politicians  from 
getting  around  the  dual-funding  prohibi- 
tion? Could  the  party  In  power  during  any 
given  election  resist  the  temptation  to  re- 
Jlgger  the  ground  rules  to  its  advantage? 

The  motivation  for  the  bill  may  be  of  the 
highest,  but  there  are  still  too  many  inherent 
dangers  to  warrant  Its  passage. 


[Prom   the  Baltimore   (Md.)    Sun,  Sept.  17, 

1967] 

C.'^MPAIGN  Funds 

In  a  dispatch  from  our  Washington  bureau 
Joseph  R.  L.  Sterne  reported  that  the  cam- 
paign financing  bill  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  could  cost 
the  Treasury — hence  the  taxpayers — as  much 
as  $74  million  during  a  presidential  election. 
If  all  the  major-party  candidates  for  the  pres- 
idency, the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives availed  themselves  of  its  terms. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee's bill  applies  only  to  presidential  and 
senatorial  elections,  but  the  assumption  of 
its  sponsors  appe.^rs  to  be  that  If  and  when 
the  measure  goes  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, members  of  that  body  will  insert  pro- 
visions for  their  own  elections.  Another  sec- 
tion of  the  Senate  bill  would  allow  a  tax 
credit  of  up  to  $25  on  private  contributions 
to  candidates,  and  this  could  Increase  the 
total  cost  to  above  $100  million. 

Several  things  are  wTong  about  this.  The 
possible  cost  to  the  Treasury  is  staggering. 


especially  so  at  a  time  when  the  budget 
deficit  already  Is  enormous  and  when  the 
requirements  of  the  war  m  Vietnam  and  the 
problems  of  the  cities  are  urgent.  The  bill 
purports  to  encourage  "honest  elections"  by 
relieving  candidates  of  the  need  to  solicit 
private  contributions,  yet  it  would  permit 
candidates  to  solicit  and  receive  such  con- 
tributions U  they  did  not  choose  to  apply 
for  Federal  money.  Such  an  optional  arrange- 
ment is  questionable;  a  uniform  system 
would  be  better. 

Moreover,  the  Senate  bill  bears  a  Demo- 
cratic party  label.  It  was  opposed  by  all  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  will  be  resisted  by  the  Senate 
Republican  leadership  when  it  comes  up  for 
debate.  Legislation  proposing  major  changes 
in  our  political  system  will  be  more  effective 
If  it  has  substantial  support  from  both  par- 
ties. The  Senate  bill  conceivably  could  lead 
to  a  campaign  in  which  all  the  Democratic 
candidates  received  their  campaign  money 
from  the  Treasury  and  all  the  Republicans 
received  theirs  from  private  contributors. 

Earlier  in  the  week  the  Senate  passed  a 
limited  but  sound  bill  to  Improve  and  stand- 
ardize the  reporting  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures.  It  should  be  kept 
separate  from  the  new  bill  for  Federal  pay- 
ments, which  should  be  examined  carefully 
and  at  length. 


LANGUAGE  BARRIER  IN  EDUCATION 
GROWS  IN  NATION'S  CAPITOL. 
WASHINGTON  POST  TAKES  NOTE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Sunday  Washington  Post,  of  Septem- 
ber 24.  1967.  contained  an  article  on  edu- 
cation in  Washington.  D.C.,  a  subject  of 
great  interest  to  those  of  us  In  Congress 
who  have  been  working  on  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  setting  up  of  systems  of 
bilingual  education.  The  article.  "Latin 
Pupils  Pose  Problem,"  by  Susan  Jacoby. 
deals  with  that  barrier  to  education 
which  has  only  lately  begun  to  receive 
the  attention  and  concern  which  it 
should  have. 

A  simple  language  barrier  has  been 
hampering  the  education  of  our  large 
Spanish-speaking  population  in  the 
Southwest  for  as  long  as  this  country  has 
been  in  existence,  and  its  solution  has 
been  found  in  that  method  which  Mis.s 
Jacoby,  writing  for  the  Post,  describes. 
that— 

The  students  need  to  be  taught  English  as 
a  foreign  language. 

For  only  lately  has  the  situation  be- 
come a  matter  of  vital  concern,  as  the 
importance  of  education  has  become 
realized  in  the  programs  of  combating 
poverty  in  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  been  noted  -with  concern  by 
educators  and  legislators  alike,  that  our 
school  systems  at  present  have  few  spe- 
cial measures  for  these  students,  simply 
putting  them  into  an  English-speaking 
system,  to  learn  both  language  and  sub- 
ject matter  as  best  they  can. 

As  Miss  Jacoby  also  points  out,  though, 
there  is  a  certain  dtfiQculty  encountered 
in  the  effective  education  of  foreign- 
language  students,  and  that  is  the  need 
for  funds.  The  hiring  of  qualified  teach- 
ers is  essential,  and  involves  necessarily 
the  training  of  those  teachers.  The  s>-s- 
tem  requires  special  attention  and  spe- 
cial equipment,  and  special  administra- 
tion. It  certainly  will  require  special 
ftmding.  But  it  is,  too.  especially  needed 
If  the  great  and  growing  Spanish -de- 
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scended  population  of  this  country  Is  to 
be  adequately  equipped  to  participate  in 
our  English-speaking  society.  For  this 
reason.  I  have  Introduced  S.  428.  the 
bilingual  American  education  bill,  to 
provide  for  these  special  funds  under  the 
Elementary-Secondarj-  Education  Act. 

I  commend  the  Washington  Post  and 
writer  Susan  Jacoby  on  this  concern  over 
a  problem  whose  dimensions  are  increas- 
ing in  Washington.  D.C.,  and  throughout 
the  country — the  problem  of  the  non- 
English-speaking  student  In  our  society 
and  in  our  schools.  More  and  more,  we 
in  America  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
need  for  our  society  to  insure  the  oppor- 
tunity of  advancement  to  all  its  mem- 
bers— for  our  Nation  cannot  progress 
imless  all  of  Its  members  progress.  Atten- 
tion to  the  barriers  of  language  in  edu- 
cation is  a  necessary  step  toward  this 
opportunity,  and  this  national  progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "Latin  Pu- 
pils Pose  Problem,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Latin  Pupils  Pose  Problem 
(By  Susan  Jacoby) 

Washington's  public  .ind  paroohlal  schools 
have  a  prowlnc;  enrollment  of  Sp.mlsh- 
speaklng  rtudents  who  do  not  understand 
English  well  enough  to  learn  In  their  clas.'es. 

"In  some  cases,  the  children  know  so  little 
English  that  they  just  can't  get  anything 
at  all  out  of  what  Is  taught."  says  Sister 
Rlchardlne.  principal  of  Sacred  Heart  School 
at  1625  Parte  rd.  nw. 

Much  of  Wa.5hlngton"s  Spanish-speaking 
population  Is  concentrated  In  the  Upper  Car- 
dozo  and  Mount  Pleasant  areas.  As  mr>.ny  as 
1000  students  from  Spanish-speaking  homes 
may  be  enrolled  In  parochial  and  public 
schools  that  serve  the  area. 

Some  of  the  children  cannot  speak  or 
understand  any  English  beyond  a  simple 
"yes"  or  "no."  Others  have  some  command 
of  conversational  English  but  cannot  read 
or  write.  Nearly  all  of  the  students  need  to 
be  taught  English  as  a  foreign  language  by 
a   Spanish-speaking  teacher. 

The  schools  are  not  providing  sny  special 
help  for  Spanish-speaking  children  because 
they  lack  money  to  hire  and  train  the  lan- 
guage teachers  they  need  The  money  would 
have  to  come  either  from  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Second.ary  Educitlon  Act, 
which  serves  both  public  and  parochial 
schools,  or  from  the  regular  budgets  of  the 
public  and  parochial  school  systems. 

"Proposals  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  chil- 
dren are  being  developed  "  says  Winston  E. 
Turn»r.  prlncip.il  of  H  D.  Cooke  Elementary 
School  "But  If  you  3-ked  me  what's  being 
done  for  Spanish-speaking  students  now — 
outside  of  the  regular  program— I'd  have  to 
say  nothing." 

Cooke.  17th  and  Euclid  Streets  nw..  has 
at  least  125  students  from  Spanlsli-speaklng 
homes.  The  Board  of  Education  has  approved 
a  pilot  project  In  which  English  will  be 
taught  as  a  foreign  language  to  80  children 
at  the  scl'.ool. 

"We  hope  to  do  this  with  teachers  who 
are  trained  In  methods  appropriate  to  chil- 
dren." says  Nadlne  Dutcher.  a  community 
coordinator  for  the  Cardozo  Area  Model 
School  Division.  "Eventually  we  would  like 
to  train  teachers  in  other  schools  in  the 
area." 

But  the  Board  has  not  promised  to  finance 
the  proaram  out  of  school  funds  and  the 
Model  Schools  may  have  to  search  for  a 
private  foundation  grant. 

Meanwhile,    some    public    schools    simply 


place  Spanish-speaking  children  in  classes 
with  much  younger  students,  hoping  that 
they  will  be  able  to  understand  something 
of  what  Is  being  taught.  Others  p'ace  the 
children  In  "slow-moving"  classes,  but  school 
officials  admit  that  neither  method  helps 
break  down  the  language  barrier. 

The  parochial  schools  do  not  put  Spanish- 
speaking  students  In  classes  with  younger 
children  because  many  parents  object.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Spanish-speaking  families,  who 
come  from  predominantly  Roman  Catholic 
countries  in  South  and  Central  America,  en- 
roll their  children  In  parochial  schools. 

"We're  working  with  the  public  schools 
In  attempting  to  develop  programs  for  these 
students."  says  Sister  Rlchardlne.  "But  really, 
we  can't  do  anything  without  language 
teachers.  We  were  refused  Title  I  funds  when 
we  asked  for  them  to  hire  a  teacher  this 
year." 

Most  school  officials  also  feel  that  English 
classes  for  the  children  must  be  accompanied 
by  Instruction  for  their  parents.  The  Board 
was  asked  it  Its  Wednesday  meeting  to  pro- 
vide English  classes  for  up  to  1000  Spanish- 
speaking  adults. 

Carlos  Rosarlo.  chairman  of  a  group  called 
the  Spanish-Speaking  Committee,  says  that 
Washington  has  50.000  Spanish-speaking 
residents.  D.  C.  government  agencies  have 
no  estimate. 

The  Americanization  School,  which  pro- 
vides English  classes  for  all  foreign-born  res- 
idents over  age  12.  has  been  the  only  attempt 
by  the  D.  C.  government  to  cope  with  the 
problem.  The  school,  located  In  Georgetown, 
has  room  for  only  about  650  students. 


FUNDRAISING  DINNER 

Mr,  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  recent 
press  reports  have  recounted  the  activ- 
ities of  several  Cabinet  ofiBcers  working 
to  assure  the  success  of  a  fundraising 
dinner  being  planned  with  the  help  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  to 
raise  funds  for  Democratic  Party  activ- 
ities and  for  the  upcoming  1968  election 
campaign. 

These  reports,  by  Inference  and  Inti- 
mation, unfairly  leave  an  impression 
that  these  activities  might  perhaps  be 
improper.  Illicit,  or  otherwise  malfeasant. 
To  set  the  record  straight  I  want  to  set 
forward  the  facts  in  the  case  and  to 
place  in  proper  prospective  these  vague 
charges  that  would  make  an  act  of  dedi- 
cation and  citizenship  by  these  public 
officials  appear  to  be  wrongdoing. 

There  Is — and  was — nothing  wrong  in 
the  appearance  of  these  officials  at  these 
preliminar>'  events  for  the  salute  to  the 
President  scheduled  for  October  7  this 
year.  The  purpose  of  these  small  gather- 
ings was  to  call  together  individuals  with 
a  known  record  of  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration,  to  tell  them 
about  present  programs  and  hopes  for 
the  future,  and  to  call  their  attention  to 
the  gala  dinner  intended  as  a  major 
fundraiser  for  the  President's  party. 

The  people  Invited  to  these  small  pre- 
liminar>'  gatherings  were  selected  from 
the  many  individuals  known  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  to 
the  cosponsors  of  the  event:  the  Presi- 
dent's Clubs  around  the  country  and  the 
Citizens  for  Johnson-Humphrey  orga- 
nizations in  every  State  of  our  land. 

From  among  the  many  thousands  of 
Americans  whose  demonstrated  support 
is  known  to  the  officials  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  these  individuals  were 
selected  because  of  the  established  fact 
that  their  past  records  of  support  might 


permit  them  to  contribute  to  the  $1,000- 
per-couple  salute  to  the  President. 

One  national  committee  official  ex- 
plained that  the  Invitees  to  these  events 
may  have  been  doctors  and  lawyers,  pro- 
fessional and  management  people,  news- 
papermen, or  even  lobbyists.  But  all  had 
records  of  past  support  for  the 
administration. 

Invitations  to  these  early  events  were 
sent  out  before  any  speaker  was  located, 
again  underscoring  that  special  pressure 
was  not  the  intent  of  the  meeting.  Once 
a  luncheon  was  "booked"  with  a  .suffi- 
cient number  of  participants,  top-ranking 
official  spokesmen  were  located.  Where 
more  than  one  Cabinet  officer  was  avail- 
able, more  than  one  came.  Their  appear- 
ance was  a  matter  of  their  discretion, 
based  on  their  calendar  and  their  daily 
schedule. 

There  were  three  of  these  presalute 
cocktail  parties.  All  were  designed  to 
achieve  the  same  thing:  to  impress  on  a 
number  of  individuals  capable  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  salute  that  their  at- 
tendance would  aid  the  party  supporting 
the  President  in  his  programs. 

At  the  first  event  Transportation  Sec- 
retary Alan  Boyd  appeared  to  speak  with 
eloquence  and  directness  about  the  work 
of  his  new  Department  and  its  bright 
promise  for  the  future.  If  skeptical  busi- 
nessmen and  cynical  executives  can  be 
inspired,  that  was  the  point  of  Secretary 
Boyd's  appearance.  And  for  anyone  to 
impute  ba.ser  motives  to  Mr.  Boyd,  whose 
whole  career  serves  to  deny  such  a 
charge,  is  itself  an  act  of  base  inspiration. 

The  second  luncheon  enjoyed  the  par- 
ticipation of  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Alexander  Trowbridge  and  Secretary  of 
Interior  Stewart  Udall.  Able  and  attrac- 
tive spokesmen  for  the  President,  they 
spoke  forcefully  of  their  programs,  prob- 
lems, and  hopes.  Again,  the  purpose  of 
this  second  luncheon  was  to  get  across 
to  the  audience  the  dynamic  and  pro- 
gressive outlook  of  this  administration. 
There  is  not  and  cannot  be  anything 
clandestine  or  demeaning  about  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  administration  officials 
for  this  purjxisc. 

The  third  luncheon,  still  to  take  place, 
should  find  Secretary  Udall  and  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Orville  Freeman  teaming 
up  to  present  their  case  for  the  admin- 
istration. Both  are  loyal,  ardent  public 
.servants  who  have  suffered  the  barbs  of 
critics  who  seek  everj-  oprortunity  to  be- 
little their  efforts  and  demean  their 
dedication.  If  anything,  that  constant 
carping  serves  to  motivate  these  two 
great  public  officials  to  rise  to  defend  the 
administration's  program  whenever  they 
can.  They  will  do  this  at  their  presalute 
luncheon,  and  those  privileged  to  hear 
them  will  surely  respond  in  their  own 
way  with  similar  zeal. 

What  can  be  gained  by  attacking  pub- 
lic servants  for  such  activities?  It  is 
quite  clear  to  me  tJiat  the  only  gainers 
are  those  in  the  opposition  party  who 
would  tie  their  hands  and  hamstring  the 
programs  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

We  must  all  remember  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  always  been  tlie  party 
of  less  wealth,  fewer  millionaires  and 
countless  more  wage  earners,  fewer 
large  contributors  and  many  more  small 
givers.  This  continues  to  be  the  case  and 
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we  are  proud  of  that  fact.  The  opposi- 
tion party  continues  to  outspend  us  ap- 
proximately 4  to  1,  and  they  would  like 
to  keep  it  that  way. 

We,  for  our  part,  will  continue  tj  en- 
courage all  those  who  agree  with  us  to 
help  us  in  our  efforts. 

And  we  will  do  that  by  providing  in- 
spiration for  tomorrow  rather  than  tak- 
ing the  course  of  the  opposition  party 
which  is  to  rail  at  yesterday,  attack  to- 
dav,  and  disparage  tomorrow. 


WHO   KILLED   MY   SON? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  war 
seems  distant  until  it  touches  us  per- 
sonally. I  can  think  of  no  more  poignant 
expression  of  how  the  war  touches  a  man 
personally  than  to  read  how  a  father 
feels  on  the  death  of  his  son  in  Vietnam. 
The  insertion  I  make  today  is  just  that. 
a  very  touching  letter  by  a  man  who  lost 
his  .son  in  a  distant  war.  But  this  letter 
is  more  than  just  touching.  It  says  what 
it  says  with  clarity  and  with  dignity.  The 
author,  it  mif  ht  be  noted,  is  a  theological 
seminary  professor,  and  his  letter  first 
appeared  in  the  Christian  Century. 

I  sav  no  more,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
letter  reprinted  in  the  September  13  edi- 
tion of  the  Salem.  Ind.,  Leader  and 
Salem  Democrat,  says  it  far  more  elo- 
quent'iv. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Home  From  Vietnam:  June  14,  1967 
(By  M.  Edward  Clark,  professor  of  religious 

education  at  Central  Baptist  Theological 

Seminary,  Kansas  City,  Kans.) 

(Editor's  Note.— It  is  common  knowledge 
that  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  has  aroused  many 
dissenting  viewpoints  among  the  citizenry. 
While  perhaps  many.  If  not  most,  of  our 
people  lament  the  war— Its  horrible  cost  In 
men  and  money  and  Its  ambiguous  pur- 
poses—the mood  of  frustration  and  despair 
grows.  These  radically  different,  and  some- 
times diametrically  opposite  viewpoints, 
about  what  should  be  done,  seem  powerless 
to  change  the  course  of  events.  Cutting 
through  all  this  is  the  reaction  of  a  parent 
to  the  death  of  a  son.  Readers  will  react 
differently  to  this  father's  statement  and 
analysis,  but  his  anguished  cry.  perhaps 
shared  bv  thousands  and  even  millions  of 
our  people,  deserves  attention — few  will  be 
untouched  by  it,) 

On  the  night  of  June  14,  1967.  I  sat  on  the 
running  board  of  a  United  Air  Lines  Jeep 
waiting  for  the  flight  from  San  Francisco  to 
come  in.  The  arrival,  scheduled  for  11:13 
p.m.,  was  already  a  half-hour  late. 

As  I  waited  I  thought  about  my  son,  Tim. 
He  was  returning  home  from  Vietnam  on 
that  flight.  Little  more  than  a  month  be- 
fore, on  May  2.  I  had  waited  at  that  same 
airport  after  Tim  had  said  good-by  and 
boarded  a  T.W.A.  jet  for  San  Francisco. 
That  evening,  at  sundown,  my  wife  and  I,  my 
daughter,  my  grandson,  and  Tim's  girl  of  a 
few  short  days  stood  on  the  observation  deck 
while  his  plane  was  delayed,  first  for  late 
passengers  and  then  for  the  landing  of  aJi 
incoming  plane.  Then  the  Jet  pushed  its 
nose  Into  the  sky  and  dipped  away  toward 
the  west,  finally  becoming  a  dark  speck 
against  the  pale  glow  of  the  evening  sky. 
I 

Now  my  son  was  coming  home.  The  min- 
utes dragged  on.  At  last,  shortly  after  mid- 


night, a  string  of  baggage  carts  came  into 
sight  and  I  knew  that  Tim  had  arrived.  The 
Jeep  pulling  the  wagon  train  came  to  a 
stop  at  the  freight  office  of  United  and  a 
young  man  In  uniform  stepped  out  and  shook 
hands  first  with  the  undertaker  and  then 
with  me.  "I  am  Lieutenant  Campbell,"  he 
said.  "I  have  been  assigned  as  an  escort  for 
your  son.  May  I  extend  my  sympathy." 

My  son  was  in  an  oblong  gray  plywood  box 
with  two  bronze  handles  on  either  side.  Sten- 
ciled across  one  end  of  the  box  were  the  words 
Pfc.  Timothy  R.  Clark  US55881629.  On  the 
top  of  the  box  at  one  end  was  the  word  head, 
and  on  the  upper  corner  of  one  side  were  the 
words  Flag  Inside. 

So  now  my  sou  was  home.  Home  from  the 
scraggy  brush-covered  hill  where,  the  Thurs- 
day before,  he  had  written  us  a  letter,  his 
last  letter  He  had  said  that  in  his  idle  mo- 
ments of  waiting  he  let  his  mind  roam  the 
streets  of  Kansas  City,  visualizing  each  cor- 
ner, each  building,  the  lights  at  night:  the 
memory  took  away  some  of  the  loneliness 
of  Vietnam.  The  next  day  at  2300  hours 
(lliOO  p.m.)  Tim  took  the  brunt  of  a  hand 
grenade  thrown  by  a  "hostile'"  soldier.  Up 
to  the  time  he  wrote  his  last  letter,  Tim  had 
not  seen  a  hostile  soldier,  neither  a  Vlet- 
cong  or  a  North  Vietnamese  But  he  had  seen 
some  of  the  results  of  their  activity.  A  couple 
of  weeks  before,  while  his  battalion  was  out 
on  perimeter  defense,  the  bunker  that  was 
serving  as  their  headquarters  had  been  mor- 
tared and  machine  gunned,  and  six  of  his 
buddies  had  been  killed  and  eight  wounded. 
Later,  he  heard,  one  of  the  wounded  had  died 

The  probability  is  that  Tim  never  did  see 
a  Vletcong  or  a  North  Vietnamese  soldier. 
If  so,  at  least  one  of  his  wishes  was  fulfilled, 
for  In  several  of  his  letters  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  he  would  never  see  any  of  the 
"enemy." 

So  now  his  last  flight  had  touched  down, 
and  he  was  home  never  to  fly  again,  never 
to  sing  or  sigh  again,  never  to  wish  or  hope 
again;  his  only  task  now  to  wait  out  the  long 
slow  hours  of  eternity,  where  the  hatreds  of 
men  cannot  enter. 

The  freight  clerk  opened  the  frelghthotise 
door  and  the  baggage  cart  was  backed  up 
to  the  waiting  hearse.  The  four  of  us — the 
escort,  the  undertaker,  the  freight  man  and 
I — shoved  the  gray  box  from  the  cart  into 
the  hearse,  llils  done  the  escort  said:  "Mr. 
Clark,  the  army  has  declared  your  son  to  be 
nonvlewable.  If  you  would  like  we,  the  un- 
dertaker and  I,  can  open  the  casket  in  the 
morning  and  see  If  he  can  be  made  view- 
able, taut  we  don't  know,"  I  answered  that 
the  vlewablUty  of  the  body  was  not  impor- 
tant, and  that  we  did  not  plan  on  an  open 
casket  during  the  funeral  ceremonies. 

With  that  the  three  of  us  got  Into  the 
hearse  and  began  the  drive  to  the  funeral 
home.  On  the  way  to  the  airfield  I  had  ex- 
pressed to  the  funeral  director  the  wish  that 
after  we  had  picked  up  the  body  we  might 
take  a  sentimental  Journey  and  drive  down 
the  streets  Tim  had  seen  In  his  mind's  eye 
so  shortly  before  the  grenade  found  him. 

So  as  we  crossed  the  Broadway  bridge  the 
undertaker  steered  the  car  south  Into  Main 
street,  past  the  theaters,  the  bars,  the  stores, 
down  to  Fourteenth  street,  where  we  turned 
left  to  Grand,  then  north  on  Grand  past  the 
Midland  Camera  store  where  Tim  had  bought 
some  of  his  camera  equipment,  past  the  btis 
station  where.  Just  a  year  ago,  he  had  arrived 
one  midnight  from  Fort  Leonard  Wood  on 
his  first  weekend  pass.  Then  across  the  via- 
duct and  on  to  the  Intercity  expressway  to 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  the  funeral  home. 

All  that  was  four  days  ago.  The  last  cf 
the  ceremonies  Is  over.  Relatives  who  arrived 
before  the  body  of  my  son  will  leave  In  the 
morning.  Only  a  small  plot  of  broken  sod 
and  a  few  wilted  flowers  mark  the  .spot  where 
one  who  once  dreamed  dreams  great  and 
small,  one  who  dared  to  walk  the  earth  as  a 
friend  to  all  men,  who  scorned  the  ordinary 
and  fought  desperately  within  himself  to  be 


what  every  man  ought  to  be:  a  unique 
human  being — only  the  broken  sod  and  the 
fading  flowers  mark  the  spot  where  one.  once 
so  full  of  hope,  now  lies  distorted  and  non- 
viewable. 

n 

Who  killed  my  son? 

The  telegram  sent  by  the  army  said  he  was 
killed  by  a  detonated  grenade  thrown  by 
hostile  forces — by  the  communists  or  the 
North  Vietnamese  or  the  Vletcong.  There  is 
at  least  a  half-truth  here,  but,  alas,  only  a 
half-truth.  A  hostile  force  was,  to  be  sure, 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  death.  But  that 
fact  is  really  but  the  final  detail.  The  ulti- 
mate cause'  of  the  death  of  Timothy  R. 
Clark,  of  the  other  175  who  were  killed  that 
week,  of  the  more  than  11,000  Americans  who 
thus  far  have  lost  their  lives  In  Vietnam 
and  of  the  many  who  are  yet  to  die — the 
cause  of  all  these  tragic  deaths  ultimately 
can  be  traced  to  three  things;  Pride,  Greed 
and   Indifference. 

Why  do  the  Vletcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese fight  so  stubbornly  against  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world?  Because  to 
admit  defeat  would  be  to  surrender  all  pride, 
pride  which  long  ago  the  French  took  from 
them  and  which  they  finally  retrieved  by 
defeating  the  French  at  Dien  Blen  Phu. 

Why  does  the  American  high  command 
sacrifice  life  after  life  when  admittedly  the 
land  It  holds  is  beside  the  point?  Again  the 
answer  Is  pride — the  pride  of  a  proud  man 
who  has  the  support  not  only  of  other  proud 
men  but  of  greedy  men  as  well.  For  is  it  not 
true  that  there  is  much  more  room  for 
promotion  and  advancement  when  a  war  is 
on  than  when  peace  prevails?  Perhaps  they 
are  not  conscious  pride  and  greed;  they  can 
always  be  rationalized  as  patriotism.  But 
they  are  pride  and  greed  nonetheless.  And 
will  anyone  pretend  that  there  Is  no  greed 
In  the  companies  that  fight  for  the  war 
contracts? 

What  of  Indifference?  Since  World  War  II 
conscription— something  many  of  our  an- 
cestors came  to  America  to  escape — has  be- 
come the  accepted  thing.  So  indifferent  are 
we  that  hardly  a  murmur  is  raised  when  the 
Congress  proposes  a  law  that  will  draft  19- 
year-olds  as  first  choice:  for  19-year-olds 
make  better  soldiers!  Do  they  indeed?  Or  Is 
it  rather  that  19-year-olds  can  more  easily  be 
led  to  believe  what  the  army  wants  them  to 
believe?  Is  It  that  they  will  go  simply  because 
they  are  told  to  go?  Escort  Campbell  told  me 
that  the  only  reasons  he  had  for  being  In 
Vietnam  was  "orders." 

m 

The  fact  Is,  as  a  recent  editorial  In  the 
Bo.sfon  Globe  Indlertes,  that  the  Industrlal- 
mllltary-sclentlflc-polltlcal  complex  finds 
this  war  a  convenient  way  of  satisfying  Its 
selfish  purposes.  The  casualty  lists  are  get- 
ting a  bit  longer  now,  but  they  have  not  yet 
reached  the  danger  point.  A  few  more  waves 
of  the  flag  will  keep  the  war  going  at  least 
for  a  while  yet. 

Besides,  most  of  the  casualties  are  high 
school  or  college  dropouts  and  their  parents 
aren't  apt  to  be  in  positions  of  power.  The 
wealthy  and  the  prestigious  can  keep  their 
sons  in  school  (the  proposed  new  law  makes 
it  even  easier)  until  the  danger  of  the  draft 
is  over.  Hopefully  there  will  be  plenty  of 
19-year-olds  so  that  those  who  are  older 
will  not  be  called.  Indifference  and  the  cultlc 
religion  of  Americanism  will  take  care  of 
most  of  the  problems. 

Who  then  killed  my  son?  The  Vletcong? 
The  North  Vietnamese?  No.  not  they  alone, 
I  killed  him.  You  killed  him.  False  and  greedy 
patriots  killed  him.  Prldeful  and  ambitious 
politicians  killed  him.  The  armed  forces  of 
his  own  nation  killed  him.  The  guUt  of  his 
death  is  upon  us  all.  His  blood  and  the  blood 
of  11.000  Is  on  our  heads.  Each  new  day 
brings  more  oblong  gray  boxes  to  rest  on  our 
doorstep. 

But  the  madness  continues.  Last  week  176 
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Americana  were  killed,  and  who  knows  how 
many  Vietnamese,  South  and  North,  soldier 
or  civilian.  This  week  there  will  be  more.  And 
each  week  the  slaughter  continues,  pride 
and  greed  Increase  and  we  edge  nearer  to  the 
point  of  no  return,  a  nuclear  holocaust  that 
will  devastate  the  earth  and  make  ub  all 
nonvlewable. 

Madness,  madness,  madness  I 


CENSORSHIP  OF  THE  PRESS  IS 
STILL  FLAGRANT  IN  SAIGON:  IS 
IT  FOR  THIS  AMERICAN  BOYS  ARE 
DYING? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite tile  provisions  of  the  new  Soutti 
Vietnamese  Constitution  supposedly 
guaranteeing  a  free  press,  the  military 
junta  in  charge  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  continues  to  disregard  those 
provlsioris  and  to  suspend  newspapers 
writing  in  opposition  to  its  policies. 

This  morning's  New  York  Times  re- 
ports the  siispension  of  the  newspaper 
Thoi  Dai  in  Saigon  merely  because  it 
published  a  report  that  one  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was 
about  to  recommend  the  invalidation  of 
the  September  3  election. 

By  coincidence,  that  newspaper  is  re- 
ported to  have  "followed  a  generally 
anti-Government  line." 

By  another  coincidence,  the  newspaper 
also  supported  Tran  Van  Huong,  a  peace 
candidate  in  the  September  3  election 
who  finished  fourth. 

Nothing  has  changed  in  South  Viet- 
nam since  the  elections.  The  repression 
of  civil  liberties  continues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
item  from  Saigon  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  this  momin?  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Saigon  Government  Suspends  a  Paper 

Saigon,  South  VrrrNAM.  September  26  — 
The  Government  su.spcnded  Indefinitely  to- 
day the  newspap>er  Thol  I>al.  It  was  the 
fourth  Vietnamese  language  newspaper  sus- 
pended this  month  although  the  new  con- 
stitution forbids  all  forms  of  preee  censor- 
ship. 

The  proximate  cause  of  Thol  Dai's  suspen- 
sion. Informed  sources  said,  was  an  article 
It  published  yesterday.  The  article  reported 
that  a  .special  committee  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  studying  the  national  elections  on 
Sept.  3  had  decided  to  recommend  the  Ui- 
valldatlon  of  the  balloting. 

Nguyen  Thanh  Vlnh.  the  committee  chair- 
man, denied  today  that  any  such  decision 
had  been  reached.  He  said  the  committee's 
repwrt  would  be  turned  In  according  to 
schedule  on  Thursday.  He  added  that  no  vote 
had  yet  been  taken.  The  Assembly  must  de- 
cide by  Monday  whether  to  validate  or  re- 
ject the  election  results.  It  la  expected  to 
approve  them. 

Thol  Dal  has  followed  a  generally  antl- 
Government  line  It  supported  Tran  Van 
Huong,  who  finished  fourth  In  the  presiden- 
tial race. 


JUST  SHIPTING  THE  DEFICIT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
position of  a  surtax  now  would  be  a  mere 
shifting  of  a  part  of  the  budget  deficit 
from  the  public  to  the  private  sector.  I 
maintain  that  the  private  sector  should 


not  be  asked  to  shoulder  this  greater  tax 
burden. 
Mr.  George  Pulay,  city  editor  of  the 

London  Times,  has  written  an  incisive 
article  concerning  the  10-percent  surtax 
proF>osal.  Mr.  Pulay  points  out  that  Mr. 
Pierre  Rinf  ret,  the  noted  business  econo- 
mist, is  one  of  those  who  have  grave  mis- 
givings about  the  tax  increase  and  notes 
that  President  Johnson's  primary  expert 
authority  for  the  successful  tax  cut  of 
1964  was  Pierre  Rinfret.  He  was  a 
prophet  then,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  he 
Is  still  a  farsighted  economic  analyst. 
I  am  sure  that  in  time  those  other  econ- 
omists who  also  view  the  administra- 
tion's tax  message  as  both  ill  conceived 
and  ill  timed  will  prove  more  prophetic 
than  those  granting  unqualified  support 
to  this  fiscal  proposal  of  very  dubious 
wisdom. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Pu- 
lay's  article  of  August  8  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Trouble  Facing  U.S.  Tax  Levy 
(By  George  Pulay) 

Tlie  Congressional  battle  over  President 
Johnson's  proposed  10  per  cent  tax  surcharge 
Is  likely  to  be  a  bitter  affair.  Although  the 
proposal  was  received  Initially  with  surprising 
calm,  opposition  to  It  is  mounting  steadily, 
not  least  because  It  Is  felt  that  some  of  the 
statistical  evidence  produced  In  support  of 
the  tax  Increase  is  suspect. 

Contrary  to  some  recent  public  statements, 
the  effective  personal  tax  rate  In  the  United 
States  is  today  higher  than  at  any  time  since 
the  last  world  war.  The  1964  Income  tax  cut 
has  been  wiped  out  by  the  Increase  In  the 
tax  rate  as  a  result  of  progressive  taxes  and 
by  substantial  rises  in  social  security  taxes. 
In  fact  personal  contributions  for  social  In- 
surance have  Just  about  doubled  in  the  past 
five  years  to  more  than  $20.000m. 

But  concern  over  the  tax  increase  goes 
much  further.  Some  people  see  In  It  a  threat 
to  the  economy  In  a  year  In  which  many  in- 
dicators are  at  best  uncertain  and  In  which 
growth  will  be  limited  to  around  2  per  cent. 

One  business  economist  holding  strong 
views  on  this  question  Is  Pierre  Rinfret, 
whose  Rinfret-Boston  Associates  have  among 
their  clients  General  Electric,  R.C  A.,  White 
Weld,  and  Chemical  Bank.  He  disagrees 
strongly  with  the  current  tax  theory  which 
is  basically  that  the  $20, 000m.  federal  cash 
deficit  is  excessive  and  that  its  refinancing 
will  be  highly  Inflationary.  And  that  raising 
taxes  at  the  personal  and  corporate  levels  will 
take  money  from  the  private  sector  and  lower 
the  federal  deficit. 

Rinfret  feels  that  as  the  private  sector  is 
also  running  a  deficit- — of  the  order  of  $26.- 
000m.  in  the  past  two  years — a  rise  In  corpo- 
rate tax  rates  simply  shifts  the  deficit  from 
the  Government  to  private  Industry.  It  nei- 
ther Increases  nor  decreases  the  deficit  so  far 
as  Government  and  business  are  concerned. 
With  companies  unlikely  to  be  willing  to  cut 
back  on  either  plant  and  equipment  or  on 
Inventories,  they  would  have  to  satisfy  their 
demand  for  funds  In  the  open  market. 

This  would  lead  to  a  rise  In  corporate  Is- 
sues and  would  mean  a  shift  In  demand  for 
funds  from  a  borrower  who  pays  lower  Inter- 
est rates,  that  is  the  Government,  to  borrow- 
ers paying  higher  Interest  rates,  that  is  pri- 
vate Industry.  Thus  a  rise  In  corporate  taxes 
would  either  depress  the  corporate  demand, 
which  would  lead  to  federal  revenues  being 
less  than  estimated,  or  it  would  result  In  In- 
creased monetary  pressures. 

On  the  consumer  side,  a  strong  case  against 
the  tax   Increase  can  also  be  made.  United 


States  Industry  is  now  working  at  Just  below 
85  per  cent  capacity  (as  in  1962)  with  steel 
and  car  production  pointing  down.  The  pro- 
posed tax  surcharge  applies  to  Incomes  of 
above  $5,000  only,  leaving  out  about  35  per 
cent  of  all  taxpayers. 

Taking  the  average  United  States  credit 
Indebtedness  of  $1,800,  repayment  over  three 
years  represents  about  16  per  cent  of  average 
income  of  $6,000.  The  higher  tax  could  cut 
severely  the  individual  ability  to  repay  loans. 

If  there  are  Infiationary  threats,  the  anti- 
surcharge  lobby  argues,  they  are  In  the  serv- 
ice sector,  not  in  manufacturing.  United 
States  growth  In  volume  this  year  Is  put  at 
2  per  cent,  and  in  value  at  2' 2  per  cent.  For 
1968  the  estimates  are  4  per  cent  growth  in 
volume  and  6' 2  per  cent  in  value.  Of  Amer- 
ica's 70  million  labour  force  working  an  aver- 
age of  Just  over  40  hours  a  week,  some  24 
million  are  working  more  than  60  hours. 

In  political  terms,  the  raising  of  taxes  Just 
before  election  year  Is  a  brave  step.  But  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  President  will  get 
his  10  per  cent  surcharge.  A  compromise  looks 
likely.  He  may  also  be  forced  to  postpone  its 
Introduction  until  January  1  and  this  would 
need  even  greater  political  courage. 


'"VIETNAM:  ITS  EFFECT  ON  THE  NA- 
TION"—AN  OUTSTANDING  BANK- 
ER'S VIEW  ON  OUR  VIETNAM 
FOLLY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  some 
400  executives  taking  part  in  a  movement 
called  Business  Executives'  Movement 
for  Vietnam  Peace  met  today  in  Wash- 
ington and  listened  to  a  memorable  ad- 
dress by  Marriner  S.  Eccles  entitled 
"Vietnam — Its  Effect  on  the  Nation." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  identify  this 
outstanding  American,  director  of  many 
important  business  enterprises,  presi- 
dent and  owner  of  banks  in  Utah,  Idaho, 
and  Wyoming,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  a  preeminent  national 
figure  in  the  world  of  finance. 

This  is  an  address  that  should  be  widely 
circulated.  It  is  not  difiBcult  for  me  to 
approve  much  of  what  Mr.  Eccles  said 
because  I  have  been  saying  some  of  these 
things  about  our  Vietnam  involvement 
for  the  last  3  V2  years.  Mr.  Eccles  summed 
up.  what  he  amplified  at  length,  that: 

The  most  Important  Issue  before  the  coun- 
try today  Is  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  It 
affects  every  facet  of  our  lives  and  our  rela- 
tionship to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Are  the 
sacrifices  Imposed  Justified  by  the  stakes  of 
war? 

He  answers  that  question  by  saying 
that  those  sacrifices  are  not  justified.  He 
calls  for,  as  I  have,  a  confession  of  error 
for  getting  in,  and  urges  that  we  get 
out. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  visit  to  this  country  of  Soviet  Premier 
Kosygln  has  given  us  all  cause  to  think  seri- 
ously about  the  Soviet  Union,  our  relation- 
ship to  It,  and  the  relationship  of  both  of 
us  to  the  greater  and  more  compelling  world 
problems.  Upon  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems hangs  the  survival  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  and  perhaps  the  world. 
As  Senator  F^ilbright  so  aptly  stated: 
"America  Is  showing  signs  of  that  arrogance 
of  power  which  has  afOlcted,  weakened,  and 
in  some  cases  destroyed  great  nations  In  the 
past."  Never  before  has  there  been  such  valid 
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reason  for  the  fears  that  best  us.  Never  be- 
fore has  there  been  reason  to  feel  that  the 
human  race  was  speeding  along  the  road  to 
possible  oblivion. 

The  most  important  issue  before  the  coun- 
try today  is  our  involvement  In  Vietnam.  It 
affects  every  facet  of  out  lives  and  our  rela- 
tionship to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Are  the 
sacrifices  imposed  justified  by  the  stakes  of 
war?  What  are  the  reasons  and  justification, 
U  any,  for  our  involvement  In  Vietnam? 

For  the  past  twenty  years  our  government 
has  believed  that  communism  Intends  to 
conquer  the  world — by  force,  if  persuasion 
does  not  succeed — and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  save  the  world  from 
that  fate.  The  American  picture  of  aggres- 
sive communism  Is  unreal. 

The  President  believes  that  aggressive, 
monolithic  groups  are  making  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  Under  the  Truman  Doctrine  of 
containment,  communism  has  continued  to 
spread.  It  has  advanced  through  revolutions 
rather  than  by  military  aggression.  But  while 
communism  has  been  advancing,  the  power 
of  Russia  over  the  communist  world  has  been 
waning.  It  is  evident  that  communism  is  not 
a  monolithic  world  power.  Russia  has  its  dif- 
ferences with  the  Yugoslavs.  The  Chinese 
and  Russians  have  conflicts  of  national  in- 
terest which  override  communism.  The 
threat  of  a  united  communist  world  does  not 
exist.  National  rivalries  divide  the  commu- 
nist states  as  well  as  democracies. 

It  Is  apparent  that  communist  countries 
are  as  intensely  nationalist  as  others.  They 
crave  Independence  and  resent  interference. 
They  will  fight  against  domination  by  for- 
eigners— whether  they  be  capitalist  or  com- 
munist. 

The  Johnson  Administration  believes  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  being  made  solely 
by  communist  intervention  from  without. 
This  does  not  explain  the  tenacity  of  the 
Viet  Cong.  They  are  not  Russians,  Chinese  or 
North  Vietnamese  communists;  they  are 
South  Vietnamese.  They  are  fighting  for  na- 
tional liberation  and  the  unity  of  South 
Vietnam,  the  causes  for  which  others,  in- 
cluding Americans,  have  fought. 

The  Administration  sees  every  rebellion 
as  the  result  of  a  deep  plot  out  of  Moscow 
or  Peking,  when  it  usually  is  the  result  of 
crushing  poverty,  hunger  and  intolerable  liv- 
ing conditions.' The  aim  of  revolution,  no 
matter  what  its  Ideology,  Is  to  achieve  self- 
determination,  economic  security,  racial 
equality  and  freedom.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
while  our  road  was  not  via  communism,  we 
did.  as  a  nation,  emerge  from  revolution. 

We  might  as  well  face  it:  there  may  be 
more  communist  countries  in  the  world.  But 
we  need  not  panic  at  this.  Communist  na- 
tions vary  widely;  each  has  a  different  ver- 
sion of  communist  theory  to  fit  Its  own 
problems.  The  more  of  these  countries  there 
are,  the  greater  their  diversity. 

C-ommunlsm  Is  only  part  of  a  broad  move- 
ment: the  rising  of  desperate  people  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  We  crush  insur- 
rection In  one  place,  only  to  find  a  revolu- 
tion— whether  communist,  socialist  or  na- 
tionalist— springing  up  somewhere  else.  With 
military  bases  around  the  world  and  ships 
in  every  ocean,  a  revolution  takes  place  in 
Cuba.  90  miles  off  our  shore. 

How  can  we  reconcile  what  we  are  doing 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  under  the  guise  of 
saving  them  from  communism?  We  have  de- 
stroyed vast  areas  of  their  country.  We  have 
killed,  wounded  or  burned  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children,  as  well  as  countless  parents, 
brothers,  husbands  and  sons.  The  family  has 
been  smashed.  We  can  only  guess  at  the 
terrible  long-range  social  effects  that  will  re- 
sult from  our  actions.  No  wonder  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  do  not  consider  us 
their  savior,  but  hate  us  and  want  us  to  get 
out  of  their  country. 

Despite  this,  the  United  States  military 
has  Increasingly  taken  over  the  war.  In  1965 
one    American   was    killed   for    eight    South 


Vietnamese;  in  1966.  one  lor  two;  and  to  date 
In  1967,  one  for  one,  US.  casualties  through 
1966  were  over  6,000  killed  and  almost  38,000 
wounded.  Projected  for  1967  alone,  based  on 
actual  figures  for  the  first  six  months; 
11.190  killed;  64,264  wounded,  making  s 
projected  total  to  the  end  of  this  year  ol 
19,344  killed  and  102.002  wotinded.  We  have 
lost  832  planes  as  well  as  hundreds  of  hell- 
copters. 

Based  on  the  following  reports  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara.  it  is  apparent  that  we 
are  making  little  progress  after  three  years 
of  fighting  and  cannot  win  a  decisive  victory: 

In  1964.  "McNamara  told  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  hopes  to  withdraw  most  of  its  troops 
from  Vietnam  before  the  end  of  1965." 

In  1965.  he  said.  "It  will  be  a  long  war." 

In  October.  1966.  he  said.  "I  see  no  reason 
to  expect  any  significant  Increase  in  the  level 
of  the  tempo  of  operations  in  South  Viet- 
nam." 

Communist  strength  In  South  Vietnam  has 
Increased  from  120.000  In  January  1965.  to 
an  estimated  298.000  at  present.  However. 
North  Vietnam  has  committed  only  one- 
fifth  of  Its  regular  army.  B.ased  on  the  esti- 
mate that  guerrillas  must  be  outnumbered 
four  to  one,  the  communists  have  more  than 
matched  the  American  buildup  to  476,000 
now.  It  is  no  wonder  that  General  Westmore- 
land claims  he  needs  five  additional  U.S. 
divisions:  more  than  200,000  men. 

General  Thieu  recently  said:  "We  have  not 
enough  Allied  soldiers  which  we  need  to  win 
the  war.  We  need  a  big  amount  of  troops  to 
be  evervwhere,  to  do  many  Jobs  at  the  same 
time."  At  this  time  the  President  might  re- 
consider his  September  1964.  statement:  "We 
don't  want  our  American  boys  to  do  the  fight- 
ing for  Asian  boys.  We  don't  want  to  get  in- 
volved .  .  .  and  "get  tied  down  in  a  land  war 
in  Asia," 

During  the  past  two  years  Russia  has 
added  to  the  enemy  arsenal  in  South  Viet- 
nam rockets,  artillery,  heavy  mortars,  auto- 
matic infantry  weapons  and  flame  throwers, 
whUe  In  North  Vietnam  it  has  supplied 
fighter  planes  and  anti-aircraft  guns.  The 
Russians  are  reported  to  be  supplying  75 
per  cent  of  all  military  supplies  and  have 
said  they  will  continue  to  furnish  all  military 
aid  necessary.  The  Chinese  are  furnishing 
part  of  the  small  arms,  clothing  and  food, 
and  have  said  they  will  assist  North  Vietnam 
with  troops  whenever  requested  to  do  so. 
Both  countries  have  indicated  they  would 
enter  the  war.  If  necessary,  to  keep  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  from  being 
defeated.  It  Is  quite  apparent  that  neither 
Russia  or  China  are  willing  for  the  United 
'^♦''tes  to  achieve  a  victory  over  the  com- 
ists  and  to  establish  a  powerful  military 
^^e    n  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

If  Russia  were  conducting  dally  bombing 
raids  against  an  American  ally,  as  we  are 
doing  against  a  Russian  ally.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  we  would  limit  ourselves  to  pro- 
viding only  military  equipment,  as  they  are 
doing. 

What  is  the  effect  of  our  policy  on  the 
nation?  The  Vietnam  War  is  responsible  for 
the  most  serious  economic,  financial  and 
political  problems  In  this  country.  It  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  huge  federal  deficit  which, 
without  a  tax  Increase,  could  run  to  more 
than  $25  billion.  In  order  to  cmb  the  re- 
sulting Inflationary  pressures  the  govern- 
ment has  proposed  a  10  per  cent  surtax  on 
individuals  and  corporations,  which.  If  en- 
acted, would  reduce  the  deficit,  on  an  annual 
basis,  between  $9  and  $10  billion. 

The  war  is  directly  causing  a  substantial 
Increase  In  the  deficiency  In  our  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments,  which  is  already 
serious,  as  we  are  by  far  the  world's  largest 
short-term  debtor,  now  owing  nearly  $26 
billion.  It  is  reducing  our  free  gold  to  meet 
these  obligations  to  less  than  $2  billion. 

Also,  the  war  Is  creating  inflationary  pres- 
sures In  nearly  every  field — increased  costs 
of  living,  going  up  at  about  3  per  cent  per 


year— a  great  shortage  of  skilled  workers — 
increasing  strikes  and  exorbitant  demands 
by  union  labor — and  higher  interest  rates, 
iii  all  categories,  due  to  the  heavy  demand 
for  credit. 

The  costs  of  war  do  not  end  with  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  Excluding  the  Viet- 
nam War.  at  the  end  of  1965  we  had  approxl- 
matelv  20,600,000  veterans.  Total  veterans' 
benefi"ts  paid  to  the  end  of  1965  were  $134 
billion;  by  the  end  of  this  year  it  is  estimated 
they  wUl"  be  $147  billion.  In  1966  we  were 
spending  In  excess  of  $6  billion  per  year  for 
veterans'  benefits,  and  the  Korean  War  alone 
is  costing  more  than  $700  million  a  year. 
The  annual  operating  expense  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  has  now 
passed  the  billion  dollar  mark.  In  addition, 
during  1965  the  land  and  construction  costs 
of  medical  facilities  was  $1.4  billion.  Veter- 
ans costs  win  grow  rapidly  as  long  as  the 
war  lasts,  and  will  continue  for  decades.  The 
ultimate  astronomical  expense  is  difficult  to 
conceive.  In  the  financial  sense,  a  war  is 
never  over. 

But  the  real  tragedy  Is  not  financial;  It  Is 
the  useless  suffering  of  the  mUllons  of  our 
people  whose  sons,  husbands  and  brothers 
are  drawn  Into  this  useless  conflict  unwill- 
ingly and  are  killed  and  maimed  for  life — not 
In  defense  of  their  country — but  because  of 
our  incompetent  and  Ill-advised  leadership. 
I  believe  Russia  Is  glad  to  see  us  bogged 
down  in  Vietnam,  diverting  multi-billions  of 
our  resources  and  millions  of  our  manpower, 
while  it  is  rapidly  gaining  In  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  While  the  U.S.  lags  in  Its  nuclear 
defense,  the  Soviet  Union  is  rushing  ahead. 
Tiiere  are  some  who  believe  today's  nuclear 
balance  has  already  shifted  to  Russia. 

At  a  time  when  defense  against  missile 
attack  Is  stUl  in  the  talking  stage  In  this 
country,  the  Soviet  Union  is  racing  ahead 
with  unprecedented  speed. 

Of  even  greater  concern  to  us  at  this  time 
Is  China's  rapid  growth  in  the  development 
of  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  now  estimated  that 
between  1972  and  1975  China  will  be  a  first- 
class  nuclear  power  with  a  full  arsenal  of 
H-bombs.  The  Chinese  ICBM  will  be  In  pro- 
duction, with  an  intercontinental  range  of 
6.000  miles.  This  would  make  It  possible  for 
the  Chinese  to  hit  most  of  the  world;  the 
northern  stretches  of  the  U.S.,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco.  Chicago  and  Detroit  would  be 
particularly  vulnerable.  Meanwhile,  we  are 
spending  over  $2  bUUon  a  month  on  Vietnam 
Instead  of  preparing  to  deter  the  rapidly 
atomic  strength  of  Russia  and  China. 

Our  foreign  aid  since  World  War  II  haa 
totaled  5128  billion — $91  billion  In  economic 
aid  and  $37  billion  In  military  aid— with 
dubious  results  in  many  Instances.  The 
United  States  is  pledged  to  defend  43  coun- 
tries under  specific  treaties  and  agreements. 
In  addition,  a  commitment  to  stop  aggression 
covers  all  the  countries  In  the  Middle  East, 
and  any  country  where  the  U.S.  has  a  military 
base  Is  promised  support. 

While  we've  been  spending  tens  of  blUlons 
abroad,  our  cities  are  exploding  in  violent 
protest  as  a  result  of  our  Injustice,  neglect, 
and  failure  to  meet  the  promises  of  the 
"Great  Society"  Our  total  estimated  Vietnam 
and  foreign  aid  budget  this  year  Is  830  bil- 
lion; whereas,  the  Great  Society  budget  is 
approximately  40  per  cent  of  that  amount — 
$12.5  billion— which  Is  half  of  what  we  spent 
In  Vietnam  alone. 

Senator  Charles  Percy  says:  "If  we  continue 
to  spend  $66  million  a  day  trying  to  save  the 
16  million  people  of  South  Vietnam  while 
leaving  the  plight  of  20  million  urban  poor 
In  our  own  country  unresolved — then  I  think 
we  have  our  priorities  terribly  conftised." 
Public  and  Congressional  reaction  to  our 
world-wide  Involvement,  especially  In  Viet- 
nam, is  forcing  the  Administration  to  recon- 
sider Its  role  as  world  policeman. 

The  Vietnam  debacle,  tragic  as  It  Is,  may 
yet  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  If  It  forces  ue  to 
recognize  our  staggering  failures  at  home. 
Runaway   crime,    delinquency,   riots   in   our 
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cities,  loss  of  respect  for  law  and  order,  and 
the  rebellion  of  frustrated  youth— aU  spring 
in  part  from  this.  No  wonder  Russia  had  this 
to  say  about  the  VS.:  "Only  In  mockery  can 
the  word  Tree'  be  applied  to  a  society  which 
cannot  provide  tolerable  living  conditions 
and  democratic  rlghU  to  a  considerable  part 
of  lis  population." 

U  Is  pathetic  that  the  most  powerful  coun- 
try In  the  world,  with  6  per  cent  of  Its  popu- 
lation and  producing  40  per  cent  of  Us 
wealth,  should  have  lost  the  respect  of  most 
of  the  world.  The  world,  with  few  exceptions, 
would  like  us  to  leave  Vietnam.  The  con- 
tinued confidence  of  Japan,  our  greatest  as- 
set In  Asia.  Is  dependent  upon  our  getting 
out  of  Vietnam.  The  same  Is  true  with  all 
Western  European  governments  and  our 
friends  In  Latin  America.  We  cannot  sur- 
vive, no  matter  how  powerful  we  are,  In  a 
world  without  Irtends. 

With  the  war  having  these  disastrous  ef- 
fects on  the  nation,  It  Is  madness  to  con- 
tinue our  ruthless  pursuit  In  Vietnam.  To 
withdraw  Is  sanity.  The  consequences  of 
withdrawal  cannot  possibly  be  as  disastrous 
for  this  nation  as  pursuing  our  present 
course.  The  greatest  service  we  could  render 
the  Vietnamese  Is  to  withdraw  from  their 
country,  leaving  them  to  negotiate  a  con- 
clusion to  the  war,  which  Is  their  right. 

There  Is  something  Intrinsically  wrong 
with  the  Idea  that  the  United  States  should 
participate  In  negotiations  to  decide  the  fu- 
ture of  Vietnam.  We  are  an  outside  pow- 
er, which  Is  true  also  of  China  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  To  have  the  future  of  Vietnam 
decided  by  outside  powers  is  a  violation  of 
self-determination.  Whatever  negotiations  go 
on  should  be  among  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves— each  group  negotiating  from  Its  own 
position  of  strength,  uninfluenced  by  out- 
side powers. 

If  the  U.S.  Insists  on  negotiating.  It  should 
be  with  Russia  and  China,  as  the  sinews  of 
war  are  being  furnished  by  these  countries. 
Without  these  supplies  the  war  would  col- 
lapse. In  any  case,  the  United  States  can- 
not through  negotiations  create  strength  for 
any  segment  of  a  futtire  government  In  South 
Vietnam  The  presence  of  the  United  States 
can  only  distort  the  true  balance  of  forces, 
and  only  a  settlement  representing  this  bal- 
ance can  bring  about  a  stable  government. 

No  one  seems  to  be  able  to  show  In  what 
way  a  communist  Vietnam  would  be  bad. 
Under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Vietnam  would  be 
quite  as  likely  to  malnUln  Its  independence 
as  has  Tito  In  Yugoslavia.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is 
unquestionably  the  choice  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese people,  both  North  and  South.  Both 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Elsenhower  have 
stated  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  so  popular 
he  would  win  an  election  In  Vietnam.  While 
Ho  Is  a  communist,  he  Is  not  Russian,  he  Is 
not  Chinese,  he  Is  Vietnamese — and  Rus- 
sian. Chinese  and  Vietnamese  communism 
may  differ  widely.  It  is  even  possible  that  our 
best  interests  would  be  served  by  having  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh's  communist  regime  as  a  buffer 
against  the  Chinese  communists. 

History  does  not  show  that  a  nation  that 
liquidates  a  bad  venture  siiffers  from  loss  of 
prestige.  Proud,  powerful  England  sur- 
rendered to  the  thirteen  American  colonies 
and  did  not  suffer  for  It.  More  recently. 
Prance  moved  out  voluntarily  from  Algeria 
and  Indochina.  Today  Prance  has  more  world 
prestlee  than  ever  before.  Russia  pulled  Its 
missiles  out  of  Cuba:  Its  prestige  has  not 
suffered 

Hans  Morgenthau  has  written:  "Is  It  really 
a  boon  to  the  prestige  of  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth  to  be  bogged  down  In  a  war 
which  It  Is  neither  able  to  win  nor  can  afford 
to  lose?  This  Is  the  real  Issue  which  Is  pre- 
sented by  the  argument  of  prestige."  We 
should  be  less  Interested  In  saving  face  and 
more  Interested  in  saving  lives.  It  Is  not  easy 
for  a  proud  nation  to  admit  It  has  blundered, 
but  throughout  history  great  men  and  na- 
tions have  gained  stature  by  so  doing. 

Getting  out  of  Vietnam  will  enable  ua  to 


re-establish  a  friendly  relationship  with 
Russia  and  thereby  bring  about  a  balance 
of  power  In  the  world,  which  would  tend  to 
deter  any  aggressive  policy  on  the  part  of 
China.  So  long  as  we  are  In  Vietnam.  Russia 
and  China  consider  us  ihelr  enemy.  Kosygin 
made  this  crystal  clear  In  his  statement  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  and  In  his  conference 
with  Johnson  at  Glassboro. 

We  should  also  recognize  China  diplo- 
matically, open  our  doors  to  Chinese  trade 
and  travel,  and  help  bring  China  into  the 
United  Nations.  We  should  no  longer  Ignore 
one-fourth  of  the  world's  population  as 
though  It  did  not  exist. 

In  conclusion:  What  can  we  expect  from 
the  stricken  Vietnamese  nation  but  hatred, 
deep  and  abiding?  Their  farms  and  villages 
have  been  laid  waste,  their  families  scattered 
to  the  winds.  Their  husbands  and  sons  are 
dead,  maimed  or  missing.  And  children, 
orplianed  and  grotesquely  burned,  have  been 
seen  running  through  the  rubble  In  packs. 

We  can  never  blot  out  the  deed  which 
stands  as  a  testimony  of  man's  Inhumanity 
to  man.  Nor  can  we  really  make  amends  for 
the  enormity  of  our  crime  against  these  peo- 
ple, who  know  us  not,  but  whom  we  have 
chosen  to  save  from  communism. 

But  we  can  try.  We  can  make  a  beginning. 
And,  In  conscience,  how  can  that  beginning 
be  less  than  Immediate  withdrawal  of  our 
evil  presence,  because  that  Is  what  It  has 
proved  to  be  in  the  lives  of  the  Vietnamese. 
And  we  can  humbly,  with  vigor,  and  never 
ceasing,  do  everything  in  the  power  of  a  rich 
and  repentant  nation  to  heal,  and  rebuild, 
and  reassure. 

The  Vietnamese  will  never  forget  us.  and 
It  la  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  never  forget 
the  Vietnamese.  Because  It  la  this  Vietnam 
tragedy  which  has  shown  us  ourselves  as 
others  see  us:  a  nation  to  be  feared  Instead 
of  loved,  flushed  with  pride  and  sure  of 
omnlp>otence.  An  arrogant  nation,  not  quail- 
fled  to  handle  power  wisely. 

While  the  hour  Is  late.  It  Is  not  yet  Im- 
possible to  turn  the  page.  Men  and  nations 
have  made  new  beginnings  before.  And  out  of 
defeat,  there  has  often  come  victory — and 
what  a  victory  It  could  be  for  this  nation,  so 
bountifully  endowed — to  reverse  Its  Image, 
make  Itself  loved  and  admired  and  revered, 
so  that  It  could  stand  forth  before  the  emerg- 
ing peoples  around  the  globe,  as  an  example 
of  what  they  might  wish  to  become. 

But  the  road  is  long — and  we  must  win 
much  forgiveness.  So  let  us  begin. 


A    MORALLY    UNTENABLE    COURSE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate about  American  involvement  In 
Vietnam  is  escalating.  It  appears  to  me 
that  even  though  there  is  much  more 
being  said  in  the  debate,  the  conclusions 
being  offered  are  fewer. 

In  fact,  the  conclusions  are  being  nar- 
rowed to  these:  "If  the  administration 
refuses  to  win  the  war.  it's  time  to  get 
out."  This  plainly  put  "either-or"  is  the 
conclusion  of  an  editorial  published  in 
the  News-Sentinel,  a  daily  newspaper  in 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  It  is  Important  to  note 
that  the  argument  used  for  this  conclu- 
sion is  that  America's  present  course  Is 
morally  untenable. 

Because  the  editorial  states  what  I  be- 
lieve many  Americans  are  thinking  and 
sajing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   MORAIXT  Untbnabli   Cottrse 
"It  was  the  best  of  times.  It  waa  the  worst 
of  times." 

This   Dlckenslan    opening   to    "A   Tale    of 


Two  Cities"  set  the  scene  for  his  powerful 
novel  Involving  the  French  Revolution.  Its 
sentiments  are  particularly  apt  for  us  today. 

For  the  United  States  this  Is.  indeed,  the 
best  of  times  and  the  worst  of  times.  Never 
have  so  many  had  It  so  good.  Statistically, 
we  have  record  Income,  record  employment. 
record  production,  materially,  we  seemingly 
have  it  made. 

But  there  is  a  deep,  underlying  disquiet 
In  the  United  States  today.  We  are  a  nation 
divided  on  oiu  course  in  Vietnam.  We  are 
a  nation  aghast  at  the  civil  turmoil  In  the 
streets  of  many  of  our  major  cities.  We  are 
a  nation  unsettled  by  our  seeming  Inability 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  problems  of  our 
Negro  minority. 

And  there  Is  a  growing  Inclination  among 
thoughtful  men  to  tie  Vietnam  abroad  and 
civil  unrest  at  home  together.  While  we  are 
not  at  all  sure  they  should  be.  we  can  under- 
stand the  feeling  that  our  domestic  problems 
far  overshadow  otir  commitments  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam. 

Our  own  editorial  stand  on  the  Vietnam 
War  can  be  summed  up  simply: 

The  News-Sentinel  opposed  our  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  to  begin  with.  We  con- 
tended that  a  handful  of  "observers"  would 
soon  be  parlayed  into  a  full  force.  We  agreed 
with  the  late  General  Douglas  MacArthur 
that  American  Involvement  In  an  Asiatic 
land  war  would  be  suicidal. 

As  the  war  was  escalated,  and  "observers  " 
became  American  soldiers  locked  in  what 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  called  a  "dirty, 
untidy  disagreeable  war,"  The  News-Sentinel 
urged  that  we  either  win  the  war  or  get  out. 
We  Insisted  the  apparent  lack  of  a  viable 
plan  to  prosecute  the  war  by  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration was  turning  Vietnam  Into  a 
massive  meatgrlnder.  with  attrition  of 
American  manpower  and  dollars  the  only 
prognosis.  But  we  were  hopeful  that  the  Ad- 
ministration could  shape  up  some  sort  of  a 
viable,  peaceful  solution  to  the  "dirty"  busi- 
ness. 

We  have  now  lost  that  hope. 

A  few  days  ago.  The  News-Sentinel  carried 
a  story  reflecting  the  latest  casualty  figures 
In  Vietnam.  Last  week.  108  U.S.  servicemen 
were  killed  In  Vietnam.  Another  883  were 
wounded.  It  was  about  an  average  week. 

The  casualties  brought  the  total  of  U.S. 
dead  In  Vietnam  to  12.605.  In  addition,  a 
total  of  77.153  servicemen  have  been 
wounded:  708  are  missing.  Total  casualties  in 
the  Vietnam  War  to  date  now  stand  at 
90.826  American  servicemen. 

The  Johnson  Administration  apparently 
is  content  to  continue  the  war  at  the  cost  of 
about  100  American  lives  a  week  and  some 
800  other  servicemen  being  wounded.  The 
Johnson  Administration  Is  apparently  willing 
to  spend  more  than  $20  billion  annually  to 
prosecute  a  war  In  which  our  fortunes  are 
worse  today  than  they  were  several  years  ago. 

There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration  to  Ignore  the  advice  of  many 
recognized  experts  on  the  kind  of  warfare 
being  fought  In  Vietnam.  It  refuses  to  estab- 
lish blockades  on  land  and  sea  aimed  at  cut- 
ting off  supplies  to  the  enemy — much  of  It 
carried  in  the  vessels  of  our  so-called  allies. 
As  a  result,  the  prospect  of  the  contending 
forces  sitting  down  at  a  peace  table  over 
Vietnam  seems  more  remote  than  ever. 

The  News-Sentinel  feels  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration's present  conduct  of  the  war 
Is  morally  untenable  and  fiscally  suicidal. 

If  the  Administration  refuses  to  win  the 
war,  it's  time  to  get  out! 


FOUR-HUNDRED-MILE  HIKE  TO 
ENLIST  IN  U.S.  MARINES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  today's  press  there  was  pub- 
lished a  picture  of  a  young  West  Vir- 
ginia who  has  Just  completed  a  400- 
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mile  hike  to  Camp  Lejeune,  at  Jackson- 
ville, N.C. 

The  young  man,  Julius  C.  Foster,  28,  of 
Welch,  made  the  hike  to  demonstrate 
that  not  all  Americans  are  draft  card 
burners  or  the  like. 

On  his  arrival  at  camp,  Foster,  a  Ma- 
rine Corps  reservist  who  recently  grad- 
uated from  West  Virginia  University, 
asked  to  enlist  and  was  immediately 
sworn  in. 

While  I  do  not  advocate  that  every 
young  American  male  walk  400  miles  to 
"report  for  enlistment.  I  do  believe  that 
Foster's  gesture  is  symbolic  of  the 
patriotism  of  this  Nation.  It  speaks  for 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  decent, 
law-abiding,  industrious  Americans  who 
realize  that  laws  are  not  made  to  be 
mocked  and  that  civic  and  patriotic  duty 
is  not  a  thing  of  the  past. 

I  commend  this  young  man  for  his 
gesture  and  wish  him  well  during  his 
tour  of  duty  with  the  Marines. 


IMPROVING   WATER    ANT)    RAIL 
TRANSPORT  COORDINATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  lead- 
eiv-hip  of  the  University  of  Indiana  in 
developing  forward  thinking  on  the 
problems  of  the  economy  is  well  illus- 
trated again  by  a  study  session  on  trans- 
portation held  September  6  at  Bloom- 
ington  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  L.  L. 
Waters,  professor  of  transportation. 
Some  fresh  and  original  ideas  on  how 
.substantial  savings  in  transportation 
costs  may  be  achieved  through  better 
coordination  between  railroad  and  water 
services  were  advanced  by  W.  J.  Barta, 
president  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Barge 
Line  Co.  Our  universities  are  increasingly 
becoming  seedbeds  for  new  ideas  for 
industry  and  agriculture  and  it  is  grati- 
fying that  the  University  of  Indiana  is 
in  the  forefront  of  this  trend  which  is 
so  vital  to  the  development  of  our  econ- 
omy. I  wish  to  share  Mr.  Barta's  remarks 
with  the  Senate:  therefore  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  Better  W.'\teh-Rail  Coordination 
Possible? — A  Pragmatic  New  Look  at 
Wateb-Raii.  Coordination  Problems 
(Remarks  of  W.  J.  Barta.  president.  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Barge  Line  Co..  American 
Society  of  Traffic  and  Transportation, 
University  of  Indiana.  Bloomlngton,  Ind., 
Sept.  6.  1367) 

My  topic  today  Is  the  somewhat  ponderous 
one  of  "Pitting  Water  Transport  Into  Sophis- 
ticated Distribution  Systems."  The  title 
suggests  something  very  complicated  and 
dlffictilt.  In  actual  fact,  my  subject  is  a  simple 
one. 

In  a  rapidly  expanding  economy,  the 
demand  for  freight  transportation  services 
is  expected  to  double  by  1980.  Responding  to 
this  expanding  demand  will  require  heavy 
new  investment  from  the  privately  owned 
transportation  companies  of  all  modes.  Some 
estimates  put  the  amount  to  be  spent  on  new 
ind  Improved  transportation  equipment  In 
the  next  five  years  alone  at  $27  billion  dollars. 
The  magnitude  of  the  Investment  outlays 
needed  and  the  rapidly  expanding  demand 
dictate  the  need  for  a  new  examination  of 
the  old  question:  Are  the  nation's  transport 
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resources  being  used  with  optimum 
eSBciency?  The  answer  Is  almost  certainly: 
no.  Students  of  the  subject  believe  that  a 
major  breakdown  in  efllclency  results  from 
the  failure  of  the  different  modes  to  St  theU 
services  together  as  a  single  system  In  which 
the  traffic  is  permitted  to  move  by  the  most 
efficient  routing,  cost  and  service  factors 
considered. 

For  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  the  trans- 
portation experts  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  ability  of  the  transportation  Industry  to 
fit  together  the  cost  and  service  advantages 
of  the  different  modes.  Imagine  a  computer 
equipped  with  critical  Information  as  to  the 
service  characteristics  and  true  comparative 
efficiency  cf  the  different  modes  and  capable 
of  making  impartial  recommendations  as  to 
the  routing  of  traffic.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
experts  that  If  routing  decisions  were  made 
objectively,  the  traffic  pattern  would  be  very 
different  and  the  nation's  freight  bill  much 
less.  They  have  been  particularly  concerned 
that  the  potential  economies  of  water  and 
raU  coordination  have  been  unaer-utilized. 

The  nation's  rivers  are  strategically  located 
to  supplement  the  rail  networks  on  major 
movements  of  coal,  grain,  fertilizers,  steel, 
chemicals,  metallic  and  non-metallic  ores, 
petroleum  products  and  a  long  list  of  other 
b;\sic  commodities  which  move  in  qviantlties 
of  millions  of  tons.  The  east- west  main  line 
of  the  Ohio  River  system  connects  with  the 
main  north-south  line  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Including  the  Missouri  River,  the  low 
cost  water  highway  extends  almost  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf  and  from  the 
Appalachian  mountains  to  the  Rockle.';  to 
provide  an  economical  adjunct  to  rail  service 
for  the  mid -America  region.  Grent  Lakes. 
coastwise  and  Intercoastal  services  and  other 
river  and  canal  systems  provide  equally 
strategically  located  supplements  to  the  ef- 
ficient overland  rail  network. 

In  an  economy  in  which  rising  costs  of  ma- 
terials and  wages  are  becoming  a  matter  of 
increasing  concern.  Intensive  utilization  of 
low  cost  water  transportation  provides  a 
major  opportunity  to  achieve  substantial 
savings  in  production  and  distribution  costs 
for  both  Industry  and  agriculture. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  freight  can  be 
transported  by  water  at  a  fifth  to  a  half  of 
the  cost  of  transporting  It  overland.  Pitting 
this  capability  into  the  distribution  pattern 
is  an  Important  objective  of  any  cost-con- 
scious traffic  manager. 

The  opening  up  of  new  water-rail  routes 
could  save  the  economy  millions  of  dollars 
in  transport  costs.  This  In  turn  would  bene- 
fit consumers  through  lower  prices,  con- 
tribute to  slowing  inflation  and  Improve  the 
nations  ability  to  compete  In  foreign 
markets. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  there  Is 
a  growing  concern  with  the  continued  e.1ec- 
tlveness  of  healthy  competition  In  stimulat- 
ing new  Investment  in  improved  transport 
services.  As  the  super-railroads  are  formed 
from  the  mergers,  shippers  are  increasingly 
finding  competition  diminished.  A  water-rail 
route  equal  to  or  greater  in  efficiency  than 
the  .Ill-rail  route  can  often  supply  that  prac- 
tical competitive  alternative  so  necessary  to 
healthy  progress. 

Much  more  Intensive  use  of  ocean.  Great 
Lakes  and  river  highways  for  domestic  com- 
merce in  combination  with  rail  is,  I  believe, 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

I  do  not  mention  water-truck  coordina- 
tion simply  because  this  Is  now  so  good  that 
there  Is  little  room  for  improvement.  Where- 
ever  water  service  requires  the  supplement 
of  truck  service,  the  connection  Is  readily 
available.  The  truck  lines  and  the  water 
carriers  work  In  friendly  harmony  In  develop- 
ing new  traffic  and  improving  the  service. 

But  rail-water  coordination  Is  dominated 
by  out-moded  tradition,  unfriendliness  In 
business  relationships  and  a  vast  Ignorance 


of  capabilities  of  combined  rail  and  water 
service. 

The  barriers  standing  in  the  way  of  open- 
ing up  new  water-rail  routings  seem  to  most 
observers  to  be  largely  artificial.  William  H. 
Tucker,  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  said  last  month:  "I  sug- 
gest that  each  of  the  various  carrier  modes 
stiffers  from  a  severe  case  of  channel-minded- 
ness,  continually  fortifying  their  modal 
fences,  boundaries  and  prerogatives."  As  you 
know,  the  Commission  is  proposing  new  leg- 
islation for  through  route  and  Joint  rate  au- 
thority. But  Mr.  Tucker  recognizes  that — and 
I  quote  again — "the  real  Impetus  for  this 
change  should  have  come  from  the  transpor- 
tation industrj'  Itself." 

It  Is  never  too  late  to  try  the  voluntary 
route.  We  can  perhaps  take  heart  from  the 
fact  that  m  the  early  days  of  regulation,  the 
same  channel-mlndedness  dominated  rela- 
tions between  railroads.  The  railroads  were 
once  Just  as  hostile  to  each  other  as  they 
have  recently  been  to  the  water  carriers.  The 
most  difficult  single  problem  seemed  to  have 
been  the  lack  of  friendly  businesslike  rela- 
tionships. 

Two  paragraphs  from  the  ICCs  Annual  Re- 
port for  1888  tell  the  story.  They  could  have 
been  written  to  describe  the  Intermodal  cli- 
mate m  1967. 

"An  impartial  observer  is  compelled  to  say 
that  the  methods  so  frequently  resorted  to 
for  the  remedy  of  supposed  grievances  or  for 
the  punishment  of  supposed  wrongs  are 
methods  which  do  not  belong  to  the  present 
age  ...  To  make  the  adversary  feel  and  fear 
the  power  to  Inflict  Injury  Is  often  the  flrst 
and  principal  thought,  and  a  rate  Is  cut  when 
in  a  ruder  age  it  would  have  been  a  tnroat." 

And  again: 

"But  the  evils  arising  from  the  want  of  a 
friendly  business  relationship  between  the 
railroads  fall  largely  upon  the  public  also  .  .  . 
The  difference  between  performing  the  legal 
duty  grudgingly,  though  to  the  lett«r  of  the 
bond,  or  on  the  other  hand  performing  It  In 
an  accommodating  spirit  and  with  the  pur- 
I>ose  to  make  the  service  as  valuable  as  poe- 
si'ole,  may  in  some  cases  be  the  difference  be- 
tween a  general  annoyance  and  a  ijreat  pub- 
lic convenience.  A  short  road  may  sometime* 
make  Itself  little  better  than  a  public  nui- 
sance by  simply  abstaining  from  all  accom- 
modation that  could  not  by  law  be  forced 
from  It." 

A  recent  Department  of  Commerce  study 
of  Intermodal  coordination  directed  by  Pro- 
fessor Merrill  J.  Roberts  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  suggests  that  some  raUroads  to- 
day may  well  be  making  a  "public  nuisance  " 
of  themselves  in  this  context.  The  study 
notes,  and  I  quote:  "Railroads  have  been 
markedly  reluctant  to  cooperate  with  barge 
lines    in   establishing   coordinated    services." 

But  as  well  as  stating  the  problem,  the 
study  may  also  have  provided  the  clue  to 
the  answer.  Elsewhere  the  study  notes  this 
Important  fact:  "The  railroads'  traditional 
orientation  has  been  to  output  and  sales. 
Recently,  however,  they  have  been  forced  in 
the  direction  of  profit  orientation  by  com- 
petitive pressures." 

Perhaps  the  brightest  prospect  for  better 
coordination  may  well  be  the  old  and  reli- 
able profit  motive.  It  has  been  traditional 
thinking  among  railroads  that  a  rali -water 
connection  Is  somehow  bad  for  the  railroad. 
On  significant  movements  of  coal,  fertilizers. 
grain  and  phosphates,  some  movements  have 
recently  been  developed  which  yield  partic- 
ular railroads  new  and  profitable  traffic. 
Under  such  circumstances,  there  Is  an  op- 
portunity to  overcome  traditional  reluctance. 
The  water  carrier,  however,  often  has  diffi- 
culty getting  a  hearing  in  the  flrst  place. 

An  effective  barrier  to  a  more  efficient  rail- 
water  movement  which  results  In  substantial 
savings  to  the  customer  is  sometimes  the 
regional  rate  bureau.  A  proposed  rate,  profita- 
ble to  the  proposing  railroad,  may  be  seen 
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by  another  member  of  the  rate  bureau  as 
a  threat  to  a  "rate  structure. "  The  affected 
railroad  wlU  make  eure  the  rate  proposal  Is 
voted  down  tn  the  bureau  meeting. 

I  Itnow  of  a  number  of  such  Inatances. 
Laat  year  a  major  railroad  proposed  a  rate 
reduction  on  bauxite  ore  between  St.  Louis 
and  Mexico.  Mo.,  to  connect  with  a  barge 
movement  from  the  OuU.  The  Western  Trunk 
Line  Committee  turned  the  proposing  rail- 
road down  because  It  believed  the  new  rate 
would  seriously  affect  the  all-rail  movement 
from  Mobile  and   poeslbly  other  sources. 

That  a  barge-rail  movement  which  Is  de- 
monatrably  economic  and  efficient  for  ship- 
pers and  carriers  alike,  and  needed  and 
wanted  by  both,  can  be  frustrated  under 
these  conditions  Buggests  the  need  for  re- 
form of  the  system. 

Competition  based  on  superior  efficiency 
Is  in  the  public  Interest,  but  competition 
which  succeeds  simply  because  a  rate  bu- 
reau has  the  naked  power,  as  the  ICC  In 
1888  suggested,  of  a  "ruder  age"  Is  some- 
thing else  again.  Blocking  a  more  efficient 
route  would  seem  to  me  to  be  an  abuse  of 
a  rate  bureau's  function. 

Recently,  the  Milwaukee  railroad  at- 
tempted to  make  Itself  competitive  on  the 
large  volumes  of  com  and  soybeans  gathered 
Into  upper  Missouri  and  upper  Mississippi 
River  croealngs  by  truck.  It  proposed  sub- 
stantial reductions  between  points  on  Its 
line  to  encourage  rail-barge  movements  via 
river  porta  including  Davenport  and  Sabula. 
Iowa  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  Council 
Bluffs  on  the  Missouri.  The  rate  bureau 
knocked  out  the  proposal.  Again  a  more  effi- 
cient route  was  blocked  deaplte  the  public 
benefits  to  the  farmers  and  shippers  of  the 
water-raU  coordination. 

Veterans  of  the  water-rail  coordination 
battle  know  that  the  railroads  sometimes 
use  other  sanctions.  If  a  shipper  gets  too 
Interested  In  a  more  efficient  water-rail  rout- 
ing, mention  Is  made  of  the  difficulties  he 
may  have  getting  suppUee  of  freight  cars. 
Similarly,  if  a  raUroad  gets  too  Interested 
m  promoting  a  profitable  rail-water  move- 
ment, someone  politely  mentions  that  con- 
necting railroads  may  retaliate  by  re-rout- 
ing Important  traffic  over  other  rail  lines. 
These  are  tactics  of  a  "ruder  age."  One  has  to 
assume,  however,  that  there  Is  no  nation- 
wide conspiracy  of  the  railroad  industry  to 
block  water-rail  movements  and  that  efficient 
utlllzaUon  of  the  nation's  transport  re- 
sources Is  a  goal  to  which  the  railroad  In- 
dustry subscribes.  The  basic  aaaiunptlon 
must  be  that  self-interest  of  individual  rail- 
roads, shipper  requirements  for  more  eco- 
nomical movements,  and  the  obligation  and 
desire  to  provide  the  public  with  efficient 
services  are  forces  which  can  be  relied  upon 
Just  as  much  In  this  segment  of  the  economy 
as  they  can  be  relied  upon  In  every  other 
segment  of  the  economy. 

It  Is  customary  in  these  forums  to  talk 
theory  and  generality.  I  am  departing  from 
that  tradition  In  citing  these  specific  exam- 
ples where  rail  and  barge  lines  Jointly  wanted 
to  Improve  water-rail  coordination  and  are 
frustrated  by  the  rate  bureau.  There  are 
many  other  specific  cases  where  a  water-rail 
service  would  result  in  substantial  savings  to 
shippers  and  consumers.  I  suggest  that  In- 
tensive new  studies  be  Instituted  on  poten- 
tial water-rail  movements  to  uncover  pos- 
sible new  examples. 

Such  movements  should  meet  these  cri- 
teria. 

a.  A  reduction  In  the  overall  rate  for  the 
shipper  or  receiver. 

b.  An  equally  efficient  water-rail  service 
having  the  advantage  of  providing  shipper 
and  receiver  with  a  competitive  routing. 

0.  At  least  the  same  revenue  for  the  rail- 
road as  received  from  the  all-rail  connection. 

d.  Expenae  of  transfer  at  the  Intermediate 
water-rail  connection  to  be  counted  as  part 
of  the  water-rail  rate. 


Among  the  most  fruitful  fields  of  enquiry 
could  certainly  be  the  movements  of  manu- 
factiured  Iron  and  steel  products.  Oil  field 
pipe  Is  a  good  example.  Water  service  from 
the  Pittsburgh  area  to  Kansas  City  or  Mem- 
phis combined  with  rail  service  at  a  rate 
equivalent  to  the  rail  revenue  from  the  all- 
rail  route  would  provide  savings  of  about 
$3  a  ton  to  receivers  In  Oklahom.^  and  Texas. 
Many  such  instances  might  even  permit  a 
larger  revenue  for  the  connecting  rail- 
road and  still  provide  the  shipper  with  a  very 
substantial  reduction.  Similar  savings  can 
be  shown  on  water-rail  movements  of  other 
steel  products  out  of  Pittsburgh  to  the  West. 
A  study  of  the  grain  gathering  rates 
would  probably  show  the  potential  for  larje 
savings  over  present  exempt  truck  charges. 
A  gathering  rat«  which  attempts  to  block 
access  to  the  river  crossings  simply  encour- 
ages alternative  means  of  reaching  the  riv- 
ers. Low  cost  water  service  Is  too  valuable 
to  be  destroyed  by  such  tactics.  Such  studies 
should  determine  whether  barge  lines,  grain 
terminals,  or  shippers  or  a  cooperative  com- 
bination of  all  three,  would  do  well  to  think 
In  terms  of  "renUng  a  train."  as  recently  pro- 
posed by  the  Illinois  Central,  to  perform 
shuttle  gathering  services  for  river  crossing 
elevators. 

Why  should  the  railroads  cooperate?  First, 
encouragement  of  the  most  efficient  routing 
means  more  business  for  everyone.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  enlightened  self-interest,  cooperation 
may  well  be  the  best  road  to  maximizing 
profits.  Second,  in  the  long  run,  shippers 
won't  pay  the  higher  rates.  The  interior  In- 
dustries will  simply  move  to  the  waterways. 
Third,  failure  to  develop  a  reasonable  con- 
necting service  between  rail  and  water  com- 
mon carriers  simply  encourages  further  ship- 
per investment  in  private  carriage. 

We  could  be  here  until  Chlrstmaa  listing 
all  the  reasons  the  railroads  may  never  co- 
operate In  developing  efficient  water-rail  serv- 
ices. But  one  objection  of  the  railroads  Is 
worth  a  comment.  They  complain  vigorously 
of  the  present  law  which  specifically  forbids 
them  to  own  a  water  carrier,  the  so-called 
Panama  Canal  Act.  The  law  was  passed  be- 
cause so  many  water  carriers  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  In  the  coastwise  and  Intercoastal 
trades  seemed  to  disappear  shortly  after  hav- 
ing been  acquired  by  railroads.  Since  then, 
though  railroads  have  attempted  at  various 
times  to  acquire  water  carriers,  they  have 
never  been  able  to  persuade  anyone  that  rail 
ownership  would  not  mean  sudden  death  for 
the  water  carrier  Industry. 

A  major  factor,  I  suggest.  In  the  present 
impasse  on  the  ownership  question  Is  Igno- 
rance of  the  water  carrier  business  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads.  If  they  knew  more 
about  the  economic  potential  of  water  trans- 
portation, and  had  a  record  of  cooperation 
with  water  carriers  in  opening  water-rail 
routes  where  such  routes  provide  more  effi- 
cient or  equally  efficient  transportation  serv- 
ices as  the  all-rail  routes,  the  water  carriers, 
the  shippers  and  the  Congress  might  feel 
differently  about  railroad  ownership. 

Perhaps.  If  railroads  and  barge  lines  were 
free  to  Invest  In  each  other's  businesses,  con- 
siderably short  of  control,  but  sufficient  to 
serve  as  an  Incentive  for  understanding  each 
other's  problems,  potentials  and  mutual  In- 
terests, more  progress  could  be  made.  There 
might  even  be  an  exchange  of  directorships, 
between  a  barge  line  and  a  railroad. 

This  might  require  Commission  approval, 
but  an  experiment  designed  to  promote  bet- 
ter coordination  of  service  through  this  sort 
of  mutual  educational  exchange  might  be 
cordially  received  by  the  Commission  and 
the  Congress  if  both  railroad  and  barge  line 
asked  for  it  The  question  of  control  could 
then  be  taken  up  after  a  five  year  experi- 
mental period  and  progress  In  opening  rail- 
water  routes  reviewed. 

The  long  dispute  over  common  ownership 
has  tired  everyone.  The  public  Is  interested 


In  concrete  results  demonstrating  more  eco- 
nomical use  of  transportation  resources.  I 
have  proposed  the  opening  up  of  new  water- 
rail  routes.  I  have  proposed  an  exchange  of 
directorships  for  educational  purposes. 

While  anyone  In  transportation  is.  by  defi- 
nition, an  optimist,  or  he  would  not  be  in  the 
business.  I  know  that  change  comes  slowly 
and  in  small  steps  and  that  in  transportation, 
as  In  any  biisiness,  tradition  counts  for  more 
than  new  thinking.  A.  N.  Whitehead,  the 
philosopher,  put  it  well  when  he  said:  "We 
cannot  think  first  and  act  afterwards.  From 
the  moment  of  birth  we  are  Immersed  In 
action,  and  can  only  fitfully  guide  It  by  tak- 
ing thought." 

Perhaps  we  can  fitfully  guide  a  move  In 
the  direction  of  opening  up  more  efficient 
use  of  transportation  resources  by  sensible 
water-rail  combinations.  I'm  certainly  will- 
ing to  tr^-.  After  all,  the  old  hostilities  are 
both  artificial  and  unbusinesslike. 


CONCLUSION    OP    MORNING    BUSI- 
NESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS   OP    1967 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  'S.  2388)  to  provide  an  improved 
Ek:onomlc  Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  continued  operation  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  programs,  to  author- 
ize an  Emergency  Employment  Act,  and 

for  other  purposes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  Is  recog- 
nized for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  today  in  order  to 
marshal  the  arguments  for  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  essential  elements  of  the 
pending  bill. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  major  issues  be- 
fore us  is  the  question  of  money.  The 
pending  bill  would  add  $198  million  to 
the  antipoverty  program  for  fiscal  1968, 
with  most  of  that  going  to  special  private 
enterprise  projects,  which  are  my  special 
care  and  concern,  and  for  which  I  shall 
urge  support  in  these  remarks  to  the 
Senate.  It  would  also  add,  over  a  2-year 
period,  S2,800  million  for  the  new  Clark- 
Javits  emergency  jobs  amendment. 

The  first  question  that  arises  is  na- 
tional priorities  then,  why  should  we  ap- 
propriate this  amount  of  money — well 
in  exce.<?s  of  $2  billion  under  title  I,  and 
a  2-year  program  amounting  to  $2,800 
million  under  title  EI— at  a  time  when 
we  are  being  pressed  for  economy,  and 
when  we  have  problems  financing  the 
war  in  Vietnam? 

My  answer  to  that  question,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  that  a  proper  view  of  our  na- 
tional priorities  requires  it.  We  are  giving 
first  national  priority  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. I  say  that  Is  proper.  It  Is  a  war, 
and  whatever  may  be  my  views  on  It — 
and  It  Is  not  appropriate  to  discuss  them 
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at  this  moment — we  must  pay  for  it,  smd 
it  Is  entitled  to  the  first  priority  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  it  Involves  the 
lives  of  our  servicemen  overseas.  Its  cost 
Is  $2  billion  a  month,  roughly  speaking — 
which  is.  In  round  figures,  something  like 
20  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 

But  when  we  get  beyond  that,  then 
what,  Mr.  President?  It  is  at  that  point 
that  I  feel  we  have  a  right  to  argue  as 
to  what  we  feel  the  order  of  national 
priorities  should  be. 

In  my  judgment,  the  next  national 
priority  Immediately  after  the  Vietnam 
war  is  the  crisis  in  the  cities.  Let  us 
economize  at  the  expense  of  other  pro- 
grams which  do  not  bear  on  this  crisis  in 
the  cities;  but  let  us  not  undercut  the 
programs  which  are  our  best  assets  In 
that  struggle. 

In  the  antipoverty  and  emergency  em- 
ployment legislation  the  Senate  has  be- 
fore it  the  most  critically  Important  bill 
of  the  year  to  avert  a  winter  of  discon- 
tent and  another  summer  of  violence. 

Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  this 
fact,  the  administration,  in  my  judge- 
ment, has  been  remiss  in  its  estimate  of 
the  national  priorities.  The  President 
took  a  ver>'  strong  stand  when  it  came  to 
a  $20  million  rat  control  bill,  but  we  find 
now,  however,  that  the  White  House  Is 
on  the  other  side  when  we  propose  a  job 
program  of  a  size  calculated  to  have  some 
real  Impact  on  the  problem.  And  that 
statement  goes  for  the  provisions  of  the 
antipoverty  title  itself,  title  I,  and  the 
$198  million  which  I  have  described,  as 
well  as  for  the  provisions  of  the  emer- 
gency employment  bill,  title  n. 

In  both  cases,  it  is  by  now  no  secret 
that  the  administration  has  been  neu- 
tral or  against  the  expanded  effort  rather 
than  in  favor  of  It.  , 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  r'^presents  a 
downgrading  of  the  priority  to  which 
the  cities  are  entitled  by  vlitue  of  their 
crushing  problems. 

NIW    PRTVA'n:    KNTERPBISX    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  analyze 
and  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this  $198 
million  in  authorization  which  has  been 
added  in  title  I. 

The  bulk  of  this  new  money,  $118  mil- 
lion, is  earmarked  for  three  new  program 
Innovations  sponsored  by  me  which  re- 
late directly  to  private  sector  partici- 
pation in  the  war  on  poverty.  And  this  is 
money  that  should  have  an  important 
multiplier  effect  in  terms  of  stimulating 
added  private  investment  in  the  anti- 
poverty  programs. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
there  is  slack  In  the  President's  request 
of  $2.06  billion  to  permit  these  programs 
to  be  carried  out  even  if  the  committee's 
request  Is  cut  back  to  the  budget  figure. 
By  and  large,  the  budget  figure  Involves 
no  money  for  the  expansion  of  pro- 
grams— for  example,  Headstart  will  re- 
ceive the  same  amount  It  got  last  year, 
and  the  Job  Corps  will  get  less  than  It 
actually  expended  last  year.  If  we  want 
to  get  private  enterprise  into  the  war  on 
poverty,  it  is  going  to  take  this  new 
money. 

The  first  of  these  new  programs  is  In 
many  ways  the  most  exciting.  Section 
123(a)  (8)  of  the  bill,  added  at  my  Initia- 
tive, establishes  a  new  program  of  incen- 
tives to  private  industry  to  hire  and  train 


the  hard-core  poor.  We  have  received 
numerous  reports  in  the  committee  that 
the  present  incentives  are  not  suflScient 
to  encourage  private  firms  to  hire  these 
workers,  who  generally  require  substan- 
tially more  education  and  training  be- 
fore they  become  productive.  Tj'pically. 
under  the  on-the-job  training  program 
within  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  or  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  only  a  maximum  of  $25  a  week  is 
allowed  to  the  employer  to  cover  extra 
training  expenses.  Not  only  is  this 
amount  often  inadequate  to  cover  the 
costs  of  training,  but  it  in  no  way  reim- 
burses the  employer  for  the  lower  pro- 
ductivity of  the  new  worker.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Department  of  Labor  reports 
that  on-the-job  training  is  particularly 
effective  where  employers  are  willing  to 
join  the  program,  since,  first,  it  results  in 
almost  certain  placement,  second,  in- 
sures that  the  worker  is  being  trained  in 
a  skill  which  is  related  to  his  later  em- 
ployment and  is  being  trained  according 
to  the  employers'  own  preferred  tech- 
niques; and  third,  is  directed  toward 
placing  workers  in  careers  in  the  private 
sector  rather  than  in  Government  work. 

The  measure  which  I  have  suggested 
therefore  build.s  directly  upon  the  con- 
cept of  on-the-job  training  and  makes  it 
practical  in  industrial  terms  for  busi- 
ness to  take  on  more  on-the-job  trainees. 

There  have  been  other  suggestions  of- 
fered in  recent  years  to  encourage  private 
industry  to  take  on  more  of  the  man- 
power training  effort.  The  Human  In- 
vestment Act,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor, 
seeks  to  do  this  by  providing  a  tax  credit 
for  a  certain  percentage  of  training  costs. 
The  Labor  Department  has  constantly 
opposed  this  approach,  however,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  get  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  into  the  business  of 
overseeing  training  progi-ams  and  would 
be  too  inflexible  in  its  operation. 

I  believe  this  new  approach  overcomes 
those  objections.  First,  the  operation  of 
the  program  will  be  lodged  in  the  Labor 
Department,  under  a  delegation  agree- 
ment from  the  OEO.  Second,  it  allows 
maximum  flexibility  so  that  the  Secre- 
tary can  tailor  the  inducements  on  a 
case-by-case  or  Industry-by-industry 
basis,  providing  no  more  than  is  neces- 
sarj-  to  do  the  job.  One  of  the  difficulties 
with  a  tax  approach  is  that  it  establishes 
a  fixed  subsidy  not  variable  according  to 
specific  situations — a  subsidy  which  may 
later  prove  to  be  too  big  or  too  small  in 
actual  operation. 

Under  this  new  section  in  the  bill,  the 
Secretary  would  provide  reimbursements 
to  establishments  for  the  added  costs  at- 
tributable to  hiring  these  workers,  in- 
cluding such  costs  as  those  of  on-the- 
job  counseling  and  training,  company 
transportation  to  and  from  ghetto  areas, 
and  the  costs  of  sending  recruiters  into 
slum  or  depressed  rural  areas. 

It  also  allows  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  reimburse  employers  for  limited  peri- 
ods of  time  when  an  employee  might  not 
be  fully  productive.  Under  this  rubric, 
costs  such  as  those  of  spoilage  of  work  or 
of  down-time  on  machines  could  be  reim- 
bursed. This  is  not  a  subsidy  of  normal 
operating  costs,  but  rather  a  reimburse- 
ment of  abnormal  costs  incurred  by  hir- 
ing the  untrained  and  badly  educated. 


The  Secretary  would  also  have  authority 
to  provide  further  financial  incentives  if 
the  reimbursement  of  added  costs  alone 
were  not  enough:  for  example,  he  might 
negotiate  contracts  on  a  cost-plus-fixed- 
fee  basis  lor  the  training  and  employ- 
ment of  persons  specified  by  him 

The  program  is  established  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis  for  the  first  year — $10 
million  in  new  funds  was  added  specifi- 
cally for  this  purpose,  though  the  com- 
mittee report  makes  clear  that  the  De- 
partment is  expected  to  allocate  at  least 
$15  million  during  fiscal  year  1968  for 
these  activities.  I  am  hopeful  that  as  this 
approach  is  worked  out.  we  can  slowly  re- 
place many  of  the  classroom  trainmg 
programs  now  in  use  by  the  Government 
at  sreat  per  capita  cost. 

One  of  the  objections  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  made  to  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  when  he  spoke  on  his 
amendment  yesterday  was  that  this 
would  have  to  be  a  community  action 
program  effort  and  would  have  to  have  a 
community  action  agency  to  carry  it  out. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that  that 
statement  Is  not  accurate  since  two  pro- 
visions of  the  law  state  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  OEO  may  handle  programs  of 
this  nature  directly  if  he  finds  that  it  Is 
ineffective  to  do  it  through  a  community 
action  program — and  those  are  sections 
122ib)  and  123(ci  of  the  bill  which  is 
before  the  Senate, 

I  At  this  point,  Mr.  Hart  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  JAVITS  The  second  program  in 
the  private  enterprise  categorj-,  for 
which  some  $83  million  was  added  to  the 
budget  request  of  $22  million.  Is  the  so- 
called  Kennedy-Javits  special  Impacts 
program  found  in  title  I-D  of  the  act. 
Many  of  the  changes  in  this  program 
have  come  about  by  virtue  of  a  bill  which 
I  Introduced  entitled  "The  Business  and 
Industrial  Development  Act,"  S,  2203,  on 
August  2.  1967. 

The  economic  development  aspects  of 
that  bill  were  separated  In  committee 
from  the  small  business  provisions,  and 
Senator  Kennedy  and  I  jointly  worked 
the  economic  development  aspects  of  my 
bill  into  the  special  impacts  program. 
Many  of  these  changes  were,  In  fact, 
within  the  intent  of  the  special  Impacts 
program  as  enacted  last  year,  but  were 
not  Implemented  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  Thus,  we  have  now  specified  that 
incentives  may  be  provided  to  business 
to  locate  in  or  near  eligible  slum  and  de- 
pressed rural  areas  in  order  to  provide 
jobs  for  persons  in  those  areas. 

Unlike  the  program  now  In  the  act, 
the  new  version  of  the  special  impact 
program  recognizes  that  rural  areas  must 
also  be  covered,  since  outmigratlon  from 
these  areas  Is  one  of  the  key  causes  of 
urban  poverty,  and  that  all  installations 
need  not  be  located  tn  the  areas  them- 
selves, so  long  as  they  provide  employ- 
ment for  area  residents.  Thus,  It  may  be 
preferable,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
land  availability  and  relocation  costs,  to 
place  an  Industrial  plant  outside  the 
slum  and  then  reimburse  a  company  for 
providing  transportation  for  Its  workers. 

Other  new  provisions  added  to  the  spe- 
cial Impacts  program  are  a  requirement 
that  emphasis  be  placed  on  developing 
ownership  and  managerial  skills  among 
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the  poor  themselves,  and  an  application 
of  other  Federal  resources  under  urban 
renewal  and  the  Economic  Development 
Act  to  the  special  Impacts  package.  We 
contemplate  that  the  economic  and  small 
business  development  aspects  of  the  new 
program  will  be  delegated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

The  third  of  the  new  progranxs  en- 
compasses $25  niillioa  for  small  business 
counseling  and  technical  assistance,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Department  oi  Com- 
merce. Under  this  program,  special  effort 
is  to  be  devoted  to  urban  ghetto  areas 
and  to  usmg  the  full  resources  of  the 
private  sector  to  provide  business  coun- 
seling and  training.  Thus,  the  bill  looks 
toward  the  development  of  an  oa-the- 
job-tralning  program  for  new  entrepre- 
neurs in  existing  businesses,  and  provides 
incentives  to  business  to  award  subcon- 
tracts to  enterprises  in  ilums  and  ghettos 
and  to  aid  in  the  upgrading  of  these  po- 
tential subcontractors. 

EMEK^JiENCY   JOBS  BILL 

The  next  major  .section  of  the  bill 
which  warrar.t.s  our  attention  is  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  or  the 
Clark-Javits  bill  as  it  is  called.  I  might 
point  out  that  my  nrime  being  on  the 
bill  is  fortuitous,  as  the  bill  originally 
was  Senator  Clark's  creation.  My  contri- 
bution was  in  fashioning  it  to  give  the 
maximum  encouraficment  to  private  en- 
tei-prise.  and  to  provide  for  authorization 
to  use  the  funds  for  supportive  education 
and  training. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  pro- 
vides the  most  direct  approach  to  the 
problem  of  poverty  and  the  crisis  of  the 
cities.  Unlike  education  or  housing  pro- 
grams, or  the  model  cities  approach,  job 
creation  and  employment  activity  have 
an  immediate  impact  in  alleviating  pov- 
erty. They  provide  money  in  *he  pocket 
and  self-respect,  and  have  a  multiplier 
eflect  as  the  new  money  buys  products 
and  services  for  the  employees. 

Everywhere  our  subcommittee  went 
we  heard  the  same  judgment — "Jobs  are 
first,"  "What  we  need  are  jobs."  And  by 
providing  jobs  we  can  affect  the  climate 
In  the  cities  before  next  summer,  before 
the  frustrations  of  poverty  again  break 
out.  This  is  not  legislating  at  the  point 
of  a  gun;  rather.  It  is  doing  what  is  moral- 
ly right  and  what  Is  pragmatically  need- 
ed by  this  country.  Let  us  not  Ignore 
frustration  and  degradation  simply  be- 
cause it  has  become  so  acute  that  It  has 
pushed  a  small  minority  into  violence 
What  irony  that  would  be — for  Congress 
to  refuse  to  do  more  because  the  situa- 
tion Is  getting  worse.  In  this  bill,  the 
Senate  has  major  opportunity  to  do 
something  constructive  to  avert  a  replay 
of  this  summer's  outbreaks.  Let  us  rec- 
ognize the  crucial  nature  of  this  bill — 
this  is  our  major  opportunity  and  per- 
haps our  last  chance  to  do  something 
in  time. 

Some  oppose  this  bill  because  they 
think  It  will  simply  be  makework.  I  re- 
ject that  argument.  Public  service  jobs 
need  not  be  makework;  the  report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Technology. 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress  es- 
timated that  there  were  over  5  million 
public  service  Jobs  which  could  be  use- 
fully created.  Governmental  and  public 
service  jobs  are  the  fastest  growing  em- 


ployment category  in  this  country.  There 
is  a  very  great  need  for  new  subprofes- 
sional  supportive  personnel  In  the  hos- 
pitals, schools,  police  stations,  and  com- 
munity service  centers  of  the  country. 
Tens  of  thousands  could  be  employed  in 
physical  rehabilitation  of  our  slums.  Our 
city  and  national  parks  are  being  inun- 
dated under  the  pressure  of  a  burgeon- 
ing and  travel- conscious  population — 
conservation  and  beautification  person- 
nel are  in  tremendous  demand. 

So  the  need  is  there — there  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  create  worthless  jobs.  And  we 
have  now  several  programs  in  operation 
which  provide  models  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  new  effort,  programs  from 
which  many  lessons  in  job  creation  have 
been  learned  and  from  which  most  of 
the  bugs  have  been  shaken  out.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Nelson  amendment  program 
has  been  in  existence  for  2  years  as  a  job 
creation  effort  in  conservation  work, 
largely  for  the  elderly,  the  new  careers 
program  under  the  poverty  act  has  been 
creating  new  job  opportunities  for  the 
poor  as  aides  in  the  public  service  pro- 
fessions, and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  has  .served  millions  of  youths  by 
creating  jobs  in  both  public  and  private 
employment. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not 
restricted  to  public  service  jobs — though 
the  opportunities  in  that  respect  are 
very  great — because  it  also  allows  the 
payment  of  training  and  employment  in- 
centives to  private  firms  for  the  creation 
of  job  opportunities  in  other  fields.  This 
is  what  I  spoke  of  when  I  referred  to  my 
own  contributions  to  this  emergency 
legislation. 

Others  oppose  this  emergency  employ- 
ment title  because  hearings  were  not 
specifically  held  on  It.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  held  months  of  hearings  on  the 
causes  of  poverty  and  the  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  the  slums  and  ghettos. 
No  more  witnesses  are  needed  to  prove 
that  jobs  are  the  number  one  priority. 
The  figures  literally  cry  out  for  relief  on 
that  score.  I  should  hke  to  cite  a  few 
figures. 

For  example,  a  survey  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  November  of  1966. 
based  on  10  slum  areas,  showed  the  un- 
employment rate  in  these  areas  was 
about  10  percent,  or  three  times  the  av- 
erage for  the  rest  of  the  country;  one  of 
every  five  of  those  slum  residents  work- 
ing full  time  was  earning  an  income 
below  the  poverty  line;  at  least  a  fifth 
of  the  adult  men  could  not  even  be  found 
in  the  surveys,  and  their  employment 
status  was  unknown;  "subemployment" 
in  these  areas,  measuring  joblessness, 
nonparticipation  in  the  labor  force,  and 
earnings  below  the  poverty  line,  averaged 
34  percent,  varying  from  24  percent  to 
47  percent;  the  most  serious  single  prob- 
lem was  perhaps  that  of  unemployment 
among  nonwhite  teenagers — now  aver- 
aging 30  percent;  and  the  employment 
gap  between  white  and  nonwhite  teen- 
agers is  increasing,  though  the  gap  for 
adult  males  is  narrowing. 

It  is  for  that  reason  I  say  that  no  more 
witnesses  are  needed  to  prove  that 
jobs  are  the  No.  1  priority.  Three  Pres- 
idential commissions  have  asserted  the 
need  for  a  Government  job-creating  pro- 
gram of  massive  dimensions.  I  submit 


that  hearings  are  just  as  effective  to  sup- 
port a  bill  even  If  not  held  with  reference 
to  a  specific  bill  number  where  those 
hearings  cover  the  subject  matter  fully. 

Perhaps  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  could  be  more  refined  and  more  de- 
tail added,  but  legislative  perfections 
should  give  way  to  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  before  next  summer.  And  it 
takes  a  while  for  any  such  program  to 
get  geared  up.  The  Department  of  Labor 
has  models — as  I  have  pointed  out — 
under  which  to  work.  The  Congress 
could  refine  the  program  next  year,  but 
we  should  not  deprive  ouri?elves  of  the 
urgent  need  for  this  tool  because  of  a 
fictitious  belief  that  hearings  have  not 
been  held.  They  have  been  held  on  the 
problem. 

THE     NEED     FOR     AN     OEO 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  conclude  with  a 
word  about  the  vital  issue  before  us — that 
of  the  future  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  itself.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  the  agency  is  the  target  of  a  bill 
offered  in  the  House  of  REpresentatives 
which  would  dismember  it  and  parcel  out 
its  functions  to  other  departments.  In 
this  body,  we  will  be  presented  with  a 
number  of  amendmeras  to  transfer  at 
least  some  of  its  programs.  The  question 
is  whether  we  are  best  advised  to  con- 
tinue OEO,  or  by  depriving  it  of  essen- 
tial paits  of  its  activity  to  gradually  dis- 
mantle it  or  make  it  into  a  staff  agency 
at  the  White  House  level  or  otherwise. 

I  think  ultimately  It  is  right  and  proper 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
should  be  a  staff  agency,  perhaps  like  the 
Office  of  Mobilization  in  the  executive 
branch,  riding  herd  for  the  President 
on  the  war  on  poverty  activities  in 
various  traditional  operating  depart- 
ments. 

However,  the  time  is  not  now  and  if 
we  tried  to  rush  the  process  we  would  do 
two  things:  First,  we  would  dismantle 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  and, 
second,  we  would  end  up  by  destroying 
the  impact  of  programs  which  have  been 
carried  on  under  the  heading  of  war  on 
poverty. 

The  essential  argument  in  the  minds 
of  many  who  would  urge  us  to  do  that  is 
the  primitive  proposition  that  we  have 
gotten  along  without  a  war  on  poverty 
so  long,  why  can  we  not  get  along  with- 
out it  now  and  instead  merely  beef  up 
education,  child  care,  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy programs,  and  a  few  other  things. 
This  argument,  Mr.  President,  assumes 
that  life  stands  still  and  that  there  could 
never  be  a  time  when  this  great  and  in- 
fluential society  would  at  long  last  en- 
deavor to  perform  the  miracle  which  has 
not  been  performed  in  any  other  society 
in  recorded  history  of  setting  its  hand 
to  the  elimination  of  poverty. 

There  had  to  come  a  historic  moment, 
within  a  nation  which  has  mustered  the 
resources  which  we  have  to  undertake 
to  eliminate  poverty  for  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  live  under  it  if  given  half  a 
chance  and  half  a  choice.  That  is  what 
it  comes  down  to,  given  half  a  chance 
and  half  a  choice. 

Do  they  desire  to  live  under  those 
conditions?  We  believe  they  do  not.  but 
they  have  not  had  the  opportunity  or 
choice,  and  that  Is  what  the  war  on 
poverty  tries  to  give  them.  This  Is  as 
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noble  an  effort  as  the  war  on  smallpox 
or  the  war  on  yellow  fever.  All  of  this 
marked  the  onward  march  of  society. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  in  that  noble 
tradition.  We  should  be  proud  that  at 
long  last  history  has  permitted  us  to  un- 
dertake to  lend  a  hand,  because  there 
were  days  when  not  much  could  be  done 
and  persons  had  to  suffer  under  the 
weight  of  a  curse  of  the  ages  because  it 
was  written  in  the  heavens  that  there 
had  to  be  poverty  and  there  had  to  be 
poor. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  real  philo- 
sophical question.  If  we  could  once  free 
our  minds  in  that  respect,  and  recognize 
that  this  is  a  war  which  fully  rates 
with  any  other  war  on  the  physical 
scourges  of  mankind,  like  disease,  then 
we  would  be  haU'v.ay  home  rather  than 
being  bogged  down  in  doubts  of  doing 
anything  about  it  at  all. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Gore  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  attention  to  one 
program  particularly  which  he  is  intro- 
ducing. I  refer  to  the  $25  million  for 
small  business  counseling,  management, 
and  training  focused  on  the  ghetto  areas. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  one  of 
the  great  problems  we  have  had  in  this 
country  with  migration  is  that  we  had 
migration  from  Europe  where  Italians 
came  here  and  established  themselves  in 
business — and  they  developed  the  big- 
gest bank  in  the  world,  the  Bank  of 
America — Scandinavians  came  to  this 
country  and  they  developed  all  kinds  of 
businesses  in  contracting,  construction, 
and  architectural  firms;  the  Chinese 
came  to  this  coimtry  and  established 
small  businesses,  retail  stores,  laundries, 
restaui-ants,  and  so  forth;  and  yet.  we 
have  had  a  migration  of  people,  accel- 
erated in  the  last  decade,  from  the  South 
to  the  North.  The  great  difficulty  is  that 
these  people,  the  Negro  population,  many 
times  do  not  feel  they  are  a  part  of  the 
community  in  which  they  reside.  There 
is  no  way  in  which  they  could  translate 
themselves  into  ownership  in  this  coun- 
try. They  do  not  own  housing.  Essentially 
they  rent  either  from  a  slum  landlord  or 
from  public  housing.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  sold  to  by  outside  people,  even 
in  retail  establishments  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

After  the  war  we  spent  billions  of  dol- 
lars providing  technical  assistance  to  our 
enemy  to  rebuild  and  billions  of  dollars 
to  our  allies  to  rebuild,  and  since  then  to 
developing  nations  to  develop  business 
so  that  they  could  establish  an  economic 
foundation. 

Yet  we  have  not  provided  the  kind  of 
technical  and  mnnagerial  assistance  to 
our  own  people — 22  million  people  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  ladder. 

Mr.  President,  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
a  group  of  us  in  the  city  of  Chicago  got 
together  under  the  name  of  the  New 
IHinois  Committee,  which  I  have  been 
honored  to  chair,  to  see  whether  we  could 
not  get  businessmen  in  Chicago  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  its  own  city 
residents.  A  group  of  40  to  50  aggressive. 


young,  able  executives,  sales  managers, 
industrial  engineers,  accountants,  and 
lawyers  are  ready  to  go  to  work  to  assist 
any  small  business  in  the  minority  ele- 
ment in  the  ghetto  areas  of  the  city  to 
keep  their  businesses  going,  which  are 
now  struggling  to  survive,  or  in  provid- 
ing counsel  and  advice  to  help  a  business 
get  underway. 

I  think  that  this  constructive  approach 
being  taken  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  is  in  an  area  of  urgent 
need.  It  will  solve  or  help  to  solve  many 
of  the  problems  we  see  ahead.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  right  kind  of  thing  to  do  in 
the  right  way,  to  make  taxpayers  out  of 
citizens  who  feel  a  sense  of  exploitation, 
and  to  make  them  entrepreneurs  and 
owners  of  businesses  in  this  country,  just 
as  many  of  us  are  working  to  have  them 
become  owners  of  their  own  housing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  know  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  whose  approval  upon 
this  particular  question  would  be  mere 
apposite,  not  only  gratifying  to  me  as  a 
Senator  and  friend,  but  also  apposite  to 
the  issue.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]  is  in  his  own  right  a  very  dis- 
tinguished and  highly  successful  busi- 
ness leader.  He  understands  a  thing  or 
two  about  business  success,  its  conse- 
quences to  the  person  who  succeeds,  and 
its  importance  to  the  community. 

As  he  only  intimated,  he  is  himself  the 
author  of  a  vei-y  distinguished  plan,  in 
which  so  many  of  us  have  joined  him,  to 
encourage  homeownership.  The  direct 
complement  of  homeownership  is  busi- 
ness ownership.  This  is  not  beyond  the 
ken  of  the  poor,  any  more  than  learning 
a  skill,  getting  a  job,  or  raising  a  family. 

Tlierefore,  I  welcome  very  much  the 
comradeship  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Senator  from  lUinois  in  this  matter.  It  is 
a  very  strong  confirmation  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  lines  we  want  to  pursue. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  tha  eloquent 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
on  the  purposes  and  need  of  the  poverty 
program.  I  have  always  supported  this 
program. 

I  have,  though,  been  vei-y  desirous  that 
the  most  effective  program  would  be  de- 
veloped in  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  have  taken  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
a  member  of  the  committee  which  devel- 
ops and  presents  this  program  to  the 
Senate. 

However.  I  have  been  discouraged,  be- 
cause after  3  years,  it  seem.s  to  me 
that  the  program  is  not  as  effective  as  it 
could  be. 

I  believe  that  the  program,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  have  the  full  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments, in  terms  of  resources,  partici- 
pation, and  in  term.?  of  the  involvement 
of  the  people  of  the  community  and  in 
the  State. 

I  note  that  in  the  case  of  committees 
established  to  initiats  and  administer 
community  action  programs — it  was 
recommended  by  the  administration  that 
State  and  local  officials,  or  the  appropri- 
ate officials  of  the  community  must  be 


included  in  the  membership  of  the  gov- 
erning local  committee.  But  the  Senate 
committee  did  not  accept  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration  to 
mandatorily  include  such  officials. 

It  seems  to  me  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  securing  the  resources  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  government  of  the 
area,  it  would  be  important  and  neces- 
sary to  include  the  appropriate  officials 
of  the  community  on  such  a  committee; 
also,  to  assure  the  local  responsibility 
needed  it  seems  to  me  that  local  officials 
ought  to  be  included.  I  ask  the  Senator, 
why  did  the  Senate  committee  take  the 
position  that  the  inclusion  of  local  offi- 
cials be  not  required? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  danger,  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent.  is  in  domination.  It  was  felt  that 
if  we  were  to  encourage  participation  by 
the  poor  themselves  in  the  Community 
Action  boards  and  agencies  that  these 
were  people  who  might  be  dominated — 
overwhelmed  as  it  were — by  the  presence 
of  important  civic  figures. 

One  cannot  in  any  case  keep  a  major 
from  exerting  an  important,  perhaps  pre- 
ponderant influence  on  these  matters — 
no  one  really  expects  that  we  can.  We 
only  add  to  the  possibility  of  under- 
cutting real  participation  by  the  poor 
themselves  if  we  insist  that  important 
public  officials  actually  sit  on  such  a 
board. 

I  do  not  feci  that  strongly  about  it 
myself.  I  feel  that  such  officials  could  be 
part  of  a  board,  provided  they  do  not 
dominate  the  board.  I  would  be  willing 
to  run  that  risk,  in  order  to  give  maxi- 
mjjm  fiexibihty  and  support  in  organiz- 
ing those  boards  and  agencies. 

I  think  that  we  vdW  find  In  the  amend- 
ment process.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
few  days,  that  that  will  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  recognize  the  problem 
that  the  Senator  has  stated.  I  am  sure 
that  one  of  the  considerations  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  to  mind  is  the  possibility 
that  in  certain  areas  of  the  county — and 
I  say  this  without  any  derogation — in 
the  South  and  elsewhere,  because  of  the 
problems  of  integration,  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  secure  an  effective  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Senator  has  stated  another  prob- 
lem, that  the  poor  might  believe  they 
were  being  dominated  by  a  local  official. 
That  is  counseling  fear  too  much,  when 
we  consider  the  necessity  of  reaching 
the  leadership  and  resources  of  local 
governments. 

If  this  poverty  program  is  to  succeed, 
if  we  want  it  to  succeed— and  the  Sen- 
ator is  doing  everything  he  can  co  make 
it  succeed,  as  I  want  it  to  succeed — I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  include 
these  officials. 

The  OEO  Director  has  procedural 
power  to  guarantee,  as  I  see  it,  the  initia- 
tion of  programs  and  even  though  there 
is  local  opposition. 

I  do  not  see  any  danger  from  that 
score.  I  have  witnessed  in  life  and  in  ex- 
perience the  advancement  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  country  in 
income,  in  opportunities  for  educational, 
cultural,  and  recreational  opportunities 
for  which  we  are  thankful.  But  all 
around  live  other  groups  of  people  who 
have  gone  backwards,  relatively  and  ab- 
solutely. Does  not  the  Senator  agree? 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do.  I  think  that  the  gap 
widens  rather  than  narrows. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  We  are  In  danger. 
In  some  places  in  this  country,  of  having 
a  class  system,  which  would  be  contrary 
to  the  promisea  held  out  by  our  country 
to  all  our  citizens.  I  believe  this  program 
is  necessary,  but  I  must  say  I  cannot  see 
how  the  problems  will  ever  be  met  and 
how  these  people  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  lilt  themselves  up  unless  the 
full  resources  of  our  country — Federal, 
State,  local,  and  private — are  united. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  This  is  the  chief  reason 
I  argue  that  the  participation  of  local 
government  oCQcials  is  required. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  another  5  minutes,  to  conclude  my 
speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  in  answer 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  1,  may  I  direct  his  attention  and 
that  of  other  Senators  to  page  49  of  the 
report,  which  contemplates  inclusion  on 
such  boards  of  the  chief  elected  ofTlcial 
or  his  representative;  but  it  is  not  ele- 
vated to  the  status  of  legislation. 

I  personally  would  not  have  any  major 
objections  to  the  inclusion  in  the  bill 
lt,self  of  provision  for  such  officials, 
though  we  did  contemplate  It  in  the  re- 
port. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
an  amendment — No.  345 — which  does 
precisely  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  In  mind. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  was  one  of  the 
amendments  that  went  over. 

Mr.  President,  to  conclude  my  state- 
ment, perhaps  the  most  critical  question 
facing  the  Congress  this  year  concerning 
the  war  on  poverty  i.s  the  future  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opjx^rtunity. 

Our  subcommittee  heard  testimony 
in  over  a  dozen  cities.  We  received  re- 
port.s  from  seven  independent  con.sult- 
ing  farms  analyzing  community  action 
programs  throughout  the  countrj*.  We 
have  had  dozens  of  reports  from  our  o\v7i 
special  study  staff. 

In  my  judgment,  a  review  of  this 
record  results  in  only  one  conclusion 
that  can  be  drawn — that  it  is  crucial  to 
the  war  on  poverty  and  to  the  climate 
of  opinion  in  the  slums  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  be  preserved. 

I  said  before  that  It  could  be  slowly 
phased  out — I  believe  it  should  be — but  I 
do  not  think  we  should  dismember  it. 
I  think  we  ought  to  phase  It  out  grad- 
ually, particular  activity  by  particular 
activity.  Some  of  OEO  programs  have 
already  gone  to  other  Go\'emment  de- 
partments, and  more  will.  But  the  point 
is  that  the  war  on  poverty  attempts  to 
construct  an  all-points  attack,  recogniz- 
ing that  the  problem,  in  addition  to  lack 
of  education.  Job  training,  or  decent 
housing.  Is  the  problem  of  personal  dig- 
nity and  the  whole  spectrum  of  needs. 


All  this  dictates  the  continuance  of  the 
agency. 

Moreover,  I  would  doubt  that  we  would 
have  many  of  the  antlpoverty  programs 
we  now  have  if  we  had  had  to  rely  upon 
innovations  from  established  agencies. 
Would  the  OfBce  of  Education  In  HEW 
have  produced  Headstart?  Would  the 
Justice  Department  have  evolved  the 
legal  -  services  -  for  -  the  -  poor  concept? 
Would  the  Department  of  HUD  have 
evolved  the  community  action  program? 
OEO  has  been  and  continues  to  be  Inno- 
vative. To  deprive  it  of  the  bulk  of  its 
operating  programs  would  drastically  re- 
duce its  ability  to  induce  institutional 
change  in  other  Federal  departments  and 
In  local  agencies. 

In  addition,  the  existence  of  an  OEO 
with  substantial  operating  funds  pro- 
vides the  communities  with  a  kind  of 
local  initiative  which  is  not  possible  un- 
der other  programs.  Community  action  Is 
basically  a  block  grant,  a  concept  so  dear 
to  my  colleagues  on  the  Republican  side, 
and  one  which  I  believe  to  be  proper  as 
the  next  step  in  a  proper  reshaping  of  our 
federal  system. 

Under  community  action,  a  locality  Is 
given  a  pot  of  money  with  which  it  can 
do  almost  as  it  wishes,  within  certain 
ver>'  broad  program  limits  and  proce- 
dural requirements  such  as  participation 
of  the  poor.  If  it  feels  that  it  particularly 
needs  funds  for  remedial  education,  it 
can  spend  its  money  for  that  purpose;  if 
it  wants  job  training,  that  is  possible.  In 
this  manner,  communities  can  fill  the 
shortcomings  and  interstices  left  by 
other  Federal  programs  and  can  that  way 
tailor  the  whole  package  more  closely  to 
local  conditions. 

Finally,  OEO  is  important  for  another 
equally  important  set  of  reasons — its 
psychological  importance.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  to  me.  and  I  know  it  to  be  the  case 
in  New  York  City,  that  the  agency  is 
more  than  a  set  of  programs — it  Is  a  sym- 
bol of  Government  concern  for  the  poor. 
To  the  slum  dweller  and  the  resident  of  a 
depressed  rural  area,  the  existence  of  the 
OEO  means  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment recognizes  the  problem  of  poverty — 
its  budget  is,  to  him,  the  measure  of  gov- 
ernmental concern.  More  than  that,  the 
OEO  programs  at  the  local  level  are  com- 
munity programs — they  are  not  handed 
down  from  above  but  are  locally  selected 
and,  at  least  to  some  extent,  are  gov- 
erned by  community  people,  That  ap- 
proach is  unique  among  Federal  pro- 
grams. That  poor  people  think  this  to  be 
a  program  for  them  and  by  them — this 
to  me  accounts  for  the  positive  record  of 
OEO  during  this  summer's  riots.  Of  over 
30,000  cormnunity  action  employees,  only 
16  were  arrested,  and  of  these  only  6  were 
full-time  workers.  None  have  been  con- 
victed. And  of  244  buildings  which  the 
poverty  program  has  in  the  heart  of  the 
riot  areas,  none  were  burned  or  de- 
stroyed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  for  all 
those  reasons,  and  with  special  reference 


to  permitting  the  encouragement  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  activity  in  ihis  field,  I 
think  in  essence  the  bill  is  right,  though 
I  do  not  foreclose  myself  from  support- 
ing an  amendment  or  two.  In  essence, 
the  bill  is  right.  The  war  on  poverty  is 
an  OEO  activity  and  it  should  continue 
to  head  it.  I  am  against  dismembering 
OEO.  If  we  did.  we  would  definitely  end 
the  hope  for  winning  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, and  this  would  be  a  disastrous  blow 
to  the  aspirations,  destiny,  and  hopes  of 
our  Nation. 

I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  in- 
dulging me  a  few  extra  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair; .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  343. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  pending.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  have  it  read  again  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  No.  I  should  like  to 
give  a  little  more  explanation  of  the 
amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  amendment  is 
designed  to  cure  what  I  con.sider  is  a 
grave  deficiency  in  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  The  original  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  while  it  was  designed  to 
help  poor  people  throughout  the  country 
to  organize  community  efTort.  which  was 
sanctioned  by  its  provisions,  had  no  re- 
quirement that  the  governinjr  board  of 
such  community  effort  should  have  rep- 
resentation by  the  poor  people. 

A  subsequent  amendment,  of  1966,  in- 
corporated such  a  provision  so  as  to  in- 
sure that  in  a  community  one-third  of 
the  membership  of  a  governing  board 
should  be  representative  of  those  people. 
This  provision  has  now  been  in  effect  for 
a  year,  and  there  is  continuing  concern 
as  to  whether  such  a  group  in  a  commu- 
nity is  clearly  and  effectively  represented 
on  community  action  boards. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  insure 
that  the  entire  spectrum  of  a  community 
be  represented  on  the  boards.  I  have  tried 
through  the  amendment  to  cure  this  de- 
ficiency. 

This  particular  amendment.  No.  343, 
prescribes  that  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  prescribe 
and  promulgate  nationally  such  regu- 
lations as  will  insure  a  democratic  proc- 
ess and  procedure  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  boards.  It  has  been  my  observation 
of  many  community  action  groups  that 
a  quorum,  which  is  required  under  the 
articles  of  incorporation  or  under  other 
systems  of  operation,  usually  assembles 
and  convenes  the  meetings. 

Then,  after  prolonged  deliberation  or 
consideration,  members  of  the  board  wOl 
walk  out,  and.  with  the  record  and  the 
minutes  of  the  hearing  showing  a  quo- 
rum present,  the  remaining  members — 
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who  might  be  a  minority  of  the  board  at 
that  stage  of  the  proceedings — conduct 
business  and  pass  on  important  policy 
matters:  and  thereafter,  the  community 
complains  that  the  action  taken  Is  inim- 
ical to  the  objectives  as  outlined  in  other 
meetings  previously  held,  and  great  dis- 
sension occurs. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  obligation 
devolves  upon  the  OEO  director  to  pro- 
mulgate uniform  rules  and  regulations 
so  as  to  insure  majority  participation  at 
important  stages  of  deliberation  by  the 
community  action  boards  throughout  the 
countrj'.  At  present  we  have  a  lack  of 
imiformity  in  this  respect,  because  there 
are  no  rules  Issued  from  Washington  to 
govern  the  action  of  the  local  community 
boards.  The  conduct  of  the  proceedings, 
up  to  now,  has  been  dependent  upon 
local  whims,  local  innovations,  or  locally 
prescribed  methods  of  procedure. 

So,  with  the  lack  of  national  uniform- 
ity, we  may  have  uniformity  prolifer- 
ating within  a  State  or  within  a  munic- 
ipality, which  may  come  to  govern  the 
proceedings  of  its  community  action 
boards.  Tlius  the  Washington  office,  in 
evaluating  whether  the  democratic  proc- 
ess actually  was  observed,  is  hampered, 
becau.se  the  office  here  in  Washington, 
in  trv-ing  to  evaluate  whother  or  not 
there  was  propriety  in  the  proceedings, 
has  to  go  back  to  the  local  board  and 
analyze  its  customs  and  the  procedures 
to  which  It  has  adhered  in  other  delib- 
erations. 

My  amendment  would  seek  to  bring 
about  the  kind  of  uniformity  that  would 
tell  these  local  action  boards  "You  will 
adhere  to  these  rules  of  procedure,  print 
them  and  provide  them  to  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  your  deliberations,  es- 
pecially to  members  of  your  governing 
board  and  to  the  neighborhood  associa- 
tions, so  that  they,  in  turn,  will  inform 
the  people  as  to  what  can  be  done  under 
what  circumstances,  what  procedure  has 
to  be  adhered  to.  and  what  notices  of 
public  meetings  must  be  posted,  and  in 
what  manner."  All  these  things  will  have 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  OEO  Director. 
I  cite  an  example  of  what  I  believe  is 
a  veiT  flagrant  violation  of  the  purposes 
Congress  had  In  mind  when  we  enacted 
the  antlpoverty  legislation:  In  one  com- 
munity in  New  Mexico,  when  it  was 
sought  to  organize  a  community  action 
committee,  the  original  notices  which 
went  out  provided  for  an  election  to  be 
held  at  2  o'clock  on  a  weekday  after- 
noon. This  is  a  mining  community.  On  a 
weekday  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
none  of  the  workers  in  the  region  were 
able  to  be  present  or  represented  in  the 
election  process.  Nevertheless,  the  elec- 
tion was  held;  and  so  many  of  their  lead- 
ers were  not  represented  on  the  board 
because  they  could  not  attend  the  elec- 
tion. 

I  took  the  matter  up  with  the  OEO 
Director,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  have 
another  election  in  that  community, 
which  could  be  held  in  the  evening,  so 
that  the  people  themselves  would  have 
a  voice  In  the  selection  of  the  board. 

I  have  not  received  an  answer  yet  as 
to  what  the  OEO  Director  can  do.  How- 
ever, I  do  know  that  there  Is  no  Federal 
regiilatlon  or  provision  In  the  Federal 


law  to  prevent  this  kind  of  thing  hap- 
pening. 

I  know  of  another  instance  In  my 
State  where  they  had  an  annual  election 
as  prescribed  by  the  articles  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  community  action  group,  and 
the  people  ousted  the  In -group  and 
elected  a  new  group. 

The  old  group  which  had  been  ousted 
refused  to  turn  over  the  records.  Tlien 
the  State  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, under  the  Governor's  office,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  new  group  asking  them  to 
hold  a  new  election  tind  saying  that 
the  election  which  had  been  held  was 
not  properly  held. 

The  new  group  consulted  me  on  this 
matter,  and  this  was  my  advice  to  the 
duly  elected  new  group:  That  the  State 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  had  no 
right  to  interfere  and  to  say  whether 
an  election  held  was  duly  held,  that  that 
was  a  matter  for  the  OEO  In  Washington 
to  determine  whether  the  election  had 
been  properly  held,  and  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  finding  by  Washington 
or  by  the  regional  office  of  the  OEO.  they 
should  consider  themselves  duly  elected 
if  they  had  adhered  to  all  of  the  proce- 
dures in  their  articles  of  incorporation. 
Mr.  President,  these  things  are  happen- 
ing all  over  the  country.  And  I  think  it 
is  about  time  that  we  develop  a  kind  of 
uniformity  of  procedure  by  which  ever\-- 
one  will  be  conscious  of  the  steps  that 
have  to  be  taken  to  insure  the  carrying 
out  of  the  democratic  process  which  Is 
encompassed  in  the  spirit  and  the  law  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  as  orig- 
inally passed  and  as  it  has  been  amended 
and  as  we  will  amend  it  this  week  through 
the  enactment  of  the  pending  bill. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  great  effort  that 
has  been  put  forth  by  the  committee  in 
trj'ing  to  bring  before  the  Senate  a  very 
good  bill. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  has 
perfonned  an  enormous  job  in  going  all 
over  the  country,  as  have  members  of 
his  subcommittee,  and  trv-ing  to  find  out 
what  people  need,  want,  and  require 
so  that  we  might  put  a  better  sense  of 
direction  into  the  economic  opportunity 
program. 

The  members  of  the  committee  de- 
serve the  commendation  of  not  only  Con- 
gress, but  also  the  countrj-.  The  volumes 
of  hearings  on  the  desks  of  even--  Senator 
testify  to  the  great  task  which  has  been 
performed  by  the  committee  members. 

My  purpose  in  offering  amendments 
today  Is  to  try  to  perfect  a  modus  op- 
erandi to  trj-  to  take  care  of  those  very 
things  which  militate  against  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  this  vital  program. 

The  pending  amendment,  amendment 
No.  343,  imposes  upon  the  National  Di- 
rector the  duty  of  promulgating  such 
standards  and  rules  relating  to  the  sched- 
uling and  notice  of  meetings,  quorums, 
procedures,  establishment  of  committees 
and  similar  matters  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  democratic  process. 
The  pending  amendment  Is  vitally 
needed  to  delineate,  to  specify,  and  to 
bring  about  a  more  definitive  approach 
to  take  care  of  this  problem  about  which 
I  have  spoken  here  today. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  I  have  discussed  the 
amendment  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  with  his  staff. 

To  me.  the  amendment  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate and  I  would  be  glad  to  accept 
it.  I  do  not  know  how  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  jAvrrs],  feels  about  It.  How- 
ever, for  myself  I  see  nothing  wrong  with 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty],  will  wish  to  be  heard.  a..belt 
briefly.  In  a  vei-y  few  minutes. 

Speaking  for  myself.  I  do  think,  as 
someone  said  here  yesterday,  and  not 
facetiously,  that  these  are  better  rules 
than  the  Senate  operates  by. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  has  always  made  a 
valiant  fight  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

I  believe  that  the  rules  encompassed 
In  amendment  No.  343  with  relation  to 
the  conduct  of  the  community  action  pro- 
gram would  constitute  a  very  desirable 
change.  I  shall  support  it. 

I  do  have  a  certain  reservation  with 
respect  to  amendment  No.  345  which  is  hi 
the  group  of  amendments  presented 
here.  I  have  no  objection,  however,  to 
amendment  No.  343. 

In  order  to  presen-e  the  right  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Proittt]  to 
address  himself  to  all  of  these  amend- 
ments. I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  bear  with  me  momen- 
tarily so  that  we  might  discuss  amend- 
ment No.  345.  as  that  is  an  amendment 
he  will  offer  shortly,  an  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Permsylvania 
will  undoubtedly  address  himself  to  In 
the  same  manner.  As  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  concerned,  that 
amendment  will  also  be  satisfactory. 

What  disquiets  me  about  amendment 
No.  345  is  not  the  substance  of  It.  I  think 
the  substance  is  entirely  sound — that  is. 
that  there  should  be  an  opportimity  for 
representation  upon  these  boards  and 
agencies  of  the  chief  elected  official  and 
other  appropriate  elected  officials.  In 
that.  I  should  say  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  who 
spoke  earlier  today. 

What  does  bother  me  is  the  Etratlf>-lng 
of  It  In  the  context  of  a  one-third  require- 
ment. What  troubles  me  about  that, 
frankly,  is  that  there  are  persons  In  com- 
munities in  this  country — and  we  all  rec- 
ognize the  fact — who.  if  a  mandatory 
requirement  l.*;  made  for  one-third  of  the 
public  officials,  will  take  all  the  places 
themselves  and  will  comprise  such  a 
powerhouse  in  terms  of  the  establish- 
ment that  they  really  will  dominate  any 
such  committee  or  sigency. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  proposal 
as  is  now  presented  would  play  directly 
into  the  hands  of  interests  which  might 
be  hostile  to  conducting  the  war  on  pov- 
erty and  which  could  immobilize  it  In 
many  ways,  especially  by  the  impact  of 
their  own  authority  and  their  own  per- 
sonalities In  terms  of  having  so  large  a 
number  of  places  absolutely  guaranteed 
to  them. 
I  might  point  out  that  this  approach 
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was  originally  used  by  the  administra- 
tion though  without  the  one-third  re- 
quirement. However,  the  committee  did 
not  go  along  with  It,  although  the  admin- 
istration had  proposed  It.  The  adminis- 
tration proposal  Is  contained  in  an 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monrgney]. 
amendment  No.  349.  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  quite  adequately  guarantees  repre- 
sentation of  exactly  the  kind  which 
amendment  No.  345  calls  for,  but  does 
not  stratify  It  in  such  a  way  as  to  en- 
danger the  Integrity,  in  my  judgment,  of 
particular  local  boards. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  has  re- 
quested that  I  Join  his  name  as  a  cospcn- 
sor  of  this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  345. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
this  question:  So  long  as  he  and  Senator 
Monroney  are  joining,  which  I  think  Is 
splendid,  what  would  the  Senator  think 
of  going  one  step  further  and  adopting 
the  language  of  his  amendment  to  the 
language  of  the  Monroney  amendment, 
thereby  relieving  people  such  as  myself 
of  the  element  of  concern  that  there  are 
areas  In  the  country — unfortunately,  not 
a  few  areas  but  more  than  a  few — where, 
if  you  build  in  this  one-third  require- 
ment, you  will  be  running  afoul  of  the 
danger  of  a  board  which  really  would  be 
overwhelmed  or  really  would  be  domi- 
nated? Would  the  Senator  consider  con- 
forming his  amendment,  so  long  as  he 
has  joined  with  Senator  Monroney,  to 
the  original  administration  language?  It 
Is  not  my  language;  it  Is  the  administra- 
tion language. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  What  Is  the  original 
administration  language? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  original  language  Is 
essentially  contained  in  amendment  No. 
349  of  Senator  Monroney: 

Sec.  213.  (a)  A  community  action  agency 
shail  Xx  eetabltahed  In  order  to  assure  broad, 
continuing,  and  effective  cominunlty  par- 
ticipation la  all  phases  of  the  community 
action  program  for  which  It  Is  responsible. 
and  to  assure  that  the  program  as  developed 
and  Implemented  Is  fully  responsive  to  com- 
munity needs  and  conditions.  Each  such 
agency  shall  have,  for  this  pxxrpose,  a  govern- 
ing board  org:^nlzed  to  provide  for  member- 
»hlp  of  the  chief  elected  official  or  officials 
of  the  community  and  other  appropriate 
public  officials,  or  their  representatives,  of 
officials  or  representatives  of  private  groups 
and  agencies  engaged  In  providing  assistance 
to  the  poor,  and  of  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  business,  labor,  rellgloiis,  or  other 
major  groupa  and  Interests  In  the  commu- 
nity. 

In  short,  it  just  does  not  lock  in  the 
one-third  requirement,  but  it  does  every- 
thing that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 


with  respect  to  provision  (d)  on  page  2 
of  my  amendment: 

The  remainder  of  the  board  shall  consist 
of  officials  or  representatlvea  of  private 
groups  and  agencies  engaged  In  providing 
assistance  to  the  poor,  and  of  appropriate 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  religious, 
and  other  major  groups  and  interests  In  the 
community. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  have  pointed  out  that 
that  is  exactly  what  Senator  Monroney's 
amendment  provides  for,  but  it  leaves 
out  the  mandatory  requirement  for  one- 
third  of  the  places.  It  leaves  it  flexible 
and  open  to  the  local  situation,  and  there 
may  be  cases  In  a  locality  where  one- 
third  would  be  fine,  perhaps  even  more. 
But  there  are  localities  in  the  country 
where.  If  you  write  in  a  one-third  re- 
quirement, you  will  guarantee  a  domi- 
nated board  or  agency  because  of  a  lo- 
cal situation.  That  Is  why  I  suggested  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  mandatory  one-third — 
just  leaving  It  open. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  to  a  compromise  of  this  nature: 
Instead  of  saying  "which  does  not  have 
at  least  one-third,"  using  the  words 
"which  does  not  have  close  to  one-third"? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  would  not.  because  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  Is  defeating  his  own 
purpose.  If  the  Senator  just  said  that 
they  are  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
membership  or  representation,  that  is  if 
the  Senator  just  said  "which  is  con- 
ducted, administered  or  coordinated  by 
a  board  which  affords  an  opportunity  for 
membership,"  and  su  forth,  I  could  sup- 
port It. 

Just  leave  out  the  freezing  in  of  an 
absolute  one-third  requirement,  and  that 
would  leave  the  program  free  and  In  the 
position  of  being  able  to  adapt  to  local 
situations  where  one-third  could  result 
in  a  dominated  board.  That  Is  the  only 
point  I  press. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Would  this  language 
be  acceptable  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York: 

The  director  shall  not  approve,  or  con- 
tinue to  fund  after  June  1,  1968.  a  commu- 
nity action  program,  which  Is  conducted,  ad- 
ministered, or  coordinated  by  a  board  which 
affords  an  opportunity  for  membership  or 
representation  to  the  chief  elected  officials. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  would  have 
to  use  the  words  "which  does  not  afford." 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  "Which  does  not 
afford." 

Mr  JAVITS.  That  Is  the  way  the  gram- 
mar is  constructed. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  wording  would  be 
acceptable  to  me,  and  I  would  thank  the 
Senator  if  he  would  conform  it  accord- 
ingly. The  amendment  is  not  up  for  con- 
sideration as  yet. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  I  will  certainly 
offer  that  as  a  modification. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand It,  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
proposed    by    the    distinguished    junior 
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I  regretfully  find  it  necessary  to  oppose 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  be- 
cause, as  I  have  suggested,  it  would  write 
Into  the  law  specific  mandates  for  the 
Director  of  OEO  to  regulate  every  com- 
munity action  agency  throughout  the 
Government  from  Washington. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  Monday,  I  believe 
that  the  concept  of  community  neigh- 
borhood corporations  and  local  com- 
muiiity  action  agencies  can  do  much  for 
relieving  the  isolation  and  alienation  ex- 
pressed by  the  disadvantaged  living  in 
our  large  cities. 

However,  once  the  Director  of  OEO  is 
put  in  a  position  of  having  to  establish 
elaborate  regulations  croverning  every 
procedure  by  a  local  community  action 
agency,  we  deprive  that  local  agency  of 
necessary  autonomy  to  work  out  its  own 
problems. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  recognizes  that  an  organization 
can  grov.-  in  self-confidence  and  responsi- 
bility, and  finally  can  as.sume  additional 
authority  by  having  some  freedom  in 
working  out  procedures  and  regulations 
wliich  are  most  applicable  to  its  local 
area.  If  we  become  obsessed  with  dotting 
every  "1"  and  establishing  every  format 
and  every  procedure  which  guides  the 
local  agency,  we  will  be  taking  away  its 
power  to  grow  in  strength  and  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  local  conditions. 

I  found  it  most  interesting  to  read 
accounts  of  Daniel  Moynihan's  speech 
before  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action.  In  that  speech  he  pointed  out: 

Liberals  should  divest  themselves  of  the 
notion  that  the  Nation  can  be  run  from 
agencies  In  Washington  and  should  wori 
toward  a  decentralization  of  government 
powers. 

While  the  propo,sed  amendment,  on  its 
face,  would  do  little  more  than  put  into 
the  legislation  a  practice  already  being 
followed  by  OEO,  it  could  be  argued  that 
there  is  no  justifiable  reason  for  oppos- 
ing it.  However,  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  we  either  have  faith  in  the 
community  action  concept  or  we  do  not. 
I.  for  one,  believe  that  the  local  com- 
mimity  action  agencies  need  some  au- 
tonomy, and  we  at  the  Federal  level 
should  not  write  into  the  law  language 
which  is  contrary  to  the  principle  of  de- 
centralization and  local  autonomy. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
agree with  the  interpretation  of  this 
amendment  by  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont.  This 
is  not  a  centralization  amendment.  This 
is  an  amendment  which  would  insure  for 
the  people  at  the  community  level  the 
type  of  democratic  process  that  was  en- 
visioned by  Congress  in  enacting  the 
original  law. 

This  is  in  furtherance  of  the  demo- 
cratic concept  that  people  should  have  a 
majority  voice  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
community  action  committees  which  are 
organized  oursuant  to  the  authorization 
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=0  as  to  assure  to  the  majority  that  their 
voice  will  carry  in  deliberations  and  in- 
sure to  the  minority  that  they  will  be 
heard  at  the  local  level  in  the  dehbera- 
tions  that  might  transpire  within  the 
purview  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  the  amend- 
ment does.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  the 
support  of  my  good  friend  from  Ver- 
mont. I  had  no  intention  of  bringing 
about  the  result  he  has  given  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  this  bill.  Therefore,  I  do 
not  think  I  have  anything  further  to 
say  other  than  to  reiterate  that  I  am 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  insure  more 
democracy  to  people  at  the  local  level  in 
e.xercising  or  using  their  voice  within  the 
purview  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  if  no  one  else  does. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair  >.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Is  there  a  division? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suseest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESUMING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  All  those  in  favor  say  "aye." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  The  vote  was  already  in  prog- 
ress. The  Chair  had  already  called  for 
the  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  withdraw  my  suggestion, of  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  The  vote  has  not 
been  completed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, would  a  point  of  order  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  request  a  division. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr,  Pres- 
ident. I  request  a  division.  Before  that, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold the  request  for  a  quorum  tem- 
porarily? Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  can  a 
division  be  requested  after  the  vote  Is 
started? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
sult had  not  been  announced. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  can  a 
division  be  requested  after  the  vote  is 
started,  but  before  the  result  is 
announced?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  must 
be  requested  before  the  result  is 
announced. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

nrvio    occictont-    Ipci^lntivp    rlprk    nro- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

oblection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
a  division  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. A  division  has  been  requested. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMtNT    NO.    344 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  mv  amendment  No.  344. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  46,  In  line  11.  strike  out  the  words 
"public  and"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  public  resources,  as 
well  as  all  available". 

Beginning  en  page  46,  at  line  23,  strike  out 
everything  after  the  period  In  that  line 
through  the  period  in  line  1  on  page  47,  aJid 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "In  order  to  merit 
financial  assistance  under  this  title,  a  com- 
munity action  agency  shall  be  responsible  for 
and  must  be  capable  of  plannnig,  conduct- 
ing, administering,  and  ev.xluatlng  a  com- 
munity action  program,  and,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  relevant  law.  be  capable  of 
mobilizing  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  public 
resources,  as  well  as  all  available  private 
resources". 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on  yes- 
terday I  explained  what  this  amendment 
is  designed  to  do.  I  do  not  desire  to  take 
too  much  time  today  except  to  say  by 
way  of  preface  that  the  present  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  does  not  con- 
cisely and  precisely  state  what  the  duties 
of  the  community  action  committees  or 
boards  might  be. 

There  is  a  misconception,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  on  these  committees,  that  their 
duties  are  confined  to  those  operations 
which  come  strictly  and  only  within  the 
pun-icw  of  the  OEO  Act.  such  as  projects 
like  Headstart,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  Legal  Aid.  and  other  related  ac- 
tivities which  are  provided  for  in  the 
OEO  Act. 

But  there  is  a  stated  purpose  which 
was  delineated  in  the  committee  report 
by  Congress  when  it  enacted  the  legisla- 
tion that  the  community  action  group 
or  agencies  should  serve  as  catalysts  for 
community  action  and  commurdty  ap- 
proach with  respect  to  poverty  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

My  amendment  tends  to  create  more 
definitively  these  duties  for  the  com- 
munity action  groups.  It  says  specifically 
that  they  are  to  marshal  the  resources 
of  a  community  from  the  local  govern- 
mental imit,  the  Federal  agencies  and 
t,hp  orivate  .<;ources.  and  to  blueprint  a 


responsibility    in    many    areas    of    the 
countr>'. 

That  is  why  we  have  such  criticism 
of  the  OEO  programs  because  they  have 
not  expanded  their  sphere  of  activities 
to  tr%'  to  bring  about  a  more  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  the  economic  problems 
which  these  communities  face. 

My  amendment  puts  a  responsibility 
on  tile  CAP  agency  to  plan,  to  conduct, 
to  administer,  and  to  evaluate  the  com- 
munity action  program  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  relevant  law.  to  pro- 
vide the  capability  to  mobilize  all  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  public  resources, 
as  well  as  all  available  private  resources. 
This  is  not  designed  to  impose  a  super- 
structure known  as  commimity  action 
agency  upon  all  the  other  departments  of 
the  Federal  or  local  governments.  This  is 
merely  somethinsr  that  will  sanction  and 
direct  the  community  action  agency  to 
go  to  all  these  public  agencies  and  try 
to  tell  them,  "This  is  what  we  can  do. 
This  is  where  you  can  help.  Together, 
acting  in  concert,  we  can  help  this  com- 
munity through  the  different  Federal 
programs  under  the  different  Federal 
agencies." 

They  cannot  superimpose  their  ■«ill 
upon  these  Federal  agencies.  This  di- 
rects them  to  consult  with  them  so  that 
some  kind  of  formidable  plan  and  for- 
midable approach  can  evolve  through 
the  collective  efforts  on  the  part  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  the  CAP  agency. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  simple 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
controversy  to  it,  I  think  it  will  do  worlds 
of  good.  It  will  stimulate  action  among 
the  community  action  agencies  through- 
out the  country,  once  they  know  what 
Coneress  expects  them  to  do. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  see  noth- 
ing objectionable  about  this  amendment. 
For  myself,  I  would  be  happy  to  accept  it. 
All  it  does  is  to  put  into  legislative  lan- 
guage what  is  being  done,  anyway,  ad- 
ministratively by  OEO.  The  amendment 
has  some  merit  in  making  it  specific  and 
putting  it  in  the  bill. 

However.  I  do  not  know  what  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
think.  Accordingly,  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProutyI  , 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  amendment.  First  of  all,  as 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1  has  just 
pointed  out,  OEO  is  now  doing  ad- 
ministratively exactly  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  seeks 
to  achieve  with  this  additional  language. 
If  that  is  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  that 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  be 
superfluous. 

If  that  were  the  only  fault,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  not  object  to  its  adoption. 
However,  I  believe  that  specifying  coor- 
dination of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
activities  in  the  law  raises  several  serious 
objections. 

First.  Sargent  Shriver  has  pointed 
out  that  community  action  agencies 
perform  the  best  services  in  those  areas 
where    they    receive    cooperation    from 
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that  many  local  governments  will  resent 
this  Intnision  and  will  be  less  cooperative 
In  our  all-out  efforts  to  combat  poverty. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
we  have  seen  that  there  are  at  least  sev- 
eral States  which  are  doing  a  better  job 
of  coordination  than  any  community 
action  agency  could  ever  hope  to  attain. 
I  am  thinking  specifically,  Mr.  President, 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  where  Paul 
Ylulsaker,  formerly  with  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, became  statewide  director  of 
community  affairs.  In  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  I  beUeve  we  are  seeing  an  excel- 
lent use  of  State  government  to  achieve 
coordination.  If  we  become  too  specific  in 
granting  the  local  community  action 
agency  this  broad  authority  for  coordi- 
nation, we  may  well  undermine  the  co- 
ordination efforts  by  many  of  our  States 
and  local  communities. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that 
this  amendment,  which  everyone  seems 
to  admit  is  not  really  necessaiy,  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
terested in  what  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont Just  said.  However,  we  have  con- 
ferred with  Mr.  Shrlver's  oCBce;  and  the 
OEO  people,  it  is  my  understanding,  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment.  In  fact, 
they  helped  to  draft  it.  Thus,  I  think  we 
can  legitimately  say  that  this  amend- 
ment is  not  opposed  by  the  OEO.  That  is 
one  reason  why  I  was  prepared  to  take 
it,  let  me  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  mere  fact  that  OEO 
does  not  oppose  the  amendment  does  not 
necessarily  make  it  a  good  amendment, 
in  my  view. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDItfENT    NO.    345 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  345  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  48.  between  lines  14  and  15.  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  not  approve,  or 
continue  to  fund  after  June  1,  1968.  a  com- 
munity action  program,  which  Is  conducted, 
administered,  or  coordinated  by  a  board 
which  does  not  have  at  least  one-third  of 
the  authorized  places  thereon  designated  so 
as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  membership 
or  representation  to  the  chief  elected  offi- 
cial or  officials  of  the  community  and  other 
appropriate  public  ofHclals  or  their  represent- 
atives. Failure  of  those  ofBclals  to  avail 
themselves  of  all  or  part  of  the  places  so 
designated  shall  not,  however,  preclude  es- 
tablishment of  an  alternate  board  structure 
which  Is  broadly  representative  of  the  com- 
munity and  otherwise  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section.  The  Director 
may  require,  with  respect  to  the  places  des- 
ignated for  occupancy  by  public  officials,  that 
appropriate  representation  be  provided  for 
State  or  regional  agencies.  In  situations  In 
which  a  community  action  agency  serves  two 
or  more  counties  " 

On  page  48,  at  the  beginning  of  line  15, 
strike  out  "(b)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"(c)". 

On  page  48,  between  lines  24  and  25,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(d^  The  remainder  of  the  board  shall  con- 
sist of  officials  or  representatives  of  private 
groups   and   agencies   engaged   in   providing 


assistance  to  the  poor,  and  of  appropriate 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  religious, 
or  other  major  groups  and  Interests  In  the 
community." 

On  page  48,  In  line  25.  strike  out  the  sub- 
section designation  "(c)"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "(ei ". 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  modified  amendment,  in  lieu  of  the 
pending  amendment,  which  is  in  Une 
with  the  colloquy  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  had. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  as  modified  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  48,  between  lines  14  and  15.  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  not  approve,  or 
continue  to  fund  after  June  1,  1968,  a  com- 
munity action  program,  which  Is  conducted, 
administered,  or  coordinated  by  a  board 
which  does  not  afford  an  opp)ortunlty  for 
membership  or  representation  to  the  chief 
elected  official  or  officials  of  the  community 
and  other  appropriate  public  officials  or  their 
representatives.  Failure  of  those  officials  to 
avail  themselves  of  all  or  part  of  the  places 
so  designated  shall  not,  however,  preclude 
establishment  of  an  alternate  board  struc- 
ture which  Is  broadly  representative  of  the 
community  and  otherwise  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section.  The  Direc- 
tor may  require,  with  respect  to  the  places 
designated  for  occupancy  by  public  officials, 
that  appropriate  representation  be  provided 
for  State  or  regional  agencies,  in  situations  In 
which  a  community  action  agency  serves  two 
or  more  counties. 

"(d)  The  remainder  of  the  board  shall 
consist  of  officials  or  representatives  of  pri- 
vate groups  and  agencies  engaged  in  provid- 
ing assistance  to  the  pooT,  and  of  appropriate 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  religious, 
or  other  major  groups  and  Interests  m  the 
community." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  desire  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  before  in  my  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  as  I  stated 
yesterday,  originally  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  did  not  have  a  specific  pro- 
vision providing  for  one-third  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  the  poor  in  the  com- 
position of  community  action  boards. 

Then,  in  1966,  by  virtue  of  an  amend- 
ment, the  Congress  put  in  a  provision  in- 
suring this  participation,  although  the 
instructions  from  OEO  throughout  the 
country  initially  had  been  to  give  the 
poor  representation  on  these  boards.  This 
was  followed  generally  throuRhout  the 
country.  Then  the  mandate  of  the  Con- 
gress last  year  insured  this  participation. 

There  was  no  provision  in  the  law, 
there  was  no  history  In  the  legislation, 
and  there  was  no  encouragement,  per- 
haps, from  OEO  that  the  local  officials  or 
the  local  business  communities  should 
participate,  although  they  did  partic- 
ipate, in  the  composition  of  the  boards 
in  most  instances. 

I  feel  that  it  is  vitally  necessary  for  the 
local  officials,  be  they  county  or  munic- 
ipal officials,  to  participate  in  the  plan- 
ning and  deliberations  of  community 
action  agencies,  because,   in  many  In- 


stances, coordinating  with  the  local 
governmental  set-up  is  most  essential  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  local  programs. 

While  this  has  been  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice, it  is  not  in  the  law  as  a  matter  of 
mandate;  and  my  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

In  addition,  the  second  part  of  my 
amendment  carries  another  provision 
which  encourages  within  the  composi- 
tion of  these  boards  the  participation  of 
business,  labor,  religious  groups,  and 
other  major  groups  and  interests  in  the 
community.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
this  section  will  appear  in  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  It  will  insure  a  general- 
spectrum  representation  in  the  commu- 
nity action  agency. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Reading  the  Senator's 
amendment,  it  states,  on  line  8,  at  page  1, 
"Chief  elected  official  or  officials  of  the 
community."  Would  the  Senator  spell  out 
for  me  what  he  means  by  "officials  of  the 
community?" 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Perhaps  the  mayor. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Who  would  be  the 
"chief?" 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Perhaps  the  members 
of  the  citv  council. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  see. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  County  officials. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  understanding  is  that 
there  are  a  number  of  rural  community 
action  agencies  which  serve  a  number  of 
counties  and  many  of  these  communities 
have  three  or  more  supervisors  or  offi- 
cials as  the  chief  elected  officials.  Some- 
times there  are  two  from  one  party  and 
one  from  the  other.  To  have  each  of  them 
on  a  local  board  might  result  in  an  over- 
large  c:o\-erning  board,  I  would  assume 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  ac- 
cept a  reasonable  interpretation  so  that 
if  perhaps  there  were  officials  from  sev- 
eral local  governments,  representation 
could  be  amicably  worked  out  so  that,  for 
example,  one  from  a  community  could 
be  the  representative  if  there  were  three. 
The  question  is.  How  bi?  is  the  commu- 
nity? Where  the  community  is  co-termi- 
nous  with  the  city,  it  is  simple.  Where 
it  goes  out  and  takes  in  surrounding 
counties,  it  is  more  difficult  administra- 
tively. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  may  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California,  and  in  answer  to  the 
querj-  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
that  originally,  in  the  amendment  which 
I  first  proposed.  I  had  a  requirement  that 
one-third  of  the  board  be  comprised  of 
elected  officials.  I  pave  serious  thought 
to  the  very  question  the  Senator  from 
California  has  raL^ed,  and  concluded  that 
such  representation  might  not  become 
possible  where  there  were  more  than  two 
counties,  where  there  was  a  group  of 
communities,  and  so  forth.  So  that  was 
the  purpose  of  my  modification.  So  the 
provision  for  a  minimum  one-third  was 
taken  out  of  the  amendment  and  there 
was  merely  a  statement  of  the  purpose 
that  some  of  the  elected  officials  should 
be  given  participation  in  these  boards. 
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Mr.  MURPHY.  That  was  the  purpose 
of  my  que.^tion.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
explaining  it^ 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  the  modified 
language  represents  language  which  is 
much  superior  and  preferable  to  that 
which  is  in  the  bill,  and  I  am  happy  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  >1eld. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  just  entered  the 
Chamber;  is  it  correct  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  provide  that  the  ap- 
propriate local  officials  must  be  members 
of  local  governing  agencies  or  boards? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  is  not  a  mandatory 
requirement;  it  is  merely  an  encourage- 
ment that  there  be  participation  in  the 
membership  of  the  board  on  the  part 
of  local  or  county  officials,  or  if  there 
is  more  than  one  county,  there  is  pro- 
vision for  regional  membership  within 
that  stated  group. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  to  me  briefiy,  I  think  I  can 
satisfy  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who 
said  he  just  came  into  the  Chamber.  If 
he  will  look  at  lines  7,8,  and  9  of  the  first 
page  of  the  Senator's  amendment,  he  will 
see  that  an  opportunity  for  membership 
or  represeniation  to  the  chief  elected  of- 
ficial or  officials  of  the  community  and 
other  appropriate  public  officials  or  their 
representatives  is  to  be  given.  Then  if 
they  do  not  want  to  go  on,  they  do  not 
have  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  An  opportunity.  I  noted 
that  the  bill  sent  up  by  the  administra- 
tion provided  that  appropriate  local  of- 
ficials should  be  members  of  the  govern- 
ing board  supervising  the  community  ac- 
tion programs.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  had  that  provision  in 
my  original  amendment.  Now  it  is  per- 
missive. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  committee  gave  that  matter  a  great 
deal  of  consideration.  We  found  in  our 
inquiries  that  a  good  many  local  officials 
do  not  want  to  go  on  the  boards  and  pre- 
fer to  have  the  community  action  boards 
function  without  their  participation.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  thought  that  to  force  them 
to  go  on  the  boards  when  they  did  not 
want  to  was  unwi.se.  and  we  changed  the 
administration's  position. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  original  language 
provided  that  the  chief  official  or  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  local  government 
should  be  a  member.  Did  it  not  require 
that  the  chief  local  officials  should  be 
members? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  was  a  mandatory  pro- 
vision of  the  administration  bill.  I  asked 
my  friend  from  Vermont  whether  or  not 
he  agreed  with  that  provision,  and  I  think 
he  felt  that  it  was  better  to  leave  It  per- 
missible, and  not  make  it  mandators'. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  make  it  man- 
dators', but  I  shall  not  stand  In  the  way 
of  the  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
because  I  think  It  is  an  improvement. 
At  the  proper  time  I  shall  offer  an 


amendment,  and  call  It  up.  to  make  it 
mandators'  that  the  chief  official,  or  at 
least  delegated  officials  of  the  local  gov- 
eriunent,  shall  be  members  of  these 
boards.  I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  now  to  give  my  reasons,  but  I 
intend  to  do  so  at  an  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and 
the  Senator  from  California,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  are  in  accord,  so 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
as  modified. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  con- 
templated that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMiNiCK]  will  now  call  up 
his  amendment,  which  would  transfer  the 
Headstart  program  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. I  would  anticipate  that  he  and 
I,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  leader- 
ship, could  agree  on  a  Umit  of  time  for 
debate  on  that  amendment.  However,  I 
see  that  the  Senator  is  not  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  the  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  as.sistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  lescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  work  out 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  with 
the  Senator.  However,  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  tlie  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  TMr.  Byrd]  suggests 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  talk  on 
his  amendment  for  a  while  first. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  will  be  satis- 
factory. 

.IMENDMENT    Wo.    34  2 

Mr  President,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  342. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recorp,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  74,  between  lines  18  and  19.  In- 
sert the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Beginning  after  June  30.  1968.  no  fi- 
nancial assistance  shall  be  extended  under 
this  title  to  provide  comprehensive  educa- 
tional programs  and  services  for  young  chil- 
dren who  have  not  reached  the  age  of  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  or  such  programs 
and  services  designed  to  benefit  children  in 
kindergarten   or  elementary   school." 

On  page  126,  after  line  11,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 


"TITLE  III— AMENDMENT  TO  THE  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECOND.'VRY  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1965  RELATING  TO  PRE- 
SCHOOL   ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 

"PRESCHOOL   ASSISTANCE   PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  301.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating title  vn  as  tlt:e  VIU.  by  redesignating 
sections  701  through  706  and  references 
thereto  as  section  801  through  806,  respec- 
tively, and  by  adding  after  title  VI  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 
■  'TITLE      VII— PRESCHOOL      PROGRAMS 

FOR       CHILDREN       OF       LOW-INCOME 

FAMILIES 

"  'ALLOTMENT   TO    STATES 

"  'Sec.  701.  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  to 
make  basic  grants  under  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  not 
more  than  2  per  centum  among  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
according  to  their  respective  needs.  He  shall 
also  reserve  not  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
those  sums  for  allotment  In  accordance  with 
such  criteria  and  procedures  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. The  remainder  shall  be  allotted  among 
the  States,  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
available  data,  so  that  equal  proportions  are 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  (1 )  the  relative 
number  of  public  assistance  recipients  in 
each  State  as  compared  to  all  States.  i2'i  the 
average  number  of  unemployed  persons  in 
each  State  as  compared  to  all  States,  and  (3) 
the  relative  number  of  related  children  living 
with  families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$1,000  m  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  include  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. That  part  of  any  State  allotment 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  needed  may  be  reallotted,  on  such  dates 
during  the  fiscal  year  as  the  Commissioner 
may  fix,  to  other  States,  in  proportion  to 
their  original  allotments,  but  with  appropri- 
ate adjustments  to  assure  that  any  amount 
so  made  available  to  any  State  In  excess  of 
Its  needs  is  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
other  States. 

"  "STATE    PLANS 

"  'SEC  702.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  title  shall  submit  to 
the  Commissioner,  through  its  State  educa- 
tional agency,  a  State  plan.  In  such  detail  as 
the  Commissioner  deems  necessary,  which — 

'•'(1)  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  be  the  sole  State  agency  for  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan; 

"•(2)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  Its  allotment 
under  section  701  wUl  be  used  solely  to  make 
grants  to  community  action  boards  (estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964),  or  In  any  community  where 
there  is  no  qualified  community  action  board, 
to  local  educational  agencies  to  assist  them 
in  carrying  on  preschool  programs  which,  im- 
der  subsection  (b).  are  eligible  for  assisUnce 
under  this  title; 

"  '(3)  provides  that  effective  procedures  will 
be  adopted  for  acquiring  and  disseminating 
to  teachers  and  administrators  significant  in- 
formation derived  from  educational  research, 
demonstration,  and  similar  projects,  and  for 
adopting,  where  appropriate,  promising  edu- 
cational practices  developed  through  such 
projects; 

"•(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essarv  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of.  and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  t-r  the 
State  (Including  any  funds  paid  by  the  State 
to  any  other  agency)    under  this  title; 

"'(5)  provides  for  making  such  reports. 
In  such  form  and  containing  such  Informa- 
tion, as  the  Commissioner  may  find  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports; 
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"  '(6)  provides  a  balanced  program  to  meet 
the  educational,  nutritional,  health,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  unique  needs  of  children 
from  Impoverlahed  backgrounds  In  order  for 
them  to  function  at  optimum  levels  In  rela- 
tionship to  other  children;  and 

"'(7)  provides  a  standard  of  poverty  for 
Individuals  and  families  In  the  State  that 
takes  Into  account  the  number  of  children, 
dependents,  and  other  special  circumstances 
hubstantlally  affecting  the  ability  of  Indi- 
viduals and   families   to   be  self-sustaining. 

■'  '(b)  A  preschool  program  shall  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  title  If  (1)  it  Is 
designed  to  prepare  educationally  deprived 
children,  aged  three  through  seven.  In  areas 
having  high  concentrations  of  children  from 
low-Income  families  to  successfully  under- 
take the  regular  elementary  school  program. 
(2)  It  Is  carried  on  by.  or  under  contracts 
or  arrangements  with,  a  community  action 
board,  or.  If  carried  on  in  an  area  in  which 
there  Is  no  conununlty  action  board,  Is  car- 
ried on  by  a  local  educational  agency,  and 
(3  I  It  Is  limited  to  participation  by  children 
from  f.imllles  meeting  the  poverty  stand- 
ards established  under  section  702(a)(7). 

"■(c)  The  Conamlssloner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a). 

•■    PAYMENTS    TO    STATES 

"  'Sec.  703,  (a)  From  the  amounts  allotted 
to  each  State  under  section  701.  the  Com- 
mLisioner  shall  pay  to  each  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  expendi- 
tures made  by  such  State  In  carrying  out  its 
State  plan.  Such  payments  may  be  made  In 
Installments,  and  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
relmbuTFement,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  and  underpay- 
ments. 

"■(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (.il,  the 
Federal  share  for  each  State  shall  be  90  per 
centum  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  June  30,  1970. 

"  'ADMINISTRATION    OF    STATE    PLANS 

"  ■Sic.  704.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  dl.'!approve  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  St.ite  educational 
agency  administering  the  plan  re;iSonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"'(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  such  agency,  finds — 

"'(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the 
provisions  of  section  762(a),  or 

■■■(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provision, 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  the  State  will  not  be  regarded  as 
eligible  to  participate  In  the  program  under 
this  title  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply. 

"  '(C)  In  the  event  a  State  shall,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  fall  to  submit  a  State  plan, 
or  shall  fall  to  submit  an  acceptable  State 
plan  under  circumstances  that  the  Commis- 
sioner believes  Indicate  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  State  officials  to  prevent  operation  of  any 
acceptable  program  under  this  title  within 
the  State,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
contract  directly  with  qualified  community 
action  boards,  or  In  any  community  where 
there  is  no  qualified  community  action 
boards,  directly  with  educational  agencies  to 
Implement  programs  under  this  title  within 
such  State. 

"  'JTTDICIAI.     REVIEW 

"  Sec.  705.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  approval  of  Its  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  section  702(a)  or  with  his  final 
action  under  section  704(b) .  such  State  may 
within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action, 
file  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State  Is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of 


the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file 
in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In 
section  2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

■'  '(b)  The  findings  of  fuel  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remrind  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereup>on  make  new 
or  modltied  findings  of  fact  and  muy  modify 
his  pre\'lous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  li  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence. 

"  '(C)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  a^lde.  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1254  of  ntle  28.  United  States  Code. 

"  'AUTHORIZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

"  'Sec.  706,  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in  this 
title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  There 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $375,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and 
$400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970.  to  make  grants  to  States  for  pre- 
school programs  under  this  title.'  " 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  fairly  long  amendment  which  is  why  I 
asked  that  the  clerk  not  read  it.  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  up  veiy  much  time.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  does  not  intend  to 
take  up  too  much  time  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  think  the  pending  amendment  is 
very  important.  Yesterday,  when  I  was 
discussing  the  amendment  with  a  few 
people.  I  was  told  that  this  is  perhaps  as 
important  an  amendment  as  we  will  face, 
on  this  bill  because  it  is  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple as  tr  which  direction,  the  OflRce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  is  going  to  go. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    REQUEST 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
completely  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  says.  However,  I  suggest  that 
this  is  a  very  important  amendment  and 
that  we  allow  1  hour  on  each  side.  That 
will  bring  a  vote  on  at  about  4  o'clock.  I 
should  think  that  the  Senator  would 
agree  that  if  any  amendments  are  to  be 
presented  to  the  amendment,  these 
should  be  germane,  and  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  perhaps  should 
receive  10  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  hope  that  we  can 
get  through  even  sooner  than  that.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  amendments  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Neither  do  I.  However, 
with  100  prima  donnas,  one  never  knows 
what  will  happen  in  that  regard. 

My  view  would  be  that  we  could  yield 
back  at  the  end  of  the  debate  the  time 
that  had  not  been  consumed.  However, 
I  should  like  to  have  an  hour  In  the  event 
that  I  might  need  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  make  one  request  in  connection 
with  that,  and  that  is  that  we  could  have 
a  live  quorum  approximately  20  minutes 
before  the  vote  so  that  each  of  us  could 


have  10  minutes  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Senators  when  they  arrive 
here. 

It  does  get  a  little  exasperating  to  talk 
on  a  subject  wiien  not  very  many  Sena- 
tors are  present  in  the  Cliamber. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  appears 
that  it  is  impos.sible  to  arrive  at  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  I  suggest  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  proceed  with 
the  debate  on  his  amendment. 

AMENDMENT     NO.      342 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  my  guess  that 
we  might  get  through  with  the  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  soo'.ier  if  v.^e 
could  go  along  in  the  normal  course  of 
events  than  if  we  thought  v.e  had  to 
consume  a  certain  amount  of  time.  So  I 
will  proceed  with  the  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
take  the  Headstart  proeram,  which  is 
presently  being  operated  by  the  OflBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  transfer  it, 
not  thi.s  year,  but  in  the  next  fiscal  year, 
to  the  Office  of  Education. 

I  use  the  phraseology  "the  ne.xt  fiscal 
year"  on  purpose. 

As  of  a  couple  of  years  ago,  many  of 
our  colleagues  said  that  all  the  educa- 
tion programs  should  be  transferred  into 
the  Omce  of  Education,  regardless  of 
what  agency  was  running  the  program. 
As  a  part  of  that  policy,  in  1966  we 
transferred  the  work  study  program  from 
the  OflSce  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
the  Office  of  Education,  along  with  the 
adult  education. 

I  offered  an  amendment  at  that  time 
to  accomplish  the  same  thing  with  Head- 
start.  Almost  all  of  the  witnes.ses  that 
came  before  the  Education  Subcommittee 
agreed  that  this  was  a  good  thought,  but 
they  also  said  that  from  the  administra 
tion  point  of  view,  they  were  not  sure 
the  time  was  right  and  that  we  ought 
to  wait  a  year. 

Later  is  now,  and  a  year  later  from 
then  is  now.  Therefore,  on  the  basis  of 
the  testimony  in  1966,  we  could  prob- 
ably legitimately  make  a  case  for  trans- 
ferring Headstart  immediately.  However. 
I  have  had  some  people  talk  to  me  about 
this  problem,  both  fellow  Senators  and 
people  from  the  Office  of  Education.  They 
felt  that  in  some  areas  of  the  country, 
at  least,  perhaps  the  school  systems  were 
not  equipped  to  be  able  to  carry  out  this 
provision  immediately  and  that  therefore 
an  immediate  transfer  would  not  be  as 
orderly  as  we  would  like. 

As  a  result,  I  took  that  into  considera- 
tion and  modified  my  original  amend- 
ment and  prepared  the  pending  amend- 
ment. No.  342,  which  provides  that  this 
transfer  will  become  effective  in  the  fiscal 
year  1969.  and  not  in  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

That  would  give  us  time  to  coordinate 
a  program.  It  would  give  us  time  to  de- 
termine how  we  will  continue. 

Perhaps   some   details  in  connection 
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with  this  would  be  helpful,  at  least  for 
the  record.  Under  the  present  setup  of 
the  poverty  program  that  is  presently 
being  considered,  Headstart  is  lum.ped, 
along  with  other  community  action  pro- 
grams, into  an  overall  authorization  in 
title  II. 

This  was  true  in  fiscal  year  1966.  In 
fiscal  year  1967.  the  committee  specifi- 
cally earmarked  Headstart  so  that  it 
could  not  be  cut  out  by  the  community 
action  planners  and  so  that  it  could  not 
be  cut  out  in  favor  of  other  programs 
because  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  is  an  excellent  program, 
a  program  that  deserves  support. 

This  year  the  earmarking  of  funds  was 
eliminated  and  Headstart  was  once  again 
lumped  in  with  the  other  community 
action  programs  to  compete  for  funds  at 
the  will  of  the  bureaucrats. 

I  have  no  concern  that  Headstart  will 
be  thoroughly  abandoned,  I  want  to  say, 
but  I  do  think  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
know  what  amount  of  money  will  be  used 
for  it,  so  that  those  involved  can  make 
plans  based  on  the  funds  authorized. 

We  do  not  have  any  such  provision  in 
the  pending  bill.  My  amendment,  to  the 
contrary,  would  provide  that  if  we  trans- 
ferred Headstart  over  to  the  Office  of 
Education,  we  would  have  in  the  first 
fiscal  year  that  this  would  be  author- 
ized—namely, in  fiscal  year  1969— $375 
million  available  for  Headstart. 

We  have  authorized  a  2-year  program. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1970.  we  have  re- 
quested an  authorization  of  $400  million. 

I  think  these  are  reasonable  projec- 
tions. They  are  authorizations  only.  They 
are  not  appropriations.  However,  they  do 
give  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  extent  to 
which  I,  at  least,  believe  that  the  Head- 
start  program  should  go. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  although  title  I  of  the  pres- 
ent bill  provides  for  authorizations  for 
the  respective  titles  in  It  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  although  this  also  covers  fiscal 
year  1969,  the  1969  authorization  Is  com- 
pletely open-ended  in  the  present  bill. 
This  Is  so  despite  my  objection,  because 
over  and  over  again  I  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion, before  every  committee  on  which  I 
have  served,  that  if  we  are  to  have  au- 
thorizations, we  must  have  an  amoimt  in 
the  bill,  and  not  just  back  door,  open- 
Treasury  spending  simply  because  no- 
body wants  to  go  to  the  bother  of  deter- 
mining how  much  money  they  will  have 
in  a  particular  bill. 

I  wish  to  re-emphaslze,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  amendment,  if  adopted,  is  de- 
signed simply  to  transfer  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Office  of 
Education  the  specific  program  known 
as  Headstart.  It  will  take  with  it  the  peo- 
ple, the  facilities,  the  Ideas,  the  entire 
program  that  Is  now  being  operated  by  a 
sort  of  two-headed  monster,  into  one 
organization  where  you  can  get  admin- 
istrative leadership  and  where  you  can 
put  it  together  with  the  needed  coordi- 
nation so  that  It  will  fit  into  the  educa- 
tional system  of  our  country. 

I  believe  most  of  us  would  agree  that 
Headstart,  by  and  large,  has  been  a  pretty 
successful  program.  The  interesting  fact 
is  that — If  you  look  through  the  records 
and  if  you  talk  with  the  people  who  have 
been  connected   with  it — when   it   lias 


been  most  successful,  it  has  been  oper- 
ated within  the  structure  of  the  pubUc 
school  system.  This  is  where  it  has  been 
most  successful.  The  objections  that  have 
come  and  the  faults  that  have  been  evi- 
denced in  the  Headstart  program  have 
been  in  the  process  of  coordination  be- 
tween the  Headstart  program  and  the 
elementary  schools.  It  is  this  lack  of  co- 
ordination which,  in  fact,  has  led  to  the 
committee  adding  to  the  present  bill  a 
new  project  which  is  designed  to  go  Into 
the  school  systems  and  assist  children 
who  have  been  in  Headstart.  The  new 
project  is  called  Follow-Through. 

In  my  judgment,  the  public  as  a  whole 
has  a  very  high  regard  for  the  Headstart 
program.  As  I  have  said,  the  one  major 
criticism  has  been  the  lack  of  coordina- 
tion. This  has  been  on  the  minds  of  both 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
the  Office  of  Education;  and  during  the 
past  summer,  the  two  departments  got 
together  and  jointly  announced  grants 
totaling  approximately  S2.5  million  to  30 
school  districts,  in  order  to  follow  through 
on  the  gams  which  have  already  been 
made  in  the  Headstart  proeram. 

So,  once  again,  here  you  are  with  a 
sort  of  two-headed  monster,  trying  to 
administer  one  type  of  program  and  in- 
terjecting itself  further  and  further  into 
our  school  system. 

I,  for  one.  am  convinced  that  one  of 
the  problems  that  we  have  in  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  is  the  interjec- 
tion of  the  poverty  people  into  the  school 
system.  It  seems  perfectly  apparent  to 
me,  from  reading  the  bill— I  believe  any- 
one who  analyzes  it  carefully  will  come 
to  the  same  conclusion — that  with  the 
Headstart  program  and  then  with  the 
Followthrough  program,  what  you  are 
doing  is  taking  the  poverty  people,  who 
are  operating  at  that  level,  and  inter- 
jecting them  directly  into  the  public 
school  systems. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
knows  that  at  the  outset  of  this  program, 
in  the  State  of  California — this  I  con- 
sider one  of  the  original  causes  of  the 
problems  for  the  entire  program — the 
representatives  who  visited  California 
went  to  the  State  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation and  very  carefully  but  forcefully 
explained  that  this  program  and  any 
other  programs  funded  with  Federal 
moneys  were  to  be  handled  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  OEO,  and  that  the  State 
superintendent  of  education  would  have 
no  concern  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  use  of  these  Federal  funds,  thereby 
creating  an  almost  unworkable  situation 
at  the  very  outset. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  appreciative  of 
the  Senator's  contribution.  This  is  the 
problem  that  I  believe  is  evident  when 
we  speak  at  the  local  level  of  the  prob- 
lems that  Headstart  and  the  school  sys- 
tem are  having  with  the  poverty  people. 
I  believe  the  Senator's  example  is  a 
graphic  one. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  respect  to 
this  subject.  However,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing at  length.  I  shall  just  comment 
briefly  with  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  program  would  be  adminis- 


tered and  the  people  who  are  supporting 
the  idea. 

First  of  all.  the  money  involved  in  the 
Headstart  program,  if  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  Education,  would  be  programed 
through  the  State  school  agencies.  It  is 
not  so  programed  at  this  time.  This, 
therefore,  would  put  it  right  into  the 
State  a='encies.  who  would  determine 
which  programs  were  going  to  continue, 
to  what  extent  they  were  going  to  con- 
tinue, and  where  the  actual  needs  are. 
The  people  most  intimately  connected 
v.iih  the  school  system,  the  educational 
process  of  our  young  people,  would  there- 
fore. State  by  State,  be  in  charge  of  this 
program. 

Second,  the  division  of  money  among 
the  States  would  be  handled  ■with  exactly 
the  same  formula  as  it  is  handled  now, 
with  one  exception.  At  the  present  time, 
the  Director  of  the  Poverty  War  has  the 
right  to  allocate  20  percent  of  the  total 
funds  in  any  direction  he  wishes.  I  have 
cut  the  20  percent  down  to  10  percent, 
recognizing  that  in  some  States  or  in 
particular  areas  of  some  States  there 
may  be  a  need  for  a  little  more  money.  It 
docs  not  seem  to  me,  however,  that  the 
Director  of  the  poverty  program  or  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  should  have 
unlimited  discretion  as  to  what  to  do 
with  20  percent  of  the  total  funds  that 
arc  to  be  authorized  and  finally  appro- 
priated. 

So  I  have  cut  that  amount  to  10  percent. 
Even  this  sum.  it  seems  to  me,  would  give 
them  a  substantial  amoimt  of  flexibility. 
This  in  fact  amounts,  on  the  projection, 
to  $37.5  million,  which  Is  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  put  into  the  hands  of  one 
man  to  spend  wherever  he  feels  it  Is  ad- 
visable: and  in  1970.  it  would  be  some 
$40  million. 

I  believe  this  Is  Important.  In  other 
words,  it  would  redirect  the  effort, 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
into  the  State  agencies,  which  can  then 
work  with  the  people  in  the  programs 
to  maintain  those  programs  that  are  op- 
erating, and  to  initiate  them  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  school  efforts  and  our 
educational  efforts. 

The  next  matter  I  wish  to  point  out 
for  the  purpose  of  the  record  Is  the 
groups  which  have  endorsed  this  Idea. 

We  have  had  rather  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  Elementary  and  Secondarj- 
Education  Act  before  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  of  which  I  am 
a  member  and  of  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  the  ranking 
minority  member. 

The  groups  wWch  testified  on  their 
bill  were  asked  by  me  or  others  on  the 
committee  whether  they  endorsed  this 
type  of  transfer  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. Tliose  who  endorsed  the  proposal 
were:  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Offi- 
cers. These  persons  are  chiefs  of  the  edu- 
cational processes  in  the  States.  They  said 
yes.  this  should  be  done.  The  next  orga- 
nization was  Great  Cities  for  School  Im- 
provement. 

Tne  next  organization  Is  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  The 
PTA  is  probably  as  well  known  in  this 
country  as  any  organization  that  I  can 
think  of.  The  next  organization  Is  the 
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National  Association  of  State  Boards  of 
Education.  They  said  tiiey  were  de- 
llglited.  They  said,  '•Yes;  this  is  what  we 
would  lilce;  that  is  where  it  should  be. 
We  do  not  know  why  it  has  not  been  done 
up  to  this  time." 

The  next  organization  was  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  School  Boards. 
The  State  school  boards  said,  "We  are 
Involved  in  this  matter  day  in  and  day 
out  in  district  after  district  all  over  the 
country  and  the  problem  we  run  into  is 
lack  of  cooperation  between  the  poverty 
worker  and  the  school  system.  If  we  can 
get  the  matter  under  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation we  will  have  solved  that  problem." 

We  have  gotten  in  touch  with  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  They  have 
expressed  support  for  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  all  organizations  inti- 
mately connected  with  this  matter  are  in 
favor  of  my  amendment.  I  shall  retjeat 
the  organizations.  The  list  includes:  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers, 
the  Great  Cities  for  School  Improvement, 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  the  National  Association  of 
State  Boards  of  Education,  the  National 
Association  of  State  School  Boards.  In 
addition,  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation has  also  expressed  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  the  Rec- 
ord crystal  clear  on  this  matter.  I  would 
not  want  it  said  that  I  am  trying  to  mis- 
lead anyone.  No  organization  has  actual- 
ly reviewed  this  particular  amendment, 
but  they  have  endorsed  the  concept  of 
the  transfer. 

I  cannot  see  anything  in  the  amend- 
ment which  would  jeopardize  the  pro- 
gram. I  would  simply  move  the  program 
and  give  It  more  money  and  give  the 
States  more  control  over  the  program. 

For  those  reasons  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  amendment  is  well  worthwhile. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  remarks  for  a  later  time 
when  I  shall  request  a  live  quorum  be- 
fore the  vote  is  taken  on  this  proposal. 

<At  this  point,  Mr,  Holdings  assumed 
the  chair.  > 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Join  the  Senator  from  Colorado  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  upon  his  presenta- 
tion and  on  the  thorough  and  most  con- 
vincing explanation  he  has  made.  I  be- 
Ueve  nothing  would  be  left  In  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  for  the  overall  general  good  of 
the  entire  program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  appreciate  his  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
a  most  constructive  and  objective  ap- 
proach to  this  question.  I  think  It  Is  a 
long  step  In  the  right  direction.  I  am 
glad  that  so  far  as  Headstart  is  con- 
cerned he  has  delayed  action  for  a  year 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  school  systems 
to  be  fully  prepared  to  undertake  this 
responsibility. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  some  reserva- 


tions witii  respect  to  some  of  the  provi- 
sions in  the  amendment.  However,  I  think 
these  are  not  too  serious  and  if  my  fears 
are  justified  this  matter  can  be  worked 
out  in  conference. 

I  assure  the  Senator  of  my  support. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr,  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
Member  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. His  support  is  important  to  the 
amendment. 

I  was  delighted  to  be  able  to  discuss 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  with 
tne  staff  some  of  the  original  problems 
we  had  to  work  out  in  connection  with 
this  matter.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  been  mo.st  helpful  in  the  presenta- 
tion and  development  of  the  program. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  deliver 
a  few  brief  remarks  on  this  matter  which 
I  have  prepared? 

Mr  DOMINICK,  I  am  dehghted  to 
yield  Lo  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
author of  this  amendment,  I  strongly 
urge  its  adoption.  Headstart  is  one  pro- 
gram to  which  we  can  all  point  with 
pride.  I  have  received  letters  and  heard 
testimony  from  educators,  interested  cit- 
izens and  parents,  all  attesting  to  the 
importance  and  the  success  of  Headstart. 
Yet,  even  Headstart  has  not  been  with- 
out problems.  Most  of  these  problems  In 
my  judgment,  can  be  traced  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Headstart  program. 
And,  Mr.  President,  this  year,  as  the 
Members  well  know,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimity  is  proposing  a 
pilot  Follow  Through  program.  Follow 
Through  is  based  on  studies  which  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  "gains"  made  by  the 
Headstart  graduate  may  be  "lost"  unless 
.some  of  the  attributes  of  the  Headstart 
program  are  continued  in  the  early  ele- 
mentary school  years.  This  raises  a  very 
serious  question.  Administration  on  the 
Follow  Through  program  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  may  result  in 
OEO  forcing  itself  into  the  school  sys- 
tems across  the  countrj*. 

Almost  every  educational  and  man- 
power expert  in  the  country  has  called 
attention  to  the  duplication,  confusion 
and  conflict  that  presently  exists  in  Fed- 
eral manpower  and  education  programs. 
Yet  for  the  most  part  we,  the  Congress, 
and  the  executive  branch  have  done 
nothing  to  unscramble  the  mess,  to  put 
together  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  in  a 
maimer  that  will  assiu-e  maximum  co- 
ordination and  program  effectiveness 
and  efficiency. 

Headstart  is  an  education  program. 
Presently  Headstart  Is  funded  both 
imder  the  poverty  program  and  under 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  With  both  the  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  administering  Headstart 
programs,  needless  duplication,  double 
paperwork,  and  conflicting  regulations 
must  result.  This  cannot  be  permitted  to 
continue. 

Oh.  Mr,  President,  I  have  listened  to 
the  arguments  made  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  against  the 
transfer  of  the  Headstart  program  to  the 
Office  of  Education,  Stripping  away  the 
typical  OEO  rhetoric,  their  opposition 


boils  down  to  the  reluctancy  on  the  part 
of  one  bureaucracy  to  lose  a  program 
and  particularly  the  funds  to  another 
bureaucracy.  The  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity contends  that  the  transfer  of 
Headstart  to  the  Olfice  of  Education 
would  result  in  "more  of  the  same."  The 
implication  is  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion would  not  be  able  lo  administer  the 
program  as  effectively  as  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  listened  since  1965  to  the 
Olfice  of  Economic  Opportunity's  pres- 
entation to  the  Poverty  Subcommittee, 
and  I  submit  the  record  fails  to  disclose 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
possesses  administrative  ability  superior 
to  any  other  agency.  Program  adminis- 
tration has  not  been  one  of  the  shining 
attributes  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. In  examining  the  record  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  one 
finds  a  record  replete  with  administra- 
tive difficulties.  The  record  shows  that 
some  of  the  most  elementary  adminis- 
trative changes  have  cunie  along  only  as 
a  result  of  congressional  prodding. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  of  the 
Umted  States  has  given  the  Office  of 
Education  the  responsibihty  of  admin- 
istering education  programs.  The  Office 
of  Education  administers  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  which  provides  Federal  assistance 
aimed  at  improving  the  education  of 
various  poor  and  disadvantaged  young- 
sters. If  we  cannot  trust  the  Office  of 
Education  to  administer  education  pro- 
grams, such  as  Headstart.  if  to  transfer 
the  Headstart  program  to  the  Office  of 
Education  will  produce  "more  of  the 
same."  then  I  submit  we  had  better  do 
something  about  the  Office  of  Education. 
When  we  have  a  Federal  agency  assigned 
the  responsibility  of  education,  then 
those  programs  involving  education 
should  be  administered  by  that  agency. 
If  the  agency  fails  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibility, then  the  agency  should  be 
required  to  "shape  up."  If  it  fails  to 
shape  up.  then  its  head  should  be  re- 
moved, or  maybe  the  entire  agency 
should  be  replaced.  Certainly,  however, 
the  answer  is  not  to  create  another 
agency  to  carry  out  the  same  responsi- 
bilities and  to  duplicate  its  functions. 
Layer  after  layer,  whether  horizontal  or 
vertical,  of  Federal  bureaucracies  is  not 
conducive  to  efficiency  and  to  effective 
programs. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  much  impressed  with  the  astute  ob- 
servations now  being  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California,  and 
with  the  remarks  earlier  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 

DOMINICK]. 

During  the  years  I  was  Governor  of 
Wyoming,  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the 
Headstart  operations  In  my  State.  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  Idea  that  Is  behind  Head- 
start.  I  am  aware,  of  course,  of  the  ac- 
complishments being  made  by  that 
program. 

I  sun  In  complete  support  of  the 
sunendment.  I  think  there  are  a  nimiber 
of  good  reasons  which  have  already  been 
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touched  upon,  and  I  only  wish  now  to 
reemphasize  them. 

First,  I  think  that,  as  is  true  with  so 
many  Federal  programs,  there  has  been 
a  proliferation  of  activities  among  the 
various  agencies  so  as  to  bring  about  a 
serious  overlapping  of  management,  di- 
rection, and  administration — all  of  which 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  programs. 

The  facilities  used  in  most  Headstart 
programs  in  my  State  are  those  under 
the  administration  and  supen-ision  of 
the  various  school  districts  which,  I 
think,  adds  to  the  reason  for  placing  this 
proeram  under  the  Office  of  Education. 
The  efficacy  of  the  Headstart  pro- 
grams will  be  increased  as  the  program 
starts  out  with  youngsters  of  preschool 
age.  It  seems  reasonable  to  me  that 
greater  progress  will  be  made  as  these 
yoimgsters  start  their  kindergarten  and 
go  into  the  first  grade. 

I  believe  also  that  the  continuity  of 
Instruction  that  would  result  from  this 
change  would  be  all  to  the  good. 

It  is  a  good  program.  I  think  it  can 
be  a  far  better  program  if  we  do  away 
with  the  duplication  of  expense  that  cur- 
rently characterizes  it.  if  we  provide  the 
continuity  of  direction  and  interest  which 
will  be  afforded  the  program  if  trans- 
ferred to  the  Office  of  Education,  and  if 
we  see  that  the  teachers  can  solve  the 
problems  of  these  youngsters  before  they 
ever  set  foot  in  a  public  school  as  mem- 
bers of  the  kindergarten  or  nrst-grade 
classes. 

For  these  reasons,  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  sponsoring  this  amendment. 

It  will  improve  what  has  proven  to  be 
one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. If  we  are  going  to  reach  these 
people,  to  help  those  youngsters  who 
come  from  homes  where  parents  have 
not  been  able  to  afford  them  the  same 
opportunities  as  the  children  in  homes 
having  a  normal  income,  then  I  say  we 
must  continue  the  program. 

We  certainly  will  strengthen  it,  in  my 
opinion,  if  we  place  it  where  it  should 
be:  namely,  in  the  Office  of  Education, 

Mr,  MURPHY,  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  COTTON,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  jield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I.  too, 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  for  his  very  able 
analysis  of  this  problem  and  for  the 
position  which  he  takes,  as  well  as  the 
position  taken  by  the  distlngtilshed  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado, 

I  had  the  pri\'llege  of  voting  for  the 
first  authorization  and  the  first  appro- 
priation for  the  Headstart  program, 

I  believed,  and  believe  now,  that  1*  Is 
one  of  the  finest  programs  which  has 
been  presented.  I  supported  it  whole- 
heartedly when  it  was  flrsit  presented  and 
have  been  unfaltering  In  my  support  of 
the  program. 

I  think  that  the  approach  of  the 
amendment  and  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  Senators  from  California  and  Colo- 
rado are  absolutely  sound.  The  fact  Is,  I 
find  that  In  my  State,  many  of  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Headstart  program  are  held 


during  the  simmier  and  other  vacation 
periods,  when  the  teachers  can  readily 
be  taken  from  the  public  school  system. 
This  has  worked  out  very  well  although, 
perhaps,  It  is  not  the  entire  solution  to 
the  problem. 

Certainly,  in  ray  opinion,  the  Senator 
is  on  the  right  track.  He  has  very  ably 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  many  of  us, 
and  I  again  commend  him  and  support 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  his  kind 
comments. 

Mr.  President,  I.  too,  have  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  on  both  committees  with 
my  esteemed  colleague  from  Colorado 
who.  I  assure  you.  Mr,  President,  deserves 
most  of  the  credit  for  whatever  we  are 
about  to  accomplish  here  today.  He  has 
given  a  most  complete  delineation  of  the 
hearings  and  recitation  of  the  evidence. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  last  year 
the  Education  Subcommittee  recom- 
mended a  transfer  of  the  Headstart 
program  to  the  Office  of  Education.  We 
have  heard  witness  after  witness  testify 
to  the  fact  that  they  feel  that  the  educa- 
tors cannot  only  handle  this  program 
but  can  do  it  better  than  it  is  being  done 
now.  T>pical  of  these  statements  was 
that  of  Superintendent  Neil  Sullivan  of 
Berkeley.  Calif.  He  endorsed  the  trans- 
fer in  this  manner: 

Now  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  this 
committee  consider  taking  the  Head  Start 
program  and  other  educational  programs  out 
of  the  Office  ol  Economic  Opportunity  and 
moving  them  over  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, an  Office  equipped  to  handle  the  prob- 
lems of  education  and  not  reestablishing  a 
second  organization  In  Washington  and 
throughout  the  country  that  Is  not  equipped 
to  handle  these  problems. 

This  transfer  was  not  done  last  year 
although  we,  the  Congress,  did  trar;sfer 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  the  Office  of  Education  the  adult  edu- 
cation program.  Since  that  transfer,  I 
have  heard  no  statements  suggesting 
that  the  Office  of  Education  has  not  been 
able  to  administer  the  adult  education 
program.  I  have  heard,  however,  that 
there  has  been  a  better  administration 
of  the  adult  basic  education  program.  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  asstime,  then,  that  the 
Office  of  Education  can  do  a  better  job. 
I  am  old  fashioned.  Mr,  President.  I 
think  if  your  tooth  aches,  you  should  go 
to  a  dentist.  If  your  car  breaks  down,  you 
go  to  a  mechanic.  And  if  yoiu-  pipes  leak, 
you  get  a  pliunber. 

Mr.  President,  since  we  are  dealing 
with  taxpayers'  dollars  and  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  make  certain  that  these 
hard-earned  dollars  are  used  and  spent 
properly,  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to 
bring  about  an  end  to  the  conftision  and 
needless  duplication;  we  must  see  to  it 
that  States  be  required  to  deal  with  only 
one  agency  on  one  particular  program. 
In  the  area  of  education,  that  agency  Is 
the  Office  of  Education  and  it  should  be 
assigned  the  job  of  admliolstering  the 
Headstart  program. 

The  time  for  the  transfer  is  now.  We 
cannot  afford  to  delay  any  longer  hav- 
ing a  program  administered  by  the  sec- 
ond-best agency.  We,  therefore,  should 
transfer  the  Heswistart  program  to  the 
Office  of  Education.  This  transfer  will 
not  only  assure  the  successftil  continu- 


ance of  the  Headstart  program,  but  it 
will  be  more  likely  to  bring  about  a  better 
follow-through  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  grades. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  OEO  will 
contend  that  there  has  been  the  greatest 
of  cooperation  between  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  and  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation. Unfortunately,  I  have  not  found 
this  to  be  the  case.  Cooperation  has 
given  way  to  competition.  Competition 
has  resulted  m  needless  delays,  conflict- 
ing regulations  and  confusion  among  ap- 
plicants for  Headstart  grants.  A  famous 
American  once  said: 

The  Interest  of  childhood  and  youth  are 

the  interest  of  maniund. 

I  believe  it  is  imforttmate  when  the  In- 
terests of  a  bureaucracy  prevent  the 
Headstart  program  from  being  handled 
by  the  best  qualified  agency.  It  woiild  be 
my  piupose  and  desire  to  see  that  the 
interests  of  the  children  are  sen'ed  rath- 
er than  the  competition  between  two 
agencies. 

Another  reason  for  the  transfer  is  to 
guarantee  that  Headstart  program  will 
be  researched  and  its  shortcomings  al- 
tered. Anyone  who  has  listened  to  the 
"snow  job"  that  is  annually  given  to  the 
poverty  committee  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  is  greatly  aware  of 
the  deficiencies  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity's  evaluation  system. 

True,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity always  says  that  by  next  year  the 
data  requested  will  be  supplied;  by  next 
year  the  program  will  be  better;  and  by 
next  year  all  the  wrongs  will  be  righted. 
I,  however,  replj'  only  thut  we  have  an 
old  Mexican  expression  for  that.  They 
call  it  "manana."  I  think  we  have  listened 
to  "manana"  long  enough.  I  believe  it  is 
imperative  that  we  conduct  long  term 
research  on  Project  Headstart,  that  edu- 
cation programs  be  coordinated,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion is  the  agency  which  Is  best  equipped 
to  administer  the  Headstart  program. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  we  con- 
tinue this  most  successful  program, 
Headstart,  and  that  as  it  continues,  we 
conduct  long  term  research  on  the  proj- 
ect to  make  certain  that  all  possible  im- 
provements are  being  made.  And  I  am 
further  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Office  of  Education  is  the  proper 
agency  which  is  best  equipped  and  Is 
properly  constituted  to  administer  the 
Headstart  program  and  follow  through 
with  these  yoimgsters  In  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  In  this  way,  we 
will  be  certain  that  we  are  initiating  edu- 
cation in  the  proper  manner  and  that  the 
same  agency  will  be  charged  with  prop- 
erly following  through  with  these  same 
yoimgsters. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  excellent  statement 
which  the  Senator  from  California  has 
just  made.  I  think  he  highlights  the 
problem  with  which  we  are  faced — that 
is,  competition  between  two  agencies  In 
Washington  and  the  interjection  of  a 
really  new  agency  Into  the  school  sys- 
tem, and  the  educational  process. 

The  question  Is  whether  we  are  to 
continue  that  educational  program  In 
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the  wrong  agency  simply  because  we  do 
not  want  to  hurt  anybody's  feelings. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, and  I  have  coordinated  our  efforts. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  highlighting  the  issues.  I 
appreciate  his  support. 

Mr.  MXJRPHY.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a 
great  honor  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. I  think  the  suspicion  of  this  neces- 
sity has  existed  In  both  committees.  I 
tliink  as  the  Senator  and  I  heard  both 
sides  of  the  question  and  heard  the  wit- 
nesses, we  were  possibly  more  conscious 
of  It  and  more  sensitive  than  perhaps  the 
general  membership  of  this  distinguished 
body.  An  indication  that  the  change  was 
suggested  earlier  is  proof  enough  that 
now  is  the  time  that  It  be  done,  because 
I  absolutely  and  truly  believe  that  it 
would  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  chil- 
dren served  by  these  several  programs. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  this 
amendment  to  transfer  Headstart  to  the 
OEBce  of  Education  will  not  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  even  though  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  postponed  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  transfer  until  1969. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be 
adopted.  It  may  well  be,  in  due  course, 
that  Headstart  could  be  transferred  to 
the  Office  of  Education,  but  I  say  again, 
as  I  said  last  year,  the  time  has  not  yet 
come.  I  want  to  buttress  that  statement. 
In  the  first  place,  Headstart  Is  not  pri- 
marily an  educational  program.  It  is  a 
comprehensive  cliild  development  pro- 
gram, which  Includes,  in  addition  to  the 
educational  component,  medical  and 
dental  services,  nutritional  services,  so- 
cial services,  and  parental  Involvement. 

It  may  be  argued — in  fact,  It  was  ar- 
gued— by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that 
the  ordinary  school  system  can  furnish 
adequate  medical  and  dental  services, 
such  as  the  school  lunch  program,  in 
many  schools,  and  I  guess  most  schools. 
There  are  guiding  and  counseling  facili- 
ties in  most  schools  today,  and  there  are 
PTA'3,  as  the  Senator  has  said.  But  I 
believe  anyone  who  has  made  a  study  In 
depth  of  how  Headstart  operates  would 
be  inclined  to  agree  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  brought  into 
being  a  new  and  imaginative  Institution 
which  goes  far  beyond  the  kind  of  care 
these  little  children  would  receive  if  they 
were  forced  into  the  average  public 
school  system. 

I  have  seen  these  programs,  partlcu- 
larlr  in  the  South,  where  the  racial  prob- 
lem is  still  quite  acute  in  the  educational 
field.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  it 
would  be  a  disaster  to  turn  the  Head- 
start  program  over  to  what  is  in  fact,  if 
not  In  name,  in  many  school  districts  in 
the  South,  a  thoroughly  segregated  edu- 
cational system.  The  school  boards  are 
not  ready  for  it.  They  do  not  want  it. 
The  teachers  would  resent  the  imposition 
of  the  load.  And  I  would  predict  that  to 
transfer  this  program  to  the  Office  of 
Education,  and  thi-ough  it  to  the  average 
school  board  in  the  South,  would  come 
pretty  close  to  wTecking  the  program  if 
it  were  done  now.  or  even  in  1969. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  BROOKt]  in  the  Chamber.  I  noted 


that  in  Boston  yesterday  a  lady — no 
doubt  an  estimable  lady — got  more  votes 
than  anybody  else  for  mayor  of  Boston 
in  the  nonpartisan  primary.  She  ran  on 
a  program  that  she  did  not  want  to  see 
any  Negro  children  bused  Into  white 
schiools,  which  would  create  an  inte- 
grated situation.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  Headstart  program  if  that  lady  Is 
elected  mayor  of  Boston,  as  I  understand 
she  Is  very  likely  to  be.  I  think  we  would 
throw  into  a  northern  city,  where  there 
is  de  facto  segregation  because  of  the 
housing  pattern,  another  explosive  situa- 
tion where  the  Headstart  program  and 
the  little  children  in  it  would  be  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  an  administrative  shift, 
which,  to  my  way  of  thinldng.  is  very 
hard  to  justify,  in  the  immediate  future. 

I  know  in  my  own  cities  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Pittsburgh,  and  in  other  cities 
in  the  Commonwealth  also,  we  have  that 
same  segregated  pattern  of  housing.  I 
deplore  It.  My  former  comrade  in  arms, 
Mr.  Dihvorth.  who  Is  now  chairman  of 
the  Philadelphia  School  Board,  says  his 
most  serious  problem  is  to  make  some 
progress  In  raising  the  level  of  the  educa- 
tional effort  In  the  largely  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  schools  of  the  Philadelphia 
ghetto. 

They  are  having  trouble  getting  teach- 
ers; they  are  having  trouble  building 
enough  schools;  they  are  having  all  kinds 
of  trouble  with  programs.  They  are  hav- 
ing trouble  with  parents  and  with  the 
PTA.  I  would  hate  to  throw  on  that 
already  overburdened  school  system  the 
additional  burden  of  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  point  out.  with  all  the  empha- 
sis I  can  command,  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  school  systems  In  the  North  or  In 
the  South,  In  many  Instances,  are  pres- 
ently capable  of  taking  on  a  Headstart 
program,  running  It  successfully,  and 
preventing  this  really  meaningful  and 
successful  experiment  from  being  killed 
in  the  process. 

As  my  second  point.  I  think  it  is  also 
clear  that  Headstart  is  a  community 
action  activity,  and  relies  heavily  on  the 
services  provided  by  other  parts  of  the 
total  community  action  program.  That  Is 
spelled  out  In  some  detail  on  pages  2833 
to  2844  of  part  9  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  those  pages  of  the  hearings  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  hearings  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Clark.  Well,  I  think  that  pretty 
well  covers  our  overview  of  the  community 
action  programs.  Now  I  believe  we  can  get 
down  to  the  specific  programs.  Mr.  Shrlver. 
I  understand  that  you  would  like  to  deal 
with  Hesdstart  for  a  while  which,  at  least 
where  I  .sit,  Is  probably  the  most  congres- 
slonally  successful  program.  I  don't  think 
you  need  to  spend  too  much  time  on  It  but 
we  ought  to  make  a  record  concerning  Head- 
start.  I  think  you  should  follow  through  In 
something  which  needs  more  treatment  than 
Headstart,  but  you  do  it  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Next  to  me  Is  Jule  Sugarman.  who  Is  the 
Associate  Director  of  Headstart  and  has  been 
since  the  start  of  the  program.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  I  feel  that  It  would  be  worth- 
while to  spend  some  time  on  Headstart  as 
distinguished  from  Pollowthrough  Is  because 
of  the  opinion  of  some  legislators  that  Head- 
start  would  be  just  as  effective  within  the 


Office  of  Education,  let's  say,  as  it  is  within 
community  action.  We  have  been  attempting 
to  explain  our  philosophy  on  this,  at  any 
rate,  as  to  why  Headstart  Is  a  great  asset  of 
community  action  and  In  fact  Is  a  commu- 
nity action  program  rather  than  a  specific 
educational  or  health  or  other  type  program. 

So  In  point  of  view  of  the  record,  any- 
way, we  would  like  to  have  these  aspects  of 
Headstart  emphasized. 

Senator  Clark.  That  Is  right. 

I  would  like  to  note  for  the  record  In  the 
State  of  Mississippi  you  could  not  have  any 
Headstart  today.  I  think  that  Is  one  specific 
instance  where  It  Is  a  good  thing  that  Head- 
start  Is  under  OEO  and  certainly  not  under 
the  local  boards  of  education. 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  agree  with  that.  It  Is  not 
even  limited  to  a  special  situation  like  that. 
Headstart  has  been  very  helpful  to  us  at  any 
rate,  as  a  community  action  program  In  get- 
ting community  action  started,  in  getting 
people  working  together.  Outside  of  the  South 
there  are  people  working  together  who  never 
worked  together  before,  were  brought  to- 
gether because  of  their  mutual  interest  in 
these  children.  From  that  has  emanated  a 
great  many  things  to  benefit  community 
action. 

Senator  Clark.  See  if  I  understand  It. 
Your  view  Is  Headstart  Is  not  only  an  edu- 
cational program  for  the  young  preschool 
children  but  it  Is  also  an  educational  pro- 
gram for  the  family  Involving  health  facili- 
ties and  educational  faciUtles  for  founding 
a  good  deal  of  other  areas  where  In  order 
to  turn  out  a  whole  child  you  have  to  do 
something  with  the  disadvantaged  family. 
This  is  one  reason  why  you  don't  believe  that 
the  Office  of  Education  is  as  well  quallfled 
to  deal  with  It  as  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity? 

Mr.  Schriver.  As  CAP.  For  example,  one 
could  suggest  that  the  whole  CAP  opera- 
tion just  be  taken  out  of  OEO.  What  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  It  be  left  in  CAP  because 
It  has  extremely  fruitful  connections  in  CAP. 
That  Is  what  I  frankly  would  like  to  have 
Mr.  Sugarman  talk  about.  That  Is  the  rea- 
son we  felt  It  is  worth  your  attention. 

Senator  Clark.  I  think  you  have  a  good 
point  there.  Let  us  know  If  you  can  develop 
this,  to  what  extent  Headstart  programs  are 
being  operated  across  the  country  by  local 
boards  of  education  of  a  delegated  basis. 

statement  op  jtjle  svgarman,  director, 
headstart,  oeo 

Mr.  Sugarmam.  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
that.  Senator.  I  might  say  we  have  Dr.  Nolan 
Estes  of  the  Office  of  Education  with  us  and 
you  may  wish  to  ask  him  questions  as 
well. 

Mr.  Shriver.  This  Is  Dr.  Estes. 

Senator  Clabk.  Happy  to  have  you  with 
us. 

Mr.  SfGARMAM.  In  response  to  your  specific 
question,  Mr.  Clark,  the  proportion  of  pro- 
grams varies  between  summ.er  and  full  ye.'.r. 
The  summer  programs  now  serve  about  500  - 
000  children.  There  are  roughly  two-thirds 
operated  by  public  schools.  10  percent  by 
private  schools,  and  the  remainder  by  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies. 

The  full  year  programs  are  Increasingly 
more  popular  and  there  Is  a  growing  Inter- 
est in  them  on  the  part  of  the  communities 
Tliere  are  now  some  200.000  children  en- 
rolled. Less  than  one-third  of  the  programs 
are  operated  by  public  school  systems,  about 
10  percent  by  private  school  systems  and 
the  remainder  by  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, about  29  percent  of  them  by  commu- 
nity action  agencies  directly  and  about  26 
percent  by  other  private  and  nonprofit  agen- 
cies. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  that  because  the  l-year 
Headstart  program  can  not  find  space  In  the 
public  schools? 

Mr  SrcARMAN.  I  think  It  Is  a  little  broader 
than  space.  I  think  they  have  space  problems 
but  I  think  the  schools  face  numerous  chal- 
lenges and  many  of  them  feel  they  are  not 
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ready  to  take  on  this  kind  of  program  at  this  ever,  we  would  find  It  extremely  difficult  be-  ber  of  years.  But  traditionally  they  have  been 

time.  There  are  parts  of  the  country  in  which  cause  of  our  emphasis  on  the  educational  relegated   to  relatively  minor  roles,  putting 

the  Interest  does  not  really  exist  among  edu-  component.  If  you  look  at  the  total  amount  away  pa.pers  and  hanging  upwraps  and  things 

cators  for  preschool  programs  and  other  parts  spent  in   title  I.  we  spent  only  2.3  percent  of  that  sort.  When  the  nonprofessionals  were 

of  the  community  have  sprimg  forth  to  take  on  health  services,  about  2.3  percent  as  com-  Introduced  into  the  Headstart  program  and 

their  place.  pared  to  much  larger  amounts  in  Headstart.  the  school  system,  which  was  running  the 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  have  any  criteria  which   shows   the   difference   In    the   thrust  Headstart  program,  say  what  could  be  done 

by  which  you  could  objectively  measure  the  between  Headstart  and  title  I.  with  them,  they  began  to  change  their  whole 

success  to  date  of  the  Headstart  program?  Senator  Chrk.  But  you  are  closer  to  the  approach    to    the    nonprofessionals    In    the 

Mr.  Sugarman.  Yes.  I  think  we  do  have  a  Office  of  Health  than  OEO  Is  in  the  Offices  school  system. 

good  deal  of  data.  Senator,  that  is  beginning  of    President.  Why  wouldn't  you  find  It  Just  We  have  had  Just  a  fantastic  amount  of 

to  accumulate.  as  easy  to  walk  across  the  aisle  to  talk  to  volunteer  effort  In  support  of  the  Headstart 

Let  me  just  trv  to  lay  out  for  the  committee  your  health  people?  program  and  it  Is  our  belief  that  for  every 

a  sort  of  consensus  picture  of  what  this  data  Dr.  Estes  Tliere  .-ire  44  agencies.  hour    of    paid    employment    that    OEO    has 

shows.    There    are   wide    ranges    In    what    it  Mr.  Shriver    Here  is  our  favorite  dentist,  financed  In  the  Headstart  program  there  has 

shows  with  some  Internal  contradictory  evi-  Dr.  Estes.  There  are  44  agencies  In  Govern-  been  an  equivalent  time  of  volunteer  time 

dence.  However,  In  general,  the  research  says  ment.  given  by  people  in  the  local  communiUes.  I 

the  child  who  comes  Into  Headstart  Is  sub-  Senator   Clark.  Most   of  the   dentists   are  had  really  expected  there  would  be  some  fall 

Btantlally  below  the  advantaged  child  In  his  over  In  the  Department  of  Defense,  aren't  off  In  the  amount  of  volunteer  effort  as  the 

development.  If  vou  use  a  scale  of  100.  he  Is  they?  program  grew  older  but  that  does  not  seem  to 

down  somewhere'  around  80  or  85.  After  he  Mr.  Shriver.  We  have  the  best  dentist.  be  the  case  thus  far  and  most  communities 

has  been  in  Headstart  he  Is  up  to  the  90-to-  Dr.  Estes.  In  the  area  of  education,  I  would  report  they  have  all  the  volunteers  that  want 

95  range.  He  Is  below  the  average  child  but  say  we  had  a  closer  working  relationship  with  to  help  In  the  program. 

still  significantly  better  than  when  he  came  OEO  than  we  do  with  any  of  the  agencies  Headstart  is.   of   course,   a   comprehensive 
Into  the  program.  which  are  within  our  own  department  or  In  program  in  the  kinds  of  services  that  it  offers 
Senator  Clark.  Are  you  talking  national-  the  other  departments  of  Government.  to  the  child  and  his  family.  I  think  one  of  the 
ly?  Senator  Clark.  It  does  not  make  sense  ad-  things  we  are  learning  a  great  deal  about  In 
Mr.  Sugarman.  Yes.  mlnlstratlvely,  does  It?  I  mean  it  really  does  this  program  which  has  relevance  to  the  Pol- 
Senator   Clark.  It  must   be   a  wide   geo-  not.  There  is  Secretary  Gardner  sitting  up  low  Through   program   as   well   Is   how   the 
graphical  variation.  over  HEW  and  you  tell  me  you  have  closer  educators   and   the   social   workers   and    the 
Mr.  Sugarman.  Tremendous.  You  may  find  relationships  with  OEO  than  you  have  with  doctors  and  the  nurses  and  the  nutritionists 
one  child  that  tests  at  150  and  another  tests  Health?  and  the  psychologists  can  all  work  as  a  team 
at  60.  but  If  you  put  all  the  figures  together  Dr.  Estes,  I  beg  your  pardon,  rlr.  I  dldnt  together  with  the  parent,  the  director,  and 
and  try  to  extract  a  synthesis  from  them  that  mean  It  that  way.  I  said  we  had  as  good  or  the  nonprofessionals. 

Is  what  you  get.  better  relatlonshipys  with  OEO  as  with  other  Senator  Clark.  I  think  you  make  a  good 

It  is  particularly  true  that  the  child  who  branches  of  Government.  case  for  the  kind  of  program  that  Headstart 

was  the  worst  off  when  he  started  is  one  who  Senator  Clark.  Now  let's  get  back  to  you,  is  or  that  you  hope  It  will  become,  but  I  am 

gains  the  most  In  the  program  and  that  Is,  sir.  going  to  have  to  meet  It  on  the  floor  of  the 

Interestingly  enough,   particularly   true   for  Mr.  Sugarman.  I  was  saying  that  the  gen-  Senat*  for  the  argument, 

boys.  Bovs  seem  to  gain  much  more  from  eral  health  picture  is  one  of  having  a  large  That  Is  all  very  well  but  why  can't  that 

Headstart  than  do  girls.  ntimber  of  children  with  problems  who   In  be  done  Just  as  well  under  the  supervision 

After  the  child  has  been  out  of  Headstart  the  course  of  an  ordinary  family  will  get  In  the  Office  of  Education?  Why  can't  It? 
for  a  fe'.v  months  or  a  year  he  tends  to  lose  attended  to  but  lu  the  history  of  these  chU-  Mr.  Sugarman.  Well.  I  think  that  the  an- 
Bome  of  the  gains  which  he  has  achieved  dren  have  not  been  attended  to.  The  rates  of  swer  really  is  one  that  Mr.  Shriver  has  sug- 
durlng  the  Headstart  program,  a  fact  which  incidence  of  health  problems  are  not  terribly  gested.  It  Is  not  which  agency  runs  the  pro- 
we  attribute  largely  to  the  kind  of  program  higher  than  in  an  advantaged  home  except  gram  but  its  Integral  relationship  to  other 
into  which  he  goes  In  the  school  system,  in  certain  specific  areas  like  anemia  and  par-  parts  of  the  community  action  effort, 
whether  it  be  kindergarten  or  first  grade,  asltlc  infections  and  things  of  that  sort.  But  As  Mr.  Shriver  has  suggested,  there  are  llt- 
He  does  not  slip  back  to  his  original  level  on  the  other  hand,  if  these  problems  continue  erally  hundreds  of  communities  which  have 
but  he  does  not  maintain  the  level  of  gain  ^o  be  neglected  they  become  serious  problems.  Headstart  as  the  primary  program  for  their 
that  he  first  achieved  In  the  program.  xhe  other  thing  that  I  think  we  have  been  community  action  agency.  If  they  were  ex- 
Senator  Clark.  Let  me  Interrupt.  I  ne-  most  encouraged  about  in  our  research  and  eluded  from  the  operation  of  the  Headstart 
glected  to  ask  that  the  chart  "Headstart  evaluation  to  date  Is  the  very  substantial  In-  program,  then  it  is  very  likely  that  they 
Community  Action  Program"  should  be  terest  that  parents  are  showing  In  the  pro-  could  go  out  of  existence  or  lose  the  forward 
printed  in  the  program  beginning  with  your  gram  and  the  fact  that  are  beginning  to  par-  thrust  that  they  have  thus  far. 
remarks.  tlcipate  not  only  in  Headstart  but  as  their  Second.  OEO  has  a  tradition  and  experl- 
Mr.  Src.^RMAN.  Fine.  children  go  on  into  the  school  svstem.  We  ence  of  dealing  a  little  bit  differently  with 
The  material  s'dbsequently  supplied  fol-  think  this  Is  terribly  Important  for' the  whole  communities  than  does  the  OfBce  of  Edu- 
lows:                                                                       "  effort  that  we  are  making  here.  cation. 

"headstart— A  community   action   program  I  might  say  that  evaluation  is  a  very  diffi-  As  you  know,  we  do  not  channel  programs 

••vninnteers  '^''^'^  i°^  ^'^°^  ^^^  technical  point  of  view  through  State  education  agencies,  for  exam- 

■■Knir^  rarPPr'.!  teacher  aides  ^^^  *'«"  ^^^ve  spun  a  lot  of  wheels  trying  to  ple.  or  through  any  other  State  departments, 

"Parent  lnvolvement-100,000   as   workers  find  the  best  way  to  do  this.  We  have  now  but  rather  work  directly  with  loc^al  agencies^ 

nr  rniiintVrV  P^^*  the  major  thrust  of  our  effort  In  13  re-  We  do  have  the  experience  and  the  policy  of 

••c!,,nnnrt  of  Communitv  Action  Agencies  glonal  research  and  evaluation  centers  which  setting  certain   kinds   of   quality   standards 

"tmah  tr^  nthPr  PAP  Pamllv  ProCTams  are  all  university  based  which  will  give  us  and  of  Imposing  upon  communities  certain 

"Health    nutrition    osvchologlcal  services,  an  on-gomg  capacity  to   try  to  search  out  requirement*   in   order   for   programs   to    be 

»H  ,lti  .n  '  ^^"*''"°°'  Psycnoiogicai  answers  to  our  problems  and  wavs  that  we  funded.  This  tends  to  be  less  true  In  the  Of- 

.^jn  4y 'iggg.  can  move  In  the  future,                   '  Ace  of  Education. 

■  I  might  refer  to  the  chart  on  the  wall  here  But  basically  it  Is  this  continuing  dialog 

"Children  Served:  which  has  been  inserted  in  the  record,  the  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  community 

Summer    oTo' nnn  cl^art    headed    "Headstart    and    Community  action   agency   and   the   Headstart   program 

Z,}       -^ 'vT"' Tonnnn  Action  Program,"  and  talk  about  what  Mr.  that  we  see  as  fundamental  to  the  malnte- 

Follow-Through Jo^' ^n  Shriver  had  to  sav.   I   have   a  fondness  for  nance  in  OEO. 

Volunteers    i-  .  saying  that  Headstart  Is  community  action  Senator  Clark.  Is  that  about  all  you  need 

"Programs  established  In  2,150  communl-  from  the  ground  up,  community  action   In  to  say  about  Headstart? 

ties."  the  sense  that  when   a   Headstart   program  Mr.  Sugarman.  I  think  so.  unless  you  would 

Mr.  Suc.^RMAN.  Beyond  that  the  research  operates  well  It  does  all  the  things  on  a  small  like  to  proceed  to  Followthrough. 

shows  that  there  are  very  substantial  health  scale   that   the   community   action    agencies  Senator  Clark.  It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Shriver, 

problems  among   children   In  Headstart.   In  ought  to  do  on  a  large  scale.  It  Involves  the  this  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  get  you  on 

the   dental   care  area  there  is  an  appalling  parents   in   decisionmaking.   It   relates   pro-  the  record  on  what  Is  one  of  the  knottiest 

degree  of  neglect  and  we  have  spent  a  good  fesslonals   to   parents   In   constructive  ways  problems    which    confronts    us,    which    Is 

deal  of  effort  and  money  In  trying  to  correct  and  gives  both  a  sense  of  really  working  to-  whether  It  would  not  be  better  to  have  OEO 

some  of  our  dental  deficiencies.  gether.  It   provides   very   substantial   career  shed  all  of  its  operating  responsibilities  and 

Senator  Clark.  If  the  program  has  received  opportunities   for   persons   from   the   tsirget  become   a  planning  organization  with  real 

It  from  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Depart-  areas.  coordinatlve  authority.  What  I  mean  by  real 

ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  It  Ln.cidentaUy,  I  think  we  are  making  great  coordinatlve  authority,  have  the  OEO  given 

would    not    be    possible    to    continue    those  progress  in  employing  nonprofessionals  and  the    same    status   as    the   President   himself 

dental  services  that  are  being  proposed  under  that  again  is  having  an  impact  on  the  school  delegating  to  you  as  the  head  of  OEO  the  Job 

OEO?  systems.  For  example,  in  the  city  of  Clncln-  of  coordinating  the  activities  for  all  the  other 

Dr    Estes.  It  Is  pof.slble.  We  do  have  some  nati  there  have  been  nonprofessional  aids  In  departments  In  the  name  of  the  President 

programs  that  provide  these  services:   how-  the  schools  system  in  Cincinnati  for  a  num-  Many   of   the   professional   admlnUtrators 
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t«ll  us  IX  you  cannot  have  BatlsfacUon  on 
the  line  service  that  you  will  be  better  off 
U  you  were  doing  the  overall  planning  and 
alao  the  direction  of  prlorltlee  and  the  set- 
ting of  standards  as  opposed  to  the  action 
oX  the  operation  of  these  various  programs. 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  on  the  record 
a  response  from  you  to  that  suggestion  be- 
caiise  we  are  certain  to  have  to  meet  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SHaivxH.  I  think  that  the  answer  lies 
more  in  the  tactual  situation  than  it  does  In 
political  theory.  I  think  that  the  personali- 
ties Involved,  the  length  of  time  during  which 
an  agency  has  been  In  existence,  what  the 
President  wants,  since  he  Is  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, are  considerations  more  Important 
than  the  theory.  Theoretically  one  could  say 
that  the  observations  you  have  Just  made 
coincide  with  the  public  administration  pol- 
icy. My  own  Impression,  however.  Is  that 
Presidents  don't  always  necessarily  follow 
exactly  what  Woodrow  Wilson's  school  thinks 
best.  Consequently,  I  don't  think  that  It  Is 
very  helpful  In  a  practical  situation  to  dls- 
cuss  what  the  theoretically  most  desirable 
solution  is  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

Senator  Clask.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  I 
could  seU  this  present  setup  on  the  theory 
that  that  is  what  the  President  wants.  It 
may  be  all  right  for  me,  It  Is  certainly  all 
right  for  you,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  la 
going  to  go  down  with  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Shrivxh.  I  am  not  sure  It  Is,  either.  All 
I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  his  title  Is  Chief 
Executive,  among  other  titles,  and  that  It  Is 
his  decision  as  to  how  the  thing  shotfld  be 
established,  which  means.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, the  executive  branch  decides  the  Issue. 

Now.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  alternative 
ways  of  organizing  or  separating  these  func- 
tions have  been  considered  at  grreat  length 
over  a  period  of  at  least  3  years  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  current  configuration  Is  the 
one  he  likes,  I  am  not  saying  necessarily  It 
Is  worthy  of  a  Ph.  D.;  on  the  other  hand.  It 
Is  what  he  prefers.  I  don't  think  pragmati- 
cally It  has  failed  to  work.  I  think  It  has 
worked  for  the  most  part  except  that  I  do 
agree  with  some  people  who  have  said  that 
Its  coordinating  authority  should  be  In- 
creased. We  have  attempted  to  do  this,  at 
least  to  a  modest  extent.  In  the  current  bill 
that  we  have  presented  to  the  Congress. 

Senator  Clark.  But  you  don't  really  change 
that  situation.  You  are  the  coordinator  of 
the  whole  war  on  poverty  under  the  old  law 
and  proposal  No.  2  but  you  stlU  don't  have 
any  authority  to  tell  Cabinet  officers  what 
to  do.  Unless  and  until  you  get  that  authority 
I  don't  think  the  coordinating  Is  apt  to  be 
terribly  effective,  do  you? 

Mr  Shriver  But  there  Is  only  one  person 
In  the  Government  who  has  the  authority  to 
tell  his  own  Cabinet  what  to  do. 

Senator  Clark  That  is  why  I  was  making 
the  suggestion  that  you  be  given  the  right  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  President,  which 
you  don't  presently  have. 

Mr.  Shriver.  All  the  people  who  have 
special  authority  to  be  of  assistance  to  these 
people  normally  have  the  right  to  speak  in 
the  n.\nie  of  the  President,  but  it  Is  obvious 
to  some  Individuals  that  some  people  seem  to 
have  more  authority  for  the  P.-esldent  to 
speak  than  others  In  an  adjoining  olHce.  So 
it  Is  not  a  question  of  a  title  and  it  is  not  a 
question  of  a  legal  thin'?  because  I  believe 
that  no  law  could  be  drawn  which  would 
automatically  force  the  President  to  delegate 
a  particular  part  of  his  power  to  somebody 
regardless  of  who  it  is  It  is  not  a  question, 
therefore,  of  the  title:  It  is  a  question  of  the 
actual  operations. 

Senator  Clark.  One  of  our  staff  studies 
recommends  that  the  President  should  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Council  and  as  Chairman  would  have  the 
right  to  delegate  anybody  he  wanted  to — the 
Vice  President,  you,  anybody  else — the  power 
to  speak  in  hla  name  and  that  In  this  way 
you   could   get   authority   to   coordinate   as 


opposed  to  merely  permissive  coordination  as 
at  present.  What  do  you  think  of  that? 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  think  it  would  be  safe  for 
anybody  to  think  that  the  President  has  con- 
sidered that  and  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself  perhaps  he  has  up  until  now  decided 
against  that. 

Senator  Clark.  But  one  of  the  problems  is 
that  maybe  that  Congress  makes  this  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  Shrivsr.  I  am  not  saying  that  It  Is  a 
wrong  decision  or  that  Congress  cannot  make 
it.  All  I  was  trying  to  observe  was  that  the 
President  has  had  that  thought  go  through 
his  mind,  I  think. 

Senator  Clark.  But  I  want  you  to  tell  us 
why  you  don't  think  It  would  be  wise  for  the 
Congress  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  think  In  the  final  analysis 
the  President  Is  either  going  to  make  It  work 
or  not  and  we  have  had  experience,  I  think. 
In  this  country  of  Congress  actually  setting 
up  a  power  and  then  the  Chief  Executive  or 
other  branches  of  the  executive  not  using  the 
power.  This  is  not  because  It  Is  unlawful  but 
because  It  Is  the  way  a  particular  man  In  that 
offlce  there  wants  to  operate.  So  we  have  come 
forward.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  at  least  one 
modest  improvement  in  the  coordinating 
authority  involved  which  Is  merely  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  staff  for  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Council  whose  singular  purpose 
would  be  to  operate  to  bring  problems  up  to 
the  level  of  the  Council  in  a  manner  where 
they  could  be  resolved  there,  and  If  they  are 
not  resolved  there  then  they  could  be  moved 
higher. 

Up  until  now  our  agency  Itself  has  had  to 
supply  the  staff  for  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Council  and  they  have  had  six  or 
seven  additional  Jobs.  The  result  Is  that  the 
staff  work  for  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Council  has  not  been  as  good  as  it  should 
have  been.  Issues  do  not  get  crystallzed  and 
brought  to  the  Economic  OppKjrtunlty  Coun- 
cil In  an  actionable  form. 

I  personally  believe  It  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial step  In  the  direction  Congress  ap- 
pears to  want  to  go.  At  least  this  line  of 
questions   appears   that   you   might   want  to 

go  In   that   direction  If  we 

Senator  Clark.  No.  I  think  we  ought  to 
make  a  record. 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  hope  I  am  making  a  help- 
ful record.  Dr.  Levlne  Just  sent  me  a  note 
with  the  observation  on  it  that  the  power 
of  agencies,  like  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Itself  and  of  the  National  Security  Council 
itself,  varies  greatly  between  different  Presi- 
dential administrations.  Sometimes  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  a  great  deal  of 
power,  sometimes  it  does  not;  sometimes  the 
National  Security  Council  does  and  some- 
times it  does  not.  even  though  the  law  Is  not 
changed  In  the  process. 

Senator  Cl.\rk.  I  think  this  Is  true.  One  of 
the  things  th?it  disturbs  me  Is  that  at  the 
moment  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  through 
its  fiscal  powers  and  budgetary  powers  Is  able 
to  exercise  power  direction  over  the  poverty 
programs,  which  I  don't  believe  they  should. 
If  you  had  this  opportunity  council  with  a 
little  bit  of  power  then  I  would  think  yori 
misfht  have  a  countermand  of  power  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  which  would  be  very 
useful. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Well,  it  has  been  suggested  In 
hearings  before  rhls  committee  previously 
that  the  device  be  adopted,  such  as  a  national 
antlpoverty  bvidget.  which  you  might  call  a 
subsidiary  part  of  the  regular  budget  and 
which  would  give  this  agency  a  great  deal 
more  control  over  the  poverty  program  than 
now  exists. 

The  fact  Is  that  as  It  now  operates  It  is 
very  much  like.  If  not  identical  to,  other 
aspects  of  the  budget:  namely,  that  the  Pres- 
ident In  the  final  analysis  Is  the  budget  officer 
who  makes  the  allocation. 

Senator  Clark.  TTils  Is  true,  but  the  budget 
deals  primarily  with  dollars  and  you  deal 
primarily  with  people.  My  objection  Is  that 


here  Is  an  agency  which  deals  almost  entirely 
with  dollars,  balancing  one,  balancing  the 
budget,  and  they  should  not  be  making  these 
decisions.  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  President  ptills  the  string 
on  them  and  says  so  much  money  and  no 
more. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Let  me  say  for  the  record,  since 
I  am  looking  at  the  picture  as  a  whole,  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  works  very  closely 
in  cooperation  with  us  and  has  not  restricted 
Itself  or  shouldn't,  In  my  Judgment,  merely 
to  balancing  the  budget  by  working  around 
with  figures.  They  have  an  extremely  able 
staff,  a  staff  which  has  been  very  helpful  to 
us,  and  which  addresses  itself  to  substantive 
matters  In  addition  to  money  matters.  It 
certainly  has  been  a  constructive  force  rather 
than  an  opposition  force  with  respect  to  OEO. 

Senator  Clark.  Now  let's  get  back  to  this 
staff  you  are  recommending.  What  would  be 
the  size  of  the  staff  and  what  would  be  the 
appropriation  you  think  they  would  need  for 
salaries  and  other  expenses  to  operate? 

Mr.  Shriver.  The  actual  size  of  staff  has 
not  been  worked  out  In  final  detail  but  our 
thoughts  were  somewhat  along  this  line; 
that  the  senior  staff  person  would  be  at  the 
highest  career  civil  service  level,  which  Is 
SO-3.  That  wotild  be  deputy  05-16  and  per- 
haps as  many  as  three  or  four  additional 
officers  plus  the  clerical  assistants  and  steno- 
graphic assistants  to  make  them  effective.  So 
we  would  be  talking  about  a  total  officer  com- 
plement, to  use  that  phrase,  of  maybe  eight 
people  supplemented  with  appropriate  space 
and  clerical  assistance. 

Senator  Clark.  You  have  them  physically 
located  in  your  building  as  opposed  to  In  the 
White  House? 

Mr.  Shrivee.  Frankly,  we  have  not  come 
to  that  Issue.  It  Is  not  so  much  a  question, 
I  believe,  of  where  they  are  physically  lo- 
cated, such  as  space  problems  In  the  execu- 
tive branch,  but  more  a  question  of  their 
relationship  to  the  White  House  rather  than 
where  they  are  physically  located. 

Mr.  Levine.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  add 
something?  As  I  understand,  your  original 
question.  It  was  substitution  of  such  a  staff 
for  an  independently  funded  OEO.  I  would 
like  to  add  something  on  the  other  part  of 
the  question,  on  the  need  for  Independent 
funding  of  OEO's  own  program.  I  think  the 
EOC  staff  we  are  requesting  Is  an  excellent 
idea  if  added  to  the  Independent  funding  of 
OEO  programs. 

In  looking  at  this  I  think  It  depends  on 
what  kind  of  theory  you  take.  If  you  take 
bureaucratic  theory  you  look  for  a  nice  orga- 
nization chart.  If  you  look  at  the  theory  of 
bargaining,  however,  I  think  the  answer  to 
why  OEO  comes  out  fairly  clearly,  you  need 
an  Independent  national  agency,  and  par- 
ticularly Independent  local  agencies  like 
community  action  authorities,  under  the 
supervision  of  this  independent  national 
agency  as  bargalne.'s  with  and  for  the  poor, 
that  this  works  only  with  some  Independ- 
ent programs. 

Coordination  of  Cabinet  officers  Is  a  nice 
idea,  but  unless  you  can  do  the  kinds  of 
things  we  have  been  doing  like  Innovating, 
coordination  at  the  local  level.  I  am  talking 
primarily  at  the  local  level,  and  occasionally, 
say  In  places  like  Mississippi,  offering  some 
rivalry  to  existing  organizations.  I  think  the 
whole  poverty  effort  becomes  much  less  ef- 
fective politically  than  the  existing  bureauc- 
racies of  various  sorts.  It  is  very  Important 
to  have  an  Independent  agency  and  I  think 
It  is  Important  to  have  a  director  of  this 
agency  reporting  to  the  President. 

Senator  Clark.  What  you  are  saying.  In 
effect,  Is  that  the  administrative  or  political 
science  theory,  If  you  can't  be  both  staff  and 
line,  Is  Just  not  right  that  you  can  plan 
and  operate,  too.  That  Is  what  you  are  say- 
ing. Isnt  It? 

Mr.  Levine.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  Is  right. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Could  I  add  a  point  there? 

Senator  Clakk.  Surely. 
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Mr.  Shriver.  The  Federal  Information 
Service  that  we  have  is  an  extremely  helpful 
tool  both  to  the  agency  and  to  OEO's  co- 
ordinating role.  In  other  words,  under  that 
authority  to  gather  information  we  have,  in 
a  sense,'  the  intelligence  arm  of  this  war 
and  until  we  get  more  intelligence  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  prosecute  the  total  war 
In  the  future  as  ably  as  we  can.  That  is  an 
extremely  important  aspect  of  our  total  Job. 
It  gets  very  little  attention  over  here  and  I 
wanted  to  mention  It  for  the  record  because 
it  is  very  important. 

Senator  Cl.-vrk.  You  certainly  could  still 
keep  your  intelligence  services,  every  staff 
agency  has  its  own  intelligence  service  serving 
its  commanders. 

Mr.  Shriver.  E.xcuse  me.  What  I  was  talk- 
ing about  was  the  Federal  Information  Serv- 
ice which  covers  the  whole  domestic  budget. 
I  think  it  Is  now  about  $60  billion  worth  of 
expenditures  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  domestic  side,  which  are  now  being  proc- 
essed through  the  Federal  Information  Serv- 
ice. That  is  the  first  comprehensive  view  of 
the  totality  of  the  Federal  Goveriunent  s 
action  domestically  in  the  United  States, 
leaving  out  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Everything  else  is  there. 

Senator  Clark.  Well,  to  whom  does  the 
Federal  Information  Service  report? 

Mr.  Shriver.  To  us. 

Senator  Clark.  OEO? 

Mr.  SHRrvER.  That  is  right.  It  effectively 
helps  us  to  look  for  gaps  and  the  necessity 
of  or  lack  of  necessity  for  new  programs,  but 
it  Is  also  very  helpful  to  this  economic  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  it  was  because  of  the  Federal 
Information  Service  or  system  that  we  were 
able  to  collect  for  the  first  time  exactly  what 
was  going  on  or  not  going  on  In  a  State  like 
Mississippi,  so  that  18  months  ago  In  January 
1966  we  Inaugurated  a  program  of  special 
concentration  on  Mississippi.  That  was  made 
possible  because  we  gathered  together  every- 
thing that  we  were  doing  and  what  we  were 
not  doing  and  then  took  some  specific  steps 

Senator  Clark.  Now  that  you  brought 
that  up,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  little 
more  In  the  record  about  It.  How  many 
people  are  employed  by  the  Federal  In- 
formation Service  and  what  Is  Its  budget? 
If  you  have  not  got  It,  could  you  furnish 
It  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  should  have.  Just  a  minute. 

Could  you  get  It  for  the  record? 

Bob  Cassldy  Is  the  Assistant  of  OEO  for 
Management, 

Mr.  Cassidt.  I  don't  have  It. 

Mr.  Shriver    I  Just  goofed. 

Senator  Clark.  Let  me  call  your  attention 
to  your  own  congressional  presentation 
which  has  one 

Mr.  Shriver.  Thank  you 

Senator  Clark.  It  looks  like  a  two-page 
summary  called  "The  Federal  Information 
System,''  which  I  would  like  to  have  printed 
in  the  recrod  at  this  point. 

Th«  document  referred  to  follows; 
"the  federal  information   system 

"The  vast  resotirces  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  administered  through  a  variety 
of  programs  managed  by  all  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  operated  In  the 
states,  counties  and  communities.  Until  re- 
cently. It  was  not  possible  to  ascertain  which 
of  these  programs  was  available  for  use  in 
an  area  of  Interest,  nor  in  fact  was  the 
amount  of  funds  at  work  known  even  to 
those  most  cloeely  associated  with  the  area. 
Indeed,  because  of  the  complexities  of  Gov- 
ernment It  was  not  possible  for  even  the 
granting  agencies  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  other  Federal  programs  might  be  in- 
fluencing the  economy  or  satisfying  the  need 
of  an  area  of  Interest. 

"With  full  recognition  of  the  implication 
of  this  committee,  OEO  undertook  the  com- 
pilation and  production  of  a  Catalog  of  Fed- 
eral Programs  for  Individual  and  Community 
Improvement,    a    document    which   accom- 


plished for  the  first  time  a  merger  under 
one  cover  of  information  on  more  than  260 
programs  funded  by  Federal  Departments 
and  Agencies.  The  uiUversal  acceptance  and 
value  of  this  document  is  attested  by  the 
large  and  continuing  demand  for  it.  More 
than  250,000  copies  have  now  been  printed 
and  distribution  is  continuing  at  a  steady 
pace.  In  the  1966  Aniendments  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  the  Congress  directed 
that  OEO  update"  and  republish  this  docu- 
ment, Incorporating  the  newer  programs 
born  of  later  legislation. 

"Under  the  direction  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Council  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  OEO  Information 
Center  set  out  early  in  1966  to  design  and  to 
develop  a  system  which  would  collect  oper- 
ating program  Information  covering  the  pro- 
grams contained  in  the  Catalog;  process  this 
information  in  a  compatible  format;  and 
display  it  in  a  manner  which  would  make  it 
more  generally  useful.  Tlie  results  of  this 
effort  have  been  most  rewarding  and  have  led 
to  the  development  of  the  Federal  Informa- 
tion Exchange  System. 

"The  Federal  Information  Exchange  Sys- 
tem, as  the  title  implies,  collects  Information 
from  all  Federal  Departments  and  Agencies 
and  develops  a  cenual  data  bank  for  use  by 
all  Federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  as  well 
as  the  private  sector.  At  present  over  160  pro- 
grams, representing  16  agencies,  are  included 
in  the  system,  and  as  the  effort  continues  the 
data  base  is  expanding.  Information  is  cur- 
rently available  on  programs  funded  at  the 
county  level,  although  in  some  instances  the 
departments  are  having  to  revise  their  sys- 
tems to  report  at  the  county  level.  Not  all 
programs  are  reported  at  present  in  the  depth 
of  detail  necessary  for  the  Ideal  system.  Pub- 
lication of  the  first  official  reports  from  the 
system  has  evoked  a  sizeable  amount  of  ap- 
preciation from  the  recipients  and  has  In 
effect  amplified  the  true  nature  of  this  ef- 
fort— the  concept  of  Information  Exchange. 
The  system  Is  now  capable  of  responding  to 
requests  for  feedback  of  the  Information  in 
many  forms,  and  It  Is  already  being  used  for 
planning  purposes. 

"Already  It  Is  obvious  that  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  make  this  system  even 
more  useful  and  meaningful.  A  further  de- 
velopment has  been  the  compilation,  pro- 
duction and  publication  of  a  complete  set 
of  socio-economic  profiles  covering  every 
county  in  the  United  States.  These  profiles 
describe  the  social  and  economic  character- 
istics of  each  county  with  appropriate  In- 
dicators of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  and 
with  numerous  comparisons  to  national  and 
state  experience.  Thus,  It  is  now  possible  to 
identify  the  problems  In  each  community. 

"The  next  step,  to  be  accomplished  during 
FY  1968,  Is  to  blend  these  problem  defini- 
tions with  the  previously  published  program 
information  to  determine  shortfalls  and 
overages.  With  this  Information,  planners 
and  budgeters  can  begin  to  redirect  their 
programs  to  better  satisfy  the  need  and  to 
produce  greater  return  in  the  relief  of  suf- 
fering, misery  and  want. 

"Another  major  effort  now  being  under- 
taken win  have  major  importance  on  the 
Federal  Information  Exchange  System.  This 
effort  Involves  working  closely  with  the  State 
Governments  to  develop  a  system  lor  mak- 
ing optimum  use  of  the  data  available  (or 
which  could  be  available)  within  the  State 
Departments.  In  some  Instances  this  may 
Involve  the  design  of  entire  collection  and 
processing  systems;  In  others  only  a  redirec- 
tion of  present  efforts  may  be  needed  to  per- 
mit the  States  to  make  better  use  of  their 
Information. 

"OEO  Is  spearheading  this  effort  In  the 
belief  that  If  the  states  have  better  Infor- 
mation they  can  then  do  a  better  Job  of 
planning  and  budgeting.  At  the  same  time. 
Information  thus  collected  by  the  states  can 
be  shared  or  exchanged  with  the  Federal 
Government  and,  to  the  extent  appropriate, 
with  other  sUtes,  Present  plans  call  for  the 


involvement  of  six  states  on  a  pilot  test  basis, 
with  Intent  to  assist  the  states  In  the  In- 
stallation of  operational  systems.  Informa- 
tion which  can  be  added  to  the  federal  data 
bank  as  a  result  of  this  effort  will  fill  a  major 
void.  The  extension  of  this  plan  to  other 
states  will  greatly  Improve  the  responsive- 
ness of  the  system  and  will  enhance  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  Information  posture,  pro- 
viding In  one  place  Information  hitherto  un- 
available from  any  soiu-ce.' 

Senator  Clark.  That  does  not  give  us 
either  the  staff  or  the  dollar  amount.  If  you 
could  furnish  that  at  a  later  date  we  would 
be  grateful  to  you. 

Mr.  Shrivee.  I  can  make  a  guess.  There 
are  somewhere  around  30  people  there,  at 
a  cost  of  about  $2.7  million  a  year. 

Senator  Clark.  Well,  if  that  turns  out  to  be 
inaccurate,  please  correct  the  record. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Yes;  we  will  get  it  accurate. 
I  Just  wanted  to  give  an  approximate  Idea 
what  It  was. 

Senator  Clark  Now  if  we  are  going  to  fol- 
low out  this  staffing  of  the  committee  1  was 
speaking  about,  the  coordinating  committee 
you  were  speaking  about  a  few  moments 
ago,  we  are  going  to  have  to  get  you  some 
more  supergrades,  aren't  we? 

Mr.  Shriver  Yes,  sir;  or  they  have  to  be 
assigned  to  somebody  else  and  delegated  to 
us. 

Senator  Clark.  Of  course  you  know  this 
is  one  of  problems  with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Shriver.  What? 

Senator  Clark.  With  the  House.  You  know 
that  horrible  row  we  had  last  year  about  the 
supergrades 

Mr.  Shriver  Excuse  me.  I  was  really  wrong. 
They  have  89  people  there  now.  That  shows 
you  how  things  can  grow. 

Senator  Cl.ihk.  Our  books  show  98. 

Mr  Shru-er.  That  is  what  is  authorized, 
but  they  don't  have  them. 

Senator  Clark.  I  see. 

Mr.  Skriveb.  Eighty-nine  Is  what  they 
have. 

How  much  money? 

Ninety  people.  They  hired  somebody  yes- 
terday, I  guess. 

Mr.  Levine.  Three  and  a  half  mllUon  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Well,  a  little  closer  to  that, 
$3.5  million. 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  PatricelU,  do  you  have 
a  question? 

Mr.  Patricelli.  Mr.  Shriver,  I  understand 
this  staff  would  report  to  you  as  Chairman 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Shriver.  Yes.  or  to  Congress.  Whoever 
the  Chairman  would  be. 

Mr.  Patricelli.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
j>osslbIe  for  a  staff  which  Is  appointed  by 
you  and  reports  to  you  to  develop  alternatives 
on  a  Government-wide  basis,  alternatives 
that  might  delegate  OEO  programs  to  other 
departments  and  agencies?  Could  this  staff 
function  effectively  In  presenting  options 
In  the  same  way.  for  example,  that  the 
Bundy  staff  supposedly  acted  In  presenting 
foreign  jxillcy  options  to  the  President? 

Mr.  Shriver.  Theoretically,  I  thirJt  you  are 
right.  On  the  face  of  It  It  looks  like  a  conflict 
of  Interest.  In  fact,  however.  It  Is  true  that 
our  own  staff,  letting  that  theoretical  staff 
alone  for  a  minute,  has  developed  proposals 
to  us  for  spinoffs  and  delegations  and  we 
have  done  It  without  any  pressure  from 
anybody.  I  mean  a  letter  of  actual  history 
that  is  actually  what  Is  happening,  I  am  not 
saying  that  the  conflict  is  not  latent  there; 
all  I  am  trying  to  say  is  up  to  now  it  has  not 
reared  Its  ugly  head. 

Mr.  Patricelli.  Would  you  agree  that  the 
staff  might  be  freer  to  present  options  and 
alternatives  If  It  did  not  report  to  you  as 
Director  of  OEO  but  to  a  higher  level? 

Mr,  Shbivdi.  Surely. 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  Shriver,  the  staff  has 
prepared  a  memorandum  with  additional 
questions  on  Headstart  which  I  will  not  take 
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tune  to  have  Mlced  right  now  because  I  do 
want  to  move  ahead.  Oxir  staff  will  furnish 
your  people  with  these  questions  and  per- 
haps you  can  provide  answers. 
Mr.  SHBivia.  Be  happy  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  third  point  is  that  the 
Headstart  program  is  being  operated  in 
many  of  the  schools  at  present.  There 
Is  a  wide  area  of  flexibility  given  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and.  in 
point  of  fact,  one-third  of  the  full-year 
Headstart  programs  and  two-thirds  of 
the  summer  progranos  are  presently 
being  run  by  public  school  systems.  This 
is  being  done  on  a  delegation  basis.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  can  and 
often  has  delegated  to  school  system.s 
which  it  believes  are  competent  and 
capable  of  handling  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram the  actual  running  of  these  pro- 
grams for  little  children  of  3,  4.  and 
sometimes  5  years  of  age. 

So  the  present  flexible  basis,  I  suggest. 
Is  far  preferable  to  putting  Headstart  in 
a  straitjacket  and  requiring  it  to  be 
transferred  to  school  systems,  which.  I 
say  again,  in  many  instances  are  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  responsibility  with 
any  reasonable  hope  of  success. 

My  fourth  point  is  that  the  Head- 
start  programs  are  operated  primarily  by 
community  action  agencies  directly,  or 
their  delegates,  and  should  be.  This  is, 
as  I  said  earlier,  a  typical  community 
action  activity  which  should  be  run  at 
the  grassroots  level,  by  individuals 
primarily  interested  in  the  poverty  pro- 
gram and  not  in  the  education  of  middle 
class  and  upper  class  youth — or  even 
lower  middle  class  youth,  coming  from 
families  who  could  not  conceivably  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  poverty  popu- 
lation. 

When  you  throw  Headstart  Into  the 
school  systems.  I  suggest,  too,  you  take 
all  the  emphasis  on  a  successful  attack 
on  poverty  out  of  the  program,  and  you 
put  it  Into  the  hands  of  Individual  ad- 
ministrators— principals,  school  teach- 
ers, doctors  and  dentists.  If  you  like — 
whose  concept  of  their  obligation  Is  to 
serve  the  children  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity, without  regard  to  whether  they  are 
poor  or  not. 

I  think  there  is  a  need  for  advocacy 
for  the  children  of  the  poor,  which  is  the 
great  contribution  which  OEO  is  able  to 
make. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  thought  perhaps 
that  rather  than  wait  until  the  Senator 
is  through,  and  then  make  a  talk  of 
my  own.  I  could  engage  in  a  little  col- 
loquy with  him  at  this  point. 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  would  be  happy  to. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.     As  to  some  points 
the  Senator  has  raised  which  I  think 
are  of  interest : 

First  of  all.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  on  page  4  of  my  amend- 
ment, we  specifically  provide,  under  sec- 
tion 6.  that  the  State  program,  which 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  must  provide 
"a  balanced  program  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational, nutritional,  health,  clothing, 
and  other  unique  needs  of  children  from 
Impoverished  backgrounds  in  order  for 
them  to  function  at  optimum  levels  in 
relationship  to  other  children." 


That  is  the  exact  wording,  actually,  in 
the  poverty  bill  itself.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  this  is  not  educationally  oriented; 
we  are  trying  to  approach  the  problem 
In  the  same  way  that  they  have  already 
successfully  done. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  aware  of  that,  and 
I  think  if  the  Senator':,  amendment  were 
to  be  adopted— which  I  hope  it  will 
not — that  that  is  a  useful  provision. 

I  note,  however,  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  does  not  include  any  reference 
to  the  parents  in  that  part  of  his  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  know  whether  he  does 
an>*where  else  or  not. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  con- 
nection with  Headstart  is  to  get  the 
parents  of  these  poor  children  to  co- 
operate. As  I  said  the  other  uay,  in  many 
of  their  homes  there  has  never  been  a 
book.  In  many  of  the  homes,  the  knowl- 
edge of  public  health  and  sanitation  is 
pretty  rudimentary.  Working  with  the 
parents  is  one  of  the  major  purposes 
in  the  Headstart  program.  It  has  been 
extraordinarily  successful  in  most  ju- 
risdictions. 

I  do  not  think  formal  school  systems 
could  be  expected  to  give  that  degree  of 
concentrated  attention  to  the  parental 
needs  of  these  children,  if  the  program 
were  incorporated  into  the  average  school 
system. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DO\nNICK.  On  page  7  of  the 
amendment,  under  subsection  (c) .  where 
we  are  talking  about  the  question  of 
where  most  of  the  plans  are  set  up.  I 
think  we  have  taken  care  of  most  of  the 
problems  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  brought  up  as  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  program  could  go  for- 
ward in  pubhc  school  systems,  because 
that  subsection  provides  that  if  no  satis- 
factory plan  Is  submitted,  or  no  accepta- 
ble plan,  or  no  plan  at  all,  then  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  go  directly  to 
the  qualified  community  action  board,  or, 
in  any  community  where  there  is  no 
board,  directly  to  the  educational  agen- 
cies. 

That  would  permit  the  Commissioner 
to  have  considerable  fiexibility  in  those 
areas  where  there  might  otherwise  be 
some  problems.  That  is  the  purpose  for 
including  subsection  (c).  I  was  not  sure 
whether  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  analyze  that 
subsection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Actually,  I  was  aware  of 
its  existence,  but  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
explanation  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

I  suppose  this  is  as  good  a  place  as  any 
to  say  that  I  am  really  most  skeptical 
about  this  administrative  scheme  of 
State  planning.  I  would  suggest,  without 
attempting  to  be  invidious  or  to  name 
States  where  I  believe  this  to  be  true, 
that  there  will  be  a  number  of  States 
where  State  Boards  of  Education  not 
only  would  not  supplement,  with  an  ade- 
quate State  plan,  a  Headstart  program, 
but  probably  are  adverse  to  the  whole 
Headstart  concept  for.  quite  frankly, 
racial  reasons. 

When  I  was  in  Mississippi  this  spring, 
I  discovered  that  there  had  been  one 
white    mother    in    Jackson— a    liberal 


woman — who  had  been  willing  to  enroll 
her  child  in  a  Headstart  program  in  that 
part  of  Jackson,  Miss. 

She  was  threatened  and  they  at- 
tempted to  ostracize  her.  She  had  a  great 
deal  of  courage.  She  kept  the  child  in 
the  program.  However,  to  have  one  child 
out  of  approximately  30  engaged  in  a 
program  in  that  manner  is  pretty  un-sat- 
isfactory. 

This  happened  because  the  community 
consensus  in  that  area  was  such  that  ue 
could  not  do  much  about  getting  the 
Headstait  program  rolling  if  it  were 
going  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
local  school  board. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  to  com- 
plete my  fourth  point 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Ml'. 
President,  I  join  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  in  opposing  the 
amendment. 

I  should  like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  be  delighted  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Is  It  not 
a  fact  that  there  is  greater  Interest  in 
this  program  in  Congress  and  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  than  in  any 
other  aspect  of  the  poverty  program? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  that  is  true.  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  raised  that  point, 
I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado will  agree  with  that,  although  he 
beheves  in  his  point  that  the  program 
would  do  even  better  under  the  Ofiice  of 
Education.  I  disagree  with  that  point  of 
view. 

I  think  that  things  are  going  good. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  program  is  a  great  suc- 
cess. Everybody  recognizes  it  as  being  a 
great  success.  The  investigations  made  by 
every  committee  of  Congress  concerned 
with  the  matter  have  established  that 
tlie  program  is  a  great  success. 

Wlien  we  consider  all  of  the  criticism 
that  has  been  leveled  at  the  OEO  and 
the  poverty  program,  we  realize  there 
has  generally  been  less  criticism  directed 
at  this  program  than  at  any  other. 

The  program  has  been  administered 
well.  It  has  been  directed  properly.  It 
has  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  strange.  whe;i 
this  program  has  been  an  effective  pro- 
gram, has  been  administered  properly, 
and  has  accomplished  a  great  deal,  and 
everybody  recognizes  that  those  who 
have  administered  it  have  shown  a  great 
deal  of  attention  and  compassion  and 
understanding  for  the  problem,  to  then 
say:  "It  has  been  such  a  success  that 
we  will  take  it  out  of  the  area  where  it  is 
being  properly  administered  and  where 
it  Is  doing  well,  and  put  it  under  the 
Commissioner  In  the  Office  of  Education 
who  has  said,  'We  are  not  tooled  up  to 
handle  this  program.' " 

In  an  exchange  between  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Com- 
missioner, when  asked  if  the  Office  of  Ed- 
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ucation  could  handle  Headstart,  said 
specifically  that  he  did  not  think  they 
could,  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  do 

so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  that  part 
of  the  discussion  had  in  the  hearings  on 
July  25.  1967,  before  the  Senate  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  on  the  1967  amend- 
ment to  the  Elementary-  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

Senator  Dominick  addressed  a  ques- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Harold  Howe,  who  would  have  su- 
pervision of  this  program  if  the  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to.  The  question 
related  to  transferring  this  program.  Mr. 
Howe  replied : 

I  think  that  actually  the  operation  of 
Headstart  under  OEO,  under  the  present  ar- 
r.-ingement,  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense;  that 
we  are  not  geared  up  for  It;  that  the  flexi- 
bility tha.t  OEO  has  In  dealing  with  the  whole 
variety  of  community  agencies  that  are  of- 
fenng  Headst.irt  programs  is  a  well-estab- 
lished fle.Kibillty  that  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  establish.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  our  cooperation  with  them  In  Joint 
arrangements  In  which  we  offer  title  I  pre- 
school programs  Is  working  well. 

So  that  J  do  not  believe  that  the  idea  of 
inaking  a  transfer  of  Headstart  to  the  Office 
cf  Education  is  one  that  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued, for  reasons  of  administrative  efficiency, 
cr  for  the  operation  of  that  program. 

I  think  that  these  programs  can  go  along 
as  they  are.  and  that  there  Is  good  coopera- 
tion between  these  tv.-o  major  agencies. 

That  is  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Harold 
Howe.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  tMr. 
Dominick]  pursued  a  similar  line  with 
Mr.  How?  later  in  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings and  asked: 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation could  not  opciute  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram on  a  grant  basis  similar  for  example,  to 
title  I — and  thereby  avoid  the  church-State 
conflict?  _ 

Mr.  Howe  replied: 

I  think  our  arningements  for  handling  pri- 
vate school  pupils  and  handling  the  facilities 
to  provide  Headst.art  activities  for  pupils  are 
somewhat  less  flexible  under  title  1  legisla- 
tion than  is  the  case  with  OEO  legislaUon, 
;ind  therefore.  I  think  there  might  be  a 
problem  connected  to  private  school  pupils, 
but  I  would  assume  that  with  new  legisla- 
tion tliat  could  be  worked  out. 

I  would  assume  that,  with  new  legis- 
lation, that  could  be  worked  out. 

I  thank  the  Senator  verj'  much  for 
calling  that  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  point  out  a  couple 
of  other  points  that  I  believe  are  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  tempo- 
rarily yield  the  floor  to  the  distinguished 
iunicr  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  first,  we  would  be  taking  the 
program  out  of  an  agency  in  which  It 
has  been  very  successful  and  effective 
and  placing  it  under  a  department  that 
says  it  is  not  prepared  to  handle  it. 

Second,  evidence  compiled  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  concerning  the  experi- 
ence with  this  kind  of  a  problem  in  school 
systems  all  over  the  country  makes  It 


apparent  on  the  face  of  it  that  they  are 
not  equipped  to  handle  the  problem. 

The  great  cities  of  our  Nation  have 
known  of  the  problem  for  decades.  We 
have  seen  the  results  of  their  work.  By 
the  time  a  ciiild  in  a  slum  school  in  tlie 
city  of  New  York,  or  any  of  the  other 
cities  which  has  a  large  number  of  poor 
reaches  the  third  grade,  he  is  1  year  be- 
hind. By  the  time  he  reaches  the  sixth 
grade  he  is  2  years  behind. 

Between  the  fifth  and  eighth  grades, 
under  our  present  educational  system, 
the  average  child  in  a  ghetto  school  loses 
10  points  in  his  IQ. 

I  would  say  that  we  should  not  be 
overwhelmed  with  the  success  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  educational  system  ex- 
isting in  our  country  as  it  pertains  to  the 
very  poor. 

Only  three  out  of  10  children  in  pov- 
erty areas  graduate  from  high  school, 
and  yet  even  those  three  who  graduate 
from  high  school  have  only  a  50-50 
chance  of  havmg  the  equivalent  of  an 
eighth-grade  education. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Headstart  has  been 
successful  where  it  is.  The  Commissioner 
of  Education  says  that  it  makes  no  sense 
to  switch  the  Headstart  program  to  the 
Office  of  Education  because  his  agency 
is  not  equipped  to  deal  with  it. 

If  we  look  at  the  educational  systems 
around  our  country,  we  have  to  recog- 
nize, as  Commissioner  Howe  recognizes, 
that  in  other  localities  in  the  country 
and  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  country 
they  have  no  progi'ams  which  have  been 
imaginative  or  very  effective  in  dealing 
with  this  kind  of  problem. 

Moreover,  there  are  some  areas  of  the 
country  where  the  present  approach  to 
Headstart  is  especially  important,  areas 
where  there  is  a  conflict  between  those 
who  are  running  the  Headstart  program 
and  the  State  authorities. 

When  we  were  in  Mississippi,  as  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  knows,  we 
examined  a  very  good  program — the 
Child  Development  Group  of  Mississippi. 

If  this  group,  the  Child  Development 
Group  of  Mississippi,  and  certain  other 
efforts  in  that  State  and  in  other  States 
were  chanced  over  and  put  under  the 
office  of  education  of  the  particular  State 
involved,  there  is  no  question  that  it 
would  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program. 

Anybody  who  looks  at  the  Headstart 
program  under  the  direction  of  CDGM 
is  impressed  by  the  program  and  what 
they  have  done.  Anyone  examining  the 
program  will  notice  how  the  program  has 
touched  the  lives  of  these  children.  If 
that  program  is  changed  or  transferred 
over  to  the  control  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  it  would  be  dest:-cy?d. 
We  have  to  recosnize  and  face  up  to  that 
fact. 

Furthermore,  the  Headstart  program 
is  more  than  ju-^t  an  educational  pro- 
gram. It  has  an  effect  on  the  parents.  It 
brings  in  the  parents.  It  has  an  effect  on 
the  community.  That  has  not  been  done 
at  the  present  time  in  the  regular  school 
systems,  at  least  not  in  the  major  cities 
of  the  United  States.  The  child  and  the 
parent  are  remote  from  the  direction  of 
the  regular  educational  system. 

That  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 


Headstart  program.  If  we  change  the 
Headstart  program  and  transfer  it  over 
to  a  Department  of  Education,  we  will 
lose  all  of  that.  We  will  lose  the  par- 
ticipation of  parents,  the  idea  that  it 
will  be  a  year-round  program,  and  the 
idea  that  this  is  really  a  program  which  is 
supposed  to  be  controlled  by  the  people 
m  the  local  commimity. 

It  is  not  directed  by  somebody  from 
Washington  or  from  the  State  capital  or 
from  the  mayor's  office.  I  believe  that 
is  extremely  important,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  this  program  has 
been  so  effective. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  mean  that,  as  has 
been  explained  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado when  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
New  York  was  absent  from  the  Chamber, 
there  would  be  no  change  except  an 
immediate  change  in  the  top  of  the  ad- 
ministration? 

The  program  as  it  is  presently  set  up 
is  working  so  well  that  no  one.  least  of 
all  the  Senator  from  California,  would 
suggest  change  in  this  program.  The 
heads  of  the  departments  of  education 
v.ould  have  the  good  sense  and  judgment 
not  to  destroy  this  program,  which  is  so 
important. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  have 
several  points  I  should  like  to  make  in 
connection  v,ith  that  matter. 

The  Office  of  Education  says  it  is  un- 
equipped to  deal  with  it.  There  is  no 
question  that  in  many  of  the  cities  we 
have  toured,  the  local  departments  of 
education  cr  boards  of  education  would 
be  unequipped  to  deal  with  this  matter. 

Furtliermore,  under  the  amendment — 
I  have  read  the  minority  news 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  May  I 
just  finish  my  points? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  do  not  want  to  lose 
the  point  the  Senator  from  New  York 
just  made. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
want  the  Senator  to  lose  it,  either.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MURPHi'.  I  have  the  good  fortune 
to  serve  on  both  committees,  and  the 
c'ddence  that  we  have  had  from  the  edu- 
cators, the  heads  of  departments  of  edu- 
cation indicate  that  they  are  equipped, 
that  they  ai-e  quite  ready,  and  that  they 
are  caunble  and  could  do  it.  They  believe, 
as  I  believe,  that  they  could  do  it  just 
as  well  and  possibly  lead  into  the  fol- 
lowuo  proprams  with  less  dislocation 
and  less  f!iction  for  the  children. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  that.  I  am  famiUar  with 
the  testimony  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  which  he  said  specifically 
that  they  were  not  prepared. 

Mr  MURPHY.  He  is  on  the  same  team. 
I  am  on  the  side  of  the  taxpayer  and 
the  people.  Actually,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  must  protect  his  brothers  Ln 
bureaucracy.  Otherwise,  his  pencils  would 
be  dull. 

Mr.  KENTJEDY  of  New  York.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  went  to  Mississippi 
with  us  and  recalls  the  organization,  the 
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Child  Development  Group  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  believe 
at  that  time  he  said  some  words  In  praise 
of  that  organization  and  the  effective- 
ness of  some  of  their  programs,  partic- 
ularly the  Headstart  program. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  and  as  he 
pointed  out  when  we  were  in  Mississippi, 
they  have  operated  independently  of  the 
State,  and  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
they  have  been  effective.  Under  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  that  would  no  longer 
be  possible. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  May  I 
finish? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  just  want  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  to  know  that  what 
he  said  is  not  true.  I  suggest  that  he  read 
the  amendment  again. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  May  I 
finish? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Do  not  come  in  and 
say  that  you  could  not  continue  it,  be- 
cause that  is  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  the  section  of  the 
amendment  which  I  believe  raises  the 
problem  about  the  CDGM.  It  is  section 
702  on  page  3.  and  it  saj-s  the  State  plan 
is  to  be  one  which  "sets  forth  a  program 
under  which  funds  paid  to  the  State  from 
Its  allotment  under  section  701  will  be 
used  solely  to  make  grants  to  community 
action  boards." 

In  the  first  place.  CDGM  is  not  a  com- 
munity action  board  or  a  delegate  agency 
of  a  community  action  board.  So  It  could 
not  be  funded  under  that  provision. 

Section  702  goes  en.  on  page  4,  and 
says  "or  In  any  community  where  there 
is  no  qualified  community  action  board." 
the  funds  are  to  go  "to  local  educational 
agencies  to  assist  them  in  carrying  on 
preschool  programs  which,  under  subsec- 
tion ib> ,  are  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  title." 

Therefore,  Headstart  funds  would  have 
to  go  through  the  State  department  of 
education,  wliich  in  this  case  would  be 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  which  is  oppo.'ed 
to  CDGM.  and  on  to  the  local  schools, 
which  are  also  opposed  to  CDGM. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Senator 
refer  to  the  page  from  which  he  Is  read- 
ing? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  have 
read  from  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  what  page? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  what  page? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Page  3, 
section 702^ai  <2>. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  While  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  looking  for  the  place,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  do  not  actually  recall  having 
enough  knowledge  of  the  activities  of  this 
group  In  Mississippi.  I  only  recall  the  ex- 
perience In  Mississippi  In  which  we  dis- 
covered. Jointly,  that  people  there  were 
starving.  And  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that. 
so  far  as  I  can  learn.  I  do  not  believe  that 
problem  has  been  rectified. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator,  I 


am  quite  certain  that  I  did  not  make  ex- 
tensive remarks  with  respect  to  the  other 
item,  because  I  would  have  no  knowledge. 
Under  the  proposal  I  coauthored,  there 
would  be  no  change  in  the  operation. 
There  would  be  merely  change  in  the  top 
responsibility,  and  it  would  be  passed 
from  OEO  to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  do  not  believe  all  of  us 
can  remember  every  witness  or  every- 
thing is  said  at  a  hearing;  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  while  the  Senator  from  California 
was  present,  representatives  of  this  or- 
ganization, CDGM,  did  testify.  I  believe 
we  can  obtain  the  testimony.  I  believe  we 
all  were  impressed  with  what  they  were 
doing.  The  Senator  might  not  have  at- 
tended it.  I  do  not  question  that.  But  the 
fact  is  that  it  does  change— I  just  use 
this  as  an  example,  and  I  am  sure  there 
are  other  examples — it  does  change  the 
possibility  of  an  organization  such  as 
this  operating  effectively  or  successfully 
in  the  State. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  should  hke  to  say 
once  more  that  we  are  writing  of  legisla- 
tion to  affect  the  50  States.  I  under- 
stand that  in  certain  States,  certain 
areas,  there  will  be  problems.  But  in  the 
writing  of  legislation  for  50  States,  I 
mu.st  be  guided  by  the  testimony  I  have 
heard,  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  which  convinced  me  that 
the  educators,  the  educational  groups 
around  the  country,  are  ready  and  be- 
lieve they  are  capable  of  doing  the  job. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  California.  I  am  on 
that  committee  as  well,  and  I  know  how 
conscientious  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia has  been  about  these  matters. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  answer  to  the 
point  about  which  we  were  speaking 
earlier,  I  cite  subsection  «.b),  on  page  5, 
which  states  that  a  preschool  program 
shall  be  eligible  for  assistance  if  it  is  car- 
ried on  by.  or  under  contract  arrange- 
ments with,  a  community  action  board. 
This  would  take  care  of  the  system 
in  existence  in  Mississippi.  If  that  would 
not  take  care  of  it.  we  reserve  10  percent 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
which  he  could  distribute  in  any  way  he 
wished.  He  could  do  it  directly  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  the  child 
development  and  growth  group  about 
which  the  Senator  is  speaking. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  said 
that  it  really  does  not  deal  with  this 
problem,  because  there  are  other  orga- 
nizations such  as  this  around  the  coun- 
tr>-  which  are  not  delegate  agencies,  and 
do  not  operate  by  contract  with  commu- 
nity action  boards.  They,  like  CDGM, 
are  funded  directly.  Nor  is  it  at  all  clear 
to  me  from  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment that  it  does  give  the  Commission 
the  authority  to  fund  a  group  like  CDGM 
directly. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  and  I 
might  disagree  in  this  respect,  but  we 
cannot  disagree  with  respect  to  the  fact 
that  if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  adopted,  many  changes 
will  be  made  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  program  Is  operated. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  hope  changes  will 
be  made,  because  they  should  be  made. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  has  well 
pointed  out  that  the  Headstart  program 
has  been  rated  a  success  by  almost  all 
those  who  testified.  In  addition  to  the 
assistance  that  is  given  to  the  child  who 
participates  in  the  Headstart  program, 
as  the  Senator  has  also  pointed  out,  the 
parents  are  directly  affected.  They  are 
given  an  opportimity,  under  this  pro- 
gram, to  participate,  and.  In  the  nonpro- 
fessional jobs  to  become  directly  involved 
in  the  work  of  the  Headstart  program. 

In  addition,  many  other  nonprofes- 
sionals from  the  community  are  hired  to 
work  in  the  program,  and  many  volun- 
teers from  outside  the  community  come 
In  to  help. 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  we  have  a 
program  which  admittedly  Is  successful 
and  Is  workint?.  To  disrupt  the  program 
at  this  time  would  be  a  source  of  great 
discouragement  not  only  to  the  parents 
of  the  children  in  Headstart  but  also 
to  the  country  as  a  whole.  We  have  had 
unfortunate  experiences  with  some  of 
the  so-called  poverty  programs.  But  here 
we  have  a  program  which  is  working 
well,  and  to  attempt  to  disrupt  it  in  any 
way  might  be  ven.'  injurious  not  only  to 
Headstart  but  to  the  whole  concept  of  a 
concerted  effort  to  eradicate  poverty  In 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  have  great  respect  for 
both  of  them  and  certainly,  under  nor- 
mal circumstances.  I  would  agree  with 
them  that  the  Office  of  Education  would 
be  the  proper  place  for  a  program  such 
as  Headstart.  This  would  be  true  under 
normal  circumstances  and  in  the  best  of 
all  possible  worlds.  But  let  us  face  it. 
We  do  not  have  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds.  We  know  there  will  be  serious 
problems  if  Headstart  is  taken  out  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
placed  under  the  Office  of  Education  be- 
fore they  are  ready  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  it. 

I  wonder  what  provisions,  if  any,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  have  in  his 
amendment  to  protect  the  Headstart 
program  from  school  systems  that  ad- 
mittedly do  not  want  to  participate  in 
such  a  program? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  answer 
the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
if  this  dislocation  were  a  fact,  why  It 
would  be  fair  to  assume  that  the  Office 
of  Education  would  create  a  dislocation? 
Why  assume  this  to  be  so  and  that  It 
cannot  be  administered  by  someone 
other  than  OEO?  I  thiiik  sometimes  an 
assumption  of  this  type  may  be  very 
good,  but  for  all  practical  purposes,  I  do 
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not  think  we  should  rush  at  it  too  quickly 
and  assume  it  to  be  a  fait  accompli. 

This  program  might  be  improved,  and 
some  of  the  problems  about  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  is  concerned,  as  I 
am,  might  be  improved  by  the  changes. 
I  am  not  certain  of  this.  I  cannot  assume 
that  it  would  or  would  not.  However,  that 
would  be  my  hope.  I  would  hope  from  all 
of  the  evidence  on  both  sides  that  it 
might  work  better. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  do  not  asstmie  that 
the  transfer  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  the  Office  of  Education 
would  necessarily  result  in  dislocation. 
I  cannot  make  that  assumption  and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  California  is 
quite  correct. 

However,  we  do  know  that  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Education  has  said  before 
the  committee  that  his  office  is  not  in  a 
position  to  accept  the  program  at  the 
present  time. 

We  know  from  the  record,  and  from 
the  problems  which  many  States  have 
had  with  their  own  school  systems,  that 
they  are  not  In  a  position  to  accept  a 
Headstart  program.  We  know  the  school 
systems  in  the  country-,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  not  able  to  bring  in  nonprofes- 
sional personnel  to  work  in  the  commu- 
nity with  the  Headstart  program.  And 
they  have  had  nothing  in  their  programs 
to  date  to  indicate  they  could  be  effective 
in  the  social  and  psychological  fields. 
because  they  are  almost  entirely  geared 
to  the  field  of  formal  education. 

If  we  admit  that  Headstart  is  more 
than  an  educational  program,  I  think 
the  assumption  would  be  valid  that  there 
would  be  dislocation  If  we  place  It  In  the 
Office  of  Education  rather  than  In  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

My  main  point,  however,  is  that  Head- 
start  is  working  under  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity.  It  has  been  called  a 
magnificent  success.  Whj'  stop  a  success. 
We  need  more  of  It. 

I  say  at  this  time  that  since  the  Office 
of  Education  is  not  able  to  take  it,  why 
not  leave  it  there. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point  to  permit 
me  to  answer  some  of  these  points? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  he.  then,  can  jield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  point  out  two  things.  First,  one-third 
of  all  the  full  year  Headstart  programs 
are  being  operated  by  school  systems  now, 
and  two-thirds  of  those  are  in  the  stmi- 
mertime.  I  cite  as  authority  for  this  state- 
ment the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clakk]  who  so  stated  on  Septem- 
ber 22.  1967,  in  a  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 
There  is  already  some  experience  in  this 
field  by  our  schools. 

Second,  this  particular  amendment 
would  reserve  10  percent  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  wherever  he  thinks 
and  under  such  criteria  as  he  thinks 
there  should  be.  which  gives  fiexiblllty 
to  take  care  of  specific  problems. 

Third,  subsection  (6^  on  page  4  of  the 
proposal  provides  that  the  State  plan 
must  provide  a  balanced  program  to  meet 
the    "educational,    nutritional,    health. 


clothing,  and  other  unique  needs  of  chil- 
dren from  impoverished  backgrounds  in 
order  for  them  to  function  at  optimum 
levels  in  relationship  to  other  children." 

Fourth,  it  provides,  under  section  (5), 
that  the  program  can  be  operated  by  or 
under  contracts  with  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Board. 

These  safeguards  are  in  here. 

Finally.  I  would  conclude  by  pointing 
out  that  in  August  1966.  Mr.  Gardner,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, m  his  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  said, 
with  respect  to  the  Headstart  program; 

However,  we  are  doing  the  same  thing  un- 
der title  I  and  I  think  we  In  our  Department 
believe  that  eventually  all  of  these  preschool 
efforts  will  have  to  find  their  home  In  our 
Department. 

We  transferred  the  work  study  pro- 
gram and  the  adult  education  program 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportiuiity 
to  the  Office  of  Education,  and  they  are 
working  fine. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMI^^CK.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  if  I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Would  parocWal 
schools  and  settlement  houses  be  able  to 
operate  schools  under  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  by  contract;  im- 
der  the  State  plan  by  contract  with  the 
Community  Action  Board. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  said  that  in  Los 
Angeles  the  Headstart  program  is 
funded  under  ESCA.  They  are  doing  the 
work,  they  are  getting  along  fine,  and 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples. I  think  the  Senator's  fears  may 
be  unfounded.  There  is  great  overlap  al- 
ready. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  Senators  will  note 
the  summary  which  is  on  the  desk  of 
each  Senator,  they  will  see  that  this 
matter  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chief  State  School  Officers.  Great 
Cities  for  School  Improvement,  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Boards  of  Ed- 
ucation. National  Association  of  State 
School  Boards,  and  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  think  that 
all  of  those  organizations  are  in  favor  of 
segregation  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Did  representatives  of 
these  agencies  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee when  the  committee  held 
hearings? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No:  but  they  ap- 
peared before  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation. This  is  part  of  the  problem.  At 
that  time  I  asked  them  these  questions  in 
the  process  of  those  hearings.  I  do  not 
want  to  give  the  impression  that  they 
have  analyzed  my  amendment  which  is 
now  pending.  They  are  in  favor  of  the 
concept. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  have  to 
take  issue  with  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  On  Septem- 
ber 25,  1967.  I  inserted  in  the  Record  a 
telegram  sent  to  me  on  September  22  of 
this  year  signed  by  John  M.  Lumley,  the 
director  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, Di\-ision  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, in  which  he  said: 

NEA  DmsiON  OF 
Federal  Recttlations, 
Washington,  B.C.,  September  22, 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  Clark, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC: 

The  National  Education  Association  urges 
passage  of  S  2388  as  approved  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  to 
continue  operation  of  economic  opportunity 
programs  and  to  establish  the  linergency 
Employment  Act. 

John  M.  Lumlet, 

Director. 

I  take  that  as  an  endorsement  by  the 
qualified  officer  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  of  the  provision  in  the 
pending  bill  which  would  leave  Head- 
start  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
timity as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  22,  1967,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
said: 

This  is  the  strong  lobbying  position  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  the 
teacher  unions.  There  is  an  enormoiis  vested 
Interest  In  this  country  trying  to  get  the 
Headstart  program  away  from  the  OEO  and 
to  have  it  placed  in  the  school  boards.  I 
have  great  resix-ct  for  the  National  Education 
Association.  I  have  quite  a  lot  of  respect  for 
the  various  teacher  unions.  But  we  must 
recognize  it  for  what  it  is;  namely,  a  lobbying 
effort. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  made  that  statement 
on  the  floor  and  then,  when  I  went  back 
to  my  office,  I  found  that  I  was  wrong 
because  there  was  this  telegram  from 
Mr.  Lumley. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  a  final 
question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  not  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation obliged  by  law  to  deal  only  with 
State  educational  agencies  and  pubhc 
.school  systems' 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  depends  upon  what 
authority  is  given  to  the  Office  cf  Edu- 
cation. In  this  particular  amendment,  we 
ask  them  to  approve  the  State  plans  as 
formulated  by  the  State  boards  and  then 
we  give  them  discretion  of  10  percent  of 
the  amount  of  funding,  and  to  take  such 
action  as  they  deem  necessary  wherever 
it  may  be.  and  whatever  the  criteria 
may  be. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Then  is  only  10  percent 
to  be  used  for  agencies  outside  the  State 
educational  systems  and  the  public 
school  systems? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No;  to  use  the  total 
amount  for  the  next  fiscal  year — $350 
million.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Would  the  Senator 
clarify  it? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  be  happy  to 
do  so.  The  amount  of  money  authorized 
for  1969  and  1970  Is  S350  mllUon  In  1 
year  and  S400  million  the  next  year,  alio- 
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cated  to  the  SUtes  under  the  formula 
now  In  the  poverty  program.  We  reserve 
a  certain  amount  of  that  total  of  10  per- 
cent for  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  use  In  any  way  he  deems  necessary. 
The  State  plans  can  provide  not  only  for 
Headstart  programs  operating  under  the 
public  school  system  but  also  for  com- 
munity action  boards  and,  by  contracts, 
through  community  action  boards,  so 
that  there  will  be  tremendous  flexibility. 
The  only  thing  we  are  asking  is  that  the 
plan  as  such  in  each  State  be  approved 
by  the  State  board.  If  it  is  not  approved, 
then  the  Commissioner  must  go  out  on 
his  own. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
complete  my  argument  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

The  able  junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Brooke]  has  made  so  ef- 
fective an  argument  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  that  it  will  not  be  necessary . 
for  me  to  do  more  than  summarize 
quickly  the  reasons  why,  as  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

I  had  given  three  major  reasons  when 
I  was  interrupted  by,  I  think,  the  useful 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  others. 

My  fourth  reason  is  that  the  Head- 
.sUit  programs  arc  presently  operated 
primarily  by  the  community  action  agen- 
cies directly,  or  their  delegates. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  Headstart 
programs  run  by  CAA's  with  tho.=ie  op- 
erated by  schools  but  OEO's  experience 
has  found  that  school  systems  have  had 
dlfflcult'.es  in  meeting  Headstart's  re- 
quirements that:  parents  be  involved; 
comprehensive  services  be  provided  out- 
.s:de  the  classroom;  and  the  program  be 
focused  on  disadvantaged  children. 

I  think  that  this  Is  an  excellent  reason 
for  leaving  well  enough  alone. 

My  filth  reason  is — as  I  have  already 
stated— the  Office  of  Education  does  not 
want  it.  At  this  time,  it  should  not  be 
asked  to  administer  a  Headstart  pro- 
gram. I  am  pretty  skeptical,  frankly, 
about  turning  a  program  over  to  Harold 
Howe  of  the  Office  of  Education,  for 
whom  I  personally  have  great  respect 
but  who,  let  us  face  it.  is  a  pretty  con- 
troversial fieiure  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  at  this  time. 

My  sixth  reason  is  that  although  both 
the  EOA  and  the  ESEA  authorize  pre- 
school programs,  these  programs  differ 
in  several  important  respects:  title  I — 
ESEA — programs  are  generally  less  com- 
prehensive than  Headstart;  considerably 
fewer  children  have  been  served  an- 
nually under  title  I  than  under  Head- 
start;  most  title  I  preschool  programs 
have  been  operated  during  the  summer 
whereas  Headstart  operates  both  sum- 
mer and  full-year  programs;  and  title  I 
programs  serve  a  substantially  greater 
proportion  of  children  from  families 
whose  income  is  above  the  OEO  eligibil- 
ity levels.  Headstart  and  title  I  programs 
are.  however,  coordinated  through  a 
required  checkpoint  procedure  author- 
ized under  the  ESEA. 

I  think  perhaps  the  best  argument 
which  has  been  made  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  was  that  made  by  the 


Senator  from  Massachusetts  when  he 
said,  "Why  do  we  want  to  change  a  pro- 
gram that  is  working  well?  Why  change 
it?" 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California.  I  have  heard  no 
sound  reason  why  we  want  to  complicate 
and  confuse  an  administrative  situation 
which  is  working  well  now,  and  to  trans- 
fer a  program  to  an  agency  that  does  not 
want  it.  We  know  from  the  hearings  of 
the  subcommittee  that  it  will  cause  in- 
firute  difficulties  in  a  number  of  States 
and.  if  we  throw  it  into  the  educa- 
tional system,  it  wiU  destroy  Headstart's 
flexibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  now  prepared  to 
yield  the  floor  and  vote.  If  my  friend 
from  Colorado  is  about  ready. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield,  in  ab.-'Ut  3  minutes.  I  want  to  make 
a  summai-y-  Since  I  am  the  proposer  of 
the  amendment.  I  presume  I  should  get 
an  opportunity  to  say  the  last  word  on  a 
couple  of  points. 

The  fact  that  we  have  problems  with 
coordination  between  the  school  system 
and  Headstart  is  very  apparent.  Strong 
evidence  is  the  fact  that  in  the  new  pov- 
erty bill  we  have  had  to  put  in  a  Follow 
Tlirough  program,  which  is  represented 
as  a  means  to  bridge  the  gap.  The  so- 
called  Follow  Through  program  provides 
$120  million  and  may  well  interject  the 
poverty  program  into  our  school  sys- 
tems. It  is  my  hope  that  by  transferring 
Headstart  over  to  the  Office  of  Education 
we  will  eliminate  this  need,  as  of  next 
year,  when  the  proposal  would  start. 
Thus,  we  would  be  able  to  see  if  we  have 
corrected  the  problems  by  moving  the 
program.  It  strikes  me  that  with  the 
groups  we  have  supporting  this  transfer 
in  principle,  at  least,  we  should  use  this 
opportunity  to  take  the  program  and  put 
it  into  an  office  which  has  jurisdiction 
and  expertise  on  the  subject.  We  would 
then  be  able  to  move  forward  with  a  co- 
ordinated program  which  will  cut  down 
the  overall  expense  and  increase  the  op- 
portunity and  the  scope  of  a  very  use- 
ful program. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  I  want  to  add  my  support  to 
amendment  No.  342  which  would  trans- 
fer the  Headstart  program  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  the  fiscal  year  1969.  The  amend- 
ment is  supported  by  educational  leaders 
throughout  Arizona   and  the  Nation. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the 
Headstart  program  has  been  a  success- 
ful innovation  in  education.  It  has  given 
countless  thousands  of  children  the  op- 
portunity for  a  preschool  educational  ex- 
perience which,  in  many  cases,  compen- 
sates for  deficiencies  which  would  affect 
their  ability  to  learn,  not  only  in  the  first 
grade  but  throughout  their  entire  school 
experience.  I  am  confident,  however, 
that  the  Headstart  program  can  be  made 
even  more  successful  if  we  make  this 
administrative  change.  It  seems  to  me, 
as  it  does  to  most  educational  leaders 
with  whom  I  have  spoken,  to  make  good 
sense  to  coordinate  all  educational  pro- 
grams into  the  one  agency  of  Govern- 


ment Congress  established  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

While  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  OEO 
officials  who  have  operated  Headstart, 
and  for  the  most  part  they  have  done  an 
able  job,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  have 
enough  to  do  in  other  poverty  programs 
to  keep  them  amply  busy. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  Headstart  program  will  be  greatly 
expanded  in  years  to  come.  Therefore, 
now  is  an  opportune  time  to  transfer 
the  administrative  duties  to  the  Office 
of  Education,  which  is  staffed  with  the 
professional  educators  who  can  best 
guide  the  program's  operation. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  J!r.  President,  each 
year  almost  1  million  children  of  poverty 
enter  school  for  the  first  time.  These 
children  usually  bring  with  them,  not  a 
new  dress  or  shirt  pocket  full  of  cray- 
ons, but  a  lack  of  self-confidence,  a  built- 
in  mistioist  of  adults — in  short,  a  fear  of 
the  whole  experience. 

In  order  to  combat  this  deprivation, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in- 
stituted what  we  now  know  as  the  Head- 
start  program,  designed  to  be  the  first 
vital  step  toward  breaking  the  cycle  of 
poverty. 

In  his  message  on  America's  children 
and  youth,  dehvered  on  February  8  of 
this  year,  the  President  said  of  the  pro- 
gram: 

Headstart  has  passed  Its  first  trials  with 
flying  colors.  Tested  In  practice  the  past  two 
years.  It  has  proven  worthy  of  its  promise. 

Now,  there  now  are  those.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  advocate  transferring  the 
Headstart  program  from  OEO  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Education.  Their  primary  argu- 
ment has  been  that  the  local  program 
should  be  run  exclusively  by  the  local 
school  systems. 

This  reasoning  is  both  impractical  and 
illogical.  Many  school  systems  are  un- 
willing or  unable  to  run  Headstart  pro- 
grams. For  tlie  program  is  not  solely  con- 
cerned with  education:  There  are  medi- 
cal, dental,  and  nutritional  aspects — to 
name  but  a  few — which  school  systems 
simply  are  not  prepared  to  handle.  This 
past  year,  a  full  60  percent  of  the  year- 
long programs  were  nan  by  organiza- 
tions other  than  school  systems. 

Also,  parents  play  a  vital  role  in  de- 
veloping local  Headstart  policies  and  pro- 
grams. The  result  is  that  parents  be- 
gin to  take  a  more  active  role  in  the 
educational  development  of  their  chil- 
dren. As  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion has  testified,  many  school  systems 
are  simply  not  ready  to  work  with  par- 
ents on  anything  resembling  this  basis. 

In  addition,  some  school  systems  can- 
not by  law,  and  others  will  not,  establish 
early  childhood  development  programs. 
Thus  a  transfer  of  Headstart  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  could  well  mean  the  end 
of  many  local  preschool  programs. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  Secretarj' 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  Gardner,  has  said 
that  his  office  is  not  prepared  at  this  time 
to  assume  the  functions  of  the  Headstart 
program. 

Because  it  is  vital  that  the  program  be 
continued  and  expanded;  because  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  these  past 
2  years  must  not  now  be  jeopardized; 
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and  because  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity which  initiated  Headstart  is 
best  qualified  to  continue  its  direction, 
we  must  not  disrupt  the  program  by 
pointlessly  transferring  it  to  the  Office  of 
Education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LauscheI,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  FMr. 
Morse! .  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore  I.  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fitlbright]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  P.astore].  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlgoper] 
is  absent  on  official  busine.ss. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHELl  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hruska  !  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35. 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

[No.  269  Leg.] 
YEAS — 35 


Allott 

FHsnder 

Monroney 

Baker 

Er\'in 

Morton 

Bennett 

Fa-^n^n 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Fong 

Murphy 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Griffin 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hansen 

Scott 

Carlson 

Hartke 

Smith 

Cooper 

Hollaiid 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Jordan.  N,C. 

Tower 

Curtis 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Williams  Del. 

Dlrksen 

Long.  La. 

Young,  N  Dak 

Domlnick 

Miller 

NAYS— 54 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Mondale 

Anderson 

Havden 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hollings 

Muskle 

Bible 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Pell 

Brooke 

Jarits 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Kennedy,  Ma.ss 

.  Pro.icmire 

Cannon 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Randolph 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Ribicoff 

Church 

Masrr.uson 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Spone 

Dodd 

^!cCarthv 

StennlB 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Gore 

MfGee 

Tvdincs 

Gruenlng 

McGovern 

Winiac-iS,  N.J. 

Harris 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

Hart 

MetcaU 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Fulbrlght 

Lausche 

Russell 

Hlckenlooper 

Morse 

Smathers 

Hrv.ska 

Pastore 

Symington 

Kuchel 

Pearson 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  B"X11D  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  tj. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  aimounced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  9960.' 
making  appropriations  for  sundry  inde- 
pendent executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  offices, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Evi-N-s  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
GiAiMO.  Mr.  Shipley.  Mr.  Marsh.  Mr. 
pRYOR.  Mr.  Mahon.  Mr.  Jonas.  Mr.  Min- 
SHALL.  Mr.  Wyman.  Mr.  Talcott,  and  Mr. 
Bow  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


So  Mr.  Dominick's  amendments  were 
rejected. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  2388.)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  continued  operation 
of  econoniic  opportunity  programs,  to 
authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  withhold  his  re- 
quest for  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  is  concerned, 
he  is  ready  for  a  third  reading. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     34  7 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  347  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read,  as 
follows : 

On  page  7  strike  all  after  the  period  In  line 
20  and  all  of  lines  21  through  25.  of  lines  1 
and  2  on  page  8.  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "In  the  case  of  an  individual 
with  a  history  of  serious  and  violent  be- 
havior, or  a  history  of  repetlUve  or  serious 
law  violation  or  delinquent  acts,  such  deter- 
mination  must   be  supported    by   a   signed 


statement  from  the  Individual's  local  Federal 
or  State  district  attorney,  sheriff,  or  chief  of 
police  certifying  that  the  individual,  if  se- 
lected. Is  likely  to  participate  successfully  in 
the  program  and  is  unlikely  to  engage  in  ac- 
tivities or  behavior  that  would  Impede  other 
enrollees  from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the 
program  or  be  incompailble  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  sound  discipline  and  satisfactory 
relationships  between  any  center  to  which  he 
nUght  be  assigned  and  surrounding  com- 
munities." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  tempo- 
rarily absent  from  the  floor.  In  deference 
to  him.  I  thinl:  I  should  save  the  discus- 
sion of  my  amendment  until  he  retunrs. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  per- 
formed a  task  seldom  undertaken  in  con- 
nection with  congressional  consideration 
of  legislation  to  renew  a  Federp.l  pro- 
gram. With  Ills  constructive  energy  and 
flair,  his  usual  creativity  and  deep  com- 
mitment. Senator  Clark  has  conducted 
an  examination  of  the  war  on  poverty 
that  was  both  just  and  judicious,  exhaus- 
tive and.  I  might  say,  a  bit  exhausting. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  8  months,  the 
Senator  has  crisscrossed  the  countrj'. 
hearing  hundreds  of  witnesses,  seeing 
and  talking  with  thousands  of  the  poor, 
and  examining  dozens  of  local  programs. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  join  Senator  Clark 
on  a  number  of  his  field  trips— to  Missis- 
sippi, to  California,  to  Chicago,  to 
Boston,  to  New  York  City,  and  to  homes 
and  programs  just  a  few  blocks  from 
where  we  stand.  What  struck  me  as  we 
visited  around  the  country  was  that  if 
other  Senators — whatever  their  commit- 
tee assignment,  whatever  their  party, 
wiiatever  section  of  the  country  they  are 
from— had  a  chance  to  make  the  same 
kind  of  exhaustive  investigation  that 
Senator  Clark  has  chaired,  there  would 
be  no  opposition  to  the  continuation  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and. 
though  there  might  be  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  way  in  which  the  program 
should  be  administered,  there  would  be 
no  disagreement  that  the  present  level  of 
funding,  and  even  that  proposed  by  the 
committee,  is  grossly  inadequate. 

For,  as  one  travels  around  the  country 
to  examine  conditions  of  poverty  and  to 
investigate  our  efforts  to  deal  with  it.  a 
national  picture  comes  into  focus,  a  pic- 
ture which  transcends  one's  view  of 
poverty  in  his  own  State.  We  all  know 
there  is  no  area  of  our  country  which  is 
totally  affluent,  which  does  not  contain 
poverty.  But  I  am  convinced  that  only 
the  exhaustive  national  survey  which  the 
subcommittee  undertook  gives  one  a 
deep,  mtuitive  sense  of  the  extent  of  the 
problem  and  the  need  to  act.  From  Negro 
cotton  choppers  in  Mississippi  to  jobless 
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Negro  teenagers  In  Hough,  from  people  of 
Spanish  surnames  In  isolated  northern 
New  Mexico  to  Mexican  Americans  in 
East  Lo6  Angeles,  from  former  coal  min- 
ers in  West  Virginia  to  Appalachian 
whites  who  have  migrated  to  Chicago, 
from  Sioux  Indians  on  their  reservations 
In  South  E>akota  to  the  Indian  com- 
munity in  Minneapolis,  from  Eskimos  in 
Alaska  to  Puerto  Ricans  in  East  Har- 
lem—all over  the  Nation  there  are  people 
In  extreme  poverty — men  and  women 
and  children  without  jobs  and  without 
hope,  without  decent  housing  and  with- 
out enough  to  eat. 

I  believe  the  experience  of  an  investi- 
gation such  as  we  made  gives  one  a  spe- 
cial sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  urgency  of  action. 

But,  everywhere  we  went  we  also  saw 
the  impact  of  the  war  on  poverty — Head- 
start  programs,  opening  new  worlds  to 
small  children  and  their  parents.  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  and  Job  Corps  pro- 
grams giving  new  hope  to  young  men 
and  young  women,  neighborhood  legal 
services  and  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters, providing  legal  protection  and  med- 
ical care  to  people  for  the  first  time. 

Our  study  gave  us  a  firsthand  sense 
of  what  the  war  on  poverty  is.  of  what 
its  possibilities  are.  of  what  it  Is  accom- 
plishing, of  what  it  could  accomplish  if 
we  were  to  give  it  the  funds  and  the  re- 
sources to  fulfill  its  potential.  For  If  there 
were  desperate,  frustrated  poor  people  in 
every  community  we  visited,  there  were 
hopeful,  helpful  programs  as  well. 

In  Mississippi  we  saw  pathetically  hun- 
gry children  and  families  wliich  had  lit- 
erally no  cash  income  because  the  rev- 
olution in  farm  technology  had  deprived 
them  of  what  little  work  they  had.  But 
we  also  saw  children  in  Headstart  cen- 
ters, grown  men  learning  to  read  for  the 
first  time,  young  men  and  women  learn- 
ing job  skills,  families  receiving  Federal 
food  aid. 

In  California  we  saw  migrant  workers 
living  in  upturned  cars  on  riverbanks, 
but  we  also  saw  migrant  housing  and 
education  program  which  bring  more 
promise  to  those  workers  than  they  have 
ever  had  before. 

Here  in  Washington  we  saw  housing 
within  sight  of  the  Nation's  Capitol  that 
strained  belief.  But  we  also  heard  what 
the  Job  Corps  and  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  have  done  for  some  of  the 
young  men  and  women  who  live  here  in 
the  District. 

Whatever  the  program — Headstart. 
Upward  Bound,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  Job  Corps,  neighborhood  health 
centers,  and  so  on — the  picture  is  really 
the  same:  These  programs  have  made  a 
great  difference  In  the  lives  of  thousands, 
but  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
who  have  not  been  reached. 

The  amount  of  money  authorized  in 
the  committee  bill  is  really  a  bare  mini- 
mum— a  grossly  inadequate  figure  when 
compared  to  the  scope  of  the  problem. 
For  as  the  Department  of  Labor  stated 
flatly  in  its  1967  manpower  report: 

Economic  and  social  conditions  are  getting 
worse,  not  better  in  slum  areas. 

So  we  must  act.  For  If  we  do  not,  the 
violence  and  destruction,  the  fear  and 
fury  which  blazed  In  our  cities  this  sum- 


mer will  continue.  But  more  than  that, 
we  must  act  not  just  because  failure  to 
act  will  bring  further  violence,  but  be- 
cause we  must  give  some  encouragement 
to  those  who  still  believe  that  progress 
is  possible  within  our  established  insti- 
tutions. We  cannot  denounce  extremists 
who  reject  our  social  system  if  we  do 
not  prove  that  that  system  is  capable  of 
helping  people  lead  a  better  life 

The  riots  which  have  taken  place — 
and  which  may  all  too  easily  take  place 
In  the  future — are,  of  course,  an  Intoler- 
able threat  to  the  essential  interests  of 
all  of  us.  A  violent  few  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  threaten  the  well-being  of  the 
many  and  the  hopes  of  their  fellows  for 
progress.  Those  who  lead  others  to  bum 
and  loot  must  feel  the  full  force  of  the 
law. 

That,  however,  is  just  the  beginning, 
and  we  should  not  delude  ourselves.  The 
riots  are  not  crises  which  can  be  resolved 
as  suddenly  as  they  arose.  They  are  the 
result  of  a  condition  which  has  been 
with  us  for  300  years  and  will  be  with  us 
for  many  years  more.  We  can  deal  with 
the  crises  without  dealing  with  the  un- 
derlying problem — just  as  we  can  give 
novocaine  to  a  man  with  a  broken  arm, 
without  setting  that  arm  in  a  splint;  but 
the  end  result  will  only  be  more  pain, 
pain  beyond  temporary  relief,  and  per- 
manent crippling  of  our  society. 

And  imtil  we  deal  with  the  underlying 
conditions,  we  are  In  grave  danger:  the 
danger  of  a  deepening  division  between 
white  and  black  America,  that  fear  will 
breed  resentment,  and  resentment  hos- 
tility, and  Increasing  hostility  again  feed 
mounting  fear. 

This  division  represents  not  a  failure 
of  compassion,  or  of  the  American  sense 
of  Justice;  rather  it  is  a  failure  of  un- 
derstanding and  commimication.  We 
live  in  different  worlds  and  gaze  out  over 
a  different  landscape.  Through  the  eyes 
of  the  white  majority,  the  man  of  decent 
impulse  and  moral  purpose,  the  Negro 
world  is  one  of  steady  and  continuous 
progress.  In  a  few  years,  he  has  seen  the 
entire  structure  of  discriminatory  legis- 
lation torn  down.  He  has  heard  Presi- 
dents become  spokesmen  for  racial  jus- 
tice, while  Negro  Americans  enter  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
white  American  has  paid  taxes  for  pov- 
erty and  education  programs,  and 
watched  his  children  risk  their  lives  to 
register  voters  in  Alabama.  Seeing  this, 
he  asks,  what  cause  can  there  be  for  vio- 
lent insurrection,  or  dissatisfaction  with 
present  progress? 

But  if  we  try  to  look  through  the  eyes 
of  the  young  slum  dweller — the  Negro, 
and  the  Puerto  Rlcan.  and  the  Mexican 
American — the  world  is  a  dark  and  hope- 
less place  indeed. 

The  chances  are  that  this  young  man 
was  bom  into  a  family  without  a  father — 
often  as  a  result  of  welfare  laws  which 
require  a  broken  hon^e  as  a  condition  of 
help.  His  chance  of' dying  in  the  first 
year  of  life  Is  twice  that  of  children  bom 
outside  the  slum,  and  inadequate  prena- 
tal care  also  assures  that  if  he  survives, 
his  chances  of  being  mentally  retarded 
are  seven  times  the  community  average. 

He  begins  to  grow,  often  crowded  with 
adults  into  one  or  two  rooms,  without 


adequate  plumbing  or  heat,  each  night 
trying  to  defend  himself  against  ma- 
rauding rats. 

He  goes  to  a  school  which  teaches  little 
that  helps  him  In  an  alien  world.  The 
chances  are  7  out  of  10  that  he  will  not 
graduate  from  high  school — and  even 
when  he  does,  he  has  only  a  50-50  chance 
of  acquiring  the  equivalent  of  an  eighth- 
grade  education.  At  one  high  school 
which  I  have  visited  a  nimiber  of  times 
and  which  is  not  atypical— located  In 
the  wealthiest  city,  in  the  wealthiest 
State,  in  the  wealthiest  Nation  in  the 
world — 25  percent  of  the  freshmen  read 
at  fourth-grade  level  or  below;  half  can- 
not read  above  sixth-grade  level. 

For  the  rest  of  his  life  also  there  are 
statistics:  prices  for  the  most  basic  com- 
modities are  far  higher  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  city;  43  percent  of  ghetto  housing 
is  substandard  and  overcrowded;  tens  of 
thousands  of  children  are  treated  for  rat 
bites  each  year;  and  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Puerto  Rican  schoolchildren  in 
New  York  City,  only  37  went  on  to  col- 
lege last  year. 

Worst  of  all,  the  people  of  the  ghetto 
and  the  barrio  live  today  with  an  unem- 
ployment rate  far  worse  than  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  knew  during  the  depth  of 
the  great  depression.  If  the  imemploy- 
ment  of  the  depression  was  a  national 
emergency — and  it  was — our  cities  today 
therefore  envelop  dozens  of  even  greater 
emergencies.  UnemplojTnent  in  the  pov- 
erty districts — among  Negroes  in  Hough, 
Mexican  Americans  in  East  Los  Angeles. 
Appalachian  whites  m  Chicago,  Puerto 
Ricans  in  East  Harlem,  Indians  on  res- 
ervations— in  short,  among  groups  of 
Americans  of  every  race  and  background 
— is  at  least  three  times  the  national  rate 
and  is  rising. 

But  even  this  does  not  measure  the  full 
extent  of  the  problem.  The  Labor  De- 
partment recently  did  a  special  subem- 
ployment  survey  which  included  people 
not  in  the  labor  force  at  all.  people 
working  only  part  time  and  people  work- 
ing but  not  earning  a  substantial  wage, 
which  showed  that  28.6  percent  of  the 
woiking-age  population  in  Harlem  and 
33.6  percent  in  East  Harlem  fall  into 
these  categories. 

In  other  cities  the  subemployment  rate 
Is  even  worse — as  high  as  45.3  percent 
in  the  slums  of  New  Orleans  and  47.4 
percent  in  the  barrio  of  San  Antonio. 

The  Department  of  Labor's  1967  Man- 
power Report  says  flatly : 

Slum  residents  have  been  bypassed  by  the 
national  rise  in  real  family  Income.  In  South 
Los  Angeles — a  predominantly  Negro  poverty 
area — median  family  Income  rose  by  only 
4  percent  between  1959  and  1965  and  In  East 
Los  Angeles — a  heavily  Mexican-American 
low-Income  area — by  only  0.2  percent,  despite 
an  average  rise  of  8  percent  In  consumer 
prices  for  urban  families. 

In  other  words,  real  family  income  in 
these  two  areas  of  Los  Angeles  dropped 
by  4  and  8  percent,  respectively — while 
real  family  income  nationwide  was  rising 
by  14  percent.  From  June  1965  to  Jime 
1966,  950,000  new  jobs  were  created  for 
young  men,  but  only  33.000,  about  3.7 
percent,  went  to  Negroes.  A  Labor  De- 
partment spokesman  explained  that 
Negro  youths  "Just  don't  have  the  con- 
nections." 
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Nor  is  the  problem  confined  to  urban 
areas.  Just  in  the  Mississippi  Delta, 
which  I  \'lslted  last  April  with  the  sub- 
committee, there  are  even  now  40,000  to 
60,000  people  who  literally  have  no  cash 
income.  And  migrant  farmworkers  have 
also  been  left  totally  out  of  the  the  eco- 
nomic mainstream,  earning  an  average  of 
$1,200  a  year  from  farmwork  and  $600 
from  odd  jobs.  The  conditions  under 
which  they  live  and  work,  which  I  have 
seen  as  I  have  visited  them  around  the 
country,  are  shocking  in  the  last  third 
of  the  20th  centiuT.  Finally,  the  poverty 
on  Indian  resen-ations  is  severe,  with 
unemployment  ranging  up  to  80  percent 
and  men  dying  at  42  years  of  age.  on  the 
average,  which  is  25  years  below  the  av- 
erage for  the  white  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that  al- 
though poverty  conditions  are  as  bad  as 
I  hav"e  described  them  in  this  part  of  the 
United  States,  the  conditions  for  the  In- 
dians, and  Eskimos  in  Alaska  are  prob- 
ably the  worst  conditions  of  any  group. 
These,  then,  are  the  problems.  They 
will  not  be  banished  with  force:  and  they 
will  not  just  go  away.  Thirty  million  poor 
people  all  over  our  Nation  are  a  reality. 
The  slums  are  a  reality,  as  are  idleness 
and  poverty,  lack  of  education  and  dilapi- 
dated housing.  Frustrated  expectations 
and  disappointed  hopes  are  realities. 
Above  all.  the  awareness  of  injustice  and 
the  passion  to  end  it  are  inescapable 
realities.  No  force  in  the  world  can  wish 
these  facts  out  of  existence.  Thus  we 
have  only  one  choice.  We  can  face  our 
difQculties  and  strive  to  overcome  them, 
with  imagination  and  dedication  and 
wi.sdom  and  love.  Or  we  can  turn  away — 
bringing  repression,  steadily  increasing 
human  pain  and  civil  strife,  and  leaving 
a  problem  of  far  more  teriible  and 
threatening  proportions  to  our  children. 
For  history  has  placed  us  all,  black  and 
white,  within  a  common  border  and  un- 
der a  common  law.  All  of  us,  from  the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  of  men  to 
the  weakest  and  hungriest  of  children, 
share  one  precious  possession:  the  name 
"American."  It  is  not  easy  to  know  what 
that  meaiis.  But  in  part  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican means  to  have  been  an  outcast  and 
a  stranger,  to  have  come  to  the  exiles' 
country,  and  to  know  that  he  who  denies 
the  outcast  and  stranger  among  us,  at 
that  moment  also  denies  America. 

We  have  begun  to  meet  our  responsi- 
bilities. The  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  been  an  innovative  and  crea- 
tive agency.  It  lias  stimulated  a  new 
partnership  with  private  industry  in  the 
Job  Corps,  in  other  job  training,  and  in 
the  development  of  quasi-public  housing 
corporations  to  use  the  skill  of  private 
industry  in  slum  rehabilitation.  OEO's 
neighborhood  health  centers  are  an  ex- 
periment in  new  ways  of  delivering 
health  services  which  could  revolution- 
ize health  services  not  just  for  the  poor 
but  for  all  of  us.  The  New  York  Times 
described  Headstart  as  "the  most  signifi- 
cant educational  advance  In  the  past 
decade." 

But  the  point  about  all  of  this  Is  that 
It  Is  only  a  beginning.  If  700.000  children 
participated  In  Headstart  this  past  year, 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
who  need  Its  special  help.  If  more  than 


300.000  people  were  serA-ed  by  OEO  legal 
services  this  past  year,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  more  who  need  legal 
help.  If  the  neighborhood  health  centers 
funded  this  past  year  will  ultimately 
serve  675.000  poor  people,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  more  who  need  de- 
cent health  care.  For  there  are  still  over 
30  million  poor  people  in  our  Nation. 
still  over  30  million  men,  women,  and 
children  who  have  been  left  behind  as 
our  country  has  reached  new  plateau 
after  new  plateau  of  affluence. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate today  is  the  result  of  an  unusually 
careful  study  by  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  their  staffs.  I  think  the 
subcommittee  staff  is  especially  to  be 
commended.  The  bill  makes  a  nuniber  of 
important  changes  in  the  structure  and 
administration  of  OEO.  It  provides  a 
panoply  of  new  means  to  assure  a  co- 
ordination of  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity programs  with  other  Federal  pro- 
grams which  have  an  impact  on  the  poor. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ex- 
plained these  new  means  of  coordination 
in  articulate  detail  the  other  day.  It  pro- 
vides a  nev%-  coordination  role  for  the 
States,  which  is  based  on  the  observa- 
tions we  made  around  the  country.  And 
it  provides  for  greater  local  initiative  in 
choosing  the  particular  OEO-financed 
programs  which  will  be  developed  and 
applied  in  each  community.  For  we  heard 
again  and  again  that  the  programs 
which  worked  best  were  the  ones  which 
people  in  the  community  themselves 
chose  and  developed  themselves,  and  In 
which,  therefore,  they  had  the  greatest 
stake. 

I  would  mention  only  four  major 
points  regarding  the  bill  today:  First, 
that  the  level  of  funding  authorized  in 
title  I  of  the  bill— that  Is,  in  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  amendments — not 
be  cut;  second,  that  proposals  to  spin  off 
component  programs  not  be  heeded; 
third,  that  the  2-year  authorization  for 
OEO  which  was  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee not  be  rejected;  fourth,  that  title  II 
of  the  bill— the  Emergency  Employment 
Act.  not  be  rejected. 

First,  the  committee  did  increase  the 
authorized  funds  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  from  $2.06  billion  to 
S2.258  billion.  I  believe  it  would  be  un- 
fortunate if  those  additional  funds  were 
eliminated.  They  were  added  to  allow 
funding  for  a  number  of  items  that  the 
committee  felt  especially  important.  One 
of  our  major  findings  as  we  went  across 
the  country  was  that  individual  pro- 
grams have  too  often  been  cut  back  by 
Washington  as  more  applicants  appeared 
to  claim  a  slice  of  a  pie  that  has  not 
grown  fast  enough  to  accommodate  them 
all.  These  cutbacks  at  the  local  level  have 
been  extremely  damaging.  They  cause 
great  bitterness  and  great  frustration. 
The  $198  million  which  the  committee 
added  would  alleviate  this  problem  some- 
what, and  to  cut  it  would,  correspond- 
ingly, have  a  most  damaging  effect 
throughout  the  country.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  reject  any  such  proposal. 

I  might  give  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
cutback  which  the  committee's  action 
might  alleviate,  although  It  will  not  deal 
with  it  completely.  This  summer  we  had 


a  job  program  In  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  there  were  comparable  ones  across 
the  country,  encompassing  a  total  of  40.- 
000  jobs.  After  September  there  was  a 
cutback  to  7.000  jobs,  so  that  all  of  those 
who  held  jobs  were  turned  into  the  street 
with  no  place  to  go.  It  is  that  kind  of 
practice,  it  seems  to  me.  which  stimulates 
violence  and  lawlessness,  and  the  dis- 
satisfaction which  many  people  feel 
about  our  Government  and  society. 

We  have  all  talked  about  the  hot  sum- 
mers and  we  are  all  concerned  about 
what  is  going  to  happen  next  sum.mer.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  problems  are  not 
going  to  be  confined  to  the  summers.  We 
are  going  to  have  the  same  kind  of  diffi- 
culty 12  months  a  year  if  we  continue 
directing  these  programs  in  the  way  we 
have  been  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
That  is  the  responsibility  we  must  accept 
in  Congress,  as  well  as  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  and.  I  might  add. 
at  the  local  community  level  as  well.  I 
do  not  think  by  any  means  this  is  the 
.sole  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  one  way  in  which  we  in  Con- 
gress can  exercise  our  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility is  to  reject  any  effort  to  cut 
back  the  $198  million  which  the  commit- 
tee added. 

Second,  there  Is  talk  that  various  pro- 
grams—whether Headstart  or  Upward 
Bound  or  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps — 
should  be  removed  entirely  from  the  ad- 
ministration and  control  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  given  to  other 
agencies.  Our  hearings  do  not  support 
the  spin-off  idea.  Of  over  400  witnesses 
before  the  committee,  only  two  advocated 
the  abohtion  of  OEO  and  the  transfer 
of  its  functions  to  other  agencies.  And 
the  record  is  replete  with  the  testimony 
of  administration  officials — OEO.  HEW. 
Labor,  and  others— that  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  programs  is  best  and  should 
not  be  disturbed. 

Headstart,  for  example,  is  not  just  an 
education  program.  As  I  said  earlier,  it 
seeks  to  develop  the  child  in  relation  to 
his  family  and  the  world  around  him. 
and  a  critical  part  of  this  is  parental  in- 
volvement. I  think  transfer  to  the  Office 
of  Education,  with  the  implied  presump- 
tion that  this  would  involve  about  run- 
ning all  Headstart  programs  through 
local  school  systems,  could  cause  the 
luiique  flavor  of  Headstart  to  be  lost. 

Similarly,  there  are  proposals  to  trans- 
fer some  aspects  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  to  Labor  and  others  to 
HEW'.  This  double  transfer  idea  raises 
obvious  coordination  problems  that  do 
not  exist  now.  and  the  very  fact  that  two 
agencies  are  suggested  as  transferee  Im- 
plies that  neither  proposal  is  really  better 
than  the  present  situation. 

Third,  I  believe  the  2-year  authoriza- 
tion for  the  program  which  the  commit- 
tee adopted  is  wise.  The  poverty  program 
has  proven  itself  sufficiently  now  so  that 
annual  re-examination  is  not  required. 
The  consequences  of  annual  re-examina- 
tion, with  all  the  uncertainty  that  that 
causes  around  the  country,  are  damaging. 
Competent  personnel  often  cannot  be 
attracted  to  work  In  a  program  which 
has  promise  of  lasting  for  only  a  few 
months.  Participation  by  the  community 
is  carried  on  In  an  atmosphere  of  doubt 
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and  mistrust.  And  the  burden  on  Con- 
gress is  great  as  well.  We  will  do  both 
the  poor  and  ourselves  a  great  service 
if  we  begin  now  to  give  the  program  the 
extra  year  of  breathing  space  which  the 
committee  bill  provides. 

Fourth,  and  critically  important,  is 
title  n,  the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 
We  have  always  known,  or  at  least  we 
have  said  to  one  another,  that  employ- 
ment— useful,  productive  work — is  the 
most  fundamental  avenue  to  solving 
poverty.  Yet  our  actions  have  not  lived 
up  to  our  observations,  as  the  figures 
which  I  quoted  at  length  earlier  Indicate. 

And  the  crisis  in  unemployment  is  the 
most  critical  of  our  failures — for  it  is 
significant  far  beyond  its  economic  ef- 
fects. It  is  both  measure  and  cause  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  poor  man  is 
alienated  from  the  general  community. 
More  than  segregation  in  housine  and 
schools,  more  than  differences  in  attitude 
of  life  style,  it  is  unemployment  that  sets 
the  poor  man  apart.  Unemployment  is 
having  nothing  to  do — which  means  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  the  rest  of  us. 

We  earn  our  livings,  support  our  fam- 
ilies, purchase  the  comforts  and  ease  of 
life  with  work.  More  important,  to  be 
without  it  is  to  be  less  than  a  man.  To 
be  without  use  to  one's  fellow  citizens  is 
to  be  m  truth  the  "invisible  man"  of 
whom  Ralph  Ellison  wrote  so  eloquently. 

Unemployment  is  truly  our  grave.st 
problem.  This  judgment  has  been  con- 
finned  by  eveiy  board  and  commission, 
expert  and  amateur,  official  and  layman, 
that  has  examined  the  problem.  The 
McCone  Commission  looked  at  Los 
Angeles  and  said  that  the  most  serious 
problem  in  Watts  is  unemployment.  Ken- 
neth Clark's  pioneering  study  looked  at 
Harlem  and  said  that  Harlem's  key  prob- 
lem is  unemployment.  The  Urban  Coali- 
tion looked  to  all  the  cities  and  said  that 
the  first  problem  is  unemployment. 

Title  II  of  S.  2388  is  in  direct  response 
to  the  problem.  'With  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  come  up  with  a  pro- 
gram that  deals  directly  with  the  diffi- 
culty, a  program  which  will  work,  a 
program  which  will  provide  200,000  jobs 
in  very  short  order. 

Providing  jobs  is  the  one  step  that  is 
in  everyone's  interest,  no  matter  what 
his  political  philosophy.  Placing  people 
in  the  position  where  they  can  obtain 
productive  employment  is  the  one  ap- 
proach that  in  the  end  will  produce 
higher  revenues  and  lower  welfare  costs; 
and  it  means  lessened  costs  of  crime  and 
crime  prevention  as  well.  It  means  the 
use  of  unused  resources  and  greater 
prosperity  for  all. 

The  provision  of  Jobs  will  have  a  di- 
rect impact  on  the  cost  of  welfare.  A  re- 
cent analysis  of  Federal  welfare  pro- 
grams showed  that  of  7.3  million  peopl? 
receiving  federally  supported  welfare  as- 
sistance, only  50,000  could  work.  Tlie 
analysis  was  intended  to  show  only  that 
the  welfare  rolls  are  not  filled  with  de- 
liberate idlers.  Many,  however,  have 
taken  it  as  proof  that  job  programs  can- 
not reduce  the  welfare  budgets.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Of  the  7.3  million  welfare  recipients, 
850,000  were  female  heads  of  families. 
and  2.6  million  were  minor  children  from 


these  same  female-headed  families. 
Thus,  over  50  percent  of  the  Federal  wel- 
fare rolls  are  made  up  of  families  whose 
husbands  and  fathers  have  left  the  house. 
Every  study  of  poverty  and  its  pathology 
shows  that  the  vast  majority  of  these 
husbands  and  fathers  are  absent  pre- 
cisely because  they  are  unemployed  and 
unable  to  support  their  families,  and  be- 
cause leaving  their  wives  and  children 
was  the  only  way  to  qualify  for  welfare. 

Thus,  it  is  the  welfare  system  itself, 
in  combination  with  the  lack  of  decent 
job  opportunities,  that  produces  the  wel- 
fare families  who  are  asserted  to  be  per- 
manent dependents  of  the  Government. 
But  providing  real  job  opportunities — 
for  the  absent  fathers  and  husbands,  and 
for  the  fathers  and  husbands  of  the  fu- 
ture— will  enable  many  of  these  families 
to  reunite,  and  others  to  remain  to- 
gether, and  thus  help  to  reduce  welfare 
and  dependency — and  their  costs  both 
financial  and  personal. 

As  I  have  said  before.  I  think  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  present  welfare 
system  are  very  '.vorthwhlle.  but  there 
are  also  other  provisions  and  a  philoso- 
phy which  can  be  catastrophic  for  the 
co'OJitry.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  welfare 
costs  $700  million  a  year.  In  the  State  it 
costs  over  $1  billion  a  year.  And  the 
cost  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
only  way  to  get  away  from  the  costs  of 
welfare  is  not  to  punish  those  on  welfare, 
but  to  provide  jobs  so  husbands  and 
fathers  can  stay  with  their  wives  and 
children,  pay  taxes,  and  be  contributing 
m.embers  of  society,  and  not  welfare  re- 
cipients. But  the  only  way  to  do  that  is 
to  provide  jobs.  Title  n,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  poverty  program,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  an  important  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

And  employment  Is  the  only  true  long- 
run  solution;  only  if  the  poor  achieve 
productive  employment  will  they  be  able 
to  support  themselves  and  their  famiUes, 
become  active  contributing  citizens,  and 
not  passive  objects  of  action,  recipients 
of  our  charity.  This  does  not  mean  that 
education,  for  example,  is  not  critical  to 
future  employment  and  self-suflBciency. 
Of  course  it  is.  But  unless  we  achieve 
emplojTnent,  we  will  never  solve  the 
problem.  People  with  economic  security 
can  buy  or  rent  their  own  housing;  peo- 
ple with  adequate  incomes  can  see  that 
their  children  are  educated:  people  with 
jobs  can  mark  out  their  own  relation- 
ships with  their  fellows  of  whatever  color. 
But  without  employment,  without  basic 
economic  security  and  self-sufEciency, 
any  other  help  we  provide  will  be  only 
temporary  in  effect. 

Title  II  is  a  sensible  and  practical  way 
to  begin  to  meet  our  responsibilities.  Had 
we  enacted  it  last  year  or  the  year  before 
and  thereby  perhaps  headed  off  the  wave 
of  fire  and  fury  which  struck  this  sum- 
mer, it  would  already  have  saved  us  far 
more  than  its  cost.  But,  tragically,  ail  too 
clearly,  it  can  still  save  us  more  than  it 
will  cost.  And.  if  we  do  not  enact  it,  the 
cost  will  be  more  than  what  we  save. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  the  kind  of 
stimulus  to  employment  which  Is  con- 
tained in  title  n  is  not  permanent.  It  is 
an  emergency  program  growing  out  of  an 
emergency  situation.  It  may,  and  hope- 
fully will,  lead  to  new  kinds  of  public 


service  careers,  for,  as  commission  after 
commission,  study  after  study  has  shown, 
there  is  a  vast  potential  for  new  public 
service  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields.  In  the 
end,  the  overall  employment  problem  will 
only  be  solved  by  harnessing  the  great 
engine  of  private  enterprise  to  the  prob- 
lem. But  at  the  same  time,  there  are 
thousands  of  needed  tasks  and  works  in 
the  public  sector  as  well. 

For  example,  there  is  a  growing  short- 
age of  skilled  and  professional  help  in  all 
of  our  social  service  agencies. 

In  health  services,  for  example,  the 
National  League  of  Nursing  estimat€s  a 
deficit  of  344,000  registered  nurses  by 
1970.  Current  deficit.  125.000.  For  that 
same  year  mental  health  services  predict 
a  deficit  of  200.000  employees  for  State 
and  county  hospitals. 

In  social  work,  some  15,000  persons  are 
needed  yearly  to  replace  those  leaving 
the  field  and  to  staff  new  services.  The 
total  number  of  graduates  from  schools 
of  social  work  throughout  the  Nation  is 
only  3,500  yearly.  The  HEW  Task  Force 
on  Social  Welfare,  Education,  and  Man- 
power predicts  a  need  for  100,000  social 
workers  plus  50,000  additional  workers 
for  HEW  asencies  alone  by  1970. 

In  education,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  forsees  a  deficit  of  500,000  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schoolteachers 
by  1970. 

Title  II  could  and  would  function 
simultaneously  to  fill  these  shortages  in 
the  human  service  fields  and  to  provide 
on-the-job  education  and  training  to  the 
unskilled  for  effective  functioning  at 
entrj'-level  positions  and  for  upward 
mobility  within  the  agencies  hiring  them. 

And  let  me  make  clear  that  there  is 
ample  experience  already  with  the  kind 
of  employment  that  is  contemplated  by 
title  n. 

There  are  now.  for  example,  116,000 
teachers  aides  in  the  United  States,  most 
hired  with  funds  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  National  Education  Association 
has  allocated  funds  to  establish  a  na- 
tional organization  of  teacher  aides  af- 
filiated to  the  NEA.  and  plans  a  national 
teacher  aides  conference  for  the  next 
school  year. 

The  Bank  Street  College  of  Education 
recently  made  a  nationwide  study  of 
teacher  aides,  teacher  assistants,  family 
workers  and  other  auxiliaiT  educational 
persomiel  employed  from  California  to 
Puerto  Rico.  It  found  "great  possibilities 
in  the  professional-nonprofessional  team 
in  enabling  the  teacher  "to  meet  In- 
dividual needs  of  pupils."  The  multilevel 
approach  was  found  to  provide  "an 
escape  from  rigid  structuring  in  the 
classroom  with  more  small  groupings 
and  Independent  activities  possible." 
The  report  says  that  any  classroom  caji 
benefit  from  "effective  utilization  of 
aiDciliaries.  regardless  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  sclrool  population  or  the 
socio-economic  background  of  the  aux- 
iliaries." 

Oakland,  Calif,  has  created  a  "ladder 
of  skills"  for  its  teacher  aides,  in  line 
with  the  "job  first,  diplomas  later"  con- 
cept of  new  careers.  A  person  who  first 
goes  to  work  as  a  teacher  aide  can  rise 
through  an  apprenticeship  program  to 
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assistant  teacher,  then  to  associate 
teacher — with  an  Associate  of  Arts  de- 
gree, combining  work  experience  with 
college  courses — and  finally  to  certified 
teacher. 

Last  June  the  Women's  Talent  Corps 
completed  its  first  training  program.  A 
group  of  women.  23  to  54  years  of  age, 
many  of  whom  had  previously  been  on 
relief,  were  graduated  "from  hard-core 
povertv  into  expanding  futures,"  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times.  They  will  fill 
subprofessional  positions  as  teacher  as- 
sistants and  guidance  assistants. 

In  the  health  and  welfare  fields  there 
is  also  useful  experience  to  draw  upon. 

For  example,  at  the  Lincoln  Neighbor- 
hood Service  Center  Project  of  New 
York,  six  subprofessional  mental  health 
aides  served  more  than  25,000  people. 
The  total  salar>-  for  the  six  aides  was 
525,000.  Cost  of  training,  operation  of 
the  storefront  center  was  an  additional 
S25.000.  Thus,  the  center  was  able  to  pro- 
vide vital  service  to  25.000  persons  by 
spending  only  S2  for  each  individual  re- 
ceiving aid.  This  is  for  a  1-year  period. 

Besides  providing  direct  services  for 
the  clients  of  the  center,  the  aides  also 
organized  a  number  of  neighborhood 
meetings,  committees,  parties,  and  spe- 
cial programs.  In  this  way  another  20  to 
25  percent  of  the  neighborhood,  beyond 
those  who  received  direct  service,  were 
benefited  by  these  other  tv-pes  of 
activities. 

And  there  has  been  other  interesting 
experience  in  working  with  unemployed 
youth. 

Dramatic  success  was  achieved  by  the 
Howard  University  community  appren- 
tice program  when  it  motivated  and 
trained  a  firoup  of  "hard-core"  disadvan- 
taged young  men  to  bec:^me  research, 
presciiool.  and  recreation  aides.  They  all 
bore  the  scars  of  poverty:  delinquency 
records,  functional  illiteracy,  broken 
homes,  fragmented  .-^choohng,  low  meas- 
ured IQs.  As  they  learned  and  worked, 
they  were  oriented  toward  further  at- 
tainment. They  obtained  more  advanced 
jobs,  returned  to  school,  ceased  delin- 
quent behavior,  went  on  to  college,  and 
have  had  significant  jumps  in  their 
measured  IQs. 

The  homework  helpers  program  started 
by  Mobilization  for  Youth  produced 
striking  benefits  for  both  the  teenage 
tutors  and  their  pupils.  The  youths  hired 
by  the  agency  to  tutor  slow-reader  grade 
school  students  significantly  raised  the 
reading  levels  of  their  pupils  but  also 
vastly  improved  their  own  abilities,  pick- 
ing up  an  average  of  3  Vz  years  in  reading 
skill. 

Finally,  the  Community  Action  pro- 
grams already  employ  130,000  nonprofes- 
sionals. Research  by  Darnel  Yankelovich, 
Inc.,  on  a  sample  of  5,000  of  these  work- 
ers in  nine  cities  indicated  that  these 
workers  have  been  doing  a  very  effective 
job,  and  that  they  display  high  morale 
and  considerable  Involvement  in  their 
work,  and  have  been  well  accepted  by 
professionals. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  is 
therefore,  a  well-conceived  and  practical 
program.  There  is  ample  evidence  that 
there  is  a  potential  of  far  more  than 
200,000    useful,    productive   jobs   which 

could  be  created  now  in  the  fields  of 

health,  education,  police  work,  recrea- 


tion, and  welfare  casework.  And  there  is 
ample  evidence  from  experience  that  we 
already  have  in  employing  sub-profes- 
sional personnel  under  existing  Federal 
legislation  that  such  a  program  is  prac- 
ticable and  workable.  It  will  help  in  rural 
as  well  as  urban  areas,  and  will  help 
create  jobs  in  private  enterprise  as  well 
as  public  service. 

In  summar>-,  then,  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  enact  S.  2388  as  reported.  For  being 
killed  is  more  than  dying  physically.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  dying  the  slow 
death  of  despair  and  hopelessness.  With 
a  gross  national  product  of  over  $750  bil- 
lion, we  can  surely  afford  this  legislation, 
which  would  cost  as  much  as  a  few  weeks 
of  effort  in  Vietnam.  Just  this  week  we 
voted — by  74  to  3 — a  militarj'  construc- 
tion bill  authorizing  over  $2  billion  in 
new  barracks  and  other  building.  If  we 
can  vote  S2  billion  for  such  a  purpose 
without  any  question,  we  can  surely  en- 
act this  legislation  as  the  committee  re- 
ported it. 

We  cannot  just  pay  lip  service  to  our 
ideals.  We  must  enact  S.  2383  in  its  en- 
tirety now. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  desper- 
ately needed  legislation.  I  do  not  tlrink 
it  is  perfect,  but  I  think  it  will  be  import- 
ant in  giving  to  those  who  desperately 
need  help  a  feeling  that  there  is  still  hope 
in  our  society  and  Government  and  give 
them  a  sign  that  we  do  care,  that  there 
is  an  interest  Ln  them. 

I  think  when  we  vote  $70  billion  for 
the  military  budget,  when  we  vote  $2.3 
billion  for  military  construction,  and 
when  he  spend  days  debating  tliis  pro- 
gram, and  then  propose  amendments, 
and  even  pass  them,  involving  cuts  of 
up  to  $2  billion,  it  is  going  to  be  a  sign 
to  the  poor  in  our  urban  or  our  rural 
areas,  whether  they  be  Indians,  or  Mexi- 
can Am.ericans,  or  Appalachia  whites,  or 
Negroes,  that  the  Establishment  does  not 
care;  that  we  are  interested  only  in  our 
own  feelings,  in  our  own  protection,  that 
which  causes  us  and  our  children  pro- 
tection and  comfort;  but,  as  far  as  those 
who  are  deprived  and  their  children  are 
concerned,  who  will  carry  this  scar  and 
burden  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and 
who  cannot  recover  unless  we  give  them 
that  opportunity,  it  will  be  a  sign  that 
we  may  make  public  speeches,  but  when 
it  comes  to  taking  the  kind  of  steps  that 
will  have  meaning  and  make  a  change  in 
their  lives,  they  must  look  elsewhere. 

I  do  not  see  how,  Mr.  President,  we  can, 
then,  be  so  concerned,  upset,  and  dis- 
turt>ed  when  we  see  those  who  are  poor 
become  disenchanted  with  our  society. 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  we  need 
another  study,  another  committee  or 
commission,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  to 
investigate  what  the  problems  are.  We 
know  that  the  problems  exist.  We  know- 
that  people  do  not  have  jobs;  and  when 
they  do  not  have  jobs,  they  are  upset,  just 
as  would  be  all  of  us  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
were  we  suddenly  to  find  ourselves  unem- 
ployed. 

Without  employment,  one  cannot  sup- 
port his  family.  If  you  had  to  leave  your 
wife  and  children  because  you  could  not 
find  a  job  in  your  neighborhood,  partic- 
ularly if  you  were  unskilled  and  un- 
trained because  of  faults  in  our  educa- 
tional system,  you,  too,  would  be  upset. 


The  poor,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  are  unskilled  and  imeducated. 
Through  no  fault  of  their  own,  there 
are  absolutely  no  jobs  for  them.  Through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  they  are  forced  to 
bring  their  children  up  in  houses  and 
tenements  filled  with  rats.  Through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  they  have  little  hope 
for  the  future. 

What  have  we  done  for  them,  Mr. 
President,  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate?  We 
talk  about  the  war,  and  about  tlie  pro- 
tection of  our  own  security.  That  is  all 
worthwhile  enough.  We  talk  about  the 
fact  that  we  need  an  antiballistic  missile 
screen.  Suc'n  concerns  are  understand- 
able. To  want  to  save  the  physical  lives  of 
the  population  of  this  coimtry  is,  of 
course,  an  important  objective. 

But  as  I  have  pointed  out,  death  can 
be  more  than  physical  destruction:  and 
therein,  too.  we  have  a  responsibility  For 
if  a  person  is  so  lacking  in  education  and 
so  lacking  in  training  that  he  cannnot 
even  hold  ?.  job  or  there  are  no  jobs  avail- 
able for  him,  his  situation  is  not  far 
from  living  death. 

Here  we  have  a  chance,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  poverty,  not 
in  a  major  way,  but  at  least  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  in  a  minor  way.  If  we  fall 
to  meet  that  challenge,  it  seems  to  me 
we  are  not  meeting  our  responsibility  to 
this  body,  to  our  constituents,  nor  to  our 
coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  responsible  for 
handing  over  to  the  next  generation  of 
Americans,  with  all  that  that  implies, 
their  coimtry.  Will  it  be  a  country  filled 
with  difficulties,  problems,  and  bitter 
hopelessness?  I  hope  not. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  CLtVRK,  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  not  only  for  his  support  of  the 
committee  bill,  S.  2388,  but  particularly 
for  his  kind  comments  about  me  and 
about  the  study  which  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
has  been  undertaking  these  past  6 
months. 

As  m.uch  as  any  Member  of  the  Senate, 
but  with  a  particularly  keen  sense  of 
awareness  and  compassion.  Senator 
Kennedy  recognizes  the  serious  problems 
which  confront  our  Nation  when  tens  of 
millions  of  our  citizens  are  living  in 
iwverty. 

I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  fact 
that  tlie  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
participated  with  me  in  most  of  the  field 
hearings  and  field  inspection  trips  in 
13  communities  around  the  country. 

Following  our  field  hearings  and  our 
hearings  here  in  Washington  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  was  extremely 
helpful  in  the  drafting  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate.  Many  of  the  changes  which  the 
committee  has  made  in  existing  law 
which  resulted  from  our  study  and  field 
inspections  were  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  For  example,  in  order 
to  make  more  specific  the  provisions  of 
S.  2388  requiring  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams. Senator  Kennedy  suggested  and 
the  bill  contains  a  provision  to  assure 
that  the  opinions  of  program  partici- 
pants are  considered  as  part  of  the 
evaluation. 
At  Senator  Kennedy's  suggestion  the 
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concept  that  financial  assistance  be 
channeled  through  a  local  community 
prime  sponsor  was  made  more  flexible 
so  as  to  encourage  OEO  to  fund  neigh- 
borhood-based groups  directly  when 
such  funding  would  better  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program.  Provisions  were 
also  adopted  at  Senator  KniraEDY's  sug- 
gestion to  encourage  the  prime  sponsor 
to  delegate  the  operation  of  program 
components     to     neighborhood     based 

groups.  , 

Changes  were  made  at  the  Senators 
request,  in  the  language  authorizing  the 
legal  services  program,  to  assure  greater 
flexiblUty  in  providing  constructive  legal 
assistance  to  the  poor. 

The  special  impact  program  author- 
ity which  Senators  Kznnedy  and  Javits 
coauthored  last  year  was,  at  the  Initia- 
tive of  Senator  Kinneidy.  revised  to  as- 
sure that  the  programs  funded  would  be 
large  enough  and  involve  the  kinds  of 
activities  so  as  to  be  capable  of  having 
a  special  impact  on  communities  where 
they  are  adopted. 

It  was  also  Senator  Kinnedy's  pro- 
posal which  resulted  In  the  revision  of 
the  welfare  assistance  provisions  of  the 
act  in  order  to  achieve  more  equitable  ar- 
rangements for  welfare  recipients  and 
to  enable  poverty  program  participants 
to  retain  a  more  realistic  portion  of  their 
public  assistance. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  the  author  of 
S.  1789.  which  authorizes  VISTA  and  the 
Teacher  Corps  to  work  with  prisoners 
and  parolees  in  offering  them  greater  ed- 
ucational opportunity.  That  legislation 
was  closely  related  to  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  and  language  was  adopted 
to  Incorporate  the  substance  of  that  bill 
in  S.  2388. 

Finally,  and  most  Important,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  New  York  Is  In  fact 
the  coauthor  of  title  n  of  S.  2388.  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act.  His  as- 
sistance in  working  out  the  provisions 
of  the  emergency  employment  program 
was  of  great  value  to  me  and  to  the  other 
cosponsors  of  this  program. 

Again  I  thank  the  Junior  Senator  from 
New  York  for  all  his  help  and  support 
In  connection  with  this  legislation. 


PROPOSED  SPEAKING  ENGAGE- 
MENT OF  PRIME  MINISTER  IAN 
SMITH,  OP  RHODESIA,  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OP  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Washington  Post  reported  to- 
day that  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith,  of 
Rhodesia,  would  need  a  British  passport 
in  order  to  secure  a  U.S.  visa  so  that  he 
could  fulfill  a  speaking  engagement  at 
the  University  of  Virginia.  It  is  the  facts 
behind  this  report  that  I  shall  speak 
about  today. 

Mr.  Rosewell  Page.  Jr.,  president  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  legal  forum.  In- 
vited Ian  Smith  to  address  his  group  be- 
cause Prime  Minister  Smith  had  not 
been  afforded  a  forum  in  this  country. 

Has  the  time  arrived  in  this  country 
when  we  are  afraid  to  permit  people  to 
speak,  even  In  an  academic  forum,  if  we 
know  they  have  opinions  differing  from 
those  of  our  Ooverrmient?  That  time 
must  never  come.  The  very  essence  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is 


that  Americans  have  the  right  to  hear 
conflicting  opinions.  Nothing  shall  inter- 
fere with  wide  open  debate  on  public  af- 
fairs and  International  affairs.  The  one 
thing,  above  ail  others,  that  has  set  us 
up  as  a  countr>'  to  be  emulated  is  the  fact 
that  an  individual  or  group  can  speak  out 
strongly  in  opposition  to  a  policy  of  our 
Government. 

Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  is  singularly 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  complex  ques- 
tion of  Rhodesian  independence  and  no 
redtape  or  semantic  gimmicks  set  up  by 
the  State  Department  should  be  per- 
mitted to  confuse  the  basic  issue. 

The  United  States  has  declared  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  a  na- 
tion at  peace;  its  crime,  if  it  be  a  crime, 
is  that  It  seeks  independence  from  Great 
Britain— just  as  did  the  United  States 
191  years  ago. 

Rhodesia  Is  not  at  war  with  the  United 
States,  such  as  is  North  Vietnam— 
against  which  country  we  have  not 
sought  economic  sanctions. 

Should  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  have 
an  opportunity  to  present  Rhodesia's 
case  to  the  American  people? 

I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  Prime  Min- 
ister Ian  Smith  should  be  heard. 

If  our  Government's  reasons  for  its 
present  policy  toward  Rhodesia  are 
sound,  then  the  American  people  will 
know  both  sides  and  will  be  In  a  better 
position  to  support  their  government. 
Many  Americans  are  not  now  convinced 
that  our  Government's  attitude  toward 
Rhodesia  is  either  wise  or  sound. 

Let  me  say,  In  closing,  that  I  do  not 
know  of  a  more  appropriate  forum  for 
Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  to  discuss  the 
independence  of  his  country  from  Great 
Britain  than  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  was  founded  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Again,  I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  permitting 
me  to  make  these  remarks  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  I  make  a  comment  on  the 
remarks  just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  hear  the  Senator's  comments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  would 
hope,  also,  that  Prime  Minister  Ian 
Smith  would  be  permitted  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  and  I  hope  that  arrange- 
ments for  him  to  do  so  will  be  worked  out. 

I  understand  that  the  problem  con- 
cerns a  British  passport  but  I  would  hope 
that,  somehow,  it  would  be  arranged  so 
that  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  will  be 
able  to  come  to  this  country  and  go  to 
the  University  of  Virginia  to  speak. 

As  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
knows,  I  went  to  law  school  there.  We  lis- 
tened to  representatives  who  had  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  They  spoke  both 
at  the  law  school  and  at  the  college. 

I  think  It  is  extremely  Important  In 
all  universities  and  colleges  in  this  coun- 
trj-  that  the  students  hear  different 
points  of  view,  whether  they  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  them. 

While  I  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I  happen  to  sup- 
port our  Government's  policy  so  far  as 
Rhodesia  is  concerned.  I  also  happen  to 
feel  that  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  has 


performed  a  disservice  for  the  people  of 
Rhodesia.  However,  I  think  it  is  elemen- 
tary in  this  countiT  that  those  who  have 
a  different  point  of  view  from  ours,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  a  point  of  view 
which  might  be  more  in  accordance  with 
our  own,  should  be  permitted  to  speak, 
and  that  debate  and  discussion  should 
take  place. 

As  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
stated,  there  is  no  place  more  appropri- 
ate than  a  university  campus  and  no 
university  more  appropriate  than  the 
University  of  Virgina  to  invite  Prime 
Minister  Ian  Smith  to  speak  to  them. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  disagrees  with  me  on  the 
matter  of  Rhodesia,  does  agree  thor- 
oughly that  the  Prime  Minister  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  present  his  point 
of  view.  It  is  appropriate  that  he  should 
come  to  the  University  of  Virginia. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  all  the  very  distinguished 
men  and  women  who  have  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School. 

I  am  very  happy  that  he  joins  me— 
even  though  we  are  in  disagreement  on 
the  general  issue  here — in  expressing 
the  hope  that  our  Government  will  find 
appropriate  means  to  permit  Prime 
Minister  Ian  Smith  to  come  to  the  United 
States  to  explain  to  the  American  people 
his  position,  although  It  Is  a  position 
contrary  to  that  taken  by  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ANTIDUMPING  CODE— AN 
EXAMPLE  OF  EXECUTIVE  "RE- 
PEAL"  OF  STANDING  LAW 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  25.  1967,  I  sent  my  congressional 
colleagues  a  letter  detailing  my  concern 
with  the  Antidumping  Code  signed  In 
Geneva  on  June  30,  1967.  This  code 
clearly  is  an  attempt  to  amend  and 
emasculate  an  act  of  Congress  by 
Executive  fiat. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  responded  to  my  letter  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  August  23.  At  that 
time,  I  promised  a  detailed  reply  to  his 
remarks.  The  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  expressed  his  view  as  to  the  resison- 
ableness  and  fairness  of  the  legal  stand- 
ards adopted  by  the  Antidumping  Code. 
But  the  flrst  issue  to  be  dealt  with— an 
issue  of  fundamental  Importance — is  not 
what  the  legal  standards  should  be,  but 
rather  who,  under  our  constitutional 
form  of  government,  Is  responsible  for 
determining  that  standard.  In  enacting  a 
given  standard  of  the  Antidumping  Act 
of  1921  into  law.  Congress  has  spoken. 
At  the  very  least,  Congress  should  have 
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a  say  in  any  substantive  amendment  of 
that  act.  No  employee  in  the  executive 
department  can  be  permitted  to  alter  the 
will  of  Congress  expressed  in  law.  No 
single  Senator's  view  as  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  a  particular  amendment  can 
purify  and  make  legal  an  illegal  effort  to 
achieve  such  an  amendment  of  a  con- 
gressional statute  by  executive  "legisla- 
tion." 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Javits]  concedes  that 
there  is  basis  for  a  "very  serious  differ- 
ence of  view  on  this  important  matter." 
But  he  would  have  Congress  defer  to 
the  courts  for  its  resolution.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  respectfully  sug- 
gests to  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  that  there  is  no  provision  for  an 
appeal  to  the  courts  by  a  domestic  in- 
dustry on  this  issue.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  present  Antidumping  Act 
that  permits  a  domestic  industry  or 
complainant  to  appeal  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Customs  the  crucial  issues  in- 
volved here — injury  and  industry  deter- 
minations imder  the  act.  This  is  a  defect 
In  the  present  act,  I  might  add,  which 
my  own  antidumping  bill,  S.  1726,  would 
remedy.  Furthermore,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
cently held  in  Northern  American  Ce- 
ment Corp.  v.  Anderson,  284  F.  2d  591 
(D.C.  Cir.  1960),  that  the  Court  of  Cus- 
toms has  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  all 
antidumping  matters.  Surely  the  im- 
porter who  beneflts  by  the  emasculation 
of  the  1921  act — who.  indeed,  is  invited 
by  the  code  to  dump  his  goods  in  the 
United  States  with  complete  license — 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  test  the  validity 
of  his  new  advantage.  A  court  test  is  im- 
possible. 

There  is  a  more  basic  reason,  however, 
why  the  Senator's  suggestion  is  inade- 
quate. We  in  Congress  have  an  afBrma- 
tlve  responsibility  to  uphold  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  spelled  out  in  the  Consti- 
tution. We  cannot  and  must  not  idly  suf- 
fer the  usurpation  of  congressional  power 
by  the  executive  branch.  The  principle 
is  crucial.  If  we  tolerate  this  abuse,  what 
law  can  be  safe  from  executive  repeal? 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  stated  that  he  would  share 
my  concern  if  he  thought  the  code  were 
mandatory.  He  is  under  the  impression, 
however,  that  the  code  is  merely  "inter- 
pretive." Before  discussing  this  matter 
I  should  like  to  clear  up  one  matter. 

The  antidumping  law  Is  a  regulation 
of  the  unfair  trade  practice  of  dumping. 
A  foreign  producer  need  merely  lower  his 
price  in  ills  home  market  to  escape  its 
sanctions  completely.  Surely  Senator 
Javits'  Implicit  characterization  of  this 
law  as  a  protectionist  trade  barrier  can- 
not stand  examination.  There  Is  no  con- 
flict between  the  Antidumping  Act  and 
the  liberal  trade  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Commissioner  Clubb,  of  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  articulated  this  point 
in  a  decision  handed  down  this  month: 

It  might  be  noted  In  conclusion  that  the 
Imposition  of  dumping  duties  here  aa  pro- 
vided in  the  Antidumping  Act  la  consistent 
with  the  liberal  trade  poUcy  of  the  United 
States.  When  the  aalee  at  less  than  fair 
value  have  stopped,  the  dumping  finding 
can  be  revoked.  Thus,  the  domestic  industry 
IB  not  being  protected  against  the  ingenuity 
or  the  xiatural   advantages  of  the  foreign 


producer.  Rather,  It  is  being  protected  from 
Che  effects  of  a  trade  practice  which  Congress 
has  round  to  be  unXaIr  and  InJiirlous.  Cast 
Iron  Soil  Pipe  from  Poland,  No.  AA1921-50, 
p.  20. 

Legislative  history  makes  It  quite  clear 
that  Congress  focused  on  the  problem  of 
domestic  economic  regulation  of  unfair 
competition  rather  than  on  any  kind  of 
foreign  trade  issue  when  it  considered 
antidumping  legislation  for  the  first  time 
in  1921. 

The  legislative  historj'  said: 

The  pvirpose  of  the  proposed  bill  (fore- 
runner of  the  Antidumping  Act )  Is  to  prevent 
the  stifling  of  domestic  Industries  by  the 
dumping  of  foreign  merchandise.  .  .  .  Over  20 
years  ago,  by  the  enactment  of  the  Sherman 
Antltrtist  Law,  Congress  recognized  the  ne- 
cessity of  legislation  to  prevent  unfair  meth- 
ods of  competition  and  monopoly  within  the 
United  States  but  effective  l^lslatlon  to 
prevent  discriminations  and  unfair  practices 
from  abroad,  to  [sic]  destroy  |slc]  competi- 
tion and  control  (sic)  prices,  has  not  been 
enacted.  H.R.  Rep.  No.  479,  66th  Con.,  Ist 
Sess.,  1  (1919). 

A  man  who  seeks  the  protection  of 
the  law  to  secure  his  wife  and  chUd  at 
home  from  the  violence  of  an  unlawful 
intruder  Is  a  "protectionist"  I  suppose. 
In  that  sense — and  in  that  sense  only — 
can  those  who  insist  on  fair  competition 
be  classed  as  "protectionists."  But  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  cannot  be- 
lieve this  is  the  connotation  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
intended  to  ascribe. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  address  myself 
now  to  the  crux  of  the  issue — the  sub- 
stantiality of  the  inconsistencies  between 
the  1921  act  and  the  code  our  executive 
so  far  has  failed  to  submit  to  Congress. 

Section  201(a)  of  the  act  vests  the 
Tariff  Commission  with  authority  to  de- 
termine whether  "an  industry  in  the 
United  States  Is  being  or  is  likely  to  be 
injured  by  reason  of  the  lmport.ation  of 
dumped  merchandise."  Article  3  of  the 
code  would  replace  this  simple  notion 
of  causality  with  the  more  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  requirement  that  "dumped 
imports  are  demonstrably  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  material  injury."  Addi- 
tional language  In  the  code  suggests  that 
"principal  cause"  means  that  which  out- 
weighs the  combined  Importance  of  all 
other  causes. 

Ambassador  William  Roth,  himself, 
implicitly  conceded  the  substantiality  of 
this  change  In  his  statement  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Pol- 
icy of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
July  1  of  this  year.  In  discussing  the 
need  for  modifying  the  Impossible-to- 
meet  "major  cause"  standard  in  the  ad- 
justment assistance  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  Ambassador  Roth 
makes  the  point,  as  strongly  and  ably  as 
anyone  could,  as  to  the  devastating  im- 
pact of  the  almost  Identically  impossible 
"principal  cause"  standard  in  the  Anti- 
dumping Code.  I  quote  from  his  state- 
ment as  printed  in  the  State  Department 
Bulletin  of  August  7.  1967  at  page  174: 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  adjustment 
assistance  provisions  have  not  had  the  ex- 
pected beneficial  effect,  because  In  practice 
the  present  test  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  the 
assistance  has  proved  too  strict.  In  fact,  in 
no  case  brought  under  the  act  have  any 
flrmB  or  workers  been  able  to  prove  ellglblUty, 

The  present  test  of  eligibility  requires  (11 


that  tariff  concessions  be  shown  to  be  the 
major  cause  of  Increased  Imports  and  (2) 
that  such  Increased  Imports  be  shown  to  be 
the  ma-jor  cause  of  injury  to  the  petitioner. 
In  the  complex  environment  of  our  mod- 
ern economy,  a  great  variety  of  factors  affect 
the  productive  capacity  and  competitiveness 
of  American  producers,  making  it  virtually 
impossible  to  single  out  increased  imports 
as  the  major  cause  of  Injury.  In  fact,  it  has 
usually  been  Impossible  to  prove  that  tariff 
concessions  were  the  major  cause  of  In- 
creased imports. 

The  "principal  cause'  test  used  by  the 
code  is  certainly  no  less  strict  than  the 
"major  cause"  test  used  in  the  adjust- 
ment assistance  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  Surely,  in  the  "complex 
environment  of  our  modem  economy,"  It 
is  equally  impossible  to  determln<j  that 
dumping  Is  'demonstrably  the  principal 
cause  of  material  injury."  Thus,  by  his 
own  .statements  in  discussing  the  adjust- 
ment assistance  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  Ambassador  Roth  neces- 
sarily admits  that  It  ,Vvjuld  be  virtually 
impossible  to  find  injury  under  article  3 
of  the  code. 

Under  the  causality  standard  con- 
tained In  the  act  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  determined  on  numerous  occasions 
that  injur>-  to  a  domestic  industrj*  has 
resulted  from  dumping.  Many  such  de- 
cisions would  not  have  been  possible  un- 
der the  code.  The  most  recent  example  Is 
cast  iron  soil  pipe  from  Poland  where 
Commissioner  Clubb  applied  a  test  of 
causality  that  required  merely  that  price 
fluctuations  were  "at  least  in  part"  due 
to  dumping— AA1921-AA1950.  page  19. 
In  this  same  case  Commissioner  Sutton 
also  foimd  causality  applying  a  far  less 
strict  standard  than  that  found  in  the 
code.  He  did  not  insist  that  dumping  be 
demonstrably  the  principal  cause  of  ma- 
terial injury  and  outweigh  the  combined 
Importance  of  all  other  causes — AA1921- 
AA1950,  page  5.  Domestic  Industrj-  which 
had  some  assurance  as  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  fair  trade  practices  under  the 
act  would  see  that  assurance  vanish  un- 
der the  code  for  all  practical  purposes. 
If  this  is  not  amendator>',  what  Is? 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
believes  that  this  emasculation  of  the  act 
is  reasonable  and  merely  interpretive. 
Does  this  mean  that  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion has  acted  unreasonably  in  all  of  its 
past  determinations  of  Injury?  Certainly, 
such  a  conclusion  could  be  the  only  one 
which  one  could  draw  from  the  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Who  is  it  that  has  been  enthroned  to 
repeal  an  act  of  Congress?  It  is  prepos- 
terous to  assume  that  Ambassador  Roth 
could  knowingly  hold  to  the  position  that 
the  code  does  not  amend  the  act  when 
he  clearly  demonstrated  his  understand- 
ing that  a  standard  of  causality  such  as 
that  contained  in  the  code  would  render 
the  act  virtually  Inoperable.  To  be  sure, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Ambassador 
may  have  been  remiss  In  his  responsi- 
bilities for  staff  oversight,  but  I  simply 
cannot  ascribe  such  Inconsistency  to  a 
man  of  his  repute;  I  cannot  believe  that 
Ambassador  Roth  Is  fully  aware  of  the 
contents  of  the  code.  It  is  more  likely 
that  some  assistant  took  it  upon  himself 
to  \itlate  the  express  will  of  Congress. 
But  if  such  were  the  case  It  is  insuffer- 
able. It  is  outrageous  that  a  mere  em- 
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ployee  of  the  executive — who  has  never 
come  before  this  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion—would have  the  audacity  to  at- 
tempt to  repeal  a  law  of  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  proceed  to  discuss  some 
of  the  other  substantive  changes  made  by 
the  code. 

The  code  weakens  the  act  further  by 
adding  the  quallflcation  of  materiality 
to  the  statutory  requirement  of  mere 
injury.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  was  sufficiently  concerned  to 
strike  the  same  qualifying  language  from 
a  1951  administration  sponsored  bill.  An 
illumirmting  commentary  on  this  can  be 
found  in  the  recent  cast  iron  soil  pipe 
from  Poland  case: 

In  1951  the  Administration  sponsored  a 
bill  (H.R.  5505)  which.  If  enacted,  would 
have  required  a  0ndlng  that  a  domestic  In- 
dustry was  being  "materially  Injured."  rather 
than  merely  -'injured."  This  provision  was 
stricken  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee which  noted  In  Its  report  that  "The 
Antidumping  Act  now  provides  for  Imposi- 
tion of  antidumping  duties  when  American 
industries  are  being  'Injured'  by  certain  im- 
ports, section  2  as  Introduced  In  H.R.  1535 
(H.R.  5305  was  Introduced  as  a  clean  bill] 
would  have  changed  'Injured'  to  'materially 
Injured.'  The  Committee  decided  not  to  In- 
clude this  change  in  the  pending  bill  In  order 
to  avoid  the  possibility  that  the  addition  of 
Che  word  'materially'  might  be  interpreted 
to  require  proof  of  a  greater  degree  of  injury 
than  Is  required  xmder  existing  law  for  im- 
position of  antidumping  duties.  The  Com- 
mittee decision  Is  not  intended  to  require 
imposition  of  antidumping  duties  upon  a 
showing  of  frivolous.  Inconsequential,  or  Im- 
material Injury.  (H.R.  Rep.  No.  1089.  82nd 
Cong..  1st  Sess.  7  (1951)  1  The  refusal  to 
legislate  in  1951  left  Intact  the  original  In- 
jury standard  developed  thirty  years  earlier — 
frivolous,  inconsequential,  or  Immaterial  In- 
jury would  not  call  for  application  of  dump- 
ing duties,  but  anything  greater  would." 

The  Tariff  Commission  in  the  recent 
cast  iron  soil  pipe  from  Poland  case  ap- 
plied this  standard— it  held  that  injurj- 
is  anything  more  than  de  minimis  or  a 
mere  trifle. 

Now  the  executive,  through  the  code, 
is  attempting  to  achieve  by  flat  exactly 
that  which  Congress  denied  as  a  statu- 
tory amendment — a  more  rigid  standard 
of  injury.  If  this  is  not  amendatory,  what 
is? 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York  re- 
fers to  article  VI  of  GATT  which  does 
contain  the  standard  of  "material  in- 
jury," but  the  GATT  protocol  specifically 
provides  that  any  inconsistent  pre-exist- 
ing national  laws  continue  in  force.  Thus, 
the  1921  Antidumping  Act  was  exempt 
from  the  GATT  requirements  to  the  ex- 
tent it  was  inconsistent. 

One  of  the  most  clear-cut  inconsisten- 
cies between  the  Antidumping  Act  and 
the  code  concerns  the  Imposition  and 
collection  of  antidumping  duties  under 
article  8(e). 

I  sun  convinced  that  this  subsection 
of  the  code  would  make  it  possible  for  a 
violating  dumper  to  escape  Emtidumping 
duties  altogether  even  after  there  has 
been  both  a  determination  of  dumping 
and  a  determination  of  injury  to  a  do- 
mestic industry.  If  the  exporter  gives  ade- 
quate assurances  that  he  will  cease 
dumping  in  the  future.  Such  an  escape 
for  a  guilty  party  is  not  available  under 
the  act — the  special  dumping  duty  Is 
automatically  imposed.  This  change  by 


the  code  Is  certainly  amendatory,  not 
merely  intei-pretative. 

As  to  the  code's  new  definition  of  "in- 
dustry." what  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  views  as  a  perfectly  consistent 
and  fair  interpretation  of  the  act  would 
require  completely  contrary  results  in 
numerous  Tariff  Commission  determina- 
tions, under  the  act,  or  of  injury  to  a  do- 
mestic industry.  One  case  should  suffice 
to  illustrate  the  inconsistency.  In  Port- 
land cement  from  Sweden,  the  Commis- 
sion found  injury  to  a  regional  market 
and  industry  where  the  limited  number 
of  producers  selling  in  the  designated 
regional  market  sold  only  between  6.1 
and  27.2  percent  of  their  total  domestic 
production  there.  These  producers  were 
clearly  fewer  than  the  code  requirement 
of  "domestic  producers  as  a  whole  of  the 
like  products."  They  sold  in  the  desig- 
nated regional  market  far  less  than  the 
code  standard  of  "all  or  almost  all  of 
their  production."  And  the  percentage  of 
apparent  consumption  in  the  defined 
market  area  accounted  for  by  the  dumped 
Swedish  imports  ranged  only  between 
2.7  and  5  9  percent — clearly  injury  to  far 
less  than  the  code  standard  of  "all  or 
almost  all  of  the  total  production  of  the 
product  in  the  market  as  defined."  Thus, 
none  of  the  industry  standards  set  forth 
in  the  code  were  met  and  therefore  there 
13  no  conceivable  way  in  which  the  result 
in  this  case  could  have  been  the  same 
tmder  the  code  as  it  was  under  the  act. 
The  change  in  a  legal  standard  that  is 
so  substantive  as  to  require  predictably 
and  absolutely  contrary  results  in  iden- 
tical cases  is  amendatorj'.  The  Swedish 
case  is  not  unique:  there  are  eight  to  10 
other  cases  which  would  expose  tills  iden- 
tical basic  inconsistency. 

The  senior  Senator  fi'om  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  agrees  that  any  code  provi- 
sions that  would  bring  about  simultane- 
ous investigations  into  dumping  and  in- 
jury clearly  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  act  which  specifies  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  shall  make  a  determination 
of  injury  only  after  being  advised  by 
Treasury  that  a  dumping  price  has  been 
found  by  that  agency. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York  is 
willing  to  excuse  the  obvious  Incon- 
sistency between  the  code  and  the  act  on 
this  point  in  two  ways,  neither  of  which 
is  very  satisfying.  He  suggests  that  ar- 
ticles 5  'a>  and  tb"  of  the  Code  merely 
permit  Treasury  to  revert  to  a  practice 
of  prior  years  in  their  simultaneous  in- 
vestigation into  "evidence  both  of  dump- 
ing and  injury."  But  it  was  precisely  be- 
cause Congress  was  dissatisfied  with 
Treasure's  prior  practice  that  the  act 
was  amended  in  1954  so  as  to  transfer 
the  injury  determination  entirely  over 
to  the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  second  justification  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  for  the  incon- 
sistency raises  more  problems  than  it 
resolves.  He  asserts  that  since  the  lan- 
guage in  article  5(b),  prescribing  simul- 
taneoiis  investigation  of  both  dumping 
and  injury,  is  purely  hortatory,  there  is 
no  binding  obligation  on  the  Treasury 
to  so  proceed. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  must 
admit  that  the  language  and  drafting  of 
this  section  of  the  code  as  well  as  of 
many  others  is  not  as  precise  as  It  could 


be,  but  what  implications  flow  from  a 
purely  hortatory  International  agree- 
ment? If  there  Is  no  binding  obligation 
on  us,  obviously  there  can  be  no  binding 
obligation  on  any  other  signatory  nation. 
If  all  nations  were  to  ignore  this  provi- 
sion, it  would  be  no  more  tragic  than 
a  waste  of  time  and  effort.  But  unfortu- 
nately the  danger  Is  more  serious.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  our  Treasury,  contrary 
to  statutory  law,  is  planning  to  abide  by 
this  code,  hortatorj'  or  not.  After  strip- 
ping the  statutory  security  of  enforced 
standards  of  fair  competition  from  our 
own  domestic  Industry,  we  have  achieved 
nothing  in  return. 

We  are  bringing  procedural  due  proc- 
ess to  England.  Imagine  that.  That  coun- 
try which  fathered  our  own  legal  system 
has  brought  only  one  antidumping  action 
in  recent  years.  The  Canadians  may  im- 
pose an  injury  requirement.  And,  then 
again,  they  may  not  since  Parliamentary 
action  is  required  before  their  laws  can 
be  amended.  Of  course,  as  to  the  simul- 
taneity of  dumping  and  injury  determi- 
nations, there  is  no  binding  obligation  on 
Canada,  Eneland,  or  any  other  nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  executive  has 
adopted  a  code  which  repeals  an  act  of 
Congress  and  by  the  admission  of  Am- 
bassador Roth,  himself  renders  it  "vir- 
tually impossible"  to  ever  impose  anti- 
dumping duties.  We  are  assured  of  noth- 
ing in  return.  The  bargain  is  a  poor  one; 
the  attempt  to  bypass  the  proper  role  of 
Congress  is  an  outrage  and  an  affront  to 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
23  I  made  an  extensive  statement  in  sup- 
port of  the  International  Antidumping 
Code. 

I  had  not  realized  that  today  Senator 
Hartke  would  make  a  further  statement 
on  the  Antidumping  Code.  Othen\ise,  I 
'.vould  have  been  prepared  to  make  a 
fairly  full  reply  to  his  remarks.  However, 
preliminarily  I  wish  to  make  some  brief 
comments  on  the  points  which  I  would 
like  to  elaborate  at  a  later  time.  A  read- 
ing of  Senator  Hartke's  comments  sug- 
gests that  he  is  making  perhaps  five  or 
six  major  points. 

First,  he  states  rather  categorically 
that  there  is  no  basis  for  an  appeal  to 
the  courts  by  a  domestic  industry  on  the 
question  of  the  consistency  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Code  with  the  Antidumping 
Act.  In  fact,  to  my  knowledge  there  has 
never  been  a  court  decision  on  this  ques- 
tion. Moreover.  I  see  no  reason  why  sec- 
tion 516(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
would  not  provide  a  basis  for  appeal  by 
domestic  industry  in  a  case  where,  in  its 
judgment,  compliance  with  the  code  had 
erroneously  lead  to  the  nonimpositlon  of 
dumping  duties. 

Second,  Senator  Hartke  quarrels  with 
my  statement  concerning  protectionism 
hi  relation  to  the  Antidumping  Act.  My 
basic  point  has  and  continues  to  be  that 
the  Antidumping  Act  like  any  other  piece 
of  legislation  in  the  trade  field  Is  suscep- 
tible to  being  applied  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  a  liberal  trade  policy.  Indeed,  the 
main  value  of  the  code  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  consistent  with  the  act,  the  United 
States  and  the  other  major  trading  coim- 
tries  of  the  world  have  agreed  to  Impose 
antidumping  duties  consistent  with  a 
liberal  trade  policy. 
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Third,  Senator  Hartke  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  phrase  "the  major 
cause"  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  is 
synonymous  with  the  term  "the  principal 
cause"  in  the  Antidumping  Code.  In  fact, 
the  Tariff  Commission  decisions,  as  well 
as  the  term  itself,  establish  the  notion 
of  the  cause  greater  than  all  other  causes. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  "principal  cause" 
cannot  be  that  cause  greater  than  any 
other  significant  cause.  There  is  a  very 
considerable  difference  between  the  two. 

Fourth,  Senator  Hartke  challenges  the 
notion  of  "material  injury"  in  the  code 
and  goes  into  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Antidumping  Act.  He  fails  to  note 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
explicitly  told  that  the  notion  of  "mate- 
rial injury"  would  continue  to  be  used 
by  the  Tariff  Commission.  Senator 
Hartke  also  failed  to  mention  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  indeed  consist- 
ently used  the  concept  "material  injury." 
And  moreover,  it  has  done  so  with  ex- 
phcit  reference  to  article  6  of  the  GATT. 

Fifth,  with  respect  to  the  concept  of 
industry,  Senator  H.\rtke  points  to  sev- 
eral Tariff  Commission  decisions  which 
he  says  are  inconsistent  with  the  code. 
I  submit  that  the  question  is  not  the 
consistency  of  the  code  with  prior  Tariff 
Commission  decisions  but  with  the  act 
itself.  Indeed,  the  Tariff  Commission  de- 
cisions themselves  do  not  have  that  de- 
gree of  consistency  which  would  suggest 
a  series  of  decisions  having  the  force  of 
law.  Granted  that  the  code  does  delimit 
the  discretion  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
my  point  is  that  the  standards  that  tht 
code  establishes  are  both  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  the  act. 

Sixth,  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
simultaneity.  Senator  Hartke  says  that 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, contrary  to  statutory  law,  is  plan- 
ning to  abide  by  this  code,  hortatory  or 
not.  Senator  Hartke  provides  no  evi- 
dence for  this  rather  startling  point — a 
point  which  I  believe  is  inconsistent  with 
the  position,  publicly  and  consistently 
taken  by  Secretary  Fowler. 


REPORT  OF  AN  INSPECTION  TRIP  TO 
TEXAS  IN  THE  WAKE  OF  HURRI- 
CANE BEULAH 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  Sunday,  September  24,  I  went  to 
Texas  with  the  Flood  Control  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Pubhc  Works  for  an  in- 
spection of  Hurricane  Beulah  damage  in 
Texas.  This  House  delegation  was  com- 
posed of  Representative  Robert  E.  Jones, 
of  Alabama,  chairman:  Representative 
Jim  Wright,  of  Texas;  Representative 
Ray  Roberts,  of  Texas;  Representative 
James  Kee,  of  West  Virginia;  Represent- 
ative Don  H.  Clausen,  of  California; 
Representative  Robert  C.  McEwen.  of 
New  York;  and  Representative  Jack  H. 
McDonald,  of  Michigan.  We  were  joined 
in  Texas  by  Representative  John  Yoitng. 
of  Texas,  and  Representative  Abraham 
Kazen,  of  Texas,  and  on  Monday,  the 
25th.  by  Representative  Eligio  de  la 
Garza,  of  Texas. 

We  were  accompanied  by  staff  mem- 
bers and  by  agency  representatives  of 
various  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
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whose  names  I  will  ask  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

This  congressional  group  landed  at  the 
Naval  air  station  at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex., 
on  the  24th,  and  on  Monday,  September 
25,  we  divided  into  groups,  two  helicop- 
ter-borne parties  inspecting  and  survey- 
ing damage  between  Corpus  Christi  and 
San  Antonio,  and  the  other  three  heli- 
copter groups  of  us  inspecting  and  sur- 
veying damage  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley. 

On  Monday,  September  25,  in  company 
with  other  officials,  I  surveyed  damage 
from  a  low-flying,  circling  Army  helicop- 
ter in  the  area  of  North  Padre  Island, 
South  Padre  Island,  Raymondville, 
Los  Fresnos,  Weslaco,  Mission.  San 
Benito.  Pharr,  and  Donna,  and  numerous 
smaller  towns.  And  in  addition,  we 
landed  by  helicopter  in  Port  Isabel, 
where  85  percent  of  all  the  buildings  had 
been  damaged,  and  many  so  destroyed 
that  we  could  see  only  the  foundations. 
Port  Isabel  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fury  of 
the  hurricane  when  it  first  entered 
Texas.  At  that  time,  the  winds  had 
reached  a  velocity  of  140  to  150  miles  an 
hour. 

We  also  landed  at  Brownsville,  where 
the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  were  still 
rising,  and  where  I  conferred  with  peo- 
ple, of  whom  Judge  Oscar  Dancy.  county 
judge,  was  the  leader.  And  at  Rio 
Grande  City,  Starr  County,  we  were  on 
the  ground.  The  people  with  whom  I 
conferred  were  led  by  County  Judge  M. 
J.  Rodriguez  and  Arnulfo  S.  Martinez, 
county  school  superintendent.  At  Mc- 
Allen,  Hidalgo  County,  where  the  heli- 
copter landed.  I  conferred  with  Coimty 
Judge  M.  D.  Richardson  and  Paul  G. 
Veale,  mayor  of  McAllen,  as  leaders  of 
the  group. 

We  were  twice  in  Harlingen  on  Mon- 
day, September  25,  inspecting  the  grow- 
ing damage  and  rising  waters  of  Arroyo 
Colorado  from  circling,  low-flying  heli- 
copters, and  were  on  the  ground  at  the 
sandbag  barrier,  and  surveyed  the  in- 
creasing damage  to  homes  and  property 
at  Harlingen. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  26th,  yester- 
day morning,  I  inspected  damage  from  a 
low-flying,  circling  Army  helicopter  at 
North  Beach,  Corpus  Christi,  at  Fulton. 
Tex.,  where  a  tornado  had  leveled  a 
path  through  the  town.  In  numerous 
places  in  Fulton,  no  upright  stick  of  a 
house  was  left  standing — only  the  out- 
lines of  where  it  had  been,  with  debris 
scattered  for  a  long  distance  away  from 
them.  We  also  inspected  from  the  air 
Port  Aransas.  Rockport.  Sinton,  and 
landed  in  the  one  helicopter  in  which  we 
were  traveling,  on  a  bridge  at  the  city 
of  Three  Rivers,  which  stood  at)ove  the 
floodwaters  of  the  Nueces  River.  The 
floodwaters  completely  surrounded  the 
city  of  Three  Rivers,  and  v,-ere  up  in  all 
the  streets  and  buildings.  In  Sinton. 
Tex.,  a  thousand  homes  are  seriously 
damaged,  the  thousand  being  over  50 
percent  of  the  homes  in  the  city. 

Mr.  President.  Hurricane  Beulah  is 
rated  as  one  of  the  three  most  destruc- 
tive hurricanes  in  American  historj".  The 
hurricane  had  a  threefold  damaging 
effect.  First,  the  hurricane  itself,  with  its 
high  winds  and  torrential  wind-driven 


rain;  second,  the  tornados  spun  off  from 
the  periphery  or  outer  perimeter  of  the 
hurricane,  which  struck  towns  and  cities 
and  farm  areas  far  away  from  the  center 
of  the  liurricane  with  the  winds  of  great- 
est velocity;  and,  tliird,  the  water  dam- 
age caused  by  rising  waters  from  the 
torrential  rains,  rainfall  in  volume  with- 
out precedent  in  that  land,  in  some  cases 
up  to  30  inches  of  rainfall,  a  total  of  20 
inches  being  not  uncommon. 

Ninety-five  tornados  were  spun  off 
from  Hurricane  Beulah.  a  record  num- 
ber, approximately  four  limes  as  many 
tornados  as  have  been  recorded  to  have 
been  spun  off  from  the  periphery  of  any 
hurricane  in  the  past. 

It  was  the  damage  from  these  periph- 
eral tornados  which  destroyed  homes 
in  Fulton.  Tex.,  destroyed  85  homes  m 
Sweet  Home,  Tex.,  destroyed  buildings 
and  killed  people  in  Palacios,  Tex. 

Hurricane  Beulah  after  a  course 
through  the  West  Indies  and  across  the 
Yucatan  Peninsula  of  Mexico  and  then 
across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  struck  the 
coast  of  Mexico  shghtly  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River  on  September  19.  It  crossed 
shortly  into  Texas  from  Mexico  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  shghtly  west 
of  Port  Isabel,  swept  up  the  Texas  coast, 
bearing  to  the  northwest,  a  few  miles 
east  of  San  Benito.  Harlingen,  Sebastian, 
Lyford,  and  Raymondville,  Tex.,  and  on 
a  northwest  track  to  slightly  north  of 
Jim  Wells  County,  slightly  north  of  Alice, 
Tex.,  nearly  200  miles  northwest  of  the 
point  of  entrj'  over  the  mainland. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  approximately 
200  mUes  from  where  the  hurricane 
entered  the  State.  Unlike  the  course  of 
most  hurricanes,  this  huri'icane  turned 
south  and  went  into  Mexico  where  it  blew 
itself  out  against  the  mountains  in  Mex- 
ico, pouring  water  into  the  rivers  which 
feed  into  the  Rio  Grande. 

Hurricane  Beulah  came  over  the  main- 
land and  over  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande  with  winds  of  a  velocity  of  140 
to  150  miles  an  hour,  and  was  north  of 
Raymondville  by  3  p.m.  Wednesday,  the 
20lh  of  September,  when  the  winds  had 
decreased  to  a  velocity  of  100  miles  an 
hour.  The  hurricane  was  northwest  of 
Alice,  Tex.,  at  5  a.m.  on  Thursday,  the 
21st  of  September,  with  winds  of  65  miles 
an  hour.  The  hurricane  then  veered 
sharply  southwestward  across  Texas  on 
Thursday,  the  21.st  of  September,  cross- 
ing the  Rio  Grande  between  Falcon  Lake 
and  Laredo,  Tex.,  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 21.  and  entered  Mexico,  where  it 
dumped  vast  quantities  of  water,  swell- 
ing the  streams  in  Mexico,  tributaries  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  adding  to  the  fl<xid 
damage  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  from 
Rio  Grande  City,  Star  County,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  through  the  Arrcyo 
Colorado  at  Harlingen  and  other  points. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  hurricane  has 
cost  over  $1  billion  in  Texas.  One  million 
people  live  in  the  area  of  damage  and 
loss,  which  extended  as  far  north  as  the 
east  boundary  line  of  Matagorda  Coimty, 
more  than  200  miles  from  Brownsville. 
Tex. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  people  are  home- 
less, crops  are  destroyed,  over  half  to 
three-fourths  of  the  citrus  crop  of  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  gone,  dairy 
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cattle  are  lost,  range  cattle  are  drowned, 
homes  are  destroyed,  care  have  washed 
away,  lives  have  been  lost. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  a  disaster  for 
those  people  and  a  loss  to  everyone  In 
the  United  States.  Inevitably  people  will 
have  to  pay  more  for  citrus  fruit,  orange 
juice  and  grapefruit  juice.  With  respect 
to  the  dairy  industry,  they  Indicate  that 
In  some  cases  90  percent  of  the  herds 
will  have  to  be  destroyed  because  of  In- 
fection that  may  arise  from  the  flood. 
It  has  been  impossible  to  round  up  the 
range  cattle  to  determine  how  many  are 
stranded  and  how  many  have  drowned, 
but  we  do  know  that  many  have  been 
drowned.  Crops  have  washed  away  and 
land  has  been  destroyed,  and  lives  have 
been  lost. 

The  great  miracle  is  that  so  few  lives 
were  lost.  I  believe  11  lives  were  lost 
in  Texas.  Much  of  the  credit,  for  the 
small  loss  of  human  life  goes  to  the  fine 
Weather  Bureau  in  Texas  which  warned 
the  people  of  the  location  where  the  hur- 
ricane would  strike  within  10  miles  of 
where  the  hurricane  did  strike.  It  indi- 
cated the  velocity  of  the  wind,  plotted 
the  course,  and  warned  the  people  of  the 
course  that  it  would  take. 

The  Coast  Guard  brought  in  helicop- 
ters from  as  far  away  as  Florida.  The 
Coast  Guard  put  vessels  on  the  outer 
periphery  of  the  hurricane  to  measure 
the  aftereffect. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  services,  the 
Weather  Bureau,  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
Air  Force  which  brought  in  supplies,  the 
Army  with  its  helicopters,  and  the  Navy 
with  its  service,  rendered  a  great  serv- 
ice without  which  hundreds  of  lives 
would  have  been  lost.  Instead  of  only  11. 

In  1900,  without  the  modern  weather 
warning  and  safety  devices,  6,000  lives 
were  lost  in  a  hurricane  in  Galveston, 
Tex.,  In  one  night.  Here,  with  Hurricane 
Beulah,  with  the  fine  services  that  have 
been  rendered,  only  11  lives  have  been 
lost  in  Texas. 

In  Port  Isabel,  of  the  5.000  popula- 
tion, all  but  six  people  were  evacuated, 
which  resulted  in  saving  of  many  lives. 
The  six  who  remained  rode  out  the 
storm. 

This  Is  the  highest  water  ever  seen  at 
Harllngen.  Tex.,  and  many  other  points 
we  Inspected  on  the  groimd,  at  Harlln- 
gen in  Cameron  County,  and  far  north 
at  Three  Rivers  in  Live  Oak  County.  In 
city  after  city  which  we  Inspected,  this 
was  the  highest  water  they  had  ever  ex- 
perienced. Homes,  furnishings,  and  the 
total  possessions  of  people  except  the 
clothing  they  could  run  away  with  were 
often  lost.  The  hopes  of  a  lifetime  in 
terms  of  property,  the  comforts  around 
people,  were  shattered.  This  Is  a  disaster 
of  major  proportions. 

Mr.  President,  we  saw  many  fine  homes 
in  Harllngen,  Tex.,  ruined  by  high  water. 
They  kept  their  cars  until  the  last  mo- 
ment in  order  to  save  their  clothing  and 
then  their  engines  drowned  out,  some  lost 
their  cars  as  well  as  their  homes  and 
possessions. 

Mr.  President,  last  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 21,  this  Senate  by  unanimous  action 
added  to  H.R.  9960.  by  ray  amendment, 
$10  million  to  the  President's  disaster  re- 
lief fund,  raising  the  appropriation  from 
$15  to  $25  million  for  fiscal  year  1968. 


because  of  the  report  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  of  damage  done  in  Texas  by  Hur- 
ricane Beulah. 

On  Friday,  September  22,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  sent  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son the  following  telegram: 
President  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Reports  from  Texas  Indicate  vast.  Incal- 
culable, and  growing  damage  from  Hurricane 
Beulah,  with  succeeding  torrential  rains  of 
more  than  thirty  inches  In  some  areas  of 
South  Texas  and  the  early  estimates  of  five 
hundred  million  dollars  of  damage  In  South 
Texas  growing  hourly,  with  vast  areas  of  land 
under  water. 

I  recommend  the  immediate  declaration  of 
South  Texas,  southeast  of  San  Antonio,  in- 
cluding an  area  as  far  north  as  Victoria,  as  a 
major  disaster  area. 

Ralph  W.  Yasboroogh, 

V.S.  Senator,  Texas. 

On  Monday,  September  25,  this  week,  I 
received  an  acknowledgement  of  that 
telegram  from  the  White  House  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  September  22,  1967. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Tarborough, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  tele- 
gram of  September  22  to  the  President  urg- 
ing that  he  declare  the  occurrence  of  a  nat- 
ural disaster  In  south  Texas. 

As  yet.  the  President  has  not  received  a  re- 
quest from  the  Governor  for  a  disaster  dec- 
laration. Representatives  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  are  maintaining  close 
and  constant  contact  with  the  Governor,  and 
I  have  asked  that  you  be  kept  fully  Informed 
of  all  developments. 
Sincerely, 

MucE  Manatos. 
Administrative  Assistant 

to  the  President. 

fAt  this  point,  Mr.  Hartke  took  the 
chair  as  Presidine  Officer.' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
that  was  Friday  the  22d,  but  there  was 
no  request  from  the  Governor  of  Texas 
that  Texas  be  declared  a  disaster  area. 
Senators  are  familiar  with  the  law  which 
declares  that  the  President  technically 
cannot  declare  a  disaster  until  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  requests  it. 

As  the  scope  of  the  disaster  widened,  I 
received  appeals  from  public  officials  in 
Texas  to  assist  in  obtaining  the  designa- 
tion of  a  disaster  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  telegrams  from  the 
followins  officials:  William  A.  Schmidt, 
county  judge,  San  Patricio  County,  Tex.; 
J.  D.  Wendell,  county  judge,  Aransas 
County,  Tex.:  M.  J.  Rodriguez,  county 
judge,  Starr  County,  Tex. 

The  telegrams  are  dated  September  24, 
25,  and  22,  respectively. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Tajt,  Tex., 
September  24,  1967. 
Hon.  Ralph  YARBOROtroH, 
U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

San  Patricio  County.  Tex.,  needs  help.  Two 
thousand  homes  damaged  by  Hurricane  Beu- 
lah flood  waters.  Please  advise. 
Regards. 

William  A.  Schmidt. 

County  Judge. 
San  Patricio  County,  Tex. 


CORPTTS  CHRISTI,  TEX.. 

September  25, 1967. 
Senator  Ralph  Tarborough, 
Washington,  D.C: 

L.  J.  Wood,  MX).,  county  health  ofBcer. 
Aransaa  County,  has  advised  me  that  a  resi- 
dential area  In  Rockport,  Tex.,  and  Pulton 
area  has  been  Inundated  by  wave  ajid  rain, 
action  of  HiuTlcane  Beulah.  This  area  Is  not 
draining  and  constitutes  a  real  health  hazard 
and  an  extremely  large  breeding  groimd  for 
various  pests.  This  area  has  roads,  yajrds,  and 
so  forth,  under  6  to  8  Inches  of  water.  Im- 
mediate assistance  requested. 

John  D.  Wendell, 

County  Judge, 
Aransas  County,  Tex. 

Edinburg,  Tex., 
September  22, 1967. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
U.S.  Senator,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Governor:  Kindly  designate  Starr 
County  as  an  emergency  disastrous  area. 
Your  assistance  In  expediting  all  available 
help  State  and  Federal  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

M.  J.  Rodriguez, 

County  Judge, 

Starr  County. 
Rio  Grande  City. 
(Relayed    per    sheriff's    office,    Edinburg, 
Tex.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
despite  these  telegrams,  and  despite  nu- 
merous requests,  the  Governor  of  Texas 
failed  and  refused  to  ask  for  the  declara- 
tion of  a  disaster  area.  In  my  lifetime  I 
have  never  seen,  and  have  never  before 
experienced,  a  situation  where,  with  a 
disaster  of  major  proportions  raging  all 
around,  caused  by  one  of  the  three  most 
terrible  hurricanes  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  with  a  billion  dollars  damage 
and  1  million  people  suffering,  that  a 
Governor  refused  to  ask  for  the  declara- 
tion of  a  disEister  area. 

Instead,  he  traveled  around  holding 
hearings  to  determine  the  question  of 
when  or  whether  he  would  ask  the  Presi- 
dent, although  1  million  people  in  south 
Texas  knew  there  was  a  disaster.  If  the 
Governor  did  not  know  it,  then  he  was 
the  only  man  in  the  United  States  who 
did  not  know  it.  He  continued  to  dilly- 
dally, refusing  to  heed  the  appeals. 

I  received  a  telephone  call  from  Judge 
Richardson  of  Hidalgo  County,  and  nu- 
merous other  telephone  calls,  asking  for 
help  to  get  a  disaster  area  declared. 

Today,  Wednesday.  September  27.  after 
returning  just  last  evening  from  Texas, 
to  take  part  in  proceedings  in  the  Senate 
today.  I  received  a  telephone  call  from  a 
medical  oflBcer.  C.  H.  Spence,  medical 
doctor  of  RaymondvlUe,  the  county  seat 
of  Willacy  County,  Tex.,  which  we  viewed 
from  the  air  and  which  was  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  water,  with  water  up  in  all 
of  the  streets  and  buildings.  He  tele- 
phoned me  to  say  that  he  was  very  much 
concerned  about  the  need  to  spray  the 
area  to  kill  swarms  of  mosquitos  and 
flies  which  he  says  will  soon  be  develop- 
ing. He  said  that  unless  controlled,  there 
is  danger  that  they  will  bring  in  en- 
cephalitis and  diarrhea  to  children  in 
shelters  there.  People  had  been  evacu- 
ated by  the  thousands  from  the  lowlands 
into  churches,  schools  and  public  build- 
ings. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Spence  advised  me  that  he 
had  contacted  the  Army  and  requested 
that  they  do  this  spraying,  but  the  of- 
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fleer  of  the  Army  advised  Dr.  C.  H. 
Spence  that  they  could  not  do  so  until 
the  area  had  been  declared  a  disaster 
area.  Dr.  Spence  phoned  me  to  ask  help 
to  get  the  sprays  going.  If  the  spraying 
is  too  long  delayed,  it  might  be  ineffec- 
tive in  preventing  epidemics. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  issued  public  ap- 
peals in  Texas  to  the  Governor  of  Texas, 
day  after  day,  to  request  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  declare  this 
south  Texas  area,  the  place  of  residence 
of  1  million  people,  a  disaster  area. 

I  have  been  advised  that  it  is  on  the 
ticker  today  that  the  Governor  will  ask 
the  President  to  declare  south  Texas  a 
disaster  area. 

To  me.  the  Governor's  delay  in  re- 
questing the  President  for  a  declaration 
of  disaster  has  been  inexcusable.  We 
know  the  numerous  laws  that  are  called 
into  play  for  the  relief  of  the  people  once 
an  area  is  declared  a  disaster  area — from 
the  Office  of  Disaster  Loans  in  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  with  certain  loans 
under  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  with  public  roads- 
rebuilding  powers,  and  many  other 
branches  and  oflBces  of  Government 
which  can  help  if  a  disaster  is  declared. 
The  local  authorities  are  virtually  bank- 
rupt in  some  of  these  cities  now,  with 
all  their  facilities  destroyed.  There  are 
many  other  branches  in  Government 
which  can  help  when  a  disaster  occurs, 
but  not  unless  the  area  is  first  declared 
to  be  a  disaster  area. 

By  contrast,  Mr.  President,  I  point  to 
what  happened  2  years  ago  when  Hurri- 
cane Betsy  struck  the  States  of  Florida 
and  Louisiana.  The  Governors  of  those 
States  immediately  asked  that  the  Presi- 
dent declare  a  disaster  area.  The  Presi- 
dent not  only  declared  them  so,  but  flew 
down  there  and  inspected  the  damage 
while  the  hurricane  was  still  going  on. 

But  this  time,  with  the  damage  mount- 
ing daily,  the  waters  rising,  and  the  con- 
stant appeals  to  the  President,  no  re- 
quest has  yet  been  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernor for  a  disaster  declaration. 

I  hope  that  the  rumor  that  the  Gov- 
ernor is  sending  a  disaster  request  to 
the  President  is  true.  I  hope  that,  after 
so  long  a  dalliance  with  this  terrible  dis- 
aster, with  the  Governor  going  around 
and  making  speeches  in  the  counties  in 
the  disaster  area,  getting  information  on 
which,  he  said,  to  base  an  appeal  to  the 
President  in  order  to  declare  a  disaster 
area,  that  the  Governor  will  finally  ask 
the  President  to  declare  one  so  that  we 
can  bring  relief  to  those  suffering  people, 
and  prevent  epidemics  for  the  future. 

This  is  the  worst  playing  politics  with 
a  disaster  that  I  can  remember  in  my 
lifetime.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  past 
two  generations,  any  American  Governor 
has  ever  played  politics  with  a  disaster 
and  the  suffering  of  his  people  to  the 
extent  that  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
past  week. 

We  hope  that  most  of  the  damage  is  in 
the  past  and  that  less  damage  will  occur 
in  the  future.  But  the  constantly  rising 
waters  in  the  Brownsville  and  Harllngen 
areas  of  Cameron  County,  from  the 
angry  floods  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Arroyo  Colorado  warn  us  that  more 
losses  are  still  to  come. 
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This  is  a  low,  flat,  coastal  plain.  The 
land  is  waterlogged.  The  waters  are  re- 
ceding very  slowiy,  even  where  they  are 
falling,  and  every  day  adds  to  the  loss  In 
Three  Rivers,  in  Raymondville,  in  Har- 
llngen, and  in  numerous  smaller  towns. 
Mr.  Pre.sident,  when  I  was  on  the 
grouiid  at  Three  Rivers  early  yesterday 
morning,  the  waters  had  been  very  high. 
A  helicopter  went  over  the  area  and 
landed  us  on  a  bridge  immediately  over 
the  water.  A  sheriff  showed  us  a  bench- 
mark where  the  wate/  had  fallen  only 
8  inches  in  24  hours. 

Everyone  knows  what  muddy  flood- 
waters  can  do  to  a  house.  Plywood  furni- 
ture, whether  cheap  or  expensive,  comes 
apart.  Sofas  are  ruined.  Walls  fall  in. 
Bedding  becomes  waterlogged,  and 
smells,  and  is  ruined  and  cannot  be  re- 
built. Thi.s  disaster  was  not  sometliing 
that  happened  quickly.  Il  continued  day 
after  day.  People  were  calling  for  relief. 
Yet  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Go\er- 
nor  to  ask  for  a  disaster  declaration. 
I  know  of  no  modern  instance  where 
the  Governor  of  an  American  State,  in 
the  face  of  a  natural  disaster  so  over- 
whelming, has  so  loi  ;  failed  his  people, 
and  failed  to  a.sk  for  a  declaration  of  a 
disaster  ar'^a.  It  is  tragic  for  th  .  1  million 
people  of  southeast  Texas  that  this  dec- 
laration has  not  been  asked  for,  officials 
and  county  judges. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  the  surveying  party  which  went  to 
Texas  on  Sunday,  wiicn  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Flood  Control  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  wiien  they  and 
I  and  others,  surveyed  the  damage.  Some 
of  the  most  know  ledgeable  men  in  Ameri- 
can Government  who  had  worked  with 
these  problems  for  some  10  to  30  yeais 
were  along  on  that  trip,  and  it  enabled 
us  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Flood  Control  Subcommittee,  Committee 
ow  Public  Works,  US.  Hovse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Inspection  of  Hurricane 
Damage,  Texas.  September  24  to  27.  1967 

Washington  party 
congressional    delegation 

Congressman  Robert  E.  Jones,  of  Alabama. 
Chairman. 

Congressman  Jim  Wrlghc.  of  Texas. 

Congressman  Ray  Roberts,  of  Texas. 

Congressman  James  Kee,  of  West  Virginia. 

Congressman  Don  H.  Clausen,  of  California. 

Congressman  Robert  C.  McEwen,  of  New 
York. 

Congressman  Jack  H.  McDonald,  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Special  Guest:  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough. 
uf  Texas, 

Robert  F.  Spence.  Professional  Staff  Mem- 
ber. Committee  on  Public  Works  (Majority). 

Paul  R  S,  Yates,  Professional  Staff  Mem- 
ber. Committee  on  Public  Works  (Minority). 

Marshall  L.  Lynam.  Administrative  Assist- 
ant to  Congressman  Jim  Wright 

Ronald  Clower,  Legislative  Aide  to  Senator 
Ralph  Yarborough, 

Bill  Hamilton.  Press  Aide  to  Senator  Ralph 
Yarborough, 

AGENCY     representatives 

Ambassador  Raymond  Telles.  Chairman, 
US.  Section.  United  States-Mexican  Border 
Development  Commission. 

Melbourne  L.  Spector,  Executive  Director, 


United  States-Mexican  Border  Development 
Commission. 

Lt.  Col,  William  R.  Needham,  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  US.  Army. 

Major  Raleigh  N.  Williams,  Jr. 

Robert  Y.  Phillips.  Director,  Emergency 
Operations  Office,  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

Stephen  Tripp.  Disaster  Relief  Coordinator, 
Department  of  State.  AID. 

Franklin  P.  Hall,  special  assistant  to 
Dwlght  Ink, 

George  Walter,  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Dr.  (Adm)  John  Walsh,  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Dwlght  Ink,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Harry  A.  L.  Lindberg,  Chief  of  Construc- 
tion and  Maintenance  Division,  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Francis  Turner,  Director,  Bureau  Public 
Roads, 

Clarence  "Bud"  Cowles,  Director,  Office  of 
Disaster  Loans,  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

E.  V.  Blghlnattl,  Assistant  National  Di- 
rector. Disaster  Services,  American  Red 
Cross. 

To  join  group  in  Texas 

Congressman  Klka  de  la  Garza,  of  Texas. 

Congressman  Abrahani  Kazen.  of  Texas. 

Congressman  John  Young,  of  Texas. 

George  Hastings,  Regional  Director,  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning. 

Edward  J.  GiUley,  Deputy  National  Di- 
rector. Disaster  Services,  American  Red  Cross. 

Hon.  Joseph  F,  Friedkln,  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner, United  SUtes-Mexlcan  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission. 

RED    CROSS    WORKS    HARD    TO    AID    FLOOD    AND 

hurricane  vienMs  in  south  texas 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  preliminary  re- 
port from  the  American  Red  Cross,  which 
has  been  notable  among  those  doing  a 
magnificent  job  in  relieving  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  Texas  from  the 
effects  of  a  greater  disaster.  This  is  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  me.  dated  Septem- 
ber 25,  from  Gen  .James  F.  Collins.  U.S. 
Army,  retired. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The  American  National  Red  Cross. 
Washington.  DC,  September  25.  1967. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough;  Since  Hurri- 
cane Beulah  first  threatened  the  Texas  Gulf 
Coaet,  hundreds  of  trained  local  Red  Crocs 
volunteers  assisted  by  disaster  staff  from 
many  jwrts  of  the  country  have  been  hard 
at  work  meeting  emergency  needs  and  pre- 
paring for  the  long-term  job  of  helping  Texas 
hurricane  and  flood  victims  recover  from  the 
disaster.  The  American  Red  Cross  Hurricane 
Action  plan  was  put  into  effect  on  September 
17th,  as  soon  as  the  Weather  Bureau  indi- 
cated the  threat  to  the  Texas  coast.  Red  Cross 
operational  headquarters  were  activatec'  in 
Houston  and  the  nine  operatiouil  districts 
responsible  for  the  coastal  area  were  staffed 
Eighty-five  Red  Cross  dis.aster  specialists  went 
to  assist  over  4.600  Red  Cross  chapter  volun- 
teers and  staff  in  the  threatened  area  They 
were  supported  by  thirty-six  mobile  disaster 
units  and  5,000  cots  and  10,(X)0  blankets  bor- 
rowed from  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service, 

Beginning  on  Tuesday,  September  19th, 
Red  Cross  shelters  in  an  area  from  Browns- 
ville north  to  Houston,  west  to  Austin  and 
south    to    Laredo    began    housing    evacuees. 
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This  grew  to  a  peak  of  295  shelters  housing 
over  114.000  evacuees  and  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  rescue  workeis  and  victims  were 
fed  by  Red  Cross.  The  torrential  rains  that 
accompanied  the  hurricane  caused  consid- 
erable additional  damage  and  prevented  peo- 
ple returning  to  coastal  areas.  As  of  Septem- 
ber 23rd.  there  were  110.800  people  In  223 
Red  Cross  shelters,  over  the  weekend,  the 
tot  il  dropped  to  slightly  over  50.000  stlU  in 
133  shelters  In  38  locations.  The  Red  Cross 
was  .still  feeding  approximately  100.000  peo- 
ple over  the  weekend.  When  the  flood  gate 
opened  at  Mercedes,  an  additional  five  shel- 
ters were  opened  at  Harllngen  to  care  for 
about  600  additional  evacuees 

As  of  this  writing,  there  Is  still  the  pos- 
sibility of  additional  flooding  for  new  rains 
which  have  occurred.  A  total  of  110  disaster 
staff  are  now  on  the  Job.  along  with  5.000 
volunteers.  They  are  working  closely  with 
local,  state  and  federal  officials  to  see  that 
all  needed  emergency  help  Is  given  to  flood 
evacuees  from  Texas  communities  and  those 
Mexican  evacuees  who  have  crossed  the 
border  to  safety. 

The  Red  Cross  will  remain  on  the  Job  to 
help  bridge  the  gap  between  what  these  fam- 
ilies can  do  for  themselves  and  the  essen- 
tial help  they  need  over  and  beyond  their 
own  resources  as  they  strive  to  return  to 
normal  living  once  the  waters  have  receded. 

In  order  to  help  you  answer  any  questions 
which  may  come  to  you  from  residents  of 
your  state.  I  am  enclosing  a  pamphlet.  "In 
the  Wake  of  Disaster",  which  outlines  the 
Red  Cross  program  now  in  effect  In  Texas. 
I  will  keep  you  Informed  of  the  progress  of 
our  relief  efforts,  and  will,  of  course,  be  happy 
to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
Sincerely. 

James  P.   CoU-Inr. 
General,  U.S.  Army,  Retired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  pay  personal  tribute  to  the  Red 
Cro-ss  and  to  the  Salvation  Army.  They 
put  plans  into  effect  before  the  hurri- 
cane got  there.  They  were  ready  with 
food  and  clothing.  As  mass  evacuations 
were  undertaken  relief  agencies  moved 
in  with  giant  soup  kitchens.  They  fed 
tens  of  thousands  of  people,  when  we 
add  up  all  the  places  where  food  was 
served. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  4th  Army 
and  General  Stilwell  of  the  1st  Army  Di- 
vision at  Fort  Hood,  who  offered  im- 
portant helicopter  help.  When  I  saw  the 
skill  of  those  pilots  in  maneuvering  and 
the  places  at  which  they  landed  and  how 
close  they  came  to  the  rooftops.  I  said  to 
the  general.  'These  are  the  most  skilled 
helicopter  pilots  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have 
been  in  helicopters  in  Korea  and  other 
places."  I  said,  "They  must  have  been  in 
combat."  He  said,  "Everjone  who  flies 
one  of  these  helicopters  has  been  engaged 
in  Vietnam  except  those  who  have  just 
graduated  from  school."  He  said,  "Many 
of  them  have  served  two  or  three  toiu-s 
of  duty."  They  are  actually  in  combat 
10  months  and  come  back  home.  Several 
of  them  had  served  several  tours  of  duty 
in  Vietnam. 

We  all  appreciate  the  service  rendered 
us  by  them,  and  by  the  other  military 
services,  and  by  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Salvation  Army.  I  hope  the  uire  reports 
are  correct  tliat  the  President  will  make 
an  aerial  inspection.  I  hope  it  proves  to 
him  that  it  is  a  disaster  and  that  it  will 
be  declared  a  disaster  area  and  that  the 
million  people  suffering  from  this  giant 
disaster  will  receive  much  needed  assist- 
ance. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  share, 
of  course,  the  concein  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  what  has  happened 
in  Texas  and  for  the  people  in  Texas 
wlio  have  suffered  from  that  disaster. 
Although  there  is  not  much  I  can  add  to 
or  improve  on  what  he  has  said,  because 
he  has  given  a  comprehensive  report  on 
it,  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  remarks  of 
my  own. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  My  colleague  the 
junior  Senator  from  Texas  was  in  Texas 
when  I  offered  the  amendment  last 
Wednesday.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Texas  telephoned  the  seruor  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott],  who 
brought  his  message  in,  asking  that  my 
amendment  adding  $10  million  be 
adopted,  and  he  pleaded  that  his  col- 
leagues on  that  side  of  the  aisle  join  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  It  was  car- 
ried unanimously  in  the  Senate  on 
Thursday  the  21st.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  enlisting  the  support  of  his 
party  in  support  of  that  motion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  and 
wish  to  express  my  personal  appreciation 
for  his  taking  the  initiative  in  offering 
the  amendment,  which  was  constructive 
and  helpful.  It  was  a  good  morale  factor 
at  a  time  when  the  people  there  were 
feeling  pretty  low.  I  imagine  they  are 
feeling  even  lower  now. 

I  note  by  the  news  ticker  that  the  Pres- 
ident plans  to  make  an  aerial  inspection 
of  the  flood  and  hurricane  damage  in 
Texas  and  Mexico  tomorrow  afternoon. 
I  hope  that  will  result  in  helping  him  to 
decide  to  declare  it  a  disaster  area. 

Mr.  President,  in  terms  of  dollar  dam- 
age. Hurricane  Beulah  is  probably  the 
woi'st  natural  disaster  ever  to  hit  Texas. 
Floods  that  have  resulted  from  the  back- 
lash of  the  hurricane  have,  of  course, 
done  more  damage  than  the  hurricane 
itself. 

As  far  as  damage  in  dollars  is  con- 
cei-ned.  it  has  been  called  Billion-Dollar 
Beulah.  It  will  take  a  while  to  get  cleaned 
up  enough  to  accurately  assess  the  ulti- 
mate cost.  The  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, vested  with  the  power  to  conduct 
and  marshal  Federal  aid  to  an  area  de- 
clared officially  a  national  disaster  one, 
can  now  move  ahead  officially  with  its 
effort.  Governor  Connally  has  just  re- 
quested the  President  to  declare  our 
hardest  hit  S.outh  Texas  counties  as  dis- 
aster areas. 

I  have  talked  this  afternoon  with  Gov- 
ernor Connally.  and  I  fully  support  his 
request  to  the  President.  I  have  placed 
my  Senate  office  at  the  Governor's  dis- 
posal and  will  cooperate  with  him  and 
every  other  Texas  official  in  every  pos- 
sible way  in  efforts  to  ameliorate  the 
damage  and  suffering. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  the  Governor's 
report  that  his  detailed,  but  still  pre- 
liminary, sui'veys  of  the  situation  lead 
him  to  hope  that  initial  estimates  of 
damage  to  public  facilities  may  not  be  as 
substantial  as  originally  feared. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  as  of  today 
three  Air  Force  aircraft  have  been  dis- 
patched from  Langley  Field  in  Virginia 
to  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Corpus 
Christi    for   the   purpose   of   necessary. 


massive  aerial  spraying  operations,  as 
clouds  and  clouds  of  mosquitoes  have 
been  reported.  The  craft  v>,ill  load  insec- 
ticides at  Corpus  Christi  and  at  Ran- 
dolph Field  in  San  Antonio  and  hope  to 
cover  a  miiiion  acres  tomorrow. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  no  useful 
spraying  can  be  done  in  areas  where  the 
high  v.aters  are  still  running.  In  those 
areas  the  spray  is  simply  washed  away 
before  it  can  be  very  effective.  However, 
by  tomorrow  it  will  be  possible  to  spray 
effectively  in  Aransas,  Willacy,  and  Hi- 
dalgo Coimties.  And.  hopefully  by  an- 
other day  Cameron.  StaiT.  Wilson,  Nu- 
eces, San  Patrico,  Goliad.  Jim  Wells, 
Victoria.  Live  Oak.  and  Atascosa  Coun- 
ties can  be  covered. 

Certainly  our  civil  defense  per.sonnel 
have  done  an  excellent  job  in  assisting 
in  the  affected  areas.  Individual  and 
group  efforts  have  been  outstanding.  For 
example,  hundreds  of  volunteers  in  Mc- 
Allen,  Tex.,  have  manned  the  sandbag 
line.  Community  spirit  and  community 
initiative,  despite  the  gravity  of  the  sit- 
uation, is  exceedingly  high.  The  enter- 
prising McAllen  residents  are  utilizing 
portions  of  their  freeway  system  as  a 
bulwark  against  high  water. 

Several  Federal  agencies  have  already 
been  of  assistance.  The  Small  Business 
Administration  is  doing  its  usual  ex- 
cellent job.  The  cities  of  Victoria  and 
Port  Lavaca  will  receive  housing  and 
urban  development  water  and  sewer 
grants  totaling  some  $1,900,500  to  assist 
in  building  needed  facilities  and  to  help 
the  speedy  recovery  from  the  damage 
done  by  the  hurricane.  A  $1,500,000  grant 
to  Victoria  will  be  used  to  help  in  con- 
struction of  a  water  system  and  im- 
prove the  existing  sewer  system.  A  grant 
of  $400,500  to  Port  Lavaca  will  be  used 
to  extend  water  and  sewer  services  to 
low-income  residential  neighborhoods. 

A  new  Port  Isabel  post  office,  on  which 
construction  was  not  scheduled  until 
February  1  of  next  year,  will  be  started, 
instead,  just  as  soon  as  possible.  Such  as- 
sistance, while  certainly  minor  com- 
pared to  the  overall  picture,  is  most  help- 
ful to  these  respective  communities  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  noted  earlier, 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  pieces  of  legis- 
lation to  come  before  the  Senate  this 
year  was  the  recently  passed  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1967.  The  bill's 
main  thrust  will  be  to  assist  victims  of 
flood  and  hurricane  damage  where  their 
homes  and  businesses  and  other  proper- 
ties have  been  destroyed,  as  well  as  help- 
ing to  alleviate  the  future  risk  of  flood 
and  hurricane  losses  in  situations  where 
the  risk  of  loss  exceeds  the  prospect  of 
gain  from  use  of  the  site. 

In  1965  alone,  an  estimated  loss  of  over 
$700  million  resulted  from  damage  by 
inland  floods.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century,  flood  damage  has  increased 
about  5  percent  per  year.  The  population 
of  our  country,  however,  has  risen  only 
2  percent  per  year. 

We  in  Texas  have  experienced  some 
tragic  natural  disasters.  Six  years  ago, 
Texas  experienced  widespread  devasta- 
tion resulting  from  the  onslaught  of  Hur- 
ricane Carla.  This  rampaging  hurricane 
left  an  estimated  $225  million  worth  of 
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damage;  34  people  died;  465  persons 
were  injured,  and  an  estimated  250,000 
citizens  were  evacuated  from  their  homes 
to  escape  the  destruction  of  the  hurri- 
cane. 

Then  this  year  there  was  Hurricane 
Beulah.  Obviously,  no  statistics  can  fully 
register  the  economic  loss  and  disruption 
resulting  from  such  flood  and  hurricane 
damage.  When  rivers  or  coastal  waters 
are  rampaging,  nearby  urban  areas,  such 
as  Galveston,  Beaumont,  Port  Arthur, 
Brownsville,  Corpus  Christi,  and  others, 
suffer  tremendously.  Industries  are 
halted  in  production.  Transportation  and 
communication  facilities  are  damaged  or 
become  Inoperative.  And  most  of  all.  the 
lives  and  money  of  thousands  of  people 
are  endangered. 

The  first  national  flood  protection 
policy  was  inaugurated  over  30  years  ago. 
Since  then  the  Federal  investment  In 
flood  protection  and  prevention  has 
amounted  to  more  than  $7  billion.  Much 
of  this  work  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  The  current  rate  for 
such  expenditures  is  around  $500  million 
a  year. 

As  is  the  case  in  many  other  areas. 
Federal  Grcvernment  programs  have  not 
provided  the  ultimate  and  total  cure  of 
the  problem.  There  are  limitations  under 
the  special  Federal  assistance  programs 
on  the  amount  of  money  available  at  any 
one  time  to  meet  such  natural  emergen- 
cies. The  most  important  type  of  as.sist- 
ance  to  disaster  victims  are  loans  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  But 
often  these  loans  leave  the  victims  with 
considerable  mortgage  obligations. 

Unfortunately,  flood  insurance  Is  not 
usually  available  from  private  insurance 
companies.  The  re.nson  is  that  private 
Insurers  have  not  been  able  to  write 
flood  insurance  policies  on  an  economi- 
cally feasible  basis. 

This  new  Senate  bill  combines  the 
talents  and  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  initiative  and  aid 
of  private  enterprise  in  the  insurance 
industry. 

With  a  helping  hand  from  the  Govern- 
ment, private  insurance  companies  could 
either  assume  a  portion  of  the  risk  in 
carrying  out  the  program  or  could  par- 
ticipate on  a  nonrisk  basis.  Insurance 
companies  would  commit  risk  capital  to 
an  industry  pool  of  companies  which 
would  absorb  a  share  of  the  losses  and 
expenses  of  the  program. 

The  Federal  Government  would  make 
premium  equalization  payments  to  the 
pool  to  cover  losses  and  would  also  pro- 
vide insurance  coverage  to  the  pool  to 
counteract  any  excessively  high  losses. 

This  legislation  also  encourages  State 
and  local  governments  to  adopt  and  en- 
force appropriate  land  use  provisions. 
Such  provisions  v.ould  discourage  the 
future  development  of  land  which  is 
exposed  to  flood  hazard.  A  long  range 
effect  of  this  bill  encourages  a  study  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  insurance 
protection  may  be  available  for  certain 
other  types  of  natural  disasters,  such  as 
earthquakes. 

Thus  the  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1967 
is  an  important  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion:   the  bill  fosters   a  partnership  of 


local.  State,  and  Federal  resources.  These 
combined  efforts  will  work  to  help  solve 
a  natural  problem  common  to  evei-y  State 
and  region  in  our  America  and  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  Texans. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  review 
just  briefly  the  Senate's  previous  action 
in  disastrous  situations,  in  the  absence 
of  an  acceptable  approach  to  a  Gov- 
ermnent-a.ssisted  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

Additional  efforts  were  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  1965  to  help  the 
victims  of  such  disasters  as  that  which 
has  devastated  this  large  portion  of 
Texas  in  the  last  several  days. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  at  that 
time,  I  gave  my  complete  support  to 
whatever  help  was  legislatively  available 
under  the  Small  Business  Act. 

Our  committee  effort  made  it  possible 
for  the  SBA  Administrator,  under  such 
disaster  conditions,  to  extend  the  matu- 
rity of  existing  small  business  loaiis  in 
the  ravaged  areas  and  to  suspend  the 
payment  of  interest  and  principal  for 
as  long  as  5  years. 

In  addition,  we  extended  to  30  years 
the  maturity  for  loans  to  homeowners 
for  the  repair  or  replacement  of  homes 
and  to  business  owners  to  repair  or  re- 
place damaged  or  destroyed  plants  and 
equipment 

In  that  same  action,  we  made  certain 
that  disaster  victims  who  would  qualify 
for  such  SBA  assistance  would  never  be 
left  stranded  due  to  the  lack  of  SBA 
funds  for  such  purposes.  We  removed  the 
ceiling  from  disaster  funds  because  we 
had  learned  from  Hurricane  Betsy  that 
disasters  could  not  be  realistically  an- 
ticipated. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  myself  been  in 
the  disaster  area.  I  was  there  when  the 
full  force  of  the  hurricane  hit.  I  sat  at 
a  ranch  in  the  southern  part  of  Texas 
and  saw  hackberry  trees  blow  across  the 
fields  like  cornstalks. 

I  assured  those  many  fine  citizens  I 
came  in  contact  with,  that  the  Nation 
was  concerned  about  cur  area.  and.  that 
I  was  certain  my  colleagues  would  be  of 
as.sistance  in  extending  any  further 
needed  aid. 

I  commend  both  the  Governor  of 
Texas  and  my  senior  colleague  who.  I 
understand,  has  just  recently  been  in  the 
area  himself,  for  their  individual  efforts 
to  give  the  utmost  assistance  to  the 
people  of  Texas.  I  will,  of  course,  cooper- 
ate with  both  our  Governor  and  my  sen- 
ior colleague  in  the  best  interests  of  my 
State  and  its  people. 

Beulah  is  a  disaster  of  massive  pro- 
portions. Not  since  the  Alaskan  earth- 
quake has  any  of  our  States  been  so 
greviously  injured.  It  is  a  time  when  all 
Texans  must  unite  behind  the  deter- 
mined goal  of  assistance  to  our  stricken 
southern  counties.  It  is  a  time  when 
Texans  must  ask  their  neighboring 
States  and,  indeed,  the  entire  United 
States,  to  come  to  our  assistance  with 
compassion. 

We  need  help.  We  need  food,  clothing, 
medicine,  and  construction  materials  for 
homes,  businesses,  highways,  and  public 
services. 

We  extend  our  thanks  to  all  Americans 


who  have  in  the  i>ast  generously  sup- 
ported the  Red  Cross;  we  ask  that  this 
support  be  increased  and  continued  so 
that  the  Red  Cross  caii  redouble  its  fine 
assistance  to  Texans  and  our  Mexican 
neighbors.  We  extend  our  thanks  to  Con- 
gress which  has  helped  provide  our  State 
with  many  flood-control  projects;  and 
we  ask  that  this  help  be  further  extended 
in  this  time  of  need  to  include  emergency 
funds  for  reconstruction  loans  and  for 
rebuilding  grants. 

Texas  is  a  proud  State.  Almost  every- 
one thinks  of  us  as  the  Lone  Star  Slate. 
But  we  are  not  alone  in  this  time  of 
trouble.  We  already  are  being  helped  by 
thousands  of  volunteers  from  all  over  the 
United  States. 

We  appreciate  that.  We  could  not  do 
without  it.  We  humbly  ask  for  more  such 
help.  And  whenever  other  States  suffer 
natural  disasters,  they  can  count  on 
Texans  to  i-eciprocate  the  goodwill  we 
receive  today. 

For  the  long  teiTn.  it  appears  obvious 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  consider- 
ably improve  and  strengthen  our  flood- 
control  program  for  the  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley. Present  systems  were  prepared  to 
take  care  of  the  largest  floods  envi- 
sioned— but  we  were  wrong  in  estimating 
the  flooding  potent\al  of  storms  such  as 
Beulah.  The  Arroyo  Colorado  system 
will  have  to  be  i-ebuiit  and  further  flood- 
control  projects  and  dams  will  have  to 
be  built  anew  if  we  are  to  control  future 
flood  threats  and  prevent  the  millions  of 
dollars  of  damage  we  have  suffered  this 
time 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjounmient  until  12 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motioii  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  5 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m..)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thursday, 
September  28,  1967,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  September  27.  1967: 
In  The  Navt 

The  following-named  officers  of   the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
cf  captain  In  the  line,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Adamrs.  Frank  M.  Ames.  Lionel  E  .  Jr. 

Adelman.  Joseph  L.        Amme.  Richard  D. 
Alcklen.  William  J..  Jr.  Anderson.  Charles  R. 
Aiken.  Robert  A.  Anderson.  James  L. 

Aklns.  Joseph  W.  Jr.     Ansel,  David  D 
Alberta.  Edward  T.         Appert.  Edward  P. 
.Alexander,  Atkins.  Waldo  A. 

Charles  S..  Jr.  Atkinson,  Roy  C. 

Alford,  Zeb  D  Ayres.  James  E. 
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Babineau,  Francis  E  Crane.  John  W  .  Jr 

Bach.  Nicholas  R.  Craven.  Phillip  R. 

Biicon,  Francis  W.,  Jr.  Creaaman.  Jesse  C. 

Bade.  Robert  B  Crispin,  Robert  E. 

Bagwell.  Wallace  B.  Crockett.  Charles  B., 
Bailey.  Daniel  L.  Jr. 

Bailey.  Emera  S.  Cross.  William  E 

Banks.  Daniel  L.,  Jr.  Crowe.  William  J  .  Jr 

Barber.  Albertus  V  .  Jr  Cum^^lngs,  Charles  W 

Barksdale.  David  A.  Cummings.  Edward 
Barnes.  Alan  P.  M.,  Jr. 

Barondes,  Earl  D.  Cummins,  Peter  P 

Barr.  Robert  M..  Jr.  Curtln,  Lawrence  J. 

Barry.  James  H.  Dallmann,  Paul  H. 

Baughman.  Fred  H  Darcy,  T-oberl  T. 

Baxter.  James  A.  Davles,  James  W 

Beck,  Lester  H.  Davis.  Cabell  S  .  Jr 

Beck,  William.  Jr  Davis.  Ray  E 

Becker.  Karl  E  Davis.  Theodore  F. 

Becker.  Terrlll  F.  Debaets.  Donald  J. 

Bell.  John  H.  Deffenbaugh.  Robert 
Benson.  Harry  L.  M. 

Bernstein.  Fred  J.  Deganahl.  James  A 

Blhr.  Richard  A.  Demayo.  John  J,  Jr. 

Blvln.  Homer  R  Denkler,  John  M. 

Black.  Charles  H  Denton.  Jeremiah  A.. 
Blair,  Richard  E  Jr 

BUxt,  Melvln  D.  Deveas.  Thomas  E 

Boushee.  Prank  L  Dewenter.  John  R.,  Jr. 

Bouwman.  Fredrlc  G.  Dibble.  Henry  M 

Bowen,  James  W.  Dlckleson.  Robert  W. 

Brabant.  Robert  J  Dlffendorfer.  Jarl  J 

Bradley.  Claiborne  S.  Donaldson.  Charles  E  . 
Bradshaw.  Ray  H.  in 

Brand  Richard  G.  Donovan.  James  A 

Brenner.  Thomas  B.  Douglass.  Robert  M. 

Brlggs.  Winston  D.  Douglass,  Walter  M 

Brittaln.  Thomas  B.  Drake.  John  P. 

Jr  Durkln.  Michael  P 

Bromley.  Frederick  B.  Early.  Paul  J. 

Brooke.  Rupert  Ebel.  Stanley  T. 

Broughton.  Walter  T..  Edwards.  George  D.. 

II  Jr. 

Brown.  Bryan  B  .  Jr.  Elkas.  Claude  P., 
Brown.  Floyd  H  Jr. 

Brubaker.  Donald  E.  Ekelund,  Kenneth  O., 
Brumbaugh.  Dale  C.  Jr. 

Bryant,  Bobby  D.  Eldridge.  Richard  A. 

Buck.  Edward  G  Elefante.  Frank  L. 

Bulmer,  Robert  W.  Ellis.  Samuel  S. 

Burkart.  John  C  Elmer.  Joseph  S. 

Burke.  Edwin  J.  Enrlght,  Robert  E 

Calne.  Arthur  D.  Evans.  Jack  E, 

Callaway.  John  D.  Jr.  Evans.  Joseph  D 

Campell.  Richard  D  Fargo.  Robert  R. 

Ctirlqulst,  Roger  Farley.  Russell  J. 

Carman.  Warren  E  FiUTls.  George  W. 

Garment.  Frederick,  Farshlng.  Donald  D.. 

Jr.  Jr. 

Carpenter,  Harold  L.  Fay.  Lawrence  J. 

Carr.  Herbert  W.  Penn.  Richard  W. 

Carr.  Kenneth  M.  Penwlck.  Joseph  E. 

Carroll.  Kent  J  Fine.  Stanley  S. 

Carter  Jack  L.  Finneran.  John  G. 

Casserly.  Christopher  Fischer.  David  W. 

J  Fisher,  James  R.  M  . 
Chamberlain,  Ray-  II 

mond  E  .  Jr.  Fisher   John  H. 

Chapman.  James  H  Flske.  Clarence  O. 
Chattleton.  William  Dpogarty.  Francis  C. 

Chelgren.  John  L  Portson,  Thomas  E. 

Chrlsler,  Robert  P  Poster,  William  L. 

Chrlstoph.  Karl  J..  Jr  Poust.  James  W. 

Clark.  Carroll  D.  Foxgrover.  James  H. 

Clark.  William  E  Franz.  Donald  A. 

Clay.  Harold  S.  Praser.  Walter  R. 

Clement.  Robert  R.  Freeland.  Harold  H. 

Clemente.  Angelo  E.  Fritz.  Charles  W. 
Clifford.  William  P..  JrPrltz.  Ernest  S 

Cocke.  Ildgar  M  Frost,  Richard  A. 

Cole.  Kenneth  J.  Fuller.  Jack  D 

Coleman.  Robert  G..  Gallagher.  Joseph 

Jr.  Gammon,  James  M. 

Comet.  Robert  E.  Gardiner.  Richard  S. 

Conn.  Robert  H  Garllnghouse.  Bruce  B 
Constantine.  James  R  Gary.  Stanley  P. 

Coppedge.  John  O.  Gauthler.  Gene  P 

Corley.  Frank  W..  Jr  Gay.  William  W. 

Corrlgan.  Paul  T  Geary.  John  T. 

Cort.  Walter  W  .  Jr.  Geary.  Joseph  R. 

Count*.  Stanley  T.  Gelger.  Robert  K. 


George,  Robert  McL 
Gideon.  Robert  A.. 

Jr 
Glnn.  Benjamin  F. 
Gokey.  Noah  W  ,  lit 
Goldman.  Peter  J. 
Gormley.  Robert  H. 
Granthaxn.  Delbert  D. 
Gravely.  Samuel  L.,  Jr. 
Green,  Norman  K. 
Greene,  Wallace  A. 
Grove.  George  S. 
Groves.  Thomas  E. 
Guertln.  Louis  H. 
Gygax,  Rex 
Halzlip,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Hallam.  Orval  K. 
Hallett.  Oliver  S. 
Hancock,  David  L. 
Hanklns,  Wallace  W., 

Jr 
Harklns.  William  D. 
Harper.  John  R. 
Harris,  William  H. 
Hart,  Harry  S. 
Harvey.  Etonald  P. 
Hathaway,  Charles  E. 
Hattersley,  Julian 
Haupt.  Richard  W. 
Haynes.  Kenneth  O. 
Henderson.  James  R. 
Herrlck.  Carl  H, 
Herzog.  James  H. 
Hilton,  Robert  P. 
Hlnden,  Harry  J. 
Hinds.  Charles  D. 
Hlnkle,  William  L. 
Hodder.  Arthur  J.,  Jr, 
Hoffman,  Richard  A. 
Hoffmann,  Henry  A. 
Hoffmann,  Roy  P. 
Holden,  William  P. 
Holland,  John  P. 
Holm,  Kenneth  C. 
Holshouser.  Jesse  A., 

Jr. 
Holton.  Wallace  C. 
Hoover,  Lloyd  N. 
Houck.  Donald  P. 
Howard.  Donnell 
Howard.  John  N. 
Hudner,  Thomas  J., 

Jr 
Hume.  David  M. 
Hunter.  'H"  Reld 
Hunter.  Perry  P..  ni 
Irwin.  Charles  M.,  Jr. 
Jackson,  Thomas  E. 
Jacobs.  Richard  B. 
Jefferson.  Harry  P. 
Jennings.  Verne  H.,  Jr 
Jensen,  William  G. 
Jessen.  George  E. 
Jex.  Donald  R. 
Johnson.  Francis  A, 
Johnson,  John  R. 
Johnson.  John  D.,  Jr. 
Johnson.  Theodore  R 

Jr. 
Johnston.  John  W. 
Jones.  Allen,  Jr. 
Karlowlcz,  Mitchell  J. 
Kamagel.  Donald  T. 
Keenan,  Paul  C.  Jr. 
Keener.  Bruce.  Ill 
Keller,  William  P.,  Jr. 
Kellv,  Eugene  F. 
Kelly,  Merrill  E..  Jr. 
Kern.  John  S. 
Klnnear.  George  E.  R.. 

II 
Kirk.  George  G.  E. 
Klser.  Charles  A. 
Kleczewskl.  Marlon  J. 
Klein.  Melvln  E. 
Knueven,  William  H. 
Knutson.  Albert  E. 
Koehler.  Robert  H. 
Kojm,  Leonard  R. 
Korb.  Prank  J. 
Kosnik.  Joseph  T. 


Krejcarek,  Donald  J. 
Lakey,  Keith  G. 
Lansden,  Humphrey 

B. 
Larcombe.   Howard   N. 

Jr. 
Larsen.  Norman  E. 
Lasseter.  Joe  P.,  Jr. 
Lee,  Harry  B. 
Lee,  Robert  E. 
Lemeshewsky,  Andrew 

A. 
Lewis.  Chantee 
Lewis,  John  C. 
Lewis,  William  S. 
Llndgren,  George  B. 
Loranger.  Donold 
Lowans,  Warren  H. 
Lyon,  Henry  J. 
Macomber.  Mark  M. 
Macon,  Benjamin  H. 
Magee.  William  C. 
Manganaro.  Francis  P. 
Maragos,  George 
March,  George  P. 
Martin,  Barney 
Marvin,  Stephen  D. 
Maurer,  Richard  C.  Jr 
Mawblney,  William  T. 
Maxwell,  Robert  A. 
Maynard,  Allison  L. 
McCUnton.  Robert  B. 
McConnell.  John  H., 

Jr. 
McCook,  John  A. 
McCracken,  William 

H. 
McCrary,  Robert  D. 
McDanlel,  William  O. 
McDonald.  Csj-lton  A. 

K. 
McDonald,  Nathan  F. 
McDonald,  William  M. 
McDonald,  Wesley  L. 
McGlll,  John  C,  Jr. 
McGonagle,  William  L 
McKenzle,  William  W., 

Jr. 
McLaughlin,  Norman 

H. 
McMahon,  James  P. 
McNamara,  Thomas 

W. 
Miko.  Charles  R. 
Miller,  William  O. 
MllUgan,  Donald  P. 
Mitchell,  Eugene  B 
Mitchell.  Frank  A. 
Mitchell.  John  E. 
Monger.  Albert  J. 
,  Morgan.  Clifford  L. 
Morgan,  Newton  H. 
Morglewlcz.  Daniel  J. 
Morris,  Max  K. 
Moss.  James  L. 
Muncle.  Maurice  O. 
Munnikhuysen.  Henry 

P. 
Murray.  James  D..  Jr. 
MurrlU,  Robert  L. 
Mussetto,  Bruno 
Myers,  William  A..  Ill 
Navarrette,  Claude. 

Jr. 
Nealon.  William  G. 
Negele.  John  H.,  Jr. 
Nelson,  Clifford 
Nelson,  Perry  W. 
Netherland    Roger  M. 
Newcomb,  Robert  C. 
Newsome.  William  R. 
Nlvlson,  William 
Nordberg,  Delbert  W. 
Nuss,  Jerry  J. 
O'Callaghan.  Edmund 

W. 
Olivari.  Louis 
O'Neill.  Thomas  H.  H. 
Orton,  Robert  D. 
Osbom,  Neri,  III 
Osmer,  James  W..  Jr. 


Pace.  Robert  D..  Jr.  Spangenberg,     Walter, 
Packer,  Duncan  Jr. 

Paddock,  Richard  A.  Spann.  Willis  L. 

Palmer.  Frederick  F.  Spoon.  Donald  D. 

Parish.  George  R.,  Jr.  Spry.  Warren  L. 

Pavelle.  John  J..  Jr.  Stanfleld,  Henry  L. 

Payne.  William  E..  Jr.  Stanley,  Hilton  L. 

Pehrsson.  Pehr  H.  Stensrud,  John  D. 

Peoples.  George  P.  Stevens,  Jack  M. 

Perry,  Dale  S.  Stilwell,  Edward  P. 

Perszyk.  Joseph  S.,  Jr.  Stockdale,  James  B, 

Peters,  Bernard  Stone,  Robert  8. 

Pfelffer.  Wlllard  D.  Stone.  Troy  E. 

Phelps,  Henry  E.  Strayve,  Jerome  R, 

Phillips,  Kenneth  E.  Strong.  James  T. 
Pickert.  AJoyslus  J,  Jr.Swalnson.    Gustav    P., 
Pittman,  Shelly  B.  Jr. 

Pomeroy.  Leslie  K.,  Jr.  Tarpey.  John  P. 

Powell.  Robert  A.  Tate,  Hugh  J. 

Prasslnos.  George  Taylor,  David  J. 

Prlchard.  Reuben  P.,  Taylor.  Dean.  Jr. 

Jr.  Teasley,     William     A., 
pnircell,  Stephen  E..  Jr. 

Jr.  Tedholm,  Charles  E, 

Rae,  William  C.  Jr.  Terrass.  Mllford  S. 

Rank.  Cyrus  A.  Terry.  Harold  L. 

Rasmussen,  John  E.  Thede.  William  L. 

Rauch.  Charles  P..  Jr.  Thomas  Edward  W. 

Rawlins,  Robert  D.  Thummel.  Gerald  P. 

Readdy.  Francis  J.  Thurtell.  Frank  A. 

Rectanus,  Earl  F.  Timldalskl.  James  T. 

Reese,  Walter  H.  ToohUl,  Donald  L. 

Regan,  William  P.  Train.  Harry  D.,  II 

Relchweln.  Fremont  E.  Trott,  Robert  J. 
Reilly.  Jeremiah  D.,  Jr. 

Jr.  Trout.  Roscoe  L. 

Rex,  James  P.  Tucker.  Ralph  M. 

Reynolds,  Milton  L.  Ulbricht,  Frederick  W. 

Rich,  Harold  G.  Underwood,    John    L., 
Rlehl.  Julian  W.,  Jr.  Jr. 

Rigot,  William  L.  Urban.  Henry.  Junior 

Riley,  Daniel  P.  Urbanczyk,    Louis    T., 
Riley,  Edward  E.  Jr. 

Roberts,  Liona  R.,  Jr.  Vail.  Malcom  E. 

Robertson.  William  D.,  Vansickle,  John  R. 

Jr.  Vantuyl,     Andrew    J., 

Robinson,  Wlnthrop  P  Vermllya,  Robert  S. 

Roche,  Robert  P.  Volk,  Ralph  L.,  Jr. 

Rockcastle.  Charles  H.  Vollertsen.  Russell  A. 

Rodgers,  Hollis  T.  Vollmer.  Cecil  R. 

Rogers.  Harry  M.  Vonschrader.    Chand- 
Ross.  Royal  R.,  Jr.  ler  L. 

Ross.  Seymour  N.  Wadsworth.  Dwlght 

Russell,  Wallace  L.  Waits.  Jack  E. 

Russell.  William  M.  Walker.  Grant  J. 

Ruxton.  Robert  T.,  Jr.  Walker.  Grover  C.  Jr. 

Ryder,  Donald  P.  Waller.  Edward  C,  III 

Sabin,  Nelson  Walsh,  Francis  R..  Jr. 

Sanders,  James  E.  Ward.  "J"  "D" 

Sante.  Robert  D.  Warriner.  Victor  G. 

Sapp.  Earle  W.  Watklns.  James  D. 

Schaefer.  William  M.  Watklns.  Robert  W. 
Schnledwlnd,      Robert Weldman,    Robert   M.. 

F.  Jr. 

Scogglns,    Marvin    C, Welch.  Edward  P.,  Jr. 

Jr.  Wellons,  Alfred  G..  Jr. 

Scott,  Benedict  J.  Wells,  Donald  M. 

Scott,  Robert  L.  Wells,  John  T. 

Searl.  Floyd  C.  Wells,  John  W. 

Shaver,  William  M.  Wells,  John  T. 

Shelton,  John  P.  Wenger,  Donald  B. 

Short,  Edward  A.  W'estmoreland.  Arthur 
Shugart,   Kenneth   L.,     E. 

Jr  Whaley.  Luclen  O.  G. 

Simons,  Joseph  T.  Wicks,' William  P. 

Slsson,  Luther  B.  Williams,   Bernard   P.. 
Slater,  Robert  W.  Jf 

Slonlm,  Charles  E.  Williams.  John  G.,  Jr. 

Small.  William  N.  Wilson.  James  G. 

Wineman  Gordon  L. 

Winkler  Cornells.  Jr. 

Woods,  William  L.,  Jr. 

Wyand.  Donald  M. 

Yates,  Andrew  J. 

Smith.  John  A.  Yates,  William  K. 

Smith.  Ralph  F.  Young.  Austin  V. 

Smith.  Roberts.  Young.  Grant  C. 

Smith,  Robert,  H.  Jr.  Youngblade,      Charles 
Smith,  Robert  P.  J. 

Soderholm.  Carlton  E.  Zebrowskl,  Walter  T. 

Soper,  Malvern  E.  Zennl.  Martin  "M" 


Smith.  Demlng  W. 
Smith,  Donald  A. 
Smith.  George  E. 
Smith,  John  C. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  September  27.  1967: 
Department  or  Commerce 

John  P.  Kincaid,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Federal  Trade  Commission 
Paul  Rand   Dixon,   of   Tennessee,  to  be   a 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  term  of 
7  years  from  September  26,  1967. 

Federal  Power  Commission 
Carl  E.  Bagge.  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member 


of   the   Federal   Power   Commission   for   the 
term  of  5  years  expiring  June  22.  1972. 

CrviL  Aeronautics  Board 
G.  Joseph  Minettl,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for 
the   term  of  6   years  expiring  December  31, 
1973. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Kee  Report:    Peace  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  27,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast.  "The  Kee  Report." 

The  subject  discussed  in  this  report  Is 
the  Peace  Corps  and  the  accomplish- 
ments being  made  by  this  organization. 

This  Is  Jim  Kee — bringing  you  the  Kee 
report. 

Nearly  15.000  young  Americans  are  work- 
ing abroad  this  summer  to  give  a  helping 
hand  to  the  world's  most  destitute  people. 
These  are  the  volunteers  ser^'lng  In  the  Peace 
Corps,  an  agency  sponsored  six  years  ago  by 
the  late  President  Kennedy. 

When  this  novel  organization  first  started. 
It  was  viewed  with  toleration  and  skepticism. 
Everyone  wished  it  well  but  there  was  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  youngsters  Just  off  the 
college  campus  were  hardly  equipped  to  help 
the  millions  of  Ill-clad.  Ill-housed  and  111- 
fed  natives  of  the  earth's  backward  areas. 
There  was  a  companion  feeling  that  eager 
volunteers  might  give  offense  by  mixing  too 
freely  in  local  affairs. 

Five  years  of  successful  operation  have 
convinced  the  doubters.  But,  while  Just  about 
everyone  has  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  public  is  still  pretty  much  In  the 
dark  about  Its  actual  operations.  So  let  us 
take  a  look  at  what  these  youngsters  are 
doing  in  far-off  places. 

Slightly  more  than  half  are  engaged  in 
teachlne.  There  Is  a  widespread  need  for 
English  teachers  In  the  fifty-three  countries 
served  by  the  Corps.  Many  volunteers  teach 
other  foreign  languages.  In  countries  where 
illiteracy  Is  common,  the  Peace  Corps  Is 
reaching  an  estimated  half  a  million  adults 
and  children  through  educational  television 
beamed  into  schools  and  community  centers. 

Nearly  one-third  are  working  In  rural  and 
urban  community  projects.  This  means  they 
,nre  helping  to  develop  those  health  and  food- 
growing  projects  which  are  so  desperately 
needed  where  the  most  of  the  people  live  in 
poverty. 

It  may  seem  puzzling  that  volunteers  with 
only  two  or  three  months  training  are  com- 
petent to  act  in  those  fields  where  specialized 
training  is  usually  necessary.  But  the  fact  Is 
that  these  eager-beaver  yo\ingsters  have  done 
amazingly  well  at  mastering  the  practical 
Jobs  which  comprise  most  of  their  work. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  expert  is 
too  often  frustrated  in  primitive  surround- 
ings. To  explain  this.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
that  ten  of  the  world's  greatest  surgeons 
would  be  of  less  help  In  a  native  village  than 
ten  young  ladies  properly  trained  In  flrst-ald 
relief  work.  The  main  Job  is  to  heal  the  cuts 
and  bruises  of  every-day  life  and  to  teach 
the  basic  facts  of  sanitation. 


The  Peace  Corps  is  looked  upon  as  pri- 
marily an  organization  of  young  people, 
which  it  Is.  But  older  volunteers  are  given  a 
hearty  welcome  when  they  have  skills  which 
are  urgently  needed  in  the  field.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  in  agriculture  and  allied  pursuits 
because  Increasing  the  food  yield  Is  so  im- 
portant In  backward  areas. 

India,  where  the  food  shortage  is  reaching 
crisis  proportions,  is  a  Peace  Corps  priori.ty. 
One  project  designed  to  increase  the  poultry 
yield  has  worked  out  better  than  expected 
and  slmll&r  projects  are  now  getting  under- 
way. 

The  volunteers  are  taught  to  live  simply 
so  as  not  to  offend  th«  poor  people  among 
whom  they  work.  This  means  a  standard  of 
living  below  what  they  were  accustomed  to 
In  our  country. 

The  Peace  Corps  may  be  described  as  an 
exp>eriment  In  the  idealism  of  American 
youth.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  so  far  It 
has  worked   out   very  well. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


President  Johnson's  Remarks  in  Signing 
Food  Stamp  Bill  Into  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOtJRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  27,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bright  sun  which  shone  on  the  rose 
garden  at  the  Whit*  House  at  noon  today 
signaled  a  bright  new  prospect  for  health 
and  well-being  for  an  e.^^timated  1.200.000 
additional  Americans  who  should  be  able 
to  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  food 
stamp  program  as  a  result  of  the  Presi- 
dent's signing  today  of  Public  Law  90-91. 
The  new  law  authorizes  appropriations  of 
up  to  $200,000,000  for  the  1968  fiscal  year, 
and  up  to  $225,000,000  for  the  1969  fiscal 
year,  to  continue  the  food  stamp  program 
initiated  on  a  very  small  pilot  basis  In 
eight  areas  of  the  country  6  years  ago. 

The  program  is  now  operating  on  an 
annual  rate  basis  of  5160.000,000.  with 
nearly  2  million  participants,  so  that  the 
new  authorization,  if  followed  by  appro- 
priation of  the  funds  budgeted  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  will  make  possible  an 
expansion  of  about  600,000  persons  this 
year.  A  similar  expansion  of  600,000 
could  take  place  in  the  following  year  if 
the  authorized  funds  are  appropriated. 
Boston.  New  York,  and  some  of  the  other 
cities  not  yet  in  the  program  should  be 
able  to  come  in  during  the  present  year  or 
soon  thereafter.  I  certainly  hope  they  do 
enter  this  successful  program.  I  hope  the 
plan  can  also  be  put  into  effect  in  other 
areas  of  Missouri  than  just  St.  Louis. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  in  the  CoNCRESsiONAt 
Record  the  remarks  made  by  President 
Johnson  this  noon  in  signing  Public  Law 
90-91,  as  follows: 
Remarks    of   the    President   Upon    Sicnxng 

THE  Food  Stamp  Act,  September  27,  1967 

Good  morning  ladles  and  gentlemen,  Sen- 
ator Aiken,  Senator  Byrd,  Senator  Ellender, 
Senator  Boggs,  Chairman  Poage,  Congresn- 
woman  Sullivan.  Congressman  Purcell,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
who  I  did  not  get  recorded  here : 

I  welcome  one  and  all  of  you  for  the  good 
work  that  you  have  done  I  think  we  all 
share  the  common  view  that  we  want  no 
American  in  this  country  to  ever  go  hungry. 
We  believe  that  we  have  the  knowledge,  the 
compassion,  and  the  resources  to  banish 
hunger  and  to  do  away  with  malnutrition.  If 
we  will  only  apply  those  resources  and  those 
energies. 

The  bill  that  I  have  asked  you  to  be  here 
with  me  when  I  sign  puts  some  of  that  abun- 
dance mto  the  reach  of  the  people  of 
America. 

Under  the  Food  Stamp  Program  a  low- 
Income  family  can  take  what  little  money  It 
has  for  food  and  purchase  food  stamps.  At 
the  neighborhood  grocery  these  are  worth 
more  than  they  cost.  The  difference  Is  made 
up  by  the  Feder.al  Government. 

Pood  stamps  are  not  the  only  weajxjn  In 
the  assault  on  hunger.  The  Food  Stamp  Act 
was  passed  three  years  ago.  In  that  time,  the 
program  has  expanded  from  43  pilot  areas  in 
23  States  to  838  areas  In  41  States.  Today  It 
Is  helping  to  feed  nearly  2  million  needy 
Americans.  This  extension  will  enable  us  to 
do  still  more 

We  have  nearly  20  million  school  chil- 
dren— more  than  ever  before — receiving  low 
cost  or  free  meals  under  the  School  Lunch 
Program.  That  program  today  is  in  its  21st 
year. 

More  than  100.000  children  have  a  better 
chance  to  learn  because  they  began  their 
day  with  a  decent  breakfast  because  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  that  we  passed  In  1966. 

Three-million  needy  Americans  In  family 
units  are  receiving  better  diets  in  the  Com- 
modity Donation  Program  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

As  I  sign  this  Act,  I  am  asking  the  Secre- 
tary to  help  America's  300  poorest  counties 
which  do  not  now  have  food  assistance  to 
start  a  Community  Distribution  Program  to 
be  available  for  the  low-income  families. 

We  are  all  mindful  that  the  poor  need  more 
than  tood.  The  causes  of  poverty  are  com- 
plex. The  answers  to  poverty  are  very  diffi- 
cult. The  escape  from  poverty  It  not  going 
to  come  soon,  but  we  must  all  continue  to 
try  the  best  way  that  we  can  to  give  all  that 
we  can  to  banish  poverty  from  our  land. 

Poverty's  cruelest  wound  Is  hunger.  The 
Act  that  we  will  sign  today.  I  think,  will  do 
some  little  something  to  relieve  some  of  that 
hunger. 

To  those  men  and  women  In  the  House  and 
Senate  who  have  had  the  vision  to  help  us 
prepare  this  bill  by  the  long  drawn  out 
hearings  and  the  days  In  conference,  and 
the  debates  on  the  floor,  we  owe  them  all  a 
debt  of  gratitude  which  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge on  behalf  of  the  American  people. 
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This  will  help  our  poor.  This  will  help  our 
farmers.  And  even  though  this  Is  a  blparUsan 
group,  I  hope  It  will  help  our  Congress. 


National  Standards  for  Rat  Control 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or   NXW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  27.  1967 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 22.  1967.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
addressing  the  Urban  Renewal  Directors 
Association  of  Long  Island.  At  that  meet- 
ing I  proposed  local  action  to  combat 
the  spread  of  rats  from  increased  demo- 
lition activities. 

We  are  tearing  down  more  buildings 
than  ever  before  in  the  United  States 
for  urban  renewal  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, but  as  we  do.  we  are  contributing 
to  the  proliferation  of  the  rat  problem. 
Rats  tend  to  flock  to  and  breed  in  rotting 
buildings,  and  once  demolition  activities 
begin,  they  are  dispersed  to  other  sur- 
rounding structures. 

To  coordinate  and  strengthen  our  ef- 
forts to  control  the  rat  problem.  I  am 
suggesting  a  new  approach  calling  for 
both  national  and  local  action. 

At  the  national  level.  I  am  suggesting 
the  Issuance  of  regulations  on  all  new 
and  pending  urban  renewal  projects  and 
other  Federal  programs  Involving  demo- 
lition of  buildings,  requiring  a  certificate 
from  an  exterminator  before  Federal 
funds  for  demolition  of  structures  are 
released. 

This  requirement  could  be  embodied 
in  Federal  regulations,  as  a  provision  in 
urban  renewal  contracts  and  as  a  condi- 
tion to  the  certification  of  workable  pro- 
grams for  local  governmental  units. 

At  the  local  level.  I  am  suggesting  that 
in  every  incorporated  village,  town,  city, 
or  county  having  jurisdiction  for  the  is- 
suance of  certificates  to  demolish  struc- 
tures, a  new  ordinance  be  adopted  re- 
quiring a  certification  that  an  extermi- 
nator has  visited  the  property  before 
demolition  takes  place. 

These  suggestions  are  not  in  conflict 
with  local.  State,  or  Federal  programs  to 
fight  the  war  against  rats.  They  repre- 
sent an  effort  to  strengthen  all  of  our 
allies  in  the  war  against  rats  and  to  forti- 
fy our  laws  so  as  to  prevent  a  spreading 
of  the  rat  problem. 

Recently  the  village  of  Bellmore,  in 
my  district,  experienced  a  rat  problem 
which  proved  to  the  people  of  that  vil- 
lage that  rats  were  not  a  big  city  prob- 
lem alone. 

If  we  adopt  national  standards  requir- 
ing that  an  exterminator  be  called  in 
prior  to  the  release  of  Federal  funds  in 
urban  renewal  demolition  work,  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  can  be  made  in  co- 
ordinating the  battle  against  rats.  I  am 
today  making  such  a  proposal  to  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Robert  Weaver,  in  an  effort  to  have  such 
a  requirement  included  in  national  guide- 
lines issued  by  that  agency. 
At  the  same  time.  I  will  urge  local  of- 


ficials in  my  congressional  district  to  en- 
act local  ordinances  requiring  an  exter- 
minator's certificate  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  any  permit  for  demolition.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  contact  their  State  legisla- 
tors and  local  governments  to  recom- 
mend similar  action  by  every  local  gov- 
ernmental unit  in  the  United  States. 

On  July  20,  1967.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives refused  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed Federal  rat  control  bill  by  a  vote 
of  207  to  176.  I  voted  with  the  minority 
because  I  supported  Federal  assistance 
to  local  governments  in  the  fight  against 
rats. 

At  that  time  there  were  many  who 
laughed  and  joked  about  the  proposed 
assistance  for  rat  control  but  it  soon  be- 
came quite  clear  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  made  a  mistake.  That 
error  was  corrected  on  September  20, 
1967,  when  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  227 
to  173,  attached  to  the  partnership  for 
health  bill  an  amendment  adding  $40 
million  for  rat  control  projects.  The 
funds  will  be  made  available  imder  this 
amendment  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
grants  to  public  and  private  agencies  for 
special  projects. 

I  was  on  leave  of  absence  because  of 
illness  when  this  vote  was  taken,  but  all 
who  know  me  know  exactly  where  I  stand 
on  this  legislation.  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  not  enough  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  grants  to  aid  local  gov- 
ernments control  of  rats — we  must  do 
more.  Administrative  steps  at  the  Fed- 
eral and  local  level  are  needed  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  rats,  and  it  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  I  propose  national  standards  for 
federally  financed  housing  projects  and 
local  ordinances  to  protect  the  public 
against  rat  proliferation  in  connection 
with  demolition  work. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these 
steps,  and  urge  the  same  procedures  in 
their  respective  districts,  to  assure  a  co- 
ordinated and  effective  effort  in  the  fight 
to  control  rats. 


President  Johnson's  Leadership  in  Con- 
sumer  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV^S 

Wed7iesday,  September  27,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  during  ceremonies  at  the  White 
House.  President  Johnson  reaffiiTned  his 
administration's  commitment  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  American  con.sumer.  In 
remarks  made  in  the  Rose  Garden  to  a 
group  of  presidents  or  other  top  oflBcials 
of  many  of  our  national  voluntary  civic, 
community,  church,  labor,  and  public 
service  organizations,  the  President 
reiterated  his  position  that  the  slogan 
"let  the  buyer  beware"  has  no  place  in 
our  society. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  in 
the  Rose  Garden  when  President  John- 


son met  with  consumer  leaders  to  out- 
line his  continued  support  for  the  legis- 
lation he  has  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress for  the  protection  of  the  American 
public  from  unsafe  or  deceptive  products 
and  from  predatory  selling  or  credit 
practices  which  keep  the  poor  in  a  per- 
petual bondage  of  debt  and  despair,  and 
which  cheat  even  the  sophisticated  pur- 
chaser. 

The  group  of  national  leaders  gathered 
in  the  Rose  Garden  to  hear  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  summoned  to  the  White 
House  by  Betty  Fumess,  special  assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  consumer  af- 
fairs. I  was  glad  to  hear  the  President 
stress  the  importance  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  efforts,  including  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  voluntary  organizations,  to 
"improve  the  quality  of  consumer  edu- 
cation in  this  country." 

I  was  particularly  pleased  that  the 
President  used  this  occasion  to  express 
once  again  his  strong  support,  and  that 
of  his  administration,  for  effective 
truth-in-lending  legislation  "to  assure 
that  a  consumer,  shopping  for  credit, 
knows  exactly  what  he  is  paying  in  in- 
terest costs." 

He  stated : 

These  credit  costs  should  be  expressed  at 
an  annual  percentage  rate. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  toughest  nut 
to  crack  in  the  truth-in-lending  legisla- 
tion as  it  afifects  open-end  credit  usually 
referred  to  as  revolving  credit. 

JOHNSON       ADMINISTRATION'S      UNPRECEDENTED 
RECORD      ON       CONSrMER      LEGISLATION 

As  Vice  President.  Lyndon  Johnson 
worked  diligently  to  help  enact  consumer 
legislation  recommended  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  in  his  consumer  mes- 
sage of  March  1962,  which  was  the  first 
message  of  its  type  ever  sent  to  Congress. 
After  he  became  Chief  Executive.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  recommended  additional 
far-reaching  consumer  legislation  to 
Congress  and  succeeded,  during  the  89th 
Congress,  in  achieving  enactment  of  an 
unprecedented  body  of  consumer  law. 
The  legislation  is  now  helping  to  set  new 
standards  of  consumer  protection.  As  the 
President  stated  last  Friday: 

We  are  creating  a  consumer  ethic  that  Is 
lalr  both  to  the  seller  as  to  the  buyer.  We 
are  going  to  be  unrelenting  In  our  efforts.  We 
are  going  to  stay  on  the  job.  We  are  going 
to  pursue  It  every  day.  We  are  going  to  win. 

In  his  remarks,  the  President  not  only 
listed  the  achievements  of  the  past 
several  years  in  consumer  legislation  but 
called  for  renewed  effort  to  enact  those 
consumer  bills  still  awaiting  passage. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  insert  in  the  Congression.\l 
Record  President  Johnson's  remarks  of 
September  22  before  the  heads  of  na- 
tional voluntary  organizations  partici- 
pating in  the  consumer  conference  called 
by  the  President's  Special  Assistant  for 
Consumer  Affairs,  as  follows: 
Remarks    of    the    President    Before    the 

CONSL-MER       GB0rP.S,       THE      ROSE       CaRDEN", 

September  22,  1967 

Miss  Furness,  Congresswoman  Sullivan, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  I  am  late. 
I  am  very  happy  that  Mrs.  Sullivan,  who  Is 
a  champion  of  our  cause,  could  be  here  with 
you  this  morning. 


September  27,  196 
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The  people  that  all  of  you  represent — the 
American  consumers — are  very  much  In  our 
mind  and  we  are  concerned  with  many  good 
things  about  them,  and  some  problems  they 
also  have. 

We  are  happy  that  we  believe  In  this  coun- 
try our  American  consumers  enjoy  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  of  any  people  In  the 
world. 

We  are  very  happy  that  that  standard  has 
consuintly  risen  dtulng  the  last  four  years. 

There  are  more  than  7  million  more  people 
working  today,  contributing  to  that  economy 
instead  of  draining  from  it. 

In  the  last  three  months,  we  have  put 
more  than  15  million  people  on  new  Jobs. 

Real  income  has  risen  about  17  percent  for 
the  average  American. 

The  net"  financial  wealth  of  the  American 
families  has  risen  $150  billion. 

These  statistics  are  important  only  be- 
cause of  the  thing  I  want  to  say  now. 

Prosperity  and  progress  are  good,  but  they 
are  not  allg'^od  They  bring  problems  with 
them.  As  new  materials  are  created,  as  new  in- 
ventions come  on  the  market,  as  new  meth- 
ods of  financing  are  devised,  as  new  sales 
pitches  are  made,  we  must  be  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  the  dangers  that  accompany 
them. 

That  is  Betty's  Job  and  that  Is  your  Job. 
That  is  Mrs.  Sullivan's  job.  That  Is  a  matter 
of  great  moment  and  concern  to  me. 

We  feel  the  consumer  should  have  the 
satisfaction  and  the  security  of  knowing  that 
he  is  not  being  taken  unfair  advantage  of. 
The  slogan  "let  the  buyer  beware"  has  no 
place  in  our  society. 

Our  consumers,  we  think,  here  at  the 
White  House,  have  the  right  to  expect  safety 
in  the  products  that  are  sold  to  them. 

They  have  the  right  to  choose  between  a 
variety  of  products  and  to  exercise  a  choice. 

They  have  a  right  to  be  fully  Informed 
about  the  products  they  buy — and  this  cov- 
ers everything  from  telling  them  the  honest 
weight  of  a  food  product  to  spelling  out  pre- 
cisely how  much  money  they  will  be  paying 
at  an  annual  percentage  rate  on  a  loan. 

We  feel  they  have  the  right  to  have  their 
views  of  matters  of  national  Importance 
represented  in  the  highest  councils  of  their 
country  and  their  government. 

We  have  tried,  sfnce  the  days  I  was  Vice 
President,  in  this  Administration  and  the 
preceding  one.  We  have  made  a  great  and 
constant  effort  to  try  to  assure  these  rights. 
We  have  tried  to  secure  for  the  consumer  his 
rightful  place  in  our  economy. 

It  has  not  been  easy — special  interests  have 
usually  fought  us  every  step  of  the  way — 
but  I  believe  we  have  come  a  very  long  way 
in  this  consumer  field,  relatively  speaking. 

The  89th  Congress,  which  some  rightly 
called  the  consumers'  Congress,  saw  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  consumers  of  America — 
meaning  all  Americans — and  they  did  the 
following  things  abovit  them: 

The  Truth  in  Packaging  Act — which  as- 
sured the  buyer  will  know  what  he  is  pur- 
chasing, how  much  it  weighs,  and  who  made 
It. 

The  Traffic  and  Highway  Safety  Acts — 
which  have  begun  our  all-out  attack  on  the 
mounting  toll  of  death  and  destruction  on 
our  highways. 

The  Child  Protection  Act — which  will  safe- 
guard our  children  from  hazardous  toys. 

And  bills  providing  for  Increased  insurance 
protection  for  people  who  place  their  savings 
on  deposit. 

That  Is  past.  We  don't  want  to  live  in  the 
past.  We  don't  want  to  spend  our  time  talk- 
ing about  the  past  except  to  provide  an  ex- 
ample that  we  can  learn  from  and  emulate. 

Because  of  that  progress,  we  have  felt  en- 
couraged. If  we  could  do  this  in  the  89th 
Congress,  what  should  we  try  in  the  90th? 

We  have  12  actions  that  we  have  urged 
the  Congress  to  take  in  behalf  of  the  con- 
sumer. 
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They  Include  the  Truth  in  Lending  Bill, 
which  Mrs.  Sullivan  has  done  such  yeoman 
service  upon.  I  want  to  publicly  acknowledge 
and  congratulate  her. 

That  Is  legislation  to  assure  that  a  con- 
sumer, shopping  for  credit,  knows  exactly 
what  he  is  paying  in  Interest  costs. 

We  have  many  others.  I  will  Just  name  a 
few. 

One  Includes  the  amendments  to  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  That  Is  legislation  to 
prevent  accidents,  to  make  clothing  and 
household  items  much  safer  for  all  of  us. 

Betty  Furness  has  worked  on  that  legisla- 
tion, was  before  the  Congress  for  all  of  us 
on  It. 

I  can  say  that  our  legislative  package  cov- 
ers everything  from  making  meat  more 
wholesome  to  the  safe  movement  of  natural 
gas  bv  pipeline. 

We  are  trnng  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
see  that  the  consumer  is  protected.  We  will 
not  achieve  that  this  year.  We  didn't  In  the 
89th  Congress;  we  won't  in  the  90th  Congress. 
We  will  be  working  on  it  when  they  have  the 
100th  Congress.  But  we  are  breaking  down 
old  barriers. 

We  are  setting  new  standards.  We  are  cre- 
ating a  consumer  ethic  that  Is  fair  both  to 
the  seller  as  well  as  to  the  buyer.  We  are 
going  to  be  unrelenting  in  our  efforts.  We 
are  going  to  stay  on  the  Job.  We  are  going 
to  pursue  it  every  day.  We  are  going  to  win. 
Betty  is  our  leader  in  this  field.  I  look  to 
her  and  her  office  as  my  eyes  and  my  ears 
in  the  consuming  area.  What  she  knows  I 
can  have  a  part  of.  What  reaches  her  usually 
reaches  me. 

I  want  to  ask  each  of  you  to  talk  to  her 
about  the  Information  that  you  think  you 
would  like  for  me  to  know.  I  am  sure  she 
will  relav  it  to  me. 

She  had  barely  settled  down  In  this  Job 
before  she  started  planning  this  get-together 
here  today. 

I  want  to  express  the  hope  that  you  will 
work  closely  with  her  and  with  the  Consumer 
Advlsorv  Council.  I  believe  this  lady  is  bright, 
dedicated  and  determined.  I  believe  she  is 
going  to  make  it  possible  for  the  consumer's 
voice  to  be  heard  loudly,  clearly  and  effec- 
tively, if  you  give  her  support  and  If  I  give 
her  support. 

We  have  the  President's  Committee  on 
Consumer  Interest  That  is  a  Cabinet  level 
committee.  It  is  sorely  concerned  with  the 
consumers. 

I  would  like  you,  with  Betty,  to  try  to 
work  out  ways  for  us  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  consumer  education  In  this  country.  I 
know  this  is  something  that  you  have  been 
devoting  a  lot  of  time  to.  but  we  must  move 
on  from  Just  gettmg  the  catalog,  looking  at 
it,  and  seeing  the  rating  There  are  a  lot  of 
other  Jobs  to  be  done. 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  make  prog- 
ress, we  are  going  to  have  to  have  more  than 
Just  one  person  working  at  It. 

You,  through  your  groups  and  the  people 
you  speak  for.  can  actively  support  us  and 
be  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 
What    grievances    yoti    have    we    want    to 
know.  Your  consumers  can  tell  you.  and  you 
can  tell  Betty.  She  will  tell  me  and  I  will 
try  to  tell  your  Congressman. 
That  is  a  part  of  this  Job. 
Your  organizations  cover  almost  every  con- 
ceivable area  of  American   life.  You  are  in 
touch  with  millions  of  people.  That  is  your 
job,  to  work  with  those  specific  groups  that 
add  up  to  millions  in  the  long  run. 

Our  Job  is  to  adequately  protect  and  prop- 
erly serve  all  of  those  millions. 

We  don't  always  live  up  to  their  expecta- 
tions. We  don't  always  discharge  our  respon- 
sibilities as  they  think  we  should.  But  we 
are  aware  of  them.  We  want  so  much  to  be 
equal  to  them. 

I  do  feel  that  the  country  has  moved  for- 
ward in  the  last  few  years  in  consumer  edu- 
cation and  in  consumer  legislation.  It  hasn't 


gone  as  far  as  It  needs  to  go.  How  far  It  will 
go  Is  going  to  be  determined  somewhat  by 
the  way  I  do  my  Job  and  Betty  does  her  Job, 
And  It 'will  be  determined  a  lot  by  how  well 
you  do  your  Job,  taking  the  grlev.mces,  for- 
mulating them  Into  reasonable,  marketable 
suggestions,  making  them  appealing,  and 
bringing  them  In. 

Let's  try  to  effect  and  de'vlse  solutions  to 
them. 

This  Is  not  something  we  are  going  to 
settle  this  afternoon.  It  is  something  we  are 
going  to  have  to  work  at  30  days  a  month  for 
365  days  a  year. 

There  will  be  great  rewards  and  great 
satisfaction  that  ■wll  come  to  us  If  we  can 
take  these  protective  measures  and  move 
fon^-ard  in  an  enlightened  way  to  not  only 
serve  the  buyer  well  in  this  country,  but  to 
be  Jtist,  reasonable  and  helpful  to  the  seller. 

We  just  might  as  well  face  up  to  it.  The 
good  old  days,  where  a  person  could  make 
the  best  mouse  trap,  have  his  own  way  about 
what  it  did  and  the  dangers  associated  with 
it,  all  of  the  prices  he  chargei.  the  way  it  was 
sold,  the  Interest  that  was  requested — thoee 
davs  are  gone  and  forgotten. 

"The  bridge  of  the  railroad  now  crosses  the 
spot.  We  have  turned  the  horses  and  the 
carriages  out.  We  are  going  to  try  to  make 
this  Congress  and  the  next  Congress  an 
improvement  on  the  89th,  which  I  think 
history  will  show  was  more  aware  of  and 
more  concerned  with  the  200  million  con- 
sumers of  this  nation  than  any  Congress  in 
all  of  our  history 

If  we  can  do  that.  I  think  the  time  you 
spend  here  this  afternoon  will  be  well  worth- 
while. It  will  be  a  great  day  for  every  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Problems  of  Federal  Debt  Management 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   n-LlNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  27.  1967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  infia- 
tion.  Federal  debt,  priorities  in  spend- 
ing, taxes,  balance  of  payments,  interest 
rates,  and  deficit  financing  are  all  sub- 
jects of  major  importance  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation. 

Significant  contributions  to  this  im- 
portant economic  dialog  are  made  by 
two  recently  published  articles:  "Prob- 
lems of  Federal  Debt  Management"  by 
our  colleague:  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
and  "The  Inexcusable  Infiation"  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Representative  Curtis,  writing  in  a 
pamphlet  published  by  National  Asso- 
ciated Ba'^ine.ssmen.  Inc.,  exposes  what 
he  terms  the  fallacies  of  the  new  eco- 
nomics. The  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
argues  that  a  "tax  increase  is  a  gratui- 
tous insult  to  the  public." 

Both  articles  desen'e  thoughtful  at- 
tention. I  insert  them  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Problems  of  F^der.m.  Debt  Management 
(By  Thomas  B  Curtis) 

(Foreword.— The  following  article  was  pre- 
pared for  National  Associated  Businessmen, 
Inc.  bv  Congressman  Thomas  B.  Curtis  (R- 
Mo.i.  It  brings  to  our  members  and  others 
who  read  It  a  fresh  and  wholeeome  insight 
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Into  the  vital  probleniB  of  Federal  fiscal 
policy,  partlciUarly  those  arising  from  large 
continuing  deficit*  and  a  huge  and  rapidly 
Increasing  Federal  debt.  We  believe  that  this 
analysis  of  the  "Problems  of  Federal  Debt 
Management"  U  one  of  the  best  that  has 
been  made.  It  Is  easily  read  because  of  its 
clarity,  non-tecbnlcal  language,  and  forth- 
right conclusions.  It  should  appeal  not  only 
to  businessmen  but  to  all  others  who  watch 
with  grave  concern  the  continual  decline  In 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  and  the 
growing  threat  to  the  Nation's  solvency. 

(Congresaman  Curtis  has  served  In  tlie  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  continuously  since 
1951.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress.  Al- 
though a  lawyer  by  profession.  Congressman 
CurUs  Is  also  an  able  economist.  Among  his 
colleagues  and  his  constituents  he  Is  known 
as  a  man  who  does  his  "homework,"  one 
sample  of  which  Is  the  article  that  follows.) 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of  the 
New  Economics  (the  economic  gospel  of  the 
present  Administration)  Is  its  lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  problems  of  debt  and  debt  man- 
agement and  Its  concomitant  lack  of  concern 
about  Increasing  the  wealth  of  the  society. 
It  is  both  unwise  and  unrealistic  to  attempt 
any  analysis  of  the  Nation's  economic  health 
without  considering  Its  wealth  and  discuss- 
ing such  issues  as  the  proper  size  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt  and  the  probable  economic  results 
of  additions  to  the  debt  at  any  given  time, 
Including  the  present  time. 

Anyone  who  raises  questions  about  the 
economic  soundness  of  debt  financing  is 
likely  to  face  the  accusation  that  he  thinks 
that  debt  Is  Inherently  evil.  This  accusation 
Is  Just  a  straw  man,  however,  designed  to 
disguise  the  real  Issues  and  harsh  economic 
realities  which  confront  us.  No  one  really 
thinks  that  debt  is  evil  per  se.  But  debt  Is 
an  economic  tool,  like  flre,  which  can  be  very 
beneficial  if  properly  used  and  very  destruc- 
tive If  misused.  E>veTy  businessman  knows 
that  debt  can  be  wealth-creating,  neutral,  or 
wealth-destroying,  depending  on  how  the 
funds  acquired  by  debt  are  spent.  If  spent 
to  acquire  productive  assets  and  enhance  the 
business"  productive  capacity,  they  produce 
wealth  and  Increase  purchasing  power.  If 
used  to  fight  a  war  (protect  the  wealth  we 
already  have)  they  can  eat  up  our  wealth. 
It  Is  senseless  to  talk  about  the  merits  of 
debt  In  the  abstract  without  any  considera- 
tion of  the  spending  to  be  made  through  debt 
financing.  The  real  question  for  government 
'■' — are  the  funds  borrowed  from  the  public 
going  to  be  used  for  permanent  additions  to 
the  nation's  wealth  or  for  temporary  Income- 
stimulation  schemes  (which  can  eat  up 
wealth)  ?  Wealth  In  this  context  means  both 
the  nation's  stock  of  physical  capital  (ma- 
chinery, buildings,  etc.]  and  its  equaUy  im- 
portant stock  of  human  capital  (the  knowl- 
edge within  the  society  and  the  range  of 
skills  In  the  labor  force) . 

In  deciding  whether  or  not  to  use  the  tool 
of  debt  financing,  we  must  also  consider  the 
level  of  the  Federal  debt.  If  the  debt  is 
already  too  high  In  relation  to  the  economic 
activity  and  wealth  of  the  society,  we  should 
then  be  very  reluctant  to  use'  debt  other 
than  to  finance  emergencies  and  avoid  other 
projects  no  matter^how  worthwhile.  Even 
financing  an  emergency,  such  as  war  (which 
eats  up  wealth),  requires  that  the  proper 
debt  ratio  be  sought  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  emergency  Is  over. 

What  should  be  the  proper  size  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt?  This  question  cannot  be  an.-iwered 
In  a  vacuum,  but  must  be  related  to  the 
amount  of  wealth  and  economic  activity  in 
the  society.  Common  business  sense  tells  us 
that  a  ccMporatlon  with  sales  of  8100  million 
can  support  a  greater  debt  burden  than  a 
corporation  with  sales  of  $1  minion,  and  this 


Is  equally  true  of  the  Federal  government. 
The  economic  activity  of  the  society  (GNP) 
through  the  Federal  Income  tax  system  con- 
stitutes the  basis  for  servicing  and  financing 
the  Federal  debt,  and  must  be  related  to  the 
amount  of  debt  that  can  be  economically 
utilized. 

Instead  of  using  the  debt-GNP  ratio  as  a 
point  of  discussion,  the  New  Economists  seek 
to  avoid  the  very  Issue  they  raise  by  citing 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  debt  was  124%  of 
GNP  In  1946  and  was  only  43%  of  GNP  in 
1966,  and  then  concluding  we  are  in  a  healthy 
fiscal  situation.  They  imply  that  the  economy 
can  support  a  much  higher  debt  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  due  to  the  Increase  In  GNP  since 
1946.  The  fallacy  in  the  theory  of  the  New 
ESconomists  lies  in  the  selection  of  the  year 
1946  as  a  benchmark.  Is  1946  the  year  from 
which  our  progress  (If  any)  in  debt  reduc- 
tion is  to  be  measured?  The  United  States  of 
necessity  financed  World  War  n  heavily  by 
debt  unparalleled  In  our  nation's  history. 
The  question  is  not  what  the  ratio  was  in 
1946,  but  what  it  should  be.  From  1870  to 
1940  the  raUo  of  debt  to  GNP  In  peacetime 
never  rose  above  20  ""i . 

There  is  little  reason  for  rejoicing  at  a 
reduction  of  this  ratio  (which  took  over  20 
years)  from  Its  swollen  post-war  peak  to  a 
level  more  than  double  that  which  histori- 
cally prevailed  in  the  periods  when  the 
United  States  was  growing  most  rapidly.  The 
present  level  of  the  Federal  debt  gives  little 
fiexiblUty  to  cope  with  possible  future  wars 
or  economic  crises  which  could  require  ex- 
tensive deficit  financing. 

In  addition,  two-thirds  of  the  decrease  In 
the  burden  of  the  debt  (as  measured  by  the 
debt-GNP  ratio)  Is  due  to  the  serious  depre- 
ciation of  the  dollar's  value  since  1946.  This 
Is  one  way  to  reduce  the  burden  of  the  debt, 
because,  through  Inflation,  the  government 
can  pay  off  Its  fixed  obligations  with  dollars 
that  are  now  worth  less.  It  Is.  however,  a  very 
economically  costly  and  socially  inequitable 
way  to  reduce  the  burden  of  government 
debt.  Infiatlon,  it  must  be  noted,  Is  a  con- 
sumer tax  which  hits  the  low  Income  groups 
In  our  society  the  hardest.  We  can  take  little 
pride  m  reducing  the  World  War  II  debt 
burden  In  this  fashion. 

Relating  the  size  of  the  debt  to  the  level 
of  economic  activity  In  the  society  Is  one 
way  to  make  a  Judgment  on  the  proper  size 
of  the  Federal  debt.  Another  way  Is  to  relate 
It  to  the  physical  wealth  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment which  backs  up  the  debt,  Just  as  a 
bank  would  look  at  a  business"  assets  or  a 
small  loan  company  at  a  family's  assets  In 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  make  a  loan.  We 
can  get  some  real  Insights  Into  this  ratio  by 
comparing  the  Federal  government's  net 
worth  with  the  net  worth  of  state  and  local 
governments  and  of  the  private  sector  (both 
corporate  and  hou.sehold  sectors).  In  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  In  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Sur- 
vey (August.  1966),  Dr.  John  W.  Kendrtck 
pointed  out  that  in  1900  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's assets  equalled  Its  obligations.  By 
1958,  the  Federal  government's  debt  had 
grown  to  be  8%  greater  than  its  assets. 

A  favorite  contention  of  the  New  Econo- 
mists is  that  the  level  of  the  Federal  debt  Is 
not  too  high  because  the  Federal  debt  has 
grown  much  more  slowly  since  1946  than  the 
debt  of  state  and  local  governments  and  the 
private  sector.  The  statistical  part  of  the  ar- 
eument  Is  accurate.  Prom  1946  to  1966  state 
and  local  debt  went  up  by  743^.-  from  813.6 
billion  to  8101.1  billion.  During  this  same 
period  corporate  debt  Increased  by  536^0 
while  consumer  credit  rose  by  1,131 '"r.  These 
facts  are  Indisputable,  but  they  tell  only 
part  of  the  story.  By  choosing  1946  as  a  base 
year,  the  New  Economists  have  once  again 
prejudged  the  argument  In  their  favor.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II.  while  Federal  debt  was 
burgeoning,  state  and  local  governments  ac- 
tually reduced  their  debt  because  shortages 
of  labor  and  materials  made  new  building 


impossible  for  the  duration.  Similarly,  pri- 
vate debt  grew  only  slightly  because  of  these 
same  shortages.  A  large  part  of  the  percen- 
tage increase  in  state  and  local  debt  and 
private  debt  since  1946  must  be  attributed  to 
the  backlog  of  demand  for  construction  proj- 
ects and  consumer  goods  which  could  not  be 
obtained  during  the  war.  Actually  what  was 
happening  to  a  large  degree  was  that  the 
ratio  between  Federal  debt  and  state,  local 
government  and  private  debt  was  reverting 
to  pre-World  War  II  normalcy. 

The  argument  Is  also  fallacious  because  it 
leaves  out  any  mention  of  the  net  worth  of 
the  various  economic  sectors.  The  Federal 
debt  did  grow  more  slowly,  but  its  growth 
exceeded  the  growth  in  Federal  assets,  caus- 
ing a  decline  in  the  net  worth  of  the  Federal 
government.  From  1900  to  1958,  the  same 
period  studied  by  Dr.  Kendrick,  however,  the 
net  worth  of  state  and  local  governments 
(assets  over  their  obligations)  increased 
from  3"'c  to  6''c,  of  the  obligations.  The  sur- 
plus of  asset  holdings  over  debt  obligations 
for  state  and  local  governments  increased 
not  only  absolutely  but  as  a  percentage  of 
total  obligations. 

A  more  striking  picture  holds  true  in  the 
private  sector.  A  basic  reason  corporate  and 
consumer  debt  grew  so  rapidly  in  the  post- 
war period  was  that  it  was  being  used  to 
acquire  productive  assets.  Despite  rapid  debt 
mcreases,  the  share  of  the  nation's  wealth 
owned  by  non-financial  corporations  actually 
Increased  from  20%  In  1929  to  23%  in  1958; 
the  share  of  the  nation's  wealth  owned  by 
non-farm  households  also  went  up  slightly. 
For  the  consumer  sector  as  a  whole  In  1966 
assets  of  82,176  trillion  balanced  against  lia- 
bilities of  8.306  trillion  given  an  astounding 
net  worth  figure  of  $1,870  trillion.  These 
figures  leave  no  doubt  that  the  private  sector 
has  learned  how  to  use  debt  as  a  tool  to  in- 
crease wealth  and  the  Federal  government 
has  not. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  level  of  the  Federal 
debt  Is  excessive.  The  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  recognized  this  In 
March  in  Its  annual  report  on  the  President's 
Economic  Report  when  all  20  committee 
members.  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike, 
urged  a  reduction  in  Federal  non-defense 
spending  to  minimize  the  deficit  financing 
projected  in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
1968.  The  Administration  has  chosen  to  dis- 
regard this  request  and  refused  to  consider 
any  reduction  In  domestic  spending.  In  fact, 
It  has  twice  deliberately  understated  spend- 
ing in  order  to  avoid  public  demand  for  cut- 
backs In  the  Administration's  appropriation 
requests  of  the  Congress.  A  recent  forecast  of 
the  probable  deficit  for  fiscal  1968  was  813. 5 
billion,  but  this  also  contains  Juggled  esti- 
mates and  is  far  too  low.  An  indication  of 
how  large  the  deficit  might  be  can  be  found 
in  the  Administration's  strenuous  fight  for 
an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  which  gives 
it  the  power  to  run  a  $29  billion  deficit  In 
fiscal  i968.  The  Administration  seeks  to 
blame  the  war  in  Vietnam  for  these  deficits. 

However,  two-thirds  of  the  828.3  billion 
Increase  In  Federal  expenditures  from  calen- 
dar 1963  through  1966 — as  measured  In  the 
national  income  accounts — is  accounted  for 
by  non-defense  spending.  More  recent  figures 
show  that  over  half  of  the  proposed  837  bil- 
lion Increase  in  spending  from  fiscal  1966 
through  fiscal  1968  will  be  in  non-defense 
programs.  The  picture  should  be  clear — addi- 
tions are  being  made  to  the  Federal  debt 
(Which  Is  already  too  high)  either  because  of 
a  belief  in  the  erroneous  theories  of  the  New 
Economists  or  because  of  a  lack  of  the  politi- 
cal courage  necessary  to  cut  back  or  defer 
nonessential  domestic  programs  in  the  light 
of  Increased  defense  spending. 

What  dlfl'erence  does  it  make  how  large 
the  1968  deficit  Is?  If  the  administration 
relies  entirely  on  debt  to  finance  a  deficit  of 
the  size  presently  contemplated  (830  bil- 
lion),  one  of  the  results  sure  to  follow  is 
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high  Interest  rates  and  further  Inflation.  The 
cost  of  U\ing  increased  by  3.7%  during  1966, 
and  the  Increase  during  1967  is  likely  to  be 
at  least  this  large.  There  is  also  a  danger  of 
having  inflation  contemporaneous  with  a  se- 
rious slump  in  those  sectors  of  the  economy 
that  are  most  sensitive  to  Interest  rate  in- 
creases, which  would  decrease  the  Federal 
tax  revenues.  There  is  no  question  that  mar- 
keting 830  billion  worth  of  government  se- 
curities at  a  time  when  private  demand  for 
savings  is  growing  will  drive  interest  rates 
up  throughout  the  economy.  Interest  rates 
are  now  back  up  to  the  peak  levels  achieved 
last  summer,  and  the  homebuildlng  indus- 
try, as  well  as  others,  are  again  starting  to 
feel  the  pinch.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
will  have  to  tighten  credit  to  keep  infiatlon 
under  some  control  when  the  Treasury  itself 
Is  adding  to  the  inflationary  forces  in  the 
economy  by  reflnancing  its  old  deflclts  and 
financing  the  new  one. 

Upward  pressure  on  Interest  rates  coupled 
with  a  statutory  Interest  rate  celling  of  4-4  % 
on  long-term  "Treasury  obligations  raises  se- 
vere problems  of  debt  management  for  the 
Treasury.  When  the  market  rate  of  Interest 
is  higher  than  the  41,4  ':;  celling,  the  Treasury 
must  move  into  the  short-term  capital  mar- 
ket for  funds.  All  borrowing  has  to  be  in 
Issues  of  less  than  7  years  maturity  (defined 
by  law  as  short-term) .  As  a  result,  the  aver- 
age length  of  the  marketable  Interest-bear- 
ing public  debt  has  declined  from  5  years,  4 
months  in  1965  to  4  years,  5  months  In  April 
1967,  with  further  decline  likely.  In  April 
1967,  almost  50  percent  ($99.7  billion)  of 
the  marketable,  interest-bearing  public  debt 
was  due  In  one  year  or  less,  up  from  $75.3 
billion  in  December,  1960.  Last  year,  the 
Treasury  had  to  move  completely  Into  the 
short-term  money  market  to  refinance  the 
$175  billion  of  the  debt  that  became  due. 
Increases  In  this  class  of  Federal  obligation 
I  which  approaches  the  liquidity  of  money) 
are  highly  dangerous  in  a  time  of  inflationary 
pressure. 

The  Inflation  likely  to  be  caused  by  these 
deficits  would  mean  a  further  deterioration 
In  our  balance  of  pajTnents  position  and  an 
Increased  gold  outflow.  Inflation  raises  the 
prices  which  foreigners  must  pay  for  U.S. 
goods,  while  making  foreign  goods  more  com- 
petitive and  attractive  to  U.S.  customers. 
Partially  as  a  result  of  our  Inflation,  the  sur- 
plus of  exports  over  imports  of  goods  and 
services  declined  from  $8.5  billion  in  1964  to 
an  estimated  annual  rate  of  $4.5  billion  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1966.  We  were  barely  able 
to  halt  a  worsening  of  our  overall  balance  of 
payments  in  1966  by  two  economically-costly 
policies:  (1)  restrictions  on  U.S.  private  in- 
vestment in  other  countries  (which  will  cut 
down  on  our  future  earnings  from  foreign 
investment,  a  major  credit  item  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments):  and  (2)  high  interest 
rates  (which  encourage  a  temporary  Inflow  of 


short-term  capital).  The  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  on  the  official  settlements  basis 
of  $7,328  billion  In  the  first  quarter  of  1967 
shows  how  temporary  this  Infiow  was  Even 
with  these  damaging  policies,  the  gold  stock 
still  declined  by  $571  million  in  1966, 

The  reason  why  businessmen  should  be 
concerned  about  Federal  deficits  Is  more  than 
the  economic  ills  they  cause  ( which  are  seri- 
ous enough  I  The  real  danger  lies  in  the 
remedies  proposed  by  the  Administration  to 
cure  the  economic  ills  fostered  by  Its  own 
expenditure  policy.  Invariably,  the  Admims- 
tratlon  attempts  to  restrict  or  control  the 
private  sector  through  devices  like  the  re- 
cently discarded  guidelines  on  wages  and 
prices,  the  guidelines  on  private  foreign  in- 
vestment, and  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax. 
An  Administration  which  refuses  to  face  up 
to  the  economic  damage  Us  spending  policies 
are  causing  is  unlikely  to  avoid  stronger, 
stricter  controls  on  private  economic  activity 
If  Its  existing  controls  prove  unsuccessful. 
This  is  the  danger  to  businessmen  (and  In- 
deed to  our  whole  society )  posed  by  unre- 
stricted deficit  financing — the  danger  of  in- 
creasing governmental  control  over  private 
economic  decisions  of  all  kinds. 


[From    the   Wall    Street   Journal,    Sept.    12. 

1967] 

The  Inexcusable  Intlation 

Several  things  need  to  be  said  about  the 
current,  rapidly  developing  price  inflation — 
which  comes  on  top  of  considerable  Inflation 
m  the  past  couple  of  years  and  a  great  deal  of 
it  over  the  past  generation. 

First  and  foremost.  It  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary and  Inexcusable,  being  manufactured 
out  of  indiscipline  in  Washington.  Gardner 
Ackley.  the  President's  chief  economic  ad- 
viser, may  find  certain  steel  price  rises  dis- 
tressing: he  ought  also  to  admit  the  Johnson 
Administration's  heavy  culpability  In  creat- 
ing the  conditions  that  make  those  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  increases  inevitable. 

Unquestionably  the  Vietnam  war  has  added 
a  lot  to  Federal  spending  and  hence  to  the 
enormous  prospective  deficits.  The  deep  in- 
tervention in  that  war  may  have  been  the 
Johnson  Administrations  paramount  mis- 
take, but  whether  it  was  or  wasn't,  financial 
responsibility  plainly  required  ofisetilng  re- 
ductions in  other  spending.  Instead  the  Ad- 
ministration recklessly  increases  spending  on 
a   host   of  domestic   welfare   programs. 

To  add  to  the  taxpayer's  bitterness,  the 
programs  are  largely  wasteful  and  inefiectlve; 
the  problems  they  are  aimed  at  grow  worse, 
not  better.  Even  so  extreme  a  liberal  as  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy  perceives  as  much.  Sud- 
denly he  and  other  "liberals  are  talking  of  the 
need  to  involve  private  enterprise  in  the  at- 
tack on  poverty  on  a  much  bigger  scale  than 
at  present,  because  the  Government  mani- 
festly is  unequal  to  the  task. 

Not    all   liberals,   however.   Vice   President 


Humphrey,  lambasting  the  "Ured  people" 
who  oppose  "Great  Society"  programs.  Insists 
that  the  Government  can  and  must  carry  on 
the  Vietnam  war  and  all  the  welfare  proj- 
ects. This  refusal  to  face  the  fact  of  failure, 
this  determination  to  perpetuate  error,  ill 
become  the  holder  of  such  high  office. 

Secondly.  Infiatlon  Is  not  necessarily  proof 
of  a  boom.  The  Government  economic  plan- 
ners doggedly  maintain  that  a  new  boom  is 
under  way  after  a  mostly  stagnant  year, 
and  they  could  be  correct.  Yet  a  number  of 
other  economists  don't  see  the  evidence  for 
their  optimism.  In  any  case,  Inflation  itself 
can  e.isily  become  a  depressant:  consumers 
bo.mbarded  by  price  boosts  on  all  sides  may 
stop  bujing  on  the  grand  scale  to  which  they 
have  become  accustomed. 

Finally,  the  proposed  tax  increase  is  no 
answer  to  inflation,  given  the  Administra- 
tion's adamant  resistance  to  any  kind  of  re- 
straint at  all.  Congress  may  end  up  enacting 
it.  simply  out  of  fear  of  the  vast  deficits  in 
prospect,  but  to  do  so  Is  to  skip  the  relevant 
questions. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  If  the 
Administration  gets  Its  ux  "surcharge  "  it  will 
boost  its  outlays  that  much  more  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  done.  In  that  event 
the  Impact  on  the  deflclts  will  be  minimal. 
Is  Congress  going  to  see  to  It  that  the  sur- 
charge is  accompanied  by  substantial  cuts  in 
spending?  Not  likely. 

And  what  about  monetary  policy?  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  presently  an  amiable 
handmaiden  at  the  White  House,  has  been 
Inflating  the  money  supply  like  crazy  This 
even  more  than  the  deficits  (which  to  a  de- 
gree can  be  financed  In  nonlnflatlonary 
ways)  Is  generating  the  scourge  of  price 
rises.  If  Congress  hikes  taxes.  Is  it  also  going 
to  demand  a  cessation  of  that  policy^  Not 
likely.  If  not,  the  inflation  will  roll  right 
along. 

In  the  circumstances  a  tax  lncre.ise  is  a 
gratuitous  Insult  to  the  public.  Tlie  Govern- 
ment waters  your  money  by  decreasing  your 
purchasing  power  via  inflation  and  then  it 
confiscates  more  by  the  direct  route  of  taxa- 
tion. We  hate  to  talk  about  morality  in  con- 
nection with  supposedly  hard,  practical  eco- 
nomic matters,  but  a  Government  so  delin- 
quent In  its  most  fundamental  obligations  to 
the  people  Is  bound  to  raise  questions  of  that 
nature. 

The  dismaying  thing  Is  that  so  far  there 
Is  no  really  loud  outcry;  hardly  anybody 
utters  an  audible  Stop  thief!  Even  sophisti- 
cated bankers  and  businessmen  seem  to  throw 
up  their  hands  and  figure  that  that's  the  way 
It  Is — nothing  Is  going  to  change  the  Govern- 
ment's wild  habits  no  matter  what  anybody 
says. 

Perhaps  so.  But  to  the  extent  we  the  peo- 
ple are  silent  we  too  are  guilty,  guilty  of 
conniving  In  the  undermining  of  the  very 
financial  foundations  on  which  all  else  is 
built. 


SENATE 

Tiit'RsnAY.  Seitfmber  28.  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Rev.  Charles  P.  Robertson,  associate 
minister,  Washington  Street  Methodist 
Church.  Alexandria,  Va..  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

God  our  Father:  We  pray  that  You  will 
prevent  this  prayer  from  being  just  a 
superficial  form  to  which  we  ascribe  a 
cool  respectability  that  we  believe  is 
proper. 

We  offer  to  You  thanks  for  the  love 


ethic  You  have  given  us  and  especially 
for  all  signs  of  its  effect  upon  people 
and  governments  in  areas  of  tension  in 
our  land.  May  Your  love  neutralize  all 
evidences  of  hatred  and  injustice. 

We  ask  Your  judgment  upon  all  that 
is  immoral  in  our  laws  and  our  system 
of  government.  Purge  from  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility those  who  would  pervert 
the  law  to  serve  their  own  unjust  ends. 

We  ask  for  Your  mercy.  Unite  the  men 
and  women  of  this  Congress  to  a  cause 
greater  than  political  affiliation:  set  be- 
fore them  the  common  goal  cf  justice 
and  peace.  Grant  to  them  Your  guidance, 
as  they  have  within  their  hands  the  abil- 
ity to  accomplish  good  and  alter  history. 

We  ask  for  Your  peace  in  the  midst  of 


the  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged 
on  earth  for  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
man.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 

letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC,  September  28.  1967. 
To  the  Senate- 
Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
I  appoint  Hon,  Robert  C.  Byrd,   a   Senator 
from  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to  perform 
the  duties  ol  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  September  27,  1967.  the  Presi- 
dent had  approved  and  signed  the  fol- 
lowing acts: 

S.  477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  widow 
of  Albert  M.  Pepoon; 

S.  953.  An  act  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964: 

S.  1165.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe 
of  Indians  on  behalf  of  the  Mississippi 
Bands  and  the  Piilagcr  and  Lake  Wlnnlbl- 
goehlsh  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians, 

S.  1465.  .^n  act  to  provide  for  holding 
terms  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  North- 
ern District  of  Mississippi  in  Ackerman, 
Miss  ;  and 

S  1972.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Emigrant  New  York 
Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Docket  No.  75,  and  for  other  pur!>oses. 


COMNUTTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  me5«ages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  i-eceivcd.  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.^ 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
readinc;  clerk.s,  announced  that  the  House 
had  parsed  a  bill  'H.R.  13026 >  to  extend 
through  March  1968  the  first  general  en- 
rollment period  under  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (re- 
lating to  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance benefits  for  the  aged',  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  September  27,  1967,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  .■\tomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
ComniisSion.  Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  574). 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  ^res- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting  the 
nomination  of  Price  Daniel,  of  Texas,  to 
be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  was  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The   ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Reports  of  Osgajjiz.^tions  Owning  Property 
Exempt  Under  District  of  Columbia  Laws 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  two  reports  on  orga- 
nizations owning  property  exempt  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  laws,  for  the  calendar 
year  1956  (with  an  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Report  of  National  Advisory  Council  on 
intern.'^tional  monetary  and  financial 
Policies 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Acting  Chairman,  and  members  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Policies, 
transmitting,  a  special  report  of  the  Council 
on  U.S.  participation  In  proposed  special 
funds  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  (with 
an  accompanv-ing  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  of  Claims  Paid  Under  Military  Per- 
sonnel AND  Civilian  Employees'  Claims 
Act  of  1964 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  listing  claims  settled  in  fiscal  year 
1967,  setting  forth  the  name  of  each  claim- 
ant, the  amount  claimed,  and  the  amount 
paid  (with  an  accompanying  rejx)rt);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deport\tion  of  Aliens — 

Withdrawal  of  Name 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of 
Ryzard  Woifart  aka  Richard  Zukowskl  from 
a  report  relating  to  aliens  whose  deportation 
h.xs  been  suspended,  transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  February  1,  1967  (with  an  accompany- 
ing pafjer):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr,  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,   with  amendments: 

H.R.  11456.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  572). 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  from  the  Committee  on 
.Appropriations,  with   amendments: 

H.R.  11641.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the    Department    of    Defense,    the    Panama 


SECURITY  OF  CAPITOL  BUILDINGS 
AND  GROUNDS— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  573) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan], 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
I  report  favorably  with  amendments,  the 
bill  iS.  2310)  to  provide  more  effectively 
for  the  regulation  of  the  use  of,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  safety  and  order 
wathin,  the  U.S.  Capitol  buildings  and 
the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  be  printed 
together  with  the  separate  views  of 
Senators  Gruening,  Young  of  Ohio,  and 
Cooper. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar:  and.  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed 
together  with  the  separate  views,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr,  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mondale  I  : 

S.  2482.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  annual 
conference  between  representatives  of  the 
dairy  Industry,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  representatives  of  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
consider  problems  relating  to  the  import  and 
export  of  dairy  products  to  and  from  the 
United  States,  to  interstate  commerce  in 
dairy  products  within  the  United  States  and 
related  problems  in  International  trade  and 
interstate  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading,) 

By   Mr,   BARTLETT    (for  himself  and 
Mr    Gruening)  : 

S.  2483,  A  bill  to  v.icate  and  relinquish  the 
reservation  of  rights-of-way  for  certain  pur- 
poses made  pursxiant  to  section  321  id)  of 
title  48.  Umted  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading,) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  (for 
hims"If  and   Mr,   Randolph)  : 

S.  2484.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  extension  of 
the  additional  Senate  Office  Building  site;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  PROPOSED  TO 
EXPAND  INTERNATIONAL  AND 
DOMESTIC  DAIRY  MARKETS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years,  foreign  dairy  imports  have  be- 
come a  sharp  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
American  dairy  industry. 

They  have  arrived  at  our  ports  in  un- 
precedented numbers  to  depress  and  iin- 
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dermine  the  markets  of  our  own  dairy- 
men, driving  thousands  of  American 
farmers  out  of  dairying.  Many  imported 
dairy  products  have  been  so  unsanitary 
that  they  have  been  immediately  re- 
fused entry  to  the  country. 

The  great  flood  of  foreign  dairy  prod- 
ucts be^T.n  in  19Sfi.  when  900  million 
pounds  were  imported  to  the  United 
States.  Last  year,  the  amount  shot  up 
to  2  billion  TOO  million  pounds.  Now,  it 
is  estimated  that  some  4  billion  pounds 
will  arrive  in  our  country  before  this  year 
is  up. 

How-ever,  the  drastic  decline  in  the 
volume  of  daii-y  exports  over  the  past 
2  years  has  been  as  damaging  to  our 
dairy  farmers  as  the  explosive  increase 
in  foreign  dairy  imports. 

Total  exports  of  American  dairy  prod- 


ucts fell  from  7,4  billion  pounds  in  1964 
to  less  than  one  billion  pounds  last  year. 
Commercial  exports  tumbled  from  4.1 
billion  pounds  to  776  million  while  dona- 
tion shipments  dropped  from  3,3  billion 
pounds  to  194  million  pounds. 

This  constitutes  a  loss  in  sales  of  more 
than  SI 50  million  in  2  shoil  years  for 
our  dairy  industry. 

In  the  August  1967,  edition  of  the  For- 
eign Agriculture  Circular,  published  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  dairy  exports  are  listed,  prod- 
uct by  product,  for  the  years  1964-66. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  table 
be  printed  in  the  Congression.^l  Record 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS— U.S.  EXPORTS  BY  CATEGORY.  QUANTITY,  AND  VALUE.  1964-66 


Quantity 


Value) 


1964  1965  1966 : 

Ttiousands     Thousands     Thousands 
of  pounds      ot  pounds      ot  pounds 


1964 
Thousands 
ot  dollars 


1965 
Thousands 
of  dollars 


1966  3 
Thousands 
ol  dollars 


Milk  and  cream,  fresh 10,159  9,021  9,847  1,404  1,429 

Butter!             297,283  65.754  13,693  '116,191  29,691 

Cheese,  all  types 9,086  6,831  6,002  4.043  3,399 

Milk,  processed: 

Condensed  s*veetened 62,837  65,252  92,885  15,247  15,619 

tvaporated 37,713  25,248  39.779  5,636  4.164 

Dried  whole  milk 13,898  18.497  15,584  5,532  8,123 

Nonfat  dried  milk 1,311,622  863.074  387,683  112,678  117,697 

fllilk  products,  processed: 

Infants' and  dietetics,  chiefly  m  Ik  base.  .           18,552  16,002  17,014  10,808  11,124 

Malted  milk  compounds  and  mixtures 2,551  2,675  2,471  1,313  1.428 

Drycream... 0)  1,209  933  O  500 

Ice  cieam  powder  mixes - 497  (0  («)  270  (') 

Casein  (inedible)- 270  (•)  (')  138  (•) 

Dairy  products,  n.e.c 27,658  («)  (•)  2,828  (t) 

Total  value,  -- 276,088  193,174 

Millions  Millions  Millions 

of  pounds  ot  pounds  of  pounds 

Whole  milk  equivalent  of  total  exports '7,409  2,149  970    


1.764 
7.894 
3,649 

22.767 
5,865 
4,869 

63.272 

11,292 
1.081 


(•) 

(') 

122, 453 


1  Based  on  unit  values  reported  by  Bureau  of  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

2  Preliminary, 

>  Includes  butler  equivalent  ot  anhydrous  milk  fat,  butter  oil,  and  ghee.  . 

•  Includes  $52,500,000  estimated  export  value  of  approximately  135,000,000  pounds  of  butter  products  shipped  for  relief  and  charity 
not  reported  by  Commerce, 

•  Not  reported  separately  prior  to  1965. 

''  As  ot  Jan,  1,  1965,  is  not  listed  separately  in  Bureau  of  Census  Trade  Statistics;  now  included  with  other  food  preparations,  not 
specified, 
"  As  of  Jan,  i,  1%5,  includes  albumens,  peptones,  and  dextrins, 
'  Adjusted  to  represent  whole  milk  equivalent  averaging  3,7  percent  fat  content.  Formerly  reported  on  a  4  percent  fat  content  basis. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  take  some  bold, 
new  steps  to  reverse  this  alarming  de- 
cline in  export  trade  for  the  American 
dairy  industry. 

Today,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Md^D.ALE]  and  I  are  introducing 
legislation  to  establish  an  annual 
Dairy  Industry  Trade  and  Marketing 
Conference.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  Government  trade  specialists  would 
meet  with  dairy  industry  representatives 
to  explore  ways  to  expand  international 
dairy  trade  as  well  as  to  increase  the 
marketing  of  dairy  products  domestical- 
ly. 

Participating  in  this  annual  confer- 
ence will  be  delegates  from  the  dairy 
industry  and  officials  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
State,  the  office  of  the  President's  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
i.stration,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Tariff  Commission,  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

The  conference  will  be  open  for  the 
discussion  of  problems  relating  to  mar- 


ket sui-vey  information,  market  develop- 
ment, differences  in  preferences  and 
standards  of  other  nations,  political  bar- 
riers, veterinary  and  sanitai-y  regula- 
tions, domestic  regulations  and  barriers, 
tran.sportation  costs  and  methods,  un- 
familiarity  with  foreign  markets,  and 
structural  problems  of  the  dairy  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

As  I  noted,  the  increase  in  foreign 
dairy  imports  has  caused  great  concern 
recently,  and  rightly  so  as  long  as  foreign 
countries  continue  to  flood  American 
markets  with  their  surpluses  without 
allowing,  us  comparable  access  to  their 
markets. 

If  we  can  gain  some  assurances  that 
foreign  markets  will  be  oi:)ened  to  our 
dairy  products,  then  we  can  consider  lib- 
eralizing our  own  import  restrictions. 

Expansion  of  export  markets  will  mean 
far  more  money  in  the  pockets  of  our 
family  farmers  than  restrictions  on  in- 
coming Imports. 

This  dairy  trade  conference  will  seek 
new  ways  to  increase  international  trade 
in  daii-y  products  by  finding  new  foreign 
markets  and  expanding  business  in  exist- 
ing ones. 

The  potential  for  opening  new  over- 


seas markets  for  American  daii-y  prod- 
ucts lias  never  been  brighter.  But,  it  is 
up  to  us  to  take  advantage  of  it.  We  must 
start  to  make  international  daiiT  trade 
a  full-time,  not  a  part-time,  concern. 

Prof.  Truman  Graf,  the  highly  re- 
spected agricultural  economist  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  has  offered  the 
following  observation  on  foreign  dairy 
trade : 

The  dairy  export  market  looks  very  bright 
and  dairy  product  exports  promise  to  become 
very  increasingly  Important  for  Wisconsin 
dairymen  in  the  future.  The  population  of 
Western  Europe  Is  expected  to  Increase  by 
about  150  million  people  In  the  next  20  years. 
Western  Europe  may  not  be  able  to  supply 
enough  milk  for  its  people.  This  will  help  U.S. 
commercial  export  markets  there. 

The  world  commercial  demand  for  non- 
fat dry  milk  is  expected  to  continue  to  ex- 
pand. The  growth  of  the  animal  feed  milk 
replacer  market  In  W'estern  Europe  is  a  good 
example  of  large  new  uses.  Japan's  sharp 
Increase  In  the  purchases  of  non-fat  dry 
milk  and  other  dairy  products  Is  another 
example  of  Increased  demand  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts which  can  occur.  The  world  is  expe- 
riencing a  growing  appetite  for  animal  prod- 
ucts such  as  meat,  eggs  and  dairy  products. 

Although  we  frequently  complain  about 
the  unfavorable  Impact  of  both  dairy  and 
total  agricultural  Imports  on  our  agricul- 
tural and  dairy  Industry,  we  gain  far  more 
from  exports  than  we  lose  from  Imports. 
From  an  economic  standpoint,  we  are  far 
better  off  working  on  programs  to  expand 
exports  than  on  programs  to  restrict  Imports. 

The  future  International  dalrj'  trade  situ- 
ation has  Important  implications  to  the 
Wisconsin  dairy  Industry.  Greater  effort  In 
analyzing  and  disseminating  Information  on 
import  and  export  regulations  in  potential 
markets  tliroughout  the  world  will  be 
needed,  so  as  to  encourage  the  greatest  pos- 
sible sales  abroad.  U.S.  rules  and  regulations 
governing  Imports  and  exports  should  also 
be  constantly  scrutinized  and  analyzed  to 
assure  the  most  favorable  export  situation. 

The  criticism  now  being  voiced  about  the 
short  term  nature  of  US,  dairy  exp)ort  sub- 
sidy rates  has  considerable  merit.  Longer 
term  Information  on  the  dairy  trades  com- 
petitive position  on  the  world  market  would 
encourage  more  private  effort  in  attempting 
to  increase  dairy  e:cport  sales. 

More  work  also  needs  to  be  done  in  the  de- 
velopment of  foreign  markets.  This  can  In- 
volve merchandising,  advertising,  promo- 
tional, and  feasibility  studies.  Research  study 
and  dissemination  of  information  on  tech- 
nical processing  and  packaging  requirement 
for  exports  is  also  needed.  This  should  in- 
volve going  to  the  countries  and  finding  out 
what  makes  them  tick,  and  how  to  develop 
marketing  programs  there.  Markets  cannot  be 
developed  by  merely  looking  at  reports,  but 
instead,  research,  and  marketing  programs  In 
the  countries  are  Important. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  many  barriers 
.still  exist  to  disrupt  the  interstate  mar- 
keting of  dairy  products  right  here  in 
the  United  States.  Thete  barriers  are  one 
of  the  reasons  why  imitation  products, 
including  filled  milk  mr.de  with  vegetable 
fat — not  butterfat — are  getting  such  a 
strong  foothold  in  the  Southwest  and 
Far  West,  Reports  indicated  that  arti- 
ficial milk  has  already  captured  a  share 
of  the  regular  milk  market  in  several 
States, 

With  the  public  and  private  expertise 
available  at  these  dairy  trade  confer- 
ences, our  American  dairy  industry 
should  be  able  to  resolve  some  of  the 
difficulties  presently  disrupting  the  in- 
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,      ,    j„„„_»i^   marWptine   of     agencies  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief  execu 

temational  and  domestic  marketing  oi    ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^s 

American  dairy  products. 

At  this  time.  I  asit  unanimous  consent 

that  the  text  of  the  bill  estabU^hing  aii 


annual  Daio'  Industry  Trade  and  Mar 
keiing  Conference  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  tS.  2482  >  to  provide  for  an 
annual  conference  between  representa- 
tives of  the  dairj-  industry,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  representatives  of 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  consider  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  import  and  export  of 
dairy  products  to  and  from  the  United 
States,  to  interstate  commerce  in  dairy 
products  within  the  United  States  and 
relat€d  problems  in  international  trade 
and  interstate  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Mondale)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  2482 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  Che  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dairy  Industry- 
Trade  and  Marketing  Conference  Acf. 

STATEMENT    OF    POLICT 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
the  producUon  of  dairy  products  is  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  economy  of  the  NaUon 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
other  officials  of  the  Government  concerned 
with  international  trade  and  IntersUte  com- 
merce In  dairy  products  should  exercise  the 
authority  vested  In  them  by  law  to  encour- 
age development  of  overseas  and  domestic 
marketa  for  these  commodities  by  groups 
and  Individual  United  States  businessmen 
Interested  in  such  markets  {without  regard 
to  their  size  or  previous  experience  In  Inter- 
national trade);  and  in  order  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  other  appropriate 
Federal  officials  and  the  business  community 
may  be  kept  currently  Informed  of  condi- 
tions in  world  and  domestic  markets  and  of 
the  specific  kinds  of  assistance  which  may 
be  needed  by  the  Industry  of  this  country, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  sponsor 
aji  annual  conference,  to  be  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  dairy  industry  and  all 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  concerned  with  the  experts  and 
imports  of  and  interstate  commerce  In  dairy 
products,  to  consider  such  conditions  and  to 
attempt  to  find  practical  solutions  to  the 
problems  thut  are  involved. 

ANNUAL  DAIRY   INDUSTRY   TRADB  AND   MARKETING 
CONFERENl-E 

Sec.  3.  la)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  call  a  d.ilry  In- 
dustry trade  and  marketing  conference  each 
year.  Each  such  conference  shall  be  composed 
of  representatives  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  designated  by  the  Secretary,  and 
delegates  from  the  dalr\-  Industry,  selected 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
industry.  There  shall  also  be  In  attendance 
at  each  such  conference  representatives  from 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternatlon.il  Development,  the  office  of  the 
President's  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Export -Import  Bank,  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission,   and    other    pertinent    Oovemment 


(b)  The  Secretary  and  a  person  selected 
by  the  dairy  Industry  shall  serve  as  cochair- 
men  of  conferences  held  pursuant  to  this 
section:  and  such  conferences  shall  be 
planned,  organized,  and  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  rules  of  procedure  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  cochalrmen.  The  confer- 
ence shall  be  held  each  year  at  a  time  and 
place  convenient  to  delegates  of  the  dairy 
industry  and  the  Secretary. 

(C)  Delegates  to  any  conference  held  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  receive  no  com- 
pensation for  their  services,  but  while  at- 
tending meetings  of  the  annual  conference 
at  places  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  allow- 
ance in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
law  for  persons  In  the  government  service 
intermittently. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  each  annual  dairy  Industry 
trade  and  marketing  conference  held  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

(e)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  each  annual 
conference  to  review,  discuss,  analyze,  and 
recommend  solutions  to  problems  of  the 
dairy  industry  relating  to  exports.  Imports, 
trade,  and  marketing  of  dairy  products.  Each 
such  conference  shall  specifically  consider, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  problems  relating 


specify  what  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
appropriate  department  or  agency  to  allevi- 
ate it.  Whenever  any  problem  being  reported 
upon  Is  outside  the  competence  or  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned shall  cooperate  with  an  assist  the  Sec- 
retary in  the  preparation  of  the  report  re- 
garding such  problem.  Such  report  shall  also 
contain  such  recommendations  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  correct  such 
problem. 

(1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 


(A)  trade  and  market  survey  Information; 

(B)  organizational  and  structural  prob- 
lems of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  United 
States; 

(C)  market  development; 

(D)  background  Information  on  differ- 
ences in  preferences  and  standards  of  other 
nations; 

(E)  economic  and  political  barriers; 

(F)  necessary  veterinary  and  sanitary 
regulations: 

(G)  national  and  state  regulations  and 
barriers; 

(H)  educating  foreign  and  domestic  con- 
sumers; 

(I)  transportation  costs  and  methods;  and 
(J)  types  of  products  with  export  potential. 

(f)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall — 

( 1 )  request  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
concerned  with  the  export  sand  Imports  of 
dairy  products; 

(2)  compile,  prepare,  and  make  available 
for  the  use  of  the  delegates  to  each  confer- 
ence such  background  Information  and  ma- 
terial as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. 

(g)  Any  conference  held  pursuant  to  this 
section  is  authorized  to  secure  Information 
directly  from  any  department,  agency,  or  es- 
tablishment of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  with  the  consent  of  the  head 
thereof,  and  each  such  department,  agency, 
or  establishment  to  the  greatest  practical 
extent  shall  furnish  such  information  upHDn 
request  of  either  cochalrman  of  the  confer- 
ence. Such  personnel  of  such  departments, 
agencies,  or  establishments  as  may  be  re- 
qviired  to  assist  any  conference  held  pursuant 
to  this  section  In  carrying  out  Its  functions 
may  be  utilized  upon  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Any  such  department,  agency,  or  estab- 
lishment furnishing  the  services  of  person- 
nel shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  there- 
for out  of  any  funds  appropriated  under  sub- 
section (1)  of  this  section. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  each  such  conference 
and  shall  submit  a  written  report  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  any  problem  presented 
for  consideration  at  any  such  conference, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  such  con- 
ference, whenever  the  same  or  substantially 
the  same  problem  was  presented  for  consider- 
ation at  the  previous  annual  conference.  He 
shall  set  forth  the  problem  so  presented  and 


PROTECTION   FOR   ALASKA   HOME- 
STEADERS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in 
1947  Congress  enacted  a  law — 48.  United 
States  Code.  32 Id— which  reserved  an 
undefined  highway  right-of-way  in  all 
patents  for  Federal  public  lands  in 
Alaska.  This  law.  commonly  referred  as 
the  1947  act.  has  become  notorious  in 
Alaska.  While  seemingly  innocuous,  the 
1947  act  has  worked  inequities  beyond 
belief  as  homesteads  and  other  patented 
lands  fall  in  the  paths  of  urban  develop- 
ment and  highway  improvement  proj- 
ects. 

Although  the  1947  act  was  repealed  in 
1959,  all  of  those  persons  who  received 
patent  to  Federal  lands  between  1947 
and  1959  still  live  under  the  threat  that 
a  portion  of  their  land  might  be  taken 
for  highway  right-of-way  purposes  at 
any  time  without  compensation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  substantial  number  of 
rights-of-way  have  already  been  ac- 
quired under  the  1947  act  without  com- 
pensation to  the  landowners  and  many 
rights-of-way  over  such  lands  will  un- 
doubtedly be  acquired  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

The  State  of  Alaska  has  found  a  way 
to  compensate  patentees  for  takings 
under  the  right-of-way  provision  but  the 
Federal  highway  administration  refuses 
on  legal  grounds  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
of  such  compensation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
no  one  could  have  foreseen  the  inequities 
inherent  in  passage  of  the  1947  act.  It 
is  also  my  beUef  that  corrective  action 
is  overdue.  Therefore.  I  introduce  today 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  which 
would  vawiate  and  relinquish  the  reserva- 
tion of  rights-of-way  authorized  by  the 
1947  act — 61  Stat.  418.  48  United  States 
Code,  321 'd). 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2483)  to  vacate  and  relin- 
quish the  reservation  of  rights-of-way 
for  certain  purposes  made  pursuant  to 
section  321' d»  of  title  48.  United  States 
Code,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett  'for 
himself  and  Mr.  Grttening*,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2483 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   any 
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right-of-way  for  roads,  roadways,  highways, 
tramways,  trails,  bridges,  and  appurtenant 
structures  reserved  by  section  321(d)  of  title 
48,  United  States  Code  (61  Stat.  418,  1947), 
not  utilized  by  the  United  States  or  by  the 
State  or  territory  of  Alaska  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  hereof,  shall  be  and  hereby  Is 
vacated  and  relinquished  by  the  United 
States  to  the  end  and  Intent  that  such  reser- 
vation shall  merge  with  the  fee  and  be  for- 
ever extinguished. 


AMENDMENT  TO  FIREARMS  BILL 

AMENDMENT    NO.    361 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  take  the 
floor  today  for  the  purpose  of  submitting 
an  amendment  to  amendment  No.  90  to 
S.  1,  the  firearms  bill  that  I  introduced 
earlier  this  year. 

We  all  know  of  the  violence  that  has 
ripped  many  of  our  major  cities  this 
summer. 

We  know  of  the  deadly  sniper  fire  that 
took  the  lives  of  innocent  victims  and 
frustrated  the  efforts  of  law  enforcement 
ofiBcers  in  combating  what  amounted  to 
guerrilla  warfare  on  the  streets  of  our 
great  cities. 

We  know  that  the  rifle  and  shotgim  are 
the  tools  of  the  sniper  and  that  these 
weapons  were  misused  during  the  height 
of  the  fury  in  the  riot  torn  areas. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  doggedlj-  main- 
tain, with  a  total  disregard  for  the  facts, 
that  the  rifle  and  shotgim  are  strictly 
the  instruments  of  sportsmen  and  hunt- 
ers, and  that  such  weapons  are  not 
abused  by  our  criminal  elements. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
their  view  is  shortsighted  based  on  what 
is  currently  happening  in  this  countrj*. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  some  time, 
however,  that  the  inclusion  of  rifles  and 
shotguns  in  the  legislation  that  I  have 
proposed  has  been  the  major  stumbling 
block  to  Its  enactment. 

Today,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  S.  1, 
amendment  No.  90,  which  should  remove 
the  opposition  of  the  sportsmen  of  our 
less  populated  Midwestern  States. 

The  amendment  is  brief.  It  is  not  com- 
plex. It  is  predicated  on  the  major  criti- 
cism that  has  been  leveled  against  the 
bill. 

It  incorporates  the  basic  philosophy  of 
the  bill  that  it  will  amend. 

S.  1,  amendment  No.  90,  was  designed 
to  aid  the  States  by  regulating  the  inter- 
state commerce  in  firearms  so  that  they 
may  implement  and  enforce  their  own 
laws.  This  amendment  maintains  this 
principle. 

Briefly,  it  would  allow  a  State  legisla- 
ture to  enact  a  statute  to  relieve  its  citi- 
zens from  the  outright  proWbition  on 
mail  order  acquisitions  of  rifles  and  shot- 
Runs.  as  proscribed  by  S.  1,  amendment 
No.  90. 

If  applied  to  amendment  No.  90,  States 
could  let  their  citizens  purchase  rifles 
and  shotguns  by  mail  order. 

This  amendment  permits  a  Stat«  legis- 
lature to  decree  that  its  citizens  may 
have  the  right  to  purchase  a  mail  order 
rifle  or  shotgun  without  any  restriction. 
The  amendment,  in  adhering  to  the 
principle  of  assistance  to  the  States, 
would  not,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  re- 
duce the  overall  effectiveness  of  this  leg- 
islation. It  would  be  applicable  only  in 
those  States  which  feel  that  they  do  not 


need  the  help  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  enforcing  their  owti  laws. 

There  is  no  constitutional  bar  to  this 
legislative  approach.  There  is  ample 
precedent  in  principle  for  its  adoption. 

I  urge  that  this  amendment  be  given 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  tlie  Senate, 

I  offer  it  in  an  effort  to  loosen  the  log- 
jam that  has  impeded  the  progress  of 
firearms  legislation  in  this  Senate  over 
the  years. 

I  am  hopeful  that  it  wiU  meet  the  ob- 
jections that  have  been  raised  by  our 
citizens  in  the  rural  and  Western  States. 

The  record  that  the  subcommittee 
compiled  this  year  demonstrates  that 
some  of  our  States  do  not  want  and  do 
not  feel  the  need  for  Federal  assistance 
in  controlling  the  acquisition  of  firearms. 

Witnesses  from  these  States  have  in- 
dicated that  a  mail  order  ban  or  strin- 
gent controls  on  mail  order  rifles  and 
shotguns  would  effect  a  hardship  on 
sportsmen,  ranchers  and  farmers  whose 
primajj'  access  to  sporting  rifles  and 
shotguns  is  through  the  mail  order  route. 

Senator  Frank  Church,  for  example 
presented  to  the  subcommittee  a  peti- 
tion of  some  44,000  signators  from  the 
State  of  Idaho  who  categorically  op- 
pose any  Federal  firearms  legislation. 

Eight  of  our  western  States  have 
memorialized  the  Congress  to  oppose  this 
gun  bill  mainly  because  of  the  inclusion 
of  long  arms. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  will 
dissipate  such  opposition.  If  the  bill  does 
not  apply  to  these  States,  they  should 
have  no  objection  to  it. 

As  a  result  of  the  objections  voiced  at 
the  hearings  by  many  Senators  and  wit- 
nesses from  States  whose  citizens  ob- 
jected to  S.  1.  amendment  No.  90,  on 
August  30,  1967.  I  wrote  to  members  of 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee 
asking  that  they  consider  the  amend- 
ment I  introduce  today  as  a  possible 
solution  to  such  objections.  I  have  at- 
tached a  copy  of  this  letter  to  my  state- 
ment today. 

In  urging  adoption  of  this  amendment 
and  the  enactment  of  S.  1,  amendment 
No.  90.  I  am  also  aware  of  those  respon- 
sible State  and  local  officials  who  have 
pleaded  with  the  Congress  to  act  affirma- 
tively and  to  enact  meaningful  Federal 
gun  control  legislation. 

Their  plea  should  not  go  unheeded.  I, 
for  one,  do  not  intend  to  ignore  them. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  who  object  to  this 
legislation  because  of  opposition  by  their 
constituents  will  not  ignore  them  either. 
The  record  that  this  subcommittee  has 
compiled  over  the  last  6  years  conclu- 
sive demonstrates  the  existence  of  a 
serious  firearms  problem  in  the  United 
States.  Long  arms,  rifles,  and  shotguns, 
contribute  significantly  to  this  problem. 
And,  their  contribution  to  lawlessness 
and  loss  of  life  is  increasinc  every  year. 
The  annual  FBI  report  released  just 
this  August,  shows  that  in  1966,  60  per- 
cent of  our  murders  were  committed  by 
persons  armed  with  firearms.  Not  only 
did  the  gun  prove  again  to  be  increasing- 
ly the  favorite  weapon  of  the  killer,  but 
the  total  number  of  gun  deaths  was  16 
percent  higher  than  in  1965.  The  toll  of 
human  life  mounts  with  each  passing 
day. 


The  report  also  shows  that  robberies 
and  aggravated  assaults  by  gun  Increased 
dramatically  in  1966  Armed  robbery  was 
up  14  percent.  Aggravated  assault  was 
up  25  percent. 

I  feel  confident  in  predicting  that  the 
riots  of  1967  will  make  this  year  the 
highest  ever  in  firearms  crimes,  and  un- 
less this  Congress  moves  swiftly,  these 
crimes  will  continue  to  mount  in  the 
years  to  come. 

In  the  face  of  this  rampaging  crimi- 
nal behavior,  the  gunrunners  still  argue 
their  same  feeble  arguments. 

Our  critics  stiU  claim  that  criminals, 
persons  bent  on  murder,  assassination,  or 
starting  a  riot,  do  not  buy  firearms  with 
which  to  commit  their  disastrous  acts. 

The  gunrunners  still  insist  that  the 
criminals  steal  their  guns  for  such  illicit 
pui-poses.  Yet,  the  record  compiled  by 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee 
conclusively  disproved  this  in  1965. 

Our  recent  hearings  in  July  and  Au- 
gust proved  our  earlier  findings  t>eyond 
a  doubt. 

The  gunrunners  insist  that  firearms 
laws  are  ineffective  and  that  they  do  not 
prevent  gun  crimes.  Yet.  our  record  con- 
clusively contradicts  this  charge. 

We  are  told  that  the  rifles  and  shot- 
guns are  strictly  sportsmen's  weapons. 
Yet.  in  1966.  1.747  persons  were  murdered 
with  rifles  and  shotguns,  not  to  mention 
the  major  role  long  arms  played  in  our 
summer  riots. 

Much  of  what  I  have  just  said  has 
been  said  before.  Only  the  dates  and 
numbers  have  changed.  And  the  count- 
less names  of  the  tragically  dead  and 
wounded.  The  arguments  on  both  sides 
have  been  exhaustive  and  almost  In- 
terminable. 

Perhaps  this  is  what  prompted  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  H(X)ver  to  say  in  the 
September  1967  Law  Enforcement  Bulle- 
tin: 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  the 
time  for  debate  is  past;  the  time  for  action 
is  here. 

I  think  mall-order  firearm  purchases 
should  be  banned.  Interstate  transportation 
of  firearms  controlled,  and  local  registra- 
tion of  weapons  required  and  enforced. 

Mr.  President.  Mr,  Hoover's  sentiments 
on  this  issue  could  not  be  more  clear  and 
certainly  should  not  go  unheard  by  the 
Congress.  The  gun  control  issue  has  been 
before  the  Senate  for  5  years.  The  prob- 
lem of  firearms  misuse  has  increased 
substantially  in  each  of  those  6  years. 
We  simply  cannot  afford  to  delay  any 
longer. 

We  must  enact  legislation  this  year 
that  will  do  the  job  of  aUowing  the 
States  to  control  the  firearms  traffic 
across  their  borders. 

We  have  such  legislation  in  S.  1, 
amendment  No.  90.  and  with  the  amend- 
ment to  it  that  I  offer  today.  I  beheve 
that  we  can  get  on  with  the  task  of 
affording  protection  to  our  highly  popu- 
lated States  from  the  virtually  uncon- 
trolled interstate  commerce  in  illicit  fire- 
arms that  today  threatens  our  great 
cities  with  vast  destruction. 

I  commend  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment to  my  colleagues  and  urge  that  we 
act  on  this  legislation  without  further 
delay. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  letter  which  I  sent  to  various 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
August  30,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

August  30.  1967. 

Dea«  Ssnator:  1  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  problem  you  have  In  your 
state  concerning  legislation  to  control  the 
Interstate  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns. 

For  this  reason.  I  would  be  very  much  In- 
terested In  your  reaction  to  the  amendment 
I  have  enclosed,  one  copy  drafted  to  fit  Into 
8.  1  and  the  other  to  fit  Into  the  Administra- 
tion gun  bill. 

As  vou  know,  the  Administration  bill  pro- 
hibits all  IntersUt*  sales  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns except  among  licensed  maniifacturers. 
distributors  and  dealers. 

My  amendment  would  permit  an  Individ- 
ual state  legislature  to  exempt  Its  residents 
from  this  prohibition,  to  the  extent  that  they 
would  t>e  able  to  order  and  receive  rifles  or 
shotguns  through  the  Interstate  mnUs 

Under  a.  1.  which  requires  an  affidavit  for 
the  purchase  of  a  rifle  or  shotgun  through 
the  Interstate  malls,  the  residents  of  an  ex- 
empting state  would  be  able  to  order  such  a 
weapon  without  fllUng  out  the  affidavit. 

Simply  stated,  this  amendment  would 
allow  the  states  themselves  to  decide  whether 
or  not  they  want  the  assistance  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  in  curbing  the  purchase  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  through  the  Interstate 
malls. 

Though  states  would  be  allowed  to  exempt 
residents  who  wish  to  purchase  a  long  arm 
through  the  interstate  mails,  the  legisla- 
tures would  not  be  permitted  to  exempt 
dealers 

The  only  way  a  dealer  would  be  exempted 
would  be  Indirectly,  in  fllUng  a  mall  order 
for  a  rifle  or  shotgun  from  a  resident  of  a 
state  that  chooses  thia  course  of  action. 
In  the  case  of  a  mall  order  from,  a  state 
that  has  not  chosen  to  exempt  Its  residents, 
the  dealer  would  have  to  comply  with  the 
Federal  statute,  whether  It  be  the  Admin- 
istration bin  orS.  1. 

This  amendment  will.  I  feel,  go  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  the  objections  made  by 
hunters  eind  other  sportsmen,  without  se- 
riously detracting  from  the  effectiveness  of 
the  law  for  states  that  want  help. 

I  would  like  to  talJc  to  you  about  this 
legislation  In  a  few  days.  If  you  find  this 
new  suggestion  helpful,  perhaps  I  wUl  take 
the  ftepe  to  Include  it  In  the  pending  legis- 
lation. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  <No.  361)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


following   amendment,   namely,   on   page   9, 
after  line  22.  Insert  the  following: 

■Sec.  303  Funds  heretofore  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  the  Ubby 
Dam  and  Reservoir  Project  in  Montana  may 
be  used  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $140,000 
in  participation  with  local  Interests  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  airport  facility  at  Kelley 
Flats.  Monuna.  In  a  manner  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Chief  of  Engineers." 

Mr.  STENNIS  also  submitted  an 
amendment  iNo.  362)  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him,  to  House  bill  11456.  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968.  and  for  other  purposes 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  TRANSPORTATION 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

AMENDMENT    NO.    362 

Mr.  STENNIS  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
m  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  [paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11456) 
malting  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.   1968,  and  for  other  purposes,   the 


NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RLT.E— AMENDMENTS  TO 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  COMMISSION  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL 

AMENDMENT    NO.    363 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing. 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  noUce 
in  writing  that  It  Is  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  ^T  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bin  (H.R.  11641) 
making  appropriations  for  certain  clvU  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Dep.irtment  of  the  Interior,  the 
\tomlc  Ener?v  Commission,  the  Atlantic- 
Paclflc  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study  Commis- 
sion the  Delaware  River  Baaln  Commission, 
Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac  River 
Basin  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and 
the  Water  Resources  Council,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for  other 
jjurposes,  the  following  amendment,  namely: 
On  page  33,  after  line  12.  insert: 

•  ■yn^E    VI— CENTRAL    ARIZONA    PROJECT 

"Sec.  601.  This  Utle  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Central  Arizona  Project  Act'. 

•Sec.  602.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  furnish- 
ing irrigation  water  and  municipal  water 
supplies  to  the  water-deflclent  areas  of 
Arizona  and  western  New  Mexico  through 
direct  diversion  or  exchange  of  water,  genera- 
lion  of  electric  power  and  energy,  control  of 
floods,  conservation  and  development  of  flsh 
and  wildlife  resources,  enhancement  of 
recreation  opportunities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  -Secretary')  shall 
construct  operate,  and  maintain  the  Central 
Arizona  Project,  consisting  of  the  following 
principal  worlts:  (1)  a  system  of  main  con- 
duits and  canals,  including  a  main  canal  and 
pumping  plants  (Granite  Reef  aqueduct  and 
pumping  plants) .  for  diverting  and  carrying 
water  from  Lake  Havasu  to  Orme  Dam  or 
suitable  alternative,  which  system  shall  have 
a  capacity  of  not  less  than  tivree  thousand 
cubic  feet  per  second:  (2)  Orme  Dam  and 
Reservoir  and  power-pumping  plant  or  suit- 
able alternative:  (3)  Buttes  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir, which  shall  be  so  operated  as  to  not 
prejudice  the  rights  of  any  user  In  and  to 
the  waters  of  the  Gila  River  as  those  rights 
are  set  forth  in  the  decree  entered  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Arizona  on  June  29.  1935,  In  United  States 
against  Gila  Valley  Irrigation  District  and 
others  (Globe  Equity  Numbered  59):  (4) 
Hooker  Dam  and  Reservoir,  which  shall  be 
constructed  In  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  subsections   (f), 


(g),  and  (hj  of  this  section:  (5)  Charleston 
Dam  and  Reservoir;  (6)  Tucson  aqueducts 
and  pumping  plants:  (7)  Salt-Glla  aqueduct; 
(8)  canals,  regulating  facilities,  hydroelectric 
powerplants,  and  electrical  transmission 
facilities;  (9)  related  water  distribution  and 
drainage  works;  and  (10)  app-artenant 
works:  Pro.ided,  That  for  a  period  of  27  years 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  In  any 
year  In  which,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, there  will  be  Insufficient  main  stream 
Colorado  River  water  to  satisfy  the  consump- 
tive uses  of  two  million  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand, four  million  four  hundred  thousand, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  acre-feet  In 
Arizona,  California,  and  Nevada,  respectively, 
diversions  for  the  said  purposes  of  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project  shall  be  so  limited  as 
to  assure  the  availability  of  water  In  quanti- 
ties sufficient  to  provide  for  the  aggregate 
annual  consumptive  use  of  four  million  four 
hundred  thousand  acre-feet  in  the  State  of 
California.  Except  as  to  the  terms  and  provi- 
sions of  this  priority,  the  rights  of  Arizona 
under  the  decision  in  Arizona  against  Cali- 
fornia (373  U.S.  546)  are  not  affected, 
abridged,  or  impaired.  The  terms  "consump- 
tive use"  and  "main  stream"  as  used  in  this 
Act  shall  have  the  meanings  assigned  to 
those  terms  in  the  decree  In  Arlzoni\  against 
California,  dated  March  9.  1964  (376  U.S. 
340). 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  non-Federal  interests  pro- 
posing to  construct  a  thermal  generating 
powerplant  whereby  the  United  States  shall 
acquire  the  right  to  such  portion  of  the 
capacity  of  such  plant.  Including  delivery  of 
power  and  energy  over  appurtenant  trans- 
mission facilities  to  mutually  agreed  upon 
delivery  points,  as  he  determines  Is  required 
In  connection  with  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect. Power  and  energy  acquired  thereunder 
may  be  disposed  of  Intermittently  by  the 
Secretary  when  not  required  in  connection 
with  the"  Central  Arizona  Project.  The  agree- 
ment shall  provide,  among  other  things, 
that — 

"(1)  The  United  SUtes  shall  pay  not  more 
than  that  portion  of  the  total  construction 
cost,  exclusive  of  interest  during  construc- 
tion, of  the  powerplant,  and  of  any  switch- 
yards and  transmission  facilities  serving  the 
United  States,  as  is  represented  by  the  ratios 
of  the  respective  capacities  to  be  provided 
for  the  United  States  therein  to  the  total 
capacities  of  such  facilities.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  the  Federal  portion  of  such  costs 
available  to  the  non-Federal  Interests  during 
the  construction  period.  Including  the  period 
of  preparation  of  designs  and  specifications, 
in  such  installments  as  will  facilitate  a 
timely  construction  schedule,  but  no  funds 
other'  than  for  preconstructlon  activities 
shall  be  made  available  by  the  Secretary 
until  he  determines  that  adequate  contract- 
ual arrangements  are  In  effect  coverlne  water 
and  fuel  supplies  for  the  thermal  generating 
powerplant; 

'•(11)  Annual  operation  and  maintenance 
costs.  Including  provisions  for  depreciation 
(except  as  to  depreciation  on  the  pro  rata 
share  of  construction  cost  borne  by  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going subdivision  (lit  shall  be  apportioned 
between  the  United  States  and  the  non- 
Federal  Interests  on  an  equitable  basis  taking 
into  account  the  ratios  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  foregoing  subdivision  (1); 
"(111)  The  United  States  shall  be  given 
appropriate  credit  for  any  interests  in  Federal 
lands  administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  that  are  made  available  for  the 
powerplant  and  appurtenances: 

"(Iv)  Costs  to  be  borne  by  the  United 
States  under  subdivisions  (i)  and  (ii)  shall 
not  Include  (a)  Interest  and  Interest  during 
construction,  (b)  financing  charges,  (ci 
franchise  fees,  and  (d)  such  other  costs  as 
shall  be  specified  In  the  agreement. 

"(2)   Tlie    thermal    generating    plant    re- 
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ferred  to  In  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  located  In  Arizona,  and  if 
It  Is  served  by  water  diverted  from  the 
drainage  area  of  the  Colorado  River  system 
above  Lee  Ferry,  consumptive  u-se  of  water 
In  connection  "therewith  shall  be  charged 
against  the  apportionment  to  Arizona  made 
by  article  UK  a)  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  Compact  (63  Stat.  31)  and  such  use 
shall  not  increase  Arizona's  entitlement  to 
consumptive  use  under  said  compact. 

"(c)  Unless  and  until  otherwise  provided 
by  Congress,  waU-r  from  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  shall  not  be  made  available  directly 
or  indirectly  lor  the  irrigation  of  lands  not 
having  a  recent  irrigation  history  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  except  In  the  case 
of  Indian  lands,  national  wildlife  refuges, 
and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
State-administered  wildlife  management 
areas. 

••(d)(1)  Irrigation  and  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial water  supply  under  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  •within  the  Senate  of  Arizona 
may,  in  the  event  the  Secretary  determines 
that  It  Is  necessary  to  effect  repayment,  be 
pursuant  to  master  contracts  with  organiza- 
tions which  have  power  to  levy  assessments 
against  all  taxable  real  property  within  their 
boundaries.  The  terms  and  conditions  of 
contracts  or  other  arrangements  whereby 
each  such  organization  makes  water  from 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  available  to 
users  within  its  boundaries  shall  be  subject 
to  the  Secretary's  approval  and  the  United 
States  shall.  If  the  Secretary  determines  such 
action  Is  desirable  to  facilitate  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  have  the  right  to 
require  that  it  be  a  party  to  such  contracts 
or  that  contracts  subsidiary  to  the  master 
contracts  be  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  any  user.  The  provisions  of  this 
subparagraph  f  1 1  shall  not  apply  to  the 
suppHing  of  water  to  an  Indian  tribe  for  use 
within  the  boundaries  of  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion. 

"(2)  Any  obligation  assumed  pursuant  to 
section  9idi  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939  (43  U.S.C.  485h(d))  with  respect  to 
anv  project  contract  unit  or  Irrigation  block 
shall  be  repaid  over  a  basic  period  of  not 
more  than  fifty  years:  any  water  service  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  section  9iet  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Project  Act  of  1939  (43  U.SC.  485h 
(e) )  mav  be  on  the  basis  of  delivery  of  water 
for  a  period  of  fifty  years  and  for  the  delivery 
of  such  water  at  an  identical  price  per  acre- 
foot  for  water  of  the  same  class  at  the  several 
points  of  delivery  from  the  main  canals  and 
conduits  and  from  such  other  points  of  de- 
livery as  the  Secretary  may  designate:  and 
long-term  contracts  relating  to  irrigation  wa- 
ter supply  shall  provide  that  water  made 
available  thereunder  may  be  made  available 
by  the  Secretary  for  municipal  or  industrial 
purposes  If  and  to  the  extent  that  such  wa- 
ter is  not  required  by  the  contractor  for  Irri- 
gation purposes. 

••(3)  Contracts  relating  to  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supply  under  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  may  be  made  without  regard 
to  the  limitations  of  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 9(ci  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1939  (43  use.  485hic)  ) ;  may  provide  for  the 
delivery  of  such  water  at  an  identical  price 
per  acre-foot  for  water  of  the  same  class  at 
the  several  points  of  delivery  from  the  main 
canals  and  conduits;  and  may  provide  for 
repayment  over  a  period  of  flfty  years  If  made 
pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of  said  section  and 
for  the  delivery  of  water  over  a  period  of 
fifty  years  If  made  pursuant  to  clause  (2i 
thereof. 

"(e)  Each  contract  under  which  water  Is 
provided  under  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
shall  requU-e  that  ( 1 1  there  be  In  effect  meas- 
ures, adequate  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, to  control  expansion  of  Irrigation  from 
aqiiifiers  affected  by  Irrigation  In  the  contract 
service  area;  (2)  the  canals  and  distribution 
systems   through   which   water  Is   conveyed 


after  Its  delivery  by  the  United  States  to  the 
contractors  shall  be  provided  and  maintained 
with  linings,  adequate  in  his  Judgment  to 
prevent  excessive  conveyance  losses;  and  (3i 
neither  the  contractor  nor  the  Secretary  shall 
pump  or  permit  others  to  pump  ground  water 
from  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
service  area  of  a  contractor  receiving  wr.ter 
from  the  Central  Arizona  Project  for  any  use 
outside  said  contractor's  service  area  unless 
the  Secretary  and  such  contractor  shall  agree, 
or  shall  have  previously  agreed,  that  a  sur- 
plus of  giound  water  exists  and  that  drain- 
age is  or  was  required.  Such  contracts  shall 
be  subordinate  at  all  times  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  existing  contracts  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  users  In  Arizona  heretofore  made 
pursuant  to  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
(45  Stat.  1057). 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  require  In  any 
contract  under  which  water  is  provided  from 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  that  the  con- 
tractor agree  to  accept  main  stream  water  in 
exchange  lor  or  in  replacement  of  existing 
supplies  from  sources  other  than  the  main 
stream.  The  Secretary  shall  so  require  In  the 
case  of  users  in  Arizona  who  also  use  water 
from  the  Gila  River  system,  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  make  available  to  users  of  water 
from  the  Gila  River  system  in  New  Mexico 
additional  quantities  of  water  as  provided 
in  and  under  the  conditions  specified  In  sub- 
section (h)  of  this  section;  Provided.  That 
such  exchanges  and  replacements  shall  be 
accomplished  without  economic  injury  or 
cost  to  such  Arizona  contractors. 

"(g)  In  times  of  shortage  or  reduction  of 
main  stream  Colorado  River  water  for  the 
Central  Arizona  Project,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  users  which  have  yielded 
water  from  other  sources  In  exchange  for 
main  stream  water  supplied  by  that  project 
shall  have  a  first  priority  to  receive  main 
stream  water,  as  against  other  users  supplied 
by  that  project  which  have  not  so  yielded 
water  from  other  sources,  but  only  in  quan- 
tlUes  adequate  to  replace  the  -water  so 
yielded. 

"(h)  In  the  operation  of  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project,  the  Secretary  shall  offer  to 
contract  with  water  users  in  New  Mexico  for 
water  from  the  Gila  River,  Its  tributaries 
and  underground  water  sources,  in  amounts 
that  Will  permit  consumptive  use  of  ■w-ater 
In  New  Mexico  not  to  exceed  an  annual  aver- 
aee  In  any  period  of  ten  consecutive  years  of 
eighteen  thousand  acre-feet,  including  reser- 
voir evaporation,  over  and  above  the  con- 
sumptive uses  provided  for  by  article  IV  of 
the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  In  Arizona  against  California 
1 376  U.S.  340).  Such  increased  consumptive 
uses  shall  not  begin  until  and  shall  continue 
only  so  long  as  deUvery  of  Colorado  River 
water  to  downstream  GUa  River  users  in  Ari- 
zona IS  being  accomplished  in  accordance 
with  this  Act.  In  quantities  sufficient  to  re- 
place any  diminution  of  their  supply  result- 
ing from  such  diversions  from  the  Gila  River, 
its  tributaries  and  underground  water 
sources.  In  determining  the  amount  required 
for  this  purpose  full  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  any  differences  In  the  quality  of  the 
waters  involved.  All  additional  consumptive 
uses  provided  for  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
subject  to  all  rights  in  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona as  established  by  the  decree  entered  by 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Arizona  on  June  29,  1935,  in 
United  States  against  Gila  Valley  Irrigation 
District  and  others  (Globe  Equity  Numbered 
591  and  to  all  other  rights  existing  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  In  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  to  water  from  the  Gila  River,  its 
tributaries  and  undergrotmd  water  sources. 
and  shall  be  lunlor  thereto  and  shall  be  made 
only  to  the  extent  possible  without  economic 
injury  or  cost  to  the  holders  of  such  rights. 
••(i)  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water  from  the 
projects    authorized    by    this    Act    shall    be 


delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the  produc- 
tion on  newly  irrigated  lands  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity,  as  defined  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment 
thereof,  if  the  total  supply  of  such  com- 
modity for  the  marketing  year  In  which  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  be  mar- 
keted Is  m  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as 
defined  In  section  301(b)  (10  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for 
an  Increase  In  production  of  such  commodity 
m  the  Interest  of  national  security. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  Integrate  the  Dixie 
project,  heretofore  authorized.  Into  the  re- 
payment arrangement  and  participation  in 
the  Development  Fund  established  by  section 
605  of  this  Act  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  603.  The  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  flsh  and  wildlife  resources  and 
the  enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities 
in  connection  with  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  works  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation 
Act  I  "9  Stat.  213). 

"Sec.  604,  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  repayment  capability  of  Indian  lands 
within,  under,  or  served  by  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  Construction  costs  allocated  to 
irrigation  of  Indian  lands  (including  provi- 
sion of  water  for  Incidental  domestic  and 
stock  water  uses  i  and  wltWn  the  repsyment 
capabllit\-  of  such  lands  shall  be  subject  to 
the  Act  of  July  1.  1932  (47  Stat.  464  ,  and 
such  costs  as  are  beyond  repayment  capa- 
bility of  such  lands  shall  be  nonreimbursable. 
"Sec.  605.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  separate  fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  known  as  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  Development  Fund  (hereafter 
called  the  ••Development  Fund") ,  which  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  as  hereafter 
provided,  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  602  of  this  Act,  and  to  be  expended 
or  applied  In  connection  with  water  con- 
servation and  development  for  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  as  may  hereafter  be 
prescribed  by  the  Congress. 

"(b)  All  appropriations  made  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  carrying  out  the  aforesaid  provisions 
of  section  602,  and  such  projects  as  are  here- 
after authorized  by  the  Congress  for  water 
conservation  and  development  for  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Bisin.  shall  be  credited  to  the 
Development  F^ind  as  advances  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Trcasiiry  and  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  such  purp<»^s- 

'•(ci  There  shall  also  be  credited  to  the 
Development  Fund — 

••(1)  All  revenues  collected  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  works  and  facilities 
authorized  pursuant  to  section  602  and  here- 
after authorized  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  (except  entrance,  admission, 
and  other  recreation  fees  or  charges  and 
proceeds  received  from  recreation  conces- 
sionaires! ;  and 

"(21  All  Federal  revenues  from  the  Boulder 
Canyon  and  Parker-Davis  projects  which. 
after  completion  of  repayment  requirements 
of  the  said  Boulder  Canyon  and  Parker-Davis 
projects,  are  surplus,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  to  the  operetion,  maintenance, 
and  replacement  requirements  of  those  proj- 
ects: Provided,  hovever  That  the  Secretary 
IS  authorized  and  directed  t3  continue  the 
in-lleu-of-taxes  payments  to  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  Nevada  provided  lor  in  .section 
2(0  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjust- 
ment Act  so  long  as  revenues  accrue  from  the 
operation  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project. 

■•(3)  All  Federal  revenues  from  the  portion 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southwest 
intertie,  located  in  the  States  of  Nevada  and 
Arizona  which,  after  completion  of  repay- 
ment requirements  of  the  said  part  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southwest  intertie 
located  in  the  States  of  Nevada  and  Arizona, 
are  surpliis,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
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to  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ment requirementa  of  said  portion  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest-Paclflc  Southwest  Intertla 
and  related  facUltlea. 

"(d)  All  revenues  collected  and  credited 
to  the  development  fund  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  available,  without  further  appro- 
priation, for — 

"(1)  defraying  the  costs  of  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replacements  of,  and 
emergency  expenditures  for,  all  facilities  of 
the  project  within  such  separate  limitations 
as  may  be  Included  in  annual  appropriation 
Acts; 

•■(2)  payments,  If  any,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 608  of  this  Act; 

••(3)  payments  as  required  by  subsection 
(fi  of  this  section;  and 

••(4)  payments  to  reimburse  water  users 
In  the  State  of  Arizona  for  losses  sustained 
as  a  result  of  diminution  of  the  production 
of  hydroelectric  power  at  CooUdge  Dam,  Ari- 
zona, resulting  from  exchanges  of  water  be- 
tween users  In  the  States  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  as  set  forth  In  section  602  of  this 
Act 

■•(et  Revenues  credited  to  the  Development 
Fund  shall  not  be  available  for  construction 
of  the  works  authorized  pursuant  to  section 
602  of  this  Act  except  on  appropriation  by 
the  Congress. 

(ft  Revenues  in  the  Development  Fund 
In  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  clauses  (1),  (2).  and  (4) 
of  section  (di  of  this  section  shall  be  paid 
annually  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
to  return — 

"  ( 1 )  the  costs  of  the  project  or  separable 
feature  thereof,  authorized  pursusmt  to  sec- 
tion 602  of  this  Act  which  are  allocated  to 
Irrigation,  commercial  p>ower,  or  murilclpal 
and  Industrial  water  supply,  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  within  a  period  not  exceeding  fifty  years 
from  the  date  of  completion  of  each  such 
unit  or  separable  feature,  exclusive  of  any 
development  period  authorized  by  law;  and 

••(2»  Interest  (Including  interest  during 
construction)  on  the  unamortized  balance  of 
the  Investment  In  the  commercial  power  and 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply  fea- 
tures of  the  project  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section,  and  Interest  due  shall  be  a  first 
charge. 

"(g)  The  Interest  rate  applicable  to  those 
portions  of  the  reimbursable  costs  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  which  are  properly 
allocated  to  commercial  power  development 
and  municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fl.scal 
year  In  which  the  first  advance  Is  made  for 
Initiating  construction  of  such  project,  on 
the  basis  of  the  computed  average  Interest 
rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  Its  out- 
standing marketable  public  obllitatlons 
which  are  neither  due  nor  callable  for  re- 
demption for  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of 
Issue 

"(hi  Business-type  budgets  shall  be  sub- 
muted  to  the  Congress  annually  for  all  oper- 
ations financed  by  the  development  fund. 

"Sec.  606  The  Secretfiry  may  undertake 
programs  for  water  salvage  along  and  adja- 
cent to  the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado 
River  and  for  ground  water  recovery.  Such 
programs  shall  be  consistent  with  mainte- 
nance of  a  reasonable  degree  of  undisturbed 
habitat  tor  fish  and  wildlife  In  the  area,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"Sec.  607.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Anlmas-La  Plata  Federal  reclamation 
project.  Colorado-New  Mexico:  the  Dolores, 
Dallas  Creek,  West  Divide,  and  San  Miguel 
Federal  reclamation  projects,  Colorado,  as 
participating  projects  under  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat.  105;  43 
TJB.C.  620).  and  to  provide  for  the  comple- 
tion of  planning  reports  on  other  participat- 


ing projecu.  subsection  (2)  of  section  1  of 
said  Act  is  hereby  further  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  'Pine  River  extension',  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  Anlmas- 
La  Plata.  Dolores.  Dallas  Creek.  West  Divide. 
San  Miguel".  SecUon  2  of  said  Act  Is  hereby 
further  amended  by  deleting  the  words  Par- 
shall,  Troublesome.  Rabbit  Ear.  San  Miguel. 
West  Divide,  Tomlchl  Creek.  East  River,  Ohio 
Creek,  Dallas  Creek.  Dolores,  Prult  Growers 
extension,  Anlmas-La  Plata*,  and  Inserting 
after  the  words  'Yellow  Jacket'  the  words 
'Basalt.  Middle  Park  (Including  the  Trouble- 
some. Rabbit  Ear.  and  Azure  units).  Upper 
Gunnison  (including  the  East  River.  Ohio 
Creek,  and  Tomlchl  Creek  units),  Lower 
Tampa  (Including  the  Juniper  and  Great 
Northern  units).  Upper  Yampa  (mcludlng 
the  Hayden  Mesa,  Wessels.  and  Toponas 
units) '.  and  by  Inserting  after  the  word  'Sub- 
lette' the  words  '{Including  the  Kendall  Res- 
ervoir on  Green  River  and  a  diversion  of  water 
from  the  Green  River  to  the  North  Platte 
River  Basin  In  Wyoming),  Uintah  unit  and 
Ute  Indian  unit  of  the  central  Utah.  San 
Juan  County  (Utah).  Price  River,  Grand 
County  (Utah) ,  Ute  Indian  unit  extension  of 
the  central  Utah,  Gray  Canyon,  and  Juniper 
(Utah)'.  The  amount  which  section  12  of 
said  Act  authorizes  to  be  appropriated  Is 
hereby  further  increased  by  the  sum  of  $360,- 
000,000  plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any, 
as  may  be  required,  by  reason  of  changes  in 
construction  costs  as  indicated  by  engineer- 
ing cost  indexes  applicable  to  the  type  of 
consuuctlon  Involved.  This  additional  sum 
shall  be  available  solely  for  the  construcUon 
of  the  projects  herein  authorized. 

"(b)   The  Animas-La  Plata  Federal  recla- 
mation project  shall  be  constructed  and  op- 
erated  In   substantial   accordance   with    the 
engineering  plans  set  out  In  the  report  of 
the   Secretary   transmitted   to   the   Congress 
on  May  4,  1966.  and  printed  as  House  Docu- 
ment 436.   Eighty-nine   Congress:    PTOVided, 
That  the  project  construction  of  the  Anlmas- 
La  Plata  Federal   reclamation   project  shall 
not    be    undertaken    until    and    unless    the 
States   of   Colorado   and   New    Mexico  shall 
have  ratified  the  following  compact  to  which 
the  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given: 
"  'AinitAS-LA  Plata  Project  Compact 
"  'The  State  of  Colorado  and  the  State  of 
New  Mexico.  In  order  to  Implement  the  op- 
eraUon    of    the    Anlmas-La    Plate    Federal 
Reclamation  Project.  Colorado-New  Mexico, 
a  proposed  participating  project  under  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat. 
105).  and  being  moved  by  consideration  of 
Interstate  comity,  have  resolved  to  conclude 
a  compact  for  these  purposes  and  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles: 
"  'Abtici-e  I 
"  'A.  The  right  to  store  and  divert  water 
in   Colorado  and   New   Mexico  from  the   La 
Plata  and  Animas  River  systems.  Including 
return  fiow  to  the  La  Plata  River  from  Animas 
River  diversions,  for  uses  In  New  Mexico  un- 
der the  Anlmas-La  Plata  Federal  Reclama- 
tion   Prelect    shall    be    valid    and    of    equal 
prlorty  with  those  rights  granted  by  decree 
of  the  Colorado  State  courts  for  the  uses  of 
water  In  Colorado  for  that  project,  providing 
such   uses   In   New   Mexico   are   within   the 
allocation  of  water  made  to  that  State  by 
article  III  and  XTV  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Compact   (63  Stat.  31). 

"  B.  The  restrictions  of  the  last  sentence 
of  Section  (a)  of  Article  IX  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  Compact  shall  not  be 
construed  to  vitiate  paragraph  A  of  this 
article, 

"  'Abticle  II 

"  'This  Compact  shall  become  binding  and 
obligatory  when  It  shall  hav'e  been  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  each  of  the  signatory 
States.' 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  for  the  Animas- 
La  Plata.  Dolores.  Dallas  Creek.  San  Miguel. 
West   Divide,   and   Seedskadee   participating 


projects  of  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect. esUblish  the  nonexcess  Irrigable  acreage 
for  which  any  single  ownership  may  receive 
project  water  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  class  1  land  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  In  other  land 
classes. 

"(d)   The  words  'any  western  slope  appro- 
priations' contained  in  paragraph  ill  of  that 
section  of   Senate  Doctmient  Numbered  80, 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  entitled 
'Manner   of   Operation   of   Project   Facilities 
and    Auxiliary    Features.'    shall    mean    and 
refer  to  the  appropriation  heretofore  made 
for  the  storage  of  water  in  Green  Mountain 
Reservoir,  a  unit  of  the  Colorado-Big  Thomp- 
son  Federal   reclamation   project.   Colorado; 
and  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  act  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  meaning  and  reference. 
It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  directive 
defines    and    observes    the    purpose   of   said 
paragraph  (1) .  and  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
or    alter    any    rights    or   obligations    arising 
under  said  Senate  Document  Numbered  80 
or  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
"Sec.  608.  The  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
fund  established  under  section  5  of  the  Act 
of    April    11.    1956    (70    Stat.    107).    shall    be 
reimbursed  from  the  Colorado  River  develop- 
ment fund  established  by  section  2  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act  (54 
Stat.  774).  for  all  expenditures  heretofore  or 
hereafter    made    from    the    Upper    Colorado 
River  Basin  fund  to  meet  deficiencies  in  gen- 
eration  at   Hoover   Dam   during    the   filling 
period  of  reservoirs  of  storage  units  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  pursuant  to 
the  criteria  for  the  fiUing  of  Glen  Canyon 
Reservoir  (27  Fed.  Reg.  6851.  July  19.  1962). 
For  this  purpose  $500,000  for  each  year  of 
operation  of  Hoover   Dam   and    powerplant. 
commencing    with    the    enactment    of    this 
Act.  shall  be  transferred  from  the  Colorado 
River  development  fund  to  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  fund.  In  lieu  of  appUca- 
tion  of  said  amounts  to  the  purposes  stated 
In  section  2(d)  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Proj- 
ect Adjustment  Act.  until  such  reimburse- 
ment is  accomplished.   To  the  extent  that 
any   deficiency   in  such   reimbursement  re- 
mains as  of  June  1,  1987,  the  amount  of  the 
remaining   deficiency   shall   then   be   trans- 
ferred to  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  fund 
from  net  revenues  derived  from  the  sale  of 
electric  energy  generated  at  Hoover  Dam. 

"Sec.  609.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or  be 
In  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Colorado 
River  compact  (45  Stat.  1057),  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  compact  (63  Stat.  31 1. 
the  water  treaty  of  1944  with  the  United 
Mexican  States  (Treaty  Series  994),  the  de- 
cree entered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  In  Arizona  against  California 
and  others  (376  U.S.  340) ,  or,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  herein,  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  (45  Stat.  1057),  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act  (54  Stat. 
774).  or  the  Color.ido  River  Storage  Project 
Act  (70  Stat.  105). 

"Sec.  610.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to — 
"(a)  make  rep>orts  as  to  the  annual  con- 
sumptive uses  and  losses  of  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  system  after  each  successive 
five-year  period,  beginning  with  the  five-year 
period  starting  on  October  1.  1965.  Such  re- 
ports shall  Include  a  detailed  breakdown  of 
the  beneficial  consumptive  use  of  water  on  a 
State-by-state  basis.  Specific  figures  on 
quantities  consumptively  used  from  the 
major  tributary  streams  flowing  into  the 
Colorado  River  shall  also  be  included  on  a 
State-by-State  basis.  Such  reports  shall  be 
prepared  In  consultation  with  the  States  of 
the  lower  basin  individually  and  with  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Commission,  and  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  to  the  Governors  of  each  State  signatory 
to  the  Colorado  River  compact; 

"(b;   condition  all   contracts  for   the  de- 
livery of  water  originating  in  the  drainage 
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bacin  of  the  Colorado  River  system  upon  the 
availability  of  water  under  the  Colorado  River 
compict. 

"SEC  611.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  propose 
criteria  for  the  coordinated  long-range  oper- 
ation of  the  reservoirs  constructed  and  op- 
erated under  the  authority  of  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act  and  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act,  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visior.s  of  those  statutes,  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Adjustment  Act,  the  Colorado  River 
compact,  the  Upper  Colorado  River  compact 
and  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty.  To  effect  in 
part  the  purposes  expressed  in  this  i)ara- 
graph,  the  criteria  shall  make  provision  for 
the  storage  of  water  in  storage  units  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  and  releases 
of  water  from  Lake  Powell  In  the  following 
listed  order  of  priority: 

"(1)  Releases  to  supply  one-half  the  de- 
flciencv  described  in  article  in(c)  of  the 
Colorado  River  compact,  If  any  such  defici- 
ency exists  and  is  chargeable  to  the  States  of 
the  upper  division. 

"(2)  Releases  to  comply  with  article  lll(d) 
of  the  Colorado  River  compact. 

"(3)  Storage  of  water  not  required  for  the 
releases  specified  In  clauses  (1)  and  (2i  of 
this  subsection  to  the  extent  that  the  Sec- 
retary, after  constUtation  with  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Commission  and  representa- 
tives of  the  three  lower  division  States  and 
taking  into  consideration  all  relevant  fac- 
tors (including,  but  not  limited  to,  historic 
streamfiows,  the  most  critical  period  of  rec- 
ord, and  probabilities  of  water  supply),  shall 
find  to  be  reasonably  necessary  to  assure  de- 
liveries under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  without 
Impairment  of  annual  consumptive  uses  in 
the  upper  basin  pursuant  to  the  Colorado 
River  compact;  Provided,  That  water  not  so 
required  to  be  stored  shall  be  released  from 
Lake  Powell:  (ii  to  the  extent  it  can  be 
reasonably  applied  In  the  States  of  the  lower 
division  to  the  uses  specified  in  article  Ill(e) 
of  the  Colorado  River  compact,  but  no  such 
releases  shall  be  made  when  the  active  stor- 
age in  Lake  Powell  is  less  than  the  active 
storage  in  Lake  Mead,  (ID  to  maintain,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  active  storage  in  Lake 
Mead  equal  to  the  active  storage  In  Lake 
Powell,  and  (lil)  to  avoid  anticipated  spills 
from  Lake  Powell. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  July  1,  1968,  the  cri- 
teria proposed  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Governors  of  the  seven 
Colorado  River  Basin  States  and  to  such 
other  parties  and  agencies  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  for  their  review  and 
comment.  After  receipt  of  comments  on  the 
proposed  criteria,  but  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969,  the  Secretary  shall  adopt  appro- 
priate criteria  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion and  publish  the  same  in  the  Federal 
Register.  Beginning  January  1.  1970.  and 
yearly  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Governors  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  States  a  report  de- 
scribing the  actual  operation  under  the 
adopted  criteria  for  the  preceding  compact 
water  year  and  the  projected  operation  for 
the  current  year.  As  a  result  of  actual  oper- 
ating experience  or  unforeseen  clrcumst.ances. 
the  Secretary  may  thereafter  modify  the  cri- 
teria to  better  achieve  the  purposes  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  but  only 
after  correspondence  with  the  Governors  of 
the  seven  Colorado  River  Basin  States  and 
appropriate  consultation  with  such  State 
representatives  as  each  Governor  may  desig- 
nate. 

"(c)  Section  7  of  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project  Act  shall  be  administered  In 
accordance  with  the  foregoing  criteria. 

"Sec.  612.  (a)  Rights  of  the  upper  basin 
to  the  consumptive  use  of  water  apportioned 
to  that  basin  from  the  Colorado  River  system 
by  the  Colorado  River  compact  phail  not  be 
reduced  or  prejudiced  by  any  use  of  such 
water  in  the  lower  basin. 


"(b)  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  impair,  conflict  with,  or  other- 
wise change  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
Upper  C-olorado  River  Commission. 

"SK.  613.  Part  I  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(41  Stat.  1063:  16  U.S.C.  791a-823l  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  the  reach  of  the  Colorado 
River  between  Lake  Mead  and  the  present 
western  boundary  of  the  Grand  C^anyon  Na- 
tional Park  tintU  and  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  Congress. 

■Sec.  614.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act  in  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  the  Central  Arizona  Project,  the 
Secretary  shall  be  governed  by  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902;  32 
Stet.  388  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or 
supplementary  thereto)  to  which  laws  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  a  supplement:  Provided, 
That  the  sale  or  disposition  of  power  or 
energj-  acquired  pursuant  to  seciton  602  of 
this  Act  and  stirplus  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  9 
of  the  Act  of  August  4.  1939  (63  Stat.  1193  i. 
as  amended. 

"Sec.  615.  (a)  All  terms  used  in  this  Act 
which  are  defined  in  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact shall  have  the  meanings  there  defined 
"(b)  'Main  stream'  means  the  main  stream 
of  the  Colorado  River  downstream  from  Lee 
Ferry  within  the  United  States,  including 
the  reservoirs  thereon. 

"(c)  User'  or  'water  user'  In  relation  to 
main  stream  water  In  the  lower  basin  means 
the  United  States,  or  any  person  or  legal 
entity,  entitled  under  the  decree  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Slates  in  Arizona 
against  California,  and  others  (376  U.S.  340). 
to  use  main  stream  water  when  available 
thereunder. 

"(d)  'Active  storage'  means  that  amount 
of  water  in  reservoir  storage,  exclusive  of 
bank  storage,  which  can  be  released  through 
the  existing  reservoir  outlet  works. 

"(e)  Colorado  River  Basin  States'  means 
the  States  of  Arizona.  California.  Colorado, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

"Sec.  616.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  construction  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project,  Including  prepay- 
ment for  power  generation  and  transmission 
facilities,  but  exclusive  of  distribution  and 
drainage  facilities  for  non-Indian  lands, 
$768,000,000  (October  1963  price i  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts.  If  any.  as  may  be  justi- 
fied by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  in 
construction  costs  as  Indicated  by  engineer- 
ing cost  Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of 
construction  Involved  herein,  and  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  for  construction  of  dis- 
tribution and  drainage  facilities  for  non- 
Indian  lan(is  and.  in  addition  thereto,  such 
sums  as  may  be  required  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  project." 

Mr.  HAYDEN  also  submitted  an 
amendment  iNo.  363',  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him.  to  House  bill  11641, 
making  appropriations  for  certain  civil 
functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  cer- 
tain agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal 
Study  Commission,  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission,  Interstate  Commis- 
sion on  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMENDMENT    NO.    364 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing : 


In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  it  is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVT  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11641) 
making  appropriations  for  certain  civil  func- 
tions adiTilnistered  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commis- 
sion, the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission. 
Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac  River 
Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and 
the  Water  Resotirces  Council,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  following  amendment,  namely: 
On  page  4,  before  the  colon  on  line  22,  in- 
sert ":  Prorided  further.  That  in  coimectlon 
with  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Snake  Creek 
Embankment  of  the  Garrison  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir Project.  North  Dakota,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  Is  authorized  to  participate  with 
the  State  of  North  Dakota  to  the  extent  of 
one-half  the  cost  of  widening  the  present 
embankment  to  provide  a  four-lane  right- 
of-way  for  U.S.  Highway  83  in  lieu  of  the 
present  two-lane  highway" 

Mr  ELLENDER  also  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  364 1 .  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  11641. 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice.* 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    365 

Mr.  BYRD  of  'West  Virginia  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him.  to  the  bill  'S.  2388 »  to  provide 
an  improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
to  authorize  funds  for  the  contmued  op- 
eration of  economic  opportunity  pro- 
grams, to  authorize  an  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  C.'OIL^SON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  TMr.  Miller  1  be  added  as  cospon- 
sor  of  the  bill  'S.  213'  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore 
to  individuals  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  65  the  right  v:>  deduct  all  expenses 
for  their  medical  care,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  IMr,  Randolphi,  which 
was  omitted  inadvertently  from  the  bill 
(S.  24761  to  amend  title  III  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  to  establish  more 
effective  criteria  for  a  finding  of  serious 
injury  to  domestic  industry  as  a  result 
of  concessions  granted  under  trade 
agreements,  to  make  mandatorj-  the 
findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission  with 
respect  to  the  necessity  for  tariff  adjust- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  I  intro- 
duced yesterday,  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With-  each.  The  candidates  for  the  U.S.  Senate  Application  of  payment  formula  for  each 

o.t  o.,ec»on.U..  ordered.  .ouM^..ve  a  ..a,  o,  a^^u.  ..^e^.i^^^^^^^  ^^,,^^.„^...,,  ...  o. 

~^^~""^^~"  dates    for   the   U.S.   Senate    m    ICansas  maximum  TJder°a{ 

NOTICE    OP    HEARINGS    ON    S.    886  could  receive  S268.000  each.  This  is  ab-  g^.^^^.                                   ^"^'"^""""palr^ent 

.J     .         ^  surd.  If  Congress  should  vote  to  provide  iiahamft                                        is25iooo 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President  on  Oc-  this  kind  of  money,  I  would  not  accept  it.        i^S^     ""' """i::::::    M^^iSoS 

tober  17.  18.  and  19,  the  Subcommittee  on  j  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^,  ^^y  senator  could  vote        Arizona^ll '  186,  ooo 

Executive  Reorganization   of   the  Com-  for  this  bill.                                                          Arkansas =202,000 

mlttee  on  Government  Operations  will  r^.^^  excessive  spending  of  money  in        California '1.500,000 

holJ  hearings  on  S.  886,  a  bill  to  redesig-  poetical   campaigns  has— in   many   in-        Colorado  'It^'T. 

nate  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  stances— destroyed    decent    and    honest        Connecticut fnnnnn 

the   Department  of   Natural   Resources  elections.  I  believe  this  proposal  to  pro-        ^^^ZT '46?'SS 

and  to  transfer  certain  agencies  to  and  ^.^^^   ^^   ^^^^  ^^^^y  ^.^uid  only  serve        ™^f^- .31s' 000 

from  such  a  Department.  The  hearings  ^^  increase  corruption  in  political  cam-        Hawaii r.V.V.V.V—    =103,000 

will  be  held  in  room  3302  each  day  at  p^^^^.^^                                                                idaiio                      '132,000 

10  a.m.  Testimony  wlU  be  given  by  spon-  ^^    addition    to    direct    contributions        imnoisV".'.'.'. '1,031,000 

sors  of  the  legislation  and  the  Govern-  from  the  U  S.  Treasui-v  to  the  candidates,         Indifina '503.000 

ment  agencies  that  would  be  affected,  this  bill  would  permit  a  taxpayer  to  take        Iowa.... [HI?!?, 

Private  witnesses  will  be  heard  from  at  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^5  from  his  income        ^^^ff//" .gg-Joo 

a  later  date.  tax.  It  is  estimated  that  this  would  cost        ^^isiana Zllllllll"    '  269.000 

^^— ^^— ^—  the  Treasury  another  $50  to  $60  million.         Maine 163,000 

„^,,^»T.  This  would  permit  a  candidate  to  use        Maryland 1313,000 

NOTICE   OF   RECEIPT   OF   NOMINA-  ^oth    Federal    and    private    funds.    The         Massachusetts 559,000 

TION    BY    THE    COMMITTEE    ON  availability  of  the  commingling  of  pub-        Michigan 731, 000 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS  lie  and  private  funds  would  be  almost  un-         Minnesota.. 40L000 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr.   President,   as  limited  and  would  prevent  the  accurate        Missouri''^'""" '" '    '454000 

acting  cliairman  of  the  Committee  on  accouiiting  and  reporting  as  required  by        Montana" V/-V--V---1 128,000 

Foreign  Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  law.                                                                        Nebraska 207,000 

that    today    the    Senate    received    the  Our  taxpayers  are  in  no  mood  for  this        Nevada ■  100. 000 

following  nomination:  unwarranted  expenditure  of  tax  moneys.        New  Hampshire  '130,000 

Walter  N  Tobriner,  of  the  District  of  It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  reject        New  Jersey  - - --        ?^?'°°° 

Columbia,  to  be  Ambas.sador  Extraordi-  this  ill-advised  bill.                                             New  Mexico —  _     Uo,  000 

nary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr.        ^orth  CaroUn; ''375: 000 

States    of    America    to    Jamaica,    vice  Presidei',  will  the  Senator  yield?                  North  Dakota           '121,000 

Wilson  T.  M.  Beale.  Jr.  Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield.                                 o^io '884.000 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time        Oklahoma '  276.  000 

this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con-  of  the  Senator  has  expired.                               Oregon '  2i7.  000 

sldered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi-        Pennsylvania  — 1. 054,  000 

of  Its  receipt  In  the  Senate.  dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the        Rhode  Island    67, 000 

Senator  from  Kansas  may  proceed  for  3         South  Carolina l.xnc>n 

additional  minutes.                                               renn'sfe^'"'' ::::::        ailSoo 

FEDERAL  CAMPAIGN  FINANCING  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without         ^^^^  ....i:::::.: 615,000 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  utah  '  170. 000 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  pending  j^iy     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr.         Vermont MOO.  000 

In  the  Senate  is  a  bill  which  would  re-  President,  I  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the        Virginia 298.  000 

quire  the  Uxpayers  to  subsidize  the  po-  senator  from  Kansas,  that  this  proposal        Washington  '342,000 

litlcal  campaigns  of  candidates  running  to  finance  political  campaigns  out  of  the        West  Virginia  ,  ?o«' ^ 

for  President  and  the  U.S.  Senate.  Federal  Treasury  is  certainly  ill-advised        Wisconsin 4J8.  wu 

This  proposal,  to  me.  Is  the  height  of  under  any  circumstances  but  particularly        Wyoming -- 

Irresponsibility.  I  shall  oppose  it  vigor-  so  at  a  time  when  we  are  operating  at  a  '  Denotes  sute  in  which  there  will  be  a 

ously.  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  Mem-  deficit  of  approximately   $2  billion   per  senatorial  election  m  1963. 

bers  of  Congress  could  go  home  and  tell  rnonth.                                                                                               

the   taxpayers  in   their  States,   already  I  cannot  conceive  that  Congress  would  I  Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  16.  1967] 

burdened  with  high  taxes  and  a  stagger-  have  the  gall  to  vote  for  such  a  proposal.  a  Plan  To  Sijbsidize  Politicians 

Ing  Federal  deficit,  that  from  now  on  i^    this    connection,    if    the    Senator  a  new  plan  to  nick  the  taxpayers  for  eiec- 

they  are  going  to  be  forced  to  shoulder  would  permit,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tion  campaign  expenses  has  been  approved  by 

the  cost  of  senatorial  and  presidential  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  break-  the    Democratic    majority    of    the    Senate 

campaigns.  down  of  the  allowances  that  would  be  ^.'^^^^  =°T''k''^^;  T^%''°^l^^,!Hn,!^rinnl^r's' 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  paid  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  to  the  I'Zr.Z'^  nAlJ'Lol^ 

Committee,  I  voted  against  the  bill  in  respective  senatorial  candidates  In  each  '  The  bii-.^oummakl  available  14  million 

committee.  It  was  reported  by  a  vote  of  of  the  50  States  should  this  bill  be  en-  dollars  m  federal  tax  funds  to  each  of  the 

10  to  7.  and  I  regret  to  state  it  has  ad-  acted.  two   major   party   candidates   for   President 

ministration  support.  I  point  out  that  these  payments  which  and  26  million  dollars  to  the  candidates  m 

Taxes  are  already  too  high.  The  Fed-  range  from  $100,000  in  small  States  to  34  Senate  races.  The  subsidy  costs  would  be 

eral  Government  has  a  debt  of  $335  bil-  niore   than   $1.5   million   in   the   larger  higher  if  House  candidates  also  got  on  the 

Hon  and  is  going  further  in  debt  by  more  states,   are   payments   which   would   be  Er?vy  train.           ,    ^,    ,,       ,    ,^,       .       „ 

than  $2  billion  per  month.  made  to  each  of  the  senatorial  candi-  one  oTth^m' ""^^^"^36^ 

The  President  has  recommended  a  10-  dates  of  both   major  parties.   It  would  uams  |R    Del.],  who  was  one  of  the  leaders 

percent  surtax  on  personal  and  corporate  mean  that  from  $200,000  to  $3  million  in  a  flgh't  to  repeal  an  earlier  measure  to 

taxes.  Many  citizens — and  I  join  them —  would  be  made  available  out  of  the  Fed-  provide°a  government-financed  political  slush 

are  urging  a  cutback  in  spending  so  as  eral  Treasury  just  to  senatorial  candi-  fund.  He  said: 

to  eliminate  the  need  for  new  taxes.  dates  in  the  respective  States,  "At  a  time  when  the  federal  deficit  is  25 

It    is    estimated    that    this    fantastic  I   ask   unanimous   con.sent   that    this  w  30  biiuon  dollars  and  we're  talking  about 

scheme  of  financing  the  political  cam-  chart  be  printed  in  the  Record,  followed  increasing  taxes,  its  unbelievable  that  con- 

paigns  of  the  presidential  candidates  and  by  an  editorial  entitled  "A  Plan  To  Sub-  5!^^^^^^^  5!l^„  ^f."'fi'i;tnpe  thJ^'^Qfia  pl^ct^on' 

r.      .            .,  fL      ^        ,.             ij         1.   ..i-  J-       T-«  1^-   ■         ,.   «-.i-i            m  ■!_             c  grandchildren  to  unance  the  19do  election. 

Members  of  the  Senate  would  cost  the  sidize  Politicians.     Chicago  Tribune  of  ^^  money  isn't  in  the  treasury  " 

taxpayers  about  $100  million  in  the  1968  September  16,  1967.  Another  objection  to  the  plan  Is  that  It 

campaign.  There  being  no  objection,   the  chart  would  not  do  much  to  reduce  over-all  ex- 

The  presidential  candidates  for  the  two  and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed  penditures  in  Presidential  campaigns  or  to 

major  parties  would  receive  $14  million  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  eliminate  the  advantage  which  rich  candi- 
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dates  now  have.  Much  of  the  spending  Is  on 
the  campaigns  for  the  nomination.  The 
finance  committees  bill  would  apply  only 
to  the  two  months  before  election  day.  Dur- 
ing that  period  the  candidates  would  have 
a  choice;  either  continue  spending  privately 
collected  funds  for  the  remainder  of  the 
campaign  or  stop  spending  such  money  and 
use  the  federal  tax  funds. 

The  committee's  proposal  is  a  variant  of 
a  scheme  sponsored  by  Sen.  Russell  B.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  the  Pnance  committee  chair- 
man, which  was  slipped  thru  Congress  at  the 
close  of  t'ae  1966  session.  Under  the  Long  plan 
each  federal  Income  tax  payer  could  mark 
a  box  on  his  return  authorizing  tne  use  of 
$1  of  his  taxes  for  election  expenses.  This 
proposal  aroused  much  opposition  and  Con- 
gress voted  to  suspend  its  operation. 

The  finance  committee's  latest  plan  in- 
cludes a  variant  of  the  Long  check-off.  The 
bill  would  permit  Income  tax  payers  to  sub- 
tract up  to  $25  from  their  annual  tax  bill 
for  contributions  to  political  candidates  at 
any  level. 

Encouraging  small  contributions  to  polit- 
ical campaigns  is  a  good  idea.  The  high  pro- 
portion of  small  gifts  made  to  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  1964  was  a  feature  of  that  cam- 
paign. Tlie  party  received  651,000  individual 
contributions  of  $100  or  less.  The  treasury 
department  estimates  that  the  proposed  In- 
come tax  credits  would  amount  to  50  million 
dollars  or  more  in  1968.  The  total  cost  of 
the  proposed  subsidy  therefore  would  be 
more  than  100  million  dollars.  As  Sen.  Wil- 
liams says,  "The  money  isn't  in  the  treas- 
ury." 

The  subsidy  bill  Is  designed  to  be  a  com- 
panion to  another  measure  before  the  Sen- 
ate which  tightens  the  rules  for  reporting  of 
campaign  expenditures  The  present  laws  set 
limits  on  the  spending  of  candidates  for  fed- 
eral offices  but  the  laws  are  evaded  by  setting 
up  committees  supporting  the  candidates. 

The  reform  bill  would  require  reporting 
from  all  political  committees  and  the  com- 
mittees would  have  to  report  the  full  names 
and  addresses  of  contributors.  Contributors 
would  have  to  report  not  only  glft.s  of  money 
but  loans  and  other  things  of  value. 

Democrats  on  the  Senate  finance  commit- 
tee want  to  con.'oUdate  this  desirable  bill 
with  the  new  plan  for  campaign  subsldlee. 
The  result  Is  likely  to  be  no  bill  at  all. 

Campaign  funds  are  at  the  center  of  the 
ethics  problem  now  disturbing  both  houses 
of  Congress.  The  best  hope  of  making  cam- 
paigns more  honest  Is  a  strict  law  requiring 
disclosure  of  contributors.  Such  a  law  de- 
serves to  be  considered  on  its  merits,  not  as 
part  of  an  unwise  scheme  for  campaign  fund 
subsidies. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  We  have  been  together  in 
committee  on  this  matter,  and  I  share 
the  Senator's  views. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  this  matter  before  we  vote 
on  the  bill. 


MILWALTCEE  JOURNAL  CALLS  UPON 
CONGRESS  TO  CLOSE  THE  BIG- 
GEST TAX  LOOPHOLE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  is  the  biggest  and 
the  most  indefensible  of  the  loopholes  in 
the  Federal  tax  laws.  The  Milwaukee 
Journal,  in  a  recent  editorial  which  in- 
veighed against  this  anachronism,  said: 

The  truth  is  that  oil  and  gas  have  made 
more  millionaires  more  quickly  than  any 
other  enterprise — and  It  is  because  of  the 
terrific  tax  advantages  our  Inequitable  laws 
grant. 


As  the  Milwaukee  Journal  editorial 
points  out: 

Every  American  taxpayer  suffers  when 
others  get  unfair  tax  advantages. 

These  uiifair  advantages  should  be 
eliminated  before  we  consider  adding  a 
tax  increase  to  the  already  onerous  tax 
burden  of  the  average  American.  The 
Government  would  reap  enormous  addi- 
tional revenue  if  the  loopholes  were 
closed  or  even  reduced  in  size.  For  ex- 
ample, a  proposal  by  Representative 
Henry  Reuss.  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin, 
to  reduce  depletion  allowances  on  oil  and 
gas  and  minerals  to  15  percent  from  the 
present  27 '2  percent,  in  the  case  of  oil 
and  gas,  would  bring  in  an  estimated 
$600  million  in  additional  revenue. 

I  commend  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  other  Sena- 
tors, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BiGcEST  Tax  Loophole;  Oil  Depletion 
Allowance 
The  I>emocratic  platform  of  1960  prom- 
ised to  "close  the  loopholes"  in  federal  tax 
laws.  A  year  later  President  Kennedy  made 
some  reform  proposals  but  omitted  the  most 
flagrant  loophole  of  all,  the  oil  depletion 
allowance.  For  years  congress  has  refused, 
although  by  slightly  smaller  margins  each 
time,  to  cut  the  allowance.  The  senate  re- 
jected a  proposal  to  do  it  by  71  to  9  in  1951. 
By  1958  the  vote  was  58  to  31. 

The  depletion  allowance  works  this  way: 
For  tax  purposes  oil  and  gas  producers  may 
deduct  27',2^t.  of  their  gross  income  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  50  "c  of  their  net  In- 
come before  depletion  and  pay  no  tax  on  It. 
Besides  that  they  can  claim  the  normal  de- 
preciation that  most  businesses  can  and  de- 
duction of  the  "intangible  costs  of  drilling 
and  developing"  that  no  others  may  claim. 

The  allowance  was  written  into  the  first 
income  tax  law  in  1913  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  necessary  to  compensate  for  reduc- 
tion of  a  national  resource.  By  1954  a  deple- 
tion allowance  was  allowed  for  most  miner- 
als— from  5  7^  for  brick  and  tile  clay  to  231.2  '~c 
for  uranium. 

In  1962  when  the  senate  defeated  an  effort 
to  cut  the  oil  and  gas  depletion  allowance 
Sen.  Tower  (R-Tex.l  lamented  that  "It  is 
hard  for  an  oil  man  to  keep  his  head  above 
water  economically." 

But  listen  to  Grant  E.  Judge,  partner  of 
Arthur  Anderson  &  Co.  of  Houston,  Tex  ,  an 
authority  on  oil  and  gas  taxation.  He  said 
that  "oil  and  gas  are  among  the  few  oppor- 
tunities by  which  a  person  can  acquire  a 
substantial  fortune."  Individuals  in  the  90 ■> 
tax  bracket,  he  said,  "can  consider  tJncle 
Sam  as  partner  in  up  to  90'"  of  all  losses  in 
exploring  for  oil  and  gas."  And  because  of  the 
27'~c  depletion  allowance  'Uncle  Sam  takes 
a  relatively  moderate  share  of  the  income  of 
successful  ventures." 

The  truth  is  that  oil  and  gas  have  made 
more  millionaires  more  quickly  than  any 
other  enterprise — and  it  is  because  of  the 
terrific  tax  advantages  our  inequitable  laws 
grant. 

There  are  new  moves  In  congress  to  close 
tax  loopholes.  A  major  plan  Is  that  of  Rep. 
Reuss  (D-'Wls.>.  He  would  reduce  depletion 
allowances  on  oil  and  gas  and  minerals  to 
15 '"V.  It  needs  support. 

Former  Sen.  Douglas  (D-Ill.)  often  cited 
the  case  of  a  large  oil  company  which,  be- 
cause of  tax  advantages,  had  a  net  income 
In  1951  of  $4.5  million  and  paid  a  federal  tax 
of  $404 — less  than  that  paid  by  a  couple 
with  two  children  and  an  income  of  $4,911! 


Every  American  taxpayer  sufTers  when 
others  get  unfair  tax  advantages.  It  Is  past 
time  to  close  the  loopholes  for  gas  and  oil. 


ADMINISTRATION  STRONGLY  SUP- 
PORTS RATIFICATION  OF  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS— CXL VI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
May  of  1966,  speaking  to  a  representative 
group  of  ambassadors  from  African 
countries  at  the  White  House,  President 
Johnson  made  an  eloquent  statement  on 
the  subject  of  human  rights.  The  Presi- 
dent said: 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  Is 
rooted  in  Its  life  at  home.  We  will  not  permit 
human  rights  to  be  restricted  In  our  own 
country.  And  we  will  not  support  policies 
abroad  which  are  based  on  the  rule  of  minor- 
ities or  the  discredited  notion  that  men  are 
unequal  before  the  law. 

We  will  not  live  by  a  double  standard — 
professing  abroad  what  we  do  not  practice  at 
home,  or  venerating  at  home  what  we  Ignore 
abroad. 

This  statement  of  the  President  very 
aptly  indeed  defines  what  the  human 
rights  conventions  are  all  about.  I  be- 
lieve firmly  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  should  be  and  generally 
has  been  rooted  in  our  domestic  hfe.  Cer- 
tainly, U.S.  domestic  policy  is  not  mute 
on  the  vital  questions  of  forced  labor, 
slaverv-.  and  the  political  rights  of 
women.  Our  foreign  policy  should  obvi- 
ously reflect  the  same  humanitarian  con- 
cern which  our  domestic  policy  does.  This 
is  one  more  strong  argument  for  the 
Senate  giving  its  advice  and  consent  to 
all  the  human  rights  conventions  before 
us. 

This  administration  is  committed  to 
U.S.  ratification  of  these  conventions  At 
the  hearings  this  year  on  the  Conven- 
tions on  Forced  Labor,  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  and  Slaver>' — so  ably  chaired 
by  the  semor  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDl — the  administration  was  well 
represented. 

Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  was 
the  leadoff  witness  and  made  a  tremen- 
dously convincing  presentation.  Accom- 
panying Ambassador  Goldberg  before  the 
Dodd  subcommittee  were  Richard  D. 
Kearney,  the  deputy  legal  adviser  of  the 
State  Department;  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  International  Organization. 
Joseph  J.  Sisco;  Robert  Starr,  attorney, 
Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser;  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Labor  Stand- 
ards, Esther  Peterson. 

The  presence  and  endorsement  of 
these  distinguished  representatives  are 
conclusive  proof  of  this  administration's 
commitment  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  as  being  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  once  again  urge  the  Senate  to  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  the  Conventions 
on  Forced  Labor,  Freedom  of  Association, 
Genocide,  Political  Rights  of  Women, 
and  Slavery. 


LONG-GORE  BILL  WOULD  REDUCE 
MOST  CORRUPTING  FORCE  IN 
AMERICAN  POLITICS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  some  heated  and  intemperate 
attacks  on  the  Gore-Long  bill  that  would 
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follow  Piesldent  Theodore  Roosevelfs 
prescription  for  taking  the  corruption  out 
of  senatorial  and  presidential  campaigns. 
I  might  say  that  I  am  not  referring  to 
the  remarks  which  were  made  this  morn- 
ing. The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  Is  never  intemperate. 

Of  course,  the  bill  can  be  Improved  on 
the  floor,  and  In  the  House.  Obviously, 
it  Is  not  perfect.  But  it  does  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  providing  an  alternative  to 
the  present  vicious  practice — by  far  the 
most  corrupting  element  in  American 
public  life — and  that  is:  candidates  for 
the  highest  offices  in  this  country  going 
hat  in  hand  on  bended  knee  for  political 
contributions  from  these  fat  cats — who 
have  an  ax  to  grind — the  lobbyists,  the 
big  money  boys  who  want  to  buy  political 
advantage. 

In  this  day  of  campaigns  costing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  money 
does  make  the  difference  In  many  cam- 
paigns for  high  office  and  every  Senator 
must  know  this  Is  true. 

This  difference  does  work  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  those  Senators  who  have  big 
money  on  their  side.  It  works  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  those  Senators  who  win  with- 
out any  significant  opjMsitlon  and  with- 
out much  money  being  spent  In  their 
campaign  when  the  big  money  operators 
discourage  effective  opposition. 

The  present  system  undoubtedly  tends 
to  corrupt  members  of  this  body.  It  un- 
doubtedly gives  direct  advantage  to 
those  forces  that  can  shell  out  big  politi- 
cal money  and  are  willing  to  do  so. 

In  my  view,  no  force  today  does  more 
to  frustrate  the  public  Interest  than  the 
power  of  organized  money  to  buy  politi- 
cal Influence  through  campaign  contri- 
butior\s. 

Furthermore,  I  am  sure  It  would  save 
far  more  than  it  would  cost  in  keeping 
special  vested  interests  from  getting  the 
political  handouts  and  giveaways  they 
now  get  under  the  present  system. 

The  Lorfg-Gore  bill  would  go  far  to  end 
this  situation.  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
not  be  Intimidated  by  the  intemperate 
and  often  self-serving  criticisms  that 
have  been  made  against  the  bill.  I  accept 
the  remarks  made  this  morning  by  my 
two  distinguished  and  revered  colleagues. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
fine  article  written  by  Charles  Bartlett. 
analyzing  the  rationale  behind  the  op- 
position to  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Election  Subsidy  Opposition 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 
The  Republicans  and  Southern  Democrats 
lining  up  against  the  Gore-Long  bill  to  fi- 
nance elections  to  federal  offices  with  federal 
funds  are  being  less  than  candid  In  the  tenor 
of  their  attacks. 

The  Republicans  unanimously  opfHDse  the 
legislation  because  their  money-raising  tech- 
niques are  working  far  better  at  the  moment 
than  the  Democrats'.  They  did  well  after 
they  spent  more  In  the  1966  elections  and 
they  expect  to  do  the  same  In  1968 

President  Johnson  has  not  found  a  treas- 
urer who  can  raise  money  as  efflclently  as 
Gen.  Lucius  Clay  Is  raising  it  for  the  Republi- 
cans. As  a  consequence  he  Is  relying  heavily 
upon  Congress'  passage  of  the  Gore-Long 
measure  to  furnish  the  funds  that  he  will 
need.    In    contrast    the   Republicans    believe 


they  can  raise  and  spend  more  than  the  $14 
million  that  the  bill  would  yield  them  for 
the  presidential  race. 

Southern  Democrats  and  other  established 
members  with  safe  seats  dislike  the  bill  for 
the  practical  reason  that  It  will  Incite  op- 
position against  them.  A  man  will  shrink 
from  a  hopeless  race  If  It's  going  to  cost  him 
money,  but  he  has  little  to  lose  if  the  ex- 
penses are  paid  by  the  Treasury.  He  needs 
only  to  climb  into  the  ring  and  swing  and 
hope. 

In  the  hardheaded  world  of  politics,  these 
seem  to  some  to  be  unanswerable  arguments 
for  resisting  the  effort  by  Senators  Albert 
Gore  and  Russell  Long  to  clean  out  the 
Augean  Stable  of  campaign  financing.  But 
the  dlfHculty  Is  that  these  arguments  don't 
have  an  enlightened,  unselfish,  or  statesman- 
like ring  when  they  are  publicly  reiterated. 
Accordingly  many  Republicans  and  South- 
em  Democrats  are  adopting  a  tactic  of  con- 
demning the  Gore-Long  bill  as  a  new  ex- 
travagance that  Is  being  foisted  upon  the 
taxpayers,  a  "raid  upon  the  Treasury'  as 
Senator  John  Williams  of  Delaware  put  it. 
This  Is  a  line  of  argument  which  smacks  of 
demagoguery. 

It  Is  true  that  the  cost  of  the  campaign 
subsidies.  If  utlUzed  In  1968  by  two  candi- 
dates for  President  and  all  candidates  for 
the  Senate  and  If  the  candidates  for  House 
seats  are  allotted  an  average  of  $50,000  each, 
would  total  slightly  more  than  SlOO  million. 
This  is  slightly  less  than  $1  for  every 
eligible  voter.  It  Is  4  percent  of  the  annual 
cost  to  the  Treasury  of  the  gas  and  oil  deple- 
tion allowances,  a  tax  preference  that  would 
be  certain  to  dwindle  In  scope  U  Congress 
becomes  less  beholden  to  oilmen.  It  Is  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  all  the  tax  loopholes 
that  would  become  vulnerable  If  the  mem- 
bers ceased  to  worry  about  campaign  funds. 
The  cost  of  the  subsidy  would  be  an  Infini- 
tesimal slice  of  the  $45  billion  In  defense  con- 
tracts awarded  annually  to  companies  whose 
executives  feel  an  Intangible  and  unhealthy 
sense  of  compulsion  to  Join  President's  Clubs 
and  ante  up  for  party  dinners.  No  matter  how 
purely  the  contracts  may  be  administered  by 
the  Pentagon,  this  Interplay  of  political 
fund-raising  becomes  a  corrosive  force. 

The  subsidy  would  accomplish  one  critical 
economy  In  yielding  members  of  Congress 
more  control  of  their  time.  Now  stretched  so 
thin  that  they  tend  to  be  superficial  in  most 
areas  In  which  they  deal,  the  members  lose 
time  In  their  necessity  to  court  their  con- 
tributors with  such  gestures  of  deference  as 
accepting  invitations  to  make  speeches  or  at- 
tend long,  dull  banquets. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the  first  major 
sponsor  of  the  subsidy  Idea.  He  spoke  out  for 
it  m  1907  and  Republicans  who  oppose  It 
today  Ignore  the  opportunity  It  provides  to 
launch  tha  party  in  every  district  of  the 
South  and  shake  off  the  big  business  label 
which  has  hobbled  the  GOP,  In  some  elections 
unfairly,  for  over  30  years.  This  is  a  Repub- 
lican chance  to  become  the  party  of  the  mid- 
dle class. 

The  Gore-Long  bill  Is  not  a  final  answer 
to  all  the  problems  of  election  costs.  It  does 
not  deal  with  the  pre-conventlon  costs  of 
presidential  candidates  or  with  primary  costs 
In  races  for  the  House  and  Senate. 

But  It  leaves  a  candidate  free  to  accept  or 
turn  his  back  on  the  subsidy.  This  Is  a  far 
more  honorable  alternative  than  many  that 
arise  to  confront  men  seeking  federal  office  In 
races  In  which  the  need  for  funds  usually  ex- 
ceeds their  availability. 


GENERALS  WHO  SOUND  OFF  TRY- 
ING TO  DIRECT  THE  FOREIGN 
POLICY  OF  OUR  NATION  DESERVE 
REBUKE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  become  nauseating  in  the  extreme 
to  continue  to  read  of  members  of  the 


Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  sounding  off  pub- 
licly as  to  what  should  be  the  proper 
foreign  policy  of  our  country.  This  week. 
Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  when  asked  about 
a  policy  to  limit  the  air  bombing  to  that 
portion  of  Vietnam  south  of  the  demili- 
tarized zone,  stated: 

In  my  Judgment,  this  proposal  Is  dead.  It 
sort  of  burgeoned  for  a  while;  It  died  off  and 
except  for  an  occasional  piece  In  the  paper, 
I  have  seen  no  reference  to  It  recently  Cer- 
tainly. In  the  circles  that  I  have  access  to. 
there  is  no  discussion  of  this  concept  any 
more. 

Here  is  an  example  of  what  former 
President  Eisenhower  in  his  farewell 
statement  to  the  American  people  at  the 
end  of  his  final  Presidential  term  de- 
nounced as  the  evil  and  danger  to  our 
country  of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex seeking  to  chart  the  course  of  our 
country  and  to  take  control.  General 
Wheeler's  tirade  also  once  again  proves 
the  wisdom  of  the  statement  of  the  great 
World  War  I  French  Premier  Clemen- 
ceau  that: 

War  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  en- 
trusted to  generals. 

General  Wheeler  would  be  well  advised 
to  stop  regarding  himself  as  a  statesman 
and  attend  to  his  military  duties. 

It  really  would  be  a  fitting  and  needed 
rebuke  if  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  were  to  state  bluntly  to  General 
Wheeler  and  to  Adm.  U.  S.  Grant  Sharp, 
the  Pacific  Fleet  commander  who  also 
periodically  attempts  to  influence  for- 
eign policy,  to  cease  and  desist  and  in- 
form them  that  the  men  who  wrote  the 
Constitution  of  our  country  178  years 
ago  were  wise  men.  They  were  indeed 
great  patriots.  They  had  helped  our 
colonial  forebears  win  independence 
from  England  and  they  provided  in  no 
uncertain  terms  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  that  civilian  authority 
must  always  be  supreme  over  military 
authority. 

General  "Wheeler  deserves  a  rebuke  for 
his  effrontery  in  trying  to  direct  the  for- 
eign policy  of  our  Government.  He  has 
declared  that  we  Americans  must, 
through  bombing,  close  north  Vietnam's 
major  port  of  Haiphong;  that  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  should  continue 
without  interruption;  and  that  restric- 
tions on  what  targets  will  be  hit  which 
have  been  imposed  by  President  Johnson 
should  be  lifted.  He  and  Admiral  Sharp 
have  proposed  as  a  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  revoke  the  restrictions  placed 
by  President  Johnson  and  his  Secretai-y 
of  Defense,  Robert  S.  McNamara.  and 
proceed  to  mine  the  harbor  of  Haiphong 
and  bomb  the  docks.  What  care  they  if 
some  Russian  freighters  entering  the  port 
or  at  the  docks  are  damaged  or  blown  up 
and  some  members  of  the  crew  killed  and 
wounded? 

They  have  both  testified  as  favoring 
closing  the  port  of  Haiphong  and  thereby 
shutting  off  North  Vietnam's  supplies 
coming  in  ships  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China  and  also  those 
many  ships  laden  with  war  supplies  and 
food  from  Hong  Kong  to  Haiphong  bear- 
ing the  Union  Jack  of  Great  Britain. 
They  opposed  "gradualism,"  as  they  call 
it,  in  waging  the  war. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  may  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
President  Johnson  and  the  Nation  would 
be  much  better  served  if  these  warhawk 
generals  and  admirals  refrained  from  at- 
tempting to  influence  our  Nation's  for- 
eign policy  and  restricted  themselves  to 
their  job  of  soldiering.  If  the  President 
and  his  advisers  and  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee 
seek  the  advice  of  military  leaders,  then 
it  should  be  balanced  advice.  There  are 
other  extremely  knowledgeable  and 
qualified  generals  who  have  expressed 
views  directly  contrary  to  those  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  refer,  as  three  of 
many,  to  Lt.  Gen.  James  Gavin,  former 
Chief  of  U.S.  Army  Plans  and  Opera- 
tions, a  famed  combat  i>aratrooper.  and 
former  Ambassador  to  France;  to  Gen. 
Matthew  B.  Ridgway.  former  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  and  commander  of  our  forces  in 
the  Korean  war;  and  to  Gen.  David  M. 
Shoup,  former  Commandant  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  who  publicly  stated: 

I  don't  think  the  whole  of  South  East  Asia. 
as  related  to  the  present  and  future  safety 
and  freedom  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Is 
worth  the  life  or  lUnb  of  a  single  American. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  proven  and 
outstanding  military  leaders  of  our  Na- 
tion who  oppose  the  reckless  and  fool- 
hardy course  on  which  we  have  em- 
barked in  Vietnam. 

Another  notable  military  leader,  re- 
tired Army  Gen.  Hugh  B.  Hester,  has  also 
spoken  out  opposing  our  involvement  in 
the  civil  war  in  Vietnam.  General  Hester 
ser\-ed  in  the  U.S.  Army  for  34  consecu- 
tive years  and  holds  the  Silver  Star  and 
Distinguished  Service  Medal.  On  Septem- 
ber 18,  1967,  there  appeared  in  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  one  of  the  coimtr>''s 
great  newspapers,  a  letter  to  the  editor 
from  General  Hester.  In  his  letter  he 
clearly  and  concisely  refutes  the  argu- 
ments of  the  warhawk  for  escalation  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  a  course 
of  action  most  recently  urged  by  Gen- 
eral Wheeler.  General  Hester  wrote: 

Few  win  challenge  the  view  that  the  fuU 
use  of  U.S.  military  might  could  destroy  the 
Vietnamese  people,  even  return  them  to  the 
Stone  Age.  as  General  LeMay  put  It.  Most  of 
our  Intellectual  and  spiritual  leaders  and  mil- 
lions of  Just  ordinary  plain  people  however, 
challenge  the  wisdom  of  doing  so.      .  . 

The  present  pace  of  the  war.  If  maintained 
by  Mr.  Johnson,  is  certain  to  bring  China 
actively  Into  the  wax  eventually,  along  with 
the  support,  loglstlcally  at  least,  of  her 
socialist  allies.  .  .  . 

The  question  then  Immediately  arises; 
Could  the  United  SUtes  conquer  China  by 
conventional  bombing?  The  answer  is  ob- 
viously NO.  The  U.S.  could  no  doubt  destroy 
China  with  the  use  of  nuclear,  bacteriological, 
chemical  and  radiological  weapons,  but  the 
US  still  could  not  conquer  China. 

In  the  process,  however,  of  destroying 
China,  the  fallout  would  also  destroy  America 
along  with  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  next  question  Is,  could  the  war  be 
limited  to  China,  even  using  conventional 
weapons?  The  answer  again  Is  NO.  War  has 
Us  own  logic,  abstird  as  It  may  seem. 

World  tensions  are  much  higher  today  than 
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they  were  at  the  beginning  of  both  World 
Wars.  .  .  . 

My  own  belief  is  that  the  flames  of  war 
would  spread  to  all  of  Africa,  Asia,  Latin 
America  and  and  even  Europe  within  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks,  once  the  700  million  Chinese 
became  directly  Involved  in  the  Vietnamese 
war.  The  revanchtst  West  German  Nazi  would 
not  be  likely  to  pass  up  this  opportunity  to 
recover  the  German  losses  of  World  Wars  I 
and  n.  .  .  . 

Any  escalation  .  .  .  can  only  hasten  this 
disaster.  .  .  . 

Earlier  this  year  General  Hester  pub- 
licly stated : 

I  oppose  the  Vietnamese  War  now,  not 
only  because  It  is  being  waged  In  violation 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  U.S.  treaty 
obligations  under  the  U.N.  Charter,  but  also 
because  It  Is  In  violation  of  the  basic  In- 
terests of  the  American  people.  The  Viet- 
nam war  Is  not  a  war  of  self-defense  or  even 
of  general  self-interest.  It  Is  a  war  In  the 
profit  Interests  of  only  a  very  few  .  .  .  This 
is  an  Illegal,  Immoral  and  wholly  unneces- 
sary war. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  September  18 
edition  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
there  also  appeared  an  excellent  editorial 
entitled  "Worth  the  Risk,"  calling  for 
an  unconditional  end  to  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  as  a  step  toward  bringing 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong 
to  the  negotiating  table  where  a  cease- 
fire and  an  armistice  might  be  arranged, 
thereby  ending  our  Involvement  in  that 
civil  war.  I  commend  this  editorial  to 
my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

[From  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 

Sept.  18,  1967) 

Worth  the  Risk 

Although  U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
reports  that  there  are  no  new  peace  gestures 
from  North  Vietnam,  he  told  a  press  con- 
ference Saturday  that  he  believes  It  would 
be  worth  the  risk  for  the  U.S  to  stop  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

•I  am  con'.-lnced."  U  Thant  said,  "there 
will  be  meaningful  talks  within  three  or 
four  weeks  If  the  bombing  Is  halted" 

He  also  believes  that,  as  long  as  the  bomb- 
ing continues,  there  will  be  no  chance  of 
getting  Hanoi  to  peace  talks.  North  Viet- 
nam, he  says,  will  not  commit  Itself  to  go 
to  the  peace  table  In  advance  of  a  cessation 
of  the  bombing,  but  he  relies  on  informa- 
tion from  governments  close  to  Hanoi  that, 
if  the  bombing  Is  halted,  the  chances  for 
talking  peace  will  be  vastly  Improved. 

Isn't  It  worth  risk? 

Perhaps,  if  North  Vietnam  Is  spared  bomb 
attacks  for  three  or  four  weeks.  It  could 
amass  new  military  strength  and  repair  Its 
damages. 

But  the  alternative  Is  a  chance  to  end  this 
futile  and  costly  war.  to  stop  the  slaughter 
that  has  cost  13.129  American  lives  In  com- 
bat and  has  left  81,669  Americans  wounded. 

It  is  unlikely  that  even  greater  bombing 
will  force  North  Vietnam  to  capitulate.  On 
the  contrary,  the  bombing  carries  the  risk 
of  InvoIvlngRed  China  or  the  Soviet  Union — 
or  both — on  the  side  of  the  Communists. 

If  U.S.  does  not  stop  the  bombing  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  we'll  never  know  wheth- 
er U  Thant's  sources  were  reliable.  If  the 
Secretary  General  Is  correct  In  his  appraisal 
of  the  situation  and  the  Washington 
"hawks"  are  WTong.  we  risk  sacrificing  thou- 
sands more  men  In  an  even  greater  war. 

The  answer  to  U  Thant  Is  clear.  Stop  the 
bombing. 


If  no  peace  talks  are  forthcoming  within 
a  stated  period,  the  raids  can  be  resumed 
and  Intensified. 

Whatever  the  risk  involved.  It's  worth  tak- 
ing, to  stop  this  war. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
everj-  effort  must  be  made  to  counteract 
the  pressures  of  the  generals  and  ad- 
mirals who  strive  to  override  the  deci- 
sions of  their  civilian  superiors.  Let  us 
hope  that  President  Johnson  will  soon 
announce  an  unconditional  cessation  of 
our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  Uke 
meaningful  steps  toward  obtaining  a 
cease  fire  and  an  armistice.  Whatever 
risk  is  involved,  it  is  worth  taking  in 
order  to  bring  an  end  to  this  unconscion- 
able war. 

PRESENTATION  OF  MEDAL  OF  HON- 
OR TO  SGT.  DA'VID  DOLBY,  U.S. 
ARMY.  WHO  COMES  FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing, at  a  most  impressive  ceremony  at  the 
•White  House,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  conferred  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  upon  Sgt  David  C.  Dolby.  U.S. 
Army. 

The  ceremony  was  attended  by  Ser- 
geant Dolby's  mother  and  father,  and 
younger  brother. 

The  Dolby  family  comes  from  the 
beautiful  Perkiomen  Valley,  near  the  post 
office  of  Oaks.  In  Montgomerj'  County, 
Pa. 

This  young  man  is  an  authentic  Amer- 
ican hero. 

I  wish  to  read  into  the  Record  the  brief 
but  impressive  citation  which  was  read 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  at  the  cere- 
mony this  morning: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3,  1863,  has  awarded  In  the  name  of 
The  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor,  to  Ser- 
geant David  C.  Dolby,  United  States  Army 
for  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity  In 
action  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty; 

On  21  May  1966,  Sergeant  Dolby,  then  Spe- 
cialist Four,  was  serving  as  a  machine  gunner 
of  Company  B,  1st  Battalion  (Airborne),  8th 
Cavalry  in  "the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  when 
his  platoon,  while  advancing  tactically,  sud- 
denly came  under  Intense  fire  from  the 
enemy  located  on  a  ridge  immediately  to  the 
front.  Six  members  of  the  platoon  were  killed 
instantly  and  a  number  were  wounded.  In- 
cluding the  platoon  leader.  Specialist  Dolby's 
everv  move  brought  fire  from  the  enemy. 
However,  aware  that  the  platoon  leader  was 
criUcallv  wounded,  and  that  the  platoon  was 
in  a  precarious  sltuaUon.  Specialist  Dolby 
moved  the  wounded  men  to  safety  and  de- 
ploved  the  remainder  of  the  platoon  to  en- 
gage the  enemy.  Subsequently,  his  dying 
platoon  leader  ordered  Specialist  Dolby  to 
withdraw  the  forward  elements  to  rejoin  the 
platoon.  Despite  the  continuous  intense 
enemv  fire  and  with  utter  disregard  for  his 
own  safety.  Specialist  Dolby  positioned  able- 
bodied  men  to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  the 
forward  elements,  assisted  the  wounded  to 
the  new  position,  and  he.  alone,  attacked 
enemy  positions  unUl  his  ammunlUon  was 
expended.  Replenishing  his  ammunition,  he 
returned  to  the  area  of  most  intense  action, 
single-handedly  killed  three  enemy  machine 
lETunners  and  neutralized  the  enemy  fire,  thus 
enabling  friendly  elements  on  the  flank  to 
advance  on  the  enemy  redoubt.  He  defied 
the  enemy  fire  to  personally  carry  a  seriously 
wounded  soldier  to  safety,  where  he  cotild  be 
treated  and,  returning  to  the  forward  area. 
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he  crawled  through  withering  are  to  within 
fifty  meters  of  the  enemy  bunkers  and  threw 
sowke  grenades  to  mark  them  for  air  strikes. 
Although  repeatedly  under  Are  at  close  range 
from  enemy  sJiipers  and  automatic  weapons. 
Specialist  Dolby  directed  arUUery  fire  on  the 
enemy  and  succeeded  In  silencing  several 
enemy  weapons.  He  remained  In  hia  exposed 
location  until  his  comrades  had  displaced 
to  more  secure  positions.  His  actions  of  un- 
surpassed valor  during  four  hours  of  intense 
oombat  were  a  sourc*  of  inspiration  to  his 
entire  company,  contributed  significantly  to 
the  success  of  the  overall  assault  on  the 
enemy  poslUon.  and  were  directly  responsible 
for  saving  the  lives  of  a  number  of  his  fellow 
soldiers.  Specialist  Dolby's  heroism  was  In 
the  highest  tradition  of  the  UrUted  States 
Army. 

Mr  President,  all  of  us  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  very  proud  of  this  brave  young 
man.  

UNNECESSARY  COSTS  IN  PROCURE- 
MENT OF  RADAR  SETS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  19,  I  delivered  a  speech  con- 
cerning two  different  Army  procure- 
ments, one  of  which  involved  the  AN/ 
PRC-25  and  AN/PRC-77  radio  sets 
awarded  to  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica In  a  multiyear  procurement  which 
the  Army  attempted  to  justify  on  the 
basis  of  lack  of  manufacturing  drawings 
and  also  because  of  a  supposed  urgency 
for  delivery.  This  award  was  made  to 
RCA  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  small 
business  firm  had  on  file  a  bid  which 
was  lower  by  almost  $1  million  for  this 
identical  equipment. 

The  claim  by  the  Army  regarding  the 
laclc  of  manufacturing  drawings  appears 
as  specious  as  the  urgency  of  delivery 
claim  is  fallacious.  I  have  been  reliably 
informed  that  the  drawings  do  exist  and 
that  delivery  of  these  radio  sets  2 
years  from  now  is  not  urgent. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  21,  1967, 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  signed 
by  the  Honorable  Robert  A.  Brooks, 
which  actually  states  that  drawings  are 
not  available  and,  I  quote: 

RCA  was  awarded  a  contract  In  June  1966 
to  produce  the  Initial  production  quantities 
while  further  design  changes  and  Improve- 
ments were  being  affected. 

Mr.  Brooks  goes  on  to  state  that: 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  due  to  design  changes 
resulting    from    concurrent    field    tests,    the 
final  procurement  package  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  early  December.  1967. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  what 
Mr.  Brooks  is  saying  is  that  the  Army 
is  engaged  in  a  development  program 
running  parallel  with  two  production 
contracts  which  exceed  $20  million  for 
portable  walkie-talkie  radio  sets. 

This  is  the  exact  same  practice  that 
has  been  investigated  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  on  radar  set  AN  PPS-4 
and  radiacmeter  IM-108  PPD  involving 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  wasted 
by  the  Army  in  producing  electronic 
equipment  in  quantity  before  the  design 
was  frozen. 

In  the  case  of  the  IM-108  PD  radiac- 
meter. five  separate  and  distinct  con- 
tracts were  awarded  for  59.776  units,  re- 
sulting in  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers  funds 
of  a  total  of  $2.9  million  for  defective 
equipment.  Moreover,  in  its  decision  ren- 


dered on  this  case,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  recommended  that  the  engi- 
neers in  charge  of  that  fiasco  be  fired, 
and  they  were  in  fact  removed  from  the 
Government  payroll  only  long  enough 
for  the  national  press  to  give  its  atten- 
tion to  more  important  matters.  Where- 
upon, the  Army  quietly  reinstated  these 
same  men.  using  as  an  excuse  the  fact 
that  they  had  admitted  they  were  wrong 
and  promised  not  to  do  it  again.  This  is 
incredible,  but  true. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reports  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  Nos.  B-146834  and  B- 
146906  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Unnecessary  Costs  Incurrtd  in  Sole-Source 
Procurement  or  Portable  Radar  Sets. 
Department  or  the  Armt 
(Report  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  October  1964) 
To  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate: 

Our  review  of  sole-source  procurements  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  disclosed  that 
the  Government  had  incurred  unnecessary 
costs  of  more  than  $2.2  million  In  the  sole- 
source  procurement  of  502  AN/PPS-4  port- 
able radar  sets.  These  unnecessary  costs  were 
incurred  because  agency  officials  procured 
the  radar  sets  without  waiting  until  known 
deficiencies  In  the  sets  had  been  corrected 
and  technical  data  suitable  for  use  In  com- 
petitive procurement  had  become  available. 
The  deficiencies  known  prior  to  procurement 
were  that  the  radar  sets  were  not  consist- 
ently accurate  In  determining  the  range  of 
a  target,  were  unable  to  detect  a  target  sat- 
isfactorily, and  were  cumbersome  to  operate. 
After  the  contract  for  the  sole-source  pro- 
curement was  awarded,  it  was  necessary  to 
stop  production  for  15  months  while  modi- 
fications were  being  made  to  correct  these 
deficiencies.  This  delay  unnecessarily  in- 
creased the  cost  of  the  corrected  units  by 
$356,220.  In  addition,  we  estimated  that,  on 
the  basis  of  competitive  prices  obtained  In 
a  subsequent  procurement,  unnecessary 
costs  of  about  $1.86  million  had  been  in- 
curred because  these  sets  had  been  procured 
without  competition.  In  fact  the  successful 
bidder's  price  under  the  competitive  pro- 
curement was  more  than  55  percent  below 
the  price  paid  to  the  sole-source  producer. 

The  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  (Installations  and  LogisUcs)  agreed 
with  the  facts  presented  In  the  report  and 
advised  us  that  the  report  would  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  procuring  commands.  He 
also  Indicated  that,  subsequent  to  the  pro- 
curement in  question,  more  extensive  con- 
trols were  Instituted  regarding  procurement 
of  new  equipment  that  included  the  require- 
ment that  a  summary  of  all  objections  to  a 
proposed  procurement  be  submitted  to 
higher  authority.  This  summary  Is  to  in- 
clude engineer-  and  service-test  results. 

The  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  also  stated 
that  disciplinary  action  was  not  believed  to  be 
warranted  because  the  decisions  with  respect 
to  this  procurement  were  made  In  accordance 
with  the  then  accepted  policy  and  that,  when 
considered  In  light  of  the  then  prevailing 
policy,  the  facts  presented  were  considered 
proper  Justification  for  these  decisions. 
Officials  In  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sscre- 
r^ry  of  the  Army  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics) subsequently  ad\-lsed  us  that,  at  the 
time  of  this  procurement,  there  was  an  ab- 
sence of  guidance  and  control  over  the  pro- 
curement of  new  equipment,  generally,  but 
that  the  Army's  policy  was  that  development 
and  production  of  an  item  could  be  effectively 
accomplished  simultaneously.  Procuring  offi- 


cials in  this  Instance,  however,  had  been 
aware  of  the  tiser  and  engineer  objecUons 
prior  to  awarding  this  contract  but  had  re- 
quested approval  from  higher  authority  for 
the  award  without  disclosing  this  informa- 
tion. ■We  believe,  therefore,  that  these  actions 
should  be  noted  in  the  personnel  records  of 
responsible  officials,  for  consideration  in  the 
future  promotions,  reassignments,  and  other 
p>ersonal  actions. 

The  management  weaknesses  disclosed  in 
this  report  have  occurred  in  the  past  and 
have  been  Identified  In  other  General  Ac- 
counting Office  reports.  'We  reported  on  the 
Department  of  the  Army's  procurement  of 
defective  radiation-measuring  instruments 
I  B-146834,  dated  December  17.  1963).  Under 
5  contracts  for  this  equipment  the  Army 
spent  $3.8  mllUon  even  though  It  knew  prior 
to  each  contract  that  the  equipment  was  de- 
fective. 'We  recently  reported  also  on  the  non- 
competlUve  procurement  of  military  3,4 -ton 
trucks  (B-146921.  dated  August  12,  1964).  By 
procuring  these  vehicles  without  competi- 
tion, the  Armv  incurred  unnecessary  costs 
esUmated  at  $12.1  mllUon  even  though  it 
could  have  obtained  the  information  suffi- 
cient for  competitive  procurement  purposes. 
As  stated  in  this  report  and  in  previous  re- 
ports, action  has  been  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  to  promulgate  policies  and 
regulations  controlling  the  procurement  of 
new  equipment  and  to  Intensify  its  efforts 
to  promptly  obUln  technical  data  for  com- 
petitive procurement  purposes.  We  wlU  eval- 
uate the  effectiveness  of  these  actions  In 
future  reviews. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Joseph  Campbell. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  made  a 
review  of  the  procurement  of  AN  PPS-4 
portable  radar  sets  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  The  purpose  of  our  review  was  to  In- 
quire into  the  reasonableness  of  the  award 
of  a  contract  for  these  sets  to  Sperry  Gyro- 
scope Companv  (Sperry).  Great  Neck,  Long 
Island.  New  York,  on  a  sole-source  basis.  This 
review  was  initiated  in  connection  with  a 
request  dated  May  13.  1963.  from  Cangress- 
man  George  H.  Mahon  on  behalf  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense.  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, House  of  Representatives,  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  make  a  review  of 
electronics  equipment  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  sole-source  procurements.  This  re- 
view was  made  ptu-suant  to  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.SC.  53).  and  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31 
use.  67) .  The  scope  of  our  review  is  shown 
on  page  15  of  this  report. 

BACKGROUND 

The  general  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  as  set  forth  In  the  Armed  Services 
Proctuement  Regulation  (ASPR),  section  1- 
300.1.  provides  that  all  procurements, 
whether  bv  formal  advertising  or  by  negotia- 
tion, shall  be  made  on  a  competitive  basis 
to  the  maximum  practicable  extent.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  implementing  these  provi- 
sions Is  assigned  to  each  military  depart- 
ment. The  Department  of  the  Army  has  as- 
signed this  responsibility  to  each  major  sub- 
command of  the  United  States  Army  Mate- 
riel Command  ( AMC ) 

The  United  States  Army  Electronics  Com- 
mand, a  major  subcommand  of  AMC,  was 
established  In  August  1962  and  assumed  most 
of  the  logistic  functions  previously  per- 
formed by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Offi- 
cer, United  States  Army.  This  command  has 
the  responsibility  for  the  research,  design, 
development,  testing,  and  supply  manage- 
ment of  electronic  equipment. 

In  .a  recent  reorganization  of  the  major 
agencies  within  the  Electronics  Command, 
the  United  States  Army  Electronics  Materiel 
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Agency  (referred  to  In  this  report  as  the 
Materiel  Agencv)  and  the  United  States  Army 
Electronics  Materiel  Support  Agency  (referred 
to  in  this  report  as  the  Support  Agency)  have 
been  replaced  by  various  directorates.  The 
responslblUtv  for  the  procurements  discussed 
In  this  report  now  rests  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Division  of  the  Procurement  and  Pro- 
duction Directorate,  United  States  Army 
Electronics  Command. 

The  duties  formerly  performed  by  the 
Materiel  and  Support  Agencies  and  presently 
being  performed  by  the  newly  established 
directorates  Include  computation  of  require- 
ments, control  of  inventories,  award  and  ad- 
ministration of  contracts,  provision  of  engi- 
neering specifications  for  procurement  of 
electronic  equipment,  performance  or  mon- 
itoring of  preproduction  testing  and  quali- 
fication, and  approval  of  equipment. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  newly  de- 
veloped equipment  is  acceptable  for  Army 
use,  the  Department  of  Defense  procedures 
require  the  cognizant  military  department  to 
te.5t  such  equipment  prior  to  authorizing  a 
contractor  to  commence  production.  These 
tests  are  generally  referred  to  as  service  tests. 
The  purpose  of  the  tests  is  to  determine  the 
physical  and  operational  characteristics,  or- 
ganizational maintenance  requirements,  and 
whether  the  equipment  will  be  accurate, 
dtu-able,  and  reliable  when  subjected  to  use 
by  troops  in  the  field. 

The  AN/PPS-4,  developed  by  Sperry,  Is  a 
silent,  lightweight,  portable,  forward-area, 
combat-surveillance  radar  set  used  by  in- 
fantry troops.  This  set  is  capable  of  detecting 
and  locating  moving  targets  and  certain  fixed 
targets  under  conditions  of  poor  visibility. 
The  Armv  procured  10  radar  sets  in  June 
1955  for  experimental  tests  and  evaluations. 
In  August  1956  the  Army  procured  eight 
additional  sets  with  various  modifications 
for  further  testing.  The  service  tests  of  the 
developmental  and  preproduction  models 
were  conducted  for  the  Electronics  Command 
by  the  United  States  Continental  Army  Com- 
niand  (USCONARC)  under  actual  field  con- 
ditions. Subsequent  to  the  Army  reorganiza- 
tion m  August  1962,  the  United  States  Army 
Test  and  Evaluation  Command  was  given 
the  responsibility  for  performing  service 
tests  on  newlv  developed  equipment. 

Since  June  "l958,  a  total  of  1.437  radar  sets 
and  related  items  have  been  procured  by  the 
Materiel  Agency  for  about  $10.9  million. 

A  list  of  prlriclpal  management  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  activities  discussed  in  this  report 
is  shown  as  appendix  X. 

FINDING    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

Unnecessary  costs  incurred  in  the  sole-source 
procurement  of  portable  radar  sets 
The  Government  has  Incurred  unnecessary 
costs  of  more  than  $2.2  million  in  the  sole- 
source  procurement  of  502  AN  PPS-4  porta- 
ble radar  sets  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
These   unnecessary   costs  were   Incurred  be- 
cause agencv  officials  procured  the  radar  sets 
without  waiting  until  know-n  deficiencies  In 
the  sets   had   been   corrected   and   technical 
data   suitable    for    use    in    competitive   pro- 
curement   had    become    available.    The    de- 
ficiencies known  prior  to  procurement  were 
that   the   radar    sets   were    not    consistently 
accurate    In    determining    the    range    of    a 
target,  were  unable  to  det«ct  a  target  satis- 
factorily, and  were  cumbersome  to  operate. 
After  the  contract  for  the  sole-source  pro- 
curement was  awarded,  it  was  necessary  to 
stop  production  for  15  months  while  modifi- 
cations  were    being   made   to   correct   these 
deficiencies.    This    delay    unnecessarily    in- 
cre.ised  the  cost  of  the   corrected  units  by 
$356'220.  In  addition,  we  estimated  that,  on 
the  basis  of  competitive  prices  obtained  in  a 
subsequent   procurement,   unnecessary  costs 
of   about   $186   million    had    been   Incurred 
because  these  sets  had  been  procured  with- 
out competition.  In  fact  the  successful  bid- 
der's  price  under  the  competitive  procure- 


ment was  more  than  55  percent  below  the 
price  paid  to  the  sole-source  producer. 
Initial  au-ard  and  service-test  results 
In    June    1958    fixed-price    redetermlnable 
contract   DA-36-039-SC- 76361    was   awarded 
by  the  Materiel  Agency  to  Sperry  Gyroscope 
Company  on  a  sole-source  basis  at  a  cost  to 
the  Government  of  $3,474,962,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  462  vacuum-tube  radar  sets.  The 
vacuum-tube  model,  suitable  for  Army  use 
only   as   Interim   equipment,  did   not  satis- 
factorily meet  the  Army's  need  because  of 
its  excessive  weight  and  noise.  This  Interim 
equipment    was    procured    to    furnish    field 
units   with   combat-surveillance   capabilities 
at   a   time  when   field   units   had   no  other 
equipment  that  could  perform  Its  function. 
This  contract  was  awarded  without  the  bene- 
fit of  competition,  and  the  Army  Justified  the 
sole-source   procurement   on   the  basis   that 
the  CTOvernment  did  not  have  procurement 
data  that  were  suitable  for  use  In  soliciting 
competitive  bids.  'We  did  not  ascertain  the 
validity  of  the  Army's  Justification  at  that 
time.  The  contract  required  that  an  updated 
set  of  drawings  suitable  for  use  In  competi- 
tive procurement  be  delivered  30  days  after 
the  Initial  production  equipment  was  sub- 
mitted for  acceptance. 

In  Januarv  1959,  about  7  months  after  the 
award  of  the  contract  for  462  vacuum-tube 
radar  sets,  the  Electronics  Command  accepted 
a  plan,  submitted  by  Sperry  to  partially 
transistorize  the  radar  sets.  This  plan  was 
approved,  and  the  partial  transistorization 
was  expected  to  result  in  the  silent  operation 
of  the  radar  sets  because  a  battery,  rather 
than  a  gasoUne-engine  generator  would  be 
the  primarv  source  of  power.  The  Materiel 
Agency  reduced  the  quantity  of  radar  sets 
on  order  from  462  to  402  by  a  contract  modi- 
fication, thus  making  $440,000  available  to- 
ward offsetting  the  increased  costs  of  $526,- 
000  for  the  partial  transistorization  of  the 
radar  sets.  The  final  contract  price  for  402 
sets,  including  partial  transistorization  and 
other  changes,  was  $3,704,108. 

In    March     1960,    USCONARC    completed 
service   tests   of    two   preproduction   models 
of  the  partially  transistorized  radar  sets  and 
concluded    that    (1)    3    of    the    deficiencies 
found  in  the  service  tests  of  the  vacuum- 
tube-type   developmental   models   had   been 
carried  over  into  the  partially  transistorized 
version  without  correction  and  (2)   20  of  29 
new    deficiencies    found,    when    considered 
collectively,  were  so  serious  that  corrective 
action  was  deemed  mandatory  prior  to  ac- 
ceptance and  issuance  of  these  sets  to  troops. 
Among    the    major    deficiencies    noted    and 
their  effects  on  performance  of  the  radar  set 
were  (1)  erroneous  range  calibration,  which 
resulted  in  loss  of  acceptable  range  accuracy. 
(2)    transmission  failure,  which  resulted  In 
unsatisfactory  detection  of  a  Urget.  and  (3) 
faulty  tripod   design,   which   contributed  to 
the  cumbersome  operation  of  the  radar  set 
and  required,  in  many  Instances,  time-con- 
suming operations  to  realign  the  tripod  legs. 
The  Support  Agency  issued  technical-action 
requests  to  the  contractor  in  April  and  May 
1960   that   included    actions   to    correct    the 
above-cited  deficiencies  prior  to  production. 
Additional  procurement 
Review  and  approval  of  proposed  procure- 
ments of  certain  Items  at  the  Materiel  Agency 
Is  performed  by  the  Procurement  Planning 
Committee.  This  committee  consists  of  three 
officials  of   the  Materiel   Agency,   the   Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Support  Agency,  and  a  secre- 
tary appointed  bv  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. On  May  10.  1960,  the  Support  Agen- 
cy's Chief  Engineer  recommended  that  the 
committee  require  that  all  Improvements  to 
the  radar  sets  recommended  by  USCONARC 
be     incorporated     In     the     502     additional 
radar  sets  to  be  procured  under  a  modifica- 
tion to  contract  -76361.  He  further  recom- 
mended    that     the     contract     modification 
negotiated  should  provide  that  the  Improve- 
ments be  made  when  the  set*  were  produced. 


which  would  preclude  the  necessity  for 
engineering  changes  for  that  purpose  subse- 
quent to  award  of  the  contract  modification. 
At  that  time  the  Procurement  Planning 
Committee  consisted  of : 

Col.  J.  G.  Bent,  Jr  .  Deputy  for  Procure- 
ment. Materiel  Agency   (chairman). 

S.  Rablnowltz.  Assistant  Deputy  for  Pro- 
curement. Materiel  Agency  (alternate  chair- 
man). 

J.   W.   'Weseloh.   Chief   Engineer,   Support 

Agencv. 

Lt.  Col.  P.  F.  Balas,  Assistant  Deputy  for 
Stock  Control.  Materiel  Agency. 

L.  A.  Kapust,  Assistant  Deputy  for  Indus- 
trlRl  Preparedness.  Materiel  Agency. 

J.  H.  Schroeter.  Secretary.  Procurement 
Planning  Committee.  Materiel  Agency. 

On  May   13,   1960.   the  Committee   agreed 
that    the   proposed   procurement   should   be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the   Support  Agency's  Chief  Engi- 
neer. On  June  15,  1960.  however,  in  a  request 
to  the  Chief  Signal  Officers  for  approval  of 
the    modification    to    contract    -76361,    the 
Deputy    for    Procurement    of    the    Materiel 
Agencv  failed  to  disclose  that  negotiations 
had  already  been  held  with  Sperry  on  June  2 
and  June  6,  1960,  on  the  basis  that  the  im- 
provements   would    not    he    required    to    be 
made  in  the  sets  to  be  procured  under  the 
contract  modification.  Further,  on  June  17. 
1960.  the  Assistant  Deputy  for  Procurement 
approved  the  Committee's  request  that  the 
USCONARC-recommended  improvements  not 
be  required  in  these  sets.  V<'e  were  Informed 
that   this   decision   was   made   because   pre- 
vious negotiations  with  Sperry  had  been  on 
that  basis  and  that  apparently  this  decision 
overrode     the    objections    of    the    Support 
Agency's  Chief  Engineer.  'We  could  find  no 
evidence  that  the   Chief  Signal   Officer  was 
subsequently  Informed   of  the  decision  not 
to  make  the  improvements — considered  man- 
datory bv  user  and  engineer  organizations — 
to  the  502  radar  sets  subsequently  ordered. 
On  June  30.  1960.  the  Materiel  Agency  pro- 
cured an  additional  502  partially  transistor- 
ized radar  sets  from  Sperry,  at  a  cost  to  the 
Government  of  $3,267,016,  under  a  modifica- 
tion  to  contract  -76361.  Subsequent  modi- 
fications   Increased    the    cost    to    $3,358,270, 
or  a  unit  price  of  $6,690.  The  records  show 
that  the  sole-source  procurement  of  this  ad- 
ditional quantity  u>as  iistified  by  the  Army 
on  the  basis  thai  adequate  procurement  data 
were  not  ax^ailable  for  use  in  soliciting  com- 
petitive bids.  The  contracting  officer  did  not 
state  that  urgency  was  a  factor  in  the  deci- 
sion to  procure  on  a  sole-source  basis. 
Stop-Kork  order 
On  August  29,   1930.  2  months  after  the 
award  for  the   502  radar  sets,  the  Materiel 
Agency  issued  an  order  to  Sperry  to  stop  all 
production.  This  stop- work  order  was  Issued 
so  that  Improvements,  modifications,  and  en- 
gineering changes  could  be  incorporated  Into 
the    402    radar    sets    being    produced    under 
the  basic  contract.  These  changes  were  neces- 
sarv  to  correct  serious  deficiencies  identified 
by  USCONARC  In  March  1960  in  Its  service 
tests  of  the  developmental  and  preproduc- 
tion   models    These    are    the   same    changes 
which,  prior  to  procurement  under  the  con- 
tract   modification,    the    Support    Agency's 
Chief    Engineer    had    recommended    be    re- 
quired to  be  incorporated  in  the  502  radar 
sets  propo.sed  for  procurement. 

The  stop-work  order,  which  was  In  effect 
for  15  months,  was  canceled,  and  authority 
to  proceed  with  production  was  issued  by 
the  contracting  officer  on  November  29.  1961. 
This  work  stoppage  resulted  In  unnecessary 
costs  of  $356,220.  which  were  attributable  to 
Increased  labor  costs  and  to  a  loss  in  effi- 
ciency resultme  from  the  15-month  gap  In 
production.  This  amount  Increased  the  total 
price  to  the  Government  for  the  502  sets  to 
$3,714,490.  the  amount  agreed  upon  with 
Sperry  In  a  price  redetermination  made  in 
March  1962. 
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In  October  1961  the  Army  completed  serv- 
ice tests  at  the  Tobyhanna  Army  Depot  of 
the  partially  transistorized  radar  seta.  The 
sets  tested  included  the  improvements  that 
had  been  recommended  by  USCONARC  and 
required  Improvements  identified  In  subse- 
quent tests.  The  Army  then  concluded,  on 
the  basis  of  these  tests,  that  the  partially- 
transistorized  radar  sets  would  be  accepted 
as  suitable  to  the  user  and  that  the  same 
improvements  should  be  Incorporated  Into 
all  the  904  sets  then  being  procured  under 
the  contract  -76361.  These  partially  tran- 
sistorized radar  sets  were  subsequently 
shipped  to  Army  units  for  use. 

Savings  resulting  from  competition 
On  March  23.  1962.  the  Matertel  Agency 
received  procurement  data.  In  the  form  of 
Oovernment  specifications  and  a  model  from 
the  Support  Agency,  that  were  determined  to 
be  suitable  for  use  In  soliciting  competitive 
bids.  On  April  16.  1962.  the  Procurement 
Planning  Committee  approved  the  plan  to 
procure  about  436  portable  radar  sets  by 
formal  advertising. 

On  April  26,  1962.  the  Materiel  Agency 
Issued  an  Invitation  for  bids  for  various 
quantities  of  the  radar  sets.  Twenty  bids 
were  received.  10  of  which  were  lower  than 
the  bid  of  $4,489  a  set  submitted  by  the  sole- 
source  producer,  Sperry.  The  unit  prices  In 
these  10  bids  ranged  from  $2,978  to  $4,280. 
The  lowest  acceptable  bid  by  quantity  and 
unit  price  was  submitted  by  Aeronca  Manu- 
facturing Corporation  for  454  radar  sets  at 
$2,978  each.  The  Materiel  Agency  awarded 
contract  D.^-36-039-AMC-01087(E)  to  Aeron- 
ca on  August  24.  1962.  for  the  454  radar  sets 
at  a  price  of  $1,372,873, 

The  lowest  acceptable  bid  price  of  $2,978  a 
unit  was  a  reduction  of  $3,712.  or  55.5  per- 
cent, from  the  unit  price  of  $6,690  previ- 
ously paid  the  sole-source  producer  under 
the  modification  to  contract  -76361,  or  a 
total  reduction  of  about  $1.86  million.  Piu-- 
ther.  personnel  of  the  Materiel  Agency  ad- 
vised us  that  Aeronca's  performance  under 
the  contract  was  satisfactory  and  records  In- 
dicate that,  during  December  1963  and  Janu- 
ary 1964,  73  radar  sets  were  accepted  by  the 
Army.  45  of  which  were  shipped  overseas  for 
use  In  the  field. 

Agency  comments  and  our  evaluation 
On  April  30,  1964,  we  brought  these  find- 
ings to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  proposed  that  the  Commanding 
General,  United  States  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand, bring  this  report  to  the  attention  of 
procuring  commands,  to  emphasize  the  need 
to  (  n  develop  equipment,  prior  to  procure- 
ment, to  a  point  where  major  modifications 
would  not  be  required  and  12)  accumulate 
the  procurement  data  necessary  to  permit 
timely  solicitation  of  bids  for  competitive 
procurement  We  proposed  further  that  the 
proctirlng  agencies  be  required  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  higher  authority  all  objec- 
tions to  planned  procurements  raised  by 
Interested  parties.  Including  the  using  and 
engineering  organizations,  so  that  the  ap- 
proving officials  would  be  In  a  position  to 
consider  these  objections  In  their  evaluation 
of  the  proposed  contract.  We  proposed  also 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  take  disci- 
plinary action,  in  this  matter  against  those 
individuals  who  did  not  properly  perform 
their  duties  and  exercise  prudent  judgment 
in  expending  significant  amounts  of  Govern- 
ment funds. 

By  letter  dated  June  26.  1964  (see  appen- 
dix ID.  the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  (Installations  and  Logistics)  com- 
mented on  our  findings  and  proposals.  He 
agreed  with  the  facts  presented  In  this  report 
and  advised  us  that  a  digest  of  this  report 
would  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  pro- 
curing commands.  He  agreed  also  that  all 
objections  In  connection  with  a  proposed 
procurement  which  might  be  raised  by  Inter- 
ested parties  should  be  Included  In  the  facts 


presented  to  approving  officials  for  their 
consideration,  and  he  Indicated  that,  subse- 
quent to  the  procurement  In  question,  more 
extensive  conuols  were  Instituted  regarding 
procurement  of  new  equipment  that  In- 
cluded the  requirement  that  a  summary  of 
such  Information  be  submitted  to  higher 
authority.  This  summary  Is  to  Include  engi- 
neer- and  service-test  results.  His  additional 
comments  are  sunmiarlzed  as  foUows: 

1.  Army  studies  and  reports  on  combat- 
surveillance  and  Urget-acqulsltlon  equip- 
ment covering  the  period  fiscal  years  1958- 
63  refiected  continual  emphasis  upon  the 
urgent  need  for  this  type  of  equipment. 
There  was  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Army  to  acquire  a  combat-surveillance 
capability  as  quickly  as  pKJsslble  during  that 
period  of  time.  Under  the  Army  reorganiza- 
tion, more  extensive  controls  come  into  play 
m  the  event  that  urgency  Justifies  procure- 
ment for  troop  Issue  before  completion  of  the 
development  and  adoption  as  a  standard 
Item.  The  Combat  Development  Command  Is 
responsible  for  malting  recommendations  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army  on  the  urgency 
of  a  requirement  of  this  nature.  Further,  the 
provisions  of  AR  700-20,  dated  July  25,  1963. 
require  the  satisfaction  of  25  criteria  be- 
fore Initiating  production  In  a  situation  of 
this  type. 

Although  there  was  a  need  for  equipment 
of  this  type,  the  fact  remains  that  the  using 
forces  did  not  want  the  particular  equipment 
then  being  considered  for  procurement  until 
major  deficiencies  In  the  equipment  had  been 
corrected.  On  the  basis  of  the  previous  ne- 
gotiations with  Sperry,  the  contract  modifica- 
tion— contrary  to  the  Procurement  Planning 
Committee's  initial  agreement — did  not  pro- 
vide that  corrections  be  made  when  the  sets 
were  produced.  F^irther,  the  basis  for  the 
Army's  Justification  for  the  sole-source  pro- 
curement was  not  urgency  but  Inadequate 
procurement  data  for  use  In  soliciting  com- 
petitive bids. 

2.  The  recommended  disciplinary  action 
was  not  believed  to  be  warranted.  The  de- 
cisions with  respect  to  the  award  In  ques- 
tion were  made  In  accordance  with  what 
was  then  accepted  policy.  The  facta  as  pre- 
sented, when  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
prevailing  policy,  were  considered  proper 
Justification  for  the  decisions. 

Officials  In  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  (Installations  and  Lo- 
gistics). In  response  to  our  request  for  clari- 
fication of  the  above  comment,  stated  that, 
at  the  time  of  this  procurement,  there  was 
an  absence  of  guidance  and  control  over  the 
procurement  of  new  equipment  generally  but 
that  the  Army's  policy  was  that  development 
and  production  of  an  Item  could  be  effec- 
tively accomplished  simultaneously.  Procur- 
ing officials  In  this  Instance,  however,  had 
been  aware  of  the  user  and  engineer  objec- 
tions prior  to  awarding  this  contract  but 
had  requested  approval  from  higher  author- 
ity for  the  award  without  disclosing  this  In- 
formation. 

Conclusions 

We  believe  that,  generally,  production  con- 
tracts for  new  equipment  should  not  be 
awarded  when  the  results  of  service  tests  p>er- 
formed  by  the  user  on  developmental  or  pre- 
production  models  had  disclosed  deficiencies 
that  rendered  the  Item  unsuitable  for  field 
use.  We  believe  also  that  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy are  obtained  for  the  Government  by  the 
maximum  practical  use  of  competition  In 
procurement  programs. 

As  disclosed  In  this  report,  deficiencies  had 
been  Identified  In  the  developmental  and 
preproductlon  models  of  the  partially  tran- 
sistorized radar  sets  that  rendered  them  un- 
suitable for  Army  use.  Notwithstanding  the 
serious  deficiencies  found  by  USCONARC.  a 
decision  was  made  by  the  Materiel  Agency  to 
procure  an  additional  quantity  of  502  radar 
sets  on  a  sole-source  basis.  Further,  the  Ma- 
teriel  Agency's  stated  reason  for  procuring 


radar  sets  on  a  sole-source  basis  was  that 
it  lacked  the  procurement  data  necessary  to 
solicit  competitive  bids.  If  the  Materiel 
Agency  had  waited  until  an  acceptable  radar 
set  was  designed  and  procurement  data  suit- 
able for  solicitation  of  competitive  bids  be- 
came available,  as  provided  for  under  the 
initial  contract,  the  Agency  could  have  pro- 
cured the  502  radar  sets  at  a  savings  of  55.5 
percent,  or  about  $1.86  million.  Also,  the 
Army  could  have  avoided  costs  of  $356,220 
paid  for  the  work  stoppage  under  the  con- 
uact  modification  for  the  502  sets  while  the 
deficiencies  Identified  In  the  developmental 
and  preproductlon  models  under  previous 
awards  were  being  corrected. 

The  Army  advised  us  of  the  corrective 
actions  taken  to  preclude  recurrence  of  sit- 
uations such  as  this,  and  we  will  evaluate 
them  In  future  reviews.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  responsible  officials  (1)  were  aware  of 
the  deficiencies  In  the  equipment  and  ob- 
jections of  the  using  forces  to  buying  this 
equipment  prior  to  the  correction  of  these 
deficiencies  and  (2)  requested  approval  for 
the  award  without  disclosing  the  user  and 
engineer  objections,  however,  we  believe  that 
these  actions  should  be  noted  In  their  per- 
sonnel records,  for  consideration  in  future 
promotions,  reasslgnments,  and  other  per- 
sonnel actions. 

The  management  weaknesses  disclosed  in 
this  report  have  occurred  In  the  past  and 
have  been  Identified  In  other  General  Ac- 
counting Office  reports.  We  reported  on  the 
Department  of  the  Army's  procurement  of 
defective  radiation-measuring  Instruments 
(B-146834,  dated  December  17,  1963).  Under 
five  contracts  for  this  equipment  the  Army 
spent  $3.8  million  even  though  it  knew  prior 
to  each  contract  that  the  equipment  was 
defective.  We  recently  reported  also  on  the 
noncompetitive  procurement  of  military  ^4- 
ton  trucks  (B-146921,  dated  August  12,  1964). 
By  procuring  these  vehicles  without  compe- 
tition, the  Army  Incurred  unnecessary  costs 
estimated  at  $12.1  mllUon  even  though  It 
could  have  obtained  the  Information  suf- 
ficient for  the  competitive  procurement  pur- 
poses. As  stated  in  this  report  and  In  pre- 
vious reports,  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  promulgate  pol- 
icies and  regulations  controlling  the  procure- 
ment of  new  equipment  and  to  Intensify  Its 
efforts  to  promptly  obtain  technical  data  for 
competitive  procurement  purposes.  We  will 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  these  actions  in 
future  reviews. 

SCOPE     OP     REVIEW 

Our  re\iew  included  an  examination  of  the 
records  and  reports  relative  to  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  sole-source  procurement,  mod- 
ification, and  use  of  the  AN/PPS-4  radar  set 
within  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  the 
period  April  1955  to  January  1964.  Our  re- 
\'lew  was  made  at  the  United  States  Army 
Electronics  Materiel  Agency,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  Umted  States  Army 
Electronic  Materiel  Support  Agency  and  the 
United  States  Army  Electronics  Research  and 
Development  Laboratory,  both  of  which  are 
located  at  Port  Monmouth,  New  Jersey. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE 

Secretary  of  Defense: 
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Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (I  nsta  la- 
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Thomas  C  Morns January  1961.... 

Perkins  McGuire- January  1957... 
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January  1%1. 
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Courtney  Johnson 
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Commanding  general, 
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Command:  Gen.  Frank 
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ics Command : 
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Appendix  II 

HE^DQtI.\RTERS.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

.■\RMy.  Office  of  the  Assist.ant 
Secret.iry, 

Washington,  D.C..  June  26,  1964. 
Mr.  R.  W.  GuTMANN. 

A.^sociate  Director,  Defense  Accounting  and 
Auditing     Division.     U.S.     General     Ac- 
counting Office.   Washington.   D.C. 
De.^b  Mr.  Gctmann:   The  following  com- 
ments are  provided  on  behalf  of  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  Defense  in  reply  to  your  draft  report 
of  April  1964  concerning  •'Unnecessary  Costs 
Incurred  In  the  Sole-Source  Procurement  of 
Portable  Radar  Sets"  (OSD  Case  No.  2004). 

The  facts  presented  in  the  GAO  report  are 
agreed  with.  Classified  Army  studies  and  re- 
ports on  combat  surveillance  and  target  ac- 


quisition equipment  covering  the  period  FY 
1958  to  FY  1963  reflected  continual  emphasis 
upon  the  urgent  need  for  this  type  of  equip- 
ment. There  was  a  concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Army  to  acquire  a  combat  sur- 
veillance capability  as  quickly  as  possible 
during  that  period  of  time. 

A  review  of  the  circumstances  as  they 
existed  at  the  time  cannot  establish  that  the 
procuring  agency  was  in  haste  to  obligate 
these  procurement  funds  before  Army  ob- 
llgatlonal  authority  lapsed.  A  required  de- 
livery schedule  for  this  radar  set  commencing 
In  April  1961  had  been  established.  This 
factor  coupled  with  an  estimated  minimum 
production  lead  time  for  the  contractor  of 
9  months  and  a  minimum  administrative 
lead  time  of  2  months  to  negotiate  an  award, 
Indicated  a  requirement  for  an  award  in  May 
1960.  However,  subsequent  refinements  In  the 
plan,  negotiations  with  the  contractor,  and 
approval  cycles  extended  the  actual  award 
date  to  30  June. 

It  is  agreed  that  all  objections  In  connec- 
tion vfclth  a  proposed  procurement  which 
may  be  raised  by  Interested  parties,  such  as 
using  organizations  and  engineering  agen- 
cies, should  be  Included  In  the  facts  pre- 
sented to  approving  officials  for  this  consid- 
eration. 

Under  the  Army  reorganization,  more  ex- 
tensive controls  come  Into  play  in  the  event 
that  urgency  Justifies  procurement  for  troop 
Issue  before  completion  of  development  and 
adoption  as  a  standard  item.  The  major  com- 
mands, particularly  those  overseas,  make 
recommendations  relative  to  the  need  for 
new  equipment.  The  Combat  Development 
Command  is  responsible  for  making  recom- 
mendation to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
on  the  urgency  of  a  requirement  of  this 
nature.  Further,  the  provisions  of  AR  700-20, 
25  July  1963  require  the  satisfaction  of  25 
criteria  before  initiating  production  in  a 
situation  of  this  type. 

The  disciplinary  action  recommended  by 
your  office  is  not  believed  to  be  warranted. 
The  decisions  with  respect  to  the  award  In 
question  were  made  in  accordance  with  what 
was  then  accepted  policy.  The  facte  as  pre- 
sented, when  considered  In  the  light  of  the 
prevailing  policy,  are  considered  proper  Jus- 
tification for  the  decisions. 

You  recommend  that  this  report  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  procuring  com- 
mands. Present  procedures  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  provide  for  distribu- 
tion of  a  digest  of  all  GAO  reports  of  this 
type  to  procuring  commands;  a  digest  of  this 
report  will  be  Included  in  this  distribution. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A    Tti.er  Port. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
[Installations  and  Logistics) . 

PRDCt-BEMENT        OF        INACCTIHATE        RADIATION 

Meascring   Instruments.   Department   of 
THE  Army 
(Report  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  December  1963) 

Comptroller     General     of     the 
United  States, 

Washington.  D.C. 

[B-1468341 
To  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the   Senate: 

Enclosed  is  our  report  on  the  procurement 
of  Inaccurate  radiation  measuring  Instru- 
ments by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Our  view  disclosed  that  the  Army  awarded 
five  contracts  for  a  total  of  59.776  radiac- 
meters  at  a  cost  of  about  $2.9  million  even 
though  it  was  aware,  prior  to  the  first  pro- 
duction contract  and  each  succeeding  con- 
tract, that  the  radiacmeters  were  not  suitable 
for  Army  use.  In  addition,  over  $663,000  has 
been  expended  to  modify  the  radiacmeters 
produced  under  the  second  and  third  con- 
tracts,   and    additional    costs    estimated    at 


about  $200,000  will  be  Incurred  to  reimburse 
the  contractors  under  the  fourth  and  fifth 
contracts  for  a  temporary  work  stoppage 
until  the  Army  Investigates  technical  diffi- 
culties and  decides  whether  the  radiacmeters 
will  be  accept.ible  to  using  organizations. 
The  10,800  radiacmeters  produced  undei-  the 
first  contract  have  already  been  scrapped, 
and  the  acceptability  of  any  of  the  remain- 
ing instruments  is  still  questionable. 

These  unnecessary  costs  have  been  incurred 
because  responsible  Army  officials  (1)  were 
overly  optimistic  that  deficiencies  identified 
In  tests  of  experimental  model  radlacme-ers 
could  be  corrected  In  production  despite  a 
recommendation  by  the  using  organization 
not  to  enter  into  volume  production  until 
deficiencies  were  corrected,  (2)  accepted 
preproductlon  and  Initial  production  models 
and  approved  volume  produ;tlon  without 
adequate  and  timely  coordination  of  t«st 
data  between  the  using  organization  and  the 
engineering  and  procurement  agencies,  (3) 
awarded  additional  production  contracts 
even  though  previously  identified  deficiencies 
had  not  been  corrected,  and  ^4)  generally 
did  not  exercise  their  personal  responsibili- 
ties to  assure  that  Government  funds  were 
expended  properly. 

The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  replying  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  concurred  with  our  findings.  He 
stated  that  the  Department  of  the  Army  is 
investigating  further  the  causes  for  the  con- 
ditions cited  In  the  report.  He  stated  also 
that  further  production  of  Uie  equipment 
win  not  be  accomplished  until  existing  tech- 
nical problems  have  been  solved  and  the  field 
user's  acctiracy  requirements  are  met. 

The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  stated  fur- 
ther that,  on  the  basis  of  results  of  tests,  it 
was  concluded  that  the  design  of  the 
radiacmeter  was  sound  but  that  further  in- 
vestigation of  the  specific  causes  for  the 
inaccuracies  would  be  made.  However,  our 
review  disclosed  that  responsible  engineer- 
ing personnel  at  the  United  States  Army  Elec- 
tronics Materiel  Support  Agency,  Port  Mon- 
mouth, New  Jersey,  agreed  that  the  contrac- 
tors met  all  specifications  but  that  there  was 
a  defect  In  the  design  of  the  radiacmeter  In 
view  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secret-ary  it  is  evident  that  a  con- 
flict of  opinions  exists  within  the  Army  as 
to  the  soundness  of  the  design  of  the 
radiacmeter.  We  did  not  attempt  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  deficiencies  in  the 
radiacmeters  resulted  from  the  contractors' 
production  practices  or  from  the  Oovern- 
ment's  design   specifications. 

We  are  recommending  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  that  (1)  those  cases  where  supply 
management  officials,  because  of  the  urgency 
of  requirements  for  equipment,  elect  to  over- 
rule the  recommendations  of  the  using  forces 
with  respect  to  performance  of  the  equipment 
and  elect  to  enter  into  production  before  all 
known  deficiencies  are  corrected  be  referred 
to  the  .'Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (In- 
stallations and  Logistics)  for  his  approval, 
1 2)  In  the  investigation  of  the  specific  causes 
for  the  deficiencies  In  the  radiacmeters  that 
are  the  subject  of  this  report,  the  Department 
of  the  Army  determine,  and  advise  us, 
whether  the  "deficiencies  resulted  from  the 
contractors'  production  practices  or  from  the 
Government's  design  specifications,  and  (3) 
consideration  be  given  to  taking  disciplinary 
measures  against  management  officials  whose 
actions  in  this  matter  were  not  prudent.  We 
are  recommending  also  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  bring  this  report  to  the  attention  of 
management  officials  within  the  military  de- 
partments and  emphasize  their  responsibili- 
ties for  determining  the  adequate  porform- 
ance  of  equipment  before  recommending  or 
approving  items  for  volume  production. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Joseph  Campbell, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
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INTBODUCnON 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  made 
a  review  of  procurement  of  the  radlacmeters 
IM-108  PD  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
This  review  was  made  pursuant  to  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.SC  53 1 . 
and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of 
1950  (31  use    67). 

The  8cop)e  of  our  review  Is  shown  on  page 
16  of   this  report 

BACKGROUND 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  Issued  en- 
gineering policies  and  procedures  to  assure 
that  military  weapons,  equipment,  and  sys- 
tems are  suitable  for  design,  production,  and 
use  by  the  military  services.  Each  military 
service  Is  required  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  establish  programs  to  Implement 
these  policies  and  procedures.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  has  assigned  this  respon- 
sibility to  each  major  subcommand  of  the 
Army  Materiel  Command. 

Under  the  reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  United  States  Army 
Electronics  Command,  a  major  subcommand, 
was  established  in  August  1962  and  assumed 
most  of  the  logistics  functions  previously 
performed  by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  This  Command  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  research,  design,  development, 
testing,  and  supply  management  of  elec- 
tronic equipment.  Its  mission  Is  performed 
by  three  major  agencies  as  follows: 

1.  The  United  States  Army  Electronics  Re- 
search and  Development  Agency,  Fort  Mon- 
mouth. New  Jersey,  conducts  continuing  re- 
search for  the  development  and  design  of  new 
techniques  and  equipment  relative  to  com- 
munication, radar,  and  electronic  devices. 

2  The  United  States  Army  Electronics  Ma- 
teriel Support  Agency,  Fort  Monmouth.  New 
Jersey,  provides  engineering  specifications 
for  procurement  of  electronic  equipment, 
performs  or  monitors  preproductlon  testing 
and  qualification,  and  approves  equipment. 

3.  The  United  States  Army  Electronics  Ma- 
teriel Agency,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
Is  the  national  Inventory  control  point  and. 
as  such,  computes  requirements,  controls  as- 
sets on  hand,  and  awards  and  administers 
contracts  for  procurement. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  newly  de- 
veloped equipment  Is  acceptable  for  Army 
use,  the  Department  of  Defense  procedures 
require  the  cognizant  military  department  to 
test  such  equipment.  These  tests  are  gener- 
ally referred  to  as  "service  tests."  The  pur- 
pKxse  of  the  tests  Is  to  determine  the  physical 
and  operational  characteristics,  organiza- 
tional maintenance  requirements.  and 
whether  the  equipment  will  be  accurate, 
durable,  and  reliable  when  subjected  to  use 
by  the  troops  In  the  field.  In  addition  to 
these  service  tests,  and  prior  to  commencing 
production,  the  contractor  Is  generally  re- 
quired to  test  a  preproductlon  sample  to  de- 
termine whether  the  performance  measure- 
ments and  capability  of  the  equipment  meet 
the  environmental  and  other  field  condi- 
tions. The  contractor  Is  required  to  furnish  a 
tested  preproductlon  sample  to  the  Army  for 
evaluation  and  approval.  Such  evaluation  In- 
cludes an  examination  and  testing  by  a 
Government  field  engineer,  or  by  the  con- 
tractor under  the  supervision  of  the  field 
engineer,  to  determine  whether  the  tested 
preproductlon  sample  was  manufactured  In 
accordance  with  contract  specifications. 

The  radlacmeter  IM-108  PD  Is  a  tactical 
survey  Instrument  used  for  detecting  and 
measuring  gamma  radiation  resulting  from 
nuclear  explosions  and  Is  considered  vital 
for  the  safety  of  troops  in  the  field.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  individual  using  the 
radlacmeter  obtain  readings  which  are  ac- 
curate and  reliable  to  avoid  being  exposed  to 
excessive  radiation  dosages.  The  service  tests 
of  the  experimental  models  was  conducted 
for  the  Electronics  Command  by  the  United 
States   Continental   Army   Command  under 


actual  field  conditions.  The  evaluation  of  the 
preproductlon  models  of  the  radlacmeter  was 
performed  at  the  contractor's  plant  by  per- 
sonnel of  the  Field  Engineering  Dl-/lslon  of 
the  United  States  Army  Electronics  Materiel 
Support  Agency. 


During  the  period  from  March  1958  to  Jan- 
uary 1962.  five  formally  advertised  produc- 
tion contracts  were  awarded  by  the  United 
States  Army  Electronics  Materiel  Agency. 
The  award  dates,  quantities,  and  costs  of  the 
production  contracts  follow: 


Contract 


Date  of  iward 


Contractor 


Number 
of  units 


Cost 


Mar  29  19S8 Landsverk  Electrometer  Co..  Glendale.  Calif 10.800  J605.  858 

June29  1959  Jordan  Electronics  Division  of  VIctoreen  Instrument  Co  .  Alhambra,  Calif 12.817  '638.098 

Ocr  9  (959    '.V..".'.".^  do  --.-       - 12.017  1615.1M 

June  7  1961 —    landers,  Frary  »  Clark,  New  Britain,  Conn ^..^ 11,417  J  M3, 169 

Jan  id.  1962 .....    Victory  Electronics  &  Research  Corp.,  Chicago  III 12.725  :526.i63 


Total. 


59.776    2.928.438 


I  In  addition  {863  000  was  expended  by  Army  depots  to  modify  radiacmeters  produced  under  these  2  contracts. 
:|n  addition.  $200,000  will  be  incurred  under  these  contracts  because  the  Government  will  have  to  reimburse  the  contractors 
for  a  temporary  work  stoppage. 


A  list  of  the  principal  Department  of  De- 
fense officials  responsible  for  administration 
of  activities  discussed  In  this  report  Is 
appended. 

FINDINGS,    CONCLUSIONS,    AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

UnnecessaTy  costs  incurred  in  the  procure- 
ment  of  inaccurate  TadiacTnctera 

The  Army  awarded  five  contracts  for  a 
total  of  59.776  radlacmeter  at  a  cost  of  about 
S2.9  million  even  though  it  was  aware,  prior 
to  the  first  production  contract  and  each 
succeeding  contract,  that  the  radlacmeters 
were  not  sviitable  for  Army  use.  In  addition, 
over  $663,000  has  been  expended  to  modify 
the  radlacmeters  produced  under  the  sec- 
ond and  third  contracts,  and  additional  costs 
estimated  at  about  $200,000  will  be  incurred 
to  reimburse  the  contractors  under  the 
fourth  and  fifth  contracts  for  a  temporary 
work  stoppage  until  the  Army  investigates 
technical  difficulties  and  decides  whether  the 
radlacmeters  will  be  acceptable  to  using  or- 
ganizations. The  10,800  radlacmeters  pro- 
duced under  the  first  contract  have  already 
been  scrapped,  and  the  acceptability  of  any 
of  the  remaining  Instruments  Is  still 
questionable. 

These  unnecessary  costs  have  been  in- 
curred because  responsible  Army  officials  ( 1 ) 
were  overly  optimistic  that  deficiencies  Iden- 
tified in  tests  of  experimental  model  radlac- 
meters could  be  corrected  in  production  de- 
spite a  recommendation  by  the  using  organi- 
zation not  to  enter  Into  volume  production 
until  deficiencies  were  corrected,  (2)  ac- 
cepted preproductlon  and  initial  production 
models  and  approved  volume  production 
without  adequate  and  timely  coordination 
of  test  data  between  the  using  organization 
and  the  engineering  and  proctirement  agen- 
cies, (3)  awarded  additional  production  con- 
tracts even  thoxigh  previously  Identified 
deficiencies  had  not  teen  corrected,  and  1 4) 
generally  did  not  exercise  their  personal  re- 
sponsibilities to  assure  that  Government 
funds  were  expended  properly. 

Disregard  of  user's  recommendations 
In  1954  a  contract  was  awarded  to  El- 
Tronlcs  Incorporated  for  the  development  of 
two  experimental  model  radiacmeters.  50  of 
each,  at  a  total  cost  of  $43,800.  During  1956 
and  1957  the  United  States  Continental 
Army  Command  (USCONARC)  performed  a 
service  test  on  some  of  the  experimental 
model  radlacmeters  to  determine  their  suit- 
ability for  Army  use.  In  May  1957,  USCON- 
AHC  reported  to  the  United  States  Army 
Electronics  Materiel  Support  Agency  that 
several  deficiencies  were  found  In  both 
models  tested  which  made  the  radlacmeters 
unsuitable  for  use.  The  accuracy  tests.  In- 
Included  In  the  service  tests,  were  performed 
by  USCONARC  after  the  radlacmeters  were 
subjected  to  actual  field  use  for  several 
months.  A  serious  deficiency  noted  during 
these    tests    was    that    the    readings    of   the 


radlacmeters  were  not  within  the  plus  or 
minus  10  f>ercent  accuracy  required  by  the 
technical  military  requirements.  Inaccurate 
readings  up  to  minus  78  percent  were  re- 
corded during  this  test. 

USCONARC  recommended  to  the  Chief  of 
Research  and  Development.  Department  of 
the  Army,  that  a  limited  procurement  of 
I.IOO  radiacmeters  be  made  to  satisfy  an  im- 
mediate operational  requirement,  provided 
that  the  deficiencies  noted  In  their  tests 
were  corrected  in  production.  Tliey  recom- 
mended also  that  some  production  models 
be  sent  to  them  for  testing  The  records  show 
that  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  reported  that  all 
deficiencies  Initially  identified  in  the  experi- 
mental models  could  be  corrected  In  produc- 
tion and  therefore  USCON.ARC's  recommen- 
dation of  limited  procurement  rather  than 
volume  production  was  disapproved  by  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

The  first  production  contract  was  awarded 
In  March  1958  for  7.200  radiacmeters  IM- 
108  PD.  The  qu.mtlty  was  subsequently  In- 
creased to  10.800.  This  contract  provided 
that  preproductlon  models  be  submitted  to 
the  United  States  .^rmy  Electronics  Materiel 
Support  Agency  i  USAEMS.'V  i  for  evaluation 
and  testing  to  determine  conformance  with 
applicable  specifications.  In  the  testing  of 
the  preproductlon  models  during  September 
1Q58.  USAEMS.'V  identified  several  deficien- 
cies In  performance  and  notified  the  con- 
tractor that  some  of  the  radiacmeters  failed 
to  meet  shock,  immersion,  sensitivity,  and 
calibration  specification  requirements.  How- 
ever. USAEMS.'V  permitted  the  contractor  to 
commence  production  provided  that  the 
deficiencies  were  Investigated  and  corrected, 
subject  to  further  tests  during  the  initial 
production  run. 

In  November  1958,  USAEMSA  approved  the 
radiacmeters  on  the  basis  of  tests  from  the 
initial  production  run.  As  a  result  of  these 
tests  US.'VEMS.^  engineers  recommended. 
however,  that  the  calibration  accuracy  meas- 
urement be  revised  to  plus  or  minus  15  per- 
cent rather  th.in  to  plus  or  minus  10  percent 
required  by  the  military  specification,  but 
no  changes  were  made  to  the  specifications 
at  this  time. 

Further,  US.^EMSA  accepted  the  prepro- 
ductlon and  the  Initial  production  run 
models  without  submitting  the  test  results 
to  the  using  organization  or  subjecting  the 
units  to  actual  field-use  conditions,  although 
USCONARC  had  previously  advised  USA- 
EMSA that  actual  field  use  Increased  the 
inaccuracies  of  the  radlacmeters. 
Subsequent  contracts  awarded  before  orig- 
inal deficiencies  corrected 

In  February  1959.  or  at  least  3  months 
after  production  had  started.  USCONARC 
obtained  some  radlacmeters  produced  under 
the  first  contract  for  further  testing.  One 
year  later.  In  February  1960.  USCON.^RC  re- 
ported that  Its  tests  showed  that  they  were 
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still  unsuitable  for  Army  use.  Inacctirate 
readings  as  much  as  plus  67  percent  were 
recorded  during  these  tests.  These  were  the 
same  tvpe  of  deliclencles  as  those  reported 
m  the  .May  1957  tests  of  the  experimental 
models.  In  its  report  of  February  1960.  In 
which  it  stated  that  no  priority  had  been 
assigned  to  this  project,  USCONARC  recom- 
mended that  production  of  the  radlacmeters 
be  halted  until  the  deficiencies  could  be  cor- 
rected. However,  prior  to  receiving  this 
report,  the  Army  accepted  all  the  10.800 
radiacmeters  under  the  first  contract  and. 
In  the  meantime,  awarded  two  additional 
production  contracts  for  24.834  radiacmeters 
IM-108  PD  and  accepted  7.155  radiacmeters 
under  the  second  contract. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  it 
took  USCONARC  to  test  the  radlacmeters. 
USAEMSA  should  have  been  aware  that  the 
radlacmeters  being  produced  were  not  ac- 
ceptable for  Army  use.  The  records  show 
that,  in  August  1959.  an  electronic  engineer 
for  US.^EMS.A.  visited  the  contractor's  plant 
to  Investigate  deficiencies  noted  In  unsatis- 
factory equipment  reports  received  from 
field  personnel.  During  his  visit  the  engineer 
simulated  a  limited  field  test  by  attaching 
several  radiacmeters  to  his  station  wagon. 
During  this  test,  among  other  deficiencies, 
the  Instrtimeuts  deteriorated  in  calibration 
accuracy  and  did  not  come  within  the  plus 
or  minus  10  percent  accuracy  required  In 
the  military  specifications.  The  calibration 
inaccuracy  was  attributable  to  the  type  of 
electrometer  tube  being  used  In  the  In- 
strument. The  test  disclosed  that  when  the 
tube  was  jarred  Its  filament  was  adversely 
affected.  The  electronic  engineer  stated  that 
this  defect  was  a  serious  problem  to  which 
there  seemed  to  be  no  immediate  solution. 
However,  no  action  was  taken  at  this  time  to 
halt  production  until  the  defect  had  been 
corrected. 

About  May  15,  1960,  the  United  States 
.'Vrmy  Electronics  Materiel  Support  Agency 
began  an  Investigation  to  determine  the 
cause  of  the  radlacmeter  deficiencies  noted 
in  the  USCON.'UiC  test  report.  They  found 
that  the  batteries  used  in  the  radlacmeters 
had  an  unusual  drop  In  the  voltage  level 
after  limited  usage  which  caused  the  In- 
accurate readings.  At  this  time  the  con- 
tractor was  advised  to  withhold  production 
until  further  notice,  and  USAEMSA  deter- 
mined that  a  modification  was  required  to 
provide  greater  stability  of  the  voltage  level 
of  the  batteries  This  modification  was  made, 
and  on  May  25,  1960,  five  modified  radlac- 
meters were  delivered  to  USCONARC  for 
retest. 

USCONARC  retested  the  modified  radiac- 
meters simultaneously  with  some  unmodi- 
fied radlacmeters  produced  under  the  sec- 
ond contract.  All  those  tested  were  again 
found  to  be  unsuitable  for  Army  use.  due 
principallv  to  Inaccurate  readings.  In  July 
1960.  USCONARC  concluded  that  the  modi- 
fled  radlacmeters  may  be  suitable  for  use 
if  the  discrepancies  were  corrected. 
USCONARC  again  recommended  to  the 
United  States  Army  ETlectronlcs  Materiel 
Support  Agency  (USAEMSA)  that,  after 
deficiencies  in  the  radlacmeters  were  cor- 
rected, they  be  submitted  for  retestlng. 

In  August  1960.  because  the  Idle  produc- 
tion lien  costs  were  Increasing  under  the 
second  production  contract.  USCONARC 
agreed  to  the  resumption  of  production, 
based  on  the  contractor's  description  of  how 
the  deficiencies  could  be  corrected  in  pro- 
duction. Records  at  the  Electronics  Materiel 
Agency  show  that,  after  production  was  re- 
sumed, the  remaining  5.662  units  under  the 
second  production  contract  and  1,300  units 
under  the  third  production  contract  were 
accepted  by  the  Electronics  Command  before 
any  modified  radiacmeters  were  submitted 
to'uSCONARC  for  retestlng  In  March  1961. 
Before  the  USCONARC  test  results  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Electronics  Command  in  July 


1961.  an  additional  10,717  radlacmeters,  or 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  third  produc- 
tion contract,  were  accepted,  and  in  June 
1961  a  fourth  production  contract  for  11,- 
417  radlacmeters  was  awarded. 

Radiacmeters  scrapped  because  of  potential 
casualties  and  fatalities  to  mers 
In  December  1961,  personnel  of  the  Elec- 
tronics Command  determined  that  all  35,634 
radiacmeters  procured  under  the  first  three 
production  contracts  had  major  deficiencies. 
Although  a  more  stable  radiucmeter  was  pro- 
duced as  a  result  of  the  May  1960  modifica- 
tion, tests  showed  that  the  radiacmeters  were 
still  subject  to  large  errors  in  reading  If  one 
or  more  battery  cells  failed.  The  users  would 
not  be  aware  of  this  error  during  actual  field 
use  and  their  remaining  m  an  area  with  ex- 
cessive radiation  could  result  in  casualties 
and  fatalities.  Therefore,  Instructions  were 
Issued  In  May  1962  by  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  Army  Electronics 
Materiel  Agency  (USAEMA)  to  all  commands 
that  the  initlai  production  of  10.800  radiac- 
meters costing  $606, (X)0  should  be  disposed  of. 
Acceptability  of  radiacmeters  still  question- 
able even  after  modifications 
The  Electronics  Command  determined  *hat 
it  would  be  economically  practicable  to  re- 
work the  radlacmeters  produced  under  the 
second  and  third  contracts,  which  were  also 
subject  to  similar  deficiencies  in  calibration 
accuracy.  The  costs  Incurred  at  Lexington 
and  Sacramento  .'Vrmy  Depots  to  modify  these 
radiacmeters.  which  have  not  yet  been  field 
tested  by  the  Army,  have  amounted  to 
$663,611." 

In  Januarj'  1962.  a  fifth  production  con- 
tract was  awarded  for  an  additional  8,400 
radiacmeters.  The  quantity  was  subsequently 
Increased  to  12.725.  USAEMSA  determined 
that  it  was  also  necessary  to  change  the  spe- 
cifications applicable  to  the  fourth  and  fifth 
contracts  in  order  to  produce  a  more  satis- 
factory radlacmeter.  This  change  In  specifi- 
cations required  certain  modifications  which 
were  approved  by  the  Electronics  Command. 
.Ml  radiacmeters  were  then  required  to  meet 
the  plus  or  mlnue  10  percent  calibration  ac- 
curacy as  provided  by  the  original  technical 
military  requirements  and  would  be  redesig- 
nated radlacmeter  IM-174''PD. 

Results  of  tests  performed  on  initial  pro- 
duction models  from  the  fourth  and  fifth 
contracts  by  USAEMSA  engineers  and  the 
Lexington  Army  Depot  in  May  1963  showed, 
however,  that  various  engineering  deficien- 
cies In  the  modified  IM-174'PD  radlacmeters 
posed  a  question  as  to  whether  the  radlac- 
meters would  be  acceptable  in  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  using  organizations. 
One  of  the  limitations  Identified  by  these 
tests  was  that,  after  being  used,  the  equip- 
ment could  not  be  used  again  for  a  period 
of  72  hours.  The  reason  for  this  limitation  Is 
due  to  the  type  of  tube  contained  in  the 
modified  radiacmeters.  This  was  the  same 
deficient  tube  identified  by  the  USAEMSA 
engineer  In  August  1959. 

On  July  25.  1963.  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral. United  States  Army  Electronics  Com- 
mand, advised  USAEMA  that  no  further 
contracts  for  the  production  of  the  IM- 
174  PD  radlacmeters  were  to  be  made  either 
on  the  basis  of  the  add-on  quantities  or 
new  contracts.  Subsequently  on  August  22, 
1963,  the  Commanding  General.  United  States 
Army  EHectronics  Command.  requested 
US.'VEMA  to  enter  into  supplemental  agree- 
ments with  the  contractors  under  the  fourth 
and  fifth  contracts  to  provide  for  temporary 
work  stoppages  of  120  days.  This  temporary 
delay  In  work  under  these  contracts  will  re- 
sult In  additional  costs  to  the  Government 
of  about  $200,000  During  this  period  a  tech- 
nical investigation  of  the  deficiencies  in  the 
IM/174-PD  radlacmeters  will  be  performed. 
Extensive  tests  of  a  total  of  128  radiacmeters. 
comprising  64  produced  under  the  fourth 
contract  and  64  from  the  fifth  contract,  will 


be  made  by  the  Lexington  Army  Depot.  Sub- 
sequent to  a  review  of  the  results  of  these 
tests,  the  Army  will  make  a  decision  whether 
to  resume  production  on  this  Item  or  termi- 
nate the  fourth  and  fifth  contracts. 
Agency   comments 

On  April  11.  1963.  we  brought  our  findings 
to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  and  proposed  that  It  institute  effective 
controls  and  place  responsibility  within  the 
.Army  Materiel  Command  to  Eissure  that  ei- 
ther (1)  volume  production  of  new  equip- 
ment Is  not  undertaken  when  the  results 
of  tests  of  experimental  models  disclose  that 
the  item  Is  unsuitable  for  field  use  or  (2) 
when  equipment  with  known  deficiencies  is 
authorized  for  production  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  deficiencies  will  be  cor- 
rected, appropriate  testing  techniques  are 
applied  in  a  timely  manner  to  determine  that 
the  items  being  procured  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  user  In  order  to  minimize 
the  ntimber  of  defective  items  produced. 

By  letter  dated  June  18.  1963,  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installa- 
tions and  Logistics  I  stated  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  .^rmy  concurred  with  our  find- 
ings He  stated  that  the  Army  had  a  stand- 
ing policy  that  volume  production  of  new 
equipment  Is  not  undertaken  If  the  results  of 
tests  of  experimental  models  disclose  that 
the  Item  is  unsuitable  for  use.  He  advised  also 
that  normal  procedures  require  that  appro- 
priate and  timely  testing  techniques  be  ap- 
plied to  assure  that  new  items  meet  the  user's 
requirements  He  stated  that  the  Department 
of  the  Army  is  investigating  further  the 
causes  for  the  conditions  cited  in  this  report 
and  that  further  production  of  the  equip- 
ment will  not  be  accomplished  until  existing 
technical  problems  have  been  solved  and  the 
field  user's  accuracy  requirements  are  met. 

The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  stated  fur- 
ther that,  on  the  basis  of  results  of  tests,  it 
was  concluded  that  the  design  of  the  IM- 
108  PD  radlacmeter  was  sound  but  that  fur- 
ther investigation  of  the  specific  causes  for 
the  Inaccuracies  would  be  made.  However  our 
review  disclosed  tha.t  responsible  engineering 
personnel  at  the  USAEMSA.  Fort  Monmouth, 
New  Jersey,  agreed  that  the  contractors  met 
all  speclfloatlons  but  that  there  was  a  defect 
In  the  design  of  the  radlacmeter.  In  view  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary.  It  Is  evident  that  a  conflict  of 
opinions  exists  within  the  Army  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  design  of  the  IM-108  PD, 
later  designated  the  IM-174'PD  radlacmeter. 
■We  did  not  attempt  to  determine  whether 
the  deficiencies  in  the  raClacmeter  resulted 
from  the  contractors'  production  practices  or 
from  the  Government's  design  specifications. 

Conclusions 

Volume  production  of  new  equipment,  gen- 
erally, should  not  be  undertaken  when  the 
results  of  tests  performed  by  the  user  on  ex- 
perimental models  disclose  deficiencies  that 
render  the  item  unsuitable  for  field  use.  Fur- 
ther, when  equipment  wltli  known  defi- 
ciencies Is  authorized  for  volume  production, 
with  the  understanding  that  these  defi- 
ciencies will  be  corrected  In  the  production 
model.  It  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  to 
determine,  by  appropriate  testing  techniques 
at  the  earUeJst  possible  time,  that  the  defi- 
ciencies have  been  corrected  and  that  the 
item  is  suitable  for  field  use.  These  actions 
require  timely  and  effective  coordination 
between  the  responsible  testing  and  procure- 
ment organizations. 

Notwithstanding  the  Army's  policy  that 
volume  production  of  new  equipment  Is  not 
undertaken  if  the  results  of  tests  in  experi- 
mental models  disclose  that  the  item  is 
unsuitable  for  use,  our  review  disclosed  that 
deficiencies  had  been  Identified  in  the  radlac- 
meters IM-108  PD  experimental  models  that 
rendered  the  item  unsuitable  for  use,  but 
a  decision  was  made  to  enter  Into  volume 
production  and  a  contract  was  awarded,  Fur- 
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thermore.  four  additional  contracts  toe  the 
production  of  these  radlacmeters  were 
awarded  even  though  previously  Identified 
deficiencies  had  not  been  corrected.  As  a 
result.  10.800  radlacmeters  that  were  pro- 
cured at  a  cost  of  $806,000  are  now  being 
eliminated  from  the  Army's  supply  system. 
24.834  other  radlacmeters  costing  over  tl.2 
million  have  been  modified  at  a  ojst  of  over 
$6fl3.000.  and  additional  costs  estimated  at 
about  $200,000  will  be  Incurred  because  of  a 
temporary  work  stoppage  under  the  fourth 
and  fiiXth  contracts.  As  of  September  18.  11*63, 
the  acceptability  of  any  of  the  radlacmeters 
for  Army  use  Is  sUU  questionable  pending 
the  results  of  tests  of  the  modified  Instru- 
ments. 

Recom,  me  ndat  ions 

We  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  that  ( 1 1  those  ca.ses  where  supply 
management  officials,  because  of  the  urgency 
of  requirements  for  equipment,  elect  to  over- 
rule the  recommendations  of  the  using  forces 
with  respect  to  performance  of  the  equip- 
ment and  elect  to  enter  Into  production  be- 
fore all  known  deficiencies  are  corrected  be 
referred  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  (Installations  and  Logistics*  for  his 
approval,  (2)  in  the  Investigation  of  the  spe- 
cific causes  for  the  deficiencies  in  the  radlac- 
meters that  are  the  subject  of  this  report, 
the  Department  of  the  Army  determine,  and 
advise  us.  whether  the  deficiencies  resulted 
from  the  contractors'  production  practices 
or  from  the  Government's  design  specifica- 
tions, and  (3)  consideration  be  given  to  tak- 
ing disciplinary  measures  against  manage- 
ment officials  whose  actions  in  this  matter 
were  not  prudent.  We  recommend  also  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  bring  this  report  to 
the  attention  of  management  officials  within 
the  military  departments  and  emphasize 
their  responsibilities  for  determining  the 
adequate  performance  of  equipment  before 
recommending  or  approving  items  for  volume 
production. 

SCOPS  OF  REVIEW 

Our  review  Included  an  examination  of  the 
records  and  reports  relative  to  the  testing, 
procurement,  use.  modification,  and  dispo- 
sition of  this  equipment  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  for  the  period  from  April 
1954  to  September  1963.  Our  review  was  made 
at  the  United  States  Army  Electronics  Mate- 
riel Agency,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  United  States  Army  Electronics  Materiel 
Support  Agency.  Fort  Monmouth.  New 
Jersey. 
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DEPARTMENTOF 
DEFENSE 

Secretaty  ot  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara..     January  1961 
Thomas  S  Gates.  J r    .     December  1959  . 
Neil  H   McElroy      ....     October  1957 
Charles  E  Wilson January  1953. .. 

Aijutanl  Secretary  ol 
Defense  (Iristalla- 
tions  and  Logistics): 
Thomas  0  Morris    ...    January  1961. .. 
Perkins  McGuire January  1957... 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
ARMY 

Secretary  ot  the  Army: 

Cyrus  R  Vance July  1962 

Elvi'!  J  Stahr  Jr  .       .  January  1961. .  . 

Wilber  M   Brucker..   .  July  1955 

Robert  T.  Stevens     ..  February  1953. . 

Assistant  Secretary  ol  the 
Army  (Installations 
and  Lojisticsl: 

Paul  R  Ignatius May  1961      .. 

Unhller)  January  1961... 

Courtney  Johnson April  1959 

Frank  Higgins. .       .   .  August  1954. . .. 
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January  1961. 
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January  1961. 
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June  1962. 
January  1961. 
July  1955. 


Present 
May  1961 
January  1961. 
April  1959. 
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Tenure 


From — 


To- 


DEPARTMENT   OF 
THE    ARMY— Con. 

hief  ol  Staff,  U.S.  Army: 
Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler. 
Gen  Geork.  H.  Decker. 
Gen.  Lyman  L. 

LemnitJer. 
Gen.  Max«ell  D. 

Taylor 
Gen  Matthew  B 

Ridgway. 
Deputy  Chief  ot  Statt 

(Logistics): 
Lt  Gen  R  W. 

Colglazier.  Jr 
Lt.  Gen.  Carter  B. 

Magruder. 
Lt.  Gen.  Williston  B. 

Palmer. 
Commanding  general, 
U  S.  Army  Materiel 
Command:  Lt.  Gen. 
Frank  S.  Besson,  Jr. 
Commanding  general, 
U.S.  Arm»  Electronics 
Command: 
Ma|.  Gen.  Frank  W. 

fliloorman. 
Ma|.  Gen.  SluartS. 

Holf 
Chiet  signal  officer: 
Ma|.  Gen.  E.  F.  Cook.. 
Maj.  Gen.  Ralph  T. 

Nelson. 
Maj.  Gen.  John  D. 

O'Connell. 
Maj.  Gen.  George  I. 

Back. 
Commanding  general. 

US  Army  Electron- 
ics Materiel  Agency 

(lormerly  US.  Army 

Signal  Supply 

Agency): 
Brij.  Gen  Wesley  C. 

Franklin. 
Brig.  Gen  Allen  T. 

Stanwix-Hay. 
Col.  Douglas  0.  Toft... 
Brig  Gen  Charles  S. 

Hays. 
Brig.  Gen.  Elmer  L. 

Litlel. 
Brig  Gen.  William  D. 

Hamlin. 
Brig.  Gen.  William  L, 

Bayer. 
Brig.  Gen.  James  S. 

Willis. 


October  1962...-  Present. 

October  I960....  September  1962. 

July  1959 October  1960. 

June  1955 June  1959. 

July  1953 June  1955. 

July  1959 Present. 

May  1955 June  1959. 

October  1952....  April  1955. 

July  1962 Present 


August  1963.. 
August  1962.. 


...do... 
May  1959. 


May  1955 

May  1951 


Do 
August  1963. 

Present 
August  1962. 

April  1959. 

May  1955. 


September  1963.  Present 

August  1962 September  1963. 

June  1962 August  1962. 

November  1960.  May  1962. 

June  1957 November  1960. 

August  1956....  Jutw  1957. 

October  1954....  July  1956. 

May  1953 September  1954. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  infor- 
mation which  reached  me  yesterday  is 
very  disturbing.  I  am  informed  that  the 
radio  set  AN  PRC-77  is.  today,  being 
manufactured  by  a  company  other  than 
RCA,  in  a  foreign  country,  by  a  company 
which  is  not  American  owned,  and  is 
being  manufactured  in  accordance  with 
the  very  drawings  that  Mr.  Brooks  has 
alleged  to  me  do  not  exist.  A  representa- 
tive of  the  foreign  company  has  acknowl- 
edged publicly  that  the  foreign  company 
is.  in  fact,  manufacturing  this  walkie- 
talkie  radio  set.  In  view  of  the  foregoing. 
I  believe  that  the  public  and  the  Congress 
is  entitled  to  the  real  truth  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  have,  therefore,  requested  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  to  come  into 
this  case  and  learn  how  these  manufac- 
turing drawings  came  into  foreign  hands 
while  the  .Army  officials  themselves  claim 
that  a  data  package  on  this  radio  equip- 
ment does  not  exist. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition.  I  intend  to 
insert  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter which  I  have  directed  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  con- 
cerning this  matter.  Among  other  things, 
I  have  requested  that  an  audit  be  con- 


ducted of  the  earlier  $20  million  RCA 
contract  for  radio  sets  the  Army  pro- 
cured at  $2,156.91  each.  Two  million  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  had  already 
been  paid  RCA  for  development  of  this 
radio,  after  which  RCA  subsequently 
quoted  a  price  of  $843.37  per  unit  for 
the  identical  equipment,  in  open  com- 
petitive bidding.  The  purpose  of  this  au- 
dit, of  course,  is  to  identify  and  recapture 
any  excess  profits  which  had  to  be  gen- 
erated in  such  an  enormous  contract  for 
such  a  little  radio. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  more  fully  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  in  view  of  the 
questionable  transactions  which  are 
coming  to  light  an  in-depth  investigation 
into  our  military  procurement  practices 
should  be  initiated  by  Congress  without 
further  delay. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent that  a  very  interesting  article  by 
Mr.  Willard  Edwards  which  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  on  September  23, 
1967,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

C.'VPrroL   'Views 

(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington.  September  22. — The  panic 
button  was  pressed  in  the  Pentagon  this  week 
when  Sen.  Peter  H.  Domlnick  (R..  Colo.| 
arose  on  the  Senate  floor  and  asked  a  quiet 
question.  Forces  were  thereby  initiated  that 
could  mushroom  Into  a  scmdal  ol  govern- 
ment-shaking proportions. 

Was  It  not  time,  Domlnick  inquired,  to 
determine  whether  outright  di.shonesty,  and 
not  just  bureaucratic  fumbling  and  ineffi- 
ciency, was  responsible  for  the  accumulating 
evidence  of  monumental  waste  In  military 
procurement  practices?  SpeciftcaUy,  was 
someone  In  the  defense  department  getting 
rich  thru  the  allotment  of  huge  contracts  to 
large  corporations  despite  lower  bids  by 
competitors?  With  more  than  18  billion  dol- 
lars allotted  this  year  for  military  purchases, 
the  temptation  was  great. 

It  was  a  question  that  has  been  begging 
for  utterance  in  recent  months.  Domlnick. 
a  member  of  the  Senate  armed  services  com- 
mittee, backed  It  up  by  citing  two  recent 
cases  he  had  uncovered  which  suggested  cor- 
ruption Instead  of  the  Inefficiency  often  ac- 
cepted as  normal  to  war  time  spending.  He 
asked  the  government  operations  committee 
to  determine  whether  the  facts  warranted  a 
full-scale  Investigation  and  public  hearings. 

Scores  of  members  have  received  com- 
plaints of  cases  similarly  Indicating  fraud. 
Small  business  Arms  thruout  the  nation  have 
reported  numerous  Instances  In  which  they 
were  frozen  out  of  defense  contracts  by 
bigger  corporations  with  Influential  contacts 
In  Washington.  In  all  cases,  the  defense  de- 
partment paid  more  for  aupplles  than  was 
necessary. 

DOMINICK  SECRETLY  APPLAtTOED  FOR  CANDOR 

Domlnick  brought  Into  the  open  a  situa- 
tion which  many  had  been  loath  to  discuss 
and  they  secretly  applauded  his  candor. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
wa.s  alerted  to  the  danger.  President  John- 
son was  advised  that  a  political  volcano  was 
rumbling  and  might  erupt  In  an  election 
year.  An  emergency  meeting  of  defense  de- 
partment officials  was  called  to  debate  the 
threat. 

McNamara  has  weathered  many  storms  by 
putting  up  a  barrage  of  angry  denials  and 
counter-charges.  But  he  will  proceed  cau- 
tiously In  this  crisis,  having  been  burned 
badly  In  his  first  encounter  with  congres- 
sional criticism  of  military  procurement.  He 
was    forced    to   beat    a    quick   retreat    after 
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his  first  savage  and  sarcastic  reaction  to  rev- 
elations by  Rep.  Otis  G.  Pike  |D..  N.Y.)  of 
inexcxisable  defense  buying. 

Pike  made  public  a  series  of  military  pur- 
chases which  defied  reasonable  explanation. 
He  told  of  small  items  of  hardware,  such  as 
washers  and  nuts  and  bolts,  for  which  the 
military  paid  $1.55  each  when  they  were 
available  in  any  hardware  store  for  6  cents 
apiece. 

The  amounts  were  small  but.  as  Pike  re- 
marked, the  principle  was  not.  McNamara. 
accu-tomed  to  dealing  In  billions  of  dollars, 
ridiculed  Pike  »s  a  nitpicker.  The  New  York 
congressman  struck  back  by  displaying  a 
gener.itor  knob,  available  to  any  citizen  for 
$1  62,  for  which  the  army  had  paid  $312.50. 
Next  day,  a  red-faced  military  canceled  The 
contract. 

DOMINICK'S  CASES  DEAL  WITH  BIO  AMOtTNTS 

Pike  referred  to  the  purchases  as 
•  stupid"  and  "wasteful,"  not  ascribing  more 
sinister  motives.  The  cases  revealed  by  Doml- 
nick, however,  not  only  dealt  in  big  amounts 
but  could  not  be  excused  as  due  to  Igno- 
rance or  inefficiency. 

A  small  firm  in  Aurora,  Colo..  Dominlck 
said,  developed  a  lightweight  flame  thrower. 
submitted  the  low  bid  in  It,  and  then  found 
itself  losing  the  contract  to  a  bigger  com- 
pany which  had  bid  more  than  double  the 
amount.  In  the  second  case,  a  small  business 
concern  in  Philadelphia  lost  out  on  a  10  mil- 
lion dollar  contract  for  a  portable  radio  altho 
its  bid  was  $884,856  lower  than  the  success- 
ful bidder,  the  giant  Radio  Corporation  of 
America. 

Both  cases  were  marked  by  such  glaring  in- 
equities, Dominlck  said,  that  he  felt  im- 
pelled to  ask  "whether  any  specific  benefits 
have  been  derived  by  anyone  In  the  army  or 
elsewhere  as  a  consequence  of  this  peculiar 
procedure.  ■ 

In  other  words,  did  someone  get  a  rake- 
off?  There  are  more  than  100  similar  cases  of 
exorbitant  costs  and  Indefensible  buying 
methods  awaiting  the  congressional  probe. 
On  Capitol  hill,  the  odds  are  considered 
more  than  even  that  the  Investigation  could 
develop  into  an  expose  of  deals  dwarfing  the 
"5  percent"  operations  of  Infiuence  peddlers 
In  the  Truman  era. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Army  dated 
September  21,  1967,  to  me  and  my  letter 
to  the  Comptroller  General  dated  Sep- 
tember 28,  1967,  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  of  the  Army, 

Office  of  the  .Assistant  Secretary, 
Washington.  DC.  September  21,  1967. 
Hon.  Peter  H.  Dominick, 
V.S    Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Dominick  :  I  have  read  your 
remarks  of  19  September  relating  to  two 
Army  procurement  transactions  and  feel  it 
might  be  helpful  to  clarify  a  few  of  the 
points  you  raised.  As  you  may  know  the 
Comptroller  General  has  performed  complete 
and  Impartial  reviews  of  these  procurements. 

The  Research  and  Development  contract 
for  a  multi-shot  portable  flame  weapon  was 
protested  by  Custom  Packaging  Company  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  The  A.-sistant 
Comptroller  General,  m  a  report  of  29  June 
1967,  copy  attached,  states,  "A  study  of  the 
record  on  this  procurement  ;is  supplemented 
by  presentations  on  behalf  of  Custom  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  award  as  made 
represented  a  proper  discharge  of  procure- 
ment responsibility  and  discretion  as  to 
which  we  find  no  legal  basis  to  question." 
Therefore,   the  protest  was  denied. 

I  can  find  nothing  to  support  the  Infer- 
ence that  any  technical  innovations  by  Cus- 


tom Packaging  were  revealed  to  any  other 
contractor.  None  of  the  requirements  con- 
tained In  the  Request  for  Proposals  disclose 
any  design  features  submitted  by  Custom 
Packaging.  The  requirements  listed  were  in 
sufficient  detail  to  permit  potential  contrac- 
tors to  offer  proposed  designs,  and  were  de- 
veloped independently  of  Custom  Packaging. 

This  procurement  followed  the  normal  Re- 
search and  Development  procedure  to  obtain 
formal  proposals  from  Interested  and  quali- 
fied Companies  setting  forth  their  technical 
approach  to  provide  the  required  weapon. 
In  such  a  case  we  are  not  seeking  the  lowest 
price  proposal,  but  rather  the  technical  ap- 
proach which  would  be  most  likely  to  pro- 
vide the  best  weapon  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  Armed  Forces.  All  proposed 
contractors  were  Informed  of  this  Intention 
and  of  the  fact  that  it  was  anticipated  to 
award  a  cost  reimbursement -type  contract. 
The  proposals  submitted  by  Custom  and 
several  others,  including  Nortronics,  were 
carefully  evaluated  by  the  Government,  and 
Nortronics  was  selected  since  it  offered  the 
technical  approach  most  likely  to  result  In 
the  best  weapon.  As  noted  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  "The  Proposal  of  Custom 
was  rated  lowest  and  the  proposal  of  Nor- 
tronics .  .  .  received  the  highest  rating."  The 
General  Accounting  Office  further  noted. 
"Although  Custom  demonstrated  its  jxirtable 
flame  weapon  system  for  Edgewood  Arsenal, 
the  record  shows  that  such  demonstration 
was  not  successful  and  that.  In  the  consid- 
ered Judgment  of  technical  personnel,  such 
weapon  did  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  find  nothing  In  the  record 
which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
Custom  had  a  valid  basis  for  assuming  that 
the  Government  would  award  It  a  contract 
for  such  weapon." 

With  regard  to  the  procurement  of  PRC- 
25  '77  Radios,  the  two-year  contract  awarded 
to  RCA  in  April  1967  which  you  cited  was 
also  the  subject  of  a  protest  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  in  his  letter  of  1 
June  1967.  copy  attached,  the  Assistant 
Comptroller  General  concludes.  "Therefore, 
no  legal  basis  exists  to  object  to  the  subject 
procurements."  I  further  note  that  Decltron 
has  protested  the  16  August  1967  award  of 
the  second  Increment  of  the  April  1967  con- 
tract to  RCA  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Acting  on  a  request  from  that  office, 
the  Army  is  currently  prejiaring  an  adminis- 
trative report  in  response  to  this  protest  and 
we  will  be  guided  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral findings. 

The  successor  radio  to  the  PRC-25.  the 
PRC-77,  which  was  developed  under  a  prod- 
uct Improvement  program  by  RCA  provides 
substantially  better  communication  capa- 
bilities, a  means  of  secure  voice  transmis- 
sion. Increased  range,  lighter  weight  and  less 
battery  drain.  Because  of  these  advantages 
the  improved  radio  was  urgently  needed  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  RCA  was  awarded  a  con- 
tract m  June  1966  to  produce  initial  pro- 
duction quantities  while  further  design 
changes  and  Improvements  were  being 
effected.  In  order  to  provide  for  competition 
in  future  procurements,  this  contract  In- 
cluded a  requirement  for  the  delivery  of  a 
procurement  data  package.  Due  to  design 
changes  resulting  from  concurrent  field  test- 
ing, It  was  determined  that  competitive 
procurement  of  this  radio  could  not  be 
achieved  prior  to  1  January  1968.  Therefore, 
the  follow-on  two-year  contract  was  awarded 
to  RCA  to  meet  the  priority  requirements  for 
Southeast  Asia. 

With  regard  to  the  unsolicited  proposal 
by  Decltron  a  competitive  data  package  was 
not  available  In  April  1967.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  due  to  design  changes  resulting  from 
concurrent  field  tests,  the  final  procurement 
package  will  not  be  available  until  early 
December  1967.  Even  if  the  data  package  had 
been  delivered  by  31  March  1967,  It  could  not 
have  been  available  for  competitive  procure- 


ment for  some  months  due  to  the  necessity 
of  C5overnment  review  and  verification.  RCA 
was  the  only  producer  capable  of  manufac- 
turing the  radio  to  meet  the  required  de- 
livery schedule.  It  is  presently  anticipated 
that  competitive  procurement  of  the  PRC-77 
Radio  will  be  accomplished  in  early  1968. 

I  trust  this  Information  will  be  of  value 
to  you  in  your  further  evaluation  of  these 
procurements. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  Brooks, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Instal- 
lations and  Logistics) . 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  DC  .  September  28.  1967. 
Hoii.  Elmer  B.  Siaats. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Comptroller  General:  On  Sep- 
tember 19,  1967.  I  delivered  a  speech  in  the 
Senaie  which  concerned  two  Army  procure- 
ments, one  of  which  Involved  the  AN  PRC- 
25  and  the  AN  PRC-77  Radio  Set  which  I 
understand  is  now  pending  under  a  protest 
No.  B-161031.  For  your  ready  reference,  a 
copy  of  my  remarks  is  attached.  In  addition. 
I  have  attached  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  21 
September  1967,  which  I  received  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  Installations 
and  Logistics,  dealing  with  this  very  matter. 

From  the  Army  letter  of  21  September.  It 
appears  that  the  Signal  Corps  is  runmng  a 
development  program  parallel  to  a  produc- 
tion program  for  the  same  equipment.  I  am 
aware  of  the  GAO  Reports  on  the  IN-108 
Radlacmetcr  and  the  AN,/PPS-4  Radar 
procurement  wherein  ihe  Army  previously 
did  exactly  the  same  thing  In  continuing  de- 
velopment with  parallel  production  which  re- 
sulted in  the  waste  of  millions  of  tax  dollars. 
tComp.  Gen.  B-146834  and  B- 146906  1 

It  Is  for  these  very  reasons  that  I  hereby 
request  the  GAO  to  identify  for  me  by  name, 
rank  and  grade,  title  ol  all  civilian  and  mili- 
tary personnel  who  are  involved  in  the 
AN  PRS-25  and  AN/PRC-77  development 
and  production  including  engineering,  lo- 
gistic and  contracting  officials  with  particular 
emphasis  on  those  names  of  Army  employ- 
ees common  to  AN  PPS-4  and  IM-IOS  Radlac- 
meter  procurements. 

In  addition,  I  request  that  the  GAO  audit 
RC.\  Contract  89511  In  an  effort  to  recapture 
possible  excess  profits  which  must  have  been 
realized  under  a  $20.5  Million  award  for  radio 
sets  at  a  unit  price  of  $2,156.91  i  after  $2.2 
Million  had  already  been  paid  RCA  for  de- 
velopment) in  a  non-competitive  procure- 
ment for  that  equipment  which  RCA  subse- 
quently quoted  at  8843  37  per  unit  the  very 
Instant  the  force  of  competition  was  Intro- 
duced Into  the  procurement  for  the  same 
radio. 

And  finally.  It  Is  requested  that  I  be  sup- 
plied a  summary  of  DD-250  Documents 
which  cover  shipments  made  by  RC.^  under 
contracts  01292  Initiated  March  21.  1965,  and 
10410,  showing  line  for  line,  item  for  item, 
shipping  dates. 

When  the  audit  Is  complete  under  Con- 
tract 89511.  please  arrange  to  supply  me  with 
a  completely  priced  bill  of  materials  for  the 
radio  set  supplied  by  RCA  under  that  con- 
tract, showing  item  for  Item  prices  and 
sources,  which  I  want  to  use  for  comparison 
with  other  Information  from  other  manu- 
facturers covering  this  same  equipment. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Peter  H.  Dominick, 

V.S  Senator. 


SEVERANCE  PAY  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  September  26.  there  appeared 
on  the   front  page  of  the   Washington 
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Dally  News  an  article  by  John  Cramer, 
a  very  distinguished  columnist  of  that 
paper,  entitled  "20  U.S.  Workers  In  Line 
for  Astonishing  Windfall." 

This  article  was  in  the  form  of  an  open 
letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Mr. 
John  McCormack.  to  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate.  Senator  Meke  Mansfield. 
to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee.  Mr.  Dulski,  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Senator 

MONRONEY. 

In  the  article  it  was  stated  that  pos- 
sibly S85.000  in  severance  pay  mieht  be 
paid  to  20  employees  whose  employment 
was  being  terminated  by  one  agency,  but 
who  were  immediately  being  transferred 
to  another  agency. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Implausible   Plum:    Twenty   US.   Workers 

IN  LINE  FOB  Astonishing  Windf.\ll 

(By  John  Cramer i 

(  Note — In  an  attempt  to  save  a  mere 
$85,000  In  taxpayer  dough.  I  presume  to  send 
an  open  letter  to  four  eminent  Members  of 
Congress. 

To  House  Speaker  John  McCormack  iD, 
Masa  )  .  .  .  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  (D.,  Mont  )  .  .  .  Chairman  Thad- 
deus  Dulski  (D..  NY.t.  of  the  House  CU-11 
Service  Committee  .  .  .  and  Chairman  Mike 
Monroney  (D.,  Okla.).  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee— John  Cramer.) 

Gentlemen:  It's  only  »85,000.  but  unless 
your  Interest  In  Government  economy 
prompts  you  to  produce  a  real  fast  law.  that 
sum  will  be  paid  out  needlessly,  erroneously, 
and  wastefully  to  some  20  employes  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency. 

It  has  to  be  a  "quickie"  law.  which  (I 
think)  has  to  take  effect  no  later  than 
Friday. 

The  $85.000 — an  average  of  more  than 
$4000  each— Is  what  the  20  employes  will  get 
In  "severance  pay"  when  NCTA.  now  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  becomes  the  Washington  Area 
Transit  Authority,  a  non-Federal.  Interstate 
agency,  next  Monday. 

I'm  not  happy  to  be  a  party  to  depriving 
the  NCTA  people  of  their  windfall. 

But  I'm  completely  certain  situations  such 
as  theirs  were  not  what  Congress  had  In 
mind  when  It  wrote  generous  severance  pay 
provisions  Into  the  1965  Federal  Pay  Act. 

The  severance  pay  law  was  designed  to 
protect  people  who  LOST  their  Federal  Jobs 
thru  no  f.iult  of  their  own. 

It  was  not  designed  for  those  who  merely 
triinsfer— without  loss  of  pay  or  Income. 

I  address  you  Sen.  Mansfield,  and  you 
Rep.  McCormack,  because  of  your  recognized 
talent  for  making  the  legislative  wheels 
grind  .  .  and  you  Sen.  Monroney  and  you 
Rep.  Dulski  because  your  Committees  han- 
dled the  original  severance  pay  bill. 

Hares  how  this  odd-ball  thing,  this  $85,000 
give-away,  came  about: 

When  the  new  Metropolitan  Authority  was 
created  by  compact  among  the  Jurisdictions 
Involved,  the  enacted  legislation  transferred 
duties,  functions  and  funds  of  the  NCTA  to 
the  .\\ithorlty. 

But  for  some  reason — was  it  oversight  or 
design? — no  provision  was  made  for  the 
automatic  tr.msfer  of  personnel. 

However,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Au- 
thority took  care  of  that.  It  agreed  to  offer 
Jobs  to  all  NCTA  employes-- at  no  loss  In  pay. 

So.  as  of  Saturday,  the  employes  will  be 
separated  from  the  Federal  payroll,  thereby 
becoming  eligible  for  severance  pay. 


As  of  next  Monday,  the  20  who  have 
elected  to  transfer  will  go  to  work  for  the 
Authority  .  .  .  some  with  pay  increases  .  .  . 
none  losing  a  single  day's   work. 

Total  cost  to  the  Government  In  severance 
pay  Is  estimated  at  about  $85,000. 

One  principal  beneficiary.  It's  said,  will  be 
NCTA  Deputy  Administrator  Warren  D. 
Quenstedt.  a  Presidential  appointee,  who  re- 
portedly will  collect  more  than  $11,000  In 
severance,  plus  some  $3000  in  terminal  an- 
nual leave — no  complaint  about  the  latter. 

In  the  new  Authority,  his  salary  will  be 
almost  827.000. 

Creation  of  the  Authority  required  action 
by  Congress,  plus  the  legislatures  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia. 

But  a  quickie  change  In  the  Federal  sev- 
erance pay  law.  to  prevent  the  unjustified 
windfalls,  needs  only  Congress. 

Meaning  you,  Messrs.  McCormack.  Mans- 
field. Monroney  and  Dulski.  I  realize  you 
customarily  deal  In  millions,  billions.  I  know 
this   Is  only  a  mere  $85,000. 

Perhaps,  however,  you  can  find  a  way  to 
pass  a  quickie  bill,  or  amend  some  current 
bin.  to  forestall  the  unhappy  give-away. 
Sincerely. 

John  Cramer, 
Government  Columnist. 
The  Washington  Daily  News. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
assure  you  that  this  article  caused  great 
concern  among  Members  of  the  Senate, 
particularly  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  [Mr.  Monroney].  of  which  com- 
mittee I  am  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, and  other  Senators,  including  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams  1. 

We  immediately  contacted  Mr.  John 
Macy.  who  is  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
He  immediately  replied  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  dated  September  26.  I  shall  not 
read  the  entire  letter,  but  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  CiYiL  Service  Commission, 
Washington.  DC.  September  26. 1967. 
Hon.  Prank.  Carlson. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Carlson:  Since  there  have 
been  a  number  of  Inquiries  on  the  matter. 
I  feel  that  you  will  want  to  know  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  the  authority 
under  Public  Law  89-301  (by  delegation  of 
the  President  by  EO  11257)  to  deny  to  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Agency  who  take  employment  with  the 
Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1967.  severance  pay  under  that  act. 
The  Commission  has  exercised  this  author- 
ity In  other  situations.  The  authority  Is  set 
forth  in  the  law  In  these  words: 

"(b)   This  section  does  not  apply  to — 

(8)  such  other  oflBcers  and  employees  as 
may  be  excluded  by  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  President  or  of  such  ofBcer  or  agency 
as  he  may  designate." 

The  Commission  Is  presently  securing  all 
the  facts  surrounding  this  problem  and  will 
make  a  determination  on  the  Issue  within 
the  next  few  days.  At  that  time  I  will  write 
you  further. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Mact.  Jr.. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
concluding  paragraph  reads: 


The  Commission  Is  presently  securing  all 
the  facts  surrounding  this  problem  and  will 
make  a  determination  on  the  Issue  within 
the  next  few  days.  At  that  time  I  will  write 
you  further. 

The  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  in  his  usual 
efficient  and  cooperative  manner,  did 
immediately  go  into  this  problem;  and. 
having  had  several  discussions  with  sev- 
eral Members  of  the  Senate,  including 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney], the  Senator  from  Delaware 
IMr.  Williams],  and  myself,  has  this 
morning,  September  28,  written  to  each 
of  us  a  letter  in  regard  to  this  particular 
transaction.  I  shall  read  it  for  the 
Record.  The  same  letter  also  went  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney] and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams].  It  reads 
as  follows: 

On  September  25.  1967.  I  wrote  to  you  con- 
cerning pavTnent  of  severance  pay  to  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Agency  who  transfer  to  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1967. 

The  Commission  has  found  that  National 
Capital  Transportation  employees  who  ac- 
cept positions  with  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority  will  not  lose 
employment  and  other  benefits,  conditions 
for  which  severance  pay  was  designed.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Commission  has  excluded 
from  severance  pay  benefits  employees  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 
who  are  offered  comparable  employment,  or 
who  accept  any  employment  before  Decem- 
ber 30,  1967,  with  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority. 

Attached  Is  a  copy  of  the  Commission's 
press  release  on  this  action. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Mact,  Jr., 

Chairman . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  press 
release  also  be  made  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  today  ruled 
that  employees  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency  who  have  been  of- 
fered comparable  employment  in  the  new 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority are  not  entitled  to  benefits  of  the  sev- 
erance pay  provisions  enacted  as  pai-t  of  the 
Federal   Employee  Pay   Act   of    1965. 

Prior  to  reaching  its  decision,  the  Com- 
mission met  with  the  Administrator  and 
Deputy  Administrator  of  NCTA  to  hear  their 
views  concerning  this  matter. 

Tt  Is  clear  that  It  was  not  the  Intent  of 
the  Administration  In  proposing  or  of  the 
Congress  In  enacting  the  severance  pay  legis- 
lation to  cover  situations  of  this  kind  In 
which  employees  of  a  Federal  agency  are  of- 
fered continuing  and  substantially  compara- 
ble employment  in  a  public  noa-Federal 
agency  which  in  effect  takes  over  a  function 
or  mission  of  the  Federal  agency  being  liqui- 
dated," the  Commission  said. 

"Recognizing  that  situations  such  as  this 
would  arise.  Congress  Included  In  the  law 
regulatory  authority  to  exclude  employees 
from  entitlement  to  severance  pay.  This 
authority  has  been  delegated  to  the  Com- 
mission." 

"Therefore,  we  have  exercised  this  au- 
thority to  exclude  those  employees  of  the 
NCTA   who    have   been   offered    comparable 
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continuing  employment  In  the  Washington 
Metropolitan    Area    Transit    Authority." 

The  Commission's  attention  was  called  to 
the  situation  by  recent  newspaper  reports 
that  some  20  employees  of  the  NCTA.  which 
expires  on  September  30,  would  be  entitled  to 
severance  pay  benefits  totaling  about  $85,000 
even  though  all  have  been  offered  employ- 
ment by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority. 

The  Commission  said  that  while  It  recog- 
nized and  regretted  that  certain  employees 
of  NCTA  may  have  been  given  reason  to  ex- 
pect the  benefit  from  the  legislation,  the 
clenr  Intent  of  the  law  must  prevail. 

In  1965,  m  advancing  Its  Severance  Pay 
proposal  the  Commission  stated: 

"The  need  for  severance  pay  has  recently 
been  emphasized  by  the  plight  of  many  long- 
service  employees  who  are  losing  their  jobs 
in  shutdowns  of  military  establishments.  For 
many  of  them,  no  similar  Jobs  are  available 
In  the  commuting  area  which  would  utilize 
their  special  skills." 

In  announclnt;  today's  decision  the  Com- 
mission emphasized  that  the  law  was  not  In- 
tended t/O  provide  a  windfall,  but  to  cushion 
the  blow  of  job  loss  and  the  likelihood  of 
dimculty  in  gaining  reemployment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  con- 
car  in  :hs  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  join  in  complimeniing  Mr. 
Macy  for  his  prompt  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion "which  was  raised  both  by  the  chair- 
man of  The  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  as 
well  as  by  myself  concerning  the  possible 
abuse  in  severance  payments. 

This  same  problem  arose  several 
years  ago  when  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  an  abuse  of  such  payments.  In 
fact,  on  February  4,  1953, 1  called  specific 
attenticn  to  a  glaring  abuse  in  wiiich 
many  of  these  payments  iii  the  form  of 
severance  pay  had  been  made  to  em- 
ployees who,  in  turn,  never  lost  a  single 
day's  v.ork  with  the  Government  but 
merely  had  their  classification  changed. 

I  submitted  the  question  at  that  time 
to  the  Comptroller  General,  who  t<x)k  the 
position  that  the  payments  were  not  in 
accordance  with  the  law  and  Issued  a 
rallng.  under  date  of  March  4.  1953. 
which  stated  that  this  type  of  payment 
would  not  be  permissible  as  he  then  In- 
terpreted the  law. 

Subsequent  to  that  date  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, of  which  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  was  a  member,  wrote  the 
substance  of  this  ruling  into  law  to  make 
sure  It  could  not  happen  again. 

For  the  record  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  of  February  4, 
1953,  showing  how  the  abuse  worked, 
along  with  a  copy  of  the  March  9.  1953. 
letter  of  the  Comptroller  General  to  me, 
wherein  he  refers  to  his  new  ruling  of 
March  4,  1953,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  ot  John  J.  Williams  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  February  4. 1953 

Mr.  President,  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  highly  questionable  procedtire 
which  apparently  has  been  followed  In  the 
past  by  some  of  the  agencies  of  this  Gov- 
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ernmeat  whereby  annual  leave  payments  In- 
volving hundreds  of  thousands.  If  not  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  paid  to  Govern- 
ment employees  without  such  leave  being 
taken  and  while  these  employees  were  ac- 
tually drawing  their  regular  salaries. 

The  manner  In  which  this  indirect  raid  on 
the  Federal  Treasury  operates  Is  that  the 
agency  will  give  the  employee  a  30-day  notice 
that  he  is  to  be  separated  from  the  service. 
Immediately  upon  the  date  of  separation  the 
employee  is  paid  in  lump  sum  for  all  accu- 
mulated annual  leave  up  to  90  days.  The  fol- 
lowing day  the  same  employee  is  rehired  for 
the  same  job  and  placed  back  on  the  regular 
payroll  where  he  worked  for  30  days  as  a 
temporary  employee.  At  the  end  of  the  30-day 
period  he  is  reinstated  as  a  permanent  em- 
ployee and  automatically  again  begins  ac- 
cumulating annual  leave. 


This  has  the  net  effect  during  the  period 
Involved  of  these  employees  not  only  being 
paid  double  for  the  work  but  also  accumulat- 
ing annual  leave  for  the  next  year. 

The  officials  of  the  Rent  Stabilization 
Bureau  have  confirmed  that  this  procedure 
was  followed  In  that  agency,  and  as  a  si>eclfic 
example  of  how  the  program  operates,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  incorporated  In 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  break- 
down of  the  lump  sum  payments  to  49  em- 
ployees of  that  agency  totaling  $86,266  88.  In 
this  Instance  these  employees  were  given  a 
reduction  In  force  notice  on  May  26.  1950. 
effective  at  the  close  of  June  25.  1960.  On 
that  date  they  were  separated  from  the  serv- 
ice and  they  received  lump  sum  payments  as 
indicated.  The  following  day  all  49  employees 
were  rehired  for  the  same  positions  at  the 
same  salary,  only  they  were  $8<J.266  richer. 


OFFICE  OF  RENT  STABILIZATION 

EMPLOYEES  REDUCED  IN  FORCE,  EFFECTIVE  SUNDAY,  JUNE  25,  1953.  RECEIVING  TEMPORARY  APPOINTMENTS  MONDAY 
JUNE  26,  1950-EMPLOYEES  AS  OF  JUNE  25,  1950,  RECEIVING  LUMP-SUM  PAYMENT  WASHINGTON,  D.C,  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  NOTED 


Name 


Title 


Grade        Salary 


Lump-sum 

payments, 

annual 

leave 


Bloomberg.  Florence Secretary  (steno) -  :  J:  ^: 

Borjes,  Harry  A Voucher  examiner GS-ii  j,  650 

Boucher.  Mae  D Placement  officer GS-11  5.400 

Campbell,  Kenneth  A Assoc  teg.  hsg.  exp 6S-15  "10.750 

Cnlley.  Raymond  E Asst.  Dep.  Hsg.  Exp.  <RT.  Op) GS-l*  9.000 

Clarke,  Clarke  W Field  representative GS-13  7,600 

Comfort,  William  G Dir.  Bud.  Plan'g  and  Fin.  Br GS-14  9,000 

Comrey,  Halley  S Secretary  (steno)...   GS-6  3.700 

Davis   Milton  B  Comm.  Ind.  Econ.  (Hsg.  Sup) GS-14  9.600 

Diggle.  Burnham.. Dep.  Hsg.  Exp.  (Rt.  Oper.) GS-IS  10.750 

Oonine.  Sophie Time  and  payroll  (supervisor) GS-8  4.700 

Oupree.  Edwin  D.,Jr General  Counsel  (sup.  atty  AD) GS-15  10,750 

Edwards.  Adolph  M.,Jr Trial  attorney  (gen.  sup.) GS-14  9,200 

Engel,  Anna  M Employees  relations  assistant GS-9  4,850 

Fistibein,  David  M Business  economist GS-9  5,350 

Green,  Edna  S Time,  leave,  and  payroll  sup GS-7  3,825 

Hale,  Golda  M Administrative  assistant GS-9  5,350 

Hanback.  Hazels Archivist GS-12  6,600 

Happ,  Howell  C Trial  attorney  (gen.  sup)... GS-13  8,600 

Hardiman  Raymond  M Chief,  audit  section GS-9  4,975 

Hoffman,  Charles  N Attorney-Adviser CS-13  7.600 

Hoffman,  Laura  E Purchase  clerk  (typing) GS-4  3,355 

Hurley,  James  W Spec,  rent  review  examiner GS-11  5,600 

Kennedy,  Dorothy  W Administrative  officer. GS-12  56,800 

McCarthy,  John  f National  board  coordinator GS-15  10,750 

Mcleod,  John  A.,  Jr Attorney-adnser 6S-13  7.800 

Madigan.  John  J. Dep  Hsg   Exp  (Admin) GS-15  10.750 

Matteo,  Linda  A *.-.-^ Director,  Personnel  Branch GS-14  8.800 

Milam,  Luther  M Field  representative. GS-13  7.800 

Mills,  Juanita  N Placement  assistant GS-9  4.725 

Mills.  Lorise  W -.^ Administrative  officer - GS-12  '  7.400 

Moore.  J.  Roy ,-^.. Board  coordinator GS-13  >8.400 

Morell,  R  Coy Field  representative GS-13  7.600 

Ninde.  Virginia  I Voucher  examiner GS-4  3.355 

Plummer  Charles  0 , Placement  assistant GS-7  3.825 

Pohling,  Joseph  A Cht.  Reprod   Plan'g  Section GS-11  5,400 

Propps.  Arch  L. Field  representative GS-13  8.200 

Recknow.  Myra  I Time,  leave,  and  payroll  cerk GS-4  3.115 

Reimers.  Leora -...     Secretary  (steno) ^ GS-6  4,200 

Siegel.  Nathan Trial  attorney  (gen'l.  sup) GS-14  8,800 

Sparks,  Donna Clerk-stenographer. GS-4  >3.355 

Taylor,  Jessie  K Time,  leave,  and  payroll  clerk 6S-4  3.195 

Tompkins.  Evelyn  D Voucher  examiner  (sup) GS-7  4,575 

Watts,  Alexander  H Field  representative GS-13  7.800 

Weed   Katherine  L  Secretary  (diet  mach  trans) GS-7  3.950 

Weed  William  H Director  Adm  Services  Br GS-13  7.600 

Weissenberger  Mary  L Asst  to  nat'l  bd  coord GS-li  5,600 

Wolcott,  Wilma  0 Secretary  (steno) GS-5  3.475 

Workmaster.  William  E Personnel  Procedures  Br GS-11  7,800 


$538. 15 
1,312.92 
1.307.38 
2.932.96 
3.059.16 
1,700.37 
1.829.75 

429.26 
2.650.65 
3,501.53 

401.75 
3,654.75 
3.156.50 
1,331.10 
1,306.07 

917.48 
1,837.95 
2.093.45 
2.936.92 
1.638.94 
2.275.83 

737.62 
1.353.14 
1.666.25 
3.681.71 
1.842.04 
3,624  58 
1.644.37 
2.625.45 

478. 76 
2.505.13 
2.089.74 
2. 559. 65 

933.32 

869.00 
1.146.05 
2.214.44 

330. 40 
1.441.W 
2.248.41 

810.15 

784.27 

805.21 
2.130.17 

772.84 
2,489.90 
1.542.92 

826.00 
1.294.52 


Total - 86.260.88 


<  Atlanta,  Ga. 

'San  Francisco,  Calif, 

Immediately  following  this  I  ask  unanl- 
motis  consent  to  have  Incorporated  In  the 
body  of  the  Record  my  letter  of  January  28. 
1953.  addressed  to  Mr.  James  Mclnnee  Hen- 
derson. Director  of  the  Office  of  Rent  Sta- 
bilization, along  with  the  reply  thereto, 
signed  by  William  Q.  Barr.  Acting  Director, 
under  date  of  February  3.  explaining  their 
position. 

U.S.  Senate. 
January  28,  19S3. 
Mr.  James  McInnxs  Henderson. 
Director,  Office  of  Rent  Stabilization, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Henderson:  Ae  I  recall,  the  Con- 


gress appropriated  for  the  fl«cal  year  1951.  to 
the  office  of  Housing  Expediter,  some  two 
million  dolLvs  which  were  marked  for  the 
payment  of  accimiulatlve  annual  leave  to 
those  resigning  from  the  agency  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  since  only 
a  small  portion  of  this  appropriation  would 
be  expended  by  reason  of  resignation,  your 
office  executed  a  plan  whereby  many  of  the 
permanent  officials  and  employees  who  had 
accumulated  90  days'  annual  leave  became 
aware  of  your  proposed  reduction  In  accumu- 
lated annual  leave  by  the  Congress.  These 
persons  were  given  the  opportunity  to  resign 
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and  were  paid  In  lump  sum  cash  for  the  90 
days'  accumulated  leave,  totaling  anywhere 
from  •300.000  to  $500,000,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing work  day  all  these  permanent  status  of- 
ficials and  employees  were  placed  on  tem- 
porary status  for  the  period  of  the  accumu- 
lated leave,  and  at  the  expiration  of  such 
period  were  again  restored  to  permanent 
status. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to  request 
a  list  of  all  such  ofBclals  and  employees,  to- 
gether with  their  Civil  Service  designation 
and  salaries  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Awaiting  a  full  report  from  you,  I  am, 
Yours  sincerely, 

John    J.  Williams. 


Omcz  or  Rent  Stabilization, 
Washington,  DC.  February  3, 1953. 
Hon  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

EteAK  Senator  Williams:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  January  28  addressed 
to  Mr.  Henderson  and  your  telephone  con- 
versations with  Mr.  Madlgan  on  February  2 
concerning  activities  of  the  Office  of  Housing 
Expediter  during  the  fiscal  year  1951. 

In  that  fiscal  year  the  appropriation  was 
made  available  through  a  series  of  actions 
as  follows: 


For  For 

operating  terminal 

expenses  leave 

Supplemental     Appropriation     Act. 

1951  (Public  Law  843.  8l5l  Cong.. 

approved  Sept.  37   1950) M,615,500  J2, 000, 000 

Reappropriated  trom  1950 1.600,000  


10.215,500     2,000,000 


1,200,000 


250,000      -250,000 


750,000      -750,000 


Total  

Second  Supplemental  Appropriation 

Act,  I9M  (Public  Law  911.  81st 

Cong  approved  Jd"  b.  1951)...  . 
Third  Supplemental  Appropriation 

Act,  1951  (Public  Law  45.  82d 

Cong  approved  June  2.  1951)  .. 
Fouitn  Supplemental  Appropriation 

Act,  195:  (Public  Law  43.  82d 

Cong  ,  approved  May  31,  1951).  -  - 

Total 12.415.500     1,000.000 

The  OHE  was  not  covered  by  the  General 
Appropriations  Act,  1951,  P.L.  579,  81st  Con- 
gress, approved  September  6.  1950,  which  In- 
cluded the  "use  It  or  lose  It"  leave  provision. 
There  were  no  mass  resignations  during  that 
year.  The  amount  expended  for  lump  sum 
payments  i Terminal  Leave)  resulting  from 
normal  turnover.  Including  reduction-ln- 
force,  was  $392,789. 

However,  it  seems  to  us  that  your  Inquiry 
may  be  directed  to  activities  In  the  fiscal 
year  1950.  In  th-t  year  funds  also  were 
made  available  in  other  than  a  single  appro- 
priation, as  follow: 


For  For 

operating         terminal 
expenses  leave 


Independent  Offices  Appropriation 

Act,  1950  (Public  Law  266, 

81st  Cong.,  approved  Aug.  24, 

1949)..  ---     .       J17.500,000    

Urgent  Deficiency  Appropriation 

Act  1950  (Public  Law  468,  81st 

Cong.,  approved  Mar.  27.  1950).  1. 400, 000  J2, 500, 000 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1950 

(Public  Law  583,  Slst  Cong.,  ap- 
proved June  23,  1950) 600,000    

Total 19.500,000       2.600.000 


The  $2,600,000  made  available  by  the 
Urgent  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act.  1950. 
contemplated  the  termination  of  rent  con- 
trol on  June  30.  1950.  although  legislation 
was  pending  to  extend  It  through  June  30. 
1951.  In  view  of  this  and  to  work  out  neces- 
sary adjustments  In  the  personnel  of  the 
organization.  Reductlon-ln-Porce  Notices 
were  issued  to  all  employees  under  date  of 


May  26,  1950.  with  active  duty  through  June 
6,  1950.  followed  by  annual  leave  or  leave- 
without-pay  through  June  30,  1950  (unless 
prior  to  that  date  separation  was  requested, 
transfer  to  another  agency  made,  or  recalled 
to  active  duty).  Subsequently,  many  Notices 
were  amended  to  show  last  day  of  active  duty 
as  June  30,  1950.  A  nimiber  of  employees  let 
their  Reductlon-in-Porce  become  effective 
at  the  close  of  June  25,  1950  and  were  paid  In 
lump  sum  for  the  accumulated  leave  to  their 
credit  at  that  time.  Thereafter  these  em- 
ployees were  given  Temporary  appointments 
for  stated  periods  under  authority  of  the  then 
Civil  Service  Commission  Regulation  2.114 
(b)(3)  and  6.101(d).  At  various  dates  the 
reinstatement  eliglbles  received  "Conversion 
to  Reinstatement"  appolntmenta. 

As  requested  In  your  letter,  a  list  of  these 
emplovees  Is  attached. 

As  of  possible  Interest,  of  the  $2,600,000 
available  only  for  Terminal  Leave  in  the 
fiscal  year  1950,  only  $1,061,494  was  ex- 
pended for  that  Item,  some  8827.806  having 
previously  been  expended  for  lump  sum 
payments  from  the  regular  appropriation. 
As  indicated  above,  81.600,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  1950,  chiefiy  the  balance  In 
the  Terminal  Leave  Item,  was  reapproprl- 
ated  as  part  of  our  original  1951  appropria- 
tion. 

All  employees  of  the  agency  participated  in 
mass  voluntary  leave-without-pay  for  a  week 
during  June  of  1950  In  order  to  assist  in 
financing  our  operations.  This  Included  those 
who  had  accepted  Temporary  appointments. 

The  total  of  the  lump  sum  payments  to 
the  49  employees  Included  In  the  attached 
list  amounted  to  $86,260.88. 

If  further  information   Is   desired.  It  will 
be  made  available  to  you  promptly. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WtLLiAM  G.  Barb, 
Acting  Director  of  Rent  Stabilization. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1950,  $1,061,494  was  ex- 
pended by  this  one  agency  alone  on  annual 
leave  with  some  $827,806  having  been  ex- 
pended for  lump  sum  payments  from  the 
regular  appropriations. 

1  have  been  advised  that  this  device  has 
been  used  by  practically  all  the  agencies  of 
the  Government,  and  If  so  It  means  that  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  Involved  In  the  contro- 
versy. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  CX)mmltt«e 
on  Government  Operations  examine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  questionable  procedure 
has  been  followed  and  if  laws  have  been 
violated,  appropriate  steps  taken.  If  this  rep- 
resents a  loophole  in  the  law,  then  it  should 
be  immediately  corrected  and  the  appropria- 
tions for  these  agencies  reduced  accordingly. 

To  say  the  least  It  is  an  vmjustlflable  raid 
on  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  the  heads  of 
every  agency  in  the  Government  who  have 
condoned  this  practice  should  be  csalled  to 
t.xsk. 

COMPTROLLEK  GENERAL 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C,  March  9,  1953. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
17. S.  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator  Williams:  Under  date 
of  February  20,  1953,  there  was  forwarded  for 
your  Information  a  report  concermng  lump- 
sum armual  leave  payments  made  to  52  em- 
ployees of  the  Office  of  Rent  Stabilization  in 
1950  and  to  one  employee  early  In  1951. 

In  memorandum  of  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  February  20,  It  was  stated  on 
page  7  that  there  was  presently  under  con- 
sideration a  review  of  decision  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  dated  December  14,  1951,  31 
Comp.  Gen.  215.  By  decision  of  March  4, 
1953.  the  ruling  of  December  14,  1951,  was 
modified.  The  March  4  decision  holds  that 
under  the  1951  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act 
an  employee  who  leaves  a  permanent  posi- 
tion and  receives  a  lump-sum  leave  payment 


for  accrued  annual  leave  must  upon  reem- 
ployment In  a  temporary  position  make  re- 
fund of  the  leave  payment  even  though  there 
is  a  break  In  service  between  the  permanent 
appointment  and  the  temporary  appoint- 
ment, and  notwlthsUndlng  under  the  pres- 
ent law  an  employee  Is  not  entitled  to  be 
credited  with  annual  leave  until  90  days  of 
service. 

In  my  opinion,  the  decision  of  March  4, 
1953,  and  the  provisions  of  the  1951  Leave 
Act  preclude  any  possibility  of  recurrence  of 
a  situation  such  as  happened  In  the  Office 
of  Rent  Stabilization. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lindsay  C.  Warren. 

Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  next  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
letter  dated  September  16,  1967,  signed 
by  Mr.  Macy  and  confirming  his  author- 
ity under  the  existing  law  to  deny  the 
payments,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Washington.  D.C.  September  26, 1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sen.ator  Wh.mams:  In  response  to 
your  question.  I  wish  to  a.ssure  you  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  the  authority 
under  Public  Law  89-301  (by  delegation  of 
the  President  by  EC  11257)  to  deny  to  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Agency  who  take  employment  with  the 
Metropolit.in  Transit  Authority  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1967.  severance  pay  under  that  act.  The 
Commission  has  exercised  this  authority  in 
other  situations.  The  authority  is  set  forth  In 
the  law  In  these  words : 

"(b)   This  section  does  not  apply  to — 

"(8i  such  other  officers  and  employees  as 
may  be  excluded  by  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  President  or  of  such  officer  or  agency  as 
he  may  designate." 

The  Commission  is  presentlv  securing  all 
the  facts  surrounding  this  problem  and  will 
make  a  determination  on  the  issue  within  the 
next  few  days.  At  that  time  I  will  write  you 
further. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Macy,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  think  the  outline  of  how  this 
matter  developed  over  the  years  should 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record,  first  so  we 
can  understand  how  this  abuse  took 
place,  and,  second,  the  steps  that  have 
been  taken  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney]  and  I.  who  are  familiar 
with  severance  pay  legislation  afifecting 
Federal  employees,  certainly  did  not  In- 
tend that  it  be  used  as  a  windfall.  There 
are  Instances  in  every  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment where  severance  pay  is  justified 
and  should  be  paid,  but  I  would  hope 
that  at  least  the  intent  of  the  law  not 
be  violated. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
our  great  concern  about  certain  pay 
severance  pay  benefits  which  were  to  be 
paid  to  some  20  employees  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Agency,  a 
Federal  agency  which  is  expiring  this 
Friday  and  the  duties  and  functions  of 
which  are  being  vested  in  a  non-Federal, 
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tri-State  compact  agency  called  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Trans- 
portation Agency. 

In  Monday's  Washington  Daily  News, 
John  Cramer,  a  distinguished  newspaper- 
man, whose  column  is  widely  read  and 
respected,  revealed  that  these  20  em- 
ployees were  entitled  to  get  $85,000  in 
severance  pay  because  the  expiration  of 
their  agency  is  an  involimtary  separation 
from  the  Federal  service.  One  employee 
would  receive  $11,000. 

Obviously,  Congress  did  not  intend  this 
windfall  when  we  passed  the  Severance 
Pay  Act  in  1965.  The  Committee  on  Post 
OfQce  and  Civil  Service  developed  that 
legislation  to  rescue  Federal  employees 
from  economic  hardship  largely  because 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  base-clos- 
ing program  then  in  effect. 

The  Severance  Pay  Act  was  a  land- 
mark piece  of  legislation  and  it  has  bene- 
fited a  great  many  employees  who  other- 
wise would  suffer  great  financial  hard- 
ship because  of  the  abolition  of  their  jobs, 
the  closing  of  a  military  base,  or  the 
closing  of  a  shipyard. 

But  we  did  not  intend  that  in  some 
cases  an  employee  might  go  directly  from 
a  Federal  agency  into  a  non-Federal 
agency — supported  in  part  by  Federal 
fimds— and  never  lose  a  day's  work  or  a 
day's  pay  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  such 
severance  pay.  Paying  anyone  severance 
pay  under  such  circumstances  is  unjust 
enrichment. 

It  will  not  occur.  I  have  been  in  close 
touch  with  Chairman  John  Macy,  who 
has  legal  authority  to  issue  regulations 
for  the  administration  of  the  severance 
pay  program,  and  Chairman  Macy  has 
assured  me  that  payment  will  not  be 
made  in  this  case.  The  Commission  has 
Issued  regulations  this  day  which  apply 
to  cases  of  this  specific  sort  and  payment 
will  not  be  made. 

This  is  done  under  the  provision  of 
Public  Law  89-301,  which  provides,  in 
subsection  (b>,  that  the  section  does  not 
apply  to  "such  other  oflQcers  and  em- 
ployees as  may  be  excluded  by  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  President  or  of  such 
officer  or  agency  as  he  may  designate." 

This  was  written  into  the  law  to  take 
care  of  such  borderline  cases  as  this, 
which  would  have  resulted  in  unjust  en- 
richment. I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
from  this  example  and  this  precedent,  we 
will  be  able  to  move  forward,  so  that  we 
will  not  have  a  further  example  of  such 
cases. 

I  have  also  been  in  close  touch  with  the 
Comptroller  General  and  have  received 
a  report  from  him  on  this  case  concern- 
ing the  legal  aspects  involved.  Our  con- 
cern that  $85,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
would  be  spent  may  be  laid  to  rest. 

But  further.  I  must  say  that  it  is  very 
imfortunate  that  cases  of  this  sort  re- 
quire such  quick  action.  Policy  decisions 
made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  be- 
ginning with  c  newspaper  article  on 
Monday  and  ending  with  an  agency's  ex- 
piration on  Friday  cannot  possibly  take 
all  factors  into  account. 

Mr.  President,  our  concern  is  just  as 
great  to  be  sure  that  Federal  employees 
are  not  badly  damaged  by  the  abolition  of 
the  agency  for  which  they  are  working, 
or  its  merger  with  another  agency,  as 
it  is  to  prevent  unjust  enrichment.  We 


want  to  be  certain  that  we  give  our  Fed- 
eral employees  fair  treatment.  I  intend 
for  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  to  evaluate  the  Severance 
Pay  Act  and  determine  what  legislative 
changes,  if  any.  should  be  made.  When 
the  committee  has  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine all  the  factors  involved,  to  hold 
public  hearings,  and  to  recommend  leg- 
islation after  thoughtful  consideration, 
our  judgment  will  be  based  on  better 
footing  than  it  possibly  could  be  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
official  notice  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  signed  by  Mr.  Macy,  with 
reference  to  their  determination  on  this 
Capital  Transit  case. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

US.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Washington,  D.C,  September  28.  1967. 

Hon.  A.  S.  MIK.E  Monhoney, 
Chairman,    Committee    07i    Post    Office    and 
Cii^il   Service,   U.S.   Senate,   Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  September  25. 
1967,  I  wrote  to  you  concerning  payment  of 
severance  pay  to  employees  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  who  transfer 
to  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority  on  October  1,  1967. 

The  Commission  has  found  that  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  employees 
who  accept  positions  with  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  will  not 
lose  employment  and  other  benefits,  condi- 
tions for  which  severance  pay  was  designed. 
Accordingly,  the  Commission  has  excluded 
from  severance  pay  benefits  employees  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency  who 
are  ofl'ered  comparable  employment,  or  who 
accept  any  employment  before  December  30, 
1967,  with  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority. 

.Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  Commission's 
press  release  on  this  action. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  Macy.  Jr., 

Chairman. 


faith  in  the  good  that  would  be  done  by  and 
through  this  House  of  God.  He  based  that 
faith  on  tlie  conduct  of  those  who  would 
worship  there— and  on  the  truth  of  the  text 
that  "they  shall  be  Judged  by  their  fruits." 

For  more  than  a  half  century,  the  great 
Gothic  gates  of  this  Cathedral  have  stood 
open  for  all  God-serving  men.  They  have 
served  as  doorways  to  a  Christian  fellow- 
ship that  speaks  of  human  dignity  and 
charity  to  all.  And  from  them  have  come 
forth  men  refreshed  by  the  enriching  spirit 
that  resides  wlthm.  and  resolved  to  live — 
and  to  help  others  live — for  God  and  for  thl£ 
land  we  love. 

It  remains — and  will  always  remain — a 
touchstone  of  Inspiration  for  us  all. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


THE    60TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
WASHINGTON    CATHEDRAL 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  60  years  ago  this  month.  Septem- 
ber 1907,  that  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Washington  Cathedral  was  laid  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt. 

In  recognition  of  this  anniversary. 
President  Johnson  has  issued  a  Presi- 
dential citation.  Ir.  it.  he  attests  to  the 
witness  the  Washington  Cathedral  has 
demonstrated  all  through  these  six 
decades  to  the  reality  of  the  fellowship 
that  exists  among  all  men  of  faith  by  its 
cardinal  precept  that  the  cathedral  is 
and  always  shall  be  a  house  of  prayer 
for  all  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  President  John- 
sin  in  felicitating  the  Washington  Cathe- 
dral upon  this  anniversary,  and  ask  that 
his  Presidential  citation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Presi- 
dential   citation    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 
The  White  Hocse. 
Washington.  September  23. 1967. 

Six  decades  ago,  when  President  Tlieodore 
Roosevelt  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  Wash- 
ington Cathedral,  he  expressed  his  Implicit 


EXTENSION  OF  MEDICARE  ENROLL- 
MENT  PERIOD 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
13026,  a  bill  just  messaged  over  from  the 
House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  cH.R. 
13026 1  to  extend  through  March  1968  the 
first  general  enrollment  period  under 
part  B  of  title  XVTII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  'relating  to  supplementary 
medical  insurance  benefits  for  the  aged) , 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  wa^ 
read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  matter  which  must  be  signed 
into  law  before  October  1.  during  the 
next  2  days.  Under  present  law.  persons 
who  are  ehgible  to  enroll  in  part  B  of 
medicare,  but  who  did  not  enroll  at  the 
time  of  initial  eligibility  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  secure  this  supplemental 
medical  insurance  during  an  open  enroll- 
ment period  held  every  2  years..  That 
open  period  is  scheduled  to  be  held  from 
October  1.  1967—2  days  from  now- 
through  December  31.  1967.  Coverage  of 
those  enrolling  during  that  period  would 
become  effective  July  1,  1968.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  also  required  to  announce  any  changes 
in  the  part  B  premium  rate  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  That  rate  is  now  S3  per  month  to 
the  beneficiarj' — with  an  equal  amount 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 

HR.  13026  makes  the  following 
changes  in  the  enrollment  procedure  ef- 
fective for  this  first  open  enrollment  pe- 
riod only  They  would  not  apply  to  sub- 
sequent open  enrollment  periods: 

First,  the  open  enrollment  period  is 
extended  for  an  additional  period  of  3 
months.  Thus,  it  will  run  from  October  1, 
1967,  through  March  31,  1968.  Coverage 
of  those  enrolling  during  those  6  months 
would  still  become  effective  as  of  July  1. 
1968. 

Second,  the  changes  in  the  part  B  pre- 
mium rate,  if  any,  would  not  have  to  be 
armounced  by  the  Secretary  until  De- 
cember 31,  1967.  The  new  rate  would  be 
effective  for  the  period  beginning  April  1, 
through  December  1969. 

These  amendments  are  nothing  more 
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than  a  "stopgap"  measure.  They  are  nec- 
essarv  because  H.R.  12080.  the  social  se- 
curity bill,  contemplates  changes  in  the 
benefits  under  part  B  which  will  effect 
the  premium  cost. 

Obviously,  the  Congress  will  not  have 
completed  action  on  the  social  security 
amendments  by  October  1.  when  HEW. 
under  present  law,  is  required  to  act.  This 
is  simply  a  means  of  giving  HEW  breath- 
Inc;  room  while  the  Congress  decides 
what  it  wants  to  do  about  part  B  of 
medicare. 

If  the  Secretary  is  required  to  an- 
nounce that  rate  on  October  1.  as  would 
otherwise  be  the  case,  whatever  he  an- 
nounced Is  likely  to  be  Incorrect,  and 
will  simply  confuse  17  million  old  people, 
because  we  have  a  social  security  bill 
upon  which  the  committee  has  just  con- 
cluded hearings,  that  if  passed  will  un- 
doubtedly change  whatever  rate  the  Sec- 
retarv  would  announce. 

Rather  than  confuse  the  elderly  people 
of  this  Nation  with  regard  to  a  decision 
that  mav  have  to  be  changed,  it  would  be 
best.  It  was  felt,  simply  to  give  the  Sec- 
retarv  more  time  to  decide  that  matter. 
The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  [Mr.  Wiluams 
of  Delaware  1  has  quite  properly  inquired 
In  depth  about  this  situation,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  he  has  certain  information 
which  further  expands  the  record  on  that 
subject.  As  always,  he  has  been  dihgent 
in  seeking  to  determine  just  exactly  what 
the  whole  problem  Is.  While  I  regard  It 
as  somewhat  technical,  I  think  it  is  very 
well  that  the  Senator  has  obtained  the 
Information  that  he  has  sought  on  this 
matter,  to  find  out  what  the  rate  would 
have  to  be  If  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  acted  right  now. 
when  in  all  probability,  he  will  declare 
a  different  rate  after  we  have  passed  a 
social  security  bill  which  I  am  confident 
we  will  pass,  if  not  this  year,  in  the  early 
months  of  next  year. 

I  urge  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
therefore,  to  address  himself  to  that  sub- 
ject 

Mr  wnUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
points  out.  under  existing  law  not  later 
than  October  1  of  each  uneven  year  the 
SecreUry  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  must  announce  the  rat«s  of  the 
medicare  Insurance  program  as  they 
would  apply  for  the  ensuing  2  years. 

That  would  mean  that  not  later  than 
October  1  of  this  year  he  would  announce 
the  effective  rate  for  the  2  years  1968 
and  1969. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
pointed  out.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress is  considering  a  revision  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  re- 
quested an  opportunity  to  withhold  its 
decision  until  January  1.  1968,  or  until 
it  sees  exactly  what  Congress  will  do  In 
connection  with  the  1967  Social  Security 
Act.  H.R.  12080. 

During  the  hearings,  I  propounded 
several  questions.  I  asked  first  the  ques- 
tion, What  would  the  rate  for  medicare 
have  been  for  the  next  2  years  If  Con- 
gress were  taking  no  steps  whatever  to 
amend  the  law?  In  other  words,  what 
would  the  rate  be  under  the  existing  law 


If  no  revision  were  to  be  made  at  this 
session  of  Congress? 

My  second  question  was.  What  would 
the  rate  be  if  the  Senate  should  accept 
the  bill— H.R.  12080— as  it  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  no  major  changes? 

The  third  question  was,  What  would 
the  rate  be  if  the  Senate  adopted  the 
recommendations  of  the  administration 
for  changes  in  connection  with  this  title 
of  H.R.  12080? 

I  felt  that  this  information  should  be 
available  to  Congress  when  we  acted  and 
that  at  the  same  time  the  information 
should  be  available  to  the  17  million  par- 
ticipants in  this  program  and  to  those 
who  may  be  signing  up  under  the  medi- 
care plan  in  the  next  few  months. 

We  have  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
chanman  and  delivered  today,  which  I 
shall  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  shall,  however,  read  just  two  para- 
tiraphs  in  which  this  Information  is  con- 
tained. 
The  letter  begins: 

I  am  writing  in  response  to  the  request 
made  by  Senate  Finance  Committee  mem- 
bers at  the  hearings  yesterday  on  the  Social 
Securltv  Amendments  of  1967.  H.R.  12080. 
The  Committee  asked  for  our  best  estimate 
on  the  cost  of  the  Supplementary  Medical 
Insurance  plan  to  date  and  our  best  esti- 
mates concerning  a  proper  rate  for  the  pro- 
gram for  1968  and  1969. 


I  am  skipping  some  of  it.  The  entire 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

Members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee have  asked,  nevertheless,  what  rate  I 
\\\>uld  promulgate  If  it  were  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed bv  October  1  as  required  by  present  law. 
My  answer  Is  that  I  would  promulgate  a  rate 
of  33.80  for  the  two-year  period  of  1968  and 
1969,  25  cents  of  the  increase  being  based 
upon  our  evaluation,  as  yet  Incomplete,  of 
the  extent  to  which  we  believe  the  premium 
rate  was  below  the  actual  cost  for  1966-67 
and  55  cents  being  the  estimated  additional 
cost  to  be  expected  in  1968-69  arising  from 
an  estimated  Increase  In  utilization  and  In 
physicians'  fees  and  an  allowance  for  a  con- 
tingency margin. 

Continuing,  he  said: 

.As  you  know,  we  estimate  that  the  addi- 
tional benefite  included  In  H.R.  12080  as  it 
passed  the  House  would  call  for  a  premium 
rate  Increase  of  about  20  cents  per  month. 

In  the  letter  he  states  that  adding  the 
recommendations  of  the  administration 
to  the  House-passed  bill  In  this  section 
would  make  but  a  minimal  change  In 
this  rate. 

So,  therefore,  we  have  InfoiTnation — 
all  of  which  Is  detailed  in  this  letter 
and  is  to  be  printed  in  the  Record — which 
states  that  under  existing  law  the  ad- 
ministration was  going  to  announce  the 
new  rate  of  $3.80  and  the  proposals  be- 
fore the  Congress  would,  if  adopted.  In- 
crease that  rate  further  by  20  cents,  to  a 
total  S4  monthly  rate. 

It  should  be  noted  as  these  Increases 
are  mentioned,  that  they  are  monthly 
charges  equally  applicable  not  only  to 
the  participants  but  also  to  the  Federal 
paiticipation  matching. 

In  summary  the  costs  of  the  admin- 
istration's medicare  plan  Is  costing  about 
30  percent  more  than  originally  planned, 
or  as  had  been  sold  to  the  participants 
when  enacted. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Health. 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington.  Septemher  27. 1967. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  In  re- 
sponse to  the  request  made  by  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  members  at  the  hearings 
yesterday  on  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  H.R.  12080.  The  Committee 
asked  for  our  best  estimate  on  the  cost  of  the 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  plan  to 
date  and  our  best  estimates  concerning  a 
proper  rate  for  the  program  for  1968  and 
1969. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  hearings,  because  of 
the  time  lag  in  the  submission  and  process- 
ing of  bills  in  this  program,  we  do  not  yet 
have  complete  figures  for  the  6  months  of 
1966  and  have  only  very  incomplete  data  for 
the  first  8  months  of  1967. 

We  do,  of  course,  have  up-to-date  figures 
of  cash  expenditures  under  the  program,  but 
these  figures  taken  alone  wotUd  be  mislead- 
ing because  they  do  not  take  into  account 
liabilities  of  the  program  arising  from  the 
natural  delay  in  benefit  payments  until  well 
after  the  date  that  services  were  received. 
Such  delay  is  due  to  the  tendency  of  en- 
roUees  to  accumulate  a  number  of  bills  be- 
fore submitting  a  claim,  the  Inherent  delays 
by  physicians  and  enrollees  in  completing 
the  claim  forms,  and  the  time  required  by 
the  carriers  to  adjudicate  and  pay  claims. 
There  was  a  balance  of  $426  mUlion  in  the 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  at  the  end  of  July  but  there  are  also 
many  outstanding  liabilities.  On  the  basis  of 
claims  paid  (a  cash  basis),  the  average 
monthly  per  capita  expenditures  of  the  pro- 
gram, including  administrative  costs,  for  the 
six  months  of  1966  were  $1.93  and  in  1967, 
for  the  seven  months  through  July,  $5.71.  As 
indicated,  however,  these  figures  need  to  be 
adjusted  for  the  estimated  increase  in  lia- 
bility that  took  place  during  the  period. 

Figures  on   an  accrual  basis    (the  proper 
basis    for    rate    determination)    for    the   six 
months  of  1966  are.  of  course,  much  more 
complete  than  for  1967.  On  the  basis  of  the 
1966  accrual  figures  we  now  estimate  that 
the   $3   premium  rate   for   that   period   was 
about  15  cents  too  low.  It  Is  the  best  estimate 
of  our  experts  that  the  liability  of  the  sys- 
tem for  the  entire  year  and  a  half  period 
of   1966  and  1967  will  be  about  8%   higher 
than  is  provided  for  by  the  $3  premium  plus 
the  matching  government  contribution.  In 
other  words,  we  expect  that  the  $3  premium 
for  the  entire  1966-67  period  wUl  be  low  by 
about  25  cents   About  15  cents  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  physicians'  fees  have 
been    rising    at    a    faster    rate    during    this 
period    than    was    assumed    In    setting    the 
premium;  about  10  cents  arises  from  the  fact 
that  there  has  apparently  been  a  somewhat 
greater  utilization  of  services  under  the  pro- 
gram than  had  been  anticipated.  These  esti- 
mates are  based  upon  Incomplete  data  for 
past   periods   and   upon   projection   for  the 
period    September    through    December    and 
may  be  somewhat  more  or  less  when  the  final 
accounts  are  In. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  the  program  for 
1968  and  1969,  we  cannot,  of  course,  project 
the  same  per  capita  costs  as  for  the  past 
period.  To  be  reasonably  certain  that  the 
rate  is  properly  set  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
further  Increases  in  physicians'  fees  and  in 
utilization. 

Based  upon  our  estimates  of  the  cost  for 
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the  present  program  over  the  two  years  of 
1968  and  1969,  we  now  anticipate  the  need 
for  an  increase  of  about  50  cents  in  the 
premium  rate  in  addition  to  what  we  esti- 
mate was  needed  for  1966  and  1967.  The  50 
cents  would  be  matched,  of  course,  by  an 
equal  amount  from  the  government.  This 
flgtire  allows  for  approximately  a  STc  annual 
increase  In  utilization  and  a  5%  annual 
Increase  in  physicians'  fees  In  each  of  the 
years   1968  and   1969. 

As  you  know,  H.R.  13026  as  reported  out 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
yesterday  would  make  it  unnecessary  for  us 
to  proceed  v,^th  the  announcement  of  a  rate 
for  1968  and  1969  based  upon  present  law. 
but  rather  would  postpone  a  setting  of  the 
premium  rate  until  the  end  of  December. 
The  Committee  believed  it  would  be  best 
to  postpone  the  setting  of  the  rate  until  a 
time  when  our  Information  would  be  more 
complete  and  when  the  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram now  under  consideration  by  Congress 
could  also  be  taken  into  account. 

Members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
have  asked,  nevertheless,  what  rate  I  would 
promulgate  if  it  were  necessary  to  proceed 
by  October  1  as  required  by  present  law.  My 
answer  Is  that  I  would  promulgate  a  rate  of 
$3,80  for  the  two-year  period  of  1968  and 
1969,  25  cents  of  the  increase  being  based 
upon  our  evaluation,  as  yet  incomplete,  of 
the  extent  to  which  we  believe  the  premium 
rate  was  below  the  actual  cost  for  1966-67 
and  55  cents  being  the  estimated  additional 
cost  to  be  expected  in  1968-69  arising  from 
an  estimated  increase  In  utilization  and  in 
physicians'  fees  and  an  allowance  for  a  con- 
tingency margin. 

Under  H.R.  13026  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  promuleate  a  premium  rato  until  the  end 
of  December,  at  which  time  we  would  have 
better  Information  concerning  the  liabilities 
of  the  program  for  the  1966-1967  period  and. 
therefore,  a  better  basis  for  estimating  1968 
and  1969  costs.  Thus,  any  rate  promulgated  at 
that  time  may  or  may  not  be  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  figures  supplied  in  this  let- 
ter. Moreover,  of  course,  the  rate  promul- 
gated In  December  would  cover  any  addi- 
tional benefits  included  in  social  security 
legislation  as  finally  enacted.  As  you  know,  we 
e-stlmate  that  the  additlon.il  benefits  included 
in  H.R.  12080  as  it  passed  the  House  would 
c^all  for  a  premium  rate  Increase  of  about 
20  cents  per  month. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  clear  in  response 
to  a  further  request  for  Information  at  the 
hearing  ye.=iterday  that  the  Administration 
does  not  "propose  any  changes  in  the  provi- 
sions of  UR.  12080  which  would  change  the 
cost  of  the  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance program. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Gardner, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  hi.';  thoroughness  in 
this  matter,  which  is  typical  of  him.  It  is 
mo.st  appropriate  that  the  legislative  rec- 
ord reflect  the  fact-^  on  which  the  Senator 
fi-om  Delaware  has  insisted.  The  letter, 
while  it  was  direct^ed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  as  a  matter  of  protocol, 
could  probably  more  proper'.y  have  been 
addre.s.sed  t.o  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
who.  with  his  usual  diligence,  insisted  on 
obtaining  the  information,  to  which  the 
Senate  certainly  is  entitled. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  concur  in  the  record  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  as  of  this  moment.  I  think 
it  is  essential  that  we  do  this. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  cannot  stress  too 


much  the  importance  of  obtaining  this 
Information.  This  is  Information  that  we 
must  have  before  we  conclude  final 
executive  action  on  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  Social  Security  Act  for  1967  so 
that  the  changes  may  become  effective. 

I  hope  therefore  that  the  action  we 
take  will  be  taken  promptly.  I  hope  that 
we  get  the  Information  In  time  so  that 
the  chanees  can  be  made  in  the  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  13026)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  AUTHORIZLNG 
LEGISLATION  OF  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION- 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  <S.  1862  >  to  amend  the 
authorizing  legislation  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clei'k  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  repoit.  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  September  27,  1967.  pp. 
26978-26981.    Congressional    Record.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  i-eport? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  con.<;ider  the  report. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  completed 
work  on  S.  1862.  a  bill  to  amend  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  for  ether  pur- 
poses, after  a  very  thorough  discussion  of 
the  differences  in  the  Senate  and  House 
ver.'=;ions  of  the  bill. 

These  differences  and  the  action  taken 
by  the  conference  committee  are  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  version  would  permit  SBA 
to  pay  the  travel  and  per  diem  allowance 
to  the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Execu- 
tives— SCORE — who  provide  free  man- 
agement coun.^eling  to  small  business. 

The  Hou.'=e  version  provided  that  per 
diem  and  travel  should  be  allowed  In 
connection  with  travel  to  a  point  more 
than  50  miles  distant  from  the  home  of 
the  SCORE  volunteer. 

The  conference  committee  accepted 
the  House  version. 

The  Senate  version  would  permit  SBA 
to  reimbur.se  members  of  SBA  advisory 
boards  and  committees  for  travel  and 
other  expenses  Incurred  in  attending 
meetings  of  such  boards  and  committees. 

The  House  version  had  no  provision 
for  such  payment. 

The  conference  committee  agreed  to 
permit  SBA  to  pay  travel  and  other  ex- 
penses, but  the  payment  would  be  made 
in  connection  with  travel  to  points  more 
than  50  miles  distance  from  the  homes 
of  such  members. 

The  Senate  version  granted  discretion- 


ary authority  to  SBA  to  use  the  malls 
to  disseminate  information  regarding  its 
programs  to  persons  who  have  not  re- 
quested it. 

The  House  version  did  not  contain  this 
provision. 

The  conference  committee  accepted 
the  Senate  version,  with  the  understand- 
mg  that  the  new  authority  would  be 
limited  in  use  to  certain  programs. 

The  House  version  of  S.  1862  amended 
section  301' c)  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  to  revise  the  cri- 
teria to  be  followed  by  SBA  in  granting 
SBIC  licenses.  It  requires  the  considera- 
tion bv  SBA  of  the  probabihty  of  suc- 
cessful" operations  of  the  SBIC  including 
adequate  profitabiUty  and  financial 
soundness. 

The  Senate  version  did  not  contain 
this  amendment. 

The  conference  committee  accepted 
the  House  version. 

The  Senate  version  of  S.  1862  con- 
tained an  amendment  to  section  302' a) 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  requiring  that  each  SBIC  receiv- 
ing a  license  after  the  enactment  of  the 
act  to  have  private  capitalization  of  at 
least  $1  million.  In  addition,  all  SBIC's 
presently  in  the  program  would  be  2e- 
quired  to  reach  $1  million  in  private  cap- 
ital by  February  1,  1975.  The  Senate 
version  would  allow  SBA  to  exempt 
groups  or  categories  of  SBIC's  from  the 
new  capitalization  requirement  or  to 
extend  the  time  period  in  reaching  the 
new  capital  requirement.  It  also  pro- 
vided for  the  extension  of  the  time  pe- 
riod to  individual  SBIC's  under  certain 
circumstances. 

The  House  version  contained  an 
amendment  to  section  302ta)  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  19o8 
to  increase  from  $700,000  to  $4,000,000 
the  amount  of  subordinated  debentures 
which  SBA  could  purchase  from  an 
SBIC  on  a  matching  basis. 

The  conference  committee  adopted 
new  language  for  section  302«at  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1953 
This  provision  rcquiies  each  SBIC  op- 
eiating  under  the  act  to  have  not  less 
than  $150,000  in  private  capital  and  cap- 
ital in  an  amount  adequate  to  assure 
reasonable  prospect  that  the  company 
will  be  operated  soundly  and  profitably, 
and  managed  actively  and  prudently  in 
accordance  with  its  articles  of  incor- 
poration. 

This  question  caused  the  conferees 
great  concern,  and  I  want  to  be  verv-  care- 
ful in  setting  out  the  Senate  conferees' 
understanding  of  the  matter.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  clear  that  section  302' a >  of 
the  act  applies  to  existing  as  well  as  new 
SBIC's.  I  think  it  is  also  clear,  since  the 
conference  specifically  rejected  the  Sen- 
ate provision  which  required  an  upgrad- 
ing of  all  existing  SBIC's  to  $1  million 
capitalization,  that  this  new  provision 
cannot  be  used  by  SBA  to  require  a  blan- 
ket upgrading  of  capital  of  the  smaller 
SBIC's. 

However,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
from  the  language  of  the  amendment 
that  SBA  mav  require  increases  in  capital 
requirements  of  an  SBIC  If  the  opera- 
tions of  the  SBIC  shows  that  it  cannot 
operate    profitably    or    with    financial 
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•oundness  or  cannot  afford  adequate 
management.  This  would  have  to  be  done 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  The  conference 
provision  also  recognizes  the  need  for 
SBA  to  insure  that  both  new  and  existing 
SBIC's  have  adequate  management  re- 
sources for  active  and  prudent  operations 
befitting  financial  institutions. 

The  Senate  version  contained  an 
amendment  to  section  303(b)  of  the  act 
which  establishes  a  new  form  of  financ- 
ing of  SBIC's  by  SBA.  It  provides  for  a 
single  new  Instrument — rather  than  the 
two  presently  used — with  a  15-year  ma- 
turity. This  provision  provides  for  the 
purchase  by  SBA  of  the  subordinated  de- 
bentures of  an  SBIC  on  a  2-to-l  basis 
to  the  private  capital  Invested  but  in  no 
event  shall  SBA's  purchase  exceed  $7,- 
500.000. 

It  also  provided  extra  leverage  to  an 
SBIC  with  $1  million  or  more  in  private 
capital  which  invests  65  percent  or  more 
of  its  portfolio  in  equity  Investments. 
Under  this  provision  SBA's  purchase  of 
subordinated  debentures  shall  not  exceed 
$2  million  plus  300  percent  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  SBIC's  capital  and  surplus 
which  exceeds  $1  million.  In  no  event 
shall  the  entire  amount  of  the  debentures 
of  a  single  SBIC  purchased  by  SBA  ex- 
ceed $10  million. 

The  House  version  amended  section 
303(b)  of  the  act  by  increasing  from  $4 
to  $6  million  the  limit  In  the  amount  of 
loans  which  SBA  can  make  to  an  SBIC 
under  this  section. 

The  conference  committee  accepted 
the  Senate  version  with  the  provision 
that  all  debentures  purchased  under  this 
section  shall  be  subordinated  unless  the 
SBA  Administrator  shall  determine 
otherwise. 

The  Senate  version  of  S.  1862  leaves 
to  the  determination  of  the  SBA  Admin- 
istrator the  definition  of  "equity  capital" 
as  it  would  be  used  in  section  303(b)  of 
the  Eict. 

The  House  version  defines  "venture 
capital"  without  granting  any  discre- 
tion to  the  SBA  Administrator. 

The  conference  committee  accepted 
the  Senate  provision  to  permit  the  final 
definition  to  be  left  to  the  SBA  Admin- 
istrator but  changed  "equity  capital" 
under  this  section  to  read  "venture  capi- 
tal." This  will  permit  SBA  to  accept  as 
eligible  securities  a  variety  of  debt  In- 
struments which  do  not  meet  the  tech- 
nical qualifications  of  equity  but  which 
are  substantially  similar  to  equity  fi- 
nancing. 

The  Senate  version  amends  section  306 
of  the  act  to  change  the  amount  of  funds 
which  an  SBIC  can  invest  in  a  single 
small  business  firm  from  20  percent  of 
statutory  capital — Government  and  pri- 
vate funds — to  20  percent  of  private 
funds.  It  establishes  a  reduction  sched- 
ule by  which  those  SBIC's  which  have 
sold  subordinated  debentures  to  SBA  will 
have  time  to  adjust  to  the  new  legal 
limit.  This  section  will  not  go  Into  full 
effect  until  January  1.  1972. 

The  House  version  does  not  contain 
this  provision. 

The  conference  committee  accepted 
the  Senate  version. 

The  House  version  of  S.  1862  contained 
a  provision  which  provides  that  SBA 
cannot  by  regulation  limit  the  amount 


of  real  estate  investments  by  an  SBIC 
if  those  investments  are  within  the 
limits  set  out  in  the  original  SBIC  li- 
censing agreement. 

The  Senate  version  did  not  contain 
this  provision. 

The  conference  committee  rejected 
the  House  provision,  but  the  conferees 
agreed  that  the  Senate  and  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  should 
hold  hearings  on  the  subject  before  June 
30,  1968. 

The  Senate  version  of  S.  1862  provided 
that  the  amount  which  a  bank  could 
invest  in  an  SBIC  should  be  increased 
from  2  percent  of  the  bank's  capital  and 
surplus  to  5  percent. 

The  House  version  increased  the 
amount  from  2  to  5  percent  also  but  pro- 
vided that  the  amount  which  a  bank 
invested  should  not  exceed  $1  million 
and  that  in  no  event  .should  a  bank  ac- 
quire 50  percent  or  more  of  the  stock 
of  an  SBIC. 

The  conference  committee  agreed  to 
the  2  to  5  percent  increase  and  the  pro- 
vision that  the  bank  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  acquire  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  stock  of  an  SBIC.  It  rejected  the  $1 
million  limitation. 

Some  of  the  most  effective  SBICs  in 
providing  assistance  to  small  businesses 
are  bank  affiliated.  This  was  pointed  out 
most  clearly  in  SBA  testimony  before  the 
committee.  The  conference  report  in- 
cludes provisions  which  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  banks  to  play  an  even  greater 
role  In  making  SBIC  financing  avail- 
able to  small  concerns.  This  desirable 
result  is  reached  by  virtue  of  the  agree- 
ment of  both  Houses  to  increase  from 
2  to  5  percent  the  proportion  of  a  bank's 
capital  and  surplus  which  it  can  invest 
in  an  SBIC,  and  by  virtue  of  the  con- 
ference committee's  decision  to  remove 
the  House  proposal  to  impose  a  $1  mil- 
lion limit  on  the  amount  of  a  bank's 
investment  in  an  SBIC. 

At  the  same  time.  I  regret  that  the 
Senate's  position  to  remove  the  50  per- 
cent limitation  did  not  prevail  as  well. 
After  the  effective  date  of  the  act — 90 
days  from  date  of  enactment — banks  will 
not  be  able  to  acquire  50  percent  or  more 
of  the  stock  of  an  SBIC. 

On  balance,  then,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  legislation  should  serve  to  encourage 
banks  which  are  interested  in  the  sound 
development  of  the  SBIC  program— both 
those  which  are  already  in  the  SBIC  pro- 
gram and  those  which  are  considering 
entering  the  program  in  the  days  ahead. 
The  Senate  version  of  S.  1862  provided 
that  banks  be  permitted  to  make  loans 
within  limits  to  Its  affiUated  SBIC's  with- 
out regard  to  the  strict  collateral  re- 
quirement of  section  23A  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act. 

The  House  version  had  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  conference  committee  rejected  the 
Senate  provision. 

The  Senate  version  of  S.  1862  con- 
tained a  provision  which  repealed  section 
204<c)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958,  which  grants  an  option  to 
small  concerns  to  purchase  stock  of  an 
SBIC  up  to  5  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  equity  financing  obtained  from  the 
SBIC. 


The  House  version  did  not  contain 
this  provision. 

The  conference  committee  accepted 
the  Senate  provision. 

The  Senate  version  of  S.  1862  provided 
that  SBA  shall  examine  each  SBIC  at 
least  once  a  year  'unless  waived  by  the 
Administrator  for  good  cause." 

The  House  version  requires  examina- 
tion of  every  SBIC  each  year  and  did 
not  permit  a  waiver  by  SBA. 

The  conference  committee  requires  an 
examination  each  year  but  permits  the 
SBA  Administrator  to  waive  examina- 
tion of  the  SBIC  which  is  Involved  in 
litigation  or  is  in  receivership. 

The  House  version  of  S.  1862  contained 
a  provision  which  requires  as  part  of 
SBA's  annual  report  additional  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  actions  of  SBA,  Treas- 
ury, Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  SEC  on 
matters  affecting  SBICs. 

The  Senate  version  did  not  contain  this 
requirement. 

The  conference  committee  accepted 
the  House  provision  with  the  understand- 
ing that  Congress  would  not  hold  SBA 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  other 
agencies  involved  to  supply  SBA  with  the 
needed  Information. 

The  Senate  version  provided  that  the 
effective  date  of  this  bill  shall  be  90  days 
after  its  enactment  except  for  the  Jan- 
uary 1.  1968,  effective  date  of  the  section 
dealing  with  the  legal  loan  limits  of  an 
SBIC. 

The  House  version  provided  for  an  ef- 
fective date  of  90  days  after  enactment. 

The  conference  committee  accepted 
the  Senate  version. 

The  House  version  of  S.  1862  contained 
a  provision  which  authorizes  SBA  to  con- 
duct a  study  to  determine  the  best  ways 
for  small  business  to  protect  Itself  from 
criminal  acts. 

The  Senate  version  did  not  contain  this 
provision. 

The  conference  committee  accepted 
the  House  version. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  we  have 
come  up.  as  a  result  of  this  conference, 
with  an  unusually  strong  bill.  I  believe 
that  it  win  go  far  to  meet  the  pressing 
need  of  many  SBIC's  for  additional  fi- 
nancing. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  action  of  the  conferees  demon- 
strates the  concern  which  Congress  has 
for  strengthening  the  small  business  In- 
vestment company  Industry  to  make  It  a 
stronger  and  more  effective  means  of 
supplying  needed  capital  to  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  who 
is  necessarily  absent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statemiwt  bt  Senator  Tower 

Mr.  TowiR.  I  am  happy  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  suppKjrtlng  the  conference  report 
on  S.  1862. 

The  Senate  and  House  conferees.  In  my 
Judgment,  have  agreed  to  a  bill  which  con- 
tains some  of  the  Incentives  to  Increase  busi- 
ness velocity  which  Congress  Intended  for 
Small  Business  Investment  Comi>anles,  both 
large  and  small.  Congress  passed  a  blU  last 
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session  which  was  designed  to  correct  certain 
operations  by  restrictive  legislation. 

I  also  believe  a  good  Job  was  done  in  avoid- 
ing size  discrimination  In  development  of  the 
incentives.  It  Is  the  type  of  legislative  over- 
sight that  Is  expected  of  the  Congress  in  its 
effort  to  make  good  programs  work. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


THE  FARM  LABOR  SITUATION 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  a  growing  crisis  on  California 
farms  as  the  peak  harvest  approaches 
compels  me  to  speak  out  against  the  ir- 
responsible actions  of  members  of  the 
national  adniinistration — actions  which 
are  resulting  in  an  inexcusable  waste  of 
crops — in  grievous  losses  to  farm  pro- 
ducers, in  a  consequent  loss  of  jobs  to 
workers  in  agriculture  and  allied  indus- 
tries, and  which  will  inevitably  cost  our 
Nation's  housewives  higher  prices  at  the 
marketplace. 

This  long  dreary  story  began  with  the 
expiration  of  Public  Law  78  on  December 
31, 1964,  when  Secretary  of  Labor  WlUard 
Wlrtz  announced  that  he  would  replace 
the  necessary  supplemental  foreign  har- 
vest laborers  who  had  historically  helped 
out  on  our  farms  during  the  harvest  sea- 
son from  some  mysterious  reservoir  of 
unemployed  domestic  workers.  He  did  not 
seem  to  realize  that  this  Idea  was  not  a 
new  one — that  our  farmers  had  tried  un- 
successfully for  many,  many  years  to  get 
along  only  with  domestic  workers — and 
by  lew,  always  had  to  employ  domestics 
before  any  foreign  workers  coiUd  be 
hired.  I  pointed  out  then,  and  have  con- 
tinually since,  that  neither  the  farmers 
nor  I  nor  anyone  else  wants  to  displace 
one  single,  willing  and  able  American 
worker  with  a  foreign  worker,  but  that 
the  facts  are  clear  that  an  adequate  do- 
mestic work  force  just  is  not  available  for 
the  short  peak  harvest  periods. 

I  also  have  pointed  out,  and  I  do  again 
today  most  emphatically,  that  our  Na- 
tion's crops  must  be  harvested.  It  Is  un- 
conscionable that  the  product  of  a  farm- 
er's years  work  should  be  lost,  and  badly- 
needed  food  destroyed,  by  a  stubborn  and 
foredoomed  effort  to  prove  the  Impracti- 
cal social  theories  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  his  allied  experimenters. 

Since  January  1,  1965,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  Imposed  an  unbelievable  and 
ever-changing  variety  of  conditions  and 
bureaucratic  regulations  on  my  State's 
farmers  as  a  prerequisite  to  their  being 
eligible  to  employ  foreign  harvest  labor. 
There  is  no  time  today  to  tell  again  the 
entire  story,  but  I  repeat  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  failed  utterly  In  his  effort  to 
bring  domestic  workers  onto  our  farms  to 
replace  those  foreign  workers  who  for- 
merly helped  us  out  at  harvest  time.  To- 
day this  fact  Is  even  more  easily  proved 
than  it  has  been  before. 

For  years  I  have  been  pointing  out  to 
Secretary  Wlrtz  that  since  he  restricted 
the  use  of  supplemental  foreign  workers 
the  harvests  on  California  farms  have 
been  handled  not  by  the  unemployed  do- 
mestics he  promised  to  bring  to  our 
farms,  who  never  materialized,  but  by 
Mexican  nationals  who  came  In  as  green 


card  workers  and,  unfortunately,  by 
thousands  of  illegal  entrant  wetbacks. 
Mr.  'Wirtz  has  met  these  statements  time 
and  again  with  silence,  possibly  em- 
barrassed to  admit  that  his  experiment 
in  sociology  just  did  not  work. 

Last  Friday.  September  22.  the  Secre- 
tary, In  a  different  context  admitted  the 
truth  of  my  previous  statements  when  he 
told  the  Senate  Subconmiittee  on  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  that  tens 
of  thousands  of  Mexican  green  card 
workers  are  employed  on  our  farms. 

The  Secretary  made  this  statement  in 
an  effort  to  restrict  the  entry  of  these 
green  card  workers.  I  would  point  out 
that  In  aU  the  statistics  made  available 
by  the  Labor  Department  during  the  last 
2  years  dealing  with  farm  labor  these 
same  green  card  workers  were  referred 
to  as  domestics  and  the  Impression  was 
generally  given  that  actually  the  work 
was  being  done  by  American  citizens 
which  was  not  the  case. 

At  that  same  hearing.  Secretary  Wirtz 
chose  to  congratulate  the  California  Ru- 
ral Legal  Assistance  Organization  for  its 
work  in  the  farm  labor  area.  The  Cali- 
fornia rural  assistance  program  was  orig- 
inated in  August  1966.  for  a  very  defi- 
nite and  worthy  purpose  and  there  was 
great  and  justifiable  support  lor  its  ob- 
jectives. It  was  designed  to  provide  legal 
assistance  to  poor  Individuals  who  could 
not  afford  a  lawyer.  But  now  it  appears 
that  the  CRLA  like  so  many  other  pro- 
grams of  OEO  has  begim  to  busy  Itself 
In  areas  for  which  It  was  not  originally 
designed.  These  new  activitie.";  of  CRLA 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  and  were 
dissected  in  an  editorial  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times  on  September  26.  entitled 
"OEO  Law  Program  Raises  Questions." 
I  would  like  at  this  point  to  read  that 
editorial: 

OEO  Law  Program  Raises  Questions 
At  Its  Inception  last  year  the  California 
Rural     Legal     .-Assistance     Program     had     a 
laudable  objective. 

Armed  with  a  $1,276,000  grant— largest  of 
Its  kind  ever  made  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity— the  CRLA  proposed  to  give 
legal  defense  for  persons  In  farming  areas 
earning  less  than  $200  a  month  Speclflcally. 
Its  organizers  pointed  toward  assistance  In 
Juvenile  proceedings,  mental  commitments, 
administrative  hearings  in  unemployment 
compensation  and  bankruptcy. 

The  budget  has  now  grown  to  almost 
$1,546,000,  the  staff  numbers  more  than  125 
lawyers,  investigators  and  secretaries — and 
serious  questions  are  being  raised  as  to  the 
operation  Itself. 

Singled  out  for  particular  criticism  was  the 
fact  that  this  federally  funded  program 
financed  a  legal  battle  against  another  fed- 
eral agency. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz  certified 
to  the  need  for  8.100  braceros  to  aid  In  the 
harvest  of  tomatoes  and  other  California 
crops,  but  CRLA  attorneys  promptly  filed 
suit  to  block  the  Importation.  The  suit  was 
dropped  after  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
which  should  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  In 
the  matter,  agreed  to  give  CRLA  a  voice  In 
determining  the  need  for  foreign  workers. 

In  effect  a  private  organization  backed  by 
federal  money  challenged  a  decision  made  by 
a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet  In  con- 
formance to  federal  law. 

Without  regard  to  the  proe-and-cons  of  the 
current  bracero  controversy,  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  misuse  of  funds  by  the  CRLA.  It 
Is  the  latest  In  a  series  of  OEO  allocations 
which  are  open  to  question. 


Too  often,  it  seems,  federal  money  Is  being 
diverted  to  activities  not  envisioned  when  the 

program  grant  was  made. 

Obviously  there  Is  need  for  a  tightening 
up  of  the  administration  of  OEO  If  other 
worthy  programs  of  that  agency  are  not  to  be 
Jeopardized. 

So  serious  is  the  problem  raised  by 
CRLA's  injection  into  this  matter  that 
I  believe  it  deserved  some  discussion. 
When  the  program  was  originated  in  Au- 
gust 1966  there  was  great  and  justifiable 
support  for  Its  objective  of  assisting  the 
poor  in  obtaining  legal  aid  for  their  per- 
sonal legal  problems.  The  first  suspicious 
note  arose,  however,  wlien  the  organiza- 
tion's board  of  trustees  was  announced 
and  was  seen  to  Include  Mr.  Cesar  Chavez 
and  others  allied  with  him  in  past  efforts 
to  unionize  farm  labor.  At  that  time  the 
status  of  Mr.  Chavez  as  a  labor  leader 
was  questionable,  and  he  had  no  oflQcial 
connection  with  any  recognized  union, 
his  affiliation  with  Walter  Reuther  and 
the  AFL-CIO  coming  much  later.  His 
affiliation  with  CRLA,  and  subsequent 
actions  by  him  and  lawTcrs  under  the 
CRLA  program,  caused  much  concern  In 
legal  circles  from  the  outset  as  to  wheth- 
er the  program  was  being  diverted  from 
Its  original  objective  to  political  and 
union  organizing  purposes. 

That  concern  has  been  justified  by  re- 
cent developments.  Here  is  one  example: 
In  the  past  2  years,  the  Secretary  ol 
Labor  has  been  among  many  encourag- 
ing the  use  of  high  school  teenagers  to 
harvest  our  crops.  This  year  as  a  result 
of  the  desperate  need  of  the  farmer  the 
State  school  system  had  proposed  that 
the  opening  of  the  schools  be  delayed  1 
week  so  that  the  high  school  teenagers 
might  provide  desperately  needed  help 
with  the  harvest  in  that  area.  One  might 
expect  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would 
understand  this  situation  and  be  disposed 
to  applaud  the  emergency  action  sug- 
gested by  the  schools.  What  actually 
happened  was  that  the  CRLA  went  to 
court  in  Madera.  Calif.,  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  schools  from  making  this  sensi- 
ble contribution  and  so  it  seems  strange 
to  me  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  should 
now  take  advantage  of  his  testimony  to 
congratulate  the  CRLA. 

I  charge  specifically  that  CRL.^  has  no 
business  in  our  farm  affairs,  that  it  pos- 
sibly does  not  know  enough  about  the 
subject  to  be  involved  there,  and  that  by 
becoming  involved  it  Is  departing  radi- 
cally from  the  purposes  for  which  the 
poverty  program  has  been  designed  by 
this  Congress. 

The  citizens  of  California  have  been 
horrified  by  the  spectacle  of  CRLA 
lawyers,  paid  by  their  tax  dollars,  going 
to  court  against  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  his  Justice  Department  attorneys, 
also  paid  by  the  taxpayers,  in  an  action 
which  will  inevitably  result  in  losses  to 
farmers  and  higher  food  prices  to  Ameri- 
can consumers.  Poor  old  John  Q.  Public 
is  paying  the  bill  three  times  for  this 
absurd  three-ring  circus. 

There  are  other  instances  of  meddling 
by  the  CRLA  In  political  and  social  af- 
fairs which  deserve  separate  attention. 
Let  me  just  say  here  that  for  the  good 
of  the  poverty  program,  and  if  CRLA  as 
an  institution  is  to  survive,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  Mr.  Shrlver  Immediately  re- 
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place  its  Director,  James  Lorenz,  and  Its 
executive  director.  Mr.  Gary  Bellow,  who 
must  accept  responsibility  for  the  orga- 
nization's Improper  and  irresponsible  ac- 
tions. I  call  on  Mr.  Shrlver  to  correct  this 
situation,  and  get  CRLA  back  on  the 
track,  or.  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee responsible  for  the  poverty 
program.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  submit 
legislation  to  restrict  the  CRLA  by  law 
to  Its  proper  and  Intended  activities.  If 
that  cannot  be  accomplished.  I  will  op- 
pose further  funding  of  the  program.  It 
seems  a  shame  that  such  a  good  and 
worthy  proposal  intended  to  help  the 
poor  has  once  more  been  turned  into 
what  seems  to  be  an  extension  of  the 
extremely  long  organizing  arm  of  Mr. 
Reuther  and  his  allies  in  the  farm  union- 
ization cause. 

Following  CRLA's  Intervention  in  court 
to  get  an  Injunction  to  stop  the  importa- 
tion of  8,100  Mexican  nationals  so  badly 
needed  on  our  farms,  attorneys  from  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Labor  De- 
partment met  with  representatives  of 
CRLA  2  nights  before  the  scheduled 
court  healing  and  worked  out  an  agree- 
ment in  which  the  Secretary-  of  Labor  In 
effect  delegated  part  of  his  authority  over 
the  admission  of  foreign  labor  to  CRLA. 
This  is  very  disturbing  to  say  the  least. 
Subsequently  I  received  a  surprising  re- 
port which  indicated  that  members  of 
the  Labor  Department  had  indicated  that 
they  could  have  won  this  case  had  it  come 
to  court  but  they  were  unwilling  to  and 
chose  to  make  an  out  of  court  settle- 
ment because  they  felt  it  would  be  em- 
barrassing for  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  appear  in  court  in  defense  of  an 
action  which  might  be  misconstrued  as 
being  helpful  to  the  farmers  and  growers. 

I  have  always  thought  that  our  Gov- 
errunent  is  supposed  to  represent  all  of 
the  people.  Following  that  incident,  the 
Secretary  has  refused  to  certify  any  fur- 
ther badly  needed  supplemental  harvest 
workers  for  California's  fields. 

As  a  result  of  the  meddling  of  Secre- 
tary Wirtz  and  CRLA,  California  agricul- 
ture is  today  in  a  desperate  state.  I  am 
advised  that  our  farmers  as  of  now  need 
at  least  3.760  pickers  for  tomatoes  and 
grapes,  and  that  this  number  will  in- 
crease by  at  least  1,500  within  a  week. 
Grapes  are  rotting  on  the  vines  today  be- 
cause the  Secretary  last  week  refused  to 
permit  additional  harvest  labor. 

Tomato  farmers  have  told  me  that  20 
percent  of  the  crop  in  the  Salinas  area 
is  presently  being  lost  and  that  future 
prospects  are  bleak,  simply  because  of 
inadequate  labor  supply. 

I  talked  to  one  farmer  yesterday  who 
will  lose  500  acres  of  strawberries  rather 
than  go  through  an  Impractical,  ineffec- 
tive, and  exorbitantly  expensive  labor- 
seeking  program  instituted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  plus  incurring  the  added 
risk  of  legal  harassment  from  CRLA 
which  would  result  from  a  request  for 
foreign  labor.  In  those  fields  alone  this 
farmer  will  lose  $200,000  Investment  and 
the  American  housewife  once  again  will 
lose  because  strawberry  prices  will  In- 
evitably rise.  Statistics  released  by  the 
Labor  Department  yesterday  held  sad 
news  for  America's  consucoer.  Living 
costs  climbed  three-tenths  of  1  percent 


during  August  and  the  price  rise  was  led 
by  food  costs  which  Increased  five-tenths 
of  1  percent.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  food 
prices  usually  go  down  in  August  it  is  in- 
deed startling  to  realize  that  actions  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  other  Fed- 
eral Government  agencies  are  unneces- 
sarily contributing  to  higher  food  prices. 
This  situation  is  almost  unbelievable 
and  reasonable  people  can  justly  ask 
why  the  responsible  Government  officials 
would  permit  It  to  happen.  It  Is  not  part 
of  an  effort  to  get  unemployed  domestic 
workers  from  the  cities  to  the  farms, 
because  this  has  been  tried  and  proved 
a  costly  failure.  It  is  not  an  effort  to 
raise  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  farmworkers  because  California  farm- 
workers already  enjoy  the  best  of 
these  of  any  State  in  the  countrj'  and 
still  our  growers  are  discriminated 
against  by  the  national  administration. 
The  Secretary  and  CRLA's  recent  actions 
with  respect  to  braceros  and  green  card 
workers  and  the  proposed  use  of  school- 
children on  the  farms  make  it  even  more 
evident  to  me  than  before  that  their  real 
objective  Is  to  see  that  none  of  our  farm 
produce  Is  harvested  unless  It  Is  done  by 
a  member  of  the  AFLr-CIO.  In  other 
words,  I  must  assume  that  this  Is  being 
used  as  part  of  a  further  effort  to  force 
the  organization  of  all  farmworkers  in 
the  Nation  and  I  submit  that  In  my  judg- 
ment this  is  not  the  proper  function  of 
cither  the  Department  of  Labor  or  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  I 
speak  with  the  experience  of  40  years 
as  a  union  member.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  and  has  been  known  for  many 
years  in  California,  that  the  imlons  wher- 
ever they  have  signed  contracts  In  the 
farm  labor  areas,  have  been  unable  to 
supply  the  needed  workers. 

It  seems  impossible  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  could  be  aware  of 
this  tragic  situation  on  California  farms. 
He  has  based  his  request  for  a  tax  rise 
on  tlae  allegation  that  we  have  an  ex- 
panding economy.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  with  continued  actions  by  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, the  economy  of  my  State  will 
be  diminishing  rather  tlian  expanding, 
and  I  might  respectfully  suggest  that  he 
should  send  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  study  the  situation  and  speak  up  for 
our  farmers  In  this  situation — why  does 
not  Mr.  Freeman  come  to  California.  I 
hivite  him  to  spend  a  day  or  two  with 
farmers  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
quickly  realize  the  truth  of  the  situation. 

The  President  has  spent  a  great  deal 
of  effort  In  attempting  to  Improve  our 
hiternatlonal  balance-of-payments  situ- 
ation. Agriculture  has  always  provided 
one  of  our  best  sources  of  income  from 
foreign  lands,  our  agricultural  balance  of 
payments  having  shown  a  $2.3  billion 
surplus  in  fiscal  year  1967.  This  situa- 
tion Is  possible  only  because  of  the  effi- 
ciency and  Imagination  and  hard  work  of 
our  farmers  and  allied  industries.  The 
harassment  and  ever-changing  condi- 
tions being  Imposed  upon  California 
farmers  now  do  not  make  for  efficiency 
and  will  certainly  result  In  serious  Icsses 
of  foreign  markets. 

And  last  of  all,  the  President  has 
professed  much  interest  in  the  problems 


of  American  consumers.  The  hicn  cost 
of  living  is  on  our  front  pages  today 
and  every  day.  How  ridiculous  It  Is  that 
actions  of  members  of  this  administra- 
tion are  contributing  directly  and  un- 
necessarily to  higher  food  costs. 

The  people  of  California,  regardless  of 
poUtlcal  party,  are  disgusted  by  this  per- 
formance and  they  are  rapidly  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  complete  change 
in  our  national  governmental  ariJroach 
must  take  place  or  our  Stales  largest 
industry — agriculture — will  be  de.-troyed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  in  connection  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  California, 
I  want  to  stress  the  Importance  of  con- 
tinuing a  most  worthy  and  important 
migrant  program  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunty:  the  Self-Heln  Hous- 
ing projects. 

Over  the  last  2'2  years  I  have  visited 
migrant  labor  camps  from  my  own  State 
of  New  York  to  California.  The  condi- 
tions I  have  seen  were  often  indescriba- 
ble— families  crowded  into  shacks  Vsith- 
out  the  barest  minimum  of  decent  sanl- 
tar>-  or  health  facilities,  often  without 
protection  from  the  elements.  Many  of 
these  units  have  been  condemned  as  un- 
fit for  human  habitation.  Yet  they  still 
stand:  they  still  house  many  of  the  men 
and  women  and  children  who  gather 
the  food  for  America. 

The  self-help  housing  prograni.  run 
by  OEO,  offers  the  prospect  for  change. 
Built  with  simple,  inexpensive  material, 
they  are  constructed  in  large  part  by  the 
migrants  themselves  whose  labor  helps 
to  pay  for  the  houses  they  ov.n.  The 
projects  I  saw  In  Vlsalla,  Calif ,  and 
elsewhere,  were  well  kept  and  attractive 
and  the  pride  of  ownership  was  evident 
in  the  faces  of  the  workers  and  their 
families. 

This  is  the  kind  of  program  that  can 
begin  to  provide  a  measure  of  decent 
living  for  our  migrant  workers  And  It  Is 
a  program  which  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
support. 

SENATOR  TKRUSTON  MORTON'S 
CHANGE  OF  POSITION  0>:  VIET- 
NAM—AN E^-IAMPLE  OF  COURAGE, 
WISDOM.  AND  GREATNESS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
masterful  speech  yesterday  before  the 
National  Committee  of  Busines.-  Execu- 
tives for  Peace  in  Vietnam,  Senator 
Thruston  Mortox,  of  Kentucky,  reversed 
his  previous  position  with  respect  to  U.S. 
military  involvement  in  Vietnam.  He 
said  in  part,  before  setting  forth  a  six- 
point  program  for  U.S.  miUtary  dees- 
calation.  that: 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  mistaken,  so  have  I.  In  early  1963  when 
the  President  began  to  escalate  ti.^  7:a.T.  I 
supported  the  Increased  .\merlcan  military 
Involvement.  I  was  wrong. 

This  confession  of  error  evidences 
great  moral  and  poUtical  coura-je  for 
which  I  sincerely  commend  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
Morton]  is  particularly  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  this  subject.  As  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  he  was.  in  1954.  involved 
in  sounding  out  the  reaction  of  the  Con- 
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gre-^s  to  Secretary  of  State  John  Poster 
Dulies's  proposal  to  send  U.S.  troops  to 
Vietnam.  The  reaction  of  the  Congress 
at  that  time  was  strongly  opposed  to 
such  military  Involvement.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
served  his  State  ably  and  conscien- 
tiously first  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and.  since  1957.  In  the  Senate,  and 
has  served  his  party  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  from 
1959  to  1961. 

For  over  3V2  years  I  have  spoken  out 
against  the  tragic  military  Involvement 
of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam.  I  have 
repeatedly  urged  President  Johnson  to 
follow  the  course  of  action  so  coura- 
geously taken  now  by  Senator  Morton 
and  confess  that  the  United  States  has 
made  a  great  mistake  in  Vietnam  and 
withdraw.  This  would  be  In  keeping  with 
President  Johnson's  magnificent  record 
on  the  domestic  scene  where  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  on  the  statute  books 
a  blueprint  for  achieving  a  truly  Great 
Society.  That  blueprint  cannot  be  car- 
ried out  with  the  needless  military  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam draining  America's  energies  and 
wealth. 

If  the  President  could  but  heed  the 
example  of  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morton] 
and  confess  error  and  take  the  necessar3' 
steps  for  an  Immediate  military  disen- 
gagement In  Vietnam,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  applaud  his  coura- 
geous action  and  his  Image  as  a  man  of 
peace — as  a  man  of  Inspiring  leader- 
ship— would  be  restored. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
forthright,  thoughtful,  and  courageous 
speech  of  Senator  Morton  before  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Business  Executives 
for  Peace  in  Vietnam  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  or  Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton. 

Repfblican  of  Kentcckt,  Befork  tht:  Na- 

TION.AL  COMMriTEE  OF  BUSINESS  EXECTTIVES 

FOR  Peace  in  Vietnam,  September  27,  1967 

The  laat  three  years  have  witnessed  a  dls- 
astrotis  decline  In  the  effectiveness  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  The  root  cause  of  the 
trouble  is  the  bankruptcy  of  our  jwsltion 
In  Vietnam. 

The  ramifications  of  the  tragic  decision  to 
commit  United  States  forces  In  strength  to 
an  Asian  ground  war  are  everywhere  evident. 
A  crisis  of  confidence  and  credibility  threat- 
ens to  undermine  the  nation's  hopes  for 
economic  and  social  progress  here  at  home. 
Around  the  world,  American  principles  and 
programs  are  suspect,  by  friend  and  foe 
alike. 

The  Americanization  of  the  conflict  In 
Vietnam  has  created  a  kind  of  myopia  that 
prevents  the  Administration  from  effectively 
coping  with  major  problems  elsewhere.  The 
number  one  priority  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  must  be  to  reach  an  accord  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  world's  two  mightiest  powers  have  no 
alternative  to  developing  a  set  of  ground 
rules  that  will  prevent  holocaust,  and  permit 
peaceful  progress,  however  bitterly  competi- 
tive. Vietnam  stands  In  the  way! 

In  Europe,  a  revolution  of  Independence 
challenges  American  Initiative,  but  Vietnam 
stands  In  the  way.  In  Latin  America  a  rev- 
olution of  rising  populations  and  rising  ex- 
pectations threatens  the  future  of  our  own 
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continent.  More  Imagination  and  energy 
must  be  devoted  to  these  areas — vital  to  our 
national  interest — but  Vietnam  stands  In 
the  way. 

On  the  domestic  front,  apprehension  and 
misunderstanding  of  our  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  are  contributing  to  a  danger- 
ous political  j>olarizat!on.  Extremists  of  the 
left  and  right  are  poised  to  destroy  our  basic 
social  fabric,  while  men  of  reason  are  reduced 
to  answering  "alter  Vietnam!" 

How  did  we  reach  this  Impasse?  And  where 
do  we  go  from  here? 

President  Eisenhower  warned  in  his  "Fare- 
well Address"  of  the  dangers  of  too  much 
power  and  too  much  influence  In  the  hands 
of  a  "military-industrial  complex."  I  believe 
that  President  Johnson  was  brainwashed  by 
this  power  center  as  early  as  1961  when,  as 
Vice  President,  he  ventured  to  Saigon  on  a 
fact-finding  mission.  I  believe  he  has  been 
mistakenly  committed  to  a  military  solution 
In  Vietnam  for  the  past  five  years — with  only 
a  brief  pause  during  the  election  campaign 
of  1964  to  brainwash  the  American  people 
with  "the  war  In  Vietnam  ought  to  be  fought 
bv  Asian  boys." 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  mistaken,  so  have  I  In  early  1965  when 
the  President  began  to  escalate  the  war,  I 
supported  the  Increased  American  military 
involvement.  I  was  wrong! 

While  I  believed  then  that  we  should  not 
telegraph  our  punches,  as  the  President's 
program  of  gradual  or  phased  step-up  clearly 
did.  I  have  grave  doubts  today  that  any  mili- 
tary action,  then  or  now.  would  have  deci- 
sively Influenced  the  conflict. 

The  basic  mistake  of  the  Administration 
has  been  its  failure  to  give  proper  emphasis 
to  the  political  nature  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. And  the  basic  but  overwhelming  reality 
in  Vietnam  today  is  that  a  political  victory 
may  well  be  out  of  reach. 

I  am  convinced  that  further  military  esca- 
lation and  an  additional  United  States  miU- 
tary commitment  will  not  obtain  our  objec- 
tives of  peace  in  Vietnam.  I  am  convinced 
that  unless  we  gradually  and.  If  necessary, 
unilaterally  reduce  the  scope  of  our  military 
involvement  we  may  well  destroy  the  very 
society  we  sought  to  save. 

The  President  has  said  the  war  "is  worth 
the  price,"  There  Is  absolutely  no  indication 
that  the  Vietnamese  agree.  They  want  peace, 
period! 

We  face  a  clear  dilemma.  Can  we  accom- 
plish In  Vietnam  the  limited  objec-tive  we 
want  and.  at  the  same  time,  provide  the 
Vietnamese  with  the  security  they  want? 
The  simple,  brutal  truth  is:  No! 

Therefore,  we  must  decide — without  de- 
lay— on  a  course  of  political  and  diplomatic 
action  that  offers  some  hope  of  settlement. 
We  must  make  it  crystal  clear  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  there  is  no  military  solu- 
tion In  Vietnam,  We  must  put  an  Immediate 
celling  on  further  U,S,  military  action  and 
open  up  every  possible  avenue  toward  nego- 
tiations. 

None  of  our  options  will  be  painless,  but 
who  would  claim  that  present  policies  have 
been  without  pain. 

None  of  our  options  will  be  cheap,  but  who 
would  claim  that  present  policies  have  not 
been  costly. 

There  have  been  alternatives  offered  be- 
fore that  have  been  rejected  out  of  hand  as 
too  paiiLful  and  too  dear.  But  in  retrospect, 
these  lost  opportunities  have  looked  like  bar- 
gains once  the  chances  to  take  advantage  of 
them  have  passed  us  by. 

I  believe  It  would  be  a  national,  and  indeed 
an  International,  tragedy  if  the  Administra- 
tion permits  any  further  suggestions  for  an 
end  to  the  war  to  pass  by  unexamined  and 
unexplored. 

With  absolutely  no  claims  to  expertise  or 
originality,  I  believe  the  United  SUtes  should 
consider  the  following: 

1,  An  immediate  cessation  of  all  bombing 


of  North  Vietnam.  I  do  not  share,  at  this 
time,  the  concern  of  many  that  missions 
close  to  the  border  of  China  present  a  grave 
risk  of  intervenOon,  I  do  not  question  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Ixsmblng  of  the  North 
upon  the  war  in  the  South.  I  believe  that  an 
Indeflnlte  bombing  halt  Just  might  encour- 
age Hanoi  to  talk,  and  I  believe  we  must  give 
it  a  try. 

2.  An  end  to  all  search  and  destroy  mi.-'- 
sions.  The  price  has  not  been  worth  the 
accomplishments.  And  the  price  everyday 
goes  up.  Furthermore,  the  cost  In  civilian 
casualties  and  disruptions  only  adds  to  the 
growing  disaffection  of  the  Vietnamese  popu- 
lation toward  their  American  "saviors." 

3.  A  gradual  concentration  of  effort  to 
secure  the  coastal  and  population  centers  of 
South  Vietnam  where  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  live.  This  can  and  must  be  accom- 
plished with  a  substantial  reduction  In  Amer- 
ican troop  strength.  The  "over-presence"  of 
our  forces  has  contributed  to  a  mounting 
tide  of  antl-Amerlcanlsm  among  the  Viet- 
namese populace. 

4.  Increased  pressure  upon  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment to  negotiate  and  to  institute  irtde- 
spread  reform.  The  only  hopye  for  any  form 
of  representative  government  or  any  kind  of 
civil  order  lies  basically  with  the  Vietnamese 
and  their  leaders — the  present  regime  and 
the  NLF,  We  can  encourage  reform,  but  we 
cannot  Impose  a  military  occupation  or  a 
colonial  government. 

5.  An  inte7Tial  and  regional  settlement.  Th« 
thrust  toward  negotiations,  toward  a  cease- 
fire, and  toward  a  long  range  solution  to  the 
conflict  that  has  torn  the  entire  Indochlnese 
peninsula  asunder  lor  a  generation  has  to 
be  I  '  *ed  locally.  A  climate  for  talks: 
betw  North  Vletnameee  and  South  Viet- 
namese, between  North  and  South,  between 
Laos.  Cambodia,  North  and  South  Vietnam 
and  Thailand,  between  the  free,  neutral  and 
Communist  nations  of  Asia,  rr.ust  be  devel- 
oped by  Asians  themselves.  We  must  do  more 
to  encourage  them. 

I  devoutly  wish  that  the  United  Nations 
had  the  will  and  the  wherewithal!  to  ac- 
complish this  task,  but  such  is  unfortunately 
not  the  case.  It  Is  apparent  that  a  return  to 
Geneva  is  probably  out  of  the  question.  Per» 
haps  there  is  stUl  hope  that  a  regional  or 
All-Asian  peace  conference,  without  outside 
Involvement,  could  set  the  stage  for  mean- 
ingful local  Initiative  toward  peace  and 
progress, 

6.  The  Administration  should  precisely 
state  to  Hanoi  and  the  world  that  our  uni' 
lateral  disengagement  seeks  an  appropriate 
resporise.  Let  there  be  no  doubt,  in  any  quar- 
ter, that  while  we  will  take  the  first  steps 
down  the  long  and  tortuous  road  toward 
peace  In  Vietnam,  we  pray  for  an  equally 
peaceful  response.  Let  there  be  no  doubt 
upon  whose  shoulders  will  lie  the  responsi- 
bility for  continued  chaos  and  devastation, 
should  our  efforts  faU, 


SENATOR  RUSSELL  HONORED  BY 
GEORGIA  STATE  SOCIETY  OF 
V^'ASHINGTON 

Mr,  TALMADGE,  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday.  September  16,  the  Georgia 
State  Society  of  Washington  sponsored 
a  limcheon  In  honor  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia,  Richard  B, 
Russell,  in  recognition  of  his  long  and 
outstanding  record  of  service  to  his  State 
and  Nation. 

This  was  Indeed  a  memorable  occa- 
sion, and  I  was  privileged  to  be  one  of 
those  In  attendance  and  to  deliver  some 
remarks  paying  tribute  to  my  beloved 
colleague.  The  Sunday  edition  of  the  At- 
lanta Journal-Constitution  contained  an 
article  about  this  luncheon  which  I  think 
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appropriately  reflected  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Sena'.e  to 
the  article  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Geoboiaks  Honor  Russm-l  in  Capital 
(By  Art  Pine) 

Washinoton. — A  nostalgic  Sen.  Richard  B. 
Ruflsell  told  an  audience  of  well-wishers  here 
Saturday  he  has  never  regretted  being  a 
Georgian,  even  though  It  twice  cost  him  a 
chance  at  the  presidency. 

"I  wouldn't  exchange  my  heritage  for  any 
honor  they  can  give  me  on  this  green  earth," 
Sen.  Russell  asserted  at  a  testimonial  lunch- 
eon In  his  honor  at  Washington's  famous  old 
Wlllard  Hotel. 

The  69-year-old  senator  made  hla  remarks 
In  response  to  a  series  of  tributes  paid  him 
by  guest  speakers  at  the  banquet,  several  of 
whom  alluded  to  the  presidential  nomination 
Sen.  Russell  missed  as  a  southerner. 

"He  should  be  President  of  the  United 
States  today,"  said  Rep.  O.  Elliott  Hagan  of 
Sylvanla.  who  offered  a  brief  tribute  to  the 
senior  senator,  along  with  colleague  Sen. 
Herman  E.  Talmadge. 

Sen.  Russell  also  received  praise  from  two 
other  now-famous  Georgians:  Acting  US 
Tariff  Commission  Chairman  Glenn  W.  Sut- 
ton, once  a  University  of  Georgia  professor, 
and  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Dep- 
uty General  Counsel  I  K.  Hay.  who  served 
as  executive  secretary  to  Sen.  Russell  when 
he  was  governor  of  Georgl.a  In  1932. 

More  than  250  persons  filled  the  Wlllard's 
crystal -chandellered  coral-and-blue  ballroom 
for  the  occasion  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
Georgia  State  Society,  an  organization  of 
Washlngtonlans  from  Georgia. 

Sen.  Russell,  clad  in  a  dark  blue  suit  and 
conservative  striped  tie.  sat  through  a  steak- 
and-potatoes  luncheon  and  then  listened 
smilingly  as  guest  spe.-\kers  recalled  his  early 
days  as  a  senntor. 

Georgia-born  Dean  Rusk,  the  secretary  of 
state,  was  scheduled  to  take  part  In  the 
testimonial  banquet,  but  was  unable  to  at- 
tend because  of  St.ite  Depnrtment  business. 

Society  President  Carl  Hancock  read  letters 
of  tribute  from  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey.  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield. 
D-Mont  Rep.  Robert  F.  Slkes.  D-Pla.,  Adm. 
David  L    McDonald,  and  others. 

Recalling  the  first  time  he  met  the  senator. 
Rep.  Hagan  told  the  audience  how  Sen.  Ru-s- 
sell  had  sufficient  political  skill  in  his  early 
race  for  governor  to  appeal  straight  to  the 
young  people  of  the  d.iv. 

"I  was  a  fuzzy-faced  high  school  boy  back 
then."  Rep.  H:*gan  said  of  the  1931  campaign, 
"but  the  .senator  knew  what  we  all  cared 
about.  He  told  us  they  wouldn't  let  him  have 
his  Uither  over  to  the  governor's  mansion  be- 
cause he  chewed  tobacco.  Now  we  all  chewed 
tob.acco  then,  and  we  gave  him  a  big  round 
of  applause." 

Tlie  audience  Saturday  g.ive  Sen.  Russell 
a  standing  ovation,  which  the  senator  ac- 
knowledged with  a  broad  smile  and  wave  of 
the  hand. 

The  society  gave  him  a  plaque  embellished 
with  the  seals  of  the  U.S.  and  the  state,  and 
dubbed  him  Its  honorary  president  "in  per- 
petuity." 

THE  PRESroENT'S  URBAN  PRO- 
GRAMS NEED  PROMPT  ACTION 
BY  CXDNGRESS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  3  years 
ago,  President  Johnson  told  the  Nation: 

It  Is  harder  and  harder  to  live  the  good 
life  In  American  cities  today.  The  catalogue 
of  Ills  l8  long  .  .  Our  society  will  never  be 
great  until  our  cities  are  great. 


These  are  the  words  of  a  President  who 
has  sent  to  Congress  twice  as  many  legis- 
lative proposals  to  help  the  cities  as  was 
submitted  in  total  by  his  three  predeces- 
sors. 

All  told,  some  30  legislative  proposals 
for  the  urban  poor  have  been  enacted  by 
Congress  over  the  past  3 '2  years.  At  this 
very  moment.  Congress  has  under  con- 
sideration 14  additional  pieces  of  major 
legislation  to  help  our  cities. 

These  proposals  were  submitted  by  the 
President  long  before  the  summer  riots. 
The  need  for  them  is  compelling. 

Yet  there  are  those  in  Congress  who 
criticize  President  Johnson  for  not  doing 
enough  for  the  cities. 

The  question,  of  course,  is  how  much 
is  enough?  An  accurate  estimate  is  im- 
possible, but  a  great  deal  more  is  needed. 

We  in  Congress  cannot  abandon  pro- 
grams that  have  just  begun;  and  we 
cannot  ignore  our  responsibilities  to  help 
the  urban  poor. 

Congress  has  not  acted  on  a  large  aiTay 
of  urban  programs  that,  with  legislation 
already  passed,  comprises  an  unprece- 
dented procrram  of  urban  aid. 

We  have  on  hand  a  sound  and  effective 
blueprint  to  bring  process  to  our  cities. 

We  have  approved  almost  the  total 
request  the  administration  asked  for  the 
model  cities  program  this  year. 

We  have  approved  $40  million  request 
for  the  rent  supplement  program. 

We  have  approved  the  $20  million  re- 
quest for  rat  control. 

We  have  requests  for  the  poverty  bill, 
the  Teacher  Corps,  the  crime  control  bill, 
the  social  security  bill,  and  an  $80  mil- 
lion request  for  housing  for  the  elderly. 

Taken  together,  these  programs  pro- 
vide the  base  for  a  minimum  beginning. 
They  focus  on  the  problems  of  urban 
blight  and  social  inequities  that  cause 
unrest  and  despair  In  cities  from  coast 
to  coast. 

We  have  a  major  problem  to  deal  with. 
The  basic  tools  for  remedial  action  can 
be  used  only  after  Congress  acts. 

This  Congress  need  only  to  vote  these 
proposals  Into  law  in  order  to  take  a 
major  step  forward  In  the  rebuilding  of 
the  American  city. 


WATER  QUALITY— ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  McGEE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  city  and 
rural  turmoil  are  largely  cut  from  the 
same  cloth,  and  the  conditions  which 
have  spawned  them  must  be  attacked 
simultaneously  by  this  Nation,  The  ur- 
ban upheaval  which  has  gained  .''uch 
wide  notoriety  in  recent  years  coincides 
with  and.  in  fact,  largely  follows  the  rural 
upheaval  which  has  been  going  on  for 
years  and  which  is  still  continuing,  the 
problems  causing  it  being  yet  unsolved. 

Since  1950,  as  a  result,  the  rural  areas 
of  the  United  States  have  fed  15  million 
more  people  Into  the  great  urban  centers. 
Their  loss  to  small  towns  and  farm  com- 
munities ha^  resulted  in  one  set  of  prob- 
lems, while  their  presence  In  the  cities 
has  but  added  to  the  problems  faced 
there  by  the  massive  growth  of  demands 
for  services,  for  jobs,  for  housing. 

The  mass  migration  to  the  cities  has 
resulted  in  overtaxed  resources.  It  has 
resulted   in  overtaxed   public   agencies. 


And  it  has  resulted,  according  to  some, 
in  overtaxed  citizens  as  well.  Now  the 
eruption  of  the  big  city  ghettos  has  fo- 
cused sharp  attention  on  the  urban  prob- 
lems we  face.  But  the  urban  problems  are 
to  a  very  real  degree  a  reflection  of  the 
serious  decay  of  the  economic  and  social 
condition  in  which  rural  America  finds 
itself,  and  in  which  smaller  cities  and 
towns  also  are  entrapped.  Happily,  I 
think,  there  is  a  growing  realization  in 
the  Government  that  the  problems  in 
the  cities  cannot  be  solved  in  the  cities 
alone  if  people  are  continually  migrating 
into  the  urban  centers  demanding  new 
housing,  schools,  jobs,  and  other  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  last  month  I  had  oc- 
casion to  address  myself  to  one  impor- 
tant facet  of  this  vast  urban-rural  prob- 
lem in  a  speech  before  the  International 
Water  Quality  Symposium  in  Chicago. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Gale  McGei:  Before  the 
THffiD  Annual  International  Water  Qual- 
ity Symposium,  Chicago,  August  29,  1967 

At  the  outset  of  these  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  compl:ment  all  of  you  in  attendance  for 
organizing  and  participating  in  this  sympo- 
sium, for  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion to  see  that  heed  i.s  being  paid  to  the 
storm  signals  that  have  been  sounded  so 
omlnou.sly  in  the  past  few  years  and.  In  my 
own  case,  most  particularlv  since  1959 — the 
year  I  first  served  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

It  was  in  that  ye^.r  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  were  succe?sful  in  obtaining 
passage  of  Senate  Resolution  48  which  cre- 
ated the  Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources— a  committee  on  which  I  was  prlv- 
lliged  to  serve. 

During  the  active  life  of  that  Committee, 
we  held  hearings  all  across  this  nation:  we 
heard  from  hundreds  of  experts:  we  compiled 
technical  and  scientiflc  data,  and  we  arrived 
at  some  rather  startling  conclusions.  Most  of 
those  are  known  to  thosp  of  you  here  today. 

Those  conclusions,  though  they  were  based 
on  future  consumptive  needs.  Irrigable  land 
needs,  power  needs,  Industrial  needs,  really 
boiled  down  to  one  obvious  and  overwhelm- 
ing necessity.  That,  of  course,  was  the  need 
to  arouse  and  awaken  a  lethargic  and  un- 
concerned nation. 

It  became  patently  clear  to  those  of  us  who 
served  on  the  Committee  that  this  was  the 
most  demanding  task  to  be  achieved  in  the 
wake  of  our  findings.  And,  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  on  the  legislative  level  we  have  had  some 
success.  Largely  as  the  result  of  the  Commit- 
tee's work,  we  were  later  able  to  see  the  pas- 
saee  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act.  It 
already  has  resulted  in  hundreds  of  scientists 
and  oneineers  working  actively  on  water  prob- 
lems In  every  state  of  the  Union.  The  passage 
by  the  Congress  this  year  of  legi-slation  estab- 
lishing the  National  Water  Commission  will 
be  another  outgrowth  of  the  spade  work  done 
by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources. 

There  have  been  other  marks  of  progress, 
of  course.  It  Is  good  to  see  the  increased  at- 
tention and  emphasis  which  has  been  placed 
on  desalintzatlon  research  and  development. 
And.  of  special  Interest  here,  we  can  point  to 
the  passTRe  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1965  and  to  the  increased  number  of 
org.mizations  composed  of  professional  and 
lay  members  who  are  actively  concerned  with 
water  quality  and  other  water  problems. 

Unfortunately,  gentlemen,  this  Is  not 
enough.  Not  nearly  enough.  And  I  would  sug- 
gest, even,   that   there  Is  a  correlation  be- 
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tween  our  present  day  domestic  troubles, 
particularly  those  of  our  crowded  cities,  and 
our  handling  of,  of  all  things,  water  resources. 

The  town  where  I  spend  a  good  bit  of  my 
time — Washington,  DC. — is  an  example. 
Washington,  our  Nation's  Capital,  is,  In  fact, 
an  example  of  many  things  and  not  all  of 
them  good.  Water,  though,  is  one  area  of 
concern  in  Washington,  as  elsewhere.  This 
year,  good  runoff  and  relatively  plentiful  pre- 
cipitation has  alleviated  the  drought  condi- 
tions which  had  for  several  years  plagued  the 
Potomac  Basm  and  other  Eastern  Seaboard 
areas.  The  fact  that  nature  has,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, solved  this  problem  for  us  should 
not  permit  us  to  gloss  it  over,  however.  Dry 
years  lie  ahead  as  well  as  behind  us.  And, 
unfortunately,  an  even  greater  population 
buildup  also  lies  ahead  along  the  East  Coast, 
as  well  as  in  other  regions  of  the  United 
States. 

This  population  Increase  will  greatly  In- 
crease the  demand  for  water,  all  the  while 
adding  to  the  problem  of  keeping  ahead  of 
pollution. 

This,  however.  Is  an  age-old  problem.  His- 
torians, of  which  I  am  one,  have  long  pointed 
to  the  Importance  of  water  availability  In  the 
formation  of  civilizations.  Nor  have  they 
been  alone.  Engineers,  sociologists,  anthro- 
{jologlsts,  economists  and  other  social  scien- 
tists. Including  today's  urbanologists,  all 
recognize  the  Importance  of  water  resources 
to  man's  well-being.  It  Is,  of  course,  basic 
because  of  biology. 

Prom  almost  the  beginning  of  civilization, 
man  has  employed  every  shred  of  his  Inven- 
tiveness to  overcome  the  lack  of  water.  Aque- 
ducts from  the  days  of  the  Roman  empire 
are  still  In  use  today  In  some  areas,  and  we, 
of  course,  have  highly  developed  systems  for 
transporting  water  over  long  distances,  In- 
cluding even  across  the  Continental  Divide 
In  my  part  of  the  country,  as  well  as  systems 
to  purify  water  so  that  It  can  be  used  again 
and  again  as  it  follows  Its  inexorable  path 
to  the  sea. 

Much  of  this  Is  eminently  reasonable.  The 
basic  reason  why  man  has  spent  this  Incred- 
ible amount  of  time,  energy  and  money  to 
secure  water  Is  simply  because  without  It 
he  would  perish.  But  there  are  other  reasons, 
not  so  compelling.  Indeed,  some.  If  we  viewed 
them  from  the  perspective  of  our  total  civi- 
lization, might  even  be  classified  as  mischie- 
vous. And  these  are  the  point  of  my  remarks 
to  you  today. 

We  can  dls{>ense  with  serioias  questioning 
of  efforts  to  provide  adequate  supplies  of 
potable  water  for  existing  population  concen- 
trations. Obviously,  that  need  must  be  met. 
We  cannot  seriously  doubt,  I  think,  the  neces- 
sity for  continued  advancement  in  the  field 
of  Irrigation  for  agricultural  purposes,  for  the 
world  food  crisis  Is  upon  us  and  destined  to 
grow  worse. 

Today,  however,  we  undertake  more  and 
more  costly  long-distance  projects  to  move 
water  from  one  region  to  another  only  to  feed 
the  Insatiable  thirst  of  burgeoning  cities — 
the  meg.ilopoU  that  are  contlnuaUy  spreading 
their  tentacles  over  selected  jwrtlons  of  our 
countryside. 

This  Is  foolish.  In  fact.  It  Is  dangerous. 

Staff  writer  Orr  Kelly  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  in  a  special  report  on  the  na- 
tion's water  crisis  at  the  height  of  the 
Eastern  drought  two  years  ago.  made  the 
point  that  one  section  of  the  country — 
Southern  California — has  used  up  all  of  Its 
water  resources  and  is  Importing  w.iter  from 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  By  1980,  he  WTote. 
"four  major  sections  of  the  country  will  have 
used  up  their  water  resources — and  their 
growth  will  come  to  a  stop  if  they  can't  find 
more  somewhere." 

Let  their  growth  come  to  a  stop.  It  should. 

That  Is  my  firm  belief,  rednforced  by  the 
feeling  1  believe  we  all  have  deep  down 
within  us  that  much  of  our  nation's  cur- 
rent troubles — including  the  turbulent  con- 


dition of  our  cities,  ranging  from  the  riots  of 
recent  weeks  to  the  continuing  abandon- 
ment of  the  cities  by  the  so-called  middle- 
class — derives  from  our  insane  propensity 
to  nest  together  In  gigantic  rat  burrows,  too 
often  with  the  rats  in  our  very  midst. 

Somehow,  water  has  to  be  shown  to  be,  at 
the  least,  a  powerful  lever  to  be  used  in  recti- 
fying the  problems  of  our  society.  It  is,  I 
think,  a  central  consideration  in  the  attack 
we  should  be  launching  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems. Including  those  of  our  cities. 

Earlier,  I  referred  to  Washington.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it,  or  this  city.  Chicago,  or 
even  Los  Angeles,  is  obsolete  In  Its  entirety. 
But  I  do  think  we  have  more  than  reached 
the  saturation  point  In  many  areas  of  our 
country.  Certainly,  this  is  true  when  one 
metropolitan  area  overreaches  the  natural 
capacity  of  the  available  land  and  water  to 
become,  for  all  Intents  and  purposes,  a  para- 
site upon  adjacent  or  even  distant  areas. 
draining  off  their  resources  and  thereby  in- 
hibiting  their   development. 

What  I  am  saying,  in  short,  is  that  a  city, 
when  it  has  reached  Its  optimum  size,  should 
stop  growing. 

What,  then,  of  the  people?  Where  will  they 
go? 

Hopefully,  they  would  go  to  new  cities, 
to  new  torwns — or  at  least  to  rejuvenated 
cities  and  towns  that  dot  our  landscape — 
where  the  natural  resources  needed  to  sup- 
port them  and  the  industries  to  employ 
them  are  available.  Most  Americans  do,  in 
fact,  reside  outside  the  great  cities  as  it  is. 
Why  encourage  their  continued  migration 
Into  our  present  day  pockets  of  crowded 
overpopulation''  Instead,  why  not  disperse 
our  Nation  over  the  vast  space  it  contains, 
utilizing  our  land  and  water  more  sanely, 
less  expensively,  and.  at  the  same  time  re- 
ducing the  frustrations  and  tensions  that 
seem  part  and  parcel  of  megapolltan  living, 
or  of  commuting? 

Since  the  availability  of  adequate  and  pure 
water  is  centi-al  to  the  growth  of  cities.  It 
is  the  Judicious  allocation  of  water  which 
can  play  Just  as  central  a  role  In  the  future 
development  of  our  Nation  as  a  whole.  Cer- 
tainly, this  Is  no  new  discovery.  Six  years 
ago.  the  Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources  observed :  "Today  the  United 
States  Is  shockingly  In  arrears  in  water  re- 
source management.  We  face  a  water  crisis 
that  threatens  to  limit  economic  growth, 
undermine  living  standards.  endanger 
health,  and  Jeopardize  national  security.  We 
live  on  the  edge  of  water  bankruptcy." 

Despite  the  very  real  advances  that  have 
been  made,  we  have.  In  fact,  barely  scrat^rhed 
the  surface  This  Is  a  fact  which  cuts 
through  the  entire  fabric  of  our  society, 
however,  and  In  attacking  our  water  prob- 
lems we  must  not  overlook  the  others  as 
well. 

I  began  these  remarks  by  recalling  the 
work  of  the  Select  Committee  on  National 
Wat.er  Resources  and  my  own  abrupt  reali- 
zation of  the  scope  of  our  National  water 
problem  after  taking  office  in  1959.  In  the 
intervening  ye.irs.  In  fact,  we  have  seen.  In 
the  field  of  reclamation,  a  total  of  600  bills 
Introduced  and  179  enacted.  Appropriations 
for  reclamation  have  risen  from  the  area  of 
$250  million  in  1959  to  $325  million  for  the 
past  fiscal  year. 

Our  expenditures  for  saline  water  re- 
search and  development,  too,  have  risen, 
from  scarcely  more  than  $1  million  in  1959 
to  more  than  827  million  last  year.  In  this 
field  three  specific  pieces  of  legislation  have 
been  enacted,  out  of  66  Introduced  In  the 
Congress. 

We've  done,  perhapw,  better  In  the  field 
of  water  pollution  control.  Appropriations 
for  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion In  the  present  fiscal  year  total  $293.- 
800.000.  bringing  the  total  outlay  for  this 
vastly  important  endeavor  to  more  thaji  tl 
billion  m  this  decade  of  the  sixties  alone. 


It  isn't  enough,  perhapw.  but  let  us  recall 
that  there  had  been  no  serious  activity  In 
the  field  of  water  pollution  control  at  the 
National  level  prior  to  1960. 

This,  then,  isnt  a  bad  record  which  has 
been  written  in  the  past  seven  or  eight  years, 
when  one  compares  it  with  the  more  distant 
past.  But  it  is  not  enough,  either.  It  is  Just 
a  beginning. 

A   GENERATION    OF   DESPAIR 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  July 
30  issue  of  the  highly  regarded  Sunday 
Times  of  London  published  an  article 
which  Senators  and  other  concerned 
Americans  might  well  ponder.  The  article 
re\iews  the  historical  background  to  our 
present  time  of  troubles  in  human  rela- 
tions and  offers  persuasive  evidence  to 
support  the  grievances  of  many  of  our 
fellow  citizeias  concerning  the  gap  be- 
tween piomise  and  performance  of  "the 
Aniei-lcan  dream."  While  I  do  not  agree 
with  all  of  its  points.  I  feel  that  the  arti- 
cle merits  thoughtful  attention.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Generation  or  Despair — Insight  on  the 

Deadly   Economics  of   Segregation;    The 

Time-Bomb  in  the  Core  of  the  American 

City 

To  get  an  Idea  of  the  despair  behind 
Americas  race  riots  requires  a  considerable 
effort  of  belief  from  most  of  us  in  Britain 

We  are  not  used  to  thinking  of  America 
in  images  of  poverty :  and  even  U  we  were,  the 
poverty  which  afflicts  the  Negro  sections  of  a 
city  like  Detroit  is  of  a  kind  so  bizarre  as  to 
make  any  European  experience  Irrelevant. 

The  whole  story  takes  a  lot  of  telling.  But 
there  are  some  facts  which  can  be  briefly  and 
bluntly  stated  in  advance,  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  scope  and  subtlety  of  the  corruption 
which  has  taken  over  the  American  cities,  at 
a  moment  when  America's  power  and  pros- 
perity stand  higher  than  ever  before. 

One  in  three  of  the  Negroes  in  most  North- 
ern cities  are  unemployed,  or  as  good  as  un- 
employed (according  to  the  latest  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  survey) ; 

Thirteen  years  after  the  Supreme  Court 
outlawed  it,  there  is  more  segregation  In 
the  schools  than  ever  before; 

In  a  period  of  unparalleled  boom,  after  six 
years  on  steady  economic  expansion,  median 
incomes  In  the  urban  ghettces  (where  most 
Negroes  live)  have  decreased  during  the 
1960s. 

This  Is  also  after  several  years  of  unparal- 
leled promises  to  the  Negroes,  hardly  one  of 
which  has  come  true.  A  tragic,  automatic 
mechanism  has  been  exposed  in  American 
society,  through  which  nearly  every  attempt 
to  help  the  poor — and  the  poor  are.  basically, 
the  Negroes — has  been  transmuted  Into  a  de- 
vice for  making  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer. 

The  kind  of  irony  confronting  America  is 
that  the  Federal  money  for  the  urban  re- 
newal programmes — running  this  year  at 
£200  million — Is  being  diverted  Into  replacing 
slum  dweUlngs  with  middle-class  housing, 
which  the  slum-dwellers  cannot  afford. 

The  situation  Is  one  in  which  a  city  like 
Dstrolt  can  be  seriously  regarded  as  "lib- 
eral"— although  no  public  housing  pro- 
gramme has  been  completed  there  since  the 
early  fifties.  Against  this  background 
Stokely  Carmlchael,  the  apostle  of  Black 
Power.  caUs  for  guerrilla  war  sigainst  the 
whites.  It  Is  an  Immoderate  and  violent 
demand.  But  the  current  predicament  of 
the  Negro  Is  as  Immoderate.  The  violence 
is  part  of  a  context  In  which  thirty-six  mur- 
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ders  In  the  South,  of  Civil  Rights  workers. 
have  produced  only  three  convictions,  and 
no  Bentence  of  more  than  ten  years. 

And  even  moderate  Negro  leaders  freely 
admit  their  sympathy  with  Carmlchael's 
bltur  denunciation.  Bayard  RUBtln.  leader 
of  the  great  1963  Negro  march  on  Congress: 
"What  Stokely  Is  saying  Is  that  U  things 
have  got  -worse  after  all  we've  been  through. 

theres    something    wrong    with     the 

leaders  the  liberals,  the  Jews,  the  unions — 
the  whole  alliance  which  has  not  produced 
victories  He's  lost  such  faith  In  the  ability 
of  this  society  to  move  that  he's  addressing 
only  the  Negroes." 

According  to  Walter  Llppmann.  America's 
most  respected  commentator:  "The  race 
problem  as  we  know  It  Is  really  the  by-prod- 
uct of  our  planless,  disordered,  bedraggled, 
drifting  democracy. 

"Until  we  have  learned  to  house  every- 
body, employ  everybody  at  decent  wages  In 
a  self-respecting  status,  guarantee  his  civil 
liberties,  and  bring  education  and  play  to 
him.  the  bulk  of  our  talk  about  'the  race 
problem'  will  remain  a  sinister  mythology. 
In  a  dirty  civilization  the  relation  between 
black  men  and  white  will  be  a  dirty  one.  In 
u  Glenn  civilization  the  two  races  can  con- 
duct their  business  together  cleanly,  and 
not  until  then." 

The  sluggishness  of  America's  response  to 
this  indictment  Is  Indicated  by  Its  date. 
Llppmann  was  writing  In  1919. 

That  was  the  'Red  Summer."  the  first  of 
the  long  hot  ones.  More  than  twenty  race 
battles  flared  In  the  streets  that  summer. 
seven  of  them  exploding  Into  major  riots. 
In  the  bloodiest,  erupting  in  Chicago  In  July, 
twenty-three  Negroes  and  fifteen  whites 
were   killed. 

Two  myths  pervade  the  subject.  The  first 
Is  that  America  has  been  grappling  with  the 
problem  since  the  civil  war  a  century  ago. 
(This  Is  commonly  advanced  In  Britain  to 
demonstrate  that  "you  cannot  legislate  the 
heaxta  of  men.")  The  second  myth  Is  that 
the  upsurge  of  violence  In  the  Negro  ghet- 
toes  of  American  cities  over  the  last  four 
years  is  a  new  phenomenon. 

The  central  truth  Is  that,  right  until  the 
end  of  the  second  world  war.  American  Gov- 
ernment WM.  at  least  tacitly  and  visually  ex- 
plicitly, segregationist.  President  Woodrow 
Wilson — the  man  proudly  bringing  freedom 
to  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  first  world 
war — actually  Imposed  segregation  In  all  fed- 
eral services.  In  the  same  period,  only  the 
Intervention  of  the  Supreme  Court  pre- 
vented the  Impoeltlon  of  formal  apartheid 
through  racial  zoning  legislation. 

Even  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  was  segrega- 
tionist. In  the  rural  areas  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  adjusted  thou- 
sands of  Negro  sharecroppers  off  the  land 
When  these  destitute  refugees  swelled  the 
urban  ghettoes,  the  New  Deal  housing  agen- 
cies turned  out  to  have  policies  rooted  In 
the  old  deal.  One  agency,  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  blocked  mortgages  on 
homee  that  Negroes  wanted  to  buy  In  white 
suburbe.  The  other,  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Authority,  financed  separate  housing 
projects  for  black  and  white.  Inevitably,  the 
black  developments  became  merely  exten- 
sions of  the  old  ghettoes. 

Effectively,  the  New  Deal  was  the  final 
tightening  of  the  noose  around  the  Negro's 
neck.  The  depression  was  probably  the  last 
occasion  on  which  America  confronted  the 
shortcomings  of  her  economic  system  with 
sufficient  starkneas  to  have  come  to  terms 
with  the  basic,  economic  nature  of  the  Negro 
plight — If  anyone  had  wanted  to  look  that 
hard.  But  the  Negro  emerged  from  the  New 
Deal  if  anything  worse  than  he  had  entered 
It:   a  depressed  segregated  urban  sub-class 

But  In  a  back-handed  way  the  New  Deal 
did  bring  about  the  alliance  on  which  the 
Negroes  pinned  their  faith  for  the  next  gen- 
eration: the  common  front  of  the  Negro  or- 
ganizations  and   the   white   labour   unions. 


That  alliance  Is  arguably  the  single  most 
Important  reason  why  American  cities  en- 
Joyed  almost  complete  racial  peace  for 
twenty-one  years  up  to  19S4.  As  long  as  the 
grouping  held  the  Negroes  had  at  least  some 
pyowerful  allies — notably  Walter  Reuther's 
United  Auto  Workers — In  the  Jobs  market. 

Prom  the  unions'  pwlnt  of  view  there  was 
never  much  altruism  Involved.  They  were 
simply  shrewd  enough  to  see  In  the  1930s 
that,  with  millions  unemployed,  the  Negroes 
would  make  excellent  strikebreakers  unless 
corralled. 

It  waa  In  Detroit,  home  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  that  the  alliance  between  Negroes 
and  the  unions  finally  sundered  In  1960. 
when  the  white  craft  unions  and  Industrial 
unions  rejoined  forces,  and  all  the  craft 
unions  old  distrust  of  Negroes  came  to  the 
fore.  It  was  an  ominous  but  Inevitable  part- 
ing. As  automation  ate  up  the  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  Jobs,  the  Negroes  were  once 
again  competitors  of  the  white  workers  on 
the  lowest  rungs  of  the  ladder. 

In  the  Negroes'  post-war  struggle  for  equal- 
ity, the  Supreme  Court  Judgment  of  1954 
against  segregation  In  schools  Is  often  seen  as 
a  landmark. 

But  In  fact  the  willingness  of  the  Coiu-t  to 
temper  the  Constitution  to  the  times  emascu- 
lated the  victory.  A  constitutional  right,  the 
Court  had  always  maintained  was  "personal 
and  present";  It  could  not  be  suspended  for 
a  single  day.  Until  1954,  when  the  Court 
handed  down  the  unprecedented  decision 
that  desegregation  of  schools  was  to  proceed, 
not  at  once,  but  merely  "with  all  deliberate 
speed."  As  the  Negroes  have  learned  with 
growing  bitterness,  the  court  could  not  have 
handed  the  southern  states  a  more  perfectly 
fashioned  weapon  for  delay.  Ten  years  later, 
surveying  the  rubble  of  the  desegregation 
programme,  a  Supreme  Court  justice  was 
moved  to  remarks:  "There  has  been  entirely 
too  much  deliberation  and  not  enough 
speed.  .  .  ." 

Nor  has  the  Government  demonstrated  any 
more  alacrity  to  enforce  the  1954  decision. 
The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  was  clear:  no  more 
federal  funds  to  segregated  schools.  That 
should  have  cut  off  about  1,900  of  the  South 's 
2.200  school  districts  right  away.  But  Con- 
gress and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  decided 
to  be  lenient;  It  was  ten  years  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  but  the  schools  could 
have  even  more  time  to  case  themselves  Into 
segregation. 

The  result  goes  far  to  explain  the  growing 
Negro  disdain  of  Government  or  Supreme 
Court  promises  of  action.  In  1963  1 .8  per  cent 
of  Negro  pupils  In  the  South  went  to  In- 
tegrated schools:  by  1965.  5.8  per  cent;  t^ay 
only  13  per  cent — almost  14  years  since  the 
highest  court  In  the  land  ruled  it  waa  every 
child's  right. 

At  the  time  the  Supreme  Court's  cautious 
1954  decision  was  handed  down,  the  processes 
which  tore  Detroit  apart  this  month  had 
been  on  the  move  a  long  time.  (And  Detroit 
was,  In  a  sense,  a  liberal  city;  the  Negro 
Handbook,  published  by  Ebony  magazine. 
lists  It  Els  one  of  the  ten  best  cities  for  Negro 
employment.) 

Building  the  ghetto  began  a  long  way  from 
Detroit.  In  the  Deep  South.  Ever  since  the 
turn  of  the  century  there  has  been  a  move- 
ment of  Negroes  from  the  southern  farm- 
lands to  the  urban  north;  Impelled  most 
vigorously  by  the  decline  of  employment  in 
the  cotton-fields.  Pour  million  have  moved 
north  since  1940 — -a  million  of  them  In  the 
last  ten  years.  Two-thirds  of  all  adult  Negroes 
In  the  northern  cities  were  born  In  the  south. 

Mechanization  of  the  farms,  and  the  use 
of  chemicals,  are  making  the  share-croppers 
obsolete.  The  pattern  Is  continuing,  and 
60.000  Negroes  are  expected  lo  be  out  of  work 
In  the  Mississippi  delta  this  autumn.  Land- 
owners, consolidating  and  mechanising  their 
plantations  are  glad  to  see  the  Negroes  go; 
their  attitudes  are  not  unlike  those  seen  In 
Britain  during  the  Enclosures  movement  of 


the  eighteenth  century.  Some  of  them  have 
placed  advertisements  offering  to  pay  the 
bus-fares  of  any  Negroes  who  want  to  go 
north.  Some  rural  counties  are  starvlng-out 
their  superfluous  black  tenants  by  refusing 
to  take  part  In  Federal  food-dlstrlbutlon  pro- 
grammee. 

Willing  or  unwilling,  scores  of  Negroes  pack 
their  cardboard  boxes  every  day  and  board 
the  buses  for  Harlem,  Watts  and  Detroit. 
Their  life  has  not  usually  helped  them  to- 
wards handling  the  urban  experience: 
naturally  most  of  them  are  trained  only  to 
chop,  are  Illiterate. 

In  the  northern  city  centres,  they  find  ac- 
commodation In  buildings  vacated  by 
whites — who  are  making  for  the  suburbs  In 
the  classic  pattern  of  white,  middle-class 
America.  The  result  Is  the  estimate  of  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  that  by  1970  at 
least  fourteen  core-cltles  will  have  popula- 
tions more  than  40  per  cent,  black.  Three 
have  passed  that  point  already:  Washington, 
Baltimore  and  Detroit. 

In  Detroit,  the  rotting  of  the  core  can  be 
followed  clo.sely  by  the  differences  between 
the  1950  and  the  1960  census.  In  those  ten 
years,  as  manufacturing  Industry  moved  out 
into  the  suburbs,  the  core-city  suffered  a 
staggering  loss  In  manufacturing  employ- 
ment of  34.4  per  cent  (a  trend  which  appears 
to  have  continued). 

Thus  "blue-collar"  job  opportunities  for 
the  lower-class  Negro  moved  out  along  the 
freeway,  out  of  range  of  the  skeletal  public 
transport  system.  Since  the  qualification  for 
people  moving  to  the  suburbs  was  wealth — 
and  probably  whiteness — the  frequently  un- 
employed Negro  Increasingly  shared  the  De- 
troit core  with  the  aged  and  the  Impov- 
erished whites.  Between  1950  and  1960  the 
core-city  suffered  a  loss  of  22  4  per  cent  of 
white  citizens  In  the  twenty-slxty-four  age 
giroup — which  Is  the  one  that  pays  taxes  and 
gets  Involved  In  civic  affairs.  There  vras  a  50 
per  cent  Increase  In  people  sixty-five  and 
over. 

During  the  same  time,  the  core  gained 
183.000  "non-whites"  (almost  all  Negroes), 
making  a  60.4  per  cent  Increase  In  non- 
whites.  The  decline  of  wealth  was  shown  in 
the  fact  that  the  core-city's  share  of  retail 
sales  In  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area  fell 
from  60.5  per  cent  to  51.1  per  cent.  And  as 
Industries,  trade  and  prosperous  residents 
left,  taxable  property  valuations  fell.  This  Is 
a  crucial  point:  property  tax  Is  usually  the 
sole  source  of  local  revenue  for  the  educa- 
tional and  social  facilities  now  needed  In 
greater  quantity  than  ever. 

A  great  deal  was  said  In  Detroit  about  the 
need  for  an  "urban  renewal"  programme  to 
attract  at  least  some  whites  back  to  the  de- 
pressed core.  But  the  city  leadership's  policy 
merely  made  things  worse  In  some  ways.  A 
conservative  mayor  waa  elected  In  1949  who 
cancelled  plans  for  eight  public  housing  proj- 
ects. During  the  1950s  two  public  housing 
projects,  planned  since  1940.  were  completed. 
Since  that  time,  no  public  housing  has  been 
completed  In  Detroit. 

Rather  than  public  housing,  the  limited 
equivalent  of  British  council  housing,  Detroit 
relied  on  devices  like  the  Gratiot  Project  to 
deal  with  Its  slums.  This  seems  to  have  been 
a  not  untypical  urban  renewal  programme. 
In  which  after  slum  property  had  been  ac- 
quired and  cleared  with  Federal  financial  aid. 
the  area  was  turned  over  to  private  enter- 
prise developers,  on  the  philosophy,  fre- 
quently held  by  city  officials,  that  only  the 
market  can  plan  development  properly. 

Under  the  Gratiot  Project  129  acres  of 
slum  were  cleared,  and  1.950  Negro  families 
were  ejected.  Although  76  per  cent  of  these 
families  earned  less  than  $3,500  a  year  (I.e.. 
were  near  or  below  the  Federal  "poverty 
line  '1.  less  than  half  were  relocated  In  pub- 
lic housing. 

Gratiot  was  supposed  to  provide  "low- 
Income"  housing,  but  In  the  event  the  slm- 
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pie  economics  of  capitalist  housing  produced 
an  area  that  was  Integrated  and  middle-cost 
by  U.S.  standards — but  way  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  displaced  poor. 

More  than  1,000  Negro  famlllea  were  thus 
left  homeless.  They  merely  moved  Into  the 
neighbouring  slums,  increasing  the  over- 
crowding which  had  already  been  aggravated 
by  Gratiot's  cUpplng-away  of  land.  It  was  an 
example  of  the  process  by  which  over  the  last 
decade  the  Negro  has  been  forced  further 
back  Into  ever  more  crowded  slums,  while  on 
Its  borders,  public  money  aids  the  building 
of  accommodation  for  the  largely  white 
middle-class. 

Social  conditions  in  a  decaying  centre  like 
Detroit's  would  obviously  be  bad.  But  not 
until  this  spring,  when  the  U  S  Department 
of  Labour  submitted  an  unusual  new  report 
to  the  President  did  anyone  know  Just  how 
frightening  the  unemployment  situation 
could  become.  The  report,  entitled  "A  Sharper 
Look  at  Unemployment  In  U  S  Cities  and 
Slums,"  did  not  create  a  national  sensation — 
but  It  described  conditions  in  which  this 
summer's  riots  are  only  a  surprise  because 
they  have  come  so  late. 

The  Labour  study  showed  that  the  ten-year 
census,  through  a  flaw,  had  missed  one  In  six 
Negro  men  aged  20  to  30:  which  meant  at 
once  that  all  previous  non-white  unemploy- 
ment figures  were  gross  understatements. 
The  study  showed  unemployment  In  city 
sltuns  to  be  so  much  worse  than  In  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  as  to  make  the  normally- 
accepted  measurements  of  unemployment 
irrelevant. 

Thinking  in  terms  of  the  national  average 
unemployment  of  3.7  per  cent  to  4  per  cent. 
Is  hardly  realistic  when  looking  at  the  36 
per  cent,  unemployment  rate  among  young 
Negroes  in  Philadelphia. 

The  essential  fact  discovered  by  the  De- 
partment's men  was  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  dwellers  in  urban  slums — pre- 
dominantly Negroes — were  not  earning  a 
basic  living.  They  also  found  that  there  were 
10  to  20  per  cent,  who  could  work,  but  had 
given  up  looking. 

The  slum  unemployment,  the  researchers 
found,  was  not  mainly  due  to  the  economic 
situation.  It  was  chiefly  a  product  of  lack  of 
education  and  training.  "No  conceivable  in- 
crease In  gross  national  product  would  stir 
these  backwaters,"  said  the  report. 

The  problem  was  new  to  the  U.S.— at  least 
on  the  kind  of  scale  the  Department  encoun- 
tered It.  So  they  broke  away  from  the  tra- 
ditional American  statistical  concept  of  un- 
employment, which  counts  the  part-time 
worker  as  employed  (even  If  he  Is  looking  for 
full  work) ,  gives  no  consideration  to  earn- 
ings, and  omits  those  not  actively  looking 
for  work. 

The  Department  worked  out  a  new  for- 
mula to  Include  the  regular  jobless,  the  job- 
less who  have  stopped  looking  for  work,  those 
with  low-i>aylng  part-time  Jobs  and  those 
known  to  be  living  In  ghettoes  without  show- 
ing up  In  normal  employment  or  unemploy- 
ment figures.  They  called  this  the  "subem- 
ployment  Index."  It  produced  alarming  re- 
sults. 

For  Instance.  New  York's  East  Harlem  dis- 
trict had  a  serious  enough  figure  for  nor- 
mally-computed unemployment,  at  9  per 
cent.  But  on  the  subemployment  index  it 
showed  33.1  per  cent.  Several  other  northern 
cities  showed  disturbing  subemployment  fig- 
ures, but  the  southern  city,  San  Antonio 
(regulEU-  unemployment  8.1)  produced  the 
most  remarkable  Index:  47.4  per  cent,  (see 
chart) . 

The  report  exposed  for  the  first  time  just 
how  Inadequate  were  the  Incomes  of  the 
Negro  city-dwellers.  And  this  situation  Is 
worsened  by  the  fact  that  the  food  prices 
In  the  ghetto  (as  In  Watts)  may  actually  be 
higher  than  In  better-off  suburl>s.  although 
quality  Is  lower.  One  reason  for  this  Is  said 
to  be  that  Negroes,  trapped  In  the  ghetto  by 


lack  of  transport,  are  unable  to  move  around 
and  enjoy  "comparison  shopping." 

Certainly  the  financial  troubles  of  the 
ghetto  Negroes  are  made  even  worse  by  the 
prevalence  of  extortionate  high-purchase  ar- 
rangements. Senate  hearings  on  a  proposed 
Truth  in  Lending  Bill  (designed  to  stop  dis- 
honest H  P  ads.)  have  revealed  Interest  rates 
of  289  per  cent,  and  higher  for  cars,  and  up 
to  285  per  cent,  on  television  sets.  Some 
of  the  smashing  and  looting  of  shops  is  said 
to  be  a  product  of  bitterness  against  the 
I  mostly  white)  shopkeepers  known  as 
"honkles." 

Such  economic  deprivation  would  surely 
be  enough  to  spark  riots  on  its  own.  But  for 
good  measure,  the  Negroes  have  been  given 
sharp — and  Increasingly  frequent — doses  of 
political  frustration  over  the  last  decade 
since   the   Civil   Rights   Act   was   passed. 

The  period  has  been  marked  by  "signs  of 
progress"  apparent  to  the  middle-class,  but 
not  so  apparent  to  the  ghetto-dwellers  who 
are  mostly  Negroes.  Since  1957  eighteen 
Stat-es  and  many  cities  have  passed  laws  to 
protect  Negroes  from  discrimination  when 
ihey  buy  a  house.  But  as  the  majority  of 
Negroes  are  too  poor  to  buy.  the  benefits  are 
largely  s>-mbolic — and  naturally,  one  State 
or  city  rejecting  a  fair-housing  law  causes 
enough  affront  to  cancel  out  much  symbolic 
good. 

In  1960  John  Kennedy  won  the  Presidential 
campaign  on  a  strong  civil  rights  promise 
which  gained  him  crucial  Negro  support. 
Kennedy  claimed  that  Eisenhower  could 
wipye  out  all  housing  discrimination  with  "a 
stroke  of  the  pen" — which  was  true,  because 
the  Federal  government  is  the  ultimate  guar- 
antor of  all  mortgages.  But  in  offlce,  he  was 
a  slow  man  with  a  pen:  he  did  not  issue  an 
executive  order  until  1962.  And  then  it  only 
affected  housing  directly-backed  by  Federal 
money  and  sold  by  developers;  it  did  not 
touch  housing  directly  backed  by  schemes, 
or  even  owner-occupier  houses  within  the 
Federal  scheme.  Nor  did  it  apply  to  deals  in 
the  pipeline  and  so  it  was  12  months  coming 
into  effect. 

The  year  1964  saw  the  passing  of  the  much- 
acclaimed  Civil  Rights  Law:  a  fine  enough 
thing,  but  much  of  it  did  only  repeat  the  Civil 
Rights  Law  of  1875  which  had  been  largely 
voided  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  1883.  And  In 
the  same  year  several  cities,  seemingly  In 
response  to  a  national  campaign  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
adopted  ordinances  forbidding  the  council  to 
pass  fair-housing  laws.  The  year  saw  riots  In 
Harlem.  Rochester  (with  1,000  National 
Guards  out),  Jersey  City.  Philadelphia  and 
Bedford-Stuyvesant. 

Hope  revived  somewhat  when  President 
Johnson  swept  Into  office  with  sirong  civil- 
rights  programme  (adopting  as  a  campaign 
theme  the  civil-rights  song  We  Shall  Over- 
come 1 .  But  when  the  Congressional  elections 
of  1966  swept  away  the  Democratic  major- 
ities, the  Administration  swiftly  aismantled 
its  educational   civil-rights   programme. 

Mr.  Johnson  devoted  Just  45  words  to  civil- 
rlghts  in  his  Message  to  Congress  in  January 
1967:  but  lingered  sternly  on  ways  to  fight 
"crime  in  the  streets" — the  accepted  Gold- 
waterism  for  rebellious  Negroes. 

The  President's  barometric  reaction  to  the 
1966  elections  marked  the  real  beginning  of 
the  end  of  hope  among  the  Negro  leaders. 
By  summer  1967  the  posters  of  the  Black 
Panther  party  ("Move  on  over — or  we'll  move 
on  over  you")  were  proliferating  on  the 
ghetto  walls. 

Intractable,  perhaps — but  so  was  Congress. 
Last  year  14,000  children  were  killed  or 
maimed  by  rats  In  the  U.S.:  on  July  20  Con- 
gress killed  a  rat-control  bill  with  laughter 
about  "rat  patronage"  and  proposals  for  a 
"bug  corps." 

It  was  only  one  of  many  cute  made  at  social 
expenditure.  Mr.  Johnson  requested  *662 
million    for    a    "model    cities"    programme. 


which  was  cut  by  one-third.  He  asked  for  $40 
million  for  rent  subsidies,  but  got  nothing. 
He  asked  for  $230  million  for  public  trans- 
port programmes  but  this  was  cut  by  a 
quarter.  Congress  has  weakened  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  education  office  and  strength- 
ened the  states:  and  is  stalling  on  John- 
sons proposals  for  open  housing,  tighter 
penalties  for  denying  civil  rights,  and  tighter 
fair-employment  laws. 

The  Administration's  civil-rights  pro- 
gramme is  solidly  bogged-down.  and  the  civil 
rights  movement  that  was  Intended  to  create 
the  "beloved  society"  has  been  a  "certified 
corpse"  since  1966. 

"i'et  the  little  progress  that  has  been  made 
is  itself  a  danger:  a  study  of  the  terrible 
Watts  riots  of  1965  says  that  "resentment  is 
Just  as,  or  more  likely  to  find  expression  in 
riot  participation  by  those  who  are  better  off 
than  by  those  who  are  disadvantaged  " 

Alex's  de  Tocquvllle  said  of  the  French 
Revolution  that  "only  consummate  state- 
craft can  enable  a  king  to  save  his  throne 
when  after  a  long  spell  of  oppressive  rule  he 
sets  to  Improving  the  lot  of  his  subjects. 
Patiently  endured  so  long  as  it  seemed  be- 
yond redress,  a  grievance  comes  to  appear  In- 
tolerable once  the  possibility  of  removing  It 
crosses  men's  minds. 

There  are  few  signs  of  "consummate  state- 
craft." President  Johnson's  remedy  of  dis- 
cipline through  better  police  work  sounds 
hollow  even  to  an  American  audience  un- 
willing to  contemplate  what  does  need  to  be 
done. 

But  the  question  which  emerges  In  the  end 
Is  whether  white  America  realises  the  catas- 
trophe In  Its  midst,  or  perhaps  whether 
white  America  even  cares?  In  the  Watts  dis- 
trict of  Loe  Angeles,  where  the  riots  of  .Au- 
gust. 1965.  killed  34  people  and  caused  over 
£14  million-worth  of  damage,  the  Govern- 
ment has  since  spent  about  £1.5  million  in 
federal  aid.  But  51  percent,  of  that  has  gone 
simply  on  administration:  the  rest,  for  all 
the  change  social  workers  can  detect,  might 
have  run  into  the  sand. 

Across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco,  an- 
other poverty  programme  in  the  city  of  Oak- 
land has  consumed  almost  £10  million  m  the 
last  five  years  By  June  of  last  year  the  local 
unemployment  among  Negro  youths  of 
eighteeii-nineteen  years  was  a  record  32  per- 
cent. And  the  aid  programme  was  creating 
scarcely  any  new  Jobs.  There  Is  a  lot  of  work 
available,  on  the  subway  system  being  built 
in  the  area  as  part  of  San  Francisco's  new 
public  transport  network.  But  the  craft  un- 
ions on  the  subway  Jobs  are  so  segrega- 
tionallst  that  they  have  Insisted  that  white 
labour  be  imported 

That  degree  of  intransigence  has  much 
m  common  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives' attitude  to  the  rats.  Ultimately,  what 
is  terrifying  about  the  figure  of  14.000  chil- 
dren killed  or  maimed  by  rats  is  that  Amer- 
ica is  a  society  sophisticated  enough  to  pro- 
duce that  kind  of  statistic  but  now  appar- 
ently too  irresponsible  to  do  anything  about 
It. 


LOW  YIELDS  ON  PUBLIC  PROJECTS 
CALL  FOR  SPENDING  CUTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent newsletter  by  a  leading  financial 
concern  offers  some  penetrating  analysis 
of  our  current  economic  debate  over  the 
administration's  proposed  surtax.  Ga- 
briel T.  Kerekes,  in  "Trends  in  Capital 
Markets,"  which  is  published  by  Good- 
body  &  Co..  of  New  York,  notes  that — 

The  current  debate  as  to  the  relative  de- 
sirability of  a  tax  Increase  vs  borrowing  Is 
filled  with  agitated  and  persuasive  argu- 
ments on  both  sides.  Opponents  of  the  sur- 
tax, of  course,  point  out  Its  Inhlbltlve  effects. 
They  claim  that  more  often  than  not  the 
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ylelda  obtained  through  raising  taxes  remain 
far  below  expectations.  Thoee  who  wish  to 
see  the  surtax  enacted  contend  that  the  prime 
neceeslty  Is  for  the  transfer  of  real  resource* 
from  the  private  sector  to  the  public  sector  to 
permit  the  Federal  Government  to  carry  out 
the  hugh  International  and  domestic  respon- 
sibilities U  has  assumed.  They  emphasize 
that  the  availability  of  these  resources  would 
be  Jeopardized  if  consumers  and  business 
should  be  left  with  too  much  purchasing 
power  to  bid  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  no  justification  exists 
for  such  a  resource  transfer  as  envisioned 
by  proponents  of  the  surtax  if  the  return 
obtained  from  the  funds  in  the  public 
sector  are  unrealistically  below  the  re- 
turns possible  in  the  private  sector.  Yet, 
this  Is  exactly  the  result  that  follows 
administration  utilization  of  drastically 
low  discount  rates  for  many  projects. 

The  Economy  in  Government  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
has  jusi  completed  a  series  of  hearings 
Into  the  planning-programing-budget- 
Ing  system— PPB.  During  those  hearings 
a  panel  of  top  economists  unanimously 
agreed  that  administration  policy  em- 
ploying the  average  interest  rate  payable 
by  the  Treasury  on  interest-bearing  mar- 
ketable securities  is  very  wrong. 

The  rate  the  administration  has  been 
using  is  generally  around  3  percent; 
for  a  long  period  it  was  3'8  percent,  and 
more  recently  it  moved  up  to  3 '4  percent; 
nevertheless,  it  is  a  low  rate.  Pinning 
down  a  specific  private  sector  rate  is 
hard  to  do,  but  the  panel  testifying 
agreed  that  such  a  rate  would  be  at  a 
minimum  of  at  least  10  percent,  and  pos- 
sibly as  high  as  15  percent.  As  long  as 
such  a  diversity  between  the  public  and 
private  rates  is  allowed  to  continue,  re- 
source transfers  to  the  government  sec- 
tor will  lead  to  increasing  inflationary 
pressures.  It  will  also  lead  to  diminished 
economic  growth  because  the  private 
sector  with  an  average  return  of  better 
than  10  percent  literally  three  times  as 
high  a  return  as  the  public  section. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  the  admin- 
istration to  begin  utilizing  real  discount 
rates  in  planning  its  expenditure  pro- 
grams. Despite  the  hurt  cries  coming 
from  the  administration  when  we  sug- 
gest that  spending  programs  be  cut  back, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  vast  savings  could 
be  accomplished  to  establish  more  real- 
istically the  total  economic  costs  of  con- 
tinuing projects  set  up  under  the 
"wrong"  discount  rate. 


THE  VALUABLE  HELP  RENDERED 
THE  FAIRBANKS  FLOOD  VICTIMS 
BY  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE 
BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  what 
can  be  done  when  floodwaters  damage 
every  home  in  an  area  only  6  weeks  be- 
fore the  freezing  season  sets  in? 

This  problem  faced  the  residents  of 
the  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  area  last  month 
after  the  Chena  River  inundated  their 
homes  and  businesses. 

Because  It  was  essential  that  these 
homes  and  other  buildings  be  dried  be- 
fore cold  weather  arrived,  I  asked  for 
technical  assistance  from  the  building 
and  construction  experts  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 


The  response  was  quick  and  direct. 
Within  24  hours,  two  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  engineers,  William  C.  Cullen 
and  Clinton  W.  Phillips  were  assigned 
to  the  task.  They  flew  to  the  Fairbanks 
area  with  me  and  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee. 

After  a  field  survey  and  discussions 
with  Federal  and  State  officials,  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  engineers 
developed  recommendations  for  the  dry- 
ing of  buildings.  The  recommendations 
were  made  known  to  the  people  of  Fair- 
banks through  radio,  television,  leaflets, 
newspaper  stories,  and  meetings  with 
flood  victims. 

The  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  engineers 
Is  a  bright  landmark  in  Government- 
people  relations.  The  story  of  their  work 
appears  in  the  September  1967  issue  of 
the  Bureau's  employee  newspaper,  the 
NBS  Standard.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AriEU  F.'MaB.\.NKs  Flood:   NBS  Answers 
Alaska's  Call  for  Help 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Great  Fairbanks 
Flood,  Alaskans  called  out  for  help — to  re- 
habilitate their  homes  and  businesses,  to  "dry 
out"  before  the  winter  freeze  comes — and  the 
National  Bureau  of  Stand;TJds  answered  that 
call.  At  the  request  of  Senator  Ernest  Gruen- 
Ing  of  Alaska,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  a  team  from  the  Build- 
ing Research  Division,  William  C.  Cullen  and 
Clinton  W.  Fhllllps.  traveled  to  the  flood- 
ravaged  area  to  make  recommendations  on 
drying  out  the  water-soaked  buildings. 

The  Senator's  ofHce  called  the  Bureau  for 
help  on  the  afternoon  of  August  21  By  the 
next  afternoon.  Cullen  and  Phillips  had  been 
.'isslgned  the  task  and  were  flying  north  with 
Senator  Gruenlng  and  two  mmbeers  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  staff,  Joseph  Van 
Vladrlcken  and  Harold  SjTnes. 

The  arriving  delegation  found  that,  al- 
though flood  waters  had  subsided,  the  prob- 
lems were  not  over.  The  recalcitrant  Chena 
River  had  left  an  Inch  or  so  of  odorous  brown 
mud  on  all  level  surfaces.  Not  one  home 
In  Fairbanks  had  escaped  flood  damage.  Sen- 
ator Gruenlng  noted  that  this  disaster  Is 
even  worse  "than  the  Alaska  earthquake  of 
1964"  because  "no  one  who  has  a  house  or  a 
business  In  the  Fairbanks  area  escaped  dam- 
age. It  Is  universal,  and  in  most  cases  very 
substantial." 

At  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers"  head- 
quarters. Mr.  Cullen  and  Mr.  Phillips  were 
brought  up-to-date  on  the  damage,  the 
actions  that  had  been  taken,  and  those  that 
were  going  on  to  restore  utilities  and  to  get 
residents  back  In  their  homes.  The  two  men 
then  explained  that  they  were  there  repre- 
senting the  Building  Research  Division,  to 
provide  technical  assistance,  and  to  suggest 
procedures  for  the  rapid  drying  out  of  homes 
without  damaging  or  disturbing  building 
components  that  were  still  structually  sound. 
They  offered  the  support  of  NBS  In  other 
areas  where  Its  comfjetence  lies,  should  Fair- 
banks need  It. 

The  most  Important  fact — the  one  that 
shaped  all  rehabilitation  efforts — was  the 
rapid  approach  of  Alaska's  freezing  season, 
only  a  month  to  six  weeks  away.  Because  of 
this,  homes  had  to  be  dried  and  dehumidified 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

To  get  a  first-hand  look  at  the  damage, 
Mr.  Cullen  and  Mr.  Phillips  toured  the  area, 
along  with  Senator  Gruenlng,  Mr.  Symes  and 
Mr.  Van  Vladrlcken:  Creath  Tooley.  Regional 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning: 
EHmer  Gagon,  Director  of  the  Federal  Hotis- 
Ing  Administration  for  Alaska:  Joseph  Hong 


of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  Alaska's  Secretary  of  State 
Keith  Miller;  and  William  J.  Nleml.  Regional 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration. The  residential  streets  of  Fair- 
banks looked  as  If  a  giant  rummage  sale  were 
underway.  Chairs,  tables,  lamps — all  kinds 
of  household  possessions — were  strewn  over 
the  lawns  and  roofs  to  dry;  clothing  and 
linens  festooned  the  trees.  Some  belongings, 
beyond  repair,  waited  to  be  hauled  away  to 
the  trash  pile.  The  damage  was  extensive. 
The  majority  of  homes  had  been  flooded  to 
a  maximum  of  36  Inches  above  the  living 
room  floor  level.  In  most  cases,  the  heating 
systems  were  housed  In  the  basement,  and 
were  therefore — because  of  the  flooding — no 
longer  operable.  Small  portable  heaters  had 
to  be  used  to  begin  the  drying  out  process. 
The  preliminary  estimate  of  damage  to  pri- 
vate and  public  buildings  was  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $150  million,  not  Includ- 
ing personal  property  losses,  such  as  furni- 
ture and  clothing.  Ninety  eight  percent  of 
the  losses  suffered  were  categorized  uninsur- 
able In  relation  to  flood  damage. 

Based  on  briefings,  their  observations  and 
professional  knowledge,  critical  examinations 
of  the  damage,  and  discussions  with  local 
engineers  and  flood  victims,  Mr.  Cullen  and 
Mr.  Phillips  made  the  following  recommen- 
dations to  the  citizens  of  Fairbanks: 

1.  Remove  standing  water  from  the  btilld- 
ings  by  pumping,  balling,  etc. 

2.  Repair  the  heating  system  as  soon  as 
possible. 

3.  Operate  the  heating  system  at  a  higher 
than  normal  thermostatic  setting  (80  to 
90°  F.) .  Leave  lA-indows  and  doors  open  until 
the  Interior  of  the  structure  has  dried  out. 

4.  After  the  interior  has  been  reasonably 
dried,  continue  to  operate  the  heating  system 
at  a  higher  than  normal  temperature,  with 
doors  and  windows  only  partially  opened  to 
drive  out  the  water  from  the  Insulation, 
sheathing,  to  the  exterior  walls. 

5.  Do  not  remove  Interior  walls  or  the 
vapor  barriers  located  directly  beneath  the 
wall  unless  !t  Is  absolutely  necessary  for 
their  replacement  due  to  physical  damage. 
If  damage  to  the  vapor  barrier  Is  apparent, 
It  should  be  repaired  Immediately. 

6.  Do  not  remove  or  open  exterior  walls 
unless  absolutely  necessary.  Drying  of  In- 
sulation and  sheathing  In  the  walls  will  be 
hastened  If  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  ex- 
terior walls  can  be  opened  by  some  means  at 
each  stud  space  to  provide  for  increased 
ventilation  of  the  stud  spaces.  This  proce- 
dure should  be  followed  only  If  It  can  be 
accomplished  easily  and  repaired  easily.  It  Is 
Important  that  all  buildings  which  have 
been  flooded  be  heated  during  the  winter  to 
avoid  further  and  serious  damage  by  freez- 
ing of  water  In  walls,  foundations,  and  sur- 
rounding earth. 

The  recommendations  were  sent  out  to  the 
people  through  radio  messages,  leaflets, 
newspaper  articles,  and  through  meetings 
with  the  Citizens  Coordinating  Committee, 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the 
American  Red  Cross,  as  well  as  direct  com- 
munications with  the  residents  of  the  homes 
visited.  At  one  point,  the  two  NBS  repre- 
sentatives appeared  on  the  local  radio  sta- 
tion with  Senator  Gruenlng  to  air  and  fur- 
ther stress  these  recommendations. 

So.  as  the  winter  freeze  approaches,  the 
people  of  Fairbanks  will  be  able  once  again 
to  occupy  their  homes  with  confidence, 
thanks  to  two  "rescuers"  from  the  Building 
Research  Division. 


THE  FOOTBALL  COACHING  STAFFS 
OF  GEORGIA  TECH  AND  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  GEORGIA 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
my  warm  friends  and  constituents  has 
brought  to  my  attention  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle published  In  the  Atlanta  Journal 
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and  Constitution  magazine  of  Septem- 
ber 17  about  the  football  coaching  staff 
of  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology', 
better  known  as  Georgia  Tech. 

Georgia  Tech  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing engineering  schools  in  the  Na- 
tion. Moreover,  over  the  years  it  has  com- 
piled a  remarkable  record  on  the  grid- 
iron, and  the  Georgia  Tech  Yellowjack- 
ets  are  nationally  known  as  a  hard- 
playing,  effective  foe  on  the  football  field. 
Even  more  remarkable,  as  the  magazine 
article  points  out,  in  the  64-year  history 
of  the  Georgia  Tech  athletic  program. 
Tech  has  had  only  four  football  coaches, 
the  last  being  the  well-known  and  re- 
spected Bobby  Dodd,  before  his  retire- 
ment this  year  to  turn  this  position  over 
to  Bud  Carson. 

From  any  standpoint,  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  only  four  coaches  at 
Georgia  Tech  in  well  over  a  half  centui-y 
is  indeed  extraordinary.  Moreover,  the 
athletic  pron-ram  at  Georgia  Tech  has 
been  a  great  force  in  molding  the  char- 
acter and  the  bodies  of  some  of  Georgia's 
finest  young  men. 

As  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  which  will  meet  Georgia  Tech 
on  the  gridiron  on  December  2,  I  can 
commend  Georgia  Tech  for  its  outstand- 
ing athletic  program,  but  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  wish  Tech  success  on 
that  day.  My  best  wishes  must  go  to 
Georgia  Bulldogs'  coach  Vince  Dooley, 
who  has  been  coach  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  for  3  years,  and  in  those  3  years 
has  put  teams  on  the  field  that  have 
emerged  victorious  over  Georgia  Tech. 
And  in  order  to  underscore  my  allegiance 
to  my  alma  mater,  I  also  am  compelled  to 
comment  on  a  splendid  article  in  the 
same  magazine,  September  24,  about 
Coach  Dooley. 

I  invite  these  articles  to  the  attention 
of  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  these  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tech's  Four  Coaches  in  64  Years 
(By  Furman  Blsher) 
Football  w^as  a  relatively  inconsequential 
aspect  of  the  tribal  routine  at  Georgia  Tech 
untU  one  day  In  October  1903.  On  that  day, 
Oct.  17,  Georgia  Tech  played  a  team  from 
Clemson  College  on  a  field  wet  and  slow  and 
not  given  to  high  scoring,  and  Georgia  Tech 
was  annihilated,  73-0. 

In  the  stunned  aftermath  of  that  dreadful 
moment,  some  of  the  Georgia  Tech  people, 
led  by  an  alumnus  ('99)  named  Frank 
Turner,  decided  that  the  school  must  achieve 
respectability  on  the  athletic  field,  and  that 
to  do  so,  what  was  needed  was  a  coach  like 
this  remarkable  fellow,  Helsman,  who 
coached  at  Clemson. 

In  fact,  why  not  Helsman? 
And  so  In  time,  for  an  increase  In  salary 
amounting  to  $50  a  month,  John  W.  Helsman 
was  hired  as  Georgia  Techs  first  full-time, 
card-carrying  football  coach  in  1904.  As  a 
kind  of  Justification  of  the  gesture.  Georgia 
Tech  narrowed  its  margin  with  Clemson  by 
exactly  73  points  In  Helsman's  first  season. 
The  two  teams  tied,  11-11. 

Football  was  so  nebulous  In  nature  at 
Tech  prior  to  Helsman  that  even  today  the 
most  resourceful  of  historians  cannot  deter- 
mine the  name  of  the  party  he  succeeded. 
Student-athletee.  interested  professors  and 
one  year  a  young  lleut<»nant  from  F^.  Mc- 
Pherson — his  name  was  Leonard  Wood,  who 
later  had  an  Army  post  named  for  him — had 


coached  the  Tech  football  team  since  the 
first  one  was  formed  in  1892.  It  was  hardly  a 
team,  more  a  "club."  Anybody  who  walked 
In  off  the  street,  had  two  arms,  two  legs  and 
wasn't  blind,  could  play,  but  obviously  In- 
effectually. Before  Helsman,  Tech  had  won 
only  eight  games,  and  only  two  of  those  in 
1903.  and  so  the  name  of  that  unfortunate 
mentor  is  Just  as  well  lost  in  the  ravel  of 
time. 

But  the  others,  those  who  were  paid  and 
professional  at  their  work,  belong  to  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  clique  all  their  own.  Peculiar 
One  (1)  because  of  the  excluslveness  of  their 
group.  Peculiar  Two  (2)  because  neither  of 
them  was  ever  forcibly  disengaged. 

In  other  words,  Georgia  Tech  Is  believed 
to  be  the  only  major  academic  institution 
which  has  had  only  three  head  coaches  and 
which  has  never  fired  one. 

This  year  the  club  has  added  a  fourth. 
His  name  is  Leon  Halden  (Bud)  Carson. 
Only  a  fool  would  walk  onto  such  a  stage 
without  some  trace  of  fear  and  trembling 
when  following  such  an  act  as  John  W. 
Helsman,  William  A.  Alexander  and  Robert 
L.  Dodd,  all  three  big  winners  in  the  pro- 
fession of  their  choice  and  all  three  perma- 
nently memorialized  In  the  National  Football 
Hall  of  Fame. 

One  night  last  summer,  long  after  the  sxm 
had  set  even  by  the  Eastern  Dayhght  stand- 
ard, and  all  other  true-blue  businessmen 
were  safely  home  with  their  families.  Bud 
Carson  was  discovered  In  his  office  at  Georgia 
Tech. 

"What  are  you  doing  here  at  this  hour?" 
I  asked. 

■Panicking,"  he  said.  "I  want  to  be  In  good 
practice  to  handle  It  when  it  really  comes 
during  the  season." 

You  might  consider  It  unusual  that  the 
first  and  the  latest  of  Georgia  Tech's  head 
football  coaches  are  native  Pennsylvanlans, 
and  western  Pennsylvania  at  that.  Helsman 
came  from  Tittisviile.  famed  for  Its  history 
in  oil  and  petroleum,  and  Carson  came  from 
Freeport.  famous  for  next  to  nothing. 

You  might  consider  It  unusual,  too,  that 
both  came  into  their  positions  "foreign"  to 
the  campus,  while  Bill  Alexander  and  Bobby 
Dodd  both  spent  years  of  apprenticeship  In 
the  shadow  of  the  bell  tower,  Helsman.  of 
course,  was  a  transient  mercenary.  He  had 
already  coached  at  .  .  .  well,  better  yet,  lets 
take  a  good.  long,  uncluttered  look  at  all 
four,  man  by  man.  and  see  what  sort  of 
people  have  created  this  dynasty  which  has 
defied  the  erosion  of  time  and  the  capricious 
disposition  of  alumni: 

HEISMAN    (1904-19) 

He  had  already  coached  at  four  colleges 
before  he  reached  Georgia  Tech,  beginning 
at  Oberlin  In  1892,  then  to  Akron  University, 
then  to  Auburn,  then  to  Clemson,  After 
Georgia  Tech,  he  moved  successively  to 
Pennsylvania,  Washington  &  Jefferson  and 
Rice,  but  never  again  found  the  touch  that 
created  his  remarkable  record  at  Georgia 
Tech.  Here,  his  teams  won  120  games,  lost 
only  29  and  tied  6. 

After  retirement  at  Rice,  Helsman  became 
athletic  director  of  the  Downtown  Athletic 
Club  in  New  York  City,  and  It  was  here  that 
his  immortality  was  assured.  After  his  death 
m  1936,  the  Downtown  Athletic  Club  cre- 
ated the  Helsman  Award  in  his  memory,  and 
the  winner  of  the  Helsman  Award  Is  general- 
ly acknowledged  as  the  outstanding  college 
football  player  of  each  year,  beginning  with 
Jay  Berwanger  of  Chicago  down  through 
Steve  Spurrier  of  Florida, 

Helsman  was  a  complex  personality  who 
operated  as  If  he  were  a  world  to  himself. 
He  regarded  his  opinions  as  unchallengeable. 
He  had  a  brilliant  football  mind  and  wasn't 
at  all  unwilling  to  make  an  opinion  official  by 
his  own  proclamation.  He  was  an  arrogant 
man  and  his  football  players,  so  the  histo- 
rians say,  lived  and  played  In  fear  of  him. 

However,    a    contemporary    sports    writer. 


Fuzzy  Woodruff,  who  was  with  The  Atlanta 
Constitution  at  that  time,  tempers  the  views 
of  Helsman  detractors  in  a  series  of  books  he 
wrote  called  "History  of  Southern  Football," 

"I  knew  him,  I  guess,"  Woodruff  wrote,  "as 
intimately  as  anyoody  ever  knew  Helsman, 
for  the  great  coach  was  never  a  man  to  en- 
courage Intimacies,  He  had  received  his  foot- 
ball training  at  Brown  and  at  the  Umverslty 
of  Pennsylvania  and  he  had  not  stopped  at 
being  a  great  football  player.  He  was  a  great 
football  student.  , . . 

"This  l.<=  wTltten  years  after  old  'Hels'  had 
disappeared  from  Southern  Conference  foot- 
ball, after  he  has  given  up  the  game  for  good. 
I  understand.  It  Is  written  to  curry  f.tvor  with 
no  man.  I  know  there  are  men  who  will  take 
exceptions  to  these  paragraphs,  but  they  are 
WTltten  In  hope  that  future  football  genera- 
tions may  have  a  correct  Idea  of  a  gentle- 
man much  abused," 

Something  In  support  of  Woodruff's  portrait 
of  the  man  is  found  in  the  manner  in  which 
Helsman  left  Georgia  Tech,  When  he  arrived, 
he  was  Indeed  supreme  among  Southern 
coaches,  but  simultaneous  with  that  arrival, 
Dan  McGugin  came  to  Vanderbllt  and  Mike 
Donahue  came  to  Auburn.  These  two  young 
bucks  swept  to  Instant  glory.  Helsman  was 
shot  down,  and  he  had  to  claw  his  way  back 
to  dominance  But  he  did.  and  was  in  full 
flight  again,  three  national  championships 
and  a  covey  of  All-Americans  behind  him 
when,  shortly  after  the  1919  season,  he  called 
Chip  Robert'  of  the  athletic  board,  and  gave 
him  some  stunning  news, 

"Mrs.  Helsman  and  I  have  agreed  to  a 
divorce.  There  are  no  hard  feelings.  However, 
we  have  agreed  that  we  must  not  live  In  the 
same  town.  Wherever  Mrs,  Helsman  chooses 
to  live,  I  will  live  elsewhere,'' 

Mrs.  Helsman  chose  Atlanta.  Coach  Hels- 
man then  resigned  and  left  to  accept  his  new 
position  at  Pennsylvania,  which  had  been 
trying  to  pipe  him  back  to  his  old  campus. 

ALEXANDER   (1920-44) 

A  peculiar  thing  about  him.  he  lived  a  good 
part  of  his  boyhood  in  Athens.  In  sight  of  the 
Georgia  campus,  but  he  was  determined  to 
go  to  college  at  Georgia  Tech.  Perhaps  It  was 
the  attractiveness  of  Helsman.  who  reached 
Atlanta  about  this  time.  And  then,  too.  he 
was  not  a  born-and-bred,  dyed-ln-the-wool 
Athenian. 

He  was  bom  In  Mud  River,  Ky.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  six  and  his  mother  sup- 
ported her  two  children  as  a  schoolteacher 
and  moved  from  Kentucky  to  Tennessee  to 
Georgia. 

As  a  student  and  an  athlete,  .Alexander 
apparently  left  a  good  deal  to  be  desired, 
but  not  as  a  man.  He  used  up  six  years  to 
complete  a  four-year  course  at  Georgia  Tech, 
though  It  should  be  said  In  his  behalf  that 
he  was  a  self-help  student.  He  was  never 
more  than  a  "scrub" — ^they  call  It  "bench" 
these  days — as  a  player.  After  graduation, 
however,  he  was  invited  to  remain  on  the 
campus,  first  as  a  mathematics  instructor, 
and  tb»n  as  an  assistant  to  Helsman,  Foot- 
ball soon  became  the  consuming  influence. 

When  Helsman  departed  some  members  of 
the  Tech  administrative  staff  began  casting 
about  for  a  "name."  such  as  Gil  Doble.  then 
celebrated  In  the  East.  Chip  Robert  sttimped 
for  Alexander  and  It  was  Alexander  who  got 
the  job. 

When  he  retired  after  the  1944  season,  his 
teams  had  won  134  games,  lost  95  and  tied 
15. 

Many  men  have  written  many  sentences 
about  Alexander  the  Man.  Generally,  they 
all  add  up  to  the  same  conclusion. 

"Under  him,"  Ralph  McGUl  haa  written, 
"character-building  was  a  part  of  football, 
not  a  cynical  phrase  as  It  Is  today.  .  .  Not 
many  persons  really  knew  him.  He  was  shy. 
He  wore  severeness  like  a  cloak.  His  tongue 
could  rasp  like  a  file.  But  this  was  merely 
a  defense  of  a  man  who  was.  In  truth,  the 
gentlest  of  men,  the  softest  touch,  the  kind- 
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est  and  most  oompaselonate  friend  a  man 
could  have." 

No  one  knew  Alexander  quite  as  well  as 
Bobby  Dodd.  the  man  "Coach  Alex" — that 
wa«  Oodd'a  title  for  him— choee  to  succeed 
him. 

Dodd  has  often  described  him  In  this  man- 
ner: "The  Old  Man  had  the  football  know- 
how  of  Knute  Rockne,  the  sense  of  humor 
and  the  story-telling  ability  of  Mark  Twain, 
the  storehouse  of  miscellaneous  Information 
of  John  Kleran.  and  the  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  Dorothy  DUc." 

Alexander's  retirement  and  Dodd's  succes- 
sion as  head  coach  leaked  out  prematurely 
through  the  old  football  announcer,  Harry 
WUmer.  In  the  long  run.  though,  It  came  off 
in  the  orderly  manner  In  which  Georgia  Tech 
has  handled  Us  football  affairs,  and  once 
again  It  was  that  man  Chip  Robert  who  was 
behind  the  scene  directing  the  traflBc. 

DODD    (1943-661 

This  man  sort  of  defies  description  as  a 
football  coach  when  you  consider  the  mold 
of  such  men.  He  was  nothing  that  either 
Helsman  or  Alexander  was.  except  coach, 
neither  the  driver  that  Helsman  was,  nor 
the  preclslonlst  that  Alexander  was,  but  one 
who,  as  long  as  time  and  trends  would  allow 
It,  kept  some  fun  In  the  game. 

He  had  a  glorious  collection  of  assets  un- 
related to  coaching.  He  believed  that  good 
fortune  follows  those  who  "think  lucky."  He 
had  an  enormously  well-developed  sense  of 
public  relations.  His  greatest  assets  of  all, 
though.  Including  his  ability  as  a  coach  and 
his  knowledge  of  football,  was  his  personal 
charm. 

Dcdd  was  one  of  those  rare  combinations 
of  men-athletes,  able  to  play  as  an  All-Amer- 
Ican  and  later  able  to  coach  successfully.  Not 
many  All-Amerlcans  have  ever  become  great 
coaches. 

His  record  at  Georgia  Tech  was  165  games 
won,  64  lost  and  8  tied.  As  a  bowl  coach,  he 
was  superb.  His  teams  won  9  and  lost  4,  but 
at  one  time  they  had  a  streak  of  six  straight. 

No  college  coach  has  ever  made  himself 
more  accessible  and  been  more  friendly  to 
newspapermen  than  Dodd.  Therefore,  his 
Image  nationally  Is  one  that  glows.  He  has 
never  practiced  medlclne-show  tactics  or 
demagoguery.  Dodd  Is  the  same  here  as  he  Is 
there,  and  now  as  he  will  be  then.  He  has 
tripped  once  In  a  while  and  he'll  probably 
trip  again,  but  not  over  a  phoneylsm. 

"We're  not  miracle-workers,"  he  once  said, 
"but  you  send  us  a  g^ood  boy  to  Georgia  Tech 
and  we'll  send  you  a  good  boy  home." 

When  the  end  come  for  him,  It  was  by 
personal  choice.  Mental  and  physical  fatigue 
began  flailing  at  him.  A  lot  of  the  fun  had 
gone  out  of  coaching.  He  wanted  to  move 
cut  while  everybody  was  In  a  good  humor. 

Last  Feb.  6,  Dodd  announced  his  retire- 
ment. I  had  the  honor  of  breaking  the 
siory.  Three  days  later  Georgia  Tech  an- 
nounced his  successor. 

CARSON     (1967-?  I 

Once  again  Georgia  Tech  reached  out  for 
an  assistant,  though  Carson  had  been  on 
the  campus  only  a  year.  He  had  impressed 
the  people  with  his  knowledge  and  preach- 
ments of  defense.  His  contributions  to 
Dodd's  final  season,  one  of  mellow  success, 
had  not  gone  overlooked. 

Here,  too,  is  another  man  of  personality 
and  charm.  He  is  articulate  among  audiences 
of  varying  tastes.  He  is  devoted  to  his  labor, 
has  confidence,  drives  hard  and  expects 
nothing  less  than  success  as  a  result. 

Carson  played  football  at  North  Carolina 
at  160  pounds.  He  was  a  safetyman  in  the 
first  hot  run  of  platoon  football.  One  reason 
he  wasn't  a  tailback,  his  chosen  trade,  was 
that  Charlie  Justice  was  there  ahead  of  him 
at  Chapel  Hill 

Carson  spent  two  years  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  two  years  as  a  high  school  coach, 
one  as  a  college  freshman  coach  and  later 


six  years  as  a  varsity  assistant  at  North 
Carolina,  and  one  year  as  an  assistant  at 
South  Carolina  before  reaching  Georgia 
Tech, 

He  faced  the  first  season  at  Georgia  Tech 
with  the  cold,  clear-eyed,  level-headed  atti- 
tude of  a  man  who  knows  why  he  Is  here. 
"Anything  less  than  7-3  Is  not  a  good  sea- 
son," he  said.  And  then  he  sald,'You  beat 
Georgia,  you're  In  business.  You  don't  beat 
Georgia,  you're  out  of  business." 

It  is  oddly  coincidental  that  all  three 
former  Georgia  Tech  football  coaches,  Hels- 
man, Alexander  and  Dodd,  all  lost  the  last 
games  they  coached  at  the  school.  Helsman 
lost  to  Auburn.  Alexander  and  Dodd  lost  In 
bowl  games.  Alexander  to  Tulsa  In  the  Sugar 
Bowl  and  Dodd  to  Florida  In  the  Orange 
Bowl.  Yet,  defeat  and  dissatisfaction  among 
alumni  played  no  part  in  their  departure. 

Thus.  Bud  Carson  moves  Into  a  coaching 
situation  unique  in  this  country.  Usually, 
a  new  football  coach  has  two  or  three  years 
of  immunity  to  the  displeasure  of  his  con- 
stituents. This  Is  because  he  Is  following  a 
failure,  a  loser  who  moved  on  under  duress. 
The  new  coach  is  endowed  with  the  image 
of  a  saviour.  Whatever  he  does  is  super,  if 
only  on  the  basis  of  relativity. 

Carson  has  no  such  conditions  In  his  fa- 
vor. He  Is  not  succeeding  a  failure.  He  Is 
succeeding  success.  After  Dodd,  what  can 
you  do  for  an  encore? 

ViNCE  Dooley's  Success  Stoby 
(By  Jesse  Outlar) 

From  his  office  In  the  $4  million  coliseum 
Vlnce  Dooley  had  gone  to  Sanford  Stadium, 
recently  enlarged  to  58.773  seats  at  a  cost  of 
S3  million,  and  now  the  Georgia  head  foot- 
ball coach  was  dining  in  new  $1  million 
McWhorter  Hall,  the  plush  new  home  of  uni- 
versity athletes, 

Dooley  was  discussing  his  defending  SEC 
and  Cotton  Bowl  champs,  who  finished  fourth 
last  season  in  the  AP  and  UPI  national  foot- 
ball polls.  Pre-season  publications  have  made 
the  Bulldogs  a  consensus  choice  for  fifth 
in  the  current  national  standings. 

Plainly,  athletic  prosperity  has  reached  an 
all-time  pinnacle  at  Georgia.  Dtirlng  Joel 
Eaves'  ultra  successful  regime  Georgia  has 
added  Vlnce  Dooley  and  $8  million  in  athletic 
facilities. 

A  dozen  days  after  Dr,  O.  C,  Aderhold,  then 
university  president,  announced  on  Nov.  22, 
1963.  that  Joel  Eaves,  Auburn  basketball 
coach,  was  the  new  Georgia  athletic  director, 
there  was  a  vital  Investment  of  less  than  $5 
for  a  phone  call. 

Athletic  Director  Eaves  called  Dooley  and 
invited  him  to  become  the  new  Georgia  head 
football  coach.  Dooley,  then  the  Auburn 
freshman  coach  and  varsity  scout,  was  on  a 
recruiting  mission  In  Memphis.  By  dark  on 
that  date.  Dec.  4.  1963,  31-year-old  Vince 
Dooley  had  been  signed  as  the  21st  head  foot- 
ball coach  at  Georgia. 

When  Dooley  arrived  in  Athens  to  be  inter- 
viewed by  the  athletic  board.  Eaves  was  the 
only  man  in  the  room  he  knew  personally. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  sensational  record 
chat  the  athletic  board  unanimously  and 
wisely  approved  Eaves'  recommendation.  But 
why  would  Eaves  gamble  his  future  on  an 
unproven  freshman  coach,  particularly  since 
Georgia  had  won  10  games  In  three  seasons 
under  former  freshman  coach  Johnny 
Griffith? 

Georgia  alumni  wanted  the  Bulldogs  to 
enjoy  again  the  prestige  known  In  the  days 
when  Wallace  Butts'  teams  won  four  SEC 
titles  and  visited  eight  bowls. 

What  Eaves  said  to  the  press  on  the  after- 
noon of  Dec.  4,  1963,  has  been  repeated  many 
times  by  jubilant  Georgia  old  grads,  but 
Eaves  said  it  before  Dooley  won  a  single  game. 
He  said,  "For  a  long  time  I  have  thought  that 
Dooley  was  an  excellent  prospect  as  a  head 
coach.  You  get  to  know  a  man  when  you 
coach  him  and  scout  with  him.  I'll  tell  you 


why  I  picked  Dooley.  He  has  Intelligence, 
poise,  confidence;  he  won't  panic.  He  s  an 
organizer.  He  has  character,  dignity;  he  can 
be  tough  and  he  Is  a  competitor." 

Tbo&e  traits  outlined  so  vividly  by  Eaves 
have  been  the  traits  so  evident  during 
Dooley's  surge  near  the  top  of  the  coaching 
profession. 

Now,  on  the  eve  of  his  fourth  seaian  In 
Athens,  Dooley  sat  In  McWhorter  Hall,  named 
after  Georgia's  first  All-Amerlcan,  the  late 
Bob  McWhorter,  and  recalled  the  first  game, 

Auburn-grad  Dooley,  who  had  three  Au- 
burn alumni  on  his  Georgia  staff,  had  drawn 
Alabama  for  an  opener  in  Coach  Bear  Bry- 
ants own  backyard  in  Tuscaloosa. 

'We  had  worked  so  hard,  the  players  and 
coaches,  getting  ready  for  that  game,  (or  it 
obviously  meant  so  much  to  us,"  Dooley  re- 
called. 'Well,  Alabama  clobbered  us  31-3.  It 
was  a  night  game.  We  went  back  to  Athens 
and  in  tlie  wee  hours  when  I  got  home  my 
wife,  Barbara,  was  still  sleeping,  I  walked  in 
numb  from  fatigue  and  the  game.  I'll  never 
forget.  She  raised  up  in  bed  and  said.  How've 
you  been?' 

"You  know  how  you  are  when  you  re  ex- 
hausted and  in  a  state  of  shock.  I  started 
laughing.  How  had  I  been?  Right  then  I  re- 
solved that  we'd  start  over,  and  we  did.  When 
we  studied  movies  that  Sunday,  strangely 
enough,  despite  the  score,  we  discovered  that 
our  men  had  played  fine  football.  We  had 
done  a  lousy  Job  of  coaching.  We  had  hit 
^nth  Alabama,  but  poor  coaching,  mostly  by 
me.  beat  us." 

Adversity  frequently  is  an  excellent  teach- 
er, and  the  Bulldogs  haven't  been  routed 
since  that  night  In  Tuscaloosa.  In  the  vital 
weeks  that  followed  Dooley  rallied  players 
and  coaches  and  laid  the  platform  of  pride 
and  desire  which  is  the  trademark  ct  his 
Georgia  teams,  Georgia  finished  the  surprise 
:eam  of  the  SEC  with  a  6-3-1  record,  beating 
Georgia  Tech  in  the  final  game  and  Texas 
Tech  m  the  Sun  Bowl, 

The  second  season  In  Athens  produced  high 
and  low  points  of  the  Dooley  career. 

"The  opening  game  with  Alabama  would 
have  to  be  the  most  exciting,"  observed  Doo- 
ley, who  rarely  gets  excited.  "Coming  :rom 
behind  to  beat  Alabama  18-17  on  TV  would 
have  to  be  the  high  point.  And  the  way  we 
won,  on  a  73 -yard  pass  play  from  Kirby 
Moore  to  Pat  Hodgson,  who  lateraled  to  Bob 
Taylor;  and  then  going  for  two  and  making 
It.  Two  weeks  later  we  upset  Michigan,  and 
we  beat.  Georgia  Tech  in  the  last  game. 

"But  the  lowest  point  came  in  between. 
After  losing  to  Florida  State  and  Kentucky 
we  still  had  a  chance  to  win  the  title,  and  the 
players  played  well  enough  to  win,  but  we 
lost  to  Florida  and  Auburn  on  two  plays.  That 
was  the  lowest  I've  been  after  a  game — after 
we  lost  to  Auburn." 

Georgia  bounced  back  and  beat  Tech.  but 
alumni  didn't  have  long  to  celebrate,  for 
they  almost  lost  Dooley  to  Oklahoma  during 
a  frantic  week  in  December. 

Oklahoma  antied  up  much  more  than 
Etooley  was  making  at  Georgia,  not  to  men- 
tion fringe  benefits  which  eventually  would 
have  made  him  a  wealthy  coach.  Georgia 
made  counter  offers,  and  the  alumni  flooded 
the  Dooley  residence  with  phone  calls,  tele- 
grams, poems  and  songs. 

Dooley  says  his  decision  was  easy  after 
Georgia  made  a  salary  adjustment. 

"Seriously,  money  wasn't  the  only  thing, 
or  I  would  have  gone,"  said  Dooley.  "I  real- 
ized what  I  owed  Coach  Eaves  and  Georgia 
people  and  the  players  and  the  high  school 
boys  we'd  recruited.  Only  two  years  previously 
Coach  Eaves  and  Georgia  had  given  me  a 
chance  to  become  a  head  coach. 

"Until  Coach  Eaves  called  me  that  day  In 
Memphis  I  honestly  hadn't  thought  he'd 
offer  me  the  Georgia  Job.  I  figured  he  would 
get  a  big  name  coach,  and  I  was  planning  to 
Join  Prank  Broyles  as  an  as&lstant  at 
Arkansas. 
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"I  was  confident  that  sooner  or  later  I'd 
get  a  chance  to  become  a  head  coach.  That's 
what  I  had  In  mind  when  I  asked  Coach 
Jordan  to  let  me  coach  the  Auburn  fresh- 
men." 

Dooley  reiterated  that  he  had  considered  a 
military  career  while  serving  two  years  In 
the  Marine  Corps  following  hla  playing 
career  at  Auburn.  If  Coach  Jordan  hadn't 
had  a  Job  available  in  1956,  Capt.  Dooley 
might  have  become  a  career  officer. 

Still  later,  If  Dooley  hadn't  become  a  head 
coach  he'd  probably  have  become  a  history 
professor.  While  serving  as  an  assistant  at 
Auburn  he  took  more  than  80  hours  of  his- 
tory and  earned  a  masters  In  1963.  He  Is  the 
only  coach  In  history  to  write  a  thesis  on 
■The  United  States  Senator  James  Thomas 
Heflln  and  the  Democratic  Party  Split  In 
.Alabama," 

The  intellectual  coach  still  finds  time  to 
browse  around  the  university  library,  but 
since  coming  to  Georgia  he's  getting  behind 
In  his  history.  His  wife  Barbara,  a  beauty 
with  brains  and  two  degrees,  Is  now  working 
on  her  doctorate  in  guidance  and  counseling. 
She  also  teaches  a  speech  class  at  the 
university. 

Coach  Dooley  Is  not  egotistical  by  nature 
and  he  doesn't  have  to  guard  against  becom- 
ing overawed  by  his  coaching  awards. 

"There's  always  one  less  great  coach  than 
you  think,"  says  Barbara  Dooley  when 
Georgia  success  Is  discussed  by  her  husband. 

When  Dooley  was  elected  king  by  an  At- 
lanta club,  coronation  ceremonies  were  de- 
layed because  the  crown  was  too  small.  "It 
will  fit  Just  as  soon  as  he  loses  two  or  three 
games."  advised  Mrs.  Dooley. 

The  Dooleys  first  met  when  Barbara 
Meshad  of  Birmingham  was  a  coed  at  Au- 
burn. She  became  Interested  In  football  after 
she  became  Interested  In  Vlnce. 

The  Dooleys  have  three  children:  Deanna, 
6;  Danny,  4;  and  Denlse,  3, 

Deanna  obviously  takes  after  her  father. 
After  losing  a  toy  travel  game  to  her  father, 
she  frowned  at  him  and  said,  "I  Just  can't 
stand  to  lose.  I  can't  stand  It." 

Neither  can  Vlnce  Dooley.  whose  teams  for 
three  years  have  composed  a  rebuilding  rec- 
ord of  23-8-1,  a  fantastic  mark  when  you 
ponder  that  Georgia  had  logged  only  two 
winning  campaigns  in  nine  previous  seasons. 

Success  and  Dooley  have  run  as  an  entry 
since  prep  days  at  McGlll  High  In  Mobile, 
where  he  earned  all-star  credentials  In  foot- 
ball and  basketball.  Along  the  way  Dooley 
hasn't  met  anyone  whom  he  holds  in  higher 
esteem  than  his  high  school  coach,  Ray  Di- 
charry,  who  now  coaches  in  Tampa, 

"He  did  a  great  deal  to  turn  me  in  the  right 
direction  off  the  field,"  says  Dooley.  "He  had 
great  Influence  on  me," 

Dooley  also  has  enormous  respect  for  his 
college  coach  and  former  boss.  Ralph  Jordan 
Jordan  called  Dooley  a  "coach  on  the  field" 
when  Vlnce  was  quarterbacking  the  Plains- 
men. Vlnce  llst^  Bobby  Dodd  of  Georgia  Tech. 
Bud  Wilkinson  of  Oklahoma,  Wallace  Butts 
of  Georgia.  Bear  Bryant  of  Alabama  and 
Frank  Broyles  of  Arkansas  as  college  coaches 
he  observed  attentively. 

Dicharry,  still  close  to  Dooley  today,  re- 
calls his  prize  pupil,  "I  always  knew  that 
Vlnce  was  an  unusual  person,"  says  Dicharry. 
"and  he  has  a  lot  of  good  qualities  that  make 
a  coach  successful.  He  was  always  a  good 
student  of  the  game,  but  most  of  all  he  could 
come  through  under  pressure.  He  could  han- 
dle any  situation. 

"The  one  thing  that  I  think  means  most 
to  a  person  In  coaching  is  being  calm  and 
unemotional  the  way  Vincent  Is.  He  never 
getfi  excited  and  this  means  a  lot  to  the 
players." 

Dooley  seems  to  be  the  calmest  guy  in  the 
stadium,  but  he  gets  his  players  excited,  and 
the  alumni  have  been  excited  since  his 
second  game  at  Georgia.  As  Dooley  noted,  the 


opener  against  Alabama  was  unexciting  from 
a  Georgia  viewpoint. 

Perhaps  he  summed  up  the  Dooley  philoso- 
phy on  football  most  vividly  when  he  told 
the  Georgia  Athletic  Coaches  Association  in 
Atlanta,  "I  believe  In  playing  players  ac- 
cording to  their  performance  and  not  accord- 
ing to  their  potential.  Don't  wait  for  the  guy 
who  could  be  the  greatest  you  ever  saw  to  do 
it.  He  may  never.  Play  the  boy  who  will  do 
it  now. 

"In  discipline,  I  believe  In  being  fair  but 
firm.  I  also  believe  in  giving  a  boy  a  second 
chance.  If  he  lets  you  down  again,  that's  it. 
I  also  believe  that  a  coach  should  preserve 
the  dignity  of  any  boy  who  plays  for  him 
at  all  times, 

"If  you  have  loyalty,  if  you  have  morale, 
if  you  do  a  teaching  job.  If  you  recruit  the 
right  kind  of  boy,  your  system  will  be  a  good 
one." 

Plainly  Dooley  has  passed  his  own  test. 
Georgia  alumni,  hoping  for  a  break-even 
season  only  four  years  ago.  are  beefljig  now 
because  the  Bulldogs  are  picked  no  higher 
nationally  than  fifth.  So  what  does  Dooley 
do  for  an  encore? 

"The  honeymoon  Is  over.  I  suppose."  says 
Dooley.  "We'll  Just  do  the  best  we  can." 

University  of  Georgia  boosters  hope  the 
marriage  lasts  a  long,  long  time. 


OBSERVATIONS    ON    ELECTIONS    IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
Americans  who  went  to  Vietnam  to  ob- 
serve the  recent  elections  has  made  some 
most  interesting  obser\'ations  on  that 
troubled  country. 

David  Sullivan,  president  of  the  Build- 
ing Service  Employes  International  Un- 
ion and  a  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
believes  that  the  new  Government  w^ill 
be  judged  by  what  it  does  to  improve  the 
living  standards  of  workers  and  farmers. 

So  that  we  all  may  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  know  about  Mr.  Sullivan's  ob- 
servations, I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  about  his  comments,  pub- 
hshed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  AFLr-CIO 
News,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sullivan  Sees  Progress  of  Workers  Criti- 
cal  TO  New   Viet   Government 

The  newly  elected  government  in  South 
Viet  Nam  will  be  judged  by  what  it  does  "to 
improve  the  living  standards  of  workers  and 
farmers,"  AFL-CIO  Vice  Pres.  David  Stilll- 
van,  an' American  observer  to  the  Viet  Nam 
election,  declared. 

And  a  growing  Vietnamese  labor  move- 
ment, which  played  an  Important  role  In  the 
election,  has  vowed  to  continue  its  "political 
action"  and  have  an  Important  voice  in  the 
nation's  future,  he  added. 

Sullivan  recalled  In  an  interview  nine 
"packed"  days  in  Viet  Nam — traveling  by 
plane,  helicopter.  Jeep  and  car  to  visit  union 
meeting  halls  and  military  units  and  to  ob- 
serve political  campaigning  and  voting  places. 

He  said  the  observers  not  only  were  briefed 
by  generals  from  all  the  battle  areas  but  also 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  taJk  freely  with 
soldiers  in  both  the  U.S.  and  Vietnamese 
armies. 

Besides  \Tsiting  polling  places  and  watch- 
ing the  balloting,  they  also  talked  with  can- 
didates, campaigners,  "poll  watchers"  for 
various  j>arties  and  voters,  he  reported. 

"I  think  we  got  close  enough  to  actual  hap- 
penings to  make  vaUd  Judgments,"  Sullivan 
said.  These  were  some  of  the  judgmente  he 
brought  home  with  him: 

A  "very  good  Impression"  of  the  Vietnamese 


Confederation  of  I>abor  (CVT),  numbering 
more  than  300,000  members  and  "actively 
organizing  "  to  add  strength,  "I  believe  It  Is 
moving  in  the  right  direction  and  helping 
the  people,"  Sullivan  said. 

A  conviction  that  the  election — similar  to 
a  U.S.  election  in  some  respects,  different  in 
others — 'was  conducted  In  an  honest  and 
fair  manner." 

Belief  that  "we  are  winning  the  war,  mili- 
tarily." that  the  morale  of  our  fighting  men 
IS  "very  high,"  that  an  effort  to  help  South 
Viet  Nam  Improve  living  standards  "still 
has  a  long  way  to  go," 

CVT  was  a  strong  force  in  supporting  the 
election  and  in  countering  Viet  Cong  efforts 
to  upset  it,  Sullivan  said.  He  told  how  It 
worked  actively  to  encourage  citizens  to  cast 
ballots  in  the  election,  which  produced  an 
83  percent  turnout  of  registered  voters. 

Although  CVT  did  not  back  any  of  the 
presidential  tickets,  it  was  the  key  organlza- 
tlou  behind  a  "peasnnt-workers-farmers" 
slate  for  senate  seats,  Sullivan  pointed  out. 

That  slate,  he  noted,  carried  23  of  50 
provinces  and  autoncxmous  cities  In  the  elec- 
tion and  outpoUed  by  more  than  400.000 
votes  the  closest  rival  party. 

In  t.^lks  with  CVT  Pres,  Tran  Quoc  Buu. 
other  labor  leaders  and  union  members  Sul- 
livan was  briefed  on  labor's  collective  bar- 
gaining contracts  and  its  further  efforts  to 
organize  in  tlie  nation's  rural  and  industrial 
are,is. 

"I  found  that  the  union  members  In  Viet 
Nam  are  looking  for  better  wages.  Improved 
working  conditions  and  a  greater  degree  of 
recognition — much  the  same  goals  being 
sought  by  workers  everywhere."  he  empha- 
sized. 

He  was  particularly  enthused  about  a  CVT 
program  that  Is  "reaching  directly  into  the 
heart  of  some  of  the  poorest  areas  of  the 
country." 

The  labcr  organization  has  converted  22 
meeting  halls  Into  combined  welfare-educa- 
tion centers.  They  distribute  free  drugs  to  all 
citizens;  they  provide  facilities  for  children's 
classes  In  the  daytime  and  adult  education 
at  night. 

HELP   FROM    OTHERS 

Much  of  the  cost  of  the  centers'  operations 
Is  borne  by  contributions  that  come  from 
the  U.S.  and  other  nations.  Sullivan  pointed 
out.  He  visited  one  of  the  centers  at  a  time 
when  It  was  serving  as  a  school  for  75 
children. 

Sullivan  observed  the  balloting  as  It  oc- 
curred In  Can-Tho,  a  city  in  Phong-Dlnh 
province.  He  said  the  voting  was  "very  heavy" 
despite  the  fact  that  only  a  week  earlier  the 
Viet  Cong  had  attacked  a  hospital  there,  kill- 
ing some  15  people, 

Tl-ie  way  the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam 
streamed  to  the  polls  after  the  Viet  Cong 
"did  everything  It  possibly  could  to  disrupt 
the  election"  was  "simply  amazing,"  he 
concluded. 

Sullivan  described  many  "unforgettable" 
experiences  in  Viet  Nam — the  impact  of 
Saigon's  "fantastic"  traffic  of  pedestrians, 
bicycles,  automobiles  and  military  vehicles; 
the"  complexity  of  military  operations;  and 
\islts  with  our  soldiers  as  they  maintained 
posts  "in  the  very  middle  of  rice  paddles," 

"I  came  away  with  the  feeling  that  ouj 
young  jaen  serving  in  Viet  Nam  must  surely 
be  as  competent  as  any  that  have  ever  served 
in  the  history  of  our  nation,"  he  declared. 

He  told  of  being  billeted  with  the  Seventh 
Air  Force  Just  outside  Saigon,  of  eating  with 
troops  in  a  mess  hall,  and  of  traveling  with 
two  "highly  competent  aides:"  MaJ.  Benja- 
min Ulcakof  San  Antonio,  Tex,  and  Robert 
Senser,  labor  attache  to  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Saigon. 

"It's  a  country  with  a  great  potential  azid 
Its  wonderful  people  are  its  greatest  asset." 
They  are  devoted  to  self-government  and 
"determined  to  be  free,"  Sullivan  concluded. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GOT  A  GUN  NOW 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  D.  J.  R. 
Bruckner,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has 
written  a  highly  enlightening  article  on 
crime  In  the  Midwest  which  appeared  In 
this  morning's  newspapers. 

Mr.  Bruckner  vividly  describes  the  fear 
that  is  gripping  the  urban  centers  of  the 
Midwest.  The  public's  worry  stems  not 
just  from  the  rising  crime  rate  but  more 
from  "the  notion  that  crime  is  breaking 
out  of  its  older  patterns  and  becoming 
much  more  general  and  much  more 
violent." 

There  can  be  little  question  that  under- 
Ijring  this  upsurge  of  violence  is  the 
tragic  fact  that  our  country  more  than 
any  other  one  In  the  world  is  a  country 
of  guns. 

The  appalling  Increase  in  armed  rob- 
beries all  over  our  country  cries  out  for 
the  enactment  of  a  tough  gun  control  bill 
this  session.  The  first  6  months  of  1967 
have  witnessed  a  staggering  Increase  of 
37  percent  in  the  use  of  guns  in  robberies. 

Referring  to  this  development,  Mr. 
Bruckner  quotes  the  police  chief  of  Kan- 
sas City  as  saying : 

It  Is  Increa.slng  enormously.  Mostly  It's 
robbery  of  small  stores,  laundries,  and  the 
like.  Everybody's  got  a  gun  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  D.  J.  R.  Bruckner's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Law  Enforcement  Worries  CrriES 
(By  D.  J   R   Bruckner) 

Chicago. — In  most  major  Midwestern  cities 
there  is  a  growing  fear.  ofBclal  and  among 
the  citizens,  that  law  enforcement  Is  de- 
generating Into  street  warfare. 

What  worries  the  public  Is  not  Just  the 
rise  In  the  crime  rate  but  the  notion  that 
crime  Is  breaking  out  of  its  older  patterns 
and  becoming  much  more  general  and  much 
more  violent.  The  public  reaction  in  Detroit 
was  strong  enough  in  the  spring  to  spark  a 
cltywlde  petition  for  a  recall  vote  against 
Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh. 

Ilus  W.  Davis.  Mayor  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
says,  "I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  doubt 
about  It;  crime  and  fear  of  crime  have 
reached  terrible  propwrtlons.  You  have  to 
understand  that  something  like  this  can  de- 
stroy a  government  completely." 

An  Interviewer  quickly  finds  that  In  the 
minds  of  the  people  there  are  five  major 
areas  of  concern — armed  robbery,  assaults. 
youthful  disorders  or  gang  fights,  riots  and 
operations  or  organized  crime  syndicates. 

The  concern  over  guns  Is  general,  but  In 
most  cities  It  Is  based  on  the  problem  of 
armed  robberies  All  major  Midwestern  cities 
report  a  sharp  Increase  In  this  type  of  crime. 

In  Kansas  City,  Police  Chief  Clarence  M. 
Kelley  says,  "It  is  Increasing  enormously. 
Mostly  It's  robbery  of  small  stores,  laundries 
and  the  like   Everybody's  got  a  gun  now." 

The  most  spectacular  outbreaks  of  armed 
robbery  and  reaction  occurred  In  Detroit  be- 
fore the  devastating  riot  last  July  Last  win- 
ter In  one  five-week  period,  Detroit  grocers 
Idlled  five  armed  robbers,  and  robbers  mur- 
dered four  people  In  or  around  shops.  Rob- 
beries In  the  city  Increased  65  per  cent  In  a 
12-month  period  and  are  still  rising. 

Last  spring,  the  local  grocers  association 
sponsored  a  marksnfianshlp  course  for  mem- 
bers. In  suburban  Highland  Park  the  Police 
Department  gave  gun  training  to  merchants. 

Detroit  police  tried  to  discourage  the  arm- 
ing of  merchants  for  some  months,  but  after 


the  July  riot  the  police  themselves  were 
caught  up  In  the  arms  race.  The  department 
says  hundreds  of  Its  officers  have  Joined  the 
National  Rifle  Association  to  get  discounts 
on  private  rifles  and  shotguns. 

Police  said  gun  registrations  have  risen 
more  than  10.000  In  a  year,  and  they  believe 
there  are  thousands  ol  unregistered  guns 
loose  in  Detroit. 

Months  before  the  rtot,  there  was  a  measur- 
able exodus  of  shopkeepers  from  some  De- 
troit neighborhoods  to  other  towns  or  even 
to  Canada.  Citizens  associations  have  been 
formed  to  organize  public  help  In  the  crime 
war.  Negro  pastors  have  organized  a  citizen 
drive,  pointing  out  that  Negroes  were  75  per 
cent  of  rape  victims  and  55  per  cent  of  rob- 
bery victims  In  one  winter  month. 

Detroit  Is  only  an  extreme  example.  The 
same  kind  of  problem  Is  now  plaguing  Cleve- 
land, where  shop  robberies  and  killings  have 
risen  sharply  and  the  populace  has  begun  to 
arm  Itself.  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  also  have 
reported  sharp  rises  in  armed  robbery. 

In  Detroit  the  parking  lot  and  sidewalk 
area  around  the  Juvenile  courthouse  has  be- 
come a  permanent  fear  zone.  During  a  three- 
week  period  last  winter  three  women  were 
robbed  In  daylight  hours  on  the  parking  lot. 

There  are  large  sections  of  Chicago's  South 
Side  where  for  many  years  uo  one  has  used 
the  parks  In  the  evening  for  fear  of  assault. 
There  are  large  sections  of  the  city — north, 
south  and  west — where  people  simply  refuse 
to  ride  public  transit  In  the  evenings. 

In  all  cities  public  schools  are  from  time  to 
time  thrown  Into  chaos  by  youthful  terror- 
ism. 

In  some  Chicago  neighborhoods  parents 
have  Joined  with  police  to  escort  their  chil- 
dren to  and  from  school.  They  fear  youth  ex- 
tortion and  assault  rings.  The  children  being 
protected  are  usually  6  to  13  years  old. 

Organized  gang  activity  Is  found  in  many 
of  the  cities.  In  Chicago,  the  big  youth  gangs 
may  have  1500  to  3000  members  tightly  or- 
ganized and  indulging  In  robbery,  burglary, 
extortion,  eissaults  and  a  good  deal  of  liquor 
and  narcotics  traffic. 

Detroit  and  Cleveland  have  been  plagued 
by  motorcycle  bands,  some  of  which  grow 
violent  from  time  to  time. 

Riot  Is  a  major  concern,  and  most  people 
in  the  cities  tend  to  refer  to  rioting  simply  as 
crime.  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Minneap- 
olis and  Milwaukee  have  all  had  small  or 
large  disturbances,  mostly  In  ghetto  areas, 
In  the  past  year. 

People  in  some  cities  are  worried  about 
organized  crime  and  racketeering.  This  Inter- 
est varies  from  total  apathy  In  Cleveland, 
which  has  a  powerful  syndicate,  to  public  up- 
roar In  Detroit. 

In  the  St  Louis  area,  the  syndicate  oper- 
ators In  two  states  have  been  trying  to  seize 
control  of  the  coin-operated  machine  Indus- 
try. In  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  suburbs  of 
Chicago,  the  syndicate  chiefs  have  moved 
In  on  gambling,  prostitution  and  even  gov- 
ernment in  some  places  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  are  campaigns  to  demand  State 
and  Federal  cleanups. 


A    MOVING    AND    HISTORIC    CERE- 
MONY AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moving  ceremony  before  a  crowd  that 
filled  every  Inch  of  the  East  Room  in  the 
White  House,  President  Johnson  today 
swore  in  Walter  Washington,  Commis- 
sioner; and  Thomas  Fletcher,  Deputy 
Commissioner,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  consider  myself  fortunate  to  have 
been  invited  to  attend  this  historic  and 
memorable  ceremony.  In  the  President's 
words — and  I  have  never  heard  him 
more  eloquent — the  occasion  celebrated 
"a  new  era  for  the  Capital  City."  The 


President  also  announced  the  names  of 
the  nine  members  of  the  City  Council, 
which  he  will  shortly  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  confirmation.  They  are  all  excel- 
lent choices. 

As  one  who  has  long  felt  that  the  city 
of  Washington  should  have  home  rule, 
that  it  would  have  representation  in  the 
Congress,  I  welcome  the  new  form  of 
government  that  is  an  important  step 
in  the  direction  of  complete  self-govern- 
ment. It  is  only  a  short  step  but  I  am 
hopeful  and  confident  that  it  is  just  a 
beginning.  In  keeping  our  Capital  City 
as  it  has  been  under  the  rule  of  Congress, 
whatever  may  be  the  historic  justifica- 
tions, we  are  in  violation  of  one  of  the 
most  basic  principles  of  our  American 
faith.  "Government  by  consent  of  the 
governed"  is  basic  to  our  way  of  life.  We 
should  long  since  have  applied  it  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  I  shall  continue  to  work 
for  fullest  achievement  To  Walter 
Washington  and  Thomas  Fletcher,  both 
so  well  qualified  by  experience  and  char- 
acter, as  well  as  to  the  nine  members  of 
the  Council,  I  tender  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  for  their 
success. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  remarks  at  this  swearing-in 
ceremony  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  President  at  Swearing  in 
OF    Walter    Washington.    Commissioner, 
AND   Thomas  Pi-etcher.  Deputy    Commis- 
sioner OP  the  District  of  Columbla 
Mr.   Justice  Fortas,   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Walter 
Washington  and  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Thomas 
Fletcher  and  family,  distinguished  Members 
of   the  Cabinet.    Members   of  the  Congress, 
Members  of  the  Court.  Ladles  and  Gentle- 
men: 

More  than  ceremony  summons  us  here  to 
the  East  Room  this  morning. 

We  celebrate  a  new  era  for  the  Capital 
City  as  we  meet  here  to  swear  in  Walter 
Washington  as  Washington's  first  Mayor,  and 
Thomas  Fletcher  as   his  deputy. 

The  citizens  of  the  District  have  waited 
almost  a  century  for  this  day  to  come,  and 
all  that  it  symbolizes. 

This  Is  the  day— and  this  Is  the  year — 
that  the  District  emerges  into  the  world  of 
the  20th  Century  government. 

With  the  recent  reorganization  plan,  the 
Nation's  Capital  was  liberated  from  the  out- 
worn practices  of  past  years.  That  reorgani- 
zation plan  equips  the  city  with  new  machin- 
ery to  let  Its  government  serve  the  needs 
of  its  people. 

But  the  best  machinery  can  function  etTec- 
tlvely  only  in  the  hands  of  the  best  men. 

I  looked  across  America  to  try  to  find  these 
men.  And  I  think  we  found  them — men  with 
the  strength  and  tne  character  and  the  vision 
to  deal  with  tough  problems.  Now.  this  morn- 
ing, we  commit  those  problems  to  their  cap>a- 
ble  hands. 

No  one  here,  for  a  moment,  minimizes  these 
problems. 

The  District's  new  day  comes  at  a  time 
of  real  crisis  for  every  American  city.  And 
Washington.  DC,  the  Capital  City,  represents 
the  American  city. 

It  Is  alive  with  promise.  And  more  than 
any  other,  it  houses  the  heritage  of  our 
history. 

But  beyond  the  monuments,  urban  erosion 
eats  at  a  city's  heart  and  at  a  city's  hope. 
The  needs  are  clear  to  all  of  us:  Safety 
on  the  streets  and  in  our  homes;  driving 
crime  from  our  midst;  health  and  education 
for  our  children;   a  decent  roof  over  every 
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family:  a  good  Job  for  every  person  who  is 
willing  to  take  it  Then  every  resident  can 
share  the  pride  that  stirs  every  visitor  to 
our  Capital. 

The  leaders  who  will  help  to  solve  those 
problems  know  the  challenge.  They  are 
uniquely  qualified  to  act  because  their 
careers  have  been  spent  in  action,  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  cities  and  the  needs  of  their 
people. 

Together,  this  te;im  has  the  energy  and 
the  experience  to  deal  responsibly  with  the 
preat  urban  i.'nd  human  problems  of  our  time. 
Together,  they  will  focus  thoee  talents  on  our 
national  capital  city. 

Mr.  Fletcher  wrote  an  outstanding  and 
distinguished  record  as  City  Manager  of  San 
Diego,  California.  He  brings  to  his  task  a 
deep  knov.-ledge  of  how  modern  city  admin- 
istration a.nd  fiscal  planning  can  work  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people. 

Mr.  W:ishlngton  brings  unsurpassed  skills 
as  a  city  executive.  He  Is  taking  a  very  large 
reduction  in  salary  and  making  sacrifices  to 
come  here  to  accept  tills  draft  from  his  Pres- 
ident. He  Is  an  authentic  leader  and  he  has 
devoted  a  lifetime  of  effective  and  In- 
spired work  in  the  cause  of  good  housing, 
one  of  our  most  critical  urban  needs— to  say 
nothing  about  what  he  has  done  for  beauti- 
flcatlon  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  has 
lived  and  worked  on  the  streets  of  his  home 
city.  And  he  has  said  that  he  Is  going  to 
travel  those  streets  again,  in  pursuit  of  the 
progress  that  the  people  want  and  the  people 
need  and  the  people  desire  and  expect. 

Mr.  Mavor.  your  walk  will  be  long  and 
arduous,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  rewarding. 

You  win  walk  with  the  eyes  of  the  Nation 
on  you. 

Everything  you  do  will  be  known.  You  will 
live  in  a  goldfish  bowl  as  most  of  us  public 
servants  do.  But,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Deputy 
Mayor,  we  wish  you  well — and  bid  you  god- 
speed. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  you  won't  be 
walking  alone.  I  am  sending  to  the  Senate  my 
recommendations  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Citv  Council. 

In  filling  this  Council,  it  was  our  goal  to 
to  find  among  the  800,000  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  nine  exceptional  men 
and  women  to  work  w^th  you,  to  work  on  the 
team,  to  assist  you  in  leading  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Nation's  Capital,  to  represent 
the  people  at  all  times  In  this  new  venture 
in  government  that  we  are  undertaking. 

We  have  spent  weeks  in  considering  recom- 
mendations made  to  us  by  organizations,  in 
searching  and  consulting  with  the  best  au- 
thorities that  we  could  talk  to.  We  have  re- 
viewed hundreds  of  records  and  files.  We 
have  sought  and  obtained  not  only  your 
recommendations.  Mr.  Mayor  and  Mr. 
Fletcher,  but  those  of  civic,  labor,  religious 
and  other  leading  non-political  groups. 

Today  I  am  happy  to  announce  the  names 
of  those  that  I  recommend  to  serve  on  the 
Council.  And  If  the  Senate  Is  willing,  they 
will  serve  on  the  Council. 

As  Chairman,  a  distinguished  Washington 
attorney,  a  political  scientist,  a  teacher,  a 
wise  counsellor,  a  leader  in  bringing  educa- 
tional television  and  modern  transportation 
to  the  Nation's  Capital,  Council  Chairman 
Mr.  Max  Kampelman. 

As  Vice  Chairman,  a  crusader  for  effective 
government,  for  broader  opportunities,  for 
better  housing  for  all  the  people,  the  Pastor 
of  the  New  Bethel  Baptist  Church — the 
Reverend  Walter  Pauntroy. 

Very  deeply  involved  In  the  life  of  the  city, 
honored  as  an  outstanding  citizen,  an  Inno- 
vator in  the  field  of  programs  for  the  young 
people  of  the  District  and  Director  of  one  of 
Washington's  most  successful  youth  projects, 
the  Roving  Leaders — Mr.  Stanley  Anderson. 
A  leader  In  church  activities,  a  fighter 
against  discrimination,  an  eminent  attor- 
ney, Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Haywood. 
A    second-generation     Washlngtonlan,     a 


leader  m  the  District's  Head  Start  Program, 
a  worker  for  better  housing.  Mr.  John  Nevius. 

President  of  the  Washington  Urban  League, 
a  respected  member  of  the  community,  an 
outstanding  lawyer,  a  past  President  of  the 
National  Bar  Association,  Mr.  William 
Thompson. 

A  labor  leader  who  knows  the  problems  of 
the  workingman,  who  fought  for  tlie  mini- 
mum wage,  who  has  spent  a  lifetime  of 
service  in  the  cause  of  labor,  a  man  who  has 
made  many  contributions  to  helping  his 
fellowman  and  to  improving  Ixis  city,  Mr.  J. 
C.  Turner. 

One  of  13  children,  a  lifelong  resident  of 
the  District,  and  at  present  an  executive  at 
IBM.  he  finds  the  time  to  teach  high  school 
dropouts  at  night,  Mr.  Joseph  Yeldell. 

A  long-time  Washington  resident,  an  edi- 
tor, a  civic  leader,  active  In  the  District's 
family  and  cliild  weilare  program-s.  Mrs.  Polly 
Shackleton.  Mrs.  Shackleton  tliis  mornuig  is 
observing  conditions  in  Montreal  as  a  back- 
ground for  what  she  is  going  to  be  called  on 
to  do  here  and  cannot  be  present. 

These  nine  citizens,  we  believe,  will  be  a 
genuine  voice  for  the  people  of  Washington. 
We  think  they  represent  this  city.  We  be- 
lieve they  know  and  understand  and  wnll 
certainly  learn  all  about  Its  urgent  problems 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  promptly  so  that 
the  new  city  government  can  move  rapidly 
from  promise  to  performance. 

With  them.  Mayor  Washington,  you  and 
your  Deputy  Mayor  Fletcher  can  now  show 
America  what  concerned  and  aroused  munici- 
pal leaders  can  do.  You  can  Improve  the 
lives  of  your  fellow  citizens.  You  can  trans- 
form this  city  Into  a  proud  home  for  all 
the  people. 

Some  of  the  most  enlightened  Members 
of  the  Congress,  who  at  great  sacrifice  to 
themselves,  have  fought  for  years  for  a  better 
government  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  are 
here  this  morning.  We  are  grateful  to  all  of 
vou  for  having  come. 

Now.  Mr.  Mayor  and  Mr.  Deputy  Mayor 
and  City  Councilmen.  it  is  up  to  you  to  get 
with  it.  And  you  had  better  learn  these 
Congressmen  and  Senators. 


THE  OTTO  OTEPKA  CASE— A  BLACK 
MARK 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
another  page  in  the  history  of  Otto 
Otepka  wUl  be  written  as  briefs  are  filed 
in  the  appeal  from  his  discharge  as  a 
State  Department  security  officer.  Per- 
haps now,  after  almost  four  and  a  half 
years.  Otto  Otepka  will  be  exonerated. 

Unfortimately,  the  outcome  of  this 
hearing  makes  no  material  difference  to 
Mr.  Otepka  because  his  career  alread>' 
has  been  ruined.  Perhaps,  more  impor- 
tant, it  makes  little  difference  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  The  dam- 
age has  been  done;  in  large  measure  it 
cannot  be  repaired. 

It  wm  do  the  administration  little 
good  to  trj-  to  sweep  the  Otepka  case  un- 
der the  rug  or  to  wish  It  into  oblivion. 
Many  of  us  in  Government  and  many 
private  citizens  will  recall  often  the 
shameful  treatment  accorded  Mr.  Otepka 
by  the  State  Department.  The  indefen- 
sible way  the  Department  tried  to  elim- 
inate a  conscientious  security  officer 
who  disagreed  with  his  superiors  has 
been  etched  Indelibly  in  our  minds. 

Otto  Otepka's  fate  also  has  been 
etched  into  the  minds  of  State  Depart- 
ment security  officers  and  those  who  -will 
follow  them.  How  many  will  be  giiided 
by  loyalty  to  their  country,  and  how 
many' will  be  guided  by  the  heavy-hand- 


ed whims  of  their  department  superiors? 
It  will  take  exceptional  courage  for  these 
security  experts  to  oppose  iheir  supe- 
riors, even  in  cases  of  clear  danger  to 
the  Nation.  It  is  here  that  America  will 
pay  most  heavily  for  what  has  happened 
to  "otto  Otepka. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  summary 
and  appraisal  of  this  entire  episode  ap- 
peared in  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  of  September  24. 
1967.  I  ask  unanimous  ccnsent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

A  Black  Mark 

The  Otto  Otepka  case  Is  surfacing  again 
In  Washington.  Lawyers'  briefs  In  the  appeal 
of  the  fired  State  Department  security  offi- 
cer will  be  filed  September  29  Thereafter  a 
hearing  officer  will  recommend  to  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  either  that  Mr.  Otepka  be  re- 
instated or  that  his  dismissal  be  upheld. 

Because  it  has  dragged  on  for  so  long,  and 
because  of  what  it  reveals  about  the  hidden 
Inner  workings  of  the  State  Department,  the 
Otepka  case  deserves  recapitulation. 

It  probably  began  in  1955,  when  Mr. 
Otepka,  then  chief  of  the  Evaluations  Divi- 
sion of  the  State  Department's  Security 
Branch,  was  asked  to  evaluate  the  record  of 
a  prominent  figure — as  yet  unidentified — 
who  was  being  considered  for  appointment 
to  a  sensitive  post  in  the  Government 

Mr.  Otepka  produced  evidence  from  secret 
CIA  files  showing  tbat  the  man  in  question 
had  been  denied  a  position  on  a  Cold  War 
strategy  board  because  of  "reservations" 
about  him  as  a  "security  liability." 

The  man  was  passed  over  for  the  appoint- 
ment. 

Twice  more  in  five  years  the  same  name 
came  up,  and  both  times  Mr.  Otepka  pro- 
duced the  same  evaluation. 

In  1961.  under  a  new  Administration.  Mr. 
Otepka's  reservations  about  this  person  were 
overruled.  Observers  who  have  followed  the 
case  closely  believe  that  Mr.  Otepka's  de- 
cline began  then. 

In  1963.  the  Senate  Internal  Security  sub- 
committee was  investigating  allegations  of 
lax  security  procedures  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  subcommittee  counsel  called  on  Mr. 
Otepka,  who  produced  records  of  his  findings 
and  recommendations  in  several  cases.  In- 
cluding one  in  which  he  had  balked  at 
granting  "emergency  "  clearances  for  10  Tier- 
sons  recommended  for  appKjlntment  to  a 
State  Department  advisory  committee. 

Shortly  thereafter,  on  June  27,  1963,  Mr. 
Otepka  was  removed  from  his  Job  and  put  to 
shuffling  papers  In  another  Eisslgnment. 

A  campaign  of  harassment  began,  accom- 
panied by  State  Department  charges  that 
Mr.  Otepka  had  acted  improperly  by  provid- 
ing the  Senate  subcommittee  with  classified 
Information. 

Mr.  Otepka's  telephone  was  bugged.  His 
safe  was  cracked  by  State  Department  offi- 
cials. Four  security  officials  who  supported 
him  were  transferred  to  meaningless  Jobs, 
and  two  of  these  later  were  fixed.  (The  two 
appealed,  were  reinstated,  and  promptly  re- 
signed.) Two  officials  perjured  themselves 
in  an  attempt  to  cover  up  evidence  about 
the  telephone  tapping. 

Mr.  Otepka  was  suspended  formally  In 
September,  1963,  and  was  fired  in  November. 
He  Immediately  appealed,  but  hearings  on 
the  appeal  were  postponed  six  times.  The 
hearing  finally  was  held  last  spring — four 
years  to  the  month  from  the  time  he  was 
first  removed  from  active  service  as  a  security 
officer. 

The  Internal  Security  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, which  produced  a  transcript  of  1  500.- 
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000  words,  revealed  Indications  of  a  system- 
atic Stale  Department  purge  of  "hard"  antl- 
Communlst  employees,  of  whom  Otto 
Otepka  was  one  of  the  moat  prominent. 

The  hearings  revealed  Indications  of  Ex- 
ecutive pressure  to  provide  security  clear- 
ances for  some  questionable  risks,  including 
William  Wleland  of  Castro  fame. 

They  also  revealed  a  picture  of  Otto  Otepka 
as  a  stubborn,  conscientious  clvU  servant  who 
Insisted  on  doing  his  Job  In  the  face  of  subtle 
pressures  designed  to  lower  the  security  bars 
to  sensitive,  high-level  positions.  (It  was  re- 
vealed after  Mr.  Otepka  was  flred  that  63 
State  Department  employees,  including  three 
senior  officers  In  the  Foreign  Service,  had 
resigned  In  1963  after  being  confronted  with 
evidence  showing  they  were  security  liabili- 
ties ) 

The  irony  of  the  case  Is  that  the  State  De- 
partment persecutors  of  Otto  Otepka  will 
have  won.  no  matter  how  It  comes  out.  Even 
If  Mr.  Otepka  Is  reinstated,  which  doesn't 
appear  likely,  his  career  is  ruined.  Any  suc- 
cessor In  his  office  will  remember  vividly  how 
conscientious  work  Is  rewarded,  and  can  be 
expected  to  trim  his  sails  accordingly. 

The  affair  will  leave  a  black  mark  forever 
on  the  record  of  the  State  Department.  In 
the  minds  of  many  Americans,  It  will  cast 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  conduct  of  their 
country's  foreign  affairs  Is  in  completely 
trustworthy  hands. 


JAPANESE  PRIME  MINISTER  SUP- 
PORTS THE  AMERICAN  POSITION 
IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  news 
today  that  Japanese  Prime  Minister 
Elsaku  Sato  has  supported  the  conditions 
set  by  the  Johnson  administration  for 
ending  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  Prime  Minister  said: 

In  any  suspension  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  there  should  be  a  firm  assurance 
that  it  will  lead  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
In  the  South. 

And  the  Prime  Minister  also  noted  that 
it  is  not  enough  for  the  United  States 
to  want  peace  in  Vietnam.  The  Com- 
munists must  also  share  this  desire. 

Mr.  President,  these  remarks  by  the 
Japanese  Prime  Minister  are  ver>-  sigrUfl- 
cant.  Mr.  Sato  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential and  respected  statesman  in 
Asia.  He  represents  a  nation  which  has 
known  the  ravages  of  war.  Yet  he  sup- 
ports our  position  in  Vietnam  as  one 
that  Is  both  reasonable,  sincere,  and 
necessary. 

This  is  not  a  solitary  statement  of  sup- 
port from  just  one  Asian  leader. 

There  have  been  other  statements  of 
support  for  American  efforts  in  Vietnam 
from  numerous  Asian  leaders  in  the  past, 
and  I  have  referred  to  them  on  this  floor 
before 

Some  months  ago  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Singapore  said  that  if  the  Americans 
leave  Vietnam  "we're  finished." 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Malaysia  said 
that  the  American  presence  has  made 
the  difference  between  "Asian  stability 
and  Asian  chaos." 

The  President  of  the  Philippines,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  the  leaders 
of  Cambodia  and  Thailand  have  all 
echoed  similar  sentiments. 

Asians  support  our  efforts  with  more 
than  words. 

There  are  45.000  South  Koreans  fight- 


ing for  freedom  in  Vietnam.  They  know 
what  Communist  expansionism  means. 

Just  days  ago,  TTiailand  sent  2,000  of 
its  crack  military  men  to  South  Vietnam 
to  help  fulfill  their  commitment  to  free- 
dom. 

And.  of  course,  the  valiant  South  Viet- 
namese have  almost  three-quarters  of  a 
million  men  under  arms. 

The  United  States  is  not  alone  in 
Vietnam. 

Asian  leaders  and  Asian  people  want 
us  there  to  help  them  resist  what  Is,  in 
reality,  aggression  against  an  entire  area 
of  the  world. 

The  statement  yesterday  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan,  supporting  our  posi- 
tion on  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  is 
another  drastic  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  struggle  for  all  free  and 
independent  people.  The  Asians,  above 
all.  know  it  and  want  us  to  persevere. 

Those  who  say  this  is  an  American 
war  ou.2;ht  to  realize  that  the  people  and 
leaders  of  Asia  emphatically  do  not  ac- 
cept that  description. 

This  is  not  an  American  war.  This  is 
freedom's  war  against  tyranny,  whatever 
name  it  goes  by.  and  whatever  flag  it 
flies  under. 

Let  us  all  remember  that  in  the  dark 
days  of  the  American  Revolution  when 
this  new  Nation  could  have  gone  down 
to  defeat,  men  came  from  all  over  the 
world — from  France,  Germany,  Poland, 
the  Caribbean — to  fight  for  the  cause  of 
America. 

So,  today  in  Vietnam,  to  use  Tom 
Paine's  words: 

The  cause  of  America  Is  the  cause  of  all 
mankind. 


SNOOPING  AND  THE  JUDICIAL 

CONFERENCE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
last  week,  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  voted  to  endorse  legisla- 
tion which  would  permit  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  investigators  to  tap 
telephones  and  eavesdrop  electronically 
under  court  order.  The  Judicial  Confer- 
ence cautioned,  however,  that  such  leg- 
islation must  conform  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  most  recent  pronouncement  on 
the  subject,  which  was  handed  down  In 
the  Berger  case  in  June  of  this  year. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post 
carries  an  editorial  opposing  the  views 
of  the  Judicial  Conference.  According  to 
the  Post: 

The  social  costs  of  such  Intrusion  into 
privacy  would,  in  our  Judgment,  heavily 
outweigh  the  gains  to  law  enforcement. 

Earlier,  on  September  21,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  published  an  editorial  which, 
in  effect,  stated  that  wiretapping  and 
electronic  eavesdropping  legislation 
would  not  solve  the  problem  which  most 
seriously  alarms  the  American  people; 
namely,  crime  on  the  streets.  I  believe 
these  two  editorials  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  should  be  read  together.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Sept.  28, 

1967] 

Snooping 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  has  voted  to  endorse  leg^lslatlon  that 
would  permit  Federal  and  state  Investigators 
to  tap  telephones  and  eavesdrop  electron- 
ically under  court  order.  With  the  highest 
respect  for  the  authority  of  the  Conference, 
we  offer  an  opposition  to  Its  view.  The  social 
costs  of  such  Intrusion  Into  privacy  would. 
In  our  Judgment,  heavily  outweigh  the 
gains  to  law  enforcement. 

The  Conference  gave  Its  approval  to  pend- 
ing eavesdropping  legislation  with  the  pro- 
viso that  it  be  amended  to  meet  the  restric- 
tions laid  down  In  last  June's  Supreme  Court 
decision  In  the  Berger  case.  In  that  case,  the 
Court  struck  down  as  constitutionally  in- 
valid a  New  York  statute  authorizing  eaves- 
dropping under  court  order  because  it  failed 
to  meet  the  Fourth  Amendment  requirement 
of  a  reasonable  search — that  Is,  that  it  par- 
ticularly describe  "the  place  to  be  searched 
and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized." 

The  truth  Is,  we  think,  that  this  require- 
ment cannot  be  met  by  any  court  order  au- 
thorizing eavesdropping.  As  Mr.  Justice  Black 
observed  in  a  dissenting  opinion  In  the  Ber- 
ger case,  the  Court's  decision  "makes  con- 
stitutional   eavesdropping    Improbable." 

It  Is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  a  court  order 
can  circumscribe  or  control  eavesdropping 
In  the  way  that  a  warrant  can  limit  an  or- 
dinary search.  When  a  telephone  Is  tapped 
or  a  room  Is  bugged,  the  privacy  of  everyone 
using  the  telephone  or  the  room  Is  Invaded, 
whether  or  not  he  Is  under  suspicion  of 
crimin.ll  conduct.  The  conversation  of  any- 
one calling  the  telephone  or  entering  the 
room  is  recorded,  whether  or  not  It  Is  related 
to  a  crime  under  Investigation.  Intimacies 
of  every  sort — social,  business,  conjugal — 
may  thus  be  divulged  to  the  eavesdroppers. 

More  serious,  perhaps,  than  the  eavesdrop- 
ping Itself  Is  the  pall  which  fear  of  It  may 
put  upon  normal  conversation.  The  most 
law-abiding  men  and  women  have  things  to 
say  to  each  other  which  they  want  to  say 
in  confidence.  Any  official  intrusion  Into 
such  privacy  Is,  as  Lord  Camden  put  It  two 
centuries  ago,  "subversive  of  all  the  comforts 
of  society."  People  who  fear  that  government 
agents  may  be  covertly  listening  to  all  that 
they  say  are  not  free  people.  They  speak  un- 
der constraint.  And  where  this  fear  la  en- 
demic, freedom  of  communication  Is  a  casu- 
alty. 

The  community  must  choose,  as  Is  so  often 
the  case,  between  the  claims  of  freedom 
and  the  claims  of  safety.  Acknowledging  that 
bugging  and  tapping  may  give  the  police 
some  assistance  In  combatting  organized 
crime — or  may  at  any  rate  make  it  necessary 
for  criminals  to  be  extremely  circumspect 
in  communicating  with  each  other — the 
question  Is  whether  the  inhibition  on  lawful 
conversation  Is  worth  the  cost.  The  choice  Is 
between  facilitating  the  work  of  the  police 
and  facilitating  free  communication.  Men 
cannot  be  free  if  they  live  In  fear  of  ofBclal 
surveillance.  "It  Is  more  than  desirable.  It 
Is  necessary,  that  criminals  be  detected  and 
prosecuted  as  vigorously  as  possible.  It  is 
more  necessary,"  as  President  Roosevelt  put 
ir.  "that  citizens  of  a  democracy  be  protected 
in  their  rights  of  privacy  from  unwarranted 
snooping." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  21,  1967) 
Thk  Crime  Game 
Make  a  silly  accusation  and  you're  pretty 
likely  to  get  a  silly  response.  Recently  a  Re- 
publican Task  Force  pointed  a  blunderbuss 
at  the  Department  of  Justice  and  let  fly  with 
a  load  of  political  blrdshot  to  the  effect  that 
the  Department  has  been  Indifferent  to  or- 
ganized crime  in  the  United  States.  The  At- 
torney General,  as  well  aware  as  any  Repub- 
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llcai:  that  there  Is  going  to  be  a  national  elec- 
tion next  year,  fired  back  the  other  day  with 
a  couple  of  barrels  of  statistics  indicating 
that  racketeers  are  being  prosecuted  and  con- 
victed far  faster  than  they  can  fleece  the 
public. 

The  Republican  rhetoric  charged  the  At- 
torney General  with  "an  Incredible  retreat 
In  the  war  on  criminal  activity"  because  of 
"hamstringing  of  Federal  agente"  by  his 
order  forbidding  the  use  of  electrorUc  eaves- 
dropping devices.  The  Attorney  General's 
modest  retort  to  this  was  that  "the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Is  mounting  an  attack  on 
organized  crime  which  is  unequalled  In  Its 
dimensions  and  unparalleled  In  Its  results." 
And  he  added  what  seems  to  us  somewhat 
dubious,  that  "In  the  final  analysis  for  law 
enforcement.  It  Is  convictions  that  count." 
Convictions  are  a  help,  of  course.  But  In 
the  final  analysis,  they  are  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  law  enforcement  failure.  In  the  final 
analysis,  it  Is  prevention  of  crime  that 
counts.  And  a  diminishing  rate  of  prosecu- 
tion and  conviction  could  be  the  healthiest  of 
indices. 

The  attack  and  the  answer  represent.  In 
some  degree,  a  playing  of  "the  crime  game" 
on  either  side.  Statistics  in  this  area  are 
notoriously  unreliable  and  can  be  cited  to 
prove  almost  any  point.  Besides,  they  tell 
only  a  fraction  of  the  story.  As  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  pointed  out.  "Of- 
fense and  arrest  figures  do  not  aid  very 
much  in  analyzing  the  scope  of  professional 
crime  .  .  .  Although  the  police  statistics  In- 
dicate a  lot  of  crime  today,  they  do  not  begin 
to  Indicate  the  full  amount  .  .  .  The  actual 
amount  of  crime  In  the  United  States  today 
Is  several  times  that  reported  in  the  Uniform 
Crime  Reports." 

Moreover,  the  Republican  Task  Force  at- 
tacks the  Attorney  General  for  what  is  pre- 
cisely the  most  praiseworthy  part  of  his  per- 
formance. He  has  insisted,  as  no  other  At- 
torney General  from  Tom  Clark  to  Ramsey 
Clark  has  Insisted,  that  the  Investigating 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  observe 
the  law  In  enforcing  the  law.  He  has  accorded 
respect  to  the  right  of  privacy  fundamental 
to  all  freedom  by  forbidding  Federal  agents 
to  employ  taps  and  bugs  In  violation  of  Fed- 
eral and  local  laws.  The  attack  on  crime  is 
in  no  way  weakened  by  this  signal  com- 
mitment to  human  decency  and  constitu- 
tional command. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  kind  of  crime  that 
now  most  worries  the  American  people,  the 
kind  of  crime  that  makes  them  fearful  of 
walking  at  night  In  the  streets  of  their  cities. 
l5  not  organized  crime  at  all  but  random, 
violent,  individual  street  crime— robbery, 
rape,  assault,  wanton  homicide,  offenses  to 
which  electronic  eavesdropping  Is  totally  ir- 
relevant. Congress  can  do  something  about 
this  kind  of  crime — not  by  sniping  at  an  At- 
torney General  who  has  demonstrated  ex- 
traordinary senslvity  to  the  problem  but  by 
enacting  the  Safe  Streets  bill  which  the 
President  has  submitted  to  It.  The  respon- 
sibility now  rests  on  the  Hill. 


STARVATION  IN  THE  AFFLUENT 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  the  very  fine  magazine,  the 
Progressive,  published  in  Madison.  Wis., 
contains  an  article  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Joseph  S.  Clark. 

The  Senator  from  Penn.sylvania  de- 
scribes vividly  the  situation  which  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment.  Manpow- 
er, and  Poverty  witnessed  when  it  made 
an  inspection  tour  of  some  of  the  poverty 
regions  of  the  country. 

Senator  Clark  expresses  the  sense  of 


his  article  In  quoting  the  philosopher 
Seneca : 

.\  hungry  people  listens  not  to  reason. 
nor  cares  for  Justice,  nor  Is  bent  by  prayers. 

Mr.  Morris  Rubin,  the  renowned  edi- 
tor, is  to  be  congratulated  for  another 
fine  issue  of  the  Progressive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tor Clark's  article,  entitled  "Starvation 
In  the  Affluent  Society,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Starvation  in   the  AFFLtrENT   SocnrrT 
(By  Senator  Joseph  S.  Claek)' 

Gloria  Palmer,  a  round-eyed,  solemn- 
faced  little  girl  of  ten,  stood  shyly  outside  her 
slum  home  in  Washington.  DC.  and  shifted 
her  six-months-old  baby  brother  from  one 
arm  to  another,  while  two  other  tots  leaned 
against  her  and  stared  up  at  the  two  United 
States  Senators.  Curiosity  and  childish  baffle- 
ment were  written  across  their  faces.  They 
did  not  know  what  Senators  were  or  why  they 
should  be  asking  questions,  nor  did  they  rec- 
ognize Senator  Robert  Kennedy  or  me.  As  we 
talked  in  front  of  the  dilapidated  and  con- 
demned tenements  on  Defrees  Street,  five 
blocks  away  could  be  seen  the  gleaming  white 
dome  of  the  Capitol. 

I  asked  Gloria — one  of  eleven  children  of 
Wllhelmlna  Palmer — what  she  had  eaten 
for  lunch.  "We  didn't  have  any  lunch."  said 
Gloria  quietly,  and  added,  "But  we  have 
black-eyed  peas  for  supper  a  lot."  I  asked 
her  little  brother,  George,  aged  seven,  "What 
did  vou  have  for  lunch  yesterday?"  George 
replied.  "Soup."  "And  what  did  you  have  for 
breakfast?"  "Soup."  George  said. 

\  community  action  worker  who  accom- 
panied Senator  Kennedy  and  me  on  this  per- 
sonal inspection  of  slums  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Capitol,  commented:  "There  are  hun- 
dreds of  others  in  this  neighborhood  who  are 
hungry,  kids  and  adults  who  get  up  in  the 
morning  hungry  and  who  go  to  bed  at  night 
hungry.  It's  be'en  that  way  ever  since  I've 
been  here,  years  and  years." 

When  Senator  Kennedy  remarked  that 
Gloria  should  have  been  in  school  during  this 
neighborhood  visit  of  our  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment.  Manpower  and 
Poverty,  my  thoughts  suddenly  whirled  back 
two  weeks  to  another  group  of  youngsters 
who  were  also  hungry  and  also  not  in  school. 

This  time  the  Subcommittee,  which  I  serve 
as  chairman,  was  walking  along  the  dusty, 
sun-seared  country  roads  of  the  Mississippi 
Delta.  Here  In  ramshackle  homes  of  one  or 
two  rooms  holding  families  of  eight  and  ten. 
we  encountered  children  who  were  not  sent 
to  school  by  their  mothers  because  they  had 
no  shoes.  Later  on,  doctors  suggested  to  us  a 
more  shocking  reason:  "bloated  stomachs. 
chronic  sores  of  the  upper  lip.  and  extreme 
lethargy — all  tragic  evidence  of  serious  mal- 
nutrition." 

In  Belzoni.  heart  of  the  Delta,  a  mother 
of  four  told  me  that  she  and  her  brood  had 
bologna  sandwiches  for  breakfast  and  this 
would  be  the  big  meal  of  their  day.  Other 
times  they  have  rice  or  grits,  she  told  me  In 
an  infinitely  tired  voice,  "but  we  never  have 
any  milk  or  fruit  or  fresh  meat."  Over  and 
over  again  I  was  told  that  the  sUple  diet  for 
BelEonl's  poor  was  beans,  rice,  margarine, 
lard,  meal,  peanut  butter,  raisins,  powdered 
milk,  and  one  can  of  meat  for  each  person 
m  the  family  per  month.  The  can  lasts,  at 
the  most,  a  week  and  a  half. 


>  Joseph  S.  Clark  Is  the  senior  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  and  one  of  the  Sen- 
ate's foremost  spokesmen  for  progressive  leg- 
islation. He  is  the  author  of  two  books.  "The 
Senate  Establishment"  and  "Congress:  The 
Sapless  Branch." 


The  children  we  saw  were  visibly  under- 
weight, their  bodies  spotted  with  sores  and 
untreated  lesions. 

Mrs.  OUle  May  Chapman  and  her  nine 
children  live  In  a  tar-paper  shack  in  Bel- 
zoni. On  the  day  she  wa«  Interviewed  the 
family  had  gone  without  breakfast:  for  lunch 
they  had  soup  made  from  a  meat  bone  and 
cornmeal  bread.  For  supper  they  would  have 
beans — and  a  rare  treat,  a  can  of  i>eaches. 

We  found  a  mother  of  fifteen  children 
nursing  a  three-day-old  child  which  she  'nad 
delivered  herself.  There  was  no  food  In  the 
house,  she  said,  and  no  money.  She  didn't 
know  what  she  would  do. 

Near  Greenville.  Mississippi.  I  came  across 
a  ttimbledown  collection  of  shacks  ironically 
called  Freedom  City,  housing  the  families 
of  displaced  plantation  workeis.  Surviving, 
somehow,  In  this  appalling  squalor  were 
forty-eight  children  who  subsisted  entirely 
on  grits,  rice,  soybeans,  and  "whatever  is 
donated."  plus  the  customary  one  can  of 
meat  per  month.  Eggs.  milk,  and  fruit  Juice, 
the  mothers  told  me,  were  vinknown. 

There  is  no  way  In  which  you  can  pre- 
pare yourself  for  the  overpowering  effect  of 
hunger  and  starvation  seen  close  up.  No 
matter  how  familiar  you  may  be  with  the 
facts  and  figures  of  malnutrition,  nothing  can 
avert  the  feeling  of  stunned,  dlsbelle'rtng 
horror  at  the  sight  of  little  children  with 
swollen  bellies,  shriveled  limbs,  and  open 
sores  that  disfigure  the  small,  bewildered 
faces  and  weakened  bodies. 

One  reaches  desperately  for  comparisons  to 
give  some  semblance  of  reality  to  an  experi- 
ence that  is  essentially  unreal  and  Irratlcnal. 
Tlie  mind  rejects  the  evidence  that  innocent 
children  can  and  do  starve  In  this  most 
abundant  and  fruitful  of  all  nations,  or  go 
hungry  in  the  Delta  which  contains  e.OOCi.OOO 
acres  of  the  richest  land  on  the  continent. 
The  visitor  reaches  for  analogies.  Senator 
Kennedy  remarked  that  what  he  saw  on  our 
visit  to  the  Mississippi  Delta  was  as  bad  as 
anjrthlng  he  encountered  In  Latin  America. 
A  former  British  Army  doctor  with  extensive 
experience  in  Africa  told  us  that  what  he 
saw  in  Mississippi  was  comparable  only  to 
what  he  had  observed  in  primitive  parts  of 
Kenya.  Another  doctor  who  worked  for  the 
World  Health  Organization  in  Asia  told  me. 
"I've  been  in  India  and  I've  seen  famine  and 
starvation.  What  we  have  seen  In  Mississippi 
and  places  in  the  north  Is  slow  starvation" 
Yes  the  North,  too,  allows  its  citizens.  In- 
cluding Its  children,  to  waste  away  with  hun- 
ger and  to  starve.  Hunger,  we  discovered,  is 
no  respecter  of  area  or  region.  No  state  is 
free  of  hunger  any  more  than  any  state  is 
free  of  poverty  and  deprivation.  There  la 
hunger,  for  example,  in  prosperous  Illinois, 
which  admits  that  1.281.100  people,  or  twelve 
per  cent  of  the  state's  population,  have  In- 
comes below  the  poverty  line. 

The  Subcommittee  recently  reported  that 
in  a  small  Appalachian  town,  near  the  border 
between  Virginia  and  Tennesse,  five  small 
children  tore  apart  and  devoured  a  chicken 
before  It  could  be  cooked.  It  was  the  first 
meat  the  family  had  eaten  In  three  months. 
"In  the  San  Joaquin  'Valley  of  California." 
our  report  continued,  "fifty  yards  off  a  sel- 
dom-traveled road,  a  migrant  family  of 
seven,  the  youngest  child  not  yet  two.  were 
living  In  a  pick-up  truck  abandoned  by  a 
small  stream.  They  had  had  no  breakfast  and 
did  not  know  where  they  would  find  food 
for  lunch.  In  other  years  they  could  have 
fished    but  the  stream  had  dried  up." 

As  such  specific  cases  as  these  came  in- 
creasingly to  the  attention  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, w-e  were  struck  by  the  discovery  that 
these  Instances  could  not  be  projected 
against  an  overall  picture  of  malnutrition 
and  hunger  in  the  United  States.  The  fact 
Is  we  simply  do  not  know  the  extent  of  se- 
verity of  malnutrition  in  this  country  today. 
Newspapermen  were  shocked  when  the  U.S. 
Surgeon  General  told  the  Subcommittee  that 
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we  Iinow  more  about  malnutrition  In  Pak- 
Utan  and  other  poor  countries  than  In  the 
United  States.  He  said  such  studies  have  not 
been  made  In  this  country  and.  If  they  were 
to  be  made,  he  was  not  sure  which  agency 
should  make  them. 

How  vague  our  Information  Is  can  be 
Judged  by  the  fact  that  the  Subcommittee 
was  forced  to  report,  after  soliciting  the  best 
opinion  available,  that  "estimates  of  the 
number  of  American  citizens  In  serious  need 
of  food  vary  from  as  few  as  400.000  to  more 
than  4.000,000."  Twelve  years  ago  a  Federal 
study  estimated  that  twenty-three  per  cent 
of  America's  poor — those  with  Incomes  under 
»3,000 — had  "poor  diets."  In  1955  that  meant 
7.500.000  Americans  had  Insuf&clently  nutri- 
tious diets. 

Nor  do  we  know  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy the  minimum  cost  of  an  adequate 
diet.  An  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
official  told  me  a  tentative  conclusion  had 
been  reached  that  an  average  of  $16  a  month 
or  $193  a  year  would  provide  one  person  with 
a  "minimum  low  standard  diet — enough  to 
hold  body  and  soul  together." 

On  the  basis  of  other  figures  compiled  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  It  seemed 
more  realistic  to  assume  an  annual  mini- 
mum food  cost  per  Individual  of  $225.  about 
twenty-one  cents  a  meal. 

Manifestly  what  Is  needed  before  the  Gov- 
ernment can  deal  decisively  with  hunger  and 
nvaluutrltlon  is  a  comprehensive  and  Incisive 
study  of  the  problem.  We  must  know  the 
numDer  of  Americans  who  suffer  from  mal- 
nutrition and.  ne.\t.  what  can  be  done  to 
correct  their  inadequate  diets. 

Let  us  return  to  Mississippi  because  here 
surveys  and  studies  have  been  made,  and 
poeslbly  they  may  provide  clues  to  the  na- 
tionwide dimensions  of  the  hunger  problem. 

A  study  this  year  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  covered  509  poor  families  In  two 
wealthy  Delta  counties.  At  least  sixty  per 
cent  of  these  families  had  diets  providing 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  minimum  dietary 
requirements  recommended  by  the  National 
Research  Council.  Moreover,  these  family 
diets  were  seriously  deficient  In  milk,  vege- 
tables, and  fresh  fruits.  The  value  of  all  the 
meals  consumed  by  the  average  Individual  in 
the  study  was  a  miserable  four  dollars  a 
week,  or  ftfty-seven  cents  a  day.  Including 
the  foods  distributed  free  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

A  spot-check  study  In  seven  Delta  coun- 
ties was  made  by  the  Mississippi  Council  on 
Human  Relations  and  reported  to  us  by  its 
Elxecutlve  Director,  Kenneth  L.  Dean.  Here 
are  brief  excerpts  from  the  report: 

"Using  an  economic  standard.  Mississippi 
Is  the  poorest  state  In  the  republic.  The  fact 
that  we  receive  more  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity poverty  program  funds  per  capita 
than  any  other  state,  and  that  during  the 
month  of  March.  1967.  405.000  people  re- 
ceived food  assistance.  Indicate  that  there 
Is  a  widespread  problem  of  poverty  that 
could,  at  any  given  moment,  turn  Into  acute 
hunger  or  a  slow  starvation  If  Federal  pro- 
grams are  not  upgraded  In  keeping  with  pop- 
ulation trends     .  . 

"The  most  acute  problem  of  hunger,  and 
the  most  common  situation.  Is  the  middle- 
aged  mother,  without  a  husband,  In  a  small 
two- room  shack,  caring  for  somewhere  be- 
tween four  and  fifteen  children.  Most  of  the 
children  wUl  be  of  school  age  but  many  will 
not  be  attending  school.  .  . 

"The  diet  of  such  a  family  usually  consists 
of  a  breakfast  of  grits,  molasses,  and  biscuit. 
F'or  lunch  the  adults  will  eat  nothing,  and 
the  children  who  are  at  home  will  be  given 
a  piece  of  bread  and  a  drink  of  Kool-ald  or 
water.  The  evening  meal  usually  consists  of 
boiled  beans  and  corn  bread.  Sometimes 
boiled  rice,  dry  peanut  butter,  or  a  canned 
meat  substitute  from  the  commodity  pro- 
gram will  supplement  the  evening  meal. 

"These  people,  while  not  starving  In  the 


extreme  sense  of  the  word,  are  suffering  from 
acute  hunger.  This  hunger  could  be  called 
starvation  in  that  people's  bodies  actually 
are  being  denied  proper  sustenance,  which 
causes  the  mortality  rate  of  the  (Negro) 
children  to  be  much  higher  than  that  of 
whites,  and  which  also  shortens  the  life 
span  of  adults  considerably.  Medical  doctors 
who  work  among  these  people  say  they  never 
know  the  depth  of  their  hunger  for.  from 
the  time  of  birth  on,  they  never  have  enough 
to  eat." 

Any  consideration  of  hunger.  In  Mississippi 
or  elsewhere,  must  take  cognizance,  as  does 
the  Councils  report,  of  the  distribution  of 
surplus  foods.  One-fifth  of  Mississippi's  en- 
tire population  is  now  being  fed  through  the 
Federal  food  distribution  programs.  But  the 
too-seldom  recognized  fact  Is  that  surplus 
foods  were  never  Intended  to  comprise  full 
meals  or  adequate  diets.  Nevertheless,  they 
have  become  almost  the  only  source  of  food 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans. 
The  meaning  of  this  for  nutrition  and  health 
can  be  perceived  In  the  fact  that  the  total 
value  of  the  commodities  distributed 
amounts  to  about  five  dollars  per  person  per 
month.  They  consist  chiefly  of  flour,  corn- 
meal,  dry  milk,  and  shortening.  Only  recently 
was  the  one  can  of  meat  per  person  per 
month  added  to  the  diet. 

Appalling  as  this  situation  was  It  became 
worse  when  a  shift  from  surplus  commodi- 
ties to  food  stamps  In  Just  eight  Mississippi 
counties  In  one  year's  time  deprived  36.000 
poor  residents  of  their  commodity  allot- 
ments. The  result  simply  had  to  be  more 
hunger  and  more  malnutrition  since  these 
people  could  not  afford  to  buy  food  stamps 
to  exchange  for  groceries. 

By  far  the  most  impressive  testimony  on 
hunger  was  given  to  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee by  a  group  of  six  doctors  who  made  a 
first-hand  Investigation  of  malnutrition  and 
starvation  In  the  Delta.  Sponsored  by  the 
Field  Foundation,  the  doctors  comprised  a 
distinguished  panel  of  medical  experts:  Dr. 
Joseph  Brenner.  Medical  Department.  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology;  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Coles.  Harvard  University  Health  Serv- 
ice; Dr.  Alan  Mermann,  Department  of  Pe- 
diatrics. Yale  University;  Dr.  Milton  J.  E. 
Senn.  Sterling  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  Yale 
University:  Dr.  Cyril  Walwyn,  Medical  Ad- 
viser to  Friends  of  the  Children  of  Mississippi 
and  a  private  practitioner  in  Mississippi;  and 
Dr.  Raymond  Wheeler,  a  private  practitioner 
of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

Their  report  emerged  as  a  unique  docu- 
ment, unique  In  Its  fusion  of  professional 
and  humanitarian  shock  and  profound  con- 
cern. Here  Is  part  of  their  findings  on  hunger 
among  the  Delta's  children: 

"We  saw  children  whose  nutritional  and 
medical  condition  we  can  only  describe  as 
shocking — even  to  a  group  of  physicians 
whose  work  involves  dally  confrontation  with 
disease  and  suffering.  In  child  after  child 
we  saw  evidence  of  vitamin  and  mineral  de- 
ficiencies; serious  untreated  skin  Infections 
and  ulcerations;  eye  and  ear  diseases;  also  un- 
attended Ijone  diseases;  the  prevalence  of  bac- 
terial and  parasitic  diseases  as  well  as  severe 
anemia  with  resulting  loss  of  energy  and  abil- 
ity to  lead  a  normal  active  life;  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  lung — requiring  surgery — which 
have  gone  undiagnosed  and  untreated;  epi- 
leptic and  other  neurological  disorders;  se- 
vere kidney  aliments  that  In  other  children 
would  warrant  Immediate  hospitalization; 
and  finally.  In  boys  and  girls  In  every  county 
we  visited,  obvious  evidence  of  severe  mal- 
nutrition, with  Injury  to  the  body's  tissues — 
Its  muscles,  bonee.  and  skin  as  well  as  an 
associated  psychological  state  of  fatigue,  Ust- 
lessness.  and  exhaustion. 

"We  saw  homes  with  children  who  are 
lucky  to  eat  one  meal  a  day — and  that  one 
Inadequate  so  far  as  vitamins,  minerals,  or 
protein  are  concerned.  We  saw  children  who 
don't   get   to  drink   milk,   don't   get   to   eat 


fruit,  green  vegetables,  or  meat.  They  live 
on  starches — grits,  bread,  Kool-ald.  They  are 
living  under  such  primitive  conditions  that 
we  found  It  hard  to  believe  we  were  examin- 
ing American  children  In  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. 

"In  some  we  sav.'  children  who  are  hungry 
and  who  are  sick — children  for  whom  hunger 
is  a  dally  fact  of  life  and  sickness.  In  many 
fornis,  an  inevitability.  We  do  not  want  to 
quibble  over  tcord:^,  but  'malnutrition'  is  not 
quite  what  we  found;  the  boys  and  girls  we 
saw  were  hungry — weak,  in  pain,  sick,  their 
lives  are  being  shortened:  they  are,  in  fact, 
visibly  and  predictably  losing  their  health, 
their  energy,  and  their  spirits.  They  are  suf- 
fering from  hunger  and  disease  and  directly 
or  indirectly  they  are  dying  f'om  them — 
which    is   exactly  what   'starvation'   means." 

The  charge  of  starvation  was  supported  by 
all  six  of  these  eminent  doctors. 

In  their  Individual  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee,  the  doctors  presented 
other  observations  and  conclusions,  some  of 
them  almost  he.irtbreaklng. 

Dr.  Wheeler:  "Only  one  of  the  [Delta] 
families  I  visited  ever  had  milk  at  all  and 
this  was  reserved  for  'the  sickliest'  ones.  One 
mother  summed  up  the  question  of  diet  In 
a  single,  polg^nant  sentence:  'These  children 
go  to  bed  hungry  and  get  up  hungry  and 
don't  ever  know  nothing  else  in  between." 
Thin  arms,  sunken  eyes.  lethargic  behavior, 
and  swollen  bellies  were  everj-where  to  be 
seen." 

Dr.  Wheeler:  "Only  one  of  the  [Delta] 
Negro  children  so  vulnerable  to  diseases  that 
ordinarily  are  no  longer  considered  killers  in 
the  United  States?  These  children  are  vul- 
nerable because  their  bodily  resistance  Is  so 
low  they  don't  have  ability  to  cope  with  In- 
fections the  way  healthy  children  have.  The 
main  cause  of  lack  of  resistance  Is  malnu- 
trition. The  food  available  to  them  lacks  the 
vital  components  that  are  necessary  to  build 
healthy  bodies  that  can  develop  resistance 
against  disease  ...  I  would  estim:ite  that 
among  the  many  families  that  I  saw  and  I 
visited,  with  150  or  160  children,  at  least 
three-quarters  of  them  get  less  than  the 
vital  amount  of  animal  protein  per  day — 
at  least  three-quarters,  and  I  think  I  am 
being  very  conservative.  Increasing  evidence 
has  come  from  different  countries  to  suggest 
that  Infants  both  before  birth  and  after 
birth,  deprived  of  the  kinds  of  foods  which 
are  necessary  for  normal  bodily  growth,  suf- 
fer not  only  visible  damage  to  their  bodies 
but  also  to  the  central  nervous  system,  to  the 
brain." 

Dr.  Coles:  "I  would  like  to  speak  briefly 
about  the  psychiatric  aspect  of  my  work  .  .  . 
I  am  describing  In  detail  what  It  means  for 
a  child  and  his  or  her  parents  to  be  sick, 
more  or  less  all  the  time,  and  hungry,  more 
or  less  regularly.  Prom  all  that  one  can  learn, 
the  aches  and  sores  of  the  body  become,  for 
a  child  of  four  or  five,  more  than  a  concrete 
physical  factor  of  life;  they  bring  In  the 
child's  mind  a  reflection  of  his  worth  and  a 
Judgment  upon  him  and  his  family  by  the 
outside  world.  They  ask  themselves  and  oth- 
ers what  they  have  done  to  be  kept  from  the 
food  they  want  or  what  they  have  done  to 
deserve  the  pain  they  feel. 

"In  my  experience  with  families  In  the 
Delta,  their  kind  of  life  can  produce  a  form 
of  withdrawn,  sullen  behavior.  I  have  seen 
some  of  the  families  I  knew  in  the  South  go 
North  and  carry  with  them  that  state  of 
mind  and  I  am  now  working  with  them  in 
Boston.  They  have  more  food,  more  welfare 
money,  and.  In  the  public  hospitals  of  the 
Northern  city,  certain  medical  services.  But 
one  sees  how  persistently  sickness  and  hun- 
ger In  children  live  on  Into  adults  who  doubt 
any  offer,  mistrust  any  goodness  or  favorable 
turn  of  events. 

"I  fear  that  we  have  among  us  now  In  this 
country  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
who    have    literally    grown    up    to    be    and 
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learned  to  be  tired,  fearful,  anxious,  and 
suspicious.  .  .  .  The  children  need  food,  the 
kind  of  food  that  will  enable  their  bones  to 
grow,  their  blood  to  function  as  it  should, 
their  vital  organs  to  remain  healthy,  and 
their  minds  to  stay  alert.  It  is  Inconceivable 
to  us  that  children  at  this  stage  of  American 
history,  and  In  the  context  of  American 
wealth,  continue  to  live  like  this  In  Missis- 
sippi, In  Alabama.  In  Kentucky.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  Southwest,  and,  Indeed  carry 
this  condition  of  life  to  all  of  our  Northern 
cities." 

Later  I  asked  Dr.  Coles  a  vital  young  psy- 
chiatrist who  has  not  become  insensltized  by 
repeated  trips  into  the  most  poveriy-stricken 
areas  of  the  Deep  South  and  Appalachla,  how 
many  children  suffering  from  malnutrition 
live  in  the  Delta  region  today. 

"There  Is  no  way.  at  present,  of  knowing 
for  certain."  he  replied.  "There  are  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  children  In  the  Delta 
we  didn't  see.  out  of  sight,  out  of  reach,  out 
of  mind,  out  of  access  to  white  doctors  and 
Negro  doctors.  There  must  be  between  50,000 
and  100.000  children  suffering  from  malnu- 
trition In  the  Delta." 

Dr.  Coles  agreed  on  the  use  of  the  word 
"starvation"  rather  than  "malnutrition" 
"The  kind  of  starvation  we  observed."  he 
said.  "Is  the  kind  of  starvation  in  which  the 
body  Is  slowly  consuming  Itself.  The  body 
Is  victimized  by  diseases  which  definitely 
can  shorten  life.  We  saw  severe  malnutrition, 
hunger,  and  starvation  In  the  sense  that  the 
body  Is  Irretrievably  going  downhill." 

I  am  convinced  from  what  I  saw  that 
among  the  great  number  of  Negroes  who 
have  moved  from  the  Deep  South  to  North- 
ern ghettos  are  some  who  knew  starvation 
In  the  South  as  children,  and  that  this  bit- 
ter experience  makes  some  of  them  potential 
recruits  for  the  riots  in  cities. 

I  wish  to  reemphaslze.  as  would  the  doc- 
tors, that  hunger,  malnutrition,  and  slow 
starvation  are  not  confined  to  the  Deep 
South  nor  to  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
There  Is.  certainly,  widespread  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  all  the  Negro  ghettos,  north 
and  south. 

Washington,  D.C.,  for  example,  is  no  bet- 
ter nor  any  worse  than  any  other  American 
city,  although  undoubtedly,  as  the  center 
of  Federal  Government,  It  should  be  better. 
One-third  of  the  population  of  the  nation's 
capital  exists  at  little  more  than  subsistence 
level. 

Under  the  District  of  Columbia's  Headstart 
program,  for  example.  4.200  children  recently 
received  physlcial  examinations.  Between 
forty  and  fifty  per  cent  of  these  youngsters 
were  found  to  have  low  hemoglobin  counts, 
a  condition  (when  not  caused  by  infection) 
reflecting  a  food  deficiency  which  produces 
nutritional  anemia. 

Deficient  diets  among  Washington  children 
are  also  Indicated  In  the  School  Free  Lunch 
Program  which  provides  free  lunches  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  only  on  ap- 
plication by  the  family,  certifying  need.  Na- 
tionally, a  total  of  eleven  per  cent  of  all 
schij  !  chr.drea  recelv?  free  school  lunches, 
but  In  Washington  they  are  provided  to  fifty- 
one  per  cent  of  all  school  yotingsters. 

Another  Index  of  deficient  diets  In  the 
nation's  capital  is  found  In  Public  Assistance 
payments  which  provide  a  maximum  of 
84i7-a-month  for  a  family  of  thirteen.  In- 
cluding $228  for  food,  which  comes  to  nine- 
teen cents-a-meal  for  each  member  of  the 
family. 

The  Subcommittee's  disclosures — prelimi- 
nary as  they  are — of  hundreds  of  thousands. 
perhaps  millions,  of  hungry  Americans  have 
had  two  early  results.  The  first  was  an  vm- 
expected  public  response:  the  second  was  the 
Subcommittee's  success  in  effecting  a  quick 
change  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
food  stamp  policies  and  In  moving  emergency 
legislation  through  the  Senate 

Perhaps  we  should  have  anticipated  the 


public's  warm,  sympathetic  response  to  the 
revelations  of  hunger,  but  actually  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  were  surprised  by  the 
letters  and  telephone  calls  they  received 
from  concerned  citizens.  Some  of  the  letters 
contained  checks;  mostly  the  vrriters  in- 
quired (as  did  the  callers i  where  money  and 
collections  of  food  and  clothing  could  be 
sent.  Frequently  the  letters  combined  ex- 
pressions of  heartfelt  solicitude  with  Indig- 
nant comments  on  the  affluent  society  that 
allowed  penury  and  hunger   to  persist. 

The  way  In  which  the  food  stamp  program 
operated,  particularly  the  cash  pavTnents  re- 
quired of  pocif  families,  was  seen  by  the 
Subcommittee  as  a  major  obstacle  to  allevi- 
ating hunger.  Time  and  again.  In  Missis- 
sippi and  in  Washington,  the  Subcommittee 
was  told  that  many  families  could  not  af- 
ford the  two  dollars  per  person  a  month 
that  would  buy  them  desperately  needed 
food  stamps  worth  much  more  when  ex- 
changed for  commodities.  A  family  of  six.  for 
example,  woxild  have  to  pay  twelve  dollars  a 
month  for  coupons  exchangeable  for  872 
worth  of  food.  Many  families,  we  were  told, 
went  "months  on  end  without  seeing  twelve 
dollars  all  together." 

Finally,  after  an  Impatient  exchange  of 
letters  between  the  Subcommittee  and  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman,  and 
appeals  to  the  White  Hoxise,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  induced  to  cut  the  cost 
of  food  stamps  from  two  dollars  to  fifty 
cents.  This  meant  that  the  family  of  six  that 
previously  paid  twelve  dollars  for  $72  worth 
of  food  would  now  pay  three  dollars.  Witli 
other  members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  hope 
that  even  the  fifty  cents  charge  can  be  elim- 
inated and  stamps  be  made  available  to  the 
needy  free  of  cost. 

In  addition,  the  Subcommittee  persuaded 
Sargent  Shriver's  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  Institute  an  emergency  $1,000,000 
four-month  Food  Stamp  Loan  Program  In 
twenty  counties  In  seven  Southern  states. 
This  provides  the  needy  with  cash  loans 
ranging  from  two  dollars  to  twelve  dollars 
a  month,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  family 
It  now  makes  fxjsslble  the  purchase  of  food 
stamps  by  thousands  of  families  that  previ- 
ously could  not  afford  them.  By  the  end  of 
the  "year  it  Is  expected  that  30.000  families 
(With  an  average  of  four  to  a  family)  will 
have  obtained  OEO  loans  for  food  stamps  in 
these  Deep  South  counties. 

Emergency  legislation  was  the  next  step, 
and  for  once  the  normally  laggard  machinery 
of  the  U,S,  Senate  moved  with  dispatch  On 
Friday.  July  21.  Senator  John  Stennls,  Mlssis- 
.sippi  Democrat.  Introduced  a  bill  proposing 
a  $10,000,000  appropriation  to  provide,  on  an 
emergency  basis,  "food  and  medical  services 
to  any  Individual  In  any  state  whenever  such 
action  Is  required  to  prevent  the  loss  of  such 
Individual's  life  or  to  avoid  suffering  caused 
by  lack  of  food  or  medical  attention."  By  late 
afternoon,  seven  other  Senators  and  I,  all 
members  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  had  Joined  as  co-sponsors  of  the 
bill  and  had  pledged  the  speediest  possible 
action  on  the  proposal. 

On  the  following  Tuesday  the  bill  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  full  Commit- 
tee but  not  before  the  $10,000,000  appropria- 
tion was  Increased  to  $25,000,000  for  the  first 
year  and  $50,000.0(X)  for  the  second,  and  an 
amendment  added  to  initiate  the  first  com- 
prehensive study  In  the  nation's  history  "of 
the  Incidence  and  location  of  serious  hunger 
and  malnutrition  and  health  problems  Inci- 
dent thereto.  .  ."  The  bill  sailed  through 
the  Senate  the  next  day  without  a  single 
dissenting  vote. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  new  war  on  poverty 
legislation — which  includes  additional  funds 
of  $2.8  billion  approved  by  the  Senate  C-om- 
mlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  a 
series  of  Improving  amendments  to  the  ex- 
isting Economic  Opportunity  Act — will  make 
a  major  contribution  toward  the  abolition  of 


poverty  and  hunger.  By  strengthening  the 
Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
adult  work-training,  aid  to  small  business. 
commuiUty  action  progranis.  assistance  to 
migrant  workers,  rural  loans,  Headstart,  and 
VISTA — by  making  these  programs  more  ef- 
fective, I  believe  we  can  do  much  to  raise 
American  living  standards  and  begin  the 
long-overdue  eradication  of  poverty,  hunger 
and  malnutrition. 

As  the  long  hot  summer  of  1967,  with  Its 
unprecedented  civil  disorders,  bloodslied,  and 
looting,  recedes  into  history,  the  nation  and 
its  leaders  find  themselves  reassessing  their 
goals  and  priorities.  Remembering  the  dev- 
astated neighborhoods,  the  burned-out 
homes  and  shops,  m  nearly  thirty  cities  across 
the  country,  I  found  the  words  of  the  philos- 
opher Seneca,  2.000  years  ago,  echoing 
meaningfully  down  to  our  day:  "A  hungry 
people  listens  not  to  reason,  nor  cares  for 
Justice,  nor  Is  bent  by  any  prayers." 

Now.  as  never  before,  reason  and  Justice 
dictate  that  we  devote  our  purpose  and  our 
nation's  resources  to  the  goal  that  there  shall 
no  longer  be  hungry  people  in  an  America  of 
overfiowing  abundance. 


OMAHA    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE 
STUDY  TOLTR 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
mayor  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Hon.  A.  V.  Sor- 
ensen,  has  arranged  a  study  tour  in 
Washington,  DC.  for  members  of  the 
Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Included 
in  the  group  are  members  of  the  Omaha 
City  Council.  memlDers  of  the  Douglas 
County  Board  of  Commissioners,  the 
Honorable  Kenneth  G.  Jensen,  mayor  of 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  members  of  the 
Council  Bluffs  City  Council. 

These  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  here 
for  3  days  to  receive,  firsthand,  informa- 
tion as  to  the  type,  number,  and  char- 
acteristics of  Federal  programs  available 
to  local  government.  The  group  is  also 
pri\lleged  to  listen  to  Senator  Prouty, 
Congressman  Ger.'M.d  R  Ford,  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  Senator  Percy,  concerning 
legislative  proposals  in  the  area  of  hous- 
ing, poverty,  and  taxation. 

Mr.  President,  these  men  and  women 
are  to  be  commended  for  taking  part  of 
their  valuable  time  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  possible  solutions  to  prob- 
lems facing  local  government.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
these  civic,  business,  educational,  and  po- 
litical leaders  be  hsted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  wa^ 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Mrs.  Douglas  Abbott.  Mr.  C.  D.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Fred  G.  Arkoosh.  Mr.  Alden  Aust. 

Mr  Robert  O.  Beno,  Mr.  Douglas  Bereuter. 
Director.  Mr,  Donald  F,  Bock.  Mr.  Paul  Bol- 
ton. Mr  Arthur  D.  Bradley.  Mr.  Don  Burden. 
Mr.  C.  Howard  Burnett 

Mr.  C.  B  Calandra,  Mr.  Hubert  C  Carden, 
Mr,  S.  L  Cate.  Mr  Harold  Chernlack,  Mr. 
Warren  D.  Chiles,  Mr,  Charles  M.  Christian- 
sen. Mr.  Robert  P.  Coats 

Mr.  Robert  Cunningham.  Mr.  Irving  R. 
Dana.  Mr.  Coyle  A.  Davis.  Mrs.  Joann  Dickey. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Diestng.  Mr.  Howard  B.  Dooley. 

Mr  Charles  W.  Durham.  Mr.  Jack  R  Eakln. 
Mr  Erhart  D  Edqulst,  Mr.  Travis  Evans, 
Mr.  Jack   H.  Fernley,   Mr    Don  W.  Pranksen. 

Mr.  Herman  Coldstein.  Mr.  D.  K  Gordon. 
Mr.  Dan  Gordman.  Mr.  Charles  Graham, 
W.  R    Hathaway.  M  D..  Mr    William  Heavey. 

Mr.  Richard  H  Hlller.  Mr.  Robert  L  Ingles. 
Mr.  Gene  Jacobson.  Mrs.  Madeline  Jacobson. 
The  Honorable  Kenneth  G.  Jensen, 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Johnson.  Mr.  Ronald  Klger. 
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Mr.  O.  A.  EQnney.  Jr.,  Mr.  WUUam  E.  Korbltz, 
Mr.  Norman  Komey,  Mr.  Gary  Kotyza. 

Mr.  Donald  O.  Lamp,  Mr.  Clarence  L.  Lan- 
den.  Jr..  Mr.  David  A.  Lemen.  Mr.  Robert  G. 
Lueder,  Mr.  Daniel  C.  Lynch.  Mr.  J.  Allan 
MacUer. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Madsen,  Mr.  John  Markel,  Mr. 
Ephrlam  L.  Marks,  Col.  Anson  D.  Marston. 
Mr.  John  S.  Marshall.  Mr.  Francis  P.  Mat- 
thews. 

Mr.  Pred  J.  Matthles.  Mr.  John  E.  McCann, 
Mr.  Ray  B.  McMartln,  Mr.  Stanley  A.  Michael. 
Mr.  Kirk  P.  Miller. 

Mr.  Morris  F.  Miller.  Mr.  George  C.  Mlt- 
tauer,  Mr.  William  T.  Monahan.  Mr.  J.  Robert 
Mullen,  Mr.  James  W.  Murphy,  Dr.  Kirk 
Naylor. 

Mr.  Floyd  P.  Nebergall.  Mr.  John  W.  Neu- 
berger.  Mr.  Julius  I.  Novak,  Mr.  Robert 
O'Keefe,  Mr.  John  A.  O'Malley,  Dr.  A.  B.  Pitt- 
man. 

Mr.  Wayne  E.  Putnam,  Mr.  William  C. 
Ramsey,  Mr.  Willis  Regler,  Mr.  W.  A.  Richard- 
son. Mr.  James  D.  Rlchter,  Mr.  R.  E.  Runlce. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Sampson,  Mr.  Kenneth  Shearer, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Schropp,  Mr.  Marvin  G.  Schmld. 
Mr.  E.  E.  Schwalm,  Mr.  Everett  Shockey.  The 
Honorable  A.  V.  Sorensen. 

Mr.  Harry  W.  Springer.  Mr.  Ray  E.  SUnley. 
Mr.  Warren  Swlgart,  Mr.  Kenneth  Syas.  Mr 
Dale  Te  Kolste,  Mr.  D.  D.  Ulfers. 

Mr.  Sam  Vacantl.  Mr.  M.  J.  W^arren,  Mr. 
S.  M.  Watson,  Mr.  Alex  Welnsteln,  Mr.  J. 
Leroy  Welsh,  Mr.  Joe  Williams. 

Mr.  O.  E.  WUlmann,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Wlls- 
cam.  Jr..  Dr.  Cecil  L.  Wlttson,  Mr.  Robert  R. 
Baxter.  Mr.  L.  W.  Gregg,  Mr.  Ralph  O.  Hef- 
fllnger. 

ALASKA  AND  HAWAH— SISTER 
STATES  SHOULD  BE  PARTNERS  IN 
TRADE 

Mr.  QRUENING.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  I  Introduced  a  bill  (S.  2454).  co- 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong  and  Mr.  InouyeI  . 
to  amend  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920  to  permit  a  very  de- 
sirable development  of  trade  relation- 
ships between  the  49th  and  50th  States- 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  The  same  bill  has 
been  introduced  by  all  members  of  the 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  delegations  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  benefit  of 
mutual  trade  for  both  States  is  now,  un- 
happily, hindered  by  the  existence  of  un- 
necessarily high  water  transportation 
costs  resulting  from  necessary  depend- 
ence on  Amerlcan-bullt  ships.  The  ad- 
vantages to  both  States  available  from 
utilization  of  foreign  carriers  plying  the 
Pacific  with  cargo  exchanged  between 
the  United  States  and  countries  of  the 
Far  East  are  so  great  we  must  act  to 
remove  barriers  to  this  now  existing. 

As  I  mentioned  In  my  remarks  at  the 
time  I  Introduced  S.  2454.  a  forceful  ar- 
gument for  allowance  of  the  use  of  for- 
eign carriers  in  trade  between  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  has  developed  with  the  plans, 
now  in  process  of  execution,  for  construc- 
tion in  Alaska,  on  the  Kenal  Peninsula, 
of  a  large  plant  for  the  production  of 
liquefied  natural  pas  which  will  be 
shipped  to  Japan  in  tankers  built  in 
Sweden.  The  use  of  low-cost  carriers 
makes  this  an  economic  trade  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  bringing  benefits  to  both  coun- 
tries. It  could  provide  similar  benefits  to 
the  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii — allow- 
ing fuel-short  Hawaii  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  low-cost  natural  gas  produced  in 
Alaska. 


I  am  informed  by  a  communication 
from  Honolulu  that  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  volume  of  gas  which  could  be  used 
in  Hawaii  is  estimated  to  amount  to  a 
quantity  measured  in  value  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  $2.5  to  $3  million  annually, 
escalating  annually  at  an  estimated  rate 
of  10  and  20  percent.  This  would  be  an 
extremely  important  contribution  to  the 
economj'  of  Alaska  while,  at  the  same 
time,  providing  the  people  of  Hawaii 
with  supplies  of  fuel  at  a  lower  cost  than 
others  now  available.  In  addition,  the 
development  in  Alaska  of  another  new 
plant,  now  well  under  construction,  to 
produce  chemical  products,  including 
urea  and  anhydrous  ammonia  for  fer- 
tilizer, could  also  be  the  source  of  recip- 
rocal benefits  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
Hawaii's  agricultural  economy  needs 
these  products  and  could  buy  them  at 
less  cost  than  is  now  possible — again  if 
we  change  the  cabotage  laws  to  allow 
use  of  low-cost  shipping. 

Alaskans  and  Hawaiians  have  long 
been  aware  of  the  interests  they  share 
in  common  and  the  potential  benefits 
that  can  be  gained  from  close  coopera- 
tion with  each  other.  Throughout  the 
long  years  of  the  battles  for  statehood 
for  Alaska  and  for  Hawaii  we  enjoyed 
the  constant  support  and  valuable  help 
of  our  Hawaiian  friends  in  working  for 
a  common  purpose.  Now  that  we  have 
achieved  that  objective  and  the  beneficial 
results  of  the  status  of  statehood  are  be- 
coming clear  to  all.  Alaskans  and  Hawai- 
ians hope  to  consolidate  our  gains  by 
finding  more  and  more  ways  in  which 
reciprocal  assistance  will  lead  to  joint 
benefits. 

In  addition  to  improving  feasibihty  of 
ocean  transportation  between  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  by  the  use  of  foreign-built 
carriers,  direct  airline  connections  be- 
tween the  States  are  being  actively 
sought.  Now  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  m  connection  with  the  giant 
Transpacific  Route  Case,  are  applica- 
tions from  two  carriers  to  provide  direct 
service  between  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Ap- 
proval of  this  could  brine  increased 
tourist  activity  for  both  States  with  the 
use  of  such  a  route  by  European  vaca- 
tioners to  enjoy  a  combination  sea — in 
Hawaii— and  ski— in  Alaska— holiday 
The  beautiful  fioiits  and  flowers  of 
Hawaii  could  be  flown  to  Alaska  in  the 
winter  when  such  exotic  treats  can  make 
a  welcome  contribution  to  the  quality  of 
life  of  Alaskans. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  changes  In 
transportation  patterns  between  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  that  will  surely  come  and  will 
surely  enrich  the  lives  of  both  States. 
Together  we  will  achieve  our  mutual  ob- 
jectives. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  earnestness 
with  which  the  two  States  are  pursuing 
them,  an  Alaska  trade  delegation,  headed 
by  Governor  Walter  Hickel.  visited 
Hawaii  on  the  return  trip  from  a  trade 
mission  to  Japan  earlier  this  month. 
Common  interests  and  common  problems 
were  discussed  with  Hawaiian  leaders 
and  now  we  are  pursuing  the  course 
indicated  to  solve  those  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  news- 
paper articles  from  Hawaiian  newspa- 
pers commenting  on  the  legislation  intro- 


duced last  week  to  amend  the  Jones  Act 
and  on  the  recent  Alaska  trade  mission 
to  Hawaii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Sept.  26. 

1967] 
Hawah.  Alaska  Seek  Shipping  Exemption 

Washincton.— Reps.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga 
and  Patsy  T.  Mink  yesterday  Joined  Alaska 
Republican  Howard  W.  Pollock  In  offering  a 
bill  aimed  at  lowering  costs  of  materials 
needed  In  Hawaii. 

The  bill  proposed  by  the  two  Hawaii  Dem- 
ocrats and  the  Alaskan  Is  similar  to  a  meas- 
ure sent  to  the  Senate  by  Hiram  L.  Fong  and 
Daniel  K.  Inouye  of  Hawaii  and  Ernest 
Gruenlng  of  Alaska  on  Friday. 

The  measure  would  exempt  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  from  the  1920  Merchant  Marine  Act 
provisions  prohibiting  shipments  of  mer- 
chandise between  domestic  ports  in  vessels 
under  foreign  registry. 

'Hawaii  needs  the  mineral,  timber  and 
fuel  resources  abundant  In  Alaska  and  lack- 
ing In  Hawaii  while  Alaska  could  be  the  ben- 
eficiary of  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  Hawaii,"  Gruenlng  told  the  Senate 
last  week. 

"How  Ironical  that  oriental  country  can 
receive  an  American  product  at  a  far  lower 
price  than  an  American  area,  especially  one 
which  lies  nearer  the  source  of  supply  than 
are  the  Asian  countries,"  Gruenlng  said. 

"The  same  factor  of  exorbitant  shipping 
costs  via  American-constructed  vessels  also 
prohibits  shipment  to  Hawaii  of  Alaska's 
other  resources,  especially  our  badly  needed 
forest  products,"  Gruenlng  said. 
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[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  Sept.  25. 

1967] 
Hawaii.  Alaska  Urge  Lower  Fbeight  Cost 

Hawaii  and  Alaska  lawmakers  Joined  today 
to  introduce  a  bill  aimed  at  lowering  costs  of 
some  building  materials  and  fuels  In  Hawaii. 

The  bill  Is  a  suggested  amendment  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920.  popularly 
known  as  the  Jones  Act.  This  law's  provisions 
prohibit  shipments  of  material  between  do- 
mestic ports  in  ships  under  foreign  registry. 

Sen.  Ernest  W.  Gruenlng,  D-Alaska,  who 
introduced  the  bill  In  the  Senate  Friday,  said 
the  purpose  was  "to  remove — In  part  at 
least — the  Jones  Act  shackles  which  now  pre- 
vent a  promising,  thriving,  industrial  traffic 
between  two  states  who  need  each  other." 

A.  similar  bill  was  introduced  today  In  the 
House  by  Reps.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  and 
Patsy  T.  Mink  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  Repub- 
lican Howard  W.  Pollock. 

The  Senate  bill  was  cosponsored  by  Ha- 
waii's Sens.  Hiram  L.  Fong  and  Daniel  K. 
Inouye. 

No  regularly  scheduled  direct  freighter 
service — foreign  or  domestic — exists  between 
H  i-vall  and  Alaska. 

'HawaU  needs  the  mineral,  timber  and 
fuel  resources  abundant  In  Alaska  and  lack- 
ing in  Hawaii  while  Alaska  could  be  the  bene- 
ficiary of  fruits,  vegetable  and  other  products 
of  Hawaii."  Gruenlng  told  the  Senate  last 
week. 

As  an  example  of  possible  saving  for  con- 
sumers. Gruenlng  said  It  was  planned  to  ship 
139  million  cubic  feet  of  Alaskan  gas  per  day 
to  Japan,  but  unless  the  Jones  Act  is 
changed,  HawaU  couldn't  get  any  of  this  low 
cost  fuel  because  the  tankers  are  scheduled 
to  be   constructed  In  Sweden. 

"How  Ironical  that  Oriental  countries  can 
receive  an  American  product  at  a  far  lower 
price  than  in  American  areas,  especially  one 
which  lies  nearer  the  source  of  supply  than 
are  the  Asian  countries."  Gruenlng  said. 

It  is  most  likely  that  an  American  shipping 
firm  would  build  ships  specifically  to  carry 
liquefied  gas  from  Alaska  to  Hawaii,  he  said. 


"It  Is  my  reasoned  Judgment  and  hope  that 
the  opposition  which  has  manifested  Itself 
in  the  past  to  changes  in  the  Jones  Act  when- 
ever Alaska  sought  them  should  not  and 
need  not  be  mobilized  against  this  legisla- 
tion," he  added. 

'The  same  factor  of  exorbitant  shipping 
costs  via  American-constructed  vessels  also 
prohibits  shipment  to  Hawaii  of  Alaska's 
other  resources,  especially  our  badly  needed 
forest  products,"  the  Senator  said. 

Hawaii  Lt.  Gov.  Thomas  P.  Gill,  who  headed 
the  Governor's  Committee  on  Food  Prices 
and  who  is  oiten  quoted  on  consumer  mat- 
ters, said  a  change  in  the  maritime  law  could 
be  a  great  advantage  in  fuel  distribution  to 
Hawaii. 

"But  I  wouldn't  want  to  bet  to  much  on 
fruit  and  vegetables:  they  could  be  handled 
better  by  air  freight,"  GUI  said. 

"There's  certainly  a  tremendous  need  for 
some  interchanges  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
table from  Hawaii  Ln  exchange  for  freeh  sea- 
food from  Alaska.  However,  Al.aska's  biggest 
market  is  Anchorage  and  that's  not  to  big. 

"Building  materials  might  be  cheaper  here 
if  the  law  were  changed,  but  Alaska  Itself 
seems  to  get  a  lot  of  wood  from  Canada  and 
the  other  48  states,"  Gill  said.  He  was  a 
recent  Alaska  visitor. 


[Prom  the  Pacific  Business  News, 

Sept.  18.  1967] 

Hawah  and  Alaska:   Anything  in 

Common? — Plenty  ! 

(By  Jim  Weatherly) 

Hawaii  and  Alaska  are  as  different  from 
each  other  as  their  symbols,  the  palm  tree 
and  the  iceberg.  But  as  a  discussion  between 
business  and  government  officials  from  the 
two  states  wore  on  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Hawaii  last  Tuesday,  It  became 
apparent  they  have  more  In  common  than 
meets  the  eye. 

The  Alaska  Trade  Mission  to  Japan  headed 
by  Governor  Walter  J.  Hickel  took  a  long 
route  home  tlirough  Hawaii  to  discuss  mu- 
tual Interests,  and  the  men  were  reminded 
that : 

Both  States  are  miles  away  from  the  con- 
tinental U.S.  (HawaU  beats  Alaska  on  this 
score.) 

Both  are  dependent  to  a  ereat  extent  on 
air  and  sea  transportation.  (Hawaii,  of  course. 
Is  totally  dependent  on  these  two  modes  of 
travel.) 

Both  have  their  own  brand  of  romance 
that's  appealing  to  tourists. 

.A.nd  both  have  more  than  casual  ties  with 
Japan.  The  Japanese  have  made  a  greater 
capital  investment  In  Alaska  than  all  the 
other  49  states  put  together. 

These  common  Interests,  plus  the  potential 
of  trade  between  the  49th  and  50th  states, 
could  drive  their  business  and  government 
leaders  together  Into  a  body  with  some 
muscle. 

The  fee'.irig  among  the  men  in  attendance 
at  the  discussion  was  that  together  the 
nation's  newest  states  could  make  aloud 
enough  voice  to  be  heard  all  the  way  to 
Washington,  D.C.  And  that's  where  most  of 
the  answers  to  their  mutual  problems  seem 
to  lie. 

Topping  the  Ust  of  gripes  is  the  Inequity 
of  the  Jones  Act  as  It  pertains  to  the  two 
states. 

With  both  so  far  away  from  the  Mainland, 
the  added  convenience  of  being  able  to  use 
foreign  ships  under  certain  circumstances  to 
handle  cargo  between  two  U.S.  points  Is 
obvious. 

But  the  law,  written  to  protect  American 
shipping  companies  on  both  coasts,  prohibits 
any  such  move. 

By  deliberately  defying  the  law.  Alaska  has 
won  some  exemptions.  But  It  wants  more. 

Hawaii  has  more  than  once  been  Incon- 
venienced by  the  Act.  but  It's  never  made  any 
concentrated  effort  to  find  an  exemption. 

An  air  link  between  Anchorage  and  Hono- 


lulu appears  no  less  Important  than  doing 
something  about  the  Jones  Act. 

Both  states  have  favored  taking  the  pro- 
posed route  out  of  the  complicated  trans- 
pacific route  Investigation  now  before  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  more  Immediate 
action,  but  the  CAB  won't  budge. 

Governor  Hickel  Is  particularly  enthusi- 
astic about  the  route. 

He  sees  the  unique  features  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  being  sold  in  a  tour  package  to  West- 
em  Europeans 

With  five  international  airlines  now  Jetting 
over  the  N'orth  Pole  from  Europe  to  Anchor- 
age on  their  way  to  Tokyo,  the  air  link  to 
Hawaii  would  provide  an  alternate  direct 
route  to  the  South  Pacific. 

European  visitors  to  Hawaii  and  points 
south  are  now  slowed  down  by  longer  routes 
through  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  or 
Seattle. 

The  new  air  route  would,  of  course,  pro- 
vide a  fast  way  to  move  cargo  between  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  as  well. 

The  conference  attendants  were  very  op- 
timistic about  the  potential  for  trade  be- 
tween Hawaii  and  Alaska,  providing  there 
are  more  direct  transportation  links. 

It's  obvious,  though,  that  the  trade  would 
be  anything  but  balanced.  The  simple  facts 
are,  Alaska  Is  rich  with  natural  resources. 
Hawaii   has   practically   none. 

The  few  flowers  and  tropical  fruits  we  could 
return  for  things  like  liquefied  natural  gas, 
lumber  and  seafood  are  a  pittance. 

The  most  sought  after  Alaskan  resource 
for  Hawaii  at  the  present  time  Is  liquefied 
natural  gas. 

Japan  will  be  the  major  market  for  the 
gas.  The  nation  Is  now  building  two  specially 
built  tankers  In  Sweden  to  haul  the  energy 
source. 

Honolulu  Gas  Co.  Is  very  Interested  In  the 
Alaskan  product,  but  again,  the  problem  Ss 
transportation. 

The  Japanese  vessels  will  be  the  only  ones 
capable  of  handling  the  gas,  and  they're 
prohibited  from  calling  at  Honolulu  from 
Alaska  because  of  the  Jones  Act. 

Alaska's  lumber  resources  have  a  potential 
market  for  Hawaii,  too. 

Hawaii  lumber  experts  say  the  present  In- 
direct transportation  from  Alaska  would  up 
the  cost  compared  to  the  liunber  Hawaii 
now  gets  from  California.  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Also,  the  public  here  would  have  to  be  edu- 
cated en  timber  that's  different  from  what 
they've  been  buying,  though  not  Inferior. 

One  HawaU  seafood  wholesaler  Is  already 
getting  1.000  pounds  of  live  Alaskan  crabs 
each  week  via  Seattle. 

With  the  Influx  of  Hawaii's  visitors  de- 
manding all  the  delicacies  they're  used  to 
back  home,  the  demand  for  prime  Alaskan 
seafood  will  increase. 

At  present  because  of  the  time  between 
flights  at  Seattle,  the  raortaUty  rate  for  crabs 
has  been  rather  high. 

Their  chance  for  survival  would  be  made 
more  possible  with  direct  flights  to  Hawaii 
froni  Anchorage. 

With  all  the  potential,  trade  between 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  won't  be  Ignored. 

A  possible  Joint  venture  between  the  gas 
and  lumber  Interests  to  build  barges  for 
direct  service  between  the  two  points  was 
suggested  at  the  conference. 

A  more  Immediate  get  together  possibility 
is  an  Hawaiian  delegation  to  Alaska  for 
further  talks. 

(From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Sept.  13. 

1967] 
Isle.  Alaska  Trade  Leadeos  Thinking  Big 
King  crabs  and  clams,  flown  live  to  Hono- 
lulu from  Alaska,  are  already  being  served  in 
restaurants  here. 

But  this  Is  only  a  small  part  of  the  huge 
trade  between  the  49th  and  50th  States  now 
being  planned. 


Here  are  some  of  the  possibilities  If  moves 
discussed  yesterday  by  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
business  leaders  come  to  fruition: 

Fresh  Hawaiian  pineapple  and  papaya 
would  brighten  tables  throughout  Alaska, 
while  fresh-cut  flowers  from  the  Islands 
would  be  available  every  day. 

Using  techniques  and  equipment  devel- 
oped In  Hawaii,  underwater  miners  would 
reap  a  harvest  of  gold  from  the  sea  floor, 
washed  there  over  centuries  from  Alaskan 
gold  fields. 

Honolulu  housewives  would  turn  on  their 
gas  stoves  to  cook  with  natural  gas  shipped 
here  from  Alaska  In  liquid  form  and  dis- 
tributed by  Honolulu  Gas  Co. 

Hawaii's  growing  wood-working  Industry 
would  use  Alaskan  timber. 

Members  of  a  trade  mission  from  Alaska 
raised  these  suggestions  when  they  met  Hon- 
olulu businessmen  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Hawaii. 

Led  tjy  the  governor  of  Alaska.  Waiter  J. 
Hickel.  the  group  spent  two  days  here  before 
heading  home  alter  a  visit  to  Japan. 

The  Alaskan  delegation  Impressed  on  the 
local  representatives  of  business  and  govern- 
ment the  need  for  concerted  action  to  gain 
loopholes  in  federal  shipping  regulations,  if 
a  number  of  these  trade  opportunities  are  to 
materialize. 

Gov.  Hickel.  who  said  Alaska  had  to  delib- 
erately break  federal  law  to  bring  Its  plight 
to  the  notice  of  the  authorities,  said  equally 
strong  action  is  going  to  be  required  from 
Hawaii. 

The  problem  Is  presented  In  the  Jones  Act. 
which  prohibits  the  movement  of  US.  cargo 
between  U.S.  ports  In  foreign  ships. 

Hickel  said  the  liquefied  natural  gas,  for 
example,  can  only  be  moved  In  tankers  now 
being  built  In  Sweden. 

These  foreign  carriers  will  not  be  able  to 
service  Hawaii  as  the  law  stands  now. 

[Prom    the    Honolulu    Advertiser.    Sept.    13, 

1967] 

Isle-Alaska  Links  Urged 

Hawaii  and  Alaska  should  join  forces  im- 
mediately to  press  for  an  amendment  to 
Federal  law  to  permit  transport  of  their 
products  between  the  two  in  foreign  ships. 

They  also  should  coordinate  their  efforts 
to  obtain  immediate  consideration  of  a  di- 
rect Hawaii-Alaska  air  link. 

This  was  the  consensus  developed  here 
yesterday  during  a  discussion  betweeii  mem- 
bers of  an  Alaska  trade  mission  ^nd  a  dozen 
leading  Hawaii  business  and  government 
officials. 

"If  you  are  going  to  get  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing down  and  you  are  going  to  compete  (In 
trade),  you  have  to  get  the  Jones  Act 
amended,"  the  HawaU  group  was  told  by  Gov. 
Walter  J.  Hickel  of  Alaska.  "This  Is  a  case 
where  you  really  have  to  push." 

The  Jones  Act  prohibits  the  transport  of 
goods  and  materials  between  any  two  states 
In  a  foreign  ship. 

To  get  some  relief.  Alaska  has  challenged 
the  Federal  law  with  two  deliberate  violations 
of  the  act. 

"I  don't  think  Hawaii  Is  fully  aware  of  what 
Alaska  has  done  about  the  Jones  Act."  com- 
mented Paul  Joy  of  Honolulu  Gas  Co.  He  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  Hawaii  "has  been  asleep 
and  not  taken  the  necessary  action"  to  ob- 
tain the  amendments  she  needs. 

Honolulu  Gas  has  been  working  in  re- 
cent vears  to  find  a  way  to  obtain  liquefied 
natural  gas  from  Alaska  at  a  cost  that  would 
be  competitive 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  without  a 
change  in  the  law  an  American  natural 
resource  will  provide  a  great  benefit  to  a  for- 
eign countrv'^Japan — while  the  same  bene- 
fits are  denied  an  American  state  whlcl; 
could  use  them. 

Hickel  said  liquefied  natural  gas  produc- 
tion at  a  multimlUion-doUar  plant  Is  ex- 
pected to  start  In  1969.  It  wUl  be  carried  to 
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Jap&n   In   two   Unkers  of  79.000  tons  each 
now  under  construction  In  Sweden. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one  of  theee 
ships  could  call  In  Hawaii  at  regular  Inter- 
vals— If  It  weren't  for  the  Jonea  Act. 

Besides  the  natural  gas  potential  for  Ha- 
waii, the  State  might  be  able  to  obtain  less 
expensive  supplies  of  lumber  and  fertilizer. 

While  most  of  the  discussion  on  the  trans- 
portation problem  centered  around  an 
amendment  to  the  law.  It  was  suggested  by 
James  Read,  manager  of  Ultramar  Chemical 
Co..  that  the  two  states  should  telce  a  look 
at  a  {KisslbUlty  of  transp^ortlng  their  own 
materials,  ]x>sslbly   via   barge: 

"I  don't  think  Hawaii  U  ever  going  to  have 
any  relief  from  the  Jones  Act."  Read  said. 

The  situation  regarding  direct  air  routes 
Is  considerably  different  than  shipments  by 
sea. 

Both  states  were  rebuffed  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  In  efforts  to  get  the  Hawaii- 
Alaska  route  decision  removed  from  consid- 
eration with  the  complicated  Transpacific 
Route  Case. 

We  have  probably  moved  without  collective 
effort."  said  Hlckel.  "We  should  go  to  the 
CAB  and  ask  them  to  show  Justification  for 
not  doing  It.  We  should  get  on  this  right 
away,  go  right  to  the  CAB  and  proceed  to  a 
decision." 

Don  Dickey,  general  manager  of  the  Alaska 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  emphasized  that  the 
CAB  "won't  come  calling"  to  the  two  states 
Involved.  "It  will  take  some  head  knocking," 
he  said. 

Al  Harris  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Hawaii  staff  noted  that  the  proposed  Hawaii- 
Alaska  air  route  "has  great  potential  for 
growth." 

"The  potential."  said  Hlckel.  "Is  in  what  Is 
not  happening  now.  With  a  little  romance, 
we  could  sell  sea  and  ski  vacations  to  Euro- 
peans and  save  them  at  least  three  hours' 
flying  time  to  Hawaii." 

He  said  that  about  100.000  Europeans  are 
flying  across  the  North  Pole  via  Anchorage, 
through  which  five  foreign  airlines  operate. 
To  reach  the  south  Pacific  areas,  they  must 
continue  either  to  the  U.S.  Mainland  or  to 
Japan. 

In  some  Instances,  Hlckel  pointed  out,  an 
extra  14  hours  of  flying  time  Is  required  to 
get  to  Hawaii  from  Anchorage.  As  an  ex- 
ample he  cited  Air  Prance,  which  carries  Its 
passengers  to  Los  Angeles  before  they  make 
the  Pacific  flight. 

Anchorage  Is  a  few  miles  closer  to  Hawaii 
than  Seattle,  but  today  It  Is  necessary  to  at 
least  go  via  that  Washington  city  while 
traveling  between  the  two  Pacific  states. 

(From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  Sept.  12, 

1967] 

Rise   i>f   Isli-Alaska   Trade   Forecast 

The  governor  of  the  State  of  Alaska.  Wal- 
ter J.  Hlckel.  predicted  In  Honolulu  yester- 
day that  big  business  will  develop  between 
the  49th  and  50th  states. 

A  major  trade  boost  will  come  from  sales 
of  Alaska  produced  liquefied  natural  gas  to 
Hawaii,  he  said. 

And  an  Alaska-Hawaii  air  route  would  be 
a  logical  extension  of  over-the-pole  flights 
from  Europe,  creating  a  "whole  new  mar- 
keting area"  for  the  airlines. 

Hlckel  is  In  Honolulu  as  the  head  of  an 
Alaskan  trade  mission,  now  on  Its  way  home 
after  a  visit  to  Jap>an. 

The  Honolulu  Gas  Co.  has  already  indi- 
cated Interest  In  the  possibility  of  tapping 
Mainland  natural  gas  resources  by  shipping 
the  gas  here  in  liquefied  form. 

LARGEST    PLANT 

Hlckel  said  Alaska  will  soon  have  the  larg- 
est plant  In  the  world  to  do  the  Uquefjrlng. 

It  would  take  three  years  to  convert  the 
gas  facilities  here  to  handle  It,  but  Hlckel 
said  the  Alaska  plant  will  not  be  In  opera- 
tion tintU  1969. 


At  that  time  Alaska  will  begin  supplying 
the  gas  "In  big  quantities"  to  Japan. 

A  major  obstacle  In  supplying  Hawaii  is 
the  Jones  Act.  drawn  up  to  protect  U.S.  ship- 
ping, which  prevents  foreign  carriers  from 
moving  cargo  between  American  ports. 

He  said: 

"It  will  be  necessary  to  get  a  waiver  from 
the  law  so  that  the  foreign  carriers  taking 
the  gas  to  Japan  will  be  able  to  service 
Hawaii,  too. 

"The  Jones  Act  should  not  apply  to  Hawaii 
and  Alaska." 

aib  link 

Hlckel  described  proposals  for  a  direct  air 
link  between  Alaska  and  Hawaii  as  "excel- 
lent." 

He  said: 

"Flights  land  every  day  at  Anchorage  after 
an  over-the-pole  hop  from  Europe. 

"They  should  be  allowed  to  fly  on  to  the 
South  Pacific  through  Hawaii. 

"The  travel  Industry  would  then  be  able 
to  offer  complete  sea  and  ski  packages,  using 
Alaskan  snows  and  Hawaiian  surf  and  sun- 
shine." 

OPPOBTX7Nrrt£S 

He  said  the  Alaskan  group  found  huge 
opportunities  for  trade  between  Alaska  and 
Japan. 

He  said: 

"Japan  has  a  tremendous  Interest  In  the 
vast  natural  resources  of  Alaska. 

'There  Is  already  more  Japanese  capital 
Invested  In  our  state  than  In  all  the  others 
put  together,  and  we  expect  this  to  double 
within  a  few  years. 

"The  natural  resources  of  Alaska  and  the 
commercial  resources  of  Japan  naturally 
complement  each  other." 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  548,  S.  2388,  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  AssisT.^NT  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  'S.  2388  >  to  provide  an  improved 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  continued  operation  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  programs,  to  author- 
ize an  Emergency  Employment  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc  In  the  chair  > .  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
FOR  HIS  APPOINTMENTS  TO  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CITY 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing at  the  White  House  swearing  in  cere- 
mony of  Walter  E.  Washington  as  mayor, 
and  Thomas  W.  Fletcher  as  deputy 
mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  announced  the  names  of 
the  new  nominees  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia City  Council.  These  nominees 
will  serve  the  District  of  Columbia  City 
Council  subject  to  their  confirmation  by 
the  Senate. 

These  outstanding  Individuals  will 
bring  to  our  city  government  the  kind 
of  wisdom,  leadership,  and  understand- 
ing that  will  provide  a  meaningful  voice 
for  all  citizens  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  President,  I  highly  commend  Pres- 
ident Johnson  for  the  choices  he  has 
made. 

I  have  worked  on  the  Senate  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  for  a  great  many 
years.  I  have  come  to  know  each  one  of 
these  nominees.  And  I  stand  before  the 
Senate  today  to  vouch  for  them  as  dedi- 
cated citizens  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

This  is  a  great  day  for  our  new  mayor 
and  for  all  those  who  have  worked  long 
to  create  a  truly  modern  and  efBcient 
government. 

The  following  nominations  have  been 
made  by  the  President:  Max  Kampel- 
man.  Chairman:  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Vice 
Chairman:  Stanley  Anderson,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Heywood,  John  Nevius.  William 
Thompson.  J.  C.  Turner,  Polly  Shackle- 
ton,  Joseph  Yeldell. 

Mr.  President,  my  boss  really,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible!. 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  is  present  in  the  Chamber. 
I  am  sure  I  bespeak  our  mutual  views 
when  I  say  that  these  nominees,  once 
they  are  confirmed,  and  the  mayor  and 
the  deputy  mayor,  will  receive  from  the 
Senate  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
its  enthusiastic  help  and  support  as  the 
city  council  takes  up  the  very  great  re- 
sponsibility that  the  President  has  Im- 
posed upon  it. 

The  outstanding  qualifications  of  each 
one  of  the  persons  whom  the  President 
has  nominated  for  the  city  council  are 
shown  by  biographical  data  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Presl- 
dent  of  the  United  States  delivered  an 
elegant  statement  this  morning  when  he 
presented  Mr.  Walter  Washington  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher  to  take  their  oath 
of  oflBce  In  their  capacity  as  mayor  and 
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deputy  mayor,  respectively,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  under  the  new  Re- 
organization Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  remarks  on  that  occasion  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

REMARKS  OF  THE  PRESTOENT  AT  SWEARING  IN  OF 

Walter  Washington.  Commission-er,  and 
Thom.«.s  Fletcher.  Eteprrr  Commissioner 
OF  the  District  of  Columbia.  East  Room. 
September  28.  1967 

Mr.  Justice  Fortas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Washington  and  f.imlly.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Fletcher  and  family,  distinguished  Members 
of  the  Cabinet.  Members  of  the  Congress, 
Members  of  the  Court,  Ladles  and  Gentle- 
men : 

More  than  ceremony  summons  us  here  to 
the  East  Room  this  morning. 

We  celebrate  a  new  era  for  the  Capital  City 
as  we  meet  here  to  swear  in  Walter  Washing- 
ion  as  Washington's  first  Mayor,  and  Thomas 
Fletcher  as  his  deputy. 

The  citizens  of  the  District  have  waited 
almost  a  century  for  this  day  to  come,  and 
all  that  It  symbolizes. 

This  Is  the  day — and  this  is  the  year — that 
the  District  emerges  into  the  world  of  the 
20th  Century  government. 

With  the  recent  reorganization  plan,  the 
Nation's  Capital  was  liberated  from  the  out- 
worn practices  of  past  years.  That  reorganiza- 
tion plan  equips  the  city  with  new  machinery 
to  let  its  government  serve  the  needs  of  Its 
people. 

But  the  best  machinery  can  function  effec- 
tively only  in  the  hands  of  the  best  men. 

I  looked  across  America  to  try  to  find  these 
men.  And  I  think  we  found  them — men  with 
the  strength  and  the  character  and  the  vision 
to  deal  with  tough  problems.  Now.  this  morn- 
ing, we  commit  those  problems  to  their 
capable  hands. 

No  one  here,  for  a  moment,  minimizes  these 
problems. 

The  Districts  new  day  comes  at  a  time  of 
real  crisis  for  every  American  city.  And 
Washington.  DC,  the  Capital  City,  repre- 
sents the  American  city. 

It  Is  alive  with  promise.  And  more  than  any 
other,  it  houses  the  heritage  of  our  history. 

But  beyond  the  monuments,  urban  erosion 
eats  at  a  city's  heart  and  at  a  city's  hope. 

The  needs  are  clear  to  all  of  us ;  Safety  on 
the  street*  and  in  our  homes;  driving  crime 
from  our  midst;  health  and  education  for  our 
children;  a  decent  roof  over  every  family;  a 
good  Job  for  every  person  who  is  willing  to 
take  it.  Then  every  resident  can  share  the 
pride  that  stirs  every  visitor  to  our  Capital. 

Tlie  leaders  who  will  help  to  solve  those 
problems  know  the  challenge.  They  are 
uniquely  qualified  to  act  because  their  ca- 
reers have  been  spent  In  action,  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  cities  and  the  needs  of  their 
people. 

Together,  this  te.im  has  the  energy  and 
the  experience  to  deal  responsibly  with  the 
great  urban  and  human  problems  of  our 
time.  Together,  they  will  focus  those  talents 
on  our  natlonaJ  capital  city. 

Mr.  Fletcher  wrote  an  outstanding  and 
distinguished  record  as  City  Manager  of  San 
Diego.  California.  He  brings  to  his  task  a  deep 
knowledge  of  how  modem  city  administra- 
tion and  fiscal  planning  can  work  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Washington  brings  unsurpassed  skills 
as  a  city  executive.  He  Is  taking  a  very  large 
reduction  in  salary  and  making  sacrifices  to 
come  here  to  accept  this  draft  from  his  Presi- 
dent. He  Is  an  authentic  leader  and  he  has 
devoted  a  lifetime  of  effective  and  Inspired 
work  In  the  cause  of  good  housing,  one  of 
our  most  critical  urban  needs — to  say  noth- 
ing about  what  he  has  done  for  beeutiflca- 


tlon  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  has  lived 
and  worked  on  the  streets  of  his  home  city. 
And  he  has  said  that  he  is  going  to  travel 
those  streets  agnln,  In  pursuit  of  the  progress 
that  the  people  want  and  the  fieople  need  and 
the  people  desire  and  expect. 

Mr.  Mayor,  your  walk  will  be  long  and 
arduous,  taut  I  believe  It  will  be  rewarding. 

You  will  walk  with  the  eyes  of  the  Nation 
on  you. 

E^-erythlng  you  do  wiU  be  known.  You  will 
live  in  a  goldfish  bowl  as  most  of  us  public 
servants  do.  But.  Mr.  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Deputy 
Mayor,  we  wish  you  well — and  bid  you  god- 
speed. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  you  won't  be 
walking  alone.  I  am  sending  to  the  Senate 
my  recommendations  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  City  Council. 

In  filling  this  Council,  it  was  our  goal  to 
find  among  the  800, OCK)  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  nine  exceptional  men  and 
women  to  work  with  you.  to  work  on  the 
team,  to  assist  you  in  leading  the  government 
of  the  N-:tlon'E  Capital,  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple at  all  times  in  this  new  venture  In  gov- 
ernment that  we  are  undertaking. 

We  have  spent  weeks  in  considering  rec- 
ommendations made  to  us  by  organizations. 
In  searching  and  consulting  with  the  best 
authorities  that  we  could  t.Uk  to.  We  have 
reviewed  hundreds  of  records  and  files.  We 
have  sought  and  obtained  not  only  your 
recommendations.  Mr.  Mayor  and  Mr. 
Fletcher,  but  those  of  civic,  labor,  religious 
and  other  leading  non-political  groups. 

Today  I  am  happy  to  announce  the  names 
of  those  that  I  reconunend  to  serve  on  the 
Council.  And  if  the  Senate  is  wi'aing,  they 
will  serve  on  the  Council. 

As  Chairman,  a  distinguished  Washington 
attorney,  a  political  scientist,  a  teacher,  a 
wise  counsellor,  a  leader  In  bringing  educa- 
tional television  and  modern  transportation 
to  the  Nation's  Capital.  Council  Chairman 
Mr.  Max  Kampelman. 

As  Vice  Ch^ilrman,  a  crusader  for  effective 
government,  for  broader  opportunities,  for 
better  housing  for  all  the  people,  the  Pastor 
of  the  New  Bethel  Baptist  Church — the  Rev- 
erend Walter  Fauntroy. 

Very  deeply  involved  in  the  life  of  the  city. 
honored  as  an  outstanding  citizen,  an  in- 
novator in  the  field  of  programs  for  the 
young  people  of  the  District  and  Director  of 
one  of  Washington's  most  successful  youth 
projects,  the  Roving  Leaders — Mr.  Stanley 
Anderson. 

A  leader  In  church  activities,  a  fighter 
agamst  discrimination,  an  eminent  attorney, 
Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Haywood. 

A  second-generation  Washlngtonian,  a 
leader  In  the  District's  Head  Start  Program, 
a  worker  for  better  housing.  Mr.  John  Nevius. 
President  of  the  Washington  Urban  League, 
a  respected  member  of  the  community,  an 
outstanding  lawyer,  a  past  President  of  the 
National  Bar  Association,  Mr.  William 
Thompson. 

A  labor  leader  who  knows  the  problems  of 
the  worklngman,  who  fought  for  the  mini- 
mum wage,  who  has  spent  a  lifetime  of  serv- 
ice in  the  cause  of  labor,  a  man  who  has 
made  many  contributions  to  helping  his  fel- 
lowman  and  to  Improving  his  city,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Turner. 

One  of  13  children,  a  lifelong  resident  of 
the  District,  and  at  present  an  executive  at 
IBM,  he  finds  the  time  to  teach  high  school 
dropouts  at  night,  Mr.  Joseph  Yeldell. 

A  long-time  Washington  resident,  an  edi- 
tor, a  civic  leader,  active  in  the  District's 
famllv  and  child  welfare  programs.  Mrs.  Polly 
Shackleton  Mrs.  Shackleton  this  morning  is 
observliig  conditions  in  Montreal  as  a  back- 
ground for  what  she  is  going  to  be  called  on 
to  do  here  and  cannot  be  present. 

These  nine  citizens  we  believe,  will  be  a 
genuine  voice  for  the  people  of  Washington. 
We  think  they  represent  this  city  We  believe 
they  know  and  understand  and  will  certainly 
learn  all  about  its  urgent  problems. 


I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  promptly  so  that 
the  new  city  government  can  move  rapidly 
from  promise  to  performance. 

With  them.  Mayor  Washington,  you  and 
your  Deputy  Mayor  Fletcher  can  now  show 
America  what  concerned  and  aroused  munici- 
pal leaders  can  do.  You  can  improve  the  lives 
of  your  fellow  citizens.  You  can  transform 
this  city  into  a  proud  home  for  all  the  people. 

Some  of  the  most  enlightened  Members  of 
the  Congress,  who  at  great  sacrifice  to  them- 
selves, have  fought  for  years  for  a  better 
government  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  are 
here  this  morning.  We  are  grateful  to  all  of 
you  for  having  come. 

Now.  Mr.  Mayor  and  Mr.  Deputy  Mayor  and 
City  Councilmen.  It  Is  up  to  you  to  get  with 
It.  And  you  had  better  learn  these  Congress- 
men and  Senators. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  swearing  in  ceremony  that  inaugu- 
rated into  office  Mr.  Washington  and 
Mr.  Fletcher,  the  President  then  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  his  nomi- 
nees for  the  Washington.  D.C..  City 
Council.  It,  too,  in  my  judgment,  was  a 
very  brilliant  speech  and  a  symbolic 
speech,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  fu- 
ture of  the  government  processes  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
speech  of  the  President  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  biographic  material  was  ordered  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mayor.  Mr.  Fletcher — you  won't  be 
walking  alone. 

I  am  sending  to  the  Senate  my  recom- 
mendations for  the  DC.  City  Council. 

In  filling  this  Council,  our  goal  was  to 
find — among  the  800,000  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict— nine  exceptional  men  and  women  to 
assist  you;  to  represent  Washington's  people 
In  this  new  venture  In  government. 

We  have  spent  weeks  In  searching  and  con- 
sulting. We  have  reviewed  hundreds  of  rec- 
ords and  files.  We  have  sought  and  obtained 
not  only  your  recommendations,  but  those 
of  civic,  labor,  rellglotis  and  other  leading 
groups. 

Today.  I  am  happy  to  announce  the  names 
of  those  we  recommend  to  serve  on  the  Coun- 
cil: 

As  Chairman,  a  distinguished  Washington 
attorney,  a  teacher,  and  wise  counsellor,  a 
leader  In  bringing  educational  television  and 
modern  transportation  to  the  Nations  Capi- 
tal— Mr.  Max  Kampelman. 

As  Vice  Chairman,  a  crusader  for  effective 
government,  broader  opportunities  and  bet- 
ter housing  for  all  people,  pastor  of  the  New 
Bethel  Baptist  Church — Reverend  Walter 
Fauntroy. 

Deeply  involved  In  the  life  of  the  city,  hon- 
ored as  an  outstanding  citizen,  an  Innovator 
in  the  field  of  programs  for  the  young  people 
of  the  District  and  director  of  one  of  Wash- 
ington's most  successful  youth  projects,  the 
Roving  Leaders — Mr.  Stanley  Anderson. 

A  leader  In  church  activities,  a  fighter 
against  discrimination  and  an  eminent  at- 
tomey^Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Haywood. 

A  second  generation  Washlngtonian,  a 
leader  In  the  District's  Head  Start  Program, 
a  top  lawyer,  and  a  worker  for  better  hous- 
ing— Mr.  John  Nevi\is. 

Pi-esident  of  the  Washington  Urban 
League,  a  respected  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, an  outstanding  lawyer,  and  past  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bar  Association — Mr. 
William  Thompson. 

A  labor  leader  who  knows  the  problems  of 
the  working  man.  who  fought  for  the  mini- 
mum wage,  and  who  has  spent  a  lifetime  of 
service  in  the  cause  of  labor,  a  man  who  has 
made  many  contributions  to  improving  this 
cltv— Mr.  J.  C.  Turner. 
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A  long  time  Washington  resident,  an  edi- 
tor, a  civic  leader  active  In  the  District's  fam- 
ily and  child  welfare  programs — Mrs.  Polly 
Shackleton. 

One  of  thirteen  children,  a  life  long  resi- 
dent of  the  District  and  an  executive  at 
IBM,  he  nnds  the  time  to  teach  high  school 
dropouts  at  night — Mr.  Joseph  Yeldell. 

These  nine  citizens.  I  believe,  will  be  a 
genuine  voice  for  the  people  of  Washington. 
They  truly  represent  this  city.  They  know 
Its  urgent  problems. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  promptly  so  the 
new  city  government  can  move  rapidly  from 
promise  to  performance. 

With  this  team.  Mayor  Washington,  you 
and  Deputy  Mayor  Fletcher  can  show  Amer- 
ica what  concerned  and  aroused  municipal 
leaders  can  do.  You  can  improve  the  lives  of 
your  fellow  citizens  and  transform  this  city 
Into  a  proud  home  for  all  the  people. 

ExHraiT  1 

BIOGRAPHIC  DATA  FOR  MAX  M.  KAMPIXMAN 

Kampelman.  Max  M.:  Age  47  (born  No- 
vember 7,  1920.  New  York,  New  York) .  Home: 
3154  Highland  Place,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Present  position:  Attorney  with  the  Arm 
of  Strasser,  Splegelberg.  Fried.  Frank  and 
Kampelman. 

Education:  Ph.D.,  Political  Science,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  1951. 

M.A.,  University  of  Minnesota,   1946. 

LLB  .  New  York  University,   1945. 

A.B  ,  New  York  University,  1945. 

Previous  experience: 

Associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Phillips, 
Nizer.  Benjamin  &  Krlm.   1941-43. 

Civilian  Public  Service.  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  1943-46. 

Vice  Chairman — Mayor's  Committee  on 
Charter  Reform,  Minneapolis,  1947-48. 

Instructor  in  Political  Science.  University 
of  Minnesota,  1944-48. 

Industrial  Relations  Lecturer.  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Summer,  1956-58. 

Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Benning- 
ton College.  Vermont.  1948-50. 

Visiting  Professional  Lecturer.  Department 
of  Government.  Howard,   1954-56, 

Also: 

Member,  Advisory  Committee  on  Finance, 
National  Caplt:il  Transportation  Agency, 
Vice  Chairman,  Greater  Washington  Educa- 
tional Television  .Association,  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  and  member  cf  the 
Board  of  Directors.  DC.  National  Bank; 
American  Bar  Association,  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict Bar  Associations.  American  Judicature 
Society,  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion. 

Publications.  Declston-Maklng  in  Defense. 

Family  data:  Married;  four  children. 

BIOCHAPHIC    DATA    FOR    WALTER    E.    FAUNTROV 

Present  Position:  Pastor,  New  Bethel  Bap- 
list  Church,  Washington.  D.C. 

Education: 

A  B.,  Virginia  Union  University,  cum  laude. 
1955 

B.D..  Yale  University,  1958. 

Graduate  School.  Catholic  University. 
1958-59. 

Catholic   University,  Sociology.    1959-60. 

Previous  experience: 

DC  Coordinator  for  August  28.  1963, 
March  on  Washington.  1963, 

Director,  Washington  Bureau,  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,   1964. 

Also: 

Member,  Council  of  Churches  of  Greater 
Washington.  Washington  Action  for  Youth, 
Junior  Citisens  Corps,  Washington  Urban 
League  Project,  Citizens  Committee  on 
Homes  and  Highways,  Howard  University 
Service  Project.  Inter-religious  Committee  on 
Race  Relations,  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rlgbtd. 

Trustee  Boards.  United  Planning  Organiza- 
tion Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan 
Studies. 


Family  data:   Married,  one  child. 

Born:' February  6,  1933,  Washington,  D.C. 

BIOGRAPHIC  D.ATA  FOR  STANLEY  J.  ANDERSON 

Anderson.  Stanley  J.  Age  40  (bo/n  Sep- 
tember 24.  1927.  Washington.  DC.  (Anacos- 
tla).  Home.  2604  Stanton  Road.  S.E..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Present  position:  Deputy  Director,  Neigh- 
boring Centers  Division,  Department  of 
Recreation. 

Education: 

Armstrong  High  School,  Washington,  D.C; 
B.S.  Howard  University. 

Graduate  Studies:  Howard  University 
School  of  Social  Work,  Catholic  University 
School  of  Social  Work,  Hull  House  Training 
Center  course  in  Delinquency  Control,  Mich- 
igan State  University  course  In  Police  and 
Community  Relations  1965. 

Previous  experience: 

Director,  Roving  Leaders,  D.C.  Department 
of  Recreation  7  yrs. 

Director  of  Recreation  Program  In  S.E. 
Washington 

Administrator  of  Trail  Blazers  Project 

Also : 

Newspaper  Columnist:  Afro- American 
1947-56. 

Wiishlngton  Post  Sports  Column  1949-54 
on  High  School  and  College  athletics. 

Past  President  of  District  Chapter  Ameri- 
can Recreation  Society. 

Vice  Chairman,  Greater  Anacostla  Peoples 
Corporation — Association  to  work  on  com- 
munity problems. 

Chairman  of  Youth  Problems  Committee 
of  the  American  Recreation  Society  1964-65. 

Member.  Administrative  Council  Ameri- 
can Recreation  Society. 

Former  Chairman,  President  Citizens  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Former  member  Southeast  Settlement 
House  Board  of  Directors. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Anacostla  Neighbor- 
hood Museum  Advisory  Committee. 

Natlon.il  Director  of  Athletics  for  the  Elks. 

Awards: 

1962  received  Melvln  C.  Hazen  Award  for 
outstanding  young  man  In  District  Govern- 
ment. 

1965  received  John  P.  Kennedy  Memorial 
.Award  presented  by  the  Catholic  Youth  Or- 
ganization of  DC.  for  outstanding  service. 

1966  received  a  National  Pacemaker  Award 
from  Parade  Magazine  and  NEA  for  out- 
standing creative  programs  in  the  field  of 
recreation. 

1963  received  Howard  University  Alumni 
Award  for  outstanding  service  In  the  field 
of  recreation. 

1965  received  a  Fellowship  Award  from 
the  American  Recreation  Society  for  out- 
standing service  in  recreation. 

Family  d.ita:  Married:  2  children  (one 
boy  Stanley,  Jr.  9  and  one  girl  Stanlce  17). 

BIOGRAPHIC    FOR    MARGARET    A.    HAYWOOD 

Hayu'ood,  Margaret  A.  Age  55  (born 
October  8.  1912,  Knoxvllle,  Tennessee). 
Home:  4424  Hunt  Place,  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

Present  position:  Engaged  in  the  private 
practice  of  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
since  April  1942. 

Education:  Robert  H.  Terrell  Law  School, 
Washington,  D.C,  1940. 

Previous  exjjerlence:  Office  secretary, 
Washington  Urban  League,   Inc.,   1939-1942. 

Taught  law  at  Robert  H.  Terrell  Law 
School.  1943-1949. 

Also: 

Chairman.  Commission  on  Community 
Life,  Washington  Federation  of  Churchee. 

Second  Vice  President.  Board  of  Directors, 
Washington  Urban  League. 

Member.  Freedmans  Hospital  Nursing 
School  Council. 

Member.  Executive  Board,  National  Goim- 
cll  of  Negro  Women. 

Member  of  the  legal  coirunlttee  of  the  D.C. 
branch  of  the  NAACP. 


Attorney  for  coordinating  committee  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  D.C  antl-discnmlna- 
t!on  laws. 

Member  of  the  Washington  Bar  Associa- 
tion, American  Bar  Association  and  admitted 
to  practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1945. 

Member.  Board  of  Trustees  of  Peoples 
Congressional  Church  and  past  President  of 
Woman's  Fellowship  of  the  Churcn. 

Past  National  Grand  Baslleus.  Lambda 
Kappa  Mu  Sorority,  Inc. 

Awards : 

NAACP  trophy  from  Federation  of  Civic 
Associations  for  outstanding  Individual  civic 
activity,  1950. 

Cited  by  Sigma  Delta  Tau  legal  fraternity 
for  outstanding  legal  service,  1961. 

Elected  to  .Afro-American  Honor  Roll  and 
awarded  plaque,  1954. 

Family  Data:  Widowed;  one  daughter  and 
one  granddaughter. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH    OF    JOHN    A.    NEVIDS 

Address:  1639  19th  Street,  N.W„  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Born:  1920.  Washington,  D.C. 

Career:  Practiced  law  In  Washington  since 
1950;  Clark  and  Nevlus,  since  1961;  General 
Counsel,  Federal  Services  Finance  Corpora- 
tion 1955  to  1961;  General  Counsel,  National 
Independent  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion 1963  to  present. 

Community  activities: 

Chairman,  Woodrow  Wilson  House  Coun- 
cil, National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

Program  chairman  and  former  finance 
chairman.  Committee  for  Forward-looking 
Republicans. 

Director,  Republicans  for  Progress. 

Vice  chairman  and  director,  Washington 
Home  Rule  Committee. 

Vice  chairman  and  director.  Community 
Organization  for  Improvement  of  Neighbor- 
hoods, 

Director,  Capftal  Head  Start,  Inc, 

Chairman,  Legislative  Committee.  DC. 
Hffilth  and  Welfare  Committee. 

Member,  DC.  Republican  Committee. 

Director,  YMCA  of  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton. 

Citizens  Committee  for  Minimum  Wages 
for  D.C. 

Membership  also  in  American  and  District 
Bar  Associations,  Chevy  Chase  and  Metro- 
politan Clubs.  St.  Patricks  Episcopal  Church 
(former  vestryman) ,  Princeton  Club  of  Wash- 
ington (former  president).  Northwest  Wash- 
ington Fair  Housing  Association,  Epl-^copal 
Housing  Corporation  Committee,  Potomac 
School  Fathers  Association,  Washington 
Urban  League. 

Education:  Princeton  University,  1942; 
Georgetown  University,  law  degree   1950. 

Military  Service:  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  1943- 
46. 

BIOGRAPHIC    DATA    FOR    WILLIAM    S.    THOMPSON 

Thompson.  William  S.  Age  56  (born  No- 
vember 21,  1911.  Mebaue,  North  CarDlina). 
Home:  4343  Blagden  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Present  position:  Partner,  law  firm  cf 
Thompson.  Evans  and  Dolphin. 

Education: 

B.S..  Howard  Unlversltv.  1934. 

LL.B..  Terrell  College.  1939. 

Previous  experience:  Attorney  with  vari- 
ous law  firms  in  the  Washington  area, 
1954-64. 

Military  data:  Served  in  US.  .Army:  was 
discharged  as  a  Corporal,  1932-44. 

Also:  Past  President,  National  Bar  Asso- 
ciation; Past  President,  Local  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Member:  American  Bar  Association,  Bar 
Association  of  Kenutcky  and  local,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  World  Peace  through  Law  Cen- 
ter— Geneva,  Secretary,  Draft  Board  irlO. 
Metropolitan  Police  Department,  Community 
Board,  Board  of  Directors,  D.  C  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Board  of  Directors,  National  Bar  Asso- 
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ciatlon.      President,      Washington      Urban 
League. 
Family  data:  Married  January  4.  1947;  one 

son. 

EIOCEAPHIC    DATA    FOR    J.    C.    TTENTR 

Turner.  J.  C,  age  51  (born  November  4, 
1916,  Beaumont,  Texas).  Home:  6961  32nd 
Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Present  position:  Business  Manager.  Op- 
erating Engineers,  Local  77,  Washington,  DC. 

Education:  Graduate  of  Catholic  Univer- 
sity;  attended  American  University, 

Previous  experience:  1934 — now  the  Oper- 
ating Engineers,  Local  77,  now  Business  Man- 
ager. 

Also  member: 

National  Vice-President.  International 
Union  of  Operating  Engineers. 

President,  Greater  Washington  Central 
Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO. 

D.  C.  UnemplojTnent  Compensation  Board. 

2nd  Vice-President,  Maryland  State,  D.  C, 
AFL-CIO. 

Board  Member  and  former  officer  of  Wash- 
ington Housing  Assn. 

Board  Member  and  former  officer  of  Wash- 
ington Criminal  Justice  Assn. 

Board  of  Trustees,  D   C  Public  Library. 

Treasurer,  National  Capital  Area  Chapter, 
American  Assn.  for  the  United  Nations. 

Washiington  Urban  League. 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Boys  Club, 
Metropolitan  D.  C.  Police. 

D.  C.  Citizens  for  Better  Housing. 

1st  Vice-President,  D  C  Metropolitan  Area 
Highway  Users  Conference. 

Advisory  Council,  D.  C.  Manpower  Train- 
ing and  Development. 

Board  of  Trustees,  United  Planning  Or- 
ganization. 

Executive  Committee,  D.  C.  (Citizens  for 
Better  Public  Education. 

Advisory  Committee.  D.  C  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Model  School  System. 

Labor  Member.  D.  C  Minimum  Wage  &  In- 
dustrial Safety  Board,  1944-48, 

Labor  Counselor  to  International  Labor 
Organization,  1950-51. 

Member  of  Commissioners'  Citizens  Ad- 
visory Cotincll,  1952-57. 

Family  data;  Married;  five  children. 

BIOGRAPHIC    DATA     FOR    POLLY     SHACKLETON 

Shackleton,  Polly,  Age  57  (Born  June  19, 
1910).  Home:  3232  Reservoir  Road,  N.W.. 
Washington,  DC. 

Present  position:  Editor,  bi-weekly  News- 
letter, public  relations  activities  as  member 
headquarters  staff,  American  Institute  of 
Architects. 

Education:  Student  Simmons  School  of 
Social  Work.  Boston  University.  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  New  School  for 
Social  Research. 

Previous  experience: 

Editor,  reference  books,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Arts,  Who's  Who  In  American  Art. 
American  Art  Annual,   1939^1. 

Information  Specialist,  picture  editor 
O.W.I. ,  Department  of  State,  Department  of 
the  Army,  1942^8. 

Also  Member:  President's  Georgetown 
Neighborhood  House;  Public  relations  ad- 
visory committee.  Health  and  Welfare  Coun- 
cil; Family  and  Child  Services  of  Washing- 
ton: Advisory  Committee  for  DC.  Home  Rule 
Committee;  Washington  Hotislng  Associa- 
tion;   National  Commltteewoman. 

Delegate,  Democratic  National  Convention. 
1956. 

Delegate,  D«nocratlc  National  Convention, 
1960. 

Member,  D.C.  Democratic  Central  Com- 
mittee; Women's  National  Democratic  Club. 

BIOGRAPHIC  DATA  FOR  JOSKPH   P.   YELDELL 

Yeldell,  Joseph  P..  35  yrs.  (bom  Septem- 
ber 9,  1932,  Washington,  D.C).  Home:  1727 
S  Street.  S.E..  Washington,  D.C. 

Present  position:  Marketing  Representa- 
tive with  IBM  Corporation. 


Education:  B.S..  DC.  Teachers  College; 
M.E.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1961. 

Previous  experience : 

Teacher,  Pittsburgh  Public  School  System, 
John  Conroy  Jr.  High,  1958. 

Teacher  of  Mathematics  at  Calvin  Coolidge 
High  School,  1961-62. 

Mathematical  Statistician,  Division  of 
Data  Systenis  Research  and  Development, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  1962-64. 

Sales  Trainee,  IBM  Corporation.  Washing- 
ton, DC,  1964-65. 

Marketing  Representative  with  IBM  Cor- 
poration, 1965-now. 

Military  data:  Airman  First  Class,  with 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  1954-58. 

Also  Member:  National  Education  Associ- 
ation, Pennsylvania  State  Eaucation  Associa- 
tion, Mathematics  Council  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  D.C.  Education  Association, 
University  of  Pittsburgh  Alumni  Association, 
DC.  Teachers  College  Alumni  Association, 
NAACP,  YMCA,  Urban  League;  Entrepreneur, 
Incorporated. 

Family  data:  Married;  two  daughters. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    CITY 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  in\ite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  President  today  ap- 
pointing a  City  Council  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  appointment  of 
Max  M.  Kampelman,  as  a  New  Yorker, 
at  least  of  New  York  origin,  who  will  be 
the  chairman  of  this  new  city  council, 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  this  relatively  young  lawyer  who 
has,  for  some  years,  been  a  teacher  and 
instructor  in  various  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. He  got  his  education  at  the  bar 
In  New  York  City. 

I  would  say  that  we  are  very  proud  the 
President  has  chosen  so  outstanding  a 
man  of  New  York  origin  for  this  new 
post,  which  will  be  of  such  interest  to  the 
whole  country. 

The  appointment  of  the  vice  chair- 
man is  also  of  interest  to  me.  The  Rev- 
erend 'Walter  E,  Fauntroy  is  well  known 
to  me.  and  to  many  other  Senators,  as  a 
leader  in  the  struggle  to  gain  recognition 
for  the  Negro  people,  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity under  the  law  and  under  the  Con- 
stitution. He  is  a  man  of  distinction,  high 
quality,  and  great  patriotism.  He  is  a 
distinct  credit  to  this  country,  as  he  will 
be  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  President  tried  to  make  these  ap- 
pointments bipartisan  in  nature.  I  wish 
to  commend  him  on  his  choice  of  those 
from  the  Republican  side:  namely.  John 
A.  Nevlus.  who  Is  not  only  a  member  of 
my  party  but  also  one  of  those  identified 
within  my  party  who  believes  in  the  pro- 
gressive concepts  with  which  I  have  been 
as.sociatcd  all  my  life. 

I  take  great  pleasure,  too.  In  com- 
mending the  appointment  of  Margaret 
A,  Haywood  and  'William  S,  Thompson, 
the  other  nominees  from  my  party. 

I  think  these  appointments  are  most 
auspicious  and  are  of  a  quality  with  that 
of  'Walter  E.  "Washington,  who  is  now  the 
Commissioner,  or  "Mayor"  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  He  is  also  a  New  Yorker. 

■We  have  ever>-  reason  for  great  satis- 
faction in  the  announcements  made  by 
the  President  today.  This  is  long  overdue 
recognition  of  some  element  of  self-gov- 
ernment— at  least,  autonomous  local 
government  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair  i .  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGs  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  2388 1  to  provide  an  im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act.  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  pending  at  the  desk.  I  have 
modified  the  amendment,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  the  amendment  read,  as 
modified 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  stale  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  7 
strike  all  after  the  period  in  line  20  and 
all  of  lines  21  through  25,  of  lines  1  and 
2  on  page  8,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

In  the  case  of  an  individual  with  a  history 
of  serious  and  violent  behavior,  or  a  history 
of  repetitive  or  serlcus  law  violation  or  de- 
linquent acts,  such  determination  must  be 
supported  by  a  signed  statement  from  an 
official  of  the  individual's  community,  such 
as  the  appropriate  prosecuting  attorney  or 
his  deputy,  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  chief  of 
police  or  his  deputy,  parole  or  probation  of- 
ficer, or  chief  executive  officer,  certifying 
that  the  individual.  If  selected,  is  likely  to 
participate  successfully  in  the  program  and 
Is  unlikely  to  engage  In  activities  or  behavior 
that  would  impede  other  enroUees  from  re- 
ceiving the  benefit  of  the  program  or  be  in- 
compatible with  the  maintenance  of  sound 
discipline  and  satisfactory  relatlonshlpw  be- 
tvi'een  any  center  to  which  he  might  be  as- 
signed and  surrounding  communities. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  widespread  concern  and  criticism 
over  the  Inadequate  screening  of  pro- 
spective enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps.  The 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  well  ex- 
pressed the  problem  on  April  28  last  year 
when  he  said : 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  support  the 
establishment  of  three  reformatories  in  my 
State. 

He  went  on  to  describe  the  criminal 
activities  of  a  Job  Corps  enrollee  In  his 
State  and  concluded  by  saying: 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need  for  a 
more  careful  selection  of  Job  Corps  men. 

In  the  April  18  issue  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune,  an  article  on  the  Camp  Parks 
Job  Corps  states  that  of  the  7,591  yoimg 
men  enrolled  since  April  26,  1965,  only 
2,000  completed  one  or  more  of  the 
courses;  and  of  these,  1.567  have  gone  to 
'work,  back  to  school,  or  into  the  mill- 
tar^'  service.  Only  1.026  actually  grad- 
uated from  the  Job  Corps.  The  article  re- 
ports: 
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There  Ib  violence  on  the  base — knifings. 
beatings,  extortion,  frequent  thefts,  vandal- 
Lsm,  drugs,  fear,  and  repeated  muggings.  . 
The  climate  of  terror  that  exist*  haa  been 
confirmed  during  many  Interviews  with 
Corpsmen.  counselors,  teachers  and  even  ad- 
ministrators for  the  Job  Corps.  .  .  the  di- 
rector of  community  affairs  for  Camp  Parka 
concedes  that  girls  have  been  smuggled  Into 
some  of  the  dormitories  as  well  as  liquor  and 
marijuana. 

On  March  12  of  this  yeer,  the  Job 
Corps  Director.  William  P.  Kelly,  re- 
ported that  one  in  10  of  the  men  enrolled 
in  the  Job  Corps  had  been  convicted  of 
some  serious  crime;  and  37  percent  had 
some  record  of  misbehavior.  It  is  this 
group  which,  in  my  judgment,  has  not 
been  properly  screened. 

There  has  been  recognition  of  this 
screening  problem:  and.  in  all  fairness.  I 
want  to  say  that  it  has  been  my  observa- 
tion that  under  Director  Kelly  there  has 
been  some  tightening  up.  The  bill  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  particularly  the 
section  to  which  my  amendment  is 
offered,  attempts  to  cope  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

Let  just  a  few  of  these  bad  apples  in. 
and  they  will  disrupt  the  entire  program 
and  discourage  many  other  enrollees 
from  staying  in  the  program.  My  best 
information  is  that  a  good  many  of  the 
dropouts — and  the  dropout  problem  has 
been  serious — have  been  the  result  of 
violence  and  other  activities  of  some  of 
the  improperly  admitted  Job  Corps  en- 
rollees. 

Nearly  half  the  Job  Corps  enrollees. 
nationwide,  have  left  or  been  discharged 
before  completing  their  course,  and  most 
of  these  left  within  3  months  after  en- 
rollment. The  dropout  rate  in  some  Job 
Corps  centers  has  been  much  higher. 
Certainly,  a  better  job  of  screening 
would  have  prevented  this. 

I  think  it  should  be  understood  that 
these  Job  Corps  centers  are  operated  by 
private  Industry  under  contract  with  the 
Federal  Government.  Naturally,  profit  Is 
Involved,  and  there  should  be.  But  the 
desire  to  make  a  profit  should  not  be 
such  as  to  cause  lax  screening  of  pros- 
pective Job  Corps  enrollees. 

Administration  would  naturally  play 
an  important  part  in  discipline  at  a 
center.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  what 
sound,  tough  discipline  can  do.  It  can 
only  work  with  the  people  screened 
through  to  the  center,  and  if  screening  is 
lax.  discipline  will  break  down. 

Another  aspect  of  this  problem,  quite 
apart  from  the  Job  Corps  center  and 
the  other  Job  Corps  enrollees  Is  the  local 
community. 

An  article  in  the  August  10  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  points  out  that  hos- 
tility In  communities  near  Job  Corps 
centers  toward  these  centers  has  been 
widespread.  Referring  to  the  center  at 
Camp  Atterbury,  the  article  points  out 
that  troublemakers  at  the  camp  had 
driven  out  boys  who  wanted  to  learn.  A 
new  director  kicked  out  250  of  the  of- 
fenders. This  is  all  to  the  good,  but  the 
question  is,  Why  did  not  screening  keep 
most  of  these  250  out  In  the  first  place? 

All  of  us  have  seen  articles  reporting 
on  problems  at  Job  Corps  centers  for 
girls,  involving  allegations  of  prostitu- 
tion,   drunkenness,    fights,    theft,    and 


truancy.  Individuals  involved  in  such 
activities  need  help — but  that  help  should 
not  be  provided  by  .job  Corps  centers. 
Where  it  has  been  tried,  it  has  spoiled 
the  program  for  most  of  the  other  en- 
rollees and  made  for  bad  relations  with 
local  communities. 

In  todays'  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  is  an  article  entitled  "Antipoverty 
OfiQce  Su.spends  Coast  Project  for  Reha- 
bilitation of  Gang  Youths."  The  article 
describes  a  quarter  million  dollar  grant 
for  a  demonstration  project  in  Cali- 
fornia's San  Fernando  'Valley  which  was 
announced  last  August  10.  although  the 
money  has  not  yet  been  released  for  the 
project.  The  idea  of  the  project  is  to 
channel  gang  energies  into  social  serv- 
ices, led  by  one  of  the  gang's  idols.  But 
the  proposal  has  stirred  up  great  con- 
troversy in  the  community  and  the  re- 
fusal of  police  to  support  it.  Apparently 
the  idol  who  had  been  selected  to  lead 
the  gang  members  in  these  social  services 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  holding  up  a 
liquor  store,  and  had  a  record  of  14 
previous  arrests.  War  on  poverty  officials 
say  that  the  project  is  not  "dead,"  but 
merely  "suspended." 

I  recognize  that  there  is  a  problem 
with  gangs,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  In 
trying  to  cope  with  the  problem,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  two  things:  First,  we 
should  not  discourage  young  people  who 
abide  by  the  law  by  giving  leadership 
recognition  to  people  who  are  law  vio- 
lators; and  second,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  need  to  maintain  good 
relations  with  the  local  communities 
where  war  on  poverty  projects  are 
located. 

As  I  have  said,  the  pending  bill  has 
sought  to  do  something  in  the  case  of 
the  potential  troublemaker.  The  amend- 
ment I  offer  seeks  to  go  a  little  further. 
I  believe  tliat  if  the  types  of  officials  who 
are  listed  in  my  amendment  have  to  cer- 
tify, as  provided  in  the  amendment,  the 
prospective  Job  Corps  enroUee  will  prob- 
ably make  a  go  of  it.  will  probably  not 
cause  disciplinary  problems  or  problems 
in  connection  with  relationships  with  the 
local  community,  and  the  program  will  be 
benefited.  If  they  are  not  able  to  certify, 
if  they  are  not  willing  to  certify,  then 
probably  the  individual  involved  should 
not  go  to  the  Job  Corps. 

It  may  be  that  at  the  particular  time 
an  ofBcial  would  not  be  willing  to  certify. 
He  might  say.  "Let's  wait  a  little  while 
and  see  how  this  individual  gets  along 
for  the  next  3.  4.  or  5  months:  and  if 
he  performs  aU  right,  then  I'll  certify." 

However,  as  it  is  now,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  pending  bUl  provides  an  ade- 
quate certification.  Who  is  a  "profession- 
ally qualified  person"  can  mean  many 
things  to  many  people.  Moreover,  a  pro- 
fessionally qualified  person  in  a  commu- 
nity may  have  absolutely  no  responsi- 
bility to  the  community.  An  official  such 
as  a  local  prosecuting  attorney  or  his 
deputy,  or  the  local  chief  of  police  or  his 
deputy,  or  the  mayor,  or  somebody  com- 
parable, in  an  official  capacity,  has  a 
responsibility  to  the  community.  I  believe 
that  certification  from  such  an  official 
would  be  more  meaningful. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  recognize 
the  problems  of  obtaining  such  a  certifi- 


cation in  certain  cases.  For  example,  in 
a  large  metropolitan  area,  such  as  Chi- 
cago, Los  Angeles,  or  New  York  City,  it 
is  pretty  difficult  for  a  prospective  Job 
Corps  enrollee  to  obtain  a  certification 
from  the  chief  of  police  or  the  deputy 
cliief  of  police.  That  is  the  reason  why 
the  amendment  was  worded  to  point  out 
the  types  of  officials  from  whom  we  would 
require  the  certification,  rather  than  to 
make  it  all-inclusive.  That  is  the  reason 
for  the  phrase  "such  as." 

I  believe  that  flexible  and  prudent  ad- 
ministration would  permit  obtaining  cer- 
tification from  some  other  type  of  official 
of  a  relatively  high  standing  in  the  com- 
munity, without  forcing  all  appUcants 
possessing  a  questionable  record  to  obtain 
a  certification  from  one  of  the  particular 
officials  listed  in  the  amendment. 

I  wish  to  make  that  very  clear. 

There  is  another  matter  that  should 
be  made  clear  and  that  is  that  the  Job 
Corps  Director  would  still  retain  dis- 
cretion in  accepting  an  applicant.  There 
may  be  a  Job  Corps  applicant  who  has 
obtained  such  a  certification  from  the 
local  mayor,  but  that  would  not  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Director.  The  Director 
would  not  have  to  admit  the  applicant. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  and  I  believe  this  amendment 
will  be  acceptable  to  him.  I  have  also 
discussed  this  matter  with  other  Sen- 
ators, including  members  of  the  commit- 
tee from  my  side  of  the  aisle.  We  have 
spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  trying  to  refine 
the  amendment.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  that  I  think  the  modification 
of  the  amendment,  as  we  have  worked 
it  out,  is  acceptable  to  us  and  will  be 
accepted  by  the  committee.  Prior  to  that. 
I  might  point  out  that  this  was  a  matter 
that  was  taken  up  within  our  committee, 
as  the  Senator  knows.  We  went  into  the 
matter  in  considerable  detail.  My  col- 
league from  New  York,  who  is  now  in  the 
Chamber,  participated  In  trj-ing  to  write 
some  language  to  protect  the  Job  Corps, 
but  also  the  individual.  We  wrote  in  the 
language : 

Before  selecting  an  individual  who  htis  a 
history  of  serious  and  violent  behavior 
against  persons  or  property,  repetitive  delin- 
quent acts,  narcotics  addiction  or  other 
major  behavioral  aberrations,  the  Director 
shall  obtain  a  finding  from  a  professionally 
qualified  person  who  knows  his  Individual 
situation  that  there  is  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  the  opportunity  provided  by  the 
Job  Corps  will  help  him  to  overcome  his 
problem. 

We  felt  that  dealt  with  the  matter.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  refined  that  language 
to  put  in: 

In  the  case  of  an  individual  with  a  history 
of  serious  and  violent  behavior,  or  a  history 
of  repetitive  or  serious  law  violation  or  de- 
linquent acts,  such  determination  must  be 
supported  by  a  signed  statement  from — 

Would  the  Senator  clarify  what  that 
statement  would  be  in  accordance  with 
his  modification? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  statement  would  be 
a  signed  certification  from  an  official 
from  the  local  community.  Then,  as  I 
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pointed  out.  I  used  the  phrase  "such  as" 
to  indicate  that  the  intention  is  not  to 
limit  the  officials  by  the  language  in  the 
bill,  but  that  the  language  would  be 
broad  enough  to  meet  problems  that 
might  arise  in  a  large  city,  such  as  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  it  would  be 
difficult  to  obtain  a  certification  from 
the  chief  of  police. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  Senator  recog- 
nizes that  individual  difficulties  might 
an.se  in  particular  communities  in  this 
matter.  It  is  possible  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances that  if  the  Director  of  the 
poverty  program  made  a  determination 
that  none  of  the  individuals  so  listed 
would  be  appropriate,  that  in  unusual 
circumstances  and  special  circumstances 
he  might  go  to  some  other  official;  such 
as  the  superintendent  of  education,  or 
an  official  of  the  schools. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  correct.  I  would 
add  a  footnote  to  what  the  Senator  said. 
I  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  the  effort 
made  by  the  committee  to  improve  this 
matter  by  urging  the  use  of  a  profes- 
sionally qualified  person,  but  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  prudence  would  dictate 
that  one  of  these  local  officials  could 
contact  someone  w-ho  knows  the  appli- 
cants' individual  situation,  if  he  were  in 
doubt.  I  think  prudence  would  dictate 
that  he  contact  a  professionally  qualified 
person,  possibly  a  local  school  principal, 
to  find  out  something  about  the  individ- 
ual t>efore  deciding  to  certify  or  not 
certify. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York,  I  might 
say  to  the  Senator  that  it  Is  the  intent 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  that  that  be  done 
before  the  certificate  is  forwarded  to  the 
Director  of  the  Job  Corps;  that  the  in- 
dividual is  making  a  study  or  the  finding 
that  other  individuals  within  the  com- 
munity are  being  contacted  who  know 
more  about  the  boy  or  girl. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sure  that  is  our 
mutual  intention  in  that  respect. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  the  typical  Job  Corps  en- 
rollee. although  we  are  talking  about  a 
good  segment  of  the  Job  Corps  enrollees. 

The  statistics  show  that  in  one  Job 
Corps  center  37  percent  of  the  enrollees 
had  records  of  a  previous  law  violation; 
one  out  of  10  had  a  record  of  a  serious 
law  violation.  We  are  talking  about  this 
area  and  probably  not  all  of  that  37  per- 
cent would  be  regarded  as  having  repeti- 
tive law  violations.  We  are  talking  about 
the  tough  cases.  We  have  to  be  concerned 
about  the  tough  cases.  If  they  can  make  it 
in  a  Job  Corps  center  this  is  all  to  the 
good;  but  if  they  are  going  to  serve  as 
troublemakers  to  make  it  difficult  for 
others  to  make  a  go  of  it  we  should  take 
precautions  to  have  them  screened  prop- 
erly so  they  do  not  get  in. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  on  that  point.  I  believe 
the  Senator  made  the  point  that  the  di- 
rector of  the  Job  Corps  must  first  make 
the  determination  himself  that  the  in- 
dividual boy  or  girl  falls  in  this  category 
and  thereafter  has  to  make  this  request 
from  the  official  in  the  community. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Then,  the 
second  point  the  Senator  made  is  that 


even  then,  if  the  certificate  is  given  to 
him.  he  does  not  have  to  accept  it.  He 
can  accept  or  reject  the  boy  or  girl. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
but  I  would  suggest  this : 

While,  as  the  Senator  points  out.  the 
law  leaves  the  matter  up  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  director  as  to  whether  or  not 
an  individual  falls  in  the  categorj'  of 
violent  behavior,  repetitive  law  violation 
and  the  like — although  this  is  up  to  his 
discietion  to  make  that  determination 
in  the  first  instance,  I  think  it  only 
prudent  that  he  would  bend  over  back- 
wards to  be  on  the  safe  side,  because  he 
should  not  wish  troublemakers  getting 
into  the  Job  Corps  who  are  going  to 
deprive  others  of  the  opport'jnity  that 
the  Job  Corps  offers  them. 

I  can  understand  that  in  certain  situa- 
tions discretion  might  be  necessai-y  in 
order  to  avoid  local  discrimination.  How- 
ever, here  again,  this  is  a  matter  of  pi'U- 
dence.  and  we  can  be  confident  that  the 
director  will  prudently  exercise  that 
discretion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  say.  in  closing,  that 
the  Senator  has  properly  pointed  out 
the  high  percentage  of  those  who  do  not 
finish  in  the  Job  Corps.  I  think  that  all 
of  us  might  be  concerned  about  that.  We 
must  also  remember  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  these  same  boys  and  girls  are 
boys  and  girls  who  come  from  these 
groups  that  never  finish  school.  Three 
out  of  10  go  through  high  school  and  40 
percent  drop  out.  In  some  areas  the 
percentage  is  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
students  wo  get  to  the  eighth  grade. 

We  are  deahng  with  a  group  which  has 
already  had  a  difficult  time.  If  we  are 
going  to  condemn  the  Job  Corps — and 
I  am  not  saying  that  the  Senator  meant 
to  condemn  the  Job  Corps;  I  think  they 
have  done  a  remarkable  job  under  the 
circumstances — and  if  we  are  critical  of 
them  we  should  put  it  in  the  context  of 
realizing  that  we  would  be  critical  of 
the  educational  rystem  as  a  whole  and 
the  fact  that  these  boys  and  girls  did  not 
finish  school  and  did  not  remain  in  school 
In  order  to  graduate  from  school,  and 
because  of  their  background  or  outlook, 
they  have  special  problems  with  which 
the  Job  Corps  can  deal,  in  many  areas, 
very  effectively. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  particularly 
wish  to  discuss  this  aspect  of  the  matter 
because  the  Senator  knows  there  has 
been  much  criticism  of  the  dropout  rate. 
I  have  been  critical  of  it  also.  I  felt  for 
a  long  time  that  this  situation  could  be 
improved  with  certain  action. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  make  in  bring- 
ing out  the  statistics  is  that  these  are 
rather  serious  statistics  and  that  the 
problem  has  at  least  been  aggravated 
and,  I  think,  in  substantial  part  caused 
by,  the  troublemakers  who  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Job  Corps  centers, 
and  who  made  it  so  tough  on  the  other 
Job  Corps  trainees  that  they  dropped  out. 
If  we  can  prevent  that,  we  would  have 
a  better  program;  and  we  can  do  so  by 
better  screening. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  B'ifRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    357 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  357.  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  110,  line  7,  before  the  period,  insert 
the  following: 

The  assignment  of  such  volunteers  In  any 
State  shall  be  terminated  by  the  Director 
when  so  requested  by  the  Governor  of  such 
State  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  such 
request  has  been  made  by  the  Governor  to 
the  Director 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  refers  to  a 
situation  with  respect  to  the  assignment 
of  'VISTA  volunteers  and  volunteers  se- 
lected by  organizations  which  are  funded 
by  OEO.  This  matter  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  by  a  situation  which  has 
arisen  in  my  own  State. 

May  I  have  the  attention  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill? 

May  I  ask  who  is  managing  the  bill  at 
this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don. Some  of  our  colleagues  have  been 
engaging  my  attention. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand. 

Amendment  No.  357  is  fairly  simple 
in  its  purpose.  I  believe  I  can  explain 
it  in  a  few  minutes,  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator will  accept  it. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  act  provides 
that  when  volunteers  who  are  selected 
directly  by  'VISTA — the  Director — and 
assigned  to  a  State,  or  are  proposed  to 
be  assigned  to  a  State,  they  will  not  be  so 
assigned  unless  the  Governor  of  the  State 
assents. 

That  is  also  the  situation.  I  am  in- 
formed, with  respect  to  volunteers  who 
have  been  selected  by  an  organization 
which  is  funded  by  OEO;  and  in  such  a 
situation,  if  the  Governor  does  not  con- 
sent, they  will  not  be  assigned  to  the 
State. 

Recently,  a  problem  arose  in  Kentucky, 
which  I  will  not  discuss  in  all  its  aspects, 
but  solely  as  it  relates  to  this  question. 
There  are  'VISTA  volunteers  assigned  to 
Kentucky  who  have  been  selected  by  the 
Director.  In  addition,  there  are  also  vol- 
unteers working  in  BLentucky  who  were 
selected  by  an  organization  known  as 
the  Appalachian  'Volunteers,  which  Is 
funded  by  OEO.  Some  difficulties  arose 
In  Kentucky,  and  the  Governor  of  the 
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state  asked  that  no  additional  volun- 
teers, either  those  selected  directly  by  the 
director  or  those  selected  by  the  sponsor. 
Appalachian  Volunteers,  be  assigned  to 
Kentucky. 

Because  I  had  received  a  number  of 
inquiries  from  my  State  as  to  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Director.  I  requested  a 
meeting  with  representatives  of  OEO  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  VISTA  program. 
They  informed  me  that  VISTA  would 
not  assign  volunteers  to  a  State  without 
the  coriient  of  the  Governor.  Further- 
more, they  stated  that  it  was  their  view 
that  the  law  was  not  clear  as  to  whether 
VISTA  Is  required  to  recall  previously 
assigned  volunteers  to  a  State  when  the 
Governor  requested  that  they  be  re- 
moved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Intent  is  not 
to  assign  volunteers  to  a  State  unless  the 
Governor  agrees.  Should  a  situation  arise 
where  their  work  in  the  State — at  least. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Governor  and  the 
people — is  found  not  compatible  with  the 
best  Interests  of  OEO,  then  the  volun- 
teers should  be  withdrawn  at  the  Gover- 
nor's request. 

I  wish  to  be  factual  in  what  I  have  to 
say.  I  have  spoken  with  officials  of  OEO 
about  this  question  and  I  called  a  meet- 
ing of  representatives  of  VISTA.  They 
manifested  no  deep  opposition  to  my  pro- 
posal. They  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
present  law  is  not  clear.  I  believe  it 
should  be  made  clear  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  It  seems  to 
me  that  one  thing  the  Senator  would 
not  wish  to  do  himself — and  the  manager 
of  the  bill  will  Inform  the  Senator  as  to 
whether  it  is  acceptable,  and  I  shall  not 
speak  until  then  on  the  subject — would 
be  to  tie  it  down  to  not  later  than  30  days 
In  statutory  language. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Senator  have 
It  read:  'thirty  days  or  at  a  time  there- 
after agreed  upon  by  the  Governor  and 
Director."  Because  a  situation  may  arise 
in  which  they  may  not  wish  to  be  bound 
by  the  30  days  themselves. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  that  Is  a  good 
suggestion.  I  shall  be  glad  to  accept  It. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  modify 
his  amendment  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  so  modified. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  a 
moment.  I  believe  there  is  a  technical 
defect  In  his  amendment  on  hne  1,  where 
I  believe  the  phrase  should  be  "after  the 
period"  and  not  "before  the  period". 

Mr  COOPER.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

I  modify  my  amendment  by  striking 
the  word  '"before"  in  line  1  and  substitut- 
ing for  it  the  word  "after". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  so  modified. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  and  It  seems 
to  me  that  It  Is  not  objectionable,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  accept  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified. 


The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  113.  between  lines  19  and  20 
Insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under 
this  section  or  under  section  821  shall  provide 
such  Information  concerning  their  qualifica- 
tions as  the  Director  shall  prescribe  and  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  procedures,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  for  selection  and  ap- 
proval &a  the  Director  requires  under  Part  A 
of  this  title.  The  Director  may  fix  such  pro- 
cedures for  the  selection  and  approval  of 
persons  who  are  low  Income  residents  of  the 
area  to  be  served  by  the  project  and  who  wish 
to  become  volunteers  as  he  determines  will 
contribute  to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title." 

On  page  113,  line  20.  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  not  been  printed  but  it 
has  been  stated.  I  shall  explain  the 
amendment  briefly. 

I  have  offered  this  amendment  because 
of  a  situation  which  arose  In  Kentucky 
regarding  the  selection  of  volunteers  by 
the  sponsoring  organization.  Appa- 
lachian Volunteers,  which  is  funded  by 
OEO. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  rep- 
resentatives of  VISTA  and  I  requested 
an  explanation  of  their  procedures  in 
selecting  and  approving  volunteers  for 
VISTA. 

I  was  informed  that  the  procedures 
followed  were  substantially  the  same  as 
those  procedures  followed  by  the  Civil 
Service.  When  reviewing  the  submitted 
application  forms,  which  forms  are  sub- 
stantially Identical  to  those  used  by  the 
Civil  Service,  and  where  the  application 
reveals  circumstances  Indicating  crim- 
inal activity,  subversive  activity,  or  other 
forms  of  misconduct,  VISTA  then  refers 
the  matter  to  the  FBI,  for  further  Inves- 
tigation as  is  the  case  of  applicants  for 
positions  In  the  Federal  Government. 

However,  with  respect  to  volunteers 
who  are  selected  by  other  agencies 
funded  by  OEO.  there  are  no  similar  pro- 
cedures or  requirements.  The  Appa- 
lachian Volunteers  have  received  several 
million  dollars  from  OEO,  but  as  far 
as  OEO  Is  aware  the  Appalachian  Volun- 
teers has  no  procedures  to  screen  and 
select  their  applications,  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  OEO  has  no  control  over  their 
selection  or  appproval. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
provide  that  the  director  shall  require 
the  same  procedures  and  information  of 
all  volimteer  applicants  as  Is  required 
of  those  who  are  selected  to  represent 
VISTA.  The  same  procedures  made  ap- 


plicable to  all  categories  of  volunteers 
would  assure  the  selection  of  persons 
with  proper  qualifications  and  proper 
character. 

I  would  make  one  exception.  My 
amendment  would  exempt  volunteers 
who  are  selected  from  low-income  resi- 
dents of  the  area  to  be  served  who  do  not 
have  the  educational  qualifications  sim- 
ilar to  college  men  and  women  who  apply 
for  VISTA.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
prescribe  whatever  qualifications  he 
thought  appropriate. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator  correctly,  the  Senator  wishes  to 
make  certain  that  the  general  character 
of  the  volunteer  is  known  and  recorded, 
and  that  the  individual  has  been  screened 
before  he  is  taken  into  the  program  as 
a  volunteer. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  take  this  position  for  two  reasons.  We 
want  the  VISTA  programs  to  be  success- 
ful. If  those  volunteers  who  are  selected 
do  not  have  the  necesarj'  qualifications 
or  the  necesar>'  background  I  think  that 
this  lack  weakens  the  entire  program 
and  Invites  criticism  of  the  program  by 
the  people  of  the  State,  and  if  that 
happens  there  Is  lacking  the  needed 
community  cooperation  to  make  these 
programs  work. 

I  shall  relate  certain  events  that  re- 
cently took  place  in  Kentucky.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  news  coverage  given 
to  the  situation. 

At  one  time  a  man  named  McSurley 
and  his  wife  were  employed  by  VISTA 
or  OEO  In  'Washington  and  were  let  out. 
They  immediately  attached  themselves 
to  the  Appalachian  Volunteers,  which 
has  headquarters  in  Bristol,  Tenn.  For 
a  time  they  were  in  the  Appalachian  Vol- 
unteers organization. 

After  a  while,  word  was  received — I 
suppose  from  VISTA— that  they  had  been 
let  out  in  Washington.  The  charge  was 
made  in  Kentucky  that  they  had  been 
disseminating  literature  throughout  east- 
ern Kentucky  in  which  they  called  for. 
In  substance,  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  local  government,  the  State 
government,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. As  a  result,  they  were  arrested  and 
tried,  and  under  the  holdings  of  our 
courts  they  were  released. 

I  do  not  particularly  wish  to  address 
myself  to  these  particular  individuals  or 
what  took  place  there.  I  believe  my 
amendment  would  assure  that  qualified 
people  are  appointed  and  would  insure 
that  the  situation  which  has  taken  place, 
bringing  widespread  criticism  on  OEO. 
VISTA,  and  the  volunteers,  would  not 
arise  again. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  California 
that  It  might  be  a  good  idea  if  in  the 
rules  and  regulations  selecting  these  peo- 
ple from  now  on  the  OEO  and  the  other 
Government  agencies  might  be  restricted 
from  employing  people  who  are  calling 
for  the  overthrow  of  this  Government 
and  who  expect  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  to  pay  for  their  own  destruction 
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at  the  same  time?  Would  the  Senator 
think  this  might  be  a  good  regulation  for 
the  Director  to  promulgate  in  running 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree.  In  my  discus- 
sions with  OEO  they  said  it  was  already- 
their  practice.  They  did  not  want  to 
employ  anyone  who  advocated  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government.  This  amend- 
ment would  give  us  a  test  of  the  appli- 
cant s  qualifications.  It  would  not  prevent 
anyone  from  being  employed  because  he 
had  expressed  his  news  on  a  subject.  It 
would  provide  for  necessary  screening 
procedures.  I  think  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  is  the  number  of 
the  amendment  the  Senator  has  called 

up? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  had  stated  that  the 
amendment  was  not  printed,  but  that  I 
have  given  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  (JLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment and  to  discuss  it  with  the  Senator 
f roni  Kentucky.  I  think  it  is  unobjection- 
able. I  am  confident  that  it  would  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  distinsuished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
who  is  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. Tiierefoie.  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  i.s  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
mv  amendment  No.  359. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  '.\  ill  be  stated. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  but 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  359  is  as  follows: 

On  page  48,  beginning  with  line  11,  strike 
out  all  through  line  4.  p:tge  49,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

•'Sec.  213.  (a)  Each  community  action 
agency  shall  be  established  and  maintained 
so  as  TO  assxire  broad,  continuing,  and  effec- 
tive community  participation  In  all  phases  of 
the  community  action  program  for  which  It 
is  responsible.'  and  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
gram, as  developed  and  implemented.  Is  fully 
responsive  to  community  needs  and  condi- 
tions. Each  such  agency  shall  have,  for  this 
purpose,  a  governing  board  whose  members 
shall  include  the  chief  elected  official  or  offi- 
cials of  the  community,  or  on  the  failure  of 
any  si;ch  official  to  serve,  a  person  designated 
by'such  official  and  other  appropriate  public 
officials  or  their  representatives,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  private  groups  and  agencies 
engaged  in  providing  assistance  to  the  poor, 
and  of  appropriate  representatives  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  religious,  or  other  major  groups 
and  interests  in  the  community. 

'■  ( b  1  At  least  one-third  of  the  membership 
of  the  board  shall  be  persons  who  are  se- 
lected by  residents  of  the  areas  and  members 
of  the  groups  served.  Each  comjnunlty  action 
agency  shall  establish  procedures  by  which 
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appropriate  representation  Is  provided  ( 1 ) 
to  poor  persons  living  In  neighborhoods 
where  poverty  is  concentrated,  and  (2)  to 
other  fXKjr  persons  including  the  elderly  and 
rural  residents  living  outside  these  neigh- 
borhoods. All  members  of  the  governing 
board  selected  to  represent  specific  geo- 
graphic areas  must  reside  in  the  area  they 
represent. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  require  commu- 
nity action  agencies  to  establish  procedures 
under  which  community  agencies  and  repre- 
sentative groups  of  the  poor  which  feel 
themselves  inadequately  represented  on  the 
governing  board  may  petition  for  adequate 
representation." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
can  explain  the  amendment  briefly  to 
the  dlstingTiished  Senator  from  Peimsyl- 
vania  [Mr.  Cl.arkI,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  manager  of  the  bill. 
We  had  a  debate  about  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  yesterday.  I  had  a  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  J.iviTsl  and  a  short  colloquy 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  distin- 
guislied  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI. 

My  amendment  would  restore  to  the 
bill  the  language  wliich  was  recom- 
mended by  the  administration.  That 
language,  essentially,  is  on  page  2  of  the 
bill.  It  would  require  the  governing  board 
of  the  community  action  program  to  in- 
clude among  its  members  the  chief 
elected  official  or  officials  of  the  com- 
munity. 

I  gave  my  reasons  yesterday  why  I 
believe  this  should  be  the  rule  and  shoiUd 
be  mandatorj'.  I  believe  that  If  com- 
munity action  programs  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful the  support  of  all  the  community 
is  necessarj%  not  only  its  private  citizens 
and  organizations,  but  the  governing 
officials  of  the  community,  as  well.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  necessary  to  mobilize  local  re- 
sources, including  funds,  and.  we  would 
hope,  the  abilities  and  capacities  of  the 
community's  officials.  Those  persons  have 
been  elected  by  the  people.  They  enjoy, 
at  least  for  as  long  as  they  are  in  office, 
the  support  of  the  people.  I  think  it  is 
necessarj'  that  the  local  governments  be 
involved  in  these  community  programs. 
The  job  of  stri'iine  for  the  elimination  of 
poverty  will  require  much  more  than  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
will  require  the  help  of  State  and  local 
goverriments  as  v,'ell  as  the  great  body  of 
private  citizens. 

The  administration  In  its  recommen- 
dations. Itself  recognizes  the  need  for 
the  mandator^'  inclusion  of  local  officials. 
I  think  their  inclusion  should  be  manda- 
tory. 

Yesterday,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
stat-ed  that  he  felt  that  if  elected  officials 
were  on  the  board  their  presence  might 
cau.se  some  members  of  the  board  to  be 
less  diligent  in  presenting  their  views. 

I  do  not  think  so,  because  they  present 
their  tiews  very  strongly  and  firmly  to 
elected  officials. 

Second,  It  may  be  thought  that  in 
smaller  States  where  there  are  other 
problems,  such  as  integration,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  local  official  might  not  be  help- 
ful. But,  as  the  Senator  knows,  another 
section  of  the  bill  provides  procedures 
which    will    enable    the    director,    even 


though  a  project  has  been  vetoed,  upon 
review,  if  he  thinks  the  veto  should  be 
overruled,  to  initiate  and  support  the 
program. 

That  expresses  my  viewpoint.  Mr. 
President,  and  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  It  to  conference  so 
that  there  can  be  further  discussion  of 
this  problem. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  first  sentence  in  sub- 
paragraph ia>  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment; nor  do  I  have  any  objection  to 
subsection  (b,'  or  subsection  (c). 

However,  I  regret  that  I  c&nnot  accept 
the  second  sentence  in  subsection  (a) 
which  reads  as  follows : 

Each  such  agency  shall  have,  for  thl.s  pur- 
pose, a  governing  board  whose  members  shall 
include  the  chief  elected  official  or  officials  of 
the  conimunity.  or  on  the  failure  of  any  such 
official  to  serve,  a  person  designated  by  such 
official  and  other  appropriate  public  officials 
or  their  representatives,  and  representatives 
of  private  groups  and  agencies  engaged  In 
providing  assistance  to  the  poor,  and  of  ap- 
propriate representatives  of  business,  labor, 
religious,  or  other  major  groups  and  interests 
in  the  community. 

The  principal  difficulty  I  have  is  with 
the  use  of  the  v.-ord  "shall"  on  line  1  on 
page  2  of  the  amendment.  The  commit- 
tee gave  this  matter  very  careful  con- 
sideration. It  thought  the  administration 
was  wrong  in  requiring  that  elected  pub- 
lic officials  must  serve  on  community  ac- 
tion boards.  This  is  largely  because  of 
such  a  wide  variety  of  local  experience 
which  has  been  built  up  over  the  2^2 
years  since  the  Act  came  into  being.  A 
majority  of  the  committee  thought — as 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  included  most  of 
the  minority  members — that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  put  these  boards  in  a  strait- 
jacket  and  require  that  the  chief  elected 
official  must  serve. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Kentucky 
that  if  we  could  get  around  that  point — 
and  I  will  explain  at  greater  length  why 
I  feel  that  way — then  the  remainder  of 
that  sentence  to  which  I  take  exception, 
I  think,  might  be  worked  out. 

In  other  words : 

Representatives  of  private  groups  and 
agencies  engaged  In  providing  assistance  to 
the  poor,  end  appropriate  representatives  of 
business,  labor,  religious,  or  other  major 
groups  and  Interests  In  the  community. 

That  is  all  right.  That  is  fine.  That  is 
unobjectionable.  So  is  the  first  sentence 
in  subsection  (a) : 

Each  community  action  agency  shall  be  es- 
tablished and  maintained  so  as  to  assure 
broad,  continuing,  and  effective  community 
participation  in  all  phases  of  the  community 
action  program  for  which  It  is  responsible, 
and  to  assure  that  the  program,  as  developed 
and  implemented,  is  fully  responsive  to  com- 
munity needs  and  conditions. 

That  is  fine.  too.  But  let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Kentucky  that  the 
mayor  of  Philadelphia  will  not  serve  on 
the  Community  Action  Board,  and  I 
believe  he  hats  a  right  not  to  serve  on 
it. 

The  mayor  of  Philadelphia  is  strongly 
opposed  to  being  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munity Action  Board.  Also,  the  mayor  of 
New  York  refuses  to  serve  on  It.  I  do  not 
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think  we  should  put  them  in  a  straight- 
jacket  and  make  them  do  It. 

The  mayor  of  Philadelphia  does  not 
wish  to  participate,  and  neither  does  the 
mayor  of  New  York,  by  sending  a  desig- 
nee to  the  Board,  because  they  believe — 
in  their  cities  where  they  know  more 
about  local  conditions  that  do  the  Sen- 
ator and  I— that  It  should  not  be 
required. 

We  have  accepted  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoNTOYA]  earlier.  That.  I  think, 
goes  about  as  far  as  Is  desirable  to  go. 
I  would  therefore  hope  that  the  Seriator 
from  Kentucky  would  not  press  his 
amendment  to  a  roUcall  vote  because  the 
difference  between  us  is  so  small  and  the 
committee  ha^  given  it  very  careful  at- 
tention. 

I  have  mentioned  the  mayors  of  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  but  minority  staff 
counsel  has  assured  me  that  there  are 
scores  and  scores  of  cities  all  over  the 
country  where  the  mayors  do  not  want  to 
designate  anyone  to  these  community 
action  boards. 

I  can  tell  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  when  I  was  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  which 
has  a  Republican  mayor,  in  a  city  which 
has  steadily  been  Democratic— and  he 
is  a  competent  and  very  decent  fellow- 
he  told  me  that  he  would  not  serve  on 
that  board  for  all  the  tea  in  China,  be- 
cause they  are  doing  a  good  job  and  he 
did  not  want  to  mess  it  up  with  politics. 
Thus,  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  not  press  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  note  that  there  are 
sections  of  my  amendment,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  section  of  <  a  • .  already 
in  the  bill.  They  were  put  in  because  of 
the  Montoya  amendment  in  order  to 
make  this  a  proper  amendment. 

I  thought  that  I  had  taken  care  of  a 
situation  in  which  an  official  said  he 
would  not  sen'e  by  the  following  lan- 
guage: "or  on  the  failure  of  any  such 
official  to  serve,  a  person  designated  by 
such  ofucial." 

The  Senator  says  that  the  official 
might  not  want  to  designate  a  represent- 
ative. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  right.  He  may  not 
want  to  take  responsibility  for  the  com- 
munity action  agency,  and  I  do  not  thiiik 
we  should  make  him. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  I  said,  my  amend- 
ment is  in  line  with  the  administration 
proposal.  My  thought  in  proposing  the 
amendment  is  based  on  two  grounds: 
first,  that  the  local  officials  ought  to  take 
some  responsibility  in  this  field.  If  they 
would  not  themselves  serve,  then  they 
should  appoint  delegates. 

There  is  a  growing  kind  of  friction, 
we  have  to  admit.  In  some  communities 
in  some  areas  of  our  country,  between 
the  elected  or  appointed  officials  of  the 
community  and  the  governing  boards  of 
the  community  action  programs.  I 
thought  It  would  be  much  better  if  the 
official's  delegate  served  on  the  board, 
so  that  this  kind  of  trend  would  be 
stopped. 

I  have  voted  for  these  programs,  I  want 
them  to  succeed.  But  I  do  not  think  they 
will  succeed  unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  able  to  bring  to  its  assistance — 


to  the  fullest  extent — our  local  govern- 
ments. 

We  have,  in  effect,  created  a  third  kind 
of  government.  We  have  the  Federal 
Government,  the  State  governments,  and 
tiie  local  governments,  which  are  instru- 
mentalities of  State  governments.  In  ad- 
dition we  have  the  governing  boards  of 
these  commimlty  action  programs  which, 
in  effect,  have  established  themselves  as 
a  form  of  third  government.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  trend  is  beneficial  to  a 
community. 

I  believe  that,  by  not  requiring  the 
official  to  serve,  but  providing  that  he 
may  appoint  a  delegate  if  he  will  not 
serve,  that  we  will  eliminate  the  problem 
the  Senator  has  raised. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  I 
could  agree  with  the  Senator. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  follow  me 
as  I  suggest  some  language  which  might 
meet  my  objection.  If  the  Senator  will  go 
to  line  1,  page  2,  I  would  suggest  insert- 
ing, after  the  word  "shall"  the  words  "if 
he  so  desires." 

Then,  in  Une  3.  after  the  world  "per- 
son," the  words  "may  be." 

So  that  the  sentence,  if  it  were 
amended  as  I  suggest,  would  read,  be- 
ginning at  the  end  of  line  6  on  page  1: 

Each  sucb  agency  shall  have,  lor  this  pur- 
pose, a  governing  board  whose  members  shall. 
If  he  so  desires.  Include  the  chief  elected 
official  or  officials  of  the  community,  or  on 
the  failure  of  any  such  official  to  serve,  a 
person  may  be  designated  by  such  offi- 
cial •  •  • 

And  so  on  with  the  language  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  used. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ac- 
cept that  language. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  ask  to 
modify  his  amendment? 

Mr  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Perhaps  I  had  better  do 
it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  Parliamentarian  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  have  to  do 
it. 

Mr,  COOPER.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  as  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania — and  I  think 
it  is  a  good  suggestion — I  modify  the 
language  of  my  amendment.  I  will  read 
it  as  it  would  be  modified. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  second  sentence. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  wording  on  page  1, 
at  the  end  of  line  6,  would  read: 

Each  such  agency  shall  have,  for  this  pur- 
pose, a  governing  board  whose  members 
shall— 

And  this  is  the  new  language — 
If  he  so  desires  Include  the  chief  elected  offi- 
cial or  officials  of  the  community 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  stop 
there.  I  guess  we  ought  to  say  "he  or 
they." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  It  would  read — 
whose  members  shall  If  he  or  they  so  desire 
the  chief   elected  official   or  officials  of  the 
community,  or  on  the  failure  of  any  such 
official  to  serve,  a  person — 

And  I  add  the  words: 
may  be  designated — 

Mr.  CLARK.  "Or  persons." 
Mr.  COOPER— 


a  person  or  persons  may  be  designated  by 
such  official — 

Mr.  CLARK.  Then  continue  with  the 
amendment  as  presently  worded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment.  No.  359,  as  modified, 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  48,  beginning  with  line  11.  s'.rike 
out  all  through  line  4,  page  49.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  213  (a)  Each  community  action 
agency  shall  be  established  and  maintained 
so  as  to  assure  broad,  continuing,  and  effec- 
tive community  participation  in  all  phases 
of  the  community  action  program  for  which 
it  Is  responsible,  and  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
gram, as  developed  and  Implemented,  is 
fully  responsive  to  community  needs  and 
conditions.  Each  such  agency  shall  have,  for 
this  purpose,  a  governing  board  whose  mem- 
bers shall  if  he  or  they  so  desire  include  the 
chief  elected  otiiclal  or  officials  of  the  com- 
munity, or  on  the  failure  of  any  such  official 
to  serve,  a  person  or  persons  may  be  desig- 
nated by  such  official  and  other  appropriate 
public  officials  or  their  representatives  and 
representatives  of  private  groups  and  agen- 
cies engaged  in  providing  assistance  to  the 
poor,  and  of  appropriate  representatives  of 
business,  labor,  religious,  or  other  major 
groups  and  interests  in  the  community. 

■■(b)  At  least  one-third  of  the  men-.ber- 
shlp  of  the  bosrd  shall  be  persons  who  are 
selected  by  residents  of  the  areas  and  mem- 
bers of  the  groups  served.  Each  community 
action  agency  shall  establish  procedures  by 
which  appropriate  representation  is  pro- 
vided ( 1 )  to  poor  persons  living  in  neigh- 
borhoods where  poverty  is  concentrated,  and 
(2i  to  other  poor  persons  including  the  el- 
derlv  and  rural  residents  living  outside  these 
neighborhoods.  All  members  of  the  govern- 
ing board  selected  to  represent  specific  geo- 
graphic areas  must  reside  in  the  area  they 
represent 

"(C)  The  Director  shall  reqtiire  com- 
munity action  agencies  to  establish  proce- 
dures under  which  com.munity  agencies  and 
representative  groups  of  the  poor  which  feel 
themselves  inadequately  represented  on  the 
governing  board  may  petition  for  adequate 
representation." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  360. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  <No.  360)  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  56.  beginning  with  "The"  In  Une 
6  strike  out  all  through  line  11.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  Director 
shall  make  arrangements  under  which  the 
State  bar  association  and  the  local  bar  asso- 
ciation In  the  community  to  be  served  by 
any  proposed  project  authorized  by  this 
paragraph  shall  be  constUted  and  afforded  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  submit,  to  the  Di- 
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rector,  comments  and  recommendations  on 
the  proposed  project  before  such  project  Is 
approved  or  funded,  and  to  submit,  to  the 
Director,  comments  and  recommendations  on 
the  operations  of  such  project.  If  approved 
and  funded." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  amend  the  bill  at  page 
56,  begimiing  with  the  word  "The"  on 
line  6.  It  would  strike  out  the  language 
beginning  with  the  word  "The"  on  line  6 
and  through  line  11. 

I  must  say  it  is  not  a  tremendously 
significant  amendment,  but  it  relates  to 
another  problem  which  has  been  raised 
by  my  friends  in  Kentucky.  The  present 
language  of  the  bill  provides  that  in  as- 
sisting in  the  provision  of  legal  services 
to  the  poor,  the  director  shall  make  ar- 
rangements with  the  principal  bar  as- 
sociations in  the  area.  My  amendment 
provides  tliat,  in  addition,  they  shall  seek 
the  advice  and  comments  of  the  State 
bar  association.  I  believe  that  State  bar 
associations  are  more  broadly  based,  and 
they  usually  have  a  staff  which  is  better 
able  to  provide  helpful  assistance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
bringing  the  State  bar  associations  into 
the  picture  is  a  useful  amendment,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  <No.  360  >  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

URBAN-      ACTION     PLAN     OF     REPUBLICAN 
GOVERNORS'    ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  oui- 
debate  on  the  pending  war  on  poverty 
amendments  it  was  most  important  to 
have  before  us  the  most  authoritative 
and  informed  program  prepared  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Gov.  Nelson  A, 
Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  by  the  policy 
committee  of  the  Republican  Governors' 
Association  and  issued  in  Albany.  N.Y.. 
on  August  14,  1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nine-point  action  plan  and  the  lists  of 
the  Governors  participating  and  endors- 
ing it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
IXiint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  plan  and 
list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Action  Plan  To  Inaucur.ate  a  New  Era  of 

Creative   State   Leadership  To   Meet  the 

National  Crisis  of  Social  Injustice  and 

Lawlessness 
(Recommended    by:    the    Republican    Gov- 
ernors Association  Policy  Committee,  Aug. 

10.  1967) 

State  of  New  York, 
Albany,  August  14, 1967. 
Hon.  John  A.  Love. 

Chairman,  Republican  Governors  Association, 
State  Capitol.  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Governor  Love  :  This  letter  Is  to 
formally  transmit  to  you  the  final  document 
of  the  Nine-Point  Action  Plan  entitled,  "a 
new  era  of  creative  state  leadership  to  meet 
the  national  crisis  of  social  injustice  and 
lawlessness"'  recommended  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Policy  Committee  of  the  Flepubllcan 
Governors   Association  on   August  tenth. 

Those  participating  in  the  development 
and  endorsement  of  this  Policy  Committee 
program  were: 

Governor  Splro  T.  Agnew. 

Governor  Nils  A.  Boe. 

Governor  David  P.  Cargo. 

Governor  John  H.  Chafee. 


Governor  Daniel  J.  Evans. 

Governor  John  A.  Love. 

Governor  Tom  McCall. 

Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

Governor  George  W.  Romney. 

Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer, 

Governor  John  A.  Volpe. 

We  are  proceeding  with  the  organization 
of  the  non-partisan  States'  Urban  Action 
Center,  as  called  for  in  the  report,  to  service 
the  governors  of  all  fifty  states  in  develop- 
ing their  respective  programs  to  deal  with 
these  critical  problems. 

Thanks  for  your  untiring  efforts  In  con- 
nection with  the  drafting  of  this  action  plan. 

Best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Chairman.  Policy  Committee. 


Statement  of  Pctipose 

The  tragic  epidemic  of  riots  convulsing  the 
core  areas  of  so  many  American  cities  under- 
scores the  basic  responsibilities  of  slate  gov- 
ernments. 

We  are  totally  concerned  about  every  as- 
pect of  this  tragic  problem.  First,  obviously. 
Is  maintenance  of  order  under  law.  On  It  rests 
not  only  any  viable  society  but  also  all  other 
affirmative  programs.  We  must  assure  the 
protection  of  persons  and  property  In  the 
peaceful  and  lawftil  pursuits  of  life.  But  re- 
lying only  on  better  organized  force,  as  some 
are  advocating,  forecasts  the  unacceptable 
ultimate  result  of  a  society  based  on  repres- 
sion. If  our  belief  in  an  open  society  of  free- 
dom under  the  law  Is  to  survive.  It  must  be 
based  on  a  basic  agreement  among  the  peo- 
ple and  a  dedication  to  the  goal  that  all  shall 
have  a  stake  In  the  potential  and  promise 
of  America. 

The  time  for  effective  action  to  meet  this 
crisis  of  urban  chaos  is  now. 

We  cannot  afford  delay. 

The  states  can  and  must  play  a  leading 
role  both  in  preserving  order  under  the  law 
and  in  dealing  with  the  root  causes  of  civil 
disorder. 

The  Policy  Committee  of  the  Republican 
Governors  Association  has  met,  therefore,  to 
determine  a  positive  course  of  state  action 
commensurate  with  the  staggering  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem. 

The  times  demand  a  firm  national  com- 
mitment to  resolve  this  leading  domestic  Is- 
sue. Each  of  us  must  work  in  our  respective 
states  to  develop  solutions  to  these  problems. 
problems 

Tlie  recent  outbreaks  of  lawlessness  have 
placed  new  demands  on  state  governments 
to  stop  civil  strife  and  to  maintain  law  and 
order.  The  increasing  Incidence  of  crime  In 
the  streets  plaguing  so  many  cities,  aggra- 
^■ated  by  the  riots,  has  made  It  clear  that 
many  localities  cannot  combat  crime  effec- 
tively alone. 

Many  of  the  urban  problems  of  today, 
which  result  in  human  degradation,  trans- 
cend the  boundaries  of  local  political  juris- 
dictions. Individual  cities  lack  the  financial 
resources  necessary  to  meet  these  problems. 
The  Federal  Government,  while  it  has  en- 
acted many  imaginative  programs,  is  not 
providing  the  financial  resources  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem  and.  in  muny  cases,  the  effectiveness 
of  federal  programs  is  inhibited  by  unneces- 
sary inflexibility  In  their  administration. 

The  states  must  do  their  part  In  providing 
the  creative  leadership  to  achieve  the  solu- 
tion to  today's  urban  crisis.  This  solution 
must  be  based  on  a  new  kind  and  degree 
of  cooperative  action  between  the  various 
levels  of  government  and  the  private  sector 
of  the  society. 

For  we  are  confronted  by  a  problem  so  per- 
vasive that  its  solution  Is  not  one  that  can 
be  resolved  by  governments  alone. 

We  recognize  that  merely  pouring  more 
money  Into  outmoded  programs  will  not  do 
the  Job.  We  seek  new  ways  to  tap  the  crea- 


tive and  constructive  forces  in  society. 
Government  can  and  must  provide  Incen- 
tives, tools,  and  funds;  but.  the  disadvan- 
taged must  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  stake  in  our  society  through  the 
Investment  of  their  own  aspirations  and 
energy. 

agreement  for  action 

We  agree  that  the  crisis  Is  not  Just  a  city 
problem  but  Is  the  Inevitable  result  of  In- 
difference throughout  our  society.  We  must 
therefore  mobilize  public  and  private  sec- 
tors In  our  states  on  a  scale  large  enough  to 
assure  action  on  a  scale  necessary  to  meet 
the  problem. 

We  recommend  the  following  action  plan 
of  state  leadership.  We  recognize  that  spe- 
cific elements  of  this  plan  will  have  greater 
applicability  In  some  states  than  In  others, 
and  that  each  state  must  determine  the  pro- 
grams and  priorities  best  suited  to  its  situa- 
tion and  Its  capacities. 

The  following  action  plan  Includes  spe- 
cific measures  regarding  state  action  to: 

I.  Maintain  Order  Under  Law. 

II.  Transform  the  Physical  Environment 
of  Slums  and  all  Neglected  Areas  Into  Decent 
Communities. 

III.  Increase  Job  Opportunities. 

IV.  Improve  Educational  Opportunities. 

V.  Improve  Public  Services  to  Individuals. 

VI.  Expand  Cultural  and  Recreational  Op- 
portunities in  Neglected   Areas. 

VII.  Encourage  Individual  Citizen  and 
Privat*   Institutional   Participation. 

\ail  A.' sure  State  Government's  Capacity 
to  Meet  Urban  Problems. 

IX  Encourage  Flexibility.  Speed  and  Ade- 
quate Finding  ol  Federal  Programs. 

I  state  action  to  maintain  order  under  law 
and  control  crime 

The  long  standing  failure  of  our  society 
to  fully  enforce  laws  relating  to  housing 
codes,  health  and  santltary  conditions,  gam- 
bling, narcotics  and  other  social  conditions 
has  discouraged  confidence  and  encouraged 
a  disrespect  for  the  law  as  an  instrument  lor 
correcting  social  injustice.  Effective  law  en- 
forcement depends  on  a  Just,  a  firm  and  an 
even  application  of  all  our  laws  including 
those  correcting  basic  social  ills  as  well  as 
those  designed  to  preserve  law^  and  order. 

When,  however,  for  whatever  cause,  law- 
lessness and  violence  do  occur,  prompt,  firm 
law  enforcement  on  a  sufficient  scale  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  prevent  Isolated  inci- 
dents from  erupting  into  full  scale  riots. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  when 
civil  disorder  threatens,  that  among  those 
who  most  need  protection  of  law  and  order 
are  the  resident  in  the  threatened  areas,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  whom  are  law- 
abiding,  responsible  citizens. 

Civil  disorders 

A.  Local  Police:  Develop  a  state  program 
and  support  legislation  providing  for  inter- 
locking agreements  between  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  permit  "pooling"  of 
officers  and  equipment.  In  addition,  make 
certain  tiiat  local  officials  clearly  understand 
the  procedures  for  utilizing  state  law  en- 
forcement resources. 

B.  Local  Fire  Fighting:  Develop  a  state 
program  and  support  for  interlocking  agree- 
ments among  local  fire  department*  to  per- 
mit "pooling"  manpower  and  fire  fighting 
equipment. 

C.  State  Police:  Strengthen  law  enforce- 
ment capacity  at  the  state  level  for  tbe 
purpose  of  assisting  In  emergencies. 

D  National  Guard:  Request  the  Federal 
Government  In  determining  policies  for  the 
National  Guard,  to  emphasize  now  the 
Guard's  responsibility  to  serve  as  a  tactical 
force  for  maintaining  order  ■within  the  states 
as  well  as  Its  responsibility  in  national  de- 
fense. 
Specifically: 

1.  Urge  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide adequate  and  more  modern  and  mob41e 
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equipment  for  all  Guard  lorces  to  enable 
them   to  deal   with    civil   dlsturbancee. 

a.  Request  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
view the  planned  reorganization  of  the 
Guard  In  relation  to  Its  tacUcal  role  In  main- 
taining civil  order,  giving  partlcxilar  attention 
to  the  number  of  men  available  for  duty  and 
the  availability  of  high  level  command  forces 
In  each  state. 

3.  Endorse  the  recent  action  taken  by  the 
President  to  improve  and  increase  riot  con- 
trol training  for  all  Guard  units  and  urge  Its 
Immediate  implementation. 

E.  Federal  Troops:  Review  federal  and  state 
law  and  procedures  pertaining  to  the  timely 
commitment  of  federal  troops. 

F.  Revieio  State  Constitutional  and  Statu- 
tory ProviaiOTU  to  assure  adequate  authority 
for  the  Governor  to  meet  emergency  situa- 
tions. Such  a  review  would  consider  the 
powers  of  the  Governor  In  an  emergency  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  various  levels  of  law 
enforcement  agencies,  setting  of  curfews,  re- 
stricting the  sale  of  guns  and  ammunition, 
restricting  the  sale  of  liquor,  closing  streets 
and  other  public  access  routes,  and  the  tak- 
ing of  other  emergency  steps. 

Crime  prevention  and  control 

Q.  Comprehensive  State  Crime  Control 
Programs  and  Plan:  Establish  a  Governor's 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admin- 
istration of  Criminal  Justice,  Including  offi- 
cials responsible  for  crime  prevention  and  en- 
forcement as  well  as  Individual  rehabilitation, 
to  develop  a  comprehensive,  statewide  plan 
to  strengthen  crime  prevention  and  Juvenile 
delinquency  controls,  and  generally  upgrade 
criminal  Justice.  Provide  financial  assistance 
to  local  government*  to  implement  the  plan, 
subject  to  evaluation  and  coordination  by 
the  Governor's  Committee. 

H  Support  those  portions  of  the  "Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance 
Act  of  1967-  which  would  provide  for  state 
agency  approval. 

I  Training  of  Police:  State  legislation  to 
mandate  minimum  training  requirements  for 
local  police  and  supervisory  personnel  with 
appropriate  state  financial  support. 

J  Police  Compensation:  Assure  Just  com- 
pensation for  state  and  local  police,  such 
compensation  to  be  related  to  the  respon- 
sibilities which  these  officials  bear. 

K  Encourage  community  relations  pro- 
grams to  recognize  the  effective  work  of  the 
vast  majority  of  dedicated  law  enforcement 
officers  Take  prompt  action  against  the  rela- 
tive few  who  derogate  law  enforcement  in  the 
public  eye  by  abuse  of  authority  or  by  use  of 
excessive  force. 

tl.  STATE  .\CTI0N  TO  TR.^NSFORM  THE  PHYSICAL 
ENVIRONMENT  OF  SLUM  AREAS  AND  ALL 
NEULECTED   AREAS 

A.  Mobilize  all  public  and  private  resources 
bv  sia:e  action  to  bring  about  a  complete  and 
basic  transformation,  rather  than  piecemeal 
projects,  of  slum  areas.  Comprehensive,  well- 
designed  developments,  including  housing, 
conunerrial,  industrial,  recreational,  and 
communltv  facilities  are  essential  If  Individ- 
uals are  to  have  decent  housing  and  Job  op- 
portunities. 

state  action  would  Include  the  provision 
of  necessarv  constitutional  and  statutory  au- 
thority, and  the  development  of  mechanisms 

1.  Finance  the  development  costs  and 
sponsor  comprehensive  developments  In  con- 
Junction  with  private  resources. 

a.  Provide  Investment  capital  for  projects 
Including  housing,  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial facilities. 

3.  Pre-flnance  federal  urban  development 
programs. 

B.  Provide  state  financial  assistance  for  the 
development  and  enforcement  of  adequate 
building  and  housing  codes. 

C.  Encourage  home  Improvements  In  de- 
teriorating and  sub-standard  housing  by  pro- 
viding t*x  Incentive!  for  such  improvement*. 


D.  Propose  and  Implement  state  legislation 
regarding  prosecution  of  slum  landlords  in- 
cluding authorization  of  "receivers"  to  col- 
lect rents  and  make  repairs. 

E  Provide  state  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  localities  for  rat  extermination 
programs. 

F.  Provide  state  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  Improve  collections  and  meth- 
ods of  disposal  for  garbage  and  other  solid 
\v,iste. 

G  Develop  a  program  of  state  financial 
Mslstance  to  help  assure  adequate  mass 
transportation  throughout  urban  areas  to 
facilitate  ready  access  to  Jobs. 

H.  Support  state  open  housing  legislation 
and  its  effective  implementation  so  that  all 
citizens  may  live  where  their  hearts  desire 
and  their  means  permit. 

I.  State  action  to  encourage  zoning  policies 
which  overcome  social,  economic  or  racial 
segregation. 

J  State  action  to  require  that  real  estate 
agents  make  available  lists  of  all  opeiUngs 
for  rentals  and  properties  for  sale  to  every 
client. 

m.    STATE    ACTION    TO    INCREASE    JOB 
OPPORTtTNITIES 

A.  Call  State  Conferences  (1)  with  Indus- 
tries to  Increase  Job  opportunities,  including 
acroea-the-board  hiring  of  the  disadvan- 
taged and  genuine  merit  promotions;  and 
(2)  with  unions  to  secure  removal  of  dls- 
crlminator>-  hiring  policies  and  other  restric- 
tive measures  prohibiting  true  equality  In 
Job  opportunities. 

B  Provide  a  state  manpower  training  pro- 
gram to  supplement  federal  programs  and 
meet  particular  needs  of  each  state. 

C  Support  state  legislation  to  grant  tax 
incentives  to  business  to  locate  in  slum  areas 
and  train  workers. 

D.  Provide  state  technical  assistance  to 
^mall  businesses  in  urban  areas. 

E.  Expand  apprenticeship  training  pro- 
grams in  cooperation  with  unions. 

F.  Promote  apprenticeship  training  In 
small  establishments. 

G.  Provide  state  subsistence  allowances 
for  Job  trainees. 

H  Inaugurate  state  programs  for  recruit- 
ing, training  and  hiring  slum  area  residents 
for  public  employment. 

I  Establish  a  State  Manpower  Training 
Academy  for  training  of  staS  needed  in  Job 
counseling  programs. 

J  Develop  special  summer  employment 
programs  Including  a  state  beautiflcatlon 
program    employing    youths    In    the    com- 

'"k  Provide  state  financial  assistance  to 
local  child  dav-care  services  to  help  parents 
who  want  to  have  gainful  employment. 

L  State  action  to  provide  incentive  for 
welfare  recipients  to  undertake  training  and 
ealnful  employment  by  permitting  Income 
Dlus  welfare  benefits  to  total  more  than  the 
amount  they  could  receive  under  welfare 
benefits  alone. 

M  Action  by  sUte  government  to  pro- 
mote and  enforce  equal  employment  prac- 
tices in  both  public  and  private  employ- 
ment. Contract  Compliance  Programs  should 
be    vigorously   implemented. 

IV.   STATE   ACTION   TO   IMPROVE  EDTTCATIONAl- 

OPPORTUNITIES 

A.  Provide  state  asslstence  for  pre-klnder- 
garten  program*. 

B  To  promote  excellence  In  education, 
assure  that  state  aid  to  eductalon  formulas 
recognize  special  problems  of  slum  area 
schools  including  the  need  for  smaller  classes. 

C.  Establish  a  "community  school  pro- 
gram" to  make  the  local  school  a  year-round 
focal  point  for  programs  for  all  residents  of 
slum  areas  and  to  encourage  the  Interest  of 
parents  of  school  children  In  their  children's 
education,  health  and  recreation.  The  "com- 
mtmlty  school  program"  would  also  provide 


ample    social    and    health    services   for    the 
children. 

D.  Establish  a  statewide  Teachers  Reserve 
to  encourage  trained  but  Inactive  teachers 
to  return  to  teaching  on  either  a  full  or 
part-time  basis 

E.  Establish  a  vocational  education  system 
which  would  have  no  entrance  requirements 
and  would  provide  work-study  programs  so 
that  students  could  study  and  earn  money 
at  the  same  time. 

F.  Assure  that  vocational  education  courses 
reflect  current  labor  market  conditions. 

G.  Provide  state  financial  assistance  for 
Urban  College  Centers  in  slum  areas  to  make 
available  special  academic  and  vocational 
training. 

H.  Provide  adequate  state  scholarship  and 
student  loan  programs  to  assure  that  no 
youth  Is  denied  the  opportunity  for  a  college 
education  because  of  the  lack  of  financial 
resources. 

I.  Develop  special  state  programs  to  Iden- 
tlfv  talented  youngsters  who  need  special 
help  to  meet  college  entrance  requirements. 

v.    STATE    ACTION    TO    IMPROVE    PUBLIC    SERVICES 
TO    INDIVIDUALS 

A.  Develop  an  Interstate  Cooperative 
Training  and  Orientation  Program  which 
would  be  available  to  those  who  have  moved 
or  are  planning  to  move  from  a  rural  area 
In  one  state  to  an  urban  area  of  another 
state. 

B.  Establish  a  State  Urban  Extension  Pro- 
gram to  utilize  successful  agricultural  ex- 
tension techniques  and  to  apply  research 
conducted  in  universities  to  the  solution  of 
urban  problems. 

C.  Support  state  legislation  to  assure  ade- 
quate consumer  protection  and  education 
programs. 

D.  Provide  state  financial  assistance  to 
meet  the  unique  health  and  mental  health 
needs  of  slum  dwellers. 

E.  Develop  a  state  program  for  compre- 
hensive one-stop  government  service  centers 
to  provide  convenient  and  coordinated  serv- 
ices. 

F.  Provide  state  support  for  local  human 
rights  commissions  so  that  effective  human 
relations  programs,  and  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment can  be  implemented  so  far  as  possible 
at  the  local  level. 

VI.  STATE  ACTION  TO  EXP  AMD  CULTURAL  AND 
RECREATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  ALL  NE- 
GLECTED   AREAS 

A.  Develop  a  state  program  of  financial 
and  technical  assistance  for  the  development 
of  recreational  and  cultural  facilities. 

B.  Expand  programs  of  State  Arts  Councils 
to  bring  exhibitions  and  performances  to 
slum  areas. 

C.  Utilize  governmental  facilities  in  and 
near  slum  areas  to  provide  artistic  and  his- 
torical exhibitions. 

D.  Provide  technical  assistance  to  commu- 
nity and  civic  groups  who  wish  to  sponsor 
cultural  events. 

E.  Encouragement  by  states  of  the  use 
of  private  resources  to  develop  neighborhood 
centers  for  civic  and  recreational  programs. 

VH.  ENCOtTRACE  INDIVTOUAL  CITIZEN  AND  PRIV.^TE 
DJSTrrUTIONAL     PARTICIPATION 

A.  State  leadership  to  encourage  participa- 
tion by  leaders  of  private  organizations, 
churches,  service  clubs  and  civic  groups  In 
shaping  creative  and  cooperative  new  pro- 
grams In  dealing  with  urban  problems. 

B.  State  action  to  establish  an  efl^ectlve  link 
on  a  continuing  basis  between  the  people 
of  disadvantaged  areas  and  government. 

C.  Organize  and  promote  programs  which 
bring  together  volunteers  who  want  to  help, 
with  people  who  need  help. 

D.  Organize  programs  using  college  and 
high  school  students  as  volunteer  tutors  for 
children  who  need  special  educational  assist- 
ance. 

E.  State    action    to    assure    an    effective 
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dialogue,  at  the  community  level,  between 
people  of  dlflerent  races. 

F.  Work  with  private  transportation  and 
recreation  enterprises  to  make  their  facil- 
ities more  available  to  disadvantaged  groups. 

G.  Work  out  cooperative  arrangements  be- 
tween the  state  and  news  media  to  publicize 
job  opportunities. 

H.  Provide  Incentives  and  facilitate  the  In- 
vestment of  private  capital  Into  urban  de- 
velopment on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  in  order  to  ac- 
celerate necessary  action  to  accomplish  the 
objective  a*  quickly  as  possible. 

Vin.    STATE    ACTION    TO    ASSURE    STATE    GOVERN- 
MENT'S   CAPACITY    TO    MEET    URBAN    PROBLEMS 

A.  SUengthen  the  role  of  the  Governor  and 
provide  him  with  adequate  staff  Including 
appropriate  central  staff  agencies  such  as 
planning  and  budgeting  offices  so  that  the 
Governor  can  effectively  plan,  mobilize  and 
coordinate  the  use  of  federal,  state,  local  and 
private  resources  to  meet  today's  urban 
problems. 

B.  Develop  a  comprehensive  environmental 
plan  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor  for 
the  social,  economic  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  each  state  and  its  urban  areas. 

C.  Provide  state  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  local  governments  for  planning. 

DC.    STATE    ACTION    TO    ENCOURAGE    FLEXIBILIrY, 
SPEED    AND    REALISM    IN    FEDERAL    PROGRAMS 

A.  Urge  federal  legislation  authorizing 
states  to  pre-flnance  federal  program.?. 

B.  Support  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment authorizing  block  grants  and  revenue 
sharing  to  help  assijre  a  comprehensive, 
flexible  approach  to  problems  and  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  separate  but  related  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  programs. 

C.  Encourage  realistic  assessment  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  available  financial 
resources  to  fund  federal  programs  In  order 
to  avoid  the  turning  of  hopes  Into  frustra- 
tions. 

•  *  *  •  * 

This  then  is  the  Action  Plan  recommended 
by  the  Policy  Committee  of  the  Republican 
Governors  Association  for  confronting  the 
crisis  m  our  cities.  The  steps  necessary  to  Im- 
plement elements  of  this  program  will  vary 
from  state  to  state  depending  on  existing 
administrative,  fiscal  and  statutory  author- 
ity. Some  steps  will  require  enabling  state 
legislation  and  special  sessions  of  state  leg- 
islatures may  be  required  In  some  states. 

The  adoption  of  this  program  by  Repub- 
lican Governors  represents  a  powerful  com- 
mitment by  leaders  of  state  government  to 
meet  this  towering  domestic  challenge  of  our 
time  through  creative  state  leadership. 

Accordingly,  we  have  agreed  to  establish 
a  States'  Urban  Action  Center  to  serve  all 
Governors  to: 

Provide  a  team  of  experts  in  the  various 
program  areas  to  help  tailor  specific  pro- 
grams to  the  needs  of  individual  states. 

Receive  and  disseminate  information  on 
actions  taken  by  the  states  to  implement 
this  Nine-Point  Actio^^  Plan  so  that  all  states 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  in  each 
state. 

Applications  have  already  been  made  to 
foundations  to  finance  the  State's  Urban  Ac- 
tion Center. 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are  non- 
political.  It  is  a  program  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity. The  true  national  Interest  can  only 
be  served  through  complete  cooperation  at 
all  levels  of  government  on  a  bi-partisan  basis 
with  the  full  support  of  private  citizens. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  that  the  Senator 
from  California  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

TEMPORARY    HOUSING 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  invite,  If  I  may,  a  colloquy  on  a 
phase  of  the  subject  under  discussion 
before  the  Senate.  I  refer  to  temporary 
housing,  which  has  been  part  of  the  over- 
all plan  to  help  migrant  workers,  under 
the  FHA  part  of  the  plan  that  has  been 
taken  over  by  OEO.  As  the  chairman  will 
recall,  I  offered  an  amendment  which  the 
committee  accepted  adding  "temporary 
housing"  as  one  of  the  authorized  III  (B) 
programs. 

One  of  the  great  examples  of  OEO's 
sometimes  unfortunate  administration 
and  complete  disregard  for  the  wishes  of 
the  local  and  State  people  has  to  do  with 
the  temporary  housing  program  in  the 
State  of  California. 

Members  of  the  Poverty  Subcommittee 
who  were  able  to  attend  the  California 
hearings  and  field  trips  saw  the  State's 
temporaiT  housing  program.  The  com- 
mittee viewed.  I  believe,  as  I  did  a  hous- 
ing project  at  Harney  Lane,  which  is  in 
the  Stockton  area  in  California's  famous 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 

This  delightful  development  surprised 
most  of  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  made  a  very  favorable  impression 
on  all  Senators  present.  These  same 
Senators  have  endorsed  the  temporary 
housing  program  and  have  expressed 
their  displeasure  and  opposition  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  ter- 
mination of  this  worthwhile  project.  This 
project,  part  of  the  overall  California 
migrant  master  plan,  is  one  poverty  pro- 
gram which  is  demonstrating  visible, 
practical,  and  successful  accomplish- 
ments. 

It  has  obviously  accomplished  one  of 
the  main  purposes  which  we  desired  and 
which,  at  the  outset,  was  one  of  the  es- 
tablished priorities  of  the  entire  OEO 
program  It  created  an  attitude  of  pride 
among  the  migrants  themselves,  and  all 
with  whom  it  was  discussed,  and  all 
spoke  very  enthusiastically  about  the 
s'uccessful  project.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
project  at  Harney  Lane,  in  addition  to 
providing  adequate  housing,  offers  pro- 
grams in  health,  in  education,  in  day 
care,  and  in  sanitation.  All  in  all,  it  is  a 
first-class  practical  application  of  what 
I  believe  we  in  Congress  have  been  try- 
ing to  do.  I  was  most  pleased  to  be  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  host 
State  when  the  Senators  had  a  chance 
to  view  this  program. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  one 
of  the  school  programs  which  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  observe.  Since  some  of 
the  youngsters  spoke  English  and  others 
Spanish,  a  real  challenge  was  presented. 
This  apparent  language  barrier  was 
overcome  by  teaching  the  English- 
speaking  youngsters  Spani.sh  and  the 
Spanish-speaking  youngsters  English. 

We  found  the  English-speaking  yoimg- 
sters  had  as  much  interest  and  enthusi- 


asm for  the  chance  to  learn  to  speak 
Spanish  as  did  the  Spanish-speaking 
youngsters  to  learn  English.  In  other 
words,  what  was  at  first  viewed  as  a 
handicap  turned  out  to  be  a  real  resource. 
Equal  interest  and  enthusiasm  was  evi- 
denced on  both  sides,  and  the  language 
barrier,  was  successfully  overcome. 

Mr.  President,  this  temporary  housing 
program  has  the  strong  support  of  every- 
one that  I  know  of  who  is  knowledgeable 
in  the  area  of  migrants  and  their  prob- 
lems. Yet.  this  successful  program  does 
not  qualify  for  OEO's  priority  list.  Per- 
haps it  is  too  successful.  It  may  be  that 
the  problem  has  disappeared,  and  there- 
fore no  help  is  needed — though  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  case.  Sometimes  one  is 
given  the  impression  that  OEO's  priority 
list  encompasses  only  those  activities 
which  have  not  been  tried,  or  have  been 
tried  and  liave  not  proved  successful  or 
possible.  For  tliese  there  seems  to  be  un- 
limited funds  and  unlimited  resources. 

Dr.  Paul  F.  O'Rourke,  former  State 
poverty  director  under  Governor  Brown, 
characterized  OEO's  actions  In  refusing 
to  fund  temporary  housing  programs  in 
the  following  manner: 

One  of  the  decisions  which  recently  has 
distressed  me  Is  an  OEO  decision  not  to  per- 
mit the  State  of  California  to  continue  Its 
temporary  housing  program  and  support  for 
the  families  you  saw  today  ...  It  just  got 
rolling  in  California.  This  Is  an  example 
where  the  central  authority  does  something 
Inimical  to  what  we  have  been  trving  to  ac- 
complish in  the  state. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  bureaucrats  in 
Washington  should  not  be  permitted  to 
do  that  which  is  contrarj^  to  the  interests 
of  the  local  people  and  certainly  to  the 
interests  of  the  migrants.  I  offered,  in 
committee,  an  amendment  v.hlch  in- 
cludes the  temporary  housing  as  part  of 
the  programs  that  can  be  funded  under 
title  III  (B I.  I  want  to  make  the  legisla- 
tive record  absolutely  clear  that  within 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare there  is  now  the  strongest  support 
for  the  continuation  of  this  temporary 
housmg  program  which  the  committee 
had  a  chance  to  view  and  examine  while 
they  were  in  California.  I  want  to  make 
the  record  as  clear  as  possible,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  that 
the  temporaiy  housing  program  in  Cali- 
fornia will  be  continued,  that  its  continu- 
ation will  be  made  possible,  and  that  its 
priority  will  be  reestablished  high  on  the 
list  of  the  programs  of  the  OEO. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  \-icld? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  the  statement  he  has  just  made.  He 
and  I  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts TMr.  Kennedy]  went  through  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  I  believe  it  was  last 
spring 

Mr.  MURPHY.  La^t  spring. 

Mr.  CLARK.  At  the  time  the  cherry 
crop  was  almost  ready  to  be  picked,  and 
we  saw  the  temporary  migrant  housing 
which  had  been  built  to  take  care  of  the 
workers  who  followed  the  fruit  crops 
from  south  to  north  during  the  course 
of  the  year. 

Like  the  Senator  from  California,  I 
was   very   much   impressed   with   these 
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temporaiT  housing  programs.  We  found 
In  one  camp — which  actually  was  a  camp 
for  single  men.  a  sort  of  bachelors'  and 
widowers'  camp — an  extremely  compe- 
tent cook  from  Pittsburgh,  who  was  giv- 
ing the.se  migrant  workers — some  of 
whom  were  younger  fellows  but  most  of 
them  veterans  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
picking — two  good  meals  a  day:  and  they 
had  a  chance  to  get  a  cold  lunch. 

The  barracks,  as  one  might  call  them, 
or  dormitories,  were  clean  and  neat,  and 
gave  adequate  protection  from  the 
weather,  and  I  was  very  much  :mpre.ssed 
with  them.  Where  that  sort  of  facility 
does  not  exist,  the  migrant  people  often 
live  in  squalor. 

We  went  from  there  to  another  area 
where  they  had  temporary  housing  for 
families.  And  they  practically  had  a 
Headstart  program  going  among  the  kids 
there  in  a  sort  of  cla.ssroom  which  had 
been  set  aside  for  that  purpose 

The  mothers  were  doing  a  lot  of  the 
teaching,  and  a  number  of  volunteer 
girls  had  come  in  from  the  neighboring 
town  of  Stockton  to  help  give  these  kids 
the  normal  educational  proce.sses. 

These  children  were,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
kindergarten  and  the  earlier  grades.  And 
the  houses,  although  temporary,  were 
neat  and  clean,  and  they  were  well  kept 
up  by  the  migrant  families.  I  was  very 
much  impressed. 

Then,  we  went  out.  I  suppose  not  more 
than  10  miles  away,  and  saw  a  family  of 
five  or  .six  living  in  an  automobile  un- 
der a  bridge  over  a  Ary  ditch.  There  was 
another  family — my  recollection  may  be 
inadequate,  but  I  think  there  were  six 
or  seven  in  that  family — living  in  a  sort 
of  pup  tent  with  a  kerosene  stove.  The 
conditions  were  really  deplorable.  The 
reason  was  that  there  was  not  enough 
temporary  housing. 

I  was  depressed  when  we  heard  testi- 
mony from  the  OEO  officials  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  planning  to  phase  out 
this  temporary  housing  for  migrants. 
Their  reason  was  that  they  felt  in  due 
time  all  migrant  labor  was  going  to  be 
phased  out  and  disappear,  that  the  pick- 
ing would  be  taken  over  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent by  new  agricultural  equipment,  and 
that  local  labor  would  pick  the  rest.  They 
did  not  want  to  encourage  the  continua- 
tion of  migrant  labor  by  giving  them 
adequate  housing. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  This  is  another  phase 
of  the  long,  continuing  discussion  that 
we  have  had  in  this  Chamber.  It  is  fur- 
ther proof  that  sometimes  the  people 
3.000  miles  away  do  not  understand  the 
actual  condition. 

I  know  of  the  program  designed  to 
phase  out  the  use  of  migrant  labor.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  if 
this  could  be  brought  about,  but  I  do  not 
really  see  any  progress,  or  very  little 
progress,  if  any.  at  the  present  time. 

In  my  remarks  this  morning  I  pointed 
out  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  himself 
had  made  the  statement  last  week  that 
there  were  40.000  to  50,000  green  card 
workers  in  the  State  of  California  at 
the  present  time. 

My  Information  from  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  would  lead  me  to  believe 


that  since  Public  Law  78  went  out  of 
existence,  there  have  been  thousands  of 
illegal  wetbacks  in  California. 

It  is  my  hope  that  as  soon  as  this  con- 
dition is  corrected,  the  people  who  are 
actually  necessary  as  agricultural  work- 
ers in  California  will  be  quickly  provided 
under  the  law  and  properly  brought  in 
and  properly  examined  and,  may  I  say, 
properly  housed  under  conditions  such 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  I  saw  in  the  particular  in- 
stance to  which  we  referred. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  the  old  housing 
project  that  used  to  be  displayed  in  Cali- 
fornia was  not  displayed  any  longer  and 
that  there  was  public  housing  for  the 
migrant  worker  that  we  could  be  proud 
of.  That  housing  was  comfortable,  clean, 
adequate,  and  perfectly  acceptable. 

That  is  why  I  made  my  remarks  today, 
in  the  hope  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  were  present  with  me  would 
urge  the  Senate  to  restore  the  funds  with 
which  to  keep  the  project  going  until 
these  workers  would  no  longer  be  needed. 

This  type  of  housing  is  very  badly 
needed  today. 

I  thank  my  esteemed  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
for  his  concurrence  in  the  remarks  I  have 
made  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
recall  that  when  the  adverse  position  on 
temporary  housing  was  brought  up  in  the 
hearings  before  the  subcommittee,  sev- 
eral of  us  indicated  our  disapproval  of 
cutting  back  these  programs. 

There  is  in  the  report  a  recommenda- 
tion from  the  committee  to  continue  and, 
indeed,  to  expand  temporary  housing. 
And  we  have  $3  million  extra  in  there 
for  that  purpose. 

I  find  myself  completely  in  accord  with 
the  Senator  from  California.  I  am  glad 
that  he  made  the  comments  he  did  on 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Ass^sT.^NT  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
offers  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  of  Title  II.  beginning  on  page 
120.  line  1.  do-vn  through  and  Including  line 
11.  page  126.  as  follows: 

TITLE    II— EMERGENCY    EMPLOYMENT 
ACT 

"short  title 
"Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1967'. 

'"riNDINCS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PtJRPOSE 

•Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  cer- 
tain communities  and  areas  In  the  Nation 
are  presently  burdened  by  severe  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  Such  areas 
contain  large  concentrations  or  proportions 
of  persons  who  are  unable  to  obtain  Jobs  in 
regular  competitive  employment  because  of 
lack  of  education,  occupational  slcUl.  or  work 
experience  and  because  of  artificial  barriers 
to  employment  and  occupational  advance- 
ment. This  situation  Is  aggravated  by  migra- 
tion  of   unskilled   rural   residents   to   urban 


areas.  Many  of  the  affected  areas  are  doubly 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  Jobs  for 
all  the  potential  labor  force.  This  condition 
Is  destructive  of  human  dignity  and  results 
In  a  loss  of  national  productivity.  In  many 
localities  the  problem  has  reached  crisis  pro- 
portion by  contributing  to  social  unrest  and 
civil  disorder 

•'(bi  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  huge 
backlog  of  need  for  additional  public  services 
and  public  facilities,  in  such  fields  as  those 
which  (1)  contribute  to  the  development  of 
human  potential.  i2i  better  the  conditions 
under  which  people  live,  learn,  and  work, 
and  (3 1  aid  in  the  development  and  con- 
servation of  natural  resources. 

"(ci  Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  provide  meaningful  employment  op- 
portunities in  public  service  and  other  activi- 
ties which  will  relieve  severe  unemployment 
in  urban  and  rural  areas  and  contribute  to 
the  national  interest  by  fulfilling  unmet 
needs. 

••eligible    .^REAS 

"Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Secretary' i  shall 
designate  urban  and  rural  ureas  to  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  title.  Such  areas 
shall  contain  a  high  concentration  or  propor- 
tion of  low-income  families  and  individuals 
and  shall  have  severe  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  They  may  be 
defined  without  regard  to  political  bound- 
aries. 

"FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  agen- 
cies and  private  organizations  for  part  or  all 
of  the  costs  of  programs  which  create  mean- 
ingful public  service  and  ether  employment 
opportunities.  He  shall  adopt  procedures  to 
assure  (1)  that  there  is  maximum  emphasis 
on  local  Initiative  and  responsibility  with 
full  participation  of  and  maximum  coopera- 
tion among  local  public  officials,  residents  of 
eligible  areas,  and  representatives  of  private 
organizations  in  the  establishment  of  pro- 
grams under  this  title.  Including,  witliout 
limitation,  the  determination  of  areas  and 
participants  eligible  for  assistance  and  the 
selection  of  projects  under  subsection  (bi 
of  this  section,  and  I  2)  that  such  assistance 
is  fully  coordinated  with  programs  operated 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964.  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966.  and  other  relevant  Pedera: 
Acts. 

"(bi  Jobs  created  or  made  available  under 
this  title  may  Include  services  and  supporting 
facilities  in  such  fields  a.?  health,  public 
safety,  education,  recreation,  streets,  parks 
and  municipal  maintenance,  housing  and 
neighborhood  Improvement,  conservation 
and  rural  development,  beautlflcatlon,  and 
other  fields  of  human  betterment  and  pub- 
lic improvement.  Such  Jobs  shall  include  ( 1 1 
those  which  can  be  made  available  imme- 
diately to  persons  who  are  otherwise  unable 
to  obtain  employment.  i2)  those  which  pro- 
vide placement  resources  for  persons  com- 
pleting training  under  titles  I  and  'V'  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  other  relevant 
manpower  training  programs,  and  (3)  those 
which  use  the  skills  of  unemployed  persons 
in  areas  with  a  chronic  labor  surplus  Priority 
shall  be  given  to  projects  which  are  lat>or 
intensive  In  character. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  assure  that  (1) 
pe-sons  employed  in  Jobs  created  by  this  title 
are  provided  opportunity  for  further  educLi- 
tlon.  training,  and  necessary  supportive  serv- 
ices, including  those  provided  by  other 
relevant  Acts,  so  that  they  may  be  prepared 
to  obtain  regular  competitive  employment  in 
the  future:  and  (2)  that  maximum  effort 
is  made  rx)  encourage  private  employers  to 
adopt    Innovative    approaches    which    create 
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additional  Jobs  and  new  types  of  careers  for 
low-lncc«ne  and  disadvantaged  persons. 

"LO.ANS 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  n;ake  loans  to  public  and  private  agencies 
for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment 
which  support  and  supplement  projects  car- 
ried out  by  participants  under  section  204. 

■•(b)  Loans  authorized  under  this  section 
may  be  made  without  interest  and  under 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

••eligible  PARTICIPANTS 

■'Sec.  206.  Participants  in  programs  under 
this  title  must  be  unemployed  or  low-income 
persons  who  reside  in  eligible  areas  and  who 
meet  other  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary Low  income  shall  be  defined  in  terms 
of  section  125  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964. 

"SPECIAL  CONOmONS 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program 
under  this  title  unless  he  determines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  that — 

■(li  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  political  parties,  or  the 
conitruction.  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be 
use<J  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship: 

•'{2 1  the  program  will  not  result  In  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers  or  Impair 
existing  contracts  for  services,  or  result  in 
the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
jn  connection  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  performed : 

3)  wages  paid  a  participant  shall  not 
be  :ower  than,  whichever  Is  the  highest  of 
(A'  the  minimum  wage  which  would  be 
applicable  to  the  employment  under  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  if  section 
6  of  such  Act  applied  to  the  participant  and 
he  was  not  e.xempt  under  section  13  thereof. 
(Bi  the  State  or  local  minimum  wage  for 
the  most  nearly  comparable  covered  em- 
ploynient.  or  iC)  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages  in  the  area  for  similar  work. 

"(4 1  the  program  will,  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate, contribute  to  the  occupational  de- 
velopment or  upward  mobility  of  individual 
participants. 

••(bi  Por  programs  related  to  physical  im- 
pro-.ements  preference  shall  be  given  to 
those  Improvements  which  will  be  substan- 
tially used  by  low-income  persons  and  fami- 
lies in  urban  neighborhoods  or  rural  areas 
having  concentrations  or  prop)ortlons  of  low- 
income  persons  and  families. 

•■ic)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations to  assure  that  programs  under  this 
title  have  adequate  Internal  administrative 
controls,  accounting  requirements,  person- 
nel standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and 
other  policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  effective  use  of  funds. 

•■(di  Programs  approved  under  this  title 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupational  ad- 
vancement. Including  civil  service  require- 
ments which  restrict  employment  opportu- 
nities for  the  disadvantaged. 

"REPORTS 

"Sec  208.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  repwrt  on  the  progress  made 
m  implementing  this  title  and  suggestions 
for  improvements  on  or  before  May  15.  1968. 
November  15.  1968.  and  on  or  before  May  15 
and  November  15  of  each  year  thereafter. 

"AtTTHORIZATIONS 

"Sec  209.  (o)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  except  the 
prcrtslons  of  section  205.  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000,000    for    the     fiscal    year    ending 


June  30, 1968:  and  $1,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  loans 
under  section  205,  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968. 

"(c)  Appropriations  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  pending 
amendment  the  vote  occur  at  3  o'clock 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  was  detained  by  a  colloquy  with 
other  Senators  and  did  not  hear  the 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
pending  amendment  would,  if  agreed  to. 
strike  title  II? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
making  this  statement  to  object,  but  to 
be  constructive.  A  Senator  sometimes 
will  withdraw  a  request  when  I  ask  him 
to  vield.  I  do  not  want  him  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  are  perhaps  other 
amendments  which  Senators  may  like  to 
have  considered  which  could  come  be- 
tween now  and  Monday.  And  Senators, 
for  strategic  reasons,  may  choose  to  have 
votes  contiguous  to  and  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  3  o'clock  time.  So  that  we 
may  understand  the  situation,  there  may 
be  other  votes  in  addition  to  the  vote 
set  at  3  o'clock  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has  an 
excellent  idea.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  did  raise  that  ques- 
tion and  did  ask  me  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  laying  aside  his  amendment 
from  time  to  time  to  take  up  other 
amendments. 

I  think  it  would  be  agreeable  and 
would  fit  in  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Senators  might  decide 
that  they  would  like  a  vote  at  the  same 
time  for  strategic  reasons. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  can  accommo- 
date them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  we  can  set  the  pending  amendment 
aside  almost  immediately  to  take  up  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, or  perhaps  other  amendments  and 
ti-y  to  dispose  of  them  before  Monday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  a  motion  to  recommit  were 
in  order,  perhaps  that  would  have  to  fit 
into  this  picture.  If  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  instructions  were  made  on 
Monday,  that  naturally  in  the  course  of 
parliamentary  procedure  would  take 
priority  over  other  votes. 

There  would  be  authority  for  such  mo- 
tion to  be  made  if  it  were  to  come  up? 


Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  it  would  be  taken  care  of.  It  is 
privileged. 

If  my  recollection  of  parllamentar>' 
procedure  is  correct,  one  can  ofler  an 
amendment  to  recommit  after  third 
reading. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Or.  even  after  having 
consented  to  vote  at  3  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day, as  I  understand  it,  a  motion  to  re- 
commit, if  made,  would  become  the  im- 
mediate business  and  would  be  voted  on 
even  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
request  of  the  Senator  include  not  only 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  but  also  all  other  amend- 
ments thereto? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  exactly.  The  re- 
quest is  that  the  f)ending  amendment  be 
laid  aside  temporarily  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  up  other  amendments  if  they 
become  available. 

Could  the  Chair  rule  on  the  question 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware?  I  think  he  stated  it  correctly, 
but  I  would  like  a  confirmation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
question  raised  was  that  assummg  on 
Monday  we  are  proceeding  toward  a 
unanimous-consent  time  to  vote,  and  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions 
were  made,  which  automatically  would 
take  priority  over  any  other  vote,  would 
such  a  motion  be  in  order  at  any  time  if 
it  were  offered  during  the  course  of  the 
debate'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Not  un- 
less it  is  excepted  now;  because  if  there 
were  a  motion  to  recommit  and  it  were 
agreed  to,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
vote  on  at  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
temporarily  withhold  my  unanimous- 
consent  request 

Mr  JAVITS.  May  I  make  a  suggestion 
to  the  majority  leader  to  accommodate 
this  situation?  It  is  just  a  suggestion, 
and  Senator  Clark  may  not  consent  to  it. 

Could  it  also  k>e  part  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  if  any  motion  to  re- 
commit is  made  in  the  interim,  it  will  be 
voted  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Byrd 
amendment  on  Monday  at  3  o'clock? 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  so  that  we 
may  discuss  this  matter  without  it  be- 
ing'in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  yield  for  that 
purp(5se.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair ) .  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recog- 
nized. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  Einnounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
tlng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments   of   the   House   to   the   bill 
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(S.  602)  to  revise  and  extend  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  and  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  E>evelopment  Act 
of  1965. 

The  message  also  amnounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1320  >  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of 
career  status  by  certain  temporary  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1862)  to  amend  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  on  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  It  was  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  > . 

THE  PROPOSED   10-PERCENT 
SURTAX 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  unless  the 
majority  leader  has  objection.  I  shall 
proceed  with  a  short  speech  I  wish  to 
make,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  already 
sent  to  the  Press  Gallery.  This  is  a  speech 
in  which,  for  the  first  time  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  I  announce  my  present 
position  on  the  proposed  10-percent  sur- 
tax. My  final  vote  will  depend  on  whether 
or  not  a  course  of  action  is  followed  by 
the  administration  along  the  lines  that 
I  outline  in  the  speech. 

Mr.  President,  as  tlie  war  in  Vietnam 
continues  without  sign  of  ending,  and  as 
its  cost  continues  to  burden  the  national 
budget  at  the  rate  of  some  $2 J  billion  a 
year,  Congress  and  the  taxpaying  public 
are  being  compelled  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  cheap  war.  The  list  of  American  cas- 
ualties has  reached  the  100,000  mark, 
over  13,000  of  them  dead.  The  human 
price  Is  unmeasured.  The  sacrifice  these 
men  have  made  can  never  be  calcu- 
lated ;  It  can  never  be  repaid. 

What  Congress  does  have  to  deal  witli 
Is  the  financial  cost.  The  Defense  De- 
partment spending  will  total  around  $75 
billion.  On  top  of  that.  I  understand  that 
sometime  early  next  year,  Congress  will 
be  asked  for  an  additional,  supplemental 
appropriation  to  take  care  of  Vietnam 
war  costs  that  were  not  covered  in  the 
earlier  budget  estimate. 

That  i3  why  som.e  members  of  the  Mil- 
itar>'  Affairs  Committees  in  Congress  be- 
lieve the  cost  of  the  war  will  be  around 
$35  billion  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

This  Is  the  first  war  in  history  that  we 
have  tried  to  wage  without  any  wartime 
financial  measures  on  the  home  front. 
There  has  been  no  tax  increase;  there 
have  been  no  wage  and  price  controls; 
there  has  been  no  allocation  of  scarce 
materials  to  ktep  prices  down.  We  have 
done  It  all  by  borrowing.  The  result  of 
this  has  been  a  sharp  rise  In  Interest 
rates  and  a  considerable  rise  in  the  gen- 
eral price  level. 

The  administration  is  increasing  the 
pressure  on  Congress  for  a   10-percent 


surtax  on  personal  and  corporation  in- 
come taxes  to  raise  $7 '2  bllUon  toward 
the  cost  of  the  war.  The  administration 
estimates  that  it  can  cut  another  $71,2 
billion  out  of  nondefense  spending.  By 
the.se  means,  it  hopes  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit to  $14  billion. 

We  know  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  now  engaged  in  a  kind  of  test  of 
nerves  with  the  administration ;  it  wants 
to  see  the  budget  cuts  before  it  acts  on 
the  surtax.  The  administration  wants 
Congress  to  pass  all  the  appropriation 
bills  first,  and  says  that  then  it  will  de- 
cide where  to  impoimd  money. 

The  heart  of  the  issue  is  this:  If  all  the 
cuts  are  to  come  in  nondefense  spending, 
where  are  they  to  be  made?  The  interest 
or  the  debt  amounts  to  over  $14  billion, 
and  that  cannot  be  cut.  Veterans'  benefits 
are  statutory  and  amount  to  some  $7  bil- 
lion. Tliey  cannot  be  cut.  That  leaves 
such  expenditures  as  highway  construc- 
tion, space  exploration,  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, education,  agricultural  programs, 
public  vv-orks  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
conservation,  water  pollution  control, 
and  health  resources  among  which  to 
make  these  cuts.  And  these  are  only  some 
of  the  domestic  programs.  Many  people 
think  the  war  on  poverty  should  be  cut 
back.  But  it  could  be  eliminated  alto- 
gether and  we  would  save  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  terget,  because  the  war  on 
poverty  is  budgeted  at  less  than  $2 
billion. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  if  a  cut  is  made  in  the 
poverty  program,  we  will  spend  many 
times  the  amount  of  money  cut  in  meet- 
ing the  crises  that  will  develop  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  country,  where 
tens  of  thousands  of  fellow  Americans 
are  below  the  poverty  line.  We  can  have 
all  the  law  enforcement  available — and  I 
am  for  law  enforcement — but  no  amount 
of  law  enforcement  will  stop  the  direct 
action  protests  of  Americans  who  see 
their  children  suffering  from  malnutri- 
tion, recognizing  the  want  and  the 
degradation  that  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair  and  I  and  180  million  people 
like  us  are  imposing  upon  fellow  Ameri- 
cans who  are  suffering  the  pangs  of 
poverty  and  hunger  and  deprivation  in 
the  Republic. 

Therefore,  to  talk  about  cutting  any  of 
these  needed  domestic  programs,  in  my 
judgment,  does  not  make  sense  and  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  congressional 
duties  to  our  country. 

That  is  why  I  shall  make  a  suggestion 
before  I  finish  this  speech  as  to  where,  in 
my  judgment,  the  cuts  must  be  made. 

Moreover,  most  of  these  programs  were 
already  reduced  below  authorized 
amounts  in  the  January  budget.  An- 
other cut  would  reduce  to  impotence  such 
activities  as  water  pollution  control  and 
many  of  our  education  programs,  at  a 
time  when  the  problems  in  both  are 
growing.  Many  public  works  projects  ur- 
gently needed  in  Oregon — and  in  all 
States,  for  that  matter — have  already 
been  omitted  from  the  current  budget; 
more  of  them  stand  to  be  cut  under  this 
procedure.  The  same  is  true  of  many 
agricultural  development  programs. 

I  cannot  accept  th*?  idea  that  this  $7 !  2 


billion  should  all  come  out  of  nondefense 
spending.  It  could  come  out  of  non-Viet- 
nam spending.  That  is  where  it  should 
come  from.  Let  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  make  that  si^atemeni  again  The 
$7.5  billion  cut  should  not  be  made  in 
the  domestic  programs  so  badly  needed 
in  this  coiintrj'  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  necessary  welfare  of  the  people  who 
are  entitled  to  those  programs.  The  S7.5 
billion  cut  should  be  made  in  non-Viet- 
nam defense  spending.  It  should  come 
out  of  the  defense  budget  of  ST5  billion, 
which  apparently  has  become  sacrosanct 
in  the  Republic.  Apparently,  we  have  al- 
ready marched  .so  far  down  the  road  to 
military  domination  of  the  budget  of  the 
Republic  that  any  suggestion  to  cut  ST. 5 
billion  out  of  a  S75  biI!;on  defense  budget 
i3  not  acceptable  to  many. 

But  I  shall  warn  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon where  it  is  acceptable.  It  is  accept- 
able to  the  American  taxpayers.  I  warn 
the  Senate  this  afternoon,  before  it  is  too 
late,  that  £7.5  billion  out  of  needed  do- 
mestic progr::ms  may  get  by  Congress, 
but  it  will  net  get  by  the  coun:ry  V/e 
shall  be  he'd  to  an  accounting,  and  we 
shou'd  be  held  tj  an  accounting  at  the 
polls  next  November,  because  the  tax- 
payers will  not.  i.i  my  judgment,  accept 
those  reductions  in  the  domtstij  pro- 
grams: they  will  consider  it  a  betrayal 
of  the  public  interest. 

But  the  Defense  Department  continues 
tn  .spend  biilion.s  of  djUars  in  places  like 
Europe,  which  ha\e  no  connection,  with 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  continue  to 
spend  billions  of  the  taxoayeri-  dollars 
In  connection  with  non-Vietnam  defense 
items  all  around  the  world. 

I  pr&po.^e  this  afternoon  that  the  S7.5 
billion  be  cat  out  of  the  $75  biUion  de- 
fense budget  for  those  expendituies  that 
have  to  be  postponed  until  we  get  out  of 
the  me.ss  in  South  Vietnam  and  until  we 
meet  the  dire  needs  of  millions  of  our 
ppopl3  who  are  entitled  to  have  their 
needs  met  ui-.der  a  domestic  appropria- 
fon  bill. 

I,  therefore,  cannot  support  a  budget 
program  that  sacrifices  the  development 
of  our  country's  human  and  natural  re- 
sources in  order  to  maintain  350.000 
American  soldiers  in  Germany,  among 
other  countries,  when  Germany  herself 
will  not  fulfill  her  military  manpower 
commitment  to  NATO:  when  Great 
Britain  will  not  fulfill  her  military  man- 
power commitment  to  NATO,  but  in- 
stead is  talking  about  reducing  her  al- 
ready undercommited  ratio  to  NATO 
There  is  not  a  sinele  member  of  NATO, 
except  the  United  States,  that  has  ever 
fulfilled  its  military  manpower  commit- 
ment to  NATO. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  military  budget  is  sacro- 
sanct. We  know  if  we  do  finally  get  into 
that  war  with  Communist  Russia — and 
God  foibid — it  will  not  be  fought  with 
conventional  weapons:  it  will  be  a  nu- 
clear war,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of 
both  countries  and  many  countries  in 
between. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  us  to  come 
to  our  senses  in  regard  to  the  fiscal 
policies  of  this  Republic,  it  is  now.  Of 
course,  we  will  have  to  spend  whatever 
amount  of  money  Is  necessary  to  honor- 
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ably  disengage  ourselves  from  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  And  we  all  know  the 
turn  that  Is  taking  in  pubUc  opinion. 
There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  bodj-  who 
does  not  know  that  public  opinion  is 
turning  against  the  war  because  they 
recognize  that  we  cannot  set  ourselves 
up  r-s  the  policeman  of  Asia.  The  rest 
of  the  world  has  made  clear  we  will  have 
to  go  it  alone,  and  I  speak  of  the  major 
countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  you  could  not  get  the 
President  of  Italy.  v,hen  he  was  in  this 
country,  to  give  us  encouragement  or 
support  for  our  position  in  Vietnam:  you 
could  not  get  the  Chancellor  of  Germany, 
who  was  in  this  bcdy  not  so  many  days 
ago,  who  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  who  spoke  before 
the  Washington  Pi-ess  Club,  and  con- 
ferred with  the  President,  to  say  words 
in  support  of  our  program  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  month  by  month 
we  are  standing  more  isolated  in  the 
world  because  all  the  world  recognizes 
w^  cannot  justify  the  military  course 
we  are  following  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  from  what 
has  been  said  on  this  floor  this  week  by 
other  Senators,  by  Members  of  Congress 
of  both  political  parties,  that  they  are 
growmg  restive  as  these  hard  financial 
choices  have  to  be  made. 

More  of  them  are  going  to  have  to  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Vietnam  war 
itself  that  is  responsible  for  these  hard 
choices.  I  think  we  are  going  to  hear 
even  more  about  the  war  in  days  ahead 
in  terms  of  stopping  it.  or  reducing  its 
scope  rather  than  continuing  to  escalate 
the  manpower,  the  casualties,  the  deaths, 
and  tlie  cost. 

For  a  long  time,  a  majority  in  Congress 
went  along  with  the  idea  that  we  could 
have  both  guns  and  butter.  Now.  they  are 
findins  out  that  we  cannot.  For  myself. 
I  shall  not  support  a  tax  increase  that 
seeks  to  maintain  every  military  pro- 
gram everywhere  in  the  world,  while  cut- 
ting back  only  on  domestic  programs. 
Nor  shall  T  .support  a  tax  increase  that 
perpetuates  loopholes  for  the  oil  industry, 
whereby  everyone  else  pays  for  the  war 
but  that  one  big  business,  or  that  permits 
escapees  to  avoid  taxes  that  are  clearly 
their  patriotic  duty  to  pay  on  the  basis 
of  equality  of  tax  liabihty  and  obligation. 

I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  an  increase 
in  taxes  until  this  Congress  is  first  willing 
to  plug  the  tax  loopholes,  and  every 
Senator  knows  where  they  are.  There  are 
so  many  that  they  make  our  tax  struc- 
ture look  like  a  Swiss  cheese. 

A  surtax  raises  taxes  only  for  those 
already  paying  taxes.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  war  tax.  it  should  be  levied  on  everj'- 
one,  and  if  we  are  to  have  budget  cuts 
because  of  the  war.  they  should  be  im- 
posed upon  every  governmental  ac- 
tivity—including defense — that  is  not 
related  directly  to  the  war  itself. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  $712  billion 
spendins  cut  should  come  out  of  the  Ete- 
fense  Department.  It  has  far  and  away 
the  most  non-Vietnam  expenditures  of 
any  department  or  activity  of  Govern- 
ment. L€t  the  budget  cuts  start  there. 

A  serious  Issue  is  developing  In  the 
domestic  field  of  taxes  to  pay  for  the  war. 
CXin 1712— Part  20 


The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  responded  to  the  President's  re- 
quest for  a  10-percent  surtax  by  asking 
to  see  the  budget  cuts  first. 

But  in  a  budget  where  defense  spend- 
ing of  S75  billion  is  considered  untouch- 
able, and  interest  on  the  debt  and  vet- 
erans' benefits  are  also  untouchable. 
only  some  S20  billion  in  funds  for  public 
works,  education,  urban  development, 
space  exploration,  the  war  on  poverty, 
highway  construction,  and  agricultural 
programs  is  cuttable.  How  $7.5  billion 
can  be  taken  out  of  $20  billion  in  domes- 
tic programs  is  the  financial  question 
Congress  wants  answered  before  it  im- 
poses a  tax  increase. 

But  the  administration  sets  aside  dras- 
tic cuts  in  the  defense  budget,  and  tries 
to  mislead  the  American  people  Into  be- 
lieving that  when  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  other  Senators  who 
liave  been  urging  cuts  in  the  defense 
budgpet  do  so.  we  are  somehow,  in  some 
way.  weakening  our  stance  in  Vietnam, 
This  is  a  non  sequitur.  The  cuts  we  are 
talking  about  In  the  defense  budget  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Vietnam.  The  figures 
uiven  us  show  that  out  of  that  $75  bil- 
lion in  the  defense  budget,  only  $22  bil- 
lion is  related  to  Vietnam. 

CONGRESS    MTST    DECIDE    BUDGET    PRIOP.mES 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  make  a  reply 
to  the  President  in  regard  to  the  matter 
of  taxes  and  budget  cuts.  The  President 
wants  to  get  the  appropriations  and  then 
he  wants  to  decide  where  the  appropria- 
tions will  be  spent,  which  again  gives  to 
him  the  discretion  that  I  think  we  can- 
not afford  to  give  to  the  President — and 
I  am  not  talking  about  a  President  as 
Mr.  Johnson.  I  pm  talking  about  the 
Office  of  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  But  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence to  me  who  occupies  that  Office  with 
respect  to  this  particular  issue  at  this 
time. 

We  are  close  to  being  told  that  if  Con- 
gress designates  x  billion  dollars  for  high- 
way construction,  and  the  President 
signs  the  measure  into  law.  his  Budget 
Bureau  may  still  take  it  upon  itself  to 
decide  that  the  money  shall  not  be  spent. 
It  is  one  thing  to  give  the  President  stat- 
utory discretion  in  how  much  he  may 
spend  upon  a  given  program:  but  it  is 
quite  another  to  make  the  specific  ap- 
propriation and  then  have  it  Impounded. 

Here  Is  an  area  where  Congress  will 
indeed  have  lost  one  of  its  great  checks 
upon  arbitrarv-  executive  action  if  it  per- 
mits its  power  over  the  purse  strings  to 
be  overridden  by  the  Budget  Bureau. 

That  is  why  I  have  been  urging,  in 
connection  with  foreign  policy  matters, 
that  we  exercise  the  check  of  the  purse 
strings,  and  that  we  insist  the  money  be 
administered  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  purse  strings,  and  not  per- 
mit a  President  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  an  arbitrary  discretion  In  regard 
to  the  ex-penditure  of  the  money. 

So,  too,  do  I  hope  that  Congre.ss  will 
continue  to  reject  all  recommendations 
that  the  President  be  authorized  to  fix 
tax  rates.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when 
we  delegate  the  tax  power  to  the  execu- 
tive branch,  the  precious  system  of  check 
and  baKnce  whereby  our  Constitution 


sought  to  protect  our  liberty  will  Indeed 
be  destroyed. 

There  is  nothing  in  anything  I  have 
said  that  is  directed  at  the  President,  or 
his  Budget  Director,  or  his  Treasury 
Secretary,  or  his  Defense  Secretary,  as 
individuals.  We  are  confronted  with  the 
culmination  of  a  long  trend  that  has 
continued  since  World  Vi&v  II.  It  has 
seen  Republican  Congresses  and  Demo- 
cratic Congresses  delegate  one  function 
after  another  to  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  officers,  and  they,  too,  have  been 
Democrats  and  Republicans. 

I  take  some  pride  in  the  fact  that  I  am 
the  only  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
voted  against  every  undated  war  power 
delegated  to  the  President  since  1954. 
That  period  has  encompassed  the  terms 
of  Presidents  Eisenhower.  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson.  I  also  take  pride  iii  a  comment 
made  by  one  of  my  friends  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  FtiLBRiGHT]  who  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  also  with  these  issues.  On 
August  22,  during  a  discussion  of  Viet- 
nam policy  in  the  Senate.  I  was  inter- 
rupted by  Senator  Fulbright.  who  said: 

Tiie  Senator  referred  to  his  h.ivlng  voted 
against  everv  step  of  our  involvement 
there.  I  pay  "the  Senator  tribute.  I  had  oc- 
casion within  the  last  few  days  to  reread  tlie 
debate  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Joint  Resolution 
that  took  place  in  August  1964.  I  pay  tribute 
to  the  Senator  for  his  part  in  the  debate  on 
that  measure.  The  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  then  has  proven  him  to  be  practically 
the  only  one  who  was  correct  In  the  position 
he  took  with  regard  to  that  resolution  in 
August  1964.  And.  In  spite  of  the  sadness  and 
tragedy  that  has  afflicted  the  country,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senat*  he  ought  to  be  very 
proud  of  his  foresight  at  tliat  time. 

My  colleague  gave  me  undue  credit,  for 
it  was  not  my  foresight  upon  which  my 
decision  rested,  but  upon  the  foresight  of 
the  authors  of  the  Constitution.  They 
knew  that  unless  each  department  of  the 
Federal  Government  were  given  specific 
powers  in  foreign  affairs,  to  be  exercised 
by  that  department  exclusively,  our  Gov- 
ernment would  be  no  different  from  all 
previous  governments  which  have  found- 
ered along  with  the  freedom  of  their 
people  upon  the  shoal  of  unchecked  ex- 
ecutive authority. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  pled  time  and 
time  again,  and  plead  again  this  after- 
noon, that  the  Senate  stop  delegating 
legislative  prerogatives  and  responsibil- 
ities to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

I  am  pleading  again  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  checks-and-balances  sys- 
tem of  the  Constitution  and  exercise  the 
check  of  the  pur.se  strings.  The  Issue 
which  is  being  raised  over  the  tax  Issue 
and  budget  cuts,  and  over  the  choice  be- 
tween non-Vletnam  defense  spending 
and  necessary  domestic  spending,  goes 
right  back  to  th?  basic  constitutional 
concept  as  to  whether  we  are  going  to 
carrv-  out  the  trust  of  our  oath  that  we 
would  uphold  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  puts  in  the  hand  of 
Congress,  not  the  Executive,  the  author- 
ity to  spend  money. 

Nor  have  we  in  Congress  been  "brain- 
washed." We  have  none  to  blame  but 
ourselves.  Too  often  we  have  found  It 
easier  to  accept  at  face  value  what  we 
are  told,  without  asking  questions,  with- 
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out  finding  out  the  whole  picture  for  our- 
selves, without  accepting  our  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  make  the  decision 
of  war,  of  spending,  of  foreign  commit- 
ments. 

The  way  in  which  our  Constitution  was 
written  was  designed  to  guard  us,  and 
the  American  people,  from  such  errors. 

There  Is  some  belated  evidence  now 
that  Congress,  at  long  last,  is  beginning 
to  awaken  and  to  recognize  that  it  can- 
not slough  off  its  duties  in  one  area  with- 
out Jeopardizing  its  own  freedom  of 
action  in  other  areas.  That  reawakening 
should  continue.  It  should  not  move  in- 
to reverse  by  delegating  away  the  au- 
thority to  appropriate  or  the  authority 
to  tax. 

That  Is  why  I  hope  the  Senate  will  soon 
take  up  the  resolution  now  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  which  has 
been  offered  by  tne  great  chairman  of 
that  committee,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  FuLBRicHTl.  In  it,  he  seeks  to 
get  the  Senate  to  restate,  for  its  own 
thinking,  may  I  say — and  it  is  needed — 
that  Congress  will  insist  upon  taking 
back  the  reins  which  our  constitutional 
fathers  put  Into  our  hands  to  check  an 
administration  when  it  seeks  to  follow  a 
course  of  action  that  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  responsibilities  of  Congress 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  make  me 
happy  to  make  the  remarks  I  have  made 
this  afternoon — because,  of  cour.se.  I 
would  much  prefer  to  find  myself  in 
agreement  with  my  administration  on 
matters  of  such  vital  concern  as  the  tax 
bill  or  a  budget  cut.  But.  Mr.  President. 
I  cannot  join  the  administration  in  its 
proposal  for  a  tax  increase  or  upon  its 
recommendations  as  to  where  the  budget 
cuts  shall  be  made,  because  I  think  that 
Congress  owes  it  to  the  American  tax- 
payers to  take  all.  or  most  all.  of  that 
$7.5  billion  cut  out  of  the  defense  spend- 
ing eLsewhere  than  Vietnam. 

Therefore,  unless  evidence  can  be  pre- 
sented to  me  that  has  not  been  presented 
to  me  by  the  administration  to  date,  that 
Justifies,  on  the  merits,  not  on  the  poli- 
tics, but  on  the  merits,  the  type  of  cut 
that  spokesmen  for  the  administration 
are  urging  upon  Senators  these  days.  I 
shall  vote  against  their  recommenda- 
tions. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  tlie  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  2388 1  to  provide  an  im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act.  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  recommit  S.  2388.  with 
instructions  to  report  forthwith  with 
title  II.  beginning  on  page  120,  line  1. 
down  through  page  126,  line  11.  stricken 
out. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  that  mo- 
tion debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Certain- 
ly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  that  motion  amend- 


able in  this  way;  Can  the  instructions 
to  the  committee  to  report  back  be 
amended? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  say  that  all  instructions  are 
amendable. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  those  instructions  in- 
clude instructions  with  respect  to 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  very  item  of 
the  bill  which  would  be  stricken  by  the 
motion  to  recommit? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such 
amendments  would  be  in  order  as  long 
as  they  relate  to  the  bill  itself,  and  are 
instructions  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  the  bill  stands  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  IMr.  ByrdI  has  called  up 
a  motion  which  has  not  been  printed, 
but  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  he  having 
had  the  courtesy  to  hand  it  to  me.  It 
reads: 

I  move  to  recommit  S.  2388.  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  forthwith  with  title  II — 

I  think  we  are  in  trouble.  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  Senator  to  read  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
recommit  S.  2388.  with  instructions  to 
report  forthwith  with  title  II.  beginning 
on  page  120.  line  1,  down  through  page 
126.  line  11.  stricken  out. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  clear  enough. 

Mr.  President,  is  that  the  pending 
motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  will 
be  the  pending  motion  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  stated  by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding 
it  is  debatable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
debatable. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Since  I  have  to  leave 
pretty  .^^oon.  I  hope  we  can  agree  there 
will  be  no  unanimous-consent  agreement 
with  respect  to  limitation  of  debate  on 
this  motion  until  we  can  confer  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  none. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  it  proper  for  the 
Senator  from  California  to  ask  that  the 
call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  be  included 
in  the  unanimous-consent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  unanimous-consent  request  before 
the  Senate.  There  is  a  motion  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  once  the  Senator  gets 
the  yeas  and  nays,  the  motion  cannot 
be  amended  by  any  other  Senator. 

I  am  told  that  is  not  correct. 

What  is  the  rule  which  says  once  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  a  Sen- 
ator cannot  modify  his  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  Senator 
loses  his  right  to  modify  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  any  other  Senator 
can  modify  it  or  amend  It? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  could 
amend  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  And  the  Senator  may 
not  modify  it,  but  may  withdraw  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  may  not  with- 
draw it  once  he  gets  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  clerk  state  the 
motion. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  asked  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  be  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  that  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  stated  by  the  clerk.  Then  the 
Senate  will  act  on  the  request  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  as  follows: 

I  move  to  recommit  S.  2388.  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  forthwith  with  title  II.  be- 
ginning on  page  120,  line  1.  down  through 
page   126.   line    11.   stricken   out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  number,  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  another 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Where  an  effort  Is  made 
to  amend  the  Inf^tructlons  which  are 
contained  in  the  motion  to  recommit.  In 
accordance  with  the  previous  rulings  of 
the  Chair,  does  the  vote  on  each  such 
amendment  occur  before  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  recommit? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
so  only  to  request  that  the  floor  be 
cleared  and  that  only  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  floor  remain  on  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  instructs  the  Sergeant  at  Anns 
that  all  unauthorized  persons  be  cleared 
from  the  floor.  The  Chair  would  remind 
the  attaches  that  this  Is  the  third  time 
that  we  have  had  to  do  this  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say.  In  extenuation  of  my  suggestion, 
that  I  am  finding  It  extremely  difficult  to 
differentiate  between  Senators  and  the 
staff. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 
today  it  stand  in  adjournmment  until 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Friday.  Sep- 
tember 29.  1967.  at  12  noon. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF   1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'S.  2388 1  to  provide  an 
improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  that  the  pending  busi- 
ness be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  pending  business. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrpI 
moves  to  recommit  S.  2388,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  forthwith  which  title  II, 
beginning  on  page  120,  line  1.  down 
through  page  126.  line  11.  stricken  out. 

PROGR.AM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate.  I  believe  the  majority  leader  !Mr. 
M.^NSFiELD !  feels  there  will  not  be  a  vote 
on  the  pending  motion  before  Monday 
next.  The  Senate  will  meet  tomorrow  at 
noon,  and  It  Is  hoped  that  action  can 
be  taken  to  dispose  of  several  amend- 
ments on  tomorrow.  There  may  be  roll- 
call  votes:  I  cannot  be  sure. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  'H.R.  13026'  to  extend 
through  March  1968  the  first  general  en- 
rollment period  under  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  > relat- 
ing to  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged  > .  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  28.  1967: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
Walter  N.  Tobrlner.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Jamaica,  vice  Wilson  T  M.  Beale. 
Jr. 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 

Price  D.miel.  of  Texas,  to  be  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  vice  Farrls 
Bryant. 

In  the  Am  Force 

William  B.  Duty,  FR5739.  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Air 
Force,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel, 
from  the  temporary  disability  retired  list. 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  1210  and 
1211.  tllte  10,  United  States  Code. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284. 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view 
to  designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
form the  duties  indicated,  and  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force; 

To  be  captains  {Medical) 
Birkemever,  Eugene  J..  FV3199286. 
Myers,  John  E,.  FV3125076. 

To  he  first  lieutenant  (Medical) 
Munn.  William  C.  II.  FV3166228. 
To  be  captains   {Dental) 
Barton.  Ralph  T..  F\'3ie5971. 
Kincaid  Louis  C,  FV3166077. 
Winkley ,  Donald  F.,  FV22341 16. 

To   be  first   lieutenants    (Dental) 
Logan.  John  L..  FV3195972. 
Smith.  Robert  N..  FV3142771. 
To  be  first  lieutenants  {Judge  Advocate) 
Gooding,  Theodore  J..  FR3132116. 
Pribula,  Stephen  J  .  FB3183023. 
The    following   Air   Force   officers    for   ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the 
grades    indicated,    under    the    provisions    of 
section   8284.   title    10.   United   States   Code. 
■with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

To  be  captains 
Abel.  Franklin  G  .  FV3104409. 
Adams.  Richard  R.,  FV3102543. 
Adams.  Robert  R,,  FV3103860. 
Adelman,  Philip  J.,  FV3110026. 
.Mbrecht.  Peter  H  .  FV3103348 
Allen,  Archie  G..  FV3103349. 
Alspsugh.  James  D..  FV3103438. 
Amrhein.  Robert  L  .  FV3102448 
Anderson,  Harold  W.,  FV3050363. 
Anderson.  Jackie  L  .  FVSllOies. 
Ashley.  Edward  L..FV31 10046. 
Axakowskv.  Harrv  I..  F\'3103084 
BacheUer.  Burton  P.  C  .  II.  FV3103391. 
Bageette.  Harold  D..  FV3104181. 
Bailey.  Glenn  B  .  FV3039629. 
Bailev.  James  E.,  FV3073975 
Ballev.  William  G  .  FV3103616. 
Baker.  Kenneth  N,.  FV3101634. 
Barr,  Charles  R..  FV310260B. 
Barrett,  Thomas  A  .  Jr..  FV3102y33. 
Bartlett.  Robert  R  .  FV3103944. 
Batton.  James  L..  FV3102662. 
Be.islev,  James  R..  FV3021306. 
Beekman.  Ralph  E  .  FV3103617. 
Benfield.  G.irland  W  ,  FV3109893. 
Bennett.  Russell  H.,  FV3102546. 
Berg.  John  O..  FV3 102671. 
Bessette.  Duane  G  ,FV3110054. 
Bester.  Joseph  D..  FV3102690. 
Blelsteln.  LawTence  E.,  FV3081242. 


BUllngslev.  Jaxnes  T  .  FV3102988. 
Bizilv.  Russell  J  .  FV3104933. 
Blacic.  Maurice.  F\-3110057. 
Blake,  Douglas  L  .  F\'3 103396 
Bogard,  Clarence  R  .  FV3102865. 
Bomls,  Andrejs.  F\^30e7013. 
Booth.  John  F  .  FV3102508. 
Booton,  Har!eyD.,FV31 10018 
Borchardt.  Curtis  W  ,  FV3102826. 
Borg,  Brewster  E  .  FV3101349. 
Bowen,  Dannv  M.,  FV3103728 
Bozarth.  Gerald  W.,  Jr  ,  FV3103O85, 
Bradshaw,  John  A.,  FV3027417. 
Brandt.  William  H  ,  FV3103148. 
Brawley,  Horace  M  .  F\'3103626. 
Brlnegar,  Don  E..  FV2224995 
Brock.  Floyd  J..  Jr    F\"3040669. 
Broome.  Donald  W  .  FV3098845. 
Brown.  Franklin  W,.  F\'30806U. 
Brown.  Larry  K  ,  F\'3097295. 
Brown.  Marvin  R.,  FV3096525. 
Brumtale,  Buck  R..  FV3104290. 
Brummund,  Dale  R.,  F\'3103101. 
Brunner,  Richard  A  ,  FV3103086. 
Buckenmyer,  David  W.,  FV3 103078. 
Budge.  Ronald  J..  FV3104185. 
Bukovec.  Donald  J,,  FV3103450. 
Burkhart.  Frederic  A  .  FV3095857. 
Butler.  Tommv  D.,  Jr.,  FV3103366. 
Butt.  David  w'.,  FV3103225. 
Callahan.  James  E  .  FV3103367. 
Campbell.  John  F..  FV3103102. 
Caponecchl,  August  J  .  FV3097710. 
Carpenter.  Robert  A.,  FV'3104362. 
Carpentier.  Robert  A..FV3 103400. 
Carson,  George  A  .  FV3102696 
Carter,  Grey  L.,  FV3103264. 
Cassidy.  Charles  P.,  F\'3102658. 
Cauthorn,  Frank  E..  FV1877182. 

Chadd.  Billy  R..  FV2211740. 

Chandler,   Robert    G..   FV3103369. 

Clark,  Rufus  M  .  F\'3037291. 

Clausen,  Lee  R  .  FV3085459. 

Cleland,    Fred    D..    FV3110028. 

Clifford.  James  E..  FV3102698. 

Clovd.  John  L  .  F\'3101467. 

Coble,  Walter  M.,  FV3101716. 

Cocke.   Robert  B..  Jr..  FV3102814. 

Coffin,   Bruce   R..   FV3010403. 

Cohen.  Howard,  PV3071894. 

Conder.  Jimmie  L.,  FV3103387. 

Conlev,  Robert  J.,  F\'3097763 

Connolly.  Alle  B.,  n,  FV2204658 

Conway,   Bernard   M  ,   FV3104098. 

Corbett.  John  G..  FV2228165. 

Ccughlin,   Joseph    A  ,   Jr..   FV3103867. 

Courtney,    Daniel    H.,   FV3106338. 

Crane,  Robert  M.,  FV3103370. 

Crews.  Charles  P..  FV3094822. 

Crews.  Gordon  W..  FV3 101948, 

Crocker,   Billy  H..  FV3035097. 

Crown,   Jerry   E..   FV3102551. 

Curran,  Robert  B..  FV3103868. 

Curtis.   Jack   M..   FV2248712. 

Cvganek.  Roger  L..  FV3104188. 

Dahle,    Larrv    F..   FV3021982. 

Darrow.  William  K  .  FV3102261. 

Davidson,  Nora  A..  FV3n5456. 

Davis.   James  R..  FV3103603. 

Decarlo,  Louis  N..  FV3104826. 

Deming.  William  J..  FV3102511. 

Denison.  Robert  D..  FV3101383. 

Dennis.  Clyde  T.,  FV3101549. 

Desptegler,  Gale  A.,  FV31 10032. 

Dickens.  Paul   M..  FV3005092. 

Dillon.  James  S.,   PV3103371. 

Donaldson.   Jack   L.   FV3102359. 

Donlev.  David  L..  FV3086721. 

Donnelson.  Kirk  D..  FV3021774. 

Dorgan.  Charle.s  E..  FV3096493. 

Dorn.   Stuart   R..   FV3103676. 

Dumont.  Douglas  G..  FV3038988. 

Dunn,  Billv  C.  FV3103236. 

Dykes.  Conlev  H..  FV3102939. 

Eady.  Malcolm  J..  FV31 10085. 
Earn.  David  J..  FV3103273. 
Eckert,  Clifford  C.  FV3102335. 
Eckhoff.  Herbert  F    O,.  FV31 10147. 
Edney.   Robert   A.,   FV3102512 
Edwards.  Reginald  N..  FV3062085. 
Elliott.  Lawrence  K..  Jr..  FV3102264. 
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Elsasser.  Robert  L    FV3097339. 
En^en.    Douglas    G..    FV3102524. 
Erler,   William   F.,   FV3102764. 
Esparza,   Enrique,   FV3104140. 
Pahey.   Omer  D.,  FV3025364. 
Farren.  Mlchiel  F  ,  FV3096736. 
Pedor.  William  P..  FV3102611. 
Feglev.  Ronald  A..  FV3104192. 
Fev.  Gerald  P  .  FV310^955 
Flalko,  Leonard  D  .  rv'3097650 
Plnamore.  Ronald  P..  FV3103740. 
Flandreau.  Donald  H..  FV3 104088. 
Poeg.  Jeri^me  D  .  FV3109852. 
Pontiine,  PhlUp  C,  r\'3104141. 
Ford.  Charles  C.  FV3098321. 
Ford  Divid  W,.  FV3102414 
Fori;v«h,  Carlen  W..  F\'31 10150. 
Porsgren.  Bruce  R..  FV2208193. 
Fowler.  Edward  E  .  FV3109999. 
Fox.  Del!  H    FV3104193 
Fradv.  William  D  .  FV3102299 
Freeman.  David  L  ,  FV3052228. 
Frisbee.  Donald  A  .  FV2229274. 
Pruehauf  D:irld  E  .  F\'3081647. 
Frv.  Chester  G  .  Jr  .  F\'3101763. 
P'.ilkerson.  Clarence  L  .  Jr  .  FV2259615. 
Gagnon.  George  A  ,  FV3 102708 
Gal.inte.  Leonard  T..  FV3104142. 
G.>.mble.  Gary  L..  FV3 103033. 
G.^rver,  Richard  B  .  FV3068982 
Gasper.  Jay  E..  FV3102771. 
Gentry.  Billy  C  .  FV3102773. 
Gerac'  Louis  P..  FV3096708. 
Geron.  Billy  M  ,  PV3057480 
Geron.  John  D  .  FV3022394. 
G::impletro.  Ronald  L  ,  FV3106324. 
G.lbert.  D-inald  E  .  FV3102616. 
Glen.  Steven  v..  FV3104198. 
Gixlin,  Ravmond  E..  FV3101815. 
Goir.s.  Rlr'hard  T..  FV3103410. 
Go-xlell.  Prank  S.,  FV3049170. 
Gordon,  Sidney  H  .  FV3086654. 
Grable,  Robert  T.,  FV3102709. 
Grv.-.  Jack  E.,  FV3103089. 
Greenway.  George  R  .  FV31 15469. 
C-:reenwood,  Frederick  R.,  F\'3103291. 
Gregory.  Hugh  R..  FV3104427. 
Gresco.  Alfred  J,.  FV3102947. 
Griffln.  Richard  L  .  FV3070605. 
Grlttner,  Robert  L..  rV3103001. 
Grossman,  James  H..  FV'3 103794. 
Groves.  Lynn  W.,  FV3052456. 
Gundrum.  Edward  H  .  F\'3102618. 
Gunther,  Caroll  D..  FV3103104. 
Gvauch,  Charles  P.,  FV3087114. 
Hackett,  Robert  D  .  Jr  ,  FV3097632. 
Haggertv.  James  A..  FV3057328. 
Hall.  Mortimer  J..  FV3103002. 
Hancock,  Thomas  P  ,  FV3098496. 
Hanna.  Dennis  W  .  FV3102460. 
H.inna.  Sidney  T.,  Jr.,  FV3103886. 
Hanrattv,  John  F  ,  FV3109661. 
Hansen.  Richard  C.  F\'3103833. 
H.'nsen.  Wynn  S..  FV3053852. 
Harder.  John  D.,  FV3109662. 
Harris.  Donald  O  ,  FV3I03505. 
Harris,  Ronald  O  .  FV3110160. 
Harris,  William  B.,  FV3102302. 
Harrison.  Robert  H..  FV3104144. 
Hart.  Herbert  W.,  FV2205861. 
Hartman,  Alfonse  A.,  FV3110161. 
Hartsock.  David  C,  PV3103560. 
Harvey,  James  B  .  FV3104145. 
Hays.  Gary  R..  FV'SIOSOOS. 
Heal.  Earl  H..  FV3050815. 
Heath,  Terry  E..  FV3103006. 
Helnrlch,  David  P.,  FV3052659. 
Helss.  Frederick  C  ,  PV3054801. 
Hembree.  James  M..  FV3 103466. 
Henderson.  Kenneth  P  .  FV3102269. 
Henry.  David  C,  FV3U0010. 
Henry.  Jerry  L..  FV3102928. 
Hill,  Delbert  M.,  Jr.,  FV3109666. 
Hill.  Lincoln.  Jr  .  PV3103180. 
HIU,  William  H..  Jr  ,  F\'3099244. 
Hlnchberger.  Lawrence  J  ,  PV31034fl9. 
Hlnrlchs,  Hayes  T  ,  PV309825O. 
Hodnlk.  Richard  J  .  FV3103877. 
Hoffman.  Kenneth  O.,  FV3103642. 
Ho'labaugh.  Raymond.  FV3101835. 
Holmes,  Durwood  P  ,  FV3103796. 


Holmes.  James  L.,  FT;'3103243. 
Hols,  Wllbert  G.,  FV3039392. 
Hoover,  Dale  A.,  FV3102367. 
Hoppe,  Lawrence  G.,  F^3102620. 
Horsfleld,  William  C,  III.  PV3097415. 
Hothem.  Bernard  L..  FV3103913. 
Hotter,  Prank  D  ,  FV3101994 
Hubacher,  Philip,  III,  FV2205477. 
Hudson,  James  L.,  Jr.,  FV3087446. 
Hudson,  Royce  L.,  FV3102271. 
Hughes.  Robert  D.,  FV3092379. 
Hunzeker.  William  A..  FV3095488. 
Hvde.  Fritz  C  III,  FV3104432. 
Iwersen,  Alfred.  Jr.,  FV31035C8. 
Jackson.  James  R  ,  F\'31024e3. 
Jacoby,  Gary  M..  P3 102368. 
Jaeckel,  Robert  J.,  FV3068067. 
Janosky.  Henry,  FV3109668. 
Jones,  Lowrey  G.,  FV3040465. 
Kartns,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  FV3102272. 
Kashlwabara,  Merrill  K..  FV3U0134. 
Kashouty.  Anthony  W..  FV3102713. 
Keller.  Marvin  R.,  FV3102917. 
Kenneld,  Jack  L.,  F3 102275. 
Kermey.  Merle  D..  FV3102464. 
Kesklnen.  Kenneth  B..  F3102918. 
Klnch.  William  V.  K..  FV3110137. 
King.  Richard  E..  FV3109979. 
KUx,  Richard  T  ,  FV3103880. 
Kodllck,  John.  FV3103970. 
Korte,  Mike  A.,  FV3081335. 
Korus,  Charles  J.,  P3103515. 
Kosko.  Walter.  FV3 103359. 
Krleg,  Oscar  P.,  FV3110141. 
Kronbergs,  Paul  O..  FV3102781. 
Kyle,  Franklin  L  ,  FV2211759. 
Labosky,  Andrew,  Jr.,  FV3102423. 
Lafollette,  John  P.,  FV3102006. 
Lagergren,  Frederick  G.,  FV2225097. 
Lane,  Edward  S.,  Jr.,  FV3103971. 
Lane,  W.  J.  Jr..  FV3 103202. 
Lanlgan.  Morris  J.,  FFV3034532. 
Larsen.  Donald  K..  FV3051480. 
Leazer.  Donald  W.,  PV3103376. 
Lee,  William  C.  FV3099488. 
Llehs.  Donald  L.,  PV3102426. 
Lighty.  Larry  G..  FV3102625. 
Looff,  Donald  L.,  PV3003687. 
Loving.  Den  A..  PV3054598. 
Ludwlg.  Francis  J..  FV3098392, 
Lund,  Richard  R..  FV3046519. 
Mack,  Richard  T.,  FV3066183. 
Maddock,  Joseph,  FV3104310. 
Malorka,  Philip  S.,  FV3103479. 
Maloney.  Donald  E.,  FV3109955. 
Maness.  Stony  P.,  PV3103414. 
Manning.  Robert  L.,  FV3103247. 
Marchand.  Maurice  R.,  FV3102953. 
Marcus.  Sidney  M..  FV2205486. 
Markow.  Nicholas  M..  FV3110110. 
Martin,  Edward  W..  FV3101719. 
Martin,  Gary  D..  FV3103011. 
MattasoUo.  Donald  J..  FV3103281. 
Maurer,  Lewis  R..  FV3102278. 
Mazzel.  Alfred  A..  FV3103977. 
McDonald.  Travis  E.,  FV3109993. 
McDowell,  Jerry  W.,  FV3103313. 
McGlohon.  Robert  A.,  PV3103837. 
McGulnness,  Michael  T..  PV3101531. 
McGulre.  Thomas  P.,  PV3103805. 
McLelland.  Philip  R.,  FV3102376. 
McMahon.  John  E..  PV3102533. 
McRevnolds.  James  S..  FV3 109689. 
Meerdlnk.  Warren  L..  FV3101897. 
Mentler.  John  S..  FV3074212. 
Mevers.  Ronald  C.  FV3105433. 
Miller.  Darold  D.,  FV3103250. 
Miller.  Robert  C.  FV3102664. 
Miner.  Robert  R  .  PV3096935. 
Mockler.  David  P..  FV3102308. 
Molly.  Kenneth  R..  FV3103178. 
Moon,  Henry  C,  FV3100254. 
Moore.  James  W.,  PV3098564. 
Moore,  Richard  W..  FV3103046. 
Moores.  Lee  S..  FV3095592. 
Moran.  Keith  R.,  FV3109964. 
Moran,  Robert  C.  PV3101877. 
Morgan.  Robert  G..  FV3102844. 
Morri-son.  Reglnal  C.  Jr..  FV3069946. 
Morrow.  Richard  F  .  FV3033949. 
Mulligan,  Thomas  C.  FV3109816. 


Mundie.  Bruce  P..  FV3102310. 
Murrell.  Kenneth  W'..  FV3110113. 
Murtha.  James  R  ,  FV3106758. 
Mushkin.  Nathp.n.  FV3007563. 
Mvers.  Ronald  R  .  FV3101878. 
Myers,  Thomas  O.,  FV3109817. 
Nance,  Francis  L.,  FV3 101879. 
Neal,  James  T..  FV3072.525. 
Neff.  William  T.,  FV3097199. 
Neilson,  Nell  R.,  FV3003233- 
Nelson,  James  L..  FV3102230. 
Nielsen,  Charles  N..  FV3102471. 
Nielsen.  William  D    FV3103048. 
O'Dell.  William  R..  F\'3103014. 
O'Leary,  Daniel  L.,  Ill,  FV3103049. 
Olsen.  Gerald  E,,  FV3110118. 
Olson.  John  D..  FV3065381. 
O'Morrow.  John  H..  FV3103015. 
Orr.  Thomas  B..  Jr.,  FV3103481. 
Orsulak,  Joseph  P.,  FV3103991. 
Owens,  John  E.,  FV3038727. 
Page,  Albert  L..  Jr..  FV3059157. 
Parimore,  Roy  L..  FV3103657. 
Parsons.  W'allace  E..  FV3 106574. 
PattlUo,  John  T.,  FV3109701. 
Paulsen,  Jay  G.,  Jr..  FV3109703. 
Pennington.  James  C  FV3027520. 
Peterson,  Gordon  E  ,  FV3050653. 
Peterson,  Larry  E..  FV3102433. 
Phillips.  Ronald  G.,  FV3102503. 
Pischke,  Norman  A..  FV2206114. 
Place.  Hubert  C  .  FV3102629. 
Planck.  Sanford  R..  F\'3072067. 
Plucker.  Herbert  A.,  FV3081166. 
Pollard,  Richard  M..  FV3036137. 
Porter,  Samuel  K  .  F\'31 10079, 
Powers.  Frank  L  .  FV3032844. 
Priest.  Edward  C.  FV3074311. 
Pritchard.  Robert  L..  FV3102848, 
Proudflt.  Campbell  E.,  FV3022298 
Provart.  Robert  W.,  FV3099611 . 
Purvlance,  Charles  S..  FV3098172. 
Pyle.  Thomas  S..  II.  FV3103812. 
Qulmby,  Richard  F.,  Jr..  FV3109829. 
Ramsey.  Milton  H..  FV3096560. 
Randrup.  Ronald  E..  FV3102520. 
Ratner.  Solomon.  FV3103533. 
Reich,  James  L.,  FV3035190. 
Reld,  Richard  W.,  FV3098C93. 
Reinke,  Earl  R.,  Jr..  FV2228197 
Reiter,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  FV3104164. 
Renick,  Larry  L.,  PV3105839. 
Richard,  Harrv  J.,  FV3102285. 
Rlckard.  David  T.  FV2222857. 
Ricks.  Keith  H..  FV3103362. 
Riley,  Michael  R..  FV3102478. 
Rivera,  Dannv.  FV2224827. 
Roberson,  John  H..  FV2228521. 
Robertson.  Edward  G..  III.  FV3109508. 
Robertson,  Marion  D.,  Jr.,  FV3103838. 
Robins,  Raymond  C.  FV3099170. 
Roell.  Joseph  C.  FV3102479. 
Rogers.  Cletius  G  .  FV3103999. 
Roger.  James  H..  FV3030197. 
Rogers.  Mark  W..  FV3103154. 
Rogers.  Robert  J..  FV3102435. 
Roof.  Robert  L.,  F\'209850. 
Rose.  Donald  E..  FV3101894. 
Rose,  John  H.,  FV3102436. 
Ross,  Curtis  A.,  FV3102922. 
Ross.  Eugene  E..  FV3098569. 
Rouse.  John  P..  FV3102437. 
Rousey.  James  E  ,  FV3103172. 
Rowland.  Drexel  O..  FV2224828. 
Roylance,  Jerrv  W..  FV3109832. 
Russell.  Harvey  L  .  F\'3103612. 
Saggio,  Joseph  C,  FV3071866. 
Sands.  David  M.,  FV2205134. 
Schaefer.  Joseph  D,.  F\"3093706. 
Schaertl.  Ronald,  FV2259773. 
Scheklrke,  Daniel  S.,  FV3034556. 
Schlerman,  Wesley  D..  FV3058242. 
Schoonover.  Roland  P.,  FV3106929. 
Schramme,  David  C  FV3098264. 
Schruefer.  Robert  J    FV3064421. 
Schuler,  Ernest  P..  III.  FV3096651. 
Schultz,  Robert  P.,  FV3102923. 
Schuneman.  Lloyd  T.,  FV3065599. 
Schwartz.  Ellas  E.  Jr..  PV3110089. 
Schwartz.  Robert  V  .  FV3109640. 
Scott,  James  W..  FV3104455. 
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Seal.  William  R.,  FV3057145. 
Senft,  Charles  T..  FV3103538. 
Shappell,  Dwight  M.,  FV3010871. 
Sheehan.  Brian  T.,  FV3066875. 
Shellev,  Zack  H.  Jr.,  FV3094414. 
Sherman,  Wiley,  Jr.,  FV3104326. 
Sherouse,  Lewis  E.,  FV3085345. 
Shields.  Roger  D.,  FV310n33. 
Shlers.  Clifford  F..  FV3102583. 
Shlrlev.  Hubert  C,  FV3057815. 
Shock^  John  H.,  FV3096776. 
Sipes,  James  L.,  FV3102882. 
Skinner,  Robert  W..  FV3103539. 
Slader,  Eric  L.,  FV3103489. 
Sloan.  Charles  P.  Jr.,  FV3102584. 
Smith,  Allan  T..FV3102801. 
Smith,  Elworth  E.,  Jr.,  FV3097950. 
Smith,  Robert  D.,  FV5210277. 
Smith,  Wavne  H.,  F\^3104395. 
Sodoma,  Wilford  C,  FV3097490. 
Spaulding.  Mark  B..  FV3 103157. 
Spear.  John  W..  FV3109724. 
Spev.  John  R..  FV3103858. 
Spinnev.  Allan  R  .  FV3064412. 
Stadler",  John  T.,  FV3102389. 
Stallmgs.  Donald  P..  FV3049056. 
Stallings.  Malcolm  O..  Jr.,  FV3109725. 
Staples.  Robert  M.,  FV3 102636. 
Starr.  Jack  E„  FV3097149. 
Steele,  Richard  R.,  FV3103712. 
Stephans,  Victor  G..  FV3070626. 
Stevenson.  Bonnie  G..  Jr.,  FV3102485. 
Stewart.  Rex.  M.,  FV3103492. 
Stipe,  Alfred  C,  FV3066519. 
Slocks,  Johnnie  C.  Jr..  FV3011016. 
Stranskv,  Charles  J.,  FV3102668. 
Streitmatter,  Larry  A.,  FV3102804. 
Strickland.  Wilton  W.,  FV3109727. 
Sturek,  Donald  L.,  FV3101851, 
Sukev,  Richard  D..  P\^3 102863. 
SutteV.  Franklin  G..  Jr.,  FV3102444. 
Svoboda.  Robert  J..  FV3103126. 
Swann.  John  K..  FV3098966. 
Sweeney,  William  L.,  FV3065710. 
Tavlor,  Richard  F..  FV3103023. 
Teborek.  Joseph  A..  FV3029254. 
Tannery,  Michael  C.  FV3096361. 
Thedford.  Thomas  M..  FV3110061. 
Thomas,  Daniel  E..  FV3109916. 
Thompson,  Merlin  H.,  FV3102807. 
Thompson,  Robert  E.,  FV3101768. 
Thorne.  Carlton  E.,  F\'310l9l4. 
Tilton.  Norman  D..  FV3103592. 
Timberman,  Donald  E..  FV3109902. 
Tinclle,  Etennle  J.,  FV3101866. 
Tucker,  Henry  L  .  Jr.,  FV3097922. 
Tusslng.  Frank  R..  FV3103179. 
Underwood.  Keith  T.,  FV3102488. 
Utley.  Roger  R.,  FV2211977. 
Valadez.  Ernesto  E..  FV3102589. 
Vancamp.  Ronald  D..  FV3 104007. 
Vanstockum,  WI  P.,  Jr..  FV3102393. 
Vatcher.  Frederic  M,.  FV3103266. 
Velle,  Robert  N..  FV3099327. 
Venes.  Robert  O.,  FV3102394. 
Voce,  Dale  W..  FV3103548. 
Vonvirff.  Noel  H..  rV3103665. 
Vovles.  Robert  J..  P^''2221643. 
Wagner.  James  E..  FV3037222. 
Wagner,  Larry  L..  FV3103822. 
Walker.  Alan  E..  FV3 106867. 
Wallace,  Richard  P..  FV3103497. 
Wallace.  Robert  E.,  FV'3101187. 
Walls.  W.L.,FV3102593. 
Walters.  E>onald  R..  FV3102859. 
Warnick.  Loyd  J..  F\'3036533. 
Warren.  Arthur  L..  FV3103127. 
Waterson,  WlUlain.  FV3103938. 
Webber.  Dale  T..  FV3030942. 
Werlev.  Harley  D.,  FV3103721. 
West,  Eugene  R..  FV3025727. 
WTiam.  Thomas  J..  FV3103194. 
White.  Clarence  L..  FV3023906. 
wmtner.  Fllppen  W..  Jr..  FV3101784. 
Whltten.  William  C,  FV3101925. 
Whlttenberg,  Jean  R.,  FV3141564. 
Wilkinson.  Donald  L..  FV3109927. 
Williams,  John  J.,  FV3033007. 
Williams,  John  V.,  Jr.,  FV3103824. 
WUlis.  Myron  E.,  FV31034a8. 
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Wilson.  James  K.,  A..  FV3104239. 
Wood.  Evan  E.  Jr..  F\'3102637. 
Woods,  David  M    FV3099576. 
Wright,  Richard  P.,  FV3101934. 
Yarc,  David  E..  FV3103177. 
Yargo,  Ralph  J..  PV3103216. 
Yates,  Thomas  H  .  FV3104074. 
Young.  Edward  P..  FV30y7746. 
Young.  William  E..  FV3106770. 
Zierdt,  Jerald  P.,  FV3 101539. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Alexander,  Robb  R..  F\'3109880. 
Allan,  Ronald  J.,  FV3081816. 
Allen,  John  C.  FV3 115966. 
Alvarez.  Humberto  H.,  F\"3117665. 
Anderson,  Paul  C  PV3115394. 
Anderson.  Raymond  E..  F\'3119429. 
Andreasen.  Clell.  FV3116391. 
Armenta.  GUberi.  F\'3118000. 
Arner.  Lorenz  D..  PTr3115295. 
Arneson.  Dwvnne  C.  FV3116517. 
Artley.  Dike  fa..  FV3117189. 
Ashman.  Jerome  P.,  F\'3098580. 
Ballev,  Gordon  D.,  FV3117448. 
Bailey.  Richard.  FV3116028. 
Bajuk.  Terence  G.,  F\'3103725. 
Bale,  Don  E..  F\'3099686. 
Banks.  Ronald  W.,  FV3117139. 
Barrett.  Melvln  R.,  FV3 118004. 
Batte,  George  A.,  FV31 17236. 
Beaulieu,  Leo  J.,  FV3100916. 
Benedict.  Carl  J..  F\'3109639. 
Benten.  William  A.,  FV3104412. 
Berkshire,  John  H.,  FV3115755. 
Bernard,  Albert  R.,  Jr.,  FV3104536. 
Bernard.  John  P.,  Jr..  FV31 17519. 

Bevans,  Peter  C,  FV31 16398. 

Beverlv.  Edward  J..  Jr..  FV3116399. 
Blgelow.  James  N.  FV3 118045. 
Blgh.ain,  Eugene  P..  F\'3115418. 
Blrnbaum,  Moe.  FV3109696. 
Blt.tenbender.  David  P..  FV3117143. 
Bloom.  Philip  J-,  FV31 16049. 
Blum,  Franklin  E.,  FV3117241. 
Blvthe,  Herman  E..  F\'3116400. 
Bode,  Richard  D.,  FV3117242. 
Boecking,  WUllam  D.  G..  FV3117145. 
Boettger.  Albert  J.,  Jr.,  F\'3117642. 
Boone.  Donald,  FV3116254. 
Boone.  Leo  D..  PV3104539. 
Boone,  Thomas  S.,  FV3106552. 

Bovd.  Lawrence  E..  FV3n5303. 

Bovd.  Raymond  G.  Jr..  F\'3116204. 

Boyle.  John  J..  FV31 15981. 

Brakelev.  Peter  W..  FV31 16257. 

Breen.  Paul  P..  FV3115919. 

Brown,  Leland  D.  Jr..  FV3116209. 

Brown.  WiUlamA.  Jr.,  FV3117149 

Brownfield.  Orlen  L..  F\"3109675. 

Bruce.  Daniel  R.,  FV3116210. 

Brzozowskl,  Thomas  S  .  FV3104525. 

Bulck.  John  R..  FV3117526. 

Burnett.  Donovan  O..  F\'3U5923. 

Burns,  John  L.,  FV3117870. 

Burrow,  Jessie  H.,  FV3109758. 

Burrows.  Bruce  T.,  FV3109788. 

Bvrne.  Richard  L..  FV31 17757. 

Calhoun,  Joseph  S.,  FV3117151. 

Carev.  John  J..  FV31 17648. 

Chambers.  John  A..  F\'3109949. 

Choronenko.  Iwan.  FV5009301. 

Christensen.  Carl  A..  Jr..  FV3117X63. 

demons.  Gerald  L  .  FV'31 15816. 

Coats.  James  A.,  FV31 15817. 

Coble,  John  E..  FV3117248. 

Codv.  John  C.  PV3106914. 

Colliaan.  Ronald  G..  F\'3118226. 

Conner,  William  B..  FV'3103316. 

Correll,  Monte  R.,  FV31 18228. 

Cotarobles.  Amado  L..  FV3U8022. 

Coulter.  Arthur  C.  FV3115818. 

Cox.  Weslev  A..  FV3106942. 

Crofoot.  William  R.,  F\'31 16058. 

Cruger,  Kenneth  J..  FV3021311. 

Curtis.  Arthur  W..  FV3115820. 

Davis.  Clifford  D.,  PV3n6267. 

Davifi.  Glenn  L..  FV31 18230. 

Davis.  Ralph  L..  Jr..  FV3115822. 

Davis.  Robert  E.,  FV3n5471. 

Deeter.  Stanley  B..  FV31X5324. 


Dlbbens,  Marvin  F  ,  FV31 16061. 
DUon.  Dale  B..  F\'31 17102. 
Dodge.  Harvey  L..FV31 18137. 
Domuret.  Allan  J  .  FV3118139. 
Donahoe.  James  B.,  F\'3117159. 
Drlscoll,  Dennis  R  ,  rV3116062. 
Dubose.  Weslev  G.,  F^'3115502. 
Dukes.  Douglas  W.,  F\'31O0208 
Dunkelberger.  Robert  J..  FV3n7978 
Edge.  Thomas  H..  F\'3115503 
Edwards,  MeUin  P..  FV3105540. 
Edwards,  lionald  G  .  FV3115990. 
Erickson,  Stephen  C  .  FV3099962. 
Ermi.  Keith,  F\,-31 17258. 
Ernest,  Kenneth  E.,  F^'3n7481. 
Evans,  Robert  G..  F\'3118232. 
Evans.  Yarnell  C.  Jr..  F\'3104549. 
Fagley.  Richard  D..  FV3n7885. 
Paison.  Lawrence  E  ,  F\'3082195, 
Farman,  Michael  S.,  P\^31 15825. 
Parmer,  Robert  A..  FV3117660. 
Farris.  James  S..  FV3115523. 
Fiddler.  John  F..  PV3106775. 
Fink,  Raymond  O.,  PV31 15932. 
Fischer,  Prank  C  FV3115328. 
Fisher.  Neil,  FV3115329. 
Flinn.  LauTence  E.,  FV3103678, 
Flovd,  Johnny  B.,  FV31 18031. 
Folks,  Richard  L.,  FV31 17544. 
Foreman,  William  L..  F\'3 117770. 
Frederick,  John  P..  FV31 17545. 
French,  Teddv  B.,  FV3n8032. 
Frick,  Roland  D.,  FV3117265. 
Frledler,  Paul  S,.  FV3n6217. 
Frigves.  Lewis.  PV3117666. 
Gambrell.  Charles  E..  FV3117668. 
Gannon,  James  P.,  FV3117892. 
Garcia.  Robert,  Jr.,  FV3117486. 
Gastner.  Robert  R..  FV3117546. 
Geubtner.  John  J  .  FV3104550. 
Goodin,  Donald  D.,  FV3 104497. 
Gowell.  Wvrewood  A..  FV3117168. 
Graczyk.  Donald  L.,  FV3104300. 
Graver.  Charles  D..  F\'3110140. 
Gray,  Gary  W..  FV31 17551. 
Greene.  Richard  S  .  FV3117780. 
Greer.  George  R.,  FV3 117894. 
Hall.  Lawrence  A..  FV3 115996. 
Hamilton.  Grlflord  E..  FV3116422. 
Hannan,  Ronald  D..  FV3105099. 
Hanson.  Lerov  J.,  F\"3118236. 
Hanson.  Merrill  K.,  FV3117172. 
Hardacker,  Ralph  J.,  FV3 117674. 
Hargrove.  Wilbur  H.,  FV3117269. 
Harrington.  Paul  E.,  Jr.,  F\''3115839. 
Hauschka.  Kurt  C  .  FV3n6277. 
Hawn.  James  H  .  FV3104554. 
Hayes.  Frank  M..  FV3116042. 
Haynes.  Emerson  L..  Jr..  FV3n7271. 
Heberlein.  Louis  H..  Jr..  FV3104950. 
Hickman,  Raymond  L..  PV3118240. 
Hltchings.  Owen  L.,  F\'3109822. 
Hoberman.  Errol  S..  FV3103745. 
Hogan,  James  J..  Jr..  FV3117274. 
HolUngsworih,  Charles  V..  FV3115999. 
Howard.  James  D..  FV3n6280. 
Huestls,  James  A..  FV31 17277. 
Huffman.  Dale  B..  PV^31 16178. 
Hunter.  Gerald  D..  FV31 17900. 
Hurst,  Claude  J..  PV3115350. 
Irons.  Otis  E..  FV3118152. 
Jacobs,  Harvey  A..  F\'3 118044. 
Jingling.  Robert  G..  FV3047447. 
Johnson,  Albert  L..  FV3066136. 
Johnson,  Jimmy  L.,  FV3117791. 
Jones,  Tommy  B.,  Jr.,  FV3117795. 
Kahler.  Lamonte  M.,  FV3100317. 
Kavanaugh.  Michael  J.,  FV3115330. 
Keefe,  Francis  D..  FV3104882. 
Kelly.  James  J.,  FV3117796. 
Kenworthv.  Kav  H.,  FV3104303. 
Kldby,  Wlillam  M.,  FV31 17286. 
Kimball.  Frank  T..  FV3103513. 
Kingston,  George,  FV3117797. 
Kirschner.  Duane  W..  FV3103969. 
Klamt.  Darold  A..  FV3104559. 
Klelnrock,  Bernard  J..  FV31168M. 
Knutson.  Donald  O.,  FV3064972. 
Kobelt,  Richard  W.,  FV3115361. 
Kohnke,  Walter  R.,  FV31164S6. 
Konopka,  Robert  C,  FV3117799. 
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Kopka.  John  S..  III.  F\'3097368. 
Koverman.  WllUam  M..  FV3116437. 
Kramer,  Bruce  M..  PV3118159. 
Kramer.  Lloyd  R  .  FV31 17288. 
Krauss.  Dovle  W..  PV3106436. 
Krouse  Kleth  E..  FV31 16439. 
Kuczaj.  Charles  S..  FV31 17260. 
Kusumoto.  Mlklo  R  .  FV3117800. 
Lancaster.  James  F  .  F\'3 109740. 
Larochelle,  Donald  Z  .  FV31 15365 
Larsen.  Roy  M.,  FV3115868 
Laugh  ton.  Roy  L  .  FV3104277. 
Law'.er.  Harold  K  .  F\'3 108003. 
Leclelr,  James  J  ,  FV3U7572. 
Lecroy.  Roy  C  ,  FV3099717. 
Lelker.  Anthony  D  .  FV3104308. 
Ught.  Roger  B..  FV3106676 
Uncoln.  Robert  F  .  PV3102783. 
Llndley.  Thompson,  FV31 17913. 
Lomas.  Thomas  R.,  FV3 117806. 
Long,  Leslie  C  .  FV3104079. 
Lopez.  Juan  F  .  FV3116074 
Lundgard.  Jack  P  .  FV3100431. 
Macumber.  Lorn  J  .  FV3113874. 
Malberg.  Carl  H.FV3 115877. 
Mannex,  Henry  R  ,  FV3050559. 
Martin.  David  W  .  FV31 17191. 
May.  Harold  D  .  FV3106203. 
Mayfleld.  Earl  B  .  FV31 16444. 
McDonald.  Bruce  A  .  FV31 15543. 
McDonnell.  Paul  J  .  F\'31 17575. 
McElroy.  Daniel  R  .  F\'3 118299. 
McEwaln.  Stuart.  PV3100513. 
Mclntyre.  Sidney  G  ,  F\'31 17918. 
McLaughlin.  Howard  A..  PV3U5561. 
McNeff.  Charles  P..  FV3 118055. 
McNulty.  Richard  C  .  FV31 18300 
McWUllams.  Robert  R  .  FV31 16289 
Meau.x.  Chester  L  .  FV3 115376 
Meese.  Edw.ird  T  .  Jr  .  FV31 16234. 
Meyer.  Charles  M.   FV31 16076. 
Mills,  Wesley  A..  FV3116467 
MolUcone.  James  V  ,  FV3 104444. 
Mcjore.  David  E  .  FV3081657. 
Morris.  Phillip  M..  F\'3117301. 
Mosson.  Francis.  FV3 116294. 
Moulton,  David  W  ,  FV3Ur704, 
Mundv,  Charles  J  ,  FV3 116471, 
Nash.  Marshall  B  .  FV31 15631. 
Neale.  Carter  C  .  Jr  .  F\'3118059. 
Nelson.  Gordon  P..  PV308O458. 
Nutt.  Donald  G..  PV3104571, 
Ohr.  Kenneth  J  ,  FV31 15955, 
Orozco.  R.iymond  R.,  FV3 117201, 
Ostergaard,  Rav  D  ,  FV31 17590, 
Palmer,  Gerald'p,,  FV3 100662, 
Pembleton,  Willis  E  ,  FV3 103420. 
Pcrrev  Richard  A.  FV31 17594 
Perry,  Ben  F.  FV3 115634 
Peterka.  James  A  .  FV31 18067. 
Peterson.  Franklyn  J  .  PV3116016. 
PhlUbert.  Aaron  O  ,  Jr,.  PV3115385. 
Phillips.  Charles  L..  FV3117313. 
Pinson  Jim  G..  FV31045I2. 
Plecenlk,  Michael  M,,  Jr,.  FV3081865. 
Powell,  Robert  W  ,  FV3117206. 
Prah.  James  R..  F\'31 16382. 
Preclado.  Willie  M  .  F\'3116306. 
Pruss.  Theodore.  PV31 18175. 
Pugh.  Jam&>  O.,  FV3n6018. 
Raphael.  Joseph.  FV3080221. 
Rhoads.  Howard  H..  FV3 104576. 
Rhodes.  Charles  E..  FV3099694. 
Richards.  James  A..  PV3064884. 
Richardson.  Robert  R..  PV3 118070. 
Roberts.  John  K..  FV31 17322. 
Robinson.  Michael  N..  FV31I7605. 
Robinson.  Thomas  J..  FV3115392. 
Robison.  Jimmle  J..  PV3115639. 
Roeder.  David  S..  FV3105253. 
Rogers,  Charles  E..FV3U5640. 
Rogers.  Harry  C  III.  FV3118072. 
Ronev.  Frederick  D,,  PV31 17608. 
Roodzant.  Leslie  H..  PV3117323. 
Rosenhoover,  Donald  E,.  FV31 17324. 
Ruskiewlcz,  Daniel  F,.  FV3105U7. 
Russln,  Robert  E..  FV3U6486. 
Sasser.  George  P.,  PV3117067. 
Schaub.  George  A.,  PV3103707. 
Schelbe,  Richard  C.  FV3U6310. 
Schnelker,  David.  F..  FV31 17725. 


Schwartz.  Steven  G..  FV3104392. 

Schwecke,  Alfred  M,,  PV3104231. 

Sears,  Havden  F  .  Jr  .  FV3117072. 

Semonsky.  Leo.  FV3117330. 

Sheppard.  William  D..  PV3116490. 

Sherlock,  Harry  A  .  FV3105566. 

Shields,  Francis  S  .  FV31 17615. 

Shilling.  Franklin  L,,  FV31 16491. 

Stdletsky.  James  J,.  FV3115891. 

Simpson,  William  A..  FV3104515. 

Slssell.  Alton  H.,  FV3117728. 

Skaret.  Garry  J..  FV3081843. 

Slaven.  Onva  R  .  FV3117619. 

Small.  John  D..  FV31 18182, 

Smith.  Dennis  E..  PV3116084. 

Smith.  Francis  J..  Jr..  FV31 17620. 

Smith.  Lawrence  E..  FV3104171. 

Somma.  Michael  T..  FV31 17214. 

Sproston.  Marvin  R..  FV31 16494. 

Sproul.  Lawrence  G..  FV31 17078. 

Steele.  Russell  W.  FV31 17731. 

Stelmar.  Thomas  E..  FV31 16327. 

Stephens.  Carroll  J.  FV31 18184. 

Stith.  Donald  D  .  FV3H6030. 

Stoll.  Harold  W..  FV3115649.  = 

Strlne,  Richard  L..  FV3117219. 

Stryker.  Blair  C.  FV3117335. 

Sundstrom.  Bryce  M,.  F'V3115407. 

Talcott.  Arnold  R.,  FV3115650. 

Tatum.  Paul  V..  FV3115651. 

Taylor.  Leroy  C.  FV3116197. 

Teitler,  Barry  M..  FV31 16067. 

Thatcher.  Chester  H..  Jr  .  FV3116031. 

Thomas.  Lowell  R  .  FV3104005. 

Thornton.  Attwood  F..  FV3101659. 

Tiffin.  Ralnford.  FV3U7459. 

Tingle.  Roy  L..FV3117221. 

Tobin,  Louis  J..  FV3117996. 

Toney,  William  E  ,  FV31 17738. 

Traister.  Martin  S..  FV3115410. 

Tribula.  Edward  M,.  FV31 17739, 

Trolenberg.  Paul  E..  FV3115412. 

Truman.  James  G.  FV3 11 6502. 

Tuck,  Joseph  E,.  FV30a2453, 

Urbano,  Carl  B,,  FV31 17937, 

Vanore,  Armand  R..  FV3118190, 

Vanvoorhis,  Harry  J.,  FV31 17849, 

Vaughn.  Elmer  D  .  FV3104401, 

Vettel.  John  W..  Jr..  FV3116249. 

Vickrey,  Porter  E  ,  FV3n5971. 

VolpicelU.  Louis  R..  FV3118191. 

Wakefield,  Frank  E.,  FV3116944. 

Walker.  Ronald  L..  FV3116251. 

Walker.  Ronald  M..  FV3117851. 

Wallett.  William  F..  Jr..  FV'3117743. 

Walters.  Gary  E..  FV3118306. 

Walton.  Dale  O..  FV31 15656. 

Ward.  Omer  L..  Jr..  FV31 16507.  U 

Warner.  Gerald  A.,  FV3116508. 

Weber.  WoUdieter  P..  FV3117943. 

Webster.  James  K..  FV3117343. 

Weldinger.  LawTence  J  .  FV3U6089. 

Weiss,  Jerold  L..  FV31 18192. 

Welborn.  Danny  J..  FV3118094. 

Wells.  Courtney  W..  FV3 117345. 

Wesche.  Thomas  L..  FV3118193. 

White,  Parrls  N,.  FV3104405. 

White,  Florin  W..  Jr,,  FV3117945. 

White,  James  M.,  FV3 117346, 

Whorton,  William  M,,  FV31 15975. 

Williams.  Charles  P.,  Jr..  FV3115660. 

Williams.  Kenneth  L  ,  FV3U5417. 

Wilson,  Thomas  W..  Jr..  FV31 15663. 

Wilson.  William  P..  F\-3117750. 

Wojnar,  Peter  J..  Jr..  FV3117349. 

Wright.  Susan  M.,  FV3116686. 

Wuehler.  James  G..  PV3117635. 

Yarber.  Nathan  L..  FV3118279. 

Yarrigle.  Robert  C  .  FV31 17636. 

Zabel,  Albert  R..  FV3098314. 

Zanca.  Robert  F..  FV3103827. 

Zimmerman.  George  V..  Jr.,  FV3 106086. 

Zingg.  John  A.,  FV3117951. 

The  following  distinguished  graduates  of 
the  Air  Force  officer  training  school  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  regular  Air  Force  In  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8284.  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 


Alderfer.  Elmer  L..  FV3204309. 
Anderson.  Monnie  P..  rV3208644. 
Anno.  Stephen  E..  FV3208400. 
Ansell.  Julian  R  .  FV3208726 
Arner.  Eugene  O..  FV3206726. 
.'Vrnold.  John  E  .  FV3207768. 
Bailey.  Ronald  G  .  FV3208807. 
Basinger.  Jinimy  R,.  FV3204220, 
Bast,  Paul  G.,  FV3208333, 
Behrendt,  John  M  .  FV3208437. 
Bell.  Donald  R..  FV3208290. 
Biele.  Thomas  M  .  FV3205763. 
Blaum.  Raymond  J..  Jr,.  FV3204222. 
Bouchard.  Peter  A,.  FV3204224. 
Boyer.  John  P.,  Jr..  FV3207988. 
Brand.  Merle  A..  Jr..  FV3206790. 
Brandt.  William  R  .  FV3204226. 
Bravinder.  Richard  W..  FV3204227. 
Brown.  Francis  L  .  FV3220162. 
Buchert.  William  J,.  F\''3204229. 
Buck.  Richard  J..  FV3204230. 
Burghoffer.  Leo  L..  FV3207715. 
Busico.  Roger  P  .  FV32059OO. 
Carroll,  Patrick  H  .  Jr.,  FV3204232. 
Carter,  Don  R..  FV3208891. 
Castagno.  James  R..  FV3207792. 
Chapelle.  Conrad  A  .  FV3204235. 
Cikoski.  Thomas  R..  F^3208896 
Clark.  Samuel  L  .  II.  FV3206668. 
Coleman.  Ronald  D  .  FV3204238 
Collins.  Kenneth  F..  5^^3204239 
Cook.  Robert.  FV3204311 
Converse.  Lowell  A  .  FV'3204241. 
Cornish.  Jeffrev  M  .  FV3207802. 
Crafton,  Walter  D..  FV3204312. 
Delay.  Richard  D..  FV'3204313. 
Delisle,  Henry.  FV3208180. 
Dempsev.  Deruiis  T..  FV3204243. 
Domzalski.  David  W  .  P\'3208647. 
Elston.  Ernest  W  ,  Jr..  FV3207814. 
Fahlberg.  Keith  F..  FV3204246. 
Farrow,  Jrimes  G  .  FV3209274. 
Fletcner.  John  C.  FV3204248. 
Francis.  William  D,,  FV3208505. 
Prindt,  Ronald  J,.  FV3209118, 
Froehhch,  John  M.,  FV3206196. 
Garza.  Orlando  T..  P\'3209298. 
Giijson.  Stanley  P,,  FV3207832 
Gober,  Marcus  P,.  FV3207094, 
Goldsmith,  Maurice  L  .  FV3208654. 
Grah.im.  Stuart  R.  G  .  FV3204252 
Greenhaw,  Richard  C  FV3206873, 
Griest.  Sidney  H  .  FV3208515. 
Gudebskl.  John  J..  FV3207438. 
Gumble,  Bruce  L.,  F\'3204254. 
Hall.  Jesse  S,.  FV3204255, 
Halseth.  Michael  J  .  FV3206831. 
Hamilton.  David  J  .  FV3204256. 
Hardenburg.  Charles  T..  Jr  .  FV3208656. 
Harris,  James  E  ,  FV3204258, 
Higgins,  Michael  J,,  Jr.,  FV3207555. 
Howing.  Frederick  C  .  FV3208624. 
Hubbard.  John  G  .  FV3209289. 
Hutchlngs.  Robert  L..  FV3207635. 
Johnson.  Albert  C.  FV3206563, 
Jorgensen,  Jon  M,,  FV3204265, 

,  FV3208296. 

FV3208007. 

FV3208244. 

FV3207912. 
II,  FV3208408. 


Kennedy,  Ralph  L 
Kenner,  Ronald  P., 
King.  Lawrence  A. 
Lavery.  Thomas  P.. 
Leaseburg.  Floyd  E.. 


Lentz.  Richard  A..  FV3207057. 
Lloyd.  David  E..  FV3209045. 
Longstaff.  Thomas  W,.  FV3204308. 
Luce.  James  G..  FV3206551. 
Mackin.  James  A..  Jr..  FV3204270. 
Macknik,  Louis  S..  FV3204271. 
Masterson,  Mark  W  ,  FV3209047. 
Mathls,  Ronald  E..  F\'3204321. 
McCallie.  Marshall  P..  FV3209336. 
Mllburn.  Michael  P..  FV3208566. 
Miller.  Larry  G..  FV3208136. 
Miller.  Theodore  W..  Jr..  FV3208138. 
Moore,  Terry  L  .  FV3207970. 
Murray.  Paul  T..  FV3208037. 
Nagurskl,  Jan  S..  FV3208755. 
Ogburn.  Calvin  M  .  FV3208356. 
Olson.  Duane  L..  FV3208693. 
ParnUey.  Robert  P.,  FV3208762. 
Payne,  Timothy  J.,  FV3208157. 
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Peterson,  Owen  K.,  FV3207663. 
Popp,  Robert  A  .  FV3208770. 
Porter.  Charles  D  .  FV3220148. 
Prophltt.  Gary  L  .  FV3208406. 
Przvbelski.  Richard  T..  FV3207217. 
F^ack.  Kenneth  A..  FV3207670 
Rademacher.  Richard  D..  FV3206990. 
Rhine,  Kimzey  W..  FV3208812. 
Rohlof.  Kent  J..  FV3204288 
Ross,  Barry  J..  rV32078o2. 
Floss,  Robert  A,.  FV320881B 
Rowell.  Robert  W  ,  FV3204289, 
Rugh,  Jack  S  .  F\'3207918. 
Schximann.  George  M,.  FV3204290. 
Schwanbeck.  Richard  L  .  FV3207422. 
Scott.  Francis  G  .  FV3207574 
Scott,  James  D..  Jr  .  FV3208773. 
Semegran.  Michael  D  .  F\^3204292. 
Sheehan.  Gerald  W  .  FV3207088. 
Siders.  Stephen  R..  F^"3207423, 
Slossberg.  Barry  S  ,  F\'3208274, 
Smith,  Richard'  E.,  Jr  .  FV3209355. 
Souk,  James  E  ,  FV3207234. 
Spivev,  Robert  P..  FV3208321. 
Stevens.  William  F..  FV3220150. 
Stevenson.  Jesse  R..  FV3206499. 
Stromm,  Lawrence  D  .  FV3207872. 
Stump.  Francis  B..  FV3204295. 
TantiUo.  Donald  A..  FV3204296. 
Tempel.  William  P..  FV3208784 
Thaten,  Peter  R.,  FV3207678. 
Thompson,  Lance  L..  FV3208837, 
Tcrrey,  Paul  P.,  FV3209207, 
Townslev.  Emory.  Jr..  FV3204298. 
Turner.  Ronald  G  .  FV3208348. 
Wadsworth.  Richard  A,.  FV3207174. 
Walters.  John  C.  FV3208850. 
Washburn,  Carlos  D.,  FV3204300. 
Weaver,  Peter  C,  FV3207974, 
Wiley.  James  B  .  FV3208765. 
Winnik.  Laurence  N..  FV3207683. 
Witt.  Edwin  D..  Jr..  FV3208285. 
Yeager.  James  G..  FV3206657. 
Younger.  John  R..  FV3204304. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thlrsdw.  SEin-KMBEH  28,  1967 

The  Hou.<;e  met   at   12   o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Thou  Shalt  worsliip  the  Lord  thy  God 
and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve. — Mat- 
thev,-  4:  10. 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  from  whom 
our  .spirits  come,  with  whom  they  live 
and  unto  wliom  they  go  when  life  on 
earth  is  over — in  the  quiet  of  this  mo- 
ment we  humbly  lift  our  hearts  unto 
Thee  in  prayer.  We  believe  in  Thee  with 
all  our  minds — do  Thou  make  Tliyself 
real  to  us  in  all  our  hearts.  Grant  unto 
us  a  song  on  our  lips  in  the  morning, 
strength  for  the  day,  good  will  for  one 
another,  a  steadfast  loyalty  to  our  coun- 
try, courage  to  maintain  high  ideals  in 
our  national  life,  and  a  faith  in  Thee 
that  gives  us  confidence  and  helps  us 
overcome  the  e\il  in  the  world. 

Give  to  us  an  inner  spirit  of  hospitality 
to  that  which  is  high  in  life  and  send  us 
forth  masters  of  ourselves  because  we  are 
mastered  by  Thee.  By  Thy  spirit  of 
truth  alive  within  us  may  we  be  among 
that  company  of  Thy  children  who  lift 
the  world  and  do  not  lean  upon  It.  and 
who  leave  it  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.  In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INFORMATION  CENTERS  ON  HOW 
TO  AVOID  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  entitled  to 
know  of  the  latest  activities  by  those 
who  would  sabotage  our  war  effort  and 
do  what  they  can  to  prevent  us  from 
defeating  the  Communists  in  Vietnam. 
Throughout  the  United  States,  on 
campuses  and  in  cities,  the  Students  for 
Democratic  Society,  a  radical  leftwing 
anti-Vietnam  war  group,  are  setting  up 
draft  information  centers  to  advise  the 
young  men  of  America  how  to  avoid  the 
draft. 

Competent  sources  tell  me  the  people 
who  are  mixed  up  in  this  conspiracy  to 
help  our  enemies  are  the  same  ones  who 
have  long  been  recognized  as  leaders  in 
the  Black  Nationalist  movement,  the 
W.  E.  B.  Dubois  Clubs,  the  Progressive 
Labor  Movement,  and  a  variety  of  Com- 
munist front  organizations.  A  draft  in- 
formation center  has  been  established 
in  Dallas  across  the  street  from  the 
Texas  State  Fair,  and  one  on  the 
Southern  Methodist  University  campus. 
Another  draft  information  center  is  be- 
ing set  up  in  downtown  Dallas. 

The  culmination  of  the  Students  for 
Democratic  Society  efforts  to  undermine 
our  draft  laws  will  be  focused  during  the 
week  of  October  16.  At  the  end  of  this 
week  of  planned  demonstrations,  on 
October  21,  they  hope  to  shut  down  the 
Pentagon. 

I  have  asked  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  to  send  investi- 
gators to  Dallas  and  other  cities.  I  also 
am  asking  for  a  full-scale  investigation 
by  this  committee. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  REPORT  TO 
ACCOMPANY  H.R,  7977.  POSTAL 
REVENUE  AND  FEDERAL  SALARY 
ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  934)  and  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 


H.  Res.  934 
Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  con- 
currently with  the  original  press  run.  three 
thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies  of 
the  report  to  accompany  H.R.  7977.  the  Pos- 
tal Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1667. 
for  use  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.   House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

T'ne  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  :he 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names; 

[Roll  No.  2831 

Felghan  Morgan 

Ford.  Moss 

William  D.  Murphy,  NY. 

Fountain  O'Hara.  Mich. 

Halpern  OKonskl 

Hanna  Rarlck 

Hol'and  Rees 

Hosmer  Reuss 

Jarman  Selden 

Jones.  Ala.  Thomson.  Wis. 

Kazen  Utt 

McEwen  Williams.  Miss. 

Mavne  Willis 

Minshall  Wilson. 
Mize  Charles  H. 

Moorhead  Wolff 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  387 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Adams 
Anderson.  Ill 
Ashley 
.^pinall 
Brademas 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Button 
Celler 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Collier 
Gorman 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Derwinskl 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  478.  ESTABLISHING  PRO- 
CEDURES TO  RELIEVE  DOMESTIC 
INDUSTRIES  AND  WORKERS  IN- 
JURED BY  INCREASED  IMPORTS 
FROM  LOW-WAGE   AREAS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  able  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  M.\DDEN],  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  925  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.   Res.  925 

Resohed.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
478)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  establish  procedures  to  relieve  do- 
mestic industries  and  workers  Injured  by  In- 
creased imports  from  low-wage  areas.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Lalxir.  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
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report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendmenta  a»  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  blU  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  pa»sage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAitER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Martin],  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  is  an  open  rule 
providing  2  hours  of  general  debate  for 
ihe  consideration  of  H.R.  478.  That  bill, 
which  will  be  presented  by  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent], 
Is  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  and  re- 
qtilring  In  certain  cases  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  investigate  whether  particular 
products  or  groups  of  products  are  \>eins. 
brought  into  this  country  from  countries 
where  the  labor  conditions  are  such  as 
to  be  contrary  to  the  public  policy  of 
this  country,  the  country  where  the  mai-- 
ket  Is.  as  defined  by  the  Minimum  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  law  of  our  land. 

The  change  that  this  bill  would  make 
from  the  present  law  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Latter  to  make  such  investi- 
gation, Is  that  such  an  investigation  is 
compulsory-  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  where  either  House  of  Congress 
resolves  that  such  an  investigation  shall 
be  made,  or  any  employee  organization 
requests  such  an  investigation,  or  upon 
the  application  of  any  interested  party, 
including  any  community  organization 
such  as  a  town,  township,  city  or  county. 
Of  course,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
make  such  an  investigation  upon  his  own 
initiative.  After  the  investigation  is  made, 
then  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
President  what  his  findings  are  under 
the  investigation  made.  Then  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  take  such  action 
to  remove  such  unsatisfactory  conditions 
as  are  found,  including  the  exercise  of 
authority  with  respect  to  imposition  of 
customs,  or  even  to  the  imposition  of 
quotas  against  a  product  or  related  group 
of  products  that  might  be  found  to  be 
coming  Into  this  country  under  condi- 
tions from  the  country  where  they  ema- 
nate, that  are  contrary  to  the  public 
policy  of  this  country  as  set  out  In  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  effect  would  this  bill.  If 
enacted  Into  law.  have  on  the  textile 
situation,  where  employees  overseas  in 
certain  countries  are  paid  13  cents  an 
hour  or  15  cents  an  hour,  and  the  Im- 
ports come  into  the  United  States  and 
are  offered  In  competition  to  products 
made  by  our  domestic  mills  that  pay  $2 
an  hour  for  labor? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  To  meet  a  condition  like 
that.  I  say  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  is  the  obvious  purpose  of  this 
legislation.  Heretofore,  It  has  been  upon 
the  Initiative  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that  an  Investigation  Into  conditions 
such  as  that  might  be  made. 


This  bill  would  make  it  compulsory 
upon  the  Secretary  to  make  those  inves- 
tigations if  either  House  of  Congress,  or 
any  labor  organization,  or  any  township 
or  county  or  group,  or  others  who  had  a 
legitimate  interest  in  the  matter  called 
upon  the  Secretary  to  make  such  an 
investigation. 

When  the  Secretary  makes  his  report, 
If  he  should  disclose  to  the  President  in 
his  report  such  conditions  as  the  able 
gentleman  indicated,  then  the  President 
would  be  empowered  to — and  I  quote 
from  the  bill— "take  such  action  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  remove  such  im- 
pairment or  threat  of  impairment,  in 
addition  to  any  other  customs  treatment 
provided  by  law." 

The  able  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Dent],  who  presented  this 
matter  to  the  Rules  Committee,  said  that 
authority  would  also  include  the  power 
on  the  part  of  the  President  to  Impose  a 
quota  if  he  chose  to  do  so  against  those 
products  coming  to  this  country  emanat- 
ing from  such  conditions  in  the  export- 
ing countiy. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  In  other 
words,  if  the  bill  should  become  law 
there  would  be  some  hope  of  help  for  the 
domestic  textile  workers? 

Mr  PEPPER.  It  would  give  broad  au- 
thority to  the  President  if  an  unfavor- 
able report  relative  to  those  conditions 
were  made  to  the  President,  to  protect 
the  industries  of  this  country. 

Mr.  ANT)REWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  my  able  friend 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  ininutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  925 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  debate  on  H.R.  478.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labof  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

This  legislation  is  harmless  legislation. 
It  is  worthless  legislation.  I  am  sorry 
that  it  is  programed  for  today,  because 
it  will  not  accomplish  one  single  thing, 
and  I  believe  It  is  a  waste  of  time  for 
the  House  even  to  be  considering  this 
legislation. 

It  is  not  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion, nor  by  any  department  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

My  guess  is  that  it  will  not  get  any- 
where, that  it  will  not  be  enacted  into 
law.  because  the  other  body  will  take 
no  action  on  a  bill  that  accomplishes 
absolutelj-  nothing. 

This  bill  provides  for  amendments  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  Let  me 
read  the  present  law.  which  is  currently 
in  effect,  in  regard  to  this  section  of  Uie 
bill  where  imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries adversely  affect  American  indus- 
tries. Let  me  read  the  current  law  al- 
ready In  effect: 

Whenever  the  Secretary  haa  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  In  any  Industry  under  this  Act  the 
competition  of  foreign  producers  In  United 
States  markets  or  in  markets  abroad,  or  both, 
has  resulted,  or  Is  likely  to  reeiUt,  In  Increased 
unemployment  In  the  United  States,  he  shall 
undertake  an  Investigation  to  gain  full  In- 
formation with  respect  to  the  matter.  If  he 
determines  such  Increased  unemployment 
has  in  fact  resulted,  or  Is  In  fact  Ukely  to 
result,  from  such  competition,  he  shall  make 
a  full  and  complete  report  of  hia  findings 


and  determinations  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress. 

That  is  practically  the  same  as  is  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill,  except  that  H.R. 
478.  in  section  3  on  page  3,  goes  a  little 
farther,  which  could  create  some  prob- 
lems for  the  Secretai-y.  Let  me  quote 
from  the  proposed  legislation: 

Upon  the  request  of  the  President,  or  upon 
resolution  of  elU:ier  House  of  Congress,  or 
upon  application  of  the  representative  of 
any  employee  organlz.aiion  In  a  domestic  In- 
dustry, or  upon  application  of  any  interested 
party,  or  upon  his  own  motion,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  promptly  make  an  liivestiga- 
tion  and  make  a  report  thereon — 

And  so  forth.  In  other  words,  this 
opens  it  up  to  any  individual  in  the 
United  States  that  he  can  request  the 
Secretary  to  check  into  imports  coming 
into  this  country  which  he  feels  are  ad- 
versely affecting  American  industry  and 
request  a  report.  Tlie  Secretary  under  the 
terms  of  this  legislation  Is  required  to 
proceed  with  making  such  a  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  opening  up  a  Pan- 
dora's box  when  any  individual  in  the 
United  States  can  come  in  and  make 
such  a  request. 

Let  us  see  what  the  bill  provides  after 
the  report  is  made  by  the  Secret  arj-.  He 
sends  H  to  the  President.  Again  I  quote 
from  the  bill: 

Upon  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
containing  a  finding  that  an  imported  prod- 
uct Is  or  Ukely  wll  be  sold  in  competi- 
tion with  like  or  competitive  goods  produced 
in  the  United  States  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  President  may  take  such  action 
as  he  deems  appropriate — 

The  President  "may."  What  are  the 
two  alternatives  open  to  him?  First  of 
all  to  set  up  a  quota  on  how  much  of 
these  imports  we  have  from  this  par- 
ticular area  coming  into  the  United 
States  so  as  to  reduce  them  or,  second, 
to  increase  the  tariff  on  these  products 
coming  into  the  United  States.  You  know 
that  is  not  going  to  happen.  That  is  why 
I  reiterate  that  this  Is  completely  a 
worthless  bill.  It  does  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  administration  or  the  depart- 
ments downtown.  It  Is  not  going  to  get 
any  place.  I  am  sorry  that  the  House 
has  to  waste  time  this  afternoon  on 
legislation  which  is  so  inconsequential. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

In  looking  through  the  report  before 
us  I  am  imable  to  find  a  statement  from 
any  department  of  the  administration. 
Will  the  gentleman  tell  us  what  reports 
were  made,  from  what  departments,  and 
what  the  departments  recommended? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
was  the  only  one  from  the  administra- 
tion who  testified.  This  was  last  fall  when 
I  was  still  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. As  I  recall  the  testimony,  he  did  not 
oppose  the  bill  nor  did  he  endorse  it. 

Mr.  ETYL.  Is  there  any  departmental 
report  available? 
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Mr.  MARTIN.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  in  the  report.  The  report  con- 
tains many,  many  pages  of  excerpts  or 
reprints  of  testimony  given  by  those  who 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  KYL.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  if 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Department  of  Commerce  did  offer  either 
favorable  or  unfavorable  reports  to  the 
committee? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  So  far  as  I  know,  they 
did  not  testify  or  furnish  any  reports. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  the  gentleman  then  say- 
ing that  no  reports  were  given  to  the 
committee  from  the  administrative 
branches? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Outside  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
I  do  not  have  any  firsthand  knowledge  in 
that  area,  so  you  might  more  properly 
direct  that  question  to  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  'Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
have  fresh  evidence  of  the  results  that 
are  flowing  from  the  infamous  action  of 
President  Johnson  last  January  in  com- 
mitting this  country  to  join  the  British 
in  the  attempted  strangulation  of  little 
Rhodesia,  whose  crime  against  humanity 
Is  a  desire  for  independence  from  Brit- 
ish rule;  a  desire,  if  history  Is  to  be  be- 
lieved, that  the  Founding  Fathers  of  this 
Nation  had  in  their  minds. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  dis- 
graceful so-called  foreign  policy,  is  that 
President  Johnson  and  his  State  Depart- 
ment lackeys  have  placed  us  increasingly 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment for  vital  supplies  of  chrome  ore — 
ore  that  we  previously  purchased  from 
the  friendly  Government  of  Rhodesia. 

For  the  first  6  months  of  this  year  we 
have  already  paid  the  Russian  Commu- 
nists nearly  as  much  for  chrome  ore  as 
we  paid  to  the  Rhodesians  during  all  of 
last  year  and  because  of  our  blind-lead- 
Ing-the-blind  policy — shoved  down  our 
throats  illegally  by  a  President  who 
chooses  more  and  more  to  ignore  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States — we  are 
going  to  buy  more  and  more  chrome  ore 
from  the  Russians,  and  at  a  sharply  in- 
creased price. 

This  increase  in  price  for  Russian  ore 
went  into  effect  only  last  month— $6  to 
S7  a  ton — because  the  rulers  in  the  Krem- 
lin quite  naturally  took  advantage  of  the 
beautiful  situation  handed  to  them  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  when 
he  cut  us  off  from  the  high-grade  Rho- 
deslan  ore  we  had  been  buying  for  years. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  the  House  are 
aware  of  the  next  step  the  Kremlin  can 
take.  The  U.S.S.R.  can  simply  refuse  to 
sell  us  chrome  ore — as  they  did  during 
the  Korean  war— If  the  Communists  de- 
cide to  put  the  squeeze  on  us  in  Vietnam. 

What  I  would  like  to  have  administra- 
tion spokesmen  tell  all  of  us  is  why  we 
get  into  these  situations?  Why  we  wind 
up  trading  with  the  most  powerful  Com- 
munist nation  on  earth  at  the  expense 
of  a  friendly  antl-Commimist  country 
like  Rhodesia? 

Even  more  galling  Is  the  fact  that 
President  Johnson  took  this  action  to 
appease  the  British,  who  have  blithely 


continued  to  supply  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese Commimist  government  with  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  supplies  to  continue 
killing  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  caused  U.S.  business  to  pay  out 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  Kremlin  for 
chrome  ore  since  the  Slate  Department, 
a  year  before  the  illegal  sanctions  went 
into  effect  last  Januarj',  set  about,  Texas 
style,  to  "persuade"  U.S.  businessmen  to 
stop  buying  from  Rhodesia. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  played  us  all  into  the  hands 
of  the  Russians  on  this  one  and,  at  the 
same  time,  persecuted  a  friendly  coun- 
try whose  greatest  sin  is  a  longmg  for 
independence  from  the  leeching  Bnt- 
ish — a  longing  many  of  us  have  been 
nai\e  enough  to  believe  was  what  this 
country  is  all  about. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  W.msonJ. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  direct  one  or  two  questions  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper], 
who  is  handling  this  rule.  It  is  my  opinion 
that,  perhaps,  tne  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida could  more  appropriately  answer 
these  questions  as  a  member  of  the  ma- 
jority party. 

At  this  time  I  am  disturbed,  as  is  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Martin  l. 
that  this  bill  will  not  accomplish  the  de- 
sired results.  Nevertheless,  I  am  going  to 
support  it.  because  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  especially  as 
it  relates  to  textiles,  warrants  some  posi- 
tive action  in  this  field. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  candor,  I 
am  apprehensive  that  this  bill  may  be 
a  matter  of  window  dressing.  This,  of 
course,  I  hope  is  not  true.  However.  I  do 
not  want  to  hold  out  any  false  hope  to 
the  workers  and  domestic  industrialists 
that  this  bill  will  restore  jobs  and  ?olve 
the  serious  problem  of  foreign  imports. 
We  must,  in  my  judgment,  take  some 
action  on  the  bills  relating  to  quantita- 
tive limits  which  some  160  Members  of 
the  House  have  introduced. 

So  this  gives  rise  to  this  question:  Is 
it  anticipated  by  the  gentleman  and  by 
others  that,  should  the  Secretaiy  of  La- 
bor make  a  determination  that  these  im- 
ports are  having  a  serious  adverse  effect 
upon  a  particular  industry,  that  upon  his 
report  being  given  to  the  President,  the 
President  will  take  positive  action  in  try- 
ing to  correct  the  situation? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  able  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  knows,  of  course,  that  no 
one  can  speak  for  the  President.  Indeed, 
no  one  knows  who  will  be  the  President 
from  time  to  time,  as  these  disclosures 
may  be  made  But  what  the  Congress 
would  do  in  this  measure  is  to  authorize 
the  President  to  exercise  very  broad  au- 
thority. The  bill  authorizes  the  President, 
as  I  stated  a  moment  ago.  and  I  quote 
from  the  bill,  to  "take  such  action  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  remove  such  Im- 
pairment or  threat  of  impairment,  in 
addition  to  any  other  customs  treatment 
provided  by  law." 

The  able  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  presenting  this  matter  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  interpreted  that 
langtuige  to  mean,  for  example,  that  the 
President  could  Impose   a  quota   upon 


quantities  of  those  products  that  might 
be  permitted  to  come  into  the  country. 
So  the  Congress  certainly  would  be  vest- 
ing very  broad  authority  in  tlie  President 
to  act  if  the  facts  are  properly  disclosed 
to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  thank  ihe  gentleman 
for  his  statement,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pemisylvania  [Mr.  Dent],  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  for  Ms  efforts  and 
those  of  the  subcommittee,  but  I  still 
have  serious  misgivings  about  this  ques- 
tion because,  as  a  practical  matter,  the 
President  has  authority  now  to  do  the 
very  same  thing  and  yet  has  not  acted. 

Does  the  President  not  have  that  au- 
thority? 

Mr.  PEPPER,  Might  we  yield  to  the 
able  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to 
answer  that  question? 

Mr,  WATSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  respect  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  and  I  want  to  say  to  him  that 
we  studied  every  possible  a\'enue  to  get. 
as  you  might  say.  positive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  President,  but  in  order  to  do 
that  you  would  have  to  know  the  case 
that  is  going  to  come  up  before  the  Pres- 
ident. You  would  have  to  predetermine 
the  action  he  would  take.  Because,  under 
this  particular  bill  he  has  the  same 
rightc  and  prerogatives  that  he  has 
now  under  the  general  tariff  law,  the 
only  difference  being  tliat  he  must  await 
the  determination  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, and  he  has  sort  of  a  restricted  area 
In  which  he  can  operate,  whereas  under 
this  particular  bill  we  do  not  go  beyond 
saying  that  he  may  use  any  of  the  ave- 
nues open  to  him  under  the  customs  law 
of  the  country.  He  can  raise  tariffs,  or 
he  can  Increase  quotas.  He  can  place,  as 
he  now  can  imder  the  tariff  law,  embar- 
goes. But  which  of  these  avenues  the 
President  would  use  would  have  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  President. 

Mr,  WATSON.  The  President  may 
take  action,  or  he  can  do  nothing,  as  has 
been  the  case,  and  I  am  apprehensive 
that  that  will  be  the  case  in  the  future. 

Again,  let  me  imderscore  the  fact  that 
I  want  to  do  something  about  this  seri- 
ous problem,  and  I  support  this  particu- 
lar measure.  But.  let  me  ask  this:  The 
Secretaiy  of  Labor  presently  has  the 
duty  to  make  studies  of  particular  com- 
modities that  might  be  adversely  affected 
by  foreign  imports,  but  has  the  Secre- 
tary- ever  made  such  a  stud,v  and  reported 
it  to  the  Congress' 

Mr.  DENT.  I  made  an  Investigation  of 
this,  and  as  I  understand  he  has  made 
one  study,  and  that  was  in  connection 
with  the  jewelry  industry. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Wa5  any  relief  granted? 

Mr.  DENT.  No.  because  there  could 
be  no  relief  granted,  because  he  was  not 
compeUed  to.  All  he  could  do  was  make 
a  report  without  a  recommendation. 

Mr.  WATSON.  According  to  the  lan- 
guage of  section  4(e)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  It  states  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  a  full  and  complete  re- 
port, but  the  President  does  not  have 
to  act. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  believe  that  is  manda- 
tory. The  thing  is  the  President  was  not 
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obligated  at  that  time  to  take  action, 
and  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  we 
are  now  considering  the  President  will 
still  not  be  obligated  to  take  action.  In 
my  belief  we  have  done  too  much  talking 
about  this  problem  with  little  or  no  ac- 
tion. That's  what  we  need  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr  PE:pPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No,  2841 


.\(Jams 

.■\nderson.  111. 
.\shley 
AspinaU 
Brademas 
Brock 
Broornflfld 
Button 
Celler 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Collier 
Corman 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Derwlnskl 
FeUhan 


Ford. 

William  D 
Fountain 
Green.  Pa. 
Hal  pern 
Herkler.  Mass 
HoiKind 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Jacobs 
Jones.  Ala. 
Kazen 
Madden 
Mavne 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mlnshall 
MUe 


Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

OKonslct 

Riirlck 

Rees 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Thomson. 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 

Wolff 


Wis 


The  SPEAKER  On  this  roUcall  385 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS.  1968 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution  'H.J.  Res. 
853'  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  joint  resolution  be  considered 
In  the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  resei-ving  the 
right  to  object  and  In  order  that  the 
membership  may  know  the  facts  pertain- 
ing to  this  request,  this  proposed  resolu- 
tion is  a  continuing  resolution,  continu- 
ing until  October  10,  1967,  the  same  lan- 
guage as  the  resolution  which  we  had 
under  consideration  upon  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  we  should  be  able  to 
obtain  a  rule  on  this  resolution  today, 
and  if  the  rule  provides  that  it  would 
be  in  order  to  offer  any  amendment  rul- 
ing that  It  would  be  in  order  that  such 
amendment  could  be  offered,  the  joint 
resolution  could  be  brought  on  the  floor 
today  from  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


But  I  do  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  in  its  present 
fonn  today.  Unless  we  can  bring  it  in 
today  so  that  it  will  make  in  order  the 
ceiling  on  expenditures,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


CONCERNING  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  agree  with  the  action  taken  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Bow  I ,  but  I  do  want  to  add  to  and  sup- 
plement what  he  has  said. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  this  morning  reaffirmed 
the  action  which  was  taken  previously  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  except, 
instead  of  making  the  date  October  3L  it 
provides  that  it  should  be  October  10.  As 
I  understand  it.  it  was  a  strictly  partisan 
vote. 

Now.  this  resolution  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  could  and  should 
go  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  today. 
I  understand  that  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  are  available  for  such  a 
meeting.  If  the  Committee  on  Rules  would 
act  this  afternoon,  the  matter  could  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  today.  We  on 
our  side  would  be  very  glad  to  cooperate 
providing  that  in  the  rule  it  was  provided 
that  the  so-called  Bow  spending  limita- 
tion would  be  germane.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Bow  substitute  was 
voted  down  in  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations this  morning,  or  at  least  it  was 
prevented  from  being  considered  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

In  light  of  the  action  taken  yesterday 
by  the  House  as  a  whole  we  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  House  should  have  an 
opportunity  itself  to  vote  on  a  specific 
spending  limitation,  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Now.  even  if  the  rule  was  granted  this 
afternoon,  but  was  not  brought  up  today, 
it  could  be  laid  over  and  brought  up  to- 
morrow in  the  regular  course  of  events. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  would  be 
very  clad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  AlbertI. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  rule 
is  brought  up  today  it  would  require  a 
two-thirds  vote.  Now,  of  course,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  should  agree  to  bring 
it  up  on  terms  laid  down  by  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Ohio,  it  would 
amount  to  a  capitulation  of  the  leader- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  legislative 
program. 

In  the  second  place,  I  cannot  under- 
stand, frankly,  why  my  friends  on  the 
Republican  side  cannot  give  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  a  few  days.  10 
days.  In  which  to  look  over  this  entire 


operation  and  discuss  it  with  the  gentle- 
man on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  Bow  resolution  arbi- 
trarily picks  the  figure  of  $5  billion  out  of 
the  air  and  says.  "You  take  it  or  you  leave 
it  on  this  basis,"  without  having  a  criti- 
cal analysis  of  the  various  programs  in- 
volved. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
friends  would  be  contributing  to  good 
government  if  they  should  decide  now  to 
take  a  few  days  to  let  the  committee  take 
a  look  at  this  matter.  Perhaps  $5  billion 
would  be  the  figure  or.  if  not,  some  other 
figure,  based  upon  at  least  a  summary 
survey  which  the  committee  might  make 
between  now  and  that  time,  might  be 
agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  believe  the  majority  party  lead- 
ership would  be  capitulating  to  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  the  Republican  side.  I 
believe  the  majority  party  leadership 
would  be  carrying  out  the  mandate  of 
the  vote  that  was  taken  yesterday  where- 
by a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of 
202  to  181.  rather  clearly  expressed  them- 
selves for  a  spending  limitation. 

I  think  that  we  as  a  body  should  be 
guided  by  that  majority  vote. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  really 
not  dealing  with  the  issue  now  before 
the  House. 

The  issue  yesterday  was  a  straight  mo- 
tion to  recommit  a  30-day  extension 
resolution.  The  issue  now  is  a  10 -day 
extension.  The  only  reason  for  the  10- 
day  extension  is  to  tr>'  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  look  and  see  how  much 
they  can  do  in  a  more  realistic  and  spe- 
cific fashion.  I  think  the  gentleman  re- 
alizes and  will  admit  that  the  circum- 
stances are  a  little  bit  different.  Yester- 
day there  was  only  the  straight  motion 
to  recommit  and  at  issue  now,  as  I  see 
it.  is  the  Bow  resolution. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  think  the 
issue  yesterday,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  straieht  motion,  was  a  clearcut  is- 
sue. The  House  itself  was  voting  on 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  spend- 
ing limitation  and  it  was  a  clear  direc- 
tive to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  am  amazed  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  would  not  respond  fav- 
orably to  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
House.  It  is  rather  amazing  to  me  that 
at  least  a  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  would  not  be  responsive 
to  the  rather  substantial  majority  of  the 
House  taking  the  action  they  did  on  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Of  course,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  vote  yesterday  was 
on  whether  or  not  the  House  would  pass 
the  joint  resolution  continuing  appro- 
priations for  31  days.  The  House  deter- 
mined that  it  did  not  want  to  take  that 
action  so  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
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tions.  trying  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
will  of  the  House,  has  reported  out  a 
resolution  calling  for  10  days,  in  which 
to  give  the  committee  an  opportunity  to 
examine  further  the  situation  in  order 
that  we  may  come  forward  with  the  best 
recommendations  that  may  be  possible. 
We  expect  to  make  some  rescissions  and 
to  take  other  actions. 

But  what  the  gentleman  had  proposed 
in  the  Bow  amendment  is  not,  of  course, 
germane  to  the  extension — to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  The  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  simply  says 
that  the  Congress  demands  that  the 
President,  from  funds  which  we  have  ap- 
propriated, rescind  $5  billion  and  that 
the  President  would  decide  where  the 
money  would  come  from  and  we  would  be 
completely  out  of  the  picture.  We  would 
have  abdicated  to  him  the  decision  as  to 
the  S5  billion  cut. 

The  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  that  if 
we  want  to  make  this  cut  of  S5  billion, 
we  should  have  the  courage  and  the 
forthrightness  to  tell  the  President  the 
particulars  of  where  the  S5  billion  should 
be  applied.  This  is  the  issue. 

The  other  issue  is  10  days  versus  the 
3-day  question.  So  it  does  .seem  that  the 
leadership  on  the  minority  .side  would 
.give  us  10  days  in  which  to  consider  the 
whole  problem  and  determine  what  rec- 
ommendations ."should  then  be  made  to 
the  House.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  un- 
reasonable to  me. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  The  point  I 
would  make  is  that  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  worked  its 
will  yesterday.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, or  a  majority  of  that  com- 
mittee, did  not  respond  to  the  expressed 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  House  as 
indicated  by  the  vote.  The  committee  on 
appropriations  has  now  come  back  with 
another  alternative.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  fioor  of 
the  House  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  asked  unan- 
imous consent — but  that  is  an  abnormal 
procedure  as  the  gentleman  well  knows. 
The  matter  .should  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  A  rule  could  be  granted  today 
with  floor  action  tomorrow. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  Has  he  asked  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  a  rule? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  have  not  asked  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  a  rule.  I  think, 
insofar  as  I  can  remember  during  my 
service  here,  we  have  never  had  a  rule 
on  a  continuing  resolution;  we  have.  I 
believe,  always  been  able  to  proceed  un- 
der unanimous  consent.  So  that  is  the 
way  we  proceeded  yesterday — under 
unanimous  consent  that  was  secured  last 
week.  So  what  we  did  today  was  to  ask 
to  follow  the  same  technique  that  the 
House  followed  yesterday.  The  gentleman 
seems  to  be  pleased  with  the  results  of 
yesterday  so  why  would  he  not  be  pleased 
to  follow  the  same  procedure  that  was 
followed  yesterday  and  bring  this  up 
under  unanimous  consent,  which  Is  the 
way  that  it  was  brought  up  on  yesterday? 
What  could  be  fairer  than  that? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Of  course.  I 
am  disappointed  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  not  asked  the  chairman 


of  the  Rules  Committee  for  a  hearing. 
The  circumstances  are  different  today 
than  they  have  been  at  any  time  in  my 
history  here,  almost  19  years.  We  are 
faced  with  a  $25  or  $30  billion  deficit 
in  this  fiscal  year.  Therefore  we  ought 
to  move  or  act  differer.tly  than  we  have 
heretofore. 

I  urge  very  strongly  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions immediately,  this  afternoon,  ask 
for  a  hearing  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee so  that  that  committee  can  perform 
its  function.  I  could  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  the  majority  party 
members  on  the  Rules  Committee  that 
our  five  members  out  of  the  15  will  be 
there  this  afternoon.  I  think  that  is  the 
proper  and  orderly  way  to  proceed.  I 
urge  my  friend  from  Texas  to  follow  that 
procedure. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
recourse  now.  but  it  was  considered  that 
we  should  follow  the  traditional  pattern 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  first,  as  we 
did  before.  But  now  that  that  is  not 
satisfactory  to  the  minority,  and  we  are 
being  blocked  in  doing  the  traditional 
and  customary  thing  in  settling  the.se 
matters.  I  shall  of  course,  appeal  to  the 
Rules  Committee  for  a  rule. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  ask  for  a  hearing  this 
afternoon? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  ask  for  a  hearing 
as  soon  as  the  Rules  Committee  is  ready 
to  hear  us.  yes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  is  on 
the  floor.  I  think  it  could  be  worked  out 
right  now  so  the  Committee  on  Rules 
could  meet  this  afternoon  and  we  could 
get  out  a  rule  today.  It  could  be  brought 
up  tomorrow.  The  House  ought  to  work 
its  will  tomorrow  as  we  did  yesterday. 
I  think  we  must  meet  and  consider  the 
matter  tomorrow,  and  if  we  get  a  rule 
today,  we  can  do  so. 

Mr.  MAHON.  My  information  is  that 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
made  long-range  plans  on  important 
commitments,  official  and  otherwise,  for 
tomorrow  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  have 
the  membership  present,  perhaps.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  facts  are.  That  is  a 
matter  for  the  leadership  to  determine. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  fully  concede 
that  Members  may  have  made  commit- 
ments for  tomorrow,  but  the  circum- 
stances are  so  unusual  and  so  urgent 
that  it  seems  to  me  that,  despite  an^- 
commitments,  we  ought  to  follow  the  pro- 
cedure that  I  have  outlined.  The  Rules 
Committee  ought  to  meet  today  at  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  committee  should  act  affirmatively, 
and  then  the  matter  be  brought  up  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  tomorrow  so  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
tomorrow  can  make  a  decision.  This  is 
something  we  all  ought  to  decide  and  we 
ought  to  do  it  tomorrow  under  the  pro- 
cedures that  are  established. 

Mr  Speaker,  may  I  make  one  further 
observation.  Some  people  may  have  the 
feeling,  some  may  have  an  apprehension 


that  if  we  do  not  act  before  the  end  of 
the  week  which  is  the  end  of  the  month, 
all  kinds  of  dire  things  are  going  to  take 
place  in  the  Federal  Government.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  how  many  appro- 
priation bills  have  been  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  have  enacted  into 
law  six  appropriation  bills  at  this  ses- 
sion— four  relating  to  fiscal  1968.  We 
have  passed  14  through  the  House — 
12  relating  to  1968.  But  the  remain- 
ing bills  are  either  in  conference  or  are 
still  in  the  other  bod,v.  Of  course,  three 
bills  are  still  in  our  comniittee,  awaiting 
legislative  authorizations 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  Could  you  tell 
me  the  ones  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  that 
are  enacted  into  law? 

Mr,  MAHON.  Yes.  The  legislative  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  Interior  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  the  Post  Office-Tresisurj' 
appropriation  bill.  Of  course,  there  was 
the  big  Defense  bill  of  about  $70  billion. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  although  legislative  ac- 
tion on  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill  has  been  completed,  the 
President  has  not  yet  signed  it.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  He  had  not  signed  it  last 
Saturday.  He  may  have  signed  it  by  this 
time.  I  do  not  have  that  infonnation. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  So  out  of  14 
regular  appropriation  bills,  four  have 
been  enacted  into  law,  one  of  which  legis- 
lative action  has  been  completed,  and 
which  the  President  will  sign  in  the  next 
day  or  two.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Also  independent  offices  and  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
passed  the  other  body,  and  Agriculture 
has  passed  the  other  body. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
am  I  further  correct  that  on  any  appro- 
priation bills  that  are  enacted  into  law, 
the  continuing  resolution  has  no  impact? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  has  no  impact,  but  the 
Bow  amendment  would  have  an  impact, 
because  it  would  give  the  President  the 
liberty  to  make  reductions  in  any  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  is,  on 
those  five  appropriation  bills,  including 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill,  if  there 
is  no  continuing  resolution  before  the 
end  of  this  calendar  month,  those  depart- 
ments affected  by  those  appropriation 
bills  will  continue  on  in  their  ordinary 
way  without  any  handicap  whatsoever. 
Is  that  correct ■' 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Am  I  further 
correct  that  none  of  the  trust  funds, 
such  as  social  security,  are  affected  by 
the  lack  of  a  continuing  resolution'  That 
is  my  understanding,  but  I  would  like 
to  hear  it  confirmed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  not  quite  clear 
there:  I  don't  have  every  detail  at  my 
fingertips,  but  I  am  advised  that  social 
security  checks  would  not  be  affected.  I 
think  that  there  may  have  been  one  or 
two  instances  in  the  past  when  we  have 
not  passed  a  continuing  resolution  until 
the  time  had  run  for  a  day  or  two.  I  do 
not  think  It  would  be  fatal  to  the  oper- 
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atlon  of  the  Gtovernment  if  there  should 
be  some  delay  of  a  day  or  so;  but,  of 
course.  It  would  be  far  preferable  if  we 
could  take  action  today,  but  of  course 
there  has  been  an  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman  from  Texas,  he  said 
on  two  occasions  in  the  past  the  Congress 
has  not  acted  on  a  continuing  resolution 
until  after  the  previous  continuing  reso- 
lution had  expired? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  I  can  re- 
member his  words  correctly,  the  gentle- 
man said  there  had  been  a  failure  of 
the  Congress  to  act  twice  in  the  past  on 
continuing  resolutions  which  indicates 
that  there  Is  no  serious  consequence  that 
will  result  from  a  lack  of  such  action 
before  September  30th.  Did  the  gentle- 
man say  it  would  not  be  fatal?  Is  that 
what  the  gentleman  said? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  did  not  say  it  in  exactly 
those  words. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  that  is 
what  the  gentleman  intended? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  think  It  would  be 
preferable  to  pass  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, but  we  have  got  Into  this  legislative 
snarl,  and  under  the  circumstances  it 
may  be  we  will  have  to  go  over  until 
Monday  or  Tuesday  of  next  week. 


CONGRES.S       SHOULD       NOT       SUR- 
RENDER ITS  PREROGATIVES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  think  we 
ought  to  realize  just  exactly  where  we  are 
and  what  we  have  done  here.  As  I  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan,  they 
are  trying  just  as  fast  as  they  can  to  sur- 
render to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  right  to  make  a  $5  billion 
budget  cut — and  in  turn  to  take  that  pre- 
rogative away  from  the  Congress. 

I  think  that  is  the  clear  implication 
of  wliat  they  have  undertaken  to  do.  I 
personally  think  the  country  would  think 
it  wise  for  the  House  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  take  10  days  to 
look  over  this  matter,  and  to  give  some 
Republican  Members  of  the  House,  who 
are  so  much  in  favor  of  this  proposition, 
the  opportunity  of  appearing  and  tell- 
ing the  committee  just  how  and  where 
these  cuts  should  be  made.  When  these 
cuts  are  made,  the  people  who  suffer 
from  them  deserve  to  know  the  source  of 
their  suffering. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
tell  us  what  we  can  expect  as  to  the 
schedule,  now  that  apparently  the  deci- 
sion has  been  made  not  to  go  to  the 
Rules  Committee  today  to  get  a  rule  for 
floor  action  tomorrow? 


Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  not  sure  the  deci- 
sion has  been  made,  I  will  respond  to  the 
gentleman.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say 
that  decision  has  been  made.  We  do 
have  other  legislative  business  which  will 
undoubtedly  occupy  us  today  and  a  part 
of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  in  the 
paper  the  other  day  that  one  of  the  po- 
litical candidates  called  the  President 
•■a  political  ham."  I  do  not  know  if  he  is 
as  political  as  I  am  or  not,  but  if  he  is, 
he  must  be  able  to  get  a  copy  of  yester- 
day s  Record.  Certainly  I  would  be  able 
to  read  through  the  vote  for  this,  and 
I  would  know  where  to  make  these  cuts 
if  I  were  the  President. 


RULES   COMMITTEE   PROCEDURES 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tile  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  merely  because  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  made  refer- 
ence to  me  personally  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee.  I 
wish  to  advise  the  gentleman  and  the 
House  that  under  the  procedure  which 
has  teen  followed  traditionally — at  least 
for  the  20-odd  years  I  have  been  on  that 
committee — the  committee  does  not  meet 
to  consider  rules  imtil  the  chairman,  and 
usually  the  ranking  minority  member, 
requests  such  a  rule. 

So  it  is  not  a  inatter  at  this  time  for 
the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
insofar  as  I  am  aware  the  gentleman  is 
entirely  correct  as  to  procedure — cer- 
tainly as  to  the  practice  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  to  my  knowledge. 

A  letter  was  prepared  for  ray  signa- 
ture, requesting  a  rule,  but  I  declined  to 
sign  the  letter  tmtil  I  had  made  an  effort 
to  bring  this  up  under  imanimous  con- 
sent, which  is  the  customary  way  of 
handling  the  matter.  I  have  had  the  let- 
t-er  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  since  the  gentleman  has  been  on 
his  feet  I  have  signed  it.  now  that  we 
have  failed  to  get  unanimous  consent 
to  take  up  the  resolution  in  the  usual 
way. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  In  just  a  moment. 

It  is  also  traditionally  the  custom  of 
the  committee  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  those  seeking  the  rule,  so  when  the 
gentleman  advises  the  committee  he 
wants  to  be  heard  on  this  matter  I  am 
sure  the  committee  will  give  it  proper 
consideration. 

Mr.  BOW,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  yield? 


Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  if 
I  have  any  time  remaining. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  expired. 


CONTEMPLATED  PLANS  FOR  HOUSE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minuie. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  if  under 
the  contemplated  plans,  with  the  rule 
being  requested  and  the  rule  probably  or 
possibly  being  granted,  since  it  would 
simply  be  the  Mahon  resolution,  is  it 
contemplated  there  will  be  action  on  tliis 
tomorrow,  or  does  the  gentleman  think 
there  is  a  possibihty  it  might  go  over 
until  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  not  able  to  answer 
that  question  and  will  not  be  able  to 
answer  it  until  the  Rules  Committee  has 
acted  after  the  request  has  been  made. 

Mr.  PASS^LAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding. 

A  moment  ago  it  was  suggested  by  a 
Member  of  this  House  that  no  doubt  the 
President  read  the  Congre,S3ional  Rec- 
ord of  yesterday,  and  if  he  were  Presi- 
dent, he  knows  what  he  would  do,  in 
effect,  as  a  reprisal  again.«t  those  who 
voted  to  recommit  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion on  yesterday.  For  fear  of  any  mis- 
understanding, let  me  state  for  the  Rec- 
ord that  in  the  event  the  President  did 
not  read  the  Congression.al  Record  of 
yesterday,  I  hope  he  reads  the  Congres- 
siON.AL  Record  of  today. 

I  voted  to  recommit  the  bill  yester- 
day, and  I  have  no  apologies  to  offer  for 
my  action.  I  sincerely  believe  we  should 
make  some  reductions  in  the  ever-in- 
creasing, unnecessary  expenditures. 
However,  at  this  time  I  believe  it  would 
be  in  order  to  grant  a  continuing  reso- 
lution for  a  period  of  10  days  in  order 
to  give  the  subcomimittee  chairmen  on 
appropriations  and  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations  an 
opportiuiity  to  find  places  where  specific 
reductions  can  be  made,  not  only  in  new 
authorizations  but  also  to  rescind  a  rea- 
sonable amoimt  of  funds  appropriated 
in  prior  years. 

May  I  repeat,  I  have  no  apologies  to 
offer  to  anyone  for  my  vote  to  recommit 
the  continuing  appropriation  bill  on 
yesterday. 

May  I  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man again  for  yielding  so  that  I  could 
indicate  that  I  think  for  myself.  If  the 
time  should  ever  come  that  the  people 
downtown  have  to  do  my  thinking,  then 
I  will  get  out  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  ARENI>S.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  has  said  it  was  the 
usual  practice  for  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  to  request  a  hearing.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  did  not  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  join  with  him,  but  at 
this  time  I  should  like  to  say  I  request 
a  hearing  from  the  Rules  Committee 
today,  so  that  we  may  proceed. 


PROCEDLTJE    RELATING    TO     CON- 
TINUING APPROPRIATIONS,   1968 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  situation  confrontinsi  the  House  and 
the  extreme  gravity  that  would  be  in- 
volved if  we  were  to  surrender  to  the 
President  the  power  of  the  purse  by 
mandating  him  to  reduce  or  rescind  ap- 
propriations in  the  amount  of  $5  bil- 
lion, thus  relinquishing  all  control  over 
such  action  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  shall  ask  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  give  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations an  opportunity  to  appear  on 
Monday  next,  at  a  suitable  time,  and 
reque-st  a  rule  so  that  the  continuing 
resolution  can  be  brought  before  the 
House  next  Tuesday.  I  think  this  would 
be  fair  to  all  Members  concerned  in 
view  of  the  facts  involved. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  mmority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  This  is  the 
time  schedule  that  he.  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  is 
recommending  to  the  House  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  taking  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  course  of  action,  having 
been  forced  to  do  so  because  of  my  in- 
ability to  get  unanimous  consent. 


ACQUISITION  OF  CAREER  STATUS 
BY  TEMPORARY  GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES — CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 

up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
'S.  1320  >  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
of  career  status  by  certain  temporary 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 
and  for  other  purpo.ses.  and  ask  unani- 
mcus  consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carohna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Repost   (H.  Reit.  No.  718) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes    of   the    two   Houses   on   the 


amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  ( S.  1320 , 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  career  status 
by  certain  temporary  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows; 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  xo  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following : 

Tliat  (a)  subchapter  I  of  chapter  ,33  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  mamediately  after  section  3304  the 
following  new   pection: 

•'§  3304a.  Competitive  service:  career  appoint- 
ment after  3  years'  temporary 
service 

"(a)  An  individual  serving  in  a  position  in 
the  competitive  service  under  an  indefinite 
appointment  or  a  temporary  appointment 
pending  establishment  of  a  register  (other 
than  an  individual  serving  under  an  over- 
seas limited  appointment,  in  the  postal  field 
service,  or  in  GS-16,  GS-17,  or  GS-I81  ac- 
quires competitive  status  and  is  entitled  to 
have  his  appointment  converted  to  a  career 
appointment,  without  condition,  when — 

"(1)  he  completes,  without  break  In  serv- 
ice of  more  than  30  days,  a  total  of  at  least  3 
years  of  service  in  such  a  position; 

"i2)  he  passes  a  suitable  noncompetitive 
examination; 

"(3)  the  appointing  authority  (A)  recom- 
mends to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  that 
the  appointment  of  the  individual  be  con- 
verted to  a  career  appointment  and  (Bi  cer- 
tifies to  the  Commission  that  the  work  per- 
formance of  the  individual  for  the  past  12 
months  has  been  satisfactory:  and 

"(4»  he  meets  Commission  qualification 
requirements  for  the  position  and  is  other- 
wise eligible   for  career  appointment. 

'•(b)  The  employing  agency  shall  termi- 
nate the  appointment  of  an  individual  serv- 
ing in  a  position  In  the  competitive  service 
under  an  Indefinite  or  temporary  appoint- 
ment described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  not  later  than  90  days  after  he  has 
completed  the  three-year  period  referred  to 
in  subsection  (ai  (1)  of  this  section,  if.  prior 
to  the  close  of  such  90-day  period,  such  indi- 
vidual has  not  met  the  requirements  and 
conditions  of  subp.iragraphs  (2)  to  (4i,  In- 
clusive, of  subsection  lai  of  this  section. 

"(c)  In  computing  years  of  service  under 
subsection  (a)  (It  of  this  section  for  an  in- 
dividual who  leaves  a  position  in  the  com- 
petitive service  to  enter  the  armed  forces 
and  Is  reemployed  In  such  a  position  within 
120  days  after  separation  under  honorable 
conditions,  the  period  from  the  date  he 
leaves  his  position  to  the  date  he  Is  re- 
employed is  included. 

"(d)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  may 
prescribe  regulations  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  section." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 33  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  Item 
immediately  below  Item  3304: 
■■3304a,  Competitive  service;  career  appoint- 
ment after  3  years'  temporary  serv- 
ice" 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  43  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  imme- 
diately after  section  3302  the  following  new 
section; 

'■§  3303.  Career    appointment    after    3    years' 
temporary  service 

"(a)  Subject  to  section  3302  of  this  title, 
an  employee  serving  in  a  position  in  the 
competitive  service  in  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice under  a  temporary  appointment  without 
a  definite  time  hmitatlon  (other  than  an  em- 
ployee serving  in  a  position  of  postmaster  or 
rural  carrier  1  acquires  competitive  status 
and  is  entitled  to  have  his  appointment  con- 


verted to  a  career  apjKjintment  by  the  Post- 
master GeneraJ  when — 

"ill  he  oomplet.es  at  least  three  years  of 
service  In  such  a  position  during  each  of 
which  he  has  been  paid  for  at  least  700  hours 
of  work; 

"(2)  he  passes  a  suitable  noncompetitive 
examination; 

"(3)  the  appointing  authority  (A)  recom- 
mends to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  that 
the  appwintment  be  converted  to  a  caxeer 
appointment  and  (B)  certifies  to  the  Com- 
mission that  the  work  performance  of  the 
employee  for  the  p>ast  twelve  months  has 
been  satisfactory;  and 

"(4)  he  meets  Commission  qualification 
requirements  for  the  fKjsition  and  Is  other- 
wise eligible  for  career  appointmsnt. 

"(b)  In  computing  years  of  service  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section  for  an  in- 
dividual who  leaves  a  position  In  the  com- 
petitive service  in  the  jxDstal  field  service  to 
enter  the  .-irmed  forces  and  is  reemployed  in 
such  a  pjosition  within  120  days  after  separa- 
tion under  honorable  conditions,  the  period 
from,  the  date  he  leaves  his  position  to  the 
date  he  is  reemployed  Is  Included. 

"(C)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  may 
prescribe  regulations  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  section.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  43  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
immediately  below  item  3302  the  following 
new  item: 

"3303.  Career  appointment  after  3  years' 
temporary  service." 

Sec  3  The  first  sentence  of  section  1310(a) 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1952. 
as  amended  (68  Stat.  1115),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"The  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
heads  of  the  executive  departments,  agencies, 
and  corporations  shall  make  full  use  of  their 
authority  to  require  that  initial  appoint- 
ments to  pyosltlons  in  and  outside  the  com- 
petitive service  shall  be  made  on  other  than 
a  permanent  basis  in  order  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  permanent  employees  to  that  required 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  Federal  civil  service: 
Provided.  That  any  position  vacated  by  a 
permanent  employee  called  to  military  serv- 
ice or  transferred  ■to  a  national  defense  agency 
shall  not  be  filled  except  on  a  temporary  or 
indefinite  basis." 

Sec  4.  (ai  This  section  and  section  3  of 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Ac:, 

lb)  Subject  to  subsection  ic)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  first  section  and  section  2  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twentieth  day  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  the  application  of 
section  3304a (b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  as  enacted  by  this  Act,  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  who,  prior  to  the  effective  date 
prescribed  by  subsection  ib)  of  this  section, 
shall  have  completed  the  three-year  i>erlod 
referred  to  in  such  section  3304a(b),  such  in- 
dividual shall  be  deemed  to  have  completed 
such  three-year  period  on  such  effective  dat«. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
David  N.  Henderson, 
Chas.  H.  Wn,soN, 
Richard  WHrrz, 
H.  R.  Gross, 
Edward  J.  Debwinski, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Mike  Monronet, 
Ralph  YARBOROttOH, 
Jennings  Randolph, 
F^ANK  Carlson, 
Hiram  Fong, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1320)  to  provide  for 
the  acquisition  of  career  status  by  certain 
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temporary  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report . 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of  the 
Senat*  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
serted a  substitute  t#xt  The  committee  of 
conference  recommends  that  the  Senate  re- 
cede from  Its  disagreement  to  the  House 
amendment  with  an  amendment  which  Is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  text  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  text  of  the  House  amendment 
and  that  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment provided,  In  basically  the  8am.e  man- 
ner and  In  substantially  similar  language, 
for  the  acquisition  of  career  status  by  certain 
employees  In  the  competitive  civil  service, 
including  poetal  field  service  employees, 
serving  under  indefinite  appointments  and 
temporary  appointments  pending  establish- 
ment of  registers  and,  in  addition,  amended 
existing  law  pertaining  to  the  making  of 
Initial  appointments,  within  and  outside  the 
competitive  civil  service,  on  other  than  a 
permanent  basis  Except  for  technical  and 
minor  drafting  changes  not  Involving  differ- 
ences In  policy,  the  differences  between  the 
House  amendment  and  the  proposed  con- 
ference substitute  are  discussed  below. 

ACQUISITION  or  CAREER  STATUS  BY  TF.MPORART 
AND  INDEFINITE  EMPLOYEES  (OTHER  THAN 
POSTAL  riELD  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES  1  IN  THE 
COMPETITIVE    CIVIL    SERVICE 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  the 
acquisition  of  competitive  status  by  employ- 
ees In  the  competitive  clvU  service  outside 
the  poetal  field  service,  serving  under  in- 
definite appointments  ;ind  temporary  ap- 
p>olntments  pending  establishment  of  regis- 
ters, and  for  the  conversion  of  their  appoint- 
ments to  career  appointments  i except  em- 
ployees serving  In  GS-16.  GS-17.  and  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  in  section  5332  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  i  This  benefit  is 
conferred,  under  the  House  amendment, 
when — 

( 1 )  the  employee  completes,  without  break 
In  service  of  more  than  30  days  a  total  of  at 
least  3  years  of  service  in  his  position; 

i2)  he  passes  a  suitable  unassembled,  non- 
competitive examination, 

(3)  the  appointing  authority  recommends 
to  the  United  States  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion that  the  appointment  be  converted  to 
a  career  appointment  and  certifies  to  the 
Commlsslou  that  the  work  performance  of 
the  employee  for  the  past  12  months  has 
been  satisfactory:  and 

(4)  the  employee  meets  current  qualifica- 
tion requirements  of  the  Commission  and 
Is  otherwise  eligible  for  career  appointment. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  similar  to  the 
House  amendment  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  competitive  status  and  conver- 
sion to  career  appointment  of  employees  in 
the  competitive  civil  service  i  other  than 
poetal  field  service  employees)  except  for  the 
following  changes  which  are  contained  in 
the  bin  passed  by  the  Senate 

First,  the  conference  substitute  adds  the 
additional  specific  exclusion  contained  in 
the  Senate  version  of  employees  serving  un- 
der overseas  limited   appointments. 

Second,  the  conference  substitute  changes 
the  requirement  of  the  House  amendment 
that  the  employee  pass  a  suitable  "unas- 
sembled", noncompetitive  ex.imlnatlon  to  a 
requirement  that  the  employee  pass  a  suit- 
able noncompetitive  examination,  thus  elim- 
inating the  requirement  of  the  House 
amendment  that  the  examination  In  every 
c.tse  be  "unassembled"  while  permitting  the 
use  of  the  iinassemt>led  type  of  examination 
In  cases  deemed  appropriate  { as  permitted 
by  the  Senate  version) 

Third,  the  conference  substitute  eliminates 
the  provision  of  the  House   amendment   to 


the  effect  that  the  qualification  require- 
ments of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  which 
the  employee  must  meet  shall  In  every  case 
be  "current",  and.  in  Ueu  thereof.  Incorpo- 
rates the  parallel  provision  of  the  Senate 
version  to  the  effect  that  the  employee  must 
meet  qualification  requirements  of  the  Com- 
mission which  are  deemed  appropriate 
(Whether  or  not  technically  "current"  In 
every  case) . 

ACQUISITION  OF  CAREER  STATUS  BT  POSTAL  FIELD 
SERVICE  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  TEMPORARY  AP- 
POINTMENTS WITHOUT  DEFINITE  TIME  LIMI- 
TATIONS   IN    THE    COMPETITIVZ    CrVIL    SERVICE 

The  House  amendment  also  provided  for 
the  acquisition  of  competitive  status  by 
postal  field  service  employees  in  the  com- 
petitive civil  service,  serving  under  temporary 
appointments  without  definite  time  limita- 
tions, and  for  the  conversion  of  their  appoint- 
ments to  career  appointments  (except  em- 
ployees serving  In  the  positions  of  postmaster 
and  rural  carrier)  This  benefit  Is  conferred, 
under  the  House  amendment,  when — 

( 1 )  The  employee  completes,  without 
break  In  the  service  of  more  than  30  days,  at 
least  3  years  of  service  In  this  position  dur- 
ing each  of  which  he  has  been  paid  for  at 
least  700  hours  of  work; 

i2)  He  passes  a  suitable  unassembled, 
noncompetitive  examination; 

1 3 )  The  appointing  authority  recommends 
to  the  United  States  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion that  the  appointment  be  converted  to  a 
career  appointment  and  certifies  to  the  Com- 
mission that  the  work  performance  of  the 
employee  for  the  past  12  months  has  been 
satisfactory  and  that  straight  time  hours  as 
determined  by  the  past  12  months'  experi- 
ence of  career  substitutes  on  the  rolls  on  the 
date  of  the  certification  will  not  be  reduced 
solely  because  of  the  conversion;  and 

(4)  The  employee  meets  current  qualifica- 
tion requirements  of  the  Commission  and  Is 
otherwise  eligible  for  career  appointment. 

In  addition,  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vided, in  effect,  that  section  3302  of  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  which  established 
the  rule  that  not  more  than  one  career  sub- 
stitute employee  may  be  appointed  for  each 
five  regular  employees  (or  fraction  thereof) 
In  certain  categories  of  postal  field  service 
positions,  would  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  operation  of  the  House  amendment  If 
the  straight  time  hours  of  work  of  career 
substitute  employees  on  the  rolls  on  the 
date  of  certification  of  any  conversion  to 
career  status  would  not  be  reduced  solely 
because  of  the  conversion. 

The  conference  substitute  is  similar  to 
the  House  amendment  with  respect  to  the 
acquisition  of  competitive  status  and  con- 
version to  career  appointment  of  postal  field 
service  employees  in  the  competitive  clvU 
service,  except  for  the  following  changes. 

First,  the  conference  substitute  eliminates 
the  requirement  In  the  House  amendment 
that  the  required  3  years  of  service  of  postal 
field  service  employees  be  without  break  in 
service  of  more  than  30  days  as  Inconsistent 
with  the  objectives  of  this  legislation  Insofar 
as  it  pertains  to  the  postal  field  sen'lce,  thus 
adopUng  the  policy  of  the  Senate  bill  In  this 
respect. 

Second,  the  conference  substitute  changes 
the  requirement  of  the  House  amendment 
that  the  posuil  employee  pass  a  suitable 
"unassembled",  noncompetitive  examination 
to  a  requirement  that  the  postal  employee 
pass  a  suitable  non-competltlve  examination, 
thus  eliminating  the  requirement  of  the 
House  amendment  that  the  examination  in 
everv  case  be  "unassembled"  while  permit- 
ting the  use  of  the  unassembled  type  of  ex- 
amination in  cases  deemed  appropriate  (as 
permitted  by  the  Senate  version  ) . 

Third,  the  conference  substitute  elimi- 
nates the  provisions  of  the  House  amendment 
which  make  the  above-discussed  5  to  1  ratio 
of  regular  employees  to  career  substitute 
employees   In   the  postal  field   service   Inap- 


plicable with  respect  to  the  conversion  of  all 
postal  field  service  employees  to  career  status 
and  inserts,  in  lieu  of  such  provisions,  the 
language  of  the  Senate  version  which  makes 
all  such  conversions  of  postal  field  service 
employees  subject  to  the  5  to  1  ratio  provided 
by  section  3302  of  title  39  United  States 
Code.  Under  the  conference  substitute,  as 
in  the  Senate  version,  a  conversion  of  a 
postal  field  service  employee  to  career  status 
would  not  be  made  if  the  5  to  1  ratio  would 
be  violated  by  the  conversion  but  would  be 
held  in  abeyance  or  "stockpiled"  until  such 
time  as  the  5  to  1  ratio  would  not  be  violated 
by  the  conversion.  In  this  connection,  the 
conference  substitute  eliminates,  as  unneces- 
sary and  inappropriate  in  view  of  the  re- 
tention of  the  applicability  of  the  5  to  1 
ratio,  the  requirement  of  the  House  amend- 
ment that  the  appointing  authority  certify 
to  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  that  straight 
time  hours  of  career  substitutes  will  not  be 
reduced  by  any  conversions  of  postal  field 
service  employees  to  career  statvis. 

Fourth,  the  conference  substitute  elimi- 
nates the  provision  of  the  House  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  the  qualification  require- 
ments of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  which 
the  postal  field  service  employee  must  meet 
shall  In  every  case  be  "current",  and.  In  lieu 
thereof.  Incorporates  the  parallel  provision  of 
the  Senate  version  to  the  effect  that  the  em- 
ployee must  meet  qualification  requirements 
of  the  Commission  which  are  deemed  appro- 
priate (Whether  or  not  technically  "current" 
In  every  case) . 

In  addition,  the  conference  substitute  con- 
tains a  provision  similar  to  a  provision  of 
the  Senate  version  which  vests  specifically 
In  the  Postmaster  General  the  authority  to 
convert  the  appointment  of  the  postal  field 
service  employee  to  a  career  appointment 

REVISION  OF  EXISTING  LAW  PERTAINING  TO 
THE  MAKING  OF  INITIAL  APPOINTMENTS 
WrTHIN  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  COMPETITIVE  CIVIL 
SERVICE  ON    OTHER   THAN    A    PERMANENT   BASIS 

The  first  sentence  of  section  1310ia)  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1952.  as 
amended  t68  Stat  1115:  Note  to  section  3101 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  1964  edition, 
supplement  ID  places  a  statutory  ceiling  on 
the  number  of  permanent  Federal  employees 
in  the  competitive  civil  service  which  is  now 
set  at  110  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
permanent  employees  In  the  competitive  and 
excepted  service  on  September  1.  1950.  not 
Including  the  postal  field  service 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment eliminate  this  obsolete  110-percent 
ceiling.  TTie  House  amendment  provided  that 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  the  respective  executive  avithoritles  shall 
make  full  use  of  their  authority  to  require 
that  initial  appointments  to  positions  in  and 
outside  the  competitive  civil  service  shall 
be  made  on  other  than  a  permanent  basis. 
The  Senate  version  contained  similar  lan- 
guage, except  that.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
version  explicitly  stated  that  the  purpose  of 
this  requirement  was  'to  limit  the  number 
of  permanent  employees  to  that  required  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  Federal  civil  service". 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  these  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  version,  which  are  iden- 
tical in  purpose  and  effect  to  the  parallel 
provisions  of  the  House  amendment,  as  an 
explicit  statement  of  the  purpose  and  effect 
of  the  Senate  version,  the  House  amend- 
ment, and  the  conference  substitute  with  re- 
spect to  the  removal  of  the  obsolete  110  per- 
cent celling  and  to  avoid  any  implication 
that  Initial  appointments  on  a  permanent 
basis  cannot  be  made  at  all  under  the  con- 
ference substitute 

David   N    Henderson, 
Chas    H    Wilson, 
Richard  White, 
H    R    Gross, 
Edward  J.  Derwinski. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  HENDERSON  'during  the  read- 
ing'. Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Al- 
bert'. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  this  legislation  was  developed 
through  an  investigation  made  by  the 
Manpower  and  Civil  Service  Subcommit- 
tee of  our  Post  Oflace  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  with  the  cooperation  of  tlie 
Civil  Service  Commission.  The  investiga- 
tion disclosed  that  some  19.000  Federal 
employees  have  been  working  in  perma- 
nent Government  positions  but  have 
been  denied  career  status  through  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

S.  1320.  with  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  amendments.  pas,sed  the 
House  July  11,  1967,  by  voice  vote. 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
worked  out  a  compromise  of  the  com- 
paratively minor  differences  and  the 
conference  agreement  represents  legis- 
lation that  will  carry  out  the  intention 
of  the  House  to  correct  the  situation  dis- 
closed by  our  subcommittee  investiga- 
tion. 

The  Senate  version  excluded  "overseas 
limited  appointments"  from  coverage  of 
the  bill — a  provision  not  in  the  House 
version — and  the  conferees  agreed  on 
this  exclusion,  which  is  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  the  overall  purposes  of 
the  legislation. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  the  House  pro- 
vision to  grant  properly  qualified  em- 
ployees career  status  after  3  years  of 
satisfactory  service,  in  lieu  of  the  Sen- 
ate's requirement  for  4  years  of  service 
plus  certification  that  the  individual's 
work  is  "equivalent"  to  work  of  employ- 
ees appointed  through  the  regular  com- 
petitive procedure. 

Both  Senate  and  House  versions  re- 
quired the  employees  to  take  "suitable 
noncompetitive  examinations"  to  qualify 
for  career  status,  but  the  House  further 
defined  this  as  nn  unassembled  noncom- 
petitive examination.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  remove  the  "unassembled" 
definition,  in  order  that  the  noncompeti- 
tive examinations  which  are  given  may 
be  properly  adapted  to  suit  all  of  the 
individual  positions  concerned. 

■With  respect  to  the  postal  employees 
who  othenvise  qualify,  the  Senate  bill 
made  appropriate  provision  by  amend- 
ment to  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  ixistal  code, 
whereas  the  House  bill  coupled  both 
postal  and  other  employees  together  to 
accomplish  the  same  objective  in  title 
5,  United  States  Code.  The  conference 
agreement  makes  the  appropriate 
changes  in  title  39  for  postal  employees. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  conference 
agreement  maintains  in  effect  the  his- 
toric ratio  of  regular  postal  employees 
to  substitute  postal  employees  at  5  to  1. 

Since  one  result  of  this  legislation  will 
be  that  emolovees  holding  temporary 
appointments  in  permanent  positions 
who  do  not  qualify  for  conversion  to 
career  appointments  will  be  separated, 
the  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  for  a  240-day  grace  pe- 


ricxl  before  any  such  nonqualifying  em- 
ployee is  automatically  separated. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  bill 
proposed  revisions  of  existing  law  per- 
taining to  the  making  of  initial  appoint- 
ments within  and  outside  the  competi- 
tive civil  service  on  other  than  a 
permanent  basis.  The  existing  law  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  sentence  of  section 
1310iai  of  the  Supplemental  Appropri- 
ation Act,  1952— annotated  to  section 
3101  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  That 
.sentence  places  a  statutory  ceiling  on 
the  number  of  permanent  employees  in 
the  competitive  civil  service,  now  set  at 
110  percent  of  the  total  number  of  per- 
manent employees  on  September  1.  1950, 
excluding  the  Po.stal  Field  Service. 

The  Senate  bill,  in  addition  to  the 
language  of  the  House  bill  which  elimi- 
nates the  obsolete  110-percent  ceihng. 
explicitly  stales  that  the  pui-pose  of  that 
ceiling  was  "to  limit  the  number  of  per- 
manent employees  to  that  required  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  Federal  civil  .serv- 
ice." The  conference  agreement  adopts 
these  additional  Senate  provisions, 
which  are  deemed  to  be  desirable  ex- 
planatory material  with  respect  to  the 
identical  purposes  and  effects  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  revisions  of 
the  existing  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  agree- 
ment represents  an  excellent  and  long- 
needed  measure.  It  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Government,  in  accord  with 
long-standing  conpressional  policy  that 
permanent  career  positions  in  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  filled  by  qualified  ca- 
reer appointees,  and  fair  to  the  employ- 
ees who  have  earned  and  deserve  career 
appointments  in  recognition  of  their 
substantial  terms  of  Government  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  CaroUna? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  'S. 
602  >  to  revise  and  extend  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965, 
and  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 


The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (Rept.  No.  706) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S  602) 
to  revise  and  extend  the  Appalachian  Region- 
al Development  Act  of  1965.  and  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965.  having  met.  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows;  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  insert  the  following; 
TITLE  I— .APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT  ACT   AMENDMENTS   OF    1967 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1967". 

Sec  102  Section  102  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (herein- 
after in  this  title  referred  to  as  "the  Act") 
is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (7);  (2)  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  i8)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
period;   and   (3i    by  striking  out  clause   (9). 

Sec.  103.  Section  105  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"administrative  expenses  or  the  commission 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  For  the  period  ending  on 
June  30.  1967.  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Thereafter,  such  expenses  shall 
be  paid  50  per  centum  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  50  per  centum  by  the  States 
in  the  region,  except  that  the  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Cochalrman.  his  alternate,  and  his 
staff  shall  be  paid  solely  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  share  to  be  paid  by  each  State 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission.  The 
Federal  Cochalrman  shall  not  participate  or 
vote  in  such  determination.  No  assistance  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to  any 
State  or  to  any  political  subdivision  or  any 
resident  of  any  State,  nor  shall  the  State 
member  of  the  Commission  participate  or 
vote  in  any  deternilnation  by  the  Commis- 
sion whUe  such  State  is  delinquent  In  pay- 
ment of  Its  share  of  such  expenses. 

"(bj  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Commission,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
not  to  exceed  81.700,000  for  the  two-fiscal- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1969  Not  to  ex- 
ceed $400,000  of  such  authorization  shall  be 
available  for  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman,  his  alternate,  and  his  staff  Un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations  under 
the  authorization  in  this  section  pnor  to 
amendment  by  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  Amendments  of  1967  shall 
remain  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, as  amended,  until  expended." 

Sec.  104.  Clause  (7)  of  section  106  of  the 
Act.  entitled  "administrative  powers  of  the 
COMMISSION  ".  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  enter  Into  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, leases  i  including,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  lease  of  office 
space  for  any  term  expiring  no  later  than 
June  30.  1971 ) .  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in 
carrving  out  Its  functions  and  on  such  terms 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  (which  is  hereby  so  authorized 
to  the  extent  not  otherwise  prohibited  by 
law)  or  with  any  State,  or  any  political  sub- 
division, agency,  or  instrumentality  thereof, 
or  with  any  person,  firm,  association,  or 
corporation." 

Sec.  105   Title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
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Inaertlng  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
aa  follows: 

"COMMISSION     EMPLOYEE     PROTECTIONS 

"S«c.  109.  Section  5334ia)  of  title  5.  United 
State  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'For  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection,  an  Individual 
employed  by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission under  section  106(a)  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  or 
by  a  regional  commission  established  pursu- 
ant to  section  502  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  under 
section  506(2)  of  such  Act.  who  was  a  Fed- 
eral employee  Immediately  prior  to  such  em- 
ployment by  a  commission  and  within  six 
months  after  separation  from  such  employ- 
ment Is  employed  tn  a  position  to  which  this 
subchapter  applies,  shall  be  treated  as  if 
transferred  from  a  position  In  the  executive 
branch  to  which  this  subchapter  does  not 
apply."." 

Sec.  106.  Section  201  of  the  Act  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"APPALACHIAN   DEVELOPMtNT   HIGHWAY    SYSTEM 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  a  high- 
way system  which.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Interstate  System  and  other  Federal-aid 
highways  in  the  Appalachian  region,  will 
op)en  up  an  area  or  areas  with  a  develop- 
mental potential  where  commerce  and  com- 
munication have  been  inhibited  by  lack  of 
adequate  access,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Secretary' I  Is  ;mthorlzed  to  assist  In 
the  construction  of  an  Appalachian  devel- 
opment highway  system  and  local  access 
roads  serving  the  Appalachian  region  The 
provisions  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
that  are  applicable  to  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  Federal-aid  primary  and  sec- 
ondary highways,  and  which  the  Secretary 
determines  are  not  Inconsl.stent  with  this 
Act.  shall  apply,  respectively,  to  the  devel- 
opment highway  system  and  the  local  access 
roads.  Construction  on  the  development 
highway  system  shall  not  exceed  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  miles.  Construction  of 
local  access  roads  shall  not  exceed  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  miles  that  will  serve 
specific  recreational,  residential,  educational, 
commercial.  Industrial,  or  other  like  facili- 
ties or  will  facilitate  a  school  consolidation 
program. 

"(b)  The  Comml'J.slon  sh.iU  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  Its  designations  of  ( 1)  the  general 
corridor  location  and  termini  of  the  devel- 
opment highways.  (2i  local  access  roads  to 
be  constructed,  r3>  priorities  for  the  con- 
struction of  segments  of  the  development 
highways,  and  (4)  other  criteria  for  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section.  Before  anv 
St.ite  member  participates  In  or  votes  on  such 
designations,  he  shall  have  obtained  the 
recommendations  of  the  State  highway  de- 
partment of  the  State  which  he  represents. 

"(C)  In  no  event  shall  the  Secretary  assist 
In  any  construction  (Including  right-of-way 
acquisition)  which  would  require  for  Its  com- 
pletion the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
(Other  than  funds  available  under  title  23. 
United  States  Codei  In  excess  of  the  ap- 
propriations authorization  In  subsection  (g). 
On  Its  completion  each  development  highway 
not  already  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  sys- 
tem shall  be  added  to  such  system  and  each 
development  highway  and  local  access  road 
shall  be  required  to  be  maintained  by  the 
State  as  provided  for  Federal-aid  highways 
In  title  23.  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  In  the  construction  of  highways  and 
roads  authorized  under  this  section,  the 
States  may  give  special  preference  to  the  use 
of  materials  and  products  Indigenous  to  the 
Appalachian  region. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  research  and  de- 
velopment In  the  use  of  coal  and  coal  prod- 
ucts In  highway  construction  and  main- 
tenance, the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quire each  participating  State,  to  the  maxi- 


mum extent  possible,  to  use  coal  derivatives 
in  the  construction  of  not  to  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  roads  authorized  under  this 
Act. 

"(fl  Federal  assistance  to  any  construc- 
tion project  under  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  proj- 
ect, unless  the  Commission  determines  that 
Esslstance  in  excess  of  such  percentage  Is 
required  in  fiirtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  but  in  no  event  shall  such  Federal 
assistance  exceed  70  per  centum  of  such 
costs. 

"(gi  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
$715,000,000  for  the  four-flscal-year  period 
ending  June  30.  1971. 

"(h)(1)  When  a  participating  State  pro- 
ceeds to  construct  a  segment  of  a  develop- 
ment highway  without  the  aid  of  Federal 
funds,  in  accordance  with  all  procedures  and 
requirements  applicable  to  the  construction 
of  segments  of  Appalachian  development 
highways  with  such  funds,  except  Insofar  as 
such  procedures  and  requirements  limit  a 
State  to  the  construction  of  projects  for 
which  Federal  funds  have  previously  been  ap- 
propriated, the  Secretary,  up>on  application  by 
the  State  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission, Is  authorized  to  pay  to  the  State  the 
Federal  share  not  to  exceed  70  per  centum 
of  the  costs  of  the  construction  of  such  seg- 
ment, from  any  sums  appropriated  and  allo- 
cated to  such  State  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  commitment  or  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
funds  for  segments  of  development  highways 
constructed  under  this  subsection,  and  shall 
not  Increase  the  limitation  on  construction 
in  subsection  (c) ." 

Sec  107.  Section  202  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"DEMONSTRATION-    HEALTH    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  adequate  health  facilities  and  serv- 
ices to  the  economic  development  of  the  re- 
gion, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  for 
the  planning,  construction,  equipment,  and 
operation  of  multlcounty  demonstration 
health  projects.  Including  hospitals,  regional 
health  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers,  and 
other  facilities  and  services  necessary  to 
health.  Grants  fcr  such  construction  (In- 
cluding the  acquisition  of  privately  owned 
facilities  not  operated  for  profit  and  Initial 
equipment)  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  title  VI  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291- 
291o),  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963  (77  Stat.  282),  and 
other  laws  authorizing  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  health-related  facilities,  without 
regard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to 
appropriation  authorization  ceilings  or  to 
allotments  among  the  States.  Grants  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of 
funds  speclflcally  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  Act  and  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  In  the  computation  of 
the  allotments  among  the  States  made  pur- 
suant to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

"(b)  No  grant  for  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  any  component  of  a  demon- 
stration health  project  shall  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  such  costs.  The  Federal  contribu- 
tion may  be  provided  entirely  from  funds 
authorized  under  this  section  or  In  combina- 
tion with  funds  provided  under  other  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs  for  the  construc- 
tion or  equipment  of  health-related  facili- 
ties. Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
limiting  the  Federal  share  In  such  other  pro- 
grams, funds  authorized  under  this  section 
may  be  used  to  Increase  Federal  grants  for 
component  facilities  of  a  demonstration 
health  project  to  a  maximum  of  80  per  cen- 
tum of  the  costs  of  such  facilities. 


"(C)  Grants  under  this  section  for  opera- 
tion (including  initial  operating  funds  and 
operating  deficits  comprising  among  other 
items  the  costs  of  attracting,  training,  and 
retaining  qualified  personnel)  of  a  demon- 
stration health  project,  whether  or  not  con- 
structed with  funds  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion, may  be  made  for  up  to  100  per  centum 
of  the  c(5Sts  thereof  for  the  two-year  period 
beginning,  for  each  component  facility  or 
service  assisted  under  any  such  operating 
grant,  on  the  flrst  day  that  such  facility  or 
service  is  In  operation  as  a  part  of  the  project. 
For  the  nextthree  years  of  operations  such 
grants  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of 
such  costs.  No  grant  for  operation  of  a 
demonstration  health  project  shall  be  made 
unless  the  facility  Is  publicly  owned,  or 
owned  by  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization, and  is  not  operated  for  profit 
No  grants  for  operation  of  a  demonstration 
health  project  shall  be  made  after  five  years 
following  the  commencement  of  the  Initial 
grant  for  operation  of  the  project  No  such 
grants  shall  be  made  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  satis- 
fled  that  the  operation  of  the  project  will 
be  conducted  under  efficient  management 
practices  designed  to  obviate  operating 
deficits.  Notwithstanding  section  104  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  554).  a  health-related 
facility  constructed  under  title  I  of  that 
Act  may  be  a  component  of  a  demonstra- 
tion health  project  eligible  for  operating 
grant  assistance  under  this  section. 

"(di  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  provide  f'.Tds 
to  the  Commission  for  the  support  of  Its 
Health  Advisory  Committee  and  to  make 
gmnts  for  ?xpenses  of  planning  necessary 
for  the  development  and  operation  of  demon- 
stration health  projects  for  the  region.  The 
amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  not  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  such  expenses. 

"(e)  Not  to  exceed  S50.000  000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30.  1969. 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 

Sec  108.  Subsection  (I)  of  section  203  of 
the  Act.  entitled  "Land  Stabilization,  Con- 
servation, and  Erosion  Control",  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(I)  Not  to  exceed  $19,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30.  1969. 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 

Sec.  109.  Section  204  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (bl  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  subsections 
(b)  and  (c) : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide  technical  assistance. 
mnke  grants,  enter  into  contracts,  or  other- 
wise provide  funds,  flrst  to  colleges,  univer- 
sities and  other  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation (with  priority  to  land  grant  schools;, 
and  thereafter  to  forest  products  research 
Institutions  In  the  region  and  other  appro- 
priate public  and  private  organizations, 
which  schools.  Institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions have  the  demonstrated  capability  to 
perform  such  research,  for  Appalachian 
hardwood  products  research.  Including  Inves- 
tigations, studies,  and  demonstrations,  which 
will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Funds 
shall  be  provided  only  for  programs  and 
projects  which  will  contribute  significantly 
to  the  development  of  ( 1 )  Appalachian  hard- 
wood technology.  (2)  new  or  improved  uses 
of  Appalachian  hardwood  resources.  (3)  new 
or  improved  processes  or  methods  for  pro- 
ducing hardwood  products,  or  (4)  new  or 
improved  markets  for  such  products.  Funds 
under  this  section  shall  be  provided  solely 
out  of  sums  specifically  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act.  and  shall 
not  be  taken  Into  account  In  the  allocation 
or  distribution  of  funds  pursuant  to  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

"(c)  Not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  of  the  funds 
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authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1969. 
shall  t)e  available  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section." 

Sec.  no.  (a)  Clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  205  of  the  Act.  entitled  "Mining 
Area  Restoration",  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  miike  financial  contributions  to 
States  in  the  region  to  seal  and  fill  voids  m 
abandoned  coal  mines  and  abandoned  oil  and 
gas  wells,  and  to  reclaim  and  rehabilitate 
:ands  afiected  by  the  strip  and  surface  min- 
ing and  processing  of  coal  and  other  minerals, 
mcludlng  lands  affected  by  waste  piles,  in 
accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
July  15,  1955  (30  U.S.C.  571  et  seq),  to  the 
extent  applicable,  without  regard  to  section 
2(b)  thereof  (30  U.S.C.  572(b)  )  or  to  any  pro- 
visions therein  limiting  assistance  to  anthra- 
cite coal  formation,  or  to  the  Commonwealth 
cf  Pennsylvania.  Grants  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  made  wholly  out  of  funds 
speclflcally  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
c:  carrying  out  this  Act." 

lb)  Strike  out  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  205  of  the  Act. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  205  of  the 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"lb)  For  the  fiscal  years  1966,  1967.  1968. 
and  1969,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Federal  share  of  mining  area 
restoration  projects,  including  reasonable 
planning  and  engineering  costs,  carried  out 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  con- 
ducted on  lands  other  than  federally  owned 
lands  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  thereof.  The  non-Federal  share  of 
the  total  cost  of  any  project  carried  out  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  In- 
clude reasonable  land  acquisition  costs  In- 
curred in  acquiring  land  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  implementing  such  project.  If 
such  land  is  acquired  after  the  date  of  en- 
,'ictment  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  AmendmentE  of  1967." 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
cf  section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Not  to  e.xceed  $30,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act 
for  the  two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June 
30,  19C9.  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section." 

Sec  111.  Subsection  (g)  cf  section  206  of 
the  Act.  entitled  "w-iter  p.esource  survey", 
IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1969, 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 

Sec.  112.  Part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"ASSISTANCE  FOR  PLANNING  AND  OTHER  PRE- 
LIMLNARY  EXPENSES  OF  PROPOSED  HOrSTNG 
PROJECTS  VNDER  SECTION  221  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL    HOUSING     ACT 

'Sec.  207.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  the  construction  cr  rehabilitation 
CI  housing  to  meet  the  needs  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  and  individuals, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Secretary')  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  loans  from  the  Appalachian  Hous- 
ing Fund  e.=tabllshed  by  this  section,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  nonprofit,  limited  dividend,  or  co- 
operative organizations,  cr  to  public  bodies, 
for  expenses  of  planning  and  of  obtaining  an 
insured  mortgage  for  a  housing  construction 
cr  rehabilitation  project,  under  section  221 
cf  the  National  Housing  Act  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  'section  221').  In 
any  area  of  the  Appalachian  region  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  to  have  significant 
potential  lor  future  growth. 

"lb)  No  grant  under  this  section  shall 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  those  administra- 
tive expenses.  Incident  to  planning  a  proj- 
ect and  obtaining  an  insured  mortgage  under 
section  221.   which  the   Secretary   considers 


not  to  be  recoverable  from  the  proceeds  of 
a  mortgage  Insured  under  such  section:  Pro- 
vided. That  no  grant  shall  be  made  to  an 
organization  established  for  profit. 

■■(C)  No  loan  under  this  section  shall 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  planning 
a  project  and  obtaining  an  insured  mortgage 
under  section  221,  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  preliminary  surveys  and  analyses  of  mar- 
ket needs,  preliminary  site  engineering  and 
architectural  fees,  site  options.  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  and  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  fees,  and  construction 
loan  fees  and  discounts.  Loans  may  be  made 
without  Interest,  or  at  any  market  or  below 
market  Interest  rate  authorized  for  a  mort- 
gage insured  under  section  221:  Provided, 
That  any  loan  made  to  an  organization  estab- 
lished for  profit  shall  bear  interest  at  the 
prevailing  market  rate  authorized  for  a 
mortgage  insured  under  such  section.  The 
Secretary  may,  except  in  the  case  of  a  loan 
to  an  organization  established  for  profit, 
waive  the  repayment  of  all  or  any  part  of 
a  loan  made  under  this  section,  including 
Interest,  which  he  finds  the  borrower  is  un- 
able to  recover  from  the  proceeds  of  a  mort- 
gage insured  under  section  221. 

"(d)  All  funds  allocated  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  de- 
posited In  a  fund  which  shall  be  known  &£ 
the  Appalachian  Housing  Fund  and  shall  be 
used  as  a  revolving  fund  by  the  Secretary 
for  carrying  out  such  purposes.  General  ex- 
penses of  administration  of  this  section  may 
be  charged  to  the  fund.  Moneys  In  the  fund 
not  needed  for  current  operation  may  be 
Invested  In  bonds  or  other  obligations  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the 
United  States. 

"(e)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-fiscal-year  period  ending  Jure  30.  1969. 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  211 
of  the  Act.  entitled  "vocational  EorcAxiON 
FACiLrriES".  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  word  "needed"  in  the  first  sentence,  the 
following:  "and  for  the  equipment  of  such 
facilities  and  other  school  facilities". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  211  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  826,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorised  in  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-flscal-year  pterlod  ending  June  30,  1969, 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 

Sec  114.  Subsection  ib)  of  section  212  of 
the  Act,  entitled  "sewage  treatment  works", 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30.  1969. 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 

Sec  115.  fa)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  (40  U.SC.  461(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (8) 
and  all  of  clause  (9)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(9)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, for  comprehensive  planning  for  the 
Appalachian  region  as  defined  by  section  403 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965;  and 

"(10)  local  development  districts,  certified 
under  section  301  cf  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965,  for  compre- 
hensive planning  for  their  entire  areas,  or  for 
metropolitan  planning,  urban  planning, 
county  planning,  or  small  municipality  plan- 
ning within  such  areas  in  the  Appalachian 
region,  and  for  planning  for  Appalachian 
regional  programs." 

(b)  The  proviso  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "States"  the 
words  "and  local  development  districts". 

Sec  116.  Section  214  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"StrPPLEMENTS  TO  FEDEP-AL  GRANT-IN-AID 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  214.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  peo- 
ple.   States,   and   local    communities   of   the 


region.  Including  local  development  districts. 
to  take  maximum  advantage  of  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  las  hereinafter  defined)  for 
which  they  are  eligible  but  for  which,  because 
of  their  economic  situation,  they  cannot  sup- 
ply the  required  matching  share,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  provide  funds  to  the 
Federal  Cochalrman  to  be  used  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  increasing  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  projects  under  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs,  as  hereafter  defined,  above  the 
fixed  maximum  portion  of  the  cost  of  such 
projects  otherwise  authorized  by  the  appli- 
cable law.  Funds  shall  be  so  provided  for 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  which 
funds  are  available  under  the  Acts  author- 
izing such  programs  and  shall  be  available 
without  regard  to  any  appropriation  author- 
ization ceilings  In  such  Acts.  Any  finding,  re- 
port, certification,  or  documentation  required 
to  be  submitted  to  the  head  of  the  depairt- 
ment.  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
Federal  Government  responsible  for  the  -"d- 
mlnistratlon  of  any  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram shall  be  accepted  by  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman  with  respect  to  a  supplemental 
grant  for  any  project  under  such  pr':>gram 

"(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  such  costs 
shall  not  be  Increased  in  excess  of  the  per- 
centages established  by  the  Commission,  and 
shall  in  no  event  exceed  80  per  centum 
thereof. 

"(c)  The  term  'Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams' as  used  in  this  section  means  those 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by 
this  Act  for  the  construction  or  equipment 
of  faciaties.  and  all  other  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  authorized  on  or  before  De- 
cember 31,  1967,  by  -Acts  other  than  this  Act 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  or  the  construc- 
tion or  equipment  of  facilities.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  grant-in-aid  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  following  Acts:  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act;  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act;  title 
VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act;  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963;  Library 
Services  Act;  Federal  Airport  Act:  part 
IV  of  title  III  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934;  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963:  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965;  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958.  The  term  shall  not  Include  (A)  the 
program  for  the  construction  of  the  develop- 
ment highway  system  authorized  by  section 
201  of  this  Act  or  any  other  program  relat- 
ing to  highway  or  road  construction,  or  (B) 
any  other  program  for  ■which  loans  or  other 
Federal  financial  assistance,  except  a  grant- 
in-aid  program,  is  authorized  by  this  or  any 
other  Act. 

"  I  d  I  Not  to  exceed  $97,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-fiscal-year  peri(Dd  ending  June  30.  1969, 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 

Sec  117.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
221  of  the  Act.  entitled  "maintenance  op 
effort".  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "exclu- 
sive of  Federal  funds."  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "exclusive  of  expendi- 
tures for  participation  in  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  and 
exclusive  of  local  funds  and  Federal  funds.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "Highways" 
the  following:  "and  expenditures  of  local 
funds  and  Federal  funds". 

Sec  118.  Section  223  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"PROGRAM    IMPLEMENTATION 

"Sec.  223.  No  program  or  project  author- 
ized under  any  section  of  this  title  shall  be 
Implemented  until  (1)  applications  and 
plans  relating  to  the  program  or  project  have 
been  determined  by  the  responsible  Federal 
official  to  be  compatible  with  the  provisions 
and  objectives  of  Federal  laws  which  he  ad- 
ministers that  are  not  inconsistent  with  this 
Act.  and  1 2)  the  Commission  has  approved 
such  program  or  project  and  has  determined 
that  it  meets  the  applicable  criteria  under 
section  224  and  will  contribute  to  the  devel- 
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opment  of  the  region,  which  determination 
shall  be  controlling." 

Sec  119.  la)  Subsection  lai  of  section  224 
of  the  Act,  entitled  ■program  development 
c«rrsiitA".  is  amended  i  1 1  by  strllting  out  "In 
developing  recommendations  on  the"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof:  "In  considering": 
and  (2)  by  strtlcing  out  "within  those  recom- 
mendatloiia". 

(bi  Subsection  (bi  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  1 1 )  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(1)  to 
aasist  establishments  relocating  from  one 
area  to  another.  " 

Sec.  120.  Section  302  of  the  Act.  entitled 

"GRANTS  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF 
LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS  AND  FOR  RE- 
SEARCH      AND       DEMONSTRATION       PROJECTS".      iS 

amended  by  (1  (  strllting  out  subsections  la) 
through  icf.  (2)  redesignating  subsection 
(d)  as  subsection  (e);  and  (3i  inserting  the 
following  new  subsections  la)   through  (d)  : 

"lai   The  President  Is  authorized — 

"( 1 )  to  make  grants  to  the  Commission  for 
administrative  expenses,  including  technical 
services,  of  local  development  districts,  but 
lAi  the  amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  not 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  expenses,  (Bi 
no  grants  for  administrative  expenses  shall 
be  made  for  a  local  development  district  for 
a  period  In  excess  of  three  years  beginning  on 
the  date  the  initial  grant  is  made  for  such 
development  district,  and  (C)  the  local  de- 
velopment district  contributions  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited 
to  space,  equipment,  and  services,  and 

"i2i  to  make  grants  to  the  Commission 
for  investigation,  research,  studies,  technical 
assistance,  and  demonstration  projects,  and 
for  training  programs,  but  not  for  construc- 
tion purposes,  which  will  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
make  a  survey  and  study  of  acid  pollution 
in  the  region  resulting  from  mining  activities 
and  the  effects  of  such  pollution,  in  full  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  other  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and 
local  departments  and  agencies,  with  the 
objective  of  developing  a  comprehensive  ac- 
tion program  for  the  appropriate  control, 
reduction,  or  elimination  of  such  pollution 
in  the  region  or  the  eHects  of  such  pollution. 
The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  report,  including  specific  recommen- 
dations for  such  program  and  for  the  policies 
under  which  It  should  be  conducted,  and 
the  President  shall  submit  the  report  to  the 
Congress,  together  with  his  recommen- 
dations, not  later  than  March  31.  1969  The 
study  shall,  among  other  matters — 

'lii  Identify  sources  of  acid  mine  pollu- 
tion in  the  region  and  their  type,  area,  owner- 
ship, and  other  ctiaracterlstlcs;  the  relative 
contribution  of  each  source:  and  the  impact 
of  each  source  on  water  quality  in  the 
streams  affected. 

"(2)  Identify  present  and  potential  water- 
iwlng  and  other  activities  which  are  affected 
by  acid  mine  pollution  in  the  region,  or  origi- 
nating In  the  region,  and  the  economic  and 
social  costs  and  effects  attributable  to  such 
pollution. 

"  I  3 )  Identify  known  methods  and  costs  for 
the  control  and  abatement  of  acid  mine  p'O'- 
lutlon. 

"1 4)  Estimate  economic  and  social  bene- 
fits, public  and  private,  that  are  likely  to  re- 
sult from  reducing  to  various  levels  acid  mine 
pollution  In  the  streams  of  the  region  and 
Identify  the  types  of  beneficiaries  and  the 
relative  distribution  of  the  benefits  to  such 
beneficiaries. 

"(5)  Consider  the  appropriate  roles  of 
Federal.  State,  and  private  Interests  In  pro- 
grams for  the  control,  reduction,  or  elimina- 
tion of  acid  mine  pollution  in  the  region  and 
the  relative  costs  which  each  should  bear.  In- 
cluding specifically  (A)  the  extent,  if  any.  to 
which  private  Interests  can  bear  the  cost  of 


such  programs  within  the  economics  of 
mining  activity.  (B)  the  effectiveness  of  past 
action  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  units  of 
government  In  remedying  or  controlling  the 
adverse  effects  of  acid  mine  pollution.  (C) 
relationships  which  might  be  established 
among  Federal,  State,  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment, and  with  private  Interests,  or  Im- 
plementing and  funding  such  programs, 
and  iD)  the  need  for  appropriate  Federal 
and  State  legislation,  including  adequate  en- 
forcement provisions,  for  such  programs. 

"(6 1  Formulate  a  program  for  the  appro- 
priate control,  reduction,  or  elimination  of 
acid  mine  pollution  in  the  region,  including 
the  Identification  of  specific  objectives  and 
costs,  with  due  consideration  to:  (A)  the 
developmental  effects  of  the  program,  (B)  the 
economic  benefits  of  the  program  In  relation 
to  costs,  (C)  the  social  effects  of  the  program. 
(D)  the  avoidance  of  unwarranted  financial 
gain  to  private  Interests,  and  (E)  the  types 
and  sources  of  aid  required  to  accomplish  the 
program. 

"(c)  (li  The  Commission  shall,  as  required 
by  the  President,  maintain  accurate  and 
complete  records  of  transactions  and  activi- 
ties financed  with  Federal  funds  and  report 
thereon  to  the  President.  The  records  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  available  for  audit  with 
respect  to  such  grants  by  the  President  and 
the  Comptroller  General  or  their  duly  author- 
ized representatives. 

"(2)  Recipients  of  Federal  assistance  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Commission,  maintain  accurate 
and  complete  records  of  transactions  and 
activities  financed  with  Federal  funds  and 
report  thereon  to  the  Commission.  Such 
records  shall  be  available  for  audit  by  the 
President,  the  C-omptroller  General,  and  the 
Commission  or  their  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives. 

•'Id  I  Not  to  exceed  $11,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-tlscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1969. 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 
Not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  of  such  authoriza- 
tion shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (b) ." 

Sec.  121.  Section  303  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"PROJECT    APPROVAL 

"Sec.  303.  An  application  for  a  grant  or  for 
any  other  assistance  for  a  program  or  project 
under  this  Act  shall  be  made  through  the 
State  member  of  the  Commission  represent- 
ing such  applicxnt.  and  such  State  member 
shall  evaluate  the  application  for  approval. 
Only  applications  for  programs  and  projects 
which  are  approved  by  a  State  member  as 
meeting  the  requirements  for  assistance 
under  the  Act  shall  be  approved  for  assist- 
ance. No  project  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Commission  unless  the  Commission  is  satis- 
fied that  the  project  will  be  prop>erly  admin- 
istered, operated,  and  maintained." 

Sec.  122.  Section  401  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"authorization     op     APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  401.  In  addition  to  the  appropria- 
tions authorized  In  section  105  and  in  section 
201  for  the  Appalachian  development  high- 
way system  and  local  access  roads,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President,  to  be  available  until  expended,  not 
to  exceed  $170,000,000  for  the  two-flscal-year 
period  ending  June  30,  1969,  to  carry  out  this 
Act." 

Sec.  123.  (a)  Section  403  of  the  Act,  en- 
titled "DEFINITION  OF  APPALACHIAN  REGION".  IS 

amended — 

1 1 )  by  Inserting  In  the  clause  relating  to 
the  counties  in  Alabama  after  "Jefferson."  the 
following:  "Lamar,"  and  after  "Morgan,"  the 
following:  "Pickens,": 

(2 1  by  Inserting  after  the  clause  relating 
to  the  counties  In  Maryland  the  following: 

"In  Mississippi,  the  counties  of  Alcorn, 
Benton,     Chickasaw.     Choctaw,     Clay,     Ita- 


wamba, Kemper.  Lee.  Lowndes,  Marshall, 
Monroe,  Noxubee.  Oktibbeha,  Pontotoc,  Pren- 
tiss, Tippah.  Tishomingo.  Union.  Webster, 
and  Winston: 

"In  New  York,  the  counties  of  Allegany 
Broome,  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua,  Che- 
mung, Chenango,  Cortland,  Delaware.  Otsego 
Schoharie.  Schuyler.  Steuben.  Tioga,  and 
Tompkins;";  and 

|3)  by  inserting  in  the  clause  relating  to 
the  counties  In  Tennessee  after  "Campbell" 
the  following:  "Cannon.". 

lb)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  colon  following  "West  Vir- 
ginia" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  period 
and  by  striking  out  all  of  the  remainder  o: 
such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"No  recommendation  for  any  change  In  the 
definition  of  the  Appalachian  region  as  set 
forth  In  this  section  shall  be  proposed  or  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission  without  a  prior 
resolution  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, directing  a  study  of  such  change." 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

ACT  OF   1965 

Sec.  201.  Subsection  la)  of  section  503  o: 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  the  semi- 
colon after  clause  i2i.  Inserting  a  commii, 
and  the  following:  "Including  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  long-range  eco- 
nomic plan  approved  by  the  Secretary;". 

Sec.  202.  Subsection  (O  of  section  505  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"Not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  subsec- 
tion for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated  by 
the  Secretary  to  each  regional  commission  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section." 

Sec.  203.  Section  509  of  the  Public  Work,' 
and   Economic   Development   Act   of    1965   i 
amended   by   redesignating  such   section   a? 
section   510   and   by    inserting   after   sectioi 
508  the  following  new  section  509: 

"SUPPLEMENTS     TO     FEDERAL     GRANT-IN-AID 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec  509.  lai  In  order  to  enable  the  Sta'es 
a:id  other  entities  within  economic  develop- 
ment regions  established  under  this  Act  to 
take  maximum  advantage  of  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  program.?  (as  hereinafter  defined)  for 
which  they  are  eligible  but  for  which,  be- 
cause of  tlietr  economic  situation,  they  can- 
not supply  the  required  matching  share,  the 
Secretary  shall,  once  a  comprehensive  long- 
range  economic  plan  established  pursuant  to 
clause  i2i  of  section  503(a)  Is  in  effect,  pro- 
vide funds  pursuant  to  specific  recommenda- 
tions, to  each  of  the  Federal  Cochalrmen  of 
the  regional  commissions  heretofore  or  here- 
after established  under  this  title,  to  be  used 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  projects  under  such  pro- 
grams above  the  fixed  maximum  portion  of 
the  cost  of  such  projects  otherwise  author- 
ized by  the  applicable  law.  No  program  or 
project  authorized  under  this  section  shall 
be  Implemented  until  ID  applications  and 
plans  relating  to  the  program  or  project  have 
been  determined  by  the  responsible  Federal 
official  to  be  compatible  with  the  provisions 
and  objectives  of  Federal  laws  which  he  ad- 
ministers that  are  not  inconsistent  with  this 
Act.  and  (2)  the  Regional  Commission  In- 
volved has  approved  such  program  or  project 
and  has  determined  that  It  meets  the  appli- 
cable criteria  under  section  504  and  will  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  the  region, 
which  determination  shall  be  controlling 
F\inds  may  be  provided  only  for  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  for  which  funds  are 
available  under  the  Act  authorizing  such  pro- 
grams. Funds  so  provided  shall  be  available 
without  regard  to  any  appropriation  author- 
ization ceilings  In  such  Act. 
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■■(bi  The  Federal  portion  of  such  costs 
shall  not  be  increased  In  excess  of  the  per- 
centages established  by  each  commission,  and 
shall  in  no  event  exceed  80  per  centum  there- 
of 

<ci  The  term  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams' as  used  In  this  section  means  all  Fed- 
era!  grant-in-aid  programs  In  existence  on 
or  before  December  31,  1967,  assisting  in  the 
acquisition  of  land  or  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  facilities,  including  but  not 
limited  to  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized 
by  title  I  of  this  Act  and  by  the  following 
Acts:  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act; 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act:  t'tle  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act:  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963;  Li- 
brary Services  Act;  Federal  Airport  Act:  part 
IV  of  title  III  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934;  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963;  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965;  and  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  The  term  shall  not  include  any 
program  In  which  loans  or  other  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance,  except  a  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram. Is  authorized  by  this  or  any  other  Act, 
Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
solely  out  of  fvinds  specifically  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
computation  of  allocations  among  the  States 
made  pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of 
law, 

■(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  for  each  of  the 
reeional  commissions  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for  the  period 
ending  June  30.  1968.  and  the  sum  of  $10,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969. 

•■(ei  An  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  through  the  State 
member  of  the  Commission  representing  such 
applicant,  and  such  State  member  shall  eval- 
uate the  application  for  approval.  Only  ap- 
plications for  programs  and  projects  which 
are  approved  by  a  State  member  as  meet- 
ing the  requirements  for  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  be  approved  for  assistance." 

ire.  204  The  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  title  VI  thereof  the  follow- 
ing ne'w  section: 

■'ADMINaSTRATION.    OPERATION.    AND 
MAINTENANCE 

•Sec.  604.  No  Federal  assistance  shall  be 
approved  under  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary 
is  satisfied  that  the  project  for  which  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  granted  will  be  properly 
and  efficiently  administered,  operated,  and 
maintained." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 

George  H  Fallon, 

Robert  E.  Jones. 

Jim  Wright. 

Ed  Edmondson, 

W'lLLiAM  C  Cramer. 

Fred  Schwengel. 

James  Cleveland, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Jennings  Randolph. 

Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

Joseph  Davies  Tydings. 

W.  B.  Spong. 

John  Sherman  Cooper, 

Len  B.  Jordan. 

Howard  H  Baker.  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  602)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965.  and  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 


1965,  submit  the  following  statement  in  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  strikes  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  inserts  a  substitute.  The 
Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House,  with  an  amend- 
ment which  Is  a  substitute  for  both  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  amendment  and 
the  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference  are 
noted  in  the  following  outline,  except  for  In- 
cidental changes  made  necessary  by  reason 
of  agreements  reached  by  the  conferees  and 
minor  and  clarifying  changes. 

title    I — AMENDMENT    TO    APPALACHIAN    RE- 
GIONAL   DEVELOPMENT    ACT    OF     1965 

References  to  "Act"  and  "section"  In  the 
portion  of  this  statement  which  relates  to 
title  I  of  the  bill  are  references  to  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965 
and  to  sections  of  that  Act. 

SecfioTi  201.  Appalachian  highway  program 
Tlie  Senate  bill  amended  section  201  of 
the  Act  to  increase  the  maximum  authorized 
mileage  for  the  local  access  roads  program 
from  i.OOO  to  2.000  miles  The  House  amend- 
ment reduced  this  to  1.200  miles.  The  con- 
ference substitute  authorizes  1,600  miles  for 
access  roads. 
Section  207.  Demonstration  health  program 
Sections  202(0  and  202(d)  of  the  Act,  as 
they  appear  in  the  Senate  bill,  prescribe 
certain  limitations  on  grants  for  operating 
demonstration  health  projects,  authorize 
planning  grants,  and  provide  for  funds  to 
support  the  Commission's  Health  Advisory 
Committee  The  House  amendment  did  not 
contain  these  subsections.  The  conference 
substitute  contains  these  subsections  as  they 
appear  in  the  Senate  bill  but  with  twc 
modifications:  First,  operating  grants  may 
be  made  only  to  facilities  which  are  publicly 
owned,  or  owned  by  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organization,  which  are  not  oper- 
ated for  profit.  Second,  operating  grants 
may  not  be  made  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  satisfied 
that  the  operation  of  the  project  will  be  con- 
ducted under  efficient  management  practices 
designed    to   obviate    operating   deficits. 

Section  20i.  Timber  development  organi- 
zations 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  $4  million  for  a 
new  program  of  hardwood  research,  and 
eliminated  the  specific  authorization  of  funds 
In  existing  law  for  the  timber  development 
organization  program. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  $1  mil- 
lion to  continue  the  timber  development  or- 
ganization program,  and  eliminated  the 
proposed  new  research  program. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  w^th  three 
changes:  First,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  making  grants  or  contracts  to  carry  out 
the  research  program  must  provide  funds 
first  to  colleges,  universities  and  other  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  iwUh  priority 
to  land  grant  schools),  and  thereafter  to 
forest  products  research  institutions  In  the 
region  and  other  appropriate  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations.  Second,  such  schools,  in- 
stitutions, and  organizations  must  have  the 
demonstrated  capability  to  perform  the 
research.  Third,  the  authorization  Is  reduced 
to  $2  million. 

Section  21  i.  Supplements  to  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs 
(1)  Under  existing  law.  supplemental 
grants  may  be  made  only  for  appropriate 
grant-in-aid  programs  enacted  prior  to 
March  9,  1965,  the  date  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965.  The 
Senate  bill  broadened  section  214(a)  to  per- 


mit supplemental  grants  for  grant-in-aid 
programs  enacted  subsequent  to  that  date, 
including  programs  to  be  enacted  In  the 
future.  The  House  amendment  permitted 
supplemental  grants  only  for  grant-in-aid 
programs  enacted  on  or  before  August  1. 
1967. 

The  conference  substitute  permits  supple- 
mental grants  for  grant-in-aid  programs  en- 
acted on  or  before  December  31,  1967. 

(2  I  The  Senate  bill  authorized  $97  million 
for  the  two-fiscal-year  period  ending  In  1969 
to  carry  out  this  section.  The  House  amend- 
ment reduced  this  authorization  to  $71  mil- 
lion. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill  in  this  regard. 

Section  302.  Research  and  local  development 
district  administrative  expenses 

TTie  Senate  bill  authorized  for  the  two- 
fiscal-year  period  ending  In  1969  $13  million 
to  carry  out  section  302.  The  House  amend- 
ment reduced  this  authorization  to  $10  mil- 
lion. 

The  conference  substitute  sets  this  author- 
ization at  $11  million. 

TITLE    II AMENDMENTS    TO    PUBLIC    WORKS    AND 

ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT   ACT  OF    1965 

Supplemental   grants   under   title    V   of   the 

Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 

Act  of  1965 

1 1 )  The  Senate  bill  amended  title  V  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  to  require,  in  the  case  of  regional 
commissions  established  under  such  title, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  provide 
funds  for  supplemental  grants,  pursuant  to 
specific  recommendations,  for  each  such 
regional  commission,  once  a  long  range  eco- 
nomic plan  for  the  region  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  provide  supplemental  grants, 
pursuant  to  specific  recommendations  of 
each  regional  commission,  once  such  an  eco- 
nomic plan  has  been  established,  by  allocat- 
ing funds  to  the  heads  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and   agencies   for   that   purpose 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill  with  a  technical 
amendment  making  it  clear  that  the  Federal 
Cochalrman  of  each  regional  commission  will 
receive  the  funds  provided  for  his  commis- 
sion, 

i2)  The  Senate  bill  authorized  supple- 
mental grants  under  title  V  for  appropriate 
basic  grant-in-aid  programs  now  existing  or 
to  be  enacted  In  the  future  The  House 
amendment  limited  supplemental  grants  to 
grant-in-aid  programs  enacted  as  of  August 
1,  1967.  The  conference  substitute  permits 
supplemental  grants  for  programs  enacted  as 
of  December  31.  1967. 

Project  administration  under  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
The  House  amendment  added  a  new  sec- 
tion 604  to  title  VI  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  which 
provided  that  no  assistance  shall  be  approved 
under  that  Act  unless  the  responsible  Fed- 
eral official  is  satisfied  that  the  project  will  be 
properly  and  efficiently  administered,  op- 
erated, and  maintained. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Hoase  amendment  except  that  it  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  determine  the 
efficiency  of  the  project. 

George  H    Fallon, 

Robert  E    Jones. 

Jim  Wright 

Ed  Edmondson, 

William  C    Cramer. 

Fred  Schwengel. 

James  Cleveland, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FALLON  'during  the  reading*. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  of 
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the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  dispensed  with. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     ^Mr. 
ALBERT) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  on  this  bill 
met  for  2  days  and  the  differences  have 
been  resolved  in  what  I  think  Is  a  fair, 
modest,  reasonable  bill. 

I  should  point  out  at  the  outset  that 
the  mood  of  the  House  to  cut  spending 
has  been  preserved  by  the  conferees.  The 
overall  authorization  as  provided  by  the 
Senate  in  this  bill— section  401— was  cut 
in  the  House  committee  by  $53  million 
and  on  the  House  floor  by  an  additional 
$50  million.  The  Senate  receded  to  agree 
with  the  House  cuts  which  provide  an 
overall  authorization  for  this  program 
for  the  next  2  years  of  $170  million. 

Within  the  $170  million  total  authori- 
zation ceiling,  funds  for  the  supplemental 
grant-in-aid  section  were  restored  to  the 
Senate  figure  of  $97  million.  The  Senate 
wanted  this  figure  restored  because  the 
supplemental  assistance  programs  imder 
this  section  have  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  weapons  in  the  attack  on  Appa- 
lachian problems.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  full  amount  can  be  utilized,  and  the 
conferees  agreed  to  the  restoration. 

Section  202,  subsections  (c)  and  cd) 
of  the  demonstration  health  program 
section  as  they  appear  In  the  Senate  bill, 
which  prescribe  certain  limitations  on 
grants  for  operating  demonstration 
health  projects,  authorize  planning 
grants  and  provide  funds  to  support  the 
Appalachian  Commission's  Health  Advi- 
sory Committee,  which  were  not  con- 
tained in  the  House  amendment,  were 
adopted  by  the  House  conferees.  The  con- 
ference substitute  contains  these  sub- 
sections with  two  modifications: 

First.  Operating  grants  may  be  made 
only  to  facilities  which  are  specifically 
owned  or  operated  by  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organization  and  which  are  not 
operated  for  profit. 

Second.  Operating  grants  may  not  be 
made  unless  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  is  satisfied  that  the 
operation  of  the  project  will  be  con- 
ducted under  efficient  management  prac- 
tices designed  to  obviate  operating  defi- 
cits. 

The  i-emaining  changes  are  relatively 
minor. 

The  Senate  language  was  restored  in 
section  204  which  provides  a  program  for 
research  on  Appalachia  hardwood  prod- 
ucts. An  authorization  of  $2  million  for 
this  section  was  agreed  to.  Priority  must 
be  given  to  grants  to  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  other  Institutions  of  higher 
education  with  demonstrated  capability 
in  the  field. 

The  access  road  mileage  under  section 
201  in  the  Senate  bill  provided  a  maxi- 
mum mileage  of  2,000  miles.  The  House 
cut  this  figure  to  1,200  miles.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  maximum  mileage 
limit  of  1.600  miles. 

The  authorization  for  administrative 
expenses  of  local  development  districts 
and  for  research  under  section  302  was 
compromised  at  $11  million. 


Title  n  of  the  bill  which  deals  with 
the  other  regional  commissions  author- 
ized under  title  V  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
was  agreed  on  In  essentially  the  same 
form  approved  by  the  House. 

Senate  language  was  inserted  simply 
for  clarification.  There  was  no  substan- 
tive change  In  the  authorization  of  funds 
for  the  regional  commissions. 

With  these  few  exceptions,  the  House 
bill  was  accepted.  Virtually  all  House 
committee  amendments  were  accepted 
and  the  key  $50  million  cut  voted  by  the 
full  House  stands  in  the  conference  re- 
port. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  602. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer!  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ferees did  maintain  the  $50  million  re- 
duction in  authorizations  for  nonhlgh- 
way  programs  in  accordance  with  the 
decisive  action  which  was  taken  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  September  14,  as 
explained  In  the  conference  report,  .some 
$220  million,  as  contained  In  the  com- 
mittee-reported bill,  which  bill  itself  had 
been  cut  to  the  extent  over  $50  million 
from  the  Senate-passed  amount  by  the 
House  subcommittee,  being  subsequently 
reduced  by  the  floor  vote  to  $170  million. 
Thus,  the  $50  million  cut  in  authoriza- 
tion for  nonhlghway  Appalachian  pro- 
grams was  retained  in  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  amendment 
that  was  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  was  the  Wageonner  amendment 
relatinsr  to  the  operation  of  demonstra- 
tion health  facilities  which  amendment, 
in  effect,  struck  out  sub.sectlon  fO  of 
section  202  of  the  bill.  This  is  explained 
on  cage  14  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  now  before  us 
and  the  conference  report  speaks  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  were  able 
to  retain  certain  lansruage  that  limits 
expenditures.  I  refer  also  to  page  14  of 
the  report  which  relates  to  matching 
grants  being  made  only  to  facilities 
which  are  publicly  owned  and  are  oper- 
at4?d  by  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  or- 
eanization.  an  organization  not  operated 
for  a  profit:  and  thi.s  also  applies  only 
when  they  are  operated  imder  efficient 
management  procedures. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  main- 
tained practically  all  of  Its  positions  and 
the  actions  which  were  adopted  by  the 
House  during  Its  consideration  of  this 
matter  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  Senate  bill,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  all 
In  all  the  conferees  did  a  very  fine  job  on 
this  bin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  some  siuns 
which  were  increased  in  certain  pro- 
grams. However,  they  were  all  limited  by 
this  ceiling  figure  of  $170  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  increases  in  a  spe- 
cific program  such  as  loan  grants,  the 
conferees  felt  that  greater  emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  that  particular 
program,  as  compared,  for  instance,  to 


the  other  programs  under  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon  J 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  ihe  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FALLON.  Of  course  I  am  delighted 
to  j-ield  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman   from   South   Carolina    [Mr. 

DORN]. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon] 
for  his  untiring  efforts  and  great  leader- 
ship in  behalf  of  this  legislation,  as  well 
as  the  other  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  for  bringirig  this  con- 
ference report  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  consideration  of  the  membership  to- 
day. I  wholeheartedly  support  this  legis- 
lation and  hope  and  urge  that  this  con- 
ference report  be  unanimously  adopted 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  great 
honor  and  privilege  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
palachia of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, chaired  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  the  Honorable 
Robert  E.  Jones.  I  want  to  especially 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
for  his  untiring  efforts  and  for  his  great 
leadership  in  the  committee  and  here  in 
this  House  in  behalf  of  this  important 
legislation.  Mr.  Jones  is  keenly  aware  of 
the  needs  of  Appalachia  and  it  is  largely 
through  his  leadership  that  this  program 
has  become  truly  a  model  in  Federal- 
State  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  textile  industry  is  the 
largest  single  employer  of  persons  in  Ap- 
palachia. The  manmade-fiber  industry 
is  a  most  important  part  of  that  indus- 
try employing  many  thousands  of  per- 
sons in  Appalachia.  I  placed  in  the  com- 
mittee report  supplemental  views  de- 
tailing the  importance  of  this  great 
industry  to  this  region  of  our  country. 
Those  supplemental  views  follow: 

Additional  Views  or  Hon.  Wu-LIAM 
Jennings  Bryan  Dop.n 

I  wholeheartedly  support  S.  602  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
The  Appalachian  program  conceived  In  1965 
over  the  last  2  years  has  proved  to  be  a 
needed  and  necessary  one  for  the  region  and 
one  which  will,  I  believe  over  the  next  few 
years,  enhance  greatly  the  entire  economic 
development  of  the  region.  I  would  com- 
mend particularly  those  who  administer  the 
program  Including  the  former  Federal  Co- 
chairman  John  L.  Sweeney,  the  present  Fed- 
eral Cochairman  Joe  W.  Fleming  and  his 
alternate.  Fred  B.  Burke. 

one  of  the  most  important  Industries  m 
the  entire  Appalachian  region  and  one  whose 
growth  I  have  consistently  supported  and 
encouraged  Is  the  textile  industry.  During 
the  hearings  before  the  committee  testimony 
w.as  presented  which  underlines  a  problem 
which  threatens  to  affect  adversely  the  main- 
tenance and  expansion  of  manufacturing  em- 
ployment in  the  Appalachian  region.  On  be- 
half of  the  textile  industries,  testimony  and 
data  were  presented  indicating  that  to  an 
Impressive  degree  manufacturing  employ- 
ment In  Appalachia  is  concentrated  in  the 
man-made  fiber  producing  industry  and  the 
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textile  and  apparel  industries  utilizing  cot- 
ton, wool,  and  man-made  fibers.  A  large  and 
rapidly  rising  volimie  of  Imports  of  man- 
made  staple  fiber,  filaments,  and  filament 
yarn  and  textile  and  apparel  articles  of  cot- 
ton, wool,  and  man-made  fiber  are  threaten- 
ing to  impair  the  maintenance  of  employ- 
ment in  these  industries.  The  textile  indus- 
try spokesman  called  attention  to  the  foUow- 
Ing  facts: 

(1)  The  total  number  of  Jobs  In  the  tex- 
tile industry,  as  defined  above,  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region  Is  about  453,000. 

(2)  In  a  significant  number  of  counties  in 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama.  75  percent  or  more  of  all  manu- 
facturing jot)s  are  directly  in  this  textile 
Industry.  In  an  even  greater  number  of  coun- 
ties m  these  States  and  In  West  Virginia, 
from  50  to  75  percent  of  all  manufacturing 
Jobs  are  directly  in  the  textile  Industry.  In 
the  remaining  counties  of  the  Appalachian 
region,  the  textile  Industry  provides  not  less 
than  from  12  to  50  percent  of  all  manufac- 
turing jobs. 

(3)  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  textile 
industry  accounts  for  13  percent  of  all  manu- 
facturing lobs,  but  in  the  Appalachian  region 
this  industry  supplies  26  percent  of  all  manu- 
facturing ;obs.  If  the  counties  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  are  excluded,  the 
textile  Industry  supplies  41  percent  of  all 
manufacturing  jobs  in  the  .\ppalachlan  re- 
gion. 

(4)  Within  the  Appalachian  region  and 
the  area  within  50  miles  beyond  its  borders. 
the  textile  indvistry  accounts  for  a  total  of 
1.022.000  manufacturing  Jobs.  This  Is  nearly 
one-half  of  the  employment  in  the  textile  In- 
dustry In  tiie  Nation,  and  24  percent  of  total 
manufacturing  employment  in  that  enlarged 
area. 

(5)  While  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  governments  of  the  States  Included  in 
the  Appalachian  region  are  cooperating 
through  the  programs  developed  by  the  Com- 
mission in  an  increase  in  the  pace  of  eco- 
nomic activity  ■within  the  region.  Including 
the  creation  of  additional  jobs  in  the  manu- 
facturing sector.  Imports  of  man-made 
fibers  and  textile  products  of  cotton,  wool, 
and  man-made  fibers,  including  apparel,  are 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  Between  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1961.  and  the  calendar 
year  1966.  Imports  of  cotton  textiles  Increased 
by  72  percent,  wool  textiles  by  34  percent,  and 
man-made  fiber  textiles  by  146  percent. 

While  imports  of  cotton  textiles  are  subject 
to  regulation  for  the  next  3  years  under  the 
terms  of  the  extended  long-term  cotton  tex- 
tile arrangement,  there  is  no  system  of  pro- 
viding for  quantitative  limitation  on  imports 
of  man-made  fibers,  and  textile  products  In- 
cluding apparel  of  man-made  fiber  and  of 
wool.  The  textile  Industry  warned  the  com- 
mittee that  the  impact  of  these  mounting 
imports  of  man-made  fibers  and  textile  and 
apparel  products  of  all  fibers  in  the  U.S. 
market  will  be  heavily  centered  on  employ- 
ment in  the  Appalachian  region  as  a  result  of 
the  concentration  of  the  Industry's  employ- 
ment in  the  region.  Failure  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  Government  to  achieve  some  reason- 
able control  over  these  textile  Imports  could 
neutralize  the  benefits  for  the  Appalachian 
region  and  employment  within  the  region 
which  the  Federal  programs  authorized  by 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  are 
Intended  to  secure. 

I  realize  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  over  the 
regulation  of  foreign  trade,  and  is  therefore 
powerless  to  initiate  remedial  action  on  this 
textile  Import  problem.  I  therefore  take  this 
opportunity  to  present  this  information  to 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  with  a  request  that 
that  committee  give  the  matter  the  earliest 
practicable  consideration. 

Wn-LiAM  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
proval of  this  conference  report  repre- 
sents a  great  and  historic  milestone  in 
the  Ozarka  Region  of  Oklahoma,  Arkan- 
sas, Missouri,  and  Kansas. 

The  $20,000,000  authorized  for  this 
fiscal  year  and  next  year  will  break  the 
ground,  with  administrative  funds  and 
supplement  grants-in-aid.  for  major 
new  programs  in  vocational  education, 
conservation,  and  development  in  our 
region  of  the  country. 

Of  this  sum,  $5,000,000  is  authorized 
for  administration,  technical  assistance. 
and  research  by  the  Ozarka  Regional 
Commission,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Federal  Cochairman  William  Mc- 
Candless. 

The  balance  of  the  sum.  if  we  are  suc- 
cessful in  securing  appropriations,  will 
be  the  grant-in-aid  supplements  for  proj- 
ects of  regional  significance  in  the  area, 
contributing  directly  to  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  area. 

Next  to  the  Arkansas  River  develop- 
ment program,  this  is  the  brightest  star 
in  the  sky  today  to  lead  our  way  to 
economic  development  in  eastern  Okla- 
homa. I  deeply  appreciate  the  support 
which  this  program  has  received  from 
my  colleagues  from  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  I  am  also  extremely 
grateful  for  the  leadership  which  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  other  body  by 
U.S.  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris,  who  has 
been  an  outstanding  spokesman  for  re- 
gional development  and  the  Ozarka  pro- 
gram. With  the  able  assistance  of  our 
senior  Senator.  Hon,  Mike  Monroney, 
Senator  Harris  has  played  a  key  role  in 
the  advancement  of  the  Ozarka  program 
in  this  Congress. 

Let  us  now  go  forward  together  to 
secure  the  funds  which  are  authorized  by 
this  bill  to  advance  the  program. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  see  the  House  agree  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  Appalacliian  Regional  Act 
Amendments  of  1967.  One  of  the  out- 
standing features  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
gional program  is  the  demonstration 
health  projects.  During  my  service  in  the 
Congress,  I  have  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  health  legislation. 

The  demonstration  health  projects  in- 
cluded within  tlie  Appalacliian  Regional 
Commission  Act  has  been  one  of  the  most 
significant  steps  taken  in  recent  years 
toward  the  promotion  of  better  health  in 
the  Appalachian  region. 

Under  the  conference  report  the 
demonstration  health  projects  program 
should  move  forward.  A  health  project 
has  been  approved  for  Burke  County, 
N.C,  one  of  the  great  counties  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  that  final 
action  on  the  legislation  will  be  expedited 
and  that  we  shall  have  the  President's 
approval  within  the  next  several  days. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEA\'E  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.    FALLON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous   consent   that   all   Members 


have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert; .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTABLISHING  PROCEDURES  TO 
RELIE\rE  DOMESTIC  INDUSTRIES 
AND  WORKERS  INJURED  BY  IN- 
CREASED IMPORTS  FROM  LOW- 
WAGE  AREAS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  478 »  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  establish 
procedures  to  relieve  domestic  industries 
and  workers  injured  by  increased  im- 
ports from  low-wage  areas. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert" .  The  question  Is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration on  the  bill.  H.R.  478.  with  Mr. 
Brooks  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Per- 
kins] will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bell]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  to  establish  procedures  to  relieve 
domestic  industries  and  workers  injured 
by  increased  imports  from  low-wage 
areas.  Insofar  as  I  know,  all  the  Ameri- 
can industries  are  supporting  this  legis- 
lation. 

This  legislation  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, should  be  much  stronger,  is  long 
overdue.  The  coal  fields  of  eastern  Ken- 
tucky in  the  early  1950's  lost  their  mar- 
ket for  coal  on  the  eastern  seaboard  be- 
cause of  competition  from  residual  fuel 
oil.  largely  produced  by  slave  labor  in 
Venezuela.  And  that  situation  prevails 
throughout  the  whole  Appalachian  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  not  going 
to  solve  all  the  problems;  it  is  not  going 
to  upset  or  affect  any  existing  trade 
agreements  in  effect  at  the  present  time, 
but  it  will  have  an  impact  on  all  Ameri- 
can industry. 

I  personally  believe  it  will  help  protect 
the  textile  people  and  the  steel  people 
from  undue  competition  based  wholly 
upon  cheap  labor.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  perhaps  is  the 
foremost  authority  on  this  subject  in 
this  Chamber.  I  make  that  statement 
because  the  gentleman  has  studied  the 
impact  of  imports  on  American  employ- 
ment more  so  than  any  other  Member 
of  this  body.  He  has  not  only  studied 
it  since  he  became  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  the  last  10  years,  but  he  stud- 
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led  it  when  he  was  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Since  Mr.  Dent  came  to  the 
Congress  he  has  carried  on  a  continu- 
ous study,  official  or  otherwise. 

I  think  enough  of  us  here  remember 
when  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
first  took  an  official  look  into  the  im- 
pact of  imports  on  American  employ- 
ment, back  in  1961  and  1962.  At  that 
time,  he  chaired  an  ad  hoc  subcommit- 
tee esUblished  for  that  purpose.  The 
work  of  that  subcommittee  was  enor- 
mous, and  it  worked  tirelessly  under  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman. 

From  that  time  we  heard  John  Dent 
speak  out  on  trade.  He  started  alone,  and 
many  were  quick  to  dismiss  his  admoni- 
tions. What  happened  in  the  intervening 
years  is  not  germane  to  this  discussion. 
But  it  is  important  to  note,  however,  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  con- 
vened his  labor  subcommittee  on  August 
29.  1966,  to  begin  a  new  round  of  hear- 
ings on  the  legislation  before  us.  That 
was  more  than  1  year  ago.  Since  then, 
his  subcommittee  actually  heard  testi- 
mony for  over  6  months.  Several  under- 
took an  onsite  investigation  of  foreign 
producers  whose  production  is  exported 
in  large  part  to  the  United  States  and 
sold  in  competition  with  domestically 
produced  Koods.  The  point  of  all  this. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  H.R.  478  received 
more  consideration  than  any  other  bill 
I  am  aware  of.  It  was  debated  within  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  until 
finally  reported  on  September  13. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  today  consider- 
ing a  bill  conceived  and  authored  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  but  de- 
serving the  support  of  this  entire  body. 
Although  the  gentleman  carried  on  the 
struggle  for  this  legislation  almost  single- 
handedly  for  so  long,  we  now  recognize 
his  efforts  as  being  in  all  our  interests — 
and  especially  for  the  workers,  flrms.  and 
communities  we  represent,  who  find 
themselves  at  the  economic  mercy  of 
low-wage-produced  foreign  imports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  nothing  in  this 
bill  inconsistent  with  our  desire  for  un- 
derstanding and  exchange  through  trade. 
There  is  nothing  here  that  violates  our 
basic  policy  of  fair  trade.  There  is.  how- 
ever, a  new  avenue  of  approach  to  the 
problem  we  incur  by  unfair  and  dispro- 
portionate competition.  That  avenue  is 
a  recognition  and  consideration  of  the 
worker  and  his  community.  For  too  long 
we  have  measured  our  International  trade 
In  dollars  and  cents.  We  are  only  asking 
that  it  also  be  measured  in  terms  of  jobs. 

I  might  also  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  all  realize  a  fair  basis  as  the  ideal 
condition  for  exchange  of  goods.  Many  of 
our  sister  nations  have  wage  rates  which 
are  in  no  way  comparable  to  even  our 
minimum  wage.  Hopefully,  the  Dent  bill 
will  give  added  incentive  and  encourage- 
ment to  those  nations  and  their  Indus- 
tries to  raise  wage  levels.  Participation 
in  the  American  marketplace  is  a  very 
inviting  goal,  and  I  believe  this  could  be 
an  effective  device  to  elevate  living  con- 
ditions throughout  the  world.  When  all 
countries  apply  basic  labor  standards, 
then  all  countries  will  be  able  to  partici- 
pate In  the  wealth  of  nations. 

Mr.   Chairman,   before   concluding   I 


ivould  again  like  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  and  his  sub- 
committee. The  gentleman  is  an  expert 
in  this  area  and  it  was  only  through  his 
persistence  and  diligence  that  this  bill  is 
before  us  today.  His  subcommittee  has 
achieved  a  record  of  legislative  excel- 
lence, and  this  bill  is  totally  consistent 
with  that  record.  He  and  his  subcom- 
mittee deserve  our  appreciation  for  their 
devotion  and  application  to  the  finest  leg- 
islative principles. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  !Mr.  Dent] 
who  will  be  in  charge  of  the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Belli. 

Mr.  BELL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  478. 

Interest  in  the  impact  of  foreign  im- 
ports on  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
Nation  is  not  limited  to  one  or  another 
segment  of  our  structure. 

It  concerns  all  of  us. 

Recognizing  problems  inherent  in  for- 
eign trade  policies,  the  Congress  sev- 
eral years  ago  enacted  legislation  to  open 
a  channel  for  industry  to  present  griev- 
ances to  the  President. 

Labor,  however,  was  not  granted  ac- 
cess to  th's  channel. 

During  hearings  on  H  R.  478,  it  be- 
came clear  that  labor — as  well  as  man- 
agement— and  individual  communities — 
as  well  as  the  Nation  as  a  whole — have 
a  legitimate  interest  in  the  effects  of  for- 
eign imports  on  the  domestic  economy 

Testimony  repeatedly  illustrated  cer- 
tain disadvantages  faced  by  American 
labor  when  placed  in  competition  with 
foreign  labor's  lower  wage  scales  and 
lower  standards  of  living. 

Ironically,  it  is  the  very  factors  which 
liave  so  significantly  contributed  to  the 
material  well-being  of  our  labor  force 
that  may  now  be  having  the  reverse 
effect. 

The  dilemma  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
American  wage-and-hour  protections 
obviously  do  not  affect  the  policies  of 
other  governments. 

Existing  law  has  provided  no  relief 
to  domestic  workers  and  offers  no  re- 
course to  communities. 

For  example,  my  own  State  of  Califor- 
nia has  14  tanning  factories  whose  prod- 
ucts must  compete  with  Japanese  im- 
ports. 

The  United  States  has  become  the 
ma.ior  supplier  of  hides  to  Japan  which 
has  in  turn  become  the  major  producer 
of  finished  leather  goods  imported  by  the 
United  States. 

But  Japan  has  a  total  embargo  on 
leather  Imports  from  the  United  States, 
while  we  have  no  such  restriction. 

The  result  of  Japan's  protectionist  at- 
titude is  that  our  own  processors  are  be- 
ing forced  out  of  business. 

An  example  of  a  larger  nature  is  the 
US   steel  industry. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total 
employment  displaced  by  1966  steel  im- 
ports would  approximate  83  thousand 
people. 

One  witness  stated  it  most  succinctly: 
Steel  Imports  mean  job  exports. 


H.R.  478  will  not  offer  Jie  complete 
solution  to  such  grievances. 

It  will  not  automatically  raise  any  bar- 
riers to  foreign  imports. 

But  it  will  recognize  the  legitimate 
concern  of  labor  with  respect  to  those 
imports. 

And  it  will  grant  to  labor  and  to  in- 
dividual communities  a  vehicle  by  which 
their  complaints  can  be  fairly  evaluated. 

Previous  speakers  have  indicated  that 
this  bill  does  not  do  very  much. 

If  it  does  nothing  else,  it  will  alert 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  the  needs  and  the  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  imports.  It  is 
important  for  our  Nation  to  be  alerted 
to  these  problems  and  to  begin  think- 
ing about  some  of  the  solutions  that  we 
will  have  to  undergo  to  make  our  whole 
system  of  imports  more  reasonable,  fair, 
and  effective. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  would  prefer  that  the  author  of 
the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, respond  to  this  question. 

In  the  hearinss  and  in  the  report  ac- 
companying the  bill  we  find  no  state- 
ment either  in  favor  of  or  in  opposition 
to  this  bill  from  any  of  the  departments 
of  the  administration.  Can  the  gentle- 
man from  California  or  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  re.spond  to  the  rea- 
sons why  we  have  no  such  reports? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  do  not  know  of  any  op- 
position, that  IS  official  opposition,  from 
any  of  the  departments  of  Governme".t. 
Perhaps  if  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  author  of  the  bill,  should  answer 
this  question. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  committee  asked  many 
departments  for  their  views,  and  also 
invited  the  departments  to  present  their 
views  at  the  hearings.  The  department 
most  vitally  interested  was  the  only  de- 
partment to  reply.  Mr.  Charles  Donahue, 
speaking  for  the  Secretarj-  of  Labor.  Mr. 
Wirtz,  came  before  the  committee.  The 
summary  of  his  position  might  well  be 
read  into  the  Record  at  this  point  in  or- 
der to  clarify  this  situation  in  the  minds 
of  the  Members  who  felt,  I  believe  er- 
roneously, awhile  ago  that  the  Secretaxy 
of  Labor  had  said  nothing  during  our 
committee's  deliberations. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  read  it.  It 
may  answer  the  question.  I  quote  from 
his  statement: 

Upon  those  grounds,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
feel  that  this  amendment  here  would  make 
no  real  substantial  difference  In  the  section 
under  consideration  before  this  committee 
today  It  would  make  no  change  in  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Department  of  Labor.  We  would 
carry  out  exactly  what  clause  (2i  on  page 
2  of  your  bill  says  with  or  without  its  being 
placed  in  the  statut*.  For  that  reason,  while 
we  believe  that  this  bill  would  be  most  ap- 
propriate legislation,  nevertheless  It  would 
be  a  directive  to  us  t«ning  us  to  do  what 
we  would  do  normally  under  this  particular 
section  of  the  present  law. 
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If  you  cut  through  all  of  that,  you 
come  up  with  the  simple  answer  that  the 
law  now  provides  that  we  have  the  right 
to  investigate,  but  also  provides  that  if 
within  his  judgment  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  complaint  is  valid,  then 
;ie  would  hold  the  hearings.  We  would 
remove  that  provision.  We  would  say  that 
he  must  hold  the  hearings  when  a  com- 
plaint is  placed  before  him  by  a  proper 
plaintiff. 

Therefore,  as  to  the  objection  that  he 
made,  if  he  made  it — and  there  is  no  di- 
rect objection — that  we  would  be  impos- 
ing upon  him  the  mandatory  require- 
ment that  we  hold  hearings,  I  point  out 
he  did  not  oppose  *he  legislation  and  he 
said  it  wotild  be  appropriate,  and  in  our 
opinion  his  statement  was  in  favor  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr,  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  K'i'L.  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  as  to  whether  the  other 
departments  in  the  administrative 
branch  were  asked  to  submit  reports  or 
to  testify  during  these  hearings. 

Mr.  DENT.  Each  and  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  was  asked  to 
testify. 

Mr.  KYL.     Did  they  testify 

Mr.  DENT.  The  only  other  official 
spokesman  for  the  administration  was 
Secretary  Rauh.  the  official  Ambassador 
to  the  Geneva  Talks,  who  came  in  after 
the  Kennedy  rotmd  had  been  completed. 
He  asked  to  come  before  the  committee. 
His  testimony  is  in  the  Record.  I  will 
refer  to  it  later. 

Mr.  KYL      I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  distinguished  gentleman  in  the 
well  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  supixirt  of  the 
pending  bill,  H.R.  478.  The  voluminous 
testimony  before  our  committee  conclu- 
sively demonstrates  to  me  that  imports 
to  the  United  States  produced  by  low- 
wage  foreign  labor  are  having  a  serious- 
ly adverse  effect  on  employment  and 
working  conditions  among  oirr  workers 
in  a  good  many  industries  in  various 
areas  of  the  countiT,  including  my  own. 

Procediuxs  under  existing  law  de- 
signed to  provide  some  protection  for 
the  American  economy  against  tmfair 
competition  from  abroad  are  quite  in- 
adequate as  our  hearings  have  clearly 
shown.  They  suffer  from  several  defects: 

First,  complaints  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission asking  for  relief  must  allege  and 
show  that  the  particular  industrj-.  as  a 
whole,  is  sustaining  economic  hardship. 
The  distress  of  particular  enterprises 
within  the  complaining  industry  is  not 
a  sufficient  basis  for  granting  relief. 

Second,  neither  loss  of  employment  by 
particular  segments  of  the  American 
labor  force,  nor  the  virtual  disaster 
which  often  descends  on  local  communi- 
ties that  are  economically  dependent  on 
particular  enterprises  adversely  affected 
by  Imports,  is  a  factor  on  which  a  peti- 
tion for  relief  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
can  primarily  be  based 


Third,  again,  the  extremely  low  wages 
paid  foreign  workers  who  produce  com- 
modities directly  competitive  with  and 
able  to  undersell  American  products  is 
not  a  primaiT  factor  for  a  grant  of  re- 
lief by  the  Tariff  Commission.  In  this 
connection,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  overwhelming  technical  superiority 
which  the  United  States  once  enjoyed  no 
longer  exists  with  respect  to  many  other 
industries  in  countries  abroad.  Today,  the 
latest  technological  developments  become 
matters  of  worldwide  adoption  in  a  verj- 
short  time,  and  our  high-wage  American 
labor  is  thereby  rendered  defenseless 
against  low-wage  foreign  competition  in 
many  segments  of  our  economy. 

Fourth,  this  technological  equalization 
coupled  with  unfair  competitive  methods 
such  as  import  quotas,  subsidies,  and  tax 
rebates  to  foreign  exporters,  misleading 
labeling  of  foreign  products,  and  other 
devices  too  numerous  to  mention  are  be- 
coming increasingly  widespread  and 
create  growing  difficulties  for  many 
American  employers  and  then'  employees. 

Mr.  Chairinan.  the  pending  bill  does 
not  substantively  change  our  existing 
foreign  trade  policies.  It  does,  however, 
provide  both  an  additional  channel  and 
an  additional  basis  for  seeking  and  se- 
curing relief  where  it  is  most  needed. 

American  industr>'  and  workers  will, 
under  this  bill,  have  an  opportunity  they 
do  not  now  possess — to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  President  the  hardships 
caused  by  the  competition  of  low-wage 
labor  abroad.  The  medium  for  present- 
ing their  complaints  will  be  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  Cabinet  official 
charged  by  statute  with  a  concern  for 
the  interests  of  the  American  worker. 
Thus,  the  pending  bill  will  establish  a 
procedure  parallel  to  the  existing  ma- 
chinery available  to  those  seeking  relief 
through  the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  shoe  and  leather  and  textiles  in- 
dustries are  in  a  particularly  critical  sit- 
uation ill  Wisconsin  without  reasonable 
procedures  for  a  proper  investigation  of 
hardships. 

I  have  received  urgent  letters  and  tele- 
grams outlining  firsthand  the  difficulties 
these  important  industries  are  facing 
They  have  come  from  Mr.  Bert  Allen,  of 
the  Allen  Edmonds  Shoe  Corp..  in  Bel- 
giiun.  Wis.;  Mr.  Erhard  Buettner.  of  the 
Pfister  k  Vogel  Taiming  Co..  in  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.:  Mr.  Lamont  E.  Fonteine.  of 
Oconomowoc.  Wis  :  Mr.  Theodore  Hasse. 
of  the  Oshkosh  Tanning  Co..  Oshkosh. 
Wis.;  Mr.  Henry  Jung,  of  the  Jiuig  Shoe 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis.; 
Mr.  E.  A.  Kalfahs.  of  the  Jersild  Knitting 
Co..  Neenah.  Wis.;  Mr.  Robert  H.  Lever- 
enz.  of  the  Leverenz  Shoe  Co..  Sheboy- 
gan. Wis.;  Mr,  Robert  Oeflein,  of  the 
Mondl  Manufacturing  Corp..  Oshkosh. 
Wis.;  Mr.  Dirk  S.  Van  Pelt,  of  the  Fred 
Rueping  Leather  Co.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.: 
Mr.  G.  Hippie,  of  the  Milwaukee  Shoe 
Co..  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.;  Mr.  Arthur  A. 
Gebhardt,  Jr.,  of  the  A.  L.  Gebhardt  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Mr.  William  H.  Deider- 
ich,  of  Shorewood,  Wis.:  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Albrecht,  Mr.  Carl  W.  Kimes. 
Mr.  John  T.  Miller.  Mr.  John  R.  Olson, 
and  Mr.  Daniel  F.  Simonson,  all  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  enactment  of 
H.R.  478  is,  in  my  judgment,  desirable  as 


a  means  of  effectively  dealing  with  a 
serious  economic  and  human  problem.  It 
provides  a  means  whereby  an  industry 
and  its  employees  can  move  to  focus  on 
their  problems  and.  if  the  complaints  are 
valid,  action  can  be  forthcoming  within 
the  framework  of  the  law. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BELL.  I  .\-ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  I  support 
H.R.  478.  a  bill  to  establish  procedures 
for  the  reUef  of  industries  adversely  af- 
fected by  imports.  The  whole  area  of  our 
trade  policy  has  been  of  great  concern 
to  me  for  a  ntimber  of  years  I  believe 
the  bill  is  a  step  foruard  toward  sim- 
plifying import  relief  measures,  some- 
thing that  is  badly  needed. 

The  bill  is  the  result  of  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  and  study  in  the  area  of 
international  trade  Months  of  hearings, 
as  well  as  overseas  field  investigations, 
have  gone  into  the  search  for  means  to 
aid  our  industries  which  must  contend 
with  imports  from  low-wage,  labor-in- 
tensive industries.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  on 
his  bill  and  his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  American  worker. 

Many  of  us  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
current  trade  policies.  They  are  not  what 
was  visualized  a  few  years  ago.  To  me. 
the  trade  concessions  are  a  form  of  back- 
door foreign  aid.  We  are  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  foreigners,  which  is 
laudable,  but  at  the  expense  of  Americans 
who  have  lost  a  portion  of  the  American 
market. 

Our  present  lax  trade  policies  are  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  goals  of  prorid- 
ing  more  employment  for  the  people  with 
few  or  no  skills.  The  testimony  of  Mr. 
Eugene  Stewart,  general  counsel,  of  the 
Trade  Relations  Council,  shows  that  im- 
ports have  affected  American  labor-in- 
tensive industries.  A  number  of  the  in- 
dustries with  special  job  potential  for  the 
Nation's  unemployed  poor  were  studied. 
Using  the  average  of  the  period  1958-60. 
the  coimcil  found  that  these  industries  in 
1964  had  increased  employment  11  per- 
cent, and  the  value  of  shipments  15  per- 
cent, but  that  foreign  competitive  prod- 
ucts importation  increased  74  percent 
and  the  exports  increased  only  10  per- 
cent. The  foreign  trade  of  the  industries 
studied  resulted  in  a  $1  bilhon  trade  def- 
icit in  1964.  As  the  report  on  H.R.  478, 
House  Report  No.  638.  stated  on  page  10: 

At  the  average  output  per  worker  In  these 
industries,  the  deterioration  In  the  foreign 
trade  position  was  equivalent  to  the  loss  of 
42,000  Jobs. 

Of  course,  other  industries  are  better- 
ing their  trade  positions  and  creating 
new  jobs.  Yet.  the  net  emplovTnent  in 
labor-intensive  industries  is  not  being 
offset  by  increases  in  employment  in 
capital-intensive  industries  where  the 
United  States  has  a  competitive  advan- 
tage. So.  the  bright  dollar  picture  of  our 
trade  does  not  fully  represent  the  serious- 
ness of  the  employment  situation. 

Those  Members  who  have  attempted 
some  protection  of  the  dairymen  and 
mink  ranchers  are  only  too  aware  of  the 
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Inadequacies  of  the  present  means  of  im- 
port redress.  The  many  letters  that  I  am 
certain  every  Member  receives  indicate 
the  desire  of  various  economic  groups  in 
America  to  have  a  simpler,  more  effective 
means  of  revising  the  import  situation. 
The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962's  ad- 
justment assistance  section  has  not  pro- 
vided the  needed  corrective  process. 

H.R.  478  came  to  the  floor  today  be- 
cause of  much  thoughtful  work  and  deep 
concern.  As  such,  it  deserves  the  support 
of  every  Member  whose  district  has  suf- 
fered from  low-wage  imports.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  such  a  bill  is  before  us  and 
that  I  have  the  opportunity  to  support 
It.  However,  we  must  all  realize  that  this 
bill  IS  not  a  complete  solution  to  the 
serious  problem  of  imports.  The  bill  ad- 
dresses Itself  under  present  law  to  the  re- 
lief of  those  who  are  being  victimized  by 
present  trade  policies.  It  is  my  hope  that 
there  can  be  the  badly  needed  revision  of 
our  trade  policy,  so  that  we  will  prevent 
the  initial  Injury  to  our  industries,  and 
the  need  for  relief  will  not  arise. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  King]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  w£is  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  wholeheartedly  and 
enthusiastically  support  H.R.  478.  pre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Dent]. 

I  have  been  a  cosponsor  of  similar  leg- 
islation, and  I  believe  this  type  of  legis- 
lation is  sorely  needed  at  a  time  when  our 
Industry  and  labor  are  being  effected 
dramatically  by  imports  from  abroad. 
Coming  from  an  area  as  I  do:  that  is, 
the  glove  and  leather  goods  capital  of  the 
world,  it  has  been  vividly  brought  home 
to  me  the  detrimental  effects  of  many 
foreign  products  upon  American  industry 
and  labor.  I  want  to  compliment  Mr. 
Dent  and  the  members  of  his  committee 
for  bringing  out  this  legislation,  and  I 
hope  that  it  meets  with  the  approval  of 
the  House. 

It  will  give  our  Industry  and  any  in- 
jured party  an  opportunity  to  present  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  an  application  for 
the  injury  he  has  suffered  by  Imports. 
The  Secretary  will  then  make  a  prompt 
Investigation  and  report  within  4  months 
after  the  application  has  been  submitted 
to  determine  whether  or  not  this  product 
is  in  fact  injuring  American  industry.  It 
will  then  go  to  the  President,  and  he  can 
take  such  action  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  remove  such  Impairment  or  threat  by 
giving  the  industry  needed  relief  by  way 
of  tariff  changes  or  by  the  imposition  of 
quotas.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  products 
competing  with  ours  when  that  competi- 
tion is  on  an  equal  footing.  But  we  have 
recognized  and  legislated  against  unfair 
competition  within  our  country,  and  I 
believe  we  should  do  so  against  unfair 
competition  from  abroad. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 


Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  I  congratulate  him 
and,  of  course.  I  support  his  proposal,  be- 
cause this  is  one  of  the  most  sensible 
means  of  protecting  against  the  attack 
on  our  corporate  investments  and  the 
interests  of  our  labor.  The  cheap  com- 
petition from  abroad  threatens  the  very 
fabric  of  our  free  enterprise  system.  The 
gentleman  and  his  committee  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  efforts  in  pro- 
tecting this  great  investment  in  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  might  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House,  I  wish  they  would  join  with  me 
today  in  wishing  the  gentleman  a  happy 
birthday.  I  have  just  learned  it  is  his 
birthday. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  historic  mo- 
ment. The  House  considers  today  an  es- 
.sential  act  of  justice  toward  the  working 
men  and  women  of  our  Nation.  We  are 
asked  to  consider  an  amendment  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  which  will 
complete  the  basic  design  for  this,  the 
most  important  of  the  Federal  bulwarks 
to  the  standard  of  living  of  our  people. 
On  the  obligation  and  ability  of  the  em- 
ployers of  America's  working  men  and 
women  to  pay  a  rising  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  pay  for  hours  worked  in  ex- 
cess of  the  statutory  maximum  depends 
the  welfare  not  only  of  our  working  men 
and  women  in  establishments  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce,  but  of  the  other 
Americans  in  service  or  governmental 
employment  whose  livelihood  is  Indi- 
rectly dependent  upon  the  payrolls  of 
our  goods-producing,  wealth-creating 
enterprises. 

When  the  Congress  enacted  the  Fan- 
Labor  Standards  Act  in  1938  it  recog- 
nized that  the  existence  of  substandard 
labor  conditions  in  the  industries  en- 
gaged in  commerce  in  this  Nation  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
minimal  acceptable  standard  of  living 
required  for  the  health,  efficiency,  and 
general  well-being  of  American  workers. 
In  that  act,  the  Congress  prohibited  the 
shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of 
goods  produced  in  establishments  whose 
rates  of  pay  or  hours  of  work  failed  to 
meet  the  standards  specified  in  the  act. 
The  Congress  made  it  a  crime  for  such 
goods  to  be  even  introduced  into  inter- 
state commerce. 

In  the  1938  act.  the  Congress  faced  the 
fact  that  a  Gresham's  law  of  labor  con- 
ditions and  of  workers'  living  standards, 
applied  to  Interstate  commerce.  The  poor 
labor  conditions  would  drive  out  the 
good.  Goods  produced  below  normal  cost 
because  made  with  underpaid,  over- 
worked labor  would  undersell  goods  pro- 
duced at  or  above  normal  cost  because 
of  the  cost-price  advantage  of  the  former 
in  competing  with  the  latter.  Without  a 
nationwide  floor  under  wages  and  a  cell- 
ing over  hours,  the  force  of  competition 
in  the  marketplace  would  bring  all  labor 
standards  to  the  same  low  level,  and  dry 
up  good-paying,  hlgh-standard-of-Uving 
jobs. 

For  this  reason,  the  Congress  In  Its 
statement  of  policy  In  the  1938  act  de- 
clared It  to  be  Its  purpose  through  the 


exercise  of  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  several  States  and  with 
foreign  nations  to  eliminate  such  condi- 
tions. Congress  alone  has  the  power  to 
regulate  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
under  our  Constitution.  Congress  alone 
could  take  the  Initiative  to  protect  the 
standard  of  living  of  American  workers 
through  the  regulation  of  commerce  In 
such  a  way  as  to  safeguard  wages,  hours, 
and  jobs. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  as  en- 
acted in  1938.  had,  however,  a  serious 
loophole  which  in  time  would  permit 
such  a  rising  tide  of  goods  produced 
under  substandard  conditions  to  move 
in  interstate  commerce  that  the  purposes 
and  benefits  of  the  act  for  American 
working  men  could  be  destroyed.  That 
loophole  concerned  imports.  Though  the 
Congress  made  It  a  crime  for  domestic 
producers  to  produce  and  Introduce  goods 
into  interstate  commerce  in  violation  oi 
the  labor  standards  expressed  in  the  act. 
it  failed  to  provide  machinery  to  prevent 
the  very  same  evil  from  occurring  from 
a  foreign  source.  Though  indeed  the  act 
refers  to  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  Its 
power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce  as 
part  of  the  means  to  be  used  to  correct 
and  eliminate  the  threat  to  American 
living  standards  for  our  working  men 
and  women,  the  specific  prohibitions  in 
the  act,  and  the  machinery  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  failed  to  Include  imported 
goods,  made  abroad  under  labor  condi- 
tions which  failed  to  meet  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

The  logic  of  the  act  is  blind  to  the 
origin  of  the  goods.  The  evil  which  the 
act  seeks  to  eliminate  Is  the  impact  on 
wages,  hours,  and  employment  itself 
when  goods  produced  under  fair  stand- 
ards for  labor  must  compete  in  om-  mar- 
kets with  goods  produced  at  lower  cost 
because  labor  is  paid  less  than  a  mini- 
mum wage,  or  forced  to  work  in  excess 
of  our  maximum  hours  without  the  pay- 
ment of  overtime.  This  detrimental  im- 
pact occurs  without  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  goods  which  are  produced  by  un- 
derpaid, overworked  labor.  If  it  is  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  outlaw  as  con- 
traband goods  produced  in  this  country 
imder  .substandard  labor  conditions,  it 
is  equally  necessarv-  or  appropriate  to 
outlaw  as  contraband  goods  produced  in 
foreign  nations  under  labor  conditions 
which  fall  below  our  federally  imposed 
standard  which  are  sought  to  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States. 

It  is  drastic  to  speak  of  outlawing  the 
importation  of  foreign  produced  goods 
which  violate  our  minimum  labor  stand- 
ards. We  shrink  from  imposing  penalties 
on  foreigners  as  absolute  as  the  strictures 
we  lay  on  our  own  citizens  who  engage 
in  this  country  in  the  production  of 
goods.  We  need  not  embargo  the  foreign 
goods  as  we  do  embargo  the  domestic 
goods  produced  under  substandard  labor 
conditions.  We  can  protect  the  standard 
of  living  of  our  working  men  and  women, 
and  thus  be  faithful  to  the  national  pol- 
icy and  purpose  expressed  in  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  If  we  eliminate  at 
the  border  the  price  advantage  of  for- 
eign produced  goods  which  results  from 
the  payment  by  foreign  producers  of 
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wages  below  our  statutory  minimum  and 
from  the  failure  of  the  foreign  producer 
to  pay  at  minimum  wage  rates  overtime 
at  our  time  and  a  half  standard  for  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  40  per  week.  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  know  that  typically 
American  industries  pay  average  rates  of 
wage  earnings  to  their  workers  which 
exceed  our  statutory  minimum.  We  need 
not  eliminate  the  entire  difference  be- 
tween average  hourly  earnings  of  Amer- 
ican working  men  and  women  and  those 
of  foreign  workers.  W^e  can  close  the 
loophole  in  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  if  we  provide  machinery  for  closing 
the  gap,  as  reflected  in  the  landed  costs 
of  imported  goods,  between  foreign  wages 
and  our  statutory  minimum  wage  and 
maximum  hours. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  create 
machinery  for  the  automatic  adjustment 
of  landed  costs  of  all  imported  goods  to 
eliminate  the  competitive  advantage 
resting  with  such  goods  as  a  result  of  the 
substandard  labor  costs  incurred  in  their 
production.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  we 
proceed  selectively  with  regard  to  those 
particular  imported  goods  which  our 
capable  and  well-informed  Labor  De- 
partment finds  on  the  basis  of  an  investi- 
gation to  be  causing  or  substantially  con- 
tributing to  impairment  or  threat  of  im- 
pairment to  the  standard  of  living,  or 
health,  efficiency,  or  general  well-being 
of  any  group  of  workers  in  the  United 
States  or  the  welfare  of  the  conmiunity 
in  which  they  hve  or  are  employed. 

Thus  under  such  a  minimal,  moderate 
approach  to  completing  the  plan  of  regu- 
lation of  the  movement  of  goods  in  com- 
merce which  has  been  implied  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  from  the  start,  we 
will  be  doing  justice — long  delayed — to 
American  working  men  and  women, 
without  requiring  foreign  producers  to 
accept  anji:hlng  like  the  categorical  bur- 
dens which  we  impose  on  American  pro- 
ducers-employers. 

The  bill  which  we  are  considering 
today  represents  just  such  a  moderate 
step  in  closing  the  loophole  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  which  is  being  ex- 
ploited so  vigorously  by  low-wage  foreign 
producers.  Indeed,  I  regret  to  remind  the 
Members  of  this  body,  this  loophole  is 
being  exploited  by  U.S.  business  cor- 
porations which  have  created  produc- 
tive facilities  at  an  increasing  pace  in 
low-wage  foreign  countries  In  order  to 
remain  competitive  with  goods  produced 
for  the  American  market  in  such  coim- 
trles  by  foreign  business  firms.  Gresh- 
am's Law  of  the  poor  currency  driving 
out  the  good  never  found  a  more  striking 
parallel  than  the  impact  of  substandard 
labor  conditions  reflected  in  low-wage 
cost  foreign  goods  on  the  welfare  of 
American  working  men  and  women 
through  the  exportation  of  their  jobs  to 
foreign  shores. 

It  is  common  knowiedge.  and  the  ex- 
haustive hearings  conducted  by  the 
general  Subcommittee  on  Labor  have 
confirmed,  that  America's  basic  indus- 
tries, including  our  most  technologically 
advanced  industries,  have  directed  an 
increasing  proportion  of  their  new  capi- 
tal investment  in  the  creation  of  facili- 
ties abroad  rather  than  in  the  United 
States.  Chemicals,  electronics,  machin- 
ery, metals,  shoes,  textiles — call  the  roll 


of  American  industry,  and  you  will  find 
the  largest  firms  have  already  taken  the 
step  of  investing  abroad  in  order  to  se- 
cure for  themselves  the  labor  cost  ad- 
vantage which  they  have  been  unable  to 
compete  against  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  this  serious  loophole  in  the  Fair 
Latwr  Standards  Act. 

In  a  moment  I  shall  review  some  of  the 
facts  which  demonstrate  the  need  for 
this  bill.  First,  let  us  discuss  what  the 
bill  actually  provides,  and  how  the  ma- 
chinery it  creates  would  be  intended  to 
operate. 

The  bill  consists  of  a  statement  of  pol- 
icy, a  procedure  for  applying  that  policy 
to  specific  cases,  and  a  delegation  of 
authority  to  the  President  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  deal  with  each  spe- 
cific case  found  to  meet  the  criteria  for 
action  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

First,  as  to  the  policy.  The  bill  would 
amend  the  statement  of  policy  section  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  two  re- 
spects. These  do  not  change  the  policy 
stated  in  the  act;  they  merely  complete 
or  round  out  the  present  implied,  but  not 
clearly  stated,  policy  of  the  act  in  regard 
to  imports.  The  bill  states  that  "the  un- 
regulated importation  of  goods  produced 
by  industries  in  foreign  nations"  under 
labor  conditions  detrimental  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard 
of  living  necessary  for  the  health.  efS- 
ciency,  and  general  well-being  of  Amer- 
ican workers  causes  or  contributes  to  the 
evils  of  spreading  substandard  labor 
conditions,  burdening  commerce,  foster- 
ing unfair  competition,  leading  to  labor 
disputes,  and  interfering  with  the 
orderly  and  fair  marketing  of  goods  in 
commerce  which  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  seeks  to  correct  and  eliminate. 

After  amending  the  general  finding  set 
forth  in  the  act  as  I  have  just  described, 
the  bill  w-ould  add  to  the  act  a  further 
declaration  of  policy  that  the  Confess, 
through  its  power  to  regulate  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce,  seeks  to  provide 
for  the  regulation  of  imports  in  such 
manner  as  will  correct,  and  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  eliminate  any  actual  or 
threatened  impairment  of  the  health, 
eflBciency,  and  general  well-being  of  any 
group  of  workers  in  the  United  States 
and  the  welfare  of  their  communities  in 
which  Increased  Imports  are  a  substantial 
contributing  factor.  In  other  words,  It  Is 
our  policy  to  accomplish  through  the 
selective  regulation  of  imports  found  to 
be  impairing  the  standard  of  living  of 
American  workers,  the  same  objectives 
which  we  now  seek  to  accomplish  by  the 
outright  embargo  which  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  imposes  on  domestically 
produced  goods  which  have  a  comparable 
effect  on  workers'  Uving  standards.  This 
further  statement  of  policy  necessarily 
incorporates  the  enumeration  of  evils 
now  set  out  in  the  act  which  the  Congress 
finds  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  move- 
ment of  goods  in  commerce  which  were 
produced  under  substandard  labor  con- 
ditions. 

Let  me  recap  and  simplify  somewhat 
the  elements  of  this  policy  statement. 
Since  these  elements  become  the  criteria 
for  action  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  President,  It  Is  important  that  we 
understand  just  how  they  are  Intended  to 


be  a  series  of  alternative  tests  for  de- 
termining when  the  Secretary  and  the 
President  are  expected  to  act.  These  cri- 
teria are  the  primary  standard  and  in- 
telligible principle  which  the  Congress 
would  lay  down  as  a  rule  for  the  use  of 
the  delegat-ed  authority  for  Presidential 
action. 

First.  There  must  be  increased  imports. 
This  obviously  requires  a  comparison  of 
the  level  of  imports  in  a  recent  period 
with  the  level  in  an  earlier,  representative 
period. 

Second.  The  increased  imports  must 
be  a  substantially  contributing  factor  to 
a  serious  impairment  or  threat  of  impair- 
ment to  the  standard  of  living  of  a  group 
of  workers,  or  to  the  community  in  which 
they  are  employed.  The  words  "substan- 
tially contributing  factor"  are  intended 
to  avoid  the  heavy  burden  of  proof  which 
has  been  required  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion under  the  adjustment  assistance 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962. 

"Substantially  contributing  factor" 
therefore  means  that  imports  have  had 
some  influence  in  contributing  to  the 
economic  distress  or  hardship  affecting  a 
group  of  workers  or  their  community,  but 
» the  imports  need  not  be  the  major  factor 
in  causing  such  distress  or  hardship. 

Third.  A  serious  impairment  or  threat 
of  impairment  of  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  a  group  of  workers  or  of  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  their  community  must 
be  found.  This  impairment  or  threat  of 
impairment  may  be  shown  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  As  far  as  the  workers 
are  concerned,  the  impairment  is  shown 
directly  when  there  is  evidence  of  a  loss 
of  employment,  of  a  failure  of  the  work 
force  to  grow  as  where  imports  capture 
all  or  virtually  all  of  the  growth  in  the 
domestic  market,  a  loss  of  earnings  as 
where  workers  must  forgo  wage  in- 
creases because  of  the  economic  distress 
of  the  domestic  Industry  to  which  import 
pressures  contribute,  or  where  workers 
lose  overtime  or  premium  pay  because  of 
a  slackness  of  demand  for  domestically 
produced  products  to  which  the  Increased 
supply  from  foreign  sources  has  contrib- 
uted. 

As  far  as  the  community  is  concerned, 
economic  impairment  is  shown  by  the 
loss  of  purchasing  power  represented  by 
either  an  absolute  reduction  in  the  work 
force,  a  curtailment  of  the  workweek  of 
the  workers,  or  a  failure  of  the  payrolls 
in  the  community  to  grow  in  pace  with 
other  sectors  of  community  economic 
activity  because  of  the  pressures  exerted 
by  rising  import  competition  on  the 
ability  of  the  producers  concerned  to  in- 
crease wage  payments  at  a  comparable 
rate,  or  because  future  growth  in  output 
is  transferred  by  the  producers  con- 
cerned to  foreign  soil. 

As  far  as  both  the  workers  and  the 
community  are  concerned,  impairment  or 
threat  of  impairment  of  their  welfare  i.s 
shown  indirectly  under  the  congressional 
finding  where  as  a  result  of  the  rising 
volume  of  low-cost  foreign  produced 
goods,  there  is  market  disruption.  The 
sale  in  the  United  States  of  goods  pro- 
duced abroad  imder  labor  conditions  be- 
low our  minimum  wage  or  at  hours  ex- 
ceeding our  maximum  necessarily  con- 
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stitutes  an  unfair  method  of  competition 
if  that  failure  to  conform  to  our  labor 
standards  results  in  lower  costs  and  lower 
prices  that  domestic  producers  cannot 
compete  with  and  still  recover  their  full 
production  costs  and  a  reasonable  profit. 
Furthermore,  the  sale  of  Imported  goods 
under  such  circumstances  necessarily  re- 
sults In  disruption  of  our  markets,  thus 
preventing  the  orderly  and  fair  market- 
ing of  domestic  and  foreign  goods  in 
commerce. 

The  workers  and  the  community  are 
also  harmed  when  an  increasing  volume 
of  imported  goods  produced  at  low  cost 
by  workers  whose  wages  are  below  our 
minimum,  and  who  are  compelled  to 
work  in  excess  of  our  maximum  hours 
without  the  payment  of  overtime,  or  of 
overtime  equal  to  our  statutory  time- 
and-a-half  formula,  influences  domestic 
producers  to  transfer  some  of  their  pro- 
ductive capacity  abroad.  This  is  shown  by 
Investment  In  productive  facilities  over- 
seas, or  by  contractual  arrangements  to 
bring  foreign  goods  into  the  United 
States  under  the  domestic  producer's 
brand  names.  In  this  type  of  situation, 
which  is  becoming  all  too  common,  the 
imports  are  a  contributing  factor  to  the 
spread  of  the  foreign  substandard  labor 
conditions  among  the  workers  engaged 
in  producing  such  goods  in  the  United 
States.  This  results  from  the  loss  of  jobs, 
or  the  retarding  of  future  growth  In  jobs 
with  the  related  loss  of  opportunity  for 
advancement  which  growth  always 
brings,  and  the  curtailment  of  growth  al- 
ways retards,  or  from  the  diminishment 
of  wage  rate  elasticity  and  the  bitter 
labor  disputes  which  inevitably  result 
when  management  feels  Itself  under  con- 
straints In  wage  negotiations  which  im- 
pede the  establishment  of  wage  rates 
which  are  objectively  fair  and  compa- 
rable to  wages  paid  similar  skill  levels  in 
unaffected  Industries. 

A  community  suffers  impairment  of 
its  economic  welfare  when  increasing  im- 
ports contribute  to  the  reduction  of  pro- 
duction, the  trarisfer  of  jobs  to  other  lo- 
calities, the  closing  down  of  production 
facilities,  and  the  retraining  and  reloca- 
tion of  workers.  When  the  Industry  leaves 
town.  If  the  workers  remain  It  often  oc- 
curs that  they  are  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment at  rates  of  pay  commensurate  with 
their  former  occupation.  Their  loss  of 
earning  power  injures  the  community 
through  diminished  circulation  of  money 
through  the  service  establishments  of 
the  community,  through  the  erosion  of 
the  tax  base  which  support  local  govern- 
mental services,  and  through  the  In- 
ability of  the  workers  to  contribute  to 
economic  growth  of  the  community. 

When  the  workers  leave  town,  perhaps 
assisted  in  doing  so  by  the  retraining  al- 
lowances and  relocation  allowances 
which  we  have  provided  under  so-called 
adjustment  assistance  programs,  the 
community  suffers  an  absolute  loss  of 
payroll  Inputs  to  the  circulation  of 
money  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  service 
industries.  Schools,  churches,  and  other 
cultural  resources  of  the  community  feel 
the  impact  of  these  developments.  The 
tax  base  Is  eroded,  real  estate  values  de- 
cline, and  the  difficulty  which  communi- 
ties now  experience  in  raising  essential 


operating  revenues  is  increased.  The 
credit  rating  of  communities  is  impaired 
by  this  type  of  occurrence,  and  they  have 
correspondingly  greater  diflBculty  in  fi- 
nancing capital  improvements  to  pro- 
vide essential  services,  be  they  hospital, 
school,  fire,  police,  or  welfare. 

If  the  displaced  workers  chose  to  re- 
main in  the  community  left  behind  by  a 
runaway  industry,  or  made  an  industrial 
ghost  town  as  so  many  small  communi- 
ties in  this  Nation  have  become  when  the 
local  manufacturing  plant,  food  process- 
ing center,  or  mdning  facility  is  closed 
down,  the  community's  obligations  in- 
crease, as  welfare  payments  and  the  ul- 
timate cost  burden  of  coping  with  in- 
creasing numbers  of  poor,  culturally  de- 
prived citizens  is  enlarged. 

Next  let  us  consider  how  the  machin- 
ery which  would  be  created  by  the  bill  Is 
intended  to  operate. 

1.  A  union,  a  firm,  an  industry  associa- 
tion, or  a  town,  city,  county  or  other 
community  organization  would  file  a 
written  request  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  asking  him  to  investigate  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  product  or  group  of 
products  is  being  imported  In  increasing 
quantities  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  contribute  substantially  to  actual  or 
threatened  impairment  of  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  workers  producing  the 
product  or  group  of  products  In  the 
United  States,  or  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  their  community  or  communities. 

2.  The  Secretary  would  publish  a  no- 
tice of  the  request  and  of  his  investiga- 
tion into  the  matter  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. His  notice  would  inform  interested 
parties  of  the  date  or  dates  on  which  he 
or  his  delegate  would  hold  public  hear- 
ings on  the  matter,  and  of  the  right  of 
Interested  parties  to  be  present  at  the 
hearings,  to  produce  evidence  and  to  be 
heard.  It  is  intended  that  these  hearings 
be  promptly  scheduled  in  view  of  the 
overall  Umit  of  4  months  Imposed  on  the 
Secretary's  Investigation. 

3.  In  his  investigation,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine — 

(a)  If  imports  of  the  product  or  group 
of  products  have  increased  by  a  signifi- 
cant amount  in  comparison  with  a  rep- 
resentative period; 

(b)  If  the  increase  In  Imports  origi- 
nated In  a  country  or  countries  whose 
producers  of  the  product  or  group  of 
products  in  question  pay  wages  below  the 
United  States  minimum  wage,  or  require 
their  workers  to  work  more  than  our 
weekly  maximum  of  40  hours  without 
being  paid  time  and  a  half  for  overtime; 

fc'^  If  the  product  or  products  in  ques- 
tion of  foreign  origin  are  exported  to  the 
United  States  at  a  landed  cost,  duty  paid, 
U.S.  port,  which  is  significantly  below  the 
price  at  which  the  like  or  competitive  do- 
mestic product  is  normally  sold  in  com- 
parable wholesale  quantities; 

!d)  If  the  difference  between  the 
landed  cost  of  the  Imported  products  or 
product  and  the  normal  wholesale  price 
of  like  or  competitive  domestic  goods  re- 
flects substantially  the  disparity  between 
the  average  wage  payment  In  the  foreign 
industry  and  the  U.S.  minimum  wage; 

fe>  If  the  workers  producing  the 
domestic  goods  like  or  competitive  with 
the  Imported  product  or  group  of  prod- 


ucts which  is  the  subject  of  the  investiga- 
tion have  suffered  or  are  threatened  with 
impairment  of  their  standard  of  living. 
as  shown  by  the  existence  of  any  one  of 
the  following  conditions: 

(i>  A  decline  in  employment; 

(ii)  Failure  of  employment  in  the  sec- 
tor of  produption  affected  to  grow  at  a 
comparable  rate  to  the  growth  of  domes- 
tic consumption  of  the  product  or  prod- 
ucts in  question; 

i.iii  >  A  decline  in  earnings; 

(iv)  Failure  of  earnings  to  grow  at  a 
rate  comparable  to  the  growth  experience 
by  comparably  skilled  workers  in  related 
by  unaffected  lines  of  commerce; 

(v)  A  transfer  of  any  significant 
amount  of  productive  capacity  from  the 
United  States  to  foreign  soil  by  U.S. 
producers,  whether  through  direct  in- 
vestment in  foreign  facilities,  or  through 
contractual  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
duction abroad  and  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  the  product  or  group 
of  products  in  question  imder  U.S.  pro- 
ducer brand  names,  or  for  distribution  by 
U.S.  producers;  or 

if  I  If  the  community  or  communities 
In  which  the  affected  group  of  workers 
is  employed  or  In  which  they  reside  have 
suffered  or  are  threatened  with  impair- 
ment of  economic  welfare,  as  shown  by 
the  existence  of  any  one  of  the  following 
conditions; 

<i)  A  decline  In  wage  payments  to  any 
significant  number  of  workers  employed 
or  residing  In  the  community; 

ai>  An  absolute  loss  of  employment  at 
establishments  located  within  or  near 
the  community  which  provide  employ- 
ment normally  for  residents  of  the 
community; 

(ili^  A  static  level  of  wage  payments, 
or  of  employment  in  comparison  with 
trends  in  related  but  imaffected  lines  of 
commerce; 

i.lvi  The  closing  of  productive  estab- 
lishments located  within  or  near  the 
community  which  normally  provided  em- 
ployment for  residents  of  the  community; 
or 

(V)  The  transfer  of  productive  opera- 
tions In  any  significant  degree  from  the 
community  by  business  firms  having  an 
establishment  in  the  community  to  for- 
eign soil  through  the  acquisition  of  facili- 
ties. Investment  In  facilities,  or  contrac- 
tual arrangements  for  the  production  of 
goods  abroad  for  distribution  by  the  U.S. 
firm  in  the  United  States  which  were 
formerly  supplied  by  production  from  an 
establishment  in  or  near  the  community; 
and 

ig)  If  increased  imports  of  the  prod- 
uct or  group  of  products  are  a  substan- 
tially contributing  factor  to  the  condi- 
tions established  by  an  affirmative  find- 
ing under  the  questions  presented  at  <a) 
through  ie),or  lai  through  'd)  and  (f). 

4.  If  the  Secretary's  findings  under 
questions  3  (ai  through  *g>  are  In  the 
affirmative,  he  Is  required  to  promptly 
report  a  finding  to  the  President  that  the 
Imported  product  or  group  of  products 
are  a  substantially  contributing  factor  to 
a  serious  Impairment  or.  threat  of  im- 
pairment to  the  health,  efficiency,  and 
general  well-being  of  the  affected  group 
of  workers  and  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  their  community  or  communities.  He 
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shall  make  public  his  findings  and  report 
to  the  President  and  publish  a  summary 
of  them  in  the  Federal  Register. 

5.  Upon  receipt  of  the  Secretary's  re- 
port containing  the  above-described  find- 
ing, the  President  is  cloaked  with  au- 
thority to  take  action  to  remove  the  im- 
pairment or  threatened  impairment.  Tlie 
action  contemplated  is  Intended  to  con- 
sist exclusively  of  customs  action,  either 
the  impo.^iltion  of  quantitative  limita- 
tions, an  increase  In  the  applicable  tar- 
iffs, or  the  use  of  a  tariff  quota  to  subject 
further  increases  in  imports  to  higher 
duties.  Tne  amount  of  duty  increase  or 
the  quantity  of  imports  to  be  permitted 
under  quota  are  intended  to  be  sufficient 
to  remove  the  actual  or  threatened  im- 
pairment by  bringing  the  rate  of  increase 
of  Imports  into  line  with  a  fair  share  of 
future  growth  in  the  market  in  the  United 
States.  Or.  occasion  It  will  also  be  appro- 
priate by  quota  to  roll  imports  back  to 
a  level  which  restores  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  affected  group  of  workers 
and  the  economic  welfare  of  their  com- 
munities which  had  been  Impaired  by  ex- 
cessive and  rapidly  increasing  imports. 
Such  a  rollback  could  be  accomplished 
by  an  absolute  quota,  or  in  appropriate 
cases,  by  a  tariff  quota  in  which  increased 
duties  would  be  keyed  to  a  trigger  point 
designed  to  restore  imports  and  domestic 
products  to  the  relationship  in  the  U.S. 
market  which  existed  prior  to  the  onset 
of  the  increased  import  volumes  which 
contributed  to  the  impairment  of  the 
welfare  of  the  workers  and  their  com- 
munities. 

It  has  become  customary  when  any 
legislation  is  considered  in  the  trade 
area  offering  a  possibility  for  tariff  in- 
creases or  the  Imposition  of  quotas  for 
the  State  Department  or  its  spokesmen 
In  the  Congress,  to  raise  an  objection 
on  the  ground  that  the  exercise  by  the 
Congress  of  its  constitutional  duty  to 
regulate  foreign  commerce  will  violate 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if 
someone  raised  such  an  objection  to  this 
bill.  Let  me.  therefore,  treat  briefiy.  but 
adequately  I  believe,  the  GATT  question. 

Members  of  this  body  understand.  I 
am  sure,  that  the  constitutional  preroga- 
tives of  the  Congress  cannot  be  fore- 
shortened by  an  executive  agreement.  So 
any  commitment  in  GATT  which  might 
stand  In  the  way  of  this  legislation  is  of 
no  moment  as  a  barrier  to  the  Congress 
working  its  will  on  this  legislation. 

Further,  the  Congress  has  repeatedly 
specifically  refrained  from  expressing 
any  approval  of  the  GATT.  It  stands  to- 
day as  it  did  in  1947  as  merely  an  execu- 
tive agreement  which  has  never  been 
ratified  by  legislation  nor  as  a  treaty. 

But  there  Is  no  need  to  return  to  these 
basic  considerations  to  deal  with  the 
State  Department's  favorite  gambit  in 
these  matters.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  enactment  by  the  Congress  of 
H.R.  478  will  not  In  and  of  Itself  raise 
any  duty,  withdraw  any  tariff'  conces- 
sion, or  Impose  any  quota.  These  events 
surely  would  become  possibilities  If  H.R. 
478  Is  enacted,  but  they  would  occur  only 
when,  In  the  future,  some  labor  organiza- 
tion or  other  Interested  party  Invoked  the 
remedy  provided  by  this  bill,  and  secured 


a  favorable  finding  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  action  by  the  President. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  itself  contains  several  provisions 
under  which  actions  taken  under  the 
pro\isions  of  H.R.  478  would  be  con- 
sistent with,  and  not  in  violation  of 
GATT. 

First,  and  foremost,  article  28  of  GAIT 
provides  two  independent  bases  for  the 
withdrawal  of  a  tariff  concession  by  the 
United  States,  and  other  member  nations 
too.  for  that  matter.  It  provides,  first, 
that  at  3-year  intervals,  just  prior  to 
the  anniversary  date  of  tariff  conces- 
sions, any  member  country  has  an  abso- 
lute right  to  withdraw  completely  or 
modify  any  concession  which  it  has 
granted  in  GATT  tariff  negotiations. 
Other  nations  have  invoked  this  pro- 
vision; the  United  States  has  yet  to  do  so. 

Second,  article  28  of  GATT  provides 
that  any  nation  may  withdraw  or  modify 
a  tariff  concession  at  any  time  because 
of  special  circumstances.  A  number  of 
U.S.  industries  have  petitioned  the  exec- 
utive branch  to  modify  U.S.  tariff  con- 
cessions on  selected  products  under  this 
provision  of  GATT.  but  thus  far  these 
requests  have  been  denied.  In  explana- 
tion of  this  refusal  to  exercise  an  un- 
qualified right  under  GATT,  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  stated  that  it  is  the 
administration's  policy  to  do  so  only 
under  extraordinary  circumstances.  One 
such  circumstance,  according  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  is  to  deal  with  the  situ- 
ation created  by  judicial  decision  or  by 
legislation.  Thus,  the  executive  branch 
acknowledges  that  it  has  a  means  within 
GATT,  and  consistent  with  our  under- 
takings under  GATT,  to  increase  tariffs 
selectively  by  modifying  or  withdrawing 
tariff  concessions  for  special  circum- 
stances such  as  compliance  with  legis- 
lation. Should  the  President  determine  to 
increase  the  tariff  on  a  product  or  group 
of  products  which  are  the  subject  of  a 
favorable  finding  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  on  an  application  filed  under  the 
pending  legislation,  article  28  of  GATT 
is  available  to  enable  the  President  to 
proceed  without  violating  our  GATT 
commitments. 

Of  course,  if  this  legislation  is  enacted, 
it  is  possible  that  in  the  course  of  time 
the  President  may  determine  to  modify 
or  withdraw  concessions  at  times  which 
coincide  with  the  unqualified  right  of  the 
United  States  to  do  so  at  the  3-year  in- 
tervals which  mark  the  assured  life  of 
tariff  concessions  under  GATT.  Tliese 
concessions  are  not  permanent,  you 
know,  they  have  an  assured  life  of  3 
years,  and  are  extended  automatically 
for  a  new  3 -year  period  unless  just  prior 
to  the  termination  of  the  3-year  period 
a  nation  exercises  its  unqualified  right  to 
modify  or  withdraw  particular  conces- 
sions. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  also  contains  at  article  19  an  es- 
cape clause  providing  in  substance  that  a 
member  nation  may  modify  or  withdraw 
a  concession  when  It  is  found  that  in- 
creased imports  have  resulted  in  actual 
or  threatened  Injury  to  a  domestic  indus- 
try. One  species  of  serious  Injury  is  a  loss 
of  employment,  or  of  earnings  of  work- 
ers, either  absolute  or  relative,  much  as 


the  criteria  of  impairment  of  the  stand- 
ard of  hving  of  workers  in  the  pending 
legislation  contemplate.  Accordingly,  the 
United  States  could,  if  it  wished,  proceed 
under  the  GATT  escape  clause  to  modify 
or  withdraw  tariff  concessions  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  be  necessary 
to  remove  the  impairment  of  workers' 
standard  of  living  or  of  the  economic 
welfare  of  their  communities  under  the 
procedure  of  the  pending  legislation. 

The  President  would  also  be  empow- 
ered under  this  legislation  to  select  bi- 
lateral or  multilateral  trade  agreement 
negotiations  with  affected  supplying 
countries  as  the  "action  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  remove  such  impairment  or 
threat  of  impairment."  If  the  nations 
whose  exports  to  the  United  States  are 
impairing  the  standard  of  living  of  U.S. 
workers  agree  to  restrain  their  exports  to 
a  manner  likely  to  remove  the  impair- 
ment, the  fact  of  agreement  bet\\een  the 
United  States  and  the  affected  nations 
would  prevent  a  violation  of  GATT  from 
occurring. 

The  significance  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation, therefore,  is  that  it  gives  the 
President  special  authority  to  deal  with 
situations  which  his  most  knowledgeable 
Cabinet  officer  with  responsibility  for  la- 
bor standards  and  the  welfare  of  Amer- 
ican working  men  and  women  advises 
him  require  his  action,  if  the  public  pol- 
icy of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  to 
be  achieved.  Once  the  President  decides 
to  act  under  this  legislation,  the  pro- 
cedures exist  under  which  he  can  do  so 
with  due  regard  to  U.S.  rights  and  obli- 
gations under  GATT. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  presented  the 
above  outline  to  fully  express  our  intent 
with  regard  to  this  legislation.  Although 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  will,  quite  appro- 
priately, establish  additional  procedures 
and  regulations  In  accordance  with  prop- 
er and  effective  administration  of  the 
bill's  provisions,  we  would  not  want  the 
heretofore  stated  basic  tenets  violated  in 
any  fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  report 
goes  into  extensive  detail  regarding  the 
consideration  given  this  bill,  and  the 
need  and  precedent  for  it.  I  would  only 
touch  briefly  on  these  points  now. 

It  has  been  stated  by  my  able  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins],  that  this  bill  was  considered 
since  hearings  began  on  it  August  29. 
1966.  This  is  fact.  We  heard  witnesses 
from  Industry,  labor,  and  Government. 
Our  hearings  were  open  to  all.  and  we 
heard  from  ever>-  individual  or  group  who 
had  something  they  wanted  to  say  that 
was  germane  to  the  question  before  us. 

The  need  for  the  legislation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  amply  spelled  out  by  the 
reams  of  testimony  recorded  In  the  hear- 
ings and,  to  some  extent,  reproduced  in 
the  committee  report.  I  might  add  that  I 
have  witnessed  few  bills  with  less  opposi- 
tion than  this  one.  Support  for  it  was 
enormous,  and  was  reflected  In  the  over- 
whelming and  bipartisan  approval 
granted  it  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  August  15.  1967. 

As  for  the  propriety  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  refer  to  the  "back- 
ground" portion  of  the  committee  report. 
One  can  easily  see  that  we  are  Invoking 
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a  procedure  implied  in  the  substance  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  and  stated 
in  the  legislative  history  of  the  act.  We 
are  fulfilling  the  act's  basic  declaration, 
and  following  the  actions  of  so  many  who 
first  considered  the  act.  We  are  also  con- 
sistent with  similar  provisions  found  in 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 
Finally,  we  are  amplifying  an  existing 
provision  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  In  all  respects,  our  action  today  is 
only  a  belated  recognition  of  something 
intended  so  long  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  association  in  this 
area  goes  back  many  years.  I  will  not  be- 
labor or  bore  this  body  with  that  recital.  I 
will  only  say  that  H.R.  478  is  an  act  of 
justice  to  our  workers  and  those  who  de- 
pend upon  them,  our  firms  and  indus- 
tries, and  our  communities.  I  suggest 
that  is  the  substance  of  this  Nation,  and 
a  substance  we  should  be  ever  mindful  of. 
We  can,  under  no  circumstance.s,  permit 
an  erosion  of  any  one  of  these  bases.  To 
do  so.  would  be  a  tragic  disservice  to  the 
Nation  for  which  we  stand. 

I  include  a  list  of  unions  and  industries 
which  support  H.R.  478: 

Unions  Which  Support  H.R  478 

1.  United  Textile  Workers. 

2.  National  Federation  or  Independent  Un- 
ions. , 

3.  Leather  Goods,  Plastics  &.  Novelty  WorVc- 

ers  Union. 

4.  District  50.  United  Mine  Workers. 

5.  United  Brick  &  Clay  Workers. 

6.  United  aias8  &  CeranUc  Workers. 

7.  International  Molders  &  Allied  Workers. 
8  United  Cement,  Line  &  Oypsum  Workers. 

9.  Distillery,  Rectifying,  Wine  &  Allied 
Workers. 

10.  International  Woodworkers  Union. 
U.  Upholsterers'  International  Union. 

12.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers 
Union. 

13.  International  Brotherhood  of  Opera- 
tive Potters. 

U.Chemlcal  &  Atomic  Workers  Union. 

15.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aero  Space  Workers. 

16.  Ola.ss  Workers  Protective  Leagues  of 
Indiana.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

iNDUSTRtrs  Which  Support  H.R.  478 

1.  Luggage  and  leather  goods. 

2.  Millinery. 

3.  Handbags. 

4.  Footwear. 

5.  Marble. 

6.  Dairy  products. 

7  Fruit  and  vegetable  growers. 

8.  Beef  cattle  producers. 

9.  Automobile  tire  accessories. 

10.  Tanning. 

11.  Fishing. 
13.  Steel. 

13.  Bicycles. 

14.  Sporting  arms  and  ammunition. 

15.  Watches. 

16.  Clinical  thermometers. 

17.  Glass. 

18.  Electronics. 

19.  Athletic  equipment. 

20.  Forestry. 

21.  Plumbing-heating — cooling  materials. 

23.  China. 

33.  Residual  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas. 

24.  Pig  Iron. 
26.  Bourbon. 
26.  Wire. 

37.  Cast  Iron  soil  pipe. 

38.  Bicycle  brakes  and  parts. 

39.  L«ad-2lnc. 

30.  Shears,  scissors,  and  manicure  Imple- 
ments. 


31.  Macaroni. 

32.  Candles. 

33.  Shipbuilding. 

34.  Jute,  flax,  and  hemp  producers. 

35.  Furniture  and  furniture  parts. 

36.  Wooden  clothespins. 

37.  Chemicals. 

38.  Plastics. 

39.  Industrial  fasteners. 

40.  Dye  and  dye  Intermediates. 

41.  Safety  pins. 

42.  Textiles:  Knitted  outerwear,  corset  and 
brassiere  manufacturers.  Uce  and  embroid- 
ery, cotton  and  manmade  fiber  apparels. 

43.  Work  gloves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time  and  manmade  products, 
when  man  reached  the  point  where  he 
made  more  products  than  he  could 
use,  he  sought  a  market  for  such 
products.  It  was  this  seeking  of  markets 
that  caused  the  movements  of  peoples 
and  the  creation  of  different  empires 
and  republics  all  over  the  world.  As  man 
has  progressed,  the  problems  have  be- 
come more  confusing,  because  all  men 
today  in  eveiy  nation  can  produce  goods. 
There  is  no  hidden  secret  held  by  a  few 
in  any  particular  nation  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods. 

With  the  advancement  in  technology 
and  the  increased  knowledge  of  man,  as 
it  is  demonstrated  by  the  great  advance- 
ments in  transportation  and  communica- 
tion and  in  the  production  of  goods — to 
the  point  of  a  surplus  that  becomes  a 
menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  people — 
we  have  moved  forward  to  the  point 
where  we  now  must  recognize,  as  we 
should  have  done  a  long  time  ago,  that 
the  movement  of  goods  is  the  most  im- 
portant matter  before  the  people  of  all 
nations. 

Nations  first  strive  to  become  self- 
sufficient,  and  this  Nation  to  its  credit 
has  spent  more  money  and  more  effort 
than  any  nation  since  time  began  to 
help  make  other  nations  self-sufficient. 
But  the  greed  of  man  must  always  be 
recognized  and  acknowledged,  because 
apparently  after  self-sufiBciency  comes 
the  demand  and  the  desire  for  gains  from 
the  production  of  goods  beyond  the  needs 
of  the  people.  It  Is  this  production  of 
surplus  that  causes  the  troubles  we  now 
are  in.  We  are  a  nation  of  self-suffi- 
ciency, and  have  been  before  any  other 
nation  reached  that  stage,  in  most  of  the 
products  required  by  your  people — cer- 
tainly in  the  necessities  and  in  many  of 
the  nonessentials. 

However,  In  our  desire  to  help  other 
peoples  we  have  become  a  little  over- 
enthusiastic,  forgetting  our  obligations 
to  our  own  people.  There  has  grown  up 
a  theory  in  this  counti-y  that  all  the  evils 
of  the  world  will  be  cured  so  long  as  we 
operate  on  a  basis  of  giving  of  ourselves 
at  all  times  without  demanding  some- 
thing back.  So  some  nations  have  be- 
come producers  of  goods  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  in  the  American  mar- 
ket. 

The  American  market  cannot  sustain 
the  onslaught  of  the  productivity  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  can  almost  with 
immunity  to  our  own  welfare  accept  ap- 
proximately 5  percent  of  all  market  con- 
sumption of  any  goods  from  outside  the 
country.  But  when  we  get  to  the  magic 
figure  of  5  percent,  we  reach  a  stage 
where  the  growth  of  that  particular  In- 


dustry stops.  This  has  been  proven  by  a 
computerized  study  by  one  of  the  great 
organizations  that  has  been  looking  into 
this  matter  for  many  years,  the  Trade 
Relations  Council.  They  found  that  5 
percent  seems  to  be  the  magic  figure  at 
which  point  this  Nation  must  stop,  look, 
and  listen. 

Every  increase  in  percentage  of  im- 
ports into  the  market  beyond  5  percent 
not  only  stops  the  growth  but  also  takes 
the  new  growth  from  the  increased 
population. 

The  best  illustration  is  on  a  very  sim- 
ple item.  We  are  used  to  talking,  in 
trade,  of  the  great  and  basic  industries 
of  steel,  textiles,  glass  and  coal,  but  we 
seem  to  forget  that  the  greater  portion 
of  employment  in  this  Nation  is  In  sec- 
ondarj-  manufacturing,  in  processing, 
in  providing  raw  materials. 

We  have  neglected  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  fact  that  when  we  fail  to  pro- 
tect to  the  best  of  our  ability  the  manu- 
facturer of.  let  us  say,  buttons,  this  has 
a  serious  effect. 

Do  the  Members  know  there  is  only 
one  button  manufacturer  left  in  the 
United  States?  That  is  no  great  catas- 
trophe, it  is  said,  because  button  making 
is  an  imsophisticated  industry. 

In  my  book,  there  are  no  unsophisti- 
cated industries.  There  are  no  dispen- 
sable industries.  Every  industry  and 
every  productivity  is  indispensable  to  an 
economic  complex.  For  the  man  who 
works  in  a  so-called  dispensable  or  un- 
sophisticated industi-y  his  job  is  just  as 
important  as  the  job  of  a  man  who  works 
In  the  so-called  basic  or  required  indus- 
tries of  the  Nation.  The  investor  who 
puts  his  money  into  that  little  enter- 
prise needs  and  deserves  the  same  pro- 
tection as  the  investor  who  puts  his 
money  into  a  large  enterprise. 

This  results  In  the  death  of  the  so- 
called  small  communities,  where  small 
enterprises  once  existed,  and  still  do  in 
some  cases.  That  has  brought  us  to  this 
point  today,  where  we,  for  the  first  time, 
recognize  that  the  major  point  to  be 
considered,  and  the  criterion  that  lends 
itself  most  to  making  a  determination 
on  the  basis  of  the  Impact  of  Imports, 
is  the  wage  paid  in  the  respective  coun- 
tries which  are  trade  partners. 

We  in  this  particular  legislation  are 
not  moving  away  from  the  original  con- 
cept of  those  who  :irst  passed  the  fair 
labor  standards  legislation.  Lo  and  be- 
hold, in  studying  the  records  of  the  past 
I  came  up  with  some  astounding  infor- 
mation. I  found,  for  instance,  that  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  in  the  75th  Con- 
gress, on  the  minimum  wage  and  maxi- 
mum hours,  he  made  a  statement  that 
the  legislation  was  aimed  at  creating  a 
condition  which  would  benefit  the  work- 
ing people,  protect  their  health  and 
their  welfai'e  and  well-being.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  any  goods  produced  in 
any  State  or  In  any  area  not  covered  by 
the  minimum  wage  and  maximum  hours 
law  ought  to  be  considered  as  contraband 
and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pollute 
the  charmels  of  Interstate  commerce. 

The  U.S.  Senate,  taking  heed  from  his 
words  and  his  message,  passed  the  very 
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first  bill  on  minimum  wage  and  included 
therein  the  very  mandate  we  are  putting 
into  this  bill  today.  But  they  did  it  in  a 
more  forceful  manner.  They  considered 
that  goods  produced  domestically  and 
foreign  should  not  be  moved  in  the  chan- 
nels of  interstate  commerce  in  the 
United  States  unless  they  were  produced 
under  the  standards  set  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

So  in  this  legislation  we  do  not  go  to 
the  base  of  the  average  wage.  We  do  not 
go  to  the  high  wage.  We  go  directly  to 
that  wage  which  we  negotiate. 

We,  the  Members  of  Congress,  are  the 
ones  who  negotiate  and  mandate  the 
minimum  wage  in  this  country.  We  have 
reached  a  minimum  wage  that  now  raises 
a  serious  situation  when  you  are  dealing 
\\ith  many  small  industries  in  this  coun- 
try which  operate  near  the  minimum 
wage  level  as  their  standard  wage.  We 
find  now  on  February  1  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  goes  to  $1.60  an  hour.  If  you 
want  to  realize  what  that  means,  let  me 
just  give  you  a  little  illustration  of  the 
most  serious  condition  we  have  existing 
in  the  country  today.  This  is  the  problem 
of  textiles.  There  are  those  who  ask  the 
question  as  to  wliether  if  this  legislation 
is  passed  it  would  in  any  way  impede  the 
progress  of  the  Mills  bill  which  has  been 
cosponsored  by  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, dealing  with  the  problem  of  tex- 
tiles. I  say  it  will  not.  I  say  it  will  comple- 
ment that  bill,  because  the  most  impor- 
tant major  industry  today  in  the  United 
States  affected  by  imix)rts.  the  one 
which  is  in  the  most  .serious  condition 
regardless  of  the  .stock  market  fluctua- 
tions in  the  stock  of  the  companies  that 
produce  textiles  is  the  textile  industry. 
That  is  in  the  most  serious  condition  of 
any  major  activity  in  production  in  the 
United  States  at  this  very  moment. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carohna. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  happy  to  join  the  gentleman  in  .sup- 
porting his  bill  and  commend  him  for  the 
attitude  which  he  has  taken  today  as  he 
has  consistently  done  in  the  past  toward 
all  American  industry  but  particularly 
the  textile  industry.  I  am  particularly  de- 
lighted that  the  gentleman  is  suggesting 
to  the  House  tliat  there  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  that  would  in  any  way  cause  him  to 
lose  his  ardor  for  the  bill  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  and 
several  others  of  us  have  introduced  re- 
lating to  textiles.  This  bill  I  think  should 
be  passed  as  complementary  to  the  pres- 
ently pending  legislation,  which,  in  my 
judgment,  is  one  of  the  most  forward 
moving  steps  we  have  taken  in  many  a 
day  here  in  the  House.  I  hope  all  of  our 
colleagues  will  join  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  i:i  approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  in  the  further  step  which  will 
be  taken  later  in  other  legislation. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener]  in  those 
remarks  concerning  the  textile  industrj'. 


As  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
pointed  out.  there  are  several  Members 
who  have  introduced  bills  on  the  matter 
of  textiles.  My  bill,  which  I  believe  Is 
identical  to  sevei-al  other  bills  intro- 
duced. H.R.  12045.  on  the  first  page  of 
that  bill,  points  out  that  these  imports 
contribute  to  reduced  emploj-ment  op- 
portunities for  U.S.  workers  In  the  U.S. 
textile  industry,  which  is  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  In  the  well  just  got 
thraugh  saying.  I  want  to  join  with  him 
and  congratulate  both  Mr.  Dent  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  for  the  work 
that  they  have  done  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  you  very  kindly. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  commending  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  the  chaii-man  of 
the  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  for 
the  wonderful  job  he  has  done  in  connec- 
tion with  referring  this  bill  for  action  on 
the  House  floor  today. 

I  serve  as  a  member  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. I  have  served  on  it  for  the  past 
two  Congresses.  I  am  fully  familiar  with 
all  of  the  good  work  and  energy  and 
time  that  has  been  put  into  this  subject 
matter  by  the  gentleman  in  the  well.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  Member  of  this 
House  who  is  as  knowledgeable  as  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports. I  think  the  chairman  is  an  expert 
on  this  subject,  and  I  want  to  congratu- 
late him  for  his  efforts  and  the  hard  work 
that  he  has  put  into  bringing  this  piece 
of  legislation  before  the  House.  I  hope 
evei-y  Member  of  this  House  will  join  with 
him  in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  478.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  establish  pro- 
cedures to  relieve  domestic  industries 
and  workers  injured  by  increased  im- 
ports from  low-wage  areas. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  as  a  member  of  tlie 
General  Labor  Subcommittee,  a  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  my  good  friend,  the 
able  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent].  I  have  listened  to  almost  every 
minute  of  the  testimony  and  for  this 
reason  I  am  imequivocally  in  favor  of 
the  pending  measui'e. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  this  House  to 
read  carefully  the  committee  report  as 
I  think  it  spells  out  the  need,  in  no  im- 
certain  terms,  for  this  bill.  But  as  one 
who  heard  almost  all  of  the  testimony,  I 
can  tell  you  that  only  rarely  in  my  serv- 
ice have  I  heard  a  more  eloquent  plea 
for  action  than  from  the  parade  of  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

To  a  man,  those  who  appeared  before 
us  told  of  the  ruinous  effect  of  foreign 
competition  upon  their  industry.  I  might 
point  out  that  our  foreign  competitors 
have  one  advantage,  lower  wages.  They 
explored  with  us  the  various  avenues 
they  had  vainly  explored  in  seeking 
redress. 

Their  pleas,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  not 
those  of  industries  asking  governmental 
protection  so  that  they  might  glean  the 
last   few   dollars   out   of   an   inefficient 


operation.  They  were  not  those  of  work- 
ers who  lost  their  jobs  and  were  told  the 
reason  was  foreign  competition.  And 
they  were  not  those  of  community  rep- 
resentatives in  Washington  for  Federal 
aid. 

Their  pleas,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  those 
of  labor  and  industry,  community  rep- 
resentatives, and  other  parties  who  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  significantly  and 
adversely  affected  by  low-cost  foreign 
competition. 

Their  voices  found  reception  during 
the  hearings  and  they  told  the  tragic 
story  of  our  production  facilities,  the 
workers  who  man  them  and  the  commu- 
nities who  depend  upon  them,  and  how 
those  facilities  are  being  continuously 
and  persistently  eroded  by  unfair  com- 
petition from  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  among  those  who  testi- 
fled  were  my  good  friends  and  constit- 
uents Ernest  Mosmann  and  Charles 
Cole,  who  represented  the  Schiffli  lace 
and  embroidery  industrj',  a  major  em- 
ployer in  northern  New  Jersey.  They  told 
of  the  decrease  in  employment  In  the  do- 
mestic industry,  the  tremendous  dispar- 
ity between  domestic  wages  in  the  indus- 
try and  wages  paid  workers  of  foreign 
competitors,  and  the  similarity  of  the  In- 
dustry's technology  here  and  abroad.  The 
problem  they  discussed  was  like  the 
others — cheap  foreign  goods  competing 
with  like  domestic  goods  in  the  U.S.  mar- 
ketplace, underselling  our  goods,  and 
thereby  creating  reductions  in  the  do- 
mestic industiy  and  its  work  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  trade  among 
nations  and  recognize  it  as  being  bene- 
ficial to  our  mutual  imderstandings,  In 
addition  to  often  allowing  us  access  to 
goods  we  do  not  pjroduce.  I  even  favor 
a  sharing  of  the  vast  American  market 
with  our  sister  nations. 

I  do  not,  however,  favor  turning  over 
our  production  facilities,  workers,  and 
communities  to  foreign  nations.  H.R. 
478  establishes  procedures  which  insure 
the  fair  consideration  of  these  compo- 
nents to  our  economy  and  society  in  our 
trade  relationships  with  other  nations.  In 
that  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most  en- 
thusiastically support  the  bill  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  that  statement. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
comphment  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  I  know  that  all 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  the  expert  of  the 
House  in  the  field  of  imports.  He  has 
worked  indefatigably  the  past  several 
years  to  make  known  to  the  Nation  the 
effect  of  excessive  imports  on  American 
industrv'. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent]  if  the  gentleman  still  professes 
to  be  a  "free  trader":  that  is,  does  the 
gentleman  still  support  the  basic  premise 
that  If  this  country,  for  example,  can 
make  automobiles  more  efficiently  and 
more  economically  than  can  country  X, 
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and  country  X  can  better  produce  bi- 
cycles, then  this  Nation  should  manu- 
facture automobiles  and  sell  them  to 
country  X,  while  country  X  should  make 
bicycles  and  sell   them   to   the   United 

Does  the  gentleman  in  the  well  still 
adhere  to  the  concept  of  free  trade? 

Mr.  DENT.  In  the  words  of  our  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Friedel],  I  am  glad  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  asked 
that  question,  because  the  philosophy 
behind  it  bears  very  heavily  upon  the 
opportunity  of  the  trading  of  goods  be- 
tween nations  when  such  goods  are  re- 
quired by  the  various  nations  doing  the 
trading,  or  when  such  goods  are  of  bene- 
fit to  the  consumers  within  that  nation. 

However,  "free  trade,"  in  the  concept 
of  Adam  Smith  and  Henry  George  is  as 
dead  in  my  opiiiion  as  that  concept  of  the 
old  days  of  trying  to  carry  on  the  trans- 
portation of  this  country  upon  the  back 
of  a  horse  or  in  a  horse  and  buggj'. 

Mr.  ICHORD  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man from  Peixnsylvania  is  saying  that 
the  concept  of  free  trade  is  one  that  grew 
up  in  an  era  in  which  we  had  the  laissez- 
faire  system  and  is  not  always  applicable 
today.  Is  that  what  the  gentleman  Is 
saying? 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am 
saying.  As  the  best  illustration  of  that 
fact,  permit  me  to  state  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  have  always  said  that  we  must 
have  our  borders  open  to  those  products 
which  we  do  not  produce  In  an  honest 
area  of  operation  where  the  motivating 
factor  was  not  the  promotion  of  trade 
as  such,  that  would  be  a  concept  that 
could  be  carried  even  further  than  just 
the  necessity  of  the  philosophy  of  either 
"you  have"  or  "you  do  not."  and  which 
does  not  take  inir  consideration  the  fact 
that  particular  Is  a  nation  that  is  grow- 
ing and  is  a  nation  which  needs  to  sell  Its 
products  In  order  that  it  may  expand  Its 
trade  and  make  Itself  sufficient.  These 
are  only  concepts.  However,  that  Is  not 
the  manner  In  which  we  act. 

For  example.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  yes- 
terday we  read  in  the  papers — and  all  of 
us  remember  years  ago  when  we  were 
In  school  we  read  about  the  Caribbean 
and  the  Islands  of  Central  America  as 
well  as  the  northern  part  of  South 
America,  as  being  the  "banana  country'." 
as  the  "banana  areas."  because  basically, 
they  had  bananas  to  sell. 

Now,  at  the  moment  and  in  the  nor- 
mal procedure  we  talk  about  free  trade 
and  let  bananas  flow  into  the  countries 
of  free  trade.  However.  De  Gaulle  has. 
perhaps,  placed  a  different  connotation 
upon  the  expression  of  "banana  trade." 
He  has  gone  down  to  Guadalupe  and 
Martinique  and  has  closed  the  doors  and 
has  declared  that  the  bananas  from 
Martinique  and  Guadalupe  be  declared 
to  be  French  and  are  therefore  superior 
In  quality  and  that  the  bananas  coming 
from  all  other  republics  are  inferior  and 
that  therefore,  one  should  not  buy  them. 

But  I  say  for  the  Record  that  he  Is 
going  to  squeeze  the  same  concept  into 
the  structure  of  the  Common  Market. 

I  suggest  that  this  Is  something  upon 
which   a   definite   line   of   demarcation 


cannot  be  drawn.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  prob- 
lem with  which  we  must  deal,  and  is  a 
concept  of  free  trade  with  which  we  must 
deal. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  of  course 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  [Mr.  Dent! 
voted  for  the  minimum  wage  law.  and  I 
might  say  that  I  joined  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  since  I  have  been  in  Congress, 
during  which  period  we  have  increased 
the  minimum  wage  law  twice,  and  I  voted 
both  times  for  those  Increases. 

But  I  did  not  hear  any  discussion  about 
Imports  at  the  time  we  were  consider- 
ing the  minimmn  wage  law,  although 
we  know  that  when  we  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  laws  there  is  danger  that 
some  of  our  manufacturing  businesses, 
particularly  those  in  which  labor  costs 
are  a  substantial  part  of  the  finished 
products,  will  be  in  a  serious  situation 
insofar  as  competition  with  cheaper  for- 
eign labor  Is  concerned.  I  would  point 
out  to  the  House  that  in  many  Instances 
our  cost  of  labor  Is  three  or  four  times 
the  cost  of  labor  of  our  foreign  competi- 
tors. This  is  often  true  in  the  case  of  our 
Japanese  friends. 

Mr.  DENT.  Might  I  say  in  answer  to 
the  gentleman  that  in  the  discussion  on 
the  floor  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Martin]  I  believe,  asked  me  what 
I  was  going  to  do  about  the  dangerous 
situation  of  raising  the  minimum  wage 
in  this  country  when  I  had  been  talking 
about  the  dangerous  level  of  imports. 
And  as  I  remember  my  answer — and  I 
probably  do  not  remember  It  verbatim, 
it  is  a  little  cloudy  after  so  many 
months — but  I  remember  saying  to  him 
that  I  would  make  a  promise  to  this 
House  and  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska that  immediately  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  the  minimum  wage  bill  I  would, 
as  chairman  of  that  committee,  start  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  basis  of  the  mlni- 
mimi  wage  and  the  impact  on  imports 
when  the  minimum  wage  was  applied  to 
American  working  standards,  and  I  have 
done  that. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  reason  I  did  that 
was  because  every  industry  that  appeared 
before  our  committee  to  protest  the  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  played  back 
upon  the  fact  that  they  had  to  compete 
with  foreign  imports.  At  that  time  we 
promised  every  industry' — and  if  you  will 
recall,  when  the  bill  for  the  minimum 
wage  came  before  this  House  that  many 
of  the  industries  who  were  historically 
in  opposition  to  a  minimimi  wage  in- 
crease did  not  fight  that  legislation  be- 
cause they  had  the  word  of  our  commit- 
tee that  we  would  come  before  the  House 
with  this  legislation,  and  we  are  here 
now  before  the  House  to  keep  our  word. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WTT .T.T.AM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  gen- 
tleman talk  many  times  on  this  subject. 
The  gentleman  has  spent  a  good  many 
years  studying  this  subject.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  a  few  questions. 

First  of  all,  does  not  the  thrust  of  this 


legislation  now  before  us  from  this  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Chairman,  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  an  American  industry  that 
locates  outside  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  products 
to  be  resold  back  into  the  United  States, 
as  distinguished  from  an  American  com- 
pany that  locates  in  a  foreign  country 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  foreign 
market? 

Mr.  DE2^.  That  is  precisely  why  I  said 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  a  min- 
ute ago  that  we  could  no  longer  talk 
about  international  trade  in  the  same 
vein  as  it  was  talked  about  years  ago, 
because  new  and  different  problems  have 
presented  themselves,  and  the  one  that 
the  gentleman  has  just  put  his  finger  on 
Is  one  of  the  most  serious;  that  is.  that 
industries  within  the  coverage  of  the 
minimum  and  maximum  hour  law  in  the 
United  States  are  now  able — under  this 
new  concept  of  trade — to  move  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel  to  an  area  outside  the 
umbrella  of  the  minimum  wage  law,  and 
produce  goods  to  send  back  to  the  United 
States  market,  which  goods  flow  with  in- 
terstate trade  along  with  and  com- 
mingled with  goods  that  were  produced 
under  the  standards  of  the  minimum 
wage  law. 

It  was  this  problem  that  started  me  on 
the  search  to  find  out  how  can  we  answer 
that;  what  can  we  do? 

We  are  not  only  being  polluted,  as 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said,  with  goods 
produced  in  low-wage  countries,  we  are 
being  polluted — and  in  the  textile  Indus- 
try also,  mind  you — with  goods  produced 
by  American  Industries  overseas  w^hich 
are  sent  back  here  to  our  markets  In  the 
United  States  in  competition  with  our 
Industries  who  have  to  pay  the  minimum 
wage. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  that  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  this  is  what  is  happening  In  the 
automobile  industr>'  which  is  of  great 
Interest  to  those  of  us  not  only  from  the 
State  of  Michigan  but  almost  every  State 
in  this  country'.  This  Is  what  is  happening 
in  the  automobile  industry. 

I  have  just  had  occasion  to  see  a  Sen- 
ate report  showing  the  awful  Impact  of 
the  Canadian  auto  parts  agreement  that 
this  Congress  passed  2  years  ago  over  the 
vigorous  objection  of  some  of  us. 

That  report  indicates  that  the  flow  of 
trucks  for  example  across  the  border  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  has 
been  reversed  and  that  now  we  are  im- 
porting five  times  more  trucks  from 
Canada  than  before  the  agreement. 

If  in  the  spirit  of  free  trade  we  were 
helping  some  Canadian  nationals  in  some 
way  other  than  those  employed  In  fac- 
tories, it  might  be  a  true  free  trade 
situation. 

But  this  report  also  Indicates  that  99 
percent  of  automotive  production  In  all 
of  Canada  is  by  three  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  American  Big  Three, 
Ford,  General  Motors,  and  the  Chrysler 
Corp.  So  there  Is  in  fact  no  truly  Cana- 
dian automobile  Industry  to  be  benefited. 

Neither  the  chairman  nor  I  can  go 
across  the  river  and  buy  a  car  and  bring 
It  in  duty  free  because  only  a  bona  fide 
automobile  company  located  In  this 
country  that  produces  a  minimum  of  20 
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fully  equipped,  readj'-to-drive  automo- 
biles in  the  preceding  year  is  eligible  to 
bring  in  automobile  parts  and  compo- 
nents on  a  duty-free  basis. 

So  Ford  can  buy  from  Ford  of  Canada. 
Its  wholly  owned  subsidiary,  automobile 
parts  manufactured  at  an  average  labor 
cost  considerably  cheaper  than  in  the 
United  States,  with  10  percent  Federal 
excise  tax  attached  to  it.  and  no  tariff 
when  it  comes  across  the  border. 

In  my  district  people  are  losing  jobs 
as  a  result  of  this  situation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Senate  report  shows  that 
pursuant  to  the  law  that  we  passed  In 
connection  with  the  Canadian-American 
auto  agreement  which  provides  com- 
pensation for  people  who  lose  jobs  as  the 
result  of  a  job  being  exported  through 
these  means,  1.100  people  have  already 
been  declared  to  be  unemployed  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  agreement  and  they  are  now 
receivinri  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

I  want  the  gentleman  to  listen  to  these 
figures.  It  may  interest  him  a  little  to 
know.  Willie  we  have  been  locking  over- 
seas, and  most  of  us  are  from  the  east- 
ern and  central  part  of  the  United 
States,  usually  when  we  see  a  loreign 
car,  we  see  a  Volkswagen  or  a  Fiat  or  a 
Renault  or  one  of  the  so-called  Euro- 
pean area  cars.  But  an  astounding  figure 
was  put  out  the  other  day  by  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  and  if  nothing 
else  that  I  say  today  impresses  you,  this 
ought  to  impress  you. 

It  points  out  that  the  Japanese  are  the 
second  largest  producers  of  automobiles 
in  the  world.  There  were  produced  last 
year  a  little  over  10  million  automobiles. 
The  United  States  and  Canada  combined 
produced  less  than  50  percent^ — and  the 
other  52  percent  were  produced  in  other 
countries — with  Japan  leading  the  pack. 

This  is  a  most  serious  thing  and  I 
want  to  read  it  so  that  no  one  can  ques- 
tion my  authority  for  saying  this. 

I  would  like  to  read  it  at  this  time  be- 
cause it  is  something  that  has  just 
shocked  me.  Of  course,  I  do  not  want  to 
shock  you,  but  it  is  so  serious  that  we 
ought  to  give  it  a  lot  more  consideration 
than  what  we  have  been  giving  it  in  the 
past. 

Japanese  automobile  production  was 
1.453.000  cars  in  the  first  6  months  of 
1967  with  25  percent  of  those  cars,  plus 
all  the  trucks  which  are  not  counted  in 
the  1,453,000.  being  shipped  to  the 
United  States  of  America, 

And  Volkswagen,  which  has  lost  15 
percent  of  its  1966  worldwide  business  all 
over  the  world,  picked  up  a  percentage 
in  the  United  States  where  they  sold  in 
America  more  units — a  total  of  42,000 
units  in  August. 

We  cannot  provide  the  market  for  the 
world.  I  do  not  care  how  hard  we  try. 
but  we  cannot  provide  the  market  for 
the  whole  world. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  First,  let  me  applaud  most 
warmly  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  for  his 


stand  and  for  his  contributions  in  this 
very  important  field.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  men  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  one  who  has  worked 
ver>'  hard  to  trv'  to  correct  these  prob- 
lems that  now  beset  us  in  this  field. 

It  is  most  commendable  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  and  his  committee 
have  brought  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  This  is  an  important  step  and  It 
is  a  very  badly  needed  step.  I  think,  how- 
ever, we  must  accept  the  fact  that  It  is 
a  small  step.  There  is  much  more  that  is 
needed.  I  sincerely  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  follow  on  from  this  first  step.  This  Is 
a  beginning  which  shows  what  can  be 
done  and  particularly  in  the  field  of 
textiles  where  we  do  have  problems  and 
the  gentleman  is  familiar  with  them.  I 
know  he  is  sympathetic  and  I  know  he 
has  the  same  interest  in  these  problems 
that  many  more  of  us  have. 

Let  me  say  that  this  is  a  needed  and 
an  important  measure.  I  hope  that  it  will 
pass  unanimously,  and  that  it  will  be 
speedily  followed  with  other  measures 
which  are  so  vitally  needed  to  correct 
deficiencies  in  this  area. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska.  I  see 
many  of  my  friends  seeking  recogni- 
tion, and  I  do  not  want  to  lose  any. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend and  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
This  is  good  legislation  and  it  is  long 
overdue.  I  have  been  speaking  out  on 
this  subject  for  a  long  time,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has.  He  has  been  ver>'  active  in 
it.  He  has  brought  this  legislation  here. 
I  am  concerned  with  all  the  imports 
that  are  coming  in.  I  have  a  little  sel- 
fish interest  also  in  that  I  represent  a 
city  that  is  the  largest  meatpacking 
and  livestock  center  in  the  world.  It  is 
great  cattle  country.  We  are  concerned 
about  the  imports  of  foreign  beef  in 
this  country-.  I  wish  the  bill  had  a  little 
more  to  say  on  that  subject,  I  am  con- 
tent with  what  is  in  the  bill  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  however,  and  I  hope  we  can 
expand  on  It.  My  main  purpose  In  ris- 
ing is  to  give  my  full  support  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  to 
commend  him  for  all  the  w'ork  he  has 
done.  I  hope  that  this  measure  will  be 
voted  overwhelmingly  into  approval  and 
sent  over  to  the  other  body.  I  have  not 
followed  what  they  have  done  in  this 
field.  In  any  event,  I  should  like  to  see 
this  issue  resolved  and  sent  down  to 
the  White  House.  Then  we  will  be  able 
to  get  rid  of  this  problem  that  concerns 
not  only  my  own  State  of  Nebraska  but 
almost  every  other  Member's  State. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  ranking  member  of 
my  committee. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  would  like  to  add  my  word 
of  commendation  for  the  very  excellent 
job  which  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  dene,  particularly  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  have  had  an  opportunity  for  many 
years  to  work  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  have  found  him  to 


be  most  effective  in  very  thoroughly 
studying  any  problem  he  takes  up.  That 
apphes  particularly  to  the  present  sub- 
ject before  the  House. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  House  that  without  the  ver>' 
kind  and  often  courageous  assistance 
given  me  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, as  the  ranking  member,  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  overcome  the 
fears  of  many  of  the  members  of  our 
subcommittee  and  full  committee.  There 
apparently  appears  to  be  some  kind  of 
dread  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  Amer- 
icans, and  particularly  those  in  public 
life,  that  something  terrible  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  people  of  this  country'  if 
we  do  not  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  our 
people  in  the  area  of  trade.  That  was 
the  fear  which  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  ranking  Republican  member 
on  my  committee,  helped  me  to  dispel. 
Without  his  help.  I  say  to  the  House  as 
honestly  and  as  sincerely  as  I  know  how, 
without  the  help  of  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Congressman  Bell.  I  dcubt 
that  we  would  have  had  the  privilege  of 
beinr  here  today  in  a  bipartisan  effort 
to  do  something  for  this  country. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  wish  to  join  with  the 
verv'  many  who  have  commended  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  not  only 
on  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor, 
but  on  his  years  of  work  in  this  regard. 
In  my  judgment  this  bill  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  good  many  years  of  work  and 
study  on  his  part  I  have  been  Interested 
In  the  comments  of  those  particularly 
interested  in  textiles.  Of  course.  tex:iles 
are  severely  hurt.  But  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  take  a  list  of  industries,  including 
steel,  textiles,  steel  products,  lumber, 
lumber  products,  minerals,  mineral  prod- 
ucts, and  automobiles  to  mention  only  a 
few.  All  of  these  industries  are  being  hurt 
anii^l  be  hurt  until  something  is  done. 
3TMs  is.  after  all.  a  kind  of  foreign  aid 
program.  It  is  a  sort  of  bigheartedness 
on  the  part  of  Americans  to  let  this  stuff 
all  come  in. 

But,  as  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
just  said,  it  Is  not  only  industry  that  is 
hurt.  Agriculture  has  been  suffering  for 
a  long  time  and  imports  are  putting  4 
or  5  percent  of  the  farmers  off  the  farm 
ever>'  year,  because  they  cannot  compete 
with  this  cheap  foreign  production. 

I  call  your  attention  to  imports  from 
Japan,  I  would  remind  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  it  is  not  just  the 
minimum  wage  that  causes  this  trouble. 
When  the  constitution  of  Japan  was 
written,  after  the  war,  we  made  certain 
there  was  written  Into  that  constitution 
the  provision  that  they  never  could  de- 
fend themselves  again  and  could  not 
build  up  a  defense  system,  so  they  have 
no  tax  for  defense.  We  have  a  tax,  and 
50  percent  of  our  tax  is  for  defense — 
not  only  the  defense  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  defense  of  Japan.  This  has  to  be 
added  onto  the  price  of  the  product  we 
produce  in  this  countrj*,  but  it  does  not 
have  to  be  added  onto  the  price  of  the 
product  produced  in  Japan.  This  is  an- 
other thing  that  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  should  take  into  consideration 
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when  they  are  considering  what  a  reason- 
able tariff  rate  should  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  my  long  con- 
cern over  the  ruinous  effects  of  Imports 
on  our  economy,  I  am  glad  to  support  this 
legislation  which  Is  designed  to  relieve 
domestic  Industry  and  labor  injured  by 
increased  Imports.  To  me.  this  bill  Indi- 
cates that  Congress  Is  slowly  realizing  the 
disastrous  Impact  of  foreign  made  goods 
and  might  possibly  authorize  some  kind 
of  protection  for  the  American  farmer. 

When  so  many  Industries  are  dam- 
aged— the  wool  industry,  the  mlrik  In- 
dustry, the  steel  Industry,  the  textile  In- 
dustry—It begins  to  look  like  there  may 
be  support  for  protecting  agriculture,  too. 
Since  the  economy  of  my  district  Is 
chiefly  agricultural.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  some  facts  which  clearly  show  the 
harmful  effects  of  agricultural  Imports 
upon  South  Dakota's  economy. 

While  Industry  has  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  importers.  It  has  usually 
been  the  agricultural  producer  in  Amer- 
ica who  has  been  used  as  the  pawn  in 
international  trade  and  who  consequently 
has  often  borne  the  brunt  of  the  impact. 

When  the  Kennedy  round  of  negotia- 
tions began  In  Geneva  in  1963.  and  most 
tariffs  were  cut  by  around  50  percent,  a 
simultaneous  blow  was  dealt  the  Ameri- 
can agricultural  producer.  During  1963, 
nearly  4  billion  pounds  of  beef  and  veal 
were  Imported  Into  the  United  States, 
driving  the  domestic  market  to  new  lows. 

Despite  a  1964  law  by  Congress  to 
establish  a  quota  formula,  beef  and  veal 
Imports  are  rising  once  again,  up  23  per- 
cent In  the  first  3  months  of  this  year 
over  the  same  period  In  1966. 

In  order  to  give  you  some  idea  of  how 
this  policy  has  affected  the  economy  of 
the  State,  I  have  converted  the  1963  level 
of  Imports  Into  their  "llveweight"  equiv- 
alent to  compare  Imports  with  domestic 
production.  Thus,  the  1963  imports  re- 
quired the  retirement  of  82  million  acres 
from  production. 

But  not  only  did  imports  represent  1 1 
percent  of  the  beef  consumed  domesti- 
cally, the  imports  exceeded  the  produc- 
tion of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Wyo- 
ming and  Colorado  for  the  same  year — 
and  these  are  all  great  beef-productlng 
States. 

In  all.  the  high  cost  of  our  Unport 
policy  Is  more  than  $2.2  billion  to  the 
American  agricultural  producer  alone 
each  year.  This  figure  represents  the 
amount  of  competitive  imported  agricul- 
tural goods  which  are  a  loss  to  the  Ameri- 
can producer  because  they  were  not 
produced  In  the  United  States. 

We  must  not.  however,  in  light  of  these 
evidences  of  strong  threats  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  rancher  allow  jobs  to  be 
lost,  markets  to  be  flooded  and  the 
economy  to  be  jeopardized  In  the  name 
of  "free  trade"  which  Is  actually  a  one- 
way street  to  the  United  States. 

I  would  therefore  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
478  hoping  that  It  will  prompt  some 
action  to  benefit  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.    BERRY.   Mr.   Chairman,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  this  excellent  bill,  to  help  give  legiti- 
mate protection  to  U.S.  industry  and 
our  U.S.  workers  against  unfair  com- 
petition. As  the  House  knows,  I  represent 
one  of  the  large  international  trade  cities 
of  the  world— Pittsburgh,  Pa.  As  such 
representative,  I  have  not  favored  high 
tariffs  nor  high  tariff  walls  that  are  trade 
barriers.  This  Is  not  a  high  tariff  bill. 
This  is  a  bill  that  really  is  based  on 
reciprocal  trade  policies,  but  It  has  a 
good  Yankee  bargaining  premise  to  it. 
Likewise  there  Is  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting dumping  and  unfair  competition 
from  abroad  by  low  wage  and  foreign 
government  subsidized  products  that 
hurt  our  U.S.  Industries,  and  hurt  seri- 
ously in  many  Instances,  which  this  ad- 
ministration ignores. 

We  have  heard  of  a  necessary  and 
practical  limitation  of  5  percent  on  im- 
ported products  in  any  U.S.  industry  or 
manufacture,  trade,  or  agriculture  field 
when  Imports  in  any  segment  of  the  U.S. 
economy  get  above  5  percent  of  total  U.S. 
production,  that  amount  really  hurts  the 
industry  seriously  and  Impairs  the  ef- 
ficiency of  U.S.  production  in  that  area. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics — and  I  am 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
committee — I  would  like  to  add  this. 
Imports  of  products  over  5  percent  of  U.S. 
production  in  any  field  of  activity,  not 
only  hurt  that  particular  industry — but 
they  likewise  prevent  future  progress. 
There  Is  no  room  in  that  kind  of  foreign 
overwhelming  competition  for  U.S.  sci- 
ence and  scientific  development  and 
technological  progress.  So  the  American 
people,  U.S.  business  and  agriculture,  the 
U.S.  worklngman  and  farmer  are  hurt 
doubly,  not  only  now,  but  for  the  future. 

The  bill  is  a  good  step  forward  in  plac- 
ing responsibility  for  Injurious  policies, 
and  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
make  studies  of  industries  on  which  com- 
plaints of  serious  injury  through  foreign 
imports,  are  filed.  This  bill  requires  ac- 
tion and  also  public  Information  at  the 
time  the  Secretary  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent. This  bill  does  not  eliminate  the  need 
for  other  legislation,  particularly  to  pre- 
vent dumping  from  abroad,  which  legis- 
lation I  have  cosponsored. 

I  do  like  the  approach  that  under  this 
legislation  a  community  that  is  seriously 
injured  by  industries  closing  or  by  layoffs 
and  reductions  of  employees,  can  now 
have  standing  at  law  to  make  complaint 
and  be  heard.  This  Is  good. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recommend  that  the 
bill  passes.  I  compliment  the  subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  Dent  of  Pemisylvania,  chair- 
man, and  Mr.  Bell  of  California,  rank- 
ing minority  member,  for  bringing  It  up 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  Indefatigable  in  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  worklngman  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  I  congratulate 
him  for  bringing  out  H.R.  478. 1  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  hear  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  in 
support  of  the  Mills  bill  on  textile  im- 
ports. I  support  the  Mills  bill,  since  the 
textile  industrj'- seriously  threatened  by 
foreign  Imports,  is  very  important  in  my 
congressional  district.  As  one  of  the  sev- 
eral Members  who  Introduced  that  bill, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  has  stated  that  H.R.  478 
and  the  Mills  bill  are  complementary  to 
each  other. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  his  comanent  on  any- 
thing additional  that  this  bill  will  do  for 
the  protection  of  industries  such  as  the 
coal  industry  and  the  steel  industry',  and 
chemicals  and  dairy  products.  Will  this 
bill  have  any  great  effect  on  these  areas 
also? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  what  might  be  called  a  closed- 
door  Isolationist  policy,  because  it  does 
not  automatically  close  the  door  on  any 
product,  but  if  In  any  of  the  products  or 
the  production  units  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned we  find  that  the  application  of 
the  mandated  standards — labor  stand- 
ards mandated  by  the  Congress— makes 
it  difficult  or  impossible  for  them  to  com- 
pete in  the  area  of  production  of  products 
they  are  in,  this  legislation  gives  the  ave- 
nue to  the  walling  wall,  as  it  were,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  so  that  hearings 
may  be  held,  and  after  that  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  if  It  is  found 
that  such  Imports  are  injmious  to  the 
particular  industry  or  to  any  product, 
may  issue  the  kind  of  orders  and  give 
the  kind  of  relief  that  will  save  the 
Industry. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  The 
provisions  of  this  bill  would  certainly 
apply  to  glass  also,  would  they  not.  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  DENT.  Glass  above  all.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  right  now  the  Presi- 
dent has  ordered  the  removal  of  the  last 
part  of  the  Kennedy  increased  tariff 
which  saved  the  glass  industry  In  1962.  In 
October,  as  I  understand  it.  that  will  be 
removed. 

I  have  in  my  files  letters  from  Ameri- 
can St.  Gobain.  which  refer  to  their  3,300 
workers.  Incidentally,  they  have  factories 
in  my  district,  and  they  have  them  in 
the  territory  of  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader.  They  say  that  in  5  years,  if 
the  President  proceeds  and  reduces  the 
tariff  to  the  level  it  was  prior  to  1962  and 
the  Kennedy  round  that  was  in  effect, 
there  will  not  be  any  glass  Industry  sup- 
ported by  American  St.  Gobain 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
commend  the  gentleman,  and  I  hope  that 
the  bin  will  be  passed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
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like  also  to  join  my  many  colleagues  in 
complimenting  the  very  distinguished 
and  able  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Perhaps  as  much  so  as  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  I  am  aware  of  the  long 
hours  and  the  exhaustive  and  patient 
study  the  gentleman  has  made  of  this 
subject.  His  subcommittee  meets  across 
the  hall  from  my  office.  I  know  there  has 
been  no  greater  or  more  exhaustive  study 
made  by  a  .subcommittee  on  any  subject 
than  has  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pemisylvanla  [Mr. 
Dent]. 

I  might  say  the  same  also  of  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bell],  and  the  other  members,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels], 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hawkins],  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  PuciNSKi].  I  compliment  and 
thank  all  of  them. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
for  his  assurance  here  on  the  floor  that 
he  will  help  us  in  regard  to  the  textile 
bill,  which  he  so  graciously  cosponsored. 
As  of  the  last  count,  a  few  moments  ago, 
I  believe  some  167  Members  of  this  body 
have  introduced  or  cosponsored  the  bill. 

I  assure  the  gentleman — on  behalf  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Lan- 
drttm],  who  is  chairman  of  our  textile 
group  in  the  House,  and  myself  and  our 
group — we  support  him  and  we  are 
grateful  to  him  for  his  support  of  our 
industi-y  and  its  more  than  2,000,000 
employees,  so  essential  to  defense. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Governor  from  Michigan  is  down  In 
South  Carolina  today,  and  was  there  yes- 
terday. I  might  say  to  him,  if  I  could, 
that  the  textile  industry,  which  is  tr>'ing 
to  keep  its  head  above  water,  is  doing 
more  to  employ  Negro  people  and  to  af- 
ford them  an  opporfanity  for  equality 
and  justice  and  job  opportunity  in  the 
Southland  than  any  other  industry  I 
know  of. 

Again  I  compliment  and  thank  my 
great  friend  from  Pennsylvania.  I  hope 
the  bill,  H.R.  478,  will  receive  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  very  kind  words,  unde- 
served as  they  are. 

There  are  2  million  employees  In  the 
textile  industry,  but  if  we  take  last  year's 
textile  Imports  and  textile  exports  and 
strike  a  balance,  we  find  that  if  there 
were  not  the  bad  balance  in  the  textile 
trade  Instead  of  2  million  workers  there 
would  be  2,265,000  workers  in  that  in- 
dustry. 

All  the  money  Congress  has  spent  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  to  create  jobs  has 
not  even  created  a  small  portion  of  the 
265,000  jobs  lost  in  the  one  industry 
alone. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 

I  have  a  question.  As  the  bill  is  written 
I  understand  it  will  be  broad  enough  to 
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Include  agricultural  Imports  as  well  eis 
industrial  imports.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree? 

Mr.  DENT.  Agricultural  imports  were 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  which 
came  before  our  committee.  For  the  first 
time,  under  my  sponsorship — at  times  I 
worried  about  it  very  much,  and  still 
do — we  Imposed  a  wage  not  even  up  to 
the  minimum  we  have  for  the  other  in- 
dustries of  the  countrj". 

Upon  the  Imposition  of  that  wage  we 
lost  the  largest  strawberry  farm  in  the 
world  out  of  Texas,  because  It  just 
moved  across  to  Mexico.  We  have  already 
lost  canteloup  production  to  Mexico 
and  watermelon  production.  We  lost  a 
tomato  canning  operation  in  Florida. 
They  say  that  these  are  not  important. 

This  is  an  astounding  thing — 50  per- 
cent of  the  men  in  this  room  today,  50 
percent  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  50 
percent  of  the  men  in  this  Chamber  to- 
day, are  wearing  suits,  clothes,  made 
from  imported  woolen  textiles  and 
worsteds.  The  same  thing  happened  in 
the  agricultural  field  in  certain  food- 
stuffs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  46  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  only  have  about  10  min- 
utes left.  I  must  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Burton],  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  join  with  those  who 
have  commended  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  highly  respected  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee,  for  his  Int-erest 
and  efforts  in  this  field. 

I  have  a  few  questions  that  I  would  like 
to  pose  to  the  gentleman.  The  first  of 
them  Is:  Is  it  the  gentleman's  intention 
to  give  any  of  us  on  our  side,  who  oppose 
this  legislation,  any  time?  As  I  under- 
stood the  chairman,  there  would  be  at 
least  5  of  the  60  nnnutes  reserved  for 
those  of  us  on  our  side  who  have  some 
reservations  about  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  take 
all  of  the  time.  I  took  a  great  deal  of  It, 
but  a  great  deal  was  taken  by  gentle- 
men who  stood  on  the  fioor  and  asked  me 
to  yield  to  them.  I  did  not  know  before 
they  rose  whether  they  would  be  for  or 
against  this.  It  is  imfortunate  that  those 
who  were  against  it  were  not  here  to 
take  their  share  of  the  time.  I  under- 
stand that  my  time,  except  for  about  7 
or  8  minutes,  is  all  gone. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DENT,  So  at  this  time  I  would 
yield  to  the  gentleman.  I  think  if  the 
"gentleman  takes  a  position  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  that  he  must  have  time. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  just 
have  this  one  final  question. 

Mr.  DENT.  How  much  time  is  the 
gentleman  asking? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Five  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  takes  5  of  the  9, 
and  I  see  a  great  number  of  our  col- 
leagues from  the  committee  who  are 
here. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  have  one 
final  question.  I  listened  to  the  general 
discussion  on  Imports  with  Interest  and 


now  would  like  to  discuss  the  bill  with 
the  gentleman  If  I  may.  Am  I  correct  in 
assuming  that  an  Interested  party  who 
appUes  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  can 
just  not  be  any  Individual  crank  in  the 
country  but  must  represent  an  Interest 
of  some  substance  In  terms  of  the  inter- 
ests involved  directly  in  the  Industry  and 
represent  a  substantial  element  in  terms 
of  the  employee  side  of  the  Industrj-? 

Mr,  DENT.  The  report  clearly  states 
that  by  interested  parties  we  mean  as 
follows : 

In  thlB  regard,  the  committee  intends  that 
an  "interested  party"  reflect  some  substantial 
public  Interest.  For  example,  an  employer 
may  properly  request  an  Investigation  If  he 
represents  a  significant  proportion  of  the 
output  of  his  sector  of  manufacturing,  agri- 
culture, or  other  productive  acth-lty,  A  com- 
munity may  do  so  by  resolution  of  council, 
action  of  head  of  government,  or  authorized 
action  of  the  governing  body  or  head  of  any 
community  organization  which  broadly  re- 
flects the  interest*  of  citizens  in  the  com- 
munity. Of  course,  the  representative  of  any 
employee  organization  may  also  properly  re- 
quest an  investigation. 

We  are  allowing  the  broadest  Inter- 
pretation, and  It  is  still  not  broad 
enough. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  It  Is  not 
the  intention  of  the  managers  of  the 
bill  to  permit  applications  from  those 
who  represent  nonsubstantial  interests 
in  the  industrj'  directly  involved  nor  to 
permit  the  kind  of  applications  to  be  sub- 
mitted which  would  make  it  impossible 
for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  comply 
with  a  4-month  limitation  on  the  hear- 
ings, Investigation,  and  recommendation 
and  findings? 

Mr.  DENT.  Naturally  not.  As  you  will 
find  in  operation  this  legislation  will  give 
an  opportunity  to  those  who  have  a  just 
grievance. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a-sk  iman- 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  478.  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  General  Labor  Subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Peruisylvanla  [Mr. 
Dent],  and  the  distinguished  chainnan 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Perkins],  for  their  courage  and 
determination  in  bringing  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  a  bill  which  seeks  to  do  justice 
to  the  long -neglected  American  working- 
man  and  woman  employed  by  firms  and 
Industries  whose  products  must  compete 
in  an  Import-ridden  domestic  market. 

For  many  years  members  cf  this  body 
whose  constituents  have  been  cruelly 
disturbed  by  low-wage,  low-cost,  unfair 
foreign  competition  have  introduced  bills 
and  pleaded  \^1th  the  committees  and  the 
leadership  of  Congress  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  for  a  measure  of  general 
scope  which  would  afford  a  chance  for 
relief  from  the  injurious  effect  of  exces- 
sive imports.  These  efforts  have  been  in 
vain.  Under  the  closed  rule  procedure 
which  has  protected  free  trade  legisla- 
tion In  this  body  many  of  us  have  been 
denied  our  constitutional  prerogative  to 
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vote  for  measures  designed  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  our  constituents. 

Now  the  tireless  and  courageous  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  after  months 
of  exhaustive  hearings,  has  won  the 
nearly  unanimous  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  and  an 
open  rule  from  the  hard-working  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  for  the  consideration  of 
the  measure  which  Is  before  us  for  action 
today  The  pending  bill  takes  one  small 
step  forward  to  provide  a  forum  for  jus- 
tice to  the  American  workingman  and 
woman  whose  jobs.  Income,  prospects  for 
the  future,  and  country  have  been 
threatened  with  the  disruptive  effects  of 
constantly  mounting  volumes  of  Imports 
which  afflict  countless  lines  of  commerce 
In  this  Nation. 

Very  simply,  the  measure  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  study  the  adverse 
effects  on  American  labor  of  imports  pro- 
duced under  substandard  conditions  by 
foreicn  labor.  ThLs  Is  little  enough  to  ask. 
Nevertheless,  we  can  anticipate  strong 
and  even  violent  opposition  from  the  ad- 
vocates of  free  trade.  It  Is  very  disap- 
pointing to  me  that  our  own  Department 
of  State  Is  so  strongly  enamored  with  the 
policy  of  free  trade  that  we  cannot  even 
anticipate  the  support  of  that  agency 
in  our  efforts  to  give  some  measure  of 
needed  protection  to  American  workmen. 

I  cannot  believe  that  those  who  seek 
free  trade  are  completely  blind  to  the 
facts.  Let  us  say  that  they  simply  have 
failed  to  grasp  what  is  happening  to 
American  industry  because  of  the  zeal 
with  which  they  have  pushed  the  cause 
of  free  trade.  It  Is  time  for  Congress  to 
reclaim  its  responslbihties  for  the  regu- 
lation of  foreign  commerce.  For  too  long 
we  have  surrendered  these  responsibili- 
ties to  the  administration.  It  is  also  time 
for  the  President,  acting  upon  congres- 
sional directive,  to  determine  whether  it 
Is  now  necessary  to  take  steps  for  the 
protection  of  the  standards  of  living  of 
American  working  men  and  women.  I 
think  those  steps  are  nece.ssary — even 
past  due. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  in  a  few  mo- 
ments sketch  the  interest  of  my  State 
and  district  In  this  problem.  Florida  is 
one  of  the  principal  producers  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  the  Nation.  Our  crop 
has  a  market  value  of  about  $750  mil- 
lion annually.  In  the  first  6  months  of 
1967.  imports  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
totaled  $303  million,  on  an  f.o.b.  port  of 
origin  basis.  On  an  annual  basis,  landed 
cost  duty  paid,  these  impwrts  will  exceed 
Florida's  entire  fruit  vegetable  crop. 
These  imports  are  increasing  each  year 
and  are  a  definite  threat  to  the  120.000 
Ploridians  who  earn  their  livelihood  on 
Florida's  farms. 

There  are  eight  coimties  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  There  are  320  manu- 
facturing establishments  located  in  these 
counties.  They  '■mploy  nearly  20,000  of 
my  constituents.  Taking  Into  account  the 
average  number  of  persons  in  each  wage 
earner's  family,  these  manufacturing 
plants  dlrectlv  support  nearly  100.000 
persons.  Their  payrolls  and  materials 
purchases  circulate  in  the  counties  in  my 
district  and  contribute  to  the  livelihood 
of  nearly  200,000  additional  people.  These 
manufacturing  plants  obviously  support 


the  standard  of  living  of  the  majority  of 
my  constituents. 

There  are  no  less  than  68  manufactur- 
ing industries,  defined  at  the  four-digit 
level  of  the  "Standard  Industrial  Classi- 
fication," represented  in  the  320  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  my  district. 
Statewide,  these  industries  supply  about 
120,000  jobs  for  Floridians. 

Because  of  the  different  classification 
systems  that  are  used  for  compiling  Gov- 
ernment statistics  on  domestic  employ- 
ment and  output  In  contrast  to  imports 
and  exports,  it  is  not  possible  to  compare 
import  and  export  trends  with  domestic 
activity  for  all  industries.  There  are, 
however,  35  manufacturing  industries 
with  plants  In  my  district  for  which  im- 
port and  export  data  can  be  correlated 
with  domestic  market  data.  Eighteen,  or 
more  than  half  of  these  industries,  are 
experiencing  a  rate  of  growth  of  imports 
which  exceeds  that  of  their  exports. 
Fourteen  of  these  industries  in  my  dis- 
trict have  an  absolute  deficit  in  their  bal- 
ance of  trade.  The  imports  of  these  In- 
dustries totaled  $3.4  billion  in  1966.  Their 
exports  totaled  only  seven-tenths  of  a 
billion  dollars.  The  foreign  trade  deficit 
of  these  Industries  nationally  was  $2.7  bil- 
lion. Using  the  administration's  ratio  of 
100,000  jobs  for  every  $1  billion  of  trade, 
this  deficit  represents  a  loss  of  270.000 
jobs  in  these  industries  on  a  national 
basis. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of 
the  disproportionate  growth  of  imports 
in  the  manufacturing  sectors  of  impor- 
tance to  my  district  and  my  State. 

In  meatpacking.  Imports  in  1966  of 
$808  million,  c.i.f.  basis,  were  many  times 
Florida's  total  output  of  meatpacking 
plants,  which  was  of  the  order  of  less 
than  $200  million.  Nationally,  the  value 
of  Imports  on  a  duty-paid,  landed-cost 
basis  exceeded  5  percent  of  apparent  U.S. 
consumption.  Furthermore,  imports  In- 
creased by  70  percent  in  1966  compared 
with  the  average  of  1958-60,  while  the 
domestic  market  grew  by  only  16  percent. 

In  canned  and  cured  seafoods,  imports 
of  $117  million  in  1D66  were  about  40 
times  the  value  of  shipments  of  this  in- 
dustrj'  In  Florida.  Nationally,  imports 
were  equal  to  about  26  percent  of  the 
U.S.  market. 

In  the  product  categories  of  the  output 
of  sawmills  and  planing  mills,  imports 
in  1966  of  $i84  million  were  at  least  15 
times  the  total  output  In  Florida.  Imports 
were  equal  to  12  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
market.  Furthermore,  imports  rose  by  27 
percent  but  the  domestic  market  by  only 
11  percent  in  1956  compared  with  the 
average  of  1958-60. 

In  veneer  and  plywood  p'ant^.  Imports 
in  1966  of  $102  million  were  about  15 
times  Florida's  output.  While  recently 
there  has  been  some  decline  in  these  Im- 
ports, veneer  and  plywood  product  im- 
ports still  amounted  to  more  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  total  U.S.  market  in  1966. 

In  papermlll  products.  Imports  In  1966 
of  $1  billion  were  enormously  greater 
than  the  output  of  Florida's  papermills, 
which  was  less  than  $100  million.  Na- 
tionally imports  accounted  for  20  percent 
of  the  U.S.  market.  Further,  Imports  rose 
by  36  percent  In  1966  compared  with  the 
average  of  1958-60,  while  the  domestic 
market  grew  only  20  percent. 


In  manmade  fibers,  impyorts  of  $90  mil- 
lion in  1966  were  equal  to  about  one-third 
of  Florida's  output.  We  have  two  man- 
made  fiber  plants  in  my  district,  one 
being  the  largest  nylon  plant  In  the 
world.  Nationally  imports  of  manmade 
fiber  in  1966  in  all  textile  forms  on  a 
pound  equivalent  basis  were  equal  to 
nearly  9  percent  of  domestic  consump- 
tion. Impwrts  rose  by  141  percent,  nearly 
double  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  domestic 
market  in  1966  compared  with  the  aver- 
age of  1958-60. 

A  great  many  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Congress  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  Import  quotas  on  textile  articles 
including  manmade  fibers  and  textile 
products  of  manmade  fibers.  The  enact- 
ment of  these  bills  is  a  necessity.  My  sup- 
port of  the  pending  bill  should  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  any  Indication  that  the  par- 
ticular remedy  set  forth  in  H.R.  11578, 
H.R.  11582,  ana  H.R.  11723  is  not  re- 
quired. I  do  wish  to  make  it  clear,  how- 
ever, that  on  behalf  of  the  workingmen 
and  women  in  my  district  and  State  gen- 
erally, I  strongly  favor  the  pending  bill, 
H.R.  478,  as  an  Important  step  forward. 

There  is  a  primary  nonferrous  metal- 
mill  in  Santa  Rosa  County  in  my  district. 
Imports  of  the  products  competitive  with 
the  output  of  this  mill  in  1966  totaled 
$522  million,  up  by  89  percent  compared 
with  the  average  of  1958-60.  Nationally 
Imports  in  1966  accounted  for  74  percent 
of  the  domestic  market. 

There  is  a  paper  industries  machinery 
plant  in  Escambia  County  in  my  district. 
Imports  of  this  machinerj-  in  1966  totaled 
$33  million,  up  by  a  whopping  619  per- 
cent over  the  average  of  1958-60.  12  times 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. Nationally  Imports  of  this  macloin- 
ery  accounted  for  8  percent  of  the  domes- 
tic market  in  1966. 

Motors  and  generators  are  made  in  my 
district.  In  1966.  Imports  totaled  $42  mil- 
lion, up  201  percent  from  the  average 
of  1958-60,  compared  with  the  domestic 
market  growth  of  only  37  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  given  these  ex- 
amples to  illustrate  the  broad  scale  Im- 
pact of  the  current  sharply  rising  adverse 
Import  trends  on  my  district  and  State. 
The  job  equivalent  of  the  balance-of- 
trade  deficit  in  the  products  of  the  in- 
dustries represented  by  establishments  in 
my  district  for  which  data  are  available 
Is  four  times  greater  than  total  employ- 
ment in  the  State  of  Florida  in  these  in- 
dustries. 

The  more  rapid  growth  of  imports 
than  exports  in  many  of  these  industries 
and  the  comparatively  high  and  growing 
market  penetration  are  dancer  signals 
for  the  stability  of  employment  of  the 
workingmen  and  women  in  my  district 
and  State. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  General 
Labor  Subcommittee,  backed  up  by  an 
impressive  computer  analysis  of  domestic 
employment,  output,  and  foreign  trade 
data  of  U.S.  manufacturing  industries, 
shows  that  when  U.S.  market  penetra- 
tion by  imports  exceeds  5  percent,  the  in- 
dustry suffers  a  decline  In  its  rate  of 
growth  In  employment.  The  experience  of 
the  textile  industry  confirms  the  validity 
of  this  5  percent  benchmark. 

Many  of  the  Industries  In  my  district 
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are  now  subject  to  import  penetration 
of  the  domestic  market  far  exceeding  this 
danger  point.  It  is  time  for  us  to  estab- 
lish machinery  to  evaluate  the  Impact  of 
these  import  trends  on  the  welfare  of 
our  citizens  who  are  employed  In  manu- 
factiulng  industries  subject  to  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  which  puts  a  floor 
not  only  under  wages,  but  under  the  op- 
erating expenses  of  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments also. 

The  pending  bill  would  provide  such 
machinery  and  give  to  the  President 
power  and  discretion  to  take  action  care- 
fully tailored  to  the  needs  of  each  situa- 
tion so  as  to  protect  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  workers  from  the  harmful 
effects  of  excessive  imports  of  goods 
made  abroad  under  substandard  labor 
conditions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  conclude  my  remarks 
by  quoting  from  the  testimony  set  forth 
in  the  committee's  report  at  page  11: 

Under  a  system  of  just  laws,  how  can  we 
explain  the  freedom  of  persons  who  are  not 
even  citizens  or  residents  of  this  country 
to  ship  goods  Into  our  markets  with  Im- 
punity when  goods,  produced  here  at  home 
under  identical  conditions  would.  If  shipped, 
subject  the  U.S.  producer  to  criminal  penal- 
ties? 

Members  of  this  body  have  long  waited 
for  its  committee  to  face  up  to  the  prob- 
lem of  ninaway  import  competition  and 
its  effects  on  jobs,  earnings,  and  the 
standard  of  living  of  American  workers. 
Now  the  General  Labor  Subcommittee 
and  the  full  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  have  had  the  initiative  and 
wisdom  to  bring  us  the  opportunity  to 
support  a  modest  step  forward  in  dealing 
with  these  problems  in  the  context  of  a 
sensible  amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  I  applaud  the  committee 
for  its  action  and  support  the  committee 
bill. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
from  California    [Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  serve  with 
our  wonderful  and  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vanla  [Mr.  Dent]. 

However,  it  is  obvious  that  within 
the  short  span  of  3  minutes  it  is  difiB- 
cult  to  adequately  express  one's  reserva- 
tions about  legislation  that  takes  on  the 
posture  of  the  trade  policies  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  legislation,  as  I 
understand  it,  if  adopted,  would  impose 
entirely  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  burdens  that  are  not 
now  placed  and  should  not  be  exclusively 
within  his  province.  It  ignores  the  real 
world,  in  my  view,  of  a  free  trade  policy, 
a  policy  that  I  support.  The  legislation 
is  not  at  all  clear  in  the  regard  that  it 
delegates  to  the  Chief  Executive  some 
additional  authority,  authority  of  un- 
known dimensions  to  do  and  perform 
certain  unstated  tasks  with  reference  to 
any  problem  that  may  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  In  fact,  may  be  impossible  to 


administer.  I  would  like  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  the  underlying  philosophy  of 
the  legislation  appears  to  this  one  Mem- 
ber as  a  retreat  from  the  free  trade  poli- 
cies of  our  countrj'.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  to  what  extent,  if  this  legislation 
is  adopted,  we  have  gone  In  extending 
an  additional  blank  check  to  the  execu- 
tive department  tc  implement  whatever 
the  findings  may  be  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Burton!. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  for  yielding  to  me 
this  additional  time, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  area  is  one  that 
has  properly  concerned  the  American 
people,  those  interested  In  the  welfare 
of  all  people  and  those  interested  in  our 
economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the  chair- 
man of  this  distingtiished  subcommittee, 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the 
members  thereof  ought  to  be  commended 
for  the  efforts  that  they  have  put  forth 
to  date.  Time  has  been  spent  in  studying 
this  matter.  I  would  submit  that  more 
time  would  be  better  spent  and  perhaps 
a  wiser  solution  would  be  found  if  such 
time  were  spent  directed  toward  a  real 
solution  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those  who  say 
that  we  have  labored  mightily  and  pro- 
duced nothing.  There  are  those  who  say 
we  have  labored  mightily  and  have  pro- 
duced an  ambiguous  product. 

I.  for  one,  do  not  know  the  full  mean- 
ing and  intent  of  this  legislation,  and  I 
say.  rooted  in  my  uncertainty,  and  de- 
spite my  great  affection  for  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee — I 
must  urge  the  rejection  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.-ill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Calif ontia  FMr.  BtJR- 
ton]  says  he  does  not  know  the  purpose 
of  this  bill.  It  is  a  vei7  simple  bill.  It 
merely  means  that  any  aggrieved  party 
in  this  country'  who  realizes  that  foreign 
Imports  are  cutting  up  his  Industry  and 
are  causing  the  unemplov-ment  of  his 
people,  can  go  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  obtain  a  report 
from  the  Secretary  as  to  the  merits  of 
his  claim. 

And  if.  indeed,  the  Secretary  finds 
that  their  is  a  serious  impact  on  the 
American  Industrj'  it  can  recommend  to 
the  President,  who  then  may  take  a 
series  of  steps  for  immediate  relief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  his- 
torical legislation.  There  Is  nothing  com- 
plicated about  it.  There  are  no  gimmicks 
In  this  legislation,  but  It  Is  going  to  give 
American  Industries  an  opportunity  to 
voice  their  grievances  at  a  place  other 
than  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  might 
say  I  do  not  agree  with  the  understand- 
ing of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  as  to 
who  qualifies  as  an  "Interested  i>arty." 


It  is  my  imderstandlng  after  listening 
to  the  chEdrman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  his  view  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'  view,  as  expressed  by  the  gentle- 
man, do  not  square. 

I  received  the  following  letter  from  the 
Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy. 
just  today.  The  full  text  of  the  letter  fol- 
lows : 

Committee  for  a  National  Teade 

Policy,  Inc., 
Washington.  D.C.,  SeptemtieT  28.  1967. 
Hon.  Phillip  Bttkton. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  BrBTON:  We  applaud 
your  opposition  to  H.R  478.  the  so-called 
"'Dent  bill"  that  would  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  in  such  a  way  as  to  mislead 
and  misguide  the  Congress,  American  labor, 
and  all  the  American  people  as  to  how  the 
United  States  should  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  foreign  competition. 

We  regard  the  bill  as  Irresponsible,  and 
indeed  an  Insult  to  the  mtelUgenre  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people.  We  do  not  employ  this 
language  lightly.  We  mean  every  word  of  It. 
We  hope  that  you  will  take  a  forceful  posi- 
tion against  this  bill  when  It  reaches  the 
House  floor,  and  we  hope  that  the  House  will 
recognize  this  bill  for  what  It  truly  Is — a 
measure  that  would  turn  back  the  clock, 
leading  the  American  economy  back  beyond 
a  point  of  no  return  we  correctly  decided  to 
pass  more  than  three  decades  ago  when  oar 
current   liberal   trade   policy   was   launched. 

The  bill  Is  bad  economics  and  bad  politics. 

It  is  bad  economics  becnuse  It  sees  In  the 
wage  gap  between  American  standards  and 
foreign  standards  a  threat  to  the  American 
competitive  position.  Every  responsible,  ob- 
jective, truly  professional  assessment  of  this 
Issue  should  have  taught  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  that  the  gap  between 
American  labor  standards  and  foreign  labor 
standards  Is  a  natural  and  logical  expres- 
sion of  the  differences  that  will  always  exist 
in  a  dynamic,  expanding  world  economy  be- 
tween the  American  economy  and  the  econ- 
omies of  foreign  countries. 

The  bill  is  bad  politics  because  (a)  it  tends 
to  give  American  labor  and  the  American 
people  the  erroneous  Impression  that  the 
Congress,  In  enacting  such  a  bill,  would  be 
giving  enlightened,  constructive  attention  to 
the  problems  that  beset  American  Industry 
and  labor  in  a  rapidly  changing  world:  (b) 
it  would  clearly  indicate  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
still  does  not  understand  the  fundamentals 
of  International  economics  and  International 
cooperation,  and  that  therefore  every  coxin- 
try  should  take  with  a  few  grains  of  salt 
American  declarations  of  dedication  to  freer 
trade  and  closer  international  cooperation; 
and  (c)  it  would  place  an  unreasonable  bur- 
den on  the  Department  of  Labor  for  pur- 
poses that  are  clearly  unsound  in  principle. 

The  time  has  long  since  past  for  the  Con- 
gress and  each  of  Its  committees — Indeed  for 
every  member  of  the  House  and  the  Senate — 
to  face  up  constructively  to  whatever  prob- 
lems confront  their  constituents,  Including 
problems  of  foreign  competition,  and  to  as- 
sert enlightened  leadership  In  finding  endur- 
ing solutions  to  those  problems  In  the  in- 
terest of  their  constituents  and  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

Please  feel  free  to  use  this  letter  in  any 

way    you    think    appropriate    In    connection 

with  Congressional  attention  to  H.R.  478  or 

any  other  bill  Involving  international  trade. 

Sincerely, 

John  W   Hight, 
Executive  Director. 

Names  of  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  their  affiliations,  for  iden- 
tification purposes,  follow: 
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BoAss  or  DmxcToas 

Carl  J.  GUbert.  Chairman.  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  OlUette  Company;  Chairman, 
CNTP. 

ChrlBtlan  A.  Herter.  Jr..  Vice  President  for 
Public  Affairs,  Mobil  Oil  Corporation:  Vice 
Chairman,  CNTP. 

Cecil  Morgan,  Dean.  Law  School,  Tulane 
University:    Vice    Chairman.   CNTP. 

David  J.  Wlnton,  Chairman,  The  Wlnton 
Company;  Vice  Chairman.  CNTP. 

Charles  P.  Taft,  Taft  &  Luken;  General 
Counsel,  CNTP. 

John  W.  Hlght,  Executive  Director,  CNTP. 

Robert  S.  Benjamin.  Chairman,  United 
Artists,  Corporation. 

WUU.am  Benton,  Chairman.  Encyclopaedia 
Brltannlca.  Inc. 

H.  G.  Blxby.  President.  Ex-Cell-O  Corpo- 
ration. 

Edward  E.  Booher.  President.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc. 

Thomas  D.  Cabot.  Chairman,  Cabot  Cor- 
poration. 

John  F.  Fennelly.  Glore,  Porgan,  Wm.  B. 
Staats,  Inc. 

J.  Peter  Grace.  President.  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Company. 

Courtland  S.  Gross.  Chairman.  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corporation. 

Terrance  Hanold,  Executive  Vice  President, 
The  PlUsbury  Company. 

H  J.  Hclnz,  n.  Chairman.  H.  J.  Heinz 
Comoany. 

Gilbert  E.  Jones,  President.  IBM  World 
Trade  Corporation. 

Franklin  A.  Lindsay,  President,  Itek  Cor- 
poration. 

E.  A.  Locke,  Jr..  President,  Modern  Homes 
Construction  Co. 

R.  W.  Macdonald.  President,  Burroughs 
Corporation. 

Allen  W  Merrell,  Vice  President,  Ford 
Motor  Company. 

Norman  T.  Ness,  Vice  President  and  Sec- 
retary, Anderson,  Clayton  &   Company. 

Roland  Plerottl.  Executive  Vice  President, 
Bank  of  America  NT&SA. 

Elmer  F.  Plerson,  Chairman,  The  Vendo 
Company. 

Lachlan  Reed,  Chairman,  Computer  Sys- 
tems International. 

W.  J.  SchleSelln,  III,  Chairman,  SchlefTelln 
&  Company 

James  S   Schramm,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Adolph  P.  Schuman.  President,  Lllla  Ann 
Corporation. 

A     B.    Spardof,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Edson  W.  Spencer,  Vice  President,  Honey- 
well. Inc. 

Leroy  D.  Stlnebower,  Director,  Standard 
Oil  Company  (New  Jersey) . 

Ralph  I  Straus,  Director.  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Company.  Inc. 

Sidney  A.  Swensrud,  Llgonler.  Pennsyl- 
vania 

A  Thomas  Taylor,  Chairman.  International 
Packers.  Ltd. 

G.  J  Tlcoulal,  Director,  Crown  Zellerbach 
Corporation. 

Corydon  Wagner,  Chairman.  Carlboo-Pa- 
clftc  Corporation. 

W.  H.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Pltney- 
Bowes.  Inc 

John  W    Hlght,  Executive  Director. 

David  J.  Steinberg,  Secretary  A:  Chief 
Economist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [  Mr. 

SCHERLE 1 . 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  who  has 
completed  a  very  tedious  and  industrious 
Job.  The  House  should  be  deeply  grate- 
ful for  the  amount  of  background  and 
work  he  has  contributed  to  this  bill. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  Jl. 
478,  amending  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  in  order  to  establish  pro- 
cedures to  relieve  domestic  industries  and 
workers  injured  by  Increased  imports 
from  low-wage  areas. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
General  Labor.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  3  months  of 
hearings  conducted  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress. As  as  result  of  these  hearings,  I 
am  convinced  some  new  tool  is  needed 
to  protect  domestic  industries  from  the 
harmful  effects  of  foreign  imports. 

In  the  case  of  H.R.  478,  we  pro{X>se  to 
do  this  by  protecting  workers  and  the 
wage  earners  from  Injury  by  Imports  pro- 
duced under  substandard  working  con- 
ditions. 

One  need  not  be  an  Isolationist  to  sup- 
port this  bill.  One  need  only  to  realize 
the  preservation  of  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living  insists  that  our  agriculture, 
industry,  and  labor  have  adequate  insur- 
ance against  unfair  foreign  competition. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as  it 
now  stands  contains  severe  restrictions, 
and  is  left  almost  entirely  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  This  law 
needs  to  be  changed  if  the  protection  it  is 
designed  to  give  is  to  extend  to  these 
workers  producing  products  which  are 
subjected  to  serious  competition  from 
foreign  imports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  support  of  H.R.  478 
this  afternoon  I  am  going  to  restrict  my- 
self to  the  area  of  agricultural  imports, 
but  that  is  only  one  of  the  many  areas 
covered  by  the  testimony,  which  also  cov- 
ered such  things  as  textiles,  steel,  glass, 
hardwoods,  and  many  other  Items. 

But,  as  a  midwcstern  farmer,  this  Is 
the  area  I  know  best.  The  United  States 
is  the  second  largest  importer  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  and  about  one- 
half  of  these  imports  come  in  duty  free. 
The  position  of  the  agricultural  .segment 
of  our  economy  was  not  enhanced  by  the 
recent  "sell  out"  at  Geneva  in  the  Ken- 
nedy round  of  tariff  negotiations. 

Not  only  are  we  heavy  importers  of 
agricultural  commodities,  but  also  our 
tax  money  is  spent  to  improve  the  abil- 
ity of  foreign  countries  to  export  to  the 
United  States.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
situation  in  Mexico,  which  has  large  vol- 
umes of  exports  to  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding cotton,  live  cattle,  beef,  veal, 
pork,  lamb,  mutton,  strawberries,  and 
vegetables.  Mexico  has  received  agricul- 
tural assistance  from  AID.  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  World  Bank. 

In  addition  to  volume,  the  timing  on 
these  imports  Is  important.  Tlie  commit- 
tee received  testimony  to  the  eCfect  that 
imports  of  agricultural  products  fre- 
quently arrive  before  the  U.S.  crops  are 
ready  for  the  market.  This  timing  asually 
takes  the  bloom  off  the  market.  This 
same  witness  stated  that  high  wages  had 
increased  costs  above  the  competing 
price  of  Mexican  produce,  and  that  he 
was  forced  to  consider  a  move  either  to 
Mexico  or  another  industry.  I  think  you 
will  all  agree  that  $1.54  is  pretty  cheap 
labor  for  an  8-hour  day.  But  that  is  just 
what  the  going  rate  Is  in  Mexico. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  me  that  it 
.should  be  the  policy  of  our  Government, 
except  In  those  situations  where  we  sim- 


ply cannot  eflBciently  produce  a  given 
product,  to  do  whatever  possible  to  en- 
courage our  domestic  producers.  But  the 
attitude  of  at  least  some  top  Govern- 
ment officials  is  to  the  contrary. 

For  example,  in  industry — an  Ameri- 
can manufacturer,  attempting  to  ob- 
tain assistance  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, was  given  the  following  advice,  and 
I  quote  from  his  statement: 

When  I  was  in  Washington  last  October,  an 
official  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, whom  I  had  seen  in  order  to  try 
and  And  out  what  monies  were  given  to  my 
foreign  competition,  said  he  was  sorry  about 
my  problem,  and  asked,  "Would  you  be  In- 
terested In  locating  a  plant  In  an  underde- 
veloped country  In  order  to  get  cheaper  la- 
bor? If  so,  the  American  Government  would 
finance  you."  This  was  his  answer  to  my 
problem. 

Now  that  does  not  make  too  much 
sense  does  it? 

We  have  an  abundance  of  skilled 
American  labor  and  yet  our  State  De- 
partment has  offered  this  manufacturer 
the  opportunity  to  be  financed  by  the 
taxpayer  and  move  to  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  the  gentleman 
and  I  can  agree  that  this  legislation  is 
designed  to  bring  relief  to  the  very  peo- 
ple the  gentleman  has  so  well  described 
here. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
author  of  this  bill  should  have  inscribed 
as  an  epitaph,  "He  saved  America  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Office." 
because  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  carries  two 
hats.  On  the  one  hand,  they  set  the 
tariffs  and  then  under  title  III  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  when  there 
is  machinery  to  bring  relief  to  the  very 
people  that  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about,  the  Tariff  Commission  refuses  to 
give  this  relief  because  the  moment  they 
do  that  they  would  admit  that  they  were 
wrong  in  setting  the  quotas  and  the 
tariffs. 

So  this  act  does  give  that  aggrieved 
party  that  the  gentleman  has  so  elo- 
quently described  another  place  to  go 
to  get  relief. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  brought  up  an  excellent  point. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

This  same  manufacturer  was  informed 
by  State  Department  officials  that  di- 
plomacy and  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries are  more  important  than  a  small 
industry  as  a  whole,  and  naturally  even 
more  so  than  one  small  company. 

This  does  not  make  much  sense  does 
it? 

In  agriculture,  dairy  imports  are  tak- 
ing over  our  domestic  markets  in  rapidly 
increasing  volume.  The  effect  of  this  is 
to  take  away  the  outlets  for  substantial 
volumes  of  domestically  produced  butter- 
fat  and  to  keep  domestic  farm  prices 
from  rising  above  the  price  support 
floor.  This  is  forcing  our  dairj'  farmers 
to  leave  their  farms  and  seek  employ- 
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ment  in  the  cities,  thus  adding  to  the 
labor  force. 

Dairy  imports  also  are  displacing  dairy 
products  which  otherwise  would  be  man- 
ufactured in  the  United  States  with 
the  result  that  employment  in  our  do- 
mestic dairj'  plants  is  adversely  affected. 
This  reduced  domestic  production  of 
milk  caused  by  imports  results  in  reduced 
purchases  by  farmers  of  farm  machinery- 
and  equipment.  Reduced  prices  paid 
farmers  for  milk  brought  about  by  im- 
ports results  in  less  purchasing  power 
to  this  all  important  segment  of  our 
economy.  Both  of  these  factors,  in  turn, 
mean  tliat  dairy  farmers  will  be  unable 
to  buy  the  volume  of  goods,  produced  by 
American  labor  whicli  they  otlierwise 
would  require. 

The  problem  which  confronts  us  with 
respect  to  imports  is,  of  course,  the  ver>' 
substantial  differences  that  exist  between 
world  prices  and  our  domestic  prices. 

This  cannot  be  shrugged  off  by  saying 
that  our  domestic  prices  should  be  lower. 
Dairy  prices  are  under  a  Government 
program  designed  to  prevent  disastrously 
low  levels  to  American  producers.  Even  at 
the  current  support  level,  dairy  prices 
are  substantially  below  the  level  needed 
to  provide  a  fair  return  to  dairy  farmers 
as  measured  in  terms  of  parity. 

The  recent  sharp  decline  in  milk  pro- 
duction should  be  ample  proof  that  do- 
mestic prices  cannot  be  lowered  to 
compete  with  imports  if  adequate  sup- 
plies are  to  be  produced  in  this  coun- 
try. Domestic  prices  cannot  be  reduced  to 
world  price  levels  if  the  dairy  industrj-  in 
the  United  States  is  to  survive.  Domestic 
production  of  adequate  supplies  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  is  necessary  to  the 
national  security,  because  we  simply  do 
not  dare  to  rely  on  overseas  sources  of 
supplies  for  these  essential  foods  in  times 
of  emergency.  F*urthermore,  the  dairy  in- 
dustry is  much  too  important  a  segment 
of  our  total  economy  to  be  sacrificed 
without  serious  adverse  effects  on  the 
whole  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Consider  also  the  meat  Import  situa- 
tion. While  the  Meat  Import  Act  of  1964 
puts  a  ceiling  on  imports,  these  limits 
were  a  result  of  compromise  which  has 
considerably  limited  its  effectiveness. 

Importers  argue  that  were  it  not  for 
imports  of  beef,  veal  and  mutton,  sausage 
manufacturers  and  others  engaged  in  the 
processing  field  would  not  be  able  to 
keep  their  labor  force  busy.  These  claims 
simply  do  not  square  with  the  facts. 

The  aspect  of  meat  imports  that  is 
most  often  ignored  is  that  when  a  product 
such  as  lean  boneless  beef  from  Australia, 
comes  into  the  United  States  and  is  con- 
sumed here,  it  already  has  labor  built 
into  it.  A  60-pound  frozen  block  of  meat 
arrives,  ready  to  be  put  in  a  grinding 
machine.  Thus,  those  who  are  employed 
in  slaughtering  plants  and  boning  opera- 
tions do  not  get  the  benefit  of  such 
original  labor. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  it  takes  4  man-hours  to  pro- 
duce 100  pounds  of  live  beef  animal  on 
the  farm  or  ranch.  In  1963  alone,  7  V2  mil- 
lion man-hours  of  U.S.  labor  were  lost 
due  to  Imports  in  beef  cattle  production 
alone. 

According  to  information  from  those 


close  to  the  meatpacking  business,  it 
takes  one  man  approximately  1  hour  to 
dress  out  one  animal.  Again  looking  at 
1963,  these  imports  represented  a  loss 
of  about  3 '2  million  man-hours  in  the 
slaughtering  process.  Thus,  we  have  a 
loss  of  10 '2  million  man-hours  in  pro- 
duction and  processing  alone.  These  fig- 
ures do  not  take  into  account  the  number 
of  allied  businesses  involved  in  the  rais- 
ing, marketing,  and  transportation  field, 
wliere  additional  miilions  of  working 
man-hours  are  involved. 

Excessive  imports  reduce  the  economic 
incentive  in  beef  production.  Both  the 
working  force  and  the  consumer  suffer. 

Gentlemen,  tlie  farmer  is  in  a  deadly 
cost-price  squeeze.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  part  of  this  problem  results 
from  unfair  foreign  competition. 

From  1  year  ago,  hog  prices  are  down 
from  25  to  30  percent,  beef  cattle  down 
IOI2  percent,  lambs  down  20  percent,  and 
chickens  dov.n  18  percent.  The  parity 
ratic  hovers  between  72  and  74  percent, 
and  can  be  expected  to  drop  even  lower 
as  production  costs  continue  to  rise.  Farm 
debt  increased  4.2  billion  in  1966.  Total 
beef  and  veal  imports  were  up  27  percent 
in  1966  over  the  previous  year;  meat  un- 
der the  Meat  Import  Act^ — Public  Law 
88-482 — was  up  34  percent;  pork  imports 
were  up  14  percent;  lamb  imports  up  19 
percent:  mutton  imports  up  102  percent. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  bear 
glad  witness  of  knowledge  of  the  subject 
of  agriculture  presented  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  I  come  from  Minnesota, 
from  an  agriculture  area.  There  is  a 
crisis  in  rural  America  today,  part  of  it 
causing  the  crisis  in  the  metropolitan 
areas.  In  Minnesota  today,  in  my  district, 
thousands  of  dairy  farm  factories  have 
been  closed  because  of  imports.  The  same 
thing  Is  happening  to  our  livestock  and 
the  beef  industry. 

My  district  is  one  of  the  main  mink 
farming  areas  in  America.  They  are  un- 
der a  severe  handicap.  They  are  being 
driven  out  of  business  by  mink  imports. 

It  is  also  a  honey-producing  area,  and 
while  this  may  not  be  a  major  product, 
yet  in  America  it  is  important,  and  honey 
Imports  are  ruining  our  American  pro- 
ducers. 

I  am  convinced  in  my  time  here  that 
we  have  people  in  the  administration, 
especially  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary' 
of  State,  who  are  much  more  concerned 
with  the  development  of  other  areas  of 
the  world  than  they  are  concerned  with 
our  own  people  in  America. 

I  have  introduced.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
textile  bill.  I  am  very  concerned  about 
that.  I  am  concerned  about  steel,  also. 
But  i  am  basically  concerned  about  agri- 
culture. One  of  the  major  problems  on 
the  farm  is  the  tremendous  import  of 
agricultural  products,  and  try  as  we 
might — and  we  have — we  have  been  un- 
able to  move  at  all  In  Washington  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  fine  contribution. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  his 


contribution.  Mr.  Zwach  is  one  of  the 
finest,  most  knowledgeable,  and  learned 
men  in  the  House. 

It  was  reported  to  our  committee  that 
the  ingredients  of  ice  cream  sold  in  this 
country  are  being  imported  from  coun- 
tries such  as  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada, 
and  Denmark,  and  that  the  volume  is  on 
the  increase.  There  are  strong  indications 
that  sugar  and  butterfat  contained  in  the 
imported  ice  cream  mixes  may  come,  in  a 
large  part,  from  Cuba  and  countries  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  There  they  are 
produced  by  the  equivalent  of  slave  labor. 
The  cheap  slave  labor  that  goes  into  pre- 
paring these  products  is  in  direct  com- 
petition with  our  farmers  and  process 
plant  workers  in  this  countrj'. 

Free  trade  advocates  generally  support 
the  legislative  enactments  wiiich  have 
brought  American  wages  to  their  high 
and  vulnerable  level.  Now  they  blame  in- 
dustry for  its  inability  to  carrj-  this 
handicap  in  competition  with  foreign 
coiuitries  where  the  same  wage  and  hour 
legislation  does  not  apply  and  to  which 
it  does  not  extend. 

It  appears  to  me  that  high  Govern- 
ment officials  would  seem  willing  to  wreck 
industi-y  after  industiT  and  then  have  the 
Government  pick  up  the  pieces  through 
some  form  of  adjustment  assistance.  This 
attitude  was  very  well  expressed  by  one 
of  our  witnesses  when  he  said: 

If  an  American  Industry  Is  efficient.  It  has 
nothing  to  worry  about  from  Imports.  If  Im- 
ports do  cause  trouble,  the  domestic  industry 
must  be  Inefficient  and  deserves  the  trouble 
It  Is  In.  In  other  words,  the  domestic  Indus- 
try Is  damned  either  way.  On  the  other  hand. 
If  a  foreign  industry  is  Inefficient,  It  needs  a 
greater  outlet  In  this  country  to  help  it  move 
ahead. 

The  legislation  here  proposed  would 
aid  in  giving  much-needed  relief  where 
substandard  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions places  a  competing  import  in  a  po- 
sition to  impair  seriously  the  health,  ef- 
ficiency, and  general  well-being  of  any 
group  of  workers  in  the  United  States. 

We  need  this  legislation,  and  I  urge  Its 
adoption. 

We  have  played  "Mother  Hen"  to  tlie 
nations  of  the  world,  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  World  War  II.  We  have  Imple- 
mented the  Marshall  plan,  we  have  Im- 
plemented the  program  of  lend-lease, 
and  we  have  taught  these  nations  of  the 
world  to  be  self-sufficient  and  self- 
sustaining.  I  think  this  is  excellent.  It 
served  its  purpose.  However,  because  of 
the  technological  advances  that  have 
taken  place  in  these  countries  to  the 
extent  that  many  have  become  "export 
nations"  it  is  the  responsibility  and  the 
obligation  of  this  countrj-  to  make  sure 
that  our  industries  and  the  economy  of 
this  country  are  protected. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missiouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  was 
brought  out  earlier  in  my  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  there  are  few  Members  of 
Congress  who  do  not  support  the  basic 
position  that  free  trade  Is  the  best  policy 
for  our  Nation.  The  elementary  principle, 
that  if  the  United  States  can  best  manu- 
facture automobiles  and  country  X  can 
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more  efficiently  and  economically  pro- 
duce bicycles,  the  United  States  should 
manufacture  and  sell  country  X  automo- 
biles while  country  X  manufactures  and 
sells  bicycles  to  the  United  States  cannot 
seriously  be  disputed.  Both  countries  will 
benefit  by  such  Intercourse.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  free  trade  too  often  has 
been  interpreted  by  many  nations  with 
whom  we  do  business  as  a  one-way  street. 
Our  markets  have  been  relatively  free 
while  theirs  have  been  restricted. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  points  up  a  very 
alarming  trend  that  has  developed  Ln 
recent  years.  Our  exports  have  been 
Increasing  but  simultaneously  imports 
have  been  increasing  at  a  much  higher 
rate.  Today,  if  foreign  aid  shipments 
were  deducted  from  our  exports  and 
Imports  were  valued  at  a  price  includ- 
ing freight,  shipping  charges  and  ma- 
rine insurance,  It  would  appear  that 
the  United  States  has  a  deficit  trade  bal- 
ance. American  producers  are  finding  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  compete  with  im- 
portations produced  at  substantially 
lower  costs  due  to  wage  differentials. 
Our  productivity  is  usually  higher  but 
our  higher  wage  rate,  often  exceeding 
the  wages  paid  by  their  foreign  com- 
petitors as  much  as  three  or  four 
times,  result  In  a  higher  unit  cost.  In 
those  industries  where  labor  is  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  cost  of  the  finished 
product,  our  producers  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  compete.  The  wage  dif- 
ferential i3  too  great.  Our  foreign 
competitors  are  now  in  possession  of 
modern,  efficient,  and  productive  plants 
and  this  factor  coupled  with  lower 
wage  rates  has  resulted  in  a  serious 
impairment  of  many  American 
producers. 

My  own  district  Is  a  major  producer 
of  plate  glass,  float  glass,  and  shoes. 
The  importation  of  plate  and  float 
glass  increased  several  million  dollars 
In  1966  over  1965  and  is  now  being 
Imported  in  1967  at  a  rate  40  percent 
higher  than  1966. 

Many  of  the  small  towns  in  my  dis- 
trict depend  upon  shoe  manufacturing 
as  a  major  source  of  income.  The  shoe 
industry  has  been  seriously  damaged 
by  Imports  which  grow  larger  and 
larger  each  year.  Imports  are  under- 
selling domestically  produced  shoes  be- 
cause of  the  low-priced  labor  with 
which  the  goods  are  produced.  The 
American  worker  engaged  In  leather 
footwear  manufacturing  receives  a 
wage  of  about  $2.33  an  hour  including 
his  fringe  benefits.  This  is  in  contrast 
to  the  Japanese  worker  who  makes 
about  65  cents  an  hour  and  the  Italian 
wage  earner  who  receives  85  cents  an 
hour.  Both  wage  rates  would  be  illegal 
in  the  United  States  under  our  mini- 
mum wage  laws. 

Imports  have  soared  dramatically  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  In  1955  only  8  mil- 
lion pairs  of  shoes  were  Imported.  Last 
year  there  were  132  million  pairs  of 
shoes  Imported  Into  the  United  States,  a 
1,500-percent  Increase  in  11  years  and 
the  end  of  the  increase  does  not  appear 
to  be  In  sight.  For  the  first  5  months  of 
this  year.  Imports  were  running  at  a  rate 
of  about  one-fourth  of  domestic  produc- 
tion. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  serious  reservations  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  H.R.  478  but  the  least  we 
can  do  is  to  make  public  the  unfair  com- 
petition due  to  outrageously  low  wages 
paid  by  certain  foreign  competitors.  The 
publicity  alone  should  operate  to  cause 
the  executive  to  take  the  appropriate 
and  necessary  action. 

Most  of  the  Members  of  this  body  voted 
for  our  mimimum  wage  standards  which 
have  been  Increased  twice  in  recent 
years,  but  how  many  workers  will  there 
be  to  receive  these  wages  if  we  continue 
to  sacrifice  many  of  our  older  industries 
because  of  the  high  proportion  of  labor 
cost  involved  in  the  finished  product.  The 
shoe  industry  is  certain  to  disappear  as 
a  major  American  industry  if  the  present 
trend  continues. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chainnan.  one  of 
the  most  important,  but  perhaps  most 
unheralded  pieces  of  legislation  that  will 
come  before  us  in  this  session  is  the  bill 
currently  under  discussion,  H.R.  478, 
establishing  procedures  to  relieve  domes- 
tic industries  and  workers  injured  by 
increased  imports  from  low-wage  areas. 
This  bill  will,  if  passed  by  both  Houses, 
have  as  important  an  effect  on  our  fu- 
ture trade  relations  as  any  trade  act  or 
trade  agreement  presently  in  existence. 
In  fact,  I  view  this  bill  as  a  radical  but 
necessary  departure  from  our  trade 
philosophy  so  fervently  espoused  by  our 
current  administration. 

Up  to  now  we  have  taken  giant  steps 
in  reducing  tariffs  and  other  trade  bar- 
riers that  might  inhibit  other  nations 
from  exporting  to  us.  In  the  light  of  what 
we  did  in  cutting  our  tariffs  under  the 
latest  Kennedy  round  of  negotiations  at 
Geneva,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  been 
somewhat  naive  in  our  expectations  that 
other  nations  will  give  us  reciprocal  con- 
cessions comparable  to  our  relaxation  of 
trade  barriers. 

For  the  last  33  years  we  have  followed 
an  unswerving  policy  of  repeatedly  cut- 
ting our  tariffs  to  such  an  extent  that  by 
now  we  are  not  far  from  being  on  a  free 
trade  basis.  By  the  Trade  Agreement 
Act  of  1934,  by  its  subsequent  renewals 
with  additional  cuts,  and  by  the  Trade 
Extension  Act  of  1962,  and  now  in  the 
Kennedy  round,  we  have  literally  cut  the 
fat  out  of  our  tariffs.  In  fact,  the  barest 
minimum  of  customs  duties  that  exist  on 
practically  all  strategic  imports  do  not 
deter  our  trading  partners  and  our  com- 
petitors from  pushing  their  goods  on  our 
market  shelves. 

For  a  decade  after  the  last  war,  we 
were  the  reservoir  for  merchandise  for 
the  free  world:  our  industries  supplied 
the  backed-up  needs  of  our  friends;  our 
foreign  aid  programs  rehabilitated  their 
ravaged  lands  and  encouraged  the  re- 
building of  their  industries.  As  these  na- 
tions began  to  prosper,  our  slogan  be- 
came "Trade.  Not  Aid."  However,  as  for- 
eign nations  achieved  viable  economies, 
we  began  to  feel  a  growing  hindrance 
against  our  hoped-for  freer  interchange 
of  goods.  Most  of  our  friends  have  raised 
visible  and  invisible  barriers  against  our 
competitive  products.  From  country  to 


country  these  newer  barriers  vary  from 
import  taxes,  to  turnover  taxes,  to  use 
taxes,  to  exchange  levies,  to  horsepower 
duties,  to  crop  years,  to  mixing  regula- 
tions, to  workers"  fringe  benefits,  to  per- 
centages of  home  markets,  to — you  name 
it — and  some  country  has  that  type  of 
duty,  tax,  or  barrier.  From  a  seemingly 
insatiable  demand  for  our  goods,  we  have 
arrived  at  a  position  where  we  have  to 
fight  to  get  a  fair  share  of  world  markets, 
often  at  the  expense  of  giving  excessive 
concessions. 

What  has  happened  here  at  home  in 
the  meantime?  We  here  in  Congress  have 
consistently  felt  that  the  American  labor- 
ing man  is  the  backbone  of  our  economic 
life,  hence,  beginning  with  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  and  its  subsequent 
amendments,  we  have  instituted  safe- 
guards which  will  insure  a  prosperous 
way  of  life  for  him  and  his  family.  We 
have  instituted  minimum  standards  as 
to  his  weekly  hours  of  labor,  his  compen- 
sation, his  overtime  wages,  his  fringe 
benefits  and  his  labor  contracts.  We  in- 
stituted penalties  under  that  act  by 
which  we  controlled  the  commerce  be- 
tween our  States  and  the  conditions  of 
fair  competition.  Nowhere  in  these 
United  States  do  we  allow  sweatshop 
procedures,  low  wages  or  unfair  hours  to 
give  a  competitor  an  unfair  advantage 
over  another. 

We  went  even  further.  We  protected 
certain  basic  agricultural  products  with 
subsidy  programs  and  refused  to  allow 
like  foreign  products  to  compete  on  an 
injurious  basis  by  setting  up  quotas  on 
their  imports.  We  also  have  an  anti- 
dumping law,  a  Buy-American  Act,  and 
a  specific  "adjustment  assistance"  pro- 
gram to  help  industries  and  workers  hurt 
by  excessive  imports  If  injury  is  caused 
by  a  tariff  concession. 

One  would  think  that  these  safeguards 
would  be  sufficient.  Regrettably,  they 
have  proved  not  to  be  sufficient. 

I  noted  the  trade  barriers  raised  by 
other  countries.  I  noted  our  successive 
cuts  in  tariffs.  I  noted  our  so-called  safe- 
guards for  some  industries  and  products. 
What  I  did  not  note  was  the  fact  that  no 
matter  how  many  injury  complaints  were 
made  by  industries  or  labor  groups  to 
the  Tariff  Commission,  not  one  Instance 
since  1962  can  be  mentioned  where  ad- 
justment assistance  has  been  rendered 
an  industry  as  a  whole  or  where  workers 
have  been  protected  against  injury 
caused  by  excessive  imports. 

That  is  why  I  think  the  time  is  ripe  for 
Congress  to  do  something  tangible  for 
the  American  working  man— particu- 
larly those  whose  livelihood  is  being 
threatened  by  excessive  imports.  And 
here  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  The  Im- 
ports that  are  hurting  our  laboring  man 
the  most  are  those  Imports  which  are 
produced  in  foreign  countries  under  con- 
ditions we  have  eliminated  here  at  home 
under  our  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  We 
do  not  tolerate  them  here  at  home  and 
have  invoked  penalties  on  those  who 
break  the  rules.  Yet  we  allow  our  markets 
to  be  swamped  by  goods  produced  under 
conditions  Intolerable  here  at  home.  In 
many  countries,  wages  are  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  those  we  pay  our  working  men, 
yet  we  allow  such  items,  produced  In  low- 
wage  countries,  to  displace  competitive 
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items  here  at  home.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  these  commodities  whose  cost 
depends  on  a  high  percentage  of  labor. 

H.R.  478,  introduced  by  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Dent],  places  the  responsibility  on  our 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  safeguard  the  wel- 
fare of  our  workingman.  If  he  finds  that 
imported  commodities  threaten  the  jobs 
or  job  security  of  Americans,  because  of 
foreign  low-wage  costs,  tiien  he  has  to 
recommend  to  the  President  an  equaliz- 
ing factor.  This  factor  may  be  increased 
duties  or  quotas.  In  the  interest  of  our 
working  men,  I  support  this  new  safe- 
guard enunciated  in  H.R.  478  and  will 
vote  for  passajie  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  and  all  those  on 
the  committee  who  have  worked  so  long 
and  hard  on  this  bill,  and  say  I  feel  this 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  to  come  before  the 
House,  at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  and  vole  for  this  highly  im- 
portant measure. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  years  American  in- 
dustry and  labor  have  made  a  gallant 
try  at  holding  onto  domestic  consumers 
and  remaining  competitive  in  world 
markets.  Both  supported  American  pol- 
icy of  assisting  in  the  rebuilding  of  plants 
in  Europe  and  Japan.  Both  acceded  to 
the  experimentations  of  trade  policies 
that  were  envisioned  as  a  mutually  ad- 
vantaceous  avenue  of  exchange  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

Now  our  industries  are  running  into 
trouble.  Not  only  are  the  Nation's  pro- 
ducers rapidly  losing  markets  abroad, 
but  serious  inroads  are  being  made  by 
aUen  shippers  on  our  domestic  markets. 
While  insisting  that  our  doors  be  opened 
wide  to  the  production  of  manufacturers 
and  processors  the  world  over,  the  State 
Department  has  failed  to  demand  equi- 
table treatment  for  American  exporters, 
who  find  opportunities  for  overseas  sales 
closed  by  such  devices  as  border  taxes, 
surcharges.  Import  licenses,  and  so- 
called  equalization  taxes. 

In  the  last  Congress.  I  presented  a 
documented  study  on  the  restrictions  Im- 
posed by  other  countries  on  equipment 
and  supplies  to  be  used  for  public  works 
projects.  Many  industries,  such  as  steel, 
glass,  leather  goods,  machine  tools,  and 
coal,  are  faced  with  the  same  roadblocks 
regardless  of  whether  the  material  is  for 
public  or  private  use. 

In  consequence  of  this  condition,  plus 
the  fact  that  employees  elsewhere  receive 
only  a  small  fraction  of  wages  and  bene- 
fits enjoyed  here,  Imports  into  this  coun- 
try have  risen  by  1.000  percent  while  our 
exports  have  suffered  a  65 -percent  de- 
cline. Whether  or  not  the  State  Depart- 
ment can  recognize  this  reversal  as  a 
danger  to  basic  American  Industries  is 


questionable,  so  Congress  must  resolve  to 
take  the  firm  stand  from  which  it  never 
should  have  receded  wiien  the  program 
to  open  our  markets  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  without  reasonable  compensator^' 
considerations  was  conceived  and  put 
into  practice. 

Otherwise  a  substantial  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's economic  structure  stands  in  dan- 
ger of  a  violent  setback  as  a  consequence 
of  the  State  Department's  unrealistic 
trade  program. 

Preemption  of  our  markets  by  foreign 
producers  poses  the  most  serious  eco- 
nomic threat  yet  advanced  by  the  trade 
program.  Unless  Congress  acts  to  provide 
protection  against  increasing  shipments 
from  abroad,  any  serious  drop  in  the 
current  high  rate  of  demand  will  con- 
tinue to  cause  job  losses  throughout  our 
communities.  Tlie  unpact  will  be  felt  in 
other  areas  whose  industries  are  allied 
with  those  I  mention. 

Perliaps  it  would  be  wise  for  Congress 
to  establish  an  "American"  desk  in  the 
State  Department  to  look  out  for  the  best 
interests  of  this  country. 

I  support  H.R.  478  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  LMr.  Watson]. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  lesislation,  but, 
as  we  pointed  out  when  we  were  discuss- 
ing the  rule  on  this  bill,  I  think  we  would 
be  less  than  fair  if  we  tried  to  project 
the  impression  here  that  tills  is  an  ade- 
quate solution  to  the  problem  of  imports. 
I  see  the  able  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  daresay  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  more  knowledgeable  in 
this  particular  field  than  any  Member 
on  this  floor.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say 
he  is  probably  more  knowledgeable  than 
anyone  in  the  administration,  and  per- 
haps if  they  had  a  degree  of  his  knowl- 
edge on  this  problem,  we  would  not  be 
wrestling  v.ith  it  at  this  time  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  Something  would  have  al- 
ready been  done  to  protect  our  domestic 
industries. 

I  noticed  a  moment  ago  the  gentleman 
was  nodding  his  head  in  agreement  that 
passage  of  this  bill  would  not  be  the 
answer  to  the  foreign  import  problem. 

I  am  an  eternal  optimist.  I  believe 
firmly  after  the  passage  of  this  bill  there 
will  be  immediate  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Of  course,  we  all 
know  that  under  the  present  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  I  believe  section  4ie>, 
there  are  the  same  provisions  for  hear- 
ings to  be  held  by  the  Secretarj-  of  Labor. 
As  best  we  can  ascertain,  there  have 
never  been  such  hearings,  or  perhaps 
only  one,  but  there  was  never  further 
action  with  reference  to  that  particular 
matter.  I  am  sure  we  will  have  hearings. 

The  thing  which  really  disturbs  me  is 
what  will  happen  after  that.  I  am  sure 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  be  able  to 
find  conclusively  that  foreign  imports  are 
having  an  adverse  effect  and  serious 
economic  Impact  upon  local  communities 
and  many  Industries,  particularly  tex- 
tiles, but  I  wonder  what  will  happen  next. 
The  legislation  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent "may"  take  action  following  the 
recommendation    of    the    Secretary    of 


Labor.  I  wish  the  presidential  action  were 
mandatory. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  get  the 
message  here  today  as  we  will  pass  this 
bill  oven^helmingly,  without  even  a  dis- 
senting vote.  Perhaps  I  am  too  much  of 
an  optimist  in  saying  that.  I  hope  the 
President  and  the  administration  and  the 
State  Department  will  get  the  message 
that  we  as  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple are  concerned  about  domestic  indus- 
tries. 

We  have  spent  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  American  lives  trjing  to  help 
other  countries.  We  have  spent  S130  bil- 
lion plus  tr^'ing  to  help  other  countries, 
since  the  advent  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
Is  it  not  about  time  to  do  a  httle  some- 
thing to  help  local  domestic  industries? 

We  down  home  feel  the  impact  pri- 
marily in  textiles,  but  I  can  assure  the 
Members  that  just  as  strongly  as  I  sup- 
port textiles  and  will  try  to  protect  them 
against  cheap  foreign  Imports,  I  shall 
fight  for  my  friend  from  Iowa  and  for 
the  other  Members,  in  the  protection  of 
agricultural  products,  lumber,  and  the 
other  industries  adversely  affected. 
Frankly,  I  believe  that  all  our  industries 
are  being  hurt  by  cheap  imports. 

It  Is  a  serious  problem  down  home.  We 
have  had  20  percent  of  our  textile  em- 
ployees lose  their  jobs.  It  is  pretty  tough 
to  have  a  textile  worker  come  to  you  to 
say,  "Why  not  do  something  about  it? 
Here  I  have  lost  my  job  because  of  foreign 
imports  primarily  from  Japan.  I  cannot 
understand  it.  Just  a  few  years  ago  I  was 
over  there  fighting  the  Japanese,  and  now 
I  have  lost  my  job  because  of  cheap  Japa- 
nese imports." 

It  is  hard  to  give  an  intelligent  or  at 
least  an  acceptable  answer. 

I  commend  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  moving 
in  the  right  direction.  It  is  not  a  solution. 
frankly,  but  it  is  a  step  toward  a  solu- 
tion or  at  least  public  airing  of  the  prob- 
lem. That  is  why  I  am  happy  to  see  tlie 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  other 
members,  including  myself — I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Dorn]  said  167 — have  already  introduced 
bills  with  reference  to  quantitative  con- 
trols on  textiles. 

I  hope  we  will  broaden  that  to  include 
other  industries  particularly  affected  by 
foreign  imports.  We  have  to  put  some 
teeth  in  this  proposition.  It  Is  too  per- 
missive. 

Others  say.  "I  hope  you  have  got  meat 
in  this  particular  bill."  I  am  sure  that 
meat  and  ever>'  other  commodity  is  cov- 
ered but  unfortunately  it  has  little  back- 
bone. At  the  same  time.  I  fear  that  un- 
less the  President  will  take  positive  ac- 
tion— and  hope  springs  eternal  In  that 
respect — we  will  have  to  be  back  on  this 
floor  wrestling  with  this  matter  seeking 
a  solution. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  W/TSON.  I  am  happy  to  >ield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right.  This  is  not  a  panacea  for 
all  of  our  problems,  but  it  is  a  giant  step 
forward,  because  it  will  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  air  our  problems  before  an- 
other agency  other  than  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

We  can  all  agree  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
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mission  has  been  totally  and  completely 
oblivious  to  the  problems  of  American 
industry  and  agriculture  in  the  field  of 
foreign  imports. 

As  the  second  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee  which  has  written  this  leg- 
islation and  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill, 
I  have  heard  witness  after  witness  testify 
how  foreign  imports  are  hurting  our 
economy. 

In  Chicago  alone,  we  have  seen  our 
electronic  Industry,  steel,  leather  goods, 
the  meat  industry,  and  many  others  seri- 
ously affected  by  foreign  competition 
made  possible  by  cheap  labor  in  other 
countries.  These  fine  Chicago  companies 
have  been  seriously  hurt  by  foreign  com- 
petition. This  legislation  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  these  companies  to  bring  out 
into  the  open  the  extent  of  their  damage. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  ap- 
prove my  bill  to  provide  judicial  review 
for  decisions  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
But  until  that  Is  done,  this  bill  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  helping  American  in- 
dustry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr,  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  yield  once  again  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  There  Is  no  question. 
We  have  a  crisis.  If  Members  will  look 
at  the  record  of  testimony  before  our 
subcommittee  they  will  see  there  is  a 
crisis  in  this  country  because  of  foreign 
imports  right  across  the  board  in  prac- 
tically every  single  industry. 

The  other  day  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
there  was  a  long  article  about  how  Amer- 
ican Industry  Is  today  complaining  as  to 
what  is  happening  because  of  foreign  im- 
ports. What  this  legislation  will  do  is  give 
us  an  opportunity  through  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  bring  out  into 
the  open  the  facts  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission refuses  to  face  up  to. 

Once  we  get  those  facts  out  before  an 
official  body,  of  course,  then  the  pres- 
sures will  have  to  come  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  all  other  interested  parties 
finally  to  do  something  about  it.  How- 
ever, I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
ultimate  answer  is  a  revision  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  to  give  aggrieved 
parties  judicial  review  over  the  arbitrary 
decisions  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Felly]. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  say- 
ing anything  further  today,  I  want  to 
pay  my  respects  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dknt].  To  me  his 
convictions  as  to  proper  trade  policies 
are  about  the  closest  to  wisdom  that  I 
have  found  in  this  House.  He,  like  many 
of  us,  I  think,  appreciates  fully  that  ex- 
change of  surplus  goods  between  nations 
Is  common  gain,  but  he,  like  many  of  us, 
recognizes  that  you  do  not  build  up  our 
neighbors  abroad  by  breaking  down  our 
own  industries  here  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  support  HR. 
478  which  would  establish  a  procedure 
whereby  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would 
investigate  to  determine  if  a  particular 
product  or  related  group  of  products  are 
being  imported  into  the  United  States 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  under- 


mine domestic  Industries  by  impairing 
the  general  well-being  of  any  group  of 
workers  in  the  United  States  or  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  community. 

My  deepest  concern  in  this  matter,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  over  increasing  Imports  of 
fish  products.  The  State  Legislatures  of 
Washington.  Oregon.  California,  and 
Rhode  Island  have  memorialized  the 
Congress  to  do  something  about  the  de- 
plorable situation  of  the  steady  Increase 
in  the  importation  of  bottom  fish,  which 
has  caused  a  marked  depression  in  the 
ground  fishing  industry  of  Uie  United 
States. 

The  President  has  the  power  under 
section  351  of  the  Trade  Eixpansion  Act 
to  raise  tariffs,  but  unfortunately  the 
voice  of  the  fishermen  is  not  listened 
to  in  the  White  House;  and.  likewise, 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  since 
the  passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
and  the  lowering  of  tariffs,  as  the  report 
on  H.R.  478  shows.  18  pleas  for  relief 
have  been  made  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, but  all  have  been  denied.  So,  the 
existing  procedure  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can high  standard  of  living  does  not 
work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  15  years  ago  the 
bottom  fishermen  were  supplying  62.9 
percent  of  the  US.  bottom  fish,  such  as 
halibut,  consumed  in  this  country;  last 
year  that  percentage  dropped  to  only 
19.2  percent,  while  consumption  rose. 

This  is  what  lowering  and  eliminating 
tariffs  has  done  to  our  fishermen. 

If  this  bill  does  no  more,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  would  provide  the  mechanism 
by  which  citizens  who  believe  they  have 
been  injured  by  Imports  can  have  their 
grievances  analyzed,  and,  if  valid,  acted 
upon. 

In  that  event,  the  President  would  be 
empowered  to  take  such  action  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  remove  such  im- 
pairment or  threat  of  impairment,  but 
more  than  that,  since  the  President  al- 
ready has  that  power,  it  would  give  the 
public  the  facts.  Thereby  the  President 
would  be  encouraged  to  take  some  ac- 
tion in  the  Interest  of  American  workers. 
Furthermore,  in  the  past  Industry  has 
been  able  to  seek  relief.  This  bill  would 
give  labor  the  same  right. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Buchanan]. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  Having  in- 
troduced companion  legislation  and  hav- 
ing testified  before  the  committee  on  be- 
half of  this  pending  blU,  and  upon  several 
occasions  having  joined  in  efforts  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  directed  toward  the 
ultimate  passage  of  legislation  similar  to 
this,  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent],  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
sutwommittee  and  the  full  committee  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  and  urge 
passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  recent  years  the 
rapid  increase  in  foreign  imports  which 
have  flooded  the  American  market  with 
products  at  prices  which  cannot  be  met 
by  our  domestic  industries  has  reached 
the  point  where  It  threatens  Important 
segments  of  our  national  economy  and 


the  welfare  of  American  workers  in  such 
Industries. 

We  in  the  United  States  take  just 
pride  in  our  economic  growth,  in  the 
productive  capacity  of  our  industries,  and 
in  the  high  living  standards  of  our  Amer- 
ican workers  The  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  was  passed  to  establish  minimum 
wages  and  maximum  hours  in  domestic 
industry.  But  no  safeguards  were  in- 
cluded to  protect  our  domestic  industry 
and  American  workers  from  foreign 
products  imported  at  low  cost  because 
of  a  foreign  cost  advantage  of  vastly 
lower  wages  and  longer  working  periods 
without  the  necessity  for  payments  of 
overtime  compensation. 

H.R.  478  provides  a  specific  procedure 
for  investigation  to  identify  sectors  of 
employment  and  communities  whose  wel- 
fare and  standards  of  living  are  being 
Impaired  or  threatened  with  impairment 
by  excessive  imports  of  goods  produced 
abroad  under  substandard  labor  condi- 
tions. It  empowers  the  President  to  re- 
move by  import  regulation  the  detriment 
found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be 
a  cause  or  threat  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  minimum  standard  of  living  neces- 
sary for  the  health,  efficiency,  and  gen- 
eral well-being  of  the  affected  workers. 

Foreign  imports  are  today  a  real  and 
serious  threat  to  the  continued  economic 
stablUty  of  a  number  of  our  major  In- 
dustries— and  to  the  employment  secu- 
rity of  those  employed  by  these  Indus- 
tries. 

The  steel  industry,  with  allied  indus- 
tries producing  steel  products,  and  the 
textile  Industry  are  two  of  the  many 
major  American  industries  contributing 
to  our  national  economy  which  are  feel- 
ing the  effects  of  a  fiood  of  imported 
items  In  the  domestic  market  which  can 
be  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  American- 
made  products  because  of  lower  manu- 
facturing costs  abroad. 

The  city  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  which 
I  have  the  privilege  to  represent  in  the 
Congress,  is  one  of  the  large  steel-pro- 
ducing centers  of  the  Nation. 

Also,  my  State  of  Alabama  is  one  in 
which  textile  employment  constitutes 
about  29  percent  of  the  total  manu- 
facturing employment. 

The  record  of  imports  and  their  effect 
in  these  two  industries  is  worthy  of  re- 
view. In  this  consideration  of  the  effect 
of  imports  on  American  employment. 

Foreign  steel  production  began  its  up- 
ward surge  following  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  During  the  4  years  of  war,  Amer- 
ican steelmaking  facilities  had  been  op- 
erating on  an  around-the-clock  basis. 
Following  the  war,  the  American  steel 
industry  cooperated  fully  with  the  U.S. 
Government  in  the  task  of  rebuilding 
overseas.  Millions  of  tons  of  steel  prod- 
ucts were  shipped  overseas,  including 
structural  steel  and  machinerj-  and  other 
equipment  necessary  to  build  modem 
steelmaking  plants. 

Thus,  while  the  American  steel  indus- 
try was  still  in  the  process  of  recovering 
from  the  drain  upon  its  resources  re- 
sulting from  World  War  II  and  the  re- 
construction abroad,  there  were  fully 
modern  steelmaking  plants  being  con- 
structed overseas.  In  great  part  financed 
by  the  United  States  and  built  with  the 
output  of  American  mills. 
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In  a  special  report  on  steel  in  Business  tional  emplojTnent  in  these  two  Indus-  dustry  to  compete  with  foreign  imports 
Week  of  June  1966,  it  was  pointed  out  tries,  which  means  that  the  1966  level  of  on  the  domestic  market, 
that  ^Ince  1947  the  United  States  had  imports  Is  displacing  the  equivalent  of  Using  the  textile  industry-  as  an  ex- 
shlfted  from  a  net  exporter,  with  an  7,000  textile  and  apparel  jobs  in  Ala-  ample,  the  average  houriy  earnmgs  corn- 
annual  export  surplus  in  steel  mill  prod-  bama.  This  means,  in  effect,  that  more  pare  m  the  textile  industries  of  the 
ucts  of  6  million  tons,  to  a  net  importer,  than  $30  million  is  being  taken  out  of  worid.  according  to  the  U.S.  Department 

While  the  United  States  had  net  steel  the  economy  of  Alabama  by  textile  im-  of  Commerce,  as  follows: 

exports  of  about  4  million  tons  In  1957,  ports.    According    to    normal    spending  Country:                                       Hourly  rate 

bv  1965  this  had  been  replaced  by  net  patterns  such  workers  would  spend.  In        tJnii^d  States $2.02 

steel  imports  of  8  milUon  tons.  On  bal-  Alabama  $7.7  million  for  food,  $9.2  mil-        S,,^^'""''"''' "fln 

ance,    the    total    loss    to    foreign    steel  lion  for  housing,  $2.9  million  for  clothing.        prance      ""      "ea 

amounted  to  12  million  tons.  $3.8  million  for  transportation,  $1.7  mil-  ^^^^^,  _.;;il^"IIIiriI"II-I"I"I-I      !  65 

Today,  U.S.  output  Is  26  percent  of  lion  for  medical  care  and  drugs,  $1.6        spain 44 

world  output  compared  to  57  percent  in  million  for  recreation,  more  than  $1  mil-        Portugal  .19 

1947  lion  for  personal  care  and  miscellaneous        Netherlands .75 

At  the  same  time.  I  should  add,  the  expenses,  and  $2.5  million  in  local.  State,        Colombia   .21 

1965   record   production   of   131   million  and  Federal  taxes.                                               ^^^xico    (weavers) .55 

tons  was  nearly  equal  to  total  world  pro-  In  reviewing  the  employment  Impact        HonTKonV "weavers r I           29 

ductlon  In  1947.  which  imports  could  have  on  the  steel  Singapore  (weavers) ..IIIIIII"!"!      '.17 

The  following  figures  have  been  quoted  Industi-j-,  It  has  been  estimated  that  had        Taiwan   (weavers) .  14 

to  illustrate  the  dramatic  rise  in  steel  the  10 '2  minion  tons  of  finished  steel  mill  ,     ,    .^         ^.        ,,      t^        .        .      , 

importation:  In  1955,  imports  of  foreign-  products  shipped  into  the  United  States  ^  Last   December,    the   Department   of 

made.steelintotheU.S.  market  were  1.2  from   abroad— about   one-ninth   of   tlie  Commei  ce   reported   that   imports   had 

percent;  in  1958,  2.9  percent;   1959,  6.1  total  domestic  market— been  made  in  the  reached  3.6  percent  of  our  country  s  gross 

percent-   1963.  6  9  percent;  in  1964.  7.3  United  States,  it  coiild  have  meant  over  national  product,  as  compared  to  about 

percent;  and  in  1965,  it  reached  10.3  per-  70,000  additional  jobs  in  the  steel  Indus-  3  Percent  a  year  ago    and  weie  likely 

cent  of  the  market.  trj-.  And  If  the  employment  Impact  In  to  total  $25.5  billion  by  year  s  end,  up 

Figures  obtained  from  the  U.S.  De-  steel  supporting  industries  such  as  mln-  neaiiy  one-nitn  iiom  lyoa. 

partment  of  Commerce  by  the  American  ing,  manufacturers  supplying  the  steel  ,    11  tne  rise  in  imports  continues,  Amei- 

Iron  &  Steel  Institute  afford  a  further  industry,  transportation,  and  so   forth,  ican  mdusiry  will   lose  its  opportunity 

example,  that  of  pig  iron  importations,  were    considered,    the    job    total    could  for  expansion  because  of  foreign  cora- 

Plg  iron  imported  in  1965.  882,000  tons  amount  to  over  130.000.  l^^'^'°'\  "°i  °"Hi    n^^f..!t  Ll  .^11  S 

plusfin  1966.  1,183.656  tons.  Exported  in  The  American  steel  and  textile  work-  bu   on  «ie  domestic  maike   as  welh  This 

T965  were  28.225  tons;  exported  in  1966  ers,  along  with  all  Americans,  have  with  ^^"emSovme^t  in  in'eS  Sd^t^^^^^^^ 

only  12,122  tons.  the  taxes  they  have  paid  to  their  Govern-  "if  ?£ ?oss  of  iobs  ^SSan  woSs' 

Thus,  the  value  imported  in  1965  was  ment  helped  to  subsidize  their  foreign  f  "1£lV  In   Lneiican^^^^^ 

538,437.579;  In  1966.  $45,903,000.  as  com-  competition  through  our  foreign  aid  pro-  ''^'i^'f^  "  ,  ^a^ZT   ^^'^^"^^'   ""^^^^ 

pared  to  export  figures  of  only  $1,665,418  gram.  That  competition  Is  now  thriving,  ^  „  p    47V  i^a  Ip^^^^^         <=teD  forward 

inl965andS731.000  1nl966,  is    using    in    many    instances-by    our  tow^d  imoort  refulation  ^ 

This  shows  a  total  dollar  drain  in  the  standards-substandard,  low-cost  labor,  ^*^id  'f  PJJ^  'L^^^''^^^^^^^                  P;°. 

United  States  of  $81,944,161  in  the  2  years  and  Is  competing  with  our  workers  who  ^^    welfare  may  be  threatened  by  the 

1965  and  1966  on  pig  Iron  alone,  which  ought  to  continue  to  receive  wages  that  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^         products,  and  I  urge  Its 
represents  a  small  segment  of  our  econ-  are    commensurate    wath    what    people  pj^^g^pg  today 

omy.  It  also  shows  a  22.8-percent  Increase  working  In  the  most  prosperous  great  na-  m,-    pT^T.    Mr    Chairman    I  yield  5 

in  this  dollar  drain  in  1966  over  1965  for  tion  in  the  world  has  yet  known  should  „,ij,ut€s  to   the  gentleman  from   Ohio 

pig  iron.  For  both  Iron  and  steel  prod-  receive.    This    consequently    constitutes  ^^^^,  Whalen] 

ucts,  the  difference  in  the  value  of  Im-  both  strong  and  unfair  foreign  competi-  ^^^.   -^VHALEN   Mr   Chairman,  at  the 

ports  over  exports  in  1966  as  reported,  tion.  ^.^^,  outset,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 

was  $758,154,000  versus  $591,760,611  In  Certainly,  at  the  very  least  the  Amerl-  di<;tlngulshed  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 

1965.  or  an  Increase  in  the  dollar  drain  can  worker  is  entitled  to  some  protection  v^nia  [Mr  Dent]  for  this  studj*   I  have 

of  $1,166,393,389.  from  the  consequences  of  our  Govern-  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  122 

This  cost  to  the  United  States  rep-  ment's  use  of  his  own  tax  dollars.  pages  contained  in  the  committee  report, 

resents  a  further  deterioration  In  the  American    exports    face    protectionist  certainly,  this  report  evidences  a  consld- 

merchant  iron  industry  in  this  coimtry  levies  in  the  foreign  market.  As  an  ex-  grable  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  gentle- 

wlth  its  consequent  effect  on  the  job  ample,  in  spite  of  the  Imbalance  In  steel  ^.j^n  from  Pennsylvania  as  well  by  the 

security  of  its  employees.  exports  and  imports,  a  net  ton  of  stand-  members  of  the  subcommittee  chaired  by 

Also,  as  a  matter  worth  noting,  33  per-  ard    two-inch    butt-welded    steel    pii>e  the  distinguished  centleman, 

cent  of  the  total  pig  Iron  Imported  in  shipped    from    the    United    States    to  j^r.  Chairman,  it  is  therefore  with  a 

1966  came  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  France,  in  addition  to  French  duties,  ac-  great  deal  of  regret  that  I  rise  in  oppo- 
In  the  textile  industry,  the  increase  in  cumulates  stamp  taxes  and  transactions  sition  to  H.R.  478, 

imports  has  had  an  adverse  effect.  It  is  taxes,  all  of  which  amount  to  $101.97.  mj..  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 

reported   that   textile   imports   in    1966  wlrlle  a  similar  shipment  from  France  to  Pennsylvania  has  pointed  out,  this  bill 

reached  the  level  of  2.8  billion  equivalent  the  United  States  is  assessed  only  $6 —  jg  not.' per  se,  a  tariff  bill.  In  other  words, 

square    yards.    This    level    of    imports  the  U.S,  duty.  That  is  $6  against  $101,97,  the  passage  of  this  measure  would  not 

amounts  to  some  10  percent  of  the  total  As  another  example  of  how  foreign  automatically  Impose  a  tariff.  However,  I 

U.S.  textile  market  and  is  displacing  the  coimtries    have    protected    their    home  believe  the  objective  of  H.R.  478  Is  very 

equivalent    of    some    198,681    potential  markets  by  erecting  nontariff  barriers  clearly  stated  on  page  2  of  the  commit- 

American  textile  jobs  with   an  annual  that  do  not  exist  in  the  United  States —  tee  report  which  points  out  that  It  is  the 

payroll  of  $949,099,137.  and  again  taking  steel  as  an  example — a  purpose  of  the  bill  to  regulate  the  im- 

In  Jefferson  County,  Ala.,  there  are  ton  of  common  specification,  commercial  portation  of  goods  into  this  country. 
some  1,500  people  employed  by  the  tex-  quality,    cold    rolled,    autobody    sheets  Now,  certainly,  I  believe  this  Is  a  re- 
tile  and  apparel  industries.  These  two  when  imported  Into  the  United  States  gression  from  the  philosophy  expressed 
industries  account  for  82,200  employees  from  Germany  pays  a  duty  of  $10.59.  by  this  body  in  1962.  It  Is  my  further 
throughout  Alabama.  But  an   identical   shipment  of   these  belief,   as  the  distinguished  gentleman 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Special  sheets,  going  from  the  United  States  to  from  Illinois  [Mr,  Pucinski]  has  pointed 

Labor    Subcommittee,    textile    industry  Germany  would  be  subject  to  levies  and  out.  wliile  this  bill  is  directed  toward 

spokesmen  said  that  2.8  billion  square  taxes  amounting  to  $33.73 — going  In  the  those  industries  which  may  be  unfavor- 

yards  of  textile  Imports  in  1966  displaced  other  direction  from  the  United  States  ably  affected  by  import.s.  we  must  reoog- 

the  equivalent  of  200,000  jobs  in  the  tex-  to  Germany.  nize  that  there  is  another  side  of  the 

tile  and  apparel  Industries.  Alabama  ac-  At  the  same  time,  low  wage  rates  fur-  coin, 

coimts  for  some  3.5  percent  of  the  na-  ther  hamper  the  efforts  of  American  in-  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  concerned  here 


478  which  would  establish  a  procedure 
whereby  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would 
investigate  to  determine  If  a  particular 
product  or  related  group  of  products  are 
being  imported  into  the  United  States 
under  such  clrciunstances  as  to  under- 


rapid  increase  in  foreign  Imports  which 
have  flooded  the  American  market  with 
products  at  prices  which  cannot  be  met 
by  our  domestic  industries  has  reached 
the  point  where  It  threatens  Important 
segments  of  our  national  economy  and 


suiting  from  World  War  IT  and  the  re- 
construction abroad,  there  were  fully 
modern  steelmaklng  plants  being  con- 
structed overseas,  in  great  part  financed 
by  the  United  States  and  built  with  the 
output  of  American  mills. 


Labor  Subcommittee,  textile  Industry 
spokesmen  said  that  2.8  billion  square 
yards  of  textile  imports  in  1966  displaced 
the  equivalent  of  200,000  Jobs  in  the  tex- 
tile and  apparel  industries.  Alabama  ac- 
counts for  some  3.5  percent  of  the  na- 


Oermany  wouia  oe  suDjeci  to  levies  ana 
taxes  amounting  to  S33.73 — soing  in  the 
other  direction  from  the  United  States 
to  Germany. 

At  the  same  time,  low  wage  rates  fur- 
ther hamper  the  efforts  of  American  in- 


out.  while  th;s  Dill  is  airect^a  towara 
those  Industries  which  may  be  unfavor- 
ably affected  by  Imports,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  there  is  another  side  of  the 
coin. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  here 
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today  about  those  industries  in  our 
country  that  are  engaged  in  the  ex- 
portation of  goods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  recognize  the 
fact  tliat  through  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year.  1967,  exportation  of  merchan- 
dise— nonmilitary  items — amounted  to 
an  annual  rate  of  $30.7  billion;  whereas, 
imports  were  S27.7  billion. 

Therefore,  it  is  evident  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  that  we  have  an  ex- 
port balance. 

The  Members  of  this  body  recall  what 
happened  in  1962  when  our  Government 
Increased  the  tariff  on  carpets  and  glass. 
and  when  the  Common  Market  responded 
with  an  increase  on  tariffs  on  plastics 
and  chemicals. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  evident  that 
if  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  carried 
out  and  if  tariffs  are  imposed  and  im- 
ports are  regulated,  certainly  other  coun- 
tries which  will  be  affected  will  respond 
In  kind.  In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
tariff  or  import  regulation  begets  a  tariff 
or  Import  regulation. 

Such  action  would,  of  course,  reflect 
unfavorably  upon  those  American  indus- 
tries which  are  presently  exporting.  Ob- 
viously, the  workers  employed  by  these 
industries  and  those  who  have  invested  In 
these  industries  are  going  to  be  most 
adversely  affected. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  sides 
Involved  In  the  consideration  of  this 
question.  I  only  hope  that  in  casting  our 
vote  we  will  keep  in  mind  the  potential 
damage  to  our  export  Industries  which 
would  result  from  passage  of  H.R.  478. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  wonder  If  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  can  reach  some  agreement 
on  the  statement  he  made  with  refer- 
ence to  import-exports.  There  is  no 
question  we  have  in  terms  of  dollar  vol- 
ume a  favorable  balance  of  trade,  but 
when  you  reduce  this  to  man-hours  dis- 
placed— because  we  export  raw  materials, 
we  export  a  great  deal,  for  instance,  of 
junk  steel  and  various  other  things,  huge 
machinery,  big  machinery,  but  we  im- 
port finished  products  such  as  radios 
and  various  other  products — and  Mr. 
Gross  of  the  Admiral  Radio  Corp.  re- 
cently made  a  study  to  see  how  many 
man-hours  foreign  electronic  imports 
have  displaced  in  America  and  how  many 
Jobs  they  have  eliminated,  and  the  figure 
was  staggering.  I  do  not  remember  the 
figure  exactly  right  now,  but  I  can  get  it. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come, 
therefore,  for  us  to  look  at  this  balance 
of  trade  In  the  terms  of  man-hours  In- 
stead of  dollar  volume,  because  I  believe 
dollar  volume  Is  misleading. 

Would  the  gentleman  care  to  comment 
on  that? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Let  me  comment  on 
that.  I  believe  this  gets  Into  the  broad 
area  of  International  trade,  and  we  have 
to  recognize  that  in  the  United  States 
we  are  a  capital-Intensive  country,  and 
In  those  areas  certainly  we  enjoy  an  ad- 
vantage in  trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  we  are 
labor-intensive,  admittedly  due  to  our 
high  wage  rates,  we  here  in  the  United 
States  do  have  a  disadvantage,  but  I 
believe  we  have  to  recognize  that  you 
cannot  have  both. 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment. I  believe  this  is  unwise  and  un- 
sound legislation,  and  the  results  of  it, 
if  it  is  enacted  into  law,  will  be  a  step 
backward  in  protectionism  and  will  rise 
to  haunt  us. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Like  to 
conimend  the  gentleman  for  what  he 
said,  and  to  join  with  liim  In  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Robison]. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  tables. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  CarDlina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  who  was  just  in  the 
well  is  concerned  about  the  adverse  ef- 
fect that  this  change  might  have  on  the 
export  business  of  the  United  States.  I 
would  say  that  in  the  areas  where 
labor  might  be  adversely  affected  by  a 
reduction  In  American  exports  the  af- 
fected parties  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  come  before  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  present  their  side. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fall  to  see  the 
real  valid  argument  in  his  opposition  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Watson]  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation— H.R.  478 — even  though 
I  am  not  sure  what  rehef,  or  even  what 
kind  of  relief,  it  might  bring  to  domestic 
industries  and  workers  severely  injured 
by  Increased  Imports  from  low-wage 
areas. 

I  support  this  bill,  too,  even  as  one  who 
voted  for  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  and  one  who  believes  In  the  ulti- 
mate benefits  of  free  trade. 


But  there  is  another  side  to  that  coin, 
too,  and  let  me  give  you  some  specifics 
about  one  instance  illustrating  that  other 
side. 

In  my  area  of  New  York,  as  you  know, 
domestic  industrj'  has  achieved  one  of 
the  highest  wage  levels  in  this  country. 
One  of  those  industries — important  to 
me — is  the  Elmira,  N.Y.,  division  of  Ben- 
dix  Corp.,  one  of  the  largest  employers  in 
EUmira. 

One  of  the  principal  products  of  this 
division  has  been  bicycle  brakes — not  a 
verj'  important  sounding  item  in  teims 
of  our  overall  economy,  to  be  sure,  but 
a  tremendously  important  item  to  those 
workers — American  workers — whose  jobs 
depend  on  a  market  for  *hat  product. 

Some  years  back,  as  most  of  you  know 
who  have  bought  bikes  for  your  children 
in  recent  times,  tlie  major  imports  of 
bicycles  and  bicycle  parts  came  from 
such  countries  as  Great  Britain,  West 
Germany,  and  so  on.  This  was  ke  i  com- 
petition, too  keen  for  many  U.S.  manu- 
facturers in  this  line  of  endeavo-.  and 
many  of  these  gradually  dropped  out.  To- 
day, Bendix  is  the  only  surviving  manu- 
facturer of  bicycle  brakes  in  the  United 
States. 

How  have  they  survived? 

By  ingenuity,  by  applying  good  old 
Ameiican  "know-how" — and  by  deter- 
mination. The  stoi-y  of  this  company's 
fight  to  stay  in  this  business  is  well 
worth  reading — a  successful  fight  up  to 
now  in  which  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment joined  hands — and  you  will  find 
that  story  described  in  last  year's  hear- 
ings on  this  problem. 

By  automation  by  cutting  cost  corners, 
by  lowering  prices,  and  by  upping  vol- 
ume, Bendix  was  winning  that  fight, 
tough  as  it  was,  with  such  as  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries. 

But.  of  late,  something  new  has  been 
taking  place.  Now  bicycle  brakes  are  be- 
ginning to  come  in  in  ever-increasing 
nimibers  from  such  low-wage  coun- 
tries— I  almost  said  "slave-wage"  coun- 
tries— as  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia. 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  even  East  Ger- 
many. 

When  we  go  back  In  session  as  the 
House.  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include,  as  a  part  of  these  remarks,  a 
table  dramatically  showing  what  has 
been  happening  in  this  connection  dur- 
ing the  past  4  years. 

The  table  follows- 


BICYCLE  BRAKE  IMPORTS 


Country  of  origin 


1964 


1965 


1966 


11967 


1967  versus 
1964 


United  Kingdom 65,348 

West  Germany 1,001.426 

Percent  chsmje 

Japan 199,975 

Percent  change 

Czechoslovakia 269,600 

Percent  change 

Yugoslavia 

Percent  change.. 

Poland  6,800 

Percent  change - 

East  Germany 89.940 

Percent  change 

Hungary 

Percent  change - 

USSR 

Netherlands 

Total... 1,633,089 

Percent  change 


754.310 
-24.6 

152,  550 
-23.7 

569,200 

+  111 

15,500 


8.058 
4-18.5 

45,000 
-49.9 
90,000 


15.639 


742. 150 

-1.6 

130.  900 

-14.1 

518.  00(] 

-8.9 

50.000 

+222 

14.500 

+80.5 

140,  490 

-212 

101,100 

^10,8 

2,100 


1,327.892 

+78.9 

300,  050 

+129 

600.500 

+  15.9 

130.690 

^161 

22,  460 

+  54.9 

44. 180 

-68.5 

92.000 

-9.0 


!.  650.  257 
-1.1 


1.699.240 
-r2.9 


12,517.772 
4-48.1 


+54 
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1 6-niontii  figures  extended  to  lull  year. 


Japan,  too,  is  a  major  source  of  such 
imports  which  will  exceed  2'^  million 
brakes  in  1967,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  even  Great  Britain  has  now 
dropped  out  of  the  running. 

But  Bendix  is  still  trying— redesign- 
ing its  brake,  retooling  and  wringing 
every  penny  of  cost  it  can  out  of  its 
product — so  that,  in  the  face  of  con- 
stantly rising  costs  of  production  it  has 
managed  to  lower  its  price  27  percent 
in  the  last  13  years,  and  stay  in  business. 

But,  what  of  the  future? 

With  the  Kennedy  round  concessions 
knocking  4  cent*  per  brake  off  the  present 
import  duty  and  with  Bendix'  costs, 
mostly  for  labor,  going  up  an  estimated 
8  cents  per  brake  in  1968,  how  can  it  stay 
in  business  against  competition  coming 
from  countries  with  wage  rates  some- 
where around  one-sixth  of  those  paid 
here? 

The  unhappy  answer  is:  It  probably 
cannot.  And  some  300  jobs— American 
jobs— jobs  important  to  the  Elmira  com- 
munity hang  in  the  balance. 

We  can  stand  for  free  trade  or  recipro- 
cal trade,  but  the  competition  thereby 
engendered  ought  to  be  fair  competition. 

When  it  is  not^ — if  you  will  pardon  the 
pun— it  is  time  to  begin  to  put  the  brakes 
on,  and  that  is  why  I  hope  this  bill  will 

pass.  .  ,j   ^ 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Findley]. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  how  far  this 
bill  goes  in  creating  new  restrictions 
upon  imports. 

I  see  on  page  4.  lines  16  through  18, 
the  bill  reads  as  follows: 

The  President  may  take  such  action  as 
he  deems  .ipproprlate  to  remove  such  Impair- 
ment or  threat  of  Impairment.  In  addition  to 
any  other  customs  treatment  provided  by 
law. 

I  would  like  to  ask:  Does  this  give  the 
President  any  additional  authority  to 
deal  with  imports,  to  impose  restric- 
tions? 

Mr.  DENT.  It  gives  this  much  addi- 
tional authority  over  what  authority 
there  is  presently  in  the  tariff  or  trade 
law.  in  that  we  say  he  is  not  held  to 
the  levels  that  are  now  in  the  law.  In 
other  words,  once  we  pass  a  trade  bill 
and  it  sets  the  levels  of  the  tariff,  which 
we  agree  to  and  conform  to.  he  can  only 
stay  within  those  particular  figures  other 
than  those  given  to  him  by  the  Tariff 
Commission.  So  we  give  him  the  right, 
if  he  decides — let  us  say  the  tariff  is  40 
percent — we  give  him  the  right  to  go  to 
60  percent  or  we  give  him  the  right  to 
go  to  a  complete  embargo — or  to  100 
percent. 

In  other  words,  we  give  him  the  right 
to  go  above  the  stated  law  as  it  is  now 
In  the  tariffs. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  So  he  can  do  that  on 
his  own  Initiative  without  going  through 
the  Tariff  Commission? 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Then  this  does  not  con- 
stitute actually  an  amendment  of  the 
basic  tariff  law? 

Mr.  DENT.  It  would  not  In  any  man- 
ner, shape,  or  form,  because  all  he  is 
doing  is  the  same  as  a  doctor  does  in 


administering  to  a  patient  when  the  pa- 
tient is  turned  over  to  him.  He  is  writing 
the  prescription  as  to  what  he  thinks  the 
patient  needs  at  the  moment.  If  they 
inciease  the  quota  or  decrease  the  quota, 
whatever  is  needed,  either  in  his  opinion 
or  based  on  the  advice  of  liis  counselors — 
he  will  do  what  is  needed  at  the  moment. 
If  we  hold  him  to  the  restrictions  as 
they  are  passed  or  set  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission which  is  the  law  at  the  time, 
then  there  is  no  need  to  have  any  legis- 
lation, because  he  has  no  remedy  that  is 
not  already  given  by  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  what  I  am  get- 
ting at.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  ad- 
ditional remedy,  if  any,  is  provided  by 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  all  there  is. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Does  this  remedy  that 
you  have  just  described  apply  only  for 
quotas  that  are  authorized? 

Some  commodities  are  not  encumbered 
by  quotas  at  all.  They  are  on  a  tariff 
basis. 

Mr.  DENT,  That  is  right. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  As  to  that  merchandise 
that  has  free  access  to  this  countrj-,  pro- 
vided the  tariff  is  paid,  I  assume  that 
this  legislation  would  not  and  could  not 
possibly  apply;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes,  it  could.  He  could 
establish  a  quota  for  that  imixart  if  it  is 
needed  to  help  that  particular  industry. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  He  could  establish  a 
quota  on  an  item  even  though  under  the 
authority  of  the  trade  expansion  act  and 
the  GA'TT  agreements  we  have  lowered 
the  tavlff  on  that  item,  or  have  even 
eLminated  the  tariff?  Am  I  correct  in 
that  statement? 

Mr.  DENT.  He  can  do  it  and  still  be 
consistent  vvith  that  because  the  GATT 
agreement  is  not  an  international  trade 
agreement  and  it  Is  not  an  international 
treaty.  It  is  an  agreement  under  the 
Executive  and  the  Executive  exercises  his 
authority. 

No  agreement  under  them  is  longer 
than  a  3-year  period,  and  if  at  any  time 
during  the  3 -year  period  any  coimtry 
which  is  signatory-  to  the  GATT  agree- 
ment is  threatened  to  the  point  where  Its 
existence  is  endangered  in  the  opinion  of 
the  country,  that  nation  can  set  aside  any 
quota  or  any  tariff  that  has  been  agreed 
to  by  GATT  signatories.  That  is  what  we 
are  saying  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  This  bill  would  give  the 
President  the  authority  to  supersede  any 
agreement  now  Included  or  tentative^' 
accepted  as  a  result  of  the  GATT  agree- 
ments? 

Mr.  DENT.  If  it  is  an  emergency  such 
as  we  have  described  in  the  act. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  still  question  whether 
this  bill  conveys  any  additional  author- 
ity over  imports.  Would  it  also  convey 
to  him  the  authority  to  cancel  the  draw- 
back privilege  that  importers  have  on 
raw  materials,  and  under  that  privilege 
if  they  re-export  the  material  after  it  has 
been  processed,  they  can  recover  99  per- 
cent of  the  import  duty  they  have  paid? 
Mr.  DENT.  Any  remedy  that  he  sees 
fit  that  is  consistent  with  the  tariff  laws 
of  this  country,  not  exclusively  maintain- 
ing the  rates,  because  even  a  drawback 
has  a  rate  of  tariff. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  has  a  rate. 


Mr.  DENT.  That  is  correct  That  is 
the  problem  today  which  is  complained 
about  in  a  resolution  passed  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  this  last  Sunday.  It  was  put  in  the 
Record  the  day  before  yesterday. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  IlUnois  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire   FMr.  Wyman], 

Mr,  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  would  like 
also  to  join  with  the  many  Members  who 
have  today  extended  compliments  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  who  are  responsible  for  this 
legislation. 

But  I  thmk  we  would  be  less  than 
candid  if  we  did  not  also  point  out  that 
we  should  not  expect  too  much  from  this 
legislation  because,  as  it  is  read,  we 
see  that  once  again  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, upon  complaint,  is  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation and  report  within  4  months 
and  theii  proceed  only  to  make  avail- 
able his  findings  to  the  President. 

The  good  thing  about  this,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  that  when  he  makes  his  find- 
ings, the  President,  although  he  is  left 
to  take  such  action  in  the  terms  of  the 
bill's  own  language  only  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, the  Secretary  shall  make  pub- 
lic his  findings. 

This  is  about  the  only  mandatory 
provision  in  this  bill,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  fervently  hoped,  that  if  the  con- 
ditions which  are  incorporated  in  the 
Secretary's  findings  and  are  made  pub- 
lic are  paramount,  that  we  may  then,  at 
long  last,  have  that  degree  of  compul- 
sion upon  the  Chief  Executive  to  take 
action  for  the  relief  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustries that  the  State  Department  has 
so  long  opposed. 

I  think  that  it  is  also  worthy  of  note 
at  this  time  to  mention  the  great  dilem- 
ma that  has  resulted — and  I  have  ref- 
erence now  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  IMr.  WhalenI — from 
our  having  participated  in  the  Marshall 
plan  over  the  earlier  years  in  the  recon- 
struction of  Europe,  building  up  the  for- 
eign economic  capacity  of  those  coun- 
tries, in  country  after  country,  to  a  point 
at  which  it  was  perfectly  obvious  to  the 
architects  of  the  plan  at  that  time  that 
those  countries,  with  a  cost  of  labor  that 
was  much  less  than  ours,  would,  unless 
we  had  some  protection  for  the  indus- 
tries in  our  countrj-,  fiood  our  markets 
with  goods  that  were  almost  as  good,  or 
in  some  instances  even  better,  at  prices 
that  were  much  lower  than  ours.  Of 
course,  this  is  exactly  what  happened 
when  we  look  back  upon  the  reciprocal 
trade  program.  We  have  had  less  and  less 
protective  barriers. 

The  cost  of  labor  and  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  United  States  and  the  standard  of 
living  in  the  United  States  is  higher  than 
that  in  almost  every  other  country  in  the 
world.  While  this  is  something  to  be 
grateful  for  It  nevertheless  is  a  tremen- 
dous handicap  for  the  workers  of  this 
country  to  face  competitively  unless  the 
Congress  is  willing  to  give  them  some 
protection. 

I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that, 
along  the  lines  of  what  the  gentleman 
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from  Ohio  [Mr.  Whalen]  said,  while  I 
want  healthy  trade  too,  and  I  want 
favorable  trade  balances  I  also  want  to 
see — and  I  Itnow  in  this  the  people  who 
have  spoken  here  today  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  join — a  fair  share 
of  the  American  market  assured  to  the 
American  worker.  It  is  in  this  sense  I 
support  this  legislation.  I  only  regret. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  does  not  go  fur- 
ther. I  would  support  much  stronger 
legislation  than  tnis.  should  the  oppor- 
tunity present  Itself,  because  I  think  the 
American  worker  Is  entitled  to  this 
protection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  Member  of  this 
body,  I  am  sure,  is  well  aware  of  the 
problems  being  faced  by  certain  segments 
of  our  business  community  who  are  sad- 
dled with  the  challenge  of  competing 
with  cheaply  made  foreign  Imports  for 
their  fair  share  of  the  domestic  market. 
On  numerous  occasions  In  the  past,  with 
many  other  Members  I  have  addressed 
this  House  on  this  same  problem  and 
have  made  well  known  our  concern  for 
seme  corrective  action  to  be  taken  In 
this  field. 

Of  particular  int-erest  and  concern  to 
me,  to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  and 
to  the  people  of  the  district  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent,  are  the  shoe  manu- 
facturing industry  and  the  textile  manu- 
facturing Industry.  These  two  Industries 
are  having  very  real  and  serious  troubles 
in  meeting  this  competition  to  the  point 
that  many  are  facing  the  prospect  of 
having  to  close  their  doors  permanently. 
Similar  difficulties,  although  perhaps  not 
as  serious,  are  being  faced  by  our  pro- 
ducers of  dairy  products. 

I  support  the  bill  which  we  are  now 
considering,  but  I  do  so  with  some  reser- 
vations because  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
is  the  best  solution  to  the  problem  at 
hand.  A  more  realistic  approach,  I  be- 
lieve, would  be  to  place  limitations  on 
the  quantity  of  imports.  At  least  by  our 
action  here  today  we  will,  hopefully,  be 
taking  a  step  In  the  right  direction  which 
may  eventually  lead  to  a  workable 
answer. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  flght 
poverty  and  are  spending  large  amounts 
of  money  to  do  it,  it  Is  wrong  to  be  cre- 
ating poverty  In  vast  areas  of  our  country 
by  the  destruction  of  productive  Jobs  in 
textile  plants.  In  shoemaklng  plants,  and 
in  other  types  of  business  hurt  by  this 
Import  problem. 

There  are  those  who  think  we  should  be 
taking  care,  gratis,  of  every  underde- 
veloped country  in  the  world.  They  would 
have  us  Increase  our  Imports,  displace  our 
own  workers.  Increase  our  poverty,  make 
our  deficit  in  trade  worse — all  this  so  thai 
allegedly  underdeveloped  countries  can 
do  better  with  these  businesses  and  ex- 
port to  us. 

Even  these  citizens  of  International 
Inclination  are  being  misled.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  a  great  portion  of  our 
Imports  is  coming  from  already  in- 
dustrialized countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  previous  occasions 
I  have  spoken  at  some  length  on  the 
problem  of  textile  imports,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  repeat  myself  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  stress  the  situation 
which  exists  for  the  shoe  Industry. 


Within  a  few  years  shoe  imports  have 
grown  from  practically  nothing  to  more 
than  20  percent  of  our  domestic  produc- 
tion. Imports  of  the  basic  shoes  made  in 
my  State  of  New  Hampshire  have  in- 
creased from  19  percent  for  the  year  1966 
to  24  percent  in  the  past  few  months.  Last 
year,  shoe  imports  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 17  percent  of  the  output  of  this 
countrj'.  And  the  increase  continues — in 
the  first  quarter  of  1967  shoe  imports 
were  22  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
are  compelled  by  this  Government  to 
maintain  a  minimum  scale  of  wages. 
There  is  no  such  obligation  on  manufac- 
turers abroad.  Labor  costs  in  the  United 
States  are  anywhere  from  three  to  10 
times  higher  than  labor  costs  abroad. 
On  the  one  hand  this  Government  wants 
us  to  maintain  a  high-cost  structure  and 
on  the  other  hand  it  has  done  little  or 
nothing  to  protect  us  against  the  com- 
petition of  products  made  abroad  by  low- 
cost  labor. 

I  suspect  that  if  this  legislation  now 
before  us  is  passed  and  signed  into  law, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  going  to  be  a 
basy  man.  Perhaps  then  this  administra- 
tion will  begin  to  realize  the  extent  of 
the  problem  that  exists  in  this  area  of 
unfair  competition  from  cheaply  made 
Imports  and  will  take  additional  steps  to 
alleviate  an  intolerable  situation.  The 
President  has  this  authority  right  now 
and  without  this  bill,  yet  he  refuses  to 
act.  He  has  refused  ever  since  he  became 
President.  This  is  an  injustice  to  Ameri- 
can workers  in  these  industries.  Some  in- 
dustries need  help.  The  President  should 
act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  478  and 
do  so  with  the  hope  that  it  is  but  the 
first  step  down  the  long  road  to  eventual 
solution  of  these  pressing  problems. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina   (Mr.  Broy- 

HttLl. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
478. 

This  legislation  establishes  a  procedure 
for  official  investigations  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  determine  if  the  im- 
portation of  foreign-made  products  is 
impairing  or  threatening  the  welfare  of 
American  industry,  the  workers  of  such 
industry,  or  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
community  where  such  industry  or  work- 
ers ai-e  employed.  The  Secretary  would 
undertake  his  investigation  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  President,  upon  resolution 
of  either  House  of  Congress,  or  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  representative  of  any 
employee  organization  in  a  domestic  in- 
dustry, or  upon  application  of  any  inter- 
ested party,  including  any  community 
organization  such  as  a  town,  city,  or 
county.  The  Secretary  would  determine 
whether  the  impairment  or  threat  of  im- 
pairment exists,  and  shall  report  his 
findings  to  the  President,  and  also  make 
his  findings  public. 

The  President,  under  the  bill,  would 
be  empowered  to  "take  such  action  as 
he  deems  appropriate  to  remove  such 
Impairment  or  threat  of  impairment." 

This,  In  my  opinion,  is  the  weakness 
in  this  legislation.  There  Is  no  require- 


ment that  the  President  take  any  action. 
The  value  in  the  legislation  is  that  the 
many  problems  confronting  various 
American  industries  arising  from  soaring 
Imports  will  be  heard  and  explored. 
Through  this  legislative  vehicle,  all 
groups  faced  with  the  staggering  blow 
of  massive  imports  will  be  able  to  spread 
on  the  record  their  plight.  Is  it  not  un- 
fortunate that  this  could  not  be  done 
administratively  rather  than  through 
legislative  action? 

I  have  been  critical  of  administration 
inaction  in  dealing  with  the  import  prob- 
lem, but  that  is  another  stor>-.  Let  me 
just  say  this:  My  district  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  in  the  Appalachia  area.  In  recent 
days,  legislation  to  aid  much  of  this  area 
was  passed  by  the  Congress.  I  wonder  if 
Members  know  that  there  are  about  a 
million  textile  and  apparel  workers  with- 
in a  50-mile  radius  of  the  center  of  the 
Appalachia  area? 

These  workers  make  up  a  big  percent- 
age of  the  total  manufacturing  em- 
ployment in  the  area. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  expend- 
iture of  large  sums  of  money  to  train 
and  retrain  the  imemployed  in  Appa- 
lachia. 

Here  we  see  the  Federal  Government 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  alleviate 
unemployment,  and  yet  doing  nothing  to 
slow  down  the  tide  of  imported  goods. 
That  is  only  irritating  and  making  worse 
the  economic  situation  of  the  area.  I 
think  this  could  rightly  be  called  a  case 
of  the  right  hand  not  knowing — or  per- 
haps caring — what  the  left  hand  is  do- 
ing. 

There  are  those  who  talk  of  retrain- 
ing. But  how  many  workers  can  be  re- 
trained? What  type  of  work  can  they  be 
trained  to  do?  How  many  textile  workers 
are  too  old  to  go  out  and  get  a  job  some- 
where else?  And  where  are  the  jobs  for 
which  they  can  be  retrained? 

We  need  more  than  this  legislation.  I 
have  joined  others  in  introducing  H.R. 
11604  to  write  legislative  authority  to 
stem  the  tide  of  imports.  This  legislation 
is  commendable,  but  the  need  is  for  more 
action.  Let  us  pass  this  bill,  and  then  get 
behind  legislation  pending  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  will 
give  the  textile  industry  some  much- 
needed  help. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia   [Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  and 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Dent], 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
DoRN]  and  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  today  is  an  example 
of  a  good  idea  gone  wrong.  Certainly  no 
one  can  object  to  the  protection  of 
American  workers  from  the  loss  of  jobs 
through  the  competition  of  cheap  for- 
eign labor.  This  Nation  has  taken  the 
position  that  working  people  deserve  a 
living  wage,  and  protecting  this  stand- 
ard of  living  requires  some  attention  to 
the  Importation  of  goods  produced  under 
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less  salutary  labor  policies.  But  the  ques- 
tion is:  Should  this  Nation  adopt  a  piece- 
meal trade  policy  based  on  protecting 
workers  in  an  infinite  number  of  large 
and  small  industries,  or  should  it  con- 
tinue to  strive  for  broad  trade  objectives 
reflecting  the  interests  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole? 

In  my  own  district  there  are  examples 
of  economic  groups  that  have  felt,  or 
thought  they  felt,  the  impact  of  ex- 
cessive imports.  In  some  cases  their  com- 
plaints are  vaUd;  in  others,  less  so.  But 
I  know  the  problems  that  arise  in  a  given 
industry  as  foreign  imports  increase  in 
number.  I  also  know  that  this  Nation 
would  have  no  trade  poUcy  at  all  if  it 
adopted  import  restrictions  or  raised 
tariffs  every  time  a  given  industry  group 
complained. 

What  we  must  keep  in  mind,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  the  United  States  is  a 
surplus  nation.  We  have  prospered,  not 
because  we  have  kept  foreign  goods  out, 
but  becciise  wc  have  developed  greater 
efficiency  and  higher  productivity,  mak- 
ing our  goods  cheaper  and  better  than 
those  of  other  countries.  In  the  years 
of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions we  have  given  tax  incentives  to 
business  to  modernize  even  more,  to  in- 
crease productivity  to  the  highest  possi- 
ble level.  I  am  pleased  that  so  many  in- 
dustries have  taken  advantage  of  this 
opportunity. 

When  I  hear  that  high  wages  paid  in 
this  coimtry  render  certain  of  our  prod- 
ucts less  competitive  than  those  of  other 
countries,  I  often  wonder  what  has  be- 
come of  the  highly  vaunted  American 
initiative  in  industry.  Historically,  we 
did  not  achieve  our  greatness  because 
we  paid  low  wages;  we  achieved  it 
through  imagination  and  innovation. 
Why,  then,  should  the  issue  of  wages 
make  so  much  difference  today? 

It  is  important,  I  believe,  to  recognize 
that  there  are  more  considerations  in- 
volved in  our  trade  policy  than  the  rela- 
tive wages  paid  workers  in  a  particular 
industry  here  ai;d  abroad.  To  turn  over 
our  trade  policy  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  a  myriad  of  industry  lobbying 
groups  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  That 
labor  questions  should  be  considered  I 
do  not  deny.  That  they  should  be  the 
ruling  consideration  I  regard  as  utterly 
wrong.  I  might  say  that  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  as  it  stands  today,  gives 
the  question  of  foreign  labor  impact 
proper  attention  and  provides  the  Secre- 
tary with  all  the  authority  he  needs  to 
Initiate  investigations  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President. 

Going  beyond  this  to  hand  equal  au- 
thority to  any  interested  party  in  the 
United  States  seems  to  give  excessive 
weight  to  the  interests  of  every  special- 
interest  group  in  the  counti-j-.  And  I  say 
this  knowing  that  a  few  of  these  special- 
interest  groups  operate  in  my  own  dis- 
trict and  State. 

Parochialism,  Mr.  Chairman,  can  be 
the  death  of  any  rational  trade  policy 
and  the  imdoing  of  a  great  and  booming 
economy.  The  United  States  cannot  con- 
tinue to  be  an  exporting  nation  if  its 
trade  policy  is  hampered  by  every  tiny 
economic  segment  wanting  a  buffer  from 
foreign    competition.    And    the    United 


States  cannot  continue  to  grow  and 
prosper  without  foreign  markets.  Trade, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  two-way  street. 

Surely  at  this  late  hour  in  our  history 
it  should  not  be  necessary  to  point  out 
that  this  countrj'  has  led  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  economic  develop- 
ment. As  Walt  Rostow  pointed  out,  back 
in  the  days  when  he  was  known  prin- 
cipally as  an  economist,  the  United 
States  was  one  of  the  first  nations  to 
enter  that  phase  known  as  the  "economic 
takeoff."  Our  economic  growth  ad- 
vanced from  arithmetic  to  geometric 
progression,  and  we  are  still  seeing  that 
process  today.  But  insofar  as  the  United 
States  has  advanced  u  has  created  a  gap 
between  its  standard  of  living  and  that 
of  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  There- 
fore, it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect 
that  other  countries  must  match  our 
standard  of  living  if  they  are  going  to 
trade  with  us.  If  that  were  truly  the 
requirement,  just  who  would  we  trade 
with? 

Ml-.  Chairman,  I  have  said  that  there 
are  other  factors  that  must  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  our  trade  policy- 
other  factors  than  the  comparative 
wages  paid  in  this  country  and  a  given 
exporting  country.  I  would  include 
among  these  factors  broad  national  ob- 
jectives in  foreign  poUcy.  the  encourage- 
ment of  democratic  societies,  and  the 
use  of  trade  as  a  device  for  building  our 
alliances  and  weakening  those  of  com- 
peting systems.  And  I  would  add  another 
factor— the  maintenance  of  friendly  re- 
lations with  our  neighbors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  bordering  my  district 
is  the  State  of  Sonora  in  Mexico. 
Through  the  Port  of  Nogales  every  year 
flows  some  $70  million  worth  of  prod- 
uce— tomatoes,  chili  peppers,  and  other 
products  of  Mexican  farms.  This  business 
is  important  to  my  State,  and  it  is 
important  to  American  consumers.  To 
shut  it  off  or  curtail  it  because  of  paro- 
chial business  interests  in  another  State 
would  huit  Arizona,  raise  the  prices 
paid  by  America's  housewives,  and  im- 
pair our  relations  with  a  friendly  neigh- 
bor. Passage  of  H.R.  478  could  well  lead 
to  these  unhappy  results. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  point  here 
which  relates  to  all  these  attempts  to 
restrict  the  importation  of  foreign  goods. 
It  is  true  that  labor  in  Mexico  is  paid 
considerably  less  than  labor  in  thi..  coun- 
trv.  But  with  tariffs  and  transportation 
charges  the  delivered  price  of  Mexican 
produce  is  virtually  'he  same  as  that  of 
produce  grown  in  Florida.  And  I  might 
say  that  it  is  only  in  Florida  that  this 
produce  finds  any  competition  during 
the  winter  months  when  it  is  put  on  the 
market. 

Why.  then,  should  there  be  any  objec- 
tion to  the  importation  of  this  produce? 
The  answer  lies,  not  in  the  cheap  foreign 
labor,  but  in  the  additional  competition 
provided  by  abundance.  If  the  house- 
wives of  America  had  fewer  tomatoes  and 
chili  peppers  to  choose  from — if  they  had 
to  go  without  these  items  when  the  do- 
mestic production  declined— they  would 
be  wiUing  to  pay  more  for  them.  But  we 
have  never  had  a  commodity  control  pro- 
gram in  tomatoes  and  chili  peppers,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  we  never  ^et  into  that 


sticky  business.  I  also  hope  and  trust  we 
will  "not  attempt  to  reduce  production 
through  the  arbitrary  cutting  off  of  Mex- 
ican produce — particularly  through  a 
wholly  false  appeal  to  the  impact  of 
"cheap  foreign  lalxir"  on  our  domestic 
economy. 

I  might  mention,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
while  Mexicans  pick  this  produce  in  So- 
nora and  Culiacan,  American  workers  are 
provided  jobs  through  the  sale  of  farm 
equipment,  fertilizer,  insecticides,  pesti- 
cides, seed,  and  other  American  products 
used  in  growing  this  produce.  And  other 
Americans  are  employed  shipping  it  and 
handling  it  on  its  way  to  the  tables  of 
America.  In  my  judgment  the  effect  of 
the  bill  we  are  considering  today  would 
be  to  cane  up  US.  trade  policy  into  many 
little  parts,  losing  sight  of  the  relative 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  jobs  we  gain 
in  turn. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  will  be 
manv  times  in  the  future  when  the  wel- 
fare of  this  country  will  require  some 
limitation  on  the  importation  of  certain 
goods  We  all  know  it  is  vital  to  keep  cer- 
tain defense-related  industries  strong  so 
thev  will  be  there  when  we  need  them 
But  this  argument  hardly  applies  to  to- 
matoes or  bicycles  or  ping-pong  sets. 
When  adjustments  are  needed— and 
existing  law  provides  ample  authority  for 
them— they  should  be  made,  not  in  an- 
swer merely  to  the  needs  of  a  given  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  but  to  the  needs  of 
our  economy  as  a  whole. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  a  great 
boom  in  Japanese  cameras  and  transis- 
tor radios.  Undoubtedly  this  competition 
has  affected  our  domestic  camera  and 
radio  industries  somewhat.  Yet  no  other 
countn.'  has  a  Polaroid  Land  camera  or 
a  Kodak  Instamatic  system:  these  are 
products  of  American  inventiveness  and 
productivity.  And  no  other  countrv-  has 
produced  the  color  television  sets  we  can 
buj-  today  from  RCA  or  Zenith  at  a  price 
we  used  "to  pay  for  black  and  white  sets. 
I  believe  the  American  people  can  and 
should  have  a  choice  of  Japanese  or 
American  cameras  and  Japanese  or 
American  electronic  products.  Narrow 
parochialism  in  trade  policy  would  deny 
them  that  choice. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Intend  to  vote  "no" 
on  H.R.  478.  and  for  the  reasons  I  have 
cited  I  hope  m.v  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  rejecting  this  unneeded  and  unwise 
legislation. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

I,  too,  have  been  disturbed  by  the  re- 
cent tariff  cuts  agreed  to  by  this  admin- 
istration and  I  strongly  support  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  which  make  cer- 
tain that  none  of  these  changes  penalize 
American  workers. 

I  am  verv-  much  in  favor  of  the  mech- 
anism set  up  by  H.R  478.  On  his  own 
or  other  initiatives,  the  SecreaiT  of  La- 
bor is  to  investigate  any  imports  from 
low-wage  areas  which  might  threaten  a 
U.S.  industry  and  group  of  workers  em- 
ployed therein  If  the  Secretary-  finds 
that  such  unfair  competition  is  hurting 
American  industry  and  jeopardizing 
American  employment,  he  so  reports  to 
the  President.  Final  action  is  thus  left 
up  to  the  President,  so  that  In  the  end, 
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any  action  taken  under  this  bill  will  be 
coordinated  with  the  State  Department 
and  other  Government  agencies. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
an  important  bill.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
passed  forthwith.  There  are  many  indus- 
tries in  this  country  threatened  by  in- 
creasing competition  from  foreign  low- 
wage  areas.  If  these  industries  should  go 
under,  many  of  our  cities  would  be  faced 
by  rising  unemployment  at  a  time  when 
they  can  least  afford  it  due  to  the  Influx 
of  poor  rural  unskilled  workers. 

This  bill  gives  the  President  a  tool  with 
which  to  alleviate  any  dangerous  condi- 
tions which  might  result  from  the  in- 
creased access  of  cheap  foreign  goods  to 
the  U.S.  market. 

I  urge  this  House  to  give  H.R.  478  a 
resounding  vote  of  confidence. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  478  to  re- 
lieve domestic  industries  and  workers 
Injured  by  increased  imports  from  low- 
wage  areas. 

This  problem  is  particularly  acutt-  in 
Florida  where  the  balance  of  fair  com- 
petition has  been  offset  by  the  cheap 
labor  market  of  Mexico.  The  tomato  and 
watermelon  industries  of  Florida  sufifer 
greatly  because  they  must  compete  in 
Eastern  markets  with  Mexican  produce 
that  is  harvested  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  to  Florida  growers. 

This  is  the  unequal  factor  which  is 
threatening  Florida's  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  and  those  other  farmers  who 
are  dependent  on  a  large  labor  force. 
The  wage  differential  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  has  caused  a  huge 
imbalance  in  favor  of  the  Mexican  prod- 
uce, especially  tomatoes  in  the  Eastern 
markets. 

This  is  not  healthy  competition.  Not 
only  is  there  the  problem  of  the  wage 
diCference.  but  Florida  producers  and 
shippers  are  subjected  to  workman's 
compensation,  social  security,  and  other 
prevailing  benefits  for  laborers  which  are 
costly  and  frequently  are  nonexistent  in 
Mexico  and  other  foreign  countries. 

The  Florida  grower  who  is  able  to  stay 
relatively  close  to  the  import's  cost  finds 
that  his  margin  of  profit  is  so  low  that 
farming  becomes  economically  unsound. 

For  Florida  fruit  and  vegetable  grow- 
ers, labor  is  the  largest  single  cost  item 
Involved  in  producing  and  marketing 
their  crops,  and  obtaining  an  adequate 
supply  of  capable  harvest  labor  has  be- 
come the  number  one  problem  to  most 
producers. 

It  does  not  aonear  to  me  to  be  reason- 
able to  have  imposed  on  the  domestic 
producer  fixed  and  escalating  labor  costs 
created  mainly  by  governmental  author- 
ity without  the  benefit  of  some  protection 
against  foreign  imports. 

Failure  to  provide  this  protection  af- 
forded in  the  bill  before  us  will  perpetu- 
ate this  inconsistent  policy  to  the  detri- 
ment of  individual  farmers,  businessmen. 
workers,  and  to  the  public  at  large. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  H.R.  478.  which  would 
institute  new  procedures,  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  to  give  som"  meas- 
ure of  relief  to  domestic  industries  and 
workers  injured  by  rising  imports  from 
low-wage  areas. 


There  are  many  aspects  of  this  legis- 
lation which  I  find  most  distressing.  First 
and  foremost,  the  language  of  the  bill, 
read  in  conjunction  with  the  language  of 
the  committee  report,  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  President  is  to  be  given  sweep- 
ing new  powers  to  set  quantitative  limita- 
tions on  imports  and  to  increase  duties. 
If  this  is  the  proper  construction — and 
the  very  vagueness  of  the  bill's  l.-nguage 
is  one  of  its  defects — then  we  are  making 
the  serious  mistake  of  drastically  revers- 
ing our  free-trade  policies. 

In  effect,  this  legislation  seems  to  en- 
able the  President,  after  receiving  aflBrm- 
ative  findings  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  imports  from  low-wage  areas 
are  adversely  affecting  the  -.'orking  con- 
ditions and  standard  of  living  of  domestic 
workers  and  industries,  to  take  any  such 
actions  he  deems  appropriate  to  remedy 
the  situation  including  the  setting  of 
product  quotas  and  tariff  increases. 

Such  power.  If  exercised,  would,  accord- 
ing to  William  Roth,  our  special  rep- 
resentative for  trade  negotiations,  oring 
retaliatory  restrictions  from  other  na- 
tions, would  cause  a  retraction  in  world 
trade  and  a  reduction  in  our  own  ex- 
ports. Needless  to  say,  many  other  domes- 
tic jobs  would  then  be  jeopardized  and 
our  balance  of  payments  w^ould  suffer. 
In  short,  tliis  would  be  a  regressive  and 
shortsighted  move  which  would  cause 
grave  harm  to  other  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy and  the  principles  of  international 
free  trade.  The  damage  might  be  cata- 
strophic if  the  power  were  in  the  hands  of 
a  protectionist  President  some  time  In 
the  future. 

What  we  are  really  doing  here  is 
granting  the  President  a  sweeping  au- 
thority to  set  tariff  and  customs  rates — 
and  that  is  properly  a  matter  to  be  first 
considered  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  that  in  as  complex  and 
controversial  a  field  as  this,  we  should  be 
doubly  careful  to  Insure  that  the  most 
careful  and  informed  study  is  given  by 
that  committee  with  the  greatest  ex- 
perience. 

Finally.  I  would  merely  like  to  men- 
tion the  truly  intolerable  administrative 
burden  this  bill  could  create  in  the  Labor 
Department.  Virtually  anyone,  accord- 
ing to  the  wording  of  the  bUl,  could  ask 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  conduct  a  stud>' 
to  determine  whether  the  importing  of 
certain  products  was  impairing  the  gen- 
eral well-being  of  any  group  of  workers 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  is  obligated  to  submit 
his  findings  and  conclusions  within  4 
months.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  such  an 
inundation  of  work  in  an  unfamiliar  area 
would  produce  either  worthless  reports 
or  administrative  chaos. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  passage  of  this  par- 
ticular bill.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
my  intentions  however.  I  am  just  as  con- 
cerned as  any  Member  of  Congress  about 
the  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  our  Na- 
tion— employees,  employers,  retired, 
children,  disabled,  everyone.  I  am  also 
concerned  about  imports.  I  have  fought 
for  proper  regulation  of  meat  imports.  I 
am  concerned  about  imports  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  other  agricultural  com- 
modities produced  with  cheap  labor.  As 


a  matter  of  fact,  I  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  89th  Congress  on  this  very  subject, 
H.R.  10179.  It  would  have  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  conduct  investi- 
gations into  labor  conditions  in  those 
countries  exporting  agricultural  com- 
modities to  the  United  States.  It  would 
have  followed  almost  the  same  procedure 
for  the  initiation  of  the  investigation  as 
today's  bill. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  in  giving  the 
President  the  discretion  and  authority 
which  is  contained  in  the  bill  before  us. 
My  bill  would  have  had  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  submitted  to  Congress 
so  that  the  Congress,  the  constitution- 
ally designated  authority  for  setting  tar- 
iffs would  be  responsible  for  correcting 
the  situation  or  not  correcting  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  ap- 
proach in  my  bill  should  have  been  ex- 
panded to  cover  additional  products 
where  it  can  be  shown  that  imports  pro- 
duced by  labor  working  under  conditions 
detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of  mini- 
mum living  standards  are  impairing  the 
high  standards  of  hving  achieved  in  this 
country  for  labor  covered  by  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

I  ask  that  my  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  so  that  all  inter- 
ested parties  can  see  the  manner  in 
which  I  believe  this  problem  should  be 
solved. 

Mr.  T.^lcott's  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  10179 
A  bill  to  encourage  an  increase  In  the  stand- 
ard of  living,  level  of  wages,  and  an  Im- 
provement of   the   working   conditions   in 
foreign  countries  which  export  agricultural 
commodities  Into  the  United  States 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre'.entatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "International  Farm  Labor 
and  Working  Conditions  Act." 

FINDINGS    .\ND    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  produced  in  foreign  coun- 
tries where  wages  and  working  conditions 
are  substantially  below  those  prevailing  in 
the  United  States  in  the  production  of  com- 
parable agricultural  commodities  results  in 
employment  of  the  facilities  and  channels 
of  trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  substandard  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  to  the  detriment  of  workers 
in  the  exporting  countries  and  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  declared  to  be  tlie  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress, acting  under  its  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  several  States  and  with  for- 
eign nations,  to  correct  the  aforementioned 
conditions  by  providing  for  the  imposition 
of  an  import  duty.  In  addition  to  any  other 
customs  treatment  provided  by  law.  as  may 
be  determined  to  be  appropriate  under  the 
procedures  pre.^cribed  in  this  Act,  on  agri- 
cultural commodities  Imported  into  tiie 
United  States  when  such  foreign  agricultural 
commodities  are  produced  by  labor  which  is 
paid  substandard  wages  or  required  to  work 
under  substand.ard  conditions  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  agricultural  workers  employed 
in  the  exporting  countries. 

Sec,  3.  (a»  Upon  request  of  the  President, 
or  upon  resolution  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, or  upon  application  of  the  representa- 
tive of  any  domestic  agricultural  Industry 
or  employee  organization  in  a  domestic  agri- 
cultural industry,  or  upon  application  of  any 
interesrted  agricultural  pwjty,  or  upon  his 
own   motion,   the   Secretary   of   Labor  shall 
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promptly   make  an   invesUgatlon   to  deter-  FoaEicN  Traus^Good  ob  Bad?  circles  toward  the  preser\ation  of  their 

rmne  whether  any  agricultural  commodity  is  closely  related  to  our  conduct  of  foreign  jobs   and   the   industries   which    provide 

being  imported  into  the  United  States  which  affairs  Is  the  matter  of  foreign  uade.  Gen-  those  jobs.  The  action  w  liich  we  are  about 

is  produced  in  the  country  of  origin  under  erally  speaking,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  national  (^  take  here  today  should  be  reas.suring  to 

labor   conditions   sufcstintially   below    those  poUcy  which  will  foster  and  increase  healthy  gjj  ^j  them  and  carrv  the  message  that 

prevailing  in  the  domestic  agricultural  in-  a^^j  fairly  competitive  foreign  trade.  If  this  ^j^^    House   of    Representatives   will    re- 

dustrv  producing  comparable  commodities.  i^  properiy  done.  It  will  strengthen  our  econ-  ^  ,     ^j^   .    nnnpals  fnr  assistance 

(bl    in  the  course  of  any  such  Investigation  ^my,  sUengthen  our  foreign  policy,  and  fur-  ^"^^t^.lZ^^f^^.l^^^^^^ 

the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  hold  hearings,  ther  reduce  world  tension.  This  laudable  ob-  I  wholeheartedly   support  this  leglsla- 

giving  reasonable  pubUc  notice  thereof,  and  jectlve.  however,  cannot  be  accomplished  at  tion.  I  Wish  that  it  were  possiDie  10  go 

shall  aflford  reasonable  opportunity  for  in-  breakneck    speed    or    by    sacriflclng    entire  even  further  in  requiring  protection  for 

t?rested  parties  to   be   present,   to   produce  domestic  industries  on  such  an  altar.  American  workers  than  is  permissible  un- 

evldence.  and  to  be  heard  at  such  hearings,  ^s  I  have  stated  many  times  on  the  floor  cjej-  this  legislation.  Practical  consldera- 

(ci  The  Eecret.iry  of  Labor  shall  submit  of  this  House,  our  tariff  structure  should  be  jjons,  however,  must  not  be  overlooked, 
a  report  of  its  findings  to  the  Congress  not  reformed  to  reflect  wage  differentials  between  ^j^^  present  bill  is  as  far  as  we  could 
later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  the  various  foreign  nations  with  whom  we  „  „ui„  pvnect  the  Congress  to  go  at 
after  the  date  of  the  institution  of  the  In-  compete  and  trade.  If  this  Is  not  done,  it  will  .^ff  .^^^^^^  ^^^^^  relief  Procedures  em 
vestlgaiion.  Should  the  Secretary  of  Labor  serve  onlv  to  place  our  own  industry  at  an  this  time.  If  ^^^e  relief  proceaures  em 
find  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  and  unfair  disadvantage  and  it  will  retard  the  ad-  braced  m  this  bill  do  not  bnng  the  de- 
hearings,  that  an  agricultural  commodity  is  vance  of  wages  in  countries  with  whom  we  sired  result,  I  am  confident  that  a  future 
being  imp-rted  into  the  United  States,  which  trade.  Also,  our  tariff  structure  shou'.d  be  Congress  will  take  a  bolder  step  in  re- 
Is  produced  with  labor  paid  wages  sub-  reformed  to  reflect  and  take  into  account,  capturing  jurisdiction  over  foreign  trade 
stantlally    below    those    paid    employees    in  subsidies — direct  or  indirect — given  by  for-  policies. 

similar  (xisitions  in  the  United  States  and  eign  government*  to  their  Industries  who  ex-  j  again  commend  the  gentleman  from 
under  working  conditions  substantially  be-  port  t.o  the  United  States.  Ppnn^vlvania  and  assure  him  that  it  ha.= 
low  those  of  employees  in  simUar  positions  in  My  experience  with  the  problem  of  foreign  ^^  ^>  Pleasure  for  me  to  work  'with  him 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  imports  has  also  led  me  to  believe  that  the  been  a  pleasure  lor  me  lo  worK  wiin  mm 
sh-ai  determine  the  dutv  that  would  be  Detriment  of  State  is  not  adequately  sit-  during  the  past  2  years  in  this  important 
necessary,  in  addition  to  any  other  customs  uated  or  equipped  to  deal  with  this  problem,  effort.  His  kindness  to  several  of  my  con- 
treatment  provided  by  law. 'to  equalize  the  and  that  primary  responsibility  for  it  might  stituents  when  they  came  before  his  com- 
cost  advantage  to  producers  in  the  export-  well  be  placed  In  the  Department  of  Com-  mittee  to  testify  will  always  be  appreci- 
Ing  nation  due  to  those  labor  conditions.  merce  or  another  Government  agency.  ^ted  by  them  and  by  me.  His  courtesy 

,di   In  arriving  at  a  determination  In  the  recent' v  on  Tuesdav    September  in   keeping   us   informed   as  to   develop- 

foregolng  procedure,  the  Secretay  of  Labor  Moie  ^ec^nL>  on  Tu^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^ 

shall  take  Into  consideration:  U.  1967, 1  stateo  in  U.e  kecord.  helnfnl  and  ereatlv  appreciated 

(1 )  the  prevailing  wages  and  hours  in  effect  i  have  long  advocated  agreed-on  quotas  to  ^^^)^}^^  ^Jly^J^J.J^^^^  r  470 
In  the  foreign  agricultural  Industry  produc-  provide  for  the  orderly  expansion  of  inter-  The  Ultimate  enacimem  01  «.«.  4<o 
Ing  the  imported  agricultural  commodity  national  trade,  and  give  domestic  Industries  should  be  the  goal  ol  all  ol  rnose  wno 
under  investigation  and  the  prevailing  wages  a  chance  to  meet  foreign  competition  over  a  believe  that  American  industry  and  jobs 
and  hours  in  the  domestic  agricultural  Indus-  reasonable  period  of  time,  with  some  protec-  should  be  preserved. 

ty    producing    the    comparable    commodity  tion  against  low  wages  and  subsidy  by  for-  j^jj.   DONOHUE,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  most 

(for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  foreign  eign  government,  earnestly  uree  and  hope  that  the  House. 

?hu  SS  "ZV^J^^oT^^t  shiC  This  last  statement  was  made  in  com-  after  due  deliberation,  will  resoundingly 

conve^;"the°?oreign'wageri'nt°J  c'^r'r^ncy  \\  menting    on    the    results   of    my    annual  approve  ^^^^  P"""Pl%^"?„^"^^  !"^„\°^ 

the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  sec-  questionnaire,  I  asked  my  constituents  if  this  bill  before  us.  H.R.  478.  which  pro- 

tion  372  of  title  31,  United  States  Code);  jn  general  and  on  balance  they  favored  poses  to  establish  procedures  to  relieve 

(2)  the  approximate  labor  cost  incurred  negotiated  quotas  to  hmit  imports.  They  domestic  industries  and  workers  injured 
In  the  production  of  such  agricultural  item  j-^jplied  as  follows'  *5y  increased  imports  from  low-wage 
based  upon  United  States  standards;                        ^"                             \       ,.     ,-    .,*  • *„,  areas. 

,3)    the  difference  in  the  average  invoice  mgotiaied  quotas  to  hmit  imports?  Strengthening   amendments,    which   I 

prices  (converted  Into  currency  of  the  United     Yes  2.  765  ^j^^jgrstand  will  be  offered,  for  more  pre- 

States  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of     No --  ^' ;L;:!;  hsp  ripfinifinn  nf  certain  term-:  and  di- 

sectlon  372  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,      Not  sure 757  C^e  definUlon  0    i="'^^^^  ™„^^^^^ 

at  which  the  foreign  agricultural  article  was     Blank — 213  recting  the  study  and  establishment  Of  a 

sold  for  expon  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Chairman     I  C^O^^J^^i^^^  /l,'^*'"^"',''!''^^     °^     T     uh 

average    prices    at    which    the    comparable  Mr.    WHITENER.    Mr.    Chairman.    1  ^^^^^  affected  Federal  departments  with 

domestic   agricultural    article   was    sold    at  want  to  reemphasize  my  sentiments  01  jj^^  Labor  Department,  ought.  I  think,  to 

wholesale  in  the  principal  markets  of   the  appreciation    for    the    gentleman    from  ^^  granted  the  approving  consideration 

United  States.  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  which  I  under-  ^^  ^^^  House. 

(e)  In  the  course  of  any  such  investiga-  took  to  express  in  a  previous  colloquy  j^    Chairman,   the   accelerated   con- 

tun,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  his  delegate  ^yjth  him.  His  tireless  efforts  in  behalf  ^^^^  over  these  pa<;t  several  vears.  of  the 

may  seek  infcrmation  and  advice  wlUi  respect  ^^  the  American  worker  and  industnes  congress  reflecting  the  increasing  wide- 

S'.:,°;„°Lr„rC^-«^»=r,rrS;  »■'»=''  -^'^l^.rtS'r™'  '"  *'  ""'"^  "^  ?P«"?oncen,  „,lver-mump,yl„g  num. 
Departments,  of  Agriculture.  Commerce,  and  bearmg  fruit  today.  bgrs  of  American  manufacturers  and 
Interior,  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  such  It  takes  no  prophetic  power  to  predict  employees  throughout  the  country,  is 
other  sources  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  his  that  the  House  will  overwhelmingly  ap-  clearly  manifested  by  the  hundreds  of 
delegate  may  deem  appropriate.  prove  H.R,  478,  The  tenure  of  the  debate  varied  bills  introduced  by  so  many  dif- 
r--  4,  The  term  agricultural  commodity  indicates  fiat  this  legi-slation  meets  the  fgrent  Members  in  the  Concress  in  re- 
means  any  ag  icuiturai  product  Imported  in  approval  Of  the  overwhelming  majority  sponsive  effort  to  develop  reasonable  and 
any  form.  ^^^^  of  our  colleagues.  equitable  relief  from  the  extreme  eco- 
e  ^^-.  .  .  ,-  „\  .,  -»,„♦„  American  industrj-  and  labor  are  en-  nomic  hardships  resulting  from  the  ex- 
,,,TJ;,Zl^  ^'L  of  en^fr^enf  titled  lo  a  better  deal  than  they  have  had  cessive  imports  of  ungovemed  and  un- 
days  alter  tne  aate  01  enactment,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^.  ^^^^^  negotiators,  fair  foreign  competition,  I  have  personal- 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  while  this  bill  does  not  give  direct  re-  ly  introduced  several  such  bills  and  have 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  478.  Action  by  the  jjef,  it  does  offer  a  vehicle  which  will  three  measures  now  pending  before  com - 
House  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  in-  lead  to  proper  reMef.  Other  legislation  mittees  in  this  Congress  that  are  similar 
creased  imports,  particularly  from  low-  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Represent-  and  complementary  to  the  measure  un- 
wage  areas,  is  overdue.  I  support  the  ob-  atives  will  go  an  additional  step  if  and  der  di.scussion  here  now 
jectives  of  this  legislation  but  have  res-  when  enacted  by  the  Congress.  Despite  some  contrary  publicity,  as  has 
er\-ations  as  to  just  how  effective  it  will  The  importance  of  the  American  tex-  been  pointed  out  here.  I  think  it  should 
be,  if  acted  on  favorably  by  the  Senate,  tile  industry  to  the  economy  of  the  Na-  be  stressed  the  record  shows  that  the  vast 
I  am  concerned  that  passage  of  this  act  tion  has  already  been  mentioned  in  de-  majority,  by  far,  of  the  American  manu- 
may  prove  misleading.  For  mv  part  I  bate  The  more  than  2  million  persons  facturers  and  workers  affected  are  not 
feei  that  the  best  approach  to  the  Import  employed  in  our  domestic  textile  industry  seeking  complete  protection  from  aU  for- 
problem  is  by  negotiated  quotas.  As  I  have  been  concerned  for  many  years  eign  competition,  they  are  simply  a^k- 
stated  in  the  Record  on  October  3,  1964:  about  the  attitudes  in  many  Government  ing  for  an  equal  chance  under  mutually 
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fair  competitive  conditions  in  an  open 
market.  I  think,  in  all  the  legislation  of 
the  Congress  in  this  area,  that  is  the 
basic  principle  and  policy  the  Congress 
intended  to  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  few,  if  any  of  us,  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  basic  objec- 
tives underlying  the  accepted  long-range 
purposes  of  our  overall  trade  expansion 
program. 

However,  in  fulfilling  our  responsibility 
and  obligation  within  this  program  to  our 
American  people.  I  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  insist  that  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  President  Eisenhower  back  in 
1953  and  the  warning  presented  in  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  should  be  carefully  ob- 
served and  reasonably  carried  out.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  in  a  statement  on  trade 
policy  contained  in  his  first  state  of  the 
Union  message  declared: 

This  (trade  expansion)  objective  must  not 
Ignore  legitimate  saTeguardlng  of  industries, 
agriculture,   and   labor  standards. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  For- 
eign Economic  Policy  contains  this  ad- 
monition: 

American  labor  should  not  be  subjected  to 
unfair  competition  as  a  part  of  any  program 
to  expand  our  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Ciiairman,  because  this  sentiment 
and  admonition  has  been  so  widely  and 
consistently  ignored,  increasingly  great 
economic  hardship  have  been  and  are 
being  Inevitably  visited  upon  great  num- 
bers of  American  workers  and  industries 
throughout  the  country  and  particularly 
in  my  own  home  area  where  the  textile 
machine  tool,  shoe  and  leather  and  so 
many  other  businesses  are  suffering  from 
an  accelerating  avalanche  of  low-cost 
imports  produced  under  foreign  economic 
conditions  that  our  domestic  industries 
and  workers  cannot  possibly  meet  with- 
out violating  our  own  laws  and  sat)0- 
taglng  our  acclaimed  civilized  and  eco- 
nomic progress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  original  legislative 
proposal  to  greatly  expand  trade  agree- 
ments contained  pledges  to  guard  against 
the  disintegration  of  American  indus- 
tries from  accelerated  and  excessive  for- 
eign competition  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly and  immediately  be  met  by  any 
reasormble  and  practicable  means;  ave- 
nues of  appeal  tc  presidential  relief  au- 
thority, under  these  circumstances,  were 
established.  Unfortunately,  they  have 
mostly  proved  to  be  little  more  than  ex- 
pensive but  idle  gestures  contrary  to  the 
general  understanding  of  the  intent  of 
the  Congress. 

Considering  the  cost,  thus  far,  of  prog- 
ress of  the  European  Common  Market, 
the  vital  need  of  creating  continuing  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  American 
citizens,  the  rather  unfortunate  tenden- 
cies of  some  of  our  friends  abroad  to  take 
the  fullest  trade  advantage  of  us.  the  du- 
bious wisdom  of  the  apparent  over- 
zealousne.ss  of  some  of  our  own  repre- 
sentatives to  too  generously  tender  these 
foreign  competitors  even  more  advan- 
tages before  appropriate  adjustments 
can  be  made  at  home,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  more  and  more  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  introducing  more  smd  more  sep- 
arate pieces  of  legislation  to  relieve  par- 
ticular situations  and  more  and  more  re- 


sponsible business  leaders  are  becoming 
increasingly  concerned  over  this  complex 
problem. 

As  I  have  said  before,  it  is  truly  not  a 
simple  or  easy  problem  to  solve  but  it  is 
just  as  truly  our  representative  respon- 
sibility to  try  to  insure  the  projection  of 
a  fair  trade  program  that  will  be  fair  to 
Americans  as  well  as  our  foreign  friends, 
and  some  others  not  so  friendly. 

On  this  score,  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Presidential  prudence,  the  un- 
derstanding cooperation  of  our  real 
friends  abroad,  and  the  alert  attitudes  of 
business  and  labor  will  all  combine  to 
sensibly  project  oiu-  international  trade 
agreements  while  patriotically  prevent- 
ing the  visitation  of  extreme  hardships 
upon  many  of  our  regional  industries  and 
workers  and  preserving  essential  defense 
resources  that  we  can  ill  afford  to  dis- 
sipate in  the  face  of  continuing  Commu- 
nist challenge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  this  hope  and 
in  tills  spirit  that  I  urge  the  House  to  ap- 
prove tills  bill  as  evidence  of  our  earnest 
intention  of  fulfilling  our  rightful  re- 
sponsibility to  try  to  find  an  equitable 
solution  to  a  veiT  serious  problem  affect- 
ing the  continuing  economic  welfare  of 
increasingly  larger  segments  of  American 
industry  and  their  employees. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  H.R.  478  which  has  as  its  pur- 
pose, the  establishment  of  certain  proce- 
dures which  could  afford  some  relief  to 
American  industries  which  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  from  imports  from  low 
wage  areas. 

After  the  findings  of  the  Secretary'  of 
Labor  have  been  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  gives  discretionary  powers 
to  the  Pi-esident  to  take  such  action  as 
he  deems  appropriate  to  remove  such  im- 
pairment or  threat  of  impaii-ment,  in  ad- 
dition to  any  other  customs  treatment 
provided  by  law. 

It  is  evident  that  the  foreign  wage 
levels  prohibit  fair  competitive  trade  for 
manv  domestic  producers.  Low  labor 
rates  which  have  permitted  large  Imports 
of  items  which  are  also  manufactured  in 
mv  district — especially  in  relation  to  fish, 
hats,  shoes,  leather,  and  textiles— have 
greatly  affected  the  pursuit  of  competi- 
tive trade. 

There  are  few  sections  of  the  country 
which,  during  my  18  years  of  Congress, 
have  felt  so  heavily  the  impact  of  foreign 
imports  as  has  my  own.  For  instance.  J. 
B.  Stevens  has  notified  me  recently 
that — 

It  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  com- 
pete against  foreign  wage  levels  and  so-called 
loopholes  In  the  Tariffs. 

Mr.  Hans  Rie.  president  of  Merrlmac 
Hat  Co.,  of  Amesbury,  Mass..  who  manu- 
factures fur  felt  bodies — hats — stated  on 
March  2,  1967.  at  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  that  'imports  of  foreign 
products  have  soared."  He  states  that — 

In  1966,  imports  even  surpassed  domestic 
production,  and  amounted  to  56 '^r  of  domes- 
tic consumption.  This  means  that  Imports  to- 
dav  are  supplying  over  50 ''^.  or  more,  of  the 
domestic  consumption  In  Ladles  Pur  Felt 
Bodies. 

The  New  England  fish  industry  to  a 
large  degree  has  been  destroyed  due  to 
foreign  impwrts  and  U.S.  tariff  regula- 


tions. The  groundfish  industry  has  been 
stifled  with  the  frozen  fish  imports,  and 
has  repeatedly  asked  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  for  relief.  Not  once,  but 
twice,  they  proved  their  case  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Commission.  Twice  the 
Commission's  decisions  were  vetoed  at 
the  Presidential  level.  Last  week.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Lawrence  Hart, 
secretary  of  Gloucester  Fisheries  As- 
sociation, concerning  the  proposed  U.S. 
Tariff  regulations.  He  states: 

Local  firms  engaged  In  fish  cooking  proc- 
esses are  very  much  concerned  over  the  Im- 
pact that  may  result  from  lowering  the  ad 
valorem  rates  on  frozen  breaded,  cooked  and 
uncooked  fish  sticks  and  fish  portions  which 
will  become  effective  January  1,  1968.  The 
accumulation  efTect  certainly  will  be  felt  by 
.all  similar  processing  lirms  over  the  coun- 
try— and  there  are  some  50  or  more. 

The  United  States  has  spent  over  $100 
miUion  in  foreign  aid  and  approximate- 
ly $200  million  in  counterpart  funds  to 
aid  foreign  fishing.  It  seems  difficult  to 
t)elieve  that  at  the  same  time  the  re- 
quest for  relief  of  our  domestic  industry 
was  denied. 

Irving  R.  Glass,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Tanners  Council,  speaking 
before  the  Western  States  Meat  Packers 
Association  in  San  Francisco  stated 
that- 
Leather  Imports  In  1966  continued  at  an 
astronomical  growth  and  conversely  It  was 
impossible  for  U.S.  leather  to  be  sold  In 
Japan. 

Glass  stated — 

That  the  same  story  of  inequity  could  be 
repeated  again  and  again,  in  country  after 
country. 

The  National  Footwear  Manufacturers 
Association  has  advised  me  that — 

There  has  been  a  drastic  increase  In  the 
Imports  of  all  footwear  which  now  represent 
24.5%  of  domestic  production.  Imports  which 
only  a  few  years  ago  were  negligible 
amounted  to  over  93  million  pairs  in  the  first 
half  of  1967. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  an- 
other step  in  the  hope  that  the  injustices 
of  the  past  can  be  rectified.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect this  bill  to  be  a  panacea  but,  if  It 
is  enacted  and  properly  Implemented,  it 
could  be  helpful  to  many  distressed 
industries. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  to  H.R.  478  and  to  urge  its  favor- 
able consideration  by  this  House.  For  a 
long  time  past  those  of  us  who  serve  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  States 
that  economically  feel  the  pressure  which 
is  exerted  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
trade  policies  of  our  country  have  been 
handled,  believe  this  to  be  a  necessary 
step. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  debate  on 
the  Trade  Act  of  the  late  1950"s,  the  ad- 
ministration was  successful  in  having  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  re- 
newed only  after  the  votes  of  some  of  the 
Representatives  in  this  body  were  lit- 
erally purchased  by  the  action  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  in 
granting  to  certain  geographical  areas 
which  were  selected  by  the  President, 
relief  from  our  trade  policies  in  order  to 
get  their  votes.  Again  in  1960  and  1962 
the  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
was  predicated  upon  the  ability  of  the 
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President  of  the  United  States  to  pur- 
chase votes  of  Representatives  in  this 
bodj-  by  promising  them  relief  for  the 
products  of  the  areas  which  they  repre- 
sented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stood  firm  against  any 
endeavor  to  convince  this  Member  that 
a  renewal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  was  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  country  at  that  time  and  I  would 
take  that  same  position  today. 

While  it  has  been  suggested  that  H.R. 
478  incorporates  within  itself  certain 
provisions  which  are  already  in  the  law, 
I  believe  its  approval  is  necessary.  The 
difficulty  of  the  disadvantaged  areas  of 
our  Nation  have  in  most  trade  matters 
is  getting  an  understanding  ear,  and  I 
happen  to  believe  H.R.  478  will  set  in 
motion  a  series  of  events  which  will  per- 
mit the  question  to  be  heard. 

In  the  past,  regardless  of  how  long  and 
hard  we  have  voiced  our  objections,  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  been  totally  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  the  imported  goods, 
ware,  and  merchandise. 

Believing  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  should  be  better  prepared 
to  evaluate  the  damage  which  is  done  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  any  community 
in  America  or  to  any  group  of  employees 
by  reason  of  increased  imports  from  low- 
wage  adds  to  the  importance  of  our  fav- 
orable consideration  of  this  legislation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  whole- 
heartedly support  H.R.  478  and  urge  its 
adoption  without  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port and  will  vote  for  the  passage  of  H.R. 
478.  the  Fair  Lat>or  Standards  Foreign 
Trade  Act,  as  reported  favorably  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  on  August 
15,  1967.  and  now  before  us  for  discus- 
sion. 

I  support  this  bill  because,  at  long  last, 
we  have  before  us  procedures  by  which 
relief  can  be  given  to  those  domestic 
industries,  workers,  and  communities 
which  are  injured  by  excessive  imports 
from  low-wage  areas.  This  legislation 
will  set  up  the  exact  methods  by  which 
we  in  Congress  can  delegate  to  the  Gov- 
ernment official  most  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  our  American  vvorkingman. 
his  working  conditions,  his  wages,  and 
his  weekly  hours  of  labor — a  method  by 
which  he,  our  Secretary  of  Labor,  can 
safeguard  the  high  standard  of  living  of 
America's  real  source  of  strength — the 
workingman. 

I  support  this  bill  because  under  it  we 
will  ask  the  Secretary'  of  Labor  to  do 
something  which  his  Department  is  best 
equipped  to  do:  namely,  to  check  condi- 
tions or  factors  which  might  affect  the 
well-being  of  our  workingman.  His  ex- 
perience with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  and  its  amendments  makes 
him  well  equipped  to  assume  this  re- 
sponsibility. For  30  years  the  Labor  De- 
partment has  applied  the  criteria  set  up 
by  that  act  in  such  a  manner  that  today 
the  American  laboring  man  has  the 
highest  living  wage  in  historj.-  and  in  the 
whole  world.  And  it  is  this  standard  of 
living  which  I  wish  to  see  safeguarded  in 
all  aspects. 

This  bill,  introduced  by  our  colleague. 
Congressman  Dent,  of  Pennsylvania,  on 


January  10,  1967,  will  provide  extm 
safeguards  against  factors  which  are  ad- 
versely affecting  the  well-being  of  our 
workers;  namely,  the  widening  volume 
of  imports  from  low-wage  countries. 
After  all,  if  like  or  competitive  items, 
similar  to  those  manufactured  here  in 
the  United  States,  can  be  sold  here  m 
increasing  quantities,  it  is  evident  that 
the  first  one  to  suffer  will  be  the  Ameri- 
can working  man  or  woman  manufac- 
turing the  domestic  item. 

Often  the  disparity  in  prices  between 
similar  foreign  and  local  items  is  not  so 
much  that  the  components  are  cheaper, 
but  because  the  labor  involved  is  paid 
so  much  less  overseas  than  here.  In  other 
words,  any  item  where  the  labor  content 
is  high  and  is  imported  from  overseas 
where  labor  is  cheap,  will  automatically 
have  an  advantage  over  the  domestically 
produced  product. 

In  addition  to  this  advantage,  our  tar- 
iffs are  now  so  low  that  foreign  goods 
can  be  placed  on  our  markets  at  a  price 
little  higher  than  the  cost  of  production 
overseas.  This  is  the  p:-oblem.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  allow  unlimited  importation  of 
such  goods,  we  will  be  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  the  American  workingman 
being  forced  out  of  his  livelihood. 

It  is  often  claimed  that  our  machines 
are  so  much  more  efficient,  that  our 
workei-s  outproduce  fore;gn  workers, 
that  regardless  of  our  low  tariffs  we  can 
still  compete  successfully.  But  these  con- 
tentions do  not  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  often  foreign  areas  now 
have  machines  as  modern  as  ours,  that 
raw  components  often  cost  less  and, 
above  all,  that  labor  and  its  f  .inge  bene- 
fits costs  far  less  than  ours.  This  is  true 
in  many  industries  whose  products  are 
everyday  necessities,  like  textiles,  chemi- 
cals, glass,  lumber,  footwear,  rubber 
products,  leather  items,  and  electronic 
equipment. 

Hitherto,  if  any  industry  felt  that  ex- 
cessive imports  of  competitive  items 
tended  to  cause  injury,  an  appeal  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  could  result  in  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  alleged  injury.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  fact  that  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion will  only  consider  it  an  injury  if 
excessive  imports  are  due  to  a  tariff  con- 
cession and  is  caused  because  too  large  a 
percentage  of  the  domestic  market  has 
been  taken  over  by  imports. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  not  once  in  the 
last  5  years  has  a  single  industry  re- 
ceived any  help  whatsoever  from  the 
Tariff  Commission  against  injurious  im- 
ports. The  answer  always  has  been  tiiat 
an  industry  should  be  considered  on  a 
national  scale— for  example,  even  if  the 
cotton  textile  or  footwear  industry  in  the 
East  of  the  Nation  is  hampered  by  exces- 
sive imports,  the  industry  as  a  whole 
throughout  the  Nation  cannot  claim  the 
.same  injury.  The  inescapable  conclusion 
has  been  that  the  remedy  of  "adjust- 
ment assistance"  under  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  is  for  all  purposes 
completely  inadequate.  Tlie  total  indus- 
try mu.st  be  flat  on  its  back  before  help 
can  even  be  considered.  And  such  help 
means  reeducation  of  workers  for  other 
work  or  relocation  in  other  areas.  Such  a 
solution  has  proved  to  be  completely  im- 
acceptable. 


This  bill  gives  a  much  more  positive 
hope  to  our  Industries  suffering  from 
excessive  imports. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  investigate 
upon  complaint  whether  the  standard  of 
living  of  our  workingman  is  affected  by 
imports.  If  such  imports  come  from  areas 
where  foreign  workers  are  paid  substan- 
tially less  than  ours,  then  a  remedy  is 
outlined  by  which  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage is  reduced — by  increasing  tariffs, 
or  imposing  quotas,  or  other  customs 
procedures.  The  President  will  have  to 
initiate  the  final  action. 

Thus,  in  the  interest  of  ail  those  Amer- 
icans whose  Uvelihood  is  threatened  by 
excessive  imports  from  low-wage  areas 
of  the  world,  I  would  urge  prompt  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  478  I  was  reluctant 
to  take  the  time  of  the  Committee  under 
the  5-minute  rule  because  everyone 
seemed  to  favor  the  enactment  of  this 
bill,  to  relieve  our  industries  and  work- 
ers, injured  by  imports  from  low- wage 
areas. 

Our  own  bill.  H.R.  12798,  introduced 
earlier  this  month,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  was 
primarily  concerned  with  damage  to  our 
textile  workers.  Our  office  introduced 
earlier  legislation  to  help  prevent  injurj- 
and  damage  to  our  steel  mill  and  its 
workers,  located  in  the  Big  Blue  Valley 
in  the  form  of  antidumping  bills  cover- 
ing wire,  nails,  and  other  steel  products. 

As  I  listened  to  the  debate,  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  varying  expressions  of  op- 
timism and  pessimism  as  to  how  effective 
this  bill  would  be  to  help  our  industries 
and  workers  that  suffer  from  imports 
coming  from  countries  where  foreign 
goods  are  produced  under  conditions  al- 
together dissimilar  from  the  high  stand- 
ard of  living  enjoyed  by  our  people. 

For  one,  I  prefer  to  be  optimistic  in 
the  hope  this  bill  will  be  of  material  as- 
sistance. It  is  quite  frankly  admitted  this 
is  not  a  tariff  bill  and  not  an  amendment 
to  the  basic  tariff  law.  The  approach  is 
quite  different  from  other  approaches 
which  have  been  attempted  in  the  past. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  measure  is 
quite  clear  in  providing  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  promptly  make  an 
investigation  at  such  time  as  a  resolu- 
tion of  either  House  of  Congress,  or  an 
employee  organization,  or  even  upon  the 
application  of  any  interested  party,  or 
upon  his  own  motion. 
It  further  provides: 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  promptly  re- 
port no  Liter  than  four  months  later  wheth- 
er any  product  's  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  that  Is  produced  under  such 
conditions  as  to  be  a  serious  Impairment  or 
threat  of  impairment  to  any  group  of  work- 
ers in  the  United  States  or  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  community  in  which  such 
workers  are  employed. 

During  the  debate,  it  was  mentioned 
the  only  mandatory  provision  in  the  en- 
tire bill  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  or  must  make  his  report  public.  All 
of  us  would  prefer  that  the  action  speci- 
fied to  be  taken  by  the  chief  executive 
should  also  be  made  mandatory  rather 
than  permissive.  For  that  reason  we  can- 
not labor  under  any  illu-sions  that  this 
bill  will  invalidate  any  existing  agree- 
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ment.  but  as  emphasized  during  the  de- 
bate, everyone  must  learn  to  crawl  be- 
fore they  can  walk.  By  this  last  figure  of 
speech.  I  am  sure  It  was  meant  that  to 
go  further  than  the  permissive  provi- 
sions at  this  time  would  result  in  the 
possible  failure  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  neglect  to  do  so, 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent],  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  author  of 
H.R.  478,  as  well  as  the  members  of  his 
committee.  He  has  long  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  battle  to  help  the  American 
worker  escape  Injury  by  Imports  from 
low-wage  areas.  He  deserves  commenda- 
tion from  every  one  of  us  that  believe 
our  workers  should  be  protected. 

Returning  to  a  consideration  of  the 
need  for  a  stronger  bill.  I  think  we  must 
recognize  this  measure  opens  the  door, 
and  while  action  by  the  President  is  only 
permissive,  I  do  not  believe  any  Presi- 
dent can  long  withstand  the  strong  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion.  If  it  is  shown  our 
workers  are  being  hurt,  he  would  be  al- 
most compelled  to  take  some  action. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  bill  will  provide  another  or  an 
additional  vehicle  to  work  out  the  prob- 
lem of  relief  for  our  workers.  It  is  quite 
possible  this  bill  will  make  the  tariff 
commission  more  active.  If  this  measure 
can  become  law,  the  tariff  commission 
will  know  in  the  future  that  there  is  an- 
other agency  looking  over  Its  shoulders, 
or  to  put  It  differently,  keeping  an  eye  on 
their  action  or  inaction  as  the  case  may 
be. 

H.R.  478  may  not  contain  everything 
that  many  of  us  would  prefer,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  step  In  the  right  direction  and 
I  am  optimistic  that  if  it  Is  enacted  it  will 
prove  beneficial  in  the  protection  of  our 
American  industry  and  its  workers. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiuw  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Pair  Labor  Standards 
Foreign  Trade  Act". 

CONGRESSIONAl.    nNDINO     AND     DECLARATION     OF 
POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (Bi  Subsection  la.)  of  section  2  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  (29  U.S.C.  sec.  202).  la  amended  to 
read    as   follows: 

"(a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  existence 
In  industries  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  of  labor 
conditions  detrimental  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  minimum  standard  of  living  necessary 
for  health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being 
of  workers  and  the  unregulated  lmp>ortatlon 
of  goods  produced  by  Industries  In  foreign 
nations  under  such  conditions  (1)  causes 
commerce  and  the  channels  and  Instrumen- 
talities of  commerce  to  be  used  to  spread 
and  perpetuate  such  labor  conditions  among 
the  workers  of  the  several  States;  (2)  bur- 
dens commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods 
In  commerce:  (3)  constitutes  an  unfair 
method  of  competition  in  commerce:  (4) 
leads  to  labor  disputes  burdening  and  ob- 
structing commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods 
In  commerce;  and  (5)  interferes  with  the  or- 


derly and  fair  marketing  of  goods  In  com- 
merce." 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(c)  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  Act,  through  the  exercise  by  Con- 
gress of  Its  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  States  and  with  foreign 
nations,  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  im- 
ports of  goods  in  such  manner  as  will  cor- 
rect and  as  rapidly  as  possible  eliminate  any 
serious  Impairment  or  threat  of  Impairment 
to  the  health,  efficiency,  and  general  well- 
being  of  any  group  of  workers  In  the  United 
States  and  the  economic  welfare  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  are  employed  from 
conditions  above  referred  to  In  the  Indus- 
tries providing  them  employment  in  which 
Increased  Imports  are  a  substantially  con- 
tributing factor." 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  4  of  the 
F.^ir  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)(1)  Upon  the  request  of  the  President, 
or  uf>on  resolution  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, or  upon  application  of  the  representa- 
tive of  any  employee  organization  in  a  do- 
mestic industry,  or  upon  application  of  any 
interested  party,  or  upon  his  own  motion,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  promptly  make  an 
investigation  and  make  a  rep>ort  thereon  not 
later  than  four  months  after  the  application 
is  made  to  determine  whether  any  product 
is  being  Imported  Into  the  United  States  un- 
der such  circumstances,  due  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  such  foreign  goods  were 
produced  under  conditions  such  as  those  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of 
this  Act  which  are  causing  or  substantially 
contributing  to  serious  Impairment  or  threat 
of  impairment  to  the  health,  efficiency,  and 
general  well-being  of  any  group  of  workers  in 
the  United  States  or  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  community  in  which  any  such  group 
of  workers  are  employed. 

"(2)  In  the  course  of  any  such  Investiga- 
tion the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  hold 
hearings,  giving  reasonable  public  notice 
thereof,  and  shall  afford  reasonable  opportu- 
nity for  interested  parties  to  be  present,  to 
produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such 
hearings. 

"(3)  Should  the  Secretary  find,  as  a  result 
of  the  Investigation  and  hearings,  that  an 
imported  product  is  or  likely  will  be  sold  In 
competition  with  like  or  competitive  goods 
produced  in  the  United  States  under  such 
circumstances,  he  shall  promptly  report  his 
finding  to  that  effect  to  the  President.  The 
Secretary  shall  immediately  make  public  his 
findings  and  report  to  the  President,  and 
shall  cause  a  summary  thereof  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(4)  Upon  receipt  of  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  containing  a  finding  that  an  Im- 
ported product  is  or  likely  will  be  sold  in 
competition  with  like  or  competitive  goods 
produced  in  the  United  States  under  such 
circumstances,  the  President  may  take  such 
action  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  remove 
such  impairment  or  threat  of  impairment,  in 
addition  to  any  other  customs  treatment  pro- 
vided by  law." 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  not  later 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  In 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suspect  I  will  vote 


for  this  bill,  but  I  am  laboring  under  no 
illusions  about  what  it  will  not  do.  The 
House  has  heard  a  great  deal  in  the 
last  2  days  on  the  subject  of  delegation  of 
power  to  the  President,  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  spinelessly  delegated  power 
to  the  President.  Then,  one  of  the  first 
bills  we  get,  after  all  this,  is  another  dele- 
gation of  power  to  the  President. 

Why  did  the  bill  not  make  it  manda- 
tory upon  the  President,  in  the  event  a 
finding  is  made  that  labor  is  being  in- 
jured by  foreign  imports,  that  the  im- 
ports be  excluded? 

So  I  labor  under  no  illusions  about 
what  will  be  accomplished  imder  this 
bill.  I  would  only  support  it  because  of 
the  possibility  that  some  good  may  be 
accomphshed. 

What  we  ought  to  do  in  this  Congress: 
what  we  ought  to  have  done  a  long  time 
ago — and  I  am  not  any  Johnny-come- 
lately  to  this  busine.ss — is  to  throw  out 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  I  have  never 
voted  for  it  in  19  years.  I  fought  it  under 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  I  am 
still  opposed  to  it.  What  we  must  have  is 
a  tariff  representing  the  differential  in 
the  cost  of  production  as  between  any 
domestic  product  in  adequate  or  surplus 
supply  in  this  country,  and  any  product 
that  is  brought  in  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try. We  will  not  cure  anything  until  we 
adopt  this  kind  of  policy  as  a  matter  of 
law  dealing  with  foreign  trade. 

We  can  pass  this  kind  of  legislation 
from  now  until  doomsday,  and  we  will 
not  cure  the  situation.  It  will  be  cured 
when  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  comes 
up  for  extension  and  we  either  throw  it 
out  bodily  or  put  provisions  in  it  to  pro- 
tect American  agriculture,  industry,  and 
labor.  That  is  the  only  way  we  are  going 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the 
feeling  of  the  gentleman  in  this  matter, 
and,  of  course,  he  knows  how  I  feel  and 
have  felt  for  years.  However,  when  I  was 
a  .small  boy.  I  learned  a  lesson  that  I 
later  took  into  the  legislature  with  me, 
some  25  years  ago.  I  learned  to  crawl  be- 
fore I  walked,  so  as  not  to  fall  and  hurt 
my.';elf. 

We  have  had  a  difficult  time  for  33 
years  in  this  particular  interest  we  have 
on  the  floor  today.  To  go  further  than 
what  we  are  going  now  would  spell  ab- 
solute defeat  for  the  legislation.  This  is 
an  important  step.  We  are  for  the  first 
time  using  as  a  criteria  the  one  ingredi- 
ent in  trade  that  has  been  ignored:  The 
que.stion  of  cost  of  production  based  on 
a  mandated  wage. 

This  opens  the  door  to  further  discus- 
sion as  we  go  along.  We  make  public 
the  findings  of  the  Secretary'.  We  make 
it  mandator^'  that  he  must  make  a  re- 
port on  the  subject.  It  will  become  pub- 
lic at  the  time  it  goes  to  the  President. 

Presidents,  like  legislators,  move  on 
the  will  of  the  people.  If  it  is  as  seiious 
as  we  believe  it  to  be,  action  will  be 
taken  by  the  President.  If  we  are  fooled 
and  it  is  not  serious,  then  action  will  not 
be  taken.  But  no  President  will  be  able 
to  withstand  public  opinion  if  an  in- 
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dustry  is  going  to  shut  down  in  any  town 
and  a  recommendation  is  made  that  he 
do  something  about  it. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  on  a  com- 
pensatorj'  system.  I  believe  the  world 
someday,  when  it  becomes  industrialized, 
will  have  to  have  it — but  not  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  stop  the  gentle- 
man there.  I  do  not  support  compen- 
satory payments  out  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  do  not  either. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
sUtement  from  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  gentleman  spoke  of  crawling. 

The  Congress  crawled  to  Harry  Tru- 
man on  this  issue. 

The  Congress  crawied  to  Eisenhower 
on  this  issue. 

The  Congress  crawled  to  Kennedy  on 
this  issue. 

Now  we  are  showing  signs  of  crawling 
to  the  present  President  of  the  United 
States  on  this  issue  of  tariffs  and  the  pro- 
tection of  industrj',  agriculture,  and  la- 
bor in  this  country.  I  want  to  see  it 
stopped. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  must  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, we  are  not  exactily  crawling.  We 
are  up  off  our  knees.  We  may  not  be 
walking  fast,  but  slowly  we  are  getting 
to  where  we  will  stand  straight  up. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  should  like  to  make  inquin,-  of  the 
subcommittee  chairman  about  lines  16, 
17,  and  18  on  page  4  of  the  bill,  where 
it  says: 

The  President  may  take  such  action  as 
he  deems  app.'opriate  to  remove  such  Im- 
pairment or  threat  of  Impairment,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  customs  treatment  pro- 
vided by  law. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  would  give 
us  an  illustration  or  two  of  the  type  of 
action  the  President  might  take  if  he  is 
inclined  to  afford  protection,  as  cont^em- 
plated  under  the  bill  if  the  actual  situa- 
tion exists. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  entire  answer — and  I 
believe  the  gentleman  should  have  it 
all — is  on  page  2  of  the  report.  If  the 
gentleman  -nsists.  I  will  be  glad  to  read 
it.  I  believe  the  gentleman  should  read  it. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
just  give  me  a  summary  of  it.  not  from 
the  report:  just  an  indication  in  brief 
as  to  what  the  President  can  do? 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  damage  has  been 
proved  in  a  certain  industry,  with  a 
tariff  rate  of  7  percent,  and  it  is  proved 
the  damage  being  done  would  require 
15-  or  20-percent  increase  in  the  tariff 
to  meet  the  cost  of  production  of  this 
particular  industry,  he  could  raise  that 
tariff.  If  a  quota  is  allowed,  and  the  quota 
percentage  is  taking  such  a  bite  out  of 
the  market  as  to  require  it.  regardless 
of  the  cost  of  production,  greater  than 
the  Industry  can  stand,  he  could  increase 
the  quota. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  But  this  bill  would  not 
give  him  that  power. 

Mr.  DENT.  He  has  the  power  now.  The 
only  real  difference  between  this  legis- 


lation and  the  law  today  is  that  we  are 
to  force  the  Secietarj^  of  Labor  to  make 
the  study.  So  far  as  the  power  of  the 
President  to  give  relief  is  concerned,  he 
has  that  now  under  the  Trade  Act.  We 
are  starting  from  a  different  base  to  show 
the  damage. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
conditions  to  which  this  bill  refers  also 
exist  today  in  many  industries? 

Mr.  DENT.  They  certainly  do,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  judging  from  testimony 
of  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before 
our  committee.  But  they  have  no  way 
of  making  this  damage  known,  because 
under  the  present  Trade  Act  and  Tariff 
Commission  Act  they  can  only  take  an 
entire  industry  into  consideration  in 
assessing  damage,  whereas  this  would 
give  an  opportunity  to  a  segment  of  an 
industry,  to  a  community  that  is  hurt,  or 
to  labor  in  the  industry  to  make  com- 
plaint. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  But  if  they  can  make  it 
known  through  their  Representatives  in 
Congress,  by  having  it  printed  in  the 
CoNGRESsION.^L  Rfxord  and  by  direct  ap- 
peal, and  if  the  Chief  Executive  has  the 
authority  now.  why  is  it  action  is  not 
taken  to  protect  industries  and  workers 
in  such  situations? 

Mr.  DENT.  Because  he  has  to  have 
his  recommendation  from  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  present  law. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  just  now  clarified  the 
Issue  and  made  it  crystal  clear,  as  I 
understood  it  all  the  while,  that  this 
legislation  only  changes  existing  law  giv- 
ing responsibility  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  conduct  hearings  and  make 
findings  and  that  in  doing  so  he  is  not 
required,  as  the  Tariff  Commission  is  re- 
quired under  existing  law.  to  consider  an 
entire  industry.  In  other  words,  he  can 
consider  segments  of  an  industry. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
while  I  am  supporting  this  bill.  I  would 
much  prefer  to  support  the  Mills  bill.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  have  it  on  the  floor  so 
I  can  vote  for  it  before  this  session  is 
over. 

Mr.  DENT.  So  do  I  . 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  had  intended  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  debate,  but  I  have  been 
tied  up  all  day  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  We  have  been  in  almost 
continuous  session  since  the  action  of 
the  House  last  night.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  attend  the  discussion  today  on 
this  measure,  but  I  appreciate  the  in- 
dulcence  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Hampshire  in  permitting  me  to  say  here 
that  I  am  supporting  this  bill  and  hope 
it  passes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  What  this  bill  does— 
the  gentleman  was  not  quite  correct 
when  he  said  he  believes  it  should  be 
spread  on  the  record — what  this  bill  does 
is  it  gives  the  aggrieved  parties  a  broader 
vehicle  in  which  to  spell  out  grievances 
and  call  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
President.  What  this  bill  will  do  is  put  a 


counterbalance  in  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission which  has  been  oblivious  to  these 
problems  in  the  past, 

Mr.  WY\LAN.  If  it  is  spread  on  the 
public  record  is  it  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  that  it  will  help  to  obtain  the 
relief  which  is  needed  and  desirable. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  will  start  to  become  more 
responsive  to  the  problems  than  they 
have  because  they  know  that  there  is 
another  agency  looking  over  their 
shoulders.  That  is  the  value  of  this  legis- 
lation, in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  W^'MAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ANTDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  all  of 
the  other  members  of  this  committee 
who  are  supporting  this  bill  and  hope 
that  we  can  accept  the  terms  of  this 
bill,  because  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  we  have 
enacted  in  this  session. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  short  col- 
loquy between  the  Members  of  the 
House  a  moment  ago  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion was  mentioned  as  to  the  part  this 
department  will  play  in  this  bill.  I  have 
before  me  a  list  of  21  investigations  that 
have  been  requested  by  various  indus- 
tries throughout  the  United  States.  My 
point  is  that  two  agricultural  bills  could 
work  very  well  in  conjunction  with 
H.R.  478.  which  I  hope  we  will  adopt  this 
afternoon;  namely,  the  dair\-  import  bill 
and  the  meat  import  bill.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  there  have  been  262  Members 
of  this  Congress  who  have  introduced  the 
Dairj'  Import  Act  of  1967.  and  114  Mem- 
bers who  have  introduced  meat  import 
legislation.  It  is  surprising  to  me  that 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
which  is  a  piece  of  legislation  that  Secre- 
tary- Freeman  has  at  his  disposal,  he 
cannot  see  the  problem  as  it  exists  today. 
I  certainly  hope  that  the  Secretary-  of 
Agriculture  wUl  read  this  Record  and 
see  exactly  w-hat  we  have  In  mind.  It 
is  surprising  to  me  that  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  which  is  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  Secretary  Free- 
man has  at  his  disposal,  he  cannot  see 
the  problem  as  it  exists  today.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
does  read  this  Record  and  see  exactly 
what  we  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MYERS.  In  the  committee  report 
it  is  suggested  that  certain  agricultural 
products  would  be  included,  and  in  the 
colloquy  this  afternoon  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  suggested  that  meat 
products  would  be  included.  My  question 
is  will  raw  meat  imported  into  this  coun- 
trv  be  included  in  the  restrictions  of  this 
proposed  legislation?  Will  the  import  of 
raw  meat  other  than  canned  meat  be  In- 
cluded? I  am  talking  about  raw  meat 
now. 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes.  Absolutely.  In  fact.  It 
might  interest  you  to  know  that  perhaps 
we  will  even  have  a  crack  at  imported 
kangaroo  meat. 
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Mr.  MYERS.  I  do  not  want  to  Import 
any  )cangaroo  meat. 

Mr.  DENT.  They  are  importing  it.  That 
Is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  MYERS.  They  do  not  come  under 
the  provisions  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, then,  do  they? 

Mr.  DENT.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  page 
4,  starting  with  line  4,  the  language 
states  : 

Should  the  Secretary  find,  as  a  result  of 
the  Investigation  and  hearings,  that  an  Im- 
ported product  Is  or  likely  will  be  sold  In 
competition  with  llice  or  competitive  goods 
produced  In  the  United  States  under  such 
circumstances,  he  shall  promptly  report  his 
finding  to  that  effect  to  the  President. 

I  am  sure  that  this  takes  in  all  prod- 
ucts, beef  products  as  well  as  other 
products. 

AMENDMEN-T    OFFERED    BY    .MR.    FI.VDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley:  On 
page  4.  immediately  after  line  18,  Insert  the 
following: 

•■Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  313(h)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1313(h))  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ',  except  that,  If  the 
Imported  merchandise  Is  imported  directly  or 
Indirectly  from  a  country  or  area  which  Is 
dominated  or  controlled  by  Communi.«m.  no 
drawback  shall  be  allowed  under  subsection 
( a  I  or  (  b » . ' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  merch.indlse 
Imported  Into  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States  on  or  after  the  30th  day  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

.And  renumber  the  following  section  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  DENT.  xMr.  Chairman.  I  dislike  to 
do  this,  but  I  must  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  will  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment is  an  amendment  to  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended. 

This  legislation  represents  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
The  amendment,  in  my  opinion,  is  not 
germane,  since  the  provisions  of  the 
Tariff  Act  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee or  the  subcommittee  which  it  is 
my  honor  to  chair. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment  is  not 
germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  debate,  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent],  indicated  that  this  bill  would  con- 
vey considerable  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  deal  with  imports.  Therefore,  it 
Is  my  opinion  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent],  having  in  mind 
the  philosophy  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, would  be  glad  to  see  it  improved 
through  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Brooks).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 


The  bill  before  the  committee  amends 
two  sections  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  The  amendment  to  section  2 
adds  further  policy  declarations  to  that 
act.  The  amendment  to  section  4  modifies 
the  provision  in  current  Law  which  pro- 
vides for  investigations  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  determine  the  effect  of  Im- 
ports In  the  domestic  labor  market. 

Tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Elinois  goes  to  another  law — 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930— a  matter  not 
touched  on  in  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration. The  Chair  has  examined  a 
ruling  made  by  Chairman  Smith  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  81st  Congress,  where  a 
similar  situation  was  presented.  There 
the  committee  had  under  consideration  a 
bill  amending  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950,  establishing  a  system  of  prior- 
ities and  allocations  for  materials  and 
facilities.  An  amendment  proposing  to 
amend  the  Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1947, 
relating  to  rent  controls,  was  ruled  out 
as  not  germane — 81st  Congress,  second 
session.  August  3,  1950,  Record,  page 
11751. 

The  Chair  holds  that  the  amendment 
Is  on  a  subject  not  before  the  Committee 
at  this  time  and  sustains  the  point  of 
order  that  the  amendment  is  not 
germane. 

Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brook.s.  Chainnan  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'H.R.  478)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  establish  pro- 
cedures to  relieve  domestic  industries 
and  workers  injured  by  increased  imports 
from  low-wage  areas,  pursuant  to  House 
Re.solution  925,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  340,  nays  29.  not  voting  63, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  285] 

YEAS— 340 


.Abernethy 

Ashmore 

Betts 

.\dalr 

Ayres 

BevlU 

.Addabbo 

Baring 

Blester 

Albert 

Barrett 

Blackburn 

Anderson, 

Bates 

Blanton 

Tenn. 

Battln 

Blatnlk 

Andrews. 

Belcher 

Boggs 

N.  Dale. 

BeU 

Boland 

Annunzlo 

Bennett 

Bolton 

Ashbroolc 

Berry 

Bow 

Brasco 

Hardy 

Bray 

Harrison 

Brlnkley 

Harsha 

Brooks 

Harvey 

Brotzman 

Hathaway 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hays 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Hebert 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Buchanan 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Helstoskl 

Burke,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Burleson 

Herlong 

Burton,  Utah 

Hicks 

Bush 

Horton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Howard 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

Hull 

Cabell 

Hunt 

Cahill 

Hutchinson 

Carey 

Ichord 

Carter 

Jarman 

Casey 

Joelson 

Cederberg 

Johnson,  Calif 

Chamberlain 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Clancy 

Jonas 

Clark 

Jones,  Mo. 

Clawson,  Del 

Jones,  N.C. 

Cleveland 

Kiirsten 

Conable 

Karth 

Conte 

Kastenmeler 

Conyers 

Kee 

Corbett 

Keith 

Cowger 

Kelly 

Cramer 

King,  N.Y. 

Culver 

Klrwan 

Cunningham 

Kleppe 

Daddarlo 

Kupferman 

Daniels 

Kuykendall 

Davis.  Ga. 

Kyi 

Davis.  Wis. 

Kyros 

Delaney 

Laird 

Denney 

Langen 

Dent 

Latta 

Devine 

Lennon 

Dickinson 

Lipscomb 

Dlggs 

Lloyd 

Dingell 

Long,  La. 

Dole 

Lvikens 

Donohue 

McCarthy 

Dorn 

McClory 

Dow 

McCIure 

Dowdy 

McCulloch 

Downing 

McDade 

Dulskl 

McDonald, 

Duncan 

Mich. 

Dwyer 

McEwen 

Edmondson 

McFall 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McMillan 

Edwards,  Calif 

MacGregor 

Ell  berg 

Machen 

Eilenborn 

Mahon 

Esch 

Marsh 

Eshleman 

Martin 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Mathias,  Md. 

Fallon 

Matsunaga 

Farbstein 

May 

Fisher 

Mavne 

Flood 

Meeds 

Flynt 

Mesklll 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Miller,  Ohio 

Ford, 

Mills 

William  D. 

Mlnish 

Frellnghuysen 

Mink 

Frledel 

Monagan 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Montgomery 

Fuqua 

Moore 

Galiflanakls 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Gallagher 

Mor.sp.  Mass. 

Gardner 

Morton 

Garmatz 

Mosher 

Gathlngs 

Multer 

Gettys 

Murphy,  111. 

Glalmo 

Myers 

Gibbons 

Natcher 

Goodell 

Nedzl 

doodling 

Nelsen 

Gray 

Nichols 

Green,  Oreg. 

N!x 

Gross 

G'Hara.  111. 

Grover 

OHara.  Mich. 

Gubser 

Olsen 

Gude 

O  Neal.  Ga. 

Gurney 

Ottlnger 

Hagan 

Passman 

Haiey 

Patman 

Hall 

Patten 

Halleck 

Pelly 

Hamilton 

Pepper 

Hammer- 

Perkins 

schmldt 

Pettis 

Hanley 

Philbln 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Pickle 

Hiinsen.  Wash. 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Held,  Ul. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes.  .Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Sh  river 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Sprli.ger 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Was^gonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Wat  kins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
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Yates 

Young 


Bingham 

Boiling 

Burton,  Calif. 

Cohelan 

Dellenback 

Eckh.ardt 

FUidley 

Foley 

Fraser 

Gonzalez 


Zablockl 
Zion 

NAYS^29 

Griffiths 
Houneld 
Irwin 

King,  Calif. 
Leggett 
Long,  Md. 
MaiUiard 
Miller,  Calif. 
Quie 
Reld,  N.Y. 


Zwach 


Ftesnlck 

Rosenthal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Talcott 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

Whalen 


NOT  VOTING— 63 


Abbltt 
Adams 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  Ala 
Arends 
Asplnall 
Ashley 
Brock 
Brademas 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Ohio 
Button 
Celler 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Collier 
Colmer 
Corman 
Curtis 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Derwinski 


Edwards,  La. 
Everett 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Flno 

Fountain 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gilbert 
Green,  Pa. 
Halpein 
Hanna 
Holland 
Hosmer 
Hungate 
Jacobs 
Jones.  Ala. 
Kazen 
Kluczynski 
Kornegay 
Landrum 
Macdonald. 
Mass. 


Madden 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Mize 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reuss 

Roudebush 

Sullivan 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 

woia 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced 


the  following 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Arends. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Roudebush, 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Der- 
winski. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Termessee  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  .Ashley  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Dawson. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  COHELAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  ESCH  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  bill  Just  passed. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senat*  by  Mr.  Ar- 
lington, one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.R.  13026.  An  act  to  extend  through  March 
1968  the  first  general  enrollment  period  un- 
der part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (relating  to  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  benefits  for  the  aged),  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee cf  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  'S.  1862) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes." 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  33D  SOUTH- 
ERN GOVERNORS'  CONFERENCE 
RELATING  TO  TEXTILES  AND 
BENZENOID  CHEMICALS 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  13  Southern  States  have  unani- 
mously resolved  that  legislation  pending 
before  the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  imfwrts  of  manmade  fibers 
and  textile  products  made  of  wool,  silk, 
and  manmade  fibers  be  forthwith  en- 
acted, and  that  the  supplemental  agree- 
ment on  chemicals  to  repeal  the  Amer- 
ican selling  price  method  of  valuation, 
entered  into  by  our  negotiators  during 
the  Kennedy  round,  be  roundly  defeated 
when  it  comes  before  the  Congress  for 
implementing  legislation. 

The  first  resolution  points  out  that 
such  legislation  is  in  keeping  with  our 
longstanding  trade  policy  of  controlling 
excessive  imports  which  seriously  affect 
domestic  industry-  and  employment.  This 
policy  has  its  genesis  in  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  concept  and  its  author 
in  former  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull, 
who,  serving  as  a  member  of  a  special 
Presidential  study  group,  made  this  rec- 
ommendation in  1935.  Since  that  time  it 
has  continued  to  form  the  cornerstone 
of  U.S.  trade  policy,  advanced  and  de- 
fended by  every  President  and  adminis- 
tration since  Its  Inception. 

Unless  we  are  guided  by  the  Governors' 
resolution  and  act  with  dispatch  on  this 
legislation,  which  incidentally  is  cospon- 
sored  by  62  Members  in  the  Senate  and 
139  Members  of  this  body,  we  shall  wit- 
ness a  substantial  loss  of  Investment  and 
jobs  throughout  the  textile-producing 
States  with  repercussions  to  the  entire 
national  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  resolution  Is 
no  less  important  to  the  economy  of  the 


South,  and  Indeed,  of  the  entire  country. 
The  American  selling  price  system  pro- 
tects the  jobs  and  livelihood  of  116,000 
benzenoid  chemical  workers  throughout 
the  United  States. 

In  the  Kennedy  round,  our  negotiators 
agreed  to  reduce  tariffs  on  chemicals  by 
approximately  50  percent  in  return  for 
a  mere  20 -percent  reduction  by  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  so-called  separate  pack- 
age agreement,  the  United  States  agrees 
to  eliminate  the  ASP  valuation  system 
and  further  reduce  its  chemical  duties  in 
return  for  an  additional  30-percent  cut 
by  the  Common  Market  and  the  United 
Kingdom  for  which  we  already  bought 
and  paid  for  in  the  Kennedy-  round.  It 
is  this  blatant  lack  of  reciprocity  that 
the  Governors  were  compelled  to  imani- 
mously  oppose  in  the  resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent.  I  include  both 
resolutions  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Textiles 

Whereas,  thirty-two  years  ago  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  recognized  the  ad- 
verse effect  upon  the  domestic  textile  Indus- 
try of  excessive  textile  Ir.iports  Into  the 
United  States  and  directed  that  a  study  be 
made  of  the  situation  by  a  committee  and 
that  recommendations  should  be  made  to 
him  as  to  how  the  matter  should  be  handled; 
and 

Whereas,  the  finding  of  this  committee 
was  that  a  voluntary  agreement  should  be 
entered  Into  between  the  principal  exporter, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  particularly  significant  that 
the  author  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ment concept,  former  Secretary  of  State  Cor- 
dell Hull,  was  a  member  of  the  conunittee 
making  this  recommendation  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  1935,  and  so  It  may  be  accurately 
stated  that  concurrent  with  the  Inception  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  policy  of 
our  Government  was  the  recognition  that  It 
Is  both  desirable  and  necessary  to  control 
excessive  textile  Imports  when  they  are  seri- 
ously affecting  the  domestic  Industry;  and 

Whereas,  this  established  principle  of  the 
foreign  trade  policy  of  the  United  States  waa 
given  further  recognition  and  implementa- 
tion In  1956  when  President  Elsenhower  di- 
rected that  steps  be  taken  to  limit  Japanese 
cotton  textile  exports  to  the  United  States, 
and  a  voluntary  arrangement  with  Japan  waa 
entered  Into  for  a  period  of  five  years,  1957- 
1961;  and 

Whereas,  continuity  of  this  principle  waa 
recognized  when,  upon  the  expiration  of  this 
five-year  arrangement  In  1961,  a  one-year 
extension  was  negotiated;  and 

Whereas,  there  was  a  full  awareness  of 
these  historical  facts  when  President  Ken- 
nedy Inaugurated  his  seven-point  program 
on  May  2,  1961.  under  which  program  there 
was  negotiated  a  one-year  short-term  cot- 
ton textile  arrangement  by  the  United  States 
and  18  other  signatory  nations,  and  In  1962, 
there  was  negotiated  a  five-year  long-term 
cotton  textile  arrangement  (LTA)  among  29 
nations  and  the  United  States,  running  from 
October  1,  1962,  to  .September  30,  1967,  that 
this  further  established  said  principle  as  an 
ingr.alned  part  of  the  foreign  trade  policy 
of  the  United  States,  which  has  this  year 
been  project-ed  into  the  future  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  LTA  for  a  period  of  three  years 
to  September  30.  1970;  and 

Wliereas,  on  June  30,  1961,  at  the  time  the 
one-year  8hort-t<rm  cotton  textile  arrange- 
ment waa  being  negotiated.  President  Ken- 
nedy stated:  "It  should  be  borne  In  mind 
that  the  contemplated  negotiations  are  de- 
signed as  one  of  a  series  of  efforts  to  assiat 
the  textile  Industry.  Our  objective  Is  to  assist 
the  Industry  to  overcome  all  of  the  handi- 
caps which  it  faces.  The  State  Department  Is 
being  Instructed  to  get  the  best  possible  re- 
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Uef.  not  only  tat  cotton,  but  for  other  fibers"; 
and 

Whereas,  on  October  26.  1964.  President 
Johnson  when  speaking  of  the  Administra- 
tion's textile  program  stated: 

"When  this  Administration  took  office  serl- 
oiis  difficulties  confronted  this  Industry  .  .  . 
It  was  determined  to  find  answers  .  .  We 
know  the  Job  can  be  done.  We  must  now 
focus  on  the  remaining  weak  spots  and  im- 
plement  the  rest  of  our  program   .   .   . 

"I  am  convinced  that  our  program  for  tex- 
tiles Is  Ln  the  best  interests  of  all  America. 
I  intend  to  pursue  It  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion " 

Whereas,  the  nation's  textile  trade  policy 
necessarily  embraces  both  the  textile  fibers 
and  the  products  made  therefrom,  and  this 
policy  has  been  partially  implemented  by  the 
Imposition  of  Import  quotas  on  raw  and 
processed  cotton  fiber,  and  by  domestic  sub- 
sidies for  wool  production;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  has  under  con- 
sideration legislation  designed  to  establish 
an  equitable  quantity  of  Imports  of  man- 
made  fibers  and  man-made  fiber,  woolen  and 
sUk  textile  products  cosponsored  by  62  Sen- 
ators and  139  Representatives;  and 

Wherea.s.  to  date  effective  steps  have  not 
been  accomplished  by  our  Government  to 
equitably  control  access  to  the  United  States 
market  by  foreign  suppliers  of  textile  fibers 
and  products  made  therefrom  and  the  need 
to  do  so  Is  all  the  more  apparent  In  light 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
tariff  cutting  negotiations  and  their  im- 
pact In  particular  upon  the  textile  areas  In 
the  Appalachian  region,  which  Is  the  object 
of  special  attention  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  the  respecUve  state  govern- 
ments: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Southern  Go-  ernors'  Conference  requests  the 
Congress  to  enact  the  pending  textile  legis- 
lation, and  the  Administration  to  fully  Im- 
plement Its  textile  program  by  establishing 
arrangements  to  equitably  control  access  to 
the  United  States  market  by  foreign  suppliers 
of  man-made  fibers  and  textile  products 
made  of  wool.  silk,  and  man-made  fibers  and 
to  administer  those  existing  arrangements 
covering  cotton  textile  products  so  that  the 
best  Interests  of  our  national  economy  and 
security,  and  the  welfare  of  labor  and  man- 
agement and  the  consuming  public  may  best 
be  served;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  his  Cabinet,  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  to  William  M.  Roth, 
the  President's  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations. 


Chemicals 

Whereas,  the  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff 
negotiations  will  seriously  and  adversely 
affect  the  domestic  chemical  Industry,  which 
Includes  many  firms  with  plants  and  offices 
In  States  which  are  members  of  this 
Conference;  and 

Whereas,  the  implementation  of  the 
Agreement  Relating  Principally  to  Chemicals. 
Supplementary  to  the  Geneva  (1967)  Proto- 
col. Including  the  repeal  of  the  American 
Selling  Price  method  of  customs  valuation, 
would  have  additional  serloua  and  adverse 
effect  on  the  domestic  chemical  Industry  and 
on  Its  operations  In  said  States  and  the  work- 
ers and  communities  In  which  they  are 
located;  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  foreign  tariff  reduc- 
tion which  would  be  gained  as  a  result  of 
Implementation  of  said  Supplementary 
Agreement  will  not  offer  any  slgnilflcant 
opportunity  to  Increase  chemical  export 
sales : 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
Southern  Governors'  Conference  that  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Including  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations,  and 


each   member   of   the    Congress,    be   advised 
that   the   Southern   Governors'    Conference: 

(1)  firmly  opposes  Implementation,  by 
legislation  or  otherwise,  of  said  .Supple- 
mentary Agreement  Including  the  repeal  of 
the  American  Selling  ITlce  method  of  cus- 
toms valuation,  and 

(2)  urges  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  conduct  a  thorough  study  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  the  multilateral  tariff 
reductions  In  the  Kennedy  Round  upon  the 
worldwide  competitive  position  of  the  do- 
mestic chemical  Industry  and  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  before  any  further  trade 
negotiations  are  undertaken  by  the  U.S. 
government;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  members  of  Congress, 
and  to  William  M.  Roth,  the  President's  Spe- 
cial  Representative   for  Trade  Negotiations. 


LET  UNCLE  SAM  DO  IT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include  a 
newspaper  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  see  that  among  all  the  jour- 
nalistic bleeding  hearts  in  this  country-, 
who  wept  so  efTusively  over  the  recent  rat 
race  in  this  Chamber,  one  newspaper, 
the  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Daily  Courier,  had 
the  discernment  to  put  the  Issue  In  its 
proper  perspective.  I  commend  the 
Courier's  excellent  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  House  Members — and  partic- 
ularly those  who  have,  once  more, 
rushed  to  the  wailing  wall  to  throw  away 
another  $40  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money : 

Bothered  by  Rats?  Call  in  Uncle  Sam 

The  US  House  has  reversed  itself  and  voted 
a  two-year  appropriation  of  $40  million 
which  may  be  used  for  the  control  of  rats 
In  some  of  the  big  cities. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  during  the  early  re- 
jection of  the  program  had  been  crucified  In 
a  most  vicious  manner.  They  had  been  pic- 
tured in  some  cartoons  in  eastern  publi- 
cation as  standing  by  Joking  while  rats 
gnawed  on  little  babies. 

The  real  issue,  of  course,  was  whether  an- 
other categorical  appropriation  establishing  a 
new  federal  rat  control  bureaucracy  was  nec- 
essary and  desirable.  Opponents  took  the 
logical  position  that  If  people  could  be  trained 
to  put  their  garbage  in  a  closed  container 
and  If  poison  could  be  put  in  crevices  out  of 
the  reach  of  children  and  pets,  any  city  in  the 
country  could  operate  its  own  rat  control 
program. 

Iowa,  because  of  the  storage  of  grain,  un- 
doubtedly has  far  more  rats  than  any  metro- 
politan city.  But  Iowa  farmers  consider  rats 
their  own  problem  and  they  do  not  think  a 
new  federal  bureaucracy  should  be  created  to 
kill  rats  for  them. 

The  rat  control  bill  is  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  the  way  the  politician  Is  unable  to 
withstand  pressures  for  additional  spending. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  new  measure  which 
passed  the  House  Is  not  a  categorical  grant 
program  but  an  addition  to  an  appropriation 
for  general  health  programs  Thus.  If  officials 
discover  that  all  of  the  840  million  Is  not 
needed  to  kill  rats,  it  can  be  used  for  some 
other  worthwhile  health  purpose. 

But  the  public  has  no  Just  cause  to  com- 
plain about  this  type  of  nonsensical  federal 
spending.  Very  few  voters  write  to  their  con- 
gressman because  they  don't  want  something 
They  write  In  vast  numbers  only  when  they 
want  some  additional  benefit  from  the  federal 
government  under  the  illusion  that  It  Is  free. 
This  Is  what  happened  on  rats. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  HAS  ASKED 
ME  TO  FIGHT  ON  FOR  A  STRONG 
TRUTH-IN-LENDING  BILL,  IN- 
CLUDING FULL  COVERAGE  OF 
REVOLVING  CREDIT 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  what  happened  yesterday  morning  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
of  th€  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  when  we  began  consideration 
of  H.R.  11601,  the  Consumer  Credit 
Pi-otection  Act,  I  want  to  advise  the 
House  of  the  fundamental  issue  in  con- 
troversy on  this  legislation. 

It  is  the  question  of  whether  the  de- 
partment stores,  the  big  chainstores,  and 
others  using  the  device  of  revolving 
credit  should  be  required,  along  with 
everj'  other  vendor  of  credit — I  repeat, 
along  with  every  other  business  which 
extends  consumer  credit — to  express  the 
costs  of  their  credit  on  an  annual  per- 
centage rate.  In  the  case  of  the  depart- 
ment stores  and  others  using  revolving 
credit,  this  percentage  rate  would  usually 
have  to  be  expressed  as  18  percent — a 
figure  so  high,  and  one  which  would 
come  as  such  a  shock  to  customers  un- 
aware that  li'2  percent  a  month  is  18 
percent  a  year,  that  the  firms  using  re- 
volving credit  know  very  well  the  rate 
would  make  them  look  very  bad. 

That  is  the  issue  on  which  my  subcom- 
mittee is  now  divided  6  to  6.  There  are 
other  issues  on  which  we  are  similarly 
divided  in  this  bill,  but  the  revolving 
credit  issue  is  undoubtedly  the  one  which 
prompted  the  opponents  of  H.R.  11601 
to  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  one 
Member  yesterday  to  force  adjournment 
of  our  executive  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  know  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  told  me — not  once, 
but  at  least  three  times — last  Friday, 
when  I  was  at  the  White  House  for  a 
consumer  conference,  that  he  wanted 
me  to  fight  on  for  a  strong  bill,  including 
provisions  for  requiring  all  consumer 
credit  to  be  expressed  on  an  annual  per- 
centage rate  basis.  This  includes  revolv- 
ing charge. 

Many  stories  have  come  back  to  me 
Implying  that  the  administration  is  not 
really  very  concerned  about  the  revolving 
charge  Issue  and  would  be  quite  willing 
to  settle  for  the  Senate-passed  bill  on 
truth  in  lending,  which  exempts  revolv- 
ing charge  from  an  annual  percentage 
rate  requirement.  These  stories  do  not 
square  with  what  the  President  told  me, 
what  Betty  Fumess  told  me,  what  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Barr  told  me, 
and  what  ever>'one  eke  in  the  adminis- 
tration who  has  any  responsibility  for 
administration  activity  on  behalf  of  the 
legislation  has  told  me.  So  I  am  going  to 
fight  .on  for  Inclusion  of  revolving 
charge — I  am  going  to  keep  up  this  fight. 

It  Is  good  to  know  that  in  this  effort 
I  also  have  the  expressed  and,  I  believe, 
sincere  support  of  the  bankers,  the  furni- 
ture,   appliance,    hardware,    and    other 
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stores  not  using  revolving  charge,  the  au- 
tomobile dealers,  the  credit  unions,  and 
all  of  those  firms  and  organizations  en- 
gaged in  consumer  credit  transactions 
other  than  revolving  charge  who  have 
advised  my  subcommittee  tliat  the  ex- 
emption for  revolving  charge  in  S.  5  as 
it  passed  the  Senate  constitutes  a  bitterly 
unfair  discrimination  against  them  when 
they  compete  with  the  department  stores 
or  big  mail  order  chains  on  credit  trans- 
actions. 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  ASKS  THE 
CONGRESS  TO  JOIN  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  IN  A  NEW 
ERA  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Marjiand? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  of  America,  once  a  nation 
isolated  from  others  by  two  gi'eat  oceans, 
is  today  a  nation  deeply  Involved  in  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Where  the  first  half  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury witnessed  our  commitments  to  the 
nations  of  Europe,  to  help  preserve  West- 
ern civilization,  culture,  and  enterprise. 
in  the  19o0's  and  1960's  we  have  become 
a  nation  deeply  interested  in  tlie  future, 
development,  and  security  of  the  new 
and  old  countries  of  Asia. 

Therefore,  the  Important  message 
which  President  Johnson  sent  to  the 
Congress  Tuesday  on  the  future  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  is  a  strong 
commitment  to  intelligent  economic  and 
social  progress  for  the  nations  of  South- 
east Asia. 

The  President  has  asked  the  Congress 
to  make  a  pledee — a  pledge  of  S200  mil- 
lion for  special  projects  sponsored  by 
the  Bank  over  the  next  4  years. 

Our  pledge  will  be  a  minority  pledge, 
and  will  only  be  honored  when  the  other 
members  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
subscribe  their  contributions.  No  funds 
will  be  needed  out  of  this  year's  budget. 
In  addition,  whatever  our  contribution, 
it  will  be  available  only  for  the  purchase 
of  U.S.  goods  and  services  for  use  in 
Asia. 

This  Nation  has  always  believed  In  self- 
help  by  other  nations.  We  have  always 
been  willing  to  make  substantial  contri- 
butions to  international  funds  if  there 
was  agreement  from  friends  and  allies 
to  equal  or  go  beyond  the  American  con- 
tribution. We  have  always  stressed  the 
need  for  the  development  of  a  sound 
internal  structure  In  Asian  nations — 
schools,  highways,  a  balanced  economy 
with  jobs,  Industrial  development,  and  so 
forth.  Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  solid  contribution  to  Asian  de- 
velopment through  a  regional  organiza- 
tion which  is  basically  an  Asian  Innova- 
tion. 

I  congratulate  President  Johnson  for 
never  losing  sight  of  basic  social  and 
economic  development  for  Asia,  even 
while  American  troops  are  giving  their 
lives  to  maintain  security  and  independ- 
ence for  one  small  Asian  nation. 


Make  no  mistake  about  It.  The  peoples 
of  Southeast  Asia  know  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  not  just  a  war  for  the  free- 
dom of  one  small,  struggling  country.  It 
Is  a  war  for  the  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence of  all  Southeast  Asian  countries. 

The  people  of  Southeast  Asia  welcome 
the  American  commitment  to  the  Asian 
Development  Bank. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
will,  in  my  opinion,  keep  faith  with 
those  millions  of  struggling  people  by 
approving  President  Johnson's  request 
for  a  new  pledge  of  $200  million  in  spe- 
cial funds  for  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

Today's  Washington  Post  carried  a 
very  sensible  editorial  concerning  this 
proposal,  which  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

A  Chance  To  RECorrp 

With  dismal  inconsistency,  the  Congress 
this  year  has  gone  down  the  line  for  what- 
ever is  needed  in  Vietnam  while  taking  every 
opportunity  to  scuttle  a  foreign  aid  program 
which  is  intended,  in  no  small  part,  to  fore- 
stall future  "Vietnams"  in  Asia  and  else- 
where in  the  world.  It  is  probably  too  late 
now  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  foreign 
aid  this  year.  But  there  is  still  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Congress  to  restore  some  degree 
of  elementary  logic  in  its  approach  to  the 
underdeveloped  world.  It  can  do  so  by  giv- 
ing early  and  favorable  consideration  to  yes- 
terday's welcome  proposal  by  President  John- 
son for  a  $200  million  United  States  con- 
tribution to  new  Special  Funds  planned  for 
the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

The  ADB,  to  begin  with,  is  a  sensible  in- 
stitution, est.iibllshed  at  our  urging,  but 
With  genuine  Asian  effort  and  initiative. 
Our  share  of  the  c.ipital  is  a  modest  20  per 
cent,  the  same  as  Japan's.  Management  is 
m  Asian  hands,  where  it  belongs.  The  ADB 
is  also  a  sound  Institution.  Like  the  vener- 
able and  respected  World  Bank,  its  standards 
for  projects  promise  to  be  high;  It-  Insist- 
ence on  responsible  self-help  by  recipients 
promises  to  be  strict;  its  terms  for  loans  from 
Its  regular  $1  billion  capital  promise  to  be 
business-like. 

But  also  like  the  World  Bank,  which  has 
a  more  lenient-lending  offshoot  called  the 
International  Development  Association,  the 
ADB  needs  money  for  longer-term  loans  at 
lower  interest  rates  to  cover  the  needs  of  its 
members  for  projects  such  as  roads  and 
schools  which  do  not  yield  a  rapid  return  on 
investment.  These  are  the  needs  which  the 
Special  Funds  are  designed  to  meet  and  the 
American  contribution  of  S200  million,  to  be 
spread  over  four  years.  Is  a  minority  share 
of  the  total  to  be  raised,  as  well  as  a  rela- 
tively modest  sum. 

Ssnator  Fulbright  has  promised  early  Sen- 
ate hearings  and  passage  this  year  is  In  order 
on  several  counts.  For  one,  the  ADB  refiects 
not  only  a  pr  iseworthy  Asian  initiative  but 
an  encouraging  trend  towards  an  Asian  sense 
of  regional  responsibility,  measurable  in  a 
wide  range  of  mutual  "self-help  "  measures 
taken  recently  by  various  groups  of  Asian 
nations  In  the  fields  of  education,  health, 
transportation,  and  economic  development 
Progress  in  harnessing  Southeast  Asia's  Me- 
kong River  basin  is  a  striking  example. 

The  ADB  and  Its  Special  Funds  also  mark 
a  useful  step  towards  "multllateralizatlon" 
of  foreign  aid,  which  puts  a  premium  on  col- 
lective, cooperative  undertakings  rather  than 
strictly  bilateral  assistance  with  all  the  po- 
litical complications  it  entails.  Significantly, 
in  his  message  to  Congress  yesterday,  the 
President  cited  the  ADB  Special  Funds  as 
"an  example  of  multilateral  assistance  that 
we  fervently  hope  will  be  followed  increas- 
ingly in  the  years  ahead  In  Asia  and  through- 
out the  developing  world" 

Finally,    as   the    President   also   observed: 


"Lasting  peace  in  Asia  requires  much  more 
than  resistance  to  armed  aggression.  Peace 
will  come  to  stay  when  despair  gives  way  to 
hope,  when  insurrection  gives  way  to  peace- 
ful opportunity  .  .  ." 

There  Is  little  logic  in  a  policy  of  resisting 
aggression  in  one  small  Asian  land  at  what- 
ever cost  while  denying  what  Is  urgently 
needed  to  counter  the  despair  and  hunger 
and  poverty  which  feed  the  fires  of  insurrec- 
tion in  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Asia  and  in  a 
very  significant  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 


DEFENSIVE  DRIVING  IS  A  FULL- 
TIME JOB 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  mj'  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mar\iand? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  all 
know  of  my  longstanding  interest  in  traf- 
fic safety  and  my  efforts  to  find  ways  to 
reduce  the  slaughter  on  our  Nation's 
streets  and  highways.  This  interest  goes 
back  12  years  when  I  sponsored  a  resolu- 
tion to  establish  a  Special  Committee  on 
Traffic  Safety. 

Just  last  year,  as  a  result  of  extensive 
hearings  my  committee  reported,  and  the 
Congress  passed,  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Standards  Act  of  1966.  The  hear- 
ings underscored  what  we  already 
knew — mechanical  failure  contribute  to 
only  a  small  percentage  of  traffic  acci- 
dent.s;  it  is  still  the  "nut  behind  the 
wheel"  who  is  the  chief  offender. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
driver  attitudes  and  the  need  for  in- 
creased driver  education  programs.  I 
would  hke  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember Message  Register,  a  newspaper 
for  telephone  employees  m  the  St-ate  of 
Maiyland.  The  article,  written  by  Col. 
Robert  J.  Lally.  the  superintendent  of 
the  Marv'la nd  State  Police,  is  entitled 
"Defensive  Driving  is  a  Full-Time  Job". 

He  emphasizes  the  need  for  the  "selfish 
approach"  when  a  driver  gets  into  an 
automobile,  "selfish  from  the  standpoint 
that  each  driver  sets  up  an  effective  de- 
fense" against  all  the  hazards  of  mod- 
ern driving. 

Chief  Lally's  words  are  particularly 
Important  because  of  his  30  years'  ex- 
perience in  law  enforcement,  first  with 
the  FBI  and  then  as  chief  of  the  Balti- 
more County  Police  Bureau. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  place  the 
text  of  the  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Defensive  DBr\'rNC  Is  a  Pttll-Time  Job 
( By  Col.  Robert  J.  Lally ) 

In  1899  the  first  motor  vehicle  death  was 
recorded  when  Mr.  H.  H.  BlUs.  upon  stepping 
from  a  trolley  car  In  New  York  City,  turned 
to  assist  a  womaj:  alighting  from  the  same 
car  and  was  struck  and  killed  by  an  electric 
cab. 

Thus,  unwittingly,  man  had  tmleashed  a 
massive  and  progressive  means  of  human 
extermination  and  destruction  of  property 
perhaps  second  In  potential  only  to  the  atom 
bomb. 

During  its  relatively  short  existence,  the 
automobile  has  taken  the  lives  of  over  one 
and  one-half  million  people.  This  figure  be- 
comes all  the  more  shocking  when  one  con- 
siders that  all  armed  conflicts  from  the  R«v- 
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olutlonary  War  to  the  present  Vietnam  ac- 
tion have  claimed  the  lives  of  604.000  Ameri- 
cana, certainly  a  small  figure  In  comparison. 
Some  49.000  people  met  death  on  our  high- 
ways in  1965.  and  last  year,  of  the  107,000 
people  killed  In  all  typee  of  accidents.  44 
per  cent  died  as  a  result  of  Injuries  inflicted 
on  our  streets  and  highways. 

Besides  the  human  ca«t  of  death,  suffering 
and  grief,  there  Is  yet  another  cost  to  society 
embodied  in  traffic  accident  statistics.  I  refer 
to  the  economic  coet  for  which.  In  1965,  the 
automobile  was  assessed  a  sum  of  $5.8  bil- 
lion In  wage  losses,  medical  expenses  and 
overhead  cost  of  Insurance.  Officials  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  have  concluded  that 
•the  estimable  direct  loss  from  traffic  acci- 
dents every  year  almost  equals  the  state's 
annual  Investment  In  the  public  school  sys- 
tem for  one  million  students." 

DEATH  DRIVEES 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  calls  one 
segment  of  today's  98  million  licensed  op- 
erators 'death  drivers  "  Hoover  states  that 
"in  terms  of  the  terrible  toll  he  exacts,  the 
death  driver — with  reason  and  conscience 
blinded  by  intoxicants,  lust  for  speed  or 
utter  disdain  for  traffic  laws — can  Indeed  be 
classed  as  today's  Public  Enemy  Number 
One." 

But  there  Is  still  another  type  of  driver 
who  probably  poses  a  far  greater  threat  to 
public  safety  with  an  equally  devastating 
effect.  I  refer  to  the  average  motorist  whose 
Intention  Is  not  to  deliberately  violate  the 
law,  but  because  of  preoccupation,  mild  In- 
difference to  laws  and  safe  driving  practices, 
or  an  "it-can't-happen-to-me"  attitude 
risks  leaving  for  an  appointment  10  or  15 
minutes  late,  drives  while  fatigued,  or  per- 
mits some  pressing  problem  to  divert  his 
full  attention  from  the  Immediate  task  at 
hand — controlling   the   automobile. 

This  Individual  obviously  has  not  learned 
about  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most 
Interesting,  sound  and  clear-cut  approaches 
a  person  can  employ  to  minimize  his  chances 
of  being  Involved  in  an  accident.  One  might 
say  It  Is  a  selfish  approach — selfish  from  the 
standpoint  that  each  driver  sets  up  an  ef- 
fective defense  against  various  hazards  of 
modem  driving — natural,  man-made  and 
human  error  hazards. 

I'm  sure  you  all  know  this  approach.  It's 
called  "Defensive  Driving."  It  means  that 
you  get  into  your  automobile  In  the  right 
frame  of  mind,  plan  your  route,  and  then 
embark  with  a  determination  that  you  will 
reach  your  destination  safely. 

To  accomplish  this  you  must  remain  alert 
and  compensate  for  physical  conditions  and 
most  of  all  for  other  drivers  who.  through 
Ignorance,  neglect,  arrogance  or  forgetful- 
ness,  ftill  to  comply  with  the  traffic  laws.  You 
must  be  willing  to  accept  the  seat  belt  as  a 
time-tested  device  In  minimizing  injuries, 
and  you  must  accept  traffic  laws  and  enforce- 
ment efforts  as  a  means  of  controlling  mass 
behavior  on  highways. 

A    FULL-TtME    JOB 

Defensive  Driving  Is  "getting  the  big  pic- 
ture." This  means  being  alert  to  what  is 
taking  place  Immediately  In  front  of  you. 
to  the  left  and  right,  and  up  ahead  at  the 
next  Intersection.  You  must  anticipate  the 
movement  of  other  vehicles  and  pedestrians. 

Defensive  Driving  is  a  full-time  Job.  You 
can't  afford  to  let  your  mind  wander.  To  do 
so  could  be  fatal.  I  recall  a  survey  made  In 
one  city  by  a  company  which  was  puzzled  by 
a  rising  fleet  accident  rate.  Through  the  sur- 
vey the  company  found  that  the  most  ener- 
getic salesmen  had  contributed  to  a  dlspro- 
fxjrtlonate  share  of  the  company's  accident 
rate.  Why?  It's  not  hard  to  understand.  Be- 
cause of  their  lust  for  sales,  these  go-gettera 
were  planning  their  sales  approach  while 
enroute  to  their  next  place  of  buslneae.  Their 
mlnda  were  on  their  customers  and  not  on 
the  road. 

We  all  have  a  substantial  stake  In  the  safe 


movement  of  traffic  on  our  highways.  To 
date.  Governor  Agnew  has  made  considerable 
progress  with  the  Legislature  In  bringing  our 
laws  In  closer  conformity  to  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966.  He  will  continue 
to  submit,  among  others,  proposals  for  a  sys- 
tem of  periodic  motor  vehicle  Inspection,  an 
Implied  consent  law,  and  re-examlnatlon  of 
drivers  65  years  of  age  and  older. 

States  and  local  sub-dlvlslons  can  provide 
the  best  calibre  of  men  In  law  enforcement 
and  place  at  their  disposal  the  latest  In 
equipment.  But  In  the  end,  the  success  of 
any  traffic  program — state  or  nationwide — Is 
dependent  upon  the  attitude  of  you  the 
driver. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  C.  &  P. 
Telephone  Co.  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
program  to  encourage  safe  driving.  In 
this  connection.  I  would  like  to  insert  an- 
other article  from  the  same  newspaper 
which  lists  those  employees  of  the  com- 
pany in  Maryland  who  have  received 
safe  driving  awards: 

Safe  Dhivino  Awards  Given 

As  It  Is  to  all  Bell  System  employees, 
"Safety"  Is  more  than  Just  a  word  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  C.  it  P.  Telephone  Com- 
pany of  Maryland.  It  Is  the  objective  of  the 
System  to  motivate  employees  to  take  stock 
of  their  attitudes  toward  driving  and  traffic 
safety — to  help  them  become  defensive 
drivers. 

In  recognition  of  outstanding  driving  rec- 
ords, the  Maryland  Company  presents  em- 
ployees with  Safe  Driving  Awards,  citing  their 
defensive  driving  skills. 

In  Baltimore,  awards  have  been  presented 
by  Jack  Dubarr  and  BUI  Smith  to  coin  box 
employees  James  Berry.  Prank  Davis,  Arkley 
Johnson.  Bernle  Lewis,  Jim  Murray.  Jim 
Perry.  Ken  Roberts.  Bob  Schnell,  Henry  Shen- 
ton,  and  Jerome  Strube,  who  has  a  30-year 
safe  driving  record. 

WESTERN     MARYLANB    WINNERS 

William  Barnes,  Carlyle  Dickens.  Frank 
Eberly.  Holmes  Haller.  Don  Hamburg.  Jack 
Harshman.  Ray  Hoffman,  Roger  Houpt,  Frank 
Jones.  Harry  Keadle.  Dave  Martin,  David  A. 
Maugans,  Don  Rldenour,  Melvln  Rltz,  Harry 
Rogers.  Larry  Shlfflett  and  Joe  Weaver  of  the 
Western  Maryland  Division  also  received 
awards  for  their  safe  driving  skills. 

In  the  Annapolis  District,  plant  manager 
Robert  Mattel  presented  awards  to  Claude 
Guy.  Benjamin  Swann.  John  Mattlngly  and 
Arthur  Goode  for  their  outstanding  records. 

WOMEN    DRIVERS 

Seventeen  ladles  were  recognized  for  their 
outstanding  safe  driving  records.  The  records 
of  Helen  Bopp.  Ruth  Hockett  and  Doris  Par- 
sons, commercial;  Rosemarle  Brandt,  comp- 
trollers department;  Mary  K.  Ripple,  execu- 
tive; Mildred  Baxter,  marketing;  EmlUa  Rob- 
bins  and  Frances  Vlckers,  plant;  and  Mar- 
garet Colllson.  Mary  Doermer.  Martha  Hedges, 
Virginia  Morton,  Adele  Rider,  Ethel  Rless, 
Thelma  Smith.  Bemlce  Staley  and  Barbara 
Williams,  traffic,  represent  160  years  of  safe 
driving. 

A  JOB  CORPSMAN  WRITES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come the  popular  thing  In  some  quarters 
to  attack  the  war  on  poverty  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  at  every 
turn.  The  result  is  often  criticism  that  Is 
both  completely  undeserved  and  patently 


fabricated,  presenting  a  totally  distorted 
picture  of  the  fight  against  poverty. 

Columnist  Lou  Panos,  who  writes  for 
the  Baltimore  Sun  recently  printed  a 
letter  from  a  young  Job  Corps  graduate 
that  I  think  deserves  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  It  gives  a  true  picture  of 
what  OEO  is  doing  to  help  Americans  not 
so  fortunate  as  we. 

The  young  man,  19-year-old  James 
Fleming,  received  training  in  welding  un- 
der the  Job  Corps.  He  learned  a  trade, 
gained  motivation  and  self-confidence, 
and  is  now  earning  more  than  $3  an  hour 
at  his  welding  job.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  place  his  letter,  as  it  appeared 
in  Panos'  column,  Inside  Baltimore,  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Job  Corpsman  Writes 

The  folks  who  run  the  Job  Corps  and  other 
anti-poverty  groups  come  In  for  at  least  their 
share  of  raps.  Including  an  occasionally  bad 
one. 

So  It  seems  only  fitting  to  toss  them  a 
bouquet  when  they  obviously  rate  one,  like 
this. 

It's  in  a  letter  from  19-year-old  James 
Fleming,  formerly  of  2401  Dorton  court  In 
Westport. 

He  writes  from  the  Gary  Training  Center 
of  the  corps,  In  San  Marcos.  Texas: 

".  .  .1  will  like  to  extend  my  gratitude  to 
all  the  staff  members  that  helped  along  in 
my  trade,  because  I  must  admit  that  at  first 
it  seemed  like  an  impossible  task  for  me. 

"But,  however,  with  your  help  I  finally 
overcome  It  and  now  I'm  a  welder  at  Avon- 
dale  Shipyard  In  New  Orleans,  La. 

"My  starting  salary  there  was  $3.02  an 
hour.  So.  you  see.  I'm  not  doing  too  bad,  and 
I  owe  It  ail  to  the  founder  of  Job  Corps  and 
also  the  people  like  you  that  make  It  pos- 
sible for  me  and  other  corpsmen. 

"Well,  I'm  enclosing  this  letter  ...  in  order 
that  you  might  put  It  in  the  dally  newspaper 
because  there're  so  many  of  my  friends  backs 
home  that  don't  know  the  real  meaning  of 
Job  Corps  or  how  It  ticks,  but  if  they  could 
see  me  now  I  believe  that  they  will  also  see 
the  many  opportunity  that  He  ahead  for  them 
If  only  they  would  make  the  first  step  up 
the  ladder.  .  .  ." 

There's  a  post-script  asking  that  the  cost 
of  publishing  the  letter  be  billed  to  Its  writer. 

No  charge,  Mr.  Fleming. 

Due  to  this  tendency  to  criticize  the 
OEO,  many  of  the  excellent  antipoverty 
projects  in  Baltimore,  as  in  other  cities 
across  the  Nation,  face  extinction  or  an 
uncertain  future. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation,  we  have  offered  opportunity  and 
hope  to  the  poor.  But  what  we  give  with 
one  hand,  we  cannot  take  away  with  the 
other.  The  moneys  expended  so  far  by 
OEO  have  barely  scratched  the  surface — 
Detroit  receives  only  14  percent  of  its 
expressed  need,  Hartford  only  6  percent, 
New  York  10  percent,  Atlanta  21  percent, 
and  Baltimore  10  percent. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  violence  and  law- 
lessness which  have  erupted  In  cities 
across  the  land  but  I  am  equally  opposed 
to  conditions  in  America  which  produce 
the  violence,  such  as  joblessness,  inde- 
cent housing,  raw  differences  between 
justice,  health  and  convenience  for  the 
poor  and  the  rest  of  America.  These  are 
the  ingredients  of  a  riot  to  which  I  am 
unalterably  opposed. 

The  program  has  been  successful;  of 
this  there  is  no  doubt.  Many  articles  have 
appeared  in  the  press,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  regarding  the  Imperfections  of 
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the  OEO  program  but  very  few  have  ap- 
peared to  show  the  good  that  is  being 
accomplished. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  which 
appeared  on  September  14  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun  indicating  the  need  to  continue 
these  very  worthwhile  projects.  My  office 
was  directly  involved  in  re-funding  ef- 
forts for  Operation  Reason  in  Baltimore 
last  Januarj'  and  more  recently  with  try- 
ing to  find  the  funds  to  continue  Oper- 
ation Champ  for  the  next  9  months. 

The  article  follows: 
Fi.v.\NCE   Plagvf.s   Poverty    Flans — Services 

Center  Is  L."iTest  To  Go  Broke  as  Success 
(By  Stephen  J.  Lyntoni 

Neither  local  governments  nor  the  Federal 
antl-poverty  administration  has  offered  a 
satisfactory  means  of  providing  long-term 
financing  for  successful  antl-poverty  pilot 
projects.  Baltimore's  antl-poverty  director 
said  yesterday. 

"It's  a  chronic  problem,  and  of  course  it 
provides  all  kinds  of  administrative  head- 
aches and  morale  problems,"  Parren  J. 
Mitchell,  the  Community  Action  Agency  di- 
rector, noted. 

Mr.  Mitchell  made  the  statement  after  an 
announcement  Tuesday  night  that  one  more 
experimental  antl-poverty  project — the 
Emergency  Services  Center — would  soon  run 
out  of  money  and  had  no  Immediate  source 
of  renewed  financing. 

At  least  three  other  antl-poverty  projects 
have  faced  similar  financial  crises  this  year — 
one  of  them  twice.  Another  project  may  be 
in  difficulties  next  summer. 

And  at  least  two  other  projects  which  help 
the  poor  but  which  are  not  governed  by  the 
city  antl-poverty  agency  have  complained 
of  financial  dilemmas  this  year. 

Mr.  M:ichell  has  made  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions of  ways  to  avoid  these  financial 
difficulties — including  one  he  made  at  a 
meeting  last  week  with  Senator  Tydings  (D., 
Md.),  Mayor  McKeldln.  Thomas  J.  D'Alesan- 
dro  3d,  the  City  Council  president,  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  Governor  Agnew — to  the  ef- 
fect that  interested  Government  officials  or 
private  business  men  form  boards  to  oversee 
the  economics  of  antl-poverty  projects. 

TWO-TEAR    financing    PROPOSED 

Mr.  Mitchell  WTOte  in  June  to  the  Federal 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  to  the 
national  Conference  of  Mayors  to  recommend 
that  anti-poverty  projects  be  financed  on  a 
two-year  rather  than  a  one-year  basis.  "We 
did  not  get  any  resp>onse  or  reaction  from  the 
OEO  to  this."  he  noted. 

Mr.  Mitchell  also  suggested  that.  In  many 
instances,  local  government  agencies  ought  to 
assume  the  financial  burdens  for  successful 
antl-poverty  projects  which  fall  within  their 
general  pur-.-lew. 

The  announcement  of  the  financial  dilem- 
ma confronted  by  the  Emergency  Services 
Center  was  typical  of  problems  faced  by  other 
antl-poverty  pilot  projects. 

SHELTER    AND    FOOD 

The  center,  which  provides  emergency 
shelter  and  food  to  destitute  families,  will 
run  out  of  money  November  30. 

The  State  Welfare  Department  Is  expected 
to  Include  the  center  in  Its  budget  for  the 
year  beginning  July  1.  1968.  But  no  money  Is 
now  available  to  oj>erate  the  program  from 
December  1  to  next  June  30. 

Similarly,  Government  officials  are  now 
seeking  funds  to  operate  the  Operation 
Champ  recreation  program  during  the  winter 
months.  A  meeting  on  the  question  with 
Governor  Agnew  has  been  called  for  1:45 
P.M.  today.  Operation  Champ  was  In  similar 
financial  distress  last  spring. 
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OPERATION    HEASON    RALLIED 

Operation  Reason,  a  program  of  services 
to  the  elderly,  battled  last  spring  to  gain  a 
renewal  of  Its  budget.  Its  clients — some  In 
wheel  chairs  and  on  crutches — conducted  a 
rally  in  Baltimore  and  a  demonstration  In 
Washington. 

The  Small  Business  Development  Center. 
which  provides  low-Interest  long-term  loans 
to  low-income  entrej  reneurs.  carried  on  long 
negotiations  last  spring  with  the  OEO.  which 
finally  made  a  national  exception  of  the 
program   and   renewed   its   budget. 

The  Street  Club  Workers  Project,  a  recrea- 
tion program,  may  face  an  emergency  when 
its  funds  end  next  July  1.  The  city  antl- 
poverty  commission  is  studying  the  problem. 
Mr.  Mitchell  suggests  that  the  city  Bureau 
of  Recreation  may  adopt  the  project. 

HOMES    FOR    ADOLESCENT    CiRLS 

The  Group  Homes  for  Adolescent  Girls— a 
program  for  maladjusted  girls  which  Is  not 
specifically  an  anti-poverty  project — ran  out 
of  funds  this  summer.  It  was  permitted  to 
continue  after  June  30  on  a  much-reduced 
budget  provided  by  the  State  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene  and  the  Welfare  Department. 

The  city's  ball  bond  project,  which  Is  now 
operated  by  V'olunteers  In  Service  to  America, 
has  similarly  been  searching  for  a  new  source 
of  funds.  VISTA  wants  to  stop  operating  the 
project.  The  city  antl-poverty  agency  would 
like  to  adopt  It  under  separate  OEO  funds. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    TWO    LEADERS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Frank  Boykin 
has  been  av.ay  from  our  midst  for  a 
number  of  years.  However,  the  memory 
of  Frank  Boykin  lives  strong  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  those  who  were  privileged 
to  serve  with  him.  He  was  a  great  Con- 
gressman, who  ably  represented  Ala- 
bama and  the  Nation.  He  and  his  sweet 
and  lovely  wife.  Ocllo.  are  indeed  among 
the  very  finest  of  people.  Frank  is  a  big 
man  physically  and  a  big  man  menially, 
but  his  heart  is  the  biggest  thing  about 
him.  Recently  he  sent  to  me  an  article 
about  Ed  Ball,  outstanding  Florida  in- 
dustrialist, and  Frank's  good  friend  of 
many  years.  It  was  Frank's  thought  that 
this  article,  which  reveals  an  important 
side  of  Ed  Ball,  should  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  Ed  Ball's 
achievements  are  indeed  monumental 
and  these  things  should  be  better  known. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  Frank  Boykin's 
letter,  which  is  so  typical  of  the  man, 
would  also  make  fascinating  reading.  Ac- 
cordinglj-.  I  submit  both: 

Tensaw  Land  &  Timber  Co..  Inc.. 

Mobile,  Ala..  September  22,  1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Slkis. 
The   Sam   Raybum   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Bob:  Referring  to  our  conversa- 
tion over  the  telephone  Wednesday  about 
our  beloved  friend.  Ed  Ball,  I  think  this  is  a 
great  article,  but  not  good  enough,  and  as  I 
suggested  to  you.  I  think  it  should  go  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  so  a  lot  of  people  could 
know  about  what  this  great  American  has 
done,  for  the  things  he  has  done  have  helped 
and  are  helping  all  mankind. 
So  many  people  are  always  asking  me  to  ask 


Ed  Ball  to  give  something  for  some  cause. 
I  have  never  asked  him  yet.  and  never  intend 
to,  because  I  know  what  he  has  to  go  through 
down  there,  and  a  man  has  to  give  at  home. 
like  you  do  down  In  Crestvlew  and  I  do  here. 
I  was  with  Ed  Ball  in  Jacksonville  several 
years  ago  when  somebody  was  asking  him 
for  some  money,  and  he  gave  them  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  school  In 
Tallahassee.  I  remember  what  Ed  said.  He 
said:  "If  you  publicize  this  or  tell  anybody 
that  I  made  a  donation  to  this  school,  I  will 
countermand  the  order." 

Anyway,  when  an  article  came  out  that 
your  friend  and  my  friend  was  giving  away 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  day.  it  just  thrilled 
me  and  thrilled  me,  and  I  wanted  everybody 
to  know  about  It.  especially  the  peop'.e  In 
Washington,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  ycu  to 
put  this  article  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
so  It  will  go  to  every  library  in  America.  Then 
I  want  copies  to  send  them  to  two  of  Ed 
Ball's  secretaries,  who  have  been  with  him 
a  lifetime  and  they  are  wonderful  women. 
They,  like  Ed,  Just  work  day  and  night.  They 
are  always  on  the  Job  and  so  loyal  to  him.  Of 
cour.>;e.  in  my  book  loyalty  is  one  of  the 
greatest  things  on  earth. 

Ed  and  I  are  about  the  same  age.  I  think  I 
am  two  years  older  than  Ed — and  how  good 
the  Lord  has  been  to  us!  Just  to  think  oJ  it — 
we  can  stlU  shoot  and  shoot  good  and  both 
of  us  shoot  without  glasses.  I  must  tell  you 
of  an  Instance  that  happened  last  year.  Ed 
and  I  were  sitting  In  a  blind  up  at  Mcintosh, 
Alabama,  on  the  Tomblgbee  River.  We  were 
waiting  for  the  turkeys  to  come  up.  We  had 
Bee  Watson  with  us.  Bee  Watson,  as  you 
know,  has  been  with  us  always,  and  on  the 
lOlh  of  July  he  had  been  there  with  us  58 
years  taking  care  of  the  hunting  lodge  and 
taking  care  of  the  wonderful  hotinds  that  we 
have  there.  At  one  time  we  had  94  hounds. 
Also,  he  looks  after  the  game  every  day.  We 
grow  feed  for  our  game  every  day  of  the  year. 
Of  course,  we  feed  them  more  in  the  winter- 
time when  the  frost  has  killed  the  natural 
food  than  we  do  at  other  times. 

Well.  Ed  and  I  were  sitting  there  waiting, 
and  I  thought  we  had  waited  long  enough: 
so  I  said:  "Ed.  let's  go.  If  the  game  won't 
come  to  us.  we  will  try  to  go  to  them."  He 
said:  "No.  let's  give  them  fifteen  more  min- 
utes, and  we  did.  In  about  five  minutes  here 
they  came.  I  think  there  were  about  fifty 
gobblers  In  the  drove,  and  the  deer  were 
already  there  right  In  front  of  ue.  but  we 
weren't  shooting  deer;  we  wanted  the  gob- 
blers— not  little  ones  either,  but  the  big  ones, 
like  you  always  kill.  Well.  Ed  whispered  to 
me  and  said-  "FYank.  you  take  the  left  and 
I'll  take  the  right:  count  three  and  then  we 
will  shoot."  Well,  we  waited  until  they  got 
within  about  40  or  50  yards  of  us.  and  one  of 
us  counted  three  and  down  they  went.  Then, 
as  they  flew  over.  Ed  Ball  shot  another  one, 
but  at  that  first  shot  he  killed  a  deer  and  a 
turkey,  too.  I  killed  one  gobbler.  Our  two 
turkeys  weighed  over  20  pounds  each  So. 
Bee  said  when  he  heard  us  shooting  and  came 
down  to  pick  us  up — "Captain  FYank.  Mr.  Ed 
has  done  killed  more  turkeys  than  he  can 
tote."  Well,  he  did;  he  had  a  buck  and  two 
gobblers,  and  I  had  one  gobbler  that  was  a 
beauty.  I  never  saw  such  a  beard  In  my  life. 
Well,  of  course,   we   were  very,  very  happy. 

I'll  tell  you — when  Ed  Ball  went  down  with 
hiB  brother-in-law,  Alfred  1.  duPont.  who 
married  Ed's  marvelous,  beautiful  sister.  Jes- 
sie Ball  duPont.  It  was  a  great  thing  for 
Florida.  Ed  made  the  State  double  and  triple 
Its  progress  and  It  Is  still  going  that  way. 
He  took  railroads  that  were  broke  and  made 
them  blossom  like  a  rose  and  pay  the  first 
dividend  they  have  paid  since  you  and  I  can 
remember.  He  has  two  railroads:  he  has  aU 
sorts  of  buildings  and  Investments,  hotels 
and  motels:  he  has  one  million  acres  of  the 
finest  land  in  Florida.  Including  all  kinds  of 
land,  with  waterfrontage  In  every  county  of 
the  great  State  of  Florida.  He  haJs  the  finest 
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papermlU  business  In  the  world,  that  reaches 
from  one  end  of  this  nation  to  the  other, 
then  clear  on  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  and  a 
few  more  of  us  own  a  very  beautiful  castle 
together. 

Well,  everybody  that  knows  Ed  Ball  Uke 
jrou  and  I  do  appreciates  him,  and  more  of 
them  win  know  him  after  this.  People  have 
been  told  that  Ed  Ball  wouldn't  give  anybody 
the  sweat  off  of  his  brow,  but  this  article  tells 
the  true  story.  I  know  of  no  other  man  on 
earth  who  gives  away  ten  thousand  dollars 
every  day.  I  don't  know  who  wrote  this 
article,  but  It  Is  wonderful  and  it  will  mean 
much  to  our  friends,  and  I  think  the  people 
should  know,  who  did  not  know  before,  what 
Ed  Ball  has  done  and  Is  doing  for  wonderful 
people  In  many,  many  places  all  over  this 
land.  He  not  only  helps  people  In  Florida, 
but  he  helps  people  Just  everywhere  he  goes. 
Jvat  think — he  haa  34  banks  and  has  had 
to  fight  his  Government  and  the  labor 
unions,  too.  He  Is  about  the  only  man  on 
earth.  I  think,  that  could  do  It.  I  think  It 
would  teke  the  Good  Lord  Himself  to  do 
what  our  beloved  friend,  Ed  Ball,  has  done 
and  la  doing.  Aren't  we  proud  of  him,  and 
wont  we  celebrate  this  fall  when  we  meet 
at  the  hunting  lodge  at  Mcintosh,  where 
"Everything  Is  made  for  love",  and  where 
we  wlU  all  get  together  and  get  the  big 
bucks. 

Ed  Ball  Is  a  man  who  works  while  so  many 
other  men  play.  Ed  Ball  Is  a  man  who  can 
laugh    at    problems    which    would    make   so 
many  other  men  cry.  Everybody  thinks  he 
Is  hard-boiled.  He  has  to  make  out  like  he 
\3  to  keep  people  from  taking  everything  on 
earth  he  has,  but  Ed  Ball  has  a  heart  of  gold 
and  sliver,  too.  I  have  visited  the  Ball  home 
In  Virginia.  It  Is  a  wonderful  old  heavenly 
place — almoet  within  sight  of  the  great  home 
of  Mary  Ball,  the  mother  of  our  own  George 
Washington.   The   Balls   lived   only    a   short 
distance  from  the  home  of  the  Washlngtons. 
Ed  Ball.  In  my  Judgment,  has  fought  for 
what  Is  right.  He  has  fought  for  what  Is  right 
Just  like  George  Washington,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Stonewall  Jackson  and  our  own  Robert 
E.  Lee.  He  has  dedicated  his  very  life  to  the 
development  of  his  State — and  not  only  to 
the  great  development  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida,  but  all  over  this  nation — even   in  his 
beloved  Ireland,  where  he  has  a  great   de- 
velopment that  means  much  to  those  people 
there.  I  mentioned  that  he  and  a  few  more 
of  us  have  a  very  beautiful  old  castle  In  Ire- 
land. There  has  been  a  castle  on  this  spot  for 
a  thousand  years,  and  Ed  Ball  has  built  him- 
self a  little  cottage  off  to  one  side.  He  hasn't 
had  time  to  spend  more  than  a  dozen  days 
at  this  wonderful  spot  that  he  made  blossom 
like  a  rose.  My  wife,  our  daughter.  Prances, 
our   son.    Jack,    and    my    cousin.    Charlotte 
Boykin  Carlson,  and  I  flew  over  to  Ireland 
and  spent  the  day  at  the  castle.  What  a  won- 
derful, peaceful  day  It  was,  and  they  say  It 
has  the   finest  fishing  In  the  world.   If  we 
could  get  Ed  to  take  Just  a  little  reet.  I  be- 
lieve It  would  make  him  live  years  longer, 
and  he  could  stay  here  on  e.irth  where  he  Is 
really   and   truly   In   partnerships   with    the 
Good  Lord  In  doing  things  that  make  peo- 
ple happy — men,  women  and  little  children. 
Mrs.   Jessie   Ball   duPont,  who   Is  a  saint, 
lives  In  Wilmington.  Delaware,  where  she  has 
a  tremendous  home  that  she  has  turned  over 
to  crippled  children.  The  last  time  I  talked 
to  Ed  about  this,  she  had  nearly  two  thou- 
sand crippled  children  there.  She  gives  all  of 
her   wonderful   time   to  this.   She.   like   her 
famous  brother,  has  a  brilliant  brain  and  a 
world  of  energy,  and  she  gives  all  to  these 
crippled   children.   Think   of    what   a   great 
thing  It  Is  to  help  crippled  children. 

There  la  hardly  anything  worthwhile  that 
Ed  Ball  has  not  done.  He  has  not  only  de- 
veloped wonderful  farma.  but  shipyards,  saw- 
mills, dry  kilns,  planing  mills,  and  paper- 
mills.  Of  course,  the  papermlU  Is  such  a 
wonderful  thing,  and  they  Just  take  care 
of  the  timber  that  we  used  to  throw  away 
in  the   old  days,   where   we   only  saved  the 


first  cut  off  the  log.  We  got  what  we  called 
the  "butt-log"  and  let  the  rest  go  to  waste. 
Now  they  are  taking  all  of  the  log.  They 
take  off  the  first  cut  for  logs  that  they  saw 
Into  lumber,  or  for  piling,  then  what  Is  left 
for  paper.  They  even  use  the  limbs,  and  If 
they  don't  watch  out,  Ed  Ball  will  find  a  way 
to  use  the  straw  on  these  beautiful  pines. 
He  has  hotels — some  of  the  finest  In  the 
country.  I  believe  he  sold  the  Edgewater  Gulf 
Hotel  at  Gulfport  and  Blloxl,  Mississippi. 
What  a  wonderful  place  It  was.  It  was  In 
bad  shape,  but  he  got  It  going  right,  and 
then  turned  it  over  to  somebody  else.  Then, 
he  had  another  hotel,  where  I  have  stayed 
many  times,  at  Gulfport.  Also,  golf  courses 
and  motels.  But  think  of  It — 34  banks — and 
these  banks  are  In  places  where  they  could 
help  the  farmers,  the  sawmill  people  and 
Just  everybody. 

Nobody  will  ever  know  how  much  he  has 
helped  the  citrus  Industry  In  Florida,  and 
he  loves  it.  He  loves  anything  that  produces 
and  will  help  the  people  in  this  weary  old 
world,  and  I  know  of  nothing  that  he  Is  not 
In.  Here  in  Alabama  he  has  one  of  the  finest 
box  factories  In  the  country.  He  has  them 
In  Dallas,  Texas;  he  has  them  In  Kansas;  he 
has  them  in  many,  many  states — I  think.  In 
practically  every  state  In  the  union;  from 
the  capital  of  Florida  to  Dublin.  Ireland,  Ed 
Ball  has  a  complex  of  papermiUs  and  box 
mills. 

He  has  a  beautiful  cattle  business.  One  of 
his  offices  Is  out  In  the  country;  out  from 
Tallahassee,  where  he  has  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  the  most  beautiful  cattle  I  have 
ever  seen  In  my  life;  and  he  has  good  men 
helping  him.  On  what  he  calls  his  farm  there 
he  has  eighteen  lakes — not  man-made  lakes — 
the  Lord  made  these;  and  I  believe  he  has 
more  wild  geese  there  than  any  other  place 
on  earth.  He  has  been  protecting  the  geese 
there — fencing  the  place  to  prevent  the  peo- 
ple from  killing  them— and  feeding  them 
for  about  25  years.  After  the  geese  found  that 
they  were  protected  there,  they  must  have 
brought  all  of  their  klnfolks.  I  think  they 
had  something  Uke  25,000  there  last  year. 
He  has  never  allowed  a  human  to  kill  one 
of  his  geese,  and  when  the  crippled  ones 
make  It  in  there  and  drop  down  in  his  lake, 
he  has  his  people  to  pick  them  up  and  take 
care  of  them  until  they  get  well.  Many  of 
the  geese  like  It  so  well  that  they  don't  re- 
turn to  the  cold  climates,  but  Just  stay  down 
In  wonderful  Florida  with  Ed  Ball  and  his 
people. 

Again  I  would  Uke  to  say  that  my  beloved 
friend  and  associate.  Ed  Ball,  does  more  good 
things  u-ell  than  any  human  being  I  have 
ever  known  or  expect  to  know  until  we  all 
go  to  Heaven.  Maybe  there  will  be  another 
Ed  Ball  Up  There,  but  not  here  on  earth.  I 
wish  we  had  a  thousand  of  them,  for  this 
would  be  a  better  old  world. 

During  the  panic  I  was  visiting  In  Florida, 
where  we  had  some  land,  and  I  talked  to  a 
banker.  This  man  told  me  that  during  the 
terrible  panic — "We  couldn't  have  made  It 
without  Mr.  Ball's  bank;  he  Just  helped  us 
through;  he  made  us  give  him  good  security, 
but  he  carried  us  along  until  the  bad  times 
blew  over;  now  we  have  paid  Mm  all  up  and 
all  of  us  are  doing  business  with  his  banks 
that  have  done  so  much  for  everybody. 

The  Good  Lord  has  been  good  to  the  people 
la  giving  us  Mrs.  Jessie  Ball  duPont  and  her 
famous,  fabulous  brother.  Edward  Ball  of 
Virginia,  but  now  of  Florida,  and  all  of  our 
beloved  Southland  and  nearly  every  other 
part  of  this  great  nation.  I  wish  the  Lord 
could  give  us  a  few  more  Ed  Balls  and  Mrs. 
Jessie  BaU  duPonts,  The  world  would  be  a 
much  better  place  than  It  Is. 

Anyway,  our  great  Ed  Ball  has  done  as 
much  on  earth  as  any  man  I  know,  and  you. 
he  and  I  and  all  of  our  friends  here  will  stay 
here  Just  as  long  as  the  Lord  wants  us  to. 
and  then  we  will  Just  aU  go  to  Heaven,  where 
they  really  and  truly  have  the  great  Happy 
Hunting  Grounds. 

Give  Inez  our  best  love,  and  we  are  look- 


ing forward  to  seeing  you  both  at  a  very 
early  date.  May  God  bless  you  and  Inez  and 
aU  of  your  loved  ones  and  give  you  strength 
to  carry  on  the  great  work  you  are  doing 
there  In  the  nation's  capital,  and  with  love 
from  aU  the  Boyklns  to  you  and  yours,  I  am 
Devotedly,  your  old  colleague  and 
friend, 

Frank  W.  Botkin. 

"Philanthropist"  Ed  Ball  Donates 

Charity  $3  Million  — 

Jacksonville. — Edward  Ball.  probably 
Florida's  biggest  financier  and  sometimes 
called  the  toughest  with  a  dollar,  may  also 
be  the  State's  No.  1  philanthropist. 

A  new  report  of  the  Alfred  I.  duPont 
estate,  under  Ball's  strong  guiding  hand, 
reveals  gifts  to  charities  In  Florida  last 
vear  toUlIed  $3,720,167. 

Ball  withheld  details  of  the  gifts  to  559 
different  Florida-based  charities,  not  even 
the  amount  to  the  Nemours  Foundation,  by 
far  the  biggest. 

But  he  said  the  total  was  the  largest  of  any 
year  since  duPont.  his  brother-in-law.  died 
in  1935  and  set  up  in  his  will  a  testamentary 
trust  to  operate  the  tlmberlands,  paper  mills, 
banks  and  railroads  In  the  estate. 

Ball  Thursday  won  permission  from  the 
Brevard  County  Commission  to  fill  in  a  $1 
million  strip  of  Indian  River  bottom  land  two 
miles  long.  750  feet  wide  on  both  sides  of  the 
main  entrance  to  the  Kennedy  Space  Center. 

Ball  owns.  In  the  name  of  the  duPont 
Florida  National  Bank  In  Jacksonville,  about 
1.500  acres  In  the  area. 

Since  Its  initial  charitable  contributions  In 
1936,  the  estate  and  its  principal  annuitant. 
Jessie  Ball  diiPont.  have  contributed  $34.4 
million  to  Florida-based  charities  and  $55 
million  to  all  charities. 

DuPont  provided  that  a  large  share  of  the 
profits  from  the  estate  be  used  to  set  up  and 
operate  the  Nemours  Foundation  to  aid 
crippled  children. 

Aside  from  this  requirement,  there  is  no 
pet  and  all-inclusive  charity. 

B.'O-L  BUYS  PIANOS,  AIDS  COLLEGES 

Ball  may  buy  a  piano  for  a  church,  estab- 
lish a  medical  school  grant,  support  a  church 
festival  or  supply  money  to  fight  a  disease, 
probably  cancer.  The  estate's  1966  contribu- 
tions In  Florida  went  to  49  churches,  16 
hospitals.  16  colleges  and  universities  and  26 
medical  research  projects. 

DuPont's  vrtdow.  Ball's  sister,  has  em- 
phasized education  In  her  gifts. 

"We  have  no  set  formula."  Ball  said.  "We 
base  it  on  what  we  can  give  away  out  of 
what  we  get  and  still  operate.  The  amount 
is  not  based  on  the  value  of  the  estate  but  on 
the  Income  of  the  corporations  In  the  estate 
and  the  principal  stockholders." 

While  giving  away  millions,  Ball  has 
shrewdly  built  the  estate  from  a  value  of  $27 
million  m  1936  to  a  book  value  of  more  than 
$100  million  and  market  value  estimated  be- 
tween $700  million  and  $1  billion. 

Another  reason  for  Increases  in  the  chari- 
table contributions  Is  that  more  than  half 
the  people  duPont  willed  lifetime  annuities 
have  since  died. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  duPont.  now  83. 
about  99  per  cent  of  the  estate's  Income  wUl 
go  to  charities.  It  wUl  be  100  per  cent  when 
all  annuitants  are  dead. 

focndation  gets  lion's  sh.^re 

Most  of  the  money  Is  earmarked  for  the 
Nemours  Foundation,  charted  In  Florida  but 
prlncipaUy  operating  the  Alfred  I.  duPont 
Institute  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  institute,  w^ith  a  highly  rated  medical 
staff,  has  cured  or  helped  more  than  20.000 
crippled  children  since  It  opened  In  1940. 
DuPont  restricted  the  benefits  to  omit  In- 
curables. 

"The  treatment  Is  free  to  every  patient,  the 
children  of  millionaires  or  the  poor,"  Ball 
said. 

Other    Nemours    Foundation    funds    help 
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crippled  children  near  their  homes  In  16 
other  states. 

With  this  program  and  advances  In  the 
field  of  health,  there  no  longer  Is  a  waiting 
list  at  the  Delaware  hospital. 

Now  the  foundation  Is  moving  into  the 
field  of  helping  old  people — as  duPont 
specified  It  should.  Judging  from  the  past 
pattern,  a  rapid  advance  Is  likely  In  this  field. 


McNAMARA   ON   WAY   OUT? 

Mr.  TTATT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  an 
article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  re- 
gret I  have  concerning  the  article  by 
Hoilmes  Alexander  carried  in  the  Sep- 
tember 26  issue  of  the  Joplin.  Mo., 
Globe,  and  which,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
Is  that  it  ends  with  a  question  mark  in- 
stead of  an  exclamation  point: 

McNamara   on   Way   Out? 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington. — Speak  well  of  the  dead.  So 
far  as  his  position  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
goes.  Bob  McNamara  Is  finished.  May  he  live 
long  and  prosper  In  some  private  capacity,  or 
even  In  another  public  po6t.  The  body  Is 
quick,  but  the  spirit  he  brought  to  the  Penta- 
gon In  the  bright,  cold  dawn  of  the  New- 
Frontier  has  taken  flight — whipped  out  of 
authority,  out  of  dignity,  out  of  plausibility 
even. 

The  sooner  President  Johnson  makes  the 
departure  ofliclal.  the  better  for  the  common 
weal. 

Shall  we  list  the  successors?  The  de  facto 
Defense  Secretary  Is  Senator  John  Stennls. 
chairman  of  the  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee. Slow  of  anger  and  loath  to  strike, 
Stennls  has  reluctantly  but  dutifully  built 
the  case  that  leaves  McNamara  a  war-mln- 
Ister  In  name  only. 

Revealed  by  Stennls  staff-studies  a  few 
years  ago  was  the  ammunition  shortage  In 
Vietnam — denied  and  covered  up  by  Mc- 
Namara. Revealed  Just  recently,  again  via 
Stennls.  Is  the  military  pilot  shortage — ne- 
glected and  belittled  by  McNamara. 

BOMBING    policy 

Then  there's  the  policy  of  too-selective 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam,  defended  by 
McNamara,  but  revised  by  the  White  House 
after  hearings  conducted  by  Stennls. 

The  senator  from  Mississippi.  In  effect,  has 
taken  over,  not  because  he  desires  to  do  so. 
and  much  less  desires  Xa~>  destroy  a  Cabinet 
officer,  but  because  necessity  has  ordained  It. 
Stennls.  not  McNamara,  Is  the  heeded  preel- 
dentlal  advisor  on  military  affairs,  and  that 
is  the  Job-description  of  the  Defense  secre- 
taryship. 

What  other  successors?  Not  so  much 
Stennls.  but  the  military  assembly  of  Capitol 
Hill,  has  displaced  McNamara  as  a  decision- 
maker In  the  momentous  question  of  erect- 
ing an  anti-missile  system.  It  is  to  be  done, 
as  we  know  now.  at  enormous  but  unavoid- 
able expense,  despite  McNamara. 

For  lack  of  a  proper  noun,  "military  as- 
sembly" will  have  to  make-do  as  a  designa- 
tion of  powerful  factors  within  the  Senate 
and  House  Armed  Services  committees,  the 
Joint  At-:>mlc  Energy  Committee.  Allied  to 
these  committeemen  are  a  host  of  concerned 
civilians  from  the  academic  and  industrial 
sectors,  plus  many  military  writers,  plus  a 
strong  stir  of  public  opinion.  It  Is  this  as- 
sembly that  has  taken  the  sJitl-mlssUe  deci- 
sion away  from  McNamara,  rendering  him  a 
superfluous  person. 


military  assembly 

Derogatory  criticism  will  continue  to  fall 
upon  what  I  have  called  the  military  as- 
sembly. You  will  read  that  "oommlttee  rule" 
isn't  the  way  to  run  a  country  at  war.  You 
will  see  and  hear  scathing  denunciation  of 
the  "Industrial-military  complex."  Already 
there  have  been  personality  assaults  upon 
antl-McNamara  congressmen. 

But  all  the^e  strictures  and  smears  are  off 
the  mark.  This  country  is  a  republic,  with 
separation  of  political  powers,  and  Capitol 
Hill  committees  should  never  permit  an  ad- 
ministration to  go  it  alone,  and  go  it  wrong. 
This  country  is  capitalistic  and  only  private 
Industry  can  arm  us.  This  country  Is  demo- 
cratic, and  its  elected  officials,  emplaced  by 
popular  mandate,  should  not  kowtow  to 
appointive  Individuals. 

Another  successor?  He  is  Senator  John 
McClellan,  chairman  of  Government  Opera- 
tions, the  best  all-around  Investigator  we've 
got.  McClellan  is  gradually  WTestlng  from 
McNamara  tlie  long-fought  decision  over 
the  TFX  aircraft.  No  Defense  Secretary  can 
survive  proved  failure  and  scandal  In  a  mat- 
ter of  such  magnitude.  It  now  appears  that 
McClellan  will  get  the  last  word,  completing 
the  de-credltatlon  of  the  boss  of  the 
Pentagon. 

Of  the  departed — in  this  Instance,  the  de- 
parting— sjseek  only  good.  McNamara  often 
had  the  right  idea,  but  the  placing  and  the 
timing  have  been  off.  Stem  economy,  civilian 
leadership  over  the  military,  limitation  of 
bombing,  nuclear  offensive  weapons  as  the 
best  defense,  an  all-service  aircraft — you 
can't  fault  any  of  these  Ideas. 

But.  alas.  McNamara  has  mishandled  them 
all.  When  will  the  President  make  the  de- 
parture official?  The  mind  of  LBJ  is  beyond 
prediction.  In  every  sense  that  counts.  Mc- 
Namara has  already  been  removed,  his  deci- 
sions reversed,  his  place  filled.  Congress  has 
beaten  the  President  to  the  punch. 


THE  CENSUS:  COMPULSORY  VERSUS 
VOLUNTARY  APPROACHES 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1970 
decennial  census  of  population  and 
housing  is  now  in  its  planning  stages. 
The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Statistics  of  the  Post  OfBce 
and  Ci\-il  Service  Committee,  Congress- 
man Green  of  Pennsylvania,  has  indi- 
cated this  subcommittee  will  meet  later 
this  year  to  examine  the  proposed  ques- 
tions to  be  asked  the  American  people 
on  that  census.  In  anticipation  of  this 
review  of  the  census  questionnaires,  jus- 
tification for  including  many  subjects 
and  the  mandator>'  nature  of  this  In- 
quiry, I  have  investigated  many  facets  of 
data  gathering  operations  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  four  principal 
areas  of  concern  which  confront  the 
Congress  as  the  1970  census  approaches. 
First  is  the  concept  and  use  of  manda- 
tory features  of  this  census;  second  deals 
with  nonessential  questions  included  in 
recent  censuses  and  proposed  for  con- 
tinued use;  third  relates  to  the  rights  of 
privacy  infringed  upon  by  this  extensive 
public  interrogation  by  the  census;  and 
fourth  is  the  matter  of  competition  with 
private  market  research  firms  or  non- 


profit institutions  in  the  conduct  of 
manj-  census  projects. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  let 
me  initiallj'  consider  the  matter  of  com- 
pulsion which  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
the  vital  and  prime  source  of  providing 
complete  and  accurate  decennial  census 
statistics.  The  latter  three  areas  of  con- 
cern which  I  mentioned  will  be  presented 
in  succeeding  reports. 

Section  221,  title  13.  United  States 
Code,  provides  penalties — $100  fine  and 
up  to  60  days  in  jail — for  noncompliance 
v\1th  various  censuses — including  the 
decennial  Census  of  Population  and 
Housing — conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  An  examination  of  the 
theor>'  behind  this  mandatorj-  provision, 
the  number  of  violators  prosecuted  in 
recent  years,  and  the  deterrent  affect  it 
is  contended  to  have  on  compliance, 
would  be  useful  at  this  point. 

Statements  and  correspondence  I  have 
received  from  Dr.  A.  Ross  Eckler.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  indi- 
cate that  in  his  opinion  the  penalty 
provision  and  official  nature  of  the  cen- 
sus forms  lend  significantlj'  to  maximum 
compliance  by  the  general  public.  The 
mandatory  provision  prompts  greater  co- 
operation with  enumerators  and  would 
similarly  result  in  better  response  when 
the  mail-out'mail-back  method  of  con- 
ducting future  censuses  is  employed.  Dr. 
Eckler  contends.  The  mandatorj-  rule 
also  is  said  to  discourage  organized  local 
opposition  to  the  census. 

In  order  to  receive  an  overall  view  of 
this  provision,  I  asked  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  Director  of  the  Census  their 
policy  toward  enforcement  of  this  pen- 
alty section: 

What  has  been  the  policy  or  attitude  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  (Bureau  of  the 
Census)  toward  the  enforceability  of  this 
statute  and  what  steps  have  been  taken  to 
provide  procedures  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  its  enumerators  to  apprehend 
violators?  How  many  incidents  or  cases  of 
violations  of  Section  221  were  reported  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  In  conjunction 
with  the  1960  census  and  how  many  Indi- 
viduals were  actually  prosecuted  under  this 
provision? 

Fred  M.  Vinson.  Jr.,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  advised  me  on  September  8, 1967, 
that: 

Whenever  the  Department  of  Commerce 
feels  that  the  facts  surrounding  a  refusal  to 
furnish  desired  census  Information  Justify 
prosecution,  the  file  in  each  case  will  be 
forwarded  by  the  department  to  the  appro- 
priate United  States  Attorney.  In  all  In- 
stances of  refusal  to  answer  Census  ques- 
tionnaires affecting  companies,  businesses 
and  other  organizations,  the  United  States 
Attorney  should  make  certain  that  efforts 
have  been  made  to  persuade  the  delinquent 
to  comply  with  the  Census  Bureau's  re- 
port. Prosecution  should  be  instituted  under 
13  use.  224  if  the  delinquent  persists  In 
refusual  to  supply  the  required  census  data. 

The  Justice  Department  has  no  record 
of  how  many  prosecutions  were  requested 
in  conjimction  with  the  1960  census,  but 
at  least  two  convictions  were  reported, 
Mr.  Vinson  indicated. 

It  appears  from  the  response  I  received 
from  Acting  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Robert  F.  Drury,  that  no  figures 
are  available  on  the  number  of  persons 
refusing  to  give  information  to  an  enu- 
merator, or  the  number  of  cases  Involved 
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In  informal  counseling  with  local  U.S. 
attorneys.  I  can  only  conclude  that  the 
need  to  pursue  the  enforcement  provision 
Is  minimal,  reflecting  well  on  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  public  on  filling  out 
census  questionnaires.  This  is  not  to  say 
the  American  people  like  these  requests 
but  nevertheless  they  patriotically  have 
complied  with  them. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  focustd 
its  fears  frequently  on  the  "vulnerability 
of  the  decennial  census  to  organized  local 
groups"  who  would  thwart  Its  complete- 
ness and  or  accuracy.  Dr.  Eckler  on  Au- 
gust 2  wrote  me: 

A  major  concern  with  your  proposal  (H.R. 
10952)  for  eliminating  the  mandatory  re- 
porting requirement  for  certain  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  In  the  decennial  census  lies  in 
possibility  that  organized  local  or  national 
campaigns  urging  clUzens  not  to  answer  par- 
ticular census  queetlonfi,  which  certainly  are 
In  prosF>ect  IX  the  law  Is  so  changed,  undoubt- 
edly would  make  part  of  the  census  results 
unusable. 

Shortly  thereafter.  I  asked  Dr.  Eckler 
to  document  the  basis  upon  which  he 
made  that  assertion: 

You  referred  to  the  vulnerability  of  the 
decennial  census  to  local  efforts  to  discourage 
public  cooperation  and  that  the  penalty  pro- 
vision for  compliance  was  vital  to  maintain 
a  high  level  of  participation.  Would  you  give 
me  whatever  experience  you  have  had  with 
efforts  to  thicart  full  participation  with  the 
Bureau  in  decennial  censuses?  How  extensive 
have  these  revolts  been  and  what  eSect  have 
they  had  on  a  local  or  regional  collection  of 
statistics?  (Emphasis  added.) 

Dr.  Eckler's  reply  of  August  9  gave  not 
one  instance  where  any  groups  of  citi- 
zens had  organized  on  a  local  or  national 
level  or  been  in  collusion  to  sabotage  a 
decennial  census  or  a  portion  thereof.  In 
his  letter  Dr.  Eckler  referred  to  scattered 
resistance  by  businesses  to  form  require- 
ments and  one  instance  of  city  govern- 
ment officials  opposing  a  certain  ques- 
tionnaire, but  completely  failed  to  show 
that  his  charge  of  organized  local  efforts 
working  against  a  census  has  any 
vaUdity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  contention, 
that  people  will  not  cooperate  if  a  portion 
of  the  decennial  census  is  voluntary  is  a 
smokescreen  for  complete  unwillingness 
to  allow  the  principle  of  volunteerism  in 
the  gathering  of  data  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  asked  Dr.  Eckler  to  test 
this  principle,  to  conduct  a  pilot  project 
to  determine  the  variance  in  response  be- 
tween a  survey  where  the  respondents 
believe  or  are  told  their  participation  is 
required  under  penalty  of  law  from  a 
survey  where  compliance  is  clearly  stated 
as  being  voluntary.  I  suggested  that  per- 
haps such  a  test  case  could  be  conducted 
in  one  of  your  periodic  mail  surveys 
which  would  not  require  a  great  deal  of 
additional  effort  or  expense.  The  answer 
I  received  was  less  than  enthusiastic. 
Dr.  Eckler  wrote: 

To  carry  out  a  pilot  project  of  the  type  you 
suggeet  in  your  letter  of  July  19  poses  some 
operational  problems  which  are  not  readily 
dealt  with. 

Even  if  testing  the  principle  of  volun- 
teerism with  a  special  pilot  project  is 
niled  out  by  Dr.  Eckler.  the  Bureau  of  the 
Ceiisus  already  admits  that  wholly  satis- 
factory results  are  possible  with  this  ap- 
proach. 


Let  us  look  at  results  from  sample  sur- 
veys and  quote  the  Bui-eau  of  the  Census: 

In  addition  to  the  decennial  censuses,  the 
Census  Bureau  regularly  conducts  many 
household  surveys,  covering  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects. Among  the  most  Important  is  the  Cur- 
rent Population  Survey,  which  has  been  con- 
ducted monthly  for  over  20  years  and  serves 
as  the  source  of  the  official  government 
statistics  on  total  employment  and  unem- 
ployment. A  sample  of  approximately  52.000 
households  throughout  the  Nation  Is  visited 
each  month  In  connection  with  the  survey, 
and  the  results  are  published  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Households  are  selected 
for  the  survey  by  address  only,  using  scien- 
tific sampling  methods.  Each  household  is 
visited  once  a  month  for  four  consecutive 
months  one  year,  and  again  for  the  same  time 
period  a  year  later.  This  technique  permits 
us  to  obtain  the  needed  inlormation  while 
minimizing  the  inconvenience  to  any  one 
household. 

Participation  In  the  Current  Population 
Survey  is  voluntary.  However,  we  have  had 
cooperation  over  the  years  from  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  contacted.  Fewer  than 
2  percent,  on  the  average,  refuse  to  partici- 
pate in  the  survey.  In  some  other  surveys  the 
refusal  rates  have  been  higher,  depending  in 
part  on  the  nature  of  the  survey. 

Now  these  results  may  not  bear  on  a 
100-percent  census,  but  I  believe  they 
would  prove  feasible  for  a  20-percent,  15- 
percent,  or  a  5-percent  sampling  under- 
taken to  secure  data  in  a  decennial  cen- 
sus. In  almost  eveiT  communication  I 
have  received  from  the  Census  Bureau, 
ofBcials  praise  "the  demonstrated  cooper- 
ation by  the  American  public." 

The  American  people,  if  I  am  any 
judge  of  their  character,  are  more  than 
vvilling  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  the  basic,  essen- 
tial information  to  meet  constitutional 
requirements  on  population  and  other 
facts  about  themselves.  There  is  little 
disagreement  that  questions  seeking  this 
inlormation  should,  if  necessary,  carry 
penalties  for  noncompliance.  Our  citizens 
do  object,  however,  to  harassment,  in- 
vasion of  privacy  or  questioning  which 
has  no  public  purpose.  That  is  why  I  wish 
to  limit  the  number  of  mandatory  ques- 
tions and  require  a  separate,  voluntary 
form  for  any  extraneous  inquiries  the 
Census  Bureau  wishes  to  pose.  I  believe 
this  plan  would  work. 

In  reviewing  the  Census  Bureau's  rea- 
sons and  justifications  for  mandatory 
provisions  covering  any  and  all  questions 
they  care  to  ask,  I  find  their  rationale 
faulty  both  in  theory  and  practice.  To 
provide  docimientation  to  this  position, 
in  addition  to  the  logic  the  facts  them- 
selves reveal,  let  me  turn  to  two  other 
major  statistic  gathering  sources  in  the 
United  States.  I  refer  to  the  50  State  gov- 
errunents  and  the  large  number  of  pri- 
vate market  research  firms  in  this 
country. 

STATE  CENSUSES  VOLUNTARY 

Many  State  agencies  conduct  censuses 
and  surveys  to  obtain  vital  information 
for  the  operations  of  State  government. 
In  order  to  learn  the  extent  of  such  State 
statistic  gathering  activities,  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  itself  in  1965  submit- 
ted a  questionnaire  to  numerous  agencies 
in  each  State  to  determine  the  scope  and 
type  of  work  they  have  undertaken.  The 
principal  emphasis  of  this  census  ques- 
tionnaire was  on  population  and  housing 


information  of  the  same  type  that  ap- 
pears on  the  decennial  Federal  census. 
Here  is  a  summary  of  the  reports  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  received: 

In  all  but  one  State,  North  Dakota,  some 
State  agency  reported  making  population 
estimates  for  counties  or  other  local  areas. 
In  a  number  of  Instances,  census  counts 
rather  than  estimates  are  available.  Thus,  the 
State  of  Kansas  takes  a  State  census  every 
year  as  of  March  1.  Massachusetts  takes  one 
in  years  ending  in  5;  the  results  of  the  last 
one,  taken  as  of  January  1.  1965.  have  re- 
cently become  available.  The  Washington 
Stat©  Census  Board  counts  the  population  In 
selected  places  and  supplements  these  counts 
with  estimates  of  the  population  of  other 
cities  and  towns.  In  all  other  instances,  the 
data  reported  here  represent  population  esti- 
mates derived  by  various  methods. 

As  in  earlier  surveys,  the  State  depart- 
ments of  health  lead  other  types  of  State- 
wide agencies  in  the  preparation  of  local 
population  estimates.  Out  of  a  total  of  66 
different  State  agencies  making  such  esti- 
mates. 27  were  departments  of  health.  This  is 
.-tppro-ximately  the  same  number  of  State  de- 
partments of  health  reported  as  preparing 
estimates  in  our  earlier  surveys.  State  uni- 
versities are  the  second  most  Important 
source  of  such  estimates;  21  such  agencies 
reported  maicing  population  estimates.  Ten 
of  these  were  Bureaus  of  Business  Research 
at  State  universities  and  the  remainder  were 
represented  by  Departments  of  Sociology  and 
newly  established  Population  Study  Centers. 
Other  types  of  agencies  preparing  estimates 
were:  economic  development  commissions 
(6),  employment  security  commissions  (4), 
State  planning  commissions  (3),  and  other 
agencies.  These  agencies  include  the  State 
Census  Boards  In  Oregon  and  Washington. 
In  the  State  of  California,  population  estima- 
tion is  the  responsibility  of  the  Population 
Research  Unit  in  the  Department  of  Finance. 
In  Utah,  an  Interagency  committee  has  the 
responsibility  for  such  estimates. 

Table  A  below  summarizes  the  sources  of 
population  estimates  by  type  of  agency  pre- 
paring such  estimates.  The  results  from  the 
earlier  surveys  are  also  shown  for  compara- 
tive purf>ose8.  In  general,  the  changes  re- 
ported over  time  are  true  representations  of 
shifts  In  responsibility  of  preparing  such 
estimates.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that 
the  increase  In  the  total  number  of  agencies 
reporting  work  in  this  area  since  1960  reflects 
the  more  extensive  coverage  of  the  1965 
stirvey. 

TABLE  A.-STATE  AGENCIES'  MAKING  POPULAT;0:'l  ESTI- 
MATES FOR  LOCAL  AREAS,  PERIODIC  SURVEYS,  1955-65 


Agency 


1965    1%0    1957-58    1955 


Total 66    _57    62    « 

Department  ot  health 27        27  30         31 

State  university 21        16  19  9 

Bureau  of  business  re- 
search...         10        10  15  7 

Other  department 11  6  «    2 

Planning  commission  or  eco- 
nomic development  agency...  9  5  3           1 

Employment  security  office 4  2  4 

Other '5  7  6           3 

1  Includes  California  State  Department  of  Finance.  Kansas 
Stale  Board  of  Agriculture,  Utah  Population  Committee,  Wash- 
ington State  Census  Board,  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Commonwealth  ol  Masiachusstts  (census  every  10  years). 

This  is  an  impressive  report  of  what 
our  States  are  doing  themselves  in  the 
field  of  data  gathering.  However,  it  was 
not  revealed  in  this  Census  Bureau  re- 
port whether  such  State  agencies  have 
been  given  mandatory  powers  to  secure 
such  data  from  citizens  and  businesses. 
So,  I  wrote  to  the  attorneys  general  of 
the  50  States  to  ask  that  question.  The 
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replies  are  significant.  I  received  45  re- 
sponses and  only  in  Massachusetts  and 
Missouri  did  the  attorney  general  Indi- 


cate statutes  existed  requiring  public 
compliance  with  agencies  seeking  gen- 
eral population  and  housing  information. 


My  two  questions  to  the  attorneys  gen- 
eral and  their  responses  are  presented  in 
the  following  table : 


SURVEY  OF  STATE  STATUTES  AFFECTING  CITIZEN  COMPLIANCE  WITH  INFORMATION-GATHERING  AGENCIES 


Question  1— Is  there  a  statute  in  your  State  which  requires  compliance 
(under  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment)  on  the  part  of  individual  citizens 
or  businesses  to  provide  information  sought  through  surveys  and  cen- 
suses by  State  Information-gathering  agencies? 


Question  2— Does  your  Stale  have  any  statutes  restricting  the  information- 
gathering  or  investigatory  authority  ot  State  agencies  (other  than  police) 
which  might  be  considered  as  recognizing  certain  personal  or  corporate 
rights  of  privacy? 


State 


Yes 


No 


Statute 


Yes 


No 


Statute 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California... 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 
Delav<are... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa  1 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


School  census,  board  of  education. 


X 
X 


School  census  only... 
Agriculture  statistics. 


X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Kansas 

Kentucky.. 
Louisiana. 

Maine. 


Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Mictiigan 

Minnesota  ' 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana. 

Nebraska  > 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 


Population. 
Population. 


North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah' 


School  census,  board  of  education. 
....do 


X 

x' 


Military  census.. 

Title  2  (sec.  35);  title  2  (sec.  U-8). 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Labor  and  education  census. 

Venereal  disease  census 

School  census 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


May  not  ask  creed,  religion,  or  politics. 

Civil  rights  law,  protecting  personal  confi- 
dence and  privacy. 


Individual  agency  controls. 


1  No  response. 

Mr.  Speaker,  except  for  two  States 
and  a  few  others  requiring  data  on 
.school-age  children,  our  State  govern- 
ments can  operate  extensive  statistical 
Slathering  programs  without  the  "bene- 
fit" of  mandatory  compliance.  This 
speaks  well  for  our  States  and  reflects 
clearly  against  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  arguments  that  it  cannot  assure 
census  accuracy  without  threats  of  prison 
or  a  fine  to  the  respondent  for  noncom- 
pliance. The  States  do  have  similar  "offi- 
ciality" that  i.';  deemed  important  and 
succeed  with  public  c.x)peration,  not  fear 
of  punishment.  There  are  several  hun- 
dred companies  operating  with  neither 
the  force  of  law  nor  color  of  officiality. 
They  must  rely  solely  on  public  good 
will  to  succeed.  Let  us  look  at  their  views 
on  the  question  of  compliance. 

FRIVATE    RESE.^RCH     FIRMS    SUCCEED    WITH 
VOLCNTARY    SVRVEyS 

Required  to  conduct  their  total  opera- 
tions without  Government  prestige  or 
compulsion,  market  research  firms 
should  be  in  a  good  position  to  evaluate 
the  necessity  and  desirability  of  forced 
participation  in  the  census.  I  wrote  to 
nearly  200  firms  across  the  country  to 
learn  their  thinking  on  the  subject.  This 


question  was  presented  to  the  president 
of  each  company: 

In  the  surveys  and  polls  you  undertake, 
both  through  interviews  and  by  mall,  do 
you  receive  a  high  response  yielding  mean- 
ingful results  based  on  the  willingness  of 
respondents  to  cooperate?  I  wish  to  contrast 
your  dependence  on  voluntary  response  with 
mandatory  compliance  utilized  in  many 
Census  Bureau  surveys. 

The  responses  I  have  received,  now 
numbering  more  than  100,  are  most  use- 
ful and  enlightening. 

The  overwhelming  answer  to  ray  ques- 
tion was  to  affirm  the  principle  of  vol- 
unteeri-sm  as  a  desirable  and  effective 
method  of  surveying,  in  some  cases  it 
is  considered  more  accurate  than  results 
of  mandatory  questioning.  A  few  com- 
pany presidents  accepted  the  present 
status  of  the  law  but  by  a  5-to-l  ratio 
the  expression  of  preference  for  the  vol- 
untary approach  was  endorsed.  Several 
different  reasons  were  given  for  this 
viewpoint.  I  would  hke  to  provide  actual 
statements  quoted  verbatim  from  the 
letters  I  received  to  describe  the  think- 
ing of  private  market  research  organiza- 
tions toward  voluntary  data  gathering. 

The  overall  conclusion  by  these  spe- 


cialists in  market  research  and  statis- 
tics was  that  total  reliance  on  public  co- 
operation for  the  accuracy  and  success 
of  their  canvassing  provides  no  disad- 
vantage and  is  no  impediment  to  suc- 
cessful operations.  I  think  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  from  letters  will  illustrate 
this  point: 

Huntington  Woods.  Mich., 

August  IS.  1967. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  have  virtually  no  trouble  with  re- 
spondent cooperation  in  undertafclng  the 
many  studies  with  which  we  are  Involved 
every  year. 

Milton  I.  Brand, 
President.  Brand,  Gruber  <fc  Co. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

August  31,  1967. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts. 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C.: 
With  respect  to  our  own  work,  as  you  cor- 
rectly point  out.  there  is  no  obligation  for 
anyone  to  respond  to  any  questions  asked 
by  us.  nor  do  we  seldom  offer  payment  or 
other  Incentive  to  do  so.  Nevertheless,  we 
And  a  high  level  of  cooperation  among  both 
business  organizations  and  private  individ- 
uals. .'Vs  you  may  know,  most  of  our  studies 
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contain  Bome  kinds  of  information  that 
might  well  be  considered  difficult  to  obtain — 
Income  or  sales  volume,  for  example.  Al- 
though the  rate  of  refusal  on  these  questions 
may  be  slightly  higher  than  on  less  confi- 
dential data,  it  Is  rarely  In  excess  of  8  per- 
cent of  those  Interviewed. 

Arthur  B.  Dougall, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Stewart,  Dougall 
(Si  Associates 

Princeton,  N.J., 

August  29,  1967. 
Hon.  J.\CKSON  E.  Betts, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  questions  that  you 
have  raised  regarding  confidentiality  or  re- 
spondent's freedom  to  refuse  an  interview  are 
Important  differences  between  Census  work 
and  the  work  of  our  own  organization.  We 
feel  that  given  the  type  of  studies  that  we  do, 
these  are  not  Important  limitations  to  our 
work. 

Joseph  C.  Bevis. 
Chairman    of    the    Board,    Opinion   Re- 
search Corp. 

New  Orlk-^ns,  La., 

August  22,  1967. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  direct  com- 
ment on  two  specific  subjects,  I  have  found 
the  wlUlngnesa  to  cooperate  almost  universal. 
We  obtain  no  more  than  an  average  of  l^s 
(In   some   rare   exceptions   no   higher    than 
2%)  of  the  persons  we  interview  uncoopera- 
tive.  We   have   never   considered   refusal   to 
cooperate  a  factor  of  significant  degree  In 
any  of  the  surveys  we  have  conducted. 
Irving  A.  Fosbero.  Ph.  D., 
President,  The  Psychological 
Service  Center  of  New  Orleans.  Inc. 


SotrrH  Windham,  Maine, 

September  6.  1967. 
Mr.  Jackson  E.  Letts, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  depend  entirely  on  voluntary  response, 
and  would  have  It  no  other  way. 

Mrs.  Ruth  W.  Malonet, 
Northeast  Marh't  Research. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
September  5,  1967. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  certainly  do  not  understand  why  man- 
datory response  under  law  is  necessary  for 
Census  Bureau  surveys.  It  has  been  our  ex- 
perience that  we  may  expect  a  95'"-  volun- 
tary cooperation  whether  our  Interviews  are 
made  over  the  telephone  or  person-to-person. 
James  C.  Moler, 
Executive  Vice  President, 

Burgoyne  Index,  Inc. 

Chicago,  III., 
September  14.  1967. 
Mr.  Jackson  E.  Betts. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

No,  we  do  not  suffer  from  not  having  this 
"advantage."  (mandatory  compliance)  In 
fact,  our  rate  of  refusal  for  personal  contacts 
with  the  public  is  so  very  low  that  we  do  not 
consider  It  a  handicap  of  any  significance.  If 
we  were  retained  to  conduct  an  Investigation 
or  a  census  of  the  population  for  the  United 
States  Government,  we  could  simply  state 
that  the  Information  was  required  by  law, 
and  I  am  certain  that  we  would  get  Just  as 
much  cooperation  (and  maybe  more)  than 
numerators  hired  directly  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Robert  E.  Ki.rick, 
Chairman.  Elrick  it  Lavidge.  Inc. 


Dallas,  Tex., 
August  14,  1967. 
Mr.  Betts, 
Washington,  DC: 

In  twenty-six  years  of  research  work,  we 
have  never  found  that  our  clients  suffer  from 
our  Inability  to  employ  the  Government's 
powers  to  demand  answers. 

Joe  Belden, 
President,  Belden  Associates. 


Dallas,  Tex., 
August  15,  1967. 
Mr.  Jackson  E.  Betts, 

Sth  District,  Ohio.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC: 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  August  9th,  we 
of  course  receive  high  response  and  mean- 
ingful results  from  the  surveys  we  make  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  If  we  didn't  we  would  be 
out  of  business. 

Cecil  B.  Phillips, 
President.  MARC,  Inc. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

August  16,  1967. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  have  been  In  the  marketing  research  busi- 
ness for  over  eleven  years  and,  contrary  to 
some  opinions,  I  have  found  that  the  gen- 
eral public  welcomes  the  opportunity  to 
answer  questions  and  express  opinions  if 
approached  with  courtesy  and  dignity. 
Clifford  V.  Levy, 
President,  Far  West  Surveys. 


West  Hartford,  Conn., 

August  16,  1967. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Bbttts, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC: 

In  our  experience,  we  have  found  that 
there  Is  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  respondents;  providing,  of  course, 
that  they  have  the  time  and  the  ability  to 
answer  questions.  Our  work  covers  a  broad 
area  of  subject  matter  but  even  in  the  case 
of  very  personal  questions,  we  find  respond- 
ents cooperative.  The  refusal  rate  Is  less  than 
one  half  of  one  percent.  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  we  are  careful  to  tell  the 
respondent  all  we  can  about  the  purpose  of 
the  study,  the  need  for  their  opinion  and  the 
fact  that  their  name  will  not  be  used  In  any 
way.  Our  opening  remarks  always  Include 
that  "we  are  not  selling  anything." 

A.  C.  Bourget, 
President,  The  Marketing  Service  Co.,  Inc. 

Minneapolis,  Minn., 

August  22.  1967. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  certainly  do  receive  a  high  response 
yielding  meaningful  results  in  the  surveys 
and  polls  we  conduct,  by  mall,  by  telephone, 
and  by  personal  Interview. 

Th''re  are  always  a  few  who  refuse  to  reveal 
such  data  as  the  family  Income,  but  almost 
Invariably,  these  are  less  than  five  percent 
of  the  total  people  Interviewed.  We  have  al- 
ways been  able  to  analyze  the  results  and 
Interpret  the  meaning  of  the  survey.  In  spite 
of  this  small  refusal. 

Bert  Russick, 
President.  Mid-Continent  Surveys. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

August  22.1967. 
Congressman  Jackson  E.  Betts. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C: 

Your  first  outline  to  me  about  willingness 
of  respondents  to  cooperate  does  not  bother 
me  at  all.  I  believe  that  people,  by  in  large, 
are  willing  to  be  Interviewed  as  long  as  we 
treat  them  In  a  businesslike  manner.  We  are 
making  a  tally  now  of  these  3,300  question- 


naires to  see  really  how  many  people  did 
refuse  to  do  the  Job.  I  would  expect  my 
trained  Interviewers  to  be  able  to  complete 
any  study  for  the  Census  Bureau  with  re- 
spondent's willingness  and  cooperation  every 
bit  as  high  as  and  probably  more  so  than  If 
these  people  ".-ere  being  called  on  by  a  person 
only  hired  for  that  one  study.  I  can't  Imagine 
It  posing  any  problem  at  all  to  me. 

In  this  last  year  I  have  operated  In  every 
state  In  the  Union.  I  have  done  thousands 
of  questionnaires  In  Canada,  Mexico,  Hawaii; 
and  now,  we  are  getting  ready  to  work  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium  and  France. 
Mrs.  Marlan  S.  McCullough, 
President,  Winona  Interviewing  Service, 
Inc. 

Chicago,  III., 
August  11, 1967. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C: 

As  far  as  secrecy  Is  concerned,  this  should 
be  the  least  of  your  worries  because  a  rep- 
utable private  agency  cannot  do  work  for 
all  the  large  food  companies,  as  we  do,  and 
have  a  large  mouth.  We  are  constantly  work- 
ing on  new  products,  product  concepts,  and 
the  like,  and  what  we  do  is  always  confi- 
dential and  secrecy  Is  about  as  natural  as 
getting  up  In  the  morning.  So,  In  short,  we 
do  have  the  strictest  degree  of  confidentiality 
even  though  there  is  no  law  that  says  we 
have  to  keep  our  findings  secret. 

Albert  W,  Hachmeister, 

Vice  President, 
Jackson  Bee  Angell  &  Associates,  Inc. 


New  York,  N.Y. 

August  17.1967. 
Jackson  E.  Betts, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C: 

The  non-response  on  personal  Interviews 
and  telephone  Interviews,  when  contact  with 
a  respondent  is  made.  Is  relatively  minute. 

Certain  questions  relative  to  income  have 
a  higher  non-response  than  less  personal 
questions,  but  even  this  non-response  Is  not 
of  a  significant  nature. 

Mall  surveys  have  various  percentages  of 
returns  depending  on  the  Interest  of  the 
subject  matter,  and  the  amount  of  Inertia 
(on  the  part  of  the  respondents)  In  taking 
the  physical  time  to  answer  the  questions 
and  mailing  the  questionnaires.  However, 
of  those  questionnaires  returned,  the  non- 
response  is  negligible. 

George  Fine, 
Market  Research  Service. 

Several  company  presidents  thought 
the  mandatory  features  of  census  ques- 
tionnaires unnecessary  because  the  of- 
ficial Grovernment  format  and  documen- 
tation are  adequate  to  gain  the  coopera- 
tion of  any  reluctant  respondents.  Two 
examples  of  these  replies  follow : 

Cherrt  Hill,  N.J., 

August  29,  1967. 
Congressman  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC: 

It  is  believed  that  the  Census  Bureau 
would,  through  personal  interviews,  receive 
a  high  level  of  response  and  meaningful  re- 
sults on  a  voluntary  basis  from  both  Indi- 
viduals and  business.  This  has  been  our 
exp>erlence  in  both  consumer  and  industrial/ 
commercial  surveys.  Generally,  people  will 
cooperate  as  long  as  their  doing  so  Is  not 
detrimental  to  them.  An  Invaluable  advan- 
tage In  the  case  of  the  Census  Bureau's 
survey  work,  Is  that  the  "official"  stamp  of 
the  Federal  Government  la  present. 

Hugh  F.  Breslin, 
Director,  Arthur  S.  Kraruley  &  Co. 
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New  York,  NY., 

August  14.  1967. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  August  9,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  our  refusal  rate  from  the 
general  public  of  answers  to  our  questions 
has  been  very  small  .  .  .  less  than  5^c  on  the 
average.  I  feel  sure  that  if  a  census  enumer- 
ator were  to  ask  any  sort  of  question  of  the 
general  pubUc,  an  answer  would  be  given 
without  the  threat  of  punishment.  The  mere 
fact  that  tne  enumerator  was  representing 
the  government  would  be  sufficient  to  give 
even  greater  attention  to  the  questions  than 
If  she  were  coming  from  a  private  research 
company.  I  doubt  whether  many  people  now 
realize  that  they  would  be  penalized  for 
failure  to  answer  the  questions. 

Lee  Andrews, 
President,  Andrews  Research,  Inc. 

A  third  view  expressed  by  these  market 
research  experts  was  that  the  mandatory 
nature  of  decennial  census  questions  may 
even  distort  the  accuracy  of  such  reports. 
I  agree  with  this  thesis.  To  demand  com- 
pliance from  a  citizen  is  meaningless  if 
the  information  given  is  not  accurate 

or  complete. 

West  End,  N.J., 
August  15.  1967. 
Hon,  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC: 

Mandatory  compliance  In  Census  Bureau 
surveys  may  yield  responses  that  are  neither 
reliable  nor  honest.  Private  market  research 
organizations,  if  they  are  any  good  at  all, 
will  be  able  to  do  two  things  that  would 
help  the  Census  Biireau:  (li  Use  qualified 
people  who  will  be  able  to  secure  coopera- 
tion from  respondents;  (2)  validate  the  re- 
sults obtained,  so  that  it  will  be  really  use- 
ful. 

Motivation  Analysis,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Mir.iAM  Eisenberg. 

Chicago,  III., 
August  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  point  was  raised  In  your  letter  about 
whether  government  identification  helps  sur- 
vey responses.  Let  me  say  emphatically,  "no". 
We  find  that  our  refusal  rate  as  a  private 
survey  company  generally  runs  well  below 
7  percent.  Equally  Important,  we  think  gov- 
ernment identification  on  many  surveys  pro- 
duces a  strong  bias  which  may  produce  seri- 
ously misleading  data. 

Da«d  K.  Hardin, 
President,  Market  Facts.  Inc. 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 
August  21,1967. 
Congressman  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Under  most  circumstances  voluntary  in- 
formation has  more  reliable,  usable  response 
than  forced  answers.  Obviously  voluntary  an- 
swers cannot  be  obtained  from  the  total 
market.  However  sampling  techniques  can  be 
used  which  do  give  a  high  degree  of  statistl- 
c£il  reliability  to  the  total  answers  obtained. 
Roy  St.  Jean, 
Edward  G.  Doody  &  Co. 

Several  of  the  firms  from  whom  I  re- 
ceived replies  are  or  have  been  Govern- 
ment contractors.  It  is  clear  from  their 
statements  they  are  satisfied  with  the 
techniques  of  research  using  only  volun- 
tary questioning  and  that  the  Federal 
department  or  agency  for  whom  they 
undertook  the  project  believed  such  an 


approach  is  sound.  In  a  real  sense,  then, 
we  find  Federal  agencies  using  private 
contractors  who  must  employ  only  volun- 
tary data  gathering  techniques  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  relying  largely  on 
compulsory  methods.  I  think  this  in- 
consistency should  be  fully  explored. 
Here  are  excerpts  of  letters  on  this  point: 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 

August  9. 1967. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washin.gton  DC: 

Certain  private  marketing  research  firms 
such  as  Chilton  Research  Services  are  con- 
ducting and  do  indeed  have,  the  particular 
research  capability  and  technical  qualifica- 
tions to  conduct  nationwide  surveys  among 
such  highly  specialized  populations  as  engi- 
neers, psychiatrists,  educators,  and  farmers, 
as  well  as  surveys  among  consumers  in  house- 
holds. 

Private  marketing  research  organizations 
are  in  fact  doing  this  kind  of  work  every  day 
both  for  business  and  Industry  and  for  the 
Federal  Government.  Since  these  companies 
must  be  competitive  In  terms  of  cost,  accur- 
acy and  reliability,  they  must  function  at  the 
highest  level  of  efficiency  possible  or  they  do 
not  stay  in  business,  American  businessmen 
using  these  services,  who  In  their  own  highly 
competitive  fields,  require  maximum 
efficiency  cause  these  research  organizations 
to  be  creative.  It  is  my  opinion  that  certain 
of  these  private  research  facilities  can  under- 
take or  participate  in  the  many  projects  with 
which  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  Is  Involved. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  present  clients  of 
Chilton  Research  Services  do  not  suffer  in  any 
way  from  our  Inability  to  apply  the  penalties 
of  the  law  for  not  responding  to  question- 
naires seeking  legitimate  Information.  Where 
Information  is  given  freely  and  willingly  It 
may  be  more  reliable  and  may  demonstrate 
greater  finesse  and  technique  to  elicit  in- 
formation than  where  there  is  the  pKjsslblUty 
of  threat  or  penalty  for  not  replying. 
John  H.  Kofron, 

Vice  President,  and  Director,  Chilton  Co. 

Finally,  there  are  those  market  re- 
search firms  whose  management  feel 
that  mv  recommended  approach, 
through  the  adoption  of  H.R.  10952,  is 
a  desirable  change  in  present  law  and 
census  practice. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

September  5,  1967. 
Mr.  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
Eighth  District,  Ohio, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  would  suggest  that  Census  surveys 
might  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  that  only 
the  basic  Constitutionally  required  Informa- 
tion be  obtained  by  a  complete  census,  while 
the  additional  information  could  be  ob- 
tained from  sub-samples  of  the  population, 
perhaps  at  more  frequent  intervals,  thereby 
diminishing  the  burden  on  individual  citi- 
zens while  at  the  same  time  providing  soci- 
ety with  vitally  needed  estimates  of  Impor- 
tant ptopulatlon  parameters. 

Field    Research    Corp. 

Mehvin  D.  Field. 

Peekskill,  N.Y., 
September  12,  1967. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC: 

I  believe  that  the  Census  Bureau  should 
obtain  its  basic  information  by  the  Inter- 
view methods  that  are  currently  In  use,  and 
on  an  Involuntary  basis.  However,  I  believe 
that  the  information  that  an  Individual  Is 
required  to  give,  on  tnla  mandatory  basis, 
ought  to  be  limited,  as  you  have  suggested 


in  your  bill  and  speech.  Information  going 
beyond  this  basic  data  ctn.  I  believe  most 
expeditiously  be  garnered  by  reuse  of  sam- 
ple surveys.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  The 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  other  organi- 
zations within  the  government,  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  sampling  surveys 
and  their  limitations  statistically  and  math- 
ematically, and  I  believe,  could  gather  most 
of  the  information  which  Is  sought  in  the 
census  by  the  use  of  such  methodology. 

WiLLLAM    CaPITMAN, 

President,  The  Center  for  Research  in 

Marketing,  Inc. 

Of  all  the  letters  I  received,  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  succinctly  summar- 
izes the  wholesome  and  apparently 
abundantly  successful  approach  taken 
to  market  research  firms  by  men  and 
women  in  this  profession : 

AH  Marketing  Research  studies  are  based 
on  the  premise  that.  "It  is  the  basic  right  of 
every  individual  to  refuse  to  be  interviewed, 
once  he  has  agreed  to  the  Interview  It  Is  his 
basic  right  to  refuse  to  answer  any  questions 
he  feels  are  an  invasion  of  his  privacy."  In 
addition  to  this  all  work  is  of  a  highly  confi- 
dential nature  and  respondents  are  assured 
their  answers  will  never  be  seen  or  used  by 
anyone  other  than  the  people  directly  con- 
nected with  the  research  study.  We  find  by 
adhering  to  these  principles  that  a  well 
trained  personable  Interviewer  capable  of  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  rapport,  not  cnly 
encounters  few  refusals  but  provides  re- 
spondents \^ith  an  Interesting  and  enjoyable 
diversion  from  their  days  activities. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  never  a  need  for  a 
threat  of  fine  or  imprisonment  for  one's  re- 
fusal to  answer  questions-  properly  con- 
ducted interviews  can  elicit  these  answers 
without  concern  or  threat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  analysis  is  only  part 
of  the  reasoning  and  documentation  I 
plan  to  advance  in  support  of  H.R.  10952. 
I  would  welcome  assistance  from  any  of 
my  colleagues  in  attempting  to  protect 
the  privacy  and  freedom  from  harass- 
ment of  the  American  people.  When  a 
hearing  is  scheduled  on  1970  census 
question  plans,  I  hope  many  Members 
will  afford  themselves  the  opportunity  to 
speak  for  their  constituents,  because  all 
our  citizens  are  involved  in  a  decennial 
census. 


THE 


MALTESE   WELFARE   PRO- 
POSAL 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ocean  floor 
resources  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
United  Nations  of  some  nebulous  inter- 
national organization  for  administra- 
tion. The  revenues  from  exploration  and 
exploitation  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world. 

The  tiny  country  of  Malta  on  August 
17,  1967,  in  fact,  made  such  a  proposal 
to  the  United  Nations,  rushing  its  pro- 
posal as  an  agenda  item  for  the  22d  ses- 
sion even  before  studies  to  formulate  pro- 
posals for  expanded  international  co- 
operation were  completed.  These  studies 
were  to  have  been  reported  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  during  the  23d — currents- 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  ses- 
sion. 
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The  Maltese  proposal  looks  forward  to 
a  treaty  which  would  reserve  the  ocean 
floor  for  peaceful  purposes,  establish  an 
International  agency  to  assume  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  deep  ocean  floor — and  Its 
resources — and  set  aside  revenue  from 
the  exploitation  of  the  ocean  floor  for  the 
benefit,  not  of  the  United  Nations  at 
large,  not  of  the  countries  that  conduct 
the  exploration  and  exploitation,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  developing  countries. 

On  the  surface  the  proposal  sounds 
innocuous  enough,  but  when  one  realizes 
the  scope  of  the  proposal,  it  would  seem 
that  our  Ambassador,  Mr.  Goldberg, 
should  have  notified  we  who  represent 
the  people  in  the  Congress,  of  the  dan- 
ger and  expressed  himself  to  the  United 
Nations  as  inalterably  opposed  t-o  a  give- 
away of  resources;  over  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  we  have  a  paucity  of  knowledge. 

The  proposal  itself  disregards  the  ex- 
tensive work  of  the  United  Nations  In- 
ternational Law  Commission,  a  number 
of  irapwrtant  laws  of  the  sea  conventions 
adapted  in  Geneva  in  1958  and  also 
arreed  to  and  signed  In  1958.  One  of 
those  conventions  deals  directly  with  the 
Contijiental  Shelf.  It  gives  to  coastal 
states  sovereign  rights  for  the  purpose  of 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  na- 
tu  -al  resources  of  the  Shelf  and  defines 
Shelf  as  the  .seabed  adjacent  to  the 
coast  beyond  the  territorial  sea  "to  a 
depth  ~J  200  meters  or.  beyond  that  limit, 
to  a  depth  of  the  superjacent  waters  ad- 
mits of  the  exploitation  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  said  areas." 

I  have  read  carefully  the  position  of 
our  State  Department  as  expressed  by 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
national Organizational  Affairs,  David 
Popper.  As  one  might  expect,  the  State 
Department  expressions  lack  preciseness, 
but  he  surely  understands  the  magnitude 
of  the  proposed  giveaway. 

It  is  my  belief  that  it  is  time  to  again 
examine  the  Executive  authority.  It  is 
time  to  again  take  inventorj'  of  the  total 
giveaway  authority  vested  in  tiie  Presi- 
dent, and  which  he  has  further  and  I  be- 
lieve erroneously  delegated  to  his  repre- 
sentative at  the  United  Nations.  The 
matter  must  be  examined  in  depth. 

The  United  States  as  a  member — and  I 
might  add  paying  member — of  the  United 
Nations  is  entitled  to  know: 

First,  why  did  the  Maltese  Ambassador, 
Arvid  Pardo,  make  this  premature  pro- 
posal? 

Second,  who  put  the  Maltese  Govern- 
ment up  to  the  proposal  •  Are  they,  per- 
haps, the  sounding  board  for  the 
British'' 

Third,  and.  most  of  all,  why  the  rush? 

It  is  my  conviction  that  there  is  no 
rush;  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  pres- 
ently agreed  to  international  law  is  rea- 
sonable and  is  substantive.  There  is  little 
reason  to  set  up  additional  unknowns 
and  additional  legal  barriers,  which  will 
impair  and  deter  investment  and  ex- 
ploration in  the  depths  of  the  sea  e\-en 
before  capabilities  and  resources  are 
developed.  A  part  of  the  revenue  received 
certainly  should  come  to  the  country  ad- 
jacent to  the  sea  bed  being  explored  and 
risking  the  prospecting. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  Congress 
must  make  its  will  abundantly  clear  to 


the  executive  department  and  that  the 
executive  department  should  instruct  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  along 
these  lines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  joint  resolution  that 
will  express  the  sense  of  Congress  in  tliis 
vital  area. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM    FOR    THE 
BALANCE  OF  THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Ml'.  Speaker, 
I  have  requested  this  time  in  order  to  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert],  the  program  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week. 

Mr.  ALBEHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  we  shall  have 
no  further  legislative  business  today. 
We  do  have  one  bill  on  the  program  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House  upon  to- 
morrow, which  is  listed  in  the  whip 
notice.  H.R.  10673,  to  amend  the  Packers 
and  Stockyard  Act,  under  an  open  rule 
with  1  hoLU"  of  general  debate.  Further, 
unless  there  are  other  unanimous-con- 
sent requests  and  conference  reports  to 
be  considered,  about  which  I  do  not 
know  at  this  time,  that  will  constitute 
the  balance  of  the  legislative  program 
for  the  week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  tomorrow  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


SNOOPING 


Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  question  in  anyone's  mind  that  the 
protection  of  the  law-abiding  majority 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of 
government.  But  the  desirability  of  as- 


suring that  protection  must  not  cause 
us  to  overlook  what  is  perhaps  a  more 
important  consideration:  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  be  free  from  unwarranted 
invasion  of  his  privacy  from  any  source. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  see  the  cur- 
rent debate  of  the  extension  of  the  use 
of  wiretapping  and  electronic  eaves- 
dropping. We  have  already  witnessed 
hundreds  of  examples  of  the  loss  of  in- 
dividual privacy.  No  matter  how  laud- 
able the  alms  of  the  distinguished  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  my  belief  that  any  proposal  that  would 
broaden  the  use  of  electronic  intrusion 
is  another  blow  at  privacy  and.  ulti- 
mately, at  freedom. 

I  think  that  the  soberness  and  serious- 
ness of  the  debate  taking  place  among 
concerned  citizens,  lawj'ers,  law-enforce- 
ment officials,  and  responsible  journals 
of  opinioii  is  an  indication  of  how  deeply 
this  problem  touches  the  shared,  basic 
values  of  every  man  who  lives  under  oui- 
Constitution. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial 
on  September  28. 1967,  has  made  a  highly 
useful  contribution  to  that  debate  and 
I  would  like  to  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Snooping 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  hjs  voted  to  endorse  legislation  that 
would  permit  Federal  and  state  investigators 
to  tap  telephones  and  eavesdrop  electronically 
under  court  order.  With  the  highest  respect 
for  the  authority  of  the  Conference,  we  offer 
an  opposition  to  its  view.  The  social  costs  of 
such  intrusion  into  privacy  would,  in  our 
judgment,  heavily  outweigh  the  gains  to  law 
enforcement. 

The  Conference  gave  its  approval  to  pend- 
ing eavesdropping  legislation  with  the  pro- 
viso that  it  be  amended  to  meet  the  restric- 
tions laid  down  in  last  June's  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Berger  case.  In  that  case,  the 
Court  struck  down  as  constitutionally  invalid 
a  New  Yorlt  statute  authorizing  eavesdrop- 
ping under  court  order  because  it  failed  to 
meet  the  Fourth  Amendment  requirement  of 
a  reasonable  search— that  Is.  that  it  partic- 
ularly describe  "the  place  to  be  searched  and 
the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized." 

The  truth  is,  we  think,  that  this  require- 
ment cannot  be  met  by  any  court  order  au- 
thorizing eavesdropping.  As  Mr.  Justice  Bl.ick 
observed  in  a  di.ssenting  opinion  in  the  Bdger 
case,  the  Court's  decision  'makes  constitu- 
tional eavesdropping  improbable." 

It  is  a  fall.icy  to  suppose  that  a  court  order 
can  circtimscribe  cr  control  eavesdropping  m 
the  way  that  a  warrant  can  limit  an  ordinary 
search.  'When  a  telephone  is  tapped  or  a  room 
is  bugged,  the  privacy  of  everyone  using  the 
telephone  or  the  room  Is  invaded,  whether  or 
not  he  Is  under  suspicion  of  criminal  con- 
duct. The  convers.itlon  of  anyone  calling  the 
telephone  or  entering  the  room  is  recorded, 
whether  or  not  It  Is  related  to  a  crime  under 
Investigation.  Intimacies  of  every  sort — social, 
business,  conjugal— may  thus  be  divulged  to 
the  eavesdroppers. 

More  serious,  perhaps,  than  the  eavesdrop- 
ping itself  Is  the  pall  which  fear  of  it  may 
put  upon  normal  conversation.  The  most 
law-abiding  men  and  women  have  things  to 
say  to  each  other  which  they  want  to  say  In 
confidence.  Any  official  intrusion  into  such 
privacy  is,  as  Lord  Camden  put  it  two  cen- 
turies ago,  "subversive  of  all  the  comforts  of 
society."  People  who  fear  that  government 
agents  may  be  covertly  listening  to  al!  that 
they  say  are  not  free  people.  They  speak 
under  constraint.  And  where  this  fear  is  en- 
demic, freedom  of  communication  is  a 
casualty. 
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The  community  must  choose,  as  Is  so  often 
the  case,  between  the  claims  of  freedom  and 
the  clalmfi  of  safety.  Acknowledging  that 
bugging  and  tapping  may  give  the  police 
some  assistance  in  combatting  organized 
Q^xae — or  may  at  any  rate  make  It  neces- 
sary for  criminals  to  be  extremely  circum- 
spect In  communicating  with  each  other — 
the  question  Is  whether  the  Inhibition  on 
lawful  conversation  is  worth  the  cost.  The 
choice  IB  between  facUltatlng  the  work  of 
the  police  and  facllitaUng  free  communica- 
tion. Men  cannot  be  free  If  they  live  In  fear 
of  official  surveUlance.  "It  Is  more  than  de- 
sirable, It  Is  necessary,  that  criminals  be  de- 
tected and  prosecuted  as  vigorously  as  pos- 
sible. It  Is  more  necessary,"  as  President 
Roosevelt  put  It,  "that  citizens  of  a  democ- 
racy be  protected  In  their  rights  of  privacy 
froin  unwarranted  snooping." 


WTAE-RADIO-TV  EDITORIAL  ON  JU- 
VENILE CRIME  AND  DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  ScitweikerI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier this  week  I  Introduced  legislation 
proposing  a  drastic  overhaul  of  the  way 
the  Nation's  Capital  deals  with  juveiiile 
offenders. 

I  feel  that  cities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion can  look  to  this  proposal  as  a  model 
for  action  to  combat  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Recently  WTAE -Radio -TV,  Pittsburgh, 
carried  an  excellent  editorial  on  this 
subject  which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues: 

(The  following  Editorial  was  presented 
over  'WTAE  Radio  by  F.  Geer  Parkinson,  'Vice 
President  and  Station  Manager,  from  Sep- 
tember 22-24,  1967.) 

Our  Juvenile  Court  has  received  a  severe 
going-over  In  a  long,  critical  study  by  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency. 

The  survey  found  the  court  overcrowded 
and  understaffed;  Its  probation  practices 
faulty;  Its  space  cramped;  Its  salaries  In- 
adequate and  unrealistic.  There  aren't 
enough  typists,  nor  enough  telephones.  A 
judge  hears  cases  until  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
and  there's  still  a  backlog.  Youngsters  are 
In  detention  who  shouldn't  be.  and  some  who 
should  be  are  getting  off  by  paying  fines  to 
squires. 

The  report  does  not  paint  a  pretty  picture 
of  the  court  nor  of  the  political  leadership 
responsible.  But  the  report  did  not  stop 
there.  It  had  a  measure  of  criticism  for  every 
adult  in  the  county,  because  of  our  near- 
sighted belief  that  a  Juvenile  court  is  the 
only  answer  for  troublesome  youths. 

Portions  of  the  report  which  were  critical 
of  the  court,  the  detention  home  and  the 
county  government  have  been  widely  quoted. 
But  no  one  yet  has  quoted  the  portion  which 
places  blame  on  all  of  us.  It  reads  like  this: 

"In  order  to  really  tackle  the  juvenile 
delinquency  problem  In  Allegheny  County, 
the  people  of  this  community  must  be  more 
ready  to  tolerate  and  work  with  non-con- 
tormlng  youth  and  less  ready  to  pass  them 
on  to  Juvenile  court." 

The  study  charges  that  many  youngsters 
are  going  to  court  for  offenses  that  aren't 
really  bad  enough  to  require  the  formal 
machinery  of  a  court.  But  their  neighbor- 
hoods lack  the  patience,   the  concern,   the 


wholesome  resources  of  sports  and  construc- 
tive activities  that  keep  restless  youths 
occupied  and  supervised. 

The  flaws  the  study  found  in  the  Juvenile 
court  are  easily  fixed  with  more  money.  Less 
easily  fixed  Is  the  flaw  in  our  national  think- 
ing which  wants  to  substitute  Institutions 
for  the  old  neighborhood  spirit  of  looking 
after  vour  own. 


LET'S    GIVE    CRIME    VICTIMS    Al^TD 
GOOD  SAMARITANS  A  BREAK 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schweiker] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  "the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
idea  is  growing  in  our  Nation  that  so- 
ciety has  a  responsibility  to  those  per- 
sons who  become  innocent  \ictims  of 
\iolent  crimes. 

The  innocent  victim  of  a  violent  crime 
is  often  called  the  "forgotten  man"  of 
our  society. 

Our  system  of  criminal  justice  takes 
great  care  to  apprehend  suspects,  afford 
them  a  fair  trial,  and  punish  and  reha- 
bilitate those  found  gaillty.  But  while 
society  is  housing,  feeding,  and  attempt- 
ing to  rehabilitate  its  criminals,  it  is 
leaving  victims  of  crime  and  their  fami- 
lies to  fend  for  themselves.  Often  this  is 
at  considerable  hardship  to  these  in- 
nocent people. 

Unless  the  crime  victim  carries  an  un- 
usual amount  of  his  own  insurance,  he 
will  have  the  burden  of  costly  medical 
care  and  lost  earnings  for  the  time  he 
is  recovering.  If  death  to  a  family  bread- 
winner results  from  a  violent  crime,  the 
family  left  behind  might  well  have  little 
or  no  resources  or  Income  on  which  to 
live. 

In  the  last  Congress  I  sponsored  H  R. 
14887.  to  set  up  a  Federal  Violent  Crimes 
Compensation  Commission,  Today  I  am 
introducing  a  similar  bill  but  broader  in 
scope,  since  compensation  could  go  not 
only  to  the  principal  victim  of  a  crime 
but  also  to  a  good  Samaritan,  who  was 
injured  while  tr>-ing  to  stop  the  crime  or 
apprehend  the  offender. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  would  cover 
crimes  committed  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, on  Federal  installations,  and 
other  places  where  the  U.S.  Government 
has  general  police  power.  Beyond  its  im- 
mediate area  of  coverage,  however,  I  hope 
this  bill  can  serve  as  a  model  to  encour- 
age States  to  provide  their  own  crime 
compensation  schemes.  New  York  and 
California  already  have  crime  compensa- 
tion laws. 

Under  the  crime  compensation  bill  I 
am  Introducing,  a  good  Samaritan  in- 
jured while  helping  at  the  scene  of  a 
crime  would  have  a  claim  for  compensa- 
tion. It  is  a  government's  duty  not  to 
throw  roadblocks  in  the  way  of  unselfish 
citizens  who  wish  to  aid  another  In  an 
emergency.  For  this  reason  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  companion  bill  that  will  shield 
everj'  good  samaritan  from  civil  hability 
arising  from  their  helping  at  the  scene 


of  an  accident  or  other  medical  emer- 
gency, such  as  a  crime. 

The  good  samaritan  Immunity  from 
civil  suits  has  covered  physicians  and 
nurses  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia  since 
Congress  enacted  it  in  1965.  My  bill  would 
extend  this  immunity  to  all  citizens  act- 
ing in  good  faith,  provided  they  are  not 
expecting  payment  for  their  aid  and  their 
conduct  is  not  grossly  negligent. 

At  least  13  States  now  give  good  sa- 
maritan immunity  to  all  persons,  not 
limiting  the  immunity  to  physicians  and 
nurses,  according  t-o  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Senice.  These  States  are  Arkan- 
sas. Florida.  Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mex- 
ico, North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee.  Texas,  Ver- 
mont, and  Wyoming. 

Serious  crime  has  risen  to  such  a  level 
in  this  countr>'  that  nearly  two  out  of 
every  100  Americans  will  be  a  victim  of 
some  serious  crime  in  1967.  My  two  bills, 
I  hope,  will  give  more  backing  to  the 
good  Samaritans  among  us  who  are  will- 
ing to  help  their  fellow  man  at  the  risk 
of  great  sacrifice.  And  the  crime  compen- 
sation plan  I  propose  in  one  of  the  bills 
will  go  a  long  way  to  lighten  the  burden 
that  violent  crime  can  place  on  individ- 
uals and  their  families  for  up  to  a  life- 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reader's  Digest,  In  Its 
July  1967  Issue,  presented  an  article  by 
Irwin  Ross  entitled  "The  Victims  o' 
Crime  Deserve  a  Break."  It  tells  both 
clearly  and  concisely  how  crime  com- 
pensation plans  are  working  In  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  Members  who  did  not 
happen  to  see  this  excellent  brief  article. 
I  Include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  Victims  or  Crime  Desebvie  a  Bre.*k 
(By  Irwln  Roes) 

Great  Britain  and  New  Zealand,  and  two 
American  states — California  and  New  York — 
now  recognize  society's  obligation  to  assume 
some  responsibility  for  those  who  suffer 
criminal  violence.  Shouldn't  every  state  fol- 
low their  example? 

■When  a  Chicago  cab  driver  named  L.aw- 
rence  H.  Boyd  saw  three  thugs  pounce  on  a 
couple  of  young  men  and  knock  them  to  the 
ground,  he  dashed  from  his  cab  to  help. 
Pistol  shots  rang  out.  felling  Boyd  He  man- 
aged to  drive  himself  to  a  hospital,  then  col- 
lapsed In  the  emergency  room.  He  under- 
went two  operations,  but  partially  lost  the 
use  of  his  right  hand.  In  all.  he  spent  31  days 
In  the  hospital  and  ran  up  medical  bills 
totaling  $2269.  No  longer  able  to  drive  a  cab, 
he  was  unemployed  until  he  found  a  factory 
Job  that  he  could  do  with  one  hand.  Despite 
substantial  gifts  from  sympathetic  citizens, 
he  stlU  owes  more  than  82000.  For  Boyd.  It 
was  a  costly  moment  of  heroism. 

The  fate  of  the  Collins  family  was  even 
more  tragic.  In  October  1965,  Arthur  Collins, 
28.  and  his  wife,  Christine.  26.  were  riding  on 
a  New  York  City  subway  train  when  a  drunk 
lurched  through  the  car  and  began  annoying 
several  women  passengers.  At  the  next  sta- 
tion, Collins  rose  from  his  seat  and  put  the 
man  off  the  train.  But  the  drunk  dashed 
back  and  plunged  a  knife  Into  Collins'  heart. 
Oolllns  died  within  minutes.  He  carried  no 
life  insurance  and  liad  been  earning  a  modest 
$6000  a  year,  so  Mrs.  OoUlns  was  left  virtually 
penniless. 

The  matmed  cab  driver  and  the  young 
widow  typify  the  plight  of  the  Innocent  vic- 
tim of  cnme  Year  by  year,  the  crime  rate 
rises.  FBI  statistics  for  1965  (the  most  recent 
available)  showed  206. 7tX)  cases  of  aggnavated 
assault.    118.920    robberies,    22,470    cases    of 


Jacent  to  the  sea  bed  being  explored  and 
risking  the  prospecting. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  Congress 
must  make  Its  will  abundantly  clear  to 


is  no  question  in  anyone's  mind  that  the 
protection  of  the  law-abiding  majority 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of 
government.  But  the  desirability  of  as- 


agenis  may  oe  coverxiy  listening  lo  an  inai 
they  say  are  not  free  people.  They  speak 
under  constraint.  And  where  this  fear  is  en- 
demic,    freedom     of    communication     Is     a 

casualty. 


The  study  charges  that  many  youngsters 
are  going  to  court  for  offenses  that  aren't 
really  bad  enough  to  require  the  formal 
machinery  of  a  court.  But  their  neighbor- 
hoods lack   the  patience,   the  concern,  the 
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emergency.  For  this  reason  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  companion  bill  that  will  shield 
everj'  good  samaritan  from  civil  liability 
arising  from  their  helping  at  the  scene 


ttm  Of  crtxne  Year  by  year,  the  crime  rate 
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forcible  rape.  9850  murders.  For  thousands, 
the  sheer  bad  luck  of  being  the  victim  of  un- 
provoked violence  means  financial  disaster  as 
well  as  physical  agony. 

The  situation  Is  as  Ironical  as  It  Is  unjust. 
Olty,  state  and  federal  governments  spend 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  on  housing  and 
feeding  criminals,  on  attempts  to  rehablU- 
tate  them.  The  perpetrator  of  crime  Is  well 
cared  for — as  Is  proper  In  a  humane  society — 
but  the  blameless  victim  of  crime  has  tra- 
ditionally had  to  fend  for  himself,  pay  his 
own  medical  bills  and  support  his  family 
during  his  convalescence.  "The  Innocent  vic- 
tim Is  the  forgotten  man  In  our  society," 
New  York's  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  declared. 

The  problem  has  finally  touched  the  con- 
science of  the  nation.  In  1965,  California 
passed  legislation  providing  financial  aid 
to  victims  of  crimes  of  personal  violence. 
Last  year.  New  York  State  followed  suit. 
Similar  proposals  are  now  being  considered 
in  nilnoU,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New 
Jersey  and  Rhode  Island.  Meanwhile,  in  New 
York  City,  the  Collins  case  prodded  the  City 
Council  to  pass  a  "Good  Samaritan"  law  to 
compensate  citizens  for  losses  they  sustain 
In  trying  to  prevent  a  crime  or  preserve  the 
peace.  Mrs.  Collins  now  receives  a  pension 
of  about  $4420  a  year,  or  what  a  policeman's 
widow  would  get  In  slnUlar  circumstances. 

Compensation  for  crime  victims  is  a  proper 
charge  on  society.  In  the  view  of  many  au- 
thorltlee.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  while  still  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  said,  "The  victim  of 
a  robbery  or  an  assault  has  been  denied  the 
protection  of  the  laws  In  a  very  real  sense, 
and  society  should  assume  some  responsibU- 
Ity  for  making  him  whole." 

As  a  practical  matter,  private  Insurance 
schemes  are  no  solution  to  the  problem.  If 
a  crime  victim  has  medical  Insurance,  his 
hospital  and  doctor  bills  may  be  covered,  but 
he  will  not  recoup  lost  earnings.  Income- 
protection  Insurance  Is  too  expensive  for 
most  people.  And  although  the  victim  of  a 
felony  has  a  legal  claim  against  the  perpe- 
trator, too  often  the  criminal  is  never  caught. 
When  he  Is.  more  often  than  not  he  is  penni- 
less. Private  charity,  as  a  source  of  assistance 
to  crime  victims.  Is  too  capricious  to  be 
dependable. 

Efforts  in  this  country  to  compensate  vic- 
tims of  crime  have  been  enouraged  by  the 
success  of  the  programs  that  went  into  ef- 
fect In  New  Zealand  and  Great  Britain  In 
1964.  The  British  plan  In  particular  is  pro- 
viding helpful  guidelines  for  similar  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States. 

The  British  plan  is  r\in  by  the  Criminal 
Injuries  Compensation  Board,  consisting  of 
a  chalrnuin  and  six  members,  all  lawyers. 
Anyone  Injured  as  a  result  of  a  crime,  or  in 
trying  to  prevent  a  crime.  Is  eligible  for  com- 
pensation. So  are  his  dependents  if  the  vlc- 
tmi  dies.  The  Board  determines  the  validity 
of  claims  and  also  decides  on  the  amount  of 
compensation  A  valid  claim  must  Involve 
"substantial"  injuries — defined  as  costing  at 
least  $140  or  three  weeks'  lost  wages.  Crimes 
committed  by  members  of  the  victim's  fam- 
ily. Uvlne;  under  the  same  roof  with  him.  are 
excluded  from  coverage.  So  are  criminal-neg- 
ligence cases  resulting  from  auto  accidents. 

In  Judging  the  claim,  the  Board  verifies 
the  applicant's  eamlng's  figures,  notes  any 
payments  of  unemployment  or  sickness 
benefits,  checks  medical  records,  and  may 
ask  a  Board  doctor  to  examine  him.  The 
award  Is  always  made  In  a  lump  sum.  Its  size 
determined  by  the  amount  of  medical  ex- 
penses and  estimated  lost  earnings  (or  lost 
earning  capacity.  If  the  victim  was  killed). 

Rich  and  poor  are  equally  eligible  for  the 
Board's  awards,  but  a  celling  of  twice  the 
average  Industrial  wage — or,  currently,  about 
•  112  a  week — Is  Imposed  on  compensation  for 
lost  earnings.  Anyone  making  less  Is  com- 
pensated only  for  his  actual  loss.  A  compara- 
ble   celling    for    the    United    States,    where 


both  wages  and  prices  are  higher,  would  be 
about  $198  a  week. 

Since  the  scheme  began,  the  Board  has  re- 
jected 458  applications  and  paid  3682  awards 
totaling  $3,780,865;  1616  applications  were 
stUl  under  investigation  at  the  end  of  March 
of  this  year.  Among  the  biggest  awards  Is  one 
for  $9800,  paid  to  a  mother  whose  23-year-old 
son  went  to  the  aid  of  a  man  set  upon  by  a 
gang  of  drunken  youths.  The  rescuer  ended 
up  with  a  knife  wound  In  the  groin,  from 
which  he  quickly  bled  to  death.  His  assailant 
was  captured  and  ultimately  sentenced  to  life 
Imprisonment.  The  victim  had  helped  sup- 
pwrt  his  widowed  mother;  hence  the  size  of 
the  award. 

A  more  typical  case  involved  a  55-year-old 
rent  collector  who  was  attacked  by  two 
youthful  robbers  as  he  went  his  rounds.  He 
escaped  with  comparatively  minor  knife 
wounds  on  his  left  arm  and  leg.  But  he  sub- 
sequently suffered  a  severe  attack  of  depres- 
sion and  anxiety  which  required  treatment. 
He  was  so  fearful  of  being  robbed  again  that 
he  had  to  give  up  collecting  rents — which 
meant  relinquishing  his  free  apartment — and 
take  another  Job.  All  told,  he  was  away  from 
work  three  months.  The  Board  awarded  him 
$2660. 

If  the  victim  was  responsible  for  his  In- 
juries— if.  for  example,  he  provoked  a  fist 
fight  and  then  got  mauled^he  cannot  re- 
ceive compensation.  The  Board  Is  equally 
alert  to  accidental  Injuries  falsely  attributed 
to  criminal  attack. 

The  California  and  New  York  programs 
both  resemble  the  British  In  many  respects; 
the  major  difference  is  that  aid  Is  limited  to 
those  suffering  serious  financial  hardship. 
For  example,  the  California  program,  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
applies  substantially  the  same  eligibility 
standards  as  those  Involved  in  the  Aid  to 
Families  With  Dependent  Children  program. 
This  feature  of  the  law  has  drawn  the  most 
criticism.  As  Prof.  Marvin  E.  Wolfgang,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  top  crim- 
inologist, has  put  It,  "Compensation  should 
be  provided  as  an  asseHion  of  an  individual 
Tight  and  a  social  obligation,  not  as  a  form 
of  charity." 

The  New  York  City  law,  In  effect  since  the 
end  of  1965.  requires  no  showing  of  penury, 
but  suffers  from  another  limitation:  it  cov- 
ers only  individuals  who  have  been  injured 
or  killed  "while  attempting  to  prevent  public 
disturbances."  This  takes  care  of  the  occa- 
sional hero,  but  not  the  bulk  of  crime  vic- 
tims. 

Most  authorities  agree  that  an  effective 
compensation  program  should  cover  both  the 
"Good  Samaritan"  and  the  ordinary  victim. 
It  should  provide  compensation  for  medical 
expenses  and,  within  limits,  for  lost  income. 
But  not  for  property  losses — property  Insur- 
ance is  widespread,  and  opportunists  might 
find  it  too  easy  to  defraud  the  government 
by  faking  losses. 

As  to  whether  compensation  should  be 
paid  In  a  lump  sum.  as  under  the  British 
plan,  or  in  installments,  as  California  han- 
dles It :  perhaps  the  best  system  would  be  to 
allow  payment  at  the  compensation  board's 
discretion.  In  the  case  of  a  physical  disabil- 
ity, periodic  payments  offer  the  chance  to 
review  the  situation  from  time  to  time. 

The  United  States  does  not  need  a  national 
program.  A  variety  of  plans,  devised  by  dif- 
ferent states,  will  give  scope  for  experimenta- 
tion In  what  Is  still  a  relatively  uncharted 
field.  The  essential  p>olnt  is  that  assistance 
be  prompt  and  adequate.  Those  hapless  cas- 
ualties of  crime  are  more  than  anonymous 
statistics.  They  could  be  any  of  us.  as  we 
unsuspectingly  go  about  our  dally  business. 


A  SPEECH  BY  ODIN  LANGEN 

Mr.    SCHERLE.    Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
finest  things  I  have  heard  or  read  in  a 
long  time  was  the  address  of  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Odin  Kancen  of 
Minnesota,  before  the  Minnesota  Pur 
Breeders  Convention  on  September  23, 
1967,  in  Minneapolis. 

His  comments  were  geared  to  the  plight 
of  the  mink  farmers,  but  they  are  ap- 
plicable, Mr.  Speaker,  to  other  agricul- 
tural products  being  damaged  by  cheap, 
ruinous  imports.  The  speech  follows: 

While  I  find  It  a  great  honor  and  a  privi- 
lege to  share  a  few  observations  with  the 
Minnesota  Fur  Breeders  Association.  I  would 
be  more  at  ease  if  the  subject  assigned  to  me 
had  a  brighter  outlook  In  the  Congress. 

The  past  several  weeks  and  months  have 
brought  me  an  acquaintance  with  the  mink 
Industry,  and  with  pending  legislation  and 
considerations  presently  In  progress  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  which  constitute  the  sub- 
ject of  my  discussion  with  you  this  after- 
noon. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  correspond 
and  communicate  with  almost  all  of  the  mink 
producers  in  the  State,  and  others  who  have 
an  Interest  In  the  future  of  the  mink  indus- 
try. This  correspondence  has  revealed  that 
we  share  a  very  common  concern  for  the 
economic  problems  that  have  been  created 
by  the  ever-increasing  Imports  of  mink  pelts 
that  now  threaten  the  more  than  5.000 
ranchers  throughout  the  country  to  the  point 
of  where  many  may  have  thought  of  seeking 
some  other  line   of  endeavor. 

The  object  of  our  discussion  today  Is  to 
look  at  what  has  happened  so  far.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  save  the  mink  ranchers,  and  to  see 
what  we  can  do  In  the  days  ahead  to  assure 
some  success. 

The  history  of  the  American  mink  ranchers 
Is  a  commendable  one,  and  compliments  are 
truly  in  order  for  their  efforts  in  building  a 
world-wide  demand  for  mink.  It  constitutes 
the  kind  of  accomplishment  that  we  have 
long  recognized  in  this  country  as  one  of  the 
main  factors  in  the  growth  and  progress 
of  our  nation,  as  afforded  by  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  It  would  seem,  then,  at  this 
time,  that  certainly  such  a  commendable 
accomplishment  on  the  part  of  a  free  enter- 
prise ende.ivor  should  at  least  be  permitted 
Lu  continue  its  operation.  To  do  so  would  be 
an  economic  asset  to  many  local  commu- 
nities and  the  nation. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  you  have  assessed  your 
ouTi  sales  receipts  to  the  extent  of  $20  mllUon 
for  market  development.  The  result  has  been 
the  building  of  a  world-wide  demand  for 
mink.  This  $20-milllon  investment  In  build- 
ing consumer  demand  around  the  world  has 
been  so  successful  that  we  now  find  foreign 
nations  making  use  of  the  market  you  cre- 
ated, for  their  own  personal  gain.  "This  Is  a 
story  very  familiar  to  American  agriculture. 
American  farmers  have,  time  and  time  again, 
created  their  own  markets,  only  to  see  their 
efforts  usurj>ed  by  foreign  suppliers,  who 
then  got  on  the  band-wagon  at  their  expense. 

Oftentimes,  the  governments  of  foreign 
countries  have  provided  great  help  to  their 
producers  in  maintaining  their  markets,  but 
the  United  States  Government  Is  so  Intent 
on  helping  everyone  In  the  world  that  they 
often  forget  to  give  even  token  recognition 
to  the  best  interest*  of  those  who  have  cre- 
ated the  production  ability  of  both  quality 
and  quantity  In  this  country. 

The  mink  Industry  has  never  received  a 
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government  subsidy  or  a  support  price.  They 
now  find  even  a  lack  of  the  regard  for  their 
future  well-being  that  they  have  earnestly 
and  sincerely  earned. 

Imports  of  mink  began  on  a  duty-free 
basis,  and  at  one  time,  had  little  or  no  share 
of  the  American  market.  They  have  since 
expanded,  so  that  in  1966,  nearly  42  percent 
of  the  American  consumption  of  mink  pelts 
was  being  satisfied  by  foreign  imports.  Dur- 
ing the  six-year  period  from  1960  to  1966, 
statistics  reveal  that  the  Imports  doubled, 
with  2.846,000  pelts  In  1960  and  5.675,000 
pelts  in  1966.  The  results  of  sucb  a  drastic 
Increase  In  imports  have  been  most  dis- 
astrous to  the  mink  ranchers  of  the  United 
States. 

The  catastrophic  proportions  of  these  Im- 
ports have  now  depressed  the  market  to 
a  point  where  you  can't  even  sell  your 
pelts,  or.  if  you  can,  you  are  forced  to  take 
a  substantial  loss.  Minnesota  mink  ranchers 
alone  lest  over  5-mllllon  dollars  of  income 
on  the  1966  crop,  because  of  the  greatly 
reduced  average  prices  at  the  auction  houses. 
With  Minnesota  producing  about  13  percent 
of  the  total  production  In  the  United  States. 
It  follows  that  the  national  loss  woiUd  be 
nearly  40  million  dollars.  Obviously,  this  has 
a  great  economic  effect  on  an  Industry  that 
normally  has  a  return  of  some  S160-mllllon 
annually. 

All  of  this  money  goes  back  Into  rancb 
operations  that  enrich  your  local  commu- 
nities. It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  annual 
feed  bill  runs  over  $60-milllon  a  year  and  so 
the  mink  rancher  doesn't  stand  alone  In  this 
loss,  if  he  goes  out  of  business.  The  produc- 
ers of  feed  and  the  suppliers  of  the  other 
needed  equipment  and  facilities  also  have  a 
heavy  stake  In  your  business,  and  they 
should  be  enlisted  as  allies  In  your  endeavor 
to  preserve  your  industry. 

In  Minnesota,  which  Is  the  second  largest 
mlnk-produclng  SUte  in  the  Nation,  you 
have  a  total  investment  of  more  than  $20- 
minion,  with  gross  sales  of  almost  $20-mll- 
llon  a  year.  You  provide  a  feed  market  of 
$7-mllllon.  and  a  payroll  of  almost  S4-mllllon. 

Let  us  consider  the  presently  depressed 
prices,  which  averaged  $19.50  for  the  1965 
crop,  and  dropped  to  $14.25  for  the  1966  crop, 
with  prices  down  as  low  as  less  than  $8.50 
In  June  of  this  year. 

Every  community  that  has  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  the  growth  of  the  mink  industry 
has  quite  obviously  felt  the  economic  effect 
of  this  greatly  reduced  income,  with  a  com- 
parable reaction  on  the  entire  national 
scene. 

The  over-all  results  don't  stop  there,  how- 
ever, because  this  unhealthy  ratio  of  Imports 
to  exports  also  affects  the  United  States  bal- 
ance of  payments.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  United  States  suffers  a  loss  of  gold 
In  the  amount  of  $73-naUllon  each  year. 

It  Is  these  adverse  economic  factors  that 
have  prompted  a  great  many  Members  of 
Congress  to  submit  bills  that  would  restrict 
Imports  of  mink  Into  the  United  States. 
Many  of  these  bills  provide  for  a  limitation 
of  Imports  to  40  percent  of  our  domestic 
consumption.  In  my  htimble  estimation, 
however,  this  Is  not  a  sufficient  reduction, 
and  I  have,  therefore,  recommended  legis- 
lation that  would  reduce  the  Imports  to  the 
level  of  1966,  which  was  about  30  percent. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  mink  ranchers 
are  entitled  to  at  least  this  minimum  assur- 
ance of  their  own  domestic  market. 

In  addition  to  the  legislation  introduced, 
attempts  have  also  been  made  to  convince 
the  President  and  the  respective  Depart- 
ments to  require  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  to  hold  hearings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  and  recommending  re- 
sponsible quotas. 

Let  me  comment  for  a  moment  or  two  with 
regard  to  the  results  of  these  Congressional 
endeavors  so  far.  First.  It  appeared  somewhat 
favorable  for  the  legislation  some  time  ago 
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when  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  did  request  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  State.  Treasury.  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce  Departments,  together 
with  those  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission. However,  so  far,  the  only  report  that 
has  been  called  to  my  attention  has  been 
from  the  Tariff  Commission.  Possibly  the 
others  may  be  forthcoming. 

It  has  been  most  difficult  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
In  holding  hearings  on  this  legislation,  pri- 
marily because  of  the  heavy  workload  that 
they  have  had  in  connection  with  Social  Se- 
curity, Medicare,  and  now  a  proposed  tax  In- 
crease. The  Tariff  Commission,  with  reluc- 
tance, has  finally  agreed  to  hold  an  Investiga- 
tion and  hearings  on  the  matter,  which  no 
doubt  has  come  about  because  of  the  many 
letters  written  by  myself  and  other  Members 
of  Congress  to  the  President  and  the  Com- 
mission, calling  attention  to  the  urgent  need 
for  action. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin  on  De- 
cember 5th  of  this  year,  providing  interested 
parties  the  opportunity  of  stating  their  case. 

Anyone  wishing  to  do  so  should  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  in  writing  at 
least  three  days  In  advance  of  the  date  set 
for  the  hearings,  or  may  submit  written 
statements  which  should  be  on  file  by  De- 
cember 5th.  (Note:  Secretary's  name — Mr. 
Donn  N.  Bent,  Secretary,  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission, Tariff  Commission  Building,  8th  and 
E  Streets,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.) 

The  response  to  our  letters  at  times  has 
been  most  discouraging,  and  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  a  letter  received  from  the  Office 
of  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations, to  which  my  request  had  been 
referred.  The  letter  read  In  part  as  follows: 

"We  would  be  reluctant  to  consider  the 
imposition  of  additional  restrictions  on  Im- 
ports of  mink  without  a  showing  that  such 
imports  are  causing  or  threatening  serious 
economic  injury  to  the  domestic  Industry. 
This  Is  especially  true,  since  the  domestic 
Industry  already  enjoys  extraordinary  pro- 
tection through  the  total  embargo  on  Im- 
ports from  the  Soviet  Union." 

I  can  see  no  extraordinary  protection  to 
American  mink  producers,  in  that  we  don't 
buy  mink  from  the  Soviet  Union.  To  dc  so 
would  only  provide  Russia  with  additional 
moneys  that  they,  in  turn,  could  use  to  pro- 
vide more  military  equipment  and  supplies 
to  our  enemies  in  North  'Viet  Nam. 

Their  answer  offers  somewhat  of  a  clue 
as  to  how  much  sympathy  you  may  be  get- 
ting from  the  Administration. 

ITie  pressures  on  them,  however,  by  the 
Congress  have  been  of  such  proportion  that 
they  found  recent  actions  necessary,  possibly 
in  order  to  avoid  further  embarrassment. 

I  should  say  without  hesitation  that  this 
proposed  tariff  investigation  Is  primarily  de- 
signed to  stall  Congressional  action,  while  ad- 
ditional mink  ranchers  go  out  of  business. 
These  hearings  should  have  been  held  long 
ago.  as  was  suggested  by  the  industry  and 
Members  of  Congress.  At  this  late  date,  they 
can  accomplish  little  In  remedying  the  dam- 
age that  has  already  been  done,  and  will 
continue  until  some  changes  are  made.  For 
this  reason.  I  wrote  again  vesterday  to  the 
President  and  the  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
mending that  these  hearings  be  held  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  catastrophe  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
marketing  season,  comparable  to  last  year's 
experience. 

These  same  tactics  have  been  used  before 
to  satisfy  the  disregard  that  some  would 
show  for  our  ov^-n  Industry  in  this  country 
In  favor  of  their  counter-part  in  foreign 
countries.  We  might  well  rememt>er  that  the 
same  identical  experience  was  prevalent  in 
the  milk  Industry  when  It  appeared  that 
Congress  was  on  the  verge  of  passing  a  dairy 
products  quota  bill,  and.  I  am  happy  to  say, 
did    result   in    dairy   product    quotas    being 


established,  and  while  not  sufficiently  re- 
duced to  adequately  satisfy  my  recommen- 
dation, they  are  a  big  improvement  over 
the  quotas  that  prevailed  tor  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

It,"  therefore,  becomes  most  ptertinent.  at 
this  time,  to  not  only  continue  the  pressure, 
but  to  expand  it,  with  the  objective  in  mind 
that  either  Congressional  action  may  result, 
or  the  Tariff  Conamlsslon  will  respond  with 
realistic  quotas  that  would  grant  assurance 
of  a  reasonable  proportion  of  our  own  do- 
mestic market  being  preserved  for  our  own 
producers. 

I  cannot  urge  you  strongly  enough  not  to 
neglect  any  possibility  of  conveying  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  or  the  Congress  your  feel- 
ings  and   recommendations   on   the   matter. 

There  has  been  one  additional  considera- 
tion registered  by  myself  and  others.  I  asked 
for  emergency  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion financing  for  rrUnk  ranchers.  Again.  I 
have  been  Just  as  dismayed  by  the  answers 
received  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
An  Assistant  Secretary  wrote  to  me  that 
"only  in  areas  where  a  natural  disaster  has 
caused  a  general  need  for  agricultural  credit 
which  cannot  be  met  by  local  sources  would 
emergency  loans  be  granted."  He  said  the 
law  does  not  permit  the  designation  of  emer- 
gency loan  areas,  based  on  unfavorable  eco- 
nomic conditions,  but  to  me.  mink  ranching 
going  out  of  business  IS  a  disaster,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  the  Assistant  Secretary 
may  consider  It  to  be  a  "natural"  one.  I 
might  remind  him  that  such  disasters  have 
come  to  be  most  natural  In  al!  segments 
of  agriculture. 

The  irony  of  this  attitude  toward  your 
problem  defies  understanding.  Much  has  been 
said  and  written  regarding  the  general  plight 
of  agriculture  and  rural  areas.  This  is  one 
of  many  significant  and  contributing  factors 
to  their  plight,  that  warrants  our  brief  con- 
sideration this  afternoon. 

We  have  Identtfied  this  afternoon  an  in- 
dustry that  was  making  money,  paying  taxes, 
supporting  local  schools  and  merchants,  and 
contributing  substantially  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  Slate  .ind  local  communi- 
ties. Each  of  you  as  self-sustained  men  and 
women  has  been  paying  your  own  way  at 
no  expense  to  government,  and  actually  mak- 
ing great  contribution  to  that  government. 
Then  along  come  Imports  No  effort,  is  made 
to  recognize  their  significance  to  your  future. 
All  of  the  efforts  of  Individual  Initiative  and 
investment  literally  go  up  in  smoke  and  you 
can  no  longer  make  a  living  at  mink  ranch- 
ing. 

It  sounds  almost  brutal  to  recognize  that 
a  bankrupt  minji  rancher  can  pay  no  taxes, 
can  supf)ort  no  payroll,  can  provide  no  mar- 
ket for  other  farmers  who  provide  feed  or 
merchants  who  supply  equipment  for  your 
ranch.  A  bankrupt  rancher  leaves  no  In- 
centive for  his  children  or  labor  to  remain 
on  the  farm  or  In  the  community. 

While  irritating,  it  is  of  Interest  to  note 
what  the  attitudes  of  the  bureaucrats  in 
Washing  con  are.  In  relation  to  the  many  areas 
where  the  producers  of  agricultural  products 
have  found  themselves  in  a  state  of  no  longer 
being  able  to  make  a  living,  becatise  of  in- 
adequate prices.  On  Wednesday  of  this  week, 
I  noted  this  statement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  made  In  Montevideo,  Minne- 
sota— and  I  quote: 

"Improved  agricultural  methods  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  which  have  driven  thousands 
of  illiterate,  unskilled  workers  off  the  farms 
and  into  the  cities,  have  helped  fuel  the 
racial  disturbances  of  the  past  summer." 

Not  only  does  he  disregard  the  plight  of 
the  agricultural  producers  and  laborers,  but 
actually  further  blames  them  for  the  note 
and  racial  disturbances  that  have  been  prev- 
alent around  the  country 

Statistics  show  that  we  have  been  losing 
mink  ranchers  at  the  rate  of  500  per  year, 
and  have  lost  other  farm  operators  at  the 
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rate  of  75.000  per  year,  and  not  because  they 
were  either  Illiterate  or  unakllled.  We  will 
be  a  long  time  In  finding  any  solution  to  these 
problems,  it  such  statements  are  a  display 
of  either  the  knowledge  or  understanding 
of  what  the  problem  IB.  which  In  most  In- 
stances. Is  Inadequate  prices.  It  is  difficult 
enough  for  rural  people  and  rural  areas  to 
survive  under  today's  adverse  economic  con- 
ditions, without  being  blamed  for  conditions 
that  are  far  removed  from  their  problem, 
and  I  think  such  remarks  ought  to  be 
stopped  by  whatever  means  available. 

The  rancher  himself  may  well  find  that 
as  retirement  age  approaches,  he  hae  no 
reliable  sustenance  and  becomes  dependent 
upon  completely  Inadequate  Social  Security 
benefits  or  other  pension  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. Along  alxjut  this  time,  today's  gov- 
ernment seems  to  want  to  get  back  Into  the 
picture,  now  years  too  late,  but  will  suggest 
a  muitltude  of  program*  which  might  offer 
part-time  work  during  the  senior  years,  like 
planting  flowers  or  picking  up  sticks  along 
the  roadways. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  It  would  show 
better  wisdom  to  have  had  a  tuUy  self- 
employed,  taxpaylng  citizen  through  the 
years,  who  Is  capable  of  taking  care  of  his 
family  and  providing  for  his  retirement. 

The  result  Is  economically-depressed  com- 
munities and  rural  areas  that  then  find  need 
to  demand  government  assistance  through 
multitudes  of  programs  Involving  spending 
huge  sums  of  taxpwiyers'  moneys,  most  of 
which  is  wasted  before  It  ever  reaches  either 
the  individual  or  the  community.  If  we  don't 
have  the  wisdom  to  see  the  folly  of  such 
neglect,  then  it  Is  any  wonder  that  we  also 
find  ourselves  incapable  of  dealing  with  riots, 
strikes,  disturbances,  inadequate  farm  prices, 
or  unable  to  fight  and  win  a  war?  The  lack 
of  concern  by  government  in  Instances  such 
as  this  amount*  to  a  self-destruction  of  a 
pertinent  segment  of  our  economy,  and  then 
attempting  to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem 
by  the  element  that  was  the  big  loser  In  the 
first  Instance,  namely,  government. 

It  seems  we  haven't  even  learned  the  old 
and  simple  analogy  that  you  can't  lift  your- 
self by  your  own  bootstraps. 

One  ought  to  contemplate  the  philosophy 
of  our  diplomats  who  conduct  and  promote 
trade  relations.  It  Isn't  too  long  ago  that  our 
Ambassador  to  Denmark  was  promoting  the 
sale  of  Danish  mink  at  the  exclusion  of  our 
own  superior  product.  It  is  almost  unbeliev- 
able that  such  utter  disregard  for  .American 
Interests  should  be  exercised  by  our  own 
diplomatic  personnel. 

This  comedy  of  errors  continues  as  we  now 
note  some  of  the  negotiations  that  took  place 
at  the  Geneva  Conference.  It  should  have 
been  apparent  to  our  negotiators  long  ago 
that  rising  Imports  of  mink  were  depressing 
the  domestic  market. 

With  that  knowledge,  a  realistic  arrange- 
ment should  have  been  made  before  those 
talks  ended  last  June. 

Proposed  legislation  and  Tariff  Commission 
Investigations  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sary today  If  these  negotiators  and  the  Com- 
mission had  merely  reviewed  the  Commis- 
sion's own  statistics  instead  of  ignoring  the 
pleas  of  the  mink  Industry  throughout  the 
years. 

Not  only  did  our  negotiating  team  in 
Geneva  fall  to  come  up  with  an  agreement  to 
help  the  American  mink  rancher,  but  the 
agreements  will  actually  add  to  your  prob- 
lems. They  not  only  agreed  to  maintain  free 
entry  of  raw  skins  Into  this  country,  but 
they  further  agreed  to  reduce  by  over  fifty 
percent  the  previous  tariffs  on  dressed  mink 
skins.  This,  of  course,  opens  up  possibilities 
of   even   more   mink   glutting  our   markets. 

The  further  one  explores  the  problem,  the 
more  Ironic  and  disturbing  It  becomes.  For 
It  then  becomes  evident  that  foreign  pro- 
ducers, notably  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
are  also  feeling  the  effects  of  these  price- 


depressing  experiences.  The  office  of  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 
Informs  me  that  the  American  Embassy  In 
Copenhagen  has  been  told  that  mink  breed- 
ers In  Denmark.  Sweden.  Norway  and  Pin- 
land  are  equally  disturbed  over  declining 
prices  for  their  mink  pelts,  and  have  agreed 
to  reduce  mink  production  by  30  percent. 
Proper  regard  and  regulation  of  the  move- 
ment of  these  pelts  would  not  only  have 
helped  the  American  rancher,  but  would  also 
have  prevented  these  nations  from  glutting 
our  market  to  the  point  of  where  even  THKY 
are  not  making  any  money. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  how 
there  could  possibly  be  any  wisdom  or  eco- 
nomic stability  Involved  in  trade  policies  that 
result  In  the  producers  on  both  ends  of  the 
transaction  winding  up  as  losers.  This  Is  a 
typical  example  of  what  has  happened  In  the 
movement  of  agricultural  products  In  far  too 
many  avenues  of  International  trade. 

In  most  Instances,  other  countries  show  a 
regard  for  their  producers  and  accomplish  for 
them  some  security,  and  usually  at  our  ex- 
pense. I  can  think  of  no  way  whereby  we  can 
ruin  the  production  capacity  of  quality  prod- 
ucts quicker  than  by  permitting  this  utter 
disregard   for  realities   to   continue. 

While  somewhat  aside  from  our  subject  to- 
day, how  do  we  ever  expect  to  feed  and  clothe 
a  hungry  world,  if  trade  policies  are  to  con- 
tinue In  such  manner  that  the  producers 
of  these  goods  and  commodities  are  to  be 
deprived  of  any  Incentive  to  Improve  their 
production  capacity  or  quality  merchandise? 

I  can  find  only  one  consolation  in  exposure 
and  review  of  these  problems,  and  that  is  the 
dedication  and  ability  of  the  mink  producers, 
such  as  this  group  that  Is  before  me  at  this 
moment. 

Their  persistence,  durability  and  desire  to 
be  self -sustaining  and  Independent  seems  to 
be  of  such  magnitude  that  even  government 
can't  subdue  them,  try  as  It  will. 

May  I  sincerely  commend  you  for  your 
patience,  most  considerate  attitude,  and  your 
untiring  efforts  to  bring  common  sense  to 
bureaucratic  chaos. 

This  problem  can  and  should  be  corrected 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It  Is  not 
impossible  to  do  so.  It  has  been  encouraging 
to  note  that  In  recent  months,  we  have 
finally  gotten  the  bureaucrats  to  recognize, 
in  a  small  way.  at  least,  that  Imports  do  have 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  this  country.  This 
has  been  documented  and  evidenced  by  the 
recent  actions  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
establishing  quotas  on  dairy  products.  I  can 
recall  only  too  well  six  or  seven  years  ago. 
when  I  first  directed  attention  to  agricul- 
tural price  Inequities  that  were  caused  by 
unnecessary  Imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries There  were  few  people  in  Washington, 
or  anywhere  else,  at  that  tiiLe  that  would 
give  any  regard  to  the  relation  of  Imports  to 
current  prices.  This  year,  however,  we  find 
an  increasing  number  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  Introduced  bills,  made  state- 
ments, and  In  every  way  possible  attempted 
to  convince  the  respective  departments  that 
actions  are  necessary  if  our  markets  are  not 
to  be  ruined  entirely. 

This  has  now  expanded  Into  fields  that  go 
beyond  the  agricultural  scene.  Earlier  this 
week,  an  editorial  column  by  David  Lawrence, 
carries  the  headline,  "Steel  Peels  Peril  of 
Import  Squeeze."  The  article  goes  on  to  Iden- 
tify the  extent  to  which  the  steel  Industry 
has  been  hurt  by  Imports,  with  more  than 
75.000  Jobs  lost,  and  other  economic  set- 
backs being  the  result  of  foreign  Imports 
of  steel.  There  have  also  been  concerns  ex- 
pressed, and  legislation  Introduced  relating 
to  wool,  textiles,  honey,  beef,  hides  and 
many  other  commodities  that  have  suffered 
similar  depressed  prices  pnd  economic  dif- 
ficulties because  of  excessive  Imports. 

All  of  these  developments  should  only 
serve  to  further  encourage  us  In  this  effort 


not  to  leave  a  single  avenue  unexplored  In 
our  attempt  to  restore  the  richly-deserved 
opportunity  for  mink  producers  to  conduct 
their  business  on  a  profitable  basis. 

I  have  not  only  found  great  satisfaction 
in  working  with  you.  but  have  gained  re- 
assurance and  confidence  that  the  American 
people  are  still  desirous  and  capable  of  guid- 
ing their  own  destinies,  including  that  of 
their  government.  Thank  you  very  much. 


U.S.  AGRICULTURE  EXPORTS 
THREATENED 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lo'w-a? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ne'ws  re- 
ports have  made  clear  that  the  Japanese 
have  refused  to  negotiate  with  the  United 
States  any  new  understanding  that 
would  result  in  quantitative  limitations — 
quotas  and  licenses — on  Japanese  ex- 
ports of  wool  and  manmade  fiber  tex- 
tiles to  the  United  States.  Legislation 
requiring  the  administration  to  negotiate 
such  controls  has  been  introduced  by 
many  Members  of  Congress.  The  Jap- 
anese have  indicated  that  any  vmi- 
lateral  U.S.  action  to  limit  its  exports 
in  contravention  of  present  U.S.  inter- 
national obligations  would  be  greeted  by 
Japanese  retaliation  against  U.S.  farm 
exports. 

Such  Japanese  retaliation  would  take 
the  form  of  tariflf  levies  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  limiting  U.S.  sales  of 
farm  commodities  in  Japan.  The  United 
States  is  vulnerable  to  such  retaliation 
because  we  export  substantial  amounts 
of  farm  commodities  to  that  country. 
For  example:  Japan  buys  $150,000,000 
worth  of  soybeans  from  the  United 
States  each  year.  Soybeans  is  an  im- 
portant U.S.  agricultural  export  of  which 
the  largest  exporters  by  State  are  Illi- 
nois. Missouri,  and  Arkansas.  Missouri 
soybean  exports  in  fiscal  year  1965-66 
were  $70.5  million,  and  the  exports  of 
Arkansas  were  approximately  $60  mil- 
lion. Japan  is  also  an  important  con- 
sumer of  American  wheat. 

Japan  is  not  alone  in  threats  of  re- 
taliation to  any  new  restrictionist  U.S. 
textile  move.  The  British  Government 
has  delivered  a  strong  note  to  the  U.S. 
Government  stating  its  position  against 
negotiation  of  new  textile  quotas.  The 
German  Government  has  done  likewise 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity. Italy,  France,  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
and  Luxembourg,  will  'i.o  the  same.  The 
Swiss  Government  is  also  considering  a 
formal  note  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Missouri  total  exports  of  agricultural 
products  in  fiscal  year  1965-66  were 
$204.3  million,  of  which  soybeans,  feed 
grains,  wheat,  flour,  and  lard  and  tallow 
were  the  major  Items.  Many  other  States 
are  also  large  exporters  of  farm  com- 
mDdities.  The  possibility  of  foreign  re- 
strictions against  these  exports  in  re- 
taliation against  a  U.S.  unilateral  action 
to  isolate  U.S.  textile  production  from  the 
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international  economy  has  serious  im- 
plications for  the  economies  of  many 
farm  States. 


tlons  under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT) ,  and  the  average  cut  will 
be  as  deep  or  deeper. 

GATT  ROUNDS  COMPARED 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
OF  NEW  YORK  PUTS  THE  KEN- 
NEDY ROUND  OF  TRADE  NEGOTI- 
ATIONS IN  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CtthtisI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  September  1967  edition  of  the 
Monthly  Economic  Letter  of  the  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  ana- 
lyzes the  results  of  the  Kennedy  round 
in  perspective.  The  article  emphasizes 
that  all  original  U.S.  proposals  and  ob- 
jectives in  the  negotiations  beginning  in 
1963  were  not  realized,  but  it  stresses 
also  that  analysis  of  the  results  of  the 
negotiations  has  shown  that  the  Ken- 
nedy round  was  "truly  a  success." 

The  City  Bank's  article  on  the  Kennedj' 
round  also  emphasizes  another  aspect 
of  the  Kennedy  round  "success"  and  of 
U.S.  trade  policy  that  has  received  too 
little  attention.  This  is  that  American 
exporters  tend  to  be  hesitant  about  in- 
vesting heavily  in  developing  export 
markets  for  fear  that  a  shift  in  U.S. 
trade  policy  toward  trade  restrictionism 
might  bring  retaliation  by  foreign  coun- 
tries, thus  cutting  off  those  expensively 
developed  export  markets. 

Thus,  the  long  period  of  uncertainty 
in  which  the  Kennedy  round  floundered 
before  finally  concluding  had  taken  its 
toll  on  the  so-called  "trade  climate." 

To  quote: 

Just  as  a  firm  decides  to  Invest  In  a  foreign 
country  if  there  Is  a  favorable  Investment 
climate  and  not  otherwise,  so  Its  willingness 
to  develop  a  potential  export  market  depends 
on  a  favorable  trade  climate.  .  .  .  Failure  of 
the  Kennedy  Round  would  have  been  serious, 
but  less  because  tariffs  would  have  remained 
at  present  levels  than  because  business  con- 
fidence in  the  future  course  of  tariff  policy 
would  have  been  seriously  disturbed.  The 
economic  significance  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
is  measured  not  so  much  by  the  direct  effect 
of  lower  tariffs  as  by  the  maintenance  and 
strengthening  of  that  confidence. 

The  factor  of  business  confidence  in 
the  trade  climate  and  its  direct  influence 
on  U.S.  exports  has  been  noted  by  the 
National  Export  Expansion  Council  and 
other  groups.  But  it  is  too  often  forgot- 
ten by  many  businessmen  who  seek  to 
affect  long-term  U.S.  trade  interests  in 
response  to  short-term  problems  arising 
from  constant  shifts  in  the  dynamic  in- 
ternational marketplace.  The  article  re- 
ferred to  follows  immediately. 

The  Kennedy  Rottnd  in  Pekspective 

The  Administration's  thousand-page  re- 
port, Just  released,  will  make  clear  in  ex- 
haustive detail  what  has  so  far  been  known 
to  the  public  only  in  general  terms :  that  the 
Kennedy  Round  was  truly  a  success.  Tariffs 
will  be  reduced  on  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  world's  dutiable  trade  than  In  any 
of  the  five  previous  rounds  of  tariff  negotla- 


GATT  round 

Scope  o(  U.S. 

Depth  of  U.S. 

tariff  cutting  ■ 

tariff  cuts  2 

(Percent) 

(Percent) 

1947 

44 

35 

1949 

3 

35 

1951 

9 

27 

1956 

It 

IS 

1962 

U 

20 

1967 

46 

35 

>  Value  of  U.S.  dutiable  imports  on  whicli  tariff  reductions 
were  made  or  agreed  in  the  year  shown,  expressed  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  value  ot  total  U.S.  dutiable  imports  in  the  same 
year. 

'  Average  percentage  reduction  in  U.S.  duties  (considering 
only  Items  whose  duties  were  reduced),  weighted  by  the  value 
of  U.S.  imports  o(  those  items  m  the  year  shown. 

Sources:  U.S.  Tariff  Commission;  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce; Office  of  the  Special  Representative  lor  Trade  Negotia- 
tions. 

The  United  States  agreed  to  reduce  tariffs 
on  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  dutiable  imports: 
the  average  reduction  will  be  35  per  cent. 
Cuts  wUl  be  made  over  a  flve-year  period. 
These  results  far  exceed  those  of  the  four 
preceding  rounds,  as  the  accompanying  table 
shows.  Tariff  reduction  of  comparable  scope 
has  not  occurred  since  1947,  when  duties  were 
generally  much  higher  and  Included  a  good 
deal  of   "fat"  or  excess  protection. 

Comparable  figures  on  the  scope  of  tariff 
reductions  by  other  countries  are  not  yet 
available.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Com- 
mon Market,  Britain,  other  Indtistrlal  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe,  and  Japan  will  re- 
duce tariffs  on  roughly  the  same  proportion 
of  their  dutiable  Imports  as  the  United 
States.  The  average  depth  of  our  main  trad- 
ing partners'  tariff  cuts  is  as  follows:  Com- 
mon Market,  35  per  cent:  United  Kingdom, 
38  per  cent;  Japan,  30  per  cent;  Canada,  24 
per  cent — compared  with  35  per  cent  for  the 
United  States. 

Success  was  all  the  more  welcome  because 
It  was  so  unexpected.  The  negotiations,  which 
dragged  over  four  years,  were  far  more  diffi- 
cult than  previous  GATT  rounds  had  been. 

In  earlier  negotiations  the  United  States 
had  been  content  with  gradual  and  selective 
tariff  cutting,  and  the  President's  authority 
to  cut  tariffs  had  also  been  quite  limited.  In 
contrast,  the  U.S.  delegation  entered  the 
Kennedy  Round  armed  with  authority  to  of- 
fer tariff  cuts  up  to  50  per  cent  of  existing 
duties  and  with  a  mandate  from  Congress  to 
latmch  an  offensive  against  the  European 
Community's  common  external  tariff  and 
agricultural  policies.  The  United  States  hoped 
to  build  an  "Atlantic  trade  partnership,"  In 
which  the  trade  discrimination  inherent  in 
the  Community's  tariff  and  agricultural 
policies  would  be  drastically  reduced. 

Had  U.S.  aims  been  less  ambitious,  the 
Kermedy  Round  would  have  accomplished 
less,  but  the  far-reaching  U.S.  objectives 
brought.  Inevitably,  a  clash  with  the  Com- 
mon Market.  The  Community's  common  ex- 
ternal tariff  and  agricultural  policies  serve 
not  only  protective  purposes;  they  also  serve 
important  political  ends.  They  help  to  main- 
tain the  Community's  sense  of  Identity  dur- 
ing its  evolution  toward  more  complete  eco- 
nomic union  and  are,  for  the  time  being,  the 
main  economic  Inducement  to  participating 
countries  to  remain  members.  The  difficulties 
arising  from  the  collision  with  U.S.  objectives 
were  compounded  by  others  restiltlng  from 
conflicts  of  Interest  within  the  Community. 

In  the  circumstances,  much  credit  Is  due 
the  patient,  dedicated  and  durable  officials 
who  did  the  negotiating. 

THE    INDUSTRIAL    NEGOTIATION 

To  call  the  Kenndy  Round  a  success  Is 
not  to  say  that  the  original  U.S.  proposals 
were   all    accepted.   The   United   States   had 


originally  hoped  that  all  the  industrial  coun- 
tries would  make  a  50  per  cent  across-the- 
board  ("linear")  cut  in  duties  on  all  or 
nearly  all  manufactures,  but  it  proved  nec- 
essary to  make  a  number  of  important  ex- 
ceptions. Textiles  and  steel  In  particular — 
where  major  tariff  cuts  would  have  disrup- 
tive consequences — were  largely  spared. 

Moreover,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  South  Africa  made  smaller  and  more 
selective  cuts  than  the  other  Industrial 
countries.  Although  these  countries  are 
highly  industrialized,  they  export  mainly 
agricultural  product.-*  and  minerals,  and 
many  of  their  manufacturing  industries 
have  high  costs  because  domestic  markets 
are  small.  Thus,  they  had — or  believed  they 
had — less  to  gain  and  more  to  lose  than  the 
other  industrial  countries  from  reciprocal 
tariff  cutting  on  manufactured  products. 

Nevertheless,  the  "linear  countries" — the 
United  States,  the  Common  Market,  Britain, 
the  other  Industrial  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  and  Japan — agreed  to  cut  tariffs  on 
the  great  bulk  of  their  imports  of  manufac- 
tured products  by  nearly  50  per  cent. 

This  outcome  reflects  the  fact  that,  for 
most  of  the  industrial  countries,  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  has  come  to  depend  in  part 
on  rapid  expansion  of  International  trade  In 
manufactures  and  growing  International 
specialization.  A  rapid  growth  of  exports  of 
manufactures  makes  a  rapid  growth  of  out- 
put possible,  both  directly  and  by  loosening 
the  balance-of-payments  constraint  on  capi- 
tal Investment  and  expansion  of  internal  de- 
mand. Economies  of  large-scale  operation 
and  associated  technological  progress  are 
also  involved.  In  these  advanced  industrial 
countries,  the  bulk  of  Industrial  output  con- 
sists of  differentiated  consumer  products  and 
specialized  capital  eqiupment  and  inter- 
mediate products.  For  such  products,  full  ex- 
ploitation of  economies  of  scale  often  re- 
quires rapidly  growing  export  markets. 

This  IS  why  trade  in  manufactured  prod- 
ucts among  the  industrial  countries  in  the 
postwar  period  has  been  growing  even  faster 
than  Industrial  output.  Historically,  this  Is 
unprecedented.  Even  In  the  heyday  of  free 
trade,  1880-1913.  trade  In  manufactures  grew 
no  faster  than  output. 

The  success  of  the  industrial  negotiation 
also  reflects  the  fact  that  the  industrial  coun- 
tries have  found  it  relatively  easy  to  adjust 
to  the  economic  impact  of  postwar  tariff  cut- 
ting. Adjustment  to  lower  tariffs  sometimes 
Involves  reallocating  labor  and  capital  from 
higher-cost,  import-competing  Industries  to 
lower-cost,  export  Industries — a  process  nor- 
mally accompanied  by  transitional  unem- 
ployment and  losses  to  Investors  This  is 
especially  true  of  Industries  producing 
standardized  products.  But  la  the  case  of 
Industries  producing  differentiated  and  spe- 
cialized products,  which  today  account  for 
the  bulk  of  trade  In  manufactures,  adjusting 
to  new  Import  competition  and  expwrt  oppor- 
tunities is  easier,  because  it  occurs  largely 
within  the  same  Industry  and  often  within 
the  same  firm. 

STEEL    AND    TEXTILES 

Steel  and  textiles  are  not  usually  thought 
of  as  slmUar,  but  they  have  common  eco- 
nomic characteristics  which  explain  why 
their  tariffs  were  not  cut  much  In  the  Ken- 
nedy Round — or  In  previous  GATT  rounds. 

Both  industries  produce  mainly  standard- 
ized products  which  compete  in  International 
trade  primarily  on  the  basis  of  price.  CNaets 
tend  to  be  determined  by  differences  in  the 
cost  of  the  principal  raw  materials  i  in  the 
case  of  steel),  or  in  national  wage  levels  (In 
the  case  of  textiles ) . 

Textile  production  is  geographically  very 
widespread.  Its  technology  is  relatively  sim- 
ple and  demand  is  large,  even  In  low-income 
countries. 

Steel  prodtictlon  1a  also  fairly  widespread. 
In  nearly  all  the  Industrial  countries  and  in 
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a  number  of  developing  countries,  domestic 
demand  for  steel  is  sufficient  to  support  local 
production.  And  postwar  Improvemente  In 
ocean  transport  have  made  It  possible  for 
some  countries  without  adequate  local  sup- 
plies of  Iron  ore  and  coking  coal  to  produce 
steel  at  competitive  costs. 

Thus  International  competition  In  steel 
and  textiles  Is  particularly  sharp.  If  trade 
barriers  were  greatly  liberalized,  a  number 
of  iXxe  industru;  countries  would  face  large 
and  politically  difficult  readjustments  In  steel 
and  textiles.  This  U  why  the  Kennedy  Round 
substantially  preserved  the  status  quo  in 
theie  industries.  The  loeers — or  non-gainers — 
are  the  low-cost  producers:  Japan,  in  the 
case  of  both  steel  and  textil&s.  and  the  more 
Industrially  advanced  developing  countries 
in  the  case  of  textiles. 

Each  of  the  "linear  countries"  also  In- 
sisted on  other,  less  Important,  exceptions  to 
the  50  per  cent  rule.  The  Common  Market's 
list  of  exceptions  Is  rather  long  Prominent 
on  It  are  certain  products  of  highly  tech- 
nological Industries;  for  example,  electronic 
computers  i  other  than  card-operated  ma- 
chines), automatically  controlled  machine 
tools,  semi-conductors,  and  several  other 
kinds  of  electrical  and  electronic  equipment. 
The  rationale  of  these  exceptions  is  tne  so- 
called  technological  gap;  the  Community 
hopes  to  encourage  the  rapid  development  of 
these  Industries  In  Europe.  Encouragement 
In  this  form  Is  unlikely  to  prove  very  real, 
however.  Tariffs  are  not  an  effective  means  of 
protecting  Industries  whose  products  sell 
more  on  the  basis  of  uniqueness,  reliability 
and  service,  than  on  price. 

The  US.  list  of  items  on  which  tariffs  were 
cut  less  than  50  per  cent  consists  largely  of 
labor-intensive  consumer  goods;  for  example, 
footwear,  hats,  gloves,  watch  movements, 
glass  products  and  transistor  radios.  Such 
industries  have  a  cost  disadvantage  relative 
to  Imports  In  the  high-wage  U.S.  economy. 

CHEMICALS    AND    ASP 

The  main  Industrial  countries  Import 
and  export  chemicals  in  large  volume,  and 
their  desire  to  Increase  exports  generally  out- 
weighs fears  of  Import  competition.  Fifty  per 
cent  cuts  would,  therefore,  have  presented 
no  unusual  difficulty  11  the  Common  Market 
had  not  raised  the  thorny  Issue  of  American 
Selling  Price  (ASP), 

The  Amertcan-Selllng-Prlce  method  of  cus- 
toms valuation  applies  by  law  to  certain  U5. 
Imports  of  benzenold  chemicals,  mainly  dyes, 
pigments  and  certain  pharmaceuticals.  Tariff 
duties  axe  normally  calculated  on  the  invoice 
value  of  the  Imports.  ASP  requires  Instead 
that  the  customs  official  determine  a  domes- 
tic U.S.  price  and  then  apply  the  tariff  as 
though  the  Item  had  been  imported  at  that 
price.  According  to  a  1966  study  by  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  ASP  results  In  higher 
duties — in  some  cases  much  higher — than 
conventional  valuation  for  some  two  thirds 
of  the  chemical  Items  subject  to  ASP.  Since 
rates  on  benzenolds  are  rather  high  anyway, 
the  combined  effect  of  ASP  and  high  rates 
affords  untisually  high  protection. 

The  decision  of  the  Common  Market  to 
naake  a  major  Issue  of  ASP  was  based  more 
on  tactlcaJ  than  commercial  grounds.  In  bar- 
gaining terms,  ASP  was  vulnerable.  It  was 
not  easy  for  the  United  States  to  defend 
such  high  protection  for  this  one  sector  of 
euj  industry  which  has  so  large  an  overall 
stake  In  trade  liberalization.  The  fact  that 
elimination  of  ASP  would  be  politically  diffi- 
cult made  the  Issue  the  more  useftil,  tac- 
tically, to  the  Coounon  Market.  Itself  under 
strong  U.S.  pressure  on  the  vulnerable  and 
politically  sensitive  variable  levy  system  for 
agricultural  Imports. 

Quite  early  In  the  negotiations,  the  Com- 
munity demanded  elimination  of  ASP  as  a 
condition  of  reducing  many  of  Its  chemicals 
tariffs.  It  maintained  this  position  almost  to 
the  end,  making  It  appear  likely  that  the 


Kennedy  Eouad  would  end  with  no  cuts  at 
aU  in  chemicals  tariffs.  That  outcome  was 
averted  by  a  last  minute  compromise,  in 
which  the  chemicals  agreement  was  divided 
Into  two  "packages."  In  the  first  package, 
the  United  States  agreed  to  cut  chemicals 
duties  by  an  average  of  43  per  cent;  the 
Common  Market  and  the  United  Kingdom 
agreed  to  cut  duties  by  only  20  and  24  per 
cent,  respectively.  In  the  second  package,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  ask  Congress  to  abol- 
ish ASP;  the  Conuno"  Market  and  the 
United  Kmgdom  agreed  to  make  further  cuts 
of  26  and  23  per  cent,  respectively,  If  ASP 
were  eliminated. 

THE    AGRICULTURAL    NEGOTIATION 

The  Common  Market's  variable  Import-levy 
system,  covering  grains,  dairy  products  and 
a  few  other  agricultural  products,  was  the 
main  U.S.  target  In  the  agricultural  nego- 
tiation. This  system  Is  designed  to  support  a 
high  level  of  farm  prices  in  the  Community. 
The  United  States  Initially  sought  a  guar- 
antee that  net  Imports  of  grain  (mainly  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States)  would  be  al- 
lowed to  reach  15  p>er  cent  of  the  Com- 
munity's total  grain  consumption — the  pro- 
portion of  net  Imports  to  consumption  In 
recent  years.  The  proposal  proved  not  to  be 
negotiable,  however,  for  it  Implied  a  com- 
mitment by  the  Common  Market  to  reduce 
suppwrt  prices  and  restrain  production  when- 
ever necessary  to  fulfill  the  guarantee. 

Although  the  US.  negotiators  stuck  to 
their  guns  almost  to  the  end,  they  finally 
had  to  settle  for  an  agricultural  package 
consisting  of  two  main  Items:  an  agreement 
to  raise  the  minimum  wheat  price  established 
under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement, 
and  the  Community's  agreement  to  con- 
tribute one  million  tons  of  grain  a  year 
(mainly  wheat)  to  a  new.  multilateral  food- 
aid  pool  for  developing  countries  short  of 
food.  The  United  States  and  the  Common 
Market  also  agreed  to  cut  their  tariffs  by  an 
average  of  25  per  cent  on  less  important  ag- 
ricultural items  which  are  protected  by  con- 
ventional tariffs. 

The  food-aid  pool  Is  the  most  Important 
result  of  the  agricultural  negotiation.  The 
financial  burden  of  food  aid,  which  the 
United  States  has  been  carrying  virtually 
alone,  will  now  be  shared  by  other  countries, 
and  the  Community's  contribution  will  take 
some  grain  off  the  Community's  Internal 
market,  thereby  Increasing  grain  Impoirts 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada  over 
what   they   would   otherwise   have   been. 

In  appraising  the  somewhat  dlsapf)olntlng 
outcome  of  the  agricultural  negotiation.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  all  countries, 
the  United  States  Included,  agricultural 
protectionism  has  largely  resisted  liberali- 
zation. 

THE    KENNEOT    ROUND    AND    THE   TRADE    CLIMATE 

The  magnitude  of  the  effects  of  tariff  cut- 
ting on  trade  depends  on  how  vigorously 
businessmen  respond  to  the  new  import 
competition  and  export  opportunities  cre- 
ated by  lower  tariffs.  If  they  believe  that  the 
lower  tariff  levels  are  likely  to  be  permanent, 
their  response  will  be  greater  than  If  they 
believe  that  Increased  ImpKjrts  may  cause 
tariffs  to  be  raised  again  or  new  nontarlff  bar- 
riers to  be  Imposed,  Just  as  a  firm  decides 
to  Invest  in  a  foreign  country  If  there  Is  a 
favorable  Investment  climate  and  not  other- 
wise, so  Its  willingness  to  develop  a  ixitential 
export  market  depends  on  a  favorable  trade 
climate — that  Is.  on  a  reasoned  belief  that 
the  conditions  of  access  to  the  foreign  mar- 
ket will  probably  be  no  less  favorable  In  the 
future  than  they  are  today. 

The  sustained  downward  trend  of  Indus- 
trial tariff  rates  In  the  postwar  period  has 
helped  to  create  a  favorable  trade  climate 
among  the  lndu5*rtal  countries.  Failure  of 
the  Kennedy  Round  would  have  been  serious, 
but  l€«a  because  tariffs  would  have  remained 


at  present  levels  than  because  business  con- 
fidence in  the  future  course  of  tariff  policy 
would  have  been  seriously  disturbed.  The  eco- 
nomic significance  of  the  Kennedy  Round  is 
measured  not  so  much  by  the  direct  eJTect  of 
lower  tariffs  as  by  the  maintenance  and 
strengthening  of  that  confidence. 

Nontarlff  barriers  to  trade  did  not  figure 
prominently  in  the  Kennedy  Round,  al- 
though agreement  was  reached  on  a  multi- 
lateral antidumping  code  and  on  modifica- 
tion of  the  so-called  road  or  horsepower  taxes 
on  automobiles  levied  by  certain  European 
countries,  which  discriminate  aajalnst  larger 
U.S.  cars,  iThe  latter  Is  part  of  the  second 
chemicals  "packasie."!  Nontarlff  barriers  are 
of  many  kinds.  They  Include  formal  Im- 
port quotas  on  agricultural  products,  cotton 
textiles  and  coal.  Informal  quotas  (such  as 
those  used  to  limit  some  imports  from 
Japan),  so-called  border  taxes,  discrimina- 
tion in  government  procurement,  and  a  va- 
riety of  administrative  devices  and  proce- 
dures which  may  be  used  for  protectionist 
purposes.  There  Is.  so  far.  no  International 
consensus  about  nontarlff  barriers  This  fact, 
as  well  as  their  complexity  and  variety,  made 
It  Impossible  to  do  much  about  nontarlff  bar- 
riers In  the  Kennedy  Round. 

AITER    THE    KENNEDY    ROUND 

The  Kennedy  Round  marks  the  near-com- 
pletion of  a  process  of  tariff  disarmament 
among  the  industrial  countries  which  began 
twenty  years  ago.  When  the  reductions  agreed 
in  the  Kennedy  Round  have  been  made  U.S. 
and  European  tariffs  on  the  bulk  of  manu- 
factures will  be  in  the  range  of  5  to  15  per 
cent. 

Such  duties  are  modest  But  by  the  same 
token  It  may  be  asked  whether  they  serve  any 
public  purpose  sufEclently  Important  to  out- 
weigh their  remaining  adverse  effect  on  eco- 
nomic efficiency  and  living  standards.  In  the 
case  of  textiles  and  a  relatively  few  other 
Industrial  products,  the  economic  benefits 
of  eliminating  tariffs  would  probably  be  out- 
weighed by  the  resulting  disruption  of  mar- 
kets. But  m  the  case  of  other  manufactures, 
free  trade — rather  than  simply  freer  trade — 
may  soon  be   the  appropriate  objective. 

Free  trade  In  manufactures  in  this  special 
and  selective  sense  could  be  approached  grad- 
ually In  a  series  of  future  GATT  rounds.  It 
could  be  accomplished  In  a  series  of  nego- 
tiations limited  to  particular  Industrial  sec- 
tors, as  GATT's  Director-General,  Eric  Wynd- 
ham  White,  recently  suggested.  Or  the  In- 
dustrial countries  could  simply  agree  to  abol- 
ish duties  on  manufactures,  with  appropriate 
exceptions,  the  reductions  to  be  staged  over 
(say)  a  ten-year  period. 

It  may  be  too  early  to  contemplate  so 
major  a  new  departure  In  tariff  policy.  The 
battle  wounds  of  the  Kennedy  Round  are 
not  yet  healed;  the  economic  consequences 
are  still  to  be  felt.  Other,  more  urgent  un- 
finished business,  such  as  nontarlff  barriers 
and  trade  preferences  for  developing  coun- 
tries (which  gained  much  less  than  the  de- 
veloped countries  from  the  Kennedy  Round) , 
must  first  be  taken  up.  Yet  if  action  be  pre- 
mature, consideration  Is  not.  The  broad  study 
of  trade  policy  recently  requested  by  the 
President  provides  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider how  far  tariffs  on  manufactures  still 
serve  the  industrial  countries'  real  Interests. 
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CONGRESSIONAL     REFORM:      "OLD 
TRICKS    IN    CONGRESS" 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cttrtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lack 
of  action  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  congressional  reform  may  not  seem  to 
be  of  great  concern  to  the  Members  of 
this  body,  but  I  assure  you  that  it  is  not 
going  unnoticed  by  the  American  public 
and  the  American  press. 

One  writer  who  has  called  attention  to 
the  lack  of  progress  on  tliis  important 
legislation  is  Roscoe  Drummond.  Some 
of  his  articles  have  been  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  by  me  and  other 
Members  of  the  Congress.  Recently,  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  Mr.  Drummond's 
article  entitled  "Old  Tricks  in  Congress," 
which  appeared  in  the  September  25. 
1967.  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  In  this  article,  Mr.  Drummond 
places  responsibility  for  inaction  on  con- 
gressional reform  squarely  on  the  House 
Democratic  leadership.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  where  the  responsibility  be- 
longs. 

The  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress, 
who  were  given  the  mandate  in  March 
of  1965  of  studying  the  procedures  and 
organization  of  the  Congress  and  recom- 
mending improvements,  have  done  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  complete  the  t-ask 
entrusted  to  them,  but  they  are  powerless 
to  take  any  further  action  in  the  face  of 
the  silent,  but  determined,  opposition  of 
the  Democratic  leadership  to  permit  the 
House  to  work  its  will  on  this  important 
subject. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  a  sizable 
working  majority  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  it  cannot  escape  ac- 
countability to  the  American  people  for 
bottling-up  a  bill  which  would  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  Congress  to  up- 
date itself  by  the  first  major  overhauling 
of  its  procedures  and  its  structure  in  the 
21  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Drummond's  article 
follows : 

Old  Tricks  in  Congress 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington.— The  politicians  In  Congress 
are  up  to  their  old  and  bad  tricks. 

This  time  the  Democratic  leaders  of  the 
House  are  guilty— plainly  and  unconsciously 
guilty — and  only  a  determined  and  angry 
public  reaction  to  what  is  happening  can 
possibly  pry  the  urgently  needed  congres- 
sional reform  bill  from  the  suffocation  cham- 
ber of   the  Rules  Con^mittee. 

Here  Is  what  has  been  happening  and  It 
has  been  happening  so  silently  and  so  slyly 
that  many  haven't  realized  what  was  being 
done. 

The  House  Democratic  leadership  is  sub- 
verting majority  rule  by  refusing  to  allow  the 
Senate-passed  Congressional  Reorganization 
Act  of  1967  to  come  to  the  floor. 

Unlike  Caesar's  friends,  they  are  not  even 
praising  congressional  reform;  they  are  bury- 
ing It  with  ceremonies  as  Inconspicuous  as 
possible. 

improved  procedures 

At  stake  is  the  fruitage  of  long  and  careful 
work  by  a  special  House-Senate  committee 
on  what  most  needs  to  be  done  to  enable 
Congress  to  transact  the  public  business  more 
effectively. 

It  was  completely  bipartisan. 

Its  recommendations  for  Improved  con- 
gressional procedures  and  practices  were 
unanimous. 

Its  findings  were  available  to  every  mem- 
ber of  Congress  a  year  ago  so  there  would 


be  ample  time  for  study.  The  legislation  was 
not  introduced  until  this  winter. 

The  new  reorganization  bill,  after  thor- 
ough debate  lasting  18  days,  was  passed  by 
the  Senate,  73  to  9. 

That  was  six  months  ago  and  today  the 
bill  lies  limp  and  neglected— by  design — in 
the  inner  recesses  of  the  Democratic-con- 
trolled House  Rules  Committee. 

Well,  perhaps  not  entirely  neglected. 

The  committee  permitted  one  day  of  hear- 
ings, but  when  It  appeared  that  supporters 
of  the  bill  were  showing  themselves  too  per- 
suasive in  expounding  its  merits,  the  hear- 
ings were  abruptly  called  off. 

DENTING    vote 

And  the  Democrats  allowed  two  other 
things  to  happen.  They  didn't  want  It  said 
that  they  were  entirely  neglecting  congres- 
sional reorganization  so  they  boldly  Intro- 
duced a  measure  designed  to  get  better  work 
out  of  the  page  boys  and  guides. 

They  also  had  their  eye  on  their  own 
pocketbooks.  They  carefully  drew  from  the 
package  of  reforms  the  Senate  had  ap- 
proved the  one  dividend  they  could  endorse 
with  enthusiasm — a  provision,  Justified  as 
part  of  the  whole,  to  pay  themselves  more 
expense  money  for  more  trips  to  and  from 
their  home  districts. 

Money  for  their  use,  yes;  reform  of  Con- 
gress, no. 

But  things  are  beginning  to  stir  a  little. 
The  Republicans  have  Just  reactivated  their 
task  force  on  congressional  reform  and  its 
chairman.  Rep.  James  C.  Cleveland  of  New 
Hampshire,  Is  asking  the  Democratic  leaders 
embarrassing  questions  In  the  House.  He 
put  It  this  way  the  other  day: 

minority  STAPriNO 

"There  comes  a  time  we  must  ask  not  only 
when,  but  Indeed  whether,  the  committee 
plans  to  repKort  this  bill  to  the  floor.  I  want 
to  know  by  what  rationale  this  legislation 
can  be  permitted  to  reside  In  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  the  House  Rules  Committee  so 
long?" 

But  the  nearly  all-powerful  Democratic 
committee  chairmen  know  what  they  want 
and  they  don't  need  any  rationale  to  explain. 
They  want  to  prevent  any  cutting  back  of 
their  historic,  dictatorial  i>owers  and  they 
are  Intent  upon  denying  the  House  the  right 
to  vote  on  reorganization  rather  than  give 
up  anything. 

In  the  Interests  of  enabling  Congress  to 
function  more  efficiently  and  saieguardlng 
majority  rule,  the  Senate-passed  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  does  vest  some  of  the  traditional 
one-man  authority  of  committee  chairmen 
In  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  congreeslonal  committees.  And  it 
would  guarantee  fair  minority  staffing  with- 
out which  the  minority  Is  greatly  handi- 
cap j)ed. 

To  the  unanimous  recommendations  of  the 
bipartisan  House-Senate  Committee  on  what 
urgently  needs  to  be  done  to  bring  Congress 
into  the  second  half  of  the  aoth  century,  the 
Democratic  leadership  Is  giving  an  arrogant 
and  disdainful  no. 

I  wonder  if  the  voters  will  be  amused. 


MR. 


TAFT   REPORTS   ON   TRIP    TO 
SOVIET   UNION 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Vietnam  war,  the  Middle 


East  crisis,  and  efforts  for  a  nuclear 
nonproUferation  treaty  are  among  the 
issues  which  tiave  brought  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  into  var>-- 
ing  degrees  of  contact  in  an  attempt  to 
estabUsh  some  rapport  and  search  for  a 
key  to  agreement.  However,  no  notable 
success  has  been  achieved  in  any  area. 

It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  sisk  why, 
and  to  examine  the  more  constant  un- 
derlying attitudes  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  Congressman  Robert  Taft.  Jr., 
was  among  three  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  who  recently  visited 
the  U.S.S.R.  They  interviewed  at  length 
a  number  of  groups  of  Soviet  oC&cials, 
press  representatives,  the  Moscow  rabbi, 
as  well  as  the  U.S.  press  correspondents 
and  U.S.  officials  in  Moscow,  including 
Ambassador  Llewellyn  Thompson. 

Mr.  Taft  returned  with  personal  ob- 
servations which  I  feel  are  extraordi- 
narily perceptive  and  extremely  useful. 
His  conclusions,  which  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  today  for  the  study  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, provide  an  interesting  insight  Into 
the  question  of  both  the  present  and  fu- 
ture relations  between  our  Government 
and  that  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

By  unanimous  consent.  I  Include  Mr. 
Tafts  report  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Remarks  or  Hon.  Robert  Tajt,  Jr.,  Follow- 
ing Trip  to  Sovrrr  Union 

The  current  poUtlcal  climate  for  an  Im- 
provement In  U.S.-Sovlet  relations  Is  very, 
very  cool.  This  is  the  conclusion  that  must 
be  drawn  from  the  recent  visit  by  three 
members  of  the  European  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  Mos- 
cow and  Leningrad. 

During  the  visit  of  Congressmen  John 
Culver.  John  Buchanan,  and  myself,  we  in- 
terviewed at  length  five  different  groups  of 
Soviet  officials,  representatives  of  two  lead- 
ing Soviet  publications,  U.S.  press  corps  cor- 
respondents in  Moscow,  Moscow's  only  prac- 
ticing Rabbi,  as  well  as  several  US.  officials. 
Including  Ambassador  Llewellyn  Thompson. 
We  had  Incidental  contacts  with  certain 
other  free-world  diplomats  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  Soviet  and  U.S.  citizens.  We 
visited  widely  In  Moscow  and  Leningrad  and 
observed  church  services  In  Baptist,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Russian  Orthodox  churches. 

The  coolness  of  our  reception  by  Soviet 
officials  and  the  limited  compliance  with  re- 
quested contacts  with  top  ofl5clals  seemed 
Intended  to  hamper  achievement  of  our  goals 
of  exploring  Soviet  attitudes  on  the  Cold 
War,  on  Viet  Nam.  on  the  Near  East,  on  trade, 
and  on  religious  freedom  in  Russia.  However, 
the  contacts  permitted  to  us,  and  those  we 
made  ourselves,  were  sufficient  to  warrant 
certain  general  conclusions. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  we  can  expect  no 
thaw  in  the  Cold  War  In  the  foreseeable 
future.  Our  policies  will  be  concurred  in  and 
assisted  only  when  the  Soviet  hierarchy  Is 
of  the  opinion  that  some  tangible  gain  to 
their  purposes  will  be  accomplished.  There 
was  little  if  any  evidence  of  different  atti- 
tudes among  others.  The  Soviet  press,  echo- 
ing the  official  line,  constantly  sows  antl-U.S. 
propaganda.  One  newstand  of  Russian  papers 
carried  no  less  than  four  grotesque  cartoons 
of  President  Johnson  throwing  bombs  at 
helpless  people.  In  no  case  did  there  appear 
to  be  any  understanding  of  U.S.  positions  in 
the  Far  East,  or  Indeed  in  the  Middle  East. 
Our  policies  seemed  to  be  viewed  as  domi- 
nated by  colonialism  and  economic  royalists 
seeking  to  exploit.  On  the  other  hand  Soviet 
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citizens  Interviewed  rrom  Chairman  or  the 
Council  of  Nationalities.  Paletslds,  down  felt 
that  continued  Soviet  arms  supply  to  other 
naUons  was  Justified  and  should  continue. 

At  the  same  time  there  seems  to  be  a  pri- 
mary involvement  of  government  offlclals 
and  private  citizens  with  domestic  progress, 
concentrating  currently  on  the  50th  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Revolution  to  be  celebrated  on 
November  7th.  No  one  seemed  to  know  Just 
what  the  celebration  will  consist  of.  but  all 
agreed  It  will  be  big.  In  view  of  this.  parUcu- 
larly  bitter  resentment  was  expressed  to  U.S. 
press  and  television  coverage  given  to  Stalin's 
daughter  Svetlana.  This  coverage  plus  re- 
ports of  small  university  or  other  groups  In 
the  U  3.  staging  counter  demonstrations  on 
November  7  seemed  to  be  attributed  to  the 
C.I. A  and  as  demonstrating  U.S.  official  pol- 
icy, dominated  by  big  business.  Even  such  an 
extreme  event  as  the  recent  publicity  about 
the  American  Nazi  Party  Is  seized  upon  In 
discussions  by  Soviet  officials  as  demonstrat- 
ing potential  U.S.  attitudes. 

While  much  Interest  is  expressed  In  U.S.- 
So\-let  trade,  current  world  conditions  are 
held  out  as  a  bar  to  progress  on  It.  .\s  put  by 
a  representative  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Trade,  theoretically  we  do  have  the  possibil- 
ity, but  It  Is  not  practical  now.  Reasons  given 
are  the  Viet  Nam  war.  requirements  on  using 
50%  U.S.  shipping,  licensing  bans  i  referring 
to  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  generator  ban), 
longshoremen's  boycotts  and  a  failure  to 
grant  the  most  favored  nation  clause.  The 
Soviets  consider  they  have  a  number  of  Items 
we  migh:  purchase  and  they  suggest  long- 
term  credits  repayable  In  products  produced 
In  Ileu  of  capital  Investments.  U.S.  partici- 
pation In  an  International  clothing  fair  ciu- 
rently  underway  was  viewed  favorably,  as  was 
a  US  fashion  show  in  connection  with  It. 
While  the  fashion  show  was  excellent,  the 
very  poor  and  limited  display  sponsored  by 
our  U.S.  Commerce  Department  compared 
most  unfavorably  with  Poland.  France,  Italy, 
and  Japan.  If  we  were  to  participate  at  all.  a 
better  showing  should  have  been  required. 
The  present  one  could  only  hurt  our  Image 
by  comparison.  It  is  perhaps  s>Tnptomatlc  of 
the  very  basic  question  for  U.S.  trade  pol- 
icy— whether  Increased  trade  and  develop- 
ment of  more  consumer-oriented  economy  in 
Russia  is  in  our  Interest  and  should  be  pro- 
moted. With  present  hard-core  thinking  and 
domination  of  public  thinking  there  is  little 
evidence  that  It  can  help  on  any  basis  other 
than  a  very  long-range  one. 

Misunderstanding  of  U.S.  thinking  is  so 
profound  that  the  Soviets  generally  seem  to 
believe  that  an  increase  in  trade  with  the 
U.S.  can  come  to  dominate  U.S.  foreign  policy 
through  greedy  business  motives  and  that 
this  will  somehow  be  favorable  to  Soviet 
policies. 

Meanwhile  there  seems  to  be  little  evidence 
of  any  easing  ol  controls  over  the  Communist 
society  at  home.  While  the  proposed  Flat 
plant  will  increase  considerably  the  number 
of  automobiles,  we  were  told  of  little  if  any 
planning  for  parking  or  highways  for  the 
general  public.  While  we  were  in  Moscow  an- 
other secret  writers  trial  got  underway.  While 
religious  services  we  visited  were  permitted, 
official  disfavor  limited  them  almost  entirely 
to  the  elderly  and  to  women.  The  only  ex- 
ception was  the  Baptist  churches  in  Lenin- 
grad and  in  Moscow.  There  was  no  evidence 
shown  us  of  any  vari.^tlon  from  total  govern- 
ment ownership  of  property  even  down  to  the 
smallest  kiosk  or  newsstand.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  came  at  a  collective  farm  market 
where  private  sale  of  produce  and  handmade 
items  was  permitted.  The  attitude  and  sales- 
manship at  the  booths  stood  in  marked  con- 
trast to  all  the  other  markets  and  stores. 

We  had  considerable  discussions  with  local 
offlclals  on  metropolitan  problems  such  as 
housing,  transportation,  traffic  and  parking, 
and  Juvenile  delinquency,  or  hooliganism  as 
they  call  It.  While  the  volume  of  new  housing 


U  Impressive,  the  quality  Is  not  and  foreign- 
ers Joke  about  many  of  the  buildings  becom- 
ing -instant  antiques",  a  label  they  appeared 
to  merit.  The  prospect  of  a  consumer  econ- 
omy as  a  wedge  toward  political  enlighten- 
ment if  It  exists  at  all,  seems  a  dim  one.  Yet 
It  may  be  the  only  course  to  peaceable  trans- 
formation. 

Finally,  a  word  about  U.S.  represenUtion 
in  Moscow.  The  U.S.  Embassy  stoff  headed  by 
Ambassador  Thompson,  a  profoundly  experi- 
enced and  wise  officer.  Is  doing  a  most  difficult 
Job  under  frequent  harassment.  While  we 
were  In  Moscow  another  reprisal  reaction  oc- 
curred in  the  banning  of  two  most  capable 
U.S.  officers  from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was 
difficult  to  decide  whether  to  commiserate 
with  or  congratulate  them. 

After  thorough  study  of  official  notes  of 
the  meetings  held  and  analysis  of  reactions 
of  each  of  the  members  and  staff,  the  Sub- 
committee will  prepare  and  publish  a  report 
of  its  visit  and  findings.  The  foregoing,  there- 
fore, reflect  solely  my  own  views. 

LIST  or  PEKSONS  INTERVIEWED  BY  EUROPEAN 
SfBCOMMITTEE  OF  HOUSE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE.  AUGUST  29  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER 
4.    1B67 

London:  U.S.  Ambassador  David  Bruce. 

Moscow;  U.S.  Ambassador  Llwellyn 
Thompson. 

U.S.  Press  Correspondents:  Henry  Brad- 
sher.  AP;  Dick  Longworth,  UPI;  Frank  Starr. 
Chicago  Tribune;  Edmund  Stevens,  News- 
day;  Bud  Korengold,  Newsweek. 

U.S.S.R.  Foreign  Ministry,  U.S.A.  Division: 
Kornlyenko.  Chief;  Levchenko  Assistant 
Chief;  Sokolikov.  First  Secretary;  Sokolov. 
Second  Secretary. 

Mayor  of  Moscow,  Pramlshloff. 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade:  Manguloff. 
Chief  of  Dept.  for  Western  Countries. 

Pravda  "Observer":  Yurlv  Zhukov.  Viktor 
Mayevskly. 

Chairman  Yu.  I.  Paletskis,  Council  of  Na- 
tionalities of  Supreme  Soviet. 

Za  Rubeshov  Magazine:  Paramonov.  Edi- 
tor;  Rabbi  Levlne  of  Moscow  Synagogue. 

Leningrad;  Filonov.  Deputy  Chairman  of 
Leningrad  Soviet. 

Helsinki:  U.S.  Ambassador  Tyler  Thomp- 
son. 

Members  of  the  European  Subcommittee 
besides  Robert  Taft,  Jr.  were  John  C,  Culver 
(Iowa)  and  John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr.  (Ala- 
bama). They  were  accompanied  by  Foreign 
AffLilrs  Committee  staff  consultant  Marion  A. 
Czarneckl. 


THE  GROWING  NATIONAL  CRIME 
RATE  .AND  THE  INCREASED  AC- 
TIVITIES  OF   ORGANIZED   CRIME 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  TMr.  Andrtws]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Nortli  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  growing  national  crime  rate 
and  the  Increased  activities  of  organized 
crime  in  our  Nation  must  be  of  serious 
concern  to  all  Americans. 

The  State  of  North  Dakota,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  enjoys  one  of  the  lowest  crime 
rates  of  any  of  our  States.  However,  the 
people  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent  are 
interested  in  this  national  problem, 
which  is  the  topic  of  my  most  recent  re- 
port to  my  constituents. 

I  have  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
this  report  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 


A  professional  agitator  brought  two  bus- 
loads of  New  Yorkers  to  Washington  recently 
and  led  them  In  a  wild — at  times  violent — 
demonstration  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Gallery.  At  least  two  policemen  were 
Injured  (one  was  hospitalized)  and  seven  of 
the  rioters  were  hustled  off  to  a  nearby  police 
station.  Almost  within  the  hour,  a  local  Judge 
released  them  on  $10  bonds — the  same  pen- 
alty levied  for  double-parking  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

It  Is  strange  Indeed  when  law  enforcement 
offlclals  are  given  virtually  no  backup  by  the 
courts  of  this  land.  Time  and  time  again  we 
read  of  the  confessed  murderer  or  rapist 
brought  to  Jail  by  hard  working  police  offi- 
cers, only  to  be  turned  loose  when  some 
clever  attorney  is  able  to  convince  the  courts 
that  his  confession  was  given  In  an  Improper 
fashion. 

The  technicalities  of  the  law  all  seem  to  be 
interpreted  in  favor  of  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  person  who  commits  the  crime,  rather 
than  the  individual  who  is  the  victim  of  the 
crime.  WhUe  violence  and  robbery  are  a  na- 
tion-wide problem.  It  Is  one  that  can  and 
should  be  solved  at  the  local  level  by  en- 
couraging and  backing  up  our  law  enfor<;r- 
ment  officials. 

Individual  criminal  action,  however,  is  in 
many  cases  the  stepchild  of  organized  crime, 
which  is  a  national  problem  requiring  a  na- 
tional solution  but  getting  little,  if  any,  at- 
tention from  this  Administration  which  has 
allowed  the  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  war  on 
organized  crime  to  grind  to  a  virtual  halt. 
Figures  developed  by  my  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  which  funds  the  Justice  De- 
partment—Including the  FBI— point  out 
graphically  the  fantastic  indifference  shown 
by  the  Justice  Department  under  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  in  what  they  are  doing 
to  handle  the  Increase  in  organized  crime. 
With  crime  on  an  upsurge  you  would  neces- 
sarily think  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice's work  level  would  increase  correspond- 
ingly. Just  the  opposite  has  been  the  case. 
Another  strange  statistic  at  this  time  of 
sharply  increased  crime  Is  the  fact  that  the 
average  annual  Federal  Prison  population 
has  declined  by  nearly  two  thousand  con- 
victs during  the  past  two  years. 

When  Federal  Prison  System  Director, 
Myrl  E.  Alexander,  testified  before  our  9-man 
Subcommittee.  I  asked  him;  "Is  It  true  that 
the  crime  rate  In  this  country  Is  Increasing?" 
Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  so,  yes. 
Mr.  Andrews.  Why,  with  an  increase  in 
the  crime  rate  would  we  have  the  lowest 
prison  population  in  years? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  cannot  be  a  total  expert 
in  answering  this  question.  First  of  all.  there 
is  increasing  use  of  Federal  probation,  which 
over  the  past  5  or  6  years  has  accounted  for 
a  substantial  part  m  the  reduction  of  our 
prison  population. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  told  our 
Subcommittee  what  happened  as  a  result  of 
turning  these  prisoners  loose  prematurely.  He 
said; 

"At  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  19S5,  an 
examination  of  the  135.000  individual  records 
which  had  been  entered  in  this  program  dis- 
closed that  three  of  every  four  were  repeat- 
ers in  that  they  had  a  prior  arrest  on  some 
criminal  charge.  Over  one-half  of  these  crim- 
inals had  been  the  recipients  of  lenience  in 
the  form  of  parole,  probation,  suspended  sen- 
tence, or  conditional  release  on  one  or  more 
occasions  in  their  criminal  careers." 

The  results  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion's relaxing  the  fight  against  crime  are.  of 
course,  evident.  The  national  crime  rate  In 
1966  was  22'~r  higher  than  in  1964: 

This  is  the  situation  which  prompted  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  and  me  to  Issue  a 
Joint  statement  ^Nelv  York  Times — August 
29)  calling  for  specific  administrative  and 
legislative  action.  We  pointed  out  that  Con- 
gress has  been  asked  for  $2.06  billion  for  the 
War  on  Poverty  in  fiscal    1968 — about   one- 
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third  what  the  profits  of  organized  crime 
from  gambling  will  be  during  the  same 
period.  Certainly,  it  is  the  height  of  hypoc- 
risy for  government  to  extend  a  promise  of 
help  to  the  poor,  but  give  only  lip-service  to 
an  all-out  war  on  organized  crime  of  which 
the  poor  are  the  prime  victims;  and  not  only 
the  poor,  but  all  America  suffers  from  this 
strange  slowdown  la  the  fight  against  crime. 

We  are  now  finishing  work  on  a  number  of 
bills,  legislation  aimed  specifically  at  battling 
organized  crime  and  corruption.  Some  of  the 
recommendations  were  based  on  the  work  of 
the  President's  own  National  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice—a worthwhile  study  strangely  Ignored 
by  President  Johnson.  They  Include: 

(Ai  An  expansion  of  the  staff  of  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  and  Racketeering  Division  of 
the  Justice  Department. 

(B)  Financial  assistance  to  encourage  the 
development  of  efficient  systems  of  regional 
intelligence,  gathering,  collection  and  dis- 
semination. 

^C|  An  abolishment  of  the  rigid  two-wit- 
ness and  direct-evidence  rules  in  perjury 
prosecutions. 

(D)  Extended  prison  terms  for  convicted 
offenders  who  occupied  management  or 
supervisory  positions  in  illegal  businesses. 

lE)  The  establishment  of  residential  fa- 
cilities for  the  protection  of  witnesses  who 
request  it. 

(F)  The  creation  of  e.  carefully  guarded 
central  computerized  office  into  which  Fed- 
eral agencies  would  feed  all  of  their  orga- 
nized crime  Intelligence. 

(G)  The  establishment  of  a  permanent 
joint  Congressional  Committee  on  organized 
crime. 

(H)  Make  It  a  Federal  crime  to  coerce  or 
threaten  a  person  who  is  willing  to  give  vital 
information. 

(I)  The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  wiretap 
and  eavesdrop  devices  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment except  in  cases  specifically  requested 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  approved  by 
court  order. 

(J)  Anti-trust  legislation  designed  to  cur- 
tail organized  crime  operations. 

We  hope  public  opinion  will  aid  us  In 
prompting  the  Administration  and  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  Congress  to  give  immedi- 
ate attention  to  these  proposals  so  vitally 
necessary  in  our  nation  today. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  INDICATES  THEY 
WILL  CONTINUE  TRADING  WTTH 
CUBA 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Kleppe]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  Star  last  night  I  noticed  an- 
other statement  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment indicating  that  they  will  con- 
tinue trading  with  Cuba.  This  stand  was 
reiterated  the  day  before  yesterday  in 
response  to  the  call  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States  for  a  global  trade 
embargo  against  Cuba.  Great  Britain  has 
said  that  they  are  "opposed  in  principle 
to  economic  warfare." 

My  observation  here  is  that  many  times 
in  the  past — and  I  am  sure  many  times 
in  the  future — Great  Britain  has  been 
and  will  be  knocking  on  our  door  seeking 
economic  advantages,  and  in  so  doing 
will  consider  the  problem  of  economics 
to  be  a  one-way  street.  Maybe  they  have 


been  driving  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
road  for  too  long.  I  believe  our  State 
Department  should  suggest  to  the  British 
that  economic  problems  are  a  two-way 
street.  There  is  no  time  like  the  present 
to  take  £iction,  to  finally  determine  where 
our  friends  really  are. 


'ITS  GETTING  NOISIER,' 
CARL  DREHER 


BY 


Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  rare  day  indeed  when  the  Nation  mag- 
atzine,  published  in  my  district  and 
known  for  its  strong  liberal  views,  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  a  bulwark  of  business  and  capi- 
talism, can  find  an  area  of  agreement. 

This  they  have  indeed  done  in  their 
mutual  concern  on  problems  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

Yesterday.  September  27.  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  at  pages  27008- 
27015,  I  reported  on  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  symposium,  in 
which  I  took  part,  on  the  problems  of 
noise. 

I  am  now  happy  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  very  fine  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Its  Getting  Noisier,"  by 
Carl  Dreher,  which  appeared  in  the  Na- 
tion of  September  18,  1967,  at  page  238: 
It's  Getting  Noisier 
(By  Carl  Dreher) 

When  President  Johnson  proclaims  that 
overloading  with  noise  "is  without  precedent 
and  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  mankind."  we  know  in  our  ears 
and  nerves  he  is  right.  When  Rep.  Theodore 
R.  Kupferman  says  that  noise  detracts  from 
the  quality  of  our  lives  as  does  a  filthy  street 
or  a  polluted  stream  and  that  we  have  no 
right  to  call  ourselves  civilized  unless  we  do 
something  about  it.  few  will  disagree  (but 
fewer  still  will  easily  surrender  their  own 
right  to  make  noise  for  profit  or  pleasure). 
AH  abuse  of  the  environment  is  like  that. 

Not  that  noise  is  entirely  a  modern  afflic- 
tion—Don Quixote's  frightful  adventure  with 
the  fulling  hammers  shows  it  isn't — but  In 
our  time  it  has  grown  to  monstrous  propor- 
tions. While  the  noise  level  has  been  rising 
steadily,  counter  factors,  such  as  distance 
and  physical  barriers,  have  been  weakening. 
And  Instead  of  striving  to  narrow  the  gap 
between  information  on  noise  control  and  its 
application,  we  have  allowed  It  to  widen. 
Public  resentment  will  eventually  reverse 
this  trend,  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  each 
for  himself  and  the  devil  deafen  the  hind- 
most. 

A  little  acquaintance  with  the  physics  of 
sound  is  necessary  both  for  acoustic  self- 
defense  and  effective  social  action  against 
noise.  Sound,  whether  objectionable  or  other- 
wise, varies  in  power  over  an  enormous  range. 
Standing  near  the  tail  of  a  Jet  airliner  with 
all  four  engines  roaring,  a  person  has  his 
eardrums  assaulted  with  a  pressure  a  thou- 
sand trillion  1 1.000.000.000.000.000)  times 
greater  than  the  minimum  sound  he  can 
distinguish  against  a  silent  background  (an 
approach  to  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
laboratory).  Since  acousticians,  and  engi- 
neers dealing  with  electronic  reproduction  of 
sound,  have  better  things  to  do  than  write 


zeroes,  they  borrowed  from  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories  the  decibel  (db),  a  unit 
so  useful  that  it  is  now  coming  into  vernacu- 
lar use.  It  is  a  tenth  of  a  bel.  named,  with 
the  final  1  dropped,  after  Alexander  Graham 
Bell.  An  appropriate  memorial:  before  he 
invented  the  telephone,  Bell  was  a  teacher 
of  the  deaf. 

Decibels  are  used  in  calculations  of  power, 
of  pressure  (the  response  of  the  ear  is  pro- 
portional to  pressure)  and  for  many  other 
technical  purposes  but.  however  applied,  a 
decibel  is  Just  a  logarithmic  ratio.  Logarithms 
afford  a  rapid  means  ol  multiplication  by 
addition  and  division  by  subtraction  (a  slide 
rule  does  it  mechanically  i  by  means  of  which 
the  cumbersome  number  cited  above  can  be 
written  as  10  to  the  fifteenth  power  (10'-) 
or,  still  more  conveniently.  150  db.  The  whole 
vast  range  of  sound  volume  is  thus  com- 
pressed into  an  easily  manageable  compass. 
The  accompanying  graph  shows  the  db 
range,  from  minimal  perception  of  sound  by 
young,  normally  sensitive  ears,  which  is  taken 
as  zero,  to  the  output  of  a  siren  that  is  ru- 
mored to  be  the  latest  exotic  weapon  lor  use 
In  Vietnam.  It  has  been  compiled  from  a 
number  of  sources  which  do  not  agree  pre- 
cisely and  is  intended  only  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  magnitudes  involved. 

Besides  their  use  in  arranging  sounds  In 
ascending  order  of  physical  strength,  decibel 
ratings  help  us  to  assess  the  subjective  mag- 
nitude of  changes,  up  or  down.  While  there 
are  important  complicating  factors,  such  as 
pitch,  lowering  the  level  of  a  sound  by  2  db 
will  be  Just  about  noticeable,  a  drop  of 
10  db  will  be  significant,  while  a  reduction  of 
20  to  30  db  will  generally  eliminate  a  noise 
that  was  previously  disturbing.  The  reason 
is  again  logarithmic- a  30  db  reduction  cor- 
responds to  a  pressure  reduction  on  the  ear 
of  10*  (1,(X)0)  which  is  obviously  consider- 
able. Conversely,  a  rise  of  10  db  may  change 
an  unobtrusive  noise  into  an  annoying  one. 
In  another  application,  building  structures, 
such  as  walls  and  floors,  may  be  rated  in  db 
for  their  ability  to  cut  down  noise. 

Noise  can  damage  hearing  in  a  number  of 
wavs.  Blast  trauma  that  ruptures  the  ear- 
drum, or  disrupts  the  chain  of  small  bones 
that  transmit  sound  vrtthin  the  ear  is  excep- 
tional, but  occupational  deafness  is  common 
and  has  assumed  great  importance  in  the 
field  of  industrial  hygiene.  It  was  well  estab- 
lished In  the  19th  century  that  blacksmiths, 
boiler  makers  and  other  workers  in  noisy 
surroundings  tended  to  become  hard  of  hear- 
ing earlier  in  life  than  other  people.  With  in- 
crease in  industrial  noise  and  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  employees  are  entitled  to 
compensation  for  i:ijury  Incurred  in  the 
course  of  work,  this  type  of  disability  has  in- 
creasingly concerned  management  and  labor. 
What  with  the  differences  of  individual  tol- 
erance and  the  difficulties  in  measuring  com- 
plex types  of  noise,  quantitative  standards 
are  not  easy  to  set  up,  but  the  need  Is  as 
obvious  as  for  speed  limits  on  highways. 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  a  leading  acoustical  engi- 
neer, observes  that  men  of  30  who  have  been 
exposed  to  a  work  environment  with  an  aver- 
age noise  level  of  90  db  for  periods  as  short 
as  ten  years,  may  have  hearing  as  impaired 
as  men  "in  their  eOs  and  70s  who  have  worked 
in  a  quiet  environment.  The  danger  limit  for 
most  individuals  Is  somewhere  between  80 
and  85  db.  The  U.S.  Air  Force,  the  largest 
single  employer  with  an  inescapably  noisy 
environment  for  much  of  the  personnel,  has 
settled  on  85  db.  in  the  frequency  range  im- 
portant for  speech  intelligibUlty.  as  the  level 
where  ear  protection  Is  mandatory.  Investi- 
gation has  shown,  however,  that  some  degree 
of  hearing  loss  may  occur  at  levels  around 
80  db,  which  is  well  below  many  of  the  levels 
commonly  encountered  under  all  sorts  of 
contempKDrary  conditions. 

The  existence  of  these  community  noise 
levels  means  that  few  people,  especially  in 
cities,    can    escape    harmful    exposure,    and 
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since  more  and  more  of  us  live  In  cities,  or 
In  suburbs  which  often  are  Just  as  noisy,  the 
Incidence  of  noise-caused  deaJness  Is  pretty 
sure  to  Increase.  For  the  past  thirty  years 
the  noise  level  has  been  Increasing  at  the 
rate  of  1  db  a  year.  In  general,  noise  varies 
with  the  power  of  the  source,  and  some  of 
the  Increase  Is  attributable  to  a  horsepower 
race  which,  unfortunately  for  our  hearing.  Is 
not  confined  to  automobile  designers  (who. 
imlllce  some  other  machine  designers,  at  leaet 
make  some  efforts  to  reduce  noise) .  The  typi- 
cal self-propelled  power  mower  of  fifteen 
years  ago  was  driven  by  a  l-horsepower 
gasoline  engine.  Now,  even  "economy"  and 
push  models  are  equipped  with  3  or  3';.  H.P. 
engines,  and  some  householders  with  a  total 
lot  area  of  1  acre  acquire  prestige  among  the 
neighbors  and  help  to  deafen  them — with 
riding  mowers  or  tractors  that  may  develop 
as  much  as  12  H.P.  Indoors,  where  sound  Is 
reinforced  by  reverberation,  vacuum  cleaners 
boast  of  electric  motors  rated  at  more  than 
2  HP.;  less  than  1  H.P.  Is  exceptional.  In 
the  kitchen,  with  an  exhaust  fan.  dishwasher 
and  garbage  grinder  going  simultaneously.  It 
Is  said  that  the  noise  level  may  reach  100  db. 

High  fidelity  music  reproduction  affords 
another  example.  A  stereo  amplifier  for  home 
use  will  commonly  be  advertised  as  produc- 
ing 120  watts,  or  60  watts  of  audio  power  per 
channel.  The  advantage  Is  supposed  to  be 
that  momentary  peaks  will  be  accommodated 
without  distortion,  but  since  the  acoustic 
output  of  a  100-man  symphony  orchestra 
seldom  rises  above  10  watts,  and  modern 
loud-speakers  are  quite  efficient.  It  Is  hard 
to  see  what  anyone  can  legitimately  do  with 
such  power  In  a  living  room. 

Surface  traffic  Is  a  major  noise  producer 
not  only  In  the  cities,  where  It  Is  taken  for 
granted,  but  within  a  band  hundreds  of 
yards  wide  along  every  express  highway. 
Since  Intercity  expressways  extend  for  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  miles,  acoustically 
they  bring  the  city  to  the  country  on  a  formi- 
dable scale.  Every  time  an  interstate  high- 
way Is  extended,  we  witness  not  only  the 
destruction  of  houses  In  its  path  but  the 
engulfment  by  noise  of  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  residences  whose  occupants  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed  a  measure  of  quiet.  There  Is 
compensation  for  property  that  Is  con- 
demned for  a  road,  but  none  for  the  loss  of 
a  peaceful  environment. 

City  subways  and  rail  lines  are  another 
source  of  high-level  noise.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District,  the 
Montreal  subway  and  a  few  other  urban- 
suburban  railroads  have  taken  pains  to  re- 
duce noise,  but  most  of  the  major  systems, 
like  that  of  New  York  City,  seem  to  be  op- 
erated on  the  basis  that  noise  Is  unimpor- 
tant. Well-known,  perfectly  feasible  engi- 
neering measures  to  abnte  noise  .nre  regarded 
as  a  refinement  to  which  the  users  of  public 
transport.itiDn  are  not  entitled. 

Fortunately  the  exposure  of  the  individual 
is  Intermittent,  and  people  vary  in  suscepti- 
b.l'.ty.  T.ils  Is  true  alao  of  those  exposed  to 
occup\t;r.iial  noise:  some  come  through  with 
unlmp.iired  he.irlng.  while  others  suffer  rapid 
deterlor  itlon  and  should  be  taken  out  of  this 
kind  of  envlronmeni  before  Irreversible  d.im- 
age  is  dJne  However,  there  is  now  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  millions  of  Americans  sus- 
tain eir  damage,  usu.illy  without  knowing 
It,  from  a  high  general  noise  level  Dr  Sam- 
uel Rosen  and  others  h.ivp  made  audiometry 
meisuremer.ts  on  Mab,\a:i  tribesmen,  who 
live  in  an  exceptionally  quiet  desert  region 
In  the  southeast  Sud.\n  The  majority  of 
-Americans  imsn  ssmewhat  more  than 
women)  suTer  severe  hearing  lofs  at  the 
higher  frequencies  in  old  age,  while  the  Ma- 
baans  show  the  same  acuity  of  hearing  at  age 
75  as  the  average  American  at  age  25.  The 
elderly  .American  hears  speech,  but  guesses 
at  the  meaning.  He  misses  the  low-energy 
fricatives  (f.  th.  ch,  etc  )  and  consonants 
that   are  essential    for   Intelligibility.   These 


researches  cast  doubt  on  the  concept  of  "nor- 
mal" loss  of  hearing  and  Indicate  that  those 
who  already  have  some  hearing  loss  should 
expose  themselves  as  Uttle  as  possible  to  loud 
noise. 

Noise  Is  also  charged  with  causing  emo- 
tional and  physical  Illness.  Dr.  Rosen  has 
probed  a  possible  correlation  between  noise 
and  coronary  heart  disease,  which  Is  as  rare 
among  the  Mabaans  as  deafness,  but  their 
lives  are  so  different  In  all  respects  from 
those  of  Westerners  that  the  evidence  Is  only 
suggestive.  Constant  Interference  with  sleep 
Is  certainly  harmful  but.  again.  Individual 
susceptibility  varies.  The  same  Is  true  of  re- 
action to  low-level  noise.  Dr.  Beranek  points 
out  that  while  some  people  are  able  to  live 
happily  next  to  elevated  railroads,  trucking 
routes,  airplane  flight  paths  and  other 
racket-making  sources,  at  the  other  extreme 
there  Is  a  group  that  seem  to  be  disturbed 
by  any  noise,  however  faint,  that  Is  not  of 
their  own  making.  Interviews  elicited  the 
fact  that  these  people  were  dissatisfied  with 
other  features  of  their  surroundings  as  well. 

Boosting  the  ambient  acoustic  field  by  In- 
creases in  household  motor  size,  high-speed 
roads,  faster  aircraft,  etc.,  Is  one  way  In 
which  a  mere  nuisance  may  be  converted 
Into  a  menace.  Yet  noise  Is  by  no  means  the 
most  Intractable  type  of  pollution.  One  sav- 
ing feature  Is  lis  local  character.  Even  thun- 
der, an  extremely  loud  noise  at  close  range, 
dies  away  at  a  distance  of  12  miles  at  most. 
Like  other  forms  of  radiation,  sound  In  the 
open  Is  subject  to  the  Inverse  square  law: 
double  the  distance,  and  the  intensity  drops 
to  a  fourth.  The  waves  also  bounce  back 
from  barriers  and  are  attenuated  as  they 
pass  through.  But  as  air  and  surface  ve- 
hicles multiply  In  numbers,  speed  and  power, 
distance  becomes  less  of  a  protection;  at  the 
same  time  modern  building  construction 
tends  to  transmit  noise,  whether  from  the 
outside  or  from  room  to  room,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  pre-World  War  II  construction. 

There  Is  no  question  that  modern  building 
practices  Incorporate  many  Improvements. 
but  protection  against  noise  Is  rarely  one  of 
them,  despite  the  fact  that  from  an  engi- 
neering standpoint  It  Is  more  readily  avail- 
able than  ever  before.  Efforts  have  been  made 
to  cut  down  on  noise,  especially  In  one-  and 
two-family  housing,  but  the  results  have 
been  poor.  The  situation  Is  fummed  up  In 
a  survey  In  House  and  Home  (December, 
1966)  :  "What  ever  became  of  the  big  noise 
about  the  Quiet  Home?  '  The  story  beg.nsi 
"Few  merchandising  Idsas  ever  looked  more 
promising  than  did  the  Quiet  Home  In  1933." 
The  second  paragraph  ends:  "What  hap- 
pened? Is  the  Quiet  Home  dead  and  burled?" 
The  post-mortem  that  follows  Is  thorough, 
and  gives  some  promise  of  limited  success  In 
the  future.  It  points  up  an  import:^nt  fact: 
much  of  our  affliction  with  noise  Is  due.  In 
more  senses  than  one,  to  people. 

A  typical  experience  Is  that  of  a  leading 
Southwest  building  firm.  Fox  &  Jacobs  of 
Dallas,  which  centered  a  major  promotion 
around  anti-noise  con.-truction.  Spending 
considerable  money  on  research  and  develop- 
ment aimed  at  applying  existing  acoustic 
knowledge  to  medium-priced  houses,  they 
evolved  a  sound-conditioning  package  cost- 
ing ro'.'ghly  $500  for  houses  In  the  $13,000 
to  $35,000  range.  They  sold  Just  four  Quiet 
Homes.  Other  builders  had  the  same  ex- 
perience. N  P.  Dodge  of  Ohama  summed  it 
up  in  1&66:  "We  were  very  disappointed  with 
the  public's  reaction.  This  thing  has  no  sex 
appeal  whatioever.  People  are  Interested  In 
price:  the  average  buyer— of  homes,  say.  In 
the  $30,000  range — has  only  a  nominal  In- 
terest in  quality." 

The  National  Association  of  Homebullders. 
in  cooperation  with  manufacturers  of 
acoustic  materials,  has  switched  the  promo- 
tion from  'Quiet  Home"  to  "Quiet  Living" 
or,  more  specifically,  "Quiet  Room,"  which 
costs    about    $200,    or    somewhat    more    for 


zonal  quieting.  They  are  also  resorting  to  an 
Indirect  or  "piggyback"  sales  appeal  Involv- 
ing rooms  for  specialized  functions— a  study 
center,  a  teen  room,  a  pre-schooler  room,  a 
party  room,  a  home  gym,  an  arts-and-crafts 
room,  In  the  hope  that  these  gaps  "will  be 
distinctive  enough  emblems  of  newness  and 
status  to  entice  prospects."  When  a  prospect 
shows  interest,  the  salesman  points  out  the 
Indlspensablllty  of  sound-conditioning  If  the 
study  center  and  the  home  gym.  for  example, 
are  to  coexist. 

If,  to  the  average  home  buyer,  noise  con- 
trol Is  a  luxury  subordinate  to  bathroom 
lighting  fixtures  In  gold  finish  or  a  double 
oven  In  the  kitchen,  noise  in  the  apartment 
house  may  turn  out  to  be  a  menace  to  both 
tenant  and  landlord — although  usually 
neither  realizes  It  until  too  late.  It  Is  a  fact 
that  the  cold-water  flats  of  the  19th  century- 
were  built  better,  acoustically  than  many  of 
the  luxury  apartments  going  up  today.  It  was 
not  that  the  landlords  and  builders  were 
sollcltlous  for  the  tenants,  but  the  builders 
were  limited  both  In  their  knowledge  and 
their  choice  of  materials.  They  knew  only  one 
way  to  construct  a  partition:  full-size  two- 
by-four  studs  to  which  was  nailed  wooden 
lath,  and  over  that  an  inch  or  so  of  plaster. 
The  result  was  a  heavy  structure  which 
blocked  sound  pretty  well:  unless  the  neigh- 
bor was  beating  his  wife,  the  chances  were 
the  slum  tenant  would  not  be  too  much 
disturbed. 

As  for  luxury  apartments  of  the  twenties. 
acoustically,  and  In  seme  other  ways,  they 
are  today  real  treasures.  One  big  New  York 
builder  estimates  that  if  the  typical  apart- 
ment house  of  this  class  were  to  be  dupli- 
cated today,  the  tenants  would  have  to  pay 
rents  of  about  $1,000  per  month  per  room. 
I  think  this  Is  exaggerated,  but  It  gives  some 
Idea  of  the  deterioration  In  building  stand- 
ards. The  same  expert  points  out  that  Euro- 
pean noise-control  standards  are  higher  than 
ours.  As  far  as  Is  known,  nowhere  in  the 
United  States  does  a  local  code  (there  are 
6,000  of  them)  specify  any  degree  of  noise 
control.  It  Is  a  matter  left  entirely  to  the 
builder  and  he  along  with  the  banker  who 
provides  the  mortgage  loan.  Is  concerned 
primarily  with  keeping  down  already  Inflated 
costs.  New  York  City  Is  at  present  considering 
a  code  which  would  stipulate  45  db  reduc- 
tion from  one  room  to  the  next,  and  between 
floors.  This  is  the  standard  now  required  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  homes 
for  which  It  provides  a  mortgage  guar- 
antee. It  Is  Inferior,  however,  to  the  56  db 
prescribed  for  Grade  I  structures  In  Britain. 
and  even  to  their  51  db  for  less  expensive 
Grade  II  housing.  The  Netherlands,  Sweden. 
Germany  and  the  USSR  likewise  have  up-to- 
dite  r.ccustic  codes. 

When  the  plasterers  In  New  York  City  urge 
in  subw.iy  advertising,  "Keep  New  York  plas- 
tered!" and  Inveigh  against  wallboard.  they 
have  a  good  case  as  far  as  it  goes.  Light  sheet 
mstjrlal  on  aligned  studs  will  produce  a 
pxrtitlon  that  lets  through  T'V  sound  and 
even  normil  conversation.  Plaster  Is  heavier 
and  stlffer  and  blocks  sound  better.  However, 
a  serviceable  partition  can  be  built  with  wall- 
board  If  the  studs  are  offset,  so  that  there 
Is  never  a  direct  path  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  the  Interstud  space  Is  filled  with 
foft  Insulatmg  material.  In  general,  sound 
insulation  is  the  same  as  thermal  Insulation; 
there  is  no  particular  mystery  to  the  art  of 
keeping  sound  in  Its  place  of  origin. 

Some  antl-nolse  measures,  such  as  floating 
floors  and  hanging  ceilings,  do  entail  extra 
expense:  others  do  not.  or  at  least  very  little. 
Frr  Instance,  weather  stripping  on  Inside 
doors  (Sound  passes  through  cracks)  is  not 
a  costly  Item,  nor  does  the  builder  save  sig- 
nificantly when  he  allows  the  electrical  con- 
tractor to  Install  outlets  back  to  back,  pro- 
viding an  acoustic  path  from  rooom  to  room. 
If  the  rooms  are  In  adjacent  apartments,  so 
much  the  worse.  Bathroom  medicine  chests 
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back  to  back  are  likewise  Indefensible.  Over- 
all, good  acoustic  design  need  not  raise  the 
cost  more  than  5  per  cent. 

As  renters  grow  more  critical,  new  con- 
struction will  be  forced  to  meet  higher  acous- 
tic standards,  and  rents  In  buildings  of  poor 
construction  will  decline — but  hundreds  of 
thousands  will  still  be  forced  to  put  up  with 
annoyance  which  could  have  been  easily 
avoided  In  the  first  place.  As  yet.  few  prospec- 
tive tenants  take  the  obvious  precaution.  In 
a  new  house  which  is  still  largely  vacant,  of 
playing  a  transistor  radio  at  high  voliune  In 
the'  adjacent  apartment  (but  the  squeaky 
sound  tells  nothing  about  transmission  of 
low  tones)  and  walking  on  the  floor  above, 
while  someone  checks  on  the  sound  getting 
through.  In  an  occupied  house,  a  visit  In  the 
evening  will  often  reveal  reasons  for  not 
renting  that  were  not  apparent  during  the 
day.  Of  course,  for  anyone  buying  a  coopera- 
tive apartment  Investigations  of  this  kind 
are  even  more  advisable. 
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-Noise  weapon  (?) 
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-Airline  jet,  close  range 


-Air  faid  siren,  nearby 
-Jet  airport  passenger  ramp 

-Motorcycle 
-Airliner  cabin 

-Subway  plaltorm 
-Shouted  conversation 
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-Heavy  city  surface  traffic 
-Normal  conversation 
-Average  urban  interior 


-Hearing  threshold 


More  publicity  has  been  given  to  airplane 
noise  than  to  any  other  kind,  but  relief  Is  a 
long  way  off.  Despite  countermeasures,  the 
prospect' is  for  further  deterioration  In  most 
areas.  Jets  produce  a  higher  pitched,  hence 
more  disturbing  noise  than  propeller-driven 
aircraft,  and  there  are  going  to  be  more  and 
more  Jets.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  pre- 
dicts a  doubling  of  passenger  volume  In  the 
next  five  years,  and  a  ninefold  increase  In 
small  Jets,  which,  in  proportion  to  power,  are 
the  noisiest  of  all. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  Is  appre- 
ciated In  high  quarters  and  some  extremely 
competent  people  are  working  on  It,  partlc- 
tilarly  in  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
which  advises  the  President,  and  in  conunit- 
tees  reporting  to  It.  But,  as  Nicholas  E.  Golo- 
vln,  a  member  of  the  OST  staff,  points  out  In 
a  paper  on  "Alleviation  of  Aircraft  Noise" 
(January  1967,  Astronautics  and  Aeronau- 
tics) It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  compromise 
among  the  conflicting  Interests  of  airplane 
manufacturers,  airline  and  airport  operators. 
pilots  and  communities — which  themselvee 
of'ten  contain  warring  factions  and  are  by  no 
means  united  behind  the  homeowners  di- 
rectly under  the  flight  paths. 

Some  of  the  latter  had  no  choice,  but  some 
have  themselves  to  blame,  as  well  as  the  tract 
developers  who  got  them  into  this  bedlam. 
Anyone  who  contemplates  buying  near  an 
airport  should  make  It  his  business  to  sit  In 


the  living  room  during  the  5  to  7  P.M.  rush 
hour,  when  the  air  and  the  runways  are  filled 
with  aircraft  landing  and  taking  off,  and  on 
the  terrace  almost  any  time.  He  will  then 
liave  some  Idea  of  what  he  Is  letting  himself 
In  for. 

One  story  that  can  lead  only  to  melan- 
choly reflections  concerns  a  housing  develop- 
ment close  to  the  John  F.  Kennedy  airport. 
New  York's  largest.  When  the  homeowners 
organized  to  combat  the  noise,  the  FAA  noise 
abatement,  officer  asked  if  they  had  not  been 
aware  of  the  problem  when  they  bought.  The 
indignant  owners  explained  that  the  sales 
agency  had  told  them  that  the  airport  would 
close  down  the  disturbing  runway  as  soon  as 
the  area  was  developed.  It  never  occurred  to 
them  that,  since  Kennedy  is  ringed  with  de- 
velopments, on  this  basis  the  airport  would 
soon  be  out  of  business,  nor  did  they  think 
of  checking  with  FAA  before  signing  the 
contract. 

To  end  on  a  note  of  relative  cheer:  the 
chances  are  that  the  supersonic  transport 
win  not  make  the  situation  worse  In  the 
vicinity  of  airports.  Whether  the  SST  is  a 
good  thing  is  a  moot  question,  but  the  eco- 
nomic stakes  are  so  large  that  the  heat  Is 
on  the  design  engineers  on  no  account  to 
increase  take-off  and  landing  noise.  These 
efforts  win  probably  be  successful  They  had 
better  be. 

The  sonic  boom  Is  another,  qiUte  separate 
question,  but  here  again  a  note  of  optimism 
Is  Justified.  Unrestrained,  the  SST  could 
change  noise  from  a  local  phenomenon  to 
one  of  nation-wide  proportions,  as  the  air- 
craft streaked  from  coast  to  coast,  laying 
down  sonic-boom  "carpets"  50  miles  wide 
across  the  country.  [See  the  recent  three- 
part  series  by  Karl  M.  Ruppenthal,  The  Na- 
tion.] But  this  will  not  happen.  If  the  boom 
turns  out  to  be  seriously  disturbing,  by  the 
time  the  prototype  Is  built  public  resentment 
will  collide  head-on  with  the  project.  Some 
experts  believe  that  by  modifying  the  shape 
of  the  aircraft  to  reduce  drag  and  hence  the 
force  of  the  boom,  it  can  be  kept  within 
tolerable  limits.  If  they  prove  wrong,  there 
Is  little  doubt  that  the  SST  will  be  barred 
from  overland  use.  The  economic  conse- 
quences would  be  serious,  but  the  public  re- 
lations problem  would  be  even  worse.  Either 
the  technical  problem  will  be  solved,  or  the 
SST  will  be  the  first  major  casualty  of  the 
anti-noise  movement. 


NATIONAL    PROBLEMS    CONSTRUC- 
TIVELY EDITORIALIZED 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Gardner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  'w.as  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  local 
newspaper  in  my  hometown  of  Rocky 
Mount.  N.C..  has  a  ver>'  fine  editorial 
page  that  points  out  to  its  readers  the 
problems  that  should  be  of  concern  to 
every  citizen  of  our  country,  and  offers 
much  constructive  thinking  concerning 
these  problems.  I  am  having  a  number  of 
these  editorials  from  the  Rocky  Mount 
Telesrram  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  in  order  that  all  Members  of 
Conaress  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  them  also: 

The  Threats  Vebt  Real 

You  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  "building 
bridges"  to  China,  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams with  the  Reds,  giving  U.S.  wheat  to 
the    Peking    government    and    peaceful    co- 


existence with  the  vast  Communist  bloc.  Be- 
hind It  all,  the  movement  grows  to  get  Red 
China  admitted  to  the  United  Nations.  It  Is 
part  of  the  same  movement  to  persuade  the 
U.S.  government  to  abdicate  its  commit- 
ments to  the  free  world,  pull  our  troops  out 
of  Viet  Nam  and  dismantle  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization. 

The  whole  Idea  is  that  Communism  is  only 
an  abstract  doctrine  and  does  not  really  pose 
a  threat  to  the  peace  and  freedom  of  the 
world,  and  that  this  doctrine  has  as  much 
right  to  be  heard  as  any  other.  It's  the  same 
kind  of  line  you  hear  from  those  who  want 
Communist  speakers  on  campus. 

When  one  hears  these  preachments,  he  may 
be  sure  that  virtually  the  opposite  Is  true: 
Communism  Is  a  deadly  threat  and  it  is  no 
abstracts  doctrine.  As  for  getting  Red  China 
Into  the  United  Nations.  Dr.  Walter  Judd  of 
Minnesota,  former  member  of  the  U.S.  House 
and  a  medical  missionary  to  China  for  10 
years,  charged  recently  that  the  admittance 
of  Red  China  to  the  U.N.  would  bring  that 
organization  "down  to  the  level  of  gangsters" 
and  enable  the  Chinese  to  spread  the  malig- 
nancy of  Communism  more  easily. 

Speaking  at  a  conference  of  doctors  and 
lawyers  at  Lake  Junaluska  last  week.  Dr.  Judd 
warned  that  the  U.S,  should  do  nothing  that 
would  strengthen  the  Red  Chinese  position. 
Specifically,  Judd  warned  against  any  trade 
with  mainland  China,  Yet,  the  administra- 
tion is  fiirting  with  the  idea  of  shipping  vast 
quantities  of  American  wheat  to  that  coun- 
try. 

It  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
possible  In  waging  the  cold  war.  "Overall, 
there  is  a  vast  disenchantment  with  Com- 
munism, especially  in  the  newly  independent 
countries."  Judd  noted.  But  to  help  the  Com- 
munist bloc  economically  would  enable  it  to 
continue  Its  goal  of  conquest.  Why  should  we, 
therefore,  provide  the  sinews  for  our  own 
conquest?  It  doesn't  make  sense,  but  that  Is 
what  we  and  other  free  nations  are  doing. 

As  Dr.  Judd  points  out.  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  system  of  Communism.  It 
does  not  gear  in  with  the  nature  of  man. 
Every  time  we  stand  firm  it  has  led  to  an 
improvement  of  the  situation.  By  standing 
firm  and  refusing  to  aid  the  Communist  bloc 
we  are  helping  to  wither  it. 

Judd  believes  that  Communism  might  dis- 
integrate faster  than  many  think  If  It  were 
shown  to  be  a  "paper  tiger,"  Judd  Is  one  of 
those  who  has  not  fallen  for  the  current 
popular  Idea  that  China  Is  more  dangerous 
than  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Russians  have  issued  conciliatory 
words  but  not  one  deed  Indicates  the  slight- 
est deviation  from  their  basic  objective  of 
world  domination.  A  lot  of  people  get  bored 
when  you  speak  of  the  Communist  threat. 
But  the  Communists  profited  enormously  by 
the  mistakes  of  the  Germans  and  Japanese 
In  the  last  war.  The  shocking,  devastating 
attacks  by  the  Axis  united  the  dissident 
American  factions  as  nothing  else  could  have. 

But  the  Russians  are  not  making  that 
mistake.  They  are  patient;  they  look  to  the 
long  haul.  They  provoke  us  Just  enough  with 
small  wars — "brush  fires" — to  keep  us  en- 
gaged In  local  situations,  like  Korea  and  Viet 
Nam,  creating  a  costly  drain  on  resources  and 
manpower.  But  the  Russians  Invest  practi- 
cally nothing  except  some  small  material 
support. 

They  can  go  on  In  this  manner,  keeping 
the  pressure  on  us  In  some  far  corner  of  the 
earth,  dividing  the  American  people,  creating 
doubts,  friction,  dissent.  That  Is  what  they 
are  doing.  Yet.  always  In  the  background  Is 
mighty  Russia,  capable,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
making  Just  enough  conciliatory  remarks  for 
world  consumption  about  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. 

How,  then,  can  anyone  believe  the  hog- 
wash  about  abstract  Communism,  about 
brotherly  love  In  the  United  Nations  which 
"ought    to    have"    Red    China    as    a    blood- 
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brother  member,  about  shipping  our  material 
resources  to  aid  the  enemy  In  his  time  of 
economic  blunders,  and  above  all — the  In- 
sanity proposed  time  after  time  by  the 
Pulbrlghts  and  Morses  and  Kennedys  about 
sitting  down  at  a  peace  conference  with  the 
aggressors  and  hoping  for  an  honest-to- 
goodness  peace  deal  that  would  be  fair  to 
one  and  all? 

Why  Anarcht  Is  on  the  Rise 

One  of  the  favorlt*  dodges  used  In  excus- 
ing the  anarchy  In  the  streets  Is  that  more 
employment  la  necessary.  It  Is  getting  rather 
tiresome  to  hear  that  more  Jobs  are  needed 
to  keep  the  looters  and  snipers  off  the  streets. 
In  the  San  Francisco  anarchy  last  week,  that 
excuse  was  immediately  seized  up>on.  More 
Jobs  are  now  being  scrounged  for  the  law- 
breakers. 

The  sure-fire  explanation  that  all  that  Is 
necessary  to  keep  the  rioting  down  Is  more 
costly  poverty  projects.  The  story  goes  that 
the  underprivileged,  their  backs  to  the  wall. 
are  In  desperation  picking  up  bricks,  inttil- 
tlvely  knowing  how  to  fashion  Molotov  cock- 
tails, somehow  getting  hold  of  expensive  guns 
and  ammunition,  and  rioting  for  their  rights. 

This  approach  has  a  great  deal  of  appeal. 
The  ultra-liberals  believe  It.  Those  who 
doubt  It  are  caught  up  In  their  natural  regard 
for  the  underdog.  Perhaps,  In  some  cases, 
these  are  the  facts.  The  riots  are  also  blamed 
on  recent  migrants  to  the  big  cities,  who 
found  woe  instead  of  the  promised  land. 
Usually  the  migrants  "are  from  the  South." 

An  Investigation  of  the  worst  riot  of  them 
aU — In  the  Watts  area  In  Los  Angeles — 
brought  some  startling  facts  to  light.  The 
press  hasn't  given  them  much  play.  The 
Dallas  Morning  News  points  out  that  a  re- 
port by  the  California  State  Bureau  of  Crimi- 
nal Identification  and  Investigation  released 
histories  on  a  third  of  the  3.371  adult  rioters 
arrested  during  that  week-long  brawl. 

Its  findings?  Almost  half  of  the  arrested 
rioters  were  far  from  being  illiterate.  Thirty- 
two  percent  of  them  were  high  school  grad- 
uates; almost  12  per  cent  had  additional 
schooling. 

Unemployed?  Seventy-three  percent  of  the 
rioters  handled  by  police  were  employed  full 
time.  30  per  cent  In  skilled  Jobs,  eight  per 
cent  in  sales  or  clerical  work. 

About  49  per  cent  of  the  1.057  In  the  study 
earned  from  S200  to  $400  a  month,  and  22 
per  cent  earned  $400  or  more. 

Migrants?  A  full  75  per  cent  arrested  lived 
In  Los  Angeles  County  at  least  five  years, 
only  six  per  cent  leas  than  a  year. 

The  Dallas  paper  points  out  that  these 
facts  show  the  average  Watts  rioter  was  an 
employed  Negro  male  who  had  lived  In  Watts 
for  five  years  and  had  at  least  part  of  a  high 
school  education. 

What  caused  these  people  to  turn  from 
constructive  conununlty  work,  from  activity 
In  civic  projects  to  burning  buildings?  One 
reason:  the  federal  government,  by  its  poli- 
cies of  regarding  demonstrations  and  rioting 
as  "non-violent  protests";  high  government 
offlclals  by  their  statements  which  seemingly 
condone  lawlessness  sis  an  Instrument  of  pro- 
test; the  sheltering  by  federal  officials  of 
clvU  disobedience;  the  protection  of  rioters — 
while  seemingly  ignoring  those  whose  prop- 
erty Is  destroyed  or  who  are  the  victims  of 
the  mobs. 

Violence  is  curbed  when  piinlshment  Is 
swift.  Just  and  full.  Violence  Is  unleashed 
when  national  leaders  make  speeches  offer- 
ing to  lead  riots  themselves,  and  say  they 
don't  blame  the  rioters  a  bit.  Then,  when 
federal  forces  arrive  to  back  up  the  rioters, 
who  can  blame  them  for  turning  loose  the 
violence  that  lies  within  nearly  everyone  at 
sometime? 

This   Is   Oooo   Bttsiness? 
Republican    congressional   leaders   are   on 
sound  ground  when  they  demand  that  Presi- 


dent Johnson  stop  "trafficking"  with  the  Rus- 
sian and  other  Conununist  nations.  "If  deal- 
ing with  the  enemy,  who  are  dealing  In  noth- 
ing but  death  to  Americans  In  Viet  Nam,  is 
good  business,  then  truth  and  honor  have 
indeed  been  perverted  beyond  recall  by  this 
administration."  declared  GOP  House  Leader 
Gerald  Ford. 

He  recalled  a  speech  Oct.  7  In  which  John- 
son noted  new  U.S. -Soviet  cultural  and  air 
agreements  and  announced  new  steps  to  ex- 
pand trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  Johnson 
was  quoted  as  calling  this  "good  business." 
For  whom''  Certainly  not  for  this  country. 

In  a  move  to  promote  more  trade  with  the 
Reds,  the  administration  has  eased  export 
restrictions  on  a  wide  variety  of  goods  which 
it  termed  "nonstrateglc."  Apparently  that 
phrase  is  a  matter  of  Interpretation.  It  is 
difficult  to  term  as  anything  but  strategic 
such  Items  as  chemicals,  machinery.  Ignition 
equipment,  paraffin  and  metal  manufac- 
tures. 

Yet.  the  administration  makes  much  of 
such  items  as  mayonnaise,  popcorn,  corsets, 
hog  troughs  and  the  like.  And  probably  not 
listed  at  all  are  a  whole  string  of  highly 
strategic  items  which  can  boost  the  enemy 
war  potential  tremendously. 

"Until  the  Communist  world  convinces  us 
by  act.  not  by  word,  that  It  not  only  seeks 
peace  but  it  will  so  act  to  preserve  peace 
among  men.  we  will  not  be  a  party  to  any 
deal,  any  agreement,  any  arrangement,  any 
treaty  with  Communists  anywhere  in  the 
world,"  Ford  said.  Any  such  increase  In 
trade  with  the  Soviet  should  be  used  as  a 
bargaining  point  to  get  the  Russians  to  stop 
shipments  of  war  goods  to  North  Viet  Nam. 

Russia  has  been  supplying  In  Increasing 
volume  the  weapons  and  ammunition  that 
are  killing  American  troops.  As  those  GIs 
are  dying,  the  Soviet  Union  annoimces  an 
enormous  further  Increase  In  its  economic 
and  military  aid  to  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

If  that  l-s  good  business,  then  Washington 
Is  using  a  different  yardstick  than  the  one 
most  Americans  are  accustomed  to  using. 

Correcting  Ottr  Aid  Abuses 

Conducting  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  under 
the  best  of  conditions  Is  difficult  enough. 
But  when  sloppy  or  careless  administration 
Is  evident,  then  the  effort  of  our  troops  Is  all 
the  more  seriously  hampered. 

Mismanagement  of  our  economic  assist- 
ance to  South  Viet  Nam  has  been  severely 
criticized  in  a  report  by  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  Tlie  report  de- 
clared that  such  "unconscionable"  misman- 
agement had  made  economic  aid  a  device  for 
graft  and  corruption,  black  marketing  and  a 
source  of  supply  for  the  enemy. 

The  disturbing  thing  about  the  situation 
Is  that  no  single  agency  Is  to  blame,  but  sev- 
eral. The  Government  Operations  Committee 
takes  to  task  the  State  Department,  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (Which  Is  supposed  to  watch-dog  for 
such  activities),  and  the  U.S.  Information 
.\gency. 

These  agencies  were  criticized  for  the 
"general  abdication  of  responsibility  for  the 
audit  and  inspection  of  United  States  pro- 
grams In  Viet  Nam  for  many  years.  That  Is  a 
serlou.s  Indictment,  yet  Indications  are  that 
It  is  deserved. 

Still  Einother  agency  received  even  heavier 
blame — the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment (AID)  and  Its  mission  in  Saigon. 
This  was  accused  of  having  left  unmanaged. 
unaudited  and  without  concern  Its  commer- 
cial Import  program  under  which  some  $420 
million  In  consumer  items  was  pumped  into 
the  South  Vietnamese  economy  during  the 
past  year. 

The  report  by  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  charged  that  large 
amotmts  of  aid  shipments  had  been  diverted 
to  the  Viet  Cong.  It  was  estimated  by  the 


deputy  director  of  the  Saigon  mission  that 
as  much  as  60  per  cent  of  the  aid  is  diverted 
from  the  purpose  for  which  It  is  intended. 

It  is.  of  course,  fantastic  that  something 
like  this  could  be  allowed  to  happen  in  the 
first  place.  But  it  is  almost  unbelievable  that 
the  awjtivitles  could  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. Certainly  someone  knew  about  it. 

The  deputy  director  also  stated  that  he 
had  circumstantial  evidence  that  some  of 
the  aid  went  to  Cambodia,  Thailand  and  even 
Communist  China.  It  is  obvious  that  If  this 
is  the  case,  It  Is  part  of  a  well-organized 
move. 

The  House  committee  report  lists  testi- 
mony from  other  members  of  the  Saigon 
mission  that  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  mill 
products.  Industrial  machinery,  cement  and 
chemicals  exported  by  AID  were  so  great 
that  the  economy  of  South  Viet  Nam  could 
not  absorb  them. 

Some  steps  have  been  taken  to  correct  the 
situation,  not  only  by  AID,  but  also  by  the 
Defense  Department  as  well  Better  security 
for  cargoes,  efforts  to  remedy  the  leaks  and 
abuses,  and  a  close  watch  on  strategic  mate- 
rials are  some  of  the  steps  taken. 

AID  Is  also  credited  with  boosting  com- 
modity analysis  activity,  introducing  com- 
modity procurement  on  a  consolidated  basis 
through  the  General  Services  Administration 
to  allow  more  solid  evaluation  of  import 
needs,  and  a  continuing  analysis  of  the  com- 
modity imjKirt  program. 

This  is  encouraging.  But  remedial  steps 
now  do  not  answer  the  main  question  of 
how  these  sort  of  abuses,  sloppy  manage- 
ment and  mismanagement  were  allowed  to 
begin  in  the  first  place.  Certainly  we  have 
been  in  the  foreign  aid  business  long  enough 
by  now  to  have  become  experts  at  it. 


Soci.M.  SEctjRrry  and  PoLrncs 

Plenty  of  arguments  can  be  mustered  in 
favor  of  the  President's  proposal  for  an- 
other boost  In  Social  Security  benefits.  Every- 
one sympathizes  with  the  millions  of  elderly 
Americans  who  must  eke  out  an  existence 
on  a  relatively  small  government  pension. 
Unless  that  pension  Is  Increased  periodically. 
Its  value  constantly  declines — and  the  de- 
cline has  been  rather  dramatic  during  the 
past  year,  as  inflation  has  stalked  the  land. 
Another  of  the  President's  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  program — per- 
mitting those  who  work  after  age  65  to  earn 
more  money  without  losing  their  Social  Se- 
curity benefits — should  have  been  enacted 
long  ago.  Under  the  present  rules,  those  who 
want  to  supplement  their  meager  govern- 
ment pension  by  gainful  emplojTnent  are 
penalized  for  taking  this  Initiative. 

Besides,  most  of  those  who  collected  So- 
cial Security  benefits  have  paid  for  them 
In  the  form  of  taxes.  In  fact,  as  a  recent 
study  by  the  Tax  Foundation  revealed,  any- 
one who  spends  a  lifetime  working  and  pay- 
ing Social  Security  taxes  will  have  paid 
into  the  program  $13,000  more  than  he  can 
expect  to  withdraw  from  it.  At  that  rate, 
why  should  anyone  be  penalized  further  by 
losing  even  more  of  his  Investment,  simply 
because  he  is  Industrious? 

The  cost  of  the  President's  proposed  pack- 
age of  Social  Security  benefits  is  expected  to 
add  $2.2  billion  initially  to  the  annual  fed- 
eral budget.  Unfortunately,  this  will  only 
add  to  the  vicious  Inflationary  spiral  and  may 
Inevitably  wipe  out  whatever  gains  the  In- 
creased benefits  will  provide. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  Social  Security 
benefits  were  Increased  by  7  per  cent  only  a 
year  ago.  Has  the  value  of  that  Increase  al- 
ready been  wiped  out  by  the  forces  of  Infla- 
tion? Will  the  next  boost  of  10  per  cent  be 
erased  as  quickly? 

The  timing  of  the  President's  announce- 
ment, of  course,  could  not  have  been  better 
— from  his  political  standpoint.  It  should  be 
obvious  that  he  expects  to  gain  dividends 
by  promising  Just  four  weeks  before  a  na- 
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tlonai  election  to  increase  the  income  of 
some  23  million  Americans  (almost  half  the 
number  of  citizens  who  will  cast  ballots  on 
November  8). 

The  Increased  taxes  to  pay  for  these  new 
benefits  won't  be  levied  until  well  after  the 
votes  are  counted,  and  the  new  benefits 
themselves  won't  go  into  effect  until  1968— 
another  election  year.  Nevertheless,  the  Presi- 
dent couldn't  wait  to  announce  his  plans. 

By  way  of  contrast,  consider  the  fact  that 
for  months  Mr.  Johnson  has  postponed  a 
decision — or  the  announcement  of  a  decision 
— on  whether  or  not  to  ask  for  a  general 
tax  Increase  or  curbs  on  wages  and  prices 
next  year  or  both.  These,  of  course,  •would 
be  politically  unpopular;  hence  they  can  be 
postponed  until  after  the  election. 

The  Social  Security  hike  may  be  worth  mil- 
lions of  votes;  its  pre-election  unveiling 
Is  thus  a  political  expedient. — Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

Guaranteed  Wage  Indefensibi.e 

By  no  amount  of  economic  gymnastics  can 
the  proposed  guaranteed  annual  wage  be 
Justified,  although  there  are  economic  and 
social  planners  in  the  Great  Society  who  are 
trying  to  make  a  solid  case  for  Just  such  a 
program. 

The  major  q'aestion  Is  what  the  effect  on 
the  nation's  economy  would  be.  It  takes  no 
professor  to  realize  that  if  the  government 
tries  to  give  every  family  a  minimum  wage — 
free — of  $3,000  per  year,  that  more  money 
will  be  required  to  finance  such  a  spree. 

And.  of  course,  the  money  w'iU  have  to 
come  In  the  form  of  taxes — and  these  taxes 
will  have  to  come  from  the  peole  who  already 
are  working  and  paying  through  the  nose.  If 
more  Is  taken  from  them,  that  means  they 
v^ill  be  deprived  of  money  to  buy  more  goods 
themselves.  The  economy  will  be  pinched 
accordingly. 

There  Is  another  problem  In  this  country. 
There  are  millions  of  Jobs  available,  like  car 
washing,  grass  cutting,  and  others  which 
provide  substantial  sums  of  Income  for  those 
willing  to  get  out  and  get  it.  But  It  is  likely 
that  if  a  person  is  guaranteed  53.000  a  year 
from  Uncle  Sam.  he  won't  go  out  and  cut 
grass,  or  paint  fences  or  whatever  he's  been 
doing. 

These  available  Jobs  are  going  begging  even 
now,  despite  the  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment the  government  keeps  complp.lnlng 
.".bout.  II  people  are  to  be  paid  for  not  work- 
ing, they  certainly  won't  work.  And  what's 
to  keep  them  from  moving  to  the  swank 
resort  areas  "where  they  can  enjoy  their 
guaranteed  annual  wage  in  more  style? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  those  who 
would  benefit  by  a  free  federal  wage  of  $3,000 
a  year  represent  a  potentially  tremendous 
pressure  group — not  necessarily  a  minority. 
because  their  ranks  would  grow  and  grow, 
continually  pressing  for  still  more  Increases 
in  their  mlr'lmum  free  wage. 

It  is  logical  to  assume  that  this  would 
force  wage  levels  up  throughout  the  economy, 
thereby  aggravating  inflation  even  more.  Un- 
fortunately, in  such  a  scheme  as  this,  there 
would  be  no  standard — that  is — it  wouldn't 
matter  whether  the  recipient  was  really  down 
on  his  luck,  or  simply  too  lazy  to  work. 
Poverty  would  be  the  only  criterion,  and  cer- 
tainly "that  could  be  easily  self-imposed  if  the 
recipient  wanted  to  ride  the  gravy  train. 
Shocking  Attack  Against  Police 

Law  enforcement  authorities  throughout 
the  nation  have  for  some  years  now  been 
subjected  to  a  systematic  atta?k  by  the  left- 
wing  elements,  with  charges  of  "police 
brutality"  constituting  the  main  basis  of 
these  irresponsible  attacks. 

Such  charges  flared  anew,  predictably.  In 
the  wake  of  the  recent  wave  of  anarchy  in 
a  dozen  American  cities.  But  now  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  and  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  have  launched  the  most  shock- 


ing attack  yet  against  law  enforcement  in 
the  United  States. 

The  NAACP  and  ACLU  have  filed  suit  seed- 
ing appointment  of  a  receiver  to  take  over 
and  operate  the  Newark.  N.J.  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

The  "victims"  who  have  filed  the  suit  In 
U.S.  District  Court  for  New  Jersey  are  quite 
serious  about  their  action.  They  Intend  to 
have  the  Newark  law  enforcement  agency 
controlled  by  a  "receiver"  probably  to  be 
named  by  a  federal  court. 

This  is  ridiculous,  but  even  In  Its  absurd- 
ity it  should  give  cause  for  serious  concern 
to  responsible  American  citizens  who  recog- 
nize law  and  order  as  the  foundation  of  our 
system.  For  to  witness  the  success  of  this 
insidious  action  would  be  to  witness  the  final 
denouncement  of  a  tragedy  that  has  beset 
America. 

However,  in  the  wake  of  many  question- 
able decisions  by  federal  courts  in  recent 
years,  one  cannot  with  any  assurance  say 
that  the  suit  filed  by  the  NAACP  and  ACLU 
will  be  turned  down  by  the  federal  court. 
The  suit  was  filed  with  a  complaint  against 
the  police  which  charged  "acts  of  violence. 
intimidation  and  humiliation  to  keep  the 
Negro  community  (of  Newark)  in  a  second- 
class  status." 

This  is  the  result  of  the  police  depart- 
ment's efforts  to  maintain  law  and  order 
and  discourage  the  wave  of  anarchy,  looting, 
arson  and  murder  that  assailed  the  city  re- 
cently. If  this  suit  is  successful,  the  final 
facade  of  law  and  order  will  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  anarchists  will  have  a  field 
day  at  the  public's  expense. 

More  Alice  in  Wonderland 

How  would  you  like  to  have  a  Job  making 
$150  a  week,  and  also  have  the  welfare  de- 
partment pay  your  rent  each  month? 

That's  what  happened  in  Yonkers,  N.Y.. 
believe  it  or  not.  William  Jacobs  and  his 
wife  have  seven  children.  He  makes  $150  a 
week  driving  a  garbage  truck  for  the  city. 
But  because  the  welfare  department  claims 
his  salary  doesn't  cover  all  of  his  expenses. 
It  has  been  pa>-lng  $600  a  month  to  keep 
Jacobs  and  his  family  in  a  motel. 

The  Jacobs  lived  thusly  for  six  months. 
Recently  the  family  signed  a  lease  for  a 
H0US3  which  rents  for  $270  a  month.  The 
Westchester  County  welfare  commissioner, 
Louis  Kurtis,  says  the  county  will  still  have 
to  pay  some  of  the  cost  because  the  $150  a 
week  that  Jacobs  earns  will  "not  cover  his 
expenses." 

In  addition  to  adding  a  second  window 
to  the  living  room,  which  the  family  re- 
quested, the  welf.are  department  will  pro- 
vide the  family  with  any  additional  furni- 
ture they  might  need. 

Well,  "granted  that  the  cost  of  living  In 
Yonkers  is  exorbitant,  that  Is  no  reason 
why  other  taxpayers  should  foot  the  bill  for 
a  man  who  makes  8150  a  week,  but  still 
can't  meet  expenses  Lots  of  families  find 
themselves  in  the  same  situation,  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  living  In  the  Great  So- 
ciety but  they're  not  being  subsidized  by 
the  state,  nor  should  they  be. 

This  case  helps  explain  why  costs  of  wel- 
fare is  mushrooming.  The  real  goal  of  wel- 
fare obviously  has  been  lost  sight  of.  some- 
where along  the  line,  as  bureaucratic  power 
grows  and  grows.  To  insist  that  the  problems 
of  this  family  properly  belong  in  the  realm 
of  public  welfare  is  to  depart  from  the  reali- 
ties of  life.  In  too  many  cases,  the  self- 
perpetuation  of  a  bureaucracy  Is  the  major 
goal. 

And  say  what  they  will  to  explain  away 
this  Yonkers  case,  there  are  many  families 
in  America  today — not  on  welfare — which 
would  trade  their  Incomes  for  that  of  the 
Jacobs  family. 


purchases  by  his  Defense  Department  one 
can  be  sure  lie's  not  talking  about  "bargains" 
In  the  sense  that  the  canny  housewife  views 
them. 

Take  as  one  example  the  story  unfolded 
recently  by  Rep.  Otis  Pike  of  New  York.  Rep. 
Pike  charges  that  the  Defense  Department 
ordered  $33,398  worth  of  gadgets  actually 
worth  $210 — and  called  It  a  bargain. 

Rep  Pike  declared  that  the  Pentagon  or- 
dered 130  knobs  used  on  generators  In  Viet- 
nam from  Sterling  Instruments  Division  of 
Deslgnatronlcs  Inc.,  of  Mlneola,  N.Y.  But 
Pike,  a  member  of  a  House  Armed  Services 
subcommittee  investigating  the  purchase, 
said  the  same  knobs  were  sold  by  Federal 
Pacific  Electric  Co.  of  Newark,  N.J.,  for  only 
$1.62  each — the  whole  batch  would  have  cost 
only  $210.60.  But  the  Pentagon  paid  $33,398 
for  them  and  proudly  called  them  a  "bar- 
gain." 

The  apparent  reason  for  the  S33.398  order 
Pike  explained,  was  that  Sterling  Instru- 
ments was  the  only  manufacttirer  to  re- 
spond to  an  advertisement  for  bids.  Because 
it  was  technically  a  competitive  bid,  the  De- 
fense Department  considered  it  a  bargain, 
Pike  said,  and  credited  Its  "cost  reduction 
program"  with  an  automatic  25  per  cent 
savings,  or  $8,349. 

Pike  contends  that  each  time  the  Penta- 
gon buys  something  throtigh  competitive 
bidding  it  throws  the  purchase  into  a  com- 
puter which  figures  an  automatic  25  per 
cent  saving.  That  explains  in  large  measure 
how  McNamara's  been  "saving"  so  much 
money  for  the  taxpayers. 

Then  there  is  another  little  Item  on  which 
McNamara  saved  the  taxpayers  scads  of  mon- 
ey. This  was  a  simple  washer  which  the 
government  bought,  through  a  middleman, 
for  $1.55  each.  As  Rep.  Pike  points  out. 
it's  just  a  plain,  old  flat  washer — which  was 
worth  15  cents.  You  can  get  them  at  any 
reputable  hardware  store.  But  the  Pentagon 
gets  them  through  a  middleman  for  $1.55. 
thereby  racking  up  another  sensational  "cost 
reduction  program"  saving  for  the  taxpayers. 

We  suspect  the  taxpayer  would  be  happy 
if  the  government  halted  this  kind  of  bar- 
gain buying — they've  had  about  as  much 
as  their  pocketbooks  can  stand. 


Those  Expensive  Bargains 

Past    experience    has    shown    that    when 
Robert    McNamara    talks    about    "bargain" 


Life  on  Paradise  Isle 

Britain's  socialist  paradise  rolls  on.  The 
government  reported  last  week  the  biggest 
rise  in  British  unemployment  In  four  years, 
with   a   winter   of   labor   strife   in   prospect. 

This  comes  only  a  month  after  Labortte 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  boasted  that 
he  was  going  even  further  In  his  party's 
efforts  to  socialize  almost  every  aspect  of 
the  British  economy.  His  efforts  have  suc- 
ceeded; the  economy  is  paralyzed,  labor 
strikes  are  causing  work  stoppages,  and  an 
era  of  harsh  austerity  has  descended  upon 
merry  olde  England. 

The  government's  austerity  kick  (neces- 
sitated by  the  imposition  of  socialism  upon 
the  nation)  is  held  directly  responsible  for 
much  of  the  97.027  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment since  Sept.  22,  making  the  total  un- 
employed in  the  land  of  the  welfare  state 
437^229 . 

Wilson  Is  like  the  squirrel  on  the  tread- 
mill. He  keeps  forcing  through  more  of  his 
fuzzy  socialistic  schemes  and  the  economy 
totters  still  more.  It  would  seem  that  some- 
where in  his  life  he.  an  educated  man, 
learned  about  the  free  enterprise  system. 
It  doesn't  show  in  his  policies,  and  Britain 
Lb  suffering  because  of  his  Ignorance. 

In  spite  of  the  disturbingly  high  total  of 
unemployed  In  Britain,  there  is  no  hint  that 
there  might  be  some  relaxation  of  belt- 
tightening  measures.  And  even  the  left- 
wing  Laborltes  are  calling  the  report  on  un- 
employment "most  gravely  disturbing." 
Fancy  that. 

All  production  stopped  at  the  big  Austin 
motors    plant    because    of    a    strike    of    car 
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dellverere  wtUch  began  four  weeks  ago  at  the 
British  Motor  Corp.,  makers  of  Austin,  at 
Oxford.  The  drivers  walked  out  when  the 
company  announced  12.000  men  had  to  be 
laid  off  becaxise  of  the  governments  rigid 
austerity  measures.  That's  the  eoclaUst  tread- 
mill at  work. 

Behind  the  labor  disputes  was  the  general 
discontent  with  Wilsons  six-month  freeze 
of  wages  and  prices — another  dividend  of 
socialist  paradise.  (A  voluntary  freeze  was 
ordered  by  the  government  last  July  and 
then  It  was  made  compulsory  when  some  of 
the  unions — usually  the  chief  backers  of 
socialist  measures — refused  to  observe  the 
voluntary  freeze.) 

Growing  business  stagnation  Is  noted 
throughout  the  feeble  Island  kingdom.  Wil- 
son la  certain  to  be  rapped  not  only  by  the 
Conservatives  but  also  by  leftwlngers  from 
his  own  Labor  party,  because  of  the  hard- 
ship for  workers.  But,  amid  the  squabbling 
and  the  screaming.  Hal  Wilson's  socialist 
paradise  of  the  British  Isles  rolls  merrily 
along,  serene  In  the  knowledge  that  with 
enough  reforms  and  gimmicks  the  whole 
British  economy  will  founder,  forthwith,  in 
the  English  Channel. 


GOVERNME^^^       stockpiles  —  A 

THREAT  TO  FREE  ENTERPRISE? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mliinesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  watched  with 
great  concern  the  use  of  Government 
stockpiles  to  control  prices.  For  exam- 
ple, the  President  has  released  by  procla- 
mation over  500.000  tons  of  stockpiled 
copper  In  an  effort  to  prevent  price  in- 
creases. Aluminum  and  tin  are  but  two 
more  major  items  that  have  been  used 
for  similar  purposes. 

The  market  system  is  the  backbone  of 
our  economy,  and  any  tampering  with  it 
Involves  serious  risks  and  sets  dangerous 
precedents. 

All  this  is  brought  to  public  attention 
by  Dr  N.  A.  Ansarl  in  the  summer  1967 
issue  of  "Business  Perspectives,"  a  pub- 
lication of  Southern  Illinois  University. 
I>r.  Ansarl 's  excellent,  scholarly  article 
Is  titled  "Federal  Government  Influence 
on  Prices  of  Stockpiled  Materials."  The 
associate  professor  of  management  at 
the  University  of  Nevada  puts  the  case 
well. 

He  states  In  part : 

It  seems  Ironic  that  the  United  States,  a 
nation  ostensibly  so  deeply  committed  to 
the  Ideals  of  a  free  enterprise  sytsem.  should 
be  moving  away  from  these  trusted  princi- 
ples, while  many  of  the  communist  coun- 
tries, having  learned  from  the  experiences  of 
the  United  States  and  having  been  convinced 
of  the  hazards  of  central  planning  and  gov- 
ernment control,  are  rapidly  moving  In  the 
direction  of  profit  motive,  free  enterprise  and 
free  market.  If  the  experiences  of  Yugosla\'la 
are  of  any  significance,  such  a  move  Is  paying 
off.  It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  for  the 
United  States  to  undermine  the  basic  right 
of  an  entrepreneur — the  right  to  set  the 
price  of  his  products. 

I  might  add  that  while  Dr.  Ansari's 
finding  deal  with  various  metal  stock- 
piles, his  observations  should  be  kept  Ln 


mind  as  well  by  the  Nation's  farmers. 
With  prices  sucii  as  we  have  today,  such 
punitive  actions  must  not  be  permitted 
to  take  place  for  corn,  feed  grains,  or  any 
other  agricultural  commodity.  With  in- 
flation mounting,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  increasingly  turn  to  dumping 
stockpiled  commodities  to  drive  prices 
down. 

I  therefore  recommend  this  article  to 
mj'  colleagues,  and  request  Its  inclusion 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Ftder.m,  Government  iNTLurNCE  on  Prices 

or  STOCKPH-ED  MATEHlAi.S 

(Note. — This  author  believes  that  the  fed- 
eral government  Is  becoming  an  Increasing 
menace  to  free  competition  by  Influencing 
price  levels  of  materials  held  In  the  national 
stockpile.  Tin  price  fluctuations  are  ex- 
amined to  determine  the  extent  of  govern- 
ment Interference  In  pricing  decisions  on  the 
open  market.) 

(By  Nazlr  A.  Ansarl.*  University  of  Nevada) 

Traditionally,  American  businessmen  like 
to  think  that  they  are  operating  in  an  econ- 
omy which  Is  governed  by  the  basic  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  for  this  concept  Is  the 
very  foundation  of  a  free  enterprise  society. 
They  like  to  think  that  as  owners  and  man- 
agers of  their  ventures  they  are  free  to  set 
the  prices  of  their  products  at  levels  where 
they  can  best  meet  the  forces  of  competition. 
They  like  to  think  that  as  long  as  their 
actions  do  not  restrict  competition,  or  as 
long  as  they  are  not  guilty  of  actions  con- 
sidered unlawful  under  the  existing  laws  of 
the  land,  they  can  expect  the  minimum 
amount  of  Interference  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment or  Its  regulatory  agencies  In  their 
policy  decisions. 

The  events  of  the  recent  years,  however, 
have  cast  serious  doubts  on  the  validity  of 
these  Ideals  and  raised  some  f)olnted  ques- 
tions regarding  the  nature  and  the  extent  of 
the  Independence  of  private  enterprises.  The 
reaction  of  the  federal  government  and  the 
rapidity  and  ruthlessness  with  which  It 
mobilized  the  vast  and  powerful  forces  at  Its 
disposal  to  compel  the  nation's  steel,  alumi- 
num, coffee,  tobacco,  and  molybdenum  pro- 
ducers to  rescind  their  announced  price  In- 
creases are  Instances  that  will  be  remem- 
bered by  all  for  a  long  time  to  come.  These 
are  Instances  of  direct  and  conscious  effort 
by  the  federal  government  to  influence  major 
policy  decisions  of  Independent  corporations. 

Of  the  various  methods  employed  by  the 
federal  government  to  Influence  pricing  de- 
cisions of  Independent  corporations,  the  use 
of  the  national  stockpiles  and  the  threat  by 
the  government  to  release  vast  quantities  of 
stockpiled  materials  are  gaining  in  promi- 
nence. A  close  look  at  the  sequence  of  events 
In  the  case  of  aluminum  shows  the  extent  to 
which  these  methods  have  proved  effective. 

On  October  29,  1965.  under  pressure  of 
rising  cost,  the  nation's  major  aluminum 
producers  announced  a  price  increase  of  one- 
half  of  one  cent  per  pound.  The  response  of 
the  federal  government  was  Immediate.  It 
asked  the  aluminum  companies  to  rescind 
this  "unjustified  and  Inflationary"  price  In- 
crease. In  the  event  that  the  companies  failed 
to  comply,  the  government  threatened  to  re- 
lease vast  quantities  of  aluminum  from  the 
surplus  In  the  national  stockpiles,  with 
100.000  long  tons  '  designated  for  Immediate 
release  and  an  additional  200,000  long  tons 
pin-pointed  for  release  in  1966.  On  Novem- 
ber 11.  Just  13  days  after  the  initial  confron- 
tation,  the   aluminum   producers   bowed  to 


•The  author  wishes  to  express  his  thanks 
to  Mr  Guy  K.  Grant  for  his  help  with  the 
collection  of  data. 

'  The  International  Tin  Council  defines 
long  ton  as  being  the  equivalent  of  2.240 
pounds. 


government  demands  and  rolled  back  their 
prices. 

There  Is  yet  another  and  perhaps  equally 
effective,  though  commonly  unknown,  man- 
ner In  which  the  federal  government  uses 
stockpiles  to  attain  desired  price  levels  for 
certain  materials.  A  careful  study  of  the 
fluctuations  of  tin  prices  shows  that  an 
agency  of  the  federal  government  exercises 
an  undeniable  and  decisive  influence  on 
prices  of  this  metal  by  buying  in  the  open 
market  when  the  price  gets  below  the  desired 
level  and  selling  In  the  open  market  by  re- 
leasing tin  from  the  national  stockpile  when 
the  price  rises  above  a  certain  level.  By  care- 
fully planning  the  timing  and  amount  of 
releases  from  the  national  stockpile,  the  fed- 
eral government  Is  able  to  Influence  appre- 
ciably the  price  of  tin  on  the  open  market. 

Although  such  governmental  manipulation 
of  supply  Is  not  a  new  weapon,  it  Is  growing 
In  power  and  in  prominence  and  should  be  of 
paramount  concern  to  all  the  nation's  busi- 
ness entrepreneurs.  The  ability  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  act  In  this  manner,  coupled  with 
the  general  upward  trend  in  wages  and  ma- 
terial costs.  Implies,  a  cost-price  cqueeze  on 
all  producers  and  consumers  of  stockpiled 
materials. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  direct  the 
attention  of  both  businessmen  and  the  pub- 
lic to  the  nature  and  extent  to  which  the 
influence  of  the  federal  government  prevails 
on  the  prices  of  materials  held  in  the  na- 
tional stockpile.  Using  tin  as  an  example. 
this  paper  shows  how  tin  prices  have  fluctu- 
at.ed  relative  to  the  amount  and  the  timing 
of  releases  of  surplus  stockpiles  by  the  gov- 
ernment. A  critical  examination  of  the  basic 
objectives  of  stockpiles  and  the  authority  of 
the  federal  government  in  this  matter  pro- 
vides the  background  for  this  analysis. 

TIN    PRICE    FLUCTt:.\TI0NS 

A  reasonable  degree  of  stability  in  the  price 
of  tin  on  the  world  market  Is  zealously  sought 
by  the  consumers  as  well  as  the  producers 
of  this  metal.  There  are  two  main  reasons 
for  this.  First,  tin  prices  must  be  kept  high 
enough  to  maintain  proStable  production. 
Second,  the  price  must  be  kept  low  enough 
to  discourage  the  substitution  of  the  metal 
by  any  one  of  several  feasible  products. 
Toward  these  ends,  the  major  tin  producing 
and  consuming  countries  of  the  ■world,  with 
the  notable  exception  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  banded  together  In 
1956  to  form  the  International  Tin  Council. 
Control  by  the  members  of  the  Council  Is 
usually  governed  by  their  share  of  the  world 
market. 

In  order  to  achieve  its  goal  of  stabilizing 
tin  prices,  the  International  Tin  Council 
Introduced  two  fundamental  programs.  Tho 
first  program,  that  of  restricting  supply  in 
order  to  change  the  world  balance  from  an 
excess  to  a  deficiency,  achieved  success  in 
1958  when,  for  the  first  time,  demand  ex- 
ceeded supply.  This  condition  has  persisted 
ever  since.  The  second  program,  that  of 
setting  up  a  buffer  stock  in  order  to  control 
prices,  failed  for  the  most  part  even  though 
the  principle  behind  It  was  sound.  Under  this 
plan  the  manager  of  the  buffer  stock,  which 
wjis  donated  for  this  purpose  by  the  Inter- 
national Tin  Council  members,  was  to  sell 
tin  If  the  prices  rose  above  a  given  level 
or  to  buy  if  the  price  fell  below  a  certain 
specified  minimum.  The  key  to  the  failure 
of  this  program  was  the  inadequacy  of  the 
buffer  stock  In  relation  to  the  holdings  of 
non-member  countries  such  as  the  United 
States  and  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  pur- 
chase tin  In  the  open  market  In  order  to 
help  raise  its  price. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  International  Tin 
Council,  tin  prices  have  fluctuated  widely 
from  one  period  to  another.  At  times  they 
are  found  to  have  changed  by  well  over  50 
per  cent  beyond  their  previous  level.  Table  1 
shows  the  monthly  averages  of  tin  prices  from 
1946  to  1965: 
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[In  cents  p«r  pound) 
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Year 

January 

February 

March 

April 

M3y 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1946 

52.00 

52.00 

52.00 

52.00 

52.00 

52.00 

52.00 

52.00 

52.00 

52.00 

65.00 

70.00 

1947 

70.00 

70.00 

70.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

85.33 

1948 

84.00 

94.00 

94.00 

94.00 

94.00 

103.00 

103.00 

103.00 

103.00 

103.00 

103.00 

103.00 

1949 

103.  00 

103.  00 

103.  00 

103.  00 

103.00 

103.00 

103.00 

103.00 

101.90 

95.70 

91.11 

79.08 

1950 

75.92 

74.50 

74.75 

76.45 

77.50 

77.70 

89.88 

102.05 

101.29 

113.35 

137.68 

144.78 

1951 

171.72 

182.68 

145.  46 

145.83 

139.96 

118.05 

106.00 

103.00 

103.00 

103.00 

103.00 

103.00 

1952 

109.76 

121.50 

121.  50 

121.50 

121.50 

121.50 

121.50 

121.50 

121.38 

121.23 

121.27 

121.47 

1953 

121.50 

121.50 

121.40 

101.11 

97.46 

92.95 

81.63 

80.68 

82.31 

80.85 

83.19 

84.61 

1954 

64.83 

85.04 

91.88 

96.12 

93.52 

94.20 

96.54 

93.37 

93.54 

93.04 

91.10 

88.57 

1955 

87.27 

90.77 

91.04 

91.39 

91.37 

93.64 

96.82 

96.46 

96.26 

96.09 

97.87 

107.76 

1956 

104.32 

100.  53 

100.  57 

99.17 

96.88 

94.48 

96.16 

98.96 

103.57 

105.72 

110.26 

104.01 

1957 

101.35 

100.22 

99.48 

99.30 

98.32 

98.02 

96.46 

94.15 

93.31 

91.84 

89.23 

92.32 

1958 

92.68 

93.75 

94.33 

92.82 

94.49 

94.62 

94.89 

94.94 

94.01 

96.47 

98.96 

98.97 

1959 

99.35 

102.71 

103.03 

102.  50 

103.04 

104. 15 

102.31 

102. 33 

102.43 

102.20 

100.96 

99.13 

1960 

99.85 

100.97 

100.09 

99.24 

99.54 

101.31 

103. 49 

102.85 

102.  23 

103. 28 

102.82 

101.14 

1961 

100.38 

100.98 

103.40 

107.08 

110.03 

114.55 

116.25 

119.78 

121.85 

121.05 

122.89 

120.98 

1962 

120.30 

121.06 

123.08 

122.12 

117.19 

113.02 

111.45 

108.46 

108.46 

108.76 

110.78 

110.64 

1963 

111.06 

108.  54 

109.  22 

113.02 

116.65 

117.73 

115.34 

114.84 

116.11 

119.97 

127.04 

130.20 

1964 

134.02 

140.12 

134.82 

133.51 

134. 85 

150.60 

159.65 

161.67 

185.38 

204.61 

190.27 

163.11 

1965 

157.26 

154.98 

164.  98 

180.67 

191.95 

188. 94 

184. 12 

186.  96 

191.90 

185.  32 

176.76 

174.23 

Source:  Commodity  Year  Books,  1952-66. 

Prom  1941  to  1946  the  price  of  tin  was  set 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  at  $.52 
per  pound.  In  November,  1946,  and  thereaf- 
ter until  midyear  1948,  government  price 
ceilings  were  gradually  raised.  This  accounts 
for  the  alternate  climbing  and  leveling-off 
pattern  exhibited  until  November.  1949, 
when  all  price  controls  on  the  metal  were 
lifted.  After  the  removal  of  direct  price  con- 
trols, the  story  told  by  Table  1  is  of  another, 
more  subtle  type  of  government  control  over 
prices  In  the  form  of  actions  taken  to  aug- 
ment or  decrease  tin  stockpiles. 

As  might  be  expected,  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  price  fiuctuations  for  the  period 
under  consideration  came  at  the  time  of  the 
Korean  conflict.  When  in  late  1950  and  early 
1951  the  crisis  was  most  critical,  there  were 
heavy  stockpile  purchases  by  the  govern- 
ment. In  addition  to  Increased  buying  by 
consumers  and  foreign  governments  in  an- 
ticipation of  wartime  shortages — enough  to 
drive  the  price  to  $1.83  per  pound,  an  increase 
of  about  50  percent  over  the  low  of  S.74V2 
per  pound  set  Just  previous  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  hostilities. 

Early  in  1951  when  fears  that  the  United 
States  would  run  short  of  tin  were  abated, 
the  discontinuance  of  tin  purchases  by  the 
General  Services  AdmlnlEtratlon  was  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  the  plunge  of  tin  prices 
from  an  all-time  high  of  $1.83  per  pound 
to  $1.03  per  pound,  a  drop  of  approximately 
44  per  cent  In  less  than  six  months. = 

Again,  In  1952,  tin  prices  were  pushed  up- 
ward by  a  large  government  purchase  con- 
tract at  $1.2112  per  pound  and  also  by  an 
agreement  for  the  United  States  to  obtain 
20,000  long  tons  of  tin  from  the  United  King- 
dom for  about  $1.21  per  pound. 

Along  with  rumors  of  a  peace  settlement 
in  early  1953  came  a  government  announce- 
ment that  the  stockpile  requirements  had 
been  completed.  The  subsequent  price  drop 
from  81.21  per  pound  to  $.80  per  pound  In 
less  than  a  few  months  Is  another,  though 
less  dramatic,  example  of  the  influence  of 
stockpile  transactions  upon  the  price  of  tin. 

From  1953  to  1959  tin  prices  remained  fair- 
ly stable  with  a  few  minor  exceptions.  Dur- 
ing 1959  and  1960.  when  world  tin  consump- 
tion started  to  exceed  tin  production,  the 
International  Tin  Council  sold  heavily  from 
its  buffer  stock  in  an  effort  to  hold  prices 
down.  By  1961,  however,  this  buffer  stock 
had  depleted  substantially,  and  the  sharp 
rise  In  the  price  of  tin  In  that  year  was  the 
direct  result  of  this.' 


■  United  States  Senate.  "Inquiry  into  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Material  Stockpiles  of 
the  United  States,"  Hearings  before  the  Na- 
tional Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroletim  Re- 
serves Subcommittee,  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  87th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  July 
and  August.  1962,  Part  5,  p.  1742. 

» Ibid,  p.  1744. 


In  January,  1962,  the  price  of  tin  stood  at 
$1.20  per  pound.  The  subsequent  drop  to 
$1.08  per  pound  by  mid-year  can  again  be 
attributed  to  government  actions — this  time 
the  public's  uncertainty  over  the  announce- 
ment of  the  intentions  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  dispose  of  50,000  long 
tons  of  tin.  After  the  initial  announcement, 
prices  recovered  and  continued  to  climb  due 
to  the  increasing  gap  between  supply  and 
demand.  How  much  higher  prices  would 
have  gone  If  the  United  States  had  not  been 
simultaneously  engaged  in  disposal  activities 
Is  subject  for  speculation.  Subsequent  dis- 
posal programs  were  authorized  In  July,  1964, 
and  March.  1965. « 

Tin  prices  reached  record  highs  In  1964 
and  1965  due  to  an  acute  supply  deficit  or 
"short-fall"  in  production,  which  can  be 
explained  in  part  by  the  political  tensions 
existing  at  that  time  between  Malaysia  and 
Indonesia,  producers  of  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  tin.  During  that  period  the  United 
States  was  filling  the  supply  gap  by  selling 
large  quantities  of  surplus  tin  and.  conse- 
quently, preventing  prices  from  climbing 
even  higher.'  Tin  prices  fell  from  a  high  of 
$2.18  per  pound  In  late  1964  to  $1.61  per 
pound  In  July.  1966.  a  decline  of  about  26 
per  cent.  This  decline  can  be  attributed,  for 
the  most  part,  to  three  factors — the  cease- 
fire agreement  between  Malaysia  and  Indo- 
nesia, which  brought  forth  increased  produc- 
tion from  both  countries;  a  decrease  in  the 
shortfall  since  1964  from  20.000  long  tons  to 
about  15,000  long  tons  because  of  Increased 
production  and  a  decrease  In  tin  consump- 
tion; and  accompanj'lng  United  States  dis- 
posal actions." 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  as  long  as 
there  Is  any  deficit  of  supply,  and  as  long  as 
the  government  has  a  stockpile  surplus,  the 
fate  of  tin  prices  rests  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  federal  government  through  its  stock- 
pile surplus  disposal  policies.  The  producers 
and  the  consumers  of  tin  will  simply  have  to 
stand  on  the  sidelines  and  watch  the  market 
respond  to  the  actions  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment rather  than  their  own. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  erroneous  to  assume 
that  the  federal  governxnent  can  use  the 
entire  quantity  of  tin  in  the  national  stock- 
pile to  exert  Its  Influence  on  tin  prices.  The 
General  Services  Administration  and  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  two  of  the 
agencies  of  the  federal  government  that  are 
most  directly  concerned  with  matters  under 
discussion  here,  are  not  allowed  to  dispose 


*  Commodity  Year  Book  (New  York:  Com- 
modity Research  Bureau,  Inc.,  19661,  p.  332. 

» International  Tin  Council,  Statistical 
Supplement  (London:  International  Tin 
Council.  1965),  p.  7. 

•  John  P.  Hawkins.  "Tin  Prices  Drop  from 
High  Level  of  1964,"  Wall  Street  Journal, 
July  7,  1966,  p.  4. 


of  any  quantities  from  the  national  stock- 
pile unless  these  quantities  are  found  to  be 
in  excess  of  the  expressed  objectives  and  re- 
classified as  such  without  any  objections 
from  either  of  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture, Defense,  Interior,  or  State.  Authoriza- 
tion must  be  secured  from  Congress  for  any 
disposal  from  the  national  stockpile.' 

Table  2  presents  data  that  further  empha- 
size the  magnitude  of  the  Influence  of  the 
federal  government  on  the  price  of  tin.  It 
shows  the  amount  of  tin  held  in  the  national 
stockpile  already  reclassified  as  surplus  and 
the  proportion  of  this  surplus  to  total  world 
production. 

TABLE  2.-T0TAL  WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  PRIMARY  TIN. 
TIN  IN  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE,  STOCKPILE  SURPLUS. 
AND  STOCKPILE  SURPLUS  AS  PERCENT  OF  WORLD  PRO- 
DUCTION AND  TOTAL  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE,  1958-«5 

{In  long  tons] 


Surplus 

Surplus 

Total  of 

as  per- 

as  per- 

world 

Total  In 

National     cent  ot 

cent  ol 

Year 

produc- 

national 

stockpile      total 

total 

tion 

stockpile 

surplus      world 
produc- 
tion 

national 
stock- 
piles 

1958.:....  121,100  345,000  147.000  121.39  42.61 

1959 114,000        (1)            0)  

1960 145,900  352,000  167,000  114.46  47.44 

1961 136.500  349.000  163,505  119.78  46.85 

1962 144,700  347,290  147,290  101,79  42.41 

1963 143,000  337,356  137,356  96.05  40.72 

1964 142,800  308,741  108,741  76.14  35.22 

1965 149.300  284.754  84,754  56.76  29.76 

>  Not  available. 

Sources:  International  Tin  Council.  Statistical  Bulletin,  April 
1966;  U.S.  Senate,  "Inquiry  Into  tlie  Strategic  and  Critical 
Material  Stockpiles  of  ttie  United  States,"  heaimgs  before  the 
National  Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Subcommittee, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  87th  Cong.,  2c!  sess.,  July  and 
August  1962,  pt  5.  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  ol 
Mines,  Minerals  Yearbooks,  1961-64;  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Oftice  of  Emergency  Planning,  Exi^utive  Office  of  the 
President,  statistical  supplement,  "Stockpile  Report  to  the 
Congress,    July-December  1965. 

The  first  stockpile  objective  for  tin  was 
set  in  1944  at  210,000  long  tons.  From  that 
time  until  the  mld-1950's,  the  government 
was  rtgorously  adding  to  its  stockpile  inven- 
tory of  tin  in  order  to  meet  its  ever-lncreaa- 
Ing  stockpile  objectives,  These  objectives 
were  gradually  raised  from  the  Initial  ob- 
jective of  210,000  long  tons  to  a  maximum 
of  350,000  long  tons  in  1950.  Since  that  time 
the  objectives  were  gradually  relaxed  and 
have  remained  unchanged  since  1962  when 
they  were  set  at  200,000  long  tons. 

According  to  available  statistics,  1958  Is  the 
first  year  for  which  there  was  a  recorded 
surplus  of  tin.  At  that  time  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment surplus  was  equal  to  over  121  per  cent 
of  the  total  world  production  of  tin  for  that 
year.  Since  1961,  however,  the  proportion  of 


«  "Stockpiling  Policy  May  be  Heated  Issue 
m  1966,"  CongressiOTUil  Quarterly  Pact  Sheet, 
December  10,  1965,  p.  2451. 
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U.S.  stockpile  surplus  to  total  world  pro- 
duction has  been  In  constant  decline,  which 
can  be  attributed  to  the  surplus  disposal 
program  which  the  government  has  actively 
pursued  since  1963. 

Despite  this  decline,  however,  with  world 
consumption  of  tin  having  exceeded  world 
tin  production  since  1959,  It  Is  obvious  that 
through  Its  dlspoeal  program  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  been  Instrumental  In  prevent- 
ing prices  from  cUmblng  even  higher  than 
they  would  have  after  the  International  Tin 
Council  buffer  stock  was  depleted.  Also.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  United 
States,  with  an  amount  equal  to  over  half 
of  the  total  annual  world  production  of  tin 
In  Ita  stockpile  surplus  and  with  almost 
one-third  of  its  total  inventory  of  tin  classi- 
fied as  surplus,  still  remains  In  a  strong 
position  to  Influence  tin  prices  In  both  the 
United   States   and  world  markets. 

STOCKPn*  or  other  materiau 
The  evidence  presented  In  this  paper  shows 
that  the  federal  government,  by  virtue  of  Its 
vast  holdings  In  the  national  stockpile,  can 
exercise  Its  Influence  on  prices.  The  case  of 
tin,  as  studied  here,  Is  by  no  means  an  Iso- 
lated Instance.  Since  the  vast  quantities  held 
In  the  stockpile  are  the  basic  source  of  the 
power  of  the  government  over  prices,  it  can 
be  rightly  argued  that  similar  influence  can 
be  exercised  In  all  cases  where  stockpile  sur- 
pluses exist.  As  pointed  out  earlier,  such  In- 
fluence has  already  been  demonstrated  In  the 
case  of  aluminum.  Coffee  and  molybdenum 
are  other  Instances. 

This  close  study  In  the  case  of  tin  points 
out  a  useful  lesson  to  the  producers  and  the 
consumers  of  materials  Included  in  the 
stockpile  program  of  the  federal  government. 
The  existence  of  sizeable  surpluses  In  the 
national  stockpile  may  very  well  mean  that 
the  decisive  power  to  manipulate  prices  of 
these  materials  In  the  open  market  rests  not 
with  the  producers  and  consumers,  but  with 
the  federal  government. 

Just  how  large  are  these  surpluses?  Out  of 
a  total  of  49.800.000  short  tons  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  on  hand  on  December 
31.  1965,  a  total  of  22.400,000  short  tons  were 
classified  as  surplus.'  At  that  time  out  of  the 
77  m.iterlals  of  specification  grade  In  govern- 
ment stockpiles,  there  was  an  Inventon,-  def- 
icit recorded  for  only  12,  and  the  Inventory 
either  equaled  or  exceeded  government  stock- 
pile objectives  for  45  of  the  materials.  For 
the  balance,  there  were  sufBclent  quantities 
on  hand  In  total  government-owned  Inven- 
tories to  complete  the  objectives.  Table  3  lists 
the  surpluses  for  some  of  the  most  significant 
strategic  materials. 

Table  3. — Quantities  of  selected  mateTsals  in 
the  national  stockpile  classified  as  surplus, 
December  31.  1965 

Materials:  Arnount 

Aluminum  ( short  tons ) 1 ,  434  .807 

Aluminum  oxide,  fused,  crude 

(Short  dry  tons) --  218,359 

Antimony   (short  tons) 23,832 

Bauxite,  refractory  grade  (long 

calcined    tons) 126.279 

Beryl  (short  tons) 12,472 

Cadmium    (pounds) 10.047.669 

Cobalt    (pounds) 48,629.210 

Copper  (short  tons) 144.968 

Lead   (short  tons) 1.284.626 

Magnesium  (short  tona.) 24.083 

Molybdenum    (pounds) 4.916,514 

Nickel  (Short  tons) 150.688 

Pyrethrum    (pMDunds) 42.044 

Rare  earths    (pounds) 795,647 

Rubber,    crude,    natural    (long 

tons)    617.718 

Silicon    carbide,    crude    (short 

tons) 166,445 


'  OflBce  of  Emergency  Planning.  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  Stockpile  Report  to 
the  Congress  (Washington,  D.C.:  July-De- 
cember, 1985),  p.  2. 


Tabu:  3. — Quantities  of  selected  materials  in 
the  national  stockpile  classified  as  surplus, 
December  31,  1965 — Continued 

Materials:  Amount 
Tungsten  ores  and  concentrates 

(pounds)     - ---  35,785.000 

Zinc   (long  tons) 1,312.868 

Source:  General  Services  Administration, 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President.  Statistical  Supplement. 
Stockpile  Report  to  the  Congress,  (Washing- 
ton, DC  :  July-December,  1965). 

This  table  shows  that  In  several  Instances 
the  government  Is  armed  with  considerably 
larger  surpluses  than  is  the  ciise  with  tin. 
What  would  happen  If  the  producers  of  these 
materials  should  announce  price  Increases  In 
these  Inflationary  times  is  food  for  thought. 
Gone  are  the  days  when  the  conscientious 
producer  could  raise  his  prices  without  fear 
of  some  form  of  government  retaliation.  As 
has  been  shown  In  numerous  Instances,  these 
government  retaliatory  forces,  especially  In 
the  form  of  stockpile  manipulations,  are  so 
strong  that  they  are  felt  throughout  the 
world  market.  The  story  behind  the  price 
fluctuations  of  many  strategic  materials 
would,  as  In  the  case  of  tin,  be  a  story  of 
federal  government  action  taken  to  Influence 
the  forces  of  supply  and  demand  In  the  open 
market. 

CONCLUSION 

John  Croston,  representing  the  General 
Services  Administration  at  a  Senate  hearing 
on  the  government's  tin  disposal  policies, 
suted  that  "We  |the  GSA)  will  attempt  to 
sell  tin  at  a  price  that  will  keep  the  major 
part  of  the  industry  In  a  healthy  condition." 
As  was  shown  here,  this  statement  concern- 
ing tin  could  apply  to  a  large  number  of 
other  materials  contained  In  the  national 
stockpile. 

There  was  a  time  not  too  long  ago  when 
this  "healthy  condition"  would  have  been 
determined  by  the  unimpeded  forces  of  the 
open  market,  whereas  now.  more  than  ever, 
It  is  being  determined  by  some  form  of  direct 
governmental  Intervention.  As  members  of  a 
supposedly  free  enterprise  system.  It  Is  only 
natural  that  we  should  decry  such  govern- 
mental tampering  with  th  forces  of  the  free 
market. 

At  this  point  one  might  ask  what  the 
Implications  of  such  government  control  over 
prices  are  and  what  Influence  such  control 
will  have  on  this  nation's  profit  Incentive 
system.  Presently,  the  American  entrepreneur 
tlnds  himself  faced  with  a  situation  where 
government  reaction  to  a  price  change  Is  a 
more  significant  factor  than  the  reaction  of 
the  open  market.  Admittedly,  prices  are  still 
determined  In  the  marketplace,  but  In  a 
market  largely  dominated  by  the  government. 
It  Is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  situation 
does  not  coincide  with  the  cherished  Ideals 
of  a  free  economy. 

Throughout  this  nation's  history,  freedom 
of  enterprise  has  been  paramount  In  shaping 
this  country's  economic  destiny.  American 
businessmen  have  always  been  able  to  point 
with  pride  at  the  accomplishments  of  their 
free  enterprise  society.  Now  this  country's 
entrepreneurs  are  faced  with  the  unhappy 
circumstance  of  risking  capital  while  the 
government  determines  the  fair  profit  and 
price.  It  Is  obvious  that  such  a  situation  can 
give  little,  If  any.  Incentive  to  the  entre- 
preneur to  put  his  capital  at  stake. 

In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  the  re- 
luctant, but  admittedly  necessary,  transition 
of  many  communist  nations,  notably  Yugo- 
slavia, from  the  principles  of  a  planned  and 
centrally  controlled  economy  to  that  of  an 
economy  based  more  and  more  on  profit  mo- 
tive and  freedom  of  action  as  incentives. 
Under  the  economic  system  eulogized  In 
Marxist  doctrine,  the  totalitarian  economies 
lagged,  but  with  their  return  to  economies 
based  on  the  profit  motive,  their  productivity 


has   witnessed   rapid   expansions   and   wide- 
range  Improvements. 

It  seems  Ironic  that  the  United  States,  a 
nation  ostensibly  so  deeply  committed  to  the 
Ideals  of  a  free  enterprise  system,  should  be 
moving  away  from  these  trusted  principles, 
while  many  of  the  communist  countries,  hav- 
ing learned  from  the  experiences  of  the 
United  States  and  having  been  convinced  of 
the  hazards  of  central  planning  and  govern- 
ment control,  are  rapidly  moving  In  the  di- 
rection of  profit  motive,  free  enterprise,  and 
free  market.  If  the  experiences  of  Yugoslavia 
are  of  any  significance,  such  a  move  Is  paying 
off.  It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  for  the 
United  States  to  undermine  the  basic  right 
of  an  entrepreneur — ^the  right  to  set  the  price 
of  his  products. 


IMPORTS  CONTINUE  TO  PELT  U.S. 
MINK  RANCHERS 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pa- 
thetic state  of  U.S.  mink-pelt  prices, 
driven  to  below  cost  of  production  by 
cheap  foreign  imports,  has  been  repeat- 
edly called  to  public  attention  by  many 
of  us.  We  have  sought  diligently  to 
bring  these  destructive  imports  under 
reasonable  control  through  legislation. 

In  a  further  effort  to  persuade  the 
powers  that  be  of  the  situation  confront- 
ing our  mink  ranchers,  I  wish  to  include 
for  the  Record  an  article  appearing  in 
the  September  3,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Tribune.  It  outlines  clearly  the  bleak 
future  facing  mink  ranchers  such  as 
Henry  Morlock  in  my  own  State  of  Min- 
nesota, which  is  the  second  largest  mink- 
producing  State  In  the  country. 

The  article  follows : 

Mink  Doesn't  Mean  AirLtrrNCE — State 

Ranchers  Feel  Pinch  P^om  Imports 

(By  Dick  Youngblood) 

Henry  Morlock  lounged  In  the  shadows  of 
one  of  the  exhibit  buildings,  surrounded  by 
the  fun  and  noise  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Fair. 

He  wasn't  happy 

Morlock.  a  state  representative  from  Jor- 
dan, Minn.,  Is  a  mink  rancher — a  big  one, 
as  mink  ranchers  go. 

"I  haven't  sold  my  1966  pelt  crop  yet," 
he  said,  watching  the  falrgoers  filing  through 
the  mink  exhibit  building  west  of  the  grand- 
stand, "and  I've  got  another  crop  of  about 
4,000  pelts  coming  In  November." 

The  reason  Is  the  pelt  price,  which  now 
Is  running  between  $12  and  $14.  That's  $4 
to  $5  under  what  Morlock  says  Is  the  aver- 
age rancher's  break-even  price. 

And  It's  about  86  under  the  price  that 
mink  pelts  commanded  Just  a  year  ago. 

"If  I  sold  my  1966  crop  now."  Morlock 
declared.  "I'd  be  out  of  business  tomorrow." 
He  thought  a  moment,  then  added:  "I  may 
be  anyhow." 

The  problem,  he  contended.  Is  Imports — 
primarily  the  low-priced  pelts  shipped  In 
from    the   Scandinavian   cotintrles. 

Morlock,  a  past  president  and  presenl 
board  member  of  the  Minnesota  Pur  Breed- 
er's Association,  said  Imports  have  been 
climbing  steeply  throughout  the  19608, 
reaching  4.4  million — or  41  per  cent  of  the 
domestic  market — In  the   1965-66  season. 
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This  season,  he  added.  Imports  promise 
to  top  six  million  pelts,  and  the  result  is  a 
price  that  has  been  driven  down  to  distress 
levels. 

"I've  got  $100,000  sunk  into  housing,  cages. 
mixers,  freezers  and  carts,"  Morlock  said. 
"Right  now,  I  couldn't  realize  20  per  cent 
of   that   if   I   sold    out   today. 

"The  mink  ranchers  In  this  country  simply 
can't  compete  with  the  cheaper  labor  and 
cheaper  feed  available  to  producers  In  the 
Scandinavian  countries." 

The  mink  industry  and  its  problems  Isn't 
exictly  an  Issue  the  average  working  stiff 
can  identify  with. 

Nevertheless,  it's  a  sizable  Industry  which 
produced  nearly  nine  million  pelts  In  1965- 
66.  Even  at  current  low  prices,  that's  worth 
more  than  $100  million. 

And  In  Minnesota,  the  second-largest  mink 
producing  state.  It's  a  matter  of  vital  concern 
to  more  than  420  producers  who  turn  out 
upwards  of  a  million  pelts  a  year. 

In  1965-66,  before  prices  took  a  nosedive, 
this  production  was  worth  nearly  $20  million. 

Morlock  and  his  Minnesota  colleagues 
aren't  the  only  ones  worrying  about  the 
Import  problem. 

After  900  ranchers  aired  their  gripes  be- 
fore federal  officials  at  an  Aug.  18  conference 
at  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis..  President  Johnson  last 
week  requested  the  tariff  commission  to  In- 
vestigate the  effect  of  mink  Imports  on  the 
domestic  industry. 

Morlock  and  other  Minnesota  breeders, 
however,  aren't  waiting  around  for  the  tariff 
commission. 

As  falrgoers  passed  through  the  mink 
exhibit  building  last  week,  they  were  asked 
to  sign  a  petition  supporting  passage  of  one 
of  the  11  bills  now  before  Congress  that  are 
aimed  at  trimming  mink  lmj>orts. 

By  midweek,  Morlock  had  collected  more 
than  6.000  signatures. 

"If  we  could  cut  imports  In  ha;f.  as  these 
bills  are  designed  to  do.  we  could  market 
our  pelts  at  a  profit  and  still  leave  a  sub- 
stantial market  for  foreign  producers."  Mor- 
lock said. 

The  U.S.  Industry,  he  admitted,  helped 
get  Itself  Into  this  competitive  bind. 

"Some  of  the  boys  grabbed  for  the  green 
stuff  six  or  seven  years  ago.  when  the  for- 
eign producers  came  over  looking  for  breed- 
ing stock."  Morlock  said. 

"I  didn't  sell."  he  said,  "but  plenty  of 
them  did." 

And  those  prolific  mink  now  are  coming 
back  to  haunt  the  domestic  industry. 


A  FANTASTIC  PLOT 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Asherook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  today,  Septem- 
ber 28,  carried  an  account  of  an  almost 
unbelievable  plot  to  start  a  riot  and  in 
the  confusion  to  poison  the  food  and 
beverages  of  hundreds  of  policemen  on 
the  scene.  According  to  the  UPI  release 
from  Philadelphia  yesterday,  Septem- 
ber 27,  also  marked  for  death  were  Mayor 
James  H.  J.  Tate.  District  Attorney 
Arlen  Specter,  and  Police  Commissioner 
Frank  Rizzo.  The  organization  involved 
is  the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement — 
RAM — which  was  founded  in  1963  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
capitalist  system  in  the  United  States,  by 


violence  if  necessary,  and  to  its  replace- 
ment by  a  socialist  system  oriented 
toward  the  Chinese  Communist  interpre- 
tation of  Marxism -Leninism.  Three 
members  of  this  organization,  it  will  be 
remembered,  were  apprehended  some 
time  ago  with  a  quantity  of  dynamite 
with  which  they  planned  to  blow  up  the 
Statute  of  Liberty  and  the  Washington 
Monument.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Stokely  Carmichael  entered  the  picture 
somewhere  along  the  line.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  in  his  appropriations  statement 
earlier  this  year  before  a  House  subcom- 
mittee, commented  on  Carmichael's  con- 
nection with  RAM: 

In  espousing  his  philosophy  of  "Black 
Power",  Carmichael  has  been  In  frequent  con- 
tact with  Max  Stanford,  field  chairman  of 
the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement  (RAM), 
a  highly  secret  all-Negro  Marxist-Leninist 
Chinese-Communlst-oriented  organization 
which  advocates  guerrilla  warfare  to  obtain 
its  goals,  and  has  afforded  Stanford  assistance 
and  guidance  in  forming  a  Black  Panther 
Party  In  New  York  City. 

That  the  public  will  be  better  alerted  to 
the  natui'e  of  this  extremist  organization, 
I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
UPI  news  release  of  September  27  and 
the  article  entitled  "Four  Extremists 
Accused  of  Plot  To  Poison  Police  During 
Riot,"  by  Frank  J.  McDevitt  and  George 
J.  Murray  of  the  Inquirer  staff: 
I  UPI  Report] 

PHiL.\DELPHiA.^The  revolutionary  action 
movement  (RAM),  a  Negro  extremist  group, 
had  planned  to  poison  up  to  1.500  policemen 
and  top  city  officials  in  the  event  of  a  riot 
here.  dist.  atty.  Arlen  Specter  said  today. 

High  on  the  list  to  be  marked  for  death  al- 
legedly were  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate.  Specter 
and  Police  Commissioner  FYank  Rlzzo. 

Specter  said  plans  were  underway  to  obtain 
■warrants  for  the  arrest  of  at  least  four  mem- 
bers of  the  RAM. 

He  said  an  informant  had  tipped  the  FBI 
of  the  mass  murder  plan  to  place  deadly  po- 
tassium cyanide  in  coffee  and  sandwiches 
served  police  from  portable  canteens. 

Specter  said  a  "quantity"  of  the  deadly 
poison  was  turned  over  to  the  FBI  and  that  It 
was  enough  to  have  killed  1.500  persons. 

The  Informant  was  said  to  have  told  au- 
thorities that  members  of  RAM  actually  had 
attempted  to  spark  a  riot  with  a  hurling  of 
a  firebomb  into  a  building,  but  that  police 
stepped  in  and  quickly  squelched  further 
violence. 

Details  concerning  the  attempt  were  not 
Immediately  available.  But.  It  was  known  that 
cyanide  was  found  on  some  persons  during 
an  Investigation  of  a  firebomb  Incident  during 
the  summer.  Police,  however,  were  not  able  to 
link  the  cyanide  with  a  plot  at  that  time. 

Specter  said  his  office,  the  police  depart- 
ment and  the  FBI  held  a  "high  priority" 
meeting  earlier  today  to  map  a  course  of 
action. 

Some  members  of  RAM  had  been  arrested 
during  the  past  summer  on  charges  of  Incit- 
ing to  riot  and  one  was  convicted. 

An  FBI  spokesman  here  said  the  confiscated 
poison  turned  over  to  them  had  been  sent  to 
its  laboratories  In  Washington  and  found  to 
be  deadly  cyanide. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,   Sept.  28, 
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FotJR  Extremists  Accused  of  Plot  To  Poison- 
Police    During    Riot — Members    or    RAM 
Implicated 
(By    Frank    J.    McDevitt     and     George    J. 
Murray  i 

A  fant.astlc  plot  to  start  a  riot  and  In  its 
wake  kin  "thousands  of  policemen  and  other 


citizens."  by  slipping  deadly  potassium  cya- 
nide into  their  food  and  beverages  has  been 
exposed  by  a  former  member  of  an  extremist 
Black  Power  organization.  It  was  announced 
■Wednesday. 

District  Attorney  Arlen  Specter  disclosed 
that  warrants  containing  a  long  string  of 
charges  had  been  issued  late  Wednesday  for 
four  members  of  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement,  more  widely  known  simply  as 
RAM. 

SUSPECT   IN    CHICACO 

One  of  the  alleged  plotters.  Specter  said, 
now  Is  a  student  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. He  said  Chicago  authorities  have  been 
alerted  to  arrest  him. 

Specter  described  the  plot  as  one  aimed 
at  "literally  destroying  the  city  by  violence." 

The  murderous  scheme  came  to  light  only 
last  week  when  Hilton  Louis  Jones,  22,  of 
Wilt  St.  near  31st  st.  and  Montgomery  ave., 
went  to  the  Philadelphia  office  of  the  FBI  and 
turned  over  more  than  a  half  pound  of  pure 
potassium  cyanide  to  Special  Agent  Edward 
Cole. 

Jones  said  he  himself  was  a  member  of 
RAM  and  had  been  one  of  the  plotters  since 
last  July  6  when  the  five  men  first  met  In  the 
home  of  William  James  (Rashed;  Lyles,  26,  on 
Cumberland  st.  near  Front. 

SEARCH  LAUNCHED 

Jones  Identified  two  of  the  others  as  Regi- 
nald (Yusef)  Grantham,  18,  of  Haverford 
ave.,  near  34th  St.,  and  Anthony  Montlero, 
22,  who  at  that  time  lived  on  12tb  st.  near 
Falrmount  ave. 

The  foiwth  man.  Jones  said  he  knew  only  by 
his  Black  Muslim  name  of  Sakeeb.  He  de- 
scribed him  as  short,  stocky,  weighing  about 
150  pounds,  in  his  20s  and  sporting  a  "Free- 
dom haircut." 

Lyles,  it  was  learned,  is  in  the  Philadelphia 
Detention  Center  for  a  previous  offense.  Mon- 
tlero Is  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  An  im- 
mediate search  was  begun  for  the  others.  All 
the  men  are  Negroes. 

According  to  Jones,  who  Is  free  on  $3500 
ball  and  awaiting  trial  after  being  arrested 
Aug.  18  on  a  robbery  charge,  the  rlct  was  to 
be  started  by  tossing  Molotov  cocktails  and 
exciting  residents  of  a  slum  area. 

Later,  when  police  gathered,  the  plotters 
and  "their  agents"  planned  to  serve  food  and 
drinks  laced  with  potasslvim  cyanide.  Jones 
said. 

Later,  the  RAM  members,  according  to 
Jones  planned  to  fan  out  over  the  city  and 
poison  food  In  restaurants. 

According  to  the  Informer,  the  RAM  mili- 
tants made  one  actual  attempt  to  touch  off  a 
riot.  That  was  at  10  P.M.  last  July  29.  when 
they  threw  four  Molotov  cocktails  into  a 
building  at  1516  N.  21st  st. 

"CRAP     game"     reported 

While  firemen  were  en  route  to  the  blaze, 
a  RAM  plotter  telephoned  police  and  reported 
"a  large  crap  game"  was  taking  place  In  the 
21st  St.  address. 

Police  sped  to  the  scene  but  rema.ned  away 
from  the  building,  suspecting  immediately  a 
"setup  to  start  a  riot." 

The  firebombing  of  the  21st  st  building 
was  checked  out  and  Jones  was  found  letter- 
perfect  in  his  account  of  it — while  the  powder 
he  turned  in  to  Cole  was  being  analyzed — 
and  found  to  be  pure  cyanide — at  the  FBI 
laboratories  In  Washington. 

Meanwhile,  the  District  Attorney's  office, 
the  Philadelphia  police  and  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service  Joined  the  investigation. 

Feeling  his  story  to  be  almost  unbelievable. 
Jones  requested  and  was  given  a  lie-detector 
test.  He  "passed  It  with  flying  colors."  one 
Investigator  said. 

Specter  said  Jones  was  picked  by  the  group 
to  prepare  the  cyanide  for  distribution  be- 
cause he  had  had  "some  education  in  chem- 
istry." 

According  to  plan,  Jones,  on  Sept.  19.  went 
to  the  basement  of  a  building  on  Diamond 
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gt.  near  Broad.  There  he  found  the  cyanide. 
The  following  day,  Jones  went  to  the  FBI. 

The  warrants  were  issued  Wednesday  after- 
noon by  Judge  Leo  Welnrot  on  the  basis  of 
an  affidavit  sworn  by  Lt.  George  Pencl.  of 
the  police  civil  disobedience  squad. 

The  affidavit  stated  that  Jones  had  given 
investigators  a  34-page  sworn  statement  in 
which  he  said  he  had  been  solicited  by  the 
other  RAM  members  "to  commit  murder,  to 
cause  public  chaos  by  destructions  of  private 
and  public  property  and  to  Literally  destroy 
the  city  by  violence." 

PLANS     FOB     POISON 

The  affidavit  further  stated: 

"It  was  their  intention,  once  riots  started 
In  the  city,  the  poison  would  be  distributed 
through  their  agents  at  various  places 
throughout  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  plac- 
ing It  In  food  and  drink  that  would  be  gra- 
tuitously offered  to  policemen  assigned  to 
riot  areas. 

"Also,  the  potassium  cyanide  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  restaurants  throughout  the  city 
in  which  policemen  and  other  citizens  would 
be  taking  food  and  drink  at  the  time." 

Jones  also  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  Molotov  cocktails  used  on 
21st  9t.  They  were,  he  said  made  of  a  com- 
bination of  gasoline,  kerosene  and  petroleum 
Jelly.  The  substance  was  placed  In  bottles  and 
rag  wicks  were  attached  with  tape. 

Pencl  said  Investigation  corroborated  much 
of  what  Jones  had  told  Investigators. 


THE  LATE  CHARLES  McC.  MATHL\S, 
SR. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mai-jland  [Mr.  Morton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Sr.,  Is  a  per- 
sonal loss  to  those  of  us  who  knew  him. 
More  than  that,  the  loss  to  his  com- 
munity is  Infinite. 

Here  was  a  man  who  gave  of  himself 
that  his  community  and  his  world  would 
be  a  better  place  to  live.  Truly  he  was  a 
citizen  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Frederick  Post  has  eulogized  Mr. 
Mathias,  and  I  Insert  the  editorial  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Charlzs  McC.  Mathl\s,  Sb, 

Frederick  County  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  citizens  with  the  death  on 
Tuesday  of  Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Sr. 

Active  In  all  phases  of  community  life, 
Mr.  Mathias  was  especially  interested  in  the 
care  and  education  of  dlseulvantaged  chil- 
dren. His  Interest  was  manifested  with  serv- 
ice for  35  years  as  president  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  and  also  as  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Deaf. 

His  distinguished  record  of  service  also 
encompassed  nearly  every  field  of  community 
endeavor,  and  he  was  a  loyal  and  devout 
member  of  All  Saints'  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Mathias  was  noted  for  his  serenity  and 
composure  under  aU  circumstances.  His  out- 
standing characteristic  was  his  ability  to  see 
both  sides  of  a  question,  and  bring  opposing 
parties  to  a  common  meeting  ground.  Be- 
cause of  this,  his  counsel  was  widely  sought. 

He  was  known  as  a  diplomat  for  his  tact- 
fulness,  and  even  when  on  the  losing  side 
of  an  argument,  he  managed  to  put  across 
bis  point.  His  motives  were  always  honest, 
and  his  integrity  was  never  questioned. 


His  legacy  to  society  included  that  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family  which  has  also  made  Its 
contribution  to  both  the  community  and  the 
nation. 

Because  of  his  attributes  and  activities,  Mr. 
Mathias  was  one  of  the  best  known  citizens 
of  Frederick.  In  all  of  his  activities,  he  was 
conscientious  and  devoted,  and  was  one  who 
could  be  counted  on  to  assist  in  the  lead  for 
civic  betterment. 


THE    "FORGOTTEN    AMERICAN"    IS 
AIDING  HIMSELF 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  becai.se  of 
my  great  interest  in  the  "forgotten 
American,"  a  law-abiding  minority  who 
has  been  relegated  to  the  guardianship 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  insert  this 
article  in  the  Record. 

The  article  I  refer  to,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
entitled  "The  'Forgotten  American'  Is 
Aiding  Himself."  It  was  written  by  Grant 
Salisbury.  In  obtaining  material  for  this 
article.  Mr.  Salisbury  spent  considerable 
time  on  the  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation 
in  South  Dakota.  He  has  done  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  job  of  portraying  the 
feeling  of  the  Sioux  Indian  people. 

The  Sioux  Indian,  like  most  Americans, 
asks  not  for  relief  and  Federal  handouts. 
He  asks  not  for  more  bureaucrats  in  the 
Indian  Department  to  do  his  thinking 
for  him.  He  asks  only  for  an  opportunity 
for  employment,  for  jobs,  for  an  earned 
income,  and  a  right  to  hold  his  head 
high,  commanding  the  respect  of  the 
true  citizen. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona,  Con- 
gressman Morris  Udall,  and  I  have  been 
working  for  a  tax-exemption  program 
which  would  be  a  substantial  inducement 
for  industry  to  come  on  to  an  Indian  res- 
ervation and  establish  jobs  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  Indian  people.  The  De- 
partment has  opposed  it.  The  Treasury' 
has  opposed  it.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  have  permitted  the  bill  to 
languish  in  their  committee  without 
hearings. 

We  have  now  introduced  legislation 
which  would  apply  only  to  the  States  of 
South  Dakota  and  Arizona  to  be  used  as 
a  pilot  project  in  order  that  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Indian  Department  and  the 
various  agencies  of  Government  might 
learn  just  what  this  program  might  cost 
nationwide  and  just  what  it  would  ac- 
complish on  a  nationwide  basis.  Certainly 
it  would  not  be  too  expensive  to  try  it 
out  in  two  small  States. 

As  further  proof,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
need  and  what  could  be  accomplished, 
I  submit  the  article  by  Grant  Salisburj- 
in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  Oc- 
tober 2,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Forgotten  American"  Is  Aiding  Himself 

(Note. — Some  of  the  nation's  underprivi- 
leged people  are  seeking  to  end  their  troubles 
without  taking  the  law  Into  their  own  hands. 
These  are  the  American  Indians.  Their  an- 
cestors  were  hunted  and  slain.  Their  land 


was  stolen.  They  have  been  kicked  around 
for  more  than  a  century.  This  report  comes 
from  a  reservation  where  the  Indians  have 
found  some  hope  for  the  future.) 

(By  Grant  Salisbury) 

Rosebud,  S.  Dak. — Once  again,  the  Indians 
are  on  the  warpath. 

This  time  the  fight  is  against  the  grinding 
poverty  that  has  been  the  Indians'  lot  ever 
since  they  were  herded  into  reservations. 

The  Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation  is  one  of 
many  across  the  U.S.  that  are  stirring  with 
plans  for  progress.  It  is  getting  close  at- 
tention because  It  has  been  selected  as  a 
testing  ground  for  some  of  the  latest  Ideas 
on  how  to  give  the  original  Americans  a 
share  of  the  nation's  prosperity. 

Most  Indian  reservations  are  as  under- 
developed as  the  emerging  nations  abroad  on 
which  the  U.S.  has  spent  billions  of  dollars 
in  aid. 

ISOL.ATION,  POVERTY 

Take  the  Rosebud  Reservation.  It  lies  In 
an  isolated  area  along  the  southern  border  of 
South  Dakota.  The  land  Is  better  suited  to 
ranching  than  to  crop  production.  It  does 
not  provide  an  economic  base  to  support  the 
7,0(X)  members  of  the  tribe  living  on  the 
reservation. 

Until  recently,  there  were  few  jobs  for  the 
Rosebud  Sioux,  Sixty-flve  per  cent  of  the 
labor  force  was  unemployed.  Average  family 
income  was  less  than  $1,500  a  year. 

This  tribe  leans  less  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment than  most.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
to  set  up  a  tribal  council  and  become  self- 
governing  The  old  boarding  and  day  schools 
run  by  the  Government  have  been  complete- 
ly Integrated  Into  the  local  public  schools. 

EELOCATION  ATTEMPT 

The  Rosebud  Sloux  have  tried  relocation, 
one  of  the  latest  In  a  long  string  of  Ideas 
conceived  in  Washington.  Under  this  plan, 
Indian  families  were  given  a  chance  to  leave 
the  reservation  to  take  Jobs  set  up  for  them 
elsewhere. 

Relocation  hasn't  worked,  says  Cato  W. 
Valandra,  president  of  the  Rosebud  Sloux 
iribal  council,  who  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  nation's  top  Indian  leaders.  In  his  view: 

"Relocation  Is  not  the  answer  to  our  prob- 
lems. The  Indians  who  leave  the  reser\'atlon 
usually  wind  up  in  city  slums.  About  75 
per  cent  of  them  get  discouraged  and  re- 
turn. We  think  the  place  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems is  right  here  on  the  reservation,  instead 
of  transferring  them  to  some  other  area." 

JOBS  FOUND 

In  1964,  the  tribal  council  launched  a  drive 
to  bring  Jobs  to  the  reservation.  Now  there 
is  a  manufacturing  plant  turning  out  pre- 
fabricated kitchen  cabinets.  It  employs  25 
Indians. 

Under  a  contract  with  International  Busi- 
ness Machines,  around  a  dozen  Indian  women 
put  together  wiring  assemblies  for  computers. 
-Another  10  to  12  women  work  at  making 
■Squawcorn"  Jewelry. 

The  council  is  hopeful,  too,  that  a  food- 
processing  plant  which  would  employ  as 
many  as  200  eventually  will  be  located  on 
the  reservation. 

The  most  exciting  work  in  progress  is  the 
building  of  375  low-cost  homes  to  replace 
some  of  the  makeshift  housing  In  which  the 
Indians  live. 

The  makeshift  housing  has  to  be  seen  to 
be  believed.  There  are  t«nts,  tarpaper  shacks 
and  old  log  cabins. 

The  new  homes  are  called  "transitional," 
because  they  are  designed  to  prepare  the 
Indians  for  better  housing  In  the  years 
ahead. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  majority 
of  the  Indians  will  take  good  care  of  these 
homes. 

In  the  1870b,  the  Government  built  a  fine, 
two-8tory  house  for  Spotted  Tail,  then  chief 
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of  the  tribe.  But  his  wives  could  not  adapt 
to  the  white  man's  kind  of  housing.  They 
pitched  their  tepees  outside  when  the  big 
house  got  too  dirty  to  bear.  Since  then,  other 
bousing  projects  have  met  a  similar  fate. 

E.X.ERCISE    IN    SELF-RESPECT 

Now  a  different  approach  is  being  tried. 
First,  meetings  were  held  in  every  community 
on  the  reservation  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
houses  the  Indians  themselves  wanted.  Then 
a  simple  home  to  meet  their  requirements 
was  designed. 

Instead  of  having  a  contractor  build  the 
house,  tribal  oflScials  Insisted  that  the  In- 
dians handle  the  construction  from  start  to 
finish.  Tliey  argued  that  this  would  In  itself 
create  Jobs  and  self-respect.  With  some  mis- 
givings. Washington  went  along  with  the 
idea.  The  plan  is  working  so  well  that  It  may 
be  extended  to  other  reservations. 

A  home-improvement  association  has  been 
set  up  in  each  community.  Through  thiS,  the 
Indians  are  learning  how  to  make  curtains 
and  hang  them,  how  to  use  and  clean  a  mod- 
ern kitchen,  and  other  basic  things. 

The  housing  program  is  financed  by  close 
to  2  million  dollars  in  federal  funds.  It  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Government's 
antipoverty  agency,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  OEO  is  spending  another  mil- 
lion dollars  this  year  to  finance  a  Community 
Action  program.  Under  this  are  such  things 
as  adult  education  and  the  Head  Start  proj- 
ect for  preschool  children. 

"IT  WORKS" 

All  told,  the  housing  and  other  antipov- 
erty programs  are  providing  close  to  500  full 
and  part-time  lobs  for  the  Rosebud  Sloux. 
Says  the  Rev.  Richard  G.  Pates,  a  Catholic 
priest  who  has  worked  with  the  Rosebud 
tribe  for  10  years  and  now  directs  the  house- 
Ing  program : 

"Whatever  they  say  about  OEO  in  the 
cities.  It  works  out  here.  You  can  see  a  great 
change  in  these  people.  They  are  better- 
dressed  and  look  healthier.  And  they  have 
hope.  Like  any  underdeveloped  nation,  this 
reservation  has  to  reach  the  take-off.  I  think 
we  are  on  the  countdown." 

Will  the  day  come  when  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
will  be  able  to  get  along  without  massive 
help  from  Washington?  This  answer  comes 
from  Robert  S.  Johnson,  director  of  economic 
development  for  the  tribe,  though  not  an 
Indian  himself: 

"If  we  can  keep  this  momentum.  If  Wash- 
ington will  have  patience,  and  If  the  tribe's 
leaders  don't  lose  their  nerve,  we  can  bring 
Jobs  to  this  reservation." 

One  problem  to  be  overcome,  says  Mr. 
John.son,  Is  that  the  old  tribal  customs  a..d 
habits  ingrained  by  long  years  of  unemploy- 
ment, make  It  difficult  for  some  Indians  to 
adjust  to  a  regular  working  day.  He  finds, 
however,  that  Jobs  provided  by  the  hous- 
ing program  and  the  other  OEO  projects  are 
helping    to    bring    about    this    adjustment. 

LONG-TIME  NEED 

hi  Rosebud,  as  on  other  reservations,  In- 
dian leaders  make  it  plain  that  they  are 
looking  to  Washington  for  large-scale  assist- 
ance for  some  time  to  come. 

Leaders  of  30  tribes  met  earlier  this  year 
to  give  their  opinion  on  the  Omnibus  In- 
dian bill  proposed  by  the  White  House. 
Among  other  things,  the  measure  would  set 
up  a  fund  of  500  million  dollars  to  encourage 
economic  development  on  reservations,  with 
20  million  a  year  available  for  the  first  five 
years. 

This,  said  the  Indian  leaders,  is  far  short 
of  the  aid  needed.  In  a  resolution,  they 
stated : 

"We  desire  an  American  Indian  Develop- 
ment Fund,  of  low-Interest  long-term  na- 
ture, comparable  to  the  funds  committed  to 
our  South  American  cousins  and  the  na- 
tive peoples  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Aid  to  those 
peoples  totals  in  excess  of  3  billion  dollars 


annually — more  than  was  spent  on  the 
American   Indian   between    1789   and    1960." 

Many  Indian  leaders  favor  legislation 
sponsored  by  Representative  E.  Y.  Berry 
(Rep.),  of  South  Dakota,  and  Representa- 
tive Morris  K.  Udall  (Demo.l,  of  Arizona.  It 
would  give  new  industrial  plants  set  up  on 
reservations  a  10-year  exemption  from  fed- 
eral Income  taxes. 

Mr.  Berry  says  that  a  similar  program, 
"Operation  Bootstrap,"  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  raising  per  capita  income  In 
Puerto  Rico  from  one  of  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  in  Latin  America. 

BASIS   FOR    HOPE 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  for  the 
future  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux,  says  Father 
Pates,  is  a  marked  resurgence  of  pride  In 
their  race. 

This,  he  feels,  will  do  more  than  any  thing 
else  to  help  the  original  Americans  win  their 
fight  against  poverty. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  ertend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  rollcall  was  taken  on 
the  bill,  H.R.  478,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Korneg.w]  and  I 
were  encaped  in  a  conference  in  the 
Raybum  Building  in  a  room  in  which 
there  were  no  bells,  the  radio  recording 
studio.  As  soon  as  we  were  notified  that 
there  was  a  rollcall  we  rushed  immedi- 
ately to  the  Chamber,  but  arrived  at  the 
Chamber  after  the  rollcall  had  been 
completed. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
for  the  bill,  H  R.  478.  Previously  during 
the  debat*  on  the  bill  I  made  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  I  did  support  the 
bill. 

Mr  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  >1eld 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  report  the  occurrence  my 
fnend  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Andrews] 
has  spoken  of.  We  did  not  know  that 
the  rollcall  was  on  and.  as  soon  as  we 
did  know,  we  rushed  immediately  to  the 
floor,  and  arrived  on  the  floor  after  the 
rollcall  had  been  taken. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"yes"  for  this  bill.  I  am  very  much  for 
the  bill,  and  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill 
during  general  debate. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  REVIEW  OUR 
POSITION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Scott]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
towa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know.  I  was  one  of  those  who  joined  In 
Introducing  this  week  a  resolution  for 


congressional  review  of  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution.  I  have  stated  to  my  con- 
stituents the  basis  of  my  concern  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam  through  a  news- 
paper column  distributed  to  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  order  that  my  colleagues  may 
also  know  the  reasons  underlying  my 
joining  in  this  resolution,  I  am  inserting 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  that 
column,  setting  forth  my  views:  _ 

The  war  in  Vietnam  dominates  American 
life  today. 

Under  our  Constitution,  the  Executive 
Branch  has  primary  responsibility  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy.  However,  the  Execu- 
tive must  answer  to  the  people,  and  as  their 
representatives,  members  of  Congress  must 
act  upon  increasing  concern  over  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

My  comments  here  are  based  on  the  lim- 
ited Information  available  to  me.  I  do  not 
have  all  the  Information  I  would  like  to  have 
and  questions  have  been  raised  regarding 
the  credibility  of  available  information.  Most 
of  the  figures  cited  are  from  the  Department 
of  Defense,  others  are  from  Congressional 
committees  and  news  media. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  become  primarily 
an  American  war.  We  shall  soon  have  more 
that  a  half  million  troops  within  this  coun- 
try the  size  of  the  State  of  Washington.  In 
nearby  Thailand.  35,000  more  stand  by. 
Aboard  ships  off-shore  are  another  35.000. 
Nearly  15,000  clviUans  are  in  South  Vietnam 
in  support  of  our  military  effort. 

By  contrast,  South  Vietnam's  regular  army 
numbers  only  320.000  troops,  half  of  whom 
have  been  withdrawn  from  fighting  to  con- 
centrate on  the  pacification  program.  We 
are  told  that  desertions  from  that  army  are 
running  10,(X)0  a  month. 

This  war  affects  all  of  us.  It  takes  our 
young  men.  Nearly  14.000  of  them  have  been 
killed.  More  than  80,000  have  been  wounded. 

The  war  takes  our  earnings.  The  cost  of 
the  war  In  fiscal  1967  totals  more  than  820 
billion.  The  President's  budget  message  in 
January  called  for  81.9  billion  more  for  fiscal 
1968,  and  In  May,  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler 
said  the  cost  would  actually  run  closer  to 
$24  billion.  In  July,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee said  the  war  cost  in  fiscal  1968  would 
run  between  26  and  28  billion  dollars. 

What  does  this  mean?  If  you  are  the  bread 
winner  for  a  family  of  three  dependents, 
earning  $8000  a  year,  it  is  estimated  that 
you  now  pay  $425  a  year  for  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. If  the  President's  surcharge  proposal 
Is  adopted,  you  will  pay  $467. 

In  addition,  the  war  economy  creates  an 
Inflation  which  presses  us  with  higher  cost 
of  living,  shortages  of  skilled  workers,  higher 
wage  demands,  demands  on  money  which 
make  It  harder  for  many  to  borrow  money 
to  buy  homes  for  their  families  or  make 
necessary  Improvements  to  their  businesses. 

The  United  States  has  committed  to  this 
war  in  a  country  10,000  miles  away,  of  no 
economic  or  strategic  value  to  us,  more  than 
Vi  of  our  combat-ready  Army  and  Marine 
divisions,  40^-  of  our  tactical  fighters  and 
fighter  squadrons,  half  our  Marine  air  wings, 
and  if  we  count  only  the  Sixth  fleet  and 
not  the  First,  which  is  also  In  the  Pacific, 
20  ""c  of  our  ships. 

What  have  we  accomplished? 

Communist  strength  in  South  Vietnam  has 
more  than  doubled  since  January  1965.  We 
are  now.  in  this  strange  war.  allied  with  one 
South  Vietnamese  Army,  fighting  a  small 
army  of  North  Vietnamese  regulars  and  an- 
other army,  five  times  as  big.  of  South  %'let- 
namese  Communists,  the  Viet  Cong. 

Why  are  we  there? 

We  are  told  we  are  there  because  of  our 
SEATO  commitments.  But  South  Vietnam  Is 
not  a  member  of  SEATO  and  SEATO  as  a 
group  is  not  helping  South  Vietnam. 
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How  did  our  commitment  grow  bo  large? 

The  1964  GuiX  of  Tonkin  Resolution  has 
been  cited  as  the  authority  given  by  Con- 
gress to  the  Executive  for  expansion  of  U.S. 
participation  In  Vietnam.  But  many  In  Con- 
gress believe  that  Resolution,  which  stressed 
our  unity  in  the  face  of  an  exchange  of  flie 
between  U.S.  destroyers  and  North  Vietnam 
P.T.  boats,  waa  never  intended  as  the  basis 
for  such  a  vastly  enlarged  land  war. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense have  said  that  a  major  U.S.  aim  In 
the  war  is  to  show  the  Communists  of  North 
Vietnam  that  the  price  of  their  aggression 
is  too  high.  Yet,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
himself  has  said  that  even  without  thf  *),- 
000  North  Vietnamese  troops,  even  if  all  mil- 
itary objectives  in  the  north  are  destroyed, 
the  quarter  million  Viet  Cong  in  the  South 
could  go  on  fighting. 

There  is  much  to  question  about  our  basis 
for  involvement,  our  goals,  our  limited  meth- 
ods, and  our  future  conduct  of  the  war 

Congress  has  the  sole  power  to  declare  war. 
TTie  people  are  asking  Congress  to  examine 
all  aspects  of  this  question  and  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  fact*,  to  exert  Its  will. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people,  through 
their  representatives  in  Congress,  must  main- 
tain control  over  the  war.  Therefore.  I  have 
Joined  with  a  large  bi-partisan  group  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  In  introducing  a  res- 
olution calling  for  committee  investigation 
of  the  need  for  further  action.  In  effect,  this 
would  bring  a  thorough  review  of  our  role 
In  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Perhaps  we  can  de- 
cide whether  to  win  or  get  out 

The  war  has  reached  a  stage  where  it  is 
In  the  terms  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  a  danger  to  International  peace  and 
security.  The  United  States  more  than  any 
other  nation  has  supported  the  U.N.  with 
men  and  money. 

Congress  may  well  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, after  careful  study,  that  It  is  time  for 
the  United  States  to  support  the  principle 
of  the  UN  Charter.  Perhaps  Congress  will 
recommend  that  the  United  States  seek  the 
help  of  the  UN  Security  Council  in  brlng- 
ine;  an  Immediate  end  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Such  action  might  bring  a  Just  con- 
clusion to  a  war  which  seems  otherwise  to 
have  no  end  In  sight. 


OUR  BATTLELINES  SHOULD  BE 
DRAWN  TO  PREVENT  OUR  CHIL- 
DREN FROM  SMOKING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brooks  ' .  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr  Talcott]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr,  Speaker,  con- 
tributing to  the  delinquency  of  a  minor 
is  punishable  by  imprisonment  and  an 
accomplice  to  a  murder  may  be  jailed  for 
varying  t«rms. 

Are  we  not  all  guilty  of  these  crimes? 
The  evidence  is  no  longer  circumstantial 
that  cigarette  smoking  causes  lung  can- 
cer and  other  pulmonary  diseases.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  free  itself  of  these  charges 
by  enacting  legislation  that  will  dis- 
courasre  debilitating  and  death-dealing 
cigarette  smoking. 

Each  year  50,000  Americans  are  dying 
from  lung  cancer.  Smoking  causes  an  un- 
necessary 11  million  cases  of  chronic 
disease  per  year.  Statistics  now  show 
that  male  smokers  are  shortchanged  3.4 
years  of  life.  Life  expectancy  would  have 
Increased  7.4  years  over  the  past  45  years 
If  these  3.4  years  had  not  gone  up  in 
smoke. 


Are  we  to  sit  idly  by  while  tobacco 
sentences  a  man  to  an  early  grave?  I  pro- 
pose that  the  Congress  do  Its  part  by 
prohibiting  radio  and  television  advertis- 
ing of  tobacco  products  between  3  and 
9  p.m.,  and  during  sporting  events.  Also, 
that  the  innocuous  warning  on  cigarette 
labels  be  strengthened  and  that  the 
warning  be  required  on  all  forms  of 
advertising. 

It  is  tragic  that  over  4.000  children 
start  smoking  each  day,  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  per  year.  I  believe  our  battle- 
lines  should  be  drawn  at  this  point.  It  is 
obviously  easier  to  prevent  the  smoking 
habit  from  starting  than  it  is  to  break  it. 
Therefore,  my  bill  would  prevent  ciga- 
rette advertising  during  the  hours  when 
children  are  watching  television  and 
listening  to  radio.  I  also  would  prohibit 
such  advertising  diu-ing  the  broadcast- 
ing of  sporting  events. 

I  realize  that  this  foray  into  the  battle 
against  smoking  will  not  be  completely 
effective.  The  Federal  legislation  is  nega- 
tive. A  much  larger  force  must  be 
mustered  to  enlist  youngsters  in  the 
ranks  of  nonsmokers.  I  challenge  school- 
teachers, athletes,  public  oflScials,  scout 
leaders,  health  associations,  and  church 
groups  to  develop  positive  programs  to 
discourage  teenage  smoking. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  present 
labeling  requirement  is  too  obvious  to  be- 
labor. I  suggest  changing  the  present 
language  from  "Caution:  Cigai-ette 
Smoking  May  Be  Hazardous  to  Your 
Health"  to  "Warning:  Cigarette  Smok- 
ing Is  Dangerous  and  May  Cause  Your 
Death,"  and  also  adding  the  skull  and 
cro.ssbones  to  the  label. 

Another  reason  for  the  ineffectiveness 
of  the  warning  is  the  limitation  of  its  use 
to  cigarette  packages.  It  should  be  re- 
quired on  all  advertising — in  newspa- 
pers, magazines,  television,  and  radio. 
My  bill  requires  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  prescribe  regulations  so  that 
this  warning  is  presented  no  less  conspic- 
uously than  other  portions  of  cigarette 
advertisements. 

To  supply  significant  information  on 
the  label,  my  bill  calls  for  the  statement 
of  tar  and  nicotine  content.  Research 
now  proves  that  the  danger  from  cancer 
is  proportional  to  the  tar  and  nicotine 
yields  of  cigarettes.  This  information 
should  be  available  to  smokers  who  wish 
to  minimize  tliis  health  hazard. 

I  welcome  support  from  my  colleagues 
for  this  urgent  legislation  and  will  ap- 
preciate any  suggestions  to  make  it  more 
effective. 


OUR  CHANGING  SCHOOLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor] 
is  recognized  for  30  mintues. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
start  of  another  school  year.  Members 
of  Congress  should  take  a  very  close  look 
at  their  respective  school  districts  and  at 
our  colleges  and  universities  to  deter- 
mine what  effect  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's intrusion  into  the  field  of  educa- 
tion is  having  on  the  Nation's  academic 
posture.  There  is  mounting  concern 
about  bureaucratic  control  that  is  tak- 


ing a  firmer  grip  on  classroom  planning 
and  management,  and  this  concern  is 
coming  not  only  from  those  of  us  who 
from  the  start  have  consistently  op- 
posed the  very  idea  of  permitting  big 
government  to  get  into  our  schools. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  an  editorial  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  which  appeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  school  term  for 
most  areas.  As  the  article  has  indicated, 
whatever  anyone  tliinks.  Federal  control 
of  education  remains  "a  ver>'  lively 
ghost." 

The  August  4  report  published  by  the 
National  Education  Association  Division 
of  Federal  Relations  included  these  par- 
agraphs : 

The  principle  of  general  federal  aid  for 
public  schools  remains  a  prime  legi.slative 
goal  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
but  delegates  at  the  1967  Convention  in 
Minneapolis  urged  continuation  and  im- 
provement of  existing  categor.cal  programs — 
such  as  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  Impacted  areas  aid,  and 
other  special-purpose  federal  programs. 

There  is  motmting  pressure,  however,  for 
school  aid  ■»ith  no  strings  attached.  The  NEA 
legislative  Commission,  after  months  of 
study  and  review  of  existing  federal  legisla- 
tion, recommended  supplementing  present 
categorical  grants  with  a  tax  sharing  pro- 
gram. Starting  In  Fiscal  1969  (assuming  the 
availability  of  funds)  the  Federr.l  Govern- 
ment would  return  $50  per  school-age  child 
to  each  state  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing public  instruction.  In  Fiscal  1970,  the 
per-pupil  aid  would  be  Increased  to  $100. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  program  would  be 
$2.5  billion  in  FY  1969,  S5  bilUon  in  1970. 

By  contrast,  the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mission (ccsponsored  by  the  NEA  and  the 
American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators) favors  the  abolition  of  categorical 
aids,  arguing  that  such  programs  have  served 
their  primary  purpose  of  establishing  a  flow 
of  federal  funds  to  the  states.  EPC  argues 
that  the  time  has  come  to  "institute  prac- 
tical measures  which  will  tend  to  reduce  de- 
pendence on  categorical  grants  and  to  in- 
crease reliance  on  the  more  reliable  kind 
of  support — general  support." 

The  NEA  publication.  Washington 
Outlook  on  Education,  also  has  some  very 
cogent  remarks  recardino;  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  of  1937: 

In  sharp  contrast  to  acrimonious  debate 
over  the  1967  ESEA  amendments  was  the 
smooth  passage,  on  June  28.  of  a  bill  that 
would  pour  another  -SI. 5  billion  into  the 
school  system  over  the  next  tlaree  years — 
and  through  its  language  give  the  office  of 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  more 
power  than  it  has  ever  enjoyed  in  the  past.  .  . 

It  is  the  breadth  of  this  authority  that 
places  unprecedented  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  Acting 
with  the  advice  of  a  National  Advisory 
Council — Including  elementary  and  second- 
ary educators — the  Commissioner  is  to  sur- 
vey educational  manpower  needs  throughout 
the  nation  and  report  his  findings  annually. 
On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  the  Com- 
missioner may  make  grants  and  enter  into 
contracts  with  state  and  local  education 
agencies,  public  and  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies and  organization.; — virtually  anyone  he 
chooses — for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the 

BkCt.    .    .    . 

In  actual  practice,  of  course,  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  will  not  enjoy  pure 
dictatorial  power  in  the  selection  and  fund- 
ing of  programs.  Congress  Is  watching  the 
administration  of  USOE  programs  closely; 
the  House  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion conducted  extensive  hearings  last  year. 
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and  will  report  its  findings  shortly.  Colleges 
and  universities,  teaching  organizations,  and 
other  interested  groups  will  press  for  the 
continuation  of  popular  institute  and  fel- 
lowship programs.  And  state  and  local  school 
systems  will  resist  any  action  by  the  Com- 
missioner which  threatens,  or  appears  to 
threaten,  their  autonomy. 

What  concerns  many  education  interests, 
however,  is  the  extent  to  which  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  i  as  an  Individual  or  as  an  in- 
stitution) will  be  able  to  innuence  the  de- 
velopmment  of  school  offerings  through  the 
broad  discretionary  power  he  has  In  choosing 
who  will  train  or  retrain  the  nation's  teach- 
ers. 

Congress  must  not  overlook  these 
waniings,  particularly  when  there  is 
available  to  us  such  an  uncomplicated 
method  of  getting  out  of  the  fix  that  the 
schools  find  themselves  in  as  a  result  of 
bureaucracy's  admission  into  the  class- 
room. NEA  s  proposed  tax-sharing  pro- 
gram that  would  Stan  with  $50  per  child 
can  begin  next  fiscal  year— and  at  an 
actual  savings  m  expenditures — merely 
by  deducting  the  estimated  $2.5  billion 
from  the  budget  of  approximately  $4  bil- 
lion that  the  Of&ce  of  Education  will  be 
sending  up  for  funiine  next  year.  In 
getting  this  agency  out  of  some  of  the 
many  activities  in  which  it  has  no  legiti- 
mate business.  Congress  will  at  the  same 
time  make  available  to  local  school  sys- 
tems a  substantial  number  of  the  3,200 
employees  now  on  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion payroll. 

The  economic  benefit  of  closing  out  a 
good  portion  of  this  Office  and  sending 
the  money  back  where  it  belongs  is  in- 
centive enough,  for  it  would  give  school 
districts  the  wherewithal  to  provide  wage 
increases  for  underpaid  teachers  and  to 
pui  chase  teaching  tools  and  equipment 
that  local  officials  may  choose  to  install. 
More  important,  it  would  take  away  the 
dangerous  bureaucratic  control  about 
which  NEA  is  coming  to  woriT  and  which 
should  create  fear  in  every  last  person 
who  objects  to  national  standardization 
of  our  educational  system. 

But  there  is  still  more  money  that 
should  be  removed  from  the  greedy  hands 
of  bureaucrats  and  made  available  at  the 
local  level.  On  July  30  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green],  who  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  was  in- 
terviewed on  Washington  telension  sta- 
tion WMAL  by  Mr.  Joseph  McCaffrey,  a 
highly  respected  commentator  who  has 
established  an  enviable  record  for  objec- 
tivity in  his  programs. 

In  response  to  a  question  about  con- 
flicts between  elected  city  oflBcials  and 
representatives  of  the  so-called  anti- 
poverty  program,  Mrs.  Green  said: 

I  must  say  that  I  was  surprised  and  a 
little  bit  shocked  by  one  of  the  Community 
Action  Program  people  from  my  own  State  of 
Oregon  who  cafae  in  the  other  day.  One  of  his 
statements  wis  that  we  want  Congress  to 
give  CAP,  thfe  Community  Action  Program, 
more  power  to  compel  others  to  work  with 
us.  Now,  here's  an  agency,  not  one  of  whose 
board  members  was  elected.  In  fact,  he  said 
It's  a  self-perpetuating  board.  They  appoint 
themselves.  They're  not  responsible  to  any 
elector  and  this  man  stated  that  he  wanted 
Congress  to  give  them  the  power,  for  In- 
stance, to  compel  the  schools — and  they  have 
an  elected  school  board.  The  people  elect 
members  of  the  board. 


I  question  this  kind  of  procedure  that 
could  overrule  an  elected  board.  After  all. 
the  majority  of  the  people  elect  the  ones 
who  are  running  the  governments.  Maybe 
they  are  Inadequate,  maybe  hey  don't  do  the 
Job,  but  at  least  they  are  duly  elected  in  our 
democratic  procedure  and  It  seems  to  me  that 
these  anti-poverty  agencies  should  not  be 
used  to  oppose  that,  but  rather  to  work  very 
closely  v^-ith  the  elected  officials,  to  bring  new 
Ideas  and  suggestions,  and  to  cooperate  in 
every  way. 

Later  in  the  program,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Headstart  program,  Mrs.  Green 
said: 

Again,  I  was  talking  to  one  of  the  people 
who  is  head  of  a  Community  Action  Agency 
(they  rvm  the  Headstart  Program  in  that 
community)  and  I  said:  "Whcm  do  you  get 
to  run  It.  the  schools?" 

"No,  they  hired  their  own  people.  The  two 
top  teachers  that  ran  the  Headstart  Program 
in  this  community,"  he  said — and  he  was 
really  bragging  about  it — were  high  school 
drop-outs  and  they  gave  them  a  two  months 
intensive  educational  program  so  that  they 
would  have  the  equivalency  of  a  high  school 
certificate.  Then  they  put  them  In  charge  ol 
the  Headstart  Program. 

In  another  community  a  Head  Start  teach- 
er was  paid  more  than  the  kindergarten  or 
the  other  elementary  teachers  because  she 
was  paid  with  90^-^  federal  funds.  She  had 
20  youngsters  and  two  aides  during  the 
day.  The  kindergarten  teacher  next  door, 
paid  with  the  local  tax  dollars  on  which  the 
people  had  put  a  celling  through  their 
votes,  had  30  youngsters  in  the  morning  and 
30  youngsters  in  the  afternoon  and  no  help, 
no  aides  at  all. 

Now.  If  you  had  both  programs,  both  the 
Head  Start  and  the  kindergarten,  under  the 
same  educational  agency,  any  principal  or 
superintendent,  I  think,  would  say  it  would 
make  better  educational  sense  to  have  some 
kind  of  a  fair  division  here,  so  that  one 
teacher  wasn't  burdened  with  60  youngsters 
and  no  help.  Now,  I  think  that  there's  no 
doubt  we're  not  doing  enough  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  f.rst  grades.  But  the  Follow 
Through  program,  which  will  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Office  of  Education,  will  help 
to  correct  the  matter. 

What  has  happened,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  not  only  the  Office  of  Education  has 
invaded  the  local  classrooms,  but  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  fol- 
lowed right  behind  to  lend  more  con- 
fusion and  exert  more  Federal  influence 
over  our  teachers  and  students.  You  can 
taKe  Headstart  out  of  OEO  and  put  it 
into  the  Office  of  Education,  as  some  of 
mv  colleagues  have  suggested,  but  you  are 
still  going  to  have  all  of  the  waste  and 
Federal  assumption  of  power  that  goes 
with  it.  If  we  take  all  the  money  that 
is  going  into  these  two  programs  and 
turn  it  over  where  it  should  be,  we  will 
give  local  school  boards  a  chance  to  im- 
prove their  teaching  staffs  and  their 
facilities  without  exposing  boys  and  girls 
to  the  poosestep  cadence  that  will  de- 
velop if  Washington  calls  the  tune. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  some 
of  our  schools  are  antiquated  both  in 
structure  and  in  teaching  methods.  Some 
districts  have  been  accused  of  following 
18th-centur>-  practices,  but  in  no  case  is 
the  Federal  Government  justified  in 
mandating  change  in  procedure.  For  the 
Record.  I  should  like  to  include  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarl-is  an  editorial 
"Our  Changing  Schools,"  with  an  accom- 
panying article,  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  August  9.  Here  is  a  review  of 


some  of  the  problems  that  confront  lo- 
cal school  districts,  and  of  student  po- 
tential recognized  only  recently. 

Improvement  in  backward  schools 
will  come  primariU'  from  employment  of 
better  teaching  talent,  and  better  teach- 
ers are  going  to  be  attracted  only  when 
salaries  are  adequate.  The  same  rule  ap- 
plies in  the  case  of  school  superintend- 
ents, principals,  and  other  officials.  As 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  points  out,  bet- 
ter salaries  are  needed  to  bring  superior 
students  into  teacher  training. 

Admitting  that  there  are  still  rough 
spots  in  some  of  our  schools,  I  perceive 
no  reason  why  elected  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  under  any  circumstances  al- 
low a  bureauciatic  agency  to  impose  its 
autocratic  will  upon  duly  elected  and 
duly  appointed  local  schoolteachers  and 
officials.  Despite  all  the  critics  of  our  edu- 
cational systems,  I  for  one  am  encour- 
aged at  the  progress  that  America  has 
made  in  bringing  book  learning  to  our 
people.  Half  of  all  Americans  25  years 
or  older  have  had  at  least  12  years  of 
elementary  and  high  school  education  as 
compared  with  the  one-third  of  20  years 
ago  when  figures  of  this  nature  were  first 
compiled.  Almost  10  percent  have  had  4 
years  or  more  of  college,  twice  the  num- 
ber in  1947. 

Perhaps  these  figures  are  not  suffi- 
ciently impressive  for  promoters  of  the 
scheme  to  have  the  Federal  Government 
assume  dominance  over  the  Nation's 
educational  systems,  but  to  me  they  are 
an  indication  of  marked  progress.  Fur- 
thermore, I  abhor  the  prevailing  efforts 
to  infer  that  success  is  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  a  college  education.  To  advo- 
cate that  every  boy  and  girl,  man  and 
woman,  obtain  as  much  formal  educa- 
tion as  possible  is  judicious  advice,  but 
to  imply  disaster  for  those  who  choose 
or  are  unable  to  go  further  than  high 
school  is  baseless  and  unjust.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  I  should  also  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  March  24,  1967,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
Tribune-Democrat  entitled  "Everyone 
Can't  Go  to  College." 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  note  par- 
ticularly the  last  paragraph  of  that  edi- 
torial: 

And  although  everyone  does  not  need  a 
college  degree,  it  would  help  if  more  of 
the  budding  pliunbers,  auto  mechanics,  etc.. 
were  to  receive  a  type  of  higher  education — 
such  as  at  vocational-technical  high  schools 
and  post-graduate  technical  Institutes. 

'Without  question  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  more  and  expanded  technical 
schools  to  accommodate  the  youth  who 
do  not  seek  a  college  degree.  With  fi- 
nances to  Initiate  and  support  technical 
programs,  State  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts can  make  this  service  available 
to  those  who  today  are  understandably 
disturbed  and  discouraged  at  the  lack 
of  educational  facilities  for  developing 
trades  and  skills  that  may  lead  to  well- 
paying  careers  without  college  training. 
Through  the  years  there  have  been 
youngsters  without  ability  to  pursue 
higher  studies  but  with  talent  for  car- 
pentry, gardening,  painting,  mechanics, 
and  an  assortment  of  other  occupations 
where  improvement  can  come  through 
technical  and  trade  schools.  A  start  to- 
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ward  providing  local  districts  with  the 
funds  necessary  for  such  programs  could 
come  through  release  from  the  Federal 
Government  of  a  stipulated  amount  per 
schoolchild,  as  suggested  by  the  NEA. 

The  one  precept  to  be  honored  in  re- 
leasing these  funds  Is  that  bureaucracy 
must  keep  hands  off.  States  and  com- 
munities should  by  both  logic  and  con- 
stitutional right  plan  educational  pro- 
grams without  Federal  interference.  In 
a  review  of  the  dilemma  that  is  beset- 
ting the  Washington,  D.C.,  school  board 
since  a  Federal  Judge  ordered  abandon- 
ment of  the  track  system — grouping 
children  in  classes  according  to  intel- 
ligence scores  and  performance — the 
Washington  Post — in  an  editorial  which 
I  shall  Insert  in  the  Record  along  with 
other  material  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred— came  to  this  conclusion: 

It  Is  wise  to  recognize  that  there  Is  no 
pattern  which  can  usefully  be  applied  to 
every  school  in  this  large  and  diverse  city. 

On  this  premise,  it  would  seem  to  be 
particularly  wise  to  recognize  that  there 
Is  no  one  pattern  which  can  usefully 
be  applied  to  every  school  in  this  large 
and  diverse  land.  Yet  ambitious  ofQcials 
in  Federal  Government  either  do  not 
recognize  or  do  not  care  to  accept  this 
truism. 

On  the  one  hand  we  are  confronted 
with  an  Office  of  Education  whose  arro- 
gance increases  in  propwrtion  to  the  vol- 
ume of  funds  it  is  permitted  to  dispense 
and  administer.  At  Senate  subcommittee 
hearings  in  July  the  Democratic  Senator 
from  Texas  said  that — 

Complaints  that  the  most  dictatorial  or- 
ders ever  had  In  any  branch  of  government 
are  about  your  Office  of  Education. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  recently 
formed  bureaucracy  fostered  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  also  at- 
tempting to  seize  powers  of  local  school 
boards.  Harassed  with  this  duEil  threat, 
our  school  systems  will  become  progres- 
sively less  attractive  to  member  and  po- 
tential members  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. 

Another  handicap  to  efficient  school 
administration  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's penchant  for  constant  communi- 
cation with  local  authorities.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Press  of  August  10  contained  this 
excerpt  of  a  news  story  filed  out  of  Wash- 
ington: 

A  school  director  from  suburban  Pitts- 
burgh today  urged  the  V.3.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  stop  burying  local  school  officials  In 
"mountainous  reports   and  paperwork." 

"The  reports,"  said  Pred  M.  Heddlnger 
(president  of  the  Wllklnsburg  School  Board, 
vice  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
Boards  Association,  and  Secretary  of  the  Alle- 
gheny County  School  Board),  "have  been  so 
numerous  and  so  voluminous  that  I  have 
difficulty  finding  time  to  read  them  " 

Mr.  Heddlnger  said  the  required  reports  ap- 
parently stem  from  a  desire  by  Federal  offi- 
cials to  serve  as  directors  and  managers  of 
local  programa  when  they  should  be  encour- 
agers  and  i^ssessors. 

"It  Is  unlikely  that  these  reports  serve  any 
tiseful  purpose  at  the  Federal  level  e.xcept  to 
require  additional  jjersonnel  to  receive,  docu- 
ment, and  file  them"  he  s.^ld. 

In  view  of  the  growing  registers  of 
testimony — much  of  it  from  those  who 
have  supported  Federal  entry  Into  the 


field  of  education — citing  suspicion,  dis- 
satisfaction, annoyance,  and  disgust  with 
bureaucracy's  presumption,  impudence, 
bungling,  and  waste,  Congress  should 
without  delay  undertake  an  entire  read- 
justment of  the  whole  comjjlex  problem 
into  which  we  have  been  plunged.  NEA's 
recommendation  for  a  return  of  $50  per 
school-age  child  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  "strengthen- 
ing public  instruction"  can  begin  in  fiscal 
1968  merely  by  putting  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation on  notice  that  a  cutback  of  $2.5 
billion  from  the  current  budget  will  take 
effect  next  July  1.  The  resultant  reduc- 
tion in  force  of  OEO  need  create  no  un- 
due hardships  on  members  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  now  occuping  chairs  at 
USOE,  for  the  demand  for  good  teachers 
in  public  and  private  institutions  will 
continue  to  mount  far  into  the  future. 

At  the  same  time  Congress  can  notify 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
its  myriad  of  subsidiaries  that  henceforth 
any  Headstart  or  Follow  Through  pro- 
gram will  be  conducted  by  and  under  the 
exclusive  aegis  of  local  school  boards, 
which  in  turn  will  be  happy  to  hire  quali- 
fied OEO  personnel — although  it  is  un- 
likely that  many  of  the  school  dropouts 
cited  by  the  Member  of  Congress  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  will  find  them- 
selves in  positions  superior  to  experienced 
kindergarten  teachers  whose  life  work 
has  been  devoted  to  getting  children  off 
on  the  right  start  in  the  world  of  edu- 
cation. 

Our  obligation  is  clear.  To  delay  is  to 
lend  encouragement  to  what  has  been 
clearly  documented  as  a  deplorable  situ- 
ation. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  5,  1967) 
A  Very  Lrvixy  Ghost 

According  to  Charles  Cogen,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  fear  of 
Federal  control  of  education  Is  a  "worn-out 
ghost."  Much  as  we'd  like  to,  we  don't  find 
his  comment  realistic  or  reassuring. 

True,  local  school  boards  are  stlU  In  busi- 
ness even  though,  as  Mr.  Cogen  notes,  "the 
Federal  Government  Is  already  a  partner  In 
our  educational  enterprise."  A  heavy-spend- 
ing partner,  too,  with  Federal  outlays  on  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  expected  to 
total  about  $2  billion  In  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

It's  difficult,  nonetheless,  to  describe  Wash- 
ington as  exactly  a  silent  partner.  Much  of 
the  Federal  money  Is  assigned  to  education 
of  the  "disadvantaged."  while  other  sums  are 
earmarked  for  purchase  of  specific  Items  such 
as  books  and  equipment.  And  the  Govern- 
ment hasn't  been  at  all  shy  about  setting 
rules  and  standards  for  everyone  to  follow. 

After  all,  why  should  It  be?  A  Government 
spending  billions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  would  be  wholly  derelict  In  Us  duty 
If  It  didn't  try  to  keep  some  sort  of  tabs  on 
where  the  funds  go. 

Mr.  Cogen  himself  clearly  recognizes  that 
the  Federal  purse  Is  powerful,  and  he'd  like 
Washington  to  begin  wielding  It  even  more 
forcefully.  What  he  suggests  Is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment draw  up  a  "master  plan"  setting 
minimum  standards  for  all  public  schools 
In  the  U.S.  What  happens  to  schools  that 
don't  fall  In  line?  The  answer  Is  obvious: 
They  won't  get  Federal  aid. 

In  Mr.  Cogen's  view,  the  Government 
among  other  things  should  set  minimum 
teacher  salaries  and  maximum  class  sizes  and 
teacher  work  loads — all  matters  that  local 
school  boards  now  consider  within  their  prov- 
ince. He  does  not  propose  that  Washington 


tell  teachers  what  to  teach,  but  that  sort  of 
step  would  not  necessarily  lie  too  much  far- 
ther down  the  road  he  wants  to  open. 

Fortunately,  there  appears  to  be  little 
chance  for  early  approval  of  Mr.  Cogen's 
plan.  His  Idea  might  not  even  be  worth  tak- 
ing seriously  if  there  weren't  many  others,  in- 
cluding well-meaning  educators,  who  argue 
the  need  for  more  centralized  control  of  the 
public  schools. 

Superficially,  the  centrallzers  would  seem 
to  have  a  case.  In  no  field  of  such  vast  Im- 
portance is  80  much  authority  entrusted  to 
widely  scattered  groups  of  amateurs,  which 
is  of  course  what  school  board  members  are. 
Each  of  the  many  thousands  of  boards^so 
far,  at  any  rate — largely  goes  Its  own  way, 
without  having  to  bow  to  the  dictates  of 
some  higher  jKiwer.  Some  board  members 
know  little  of  school  matters  or  serve  only 
for  the  local  prestige  Involved. 

There  are  reasons  to  believe,  though,  that 
the  average  quality  of  the  nation's  school 
boards  Is  remarkably  high.  While  there  Is, 
and  always  will  be,  room  for  Improvement  In 
the  school  system,  the  caliber  of  Its  output 
hardly  Justifies  demands  for  sweeping  over- 
haul of  school  control. 

Whether  school  boards  are  dedicated  or 
not.  their  diversity  reflects  the  country's  di- 
versity. The  best  curriculum  for  Larchmont. 
N.T.,  may  not  be  the  best  for  Little  Falls, 
Minn.,  at  all.  A  teacher's  salary  that  may 
seem  munificent  In  a  rural  community  may 
not  be  a  living  wage  In  a  big  city. 

In  the  absence  of  firm  central  control, 
local  boards  can  be  free  to  react  to  changing 
Ideas  and  conditions  In  education.  As  a  series 
on  this  page  has  been  stressing,  schools  must 
change  to  keep  up  with  a  world  that  never 
stops  moving. 

The  process  Is  not  neat  and  orderly,  and 
that  fact  offends  some  observers.  But  we 
prefer  to  take  our  chances  on  sound  educa- 
tional policy  seeping  up  from  the  bottom, 
rather  than  on  having  an  agency,  run  by 
professionals,  dictate  its  own  idea  of  sound 
policy  at  the  top.  Professional  educators'  past 
ventvu-es  Into  permlsslvlsm  and  the  like  hard- 
ly Justify  complete  capitulation  to  their 
views  in  the  future. 

The  nation  may  never  make  such  a  sur- 
render, but  It  plainly  is  heading  toward  it. 
Whatever  anyone  thinks,  Federal  control  of 
education  remains  a  very  lively  ghost. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  9,  19671 
OtjR  Changing  Schools 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  appears  the  first  of 
several  articles  on  new  developments  In  edu- 
cation. The  Intent  Is  not  to  be  comprehensive 
but  rather  to  point  up  that.  In  this  area  as 
In  others.  Intelligent  change  Is  both  essential 
and  often  extremely  difficult  to  achieve. 

Resistance  to  change  is  of  course  a  common 
vice  In  vast  institutions,  and  U.S.  education 
surely  is  vast.  At  last  count  there  were 
well  over  100.000  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  the  great  majority  of  them  publicly 
financed.  The  taxpayers'  outlay  on  education 
runs  to  more  than  $30  billion  every  year. 

Teachers  and  administrators  frequently  are 
reluctant  to  move  in  new  directions:  their 
task  is  difficult  enough  without  a  constant 
rewriting  of  the  rules.  Even  when  school  men 
are  eager  to  move,  taxpayers  may  oppose  pay- 
ing the  Inevitably  higher  bill. 

In  support  of  the  status  q'jo  It's  possible 
to  cite  past  achievements  of  U.S.  schools.  The 
most  notable  Is  American  technology,  stlU 
the  envy  of  the  world,  but  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities haven't  been  as  neglected  as  their 
supporters  sometimes  contend. 

The  gains,  however,  would  not  have  come 
about  if  education  had  not  been,  in  one  way 
or  another,  adjusting  to  Its  changing  en 
vlronment.  Some  of  the  changes  were  any 
thing  but  wise:  traces  of  the  Ills  of  "Dewey- 
ism"  still  linger  on.  for  example.  But  others, 
such  as  the  consolidation  of  tiny,  inadequate 
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schools  Into  larger,  more  effective  units,  were 

vital. 

At  the  moment  one  change  In  the  public 
schools'  environment  Is  of  prime  Importance: 
The  influx  of  children,  both  Negro  and  white, 
from  Intellectually  deprived  backgrounds. 

To  cope  With  this  development  schools  will 
have  to  adjust  not  only  physical  features — 
classes,  books,  teaching  materials  and  the 
jllie — but  people  and  ideas.  Unfortunately, 
things  can  be  far  eaisier  to  alter  than  people 
and  ideas. 

One  reason  is  that  there's  more  polished 
salesmanship  behind  the  new  things,  such  as 
language  laboratories  and  teaching  machines. 
In  the  right  hands  these  devices  can  be  as- 
tonishingly useful,  particularly  for  students 
needing  special  help,  but  school  administra- 
tors on  occasion  appear  to  regard  them  as  al- 
most an  end  In  themselves. 

To  be  sure  that  the  tools  go  into  proper 
hands,  especially  in  view  of  the  problem  of 
backward  children,  the  nation  needs  im- 
provements m  teacher  education  (and.  In 
many  areas,  better  salaries  to  attract  more 
superior  students  into  teacher  training).  In 
too  many  schools  of  education  the  emphasis 
still  is  excessively  on  how  to  teach,  and  in- 
sufficiently on  what  is  to  be  taught. 

If  schools  are  to  benefit  children  from  de- 
prived backgrounds,  they  will  have  to  become 
more  selective  in  what  they  teach  to  whom; 
many  students  roust  learn  Ideas  that  others 
have  absorbed  outside  of  school.  The  same 
curriculum  for  all  will  be  far  too  stiff  for 
some,  not  nearly  demanding  enough  for 
others.  And  If  the  nation  is  to  build  Intel- 
ligently for  its  future,  pupils  who  can  handle 
more  advanced  instruction  must  be  offered  it. 

Selecting  this  elite  of  ability,  wherever  it 
may  be  found.  Is  In  Itself  difficult  enough;  it 
Involves,  among  other  things,  the  chancy 
process  of  communication  between  genera- 
tions. Even  more  arduous,  oftentimes,  Is  the 
effort  to  override  the  objections  of  many  edu- 
cators and  civil-rights  spokesmen  to  what  Is, 
undeniably,  a  form  of  discrimination. 

That  kind  of  change  In  the  direction  of 
excellence,  like  most  of  the  others.  Is  unlikely 
to  be  quick  or  cheap.  Yet  if  education  is  not 
to  level  but  uplift  mankind,  It  is  a  change 
that  must  be  made. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  9,  1967] 

Orr  TO  College  at  15 — Is  It  a  Good  Idea? 

(By  Herbert  G.  Lawson) 

Should  unusually  gifted  students  be  en- 
couraged to  enter  college  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore they  would  normally  graduate  from 
high  school? 

Most  educators  say  no.  They  claim  that 
high  school  currlculums  are  improving  so 
rapidly  that  even  the  brightest  student  can 
be  challenged  to  the  limits  of  his  talent: 
they  argue  that  15-  and  16-year-old  high 
school  sophomores  and  Juniors  aren't  ready 
socially  and  emotionally  to  Jump  Into  the 
wider  world  of  a  university  campus;  and 
they  fret  that  high  schools  shouldn't  be  de- 
prived of  the  stimulating  Impact  on  other 
students  of  hlgh-IQ  pupils. 

Nonsense,  say  critics.  "Some  high  schools 
are  very  good  and  some  are  obviously  lem- 
ons," notes  Herbert  Howe,  professor  of  clas- 
sics at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Prof. 
Howe  was  advisor  during  the  19503  to  162 
Wisconsin  undergraduates  who  were  part  of 
an  experiment  to  find  out  whether  excep- 
tional students  could  skip  the  last  year  or 
two  of  high  school.  (Almost  all  the  students 
did  well  at  Wisconsin,  and  two  compressed 
high  school  and  college  Into  five  years,  grad- 
uating Phi  Beta  Kappa.) 

The  controversy  over  college  entrance  for 
students  without  a  high  school  diploma  Is  a 
peculiarly  American  dilemma  of  the  20th 
Century.  It  raises  fundamental  questions 
about  "democracy"  In  schooling  and  the 
proper  emphasis  that  should  be  placed  on 
academic  ability  as  opposed  to  Gocial  ma- 
turity and  "adjustment." 


COTTON    MATHEB,   FOB    EXAMPLE 

Many  European  school  systems  single  out 
the  brightest  pupils  early  and  speed  them 
along  to  university  programs  as  quickly  as 
their  abilities  permit.  This  was  the  system 
in  colonial  America  when  Cotton  Mather, 
the  famed  Puritan  author  and  clergyman, 
entered  Harvard  at  age  12  in  1674. 

The  20th  century  brought  a  new  concept 
of  mass  education  in  America.  Few  would 
challenge  its  necessity,  but  It  brought  prob- 
lems. "After  1900,  when  the  Ideal  of  mass 
education  began  to  take  hold  in  the  U.S.. 
the  practice  of  advanced  or  Individual 
placement  almost  disappeared  from  our  col- 
lege admissions  procedures."  according  to 
David  A.  Dudley,  director  of  admissions  at 
the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 

In  Its  effort  to  educate  everybody,  the 
American  secondary  school  had  little  time 
for  the  exceptional  student.  "Too  often."  said 
the  Ford  Foundation,  "the  eble  student  Is 
prevented  by  the  'lock  step'  from  progress- 
ing as  far  or  as  fast  as  his  abilities  will 
permit.  Too  frequently  the  result  is  bore- 
dom, loss  of  momentum  and  serious  waste 
of  time  In  moving  toward  intellectual  and 
professional  objectives." 

The  Ford  Foundation  decided  to  do  some- 
thing about  such  students.  In  1951,  420  high 
school  students  around  the  nation — most  of 
whom  were  15  or  16  years  old  and  had  Just 
finished  their  sophomore  or  Junior  years — 
left  home  for  college.  In  rigorous  examina- 
tions, they  had  won  Ford  scholarships  to 
11  U.S.  colleges  and  universities,  including 
Yale,  Wisconsin.  Columbia  and  Chicago. 
They  were  the  vanguard  of  1.350  students  in 
the  next  three  years  who  received  $3.4  mil- 
lion in  tuition  and  expenses  from  the  foun- 
dation to  test  the  theory  that  a  year  or  two 
of  secondary  education  could  be  profitably 
skipped   by  carefully  screened  students. 

The  results  were  astounding  to  many  con- 
servative high  school  principles  and  teachers. 
The  Ford  scholars  quickly  became  the  aca- 
demic leaders  In  their  colleges.  Most  were  In 
the  top  half  of  their  classes,  even  as  fresh- 
men when  the  adjustment  to  college  was 
greatest.  As  sophomores  a  large  group  of 
the  young  students  took  a  special  liberal  arts 
test  designed  by  the  Educational  Testing 
Service.  The  test  was  also  given  to  a  large 
sample  of  normal-age  college  seniors  and 
graduate  students.  The  Ford  students  "dem- 
onstrated that  they  had  a  better  grasp  of 
the  basic  concepts  of  a  liberal  education 
than  a  large  body  of  American  college  sen- 
iors and  first-year  graduate  students,"  the 
foundation  reported. 

While  this  and  other  exhaustive  testing 
and  scrutiny  of  grades  seemed  to  prove  the 
academic  readiness  of  the  young  students,  a 
tougher  point  to  demonstrate  was  the  "ma- 
turity" or  social  precocity  of  the  "Fordles," 
as  some  older  students  labeled  them. 

A  team  of  Harvard  and  Yale  doctors  and 
psychiatrists,  as  well  as  the  associate  director 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
evaluated  the  underage  students"  emotional 
adjustment  to  college.  Their  psychiatric 
problems,  drop-out  rate,  dating  and  other 
factors  were  measured  against  a  carefully 
matched  group  of  controls — normal-age  stu- 
dents of  similar  backgrotmds  and  Intelli- 
gence. The  conclusion  of  all  the  evaluators 
was  that  the  Ford  scholars  adjusted  as  well 
to  college  life  as  the  control  group  of  com- 
parison students. 

The  greatest  problems  came  at  schools 
such  as  Yale,  where  the  underage  scholars 
were  segregated  in  special  dormitories  (one 
was  nicknamed  "the  nursery"  by  regular 
students).  But  the  schools  soon  recognized 
that  they  were  acting  like  over-protective 
parents:  when  the  Ford  students  were  treated 
like  all  others,  they  adjusted  quickly. 

Most  of  the  Ford  scholars  went  on  to  grad- 
uate study,  aiming  at  careers  as  college 
teachers  or  In  professions  such  as  medicine. 
But  even  those  who  entered  the  Job  market 


at  19  or  20  years  of  age  had  no  apparent  dUB- 
culty.  Some  entered  military  service  with  Re- 
serve  Officer  Training  Corps  commissions. 

The  foundation  concluded  that  early  col- 
lege admission  "under  the  proper  circum- 
stances .  .  .  represents  a  promising  approach 
to  the  problem  of  enabling  the  very  best  stu- 
dents to  realize  their  full  potential." 

The  experiment  has  had  an  Impact,  but  It 
was  less  than  revolutionary.  The  schools  ac- 
cepting the  Ford  scholars  all  continued  to 
leave  the  door  open  to  underage  freshmen 
without  high  school  diplomas.  At  least  two 
dozen  other  schools  followed  suit.  But  there 
is  still  scant  encouragement  of  early  admis- 
sion and  even  less  financial  backing. 

Columbia  will  admit  "six  or  seven"  young 
students  this  fall  who  have  completed  the 
Junior  year  of  high  school.  One  is  a  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.,  boy  who  "will  be  challenged  only 
by  the  very  best  we  have  at  the  university," 
says  Erwin  Glikes,  assistant  director  of  ad- 
missions. 

Mr.  Glikes  expresses  the  reservation  about 
early  admission  that  Is  echoed  by  countless 
admissions  directors.  "The  Ford  Foundation 
experiment  was  a  success  on  paper  but  I've 
heard  it  said  that  something  very  valuable 
was  lost  for  these  young  students,"  he  says. 
"Perhaps  the  thing  lost  was  the  time  for 
refiection.  growth  and  intellectual  adventure 
as  an  undergraduate" 

Columbia  insists  that  the  small  number  of 
underage  students  It  now  admits  meet  rigid 
standards  One  is  that  they  come  from  a  sec- 
ondary school  that  can't  provide  a  "full  and 
challenging"  program.  Wisconsin  similarly 
tries  to  limit  Its  half-dozen  or  so  yearly  ad- 
missions of  young  students  to  those  from  ac- 
ademically impoverished  schools. 

THE    SKIMES    APPROACH 

Tiny  Shlmer  College  m  Mt.  Carroll,  111.,  is 
one  of  the  few  schools  unafraid  of  early  ad- 
missions. About  one-fifth  of  its  freshman 
class  of  roughly  200  students  don't  have  high 
school  diplomas.  Shimer,  an  unorthodox 
school  that  stresses  a  core  curriculum  of  lib- 
eral arts  for  all  students,  was  once  run  by 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Ralph  Hough,  di- 
rector of  admissions,  says.  "Many  of  the  fac- 
ulty consider  our  early  admission  scholars 
the  pace-setters." 

The  University  of  Chicago  was  one  cf  the 
first  proponents  of  early  admission  under 
Chancellor  Robert  Hutchins  three  decades 
ago.  It  still  admits  15  or  20  underage  fresh- 
men in  Its  class  of  700  each  year,  but  "We 
don't  make  any  distinct  recruiting  effort  for 
them,"  says  Margaret  Perry,  associate  direc- 
tor of  adiiilsslons.  She  adds.  "After  Sputnik 
stimulated  Increased  interest  in  secondary 
education,  there's  been  less  need  for  early 
admission." 

Educators  almost  uniformly  agree  that 
high  schools  are  beefing  up  curriculums.  "We 
now  get  freshmen  who've  read  Locke,  Hobbes 
and  Rousseau,"  says  Miss  Perry,  who  also 
teaches  English  at  Chicago.  Prof.  Howe  at 
Wisconsin  notes  with  some  amazement  that 
high  school  grads  "now  come  here  who  have 
read  the  Odyssey  and  Greek  plays  and  can 
discuss  them  at  a  reasonably  high  level." 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  In 
many  high  schools  is  the  Advanced  Place- 
ment F*rogram  begun  in  the  early  19506  as 
another  Ford  Foundation-financed  experi- 
ment. The  concept  Is  to  provide  college-level 
courses  in  the  high  school  for  bright  stu- 
dents The  courses  are  taught  by  qualified 
high  school  facility  members,  using  texts  and 
course  outlines  approved  by  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  which  adminis- 
ters the  program.  Students  take  any  of  the 
12  courses — In  subjects  ranging  from  Amer- 
ican history  to  physics — while  carrying  the 
normal  high  school  course  load. 

Students  who  pass  tough  tests  after  taking 
these  courses  are  admitted  to  most  U.S. 
colleges  with  advanced  standing  and  often 
college  credit  for  the  work  done.  About  42,000 
students  in  2,800  high  schools  took  the  May 
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1967  exams,  a  huge  Increase  from  the  1^00 
students  In  104  schools  when  the  program 
started  In  earnest  In  1955. 

CAN  HIGH  SCHOOL  EQUAL  COLUIOE? 

The  Advanced  Placement  Program,  despite 
Its  growth,  isn't  a  complete  answer  to  edu- 
cating precocious  youngsters.  It's  actively 
pushed  In  only  15 '~o  of  the  nation's  20.000 
high  schools,  notes  Paul  Kelly,  director  of 
the  board's  Southwest  regional  oflace.  More 
Importantly,  the  question  remains  whether 
any  high  school  "enrichment"  program  can 
equal  the  stimulus  of  college.  "I  don't  think 
the  same  tlnd  of  motivation  exists  in  high 
school  as  on  a  good  college  campus,"  concedes 
another  board  official. 

Nevertheless,  educators — high  school  prin- 
cipals In  particular — are  loath  to  consider 
any  major  expansion  of  early  college  for 
non-graduates  of  secondary  schools.  "Many 
principals  feel  It  shows  up  the  inadequacy  of 
their  school  to  send  off  their  best  sophomore 
or  Junior  students  to  college."  says  Prof. 
Howe.  "And  many  feel  that  the  universities 
are  full  of  vice  and  godless  beatniks." 

If  so.  It  may  well  be  that  It  Is  the  principals 
who  must  be  educated  before  the  fullest  op- 
portunity can  be  given  to  the  small  but 
Important  group  of  youngsters  who  could 
benefit  from  early  admission  to  college. 

The  debate  over  early  admission  will  clearly 
continue.  As  the  Ford  Foundation  puts  It, 
"The  risks  of  entering  college  early  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  f>opular  concern,  and 
properly  so.  But  too  little  thought  has  been 
given  to  the  risks  run  by  an  able  student  In 
an  unchallenglng  environment  in  not  enter- 
ing college  early." 

[Prom  the  Washington    iD.C.)    Post, 

Aug.  4.  1967] 

HOPEFCX   Bboinnino 

Washington's  School  Board  Is  now  moving 
rapidly  and  effectively  to  effect  very  sub- 
stantial reforms  before  classes  begin  In  Sep- 
tember. The  Impressive  range  of  the  plans 
presented  by  the  acting  superintendent,  Mr. 
Henley,  last  Friday  suggests  that  many  peo- 
ple In  the  school  administration  were  only 
waiting  for  an  invitation  to  move  In  this 
direction. 

The  Board's  action  so  far  confirms  the  Im- 
pression that,  while  Judge  Wright's  decision 
In  the  Hobson  case  has  forced  the  schools  to 
change,  the  most  Important  changes  have 
little  to  do  with  the  Judge's  order.  Transfer- 
ring children  Into  the  empty  seats  west  of 
Rock  Creek  Park  will  be  very  useful  In  re- 
lieving overcrowding  In  Southeast  Washing- 
ton. But  there  is  space  for  only  about  615 
more  children  In  the  Northwest  schools,  and 
the  Impact  on  the  school  system  as  a  whole 
will  not  be  great. 

Much  more  Important,  the  School  Board 
has  declared  that  each  schools  staff  now  has 
the  responsibility  to  work  with  parents  In 
developing  "the  organizational  pattern  which 
best  meets  the  needs  of  the  community  It 
serves."  These  words  are  the  beginning  of  a 
policy  of  decentralization  and  community 
participation  that  can  bring  Immense  bene- 
fits to  the  children.  Some  principals  will,  of 
course,  resist  the  idea  of  working  with  par- 
ents. But  the  purely  educational  benefits  of 
this  style  of  cooperation  are  Indisputable. 

Mo6t  of  the  best  elementary  school  princi- 
pals have  long  since  abandoned  the  track 
system,  but  most  of  the  others  will  require  a 
good  deal  of  help  and  encouragement  in  re- 
organizing their  classes.  It  is  wise  to  recog- 
nize that  there  Is  no  one  pattern  which  can 
usefully  be  applied  to  every  school  In  this 
large  and  diverse  city. 

[From  the  Johnstown  (Pa  1   Tribune-Demo- 
crat, Mar.  24.  1967] 
EvTRTOKE  Can't  Go  to  College 
The     coUege-for-everybody     concept     has 
come  under  rather  sharp,  though  deserved, 
criticism   from  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
educators. 


"Stop  blathering  about  college  for  every- 
one" is  the  way  It  was  put  by  Calvin  E. 
Gross,  dean  of  the  school  of  education  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  and  former  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  in  Pittsburgh 
and  New  York  City. 

Speaking  at  the  22nd  national  conference 
on  higher  education.  Mr.  Gross  recommended 
that  educators  should  concentrate  on  pro- 
viding each  individual  with  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation appropriate  to  his  needs,  abilities  and 
achievements. 

Such  advice  is  going  to  go  against  the 
grain,  of  course,  for  those  who  feel  that  the 
only  way  to  any  measure  of  success  In  mod- 
em America  Is  through  the  gate  marked 
alma  mater.  But  It  Is  evident  that  Mr.  Gross 
doesn't  mind  rubbing  such  thoughts  the 
wrong  way. 

He  said  that  it  Is  harmful  to  higher  edu- 
cation and  to  students  to  admit  people  to 
college  "Just  because  they've  gotten  old 
enough.  If  ill-qualified  students  are  enroled, 
college  standards  Inevitably  will  be  lowered." 

To  Illustrate  his  point.  Mr.  Gross  noted  the 
problem  of  poor  reading  ability.  He  said 
that  students  with  third-grade-level  reading 
skills  are  common  in  community  colleges, 
noting  that  remedial  reading  courses  are  be- 
coming standard  at  universities.  And  he 
suggested,  quite  sensibly,  that  remedial  read- 
ing instruction  and  other  such  programs 
should  be  provided  somewhere  besides  In  the 
college  themselves. 

A  side  benefit  accruing  from  having  uni- 
versities maintain  standards  of  admission 
was  noted  by  Mr.  Gross.  By  keeping  their 
standards  at  a  respectable  level,  the  imiver- 
sltles  exert  a  pressure  on  high  schools  to 
do  a  better  Job  of  preparing  qualified  people 
for  higher  education. 

As  a  further  rebuff  to  the  college-or-noth- 
Ing-at-all  school  of  thought.  Mr.  Gross  urged 
that  efforts  be  made  to  "engender  respect  for 
every  honest  vocation."  He  said: 

"There  is  nothing  wrong  with  being  a 
happy  blacksmith,  provided  he  is  free  and 
earns  a  comfortable  living.  We  keep  trying 
to  make  trees  out  of  rosebushes." 

That  statement  brought  a  measure  of  dis- 
sent from  some  in  the  audience  at  the  edu- 
cation conference,  with  somebody  saying  that 
the  demands  of  modern  citizenship  require 
that  a  person  be  more  than  a  happy  black- 
smith. 

That  seems  to  Indicate  that  a  blacksmith 
can  be  happy  only  if  he  has  a  college  degree. 
Which,  of  course,  is  not  true.  A  college  edu- 
cation admittedly  can  help  tremendously  In 
an  individual  s  being  able  to  do  certain  tasks, 
but  desirable  as  a  college  degree  can  be  It  Is 
ridiculous  to  believe  that  the  halls  of  Ivy  and 
they  alone  can  lead  to  a  productive  life. 

If.  however,  everyone  can  be  assured  of  a 
college  education,  well  and  good — provided 
that  some  of  the  degree  holders  will  be  con- 
tent to  be  plumbers,  auto  mechanics,  com- 
mon laborers  of  all  sorts  for  these  and  simi- 
lar Jobs  are  as  Important — If  not  more  so — ■ 
than  those  that  absolutely  require  a  college 
education. 

And  although  everyone  does  not  need  a 
college  degree,  it  would  help  If  more  of  the 
budding  plumbers,  auto  mechanics,  etc..  were 
to  receive  a  type  of  higher  education — such 
as  at  vocational-technical  high  schools  and 
poet -graduate  technical  Institutes. 


ADVERSE  EFFECT  OF  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT  OF  1965 
ON  IRISH  rMIvnGRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  la 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1965 — 
Public  Law  89-236— was  intended  to 
facilitate    immigration    to    the    United 


States;  it  represents  a  new  approach  free 
from  the  inequities  which  restricted 
immigration  for  so  many  years.  However, 
certain  unforeseen  difiQculties  in  Its  im- 
plementation have  created  .serious  hard- 
ship, closing  "the  golden  door"  to  many 
worthy  immigrants. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  that  changes 
are  necessary  to  expunge  inequities  in 
the  new  law  and  make  its  operation  con- 
form to  its  noble  purpose. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  problem.s  con- 
cerns the  labor  certification  process 
required  by  section  212i'a)'14)  of  the 
act  (8  U.S.C.  1182  la)   <14>). 

Prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  new 
law.  December  1.  1965,  an  alien  seeking 
to  enter  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  performing  skilled  or  un-skilled 
labor  was  not  eligible  to  receive  an  immi- 
gration visa  only — 

.  .  .  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  deter- 
mined and  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  to  the  .Attorney  Genera!  and  (A)  siJf- 
f.clcnt  workers  in  the  tJnited  States  who  are 
able,  willing  and  qualified  are  available  at 
the  time  (o'f  application  for  a  visa  and  for 
admission  to  the  United  .States)  and  place 
(to  which  the  alien  is  destined)  to  perform 
s'uch  .  .  .  labor,  or  (B)  the  employment  of 
such  aliens  will  adversely  affect  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  the  workers  in 
the  United  States  similarly  employed  .  .  . 
(Section  21'2  (a)  (14).  8  U.S.  Code  "l  182  (a) 
(14)  (1964ed).) 

Moreover,  only  nonpreference  aliens 
described  by  8  United  States  Code  1153 
(a^'4) — 1964  edition — and  certain  non- 
quota immigrants  described  in  sections 
1101iaH27»  (Ci.  27  'D).  and  27  (E'  of 
title  8  of  the  United  States  Code— 1964 
edition — were  subject  to  exclusion  if  the 
Secretary  certified  the  existence  of  the 
requisite  conditions. 

The  present  law  provides  that,  among 
others,  the  following  aliens  shall  be  in- 
eligible to  receive  visas: 

Aliens  seeking  to  enter  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  skilled  or  un- 
skilled labor,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  determined  and  certified  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  to  the  Attorney  General  that 
(A)  there  are  not  enough  sufficient  workers 
in  the  United  States  who  are  able,  willing. 
qualified,  and  available  at  the  time  of  appli- 
cation for  a  visa  and  admission  to  the  United 
States  and  at  the  place  to  which  the  alien  Is 
destined  to  perform  such  .  .  .  labor,  and  (Bl 
the  employment  of  such  aliens  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions of  the  workers  In  the  United  States 
similarly  employed.  .  .  .  (Section  212(a)  (14) 
8  US.  Code  1182(a)  (14)  (Supplement  n 
1965-66) ) 

Under  the  previous  law,  such  an  alien 
could  not  obtain  an  immigration  visa  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  Labor  had  certified 
either  that  there  were  unavailable  in  the 
United  States  a  sufBcent  number  of 
workers  for  the  particular  job  involved 
or  that  the  employment  of  such  alien 
would  not  adversely  affect  wages  and 
working  conditions.  Present  law  pre- 
cludes the  granting  of  a  visa  to  such  an 
alien  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
certified — and  the  proper  authorities 
have  received  notification  of  said  certi- 
fication— that  a  suflBcient  number  of 
workers  are  not  available  in  the  United 
States  and  that  admission  of  said  alien 
will  not  adversely  affect  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions. 

The  effect  of  the  change  was  to  shift 
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the  burden  of  proof  from  the  Secretary 
to  the  alien.  Under  the  previous  law  it 
was  presumed  that  a  job  opening  existed 
and  that  working  conditions  would  not 
be  adversely  affected  if  the  Secretary 
had  not  certified  to  the  contrary. 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarj'  accompanying  H.R. 
2580  stated: 

"The  amended  section  212  (a)  (14)  rep- 
resents a  substantial  departure  from  existing 
law.  Presently,  the  provisions  of  section  212 
(a)  (14)  operate  only  when  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  Invokes  them  by  certification  .  .  . 
This  procedure  is  reversed  under  the  amend- 
ment. Responsibility  is  placed  upon  the  In- 
tending immigrant  to  obtain  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  clearance  prior  to  issuance  of  a  visa." 
House  Report  No.  745.  89th  Congress  1st  Ses- 
sion p  14  (1965). 

A  labor  certificate  is  required  of  im- 
migrants from  any  independent  country 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere — 101  ^a)  (27) 
of  the  Act,  except  for  parents,  spouses,  or 
children  of  U.S.  citizens  or  of  aliens  ad- 
mitted into  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence — third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence aliens  and  nonpreference  aliens 
defined  in  section  203iai  (3».  (6)  and 
(8(  of  the  Act  respectively  <8  U.S.C. 
1153iai  (3i .  <6»,  and  iSi  < Supplement  11 
1965-66 ' ( . 

Under  current  administrative  pro- 
ceduie  an  alien  for  whom  a  labor  certifi- 
cate is  required  must  file  an  application, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  form  ES-575A, 
stating  among  other  things,  the  alien's 
abilities  and  qualifications.  In  addition, 
the  prospective  U.S.  employer  must  fill 
out  and  file  with  the  local  State  employ- 
ment service  office  form  ES-757B  indi- 
cating the  nature  of  the  work  and  de- 
scribing the  efforts  made  to  find  qualified 
employees  within  the  area. 

For  certain  categories  of  v.orkers  the 
Secretary  has  determined: 

".  .  .  There  are  not  sufficient  workers  who 
are  able  .  .  .  and  available  for  employ- 
ment .  .  .  and  the  employment  of  aliens  In 
such  categories  .  .  .  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  workers 
in  the  United  States  similarly  employed." 
[29  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  60.2  (a)  (1)1 

In  effect,  it  is  presumed  that  there 
exists  a  nationwide  shortage  of  workers 
for  such  categories,  listed  on  schedule  A. 
Schedule  A.  however,  includes  only  aliens 
who  have  received  an  advance  degree 
comparable  to  a  Ph.  D.  or  masters  de- 
gree of  American  universities;  aliens 
holding  degrees  from  accredited  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  certain  pro- 
fessions specified  by  the  Secretary:  and 
aliens  who  perform  certain  religious 
functions.  Although  aliens  covered  by 
schedule  A  must  file  form  ES-575A,  his 
prospective  employer  need  not  file  form 
ES-575B  describing  prospective  employ- 
ment and  alleging  inability  to  find  quali- 
fied employees  within  the  United  States. 
A  dearth  of  such  employees  is  presumed. 

Schedule  B  lists  jobs  for  which  the 
Secretary  has  determined  that  no  certi- 
fication can  presently  be  made. 

Schedule  C  is  a  list  of  occupations 
which  have  been  found  to  be  In  short 
supply  generally — although  not  nation- 
wide as  in  schedule  A.  This  schedule  in- 
cludes not  only  certain  jobs  of  the  sixth 
preference  variety,  but  any  person  quali- 
fied as  a  professional  or  who  has  ex- 


ceptional ability  in  the  sciences  or  arts 
and  whose  occupation  is  not  listed  on 
schedule  A.  This  latter  group  is  eligible 
for  a  third  preference  visa. 

An  alien  applying  for  a  schedule  C  job 
need  file  only  form  ES-575A— 29  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  60.3(b).  I  un- 
derstand, however,  that  his  chances  of 
obtaining  a  certification  are  higher  if 
both  ES-575  A  and  B  are  filed. 

The  available  evidence  indicates  that 
the  shifting  of  the  burden  from  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  prospective  immigrant  has 
resulted  in  extreme  hardship  for  those 
faced  with  unfamiliar  customs  and  pro- 
cedures. The  hardship  is  compounded  for 
the  many  who  find  it  diflBcult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  handle  the  English  language 
with  the  facility  necessarj-  to  negotiate 
the  redtape  involved. 

Moreover,  except  for  the  select  few  jobs 
listed  on  schedule  A.  the  alien,  while  in 
his  own  country,  must  not  only  find  an 
existing  job  opening,  but  he  must  show 
via  his  prospective  employer  the  non- 
existence of  available  employees  already 
in  the  United  States  and  that  his  presence 
will  not  adversely  affect  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions.  Whether  the  average  em- 
ployer will  subject  himself  to  the  uncer- 
tainty and  redtape  involved  is  highly 
questionable. 

The  American  Immigration  and  Citi- 
zenship Conference  in  a  "Memorandum 
on  the  New  Immigration  Law  With  Par- 
ticular Reference  to  the  Labor  Certifica- 
tion Requirement,  February  23,  1967" 
stated: 

.  .  .  Thus,  the  law  now  places  the  burden 
of  proof  on  the  immigrant  who  Is  far  re- 
moved from  the  American  scene. 

They  have  to  submit  US.  Department  of 
Labor  Form  ES-575A  and  get  an  employer 
who  is  willing  to  employ  them  and  who  will 
fill  out  Form  ES-575B.  These  forms  are  In 
addition  to  the  regular  visa  petition  forms. 

This  procedure  presents  numerous  dif- 
ficulties and  delays  In  that  an  employer  has 
to  show  the  efforts  he  has  made  to  find  an 
American  worker  through  a  variety  of  ways, 
indicating  that  there  are  no  resident  work- 
ers available  .  .  .  the  employer  has  to  go 
through  the  long  drawn  out  process  of  filling 
out  Form  ES-575B  for  a  person  whom  he 
has  never  seen  and  who.  because  of  the  com- 
plications of  administrative  processes  tin- 
doubtedly  could  not  come  to  htm  for  months, 
during  which  period  any  number  of  new  con- 
ditions might  arise.  If  this  procedure  proved 
so  difficult  formerly  In  connection  with 
highly  specialized  professionals,  how  much 
more  cumbersome  and  even  open  to  mlstise 
win  It  be  for  the  average  Immigrant?  It  is 
questionable  how  m.^ny  employers  would  be 
willing  to  go  through  this  process.  (See 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  112,  pt.  9, 
p.  11543.) 

As  difficult  as  the  procedure  faced  by 
"qualified  immigrants  who  are  members 
of  the  professions"  may  be.  it  is  even 
more  difficult  for  sixth-preference  cate- 
gorj-  applicants. 

Earlier  this  year  I  presented  statistics 
indicating  that  the  new  law  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  decline  of  those  im- 
migrating to  the  United  States  from 
Ireland — Congressional  Record,  May  18, 
1967,  page  13166. 

That  study,  prepared  at  my  request  by 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Ireland,  stated  that 
among  the  several  reasons  for  a  decline 
in  Irish  immigration  to  the  United 
States — 


There  Is  no  doubt  that  section  212(a)  (14) 
of  the  Act  has  caused  a  decrease  In  Irish  Im- 
migration to  the  United  States.  As  many 
Irish  visa  applicants  are  unskilled  or  semi- 
skilled workers,  they  are  unable  to  qualify 
under  section  212(a)  (14i  as  amended. 

Although  statistics  for  fiscal  year  1967 
have  not  yet  been  made  available  by  the 
Visa  Office  of  the  Dejaartment  of  State, 
the  figures  for  fiscal  year  1966,  during 
which  the  law  became  effective — Decem- 
ber 1,  1965 — indicate  a  sharp  decrease  In 
visas  issued  to  Irish  immigrants. 

Compared  to  preceding  issues. 

Fiscal  year:  Visas  issued 

1962    5.354 

1963    6,237 

1964   6,328 

1965    5,378 

1966    3,071 

(Annual  Report  of  the  Visa  Office,  Bureau 
of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  p.  28,  1966.) 

This  same  report  at  page  42  shows  that 
between  July  1.  1965.  and  November  30, 
1965,  2.422  non-preference  immigrants 
and  selected  immigrants  of  special  skills 
from  Ireland  obtained  visas.  On  Decem- 
ber 1.  1965,  the  new  law  became  opera- 
tive. Between  that  date  and  July  30,  1966, 
only  385  visas  were  issued  to  Irish  immi- 
grants in  the  third,  sixth  and  nonprefer- 
ence categories — see  page  45.  Admittedly, 
part  of  the  discrepancy  m.ay  be  accounted 
for  by  the  attempt  of  many  to  obtain 
visas  before  the  new  law  became  effec- 
tive when  they  might  otherwise  have 
waited  until  later  in  the  fiscal  year:  but. 
as  indicated  by  the  U.S.  Embassy,  it  is 
only  a  partial  explanation. 

I  have  recently  received  from  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Ireland  a  letter  dated  Sep- 
tember 12.  1967.  signed  by  Ambassador 
Raymond  R.  Guest,  updating  to  Jime  30, 
1967.  the  date  on  visas  applied  for  and 
issued  to  Irish  immigrants,  I  include  It  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Emb.^ssy  of  the 
United  States  of  America, 
Dublin.  Ireland,  September  12,  1967. 
Hon   WiiLiAM  F.  Ryan. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Coinghessman  Ryan:  I  refer  to  your 
letter  of  August  8,  1967.  and  to  our  Interim 
reply  of  August  16,  1967,  In  regard  to  the  data 
which  you  requested  concerning  the  trend  of 
Irish  immigration. 

In  reply  to  your  specific  questions,  the 
statistics  for  the  period  April  1,  1967,  through 
June  30.  1967.  are  as  follows. 

1.  Question:  All  persons  who  have  made 
an  Inquln-  regarding  Immigration  from  Ire- 
land to  the  United  States. 

Answer : 

April 440 

May 445 

June 299 

Total 1. 184 

2.  Question:  All  persons  for  whom  a  peti- 
tion or  labor  certification  has  been  approved, 
or  who  have  established  their  exemption  from 
the  provisions  of  Section  212(a)  (14)  of  Im- 
migration Act  of  1965,  le.  applicants  for  im- 
migrant visas. 

Answer: 

April —  250 

May 248 

June 215 

Total 713 
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3.  Question;  The  number  of  Immigrant 
visas  Issued,  and  refused  to  Irish  applicants 
by  each  preference  category,  as  well  as  Im- 
mediate relatives  and  special  Immigrants. 

Answer:  See  Table  1  (enclosed) . 

4.  Question-  The  occupations  of  applicants 
to  whom  immigrant  visa*  were  Issued  under 
the  third,  the  sixth  and  the  nonpreference 
categories;  by  category. 

Answer:  See  Table  2  (enclosed). 

5    Question     The   number  of   preliminary 

visa  questionnaires  which  gave  occupations 

listed    m   Schedule   B   of   Title   29.   Part    60. 

Section  60.2(a»  (2),  Subtitle  A  of  the  Code  of 

Federal  RegAilatlons  (CFR) . 

Answer: 

April    3 

May    .- 4 

June nil 

Total  .-- -       7 

6.  Question;  The  number  of  applicants 
for  visas  giving  occupations  listed  on  Sched- 
ule C  of  Title  29,  Part  60.  Section  60.3ic). 
Subtitle  A  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
(CFRi  and  the  number  of  persons,  by  cate- 
gory, who  applied  under  Schedule  C  but 
were  t\imed  down. 

Answer:  Although  we  do  not  keep  sta- 
tistics on  those  applicants  who  qualify  for 
Schedule  C  certification,  It  Is  estimated  that 
approximately  25  applications  for  direct 
certification  under  Schedule  C  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Labor  during 
the  period  from  April  1967  through  June 
1967.  Of  these  applications  for  certification, 
approximately  2  or  3  were  not  certified.  When 
an  applicant  is  refused  certification  under 
Schedule  C.  he  Is  informed  that  an  employer 
in  the  United  States  should  apply  for  certifi- 
cation on  his  behalf.  The  majority  of  Sched- 
ule C  applicants  who  have  not  received  cer- 
tification are  primary  or  Montessorl  teachers 
who  do  not  have  university  degrees. 

Since  Schedule  C  certification  has  become 
effective,  we  have  observed  that  more  secre- 
taries and  other  skilled  workers  who  qualify 
under  Schedule  C  are  being  Issued  Immi- 
grant visas.  No  doubt  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Schedule  C,  many  of  these  applicants 
experienced  dlfBculty  In  finding  employers 
In  the  United  States  to  apply  for  certifica- 
tion on  their  behalf.  Other  than  this  factor 
and  the  normal  summer  Increase  in  immi- 
gration we  have  noted  no  new  trends  In  Irish 
Immigration  since  April  1967. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Raymond  R.  atrtsT, 
American  Ambassador. 

TABLE   ;   (QUESTION    NO    3) -IMMIGRANT  VISAS   ISSUED 
AND  REFUSED  AT  DUBLIN  TO  IRISH  APPLICANTS 


Classification 

Apr.  1  to  J 
Issued 

une  30,  1967 
Refused 

Prelerance  and  nonpreference: 

l$t 

U 

1 

9 

2 

1 

3d _ 

4tti 

5th 

6Hi        

91 

2 

351 

20 

Nonpreference 

36 

Total 

454 

6 

59 

Immediate  relatives: 

IR   1                      

3 

IR  2                         

lR-3       -       

IR-4             

4 

1R-5 

4 

2 

Total 

14 

5 

Special  Immitrants: 

SA  I                       .      .. 

SA-2 

SA-3 — - 

SB-1                — .,-    .  - 

18 

2 

1 

SD-l 

SO-2 

Total 

21 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  majority  of 
applicants,  who  are  shown  as  having  been 
refused  visas,  ultimately  overcame  the 
grounds  of  their  Ineligibility  and  were  Is- 
sued visas.  For  Instance,  an  applicant  who 
lacks  a  police  certificate  or  sufficient  evidence 
of  supfKDrt  would  be  refused  a  visa.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  required  documents.  If  satis- 
factory, the  applicant  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  visa. 

TABLE  2  (QUESTION  f^O.  4).-0CCUPAT10NS  OF  APPLI- 
CANTS ISSUED  IMMIGRANT  VISAS  FROM  APR.  1  TO  JUNE 
30.  1967,  TO  WHOM  SEC.  212(aX14)  IS  APPLICABLE 


Occupation 


3d  6th         Non- 

prel-       prel-       pref- 
erence   erence    erence 


Nurses 

Domeslics 

Priests 

Nuns  

Medical  doctors 

Teachers 

Secretaries 

Rese^rcn  worker  (scientific). 

Architect  and  university  lecturer... 

Economist   .  - .    - 

Research  chemist 

Engineer     - 

Mechanical  engineering 

Electrical  engineering 

Industrial  scientist 

Motor  mechanics 

Apprentice  mechanic 

Knitting  machinist , 

Porter.    ,--, 

Painter  and  decorator 

Tailor. .  .   _ 

Assistant  catering  supervisor 

Physical  therapist 

Shorthand  typist 

Typist     ....... 

Statistical  clerk    

Chemist  s  assistant 

Comptometer  operator 

Nurse's  aide .., 

Fashion  designer 

Professional  muslcisn 


Total. 


89 

95 
53 
27 
5 
7 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

309 


Based  on  the  study  for  the  period  end- 
ing March  31,  1967— letter  of  April  7, 
1967,  see  Congressional  Record.  May  18, 
1967.  page  13166 — and  the  more  recent 
study  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1967— letter  of  September  12,  1967— the 
total  number  of  third,  sixth,  and  non- 
preference  Immigrant  visas  issued,  for 
which  labor  certificates  were  a  prerequi- 
site, are  six,  five,  and  1,160  respectively 
for  the  period  between  December  1,  1965. 
and  June  30.  1967. 

Between  April  1,  1967,  and  June  30, 
1967.  no  third  preference  visas  and  only 
two  sixth-preference  visas  were  issued. 
Of  the  309  nonpreference  visas  issued,  the 
recipients  of  which  were  required  to  ob- 
tain a  section  212iaMl4)  labor  certifi- 
cate, at  least  174  of  the  applicants  quali- 
fied for  schedule  A  certification,  which 
means  that  they  did  not  have  the  burden 
of  proving  the  existence  of  a  job  and 
showing  that  no  adverse  effects  would  re- 
sult from  their  employment.  In  effect 
schedule  A  constitutes  a  blanket  certifi- 
cation for  the  categories  listed  thereon. 

Parenthetically,  the  September  12  let- 
ter states  that  an  additional  25  visa  re- 
cipients qualified  for  schedule  C  certifi- 
cation which  in  theory  precludes  them 
from  having  to  find  an  employer  willing 
to  fill  out  form  ES-575B.  et  cetera. 

Although  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
afforded  some  relief  by  increasing  the 
ntxmber  of  jobs  subject  to  blanket  cer- 
tification— those  listed  on  schedule  A — 
and  by  establishing  schedule  C — Janu- 
ary 25.  1967 — giving  certification  on  a 
local  rather  than  a  nationwide  basis  for 


some  sixth  preference  occupations  and 
all  third  preference  occupations  not  in- 
cluded on  schedule  A.  the  existing  pro- 
cedures do  nothing  to  relieve  the  burden 
imposed  on  those  not  included  on  any 
of  the  three  schedules. 

Applicants  for  jobs  listed  on  schedule 
A  know  they  can  obtain  certification,  Lf 
they  meet  other  requirements,  for  the 
Secretary-  has  found  that  a  shortage  ex- 
ists and  their  employment  would  not 
have  adverse  effects.  According  to  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  and  Security  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  a  schedule  A 
applicant  does  not  need  to  have  a  pro- 
spective employer  prior  to  receiving  his 
visa. 

The  same  is  applicable  for  jobs  sub- 
ject to  schedule  C  certification,  except 
such  applications  are.  imlike  schedule  A 
applications,  subject  to  a  review  of  local 
labor  conditions  prior  to  issuance  of  the 
certification.  Neither  schedule  A  nor 
schedule  C  applicants  are  required  to 
have  an  employer  file  form  ES-575B. 

Those  jobs  listed  on  schedule  B  are  not 
eligible  for  certification  since  the  Secre- 
tary has  found  either  that  a  shortage 
does  not  exist  or  that  local  workers  will 
be  adversely  affected. 

Those  applying  for  jobs  found  on  none 
of  these  schedules  must,  while  in  his 
home  country,  find  an  employer  in  the 
United  States,  show  that  a  shortage 
exists  and  that  his  employment  will  not 
result  in  adverse  effects,  and  persuade 
the  prospective  employer  to  fill  out  Form 
ES-575B — which  means  the  employer 
must  stipulate  that  he  cannot  find  avail- 
able employees  in  the  United  States — as 
well  as  wait  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time. 

Although  schedule  C  applicants  find 
themselves  in  a  somewhat  better  posi- 
tion, they  are  still  subject  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  a  review  of  local  labor  condi- 
tions. 

There  appears  no  valid  reason  preclud- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Labor  from  making 
blanket  determinations  for  all  categories 
of  employment  as  he  has  done  for  sched- 
ule A  and  B  jobs.  Certainly  the  Secretary 
is  in  a  much  better  position  than  the 
prospective  immigrant  to  ascertain  the 
prevailing  conditions  of  the  U.S.  labor 
market.  One  of  the  purposes  inherent  In 
the  1965  act  was  to  reduce  the  burden 
imposed  on  prospective  qualified  immi- 
grants by  often  unduly  complex  and 
cumbersome  procedures.  The  present  la- 
bor certification  process  is  inconsistent 
with  this  policy  and  results  in  unneces- 
sary' hardship  for  those  least  equipped 
to  cope  with  the  process. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  H.R. 
7775  to  rectify  this  situation  by  remov- 
ing the  inequity  imposed  by  section  212 
I  a)  1 14  > .  My  bill  amends  the  new  section 
by  substituting  for  it  the  section  212(a) 
<^14i  language  used  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  of  1965. 

If  approved  imder  my  bill  an  alien 
will  again  be  able  to  enter  the  United 
States  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
makes  a  specific  finding  that — 

(A)  there  are  available  In  the  United 
States  at  the  alien's  proposed  destination 
sufficient  workers  able,  willing,  and  qualified 
at  the  time  of  application  for  a  visa  and  for 
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admission  to  the  United  States,  to  p)erform 
such  skilled  or  unskilled  labor,  or  (B)  the 
employment  of  such  aliens  will  adversely 
affect  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
workers  in  the  United  States  similarly 
employed. 

In  providing  that  only  section  101(a) 
( 27 )  I A )  special  immigrants — with  cer- 
tain exceptions — and  nonpreference  im- 
migrants described  in  section  203 (a'  '8) 
are  subject  to  exclusion  under  section 
212ia)il4i  my  bill  is  more  consistent 
with  previous  law  in  this  respect  than  the 
current  provisions. 

My  bill  would,  moreover,  expand  the 
category  of  relatives  now  exempt  from 
section  212(aMl4)  by  including  "the 
brother,  sister,  son,  or  daughter  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence." This  change  is  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  the  1965  act  to  facilitate  the 
reuniting  of  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7775  seeks  to  cor- 
rect a  defect  that  most  of  us  did  not  an- 
ticipate in  1965 — a  defect,  the  inequitable 
results  of  which  are  becoming  more  ap- 
parent as  time  passes.  It  is  an  inequity 
which  particularly  affects  Irish  immigra- 
tion. I  know  that,  because  of  our  distin- 
guished Speaker  and  the  late  President 
Kennedy  as  weU  as  several  Members  of 
the  Congress  who  are  of  Irish  descent,  I 
need  not  dwell  on  the  magnificent  con- 
tribution of  the  Irish  to  our  Nation.  It 
is  not  to  America's  advantage  to  retain 
section  212ia)il4)   in  its  present  form. 

Time  passes;  young  people  grow  old; 
the  hope  of  those  desiring  to  immigrate 
to  the  United  States  fades;  their  ability 
to  contribute  to  our  culture  and  progress 
decreases.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  with 
all  speed  to  remedy  this  situation. 


INVESTIGATION  SHOULD  BE  DE- 
MANDED ON  PENTAGON  PUR- 
CHASING PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  Congress  should  launch  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  Pentagon's  purchas- 
ing program  in  the  light  of  admission 
that  half  the  Marine  Corps'  supply  heli- 
copters in  Vietnam  have  been  grotmded 
because  the  tails  were  falling  off,  accord- 
ing to  the  UPI  ticker  this  morning. 

This  is  a  shocking  indictment  of  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  McNamara, 
added  to  the  fact  that  food,  medical  sup- 
plies, and  ammimition  are  being  delayed 
at  the  war  front  because  of  deficient 
helicopters  bought  by  Pentagon  pur- 
chasers. 'We  have  a  condition  of  com- 
puterized chaos  in  the  Pentagon. 

The  failure  of  the  Pentagon  to  supply 
operable  equipment  is  a  stab  in  the  back 
of  the  boys  at  the  front.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse In  a  nation  with  the  technical  abili- 
ties of  the  United  States  to  send  equip- 
ment to  Vietnam  that  does  not  work. 
McNamara's  procurement  policies  have 
been  arbitrary  and  contemptuous  of 
military  advice.  Now  we  are  reaping  the 
sorry  result  of  one  man's  folly. 

More  and  more  reports  of  funny  deal- 
ings at  the  Pentagon  have  been  coming 
into  Congress.  Firms  with  low  bids  are 


brushed  aside.  It  is  time  Congress  looked 
into  the  claimed  savings  by  the  Defense 
Department  and  into  the  situation  that 
allows  a  deficient  plane  such  as  the  TFX 
to  become  the  Nation's  biggest  money 
loser  and  worst  performer  but  most 
highly  propagandized  by  the  Pentagon's 
paper  brigade. 

The  helicopter  incident  in  Vietnam  is 
only  the  latest  of  a  string  of  McNamara 
miscues,  which  included  delay  of  supplies, 
shortages  of  clothing,  bomb  shortages, 
and  the  jamming  of  the  M-16  rifle.  All  of 
these  errors  have  hampered  the  U.S.  war* 
effort.  It  is  simply  time  to  find  out  how 
the  war  eSort  is  being  run,  and  if  possi- 
ble to  halt  the  computerized  chaos  that 
is  indicated  by  news  reports  from  the 
battle  zone. 


JOB  CORPS  CENTER  VISITS  BY 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
Luianimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pri\'i- 
leged  last  Friday  to  be  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  a  rededication  ceremony  at  the 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Job  Corps  Center 
for  Women.  The  Xerox  Corp.  operates 
this  center,  and  on  that  day  officially 
submitted  their  contract  request  for  con- 
tinuance of  the  center  under  their  man- 
agement. 

The  ceremony  in  which  I  participated 
included  the  presentation  of  four  girls 
who  had  successfully  completed  their 
studies  at  the  center  during  the  past 
year.  Poised  and  confident,  these  four 
girls  explained  what  the  center  had  done 
for  them,  and  spoke  with  such  warmth 
and  sincerity  that  I  was  deeply  moved 
by  their  remarks. 

I  wish  that  all  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  would  have  the  same  opportunity 
to  visit  one  of  these  centers  because  I 
am  confident  that  if  they  did.  they  too 
would  find  this  program  truly  one  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  economic 
opportunity  program. 

Two  of  our  distinguished  colleagues 
have  made  such  visits  to  centers  in  their 
respective  districts,  and  experienced 
much  the  same  promise  and  excitement 
in  what  they  saw. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  all  of  the  House 
may  know  of  these  expressions  of  in- 
terest in  the  Job  Corps.  I  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  several  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Plain  Dealer  and 
the  Cleveland  Press  on  the  visit  to  the 
Cleveland  center  by  Congresswoman 
Frances  P.  Bolton,  and  also  the  entire 
text  of  remarks  presented  by  Congress- 
woman  Catherine  May  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Fort  Simcoe  Center  at  White 
Swan,  Wash. 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Sept.  8, 
1967] 

REPRESENTATrvE  BoLTON  TotjRS  FACiLrrT ;  CrrT 

Job   Corps    Center   Praised 

(By   Alma   Kaufman) 

Rep    Frances   P.    Bolton.   R-22,   had   high 

praise    for     the    Cleveland    Job    Corps    for 


Women  after  spending  yesterday  there  and 
said  Job  Corps  should  get  a  larger  share  of 
ctntipoverty  money. 

Th.s  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  days 
I  ever  had."  said  Mrs.  Bolton. 

"You  see  Hawaii  living  with  Texas  .  .  . 
Washington  with  Alabama;  you  get  the  sense 
that  this  Is  the  way  we're  building  America 
as  we  can't  build  It  any  other  way." 

The  Cleveland  congresswoman  advocated 
Job  Corps  tours  for  congressional  critics  of 
the  program. 

"I  know  that  what  I  needed  was  to  come 
here  and  spend  the  day,"  she  said.  'My  sense 
of  the  Job  Corps  is  very  different  from  what 
It  was  yesterday." 

Mrs.  Bolton  said  the  program  should  have 
enough  money  to  provide  Job  security  for 
cent-er  staffs  and  continuity  of  service.  At 
present  centers  are  funded  for  a  year  at  a 
Time  and  employees  cannot  be  hired  for  a 
longer  period.  The  people  of  Cleveland  should 
make  some  provision  for  continuity,  Mrs. 
Bolton  said. 

She  also  said  the  Cleveland  center  should 
be  moved  from  Ansel  Road  to  a  better  loca- 
tion, but  probably  not  Into  the  suburbs. 

"Young  people  should  be  within  walking 
distance  of  recreation,"  she  explained.  They 
tell  us  we're  all  going  to  be  urbanltes  very 
soon,   so   we   should    be   ready  " 

Mrs  Bolton  praised  the  center  director.  Dr. 
Zelma  George,  as  the  person  responsible  for 
Its  good  impression. 

".\  short  time  ago  this  was  a  disgraceful 
place." 

[From  the  Cleveland  Press.  Sept  8.  1967] 

Congresswoman  Bolton  Lauds  Girl's 

Center  Here 

Cong.  Frances  Bolton  iR-Cleveland  i  said  a 
tour  of  the  Women's  Job  Corps  Center  here 
has  won  her  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  pro- 
gram, regarded  as  the  most  costly  and  most 
criticized  of  national  anti-p>overty  efforts. 

The  center  at  1588  Ansel  Rd  has  an  en- 
rollment of  about  330  girls  and  has  cost  about 
$2,500,000  a  year  to  operate  In  addition  to 
about  »300.000  in  cash  allowances  for  the 
trainees.  This  amounts  to  about  $8000  a  year 
for  each  trainee. 

But  Cong.  Bolton  said  these  costs  are  Jus- 
tified by  the  success  of  the  center  and  urged 
that  more  money  be  provided  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

"This  Is  the  essence  of  what  Americans 
want  to  do  to  help  people."  she  said  of  the 
center  where  girls  from  poveriy  families  live 
while  they  receive  schooling  and  Job  training. 

Mrs.  Bolton  added  that  she  reels  Congress 
was  wrong  in  restricting  the  policy  by  which 
girls  and  youths  are  flown  to  and  from  cen- 
ters far  from  their  homes  for  this  training. 
The  center  here  has  girls  from  Hawaii.  Cali- 
fornia. Texas,  Alabama,  New  York  and  other 
states. 

Having  trainees  from  all  parts  of  the  na- 
tion living  together  is  a  way  of  helping  to 
build  America,  she  said. 

Dr.  Zelma  George,  the  center  director  who 
was  highly  praised  by  Cong.  Bolton,  con- 
tended that  there  Is  less  temptation  for 
trainees  to  drop  out  of  the  prc^am  when 
they  are  remote  from  their  homes. 

An  aide  said  that  more  than  lb%  of  the 
center's  graduates  are  being  placed  In  Jobs. 

Remarks  by  Representattve  Catherink  May 
AT  THE  Fost  Simcoe  Job  Corps  Conserva- 
tion Center  Dedication  Ceremonies, 
Whtte  Swan,  Wash..  Sattjrdat  Mat  27, 
1967 

As  a  proud  citizen  of  Yakima  County.  I  am 
honored  to  take  part  today  In  this  dedication 
of  the  Fort  Simcoe  Job  Corps  Conservation 
Cent-er  I  am  honored  because  what  we  pay 
tribute  to  Is  the  continuation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ideal — the  right  of  every  American  to 
help  himself  to  a  better  life,  a  life  of  pi>omlse 
for  himself,  his  community,  and  for  the 
world  in  which  we  live. 
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This  Ideal  Is  the  continuing  theme  of 
American  history.  It  waa  the  Ideal  that  In- 
spired the  founding  fathers  and  those  who 
followed  in  their  footsteps  In  the  building 
of  our  nation. 

In  this  regard,  It  occurs  to  me  that  It  Is  a 
rather  fitting  coincidence  that  this  ceremony 
takes  place  on  the  Memorial  Day  weekend. 
Throughout  our  nation  people  gather  on  this 
weekend  to  remember,  honor,  respect  and 
pay  deserving  tribute  to  the  brave  fighting 
men  of  many  wars  who  have  made  the  su- 
preme sacrlflce.  But,  I  wonder  If  It  wouldn't 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  Memorial  Day 
Is  a  time  that  we  give  thanks  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  Americans,  free  to  serve  our 
God  and  free  to  serve  our  country.  Ours 
might  better  be  words  of  gratitude  for  this 
nation,  that  they  fought  to  develop  and 
preserve 

This  Memorial  Day  still  finds  our  country 
engaged  In  another  great  struggle  and  on 
the  brink  of  another  International  crisis  be- 
cause there  are  still  those  abroad  In  this 
world  who  would  destroy  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  prevent  others  from  developing 
the  blessings  of  liberty.  The  long  list  of  those 
who  He  In  a  corner  of  some  foreign  field 
grows  dally,  as  a  grim  reminder  that  the 
cause  for  which  the  sacrifices  were  made 
hasn  t  yet  been  accomplished.  They  gave,  and 
are  stlU  gUlng,  their  all  in  the  defense  of 
Ireedom.  Now,  we  must,  as  their  living  heirs, 
pay  our  debt  of  gratitude  by  convincing  the 
world  that  we  were  worth  the  price. 

Throughout  the  United  States  today,  we 
are  troubled  by  poverty,  racial  hatred  and 
Ignorance.  We  hear  a  lot  about  the  hot  war 
in  Vietnam  and  the  cold  war  throughout 
the  world.  We  hear  of  the  actions  and  reac- 
tions of  these  problems  on  the  part  of  big 
governments,  big  ori?«nlzatlonR  and  mass 
movemenU.  But  in  an  age  of  big  govern- 
ment and  mass  movements,  what  we  don't 
hear  enough  about  Is  the  vital  role  which  we 
a3  individuals  must  play  In  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  a  troubled  world  In  terms 
of  our  American  Ideal 

That  Is  the  challenge  of  your  generation, 
and  in  a  large  sense.  It  Is  really  the  same 
challenge  which  has  faced  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  Americans  from  the  time  when 
our  nation  was  founded  to  the  pioneer  era, 
to  the  present  20th  Century.  It  Is  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Job  Corps — and  that  Is  why 
your  role,  aa  Individual  members  of  the 
job  Corps,  Is  very  special. 

In  an  age  when  some  arg\ie  that  Individual 
responsibility  and  Individual  opportunity  are 
on  the  wav  out.  you  are  reasserting  and  by 
your  efforts  replenishing  the  American  pio- 
neer spirit 

So  one  made  vou  come  to  the  Job  Corps: 
No  one  drafted 'you  or  told  you  that  you 
either  Join  or  go  to  prison.  You  came  here 
on  your  own  will  power:  You  came  to  make 
yourselves  better  men.  better  Americans. 
You  came  to  do  a  very  special  job — a  Job  of 
personal  self  Improvement.  This  is  what  we 
salute  today— your  effort  to  keep  the  Ameri- 
can Ideal  alive  and  healthy. 

We  also  salute  the  Job  Corps.  We  salute 
the  Job  Corps  because  It  has  afforded  each 
one  of  you  and  those  who  will  follow  you 
at  Fort  Slmcoe.  the  opportunity  to  help 
yourselves.  Presently,  there  are  202  of  you 
here  at  Port  Slmcoe.  You  are  Just  a  small 
part  of  the  total  number  being  given  this 
chance  by  Job  Corps.  Nationally.  Job  Corps 
serves  more  than  35.000  young  men  and 
women  at  this  time.  But  each  one  of  you 
are  being  given  the  same  chance.  Here  at 
Fort  Slmcoe.  your  work  includes  training  in 
heavv  equipment  operation  and  repair,  train- 
ing in  forestry  and  farming,  even  training 
In  cooking  and  banking. 

In  another  part  of  our  Congressional  Dis- 
trict we  have  the  Columbia  Basin  Job  Corps 
Conservation  camp  at  Moses  Lake  on  the 
site  of  the  former  Larson  Air  Force  Base. 
Since  its  acUvltoUon  dat«,  November  1,  1965. 


and  up  to  April  30.  1967.  562  Corpsmen  have 
received  some  degree  of  training  in  various 
types  of  skills  and  services  Right  now  there 
are  183  boys  at  the  Camp  Just  this  month 
a  Job  Corps  contingent  of  young  women  waa 
established  at  Moses  Lake,  too.  and  thU  new 
center  for  Job  Corps  women  Is  being  geared 
to  our  area  needa  of  the  Northwest,  offering 
courses  In  clerical  and  mechanical  types  of 
work,  aa  well  as  basic  educational  training 
and  special  training  courses  like  those  of 
nurse's  aides. 

Everywhere  the  Job  Corps  training  is  dif- 
ferent, but  everywhere  the  opportunity  is 
being  given,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say.  being 
taken. 

Though  young  in  years,  the  Job  Corps  has 
a  commendable  record.  It  has  had  Its  prob- 
lems, certainly — and  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  solve  these  problems,  toward  the 
end  that  the  Job  Corps  can  accomplish  its 
Important  mission.  But  despite  these  prob- 
lems, the  achievements  of  the  Job  Corps  have 
been  Impressive.  To  date,  more  than  70.000 
young  men  arul  women  have  been  In  the 
Job  Corps.  Of  the  70.000,  more  than  70  per- 
cent have  left  to  return  to  a  much  fuller, 
more  meaningful  life,  as  assets  to  their  com- 
munities. Most  have  gone  on  to  Jobs  where 
the  future  e.ttends  beyond  the  next  pay 
check;  14  percent  have  returned  to  high 
schools,  the  same  schools  where  they  were 
previously  listed  aa  "dropouts."  Another  ten 
percent  have  gone  on  to  the  Armed  Services, 
to  serve  their  country.  And  some  of  these 
young  men  like  Bernle  Gonzalez  of  the  King- 
man Job  Corps  Center,  have  made  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  for  their  country  In  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Thus,  the  Job  Corps  has  given  young  men 
and  women  an  opportunity  and  a  challenge 
to  help  realize  the  American  ideal. 

Here  at  Port  Slmcoe  It  is  still  a  bit  early 
for  us  to  recount  stories  about  the  graduates. 
We  do  know  that  66  Port  Simcoe  Corpsmen 
have  either  returned  to  school.  Joined  the 
service  or  found  permanent  Jobs.  And  I  am 
certain,  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
here,  that  Port  Simcoe  Job  Corps  Conserva- 
Uon  Center  alumni  will  head  the  list  of  Job 
Corpsmen  who  are  contributing  to  their 
community  and  their  country.  Let  me  say, 
too,  that  in  the  brief  time  you  have  been 
here  In  the  Yakima  Valley,  you  have  won  the 
hearts  of  many  of  us  by  your  hard  work  and 
helpful  hands. 

You  and  the  staff  at  Port  Simcoe  have 
shown  us  that  the  American  system  and  the 
American  ideal  is  one  which  makes  our 
country,  more  than  any  other,  a  land  of  op- 
portunity for  young  men  and  women.  Your 
efforts  have  given  us  all  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  Job  Corps  mission.  In  effect,  you 
have  made  Yakima  Valley  partners  In  your 
individual  efforts  to  keep  the  American  ideal 
alive. 

And  although  your  work  has  primarily 
been  reetrlcted  to  the  boundaries  of  the  res- 
ervation, your  extra  currlcular  duties  have 
not  gone  unnoticed.  The  construction  of  the 
Sunnyslde  Day  Care  Center,  as  well  as  the 
renovation  of  the  swimming  facilities  at 
Wapato,  have  made  terrific  contributions  to 
the  well  being  of  the  Yakima  Valley,  When 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Goldendale 
asked  for  help  in  the  general  clean  up  work 
necessary  for  another  good  winter  of  skiing 
at  the  Satus  Pass  Ski  Lodge.  It  was  you  young 
citizens  of  Port  Slmcoe  who  Jumped  in  and 
made  things  shJp-shape.  In  hundreds  of 
ways,  you  of  the  Fort  Slmcoe  Center  have 
helped  forge  the  partnership  that  binds  us. 
This  very  same  spirit  of  community  In- 
volvement that  the  Job  Corps  has  demon- 
strated here  will.  I  know,  go  with  you  when 
you  leave  Fort  Slmcoe.  Whether  you  stay  In 
the  great  State  of  Washington  or  whether 
you  return  to  your  homes  across  the  coun- 
try, I  know  your  communities  will  benefit 
as  we  have  been  benefited  here. 

The  community  Involvement  that  you  Fort 


Simcoe  Job  Corpsmen  have  demonstrated  to 
us,  has  also  been  demonstrated  to  communi- 
ties throughout  the  country.  In  Clinton, 
Iowa.  Job  Corps  girls  have  been  filling  sand 
bags  to  hold  back  the  flooding  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  River:  the  Corpsmen  of  Custer 
Job  Corps  Center  in  Michigan  have  been 
working  as  volunteer  therapy  aids  at  the 
State  Home — over  2.500  man-hours  of  free 
time  donated  so  far.  Everywhere  there  is  a 
Job  Corps  Center,  there  are  Job  Corpsmen 
and  women  rendering  services  to  the  com- 
munity. 

As  gratifying  as  this  community  Involve- 
ment is.  It  only  tells  a  part  of  the  story  of 
the  Job  Corps.  The  deeper  success  of  the  Job 
Corps  will  be  apparent  when  you  Job  Corps 
graduates  are  raising  your  own  families,  for 
then  will  you  be  really  able  to  share  what  the 
Job  Corps  is  giving  you  every  day  that  you 
work  and  take  advantage  of  what  is  offered 
you  here.  The  basic  education  courses,  which 
may  sometimes  seem  so  boring  and  difficult, 
are  equipping  you  to  get  more  out  of  life — 
and  thereby  enabling  you  to  share  more  fvilly 
in  the  riches  It  offers.  Here  at  Port  Slmcoe. 
lOur  of  your  fellow  Corpsmen  are  presently 
taking  courses  at  the  White  Swan  High 
School:  they  are  taking  advantage  of  their 
opportunity  to  learn  and  grow.  All  of  you 
have  the  same  opportunities  In  the  classes 
conducted  dally  right  here  ai  the  Center.  And 
even  outside  the  classroom,  whether  It  be 
planting  trees  in  the  forests  or  welding  in  the 
welding  shop,  you  are  being  given  the  chance 
to  gain  skills  that  will  make  you  more  em- 
ployable and  better  able  to  contribute. 

The  residents  of  Yakima  Valley  recognize 
what  is  going  on  at  Fort  Simcoe.  We  are 
happy  to  share  in  the  work  of  the  Job  Corps. 
It  is  a  partnership  that  will  benefit  us  all 
In  the  years  to  come.  Even  now,  we  have 
fourteen  of  you  young  men  working  in 
Yakima  as  "on-the-job  trainees."  The 
partnership  that  you  have  helped  to  develop 
between  the  Fort  Simcoe  Job  Corps  center 
and  the  citizens  of  Yakima  Valley  was  never 
better  demonstrated  than  last  Christmas, 
when  the  sixty  or  so  Corpsmen  who  were 
unable  to  go  home  for  Christmas  had  their 
Christmas  dinner  with  families  in  the  area. 
I  know  that  these  families  enjoyed  your  visit 
Just  as  much  as  their  Christmas  dinners  en- 
riched your  "Christmas  away  from  home." 

In  many,  many  ways,  this  Fort  Slmcoe- 
Yf;kima  County  partnership  has  grown  and. 
I  am  sure,  will  continue  to  grow.  By  your 
hard  work,  you  are  showing  us  all  that  the 
American  ideal  Is  still  alive  in  1967. 

And  as  a  citizen  and  a  Member  of  Congress. 
I  .im  encouraged  because  I  can  see  what  the 
Job  Corps  and  its  Corpsmen  are  doing  to  help 
meet  the  challenge  facing  our  country.  Not 
only  will  you  profit  by  gaining  the  skills  and 
knowledge  that  the  Job  Corps  offers  you.  but 
you  will  be  able  to  share  them  with  those 
less  fortunate  in  your  own  communities — 
and  through  this  sharing,  your  communities 
will  grow  stronger  and  happier. 

I  also  said  I  was  proud — Just  as  I  am  proud 
of  you  as  new  and  contributing  members  of 
our  commiinity.  I  am  also  very  proud  of  my 
own  neighbors  in  Yakima  County.  They  have 
understood  what  the  Job  Corps  is  all  about. 
and  realized  that  the  success  of  every  Job 
Corps  Center  Is  dependent  on  the  help  and 
cooperation  of  the  community  In  which  It  Is 
located. 

The  partnership  that  I  spoke  of  earlier  is 
a  very  real  one.  and  I  am  certain  that  each 
of  us'will  continue  to  help  in  every  way. 

Before  I  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close  I 
would  like  to  make  one  personal  observation 
to  you  young  men.  I  visited  your  Corps  Cen- 
ter for  the  first  time  last  winter.  As  I  drove  in 
here  passed  the  Port  buildings  that  have 
been  so  beautifully  restored,  and  on  up  the 
road  surrounded  by  the  rolling  hlUs  on  up 
to  the  mountains,  a  thought  struck  me.  While 
I  have  been  familiar  with  this  area  and  loved 
it  since  I  was  a  little  girl,  1  rather  Imagine 
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that  you  young  men,  aa  you  first  drove  in 
here  coming  from  homes  thousands  of  miles 
away — I  rather  imagine  a  lot  of  you  must 
have  said  to  yourselves,  "My  gosh,  they've 
brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  world!"  And. 
then  I  thought,  I  bet  that's  just  exactly  how 
the  many  young  men  in  the  Army,  who  came 
clear  across  the  nation  for  the  founding  of 
that  Port  well  over  100  years  ago,  must  have 
felt.  too.  At  that  time,  a  lot  of  those  young 
men  were  sick  physically  from  lack  of  proper 
diet  on  the  long  trek — and  I  am  sure  they 
were  homesick,  too.  But,  you  fellows  have  an 
even  more  important  bond  with  them — you 
came  here  to  do  a  Job  for  yovir  country  and 
you  are  pioneers.  And  pioneers  always  have 
in  common  the  same  virtues — Individual 
responsibility — Individual  resourcefulness — 
and  Individual  courage.  The  Job  of  the  pio- 
neer corpsmen  In  those  days  on  all  fronts 
was  to  help  create  new  communities  and  a 
new  society.  Your  Job  Corpsmen  pioneers 
of  today,  by  your  Individual  responsibility, 
individual  resourcefulness  and  Individual 
courage  will  leave  our  Valley  one  day  to  re- 
turn home — or  perhaps  elsewhere — to  help 
build  better  communities  and  a  better  so- 
ciety for  yourselves  and  your  neighbors. 

For  the  true  test  of  the  success  of  the  Job 
Corps  lies  in  the  future  when  we  might  hope 
that  communities  throughout  America  will 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the  training  and 
skills  which  you  gained  here  in  our  Valley. 

We  have  much  to  be  proud  of  as  we  dedi- 
cate the  Fort  Simcoe  Job  Corps  Conserva- 
tion Center  today.  For  we  are.  In  reality,  re- 
dedicating  ourselves  to  the  American  Ideal. 


WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  CUTTING 
NONESSENTIAL  SPENDING  ? 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tion of  this  House  yesterday  in  recom- 
mitting the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  was  unfortunate  and  irresponsible 
in  and  of  itself.  The  way  to  cut  Govern- 
ment spending  is  not  to  bring  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Government  to  a  halt. 

Furthermore,  the  implications  of  the 
motion  were  to  place  the  responsibility 
for  making  reductions  in  Federal  spend- 
ing on  the  President,  rather  than  Con- 
gress. This  is  an  unfortunate  implication. 
The  constitutional  responsibility  for  de- 
termining authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions is  with  Congress.  It  should  remain 
with  Congress. 

In  past  months,  we  have  heard  a  good 
deal  of  talk  about  usurpation  of  con- 
gressional prerogatives  by  the  White 
House.  If  anything  could  dramatically 
illustrate  the  adage  that  "talk  is  cheap." 
the  vote  in  this  House  yesterday  did.  This 
body  said,  in  effect.  "We  have  neither  the 
inclination  nor  the  ability  to  decide 
where  reductions  in  spending  should  be 
made.  You  do  it,  Mr.  President." 

Congress  has  consistently  refused  to 
grant  the  President  the  power  to  exercise 
an  item  veto,  and  with  good  reason.  Yet. 
that  is  precisely  what  this  House  was 
voting  to  do. 

I  have  been  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
advocates  for  cutting  nonessential  Fed- 
eral spending.  So  far  this  year,  I  have 
voted  to  cut  more  than  $11  billion  from 


the  budget,  particularly  in  the  public 
works,  space,  farm,  and  other  special  in- 
terest subsidies,  and  SST  programs.  I 
stroiigly  believe  this  should  be  done. 

As  a  result  of  my  urgings  and  the  ex- 
pression of  others  who  feel  as  I  do.  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  yesterday  made  a 
firm  commitment  to  review  all  appro- 
priations already  made  and  reconomend 
recisions  in  the  order  of  magnitude  rec- 
ommended by  the  opposition.  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  for  his  statement 
and  feel  this  is  the  appropriate  way  for 
the  needed  cuts  t.o  be  made — by  Con- 
gress, not  the  Executive. 

The  question  before  us,  then,  was  not 
whether  the  cuts  should  be  made  but 
how  they  should  be  made.  To  make  them 
by  recommitting  the  continuing  author- 
ization bill  and  handing  over  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive our  constitutional  fiscal  respon- 
sibilities would  have  been  irresponsible. 
To  make  the  needed  cuts  through  con- 
gressional action  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution  is  the  way  I  support  and 
the  way  it  should  be  done. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
cut  we  must. 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  AVIATION  SAFETY 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  OttincerI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  opened  hearings  on 
aviation  safety  on  July  24.  I  charged  the 
head  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion with  having  been  derelict  in  his 
duty  to  aggressively  pursue  a  meaning- 
ful air  safety  program.  I  said  at  that 
time  that  we  had  reached  a  point  of 
crisis  in  aviation  safety.  I  have  seen 
nothing  in  the  past  3  months  to  change 
my  mind. 

Aviation  safety  has  been  very  much  in 
the  public  eye  since  that  initial  hear- 
ing. The  deliberate  leak  of  a  story  about 
FAAs  request  for  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion for  personnel  and  equipment  was  a 
front-page  storj'.  as  was  the  President's 
response  that  FAA  had  to  make  do  with 
what  it  has  and  his  order  that  the  Sec- 
tary of  Transportation  prepare  a  long- 
range  plan  for  airport  improvement.  This 
little  charade,  the  scenario  for  which  was 
probably  written  several  weeks  earlier, 
should  fool  no  one.  Even  the  announced 
$7  million  allocation  for  hiring  and 
training  air  traffic  controllers  was  only 
a  shift  of  funds  from  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. Any  implication  of  new  Federal 
commitment  to  air  safety  is  purely  il- 
lusory. 

FAA's  "l?ak"  did  nothing  more  than 
temporarily  shift  the  burden  to  the  White 
House.  The  President  promptly  shifted 
it  back,  while  giving  the  appearance  of 
taking  some  positive  steps.  In  my  new. 
the  subject  of  air  safety  has  been  studied 
to  death.  It  is  time  for  action. 

The   sheer   growth   of   aviation,   both 


commercial  and  private,  creates  a  seri- 
ous safety  problem,  and  it  .-^eems  obvi- 
ous that  advances  in  safety  have  not  kept 
pace  either  with  aviation  technology  or 
growth.  Li  the  last  5  years  alone,  traffic 
has  doubled  at  the  234  airports  at  which 
the  FAA  has  control  towers.  It  will  triple 
between  now  and  1977,  when  FAA  con- 
trollers will  have  to  handle  140  million 
takeoffs  and  landings. 

A  look  at  the  impact  of  general  avia- 
tion on  existing  airport  facilities  gives 
some  idea  of  what  the  situation  will  be 
like  10  years  from  now.  At  23  metropoli- 
tan "hub"  airports,  general  aviation  ac- 
counts for  36  percent  of  all  operations. 
The  percentage  varies  from  over  70  per- 
cent at  Denver,  65  percent  at  Houston, 
57  percent  at  Kansas  City,  and  43  per- 
cent at  LaGuardia  in  New  York,  down  to 
12.8  percent  at  O'Hare  in  Chicago  and 
8.2  percent  at  Kennedy  in  New  York. 

These  are  just  averages,  of  course  The 
situation  during  peak  hours  is  far  worse. 
At  LaGuardia.  for  example,  general  avia- 
tion accounted  for  62  percent  of  the  air- 
field capacity  during  a  typical  peak  hour, 
from  5  to  6  p.m.  on  a  Friday.  During  that 
hour,  2.950  passengers  took  off  and  land- 
ed; only  7  percent  of  them  were  carried 
by  general  aviation.  It  is  well  established 
that  general  aviation  accounts  for  most 
of  the  planes  in  use  but  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  passengers.  In  my  view, 
the  congestion  created  by  these  smaller 
planes  is  in  and  of  itself  a  distinct  hazard. 

General  aviation  also  accounts  for 
some  pretty  horrifying  accident  statis- 
tics. According  to  FAA.  80  percent  of  all 
general  anation  accidents  are  due  to  a 
lack  of  proficiency  or  a  lack  of  proce- 
dural knowledge  on  the  pilot's  part.  A 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
study  found  that  3.147  general  aviation 
accidents  in  1964 — 84  percent  of  the 
year's  total — in\olvcd  pilot  error  as  a 
causal  element.  The  FAA  also  states  that 
30  percent  of  all  general  aviation  acci- 
dents resulted  from  the  pilot  losing  con- 
trol of  his  plane  in  instrument  weather. 
I  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
FAA  to  see  that  as  many  pilots  as  pos- 
sible attain  and  maintain  instrument 
proficiency  and  to  establish  this  as  a 
minimum  standard  for  pilots  flying  in 
and  out  of  congested  areas. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
believe  general  aviation  is  the  sole  threat 
to  air  safety,  nor  the  only  cause  of  air- 
port and  ainvay  congestion.  The  com- 
mercial airlines  could  contribute  to 
safety  and  ease  congestion  by  a  more 
even  distribution  of  their  operations.  No 
safety  program  should  be  directed  only 
at  small,  private  planes.  I  agree  with 
John  Adams  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  when  he  said: 

The  entire  airline  industry  must  find  a 
way  to  coexist  with  general  aviation,  with 
each  industry  having  equal  access  to  the 
city  and  sky  above  them  but  with  a  means 
developed  to  unshuffie  the  cards  somewhat  so 
that  both  may  fly.  both  may  land  and  both 
m.iy  park  without  the  time  and  money  cost 
which  now  seems  too  much  on  the  Increase. 

About  140.000  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  exposed  to  death  in  midair  col- 
lisions over  the  United  States  every  year. 
In  just  10  short  years,  when  the  num- 
ber of  takeoffs  and  landings  will  have 
tripled  to  over   140  million   at   airports 
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with  PAA  control  towers,  over  400,000 
persons  will  risk  death  in  the  air.  FAA 
must  close  the  safety  gap  between  its  ac- 
tivities and  aviation  growth.  There  are 
some  steps  It  could  take  now  with  little 
or  no  cost. 

First  among  these  procedural  changes 
is  the  exercise  of  FAA  authority  to  re- 
strict the  operations  of  inadequately 
equipped  planes  and  inadequately  trained 
or  experienced  pilots  in  the  vicinity  of 
congested  airports,  especially  during  peak 
hours.  During  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee's hearings  in  July,  FAA  Administra- 
tor McKee  flatly  stated  that  he  could 
not  take  such  a  step  in  the  absence  of  an 
overriding  safety  problem.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  FAA  refuses  to  acknowledge  that 
the  type  of  CDngestion  experienced  at  air- 
ports such  as  LaGuardia.  Kennedy,  and 
O'Hare  at  peak  hours  is  dangerous  per  se. 

LEGISLATION     AUTHORIZING    SEPARATION     OF 
AIRCR.AfT 

I  am  introducmg  legislation  today  that 
clearly  grants  FAA  this  authority.  My 
bill  amends  that  section  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  that  deals  with  air 
traffic  rules  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
that  reads  as  follows: 

In  order  to  further  promote  safety  In  air 
commerce,  air  traffic  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  under  this  subsection  may  include 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations  designed  to 
relieve  congestion  at  airports  having  a  high 
density  of  air  trafflc  Such  rules  and  regula- 
tions may  desiijnaie  the  type  and  size  of  air- 
craft eligible  to  use  an  airport  having  a  high 
density  of  air  traffic  during  peak  periods  of 
air  traffic  congestion,  and  establish  other  rea- 
sonable criteria  to  alleviate  air  traffic  con- 
gestion at  such  airports. 

My  purpose  in  authoring  this  legisla- 
tion is  simple:  to  see  that  air  safety 
standards  are  set  for  each  airport  in 
terms  of  facilities,  equipment,  personnel 
and  the  qualifications  and  capabilities  of 
the  pilots  and  aircraft  which  use  those 
airports.  If  the  FAA  determines  that  con- 
ditions at  a  certain  airport  are  such  that 
It  would  create  a  safety  hazard  for  an 
inadequately  equipped  plane  or  one 
piloted  by  someone  without  an  instru- 
ment flight  rating  to  use  that  airport. 
or  even  to  enter  the  traffic  area  around 
It.  then  FAA  should  be  able  to  prohibit 
that  plane  and  or  that  pilot  from  using 
that  airport  or  flying  over  it. 

I  have  purposely  drafted  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  most  flexible,  general  terms 
in  the  belief  that  FAA  must  have  dis- 
cretion to  set  different  standards  for  dif- 
ferent airports.  But  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  while  this  new  authority  is  broad 
and  discretionary,  it  must  be  exercised. 

There  are  a  nimiber  of  measures  I 
would  like  to  see  FAA  seriously  consider, 
both  under  its  existing  legislative  au- 
thority and  under  the  new  authority  my 
bill  would  grant.  Their  cost  would  be 
minimal: 

First,  minimum  plane  and  pilot  stand- 
ards: FAA  should  establish  stringent, 
standards  for  all  aircraft  equipment  and 
for  pilot  proficiency  where  congested  air- 
space and  facilities  are  to  be  used. 

Second,  definitions  of  airspace  and 
facilities:  FAA  should  clearly  define  air- 
space and  airports  in  terms  of  congestion 
so  that  standards  for  such  airspace  and 
facilities  may  be  established. 

Third,  flight  plans:  All  pilots  should 


be  required  to  file  a  simple  flight  plan, 
indicating  the  type  of  aircraft  they  are 
flying  and  the  equipment  it  carries,  the 
pilot's  rating,  intended  route,  destina- 
tion, and  altitude.  Pilots  should  be  re- 
quired to  adhere  to  that  plan  in  con- 
gested areas  unless  air  traffic  control  ap- 
proves in-flight  modiflcations.  This  pro- 
cedure will  not  only  do  away  with  the 
popup  phenomenon  in  which  a  control- 
ler Is  suddenly  confronted  with  one  or 
more  small  planes  of  which  he  had  no 
prior  knowledge,  but  will  also  enable 
controllers  to  reroute  small  planes  if 
their  chosen  route  or  terminal  facility  is 
too  congested  to  handle  them  safely. 

Fourth,  equipment  standards:  Before 
permitting  an  aircraft  to  use  a  given  air- 
port, FAA  should  require  that  the  air- 
craft carry  equipment  necessary  for  full 
cooperation  with  the  airport's  control 
system. 

Fifth,  expanded  control  area:  FAA 
should  expand  its  area  of  control  so  that 
no  aircraft  can  enter  an  airport  traffic 
area  at  any  altitude  without  coming  un- 
der the  specific  direction  of  that  air- 
porfs  controller. 

Sixth,  pilot  recertification:  FAA  should 
require  general  aviation  pilots  to  be  re- 
certified on  a  regular  basis,  perhaps  an- 
nually. 

Seventh,  near-miss  reporting:  FAA 
should  encourage  the  Flight  Safety  Re- 
search Foundation  to  reinstitute  its 
near-miss  reporting  program  on  a  sta- 
tistical basis.  Between  400  and  600  near 
misses  are  reported  to  FAA  each  year, 
but  reliable  estimates  of  the  actual  num- 
ber run  a.s  much  as  300  percent  higher. 
Accurate  data  is  essential  for  an  effec- 
tive safety  program. 

Eighth,  air  taxi  standards.  FAA  should 
set  aircraft,  equipment,  and  pilot  pro- 
ficiency standards  for  air  taxis,  a  rap- 
idly growing  segment  of  general  aviation 
and  a  major  contributor  to  congestion 
at  "hub  "  airpwrts. 

EQUIPMENT      AND      FACIHTIES      PROPOSALS 

FAA  should  also  install  or  initiate  or 
accelerate  the  testing  of  a  number  of  de- 
vices which,  added  to  an  airport  or  air- 
craft, could  greatly  Increase  the  safety 
of  air  travel.  Some  of  these  innovations 
are  already  in  use  by  the  military: 

Rrst,  three-dimensional  radar:  The 
Navy  has  been  using  three-dimensional 
radar  in  Vietnam  for  nearly  2  years,  but 
FAA  apparently  has  not  even  sought 
operational  data  on  this  equipment.  The 
NavTS  unit,  manufactured  by  ITT- 
Gilfillian  of  Los  Angeles,  costs  $1.5  mil- 
lion each.  'While  this  equipment  may  not 
be  feasible  for  domestic  use,  the  prin- 
ciple of  three-dimensional  radar  should 
be  explored  as  a  possible  alternative  to 
the  alpha-numeric  system. 

Second,  runway  barriers:  These  could 
promote  safety,  especially  at  airports 
where  there  are  bodies  of  water  at  the 
end  of  runways,  by  effectively  checking 
an  aircraft's  speed  without  destroying  it. 

Third,  fuel  tank  protection:  FAA 
should  delay  no  further  in  establishing 
the  feasibility  of  polyurethane  foam  for 
use  in  domestic  aircraft.  The  foam  has 
been  used  in  Air  Force  planes  for  9 
months  in  'Vietnam  and  virtually  elimi- 
nates fuel  tank  fires  and  explosions. 

Fourth,  jet  drag  chutes:  Drag  chutes. 


such  as  those  used  on  military  jets, 
should  be  considered  for  use  on  domestic 
jetliners  as  added  insurance  in  the  event 
of  brake  failure. 

Fifth,  downed  plane  locator:  FAA 
should  develop  an  automatic  signaling 
device  which  would  be  activated  immedi- 
ately upon  the  crash  of  an  airplane  and 
which  would  enable  searchers  to  pinpoint 
its  location  quickly.  Lives  are  lost  un- 
necessarily in  crashes  in  remote  areas  or 
on  water  because  of  difficulty  in  locating 
the  crash  site. 

Sixth,  airborne  recorder:  FAA  should 
accelerate  the  testing  of  an  airborne  re- 
cording system  such  as  the  one  being 
tested  by  American  Airlines  to  keep  a 
constant  check  on  pilot  and  aircraft  per- 
formance. More  accurate  near-miss  data 
is  essential  for  the  prevention  of  midair 
collisions  and  FAA  must  have  greater 
knowledge  of  pilot  performance  under 
varying  conditions.  If  the  recorder  is 
feasible,  it  should  be  required  on  all  com- 
mercial aircraft. 

Seventh,  secondary  radar  and  ILS: 
Backup  radar  must  be  installed  at  each 
of  the  23  "hub  "  airports.  The  failure  of 
the  radar  system  at  Kennedy  Airport 
twice  in  3  days  this  summer  was  intoler- 
able, and  the  million-to-one  odds  quoted 
by  an  FAA  official  with  reference  to  a 
single  incident  of  that  nature  are  open 
to  question.  Instrument  Landing  Sys- 
tems should  be  installed  at  each  airport 
having  scheduled  airline  service. 

Eighth,  transponders:  FAA  should  re- 
quire transponders  on  all  general  avia- 
tion planes  so  that  an  aircraft's  identity 
and  altitude  can  be  reported  automati- 
cally to  air  traffic  control. 

Ninth.  STOL:  Testing  of  short  takeoff 
and  landing  technology  should  be  accel- 
erated as  a  means  of  relieving  congestion. 
STOL  strips  of  under  1,000  feet  could  be 
readily  established  at  most  airports  now 
experiencing  severe  overcrowding  of  ex- 
isting runways. 

Tenth,  collision  avoidance  system: 
Development  of  an  effective  and  econom- 
ical collision  avoidance  system  for  gen- 
eral aviation  should  be  given  priority  by 
FAA.  The  commercial  airlines  can  pay 
for  development  of  such  a  system  for 
their  use.  Until  all  aircraft  are  equipped 
with  a  collision  avoidance  device,  the 
danger  of  midair  crashes  will  continue 
to  be  great. 

Eleventh,  parallel  runways:  Priority 
should  be  given  to  the  construction  of 
parallel  runways  at  congested  airports, 
where  sufficient  land  is  available.  This 
would  enable  controllers  to  separate  gen- 
eral aviation  from  large  commercial  air- 
craft without  substantially  Increasing  the 
controllers'  workload. 

Twelfth,  new  general  aviation  facili- 
ties: At  the  very  core  of  the  air  safety 
problem  is  the  urgent  need  for  facilities 
geared  to  the  needs  of  general  aviation 
and  the  public  it  serves.  In  areas  where 
they  are  needed  most,  such  facilities  are 
actually  disappearing.  According  to  the 
Air  Transport  Association,  in  1950,  10 
major  metropolitan  areas  had  340  gen- 
eral aviation  airports.  By  1960,  the  num- 
ber was  316.  The  scarcity  of  land  and 
rising  prices  increase  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  these  facilities,  but  without 
them  the  hazards  of   air   travel  must 
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either  increase  drastically  or  onerous  re- 
strictions wQl  have  to  be  placed  on  gen- 
eral aviation. 

It  is  disturbing  to  me  to  discover  that 
in  all  the  discussions  of  airport  financing 
by  the  Federal  Government,  major  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  new  jetports. 
In  my  view,  there  is  little  need  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  keep  pumping 
money  into  this  arena.  The  large  airports 
are  turning  over  quite  handsome  profits, 
and  I  understand  that  the  commer- 
cial airlines  are  not  only  able  but  in  most 
cases  willing  to  finance  needed  improve- 
ments and  even  new  facilities  where  they 
are  necessary. 

General  aviation  airports  can  also  pay 
their  ovvii  way  operationally,  but  are  dif- 
ficult to  finance  initially.  The  Federal 
Government  should  be  emphasizing  the 
financing  of  these  smaller,  general  avia- 
tion facilities.  Section  5<d)i3)  of  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  is  a  specific  authori- 
zation for  general  aviation  airports  to 
relieve  the  pressure  on  major  congested 
airports.  The  authorization  is  $7  mil- 
lion a  year  but  appropriations  have  run 
closer  to  S6  million.  Unfortunately,  I  have 
seen  little  evidence  that  FAA  is  using 
even  these  modest  appropriations  where 
they  are  most  needed.  In  the  New  York 
area,  pitiful  little  has  been  done,  and 
while  local  agencies  such  as  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  must  share  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  sad  state  of  affairs, 
more  leadership  must  come  from  the 
FAA. 

I  feel  strongly  that  one  of  the  prime 
causes  for  the  full  decade  that  air  safety 
is  lagging  behind  aviation  growth  has 
been  the  failure  of  FAA  to  aggressively 
exercise  its  existing  authority.  In  my 
view,  FAA  has  been  too  concerned  with 
keeping  happy  the  various  industry 
groups,  regardless  of  the  consequences 
for  air  safety. 

The  FAA  certainly  has  not  been  nearly 
aggressive  enough  in  seeking  Budget 
Bureau  and  congressional  approval  of 
appropriations  neces.sary  to  implement 
an  effective  air  safety  program. 

On  the  other  hand.  FAA  has  quite 
aggressively  pursued  appropriations  for 
the  Supers  Diiic  Transport.  The  $700  mil- 
lion FAA  has  obtained  from  Congress  so 
far  for  the  SST  would  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  put  the  most  up-to-date 
radar  in  every  airport  serving  the  sched- 
uled airlines  and  have  enough  left  over 
to  build  needed  control  towers  and  in- 
stall ILS.  FAA's  priorities  are  obviously 
open  to  serious  question. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  words  of  Bo 
Lundberg.  Director-General  of  the  Aero- 
nautical Research  Institute  of  Sweden, 
should  be  studied  and  repeated  by  every 
official,  every  citizen  concerned  with 
aviation  safety: 

We  cannot  wait  for  more  accidents  to 
occur  in  order  to  improve  the  safety  level 
by  corrective  actions,  or  we  will  never  be 
able  to  catch  up  with  rapid  expansion  of 
aviation. 


PROPOSAL  TO  IMPROVE  BENEFITS 
UNDER  THE  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES' COMPENSATION  ACT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  designed  to 
alleviate  certain  hardships  to  employees 
in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act.  The  bill  pro- 
poses two  separate  changes  in  the  FECA. 
which  I  believe  are  desirable  and  neces- 
sary to  prevent  certain  hardships  to  em- 
ployees whose  injuries  require  them  to 
come  under  the  FECA  program. 

Section  1  of  my  bill  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide financial  relief  to  injured  workers 
who  experience  delay  in  receiving  their 
award  under  the  compensation  program. 
It  would  allow  an  employee  to  continue 
to  receive  his  regular  pay  between  the 
time  of  his  injury  and  the  time  when  he 
received  his  first  compensation  payment. 
Any  amount  due  the  United  Slates  by 
reason  of  the  continued  payment  of  the 
employees'  salary  or  remuiieration 
would,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  be 
recoverable  by  withholding  sums  from 
his  compensation  payments  in  a  manner 
which  would  be  equitable  to  the  em- 
ployee and  to  the  Government.  One  of 
the  effects  of  this  recovery  provision 
would  be  to  prevent  abuse  of  the  bene- 
fits extended  by  the  bill. 

Under  present  law,  as  you  know,  an 
injured  worker  awaiting  his  first  com- 
pensation check  may  use  up  any  annual 
or  sick  leave  to  which  he  is  entitled,  if 
he  so  chooses,  but  he  then  receives  no 
further  payment  from  the  Government 
until  his  claim  is  processed  and  his  first 
FECA  payment  is  sent  to  him.  In  many 
instances  this  can  be  a  prolonged  and 
difficult  period,  running  for  months  in 
some  cases.  During  this  time  the  em- 
ployees must  provide  for  himself  and 
his  family  as  best  he  can. 

An  injured  worker  may  experience  de- 
lays of  varying  periods  both  within  the 
agency  that  employs  him  and  within  the 
Bureau  of  Employees'  Compen.%tion. 
which  processes  all  claims  after  they 
leave  the  employing  agency.  I  am 
informed  that  the  average  period  of 
elapsed  time  between  the  date  of  an  in- 
jui-y  and  the  date  it  reaches  the  BEC  is 
48  days.  This  represents  the  time  lapse 
within  the  agency. 

Most  claims  are  processed  fairly  rapid- 
ly by  the  Bureau.  According  to  a  state- 
ment by  its  Director,  75  percent  of  the 
claims  they  receive  are  processed  within 
1  week  to  10  days:  85  percent  are  proc- 
essed in  3  weeks,  and  the  remainder  take 
a  longer  time  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Those  cases  in  which  there  are  difficul- 
ties in  establishing  a  causal  relationship 
between  the  injury  and  the  conditions  of 
employment  usually  take  the  longest 
time  in  processing. 

So  the  situation  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
siderable delays  are  experienced  in  proc- 
essing these  FECA  claims  and  during  the 
waiting  period  an  employee  must  either 
utilize  what  leave  he  might  have,  or  go 
without  a  fixed  source  of  income  until 
his  first  compensation  payment  is  sent 
to  him. 
In  many  cases  employees  are  forced 


to  go  a  step  further  and  utilize  their  sick 
leave  rather  than  apply  for  FECA  pay- 
ments. 

Section  2  of  my  bill  would  allow  an 
employee  who  has  been  granted  an  award 
under  the  FECA  program  and  who  re- 
turns immediately  to  Federal  employ- 
ment to  earn  annual  and  sick  leave 
credits  for  the  period  that  he  was  on 
the  FECA  rolls.  Under  present  law  no 
annual  or  sick  leave  credits  are  earned 
during  the  period  an  employee  is  on  leave 
without  pay  and  drawing  FECA  bene- 
fits. The  situation  is  just  the  opposite 
with  respect  to  an  employee  who  is  on 
annual  or  sick  leave.  Such  an  employee 
continues  to  accrue  leave  credits  while  he 
is  on  leave. 

It  is  patently  mifair,  in  my  opinion,  to 
the  employee  who  is  injured  on  the  job 
to  be  denied  a  benefit  extended  to  an- 
other employee  who  is  on  vacation  or 
absent  from  work  because  of  illness. 

In  introducing  this  bill  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Federal  employees  are  dependent  upon 
their  paychecks  to  keep  their  households 
functioning.  A  letter  carrier  earning 
around  S5.000  oi  86,000  a  year,  for  ex- 
ample, cannot  afford  to  miss  a  single 
paycheck  without  feeling  an  immediate 
strain  on  his  resources.  Those  who  are 
forced  to  undergo  5  or  6  weeks  without 
income,  as  many  now  do  v^hile  awaiting 
their  compensation  awards,  are  con- 
fronted with  a  severe  financial  struggle. 
The  bill  I  have  introduced,  with  its  built- 
in  safeguard  against  abuse,  is  necessarj- 
to  help  these  workers  in  surmounting 
the  problems  they  face  at  these  dire 
times. 


ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
draw  attention  to  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  concern- 
ing the  President's  request  for  the  United 
States  to  contribute  to  the  new  special 
funds  for  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

This  proposal  has  special  interest  for 
me  as  I  have  just  returned  from 
Shimoda.  Japan,  where  I  participated  in 
the  Japanese-American  Assembly.  Of 
serious  concern  to  all  participants  in  the 
Assembly  was  the  question  of  Asian  in- 
volvement in  Asian  problems  and  the 
proper  role  of  the  United  States  in  this 
regard. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  repre- 
sents a  unique  opportunity  for  Asians  to 
work  out  their  own  problems — with  mini- 
mal assistance  and  encouragement  from 
the  United  States.  It  also  pennits  Japan 
to  assume  a  large  role  in  assisting  and 
working  with  its  Asian  neighbors.  The 
United  States  and  much  of  Asia  still  re- 
tain fear  of  Japanese  influence  and 
power,  based  on  the  Japan  of  the  1930'6 
and  1940's.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear 
that  Japan,  as  a  major  Industrial  nation 
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in  Asia,  must  play  an  important  role  in 
Asian  economic  development. 

However,  it  is  also  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  the  Urilted  States  does  not 
have  any  role  in  the  development  of  this 
vast  area.  Certainly  the  wealth  of  the 
United  States  can  be  used  effectively  in 
assisting  the  less-developed  countries  of 
the  world.  And  it  is  unreasonable  and 
shortsighted  to  believe  that  military  as- 
sistance is  our  most  effective  method  of 
assistance. 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  this  new  spe- 
cial fund  would  represent  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  total.  This  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  other  agreements  wherein  the 
United  States  has  assumed  the  bulk  of 
the  financial  support.  This  factor  alone 
should  reassure  those  who  recommend  a 
lessening  of  the  American  commitment 
abroad.  ALso.  it  should  reassure  those 
who  wish  to  see  American  aid  used  to 
fight  the  positive  battle  against  poverty, 
disease,  and  ignorance. 

As  our  policy'  of  military  assistance 
gains  greater  worldwide  antagonism,  as 
our  own  country  becomes  increasingly 
torn  by  our  military  role  in  Vietnam,  it 
would  appear  that  a  positive,  nonmili- 
tary,  role  in  Asia  would  be  welcome  To 
quote  from  the  Washington  Post's 
editorial: 

There  Is  little  logic  In  a  policy  or  resisting 
aggression  In  one  small  Asian  land  at  what- 
ever coat  while  denjing  what  Is  urgently 
needed  to  counter  the  despair  and  hunger 
and  poverty  which  feed  the  fires  of  Insurrec- 
tion in  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Asia  and  In  a 
very  significant  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
A  Chance  to  Recoup 

With  dismal  inconsistency,  the  Congress 
this  year  has  gone  down  the  line  for  what- 
ever Is  needed  in  Vietnam  while  taking  every 
opportunity  to  scuttle  a  foreign  aid  program 
which  is  intended,  in  no  small  pan,  to  fore- 
stall future  'Vletnams  ■  In  Asia  and  elsewhere 
m  the  world  It  Is  probably  too  late  now  to 
repair  the  damage  done  to  foreign  aid  this 
year.  But  there  is  still  an  opportunity  for 
Congress  to  restore  some  degree  of  elementary 
logic  in  its  approach  to  the  underdeveloped 
world  It  can  do  so  by  giving  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  to  yesterday's  welcome 
propoeal  by  President  Johnson  for  a  $200  mil- 
lion United  States  contribution  to  new  Spe- 
cial Funds  planned  for  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bnnk 

The  ADB.  to  begin  with.  Is  a  sensible  In- 
stitution, established  at  our  urging,  but  with 
genuine  Asian  effort  and  InltlaUve.  Our  share 
of  the  capital  Is  a  modest  20  per  cent,  the 
same  as  Japan's.  Management  Is  in  Asian 
hands,  where  it  belongs.  The  ADB  is  also  a 
sound  Institution.  Like  the  venerable  and  re- 
spected World  Bank.  Its  standards  for  proj- 
ects promise  to  be  high:  Its  Insistence  on 
responsible  self-help  by  recipients  promises 
to  be  strict:  its  terms  for  loans  from  Its  reg- 
ular $1  billion  capital  promise  to  be  busi- 
ness-like. 

But  also  like  the  World  Bank,  which  has  a 
more  lenient-lending  offshoot  called  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association,  the 
ADB  needs  money  for  longer-term  loans  at 
lower  Interest  rates  to  cover  the  needs  of 
Its  members  for  projects  such  as  roads  ajid 
schools  which  do  not  yield  a  rapid  return 
on  Investment  These  are  the  needs  which 
the  Special  Funds  are  designed  to  meet  and 
the  American  contribution  of  8200  million, 
to  be  spread  over  four  years,  is  a  minority 
share  of  the  total  to  be  raised,  as  well  as  a 
relatively  modest  sum. 

Senator  Pulbrlght  haa  promised  early  Sen- 
ate hearings  and  passage  this  year  Is  in  or- 


der on  several  counts.  For  one,  the  ADB  re- 
flects not  only  a  praiseworthy  Asian  Initiative 
but  an  encouraging  trend  towards  an  Asian 
sense  of  regional  responsibility,  measurable 
In  a  wide  range  of  mutual  "self-help"  meas- 
ures taken  recently  by  various  groups  of 
Asian  nations  in  the  fields  of  education. 
health,  transportation,  and  economic  devel- 
opment. Progress  in  harnessing  Southeast 
Asia's  Mekong  River  basin  Is  a  striking  ex- 
ample. 

The  ADB  and  Its  Special  Funds  also  mark 
a  useful  step  towards  "multllaterallzatlon" 
of  foreign  aid,  which  puts  a  premium  on 
collective,  cooperative  undertakings  rather 
than  strictly  bilateral  assistance  with  all 
the  political  complications  It  entails.  Signifi- 
cantly, in  his  message  to  Congress  yesterday, 
the  President  cited  the  ADB  Special  Funds 
as  'an  example  of  multilateral  assistance 
that  we  fervently  hope  will  be  followed  In- 
creasingly in  the  years  ahead  In  Asia  and 
throughout  the  developing  world." 

Finally,  as  the  President  also  observed: 
"Lasting  pe<tce  in  Asia  requires  much  more 
than  resistance  to  armed  aggression.  Peace 
will  come  to  stay  when  despair  gives  way  to 
hope,  when  insurrection  gives  way  to  peace- 
ful opportunity  .   .  ." 

There  Is  little  logic  in  a  policy  of  resisting 
aggression  In  one  small  Asian  land  at  what- 
ever cost  while  denying  what  is  urgently 
needed  to  counter  the  despair  and 
hunger  and  poverty  which  feed  the  fires  of 
insurrection  in  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Asl.i 
and  in  a  very  significant  part  of  the  rest  of 
the  world 


PREDICTING  CHINA 

Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  CohelanI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  conflict,  an 
important  imponderable  threatening  us 
in  every  decision  has  been  China. 

The  China  watchers  thus  far  have 
stood  on  the  proposition  that — 

China  will  not  enter  the  war  as  long  as 
American  troops  do  not  invade  North  Viet- 
nam and  no  attempt  Is  made  to  destroy  the 
regime  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

The  administration  has  based  its  de- 
cision in  Vietnam  on  this  advice  and  on 
the  Korean  precedent. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  Septerr.ber 
9.  an  article  by  Chalmers  M.  Roberts, 
raises  a  disturbing  point  about  this 
policy.  The  mounting  chaos  inside  China 
may  lead  to  irrational  actions  unpredict- 
able in  terms  of  established  precedent. 
He  concludes: 

In  f.ict.  the  scene  Internally  In  China  Is 
beginning  to  nag  at  least  some  of  the  China 
watchers.  If  the  chaos  continues,  they  won- 
der, wnil  the  premises  on  which  non-inter- 
vention has  been  built  remain  valid?  The 
answer  today,  at  least  for  some.  Is  beginning 
to  reach  the  "yes.  but — "  stage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  this  excellent  article 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  by  in- 
serting it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Predicting    China;    Korean    Precedent 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

The  other  day  a  Washington-based  China 
watcher  in  discussing  the  mounting  chaos 
la  the  world's  most  populous  nation  com- 
mented that  "It's  decreasing  my  confidence 


in  my  ability  to  predict  what  they  will  do." 
He  was  referring  to  the  possibility  of  a  Chin- 
ese takeover  of  Hong  Kong  and  to  a  Chinese 
intervention  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  China  watchers,  both  here  and  Hi  Hong 
Kong,  have  been  all  but  unanimous  that  Pe- 
king's financial  gains  from  Hong  Kong  pre- 
cluded any  attempt  to  take  over  the  British 
crown  colony.  Likewise,  they  have  stood  on 
the  proposition  that  China  will  not  enter  the 
war  OS  long  as  American  troops  do  not  in- 
vade North  Vietnam  and  no  attempt  is  made 
to  destroy  the  regime  of  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

In  both  cases  the  China  watchers  have 
credited  the  Peking  rulers  with  rationality. 
It  is  the  seeming  irrationality  of  what  Is 
now  going  on  in  China  which  Is  beinnlng  to 
shake  some  cf  them,  though  the  premise  Is 
still  official  doctrine. 

President  Johnson  is  operating  on  the  ad- 
vice of  the  China  watchers  and  for  that  rea- 
son he  hiis  rejected  any  thought  of  a  Korean 
war-type  Inchon  landing  behind  North  Viet- 
namese lines  to  wipe  out  the  threat  to  the 
Marines.  Likewise  he  ha.s  opposed  area  bomb- 
ing In  Hanoi  where  Ho  and  the  other  leaders 
live. 

In  short,  the  rule  is  to  do  nothing  that  the 
Chinese  could  Interpret  as  threatening  their 
vital  Interests.  It  was  ihe  mistake  of  posing 
such  a  threat  In  Korea  that  led  to  interven- 
tion by  Chinese  'volunteers,"  the  historians 
generally  agree. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  when  the  Chinese 
crossed  the  Yalu  into  Korea  in  October,  1950, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  East- 
ern Affairs  was  a  m.an  named  Deun  Rusk.  As 
Secretary  of  State.  Rusk  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  I  was  among  those  who  thought 
they  would  not  come  in.  I  was  wrong" 

It  was  Rusk  who  received  the  secret  dls- 
pntch  in  which  the  Indian  Ambassador  in 
Peking  reported,  via  New  Delhi,  that  the 
Chinese  Army  Chief  of  Staff  had  told  him  on 
Sept  25  that  China  would  not  "sit  back  with 
folded  hands  and  let  the  Americans  come 
up  to  the  (Slno-Koreani  border  " 

There  were  other  warnings,  too,  though 
som;  were  not  as  easy  to  decipher.  Yet  the 
allied  forces  did  drive  North  and  the  Amerl- 
c-.n  Ambassador  at  the  United  Nations  de- 
clared on  Sept.  30  that  "the  artificial  barrier 
which  has  divided  North  and  South  Korea 
has  no  b.asis  for  existenie  either  In  law  or 
in  reason." 

In  late  August  and  again  on  Sept.  24  the 
Chinese  protested  that  American  planes  had 
violated  their  border  by  fipng  across  the 
Yalu  to  strafe  and  otherwise  engage  in  "crim- 
inal action." 

In  the  current  Vietnamese  war  the  Chinese 
again  have  complained  of  American  "intru- 
sions" and  have  captured  at  le.ist  two  Ameri- 
can crew  members.  But  there  is  no  sign  of 
any  private  threat  to  intervene.  Indeed,  the 
bulk  of  the  China  watchers  believe  that  the 
Peking  regime  has  told  the  North  Vietnamese 
they  must  win  the  war  on  their  own  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  "wars  of  national  liber- 
ation." 

Thus  in  the  current  war  the  United  States 
has  been  careful  to  admit  air  intrusions  into 
China,  to  try  to  explain  them  as  accidental 
and  on  occasion  to  offer  Peking  words  of 
apology. 

Furthermore,  in  1950  the  Chinese  engaged 
in  a  massive  redeployment  of  troops  from 
central  China  to  Manchuria.  This  occurred 
during  a  period  of  at  least  a  month  while 
China  was  passing  its  warnings. 

In  the  case  of  Vietnam  today.  American 
officials  have  discovered  no  sign  of  troop 
movements  and  there  are  far  better  intelli- 
gence devices  available  than  was  the  case  17 
years  ago.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  sign  that 
North  Vietnamese  forces  are  being  devastated 
the  way  the  North  Korean  forces  were  being 
destroyed  In  the  m.axch  to  the  Yalu 

Thus  it  is  the  Korean  parallel,  and  the  steps 
taken  by  President  Johnson  and  Rusk  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  the  Korean  errors,  that 
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provides  the  basis  of  confidence  in  Washing- 
ton that  China  will  not  enter  the  war. 

Rusk  yesterday  referred  to  the  efforts  "to 
move  with  prudence"  but  he  also  said  that  he 
could  offer  no  "gold-plated  guarantees"  of 
nonintervention.  In  fact,  the  scene  internally 
in  China  is  beginning  to  nag  at  least  some  of 
the  China  watchers.  If  the  chaos  continues. 
they  wonder,  w-ill  the  premises  on  which  non- 
intervention has  been  built  remain  valid? 
The  answer  today,  at  least  for  some.  Is  be- 
ginning to  reach  the  "yes.  but — "  stage. 


NEWARK  BAY 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
United  States  Lines  is  negotiating  with 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  to  ac- 
quire between  one  and  four  berths  at 
the  Elizabethport  marine  terminal  in 
order  to  move  all  containership  opera- 
tions from  the  New  York  side  of  the  port 
to  the  Elizabeth,  N.J..  facilities. 

This  anticipated  move  by  United 
States  Lines  involves  millions  of  dollars, 
thousands  of  jobs.  and.  of  most  imme- 
diate concern  to  me.  an  increase  in 
cargo  traffic  through  the  Newark  Bay. 
Tills  move  points  up  once  again  the  crit- 
ical need  for  improvements  and  widen- 
ing of  the  3-mile  stretch  of  the  Newark 
Bay  Channel  between  the  Kill  van  Kull 
and  the  entrance  channel  to  Port 
Newark. 

This  channel  presently  ranges  from 
400  to  550  feet  in  width.  Because  of  the 
danger  this  narrow  width  poses  to  navi- 
gation, a  widening  to  700  feet  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent Thi.s  authorization  was  contained 
in  the  1966  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act.  This 
authorization  of  the  project,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers, 
was  accomplished  in  record  time  because 
of  the  recognition  of  and  concern  for 
Newark  Bay  navigational  dangers. 

The  imperative  nature  of  this  im- 
provement prompted  me  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  year's  public  works 
appropriation  bill  asking  for  $1  million 
to  begin  work  on  the  Newark  Bay  proj- 
ect. Regrettably,  the  1968  bill  passed  the 
House  without  funds  for  Newark  Bay. 

In  the  next  few  moments  I  would  like 
to  outline  the  existing  hazards  in  New- 
ark Bay  and  the  reasons  why  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  provide  at  least  $3  mil- 
lion for  Improvements  in  the  future. 

In  addition  to  the  narrow  channel, 
there  are  two  other  hazards  which  con- 
tribute to  the  dangerous  navigational 
situation.  The  first  Is  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey  bridge  which  crosses 
the  channel  and  provides  two  draw- 
spans  for  vessels,  216  and  134  feet  wide 
respectively.  The  second  obstruction  Is 
so-called  Bergen  Point,  a  relatively 
blind.  rock-strewTi,  sharp  turn  from  the 
Kill  van  Kull  into  Newark  Bay.  It  was 
near  Bergen  Point  that  the  Alva  Cape- 
Texaco  Massachusetts  disaster  of  June 


1966  happened  which  resulted  in  33  lives 
lost  and  millions  of  dollars  in  damage. 
Both  of  these  restrictions  intensify  the 
problems  associated  with  the  narrow- 
channel. 

Not  only  are  ship  accidents  on  Newark 
Bay  increasing,  but  they  exceed  the  rate 
of  accidents  in  other  parts  of  the  har- 
bor. For  the  13-year  period  1950  to  1963, 
an  annual  average  of  three  accidents  oc- 
curred in  Newark  Bay.  For  the  1964-66 
period,  the  average  doubled  to  six  per 
year.  Furthermore,  in  1964,  on  the  lower 
Hudson  River  and  Upper  New  York  Bay, 
the  port's  prime  artery  of  marine  traffic. 
there  was  one  accident  per  11.000  move- 
ments: on  Newark  Bay  in  1964  there  was 
one  accident  for  everj-  3.700  ship  move- 
ments or  three  times  as  severe  as  the 
Hudson  River-Upper  New  York  Bay  rate. 

A  major  reason  for  this  increase  in 
accidents  is  that,  while  the  width  of  the 
channel  of  Newark  Bay  has  remained 
unchanged,  traffic  in  the  channel  has 
grown  by  80  percent  in  11  years,  from 
25,800  ves.sel  movements  in  1954  to  45,200 
in  1965.  the  latest  figures  available.  The 
congestion  caused  by  .such  a  tremendous 
movement  of  ships,  including  awkward 
tows,  imposes  severe  maneuvering  re- 
straints on  large  and  cumbersome  ocean 
vessels  navigating  these  confined  waters. 

The  following  typical  situation  points 
up  the  gravity  of  the  problem.  On  June 
20.  1967.  a  102-foot-wide  tanker  accom- 
panied by  tU2s  moved  up  the  Newark 
Bay  channel.  Coming  the  other  way 
would  be  one  of  the  six,  905-foot-long, 
103-foot-wide  Sea-Land  Service  con- 
tainer ships  being  planned  for  construc- 
tion The  width  of  the  channel  is  400  feet. 
When  this  container  .ship — about  as  large 
as  the  hner  SS  United  States  which  op- 
erates in  a  2.000-foot-wide  channel  in 
the  Hudson  River — meets  the  tanker,  the 
two  ships  with  their  tugboats  take  up 
305  feet  of  the  400-foot-wide  channel. 
This  leaves  only  95  feet  to  spare.  Actu- 
ally, by  applying  the  Army  Engineers' 
own  traditional  methods  for  calculating 
channel  widths,  the  situation  requires  a 
channel  that  is  885  feet  wide. 

The  impact  of  this  navisational  night- 
mare being  faced  by  ships  using  Newark 
Bay  was  recently  summed  up  by  Capt. 
WiUiam  A.  Mitchell,  president  of  the 
Sandy  Hook  Pilots  Benevolent  A.s50Cia- 
tion,  in  testifying  before  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee: 

Newark  Bay  Is  an  area  .  .  where  the  nar- 
row channel  dimensions  are  so  restricted 
that  in  many  instances  even  the  most  capa- 
ble pilots  find  navigation  difficult.  They  are 
fearful  als<D  that  they  will  find  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  a  holocaust  such  as  the  recent 
one  caused  by  the  collision  (Alva  Cape)    .  .  . 

With  the  advent  of  larger  ships,  piloting  in 
the  Newark  Bay  area  might  now  be  compared 
to  running  a  cabin  cruiser  through  a  drain- 
age ditch.  Although  the  problem  Is  severe,  it 
becomes  multiplied  when  two  vessels  meet 
In  a  passing  situation. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  marine  traffic  will  continue  to 
grow  on  Newark  Bay  in  the  years  ahead, 
in  1953.  less  than  1  million  short  tons 
of  oceanbome  cargo  moved  to  and  from 
points  on  Newark  Bay.  By  1965.  this  had 
growTi  to  10.5  million  tons,  with  an  ad- 
ditional 1.4  million  tons  destined  for  or 
originating  along  the  Hackensack  and 


Passaic  Rivers.  The  Army  Engineers  pre- 
dict that  in  1975.  over  16  million  tons 
will  move  to  and  from  the  Elizabeth  port- 
Port  Newark  marine  terminals.  Of  this 
volume,  it  is  predicted,  as  much  as  12 
million  will  move  by  containerships.  In 
addition,  in  1975.  more  than  9  million 
tons  of  oil  will  be  shipped  by  ocean 
tanker  to  the  head  of  Newark  Bay  And 
finally,  there  will  continue  to  be  volumi- 
nous movements  of  petroleum,  sand, 
gravel,  and  rock,  which  are  shipped  via 
coastal  steamers,  barges,  and  tugs 
through  Newark  Bay  and  into  the  Hack- 
ensack and  Passaic  Rivers  to  serve  the 
vital  industrial-commercial  complex  of 
northern  New  Jersey. 

It  is  of  equal  significance  that  in  fiscal 
year  1967,  the  Port  Newark  and  Eliza- 
beth marine  terminals  handled  about 
281.000  measurement  tons  of  Defense 
Department  cargo,  the  vast  majority  of 
which  moved  in  containers.  Virtually  all 
of  this  cargo  moved  out  of  Elizabeth- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  move  of  United 
States  Lines  cargo  operations  to  Eliza- 
bethport is  a  very  clear  indication  of 
what  is  in  store  for  Newark  Bay  in  the 
future. 

I  might  mention  here  that  the  fastest 
growing  mode  of  ocean  transportation 
on  Newark  Bay  and  throughout  the  wa- 
terways of  the  world  will  continue  to  be 
the  movement  of  containerized  cargo. 
The  United  States  Lines  operation  will 
bring  to  35  the  number  of  American  and 
foreign  fiag  lines  whose  containership 
operations  are  based  at  the  Port  Newark 
and  Elizabethport  marine  terminals. 
This  section  of  the  New  York  port  has 
tiuly  become  the  container  capital  of  the 
world. 

By  1975,  the  Port  Newark-Elizabeth 
marine  terminals  will  represent  an  in- 
vestment of  $300  million,  and  will  have 
22  of  its  65  ship  berths  devoted  to  con- 
tainerships. Since  these  containerships 
are  generally  larger  than  regular  cargo 
ships,  the  impact  on  future  traffic  of  the 
increased  use  of  containerships  on  New- 
ark Bay  will  be  greater. 

The  navigational  problems  on  Newark 
Bay  can  be  summarized  briefly  as  involv- 
ing a  channel  that  is  too  narrow  to  ac- 
commodate safely  the  growing  numbers 
and  sizes  of  ships  using  it  The  cargoes 
monng  In  these  ships  represent  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  Nation's  foreign 
and  dome.stic  trade. 

While  the  actual  numbers  of  vessels 
using  the  channel  do  cause  congestion, 
and  in  particular,  maneuvering  difficul- 
ties among  ocean  vessels,  the  principal 
contributor  to  the  problem  is  vessel  size, 
and  more  specifically,  vessel  length  and 
width.  Even  in  the  absence  of  vessel  con- 
gestion, an  encounter  between  a  super- 
containership  and  a  supertanker,  as  il- 
lustrated earlier.  Is  a  prime  ingredient 
for  a  disaster  of  the  projKirtions  of  the 
Aha  Cape-Texaco  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  met  with  Budget  Bu- 
reau Director  Schultze  last  week  and 
presented  these  same  facts  to  him.  I  am 
hopeful  that  at  least  $3  million  can  De 
included  in  the  coming  budget  to  begin 
this  urgently  needed  project. 

The  move  by  United  States  Lines  to 
Elizabeth  is  only  an  indication  of  the 
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future  prosperity  of  Port  Newark,  Eliz- 
abethport,  and  the  other  smaller  ports 
on  Newark  Bay.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
future  prosperity  Is  closely  tied  to  New- 
ark Bay  and  navigability.  By  withholding 
these  critical  funds  now,  we  are  putting 
the  futures  of  a  great  many  people  and 
industries  in  peril. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  merits  of  this 
project  will  not  be  overlooked  again. 


the  cultural  horizons  of  his  fellow  citizens 
and  had  notable  success. 


MSGR.  MICHAEL  MULLIGAN 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  GallaghirI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
hometown  of  Bayonne,  N.J.,  is  saddened 
today  as  one  of  Its  most  distinguished 
citizens  has  found  his  final  rest.  Msgr. 
Michael  Mulligan,  who  was  Intimately 
connected  with  St.  Henry's  Church  In 
Bayonne  for  many  years,  was  buried  yes- 
terday, mourned  by  people  of  every  re- 
ligion for  his  understanding  of  his  fel- 
low man  and  their  problems. 

The  life  of  Bayonne  was  Improved, 
both  In  quality  and  In  depth,  by  Mon- 
slgnor  Mulligan's  time  among  us  and  we 
will  all  miss  his  wise  counsel  and  en- 
lightened Influence.  His  life  spanned 
many  changes,  not  only  in  his  church 
but  in  his  coimtry  and  his  community, 
and  he  gave  courage  and  faith  to  all  who 
knew  him  to  meet  these  complex  changes 
In  these  trying  times. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  editorial  from  the  Bayonne 
Times  of  September  27,  which  reflects 
the  feeling  of  affection  that  all  members 
of  the  community  had  for  this  beloved 
man  of  God: 

MONSICNOR    MniXIGAN 

Msgr.  Michael  Mulllpan.  like  St.  Henry's 
Church,  was  towering.  Impres.slve.  formed  In 
the  traditional  mold  and  a  symbol  of  the 
endurance  of  the  eternal  values. 

Although  his  name  was  synonomous  with 
St.  Henry's,  his  contributions  were  com- 
munity wide.  His  founding  of  the  Bayonne 
Visiting  Nurses  Association  in  1921  was  an 
act  of  responsible  citizenship  which  has 
reaped  countless  benefits  for  thousands  of 
Bayonne  people 

His  sponsorship  of  sororities  for  young 
Catholic  women  of  the  city  gave  hundreds 
of  girls  a  unique  opportunity  to  broaden 
their  social  and  cultural  experience  close  to 
home.  St.  Henrv's  Catholic  Center  which  he 
built  on  West  30th  Street  Included  a  dance 
floor,  modern  kitchen  facilities,  meeting 
rooms  and.  most  of  all.  a  wholesome 
environment. 

The  New  Jersey  Opera  Guild  which  Msgr. 
Mulligan  sponsored  was  an  outstanding  ve- 
hicle for  young  performers  from  the  entire 
city  and  a  source  of  enjoyment  for  thousands 
who  heard  the  group  perform.  It  was  an  ac- 
tivity which  has  never  really  been  replaced 
In  this  city. 

The  esteem  with  which  Msgr  Mulligan  was 
held  in  the  educational  community  was 
shown  In  1950  when  Seton  Hall  College  con- 
ferred an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
upon  him. 

A  loyal  son  of  his  church,  his  country  and 
hl»  city,  Msgr.  Mulligan  will  probably  be 
best  remembered  as  a  man  who  strove  to  raise 


PROBLEMS  OF  MENTAL 
RETARDATION 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
about  6  milUon  Americans  with  severe 
handicaps  for  whom — and  for  whose 
families — our  national  assistance  has 
been  great,  and  yet  far  too  little. 

The  6  million  Americans  are  the  Na- 
tion's mentally  retarded.  They  are  as 
many  as  the  combined  populations  of 
Maine,  Oregon,  Mis.sissippi,  North  Da- 
kota, and  Wyoming,  They  are  as  many 
people  as  live  in  Los  Angeles  and  Chi- 
cago combined.  Life  for  them  has  taken 
on  new  promise  since  Congress  passed 
major  legislation  in  their  behalf  almost 
4  years  ago.  Over  $400  million  each  year 
is  now  appropriated  for  Federal  pro- 
grams benefitting  the  retarded.  This 
achievement  however,  is  only  a  begin- 
ning. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Mental 
Retardation,  established  by  President 
Johnson  in  1966,  recently  Issued  its  first 
report  which  outlines  what  we  have  ac- 
complished on  behalf  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  what  still  needs  to  be  done. 
The  Committee  report  lists  several  prob- 
lems still  facing  us.  Among  these  are: 

The  cau.se  of  three  in  every  four  ca.ses 
of  mental  retardation  remains  unknown. 
And  it  Is  estimated  that  some  2.100  chil- 
dren who  are  or  will  become  mentally 
retarded  will  be  born  every  week  in  1968. 
We  must  do  more  to  reduce  or  prevent 
the  disabilities  associated  with  mental 
retardation. 

Acute  shortages  of  professional  spe- 
cialists— teachers,  therapists,  physicians, 
social  workers,  and  nurses — still  exist. 
The  81,000  full-time  staff  now  working 
in  public  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded must  be  almost  doubled  to  reach 
minimum  adequacy. 

Three-quarters  of  the  Nation's  201,000 
Institutionalized  mentally  retarded  live 
In  buildings  50  years  old  or  more.  The 
basic  responsibility  for  providing  satis- 
factory residential  care  has  traditionally 
rested  with  the  States.  Few  States,  how- 
ever, are  financially  able  to  provide  the 
funds  necessary  to  provide  both  for  ade- 
quate capital  Improvements,  and  the  on- 
going costs  of  program  maintenance. 

An  estimated  2  million  retarded  per- 
sons capable  of  learning  to  support 
themselves  need  job  training  and  place- 
ment services.  Even  at  minimum  wage, 
these  individuals  have  a  potential  an- 
nual earning  capacity  of  $6  billion. 

Mental  retardation  services  must  be 
made  available  to  more  of  the  Nation's 
people  living  in  low-income,  disadvan- 
taged neighborhoods,  both  urban  and 
rural. 

Half  of  the  Nation's  25.000  school  dis- 
tricts offer  no  classes  for  the  pupils  hav- 
ing special  learning  problems  and  needs. 


In  his  February  8  message  to  Congress 
on  children  and  youth,  President  John- 
son recommended  a  further  commitment 
of  funds  to  carry  on  our  fight  against 
mental  retardation.  The  Mental  Re- 
tardation Amendments  of  1967  embody 
these  recommendations  and  deserve  our 
full  support. 

I  commend  the  President's  Committee 
report  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
If  we  are  to  solve  the  problems  of  mental 
retardation,  we  must  continue  to  enlarge 
upon  our  commitment  we  undertook  in 
1963.  Only  then  will  we  make  it  possible 
for  a  much  larger  number  of  the  re- 
tarded to  live  with  some  degree  of  de- 
cency and  normalcy  In  our  society. 


POVERTY  WARRIORS  HELP  FLOOD 
VICTIMS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  pride  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  to  relate  what  the 
war  on  poverty  warriors  of  San  Antonio 
have  done  to  help  In  a  crisis. 

The  Job  Corps  Center  at  Camp  Gary 
was  asked  by  the  Salvation  Army  to  de- 
termine whether  any  corpsmen  would 
volunteer  for  relief  work.  The  corps 
center  then  asked  for  and  got  volunteers 
who  were  used  In  various  relief  opera- 
tions. I  can  get  full  details  tomorrow 
morning  on  numbers  Involved,  what  they 
did,  and  so  forth. 

SANYO  headquarters  were  used  as  a 
center  for  collecting  and  distributing 
civil  defense  supplies — bedding,  blankets, 
food,  and  water — to  refugee  shelters. 
About  2,500  units  of  bedding  were  fur- 
nished. San  Fernando  Center  held  a 
total  of  84  refugees  In  shelter.  All 
SANYO  buses  were  used  for  the  trans- 
portation of  people  from  the  shelters  to 
feeding  points,  and  back,  and  to  trans- 
port supplies.  All  SANYO  centers  were 
used  as  collection  points  for  food  and 
clothing  gathered  In  a  weekend  clothing 
drive  by  SANYO  staff  and  enrollees. 
This  material  was  then  turned  over  to 
relief  organizations. 
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POVERTY  WARRIORS  HELP  FLOOD 
VICTIMS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportimities  Development  Corp., 
local  coordinating  unit  for  war  on  pov- 
erty programs,  on  Monday  added  school 
classes  for  children  of  refugees  from 
Hurricane  Beulah  to  services  It  has  been 
volunteering  for  evacuees  since  they  be- 


gan arriving  in  San  Antonio  last 
Wednesday. 

Pepe  Lucero.  EODC  executive  director, 
said  seven  teachers  began  classes  In  the 
basement  of  the  municipal  auditorium 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Five  are  from 
Headstart  day  care  centers  operated  by 
the  YWCA  and  Alamo  Methodist  Greater 
Parish  as  delegate  agencies  of  EODC, 
and  two  are  from  the  Inter-American 
Educational  Center,  Tower  Life  Building, 
which  is  cooperating  in  the  temporaiT 
teaching  project. 

Classes  will  be  continued  as  long  as 
evacuees  remain  at  the  municipal  audi- 
torium. 

Saturday,  EODC  provided  tours  of 
Witte  Museum,  the  San  Antonio  Zoo, 
San  Antonio  International  Airport,  and 
the  Alamo  for  257  evacuees.  Buses  for  the 
tours  were  loaned  by  St.  John's  Seminary 
and  Mount  Sacred  Heart,  St.  Ann's,  and 
Christ  the  King  schools. 

At  the  same  time,  250  enrollees  in  the 
San  Antonio  Neighborhood  Youth  Or- 
ganization, another  EODC  delegate 
agency,  were  conducting  a  food  and 
clothing  drive  for  refugees  at  30  SANYO 
centers  on  the  south  and  west  sides. 
Several  truckloads  of  food  and  clothing 
were  turned  In  to  the  Salvation  Army. 

SANYO  headquarters  at  1000  West 
Hariiman  Place  was  used  as  a  distribu- 
tion center  for  3.000  cots  and  mattresses 
and  3,000  quilts. 

Last  Thursday,  EODC  released  60  re- 
cruiters in  its  new  concentrated  employ- 
ment program  to  aid  Beulah  refugees  and 
opened  the  CEP  Intake  center  at  330 
North  Laredo  Street  as  a  refugee  shelter. 

Fred  Baldwin,  Southwest  regional  di- 
rector for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, wired  war  on  poverty  agencies  In 
San  Antonio.  Edlnburg,  Corpus  Christi. 
Falfunias,  and  Uvalde  on  Wednesday 
urging  them  to  mobilize  their  resources 
to  aid  Beulah  victims. 


A  PLAN  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND 
RECOVERY  OF  UNITED  STATES - 
MEXICO  BORDER  AREAS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  w-as  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hurri- 
cane Beulah  and  its  aftermath  of  rains 
and  high  winds  have  caused  death  and 
destruction  along  vast  stretches  of  the 
border  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  No  one  knows  how  great  the 
losses  are,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to 
calculate  the  damage  for  months  to 
come,  but  It  is  plain  that  the  hurricane 
has  caused  the  greatest  losses  ever  sus- 
tained by  the  affected  area  from  any 
cause.  There  Is  not  only  loss  of  life,  but 
there  is  loss  of  ways  to  sustain  life.  The 
suffering  and  loss  left  by  this  hurricane 
knows  no  International  boundaries — vast 
areas  of  Mexico  as  well  as  the  United 
States  lie  inundated. 

This  Is  a  disaster  of  international  pro- 
portions and  It  demands  international 


efforts  to  restore  and  revitalize  the 
affected  areas.  If  disaster  is  common  to 
both  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  so 
too  must  reconstruction  be  common  to 
both  countries. 

I  am  glad  to  report  to  the  House  that 
during  the  height  of  the  storm,  rescue 
efforts  were  an  international  work.  Thou- 
sands of  residents  and  citizens  of  Mexico 
found  shelter  in  the  United  States.  I  feel 
certain  that  citizens  of  both  countries 
owe  their  lives  to  the  efforts  of  citizens  of 
the  other. 

When  life  itself  is  in  danger  there  can 
be  no  border,  and  there  was  none  during 
the  storm  But  the  saving  of  life  is  only 
the  beginning  of  efforts  essential  to  as- 
suage the  suffering  caused  by  Hurricane 
Beulah.  and  restore  the  losses  resulting 
from  it. 

Just  as  the  rescue  operations  knew  no 
nationality,  so  must  reconstruction  ef- 
forts be  common  to  all  citizens  of  the 
affected  areas.  I  believe  that  this  disaster 
offers  opportunity  for  a  new  kind  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  mutual  help. 
If  this  opportunity  is  grasped,  the  border 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
will  be  a  new  kind  of  border,  and  the 
citizens  of  both  our  country  and  Mexico 
will  know  a  new  era  of  economic  strength 
and  prosperity,  I  believe  that  the  means 
are  available  to  achieve  this;  we  need 
only  the  direction  and  will  to  do  so, 

I  have  a  plan  which  I  believe  will  en- 
able the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  to  build  not  only  a 
new  border,  but  a  new  feeling  of  mutual 
confidence  and  trust  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 

I  think  that  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware  that 
President  Johnson  and  President  Diaz 
Ordaz  are  interested  in  building  a  new 
kind  of  border  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  Some  months  ago,  the  Gov- 
ernments of  these  countries  created  a 
Commission  for  the  express  purpose  of 
finding  way.s  and  means  of  Improving 
the  border  I  believe  that  this  Commis- 
sion, the  Joint  United  States-Mexico 
Border  Development  Commission,  can 
now  be  used  to  reconstruct  and  rehabili- 
tate the  border  areas  damaged  by  the 
hurricane.  This  Commission  is  already  in 
being  and  In  business,  and  it  can  be  used 
to  carry  out  the  plan  I  have  In  mind. 

The  immediate  need  In  a  disaster  is  to 
save  life,  and  this  has  already  been  done. 
After  that,  refugees  must  be  given 
shelter,  food,  and  medical  care  and  such 
other  essentials  as  may  be  required.  But 
this  is  only  the  beginning  of  work  that 
must  be  done  In  a  disaster  area,  and  this 
has  been  done  in  this  case. 

I  propose  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  suggest  to  the  President 
of  Mexico  that  the  Joint  United  States- 
Mexico  Border  Development  Commission 
be  assigned  the  task  of  rebuilding  the 
border  areas  which  now  He  In  ruin  and 
disaster  as  a  result  of  Hurricane  Beu- 
lah, This  would  be  a  task  of  mutual  help 
and  mutual  work,  a  common  effort  to 
meet  the  neeas  created  by  a  common 
disaster. 

I  believe  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  could  initiate  this  inter- 
national effort  by  suggesting  to  the 
President  of  Mexico  and  the  Joint  United 


States-Mexico  Border  Development 
Commission  be  assigned  the  reconstruc- 
tion task;  I  have  so  suggested  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

I  believe  that  the  Commission  could 
handle  short-term  and  long-range  needs 
created  by  the  hurricane.  First,  the  Com- 
mission should  be  empov\eied  to  coordi- 
nate efforts  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
to  provide  temporary  housing  for  those 
left  homeless  by  the  hurricane  and  the 
flooding  which  followed  it.  Possibly  the 
Commission  could  select  sites  for  shelter 
areas  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and  coordinate  the  supplying  of 
military-  and  civil  defense  material  for 
housing,  power  supply,  food,  medical  sup- 
ply and  even  transportation  to  and  from 
the  shelter  area  to  areas  under  rehabili- 
tation. The  Commission  could  coordinate 
the  supply  of  equipment  and  manpower 
needed  to  operate  the  shelter  areas,  and 
to  provide  police  protection  and  other 
essential  sei^vices  to  the  disaster  area. 

Aside  from  meeting  immediate  and 
critical  needs,  the  Border  Development 
Commission  could  coordinate  efforts  to 
restore  essential  services  to  towns  and 
cities  affected  by  the  storm,  Massive 
sanitation  efforts  must  be  taken  on  both 
sides  of  the  border,  for  example,  to  re- 
store water  supplies  and  to  restore  sewer 
lines.  Gas  and  power  lines  must  be  re- 
paired, since  both  are  sources  of  great 
danger  when  they  are  broken.  Police 
services  must  be  restored,  and  this  will 
probably  require  mllitarj*  manpower, 
since  the  police  problem  Is  greatly  com- 
pounded whenever  there  is  disaster. 

The  Joint  Commission  could  see  to  all 
these  needs  and  more.  By  coordination  of 
efforts.  I  believe  that  these  needs  can  be 
met  more  quickly  and  effectively  then 
they  could  be  otherwise. 

Once  the  immediate  needs  are  taken 
care  of,  there  will  still  remain  the  prob- 
lem of  rebuilding.  Again,  this  can  best 
be  coordinated  by  the  Joint  Commission, 
and  again,  the  Job  must  be  done  both  in 
the  United  States  and  In  Mex  co. 

I  believe  that  the  Joint  Border  Devel- 
opment Commission  should  be  assigned 
the  task  of  surveying  and  assessing  dam- 
age on  both  sides  of  the  border,  and  rec- 
ommending a  program  of  recovery  and 
reconstruction.  Such  a  program  might 
Include  the  building  of  jointly  planned 
and  owned  bridges,  water  supply  systems, 
sewage  disposal  systems,  and  other  pub- 
lic services  Presently,  services  are  gen- 
erally of  a  dual  nature  along  the  border; 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  uneconomic 
and  inefficient  situation  cannot  be  cor- 
rected during  the  reconstruction  of  dam- 
aged areas  There  could  even  be  jointly 
built  and  owned  power  facilities  and 
communication  systems.  In  short,  the 
Commission  could  for  the  first  time  ex- 
plore ways  and  means  of  providing  the 
most  efficient  services  possible  for  all  res- 
idents of  the  border  area. 

Finally,  the  Commission  could  coordi- 
nate the  actual  execution  of  the  plans  it 
recommends.  This  would  include  the  ar- 
ranging of  financing,  procurement  of  ma- 
terial, execution  of  contracts,  and  all 
other  aspects  requiring  a  central  admin- 
istration. 

Certainly  the  rebuilding  of  the  border 
area  v^ill  be  a  costly  undertaking.  I  be- 
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lleve  that  this  is  no  obstacle.  Capital  can 
be  provided  through  a  new  international 
bank,  which  would  work  with  the  Joint 
United  States-Mexico  Border  Develop- 
ment Commission  to  provide  necessary 
loans  and  grants  for  capital  projects. 
This  Bank  would  be  called  the  Bank  for 
Recovery  and  Reconstruction  and  would 
operate  for  the  purpose  of  providing  both 
short-  and  long-term  capital  which  would 
be  required  to  carr>-  out  plans  recom- 
mended by  the  Border  Development 
Commission. 

I  believe  that  the  plan  I  have  outlined 
will  enable  a  prompt  and  full  recovery 
from  the  effects  of  the  hurricane.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  a  plan  would  open  the 
way  to  greater  strength  and  prosperity 
of  both  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
and  would  show  the  way  to  better  under- 
standing not  just  in  this  country-,  but 
everywhere  else  a  similar  kind  of  pro- 
gram might  be  initiated. 


NEW  JOBS  ACT  OF   1967 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  fMr.  Fraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  13196.  the  New 
Jobs  Act  of  1967.  The  disturbances  that 
have  shaken  American  cities  in  recent 
weeks  make  clear  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion such  as  this.  Every  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  more  acutely  aware  than  ever 
before  of  the  dangers  of  unemplo^Tnent 
and  the  necessity  of  providing  new  job 
opportunities  for  unemployed  and  under- 
employed Americans.  Our  best  way  of 
combatting  poverty,  it  has  been  gen- 
erally agreed,  is  finding  jobs. 

My  bill  calls  for  four  major  job-creat- 
ing programs.  Three  are  included  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1967,  which  are  now  being  debated  in 
the  Senate.  These  are  work  and  training 
programs,  a  special  Impact  program,  and 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1967. 
My  principal  reason  for  Introducing 
these  three  Senate  measures,  plus  an 
extra  Increase  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  is  to  focus  the  attention  of 
the  House  on  them.  I  urge  Senate  pas- 
sage and  early  House  action. 

The  fourth  major  program  in  the  bill 
is  the  Payroll  Supplement  Act  of  1967, 
which  is  designed  to  make  economically 
possible  the  employment  of  workers  un- 
able to  meet  the  standards  of  the  exist- 
ing labor  market.  Private  enterprise,  with 
Government  assistance,  would  help  de- 
velop new  jobs  for  persons  who  do  not 
now  have  marketable  skills — those  with 
severe  emplojTnent  problems  and  handi- 
caps, for  example. 

My  estimate,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the 
payroll  supplement  program  alone  could 
open  up  more  than  500.000  job  opportu- 
nities, while  the  other  three  programs  in 
the  bill  could  provide  part-time  or  full- 
time  jobs  for  more  than  a  million  youths 
and  adults.  One  of  the  most  important 
features  of  this  bUl  Is  the  Involvement  of 
all  levels  and  sectors  of  our  society.  Fed- 


eral. Sute  and  local  governments  would 
work  side  by  side  in  fighting  poverty  by 
creating  jobs.  Joining  in  the  effort  from 
the  private  sector  would  be  nonprofit  cor- 
porations and  private  industries.  Poverty 
in  the  United  States  will  never  be  elim- 
inated until  jobs  are  found  for  every 
American  who  wants  to  work.  The  re- 
sources are  there.  To  be  used  effectively, 
they  must  be  harnessed  into  a  massive, 
concerted  campaign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of 
the  Members.  I  ask  that  the  following 
excerpts  from  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare— sections  of  the  report  pertaining  to 
the  three  programs  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred— be  reprinted  in  the  Record; 

Legislative  Recommendations  for  Work 
AND  Training  Programs 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  a  more 
effective,  total  manpower  system  Is  needed  In 
the  United  States,  one  which  would  provide 
for  a  coordinated  approach  at  all  levels — Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local.  To  achieve  this  ob- 
jective completely  goes  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  cannot 
be  accomplished  at  this  time.  However,  to  the 
extent  that  manpower  programs  are  author- 
ized by  this  act,  the  committee  blU  takes  a 
first  step  toward  building  a  better  manpow- 
er system. 

I.  Purpose 

The  bill  consolidates  the  manpower  activi- 
ties carried  out  at  the  community  level  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  into  part 
B  of  title  I.  The  focus  Is  upon  unemployed 
or  low-income  persons,  both  youths  and 
idults,  with  emphasis  upon  local  Initiative 
and  ujx>n  effectively  utilizing  all  available 
public  and  private  resources  (sec.  120).  The 
:ici  assigns  resp>onsibility  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  but  it  Is 
expected  that  he  will  delegate  operating 
responsibility  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  us- 
ing a  delegation  order  which  promotes  max- 
imum coordination  with  other  parts  of  the 
poverty  program. 

2.  Prime  sponsor 
Two  major  mechanisms  are  used  to  achieve 
coordination.  First,  drawing  on  the  exper- 
ience of  the  concentrated  employment  pro- 
gram funds  win  be  channeled  to  the  com- 
munities through  a  prime  sponsor,  which  will 
be  the  community  action  agency  unless  the 
Director  determines  that  an  alternative 
sponsor,  such  as  a  municipal  manpower  de- 
partment. Is  likely  to  have  greater  capability. 
The  prime  sponsor  must  provide  for  par- 
ticipation of  employers,  labor  organizations, 
and  residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of 
the  groups  served  (sec.  122) . 

3.  Comprehenswe  program 
Second,  the  prime  sponsor  is  required  to 
develop  and  implement  a  comprehensive  work 
and  training  program  which  provides  partici- 
pants a  wide  range  ol  choices  and  an  un- 
broken sequence  of  services  which  will  en- 
able them  to  obtain  and  hold  employment. 
This  would  consist  of  a  systematic  approach. 
Unking  together  programs  financed  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  other  Fed- 
eral programs,  and  private  efforts  (sec.  121 
(c)i.  It  is  expected  that  commonsense  will 
be  used  to  Implement  this  requirement  so 
that  action  programs  are  not  delayed  while 
a  "plan"  is  being  made,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  planning  and  implementation  process 
should  be  Instituted  which  leads  to  an  ef- 
fective community  manpower  system  To  as- 
sure that  this  happens,  the  comprehensive 
work  and  training  program  required  by  this 
act  .should  be  interconnected  to  the  compre- 
hensive area  manpower  planning  system 
(CAMPS)  recently  Instituted,  which  utilizes 
the  MDTA  program  as  the  point  of  departure. 
The  goal  should  be  a  single  community  man- 


power system  for  the  poor  with  considerable 
local  flexibility  on  how  this  should  be  brought 
about. 

4.  Delegate  agencies 

It  is  intended  that  the  prime  sponsor  con- 
centrate its  main  efforts  on  pl.^nning  .^nd  co- 
ordination and  not  operate  all  the  commu- 
nity programs,  although  it  may  conduct  some 
activities  if  appropriate.  But  extensive  use 
should  be  made  of  deleg.ite  agencies,  includ- 
ing both  the  established  agencies,  such  as 
those  which  receive  funds  under  other  Fed- 
era!  programs,  and  also  new  neighborhood- 
based  organizations  formed  by  re.sidents  of 
the  areas  served  isec  122idii.  If  necessary 
to  enhance  program  effectiveness  or  accept- 
ance on  the  part  of  persons  served,  the  di- 
rector may  provide  funds  directly  to  inde- 
pendent agencies  rather  than  going  through 
the  prime  sponsors  isec.  123ici),  but  this 
authority  should  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  undermine  the  systematic  approach.  For 
example,  this  might  be  done  with  the  In- 
school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in  cer- 
tain communities,  but  the  authority  for  In- 
dependent financing  should  not  be  used  In 
such  a  manner  that  it  undermines  a  com- 
munity's comprehensive  approach. 

5.  Eligible  activities 
Authority  for  all  the  existing  programs  is 

continued,  including  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  Nelson  amendment,  Scheuer 
amendment,  and  the  concentrated  employ- 
ment program,  along  with  necessary  sup- 
F>ortlvs  services  and  administrative  staff 
(sec.  123(a)).  The  upper  age  limit  Is  re- 
moved from  work  and  training  programs  of 
the  type  conducted  by  the  out-of-school 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  recognizing 
that  some  adults  could  benefit  from  such 
activity,  and  sufficient  basic  education  and 
institutional  or  on-the-job  training  Is  re- 
quired in  order  to  remedy  the  tniniug  short- 
comings of  the  present  program  isec.  123 
(a)(2)).  Lack  of  emplovment  opportunity 
is  added  to  the  possible  criterli  for  eligibility 
in  the  Nelson  amendment  program  (sec. 
123(a)  i3)).  and  while  it  Is  hoped  that  par- 
ticipants can  be  placed  In  c  )mpetitive  em- 
ployment as  soon  as  possible,  they  should 
not  be  pushed  out  if  there  are  no  Jobs  avail- 
able. The  Scheuer  amendment  is  further 
elaborated  to  stress  the  need  to  create  new 
careers  with  Job  ladder  opportunities  (see. 
r23(a)(4i).  The  concentrated  employment 
program  Is  given  legislative  authorization 
(sec.  123(ai  (5)  I .  and  it  could  be  carried  out 
in  urban  areas  with  concentrations  of  low- 
income  unemployed  persons  and  in  rural 
areas  with  high  proportions  of  such  persons. 
It  Is  also  intended  that  communities  may 
exercise  local  initiative  to  develop  other  com- 
ponent programs  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

The  committee  bill  permits  financial  as- 
sistance for  recruitment,  counseling,  and 
placement  services,  which  may  be  conducted 
by  public  or  private  organizations  isec.  123 
(b)(7)).  Preference,  however,  should  be 
given  to  the  US,  Employment  Service  where 
appropriate.  In  any  case,  all  such  activities 
funded  under  this  act  must  complement, 
and  not  duplicate,  the  work  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service,  which  in  turn  should  be  en- 
couraged to  outstatlon  personnel  in  neigh- 
borhood centers  and  mobile  unit.s  which 
serve  the  poor,  using  its  own  resources  as 
far  as  possible  but  as  necessary  supple- 
mented  by  funds  from   this  act. 

A  new  eligible  activity  is  the  provision  of 
Incentives  to  private  employers  other  than 
nonprofit  organizations  to  hire  and  train 
unemployed  or  low-Income  persons  (see.  123 
(aM8)).  The  committee  feels,  based  on  re- 
ports which  It  has  received,  that  in  many 
cases  the  Incentives  and  reimbursements  to 
private  employers  under  existing  programs 
are  Inadequate  to  Induce  such  employers  to 
hire  and  train  on-the-job  unemployed  and 
severely  disadvantaged  Individuals.  A  vari- 
ety of  such  new  Incentives  should  be  made 
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available  to  Induce  the  private  sector  to  take 
a  greater  role  In  the  employment  and  train- 
ing of  such  persons.  These  incentives  might 
take  the  form  of  reimbursements  to  employ- 
ers for  a  limited  period  when  an  employee 
might  not  be  fully  productive.  However, 
wages  shall  be  paid  only  by  the  employer 
and  must  be  not  less  than  the  Federal  min- 
imum wage.  Payments  may  be  made  to  em- 
ployers for  on-the-job  counseling  and  other 
supportive  services,  and  for  recruitment  In 
areas  with  high  concentrations  or  propor- 
tions of  unemployed  or  low-Income  persons. 
Employers  may  also  be  given  financial  as- 
sistance to  enable  them  lo  provide  transpor- 
tation assistance  to  employees,  particularly 
when  the  low-Income  areas  are  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  place  of  employment. 
The  committee  increased  the  requested  au- 
thorization for  title  I  part  B  by  810  million 
to  assure  funds  for  this  special  Incentive 
program  and  feels  that  at  least  $15  million 
should  be  allocated  for  these  purposes  In 
fiscal  year  1968. 

The  committee  expects  that  appropriate 
regulations  will  be  issued  to  safeguard 
against  abuses  of  any  of  these  incentive  pro- 
grams, including  but  not  limited  to  safe- 
guards against  the  use  of  such  Incentives  by 
any  employer  in  order  to  transfer  any  enter- 
prise from  one  area  to  another  and  safe- 
guards designed  to  prevent  the  incentives 
from  being  used  as  a  subsidy  for  normal  op- 
erations. The  incentive  program  should,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to 
the  occupational  development  and  upward 
mobility  of  Individual  participants. 

6.  Funding  coJisolidation 
Previously  existing  commvinity  activities 
financed  by  this  part  are  required  to  be 
consolidated  Into  the  comprehensive  work 
and  training  program  by  July  1.  1968,  and 
funds  must  be  channeled  through  the  prime 
sponsor  after  that  date  (sec.  123(b)).  The 
Director,  however,  may  give  an  extension  of 
time  for  good  cause,  as  for  example  In  some 
rural  communities  which  may  not  have  yet 
developed  an  adequate  administrative  struc- 
ture to  serve  as  prime  sponsor  However,  the 
process  of  funding  consolidation  should  not 
be  allowed  to  disrupt  program  operations, 
and  generally  the  present  program  operators 
should  continue  as  delegate  agencies.  Where 
conflicts  are  unresolved  between  the  desig- 
nated prime  sponsor  and  the  present  opera- 
tions, the  Director  has  the  option  of  inde- 
pendent funding  (see.  123(C)  i  until  the 
community  manpower  system  is  more  fully 
developed;  this  might  be  the  case  In  some 
rural  areas  wnth  "green  thumb"  programs 
which  are  activities  that  shouJd.  at  least 
initially,  continue  under  direct  funding.  To 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the  work  and 
training  components  of  the  title  V.  work 
experience  and  training  program,  should  be 
made  part  of  the  community's  comprehen- 
sive work  and  training  program.  Where  ap- 
propriate, funds  for  such  components  should 
be  channeled  through  the  prime  sponsor 
although  It  is  recognized  that  this  will  not 
always  be  practicable,  such  as  where  the  work 
experience  and  training  program  operates  on 
a  statewide  basis. 

7.  Participants 

Program  participants  in  programs  author- 
ized under  part  B  must  be  unemployed  or 
low-Income  persons  and  permanent  residents 
of  the  United  States  isec.  125).  The  defini- 
tion of  "low  Income"  should  be  the  same  for 
this  part  and  title  XI,  with  the  Director  con- 
sulting with  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
trator. Special  attention  would  be  given  to 
providing  employment  opportunities  to  per- 
sons 55  years  and  older,  for  this  group  of 
the  poor  has  been  served  Inadequately  In  the 
past  (see.  1261. 

8.  Special  conditions 

The  bill  retains  the  special  conditions  of 
existing  law  which  preclude  employment  on 
projects  involving  political  parties  or  laclll- 


tles  for  use  for  sectarian  or  religious  worship, 
and  which  provide  protection  for  employed 
Workers  and  existing  contracts  of  service. 
Program  activities  related  to  physical  im- 
provement must  give  preference  to  those 
which  benefit  low-Income  persons  (see.  124). 

9.  Pilot  projects,  technical  assistance  and 
trairunn 
The  committee  bill  establishes  a  program 
of  pilot  projects  designed  to  develop  new 
approaches  and  requires  that  one  focus  of 
such  projects  be  the  encouragement  of  maxi- 
mum participation  of  private,  profitmaking 
employers  (sec.  127).  Provision  Is  also  made 
for  technical  assistance  and  training  (see. 
128).  The  States  are  given  a  role  for  techni- 
cal assistance,  coordination  of  related  State 
activities,  operation  of  work  and  training  pro- 
grams in  communities  without  an  acceptable 
prime  sponsor,  and  provision  of  work  and 
training  opportunities  on  State  projects  and 
in  State  agencies  (sec.  129) . 

10.  Fund  allocation 
Up  to  20  percent  of  the  funds  authorized 
for  this  title  may  be  reserved  for  the  con- 
centrated employment  program  and  allocated 
in  a  manner  that  does  not  permit  more  than 
12' 2  percent  to  go  to  any  one  State.  The 
other  funds  for  comprehensive  work  and 
training  programs  must  be  allocated  so  as 
to  meet  the  criteria  which  apply  to  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in  existing  law, 
that  Is,  to  take  Into  account  rates  of  popu- 
lation, unemployment,  and  family  Income 
levels  (sec.  130)  The  maximum  Federal  share 
Is  90  percent  for  these  basic  activities,  and  a 
community  may  fjool  its  matching  contribu- 
tions with  those  required  in  title  II  for  the 
community  action  program  (sec.  131). 

11 .  Evalurtion 
The  bill  requires  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  a  program  data  system  and 
an  evaluation  program  so  that  the  results  of 
these  programs  can  be  carefully  measured 
and  compwired  with  other  Federal  manpower 
programs  (sec.  132).  The  committee  expects 
OEO  and  the  Labor  Department  to  begin 
the  publication  of  comparative  results  within 
1  vear. 


VI.  Special   Impact   Program 

A.    FINDINGS 

The  special  impact  program  was  added  as 
part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  In  1966.  The  purpose  was  to  establish 
special  programs  in  communities  and  neigh- 
borhoods with  especially  large  concentrations 
of  low-income  persons.  The  committee's  in- 
tent was  that  the  number  of  commtinitleB  se- 
lected should  be  limited  so  that  sufllclent  re- 
sources could  be  available  to  have  a  signif- 
icant impact  in  those  selected.  The  authority 
of  the  amendment  was  broad  enough  to  per- 
mit economic  and  community  development 
as  well  as  manpower  training  activities. 

ResponsibUlty  for  the  special  impact  pro- 
gram was  delegated  by  the  Director  of  OEO 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  assigned  the 
program  to  the  Manpwwer  Administration. 
The  Labor  Department  used  the  funds  in  two 
ways:  H7.4  million  was  allocated  to  the  con- 
centrated employment  program,  which  was 
discussed  previously,  and  the  remaining  86  9 
million  was  granted  for  a  program  in  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of  New  York  City 
for  an  effort  more  in  line  with  the  commit- 
tee's original  intentions.  For  tills  latter  pro- 
gram, the  Labor  Department  signed  a  2-year 
contract  with  two  nonprofit  corporations  to 
condtict  components  related  to  ( 1 )  Industrial 
development.  (2)  community  facility  devel- 
opment, (3)  community  rehabilitation  plan 
nlng,  (4)  commtinlty  home  Improvement, 
and  (5)  related  manpower  services.  This  ef- 
fort has  jTUrt  commenced. 

B.    LEGISLA-nVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  committee  bill  authorizes  the  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  of  the  special  impact 
program,  contained  In  title  I,  part  D.  Al- 


though the  committee  had  intended  that  the 
funds  provided  for  this  program  be  concen- 
trated primarily  on  economic  and  community 
development  and  manpower  training,  the 
Labor  Department,  to  whom  the  program  was 
delegated,  used  a  substantial  part  of  the 
funds  lor  the  concentrated  employment  pro- 
gram. Economic  development  activities.  In 
particular,  were  deemphaslzed  Since  the  con- 
centrated employTnent  program  is  given  a 
separate  authorization  (sec.  123(ai  i5i  ).  the 
6i>eclal  Impact  funds  this  year  should  be 
used  as  the  committee  originally  intended. 

1.  Purpose 
The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  commit 
enough  resources  to  selected  urban  and  rural 
areas  wTth  large  concentrations  and  high 
proportions  of  low-income  persons  In  order 
to  have  an  appreciable  Impact.  Thus,  the 
number  of  areas  selected  should  be  restricted 
in  number  so  that  each  will  have  sufficient 
funds  to  achieve  the  intended  results  (see. 
150).  The  program  has  been  amended  to 
authorize  assistance  to  rural  areas,  with  an 
emphasis  upon  those  rural  areas  having  sub- 
stantial outraigratlon  to  urban  areas  served. 
In  this  manner,  the  committee  has  recog- 
nized that  the  solution  of  problems  of  unem- 
ployment in  urban  ghettos  requires  a  con- 
current attack  on  rural  unemployment 
which  is  stimulating  heavy  population  mi- 
gration to  the  city  slums. 

2.  Financial  assistance 

The  bin  authorizes  financial  assistance  for 
both  public  and  private  organizations,  in- 
cluding private  profitmaking  organizations 
as  appropriate  (see.  151).  Such  assistance 
may  be  provided  either  through  grant  or 
contract. 

3.  Eligible  activities 

Among  the  eligible  activities  are  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  economic  and  business  develop- 
ment programs,  which  may  include  pro- 
visions of  (a)  financial  and  other  incentives 
to  businesses  to  locate  in  or  near  the  areas 
served  and  (bi  technical  and  management 
assistance  to  small  businesses  in  the  area  or 
owned  by  area  residents;  (2)  community  de- 
velopment activities,  particularly  those 
which  create  new  training  and  employment 
opportunities  and  which  contribute  to  an 
Improved  living  environment  in  the  program 
area;  and  (3)  manjxiwer  training  programs 
which  support  and  complement  the  eco- 
nomic and  community  development  pro- 
grams isec.  151 1 .  A  wide  variety  of  economic 
development  and  small  business  assistance 
activities  are  Intended  to  be  authorized  by 
this  section,  including  preparation  of  eco- 
nomic development  plans,  conduct  of  eco- 
nomic and  market  research,  the  ftu-nlshing 
of  loans,  loan  guaraJitees.  insurance,  and 
other  economic  incentives,  and  the  furnish- 
ing of  technical  assistance.  Since  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  has  sub- 
stantially greater  expertise  and  experience  in 
these  area.--  than  does  either  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  or  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  committee  expects  that  it  will 
play  a  major  roll  In  the  economic  develop- 
ment anri  small  business  assistance  aspects 
of  the  special  impact  program.  Every  effort 
shoiild  be  made  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  develop 
Joint  application  and  fimdlng  procedures 
covering  both  the  manpower  training  and 
economic  development  a6{>ects  of  any  special 
impact,  project,  including  the  use  of  author- 
ity made  available  under  section  612 

The  committee  expects  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  will  use  such  funds  provided 
pursuant  to  section  151  as  may  be  necessary 
to  add  personnel  needed  by  his  Department 
to  Implement  this  economic  development 
and  small  business  assistance  program. 

4.  Coordination 
The  special  impact,  program  should  be  very 
closely  linked  to  related  acUvltiee,  Includ- 
ing  other  programs   ol   the   Eoonomlc  Op- 
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portunlty  Act,  the  Manpower   Development 
and  Training  Act.  the  Public  Worlca  and  Eco- 
nomic   Development   Act.    the    model    cities 
program,  and  other  community  development 
programs  admlnlatered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  und  Urban  Development  (sec.  152 i,a) 
(4)).  The  committee  has  carefully  studied 
these  other  programs  and  haa  concluded  that 
none  of  them  Is  able  to  achieve  what  Is  In- 
tended in  the  special  Impact  program.  The 
economic  development  program,   which   the 
Commerce   Department   administers,    is   not 
permitted  to  focus  on  a  limited  community 
wtthln  a  large  city,  as  this  program  Intends, 
nor  does  It  have  sufficient  program  breadth 
to  deal  with  many  of   the  interrelated  and 
underlying   economic   causes   of    poverty    In 
urban    slums.    Nonetheless,    many    of    these 
other  programs  have  contributions  to  make 
and  should  be  mobilized  in  a  total  approach. 
To  promote  this  objective,  the  bill   (a)   re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  Uke  neces- 
sary steps  to  asaure  that  urban  renewal  land 
ta   available    for    business    location   and   ex- 
pan.->lon,  (b)  makes  the  special  impact  proj- 
ect areas  "redevelopment  areas"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act.  and  ic)  encourages  the  use 
of  Federal  contracu.  subcontracts,  and  de- 
posits   to    promote    the    economic    develop- 
ment of  the  project  areas  (see.  153) . 
5    Business  participation 
Participation    of    local    businessmen   from 
the  fxjveriy  area  involved,  as  well  as  business 
leaders  from   the  city  aa  a  whole,   and  the 
Stote  In  the  case  of  rural  programs.  Ls  an 
essential  part  of  the  special  impact  program. 
They   should    be   involved,   for   example,   on 
boards  of  directors  of  agencies  Implementing 
the   program,   on   advisory  councils,   and   In 
other  ways. 

S.  Community  participation 
Experience  of  the  first  year's  operation 
demonstrates  that  successful  program  opera- 
tion, including  active  participation  by  busi- 
ness, requires  and  depends  on  the  utmost  co- 
operation of  community  residents.  That  co- 
operation. In  the  view  of  the  committee,  will 
best  be  achieved  through  effective  and  sub- 
stantial participation  of  the  residents  In  pro- 
gram decisions,  responsibility,  and  benefits. 
Coinmunlty  and  community-based  corpora- 
tions, which  have  demonstrated  their  po- 
tential utility  as  vehicles  for  such  partici- 
pation, should  be  encouraged  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  undertake  sponsorship  of 
programs  under  this  part. 

XIV.  Emirgency  Employment  Prockam 

A.    FINDINGS 

In  the  hearings  held  by  the  committee 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
continental  United  States,  a  clear  consensus 
emerged  that  Jobs  are  the  single  most  Impor- 
tant wav  to  combat  poverty. 

Erwln  D.  Canham.  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and  chairman  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Economic  Growth  and 
Opportunity  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, told  the  committee.  "Expert  after  ex- 
pert, when  consulted  by  the  task  force,  has 
emphasized  that  income  and  place  In  the 
social  and  economic  scheme  can  best  be  re- 
stored by  providing  the  employable  poor  with 
training  and  Job  opportunities.  These  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  them  Into  the  main- 
stream of  the  economy,  rather  than  merely 
paying  them  to  remain  outside." 

Andrew  BiemUler.  director  of  legislation. 
AFL-CIO.  recommended :  "As  a  major  aspect 
of  the  war  on  want  we  lirge  the  Inauguration 
of  federally  supported  Job-creating  programs 
that  would  put  the  hard  core  unemployed 
to  work  providing  needed  public  facilities 
and  service*  ■ 

Bayard  Rustln,  civil  rights  leader  and 
executive  secretary  of  the  A.  Phillip  Ran- 
dolph Institute,  stated.  "The  great  majority 
of  the  people  who  are  poor,  I  am  convinced, 
want  work,  but  that  work  won't  be  found 
until   we   are  prepared   to   establish   a   full 


and  fair  employment  economy.  We  need  pub- 
lic services,  which  Is  one  mean.-;  of  creating 
full  employment." 

John  Reading,  mayor  of  Oakland.  Calif- 
reported,  "When  visiting  the  neighborhood 
center,  I  and  that  most  of  all,  the  people 
want  jobs.  I  feel  very  strongly,  and  the  ones 
around  me  feel  very  strongly,  that  If  we  can 
provide  Jobs  that  we  In  turn  then,  over  a 
period  of  time,  will  to  a  great  extent  solve 
the  rest  of  the  social  evils  that  apply  to  a 
poor  city." 

These  leaders  reflect  the  views  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  In  a  public  opinion  poll  taken 
August  14,  1967.  to  determine  what  the 
people  believe  would  be  an  effective  way  to 
deal  with  the  urban  crisis.  Louis  H.  Harris  & 
Associates,  Inc..  found  that  69  percent  of 
the  public  favor  setting  up  large-scale  Fed- 
eral work  projects  to  give  Jobs  to  the  un- 
employed 

The  conclusion  that  Jobs  are  the  central 
need  of  the  poor  Is  well  founded  In  statistics. 
In  1966  when  the  U.S.  employment  rate  aver- 
aged 3  8  percent,  the  rate  for  the  disadvan- 
taged was  much  higher;  for  all  Negroes.  7  3 
percent;  for  all  16-  to  19-year-old  youths, 
12  7  percent  but  for  Negro  youth,  about  25 
percent.  The  unemployment  rate  for  those 
with  8  years  or  less  of  education  tends  to  run 
twice  the  national  average  for  all  workers. 
A  survey  of  10  urban  sKim  areas  conducted 
by  the  Labor  Department  In  November  1966 
found  1  out  of  10  workers  unemployed.  Yet 
these  figures  do  not  tell  the  true  story,  for 
they  do  not  reveal  the  extent  of  hidden 
unemployment.  To  get  the  whole  picture  It 
Is  necessary  also  to  consider  those  with  part- 
time  Jobs  who  want  full-time  work,  those 
earning  too  little  to  meet  their  families'  mini- 
mum subsistence  needs,  and  those  who  could 
work  but  are  not  looking  because  they  are 
discouraged  at  the  prospects.  Adding  these 
to  the  traditional  unemployment  rate  yields 
what  the  Labor  Department  calls  the  "sub- 
employment"  rate.  In  the  10  slum  areas,  this 
rate  was  34  percent,  or  three  times  the  usu- 
ally reported  unemployment  rate  for  those 
areas. 

In  magnitude,  the  number  unemployed 
and  looking  for  work  In  the  United  States 
has  averaged  nearly  3  million  during  the 
first  half  of  1967.  To  reduce  unemplo>'ment 
to  a  rate  of  3  percent,  which  used  to  be  the 
Federal  goal,  would  take  600,000  new  Jobs. 
To  take  care  of  underemployment  and  hid- 
den unemployment  might  take  twice  that 
number,  and  perhaps  more. 

Nonetheless,  projecting  the  findings  from 
the  10  slum  areas  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
the  Labor  Department  concluded  that,  as  bad 
as  the  problem  Is.  it  Is  of  manageable  propor- 
tions. Given  more  resources,  the  high  rate 
of  unemployment  could  be  drastically  re- 
duced In  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  The 
committee  Is  convinced  that  this  would  be 
true  even  with  the  addition  of  rural  areas 
with  severe  unemployment,  although  the 
types  of  programs  would  vary  some  between 
urban  and  rural  areas. 

While  a  major  part  of  the  problem  Is  the 
lack  of  Job  qualifications  of  the  unemployed, 
no  amount  of  training  will  solve  the  total 
problem  unless  the  Jobs  .ire  there.  Conversely, 
If  Jobs  are  certain,  training  can  be  acceler- 
ated. As  evidence,  recall  the  Illiterates  who 
became  production  workers  with  only  a  few 
months  on-the-job  training  during  World 
War  U. 

The  committee's  amendmente  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  particularly  to  part 
B  of  title  I,  have  expanded  and  strengthened 
the  training  programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 
But  this  Is  not  enough.  The  extent  of  unem- 
ployment in  our  Inner  city  areas  and  In  cer- 
tain rxiral  areas  severely  affected  by  techno- 
logical change  Is  such  that  a  crisis  exists. 
Emergency  measures  must  be  taken  Imme- 
diately Federal  funds  should  be  Invested  now 
In  creating  Jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

This  reiterate*  what  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty  recom- 
mended in   1964:    "Federal.  State,  and  local 


governments  should  undertake  a  Joint  pro- 
gram to  directly  employ  the  hard-core  un- 
employed In  poverty-stricken  areas,  both 
rtiral  and  urban,  in  an  attack  on  the  de- 
ficiencies of  their  own  environments.  Finan- 
cial support  should  be  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Local  governments  and 
private  groups  should  prortde  the  proposals, 
planning,  and  administration." 

Since  then,  three  Federal  commissions  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  have  affirmed  this 
recommendation.  In  February  1966.  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Technology.  Automa- 
tion, and  Economic  Progress  recommended  a 
5-year  program  of  public  service  employment 
with  a  sum  of  $2  billion  for  the  first  year. 
In  June  1966.  the  White  House  Conference 
"To  F\ilfill  These  Rights"  urged  the  develop- 
ment of  "government-financed  employment 
programs  on  public  works  and  services  to 
guarantee  the  availability  of  Jobs  to  able 
workers  who  cannot  be  placed  In,  or  promptly, 
trained  for.  regular  employment."  In  July 
1967.  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Pood  and  Fiber  proposed  that  Federal  funds 
be  granted  to  State  and  local  governments 
and  certain  types  of  nonprofit  institutions 
which  would  serve  as  "the  residual  employer" 
In  rural  areas  with  high  unemployment  until 
economic  development  programs  can  take 
hold. 

Each  of  these  bodies  has  identified  public 
service  employment  as  an  especially  fruitful 
source  of  additional,  socially  useful  jobs.  The 
"Automation"  Commission,  for  example,  es- 
timated that  at  least  5.3  million  such  Jobs 
could  be  filled:  1.2  million  in  medical  institu- 
tions and  health  services.  1.1  million  In  edu- 
cational institutions.  1.3  million  in  national 
beautlficatlon,  700,000  In  welfare  and  home 
care,  350,000  In  public  protection,  and  650,000 
In  urban  renewal  and  sanitation.  In  a  study 
conducted  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. Greenleigh  Associates.  Inc.  calculated 
that  It  would  be  practicable  to  fill  more  than 
400.000  such  Jobs  during  the  first  year  of  a 
new  employment  program. 

The  evidence  is  strong  and  consistent.  Jobs 
are  central  to  solving  the  crisis  of  cities  and 
depressed  rural  areas.  Public  service  employ- 
ment provides  an  Immediate  remedy.  Federal 
resources  must  be  used,  but  the  Job  creation 
programs  should  be  locally  operated.  All  that 
is  lacking  is  the  national  commitment.  To 
supply  this  missing  link  the  committee  rec- 
ommends the  adoption  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1967. 

B.    LEGISLATIVE    RECOMMENDATION 

1.  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  Emergency 
Employment  Act  Is  "to  provide  meaningful 
employment  opportunities  In  public  service 
and  other  activities  which  will  relieve  severe 
unemployment  In  urban  and  rural  areas  and 
contribute  to  the  national  Interest  by  fulfill- 
ing unmet  needs"  (see.  202). 

2.  Administration 

The  act  would  be  administered  by  the 
Secr.tary  of  Labor.  He  would  have  the  op- 
tion to  delegate  this  task  to  the  most  ap- 
propriate agency  In  his  Department  such 
as  the  Manpower  Administration,  which  now 
operates  the  manpower  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  other  acts. 
To  administer  this  program  effectively  will 
require  considerable  talent.  The  committee 
recommends,  therefore,  that  sufficient  super- 
grade  positions  be  made  available  to  the 
Department. 

3.  Eligible  areas 

The  act  Is  intended  to  and  specifically 
states  that  the  program  must  serve  both  ur- 
ban and  rural  areas,  but  to  qualify,  an  area 
must  contain  a  high  proportion  of  low-in- 
come families  and  Individuals  and  have  se- 
vere problems  of  unemployment  and  under- 
employment (sec.  203).  Such  areas  may  be 
defined  without  regard  to  political  bound- 
aries. The  intent  Is  that  the  program  must 
be  pinpointed  to  areas  of  intense  need.  In 
the  cities,  these  are  the  poverty  areas  which 
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are  generally  concentrated  In  the  inner  city. 
In  rural  areas,  these  tend  to  be  the  coiiniies 
with  high  unemployment  and  outmlgraiion 
due  to  technological  change.  Even  though 
an  urban  program  might  be  focused  on  part 
of  the  city,  an  appropriate  cltywlde  public 
or  private  agency  may  be  useu  as  the  prime 
sponsor  of  the  local  program.  In  many  rural 
areas  it  might  be  advantageous  to  utilize  a 
multlcounty  agency  as  a  prime  sponsor. 
4.  Progra'n   operators 

Programs  may  be  operated  by  either  pub- 
lic agencies  or  private  organizations.  Includ- 
ing profitmaking  organizations  under  con- 
tract (see.  204(a)).  Preference  should  be 
given  to  local  arrangements  which  can  pro- 
duce jobs  quickly  but  which  also  have  ties 
with  the  local  manpower  system  in  order 
to  assure  avenues  for  further  training  and 
job  placement  In  competitive  employment. 
Where  possible,  the  program  would  be  ap- 
propriately channeled  through  the  prime 
sponsor  of  work  and  training  programs  re- 
quired for  title  I,  part  B  of  the  commit- 
tee's amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act.  However,  if  a  community  has  dif- 
ficulty In  formirig  an  effective  prime  sponsor, 
the  Secretary  should  fund  individual  pro- 
grams directly  so  as  not  to  delay  the  crea- 
tion of  new  Jobs.  Even  with  the  use  of  a 
prime  sponsor ,  the  Secretary  may  reserve  the 
right  to  fund  directly  an  Independent  proj- 
ect which  shows  great  promise  of  useful 
work  activities  for  those  In  need  but  is  not 
part  of  package  developed  by  the  prime 
sponsor.  The  aim  should  be  expeditious  ac- 
tion but  with  the  realization  that  long-range 
considerations  require  programs  which  are 
linked  to  a  total  conununlty  manpower 
system. 

5-  Financial  assistance 

The  Secretary  may  provide  financial  as- 
sistance either  in  the  form  of  grants  or  con- 
tracts (sec.  204(a)  i.  Such  assistance  may  be 
used  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  local 
programs.  Tncluding  wages  and  fringe  benefits 
for  participants,  supervision  and  adminis- 
tration, education  and  tralmng  where  neces- 
sary, supplies  and  equipment,  but  not  capi- 
tal expenditures,  except  as  part  of  a  work 
project.  A  high  proportion  of  project  costs 
would  go  for  participants'  wages.  Although 
training  costs  are  permitted,  where  possible, 
other  Federal  training  programs  should  be 
utilized  to  supply  this  component. 

6.  Local  initiative 
There  should  be  a  maximum  emphasis  on 
local  Initiative  and  responsibility,  par- 
ticularly In  determining  areas  of  need.  In  se- 
lecting participants  eligible  for  assistance, 
and  In  developing  and  selecting  Job  oppor- 
tunities and  projects  (sec.  204ia)).  While 
It  would  be  useful  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  develop  model  programs  which 
could  be  easily  adapted  by  local  agencies; 
but  these  should  not  be  imposed  on  localities 
nor  be  given  perference  over  locally  de- 
veloped projects. 

7.  Requirements  for  local  participation 
Local  sponsors  must  achieve  full  par- 
ticipation and  gain  the  maximum  cooper- 
ation of  local  public  officials,  residents  of  the 
areas  served,  and  representatives  of  such  pri- 
vate organizations  as  business,  labor,  civil 
rights,  social  welfare,  and  other  groups  con- 
cerned about  employment  opportunities  (sec. 
204(a]  ).  The  local  sponsor  must  also  assure 
that  the  emergency  emplojTnent  program  is 
fully  coordinated  with  other  relevant  pro- 
grams. Including  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962.  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  and  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1906.  Particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  various  housing  and 
community  facilities  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  In  urban  areas  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  rural  areas  so  that 


the  Jobs  made  available  under  these  pro- 
grams can  be  fully  utilized.  The  Secretary 
of  La'X)r  should  take  steps  at  the  Washing- 
ton level  to  promote  coordination  with  these 
other  Federal  programs. 

8.  Types  of  Jobs 
The  Emergency  Employment  Act  Is  In- 
tended to  be  primarily  a  Job-creation  pro- 
gram. Therefore  priority  must  be  given  to 
projects  which  are  labor  intensive  in  char- 
acter (sec.  204(b) ).  The  Jobs  may  be  related 
to  either  services  or  supporting  facilities. 
They  may  be  in  such  fields  as  health,  public 
safety,  education,  recreation,  streets,  parks 
and  municipal  maintenance,  housing  and 
neighborhood  improvement,  conservation 
and  rural  development,  beautlficatlon,  and 
other  fields  of  human  betterment  and  public 
Improvement  Such  services  and  supporting 
facilities  may  be  provided  by  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  or  by  a  private,  profit- 
making  organization  under  contract.  Regard- 
less of  the  sponsor,  the  Jobs  should  consist 
mainly  of  those  which  can  be  filled  by  the 
disadvantaged,  including  persons  who  are 
unable  to  find  work  in  regular  employment, 
and  persons  who  are  graduating  from  train- 
ing programs  (such  as  for  "new  careers") 
but  for  whom  no  relevant  employment  is 
available.  In  places  with  a  chronic  labor 
surplus,  such  as  depressed  rural  areas,  skilled 
workers  may  be  unemployed,  and  they  too 
may  be  served  by  this  program. 

9.  Occupational  Advancement 

Strong  efforts  should  be  made  to  prevent 
the  jobs  created  by  this  program  from  be- 
coming deadend  jobs.  With  that  in  mind,  the 
Secretary  may  provide  financial  assistance 
lor  education,  training,  and  supportive  serv- 
ices which  help  participants  prepare  for 
regular  competitive  employment.  He  should 
also  take  steps  to  assure  that  Job-creating 
activities  are  linked  with  other  training  pro- 
grams (sec.  204(C)).  Thus,  title  I.  part  B 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  (as 
amended  by  the  committee)  could  be  used  to 
provide  basic  education  and  supplementary 
training  to  persons  Involved  In  the  emer- 
gency employment  program.  Such  persons 
also  might  move  Into  on-the-job  training 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  The  Department  of  Labor 
should  audit  the  performance  of  local  spon- 
sors to  be  certain  that  they  are  advancing 
participants  to  regular  competitive  employ- 
ment as  soon  as  practicable.  However,  this 
requirement  should  not  be  blindly  enforced 
to  force  participants  out  of  the  program 
before  other  Jobs  are  available. 

10.  Private  employment 
The  total  program  should  have  a  strong 
private  enterprise  thrust.  The  Secretary 
should  assure  that  maximum  effort  is  made 
to  encourage  private  employers  to  adopt  In- 
novative approaches  which  create  additional 
Jobs  and  new  tj-pes  of  careers  for  low-Income 
and  disadvantaged  persons.  As  appropriate, 
he  may  provide  financial  assistance  to  achieve 
that  goal,  such  as  to  organizations  which  pro- 
vide information  and  technical  assistance  to 
business  enterprises  seeking  to  hire  more  of 
the  disadvantaged. 

11.  Loans 
Some  of  the  potential  public  service  proj- 
ects are  of  a  nature  requir.ng  a  sizeable  in- 
vestment in  supplies  and  equipment.  Such 
examples  are  sidewalk  paving,  playground 
construction,  building  of  picnic  facilities,  re- 
habilitating and  equipping  day  care  centers. 
planting  shrubs  and  trees  in  beautlficatlon 
projects.  Although  a  resisonable  expenditure 
for  supplies  and  equipment  may  be  made 
with  funds  provided  by  this  act.  this  should 
not  become  excessive,  it  Is  likely  that  many 
local  governments  would  be  able  and  willing 
t  j  provide  supplementary  funds  for  this  part 
of  the  project  cost*,  either  from  the  operating 
or  capital  budget,  but  since  local  budgets  are 
adopted  long  before  a  new  Federal  program 
is  enacted,   there  is  Inev.tably  a  delay.  For 


that  reason,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and 
eqiupment  which  supF>ort  and  supplement 
projects  of  the  emergency  employment  pro- 
eram  (sec.  205ia) ). 

Loans  under  this  program  will  bear  the 
interest  and  carry  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  subscribe  (sec  205(b)  ). 
He  may  approve  no-interest  loans  to  munic- 
ipalities and  other  local  sponsors  if  neces- 
Lary  to  get  the  program  going. 

12.  Eligible  participants 
Participants  in  programs  under  this  act 
must  reside  in  the  areas  served  and  must  be 
unemployed  or  low-income  persons.  Low  in- 
come is  to  be  defined  the  same  way  as  in 
section  125  of  title  I,  part  B  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  which  In  turn  Is  tied  to  a 
definition  developed  in  consultauon  with  the 
Social  Security  Administrator,  taking  into 
consideration  family  size,  urban-rural  and 
farm-nonfarm  differences,  and  other  relevant 
factors.  The  Intent  is  to  achieve  reasonable 
uniformity  of  eligibility  for  related  Federal 
programs  (sec.  206). 

13.  Special  conditions 
The  bill  contains  special  conditions  and 
limitations  which  experience  with  related 
programs  has  shown  to  be  necessary  (sec. 
207).  Projects  may  not  Involve  political  par- 
ties or  so  much  of  any  facility  as  Is  used  or 
to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a 
place  for  religious  worship  No  program  may 
result  In  the  displacement  of  employed  work- 
ers or  impair  existing  contracts  for  service. 
nor  may  a  program  result  in  the  substitution 
of  Federal  funds  for  other  funds  for  work 
that  would  otherwise  be  performed.  Wages 
must  be  the  highest  of  (a)  the  Federal  min- 
imum wage,  (b)  the  most  comparable  State 
or  local  minimum  wuge.  or  ic)  the  prevailing 
wage  rate  In  the  area  for  similar  work.  Pro- 
grams must  contribute  to  occupatlonai  de- 
velopment or  upward  mobility  of  partici- 
pants, to  the  extent  feasible.  Where  a  pro- 
gram involves  physical  improvements,  pref- 
erence must  be  given  to  those  which  are 
used  by  low-income  persons  The  Secretary 
is  required  to  have  regulations  related  to  in- 
ternal administrative  controls,  accounting 
requirements,  personnel  standards,  and  eval- 
uation procedures  of  agencies  and  organi- 
zations receiving  financial  assistance. 
Programs  should  seek  to  eliminate  artificial 
barriers  to  employment  and  occupational  ad- 
vancement, and  particular  attention  should 
be  given  to  altering  civil  service  require- 
ments wnlch  restrict  employment  opportu- 
nities for  the  disadvantaged. 

14.  Reports 

The  committee  wants  to  be  certain  that 
the  emergency  employment  program  is  work- 
ing effectively.  Therefore,  the  bill  requires  the 
Secretary  to  report  to  Congress  twice  a  year 
(see.  208). 

15.  Authorizations 

The  bill  authorizes  $1  billion  for  job  cre- 
ation for  the  1968  fiscal  year  and  $1.5  billion 
for  1969.  A  loan  fund  of  8300  million  Is  es- 
tablished for  1968.  All  these  sums  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended   (sec.  209). 

The  committee  estimates  that  each  Job 
win  average  $4,000  In  annual  wages  and  that 
another  $1,000  will  be  required  for  fringe 
benefits,  supervision,  administration,  sup- 
plies, materials,  and  equipment.  Thus,  $1 
billion  will  allow  for  the  creation  of  200,000 
Jobs.  At  this  stage  It  Is  not  possible  to  pre- 
dict the  turnover  rate,  but  if  a  participant 
holds  such  a  Job  an  average  of  8  months  be- 
fore moving  to  a  Job  In  regular  competitive 
employment,  300,000  persons  could  be  served 
In  a  year  for  each  91  billion. 


DELIBERATE  MISREPRESENTATION 
IN  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

Mr.    PATTEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonnbr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  tmd  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post,  never  a  newspaper 
dedicated  to  either  the  truth  or  hon- 
esty, contains  a  story  in  this  morning's 
edition  which  clearly  demonstrates  the 
lengths  it  will  go  to  distort  news  stories 
to  make  them  suit  their  left-wing 
purposes. 

A  two-column  news  stor>'  carries  the 
headline;  -Episcopal  Bishops  Ask  Halt 
in  Bombing." 

One  would  naturally  assume  from  this 
headline  that  the  Episcopal  Bishops 
meeting  In  their  General  Convention  had 
voted  to  ask  a  halt  in  the  bombings  of 
Vietnam.  The  true  story  is  that  quite 
the  opposite  is  true;  they  soundly  de- 
feated a  resolution  asking  a  halt  in  the 
bombing. 

This  deliberately  deceptive  headline 
refers,  not  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Deputies  which  roundly  de- 
feated the  resolution,  bui  to  the  action 
of  21  mavericks  who  got  together  after 
they  were  defeated  by  the  Deputies  and 
passed  their  own  rump  resolution. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  story  gets  the 
true  picture,  but  more  people  will  read 
the  headline  than  will  ever  wade  through 
the  story  to  get  to  the  truth. 

This  cheap  trickery  is  inexcusable  and 
is  a  disgrace  to  what  was  once  a  noble 
profession.  If  the  Post  had  any  sense  of 
honor  they  would  apologize  to  the  Epis- 
copal General  Convention  in  particular 
and  to  all  Episcopalians  in  general. 

To  set  the  record  straight,  here  is  the 
complete  story  as  printed  in  the  Post: 
Episcopal  Bishops  Ask  Halt  in  Bombing 
(By  Jo-ann  Price) 

Seattle.  Wash..  September  27.— Twenty- 
one  bUhops  of  the  Episcopal  Ciiurch,  ex- 
presalng  concern  over  the  "growing  terror" 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  petitioned  here  to- 
day for  a  cessation  of  bombing  In  North 
Vietnam  and  de-escalation  to  end  the  con- 
flict "as  quickly  as  possible." 

Signers  of  the  statement  Included  Suffra- 
gan Bishop  Paul  Moore  Jr.  of  Washington 
and  the  controversial  Bishop  James  A.  Pike, 
resigned   Bishop  of  California. 

Their  petition  was  signed  as  both  houses 
of  the  Episcopal  General  Convention  ex- 
tended their  sessions  three  hours  past  a 
scheduled  noon-day  closing  to  dispose  of 
sUH  pending  business. 

The  document  represented  their  Individ- 
ual views,  they  said,  and  contains  essentially 
the  8*me  points  as  a  measure  which  was 
thrown  out  after  long  debate  last  night  in 
the  House  of  Deputies. 

The  rejected  substitute  resolution  on  de- 
escaiatlon  had  lost  heavily  In  the  laymen's 
order  of  the  duptles  and  was  more  narrow- 
ly defeated  In  the  clerical  order.  Approval 
of  both  orders  is  needed  for  passage  In  the 
House  of  Deputies  under  the  Convention's 
peculiar  voting  system. 

After  90  minutes  of  vigorous  debate  the 
deputies  Anally  adopted  a  seven-point  reso- 
lution shortly  before  midnight  yesterday, 
primarily  aimed  at  negotiations  for  peace  in 
Vietnam.  This  leas  strongly  worded  document 
was  approved  by  the  House  of  Bishops  today. 

The  milder  measttre  urged  "continuation 
of  sustained  efforts"  to  take  the  Vietnam 
wax  to  the  United  Nations.  It  supported  US. 
efforts  to  attain  a  "Just  and  durable  peace." 


It  also  expressed  "deep  concern"  for  draft- 
age  youths  who  believe  the  Vietnam  war  "to 
be  wrong  and  our  participation  in  It  to  be 
unjustified." 

AFRICA;   AN  UP-TO-DATE 
APPRAISAL 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
State  Department  must  reassess  its  poli- 
cies tc  correct  tiie  blackhearted  role  it 
has  cast  oui-  Nation  into  in  Africa. 

Silence  veils  the  wants  of  many  black 
Americans  who  desire  to  return  to  Af- 
rica, their  homeland.  Possibly  they  are 
needed  to  become  the  victims  of  more 
riots,  looting,  and  bloodshed  in  our  cities 
and  are  forbidden  to  leave  our  shores. 

Yet  in  Africa,  where  the  white  has 
been  their  benefactor  and  lived  among 
them,  our  apparent  policy  has  been  to 
run  the  white  out  and  encourage  can- 
nibalism and  chaos. 

Seemingly  the  American  equali- 
tarian — in  his  blindness  to  see  or  under- 
stand life — betrays  by  destroying  those 
he  screams  that  he  most  seeks  to  help. 

In  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  no 
white  keeps  the  black  man  a  prisoner — 
yet  the  blacks  do  not  leave.  To  the  con- 
trary, they  continue  to  seek  admittance 
to  the  white-ruled  countries.  Rhodesia 
and  South  Africa  have  had  no  riots  or 
wholesale  disobedience — no  Watts,  Roch- 
ester, Trenton,  or  Detroit.  Law  and  order 
prevail. 

Instead  of  our  national  policy  being 
to  destroy  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa, 
we  should  import  their  advisers  to  learn 
how  to  live  with  our  blacks  and  maintain 
law  and  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  possession  of  a 
report  on  pertinent  sections  of  Africa 
compiled  by  Raeford  Scott,  a  former  ca- 
reer employee  in  Federal  service,  which 
I  feel  will  prove  of  material  benefit  to  our 
colleagues  as  we  seek  answers  and  com- 
parisons of  our  white  brethren  around 
the  world. 

Mr.  Scott  has  had  extensive  observa- 
tion— over  many  years — in  what  we  call 
the  "emerging  nations".  Early  in  his 
career  he  was  an  outstanding  newspaper 
reporter  and  journalist.  Cautious  in  judg- 
ments and  comments,  he  speaks  here 
as  a  gravely  concerned  patriotic  Ameri- 
can. 

Mr.  Scott  reminds  us  that  many  of  the 
newspapjers  and  magazines  that  now  seek 
to  build  hostility  toward  South  Africa 
and  Rhodesia  are  the  same  ones,  such 
as  the  New  York  Times,  which  worked 
for  the  overthrow  of  Batista,  who  was 
friendly  to  America,  to  supplant  him  with 
Fidel  Castro.  Many  of  these  same  sheets 
worked  in  the  same  manner  back  in  the 
1940's  to  displace  America's  ally.  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  and  install  in  his  stead  the 
hideous  tyranny  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 

Their  present  attempted  guidance  of 
America's  policies  in  Africa  must  be  eval- 
uated in  the  light  of  that  proved  past 
record. 


I  join  with  Mr.  Scott  in  tils  feelings 
toward  some  of  our  shortsighted  fX)licy- 
makers  who  would  seek  to  destroy  peace 
and  law  and  order  where  it  does  exist.  I 
ask  that  Mr.  Scott's  excellent  report  of 
his  eyewitness  account  here  follow  my 
remarks.  I  have  inserted  the  various 
paragraph  topic  titles  in  his  letter. 
Conditions  in  Soin'HERN  and  Central 
Africa  Now 

Mr.  Rarick.  having  spent  most  of  my  time 
through  recent  months  in  Central  and  South- 
ern Africa.  I  am  appalled  on  my  return  at  the 
dangerous  ignorance  of  many  of  my  fellow- 
Amerlcins  regarding  that  part  of  the  world. 

Countless  .Americans  and  even  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  appear  to  accept  the  notion 
that  the  native  populations  of  b'.acks  In  the 
so-called  "emerging"  nations  of  .Africa  are 
free  to  enjoy  what  we  normally  consider  to 
be  human  rights,  while  blacks  in  countries 
of  predominantly  white  rule  supposedly  suf- 
fer under  chronic  injustice  and  economic  ex- 
ploitation. 

But  from  which  side  of  the  bound.'.ry.  be- 
tween white-ruled  and  black-ruled  areas,  are 
the  native  blacks  seeking  to  go  to  the  other 
side? 

On-the-scene  realities  supply  the  unargu- 
able answer.  Both  white-ruled  Rhodesia  and 
white-ruled  South  .Africa  have  an  Immense 
Influx  of  blacks  from  neighboring  black-ruled 
areas.  In  Rhodesia  alone  it  is  estimated  that 
the  total  may  run  as  high  as  400,000  blacks 
from  adjoining  territories.  Most  of  these  400.- 
000  blacks  from  outside  are  wage-earners 
seeking  the  greater  opportunities  possible 
where  there  is  .stability,  law  and  order,  and 
pra6n"essive  economic  development. 

There  is  no  corresponding  outflow  of  blacks 
from  Rhodesia  into  bordering  countries  un- 
der black  rule  And  In  South  Africa,  which 
is  likewise  under  white  rule,  we  see  the  same 
situation — blacks  from  neighboring  black- 
ruled  areas  pouring  by  their  awn  choice  Into 
a  white-ruled  country  which  some  elements 
here  In  America  like  to  represent  as  a  lar.d 
of  terror  and  oppression. 

By  official  count,  blacks  who  have  legally 
entered  South  Africa  total  near  half  million, 
while  the  number  who  have  slipped  in  il- 
licitly by  evading  border  patrols  are  esti- 
mated  at   several   hundred   thousand   more. 

BETTER    living    CO.VDITIONS 

In  contrast,  we  find  but  a  mere  handful 
of  blacks  who  have  chosen  to  leave  Rhodesia 
or  South  Africa  to  live  in  a  neighboring 
black-ruled  country.  This  handful  appears  to 
consist  mainly  of  blacks  who  think  of  them- 
selves as  "Intellectuals"  in  opposition  to  white 
rule  Ideologically,  regardless  of  its  favorable 
Showing  alongside  any  black-ruled  country 
with  which  it  may  be  compared,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  openly  evident  preference  of 
more  than  a  million  immigrant  blacks  who 
are  right  now  living  In  Rhodesia  and  South 
Mr\c&  because  of  the  higher  wages  and  bet- 
ter living  conditions  for  them  generally 
where  white  rule  prevails. 

In  South  Africa,  tho  not  In  Rhodesia, 
there  is  a  legally  defined  separation  of  the 
racE«.  Government  policy  in  South  Africa 
alms  at  doing  for  the  native  blacks  what  far- 
sighted  and  conscientiously  leaders  sought 
to  do  and  failed  to  do  for  the  native  Ameri- 
can Indians  In  our  own  country — provide 
them  with  areas  where  In  a  large  measure 
they  can  follow  their  chosen  way  of  life  and 
seek  their  own  course  of  development,  with 
white  aid  as  needed. 

Some  of  the  blacks  In  South  Africa  resent 
this  planned  separation,  and  stirred  by  pro- 
fessional agitators  from  the  United  States. 
the  Soviet  Union  and  England,  a  few  of  these 
rebellious  blacks  have  managed  to  create 
minor  Instances  of  trouble. 

But  these  disorders  In  South  Africa  arising 
from  official  policy  there  have  never  ap- 
proached  the   magnitude   of   riots,    looting. 
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mass  Incendiarism  and  wholesale  bloodshed 
encouraged  bv  official  policy  here  in  America. 
Our  open  record  shows  that  this  is  so.  that 
these  violent  outbreaks  by  blacks  in  Amer- 
ica are  worst  where  so-called  ci\-ll  rights  have 
been  most  generously  extended,  and  in  fact 
worst  of  all  in  Northern  cities  of  the  U.S. 
where  there  was  never  any  official  policy  of 
segregation  in  schools,  where  there  have  been 
no  "white"  and  "black"  labels  separating  rest 
rooms  or  other  public  facilities. 

For  decades  so-called  Liberals  in  these 
same  Northern  cities  found  delight  in  per- 
petually lecturing  the  people  of  our  Southern 
States  on  how  to  handle  race  relations.  To- 
day, when  hordes  of  largely  Ignorant  black 
people  have  been  attracted  to  these  North- 
ern cities  by  easy  relief  allowances  and  other 
lures,  what  are  the  conditions?  We  all  know 
the  present  conditions,  where  black  skin  sets 
up  for  trouble-makers  an  immuniiy  in  com- 
mission of  crimes  for  which  any  ordinary 
white  person  would  be  chargeable  with  arson, 
assault,  conspiracy  for  murder  and  rebellion 
against  established  authority. 

So  grave  has  this  situation  become  that 
recruits  for  police  service  In  every  major 
Northern  city  have  become  dangerously  diffi- 
cult to  procure,  because  honest  and  compe- 
tent men  who  seek  to  do  their  duty  fairly  face 
all  sorts  of  trouble  if  they  deal  with  blacks 
as  thev  would  deal  with  similar  offenders 
who  might  be  white.  In  consequence  lawless- 
ness mounts  night  by  night,  and  decent  citi- 
zens both  white  and  black  dare  not  walk  the 
streets  which  they  pmy  taxes  to  render  safe. 

We  in  the  Southern  States  have  never 
known  racial  friction  to  such  an  extent,  and 
where  we  have  suffered  it  in  any  degree  in 
recent  years,  the  cause  could  be  traced  to 
invading  agitators — who  Instead  of  address- 
ing themselves  to  their  own  strife-torn  com- 
munities—have sought  to  spread  their  chaos 
to  our  areas  of  relative  peace. 

SMEAR    CAMPAIGN    UNDERWAY 

Mr.  Rarick,  it  Is  shocking  and  horrible  to 
the  peaceful  people  of  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa,  who  have  never  offended  our  coun- 
try m  any  way,  to  find  themselves  the 
targets  of  a  campaign  of  vlUlficatiou,  abuse 
and  falsification  in  the  press  of  our  coun- 
try, purporting  to  lecture  and  threaten 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  in  matters  of 
racial  relations. 

This  campaign  is  the  more  amazing  be- 
cause it  is  the  press  in  American  cities  show- 
ing the  least  success  In  race  relations,  and 
politicians  from  the  areas  which  likewise 
present  the  worst  examples  of  tragically  bad 
race  relations,  that  lead  in  this  senseless 
hate  campaign  against  two  courageous  out- 
posts of  non-red  and  pro-law-and-order 
civilization. 

Possibly  no  country  in  the  world  has  a 
more  creditable  state  of  law  and  order  than 
Rhodesia  today.  Again  and  again  I  noticed 
that  persons  parking  their  cars  at  the  curb 
In  Rhodesian  city  streets  did  not  bother  to 
lock  the  cai-  doors.  Women  and  girls  as  well 
as  men  walk  city  streets  both  night  and  day 
without  hesitation  or  thought  of  molesta- 
tion. Rarely  indeed  do  you  see  a  policeman 
there,  and  when  you  do.  you  note  with 
amazement,  as  an  American,  that  he  carries 
no  weapons.  His  badge  and  uniform  suffice. 
so  Ingrained  among  both  whites  and  blacks 
is  respect  for  law. 

South  Africa's  policy  of  separation  will 
require  some  years  to  realize  Its  program  of 
full  development  for  allotted  black-populated 
areas,  and  meanwhile,  blacks  need  jobs  they 
can  get  only  In  white  enterprises  and  whites 
need  the  added  labor  supply.  While  the  more 
literate  blacks  do  not  concede  that  the  sys- 
tem Is  Ideal,  they  seem,  most  of  them,  to 
prefer  It  to  the  certainty  of  chaos  and  despot- 
Ism,  Congo  style,  which  is  what  the  UN  and 
certain  so  called  Uberals  here  In  Washington 
manifestly  seek  for  South  Africa  and  Rho- 
desia. 


ALMOST   FOURTH    BLACK 

But  in  Rhodesia  there  is  no  legal  separa- 
tion of  races.  Voting  requirements  are  the 
same  for  blacks  and  whites  alike.  But  so 
many  of  the  blacks  still  live  trlbally,  and  but 
recently  emerged  from  savagery,  that  only  a 
minority  can  meet  franchise  tests.  Attend- 
ing a  session  of  the  Rhodesian  parliament,  I 
saw  whites  and  blacks  together  participating 
in  legislative  discussion,  all  amiably,  with 
nothing  like  the  acrimony  to  be  seen  often 
In  Washington  relative  to  matters  that  touch 
racial  sentiments. 

You  find  no  signs  over  doors  saying  White 
or  Black  in  Rhodesia,  nor  on  park  benches, 
nor  on  railway  coaches  or  public  conveyances 
of  any  sort.  Occasionally  you  see  a  black 
couple  enter  the  lounge  or  dining  room  of  a 
leading  hotel.  Nobody  raises  an  objection. 
Blacks  who  are  employed  In  the  cities  get 
handsome  housing  aids  from  the  Govern- 
ment, managed  carefully  to  make  every  dollar 
count.  Areas  of  homes  for  married  blacks  are 
fully  modern,  very  neatly  kept,  and  in  the 
commuxilties  that  I  selected  at  random  to 
visit,  seeking  to  see  things  for  myself,  these 
homes  were  well  ahead  of  the  average  for 
blacks  in  America. 

Nearly  a  fourth  of  the  present  members 
of  Rhodesia's  elected  legislative  body  are 
Blacks — a  higher  proportion  than  In  our 
American  Congress. 

In  Salisbury,  capital  of  Rhodesia,  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking black  took  me  with  pride  to 
see  the  handsome  modern  dormitories  lor 
blacks  where  unmarried  young  men  and 
young  women  are  separately  housed.  They 
live  there  If  they  are  employed,  or  while  they 
train  for  skilled  jobs,  under  sp!c  and  span 
conditions,  with  community  swimming  pool, 
recreation  fields,  recreation  halls,  and  so 
on.  When  a  native  couple  marry,  they  are 
assisted  by  the  authorities  in  setting  up  their 
own  Individual  home  But  native  young  men 
and  women  are  discouraged  from  coming  to 
the  city  until  employment  is  assured. 

Rhodesian  officials  are  resolved  not  to  make 
the  mistake  made  here  in  America^allowlng 
masses  of  unemployed  people  to  accumulate 
and  perpetuate  ghetto  conditions  In  which 
they  become  ripe  for  agitation  and  the 
maiilpulatlons  of  political  schemers.  If  a  man 
is  going  to  be  unemployed,  the  Rhodesian 
plan  is  that  he  had  better  be  so  on  his  own 
tribal  land  or  at  least  In  a  rural  environ- 
ment, away  from  festering  slums.  And  con- 
sequently, you  will  go  a  long  way  In  Rho- 
desia to  find  anything  you  could  call  slums. 
I  myself  could  find  none  at  all. 

LEFTISTS    CRT    "DESPOTISM" 

That  sort  of  regulation  by  Rhodesian 
officials  Is  cited  as  despotism  by  America's 
enraged  liberal  agitators.  Yet  the  overall 
result  Is  kindness  to  the  native  blacks  there. 
It  saves  them  from  the  dope  peddlers,  the 
gamblers,  the  innumerable  leeches  and  pred- 
ators of  one  sort  or  another  that  prey  on 
the  often  simple-minded  and  Inexperienced 
blacks  of  our  own  country  who  are  lured 
by  easy  public  relief  or  other  kinds  of  belt 
to  migrate  to  areas  of  Northern  cities  that 
are  already  overcrowded  with  unemployed 
blacks. 

As  the  late  great  Albert  Sweltzer  said  of  the 
black  man.  to  whose  help  he  devoted  so  much 
of  his  life, — "Certainly  I  am  his  Brother.  But 
I  am  his  Elder  Brother.  And  If  I  am  to  help 
him.  I  must  retain  the  authority  needful 
to  do  so." 

Contrasting  with  Rhodesia  and  South  Af- 
rica, the  outlook  In  neighboring  black-ruled 
lands  Is  less  bright.  With  tremendous  U.S. 
aid.  they  are  making  progress  In  some  fields 
of  education.  But  with  no  U.S.  aid  at  all, 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  are  doing  far 
more  for  their  blacks  in  education,  hospitali- 
zation, rural  guidance,  home  hygiene,  job 
training,  and  kindred  basics  for  aiding  an 
orderly  transition  from  recent  savagery  to 
modern  civilization. 


Of  the  black-ruled  countries— Kenya — 
ruled  by  the  former  Mau  Mau  chief,  Jomo 
Kenyatta,  surprisingly  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  more  stable  as  of  now.  But  this  stability 
Is  felt  to  rest  on  one  man,  now  well  along  in 
years — Kenyatta  himself. 

His  relatively  good  showing  seems  to  come 
from  his  good  sense  in  not  running  out  the 
whites  wholesale.  They  are  staying  on  there 
in  many  managerial  posts.  They  manage 
many  of  the  hotels,  and  this  is  in  bright 
contrast  to  conditions  In  some  of  the  other 
black  countries,  such  as  Uganda,  where  few- 
whites  are  in  evidence. 

There  many  of  the  businesses  that  were 
run  efficiently  in  British  Empire  days  are  now 
drifting  backward.  You  see  unmended  holes 
In  the  screens  of  your  hotel  window,  you  pay 
higher  prices  than  in  America  for  a  restau- 
rant meal  where  the  going  wage  for  natives 
is  maybe  a  quarter  a  day  in  U.S.  currency, 
and  where  service,  while  friendly  and  eager, 
falls  pitifully  short  for  lack  of  training  and 
experience. 

TOMMY    GUNS    AND    RUBBER    STAMPS 

An  unfortunate  feature  of  the  newly 
"emerged"  black-ruled  countries  of  Africa 
Is  the  apparent  eagerness  to  look  official. 
Too  many  of  the  official  class  seem  to  view 
a  tommy  gun  or  a  rubber  stamp  as  a  realiza- 
tion of  status.  Tho  you  Insist  you  are  in 
transit  and  are  in  some  country  for  a  few 
minutes  only  while  the  plane  refuels,  you 
may  be  asked  to  fill  out  a  lengthy  printed 
form  designed  as  a  questionnaire  for  per- 
manent residents. 

Or  your  plane  may  be  detained  half  hour 
additional  when  a  covey  of  blacks  In  uni- 
form, carrying  tommy  guns  on  their  arms, 
decide  they  ought  to  see  everybody's  pass- 
port. And  at  these  they  gape  with  no  signs 
of  understanding  whatsoever,  nor  any  indi- 
cation of  being  able  to  read  them  at  all.  But 
the  procedure  looks  official— It  is  the  way  Big 
Countries  supposedly  do  things. 

To  the  lasting  disgrace  of  the  Washington 
Government,  it  condoned  the  pressures  by 
which  orderly  rule  was  extinguished  in  one 
after  another  African  country  and  sup- 
planted by  semi-savage  tyrannies  which 
were  a  hundred-fold  more  severe  toward  na- 
tive blacks  than  colonial  powers  have  ever 
been  within  modern  times. 

The  UN  did  not  set  up  requirements  that 
white  owners  of  coffee  plantations,  tea  plan- 
tations and  other  developments  of  value  to 
the  native  populations  as  sources  of  employ- 
ment would  be  compensated,  where  the  new 
black  regimes  might  order  confiscation. 
American  Foreign  Aid  has  gone  out — and 
continues  to  go  out — to  black  regimes  which 
have  violated  every  tenet  of  fair  dealing. 
Where  these  native  regimes,  as  in  Kenya. 
have  confiscated  land  and  other  property  of 
whites,  they  have  condemned  it  at  their 
own  predatory  figures,  and  on  top  of  that, 
these  native  regimes  commonly  allow  the 
victim  to  take  out  of  the  country  only  a  pit- 
tance of  the  funds  received 

In  Kenya  I  saw  extensive  areas  where  for- 
mer flourishing  plantations  had  been  di- 
vided into  small  parcels  for  distribution  to 
native  blacks.  Over  half  of  these  small  par- 
cels. I  might  estimate,  appeared  to  be  well 
ctiltivated.  Maybe  a  third  or  more  appeared 
to  be  Indifferently  tended,  and  reverting  to 
jungle. 

FEAR    BENEATH    SUSTACX 

In  all  these  so-called  newly  emerged  black 
countries.  If  you  get  to  know  some  of  the 
English-speaking  native  blacks  well  enough, 
you  learn  of  the  anxieties  and  fears  that  run 
beneath  the  surface. 

Thousands  were  slam  only  last  year  in 
Uganda.  In  Kenya,  normal  at  the  moment, 
people  appear  to  dread  what  may  happen  as 
factional  rivalries  might  develop  after  Ken- 
yatta passes.  The  current  civil  war  in  Ni- 
geria seems  to  have  Its  potential  just  about 
everywhere   in    black-ruled   Africa.   Only   in 
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the  white-ruled  lands  of  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa  can  a  black  man  plan  his  future  with 
reasonable  confidence,  be  assured  of  fair 
civil  service  tenure  In  a  state  Job  regardless 
of  factional  changes  In  administration,  and 
draw  the  highest  wages  in  all  Africa  for  na- 
tive labor.  Those  realities  explain  why  over 
a  mllUon  blacks  have  migrated  from  neigh- 
boring bliick-ruled  areas  to  white-ruled  Rho- 
desia and  South  Africa. 

Why  do  U  3.  Liberals  hate  these  areas  of 
relative  serenity  In  a  continent  of  turmoil? 
Why  do  they  seek  so  eagerly  to  bring  down 
In  ruins  two  go'.ernments — those  of  Rho- 
desia and  of  South  Africa— which  have  never 
harmed  America,  and  which  stand  as  bul- 
warks against  bolshevlsm  In  a  continent 
elsewhere  heavily  infested  with  It? 

Why  do  these  self-pro'esslng  Liberals  so 
smugly  Ignore  the  barbarous  dictatorships 
by  assassination  and  terror  In  many  or  most 
of  the  black-ruled  African  states  and  at  the 
same  time  condemn  as  "an  assault  on  na- 
tive rights"  Rh'jdesla's  requirement  that  vot- 
ing qualifications  must  be  the  same  for 
whites  and  blacks  alike'' 

Why  do  these  Liberals  hate  two  governments 
which  protect  all  private  property,  of  whites 
and  blacks  alike,  while  holding  up  as  exam- 
ples for  further  Imitation  black  regimes 
which  dally  confiscate  honestly  acquired 
farms  owned  and  developed  out  of  wilderness 
beginnings  by  white  settlers  In  years  past? 

REVERTING    TO    C.<NNIB.\LISM 

Mr.  Rarlck.  I  was  not  In  the  Congo  on  this 
trip  But  along  the  Congo  border  in  Uganda 
I  talked  with  both  white  and  black  refugees 
from  the  Congo.  Apparently  the  frontier 
over  much  of  that  area  is  a  sort  of  no-man's 
land,  and  some  of  the  whites  who  speak  the 
local  Congo  languages  venture  back  now 
and  then  to  the  scenes  of  their  former  plan- 
tations, now  deserted  and  In  ruins  They  re- 
port that  generally  the  native  blacks  there — 
In  the  Eastern  Congo,  that  Is — are  not  at  all 
antl-whlte,  that  instead  they  crowd  to  the 
road  at  news  that  a  white  person  has  been 
sighted,  and  cry  out  plteously  to  the  whites 
to  return,  promising  them  no  harm,  begging 
for  Jobs  that  would  mean  food. 

Reports  of  cannibalism  Indicate  that  in 
localities  of  severe  destitution  it  has  returned 
as  a  common  practice  where  the  more  aggres- 
sive tribes  prey  on  the  more  docile,  and  in 
these  areas  cannibalism  seems  to  be  in- 
creasing. 

Wide  areas  of  the  Congo  remain  more  or 
less  closed  to  the  outside  world,  with  no 
truly  dependable  figures  or  even  estimates  of 
conditions  available. 

But  both  white  and  black  refugees  give 
extremely  grim  accounts  of  widespread  terror 
and  misery  among  a  pxjpulatlon  which — 
ten  years  ago— was  in  a  high  degree  con- 
tented, employed,  and  marking  up  year-by- 
year  enormous  gains  in  education,  living 
standards,  and  general  well-being. 

Prom  this  agony  in  the  Congo,  most  of  the 
whites,  tho  by  no  means  all.  fortunately 
eflcap)ed.  Not  so  the  native  blacks,  many 
thousands  of  whom  have  perished  in  the 
continuing  factional  strife  or  fallen  victims 
to  marauding  tribesmen  who  have  reverted 
to  savagery  and  cannibalism,  while  survivors 
live  in  terror  over  vast  regions,  with  no  hope 
of  any  early  betterment. 

It  is  this  Congo  situation  which  America's 
so-called  Liberals  Invite  for  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa,  where  as  In  the  Congo.  Nigeria. 
Ohana  and  various  other  black-ruled  lands, 
the  blacks  themselves  would  comprise  the 
majority  of  victims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
Mr.  Scott  on  his  pertinent  analysis  of 
this  vital  area  of  today's  world. 

I  would  especially  urge  my  colleagues 
to  weigh  most  carefully  what  Mr.  Scott 
has  called  to  our  attention. 


BRYAN  COUNCIL  BROWN 

Mr,  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man 
well  known  to  many  on  Capitol  Hill  aiid 
in  Washington  circles  passed  away  on 
September  10.  He  was  Bryan  Coimcil 
Brown,  known  to  his  many  friends  here 
a.s  "BC." 

B.C.  had  a  distinguished  goveinmental 
career  serving  as  the  first  employee  of 
the  joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  and  continu- 
ing as  secretary  and  staff  counsel  of  that 
committee  for  a  total  of  31  years  under 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  admin- 
istrations until  his  retirement  in  1957. 

Prom  1957  until  1963.  he  served  as 
coimsel  at  the  Washington  office  of 
American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance  un- 
til his  final  retirement  to  his  summer 
home  in  Beaufort,  N.C. 

A  native  of  Swansboro,  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  B.C.  received  his  bache- 
lor's degree  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  in  1922  after 
serving  as  an  ensign  in  the  U.S.  Navy  dur- 
ing World  War  I.  He  attended  the  law 
school  there  and  at  Harvard  and  was 
graduated  from  the  National  University 
Law  School  in  Washington. 

He  served  for  a  time  as  personal  sec- 
retary to  the  late  Edward  Kidder 
Graham,  former  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  No:  til  Cai'oUna. 

B  C.  was  an  avid  golfer  and  played  in 
a  number  of  tournaments  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  during  his  years  spent  here. 
He  is  remembered  as  a  keen  competitor 
and  winner  of  many  trophies. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  know  him  for 
many  years  and  I  join  his  many  friends 
In  expressing  sympathy  to  his  wife  and 
family. 


USE    OF    MAILS    FOR    FRAUDULENT 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ftjlton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  spon- 
sorship of  a  bill  to  put  a  halt  to  the  use 
of  the  malls  for  certain  fraudulent  pur- 
poses. 

The  bin  would  cover  a  wide  range  of 
practices  but  would,  In  particular,  greatly 
assist  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
postal  patrons  across  the  Nation  in  the 
fight  against  using  the  mails  for  the  pur- 
pose of  soliciting  or  advertising  obscene 
material. 

In  the  time  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  in  the  Congress  numerous  com- 
plaints have  been  directed  to  my  office 
objecting  to  receiving  such  advertising 
through  the  malls  unsolicited. 


The  Post  Office  Department,  at  this 
time,  is  virtually  powerless  to  halt  this 
practice. 

As  a  result  of  a  recent  complaint.  I 
received  the  following  reply  from  the  Post 
Office  Department  outlining  the  legal 
problems  they  face  and  suggesting  that 
this  bill,  passed  by  the  House  in  the  89th 
Congress,  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
them  in  putting  an  end  to  this  practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  letter  from 
the  Post  Office  Department  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

The  General  Codncil, 
Post  Office  Department. 
Washington.  DC.  September  22,  1967. 
Hon.  Richard  Fulton, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  is  in  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  September  2.  1967,  to 
Mr.  Walter  Harris,  Deputy  Executive  Assist- 
ant to  the  Postmaster  General.  You  enclosed 

an  envelope  sent  to  ■ .  containing 

unsollclied  advertising  material  for  sex  de- 
vices by  Safe-P-Products,  Los  Angeles.  Cali- 
fornia. 

We  are  aware  of  the  subject  mailing,  and 
we  share  your  concern  and  that  of  your  con- 
stituent In  this  matter.  Nevertheless,  as  you 
are  fully  aware,  the  Department  may  not 
arbitrarily  refuse  to  accept  matter  which 
may  be  considered  offensive.  We  cannot 
apply  our  own  administrative  criteria,  but 
rather  we  must  study  these  matters  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  federal  court 
decisions.  Roth  v.  U.S..  354  U.S.  476;  Manual 
Enterprise.-!  v.  Day,  370  U.S.  478. 

We  have  pursued  this  type  of  mailing 
under  the  criminal  postal  fraud  statute,  18 
use.  1341.  In  view  of  the  advertising  claims. 
The  Justice  Department,  however,  felt  the 
promoter's  claims  did  not  constitute  fraud 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

A  few  years  ago.  we  had  the  Justice  De- 
partment Institute  a  criminal  action  against 
one  Louis  Wolff  Llnetsky.  doing  business  as 
Medico  Sales,  involving  essentially  the  same 
promotional  matter  and  sex  devices  as  in  the 
Instant  case.  Llnetsky  was  Indicted,  but 
thereafter  the  United  States  District  Court 
granted  the  defendant's  motion  to  dismiss 
the  indictment  on  the  grour.d  that  the  ex- 
hibits involved  were  not  obscene  under  the 
postal  obscenity  law.  18  U.S.C.  1461.  We  then 
commenced  a  formal  proceeding  against 
Llnetsky  under  the  administrative  civil 
postal  fraud  statute.  39  U.S.C.  4005.  The 
Hearing  Examiner's  initial  decision  found 
that  Llnetsky  was  not  violating  Sec.  4005. 
We  appealed  to  the  Department's  Judicial 
Officer,  who  sustained  the  Hearing  Examiner. 
Our  difficulty  was  carrying  the  burden  of 
proof  of  Intent  to  deceive  by  Llnetsky. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  deciiion  In 
Reilly  V.  Piiikus.  338  US.  269  (19491.  we  not 
only  must  prove  the  mail  promoter  is  falsely 
or  fraudulently  advertising  his  matter  by 
mail,  we  must  also  carry  the  burden  of  es- 
tablishing the  fact  that  the  promoter  In- 
tended to  deceive  mall  patrons.  As  you  know. 
the  operation  of  a  man's  mind  is  a  most 
difficult  thing  to  prove.  In  our  instance,  this 
task  is  even  more  formidable  since  we  do 
not  have  subpoena  power  to  produce  certain 
pertinent  ertdence  bearing  on  the  element 
of  Intent. 

Moreover,  the  promoter-respondent  In  our 
fraud  hearings  seldom  takes  the  stand  to 
testify,  and  we  are  thus  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  croes-examine  him.  Time 
and  time  again,  we  are  faced  with  situations 
where  utter  falsity  is  established  by  the 
evidence  and  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  remitter  has  been  deprived  of  his  money 
on  the  basis  of  misleading  and  deceiving 
representations,  and  yet  Orders  under  the 
statute  were  denied  because  the  Hearing 
Examiners  were  of  the  belief  that   the  evl- 
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dence  presented  was  Insufficient  to  establish 

Intent. 

Congressman  Udall  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
1411,  which  would  amend  the  civil  fraud 
statute.  Sec.  4005,  to  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  establishing  the  intent  to  deceive.  The 
same  measure  passed  the  House  in  the  89th 
Congress,  but  was  not  taken  up  by  the  Sen- 
ate Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
We  feel  Congressman  Udall's  bill  is  squarely 
in  line  with  the  underlying  purpose  of  Sec. 
4005.  which  is  to  protect  postal  patrons  from 
being  duped  by  mail. 

In  the  meantime,  you  may  wish  to  advise 
yoiu-  constituents  that  under  Sec.  154.11, 
Postal  Manual,  they  may  refuse  a  piece  of 
mall  at  the  time  it  is  offered  for  delivery. 
After  delivery,  they  may  mark  any  ordinary 
mall  matter  "Refused"  and  return  It  un- 
op>ened  to  the  mails. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Timothy  J.  May. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  add  only  that 
I  have  seen  a  quantity  of  this  material 
and  can  describe  it  only  £is  blatantly  dis- 
gusting. It  is  not  the  type  of  material 
you  or  I  would  want  in  our  homes  or  the 
type  of  material  which  we  "would  want 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  children. 

This  advertishig  is  pure  filth  and,  if 
this  bill  will  help  put  an  end  to  the  use 
of  the  mails  to  promote  and  advertise  it, 
then  it  should  be  given  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  Congress. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE 
WEEK— 1967 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  O'Neal]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  0"NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Agricultural  Science  Week — 1967  was  ap- 
propriately recognized  today  at  the 
Beltsville,  Md..  Agricultural  Research 
Center. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man cut  a  ribbon  this  morning  to  open 
the  research  facility  to  public  inspection 
and  laid  a  cornerstone  to  start  construc- 
tion of  a  15-story  library. 

I  was  honored  to  be  present  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  ceremonies  along  with  my 
colleagues  Hon.  Paul  Jones  of  Missouri, 
Hon.  Hervey  Machen  of  Maryland,  and 
Hon.  Santiago  Polanco-Abreu,  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico. 

Those  of  us  who  attended  the  cere- 
monies were  impressed  by  the  tremen- 
dous progress  being  made  in  the  field  of 
agricultural  research.  The  Beltsville  Cen- 
ter is  making  outstanding  contributions 
toward  feeding  and  clothing  our  people 
with  the  very  best  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  and  sharing  this  knowledge  with  the 
world. 

Secretary"  Freeman  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  George  W.  Irving,  Administrator,  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Service.  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  making  Dr.  Irving's  introduction 
and  Secretary  Freeman's  remarks  a  part 
of  the  Record.  They  constitute  a  wonder- 
ful summation  of  past  achievements  and 
promise  of  a  wonderful  world  to  come  if 
we  can  just  avoid  world  destruction. 


Introduction  of  Secretahy  Orville  L.  Frek- 

man,  by  George  W.  Irving.  Administrator, 

Agricultural  Research  Service 

Our  speaker  today  was  the  youngest  man 
ever  named  to  his  present  post  when  he  was 
appointed  in   1961. 

He  was  a  Marine  officer  In  active  combat 
during  World  War  II.  presently  a  Colonel  in 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer,  and  three  times  governor  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  During  the  last  six 
years  he  has  fought  vigorously  for  new  ideas. 
nevk'  legislation,  and  new  programs  to  support 
a  stronger  and  more  progressive  agriculture. 

He  demonstrated  his  remarkable  versatility 
at  an  early  age.  While  working  his  way 
through  the  University  of  Minnesota,  he 
won  his  letter  as  a  quarterback  on  the  na- 
tional championship  football  team  and  elec- 
tion to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at   the  same  time. 

He  Is  still  demonstrating  that  versatility. 
Today  he  is  speaking  to  us  as  leader  of  a 
research  organization.  While  talking  to  the 
National  Science  Teachers  Association  last 
March,  he  said:  "Agriculrural  research  Is  of 
crucial  importance  in  man's  efforts  to  create 
a  balanced  and  diverse  environment  ...  in 
Improving  human  health  .  .  .  and  in  examin- 
ing the  life  process  itself." 

When  you  consider  the  installation  here 
at  Beltsville;  the  many  field  stations 
throughout  the  country;  the  cooperative  re- 
search with  State  AgrictUtural  Experiment 
Stations,  ■with  Industry,  with  private  founda- 
tions, and  with  foreign  countries — the 
United  States  Department*  of  Agriculture  is 
one  of  the  largest  research  Institutions  in 
the  world. 

And  now,  as  head  of  that  institution.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman. 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Obville  Freeman,  Secre- 
tary   or   ACRICtTLTURE 

Whether  I  am  speaking  as  quarterback  of 
this  team,  or  Colonel  of  the  Battalion.  I  am 
very  proud  of  my  position  as  head  of  this 
research  organization  with  its  long  and  pro- 
ductive history. 

And  I  am  happy  to  Join  in  welcoming  these 
distinguished  guests  and  friends  to  our  Open 
House  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center 

We  had  three  reasons  for  asking  you  to 
join  us  today  in  this  celebration  of  National 
Agricultural  Science  Week. 

First,  we  wanted  you  to  look  with  us  at 
what  agricultural  science  Is  doing  for  man- 
kind now — and  to  see  how  these  efforts  will 
help  us  to  support  a  better  world  by  the 
year  2000 — and  beyond. 

Second,  w-e  wanted  to  give  you  a  graphic 
demonstration  of  our  intention  to  improve 
and  Increase  the  flow  of  information  from  the 
U.S  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  public. 
These  exhibits  and  demonstrations  today 
are  examples  of  our  open  door  policy  in 
action.  We  plan  to  implement  this  policy 
with  a  permanent  visitors'  center  so  that 
visitors  can  come  year  round  and  see  for 
themselves  what  agricultural  science  is  doing 
to  serve  them. 

Finally,  we  wanted  you  to  Join  us  In  laying 
the  cornerstone  for  a  great  new  library  that 
will  give  added  support  to  the  progress  of 
agricultural  research. 

As  we  pursue  these  three  objectives  during 
the  day,  you  will  see  examples  of  the  agrl- 
culturail  research  and  science  that  have 
helped  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  eco- 
nomic  and   social   structure   of   this  nation. 

Agriculture  provides  the  very  fundamen- 
tals of  human  existence — food,  shelter,  and 
clothing.  Until  these  fundamentals  are  pro- 
vided, no  man  Is  free  to  contribute  his  ef- 
forts to  anything  else.  Without  a  strong  and 
productive  agriculture,  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices .  .  .  the  culture  .  .  .  the  way  of  life  that 
we  know  .  .  .  could  not  have  evolved. 

Agricultural  research  in  this  country  has 
more  than  paid  for  Itself.  It  would  be  im- 
possible  to   calculate   the   ratio   of  costs   to 


benefits  of  the  agricultural  research  that  has 
already  made  its  contribution  to  men.  wom- 
en, and  children  everywhere. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  how  this  has 
worked. 

Here  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we 
feel  that  the  Job  of  research  is  not  done 
until  the  findings  are  made  known  and  ap- 
plied. I  am  proud  of  the  unique  Federal- 
State  partnership  in  agricultural  research 
and  education  that  is  finding  solutions  to  the 
problems  standing  in  the  way  of  national 
progress  .  .  .  and  is  letting  people  know  what 
those  solutions  are. 

Agricultural  scientists  today  are  probing 
the  basic  cell  structure  of  living  matter  and 
the  fundamental  life  processes  of  plants,  in- 
sects, animals,  and  man.  They  are  broaden- 
ing our  understanding  of  our  environment 
so  we  can  modify  it  for  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. 

But  we  are  not  leaving  this  basic  knowledge 
to  gather  dust  In  our  laboratories.  For  more 
than  a  century,  we  have  carried  the  results 
of  our  research  into  the  field  and  seen  them 
put  into  practice.  Our  scientists  and  educa- 
tors have  the  time  and  the  patience  to  show 
farmers,  food  processors,  manufacturers,  and 
homemakers  what   they   have   learned. 

As  a  result,  agriculture,  our  biggest  incus- 
try,  has  an  enviable  record  for  improving 
production  efficiency.  A  century  ago.  7  mil- 
lion farm  workers  were  needed  to  feed  31 
mUIlon  Americans.  Today,  roughly  6  million 
farm  workers  feed  200  million  Americans, 
plus  160  million  beyond  our  shores. 

Without  this  explosive  Increase  in  produc- 
tivity. It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  have  fed  a  shattered  Europe 
after  World  War  II,  or  to  have  sponsored  Food 
for  Peace  and  Food  for  Freedom.  And  without 
these  programs,  it  is  certain  that  millions 
now  living  would  have  died  from  starvation. 

These  are  direct  benefits  of  a  progressive 
agriculture.  But  the  Indirect  benefits  were 
also  vitally  Important  to  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  our  country. 

The  productivity  revolution  both  released 
agricultural  workers  for  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion  and  lowered  the  relative  cost  of  fx>d. 
As  a  result,  more  purchasing  power  was  avail- 
able for  the  consumption  of  industrial  goods, 
starting  the  United  States  on  an  economic 
climb  that  is  still  going  on. 

Our  experience  during  the  past  cen:ury 
underlines  a  basic  truth.  We  In  America 
have  demonstrated  that  science  holds  the 
key  to  increased  agricultural  productivity, 
the  solid  base  upon  u'hich  all  subsequent 
economic  development  rests. 

In  fact,  history  clearly  shows  that  rio  na- 
tion has  moved  from  chronic  stagnation  to 
sustained  economic  development  until  it 
first  achieved  a  subsequent  gain  in  agricul- 
tural productivity. 

That  is  why  it  Is  so  important  ncno  that  we 
continue  to  export  our  agricultural  know- 
how  to  the  less-developed  countries  Their 
success  depends  upon  their  agricultural 
growth  and  development. 

We  are  sending  our  scientists  and  techni- 
cians abroad  to  share  the  results  of  our 
basic  and  applied  agricultural  research. 
Working  with  the  people  In  the  developing 
countries,  we  are  adapting  this  knowledge  to 
the  specific  problems  and  needs  of  those  who 
are  trying  to  feed  themselves  from  their  own 
land. 

We  are  also  Inviting  increasing  numbers  of 
foreign  technicians  to  train  here  under  our 
leading  scientists.  For  example,  at  the  U.S. 
Salinity  Laboratory  in  Riverside.  California, 
more  than  1.600  foreign  nationals  have 
learned  how  to  diagnose  and  correct  salt 
damage  to  soils,  that  holds  down  crop  yields 
In  many  parts  of  the  world.  And  more  than 
50  foreign  scientists  and  scholars  from  some 
30  countries  have  trained  under  otir  crops 
scientists  In  the  past  three  years. 
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So  lar.  I  have  mentioned  agrlcuUura!  re- 
search as  It  support*  the  productivity  of  the 
land  But  In  the  more  than  100  years  of 
service  to  people.  U3DA  scientists  have  con- 
tributed to  many  other  aspects  or  living 

Our  scientists  traced  the  cause  of  Texas 
cattle  fever  to  the  fever  tlclt.  not  only  pav- 
ing the  wav  for  eradication  of  a  devastating 
disease  but'pavlng  the  way  for  the  control  of 
such  human  diseases  as  malaria,  yellow 
fever,  typhus,  encephalitis,  and  bubonic 
plague. 

Our  researchers  developed  a  practical  proc- 
ess for  commercial  manufacture  of  penicil- 
lin during  World  War  II  and  discovered  the 
high-yielding  strain  of  penicillin-producing 
micro-organism  that  Is  In  use  today. 

Other  USDA  scientists  showed  that  dex- 
tran.  a  starchllke  carbohydrate.  Is  an  excel- 
lent blood  volume  expander  that  is  used  to 
extend  the  supply  of  whole  blood  for  trans- 
fusions ...  a  particularly  vital  discovery  in 
times  of  national  emergency. 

Agricultural  research  has  expanded  indus- 
tries and  created  new  ones  with  develop- 
ments such  as  frozen  or.mge  Juice  concen- 
trate .  .  .  dehydrated  potato  flakes  and 
granules  .  .  .  wafih-wear  cottons  .  .  .  stretch 
cottons  .  .  .  and  washable  woolens  that  do 
not  shrink 

And  so.  when  we  look  at  what  has  been  ac- 
complished, we  can  give  agricultural  science 
an  A  Plus.  Certainly  agricultural  science 
among  all  the  sciences  best  deserves  the  title 
of  'Humanitarian  Science  ■  Its  goals  are  in- 
separable from  the  deepest  goals  of  all  man- 
kind: of  all  the  sciences,  it  is  the  one  most 
reeponslble  for  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  human  life  ripon  this  planet. 

But  the  press  of  world  events  is  not  going 
to  give  us  time  to  pat  ovirselves  on  the  back 
for  a  Job  well  done.  The  task  of  agricultural 
research  Is  Just  beginning. 

In  productivity  alone,  research  must  con- 
tinue to  find  new  and  better  ways  to  produce 
the  food  and  fiber  for  a  growing  population 
In  the  future.  But  our  goal  is  not  Juf^t  filling 
basic  requirements  We  must  Improve  the 
standards  of  living  for  all  our  people. 

We  also  will  need  an  increasingly  efficient 
agriculture  to  take  advantage  of  our  expand- 
ing export  markets.  Last  year,  for  example, 
feed  grams  became  our  largest  single  dollar 
earner  of  any  export,  agricultural  or  Indus- 
trial. Now  that  our  surpluses  have  disap- 
peared, farmers  will  have  to  become  Increas- 
ingly efficient  to  meet  competitive  market 
demands  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  look  to  agricultural  science  to  give  us 
better  methods  for  managing  natural  re- 
sources. We  are  not  note  doing  a  good  enough 
Job  of  protecting  our  soil,  water,  and  forests. 
And  the  calls  upon  thee  resources  will  become 
even  greater  In  the  future. 

Agricultural  research  must  find  better  ways 
for  us  to  use  more  water  and  still  keep  it 
fre«  from  pollution — to  enjoy  our  forests  and 
shade  trees  and  still  maintain  an  effective 
Umber  industry — to  grow  more  from  our  soil 
and  slUl  maintain  lt«  fertility. 

Agricultural  research  must  find  ways  to  re- 
vitalize rural  America  and  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  American  life.  We  need  to  find  out  how 
to  maintain  a  better  rural-urban  balance 

We  need  research  studlee  to  shed  more 
light  on  the  migration  of  rural  people  to 
the  dttee.  We  know  the  rates  of  mlgraUon. 
We  know  who  la  migrating— what  age  groups. 
But  we  don't  know  the  educational  level  of 
the**  people  or  why  they  left  or  where  they 
are  goln«  when  they  leave  rural  communities 
and  small  towna. 

In  thlfl  field  of  rural-tirban  balance — In 
this  field  of  human  resources  and  the  need 
for  niral  opportunities — we  are  today  about 
where  w«  were  40  years  ago  In  knowing  what 
wa«  needed  In  breeding  seed  c»m. 

We  have  not  even  scratched  tiie  surface 
on  thl»  type  of  research  and  the  human  need 
for  knowledge  l»  vital. 

We  do  know  that  people  will  go  where  the 


opportunities  seem  most  attractive.  If  that 
is  in  Los  Angeles  or  Chicago,  that  is  where 
they  will  go.  We  must  find  ways  to  provide 
more  opportunitlee  m  rural  communities  .  .  . 
to  make  them  truly  more  attractive. 

For  the  less  developed  world,  agricultural 
science  must  find  better  means  to  wage  war 
on  hunger.  We  must  find  a  way  to  prevent 
the  starvation  that  Is  now  taking  Its  toll  In 
thousands  of  lives  around  the  world.  We 
must  find  a  way  to  alleviate  the  malnutrition 
that  restricts  the  capabilities  of  millions  who 
succeed  in  averting  actual  starvation. 

The  latest  World  Food  Situation  Report. 
■Prospects  for  World  Grain  Production.  Con- 
sumption, and  Trade."  made  certain  points 
evident. 

The  report  estimates  that  the  less-devel- 
oped countries  by  1980  will  require  between 
54  and  58  million  metric  tons  of  grain  im- 
ports, in  contrast  with  about  29  million  tons 
in  the  mld-slxtles.  This  estimate  assumes 
the  continuation  of  the  historical  rate  of  In- 
crease In  grain  production — an  Increase 
which  In  recent  years  haa  been  a  respectable 
2'2  percent  annually. 

Only  If  the  less-developed  countries  could 
somehow  attain  a  4-percent  Increase  in  grain 
output  annually  could  they  achieve  a  high 
enough  rate  of  economic  growth  to  provide 
their  people  with  adequate  diets  without 
food  aid  Our  economists  view  any  such  radi- 
cal rise  as  extremely  unlikely.  Few  undevel- 
oped countries  have  increased  productivity 
so  rapidly. 

So  food  aid  will  continue  to  be  needed  .  . 
to  buy  time  for  hungry  nations  to  strengthen 
their  ability  to  feed  themselves. 

But  we  must  redouble  our  eflforts  to  help 
them  to  help  themselves.  One  of  our  current 
research  projects  may  prove  useful  In  these 
efforts  .  .  .  one  which  you  will  see  Illustrated' 
In  otu-  exhibits  today. 

And  that  Is  a  Joint  project  with  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
to  combine  the  techniques  of  the  computer 
and  space  age  to  work  for  agriculture.  We  are 
attempting  to  perfect  the  use  of  remote- 
.'senslng  methods  to  detect  differences  In  soil, 
identify  crops  and  forest  trees,  and  to  deter- 
mine crop  condition. 

When  these  methods  are  in  use  from  an 
orbiting  satellite,  we  will  be  able  to  better 
help  developing  countries  make  efficient  use 
of  their  land  .  .  or  even  to  use  land  In  areas 
not  yet  considered  for  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

Part  of  the  research  and  much  of  the 
planning  and  direction  of  research  to  mee: 
these  challenges  will  be  done  here  at  the 
Agricultural  Research  Center.  We  are  sup- 
porting this  effort  by  the  transfer  next  year 
of  the  world's  second-largest  government  li- 
brary— and  the  largest  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture and  related  sciences — to  this  nerve  cen- 
ter of  Department  research. 

The  National  Agricultural  Library  will  oc- 
cupy a  new  building,  on  your  left  almost 
directly  across  the  main  highway  from  where 
'.ve  are  now.  I  am  sure  you  saw  it  when  you 
entered  the  grounds  this  morning.  The 
architect's  model  here  beside  me  shows  how 
the  15-story  structure  will  look  when  It  is 
completed  In  October  1968. 

At  11:30  this  morning.  I  will  lay  the  cor- 
nerstone for  this  new  library,  which  will 
replace  our  outgrown  and  outdated  quar- 
ters In  downtown  Washington.  We  will  trans- 
fer a  collection  that  has  grown  from  the 
1.000  volumes  inherited  from  the  Patent 
Office  in  1862  to  more  than  a  million  and 
a  quarter  volumes  today.  The  new  building 
is  designed  to  accommodate  a  collection  more 
than  half  agam  as  large. 

The  National  Agricultural  Library  shares 
wltli  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Nation- 
al Ubrary  of  Medicine  the  responsibility  for 
coverage  of  the  world's  scientific  literature. 
It  Is  not  unusual  for  otir  Ubrary  to  receive 
publications  in  as  many  as  50  languages  frcwQ 
150  countries  in  a  year.  Exchange  with  insti- 


tutions throughout  the  world  Is  the  source 
of  three-fourths  of  the  books  and  periodicals 
being  added  to  our  collection  today. 

We  not  only  add  some  275.000  periodical 
Issues  each  year  by  exchange,  purchase,  and 
gift,  but  our  staff  also  handles  almost  that 
many  requests  for  loan  or  photocopy  of  works 
on  our  shelves.  The  National  Agricultural 
Library  serves  the  entire  scientific  commu- 
nity— colleges  and  universities,  research  in- 
stitutions, agricultural  Industry,  and  other 
Government  agencies — as  well  as  our  own 
employees. 

In  modern  quarters,  the  Library  will  be 
able  to  serve  all  of  these  users  more  quickly 
and  efficiently-  in  an  age  when  agricultural 
knowledge  is  in  such  urgent  demand  in  solv- 
ing problems  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  plan  to  extend  to  scientists  more  spe- 
cial services  similar  to  those  provided  by  our 
Pesticides  Information  Center.  And  the  new 
building  is  designed  for  future  Installation  of 
a  computerized  system  of  information  stor- 
age and  retrieval  that  will  mesh  with  similar 
systems  being  developed  with  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  National  Library  of  Medicine. 
The  broadening  of  services  by  the  Library 
Is  part  of  a  general  mobilization  of  the  De- 
partment's scientific  resources  to  build  the 
kind  of  agncuiture  our  country  will  need 
during  the  remainder  of  this  century. 

The  Department  and  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  have  Joined  to 
develop  this  last  year  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  guide  the  direction  our  research  should 
take.  This  long-range  .?tjdy  of  agricultural 
research  needs  provides  answers  to  three 
basic  questions: 

What  knowledge  do  we  need  to  get  from 
where  we  are  to  where  we  want  to  be  In  the 
year  2000? 

How  much  of  this  knowledge  is  likely  to  be 

■produced  by  our  current  research  programs? 

.\nd  how  should  we  ch.mge  what  we  have 

been  doing — where  should  we  put  more  en-.- 

phasls.  where  less — to  fill  the  gaps  in  needed 

knowledge? 

We  then  used  the  long-range  study  as  a 
basis  for  setting  research  objectives  to  be 
reached  in  the  next  year,  within  5  years,  and 
by  the  year  2000  Our  scientific  objectives,  of 
course,  are  based  on  the  knowledge  required 
In  achieving  the  long-term  goals  of  the  De- 
partment as  a  whole 

These  goals  are  expressed  in  terms  of  a 
common  theme.  Agriculture,  2000.  that  looks 
to  the  future  In  our  major  areas  of  respon- 
sibility: 

Communities  of  Tomorrow — an  environ- 
ment for  better  living  and  a  revitalized  rural 
America. 

Resources  In  Action — wise  care  and  use  of 
water,  land,  and  timber. 

Growing  Nations — New  Markets — trade  and 
aid,  with  emphasis  on  victory  over  hunger. 

Income  and  Abundance — parity  of  farm 
Income,  continued  food  abundance,  and  a 
rising  level  of  nutrition  for  consumers. 

Knowledge  for  Living— information  and 
services  that  will  Improve  the  quality  of 
American  life. 

Science  In  the  Service  of  Man — the  mira- 
cles we  can  expect  from  agricultural  research. 
Together,  these  goals  express  a  commitment 
by  the  Department  to  use  its  wide  and  varied 
resources  In  making  America  a  more  produc- 
tive and  satisfying  place  to  live  during  the 
rest  of  this  century. 

The  theme  of  our  open  house.  Agriculttire 
2000:  Science  In  the  Service  of  Man.  spot- 
lights the  role  of  research  in  carrying  out 
this  commitment.  The  exhibits  you  will  see 
today  are  designed  to  give  you  some  Idea  of 
the  revolutionary  developments  that  may  be 
expected  In  the  future. 

And  I  hope  this  will  be  the  first  of  many 
visits.  I  hope  you  will  visit  the  AgrlctUtural 
Research  Center  again,  and  that  you  will 
bring  your  a*soclates  and  friends.  In  the  past, 
we  sometimes  have  not  been  able  to  accom- 
modate all  of  the  groups  that  wished  tc  visit 
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our  laboratories.  But  when  we  establish  our 
visitor  center  here,  we  will  be  able  to  give 
more  people  a  more  informative  picture  of 
what  we  are  doing  here. 

I  am  proud  of  what  our  scientists  are 
accomplishing,  and  I  know  that  you  will  be, 
too. 

It  is  now  my  pleasant  task  to  open  this 
exhibition  for  your  inspection. 


RULINGS  BY  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BOARD  AND  COMPTROLLER  OF 
THE  CURRENCY  HELD  ILLEGAL  BY 
U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT— CONGRES- 
SIONAL INTENT  THAT  COMMER- 
CIAL BANTCS  BE  KEPT  OUT  OF  SE- 
CUTIITIES  AND  INVESTMENT  BUSI- 
NESS RESPECTED  BY  JUDGE  Mc- 
GARRAGHY  IN  FIRST  NATIONAL 
CITY  BANK  DECISION  YESTER- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER  27.  1967 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  fMr.  PatmanI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  'was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mi'.  Speaker,  since  late 
1965  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  continuing 
controversy  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, protesting  the  legality  of  a  move 
by  First  National  City  Bank.  New  York, 
into  the  mutual  fund  business. 

These  Government  agencies  turned 
their  backs  on  more  than  30  years  of 
congressional  intent  that  commercial 
banking  and  investment  banking  be  kept 
separate,  lest  the  grave  abuses  and  con- 
flicts of  interest  so  common  in  the  1920's 
repeat  themselves. 

On  the  flimsiest  of  excuses,  all  three 
agencies  gave  the  green  light  to  the 
major  banking  interests  by  a  gross  mis- 
interpretation of  the  laws. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  letters  I  wrote 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  protesting 
this  undermining  of  Congress  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  to  legislate.  I  re- 
quested the  Board  to  reverse  its  errone- 
ous rulings  on  at  least  two  occasions. 

Fortunately  the  judiciary,  in  contrast 
to  these  banker-influenced  administra- 
tive agencies,  saw  no  compulsion  to  flout 
the  clear  wishes  of  Congress  when,  yes- 
terday morning.  Judge  McGarraghy  fully 
agreed  with  me  that  the  Federal  Resen-e 
Board  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rencv  had  exceeded  their  lawful  author- 
ity, finding  the  First  National  City  Bank 
"comingled  investment  account"  entirely 
illegal.  This  is  wonderfully  good  news  for 
the  integrity  of  our  system  of  a  Govern- 
ment of  law  and  not  of  men. 

PEOPLE    DO    NOT    H.^VE    PROPER    PROTECTION    PRO- 
VTOED  BY  B.^NK  ST-PERVISORV   .^CENCIES 

The  American  people  should  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  protected 
by  the  three  bank  supervisory  agencies, 
namely,  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
Each  of  these  agencies,  which  have  been 
charged  with  protecting  the  public  in- 
terest,   ha-v'e    gotten    completely    away 


from  exercising  and  discharging  their 
duties  as  a  result  of  the  mere  than  100 
years  of  lobbying  activity  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association.  These  agencies 
each  carry  on  and  run  their  own  empires 
and,  rather  than  looking  out  after  the 
public  interest,  they  engage  almost  ex- 
clusively in  providing  prot-ection  for  the 
banking  community. 

As  a  most  important  case  in  point, 
these  agencies  are  not  audited  by  the 
Government  Accounting  OfRce.  the  oEB- 
cial  arm  of  the  Congress.  There  is  no 
check  on  their  expenditures.  This  is  a 
serious  matter  which  I  plan  to  bring  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  in  the  near  future  and  one 
which  I  trust  will  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  am  sure 
many  Members  will  be  int€rested  in  this 
particular  case,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
several  letter?  of  m.ine  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  protesting  their  illegal  ac- 
tions, as  well  as  the  text  of  Judge  Mc- 
Garraghy's  landmark  decision : 
HorsE  OF  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

Washington.  D.C..  March  22. 1966. 
Hon.  William  McChesney  Martin. 
Chairman.  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Systevi.  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Martin  :    Basing   its  deci- 
sion in  large  part  on  the  Board's  ruling  that 
First  National  City  Bank's  proposal  to  oper- 
ate a  mutual  fund  would  not  violate  Section 
32  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933.  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  on  March  10. 
approved  the   bank's  application  to  register 
its  fund  under  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940   I  SEC  Investment  Company  Act  Re- 
lease No.  45381. 

This  development  raises  very  serious  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  the  long- c-otablished 
Congressional  policy  of  separating  commer- 
cial and  Investment  banking.  Congress  was 
determined  to  prevent  repetition  of  the  ter- 
rible abuses  and  conflicts  of  Interest  char- 
acterizing bank-connected  securities  opera- 
tions in  the  late  1920's.  As  my  previous 
correspondence  to  the  Board  of  Governors  has 
made  perfectly  clear,  I  remain  vehemently 
opposed  to  turning  the  clock  back  more  than 
30  year,  but  this  Is  precisely  what  this  bank's 
proposal  threatens  to  do.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  the  Board  is  not  also  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing repetition  of  the  sins  of  the  past  in  this 
regard — former  Vice  Chairman  Balderston's 
testimony  laJt  spring  is  still  quite  fresh  In 
my  mind.  Yet.  I  must  admit  my  shock  and 
dismay  at  the  casual,  almost  offhand  man- 
ner. In  which  the  Board  has  apparently 
chosen  to  ignore  the  clear-cut  policy  of  Con- 
gress expressed  in  the  banking  laws.  e.g..  12 
U.S.C,  24(71.  12  U.S.C.  "8.  12  U.S.C.  377.  378. 
and  the  securities  laws.  e.g..  15  U.S  C  BOa- 
10(c).  An  unmistakable  pattern  emerges — 
aside  from  the  fact  that  each  statutory  pro- 
vision Is  clear  on  Its  face — of  Congressional 
policy  This  policy  was  incorporated  Into  law 
with  full  knowledge  that  banks  are  super- 
vised institutions.  Yet.  as  I  have  said  before, 
the  Board  apparently  has  chosen  to  embark 
on  a  drastic  new  course  which  without  ques- 
tion conflicts  with  that  clear  legislative 
policy. 

I  have  mentioned  In  my  previous  cor- 
respondence with  you  numerous  areas  of 
potential  conflicts  of  Interest  inherent  In  the 
bank's  proposed  securities  operation.  Up  to 
now.  you  have  chosen  not  to  address  your- 
selves to  this  particular  expression  of  con- 
cern, but  Instead  have  Ignored  the  public 
policy  question  in  favor  of  an  unreallstlcally 


narrow  and  strained  interpretation  of  Sec- 
tion 32 

The  courts  have  held  repeatedly  that  re- 
medial statutes  are  to  be  liberally  construed, 
not  that  the  policy  prescription  of  Section 
32  is  not  abundantly  clear  and  its  language 
unambiguous.  The  legal  memorandum  you 
furnished  completely  misstates  the  holding 
of  the  Supreme  court  in  the  Agneic  case  329 
t-T.s  441),  ignoring  the  real  meaning  of  this 
landmark   case 

The  Board's  decision  was.  Instead,  based 
upon  the  theory  that  the  fund  and  the  bank 
are  not  separate  entities  and.  therefore,  the 
policy  prohibitions  in  Section  32  would  not 
be  violated  by  the  proposed  mutual  fund  op- 
eration. You  claim  that  Section  32  applies 
only  to  formal  corporate  management  Inter- 
locks. But  the  evil  sought  to  be  remedied  by 
Section  32  is  not  prevented  by  this  interpre- 
tation. Furthermore,  the  bank  represented 
to  the  SEC  that  the  bank  and  Its  fund  are, 
in  fact,  separate  entities  and  the  Commission, 
based  on  this  represenfation.  granted  the 
fund  an  exemption  from  the  Investment 
Company  Act  prohibition  against  a  registered 
investment  com5>any  having  a  board  of  direc- 
tors dominated  by  a  bank.  Furthermore,  the 
fund,  and  not  the  bank,  has  been  approved 
for  registration  with  the  SEC.  Is  the  Board 
aware  of  the  bank's  inconsistent  representa- 
tions In  this  regard?  I  have  more  to  say  about 
this  further  In  this  letter. 

You  have  failed  to  address  yourselves  to 
the  real  problem  in  this  case  and  that  is  the 
problem  of  conflicts  of  Interest  which  the 
regulation  of  neither  the  banking  agencies 
nor  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission would  prevent.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  Agneu-  In  1947  was  well 
aware  that  banking  is  a  supervised  industry 
when  it  held  that  "Section  32  was  designed 
...  to  remove  tempting  opportunities  from 
the  management  and  personnel  of  member 
banks."  Former  SEC  Chairman  Cary.  in  his 
1963  testimony  before  a  Congressional  sub- 
committee, raised  questions  of  conflicts  sim- 
ilar to  those  contained  In  my  letter  to  you  of 
January   13: 

"(1)  Since  the  cash  portion  of  the  fund's 
portfolio  may  be  deposited  In  the  bank  and 
used  to  make  money  for  the  bank,  care  must 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  question  of  how 
much  of  the  portfolio  should  be  kept  in  cash 
Is  decided   on   the   proper  grounds 

"(2 1  The  fund  has  brokerage  business  to 
direct  We  have  learned  that  at  present  bro- 
kerage is  often  distributed  by  banks  accord- 
ing to  a  formula  which  rewards  those  brokers 
who  keep  balances  in  the  bank  or  have  other 
business  relations  with  the  bank  This  pol- 
icy of  the  banks  could  lead  to  excessive  port- 
folio turn-over  or  to  the  fund  not  receiving 
the  maximum  benefit  from  Its  brokerage 
business. 

"(3)  As  I  mentioned  before,  fund  invest- 
ments could  be  used  to  shore  up  bank  invest- 
ments 

"(4)  Banks  are  underwriters  and  dealers 
In  various  kinds  of  Government  bonds,  many 
of  which  might  be  a  suitable  class  of  in- 
vestments for  the  mutual  funds  they  spon- 
sor. It  should  be  noted  that  the  banks  are 
making  vigorous  efforts  to  expand  the  per- 
missible boundaries  of  their  underwriting 
actlvltles^most  recently  in  the  area  of  reve- 
nue bonds."  Hearings  before  the  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  88tli 
Cong.,  ist  Sess..  pp.  11-12   (May  20,  19631. 

All  of  these  questions  I  commend  to  the 
Board's  most  serious  attention  and  consid- 
eration. I  am  sorry  that  the  Board  has  appar- 
ently not  considered  them  long  before  now. 
I  also  draw  the  Board's  attention  to  cer- 
tain requirements  that  last  week's  SEC  de- 
cision Imposed  on  the  bank's  plan  which 
would  materially  and  substantially  change 
It  from  that  proposal  upon  which  the  Board's 
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September  29  decision  waa  baaed.  The 
Board's  decision  published  In  the  Federal 
RegUter  emphasizes  that  only  one  member 
of  the  fund's  management  would  be  en- 
tirely Independent  of  the  bank,  but  that  the 
remaining  members  would  be  oflBcers  In  the 
trust  department  of  the  ^^ank  With  respect 
to  the  applicability  of  Section  32.  the  Board 
concluded : 

"[Biased  on  Us  understanding  of  the  pro- 
posal and  on  the  general  principles  that  have 
been  developed  In  respect  to  the  application 
of  Section  32,  that  the  bank  and  Account 
would  constitute  a  single  entity  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Section  32.  at  least  so  long  as  the 
operation  of  Account  conformed  to  the  rep- 
resentations made  by  the  Jxinfc  and  outlined 
herein.  .My  emphaals  )  Accordingly,  the 
Board  said  that  Section  32  would  not  forbid 
officers  of  the  bank  to  serve  on  Account's 
committee,  ffinre  Account  would  be  regarded 
as  nothing  more  than  an  arm  of  the  bank." 
(Again,  emphasis  added.) 

You  wUl  recall  that  In  my  January  13  let- 
ter. I  severely  criticized  as  unsound  this 
theorv  v.-hlch  would  permit  First  National 
City  Bank  to  do  directly  that  which  even  the 
Board  agrees  It  Is  prohibited  from  doing  in- 
directly  I  stin  voice  that  criticism. 

But  aside  from  the  question  of  the  essen- 
tial soundness  of  the  Board's  "unitary  entity" 
theory,  the  possibility  of  utilizing  such  a 
theory  to  get  around  the  prohibitions  of 
Sec-tlon  32  was.  in  my  view,  completely  shat- 
tered by  the  SEC's  refusal  last  Thursday  to 
exempt  this  fund  from  the  statutory  require- 
ment that  at  least  40  percent  of  Its  man- 
agement be  Independent  of  the  bank.  Since 
three  of  the  seven  member  management  of 
the  fund  must  be  unaffiliated,  It  Is  clear  that 
controlling  only  a  bare  majority  of  the  fund's 
directors  represents  a  material  departure 
from  the  facts  upon  which  the  Board  based 
Its  original  decision,  that  Is,  the  assumption 
that  the  fund  will  "be  operated  under  the 
effective  control  of  the  bank"  In  view  of  the 
real  likelihood  that  the  Independent  directors 
may  from  time  to  time  determine  fund  poli- 
cies and  that  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  Independent  directors  Is  necessary  to 
renew  the  fund's  Investment  advisory  con- 
tract with  the  bank,  added  to  the  legal  right 
of  a  majority  of  the  shareholders  to  cancel 
that  contract  at  any  time  on  60  days'  notice, 
it  would  be  KTossly  inaccurate  to  describe 
the  proposed  fund  as  "nothing  more  than  an 
araa  or  department  of  the  bank."  The  legal 
requirements  of  the  Investment  Company 
Art  are  clearly  to  the  contrary.  This  Act  as  a 
policy  matter  requires  that  a  registered  In- 
veetment  company  deal  at  arm's  length  with 
Its  Investment  adviser  (the  banki.  If  they 
have  to  deal  at  arm's  length,  how  can  you 
possibly  consider  the  bank  and  the  fund  a 
single  entity? 

Since  the  SEC  has  thus  drastically  changed 
the  ground  rules  as  to  the  fund's  structure 
and  operation  from  that  orlglnaI!>  presented 
for  the  Board's  consideration.  I  know  you  will 
want  to  reassess  your  earlier  decision  that 
Section  32  would  not  be  violated 

F^lrthermore,  the  SEC  has  Just  recently 
amended  last  week's  decision  and  now  con- 
siders First  National  City  Bank  an  under- 
writer with  respect  to  Its  proposed  fund,  an 
activity  clearly  prohibited  by  12  U.S.C.  24(7). 
as  well  as  Sections  78  and  378. 

I  want  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  the 
Board  and  I  seek  exactly  the  same  objective — 
good  administration  of  the  law.  I  do  not 
accuse  any  member  of  the  Board,  nor  of  Us 
staff  of  dereliction  of  duty,  but  merely  wish 
to  remind  the  Board  that  this  Is  a  most  grave 
decision  for  It  to  make,  with  no  turning  back. 
I  wish  to  cooperate  in  every  way  I  can  In  your 
efforts  and  will  be  happy  to  make  available 
to  you  upon  request  an  objective  and  Inde- 
pendent  legal    appraisal   of   this   matter   as 


soon   as   It  U  completed   by  the   Library  of 
CX)ngress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wright  Patman. 

Chairman. 

HocsE  or  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

Washington,  D.C  ,  May  17. 1967. 
Hon.  J.  L.  Robertson, 

Vice  Chairman,  Board   of  Governors  of  the 
Federal    Reserve    System.     Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Vice  Chairman  Robertson:  While  re- 
viewing   our    recently    published    "get    ac- 
quainted"   hearings    with    department    and 
agency  ofBcials.  I  noticed  one  particular  ques- 
tion which  I  wish  to  pursue  further  with  you. 
As   you   may  recall,   last  year  I  seriously 
questioned     the     legality     of     the     Federal 
Reserve    Board's    ruling    that    our    Federal 
banking  laws  do  not  prohibit  member  banks 
from  engaging  in  the  Issuance  and  under- 
writing of  equity  securities.  This,  of  coiorse, 
Ls   the   now   celebrated   First   National   City 
Bank    case    currently    before    the    Federal 
courts. 

When  you  appeared  before  our  Committee 
on  March  15.  you  stated  that  the  Board  had 
concluded  that  neither  section  20  nor  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  prohibited 
the  specific  activity  conducted  by  the  First 
National  City  Bank.  You  further  stated  that 
the  Board  expressly  refused  to  comment  con- 
cerning violation  of  the  criminal  provision 
contained  In  section  21  of  that  Act. 

Now  as  I  recall  the  Board's  ruling  with 
respect  to  the  First  National  City  Bank  ap- 
plication, you  stated  that  the  investment 
company  would  merely  be  an  arm  cf  the  bank 
and  therefore  the  prohibition  against  man- 
agement Interlocks  In  section  32  would  not 
apply  However,  a  subsequent  decision  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  pro- 
vided that  the  Investment  company  must 
have  at  least  40  percent  of  Its  directors  com- 
pletely Independent  of  the  bank.  This  re- 
quirement, which  I  understand  the  bank 
has  compiled  with,  certainly  Is  In  conflict 
with  your  earlier  finding  that  the  investment 
company  would  merely  be  an  arm  of  the 
bank  Itself.  Inasmuch  as  no  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  directors  of  the  fund  will  be 
bank  management.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
problem  of  management  Interlocks  raised 
by  section  32  has  not  yet  been  resolved.  I 
suggest  that  the  Board  reconsider  Its  ad- 
visory decision  In  view  of  the  new  facts  of 
the  case  resulting  from  the  SEC  ruling  and 
the  actual  operation  by  the  bank  of  the  fund. 
Also,  I  fall  to  notice  In  the  Board's  official 
decision  any  mention  whatever  of  the  ap- 
plicability of  section  20  of  the  Banking  Act 
of  1933  with  respect  to  this  activity  by  First 
National  City  Bank  This  Is  contrary  to  your 
representation  before  our  Committee  of 
March  15  where  you  stated  that  the  Board 
had.  In  fact,  considered  the  bank's  proposal 
in  light  of  section  20. 

I  do  not  understand  how  you  can  jjennlt 
First  National  City  Bank  to  actively  engage 
In  this  activity  without  first  determining  that 
there  Is  no  violation  of  section  20  of  this  Act. 
Congress  wanted  to  get  commercial  banks 
out  of  the  Investment  banking  business  be- 
cause of  a  long  history  of  abuses,  many  of 
which  involved  the  predecessor  of  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  Itself.  I  understand  the 
bank  has  publicly  offered  and  sold  several 
million  dollars  worth  of  shares  In  this  fund. 
Inasmuch  as  the  SEC  in  Its  decision  last  year 
specifically  ruled  that  First  National  City 
Bank  is  to  be  considered  an  "underwriter",  I 
suggest  that  the  Board  give  its  Immediate 
attention  to  this  question  In  light  of  sec- 
tion 20. 

I  will  greatly  appreciate  your  prompt 
attention  to  this  very  serious  matter  Inas- 
much as  In  my  opinion  the  Board  has  re- 


written our  banking  laws  without  benefit 
of  Congressional  action  in  much  the  same 
way  as  former  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
Saxon.  The  fact  that  it  Is  the  subject  of 
pending  litigation  Is  no  reason  for  the  Board 
to  permit  an  erroneous  decision  to  remain 
outstanding. 

Sincerely, 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 

Board  of  Governors  of  the 

Federal  Reserve  System, 

Wa.'ihington. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 
Chairman,     Committee     on     Banking     and 

Currency, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  refers  to  your 
letter  of  May  17.  1967.  with  regard  to  certain 
aspects  of  the  Board's  interpretation  pub- 
lished at  1965  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  1410 
(12  CFR  218  1111  concluding  that  section 
32  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  (the  ■Act' I 
does  not  forbid  officers  of  a  national  bank 
to  serve  at  the  same  time  on  the  committee 
of  a  commingled  investment  account  oper- 
ated by  the  bank. 

Your  letter  first  asks  that  the  Board  re- 
consider Its  interpretation  In  view  of  the  de- 
cision by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission that  the  account  In  question  (as  a 
regulated  Investment  company,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  statutes  administered  by  the 
Commission)  must  have  at  least  40  per  cent 
of  its  directors  Independent  of  the  bank.  In 
reply.  I  refer  vou  to  a  letter  of  the  Board 
dated  March  31.  1966.  to  William  Everdell. 
Counsel  to  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  a  copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  you 
under  cover  of  a  letter  of  April  1.  1966.  In 
this  letter,  the  Board  expressed  agreement 
"with  the  conclusion  apparently  reached  by 
the  Commission  that  having  40  per  cent  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  unaffiliated 
with  the  bank  will  not  prevent  the  proposed 
account  from  being  operated  under  the  ef- 
fective control  of  the  bank." 

Your  second  question  has  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  the  Board's  published  interpreta- 
tion does  not  discuss  section  20  of  the  Act. 
Section  20  forbids  affiliation  of  a  member 
bank  with  any  organization  engaged  '■prin- 
cipally" In  certain  described  securities  ac- 
tivities. As  Is  clear  from  my  testimony  be- 
fore your  Committee  on  March  15.  1967.  the 
Board  necessarily  considered  both  section  32 
and  section  20  In  reaching  its  original  con- 
clusion In  the  matter,  although  the  ques- 
tion presented  was  :  mlted  to  section  32. 
You  will  recall  that  In  his  response  of  De- 
cember 15.  1965,  to  your  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 26.  1965.  Chairman  Martin  discussed 
the  possible  application  of  section  20  to  a 
hypothetical  situation  described  by  you,  In- 
volving the  acquisition  by  a  national  bank 
of  controlling  stock  of  a  securities  business 
primarily  engaged  In  activities  of  the  kind 
described  in  that  section. 

The  Board's  Interpretation  referred  to 
above  dealt  not  with  a  situation  where  a 
separately  formed  subsidiary  has  been  ac- 
quired bv  a  bank,  but  rather  with  an  exten- 
sion of  existing  banking  ixtlvltles,  under  the 
effective  control  of.  and  effectively  Integrated 
with  the  bank  Itself.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized again  that  the  Board  was  not  asked  to 
comment  on  the  propriety  of  such  an  ac- 
tivity by  a  national  bank,  which  was  a 
matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  nor  does  it  have 
statutory  authority  to  conclude  that  the  ac- 
tivity violates  section  21  of  the  Act.  which  Is 
a  matter  within  the  competence  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Coxitis. 

As  noted  above,  the  question  before  the 
Board  was  limited  to  the  possible  applica- 
bility of  section  32  to  a  collateral  aspect  of 
the  matter.  I.e..  whether  interlocking  service 
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could  exist  between  two  arms  or  depart- 
ments of  the  same  entity.  A  fortiori,  the 
Board's  conclusion  that  the  bank  and  Its 
commingled  account  constituted  a  single 
entity  also  requires  the  conclusion  that  sec- 
tion 20  does  not  apply. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  In 
this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  me. 

Sincerely. 

J.  L.  Robertson. 

House  of  Representattves, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

Washington,  DC,  May  27,  1967. 
Hon.  J.  L.  Robertson, 

Vice  Chairman,  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Robertson:  While  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  pursue  further  the  question  of 
the  registered  Investment  company  operated 
by  the  First  National  City  Bank,  I  do  wish 
to  raise  one  final  point  about  this  matter. 

Your  Interpretation  of  the  law  reaches  the 
anomalous  conclusion  that  Congress,  m  1933. 
was  concerned  about  stopping  banks  from 
having  an  Interlocking  relationship  ■with 
securities  issuers  and  underwriters  but  was 
not  concerned  about  banks  engaging  In 
these  op>erations  themselves  in  a  direct 
manner.  I  hardly  believe  that  the  legislative 
history  supports  such   a  conclusion. 

Furthermore,  while  the  prohibition  In  sec- 
tion 32  speaks  In  terms  of  "Interlocks."  sec- 
tion 20  speaks  in  terms  of  "affiliates."  The 
latter  section  flatly  prohibits  member  banks 
from  being  affiliated  with  securities  under- 
WTlters.  An  "affiliate"  is  defined,  among  other 
things,  as  any  association  of  which  a  mem- 
ber bank  controls  in  any  manner  the  election 
of  a  majority  of  its  directors,  trustees,  or 
other  persons  exercising  similar  func- 
tions .  .  ."  Insofar  as  section  20  Is  con- 
cerned, can  a  valid  argument  be  advanced 
that  It  makes  a  material  difference  that  the 
bank  and  the  underwriter  constitute  a  single 
entity  rather  than  having  an  Interlocking 
relationship?  I  think  not.  What  Is  meant  by 
an  affiliate  Is  made  quite  plain  In  section 
2(b). 

As  you  know.  First  National  City  Bank 
controls  60  percent  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Investment  company.  My  final  ques- 
tion Is.  therefore,  and  I  make  this  in  the 
form  of  a  request  for  an  official  opinion  of 
the  Board,  which  for  some  reason  the  Board 
failed  to  Include  in  Its  published  decision 
(12  CT.R.  218.111).  Is.  or  is  not  this  invest- 
ment company  an  "affiliate"  of  First  National 
City  Bank  within  the  meaning  of  section 
2(b)  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933?  Is  not  this 
investment  comi>any  a  securities  issuer  and 
underwriter? 

In  addressing  yourselves  to  these  ques- 
tions, I  would  suggest  to  the  Board  that  with 
respect  to  the  legal  ramifications  of  Its  pres- 
ent interpretation  of  section  32  and  Its 
apparent  Interpretation  of  section  20.  I  have 
been  advised  that  member  banks  would  be 
free  to  establish  controlled  affiliates  to  en- 
gage in  most  any  securities  or  other  enter- 
prise they  would  deem  profitable.  Including 
the  underwriting  of  revenue  bonds. 

I  must  respectfully  reject  the  legal  argu- 
ments advanced  in  your  reply  letter  of  May 
24.  and  once  sigaln  urge  you  to  reconsider 
your  earlier  decision.  This  concludes  my 
statements  to  the  Board  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Wright  Patman,  Chairman. 

BOASo  Of  Governors  of  the 

FediesaL  Reserve  Systts*, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 

Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 

House   of   Representatives,    Washington, 

D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman:   This  refers  to  your 

letter  of  May  27.   1967,  In  response  to  my 


letter  of  May  24,  1967,  regarding  sections  20. 
21.  and  32  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  (12 
use.  377.  378.  and  78,  the  "Act")  and  the 
Board's  interpretation  In  1965  concerning 
the  commingled  Inveetment  account  of  First 
NationELl  City  Bank  of  New  York,  as  to  which 
you  urge  reconsideration  by  the  Board. 

The  Board  has  again  reconsidered  Its  con- 
clusion that  the  operation  of  the  commingled 
Investment  account  established  by  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  does  not  In- 
volve a  violation  of  those  secuons  of  the 
Banking  Act  of  1933  which  the  Bo;ird  was 
directed  by  Congress  to  administer.  For  the 
reasons  set  out  in  previous  correspondence 
with  you  and  discussed  further  below,  the 
Board  finds  no  sound  basis  for  altering  the 
views  heretofore  expressed. 

Your  letter  states  that  the  Board's  Inter- 
pretation of  the  law  "reaches  the  anomalous 
conclusion  that  Congress,  In  1933,  va.s  con- 
cerned about  stopping  banks  from  having  an 
Interlocking  relationship  with  securities  is- 
suers and  ixnderwTlters  but  was  not  con- 
cerned about  banks  engaging  in  these  on- 
eratlons  themselves  in  a  direct  manner."  It 
is  respectfully  submitted  that  this  is  not 
an  accurate  summary  of  the  Board's  position. 
As  the  Board  has  repeatedly  pointed  out, 
section  21  of  the  Act.  a  criminal  statute 
whose  interpretation  is  not  within  the 
Board's  Jurisdiction,  forbids  banks  (with  cer- 
tain exceptions)  to  engage  in  issuing  secu- 
rities. 

The  second  question  raised  in  your  letter 
Is  whether  an  affiliation  subject  to  the  pro- 
hibitions of  section  20  of  the  Act.  should  be 
held  to  exist  where  a  bank  performs  activities 
described  In  that  section  in  a  division  of  its 
own  trust  department. 

The  Board  has  consistently  taken  the  view 
that  sections  32.  20,  and  21  of  the  Act,  ■while 
not  Identical  In  terminology,  form  parts  of 
an  Interrelated  statutory  scheme,  under 
which  section  21  forbids  banks  to  engage  to 
any  extent  whatever  In  certain  prohibited 
activities,  while  sections  20  and  32  are  di- 
rected at  means  by  which  they  might  avoid 
this  prohibition,  either  by  affiliating  them- 
selves with  organizations  engaged  "princi- 
pally" in  the  activities,  or  Informally,  by 
having  interlocking  relationships  with  orga- 
nizations engaged  "primarily"  in  the  activi- 
ties. Before  section  20  can  apply.  1 1 )  there 
must  be  a  "corporation,  association,  business 
trust,  or  other  similar  organization",  (2)  the 
organization  must  be  "principally"  engaged 
in  the  described  activities,  and  (3)  the  bank 
must  be  affiliated  with  the  organization  in 
the  manner  described  In  section  2(b)  of  the 
Act, 

The  Board  has  taken  the  view  that  the 
first  factor  Is  not  present  In  the  case  of  First 
National  City  Bank's  commingled  Investment 
account.  'While  the  accoimt  might  be  an 
"association"  for  purposes  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a),  It  is 
not  such  an  organization  for  purposes  of 
the  Banking  Act  of  1933.  As  the  Board  has 
pointed  out,  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940  was  drafted  in  considerably  broader 
terms  than  was  section  20.  and  a  mere  In- 
formal group  of  persons  can  qualify  as  an 
"investment  company"  under  the  latter  stat- 
ute (cf.  Prudential  Insura-nce  Company  of 
America  v.  S.E C.  326  F.  2d.  383.  387.  3d.  Clr. 
1964).  By  contrast,  the  phrase  "corporation, 
association,  business  trust,  or  other  similar 
organization"  In  section  20  of  the  1933  Act 
has  a  fairly  well-defined  legal  meaning.  The 
Board,  always  subject  of  course  to  correc- 
tion and  guidance  by  the  courts,  does  not 
consider  the  First  National  City  Bank's  com- 
mingled Investment  account  to  be  such  an 
organization  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

The  essential  question  Involved  in  this 
matter.  In  the  Board's  view.  Is  whether  oper- 
ation of  such  an  account  Is  a  lawful  activity 
for  a  national  bank.  This  question  is  ■within 
the  competence  of   the   Comptroller  of  the 


Currency,  and  as  you  are  aware,  the  Comp- 
troller lias  answered  In  the  afOrmative.  The 
Department  of  Justice  has  not,  apparently. 
at  this  time  taken  the  view  that  section  21 
would  forbid  operation  of  the  account  As 
has  been  stated,  the  Board  does  not  believe 
it  has  Jurisdiction  to  pass  on  this  question. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  opera- 
tion of  a  comnoingled  account  rather  closely 
resembles  operation  of  a  common  trust  fund 
on  the  one  hand,  and  operation  of  an  agency 
management  account  on  the  other,  both  of 
which  are  la'wtul  activities  for  member 
banks. 

The  Board's  Interpretation  published  i 
1965  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  1410  (12  CFR 
218.11),  concluding  that  section  32  does  not 
forbid  Interlocking  service  between  First 
National  City  Bank  and  Its  commingled  ac- 
count. Is  expressly  conditioned  on  several 
factors  designed  to  limit  the  extent  and 
marketing  of  the  account.  No  sales  tee  is 
charged,  minimum  participations  are  $10,000 
and  the  bank  agrees  not  to  promote  the  ac- 
count except  as  part  of  Its  ordinary  trust 
services.  The  Board  expressly  cautioned  that 
any  departure  from  these  conditions  mlnht 
tend  to  weaken  the  conclusion  that  the  ac- 
count was  not  a  separate  entity  from  the 
bank,  and  could  lead  to  a  different  conclusion. 

Finally,  the  Board  falls  to  see  any  con- 
nection "between  Its  holding  on  the  question 
of  the  commingled  account  described  in 
the  interpretation  mentioned  above,  and  the 
question  whether  banks  can  or  may  deal  In 
revenue  bonds.  Your  letter  states  that  under 
the  Board's  Interpretation  cited  above, 
"member  banks  would  be  free  to  establish 
controlled  affiliates  to  engage  In  most  any  se- 
curities or  other  enterprise  they  would  deem 
profitable,  including  the  un(ierwrltlng  of 
revenue  bonds."  As  Chairman  Martin  pointed 
out  In  his  letter  to  you  of  December  15.  1965. 
acquisition  of  stock  In  a  controlled  affiliate 
of  the  kind  described  In  your  letter  would 
be  forbidden  by  paragraph  Seventh  of  12 
U.S.C.  section  24  (section  5136  cf  the  Re- 
vised Statutes).  In  addition,  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  such  |  situation  would  come 
within  the  purview  OT  section  20  of  the  Act. 
The  Board  can  find  no  basts  for  your  sug- 
gestion that  Its  interpretation  would  facili- 
tate such  underwriting  or  issuing,  either  by 
a  member  bank  Itself,  or  through  an  affiliate 
controlled  by  such  a  bank. 
Sincerely. 

J.  L.  Robertson. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

Jan.  15.  196^ 
P.atman  for  Delay  on  Citibank  Move 
Rep.  Wright  Patman,  D.,  Tex.,  requested 
that  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion delay  a  decision  on  whether  First  Na- 
tional CUy  Bank  should  be  allowed  to  offer 
a  commingled  Investment  account  that 
would  compete  with  mutual  funds.  Mr.  Pat- 
man, a  foe  of  the  Citibank  move,  said  the 
delay  was  needed  so  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  which  he  heads  can 
lock  Into  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  ap- 
proval of  the  plan.  He  said  In  a  letter  to  SEC 
chairman  Manual  F.  Cohen  that  he  believes 
the  Board's  ruling  was  "a  gross  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  law."  The  SEC  hearings  are 
scheduled  for  Tuesday. 

(FYom  the  American  Banker.  June  6.  1967] 

Patman  Says  Fed  Opened  Loophole  On 
Underwriters 

(By  Joseph  D.  Hutnyan) 
Washington. — Wright  Patman,  D,  Tex., 
chairman  of  the  House  Bajiklng  and  Ctir- 
rency  Committee,  Monday  charged  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  opened  a  loophole 
for  banks  Interest^l  In  tinderwrltlng  and 
dealing  In  revenue  bonds 

Mr.  Patman  said  these  securities  could  be 
issued  under  the  Fed's  1965  decision  which 
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permitted  First  National  City  Banlc.  New 
York,  to  set  up  a  mutual  fund-type  operation. 

The  chairman  said  this  was  tho  effect 
of  the  Fed  ruling  when  it  decided  that  the 
mutual  fund  subsidiary  proposed  by  FNCB 
was  part  of  Its  banking  operation. 

•'This  precedent-shattering  Interpretation 
...  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933. '  he  said, 
"clearly  Implies  that  it  member  banks.  In- 
cluding natlonatl  banks,  desire  to  engage  In 
general  underwriting  of  common  stocks,  pre- 
ferred stocks,  corporate  bonds,  as  well  as 
revenue  bonds,  then  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
is  no  bar,  provided  it  Is  done  through  a 
■satellite"  set-up  " 

Mr  Patman  claimed  this  Is  clearly  con- 
tradictory to  a  previous  Fed  ruling  which 
said  that  commercial  banks  could  not  handle 
revenue  bonds. 

He  also  noted  that  the  courts  so  far  have 
refused  to  sanction  bank  underwriting  of 
revenue  bonds. 

Mr.  Patman  charged  that  the  Fed  Is  guilty 
of  "an  extreme  example  of  bureaucratic  con- 
fusion and  self-contradiction"  and  Is  "com- 
pletely oblivious  .  .  of  the  clear  expression 
in  the  laws  .  .  that  commercial  banking 
and  Inveetment  banking  be  kept  separated  " 

Both  FNCB  and  the  revenue  bond  under- 
viTltlng  cases  are  still  In  the  courts. 

However,  the  Fed  has  taken  the  position 
that  Its  two  rulings  are  entirely  consistent. 

The  Fed  had  decided  that  FNCBs  com- 
mingled account  wEis  not  a  separate  entity 
and  therefore  did  not  violate  the  section  of 
the  national  banking  law  which  bans  inter- 
locking directorates. 

Lawyers  for  the  agency  claim  this  Inter- 
preutlon  was  strictly  limited  to  the  FNCB 
situation,  and  did  not  represent  blanket 
permission  for  all  banks  to  set  up  subsidiaries 
to  deal  In  revenue  bonds  and  other  securi- 
ties. 

(In  the  rs    District  Court  for  the  District 

of  Columbia] 
Investment     Company    iNSTrrtrrE,    et     al  . 
PUiiiniTTS.    V.    Wu,LiAM    B     Camp,    Comp- 

TBOLLEB     OF     THE     CURRENCY,     DEFENDANT — 

Cmc  Action  No.  1083-66 

OPINION 

G.  Duane  Vleth.  Esq  .  James  F  Fltzpatrick. 
Esq.,  Charles  R.  Halpem.  Esq.  Arnold  & 
Porter.  E^s^qs  .  and  Robert  L  Augenbllck,  Esq., 
for  plaintiffs 

Barefoot  Sanders.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Harland  F.  Leathers.  Esq  .  Irwin  Go'.d- 
bloom.  Esq  .  and  Stephen  M.  Trultt.  Esq  .  De- 
partment of  Justice.  David  G.  Bress.  United 
States  Attorney,  and  Joseph  M.  Hannon.  Esq.. 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney,  for  de- 
fendant. 

This  action  is  brought  against  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  by  the  Investment 
Company  Institute  in  Its  representative 
capacity  of  the  open-end  Investment  com- 
panies, investment  advisers  and  principal  un- 
derwriters which  comprise  its  membership. 
The  Investment  Company  Institute  therein- 
after called  the  Institute)  is  an  unincor- 
porated association,  having  Its  principal  place 
of  business  in  the  city,  county  and  state  of 
New  York.  The  Institute  Is  a  national  associa- 
tion, having  as  its  members  177  open-end 
management  Investment  companies  and  their 
88  Investment  advisers  and  78  principal  un- 
derwriters. The  open-end  management  in- 
vestment companies  which  are  members  of 
the  Imtltute  have  assets  of  »36  billion,  repre- 
senting about  94  percent  of  the  assets  of  all 
such  companies  In  the  United  States,  and 
have  approximately  3.5  million  shareholders. 
The  other  plaintiffs  In  this  action  are  several 
Individual  members  of  the  Institute.  They 
seek  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Comp- 
troller from  authorizing  national  banks  to 
collectively  Invest  funds  tendered  to  the  bank 
as  managing  agent  solely  for  Investment  pur- 
poses. They  also  pray  for  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment adjudicating  the  pertinent  regulation 


promulgated    by   the   Comptroller  to   be  In- 
valid. 

The  action  is  now  before  this  court  on  cross 
motions  for  summary  Judgment,  all  of  the 
parties  agreeing  that  no  factual  Issues  exist 
and  that  the  legal  Issues  are  ripe  for  disposi- 
tion by  summary  proceedings. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  review  and  to  de- 
lineate the  factual  background  upon  which 
the  Issues  In  this  action  arose  and  within 
which  these  motions  are  made.  In  Septem- 
ber of  1962  the  statutory  authority  to  regu- 
late the  fiduciary  activities  of  national  banks 
was  transferred  from  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency.  Pub.  L.  87-722.  76 
Stat.  668,  12  U.S.C.  5  92  a.  Pursuant  to  this 
authority,  the  Comptroller  caused  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  for  February 
5,  1963,  a  proposed  revision  of  the  fiduciary 
regulation,  12  C.F  R.  5  9.  In  addition  to  the 
types  of  collective  investment  funds  per- 
mitted under  the  prior  regulation,  this  pro- 
posed revision  provided  that  national  banks 
were  authorized  to  Invest  funds  held  in  the 
capacity  of  managing  agent  In  a  collective 
Investment  account.  12  C.F.R.  §  9.18(a)  <3) .' 
Moreover,  the  proposed  revised  regulation  al- 
lowed the  Comptroller  to  approve  collective 
Investment  of  such  funds  In  manners  other 
than  those  expressly  provided  by  Regulation 
9,    12   C.FR.   5  9.18(C)  (5K= 

The  Comptroller  Invited  national  banks 
and  other  Interested  parties  to  submit  com- 
ments pertaining  to  the  proposed  regula- 
tion. Plaintiff  Institute,  on  behalf  of  Its 
members,  participated  to  the  full  degree  per- 
mitted and  submitted  a  statement  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  regulation.  It  premised 
Its  argument  on  the  same  basis  that  it  is 
presenting  before  this  court,  namely,  that 
the  revised  regulation  would  allegedly  per- 
mit activity  prohibited  by  12  U.S.C.  §  92(a). 
and  certain  provisions  of  the  Glass-Steagall 
Act.  as  amended.  12  V3.C..  5  5  24,  78.  377  and 
378.  Notwithstanding  this  opposition  the 
final  regulation  was  adopted  by  the  Comp- 
troller on  April  5.  1963.  and  revised  by  minor 
modifications  on  February  5.  1964,  12  C.F.R. 
I  9  18. 

Pursuant  to  the  regulation,  on  May  10, 
1965.  the  Comptroller  approved  a  plan  sub- 
mitted by  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Bank) 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  col- 
lective investment  fund,  called  the  Com- 
mingled Investment  Account,  under  Regu- 
lation 9.  12  C  F  R.  §  9.  Tlie  plan  as  outlined 
by  the  Bank  differed  from  the  specifically 
enumerated  collective  Investment  funds  au- 
thorized by  the  Comptroller's  revised  Regu- 
lation, but  the  bank,  pursuant  to  12  C.F.R. 
§  9  18(c)  (5)  sought  and  obtained  the  Comp- 
troller's written  approval  of  the  plan. 

On  April  20,  1966,  the  Bank  registered  Its 
Commingled  Investment  Account  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  pur- 
suant to  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940,  15  U.S  C.  §  80  as  an  open-end  manage- 
ment Investment  company.  On  the  same 
date,  the  Bank  filed  a  registration  statement 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 
15  U.S.C.  I  77,  for  the  purpose  of  registering 
the  participating  Interests  or  units  to  be 
Issued  by  its  Commingled  Investment  Ac- 
count. The  registration  statement  concern- 
ing those  participating  Interests  or  units  be- 
came effective  on  June  14,  1966.  From  that 
date  the  Bank  has  offered  and  sold  to  the 


'  (3)  In  a  common  trust  fund,  maintained 
by  the  bank  exclusively  for  the  collective  in- 
vestment and  reinvestment  of  monies  con- 
tributed thereto  by  the  bank  In  Its  capacity 
as  managing  agent  under  a  managing  agency 
agreement  expressly  providing  that  such 
monies  are  received  by  the  bank  in  trust 

»  (5)  In  such  other  manner  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved In  writing  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency. 


public  participating  interests  or  units  Issued 
by  the  Commingled  Investment  Account  by 
means  of  the  prospectus  for  the  First  Na- 
tional City's  Commingled  Investment  Ac- 
count. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  merits  of  this 
controversy.  It  Is  best  at  this  time  to  spe- 
cifically describe  the  operation  of  a  mutual 
fund  and  the  operation  of  the  Commingled 
Investment  Account  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Account)  so  that  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  problem  can  be  achieved. 

Generally,  "mutual  funds"  are  open-end 
management  companies  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  continuously  issuing  and  offering  for 
sale  redeemable  securities  which  represent 
an  undivided  interest  In  the  fund's  assets. 
Most  mutual  funds  are  corporate  in  form  and 
the  securities  issued  by  them  usually  coti- 
sist  of  capital  stock.  However,  there  are  a 
number  of  mutual  funds  In  a  variety  of  non- 
corporate forms  and  the  securities  issued  by 
some  of  them  are  variously  denominated  as 
beneficial  interests,  participating  agreements, 
and  the  like.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  the  securities  Issued  by  a  mutual  fund  are 
Invested  in  a  portfolio  of  securities  of  various 
kinds.  In  accordance  with  the  stated  invest- 
ment policy  of  the  particular  fund.  Some 
funds  invest  primarily  in  securities  offer- 
ing current  income;  others  concentrate  on 
long-term  growth  securities:  still  others  spe- 
cialize in  particular  industries  or  classes  of 
securities;  and  many  offer  various  combina- 
tions of  objectives.  The  shareholder  in  a  mu- 
tual fund  is  entitled  at  any  time  to  redeem 
his  interest,  usually  at  net  asset  value,  or  in  a 
few  instances  upon  payment  of  a  charge.  To 
facilitate  this  redemption  privilege  as  well 
as  to  establish  a  price  at  which  new  shares 
are  being  offered,  the  value  of  a  share  in  a 
mutual  fund  is  calculated  regularly.  t>-plcaUy 
twlce  dally,  on  the  basis  of  the  market  value 
of  the  securities  held  by  the  fund.  Because 
of  the  continuous  process  of  redemption,  the 
mutual  fund  would  be  restricted  and  con- 
tracted in  size,  unless  it  continuously  issued 
and  offered  new  securities  for  sale. 

Except  in  unique  circumst;inces,  virtually 
no  shares  in  mutual  funds  are  traded  from 
one  investor  to  another,  and  there  is  no  sig- 
nificant trading  market  for  such  shares  In 
almost  all  c.ises.  shareholders  in  mutual 
funds  desiring  to  obtain  cash  for  their  shares 
redeem  them  with  the  issuing  company.  The 
securities  issued  by  most  mutual  funds  are 
offered  to  the  public  at  a  price  which  In- 
cludes a  sales  commission  or  sales  load. 
There  are  some  mutual  funds  whose  shares 
are  sold  with  no  sales  commission  being 
charged.  These  latter  funds  are  frequently 
called  "no  load"  mutual  funds.  The  activities 
of  mutual  funds  are  under  the  control  of  a 
board  of  directors  or  board  of  trustees.  Di- 
rectors or  trustees  are  elected  annually  by  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  fund's  outstanding 
voting  securities. 

Mutual  funds  usually  contract  an  outside 
investment  adviser  for  Investment  advice 
and  other  management  services,  and  with  a 
principal  underwriter  for  the  distribution  of 
the  fund's  shares,  pursuant  to  the  statutory 
pattern  established  bv  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940.  15  U.S.C.  §  80a-15.  The 
investment  adviser  of  a  mutual  fund  fur- 
nishes advice  to  the  fund  with  respect  to  its 
Investment  i>ortfoUo  and  the  securities  it 
should  buy,  hold,  and  sell.  In  some  cases  the 
adviser  is  empowered  to  purchase  and  sell 
securities  for  the  fund.  Some  Inveetment 
advisers  also  furnish  supervisory  and  admin- 
istrative services  to  the  mutual  fund.  The 
investment  adviser  receives  compensation  for 
its  services,  usually  In  the  form  of  a  fee  based 
on  the  total  value  of  the  assets  being  man- 
aged. 

The  principal  undenvrlter  of  a  mutual  fund 
is  engaged  In  the  business  of  selling  and 
distributing  the  securities  issued  by  the  fund 
to  the  investing  public  through  brokers  or 
dealers,  or  directly  through  the  underwriter's 
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own  salesmen,  or  both.  The  principal  under- 
writer either  purchases  the  securities  Issued 
by  the  fund  for  resale  or  acts  as  agent  for 
the  fund  In  distributing  the  securities.  Ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  no-load  fund,  the  princi- 
pal unde-writer  receives  a  fee  for  its  services, 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  portion  of  the  sales 
commission  included  in  the  selling  price  of 
the  shares  Issued  by  the  mutual  fund. 

Mutual  funds  are  required  to  be  registered 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940.  The  activities  of  the  mutual 
funds  and  their  relationship  with  affiliated 
persons  and  others  are  all  subject  to  regula- 
tion under  the  Act.  The  investment  advisers 
and  principal  underwriters  who  are  plaintiffs 
herein,  perform  the..-  services  for  the  mutual 
funds  they  serve  pursuant  to  contracts,  the 
terms,  execution  and  continuation  of  which 
are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  15  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  15 
use.  §  80a-15.  The  securities  issued  by  each 
of  the  mutual  fund  members  of  the  Institute 
are  registered  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  pursuant  to  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  1933,  15  use.  S  77.  All  such 
securities  are  offered  to  the  investing  public 
by  means  of  a  prospectus  which  Is  Initially 
filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  as 
part  of  the  registration  statement  for  the 
securities   to   which   the   prospectus   relates. 

As  can  be  readily  ascertained,  the  mutual 
fund  community  is  composed  of  three  prin- 
cipal members.  First  the  body  corporate  of 
the  fund  Itself  whose  membership  is  the 
general  Investing  public.  This  relationship  is 
analogous  to  the  common  productive  corpo- 
rate structure.  However,  the  primary  func- 
tion of  the  investment  corporation  is  to  ob- 
tain the  objectives  which  are  outlined  in 
their  charter  through  the  mutual  Investment 
of  the  funds  contributed  by  the  "sharehold- 
ers". Altred  Inv.  Inst.  v.  SEC  .  151  F.2d  254 
list  Clr  1945)  cert  dented  326  US,  795.  66 
set  486.  90  LEd.  483  (1945).  The  relation- 
ship between  the  shareholder  and  the  body 
corporate  is  plainly  one  of  contract.  Stevenot 
v.  Norbert.  210  F.2d  615  (9th  Cir.  1954);  see 
also  Schroeter  v.  Bartlett  Syndicate  Bldg. 
Corp..  8  Cal.  2d  12.  63  F  2d  824,  825.  EUing- 
wood  V.  Wolfs  Head  Rennmg  Co  ,  38  A.2d  743, 
27  DCh.  356  (1944),  154  ALR  406.  CoTpora- 
tions.  18  Am.  Jur.  2d  5  463  (1965i. 

The  management  function  of  the  mutual 
fund  lies  with  the  board  of  directors.  They 
have  essentially  the  equivalent  powers  as  any 
corporate  board  of  directors.  In  the  same 
manner  they  are  also  responsible  lo  their 
shareholders  as  fiduciaries  Pepper  v  Utton. 
308  U.S.  295,  60  S.Ct.  238,  84  L.Ed.  281  ( 1939) , 
Brown  v.  Bullock.  194  F.Supp.  207  i  S  D  N.Y. 
1961)   affirmed  294  F.2d  415  i2nd.  Clr.   1961). 

The  board  of  directors  within  its  broad 
scope  of  authority  has  the  power  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  the  other  two  members 
of  the  mutual  fund  community,  that  is  the 
investment  advisers  and  the  underwriters. 
The  functions  performed  by  the  latter  two 
members  of  the  mutual  fund  community  Is 
essential  for  the  propagation  of  the  invest- 
ment or  the  mutual  fund  corporation.  The 
interrelationship  of  these  independent  enti- 
ties is  one  of  contract  which  essentially  de- 
termines the  respective  position  occupied 
within  the  structure  by  each  member.  The 
independence  of  each  member  is  governed  by 
statute  as  is  their  Interdependence;  see  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940.  15  U.SC. 
S  80a-l  et  SCO. 

The  above  few  paragraphs  outline  the  gen- 
eral operation  of  the  mutual  fund  structure. 
A  similar  outline  is  now  presented  for  the 
operation  of  the  Account  as  created  by  the 
Bank  and  approved  by  the  Comptroller  pur- 
suant to  Regulation  9. 

The  Account  as  established  by  the  Bank, 
operates  as  follows:  the  investor-customer 
tenders  his  funds,  $10,000  or  more,  to  the 
Bank  pursuant  to  a  broad  authorization  mak- 


In  the  Bank  the  customer's  managing  agent. 
There  is  thus  created  a  principal-agent  rela- 
tionship between  each  individual  investor- 
customer  and  the  Bank.  The  authorization 
includes  sp>ecific  authority  for  the  Bank  to 
Invest  the  customer's  funds,  together  with 
the  funds  of  other  customers  who  have  given 
the  equivalent  authorization,  through  the 
commingled  Account.  Funds  in  the  com- 
mingled Account  are  Invested  in  a  pool  of 
securities,  principally  common  stocks  and 
securities  convertible  into  common  stocks, 
offering  the  opportunity  for  long  term  growth 
of  capital  and  income.  The  Accovmt  is  divided 
into  "units  of  participation  '  of  equal  value 
in  order  to  determine  conveniently  the  pro- 
portionate interest  of  each  participant.  No 
certificates  indicating  the  "units  of  participa- 
tion "  are  issued  by  the  Bank:  however,  the 
participant  is  informed  by  a  non-negotiable 
document  as  to  how  many  "units  of  partici- 
pation" are  contained  in  his  account, 

A  participation  is  transferable  only  to  an- 
other person  who  has  validly  appointed  the 
Bank  as  managing  agent,  and,  because  of  the 
underlying  agency  relationship,  the  Interest 
of  participant  terminates  upon  his  death  or 
Incompetency  and  his  funds  are  withdrawn 
from  the  Account  and  held  for  his  legal  rep- 
resentatives. There  is  no  sales  charge  imposed 
on  amounts  invested  in  the  commingled  Ac- 
count nor  is  there  any  redemption  charge  in- 
curred upon  withdrawal  from  the  Account. 
An  investor-customer  may  terminate  his  par- 
ticipation in  whole  or  in  part  on  the  basis 
of  the  net  asset  value  of  the  units  of  par- 
ticipation being  redeemed  The  net  asset 
value  of  each  unit  of  participation  is  deter- 
mined as  of  the  close  of  business  of  each  of 
a  number  of  specified  valuation  dates  by  di- 
viding the  net  asset  value  of  the  Account 
as  of  the  close  of  business  on  the  valuation 
date  by  the  number  of  units  of  participation 
then  outstanding. 

The  operation  of  the  Account  Is  supervised 
by  a  Committee  of  five  persons,  who  act  es- 
sentially as  a  board  of  directors  of  the  Ac- 
count, initially  the  members  were  appointed 
bv  the  Bank,  but  hereafter  are  to  be  elected 
aiinuallv  by  the  participants  Each  partici- 
pant will  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election 
of  the  Committee  members  and  his  vote  will 
be  weighted  according  to  the  number  of 
"units  of  participation"  in  his  account.  At 
least  40 ""c  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
must  at  all  times  be  persons  not  affiliated 
with  the  Bank,  but  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers may  be.  and  are  expected  to  be.  oflQcers 
in  the  Banks  Trust  and  Investment  Division. 

The  Committee  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
a  management  agreement  with  the  Bank.  The 
agreement  and  any  amendments  thereto 
must  be  approved  by  more  than  50 S  of  the 
participants  at  their  annual  meeting  and  the 
Comptroller's  approval  thereof  must  also  be 
obtained. 

In  accordance  with  the  management  agree- 
ment, the  Bank  serves  as  investment  ad- 
viser and  custodian  for  the  Account.  The 
Bank,  therefore,  maintains  a  continuous  in- 
vestment program  consistent  with  the  com- 
mingled Account's  stated  Investment  policy: 
It  will  determine  what  securities  are  to  be 
purchased  and  sold,  and  will  execute  all 
transactions.  The  management  agreement 
provides  that  the  Bank  will  furnish  all  ad- 
ministrative, custodial  and  clerical  services 
required  by  the  Account  and  will  pay  all 
the  organization  costs  and  exp?nses.  Sub- 
sequent maintenance  fees,  the  cost  of  In- 
dependent professional  services,  such  as  le- 
gal, auditing  and  accounting  services,  and 
the  cost  of  preparation  and  distribution  of 
notices  to  particpants  and  proxy  statements 
are  to  be  borne  by  the  commingled  Account. 
The  Bank  will,  however,  reimburse  the  Ac- 
count for  the  compensation  and  expenses,  If 
any,  paid  by  the  Account  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  who  are  not  affiliated  with 
the  Bank;  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee will   receive   no   separate   compensa- 


tion for  their  services  to  the  Account.  For 
these  services  the  Bank  receives  a  fee  equal 
to  "(th  of  1  per  cent  of  the  average  of  the 
net  asset  value  of  the  Acoount  taken  on  each 
valuauon  date  during  each  flacal  quarter, 
which  is  approximately  'j  of  1  per  cent 
on  an  annual  basis. 

Essentially,  the  commingled  management 
agency  Account  as  delineated  by  the  Bank's 
plan  consists  of  two  principal  memljers.  the 
first  being  the  membership  of  the  Account 
consisting  of  the  Investor-customer,  and 
the  second  being  the  Bank  which  occupies 
a  dual  position,  one  as  Investment  ad\iser  to 
the  Account  and  the  other  as  general  agent 
to  the  participants  of  the  Account.  The  Bank 
can  also  be  considered  to  occupy  the  position 
of  underwriter  for  the  unite  of  participa- 
tion which  are  issued  to  the  investor-cus- 
tomer. The  Committee  of  the  Account  oc- 
cupies a  position  equivalent  to  that  occu- 
pied by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  mutual 
funds. 

The  Account  has  been  approved  by  the 
Comptroller,  even  though  It  does  not  es- 
entlally  comply  with  all  provisions  of  Regu- 
lation 9  as  promulgated  by  him.  This  action 
indicates  that  even  though  the  Accotint  as 
presently  structured  does  not  meet  every 
minute  detail  of  the  Regulation,  any  future 
plans  similar  to  the  one  established  by  the 
Bank  will  obtain  his  approval  under  12 
C.F.R.  |9  18(Cm5i.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  this  court  to  analyze  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Account  as  established 
by  the  Bank  and  Regulation  9  For  the 
disposition  of  the  issues  before  this  court, 
the  Account  will  be  ueated  as  if  It  com- 
pletely meets  the  substantive  requirements 
of  Regulation  9.  12  CTR.  §  9. 

Before  the  merits  of  the  issues  In  this 
case  can  be  reached,  two  preliminary  pro- 
cedural matters  must  be  noted.  The  Comp- 
troller interposes  the  objection  that  the 
plaintiffs  lack  standing  to  sue.  and  that 
there  is  no  Jusuclable  issue  before  this 
court. 

These  Issues — standing  and  Justiciability — 
are  nominally  termed  procedural  only  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  Initial  hurdles  which 
a  plaintiff  must  overcome  In  order  to  ob- 
tain a  Judicial  determination  of  his  action 
on  the  merits,  and  the  actual  adjudication 
of  the  c;tse  on  its  substantive  issues  Tliis 
characterization  often  borders  on  mere  se- 
mantics, since  in  order  to  obtain  the  proper 
perspective  and  focus  upon  the  essence  of 
these  Isues,  as  here,  the  substantive  law 
upon  which  the  pLalntiffs  premise  their 
action  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 

Standing  has  been,  and  remains,  one  of 
the  most  enigmatic  areas  of  the  law.  3  Davis, 
/4dni!ni.';tratit:e  Law  Treatise,  §  22,18.  at  291- 
92.  n.  3.  The  courts  have  not  developed  a 
single  formula  which  can  be  applied  to  a  set 
of  facts  to  determine  whether  a  plaintiff 
has  or  does  not  have  standing.  The  ever 
changing  concepts  which  have  iieen  used 
in  this  area  of  the  law  can  be  readily  as- 
certained by  the  many  cases  which  have 
been  cited  in  the  briefs  of  both  parues  up- 
holding their  contentions.  Due  to  the  per- 
vasiveness of  definition  in  tills  area,  the 
court  Is  left  with  no  alternative  but  to  ex- 
amine the  long  list  of  cases  which  hold  that 
a  particular  plaintiff  had  standing  on  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  the  long  list  of  cases 
where  the  plaintiff  has  been  denied  his  day 
in  cjurt  because  of  the  lack  of  standing. 

Standing  has  been  generally  e.xpressed  by 
an  indication  that  the  alleged  aggrieved  party 
has  asserted  a  legal  right  which  was  his  to 
assert,  or  has  been  injured,  or  has  been 
thre.itened  wi:h  Injurv.  Perkins  v.  Luken 
Steel  Co..  310  U.S.  113  (1940),  cf  FCC  v. 
Panders  Bros.  Radio  Station.  309  U.S.  470 
(1940),  Pierce  v  Society  of  Sisters.  268  US. 
510  (1925).  But  standing  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  dixtrine  of  standing  to  sue 
which  provides  that  in  an  action  m  a  federal 
constltuUonal  court,  by  a  cltleen  against  a 
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government  officer  in  hlB  official  capacity. 
ther»  U  no  juatlclable  controversy  unless  the 
dUzen  &hows  that  such  conduct  Invaded  or 
win  invade  a  private  substantive  legally  pro- 
tected interest.  Associated  Ind.  v.  Ickes.  134  F. 
2d  694  702  i2nd  Clr,  1943)  vacated  as  moot. 
320  US  707  (1943).  but  see  Seoft  v.  Macy. 
121  US.  App  D.C.  205,  349  P.  2d  182  (D.C. 
Clr  19651.  The  former  standing  Is  basically  a 
mean*  by  which  courts  can  accept  or  refuse 
Jurladlctlon,  and  It  generally  alludes  to  the 
capacity  of  a  party  to  obtain  Judicial  review 
of  an  administrative  action.  See  U.S.  v. 
Storer  Broadcasting  Co..  351  U.S.  192.  197 
(11*561  and  Jaffe.  Primary  Junsdtction.  77 
Harv,  L  Rev.  1037  (1964).  The  doctrine  of 
standing  to  sue  is  generally  directed  towards 
the  capacity  of  a  plaintiff  to  present  his 
case  before  a  district  court  ab  initio. 

The  question  as  to  whether  a  plaintiff  may 
obtain  Judicial  relief  in  cases  like  this  has 
been  variously  phrased,  but  the  many  ap- 
pellaUons  which  have  been  devised  do  not 
detract  from  the  underlying  policy  objective 
which  permeates  each  of  these  cases.  This 
policy  Is  well  enshrined  In  Article  UI.  5  2  of 
the  United  SUtes  Constitution,  that  Is,  a 
••constltuuonal"  federal  court  cannot  be 
given  power  to  sit  in  Judgment  and  revise 
admtnistraUve  action,  since  there  Is  no 
Justiciable  controversy  and  the  opinion  thm 
Issued  would  merely  be  advisory.  See  con- 
curring opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 
m  Anti-Fatczst  Committee  v.  McGrath.  341 
US  123.  149.  150  (1951),  Muskrat  v.  U.S..  219 
US  346  (1911),  as  Airlines  v.  Waterman 
Corp  333  US.  103,  113  (1948).  United  Public 
Workers  v  Mitchell.  330  U.S.  75,  89  (1947), 
Associated  Ind.  v.  Ickes.  supra. 

Standing  to  challenge  an  administrative 
action  can  be  premised  on  a  statutory  pro- 
vision specifically  appended  to  the  statute 
under  which  the  admlnlstraUve  action  was 
promulgated  or  where  the  provision  for  re- 
view has  been  made  generally  applicable  by 
the  AdmlnlstraUve  Procedure  Act,  5  U  S.C  5§ 
701-704  (recodified  by  Pub.  Law  89-554,  80 
Stat.  378) .  Since  there  Is  no  specific  provision 
for  review  of  the  Comptroller's  regulation 
within  the  terms  of  the  enabling  statute. 
Title  12  Section  1  et  seq..  the  terms  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  will  apply. 
Citizens  Nat.  Bank  of  Maplewood  v.  Saxon. 
249  P  Supp.  557  iDC.  Mo  1965),,  affirmed 
370  r  2d  381  (8th  Clr.  1966).  See  also  United 
Gas  Pipe  Line  Co.  v.  F.P.C..  181  P.  2d  796 
(DC.   Clr.    1950).   cert,   denied   340   U.S.   827 

(1950) 

The  pertinent  section  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  speclflcaUy  provides  that: 

•Any  person  suffering  legal  wrong  be- 
cause of  agency  action,  or  adversely  affected 
or  aggrieved  by  action  within  the  meaning  of 
a  relevant  statute.  Is  entitled  to  Judicial 
review  thereof."  5  U  S.C.  5  702. 

Under  this  sWtutory  provision  a  plaintiff 
must  allege  that  he  has  suffered  a  legal 
wrong  or  that  a  legally  protected  right  will 
be  adversely  affected  or  aggrieved  by  the 
agency's  action  in  order  to  obtain  standing 
before  this  court.  The  plaintiffs  here  are 
alleging  that  they  are  suffering  a  legal  wrong 
by  the  allegedly  Illegal  competition  made 
possible  bv  the  Comptroller's  regulation. 
thereby  being  adversely  affected  or  aggrieved. 
The  exact  amount  of  damages  which  will  be 
Incurred  by  the  plaintiffs  Is  rather  difficult 
to  assess  in  precise  figures,  but  the  Comp- 
troller has  predicted  that  over  the  next  five 
to  ten  years,  commercial  banks  might  cap- 
ture as  much  as  two  billion  dollars  of  mu- 
tual  fund   business.'   The   defendant  Inter- 


«  Hearings  on  H  R.  8499.  9410  be/ore  the 
Commerce  and  Finance  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  88  Cong,  2d  Sess.  p.  26  (1964). 
See  also  Comment.  Of  Banks  and  Mutual 
Funds  The  Collective  Investment  Trust.  20 
Sw.L.J.  334  (1966). 


poses  that  the  competition,  even  if  Illegally 
promulgated,  does  not  create  any  legal  wrong 
for  which  the  plaintiffs  may  complain. 

In    support    of    Its    contention    that    the 
plaintiffs  are  not  suffering  any  legal  wrong 
and  thereby  lack  standing  to  challenge  the 
Comptroller's  regulation,  the  defendant   re- 
lies on  a  series  of  cases  which  contain  the 
general  principle  that  mere  competitive  In- 
Jury  made  possible  by  governmental  action 
does    not    confer    standing    on    the    Injured 
party  to  restrain  governmental  action.  Ten- 
nessee Power  Co.  v.   TVA,  306  U.S.   118,   137 
(1938),  Alabama  Power  Co.  v.  Ickes.  302  U.S. 
464,  479   (1937),  Perkins  v.  Lukens  Steel  Co, 
310  U.S.  113  (1940),  Texas  State  AFL-CIO  v, 
Kennedy.  330  P.  2d  217,  218  (DC.  Clr.  1964), 
Benson  v.  Schofield.  336  P.  2d  719   (D.C.  Clr. 
1965)    cert,  denied  352  US.  976.  Kansas  City 
Power  <fr  Light  Co.  v.  .McKay.  225  P.  2d  924 
iDC    Clr.  1955),  cert,  denied  350  U.S.  884,  76 
3    Ct.   137.    100   L.  Ed.   780    (1955).   In   these 
cases,  the  plaintiffs  alleged  that   they  were 
suffering  economic  loss  from  the  government 
created  competition,  but  It  Is  significant  to 
note  that  the  competition  created  by  govern- 
ment action  In  these  cases  was  specifically 
authorized  and  sanctioned  by  Congress  and 
was  based  upon  specific  statutory  grounds. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  cases  cited  by  the 
defendant  In  support  of  his  allegation  that 
the   plaintiffs   lack   standing   have  been   as- 
siduously   distinguished   by    subsequent   de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  even  though 
they  have  not  been  e.xpressly  overruled.  In 
Chicago  v.  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way. 357  U.S.  77   (1958).  the  Supreme  Court 
gave   explicit   recognition   to   a  competitor's 
standing    to    challenge    Illegal    competition. 
That  case  Involved  two  competitors,  one  of 
whom  (Parmelee)  had  alleged  that  the  other 
(Transfer)    was    operating    Illegally    because 
It  had  not  compiled  with   certain  licensing 
requirements   imposed  by   the   City  of  Chi- 
cago. Transfer  argued  that  Parmelee  had  no 
standing  to  object  to  Transfer's  allegedly  Il- 
legal   competition,    but    this    argument   was 
fiatlv  rejected  by  the  Court; 

"It  Is  enough,  for  purposes  of  standing, 
that  we  have  an  actual  controversy  before 
us  m  which  Parmelee  has  a  direct  and  sub- 
stantial personal  Interest  in  the  outcome. 
Undoubtedly  It  Is  adversely  affected  by  Trans- 
fer's operation.  Parmelee  contends  that  this 
operation  Is  prohibited  by  a  valid  city  ordi- 
nance and  asserts  the  right  to  be  free  from 
unlawful   competition. 

•  • 

"I Transfer]  argues  that  a  party  has  no 
right  to  complain  about  unlawful  competi- 
tion, citing  Alabama  Power  Co.  v.  Ickes.  302 
U.S.  464  and  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.  v. 
TVA.  306  U.S.  118.  'We  do  not  regard  either 
of  these  cases  as  controlling  here.  It  seems  to 
us  that  Transfer's  argument  confuses  the 
merits  of  the  controversy  with  the  standing 
of  Parmelee  to  litigate  them.  .  .  .  Parmelee's 
standing  could  hardly  depend  on  whether  or 
not  It  is  eventually  held  that  Transfer  can 
lawfully  operate  without  a  certificate  of  con- 
venience and  necessity."  357  U.S.  77,  at  83-84. 
With  regard  to  some  later  cases  holding 
that  competitors  had  standing,  see  American 
Trucking  Ass'n.  y.  U.S..  364  U.S.  1  (1960^. 
National  Motor  Freight  Ass'n.  v.  U.S..  371 
US  223  rehearing  denied  372  U.S.  246  (1963), 
affirming  205  P.Supp.  592  (D.C.D.C.  1962) 
only  on  the  merits  but  not  as  to  the  stand- 
ing issued:  Philco  Corp.  v  FCC,  257  P.2d  656 
iDC  Clr  1958),  cert,  denied  358  U.S.  946, 
79  set.  350,  3  L.Ed.2d  352  (1959),  Whitney 
National  Bank  v.  Bank  of  New  Orleans  & 
Trust  Co.,  323  P.2d  290  (DC.  Clr.  1963), 
rev'd  on  other  grounds.  379  U.S.  411  ( 1965) . 

In  two  recent  cases  challenging  the  au- 
thority of  the  Comptroller  to  promulgate 
regulations  under  other  sections  of  the  bank- 
ing statutes,  the  plaintiffs  have  been  granted 
standing  to  chaUenge  the  regulations  over 
the    objections    of    the    Comptroller.    Since 


these  cases  are  directly  in  point  they 
will  be  discussed  at  length.  In  Baker, 
Watts  &  Co.  v.  So-con.  261  F.Supp.  247 
(D.C.D.C.  1966).  a  number  of  plaintiffs,  en- 
gaged In  underwriting  and  distributing  reve- 
nue bonds,  sought  a  declaratory  Judgment 
that  the  Comptrollers  regulations  aathorlz- 
ing  commercial  banks,  for  the  first  time,  to 
enter  the  revenue  bond  business  violated  the 
Glass-Steagall  Act.  The  Comptroller  raised 
the  standing  defense,  citing  the  Identical 
cases  as  brought  forth  In  his  present  argu- 
ment. Judge  Holtzoff  summarily  disposed  of 
that  contention  by  stating: 

'The  gravamen  of  the  plaintiffs'  claim  for 
relief  is  that  thev  are  being  subjected  to 
competition  by  illegal  activities  of  national 
banks  While  no  one  may  maintain  a  suit 
to  restrain  lawful  competition  merely  be- 
cause he  is  suffering  an  economic  detriment, 
nevertheless,  a  person  has  a  standing  to 
complain  against  illegal  competition,  or  spe- 
cifically against  competition  on  the  part  of 
a  person  who  lacks  the  legal  right  or  power 
to  pursue  the  competitive  activities,"  261  P. 
Supp.  at  248. 

Judge  Holtzoff's  opinion  focuses  not  on 
the  impairment  of  the  plaintiffs'  competi- 
tive position  by  the  unlawfully  created  com- 
petition, but  rather  on  the  premise  that  but 
for  the  illegal  competition  condoned  by  the 
Comptroller's  regulation,  the  plaintiffs  would 
not  have  any  economic  detriment  to  base 
their  complaint. 

Likewise.  In  Georgia  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Insurance  Aoents.  Inc.  v.  Saxon.  260 
P.Supp.  802  (N.D.  Geo.  1966),  the  district 
court  denied  a  motion  to  dismiss  for  lack 
of  standing.  In  that  case  the  Comptroller 
had  authorized,  for  the  first  time,  national 
banks  to  sell  Insurance  In  towns  with  more 
than  5000  people,  even  though  Section  92 
of  Title  12  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  per- 
mitted banks  to  act  as  in.surance  agents 
only  m  places  with  a  population  of  5000  or 
less.  Plaintiffs  were  Insurance  agents  and 
trade  organizations  representing  Insurance 
agents.  Plaintiffs  there  alleged  that  the 
Comptroller  was  acting  beyond  his  authority 
to  Issue  the  ruling  which  was  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  12  use.  §  92  and  that,  as  a  result, 
national  banks  were  able  to  Illegally  com- 
pete with  the  plaintiffs.  The  district  court. 
In  reaching  Its  conclusion,  observed  that: 

"In  Tennessee  Power  Co.,  supra,  and  In 
Alabama  Power  Co.  v.  Ickes,  302  U.S.  464.  58 
set.  300.  82  L.Ed.  374  (1937).  the  plaintiffs 
alleged  that  they  were  suffering  economic 
loss  from  the  government  created  compe- 
tition. In  both  cases  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  such  economic  loss  alone  did  not 
confer  standing  on  the  aspiring  plaintiffs.  It 
Is  important  to  note  that  such  competition 
waa  authorized  by  Congress  and  was  based 
upon  statutory  grounds. 

"In  the  instant  case,  the  competition  com- 
plained of  is  not  explicitly  authorized  by 
statute,  but  rather  is  impliedly  prohibited 
by  the  congressional  grant  of  power.  .  .  ." 
260  P.  Supp.  at  803. 

The  district  Judge,  in  denying  the  Comp- 
troller's motion  to  dismiss,  further  stated: 
"The  Court  is  of  the  opinion  tliat  the  de- 
fendant's attack  on  the  plaintiff's  standing 
Is  without  merit.  Title  12.  U.S.C.A.  5  92  has 
the  effect  of  protecting  Insurance  agents 
from  certain  competition.  Surely,  the  plain- 
tiffs have  the  right  to  their  day  In  court  to 
show  that  the  protection  afforded  them  by 
12  U.S.C.A.  §  92  has  been  violated."  260  P. 
Supp.  at  804. 

Subsequent  to  Its  finding  of  standing,  the 
District  Court  ruled  on  the  merits  of  the 
Issues  and  granted  the  declaratory  Judgment 
and  injunction  which  was  sought  by  the 
plaintiffs.  268  P.  Supp.  236  (ND.  Geo.  1967). 
Defendant  places  great  rellsoice  In  his  brief 
on  the  recent  case  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Co.  V.  Dillon.  335  F.  2d  292  (D.C.  Clr.  1964), 
cert  denied  sub  nom,  American  Hawaiian 
Steamship  Co.  v.  Dillon,  379  U.S.  945  (1964). 
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In  that  case  plaintiffs  alleged  not  only  that 
defendant  Dillon  had  exceeded  his  statutory 
authority  but  also  that  the  competitive  ac- 
tivity which  had  been  allowed  was  In  and  of 
itself  illegal.  The  competing  carriers  chal- 
lenged the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  enroll  certain  vessels  In  the 
coastwise  trade,  allegedly  In  violation  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920.  as  amended. 
46  use.  §  883.  That  section  prohibited  the 
enrollment  and  documentation  of  vessels 
"Jumboized"  by  the  Installation  of  foreign- 
made  mid-bodies.  The  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  found  that 
the  carriers  lacked  standing  even  though 
they  alleged  the  competition  was  Illegal  and 
In  violation  of  the  specific  provision  of  the 
statute.  The  Court  pointed  out  the  dichot- 
omy of  Section  lOo)  of  the  A.P.A.,  namely 
the'  "legal  wrong"  aspect  and  the  "adversely 
affected  or  aggrieved"  aspect,  as  It  related  to 
the  issue  of  standing  and  It  concluded  that: 

"Under  either  leg  of  Section  10(a),  there- 
fore, since  appellants  only  complain  of  gov- 
ernment enhanced  competition,  they  must 
demonstrate  'statutory  aid  to  standing'."  335 
P.  2d  at  295. 

After  analyzing  the  enabling  statute  the 
Court  concluded  that  "Congress  did  not 
Intend  to  Insulate  coastwise  carriers  from 
other  domestic  competition  or  to  give  them 
any  legally  protected  right  to  be  free  from 
such  competition."  335  F.  2d  at  295. 

A  close  analysis  of  the  holding  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  supra,  case  does  not 
require  a  determination  of  the  standing 
Issue  adverse  to  the  plaintiffs.  In  that  case 
the  Court  of  Appeals  found  that  the  under- 
lying purpose  of  the  statute  under  which  the 
regulation  was  promulgated  was  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  resort  to  domestic  shipyards 
and  thus  to  ensure  them  sufficient  business 
so  that  their  facilities  would  be  adequate  at 
times  of  national  emergencies.  335  P.  2d  292, 
at  295.  The  statutes,  under  which  the  regtila- 
tlon  In  issue  was  promulgated,  were  enacted 
to  establish  a  clear  Congressional  policy 
which  sought  to  separate  national  commer- 
cial banking  from  the  securities  business.' 
The  primary  intent  of  Congress  was  to  segre- 
gate these  functions  and  to  allow  separate 
entitles  to  engage  In  these  business  areas. 
This  clarity  of  purpose  is  garnered  not  only 
from  the  Congressional  hearings  reports  of 
the  Glass-Steagall  Act.  but  also  from  the 
exactitude  with  which  Congress  has  delin- 
eated the  area  of  common  Interest  in  this 
financial  structure.'  This  strong  general 
policy  against  the  Invasion  of  either  field  of 
endeavor  by  either  entity  Is  sufficient  to 
postulate  an  Interest  upon  which  standing 
to  challenge  the  regulation  may  be  premised, 
cf.  American  Trucking  Ass'n.  v.  U.S.  364  U.S. 
1    (1960). 

Therefore,  by  implication,  the  plaintiffs 
here  have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  com- 
petition which  is  being  condoned  under  the 
Regulation.  This  competition  is  illegal  In  the 
sense  that  Congress  has  Indicated  Its  policy 
of  separating  the  two  financial  Institutions 
and  this  Regulation  allows  in  an  Indirect 
manner  a  Joinder  of  these  Interests.  The 
plaintiffs  were  the  recipients  by  implication 
of  Congressional  protection. 

Even  If  this  invasion  would  not  in  fact 
cause  a  palpable  injury "  to  be  Inflicted  upon 


'Hearings  Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  71  Before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  71st  Cong.  3rd  Sess. 
(1931). 

S.  Rep.  No.  77.  73d  Cong.  1st  oess.  (1933) 

H.R.  Rep.  No.  742,  74th  Cong.  1st  Sess. 
(1935) 

See  also  75  Cong.  Rec.  9909  (1932)  (remarks 
of  Senator  Bulklev ) . 

'^Note  specifically  amendments  made  to 
Section  24,  par.  Seventh  of  Title  12. 

'Bantam  Book  v  Sullivan,  372  U.S.  58.  83 
set.  631.  9  L.Ed.  2d  584  (1963)— see  also 
the  discussion  of  the  "Adversely  Affected  In 


the  plaintiffs  which  could  be  termed  to  be 
a  legal  wrong  under  the  first  leg  of  Section 
10(a)  of  the  A  P.A.,  now  5  U.S.C.  I  702,  the 
plaintiffs  could  have  standing  to  represent 
the  public  interest  as  held  In  Sanders  Bros. 
Radio  Station  v.  F.C.C.,  309  U.S.  470  (1940), 
Scripps-Howard  Radio,  Inc.  v.  F.PC..  316  U.S. 
4  (1942),  and  FCC.  v.  N.B.C.  iK.O.A.),  319 
U.S.  239,  63  set.  1035,  87  L.Ed.  1374  (1943). 
See  the  application  of  this  doctrine  by  Judge 
Prank  in  Associated  Industries  v.  Ickes,  134 
P.  2d  694  (2nd  Clr.  1943),  vacated  as  moot  320 
U.S.  707  (1943). 

The  practical  effect  of  the  doctrine  ad- 
vanced by  those  series  of  cases  grants  stand- 
ing to  ChaUenge  the  legality  of  administra- 
tive action  to  one  who  Is  In  fact  adversely 
affected  by  administrative  action.  Standing 
in  those  instances  is  predicated  upon  the 
theory  that  the  plaintiffs  do  not  represent 
their  own  private  property  Interests  but 
rather  the  interests  of  the  public.  In  the  In- 
stant situation  the  plaintiffs  could  be  classi- 
fied as  private  "Attorneys  General  "  based  on 
the  premise  that  the  public  policy  dictated 
by  Congress  in  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  Is  not 
being  adhered  to  by  the  agency  charged  with 
Its  enforcement.  See  Philco  Corp.  v.  FCC,  103 
U.S.  App.  DC.  278,  257  P.  2d  656  (  1958) ,  cert, 
denied  358  U.S.  946.  76  S.Ct.  350,  3  LEd.  352 
(1959),  where  the  competitive  Interest  of  a 
manufacturer  and  not  a  broadcaster  was  held 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  "person  aggrieved" 
provision  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Act.  See  also  Jaffe,  Standing  to  Secure  Judi- 
cial Review:  Public  Actions  and  Private  Ac- 
tions, 74  Harv.  L.Rev.  1265  (1961),  75  Harv. 
LRev.  255  (1961).  and  Davis,  3  Administra- 
tive Law  Treatise  §§22.04,22  05,  22.11  (1958), 
(Supp.  1965). 

Finally,  a  denial  of  standing,  as  urged  by 
the  defendant,  would  leave  the  plaintiffs  and 
all  others  Fimllarly  situated  without  a  right 
to  seek  redress  against  capricious,  arbitrary 
and  unwarranted  Regulations  Issued  by  the 
Comptroller,  however  flagrant  and  contrary 
to  the  Intent  of  Congress.  This  court,  there- 
fore, holds  that  the  plaintiffs  have  standing 
to  challenge  the  Comptroller's  Regulation  9. 

The  Comptroller  also  asserts  that  there  Is 
no  Justiciable  issue  or  controversy  present 
in  this  case.  This  assertion  Is  blforcated  on 
two  grounds.  The  first  Is  apparently  prem- 
ised upon  the  theory  that  the  Comptroller's 
regulation  permitting  national  commercial 
banks  to  establish  the  commingled  Account 
does  not  regulate  nor  does  It  impose  any 
obligation  or  duty  upon  the  plaintiffs.  The 
standards  of  Justiciability  are  not  limited  to 
those  situations  In  which  the  plaintiffs  are 
directly  regulated  by  the  defendant  govern- 
ment official.  Indeed.  In  none  of  the  branch 
bank  cases  In  which  the  plaintiff  was  a  state 
bank  did  the  challenged  regulations  Impose 
a  duty  upon  or  regulate  the  plaintiffs  In  any 
manner,  e.g.  First  Hardin  Naticnial  Bank  v. 
Fort  Knox  National  Bank.  361  P.  2d  276 
(6th  Clr.  1966),  First  National  Bank  of 
Smithfield  v.  Saxon.  352  F.  2d  267  (4th  Clr. 
1965),  Unton  Savings  Bank  of  Patchogue  v, 
Saxon.  118  U.S.  App.  DC  296,  335  F.  2d  718 
(DC.  Clr.  1964).  Whitney  National  Bank  v. 
Bank  of  New  Orleans  &  Trust  Co..  323  P.  2d 
290  (DC.  Clr.  1963),  rer'd  on  other  grounds 
379  U.S.  411  (1965),  Commercial  Security 
Bank  v.  Saxon,  236  F.  Supp.  457  (DC.  Clr. 
1964),  affirmed  343  F.  2d  758  (DC.  Cir.  1965). 
However,  the  Justiciability  assertion  made  by 
the  Comptroller  in  each  of  these  cases  was 
decided  adversely  to  the  Comptroller. 

The  district  court  In  Baker,  Watts  &  Co. 
v.  Saxon,  supra,  summarily  rejected  the 
Comptroller's  contention,  stating  that: 

"...  a  Justiciable  controversy  obviously 
exists  Jtistlfylng  the  court  In  entertaining 
an  action  for  a  declaratory  Judgment.  The 
plaintiffs  claim   that   the  defendant   is   au- 


Fact"  doctrine  promulgated  by  Prof.  Davis.  3 
Davis.  Administrative  Law  Treatise  §  22.02 
(1965  Supp.) 


thorlzlng  national  banks  to  conduct  certain 
activities  in  violation  of  the  law  and  that 
these  activities  transgress  the  jjowers  of  the 
banks  and  that  they  are  Injurious  to  the 
plaintiffs."  261  P.  Supp.  at  249. 

The  second  ground  for  the  lack  of  Jus- 
ticiability Is  premised  on  the  theory  that  only 
the  Comptroller  can  challenge  the  acts  of  a 
national  commercial  bank  when  it  acts  In 
excess  of  Its  jxjwers.  However,  the  primary 
thrust  of  the  plaintiffs'  allegation  is  directed 
not  at  the  national  bank  which  is  acting 
under  authority  granted  by  the  Comptroller, 
but  rather  at  the  scope  of  the  authority 
under  which  the  Comptroller  promulgated 
the  regulation  In  Issue.  The  district  court  In 
Georgia  Association  of  Independent  Insur- 
ance Agents,  Inc  v.  Saxon,  supra,  simulta- 
neous with  iiB  denial  of  the  motion  to  dis- 
miss for  lack  of  standing,  rejected  the  Comp- 
troller's assertions  on  the  Issue  of  Justicia- 
bility. It  unequivocally  stated  that: 

"The  defendant  further  contends  that  .  .  . 
the  Comptroller  Is  sole  enforcer  of  the  Na- 
tional Banking  Act.  This  contention  Is  im- 
pliedly repudiated  by  the  repeated  decisions 
that  banks  have  standing  to  challenge  an 
allegedly  Illegal  order  .  .  .  and  was  explicitly 
repudiated  In  an  opinion  by  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  which  stated:  "The  fact 
that  the  C.omptToller  is  charged  under  12 
U.S  C  5  93  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the 
National  Banking  Act  certainly  does  not  have 
the  effect  of  prohibiting  actions  to  enforce 
the  law  by  any  other  party  who  might  have 
a  legitimate  interest.  Jackson  v.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Valdosta,  349  F,  2d  71  (1965) 
at  p   75  ■•  260  F.  Supp.  at  804 

A  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  Inferen- 
tially  rejects  the  Comptroller's  arguments  on 
the  lack  of  Justiciability,  Abbott  Labora- 
tories V.  Gardner.  387  U.S.  136  (1967).  The 
Supreme  Court  reversed  and  remanded  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit  so 
that  the  Court  of  Appeals  could  consider  the 
Issues  on  the  merits  The  Court  of  Appeals 
had  reversed  the  district  court's  decision 
without  reaching  the  merits  of  the  case.  362 
F.  2d  286  (3rd  Clr.  1965) .  The  district  court 
had  found  that  "a  Justiciable  controversy 
arises  where  a  plaintiff  Is  confronted  with 
substantial  present  or  Imminent  harm  .  .  . 
the  very  presence  of  a  threat  of  harm  makes 
the  regulations  ready  for  review."  288  F. 
Supp.  855.  861  (DC  Del.  1964)  The  Court 
of  Appeals  reversed  on  the  basis  that  no 
"actual  case  or  controversy"  existed  as  re- 
quired for  Justiciability  under  the  Declara- 
tory Judgment  Act.  However,  the  Supreme 
Court  decreed  that  "the  Impact  of  the  regu- 
lations upon  the  plaintiff  is  sufficiently  di- 
rect and  immediate  so  as  to  render  the  issue 
appropriate  for  Judicial  review  at  this  stage." 
387  U.S.  at  152. 

Having  found  that  the  plaintiffs  have 
standing  to  seek  redress  and  that  they  have 
presented  a  Justiciable  issue,  we  are  now 
ready  to  seek  a  resolution  of  the  subject 
matter  involved  in  this  litigation. 

The  principal  issue  involved  in  this  con- 
troversy Is  whether  or  not  the  Comptroller 
has  the  statutory  authority  to  empower 
national  commercial  banks  to  create,  or- 
ganize and  manage  the  commingled  Account. 
The  gist  of  the  activity  of  managing  the 
Account  consists  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
equity  securities,  nominally  for  long-term 
growth  of  capital  and  income,  for  the  par- 
ticipating members.  National  banks  have 
only  such  powers  as  are  expressly  given  by 
federal  statute  or  by  necessary  Implication 
therefrom.  12  U.S.C.  §24  Houston  v.  Drake. 
97  P  2d  863  (9th  Clr.  1938) .  Baltimore  4  O.  R. 
Co,  et  al..  v.  Smith,  56  P.2d  799  (3rd  Clr 
1932),  and  In  some  trust  activities  they  may 
be  authorized  to  act  by  the  Comptroller  in 
any  capacity  in  which  competing  state  banks 
are  permitted  to  act.  12  U.S.C.  92a(a).  See 
First  National  Bank  in  St.  Louis  v.  Missouri, 
263  U.S.  640  (1923),  and  Mercantile  National 
Bank  v,  Langdeau.  371  U.S.  55  ( 1962) ,  City  of 
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Yonkers  v  Douney.  309  U.S.  590  (19401.  60 
S.Ct.  796.  84  L.Ed.  964,  rehearing  denied  60 
S.Ct.  1071.  310  U.S.  656.  84  L.Ed.  1420.  and 
Condon  v  Doumey.  310  U.S.  656,  60  S.Ct.  1071. 
84  LEd.  1430.  1/-S.  V.  Palmer,  28  F.Supp.  1936 
(0C.N.Y.   1930). 

Authority  to  oversee  trust  activities  of  na- 
tional banlta  which  was  vested  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  of  Governors,  12  U.S.C. 
}  248iki  viras  repealed  In  1962  when  authority 
to  r«gulate  the  flduclary  activities  of  national 
bankB  was  transferred  to  the  Comptroller. 
12  U.S.C.  :  92a,  76  Stat.  668,  Pub.  L.  87-722. 
Upon  transfer  of  this  authority  the  Comp- 
troUer  Issued  Regulation  9  pursuant  to  which 
the  First  National  City  Bank  established  the 
conunlngled  Account.  In  order  to  determine 
the  validity  of  Regulation  9,  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  Investigate  each  section  of  the  rele- 
vant statutes  and  also  to  determine  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  when  It  enacted  the  rele- 
vant statutes.  In  order  to  complete  the  de- 
termination of  the  Issues  Involved.  It  will 
also  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  relevant  state  statute,  here  the  N.Y. 
Banking  Law  Section  100,  allows  local  state 
banks  to  act  In  a  similar  faahlon  as  Is  pres- 
ently being  allowed  by  Regulation  9. 

This  Regulation  authorizes  national  banks 
to  commingle  managing  agent  accounta.  al- 
lowing, therefore,  the  bank  to  purchase 
equity  securities  for  the  Account  In  general 
and  not  for  any  specific  participating  mem- 
ber. The  essence  of  this  activity  U  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  securities  deriving  thereby 
a  benefit  for  the  participating  members,  and 
fulfilling  the  stated  purpose  of  the  Account 
The  first  statutory  provision  which  Is  en- 
countered along  the  logical  progression  to 
our  conclusion  is  12  U.S.C.  5  92a  which  de- 
lineates the  trust  powers  which  the  Comp- 
troller Is  authorized  to  grant  to  the  national 
banks.  Section  82a(  a  I  provides: 

"The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall 
be  authorized  and  empowered  to  grant  by 
special  permit  to  national  banks  applying 
therefor,  when  not  In  contravention  of  State 
or  local  law,  the  right  to  act  as  trustee, 
executor,  administrator,  registrar  of  stocks 
and  bonds,  guardian  of  estates,  assignee,  re- 
ceiver, committee  of  estates  of  lunatics,  or  in 
any  other  flduclary  capacity  In  which  State 
banks,  trust  companies,  or  other  corpora- 
tions which  come  Into  competition  with  na- 
tional banks  are  permitted  to  act  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  In  which  the  national  bank 
Is  located." 

and   under   12  U.S.C.    5    92a(J)    the   Comp- 
troller: ' 

•'.  .  .  Is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
promulgate  such  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  enforce  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  the  proper  ex- 
ercise of  the  powers  granted  therein"  76 
Stat.  668.  Pub  L.  87-722  §  1. 

Pursuant  to  this  statutory  authority  tiie 
Comptroller  can  empower  national  banks  the 
right  to  act  In  a  flduclary  capacity  and  to 
Issue  regulations  controlling  this  activity. 
From  the  statutory  language  It  can  be  con- 
cluded that  the  Comptroller  can  grant  tnist 
powers  to  the  national  banks:  but  the  real 
crux  of  this  Issue  Is  whether  or  not  the  com- 
mingled Account  can  be  considered  a  fiduci- 
ary activity  as  provided  by  the  statute. 

The  Comptroller  contends  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Bank's  relationship  to 
the  participants  In  the  commingled  Account 
Is  a  flduclary  relationship;  however,  this 
general  statement,  upon  close  analysis.  Is  un- 
tenable. The  prlnclpal-agent  relationship 
arises  from  a  contractual  agreement  between 
the  parties.  The  nature  of  this  relationship 
gives  rise  to  certain  duties  which  are  Im- 
plied by  the  law.  namely,  a  flduclary  duty 
and  a  duty  of  loyalty.  The  trustee  and  the 


agent  have  an  equivalent  duty  of  loyalty. 
The  fiduciary  duty  of  the  agent  Is  similar  to 
but  not  the  equivalent  of  the  flduclary  duty 
of  a  trustee. 

The  many  differences  as  to  the  character- 
istics of  a  principal-agent  relationship  and 
a  trustee  relationship  are  notable  especially 
as  they  relate  to  the  issue  in  this  case.  Con- 
sent of  both  principal  and  agent  Is  a  neces- 
sary requirement  for  the  creation  of  the  re- 
lation whereas  the  beneficiary  of  a  uust 
need  not  consent.  An  agent  Is  subject  to  the 
control  of  his  princlp>al.  but  a  trustee  is  not 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  beneficiary.  An 
agent  can  bind  his  principal  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  but  a  trustee  has  no  such  power 
with  regard  to  his  beneficiary.  The 
agency  relationship  is  terminable  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  principal  or  by  his  death 
without  any  express  provision  to  that  effect, 
but  this  Is  untrue  with  respect  to  a  trust 
unless  the  Instrtiment  so  provides.  See  Re- 
statement (Second)  of  Agency.  Section  13, 
comment  a,  Section  14B,  comments  e  to  h, 
and  Section  425.  comment  o.  Note  also  Bo- 
gert.  Trusts  and  Trustees.  !  15  (2d.  ed  1965) 
p.  70  and  Restatement  of  Trusts.  2d  §  8, 
comment  i. 

The  Bank  and  the  individual  participant 
of  the  Account  enter  Into  an  agency  rela- 
tionship prior  to  or  simultaneous  with  the 
participant's  engagement  with  the  Account. 
The  Bank's  role  in  this  relationship  Is  one 
of  managing  agent,  nor  as  trustee  for  the 
participant.  A  leading  authority  on  the  law 
of  trusts  has  stated: 

"The  duties  and  powers  in  the  Institution 
(e.g.  a  bank]  as  agent  are  determined  by  the 
terms  of  the  contract  made  with  the  cus- 
tomer; the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Insti- 
tution as  trustee  depend  not  only  upon  the 
terms  of  the  trust  but  also  upon  the  princi- 
ples and  rules  of  the  common  law  and  of 
statutes  which  are  applicable  to  the  trust 
relation.  The  liabilities  of  the  institution  as 
agent  depend  upon  whether  It  ha*  failed  to 
use  due  care  In  the  performance  of  the  duties 
which  It  undertakes;  its  liabilities  as  a 
trustee  depend  upon  whether  It  has  com- 
mitted a  breach  of  trust.  Ordinarily  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  institution  are  more  ex- 
tensive where  it  acts  as  trustee  than  where 
It  acts  as  agent,  and  it  may  incur  no  liabili- 
ties as  agent  for  conduct  which  would  render 
it  liable  if  it  were  trustee."  1  Scott  on  Trusts, 
Section  8.1  Bank  as  Trustee  or  Agent  {'Zd. 
ed.  1956) . 

The  covu-ts,  as  well  as  the  recognized  au- 
thorities in  trust  law.  have  distinguished 
sharply  between  the  responsibilities  of  a 
true  trustee  and  those  of  a  managing  agent, 
even  where  the  latter  Is  granted  complete 
discretion  in  acting  for  his  principal.  It  is. 
of  course,  established  that  the  managing 
agent  occupies  a  position  of  confidence.  In 
which  he  must  act  with  reasonable  care  and 
Is  held  to  a  standard  of  conduct  higher  than 
that  which  prevails  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  in  the  marketplace.  But  the 
courts  have  stated  plainly  that  this  is  not  the 
high  standard  of  care  and  strict  accounting 
Imposed  upon  a  trustee,  Stephens  v.  Detroit 
Trust  Co..  284  Mich.  149,  278  N.W.  799  ( 1933) , 
Anderson  v.  Abbott.  61  F.Supp.  888  (W.  D.  Ky. 
1945).  O  Connor  v.  Burns.  Potter  4-  Co.,  151 
Neb.  9,  36  N.W.  2d  507  (1949).  In  both  the 
Stephens  and  O'Connor  cases  the  principal 
brought  suit  for  accounting  against  the  de- 
fendant managing  agent  on  the  basis  that 
they  had  breached  the  high  dutf  of  care  im- 
posed upon  a  trustee.  The  decisive  factor  in 
both  cases  was  that  the  relationship  which 
existed  between  the  parties  hafl  been  freely 
chosen  and  established  and,  having  entered 
into  an  agency  contract,  the  investor  could 
no:  assert  that  the  relationship  was  in  fact  a 
trust." 
Contrary  to  the  contentions  made  by  the 


Comptroller,  the  managing  agent  relation- 
ship is  not  a  true  flduclary  relationship  as  it 
has  been  defined  by  the  courts  and  by  the 
recognized  authorities  In  this  field.  There- 
fore. It  Is  concluded  that  the  managing 
agency  relationship  does  not  fall  within 
the  traditional  fiduciary  powers  as  delineated 
in  12  V B.C.  5  92a(a). 

Section  12  U.S.C.  92a(a).  however,  permits 
a  national  bank  to  act  "in  any  other  fiduciary 
capacity  in  which  state  banks,  trust  com- 
panies or  other  corporations  which  come  Into 
competition  with  national  banks  are  per- 
mitted to  act  under  the  laws  of  the  state  in 
which  the  national  bank  is  located."  This 
saving  provision  allows  national  banks  to 
offer  the  equivalent  flduclary  services  to 
their  customers  that  a  local  state  bank  might 
offer. 

The  Comptroller  has  authorized  the  First 
National  City  Bank,  located  In  New  York 
state,  to  establish  a  commingled  Account 
pursuant  to  Regulation  9.  and  under  the 
competitive  provision  of  12  U.S.C.  §92a(a) 
the  authorization  granted  to  First  National 
City  Bank  may  be  legally  valid,  if  the  bank- 
ing laws  of  New  York  state  allow  competing 
Institutions  to  establish  a  commingled  Ac- 
count. 

The  general  powers  of  state  banks  in  New 
York  state  are  contained  in  McKlnney's 
Consl.  L.  N.  Y.  Banking  Law  §  96  amended. 
L.  1966.  c.  324.  These  general  powers  have 
been  supplemented  by  specific  statutory  pro- 
visions which  grant  state  banks  the  power 
to  act  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  N.  Y.  Banking 
Law  l§  100,  100-a,  100-b,  100-c.  as  amended. 
Each  of  these  statutory  provisions  delineate 
the  authorization  of  state  banks  with  a  def- 
inite degree  of  specificity,  and  none  of  the 
sections  noted  above  allow  a  commingling  of 
managing  agency  accounts.  The  only  section 
which  could  even  be  deemed  to  inferentially 
grant  this  authority  Is  Section  100-c,  which 
relates  to  the  power  of  banks  to  commingle 
funds  held  In  a  fiduciary  capacity,  specifically 
requiring  that  common  trust  funds  be  lim- 
ited to  moneys  received  and  held  "as  execu- 
tor, administrator,  guardian,  personal  or  tes- 
tamentary trustee,  donee  of  a  power  during 
minority  to  manage  property  vested  In  an 
infant  or  committee.  .  .  ." 

A  search  of  the  New  York  state  case  law 
has  failed  to  reveal  any  relevant  Judicial  in- 
terpretation of  this  statutory  section.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  held  that  state  banks  are 
prohibited  to  exercise  any  power  which  was 
not  expressly  granted.  O'Connor  v.  Bankers 
Trust  Co..  159  Misc.  920.  289  NYS  252  (Sup. 
Ct.  1936)  affirmed  278  NY  649.  16  NE  2d  302; 
see  also  Nassau  Bank  v.  Jones.  95  NY  115.  47 
Am.  Rep.  14.  (Ct.  of  App.  1884).  These  deci- 
sions indicate  that  New  York  state  courts 
follow  the  federal  rule,  applicable  to  national 
banks,  as  expressed  in  Calif.  Bank  v.  Ken- 
nedy. 167  U.S.  362,  17  S.Ct.  831.  42  L.Ed.  198 
(1897).  that  the  exercise  of  power  not  ex- 
pressly granted  to  a  national  bank  is  pro- 
hibited. This  restrictive  interpretation  of  the 
powers  granted  under  Section  100-c  is  further 
substantiated  by  noting  that  when  the  New 
York  legislature  has  wanted  to  broaden  the 
categories  of  accounts  held  and  adminis- 
tered by  banks  which  could  be  invested  in 
a  common  trust  fund.  It  has  amended  Sec- 
tion 100-c  to  do  so." 

It  Is  the  conclusion  of  this  covirt  that  the 


'Section  11  (k)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
as  amended.  12  USC.  5  248(k)  (repealed), 
empowered.  In  Identical  terms  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  Issue  regulations. 


'  But  see.  Saxon  and  Miller,  Common  Trust 
Funds.  53  Geo.  L.  J.  994.  1015.  and  Main. 
Common  Trust  Funds.  83  Banking  L.J.  565. 


"For  example,  that  section  was  amended  to 
permit  a  state  bank  acting  as  the  "donee  of 
a  power  during  minority  to  manage  property 
vested  In  the  Infant"  to  place  the  property 
so  managed  In  a  common  trust  fund.  L  1958. 
c.  496  I  1;  L.  1965.  c.  824  §  5.  Note  also  the 
specific  accounting  and  notice  provisions 
which  are  contained  in  Section  100-c  as 
strictly  construed  by  the  courts  in  In  re  Lin- 
coln Rochester  Trust  Co..  201  Misc.  1008  111 
NYS  2d  45  (1952».  See  also  New  York  Bank- 
ing Board  Regulation.  3  N.Y.C.R.R.  1191 
which  states  that  a  common  trust  fund  "may 
be  operated  only  for  true  fiduciary  purposes." 
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commingling  of  managing  agency  accounts 
is  not  authorized  either  under  the  federal 
statutes  or  the  New  York  banking  laws. 

Even  if  the  managing  agency  accounts 
could  be  considered  bona  fide  flduclary  activ- 
ities, .ind.  therefore,  authorized  by  the 
present  statutes,  the  conamingUng  of  these 
accounts  would  still  be  illegal  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act.  In  order 
to  arrive  at  this  determination  It  is  necec- 
sary  to  make  an  exact  characterization  of  the 
Account  which  was  established 

As  noted  in  the  early  section  of  this 
decision,  a  mutual  fund  continuously  Issues 
its  own  securities  as  does  the  commingled  Ac- 
count. A  mutual  fund  Invests  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  Its  securities  in  a  diversified 
investment  portfolio.  In  the  same  manner  as 
the  commingled  Account.  The  mutual  fund 
shares  obtains  for  the  investor  an  undivided 
interest  m  the  fund's  portfolio,  as  does  a 
units  of  participation  in  the  commingled 
Account.  Within  certain  limitations,  a  par- 
ticipating member  of  the  Account  can  redeem 
his  units  of  participation  in  a  similar  man- 
ner as  the  holder  of  mutual  fund  shares.  A 
majority  of  the  participating  members  elect 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  who  oversee 
the  affairs  of  the  Account  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  mutual  fund  stockholders  elect 
their  b.-3ard  of  directors  or  trustees.  The  SEC 
has  required  the  Account  to  register  as  an 
investment  company  under  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940.  15  U.S.C.  ?  80.  The  SEC 
pursuant  to  its  authority  under  15  U.S.C. 
f  80,  3(ci,  has  granted  certain  exemptions  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  as  it  relates  to  board  membership;  '" 
nevertheless  it  has  recognized  the  simillartty 
between  the  Account  and  an  investment 
company'-  The  Bank  and  the  Committee 
have  entered  into  a  contractual  agreement 
under  which  the  Bank  performs  managing 
and  advising  functions  for  the  Account.  This 
contract  is  the  equivalent  of  the  contracts 
which  are  entered  into  by  the  mutual  funds 
and  their  Investment  advisers.  These  con- 
tracts are  subject  to  and  must  be  submitted 
for  review  by  the  SEC  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act.  There  are 
some  differences  between  a  mutual  fund  and 
a  commingled  Account,"  but  these  are  not 
substantially  sufficient  to  create  a  legal  dif- 
ferentiation between  the  two  Investment 
vehicles.  The  similarities  between  these  re- 
lated activlUes  are  a  sufficient  basis  to  draw 
an  analogy  from  which  an  equivalency  can 
be  premised. 

The  Comptroller  attempts  to  differentiate 
between  the  mutual  fund  investment  vehicle 
and  the  commingled  Account  by  attempting 
to  establish  a  major  difference  between  a  mu- 
tual fund  share  and  a  unit  of  participation. 
This  differentiation  is  premised  on  the  basis 
that  the  unit  of  participation  is  not  a  secu- 
rity as  such.  This  is  mere  tautology  and  a 
matter  of  semantics. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
noted  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  the  test  for  a  security  is  whether 


'"The  exemptions  which  were  granted  are 
being  challenged  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  National 
Association  ol  Securities  Dealers.  Inc.,  v. 
Sec^irity  Exchange  Commission,  Appeal  No. 
20.  164. 

"The  similarity  between  mutual  funds  and 
the  Account  have  been  noted  by  many  au- 
thorities in  the  financial  conomunity,  see 
Hearings  on  S.  2704  on  Collective  Inr-estment 
Funds  Before  the  Subcommitee  on  Financial 
Institutions  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  89th  Cong  2d  Sess. 
(1966):  University  of  Pen.sylvania  Lau:  School 
Conference  on  Mutual  Funds.  115  U.Pa.LJlev. 
669;  and  Comment,  Of  Banks  and  Mutual 
Funds,  20  Sw.  L.J. 

"See  Hearings  on  S.  2704  (1966)  supra,  at 
p.  55  and  56. 


the  scheme  Involves  an  Investment  of  money 
in  a  common  enterprise  with  profits  to  come 
solely  from  the  efforts  of  others.  SEC  v. 
Howey.  Co.,  328  U.S.  293.  301  (1946).  See  also 
S.E.C.  v.  Variable  Annuity  Life  Ins.  Co.,  359 
U  S  65  (1959)  and  Pnidenttal  Insiirance  Co. 
of  America  v.  SX.C,  326  F.  2d  383  (3rd  Clx. 
1964).  cert,  denied  377  U.S.  953  (1964).  Under 
this  all  encompassing  definition,  In  Its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  whenever  an  Investor 
relinquishes  control  over  his  funds  and  sub- 
mits their  control  to  another  for  the  purpose 
and  hopeful  expectation  of  deriving  profits 
therefrom  he  is  in  fact  investing  his  funds 
in  a  security.  The  unit  of  participation  in 
the  commingled  Account  is  in  fact  a  security 
and  has  been  so  recognized  by  the  SEC  by  Its 
requirement  that  the  Bank  register  the  units 
of  participation  under  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933. 

The  Comptroller  argues,  however,  that  the 
definition  of  "securities"  for  the  pxirpose  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  is  not  applicable 
to  define  "securities"  as  the  temi  is  used  in 
the  Glass-Steagall  Act.  He  asserts  that  this 
definition  as  Judicially  and  administratively 
derived  has  no  relevance  to  the  meaning  of 
the  various  provisions  of  the  national  bank- 
ing laws.  He  bases  this  assertion  on  the  al- 
legedlv  different  purposes  which  the  laws 
have,  namely  that  the  securities  laws  were 
enacted  to  protect  the  interests  of  Investors 
while  the  banking  laws  were  enacted  to  pro- 
tect the  country's  credit  and  currency  and 
the  solvency  of  the  national  banks.  This  dif- 
ferentiation falls  to  focus  upon  the  primary  ■ 
essence  of  the  complete  regulatory  scheme 
which  the  Congress  enacted  to  mitigate  the 
problems  that  the  country  faced  in  the  1930s. 
Congress,  after  extensive  investigation,  real- 
ized that  the  financial  community  needed 
stabilization  in  order  to  overcome  the  debacle 
which  arose  In  1929  and  to  prevent  any  fur- 
ther recurrences.  It  would  be  inconsistent  to 
conclude  that  Congress  did  not  intend  to 
obtain  the  equivalent  meaning  for  the  term 
"securities"  as  used  in  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  when  it  used  the  term  in  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act  which  was  enacted  by  the  same 
Congress." 

By  finding  that  the  Account  Is  an  equiva- 
lent investment  vehicle  to  a  mutual  fund 
and  that  the  units  of  participation  are  In 
fact  securities,  it  is.  therefore,  necessary  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  Bank  Is  barred 
from  these  activities  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Glass-Steagall  Act,  SecUons  16.  20,  21  and  32, 
codified  in  12  U.S.C.  §§24.  377,  378  and  78 
respectlvelv. 

The  first  relevant  section  Is  12  U.S.C.  ?  24 
dealing  with  the  explicit  powers  granted  to 
the  national  banks  by  the  Congress  For  our 
analysis  only  paragraph  Seventh  Is  pertinent. 
It  states: 

"To  exercise  by  its  board  of  directors  or 
duly  authorized  offers  or  agents,  subject  to 
law,  all  such  incidental  powers  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  of  bank- 
ing; bv  discounting  and  negotiating  promis- 
sory notes,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other 
evidences  of  debt:  by  receiving  deposits;  by 
buying  and  selling  exchange,  coin,  and  bul- 
lion: by  loaning  money  on  persona!  sectirity: 
and  by  obtaining,  issuing,  and  circulating 
notes  "according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter.  The  business  of  deaUng  in  securi- 
ties  and   stock   by   the   association  shall  be 


1=  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  repeatedly 
ruled  that  participations  or  shares  in  mutua; 
funds  are  securities  for  purposes  of  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act.  and  it  has  similarly  character- 
ized the  units  of  participation  in  the  bank 
sponsored  commingled  managing  agency  ac- 
count. Federal  Resene  Board  Legal  Memo- 
randum, "Legal  Considerations  Under  Section 
32  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  in  Connection 
With  the  Proposed  Commingled  Investment 
Account  of  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York"  (Dec.  15,  1965)  reprinted  in  Hearings 
cm  S.  2704  ( 1966)  at  581-588. 


limited  to  purchasing  and  selling  such  secu- 
rities and  stock  without  recourse,  solely  upwn 
the  order,  and  for  the  account  of,  customers, 
and  in  no  case  for  its  own  account,  and  the 
association  shall  not  underwrite  any  issue 
of  securities  of  stock.  Profided.  That  the 
association  may  purchase  for  its  own  ac- 
count investment  securities  under  such  limi- 
tations and  restrictions  as  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe   .      ." 

The  power  of  national  banks  to  deal  in 
securities  has  had  a  motley  history,  both 
legislatively  and  Judicially  In  1823  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  a  prohibition  against 
a  national  bank's  trading  and  dealing  in 
stocks  was  nothing  more  than  a  prohibition 
against  engaging  In  the  ordinary  business  o; 
buying  and  selling  stocks  for  a  profit  and  it 
dlii  not  include  purchases  resulting  from 
ordlnarv  banking  transactions  Fleckner  v 
Bank  o'f  the  United  States.  8  Wheat.  351,  21 
U.S.  351  (1823).  In  First  National  Bank  v. 
Nat.  Exchange  Bank.  92  US.  122  (1875).  the 
Supreme  Court  stated  that  "Deahng  in  stocks 
is  not  expressly  prohibited;  but  such  a  pro- 
hibition Is  implied  from  the  failure  to  grant 
the  power."  92  US.  at  128  The  Court  in  the 
First  National  Bank  case  was  interpreting. 
Rev.  Stat,  s  5136,  par.  7,  15;  15  Stat  101  i  8, 
the  forerunner  of  12  U.S.C.  i  24.  par.  7  which 
delineated  the  powers  of  the  national  banks. 
The  limitation  on  the  national  bank  s  pow- 
er in  security  dealings  was  reiterated  m  sub- 
sequent decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Concord  First  National  v.  Hauk-.ns.  174  U.S. 
371  (1898).  California  Bank  v.  Kennedy.  167 
US  362  (1897).  McCormick  v.  Market  Na- 
tional Bank.  165  U.S.  538  (1896):  see  also 
BirdseU  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Anderson.  20  F.  Supp.  571 
(WD.  Kv  1937)  affirmed  104  F.  2d  340  (6th 
Cir.  19391 .  and  Michelsen  v.  Penney,  135  F.  2d 
409.424  (2nd  Clr.  1943). 

This  Implied  limitation  caused  the  national 
banks  to  establish  security  affiliates,  orga- 
nized under  state  law.  to  profit  from  under- 
writing and  dealing  in  stocks  and  otaer  se- 
curities. In  1927  Congress  passed  the  McFad- 
den  Act  which  added  to  the  list  of  banking 
powers  in  paragraph  Seventh  of  Section  5136 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  the  following  pro- 
viso: 

"Provided,  that  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling  investment  securities  shall  hereafter 
be  limited  to  tauving  and  selling  without  re- 
course marketable  obligations  evidencing  in- 
debtedness of  any  person,  copartnership,  as- 
sociation, or  corporation,  in  the  form  of 
bonds,  notes  and/or  debentures,  commonly 
known  as  investment  securities,  under  such 
further  definition  of  the  term  'investment 
securities'  as  may  by  regulation  be  prescribed 
bv  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  .  |Act 
of  February  25.  1927  iMcPadden  Act).  Sec- 
tion 2(b).  44  Stat.  1226]" 

This  proviso  was  intended  to  be  a  con- 
firmation and  a  regulation  of  the  investment 
security  business  which  was  being  conducted 
by  the  banks  through  their  security  affiliates. 
H.R.  Rep.  No.  83,  69th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  (1926). 
Bv  the  provisions  of  tills  Act.  the  national 
banks  were  authorized  by  statute  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  underwriting  and  dealing 
in  investment  securities 

The  storms  looming  on  the  horizon  were 
not  within  the  contemplation  of  very  many 
people  in  1927.  It  was  not  until  1931  when 
the  Congress,  graced  with  hindsight,  sought 
the  primary  causes  of  the  debacle  which  en- 
veloped the  country  and  had  its  repercus- 
sions throughout  the  world.  The  CJongres- 
slonal  Inquiry  generated  various  statutes  in 
an  attempt  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  de- 
bacle which  had  transpired.  Among  these 
statutes  were  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  and  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933. 

The  Glass-Steagall  Act  in  particular  rede- 
fined the  jjowers  of  the  national  banks  and 
Imposed  severe  limitations  on  their  activity 
m  the  Investment  security  business  by 
amending  12  U.S.C.  I  24.  P.  7,  and  adding  12 
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U^.C.  a  78.  377  and  378.  SecUon  24,  para- 
graph Seventh,  h&s  been  noted  above.  The 
other  relevant  sections  are  noted  below.  Sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act,  now  12 
U.S.C.  {  78.  provides: 

•No  officer,  director,  or  employee  of  any 
corporation  or  unincorporated  association,  no 
partner  or  employee  of  any  partnership,  and 
no  individual,  primarily  engaged  in  the  is- 
sue, flotation,  underwriting,  public  sale,  or 
dlatrlbutlon,  at  wholesale  or  retail,  or  through 
syndicate  participation,  of  stoclis,  bonds,  or 
other  similar  securities,  shall  serve  the  same 
time  as  an  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
any  member  bank  except  in  limited  classes 
of  cases  in  which  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  may  allow  such 
service  by  general  regulations  when  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  said  Board  it  would  not  un- 
duly influence  the  investment  policies  of 
such  member  bank  or  the  advice  ii  gives  its 
customers   regarding   investments." 

Section  20  of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act.  now 
12  use.  5  377,  provides; 

"After  one  year  from  June  16,  1933.  no 
member  bank  shall  be  affiliated  in  any  man- 
ner described  in  subsection  (bi  of  section 
221a  of  this  title  with  any  corporation,  as- 
sociation, business  trust,  or  other  similar  or- 
ganization engaged  principally  in  the  issue, 
flotation  underwriting,  public  sale,  or  dis- 
tribution at  wholesale  or  ret.til  or  through 
syndicated  participation  of  stocks,  bonds, 
debentures,  notes,  or  other  securities.  Pro- 
vided. That  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall 
apply  to  any  such  organization  which  shall 
have  been  placed  In  formal  liquidation  and 
which  shall  transact  no  business  except  such 
as  may  be  incidental  to  the  liquidation  of 
its  affairs. 

"For  every  violation  of  this  section  the 
member  bank  Involved  shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  not  ejceedlng  81,000  per  day  for  each 
day  during  which  such  violation  continues. 
Such  penalty  may  be  assessed  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
in  Its  dlBcretlon.  and,  when  so  assessed,  may 
be  collected  by  the  Federal  reserve  bank  by 
suit  or  otherwise. 

"If  any  such  violation  shall  continue  for 
six  calendar  months  after  the  member  bank 
shall  have  been  warned  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  dis- 
continue the  same,  lai  in  the  case  of  a  na- 
tional bank,  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
franchises  granted  to  it  under  the  National 
Bank  Act,  may  be  forfeited  In  the  manner 
prescribed  in  sections  141.  222-225.  281-283, 
285.  286.  501a,  and  502  of  this  title,  or,  ibi 
in  the  case  of  a  State  member  bank,  all  of 
its  rights  and  privileges  of  membership  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  may  iJe  forfeited 
in  the  manner  prescribed  In  sections  321-329 
and  330-338  of  this  title." 

Section  21  of  the  Olass-Steagall  Act.  now 
12  U.S.C.  f  378.  provides: 

"(a)  After  the  expiration  of  one  year  after 
June  16,  1933,  It  shall  be  unlawful — 

"(1)  For  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  as- 
sociation, bUBlness  trust,  or  other  similar 
organization,  engaged  In  the  business  of  is- 
suing, underwriting,  selling,  or  distributing, 
at  wholesale  or  retail,  or  through  syndicate 
participation,  stocks,  bonds,  debentures, 
notes,  or  other  securities,  to  engage  at  the 
same  time  to  any  extent  whatever  in  the 
business  of  receiving  deposits  subject  to 
check  or  to  rep>ayment  upon  presentation  of 
a  p>as8book.  certificate  of  deposit,  or  other 
evidence  of  debt,  or  upon  request  of  the 
depositor:  Provided.  That  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  not  prohibit  national 
banks  or  State  banks  or  trust  companies 
(whether  or  not  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System)  or  other  financial  instlfu- 
tlons  or  private  bankers  from  dealing  in. 
underwriting,  purchasing,  and  selling  invest- 
ment securities  to  the  extent  permitted  to 
national  banking  associations  by  the  provi- 
sions  of  section   24   of  this  title:    Provided 


further.  That  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  construed  as  affecting  in  any  way  such 
right  as  any  bank,  banking  association,  sav- 
ings bank,  trust  company,  or  other  banking 
institution,  may  otherwise  possess  to  sell, 
without  recourse  or  agreement  to  repurchase, 
obligations  evidencing  loans  on  real  estate: 
»  .  .  •  • 

"(b)  Whoever  shall  willfully  violate  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  upon 
conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  >5,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both, 
and  any  officer,  director,  employee,  or  agent 
of  any  p>erson.  Arm,  corporation,  association, 
business  trust,  or  other  similar  organization 
who  knowingly  participates  in  any  such  vio- 
lation shall  be  punished  by  a  like  flne  or  im- 
prisonment or  both." 

The  obvious  purpose  of  these  legislative 
enactments  was  to  divorce  the  banking  busi- 
ness from  the  security  investing  business. 
Congress  was  so  emphatic  in  promulgating 
this  divorce,  that  it  Included  a  criminal  pro- 
vision to  a.ssure  the  efficacy  and  continuity 
of  the  separation;  see  12  U.S.C.  §  378(b). 
supra,  and  in  some  Instances  it  imposed 
money  penalties  and  forfeitures;  see  12 
U.S.C.  5  377.  supra.  The  many  pages  of  legis- 
lative hearings  reports  which  preceded  the 
final  enactment  of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act 
contain  and  outline  the  potential  dangers 
which  the  involvement  of  commercial  bank- 
ing In  the  Investment  security  business  cre- 
ated. 

These  potential  dangers  were  noted  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  his  report  of 
1920.  excerpts  of  which  were  cited  by  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  conducting  the 
investigation; 

"Some  ■securities  companies'  operating  in 
close  connection  with,  and  often  officered  by, 
the  same  men  who  manage  the  national 
banks  with  which  they  are  allied,  have  be- 
come instruments  of  speculation  and  head- 
quarters for  promotions  of  all  kinds  of  fi- 
nancial schemes.  Many  of  the  flotations  pro- 
moted by  the  'securities  corporations'  which 
are  operated  as  adjuncts  to  national  banks 
have  proven  disastrous  to  their  subscribers, 
and  have  in  some  instances  reflected  seri- 
ously not  only  upon  the  credit  and  the 
standing  of  the  'securities  companies'  by 
which  they  are  sponsored,  but  also  in  some 
cases  have  damaged  the  credit  and  reputa- 
tion of  national  banks  with  which  the  'se- 
curities companies'  are  allied. 

"It  has  been  established  clearly  by  deci- 
sions of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
that  a  national  bank  can  not,  except  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Federal  reserve  act,  hold  the 
stock  of  other  national  banks  or  the  stock  of 
other  corporations;  but  these  adjunct  or 
auxiliary  companies  whose  stockholders  are 
identical  with  the  stockholders  of  the  na- 
tional banks  with  which  they  are  connected 
by  various  ties  and  devices  frequently  deal 
actively  in  stocks,  and  they  also  sometimes 
acquire  the  ownership  or  control  of  other 
banks.  National  and  State,  through  their 
purchases. 

"In  times  of  rising  prices  and  active  specu- 
lation some  of  these  auxiliary  corporations 
have  made  large  profits  through  their  ven- 
tures and  syndicate  operations,  but  their 
losses  in  other  periods  have  been  heavy,  and 
they  have  become  an  element  of  Increasing 
peril  to  the  banks  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated. The  business  of  legitimate  banking 
is  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
kind  of  business  conducted  by  many  of  the 
securities  corporations',  and  it  would  be  dlf- 
flcult.  If  not  impossible,  for  the  same  set  of 
officers  to  conduct  safely,  soundly,  and  suc- 
cessfully the  conservative  business  of  the  na- 
tional bank  and  at  the  same  time  direct  and 
manage  the  speculative  ventures  and  promo- 
tions of  the  ancillary  Institutions.  These 
varying  institutions  demand  a  different  kind 
of  ability  and  experience  on  the  part  of 
those  who  manage  them,  and  the  two  types  of 
business  when  combined  with  one  manage- 


ment are  likely  to  be  operated  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  neither. 

•  •  *  «  • 

"These  ancillary  companies  are  being  used 
with  increasing  frequency  lor  promotion  of 
speculation  and  for  dealing  in  bonds  and 
slocks,  often  those  of  new  and  unseasoned 
issues,  and  which  are  attended  with  improper 
hazard  risk,  and  as  a  means  of  enabling 
banks  to  do,  indirectly  through  their  in- 
strumentality, things  which  they  can  neither 
safely  nor  lawfully  do  directly."  [See  Hear- 
ings Pursuarit  to  S.  Res.  71  BefO'-c  a  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Seriate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  71st  Cong.  3d  Sess.  pp  1067- 
1068    (1931) 1 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  Report  ulso  out- 
lined the  organization  and  functions  of  the 
security  affiliates.  Among  one  of  these  func- 
tions was  the  operation  of  investment  trusts 
which  bought  and  sold  securities  purely  for 
investment  or  speculative  purposes.  Hearings, 
S.  Res.  71.  p.  1057.  These  in^•estment  trusts 
were  the  equivalent  of  our  present  day  in- 
vestment companies." 

Another  drawback  which  the  Subcommit- 
tee Report  recognized  was  that  "in  the  case 
of  a  trust  company  or  a  bank  with  a  trust  de- 
partment, the  possession  of  a  security  affiliate 
may  adversely  affect  the  Independence  with 
which  fiduciary  activities  are  exercised." 
Hearings.  S.  Res.  71.  p.  1064. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  what  Con- 
gress Intended  to  do  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Glass-Steagall  provisions  outlined  above.  Sec- 
tion 16.  12  use.  §  24.  par.  7  prohibits  na- 
tional banks  from  not  only  underwriting 
securities  directly  but  also  limits  the  capacity 
of  the  national  banks  in  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  securities.  Awotin  v.  Atlas  Exchange 
Bank.  295  U.S.  209  (1935);  cf.  U.S.  v.  Phil- 
adelphia National  Bank,  374  U.S.  231,  329 
(1963),  First  Satl.  Bank  v.  Missouri.  263  U.S. 
640  (1923),  Genessee  Trustee  Corp.  v.  Smith. 
102  F.  2a  125,  127  (6th  Cir.  1939).  Guaranty  i 
Trust  Co.  V.  U.S..  44  F.  Supp.  417,  (E.D.  Wash. 
1942),  affirmed  139  F.  2d  69  (9th  Cir.  1943), 
U.S.  V.  Palmer,  28  F.  Supp.  936  iS.D.N.Y. 
19391.  Section  20,  12  U.S.C.  §377  effectively 
provides  that  national  banks  may  not  be 
affiliated  with  an  entity  which  Is  engaged 
principally  In  the  business  of  purchasing, 
selling,  or  underwTlting  securities.  Section  21, 
12  use.  §  378  specifically  provides  that  it  Is 
unlawful  for  any  entity  which  is  engaged  In 
the  business  of  purchasing,  selling,  or  under- 
WTltlng  to  also  be  engaged  In  the  banking 
business.  Section  32.  12  U.S.C.  §  78  prohibits 
banks  and  Investment  organizations  from 
having  interlocking  directorates,  and  common 
officials  and  employees.  Through  this  legis- 
lative scheme  Congress  Intended  to  separate 
these  previously  Integrated  activities,  and  It 
made  Its  Intent  explicitly  clear.  Merchants 
National  Bank  v.  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  199  F.  2d  657  i  5th  Cir.  1952 »,  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  v.  Merchants 
Nat.  Bldg.  Co..  131  F.  2d  741  (5th  Cir.  1942), 
cf.  Paramount  Pictures  v.  hanger,  23  F.  Supp. 
890,  902  (D.  N.D.  1938) ,  reversed  as  moot  306 
U.S.  619  (1938) .  Morgan  Stanley  Co.  v.  SS.C, 
126  F.  2d  325.  329   (2nd  Cir.  1942). 

The  Supreme  Court  has  stated  with  specific 
relation  to  Section  32,  12  U.S.C.  5  78,  that  "It 
[Section  321  Is  a  preventive  or  prophylactic 
measure.  The  fact  that  respondents  have 
been  scrupulous  in  their  relationship  to  the 
bank  Is  therefore  Immaterial."  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors V.  Agnew,  329  U.S.  441,  449  (1946),  see 
also  U.S.  V.  Brou-n.  381  U.S.  437,  454  (1965). 
This  "prophylactic"  aspect  of  Section  32  Is 
also  Inherent  In  Sections  20  and  21.  This  is 
effective  legislation  against  temptation.  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union  of  America  v.  Herzog. 
78  F.  Supp.  146.  171   (D.C.D.C.  1948)   affirmed 
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"  ST.C.  Report  on  the  Public  Policy  Impli- 
cations of  Investment  Company  Grotcth.  HJt. 
Rep.  No  2337.  89th  Cong.  2nd  Sess.  p.  33.  Pn. 
3  (1966). 


334  U.S.   354    (1948).   and  It  should   not  be 
derogated  except  by  the  Congress. 

The  Comptroller  contends  that  the  Ac- 
count has  been  passed  upon  and  approved  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors  as 
far  as  its  establishment  would  be  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  Section  32,  12  U.S.C. 
§  78."  In  order  to  support  its  conclusion  the 
Board  promulgated  a  "single  entity"  theory, 
that  Is,  that  the  Bank  and  the  Account  would 
constitute  a  single  entity  for  the  purposes  of 
Section  32,  since  the  Account  would  be  re- 
garded as  nothing  more  than  an  arm  or  de- 
partment ot  the  Bank.  This  proposition 
seems  to  be  based  more  on  nuances  of  lan- 
guage than  on  the  factual  ascertainment  of 
the  relationship  of  the  Account  with  the 
Bank.  The  Account  Is  to  be  governed  by  an 
independent  board  of  directors,  the  Commit- 
tee, with  full  policy  making  authority.  The 
Committee  is  elected  by  a  majority  of  the 
units  of  participation  in  the  Account  and  Is 
responsible  only  to  the  investor-participants 
in  the  Account  and  not  to  the  Bank.  The 
Bank  serves  as  investment  adviser  to  the  Ac- 
count and  also  provides  administrative  serv- 
ices. It  performs  these  services  pursuant  to  a 
contract  which  conforms  to  the  requirements 
of  Section  15  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act.  15  U.S.C.  §  80a-15.  The  contract  is  ter- 
minable at  any  time,  by  either  party,  with 
sixty  days  notice  and  may  be  continued  only 
upon  annual  approval  of  the  investor-par- 
ticipants or  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee, 
including  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  not  affiliated  with  the  Bank.  The 
contract  will  also  terminate  automatically 
if  assigned  by  the  Bank.  When  all  these  fac- 
tors are  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  Bank  is  contractually  af- 
filiated with  the  Account  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  considered  a  department  of  the 
bank.'"  The  prophylactic  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 32  prevents  the  Bank  from  being  af- 
filiated with  the  Account. 

Furthermore,  since  it  is  the  conclusion 
of  this  court  that  the  Account  is  in  fact  an 
Investment  fund,  the  complementary  pro- 
visions of  Sections  20  and  21,  12  US  C.  §§377 
and  378,  prohibit  the  Account  from  being  af- 
filiated with  the  Bank  and  the  Bank  from 
being  affiliated  with  the  Account. 

The  Comptroller  further  contends  that 
the  inherent  dangers  with  which  the  integra- 
tion of  these  financial  activities  was  previ- 
ously fraught  are  not  present  in  the  instant 
relationship,  since  the  Bank  only  receives  a 
set  fee  for  managing  the  Account  and  does 
not  obtain  any  remuneration  from  issuing 
or  underwriting  the  units  of  participation. 
This  limitation  in  probable  expected  re- 
muneration to  the  Bank  may  mitigate  the 
possible  aggressive  use  of  the  Account  by 
the  Bank,  but  this  does  not  override  the  clear 
and  unequivocal  Congressional  mandate  that 
national  banks  be  divorced  from  Investment 
organizations.'" 

It  is  a  legislative  process  which  determines 
the  newly  evolving  circumstances  which  re- 
quire a  change  in  the  statutes.  The  courts 
can  only  enforce  and  Interpret  the  legisla- 
tive enactments.  The  statutes  presently  in 
force  do  not  allow  a   national   bank  to  es- 


tablish, operate,  or  be  affiliated  with  an  In- 
vestment fund. 

In  view  of  the  statements  and  conclu- 
sions made  above,  this  court  holds  that  the 
provisions  of  Regulation  9  which  allow  com- 
mingling of  managing  agency  accounts  do 
not  comply  with  the  statutory  provision  of 
the  Glass-Steagall  Act  and  are,  therefore. 
Illegal.  The  promulgation  of  these  specific 
provisions  allowing  a  commingling  of  man- 
aging agency  accounts  is  also  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Comptroller  under  Section  92a 
(a)  of  Title  12,  and  It  is  ordered  to  be  set 
aside. 

The  summary  Judgment  motion  of  the  de- 
fendant Is  denied  and  motion  of  plaintiffs 
is  granted. 

Counsel  for  plaintiffs  will  submit  an  Order 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing. 

Joseph  C.  McGarraght. 

Judge. 

September  27.  1967. 


^Hearings.  S.  2704  (1966)  p.  580-588.  s^ipTa. 

!• 'Under  the  provisions  of  the  Account, 
the  participants  or  a  majority  of  the  inde- 
pendent members  of  the  Committee  could 
sever  relations  with  the  Bank  by  elecUng 
not  to  renew  the  contractual  management 
agreement;  practically  this  may  never  o:cur; 
however,  It  Is  possible  under  the  present 
structure  of  the  Account 

'■The  possible  conflicts  of  Interests  be- 
tween the  Account  and  other  aspects  of  the 
bank's  actlvlUes  are  still  present,  notwltii- 
standing  the  precautions  which  were  taken 
by  the  Comptroller  In  delineating  the  powers 
of  the  Account.  See  Banks  and  Mutual  Funds, 
Comment.  20  Sw.L.J.  334,  341,  342. 


RATS  IN  OUR  URBAN  CENTERS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  TMr.  Vigorito]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  passing 
the  Mental  Retardation  Amendments  of 
1967.  voted  to  attach  an  appropriation 
of  $20  milhon  which  will  be  used  to  help 
our  municipalities  in  combating  the  dan- 
ger of  rats  in  our  urban  centers. 

Naturally,  I  am  pleased  that  the  House 
has  taken  this  action.  I  think  the  meas- 
ure, which  is  badly  needed,  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  will  lead  to 
cleaner,  healthier  and  safer  cities  for 
those  who  live,  work  and  plan  In  them. 

One  of  the  "checks  and  balances"  in 
this  democratic  society  of  ours  is  a  free 
and  enlightened  press.  A  press  which  is 
responsible  and  which  speaks  out  for  the 
needs  of  our  people  is  one  of  our  greatest 
safeguards  of  liberty.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  short 
but  cogent  editorial  from  the  Meadville 
Tribune,  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  on  the  prob- 
lem of  rats  in  our  cities: 

Not  a  Boondoggle 

Naive  and  unthinking  Congressmen  viewed 
as  a  ridiculous  t>oondoggle  the  proposal  that 
some  $20  million  be  spent  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  rat  control.  The  project  became 
the  butt  of  Jokes  and  wisecracks.  By  what 
stretch  of  the  imagination  should  the  fed- 
eral government  get  Into  "that"  business? 

The  attitude  reflects  an  unfortunate  cyni- 
cism and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  a  gO(xl 
many  lawmakers.  Its  easy  to  laugh;  its 
more  difficult  to  understand. 

Anyway,  a  flood  of  mail  from  an  outraged 
public  persuaded  a  majority  of  Congressmen 
to  support  the  measure  when  it  came  up 
again  and  now  the  $20  million  has  been  ap- 
proved for  rat  control  as  part  of  a  federal 
health  program. 

Congressman  Joseph  P.  Vigorito,  who  was 
astute  and  understanding  enough  to  vote  for 
the  measure  In  the  first  place,  is  warranted 
in  pointing  out  that  "some  of  those  Con- 
gressmen who  laughed  at  the  bill  two 
months  Eigo  changed  their  outlook  rather 
suddenly  after  they  started  to  receive  mail- 
bags  full  of  letters"  from  outraged  constitu- 
ents."  He  said  it  was  an  example  of  how- 
voters  can  force  a  public  awareness  upon 
callous  and  unfeeling  elected  officials. 


"The  need  for  control  of  rodent*  in  large 
metropolitan  areas  Is  obvious."  Vigorito  said, 
"yet  some  members  of  Congress  had  the  gall 
to  vote  against  the  bill  the  first  time.  We  are 
spending  state  and  federal  funds  to  protect 
our  livestock  from  rodents  and  predatory 
animals.  The  least  we  can  do  is  give  our  chil- 
dren the  same  protection  we  give  cattle." 

He  pointed  out,  what  many  other  Con- 
gressmen apparently  did  not  realize,  that 
rats  inflict  an  estimated  $900  million  worth 
of  property  damage  each  year,  and  last  year 
In  seven  cMies  1.000  cases  of  ratbltes  were 
reported  to  health  officials. 


AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mttrphy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  proposed  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967  is  of  great  concern  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Secretar>- 
Gardner  underscored  this  in  his  recent 
testimony  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Intei-state  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
when  he  said; 

It  Is  now  clear  that  the  problem  (of  air 
pollution)  will  not  yield  to  anything  less 
than  a  full-scale  concerted  attack  by  both 
the  private  and  the  public  sectors. 

The  Secretary  noted  that  substantial 
progi-ess  has  been  made  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act;  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  several  in- 
terstate air  pollution  abatement  actions 
which  will  ultimately  benefit  millions  of 
people;  that  the  E>epartment  has  pub- 
lished standards  which  will  bring  all  new 
automobiles  under  control  beginning  this 
fall;  that  Federal  research  efforts  have 
been  expanded:  and  that,  through  the 
matching  grants  provision  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  State  and  local  programs  have 
been  able  to  increase  their  budgets  from 
less  than  S13  million  before  its  passage 
to  approximately  S26  million  during  the 
current  year 

But  the  Nation's  progress  has  been 
uneven.  In  spite  of  the  advances  we  have 
made,  most  of  us  can  still  observe,  in 
the  places  where  we  work  and  live,  that 
the  same  smokestacks  puff  the  same  pol- 
lutants into  the  sky.  We  continually  tell 
one  another  of  the  Importance  of  con- 
trolling air  pollution  on  a  regional  basis; 
but  we  search  in  vain  for  assurance  that 
an  effective  regional  program  has  ac- 
tually been  established  an\-u-here  in  the 
country.  As  we  drive  to  work  In  the 
morning  we  are  still  forced  to  inhale  the 
same  nauseating  fumes  from  vehicular 
traffic. 

Aware  that  our  progress  in  this  field 
has  been  halting  and  inadequate.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  recommended  last  Janu- 
arj'  that  new  legislation  be  adopted.  In 
his  message  to  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent said : 

The  pollution  problem  Is  getting  worse 
We  are  not  even  controlling  today's  level 
of  pollution.  Ten  years  from  now  when  in- 
dustrial production  and  waste  disposal  have 
increased  and  the  number  of  automobiles 
on    our   streets    and    highways   exceeds    110 
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mUllon.  we  BhAll  have  lost  the  battle  for 
clean  air— unless  we  strengthen  our  regu- 
latory and  research  efforts  now. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  of  President  Johnson 
and  Secretary  Gardner  in  support  of  leg- 
islation which  would  give  new  impetus 
to  Federal.  State,  and  local  efforts  to 
control  air  poUutlon  on  a  truly  rational 
b«isls.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

MAYOR  JOSEPH  A.  DOORLEY.  JR.— 
WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RECORD  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Spealter.  one 
of  the  most  dynamic  and  progressive 
mayors  in  our  Nation  is  Joseph  A.  Door- 
ley.  Jr..  mayor  of  the  city  of  Providence, 

R  I 

Mayor  Doorley's  record  of  accomplish- 
ment in  the  3  years  he  has  been  in  office 
Is  outstanding,  and  his  deep  concern 
for  all  the  people  of  his  city— white  and 
Negro,  rich  and  poor— is  evidenced  by 
his  perceptive  and  realistic  approach  to 
the  problem  of  human  needs. 

His  dedication  to  the  war  on  poverty 
and  his  success  In  waging  It  have  been 
models  for  other  cities  to  follow.  In  that 
regard.  I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  statement  made  by 
Mavor  Doorley  on  September  25  m  which 
he  "analyzes  the  real  difficulty  facing 
those  of  us  in  Congress  who  sunchly 
support  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  Its  programs: 

STATEMBNT  BY  MAYOR  JOSEPH   A.  DOORLEY,  JR  , 

Providence.  R  I  ,  September  25,  1967 
The  city  has  formulated  and  is  now  oper- 
ating one'  of  the  most  comprehensive  pro- 
tcrams  in  the  Nation  to  combat  poverty.  We 
provide  legal  services,  educational  programs, 
consumer  assistance,  employment  aid,  and  a 
host  of  other  projects  which  are  giving  tne 
alienated  poor  an  opportunity  which  they 
never  have  shared  in  before. 

The  war  on  poverty  Is  not  an  effort  simply 
to  support  people  or'  to  m.ike  them  depend- 
ent upon  the  generosity  of  others;  It  Is  de- 
signed to  give  the  poor  a  chance  to  help 
themselves.  Our  program  In  Providence  has 
made  It  possible  for  thousands  of  Inner  city 
Inhabitants  to  secure  a  chance  and  an  op- 
portunity to  rejoin  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  share  In  Its  affluence  and  pros- 

perltv.  „- 

Todav's  Providence  Journal  on  page  28  re- 
ports that  the  anti-poverty  bill  pending  In 
Congress  Is  in  trouble.  And  that  trouble 
stems  from  Republican  opposition  to  the  bill. 
Not  too  many  days  ago,  the  Policy  Commit- 
tee of  the  Republican  Governors'  Conference 
met  In  New  Tork  at  the  request  of  Governor 
Rocltefeller.  They  discussed  means  of  relax- 
ing tension  In  the  Nation's  racial  ghettoes 
Their  report  charged  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment had  failed  to  allot  sulBclent  funds 
for  Its  programs  dealing  with  urban  poverty. 
It  la  Ironic  that  the  Republican  governors 
have  so  Uttle  Influence  over  their  Congres- 
sional represenUtlves.  It  Is  also  Ironic  that 
the  Republican  Party  which  only  last  August 
called  for  more  aid  to  eliminate  urban  pov- 
erty now,  one  month  later.  Is  about  to  destroy 
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the  hope  and  aspiration  of  all  the  Nation's 
ghetto  dwellers. 

The  politically  motivated  utterances  of  the 
Governors'  Policy  Committee  show  clearly 
that  the  Republicans  are  more  Interested  In 
developing  a  national  candidate  than  they 
are  in  helping  the  impoverished  people  of  the 
Nation's  cities. 

The  people  of  this  city  and  those  of  every 
other  citv  should  marshal  their  resources  in 
protest  to  the  politically  inspired  conduct  of 
the  Republicans  in  Congress  who  are  about 
to  destroy  this  important  program. 


LEGISLATION   TO    EXTEND   TARIFF 

QUOTA      ON      STAINLESS      STEEL 

TABLE  FLATWARE 

Mr.    PATTEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Rhode  Island   [Mr.   St  Germain! 

may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 

in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
floodtide  of  foreign  Imports  and  .subse- 
quent threat  to  our  domestic  Industries 
has  caused  me  to  rise  on  many  occasions 
to  voice  my  opposition  and  offer  legisla- 
tion in  an  effort  to  remedy  this  Insidious 
situation. 

I  have  spoken  in  behalf  of  the  rubber 
footwear  and  textile  industries  and.  to- 
day. I  rise  in  behalf  of  the  stainless  steel 
flatware  Industry.  As  Is  the  case  In  the 
aforementioned  industries,  foreign  im- 
ports have  claimed  a  substantial  number 
of  jobs  as  our  domestic  Industries  en- 
deavor to  compete  against  low -wage  for- 
eign Imports.  . 

A  Presidential  proclamation.  Issued  in 
1959,  set  a  tariff  quota  on  stainless  steel 
flatware.  This  quota  has  enabled  our 
domestic  flatware  industry  to  remain 
operational  as  low-wage  imports  flow 
into  our  domestic  market  In  ever- 
increasing  numbers. 

On  October  10,  just  a  few  weeks  aw^ay, 
this  quota  will  expire.  In  view  of  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  low-wage  foreign  Imports,  it 
Is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  quota 
which,  I  might  add,  is  most  liberal,  be 
maintained  If  our  domestic  flatware  In- 
dustry Is  to  survive. 

This  industry  constitutes  a  very  Im- 
portant segment  of  our  economy,  par- 
ticularly the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  It  has  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  development  and  preserva- 
tion of  a  healthy  economy  and  is  Indeed 
worthy  of  our  assistance  and  protection. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing legislation  to  extend  this  quota 
for  a  period  of  4  years.  I  ask  that  this 
esteemed  body  turn  its  attention  to  this 
crucial  matter  and  act  favorably  and 
expeditiously  on  this  legislation. 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  tragic 
accident  some  weeks  ago  Dr.  Walter  J. 
Vlnsant,  his  wife,  and  their  8-year-old 
daughter.  Peggy,  and  Mr.  James  S.  Par- 
ker of  Slidell.  La.,  were  all  killed. 

Mrs.  Vinsant  had  planned  to  go  to  the 
office  of  Mayor  Victor  Schiro  in  New  Or- 
leans the  day  after  the  tragic  accident 
to  receive  a  proclamation  declaring  La- 
bor Day  Weekend  a  Holiday  Alert  for 
Safe  Drivers  Crusade.  She,  of  course,  did 
not  make  it. 

I  include  herewith  a  news  story  about 
this  tragic  event  not  only  that  others 
may  know  of  this  couples  tragedy,  but 
also  to  point  up  the  continuing  need  for 
safety  on  our  highways; 
Car  VicTtM  Had  Date  WrrH  Safety  Drive 

Mrs.  Marie  Vlnsant  had  planned  to  go  to 
the  mayor's  office  tomorrow  to  receive  a 
prorlamatlon  declaring  Labor  Day  weekend 
a  Holiday  Alert  for  Safe  Drivers  Crusade.  But 
she  died'  last  night  in  a  highway  crash  near 
Slidell,  La. 

She  was  to  have  distributed  highway  safety 
banners  next  week,  but  her  husband's 
car  smashed  into  the  side  of  an  out-of-con- 
trol  station  wagon  last  night  and  she  was 
killed.  ,    ,,. 

So  were  her  husband.  Dr.  Walter  J.  Vin- 
sant, a  Slidell  optometrist,  their  8-yep.r-old 
daughter.  Peggv.  and  the  driver  of  the  sta- 
tion wagon,  Ja'mes  S.  Parker.  37.  of  Slidell. 
Another  Vinsant  daughter,  Susan,  11,  was 
reported  in  a  "satisfactory"  condition  at  the 
Slidell  hospital. 

On  Monday  Dr.  Vlnsant  had  called  Mayor 
Victor  H.  Schiro  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Vinsant. 
who  was  president  of  the  Ladles'  Auxiliary  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Association  of  Op- 
tometrists. 

He  had  asked  Mayor  Schiro  whether,  in- 
stead of  proclaiming  usual  Safe  Driving 
Week  for  the  dangerous  Labor  Day  weekend, 
he  would  instead  join  with  the  Ladles'  Auxil- 
iary in  a  special  effort  to  reduce  the  number 
of  "lives  lost  over  the  weekend  In  Louisiana. 
He  told  the  mayor  that  the  ladies  would 
hand  out  banners  that  would  proclaim  the 
safety  crusade  and  urge  motorists  to  take 
greater  precautions.  The  banners  would  fly 
from  automobile  radio  antennae  as  a  re- 
minder to  other  motorists. 

Mavor  Schiro  was  ctonvinced  He  told  Dr 
Vlnsant  that  he  would  issue  the  proclama- 
tion tomorrow  and  asked  that  Mrs.  Vlnsant 
and  another  auxiliary  officer  be  on  hand  to 
accept  the  scroll. 

Dr.  Vlnsant.  a  personal  friend  of  the 
mayor,  followed  up  the  next  day  with  a  letter. 
The  short  letter  thanked  Schiro  for  his 
assistance  and  confirmed  that  Mrs.  Vlnsant 
and  another  auxiliary  member  would  be  in 
his  office  at  9:30  tomorrow  morning  to  ac- 
cept the  proclamation. 

By  the  time  the  mayor  received  the  letter 
this  morning.  Its  message  was  already  pre- 
cluded. 

Dr  Vinsant  operated  the  Vision  Care  Cen- 
ter In  Slidell,  and  In  1964  w.ts  president  of 
the  New  Orleans  Contact  Lens  Society. 

The  doctor  was  president  of  the  Louisiana 
Optometrlc  Association  and  Immediate  past 
governor  of  District  8-N,  Lions  International. 
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CAR    VICTIM    HAD    DATE    WITH 
SAFETY  DRIVE 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BoggsI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  Is  there 


NATIONAL    OCEANOGRAPHIC    PRO- 
GRAM:  CONCEPTS  AND  GOALS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  LinnonI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Au- 
gust 17.  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanog- 
raphy of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  has  been  liold- 
ing  hearings  on  the  subject  of  this 
Nation's  oceanograpliic  program.  By  co- 
incidence, August  17  was  the  first  an- 
niversary of  tlie  first  meeting  of  the 
National  Cooiicll  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development.  Conse- 
quently, I.  as  chaii-man  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceanography,  invited  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Marine  Sciences  Coun- 
cil, to  present  a  summary  of  the  Council's 
activities  in  carrying  out  provisions  of 
the  legislation,  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  Act  of  1966. 
The  Vice  President,  who  was  '.mable  to 
appear  personally,  submitted  a  letter, 
which  was  tlien  read  by  Dr.  Edward 
Wenk,  Jr..  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Marine  Sciences  Council. 

The  Vice  Presidsnts  letter  establishes 
the  broad  perspective  of  the  administra- 
tion's concepts  and  goals  for  intensified 
activities  associated  with  the  sea.  Under 
imanimous  consent  I  insert  this  letter  In 
the  Record: 

The  Vice  President. 
Washington.  August  16, 1967. 
Hon.  Alton  Lennon, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography. 
Coinmittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  US.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Ch.mrman:  As  Chairman  of  the 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development.  I  am  pleased  to 
respond  to  your  invitation  to  review  progress 
of  the  Federal  Government  during  the  past 
year  toward  implementation  of  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act. 

The  legislation  wiis  developed  almost  en- 
tirely through  Congressional  initiative  and 
this  "first  year  of  operating  experience  has 
confirmed  the  soundness  of  the  organic  Act. 
Public  Law  89-454,  and  the  amendment  that 
est.^blished  Sea  Grant  Colleges  and  Programs. 

Shortr.-  after  signing  Public  Law  89-454. 
the  President  asked  me  to  activate  the  Coun- 
cil and  assume  the  statutory  responsibility 
to  advise  and  assist  him  in  marine  science 
affairs  Tlie  Council  met  first  on  August  17 — 
exactly  one  year  ago  today — and  has  con- 
vened six  times  since  that  date.  The  Presi- 
dent asked  not  only  for  action,  but  for  im- 
mediate action.  He  requested  that  the  Coun- 
cil review  the  recommendations  of  his  Science 
Advisory  Committee  for  more  effective  utili- 
zation of  the  sea  and  to  submit  both  budget 
and  legislative  recommendations  that  could 
be  embodied  in  his  FY  1968  program.  He  also 
assigned  to  the  Council  the  responsibility  of 
preparing  the  annual  report  describing  Fed- 
eral nifinne  science  activities  and  budgets. 

The  President's  Initial  recommendations 
set  forth  In  his  report  to  the  Congress  In 
March  reflect  our  awareness  that  the  benefits 
of  the  sea  can  and  must  Increasingly  serve 
the  needs  of  our  growing  and  increasingly 
urbanized  society — the  needs  for  food,  min- 
erals, energy,  and  recreation;  for  commerce 
and  economic  growth:  and  for  strengthened 
national  security  and  Improved  International 
understanding. 

Let  me  briefly  review  some  of  these  chal- 
lenges that  face  our  Nation  and  the  world 
today : 

There  are  one  and  one-half  billion  hun- 
gry people  in  the  world.  The  full  food  poten- 
tial of   the  seas,  seriously  neglected  in  the 
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past,  must  be  realized  to  combat  famine  and 
despair.  Technologies  now  at  hand  can  be  di- 
rected toward  increasing  the  world's  fishing 
catch  and  enriching  the  diets  of  the  under- 
fed. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  our  population 
lives  along  our  coasts  and  Great  Lakes.  Nine 
of  our  fifteen  largest  metropolitan  areas  are 
on  the  oceans  and  Great  Lakes  and  three  are 
on  ocean  tributaries.  Twenty  million  children 
live  in  these  metropolitan  areas  within  sight 
of  potential  water  recreation  areas  but  are 
often  denied  their  use.  Only  three  percent  of 
our  ocean  and  Great  Lakes  coastline  has  been 
set  aside  for  public  use  or  conservation. 

More  than  90  percent  by  value  of  our  In- 
tercontinental commerce  travels  by  ship. 
Although  there  have  been  rapid  changes  in 
the  character  of  ocean  cargoes  and  tech- 
nologies of  cargo  handling,  the  average  age 
of  our  port  structures  Is  45  years  and  the 
average  age  oi  our  merchant  ships  Is  19  years. 

The  continuing  threats  to  world  peace  re- 
quire otir  Navy  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
readiness  and  versatility  through  a  sea  based 
deterrent  and  undersea  warfare  capability. 
Middle  East  conflicts  following  closure  of  the 
Gull  of  Aqaba  vividly  emph.aslze  the  urgent 
need  for  a  strengthened  code  of  international 
law  of  the  sea. 

Thirty  million  Americans  swim  in  the 
oceans,  eleven  million  are  saltwater  sport 
fishermen,  and  eight  million  engage  In  rec- 
reational boating  in  our  coastal  States,  yet 
industrial  wastes  being  dumped  into  ocean 
tributaries  will  Increase  seven-fold  by  the 
year  2000  unless  there  are  drastic  changes  in 
waste  handling. 

Ocean-generated  storms  cause  millions  of 
dollars  of  damage  annually  along  our  coasts, 
but  marine  weather  warning  services  are 
available  to  less  than  one-third  of  our  coastal 
areas. 

Durlne  the  past  year  I  have  discussed  these 
challenges  with  scientists,  engineers,  busi- 
ness leaders,  and  local.  State,  and  Federal 
officials  here  in  'Washington,  at  oceanograph- 
ic  Installations  In  nine  coastal  states,  and  In 
the  capitals  of  six  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  one  in  Asia. 

The  problems  of  the  sea  are  complex,  and 
thev  Involve  every  type  of  concern  and  In- 
stitution that  exists  on  the  landward  side 
of  the  shoreline.  Thus,  we  must  solicit  the 
varied  Ideas,  the  advice,  and  the  participation 
of  universities.  Industry,  and  all  elements  of 
government.  Just  as  we  have  found  this  mix- 
ture an  essential  Ingredient  for  the  vitality 
and  progress  of  our  Nation  on  shore, 

For  seven  years,  the  Congress  and  the 
scientific  community  have  Insisted  on  more 
Intensive  action  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
sea.  Now  the  Administration  Is  responding 
to  the  Congressional  mandate — building  on 
long-standing  capacities  within  eleven  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  and  accel- 
erating our  progress  with  a  new  enthusiasm 
and  determination,  a  new  sense  of  direction 
and  momentum.  We  are:  Identifying  goals, 
and  milestones  to  reach  these  goals;  setting 
priorities;  developing  purposeful  programs  to 
bring  our  ocean  Interests  into  balance  with 
OUT  overall  national  Interests;  clarifying 
agency  responsibilities  to  develop  individual 
and  collective  capabilities:  mobilizing  our 
resources — Government,  academic,  and  in- 
dustrial. 

We  singled  out  a  number  of  marine  science 
areas  for  particular  emphasis  during  FY  1968. 
and  by  concentrating  diverse  projects  on  a 
selected  number  of  objectives  h.'ve  begun 
to  obtain  a  greater  effect  from  a  still  modest 
enterprise.  We  are  critically  examining  the 
opportunities  for  FY  1969,  realizing  that 
current  actions  will  significantly  affect  the 
course  we  chart  during  the  next  several  years. 

Certain  of  these  programs  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  single  agency:  but  increasingly. 
new  programs  cross  agency  lines.  The  Council 
Is  taking  steps  to  prevent  unnecessary  dupli- 


cation and  to  ensure  that  program  gaps  do 

not  occur. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  close  associa- 
tion with  the  advisory  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,  Engineering,  and  Resources.  While 
the  Commission  and  the  Council  are  Inde- 
pendent, we  are  at  the  same  time  working 
harmoniously  together  toward  common  goals. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  the  Commission's 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  concerning  a  national  plan  and 
the  most  appropriate  future  structure  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  carry  out  statutory 
purposes. 

Most  of  the  mysteries  of  the  sea  remain 
cloaked  before  us".  Most  of  its  resources  re- 
main untapped.  Most  of  Its  potential  to  serve 
national  goals  remains  unawakened.  To 
realize  this  opportunity  depends  on  a  crea- 
tive partnership  of  our  Federal  Government 
with  States,  with  universities  and  research 
organizations,  and  with  industry. 

We  also  look  forward  to  increased  activities 
by  other  Nations  with  whom  we  seek  further 
international  cooperation  and  collabora- 
tion— in  scientific  research  and  in  a  frame- 
work of  law  by  which  the  sea  may  serve  all 
men. 

Pure  logic  and  practical  economics  dictate 
this  program  However,  not  to  be  forgotten  la 
man's  compelling  desire  to  explore  and  to 
understand  the  world  around  him.  The  spirit 
which  has  carried  us  to  rugged  mountain 
peaks,  remote  polar  Icecaps,  and  distant 
reaches  of  outerspace  now  propels  us  to  the 
ocean  deeps  This  spirit  Is  lortlfled  with  a 
confidence  developed  by  past  contributions 
of  science  that  we  will  not  only  conquer  the 
ocean  deeps  but  will  use  them  in  satisfying 
the  needs  of  our  society. 

In  concluding,  may  I  say  how  much  I  wel- 
come this  continuing  interest  by  the  Con- 
gress in  what  Is  both  an  enormously  complex 
set  of  issues  and  an  untapped  set  of  oppor- 
tunities to  study  and  utilize  the  sea  to  serve 
man.  This  is  a  program  that  has  support  by 
both  Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of 
Government,  free  of  partisan  controversy, 
and  I  look  forward  to  our  working  further 
with  the  Congress  In  serving  our  mutual  In- 
terests. 

Sincerely. 

HtJBERT  H.  HtTMPHRET. 


MAILING      NEEDS      OF      FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  fMr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 14  and  15  of  this  year,  Washing- 
ton played  host  to  the  National  Postal 
Forum.  Tliis  meeting  was  called  by  tlie 
Postmaster  General,  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien  to  bring  "superlative  postal 
service"  to  our  Nation's  business.  This 
meeting  was  a  unique,  a  first-of-a-kmd 
event.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Postmaster 
General  that  this  forum  will  open  new 
steps  in  communications  which  will  es- 
tablish, between  business  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, a  partnership  for  nationwide 
improved  mall  service. 

At  this  conference,  a  distinguished  as- 
sociate of  mine  addressed  this  forum. 
Barbara  Kingsley  is  the  vice  president  of 
the  Washington  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  of  Miami  Beach.  Fla.  She  is 
an  outstanding  community  figure  and 
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has  done  an  Incomparable  job  In  the 
field  of  banking. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  at  this  point  In 
the  CoNca£ssioNAL  Record  the  text  of 
Barbara  Kingsley's  address  on  the  "Mail- 
ing Needs  of  Financial  Institutions."  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
most  informative  discussion. 

Mailing    Needs   of   Financial   Institutions 

Panel 
(Address  by  Barbara  Klngsley,  vice  president, 
Washington  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation of  Miami  Beach,  Fla.) 
When  I  was  Invited  to  sit  on  this  panel.  I 
was  asked  for  a  list  of  topics  for  discussion 
that   would   be   of   Interest.   What   a  simple 
question,  but  how  difficult  to  answer!  With- 
out   tmy    concentration    at    all,    about    two 
dozen  Ideas  immediately  came  to  mind  .  .  . 
and  most  of  them  controversial!  Anyway,  of 
thoee  I  submitted,  Mr  Cawley  selected  three, 
and  80  I  shall  confine  myself  to  thoee. 

The  first  deals  with  1099  Forms.  As  I  am 
sure  you  know,  the  preparation  and  sending 
of  these  forms  Is  entirely  a  Government  re- 
quirement. No  benefit  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever Inures  to  the  senders,  which  Include  ai: 
financial  Institutions  and.  In  fact  any  or- 
ganizations which  pays  dividends  or  Interest 
on  ctistomers'  funds.  So  far  as  my  organiza- 
tion, Washington  Federal  Saving  and  Loan 
Association.  Is  concerned.  It  costs  us  thou- 
sands of  dollars  yearly  for  postage  and  labor 
We  are  required  to  mall  these  forms  first 
class  to  all  depositors  and  the  copies  have 
to  be  mailed  to  the  Treasury  Department 
also  first  class.  We  pay  dividends  four  times 
a  year  and  even  when  accounts  are  closed 
during  the  year,  and  perhaps  only  one  divi- 
dend has  been  paid,  these  records  have  to  be 
kept  in  order  to  fulfill  the  Government  re- 
quirement. In  addition  to  the  costs  men- 
tioned, there  Is  also  the  necessity  of  coping 
with  frantic  telephone  calls  and  correspond- 
ence from  depoflitors  who  have  lots  their 
forms  and  who  request  duplicates  for  Income 
tax  purposes.  Thus,  this  requirement  of  the 
Government  Is  a  never-ending  source  of  ag- 
gravation and  time  consuming  effort.  And, 
to  rub  salt  in  the  wound,  the  expense  is 
borne  wholly  by  the  business  organizations. 
In  the  case  of  Government  Savings  Bonds 
which,  as  a  gesture  of  courtesy  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  sell  and  which,  of  course,  are  in 
direct  competition  to  our  own  business, 
nevertheless  we  are  able  to  mail  them  In  an 
envelope  provided  by  the  Treasury  and  at 
Treasury  expense  and  we  believe  the  same 
should  apply  to  the  1099  Forms.  We  also  get 
a  small  fee  when  we  redeem  Savings  Bonds. 
Another  condition  Imposed  on  us  and  sim- 
ilar Institutions  is  that  we  mall  these  forms 
even  to  addresses  which  we  know  are  no 
longer  valid.  In  Miami  Beach  we  have  the 
highest  transient  population  in  the  nation, 
and  probably  In  the  world.  In  spite  of  our 
appeals  to  our  customers,  which  take  every 
possible  form,  we  can  still  do  no  better  than 
maintain  less  than  90  '-  accuracy  In  the  cus- 
tomer addresses  on  record  It  Is  not  at  all 
unusual  for  an  account  to  be  opened  one  day, 
a  welcome  letter  to  go  out  the  same  day  and 
for  It  to  be  returned  within  a  few  days 
marked  'Gone — No  Forwarding".  We  have  re- 
cently converted  our  savings  accounts  to  an 
on-line  computer  operation,  which  Is  pro- 
gramed so  that  whenever  there  Is  action  on 
suchyin  account  over  the  counter,  the  teller 
is  alerted  by  a  "beep"  signal  that  the  address 
Is  not  valid  and  to  request  the  new  one. 
Nevertheless  we  have  to  mall  out  the  1099 
Forms  and.  of  course,  they  are  returned  to 
us.  Then  again,  what  are  we  supposed  to  do 
in  the  case  of  'No  mall"  accounts?  In  such 
cases,  when  the  account  is  opened,  we  are 
specifically  requested  not  to  send  any  mall 
of  any  kind.  It  could  be  called  a  kind  of  In- 
vasion of  privacy  If  we  do  so — but  the  Gov- 
ernment requires  that  we  mail  the  1099  Form 


to  all  customers  who  have  received  dividends. 
Thus,  we  get  the  opprobrium  of  our  custom- 
ers, considerable  expense  on  the  exclusive  be- 
half of  the  Government  .  .  and  little  else. 
We  have  asked  the  Post  Office  authorities  if 
we  couldn't  even  send  the  forms  by  third 
claas  mall,  sealed,  as  is  possible  when  such 
mailings  are  Identical.  And,  of  course,  the 
forms  are  Identical,  except  in  the  amount 
of  dividends  shown,  and  because  of  this  we 
are  forbidden  to  do  so. 

So  that  we  do  not  end  this  fwrtlcular  sub- 
ject on  a  sour  note,  and  in  an  effort  to  show 
good  will,  we  do  try  to  get  these  forms  pre- 
pared as  long  before  the  deadline  of  January 
31st  as  is  possible,  so  that  they  can  be  mailed 
during  a  Post  Office  slow  period.  I  know  this 
cooperation  is  appreciated  by  the  Post  Office 
officials  because  if  the  mailings  all  over  the 
country  are  left  until  the  end  of  January, 
you  can  well  Imagine  how  Inundated  they 
are.  In  fact,  we  try  to  schedule  all  our  mass 
mailings  in  accordance  with  local  Post  Office 
requirements  and  we  always  alert  them  when 
we  expect  to   be  making  one. 

The  second  subject  I  have  been  asked  to 
briefly  discuss  Is  the  continuing  and  unex- 
plained delay  In  receipt  of  mail  from  close-by 
areas,  particularly  month  end  mall,  which  is 
the  end  of  the  grace  period  for  mortgage  pay- 
ment. All  our  mortgage  payments  are  due  on 
the  first  of  each  month  and  there  is  a  30  day 
grace  period  A  great  many  people  leave  the 
payment  of  bills  to  the  last  possible  moment 
and  If  a  mortgage  payment  Is  received  after 
the  grace  period  is  over,  there  is  penalty  In- 
terest to  pay.  Of  course,  we  get  cries  of  an- 
guish when  this  happens  and  not  infre- 
quently the  complaint  is  that  the  check  was 
mailed  well  before  the  end  and  "it  was  held 
up  In  the  mails".  Purely  In  self  defense,  we 
now  hold  all  envelopes  containing  checks  re- 
ceived the  early  part  of  the  month,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  Infrequent  that  two  and  some- 
times three  days  have  elapsed  between  the 
postmark  date  and  receipt  by  us.  This  Is  local 
mall.  This  could  well  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  Miami  Beach,  for  instance,  and.  In  fact, 
a  number  of  the  municipalities  In  Dade 
County,  where  Miami  Beach  lies,  a  lot  of  the 
local  mail  has  to  go  to  another  city  to  be 
sorted  and  then  returned  for  delivery.  May 
I  suggest,  therefore,  in  an  effort  to  help  solve 
this  problem,  that  all  organizations  with  sim- 
ilar problems  use  every  opportunity  to  en- 
courage their  customers  to  mail  early  In  the 
month. 

The  third  subject  I  would  like  Just  to  touch 
on  Is  really  not  one  that  Involves  my  orga- 
nization as  such,  but  It  affects  me  personally 
and  I  am  sure  millions  of  others  like  me — 
and.  particularly  the  Post  Office.  In  whose 
behalf  perhaps  I  am  speaking  more  than 
anybody  else's.  Why  Is  It  not  possible  to  get 
the  bulk  and  third  class  mall  users  to  purge 
their  flies  of  duplicates,  triplicates,  quadru- 
plicates .  .  .  and  so  on?  I  personally  receive 
the  same  mailings  at  least  two,  and  quite 
often  up  to  five  times.  I  was  discussing  this 
with  a  local  Post  Office  official  recently  and 
he  told  me  of  a  rather  amusing  incident.  A 
bulk  mall  user  complained  bitterly  about  the 
expense  to  which  he  had  been  put  In  order 
to  comply  with  the  Post  Office  requirement 
that  all  his  addresses  be  ZIP  coded.  I  suppose 
a  lot  of  us  had  similar  complaints!  However, 
subsequently,  this  complainant  told  the  same 
Post  Office  official  that  he  was  delighted  he 
was  compelled  to  do  It,  because  while  the  Job 
was  In  progress  it  had  been  noted  that  there 
were  hundreds  of  duplicates,  triplicates,  and 
so  on  and,  In  fact.  In  one  c.^se  the  same  family 
was  receiving  eight  identical  mailings!  In  an 
expensive  mailing  the  cost  of  these  duplica- 
tions can  be  enormous  and  It  behooves  all 
bulk  mall  users  to  regularly  cull  through 
their  lists  to  clear  them  out — and.  if  you  want 
to  feel  magnanimous  about  it — it  would  be  of 
enormous  help  to  the  Post  Office. 

In  spite  of  criticizing  them,  as  I  am  sure 
we  all  do,  nevertheless,  and  perhaps  secretly, 


we  sympathize  with  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  malls  handle  more  pieces  than  all  other 
countries  of  the  world  put  together — and 
though  sometimes  I  feel  I'd  like  to  have  a  go 
at  trying  to  solve  some  of  their  problems. 
when  I  think  of  the  enormity  of  them,  my 
heart  quails.  But  I  do  believe  they  will  be 
solved  eventually.  My  father  was  an  Inventor 
and  an  engineer  and  he  said  something  when 
I  was  quite  small,  which  I  have  never  for- 
gotten. "There  Is  no  problem  that  cannot  be 
solved — maybe  neither  you  nor  I  will  solve 
it,  but  somebody  will.  And  let  me  add,"  he 
said,  "If  you  have  an  opportunity  to  help 
solve  a  problem,  be  grateful  for  the  chal- 
lenge— there  Is  no  greater  self-satisfaction 
than  solving  problems  which  other  people 
gave  up  on."  So,  although  I  do  my  share  of 
criticizing  the  Post  Office,  nevertheless  I  shall 
do  my  best  to  cooperate  in  any  solutions  that 
anybody  cares  to  suggest  that  may  be  of  help 
to  the  much  maligned  Post  Offi-e  Depart- 
ment. 


CULVER  PROPOSES  LEGISLATION 
TO  OVERCOME  CRITICAL  SHORT- 
AGE OF  NURSES 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cxilver]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
creasing shortage  of  nurses  in  the  Nation 
today  is  one  of  the  most  critical  public 
health  problems  we  face,  and  we  must 
take  action  now  to  reverse  these  alarm- 
ing trends. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Consultant  Group  on  Nursing  esti- 
mated that  with  the  current  rate  of 
graduations,  there  would  be  650,000 
nurses  in  the  United  States  by  the  end 
of  1969.  But  the  same  study  group  esti- 
mated that  we  would  need  850,000  nurses 
by  that  time — or  200,000  more  than  we 
could  reasonably  expect.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  now  that  the  gap  may 
be  even  more  serious. 

Diploma  nursing  schools  cormected 
with  hospitals  have  traditionally  been 
the  backbone  of  the  nursing  education 
program,  and  they  produce  75  percent 
of  our  registered  nurses. 

Yet  almost  without  exception,  the 
diploma  nursing  school  is  confronted 
with  serious  financial  problems.  As  a  re- 
sult, since  1959  over  120  such  schools 
have  been  forced  to  close  their  doors. 
Other  hospitals  are  forced  to  increase 
already  high  patient  costs  In  order  to 
make  up  the  deficits  caused  by  the  train- 
ing programs. 

In  addition,  tuition  costs  have  steadily 
risen,  and  as  a  result  many  potential 
students  have  been  discouraged  from 
pursuing  nursing  careers.  This  fall,  there 
were  nearly  4,500  vacancies  in  classes 
entering  diploma  schools. 

It  makes  little  sense  for  the  Congress 
to  fund  programs  to  help  build  hospitals 
or  provide  medical  care  for  senior  citi- 
zens if  there  are  not  enough  qualified 
nurses  to  staff  the  new  facilities  or  to 
service  the  additional  patient  load. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  establish  a  5- 
year  program  of  aid  specifically  intended 
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to  put  diploma  nursing  schools  back  on 
a  firm  financial  footing,  and  to  enable 
them  to  build  up  their  enrollments  and 
alleviate  the  nursing  shortage,  without 
further  increases  in  patient  fees  and  tui- 
tion costs. 

My  proposal  would  provide  annual 
grants  ranging  from  $12,000  to  $24,000 
per  school,  based  on  enrollment,  with 
additional  $400  per  pupil  grants.  Match- 
ing fund  grants  not  to  exceed  $6,000  a 
year  would  also  be  available  to  improve 
library  resources. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  is  designed 
to  stimulate  the  development  of  compre- 
hensive plans  for  nursing  education,  in- 
cluding development  of  facilities  and  re- 
cruitment of  students.  In  each  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  superintendent  of  one 
of  the  major  hospitals  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  which  maintains  a  nurse- 
training  program,  has  advised  me  that 
this  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  be 
"the  most  constructive  possible  piece  of 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  increasing 
nursing  crisis." 

I  urge  the  prompt  consideration  of  this 
legislation  by  the  committee,  and  hope 
for  early  passage  by  the  Congress  to  help 
insure  that  the  urgent  nationwide  need 
for  qualified  nurses  will  be  met. 


BRAZILIANS  EXPRESS  GRATITUDE 
AND  ADMIRATION  FOR  AMERICAN 
EFFORTS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr,  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  tMr.  Culver]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  criticism 
of  American  involvement  in  Vietnam  is 
readily  noted,  whether  it  comes  from 
domestic  sources  or  from  abroad.  All  too 
often,  however,  favorable  comments  go 
unnoticed. 

A  recent  editorial  in  A  Tarde,  a  Bra- 
zilian newspaper,  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  as  a  commentarj'  on  "the 
tenacity,  inspiration,  and  bravery  of  the 
young  American  generation  who  risk 
their  lives  defending  an  ideal  which  made 
their  country  a  truly  universal  symbol— 
the  ideal  of  liberty." 

According  to  this  editorial: 

It  is  rea'ly  admirable  that  a  nation  so  tor- 
mented by  such  serious  external  and  Internal 
problems  can  still  find  the  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial reserves,  which  seem  inexhaustible,  to 
help  other  peoples.  .  .  .  This  example  should 
be  sufficiently  dissuading  to  those  who 
lightly  presume  that  the  United  States  Is 
In  a  phase  of  Incurrable  decadence. 

Regardless  of  one's  own  position  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  this  opinion  from  Latin 
America  should  be  noted  in  maintaining 
perspective  on  American  involvement 
there,  and  I  place  the  entire  text  of  the 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
(Prom   the   Cedar  Rapids   Gazette.   Sept.   4, 

1967) 
High   Praise  To  Waem  the  Hearts  of  All 
Americans 
(By  Ray  Cromley) 
Washington. — Critics    of    U.S.    policy    In 
Vietnam  should  read  and  re-read  the  follow- 
ing editorial. 


It  was  carried  Aug,  7,  1967,  In  A  Tarde,  a 
newspaper  in  Sao  Salvador,  Bahla,  Brazil. 

The  editorial  says,  in  its  own  way,  what 
this  reporter  has  heard  many  American  serv- 
icemen and  civilians  say  In  Vietnam.  Men 
and  women  in  Japan,  the  Phillppinee.  Thai- 
land, Hong  Kong  told  me  the  same  thing  last 
fall. 

sometimes  lose  sight 

We  sometimes  lose  sight  of  this  in  the  dally 
budget  of  protest  in  the  news. 

Here  then  is  the  Brazilian  editorial : 

"The  United  States  government  is  going  to 
Increase  taxes  by  10  percent  to  support  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  What  this  means  for  the 
western  world  is  probably  not  well  under- 
stood. But  we  shudder  to  think  what  a  col- 
lapse of  democracy  in  the  Orient  would  sig- 
nify .  .  . 

"Fighting  in  Asia,  in  the  swamps  and  Jun- 
gles of  Vietnam  against  ambushes  of  the 
Viet  Cong,  the  North  American  people  and 
their  allies  .  .  .  are  fulfiUlng  a  pledge  not 
only  to  the  South  Vietnamese.  The  lives  be- 
ing sacrificed  there  are  for  the  freedom  of 
the  whole  world,  because  If  they  were  to 
leave  Vietnam,  we  would  have  the  war  on 
our  own  frontiers.  .  .  . 

WELL   defined 

'An  empire  like  the  American  one  does 
not  need  to  resort  to  territorial  expansion. 
The  Vietnam  war  has  a  well-defined  Ideo- 
logical meaning  and  the  fate  of  two  different 
worlds  is  in  balance  there.  .  .  . 

"And  now  all  of  the  American  people  are 
being  called  to  contribute  to  this  war.  Giv- 
ing their  blood  is  not  enough.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary for  them  to  make  a  material  contribu- 
tion, from  the  national  wealth,  in  favor  of  a 
long  and  tiring  campaign  with  no  end  in 
sight. 

"Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  the  rea- 
sons the  United  States  is  in  Vietnam,  one 
must  admire  the  tenacity,  inspiration  and 
bravery  of  the  young  American  generation 
who  risk  their  lives  defending  an  ideal 
which  made  their  country  a  truly  universal 
symbol — the  Ideal  of  liberty. 

AMERICAN    stoicism 

"The  stoicism  of  the  Americans  in  this 
war,  in  the  face  of  accusations  of  all  types 
and  sometimes  from  those  who  should  be 
fighting  at  their  side,  is  impressive.  For  the 
responsibility  for  maintaining  the  status  quo 
in  Vietnam  should  fall  much  more  to  other 
countries  than  to  the  United  States  which  Is 
there  defending  Interests  which  were  not 
theirs  and  which  led  them  Into  a  war  in  de- 
fense of  all  democratic  n.itions  of  the  world. 

"Nevertheless,  the  United  States  still  con- 
siders Itself  committed  to  give  economic  help 
to  the  democratic  nations,  especially  to  the 
less-developed  ones,  in  a  second  front  in  the 
war  against  communism. 

"On  this  other  front,  the  American  people 
are  also  In  the  vanguard.  Recent  statistics 
show  that  in  the  past  year  more  than  100 
million  Americans  gave  more  than  $13 'j  bil- 
lion to  help  the  well-being  of  others,  whether 
in  their  own  country  or  In  other  nations 
around  the  globe. 

NO   PARALLEL 

"There  is  no  parallel  in  all  the  history 
of  mankind  to  this  vast  and  sut>stantlal 
solidarity  Since  the  end  of  the  second  World 
war  the  United  States  has  helped  the  world 
to  free  itself  from  poverty  and  has  made  great 
efforts  to  defend  the  dearest  accomplish- 
ments of  man  and  the  self-determination  of 
people.  Devastated  Europe  was  rebuilt  un- 
der the  Marshall  Plan  and  many  Asian.  Afri- 
can and  American  nations  have  counted  on 
the  United  States  for  substantial  assistance 
In   the   fight   against   underdevelopment. 

"It  Is  really  admirable  that  a  nation  so 
tormented  by  such  serious  external  and  in- 
ternal problems  can  still  find  the  spiritual 
and  material  reserves,  which  seem  Inex- 
haustible, to  help  other  peoples.  .  .  . 

"This  example  should  be  sufficiently  dis- 


suading to  those  who  lightly  presume  that 
the  United  States  is  in  a  phase  of  Incurable 
decadence." 


AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROI^A  CHAL- 
LENGE FOR  INTERGOVERNMEN- 
TAL COOPERATION 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rooney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  express  my  support  of 
the  air  pollution  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  I  believe  that  this  bill  would 
establish  the  basis  for  a  true  partnership 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  deahng  with  the  very  serious 
problem  of  air  pollution. 

In  his  testimony  on  the  bill,  Dr.  John 
T.  Middleton.  Director  of  the  National 
Center  for  Air  Pollution  Control,  noted 
that  the  implementation  would  hinge 
initially  on  State  action  to  deal  with  air 
pollution  problems  within  air  quality 
control  regions  designated  by  the  I>e- 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  'Wel- 
fare. The  States  would  be  responsible 
for  setting  air  quality  standards  for  such 
regions  and  for  developing  and  imple- 
menting plans  to  meet  those  standards. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  assist  the  States  by 
publishing  air  quality  criteria  and  infor- 
mation on  recommended  control  tech- 
nology; moreover,  it  would  be  given  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  whether 
State  standards  are  adequate  and  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  In 
addition,  the  Department  would  be  em- 
powered to  initiate  action  to  insure  both 
the  development  and  implementation  of 
air  quality  standards  If  action  at  the 
State  level  is  inadequate. 

No  one  level  of  government — Federal, 
State,  or  local — can  adequately  or  effec- 
tively deal  wnth  the  problem  of  air  pol- 
lution. It  is  inherently  a  regional  prob- 
lem that  must  be  handled  on  a  coopera- 
tive intergovernmental  basis.  The 
proposed  Air  Quality  Act  provides  the 
necessary  basis  for  such  intergovern- 
mental cooperation. 

The  administration  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  I  believe  will  provide  useful 
new  tools  for  protecting  the  American 
people  against  the  rising  threat  of  air 
pollution. 


THE    TFX:    BIGGEST    BLUNDER    IN 
OUR    MILITARY    HISTORY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Wacconner] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Robert  S.  McNamara  will  undoubtedly 
go  down  in  history  as  the  only  Secretary 
of  Defense  who  never  did  anything  right 
in  his  entire  tenure.  He  has,  however,  one 
abihty  that  would  be  the  envy  of  Dim- 
ninger  and  Houdini  combined,  the  facil- 
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ity  of  mesmerizing  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

More  influential  men  than  I  have 
begged  the  President  to  call  for  his  resig- 
nation. More  knowk-dgeable  men  in  the 
field  of  military  tactics  have  opposed 
practicaly  every  move  he  has  made.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  except  for  a  few  syco- 
phanus  especially  chosen  for  their  limp 
spines,  every  rankin?  military  com- 
mander and  most  privates,  speak  openly 
of  his  incompetence,  his  monumental  egT, 
his  absolute  dedication  to  failure. 

If  the  record  needs  to  be  established, 
the  scandal  of  his  handlinu  of  the  TFX 
will  serve.  Pive  years  and  S12  billion  since 
he  was  told  that  he  was  wrons  in  over- 
rulinK  every  authority  in  the  military 
field,  the  disgraceful  story  has  been  re- 
capped by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of 
September  25. 

It    Is    terrifying    to    think    that    this 
capricious   incompetent   heads   the   de- 
fense system  of  the  Nation.  If  we  escape 
total  annihilation  because  he  is  incapa- 
ble of  seeing  to  our  defense,  it  will  be  no 
thanks  to  him.  It  will  be  an  act  of  God. 
The  wretched  history  of  the  TFX  is 
worth  reading  as  a  refresher  for  anyone 
who  has  forgotten  the  beginnings  of  the 
controversy  5  years  ago. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Troubles  are  piling  up  for  the  vast  pro- 
gram to  build   the  F-IU  warplane  and  the 
chief  architect  of  that  program.  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Real  alarm  is  spreading  among  Congress- 
men that  the  variable-wlng  F-111  is  turning 
Into  a  costly  disaster— a  fear  consistently  de- 
rided by  Mr.  McNamara  and  his  principal 
aides 

De?Dlte  military  misgivings,  the  F-Ul. 
once  known  as  the  "rFX."  has  been  given 
a  major  role  In  future  U.S.  defenses.  Britain 
and  Australia  were  persuaded  to  buy  the 
plane  over  objections  of  their  own  military 
men 

A  6-bUllon-donar  production  program  for 
the  Air  Force — now  certain  to  cost  at  least 
twice  that  much,  according  to  critics— has 
been  launched  by  the  US. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  fresh  fears 
have  been  expressed  on  Capitol  Hill  about 
the  entire  program,  Britain,  miffed  over  other 
aspect*  of  joint  military  plans  with  the 
US..  Is  having  some  angry  second  thoughts 
about  the  P-111. 

LIMrrATIONS    REVEALED 

Dismay  about  the  F-111  Is  based  on  ques- 
tions raised  by  Senator  John  L.  McClellan 
(Dem  1 ,  of  Arkansas,  and  replies  bv  Pentagon 
experts,  Late-;t  InsUllment  In  this  running 
debate  appeared  September  13  In  a  censored 
transcript  of  hearings  held  In  mid-July  by 
the  Sen.^ite  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appro- 
priations. 

From  that  testimony  and  other  records 
made  a\al!able  to  'US  News  &  World  Re- 
port."  these   charges   emerge: 

The  Air  Force  version  scarcely  can  fly  over 
Pikes  Peak— altitude  14.110  feet— when 
fueled  and  fully  loaded  with  bombs  of  the 
type  used  In  Vietnam. 

In  the  absence  of  an  adequate  speed  brake, 
the  F-111  c  .nnot  dogfight 

The  engine  Is  subject  to  flameouts — Inter- 
ruptions of  Its  operation — when  the  power- 
boosting  afterburner  Is  used 

Because  of  wind  resistance,  the  distance 
the  Air  Force  P-111  can  travel  at  more  than 
the  speed  of  sound  on  a  low-level  bomb 
run  has  been  reduced  by  75  per  cent  from 
that  expected 

The  Intercontlnental-ferry  range  Is  about 
1.000  miles  short  of  that  originally  planned. 


All  those  problems  of  the  Air  Force  pU-.ne, 
plu.s  other  troubles,  plague  the  Navy's  ver- 
sion of  the  F-111: 

The  Navy  plane  is  nearly  10,000  pounds 
overweight  and  still  unsuitable  for  carrier 
operations. 

It  is  11,000  feet  shy  of  reaching  Its  planned 
combat  ceiling. 

Navy  pilots  would  be  unable  to  use  after- 
burners for  added  power  and  sifety  during 
launchlngs  from  17  of  the  24  catapults 
aboard  the  largest  carriers. 

The  Navy  plane  needs  a  19-knot  "wind 
over  deck"  for  carrier  launching.  Instead  of 
the  minus  8  knots  planned. 

In  brief,  congressional  investigators  have 
technical  reports  that  the  F-111  has  failed 
to  meet  the  original  specifications  by  wide 
margins. 

Even  so.  Mr.  McNamara  Is  putting  the  Air 
Force  F-Ul  into  full  production.  A  contract 
for  493  airframes,  costing  1.8  billion  dollars, 
was  let  for  the  Air  Force  to  General  Dyn.imlcs 
Corporation  of  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  last  May. 
So  far.  Senator  McClellan  has  blocked  plans 
to  produce  the  Navy  plane. 

ONE   goal:    versatilitt 
As  conceived,  the  F-111  was  to  be  an  all- 
purpose   plane   for   both   the   Navy  and   Air 
Force. 

It  was  to  be  a  long-range  bomber,  a  fighter, 
a  missile-launching  platform  and  a  recon- 
naissance airplane. 

Mr.  McNumara  told  Congrese  In  1963  that 
by  building  such  an  aircraft  he  could  save 
taxpayers  1  billion  dollars. 

The  Air  Force  estimated  in  1963  that  It 
could  buy  1.700  of  the  F-llls  for  5.8  billion 
dollars,  Including  711  million  for  research 
and  development. 

There  Is  testimony  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  that  the  Air  Force 
now  plans  to  buy  400  fewer  aircraft — 1.300— 
and  spend  more  than  12.4  billion  dollars.  In- 
cluding 2  billion  In  research  costs.  Even  this 
figure  is  misleading.  The  Air  Force  calculates 
the  ready-to-fly  cost  of  each  F-111  at  10  mil- 
lion. Including  2  million  for  ground-support 
equipment.  That  comes  to  a  total  of  13  bil- 
lion. 

Senator  McClellan  has  called  the  F-Ul  a 
multlblUlon-dollar  blunder. 

Until  recently,  public  attention  has  been 
focused  chiefly  on  the  troubled  Navy  F-Ul. 
Last  month,  however.  Senator  Carl  T.  Cur- 
tis (Rep.),  of  Nebraska,  said:  'There  Is  grow- 
ing discontent  In  the  Air  Force.  .  .  ." 
overwt:ight,    underpowered 
Senator  Curtis  and  others  have  said  that 
the  Defense  Department  has  been  less  than 
candid  about  the  F-111  program.  The  Sena- 
tor told  colleagues  last  month: 

"Basically,  the  TFX  Is  an  excellent  aircraft 
for  development  as  a  small  nuclear  bomber, 
but  its  effectiveness  ends  there.  It  has  no  ver- 
satility for  other  uses.  Including  strategic 
bombing  and  tactical  fighting.  The  main 
problem  is  that  it  Is  overweight  and  under- 
powered." 

Weight  has  been  a  problem  for  both  Air 
Force  and  Navy.  The  Air  Force  version,  fueled 
and  armed  with  a  2,000-pound  atomic  bomb, 
weighs  81.400  pounds.  When  armed  with  12 
conventional  750-pound  bombs,  it  weighs 
close  to  90,000  pounds.  The  Navy  F-lllB  has 
a  mission-weight  to  79,000  pounds.  Weight. 
and  resulting  "drag"  can  be  overcome  by  in- 
creasing power.  But  that  Increases  fuel  con- 
sumption. 

A  new  engine  under  development  for  the 
F-Ul  will  Increase  engine  thrtist  by  only  10 
per  cent. 

The  problems  of  the  F-IU  are  seemingly 
endless.  Senator  McClellan  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  August  22  that  the  Navy's  pre- 
liminary evaluation  of  the  airplane  uncovered 
104  deficiencies  for  which  corrections  were 
mandatory  and  153  other  deficiencies  which 
needed  correction  on  a  high-priority  basis. 
By  way  of  comparison,  the  Navy's  initial 


evaluation  of  the  A-7  attack  bomber  turned 
up  only  18  major  deficiencies. 

From  the  Air  Force  viewpoint,  the  most 
critical  defects  are  the  reduction  in  what  Is 
known  as  "dash  distance"  and  the  planes  In- 
ability to  dogfight. 

When  the  Air  Force  version  was  planned,  It 
was  to  have  a  combat  radius  of  about  800 
miles. 

In  approaching  Its  target  at  extremely  low 
altitudes — under  150  feet — to  avoid  radar  de- 
tection, the  airplane  was  to  fly  a  certain 
number  of  miles  at  more  than  the  speed  of 
sound.  The  number  of  miles,  called  "da«h  dis- 
tance." is  secret. 

Senator  McClellan  has  Informed  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  that 
this  "dash  distance"  has  been  cut  75  per 
cent  by  wind  resistance. 

IN    A    DOGFIGHT,    GET    OUT 

At  present,  the  Air  Force  F-Ul  lacks  an 
adequate  air-speed  brake,  one  which  would 
enable  it  to  dogfight. 

Senator  McClellan  once  asked  Lieut.  Gen. 
James  Ferguson  of  the  Air  Force  what  he 
would  do  if  he  encountered  a  MIG-21  while 
flying  an  F-Ul  over  North  Vietnam.  General 
Ferguson,  then  military  director  of  the 
Scientific  .Advisory  Board,  replied- 

"I  know  what  I  would  do  ...  I  would 
go  down  on  the  deck  and  get  out  of  there." 

The  Navy  is  worried  by  what  is  described 
m  a  technical  report  as  the  plane's  In- 
stability in  "a  low-fuel  configuration." 

Upon  returning  from  mUsions.  tired  pilots 
are  going  to  have  to  land  a  tall-heavy  plane, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  yaw.  on  the  pitch- 
ing deck  of  a  carrier,  often  at  night. 

INTERNATIONAL     FT7SOR? 

Beyond  all  this,  there  is  the  distinct  pos- 
sibility that  the  Air  Force  version  may  be- 
come the  center  of  a  quarrel  involving  Great 
Britain  and  Australia. 

Both  Great  Britain  and  Australia  have 
predicated  their  long-range  defense  plans  on 
a  successful  F-Ul.  Each  has  contracted  ten- 
tatively to  Uke  50  of  the  planes.  Great  Bri- 
tain is  putting  up  more  than  850  million  dol- 
lars. 

In  deciding  to  buy  the  F-Ul.  Britain 
scrapped  Its  advanced  swept-wlng  airplane, 
the  TSR-2.  At  the  time,  Britain  had  18  of 
the  planes  in  production  and  three  undergo- 
ing flight  tests.  On  the  strength  of  the  pre- 
sumed ability  of  the  F-Ul  to  span  conti- 
nents, the  British  also  decided  to  do  away 
with  aircraft  carriers.  Some  of  Britain's  top 
military  men  quit  in  protest. 

The  F-lU  is  to  be  Britain's  weapon  for 
protecting  its  Interests  east  of  Suez. 

For  Australia,  the  F-IU  Is  to  provide  strike 
capability  deep  Into  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  regions. 

REBUFI"    FOR    BRITAIN 

The  groundwork  for  Intern.-itlonal  furor 
was  laid  bv  Congress  last  week  when  It  voted 
to  bar  a  British  bid  to  build  wood-hulled 
minesweepers,  costing  around  100  million 
dollars,  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Part  of  Britain's  price  for  agreeing  to  buy 
the  F  111  was  permission  to  compete  for 
U.S.  defense  contracts. 

"The  Times"  of  London  quoted  British  offi- 
cials in  Washington  as  saying  the  veto  was 
"sufficient  grounds  to  cancel  the  P-IU  con- 
tracts. There  are  all  sorts  of  problems  with 
the  airplane  anyhow." 

In  London  a  British  Defense  Ministry 
spokesman  said : 

"Nothing  is  certain.  ...  As  It  is  at  the 
moment,  the  P-lU  deal  is  In  jeopardy." 

Senator  Curtis  has  asked  that  the  Senate 
Permanent  Investigations  Subcommittee. 
headed  by  Senator  McClellan.  reopen  hear- 
ings on  the  F-IU.  The  subcommittee  has 
been  keeping  tabs  on  the  F-Ul  since  Novem- 
ber. 1962. 

Senator  McClellan  may  accede  to  the  re- 
quest and   resume   hearings,   probably   next 
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spring.  If  so.  the  major  question  before  the 
Subcommittee  will  be  whether  the  Pentagon 
should  be  spending  billions  to  produce  the 
F-IU  before  it  is  really  certain  that  the  air- 
plane will  perform  as  originally  Intended. 

A  Pentagon  nickname  for  the  F-Ul:  "Mc- 
Namara's  Albatross." 


THE    PARALLEL    BAY    BRIDGE    AND 
THE  J,   E.   GREINER  CO. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  !Mr.  LongI  is  rec- 
ognized for  L5  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  soon  will  vote  on  H.R.  11627.  a 
bill  to  authorize  certain  Maryland  toll 
projects,  including  a  parallel  bridge 
across  the  Chesapeake  Bay — which  the 
voters  of  Maryland  rejected  decisively 
last  November  on  public  referendum. 

During  the  past  2  weeks.  I  have  .spoken 
of  the  relationship  between  this  parallel 
bridge  and  the  J.  E.  Greiner  Co.  You  may 
recall  certain  disclosures  concerning  ac- 
tivities of  this  company  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Florida. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  J,  E.  Greiner 
partner  who  recently  signed  a  report 
recommending  a  parallel  bridge,  was, 
along  with  another  Greiner  official,  in- 
dicted earlier,  in  1957.  on  a  charge  of 
"conspiracy  to  cheat  and  defraud  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission  of 
millions  of  dollars."  Moreover,  the  Turn- 
pike Commi.'^sion  dismissed  the  J.  E. 
Greiner  Co.  as  consulting  engineers  and 
brought  a  $7.7  million  civil  negligence 
suit  against  the  firm.  The  two  indicted 
officials  escaped  conviction,  but  the  J.  E, 
Greiner  Co.  paid  the  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike Commission  to  settle  the  civil  suit 
out  of  court. 

In  Florida  in  1965.  a  Florida  grand 
jury  ruled  that  fees  charged  by  the  J,  E. 
Greiner  Co.  for  engineering  and  designs 
for  the  Tampa  Airport  were  "unduly  ex- 
cessive" by  $907,000.  Greiner's  total  fee 
for  the  Tampa  project  amounted  to  $2.4 
million,  of  which  the  "excessive"  $907,000 
represented  37  percent. 

In  view  of  the  imminent  House  action 
on  H.R.  11627,  and  the  imminent  award 
of  a  consulting  engineering  contract  for 
the  parallel  bay  bridge  to  Greiner,  I 
hereby  place  in  the  Record  further  in- 
formation on  the  J.  E.  Greiner  Co.:  this 
time  in  connection  with  the  Delaware 
River  Joint  Toll  Bridge  Commission,  op- 
erating bridges  between  Peiuisylvania 
and  New  Jersey; 

In  1956,  the  J.  E.  Greiner  Company,  as 
consulting  engineers  to  the  Delaware  River 
Joint  Toll  Bridge  Commission,  was  found  to 
have  authorized  over  a  period  of  years  Il- 
legal payments  of  $181  thousand  In  public 
funds  to  Commission  members  and  em- 
ployees.' 


•Trenton  Times.  May  27,  1956.  Article  en- 
titled: "Bridge  Commission  Sues  Four  to 
Recover  Salaries."  The  Commission  said  a 
total  of  $181,000  was  Illegally  paid  to  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  from  1948 
on.  .  .  .  See  also,  transcript  of  Executive 
Session  of  the  Special  Legislative  Committee 
Investigating  the  Delaware  River  Joint  Toll 
Bridge  Commission,  March  27  and  28,  1956. 
Pages  1044  to  1047:  pages  909  to  9U;  quote 
minutes  of  Commission  meetings  at  which 
E.  J  Donnelly  recommended  increases  In  the 
illegal   payments.   See   also.   Requisition   No. 


Some  of  these  requisitions  for  illegal  pay- 
ments to  Commission  members  were  signed 
by  E.  J.  Donnelly,  the  Greiner  Company 
partner  who  signed  the  firm's  1964  recom- 
mendation of  the  parallel  Bay  bridge  in 
Maryland.' 

In  addition,  Greiner  Company  authorized 
payment  of  additional  public  money  for 
pleasure  trips  to  Las  Vegas  ai^d  other  cities;  - 
for  an  extravagant  party  attended  by  friends 
of  the  Commission  chairman  at  an  Atlantic 
City  hotel  penthouse:  <  for  hiring  several 
Powers  models  to  entertain  guests  at  a  re- 
ception; =  and  for  purchase  of  a  set  of  china 
costing  over  $4.3  thousand." 

These  excesses  authorized  by  the  J.  E. 
Greiner  Company  led  to  indictments  by  a 
grand  Jury  of  five  Commission  officials  on 
charges  of  misuse  of  public  funds  and 
criminal    conspiracy.    As    a   result    of    these 


1021,  Dated  November  6.  1952,  of  Delaware 
River  Bridge  Construction  Fund,  signed  by 
E.  J.  Donnelly  of  the  J.  E.  Greiner  Company, 
directing  payment  for  payroll  purposes. 
Greiner  officials  approved  all  payroll  expend- 
itures out  of  the  construction  fund. 

-See  requisition  form  No.  1021,  signed  by 
Donnelly,  in  footnote  No.  1.  See  also  micro- 
film of  Delaware  River  Commission  payroll 
Journal  sheet,  files  of  Commission,  showing 
payment  to  Alex  R.  Miller,  former  chairman, 
for  eight  days  at  S50  a  day.  $200  charged  to 
Requisition  No.  1021  on  "Trenton  E  Account," 
$200  charged  to  another  account  on  another 
Reqiiisitlon  No. 

■'  Delaware  River  Bridges  Construction 
Fund  Requisition  No.  1069.  signed  March  10, 
1955.  by  \V  H  Pah!  of  the  J  E.  Greiner  Com- 
pany, showing  payment  of  $873.64  to  United 
Air  Lines.  Inc.  Bill  No.  3576.  which  corre- 
sponds to  this  requisition,  lists  flight  to  Las 
Vegas  and  other  cities.  Transcript  of  Public 
Hearing,  In  the  matter  of  the  Investigation 
of  the  DRJTBC,  Tuesday,  May  8.  1956,  In  the 
Supreme  Court  Room.  State  Capitol  Building. 
Harrlsburg.  Pa.  Page  40  et  seq.: 

"Q.  Did  you  have  any  purpose  In  going  to 
Las  Vegas  In  order  to  transact  Commission 
business?  Was  there  any  buslnes  that  you  had 
to  transact  there  for  the  C-ommlssion'!' 

"A.  (By  Alex  R.  Miller,  former  chairman  1 
We  were  not  transacting  any  business  for  the 
Commission, 

"Q.  But  still  It  was  at  Commission  expense? 

■  A.  It  was  an  incidental  trip. 

•Q.  What  were  you  there  as? 

"A  Sightseer. 

"Q.  Isn't  it  peculiar  to  be  a  sightseer  on 
Commission  expense? 

"A.  I  don't  look  at  it  that  way." 

'Transcript  of  Public  Hearing  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Investigation  of  the  DRJTBC, 
Wednesday,  May  2.  1956,  In  the  County  Court 
House.  Easton.Pa.,  Page  6.  This  party  for 
Chairman  Miller's  friends  cost  the  Commis- 
sion $4,030.46. 

5  Delaware  River  Bridges  Construction 
Fund  Requisition  No.  902,  signed  by  W.  H. 
Pahl  of  the  J,  E.  Greiner  Company,  Jan.  18. 
1954.  Includes  payment  of  $477.31  to  John 
Robert  Powers  i model)  Agency  Corp.  Cor- 
responding invoice,  bill  No.  3093.  itemizes 
the  paymerit  as  "to  appearance  (including 
expenses)  seven  models  at  the  ceremonies 
and  dinner  dedicating  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  Bridge,  on  Dec.  16.  1953." 

« Delaware  River  Bridges  Construction 
Fund  Requisition  No.  1310.  signed  by  the 
late  H.  H.  Allen  of  the  J.  E.  Greiner  Com- 
pany, for  payment  of  $4,346.22  for  a  set  of 
Lenox  China.  See  also  Pennsylvania  State 
Police  File  No.  DD  1179.  Nov.  19.  1956  Memo 
on  return  of  true  bills  returned  by  Grand 
Jury  at  Doylestown,  Bucks  County,  Pa.: 

Leslie  Brown— Violation  of  Penal  Code, 
Section  682  (Sale  of  China i.  See  also,  Tren- 
ton Times,  Sept.  12,  1956.  Mr.  Brown,  who 
succeeded  Miller  as  chairman,  was  president 
of  the  Lenox  corporation  which  made  the 
set  of  china. 


criminal  prosecutions,  and  a  number  of  civil 
suns,  over  9100  thousand  in  public  money 
was  recovered  by  the  Commission.' 

The  chairman  of  a  bl-state  Investigation 
committee  observed  that  one  $4  thousand 
party  held  by  the  Commission  head  "rivalled, 
if  it  did  not  outdo,  the  fantastic  spendlngs 
of  Diamond  Jim  Brady."  ' 

Another  feature  of  the  Investigation  of 
the  Delaware  River  Commission  was  the  pay- 
ment of  $715  to  Mrs.  Nony  E.  Brandt  for 
"stenographic  services"  never  performed. 
Mrs.  Brandt  was  actually  a  PhUadelphla 
night  club  dancer  billed  &s  "TNT  from  Gay 
Paree."  » 

A  confidential  report  on  the  Delaware  River 
Commission  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  At- 
torney General's  office  in  1956  reported  that 
"during  the  years  1948  through  1955  the 
Greiner  Company,  by  its  own  admission,  re- 
ceived consulting  engineering  fees  totalling 
almost  $2,225,000.  These  fees  included  at 
least  a  5  percent  "overwrite"  on  expenditures 
from  the  Construction  Fund  of  the  Commis- 
sion, as  well  as  $40  thousand  a  year  retainer. 
This  does  net  Include  travelling  expenditures 
submitted  by  the  Greiner  firm  to  the  Com- 
mission." 

The  re-formed  Commission  informed  the 
Greiner  Company  on  December  20.  1956,  that 
It  would  subsequently  pay  only  a  $12  thou- 
sand annual  retainer — or  less  than  a  third 
of  the  $40,000  the  firm  had  been  getting 
for  retainer," 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to; 

Mr.  CoRMAN.  for  September  28  and 
October  2,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr  Button  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  » ,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to; 

Mr.  Saylor.  today,  for  30  minut«s; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  20  minutes,  today;   to 


'  See  State  Police  Memo  above  In  footnote 
S6.  also  progress  reports  on  repayment  of 
money  by  various  officials  from  State  Police 
file  on  Delaware  River  Bridges  Investigation, 
The  criminal  prosecutions  which  helped  to 
gain  repayment  were  nol  prossed.  as  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  was  unable 
to  bring  Miller — the  key  witness — to  trial 
because  of  his  heart  condition  He  died  In 
1961  In  a  New  York  City  hotel  room  after 
having  repaid  $74  thousand  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

*  See  May  2,  1956,  public  hearing  at  Easton. 
Pa.  referred  to  earlier.  Page  6.  State  Senator 
Joseph  Yosko  was  chairman  of  the  Investi- 
gating Committee,  aided  by  officials  of  the 
Attorney  General's  offices  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey. 

»  Trenton  Times.  Aug.  7,  1956.  Article  en- 
titled "$2,500  Ball  Set  for  4  in  Bridge  Quiz." 
See  also  criminal  Indictments  referred  to 
earlier:  R.  Chapman  Carver — misuse  of  pub- 
lic funds  (alleged  steno  services).  Miss 
Brandt  (TNT)  was  last  officially  reported 
to  be  living  In  Berne.  Switzerland, 

1"  Pennsylvania  State  Police  files  on  Dela- 
ware River  Bridges  Investigation. 

'•■  Minutes  of  Commission,  Dec.  20.  195S. 
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revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Wagconner  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pattzn),  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Patten  I,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today: 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  pertinent  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Michel  I  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:  » 

Mr.  Michel,  for  5  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  for  30  minutes, 
on  October  3. 


1109.  A  letter  from  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies,  transmitting  the  special  re- 
port of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Pol- 
icies, special  funds  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  (H.  Doc.  No.  166);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1110.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  contracts  for  military  construction  award- 
ed without  formal  advertisement,  covering 
the  period  January  1  through  June  30,  1967. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
89-568;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

nil.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  list- 
ing claims  settled  In  fiscal  year  1967,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-558; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to; 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHERLEi  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter;) 

Mr  Fraser. 

Mr.  RONAN. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  13026  An  act  to  extend  through 
March  1968  the  first  general  enrollment 
period  under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (relating  to  supplemen- 
tary medical  Insurance  benefits  for  the  aged) . 
and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title ; 

S.  1862.  An  act  to  amend  the  authorizing 
legislation  or.  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
September  29.  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC PTT-T.q  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  7977.  A  bill  to  adjust 
certain  postage  rates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: with  amendment  (Kept.  No.  722). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  H.R.  4903.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  providing  for  the  economic  and  social 
development  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands  (Rept 
No.  723).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  853.  Joint  res- 
olution making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses I  Rept.  No,  724).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.R.  13187.  A  bill  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER : 

KH.  13188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  projects 
and  programs  which  compete  with  private 
retail  and  wholesale  businesses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R  13189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  programs 
and  projects  Involving  the  publication  of 
newspapers  In  competition  with  private 
newspapers,  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor 

By  Mr    CONABLE: 

H.R,  13190.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
awards  In  recognition  of  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  the  field  of  sports  shall  be  excluded 
from  gross  Income:  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  13191.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Is- 
suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  com- 
memorate the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Baltic  States  (Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 


By    Mr.    DENT    (for   himself    and   Mr. 

SCHADEBEBC)  : 

HJl.  13192.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exempt  certain 
employees  of  boat  sales  establishments  from 
the  overtime  compensation  requirements  of 
that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  13193.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  extend  the 
period  of  entitlement  of  persons  entitled  to 
assistance  under  the  veterans'  educational 
assistance  program  and  the  war  orphans'  edu- 
cational assistance  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  13194.  A  bill  to  provide  day  care  for 
children  from  low-Income  families,   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  13195.  A  bill  to  alleviate  certain  hard- 
ships to  employees  In  the  administration  of 
the  Federal   Employees'   Compensation   Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  13196.  A   bill   to   create   new  employ- 
ment  opportunities   and    to   Improve   man- 
power  and   training   programs   for   the   un- 
employed and  underemployed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee : 
HJR.  13197.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  use  of  the  malls 
to  obtain  money  or  property  under  false  rep- 
resentations, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Clrtl  Service. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  13198.   A   bUl   to   provide   for   reports 
of  committees  of  Congress  on  the  personnel 
of  such  committees,  and  for  other  purjxwes; 
to  the  Ckjmmlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HICKS: 
H.R.  13199.  A  bill  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  13200.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  with  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment of  cargo  container  vessels,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.  13201.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  wth  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment of  cargo  container  vessels,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio : 
H.R.  13202.  A    bin    to    amend   the   Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956,  to  provide  for 
a  national  program  of  flood  Insurance,  and 
for   other   purposes:    to   the   Ck)mmlttee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  13203.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police   and   Firemen's    Salary   Act 
of  1958  to  abolish  the  rank  of  detective  In 
the   Metropolitan   Police   force,   and   to  pro- 
mote persons  with  such  rank  to  the  rank  of 
detective  sergeant;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Ck)lumbla. 

By  Mr.  OTTTNGER : 
H.R.  13204.  A    bill    to   amend    the    Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  rules  and 
regulations  designed  to  relieve  air  traffic  con- 
gestion  at   airports   having    a   high   density 
of  air  traffic;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN : 
H.R.  13205    A  bill  to  extend  the  tariff  quota 
treatment   for    certain    stainless    steel    table 
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flatware;    to   the   <:k)mmlttee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONOE: 
H.R.  13206.  A  bill  to  develop  business  and 
employment  opportunities  In  smaller  cities 
and  areas  of  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment by  providing  certain  preferences 
for  prospective  Government  contractors  In 
such  cities  and  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.R.  13207.  A  bni  to  amend  the  act  of  No- 
vember 8,  1965,  relating  to  llabUlty  for  civil 
damages  as  a  result  of  acts  or  omissions  at 
the  scene  of  an  accident;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Coltimbla. 

H.R.  13208.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  persons  Injured  by  certain 
criminal  acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD   (for  himself, 
Mr.    IcHORD,     Mr.    Hull,    and    Mr. 
Walker)  : 
H.R.  13209.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of   Agriculture   to   cooperate   with   and 
furnish    financial    and    other    assistance    to 
Slates  and  other  public  bodies  and  organiza- 
tions m  establishing  a  system  for  the  preven- 
tion,   control,    and    suppression    of   fires   In 
rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.    STUBBLEFIELD: 
H.R.    13210.   A   bin   to  provide   for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H,R.  13211.  A  bUl  to  create  In  the  Execu- 
tive   Office   of    the    President   a   Council   of 
Ecological    Advisers;    to    the    Committee   on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  UTT  ( for  himself,  Mr,  Bob  Wil- 
son and  Mr.  Van  Deerlin  )  : 
H.R.  13212.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals   in   commemoration  of  the  200th 
aimlversary  of  the  founding  of  San  Diego; 
to  the  Coinmlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Bv  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  13213.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956.  to  provide  for 
a  national  program  of  flood  Insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency, 

H.R.  13214.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  13215.  A  bin  to  amend  section 
1072(2)  (F)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  Include  other  than  natural  parents  and 
parents-ln-law  within  the  category  of  de- 
pendents eligible  for  medical  care;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CUL\^R: 
HJl.  13216.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  increased 
assistance  to  hospital  diploma  schools  of 
nursing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.PATMAN: 
H.R.  13217.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  $200  minion  for  a  U.S.  contri- 
bution to  multilateral  special  funds  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  13218.  A  blU  to  extend  the  tariff  quota 
treatment   for   certain   stainless   steel   table 
flatware;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
Hit.  13219.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  with 
respect  to  the  labeling  of  packages  of  ciga- 
rettes and  for  other  purposes;  and  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  pro- 
hibit the  broadcasting  of  advertisements  for 
tobacco  products  during  certain  periods:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


By  Mr.  VIGORITO    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brasco)  : 
H.R.  13220.   A   bni   to   amend    the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  with 
respect  to  the  labeUng  of  packages  of  ciga- 
rettes, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CULVER : 
HJi.  13221.  A  bni  to  amend  the  act  of  De- 
cember 21,  1944,  relating  to  the  City  of  Clin- 
ton Bridge  Commission;   to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.   HERLONG    (for   himself.   Mr. 
ScHNEiSELi,  Mr.  Utt.  and  Mr.  Col- 
lies )  : 
H.R.  13222.    A    bUl    to   amend    the   tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  temporary  rate  of  duty  for  color  tele- 
vision picture  tubes;    to  the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 
HJi.  13223.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  cargo  container  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  13224.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN : 
HR.  13225.   A   bUl    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  MAHON: 
H.J.  Res.  853.  Joint       resolution       making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  flscal  year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By   Mr.   GARMATZ    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Mailliahd.    Mrs.    Green    of    Oregon, 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.    Dow,    Mr.    Karth,    Mr.    Hath- 
away. Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  St.  Once,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Pelly, 
Mr.  Keith,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  ScHADEBERC,  Mr.  ROTH,  and  Mr. 
Dellenback)  : 
H.J.  Res.  854.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  a  study  of  the  resources  of  the  ocean 
floor  by  the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development,  and 
to  prevent  certain  premature  actions  which 
might  adversely  affect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  In  such  resources:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.J.  Res.  855.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  a  study  of  the  resources  of  the   ocean 
floor  by  the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources  and   Engineering  Development,   and 
to  prevent  certain  premature  actions  which 
might  adversely   affect  the   interests  of  the 
United  States  in  such  resources;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.J.  Res.  856.  Joint  resolution  In  opposi- 
tion to  vesting  title  to  the  ocean  floor  in  the 
United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By    Mr.    MOSHER    (for    himself,    Mrs. 

StTLLIVAN,    Mr.    DiNOELL,    Mr.    Byrnb 

of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Stubblefield, 
Mr.  MtmpHY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hel- 
STOSKI,  Mr.  Gboveb,  Mr.  Morton, 
Mr.   Watkins,   Mr.   RrpPE,   and    Mr. 

Button) : 

H.J.  Res.  857.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  the  resources  of  the  ocean 
floor  by  the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development,  and 
to  prevent  certain  premature  actions  which 
might  adversely  affect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  In  such  resources;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.J.  Res.  858.  Joint  resolution  amending 
title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
guarantee  certain  loans  made  to  the  National 
Maritime  Historical  Society  for  the  purpose 


of  restoring  and  returning  to  the  United 
States  the  last  surviving  American  square- 
rigged  merchant  ship,  the  Kaiulani,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    PATM.\N     i  f or    himself,    Mr. 
WiDNALL,   and   Mr.   Barrett)  : 
H.J.  Res.  859.  Joint     resolution     extending 
for  1   year  the  emergency  provisions  of  the 
urban  mass  transportation  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  YATES: 
H  J.  Res.  860.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
participation   by  the  United   States   In  par- 
liamentary conferences  with  Japan;    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By    Mr.   WYMAN: 
H.  Con  Res.  514.      Concurrent      resolution 
providing  for  a  Joint  session  to  hear  a  former 
Vletcong  prisoner  of  war:  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CHARA  of  M'chlgan: 
H.  Res.  935.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  set  aside 
a  portion  of  the  gallery  for  the  use  of  scholars 
engaged  in  studies  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa    (for  himself, 
Mr.    STtJBBLEFiELD,    Mr.   Morris,    Mr. 
Slack,   Mr.   Waldie.   and   Mr.   Hun- 
CATE) : 
H.  Res.  936.  Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  study  the  Impact  of  East-West 
trade  and  assistance  to  nations  which  sup- 
port aggre.'jslcn,  directly  or  Indirectly;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr  ADAIR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Berry, 
Mr.    Pelly,    Mr.    Lukens,    and    Mr. 

GOODLING)  : 

H.  Res.  937.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  study  the  Impact  of  East-West 
trade  and  assistance  to  nations  which  sup- 
port aggression,  directly  or  Indirectly;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H  R.  13226.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Isaac, 
Berta,  and  Chaya  Elchensteln;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  judlclarv 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 

H.R.  13227.  A  bUl  to  fix  date  of  clUzenshlp 
of  Alfred  Lorman  for  purposes  of  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclarv. 

Bt  Mr.  OLSEN: 

H.R.  13228.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
P.  Hennessey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.R.  13229.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Clemente 
F.  AfitudlUo;  to  the  ComnUtee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

H.R.  13230.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
K  Lomas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13231.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  AshwanJ 
Kumar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 

H.R.  13232.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David  L. 
Blair;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  SISK: 

H.R.  13233  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nemeslo 
Gomez-Sanchez:    to  the   Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  TESZER: 

H.R.  13234.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mauro 
Zalno  and  his  wife.  Maria  Zalno;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13235.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oecar 
Esparza  and  his  wife,  Lydla  Esparza;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  13236.  A  blU  for  the  renef  of  Flllppo 
Vlllano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  WUd  Weft  Division 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALirOHNM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  28,  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  91st  Infantry  Division  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  known  as  "The  Wild  West 
Division."  now  in  organized  reserve  and 
headquartered  at  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco  will,  on  October  1,  1967.  cele- 
brate the  50th  anniversary  of  Its  organi- 
zation. 

It  was  nay  high  privilege  to  be  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  91st  Division 
when  it  was  put  together  at  Camp  Lewis, 
Wash.,  on  October  1,  1917. 

The  oCBcers  of  this  new  division,  one 
of  the  16  national  Army  divisions  or- 
ganized in  World  War  I,  were  drawn 
from  the  graduates  of  the  first  officers 
training  camp  held  at  the  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco. 

The  original  division  was  an  old 
"Square  Division"  consisting  of  two  bri- 
gades of  Infantry  and  a  brigade  of  field 
artillery  with  certain  supporting  ele- 
ments. I  was  a  lieutenant  with  the  346th 
Field  Artillerj'. 

After  undergoing  intensive  training, 
the  division  departed  for  France  in  June 
1918,  and  landed  at  Le  Havre  on  July  20, 
1918.  In  the  4-month  period  between 
the  time  it  arrived  in  Europe  and  the 
Armistice,  the  91st  Division  was  engaged 
in  the  Lorraine  campaign,  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive,  and  the  Ypres-Lys 
campaign. 

In  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  the 
91st  Division  smashed  through  three  suc- 
ce.ssive  German  lines  driving  8  kilometers 
Into  enemy  territory. 

As  part  of  the  Ypres-Lys  campaign, 
the  division,  on  October  31.  1918.  just  12 
days  before  the  end  of  the  war,  made  a 
major  attack  against  the  German  207th 
Infantry  Division. 

After  the  Armistice  the  division  left 
Europe  and  returned  to  the  United  States 
where  it  was  demobilized.  In  1921  the 
division  w£is  reconstituted  as  part  of  the 
Orcanized  Reserves  and  statio.ied  at  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  Shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  hostilities  in  World  War 
n,  on  Januarj-  30,  1942.  the  division  was 
reorganized  and  trained  at  Camp  White 
and  Camp  Adair.  On  April  18,  1944.  the 
division  went  overseas  and.  on  June  12, 
1944.  became  engaged  in  the  battle  for 
the  Arno  River  in  Italy  and  was  the  first 
unit  of  the  American  Fifth  Army  to 
reach  the  river.  In  September  of  that 
year  it  crossed  the  Sieve  River  and 
opened  the  general  Allied  attack  against 
the  rugged  Apennine  Range.  Two  of  its 
regiment.?,  the  361st  and  363d.  outflanked 
the  famous  Gothic  Line  and  the  362d 
captured  the  Fulta  Pass.  In  the  spring 
of  1945  it  participated  in  the  Po  Valley 
campaign.  Upon  the  termination  of  hoe- 


tllities.  the  division  was  inactivated  at 
Fort  Rucker.  Ala.,  on  December  1,  1945. 

Again,  on  December  31,  1946.  the  91st 
Division  was  activated  at  San  Francisco 
as  part  of  the  U.S.  Ai-my  Reserves.  Since 
that  tmie  it  has  had  two  commanders. 
Maj.  Gen.  C.  Lyn  Fox,  who  commanded 
the  division  until  1956,  and  Its  present 
commander.  Maj.  Gen.  Stuart  D.  Menist. 
The  division  presently  carries  on  its 
training  program  at  Camp  Roberts  and 
is  composed  of  91  units  under  five  regi- 
ments. The  motto  of  the  91st  DivLsion  is 
'always  ready,"  which  expresses  the  di- 
vision's principal  function  today  of  train- 
ing men  in  the  event  they  may  be  called 
upon  in  the  defense  of  this  country. 

The  green  fir  tree,  which  men  of  the 
91st  Division  wear,  is  symbolic  of  the  far- 
western  United  States  from  which  the 
division  originally  drew  its  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. 

California  is  proud  to  be  the  home  base 
of  this  fine  Reserve  Division.  Maj.  Gen. 
Stuart  D.  Menist,  the  division  com- 
mander, has  an  enviable  record  of  serv- 
ice to  his  country  as  has  Brig.  Gen.  Mac- 
kenzie E.  Porter,  the  assistant  division 
commander.  Col.  Charles  A.  Briscoe,  the 
division  chief  of  staff,  is  an  outstanding 
officer  and  one  who  has  given  greatly  of 
himself  to  preserve  the  high  tradition  of 
the  91st. 


Mr.  Sp>eaker.  we  are  vitally  interested  In 
expediting  the  work  of  Congress.  V,'ith  so 
many  ursent  problems  confronting  the  Na- 
tion, we  believe  many  Members  of  Congress, 
with  the  support  of  the  leadership  are  will- 
ing to  knuckle  down  and  work  a  six-day 
week.  As  first-term  Members  of  Congress,  we 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  apparent 
lack  of  urgency  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  scheduling  the  business  to 
come  to  the  House  floor.  We  offer  this 
recommendation,  not  so  much  as  a  criticism. 
but  as  a  constructive  suggestion. 

Thanking  you  for  your  conBlderation  of 
our  request,  we  are 

Sincerely  yours, 
Ben  B   Blackburn.  W^m.  O.  Cowger,  Dan 

KUYKENDALL.  GeO.  BUSH.  EDW    BIESTER, 

Fletcher  Thompson,  James  Smith. 
Tom  Kleppe.  John  Zwach,  Wm. 
Steigeb.  Jas.  McClure.  Laery  Winn, 
Bob  Price,  Chas.  Sandman. 
Tom  Railsback.  Robt.  Denney,  Roger 
ZioN,  Wn-ET  Matne,  Don  Riegle, 
Howard  Pollock.  Margaret  Heckler, 
Wm,  Roth.  Chas.  Whalen.  Sam 
Steiger,  Guy  Vander  Jact,  Garry 
Brown,  John  Dellenback,  Chalmers 
Wylie. 


A  Letter  to  the  Speaker  From  the  Republi- 
can 90th  Clab 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  28,  1967 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following: 

A  Letter  to  the  Speaker  From  the 
Republican  9Cth  Club 

Hon.  John  McCormack, 

Speaker  of  the  House,  House  of  Representa- 
tiies.  U.S.  Capitol,  Washington,  DC. 

I>CAR  Mr.  Speaker:  We,  as  flrst-term  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress,  respectfully 
seek  your  assistance  to  bring  about  some 
procedural  Improvements  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  are  vitally  Interested 
In  the  Congressional  Reorganization  BUI 
which  appears  to  be  stymied  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  We  would  hope  that  this  Impor- 
tant legislation  can  be  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  early  consideration. 

We  are  a;so  very  much  concerned  with  the 
apparent  lack  of  organization  relative  to  the 
"business  of  the  House".  We  recommend  that 
you  schedule  our  legislative  week  on  a  six- 
day  basis,  beginning  on  Monday  and  ending 
on  Saturday,  untU  the  session  has  l>een  com- 
pleted. We  also  seek  your  leadership  in  ar- 
ranging the  legislative  calendar  to  bring  up 
Important  bills  early  in  the  week,  allowing 
ample  time  for  debate  and  amendments.  In 
this  regard  it  might  be  well  to  begin  many 
of  our  sessions  at  11:00  A.M.  Instead  of  the 
customary  noon  call  of  the  House. 


Air  Quality  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  RONAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  28.  1967 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  proposed  Air  Quality  Act,  which 
will  shortly  come  before  us  for  a  vote. 
In  the  Air  Quality  Act  we  have  an  effec- 
tive complement  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1963  and  its  amendments  of  1965  and 
1966.  This  bill  would  strengthen  the 
partnership  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  battle 
against  air  pollution  and  would  hasten 
the  day  when  we  can  breathe  without 
fear. 

In  January  of  this  year,  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  new  legislation  dealing  with  air 
pollution,  he  reminded  us  of  the  danger- 
our  gases  and  chemicals  wi*-h  which  we 
have  filled  oui-  air.  He  recalled  the  days 
during  the  Thanksgiving  weekend  of  last 
year,  when  the  Nation  watched  in  horror 
as  New  York  City  and  the  entire  eastern 
seaboard  lay  under  a  shroud  of  polluted 
air.  which  brought  death  to  an  estimated 
168  people  in  New  York  City  alone.  The 
President  also  reminded  us  that  even 
the  ordinary  levels  of  pollution  in  the 
air  of  our  cities  are  a  serious  threat  to 
public  health. 

There  are  two  provisions  of  the  Air 
Quality  Act  which  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss. The  first  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  designate  air  quality  control  re- 
gions throughout  the  country— regions 
which  share  the  same   air  supply   and 
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which,  therefore,  should  mount  coopera- 
tive control  programs.  Within  these  air 
quality  control  regions  the  States  would 
subsequently  develop  air  quality  stand- 
ards and  programs  for  their  implemen- 
tation. To  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
ail'  quality  standards,  another  provision 
of  the  act  directs  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  con- 
tinue its  promulgation  of  criteria  de- 
scribing the  health  and  welfare  effects 
of  pollutants  and  to  commence  publica- 
tion of  information  on  control  technol- 
ogy applicable  to  the  £oui-ces  of  pol- 
lutants. 

These  provisions  reflect  the  new  era 
we  are  about  to  enter  in  the  control  of 
air  pollution — an  era  in  which  the  scat- 
tered, hit-or-miss  efforts  of  the  past  will 
be  replaced  by  a  scientific,  rational  ap- 
proach. I  am  confident  that  the  Air 
Quality  Act  will  prove  a  valuable  tool 
in  our  continuing  struggle  with  the 
deadly  enemy  of  air  pollution  and  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  worthwhile  bill. 


A  New  Day  for  the  District  of  Columbia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  28,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeplv  honored  to  be  among  those  pres- 
ent today  at  the  White  House  for  swear- 
ing-in ceremonies  for  Walter  Washing- 
ton, the  new  Commissioner  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  his  deputy, 
Thomas  Fletcher. 

President  Johnson's  remarks  on  this 
historic  occasion  were  most  appropriate. 
He  called  the  reorganization  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  a  "new  era"  for  which 
citizens  of  the  city  have  waited  nearly  a 
century. 

He  continued: 

This  is  the  day  and  year  when  the  District 
emerges  into  the  world  of  the  20th  Century 
government. 

The  Pre.sident  had  great  praise  for  Mr. 
Washinsrton — whom  he  referred  to,  quite 
accurately,  as  "Washington's  first 
Mayor"'— and  for  Mr.  Fletcher.  Later  in 
the  ceremonies,  he  announced  the  names 
of  the  nine  persons  he  is  recommending 
for  the  new  City  Council.  It  is  an  impres- 
sive i:st,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  overstate 
my  delight  at  hearing  President  Johnson 
amiounce  thrtt  his  choice  for  Chairman 
of  the  Council  is  Attorney  Max  Kampel- 
man.  known  to  many  of  us  as  a  most  able 
and  dedicated  person.  While  I  am  not 
personally  acquainted  with  the  other 
eight  nominees  for  the  Council.  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  depth  of  background  they 
represent  and  the  contributions  they 
have  made  to  their  city.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate approves  the  President's  recommen- 
dations promptly.  As  Mr.  Johnson  told 
the  D.stricfs  new  leaders : 

It  is  up  to  you  to  get  with  It. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
President's  comments  in  the  Record: 
CXni — —1720— Part  20 


More  than  ceremony  summonE  us  here  to 

the  East  Room  this  morning. 

We  celebrate  a  new  era  for  the  Capital 
City  as  we  meet  here  to  swear  in  Walter 
Washington  as  Washington's  first  Mayor,  and 
Thomas  Fletcher  as  his  deputy. 

The  citizens  of  the  District  have  waited 
almost  a  century  for  this  day  to  come,  and 
all  that  It  symbolizes. 

This  is  the  day — and  this  Is  the  year — that 
the  District  emerges  into  the  world  of  the 
20th  Century  government. 

With  the  "recent  reorganization  plan,  the 
Nation's  Capital  was  liberated  from  the  out- 
worn practices  of  past  years.  That  reorga- 
nization plan  equips  the  city  with  new  ma- 
chinery to  let  Us  government  serve  the  needs 
of  its  people. 

But  the  best  machinery  can  function  effec- 
tively only  In  the  hands  of  the  best  men. 

I  looked  across  America  to  try  to  find  these 
men.  And  I  think  we  found  them — men  with 
the  strength  and  the  character  and  the  vision 
to  deal  with  tough  problems.  Now.  this  morn- 
ing, we  commit  those  problems  to  their  ca- 
pable hands. 

No  one  here,  for  a  moment,  minimizes 
these  problems. 

The  District's  new  day  comes  at  a  time  of 
real  crisis  for  every  American  city.  And 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  Capital  City,  repre- 
sents the  .American  city. 

It  Is  alive  with  promise.  And  more  than 
any  other.  It  houses  the  heritage  of  our  his- 
tory. 

But  beyond  the  monuments,  urban  erosion 
eats  at  a  city's  heart  and  at  a  city's  hope. 

The  needs  are  clear  to  all  of  us:  Safety  on 
the  streets  and  In  our  homes;  driving  crime 
from  our  midst;  health  and  education  for 
our  children:  a  decent  roof  over  every  family: 
a  good  Job  for  every  person  who  is  willing  to 
take  It.  Then  every  resident  can  share  the 
pride  that  stirs  every  visitor  to  our  Capital. 

The  leaders  who  will  help  to  solve  those 
problems  know  the  challenge.  They  are 
uniquely  qualified  to  act  because  their  careers 
have  been  spent  in  action,  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  cities  and  the  needs  of  their  people. 

Together,  this  team  has  the  energy  and 
the  experience  to  deal  responsibly  with  the 
great  urban  and  human  problems  of  our 
time.  Together,  they  will  focus  those  talents 
on  our  national  capital  city. 

Mr.  Fletcher  v^TOte  an  outstanding  and  dis- 
tinguished record  as  City  Manager  of  San 
Diego.  California.  He  brings  to  his  task  a  deep 
knowledge  of  how  modern  city  administra- 
tion and  fiscal  planning  can  work  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Washington  brings  unsurpassed  skills 
as  a  city  executive.  He  is  taking  a  very  large 
reduction  In  ralary  and  making  sacrifices  to 
come  here  to  accept  thl.=  draft  from  his  Presi- 
dent. He  Is  an  authentic  leader  and  he  has 
devoted  a  lifetime  of  effective  and  inspired 
work  In  the  cause  of  good  housing,  one  of 
our  most  critical  urban  needs — to  say  noth- 
ing about  what  he  has  "done  for  beautlfica- 
tlon  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  has 
lived  and  worked  on  the  streets  of  his 
home  city.  And  he  has  said  that  he  Is  going 
to  travel  those  streets  again,  in  pursuit  of 
the  progress  that  the  people  want  and  the 
people  need  and  the  people  desire  and  expect. 

Mr.  Mayor,  your  walk  will  be  long  and 
arduous,  but  l"  believe  It  will  be  rewarding. 

You  will  walk  with  the  eyes  of  the  Nation 
on  you. 

Everything  you  do  will  be  known.  You  will 
live  In  a  goldfish  bowl  as  most  of  us  public 
servants  do.  But,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Deputy 
Mayor,  we  wish  you  well — and  bid  you  god- 
speed. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  you  won't  be 
walking  alone.  I  am  sending  to  the  Senat* 
my  recommendations  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  City  Council. 

In  fllUne  this  Council,  It  was  our  goal 
to    And    among    the    800,000    residents    of 


the  District  of  Columbia  nine  exceptional 
men  and  women  to  work  with  you,  to  work 
on  the  team,  to  assist  you  In  leading  the 
government  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  to  rep- 
resent the  people  at  all  times  in  this  new 
venture  In  government  that  we  are  under- 
taking. 

'We  have  spent  weeks  In  considering  rec- 
ommendations made  to  us  by  organizations, 
in  searching  and  consulting  with  the  best 
authorities  that  we  could  talk  to.  We  have 
reviewed  hundreds  of  records  and  files.  We 
have  sought  and  obtained  not  only  your  rec- 
ommendations. Mr.  Mayor  and  Mr.  Fletcher, 
but  those  of  civic,  labor,  religious  and 
other   leading   non-polltlcal   groups. 

Today  I  am  happy  to  announce  the  names 
of  those  that  I  recommend  to  serve  on  the 
Council.  And  If  the  Senrite  Is  willing,  they 
will  serve  on  the  Council. 

As  Chairman,  a  distinguished  Washington 
attorney,  a  political  scientist,  a  teacher, 
a  wise  counsellor,  a  leader  In  bringing  edu- 
cational television  and  modern  transporta- 
tion to  the  Nation's  Capital,  CouncU  Chair- 
man Mr.  Max  Kampelman. 

As  'Vice  Chairman,  a  crusader  for  effec- 
tive government,  for  broader  opportunities, 
for  better  housing  for  all  the  people,  the 
Pastor  of  the  New  Bethel  Baptist  Church — 
the  Reverend  Walter  Fauntroy. 

Very  deeply  Involved  in  the  life  of  the 
city,  honored  as  an  outstanding  citizen,  an 
innovator  in  the  field  of  programs  for  the 
young  people  of  the  District  and  Director 
of  one  of  Washington's  most  successful 
youth  projects,  the  Roving  Leaders — Mr. 
Stanley  Anderson. 

A  leader  in  church  activities,  a  fighter 
against  discrimination,  an  eminent  attorney, 
Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Haywood. 

A  second-generation  Washlngtonlan,  a 
leader  In  the  District's  Head  Start  Program, 
a  worker  for  better  hotislng,  Mr.  John 
Nevius. 

President  of  the  Washington  "Drban 
League,  a  respected  member  of  the  com- 
mvinlty.  an  outstanding  lawyer,  a  past  Pres- 
ident of  the  National  Bar  Association,  Mr. 
William  Thompson. 

A  labor  leader  who  knows  the  problems  of 
the  workingman.  who  fought  for  the  mini- 
mum wage,  who  has  spent  a  lifetime  of  serv- 
ice in  the  cause  of  labor,  a  man  who  has 
made  many  contributions  to  helping  his  fel- 
lowman  and  to  Improving  his  city,  Mr.  J.  C. 
T\irner. 

One  of  13  children,  a  lifelong  resident  of 
the  District,  and  at  present  an  executive  at 
IBM.  he  finds  the  time  to  teach  high  school 
dropouts  at  night.  Mr.  Joseph  Yeldell 

A  life-time  'Washington  resident,  an  editor, 
a  civic  leader,  active  in  the  Dlsflct's  family 
and  child  welfare  programs,  Mrs.  Polly  Shack- 
elton.  Mrs.  Shackelton  this  morning  Is  ob- 
serving conditions  In  Montreal  as  a  back- 
ground for  what  she  Is  going  to  be  called  on 
to  do  here  and  cannot  be  present. 

These  nine  citizens,  we  believe,  will  be  a 
genuine  vole*  for  the  people  of  Washington. 
We  think  they  represent  this  city.  We  believe 
they  know  and  understand  and  will  certainly 
learn  all  about  Its  urgent  problems, 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  promptly  so  that 
the  new  city  government  can  move  rapidly 
from  promise  to  performance. 

With  them.  Mayor  Washington,  you  and 
your  Deputy  Mayor  IHetcher  can  now  show 
America  what  concerned  and  aroused  munic- 
ipal leaders  can  do.  You  can  improve  the 
lives  of  your  fellow  citizens  You  can  trans- 
form this  city  Into  a  proud  home  for  all  the 
people. 

Some  of  the  most  enllght<-ned  Members  of 
the  Congress,  who  at  great  sacrifice  to  them- 
selves, have  fought  for  years  for  a  better  gov- 
ernment for  the  District  of  Columbia,  are 
here  this  morning.  We  are  grateful  to  all  of 
you  for  having  come. 

Now,  Mr.  Mayor  and  Mr.  Deputy  Mayor  and 
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city  Councllmen,  It  Is  up  to  you  to  get  with 
It.  And  you  had  better  learn  these  Congress- 
men and  Senators. 


Spending,  Inflation,  and  Taxes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  28.  1967 

Mr.  BXEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  newsletter  to 
be  distributed  October  3,  1967,  to  the 
people  of  North  Dakota's  Second  Con- 
gressional District: 

Spindino.  Inixation.  and  Taxis 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  people 
spolte  of  Federal  spending  they  talked  In 
terma  of  nUlllons  of  dollars.  World  Wars  I 
and  II  changed  the  arithmetic  to  billions. 
Now  the  word  "trillion"  Is  creeping  Into  fiscal 
discussion. 

Since  1947.  the  Federal  government  has 
made  total  cash  expenditures  of  $1.700,000.- 
000,000 — nearly  one  and  three-quarters  tril- 
lion dollars.  Twenty  years  ago  Federal  cash 
outlays  totaled  $36  billion.  Now  the  annual 
rate  Is  up  to  $160  billion,  representing  an 
Increase  of  344  per  cent.  Over  that  same  20- 
year  period.  U.S.  population  rose  from  144 
million  to  198  million,  an  Increase  of  37  per 
cent. 

In  other  words,  over  the  last  two  decades, 
Federal  spending  has  skyrocketed  at  a  rate 
10  times  greater  than  the  country's  popu- 
lation growth.  If  our  national  government 
continues  to  Increase  Its  expenditures  at  this 
rate,  a  trillion  dollar  budget  will  become  a 
reality  within  the  lifetime  of  most  Ameri- 
cans. Such  a  figure  would  be  one-fourth 
larger  than  the  Nation's  gross  national  prod- 
uct in  1967 — one-fourth  more  than  the  total 
value  of  all  the  goods,  wealth  and  services 
generated  by  all  of  the  people  this  year. 

Since  1948,  gross  national  product  has 
grown  from  $243.5  billion  to  $762  billion.  But 
more  than  one-third  of  this  Increase  Is  air. 
rather  than  substance.  It  repreaenta  infla- 
tion. In  terms  of  constant  dollars,  gross  na- 
tional product  has  about  doubled,  not  trebled 
In  20  years.  Ballooning  government  spending 
has  generated  Inflationary  pressures  which 
keep  gnawing  away  at  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar. 

Administration  spokesmen  blame  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  the  Korean  War  which  pre- 
ceded It  for  most  of  the  Increase  In  Federal 
spending  But  since  1953.  when  the  Korean 
War  ended,  defense  expenditures  have  In- 
creased by  $20  7  billion,  up  41  per  cent.  For 
the  same  period,  non-defense  spending  by 
the  Federal  government  Is  up  $63  3  billion, 
or  242  per  cent.  Federal  tax  collections  are  up 
$109  billion  since  1948,  an  Increase  of  241 
per  cent. 

Now  the  Administration  seeks  a  10  per 
cent  tax  Increase  on  personal  and  corporate 
Income.  Higher  Social  Security  taxes  become 
effective  January  1.  And  some  excise  taxes 
which  were  scheduled  to  expire  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

So,  with  Government  taxes  and  spending 
going  higher  and  with  Inflation  continuing 
at  a  dangerous  pace.  I  have  been  consistently 
voting  for  reductions  In  non-defense  appro- 
priations wherever  possible.  I  have  been  ask- 
ing whether  It  is  essential  that  the  United 
States  get  a  man  on  the  moon  by  1970, 
whether  we  are  getting  an  appreciable  re- 
turn for  our  multl-bllllon  dollar  Investment 
In  the  war  on  poverty,  whether  the  billions 


we  allocate  to  foreign  aid  are  actually  pro- 
moting American  objectives  abroad.  We  must 
assign  priorities  for  programs  and  enforce 
them.  If  we  can't  make  some  appreciable  re- 
ductions In  non-defense  expenditures  now, 
with  a  booming  war-time  economy,  when  will 
that  day  arrive? 

My  position  will  continue  to  be  that  re- 
ductions in  non-defense  spending  must  have 
a  higher  priority  than  Increased  Federal 
taxes. 

HOW   I    VOTED 

Since  my  last  report,  I  voted:  for  amend- 
ments to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
for  expanded  grants  to  States  for  rehabilita- 
tion services.  ( Passed ) .  For  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Ap- 
propriation Act  for  1968.  (Passed).  (Earlier 
amendmenie  to  cut  some  $137  million  from 
the  bill  had  been  rejected  by  voice  votes). 
For  cuts  In  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 
When  these  cuts  failed,  I  voted  against  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  (Passed).  (The  critical  Im- 
portance of  one's  vote  Is  evident  here,  where 
the  bill  passed  by  only  8  votes).  For  the 
Conference  Report  making  appropriations  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  1968. 
(Passed).  I  voted  against  a  motion  to  per- 
mit funds  under  the  bill  to  be  used  for  con- 
struction of  naval  vessels  In  foreign  ship- 
yards. (Defeated).  For  a  bill  to  extend  for 
one  year  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  indemnify  farmers  forced  to 
remove  their  milk  from  markets  because  It 
contained  residues  of  chemicals  approved  by 
the  Federal  government.  (Passed).  For  the 
Partnership  for  Health  Amendments  of  1967. 
(Passed).  Consistent  with  my  earlier  vote 
on  the  Rat  BUI.  I  voted  against  an  amend- 
ment providing  funds  for  rat  control. 
( Passed  i .  for  a  bill  to  amend  the  public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  retardation. 
(Passed).  For  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act 
of  1967.  ( Passed  i .  I  earlier  voted  for  a  recom- 
mittal motion  designed  to  delete  the  public 
corporation  provision  of  the  bill.  (Failed). 
For  amendments  to  the  JuverUle  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1967  providing 
that  grants  be  made  to  state  agencies  (and 
not  local  organizations)  to  coordinate 
Juvenile  delinquency  prevention  programs. 
( Passed  i .  The  Act  was  then  passed  by  a  voice 
vote. 

BILLS     INTRODUCED 

HR.  12831,  to  establish  a  National  Visitors 
Center  In  Washington,  D.C.  Enactment  of 
this  bill  would  provide  a  better  organized 
transportation  system  between  the  many  his- 
toric sites  In  the  area.  It  would  also  provide 
visitors  with  the  ease  and  convenience  of 
having  at  their  disposal  a  focal  point  to  plan 
their  vacaUons  In  the  Capital.  H.R.  13181,  to 
place  a  yearly  quota  on  mink  Imports  that 
are  In  competition  with  domestic  production. 

HAM     IMPORTS     FROM     ETTROPE 

The  Common  Market  countries  of  Western 
Europe  have  established  an  export  subsidy 
of  about  50  cents  on  a  two-pound  canned 
ham.  Even  without  this  action,  foreign  hams 
were  already  coming  Into  the  United  States 
In  considerable  volume,  displacing  domestic 
pork  products  and  helping  to  depress  hog 
prices.  Present  duty  on  canned  ham  Is  only 
3  cents  per  pound.  In  fairness  to  our  domes- 
tic pr(Xlucers.  such  Imports  should  be  limited 
either  through  quotas  or  higher  tariffs.  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  the  Common  Market 
countries  apply  an  Import  duty  of  nearly  $1 
per  bushel  on  US.  com  Imports.  This,  of 
course,  tends  to  limit  U.S.  feed  grain  sales  In 
Western  Europe  and  encourages  Increased 
production  there.  Th,i.i  puts  a  "double 
whammy"  on  American  corn-hog  producers: 
they  must  not  only  pay  a  high  entry  fee  to 
market  their  com  abroad  but  on  top  of  that 
they  see  it  coming  back  into  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  subsidized  ham  im- 
ports. Little  wonder  that  American  farmers 
feel  they  were  shortchanged  in  the  recently 


concluded  "Kennedy  roimd"  tariff  negotia- 
tions. 

V.B.  CIVILIAN   EMPLOYEES  TOP  3    MILLION 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment had  3.012,387  employees  In  July,  up 
from  2,980,159  in  June.  Major  Increases  were 
6.442  in  Agriculture.  4,822  In  Treasury,  2,312 
m  Conamerce,  2,193  In  HEW  and  1,876  In  Vet- 
erans Administration.  Cost  of  civilian  em- 
ployment In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
totaled  $20.5  billion,  up  $1.8  billion  from  the 
preceding  year.  The  Increase  In  USDA  em- 
ployees for' the  month  Is  roughly  equivalent 
to  the  decrease  In  the  number  of  farms  In 
the  United  States  for  the  same  period. 

CRIME     RATE     OtTTSTRIPS     POPtJLATION     GAIN 

The  Nation's  crime  rate  skyrocketed  48  per 
cent  m  the  last  six  years  while  the  popula- 
tion Increased  only  10  per  cent.  The  House 
has  acted  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  Icxal 
law  enforcement  officials  by  approving  the 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  Act. 

THE    MISSOURI     RIVER     LAKES 

Senator  Karl  Mundt  of  South  Dakota 
points  out  a  little  known  fact:  that  the  six 
man-made  Missouri  River  lakes  have  a  shore- 
line of  5.940  miles  which  exceeds  the  Great 
Lakes  total  of  5,362  miles.  Oahe  Reservoir, 
which  runs  between  the  Dakota  capitals  of 
Bismarck  and  Pierre  has  a  total  shoreline  of 
2,250  miles,  some  400  miles  longer  than  that 
of  Lake  Superior. 

WHERE  DOES  THE  MONET  COME  FROM? 

Senator  Norrls  Cotton  (R.-N.H.)  says: 
"Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a  house- 
vrtfe  whose  husband  makes  $6,000  a  year, 
whose  taxes  and  cost  of  dally  bread  are  in- 
creasing, and  whose  children  are  reaching 
college  age.  Her  closing  words,  straight  from 
the  heart,  are  more  meaningful  than  any 
speech  I've  heard  In  the  Senate.  She  writes: 
'Where  does  the  government  get  Its  money? 
From  the  vacations  we  could  never  take. 
From  the  movies  we  never  saw,  the  restau- 
rant dinners  we  never  ate,  the  clothes  we 
never  bought  and  the  savings  we  haven't 
got.'  " 

OUR     TOWERING     FEDERAL     DEBT 

At  the  beginning  of  1967,  the  U.S.  public 
debt  was  $329.5  billion.  This  compares  with 
an  estimated  public  debt  of  $248  billion  for 
all  of  the  other  countries  of  the  "Free 
World".  It  raises  the  question  of  whether  the 
United  States  should  be  receiving,  rather  than 
giving,  foreign  aid, 

AGRICtn,TURE     AND     FARMING 

I  like  the  story  about  the  farm  boy  who 
was  asked  by  his  teacher  to  write  a  report 
on  agriculture.  He  started  this  way:  "Agricul- 
ture Is  a  lot  like  farming,  except  that  in 
farming  you  really  have  to  work  at  It." 


Profile  of  Iran 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  28.  1967 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Iran-America  So- 
ciety, opened  a  preview  of  photographs 
entitled  "Profile  of  Iran"  which  depicts 
Iran  today  and  the  tremendoxis  growth 
and  progress  she  has  made  over  the  past 
10  years.  This  has  only  been  possible 
because  of  the  d3mamic,  progressive, 
foresighted,   and  mature  leadership  of 
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His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Shaheuishah  of 
Iran,  which  has  resulted  in  his  being 
the  stabilizing  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Iran  is  successfully  undertaking  some  of 
the  most  comprehensive  and  truly  revo- 
lutionary reforms  in  the  free  world — the 
areas  of  universal  suffrage,  nationwide 
public  education,  administrative  over- 
haul, and  land  ownership — displaying 
unusual  degrees  of  realism  in  the  face  of 
seemingly  insurmountable  odds. 

The  Iran-America  Society  was  formed 
just  a  few  short  years  ago  under  the 
leadership  of  my  good  friend,  Ralph  E. 
Becker,  with  just  a  handful  of  people. 
Its  membership  has  swelled  to  well  over 
500  members,  and  includes  some  of  the 
truly  outstanding  individuals  in  the 
United  States.  Among  the  board  of  di- 
rectors are  directors  or  curators  of  major 
museums  in  America  that  are  interested 
in  Persian  art,  including  the  Freer  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  of  New  York  City,  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Art,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  Boston, 
Seattle  Art  Museum,  and  the  William 
Rockhill  Nelson  Gallers'  of  Art  in  Kansas 
City.  The  purposes  of  the  s(x;iety  are  to 
foster  among  Americans  and  Iranians 
a  greater  knowledge  of  the  arts,  litera- 
ture, science,  social  customs,  economic 
and  political  patterns,  and  to  develop  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  similari- 
ties of  the  Iranian  and  American 
ways  of  life.  Thus,  the  society  opens  a 
wide  door  to  a  stimulating  and  reward- 
ing relationship  among  the  two  coun- 
tries and  affords  the  opportunity  to  meet 
and  know  statesmen,  professional  peo- 
ple, and  students  of  Iran  and  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  auspicious  occa- 
sion of  the  state  visit  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Shahanshah  of  Iran,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome 
him  to  the  United  States  and  to  repeat 
the  remarks  of  President  Johnson  in  his 
toast  at  the  state  dinner : 

You  have  the  satisfaction  of  looking  back 
on  a  most  Impressive  record  of  progressive 
leadership.  You  have  taught  Iran's  people 
that  they  have  in  their  own  strength  and 
Imagination  the  power  to  solve  their  own 
problems  and  achieve  their  own  dreams. 

When  I  visited  Iran — Just  five  years  ago 
next  week — the  land  reform  program  had 
barely  begun.  Today,  50 ''r  of  Iran's  rural 
families  farm  their  own  land.  Some  7000 
rural  cooperatives  have  been  established — 
and  800  extension  corpsmen  are  helping 
farmers  acquire  new  skills. 

This  promise  of  new  progress  and  dignity 
beckons  all  the  Middle  East.  The  people  of 
that  region  have  Just  suffered  a  great  shock. 
But  that  shock  should  and  must  not  obscure 
the  vision  of  what  they  can  do  to  solve  their 
problems  constructively,  peacefully— work- 
ing with  their  neighbors. 

We  stand  ready  now.  as  before,  to  help 
those  who  ask  our  help — to  strengthen  the 
Independence  of  all  who  seek  It  In  purpose- 
ful partnership.  Now  as  always,  we  seek  no 
domination — by  force  of  arms,  by  Influence 
of  wealth,  by  stealth  or  subversion. 

We  seek  to  build  In  brotherhood.  We  want 
to  continue  giving  and  learning — as  we  will 
again  when  Iranian  and  American  scientists 
soon  begin  to  study  ways  to  exploit  Iran's 
water  resources,  and  to  employ  the  exciting 
new  technology  of  desalting.  Our  coopera- 
tion will  continue  to  grow  in  this  and  many 
other  ways. 

But  turning  the  dreams  we  share  Into  a 
shared  reality  asks  a  long  Journey  of  both 
our  nations.  We  take  heart  from  the  knowl- 


edge that  the  people  of  Iran,  under  Your 
Majesty's  leadership,  have  the  fortitude  and 
vision  to  continue  their  advance,  and  so  In- 
spire all  who  would  follow  in  hope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  James  Bradley,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  of 
His  Excellency  Hushang  Ansary,  Ambas- 
sador of  Iran,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  "Profile  of  Iran"  exhibit, 
August  17,  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Remarks  of  James  Bradley.  Acting  Secre- 
tary, Smithsonian  Instftltion.  August 
17,  1967.  AT  THE  Opening  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, "Profile  of  Iran" 
Your  Excellency.  Distinguished  guests. 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  On  behalf  of  Secre- 
tary S.  Dillon  Ripley  and  the  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  as  Assistant 
Secretary,  I  welcome  you  here  today  for  the 
opening  of  this  fine  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs and  fine  arts,  representing  a  "Profile 
of  Iran."  As  perhaps  a  great  many  of  you 
know,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
Smithsonian  has  sponsored  an  exhibition 
concerning  Iran,  Just  a  few  years  ago,  in 
1964,  the  magnificent  exhibition  titled  "7.000 
Years  of  Iranian  Art,"  was  exhibited  by  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  This  exhibit  was  then 
circulated  throughout  the  United  States  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian's 
Traveling  Exhibition  Service. 

The  Smithsonian  is  popularly  known  for 
Its  museums  and  art  galleries.  Behind  the 
facade  of  these  exhibitions,  however,  there 
is  a  corrununity  of  scholars,  of  historians,  sci- 
entists, and  art  directors.  These  are  the  men 
and  women  who  pursue  research  In  the  tra- 
ditional fields  of  history,  science,  and  art: 
curate  the  national  collections  of  about  sixty 
million  specimens  and  other  objects  of  great 
interest  and  value;  publish  the  results  of 
their  investigations  and  studies;  and  provide 
the  essential  professional  support  for  the 
program  of  exhibitions  in  the  galleries  and 
museums. 

As  one  other  example  of  our  Interest  in 
Iran,  a  survey  of  traditional  Iranian  arts  and 
crafts  ha,s  been  carried  out  this  year  by  a 
grant  under  the  auspices  of  our  program  in 
.Ajiclent  Technologies.  And  during  this  sum- 
mer, the  Smithsonian  is  Joining  Harvard 
University  and  the  Union  Carbide  Corpo- 
ration in  sponsoring  an  expedition  which 
hopes  to  locate,  in  Iran,  man's  first  source  of 
tin. 

Today,  we  view  this  splendid  photographic 
exhibit,  "A  Profile  of  Iran" — one  more  co- 
operative activity  bearing  upon  Iranian  life 
and  culture  and  accomplishments,  with 
which  the  Smithsonian  Is  happy  to  be  asso- 
ciated. 

In  arranging  this  exhibition,  Mr,  Ralph 
Becker  was  most  active.  Ralph  Becker  Is 
President  of  the  Iran-American  Society  and 
is  an  old  friend  of  the  Smithsonian,  with  a 
heartwarming  record  of  donations  to  our  col- 
lections of  political  memorabilia;  a  dis- 
tinguished American;  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
civic  leader  who  has  dedicated  himself  to 
the  cause  of  expanding  cultural  relationships 
between  Iran  and  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Becker  also  serves  as  General  Counsel  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  an  affiliate  of  the  Smithsonian. 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  and  honor  to  Intro- 
duce the  Guest  of  Honor  and  the  Patron 
of  this  show;  a  man  of  distinction  and  excep- 
tional attainment,  who  has  served  his  coun- 
try as  Economic  Counselor  in  the  Far  East. 
Deputy  Minister  of  Commerce,  Ambassador 
to  East  and  'West  Africa.  Ambassador  to  Pak- 
istan and  to  Ceylon.  Minister  of  Information, 
and  now  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  His  Excellency,  the 
Ambassador  of  Iran,  Hushang  Ansary. 


Text    of    Speech    by    Ambassador    Hushang 

Ansary.  of  Iran,  at  the  Opening  of  the 

Exhibition    "Profile    of    Iran  ",    at    the 

S.mithsonian     Institution,     August     17, 

1967 

Your  Excellencies,  Honorable  Guests.  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  all  to  this 
Exhibit,  so  that  you  can  actually  get  a 
"Profile  of  Iran" — In  fact,  two  profiles:  one 
the  past,  and  the  other  the  present  with  all 
its  portent  for  the  future. 

Of  Iran's  glorious  past,  it  Is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  tell  a  long  story.  It  was.  as  we  all 
know,  the  birthplace  of  great  leaders.  Cyrus 
the  Great,  founder  of  the  Iranian  Empire, 
still  stands  as  a  man  admired  by  the  West 
as  well  as  the  East  Darius  and  others  who 
followed  brought  honor  and  fame.  It  was 
also  the  cradle  of  civilization.  The  marvelous 
creation  of  Iranian  carpets,  the  elegant 
caligraphy,  the  miniatures,  the  Illuminated 
manuscripts,  the  scholars,  the  artists,  and 
the  poets  are  known  the  world  over  Its  con- 
tributions to  the  world  of  art  and  culture, 
to  science  and  medicine,  to  architecture  and 
literature  are  indeed  a  source  of  pride  to 
every  living  Iranian. 

Of  Iran  today,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do 
have  a  story  to  tell:  the  story  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  Shah  and  the  people — one  that 
opens  a  bloodless,  contemporary  path  to  the 
rapid  change  so  urgently  desired  by  more 
than  half  the  population  of  the  world  liv- 
ing in  developing  nations.  It  is  an  Integrated 
series  of  basic  reforms  designed  to  solve  at 
root-level  chronic  problems  typical  of  most 
developing  countries.  The  techmques  em- 
ployed in  reaching  these  goals  do  not  follow 
doctrinaire  blueprints  taken  either  from 
East  or  West.  They  are  directly  related  to  ex- 
isting local  institutions  and  traditions.  They 
are  directly  related  to  existing  local  institu- 
tions and  traditions.  They  have  in  common 
with  all  truly  national  movements  certain 
distinctly  national  characteristics,  which  can 
be  fully  understood  only  with  a  knowledge 
of  Iranian  society,  history  and  geography. 
But  tlie  principles  Involved  transcend  na- 
tionality and  are  at  home  In  all  progressive 
nations  sincerely  striving  for  a  more  ethical- 
ly satisfying  world  of  shared  prosperity  and 
greater  human  freedom. 

Seen  as  an  integrated  program,  the  revolu- 
tion called  for  the  liquidation  of  the  great 
feudal  estates,  which  has  to  date  brought 
more  than  2,400,000  farmers  the  ownership 
of  lands  they  tilled. 

The  urban  worker  was  to  find  a  place  in 
the  revolution  through  a  share  in  the  profits 
of  rapidly  expanding  industry,  as.  by  the 
end  of  1966,  the  great  majority  of  the  340,000 
productive  establishments  In  operation  In 
Iran  announced  profit-sharing  arrangements 
with  their  workers. 

The  democratic  processes  were  advanced 
through  a  dynamic  revision  of  the  electoral 
laws,  refiectlng  the  social  changes  In  the 
society  by  granting  voting  and  other  equal 
rights  to  women  and  by  creating  a  broader 
base  of  better  Informed  voters  and  a  wider 
choice  of  candidates. 

Social  Justice  was  to  have  legal  force  In 
rural  areas  through  the  establishment  of 
Equity  Courts  In  the  villages  to  fill  the 
vacuum  left  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  old 
system  of  "Landlord  Justice". 

.'ind,  finally,  social  and  economic  support 
was  given  the  farmers  and  their  families  by 
what  has  since  proved  to  be  a  brilliantly  con- 
ceived plan,  making  use  of  routine  military 
draft  of  young  high  school  graduates  In  a 
coordinated  battle  against  rural  poverty, 
ignorance.  Isolation,  backwardness  and 
dlse.^se.  Today,  over  10,000  young  men 
serve  In  the  Literacy  Corps,  Health  Corps 
and  the  Development  and  Extension  Corps, 
which  were  thus  created. 

The  gap  between  noble  Intention*  and  the 
Implementing  of  urgent  reforms  U  too  often 
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regrettably  wide.  But  I  take  pride  In  saying 
that,  in  our  case,  the  reforms  were  Imple- 
mented with  considerable  success  almost 
from  the  start,  sweeping  the  small  power- 
elite  from  domination  and  speeding  Iran  on 
the  road  to  membership  with  the  more  ad- 
vanced indvistrial  nations. 

Along  with  success  in  social  reforms,  there 
have  been  phenoment.il  ealns  In  the  imple- 
mentation of  our  development  programs.  In 
1965.  the  Gross  National  Product  In  Iran 
rose  by  11  9  '. .  and.  in  1966,  by  95''>— In 
both  cases  one  of  the  highest  In  the  world. 
Last  vear  Industrial  Investment  rose  by  16%. 
Whereas.  In  1953.  our  wv.\l  Imports  amounted 
to  only  Sllo-mllllon.  In  1966  It  reached  al- 
most one  billion. 

The  proepertty  and  stability  thus  gained, 
coupled  with  fantastic  potentials,  have  gone 
a  long  way  to  attracting  a  great  Inflow  of 
tourists  and  of  foreign  capital  to  Iran. 

For  all  this  the  Iranian  nation  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  initiative  and  farslghted- 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frid.w,  Septemiuir  29.  liMw 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength. — Isaiah  40:   31 

Our  Father  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
we,  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
our  land,  bow  before  Thee  humbly 
praying  for  strength,  for  guidance,  and 
for  good  will  from  Thee.  Make  this  a 
sacred  moment  in  which  we  become 
aware  of  Thy  presence,  a  moment  when 
strength  is  given,  sruidance  provided,  and 
good  will  arises  anew  within  us. 

We  need  Thee,  every  hour  we  need 
Thee.  We  hurry  too  much,  we  eat  too 
fast,  we  sleep  too  little,  and  then  wonder 
why  we  are  wearj"  and  worried  and  worn 
out.  As  we  wait  upon  Thee  renew  our 
strength,  restore  our  .spirits,  reinvigorate 
our  minds,  that  this  day  we  may  think 
giXKl  thoughts,  make  wise  decisions,  and 
do  it  all  free  from  tension  and  filled  with 
faith.  Trusting  m  Thee,  may  we  sing 
even  in  the  rain.  In  the  Master's  name 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal    of   the   proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  !  minute 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  the  program  for  the  remainder 
of  this  week  and  the  agenda  for  next, 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  response  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 


ness  of  Its  dynamic  leader.  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Shahanshah  of  Iran,  who  de- 
clared a  long  time  ago  that  to  reign  over  a 
land  beset  with  poverty  ana  uuteracy  is  no 
source  of  pride  or  satisfaction.  The  Shahan- 
shah set  the  revolutionary  goals  before  the 
nation  in  the  national  referendum  of  Jan- 
uary 26,  1963.  Said  he,  and  I  quote: 

"We  set  ourselves  to  accomplish  far-reach- 
ing social  reforms,  economic  reconstruction 
commensurate  with  democratic  Ideals,  de- 
velopment of  education.  International  co- 
operation and  respect  for  moral  beliefs,  as 
well   as   individual   and  social  freedom." 

The  revolution  can  now  be  examined  not 
,-imply  for  the  goals  promised  in  the  first 
flush  of  enthusiasm,  but  for  what  has  actu- 
ally been  accomplished.  The  present  Exhibit 
is  thus  brought  to  you  not  only  to  Illustrate 
seventy  centuries  of  Iran's  history,  rich 
heritage  and  culture,  but  also  to  portray  her 
achievements  of  the  past  decade.  The  work 
ahead  Is  stlU  vast,  allowing  for  no  compla- 


er,  the  program  for  today  has  previously 
been  armounced,  as  the  Members  know, 
as  the  bill  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  of  1921. 

Upon  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  that  legislation  the  House  will  adjourn 
until  Monday  next,  permission  having 
been  granted  on  yesterday,  upon  the 
request  of  the  majority  leader. 

On  Monday  we  have  a  very  heavy 
calendar  and,  I  might  say,  we  have  had 
very  heavy  legi-slatlve  business  on  Mon- 
days for  the  past  month  or  so.  On  Mon- 
day we  will  have  the  Consent  Calendar. 

There  are  seven  suspensions  scheduled: 

H,R.  4903.  to  provide  for  the  economic 
and  social  development  in  the  Ryukyu 
Islands: 

S.  223.  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
Government-owned  long-lines  com- 
munications facilities  in  the  State  of 
Alaska : 

H.R.  5943.  to  change  the  method  of 
computing  retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 

H.R.  9796,  to  authorize  the  extension 
of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  In 
existence: 

H  R.  4772,  to  authorize  the  Secretaries 
concerned  to  direct  initiation  of  allot- 
ments of  pay  and  allowances  of  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 

H.R.  11767.  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  adjust  legislative  juris- 
diction of  the  U.S.  Naval  Station,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.;  and 

H.R.  12910,  to  establish  a  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  Corps  in  the  Navy. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday:  Tuesday 
is  Private  Calendar  day:  to  be  followed 
by  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  853,  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968:  S.  676,  obstruction  of  crimi- 
nal investigations,  to  be  considered  un- 
der open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate;  and 
H.R.  1411,  false  representations  by  mail, 
also  with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  to 
debate. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  of  next  week 
there  are  Jewish  holidays,  and  we  have 
not  scheduled  any  business  for  those  2 
days. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


cency;    but  what  has  been  accomplished  Is 

most  encouraging  and,  to  all  of  us,  highly 
rewarding. 

Before  concluding.  I  wish  to  express  my 
sincere  thanks  to  the  Regents  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  well 
as  to  the  distinguished  President  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Iran- 
American  Society,  for  their  kindness  In  ar- 
ranging the  Exhibit  and  for  their  whole- 
hearted support  and  Invaluable  contribu- 
tion toward  better  understanding  and  closer 
cultural  ties  between  Iran  and  the  United 
States. 

I  now  take  pleasure  in  inviting  you  all  to 
view  the  Exhibit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Shahanshah  of  Iran  is  respected  and 
admired  not  only  by  his  countrymen,  but 
the  entire  world  and  is  a  beacon  of  light 
in  the  Middle  East. 
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Does  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
the  acting  majority  leader,  think  we  will 
get  the  conference  report  on  the  public 
works  bill  next  week? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  think  so.  I  think  the 
conference  report  has  been  agreed  to.  Of 
course,  that  is  the  militaiT  construction 
conference  report.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  public  works  bill  generally.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  however,  conference 
reports  are  always  in  order. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


L.  T.  "TEX"  EASLEY  RETIRING 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  30 
years  of  service  with  the  Associated 
Press.  L.  T.  "Tex"  Easley  is  retiring. 
During  my  years  here  in  Washington, 
I  have  come  to  know  Tex  and  his  lovely 
wife.  Bonita,  as  neighbors  and  friends, 
as  well  as  by  my  association  with  him 
here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Tex  embodies  the  very  highest  moral 
and  ethical  standards  and  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  a  responsible  re- 
porter. 

While  I  am  pwarp  that  his  "retire- 
ment" will  consist  of  hard  work,  I  wish 
him  every  succe.ss  in  his  new  endeavor 
and  look  forward  to  many  more  years  of 
pleasant  association  with  him. 


GOV.  FARRIS  BRYAl^  LEAVING  OEP 

Mr.  STKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous co.^sent  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Farris  Bry- 
ant. Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  is  going  home  to  Florida.  For 
18  months  he  has  rendered  distin- 
guished service  as  one  of  the  strong 
forces  in  the  Executive  OflBce  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Tho.se  of  us  who  have  known  Farris 
through  the  years,  and  watched  his  ded- 
icated work  in  the  Florida  Legislature, 
followed  by  his  outstanding  services  as 
Governor  cf  our  State,  expected  no  less 
than  an  equally  outstanding  perform- 
ance in  Wasliington. 

Governor  BiTant  is  a  man  who  has  a 
deep  faith  in  the  vitality  of  America's 
legislative  processes  and  a  dedication  to 
the  principles  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. He  leaves  Wasiiington  to  return  to 
his  professional  and  business  interests 
with  increased  stature  and  with  a  wider 
circle  of  friends  who  admire  liis  quali- 
ties and  contributions. 


SUPPORTING  THE  MARINES  IN 
CONTHIEN 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  S!:)eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  over 
a  battalion  of  our  Marines  are  under  at- 
tack on  three  sides  on  the  Conthien 
Salient.  I  strongly  urge  that  the  strength 
of  the  United  States  be  placed  behind 
these  men  who  for  days  have  undergone 
heavy,  unrelenting,  incessant  bombard- 
ment and  vicious  attacks. 

Such  action  as  is  necessary  to  save 
every  life  possible  must  be  taken.  While  I 
do  not  support  the  policy  which  placed 
our  men  there.  I  do  and  will  continue  to 
support  them. 

The  .<5eriousness  of  the  situation  in  the 
I  Corps  area  is  such  as  to  require  im- 
mediate action  and  our  fervent,  heartfelt 
prayers. 


M-16  RIFLE 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
received  direct  firsthand  confirmation  of 
some  additional  sorry  facts  about  the 
M-16  rifle  mess  in  Vietnam. 

First,  hard-pressed  marines  in  the 
thick  of  fighting  still  did  not  have  guns 
retrofitted  with  the  new  buffer  assembly 
as  of  September  16. 

Early  in  August  the  Congress  was  told 
by  Defense  officials  that  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  the  new  parts  had  been  produced 
to    equip    all    guns   in    combat   service. 


Manufacture  of  the  buffer  assemblies 
had  begim  last  December,  when  it  was 
clear  that  ball-type  ammunition  still 
used  in  the  M-16's  causes  such  an  in- 
crease in  rate  of  fire  as  to  result  in  fre- 
quent gun  failure. 

In  my  view,  failure  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  retrofit  all  M-16  rifles  in 
combat  service  long  ago  is  absolutely 
scandalous.  Because  of  this  failure  ma- 
rines in  Vietnam  go  into  combat  duty 
without  dependable  rifles. 

Second,  these  same  hard-pressed  ma- 
rines, then  .serving  on  Hill  52  in  Vietnam. 
were  ordered  to  lie  about  the  perform- 
ance of  the  M-16  rifle  when  an  official 
inspection  team  believed  to  have  in- 
cluded several  Congressmen,  visited  the 
area  in  early  June  of  this  year. 

All  of  them  felt  compelled  to  follow 
orders  and  did  actually  lie,  telling  tiie 
inspectors  the  gun  w'orked  fine  even  after 
it  had  been  fired  for  .several  thousand 
roimds.  Actually,  in  at  least  one  case,  a 
marine  had  been  able  to  get  less  than 
300  rounds  through  the  gun  and  the  ex- 
perience of  others  had  been  even  worse. 

Congress  should  probe  deeply  enougli 
to  fix  precisely  the  blame  for  the  orders 
to  lie.  and  for  the  failure  to  get  all  com- 
bat weapons  retrofitted  promptly. 

This  is  an  unconscionable  outrage,  and 
some  heads  should  roll. 


WHAT   IS    SAUCE   FOR   THE    GOOSE 
IS  SAUCE  FOR  THE  GANDER 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  in  the 
press  that  the  University  of  Virginia  had 
asked  the  Prime  Minister  of  Rhodesia 
to  come  there  to  make  a  speech,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  he  would  not  be 
granted  a  visa.  I  have  taken  this  matter 
up  with  the  State  Department.  I  do  not 
necessarily  agree  with  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Rhodesia  on  his  position,  but  I 
do  think  he  has  a  right  to  express  his 
opinion.  I  have  told  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  if  they  do  not  give  him  a  visa, 
I  would  hke  to  have  them  come  before 
my  subcommittee  and  explain  why  they 
would  give  a  passport  to  Stokely  Car- 
michael  but  not  a  visa  to  Ian  Smith. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  286] 

Abbltt  Anderson,  Dl.  Arenda 

Abernethy  Anderson,  Ashley 

Adams  Tenn.  Asplnall 

Addabbo  Andrews,  Ala.  Barrett 

Albert  .^nnunzlo  Belcher 


Bevlll 

Blester 

Bir.ghani 

Elanton 

Brademas 

Brock 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burke.  Fla. 

Bush 

Button 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

CahlU 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Corman 
Cowger 
Curtis 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Diggs 
Dulski 
Edwards,  La. 
EUberg 
Eshleman 
Everett 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Felghan 
Fine 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gahflanakis 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gilbert 
Goodell 
G  raj- 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gurney 
Hagan 


HaU 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanna 
Harrison 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Holland 
Hosmer 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Keith 
Kelly 
King,  N.Y. 
Klrwan 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Kupfe.'man 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landrum 
Lennon 
Long.  La. 
McCarthy 
McCulloch 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Mesklll 
Michel 
M;nk 
Minshall 
Mlze 

Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Moss 
Multer 
.Vuiphy,  N.Y, 
Ned^l 
Nelsen 
Nix 

OHara,  Mich. 
OKonskl 
Ottluger 
Pike 
Poff 
Pool 


Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Quillen 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reilel 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rivers 

Ronan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Sandman 

St  Germain 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stafford 

Staegers 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tujiney 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whitten 

WldnaJl 

Wiggins 

Williams,  MlsE. 

WUUams,  Pa. 

Willis 


Wilson. 

Wolff 

Wvait 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wvman 

Yates 

ZIlOQ 

Zwach 


Bob 


The  SPEAKER.  On  tills  rollcall  247 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ATTENDANCE    IN    THE    HOUSE    ON 
FRIDAYS 

Mr,  VANIK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  several  days  ago  28 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives addressed  a  letter  to  the  Speaker 
complaining  about  the  fac  that  we  do 
not  have  business  on  Fridays.  I  think  to- 
day's rollcall  wnll  indicate  that  almost 
one-half  the  men  who  signed  this  letter 
addressed  to  the  Speaker  are  not  present 
today.  I  think  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  it. 

Of  the  28  signers  of  this  letter  urging 
FViday  and  Saturday  sessions,  the  follow- 
ing 12  are  absent  today:  Hon.  Willi.am 
O.  CowGER.  Hon.  Dan  Kuykendall,  Hon. 
George  Bush.  Hon.  Edward  Bieeter,  Hon. 
John  Zwach,  Hon,  Bob  Price,  Hon. 
Charles  Sandman,  Hon.  Roger  Zion.  Hon. 
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Margaret  Heckler.  Hon.  Charles  Wha- 
LEN.  Hon.  Sam  Steicer.  and  Hon.  Chal- 
mers Wylie. 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  rec- 
ords are  further  checked,  they  wUl  reveal 
that  several  of  the  signers  of  this  letter 
have  among  the  worst  attendance  records 
In  the  Congress. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PACKERS  AND 
STOCKYARDS  ACT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  921  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  921 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itaelf  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  Jor  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
10673)  to  amend  title  IH  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as  amended.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  ftve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  aa  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  LattaI.  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  921 
provides  for  a  1  hour  open  rule,  making 
in  order  consideration  of  H.R.  10673,  to 
amend  title  III  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act  of  1921,  as  amended. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  is 
no  opposition  whatsoever  to  the  rule  and 
very  little,  if  any.  to  the  legislation  Itself. 

I  therefore  reserve  the  remainder  of 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  remarks  just 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

This  resolution  provides  for  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate.  The  purposes 
of  the  bill  are:  First,  to  make  clear  that 
a  stockyard  owner  has  the  responsibility 
and  right  to  manage  his  stockyard  in  a 
Just,  reasonable,  and  nondiscriminatory 
mariner:  second,  to  require  persons  op- 
erating at  the  stockyard  to  conduct  their 
operations  in  a  manner  which  will  foster. 
preserve,  and  insure  an  eflBcient.  com- 
petitive pubUc  market.  The  bill  express- 
ly provides  that  no  person  can  engage  in 
business  at  the  stockyard  as  a  market 
agency  or  a  dealer  unless  the  stockyard 
owner  has  determined  that  his  services 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  business  and 
welfare  of  the  stockyard  and  Its  patrons 
and  customers.  It  would  relieve  the 
stockyard  owner  or  market  agency  of  a 
duty  to  furnish  stockyard  services  to  all 
persons  upon  reasonable  request  without 
discrimination,  but  would  provide  that 


all  stockyard  services  furnished  pursuant 
to  reasonable  request  at  a  stockyard  must 
be  reasonable  and  nondiscriminatory. 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  was 
encated  in  1921  In  response  to  flagrant 
and  deceptive  practices  in  the  livestock 
and  meat  Industries,  including  the  mo- 
nopolistic control  of  livestock  marketing 
facilities  through  ownership  and  control 
of  the  facilities  by  several  large  packing 
firms.  The  Congress  passed  the  act.  set- 
ting up  a  system  of  regulation,  based  on 
the  principle  that  the  major  terminal 
stockyards  were  monopolies  and  should 
be  treated  as  "great  national  public 
utilities"  whose  existence  and  function 
was  essential  to  the  flow  of  commerce. 

However,  major  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  livestock  industry  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act:  First,  the  terminal  markets — 
where  livestock  Is  sold  after  negotiations 
between  commission  sellers  and  buyers, 
and  the  stockyard  owner  provides  the  fa- 
cilities and  certain  services,  and  the 
actual  selling  is  done  by  the  commission 
sellers — are  no  longer  in  a  monopolistic 
position  because  they  are  surrounded  by 
2.200  auction  markets  and  thousands  of 
packer  and  dealer  buying  stations;  sec- 
ond, today  most  of  the  packing  plants  are 
located  throughout  the  country  areas 
away  from  the  terminal  markets.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  that 
stockyard  owners  exercise  such  manage- 
ment and  control  over  their  stockyards 
and  the  persons  operating  thereon  that 
they  are  able  to  preserve  and  maintain 
an  efficient,  competitive  market. 

This  bill  applies  to  terminal  stockyards 
and  auction  markets.  The  question  of 
stockyard  owners'  rights,  however,  has 
arisen  primarily  at  terminal  markets.  At 
an  auction  market  there  is  no  question 
about  the  right  of  the  auction  operator 
to  manage  and  regulate  the  market. 

The  need  for  the  terminal  stockyard 
owner  to  have  clearcut  authority  to  man- 
age the  stockyard  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  stockyard  owner  provides  the 
facilities,  while  the  actual  selling  is  done 
by  the  commission  firms.  Some  stock- 
yard owners  have  investments  exceed- 
ing $15  million.  The  commission  firms  at 
a  terminal  market  are.  in  effect,  the  sell- 
ing arm  of  the  stockyard.  The  stockyard 
company's  existence  is  dependent  upon 
the  ability  of  the  commission  firms  at  the 
stockyards  to  obtain  consignments  to  the 
market.  If  the  firms  at  the  stockyard 
do  not  support  the  market,  and  the 
stockyard  owner  has  no  control  over  this 
matter,  the  stockyard  owner  can  be 
forced  to  close  his  business. 

Most  market  agencies  selling  livestock 
at  terminal  stockyards  conduct  their  ac- 
tivities in  a  manner  which  will  foster, 
preserve,  and  insure  an  efficient,  com- 
petitive public  market.  Others,  however, 
engage  in  practices  which  are  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  market  or  patrons 
of  the  market. 

Also,  some  conamission  firms  engaged 
in  business  at  terminal  stockyards  exert 
more  effort  in  getting  shippers  and  buy- 
ers to  bypass  the  stockyards  than  they 
exert  in  getting  business  to  be  handled 
at  the  stockyards. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  be- 
lieves that  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 


posed legislation  with  the  amendments 
proposed  wlU  clarify  and  extend  the  au- 
thority of  stockyard  owners  in  a  manner 
which  will  be  beneficial  to  the  livestock 
industry,  while  preserving  the  right  of 
the  Secretary  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  such 
authority. 

The  enactment  of  this  proposed  bill 
would  not  require  any  additional  funds 
for  its  enforcement. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PURCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  10673)  to  amend  title 
III  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of 
1921.  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  oflfered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10673,  with 
Mr.  Brooks  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
May]  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there 
are  any  questions  with  respect  to  this 
measure,  I  am  sure  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  [Mrs.  May],  or  I  or 
any  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
present,  will  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  primary  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  make  clear  that  a  stock- 
yard owner  has  the  responsibility  and 
right  to  manage  his  stockyard  in  a  just, 
reasonable,  and  nondiscriminatory  man- 
ner, and  to  require  persons  operating  at 
the  stockyard  to  conduct  their  operation 
in  a  manner  which  will  foster,  preserve, 
and  insure  an  efficient  and  competitive 
market.  It  preserves  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  right  to  prevent  any 
abuse  of  authority  by  the  stockyard  with 
respect  to  the  exercise  of  any  of  the 
rights  that  this  bill  gives. 

This  bill  relieves  the  stockyard  owner 
or  market  agency  of  a  duty  to  furnish 
stockyard  services  to  all  persons  merely 
because  they  request  such  services.  This 
Is  a  change  to  the  present  law.  and  is 
necessitated  as  part  of  the  attempt  here 
to  get  away  from  the  outdated  concept 
that  these  terminal  stockyards  are  "great 
national  pubUc  utilities."  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  no  person  can  engage  in  busi- 
ness at  a  stockyard  as  a  market  agency 
or  a  dealer  unless  first,  the  stockyard 
owner  has  determined  that  his  services 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  business  and  wel- 
fare of  the  stockyard  and  its  patrons 
and  customers,  and  second,  that  this  de- 
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termination  is  not  unreasonable  or  un- 
justly discriminatory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purposes  of  this 
bill,  and  the  necessity  for  its  passage,  can 
best  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  effect 
of  the  changing  times  on  this  vital 
Industry. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  great  terminal 
markets  existed  in  an  attitude  of  near 
monopoly.  There  were  abuses  of  power  by 
several  large  packing  firms.  The  abuses 
included  the  monopolistic  control  of 
livestock  marketing  facilities.  In  re- 
sponse to  these  and  other  flagrant  and 
deceptive  practices.  Congress  passed  the 
present  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. 
which  declared  that  the  major  terminal 
stockyards  were  monopolies  and  should 
be  treated  as  "great  national  public 
utilities." 

A  terminal  market  sells  livestock  by 
negotiation  between  commission  sellers 
and  buyers.  The  stockyards  owner  pro- 
vides the  facilities  and  certain  services, 
and  the  actual  selling  is  done  by  the  com- 
mission sellers.  This  type  of  operation  is 
different  from  auction  stockyards,  where 
one  person  or  firm  operates  the  facilities 
selling  livestock  at  public  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder,  although  today  many  ter- 
minal markets  also  sell  a  considerable 
volume  of  livestock  at  auction  on  certain 
days  of  the  week. 

The  passage  of  time  has  not  treated 
these  institutions  kindly.  From  their 
former  powerful  position,  the  terminal 
markets  have  fallen  far.  Today  these 
markets  are  surrounded  by  approxi- 
mately 2.200  auction  markets  and  thou- 
sands of  packers  and  dealer  buying  sta- 
tions. Today,  packers  buy  substantially 
more  livestock  directly  from  producers 
or  others  than  from  terminal  markets. 
The  percentage  of  federally  inspected 
slaughter  cattle  bought  at  terminal  mar- 
kets has  declined  from  91  percent  in  1925 
to  34  percent  in  1965.  During  the  same 
period,  sales  of  slaughter  hogs  have 
dropped  from  82  to  26  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  successful  operation  of 
a  terminal  stockyard  comes  about  from 
a  blending  of  the  facilities  and  certain 
services  provided  by  a  stockyard  owner, 
and  the  actual  selling  of  livestock,  which 
is  handled  by  commission  firms.  Cus- 
tomarily, the  stockyard  owner  will  pro- 
vide free  space  to  commission  firms,  and 
his  income  is  dependent  upon  yardage 
charges  collected  upon  the  livestock  sold 
by  these  conunission  firms.  The  commis- 
sion firms  are.  in  effect,  the  selling  arm 
of  the  stockyard.  The  continued  existence 
of  the  stockyard  is  dependent  on  the 
ability  of  the  commission  firms  at  the 
stockyards  to  obtain  consignments  to  the 
market. 

It  is  readily  obvious,  then,  that  the 
little  business  remaining  to  the  terminal 
markets  is  seriously  jeopardized  by  any 
unscrupulous  practices  in  which  commis- 
sion firms  might  be  engaged. 

While  the  great  majority  of  commis- 
sion merchants  are  honest  and  reliable, 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Livestock  and  Grains  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  revealed  that  some 
commission  firms  are  actually  exerting 
more  effort  to  convince  shippers  and 
buyers  to  do  business  away  from  the 


stockyard  than  in  getting  business  to  be 
handled  there. 

In  addition,  some  commission  men  do 
not  properly  represent  the  best  Interests 
of  the  shippers.  They  may  have  another 
occupation,  which  prevents  them  from 
giving  their  fullest  effort  toward  sales 
in  the  stockyard.  Firms  such  as  these  are 
often  disinterested  and  or  inefficient, 
and  these  attitudes  result  in  a  poor  rep- 
utation for  the  stockyard,  as  well  as  for 
other  commission  firms  which  deal  there. 

To  prevent  recurrence  of  the  abuses  I 
have  mentioned,  commission  men  at  a 
stockyard  have  sometimes  attempted  to 
form  themselves  into  livestock  exchanges, 
which  are  organizations  of  commission 
men  at  a  terminal  market.  In  addition 
to  the  other  values  and  benefits  which 
accrue  to  such  an  organization,  often 
enough  the  exchange  will  attempt  to  pro- 
vide a  source  of  regulations  designed  to 
foster  better  and  more  scrupulous  prac- 
tices at  the  market.  However,  because  the 
membership  in  the  exchange  is  only  vol- 
untary, control  is  gained  only  over  those 
commission  firms  and  individuals  who 
choose  to  belong.  The  common  interpre- 
tation of  the  present  law  is  that  the  com- 
mission firm  which  chooses  not  to  be- 
long to  the  exchange  is  free  to  continue 
in  any  harmful  practices  it  may  choose 
without  fear  of  regulation.  Thus,  these 
associations  are  virtually  powerless  to 
relieve  this  most  obvious  problem  in  the 
terminal  markets,  this  situation  is  seri- 
ous, indeed. 

The  logical  answer  to  the  problems 
would  be  to  specifically  alter  the  present 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  to  give  the 
terminal  market  owner  the  power  to  en- 
force reasonable  restrictions  designed  to 
provide  for  more  efficient  marketing  at 
his  place  of  business,  and  to  give  a  more 
binding  effect  upon  any  regulations 
adopted  by  the  organizations  of  commis- 
sion men  who  work  at  the  stockyard. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation. 
Tliis  bill  would  provide  the  necessary- 
power  to  the  stockyard  owner  to  regu- 
late the  matters  I  have  been  discussing. 
The  stockyard  owner  would  be  author- 
ized to  regulate  or  refuse  to  furnish  fa- 
cilities and  services  to  a  firm  which  is 
not  furthering  the  interests  of  the  mar- 
ket, subject  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture's supervision.  The  owner  would 
also  be  authorized  by  the  bill  to  regu- 
late any  other  matter  at  the  stockyard 
•which  is  appropriate  to  foster,  preserve, 
or  insure  an  efficient,  competitive  public 
market,  practices,  for  example,  such  as 
a  centralized  computerized  bookkeeping 
and  paying  system  would  be  allowed  un- 
der this  legislation.  This  could  replace 
many  separate  accounting  systems, 
thereby  leading  to  reduced  marketing 
cost. 

Presently,  stockyard  owners  are  afraid 
to  put  such  practices  into  operation,  be- 
cause the  ability  of  the  stockyard  owner 
to  regulate  even  these  normal  activities 
is  open  to  question.  There  is  a  great  de- 
gree of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not 
these  owners  can  take  many  actions  that 
might  normally  appear  appropriate  to 
a  businessman,  without  laying  themselves 
open  to  i.ioney  damages  for  exceeding 
their  authority.  The  bill  would  provide 
reasonable  guidelines  which  owner  and 


commission  agent  alike  could  rely  on  in 
the  conduct  of  their  business. 

There  is  broad  general  support  for  this 
bill.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture  real- 
ized that  the  present  law  creates  a  hard- 
ship, not  only  for  the  stockyard  owner 
and  commission  agent,  but  for  the  buyers 
and  the  livestock  industry  as  a  whole. 
Both  my  learned  colleagues,  the  gracious 
gentlewoman  from  Washington,  and  my- 
self were  members  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Food  Marketing  which  ur.ani- 
mously  recommended  the  enactment  of 
clarifying  legislation  in  this  murky  area. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  also 
strongly  favors  ihe  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Initially,  there  was  some  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  bill  conflicted  with 
the  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Denver  Union  Stockyard  Company  v. 
Producers  Livestock  Marketing  AssociU' 
tion  '  356  U.S.  282  ' .  where  the  Court  held 
that  the  present  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  does  not  permit  a  stockyard  owner 
to  prevent  a  commission  man,  engaged 
in  his  stockyard,  from  also  engaging  in 
business  at  another  regulated  stockyard. 
Tills  is  not  the  intent  of  the  bill,  but 
neither  is  there  here  any  intent  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  Denver  case  be- 
yond the  limited  scoi>e  set  forth  in  the 
committee  report, 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  stockyards  of  today 
are  sad  reflections  of  the  thriving  institu- 
tion of  half  a  century  ago.  The  small  per- 
centage of  livestock  business  that  the 
terminal  markets  are  now  receiving  lias 
placed  them  m  an  economically  vulner- 
able situation.  Since  1921.  the  percentage 
of  slaughter  livestock  being  processed 
through  these  markets  has  been  steadily 
declining,  and  the  trend  is  expected  to 
continue  unless,  and  perhaps  even  if.  we 
act  favorably  on  this  bill.  There  is  no 
longer  a  need  for  regulation  of  the  stock- 
yards as  monopolies  and  only  Congress 
can  provide  the  necessary  surgery  to  give 
stockyard  owners  the  reasonable  right 
to  mind  their  own  businesses,  commission 
merchants  the  right  to  seek  compliance 
with  reasonable  regulations  made  by 
them  for  better  conduct  of  their  business, 
and  the  livestock  industry  the  right  to 
except  reasonably  efficient  marketing 
practices  which  can  achieve  the  best  price 
to  the  buyer  for  his  product. 

Presently,  should  the  owner  of  the 
stockyard  attempt  to  make  his  stockyards 
more  efficient  In  operation  through  regu- 
lation of  the  matters  I  have  mentioned, 
he  is  treading  in  an  area  where  liability 
and  monetary  damages  can  spring  up 
against  him  at  any  moment.  Serious 
questions  of  interpretation  have  not  only 
"muddied  the  water"  in  this  area,  but 
have  also  rendered  many  stockyard 
owners  simply  afraid  to  act. 

The  Denver  Stockyards  case,  which  I 
mentioned  previously,  the  Court  said: 

We  are  told,  however,  that  the  economics 
of  the  business  has  changed,  that  whlie  at 
the  passage  of  the  act  most  livestock  pur- 
chases were  at  these  stockyards,  now  a  sub- 
stantial pwrtion.  about  40  pvercent.  It  Is  eald. 
takes  place  at  private  livestock  markets  such 
as  feed  yards  and  country  points.  •  •  •  If 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  does  not  fit 
the  present  economics  of  the  buslnees, 
a  problem  Is  presented  for  the  Congreea  (p 
289). 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  situation 
facing  these  terminal  stockyards,  as 
stated  by  the  Supreme  Court,  represents 
a  mandate  on  us  to  act.  We  must  act  now 
to  avoid  further  hardship  to  this  Indus- 
tr>-.  The  present  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  does  not  fit  the  present  economics  of 
the  bxLslness. 

In  summation,  then,  passage  of  this  bill 
Is  vitally  needed.  Its  enactment  would 
cost  nothing.  It  has  broad  support.  It  is 
good  legislation  and  was  thoroughly  ex- 
amined. I  urge  Its  favorable  consideration 

here.  ,    ,  ,_, 

Mi-s.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yiCid  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  desire  to  speak. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  10673.  a  bill  to  strengthen  and 
clarify  stockyard  owners'  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  the  man- 
agement of  their  stockyards. 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. 
pas.sed  by  Congress  and  enacted  in  1921, 
set  up  a  system  of  regulation  of  terminal 
livestock  markets  based  on  the  princi- 
ple that  they  were  monopolies  and  should 
be  treated  as  "great  national  public  util- 
ities." At  that  time,  most  of  the  live- 
stock sold  passed  through  these  terminal 
markets,  but  today  they  are  no  longer  in 
a  monopoli.^tic  position.  Auction  mar- 
kets and  packer  and  dealer  buying  sta- 
tions now  receive  most  of  the  livestock 
sold. 

For  example,  in  1925.  nine  out  of  10 
federally  inspected  slaughter  cattle  were 
bought  at  terminal  markets,  but.  in 
1965.  the  number  had  dropped  to  a  little 
over  three  out  of  10.  The  comparable 
decline  In  slaughter  hogs  has  been  from 
three  out  of  four  in  1925  to  less  than  one 
out  of  four  in  1965.  For  sheep,  the  decline 
has  been  from  eight  out  of  10  In  1925  to 
about  one  out  of  four  in  1965. 

At  these  50-some  terminal  markets, 
the  stockyard  owner  provides  the  facil- 
ities, while  the  actual  seUlng  Is  done  by 
commission  firms.  The  stockyard  owner 
furnishes  free  pen  space  to  the  commis- 
sion firms,  and  the  stockyard  owner's 
revenue  is  dependent  upon  the  yardage 
charges  collected  upon  the  livestock  sold 
by  these  firms. 

Testimony  developed  in  hearings  held 
before  our  Livestock  and  Grains  Sub- 
committee in  June  revealed  that  some 
commission  firms  are  actually  using  the 
free  pen  space  and  facilities  provided  to 
solicit  business  away  from  the  stock- 
yards. Sometimes  it  seems  they  work 
harder  at  getting  business  away  from  the 
stockyards  than  to  them. 

Not  only  Is  this  practice  unfair,  but  It 
decreases  business  at  the  stockyards  and 
increases  operating  costs,  making  it 
more  expensive  to  handle  livestock  there. 
This,  in  turn,  is  reflected  in  higher  costs 
of  livestock  to  the  buyers  and  eventually 
to  the  consumers — while  at  the  same 
time  tending  to  lower  the  prices  received 
by  the  producers. 

The  l)as1c  and  fundamental  thrust  of 
the  legislation  before  us  today  is  to  per- 
mit owners  of  these  terminal  market 
stockyards  to  issue  regulations  that  would 
prohibit  agencies  using  their  free  facil- 
ities from  soliciting  business  for  their 
competitors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  change  seems  alto- 
gether fair  and  rea.sonable.  Or.e  of  the 


witnesses  testifying  t)efore  our  subcom- 
mittee made  what  seems  to  me  an  espe- 
cially appropriate  analogy.  He  said : 

We  feel  that  frequently  we  are  in  the  same 
position,  let  us  say,  as  a  depot,  a  train  sta- 
tion down  here  where  the  airline  puts  a  man 
in  the  lobby  who  contacts  every  potential 
customer  who  comes  In  to  buy  a  railroad 
ticket  and  they  say  "We  can  fly  you  faster  and 
cheaper  and  more  conuortably — come  out 
and  do  business  with  us."  I  do  not  think  that 
the  raUroadfl  would  put  up  with  that  very 
long.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  have  to 
put  with  a  comparable  situation. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
while  the  bill  would  make  these  needed 
changes  with  respect  to  the  stockyard 
owners'  right  to  manage  his  facility,  it 
would  also  preserve  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agiicuituie  the  right  under  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  to  prevent  the  abuse 
of  authority  by  the  owner.  The  basic 
regulatory  authority  under  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  would  remain  un- 
changed. 

Last  year  the  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing,  of  which  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PurtCELL]  and  I  were  members,  filed  its 
comprehensive  report  on  the  structure 
and  performance  of  the  Nation's  food 
marketing  system  with  the  President  and 
the  Congress.  In  that  report,  we  pointed 
out.  and  I  am  quoting: 

Generally,  the  stockyards  section  of  the  act 
is  considered  to  be  a  valuable  service  to 
producers  and  the  Industry.  However, 
changes  in  marketing  methods  for  livestock 
have  raised  some  questions  about  the  restric- 
tions the  act  puts  upon  the  competitive 
strength  of  terminal  markets. 

In  the  past  few  years,  direct  buying  and 
auction  markets  have  diverted  substantial 
amounts  of  livestock  from  the  ternunal 
markets.  Attempts  by  terminal  owners  to 
meet  declining  volumes  by  reducing  the 
number  of  market  agencies  on  the  terminal 
have  been  met  with  the  claim  that  the  act 
requires  the  terminal  to  accept  all  who  wish 
to  stav.  Although  the  question  is  unresolved, 
it  seems  clear  that  such  a  requirement  would 
make  it  difficult  for  the  terminal  owner  to 
adjust  to  economic  change.  The  terminal 
markets'  loss  of  almost  complete  control  of 
livestock  marketing  may  warrant  a  new  look 
at  regulations  of  terminal  markets  not  im- 
posed on  other  marketing  channels. 

On  the  basis  of  our  Investigation  in 
this  area,  the  Commission  made  this 
unanimous  recommendation,  and  again  I 
quote: 

Terminal  markets  for  livestock  are  still  the 
focal  points  of  livestock  trading  in  many 
areas,  play  an  Unportant  role  in  all  pricing, 
and  are  especially  important  sales  outlets 
for  smaller  producers.  In  order  that  these 
markets  have  every  opportunity  to  serve  the 
changing  needs  of  the  livestock  Industry,  and 
in  view  of  Increased  competition  from  other 
marketing  methods,  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act  should  be  administered,  and  If 
necessary  amended,  to  give  stockyard  owners 
and  marketing  agencies  the  greatest  flexi- 
bility and  control  over  their  operations  con- 
sistent with  protecting  the  Interests  of 
buyers  and  sellers. 

I  might  just  add  that  this  was  one  of 
the  few  noncontroversial  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Commission. 

Our  18  months  of  study  clearly  demon- 
strated to  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  legislation  of  the  type  before  us 
today  is  necessary  and  justified  by  the 
major  changes  which  have  taken  place 


in  the  livestock  marketing  industry',  and 
especially  in  the  terminal  markets,  since 
the  passage  of  the  original  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  46  years  ago  in  1921. 

I  think  it  Is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  in  one  sense,  the  National  Food 
Marketing  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion is  quite  unique.  This  group  wa.s 
created  by  Congress,  and  established  as 
an  official  bovemmental  factfinding 
body — yet  it  'has  proposed  in  this  in- 
stance a  movement  away  from  greater 
Federal  control  and  toward  allowing  pri- 
vate enterprise  more  flexibility  in  man- 
agement and  decisionmaking.  I  hope 
this  will  be  a  contagious  move. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legislation  is  both  nocessarj-  and  desir- 
able, and  will  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  industrj-.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  originally  introducea  this  bill,  and 
it  has  strong  bipartisan  support  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  as  evidenced  by 
the  final  vote  of  approval— 21  to  3. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  here  this  after- 
noon will  also  give  it  their  approval. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
vield  to  the  gentlem.an  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Mayne]  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 
Mr.  MA'^T^E.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  clarify  the  intent  of  this  legislation 
and  to  ask  certain  questions  of  the  dis- 
tineuished  gentleman  from  Texas  who 
Is  the  author  of  the  bill  and  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Live- 
stock and  Grains,  which  considered  the 
bill  and  which  conducted  hearings  there- 
on, and  who  is  handling  the  bill  today 
and.  also.  I  would  like  to  addre:^s  this 
question  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  'Washington  [Mrs.  MayI. 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  and  who  is  handhng  the 
bill  today  for  the  minority. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  "Washington  if  she  agrees 
that  the  testimony  at  the  hearings  by 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretarv-  Rodney  E. 
Leonard,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, by  Acting  Administrator  Donald  A. 
Campbell  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Administration,  and  also  the  testimony 
by  President  Bennett  of  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  Corp.  and  President  Jennings  of 
the  American  Stockyards  Association, 
and  by  all  other  witnesses,  all  established 
the  fact  that  the  Sioux  City  Livestock 
Exchange  is  a  strong  and  vigorous  as- 
sociation of  commission  men  doing  busi- 
ness at  the  Sioux  Ci  y  stockyards  and 
who  do  a  good  job  of  policing  their  own 
members? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  May], 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Mayne  1  that  this  was  certainly  made 
clear  by  all  witnesses.  They  testified  to 
the  effect  that  the  Sioux  City  market  is 
working  well  and  that  it  is  not  experi- 
encing any  trouble.  I  think  we  might 
point  out  for  the  record  that  members 
of  the  Committee  can  find  testimony  to 
that  effect  In  the  hearings  at  page  17, 
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lines  4  and  5.  which  in  my  opinion  is  a 
verj'  good  quote.  They  also  testified  to  the 
effect  that  as  far  as  they  were  concerned 
they  do  not  need  this  legislation  in  Sioux 
City.  I  further  recall  the  fact  that  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary.  Mr.  Leonard, 
testified  that  the  relationships  between 
the  owner  of  the  stockyards  and  the  com- 
mission men  at  Sioux  City  have  been 
good  and  that  he  did  not  believe  this 
legislation  would  change  that  relation- 
ship significantly. 

I  might  say  that  is  on  page  12,  the  last 
10  lines  of  our  hearing  testimony. 

Then  President  Jennings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Stockyards  Association  also  testi- 
fied to  the  veiy  good  job  the  commission 
firms  are  doing  in  the  Sioux  City  Live- 
stock Exchange,  and  also  testified  to  the 
fact  that  they  would  not  be  affected  at 
all  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
the  gentlewoman  if  it  is  also  her  inten- 
tion, and  the  intention  of  the  committee, 
that  this  bill  should  not  change  this 
present  existing  relationship  at  Sioux 
City,  and  should  not  affect  the  situation 
there? 

Mrs.  MAY.  That  is  certainly  my  inten- 
tion, and  I  believe  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might 
direct  this  question  to  the  distmguished 
gentleman  from  Texas.  Judge  PtJRCELL. 
who  Is  the  author  of  the  bill,  and  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  handled 
the  bill.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  if  he  believes  that  this  bill  is  aimed 
at  the  situation  in  Sioux  City,  and  the 
other  river  markets? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  bill  definitely  is  not 
aimed  toward  the  situation  in  Sioux  City, 
and  I  will  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
committee  that  the  situation  at  Sioux 
City  be  changed  by  this  bill  in  any  way. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me.  and  also  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington,  that  the  testi- 
mony at  the  hearing  was  that  the  Sioux 
City  Livestock  Exchange  is  doing  a  good 
job  of  policing  its  own  members,  that 
the  Sioux  City  market  is  working  well, 
and  that  the  bill  is  unnecessary  as  far 
as  Sioux  City  is  concerned? 

Mr,  PURCELL.  I  do  so  agree.  I  would 
say  that  the  Sioux  City  market  and  other 
markets  in  the  river  areas  in  the  general 
area  of  Sioux  City  really  are  more  or 
less  a  model  for  permanent  marketing 
problems,  and  it  is  more  in  the  other 
areas  of  the  countrv'  that  this  bill  is 
really  needed. 

Mr.  MA'YNE.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man could  give  us  some  specific  examples 
of  situations  in  which  it  would  be  reason- 
able for  stockyards  to  take  action  to 
deny  commission  firms  the  use  of  the 
yards  under  the  intention  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  will  be  glad  to.  We 
had  testimony  describing  a  firm  which 
consisted  of  one  man  who  was  really  a 
painter,  as  I  remember,  and  who  spent 
most  of  his  time  painting.  There  was  an- 
other example  given  of  a  tollkeeper  on  a 
bridge,  and  this  man  seemed  to  spend 
most  of  his  time  keeping  the  bridge,  and 
not  being  available  for  duty  as  a  com- 


mission man.  The  major  problem  is  that 
this  type  of  individual  hurts  the  stock- 
yards because  they  are  not  really  inter- 
ested in  fostering  a  good  livestock  mar- 
ket. It  is  only  when  a  firm  degenerates 
to  the  point  where  they  are  hurting  the 
reputation  of  the  stockyard  itself  in  sell- 
ing livestock  that  there  would  be  any 
reason  for  the  owner  not  to  want  a  com- 
mission firm  or  a  selling  firm  to  continue 
on  that  yard. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Are  these  the  types  of 
situations  which  the  bill  is  intended  to 
affect  wiiich  the  gentleman  has  just 
related  to  the  Committee? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Yes.  Those  examples 
that  we  have  riven,  and  other  similar 
ones,  are  the  reasons  that  this  bill  is 
thought  to  be  necessary. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  would  further  ask  the 
gentleman  is  it  intended  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  that  this  bill  should  give 
a  stockyard  owner  complete  control  over 
market  agencies  on  the-  yard  with  abso- 
lute and  complete  discretion  as  to  who 
can  operate  on  that  yard? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  That  is  not  the  intent 
of  the  committee  or  of  this  legislation. 
It  is  intended  that  the  owner  shall  be 
rea.uired  to  furnish  stockyard  services 
on  a  fair,  reasonable,  and  nondiscrimi- 
natorj-  basis.  If  a  commrssion  firm  feels 
that  it  has  been  treated  unreasonably. 
it  can  bring  a  complaint  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  who  will  investigate  the 
complaint  and  take  appiopriate  action 
if  he  finds  a  basis  for  the  complaint. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Referring  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Rodney  E.  Leonard, 
who  appeared  before  the  subcommittee. 
I  will  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  if  he  recalls  Mr. 
Leonard's  testimony  that  where  there 
is  an  association  of  commission  firms 
which  is  actually  functioning  and  polic- 
ing its  own  members,  such  as  the  Sioux 
City  Livestock  Exchange,  then  the  E>e- 
partment  would  consider  that  the  stock- 
yards owner  should  consult  with  the 
association  or  exchange  before  revoking 
the  authorization  of  any  firm  to  operate 
on  that  particular  market? 

And  I  believe  that  testimony  appears 
at  page  23,  lines  34  to  45  of  the  hearing 
transcript. 

Does  the  gentleman  recall  that 
testimony? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  do  distinctly  remem- 
ber that  testimony,  and  this  is  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  intent  of  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  And  I  believe  Mr.  Leon- 
ard further  stated  that  he  would  have  no 
objection  to  having  a  safeguard  actually 
written  into  this  law  providing  that  the 
stockyards  ouTier  would  be  required  to 
consult  with  the  livestock  exchange  or 
association  at  a  market  before  revoking 
the  authorization  of  any  firm  to  operate 
on  that  market? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MA'YNE.  In  order  to  further  clar- 
ify the  congressional  intent  in  passing 
this  bill,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if 
it  is  his  intention  and  the  intention  of 
the  committee  that  if  this  bill  is  passed, 
it  would  be  considered  unreasonable 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act  for  a 
stockyards  company  to  take  any  action 


against  anj'  market  agency  as  defined 
in  the  act  without  first  consultmg  with 
the  livestock  exchange  or  association  at 
the  market  where  such  agency  was  do- 
ing business? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Yes,  such  is  my  inten- 
tion and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  intention 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  thank  tlie  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  to  the  chairman  that  I 
have  received  the  following  letter  dated 
September  28,  1967,  from  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretan,-  Leonard  which  further 
clarifies  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  reference  to  this  bill 
and  which  reads  £-s  follows: 

Dep.'vrtmei«t  of  Agriculture, 

Wa&'iungton.   DC,   September   28,   1967. 
Hon.  Wiley  Mayne, 
House  of  Representatives. 

De.-iR  Mr.  Mayne:  During  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and 
Grain  relating  to  H.R.  6231.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  there  was 
a  discussion  relating  to  stockyard  owners 
consulting  with  the  livestock  exchange  be- 
fore taking  action  affecting  a  particular 
commission  Arm. 

To  amplify  our  views,  we  have  frequently 
urged  stockyard  owners  to  consult  with  the 
livestock  exchange  and  other  groups  en- 
gaged In  business  at  a  terminal  stockyard 
before  promulgating  regulations  or  taking 
significant  action  which  affects  the  persons 
engaged  In  business  at  the  stockyard.  We 
have  stated  to  stockyard  owners  that.  Ir- 
respective of  their  authority  to  take  uni- 
lateral action,  the  success  of  the  stockyard 
Is  dependent  upon  cooperation  and  harmon- 
ious relations  between  the  stockyard  owner 
and  the  persons  engaged  In  business  at  the 
stockyard.  Frequent  exchange  of  views  Is. 
therefore,    vital    to    a    successful    stockyard 

The  stockyard  owners  have  expressed  an 
agreement  with  our  views.  In  this  respect 
They  have  assured  us  that  they  would  ob- 
tain the  views  of  the  livestock  exchange  and 
other  persons  engaged  In  business  on  the 
stockyard  before  taking  signiflcant  action  af- 
fecting such  persons. 

In  determining  whether  a  stockyard  owner 
acted  reasonable.  In  a  particular  Instance  In- 
volving one  or  more  commission  firms,  we 
believe  that  one  of  the  relevant  considera- 
tions would  be  whether  the  stockyard  own- 
er had  obtained  the  views  of  the  livestock 
exchange  with  respect  to  the  matter  at  Issue 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rodney  E.  Leonard, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pitrcell]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mrs.  May]  for  their  cooperation 
in  clarifying  the  congressional  intent  in 
passmg  this  bill. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mrs.  MAY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minute.'^,  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  fMr.  Kleppe]. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  and  concur  in 
the  oioening  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  PrRCEixl 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
[Mrs.  May  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  extensive  hear- 
ings, the  House  Committ.ee  on  Agricul- 
ture approved  H.R  10673  which  revises 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921 
The  oven^'helming  support  for  this  bill 
reflects.  I  believe,  a  .strong  consensus 
within  the  committee  that  this  act  should 
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be  updated  to  make  It  clear  that  stock- 
yard owners  have  the  right  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  manage  and  regulate  their 
own  facilities  In  a  reasonable  and  non- 
discriminatory manner. 

In  essence,  the  bill  provides  that  no 
person  may  engage  in  business  at  a  stock- 
yard as  a  market  agency  or  a  dealer 
unless  the  stoclcyard  owner  has  deter- 
mined that  such  services  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  business  of  the  stockyard  and 
Its  customers.  Certainly  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  give  the  stockyard  owner  this 
measure  of  control  over  operations  taking 
place  on  his  own  property. 

The  proposed  legislation,  at  the  same 
time,  requires  stockyard  operators  to 
maintain  efiQcient,  competitive  markets 
and  preserves  the  right,  of  the  Secre- 
tary- of  Agriculture  to  prevent  abuses  of 
authority  by  the  stockyard  owners.  It 
provides  that  stockyard  services  shall  not 
be  refused  on  any  basis  that  is  unreason- 
able or  discriminatory-. 

When  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
was  adopted  in  1921.  marketing  condi- 
tions were  in  many  respects  much  differ- 
ent from  those  prevailing  today.  The  ter- 
minal markets  held  what  amounted  to  a 
monopolistic  position.  The  volume  per- 
centage of  livestock  moving  through  ter- 
minal markets  has  substantially  declined. 
While  the  stockyard  owner  today  still 
provides  the  facilities,  the  actual  selling 
is  done  through  commission  firms  and 
individuals.  Owners  have  little  power  to 
determine  who  shall  operate  in  their  own 
yards.  H.R.  10673  is  designed  to  remedy 
this.  I  urge  support  for  this  bill. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Cahill]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
coming  from  New  Jersey.  I  should  not 
participate  in  this  debate  because  prob- 
ably I  am  not  fully  aware,  even  after  a 
reading  of  the  report,  of  the  real  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation  or  the  implica- 
tions therein.  But  as  I  read  it,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  legisla- 
tion in  effect  is  a  private  bill  for  the  own- 
ers of  stockyards  whose  business  has  been 
reduced  perhaps  50  or  75  percent  in  the 
last  several  years  due  to  changes  in  prac- 
tices regarding  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
livestock. 

In  reading  the  report.  I  also  note  that: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  presently 
contends  that  terminal  stockyaJd  owners 
have  broad  authority  under  existing  law  to 
manage  and  regulate  their  stockyard  and  the 
persons  engaged  in  business  thereon. 

The  views  of  the  Department  are  set 
forth  in  the  report.  I  have  to  believe 
therefore  that  this  act  will  Increase  prices 
for  the  consumer.  Under  present  law.  as  I 
read  the  report,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent a  stockyard  owner  from  converting 
his  operations  or  prohibiting  anyone  he 
wants  from  doing  business  with  the  yard 
on  a  reasonable  basis.  And  this  law  will 
not  change  that.  What  the  law  will  do,  in 
my  Judgment  at  least,  is  to  give  the  stock- 
yard owners  the  right  to  demand  that 
commission  agents  if  they  wish  to  face 
the  realities  deal  exclusively  with  the 
stockyard  owners. 


In  effect,  this,  in  my  judgment,  will 
raise  the  price  of  meat  to  the  consumer. 

Another  point  interested  me.  That  is 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  reasons  alleged 
for  this  bill  is  that  the  shippers  are  not 
receiving  as  much  money  under  the  pres- 
ent system  from  the  commiss.on  agents 
as  they  would  if  the  cattle  were  sold  at 
the  stockyards.  I  would  think  that  if  the 
shippers  were  dissatisfied,  we  would  be 
hearing  from  shippers. 

Here  is  the  key  sentence  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  It  appears  on  page  3  of  the 
i-eport.  It  states: 

In  addition,  the  testimony  shows  that  some 
commission  men  do  not  properly  represent 
the  best  interests  of  their  shippers.  They 
may  have  another  occupation  which  takes 
most  of  their  time,  resulting  In  their  falltire 
to  obtain  the  best  price  for  their  livestock 
shippers.  This  not  only  Injures  such  shippers 
but  may  also  serve  to  generally  weaken  prices 
at  the  market. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  giving 
stockyard  owners  the  right  to  say  to 
commis.sion  agents,  "Unless  you  deal  ex- 
clusively with  us,  we' will  not  handle  your 
individual   transactions." 

This,  in  my  judgment,  could  place  such 
economic  pressure  on  commission  agents 
that  they  would  be  compelled  and  con- 
strained to  do  just  that.  It  seems  to  me — 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  understand  it — 
that  this  legislation  will  increase  the 
business  of  the  stockyard  owners.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  main  purpose  of 
the  legislation.  Today  the  stockyards  can. 
by  the  exercise  of  any  reasonable  regu- 
lations that  they  wish,  keep  out  any  dis- 
reputable or  unconscientious  trader  that 
they  want  so  that  I  fail  to  see  the  real 
necessity  for  this  legislation  aside  from 
the  beneficial  results  to  the  stockyard 
owners 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  some 
clarification. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  The  assumption  that 
the  gentleman  just  made  about  the  owner 
of  a  stockyard  being  able  to  limit  a  com- 
mission agent  to  operating  only  in  that 
yard  is  not  a  correct  assumption. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  decision  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Denver  case, 
the  Court  held  that  a  selling  agent,  a 
commission  firm,  could  not  be  limited  to 
one  location.  A  commission  firm,  under 
that  holding,  may  have  commission  busi- 
ness at  various  terminal  markets. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  understand.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question.  In  the  gen- 
tleman's opinion,  if  this  bill  is  enacted 
into  law.  will  it  increase  the  business  of 
the  stockyards? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Our  hope  is  that  it  will, 
but  it  should  not  increase  the  price  of 
cattle  going  through  that  stockyard. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Could  this  not  prevent 
some  independent  commission  merchants 
from  making  individual  transactions 
with  individual  cattle  raisers  who  would 
be  in  competition  with  the  stockyard 
owTiers?  And  would  this  not  Involve  pos- 
sible additional  costs? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  The  only  manner  in 
which  an  example  such  as  the  gentleman 
is  referring  to  could  occur  would  be  as 
the     gentlewoman     from     Washington 


[Mrs.  May]  made  very  clear  a  few 
moments  ago. 

Let  me  clear  up  this  point.  The  owTiers 
of  the  stockyards  do  not  sell  anything. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  realize  that.  They  have 
facilities  available  for  the  commission 
agents. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  That  is  correct. 

If  a  commission  agent  is  operating  on 
a  terminal  stockyard  and  has  violently 
opposed  reasonable  rules  and  is  deliber- 
ately going  to  the  terminal  stockyard  in 
question,  and  doing  nothing  but  seeking 
business  for  himself  away  from  the  ter- 
minal stockyard,  there  could  be  times 
when  the  stockyard  owner  would  have 
under  this  bill,  the  power  to  refuse  to 
allow  him  to  continue  this  practice,  by 
denying  the  commission  agent  the  right 
to  sell  at  the  stockyard. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain to  me  the  statement  on  page  9  of 
the  report,  the  last  sentence,  the  third 
paragraph,  which  says: 

Consequently,  many  stockyard  owners  fear 
to  exercise  authority  which  they  probably 
now  have. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Because  the  law  is  un- 
clear. Courts  have  held  that  some  actions 
of  stockyard  owners  were  prohibitive,  re- 
sulting in  civil  liability.  This  effort  is  to 
clear  the  air  and  make  specific  what  the 
stockyard  owner's  authority  is. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the 
gentleman  on  the  floor  when  I  made  my 
statement? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  No.  I  regret  that  I  was 
not. 

Mrs.  MAY.  In  this  statement  I  tried  to 
point  out  very  clearly  the  benefit  to  the 
consumer  of  this  legislation.  In  the  first 
place,  I  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Food  Marketing,  which 
was  definitely  consumer  oriented.  This 
was  one  of  the  very  few  completely 
unanimous  recommendations  that  was 
made  by  the  Commission.  I  will  not  read 
it  again  at  this  point — it  is  in  my  state- 
ment and  the  report.  But  the  gentle- 
man should  notice  that  this  change  will 
protect  the  interests  of  both  buyers  and 
sellers.  When  there  is  an  inefficiently 
operated  terminal  market — in  other 
words,  where  an  owner  cannot  refuse  his 
services  to  people  that  are  not  working 
efficiently  on  his  behalf  and  the  pro- 
ducer's behalf — it  is  going  to  be  a  costly 
procedure  for  him.  That  makes  it  more 
expensive  to  handle  livestock  there.  This, 
in  turn  is  reflected  in  higher  costs  of 
livestock  to  buyers  and  eventually  to 
consumers.  Anytime  any  marketing 
process  is  unnecessarily  costly  and  inef- 
ficient the  consumer  pays. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
say  to  the  Committee  I  have  not  been 
dissuaded  from  my  original  point  of  view 
upon  examination  of  this  report,  that 
this  legislation,  it  seems  to  me.  must  in- 
crease the  business  of  the  stockyard 
owners  by  giving  them  authority  to  de- 
prive many  individual  entrepreneurs  of 
the  use  of  stockyards  and,  second,  there- 
fore, it  must  follow  that  prices  will  prob- 
ably be  increased  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. 
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Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Will  the  gentleman  note 
that  we  have  kept  every  original  pro- 
tection in  here,  that  was  already  in  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  against  in- 
jurious discrimination. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  That  is  why  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

Mrs.  MAY.  But  present  law  does  not 
make  it  clear  that  owner  selectivity  is 
not  unfair  discrimination.  On  this  point 
I  refer  you  to  the  Denver  Stockyard  case. 
The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  this  case 
implied  that  Congress  should  enact  some 
legislation  to  clarify  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  cnATRMAH.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  n  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
in  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of 
1921.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.),  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  302(a)  (7  U.S.C.  202(a))  Is 
amended  to  read : 

"la)  When  used  In  this  title  the  term 
'stockyard'  means  any  place,  establishment. 
or  facility  commonly  known  as  stockyards, 
conducted,  operated,  or  managed  for  profit 
or  nonprofit  as  a  public  market  for  livestock 
producers,  feeders,  and  buyers,  consisting  of 
pens,  or  other  inclosures,  and  their  appur- 
tenances. In  which  live  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
horses,  mules,  or  goats  are  received,  held,  or 
kept  for  sale  or  shipment  In  commerce." 

(bi  Secuon  303  (7  U.S.C.  203)  Is  amended 
to  read: 

"After  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after 
the  Secretary  has  given  public  notice  that 
any  stockyard  is  within  the  definition  of 
section  302  by  posting  copies  of  such  notice 
in  the  stockyard,  no  person  shall  carry  on  the 
business  of  a  market  agency  or  dealer  at 
such  stockyard  unless  (1)  the  stockyard 
owner  has  determined  that  his  ser\'lces  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  business  and  welfare  of 
said  stockyard,  its  patrons,  and  customers, 
which  determination  shall  be  made  on  a 
basis  which  is  not  unreasonable  or  unjustly 
discriminatory,  and  has  given  written  au- 
thorization to  such  person,  and  (2)  he  has 
registered  with  the  Secretary,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  his  name  and  address,  the  char- 
acter of  business  In  which  he  is  engaged,  and 
the  kinds  of  stockyards  services.  If  any. 
which  he  furnishes  at  such  stockyard.  Every 
other  person  operating  as  a  market  agency 
or  dealer  as  defined  in  section  301  of  the  Act 
may  be  required  to  register  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Whoever 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  S500 
for  each  such  offense  and  not  more  than  $25 
for  each  day  It  continues,  which  shall  accrue 
to  the  United  States  and  may  be  recovered 
in  a  civil  action  brought  by  the  United 
States." 

(c)  Section  304  (7  U.S.C.  205)  Is  amended 
to  read : 

"All  stockyard  services  furnished  pursuant 
to  reasonable  request  made  to  a  stockyard 
owner  or  market  agency  at  such  stockyard 
shall  be  reasonable  and  nondiscriminatory 
and  stockyard  services  which  are  furnished 
shall  not  be  refused  on  any  basis  that  Is  un- 
reasonable or  unjustly  discriminatory:  Pro- 
vided. That  in  any  State  where  the  weighing 
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of  livestock  at  a  stockyard  is  conducted  by  a 
duly  authorized  department  or  agency  of  the 
State,  the  Secretary,  upon  application  of  such 
department  or  agency,  may  register  it  as  a 
market  agency  for  the  weighing  of  livestock 
received  In  such  stockyard,  and  upon  such 
registration  such  department  or  agency  and 
the  members  thereof  shall  be  amenable  to  all 
the  requirements  of  this  Act,  and  upon  fail- 
ure of  such  department  or  agency  or  the 
members  thereof  to  comply  with  the  orders 
of  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  he  is  author- 
ized to  revoke  the  registration  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency  and  to  enforce  such  rev- 
ocation as  provided  In  section  315  of  this 
Act." 

id)  Section  307  (7  U.S.C.  208)  is  amended 
to  redesignate  the  first  sentence  as  paragraph 
"(a)"  and  to  add  a  new  paragraph  ib)  as 
follows: 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  and  right 
of  every  stockyard  owner  to  manage  and  reg- 
ulate his  stockyard  in  a  Just,  reasonable,  and 
nondiscriminatory  manner,  to  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  and  to  require  those  persons 
engaging  in  or  attempting  to  engage  in  the 
purchase,  sale,  or  solicitation  of  livestock  at 
such  stockyard  to  conduct  their  operations  in 
a  manner  which  will  foster,  preserve,  or  in- 
sure an  efficient,  competitive  public  market." 

(ei  Section  312(a)  i7  U.S.C.  213(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  "in 
connection  with"  the  phrase  "determining 
whether  persons  should  be  authorized  to 
operate  at  the  stockyards,  or  with". 

Mr.  PURCELL  ^during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    PURCELL 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pcrcell:  On 
page  1,  line  3  after  the  word  "Act"  strike  out 
the  word  "of"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
typographical  symbol",". 

On  page  2.  line  5,  insert  "Sec.  303."  before 
the  words  "After  the". 

On  page  3.  line  4,  Insert  "Sec.  304."  before 
the  words  "All  stockyard". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chainnan  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  imder  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  10673.'  to  amend 
title  III  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  921,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amend  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 

third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  234,  nays  6,  not  voting  192.  as 

follows : 

[Boll  No.  287] 

YEAS— 234 


Adair 

Gethlngs 

Mosher 

Andrews, 

Glalmo 

Murphy,  m. 

N.  Dak. 

Gibbonfl 

Myers 

Ashbrook 

Gonzalez 

Natcher 

Ashmore 

Goodllng 

O'Hara,  ni. 

Ayres 

Green,  Greg. 

Olsen 

Baring 

Gross 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Bates 

G rover 

ONelll,  Mass, 

Battln 

Gubser 

Passman 

Bell 

Gude 

Patman 

Bennett 

H&ley 

Fatten 

Berry 

Hamilton 

Pelly 

Betts 

Hanley 

Pepper 

Blackburn 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Perkins 

BoggR 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pfttls 

Boland 

Hardy 

Philbin 

Boiling 

Harsha 

Pickle 

Bolton 

Hawkin* 

Plrnle 

Bow 

Hays 

Poage 

Brasco 

Hubert 

Pollock 

Bray 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Pool 

Brinkley 

Hicks 

Price,  111. 

Brooks 

HoUfleld 

Pryor 

Broomfleld 

Horton 

Purcell 

Brotzman 

Howard 

Quie 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hull 

Rallsback 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hungate 

Randall 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Hunt 

Reid,  ni. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Hutchinson 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Irwin 

Reinecke 

Burleson 

Jarman 

Rhodes,  Ariz, 

Burton,  Calif. 

Joelson 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Burton,  Utah 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roberts 

BjTne,  Pa. 

Johrison,  Pa. 

Bobls.on 

Cabell 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rodlno 

Carter 

Karsten 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Cederberg 

Kastenmeier 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Chamberlain 

Kee 

Rooney,  N.Y, 

Clark 

King.  Calif. 

Rostenkowskl 

Clawson,  Del 

Kieppe 

Roth 

Cohelan 

Kyros 

Roybal 

Conable 

Laird 

Rum.sfeld 

Cor.te 

Langen 

Ruppe 

Conyers 

Latta 

Ryan 

Corbett 

Leggett 

Satterfleld 

Cramer 

Lipscomb 

St.  Onge 

Culver 

Lloyd 

Saylor 

Daddarlo 

Long,  La. 

Scheuer 

Daniels 

Long,  Md. 

Schr.eebell 

Davis,  Ga. 

Lukens 

Schwelker 

Dellenback 

McClory 

Schwengel 

Dickinson 

McClure 

Scott 

Dtngell 

McDade 

Shipley 

Dole 

McDonald, 

Sisk 

Donohue 

Mich. 

Skubitz 

Dorn 

McEwen 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Dow 

McFall 

Smith,  Okla. 

Dowdy 

McMillan 

Snyder 

Downing 

MacOregor 

Springer 

Duncan 

Machen 

Stanton 

Dwyer 

Mahon 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Edmondson 

Marsh 

Stephens 

Edwards.  Calif 

.  Martin 

Stuckey 

Erienborn 

Matbias.  Calif 

Talcott 

Each 

Matsunagi. 

Teague,  Oallf . 

Evans.  Colo. 

May 

Teague,  Tex. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Meeds 

Teuzer 

Fascell 

Miller,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga 

Findley 

Miller,  Ohio 

Tuck 

Plsher 

Mills 

Timney 

Flood 

Mlnish 

Udall 

Foley 

Monagan 

Ullman 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Moore 

Van  Deerlln 

Praser 

Morris,  N,  Mex 

Vander  Jagt 

Frtedel 

Morton 

Vanlk 
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Vigoruo 
WaJdle 
Walker 
Watts 


Cahlll 
Carey 
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White 
Whltener 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

NAYS— 6 

Cunningham 
Denney 


Wtnn 
Wright 
Young 
ZaMocki 


Fulton,  Pa. 
Mayne 


NOT  VOTING— 192 


.111. 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adams 

AddibRo 

Albert 

Anderson 

Anderson, 

Ten  p.. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
.\spinall 
Barrt'tt 
Belcher 
Bev:ll 
Blester 
Buisshiim 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Brademas 
Brock 

Brown,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Casey 
Celler 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonU. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Gorman 
Cowger 
Curtis 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  .a  O.trza 
Delaney 
Dent 

DerwlruBkl 
Devli.e 
Dugs 
DuL-kl 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
EUberg 
Eshleman 
Everett 
Fallon 
Farbst«ln 
Felghan 
Fluo 
Flynt 
Ford. 

William  D, 
Founlain 
FYeUnghuysen 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oaliflanakls 


OiUagher 

Gardner 

Oarmatz 

Gettys 

Gilbert 

Goodell 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gun-.ey 

Hagan 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hammer - 

Schmidt 
Hanna 
HarrL-.on 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Heckler.  Ma-^s. 
HelstosJtl 
He.  derson 
Herlong 
Holland 
Hosmer 
Ichord 
Jaco'.TS 
Jor^as 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Keith 
Kelly 

King,  N.T. 
Klrwan 
Kluczynskl 
Komegay 
KupTerman 
Kuykendall 
KM 

Landrum 
Lennon 
McCarthy 
McCuUoch 
Macdonald, 

Maf-s. 
Madden 
Mallluu-d 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Mink 
Mlrxshall 
M;ze 

Mor.tgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse,  Mass. 
Mo6s 
Multer 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk  announced 


Nix 

CHara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Ottlnger 

Pike 

Poff 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Oulllcn 

R^rlck 

Rees 

Relfel 

Resnlck 

Rpu's 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Ron.)  n 

Roo:  ey.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Sandman 

St  G"rmaln 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Selden 

Sh  river 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Strntton 

StubbleHeld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tliomson.  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Wanipler 

Watklns 

Watson 

WhaJen 

Whalley 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

WUglns 

WUUams,  Miss. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Wolff 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zlon 

Zwach 


the   following 


Bob 


pairs: 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Rlegle 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Cowger, 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Pelghan  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  .Arizona. 

Mr  Fountain  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Multer  w^lth  Mr.  Han-ey. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr    Murphy  of  N"W  York  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr    Resnlck  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Zwach. 


Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Scherle  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  FdUon  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Zion. 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Fine. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  QulUen. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Mallliard. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Oallfianakls  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Pike  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Reuse  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Misslsslpfl  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

-Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Halpern. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Jonee  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Wamp- 
ler. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Getiys  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Staf- 
ford. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Williams  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Price  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr    Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mrs  Griffiths  wnth  Mr.  Puclnskl. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Yatee. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  de  la 
Garza. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 

Mr.  CONTE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 


"To  amend  title  III  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,  1921,  as  amended." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL     LEAVE     TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed,  H.R.  10673,  and  include  extra- 
neous material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  THE  CONGO 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  appearance  before  the  African 
Subcommittee  of  tlie  Comniittce  on  For- 
eign Affairs  by  Robert  O.  Blake,  just  re- 
turned from  his  post  as  counselor  and 
charge  d'affaires  from  November  1966 
to  July  1967  at  our  Embassy  in  Kinsnasa. 
prompts  me  to  make  some  remarks  about 
the  Congo  based  on  the  intelligent  ob- 
servations of  an  experienced  foreign  serv- 
ice officer. 

Last  spring  we  had  many  reasons  to 
be  optimistic  about  the  immediate  future 
of  the  Congo.  It  had  had  its  difficult  and 
tragic  moments  but  seemed  to  be  on  the 
path  to  economic  and  political  stability. 
Hard  work  by  the  Congolese,  by  their 
Western  friends,  and.  in  no  .small 
measure,  by  the  United  States  has  paid 
off.  The  Congolese  educational  system 
expanded  remarkably  and  a  new  genera- 
tion of  educated  Congolese  was  moving 
into  positions  of  responsibility.  Thanks 
to  its  subsoil  wealth,  the  Congo  was  ex- 
panding its  mineral  production.  Assisted 
by  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
Congo  revalued  its  currency  and  estab- 
lished a  sound  stabilization  program 
which  promised  to  stimulate  farther  its 
economic  development,  especially  in  the 
agricultural  field.  The  United  States  was 
playine:  an  important  role.  It  had  ex- 
tended about  $45  million  in  aid.  Much  of 
this,  in  the  form  of  Public  Law  480  food- 
stuffs, has  generated  counterpart  funds 
for  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and 
schools. 

Unfortunately,  on  July  5  of  this  year  a 
small  group  of  European  mercenaries 
mutinied.  These  mercenaries  are  still  in 
Bukavu  in  the  eastern  Congo.  Their  re- 
volt threatened  the  stability  and  prog- 
ress of  the  Congo.  It  also  menaced  the 
important  and  fruitful  relationship  be- 
tween the  Congolese  people  and  the  for- 
eign community.  Most  recently  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity  met  in  Kin- 
shasa, the  Congo's  capital,  and  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  immediate 
departure  of  these  mercenaries  with  the 
help  of  competent  international  bodies. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  effort 
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will  succeed.  Thereafter,  we  can  expect 
a  rededication  of  the  Congolese  Govern- 
ment and  its  peoples  to  the  essential 
tasks  of  nation  building  and  economic 
development.  In  these  efforts,  I  am  sure, 
the  American  Government  will  continue 
to  help,  thus  carrying  out  its  policy  of 
consistent  support  for  the  central  gov- 
ernment of  the  Congo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  placed  such  importance 
on  the  recent  summit  meeting  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity  that  I 
caused  to  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  27.  1967.  on 
pages  26999  and  27000  the  full  text  of 
the  resolutions  adopted,  including  that 
relating  to  the  mercenaries. 


TO 


DAVID    T.    PETERSON— FLIGHT 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thought  my  colleagues  might  find  it 
heartwarm.ing,  as  I  did.  to  know  of  a  let- 
ter written  by  one  of  my  young  constit- 
uents to  a  member  of  his  church  de- 
scribing his  feelings  during  his  flight  to 
Vietnam  this  summer. 

David  T.  Peterson,  from  Decatur,  Ga., 
is  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Intelligence  Division.  The  son  of  mission- 
ary parents  and  himself  born  in  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  David  put  himself  through 
Georgia  State  College,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  BA  degree  in  English  and 
dra.ma.  An  aspiring  actor,  David  per- 
formed at  the  Oakhurst  Baptist  Chui'ch, 
at  Georgia  State  College,  and  the  Pocket 
Theater  in  Atlanta  before  he  joined  the 
ser\ice. 

The  letter  which  David  wrote  to  a 
friend,  Bil'y  Densm.ore,  music  director  at 
Oakhurst  Baptist  Church,  set^  forth  his 
impressions  and  thought.s  during  his  20- 
hour  ilight  from  San  Francisco  to  Viet- 
nam.. Because  of  my  own  recent  trip  to 
Vietnam,  and  because  I  feel  an  even 
greater  appreciation  of  cur  fighting  men 
there.  I  bring  to  your  attention,  with  deep 
gratitude  for  the  thoughts  expressed, 
what  I  like  to  think  may  be  a  typically 
Ameiican  letter,  complete  with  com- 
ments on  the  personalities  of  the 
-stewardesses  on  the  airplane. 

Tlie  letter  of  David  Peterson,  as  re- 
printed in  the  Decatur-DeKalb  News, 
follows: 

It  '.vas  0600  on  the  morninc  of  .August  13. 
ar.d  our  Br,in:ff  707  w.as  circling  In  .1  zig-zag 
pattern  over  Bien  Hoa  Air  Base,  which  Is  Just 
20  miles  north  of  Saigon  We  were  in  a 
group  of  more  th.in  100  officers  on  our  first 
tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam. 

As  -.ve  approached  Bien  Hoa  it  was  dark 
all  the  lights  in  the  big  Jet  were  out.  cigar- 
ettes were  extinpuished  and  seat  b'jlts  were 
fastened.  .\s  I  lool-ed  out  my  window.  I  care- 
fully scanned  the  darkness  and  noticed  the 
lights  blinking  faintly  in  the  distance.  I  was 
lucky  to  have  a  sent  by  the  window,  because 
everyone  aboard  w.is  an.xious  to  get  a  first 
glimpse  of  Vietnam. 

The  trip,  which  had  lasted  about  20  hours, 
included    stops    !n    Hawaii.    Guam    and    the 


Philippines  Throughout  the  flight,  there  was 
an  air  of  Joviality.  David  Sharp,  sitting  next 
to  me.  asiied  Dixie,  the  nice  little  red-headed 
stewardess.  11  red  heads  were  more  fun.  Marnl. 
another  stewardess  who  had  made  her  debut 
at  18  years  old.  .'ipoke  e.\cellent  Brazilian  Por- 
tuguese, so,  of  course.  I  got  her  address. 

But  now.  we  were  landing  m  Vietnam,  and 
everyone  was  silent.  Were  we  a  little  bit 
scared?  Yes.  I  guess  we  were.  We  were  won- 
dering where  we  would  go  from  here  and 
what  we  would  be  doi.ng.  Would  we  go  20 
miles  away  to  Saigon  to  enjoy  Its  music  and 
gaiety  for  a  few  days?  No,  probably  not. 
We  would  probably  Join  our  units  which  were 
scattered  throughout  South  Vietnam  from 
Con  Tho  to   the   northern   limit,  the  DMZ. 

The  big  Jet  landed  gracefully  and  came 
to  a  halt.  We  waited  a  few  minutes  for  the 
health  Inspector  to  come  aboard.  In  silence 
we  stood  and  looked  In  each  other's  faces 
and  then  off  In  the  distance.  I  looked  out 
the  window  and  noticed  that  the  sun  had 
risen,  over  in  the  east,  in  the  east  from 
where  we  had  flown,  from  that  grand  city, 
San  Francisco. 

Dixie  and  all  the  girls  said  goodbye  to  us 
as  we  stepped  off  the  plane,  down  the  stair- 
way, and  onto  Vietnamese  soil.  The  air  had 
a  clean  scent  and  the  sunrise  was  beautiful 
and  full  of  color.  I  was  aware  of  the  noise 
and  the  jMDwer  of  the  big  Skyralder  Jets  as 
they  rose  rapidly  and  fearlessly  into  the 
skies,  but  I  was  In  awe  of  the  silence  and 
beauty  of  this  hour.  My  eyes  drifted  to  the 
multitudes  of  men  who  ahead  of  me  and 
behind  me  were  walking  away  from  our 
plane  towards  the  massive  bungalow-style 
terminal  building. 

We  were  all  apprehensive  and  every  heart 
beat  a  little  faster.  Was  It  fear?  No,  I  don't 
think  so.  It  was  a  feeling  which  was  hard 
to  explain.  I  guess  It  was  pride  I  was  proud 
to  be  here  and  proud  of  my  fellow  officers. 
I  glanced  back  at  the  big  jet  we  had  Just 
deboarded. 

I  took  In  the  deep  blue  of  the  plane's 
fuselage  and  Its  towering  size.  The  large- 
ness seemed  to  represent  the  great  country 
we  had  watched  disappear  In  the  distance 
20  hours  before.  But  my  gaze  stopped  as  I 
saw  our  American  flag  Imprinted  on  the  side 
of  the  airliner.  A  tear  rolled  down  my  cheek. 

I'm  proud  of  that  flag  and  I'm  proud  of  our 
commitment  In  Vietnam. 


POLITICS     IN     THE     MANAGEMENT 
OF  OUR  POSTAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  m'jch  has 
been  said  about  politics  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  postal  system.  I  am  shocked 
over  a  clear  case  of  both  politics  and 
mismanagement  this  last  week  regard- 
ing the  proposed  merger  of  rural  routes 
in  Putnam  County,  Ind. 

On  September  13.  I  began  receiving 
telephone  calls  and  letters  from  the 
natrons  of  the  Roachdale,  Ind.,  post  of- 
fice stating  their  objections  to  a  Post  Of- 
fice Department  decision  to  consolidate 
rural  delivery  service  invohing  four 
routes  at  Roachdale,  Bainbridge,  and 
Rujsellville. 

Subsequently,  I  received  a  petition 
signed  by  439  patrons  which,  along  with 
my  request,  was  forwarded  to  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

On  September  21,  1967,  I  received  a 


two-page  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Howard 
R.  Barker,  Deputy  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  which  I  make  a  part  of  this 
Record.  Mr.  Barker  expressed  regret 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  was  un- 
able to  approve  my  request. 

The  letter,  in  detail,  explains  that  a 
savings  of  $4,343  annually  would  result 
from  the  consolidation.  The  letter  fur- 
ther states,  and  I  quote: 

The  Department  would  be  derelict  in  Its 
duties  to  continue  four  such  routes  when 
good  delivery  service  could  continue  to  be 
provided  by  three  carriers  none  of  which 
would  be  employed  as  much  as  40  hours  per 
week. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  notice  I  notified, 
by  letter,  the  people  of  Roachdale  of  the 
Department's  decision  against  a  review 
of  the  case.  Yesterday,  September  28, 
1967,  I  read  in  the  Daily  Barmer,  a 
Greencastle.  Ind..  publication,  dated 
Monday,  September  25.  1967,  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana,  who  just 
happens  to  be  a  Democrat,  had  the 
pleasure  of  notifying  the  people  of 
Roachdale  he  had  been  successful  in  re- 
taining their  mail  service. 

A  call  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
yesterday  confirmed  that  the  Senator's 
report  was  accurate. 

I  want  to  emphasize  I  am  happy  for 
the  fine  folks  of  Roachdale  who  will  keep 
their  rural  routes  as  they  wanted.  How- 
ever, I  regret,  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's own  admission,  that  we  have  a 
"derelict"  Post  Office  Department. 

Webster's  dictionary  defines  derelict 
as  "neglectful  of  obligation,  unfaithful, 
careless,  deserted,  and  abandoned." 

Is  it  not  a  shame  that  the  people  of 
this  country  may  soon  be  asked  to  pay 
much  more  in  the  form  of  increased  post- 
al rates  to  finance  a  careless,  neglect- 
ful, and  abandoned  postal  system? 

A  Republican  Representative  has  been 
told  "No"  while  simultaneously  a  Demo- 
crat is  told  "Yes."  The  fine,  dedicated 
carriers  and  employees  of  the  postal  sys- 
tem deserve  better  and  the  tax-bm-dened 
public  is  entitled  to  better  than  such 
politically  oriented  decisions. 

This  is  a  clear  case  of  politics  being 
played  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
I  would  like  to  see  some  integrity  and 
honesty  someplace  in  the  executive 
branch  cf  this  expensive  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  long  as  the  Post  Office  Department 
places  such  a  high  premium  on  political 
decisions  we  will  continue  to  have  a 
second-class  postal  system. 

I  include  at  this  point  the  material  I 
have  previously  referred  to: 

Post  OrncE  Department.  Assist- 
.*NT   Postmaster   Gener.^l.   Br- 
REAT  OP  Operations. 
WaKhington   DC.  September  21.  1967. 
Hon.  John  T.  Myers, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  will  acknowledge 
your  letters  of  September  14.  1967.  and  Sep- 
tember 18.  1967.  transmitting  a  petition 
signed  by  Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Miller,  and  others, 
patrons  at  Roachdale.  Indiana,  protesting  the 
proposed  consolidation  of  the  rural  delivery 
service  at  Roachdale.  Bainbridge  and  Russell- 
vllle,  Indiana,  Incident  to  a  vacancy  at  Green- 
castle. 

When  a  rural  vacancy  occurs,  it  Is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Department  to  have  a  survey  made 
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to  determine  the  feealblllty  of  consolidating 
existing  service  prior  to  taking  any  action 
toward  filling  the  poeitlon  on  a  permanent 
basis.  Such  a  survey  was  made  In  this  In- 
stance. 

The  survey  disclosed  that  It  would  be  very 
practicable  to  consolidate  Route  No.  1  at 
Balnbrldge,  routes  Noe.  1  and  2  at  Roacbdale 
and  route  No.  1  at  RussellvlUe  Into  three 
routes  so  as  to  provide  a  surplus  carrier  at 
Roachdale  for  reassignment  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy at  Greencastle.  There  would  be  a  sav- 
ing of  approximately  94343  per  annum  In 
operating  costs  of  the  rural  delivery  service. 
The  four  routes  involved  are  not  long  and 
serve  only  212.  199.  204  and  121  families.  The 
present  carrier  schedules  are  evaluated  at  31. 
29'2.  32  and  20  hours  per  week  which  Is  far 
below  the  normal  workweek  of  40  hours.  All 
mall  Is  delivered  by  12:30  p.m. 

The  three  consolidated  routes  would  be  76. 
71  and  74  pay  miles  In  length  and  would 
serve  254.  269  and  213  families.  The  number 
of  families  to  be  served  Is  well  below  the  na- 
tional average  of  321  families.  The  propKjeed 
schedules  would  be  evaluated  at  38.  37  and 
32',^  hours  per  week  and  all  mall  would  be 
delivered  by  1:15  p.m. 

The  carriers  would  be  routed  over  all 
weather  roads  and  mall  collected  on  the 
routes  would  be  dispatched  on  the  same  day. 
While  It  would  be  necessary  for  156  families 
to  change  their  mailing  address,  we  consider 
this  to  be  a  temporary  Inconvenience  only 
until  such  time  as  they  can  notlXy  their  cor- 
respondents of  the  new  address. 

The  Department  would  be  derelict  In  Its 
duties  to  continue  four  such  routes  when 
good  delivery  service  could  continue  to  be 
provided  by  three  carriers  none  of  which 
would  be  employed  as  much  as  40  hours  per 
week. 

Therefore,  In  view  of  the  substantial  sav- 
ings Involved,  and  the  fact  that  excellent 
delivery  service  would  be  provided,  the  De- 
partment feels  that  It  has  no  alternative, 
but  to  place  the  consolidation  of  ser\'lce,  as 
outlined  above.  Into  effect  on  October  1.  1967 
as  contemplated. 

In  view  of  your  personal  Interest.  It  Is  re- 
gretted  that  we  are  unable  to  reply   more 
favorably  In  the  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Howard   R.   Barkki. 
Deputy  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 


No  iNTTRRtrpnoN  IN  Roachdale  Service 

U.S.  Senator  Vance  Hartke,  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Post  Office  Committee,  announced 
today  In  Washington  that  there  will  be  no 
Interruption  In  the  present  Roachdale  Post 
OfBce  rural  route  service. 

The  Post  Office  Department  had  recom- 
mended earlier  the  Roachdale  routes  be  con- 
solidated with  service  from  Balnbrtdge  and 
RxissellvlUe. 

Petitions  and  letters  substantiating  Sen. 
Hartke's  position  had  been  received  from 
some  450  postal  patrons  at  Roachdale. 


Congressmen  Ask  Look  at  Vietnam 
The  move  by  an  unusual  coalition  of  52 
Congressmen  to  re-examine  deepening  Amer- 
ican Involvement  In  Vietnam  is  heartening 
to  anyone  who  believes  In  constitutional 
government.  The  coalition  Includes  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  hawks  and 
dovee. 

Represenutlve  Paul  Flndley  (Rep. -III.)  Is 
the  spokesman  for  these  52  Representatives 
who  are  calling  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  pass  formal  Judgment  on 
whether  the  Administration  Is  really  author- 
ized to  do  what  It  Is  doing  In  southeast  Asia. 
President  Johnson  has  repeat-edly  cited  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  as  Congressional 
authority  for  committing  Americans  to  com- 
bat In  Vietnam.  This  resolution  was  passed 
three  years  ago.  Requested  by  Johnson  after 
a  reported  naval  clash  In  the  Gulf.  It  con- 
tained the  stereotyped  wording  calling  for 
"all  necessary  measures  to  prevent  further 
aggression." 

It  was  not  as  Senator  Clifford  Case  (Rep- 
N.J.)  expressed  It  so  well  this  week,  a  con- 
tinuing letter  of  credit  to  the  President  to 
draw  on  Indefinitely.  In  fact,  a  parallel  move- 
ment toward  reassertlon  of  Congressional 
prerogatives  In  foreign  policy  Is  under  way 
In  the  Senate.  There  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Is  expected  to  approve  a  resolu- 
tion limiting  the  authority  of  the  executive 
branch  to  enter  Into  military  commitments 
without  legislative  approval. 

Three  years,  as  all  Americans  are  aware, 
have  brought  drastic  changes  In  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  our  commitment  there.  Con- 
gressman Flndley  senses  "a  great  uneasiness" 
over  this  situation  among  members  of  Con- 
gress, Including  many  who  had  voted  for  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

In  his  careful,  restrained  approach.  Flndley 
rightly  points  out  that  placing  the  Vietnam 
Issue  "squarely  on  the  Congressional  anvil" 
should  ultimately  have  a  unifying  Influence 
In  clarifying  America's  will  and  purpose  and 
"removing  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  so  preva- 
lent today." 

More  evidence  of  general  concern  Is  shown 
by  the  dramatic  change  In  the  latest  Cali- 
fornia Poll  of  persons  representing  all  shades 
of  political  opinion  and  walks  of  life.  Com- 
pared with  a  year  ago,  there  has  been  a 
definite  shift  among  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  against  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration's policy  of  escalation  and  increased 
emphasis  on  military  measures  In  Vietnam. 

The  stirring  In  Congress  to  tackle  head  on 
lt«  constitutional  responsibilities  Is  a  healthy 
development  for  the  country. 


RESPONSmrLTTY   OF   CONGRESS 

Mr.  FTNDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FTNDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chief  sponsor  of  the  House  resolution 
calling  on  Congress  to  undertake  a  fun- 
damental view  of  Vietnam  policies,  I 
was  gratified  to  see  the  following  edi- 
torial comment  which  appeared  In  the 
September  27  San  Francisco  Chronicle: 


POLICIES  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman of  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  more  than  50  Members  of  the  House 
who  this  week  cosponsored  companion 
resolutions  directing  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  to  consider 
and  report  on  the  desirability  of  further 
congressional  action  with  respect  to  our 
policies  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  should  like 
to  outline  very  briefly  the  reasons  which 
led  me  to  join  in  sponsoring  the  resolu- 
tion and  to  suggest  what  I  believe  are 
some  of  the  benefits  which  can  be  real- 
ized from  approval  of  the  resolution. 

Never  before  in  our  history,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  has  the  United  States 


ever  fought  a  major  war  in  which  con- 
gressional participation  in  the  determi- 
nation of  policy  has  been  so  strictly  lim- 
ited. Aside  from  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution in  August  1964 — whica  did  not 
even  begin  to  contemplate  the  huge  ex- 
pansion of  the  war  which  followed — the 
role  of  the  Congress  has.  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  been  limited  to  the  more  or 
less  routine  approval  of  military  authori- 
zations and  appropriations. 

It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  which  was  passed 
without  a  dissenting  vote  in  the  House, 
was  considered  in  the  midst  of  a  presi- 
dential campaign  in  which  the  principal 
issue  was  the  President's  strong  opposi- 
tion to  a  major  expansion  of  the  war. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  therefore, 
neither  the  people  nor  their  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  have  been  consulted 
about  decisions  which  have  involved  the 
United  States,  step  by  step,  in  one  of  the 
costliest,  most  destructive  and  most  dan- 
gerous wars  in  history.  Whatever  our  in- 
dividual views  may  be  about  this  war  and 
the  administration's  conduct  of  it.  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Congress  has 
important  constitutional,  political  and 
moral  responsibilities  concerning  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  absence  of  a  formal  declaration 
of  war.  Our  resolution.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  provide  a  means  for  Congress  to 
accept  and  carry  out  these  responsibili- 
ties. 

The  lack  of  real  deliberation  with  re- 
spect to  our  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  on 
the  part  of  the  Nation's  chief  delibera- 
tive body  has  contiibuted,  I  believe,  to 
the  restlessness,  the  questioning,  the  un- 
ease in  the  countrj-  which  have  been 
noted  by  several  of  our  colleagues.  With- 
out the  leadership  of  Congress,  the  na- 
tional debate  on  this  major  aspect  of  our 
foreign  policy  has  Inevitably  been  inade- 
quate. It  has  lacked  direction  and  focus. 
Our  people  have  been  deprived  of  reliable 
information  on  which  to  form  a  mean- 
ingful public  opinion  about  our  national 
purpose  and  the  means  we  are  using  to 
achieve  it.  And  the  administration  has 
been  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  account- 
ability, the  searching  scrutiny  which 
would  require  it  to  do  a  better  job  of  In- 
forming the  people  and  justifying  its 
policy. 

In  my  own  experience  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  found  it 
impossible  to  justify  to  my  constituents 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  conduct  a 
thorough  debate  on  our  Vietnam  pol- 
icy. In  no  other  area  of  major  national 
policy — foreign  or  domestic — have  we 
failed  to  do  this.  In  most  areas,  in  fact, 
such  debate  or  deliberation  Is  carried  on 
periodically  as  Congress  considers  legis- 
lation to  establish,  amend,  or  appropriate 
for  such  programs  as  foreign  aid.  the 
war  on  poverty,  housing,  urban  develop- 
ment, agriculture,  public  works,  and  so 
forth.  The  war  in  Vietnam,  inexplicably, 
is  the  only  exception,  and  this  is  the 
single  most  crucial  issue  confronting  the 
country. 

Approval  of  our  resolution  will  bring 
the  issue  of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  be- 
fore the  Congress  for  the  very  first  time 
in  all  its  fullness  and  complexity.  It  will 
provide  the  first  real  opportunity  for 
Congress — the  direct  representatives  of 
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the  people — to  consider  all  aspects  of  our 
policy  in  that  beleaguered  land,  to  deter- 
mine whether  and  to  what  extent  we 
approve  of  the  policies  being  followed 
by  the  administration,  and  to  recommend 
whatever  changes,  if  any,  we  may  want  to 
urge  upon  the  administration.  I  am  sure 
I  speak  for  all  the  cosponsors  of  our  reso- 
lution when  I  say  that  we  have  no  de- 
sire or  intention  to  usurp  or  limit  in  any 
way  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
Chief  Executive  for  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations  or  the  command  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  Our  sole  purpose  is  to  as- 
sure the  people,  through  their  Congress, 
their  right  to  participate  in  the  determi- 
nation of  their  own  destiny. 

If  our  resolution  is  approved,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  suggest  that  we  can  antici- 
pate many  benefits,  including  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First,  the  provision  of  more  and  better 
information  about  our  Vietnam  policies 
by  the  administration  ; 

Second,  greater  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  extent  and  legal  basis  of  our 
commitment  in  Vietnam; 

Third,  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  our 
present  military-  position  and  future 
prospects  in  Vietnam; 

Fourth,  greater  awareness  of  the  in- 
ternational political  implications  of  our 
present  course; 

Fifth,  the  opportunity  for  congres- 
sional consideration  of  such  critical  and 
complex  issues  as  the  significance  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  the  ade- 
quacy of  U.S.  efforts  to  bring  the  war  to 
the  negotiating  table,  and  the  character 
of  the  pacification  program,  together 
with  consideration  of  the  several  impor- 
tant alternatives  to  present  policies  in 
each  of  these  areas  which  have  been 
proposed  by  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
and  which  have  received  less  than  forth- 
right responses  from  the  administration ; 
and,  finally, 

Sixth,  the  opportimity  for  a  formal 
expression  of  Congress  views  on  the  war 
in  general  and  on  the  more  significant 
specific  issues  raised  by  the  war. 

During  the  years  of  our  involvement 
In  the  fighting  in  Vietnam,  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  commitment  has  grown  to  the  point 
where  it  now  extends  to  nearly  half  a 
million  young  Americans  and  tens  of 
billions  of  American  dollars.  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask,  I  wonder,  for  Congress  to 
stop  long  enough  to  consider  in  depth 
what  we  are  doing,  and  why,  and  where 
we  are  going?  We  owe  it  to  our  people 
and  to  our  own  self-respect  as  a  great 
legislative  Institution. 


PRESIDENTIAL   APPOINTMENTS   TO 
NEW  CITY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
mj'  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  as- 
tounded and  embarrassed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's appointment  yesterday  to  the  new 
City  Council. 

Can  anyone  in  this  body  imagine  a 


draft  dodger,  a  conscientious  objector, 
being  chairman  of  a  city  council  or  chair- 
man of  a  board  of  supernsors  in  any 
other  city  or  county  of  the  United  States 
during  a  war? 

Can  you  imagine  any  other  city  or 
county  tolerating  a  city  councilman  who 
was  a  rabblerouser,  a  promoter  of  dem- 
onstrations who  condones  civil  disobedi- 
ence, during  a  time  when  our  cities  are 
trj'ing  so  desperately  to  maintain  and 
enhance  respect  for  law  and  order? 

Can  you  imagine  the  appointment  of 
a  Bobby  Baker  crony,  a  bank  manipu- 
lator, a  lobbyist,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
city  council  of  a  city  straining  for  a  sem- 
blance of  prestige  and  respectability? 

Perhaps  we  should  sympathize  with  the 
President.  Admittedly,  his  choices  were 
drastically  limited.  Washington  may  be 
a  classic  example  of  a  fundamental  fail- 
ing of  our  cities.  Long  ago  the  competent 
and  concerned  citizens  moved  to  the  sub- 
urbs. They  were  no  longer  willing  to 
carry  the  burden  of  city  management 
and  of  citizen  participation  required  to 
make  a  city  pleasant  and  progressive  for 
those  who  were  unwilling  to  carr>'  their 
share  of  the  load.  The  Incompetent  and 
unconcerned  have  stayed  behind.  They 
cannot  manage  themselves,  their  homes, 
their  streets,  or  neighborhoods.  How 
could  they  manage  their  city?  Into  the 
inner  core  of  the  big  cities  have  moved 
many  people  who  have  absolutely  no  ex- 
perience, training,  or  ability  in  city  man- 
agement or  city  citizenship.  Little  won- 
der our  cities  have  deteriorated. 

Like  other  cities,  too  many  people  have 
moved  to  Washington  for  what  they  can 
get  or  take  from  the  city — not  what  they 
can  contribute.  Until  the  citizens  con- 
tribute more  than  they  consume,  their 
neighborhood  and  their  city  will  dete- 
riorate. 

It  is  obvious  now  why  the  President 
had  to  go  out  of  Washington  to  find  a 
city  manager  and  an  assistant  city  man- 
ager. There  was  no  one  in  Washington 
competent  to  fill  the  requirements. 

We  should  study  these  appointments  to 
the  new  City  Council  carefully.  The  ob- 
\1ous  implications  are  a  tragic  commen- 
tary on  the  competency  and  level  of  citi- 
zenship of  the  Nation's  Capital.  If  these 
nominees  are  the  best  Washington,  D.C., 
can  offer,  the  District  is  a  long  way  from 
efifective  or  competent  home  rule,  and 
there  are  many  problems  ahead  which 
carmot  be  solved  by  spending  more  and 
more  Federal  money  and  some  serious 
ills  that  can  be  cured  only  by  raising  the 
competency  level  of  the  citizenry. 


A  FANTASTIC  PLOT— PART  II 

Mr,  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  inserted  Into  the  Record  reports 
from  UPI  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
detailing  the  fantastic  plot  against  vari- 
ous leading  political  figures  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  today 


details  the  latest  developments  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Chinese  Communist  oriented 
Revolutionary'  Action  Movement  who 
are  behind  it  all.  Today's  revelations  in- 
dicate intentions  of  murdering  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tions. 

The  extreme  nature  of  RAM  has  been 
known  for  some  time,  but  to  help  fill  in 
the  details  of  their  tactics  and  goals,  I 
insert  into  the  Record  excerpts  of  the  In- 
quirer's article,  "Death  of  President, 
Tate,  Rizzo,  Plotted  by  Ring,  Convict 
Says,"  by  George  J.  Murray  and  E,  J. 
Hussie : 
Death    of   President,    Tate,    Rizzo    Plotted 

BY    Ring.    Con\'ict   Sats    Hoover.   Sfecttr 

Also  on  List 

(By  George  J.  Murray  and  E.  J.  Hussie) 

.\  conspiracy  to  murder  high  Government 
and  city  officials  and  destroy  with  dynamite 
Federal  and  municipal  buildings  has  been 
exposed  by  an  escaped  Georgia  convict  now 
being  held  for  extradition,  It  was  dlscloeed 
Thursday. 

According  to  the  Informer,  the  assassina- 
tion list  Included  Preeldent  Johnson.  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Mayor  James  H. 
J.  Tate,  District  Attorney  Arlen  Specter  and 
Police  Commissioner  Prank  L.  Rizzo. 

DYNAMTTK    CHARGE 

Tate,  according  to  the  informer,  was  to  be 
killed  with  dynamite  chtirged  to  detonate 
when  he  started  his  car.  Rizzo  was  to  be  shot 
by  the  Informer  himself,  who  boasted  he 
asked  only  five  days  to  "set  Rizzo  up." 

There  were  indications  late  Thursday  the 
Informer  would  be  arrested  on  charges  of 
threatening  to  kill  the  officials  named  In  the 
list  he  claimed  was  supplied  by  members  of 
the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement  (RAM). 
an  anarchist.  Black  Power  group  sympathet- 
ically allied  with  Red  China. 

The  man  was  identified  as  Herman  Bailey, 
alias  Robert  Earl  Bailey.  22.  of  Atlanta,  who 
now  Is  being  held  at  Holmesburg  Prison. 
Bailey  was  arrested  last  November  and  held 
for  extradition  proceedings  to  Georgia.  He 
was  transferred  to  Holmesburg  last  August 
as  a  troublemaker  after  attempting  to  start 
a  riot  In  the  House  of  Detention. 

political  issce 

The  plot  disclosed  by  Bailey  Immediately 
was  made  a  political  issue  by  Tate  who 
charged  Specter — his  opponent  In  Novem- 
ber's mayoralty  election — left  the  Mayor  and 
his  family  defen? elejs  by  falling  to  warn  him 
of  the  danger  of  assassination. 

Specter  replied  that  Rizzo  was  kept  abreast 
of  the  Investigation  from  the  beginning  as  a 
result  of  a  system  of  "instant  coordination 
between  the  District  Attorney's  office,  the  Po- 
lice Department  and  the  FBI." 

Bailey,  who  is  being  held  without  ball  for 
Georgia  authorities  and  faces  a  detainer  filed 
by  the  U.S.  District  Court,  where  he  recently 
was  sentenced  to  nine  months'  imprisonment. 
said  the  RAM  members  promised  to  help  ob- 
tain his  freedom  so  that  he  could  shoot  Rizzo. 

expert  RirLE  shot 

Bailey  claimed  to  be  an  expert  shot  with  a 
rifle. 

The  alleged  multiple  assassination  plot 
came  to  light  Just  one  day  after  another 
youth,  who  said  he  was  a  member  of  RAM. 
turned  over  a  half-pound  of  potassium  cya- 
nide to  the  TBI  and  said  It  was  Intended  for 
use  to  kill  policemen  and  other  citizens  In  the 
wake  of  an  artlflclally  Instigated  riot. 

The  FBI  laboratory  In  Washington  studied 
the  cyanide  and  reported  It  In  "pure"  state. 
E^xpertE  said  Its  quantity  was  sufficient  to  kill 
1000  to  4500  persons. 

The  poison  plot  was  exposed  by  Hilton 
Louis  Jones,  22,  of  Wilt  st.  near  31st.  He  Is 
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a  nelgh'xsr  of  Maxwell  Stanford.  33.  of  Fon- 
taine St.  near  Slat  and  Diamond  sts.,  who  has 
been  identified  as  national  leader  of  RAM. 

Last  summer,  Stanford  and  15  New  York 
RAM  members  were  arrested  on  charge  of 
plottln?  the  murders  of  moder.ue  Negro  lead- 
ers Rov  Wi'.kins,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional'  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  and  Whitney  M  Young,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  National  Urban 
league. 

It  waa  not  disclosed  whether  Bailey  Iden- 
tified other  members  of  the  multiple  assas- 
sination plot— which  Included  plans  to  dyna- 
mite City  Hall,  the  Police  Administration 
Building  at  8th  and  Race  sta  .  and  the  Federal 
Cotirthouses  at  9th  and  Market  sts. 

NAMES  THUEE   IN    PLOT 

However,  Jones — who  was  reported  as  co- 
operatinK  with  the  FBI  for  weeks  during  an 
Investigation— Identified  three  men  by  name 
and  one  bv  description  as  fellow  conspirators. 

One  of  those  named.  William  James  Lyles, 
26.  of  Cumberland  St.  near  Front,  was  found 
already  in  custody  at  the  Philadelphia  de- 
tention center. 

Reginald  Grantham.  21.  was  arrested  in  a 
house  on  Spring  Garden  st.  near  36th  on 
Thursday  afternoon  by  members  of  the  po- 
lice clvU  disobedience  unit,  which  received  a 
tip  he  was  hiding  out  there 

CHICAGO  STTTDENT 

Grantham  was  taken  immediately  to  the 
Administration  Building,  where  he  asked  that 
he  be  Interrogated  without  delay.  He  was 
Joined  there  by  iUs  attorney,  Arthur  Early 

The  third  man  named  by  Jones  was  picked 
lip  Wednesday  night  in  Chicago  near  the 
University  of  Chicago  campus,  where  he  Is 
enrolled  as  a  poUtlcal  science  graduate  stu- 
dent. 

He  is  Anthony  B  Moutelro.  22,  who  said  he 
wa.9  a  graduate  of  Lincoln  University.  The 
fourth  man.  Identlfled  only  as  Sakeeb,  stlU 
is  being  sought. 

W.\IVES    EXTRADITION 

Montelro  was  arraigned  before  a  Chicago 
magistrate  farly  Thursday  and  refused  to 
waive  extradition.  However,  later,  he  ap- 
peared In  C"ok  County  Conrt  accompanied 
by  two  lawT^i^  a"'*  waived  extradition  be- 
fore Jmlee  Joseph  A    Power. 

Montelro  denied  In  Chicago  he  was  con- 
nectJ-d  with  any  Black  Power  groups  .>ind 
stated  he  would  "get  all  this  straightened 
out"  upon  his  return  to  Philadelphia. 

He  was  hurried  to  an  airliner  and  was  due 
to  arrive  at  International  Airport  here  at 
11.36  p.m.  Thursday. 

Specter  said  Lyles.  Grantham  and  Montelro 
would  be  arraigned  Friday  morning  in  City 
Hall  before  Judge  Leo  Welnrott. 

TRAINING     CAMP 

Bailey  said  he  was  told  that  RAM  operated 
a  large  "training  he.^dquarters"  somewhere 
In  Virginia  and  that  he  would  be  taken  there 
after  he  assassinated  Rlzzo. 

Ballev  .ind  Jones  reportedly  both  submitted 
voluntarily  to  Me-detector  tests,  which  Indi- 
cated they  were  telling  the  truth. 

The  investigation  of  the  Bailey  revelations 
dates  back  a  month  or  more — no  one  would 
sav  e.\actlv  how  far  It  was  so  secret  that 
Edward  J  Hendrlck,  superintendent  of 
Phlladelplila  prisons,  was  unaware  It  was 
going;  on. 

Hendrick  told  The  Inquirer  on  Thursday  he 
was  so  Irked  over  repeated  delays  In  Bailey's 
extradition  proceedings  he  prodded  the  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  office  "to  move  this  thing." 

"He  was  being  taken  downtown  to  court 
once  every  three  weeks."  Hendrlck  said.  "Each 
time  he  would  be  returned  to  prison  with  a 
card  mirked  case  continued.'  He  was  down 
there   (City  Hall)    last  Tuesday" 

It  was  learned  that  on  Tuesday.  Bailey's 
statement  was  prepared  formally,  signed  and 
sworn  to. 


Hendrlck  said  Bailey  was  one  of  the  "ring- 
leaders" m  the  Detention  Center  whenever 
there  was  trouble. 

TROUBLEMAKER 

"A  number  of  our  ringleaders  are  coming 
up  in  other  things,"  he  said.  "We  feel  good 
we  were  able  to  spot  them." 

He  said  Lyles  was  spotted  as  a  trouble- 
maker when  he  arrived  at  the  Detention 
Center  last  August  on  charges  of  Inciting  to 
riot. 

"We  put  him  straight  Into  the  House  of 
Correction  to  keep  him  separated  from  the 
others,"  Hendrlck  said. 


PLANNING  ORDERLY  RURAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT CAN  CHECK  THE 
OVERCROWDING  OF  URBAN  CEN- 
TERS 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problems  of  our  over- 
crowded cities  have  erupted  into  violence 
in  .so  many  areas  this  summer  that  we 
must  take  action  on  many  different 
fronts.  The  possibility  of  intelligently 
planning  the  orderly  development  of  ru- 
rual  areas  has  not  been  examined  as 
thorouehly  as  I  believe  it  should  be. 

Some  cogent  analysis  of  these  problems 
and  their  solution  is  contained  in  a  series 
of  editorials  in  the  H^tington,  W.  Va., 
Advertiser.  September  25  to  28.  which 
follows : 

Difficulties  of  Big  Cittes  Tied  to  Ills 
OP  Small  Towns 
The  baffling  problems  of  the  big  cities,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  ghettos,  have  resulted 
to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  troubles 
of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  drift  of  people  from  rural  areas  and 
small  communities  to  the  cities  has  been 
under  way  for  many  years.  In  the  last  decade 
it  has  been  greatly  increased  by  three  fac- 
tors: 

1.  The  Inability  of  many  tenant  farmers 
and  owners  of  small  farms  to  make  a  decent 
living. 

2.  The  elimination  of  Jobs,  particularly  In 
coal  mines,  by  the  use  of  machinery. 

3.  The  determination  of  more  and  more 
Negroes  to  gain  their  civil  rights  and  better 
opportunities  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

Surveys  have  shown  that  the  movement 
to  the  cities  Is  beginning  to  slow  down.  But 
federal  officials  have  reported  that  the  num- 
ber of  migrants  still  reaches  about  600.000 
a  year. 

Los  Angeles  Mayor  Sam  Yorty  said  recently 
that  about  1,000  newcomers  arrive  there  each 
week.  He  estimated  that  at  least  a  fourth  of 
them  come  from  the  South. 

Most  of  the  migrants  lack  skills  for  any  Job 
that  pays  well.  These  usually  drift  Into  the 
ghettos  and  increase  the  crowding  In  the  woe- 
fully substandard  housing  there. 

Thousands  that  can't  find  work  have  to 
depend  on  welfare  benefits.  Some  turn  to 
crime. 

But  besides  the  disadvantaged  newcomers 
who  greatly  complicate  the  problems  of  the 
big  urban  centers,  many  talented  and  edu- 
cated young  people  who  could  benefit  their 
smaller  communities  go  to  cities  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  more  promising  opportunities  for 
a  career. 

Men  from  Huntington  have  risen  high  In 


law,  medicine  and  business  In  New  York 
and  other  large  cities.  Several  have  done 
well  In  art,  science,  engineering  and  the 
entertainment  field. 

The  hospital  and  research  facilities  of  the 
big  cities  offer  strong  attractions  especially 
to  young  doctors  of  exceptional  ability. 

"The  major  cause  of  the  acute  shortage  of 
doctors  In  this  state  is  the  tendency  of  grad- 
uates of  the  West  Virginia  Medical  Center 
to  leave  for  practice  elsewhere. 

The  acquisition  of  independent  retail  and 
wholesale  businesses  and  industries  by  large 
corporations  also  has  tended  to  drain  compe- 
tent and  ambitious  young  people  away  from 
towns  and  small  cities. 

The  most  capable  employes  of  the  corpo- 
rations move  up  to  better  Jobs  and  generally 
reach  a  big  city. 

The  affiliation  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroads  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  the  transfer  of  more  em- 
ployes from  Huntington  than  will  come  here. 
The  loss  of  community  leaders  through 
such  transfers  and  the  removal  of  young  peo- 
ple who  would  become  leaders  tend  to  reduce 
the  launching  of  new  enterprises  that  would 
create  Jobs. 

There  are  opportunities  here  for  the  de- 
velopment of  profitable  aluminum  fabrica- 
tion Industries  such  as  those  operating  near 
the  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp. 
works  at  Spokane,  Wash. 

Before  the  Kaiser  plant  opened  at  Rave  is- 
wood,  the  company  took  a  number  of  news- 
men and  Chamber  of  Commerce  representa- 
tives to  Spokane.  Company  spok'^men 
pointed  out  that  operations  similar  m  those 
in  that  area  could  be  developer  along  the 
Ohio  and  Kanawha  Valleys  fo.  fabricating 
aluminum  from  the  Ravenswcod  plant. 

The  possibilities  were  discussed  In  West 
Virginia  newspapers  at  the  time  But  fabri- 
cating industries  have  not  developed  as  they 
might  have  If  there  had  been  more  enter- 
prising men  In  the  area. 

Similarly  there  are  opportunities  here  for 
the  opening  of  plants  to  fabricate  nickel, 
steel  and  plastics  produced  in  and  near 
Huntington.  But  there  are  few  such  opera- 
tions even  though  the  city  is  prospering  from 
the  payrolls  of  Its  ble  Industries  and  from 
heavy  shipments  of  coal. 

The  constant  draining  of  people  away  from 
rural  and  sm:\ll  urban  areas  to  the  over- 
crowded cities  IS  comparable  to  giving  an 
overweight  patient  with  high  blood  pressure 
one  transfusion  after  another  from  an  vmder- 
welght  victim  of  anemia. 

The  big  patient  has  already  suffered 
attacks  similar  to  apoplectic  strokes  In  the 
form  of  destructive  riots.  His  well-being  Is 
further  endangered  by  polluted  air  and 
water,  increasing  crime  and  the  nerve  strain 
of  crowding,  commuting  and  comi>etlng  for 
advancement. 

The  rising  costs  of  government  and  the 
Increasing  welfare  load  comparable  to  medi- 
cal bills  are  forcing  the  patient  to  call  for 
more  and  more  aid. 

The  anemic  patient,  who  represents  the 
rural  urban  areas,  lacks  the  means  to  provide 
the  remedies  for  the  symptoms  or  the  basic 
causes  of  his  trouble. 

Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  A. 
Schnlttker  said  In  an  address  at  Columbus. 
Ohio,  some  time  ago: 

"Rural  towns  that  once  flourished  with 
manufacturing  or  as  railroad  centers  are  now 
stagnant  or  deteriorating  aggregations  of 
grocery  stores,  taverns,  feed  stores,  filling 
stations,  garages  and  empty  buildings.  They 
have  lost  their  place  in  our  modern 
economy." 

For  several  years  The  Advertiser  has  t>een 
urging  legislation  to  deal  -xith  the  twin  prob- 
lems of  the  deterioration  of  towns  and  the 
festering  of  overcrowded  cities. 

Now  riots  and  other  troubles  of  the  cities 
have  forced  themselves  upon  the  attention 
of  high  federal  officials.  At  the  same  time 
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meml>ers  of  Congress  and  some  members  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  have  taken  up  the 
problems  of  rural  America. 

Remedies  proposed  to  adjust  the  Imbalance 
in  which  70  per  cent  of  the  people  live  on  one 
per  cent  of  tiie  land  will  be  discussed  in  other 
editorials  of  this  series. 

Efforts  Under  Wat  To  Slow  Drift  of 
People  to  Cities 

Several  federal  programs  have  been 
launched  to  help  relieve  poverty,  create  Jobs, 
provide  training  for  them,  improve  living 
conditions  and  In  general  offer  a  better  life 
for  both  city  and  rural  dwellers. 

Such  efforts  should  be  continued,  and  some 
of  them  should  be  expanded  to  meet  the 
needs  of  millions  of  disadvantaged  people. 

But  while  these  remedies  relieve  some  of 
the  troubles,  they  do  not  sufficiently  reduce 
the  migration  of  people  from  the  stagnant 
rural  areas  to  the  already  crowded  big  cities. 
For  that  a  more  extensive  effort  Is  neces- 
sary. 

■flie  continuing  flow  of  people  from  farms 
and  rural  towns  to  the  congested  big  urban 
areas  has  been  called  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture OrvlUe  L.  Freeman  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  of  our  times. 

For  a  penetrating  study  of  possible  solu- 
tions he  has  announced  the  sponsorship  of 
a  symposium  by  himself  and  five  other 
Cabinet  members  In  Washington  next  De- 
cember. Eminent  economists,  sociologists, 
city  planners  and  population  specialists  will 
attend. 

Meanwhile,  other  officials  have  proposed 
attacks  on  the  problem. 

West  Virginia's  Democratic  Sens.  Jen- 
nings Randolph  and  Robert  C.  Byrd  have 
joined  in  cosponsorlng  a  rural  development 
bill  presented  by  Republican  Sen.  James  B. 
Pearson  of  Kansas. 

The  measure  proposes  these  tax  incentives 
for  attracting  Job-producing  Industries  and 
commercial  establishments  to  rural  areas: 

1.  A  14  per  cent  credit  on  machinery  in- 
stead of  the  normal  7  per  cent 

2.  A  7  per  cent  Investment  credit  on  the 
cost  of  the  building. 

3.  An  accelerated  depreciation  of  two- 
thirds  on  machinery,  equipment  and 
building. 

4.  A  25  per  cent  tax  deduction  above  the 
normal  100  per  cent  for  wages  paid  low- 
Income  persons. 

Credits  and  deductions  can  be  carried 
backward  three  years  and  forward  10  years. 

A  number  of  conditions  are  provided  for 
the  benefits.  Tlie  firm  must  locate  In  a 
county  that  does  not  have  a  city  of  more 
than  50,000  population. 

At  least  15  per  cent  of  the  families  of  the 
county  must  have  Incomes  of  under  83.000  a 
year,  or  employment  must  have  declined  at 
an  annual  rate  of  more  than  5  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years. 

Areas  are  Included  where  the  closing  or 
curtailing  of  operations  of  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment installation  is  likely  to  cause  a  substan- 
tial removal  of  residents. 

The  secretary  of  agriculture  may  also 
certify  the  eligibility  of  Indian  reservations 
after  "cDnsulting  with  the  secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Another  of  the  several  additional  require- 
ments Is  that  the  employer  must  prove  that 
he  has  not  discontinued  a  similar  enterprise 
and  will  not  reduce  the  employment  in  any 
other  area  as  a  result  of  opening  the  new 
establishment. 

Restrictions  upon  the  areas  In  which  the 
benefits  would  be  effective  would  prevent  the 
developmeni  of  Jobs  that  would  attract  many 
unemployed  workers  from  the  big  cities. 

But  If  It  proved  as  effective  as  its  sponsors 
hope,  the  measure  would  at  least  slow  the 
removal  of  people  from  rural  areas. 

Possibly  in  time  its  provisions  could  be 
extended  to  encourage  the  opening  of  estab- 


lishments offering  work  for  which  city  dwell- 
ers could  be  trained  and  resettled. 

Many  depressed  rural  areas,  such  as  those 
in  much  of  Appalachia,  however,  are  not  suit- 
able for  extensive  industrial  development. 
The  best  hope  of  economic  progress  for  the 
mountainous  counties  of  eastern  and  south- 
ern West  Virginia  lies  in  tiie  development  of 
vacation  and  recreational  facilities. 

Dams,  reservoirs,  parks  and  forest  reserva- 
tions already  existing  or  proposed  in  that 
region  offer  encoiuagement  for  building  a 
great  playground  that  would  provide  work 
for  thousands. 

Completion  of  the  Interstate  Highway  sys- 
tem. Appalachian  development  roads  and  the 
Allegheny  scenic  highway  proposed  by  Sen. 
Byrd  would  open  those  areas  of  rugged  nat- 
ural beauty  for  the  enjoyment  of  mUllons 
from  the  steaming  cities  of  the  East  and 
Middle  West. 

For  full  success  of  this  development  and 
others  in  the  program  of  balanced  economic 
growth  of  t;ie  nation,  however,  still  faster 
transportation  facilities  wlU  be  necessary. 

Business  and  indvistrlal  personnel  will  need 
Jet  plane  service  back  and  forth  and  rapid 
helicopter  travel  to  and  from  regional  air- 
ports. There  will  also  be  need  for  fast  pas- 
senger trains  that  will  carry  automobiles. 

The  rural  areas  and  small  cities  must  have 
the  means  of  providing  theatres,  libraries, 
playgrounds,  better  schools,  regional  col- 
leges, swimming  pools,  golf  courses,  hospitals 
and  other  medical  facilities. 

There  must  be  facilities  to  enable  young 
people  to  develop  their  full  potential  for 
success  and  to  enable  them  and  their  elders 
to  travel  quickly  and  frequently  to  the  big 
cities  for  business  or  pleasure. 

And  these  less  populous  areas  must  grant 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship  and  full  op- 
portunities for  education,  employment  and 
advancement  to  all  persons  regardless  of  race 
or  color. 

The  disadvantaged  particularly  should  be 
urged  to  profit  by  their  opportunities. 

This  should  be  done  because  it  is  right  and 
Just. 

But  besides  that,  encouraging  the  mil- 
lions of  low-income  families  throughout  the 
country  to  qualify  for  a  higher  standard  of 
living  would  bring  a  level  of  progress  and 
prosperity  never  before  approached. 

The  resultant  wealth  and  harmony  would 
give  the  nation  a  strength  and  respect  in  the 
world  that  it  could  never  otherwise  achieve. 


Study  Proposed  as  Basis  for  Balanced  U.S. 
Growth 

A  plan  for  an  extensive  study  of  means 
of  achieving  a  better  balance  in  the  economic 
growth  of  the  tJnited  States  has  been  offered 
In  a  proposed  Joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

The  me.isure  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Sen.  Karl  E.  Mundt,  R-S.  D.,  for  himself 
and  18  others,  including  Sen.  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, D-W.  Va 

To  carry  out  the  study  the  resolution  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion of  20  members. 

Four  of  the  appointees  would  come  from 
United  States  cities  hiivlng  a  population  of 
at  least  a  million.  Four  would  be  from  cities 
of  between  a  million  and  100  thousand  popu- 
lation, four  from  those  of  between  100  and 
10  thousand,  and  (our  from  communities  of 
less  than  10  thousand 

The  final  four  would  be  appointed  for 
special  qualifications  to  help  carry  out  the 
work  of  the  commission  without  regard  to 
place  of  residence  or  political  affiliation. 

Not  more  than  half  of  those  chosen  from 
cities  or  towns  could  be  from  the  same  politi- 
cal party. 

The  commission  would  make  an  analysis 
and  evaluation  of: 

1.  The  social,  political  and  economic  fac- 
tors that  affect  the  geographical  location  of 
industry; 

2.  The  social,  political  and  economic  factors 


necessary  to  enable  Industries  to  operate  effi- 
ciently outside  large  urban  centers  or  to  oper- 
ate and  expand  within  large  urban  centers 
without  the  creation  of  new  economic  and 
social  problems: 

3.  The  limits  Imposed  upon  population 
density  to  enable  municipalities  or  other  po- 
litical subdivisions  to  provide  public  services 
in  the  most  efficient  and  effective  manner; 

4.  The  effect  on  government  efficiency  gen- 
erally of  differing  patterns  and  intensities  of 
population  concentration: 

5.  The  extent  to  which  a  better  geographic 
balance  in  the  economic  development  of  the 
nation  serves  the  public  Interest; 

6.  The  role  that  state  and  local  govern- 
ment can  and  should  play  in  promoting  geo- 
graphic balance  lu  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  a  state  or  region;  and 

7.  Practical  ways  in  which  federal  expen- 
ditures can  and  should  be  managed  to  en- 
courage a  greater  geographic  balance  In  the 
economic  development  of  the  nation. 

'n:ie  study  would  also  cover  various  ways 
by  which  tiie  federal  government  might  ri- 
fectlvely  encourage  a  more  balanced  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  resolution  requires  that  the  study  be 
completed  and  a  report  of  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations be  submitted  to  the  President 
and  to  Congress  within  two  years  after  Its 
effective  date. 

The  commission  and  its  authorized  sub- 
committees and  members  are  empowered  to 
hold  hearings.  Departments  and  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  are 
directed  to  furnish  any  information  the 
commission  requests  to  help  In  carrying  out 
its  work. 

The  study  would  not  be  limited  to  the  sub- 
jects specifically  assigned.  Experience  gained 
as  the  work  progressed  would  doubtless  open 
new  avenues  of  investigation. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  resolution  seems 
to  be  to  open  the  way  for  planning  national 
economic  growth  to  obtain  a  better  balance. 

The  Imbalance  now  existing  between  the 
troubled,  overcrowded  cities  and  the  deteri- 
orating rural  areas  gives  abundant  evidence 
of  the  need  of  such  a  program. 

The  possible  benefits  of  national  planning 
have  been  demonstrated  also  by  the  improve- 
ments brought  about  by  city  and  area  plan- 
ning. 

If  a  planning  program  had  been  In  effect 
for  the  nation  a  generation  ago,  it  could 
have  prevented  or  alleviated  many  of  the 
social  and  economic  Ills  that  chailenge  city. 
state  and  federal  governments  today. 

But  besides  providing  the  basis  for  a  plan- 
ning program,  the  study  can  encovirage  gen- 
eral economic  development  by : 

1.  Stimulating  community  agencies  to 
greater  effort  In  attracting  business  and  In- 
dustry to  rural  towns  and  areas. 

2.  Encouraging  smaller  cities  to  Join  In 
regional  development  programs,  as  The  Ad- 
vertiser has  been  urging  the  Huntington  and 
Charleston  areas  to  do  in  providing  a  new 
airport  midway  between  them. 

3.  Pointing  out  to  progressive  companies 
opportunities  for  locating  branch  operations 
in  certain  areas  and  supplying  ideas  for  ex- 
panding various  lines  of  production. 

The  commission  might  perform  a  distinct 
service  by  studying  the  benefits  of  locating 
railway  operating  offices  at  the  most  advan- 
tageous points  along  their  lines. 

This  Tri-State  Area  is  near  the  cen'er  of 

the  origin  of  much  of  the  coal  hauled  by  the 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co.  It  would  thus 

""seeni  to  be  a  superior  location  for  many  of 

the  company's  offices. 

Bringing  more  i>eople  here  and  provldln^i 
faster  service  would  tend  to  attract  diver- 
sified industries  to  the  area  already  highly 
favored  by  an  abundance  of  fresh  water  and 
other  resources  such  as  coal,  salt  brines  and 
natural  gas. 

Merger  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  with  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio-Baltimore  &  Ohio  affllla- 
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tlon  could  open  the  way  for  the  development 
of  a  great  railway  center  here  that  would 
provide  the  stlmulu*  for  the  growth  of  a 
much  bigger  metropolitan  area. 

Through  such  beneflta  of  planned  and 
speeded  economic  growth  the  sponsors  of  the 
resolution  and  the  commission  It  established 
could  become  the  architects  for  rebuilding 
the  nation  Into  a  balanced  new  pattern  that 
would  assure  all  Us  people  a  fairer  share  of 
Its  great  riches,  and  would  stand  as  a  shining 
example  of  Justice  and  wise  management 
throughout  the  world. 


National  Planning  Nceded  To  Balance 
PuTtn«  GaowTK 

The  federal  government  Itself  could  set 
an  exEunple  to  private  business  and  Industry 
for  bringing  about  a  better  balance  In  the 
nation's   economic   and    population    growth. 

For  several  years  The  Advertiser  has  been 
advocating  the  creation  of  a  national  plan- 
ning agency  to  make  studies  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  location  of  new  federal 
bases  and  installations  and  for  the  award 
of  new  space  and  defense  contracts. 

A  short  time  ago  the  Republican  party's 
National  Coordinating  Committee  proposed 
in  a  five-point  program  that  more  govern- 
ment contracts  and  Installations  go  to  poor 
rural  areas. 

The  five  points  were  outlined  In  a  New 
York  Times  News  Service  story  to  The  Ad- 
vertiser as  follows: 

1.  Economic  Incentives  for  factories  to  lo- 
cate In  poor  rural  areas;  channeling  more 
government  defense  and  supply  contracts 
and  building  more  Installations  In  such  areas. 

2.  Increased  aid  for  schools,  Including 
more  vocational-technical  schools.  In  rural 
areas. 

3.  Enactment  of  the  rural  community  ac- 
tion section  of  the  opportunity  crusade,  the 
Republican  alternative  to  the  administra- 
tion's antlpwverty  program. 

4.  Providing  rural  areas  with  the  kind  of 
employment  service  available  to  urban 
workers. 

5.  Stepping  up  the  work  of  the  economic 
development  administration  In  poor  rural 
areas  to  attract  new  Industries. 

Not  only  slowing  but  eventually  reversing 
the  migration  from  rural  areas  to  big  cities, 
as  previous  editorials  In  this  series  have 
ptolnced  out.  Is  necessary  as  an  attack  upon 
growing  social  and  economic  Ills. 

The  need  will  become  even  more  urgent 
as  the  population  of  the  big  cities  Increases. 
In  recent  years  about  four-flfths  of  the  rapid 
population  growth  has  been  In  the  already 
congested  cities,  and  much  of  that  has  been 
In  the  crowded.  Impoverished  slums. 

How  this  crowding  can  Increase,  with  con- 
sequent complication  of  problems.  Is  Illus- 
trated by  predlctlona  of  future  population 
gains. 

The  number  of  people  In  the  nation 
reached  100,000,000  between  the  census  of 
1910  and  that  of  1920.  The  total  In  1920  was 
105,710.620.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  popula- 
tion Is  expected  to  reach  200.000.000. 

The  increase  from  100,000,000  to  200,000,- 
000  will  thus  require  about  50  years.  But 
forecasters  say  only  about  30  years  will  be 
necessary  to  reach  300,000.000. 

If  the  proportionate  rate  of  growth  In  the 
big  cities  continues  as  It  has  In  the  last  few 
years,  the  problem  of  financing  an  adequate 
war  on  p>overty,  pollution  and  congestion 
could  become  too  gi-eat  for  solution. 

But  as  great  as  this  problem  would  be, 
the  danger  of  cataclysmic  destruction  from 
a  possible  nuclear  attack  upon  the  major 
cities  would  be  much  more  awesome. 

These  populous  centers  would  be  the  first 
targets  of  enemy  missiles.  The  fact  that  some 
of  them  are  on  the  coasts  would  make  them 
still  easier  to  hit  with  missiles  from  sub- 
marines. 

And  the  location  of  many  of  our  defense 
facilities  and  essential  production  Industries 


on  the  coasts  would  simplify  the  work  of  an 

enemy  In  destroying  them. 

The  need  of  dispersing  essential  defense  In- 
dustries and  Installations  was  widely  dis- 
cussed during  the  destructive  bombing  of 
World  War  II. 

Some  European  countries,  notably  Sweden, 
have  built  extensive  underground  facilities. 
We  have  concentrated  even  our  defense  re- 
search facilities  on  the  coasts,  the  most  vul- 
nerable areas. 

Locating  new  federal  Installations  on  the 
recommendations  of  a  national  planning 
agency  could  definitely  strengthen  national 
security. 

In  most  cases  It  would  probably  also  give 
the  Installations  other  advantages  not  avail- 
able at  spots  chosen  by  congressional  com- 
mittee chairman  influenced  by  their  constit- 
uents. 

The  threatened  serious  national  water 
problem  Is  another  vital  reason  for  efforts  to 
reverse  the  migration  to  the  big  cities.  The 
seriousness  of  this  threat  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  water  shortage  that  existed  In 
New  York  and  other  cities  of  the  Northeast. 

Conditions  during  the  long  drought  there 
gave  ominous  emphasis  to  the  1966  repwrt 
of  a  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  headed  by  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
D-Malne. 

One  paragraph  of  the  report  said: 

"Our  withdrawal  of  water  was  40  billion 
gallons  per  day  in  1900.  It  will  reach  450  bil- 
lion gallons  In  1970  and  650  billion  gallons 
per  day  In  1980.  The  current  estimate  of  us- 
able fresh  water  In  lakes,  streams,  and  reser- 
voirs Is  650  billion  gallons  a  day.  We  will  soon 
reach  the  limit  of  our  water  supply,  and  be- 
cause water  demands  will  continue  to  rise  In 
accordance  with  population  Increases  and  per 
capita  use.  It  Is  clear  that  water  needs  can 
be  met  only  by  an  Immediate  large-scale  ex- 
pansion of  our  water  resources  development 
program  and  by  continued  reuse  of  the  avail- 
able water  supply.  Unless  pollution  Is  con- 
trolled, water  cannot  be  reused." 

Dispersing  the  fwpulatlon  to  make  better 
use  of  the  available  supply  of  water  Is  Im- 
portant not  only  because  of  the  growing 
household  consumption  but  because  of  the 
great  quantities  essential  for  some  Indus- 
tries. 

Once  the  federal  government  demonstrated 
the  Importance  of  dlsfjerslng  Its  bases  and 
Installations,  private  business  and  Industry 
would  doubtless  be  Inclined  to  follow  Its  ex- 
ample, particularly  If  tax  Incentives  were 
offered. 

A  policy  of  channeling  government  con- 
tracts Into  rural  areas  would  also  Influence 
Industries  to  locate  there. 

The  factors  cited  In  this  series  of  editorials 
definitely  seem  to  Justify  congressional  ap- 
proval of: 

1.  A  bill  providing  tax  Incentives  for  the 
location  of  business  and  Industry  In  rural 
areas; 

2.  A  resolution  for  studies  to  provide  the 
base  for  a  better  balance  In  economic 
growth; 

3.  A  measure  creating  a  national  plan- 
ning agency  to  make  studies  and  recommen- 
dations for  the  location  of  government  in- 
stallations and  contracts. 

The  serious  conditions  discussed  call  for 
prompt  efforts  to  generate  popular  enthusi- 
asm for  planned  progress  that  can  bring  such 
enormous  benefits. 

Serious  troubles  within  the  cities  have  al- 
ready demonstrated  that  It  may  be  much 
later  than  we  think. 

Allowing  the  Influx  of  people  from  rural 
areas  and  towns  to  continue  while  middle- 
class  residents  leave  the  core  of  cities  for 
the  suburbs  could  make  the  problems  Im- 
possible of  solution. 

That  could  bring  on  a  hopeless  era  of  vio- 
lence and  destruction  even  If  fortune  spared 
the  Jam-packed  millions  cremation  In  the 
flames  of  nuclear  war. 


ACTION  COULD  HAVE  BEEN  TAKEN 
ON  A  CONTINUINa  RESOLUTION 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TODAY 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  observe  that  the  House  has  been  in 
session  today.  It  has  passed  legislation. 

I  further  observe  that  if  the  Rules 
Committee  had  met  yesterday  on  the 
continuing  resolution,  it  could  have  been 
brought  up  today  and  action  taken  on  it. 


MENTAL  RETARDATION 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Carter]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  today  are  concerned  about 
the  population  explosion  and  about  the 
problems  of  mentally  retarded  people. 
What  many  of  us  who  share  these  con- 
cerns do  not  know  Is  the  close  relation- 
ship there  is  between  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Katherine  Oettinger, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Family 
Planning  and  Population,  made  a  timely 
speech  last  week  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Child  Development  Center  at  Howard 
University. 

The  Child  Development  Center  Is  one 
of  about  140  mental  retardation  clinics 
now  being  supported  In  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  Children's  Bureau.  These  centers 
provide  training  and  care  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  where  It  Is  most  needed — 
at  the  local  level.  As  Mrs.  Oettinger  said 
of  the  Center  at  Howard  University: 

Your  Child  Development  Center  .  .  .  will 
be  able  to  bring  to  .  .  .  many  families  .  .  . 
the  most  recent  advances  In  the  field  of  men- 
tal retardation.  And  your  work  Is  of  even 
greater  significance  because  your  facilities  are 
right  at  the  doorstep  of  the  homes  of  so  many 
people  who  otherwise  might  find  no  relief 
from  their  fears  and  their  burdens. 

Last  week  the  House  unanimously 
passed  the  Mental  Retardation  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  a  key  element  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  recommendations  to  aid 
the  welfare  of  our  children.  Its  passage 
insures  that  many  more  of  the  6  million 
mentally  retarded  Americans  will  receive 
proper  care  and  training  by  making 
available  funds  to  assist  In  the  construc- 
tion and  staflQng  of  mental  retardation 
centers.  This  is  Indeed  heartening. 

But  the  pessimism  expressed  by  several 
Members  of  this  House  during  the  debate 
on  the  bill  as  to  the  likelihood  of  any  im- 
mediate or  substantial  reduction  In  the 
number  of  children  bom  with  this  afflic- 
tion was  disheartening.  This  pessimism 
stands  in  contrast  to  the  optimism  ex- 
pressed by  Mrs.  Oettinger  that  we  can  do 
something  to  reduce  these  rolls  and  we 
can  do  It  now. 
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Two  of  the  major  ways  In  which  we 
can  reduce  the  incidence  of  mental  retar- 
dation with  the  knowledge  we  now  have 
is  through  better  maternal  and  child 
care  and  by  making  family  planning 
services  more  readily  available  to  all 
mothers.  As  Mrs.  Oettinger  pointed  out, 
premature  births  occur  most  frequently 
among  four  groups  of  women:  teenage 
mothers — particularly  among  unwed 
teenage  mothers — mothers  over  40, 
mothers  who  have  already  borne  three 
babies,  and  mothers  who  have  children 
one  right  after  the  other  with  no  ade- 
quate spacing  between  them. 

Mrs.  Oettinger  offered  some  striking 
figures.  She  said: 

The  baby  who  comes  Into  life  prematurely 
is  20  times  as  vulnerable  to  mental  retarda- 
tion ...  as  the  full-term  infant — Everjtlme 
a  woman  delays  pregnancy  until  she  Is  In  the 
optimum  condition  for  both  child  bearing 
and  child  rearing,  she  Increases  the  chance  of 
her  future  children  to  live  a  life  free  from 
such  handicapping  defects  as  mental  retar- 
dation. 

Other  presently  possible  means  of 
lowering  the  incidence  of  mental  re- 
tardation are  through  universal  vaccina- 
tion against  measles,  through  the  screen- 
ing of  all  newborn  infants  for  phenyl- 
ketonuria, commonly  known  as  PKU,  and 
through  widespread  efforts  to  remove  all 
lead  paints  from  the  interiors  of  old 
homes  and  to  educate  people  as  to  the 
dangers  Inherent  in  lead  poisoning.  Pro- 
grams to  counter  these  possible  causes 
of  mental  retardation  are  underway.  The 
Public  Health  Service  spearheaded  the 
campaign  to  educate  the  public  as  to  the 
dangers  of  measles  and  cooperates  with 
State  and  local  agencies  to  make  measles 
vaccine  readily  available  at  a  minimum 
cost  to  all  children.  By  late  1966,  34 
States  had  enacted  laws  pertaining  to  the 
screening  of  newborn  infants  for  PKU. 
And  the  Children's  Bureau  will  shortly 
issue  a  publication  entitled,  "Lead 
Poisoning  in  Children"  in  an  effort  to 
educate  more  physicians  and  parents  to 
this  syndrome.  The  Bureau  is  also  work- 
ing with  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  chart  a  program 
whereby  local  public  health  authorities 
will  make  available  to  landlords,  on  a 
low-cost  basis,  the  machinery  needed  to 
remove  lead  paint  from  the  inside  walls 
of  dwellings. 

Thus  we  can  and  are  doing  something 
for  both  sides  of  the  coin  of  mental  re- 
tardation. While  we  cannot  eradicate  it 
with  the  knowledge  we  now  have,  we  can 
lower  the  percentage  of  people  who  must 
be  afflicted.  And  we  can  help  those  un- 
fortunates In  our  society  who  are  affected 
by  It  through  therapy  and  treatment 
provided  in  centers  throughout  the 
country. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM :  ACTION 
NOW 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  SchwencelI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEF  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  lequest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  appearing  in  the 
July-August  issue  of  Rally  entitled  'The 
Great  Seniority  Struggle:  Can  Congress 
Survive  as  a  Co-Equal  Branch?"  by 
Donald  Lambro. 

On  January  10  this  year  I  introduced 
a  bill,  H.R.  96  to  amend  the  rules  of  the 
House  to  provide  for  the  election  of  com- 
mittee chairmen  by  secret  ballot  of  the 
members  of  each  committee.  My  bill  em- 
bodies the  proposal  put  forward  by  the 
prestigious  American  Assembly  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  by  my  former  col- 
league John  Lindsay,  who  researched 
this  subject  for  our  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Congressional  Reform,  and  by 
others  knowledgeable  on  this  subject  as 
perhaps  the  fairest  and  most  workable 
alternative  to  the  present  method  of 
selecting  committee  chairmen  purely  on 
the  basis  of  longevity. 

In  matters  of  courtesy  such  as  the 
assignment  of  room  space,  I  think  that 
reliance  on  seniority  is  probably  as 
equitable  and  practical  a  system  as  could 
be  devised.  But  on  the  question  of  choos- 
ing who  shall  be  the  chairman  of  each 
of  the  important  standing  and  special 
committees  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  governed  by 
a  higher  law  of  logic  than  that  which 
says  that  the  fellow  who  has  been 
around  the  longest  shall  therefore  exer- 
cise the  greatest  authority. 

Obviously,  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Lambro's  conclusion.  But  he  is  a  hard- 
working scholar,  and  I  commend  his  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  on  this  subject. 
His  article  is  well  worth  reading,  and  I 
hope  that  its  appearance  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  will  help  to  advance 
the  dialog  on  congressional  reform. 

As  an  immediate  proposition,  I  urge 
the  leadership  to  schedule  S.  355,  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1967, 
for  action  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  modest  piece  of  reform  legis- 
lation, passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  the  Senate,  has  been  bottled  up  in  the 
Rules  Committee  approaching  7  months. 
Although  much  will  remain  to  be  done, 
this  bii'  contains  many  provisions  for  the 
modernization  of  our  institutions  that 
are  critically  overdue  and  should  be 
promptly  enacted. 

The  Great  Scnioritt   Strdcgle — Can  Con- 
cress  StTRVIVE  AS   A   CO-E«UAL  BRANCH? 

(By  Donald  Lambro) 

Washington  columnist  William  S.  White 
likes  to  recall  an  Incident  that  occurred  at 
the  platform  committee  proceeding  of  the 
1956  Democratic  convention.  Nearly  the  en- 
tire day  had  been  given  over  to  complaints 
against  the  seniority  system  In  Congress.  But 
after  the  last  witness  had  his  say,  Rep.  John 
W.  McCormack.  who  Is  now  Speaker  of  the 
House,  rose  to  make  some  concluding  re- 
marks. Warmly  placing  his  arm  around  Negro 
Congressman  William  Dawson  of  Illinois,  he 
told  the  delegates  that  he  understood  and 
sympathized  with  their  positions.  But,  he 
added,  there  was  Inside  the  House  an  actual- 
ity of  experience  they  did  not  understand. 

"You  see."  he  said,  "if  It  were  not  for  the 
seniority  system  In  the  House  I  am  bound 
to  tell  you  that  I  very  much  doubt  that  my 
friend  Bill  Dawson  would  today  be  the  chair- 
man of  a  House  committee." 

Each  year  various  liberals  suggest  schemes 
to  replace  "The  System"  as  the  method  of 
selecting   committee   chairmen.   Ex-Senators 


Lehman.  Humphrey  and  Douglas,  and  their 
colleagues,  have  repeatedly  attempted  to 
substitute  almost  anything  for  the  present 
system  of  advancement  through  longevity. 

In  recent  years  the  campaign  has  been  In- 
tensified by  "reformers"  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress.  Professor  James  MacGregor  Burns 
is  the  foremost  academician  with  blueprints 
for  leveling  "obstructionist"  legislative 
hurdles.  Senator  Joseph  Clark  (  The  Sapless 
Branch)  and  Rep.  Richard  Boiling  [Hoiise 
Out  of  Order)  head  the  congressional  op- 
ponents of  the  system. 

Our  purpose  here  is  to  examine  the  merits 
of  the  seniority  system  m  the  hope  that  Its 
remarkable  assets  will  be  more  fully  recog- 
nized. According  to  Dr.  George  Galloway. 
House  historian,  seniority  has  been  en- 
trenched in  the  Senate  for  well  over  a  cen- 
tury, but  arose  In  the  House  only  56  years 
ago.  Liberals  have  consequently  assumed  the 
system  to  be  more  tenuous  In  the  House, 
but  almost  beyond  removal  In  the  Senate, 
and  have  concentrated  their  fire  on  the 
lower  chamber.  The  resurgence  of  a  Repub- 
lican "sentiment"  in  the  House  as  a  result 
of  the  1966  elections  has  dampened,  but  not 
extinguished,  their  ardor.  Seniority  Is  stUl 
at  the  top  of  the  liberals'  list. 

The  seniority  system  is  merely  a  reflection 
of  the  customs  and  procedures  of  Congress. 
"States'  rights,  local  elections,  restricted 
franchise,  minority  rights,  rural  over-repre- 
sentation, checks  and  balances,  congressional 
power,  the  danger  of  majority  or  mas.-;'  rule, 
Judicial  review  (at  least  In  the  old  days), 
powerful  committees,  the  seniority  system, 
the  filibuster — in  short,  the  Madisonlan  sys- 
tem in  all  Its  ramifications — arouse  their 
[conservatives']  support,"  wrote  Professor 
Burns. 

In  his  "brilliantly  wrong  book,"  Deadlock 
of  Democracy,  written  several  years  before  the 
legendary  89th  Congress  enacted  a  flood  of 
welfarlst  legislation,  Burns  complained  of 
a  deadlock  In  the  [xjlltical  machinery  of  our 
national  government.  Nothing  was  happening 
m  Washington,  he  said,  and  nothing  hap- 
pens out  In  the  country  unless  something 
happens  in  Washington.  Something,  any- 
thing, must  be  done  The  White  House  would 
ship  bushels  of  bills  to  Captlol  Hill,  but  Con- 
gress slowly  and  methodically  sifted  every- 
thing, permitting  only  a  few  to  become  law. 
This  is  what  the  Massachusetts  professor 
called  the  'deadlock  "  and  he  reasoned  that 
it  was  caused  by  "obstructionism"  In  Con- 
gress— 1  e.,  committee  chairmen.  House  rules, 
and  off-year  elections. 

Burns  then  proposed  a  tidy  scheme  to  per- 
mit the  liberals,  whom  he  calls  the  Presi- 
dential Democrats  and  Presidential  Republi- 
cans, to  seize  the  two  parties.  If  both  parties 
were  liberal,  he  reasoned,  the  outcome  In 
Congress  would  be  as  delightful  (liberal)  as 
the  presidential  elections  which,  he  said, 
were  always  a  race  between  leftward-think- 
ing candidates.  In  each  house,  he  continued, 
there  would  be  the  Presidential  Party  (Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  supporting  the 
President's  program)  and  the  Congressional 
Party  (Republicans  and  Democrats  who  op- 
pose the  White  House  program).  The  pro- 
fessor is  obviously  eager  to  expand  the 
strength  of  the  former  and  undermine  the 
latter. 

"What  it  takes,"  he  wrote,  "Is  majority 
support  for  changes  in  Congress,  determina- 
tion, parliamentary  resourcefulness,  and  per- 
sistence. .  .  .  ISJupported  by  a  Johnson  or  a 
Nelson  Rockefeller  in  the  White  House,  the 
presidential  party  in  Congress  should  pool  Its 
strength  with  the  other  presidential  party 
to  strengthen  both  Senate  and  House." 

When  the  reformers  talk  of  "strengthen- 
ing" Congress,  they  do  not  mean  It  in  the 
traditional  check-and-balance  sense  of  re- 
newing legislative  prerogatives  vis-a-vis  the 
executive.  A  "strengthened"  Congress  is  one 
subservient   to   the   presidency,   a   Congress 
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composed  of  liberals;  a  Congress  whose  com- 
mittees are  controlled  by  cooperative  people. 

Conservative  Professor  WUlmoore  KendsU 
underscores  the  Machiavellianism  of  Mr. 
Burns'  proposal  for  a  congressional  coup 
d'etat.  "Give  Mr.  Burns  and  his  friends  a 
fre-  hand  with  our  political  machinery,"  he 
argued  In  their  Pasadena  debate,  "let  them 
do  a  little  tinkering  with  it,  and  everything 
win  come  out  all  right!  AU  of  which  is  to 
say.  Mr  Burns  and  his  friends  will  then  get 
their  way  in  American  politics:  the  White 
House  program  will  be  adopted  and  all  good 
things  will   be  added   unto   us." 

It  is  apparent,  on  close  examination,  that 
the  seniority  system  does  govern  the  "pro- 
cedures and  organization  as  well  as  the  se- 
lection of  committee  chairmen."  "It  Is  per- 
haps worth  remaricing."  James  Burnham 
wrote,  "that  this  Is  also  true  of  all  other  legis- 
lative bodies  (state  and  municipal  i  In  the 
United  States,  though  it  Is  only  in  connection 
with  Congress  that  the  issue  has  excited 
much  public  debate. 

"Unquestionably,  as  a  glance  at  any  ses- 
sion's roster  of  committee  chairmen  proves, 
seniority  upsets  the  plebiscitary  relations 
In  favor  of  age.  of  social  atablUty  in  the 
constituencies,  of  southern  and  normally 
one-party  states  against  more  volatile  re- 
gions, and  of  farming  or  small  town  dis- 
tricts against  the  big  cities." 

And  it  l5  through  these  key  districts,  these 
safe  seats,  that  those  congressmen  estab- 
lish their  tenure  and  accumulate  years  of 
service  and  knowledge — an  internship  that 
frequently  transforms  freshmen  into  seniors, 
novices  into  experts,  and  congressmen  Into 
statesmen. 

However,  the  facta  do  not  altogether  mesh 
with  the  mvth  that  nearly  all  committee 
chairmen  are  conservative  southern  Demo- 
crata  who  hall  from  backward  rural  areas 
and  seldom  vote  with  their  own  party. 

For  example,  of  the  twenty  House  stand- 
ing committee  chairmen  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress only  three  have  an  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action  rating  above  60^i;  Colmer, 
80  ^r;  Burleson,  74'"-:  and  McMillan.  eS'-c 
Thirteen  out  of  the  20  have  an  ACA  rating  of 
30^;  or  less.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
scores  correspond  inversely  to  these  percent- 
ages Committee  chalrmanahlpc  have  hardly 
been  usurped  by  conservatives. 

Of  the  20  standing  committee  chairmen. 
6  come  from  the  south.  5  from  the  north.  2 
from  border  states,  2  from  the  west,  and  5 
from  the  southwest. 

New  York  Times  commentator  Arthur 
Krock,  writing  In  the  Jan.  22  Sunday  Times 
Magazine,  vigorously  defended  the  seniority 
system  after  a  lifetime  of  observing  It  In 
action  Some  of  his  observations,  however, 
are  not  totally  accurate.  Rather,  he  seemed 
to  reinforce  the  myth  that  committee  chair- 
men almost  overwhelmingly  belong  to  a 
rxiral  America  of  yesterday.  A  close  look  at 
the  facts  suggests  that  those  who  have  ar- 
rived at  this  conclusion  are  in  error. 

N'ne  House  committee  chairmen  can  defl- 
nltelv  be  placed  In  the  rural  column:  Mills. 
Teague,  Willis,  Colmer,  Staggers.  Asplnall, 
Burleson,  McMillan  and  Rivers  However,  7 
chairmen  ar.--  solidly  in  the  urban  column: 
Miller,  Fallon,  Dulskl.  Oarmatz,  Celler,  Daw- 
son, and  Morgan.  More  Important,  though,  4 
of  these  standing  committee  chairmen  come 
from  what  can  accurately  be  described  as 
semlurban  areas  which  have  through  the 
years  felt  the  Impact  of  Industrial  expansion 
and  the  Influx  of  large  numbers  of  people. 
For  Instance.  Rep.  George  H  Mahon  (Appro- 
priations! comes  from  Lubbock.  Texas,  with  a 
population  of  over  181.000.  and  can  hardly 
be  called  a  rural  congressman.  Rep  W.  R. 
Poage  of  Waco.  Texas,  comes  from  a  rapidly 
expanding  district.  Waco's  population  ex- 
ceeds 170.000.  Another  Texas  chairman. 
Wright  Patman.  from  industrially  expanding 
Texarkana  (pop  99.000)  obviously  falls  to 
qualify   in   the  rural   column    Rep.   Carl  D. 


Perkins  of  Kentucky  has  several  rapidly 
growing  metropolitan  areas  in  his  once-le- 
iharglc  district.  The  point  Is.  that  population 
and  industrial  growth  are  rapidly  urfcamzlng 
a  number  of  rural  districts.  Thus  only  nine 
of  twenty  chairmen  can  be  described  as 
rurally-oriented,  and  some  of  these  districts 
are  changing  rapidly. 

The  record  of  party  support  among  House 
committee  chairmen  is.  surprisingly,  quite 
good.  The  notion  that  they  are  renegade 
mavericks  who  constantly  bolt  their  party 
leadership  Is  Just  so  much  mythology.  Fully 
half  of  the  standing  committee  chairmen  of 
the  present  Congress  supported  their  party 
during  the  89th  Congress  more  than  75% 
of  the  time.  Of  the  remaining  ten  chairmen, 
four  supported  their  party  leadership  more 
than  bO"'c  of  the  time.  The  remaining  six 
supported  their  party  an  average  of  27^ 
of  the  time.  All  these  statistics  simply  do  not 
support  the  theory  that  seniority  Is  a  major 
factor  In  congressional  resistance  to  White 
House  proposals. 

Commlttc-e  chairmen  wield  considerable 
authority  over  the  affairs  of  their  commit- 
tees and  the  subcommittees  beneath  them. 
But  In  most  cases  they  are  not  the  iron- 
flsted  despots  portrayed  by  various  pundits 
and  political  scientists.  They  direct  commit- 
tee affairs  in  much  the  manner  that  execu- 
tives In  any  complex  organization  oversee 
operations. 

But  Just  what  is  It  that  gives  chairmen 
their  power?  Let's  run  down  the  list.  They 
arrange  the  agenda;  appoint  subcommittees; 
designate  chairmen;  refer  legislative  matters 
to  the  subcommittees;  decide  when  the  com- 
mittee Is  to  meet;  whether  or  not  to  hold 
hearing;  approve  the  list  of  witnesses;  hire 
the  staff;  decide  what  and  when  to  Investi- 
gate; manage  legislation  on  the  floor;  decide 
when  the  committee  is  to  vote;  open  and 
close  committee  debate;  and  decide  whether 
hearings  will  be  open  or  executive.  They  can, 
if  they  wish,  pigeonhole  legislation  or  speed 
up  action  on  it,  or  amend  it  substantially 
with  assistance  from  committee  colleagues. 

It  Is  argued  that  these  are  extraordinary 
powers,  inconsistent  with  modern  democracy 
and  efficiency.  But  this  argument  Ignores  the 
broad  spectrum  of  checks  on  the  chairman's 
power.  A  simple  majority  vote  by  the  House 
can  bring  to  the  floor  any  bill  being  stalled 
In  committee.  A  simple  procedure  known  as 
Calendar  Wednesday  can  also  pry  loose  a  bill 
from  ft  reluctant  committee  chairman.  And 
In  almost  every  instance  the  Speaker  i  now 
that  the  21-day  rule  has  been  repealed  i  can 
request  the  chairman  to  repwrt  a  bill  from 
committee.  Several  other  maneuvers  are  also 
available.  Often  the  chairman  himself  estab- 
lishes clear  rules  of  procedure  and  schedul- 
ing to  protect  the  committee  from  arbitrary 
rules  and  dilatory  maneuvers. 

Seniority  Is  not  a  rigid  system  that  In- 
variably elevates  long-term  Incompetents  to 
authority.  It  c«n  at  times  be  extremely  flex- 
ible, often  resolving  problems  and  tle-tjps 
with  amazing  speed  and  smoothness.  No  one 
was  surprised,  for  Instance,  when  the  late 
Sen.  Theodore  Green  (D-R.I.)  relinquished 
his  chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  In  1969  even  though  he 
continued  as  that  committee's  highest  rank- 
ing member.  He  was  eminently  qualified,  but 
because  of  age  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
handle  the  enormous  workload  of  committee 
business.  The  younger  Mr.  Pulbright  auto- 
matically took  command.  There  have  been 
several  Instances  where  congressmen  have 
switched  committee  positions  to  enable  each 
man  to  work  In  a  field  in  which  he  had 
greater  competence  and  Interest. 

Often  the  House  has  carefully  circum- 
vented seniority  to  patch  a  break  In  the  con- 
gressional machinery  without  disrupting  the 
system  Itself.  R.  Ewlng  Thomason,  who  later 
became  a  federal  Judge  in  Texas,  was  the  ac- 
tual chairman  during  the  early  postwar  pe- 
riod of   the  now-defunct  House  Committee 


on  Military  Affairs.  The  Chairman  by  senior- 
ity, however,  was  Andrew  May  of  Kentucky, 
who  later  got  into  trouble  with  the  govern- 
ment over  Influence  peddling.  The  entire 
House  knew  about  Thomason's  de  facto  con- 
trol of  the  committee,  but  not  a  word  was 
uttered  about  It  outside  the  caucus  ro-^ms. 
The  seniority  ranking,  on  the  surface,  was 
left  untouched. 

The  removal  of  Rep.  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
from  his  chairmanship  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Comminee  U  still  another 
example  of  the  power  to  override  the  system 
and  punish  members  who  flout  House  stand- 
ards. The  Powell  case  provides  a  modern 
example  of  the  flexibility  with  which  Con- 
gress operates. 

Though  the  House  and  Senate  have  been 
reluctant  to  weaken  the  prerogatives  of  se- 
niority, they  have  at  times  sternly  punished 
those  who  have  misused  the  system.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  a  liberal  faction  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  successfully  purged  Rep.  Albert 
Watson  (SO  and  John  Bell  Williams 
(Miss.)  of  their  seniority  for  supporting  the 
candidacy  of  Barry  M.  Goldwater  in  1964 
During  the  69th  Congress,  in  1925,  Wisconsin 
Republicans  John  M.  Nelson  und  Flonan 
Lanipert  were  purged  of  their  seniority  after 
campaigning  as  La  Follette  Progressives  in 
the  1924  elections.  Both  were  committee 
chairmen,  and  they  and  the  entire  Wiscon- 
sin delegation  were  quickly  dropped  to  the 
bottom  of  the  seniority  ladder  of  their  party. 

Still  earlier.  Rep.  John  Randolph  of  Vir- 
ginia lost  his  chairmanship  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  1807  for  what  was  de- 
scribed as  "eccentric  and  arbitrary  behavior." 
He  apparently  didn't  learn  his  lesson,  for 
several  years  later  he  was  bodily  evicted  from 
the  chamber  by  Speaker  Henry  Clay  for  bring. 
ing  a  pair  of  hunting  dogs  onto  the  House 
floor. 

The  point  is.  the  orderly  workings  of  the 
seniority  system  have  not  coerced  the  mem- 
bers into  becoming  its  servants.  Rather,  the 
system's  uniqueness  Is  that  It  serves  Its  mem- 
bers well,  year  In  and  year  out. 

Heinz  Evlau.  writing  for  the  American  En- 
terprise Institute,  argues  that  "as  a  legisla- 
tor comes  to  specialize,  he  tends  to  become 
an  expert  in  his  area  of  specialization  But 
this  In  turn  presupposes  that  he  has  suffi- 
cient opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
the  often  highly  technical  aspects  of  mod- 
ern legislation.  This  he  cannot  do  if  his  com- 
mittee tenure  is  of  short  duration.  From  this 
vantage  point  at  least,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  retaining  seniority  as  a  criterion  In 
guiding  committee  assignments." 

Few  defenders  of  the  existing  system  argue 
that  it  is  always  beneficial.  "There  is  rarely 
a  time."  writes  William  S.  White,  'when 
some  dunderhead  is  not  at  the  head  of  some 
committee  by  the  mere  Inexorable  workings 
of  seniority."  This,  however,  proves  to  be  the 
exception  in  both  chambers,  where  scores  of 
commltt.ees  and  535  men  and  women  figure  in 
a  complicated  hierarchical  system.  It  is  also 
true  that  on  many  committees  legislators  of 
extraordmary  talent  and  wisdom  are  influ- 
ential, even  though  they  have  achieved  no 
specific  hierarchical  status. 

Other  ways  have  been  stiggested  of  select- 
ing committee  chairmen,  but,  as  White  ob- 
serves, none  of  them  is  a  viable  alternative 
to  seniority.  The  most  frequently  suggested 
reform — that  committee  members  should 
elect  their  own  chairmen — would  plunge  the 
system  into  a  three-ring  circus  of  logrolling 
and  vote-trading:  You  give  me  a  vote  here 
and  I  will  give  you  a  vote  on  that  bill  of  yours. 
Such  infighting  "would  produce  a  lobbying 
chaos  .In  which  'outside'  pres.sures.  not 
all  of  the  necessarily  beneficent  and  for- 
ward-looking and  disinterested,  could  sim- 
ply tear  the  place  apart." 

"Nor  could  there  possibly  be  any  objec- 
tive standard  upon  which  objective  men 
could  rely  "  White  adds. 

When  members  are  repeatedly  returned  to 
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their  seats  they  begin  to  feel  the  fruits  of 
seniority  and  their  objections  to  it  gradually 
lessen.  Most  members  b^ve  more  faith  in 
committee  chairmen  than  the  reformers  do — 
a  conviction  that  these  senior  members  know 
best  how  to  run  Congress. 

Seniority  survives  because  none  of  the  pro- 
posed alternatives  seems  as  likely  to  serve 
as  well  in  selecting  the  right  men.  White 
points  out  that  Congress  "is  no  more  able — 
even  If  it  were  willing,  as  It  is  not  now  and 
never  will  be— to  repeal  the  claims  of  se- 
niority than  any  human  enterprise  is  able  to 
repeal  the  cU'ims  of  the  synonyms  of  se- 
niority: experience,  capacity,  earned  prestige, 
personal  Influence  through  {>ersonal  p>ower," 

Seniority  is  essentially  the  strength  of 
Congress.  It  ensures  that  the  p>ersonal  pKDwer 
and  prestige  of  the  men  who  run  the  com- 
mittees shall  not  fall  aimlessly  into  Inex- 
perienced hands,  into  the  laps  of  wild-eyed 
reform.ers  eager  to  manufacture  a  new  set  of 
social  reforms,  or  aid  the  progressive  erosion 
of  congressional  power  by  becoming  the  ad- 
Jutors  of  the  "presidential  party."  And,  too, 
seniority  enhances  the  quality  of  legislation 
by  requiring  that  congressional  leaders 
absorb  a  long  series  of  le&sons  about  laws, 
men.  and  Justice.  And  it  further  requires  that 
such  Individuals  merit  the  support  and  earn 
the  approval  of  their  constituents. 

"What  the  defenders  of  the  seniority  rtiJe 
are  really  saying."  Burns  admits,  "is  that 
given  our  present  congressional  party  sys- 
tem, a  seniority  rule  is  Inevitable.  And  in  this 
they  are  correct.  By  the  same  token,  an  end 
of  the  rule  depends  on  the  end  of  the  system." 

To  this  William  White  replies  that  "any 
reform  of  the  kind  proposed  by  Burns  and  by 
a  good  many  others  would  within  five  years 
of  its  acceptance  be  no  reform  at  all.  The 
realities  of  legislative  life  .  .  .  will  not  accom- 
modate themselves  to  tlieoretlcal  designs 
resting  upon  such  splendid  abstractions  as 
'progressive  .  .  .  forward-looking' — designs 
formed  far  from  the  scene  of  dally  action." 

But  the  {Xiint  is  that  the  reformers  are 
slowly  gaining  ground.  TTioee  who  favor 
essentially  the  present  system  must  gird 
themselves  for  a  lengthy  siege. 


GOVERNMENT  SERVICES  TO   COM- 
MERCIAL BANBLS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  interesting  series  of  correspond- 
ence which  I  have  had  with  a  commer- 
cial banker  on  the  subject  of  free  services 
provided  by  commercial  banks  to  the 
Go'.ernment.  Too  often  it  is  overlooked 
that  banks  are  the  ones  who  enjoy  a 
bonanza  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayer,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  S2.5  billion  of  interest-free  funds 
that  banks  hold  in  their  Treasury  tax 
and  loan  accounts,  and  I  have  urged  for 
many  years  that  this  free  ride  be  ended. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Smith,  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  are  examined  free  of 
charge.  Commercial  banks  can  build  up  a 
bad  debt  reserve  of  2.4  percent  of  out- 
standing loans.  Since  1956  this  has  en- 
abled the  commercial  banks  to  write  off 
about  S2.442  million  more  against  loan 
income  than  actual  loan  losses  that 
amounted  to  $1,563  million.  As  you  can 


see,  this  is  quite  a  tr.x  subsidy.  Commer- 
cial banks  during  1965  had  net  losses  on 
loaiis  of  about  $324  million  but  they 
wrote  ofif  roughly  $781  million  from  tax- 
able income.  That  writeoff  reduced  their 
Federal  income  taxes  by  more  than  $203 
million  in  only  1  year ;  that  is  about  26 
percent  on  $781  million.  Of  course,  other 
businesses  pay  a  rate  of  about  50  percent 
and  some  of  your  biggest  banks  pay  on  a 
rate  as  low  as  14  or  15  percent.  The  pres- 
tigious Mellon  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.'s  rat«  was  less  than  19  percent  in 
1966. 

The  common  trust  fund  in  a  commer- 
cial bank's  trust  department  is  complete- 
ly tax  exempt,  another  huge  subsidy  that 
commercial  banks  enjoy.  And.  of  course, 
interest  paid  on  time  deposits  are  tax 
free  and  the  tax-exempt  municipal 
bonds,  of  which  commercial  banks  hold 
a  huge  bulk,  are  not  taxable.  Banks  also 
enjoy  long-term  capital  gains  on  securi- 
ties at  the  favorable  rate  of  25  percent. 
Losses  on  securities  are  used  to  offset 
ordinary  income  which  would  otherwise 
be  taxable  at  the  48-percent  corporate 
income  tax  rate. 

The  greatest  gift  to  the  commercial 
banking  industry  by  the  Govenunent  Is 
their  ability  to  create  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  Federal  Government  free  of 
all  charge  by  tlie  fractional  reserve  sys- 
tem. The  interest  charged  on  loans 
which  result  from  the  fractional  reserve 
privilege  is  also  part  of  a  commercial 
bank's  profit. 

Mr.  L.  D  Smith,  of  the  Marine  Bank  & 
Ti'ust  Co.,  of  Tampa,  Fla..  has  outlined 
his  case  in  the  following  letter  to  which 
my  letter  of  April  10  responds: 

M.^RI^.•E  B.^NK  <s:  Trust  Co., 

Tampa.  Fla..  Apnl  4, 1967. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 

Chairman.  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
House  Office  Building.  Washi7igton.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Patman  :  Your  reply  of 
March  20  to  my  letter  of  March  14,  1967  is 
Interesting  but  hardly  reassuring. 

You  ask  me  to  be  specific,  in  extension  of 
comments  in  my  earlier  letter  referring  some- 
what critically  to  some  of  your  positions  and 
actions  which  have  been  held  to  be  less 
statesmanlike  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  one  with  your  long  experience  and  rank 
in  Congress. 

I  shall  be  specific,  at  this  time,  on  only  one 
subject. 

From  time  to  time,  you  have  undertaken 
to  have  the  Treasury  Department  require  the 
payment  of  Interest  by  banlis  on  Treasury 
Tax  and  Loan  deposits. 

I  feel,  strongly  that  you  are  unaware  of.  or, 
perhaps,  are  not  making  due  allowance  for, 
the  fact  that  the  commercial  banks  render 
Invaluable,  extensive,  continuous,  and  skilled 
service  to  the  public  and  to  the  Treasury,  the 
cost  of  which  to  the  government,  if  paid  for 
commensurably  with  going  rates  for  profes- 
sional service  of  such  a  high  order,  would  be 
shocking  to  those  now  obtaining  such  service 
practically  free.  It  would  be  surprising,  to  you 
probably,  if  it  could  be  arrived  at. 

The  number,  extent,  variety  and  exacting 
nature  of  such  services  is  little  understood 
or  adequately  appreciated,  even  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  In  my  opinion. 

i  refer,  particularly,  to  the  services  ren- 
dered to  the  Treasury  Department  in  issuing, 
redeeming,  and  obtaining  the  reissuance  of 
U.S.  Savings  bonds  for  the  holders. 

The  only  direct  and  tangible  compensa- 
tion banks  receive  for  this  continuous  and 
exacting  service  is  the  small  fee  they  are 
paid  for  redeeming  (over  the  counter)   sav- 


ings twnds.  Series  E,  and  whatever  small 
profit  can  be  earned  from  their  Treasury  Tax 
and  Loan  accounts.  These  balances  have  to  be 
secured  with  collateral,  they  are  denaand  de- 
posits, and  are  withdrawn  at  the  Treasury's 
pleasure  ( which  means  that  they  are  usually 
left  for  rather  short  periods).  This  seems  to 
be  especially  true  these  days,  in  view  of  the 
heavy  calls  on  the  Treasury,  due  to  the  war 
effort  and  constantly  expanding  government 
on  all  other  fronts.  It  also  seems  to  me  that 
the  tempo  of  withdrawals  very  probably  has 
been  Increased,  either  intentionally  or  un- 
consciously since  you  uttered  your  more  re- 
cent criticisms  and  charges  that  the  banltB 
are  being  unduly  enriched  at  the  public's 
exjjense  thru  Tax  and  Lean  deposits. 

There  is  a  basic  law  that  banlis  may  not 
pay  interest  on  demand  deposits,  which  you 
should  bear  In  mind.  Furthermore,  the  banks 
have  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  collect- 
ing the  taxes  and  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
government  securities,  and  accounting  for 
them  according  to  rigid  rules.  This  involves 
much  service. 

The  service  extended,  in  advising  with 
existing  and  potential  holders  of  government 
securities,  particularly  savings  bonds,  is  sur- 
prising and  its  extent  Is  largely  unknown  to 
any  except  those  directly  Involved  in  dealing 
with  the  public.  Redemptions,  except  the 
simplest,  have  to  be  forwarded  to  a  Fiscal 
Agent,  or  to  Chicago  or  to  the  Treasury, 
which  Involves  considerable  work  and  ex- 
pense. Usually,  there  is  delay,  at  which  the 
bondholder  fumes. 

The  unusual  and  varied  nature  of  many 
of  these  transactions  requires  that  someone 
with  long  experience  handle  them.  This 
means  considerable  expense  to  the  bank.  No 
two  transactions  seem  to  be  alike,  and  it 
is  amazing  how  involved  and  troublesome 
some  of  them  are. 

Recently,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  I 
have  been  handling  such  matters  ever  since 
the  first  Liberty  Loan  bonds  were  issued. 
about  the  time  of  World  War  I,  and  I  do  not 
recall  that  the  two  banks  with  which  I  have 
t>een  connected  during  all  that  time  have 
ever  received  more  than  very  scant  thanis. 
nor  can  I  recall  that  I,  personally,  have  ever 
received  the  first  word  of  thanks  from  anyone 
connected  with  the  government.  Of  cotirse. 
I  expected  none,  wanting  only  to  serve  the 
government,  too  much  of  the  time  because  It 
was  at  war,  declared  or  otherwise,  and  to 
serve  the  public  because  somehow,  the  public 
loolcs  to  the  banks  (as  the  banks  would  have 
it)  for  financial  guidance  and  assistance. 

It    does    seem,    however,    that    the    banks 
might  be  compensated  better,  rather  than 
worse,  and  that  at  least  some  sparse  words  of 
thanits  might  be  In  order  now  and  then. 
Yours  very  truly. 

L.  D   Smith 


House  or  Repkesentatpves, 
CoMMrrTEE  on  Banking  and  Gurrenct, 

Washington,  D.C,  April  10, 1967. 
Mr.  L.  D.  Smith, 
Marine  Bank  &  Trust  Co.. 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  April  4  concerning  the  free  use  by 
coirunercial  banks  of  public  funds.  I  fully 
agree  that  commercial  banks  should  be  com- 
pensated for  any  and  all  services  to  the  pub- 
lic. I  further  believe  that  interest  should  be 
paid  on  the  approximately  $5  billion  annual 
average  balance  in  the  Treasury  Tax  and 
Loan  accounts. 

I  should  also  remind  you  that  the  Marine 
Barik  &  Trust  Company  is  examined  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  free  of  charge  to  you. 
Also,  the  annual  additions  to  your  bad  debt 
reserve  of  24  percent  are  roughly  15  or  16 
times  the  industry's  actual  loss  experience. 
The  difference  represents  a  huge  tax  subsidy. 
Furthermore,  your  common  trust  fund  in 
your  trust  department,  if  you  have  one.  is 
completely  tax-exempt.  Also,  you  can  deduct 
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the  Interest  paid  on  time  deposit*  and  buy 
tax-exempt  municipal  bond*.  Also,  your  long- 
term  gains  on  securltlea  are  taxed  at  the  fa- 
vorable 25  percent  rate,  while  any  loeees  may 
be  used  to  off-set  ordinary  Income  otherwise 
taxable  at  the  48  percent  rate— another  In- 
stance of  tax  favoritism  toward  banka. 

Furthermore,  you  are  permitted  to  create 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  government  free 
of  charge,  by  the  fractional  reserve  privilege, 
and  keep  for  yourself  all  the  Interest  charged 
consumers,  small  businessmen,  and  other 
borrowers. 

In  conclusion.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
any  alleged  subsidy  the  banking  Industry 
gives  to  the  government  Is  far  outweighed  bs 
the  subsidy  the  banking  industry  receives 
from  the  government  as  indicated  above. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Weight  Patman, 

Chairman. 


TEXAS   SCHOOL  OFFICIAL  BLAMES 
COLLEGES    FOR    SLOWDOWN    IN 
STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 
Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  coiisent   to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no 
secret  that  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program,  authorized  by  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  has  not  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  had  been  anticipated. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  have  suggested 
for  the  slowdowTi  is  that  commercial 
banks  have  been  slow  to  go  into  this  pro- 
gram. In  recent  weeks,  the  American 
Bankers  Association  has  made  it  clear 
that  it  is  demanding  a  $35  fee  from  the 
Government  for  each  loan  made  before  it 
will  put  its  mark  of  stamp  of  approval. 
Mr  L.  E.  Boze,  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  Grand  Prairie  Public  Schools, 
has  suggested  a  supplemental  reason  for 
the  lag  in  college  loans.  While  pointing 
out  that  the  Grand  Prairie  State  Bank 
has  been  extremely  cooperative  In  mak- 
ing student  loans.  Mr.  Boze  suggests  that 
the  trouble  lies  with  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. In  a  letter  to  me.  Mr.  Boze 
wrote : 

They  (the  colleges  and  universities)  simply 
will  not  tell  the  students,  public  school  peo- 
ple, (counselors  and  principals)  the  avall- 
ablilty  of  such  loans.  We  have  found  It  next 
to  Impoaslble  to  even  find  that  such  a  loan 
la  possible  for  a  college  student  to  obtain. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Boze's  letter  so  that  when  hear- 
ings on  the  student  guarantee  loan  pro- 
gram are  resumed  by  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  members  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  consider  Mr. 
Boze's  feelings : 

Gband  Prairie  Public  Schools. 
Grand  Prairie.  Tex..  September  20. 1967. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patsi.an  :  I  read  with  interest  an 
article  In  the  Dallas  Morning  News  concern- 
ing. "United  Student  Aid  Funds.  Inc.".  I  am 
sure  through  the  publication  of  this  article 
more  students,  parents,  administrators  and 
counselors  are  better  informed  about  this 
project.  I  think  your  remarks  have  merit,  and 
may  encourage  more  banks  to  make  these 
ffinds  available  to  college  students  I  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  this. 


I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  that  the 
Grand  Prairie  State  Bank  has  made  such 
loans  available  to  our  students.  Mr.  Durwood 
Sutton,  President,  has  taken  a  personal  In- 
terest In  making  these  loans.  I  might  sug- 
gest that  If  more  bankers  were  better  In- 
formed and  that  these  forms  be  simplified  to 
the  extent  that  it  would  not  be  so  difficult 
tor  the  banks  to  meet  the  requiremenU  to 
make  these  loans,  it  would  help.  Mr  Sutton. 
personally,  spent  many  hours  In  studying 
these  forms  and  requirements.  He  made  sev- 
eral telephone  calls  to  the  numerous  col- 
leges and  universities  as  well  as  to  the  fund 
headquarters  In  New  York.  In  order  to  get 
all  the  Information  needed  to  complete  the 
applications.  It  was  most  difficult  to  get  all 
information  necessary  from  the  colleges  and 
universities. 

I  feel  the  trouble  lies  with  the  colleges 
and  universities,  rather  than  the  banks.  They 
simply  will  not  tell  the  students,  public 
school  people,  (counselors  and  principals) 
the  availability  of  such  loans.  We  have  found 
It  next  to  Impossible  to  even  find  that  such 
a  loan  is  possible  for  a  college  student  to 
obtain. 

If  you  could  help  us  with  the  colleges 
and  universities  in  getting  this  Information 
to  all  public  schools.  It  would  be  most  help- 
ful. 

Sincerely  yours. 

L.  E.  Boze, 
Assistant  Superintendent. 


GRAND  JURORS  CHARGE  CURBS  IN 
CRIME  FIGHT 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Greorgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  grateful  feeling  toward  the  recently 
adjourned  grand  Jury  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  I  read  into  the  Record 
a  news  item  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  September  28.  1967.  It  is  on  the  third 
page  of  section  B.  but  deserved  a  place 
on  the  front  page  of  the  first  section. 

It  refers  to  the  unanimous  action  of  the 
strand  jurors  in  writing  a  letter  which 
should  lay  at  rest  the  idea  in  the  minds 
of  some,  if  not  most  of  officialdom,  that 
the  Negro  population  does  not  want  the 
laws  enforced.  The  composition  of  this 
grand  jury  was  predominantly  Negro, 
and  its  members  unanimously  soundly 
condemned  the  handcuffing  of  law  en- 
forcement in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  commend  them  for  their  courageous 
action. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

GRA^D  jurors   CHJlRGE   CtTRBS   IN   CRIME  FiGHT 

The  outgoing  Grand  Jury  No.  1  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  an  unprecedented 
move,  yesterday  sent  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  The  Washington  Post  strongly  attacking 
what  it  called  the  limitations  Imposed  upon 
police,  prosecutors  and  Judges  In  their  fight 
against  crime. 

The  letter  was  signed  by  19  of  the  23 
members  of  the  Jury  with  a  notation  that 
the  remaining  four,  although  unable  to  be 
present  at  Its  composition,  gave  their  ap- 
proval to  its  contents. 

It  stated  In  part  that  "we  feel  the  pendu- 
lum has  swung  too  far.  After  two  months  of 
duty  we  find  ourselves  amazed  and  shocked 
at  the  exaggerated  consideration  given  those 
who  roam  our  streets  Indulging  themselves 
in  acts  of  the  most  outrageous  nature." 


"If  you  happen  to  murder  someone  in  the 
near  future,  feel  free  to  confess  to  one  or  a 
hundred  people.  Unless  you  are  Informed  of 
your  rights  in  the  most  precise  terminology, 
the  odds  are  that  the  Judiciary  branch  will 
see  to  your  freedom." 

Officials  of  the  VS.  Attorney's  office  said 
that  the  letter  had  been  drafted  and  sent 
without  their  knowledge  or  consent. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  grand  Jury  Is  prohib- 
ited from  taking  such  an  action.  Each  Juror 
Is  under  oath  not  to  discuss  any  phase  of 
his  activities  or  cases  he  hears  Inside  the 
grand  Jury  room. 

The  Jury  was  dismissed  Monday  after  sit- 
ting five  days  a  week  for  eight  weeks.  It  was 
predominantly  Negro  in  composition. 


A  BILLION  DOLLARS 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  FriedelI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's insurance  industry  has  demon- 
strated Its  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  rent  supplemental  program.  Most  of 
the  initial  portions  of  the  $1  billion  they 
have  pledged  to  invest  in  rebuilding  slum 
areas  is  slated  to  go  into  housing  for 
tenants  eligible  to  receive  rent  supple- 
ments. Surely,  Congress  wUl  not  turn  its 
back  on  this  industrywide  project  and 
the  Nation's  poor  by  rejecting  fimds  to 
continue  the  recent  supplement  program. 

As  the  Baltimore  Sun  noted  in  a  re- 
cent editorial,  the  $1  billion  will  provide 
as  many  as  80,000  dwelling  units.  How- 
ever, urban  renewal  and  highway  con- 
struction alone  destroy  more  units  than 
this  each  year.  We  need  closer  to  2  mil- 
lion new  housing  units  per  year,  most  of 
them  for  low-income  families.  The  in- 
surance industry  has  taken  a  promising 
first  step.  Congress  must  join  in  the 
battle  too. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
A  Billion  Dollars 

Life  insurance  companies  plan  to  invest 
$1  billion  in  housing  mortgages  in  city 
slums.  This  will  be  a  good  start,  but  more 
will  be  needed.  A  billion  dollars  will  pro- 
vide maybe  80.000  dwelling  units.  Urban  re- 
newal :.nd  highway  building  destroy  more 
units  than  that  each  year.  A  building  asso- 
ciation official  says  there  is  a  need  for  two 
million  new  dwelling  units  a  year,  much  of 
it  for  the  poor,  but  there  has  never  been 
a  two  million-unit  year.  This  year  only  1.2 
million  units  will  be  biUlt. 

According  to  the  1960  census  there  were 
10.6  million  units  of  substandard  housing. 
4.3  million  in  urban  places.  The  percentage 
of  sub.'standard  housing  in  most  cities  had 
decreased  by  1965.  but  that  is  for  the  city 
or  metropolitan  area  as  a  whole.  In  the  slums. 
If  Watts  is  typical,  the  situation  is  worse 
than  in  1960:  'dilapidated  units  up  from  3 
to  5  per  cent  in  five  years,  deteriorating  units 
up  from  12  to  28  per  cent,  according  to  a 
special  census. 

The  Insurance  companies,  and  the  John- 
son Administration,  are  to  be  applauded  for 
the  new  plan.  Money  is  the  catalyst  slums 
need.  Private  money  Is  desperately  needed. 
There  could  never  be  enough  Government 
money.  David  Rockefeller  estimates  the  need 
at  five  private  dollars  for  every  one  public 
dollar.  The  Importance  of  the  Insurance 
companies'  announcement  Is  that  It  signifies 
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faith  that  money  can  be  profitably  put  to  use 
In  areas  Increasingly  shunned  by  big  In- 
vestors. If  the  experiment  works,  other  giant 
financial  institutions  could  be  expected  to 

follow. 


SUPPORT  FOR  S.  780 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Marjiand  [Mr.  Friedel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  to  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  has  recently  concluded  hear- 
ings on  air  pollution  control  legislation 
and  has  reported  a  bill  on  this  subject 
to  the  House,  S.  780. 

The  public  has — rightly  so.  in  my 
opinion — become  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  steady  deterioration  of  the 
quality  of  our  atmosphere.  The  Presi- 
dent gave  voice  to  these  feeUngs  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  last  Januai-y 
30  when  he  said: 

This  situation  does  not  exist  because  it  wae 
inevitable,  nor  because  It  ceuinot  be  con- 
trolled. Air  pollution  is  the  Inevitable  conse- 
quence of  neglect.  It  can  be  controlled  when 
that  neglect  is  no  longer  tolerated. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  de- 
manding an  end  to  such  neglect.  The 
reasons  for  their  attitude  are  numerous. 
The  most  important  reason,  in  my  view, 
is  that  air  pollution  is  a  menace  to  the 
health  of  oui'  citizens  in  many  parts  of 
the  Nation.  The  Surgeon  General.  Dr. 
William  H.  Stewart,  in  testimony'  to  the 
committee,  detailed  some  of  the  adverse 
medical  consequences  of  breathing  pol- 
luted air.  He  fwinted  out  that  air  pollu- 
tion is  associated  with  many  chronic 
respiratory  diseases;  including  emphy- 
sema, bronchitis,  and  lung  cancer.  Air 
pollution  also  corrodes  and  destroys 
property,  limits  visibility,  and  depresses 
the  human  spirit. 

The  legislation  reported  by  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
would  provide  a  basis  for  bold  new  efforts 
to  combat  this  problem.  In  line  with  the 
President's  recommendations,  it  would 
afford  new  impetus  to  joint  action  by  the 
Federal  Government.  States.  localities, 
industry,  and  concerned  citizens.  Such 
a  concerted  attack  on  the  problem  is  to 
be  welcomed.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
by  provisions  which  would  place  major 
responsibility  upon  the  Governors  of  the 
States  and  at  the  same  time  expand  the 
support  and  guidance  to  be  furnished 
the  States  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  my  opinion,  prompt  approval  of  the 
new  air  pollution  legislation  by  the 
House  will  be  a  major  step  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  American  people  and  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  S  780 


from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  of  September  21  com- 
pliments the  FederaJ  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration for  stiffening  air  safety  rules  to 
hold  down  chances  of  fires  aboard  planes 
that  make  crash  landings  and  to  speed 
passenger  exit  from  planes  under  these 
circumstances. 

The  Inquirer  notes  that  this  move 
complements  President  Johnson's  call 
for  a  new  program  of  air  safety,  and  his 
own  budget  amendment,  now  before  the 
Senate,  for  several  hundred  additional 
air  traffic  controllers  on  the  FAA  staff. 

The  Administration  should  be  compli- 
mented for  such  timely  action  aimed  at 
keeping  pace  with  the  unprecedented 
growth  in  air  travel.  By  these  moves, 
many  lives  have  been  saved. 

I  insert  the  Inquirer  editorial  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Strong  Moves  fob  Air  Safety 

Everyone  who  uses  the  commercial  airlines, 
or  expects  to  use  them,  has  a  personal  stake 
in  the  move  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration to  stiffen  air  safety  rules  aimed  at 
reducing  fire  dangers  and  to  speed  up  escape 
from  planes  forced  to  make  crash  landings. 

The  new  regulations,  scheduled  to  take 
effect  between  next  October  24  and  October 
1.  1969,  seem  to  be  soundly  calculated  to  save 
lives  and  reduce  injuries,  if  not  entirely 
eliminate  them  in  many  accidents.  Clifford 
W.  Walker.  FAA's  deputy  associate  adminis- 
trator, simis  up  a  great  deal  In  pointing  out 
that  after  years  of  development,  airliners 
are  being  built  that  "will  take  a  real  bat- 
tering" without  serious  harm  to  passengers. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  a  life- 
and-death  matter  to  get  passengers  out  of 
the  aircraft  "before  fire,  fumes  or  something 
else  gets  them."  A  major  requirement  Is  that 
new  planes  must  have  enough  exits  for  a  full 
load  of  passengers  to  get  out  in  90  seconds 
using  exits  on  only  one  side  Furthermore.  It 
Is  to  be  up  to  the  manufacturers  rather  than 
the  airline  to  demonstrate  this  capability. 
Present  regulations  put  respKjnslblllty  on  the 
airline,  and  allow  120  seconds.  Other  rule 
changes  facilitate  this  aim. 

All  of  these  requirements  seem  to  make 
sense.  They  nicely  complement  President 
Johnson's  call  for  a  new  program  of  air 
safety  and  aviation  control  In  keeping  with 
the  increases  In  aviation  activity  which,  this 
year  alone,  have  been  double  the  anticipated 
rate.  The  more  stringent  requirements  will 
mean  little,  however,  unless  matched  by  ade- 
quate air  traffic  controls,  airport  safety 
equipment  and  safety  personnel  In  the  field. 


STRONG   MO"VES    FOR    AIR    SAFETTY 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


DAY  CARE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day I  introduced  HR  13194.  a  bill  to 
provide  day  care  for  children  from  low- 
income  families,  and  for  other  pu:"poses. 
This  bill  would  amend  title  V  of  the 


Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  The 
language  in  my  bill  is  the  same  as  that 
now  being  considered  by  the  Senate  dur- 
ing its  debate  on  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  It  is 
important,  in  my  opinion,  that  this  pro- 
posal be  debated  fully  in  the  House  as 
well. 

There  is  no  question  that  Improved 
day  care  programs,  particularly  for  the 
children  of  low-income  families,  sire 
needed  In  the  United  States  As  the  re- 
port of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  pomts  out.  one  of 
the  few  poverty  groups  that  have  in- 
creased in  size  in  recent  years  have  been 
families  headed  by  females.  An  effective 
day  care  prc^gram  could  become  a  reed 
means  for  such  women  to  achieve  self- 
sufficiency.  Following  is  the  section  of 
the  Senate  committee  report  on  the  pro- 
gram: 

Day  Care  Program 

A.    n.N'DINGS 

Poor  families  with  female  heads  are  one 
of  the  few  poverty  groups  which  have  In- 
creased in  size  during  the  past  7  years.  The 
number  of  children  living  in  such  families 
grew  from  4  million  in  1960  to  4.4  million  In 
1966.  This  Increase  occurred  mostly  among 
families  with  five  or  more  children. 

There  are  two  means  through  which  these 
families  can  escape  poverty.  One  is  through 
an  income-maintenance  program — by  in- 
creasing payments  under  public  assistance 
or  by  adopting  an  alternative  program,  such 
as  a  family  allowance  or  negative  income 
tax.  The  other  is  to  provide  training  and 
employment  opportunities  so  that  the  moth- 
ers are  able  to  support  their  fanuliee,  but  to 
do  this  would  require  child-care  services 
when  the  mother  Is  at  work. 

The  Income  maintenance  approach  has 
not  been  considered  by  the  committee  but 
the  latter  type  of  approach  is  within  our 
current  Interest  because  the  various  train- 
ing and  Job-creation  programs  contained  In 
the  committee  bill  will  offer  new  opportunl- 
ities  to  these  women. 

The  committee  believes  that  mothers 
should  have  a  meaningful  choice  between 
adequate  Income  support  and  employment. 
Including  combinations  of  the  two.  They 
should  be  neither  forced  to  work  nor  denied 
the  opportunity  to  gain  employment.  But  if 
they  choose  to  work,  they  should  be  assured 
that  their  children  will  receive  proper  care. 

Throughout  the  country  the  committee 
has  heard  statements  at>out  the  Irisufflclency 
of  day-care  programs.  This  testimony  has 
come  from  civic  leaders,  professional  social 
workers,  and  poor  persons  who  would  utilize 
such  services  if  available.  A  modest  program 
for  Federal  assistance  for  day  care  is  con- 
tained in  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  Con- 
gress is  considering  amendments  to  expand 
this  activity.  However,  this  program  is  ad- 
ministered solely  by  Departments  of  Welfare 
and  Is  aimed  primarily  at  families  which 
receive  public  assistance,  and  therefore  ex- 
cludes hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  fam- 
ilies which  could  utilize  a  day-care  program 
as  a  means  of  achieving  self-sufficiency." 

The  committee,  therefore,  recommends  a 
new  day-care  program  as  part  B  of  title  V 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

B      LEGISLATIVE     RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Purpose 
The  purpose  of  the  program  would  be  to 
provide  day  care  for  children  from  low-In- 
come families  or  other  families  residing  In 
urban  and  rural  areas  having  large  concen- 
trations or  proportions  of  low-income  per- 
sons. This  would  enable  parents  or  relatives 
of  such  children  to  undertake  or  continue 
vocational  training,  basic  education,  or  gain- 
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lul  employment.  It  la  Intended  that  the  pro- 
gram fcKus  primarily  on  children  of  those 
persons  who  are  entering  training  and  ad- 
vancing to  employment  and  that  It  should 
be  used  to  flU  the  Interstices  not  covered  by 
other  day-care  programa  (sec.  521). 
2.  Financial  Assistance 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Director  to  make 
grants  to  appropriate  public  agencies  and 
private  organizations  for  day-care  programs, 
including  health,  education,  social,  and 
other  supportive  services,  and  the  costs  of 
renovation  and  alteration  of  physical  fa- 
cilities. If  necessary  (sec.  522(a)).  Federal 
a.'s!stance  may  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  such  {jrograms.  If  appropriate,  such 
assistance  may  be  provided  In  conjunction 
with  or  supplementary  to  other  federally 
aided  day-care  programs. 

3.  Participants 

Preference  fhould  be  given  to  children 
from  poor  f.imiUes  or  families  In  poverty 
areas  whose  parent*  or  relatives  desire  to 
accept  employment  or  to  undertake  voca- 
tional training  or  basic  education  under  this 
act  or  related  programs  (sec.  522rc)  i.  Where 
a  family  Is  not  In  the  low-Income  category 
or  through  employment  rises  above  the  pov- 
erty line,  that  family  may  be  charged  part 
or  all  of  the  cost  of  services  received  (sec. 
522(b)  ) .  This  Is  permitted  because  the  com- 
mittee looks  with  favor  upon  a  reasonable 
mixture  of  Income  levels  and  does  not  feel 
that  a  family  should  be  barred  from  partic- 
ipation when,  as  a  result  of  work.  It  Is  able  to 
rise  above  the  poverty  line.  Partial  payment 
Is  allowable  because  some  families  cannot 
afford  the  full  cost  since  their  Income  will 
not  be  very  far  above  the  poverty  line. 
4.  Training 

An  expansion  of  day  care  In  the  United 
States  will  require  additional  trained  per- 
sonnel. To  meet  this  need,  the  bill  requires 
that  training  be  provided  to  welfare  recipi- 
ents and  other  low-income  persons  so  that 
they  can  All  the  new  jobs  which  are  created 

The  text  Of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  13194 
A  bill  to  provide  day  care  for  children  from 

low-Income   families,   and   for   other   pur- 

poaes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
programs  under  this  Act.  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968,  the  sum  of  $35,- 
000,000. 

DAT    CARE    PROJECTS 

Sk.  3.  Title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new   part  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Part  B — Dat  Care  Projects 
"statement  of  purpose 
"Sec.  521.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  day  care  for  children  from  low- 
income  farnlUes  or  from  urban  and  rural 
areas  having  large  concentrations  or  propor- 
tions of  low-income  persons  In  order  to  en- 
able the  parents  or  relatives  of  such  chil- 
dren to  choose  to  undertake  or  to  continue 
vocational  training,  basic  education,  or  gain- 
ful employment. 

•■CRA^fTS    FOR    DAT    CARE    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  522.  I  a)  Tlie  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  appropriate  public  agencies 
and  private  organizations  to  pay  not  to  ex- 
ceed 90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  projects 
under  which  children  from  low-Income  fam- 
ilies or  from  urban  and  rural  areas  with 
large  concentrations  or  proportions  of  low- 
Income  persons  m.^y  receive  day  care.  Such 
day  care  projects  shall  provide  health,  edu- 
cation, social,  and  such  other  supporUve 
services  as  may  be  needed.  Project  costs  pay- 
able  under   this   part  may   Include   costs  of 


renovation  and  alternation  of  physical  facul- 
ties. Financial  assistance  under  this  section 
may  be  provided  in  conjunction  with  or  to 
supplement  day  care  projects  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  or  other  relevant  statutes. 

"(b)  The  Director  may  require  a  family 
which  is  not  a  low-income  family  to  make 
payment,  Ln  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  day 
care  services  provided  under  this  program 
where  the  lamiiy's  financial  condition  is,  or 
becomes  through  employment  or  otherwise, 
such  as  to  make  such  payment  appropriate. 

■■ic)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  the  Director  shall  give  preference  to 
projects  providing  day  care  for  children  from 
low-income  families  or  from  urban  and  rural 
areas  with  large  concentrations  or  propor- 
tions of  low-income  persons  whose  parents 
or  relatives  desire  to  accept  employment  or  to 
undertake  vocational  training  or  basic  edu- 
cation under  this  and  other  Acts. 

"(d)  The  Director  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  coordinate  programs  under 
their  Jurisdictions  which  provide  day  care, 
with  a  view  to  establishing.  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible, a  common  set  of  program  standards  and 
regulations,  and  mechanisms  for  coordina- 
tion at  the  State  and  local  levels.  The  Direc- 
tor shall  give  preference  to  applicants  which 
show  evidence  of  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion between  their  projects  and  other  day 
care  programs  In  the  areas  which  they  w^ll 
serve. 

"(e)  Each  project  to  which  payments  are 
made  hereunder  shall  provide  for  a  thorough 
evaluation.  This  evaluation  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  such  agency  or  Independent  public 
or  private  organization  as  the  Director  shall 
designate,  with  a  view  to  determining,  among 
other  things,  the  extent  to  which  the  day  care 
provided  may  have  Increased  the  employ- 
ment of  {jarents  and  relatives  of  the  children 
served,  the  extent  to  which  such  day  care 
may  have  reduced  the  costs  of  aid  and  serv- 
ices to  such  children,  the  extent  to  which 
such  children  have  received  health  and  edu- 
cational benefits,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  project  has  been  coordinated  with  other 
day  care  activities  In  the  area  served.  Up  to 
100  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  evaluation 
may  be  paid  by  the  Director  from  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  purptoses  of  carrying  out 
this  part.  Such  evaluations,  together  with  a 
repwrt  on  the  program  described  In  this  part, 
shall  be  Included  In  the  report  required  by 
section  608. 

"TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  PUBLIC  ASSIST- 
ANCE   RECIPIENTS    IN    DAY    CARE    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  523.  (a)  The  Director,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  take  all  necessary 
steps  in  the  op>eratlon  of  vocational  training, 
work  experience,  and  basic  education  pro- 
grams under  their  Jurisdiction  to  train  un- 
employed or  low-Income  individuals  In  day 
care  projects  under  this  part. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  the  Director  shall  give  preference  to 
projects  In  which  unemployed  or  low-Income 
Individuals  are  to  be  employed  Including 
individuals  receiving  or  eligible  to  receive  as- 
sistance imder  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"DURATION    OF    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  524.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  part  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years." 

(b)  The  heading  of  title  V  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE    V— WORK    EXPERIENCE,    TRAIN- 
ING. AND  DAY  CARE  PROGRAMS" 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  House  the  following 
personal  requests: 


Mr.  Whalen  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Ger.\ld  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Meskill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  > ,  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Nelsen  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  illness  in  his  familj'. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford>,  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Bevill  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BocGS>,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Taylor  '&t  the  request  of  Mr. 
BocGs),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Galifianakis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BocGS),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Hacan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Henderson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGcs>,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Bogcs'»  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  officiil  business. 

Mr.  Kornegay  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Boggs),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Lennon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Nichols  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bocgs ) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reser\'ing 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  raise 
an  issue,  that  two  of  the  gentlemen  that 
asked  for  official  leave,  to  be  absent  from 
sessions  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, are  among  those  who  have  been 
urging  the  Speaker  to  have  sessions 
through  Saturday,  and  to  start  sessions 
at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  this  really  is  official  business 
these  two  gentlemen  are  engaged  upon, 
or  is  it  some  other  kind  of  mission? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  did  not  hear  the  full  observation  or 
comment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
but  I  would  only  say  this:  To  my  knowl- 
edge, in  my  19  years  here,  I  have  never 
heard  anybody  on  either  side  of  the  aisle 
challenge  the  good  faith  of  a  Member 
who  was  seeking  leave  of  absence  on  ac- 
count 01  official  business. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  liave  re- 
served the  right  to  object.  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
might  be  able  to  clear  up  the  question  I 
raised  about  these  gentlemen,  who  are 
among  those  who  are  very  much  re- 
sponsible for  our  being  here  on  a  bill 
which  v,-e  cculd  have  fini'^hed  yerterday. 
They  asked  for  sessions  en  Friday  and 
Saturday,  and  they  are  not  here  today, 
and  now  they  have  asked  for  official 
leave  of  absence.  I  think  this  is  a  per- 
fectly bona  fide  request,  and  I  would  like 
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to  know,  I  would  like  to  be  assured  they 
are  ti^uly  involved  in  something  that  re- 
lates to  the  business  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  repeat  a  little  differently  what  I 
said  a  moment  ago:  We  have  never  chal- 
lenged the  veracity  of  a  Member  who 
asked  for  a  leave  of  absence  or  the  basis 
on  wiiich  a  Member  asked  for  leave  of 
absence  based  on  the  signature  of  the 
leader.  We  do  not  intend  to  in  the  future. 
We  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  business 
in  this  Chamber  based  on  faith  and  trust 
in  one  another.  I  assume  when  a  Member 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  asks  for  a  leave 
of  absence  on  account  of  official  business, 
that  it  is  for  a  legitimate  purpose.  I  do 
not  know  in  this  particular  case  the  pre- 
cise details,  but  I  would  suggest  the  gen- 
tleman make  his  inquiry  to  the  Chair 
and  not  to  me. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  assume  the  two  gentle- 
men in  question  are  on  official  business 
and  that  the  letter  they  sent  was  a  Utile 
pleasant  demagoguer>'  which  did  not  add 
too  much  to  anything, 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  with- 
draw my  opposition,  but  I  think  the  point 
has  been  made.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  position  of  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  when  they  submit 
these  requests  on  behalf  of  Members. 
I  think  the  28  signers  of  the  letter  com- 
plaining about  slowTiess  of  business  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  have,  in 
effect,  questioned  the  actions  of  the  en- 
tire House  of  Representatives.  I  think, 
insofar  as  they  have  done  this,  and  tried 
to  discipline  the  entire  House,  they 
themselves  are  subject  to  question  in 
their  motives  and  in  their  own  attend- 
ance records  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  several  personal  requests  were 
agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McFall)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr,  FlNDLEY. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brinkleyj  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BRINTCLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed imtil  Monday,  October  2,  1967, 
at  12  o'clock  n(X)n, 

CXIII 1721— Part  20 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1112.  a  letter  from  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
copies  of  reports  of  e"ery  Institution,  orga- 
nization, corporation  or  association  other 
than  the  United  States  Government,  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  foreign 
governments,  owning  property  exempt  under 
provisions  of  the  act  defining  the  real  prop- 
erty exempt  from  taxation  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  77-846;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1113.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of 
receipt  of  project  proposals,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  10  of  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1114.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
on  a  certain  case  involving  suspension  of 
deportation,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  244(ai(l)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1115.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1967,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  43  U.S.C.  1331,  et 
seq.:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1116.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  11,  1967,  submitting  a  report  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  survey  of  Point  Roberts,  Wash.,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved 
July  14,  1960:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1117.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  25,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  report  on  Calcasieu  River 
and  Pass,  La.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  May  29,  1962;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 

1118.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atom.lc 
Energy. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 

H.R.  13237.  A  bill  to  amend  title  46,  sec- 
tion 1159,  to  provide  for  construction  aid  for 
certain  vessels  operating  on  the  Inland  rivers 
and  waterways;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BATTIN: 

H.R.  13238.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13239.  A   bill    to   amend   section   4063 
of   the  Internal   Revenue   Code   of   1954;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 

H.R,  13240.  A  bin  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 


other  purpKJses;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfDce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DOW; 

H.R.  13241.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize 
certain  grants  for  rehabilitation  of  the  lakes 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 

H.R.  13242.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  I  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  Insurance 
thereunder  of  loans  made  for  the  purchase 
of  dwelling  units  In  cooperative  housing 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Banking   and   Currency. 

H.R.  13243.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  require  that  any 
rental  or  cooperative  housing  constructed  In 
the  redevelopment  of  an  urban  renewal  area 
shall  be  designed  for  low-  and  middle-in- 
come groups;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H  R.  13244.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide  that 
mortgages  covering  middle-Income  consum- 
er cooperative  housing  projects  may  be  in- 
sured thereunder  up  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  replacement  cost  of  such  projects;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  13245.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers,  and  certain  single  other  per- 
sons, who  maintain  their  own  households; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HERLONG :' 

H.R,  13246.  A  bill  to  amend  sections 
902(b)  and  902(ci  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  50-percent  re- 
quirement to  25  percent  between  first  and 
second  levels  and  to  include  third-level  for- 
eign corporations  In,  the  tax  credit  structure 
if  the  25-percent  test  Is  met;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr  'SIKES: 

H.  Con.  R«6.  515.  Cksncurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  elimination  of  the  Castro 
Communist  regime  of  Cuba;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills    aiid    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  BATTIN: 

H.R.  13247.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Alko 
Kim;   to  ihe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  13248.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Dl  MegUo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 


^■» 


SENATE 

Fhiiuy,  Skttember  29.  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcu-f*. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  Father  of  our  spirits,  with 
a  faith  that  will  not  shrink  though 
pressed  by  every  foe,  we  would  this  day 
climb  the  altar  steps  which  lead  through 
darkness  up  to  Thee.  For  our  greatest 
need  is  of  Thee. 

In  this  day  of  destiny  for  us  and  for 
the  world,  make  us  worthy  of  our  high 
calling  as  keepers  of  the  sacred  flame. 

The  arm  of  flesh  is  futile.  Thine  alone, 
O  Lord,  is  the  greatness  and  the  power 
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and  the  glory  and  the  victory.  Thou  only 
art  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in 
a  weary  land.  We  are  humbly  grateful 
that  our  America  still  stands  with  lamp 
held  aloft,  a  beacon  of  freedom  for  all 
the  earth. 

As  heralds  of  good  will,  send  us  forth 
across  all  the  barriers  of  race  and  creed, 
to  make  our  contribution  to  the  glad 
day  when  justice  and  understanding 
shall  engirdle  this  worn  and  weary 
earth. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, September  28.  1967.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATOR  FANNIN 
TO  ATTEND  INTERNATIONAL 
LEAD  AND  ZINC  STUDY  GROUP  AT 
GENEVA 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  appoints  Senator  Paul  J. 
Fannin  to  attend  the  11th  session.  In- 
ternational Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group, 
to  be  held  at  Geneva.  Switzerland,  on 
October  6. 1967. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
imanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  today.  Septem- 
ber 29.  1967,  he  signed  the  enrolled  bill 
(H.R.  13026>  to  extend  through  March 
1968  the  first  general  enrollment  period 
under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  'relating  to  supplementary 
medical  insurance  benefits  for  the  aged) , 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  H.R,  478'  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  to  establish  procedures  to  relieve 
domestic  Industries  and  workers  injured 
by  increased  imports  from  low-wage 
areas,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


procedures  to  relieve  domestic  industries 
and  workers  injured  by  increased  imports 
from  low-wage  areas,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  'H.R.  478)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  establish 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report    Covering     MiLrrARY    Constrdction 
Contract.?  Awarded  WrrHOOT  Formal  Ad- 
vertising 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  semian- 
nual report  of  the  Department's  contracts  for 
military  construction  awarded  without  for- 
mal advertising,  covering  the  period  January 
1  through  June  30.  1987  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  Pur- 
suant TO  Requirements  of  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  the  Department  in 
connection   with  the  administration   of   the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953; 
to   the  Committee   on  Interior  and   Insular 
Affairs. 

Report  on  Operations  in  Connection  With 
the  Bonding  of  Government  Officios  and 
Employees 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  operations  in  connection  with  the 
bonding  of  Government  ofilcers  and  em- 
ployees, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1967  (with  an  accompanjing  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  Eubatom  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1958,  as  Amended 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chainnan,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Euratom 
Cooperation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Morse)  : 

S.  2485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  to  Improve  its  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  Proxmire,  and  Mr. 
Nelson  )  : 

S.  2486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  adjust  the  amount  of 
undistributed  foreign  personal  holding  com- 
pany Income  Included  in  the  gross  Income 
of  certain  domestic  corporations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE : 

S.  248'7.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  positions 
In  the  postal  field  service  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation commemorating  50  years  of  service  to 
the  Nation  by  the  Langley  Research  Center 
iRept.  No.  575).  which  was  considered  and 
passed . 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  1314.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  modernize 
certain  restrictions  upon  the  application  and 
scope  of  the  exemption  provided  therein 
(Rept.  No.  576). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
192  postmaster  nominations,  which  I  ask 
may  be  placed  In  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RESOLUTION 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  REASONABLE 
RULES  OF  CONDUCT  GOVERNING 
ACTIVITIES  BY  EACH  NATION 
UNDER  THE  EXTRATERRITORIAL 
WATERS 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  a  resolution  'S. 
Res.  172'  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  need  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  reasonable  rules  of  con- 
duct governing  activities  by  each  nation 
imder  the  extraterritorial  waters,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Pell,  which 
appears  tmder  a  separate  heading.* 


LONGSHOREMEN'S  AND  HARBOR 
WORKERS'  COMPENSATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF   1967 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  I  send  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act.  known  as 
the  amendments  of  1967.  This  legislation 
Is  long  overdue. 

The  proposed  legislation  which  I  am 
introducing  today,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse].  propo.ses  major  improvements 
in  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act.  The  Long- 
shoremen's Act,  as  It  is  commonly 
known,  provides  workmen's  compensa- 
tion benefits  for  certain  private  employ- 
ments subject  to  Federal  jurisdiction— 
primarily  longshoremen  and  ship  repair- 
men while  on  board  a  vessel  on  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  law  has 
also  been  extended  to  other  employment, 
including  privkte  employment  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  employment 


outside  the  United  States  in  the  service 
of  contractors  with  the  United  States  at 
militarj',  air,  or  naval  bases. 

Improvements  in  this  basic  statute  are 
long  overdue.  Under  our  proposal — 

The  maximum  weekly  compensation 
for  total  disability  is  increased  from  $70 
to  $105  and  the  minimum  weekly  com- 
pensation for  total  disability  from  $18 
to  $35. 

Where  there  are  dependents  the  bill 
will  augment  the  compensation  and  sur- 
vivorship benefits  by  8' 3  percent  up  to 
the  maximum  dollar  amount.  It  will  also 
authorize  the  continuation  of  benefits 
for  educational  purposes  for  certain 
dependents. 

Employment  of  handicapped  workers 
will  be  encouraged  by  clarifying  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  liability  of  their  em- 
ployers in  cases  of  injuries  v.hich,  added 
to  previous  impairments,  result  in  total 
disability  or  death. 

Payment  of  compensation  will  be  per- 
mitted without  a  waiting  period  when 
the  disability  exceeds  21  days  rather  than 
the  28  days  presently  required. 

Benefits  will  be  extended  to  cases  of 
disfigurement  of  the  neck  and  other  nor- 
mally exposed  areas  of  the  body. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  to  bring  the  Longshore  Act 
benefits  more  in  line  with  present  wages 
and  living  costs  and  to  modernize  its  pro- 
visions in  other  respects.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  the  men  engaged  in  mari- 
time employment  on  the  navigable  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
other  workers  who  are  covered  by  this 
workmen's  compensation  statute.  Only 
recently — in  1966 — the  Congress  provided 
needed  improvements  in  the  workmen's 
compensation  statute  for  Federal  em- 
ployees— the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act.  It  is  now  not  only  appro- 
priate, but  essential,  that  we  turn  our 
attention  to  the  other  area  01  Federal 
jurisdiction. 

Specifically,  the  proposed  amendments 
will- 
First.  Increase  the  maximum  weekly 
benefit  from  $70  to  $105. 

Second.  Increase  the  minimum  week- 
ly benefit  from  $18  to  $35. 

Third.  Augment  compensation  by  8' 3 
percent  where  there  are  one  or  more  de- 
pendents. 

Fourth.  Extend  augmented  compen- 
sation on  behalf  of  certain  dependents 
while  they  are  in  student  status  from 
18  years  to  23  years. 

Fifth.  Extend  the  time  for  giving  no- 
tice of  injury  and  filing  claim  with  re- 
spect to  latent  disability. 

Sixth.  Limit  liability  of  employers  in 
cases  of  subsequent  injuries  to  em- 
ployees with  preexisting  physical  impair- 
ments. 

Seventh.  Provide  for  further  financing 
of  special  funds  by  first,  increased  pay- 
ments from  $1,000  to  $5,000  from  em- 
ployers in  fatal  cases  where  there  are  no 
survivors,  and,  second,  assessments  upon 
insurance  carriers  prorated  on  basis  of 
premiums  collected  from  risks  during 
past  year  and  upon  self-insurers  on  basis 
of  premiums  they  would  have  paid  if  they 
carried  insurance. 

Eighth.  Provide  for  financing  of  ad- 
ministrative expense  fund  by  assessments 


upon  insurance  carriers  prorated  on 
basis  of  premiums  collected  from  risks 
during  past  year  and  upon  self-insurers 
based  on  premiums  they  would  have  paid 
if  they  carried  insurance. 

Ninth.  Provide  for  financing  of  safety 
program  expense  fund  by  assessments 
upon  insurance  carriers  prorated  on  basis 
of  compeisation  payments  made  on  risks 
covered  by  such  carrier  during  past  year 
or,  if  can'ier  made  no  payments,  on  basis 
of  the  experience  of  similar  carriers  dur- 
ing such  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  the 
longshore  employment  can  be  extremely 
hazardous.  In  1966  alone,  there  were  over 
128.000  injuries  reported  under  the  Long- 
shore Act.  And  this  total  has  been  in- 
creasing steadily  since  1962,  when  there 
were  slightly  more  than  89,000  reported 
injuries. 

To  deny  our  longshore  workers  and 
other  workers  covered  by  this  important 
law  adequate  compensation  protection  is 
unthinkable.  I  know  I  speak  for  the  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  when  I  say  we  will  enact  the 
needed  improvements  in  this  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  explanation  of 
the  bill  and  the  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  as  well  as  the  bill  itself,  be  printed 
at  this  fwint  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
explanation,  and  analysis  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  2485)  to  amend  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  to  improve  its  ber.efits,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Yarborough  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Morse  ) 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2485 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act 
Amendments  of  1967". 

time  for  commencement  of  compensation 
Sec.  2.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  (44 
Stat.  1424,  as  amended)  Is  amended  by 
striking  "more  than  twenty-eight  days"  and 
substituting  "more  than  twenty-one  days." 

increases      in      maximum      and      minimum 

limits    of    disability    compensation    and 
allowance 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  "$70"  and  substituting 
"8105,"  and  by  striking  "$18."  wherever  it 
appears,  and  substituting  "$35." 

(b)  Section  14  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (m). 

cost  of  re-examination 

Sec.  4.  The  last  sentence  of  section  7(e)  of 

such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The    deputy    commissioner    may    charge 

the  cost  of  such  examination  to  the  carrier 

or  self-Insurer." 

DISnCL-REMENTS 

Sec.  5.  Section  8(c)  (20)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Disfigurement:  Proper  and  equitable 
compensation  not  to  exceed  $3,500.  shall  be 


awarded  lor  serious  disfigurement:  »1)  of 
the  lace,  head,  or  neck;  or  (2)  of  other  nor- 
mally exposed  areas  likely  to  handicap  the 
employee  In  securing  or  maintaining 
employment." 

compensation     AT    END     OF    SCHEDtJLED     AWARD 

Sec.  6.  Section  8(c)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (23)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(23)  With  respect  to  any  period  after  pay- 
ments under  paragraph  (c)(1)  through 
(c)  (20)  have  terminated,  compensation 
shall  be  paid  as  provided  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section  if  the  disability  Is 
total,  or,  If  the  disability  is  partial,  two- 
thirds  of  the  difference  between  the  Injured 
employee's  average  weekly  wages  before  the 
injury  and  his  wage-earning  capacity  after 
the  injury  in  the  same  or  other  employment." 

INJUKY    following    PREVIOUS    IMPAIRMENT 

Sec.  7(a).  Section  8(f)(1)  of  such  Act  le 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  any  case  in  which  an  employee  having 
an  existing  pernianent  physical  impairment 
suffers  Injury,  the  employer  shall  provide 
compensation  for  such  disability  as  is  found 
to  be  attributable  to  that  Injury  based  upon 
the  average  weekly  wages  of  the  employee  at 
the  time  of  the  Injury.  If  following  an  injury 
falling  within  the  provisions  of  section 
8(c)  (1) -(20),  the  employee  Is  totally  and 
permanently  disabled,  and  the  disability  is 
found  not  to  be  due  solely  to  that  Injury,  the 
employer  shall  provide  compensation  for  the 
applleal:le  prescribed  period  of  weeks  pro- 
vided for  In  that  section,  or  for  104  weeks, 
whichever  Is  the  greater.  In  all  other  cases 
of  total  permanent  disability  or  of  death, 
found  not  to  be  due  solely  to  that  injury,  of 
an  employee  having  an  existing  permanent 
physical  impairment,  the  employer  shall  pro- 
vide, in  addition  to  compensation  under 
paragraphs  (b)  and  (C)  of  this  section,  com- 
pensation p>a3iTnents  or  death  benefits  for  104 
weeks  only.  After  cessation  of  the  payments 
for  the  period  of  weeks  provided  for  herein, 
the  employee  or  his  survivor  entitled  to  bene- 
fits shall  be  paid  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
pensation that  would  be  due  for  permanent 
total  disability  or  for  death  out  of  the  special 
fund  established  in  section  44." 

(b)  Section  8(f)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  paragraph  (2). 

AUGMENTED      COMPENSATION      FOR      DEPENDENTS 
AND   STUDENT   BENEFITS 

Sec.  8.  (ai  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (J)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  ( J )  While  the  disabled  employee  has  one 
or  more  dependents,  his  weekly  basic  com- 
pensation for  disability  payable  under  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  or  (C)il)  through  (19), 
(22)  and  (23)  of  this  section  shall  be  aug- 
mented at  the  rate  of  8 '3  per  centum  of 
his  average  weekly  wages,  and  his  basic  com- 
pensation for  disability  payable  under  sub- 
paragraph 10  (21)  of  this  section  shall  be 
augmented  at  the  rate  of  8' 3  per  centum  of 
the  difference  between  his  weekly  pay  and 
his  weekly  wage-earning  capacity.  As  used 
in  this  subsection  (j).  the  term  'dependent' 
shall  mean  any  of  the  following: 

"(1)  A  wife,  if  she  is  living  with  or  de- 
pendent for  support  upon  the  employee. 

"(2)  A  husband,  if  he  is  living  with  and 
dependent  upon  the  employee  for  support 

"(3)  A  child  as  defined  in  section  2(14) 
hereof. 

"(4)  A  parent  as  defined  in  section  2(15» 
hereof  " 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  paragraph  (19)  as  paragraph 
(20)  and  adding  a  new  paragraph  (19)  to 
read   as  follows: 

"(19)  The  term  'student'  means  a  person 
regularly  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of 
study  or  training  at  an  Institution   which 


is 


"(A)   a  school  or  college  or  tmlverstty  op- 
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and  the  glory  and  the  victory.  Thou  only 
art  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  In 
a  weary  land.  We  are  humbly  grateful 
that  our  America  still  stands  with  lamp 
held  aloft,  a  beacon  of  freedom  for  all 
the  earth. 

As  heralds  of  good  will,  send  us  forth 
across  all  the  barriers  of  race  and  creed, 
to  make  our  contribution  to  the  glad 
day  when  justice  and  understanding 
shall  engirdle  this  worn  and  weary 
earth. 

We  £isk  It  In  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, September  28.  1967.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATOR  FANNIN 
TO  ATTEND  INTERNATIONAL 
LEAD  AND  ZINC  STUDY  GROUP  AT 
GENEVA 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  appoints  Senator  Paul  J. 
Fannin  to  attend  the  Uth  session.  In- 
ternational Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group, 
to  be  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on 
Octobers,  1967 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  In 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  today,  Septem- 
ber 29,  1967,  he  signed  the  enrolled  bill 
(H.R.  13026)  to  extend  through  March 
1968  the  first  general  enrollment  period 
under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (relating  to  supplementary 
medical  insurance  benefits  for  the  aged) , 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  iH.R.  478)  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  to  establish  procedures  to  relieve 
domestic  industries  and  workers  injured 
by  Increased  imports  from  low-wage 
areas.  In  which  It  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  478)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  establish 


procedures  to  relieve  domestic  industries 
and  workers  injured  by  increased  imports 
from  low-wage  areas,  was  read  twice  by 
Its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report     Covering     MiLrrARY     CcNSTHL:cTio>f 
CoNTRACT.s  Awarded  WrrnouT  Formal  Ad- 
vertising 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pur.suant  to  law.  the  semian- 
nual report  of  the  Department's  contracts  for 
military  construction  aw.nrded  without  for- 
mal advertising,  covering  the  period  January 
1  through  June  30,  1967  i  with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  op  Receipts  a.nd  E.xpenditures   PfR- 
suANT  TO  Requirements  of  OfTER  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary  for  Adminl.stratlon,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant   to  law,  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  the  Department  In 
connection    wuih    the   administration   of   the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953; 
to    the   Committee   on    Interior   and    Insular 
Aflalrs. 

RsPORT  ON  Operations  in  Connection  With 
THE  Bonding  of  Government  Officths  and 
Employees 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  operations  in  connection  with  the 
bonding  of  Government  ofBcers  and  em- 
ployees, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1967  I  with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBee  and  Civil  Service. 

Proposed  Amendment  or  E^ratom  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1958,  as  Amended 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy  CommiEsion,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Euratom 
C-ooperatlon  Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (with 
accomp)anylng  papers);  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  J  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation commemorating  50  years  of  service  to 
the  Nation  by  the  Langley  Research  Center 
(Rept.  No.  575).  which  was  considered  and 
passed. 

By  Mr  LAUSCHE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  1314.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  modernize 
certain  restrictions  upon  the  application  and 
scope  of  the  exemption  provided  therein 
(Rept.  No.  576). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
executive  session,  I  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
192  postmaster  nominations,  which  I  ask 
may  be  placed  In  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Morse  i  : 

S.  2485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  'Workers'  Compensation 
Act  to  Improve  Its  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Yarborough  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself,  Mr, 
Miller.  Mr.  Proxmire,  and  Mr. 
Nelson  )  : 

S.  2486.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  adjust  the  amount  of 
undistributed  foreign  personal  holding  com- 
pany Income  included  In  the  gross  income 
of  certain  domestic  corporations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2487,  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  positions 
In  the  postal  field  service  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  REASONABLE 
RULES  OF  CONDUCT  GOVERNING 
ACTIVITIES  BY  EACH  NATION 
UNDER  THE  EXTRATERRITORIAL 
WATERS 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  a  resolution  'S. 
Res.  172 »  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  need  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  reasonable  rules  of  con- 
duct governing  activities  by  each  nation 
under  the  extraterritorial  waters,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Pell,  which 
appears  imder  a  separate  heading.) 


LONGSHOREMEN'S  AND  HARBOR 
WORKERS'  COMPENSATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF   1967 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  I  send  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act,  known  as 
the  amendments  of  1967.  This  legislation 
is  long  overdue. 

The  proposed  legislation  which  I  am 
introducing  today,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  proposes  major  improvements 
in  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act.  The  Long- 
shoremen's Act.  as  it  is  commonly 
known,  provides  workmen's  compensa- 
tion benefits  for  certain  private  employ- 
ments subject  to  Federal  Jurisdiction — 
primarily  longshoremen  and  ship  repair- 
men while  on  board  a  vessel  on  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States.  The  law  has 
also  been  extended  to  other  employment, 
including  private  employment  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  employment 
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outside  the  United  States  in  the  service 
of  contractors  with  the  United  States  at 
militarj',  air,  or  naval  bases. 

Improvements  in  this  basic  statute  are 
long  overdue.  Under  our  proposal — 

The  maximum  weekly  compensation 
for  total  disability  is  increased  from  $70 
to  $105  and  the  minimum  weekly  com- 
pensation for  total  disability  from  $18 
to  $35. 

Where  there  are  dependents  the  bill 
will  augment  the  compensation  and  sur- 
vivorship benefits  by  8 '3  percent  up  to 
the  maximum  dollar  amount.  It  will  also 
authorize  the  continuation  of  benefits 
for  educational  purposes  for  certain 
dependents. 

Employment  of  handicapped  workers 
will  be  encouraged  by  clarifying  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  liability  of  their  em- 
ployers in  cases  of  Injuries  v.hich,  added 
to  previous  impairments,  result  in  total 
disability  or  death. 

Payment  of  compensation  will  be  per- 
mitted without  a  waiting  period  when 
the  disability  exceeds  21  days  rather  than 
the  28  days  presently  required. 

Benefits  will  be  extended  to  cases  of 
disfigurement  of  the  neck  and  other  nor- 
mally exposed  areas  of  the  body. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  to  bring  the  Longshore  Act 
benefits  more  in  line  with  present  wages 
and  living  costs  and  to  modernize  its  pro- 
visions in  other  respects.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  the  men  engaged  in  mari- 
time employment  on  the  navigable  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
other  workers  who  are  covered  by  this 
workmen's  compensation  statute.  Only 
recently — in  1966 — the  Congress  provided 
needed  improvements  in  the  workmen  s 
compensation  statute  for  Federal  em- 
ployees— the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act.  It  is  now  not  only  appro- 
priate, but  essential,  that  we  turn  our 
attention  to  the  other  area  of  Federal 
jurisdiction. 

Specifically,  the  proposed  amendments 
will- 
First.  Increase  the  maximum  weekly 
benefit  from  $70  to  $105. 

Second.  Increase  the  minimum  week- 
ly benefit  from  $18  to  $35. 

Third.  Augment  compensation  by  Bis 
percent  where  there  are  one  or  more  de- 
pendents. 

Fourth.  Extend  augmented  compen- 
sation on  behalf  of  certain  dependents 
while  they  are  In  student  status  from 
18  years  to  23  years. 

Fifth.  Extend  the  time  for  giving  no- 
tice of  injury  and  filing  claim  with  re- 
spect to  latent  disability. 

Sixth.  Limit  liability  of  employers  in 
cases  of  subsequent  injuries  to  em- 
ployees with  preexisting  physical  impair- 
ments. 

Seventh.  Provide  for  further  financing 
of  special  fimds  by  first,  increased  pay- 
ments from  $1,000  to  $5,000  from  em- 
ployers in  fatal  cases  where  there  are  no 
survivors,  and,  second,  assessments  upon 
Insurance  carriers  prorated  on  basis  of 
premiums  collected  from  risks  during 
past  year  and  upon  self-insurers  on  basis 
of  premiums  they  would  have  paid  if  they 
carried  insurance. 

Eighth.  Provide  for  financing  of  ad- 
ministrative expense  fund  by  assessments 


upon  insurance  carriers  prorated  on 
basis  of  premiums  collected  from  risks 
during  past  year  and  upon  self-insurers 
based  on  premiums  they  would  have  paid 
if  they  carried  insurance. 

Ninth.  Provide  for  financing  of  safety 
program  expense  fund  by  assessments 
upon  insurance  carriers  prorated  on  basis 
of  compensation  payments  made  on  risks 
covered  by  such  carrier  during  past  year 
or,  if  earner  made  no  payments,  on  basis 
of  the  experience  of  similar  carriers  dur- 
ing such  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  the 
longshore  employment  can  be  extremely 
hazardous.  In  1966  alone,  there  were  over 
128.000  injuries  reported  under  the  Long- 
shore Act.  And  this  total  has  been  in- 
creasing steadily  since  1962,  when  there 
were  slightly  more  than  89,000  reported 
injuries. 

To  deny  our  longshore  workers  and 
other  workers  covered  by  this  important 
law  adequate  compensation  protection  is 
unthinkable.  I  know  I  speak  for  the  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  when  I  say  we  will  enact  the 
needed  improvements  in  this  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  explanation  of 
the  bill  and  the  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  as  well  as  the  bill  itself,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
explanation,  and  analysis  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2485)  to  amend  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  to  improve  its  benefits,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Yarborough  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Morse  ' 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2485 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcmae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act 
An.tndments  of  1967". 

TIME    FOR     commencement    OF    COMPENSATION 

Sec.  2.  Section  6(ai  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  (44 
Stat.  1424,  as  amended)  is  amended  by 
striking  "more  than  twenty-eight  days"  and 
substituting  "more  than  twenty-one  days." 

INCRH^SES         IN         MAXIMUM        AND        MINIMUM 

LIMrrs      OF     DISABILITY     COMPENSATION      AND 
ALLOWANCE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  6(bi  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  "$70"  and  substituting 
"$103."  and  by  striking  "$18,"  wherever  It 
appears,  and  substituting  "$35." 

(b)  Section  14  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (m). 

cost    OF    RE-EXAMINATION 

Sec.  4.  The  last  sentence  of  section  7(e)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  deputy  commissioner  may  charge 
the  cost  of  such  examination  to  the  carrier 
or  self-Insurer." 

disfigurements 

Sec.  5.  Section  8(c)  (20)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Disfigurement:  Proper  and  equitable 
compensation  not  to  exceed  $3,500.  shall  be 


awarded  for  serious  disfigurement:  (1)  of 
the  face.  head,  or  neck;  or  (2)  of  other  nor- 
mally exposed  areas  likely  to  handicap  the 
employee  In  securing  or  maintaining 
employment." 

COMPENSATION     AT    END    OF     SCHEDULED     AWARD 

Sec.  6,  Section  8(c)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (23)  to 
read  as  follows; 

"(23)  With  respect  to  any  period  after  pay- 
ments under  paragraph  (c)(1)  through 
(c)(20)  have  terminated,  compensation 
shall  be  paid  as  provided  in  subsections  la) 
and  (bi  of  this  Eect;on  if  the  disability  Is 
total,  or.  If  the  disability  Is  partial,  two- 
thirds  of  the  difference  between  the  injured 
employees  average  weekly  wages  before  the 
injury"  and  his  wage-earning  capacity  after 
the  injury  la  the  same  or  other  employment." 

INJURY    FOLX0W^NG    PREVIOUS    IMPAIRMENT 

Sec.  7(ai.  Section  8(f)(1)  of  such  Act  18 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  any  case  in  which  an  employee  having 
an  existing  permanent  physical  impairment 
suffers  Injury,  the  employer  shall  provide 
compensation  for  such  disability  as  Is  found 
to  be  attributable  to  that  injury  based  upon 
the  average  weekly  wages  of  the  employee  at 
the  time  of  the  Injury.  II  following  an  injury 
falling  within  the  pro\-islons  of  section 
8(c)  (1) -(20) ,  the  employee  is  totally  and 
p>ermanently  disabled,  and  the  disability  is 
found  not  to  be  due  solely  to  that  Injury,  the 
employer  shall  provide  compensation  for  the 
applicable  prescribed  period  of  weeks  pro- 
vided for  In  that  section,  or  for  104  weeks, 
whichever  Is  the  greater.  In  all  other  cases 
of  total  permanent  disability  or  of  death, 
found  not  to  be  due  solely  to  that  Injury,  of 
an  employee  having  an  existing  permanent 
physical  Impairment,  the  employer  shall  pro- 
vide, In  addition  to  compensation  under 
paragraphs  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  com- 
pensation payments  or  death  benefits  for  104 
weeks  only.  After  cessation  of  the  payments 
for  the  period  of  weeks  provided  for  herein, 
the  employee  or  his  survivor  entitled  to  bene- 
fits shall  be  paid  The  remainder  of  the  com- 
pensation that  would  be  due  for  permanent 
total  disability  or  for  death  out  of  the  special 
fund  established  In  section  44." 

(b)  Section  8(f)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  paragraph  (2). 

AUGMENTED      COMPENSATION      FOR     DEPENDENTS 
AND   STUDENT   BENEmS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (J)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(J)  While  the  disabled  employee  has  one 
or  more  dependents,  his  weekly  basic  com- 
pensation for  disability  payable  under  sub- 
sections (a),  (b).  or  (ci(l)  through  (19), 
(22)  and  (23)  of  this  section  shall  be  aug- 
mented qat  the  rate  of  8'j  per  centum  of 
his  average  weekly  wages,  and  his  basic  com- 
pensation for  disability  payable  under  sub- 
paragraph (ci(21)  of  this  section  shall  be 
augmented  at  the  rate  of  8']  per  centum  of 
the  difference  between  his  weekly  pay  and 
his  weekly  wage-earning  capacity.  As  used 
In  this  subsection  (J),  the  term  'dependent' 
shall  mean  any  of  the  following: 

"(1)  A  wife,  if  she  Is  living  with  or  de- 
pendent for  support  upon  the  employee. 

"(2)  A  husband.  If  he  is  living  with  and 
dependent  upon  the  employee  for  support 

"(3)  A  child  as  defined  in  section  2(14) 
hereof. 

"(4)  A  parent  as  defined  in  section  2(15) 
hereof" 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  paragraph  (19)  as  paragraph 
(20)  and  adding  a  new  paragraph  (19)  to 
read  as  follows; 

"(19)  The  term  'student'  means  a  person 
regularly  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of 
study  or  training  at  an  Institution  which 
Is— 

"(A)   a  school  or  college  or  tmlverslty  op- 
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eraled  or  directly  supported  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  State  or  local  government 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 

"(B)  a  school  or  college  or  university 
which  has  been  accredited  by  a  State  or  by 
a  State-recognized  or  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  or  body,  or 

"(C)  a  school  or  college  or  university  not 
so  accredited  but  whose  credits  are  accepted, 
on  tranAfer.  by  not  less  than  three  institu- 
tions which  are  so  accredited.  lor  credit  on 
the  same  basis  as  If  transferred  from  an  in- 
stitution so  accredited,   or 

"(D)  an  additional  type  of  educ.-itional 
or  training  Institution  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary, 

but  not  after  he  reaches  the  age  of  23  or 
has  completed  four  years  of  education  be- 
yond the  high  school  level,  except  that. 
where  his  23rd  birthday  occurs  during  a 
semester  or  other  enrollment  period,  he 
shall  continue  to  be  considered  a  student 
until  the  end  of  such  semester  or  other  en- 
rollment period.  A  child  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  have  ceased  to  be  a  student  during  any 
interim  between  school  ;'ears  if  the  Interim 
does  not  exceed  Ave  months  and  if  he  shows 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  deputy  commis- 
sioner that  he  has  a  bona  flde  Intention  of 
continuing  to  pursue  a  fuU-tlme  course  of 
education  or  training  during  the  semester 
or  other  enrollment  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  interim  or  during  periods  of  rea- 
sonable duration  during  which,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  deputy  commissioner,  he  is 
prevented  by  factors  beyond  his  control 
from  pursuing  his  education.  A  child  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  a  student  under  this 
Act  during  a  period  of  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  or  while  re- 
ceiving educational  or  training  benefits  un- 
der any  other  program  authorized  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  Section  2(14)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Child.'  'grandchild,'  'brother,'  and  'sister' 
include  only  persons  who  are  under  eighteen 
years  of  age.  and  also  persons  who,  though 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  over,  are  ( 1 )  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  employee  and  incapable 
of  self-support  by  reason  of  mental  or  phys- 
ical disability,  or  (2)  are  students  as  defined 
in  paragraph   (19)   of  this  section." 

(d)  Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years"  wherever  they  appear 
therein. 

INCREASE    IN    DEATH    BENEJTTS 

Sec.  9.  lai  Section  9(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  If  there  be  a  surviving  wife  or  de- 
pendent husband  and  no  child  of  the  de- 
ceased to  such  surviving  wife  or  dependent 
husband  45  per  centum  of  the  average 
weekly  wages  of  the  deceased,  during  widow- 
hood, or  dependent  wldowerhood.  with  two 
years'  compensation  In  one  sum  upon  re- 
marriage; and  If  there  be  a  surviving  child 
or  children  of  the  deceased,  40  per  centum  of 
such  wages  to  the  surviving  wife  or  depend- 
ent husband  and  the  additional  amount  of 
is  per  centum  of  such  wages  for  each  child: 
in  the  case  of  the  death  or  remarriage  of 
such  surviving  wife  or  dependent  husband, 
if  there  be  one  surviving  child  of  the  de- 
ceased employee,  such  child  shall  have  his 
compensation  Increased  to  35  per  centum 
of  such  wages,  and  If  there  be  more  than  one 
surviving  child  of  the  deceased  employee,  to 
such  children.  In  equal  parts,  35  per  centum 
of  such  wages  Increased  by  15  per  centum  of 
such  wages  for  each  child  In  excess  of  one: 
Provided,  That  the  total  amount  payable 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such 
wages.  The  deputy  commissioner  having  jur- 
isdiction over  the  claim  may,  in  his  discre- 
tion, require  the  appointment  of  a  guardian 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  compensa- 
tion of  a  minor  child." 

(b)   Section  9(c)    of  such  Act  Is  amended 


by  striking  out  "66^3  per  centum"  and  sub- 
stituting "75  per  centum". 

(C)  Section  9(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "66%  per  centum"  where  it 
appears  and  substituting  "75  per  centum" 
and  by  striking  out  "15  per  centum"  and 
substituting  "20  per  centum". 

(d)  Section  9(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by    striking    out    "8105"    and    .substituting 

■$140",  and  by  striking  out  "$27"  and  sub- 
stituting "$47". 

(e)  Section  9(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  comma  after  "may"  and  the 
words  "at  his  option  or  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Insurance  carrier  shall"  and  "one- 
half  of". 

DEFENSE     BASE     ACT     DEATH     BENEFITS     TO     ALIEN 
AND    NONNATION.U.    SURVIVORS 

Sec.  10.  Section  2(b)  of  the  Defense  Base 
Act  (55  Stat.  622.  as  amended)  is  amended 
by  striking  the  comma  after  "may"  and  the 
words  "at  his  option  or  upon  the  application 
of  the  insurance  carrier  shall"  and  "one- 
half  of." 

TIME   FOR   NOTICE  AND  CI.AIMS 

Sec.  11(a).  Section  12(a)  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Notice  of  an  injury  or  death  In  re- 
spect of  which  compensation  is  payable 
under  this  Act  shall  be  given  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  such  Injury  or  death, 
or  thirty  days  after  the  employee  or  bene- 
ficiary is  aware  or  In  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able diligence  should  have  been  aware  of  a 
relationship  between  the  injury  or  death 
and  the  employment.  Such  notice  shall  be 
given  (1)  to  the  deputy  commissioner  in 
the  compensation  district  In  which  the  In- 
Jury  occurred  and  (2)  to  the  employer." 

lb)  Section  13  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
substituting  for  subsection  la)  thereof  the 
following: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  right  to  compensation  for  dis- 
ability or  death  under  this  Act  shall  be 
barred  unless  a  claim  therefor  la  filed  within 
one  year  after  the  Injury  or  death.  If  pay- 
ment of  compensation  has  been  made  with- 
out an  award  on  account  of  such  injury  or 
death  a  claim  may  be  filed  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  last  payment.  Such 
claim  shall  be  filed  with  the  deputy  commis- 
sioner in  the  compensation  district  in  which 
such  Injury  or  such  death  occurred.  The 
time  for  filing  a  claim  shall  not  begin  to  run 
until  the  employee  or  beneficiary  is  aware,  or 
by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  should 
have  been  aware,  of  the  relationship  between 
the  Injury  or  death  and  the  employment." 

FEES   FOR   SERVICES 

Sec.  12.  Section  28(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence: 

"In  cases  where  an  award  Is  made  or  In- 
creased after  payment  under  the  Act  Is  re- 
sisted, a  claim  for  legal  services  approved  by 
the  deputy  commissioner  or  a  court  shall  be 
added  to  the  compensation  award  and  be- 
come a  lien  upon  such  award  In  the  amount 
so  fixed." 

SPECIAL   FTND 

Sec.  13(a).  Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (6)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(6)  If  there  be  no  surviving  wife,  depend- 
ent husband,  or  child,  then  to  the  special 
fund  established  under  section  44(a)  of  this 
Act." 

(b)  Section  44(c)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  Payments  Into  such  fund  shall  be 
made  as  follows: 

"(1)  Each  employer  shall  pay  $5,000  as 
compensation  for  the  death  of  an  employee 
of  such  employer  resulting  from  injury  where 
the  deputy  commissioner  determines  that 
there  Is  no  person  entitled  under  this  Act 
to  compensation  for  such  death. 

"(2)  When  the  amount  In  the  fund  at  the 


beginning  of  the  calendar  year  is  less  than 
$300,000.  each  carrier  or  self-insurer  shall  be 
obligated  to  make  prorated  payments  into 
the  fund  based  on  the  gross  premiums  col- 
lected by  the  carrier  for  risks  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  or  the  amount  of  pre- 
miums a  self-insurer  would  have  had  to  pay 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  com- 
pensation insurance.  The  provisions  relating 
to  assessments  for  administrative  expenses 
under  section  45ibi,  (o,  id),  (f),  (g)  and 
(h)  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  assessments 
for  the  special  fund. 

"(3)  All  amounts  collected  as  fines  and 
penalties  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  into  such  fund." 

(c)  Section  44  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  subsection  (h)  as  follows: 

"(h)  The  proceeds  of  this  fund  shall  be 
available  for  payments  under  section  8(f) 
and  (g),  under  section  18(b),  and  under 
section  39(C)  :  Provided,  That  payments  au- 
thorized by  section  8(fl  shall  have  priority 
over  other  payments  authorized  from  the 
fund:  Provided  further,  That  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  complete  audit  ol 
the  fund." 

VSEB    charges- — SAFETY    PROGRAM 

Sec.  14.  The  Loagshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a  new  section  41a  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"Sec  41a.  (a)  At  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  estimate  the 
cost  of  administering  section  41  of  this  Act. 
The  cost  of  administration  shall  Include  any 
expense  reasonably  expected  to  be  Incurred 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  assess  each  car- 
rier authorized  to  provide  security  for  com- 
pensation under  section  32  of  this  Act  to 
meet  the  estimated  costs  of  administering 
section  41  of  this  Act.  The  assessments  shall 
be  made  in  the  manner  and  in  the  amount 
provided  for  In  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e), 
and  (f )  of  this  section.  All  assessments,  when 
collected,  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  In  a  separate  fund. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  give  prompt 
notice  by  certified  or  registered  mall  to  each 
carrier  of  Its  assessment.  Each  assessment 
shall  be  paid  upon  receipt  of  such  notice 
and  within  such  time  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe. 

"(d)  The  assessment  upon  each  carrier 
shall  be  In  the  proportion  that  the  total 
compensation  paid  on  risks  covered  by  thla 
Act  by  such  carrier  In  the  Immediately 
preceding  fiscal  year  bore  to  the  total  com- 
pensation payments  made  by  all  such  carriers 
under  this  Act  In  such  year. 

"(e)  The  assessment  for  any  carrier  who 
made  no  compensation  payments  in  the 
immediately  preceding  fiscal  year  shall  be 
the  amount  of  compensation  which  the 
carrier  would  most  likely  have  had  to  pay 
in  such  year  upon  the  basis  of  the  experi- 
ence of  similar  carriers  In  such  year  and  any 
other  relevant  facts  or  circumstances  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  after  notice  and 
opportunity  to  be  heard  for  the  carrier  In- 
\olved. 

•(f)  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  the 
Secretary  shall  adjust  the  assessments  of 
each  carrier  upon  the  basis  of  the  actual 
cost  of  administering  section  41  of  this  Act. 
Whenever  the  adjusted  assessment  exceeds 
the  actual  assessment,  the  Secretary  may 
add  the  difference  to  the  billing  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  or  in  his  discretion  shall 
provide  separate  notice  and  billing  for  the 
additional  assessment.  Whenever  the  ad- 
justed assessment  Is  less  than  the  actual 
assessment,  the  Secretary,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  carrier,  shall  refund  the  difi'erence,  or 
credit  the  dliTerence  toward  the  assessment 
for  the  succeeding   year. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority 
to  make  such  regulations  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate   to   carry   out   the   pur- 
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poses  of  this  section.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  provisions  for  the  making  and  pres- 
ervation of  appropriate  records,  the  inspec- 
tion of  such  records,  and  the  submission  by 
carriers  of  reports  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(h)  In  the  event  of  failure  by  any  car- 
rier to  pay  the  assessments  referred  to  In 
svibsectlons  (c)  and  (f)  of  this  section,  to 
make  and  preserve  records  in  the  form  and 
manner  required  by  him,  or  to  file  a  report 
in  the  form  and  manner  required  by  him,  or 
a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  Secretary  to  in- 
spect records  required  by  regulations  Issued 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  suspend 
or  revoke  the  privilege  of  the  carrier  to  secure 
compensation   payments  under  this  Act. 

"(I)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
limited  by  the  exceptions  contained  In  sub- 
section (g)  of  section  41.  and  shall  not  apply 
In  the  case  of  any  employment  for  which 
compensation  In  case  of  disability  or  death 
Is  provided  for  employees  of  nonappropriated 
fund  Instrumentalities  under  authority  of 
the  Act  of  July  18,  1958  (72  Stat    397). 

"(J)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  any  funds  for  ex- 
penses under  section  41  of  this  Act  which  are 
not  appropriated  by  law." 

ADMINISTRATION    EXPENSES USER    CHARGES 

Sec.  15.  Section  45  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  45.  (a)  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  cost  of  the 
administration  of  this  Act  in  such  fiscal  year. 
The  cost  of  administration  shall  include  any 
expense  Incurred  or  accrued  diuing  such 
fiscal  year  as  provided  in  section  39(a). 

"(b)  The  total  cost  so  determined  shall  be 
prorated  among  the  carriers  and  self-insur- 
ers authorized  to  insure  under  section  32  of 
this  Act.  The  assessment  basis  in  respect  to 
an  Insurance  carrier  shall  be  the  gross  pre- 
miums collected  by  the  carrier  for  risks  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  during  the  fiscal  year.  The 
assessment  basis  in  respect  to  a  self-insurer 
shall  be  the  amount  of  premium,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  which  such  self- 
insurer  would  have  had  to  pay  during  the 
fiscal  year  If  he  had  accrued  his  compensation 
llabOity  under  this  Act  by  insurance,  such 
premium  to  be  determined  without  regard 
to  merit  or  experience  rating. 

"ic)  The  Secretary  shall  assess  each  car- 
rier tnd  self-insurer  for  Its  pro  rata  share  of 
the  total  amount  of  administrative  costs  of 
this  Act  In  the  fiscal  year  as  determined 
under  this  section  and  shall  give  written 
notice  by  certified  or  registered  mail  to  each 
carrier  or  self-Insurer  of  the  assessment 
against  It. 

"(d)  Each  assessment  shall  be  paid  upon 
receipt  of  notice  provided  for  in  subsection 
(C)  within  such  time  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  In  regulations  made  under  this 
section. 

"(6)  All  assessments  under  this  section, 
when  collected,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  a  separate 
fund.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  made 
available  for  expenditure  from  the  fund  such 
amounts  as  the  Congres.«  may  deem  appro- 
priate for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  the  f)€rformance  of  his 
functions  under  the  Act.  except  those  spec- 
ified In  subsection  (J)  of  this  section. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority 
to  make  such  regulations  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  provisions  for  the  making  and 
preservation  of  appropriate  records,  the  In- 
spection of  such  records,  and  the  submission 
by  carriers  and  self-insurers  of  reports  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

"(g)  In  the  event  of  failure  by  any  carrier 
or  self-Insurer  to  pay  the  assessments  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
to  make  and  preserve  records  in  the  form 
and   manner  required   by   the   Secretary,   or 


to  file  a  report  in  the  form  and  manner  re- 
quired by  him,  or  a  denial  of  the  right  oJ 
the  Secretary  to  inspect  records  required  by 
regulations  issued  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  suspend  or  revoke  the  authori- 
zation of  a  earner  to  insure  compensation 
or  a  self-insurer  to  act  as  a  self-insurer  un- 
der this  Act. 

"(h)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  extensions  of  this  Act  in: 

"(i)  The  Act  of  May  17.  1928,  as  amended, 
entitled  An  Act  to  provide  compensation  for 
disability  or  death  resulting  from  injury  to 
employees  in  certain  employment  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes' 
(45  Stat.  600) ; 

"(2)  The  Defense  Btse  Act.  as  amended, 
approved  August  16.  1941   (55  Stat.  622): 

"(3i  Section  4(c)  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act.  approved  August  7,  1953 
(67SWt.  462): 

"(4)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  19,  1952. 
as  amended,  entitled  'An  Act  to  confirm  the 
status  of  certain  civilian  employees  of  non- 
appropriated fund  instrumentalities  under 
the  .'Vrmed  Forces  with  respect  to  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  for  other  purposes'   (66  Stat.  139): 

and  such  extensions  as  may  be  made  from 
time  to  time  to  provide  compensation  for 
disability  or  death  resulting  from  injury  oc- 
curring to  persons  engaged  in  private  em- 
ployment, other  than  extensions  in  which 
it  is  provided  that  liability  for  such  com- 
pensation will  be  assumed  by  the  United 
States  Government  or  its  instrumentalities. 
The  Secretary  shall  treat  the  administration 
of  extensions  to  w-hich  this  section  applies 
as  a  part  of  the  administration  of  this  Act 
in  computing  assessments  due. 

"(I)  The  provision  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  44  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  fund  established  under  this  section. 

"(J)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  costs 
Incurred  in  administering  section  41  of  the 
Act.  as  added  by  section  1  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 23.  1958  (72  Stat.  835) ." 

APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  16.  Section  46(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  1968.  the  sum  of  Sl.420.000  to 
be  deposited  In  the  separate  fund  established 
under  section  45  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated In  succeeding  years  sums  which  may 
be  necessary  to  administer  this  Act  Including 
sums  with  respect  to  claims  for  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  liable  and  sums  re- 
qtiired  whenever  sufficient  assessments  are 
not  collected  and  made  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  as  provided  by  this  Act." 

REPEAL    AND    RENUMBERING 

Sec.  17.  Section  47  of  such  Act  Is  repealed 
and  sections  48.  49.  and  50  are  renumbered. 
47.  48.  and  49  respectively. 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENT 

Sec  18.  Section  3(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "nor"  and 
subetltuting  the  word  "or". 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  19.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
14.  15.  and  16  of  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive July  1.  1968.  All  other  amendments  shall 
become  effective  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment. 

The  explanation  of  the  bill  presented 
by  Mr.  Yarborough  is  as  follow-,: 

Statement  in  Explanation  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's AND  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  Amendments  of  1967 

introductton 
This   bill    proposes    improvements   in    the 

Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 


pensation Act.  It  increases  the  benefits  pay- 
able under  the  Act  to  afford  workmen's  com- 
pensation protection  commensurate  with  the 
level  of  wages  now  earned  by  cohered 
workers. 

The  bill  seeks  to  overcome  the  major 
deficiency  of  the  Act  by  increasing  the  limits 
of  maximum  and  minimum  disability  com- 
pensation and  death  benefits.  The  maximum 
weekly  compensation  lor  total  disability  will 
be  increased  from  $70  to  $105.  and  the  mini- 
mum weekly  compensation  for  total  disabil- 
ity will  be  increased  from  $18  to  $35.  The 
death  benefits  will  be  Increased  correspond- 
ingly with  the  benefits  for  total  disability. 

Where  there  are  dependents,  the  bill  will 
aug^ment  the  compensation  and  survivorship 
benefits  by  8'3  percent  up  to  the  maximum 
dollar  amount  and  will  authorize  the  con- 
tinuation of  benefits  for  educational  purposes 
In  behalf  of  certain  dependents  or  survivors 
after  the  age  of  18  up  to  age  23 

Where  there  are  no  survivors  In  fatal  cases. 
the  employer's  liability  to  the  special  fur.d 
establisheci  for  equitable  uses  will  be  In- 
creased from  $1,000  to  $5,000. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  special  fund  will 
be  financed  furtlier  by  assessments  upon  the 
carriers  or  self-insurers  based  upon  the 
amount  of  premiums  collected  by  the  car- 
riers or  which  would  have  been  requlrei  by 
the  self-insurers,  as  will  the  fund  for  pay- 
men:  of  administrative  expenses. 

Employment  of  handicapped  workers  will 
be  encouraged  by  clarifying  the  limitation 
upon  the  liability  of  their  employers  m  cases 
of  injuries  to  such  employees  which,  added 
to  previous  impairments,  result  In  total  dis- 
ability or  death.  Compensation  at  the  end  of 
employer  payments  will  continue  to  be  au- 
thorized from  the  special  fund. 

The  bill  will  permit  pjyment  of  compen- 
sation without  a  waiting  period  when  the  dis- 
ability exceeds  21  days  rather  than  the  28 
days  presently  required  and  will  e.rtend  the 
time  for  filing  notice  of  injury  .ind  claim 
for  compensation  In  cases  of  latent  condi- 
tions arising  from  injury. 

Benefits  will  be  extended  to  csjes  rj  dis- 
figurement of  the  neck  and  other  norm:i!Iy 
exposed  areas  of  the  body.  Compensation  for 
total  disability  or  for  loss  of  wage-earning 
capacity  following  schedule  awards  for  per- 
manent partial  disability  is  continued. 

The  Secretary  at  his  discretion  may  com- 
mute future  compensation  payments  to  alien 
survivors.  The  deputy  commissioner  i.s  au- 
thorized to  order  medlc.il  reexaminations  of 
employees  when  necessary  and  charge  the 
cost  to  the  carrier. 

PROVTSIONS    OF    BILL 

Increase  of  Prer'ent  Maximum  and  Muiimnm 
CompevsniioJt  and  Reduction  in  Lcv^th  of 
Diaability  Before  Elimination  of  \Vci*i7ig 
Period 

The  existing  minimum  disability  compensa- 
tion payments  of  $18  weekly  was  established 
in  1956  and  the  cxL^tin^  m.Tximtim  navme.it 
of  $70  weekly  was  established  in  IPri.  In 
the  interim,  the  average  weekly  wr.ge  in  ship 
and  boat  bui'ding  and  repair  has  Increased  In 
exrcss  of  17  percent  and  the  averr.ge  wrg.-;  of 
a  Icngihoreman  ^vorklng  a  40-hcur  week  has 
Increased  niore  than  27  percent  The  V:'.l  in- 
creases the  minimum  comiJenBatlou  payment 
from  «18  to  $35  weekly  to  provide  a  tctally 
disabled  employee  with  sufficient  funds  to 
meet  the  cost  of  minimum  subsistence.  Em- 
ployees whose  wages  do  not  exceed  t'.-."  r,  :v.' 
minimum  will  be  entitled  to  their  entire 
wages  free  of  the  Act's  percentage  limitation 
otherwise  applicable  With  today's  livini:  costs 
it  is  evident  that  emplcyecs  makii.c  l^f;  than 
$35  weel-ly  would  not  be  able  to  subsist  on  75 
percent  of  their  earnings 

The  Act  presently  provides  that  temporary 
total  disability  benefits  may  not  exceed  $24.- 
000.  There  are  many  employees  who  have 
disabilities  which  are  considered  temporary 
In  nature  but  which  prevent  the  employees 
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from  worlcing  over  long  perlodfi  of  time.  The 
bin  eliminates  the  present  $24,000  limitation 
upon  the  amount  of  compensation  an  em- 
ployee may  draw  and  permits  him  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  compensation  for  as  long  as 
be  Is  disabled. 

Since  1956  the  Act  has  provided  that  there 
must  be  a  three-day  waiting  period  unless 
the  disability  continues  for  at  least  28  days. 
The  bill  reduces  to  21  days  the  period  when 
full  compensation  is  available.  This  improve- 
ment Is  In  line  with  modern  workmen's  com- 
pensation law  trends. 

In  line  with  the  1966  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act,  the 
bill  also  provides  that  following  an  award 
under  the  schedule  set  forth  In  5  8(c)(1)- 
(20)  for  permanent  partial  disability,  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  for  continuing  loss 
of  wage-earning  capacity  or  for  total  dis- 
ability. 

The  Act  now  provides  that  notice  of  injury 
or  death  shall  be  given  within  30  days  and 
claim  for  compensation  or  death  shall  be 
filed  within  one  year  after  the  Injury  or 
death.  These  time  limits  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  later  development  of  com- 
pensable disability  from  a  relatively  minor 
accident,  or  the  development  of  an  Illness 
causally  related  to  the  employment.  The  Ume 
for  giving  notice  of  injury  and  filing  claim 
for  compensation  or  death  Is  extended  until 
the  employee  or  the  beneficiary  is  aware,  or 
In  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  should 
have  been  aware,  of  a  relationship  between 
the  disabling  condition  or  the  death  and  the 
employment. 

The  bill  also  provides  that,  when  payment 
of  compensation  under  the  Act  Is  resisted, 
fees  for  legal  and  other  services  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  deputy  commissioner 
shall  be  added  to  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion payable  and  shall  be  a  Hen  upon  that 
compensation.  The  amendment  shifts  the 
cost  of  employees'  expenses  for  collecting 
compensation  to  the  employer  or  the  Insur- 
ance company  when  approved  by  the  deputy 
commissioner. 

Increase  in  dependency  and  survivoTship 
benefits 

The  bill  Increase*  the  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  disabled  employees  with  one  or  more 
dependents  or  to  survivors  In  certain  cases 
from  the  present  6623  percent  of  the  weekly 
wage  rate  to  75  percent.  This  amendment 
would  bring  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  Into  conformity 
with  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act.  which  pays  augmented  compensation  to 
employees  with  one  or  mc-e  dependents. 

Because  the  Act  presently  gives  the  deputy 
commissioner  discretion  to  require  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  guardian  to  receive  the  com- 
pensation of  a  minor  child,  to  avoid  redun- 
dancy the  bill  strikes  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 9(b)  of  the  Act — "In  the  absence  of 
such  a  requirement  the  appointment  of  a 
guardian  for  such  purposes  shall  not  be  nec- 
essary." 

The  Act  presently  provides  that  benefits 
to  surviving  children  shall  be  continued  only 
until  such  children  reach  the  age  of  18  years. 
This  age  occurs  when  most  children  are  fin- 
ishing high  school,  many  of  whom  may  wish 
to  enter  college.  The  Increased  family  finan- 
cial need  could  be  alleviated  to  some  extent 
and  education  encouraged  If  payment  In  be- 
half of  a  dependent  or  surviving  child  could 
be  continued  until  such  time  as  the  child 
would  normally  finish  college.  Benefits  In 
behalf  of  dependents  or  survivors  under  the 
age  of  23  years  will  be  continued,  therefore, 
while  they  are  students  at  approved  educa- 
tional Institutions.  This  provision  for  con- 
tinuing benefits  Is  similar  to  those  contained 
in  the  Veterans  laws,  the  Old  Age  and  Sur- 
vivors and  Disability  Insurance  Title  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  the  Federal  Em- 
ployee's Compensation  Act.  However,  to  avoid 
dual  payments,  this  bill  specifically  excepts 


from  student  status  a  child  during  a  period 
of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  or  while  receiving  educational  or  train- 
ing benefits  under  any  other  program  au- 
thorized by  the  United  States  Congress. 

Both  the  Longshoremen's  Act  and  the  De- 
fense Base  Act  at  present  require  the  Secre- 
tary, upon  application  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany, to  commute  future  installments  of 
death  benefits  payable  to  aliens  by  paying 
one-half  the  commuted  amount  of  future 
compensation.  This  requirement  can  work  an 
unfair  discrimination  against  aliens  because 
of  the  wide  variety  of  their  circumstances. 
The  power  to  commute,  therefore,  is  made 
discretionary  with  the  Secretary  under  both 
Acta. 

Disfigurement  arid  medical  servicei 

The  Act  now  provides  for  compensation  for 
dlsflgtirement  of  the  face  or  head  only.  The 
bill  extends  the  area  of  compensable  dis- 
figurement to  Include  disfigurement  of  the 
neck  or  other  normally  exposed  area  of  the 
body  Ukely  to  result  in  failure  to  secure  or 
maintain  employment. 

Although  disfigurement  of  parts  of  the 
body  other  than  the  head  or  neck  might  not 
affect  the  employablllty  of  a  longshoremen 
or  harbor  worker,  the  Act  also  covers  em- 
ployees in  private  Industry  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  at  defense  bases.  Many 
workers  who  are  required  to  meet  the  pub- 
lic, waitresses,  for  example,  would  tend  to 
have  their  employablllty  affected  by  other 
dlsfigtu-ements  now  made  compensable  by 
the  bUl. 

The  Act  presently  provides  that  only  when 
a  second  medical  examination  necessitated 
by  the  apparent  partiality  of  a  previous  ex- 
amination in  fact  shows  partiality  the 
deputy  commissioner  may  charge  such  ex- 
amination to  the  employer  or  Insurance  car- 
rier. The  bill  permits  the  deputy  commis- 
sioner to  exercise  discretion  in  making  the 
charge  in  these  cases. 

Special  funds 

To  clarify  the  present  law  as  to  liability 
for  Injury  to  employees  with  previous  physi- 
cal Impairments  and  so  encourage  the  hiring 
of  handicapped  workers  who  might  otherwise 
be  rejected  for  employment,  the  bill  provides 
that  when  an  employee  who  has  a  prevlou? 
physical  Impairment  sustains  an  Injury  re- 
sulting In  total  disability  or  death  and  the 
disability  or  death  is  found  not  to  be  due 
solely  to  that  Injury,  the  employer's  liability 
shall  be  limited  to  payment  of  compensation 
for  104  weeks  or  as  prescribed  by  the  sched- 
ule award,  whichever  Is  greater.  If  applicable. 
Continuing  benefits  for  total  disability  or 
death  will  be  paid  from  the  special  fund 
provided  In  section  44  of  the  Act. 

Two  special  funds  were  established  as  pro- 
vided under  section  44  of  the  Act,  one  for 
longshoremen,  harbor  workers,  and  certain 
other  workers  covered  by  the  Act.  and  the 
other  for  workers  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
These  funds  provide  residual  compensation 
to  disabled  workers  for  permanent  total  dis- 
ability and  residual  death  benefits  after  the 
cessation  of  payments  by  employers  or  In- 
surance carriers  for  Injuries  to  employees 
with  physical  Imp.ilrments;  payment  of  com- 
pensation and  medical  services  awards  when 
employers  are  insolvent;  vocational  rehabil- 
itation. Including  the  furnishing  of  necessary 
prosthetic  appliances;  and  maintenance  not 
to  exceed  $25  weekly  to  Injured  employees 
while   undergoing   vocational   rehabilitation. 

Both  funds  are  presently  In  a  precarious 
financial  state.  Annual  disbursements  are  In 
e.xcess  of  annual  Income  and  the  outstand- 
ing liabilities  against  the  funds  exceed  the 
amounts  in  the  funds.  In  order  to  rescue 
these  funds  from  threatened  lUFolvency.  the 
bill  provides  for  payment  Into  the  appro- 
priate special  fund  of  any  compensation  due 
a  deceased  employee  without  survivors  under 
a  schedule  award  for  permanent  partial  dis- 
ability. The  bin  also  provides  that  »5,000  In- 


stead of  the  »1,000  payment  provided  for 
when  the  longshoremen's  fund  was  estab- 
lished In  1927,  shall  be  paid  into  the  funds 
In  fatal  cases  by  employers  or  Insurance  car- 
riers when  there  are  no  survivors. 

Assessments  to  be  paid  Into  the  special 
fund  are  also  authorized  to  be  made  upon 
each  carrier  or  self-Insurer,  prorated  on  the 
basis  of  premiums  paid  to  the  Insurance 
companies  or  the  amounts  self-insurers 
would  have  had  to  pay  in  premiums  if  they 
had  purchased  Insurance.  The  same  pro- 
cedure Is  used  for  computing  assessments  to 
be  paid  into  the  District  of  Columbia  special 
fund.  Further,  the  bill  authorizes  financing 
of  the  Act's  administration  and  the  safety 
program  by  assessments  upon  Insurance 
companies  and  the  self-Insurers.  An  appro- 
priation of  1.3  million  dollars  is  provided  for 
to  pay  the  costs  of  administration  until  the 
assessments  are  collected. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  that  the  sections 
providing  for  assessments  upon  the  carriers 
for  the  safety  program  and  administrative 
expenses  funds  shall  become  effective  as  of 
July  1.  1968,  and  that  all  other  sections  of 
the  bill  shall  become  effective  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Yarborouch  Is  as  follows: 
Summary    of    Bill    To    Amend    the    Long- 
shoremen's  AND   Harboe   Workers'    Com- 
pensation Act 

Section  1— Title:  De.-.lgnates  title  "Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1967". 

Section  2 — Waiting  Period:  Amends  sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  the  Act  to  permit  payment  of 
compensation  without  a  waiting  period  when 
the  disability  exceeds  21  days.  A  three  day 
waiting  period  is  now  specified  unless  the 
disability  exceeds  28  days. 

Section  3  (a),  (b)  and  (c)— Maximum 
and  Minimum:  Amends  section  6(b)  to  In- 
crease the  maximum  of  $70  a  week  to  $105: 
the  minimum  from  $18  to  $35;  and  repeals 
section  14(m)  which  provides  a  limit  of 
$24,000  on  money  allowance  benefits  for  tem- 
porary and  partial  disability. 

Section  4 — Re-examiruttion  costs:  Amends 
section  7(e)  which  provides  that  when  the 
deputy  commissioner  believes  that  a  medical 
examination  has  not  been  Impartial  he  may 
require  an  examination  by  a  physician  of  his 
own  selection  and  charge  the  cost  of  the  sec- 
ond examination  to  the  carrier  If  the  first 
examination  is  shown  not  to  have  been  im- 
partial. The  amendment  permits  the  deputy 
commissioner  to  charge  the  second  examina- 
tion to  the  carrier  whether  or  not  partiality 
In  the  first  examination  Is  shown. 

Section  5 — Disfigurement:  Amends  section 
8(c)  (20)  to  expand  the  meaning  of  compen- 
sable disfigurement  to  Include  disfigurement 
of  the  face,  head  or  neck,  or  of  any  normally 
exposed  area  likely  to  result  In  failure  to 
obtain  or  hold  employment. 

Section  6 — Compensation  after  Scheduled 
Award:  Adds  a  new  subsection  (23)  to  sec- 
tion 8(c)  to  provide  for  continuation  of  com- 
pensation for  loss  of  wage-earning  capacity 
or  for  total  disability  after  payment  of  an 
award  for  permanent  partial  disability  under 
the  schedule  set  forth  In  that  section. 

Section  7 — Injury  Following  Previous  Im- 
pairment: (a)  Amends  section  8(f)(1)  to 
limit  to  104  weeks  or  to  the  number  of  weeks 
provided  for  schedule  awards  In  section 
8(c)  (l)-(20),  whichever  is  the  greater,  the 
employer's  liability  for  an  injury  to  an  em- 
ployee with  a  previous  permanent  physical 
Impairment,  when  the  Injury  results  in  per- 
manent toUl  disability  not  found  to  be  due 
solely  to  the  Injury.  Continuing  benefits  will 
be  paid,  as  presently,  out  of  the  special  ftmd 
established  In  secUon  44  of  the  Act. 

(b)  Further  amends  section  8(f)  by  strik- 
ing paragraph  (2)  relating  to  previous  dis- 
abilities now  Inapplicable. 


Section  8 — Augmented  Compensation-Stu- 
dent benefits:  (a)  Adds  a  new  subsection 
(J)  to  section  8  to  augment  compensation 
benefits  by  8V3  per  centum  when  a  disabled 
employee  ha£  one  or  more  dependents. 

(b)  Amends  section  2  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (19)  as  paragraph  (20)  and  add- 
ing a  new  paragraph  (19)  to  define  "student" 
for  the  puipose  of  continuing  benefits  related 
to  dependents  of  18  to  23  years  when  In 
school. 

(c)  Amends  section  2(14)  to  define  "child," 
"grandchild."  "brother,"  and  "sister"  In  order 
to  permit  benefits  resulting  from  student 
status, 

(d)  Amends  section  8(d)  to  extend  com- 
pensation benefits  to  persons  in  student 
status  beyond  the  present  expiration  age  of 
18  years. 

Section  9 — Death  Benefits:  (a)  Amends 
section  9(b)  to  increase  the  ceiling  of  death 
benefits  to  survivors  from  6623  to  75  p>er 
centum  of  the  average  wages  of  the  deceased 
employee,  payable  as  follows:  Surviving  wife 
or  dependent  husband — Increase  payments 
from  35  to  45  per  centum  of  deceased's  aver- 
age wage.  If  surviving  child  or  children,  40 
per  centum  to  surviving  wife  or  dep>endent 
husband  and  15  per  centum  for  each  child: 
In  the  case  of  death  or  remarriage  of  eligible 
spouse,  Increases  the  benefits  payable  to  one 
surviving  child  to  35  per  centum  and  for 
each  additional  child  15  per  centum.  Strikes 
last  sentence  of  section  9(b)  pertaining  to 
appointment  of  a  guardian  because  redun- 
dent. 

(b)  Amends  section  9(c)  to  increase  the 
benefit  ceiling  for  orphan  children  from  66% 
to  75  per  centum.  The  section  now  provides 
that  when  there  Is  no  surviving  eligible 
spouse  one  surviving  child  will  receive  35 
per  centum  of  the  wages  of  the  deceased, 
and  each  additional  child  15  p)er  centum  up 
to  66%  per  centum. 

(c)  Amends  section  9(d)  to  increase  the 
celling  on  total  payments  to  collateral  de- 
pendents from  66%  to  75  per  centum,  and  to 
Increase  Individual  payments  from  15  to  20 
per  centum.  No  change  Is  made  In  the 
amount  paid  to  each  parent  or  grandparent. 

(d)  Amends  section  9(e)  to  increase  the 
maximum  weekly  wages  of  the  deceased  In 
computing  death  benefits  from  $105  to  $140 
and  the  minimum  from  $27  to  $47. 

(e)  Amends  section  9(g)  which  provides 
for  the  payment  of  compensation  benefits  to 
aliens  who  are  not  residents  of  the  United 
States  or  Canada.  The  section  limits  payment 
of  death  benefits  to  the  surviving  wife  and 
children,  or  If  none,  to  the  surviving  mother 
or  father  suppwrted  by  the  employee  In  whole 
or  In  part,  for  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  Injury.  The  section  now  requires  the 
Secretary,  upon  application  of  the  Insurance 
company,  to  commute  future  Installments  of 
compensation  to  such  aliens  by  paying  one- 
half  of  the  commuted  amount  of  future  com- 
pensation. The  amendment  removes  the  re- 
quirement to  commute  payments  upon  the 
application  of  the  Insurance  company  and 
the  limitation  to  one-half  the  commuted 
amount,  and  permits  the  Secretary  to  com- 
mute In  his  discretion. 

Section  10 — Defense  Base  Act-Benefits  to 
Alien  Survivors. — The  Defense  Base  Act  ex- 
tends the  benefits  of  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  to  em- 
ployees of  contractors  at  United  States  bases 
or  on  public  works  where  such  contracts  are 
performed  outside  the  continental  United 
States.  Section  2(b)  of  that  Act  limits  pay- 
ments of  death  benefits  to  aliens  who  are 
not  residents  of  the  United  States  in  the 
same  manner  as  section  9(g)  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's Act.  with  the  same  requirement 
for  commutation  of  future  Installments  of 
compensation  payments.  This  bill  amends 
section  2(b)  of  the  Defense  Base  Act  to  re- 
move the  requirement  to  commute  such  pay- 
ments upon  the  application  of  the  Insurance 
company  and  the  limitation  upon  the  com- 


muted amount,  and  permits  the  Secretary  to 
commute  In  his  discretion. 

Section  11 — Time  for  Notice  and  Claim: 
(a)  Amends  section  12(a)  to  extend  the  time 
for  giving  notice  of  injury  or  death  to  the 
deputy  commissioner  and  to  the  employer 
beyond  the  30  days  after  the  injury  or  death 
now  required  to  include  30  days  after  the 
employee  or  the  beneficiary  Is  aware  or  In 
the  exercise  '■'  reasonable  diligence  should 
have  been  av.  .»re  of  a  relationship  between 
the  Injury  or  death  and  the  employment. 

(b)  Amends  section  13(a)  to  extend  the 
time  for  filing  a  claim  for  compensation  for 
Injury  or  death.  The  Act  now  provides  that 
such  claim  must  be  filed  within  one  year 
after  the  injury  or  death,  or  if  payment  of 
comi>ensation  has  been  made  without  an 
award  a  claim  may  be  filed  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  last  payment.  The 
amendment  provides  that  the  time  for  filing 
claim  shall  not  begin  to  rtin  until  the  em- 
ployee or  beneficiary  is  aware,  or  by  the  exer- 
cise of  reasonable  diligence  should  have  been 
aware  of  the  relationship  between  the  injury 
or  death  and  the  employment. 

Section  12 — Fees  for  Services:  Amends  sec- 
tion 28(a)  to  provide  that  claims  approved  by 
the  deputy  commissioner  for  legal  and  other 
services  after  resistance  to  awards  or  in- 
creased benefits  shall  be  added  to  the  amount 
of  compensation  payable  and  shall  be  a  lien 
upon  such  compensation. 

Section  13 — Special  Fund:  (a)  Amends  sec- 
tion 8(d)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (6) 
which  provides  for  payment  Into  the  speciaJ 
fund  described  in  section  44(a)  of  the  Act, 
upon  the  death  of  the  employee  from  any 
cause,  when  there  are  no  survivors,  of  any 
disability  compensation  due  to  the  employee 
under  a  scheduled  award. 

(b)  Amends  section  44(c)  (1)  by  substitut- 
ing $5,000  for  $1,000  to  be  paid  into  the  spe- 
cial fund  upon  the  death  of  an  employee 
resulting  from  Injury  when  there  are  no 
survivors.  Redesignates  paragraph  44(c)(2) 
as  paragraph  44(c)  (3)  and  adds  a  new  para- 
graph 44(c)  (2)  providing  for  lissessments 
for  the  special  fund  upon  each  Insurance 
carrier  and  self -Insurer  prorated  on  the  basis 
oX  the  premiums  collected  by  the  Insurance 
carriers  from  their  risks,  and  In  the  case 
of  the  self-Insurers  on  the  premiums  they 
would  have  paid  if  they  had  purchased  in- 
surance. 

(c)  Redesignates  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 44(C)(1).  pertaining  to  the  uses  to 
which  the  fund  Is  put,  as  section  44(h) . 

Section  14 — Safety  Program-User  Charges: 
(a)  Adds  new  section  41a  to  provide  for  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  administering  the 
safety  program  by  the  Secretary  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  Eissess  the 
carriers  for  such  estimated  costs  and  deposit 
collected  assessments  in  a  separate  fund  In 
the  United  States  Treasury. 

(c)  Provides  for  notice  of  assessments  to 
carriers  and  payment  of  assessments  within 
prescribed  time. 

(d)  Authorizes  assessment  upon  carriers 
proportionate  to  compensation  paid  by  each 
carrier  In  relation  to  total  compensation  paid 
by  all  carriers  in  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(e)  Provides  method  for  assessments  upon 
carriers  who  made  no  compensation  pay- 
ments during  Immediately  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

(f)  Authorizes  adjustment  of  assessments 
upon  carriers  based  on  cost  of  administering 
safety  program. 

(g)  Authorizes  making  of  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  of  the 
Act.' 

(h)  Provides  penalties  against  carriers  for 
failure  to  keep  records  and  file  reports  under 
this  section  of  the  Act. 

(1)  Specifically  excepts  certain  employ- 
ment from  the  provisions  of  this  section  of 
the  Act. 

(J)  Requires    appropriation    before    pay- 


ment of  expenses  under  this  section  of  the 

Act. 

Section  15 — Administration  erpenaes- 
User  Charges:  (a)  Amends  section  45  to  pro- 
vide for  determination  of  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration of  the  Act  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Authorizes  prorating  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Act  among  the  carriers  and 
self-insurers  based  on  premiums  collected  by 
the  carriers  and  the  amount  of  premiums 
that  would  have  been  paid  by  the  self-Insur- 
ers if  they  had  taken  out  insurance. 

(c)  Provides  for  assessment  of  such  costs 
by  written  notice  to  the  carriers  and  self- 
insurers. 

(d)  Provides  for  payment  of  assessments 
by  such  carriers  and  self-Insurers  within  a 
prescribed  time  after  receipt  of  notice. 

(e)  Authorizes  deposit  of  collected  assess- 
ments in  a  separate  fund  In  United  States 
Treasury  and  expenditure  of  administrative 
expenses. 

(f)  Authorizes  making  of  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  of  the 
Act. 

(g)  Provides  penalties  against  carriers  for 
failure  to  keep  records  and  file  reports  under 
this  Act. 

(h)  Extends  the  provisions  of  this  section 
of  the  Act  to  cover  employees  Insured  under 
the  District  of  Columbia  Compensation  Act, 
the  Defense  Base  Act,  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  (67  Stat.  462) .  and  the  Non- 
appropriated Fund  Instrumentalities  Act  (66 
Stat.  139). 

(1)  Permits  placing  of  funds  in  depository 
banks  and  Investment  of  funds  not  needed 
for  current  requirements. 

(J)  Specifically  exempts  costs  Incurred  In 
administering  the  safety  and  health  provi- 
sions of  the  Act. 

Section  16 — Appropriation:  (a)  Amends 
section  46  of  the  Act  to  add  a  subsection  (b) 
authorizing  appropriation  of  $1,420,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1968  for  the 
separate  fund  established  under  section  45 
of  the  Longshore  Act  and  (b)  necessary  sums 
In  succeeding  years,  for  administering  the 
Act  with  respect  to  claims  for  which  the 
Federal  Government  Is  liable  and  sums  re- 
quired whenever  sufficient  assessments  are 
not  collected  from  carriers  and  self-insurers. 

Section  17 — Repeal  and  Renumbering:  Re- 
peals section  47,  relating  to  availability  of  ap- 
propriations, and  renumbers  sections  48,  49, 
and  50.  as  47,  48.  and  49. 

Section  17 — Technical  Amendments: 
Makes  grammatical  change  of  substituting 
"or"  for  "nor"  in  section  3(a)  (1)  of  the  Act. 

Section  18 — Effective  Date:  Provides  that 
amendments  made  by  sections  14,  15  and  16 
of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  July  1,  1968, 
and  all  other  amendments  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 


AMENDMENT    OF    INTERNAL    REV- 
ENUE CODE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  we  modify  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code.  Sometimes  it  is  never  quite 
clear  why  we  take  a  certain  action  with 
respect  to  one  kind  of  entity  as  distin- 
guished from  another.  I  am  referring  to 
an  amendment  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1962  with  respect  to  foreign  cor- 
porations actually  domestically  held  by 
U.S.  corporations,  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain income  which  qualifies,  by  virtual 
reinvestment  in  an  underdeveloped  coun- 
try, to  be  given  a  certain  "plowing  back" 
or  exemption  status. 

However,  we  did  not  do  the  same  thing 
with  respect  to  personal  holding  com- 
panies. I  do  not  know  why  that  distinc- 
tion was  made,  but  it  should  be  remedied. 
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One  case  has  now  come  to  my  atten- 
tion, of  which  I  know  quite  well. 

Therefore,  out  of  order,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  special  bill  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  MaLER],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireJ,  and  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson  1 . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2486'  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  adjust 
the  amount  of  undistributed  foreign  per- 
sonal holding  company  income  included 
In  the  gross  income  of  certain  domestic 
corporations.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators',  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


RECLASSIFICATION  OP  CERTAIN 
POSITIONS  IN  THE  POSTAL  FIELD 
SERVICE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
reclassify  all  postal  employees  who  are 
now  in  the  first  five  grades  of  the  postal 
field  service. 

The  lowest  five  grades  of  the  postal 
field  service  are  the  forgotten  men  of 
Government  service.  They  are  the  back- 
bone of  that  service,  the  very  ones  on 
whom  we  must  depend  if  that  service  is 
to  be  upgraded  and  made  better  and 
more  efiQcient.  They  are  the  people  who 
come  in  contact  with  the  public,  often 
the  only  representatives  among  the  3 
million  of  us  in  the  National  Govern- 
ment that  ordinai-y  people  see. 

The  House  committee  has  reported  a 
pay  increase  bill  which  recognizes  that 
postal  employees  have  far  more  claim  to 
consideration  than  others.  While  the 
general  classified  service  is  to  be  raised 
4.5  percent,  postal  employees  would  re- 
ceive an  increase  of  6  percent. 

There  is  great  significance  in  thl.s 
move. 

First,  all  of  the  lobbying  pressure  of 
the  administration  was  brought  to  bear 
on  the  committee  in  an  attempt  to  hold 
the  line  at  an  arbitrary  and  unrea,son- 
able  4.5  percent,  while  private  indus- 
try .settlements  are  accepted  at  double  or 
more  that  rate 

Second,  it  brings  a  realization  that 
postal  employees  are  further  from  our 
announced  goal  of  comparability  with  the 
private  .sector  than  are  others  in  the 
Government  service. 

Most  clerks  and  carriers  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  are  in  grade  4  pres- 
ently. Their  rate  of  pay  is  less  than  that 
of  street  sweepers,  garbage  collectors. 
bus  drivers,  and  meter  readers,  among 
others.  In  most  metropolitan  areas.  This 
Is  a  direct  violation  of  section  50.  part 
n.  of  Public  Law  87-793,  which  states 
that  it  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  pay 
Government  workers  comparably  to 
what  their  jobs  would  call  for  in  the 
private  sector. 

I  believe  in  comparability.  I  have 
fought  to  achieve  it. 

The  Inequities  that  exist  In  Govern- 
ment pay  scales  are  rampant  throughout 
all  levels  of  all  services.  Yet,  nowhere 


are  they  more  flagrant  than  in  the  postal 
service,  especially  at  the  lowest  rungs  of 
the  ladder. 

The  people  in  the  first  five  grades  of 
the  postal  field  service  carry  Uterally  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  business.  They 
are  entrusted  with  goods,  money,  mes- 
sages, and  many  things  of  great  value  and 
importance.  Yet,  they  are  relegated  to 
classifications  and  pay  scales  of  unskilled 
people  and  people  who  in  private  indus- 
tr>-  would  make  far  more  money  for  far 
less  responsibility. 

There  is  a  tremendous  turnover  among 
postal  employees.  It  has  risen  alarm- 
ingly to  a  rate  of  24  percent  a  year.  This, 
obviously,  is  costly  and  inefHcient  for  it 
demands  training  of  new  hands  In  an 
overburdened  service  which  has  had  fre- 
quent breakdowns  and  crises. 

A  6-percent  pay  increase  will  help  solve 
the  problem,  but  it  will  not  do  the  whole 
job.  It  will  not  correct  the  inequities  I 
have  outlined. 

There  is  an  additional  problem  in  the 
postal  field  service. 

Throughout  Government  civil  service 
there  is  a  normal  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement in  grades.  Some  40  percent 
of  the  people  employed  in  the  classified 
services  are  in  the  lowest  five  grades. 
Promotions  through  the  ranks  are  nor- 
mal. Many  avenues  are  open  for  qualified 
people  to  progress  to  better  jobs. 

This  is  not  true  in  the  postal  service. 
Workers  are  virtual  prisoners  in  the 
lowest  ranks.  Proof  lies  In  the  fact  that 
90  percent  of  all  Post  OfiBce  Department 
people  are  in  postal  field  service  grades 
1  through  5. 

My  bill  would  correct  this  inequity 
and  raise  salaries  while  upgrading, 
through  reclassification,  these  clerks, 
carriers,  and  other  postal  workers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS.  2487  >  to  reclassify  certain 
positions  in  the  postal  field  service  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


OWNERSHIP  AND  JURISDICTION  OF 
EXTRATERRITORIAL  SEABED  AND 
SUPERADJACENT  WATERS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  our  Nation 
expands  its  technology  in  the  marine 
sciences  at  an  ever-increasing  pace,  we 
are  moving  toward  dangerous  legal  con- 
frontations with  foreign  nations  over  the 
ownership  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  extra- 
territorial seabed  and  the  superadjacent 
waters. 

Already  we  face  frequent  new  prob- 
lems in  the  fields  of  mining,  oil  well  drill- 
ing, fisheries,  research,  and  national  se- 
curity in  the  broad  oceans  beyond  teni- 
torial  Jurisdiction  and  the  Continental 
Shelf.  The  sea  conventions  of  1958  have 
brought  some  definition  and  legal  order 
to  the  areas  of  the  Continental  Shelf  of 
each  nation.  Bilateral  fishing  agreements 
such  as  those  currently  in  negotiation 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan,  and  Mexico 
do  bring  temporary  solutions  to  certain 
practical  problems  as  they  arise. 

My  own  fear  is  that,  although  these 


case-by-case  solutions  may  be  satisfac- 
tory for  the  time  being,  we  might  well 
paint  ourselves  into  the  corner  in  terms 
of  the  future  national  interest;  and  also 
miss  future  opportunities  for  optimum 
international  study  and  exploration.  We 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  vast  techno- 
logical breakthrough  which  may  suddenly 
advance  our  Nation's — and  others' — abil- 
ity to  carrj'  out  every  type  of  oceanologic 
activity,  at  any  depth,  and  in  any  area  of 
the  ocean.  To  date,  there  is  no  adequate 
regime  to  provide  for  order  when  this 
breakthrough  comes. 

Much  conversation  and  study  is  In 
progress.  Vice  President  Humphrey,  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment, is  taking  into  consideration 
possible  needs  for  a  legal  order  to  be 
established  in  the  areas  of  the  sea  where 
we  and  other  nations  may  find  ourselves 
in  competitive  confrontation.  An  inter- 
departmental committee  headed  by  I>ep- 
uty  Under  Secretary  of  State  Foy 
Kohler  is  examining  America's  own  mul- 
tiple inner  space  efforts  with  a  view  to 
making  any  necessary  diplomatic  initia- 
tive that  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  con- 
fiict  with  other  nations.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  oro'?red  a  study  of  the  resources 
of  the  seas  partly  with  a  view  to  antici- 
pating potential  conflict  and  extending 
international  cooperation.  Also  in  the 
United  Nations,  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization — to 
which  President  Eisenhower  honored  me 
by  appointing  me  on  the  original  Ameri- 
can delegation  in  1959 — is  doing  a  credit- 
able job  tiwing  to  resolve  ad  hoc  legal 
problems  of  the  .sea  that  may  arise  be- 
tween nations.  The  recent  Torrey 
Canyon  disaster,  with  its  vast  oil  pollu- 
tion, provided  the  stimulus  for  a  meeting 
of  this  body. 

The  Geneva  Conventions  of  1958  were 
helpful  in  dealing  with  those  questions 
concerning  the  high  seas,  the  Continental 
Shelf,  and  fisheries  which  required  inter- 
national action  at  that  time. 

Nevertheless,  despite  this  useful  ac- 
tivity to  protect  against  underocean  legal 
conflict  between  nations,  I  think  the 
process  should  be  accelerated. 

The  recent  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  peaceful  use  of  Antarctica  and 
outer  space  lead  me  to  hope  that  similar 
action  might  be  undertaken  on  inner 
space.  I  recognize  that  the  problems  of 
the  Antarctic  and  outer  space  differ  con- 
siderably with  those  of  the  oceans,  yet 
the  analogy  is  compelling  and  the  need  is 
similar.  With  the  success  of  these  agree- 
menUs  in  mind.  I  suggest  that  our  De- 
partment of  State  commence  the  steps 
which  would  lead  to  an  ocean  .space 
treaty  with  all  nations  for  more  orderly 
use  of  the  sea. 

Today,  the  area  most  susceptible  to 
adoption  of  such  a  treaty  is  the  extra- 
territorial seabed  and  the  resources  un- 
der the  bottom  of  the  world  ocean.  The 
other  area  presents  a  potential  of  more 
difficult  legal  snarls,  however,  which  will 
soon  require  attention:  I  mean  the  high 
seas  themselves  and  their  natural  re- 
sources. 

Already,  with  various  international 
agreements,  coastline  countries  are  ac- 
corded  some   extraterritorial    rights   to 
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the  fish  that  may  enter  the  waters  near- 
est to  any  given  countr>'.  The  Geneva 
Fisheries  Convention  ratified  in  1964 
deals  with  the  subject  and  establishes 
certain  rights.  Also,  bilateral  treaties 
such  as  those  currently  in  negotiation 
are  designed  to  lessen  controversy  over 
fisheries  ownership. 

But  soon  we  must  attend  to  the  inevi- 
table problems  that  we  may  expect  as  un- 
dersea technology  continues  to  expand 
at  a  near  geometric  progression.  I  am 
thinking  specifically  of  the  jurisdictional 
and  ownership  considerations  that  must 
inti-ude  into  the  development  of  aqua- 
culture,  fish  husbandi-y.  undersea  re- 
search, scientific  preserves,  sport  areas, 
undersea  tourism,  and  many  other  ac- 
tivities now  only  dreamed  of  but  sure 
to  occur  before  long.  As  history  has 
shown,  a  visionary  Jules  Verne  today  can 
foretell  fantastic  but  real  accomplish- 
ments of  tomorrow — just  as  Jules  Verne 
predicted  the  globe-circling  nuclear 
submarine  Nautilus. 

It  will  doubtless  be  difficult  even  to 
try  to  fix  the  exact  limits  for  the  legally 
defined  continental  shelf  at  this  time. 
Which  of  us  is  in  a  position  to  know  all 
the  economic,  technologic,  political,  and 
other  factors  relating  to  any  proposal  for 
establishing  a  fixed  limit — factors  which 
caused  so  much  debate  and  concern  at 
the  1958  Geneva  Conference?  These  and 
other  problems  of  the  extraterritorial 
seas  must  nevertheless  be  brought  under 
the  discipline  of  a  reasonable  legal  pat- 
tern if  we  are  to  avoid  hopelessly  com- 
plex confrontations  in  the  near  future. 
The  first  step  should  be  greater  knowl- 
edge and  broader  international  imder- 
standing  through  exploration  of  the 
ocean  floor. 

Another  potential  headac  .e  is  inexo- 
rably coming  closer:  the  question  of  in- 
dividual crimes  under  the  high  seas.  Who 
has  jurisdiction  when  a  murder  takes 
place  in  an  undersea  colony,  or  between 
subsurface  fishermen  of  different  na- 
tions, or  between  oceanologic  research- 
ers? Who  will  pohce  the  mineral  extrac- 
tion activity,  the  rich  fishing  contents  of 
an  undersea  corral  formed  by  bubbles? 
No  one  has  the  answers  now.  We  must 
prepare  for  the  future  lest  it  overtake 
us.  As  Thorcau  said:  "Man  hits  as  high 
as  he  aims,"  or  as  low  in  this  case. 
But  let  us  not  aim  too  low  or  be  too  cau- 
tious in  our  discussions  of  these  problems 
at  this  time,  for  we  may  well  find  our- 
selves naked  and  unprotected  on  an  un- 
prepared beach  when  the  inevitable  tidal 
wave  of  ocean -related  legal  questions 
breaks  upon  us  tomorrow. 

When  we  actually  sit  down  to  draft  a 
general  treaty,  we  see  many  problems. 
For  today.  I  offer  for  your  critique  only 
a  single,  partial  move — a  Senate  resolu- 
tion that  sets  forth  the  skeleton  or  broad 
outhnes  around  which  such  a  treaty 
might  be  construct-ed.  I  believe  it  is  in 
our  national  interest,  as  the  world's 
greatest  maritime  power;  to  think 
through  these  problems  ahead  of  time 
and  be  prepared  with  our  own  draft.  And 
because  we  are  so  great  and  powerful — 
our  6  percent  of  the  world's  people  pos- 
sessing 50  percent  of  the  world's  wealth — 
it  is  important  we  keep  some  balance  of 
resources  in  the  world ;  otherwise  the  rest 
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of  the  world's  peoples  may  believe  that 
an  ever  widening  American  preserve  is 
liable  to  overwhelm  everybody  else.  In 
fact,  there  could  even  be  a  fear  that  we 
and  the  Soviet  Union  might  attempt  to- 
gether to  carve  up  the  oceai^  of  the 
world  into  codominions  much  as  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  sought  to  do 
with  the  New  World  in  their  agreement 
at  Tordesillas,  signed  on  June  7,  1494. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  our  advanced 
technology  and  our  basically  fair  and 
democratic  views,  our  leadership  in  de- 
veloping the  exploration  of  ocean  space 
can  prove  of  immense  value  to  the  whole 
world. 

Such  a  treaty  or  series  of  treaties 
would  basically  be  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions— a  preamble  expressing  the  needs 
and  punxjses;  a  section  concerning  the 
contents  of  the  seas  themselves;  a  sec- 
tiori  on  the  ocean  floor  and  dealing  with 
disarmament:  and  a  section  on  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  ocean  space.  Any 
international  agreement  governing  the 
ocean  floor  should  consider  practicable 
arms  control  measures.  In  a  world  of  in- 
creasing tension,  of  proliferation  of 
weapons,  measures  that  will  counteract 
these  tensions  and  constrain  arms  races 
must  be  sought,  to  the  extent  that  such 
measures  are  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional security. 

I  recognize  that  the  sea  represents  a 
major  and  necessarj'  defensive  area  for 
ourselves  and  our  allies.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  now  the  opportunity  to  preclude 
an  arms  race  involving  the  stationing  of 
nuclear  weapons  on  or  in  the  ocean  sea- 
bed. Such  a  provision  would  be  analo- 
gous to  a  similar  measure  contained  in 
the  outer  space  treaty  and.  as  such,  could 
enjoy  a  great  degree  of  acceptability. 

An  ai-ms  control  provision  would  have 
beneficiad  effects.  It  would  continue  our 
policy  of  seeking  arms  control  agree- 
ments where  such  agreements  are  con- 
sistent with  and  enhance  our  overall  na- 
tional interests  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
all  mankind.  It  would  serve  to  prevent 
some  forms  of  potentially  inflammatory 
or  destabilizing  actions.  It  would  be  a 
positive  contribution  to  the  reduction  of 
tensions.  It  would  prevent  dangers  in- 
herent in  the  stationing  of  unproven 
types  of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  ocean 
floor  where  the  action  and  interaction  of 
sea  water,  depth,  pressure,  temperature 
and  water  currents  carry  risks  of  acci- 
dent and  problems  of  control  that  are 
extremely  great.  A  treaty  prohibition 
against  the  emplacement  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  the  seabed  would  be  com- 
patible with  our  national  defense. 

Most  important,  too,  the  prohibition 
against  the  emplacement  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  the  seabed  would  not  dis- 
turb our  naval  gimnery  or  missile  ranges, 
our  current  submarine  defenses  or  the 
operational  deployment  of  our  Polaris 
submarines. 

Our  commercial  and  scientific  activi- 
ties must  also  be  considered.  Our  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Continental  Shelf  under 
the  U.N.  Convention  on  the  Continental 
Shelf  and  extensive  research  activities 
mark  the  advancement  of  oiu-  control 
over  the  resources  of  the  sea.  To  date, 
the  only  use  man  has  made  of  the  deep 
ocean  floor  has  been  to  rest  his  inter- 


continental telecommunication  cables 
there,  and  this  use  has  been  recognized 
and  protected  by  treaty  since  before  the 
turn  of  the  century.  This  type  of  ai-ms 
control  measm-e  would  not  interfere  with 
the  communications,  industrial  and  sci- 
entific activities. 

Briefly,  with  careful  study  equivalent 
to  that  given  to  the  arms  control  meas- 
ures prohibiting  the  stationing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  space  contained  in  the 
Treaty  on  Outer  Space  to  which  the 
Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  in 
April  of  this  year,  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
a  practicable  agreement  cannot  be 
reached  along  similar  lines  involving  the 
ocean  floor.  I  believe  all  the  various 
points  covered  in  the  Outer  Space  Treaty 
should  be  studied  and,  if  suitable,  cov- 
ered ill  om'  Ocean  Space  Treaty.  For  in- 
stance, aquanauts  on  the  ocean  floor, 
just  as  astronauts,  should  be  regarded 
as  envoys  of  mankind  and  "shall  render 
to  them  all  possible  assistance  in  the 
event  of  accident,  distress,  or  emergency 
landing  on  the  territory  of  another  state 
party  or  on  the  high  seas."  The  ocean 
floor.  Just  as  outer  space,  should  not  be 
"subject  to  national  appropriation  by 
claim  of  sovereignty,  by  means  of  use 
or  occupation,  or  by  any  other  means." 
This  would  enlarge  the  area  of  human 
activity  which  nations  of  all  regions 
of  the  world  should  be  prepared  to  agree 
shall  be  free  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  intro- 
duce and  send  to  the  desk  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  resolution  which  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  subject  I  have  been 
discussing. 

This  resolution  suggests  action  toward 
solution  of  the  international  legal  con- 
frontations ahead  of  us  and  calls  for 
wide  ranging  steps,  including  arms  con- 
trol measures,  to  achieve  a  reasonable 
legal  order  for  the  extranational  world 
ocean. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  reading  the  text 
of  this  brief  resolution,  which  is  as 
follows: 

Whereas,  through  developing  technology 
man  becomes  Increasingly  capable  of  ex- 
ploring, and  exploiting  the  resources  of,  the 
deep  sea:  and 

VVhereas,  this  technology  carries  with  It 
the  threat  of  legal  confrontations  between 
nations  of  the  world  over  the  ownership 
and  Jurisdiction  of  the  bed  of  the  deep  sea 
and  the  super-adjacent  waters,  and  the  re- 
sources therein;  and 

V^'hereas,  the  extension  of  the  rule  of  law 
and  the  development  of  practicable  arms 
control  mesksures  with  respect  to  these  ter- 
ritories are  essential  If  mankind  is  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  efforts  In  the  deep  sea: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  Tliat  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that — 

(1)  the  tJnlted  States  should  remain  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  that  the  living  and 
mineral  resources  in  suspension  in  the  high 
seas,  beyond  twelve  miles  from  the  coast, 
are  free  for  the  use  of  all  nations,  subject  to 
international  treaty  obligations  and  the  con- 
servation provisions  of  the  1958  Geneva  Con- 
ventions adopted  by  the  United  Nations- 
sponsored  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea: 

(2)  the  United  States  should  urge  the 
United  Nations  to  consider  the  problems  of 
conservation  and  nee  of  marine  resources  of 
the  seabed  and  subsoil  beyond  continental 
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shelf  Umlca  and  any  licensing  or  other  ar- 
rangements necessary  for  the  regulation 
thereof; 

(3)  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  agreement  un- 
der which  the  floor  of  the  deep  sea  and  the 
resources  of  the  seabed  and  subsoil  thereof, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  continental  shelf. 
win  be  considered  free  for  the  exploration 
and  exploitation  of  all  nations;  and  are  in- 
capable of  coming  under  the  sovereignty  of 
any  one  nation  or  group  of  nations; 

(4)  any  such  International  agreement 
should  incorporate  practicable  arms  control 
proposals  looking  toward  mutually  advan- 
tageous safeguard  provisions,  should  encom- 
pass the  results  of  an  examination  of  the 
question  of  the  implacement  of  nuclear  or 
other  weapons  of  maaa  destruction  on  the 
deep  sea  floor,  and  should  contribute  to  a 
reduction  of  the  world  arms  race  by  enjoin- 
ing all  nations  from  the  stationing  of  un- 
proven  types  of  nuclear  or  other  kinds  of 
mass  destruction  weapons  on  the  ocean  floor 
where  unique  conditions  are  likely  to  cause 
greater  risks  of  accidents; 

(5 1  fixed  limits  must  be  set  for  defining 
the  outer  boundaries  of  the  continental  shelf 
of  each  nation,  and  that  such  limits  can  best 
be  determined  by  an  International  confer- 
ence to  be  convened  by  the  United  Nations 
In  1969.  five  years  after  the  coming  Into 
force  of  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
Continental  Shelf;  and 

(6)  the  President  should  Institute  a  de- 
tailed study  withm  the  Department  of  State 
an^  other  Interested  departments  and  agen- 
cies n{  the  United  States  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations  with  respect  to  the 
problems  of  criminal  Jurisdiction  over,  and 
the  policing  of.  activities  on  and  beneath 
the  surface  of  extra-territorial  seas  and  on 
the  deep  sea  floor:  should  consider  those 
situations  both  Immediate  and  anticipated, 
which  are  not  covered  by  existing  Interna- 
tional agreements,  and  should  seek  an  early 
determination  by  the  United  Nations  on  the 
matter  of  developing  and  proposing  regula- 
tions for  handling  those  situations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res  172)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENT; 
DISABILITY  BENEFITS  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

.AMENDMENT   NO.   368 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  H.R.  12080.  the 
substance  of  S.  1681.  which  I  presented 
originally  on  May  3.  The  bill  has  a  total 
of  58  cospon.sors.  and  has  twice  before 
been  passed  by  the  Senate.  On  the  fir.';t 
occasion,  in  the  88th  Concrress.  the  so- 
cial security  bill  into  which  It  was  in- 
corporated as  a  floor  amendment  be- 
came deadlocked  in  conference  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  and  it  was  not  com- 
pleted. In  1965.  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference altered  it  so  much  as  to  leave 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  Intended  im- 
provement. 

This  is  the  bill  which  for  the  first  time 
would  provide  for  social  security  pur- 
poses a  statutory  definition  of  blindness 
Identical  to  that  In  common  use  and  in- 
corporated in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
It  would  specify  that  any  person  meet- 
ing the  statutory  definition  is  auto- 
matically to  be  considered  as  disabled 
for  purposes  of  social  security  benefits. 
It  would  also  reduce  the  standard  which 


requires  20  quarters  of  covered  employ- 
ment out  of  the  last  40  to  a  standard 
of  six  quarters  of  covered  employment. 

It  IS  my  hope  and  expectation  that 
this  amendment  will  this  year  become  a 
part  of  the  social  security  law  as  en- 
acted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  366 »  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    367 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois fMr.  Percy],  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  the  instructions  of  the 
motion  of  che  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ByrdI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  have  the  amendment 
printed? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  368 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  submit- 
ted amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him,  to  the  bill  iS.  2388'  to 
provide  an  improved  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
continued  operation  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity programs,  to  authorize  an  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  H.'\rt]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  'S.  2426  >  to  provide 
certain  essential  assistance  to  the  U.S. 
fisheries  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senators  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson  and  Mr. 
Jackson]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  2411 )  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  that 
the  amount  of  groundfish  Imported  into 
the  United  States  shall  not  exceed  the 
average  annual  amount  thereof  imported 
during  1963  and  1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge]  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  54) 


'"^oposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  FRANCHISE 
COMPETITIVE  PRACTICE  ACT  OF 
1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  on 
S.  2321.  the  Franchise  Competitive  Prac- 
tice Act  of  1967,  on  October  10.  11,  13. 
16,  and  17.  1967. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  and  I  am  author- 
ized by  him  to  say  that  anyone  inter- 
ested in  offering  testimony  on  this  pro- 
posal should  contact  Charles  E.  Bangert, 
assistant  counsel.  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee,  room  414,  Old 
Senate  OflSce  Building. 


CONSENSUS  ON  THE  BOMBING 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  today's  New- 
York  Times  titled  "Consensus  on  the 
Bombing."  The  editorial  reports  the  fact 
that  the  representatives  of  nation  after 
nation  engaging  in  the  general  debate  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  have  stated  that  the  cessation 
of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  is  the 
first  step  toward  the  possibility  of 
negotiation.  Canadian  External  Affairs 
Minister  Paul  Martin  said  in  a  speech: 

It  seem.s  clear  that  aU  attempts  to  bring 
about  talks  between  the  two  sides  are  doomed 
to  failure  unless  the  bombing  is  stopped. 

This  is  the  point  I  have  been  arguing 
in  the  Senate  for  2  years.  In  speeches  in 
the  Senate  in  January  1966,  May  15. 
1967,  and  July  27,  1967,  I  made  the  point 
that  a  first  step — first  conces.'^ion — must 
be  made  by  the  United  States.  It  is  my 
view,  as  I  l:ave  stated  so  often,  that  nego- 
tiations or  any  chance  for  action  in  the 
U.N.,  as  has  been  so  strongly  urged  by 
Senator  Mansfield,  cannot  be  guaran- 
teed, but  clearly  are  conditioned  upon 
the  cessation  of  bombing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Consensus  o.n   the   Bombing 

On  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  current 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, Secretary  General  U  Thant  again 
urged  that  the  United  States  stop  bombing 
North  Vietnam  as  an  essential  first  step  to- 
ward peace.  Mr  Thant  said  he  was  "con- 
vinced" that  if  the  bombing  ended  uncon- 
ditionally, peace  talks  could  begin  In  three 
or  four  weeks. 

Concurrently.  Agence  Prance-Presse  re- 
ported from  Hanoi  that  "reliable  sources" 
had  Indicated  talks  could  begin  between 
Hanoi  and  Washington  within  three  or  four 
weeks  of  a  bombing  halt. 

The  appeal  for  a  bombing  halt  was  taken 
up  In  the  General  Assembly  Wednesday  by 
Canada,  one  of  America's  closest  friends  and 
a  nation  that  has  had  recent  diplomatic 
contact  with  North  Vietnam. 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  In  my 
mind."  Canadian  External  Afl'alrs  Minister 
Paul  Martin  said,  "that  the  first  step  in 
[the    direction    of    talks]    will    Involve    the 
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question  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
It  seems  clear  that  all  attempts  to  bring 
about  talks  between  the  two  sides  are  doomed 
to  failure  unless  the  bombing  Is  stopped.  This 
is  a  matter  of  first  priority  If  we  are  to  start 
the  process  of  de-escalation  and  open  the 
door  of  the  conference  room." 

Canada's  plea  has  been  echoed  at  this  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  so  far  In  speeches 
by  the  representatives  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
France,  Somalia.  Indonesia  and  Kenya.  Many 
other  delegates,  friends  as  well  as  opponents 
of  American  policy,  have  privately  voiced 
similar  views.  This  mounting  international 
consensus  favoring  a  U.S.  initiative  for  peace 
through  a  bombing  halt  has  Its  counterpart 
at  home.  An  increasing  number  of  Senators 
and  Congressmen  are  calling  for  such  a  step, 
responding  to  the  groundswell  of  public  sen- 
timent for  an  end  to  the  war. 

No  one  can  guarantee  that  stopping  the 
bombing  will  produce  negotiations.  There 
would  be,  as  Mr.  Thant  has  freely  conceded. 
a  "limited  risk"  In  any  such  American  Ini- 
tiative. But  the  United  Stotes  Is  big  enough 
to  venture  such  a  risk.  And  the  risk  is  worth 
taking,  especially  In  view  of  the  limited 
eflectiveness  of  the  bombing,  as  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Secret.iry  of  Defense,  and  In 
light  of  the  alternative  risks  Involved  In 
continued  escalation  of  the  war. 

The  Administration  has  repeatedly  pro- 
tested its  desire  for  peace.  Now  Is  the  time 
to  prove  this  intention  by  heeding  the  ad- 
vice of  close  friends  and  the  wider  world 
community.  As  Danish  Premier  Jens  Otto 
Krag  observed  the  other  day :  "He  who  takes 
the  decisive  step  by  which  to  bring  the 
fighting  to  an  end.  to  get  negotiations 
started,  and  to  insure  durable  peace  In 
Southeast  Asia  will  Inscribe  his  name  In 
the  books  of  history." 


A  FANTASTIC   PROPOSAL  THAT 
SHOUTJD  BE  REJECTED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  the 
action  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  yesterday  in 
approving  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  entitle  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  two  U.S.  Senators  and  as 
many  Representatives  as  it  would  have 
if  it  were  a  State — two,  by  current  stand- 
ard.'; — docs  violence  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and.  in  my  opinion, 
constitutes  a  distinct  disservice  to  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each 
State  .  .  . 

The  Senate  Chamber  in  which  we 
meet  was  for  many,  many  years  termed 
the  Hall  of  the  States.  In  fact,  this  small 
rectangular  chamber  is  truly  the  Hall 
of  the  States  and  should  remain  so.  as 
the  Founding  Fathers  envisaged  it  would. 
It  is  fantastic  that  a  proposal  should 
now  be  advanced  and  considered  seri- 
ously in  the  other  body  to  change  the 
entire  character  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  the  addition  of  two 
Senators  representing  a  city,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  occupying  an  area  of  less  than 
10  square  miles,  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Washington  is  the  Federal  City.  The 
District  of  Columbia  is  not  a  Slate.  It 
is  a  very  special  district.  When  it  was 
foimded'  in  accordance  with  article  I, 
section  8  of  the  Constitution,  it  was  never 
anticipated  that  the  seat  of  Government 
of  the  United  States  would  become  a 
State.  The  Foui-iding  Fathers  specifically 
provided  that — 


Congress  shall  have  power  to  exercise  ex- 
clusive legislation  In  all  cases  whatsoever, 
over  such  district  ...  as  may,  by  cession 
ol  particular  states  .  .  .  become  the  seat  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 

This  has  been  part  of  the  basic  law  of 
our  Nation  for  178  years.  Those  who  have 
made  the  District  of  Columbia  their 
home  were  well  aware  of,  or  should  have 
been  aware  of,  the  fact  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  a  unique  governmental 
entity. 

The  action  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  radically  altered  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  give  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  voting  delegate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  While 
I  personally  favor  a  nonvoting  delegate 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  reasonable  argimient 
could  be  made  for  a  voting  delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  other 
body.  The  proposed  amendment  provid- 
ing for  accomplishing  that  stood  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  obtaining  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States. 

However,  by  elevating  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  status  of  a  sovereign 
Stat«  with  two  U.S.  Senators,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  virtually  assured 
that  this  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  not  receive  the  required  num- 
ber of  votes  in  the  Congress  and  certainly 
would  not  be  ratified  by  the  requisite 
number  of  State  legislatures.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  this  proposed  amendment  is 
assured  of  defeat.  It  is  as  dead  as  the 
dodo.  \Vl-iereas,  prior  to  the  vote  yester- 
day, residents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia did  have  some  chance  of  receiving 
representation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; they  now  stand  no  chance 
at  all. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments  go  too  far.  indeed. 
The  Federal  City.  Washington.  DC,  is 
not  entitled  to  two  U.S.  Senators.  Very 
definitely,  should  this  fantastic  proposal 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  debate 
and  vote  as  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  will 
oppose  it  utterly  and  uncompromisingly. 
To  me  it  seems  absolutely  unthinkable 
that  such  a  proposal  to  amend  our  Con- 
stitution could  be  seriously  considered  In 
either  body  of  Congress  or  in  the  legis- 
latures of  our  States. 


I  have  read  these  articles  with  great 
care.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  any 
Member  of  this  bod.v  or  any  other  per- 
son who  is  concerned  about  the  future 
of  urban  America  camiot  really  be  knowl- 
edgeable in  this  field  without  having  ex- 
ammed  and  read  veiy  carefully  the 
compendium  of  articles  prepared  for  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  our  distinguished  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire  1 .  and  his  entire  staff  for  hav- 
ing performed  a  valuable  pubhc  service. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Urban  Affairs 
at  present  is  conducting  a  series  of  hear- 
ings which  go  into  depth  on  many  of 
these  problems.  I  am  sure  that  the  work 
of  this  subcommittee  and  the  hearings  it 
is  conducting  will  be  a  landmark  for  the 
future  direction  of  urban  America. 

I  suggest  that  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  as  well  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, pay  the  most  careful  attention  to 
the  articles  in  the  subcommittee's  publi- 
cation and  to  the  hearings  now  being 
conducted. 

I  At  this  point.  Mr.  Hartke  assumed 
the  chair. ' 


URBAN    AMERICA:    GOALS    AND 
PROBLEMS 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire],  has  been  charting  most 
important  and  valuable  fields  in  the 
economy  of  our  coiuitry.  Of  the  many 
fine  activities  this  committee  has  under- 
taken. I  should  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  a  compendium  of  articles 
entitled  'Urban  Ameiica:  Goals  and 
Problems,"  compiled  and  prepared  for 
the  Subcommittee  on  Urban  Affaii-s, 
under  the  cliairmanship  of  the  able  and 
distinguished  Representative  from  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  BoLLiNG,  and  prepared  by  the 
director  of  research,  Mr.  James  W. 
Knowles. 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  REPORTS 
ON  USE  OF  AUDIO'VISUAL  EQUIP- 
MENT IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  pleased  to  see  the  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 22,  issue  of  Wall  Street  Journal  con- 
tain a  very  good  article  by  Jim  Hyatt 
on  Project  Discovery.  This  project,  which 
has  been  bringing  audiovisual  aid  to 
the  schools  of  cho.sen  experimental  areas 
during  the  last  year,  has  picked  out 
Terrell  County,  Tex.,  as  one  of  its  loca- 
tions. The  benefits  that  the  students  of 
this  country  have  gained  are  tremendous, 
and  have  served  to  prove  to  Terrell 
County  educatoi-s  the  great  value  of 
audiousual  aids  in  the  schools. 

I  am  especially  glad  to  see  the  success 
oi  this  project,  as  I  took  a  special  interest 
in  the  inclusion  of  audiovisual  equipment 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary- 
Secondary  Education  Act  in  1965.  I  am 
glad  to  see  reported  in  this  article  the 
very  positive  reaction  of  teachers  and 
students  to  the  increased  use  of  audio- 
visual equipment  in  their  education.  The 
article  notes  that  the  extra  help  provided 
in  these  districts  has  been  to  experts 
like  "a  little  bit  of  heaven." 

This  is  a  timely  and  thoughtful  article, 
and  one  which  we  in  Congress  should 
consider  carefully  in  oiu-  attempts  to  pro- 
vide the  best  in  education  for  American 
students. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  "Project  Discovery 
via  the  Film  Library.  "  in  the  Friday  Wall 
Street  Journal,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From    the    Wall    Street    Journal.    Sept.   22. 
1967] 

Project  Discovery  via  the  Film  LrsBARy — 

What's  New  at  School 

(By  Jim  Hyatt) 

Terrell    Tex  — For  many  students,  audl- 

vlsual   education    Is    a    projector    locked    In 
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ihe  prtncipals  office,  a  handful  of  outdated 
films  and  a  bunch  of  bored  teachers  who 
use  the  mov:es  far  a  coffee  break. 

Not  here.  The  150  teachers  and  3.200  stu- 
dents In  this  small  I  pop.  15,000)  North 
Texis  community  have  films  and  equipment 
at  their  fingertips.  E^ch  clas^rocm  in  the 
12  gradea  has  its  own  screen.  16mm  and 
fllmstrlp  projector,  and  portable  table.  Each 
of  the  five  campuses  has  its  own  film  library. 
Altogether.  Terrell's  school  system  has  ac- 
cess to  equipment,  films  and  fllmstrips  worth 
more  than  $600,000. 

The  Investment  Is  due  to  Project  Discov- 
ery, an  experiment  In  audio-visual  satura- 
tion sponsored  by  Bell  &  Howell  Co  .  a  manu- 
facturer of  film  projectors,  and  Encyclope- 
dia Brltannlca  Educational  Corp  .  a  flm  dis- 
tributor. The  two  companies  set  out  in  1964 
to  answer  some  key  questions  about  broad- 
^cale  use  of  audio-visual  materials.  Are 
ulms  used  mainly  to  Icll!  classroom  time? 
Do  films  interrupt  the  lesson  or  contribute 
to  It?  Would  students  use  films  for  outside 
study  and  research?  Is  the  equipment  re- 
liable? 

REMARKABLE  RESULTS 

Terreir.s  schools  and  three  elementary 
schools.  In  Shaker  Heights.  Oh!c:  Daly  City. 
Calif.,  and  Washington,  DC.  were  picked 
for  the  program.  The  film  and  equipment 
have  been  In  use  here  for  two  full  school 
years  Scientific  data  haven't  been  compiled 
so  far.  but  the  broad  results  seem  remarkable. 
School  attendance  h.as  improved  Teacher 
turnover  has  declined.  Clrcul.^tlon  at  the 
high  school  library  doubled  In  a  year. 
Achievement  levels  in  some  classes  rose  as 
much  as  two  years. 

"Even  though  we  did  it  for  retearch  in 
the  beginning,"  says  Terrell's  Superintend- 
ent Grady  Hester.  "Project  Discovery  Is  a 
way  of  life  with  us  now.  Our  faculty  can't 
think  in  terms  of  teaching  without  It." 

Terrell  didn't  step  into  Project  Discovery 
overnight,  however.  The  faculty  and  admin- 
istration spent  the  1964-65  school  year  re- 
viewing the  curriculum.  Thousands  of  films 
and   fllmstrips    were  previewed 

The  administration  here  has  tried  to  elim- 
inate Inflexible  rules  about  film  use.  "The 
teacher  is  the  best  Judge  of  what  to  use." 
says  one  official.  Thus,  the  system  doesn't 
require  teachers  to  order  films  far  ahead, 
or  to  return  the  film  by  a  certain  time.  With 
such  flexibility,  teachers  have  begun  to 
broaden  use  of  the  materials  One  fourth- 
grade  Instructor  used  a  filmstr;p  to  teach 
manners,  then  found  the  captions  were  good 
examples  of  punctuation.  A  film  about  a 
fox  delights  first  graders;  older  students  find 
the  story  full  of  adjectives,  their  subject 
for  the  day. 

An  Ohio  State  University  study  of  the  five 
elementary  schools  In  the  program  found 
that  during  the  1965-66  school  year  127 
teachers  used  films  and  film  strip  8.337  times. 
Terrell's  elementiry  teachers  used  55^  of 
the  films  and  70  of  the  fllmstrips  In  addi- 
tion, the  12-prade  Terrell  system  used  more 
than  9.000  films  and  fllmstrips  during  the 
1965-66  school  year 

One  civics  teacher  uses  two  projectors  at 
once,  to  contrast  American  and  British  gov- 
ernment, for  example  Some  teachers  use  as 
many  as  throe  different  films  or  fllmstrips  in 
one  lesson. 

Students  have  been  trained  to  use  films 
outside  of  class,  too  Terrell's  library  has 
private  viewine-rooms  for  study  Pupils  earn- 
ing a  "projectionist's  license"  may  take  the 
equipment  home.  One  high  school  freshman, 
confined  to  his  bed  for  several  months,  com- 
pleted blolopy,  physics  and  chemistry  courses 
by  using  films. 

The  sponsors  Insist  the  project  isn't  a 
rigidly  scientific  experiment  because  there 
are  no  control  groups  for  comparison.  Wlille 
most  teachers  and  students  .subjectively  feel 
.achievement  has  increased,  other  factors 
could    be   at    work — Terrell's   new    buildings, 


the  new  curriculum  or  the  new  enthusiasm 
of  teachers. 

Pew  school  systems,  of  course,  have  as- 
sumed the  high  cost  of  outfitting  themselves 
In  the  fashion  of  Project  Discovery.  A  typical 
film  costs  $90.  and  the  easy-operating  projec- 
tors used  here  retail  at  $755  each.  One  au- 
thority estimates  that  Texas  ranks  50  In  the 
nation  in  Its  use  of  audio-visual  materials, 
with  less  than  1  %  of  the  state's  schools  own- 
ing their  own  film  libraries. 

One  film  manufacturing  executive  says 
that  while  the  nation's  schools  probably 
spend  75  cents  per  pupil  a  year  on  audio- 
visual programs,  a  Project  Discovery  would 
cost  $14  or  $15  per  pupil  Initially.  Indeed, 
most  schools  fall  far  short  of  the  optimum 
inventory:  A  projector  for  every  classroom. 
And  they  probably  don't  even  approach  the 
standards  drafted  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association's  department  of  audio- 
visual Instruction.  The  guidelines  call  for  an 
elementary  school  to  have  a  16mm  projector 
for  each  10  teachers,  a  fllmstrlp  viewer  for 
each  three  teachers,  a  library  of  at  least  500 
films,  and  one  fllmstrlp  per  student.  School 
districts,  the  guidelines  add.  should  spend 
at  least  \'",:  of  the  average  per-pupU  cost  a 
year  on  maintenance  and  replacement  of 
audio-visual  supplies.  Capital  expenditures 
are  extra. 

Spending  for  such  materials  Is  rising,  part- 
ly due  to  the  Influx  of  Federal  funds  from 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  "Without  Federal  money,  we'd 
all  be  a  dead  duck,"  concedes  one  equipment 
executive,  who  estimates  that  equipment  pur- 
chases probably  Jumped  400 '"o  last,  year. 

INDICATIVE   TREND 

School  Management  magazine  surveyed 
school  spending  for  audio-visual  purposes  In 
1966  and  concluded  that  the  sum  rose  from 
$97.5  million  in  the  1962-63  school  year  to 
$187  million  In  the  1965-66  school  year.  The 
figures  are  considered  low,  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  survey  sample.  But  the  trend  Is  Indica- 
tive of  the  national  pattern.  The  average 
school  district,  the  magazine  added,  spent 
$1.91  per  pupil  in  1962-63  on  audio-visual  In- 
struction, compared  with  $3.98  per  pupil  in 
1965-66. 

Experts  concede  that  Project  Discovery  "is 
a  little  bit  like  heaven  "  for  a  school  district 
and  conclude  that  the  average  school  has  to 
set  its  sights  a  little  lower.  Administrators, 
they  Insist,  must  learn  to  "swing"  a  little 
to  get  the  best  usage  out  of  a  limited  budget. 
Too  many  schools  still  keep  the  equipment 
entirely  out  of  student  hands,  and  require 
teachers  to  order  films  a  semester  or  a  year 
ahead.  "A  teacher  in  a  big  school  system  of 
150  buildings  might  have  to  wait  four  or  five 
years  to  get  a  particular  film.  If  she  lives  long 
enough."  says  one  critic. 

But  he  believes  Project  Discovery  and 
similar  programs  are  "getting  at  the  problem 
of  nothing  happening  In  the  classroom."  He 
argues,  "Films  aren't  going  to  make  good 
teachers  out  of  mediocre  teachers,  but  they 
can  make  average  teachers  more  effective. 
And  make  school  a  Utile  more  Interesting  for 
kids. " 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967— CONFERENCE    REPORT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  602^  to  revise  and  extend 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965.  and  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 


port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  September  28,  1967,  pp. 
27177-27178.  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate  today  will  bring  to  a 
close  consideration  of  legislation  reaf- 
firming the  commitment  of  Congress  to 
the  program  designed  to  help  revitalize 
the  important  Appalachian  region  of  our 
Nation. 

The  areas  of  disagreement  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  legis- 
lation, while  important,  were  few  in 
number.  The  Senate  agreed  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  bill  providing  certain 
protections  for  employees  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  as  well  as 
the  employees  of  the  other  regional  com- 
missions established  pursuant  to  title  V 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965. 

The  only  important  difference  in  the 
two  bills  as  relate  to  the  highway  pro- 
gram concerned  the  number  of  miles  of 
access  roads  to  be  authorized.  As  passed 
by  the  Senate,  the  authorization  would 
have  been  2.000  miles;  as  approved  by 
the  House,  it  would  have  been  1.200  miles. 
The  conferees  adjusted  the  difference  at 
1.600  miles. 

Action  in  the  House  resulted  in  the  de- 
letion of  language  in  the  section  of  the 
act  dcalins  with  ''demonstration  health 
projects."  The  House  amendment  deleted 
authority  to  make  grants  for  operating 
such  medical  facilities.  The  Senate  man- 
agers deemed  these  grants  to  be  impor- 
tant elements  of  the  program  inasmuch 
as  the  "brick  and  mortar"  structures 
themselves  would  have  little  u.se  if  ade- 
quate staff  could  not  be  hired  to  make 
them  function  properly.  The  conference 
report  reinstates  the  authorizing  lan- 
guage. 

One  of  the  needs  of  the  region  recog- 
nized in  the  Senate  bill  was  the  provision 
for  a  meaninsful  research  program  in 
hardwood  technology  and  marketing  of 
new  hardwood  products.  The  conference 
report  adopted  the  Senate  languaee  and 
provided  for  a  2-year  authorization  of 
$2  million  to  carry  out  this  research  pro- 
gram. 

The  keystone  of  the  nonhighway  por- 
tion of  tlie  program  is  the  supplemental 
grant  section  of  the  act.  The  Senate  had 
approved  an  authorization  of  S97  million 
to  carry  out  this  vital  program.  The 
House  had  I'Cduced  that  figure  to  S71 
million.  The  conferees  at-rced  to  the 
higher  Senate  figure.  I  place  emphasis  on 
this  agi-eement  but  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Senatf^  conferees  concurred 
in  the  House  overall  authorization  ceiling 
of  SI 70  million  on  all  nonhighway  items. 
It  is  the  view  of  the  Senate  conferees 
that  the  i-eductions  in  program  author- 
izations which  this  ceiling  will  necessitate 
should  not  be  applied  to  the  $97  million 
provided  for  supplemental  grants  under 
.section  214  of  the  act. 

The  $170  million  authorized  for  non- 
highway  activities  reflects  and  is  rela- 
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lively  commensurate  with  the  expendi- 
ture level  achieved  during  the  past  2 
years.  As  I  stated  when  the  conferees 
concluded  their  deliberations; 

Because  of  our  country's  extremely  heavy 
commitments  in  Vietnam,  there  is  Ultle  like- 
lihood that  the  total  passed  by  the  House 
and  agreed  to  by  the  conferenie  could  pos- 
sibly be  funded.  When  the  Senate  passed  the 
bill  five  months  ago.  the  fiscal  situntlon  was 
net  as  dark  as  it  Is  today,  and  when  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  considered 
It  and  recommended  it  to  the  Senate,  the 
bjidget  request  from  the  President  for  fiscal 
y-ar  1968  had  not  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. In  the  subsequent  budget  request,  the 
non-highway  items  were  asked  to  be  fuf.ded. 
for  the  fiscal  year  which  beg.in  July  1,  by 
Congress  with  appropriations  of  $65  million, 
only  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the  S170 
million  authorized  for  two  years. 

S.  602  also  contains  important  amend- 
ments to  title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  This 
language  provides  for  supplemental 
grant  money  for  each  of  the  title  V  re- 
gions in  the  amount  of  $5  million  for 
eacn  region  for  fiscal  year  1963  and  $10 
million  for  each  region  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  Tliere  were  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  House  versions  of  this  pro- 
gram and  the  confeiees  agreed  on  the 
Senate  language  which  provides  that  the 
money  for  such  supplemental  funds  will 
go  through  the  Federal  cochairman  for 
each  of  the  legions  involved. 

This  conference  report  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  House,  and  on  which  I 
ask  approval  this  afternoon,  will  enable 
the  Appalachian  program  to  go  forward 
at  a  rate  commensurate  with  our  ability 
to  meet  the  original  objectives  of  the  Ap- 
palaciiian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965.  In  the  2  yeais  since  the  enactment 
of  that  legislation,  the  piogram  has 
fully  justified  our  early  hopes  for  its  suc- 
cess and  its  service. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  place  in  the 
Record  a  statement  giving  the  details 
and  lesults  of  the  conference.  I  should 
merely  like  to  say  now  that  we  are  -grate- 
ful for  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fi'om  West  Vii'ginia  I  Mr. 
Randolph  1.  I  emphasize  that  the  results 
of  the  conference  and  the  conference  re- 
port before  the  Senate  are  compatible 
with  the  needs  of  the  area,  and  also  with 
the  budget  situation. 

We  have  been  very  proud  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  pi'ograms  under  the  Appa- 
lachian bill. 

I  emphasize  again  that  I  think  the 
chief  leason  for  its  progress  is  that  the 
bill  enlists  the  cooperation  nf  the  States 
and  requires  that  the  program  determi- 
nations be  made  by  the  States  them- 
selves. 

It  is  this  fact — this  cooperation,  and 
this  initial  determination  by  the  States 
as  to  the  kind  of  programs  they  need — 
as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  establish 
priorities,  which  has  kept  the  program 
in  balance.  There  has  also  been  a  reason- 
able balance  fiscally. 

I  am  happy  that  some  years  ago  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  the  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  in  the  introduction  of  the 
original  bill,  and  again  this  year  in  con- 
ducting the  hearings. 


I  feel,  with  him,  great  pride  in  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
gional development  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  aforementioned 
statement  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Coopes 

I  am  glad  to  Join  with  Senator  Randolph, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  on  which  I  serve,  in  recommending 
that  the  Senate  adopt  the  Conference  Report 
on  o.  602,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  Amendments  of  1967. 

I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965,  which  this 
Act  continues  and,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
grams other  than  highways,  which  it  extends 
for  two  years.  Earlier  this  year,  on  January  23. 
I  was  glad  to  Join  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Weft  Virginia  in  sponsoring,  and  man- 
aging In  the  Senate.  S.  602. 

During  the  two  years  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram has  been  in  effect.  It  has  given  us  great 
hope.  It  Is  accomplishing  results.  I  believe 
It  is  more  successful  than  many  other  pro- 
grams primarily  because  it  has  actually 
brought  into  the  work  the  Governors  and 
the  States.  It  enlists  local  cooperation  and 
Initiative.  Objectives  are  formed  and  moved 
toward  with  some  sense  of  priorities.  We  have 
grounds  to  expect  that  this  record  of  ac- 
complishment will  continue. 

The  bill  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Conference 
continues  the  authorization  for  the  Appa- 
lachian development  highway  system,  at  a 
leiei  of  $715  million  for  the  four  fiscal  years 
beginning  with  fiscal  1968.  It  provides  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  to  the  non- 
highway  programs  of  $170  million  for  fiscal 
years  1968  and  1969 — a  realistic  level  In  view 
of  the  President's  budget  and  the  amount-s 
that  have  been  appropriated  and  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  appropriated. 

I  was  particularly  Interested  In  the  au- 
thority contained  In  Section  202.  which  In 
the  Senate  bill  provided  for  grants  for  the 
operating  expenses  of  multiccunty  demon- 
stration health  facilities,  including  hospitals 
The  House  bill  restricted  operating  expenses 
to  health  facilities  constructed  under  the 
Act.  In  the  conference  I  pointed  out  that  It 
would  be  wasteful  to  build  facilities  where 
existing  facilities  could  be  put  to  use,  and 
I  am  glad  the  Senate  language  was  accepted 
by  the  House. 

One  of  the  most  useful  programs,  as  Sen- 
ator Randolph  has  emphasized,  has  been  that 
for  supplemental  grants-in-aid — which  per- 
mit the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
C-ommlEslon  to  supplement  In  Appalachla 
the  Federal  matching  grants  available  under 
other  assistance  programs,  up  to  a  level  of 
80  percent.  The  Senate  bill  had  authorized 
$97  million,  compared  to  $71  million  con- 
tained In  the  House  bill,  and  the  Senate 
amount  was  maintained. 

The  House  also  accepted  the  Senate  provi- 
sion authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  grants  to  carry  out  research  In  the 
utilization  of  Appalachian  hardwoods,  al- 
though the  authorization  was  reduced  from 
$4  million  to  $2  million. 

We  believe  the  wide  acceptance  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Development  Program  by  the  Con- 
gress and  by  the  country  shows  what  can  be 
accomplished  with  better  coordination  of 
Federal  efforts,  and  greater  emphasis  on  State 
and  local  Initiative  and  planning. 

I  may  s.iy  that  S.  602  as  passed  by  the 
House  on  September  14  followed  rather  close- 
ly the  bill  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  April  27.  The  authority  In 
the  conference  bill  to  continue  the  Appa- 
lachian programs,  and  making  some  changes 
in  those  programs.  Is  very  much  the  same 
as  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate — and  my 
remarks  In  the  Record  on  April  26  contain  a 
detailed  explanation  of  those  changes  The 
House  Committee  did  reduce  the  2-year  au- 
thorization for  the  non-highway  programs  by 
$53  million,  from  $273  million  approved  by 


the  Senate  to  $220  million,  and  the  House 
itself  further  reduced  that  amount  by  $50 
million.  But  the  purpose,  the  scope,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Appalachian  programs  Is 
maintained,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  these  programs  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
niission. 

Section  201  of  the  bill  continues  the  au- 
thority for  the  Appalachian  Development 
Highway  System,  originally  authorized  for  a 
period  of  six  years  at  a  level  of  $840  million. 
$300  niiUlon  of  that  amount  has  already  been 
appropriated.  It  provides  an  authorization  o: 
$715  million  for  the  fiscal  years  1968  through 
1971.  Tlie  Development  Highway  System  will 
consist  of  2700  miles  of  high-type  road. 

The  Senate  bill  also  authorized  2.000  miles 
of  the  local  access  roads:  the  House  bill  1200 
miles,  and  the  Conference  agreed  upon  1600 
miles  of  access  roads. 

Section  202  authorizes  the  program  of 
grants  for  the  construction,  equipment  and 
operation  of  multi-county  demonstr.aion 
health  facilities.  I  have  mentioned  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Senate  language — which 
would  avoid  the  wasteful  duplication  of  con- 
struction In  order  to  provide  health  serv- 
ices, by  permitting  these  operating  funds  to 
be  used  at  existing  hospitals  and  facilities, 
rather  than  only  those  constructed  under 
the  Act.  This  section  Is  of  particular  Interest 
In  Kentucky,  and  we  are  very  hopeful  that 
It  will  make  possible  the  development  of  a 
multi-county  health  program  which  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  region  and  serve  as 
an  example  In  the  nation.  The  Conference 
Report  conforms  to  the  Hoiise  allowance  of 
$50  minion  for  this  program. 

Section  203  authorizes  conservation,  land 
stabilization  and  erosion  control  agreements 
between  land  owners  and  the  Secret .-^ry  of 
Agriculture,  similar  to  the  familiar  ACP  pro- 
gram. The  House,  Senate  and  Conference 
bills  authorized  $19  million  for  this  purpose. 

Section  204  was  originally  directed  to  tim- 
ber development  organizations.  The  Senate 
bill  redirected  this  section  to  lesearch  on 
hardwood  utilization,  production  and  mar- 
keting— a  neglected  resource  of  the  Region, 
but  one  which  offers  great  opportunity  The 
Senate  bill  authorized  $4  million  for  this 
work:  tlie  House  bill  provided  $1  million  to 
continue  the  timber  development  organiza- 
tions; the  Conference  bill  authorizes  ?2  mil- 
lion for  the  Appalachian  hardwood  research 
program. 

Section  205  authorizes  the  program  of  min- 
ing area  restoration.  The  Conference  Report 
adopts  the  level  of  $30  million  provided  by 
the  House. 

Section  206  continues  the  water  resources 
survey  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  authoriz- 
ing $2  million  to  complete  the  survey. 

Section  207  adds  a  new  section  to  the 
Act.  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  establish  an  Ap- 
palachian housing  fund  to  provide  loans  for 
the  cost  of  planning  housing  projects  lutead- 
Ing  to  qualify  for  Insured  mortgages  under 
Section  221  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
Better  housing  is  one  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  the  area,  and  this  new  authority, 
authorized  at  S5  million,  was  unchanged  by 
the  House. 

Section  211  authorizes  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  vocational  educational  facili- 
ties. It  has  been  one  of  the  most  valuable 
provisions  of  the  Appalachian  Act.  In  fact 
in  Kentucky,  the  principal  effort,  other  than 
highways,  has  been  directed  to  vocational 
education  Recognizing  Its  value,  the  House 
bill  increased  the  Senate  authorization  to 
$26  million,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference. 

Section  212  provides  grants  for  sewage 
treatment  works,  to  supplement  those  pro- 
vided under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  It  was  unchanged  by  the  House;  $6 
million  Is  authorized  for  this  purpose. 

Section  214.  as  I  have  mentioned,  has  prov- 
en especially  useful.  It  provides  a  means  for 
securing  the  concentration  of  effort  on  se- 
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lected  project*  by  enabling  the  Commission 
to  make  supplemental  grants-in-aid.  up  to  80 
percent,  for  projects  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  other  Federal  programs.  I  believe 
It  has  encouraged  orderly  planning,  and  the 
assignment  of  priorities.  Perhaps  most  Im- 
portant, this  mechanism  helps  secure  a  co- 
ordinated State  und  local  effort,  assisted  by 
the  cooperation  of  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies involved.  I  consider  It  a  mark  of  the 
success  of  the  supplemental  grants-in-aid 
that  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  amount 
of  $97  million  authorized  for  Section  214, 
an  increase  of  $26  million  over  the  House 
figure. 

Section  215,  to  provide  a  modest  amount 
for  grants  for  cultural  programs,  was  omitted 
at  the  Insistence  of  the  House. 

Section  302,  which  provides  funds  for  re- 
search and  for  the  administrative  expenses 
of  local  development  districts,  was  author- 
ized at  $13  million  by  the  Senate.  $10  mil- 
lion by  the  House,  and  established  at  $11  mil- 
lion by  the  Conference. 

In  discussing  the  limitations  on  appropria- 
tions for  each  of  the  above  non- highway  pro- 
grams. I  think  I  should  point  out  that  the 
total  for  Sections  202  through  302  exceeds 
by  $78  million  the  amount  authorized  by 
Section  401  for  all  these  progrnms  taken  to- 
gether—which Is  $170  million  for  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969.  Not  more  than  $170  million 
may  be  appropriated  for  all  of  the  programs 
together,  but  individually  there  Is  some  lati- 
tude and  flexibility.  To  put  It  another  way, 
a  celling  Is  imposed  on  the  amount  which 
may  be  appropriated  for  each  of  the  pro- 
grams. The  total  of  these  program  ceilings 
exceeds  the  authorization  In  Section  401  by 
$78  million. 

Continuation  of  the  .Appalachian  develop- 
ment highway  system,  and  the  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  other  programs— together  with 
the  additional  .nithorltles  granted  by  the 
bill  and  the  administrative  changes  made — 
represent  a  reaffirmation  of  the  original  Act, 
and  support  for  the  work  which  has  been 
accomplished  and  is  under  way.  It  will  per- 
mit the  Appalachian  program  to  go  forward 
with  continued  effectiveness. 

I  have  been  glad  to  have  a  part  In  this 
work  Again  I  thank  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  for  his  leadership, 
deep  interest,  and  hard  work  which  will  bear 
fruit  through  the  Implementation  of  this 
Act— and  Join  him  In  urging  adoption  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Conference  Report  on  S.  602. 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President.  I 
commend  the  constructive  contribution 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentuclcy,  who  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  He  was  instru- 
mental in  drafting  the  initial  legislation 
m  1965,  He  has  maintained  intense  in- 
terest in  the  program  and  is  aware  of 
the  achievements  which  have  been 
wrought  under  the  act,  which  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  some  2  years. 

I  remind  Senators  that  the  Senate 
originally  passed  the  measure  by  a  vote 
of  almost  3  to  1.  In  1965  the  Senate  gave 
such  substantial  approval  because  of  the 
emphasis  on  the  creation  of  a  State  and 
Federal  partnership  requiring  that  deci- 
sions and  programs  be  conceived  and 
carried  forward  in  the  region  at  the  Stat* 
level. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  Senate,  by 
a  vote  of  more  than  5  to  1,  expressed  an 
even  more  substantial  approval  on  exten- 
sion and  revision  of  the  act. 

I  believe  this  overwhelming  approval 
was  a  direct  result  of  the  fact  that  the 
program  was  carried  out  during  the  2- 
year  period,  1965-67,  as  an  outstanding 
example  of  State  and  Federal  coopera- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  as  a  result  of  the  confer- 


ence we  have  brought  back  to  the  Senate 
a  bill  which  carries  out  the  purposes  of 
the  original  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


NATIONS  TOP  EXPERT  SAYS  DE- 
FENSE NOT  EXERTING  DEMAND 
PRESSURE  ON  ECONOMY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
No.  1  question  on  w-hich  our  decision 
should  depend  on  whether  or  not  we  en- 
act the  prjposed  10-percent  surtax  is 
this:  Is  the  tax  necessary  to  take  the  in- 
flationary steam  out  of  the  economy? 

Of  course,  no  tax  increase  can  reduce 
the  cost  pressures  that  push  up  prices. 
Indeed,  a  tax  increase  is  sure  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  cost  pressure  to  the  extent 
the  tax  increase  becomes  a  cost.  And 
the  proposed  10-percent  corporation  sur- 
tax will  certainly  become  a  cost. 

If  the  increased  tax  is  to  play  any  use- 
ful economic  role  in  stemming  inflation- 
ary pressure,  it  must  be  by  reducing  the 
demand  pull  on  prices. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  I  summon  as 
competent  a  witness  as  this  country  has 
to  show  that  the  pressures  from  the  de- 
fense sector  of  the  economy  on  demand 
do  not  require  tax  increase  restraint. 

If  there  is  any  common  bromide  in  the 
tax  debate,  it  is  that  we  need  a  tax  in- 
crease to  pay  for  the  Vietnam  war  or  to 
stem  the  pressure  on  the  economy  from 
the  increased  spending  for  defense.  Put 
another  way — that  we  cannot  have  guns 
and  butter,  and  that  the  guns  are  going 
to  have  to  be  produced  in  such  quantity 
that  America's  facilities  are  going  to  be 
under  intolerable  pressure  unless  we  in- 
crease taxes  to  cut  down  on  the  butter. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  one  ghost  that 
was  laid  to  rest  yesterday  when  Prof. 
Murray  Weidenbaum  addressed  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Business  Econo- 
mists in  Detroit, 

Who  is  Professor  Weidenbaum?  For 
several  years  he  was  an  economist  on  the 
Budget  Bureau  staff.  Thereafter  he  was 
economic  adviser  to  the  Boeing  Aircraft 
Co.  He  then  served  for  a  time  as  a  senior 
economist  on  the  staff  of  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  and  is  now  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Economics  at 
Washington  University. 

Last  spring  when  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  was  considering  what  we 
could  do  to  secure  more  timely  advice  for 
the  Congress  on  the  impact  of  defense 
spending  on  the  economy,  I — as  chair- 
man— asked  the  staff  who  was  the  most 
competent  economist  in  the  country  to 
advise  us.  They  replied  with  enthusiasm 
that  Professor  Weidenbaum  was  the  best 
man  in  the  country  for  this.  Indeed,  it 
was  Pi-ofessor  Weidenbaum  who  gave  us 
the  principal  advice  on  which  the  De- 
fense Economic  Indicators  which  devel- 
oped from  that  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee Inquiry  developed.  He  told  us  just  the 
kind  of  defense  data  we  shoiJd  secure 
to  enable  us  to  most  clearly  foresee  the 


impact   of    the    defense    effort   on    the 
economy. 

What  does  Professor  Weidenbaum  find 
right  now,  on  the  basis  of  current  De- 
fen,se  Economic  Indicators? 

Does  he  find  that  the  on-rush  of  de- 
fense orders  is  going  to  so  stimulate  busi- 
ness activity  and  employment  that  the 
Nation  will  be  faced  with  explosive  de- 
mand pressures  on  employment  and 
facilities  that  will  make  the  economy  a 
shambles? 

Quite  the  contrary.  He  finds,  as  he  said 
just  yesterday,  and  I  quote  him: 

The  period  of  rapid  rise  In  government 
spending  necessitated  by  the  Vietnam  War 
has  drawn  to  a  close  and  increases  In  gov- 
ernment spending  through  December  1968 
win  be  much  smaller  than  those  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  past  few  years. 

Since  the  first  quarter  of  1966,  military 
prime  contract  awards  i  exclusive  of  work 
to  be  performed  outside  of  the  United  States) 
have  shown  no  growth  trend  whatever.  Dur- 
ing the  past  five  quarters,  these  awards  have 
fluctuated  between  $10.1  billion  and  $10. 7 
billion.  The  figure  lor  the  mo.'^t  recent  period 
(March  to  June  1967),  $10,7  billion,  Is  only 
sUghtlv  higher  than  the  $10  billion  for  the 
same  period  in  1966.  Adjusting  for  the  sub- 
stantial inflation  which  has  occurred  in  mili- 
tary procurement  during  the  Vietnam 
buildup.  It  seems  that  defense  orders  in  real 
terms  have  been  on  a  virtual  plateau  for  the 
past  year. 

The  nse  In  the  .size  of  the  armed  forces  has 
abated.  Between  the  first  and  fourth  quar- 
ters of  1966,  military  manpower  increased  by 
365.000  reaching  a  total  of  3.334,000.  The  In- 
crease for  this  year  to  date  has  been  only 
41.000,  less  than  one-eighth  of  last  year's 
expansion, 

Mr.  President,  the  analysis  by  Profes- 
sor Weidenbaum  showing  that  defense 
orders  have  stopped  growing  and  have 
reached  a  plateau  should  be  placed  in  the 
perspective  of  an  American  industry 
which  has  expanded  at  an  immense  rate 
in  the  past  few  years  and  continues  to  ex- 
pand. Our  facilities  can  produce  a  whop- 
ping 6  or  7  percent  more  each  year — 
compounded. 

Our  available  manpower  rushes  ahead 
at  one  and  a  half  million  every  year. 
What  happens  as  defense  orders  level  off 
and  industrial  capacity  and  manpower 
continue  to  grow  rapidly? 

Does  this  mean  that  the  defense  and 
the  Vietnam  war  Is  putting  pressure  on 
the  economy  that  is  likely  to  drive  up 
prices?  Does  this  mean  that  a  $10  bil- 
lion tax  increase  is  necessary  to  stop  ex- 
cessive demand  from  pulling  up  prices? 

Of  course  not.  The  hard  facts  suggest 
exactly  the  opposite.  The  economy  is  get- 
ting no  pressure  from  the  guns  side  of 
the  guns-and-butter  demand  on  our 
economy.  The  gims  sispect  of  the  pres- 
sures are  diminishing — not  increasing. 

Indeed,  we  can  stand  a  big  and  grow- 
ing increase  in  demand  from  the  non- 
defense  sector  of  the  American  economy 
to  keep  our  growing  manpower  and  surg- 
ing plant  facilities  busy. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  I  plead  with 
my  fellow  Senators  and  with  the  admin- 
istration to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the 
nature  of  recent  rising  prices.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  demand  pressures  are 
pulling  prices  up.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  a  tax  Increase  would  be  the  kind 
of  demand-depressing  prescription  that 
would  help  keep  prices  down.  There  is 
much  evidence  that  increasing  costs  are 
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pushing  up  prices  and  that  increased 
taxes  will  add  to  those  increased  costs. 
The  Congress  should  not  be  stam- 
peded or  intimidated  into  support  for  a 
tax  increase  on  the  grounds  that  the  eco- 
nomic facts  of  life  support  such  a  tax  in- 
crease and  that  a  tax  increase  is  the 
only  responsible  course.  This  is  simply 
not  the  case.  The  resiwnsible  course  on 
the  basis  of  present  economic  facts  is  to 
oppose  a  tax  increase. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
speech  of  Professor  Weidenbaum  deliv- 
ered in  Detroit  yesterday  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Outlook  for  Government  Spending  in 

1968:  A  Slower  Rate  of  Growth 
(A  paper  to  be  presented  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of   the   National   Association  of   Busi- 
ness Economists.  Detroit,  Mich.,  September 
28,  1967,  By  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum.  chair- 
man. Department  of  Economics.  Washing- 
ton University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.) 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  prepare  a  fore- 
cast  of   government   spendiiig.    There   Is   so 
much  room  for  creativity  and  Imagination, 
We  are  not  bound  by  such  restrictions  as  are 
found  in  other  sectors.  Projections  of  con- 
sumer spending  may   only  vary   between   92 
and  94  percent  of  personal  income.  Estimates 
of  capital  spending  may  only  vary  plus  or  mi- 
nus a  few  percent  from  the  Comnierce-6EC 
survey   results.    In   comparison,   government 
spending  is  a  wide  open  held  with  so  much 
opportunity  for  indi",ldual  exploration. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  I 
should  like  to  suggest  that — on  the  basis  of 
the  data  now  publicly  available — the  period 
of  rapid  rise  in  government  spending  neces- 
sitated by  the  Vietnam  War  has  drawn  to  a 
close  and  increases  In  government  spending 
through  December  1968  will  be  much  smaller 
than  those  we  have  witnessed  In  the  past  few 
years 

DEFENSE   SPENDING 

Federal  purchases  of  goods  and  services 
for  national  defense  (the  defense  portion  of 
GNP)  have  risen  from  $60.5  billion  in  1966 
to  an  approximate  $74.0  billion  In  1967,  an 
increase  of  22  percent  for  the  year.  On  the 
basis  of  current  data  (this  In  the  past  has 
often  been  a  heroic  assumption  i.  I  project 
national  defence  purchases  In  1968  at  $80 
billion,  an  increase  of  8  percent.  A  few  words 
of  explanation  need  to  be  given  for  this  pin- 
point forecast.  By  offering  a  rounded  esti- 
mate. $80  billion,  I  am  sticking  my  neck  out 
and  declaring  that  the  figure  will  not  be  as 
low  as  $70  billion  nor  as  high  as  $90  billion, 
and  that  Is  all. 

Of  course,  it  Is  always  necessary  to  stipulate 
that  another  major  escalation,  which  is  not 
risible  In  any  of  the  lead  Indicators  avail- 
able to  us,  would  upset  these  calculations. 
Nevertheless,  several  Important  factors  Indi- 
cate the  current  leveling  off  In  military  de- 
mand   in   the   American   economy. 

1,  Since  the  first  quarter  of  1966,  military 
prime  contract  awards  (exclusive  of  work  to 
be  performed  outelde  of  the  United  States) 
have  shown  no  growth  trend  whatever.  Dur- 
ing the  past  five  quarters,  these  awards  have 
fluctuated  between  $10.1  billion  and  $10.7 
billion.  The  flgure  for  the  most  recent  period 
(March  to  June  1967),  $10.7  billion.  Is  only 
slightly  higher  than  the  $10.1  billion  for  the 
same  period  In  1966.  Adjusting  for  the  sub- 
stantial inflation  which  has  occurred  In 
military  procurement  during  the  Vietnam 
buildup.  It  seems  that  defense  orders  In  real 
terms  have  been  on  a  virtual  plateau  for  the 
past  year, 

2.  The  rise  In  the  size  of  the  armed  forces 
has  abated  Between  the  first  and  fourth 
quarters  of  1966,  military  manpower  In- 
creased by  365,000,  reaching  a  total  of  3,334,- 


000.  The  Increase  for  this  year  to  date  has 
been  only  41,000,  less  than  one-eighth  of  last 

year's  expansion. 

3.  The  surge  of  obligations  over  expendi- 
tures has  ended,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 
Here  we  rely  on  the  lead  indicator  relation- 
ship between  the  measures  of  the  early  and 
late  stages  of  the  government  spending  proc- 
ess to  Indicate  future  trends.  Net  obligations 
(gross  obligations  minus  an  adjustment  of  8 
percent  for  double  counting  and  other  tech- 
nical factors)  were  running  $8.2  billion  over 
expenditures  during  the  first  half  of  1966,  at 
annual  rates.  The  gap  had  narrowed  to  $2.6 
billion  for  the  second  half  of  1966.  For  1967 
to  date,  the  relationship  has  been  reversed. 
Net  expenditures  are  running  about  $3  bil- 
lion above  net  obligations. 

From  these  data,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Vietnam  buildup  has  hit  Its  stride  and  Is  now 
reaching  a  plateau.  It  is  tempting  tci  con- 
clude from  this  type  of  analysis  that  the  war 
In  Vietnam  Is  deescalatlng  and  will  be  ter- 
minating in  the  foreseeable  future.  This  type 
of  optimistic  conclusion,  of  course,  is  not 
supported  by  any  economic  or  statistical 
analysis  and  requires  political  and  military 
expertise  not  possessed  by  the  author. 

However,  it  might  be  of  Interest  to  specu- 
late as  to  the  nature  and  dimensions  of  a 
cutback  in  U  S,  defense  spending  following 
peace  In  Vietnam.  Various  "scenarios"  are 
possible,  including  a  sudden  one-shot  cessa- 
tion, a  phase  withdrawal,  a  decline  at  the 
same  pace  as  the  buildup,  etc.  For  purposes 
of  illustration,  let  us  assume  that  the  re- 
ductions will  follow  the  lines  of  the  post- 
Korean  adjustment. 

POST-VIETNAM 

We  can  recall  that  the  Korean  buildup 
lasted  12  quarters  and  the  subsequent  post- 
war decline  took  half  that  amount  of  time, 
six  quarters.  By  the  end  of  1967,  the  Vietnam 
buildup  also  u-ill  have  lasted  12  quarters.  Let 
us  assume  that  the  Vietnam  war  will  end  in 
December  1967  and.  following  the  Korean 
experience,  the  reductions  will  take  place 
during  the  following  six  qu.irters,  and  the 
new  post-Vietnam  rate  of  military  spending 
w^ll  continue  to  be  higher  than  the  level 
existing  prior  to  the  Vietnam  buildup.  It  is 
fvirther  hypothesized  that  the  decline  In 
aggregate  military  spending  will  be  about 
$18  billion  or  two-thirds  of  the  estimated 
total  Vietnam  increase  of  $27  billion  from  the 
beginning  of  1965  to  the  end  of  1967 

Let  us  also  assume  that  the  $18  billion  re- 
duction will  be  phased  out  over  an  18  month 
period  In  the  same  proportions  as  occurred 
during  the  post-Korean  adjustment.  On  that 
basis,  the  major  declines  wotild  occur  In 
calendar  year  1968  and  would  total  $12,5  bil- 
lion, a  fairly  substantial  amount  in  absolute 
terms.  However.  In  relative  terms,  this  would 
be  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  GNP  than  the 
cutback  during  the  first  year  of  the  Korean 
demobilization — less  than  1,6  percent  of  GNP 
versus  2.0  percent. 

Undoubtedly,  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
Vietnam  will  give  rise  to  pressures  for  expan- 
sion in  those  defense  areas  which  have  been 
squeezed,  as  money  and  manpower  were 
shifted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  active  con- 
flict in  Southeast  Asia.  Specific  military  pro- 
gram areas  that  are  likely  to  compete  strongly 
for  major  additions  in  funding  after  the  Ini- 
tial post-Vietnam  reductions  Include;  an 
operational  antl-ICBM  program,  a  new  gen- 
eration of  strategic  weapons  (either  long- 
range  bombers  or  missiles),  and  military  re- 
search and  development.  Also,  there  may  be 
need  to  refill  inventory  positions  and  perform 
maintenance  operations  which  were  deferred 
to  meet  the  tirgent  Vietnam  requirements. 

NONDETENSE  GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 

Peace  in  Vietnam  of  course  would  also  act 
as  a  spur  to  civilian  government  spending 
programs.  However,  these  programs  have  con- 
tinued to  rise  during  the  war  period,  but  at  a 
slower  rate  than  military  outlays.  Assuming 
continuation  of  the  Vietnam  war  at  about 


the  ctirxent  rate  of  resource  utilization.  It  Is 
likely  that  other  Federal  purchases  of  goods 
and  services  would  rise  by  about  $1  billion  a 
year,  to  a  total  of  $18  billion  In  1968. 

The  bulk  of  the  increase  in  non-defense 
purchases,  of  course,  will  continue  to  take 
place  at  state  and  local  levels.  The  $9  bil- 
lion increase  in  state  and  local  purchases 
during  the  past  12  months  has  been  at 
double  the  growth  rate  of  the  past  decade, 
hardly  evidence  of  a  war-time  squeeze  on 
the  civilian  public  sector.  A  $6  billion  in- 
crease In  state  and  local  government  pur- 
chases in  1968  would  still  be  substantial 
and  more  in  line  with  long-term  trends. 

Hence,  total  government  purchases,  on  the 
basis  of  continuation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
would  come  to  $192  billion  in  1968— $80  bil- 
lion for  defense,  $18  biUion  for  Federal  non- 
defense  purchases,  and  $94  billion  of  state 
and  local  outlays.  Peace  In  Vietnam  likely 
would  result  in  a  smaller  total  of  govern- 
ment spending  In  1968  and  In  increases  In 
the  two  non-defense  components.  This  as- 
sumes that  much  of  the  initial  adjustment 
would  be  carried  out  via  tax  reduction,  mone- 
tary ease,  and  expansion  of  transfer  pay- 
ments, notably  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

TAXES    AND    DEFICITS 

Finally,  I  am  hesitant  to  enter  the  great 
guessing  game  of  what  will  be  the  Federal 
deficit  m  the  fiscal  year  1968.  The  Admlnls- 
trations  sudden  focus  on  the  administrative 
budget  and  the  f)osElble  huge  deficit  on  that 
basts  is  puzzling  In  view  of  the  effort  in  the 
January  Budget  Message  to  discredit  the 
administrative  budget  and  to  highlight  the 
so-c.illed  national  Income  accounts  budget. 
We  were  told  on  page  9  of  the  January  1967 
Budget  Message,  "I  am  emphasizing  the 
national  income  accounts  as  a  measure  of 
Federal  fiscal  activity  because  the  traditional 
administrative  budget  Is  becoming  an  in- 
creasingly less  complete  and  less  reliable 
measure  of  the  Government's  activities  and 
their  economic  impact." 

Now  I  for  one  have  always  been  a  sup- 
porter of  the  cash  budget.  However,  If  we  bow 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Budget  Message  and 
rely  on  the  so-called  NIA  budget,  we  find 
that  the  prospective  deficit  for  fiscal  1968 
Is  nowhere  near  the  order  of  magnitude  of 
$24-28  billion  used  In  the  August  3  tax 
message.  Some  estimates  Indicate  a  range 
more  like  $6-12  billion,  the  lower  end  of  the 
range  assuming  a  tax  Increase.  It  is  a  great 
game,  but  I  see  little  utility  In  forecasting 
administrative  budget  deficits  as  an  aid  to 
analyzing  the  economic  outlook.  I  do  wish  to 
offer  the  Arm  prediction  that,  yes,  Virginia, 
there  will  be  a  budget  deficit  In  1968  and 
that  It  will  be  In  three  figures — on  adminis- 
trative, cash,  and  NIA  bases — and  that  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  we  will  find  all  three 
bases  utilized,  whichever  best  serves  the  pur- 
pose at  hand. 

SUMMARY 

In  brief,  1968  is  likely  to  be  another  year 
of  expansion  In  public  expenditures,  but 
the  Increase  in  government  purchases  of 
goods  and  services  estimated  here  would 
not  be  at  the  rapid  and  sometime  feverish 
rate  of  the  past  few  years.  Government,  and 
especially  military,  spending  will  be  an  im- 
portant area  of  strength  in  the  economy  as 
a  whole,  but  perhaps  not  the  pacing  element. 


MOST  RECENT  DEFENSE  INDICA- 
TORS SHOW  NO  INFLATIONARY 
PRESSURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
same  subject,  because  I  hope  that  Sena- 
tors will  find  time  to  spend  a  little  while 
with  the  latest  Defense  Indicators,  I 
want  to  take  an  additional  minute  to 
call  to  their  attention  the  August  figures, 
which  have  just  been  made  available  to 
me.  As  I  said,  this  series  is  prepared  once 
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a  month  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
at  the  request  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  m  response  to  a  request  sub- 
mitted to  Secretary  McNamara  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  The  request 
was  made  in  April  of  this  year  after  our 
hearint,'s  on  the  "Costs  and  Effects  of 
the  Vietnam  War,"  where  it  became 
painfully  obvious  that  better  reporting 
on  military  contract  awards  and  expend- 
itures was  essential  to  proper  economic 
policy  management  under  the  Full  Em- 
ployment Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  figures  for  defense 
contract  awards  in  the  month  of  August 
are  slightly  above  the  July  level.  The 
amount  of  increase— $100  million— has 
to  be  gaged  against  contract  awards  in 
excess  of  $40  billion  a  year.  Thus,  the  in- 
crease is  a  small  fraction  of  1  percent 
and  probably  can  be  accounted  for  by 
price  changes — with  no  physical  increase 
at  all.  While  we  cannot  rely  on  the  fig- 
ures for  1  month  as  a  completely  reliable 
index  of  economic  change,  it  is  highly 
significant  to  me  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  defense  contracts  this  year  has 
been  very  small  in  dollar  figures  and 
probably  has  not  increased  at  all  in 
physical  terms. 

This  supports  and  underlines  the 
Weidenbaum  thesis  that  the  economy  is 
getting  no  inflationary  pressure  from  the 
guns  pan  of  the  guns-and-butter  eco- 
nomic pressures  we  have  been  hearing 
so  much  about 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Au- 
gust report  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  Selected  Economic  Indicators 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Depastment  or  Dete.vse  Selectid  Economic 
Indicators 

The  attached  table  and  chart  show  selectee* 
financial  and  employment  data  related  to 
the  Impact  of  Defense  programs  on  the  econ- 
omy The  data  reflected  In  the  table  cover 
seven  major  subject  are'&s.  beginning  with 
the  first  quarter  of  calendar  year  1966  and 
continuing  through  the  latest  month  for 
which  Information  Is  available.  The  chart 
covers  three  areas — obligations,  expendlturee 
and  contracts — by  quarter  year  Explana- 
tions of  the  terms  used  are  also  attached. 

EXPLANATIONS    OF    THE    TERMS    USED 

/.  Military  prime  contract  award 
A  legally  binding  Instrument  executed  by 
a    military    department    or    Department    of 


Defense  Agency  (DOD  component)  to  obtain 
equipment,  supplies,  research  and  develop- 
ment, services  or  construction.  Both  new  in- 
struments and  modifications  or  cancellations 
of  Instruments  are  Included:  however,  modi- 
fications of  less  than  $10,000  each  are  not 
included 

The  series  Includes  awards  made  by  DOD 
components  on  behalf  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies (eg..  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration),  and  on  behalf  of  foreign 
governments  under  both  military  assistance 
grant  aid  and  sales  arran5ements.  It  also 
include."  orders  written  by  DOD  components 
requesting  a  non-Defense  Federal  agency  to 
furnish  supplies  or  services  from  Its  stocks 
(eg.,  General  Services  Administration  stores 
depots),  from  in-house  manufacturing  facil- 
ities (e.g..  Atomic  Energy  Commission),  or 
from  contracts  executed  by  that  federal 
agency. 

The  series  does  not  include  awards  paid 
from  post  exchange  or  similar  non-appropri- 
ated funds,  nor  does  It  include  contracts  for 
civil  functions,  such  as  flood  control  or  river 
and  harbors  work  performed  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Project  orders  Issued  to 
Defense  owned-and-operated  establishments, 
such  as  shipyards  and  arsenals,  are  not  in- 
cluded, but  contracts  executed  by  such  estab- 
lishments are. 

The  distribution  by  broad  commodity 
group  includes  only  contracts  which  are  to 
be  performed  within  the  United  States  or 
its  p>ossessions.  Each  commodity  group  in- 
cludes not  only  the  indicated  end  Item,  but 
also  associated  components  and  spare  parts, 
research  and  development,  and  maintenance 
or  rebuild  work.  Electronics  and  Communi- 
cations includes  only  such  equipment  and 
supplies  as  are  separately  procured  by  DOD 
components.  Electronics  procured  by  an  air- 
craft prime  contractor  Is  reported  as  Air- 
craft. Other  Hard  Goods  contains  tank-auto- 
motive, transportation,  production,  medical 
and  dental,  photographic,  materials  han- 
dling, and  miscellaneous  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. Soft  Goods  Includes  fuels,  subsistence. 
textiles  and  clothing.  All  Other  contains  serv- 
ices (eg,  transjKirtatlon)  and  all  new  con- 
tracts or  purchase  orders  of  less  than  $10,000 
e.ich.  Commodity  Identification  Is  not  avail- 
able for  these  small  purchases. 

Work  done  outside  the  United  States  refers 
to  the  location  where  the  work  will  be  physi- 
cally performed.  About  55-60%  of  this  work 
ts  awarded  to  U.S.  business  firms,  but  a  lesser 
percentage  of  the  contract  dollars  in  this 
category  directly  Impacts  on  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. 

//.  Gross  obligations  incurred 

Total  amounts  recorded  In  official  account- 
ing records  of  the  military  departments  and 
Defense  Agencies  from  source  documents 
such  as  signed  contracts  or  any  Instrtiment 
whlcli  legally  binds  the  government  to  pay- 

SELECTED  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 
|Qu3rters  by  calendar  year) 


ment  of  funds.  Present  coverage  extends  only 
to  general  fund  accounts;  obligations  in- 
curred in  revolving  funds  are  excluded.  In- 
cluded, and  double-counted,  are  obligations 
which  are  recorded  first  when  an  order  is 
placed  by  one  appropriation  upon  another 
appropriation,  and  second  when  the  latter 
appropriation  executes  an  obligation  for  ma- 
terial or  services  with  a  private  supplier.  This 
duplication  averages  about  8'c  of  gross  obli- 
gations. 

(  a  I  Operations.  The  Military  Personnel  ap- 
propriation and  OF>eratlon  and  Maintenar.ee 
appropriation  of  the  Department  of  Defence 

(b)  Procurement.  Tlie  Procurement  appro- 
priation. 

(c)  Other  The  RDT&E.  Military  Construc- 
tion, Family  Housing,  C!\il  Defense,  and  Mili- 
tary Assistance  appropriations. 

///.  Gross  unpaid  obligations  outstanding 

Obligations  incurred  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  which  It  has  not  yet  expended 
funds.  Present  coverage  extends  only  to  gen- 
eral fund  accounts;  obligations  In  revolving 
funds  are  excluded. 

IV.  Net  expenditures 

Gross  payments  less  collections  by  the  mili- 
tary departments  and  Defense  Agencies,  In- 
cluding revolving  funds  and  Military  Assist- 
ance. Paj-ments  represent  checks  Issued. 
V.  DOD  personal  compensation 

Wages  and  salaries  earned  by  personnel 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Military  compensation  represents  pay  and 
allowances  to  active  duty  personnel;  reserve 
I>ay  and  retired  pay  are  excluded.  Civilian 
compensation  represents  gross  pay  and  in- 
cludes lump  sum  payments  for  final  annua", 
leave.  Both  figures  are  Inclusive  of  individual 
contributions  to  retirement  and  social  in- 
surance funds,  but  are  exclusive  of  any  em- 
ployer contributions  to  these  funds. 
VI.  Oustanding  payments 

Payments  to  contractors  by  the  military 
departments  and  Defense  Agencies  made  be- 
fore the  goods  or  services  contracted  for  are 
completed  and  delivered. 

(a)  Advance  Payments.  Payments  to  con- 
tractors in  advance  of  performance  of  a  con- 
tract. 

(b)  Progress  Payments.  Payments  to  con- 
tractors as  work  progresses  on  a  contract. 
These  payments  serve  to  reimburse  the  ccr.- 
tractor  for  a  major  portion  of  the  costs  In- 
curred to  date. 

VII.    Strength 
The  number  of  persons  on  active  duty  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  at  the  end  of  the 
period. 

(a)  Military.  Men  and  women  on  con- 
tinuous or  extended  active  duty.  Excludes 
reserves  on  temporary  active  duty  for  re- 
serve training. 

(b)  Civilian.  Direct  hire  personnel. 
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1966 


1967 


I.  Military  prime  contract  awards: 

Aircralt 

Missile  and  space  systems 

Sliips 

Weapons  and  amitiunition. 

Electronics  and  communications 

equipmenr 

Other  har'l  goods 

Soft  goods 

Conslruclion 

Alt  other   

Total  (eic  usive  ol  work  outside  the 

UniteJ  Slates)  

Total,  seasonally  adiusted 

Work  outside  the  United  States 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1st  quarter 

2d  quarter 

3d  quarter 

4lh  quarter 

1st  quarter 

April 

May 

June 

2d  quarter 

July 

August 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

l/illions 

$1,945 

J2.989 

$2,696 

$2,262 

$2. 102 

$432 

$1,240 

$1,377 

$3,049 

$394 

■  $541 
1582 

1  040 

987 

1,314 

861 

1,230 

300 

260 

606 

1,166 

535 

355 

491 

876 

239 

679 

72 

129 

206 

407 

178 

1 175 

555 

1.486 

692 

940 

818 

279 

518 

972 

1.769 

92 

•  416 

918 

1.574 

666 

915 

971 

480 

338 

1.030 

1,848 

169 

■  318 

843 

1,842 

660 

1,029 

915 

298 

362 

904 

1,564 

202 

1332 

709 

922 

1,078 

989 

638 

171 

199 

282 

652 

588 

277 

207 

392 

198 

150 

232 

126 

160 

340 

626 

56 

1  70 

1.406 

1.963 

2,356 

1,539 

1.605 

517 

507 

963 

1,987 

1,194 

'669 

7,978 

8.703 

521 


12.646 

10, 144 

1,195 


10.536 

10.716 

856 


9.024 

10. 149 

672 


9.190 

10. 171 

453 


2.675 

2.920 
227 


3.713 

4.121 
228 


6,680 
3,626 

379 


13,068 

10.667 

834 


3.408 

3.610 

314 


13.380 

13.727 

1342 
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1966 

1967 

1st  quarter 
Millions 

2d  quarter 
Millions 

3d  quarter 
Millions 

4th  quarter 
Millions 

1st  quarter 
Millions 

April 

Millions 

May 
Millions 

June 
Millions 

2d  quarter 
Millions 

July 
Millions 

August 
Millions 

II.  Gross  obligations  incurred: 

Operations 

Procurement 

Other - 

8,326 
4.374 
2.429 

15. 129 

9.604 
8,539 
3.470 

21.613 

10,4i6 
5,368 
3,453 

19,247 

9.702 
5.276 
2,230 

10.229 
5.113 
2.519 

3.664 

1.801 

726 

3,531 
2,485 
1.130 

14,016 
1  4, 350 
11.631 

'11  211 
1  8, 636 
'  3, 487 

(') 
(») 

To'jl 

17.208 

17,861 

6.191 

7,146 

19.997 

1  23,  334 

(•) 

() 

Ill    Gross  unpaid  obligaticnsoutstanding: 

3.828 

18.  023 

5.747 

3.777 

22,119 

7.392 

4,792 

22.736 

8.179 

5.024 

23.173 

7.888 

4.644 

22.  780 

7,626 

4.761 

22.613 

7.453 

4,765 

22,947 

7,628 

14,543 

>  24. 886 

1  8. 354 

1  4,  543 

'  24, 886 

'  8, 354 

(') 
(') 
(«) 

r:j 

Procurement 

Other - 

(0 

Total 

27.598 

33,288 

35.  707 

36. 085 

35.050 

34.827 

35, 340 

1  37,783 

"37.783 

(--) 

(') 

IV.  Net  expenditures: 

Operations 

7.689 
3,651 
2.757 

9.076 
3.886 
2.647 

8.968 

4.392 
2.484 

9,087 
4,264 
3,092 

10. 002 
5.074 
3.179 

3.416 

1.783 

918 

3.335 

1.850 

749 

13,745 

11.702 

1399 

"  10.496 
15.335 
•2.066 

'2.898 
12,037 
1  1,231 

'3.722 

Procurement        

1 1.982 

Other 

'881 

Total 

14.097 

15.609 

15.844 

16,443 

18.255 

6,117 

5.934 

15.846 

"  17, 897 

"6.166 

'6.585 

V.  DOD  personal  compensation: 

Military  

3.181 
1.937 

3.249 
2.015 

3.551 
2.105 

3.606 
2.135 

3.624 
2.163 

1.230 
700 

1.196 
776 

"1.226 
•766 

13.653 
'2.242 

(') 

"724 

<'>,,Q, 

Civilian.. 

"791 

Total 

5.118 

5.264 

5.656 

5.741 

5.787 

1.930 

1,972 

>  1,992 

"5.895 

(') 

« 

VI.  Outstanding  payments:' 

Advance  payments 

Progress  payments 

66 
4.402 

79 
4.346 

90 

4.750 

83 

5.461 

92 
5.981 

80 
6.765 

Total 

4.468 

4,425 

4.840 

Thousands 
3.229 
1.184 

5.544 

6.073 

6.845 

Thousands 
3.377 
1.303 

VII.  Strength  (manpower): 

Military                  

Thousands 
2.969 
1.088 

Thousands 
3.094 
1,138 

Thousands 
3.334 
1.230 

Thousands 

3.371 
1.268 

Thousands 
3.371 
1,273 

Thousands 
3,368 
1,274 

Thousands 
3,377 
1.303 

Thousands 

3,382 

1.311 

Thousands 
'3.393 

'1.308 

'  Preliminary. 

:  Information  not  available  at  time  of  publicat 

on. 

3  Indicator  No. 

VI  information  available  only  on  t  quarterly  basis. 

JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS  URGE 
SENATE  ACTION  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS— GXLVII 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  certainly  one  of  America's  most 
respected  veterans'  organizations,  at  its 
72d  annual  national  convention  this 
August  overwhelmingly  adopted  a  reso- 
lution endorsing  U.S.  ratification  of  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions. 

I  am  both  encouraged  and  gratified  by 
this  action  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States.  This  outstanding 
organization  thus  joins  another  re- 
spected veterans  group,  the  American 
Veterans  Committee,  whose  representa- 
tive, Andrew  E.  Rice,  testified  before  the 
Dodd  subcommittee  this  past  March,  in 
formally  supporting  ratification  of  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions. 

I  commend  both  of  these  groups  for 
their  responsible  action.  I  welcome  their 
support.  Both  of  these  organizations  are 
compo.sed  of  men  who  have  witnessed 
firsthand  the  brutality  and  misery  of 
war,  who  have  proved  beyond  doubt  their 
selfless  dedication  to  our  country,  and 
who  labor  positively  for  peace  and  free- 
dom for  the  United  States  and  all  the 
people  of  the  world. 

Because  I  am  confident  that  this 
resolution  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  on  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  will  be  of  real  inter- 
est and  value  to  my  colleagues.  I  .^sk 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
this  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  TP.E.^TIES GENOCIDE 

For  the  first  time,  affirmative  action  was 
taken  in  the  Congress  on  Human  Rights 
Treaties  when  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee,  this 
year,  considered  and  reported  favorably  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
The  conventions  considered  deal  with  forced 
labor,  slavery  and  women's  rights.  Although 
advocacy  for  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  was  introduced  Into  the  hear- 
ings. It  was  not  an  agenda  item. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America  regrets  that  the  United 
States  Senate  has  not.  as  yet.  considered 
the  Genocide  Convention.  The  language  in 
the  treaty  consistent  with  domestic  law  and 
basic  American  principles  found  In  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  other  documents  basic  to  our  open 
pluralistic  society.  The  time  has  long  since 
passed  for  Joining  with  approximately 
seventy  other  countries  by  ratifying  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

•  •  •  •  • 

International  Human  Rights  Year  will  be 
celebrated  during  1968.  The  cause  of  Human 
Rights  could  receive  no  greater  nor  more 
fitting  impetus  than  the  ratification  of  these 
treaties  by  the  United  States,  A  positive  first 
step  towards  such  a  noteworthy  achieve- 
ment would  be  the  prompt  consideration  and 
ratification   of   the   Genocide   Convention, 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  considers  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Genocide  Convention  and 
other  Human  Rights  treaties  as  a  matter  of 
great  urgency.  It  would  serve  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  by  bringing  real 
meaning  to  the  many  noble  utterances  made 
in  the  world  of  international  relations  and 
diplomacy.  We  shall  continue  to  work  to- 
wards the  realization  of  this  most  laudable 
goal — United  States  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  and  the  other  Human 
Rights  treaties. 


FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
L.'SlNGLEY  RESEARCH  CENTER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  fron.  the 
Ccmmutee  on  the  Judiciarj-,  I  report 
favorably  Senate  Joint  Resolution  109. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clekk.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  109,t  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion commemorating  50  years  of  seruce 
to  the  Nation  by  the  Langley  Research 
Center. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  109'  was  considered. 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
:n  Congress  assembled ,  That  the  President  is 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  commemorating  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the  Lang- 
ley  Research  Center  at  Hampton.  Virginia, 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  first  full  calendar  week  in 
October  1967,  to  observe  such  anniversary 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities 
honoring  such  Center's  fifty  years  of  service 
to  the  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 

objection,  the  preamble  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
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the  Judiciary  [Mr.  Eastland!,  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI  have 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  Senate  Joint  Resolution  109; 
and  the  Senate  has  unanimously  passed 
It. 

I  wish  10  express  my  warm  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  his  great  cooperation  in 
handling  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  resolution 
commemorates  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Langley  Research  Center,  located  on 
the  peninsula  of  Virginia.  It  authorizes 
and  requests  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  commemorating  50  years 
of  service  to  the  Nation  by  the  Langley 
Research  Center. 

The  Langley  Research  Center  is  one  of 
the  major  research  facilities  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, engaged  in  significant  programs 
of  advanced  research  and  technology 
relating  to  aeronautics  and  tlie  manned 
and  unmanned  exploration  of  space,  in- 
cluding, among  others,  the  development 
of  vertical  and  short  take-off  and  land- 
ing aircraft,  the  Apollo  lunar  mission, 
and  a  variety  of  other  projects  designed 
to  accelerate  our  flight  progress  and  ex- 
pand our  Icnowledge  of  the  universe. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Virginia 
are  very  proud  of  the  work  being  done 
by  the  Langley  Research  Center. 

The  people  of  Virginia  are  proud  of 
the  dedicated,  able,  and  competent  em- 
ployee.s  of  the  research  center  at 
Langley. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  bring  before  the 
Senate  the  splendid  work  which  is  being 
done  at  Langley  Research  Center,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has  unani- 
mously passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
109,  to  commemorate  50  years  of  out- 
standing service  to  the  Nation,  which  has 
been  rendered  by  this  space  facility  in 
Virginia. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  join  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  in  expressing  my 
pleasure  that  the  Senate  has  imanl- 
mously  passed  this  joint  resolution 
today.  I  should  like  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  his  role  in  bringing 
the  joint  resolution  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Langley  Research  Center  for  50 
years  has  played  a  vital  part  in  the 
development  of  our  aviation  and  space 
programs.  It  Is  one  of  the  finest  facilities 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
are  very  proud  to  have  it  located  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

On  this  occasion,  when  its  50th  annl- 
versar>-  is  being  celebrated,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  .saluting  the  splendid  person- 
nel of  that  fine  facility,  and  I  thank  the 
Sermte  for  Its  action  today. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning  contains  a  most 
Interesting  editorial  entitled  "Consensus 
on  the  Bombing."  The  article  points  out 
that,  on  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the 
current  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General    Assembly,    Secretary    General 


U  Thant  again  urged  that  the  United 
States  stop  bombing  North  Vietnam  as 
an  essential  first  step  toward  peace.  At 
the  same  time,  the  French  press  agency 
reported  from  Hanoi  that  reliable  sources 
indicated  talks  could  begin  between  Ha- 
noi and  Washington  within  3  or  4  weeks 
of  a  bombing  halt. 

We  next  find  the  Canadian  Foreign 
Minister,  Paul  Martin,  who  represents 
one  of  America's  closest  friends,  and  a 
nation  that  -las  had  recent  diplomatic 
contact  with  North  Vietnam,  reporting 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  In 
his  mind  that  the  first  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  talks  will  Involve  the  question  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  editorial  states  that  this  position 
has  been  echoed  at  the  United  Nations 
so  far  In  speeches  by  the  representatives 
of  Denmark,  Sweden,  France.  Somalia. 
Indonesia,  and  Kenya,  and  that  many 
other  delegates,  friends  as  well  as  op- 
ponents of  the  American  policy,  have 
privately  voiced  similar  views. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  made  a  most  important  foreign 
policy  speech  to  a  group  of  Dusiness- 
men  a  few  days  ago  In  which  he  Indi- 
cated that  he  had  switched  his  position 
on  the  bombing  of  Vietnam,  and  now  is 
of  the  view  that  it  is  essential  that  we 
should  stop  the  bombing  if  we  really 
want  to  stop  the  war.  It  is  really  as  sim- 
ple as  that.  If  we  want  to  stop  the  war 
we  have  to  stop  the  bombing.  I  have  been 
saying  this  for  well  over  a  year,  and  so 
has   my   good    friend   from    Ohio    IMr. 

YOUN'G]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  hear  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  commend 
him,  and  I  agree  with  him  entirely. 

By  the  Senator's  statement  that  we 
should  stop  the  bombing,  I  assume  that 
the  Senator  means  our  President  should 
announce  to  the  world  that  we  will  stop 
the  bombing  unconditionally,  that  we 
will  do  so  without  Imposing  any  condi- 
tions whatever.  It  would  be  an  act  of 
statesmanship  if  our  President  would 
announce  that  we  have  unconditionally 
stopped  bombing  North  Vietnam  and 
that  such  policy  will  continue  for  a  suf- 
ficient time  for  us  to  determine  If  a  dip- 
lomatic ending  to  this  conflict  can  be 
achieved  by  a  meeting  of  delegates  rep- 
resenting the  Hanoi  goverrunent,  the 
Vletcong  or  its  political  arm.  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  the  Saigon  regime  of 
Thleu  and  Ky,  and  our  representatives. 

Obviously,  if  there  is  ever  to  be  a  meet- 
ing of  delegates  of  the  Hanoi  regime  and 
the  Saigon  regime,  there  must  also  be 
Independent  delegates  representing  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  or  what  is 
now  termed  the  VC.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.   CLARK.   I   thoroughly   agree.   It 


seem5  to  me  absurd  for  us  to  pretend 
any  longer  that  this  is  not  a  civil  war 
Mr.  President,  when  you  want  to  stop  a 
civil  war  you  have  to  bring  both  parlies 
of  the  war  to  the  conference  table. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio  if  he 
does  not  agree  with  me  that  when  we  say 
we  want  to  stop  the  bombing  we  mean 
the  bombing  of  the  north:  in  fact,  we 
advocate  continued  protection  of  our 
ground  troops  by  bombing  in  the  south 
and  the  demilitarized  zone,  which  has 
been  violated  by  Hanoi. 

That  policy  should  be  advocated  be- 
cause bombing  of  the  north  has  not  only 
failed  to  destroy  the  capacity  of  Hanoi, 
with  the  a.ssistance  of  Russia  and  China, 
to  equip  its  men  in  the  south,  but  also 
it  has  had  no  perceptible  effect  on  the 
infiltration.  There  are  about  as  many 
troops  going  into  South  Vietnam  as  Ho 
Chi  Minh  wants  to  send  there.  Does  the 
Senator  agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  Infiltration  of  VC  forces  from 
North  Vietnam  into  the  south  has  not 
been  stopped  by  our  Incessant  bombms;. 
They  are  infiltrating  all  the  time  across 
the  demarcation  line,  which  the  Geneva 
Accords  of  1954  specifically  stated  was 
a  temporary  demarcation  line,  until  the 
elections  promised  for  1956  could  be  held. 
We  were  ins*rumental.  through  our  then 
Secretary  of  State.  John  Foster  Dulles, 
and  our  CIA  in  having  those  elections 
called  off. 

This  is  an  American  war  which  we  are 
waging,  a  war  in  the  swamps  and  jungles 
of  Vietnam,  the  worst  place  in  the  world 
for  Americans  to  wage  a  war.  Further- 
more, the  so-called  friendly  forces  of 
South  Vietnam  are  much  too  friendly. 
They  do  very  little  fighting  but  very 
much  deserting.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
been  fighting  an  American  war  which 
has  broadened  and  expanded,  although 
there  is  more  evidence  now  than  even 
before  the  election  of  September  3  that 
the  Saigon  regime  represents  a  minority 
group  and  is  definitely  not  a  viable  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  Intervention. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  editorial  points 
out: 

No  one  can  guarantee  that  stopping  the 
bombing  will  produce  negotiations.  There 
would  be.  as  Mr.  Thant  has  freely  conceded, 
a  "limited  risk"  In  any  such  American  Initia- 
tive. But  the  United  States  is  big  enough  to 
ventvire  such  a  risk.  And  the  risk  Is  worth 
taking,  especially  In  view  of  the  limited 
effectiveness  of  the  bombing,  as  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  In 
light  of  the  alternative  risks  Involved  in  con- 
tinued escalation  of  the  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the  edi- 
torial which  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  if  my  friend 
from  Ohio  would  not  think  it  might  be 
worth  speculating  whether  the  17th 
parallel  is  any  more  of  a  demarcation 
line  between  two  nations  than  the 
Mason-Dixon  Line  was  in  our  country 
at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Of  course,  It  is 
not.  Historically  there  never  was  a  North 
Vietnam  or  a  South  Vietnam.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  on 
the  fine  statement  he  has  made. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 

Ohio. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Consensus  on  the  Bombing 

On  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  current 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly. Secretary  General  U  Thant  again 
urged  that  the  United  States  stop  bombing 
North  Vietnam  as  an  essential  first  step  to- 
ward peace.  Mr.  Thant  said  he  was  "con- 
vinced" that  if  the  bombing  ended  uncondi- 
tionally, peace  talks  could  begin  in  tlixee  or 
four  weeks. 

Concurrently,  Agence  Prance-Presse  re- 
por!-ed  from  Hanoi  that  "reliable  sources" 
h.id  indicated  talks  could  begin  between 
Hanoi  and  Washington  within  three  or  four 
weeks  of  a  bombing  halt. 

The  appe.^1  for  a  bombing  halt  was  taken 
up  in  tiie  General  Assembly  Wednesday  by 
Canada,  one  of  America's  closest  friends  and 
a  nation  that  has  had  recent  diplomatic  con- 
tact with  North  Vietnam. 

••There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my 
mind,"  Canadian  External  Affairs  Minister 
Paul  Martin  said,  "that  the  first  step  in  [the 
direction  of  talks]  will  involve  the  question 
of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  It  seems 
clear  that  all  attempts  to  bring  about  talks 
between  the  two  sides  are  doomed  to  failure 
unless  the  bombing  is  stopped.  This  is  a 
matter  of  first  priority  if  we  are  to  start  the 
process  of  de-escalation  and  op>en  the  door 
of  the  conference  room." 

Canada's  plea  has  been  echoed  at  this  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  so  far  in  speeches 
by  the  representatives  of  Denmark.  Sweden. 
France.  Somalia,  Indonesia  and  Kenya.  Many 
other  delegates,  friends  as  well  as  opponents 
of  American  policy,  have  privately  voiced 
similar  views.  This  mounting  international 
consensus  favoring  a  U.S.  initiative  for  peace 
through  a  bombing  halt  has  Its  counterpart 
at  home.  An  increasing  number  of  Senators 
and  Congressmen  are  calling  for  such  a  step, 
responding  to  the  groundswell  of  public  sen- 
timent for  an  end  to  the  war. 

No  one  can  guarantee  that  stopping  the 
bombing  will  produce  negotiations.  There 
would  be.  as  Mr.  Thant  has  freely  conceded. 
a  "limited  risk"  in  any  such  American  Initia- 
tive. But  the  United  States  is  big  enough  to 
venture  such  a  risk.  And  the  risk  is  worth 
taking,  especially  in  view  of  the  limited 
effectiveness  of  the  bombing,  as  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  in 
light  of  the  alternative  risks  involved  in 
continued   escalation  of   the  war 

The  Administration  has  repeatedly  pro- 
tested its  desire  for  peace.  Now  is  the  time 
to  prove  this  Intention  by  heeding  the  advice 
of  close  friends  and  the  wider  world  com- 
munity. As  Danish  Premier  Jens  Otto  Krag 
observed  the  other  day:  '•He  who  takes  the 
decisive  step  by  which  to  bring  the  fighting 
to  an  end.  to  get  negotiations  started,  and  to 
insure  durable  peace  in  Southeast  .^sia  will 
Inscribe  his  name  In  the  books  of  history." 


REQUEST     FOR     CORRECTION     OF 
NOTICES  TO  SUSPEND  THE  RULE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender]  have  filed  notices  of 
their  Intention  to  move  to  suspend  the 
rule  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  11456  and  H.R.  11641, 
respectively. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  no- 
tices they  have  filed  be  corrected  to  show 


the  proper  identification  of  pages  and 
lines.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSING      PROBLEMS      AT      FORT 
LEAVENWORTH,  KANS. 

Ml-.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  weeK.  when  the  Senate  was  con- 
sidering the  military'  construction  bill,  I 
entered  into  discussion  and  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  handling 
the  bill,  in  regard  to  the  elimination  of 
housing  units  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kans. 

Fort  Leavenworth.  Kans.,  is  the  home 
and  location  of  the  U.S.  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  of  the  United 
States.  I  Slated  at  that  time  I  was  con- 
fident that  housing  was  badly  needed, 
and  that  it  was  regrettable  the  subcom- 
mittee had  stricken  out  the  housing 
unit5.  There  could  be  no  question  as  to 
the  need  for  additional  housing  in  view 
of  doubling  the  enrollment  for  this 
school  year. 

Since  that  time.  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  Maj.  Gen.  Michael  S.  Davi- 
son, the  commandant  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth Staff  College.  It  Is  dated  Septem- 
ber 27.  and  I  read  it  into  the  Record  : 

Dear  Senator  Carlson  :  In  response  to 
press  Inquiries  concerning  the  action  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  In  delet- 
ing 400  sets  of  quarters  programed  for  Fort 
Leavenworth.  I  believed  it  necessary  to  make 
a  news  release  concerning  our  student  hous- 
ing problems.  A  copy  of  that  release  is  at- 
tached for  your  information. 

This  morning's  issue  of  the  Kansas  City 
Times  carried  an  editorial  concerning  our 
need  for  housing  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  A  copy 
of  this  is  also  attached  for  your  information. 

On  behalf  of  the  officers,  men  and  their 
families   stationed   at   Fort   Leavenworth,    I 
wish   to  express   our  appreciation   for  your 
warm  understanding  and  support. 
Sincerely   yours. 

In  this  news  release,  it  states  in  part: 

Living  In  off-past  civilian  housing  as  far 
away  as  45  miles  from  F^.  Leavenworth  are 
526  "student  officers  in  the  1967-68  class  at 
the  US.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College. 

Three  hundred  seventy-six  live  In  the 
Leavenworth  and  Lansing  area.  12  in  small 
local  coiTununlties.  1  in  Olathe.  54  In  the 
Kansas  City,  Kans  .  area  Including  Wyan- 
dotte and  Johnson  counties;  62  In  the 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  area  Including  Platte  and 
Clay  counties:  15  in  Atchison  and  6  In 
LawTence,  Kans. 

Commuting  distance  for  those  In  the 
Lawrence  area  Is  90  miles  a  day  and  for 
those  in  the  Kansas  City  area,  50  miles. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to   have   the   entire  news   release 


printed  in  the  Record,  as  well  as  the  edi- 
torial, which  was  published  in  the  Kan- 
sas City  Times  on  September  27.  entitled 
"Surely  We  Can  Afford  To  House  Our 
Soldiers." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HOTTSING 

Fort  Leavenworth.  Kans..  September  26. — 
Living  In  off-po6t  civilian  housing  as  far 
away  as  45  miles  from  Ft  Leavenworth  are 
526  student  officers  In  the  1967-68  class  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College. 

Three  hundred  seventy-six  live  In  the 
Leavenworth  and  Lansing  area,  12  in  small 
local  communities.  1  in  Olathe.  54  In  the 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  area  including  Wyan- 
dotte and  Johnson  counties:  62  in  the  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo.,  area  including  Platte  and  Clay 
counties;  15  in  Atchison  and  6  In  Lawrence, 
Kans. 

Commuting  distance  for  those  In  the  Law- 
rence area  Is  90  miles  a  day  and  for  those  In 
the  Kansas  City  area,  50  miles. 

Among  these  526  student  officers,  housing 
costs  for  rent  and  utilities  run  as  high  as 
$285  per  month  paid  by  a  student  officer  with 
four  children.  The  average  costs  paid  for 
rent  and  utilities  by  student  officers  Is  $200 
per  month. 

(A  major  with  a  famUy  receives  $145  per 
month  to  cover  housing  costs,  including 
utilities,  when  government  housing  is  not 
furnished.  Student  families  of  the  college 
class  this  year  have  an  average  of  four  chil- 
dren per  family.) 

Only  60  of  these  526  students  are  living  in 
housing  which  meets  the  Department  of  De- 
fense adequacy  criteria. 

The  principal  factor  in  determining  ade- 
quacy Is  the  total  cost  of  rent  and  utilities. 
Other  criteria  are  size  and  quality  of  the 
house  and  commuting  distance 

Living  in  family  quarters  on-post  are  583 
students — 475  in  adequate  quarters  and  108 
in  inadequate  quarters.  The  inadequate 
quarters  are  World  War  II  barracks,  designed 
for  10-year  life,  which  were  converted  to 
famllv  quarters. 

Of  the  1247  U.S.  students  In  the  1967-68 
class,  a  total  of  1171  needed  family  housing: 
the  remainder  are  bachelors.  Of  the  97  allied 
student  officers.  47  needed  off-post  family 
housing. 

The  requirement  for  additional  housing  at 
Ft.  Leavenworth  was  caused  by  a  change  in 
the  composition  of  the  student  body  rather 
than  an  increase  In  Its  size  For  over  a  decade 
the  college  has  graduated  about  1400  resident 
students  a  year — half  In  a  course  of  10 
months  duration  and  half  in  two  shorter 
courses  of  18  weeks  each. 

As  a  result  of  a  survey  of  the  Army's  edu- 
cational system  made  in  the  spring  of  1965, 
the  college  was  reorganized  to  consolidate 
these  three  cotu-ses  Into  one  10-month 
course.  The  students  in  the  10-month  cours« 
bring  their  families  with  them  (those  In  the 
short  course  did  not),  thus  doubling  the  re- 
quirement for  family  housing. 

This  consolidation  of  courses  Is  not  related 
to  the  Vietnamese  situation.  The  number  of 
resident  students  to  be  graduated  now  Is 
approximately  the  same  as  the  number  grad- 
uated in  previous  years  and  reflects  the 
long-term  needs  of  the  Army. 

The  long-range  housing  program  figure  set 
by  the  U.S.  Continental  Army  Command  is 
2405  sets  of  family  quarters  for  officers  and 
enlisted  men  at  Ft.  Leavenworth. 

The  fort  has  1245  on-post  adequate  quar- 
ters. Construction  of  an  additional  60  has 
been  approved.  Presently  available  in  the 
local  communities  are  295  off-post  houses 
determined  adequate  by  E>OD  criteria. 

Should  Congress  later  approve  the  400 
hotislng  units  for  Ft.  Leavenworth,  the  fort 
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would  still  have  a  requirement  for  531  sets  of 
adequate  family  quarters  In  the  local  civilian 
community. 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Times,  Sept.  27.  1967] 

St-RELV  We  Can  Ajtord  To  Hocse  Our 
Soldiers 

The  Senate  armed  services  committee's  re- 
fusal to  authorize  funds  for  construction  of 
400  on-post  family  housing  units  at  Ft. 
Leavenworth  is  more  than  a  little  baffling. 
The  House  alre.idy  had  authorized  $8,800,000 
in  construction  at  the  fort,  and  surely  there 
can  be  no  question  of  a  housing  need.  The 
flgurea  speak  plainly. 

Ad  the  moment  there  are  1.344  U.S  and 
allied  officers  on  the  post  to  attend  the  10- 
month  Command  and  General  Staff  officers' 
course.  The  97  Allied  officers  are  suitably 
housed,  but  among  the  married  U.S  officers 
the  situation  is  acute.  Because  of  the 
quarters  crisis,  some  left  their  families  be- 
hind Of  the  1.171  requiring  family  housing, 
583  U-.e  on  the  post  More  than  100  are  In 
inadequate  quarters — temporary  World  War 
11  troop  b.irraclts,  converted  Into  4-apart- 
ment  dwellings. 

Seventy-four  officers  and  their  families  are 
quartered  In  government-leased  housing  In 
the  Leavenworth  area  and  in  Wyandotte 
County.  But  more  than  500  have  had  to  look 
for  private  rental  property  off  the  poet 
Many  are  In  the  Leavenworth-Lanslng 
vicinity,  but  nearly  120  live  In  Greater 
Kansas  City  and  others  must  commute  from 
communities  as  tar  away  as  Olathe  and 
LawTence.  There  Is  an  obvious  cost  In  time 
that  officers  facing  four  to  sl.x  hours  of  home- 
work a  night  can  111  afford 

There  is  also  a  dollar  cost.  Most  of  the 
students  are  majors,  drawing  a  quarters 
allowance  of  $145  monthly  Surveys  have 
shown  the  average  of  off-post  house  and 
apartment  rentals  to  be  $200.  to  which  must 
be  added  the  extra  expente  of  commuting — 
as  much  as  90  miles  a  day  round-trip. 

PaJt  of  the  requested  housing  would  have 
been  for  staff  and  faculty  at  the  college. 
which  has  Increased  along  with  the  rising 
student  load  Among  Ft.  Leavenworth  gar- 
rison f>erRonnel.  not  associated  with  the 
college,  there  Is  a  60-  to  90-day  wait  for  on- 
post  housing  for  married  officers  and  enlisted 
men. 

The  military  profession  has  its  special 
hazards  and  Inconveniences,  some  of  which 
are  unavoidable.  But  It  is  one  thing  for  serv- 
icemen to  be  separated  from  their  families 
while  they  are  away  fighting  a  war  It  is 
quite  another  for  them  to  be  separated,  or 
shoddlly  housed,  simply  because  of  the  un- 
willingness of  a  congressional  committee  to 
look  squarely  at  the  facts. 

As  House  and  Senate  conferees  set  about 
resolving  the  differences  between  the  two 
pieces  of  legislation,  we  hope  the  Pt.  Leaven- 
worth construction  request  will  come  in  for 
serious  reconsideration.  The  outstanding  of- 
ficers who  make  up  the  faculty  and  student 
body  of  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
college  are  not  there  for  a  lark.  It  Is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  national  military  pre- 
paredness program.  The  country,  and  Con- 
gress, have  an  obligation  to  provide  these 
men  and  their  families  with  a  decent  place 
to  live. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
now  advised  in  conference  between  the 
House  and  Senate,  that  the  conferees 
have  agreed  to  include  100  housing  units 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

I  deeply  appreciate  that,  and  while  I 
am  confident  that  it  will  be  helpful,  in 
next  year's  military  construction  bill,  we 
shall  have  to  request  additional  units  in 
view  of  the  expansion  of  the  staff  college, 
which  has  doubled  its  number  of  students 
this  year.  Normally,  the  students  average 


d»round  700.  This  year,  it  is  approxi- 
mately 1,400  officers  and  men  from  our 
own  military  services  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  country  and  the  Congress  have 
an  obligation  to  see  that  our  militarj' 
personnel  are  properly  housed. 


"SNOOPING"  PURSUANT  TO  COURT 
ORDER 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Snooping"  was  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  yesterday, 
September  28,  1967. 

Mr.  President,  the  editorial  is  a  de- 
serving criticism  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  in  endorsing  legislation  that 
would  permit  Federal  and  State  investi- 
gators to  tap  telephones  and  eavesdrop 
electronically  under  court  orders,  as 
though  court  orders  gave  any  guarantee 
as  to  the  rights  of  free  men  under  our 
Constitution. 

In  my  opinion,  every  judge  who  en- 
dorsed the  action  was  guilty  of  prejudg- 
ment of  the  basic  juridical  questions, 
some  involving  constitutional  law  and 
rights. 

I  think  every  one  of  the  judges  sullied 
his  judicial  robe.  Certainly  every  one  of 
them  needs  to  attend  a  refresher  course 
In  the  basic  constitutional  rights  of  pri- 
vacy to  which  free  men  and  women  are 
entitled. 

The  snooping  they  seek  to  authorize 
is  not  cleansed  one  whit  when  it  is  done 
by  judges  instead  of  by  policemen.  It  is 
the  snooping  that  is  evil.  It  is  the  in- 
vasion of  the  precious  constitutional 
right  of  privacy  that  Is  evil.  It  is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  presumption  of  Innocence 
that  is  essential. 

I  am  saddened  to  think  that  any  judge 
wearing  the  robe  either  of  a  State  or  a 
Federal  court  would  be  a  party  to  this 
kind  of  political  action,  for  that  is  what 
it  is.  and  he  became  guilty  when  he  went 
along  with  the  endorsement  of  this  "leg- 
islation" that  the  Judicial  Conference 
brought  forth. 

The  Federal  judges  involved  appar- 
ently think  they  are  above  checks  by  the 
people.  Maybe  the  time  has  come  to 
check  them  with  ballots,  too.  Perhaps 
unchecked  life  tenure  positions  on  the 
courts  of  this  land  need  to  be  checked 
by  the  people  through  their  ballots,  by 
requiring  that  judges  be  elected. 

If  the  judiciary  of  this  counti-y  be- 
comes involved  in  seeking  to  amend  the 
Constitution  by  this  kind  of  judicial  ac- 
tion. I  am  one  Senator  who  will  advocate 
taking  away  from  the  judiciary  life  ten- 
ure on  the  bench.  We  shall  have  to  check 
judges,  as  well  as  Senators,  Representa- 
tives, and  Presidents  if  we  want  to  pre- 
serve our  basic  constitutional  guaran- 
tees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Snooping 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  tJnlted 
States  has  voted  to  endorse  legislation  that 
would  permit  Federal  and  state  Investigators 
to   tap   telephones   and   eavesdrop   electron- 


IcaUy  under  court  order.  With  the  highest 
respect  for  the  authority  of  the  Conference, 
we  offer  an  oppxjsition  to  its  view.  The  so- 
cial costs  of  svich  i.".truslon  Into  privacy 
would,  in  our  Judgment,  heavily  outweigh 
the  gains  to  law  enforcement. 

The  Conference  gave  its  approval  to  pend- 
ing eavesdropping  legislation  with  the  pro- 
viso that  it  be  amended  to  meet  the  re- 
strictions laid  down  in  last  June's  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Bergcr  case.  In  that 
case,  tiie  Court  struck  down  as  constitu- 
tionally invalid  a  New  York  statute  author- 
izing eavesdropping  under  court  order  be- 
cause it  failed  to  meet  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment requirement  of  a  reasonable  search — 
that  is.  that  It  particularly  describe  "the 
place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons  or  things 
to  be  seized." 

The  truth  is,  we  think,  that  this  require- 
ment cannot  be  met  by  any  court  order 
authorizing  eavesdropping.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Black  observed  in  a  dissenting  opinion  in 
the  Berger  case,  the  Court's  decision  "makes 
constitutional  eavesdropping  Improbable." 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  stipnose  that  a  court  or- 
der can  circumscribe  or  control  eavesdrop- 
ping in  the  way  that  a  warrant  can  limit 
an  ordinary  search.  When  a  telephone  is 
tapped  or  a  room  is  bugged,  the  privacy 
of  everyone  using  the  telephone  or  the  room 
Is  invaded,  whether  or  not  he  l.s  under  sus- 
picion of  crlmin.Tl  conduct.  The  conversa- 
tion of  anyone  calling  the  telephone  or  en- 
tering the  room  is  recorded,  whether  or  not 
It  Is  related  to  a  crime  under  investigation. 
Intimacies  of  every  sort — social,  business, 
conjugal — may  thus  be  divulged  to  the  eaves- 
droppers. 

More  serious,  perhaps,  than  the  eaves- 
dropping itself  is  the  pall  which  fear  of  It 
may  put  upon  normal  conversation.  The 
most  law-abiding  men  and  women  have 
things  to  say  to  each  other  which  they 
want  to  say  in  confidence.  Any  official  In- 
trusion Into  such  privacy  is.  as  Lord  Camden 
put  it  two  centuries  ago,  "subversive  of  all 
the  comforts  of  society."  People  who  fear 
that  governmeiat  agents  may  be  covertly 
listening  to  all  that  they  say  are  not  free 
people.  They  speak  under  constraint.  And 
where  this  fear  is  endemic,  freedom  of  com- 
munication Is  a  casualty. 

The  community  must  choose,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  between  the  claims  of  free- 
dom and  the  claims  of  safety.  Acknowledging 
that  bugging  and  tapping  may  give  the  police 
some  assistance  in  combatting  organized 
crime — ^or  may  at  any  rate  make  It  neces- 
sary for  criminals  to  be  extremely  circum- 
spect in  communicating  with  each  other — the 
question  Is  whether  the  Inhibition  on  lawful 
conversation  is  worth  the  cost.  The  choice 
Is  between  facilitating  the  work  of  the  po- 
lice and  facilitating  free  communication 
Men  cannot  be  free  if  they  live  In  fear  of 
official  surveillance.  "It  Is  more  than  de- 
sirable. It  Is  n?cessary,  that  criminals  be  de- 
tected and  prosecuted  as  vigorously  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  more  necessary."  as  President 
Roosevelt  put  It.  "that  citizens  of  a  democ- 
racy be  protected  in  their  rights  of  privacy 
from  unwarranted  snooping." 
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ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  LONG  OF 
LOUISIANA  BEFORE  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  early  months  of  this  year, 
som.etime  in  February.  I  addressed  the 
Economic  Club  of  New  York,  .setting 
forth  my  views  with  regard  to  the  Na- 
tion's monetary  and  fiscal  problems. 

That  was  roughly  8  months  aeo  and. 
with  the  passage  of  time,  some  of  the 
suggestions  which  I  made  then  have 
been  heeded  by  those  in  the  executivr 
branch   of   the   Government.   I   was   a' 


variance  in  some  instances  with  the  pol- 
icy 01  the  administration. 

In  the  belief  that  Senators  might  find 
it  interesting  to  read  my  remarks  at  this 
date.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  to  have 
my  speech  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  of  New  York:  while  I  am  not 
familiar  with  all  of  your  Impressive  history, 
I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  kinship  to  your  group, 
dating  back  to  the  fall  of  1962  when  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  your 
speaker. 

On  that  occasion  he  described  his  attitude 
toward  our  nation's  tax  laws.  He  said  that 
they  were  antiquated,  designed  to  meet  the 
problems  of  an  earlier  day.  that  they  should 
be  modified  to  meet  the  problems  of  his  day 
and  the  challenge  of  the  future. 

At  that  time  our  much-beloved  friend,  the 
late  Harry  F.  Byrd  was  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance.  From  the  first 
moment  I  saw  the  John  Kennedy  speech,  I 
knew,  as  did  everyone  else,  that  the  Ken- 
nedy proposal  for  a  major  tax  reduction, 
which  necessarily  Involved  a  substantial 
federal  deficit  for  at  least  two  years,  could 
not  and  would  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
that  consistent,  dedicated  conservative  who 
learned  his  economics  before  John  Kennedy 
was  born  on  this  earth,  and  who  had  not  con- 
formed to  the  thinking  of  the  New  Deal  of 
1933  or  the  Fair  Deal  of  1948,  much  less  the 
New  Frontier.  It  was  my  guess  that  Robert 
Kerr  of  Oklahoma,  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  would  speak  for 
the  Kennedy  Administration  if  and  w-hen  the 
idea  that  John  Kennedy  outlined  before  you 
on  that  occasion  should  come  to  a  vote  In 
the  Senate.  The  thought  never  occurred  to 
n;e  that,  before  this  imaginative  suggestion 
could  come  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate.  Allen 
Frear  would  have  been  defeated  and  that  Bob 
Kerr  and  John  Kennedy  would  have  passed 
on  to  meet  their  reward,  and  that  I,  the 
number  four  Democrat  on  the  committee  at 
the  time  of  the  speech,  would  be  the  com- 
mittee spokesman  for  the  largest  revenue 
measure  In  the  Nation's  history — the  first 
major  bill  to  be  enacted  under  President 
Johnson. 

The  bill  which  emerged  from  John  Ken- 
nedy's speech  to  you  on  that  occasion  in- 
volved a  reduction  of  Federal  taxes  by  more 
than  14  billion  dollars.  It  provided  great 
reductions  In  personal  Income  taxes,  to  in- 
crease demand  and  consumption  of  new  pro- 
duction. It  provided  major  reductions  in  cor- 
poration income  taxes.  It  provided  incentives 
for  new  investments.  When  the  bill  came  to 
a  final  vote.  I  pointed  out  that  this  nation 
was  enjoying  the  longest  continued  pros- 
perity In  its  history.  At  that  point  the  nation 
had  enjoyed  more  than  45  months  of  con- 
tinued Increases  in  production,  Income  and 
employment.  It  was  my  argum..'nt,  and  that 
of  the  Administration,  that  this  bill,  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964,  would  mean  a  con- 
tinued Increase  In  production.  Income,  and 
employment  for  as  far  into  the  future  as 
any  of  us  were  then  privileged  to  see.  The 
events  that  have  transpired  since  that  date 
are  worthy  of  stvidy  In  connection  with  the 
predictions  which  we  made  at  the  time.  Our 
predictions  for  employment  and  production 
were  safely  within  the  events  that  have 
transpired.  Our  prediction  for  national 
growth  was  vindicated. 

The  only  prediction  on  which  we  fell  short 
was  that  we  would  have  by  now  achieved  a 
balanced  budget.  With  regard  to  the  budget. 
It  Is  f.-ilr  to  submit  that,  had  this  nation  not 
elected  to  make  an  expensive  and  determined 
sacrifice  to  prevent  a  communist  takeover  in 
Southeast  Asia,  we  could  easily  have  had  a 
balanced  budget  for  last  year  and  for  this 
year. 


W'hile  the  national  debt  has  Increased  m 
terms  of  dollars,  it  has  declined  in  terms  of 
the  ability  of  our  people  to  pay.  For  example, 
in  1962  the  federal  debt  was  142';  of  our 
gross  national  product.  In  1966  it  was  less 
than  43 '(    of  our  gross  national  product. 

F^irthermcre,  when  we  talk  about  our  na- 
tional debt,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  make 
a  distinction  between  our  gross  national 
debt  and  our  net  national  debt.  Of  the  na- 
tional debt  which  we  are  required  to  report 
to  the  American  people,  approximately  113 
billion  dollars  of  that  figure  Is  money  that 
the  federal  government  owes  to  the  federal 
government. 

When  I  speak  of  money  that  the  federal 
government  owes  to  Itself,  I  am  thinking  of 
the  government  bonds  and  funds  held  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  other  agen- 
cies of  the  federal  government.  Included  In 
that  figure  would  be  government-held  trust 
funds,  such  as  the  social  security  fund  of 
22  billion  dollars  plus. 

Some  of  my  more  conservative-thinking 
friends  challenge  my  view  that  a  govern- 
ment-held trust  fund  in  the  last  analysis  Is 
money  which  the  federal  government  owes 
to  the  federal  government. 

If  I  might  use  the  social  security  fund  as 
an  example,  we  have  contingent  liabilities 
running  Into  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollsa's. 
Yet.  Insofar  as  the  federal  government  holds 
money  in  the  social  security  trust  fund,  it  Is 
that  mtich  ahead  in  meeting  Its  obligations. 
Other  trust  funds  financed  by  federal  taxes 
and  appropriations  appear  to  me  to  fall  In 
the  same  category.  Therefore,  when  I  speak 
of  the  national  debt  of  329  billion  dollars,  I 
am  tempted  to  point  out  that  113  billion 
dollars  of  this  debt  Is  money  that  the  federal 
government  owes  to  the  federal  government 
and  that  debt  which  the  federal  government 
owes  to  the  public  Is  actually  217  billion 
dollars. 

Then  when  we  relate  our  national  debt  to 
our  gross  national  production,  we  find  that 
our  net  federal  debt  in  1945  was  approxi- 
mately 116"^  of  our  gross  national  product, 
and  today  It  is  approximately  28'"  of  our 
gross  national  product.  It  Is  comforting  to 
note  that  the  tangible  assets  held  by  the 
federal  government  in  terms  of  property,  real 
and  personal,  exceed  our  national  debt  In 
value  without  reference  to  the  nation's  great- 
est financial  asset.  Us  ability  to  tax  the 
Income  and  the  property  of  Its  citizens. 

With  the  combination  of  the  Increases  In 
our  population  and  production,  together 
with  the  inflation  that  we  experienced  after 
World  War  II.  our  per  capita  federal  debt  has 
declined  In  terms  of  1966  dollars  from  S3, 557 
to  $1,641 — less  than  half  of  what  it  was  22 
years  ago. 

Therefore,  I  am  Inclined  to  say  when  busi- 
nessmen talk  to  me  about  the  national  debt, 
"Look  who's  talking."  Measured  by  a  rela- 
tive standard,  our  debt  is  less  than  half  what 
it  was  while  yours  has  increased  by  anywhere 
from  50 ■>  to  200 '^t  when  measured  by  the 
same  standard. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  a  fair  comparison,  be- 
cause each  decision  to  increase  the  amount  of 
debt  outstanding  involves  a  different  set  of 
problems.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  an  enormous 
public  and  private  debt,  exceeding  1  trillion, 
500  billion  dollars,  we  would  do  well  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  growth  of  our  economy,  the 
expansion  of  our  assets,  the  Increase  In  the 
number  of  Jobs,  as  well  as  the  Increase  in  the 
pay  which  those  Jobs  earn,  have  been  made 
possible  during  the  past  26  years  by  a  steady 
increase  in  the  public  and  private  debt  of  the 
United  States,  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  that 
Increase  being  in  the  private  sector.  So  long 
as  our  economy  continues  to  grow  in  any  way 
that  is  acceptable  to  any  man  here  tonight. 
the  total  figure  of  public  and  private  debt 
outstanding  will  continue  to  grow.  It  Is  well 
for  us  to  recognize  that  most  of  this  debt 
was  incurred  for  good  reason,  that  It  was 
soundly  based,  that  it  has  created  a  credit 


without  which  the  growth  of  our  economy 
could  hardly  have  occurred. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  we  can  carry  on 
Indefinitely  with  continued  prosperity,  or 
even  as  we  have  done  for  the  past  6  years,  so 
long  as  the  debt  which  we  owe  is  soundly 
based.  The  soundness  of  our  debt  is  greater 
because  we  have  a  number  of  government 
programs  to  assure  that  Americans  stand 
together  In  guaranteeing  the  payment  of 
most  of  It. 

Perhaps  I  am  overly  optimistic  about  the 
future,  but  I  am  satisfied  that,  if  we  continue 
the  kind  of  economic  approach  that  we  have 
been  pursuing  in  recent  years,  nothing  can 
destroy  the  strength  and  greatness  of  our 
nation,  other  than  a  devastating  war  beyond 
anything  that  we  have  ever  witnessed. 

Such  a  war  we  constantly  pray  and  strive 
to  avoid. 

Having  recognized  the  existence  of  a  large 
public  and  private  debt.  I  would  like  to 
make  It  clear  that  this  Senator  for  one 
favors  the  lowest  practical  level  of  Interest 
rates,  in  order  that  the  burden  of  carrying 
our  debts  may  be  as  light  as  possible.  In 
the  last  analysis,  the  interest  cost  of  carry- 
ing our  debts  falls  on  the  consumer  and 
on  the  taxpayer.  While  It  is  true  that  cor- 
porations pay  large  amounts  of  Interest,  it 
is  a  cost  of  doing  business  and,  so  long  as 
competition  will  permit,  they  will  pass  it 
along  to  their  customer  In  the  price  of  the 
product. 

Pcrthrlghtness  compels  me  to  express  my 
difference  of  opinion  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

There  is  much  misunderstanding  about 
the  degree  of  Independence  which  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  should  possess.  The  board 
is  not  a  creature  of  the  executive  branch. 
If  a  majority  of  the  board  desires  to  do  so, 
it  may  exercise  a  Judgment  contrary  to  the 
views  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment. If  anyone  has  ever  contended  that 
the  board  Is  independent  of  the  Congress, 
it  has  never  come  to  my  attention. 

Thirteen  months  ago  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  decided  to 
embark  upon  a  monetary  program  against 
the  advice  of  the  executive  and  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Congress. 

Having  protested  about  the  matter.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  then  bowed  to  what  he  seemed 
to  regard  as  inevitable  and  undertook  to 
adjust  his  policies  accordingly.  Since  that 
date,  some  members  of  that  board  have 
undertaken  to  suggest  that  we  in  Congress 
should  adjust  this  nation's  tax  laws  to  con- 
form to  economic  policies  decided  by  this 
small  group  which  meets  in  an  imposing 
building  on  Constitution  Avenue.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  some  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress should  sit  down  with  members  who 
can  speak  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  agree  to  a  given  tax  policy  to  conform 
to  the  Judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

Lest  it  be  misunderstood  In  any  source, 
I  want  to  make  It  crystal  clear  that,  as  far 
as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Is  a  creatiue  of  the  Congress; 
they  are  exercising  powers  which  belong  to 
us.  We  are  elected  to  represent  190  million 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  Is  the  Presi- 
dent. Whenever  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent can  agree  upon  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  modify  \\s  policies  to  come  Into  accord 
with  us.  not  the  other  way  around. 

The  tight-money,  hlgh-lnterest-rate  pol- 
icy of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  the 
past  13  months  has  been  very  unpopular 
with  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  nation.  Those  policies  have 
Imposed  an  almost  disastrous  depression  in 
the  housing  industry.  Those  policies  have 
increased  the  cost  of  government.  They  have 
had  a  retarding  effect  upon  the  growth  of 
our  economy.  Those  policies  had  much  to  do 
with  our  decision  to  suspend  the  investment 
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credit.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  most  of  tis. 
we  rejoice  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Is  now 
retreating  from  that  policy  as  some  of  us 
have  been  advocating  It  should  do. 

Now  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Presi- 
dent thitt  Congress  should  increase  taxes, 
which  would  further  retard  an  economy 
which  at  this  moment  is  sho*-lng  signs  of 
becoming  sluggish,  with  the  suggestion 
that.  If  we  do  so.  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
further  ease  Its  tight  grip  on  the  nation's 
money  supply. 

We  are  willing  to  consider  the  President  s 
suggestion  on  some  other  basis.  At  the  mo- 
ment there  is  no  compelling  economic  case 
for  the  proposed  tax  Increase.  Few  econo- 
mists are  attempting  to  make  any  such  case. 
The  request  for  tax  lncrea.se  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  a  failure  to  increase 
taxes  win  lead  to  a  large  federal  deficit.  It  is 
argued  that,  while  men  fight  and  die  on 
the  field  of  battle,  it  Is  j.  small  enough  sac- 
rifice for  Americans  to  pay  more  taxes  Yet. 
a  tax  Incre.tse  of  10  times  the  size  recom- 
mended by  the  President  would  still  not  be- 
gin to  equate  the  sacnflce  of  our  courageous 
young  men  fighting  and  d>ing  in  the  swamps 
and  Jungles  of  V'letn.an,  with  Americans  who 
are  enjoying  Income  and  prosperity  greater 
than  they  have  ever  known. 

It  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  that 
large  reductions  cannot  be  made,  nor  that 
expenditures  cannot  be  postponed,  until 
some  later  date.  Nor  has  It  been  demon- 
strated that  a  number  of  new  programs  which 
the  President  Is  recommending  even  now 
might  not  better  be  deferred  than  to  in- 
crease the  taxes  on  the  Ajnerlciin  people. 

The  Congress  Is  not  disposed  to  deny  the 
best  weapons,  the  best  food,  and  every  bene- 
tit  of  medical  science  to  our  fighting  men. 
The  Congress  is  disposed  to  make  reductions 
In  new  domestic  programs  and  even  in  old 
dome.stlc  programs  before  It  votes  another 
tax  Increase. 

As  an  example  of  a  new  domestic  program 
that  can  be  cut.  I  would  point  to  the  poverty 
program,  which  Is  poorly  and  Inefficiently 
managed  Many  of  the  activities  of  that  pro- 
gram are  of  very  doubtful  value.  Most 
Americans  would  support  a  poverty  program, 
or  any  part  of  it,  so  long  as  they  are  getting 
70  cenis  or  even  50  cents  return  for  their 
Investment.  Thev  will  not  in  conscience  sup- 
port any  part  of  such  a  program  which 
yleld.5  them  less  than  lOTr  return  on  the 
dollar,  and  some  parts  of  that  program  ap- 
pear to  be  yielding  an  even  negative  return. 
In  pe^u-etlme.  the  poverty  program  could 
cost  several  billion  dollars  annually  But, 
with  the  pressure  of  a  war  on  our  hands.  It 
Is  well  that  tnis  program  be  confined  to 
those  are.^s  where  It  has  definitely  proved 
Its  value  and  that  It  serve  more  In  the  na- 
ture of  an  experlment.il  pilot  program  to 
prove  the  merit  or  demerit  of  new  ideas  be- 
fore we  attempt  to  expand  It  Into  a  multl- 
bllUoii  dollar  undertaking. 

As  an  example  of  an  old  program  that  can 
be  cut  I  would  point  to  the  policy  whereby 
this  nation  continues  to  maintain  approxi- 
mately I  million  Americans  at  taxpayers' 
expense  on  European  soil  This  matter  was 
studied  by  the  Democratic  Policy  Commit- 
tee That  committee  of  fifteen  Senators  In- 
cluded some  of  the  most  outstanding  mem- 
bers of  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Armed  Services.  Appropriations,  and  several 
other  major  comml'tees  In  the  Congress  It 
Included  some  of  the  most  trusted  friends 
of  the  President  Having  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Weet  German  Republic,  and  the 
other  able  spokesmen  suggested  by  the  Ad- 
mlnlBtratlon.  this  group,  composed  of  Dem- 
ocratic leaders  in  the  Senate,  signed  a  unan. 
Umous  proposal  that  the  number  of  troops 
and  dependents  In  Europe  should  be  drasti- 
cally reduced. 

Thus   far,    our   suggestion    ha^;    met    with 
nothing  more  than  a  few  additional  flimsy 


and  weak  reasons  for  continuing  a  program 
which  no  longer  makes  sense  long  after  the 
facts  of  life  which  dictated  It  have  changed 
drastically,  compelling  a  different  answer. 

One  of  the  facts  of  life  which  has  changed 
since  the  troops  for  Europe  proposal  was 
voted  In  1949,  my  first  year  In  the  Senate, 
has  been  that  this  program,  along  with  other 
grants — or,  to  use  a  better  word,  gift-pro- 
grams— have  so  depleted  our  supply  of  gold 
that  this  nation  Is  finding  It  necessary  to 
plead  with  former  beneficiaries  of  our  lar- 
gesse not  to  call  upon  us  to  pay  in  the  only 
recognized  International  currency,  gold,  the 
money  which  we  owe  to  them.  In  replying, 
these  nations,  which  we  have  aided  In  the 
past  are  exercising  their  proper  right  to  Insist 
upon  this  nation  doing  things  which  we 
would  not  otherwise  do  In  the  absence  of 
our  monetary  distress.  Of  all  the  Items  which 
would  relieve  this  nation's  dlfBcultles  with 
its  balance  of  payments,  none  would  do  as 
much  gixxl  or  make  as  much  sense  as  a  re- 
duction, a  major  reduction,  of  American 
troop  strength  in  Europe. 

This  nation's  contribution  to  the  defense 
effort  Is  roughly  107;.  of  our  national  prod- 
uct. Our  European  allies  are  making  a  con- 
tribution which  Is  about  5%  or  less  of  their 
national  product.  Those  nations  and  Japan 
are  the  most  prosperous  nations  on  earth, 
except  for  the  United  States.  If  they  are 
not  so  concerned  about  the  threat  of  ag- 
gressive communism  that  they  will  not 
make  a  sacrifice  to  compare  with  our  own, 
then  we  have  no  business  and  no  proper 
right  bleeding  this  nation  white  economi- 
cally until  America  becomes  an  international 
beggar  to  do  for  our  friends  things  which 
they  are  well  able  to  do  for  themselves. 

The  strongest  single  reason  for  continuing 
the  existing  level  of  American  troop  strength 
in  Europe  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  Etaropean 
is  the  bountiful  blessing  of  the  money  that 
this  policy  pours  Into  their  domestic  econ- 
omy. While  some  of  us  may  not  begrudge 
this  blessing  to  the  economy  of  Europe,  we 
can  no  longer  afford  it. 

Another  good  argument  for  a  continua- 
tion of  this  situation  has  been  that  the 
Soviet  Union  might  be  willing  to  agree  to 
withdraw  some  of  Its  troops  from  Eastern 
Ehirope  If  we  withdraw  some  American 
troops  strength.  But,  why  should  the  com- 
munist world  wish  to  arrive  at  any  such 
arrangement?  The  maintenance  of  a  million 
Americans  on  European  soil  Is  the  largest 
reduceable  Item  of  those  factors  that  are 
making  the  leader  of  world  capitalism  an 
international  pauper.  Any  such  program 
which  brings  us  to  our  knees  before  first  one 
lesser  power  and  then  another  serves  the 
purpose  of  International  communism.  In 
that  it  undermines  and  destroys  the  ability 
of  the  leader  of  the  capitalistic  world  to  con- 
tinue to  lead. 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  this  nation  may 
soon  reach  an  honorable  termination  of  hos- 
tilities In  Vietnam.  When  we  are  able  to  do 
that,  we  should  embark  Immediately  upon  a 
number  of  policies  which  the  futiu-e  and 
prosperity  of  our  nation  would  require. 
Meanwhile  we  should  be  planning  for  them 
so  that  they  could  be  put  Into  effect  Im- 
mediately. The  Investment  tax  credit  should 
be  restored.  If  Indeed  it  has  not  been  restored 
before  that  time.  We  should  make  up  for 
lost  time  In  providing  adequate  highways 
and  eliminating  slums,  rebuilding  the  center 
of  our  great  cities,  beautifying  our  country- 
side, eliminating  pollution  from  water  and 
air. 

At  the  first  possible  moment,  we  should 
start  rebuilding  our  American  Merchant 
Marine,  to  provide  this  nation  with  the 
strength  on  the  seas  and  in  world  trade 
which  that  arm  of  our  national  policy  once 
possessed.  The  neglect  of  our  Merchant 
Marine  has  been  so  tragic  and  so  lacking  In 
understanding  of  the  over-all  problem  that 
the  present  trend   would  make  this  nation 


Impotent  to  carry  Its  strength  around  the 
world  to  meet '  emergencies.  Russia  is 
launching  a  dozen  new  merchant  ships  for 
every  time  this  nation  launches  one.  To  meet 
this  problem  and  to  help  with  our  balance- 
of-pavments  problem  in  the  future,  I  wlH 
Introduce  a  bill  next  week  to  place  a  small 
tax  on  all  cargo  entering  and  leaving  this 
country,  and  directing  the  receipts  from  that 
tax  to  the  reestabllshment  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  to  its  proper  position 
among  maritime  powers. 

In  other  trade  programs,  the  combination 
of  taxes,  tariffs,  and  quotas  has  not  been 
successful  In  maintaining  American  industry 
at  the  desired  level.  O-ur  trade  policies  need 
a  thorough  new  look  and  some  hard-headed 
American  businessmen  are  needed  to  devote 
a  great  deal  of  independent  thought  and 
study  to  the  over-all  program.  This  nation 
m  Its  trade  and  aid  programs  has  played 
the  part  of  an  Andy  Gump  until  It  is  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  an  International  Barney 
Google.  Personnel  that  have  manned  the 
international  giveaway  programs  for  a  great 
number  of  years  are  poorly  equipped  to 
change  costumes  and  play  the  opposite  role 
for  the  future  even  if  their  Intellectual 
makeup   could    be   so    transformed. 

This  next  year  we  will  be  passing  addi- 
tional trade  legislation.  The  tendency  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  to  reduce  American  tanri 
protection  while  foreign  countries  have  given 
little  If  anything  in  return,  other  than  to 
agree  to  continue  their  existing  practices, 
without  making  trade  more  onerous  for  us 
than  It  had  been  In  the  past.  The  reduction 
in  levels  of  American  tariffs  has  brought  an 
Increase  in  imports.  The  program  has  not 
brought  us  a  correspKDnding  Increase  In  our 
exports.  The  result  is  that  our  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  is  being  reduced  to  the  vanish- 
ing point. 

When  our  unfavorable  balance  of  tourist 
trade  is  added  to  the  scales,  together  wit.i 
our  foreign  a.d  program,  troops  for  Europe, 
and  the  war  In  Vietnam,  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  serious  deficit  position  which  is  steadily 
growing  worse.  It  cannot  be  corrected  entirely 
while  the  Vietnam  war  continues,  but  we 
must  start  improving  the  situation  so  that  it 
can  be  corrected  wnen  the  Vietnam  war  is 
over. 

This  nation  has  it  well  within  Its  power 
to  correct  all  of  these  things  which  give  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments  and  move 
toward  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade.  We 
can  do  it  by  expanding  our  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, by  providing  more  rather  than  less  pro- 
tection for  any  American  Industry  that  Is 
threatened,  by  insisting  upon  a  quid  pro  quo 
from  those  countries  which  are  enjoying 
favors  from  Uncle  Sam. 

The  mast  imperative  Item  is  that  we  must 
stop  American  negotiators  from  committing 
this  nation  to  International  agreements 
which  bind  our  hands  and  prevent  us  from 
using  those  tools  which  could  save  us  in  the 
future. 

Lest  someone  be  confused  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed some  opinions  at  variance  with  the 
Johnson  Administration.  I  believe  it  ■well  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  am  elected  to  represent 
the  State  of  Louisiana  and  its  three  million 
people.  Under  our  Federal  system  it  was  in- 
tended that  there  be  room  for  differences 
of  opinion.  That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  we 
have  so  many  Congressmen  and  Senators. 
The  fact  that  a  man  is  chosen  by  his  col- 
leagues to  be  a  part  of  their  leadership  does 
not  reduce  for  one  moment  his  duty  to  his 
nation,  to  the  people  who  elect  him,  and 
to  his  convictions.  As  a  part  of  the  leader- 
ship, he  has  the  duty  to  go  an  extra  mile  in 
bringing  men  of  good  will  together  to  sup- 
port policies  and  agree  on  decisions  which 
are  good  for  this  country.  So  long  as  he  re- 
mains a  part  of  the  legislative  branch,  he 
does  not  relinquish  his  duty  to  speak  for 
what  he  believes. 

This  great  and  powerful  nation  holds  its 
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place  In  the  world  In  spite  of  many  mistakes, 
disasters  and  adversities  with  which  its 
people  have  been  confronted  It  holds  its 
place  foremost  among  free  people  because 
we  have  realized  our  mistakes  in  time  and 
with  the  guidance  of  a  merciful  Lord  we 
have  been  able  to  correct  our  mistakes  and 
find  the  right  course  to  Justice,  wealth,  and 
leadership.  From  time  to  time  we  would  do 
well  to  rejoice  in  our  good  fortune  Having 
done  so.  we  should  then  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  the  task  ahead  and  accept  whatever  danger 
or  sacrifice  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  it. 


THE  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY— THE 
NATIONS  WHIPPING  BOY 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  the  Government  seems  once 
more  determined  to  make  a  whipping 
boy  of  the  country's  tobacco  indiistrj*. 

Latest  evidence  of  that  is  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission's  effort  to 
apply  the  so-called  fairness  doctrine  to 
the  smoking  question,  so  that  both  sides 
of  the  story  can  be  told. 

That  being  the  case,  fairness  seems  to 
require  that  the  basis  for  the  Govern- 
ment's antlsmoking  campaign  be  sub- 
jected to  an  objective  analysis,  and  Col- 
umnist James  Kilpatrick,  a  highly  re- 
spected and  competent  newsman,  seems 
to  have  done  an  excellent  job  of  that  in 
his  report  entitled  "Antismoking  Fig- 
ures Look  Flimsy."  published  in  the 
Wa.shington  Star  of  September  27.  1967. 

Because  the  article  so  well  puts  the 
case  into  perspective.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Antismoking  Figures  Look  Flimsy 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

"Get  the  facts!"  said  the  authoritative 
voice  on  the  boob  tube.  "A  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion extra  heart  conditions,  A  million  cases 
of  bronchitis  and  emphysema.  Eleven  million 
cases  of  long-t«rm  illness.  Write  for  your  free 
copy  of  'Smoking  and  Illness.'  " 

This  free  government  leaflet,  if  you're  curi- 
ous, purports  to  "present  the  highlights"  of 
a  study  released  in  May  by  the  Public  Health 
Service.  "Cigarette  Smoking  and  Health 
Characteristics,"  If  the  really  curious  viewer 
pursues  the  matter,  and  also  obtains  a  copy 
of  this  parent  study,  he  may  discover  at  first 
hand  what  is  meant  by  a  credibility  gap. 

In  plain  words,  both  the  free  leaflet  and 
the  larger  study  on  which  it  is  based.  In 
terms  of  the  impression  they  seek  deliberately 
to  convey,  are  frauds.  Prevaricators,  it  Is  said, 
are  divided  among  three  classes — liars,  damn 
liars,  and  those  who  misuse  statistics.  By 
picking  and  choosing  among  some  figures 
that  are  shaky  to  begin  with,  by  glossing 
over  necessary  qualifications,  and  by  mixing 
reasoned  inference  with  pure  surmise,  the 
authors  of  these  publications  have  perpe- 
trated a  shabby  piece  of  propaganda 

The  PHS  study,  conducted  over  52  weeks 
In  1964-65,  was  intended  to  discover  the  re- 
lationship, if  any.  between  smoking  and  a 
variety  of  chronic  and  acute  illnesses.  The 
raw  figures  were  derived  from  interviews  In 
a  random  sample  of  42.000  households. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  the  key  figures,  on 
which  all  the  conclusions  are  based,  are  the 
figures  covering  smoking  habits.  How  many 
cigarettes  per  day?  Did  the  respondent  ever 
smoke?  If  so,  how  many  cigarettes  did  he 
smoke?  What  was  his  heaviest  rate  of  smok- 
ing? If  these  figures  are  not  solid,  the  whole 
study  begins  to  fall  apart.  And  the  astound- 
ing fact,  glossed  over  in  the  report,  is  that 
"data  on  60  percent  of  the  males  who  had 


ever  smoked  were  obtained  from  other  per- 
sons." The  Interviewers  simply  accepted  an- 
swers from  whoever  happened  to  be  at  home 
at  the  time. 

This  Is  a  study  of  smoking  and  "Illness." 
To  get  the  figures,  the  Interviewers  presented 
a  list  of  chronic  and  acute  conditions,  and 
asked  the  householder  to  check  appropriate 
boxes.  Bronchitis,  sinusitis,  upper  respira- 
tory infection,  emphysema,  "heart  trouble." 
"liver  trouble,"  "chronic  nervous  trouble," 
"hypertension  without  heart  involvement." 
The  typical  layman  may  be  able  to  answer 
some  of  these  questions  generally:  it  Is  un- 
believable that  he  could  answer  them  pre- 
cisely: but  In  this  study  the  diagnoses  of 
any  19-year-old  who  happened  to  be  at  home 
are  given  the  impressive  weight,  down  to  two 
decimal  places,  of  laboratory  findings. 

The  authors  of  this  study  kept  tripping 
over  the  inadequacy  of  their  own  data.  They 
were  thus  reduced  to  guessing:  "It  could  well 
be  that  .  .  .  Had  data  been  available,  it 
might  have  been  found  that  .  ,  ,  This  could 
indicate  that  ,  .  .  This  could  be  affected  by 
.  .  .  This  could  result  from  .  .  ."  In  a  mo- 
ment of  candor,  they  confess  the  truth : 
Their  figures  do  not  establish  any  cause- 
and-effect  relationship  between  smoking  and 
Illness. 

Still,  their  Job  was  to  leave  precisely  that 
impression — that  cigarette  smoking  does  re- 
sult in  Illness  and  lost  time.  So  they  care- 
fully bear  down  on  the  horrendous  figures 
dealing  with  men  who  smoke  more  than 
two  packs  a  day.  Such  smokers  are  In  a  small 
minority.  Here  they  are  made  to  bulk  large. 
It  is  the  pick-and-choose  technique. 

Two  can  play  that  game.  With  the  same 
validity,  on  the  basis  of  the  PHS  statistics,  a 
critic  can  assure  you  that  pack-a-day  smok- 
ers spend  fewer  days  in  bed  than  persons  who 
have  never  smoked:  that  the  pack-a-d.iy  man 
is  likely  to  have  less  hypertension,  less 
arthritis,  and  better  hearing  than  the  never- 
smoked  man.  Amazingly,  men  who  are  pres- 
ently smoking  even  have  a  lower  incidence  of 
upper  respiratory  conditions  than  persons 
who  have  never  smoked.  And  believe  it  if  you 
will,  from  Table  21  of  the  PHS  report:  Heavy- 
smokers  over  65 — the  two-pack-a-day  volca- 
noes— spend  8.5  days  sick  in  bed  each  year, 
while  their  counterparts,  men  over  65  who 
never  have  smoked  at  all.  are  sick  in  bed 
nearly  two  weeks.  What  do  you  make  of 
that? 

Bosh!  The  figures  are  fiimsy  and  the  con- 
clusions cannot  rise  above  them.  Caution, 
one  would  say  to  the  curious  TV  viewer: 
Relying  upon  these  statistics  may  result  in 
your   being   bamboozled. 


THE  BOOM  IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  about  6 
million  young  Americans  are  studying 
this  year  at  our  colleges  and  universities. 
This  is  nearly  twice  as  many  college  and 
university  students  as  there  were  10  years 
ago.  and  almost  three  times  as  many  as 
there  were  20  years  ago.  The  figures  are 
ample  proof  that  higher  education  in  this 
country  is  a  boom  industry. 

An  editorial  published  recently  by  the 
Charlotte.sville  Daily  Progress  suggests 
one  very  good  reason  for  the  boom.  Amer- 
icans believe  in  the  value  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  they  support  it.  The  editorial 
points  out  that  "nowhere  have  Ameri- 
cans imdertaken  a  commitment  as  will- 
ingly and  enthusiastically  as  the  one 
they  have  made  to  themselves  and  their 
children  in  the  field  of  higher  education." 

As  a  nation,  we  are  spending  $20  bil- 
lion a  year  for  the  higher  education  of 
these  6  million  students.  I  think  it  Is 
most  significant  that  half  of  this  $20  bil- 


lion is  coming  from  private  sources.  Five 
billion  is  being  provided  by  State  legisla- 
tures. The  Federal  Government  is  al- 
locating the  remaining  $5  billion. 

The  Daily  Progress  warns,  however, 
that  Federal  spending  may  multiply 
more  than  three  times  within  the  next 
decade  as  private  and  State  sources 
reach  their  limit.  It  also  observes  that 
"nearly  universal  higher  education  Is  a 
necessity  if  the  Nation  is  to  remain  a 
leader  in  a  shrinking  world  run  by 
technology." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  timely  warning. 
It  implies  that  an  even  greater  commit- 
ment by  Americans  to  the  support  of 
higher  education  will  be  necessary  in  the 
10  years  just  ahead.  I  certainly  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  maintain  a  balance  among 
private.  State,  and  Federal  sources  of 
support,  and  I  am  confident  that  Ameri- 
cans will  respond  to  the  needs  as  they 
have  resjwnded  in  the  past  20  years.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Daily 
Progress  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Education  a  Boom  Industry 

Never  in  the  course  of  human  events  have 
so  many  spent  so  much  to  educate  so  many. 

Higher  education — education  beyond  high 
school — now  ranks  as  a  major  growth  indus- 
try. It  is  a  boom  Industry,  with  college  en- 
rollments rising  faster  than  population.  In- 
vestment In  college  and  university  facilities 
and  equipment  expanding,  the  ranks  of 
teachers,  administrators,  clerical  and  custo- 
dial personnel  burgeoning — and  tuition  costs 
soaring. 

No  end  to  the  boom  is  In  sight. 

Today,  six  million  young  Americans  are 
enrolled  In  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
about  two-thirds  In  public  and  one-third  in 
private  schools.  This  is  nearly  twice  as  many 
as  10  years  ago  and  nearly  three  times  as 
many  as  20  years  ago. 

The  number  can  only  go  on  multiplying 
as  the  belief  takes  hold  that  a  college  edu- 
cation Is  not  the  privilege  of  a  minority  but 
the  right  of  everyone  capable  of  benefiting 
from  it— indeed  that  nearly  universal  higher 
education  is  a  necessity  if  the  nation  Is  to  re- 
main a  leader  in  a  shrinking  world  run  by 
technology. 

Yet  few  people  realize  that  Americans  are 
collectively  spending  $20  billion  a  year  edu- 
cating these  six  million  students  Juan  T. 
Trlppe  chairman  of  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways recently  pointed  out. 

By  contrast  he  said.  England,  with  a  quar- 
ter of  the  U.S.  population,  has  but  a  30th 
as  many  collegians— 200,000 — and  spends  but 
a  28th  as  much  on  their  education — $700 
million. 

Fully  half  this  $20  billion  comes  from  pri- 
vate sources — endowments,  tuition,  alumni 
contributions,  corporate  gifts  and  founda- 
tion grants. 

Another  $5  billion  Is  allocated  by  state 
legislatures. 

Federal  financial  support  makes  up  the  bal- 
ajice  reaching  a  new  high  $5  billion  last 
year — 25  times  more  than  it  was  after  World 
War  II  when  federal  participation  In  higher 
education  began. 

The  outlook  Is  for  federal  spending  to  more 
than  triple  In  the  coming  decade  as  private 
and  state  sources  reach  their  limit. 

We  talk  a  lot  about  "commitments"  these 
days.  We  have  commitments  to  our  allies, 
commitments  to  South  Vietnam,  commit- 
ments to  land  on  the  moon,  commitments 
to  elevate  the  Impoverished  and  dlscrlm- 
Inated-agalnst  in  our  own  land. 
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But  nowhere  have  Americana  undertaken  a 
coaimltmen:  as  willingly  and  enthusiasti- 
cally as  the  one  they  have  made  to  them- 
selves and  their  children  m  the  field  of  higher 
education. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXECUTIVE 
SERVICE  CORPS ;  ITS  FORMATION 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  important  private  organizations  con- 
tributing immen.sely  valuable  assistance 
to  underdeveloped  countries  is  the  Inter- 
national Executive  Service  Corps.  Since 
its  inauguration  on  June  14,  1964.  in  a 
launching  which  included  a  White  House 
ceremony  some  of  us  in  this  body  at- 
tended. It  has  quietly  and  very  soundly 
gone  about  the  business  of  providing 
managerial  aid  to  mainly  private  busi- 
nesses in  other  countries.  The  American 
know-how  provided  by  the  volunteers 
whom  the  lESC  has  so  carefully  selected 
is  helping  to  fill  a  great  need. 

One  of  the  clearest,  and  certainly  from 
many  standpoints  one  of  the  most  offi- 
cial, statements  of  its  evolvement  and 
principles,  its  program  and  achievement, 
was  made  some  months  ago  at  an  inter- 
national management  congress,  spon- 
sored by  the  Conseil  International  pour 
1 'Organisation  Scientiflque— CIOS— by 
Mr.  States  Mead,  vice  president  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  Mr.  Mead  was 
one  who  worked  closely  toward  the  for- 
mation of  the  lESC  and  has  since  been 
a  member  of  its  Board  and  Executive 
Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
port to  the  CIOS  meeting,  held  at 
Rotterdam,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
I  The  CIOS  XIV  Congress,  Rotterdam,  Sept. 

20.  19661 
The    Formation-    and    Development   of    the 

International  ExEcrTivE  Service  Corps 
(By  States  M.  Mead) 

In  September  1963  at  the  CIOS  XIII  In- 
ternational Management  Congress  In  New 
York.  Mr  David  Rockefeller.  President  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  delivered  the  key- 
note address  on  the  subject  of  "Managerial 
Work  and  Human  Progress".  In  that  address 
Mr  Rockefeller  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
"Managerial  Ti-sk  Force  of  Free  Enterprise", 
to  be  made  up  of  businessmen-volunteers 
from  the  advanced  nations  who  would  serve 
as  advl.sers  or  consultants  to  enterprises  in 
the  emerging  n.^tlons  in  order  to  assist  the 
growth  of  strong  and  free  economies. 

The  proposal  won  a  warm  response,  from 
both  the  immediate  audience  and  others  In 
both  government  and  private  circles.  How- 
ever, as  we  all  know,  much  lies  between 
Ideas  or  words,  on  the  one  hand,  and  action 
.%nd  accomplishment,  on  the  other  hand.  It 
Is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  both  delighted 
and  privileged  to  be  able  to  report.  Just  three 
years  after  Mr  Rockefeller's  address,  that  the 
Idea  has  borne  fruit  Thanks  to  the  atten- 
tion and  efforts  of  a  number  of  responsible 
business  and  government  leaders  following 
the  CIOS  XIII  Congress  the  International 
Executive  Service  Corps  has  been  brought 
Into  existence,  and  Is  a  going  concern  To 
date,  it  has  accepted  nearly  300  Individual 
projects  In  33  countries  of  the  developing 
nations  and  has  completed  one-third  of  them 
It  has  assembled  a  remarkable  roster  of 
exp«rlenced  American  executives  available 
for  such   assignment.   And   In   the  projects 


thus  far  completed,  the  lESC  has  proved 
that  the  concepts  on  which  It  was  developed 
are  sound  and  workable. 

Besides  Mr.  Rockefeller,  two  Individuals 
who  must  receive  credit  as  "founding 
fathers"  of  the  lESC,  are  US.  Senators  Vance 
Haitke  of  Indiana  and  Jacob  Javlts  of  New 
York.  Senator  Hartke,  foUow^lng  a  trip  abroad 
in  1962  had  proposed  the  establishment  of 
a  "businessman's  peace  corps"  to  make  avail- 
able to  developing  economies  the  talent  and 
know-how  of  retired  American  business 
executives.  Senator  Javlts  had  called  on 
U.S.  corporations  to  create  a  pool  of  skills 
tor  overseas  assistance.  What  these  proposals 
and  Mr.  Rockefeller's  had  In  common  was 
that  the  experts  to  be  sent  abroad  would 
come  from  the  private  sector. 

It  so  happened  that  this  line  of  thought 
paralleled  one  that  was  being  discussed 
within  the  Federal  Administration,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (A.I.D.)  :  Could  not  the  private 
sector  to  be  encouraged  to  play  a  larger  role 
In  the  continuing  United  States  program  of 
economic  aid  to  the  developing  nations? 

In  response  to  the  very  favorable  reaction 
and  a  deluge  of  mall  which  followed  Mr.  David 
Rockefellers  CIOS  XIII  keynote  address,  he 
subsequently  had  a  staff  study  made  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  some  meat  on  the  skele- 
ton of  his  basic  Idea. 

A.I.D.  also  had  undertaken  some  very 
thorough  studies,  based  both  upon  various 
Independent  proposals  and  upon  Its  own 
soundings  of  opinions  and  attitudes  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  The  conclusion 
to  which  A.I.D.  came  was:  that  some  sort  of 
executive  service  corps  could  and  should  be 
established  to  make  the  human  skills  of  U.S. 
business  directly  available  to  business  In  the 
developing  nations.  Hence,  a  small  planning 
staff  was  created  within  A.I.D.,  and  early  in 
1964  AID.  sponsored  a  voluntary  organizing 
conference  of  business  leaders,  both  from 
companies  and  all  major  bu.slness  associa- 
tions and  management  groups,  as  well  as 
from  government.  The  conference  partici- 
pants. In  turn,  created  an  organizing  com- 
mittee which,  significantly,  was  made  up  en- 
tirely of  seven  private  businessmen.  Includ- 
ing Mr.  David  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Sol  Llno- 
wltz  of  Xerox  Corporation,  as  the  organizing 
co-chairmen. 

In  the  following  two  months,  those  seven 
men  met  frequently  to  plan  and  to  direct 
the  staff  work  necessary  to  develop  a  charter, 
select  a  suitable  name,  formulate  basic  poli- 
cies, establish  fundamental  operating  prac- 
tices, elicit  Initial  financial  support,  select 
and  form  a  strong  and  highly  representative 
Board  of  Directors.  During  this  period  val- 
uable assistance  was  given  by  the  Council  for 
International  Progress  In  Management 
(U.S.A.)  and  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board. 

As  the  principal  staff  aide  to  the  seven 
men  of  the  Organizing  Committee,  I  can  bear 
witness  to  the  Intense  Interest,  dedication 
.and  time  they  ?ave  to  the  subject.  In  addi- 
tion to  Messrs.  Rockefeller  and  Llnowltz. 
these  men  were  Mr.  Ray  R.  Eppert.  President 
of  the  Burroughs  Corporation;  Mr.  Dan  A. 
Kimball,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Aero- 
Jet-General  Corporation;  Mr  William  S. 
Paley,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System;  Mr.  John  H.  John- 
son. President  of  Johnson  Publications;  and 
the  late  Mr.  C.  D.  Jackson,  SerUor  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Time  Inc.  We  should  note  that  Mr. 
Jackson  was  the  General  Program  Chairman 
of  CIOS  Xin  Congress  and  that  he  served  as 
the  first  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
at   the  founding  of  the  I£.S.C. 

By  June  1964,  the  lESC  had  become  a 
reality:  Incorporated  as  a  non-profit  orga- 
nization in  New  York  State,  with  tax  free 
status  under  United  States  law.  Follow- 
ing the  Initial  meeting  of  the  lESC  Board  of 
Directors  on  June  14.  1964  the  directors  were 
received   at   the  White   House  by  President 


Johnson,  who  Indicated  his  enthtislasm  for 
the  organization  in  saying:  "You  are  mak- 
ing a  most  important  contribution  ...  to 
the  economic  development  of  the  free  world." 

It  was  accepted  at  the  outset  that  A.I  D. 
would  provide  Initial  grants,  as  "seed 
money",  to  help  the  IE3C  come  Into  exist- 
ence and  grow — and  that  the  contributions 
of  the  private  sector  would  grow  Increas- 
ingly as  a  part  of  the  total. 

The  recruitment  of  a  small  but  very  high 
grade  initial  headquarders  organization  re- 
qiured  several  months  time — as  also  did  the 
obtaining  of  suitable  office  space  in  New 
York  City. 

We  were  fortunate  in  convincing  one  of 
our  lESC  Directors  to  devote  his  services  full 
time  to  the  management  of  LESC  as  Its  Pres- 
ident. This  man  is  Mr.  Frank  Pace,  Jr..  a 
former  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  former 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  General  Dy- 
namics Corp.  In  November  1964,  the  offices 
of  lESC  were  opened  in  New  York,  and  in 
January  1965,  the  first  active  project  was 
initiated  with  the  assignment  of  Mr.  Howard 
Rose,  a  semi-retired  consulting  engineer  of 
Connecticut  to  the  Amado  Engineering  Co. 
in  the  small  provincial  city  of  David,  Pan- 
ama. Amado  had  asked  for  suggestions  on 
problems  encountered  in  growing  from  a 
small  engineering  firm  into  a  metal  fabricat- 
ing and  construction  complex.  Mr.  Rose 
spent  about  four  months  there,  recom- 
mended reorganization  and  personnel  devel- 
opment and  changes  In  pricing  policies.  The 
company  subsequently  benefited  much  from 
the  managerial  assistance.  Now,  hardly  21 
months  later,  there  are  90  projects  com- 
pleted, 32  underway,  37  more  to  which  the 
assigned  volunteer  is  now  en  route,  and  over 
120  for  which  a  qualified  executive  is  being 
recruited.  By  the  end  of  this  year  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  a  total  of  about  400  projects  will 
have  been  accepted  since  the  beginning.  It 
is  anticipated  that  in  the  future  lESC  will 
take  on  some  400  to  500  new  projects  each 
year. 

Its  activities  already  span  the  world — the 
length  of  Latin  America  and  across  Africa, 
the  Middle  East  and  Sotithern  Asia  to  the 
Pacific.  There  are  80  projects  In  Central 
America,  43  In  South  America,  74  in  the  Far 
East,  72  m  the  Middle  East,  and  now  10  In 
Africa  with  more  anticipated. 

In  most  cases,  lESC  projects  consist  of  the 
assignment  of  a  carefully  selected  executive 
to  the  top-management  level  of  an  overseas 
business  firm.  The  program  rests  on  two 
fund.^mental  premises.  One  is  that  the  serv- 
ice rendered  must  be  of  high  quality.  The 
other  is  that  the  enterprises  assisted  should 
be  significant  to  the  local  economy. 
Among  other  lESC  principles  are  these: 

1.  The  function  of  the  lESC  executive  is 
only  to  help  an  enterprise,  not  to  run  It. 
Experience  has  shown  that  a  three  or  four- 
month  assignment  is  usually  adequate,  with 
a  later  follow-up  assignment  desired  in  some 
cases. 

2.  Although  lESC  Is  subsidized  by  public 
and  private  sources  in  the  United  States, 
overseas  client  firms  must  make  a  measur- 
able contribution  toward  the  cost  of  the 
services  they  receive.  Such  contributions  are 
negotiated  on  the  basis  of  local  standards  of 
compensation  and  the  firm's  ability  to  pay. 

The  principle  of  charging  something  for 
lESC  service  is  basic.  It  Is  not  a  giveaway 
program.  It  Is  a  business  proposition  among 
businessmen. 

3.  lESC  provides  service  only  where  the 
necessary  assistance  cannot  be  obtained 
locally,  either  because  of  its  cost  or  because 
It  Is  not  available. 

4.  lESC  executives  must  be  experienced 
businessmen,  with  records  of  substantial 
achievement,  who  volunteer  to  serve.  They 
and  the  organizations  they  represent  are  In- 
terested In  the  opportunity  to  be  of  help 
rather  than  In  salary  or  other  material  re- 
wards. 
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lESC  provides  assistance  principally  to  the 
private  sector,  but  will  consider  any  project 
that  Is  likely  to  strengthen  the  Ioc.hI  busi- 
ness community.  In  a  few  cases  this  Includes 
assisting  government  agencies,  when  such 
assistance  is  likely  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment for  free  enterprise. 

The  procedure  for  requesting  lESC  assist- 
ance is  very  simple.  All  that  Is  necessary  Is 
for  a  firm  to  make  Its  Interest  known  to  any 
of  the  lESC  representatives  now  stationed 
In  key  countries  around  the  developing 
world,  or  write  directly  to  lESC  in  New  York 
It  is  not  neceissary  to  go  through  any  oEBcia; 
channel,  although  economic  offices  of  both 
local  governments  and  Unlt<<l  States  mis- 
sions are  ready  to  help  establish  contact  with 
IKC  when  asked  to  do  so. 

After  a  proposed  project  Is  approved  by 
the  lESC  field  representative,  it  Is  submitted 
to  New  York  for  final  approval.  When  this 
is  given,  lESC  then — and  only  then — looks 
for  the  executive  who  can  best  do  the  Job. 
For  this  is  not  an  employment  agency  trying 
to  turn  up  Jobs  for  businessmen  at  loose 
ends:  the  client  firm  comes  first.  Although 
there  have  been  thousands  of  inquiries  from 
United  States  businessmen  willing  to  volun- 
teer for  the  program.  lESC  has  firmly  pruned 
this  list  down  to  fewer  than  1.500  names  of 
men  considered  qualified  for  overseas  as- 
signment. Even  so.  the  file  often  does  not 
yield  the  name  of  Just  the  right  man.  When 
this  happens,  a  specific  search  is  made 
throughout  the  country  to  find  him.  lESC 
has  a  substantial  recruiting  office  in  New 
York  (now  manned  by  one  paid  and  six 
volunteer  recruiting  officers  i  and  a  network 
of  volunteer  representatives  in  some  35  cities 
to  assist  the  search.  To  date  lESC  has  been 
very  successful  in  matching  the  clients'  needs 
with  executives  who  are  not  only  techni- 
cally qualified  but.  equally  important,  are 
suited  by  personality  and  temperament  to 
adjust  to  working  conditions  that  may  be 
quite  different  from  those  they  are  used  to. 

Many  of  these  men  have  recently  retired 
from  United  States  firms.  Others  have  their 
own  businesses,  in  which  they  are  now  freed 
of  day-to-day  responsibilities.  Still  others 
may  be  what  are  called  "mid-career"  men. 
executives  still  actively  at  work  who  are 
loaned  to  lESC  for  a  few  months  by  their 
U.S.  employers. 

All  of  them  have  one  thing  In  common — 
they  are  volunteers.  They  serve  lESC  with- 
out compensation,  except  for  basic  expenses. 
This  requirement  that  executives  serve  with- 
out salary  Is  perhaps  the  most  important 
single  factor  in  assuring  the  quality  of  the 
service;  it  automatically  weeds  out  the  self- 
seeker. 

Of  the  approximately  75  men  who  have  so 
far  completed  more  than  90  assignments 
(some  have  already  gone  out  twice),  nearly 
every  one  has  said  that  the  experience,  and 
the  opportunity  to  give  of  himself,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  satisfying  episodes  of  his 
life.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  client  com- 
panies, it  is  of  more  significance  that  they, 
too,  have  found  the  association  satisfying 
and  re'warding. 

There  have  inevitably  been  a  few  cases — 
but  only  a  few — where  personal  or  business 
problems  have  created  serious  obstacles: 
lESC  considers  seven  or  eight  projects  so  far 
to  have  been  unsuccessful,  or  a  little  less 
than  one  in  ten.  Thus  the  goal  which  Presi- 
dent FYank  Pace  set — 90  per  cent  success — 
Is  being  met. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  lESC's  Initial 
financial  requirements  have  been  met  by 
grants  from  the  U.S.  Government  and  one- 
third  by  contributions  from  the  private  sec- 
tor. The  Government's  participation  refiects 
the  continuing  interest  of  the  President  of 
the  UrUted  States  In  encouraging  American 
business  to  assist  foreign  economic  develop- 
ment. The  private  contributions  reflect  sup- 
port for  the  lESC  concept  by  the  business 
community  at  home  and  abroad.  It  Is  Im- 


portant to  note  that  the  governmental  grants 
to  lESC  through  A  I.D.,  have  been  strictly 
with  "no  strings  attached".  Policy  and  pro- 
grams are  directed  only  by  the  lESC  Board 
of  Directors. 

In  this  brief  outline  of  the  origins  and 
progress  of  lESC  we  can  detect  a  character- 
istic that  is  still  today  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant features  of  the  program.  It  is  a  pri- 
vate effort,  publicly  sponsored.  lESC's  Board 
of  Directors  continues  to  be  made  up  entirely 
of   distinguished   private    businessmen. 

It  has  55  members.  Including  some  from 
various  industries  and  regions  and  few  out- 
standing figures  from  major  business 
schools.  Initial  members  of  the  lESC  Board 
of  Directors  have  been  the  outgoing  Presi- 
dent of  CIOS,  Mr  Gerrit  van  der  Wal  of  the 
Netiierlands,  and  his  predecessor,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Lederer  of  the  United  States.  The  Board 
meets  twice  a  year,  and  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  15  members  meets  4  times  a  year 
to  review  management  The  lESC  budget 
continues  to  be  assisted  by  A.IJD 
contributions. 

In  this  respect  lESC  has  become  an  un- 
usual. If  not  un:que.  experiment.  Its  spon- 
sors like  to  think  that  after  too  many  years 
In  which  the  public  sector  and  the  private 
sector  looked  upon  each  other  as  natural 
enemies,  they  are  helping  to  clear  a  path 
toward  the  fruitful  collaboration. 

lESC's  special  blend  of  private  and  public 
effort  carries  over  from  the  United  States  to 
the  countries  where  It  engages  In  active 
projects.  The  executive  advisers  assigned  to 
overseas  firms  are  strictly  private  Individ- 
uals, but  they  function  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge and  approval  of  the  local  government, 
which  normally  enters  Into  a  simple  agree- 
ment with  lESC  regulating  such  matters  as 
the  tax  status  of  the  executive  volunteer. 
Similarly,  the  client  companies  to  which 
these  volunteers  are  assigned,  for  periods  of 
three  or  four  or  six  months,  are  private  en- 
terprises, almost  without  exception.  One  ex- 
ception for  example.  Is  In  Ghana  where  an 
lESC  volunteer,  a  publlc-utUlty  executive 
from  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  now  helping  that 
troubled  country  to  unscramble  the  eco- 
nomic omelet  dished  up  by  its  former  gov- 
ernment. lESC  was  one  of  the  first  Western 
agencies  Ghana  turned  to  in  its  effort  to 
chart  a  new  course  for  the  future.  lESC  proj- 
ects are  broadly  conceived  In  terms  of  the 
economic  future  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Still  others,  far  more  numerous,  are  more 
limited  in  scope  but  collectively  no  le.':s  sig- 
nlncant.  There  are  volunteers  working  on 
management  and  technical  problem.s  with 
individual  firms  throughout  almost  the  en- 
tire range  of  business  activity.  As  the  total 
number  of  projects  multiplies  In  such  fields 
as  these,  lESC  hopes  also  for  a  multiplying 
effect  on  economic  growth  and  International 
cooperation. 

Now  let  me  recall  that  the  various  sug- 
gestions which  gave  birth  to  the  lESC  varied 
greatly  in  detail.  They  had  In  common,  how- 
ever, the  general  observation  that  large  scale 
government-to-government  aid  lacked  two 
Important  elements  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
growth  of  vigorous  free  economies  In  the 
developing  nations.  In  the  first  place.  It  did 
not  provide  suflicient  opportunity  for  the 
private  sector  in  American  life  to  participate 
directly  in  the  creation  of  a  strong  private 
sector  overseas. 

In  the  second  place,  massive  injections  of 
funds  to  close  the  capital  gap  between  the 
developed  and  the  developing  nations  did  not 
alleviate  what  has  been  called  the  second 
gap — namely,  the  discrepancy  In  human 
skills,  and  primarily  managerial  knowledge 
and  skills. 

The  developing  nations  simply  do  not  have 
the  vast  resources  of  managerial  talent  and 
experience  that  have  been  such  vital  factors 
In  our  dynamic  American  economy. 

Thus,  the  lESC  concept  Is  one  of  growth 
through  international  cooperation,  very  much 


In  keeping  with  our  topic  here  today  at  CIOS 
XILII.  Although  initiated  primarily  through 
American  stimulus  and  action.  It  does  not  ex- 
clude the  participation  of  the  businessmen  of 
other  advanced  nations,  who  share  an  in- 
terest in  the  objectives  of  lESC, 

I  believe  the  establishment  and  progress 
of  the  International  Executive  Service  Corps, 
in  these  three  short  years  since  our  last 
CIOS  Congress,  is  a  tribute  both  to  the  in- 
ternational spirit  and  dedication  to  manage- 
ment science  (which  Is  exemplified  by  CIOS) 
and  to  the  generous,  practical  efforts  of  the 
lESC  founders.  lESC  is  both  a  succesful  ex- 
periment and  a  reality — In  cooperation  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Government  and  private  en- 
terprise and  In  international  cooperation  for 
growth  and  economic  development  through 
better  management.  I  am  confident  that  by 
the  time  of  the  next  CIOS  Congress  in  1969, 
this  cooperation  will  have  been  carried  st.ll 
further. 


WHY  ANTTPOVERTY  PROGRAM  HAS 
TROUBLE  IN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  during  this 
debate  on  the  Economic  Opportimity 
Amendments  of  1967,  It  is  timely  indeed 
to  heed  the  counsel  of  those  individuals 
who  are  on  the  "front  line"  of  the  "war 
on  poverty,"  the  mayors  of  our  Nation's 
great  cities. 

In  that  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  issued  on  September  25  by 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorley.  Jr..  mayor  of 
Providence.  R.I..  in  which  he  discusses 
the  true  reasons  why  the  antipoverty 
prorram  has  had  such  trouble  in 
Congre.ss. 

Mayor  Doorley  has  compiled  one  of  the 
most  successful  records  of  any  municipal 
chief  executive  In  the  Nation,  and  I  know- 
that  Senators  will  want  to  give  his  views 
careful  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow^s: 

Statement  by  Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorlet,  Jr., 
Peovide.nce,  R.I,,  September  25.  1967 

The  city  has  formulated  and  is  now  operat- 
ing one  of  the  most  comprehensive  programs 
In  the  Nation  to  combat  poverty.  We  provide 
legal  services,  educational  programs,  con- 
sumer assistance,  employment  aid.  and  a  host 
of  other  projects  which  are  giving  the  alien- 
ated poor  an  opportunity  which  they  never 
have  shared  before. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  not  an  effort  simply 
to  support  people  or  to  make  them  dependent 
uf>on  the  generosity  of  others:  It  Is  designed 
to  give  the  poor  a  chance  to  help  themselves. 
Our  program  In  Providence  has  made  it  jjos- 
slble  for  thousands  of  inner  city  Inhabitants 
to  secure  a  chance  and  an  opportunity  to 
rejoin  the  mainstream  of  American  life  and 
share  In  Its  afiBuence  and  prosperity. 

Today's  Providence  Journal  on  page  28  re- 
ports that  the  anti-poverty  bill  pending  In 
Congress  is  in  trouble.  And  that  trouble  stems 
from  Republican  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Not  too  many  days  ago.  the  Policy  Con- 
mlttee  of  the  Republican  Governors'  Con- 
ference met  in  New  York  at  the  request  of 
Governor  Rockefeller.  They  discussed  means 
of  relaxing  tension  in  the  Nation's  racial 
ghettoes.  Their  report  charged  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  had  failed  to  allot  sufficient 
funds  for  its  programs  dealing  with  urban 
poverty. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  the  Republican  governors 
have  so  little  influence  over  their  Congres- 
sional representatives.  It  Is  also  ironic  that 
the  Republican  Party  which  only  last  Au- 
gust called  for  more  aid  to  eliminate  urban 
poverty  now.  one  month   later.  Is  about  to 
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destroy  the  hope  and  aspiration  of  all  the 
Nation's  ghetto  dwellers. 

The  politically  motivated  utterances  of 
the  Gcvernors'  Policy  Committee  show 
clearly  that  the  Republicans  are  more  Inter- 
ested In  developing  a  national  candidate  than 
they  are  In  helping  the  Impoverished  people 
of  the  Nation's  cities. 

The  people  of  this  city  and  those  of  every 
other  city  should  marshal  their  resources  In 
protest  to  the  politically  Inspired  conduct  of 
the  Republicans  in  Congress  who  are  about 
to  destroy  this  inaportant   program. 


ANOTHER  FAMOUS  MARINE  CORPS 
GENERAL  SPEAKS  OUT  AGAINST 
U.S.  MILITARY  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENTNG.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  for  too  long  a  mistaken  impres- 
sion in  the  country  that  all  military  men 
are  In  favor  of  the  U.S.  military  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

This  is  not  so. 

More  and  more  experienced  military 
men  are  speaking  out  against  U.S.  mili- 
tary involvement. 

I  have  previously  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  of 
our  time,  wau-ned  repeatedly  against  en- 
gaging in  a  ground  war  on  the  continent 
of  Asia.  He  said: 

Anyone  in  favor  of  sending  American 
ground  troops  to  fight  on  Chinese  soil  should 
have  his  head  examined. 

Gen.  Matthew  Ridgway  and  Gen.  Omar 
Bradley  also  warned  against  such  action. 
Gen.  David  M.  Shoup.  retired  Comman- 
dant of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  in  ad- 
dressing the  annual  Junior  College  World 
Affairs  Convention  in  Los  Angeles  In 
May  1966.  said: 

I  want  to  tell  you  I  don't  think  the  whole 
of  Southeast  Asia,  as  related  to  the  present 
and  future  safety  and  freedom  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  Is  worth  the  life  or  Umb  of  a 
single  American. 

To  this  respectable  chorus  of  experi- 
enced militarj'  men  warning  against  U.S. 
military  involvement  in  a  land  war  in 
Asia,  there  is  now  added  the  voice  of  a 
distinguished  former  Marine  Corps  offi- 
cer, Samuel  D  Griffith  II,  retired  briea- 
dier  general  of  the  Marine  Corps — who, 
in  a  message  to  the  Business  Executives 
for  Peace  In  Vietnam,  meeting  on 
September  27.  1967.  said,  in  part: 

If  we  really  want  negotiation,  we  must 
begin  to  de-escalate  the  war  rather  than 
continue  to  escalate  .  .  .  Even  If  we  were  to 
obliterate  North  Vietnam  completely,  the 
guerrilla  w^ar  In  the  South  could  continue. 
Why  is  It  not  possible  for  America,  the 
most  powerful  nation  In  the  world,  to  take 
a  first  step  toward  what  practically  every- 
body In  the  world  except  Mao  Tse  Tung 
wants'' 

General  Griffith  is  a  China  scholar  as 
well  as  a  much  decorated  Marine  ofiQcer. 
Guerrilla  warfare  Ls  not  unknown  to  him. 
In  World  War  II.  he  commanded  the 
1st  Marine  Raiders,  winning  the  Navy 
Cross  and  the  Purple  Heart  at  Guadal- 
canal and  the  Army  Distinguished  Cross 
at  New  Georgia.  After  his  retirement  in 
1956,  General  Grffith  earned  a  Ph.  D.  in 
Chinese  military  hlstor>-  at  Oxford.  He 
translated  Mao  Tse-tung's  "On  Guer- 
rilla Warfare"  and.  more  recently,  wrote 
"The  Battle  for  Guadalcanal."  He  is  a 


research  fellow  on  China  studies  at  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  in  New 
York  City  and  Ls  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Strategic  Studies  in  London. 

As  a  student  of  Chinese  military  his- 
tory, he  said: 

Our  country  .  .  .  Ls  now  beginning  to  be 
hurt  both  in  body  and  spirit.  And  who  stands 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  our  misguided  strat- 
egy?  None  other  than   Moscow  and   Pelting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  message  sent  by  General 
Griffith  to  the  Business  Executive  for 
Peace  in  Vietnam,  meeting  on  September 
27,  1967,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Message    to    Hxnby    E.    Nilbs,    Cochaibman, 

Business   Executives  fob  Peace  in  Viet- 
nam, Baltimore,  Md. 

September  25,   1967. 

Deab  Mr.  Nn-Es:  I  regret  that  my  scheduled 
trip  to  the  Par  East  makes  It  Impossible  for 
me  to  attend  the  Washington  Meeting  of 
Business  Executives  Move  for  Vietnam  Peace. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  objectives  of  your 
organization  so  clearly  set  forth  In  your  Open 
Letter  to  the  President  printed  In  the  New 
York  'Hmes  on  May  28,   1967. 

Mr  Chairman,  our  country  Is  Indeed 
troubled.  American  casualties  In  the  Viet- 
nam War  are  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate. 
In  one  three-day  period  last  week  more  than 
400  U.S.  Marines  were  killed  or  wounded  at 
Con  Thlen.  a  position  on  the  border  of  the 
so-called  demilitarized  zone  in  Vietnam. 
There  the  Viet  Cong  used  artillery,  heavy 
mortars,  and  rockets.  This  bombardment  was 
no  Isolated  incident  but  the  scale  of  it  Is  a 
grim  portent  of  the  future.  It  is  high  time 
for  the  American  people  to  ask  bluntly,  "For 
what  purpose  are  Americans  still  being  killed 
and  maimed  In  Vietnam?"  We.  of  course, 
know  the  official  answers  to  this  question. 
We  have  heard  them  countless  times  but  the 
situation  today  requires  something  more  than 
the  tired  cliches  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

What  is  imperatively  demanded  is  a  posi- 
tive policy  designed  to  end  the  fighting  In 
Vietnam  so  that  those  unhappy  people  who 
have  not  known  peace  for  two  decades  may 
once  again  enjoy  it  and  so  that  we  may  stop 
expending  lives,  blood,  energy,  and  resources 
in  an  area  which  Is  not  of  critical  Importance 
either  to  our  national  security  or  to  our 
strategic  position  in  the  Far  East. 

Despite  optimistic  statements  to  the  con- 
trarv',  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War  is  not 
yet  in  sight.  Indeed,  the  chances  for  a  peace- 
ful settlement  grow  daily  more  remote  as  the 
Administration  stubbornly  persists  In  its 
desperate  determination  to  force  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  to  negotiate.  Let  us  ask  whether 
further  Americanization  of  the  war  and  Its 
progressive  escalation  toward  a  confrontation 
with  China  Is  the  way  to  persuade  Hanoi  to 
talk  peace.  This  Is,  however,  precisely  the 
policy  which  the  Administration  pursues.  It 
is,  in  my  opinion,  as  I  believe  it  Is  in  yours, 
a  disastrous  policy. 

If  we  really  want  negotiation,  we  must 
begin  to  de-escalate  the  war  rather  than  con- 
tinue to  escalate.  The  obvious  action  we  can 
take,  and  I  believe  should  take  and  at  once, 
is  to  cease  bombing  Hanoi.  Even  were  we 
to  obliterate  North  Vietnam  completely,  the 
guerrilla  war  in  the  South  would  continue 

Our  bombing  of  the  North  does  not  and 
cannot,  as  Mr.  McNamara  has  testified,  stop 
the  flow  of  the  relatively  small  tonnage  re- 
quired to  sustain  guerrilla  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Why  is  It  not  possible  for  America,  the 
most  fKJwerful  nation  In  the  world,  to  take 
a  first  step  toward  what  practically  every- 
body in  the  world  except  Mao  Tse  Tung 
wants? 


If  a  strategy  proves  unproductive,  it  is  the 
first  responsibility  of  a  commander  to  change 
It.  But  how  long  are  we  going  to  have  to 
wait? 

How  long  would  a  business  man  wait  to 
change  a  manifestly  wrong  policy?  Not  long, 
or  he  would  soon  be  out  of  business.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  our  country  Is  going  out 
of  business,  but  It  Is  now  beginning  to  be 
hurt  both  in  body  and  in  spirit.  And,  who 
stands  to  reap  the  benefits  of  our  misguided 
strategy?  None  other  than  Moscow  and 
Peking. 

Surely  respect  for  our  President  both  at 
home  and  abroad  would  not  diminish  should 
he  take  a  first  positive  step  which,  hopefully, 
could  lead  us  eventually  out  of  this  costly 
morass  into  which  we  daily  sink  deeper  and 
deeper. 

Finally.  Sir,  I  want  to  congratulate  you, 
Mr.  WlUens,  and  your  Executive  Committee 
for  organizing  "Business  Executives  Move  F^r 
Vietnam  Peace"  and  again  to  express  my 
regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you. 
Sincerely. 
Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  D.  Gbhto-h  II, 

U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Retired. 


THE   FINANCIAL   PROBLEMS   OF 
AMERICAN  MOTORS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Ameri- 
can Motors  Corp,,  is  in  a  most  serious 
situation  as  it  introduces  its  new  models 
this  year.  When  its  books  are  tallied  up 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
they  may  well  show  a  loss  of  $60,000,000 
for  the  year,  while  it  faces  loans  due 
December  31  in  the  staggering  amount  of 
$66,600,000. 

Yet  the  management  is  optimistic 
about  changes  now  in  process.  With  a 
current  sale  of  only  3  percent  of  all  cars 
leaving  dealer  showrooms.  American  Mo- 
tors is  aiming  at  4.2  percent  of  sales  by 
next  summer.  In  a  field  where  most  of 
the  business  is  shared  by  only  three  com- 
panies, the  American  economy  needs  the 
preservation  of  this  smaller  company 
lest  the  monopolistic  trend  toward  fewer 
companies — a  trend  not  confined  to  the 
automobile  field — be  accentuated  still 
further. 

On  August  11  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson!  introduced  a  bill, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  dealing  with  the  tax  situation 
of  tihs  company.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill. 

An  enlightening  article  detailing  this 
company's  situation,  in  the  form  of  a 
Detroit  dispatch,  was  published  in  the 
National  Observer  of  September  25.  Mr. 
Roy  Chapin.  as  American's  chairman  and 
chief  executive  ofQcer  since  early  this 
year,  and  his  team  of  executives  are  mov- 
ing positively  to  cope  with  the  situation, 
as  the  article  shows.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Motors;  "We've  Qtnr  RAMBLrNO" — 
Shifting  for  an  Uphill  CLrMB 

Detroit — The  Is  American  Motors  Corp. '8 
week  of  hope  and  horror. 

The  company  hopes  for  the  beginning  of 
a  20  percent  annual  sales  gain  when  the  1968 
models  go  on  sale  Sept.  26  with  a  flashy  new 
advertising  campaign  for  a  flashy  new  car, 
the  Javelin,  AMC's  first  entry  in  the  "Mus- 
tang market."  But  the  company  still  shud- 
ders at  the  red  ink  splashed  so  freely  through 
AMC's  ledger  for  its  fiscal  year  ending  Sept. 
30. 
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Indeed,  this  loss,  which  may  reach  $60,000.- 
000,  forces  the  question  of  whether  AMC  can 
survive.  IX  It  does,  its  recovery  will  have  to 
be  splendid  as  its  decline  was  calamitous,  be- 
cause Its  1967  loss  approaches  some  of  the 
most  sp)ectacular  deficits  In  recent  business 
history — General  Dynamics  Corp.'s  $69,437,- 
000  loss  in  1961  and  the  $76,932,000  loss  in 
1965  by  Brunswick  Corp. 

These  companies  quickly  rebounded  into 
profits.  Brunswick's  loss  came  primarily  from 
a  onetime  wrlte-oS  wlien  the  company  over- 
extended Its  bowling  Investments.  General 
Dynamics  abandoned  in  1962  its  production 
of  Convair  880  and  990  Jets,  which  had 
drained  its  treasury  AMC's  potential  recov- 
ery appears  tougher 

AMC,  for  example,  can't  drop  autos;  Its 
only  other  business  is  the  lagging  Kelvlnator 
appliance  division,  which  accounts  for  12  to 
14  per  cent  of  the  company's  sales  AMC  must 
sell  more  cars.  A  legacy  of  questionable  man- 
agement decisions  helped  cut  domestic  sales 
during  the  1967  model  year  to  about  243,000 
cars  from  441,472  in  1963.  And  bankers  may 
press  AMC  for  the  866,500,000  due  Dec.  31 
and  secured  by  mortgages  on  the  company's 
plants,  equipment,  and  inventories. 

At  AMC's  headquarters  on  Plymouth  Road 
here,  management  bubbles  with  determina- 
tion. The  word  "survival"  has  been  stricken 
from  the  accepted  corporate  lexicon.  Ask 
William  V.  Luneburg.  the  peppery  American 
Motors'  president.  If  the  company  can  be 
saved,  and  he  snarls:  "What  the  hell  do  you 
think  I'm  doing  here?  This  outfit  Isn't  plan- 
ning on  optimism." 

recovery    PROGRAM    OUTLINED 

Roy  D.  Chapin.  Jr  .  AMC's  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  since  January,  last 
spring  outlined  a  recovery  plan  to  the  24 
creditor  banks,  with  month  by  month  pro- 
jections on  sales  and  costs.  "We're  right 
where  we  said  we  would  be."  he  declares  now. 
"They  (the  banks]  are  in  a  more  positive 
frame  of  mind.  I'm  confident  we  can  live  up 
to  our  commitments  until  next  June." 

Mr.  Chapin  won't  specify  that  June  goal, 
but  a  vice  president  suggests  AMC  will  grab 
4.2  per  cent  of  the  auto  market  by  next  sum- 
mer; It  currently  makes  3  of  every  100  cars 
sold  in  the  nation. 

Such  optimi.sm  has  encouraged  some  In- 
vestors, No  large  institutional  investors  a 
few  months  ago  owned  any  of  AMC's  19,- 
000,000  common  shares.  AMC  now  proudly 
declares  that  mutual  funds  own  3,000,000  of 
the  company's  shares;  its  stock  closed  last 
week  at  $15. i3  a  share,  compared  with  a  1966 
low  of  $6.38. 

"I've  been  through  a  lot  of  mock  burials 
before,  and  we've  always  recovered,"  chuckles 
one  top  AMC  official.  American  Motors  was 
created  in  1954  by  merging  two  dying  com- 
panies, Nash-Kelvlnator  Co.  and  Hudson 
Motor  Co.  The  financial  hemorrhage  contin- 
ued. In  1956  the  company  lost  $30,000,000. 
and  AMC  was  selling  less  than  2  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  cars.  Then  came  economic  re- 
cession, and  Ixxtm  times  for  AMC's  little  car. 
AMC  in  1959  turned  a  $60,000,000  profit. 
Sales  the  following  year  reached  7.2  per  cent 
of  the  market. 

This  success  had  a  side  effect:  it  lured 
George  Romney  into  politics  in  1962  For  a 
successor  as  AMC  president,  Mr.  Romney 
tapped  Roy  Abernethy.  his  bluff,  cigar- 
smoking  sales  chief.  The  Abernethy  manage- 
ment posted  profit  gains  in  1962  and  1963. 
As  competition  tightened  the  compact  mar- 
ket, Mr.  Abernethy  decided  to  expand  AMC's 
market;  he  called  It  "moving  the  fence" 
within  which  AMC  operated. 

The  company  Jazzed  up  its  cars,  adding 
Inches,  horsepower,  options,  and  cost.  "We've 
got  everything  everyone  else  has  "  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy boasted.  Laments  an  Insider:  "The 
proliferating  number  of  body  styles  and  fre- 
quent changes  in  models  created  tremendous 
costs  of  tooling.  If  they  had  sparked  ade- 
quate volume,  fine,  but  they  didn't.  At  least 


our  old  boxy  compact  was  distinctive."  After 
a  $37,800,000  profit  in  1963,  profits  and  sales 
tailed  off  steadily,  until  AMC  lost  $12,600,000 
in  fiscal  1966,  and  ran  a  $47,985,000  loss  In 
the  first  nine  months  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  mistakes  ran  dee{>er  than  styling. 
AMC  paid  generous  cash  dividends  to  share- 
holders. Prom  1961  through  1965  the  com- 
pany accumulated  a  profit  equal  to  $6  97  per 
share  of  its  common  stock,  and  paid  out 
dividends  of  $4.71  a  share,  or  69  per  cent  of 
Its  profit.  By  comparison  Ford  Motor  Co. 
over  the  same  five-year  period  paid  less  than 
40  per  cent  of  Its  profit  in  dividends,  saving 
the  rest  for  expansion,  modernization,  and 
other  expenses. 

Then  auto  buyers  discovered  the  Mustang. 
To  get  in  on  the  market  for  small,  sporty 
cars,  AMC  decided  to  build,  beginning  in 
1965,  a  car  it  called  the  Marlin,  One  insider 
on  reflection  concedes  AMC  should  never 
have  built  this  car,  which  was  planned  as  a 
sporty  version  of  its  American  series.  The 
American  was  the  smallest  of  AMC's  three 
model  lines,  which  included  the  Classic  (now 
called  Rebel ) ,  and  the  top-of -the-line  Am- 
bassador. But  to  give  Marlin  plenty  of  power 
and  zip,  AMC  decided  to  equip  it  with  a  V-8 
engine  "The  V-8  engine  dldnt  fit  the  Amer- 
ican chassis,  so  we  put  the  Marlin  on  a 
Classic  chassis.  That  made  the  car  too  big  to 
sell  well,"  this  official  admits.  Before  It  was 
dropped  earlier  this  year,  Marlin  reached  a 
top  selling  pace  of  1,000  a  month. 

In  search  of  cash,  AMC  mortgaged  its  plants 
and  equipment,  then  spent  $60,000,000  to  re- 
style  the  1967-model  cars.  Mr.  Abernethy  pre- 
dicted domestic  sales  of  375,000  AMC  cars,  up 
from  280.000  In  the  1966  model  run.  When 
the  sales  slump  continued,  AMC  directors 
eased  Mr.  Abernethy  aside  last  January. 

The  shift  brought  a  sharp  personality 
change  in  the  corp>orate  management.  Mr. 
Abernethy  came  up  through  sales,  and  he 
seemed  to  feel  most  at  home  with  dealers. 
Mr.  Chapin  prefers,  as  now  he  must,  bankers. 
Thin,  articulate,  patrician,  and  wealthy,  Mr. 
Chapin  chats  easily  and  confidently  of  AMC 
recovery.  As  a  sign  of  where  the  company's 
problems  lie.  only  2  of  15  vice  presidents  re- 
port to  Mr.  Chapin  directly:  the  vice  presi- 
dents for  public  relations  and  finance. 

AN     EXPENSIVE     SHUTDOWN 

With  a  150-day  stock  of  unsold  cars,  the 
Chapln-Luneburg  management  shut  down 
production  early  this  year  for  several  weeks 
at  the  AMC  assembly  plant  in  Kenosha,  Wis. 
Mr.  Chapin  talks  of  the  shutdown  as  "excru- 
ciating." and  its  cost  at  running  Into  the 
"tens  of  millions  of  dollars." 

Then,  to  boost  sales.  AMC  cut  the  suggested 
retail  price  by  $234  to  $1,839  on  Its  lowest- 
priced  American  model:  about  half  the  cut 
was  in  the  wholesale  price  to  the  dealer,  the 
remainder  in  the  dealers  suggested  mark-up. 
In  April.  AMC  sold  7,400  Americans,  compared 
with  3,200  In  January.  AMC  blames  a  short- 
age of  cars  for  the  drop  in  sales  of  the  Amer- 
ican last  month  to  4.255.  off  from  a  year- 
earlier  6.740. 

The  company  trimmed  costs,  reducing  the 
number  of  salaried  employes  to  a  current 
7.000  from  nearly  8.400  at  the  end  of  1966. 
It  dropped  "marginal"  development  work  on 
a  rotary  engine. 

AMC  seeks  to  refashion  its  image.  "We've 
quit  rambling.  "  declares  a  vice  president. 
"With  a  name  like  Rambler,  you  can't  have 
a  sharp  company."  So  the  name  Rambler  now 
appears  only  on  the  American  series,  and  the 
company  has  begun  a  program  to  help  dealers 
pay  for  new  "American  Motors"  signs  to  re- 
place "Rambler"  signs.  The  company  hired 
the  Wells.  Rich,  Greene,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency  to  add  zip  to  its  advertising.  The  cam- 
paign, which  concentrates  on  the  Javelin,  in- 
cludes one  TV  pitch  showing  six  gangsters 
stealing  a  Javelin  for  a  get-away  car  because 
Its  got  such  a  big  engine  and  so  much  back- 
seat leg  room. 

Doubt  persists  among  many  business  ana- 


lysts over  a  very  basic  question :  whether  Mr. 
Chapin  has  the  necessary  freedom  and  time 
to  accomplish  his  goals.  AMC  last  May  sold 
Its  Bedlsco,  Inc.,  financial  subsidiary  to 
Chrysler  Corp.  for  a  fire-sale  price  of  around 
$28,500,000,  sustaining  a  $5,289,178  loss  on  the 
transaction.  Says  a  Wall  Street  analyst:  "They 
sold  a  property  earning  a  profit  of  $3,000,000 
yearly  to  pay  off  part  of  their  loan  and  reduce 
their  annual  debt  costs  by  maybe  $1,500,000 
a  year.  That  sounds  to  me  like  the  creditors 
are  running  the  company,  and  running  it  to 
their  benefit." 

Mr.  Chapin  denies  this  "The  bankers  are 
trying  to  be  as  helpful  as  they  can.  David 
Rockefeller  [president  of  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  the  key  lender)  made  a  T\'  tape  for  our 
dealer  show.  He  didn't  have  to  spend  time  do- 
ing that.  He  feels  a  desire  to  see  us  succeed. 
Everybody  in  the  country  wants  us  to  make 
it."  Ford  and  General  Motors  Corp.  have 
opened  their  safety-testing  facilities  for  AMC 
use.  GM  is  selling  AMC  a  new.  collapsible 
steering  column.  "They  made  it  available  to 
us  Immediately.  They  didn't  have  to." 

Good  wishes  don't  sell  cars.  Javelin  may 
accomplish  that.  Mr.  Chapin  plots  this 
formula  for  AMC  success  in  1968:  Sell  as 
many  Americans,  Rebels,  and  Ambassadors 
as  during  the  1967  model  run,  243.000,  then 
top  that  with  60,000  Javelins.  But  with  an 
uncertain  economic  year  ahead  and  only  a 
"light  face-lift"  in  styling  of  its  non-Javelin 
models,  holding  at  1967  levels  may  not  come 
easily. 

And  will  buyers  take  to  a  car  that  seems  a 
me-too  copy  of  Ford's  Mustang?  Granted. 
there  are  dltTerences,  such  as  two  extra  inches 
of  rear-seat  leg  room,  compared  with  Mus- 
tang, three  added  gallons  of  gas-tank  ca- 
pacity, and  a  plastic  grille. 

"You  don't  have  to  offer  radical  differ- 
ences,' Mr.  Chapin  believes,  ""you  Just  must 
give  people  a  reason  to  buy,  a  reason  to  say 
why  they  bought  an  American  Motors  car." 
Leg'  space  is  a  big  Javelin  difference.  Price  is 
a  big  American  difference.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Mary  Wells  of  the  advertising  agency,  air 
conditioning  will  come  as  standard  equip- 
ment on  the  1968  Ambassadors.  "No  other 
car  this  side  of  $10,000  offers  air  conditioning 
as  standard  equipment,"  boasts  a  vice  presi- 
dent. 

If  AMC  rebounds  once  again,  analysts  will 
hall  it  as  a  classic  example  of  what  good 
management  can  accomplish  Says  Mr  Lune- 
burg "We're  all  on  the  same  wave  length, 
as  opposed  to  before,  when  we  had  problems 
of  communication;  a  number  of  people  had 
set  ways."  He  refuses  to  cite  examples,  but 
will  concede  that  the  Abernethy  era  was  be- 
set with  "hauling  and  tugging"  which  Mr. 
Luneburg  says  resulted  In  constant  Indeci- 
sion and  delay. 

Throughout  this  talk  of  problems  and 
proffered  remedies,  designers  busily  sculpture 
clay  mock-ups  of  the  potential  1970  AMC 
cars.  A  dozen  or  so  full-sized  designs  are 
scattered  around  the  second-floor  design 
room,  two  Americans  are  off  to  one  side,  an 
Ambassador  nearby,  and  several  potential 
variations  on  the  Javelin.  Mr.  Chapin  and 
his  associates  must  decide  next  month  which 
designs  to  select  to  give  time  for  engineer- 
ing and  tooling  work.  On  the  success  of  the 
1968  cars  rests  the  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
point  to  making  this  selection. 

—Harold  H   Bratman. 


THE  REDISCOVERY  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN CITY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  Under  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Robert  Wood,  addressed  the 
annual  alumni  seminar  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Instltue  of  Technology.  His  speech. 
"The  Rediscover>-  of  the  American  City," 
is  most  noteworthy  because  it  provides  a 
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new,  Intelligent  framework  for  our  think- 
ing in  urban  affairs.  It  summarizes  the 
accomplishments  of  the  last  few  years 
and  outlines  the  priorities  for  future  in- 
quirj-  and  action  in  urban  questions. 

The  Under  Secretary  rightly  points 
out  that  there  have  been  improvements. 
that  we  have  made  progress,  and  that 
there  Is  reason  for  confidence  in  our 
urban  society.  Specifically.  Mr.  Wood 
lists  three  prmciple  reasons  for  this 
optimism : 

First,  the  recognition  that  the  urban 
system  Is  a  complex  "set  of  relations 
of  people  and  space  involving  many 
dimensions": 

Second,  the  development  of  ideas  that 
recognize  this  complexity  of  the  urban 
system;  and 

Third,  the  development  of  a  national 
policy  that  is  committed  to  "city-build- 
ing in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word 
everywhere   across   this  continent." 

But  Mr.  Wood  clearly  indicates  that 
there  is  a  need  for  a  continual  expansion 
of  our  commitment  to  a  better  urban 
society,  encompassing  the  center  city,  the 
suburb,  and  the  exurb.  This  commit- 
ment to  the  total  improvement  of  urban 
America  shapes  "a  common  cause  among 
the  urban  poor,  the  urban  middle-class, 
the  urban  rich." 

Likewise,  Mr.  Wood  praises  the  efforts 
of  the  private  sector  and  details  the  need 
for  more  of  this  cooperation.  The  for- 
mation of  the  urban  coalition,  and  the 
recent  commitment  of  $1  billion  from 
the  insurance  industry  for  mortgage 
credit  are  examples  of  this  new  effort 
from  those  outside  the  public  sector  con- 
cerned about  the  urban  luture.  The  pri- 
vate sector  must  help,  must  share  in  the 
responsibihty  for  a  better  urban  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  these  words  from  the 
Under  Secretary  are  encouraging  in  light 
of  the  pessimism  that  developed  in  re- 
sponse to  the  urban  disorders  this  sum- 
mer. The  speech  helps  us  see  the  entire 
urban  picture  and  highlights  the  need 
for  comprehensive  thinking. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Un- 
der Secretary's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  RFn)iscovTRY  or  the  AME^lIc.^^I  City 
(Addres.s  by  Robert  C.  Wood.  Under  Secre- 
tary. U  S   Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban  Development,   MIT  Alumni  Seminar. 
1967.  Cambridge.  Mas.<!  .  September  8,  1967) 
Good  evening.  It  has  been  twenty  months 
since  my  sabbatical  year  was  suddenly  trans- 
formed from  one  of  political  speculation  to 
political      experimentation     and      extended 
somewhat  in  duration    But  three  times  since 
then   one   group  or  another   on   this  lively, 
diverse  and  changing  campus  has  welcomed 
me   home  again.   I   r.ppreciate   every  oppor- 
tunity. 

Early  in  my  Washington  days.  I  explored 
with  undergraduates  the  new  career  chal- 
lenges urban  affairs  offers  young  scientists 
and  engineers 

Later  on.  I  talked  with  faculty  friends  as 
tbey  took  up  Jim  KllUans  and  Howard 
Johnson's  charge  to  bring  the  resources  of 
this  great  university  to  bear  on  urban  prob- 
lems in  a  major  new  commitment.  And  I 
salute  the  program's  first  great  accomplish- 
ment, persuading  one  of  the  country's  great 
urban  leaders  John  Collins,  to  Join  MIT's 
ranks. 


Tonight.  I  meet  with  this  distinguished 
group  of  alumni  and  alumnae — hoping  to 
he;p  make  clear  how  your  fortunes  and  In- 
terests are  intertwined  with  the  American 
urban  community  and  to  encourage  the  use 
of  your  talents  and  energies  In  Its  behalf. 

Prom  each  visit  to  MIT  I  take  more  than 
I  gr.  e.  There  are  older  universities  In  this 
nation  and  some  that  profess  a  more  cos- 
mopolitan style  But  none  can  claim  to  be 
in  closer  touch  with  those  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  American  character  and  culture 
that  have  generated  this  nation's  uniquely 
successful  development: 

A  reliance  on  reason  in  place  of  emotion  or 
illusion  as  a  means  to  solve  problems  both 
human  and  material; 

An  emphasis  on  productivity,  on  action,  on 
work,  on  results — not  talk — as  the  measure 
of  competence; 

All  insistence  on  quality  In  the  application 
of  reason  and  the  execution  of  tasks,  so  that 
the  mark  of  the  professional  stamps  the  men 
and  women  of  MIT  from  their  freshman  year 
onward. 

It  Is  worth  recalling  these  characteristics. 
They  underlie  the  Institute's  reputation. 
They  are  also  qualities  sorely  needed  In  our 
present  struggle  to  build  cities  that  reflect 
the  best  of  America's  aspirations. 

For,  since  the  time  I  accepted  Bob  Bish- 
op's Invitation  to  Join  this  Seminar  today, 
we  have  passed  through  a  series  of  calam- 
itotis  events  In  our  cities.  In  President  John- 
son's words,  "We  have  been  through  a  time 
no  nation  should  endure."  Since  last  May. 
storms  of  urban  discontent  have  broken  over 
Cincinnati  and  Tami>a,  over  Newark  and  De- 
troit, here  over  Boston — Indeed  over  more 
than  a  score  of  American  cities. 

This  Is  the  fourth  consecutive  year  of  ur- 
ban violence  and  the  Intensity  is  increasing. 

These  outbreaks  were  not  unexpected. 
Nor  were  they,  to  the  professional  observer, 
inexplicable.  But  they  have  produced  the 
torrent  of  commentary  and  explanation  that 
now  swirls  around  us  and  the  sense  of  ur- 
gency and  concern  with  our  urban  civiliza- 
tion  that  was  lacking  In  earlier   years. 

All  of  us  In  the  urban  business  welcome 
every  Indication  of  the  public's  sense  of 
heightened  urgency  and  broader  concern. 
However,  the  solemn  predictions  of  disaster, 
and  the  panicky  search  for  panaceas  Is  an- 
other— Mxd  disturbing — matter. 

Urban  problems  we  have  aplenty — and  in- 
ventory of  Ills  assembled  over  years  of  in- 
difference and  Inattention.  Yet  the  potential 
for  clty-buUdlng  In  the  United  States  grand 
In  scale  and  fine  In  quality  has  never  been 
greater. 

Indeed,  my  central  theme  Is  that  we  are 
in  fact  further  along  In  understanding  the 
urban  system,  developing  the  capabilities  to 
direct  it.  and  deciding  In  what  direction  It 
should  go  than  most  Americans  appreciate — 
or.  given  the  decades  of  neglect,  than  we 
probably  deserve. 

This  thesis  runs  contrary,  of  course,  to 
the  cloudburst  of  criticism  that  now  falls 
on  our  city  policies.  The  urban  wailing  wall 
Is  lined  today  with  eloquent  communicators 
urging  us  In  this  direction  or  that.  Some  of 
these  are  old  colleagues  who  only  a  few  short 
years  ago  wrote  learned  treatises  entitled 
"There  Is  no  Urban  Problem"  or  "Cities  are 
Better  Than  Ever"  Others  are  the  exp)€rts 
who  called  for  the  abolition  of  the  automo- 
bile as  a  practical  solution  to  the  unspeci- 
fied Ills  of  suburbia. 

Now  while  these  observers  come  forward 
with  a  different  set  of  opinions  and  asser- 
tions, prescriptions  and  philosophies,  let  me 
present  some  evidence  for  long-run  confi- 
dence In  Americans  as  virbanltes.  The  foun- 
dation for  this  optimism  !s  principally  that 
the  characteristics  of  reason  and  problem 
solving  which  give  validity  to  this  Insti- 
tute's approach,  are  now  being  applied  to 
urban  affairs. 

Specifically — 

We  come  increasingly  to  understand  the 


city  as  a  system  of  many  variables  in  precT-.c 
and  accurate  terms,  as  a  complex  set  of  re- 
lations of  people  and  spare  involving  man-j 
dimensions  This  may  sound  theoretical,  bui 
an  accurate  description  of  the  phenomeno;; 
Is  a  prerequisite  for  guiding  it.  Until  very  re- 
cently In  urban  scholarship  there  was  a  clear 
and  present  danger  of  committing  the  single- 
factor  fallacy  in  diagnosing  our  cities  Ills. 
The  si>eclal  error  was  a  tendency  to  analyze 
them  solely  In  terms  of  race. 

Second,  we  are  beginning  to  develop  a  bal- 
anced capacity  to  design  and  build  better 
city  systems.  We  are  learning  that,  as  in  :i;l 
great  national  endeavors,  manpower,  know- 
how,  talent,  and  commitment  are  as  impor- 
tant as  dollars.  We  ignore  any  one  compo- 
nent at  the  peril  of  the  total  enterprise 
And  when  we  emphasize  only  one,  we  Invite 
waste  and  error. 

Third,  our  national  policy  states  clearly 
that  the  task  is  still  city-building  m  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word  everywhere  acrcs^ 
this  continent.  It  Is  not  only  the  ghetto  and 
the  ghetto  resident  that  concerns  us.  but 
all  urban  dwellers  and  all  parts  of  the  urban 
complex.  This  means  we  must  develop  .i 
broader  system  and  direct  It  toward  goals 
we  Identify  and  come  to  agree  upon  more 
clearly. 

Let  me  expand  on  each  of  these  points. 

The  first  reason  for  some  confidence  in  our 
urban  future  is  that,  despite  the  spate  o: 
Sunday  supplement  commentary,  we  are  be- 
ginning to  define  and  study  urban  behavior 
systematically.  It  has  been  ten  years  since 
Raymond  Vernon  began  directing  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Study.  This  was  a  truly 
extraordinary  nine  volume  inquiry  Into  the 
economic  functioning  of  our  largest  metro- 
politan area. 

This  thirty-man  professional  group  effort 
established  a  new  direction  in  urban  scholar- 
ship. It  shl.fted  the  study  of  the  city  away 
from  the  emotionally  oriented,  intuitive,  his- 
torical and  architectural  approaches  of  the 
lonely  scholar  tradition.  It  moved  urban 
scholarship  toward  a  carefully  designed,  mu'- 
tl-discipMnary  exploration  of  the  varied  re- 
lationships between  the  location  of  Jobs  and 
households  in  urban  space. 

The  economic  focus  of  the  New  York  Study 
had  its  limitations.  Vernon's  policy  con- 
clusions were  largely  comforting  and  reassur- 
ing. They  gave  heavy  emph.'vsis  to  the  fac: 
that  relatively  speakiug  city  dwellers  are  bet- 
ter off  In  material  terms  than  ever  before. 

With  ten  years'  hindsight,  it  Is  possible 
to  identify  some  critical  missing  elements 
of  analysis.  They  include  the  failure  to  rec- 
ognize that  there  Is  a  psychological  Identity 
crisis  among  the  new  migrants  from  rural 
American  circumstances:  that  we  wrote  off 
too  quickly  the  potential  role  of  government 
In  the  process  of  urban  development;  that  we 
did  not  take  into  account  the  full  meaning 
of  changing  technology. 

But  the  foundations  of  urban  systems 
analysis  were  clearly  set  by  the  Study  They 
still  stand  In  stark  contrast  to  some  con- 
temporary diagnoses  by  latecomers  In  the 
field  who  even  now  persist  in  treating  a  multl- 
variable  situation  in  slnele  cause  ;ind  effect 
terms  The  Study  carefully  avoided  any  sim- 
ple classification  of  a  special  categorv  of  ur- 
ban people,  a  single  source  of  discontent,  or 
a  particular  kind  of  family  problem. 

As  we  build  on  the  work  of  the  1950's  we 
have  come  to  know  that  urban  conditions  of 
stability  or  instability,  squalor  or  decency, 
efficiency  or  inefficiency.  be:^.uty  or  I'gliness. 
are  not  the  functions  of  single  factors. 

They  are  not  the  result  of — 

Just  obsolescence  of  our  housing  supply: 

Just  the  changing  requirements  of  indus- 
trial location: 

Ju.st  a  racial  change  in  the  character  of  the 
Jobs   technology    makes   available; 

Just  the  vast  migration  of  rural  citizens 
to  strange  .ind  complex  urban  circumstances; 

Just  discrimination: 

Just  the  desire  of  new  urban  residents  to  be 
heard: 
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Just   hostility   between   generations; 

just  the  increase  in  sheer  numbers. 

The  urban  condition  is  all  of  these.  The 
issue  IS  not  the  intuitive  search  for  the  single 
thesis,  be  It  anomie,  or  the  unemployment 
rate  among  central  city  residents,  or  the 
family  structure  of  poor  people  The  Issue 
is  how  to  balance  and  take  into  acco\int,  on 
some  weighted  basis,  the  play  and  pull  of 
all  these  varied  forces. 

The  Woods  Hole  Conference  which  the 
President's  Science  Advisor,  Donald  Hornig, 
and  Secretary  Weaver  sponsored  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1966  marked  the  first  official  effort 
to  move  in  this  direction.  Waller  Rosenblith. 
Chainnar.  of  the  Faculty  at  MIT,  led  some 
fifty  largely  "hardware"  researchers  in  the 
search  for  simultaneous  equations  to  locate 
and  remove  the  sources  of  urban  discontent. 
That  burruner  Study  began  the  process  that 
continues  today  within  the  Department.  Its 
work  was  the  basis  that  led  the  Congress  to 
approve  our  first  meaningful  research  and  de- 
velopment budget. 

Where  one  appreciates  that  a  problem  Is 
comple.K  and  subtle,  not  responsive  to  mas- 
sive undirected  applications  of  energy  or 
simple  professions  of  gccxi  will  and  heartfelt 
concern,  one  is  likely  to  search  for  a  reason- 
ably comprehensive  and  carefully  developed 
response.  This  is  the  second  reason  for  some 
optlmlsni  for  urban  America.  Our  pubUc 
policy  today,  proposed  by  the  President,  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  is  of  that  character. 

In  the  tumult  of  this  summer.  It  is  easy 
to  forget — but  vital  to  remember — that  urban 
aid  legislation  enacted  in  1965  and  1966  was 
designed  to  remove  the  causes  of  the  tumult. 
We  ha\e  many  new  efforts  underway  to  pro- 
vide more  housing  for  those  who  desperately 
need  it.  For  the  first  time  we  are  seeing  the 
leaders  of  private  enterprise  focusing  their 
talents  and  energies  on  the  nation's  most 
pressing  urban  problem  Here  I  mean  the  in- 
volvement of  private  industry  in  the  Rent 
Supplements  Program  which  makes  privately 
developed  housing  available  to  low-income 
families  by  helping  them  to  pay  the  rent. 
I  also  mean  the  new  program  ol  leasing  pri- 
vate housing  which  increases  our  supply  of 
low-cost  public  housing.  I  mean  the  Turn- 
key process  by  which  private  enterprise  uses 
its  ingenuity  and  efficiency  to  build  low-cost 
housing  for  sale  to  local  authorities.  And  I 
mean  the  new  refinement  of  Turnkey — we 
call  it  Turnkey  II — in  which  private  manage- 
ment firms  will  operate  public  housing. 

The  Model  Cities  Program  of  the  1966  Act 
Is  designed  explicitly  to  bring  comprehensive- 
ness to  the  rebuilding  of  older  portions  of 
older  cities.  It  will  provide  more  housing. 
But,  more  than  that,  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram seeks  to  restore  all  aspects  of  the  neigh- 
borhood environment — by  merging  social, 
physical,  public  and  private  programs  from 
many  sources  into  a  total  attack.  For  the  first 
time,  it  introduces  quality  control  Into  urban 
rebuilding.  For  the  first  time.  It  offers 
bonuses  to  stimulate  local  Innovation,  local 
ingenuity,  local  solutions  of  local  problems. 

Then  there  is  the  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Program  of  1966.  It  would  reward,  and 
therefore,  encourage  collaboration  between 
local  governments.  Finally,  there  is  the  new 
program  to  stimulate  tlie  development  of 
entirely  new  communities  This  offers  the 
hope  of  providing  fresh  alternatives  to  urban 
living. 

Taken  together,  these  new  efforts  repre- 
sent a  reasoned  strategy.  They  will  expand 
the  freedom  of  choice  for  urbanites.  For  all 
of  us.  they  will  increase  our  options  for 
where  we  seek  to  live,  to  work,  and  to  Invest 
our  leisure  time. 

These,  among  others,  are  programs  now  on 
the  statute  books.  Now  they  are  all  in  the 
process  of  first  funding. 

They  already  authorize  many  of  the  pro- 
grams proposed  in  the  30-odd  new  bills  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress  in  the  aftermath 
of  Newark  and  Detroit. 


Their  principal  Umitation  at  the  moment 
is  the  size  of  the  investment  they  call  for. 

But  here,  amid  calls  for  billion  dollar  emer- 
gency funds,  and  a  thirty  billion  dollar  hous- 
ing investment,  three  comments  are  in  order. 

The  urban  professional  recognnes  that  all 
three  levels  of  government  and  the  private 
sector  as  well  must  be  involved  in  the  process 
of  rebuilding  our  cities.  The  Federal  Invest- 
ment is  not  the  total  investment,  as  It  Is  in 
space  or  national  security  programs.  Those 
who  make  facile  comparisons  of  just  the  gross 
Federal  budget  figures  are  either  amateurs  in 
urban  affairs,  or  worse,  they  are  actors  en- 
gaging in  political  chicanery. 

T'le  urban  professional  also  recognizes  that 
the  investment  of  economic  resources  alone 
dots  not  assure  effective  capacity.  Talent  and 
knowledge  are  equally  essential  components 
and  our  shortages  In  each  are  awesome.  This 
year  is  the  first  year  of  urban  planning  fel- 
lowships supported  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Our  $500,000  authorization  this  year 
will  support  95  fellowships  against  an  esti- 
mated shortage  in  urban  planners  of  1,500  to 
1,700.  This  is  also  the  first  year  of  operation 
for  our  new  Office  of  Urban  Technology  and 
Research  in  HUD,  At  a  time  when  Federal 
Research  and  Development  expenditures  were 
16  billion,  we  iii  HUD  have  spent  only  $70 
million.  Though  we  have  begun  the  develop- 
ment of  a  genuine  research  program,  we  re- 
main woefully  behind  other  areas  of  na- 
tional concern. 

Meantime,  the  popular  battle  cry  of  many 
local  officials  remains:  "Give  us  the  money 
and  we  will  do  the  Job."  This  does  not  ring 
so  true  when  they  cannot  show  that  they 
have  people  to  spend  the  money  on  programs 
and  enterprises  that  are  well  designed,  care- 
fully tested,  and  certain  to  achieve  the  pitr- 
poses  for  which  they  were  intended. 

Finally,  the  urban  professional  recognises 
that  the  true  test  for  an  effective  urban  re- 
sponse IS  how  it  helps  people.  An  effective 
program,  at  a  minimum,  involves  an  appreci- 
ation of  the  needs  of  the  human  personal- 
ity and  the  human  spirit.  There  is  an  oft- 
quoted  line  of  Martin  Lomasney,  the  old 
political  boss  of  Boston,  to  the  effect  that 
"there's  got  to  be  in  every  ward  somebody 
that  any  bloke  can  come  to  and  get  help. 
Help,  you  understand,  none  of  your  law  and 
Justice,  but  help." 

But.  It  is  no  less  true  today  than  it  was 
at  the  opening  of  this  century  that  "the 
greatest  of  evils  and  the  worst  of  crimes  Is 
poverty."  Help  these  days  Is  more  than  more 
urb.in  renewal  funds,  more  Jobs,  more  hous- 
ing. Help  Is  all  of  these  and  law  and  Justice. 
too.  But,  help  is  first  communicating  with 
those  who  now  feel  debarred  from  our  society 
and  consequently  deb.ised.  Second,  it  Is  as- 
sur.ince  of  genuine  participation  In  the  proc- 
ess of  city  rebuilding  and  neighborhood  res- 
toration. Access  to  those  In  authority,  a 
share  in  decision-making — these  are  the  vital 
components  today. 

It  was  this  desire  to  show  tangible,  visible 
concern  for  the  current  conditions  of  the 
poor — and  to  take  at  least  one  specific  step 
to  eliminate  at  least  one  shameful  condi- 
tion— that  led  the  Administration  to  propose 
the  so-called  Rat  control  bill  to  the  Con- 
gress. Those  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  thoughtlessly  laughed  it  out 
of  the  chamber,  and  those  outside  observers 
who  wrote  it  off  as  budgetary  trivia,  and 
therefore,  of  no  consequence,  underesti- 
mate grievously  one  whole  dimension  of  the 
urban  challenge. 

The  same  drive  for  action  underlies  our 
new  program  of  making  Federal  surplus 
property  arallable  for  new  community  de- 
velopment. Our  first  project  Is  building  a 
new  town  in  town  for  25.000  people  on  the 
site  of  the  National  Training  School  in 
Washington. 

Admittedly,  human  concerns  are  the 
most  elusive  elements  of  a  truly  capable  re- 
sponse. Effective  programs  and  activities  are 


evolving  slowly  from  the  trial  and  error,  and 
success  and  tritmiph,  in  our  economic  op- 
portunity programs.  But  they  are  vital  com- 
ponents and  those  who  would  have  us  return 
to  New  Deal  days — of  simply  providing  dole 
for  the  poor  until  their  children  or  their 
children's  children  struggle  forward  to  a 
state  of  middle  class  blessedness — place  more 
faith  In  economics  and  less  faith  in  other 
social  skills  than  I  do. 

At  rockbottom,  I  cannot  believe  that  we 
do  not  have  the  ability  to  engage  our  urban 
poor  In  democracy  today  nor  any  prospect  of 
increasing  their  competence  to  deal  with 
urban  life  today. 

I  cannot  accept  the  proposition  that  there 
is  no  hope  for  my  contemporaries  In  this 
urban  world  who  did  not  have  the  luck  of  a 
good  education  and  equal  opportunity  for 
a  Job. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  only  way  to  as- 
sure eventual  economic  well-being  for  all 
Americans  Is  to  relive  the  miseries,  pain, 
despair  and  human  costs  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  of  the  19th  Century. 

Understanding  the  pattern  of  urban  devel- 
opment as  a  complex  system  fashioning  a 
capacity  with  manpower  and  know-how,  as 
well  as  money,  to  respond  to  the  urban  chal- 
lenges, these  two  processes  are  well  under- 
way. But  unless  we  are  prepared  to  deal  with 
our  urban  future  as  well  as  correct  the 
mistakes  of  our  urban  past,  they  will  not  be 
enough  That  is,  no  genuine  urban  response 
is  suff'.clent  that  focuses  solely  on  the  Amer- 
ican core  city  or  Identifies  only  the  urban 
poor  as  the  beneficiary  of  otor  public  and 
private  policies. 

The  truth  is  that  the  entire  pattern  of 
urban  development,  from  central  city  to 
suburb  to  exurb.  Is  robbing  us  all  of  genuine 
freedom.  We  are  all  losing  the  choice  of  a 
clean,  healthful  and  pleasing  environment — 
with  pure  air  and  water,  a  landscape  unim- 
paired by  destructive  building  processes  We 
are  all  losers  when  we  are  hit  in  the  pocket 
book  by  excessive  and  unnecessary  costs  In 
the  construction  of  housing  and  provision  of 
community  facilities  and  services  today  Un- 
planned, ungulded,  sporadic  urban  develop- 
ment cheapens  our  common  environment 
and  places  prohibitive  prices  on  land  and 
Improvements. 

As  we  prepare  for  the  generation  of  city 
building  that  lies  Just  ahead — when  we  dis- 
tribute 100  million  more  Americans  across 
the  continent  In  the  next  30  years — these 
splrallng  costs,  this  waste,  and  the  despolia- 
tion are  common  concerns.  They  shape  a 
common  cause  among  the  urban  poor,  the 
urban  middle  class,  the  urban  rlch^Cau- 
caslan.  Negro.  Mexican-American,  and  Puerto 
Rican, 

There  is  a  final  common  concern  and 
challenge.  How  do  we  build  our  new  urban 
communities  on  a  geographical  and  numeri- 
cal scale  unanticipated  even  twenty  years 
ago  and  still  retain  a  sense  of  genuine  com- 
munity? What  modern  counterparts  do  we 
have  for  barn-raisings,  street  dancing. 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations?  Where  are  otir 
new  village  greens  and  town  conunons? 

To  rediscover  community  on  a  larger  scale 
will  surely  mean  making  real  again  the  old 
colonial  adage,  "You  are  as  good  as  any 
man — end  better  than  none."  Today,  this 
means,  at  a  minimum,  freedom  of  choice  for 
any  family  to  live  anywhere  that  Its  home 
economics  makes  possible.  Open  occupancy 
is  a  rudimentary  necessity  of  an  urban  civi- 
lization today.  Oiir  Increasingly  urban  char- 
acter only  serves  to  make  more  compelling 
than  ever  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises  of 
democracy. 

But  genuine  community  building  In  otir 
urban  circumstances  will  require  more  posi- 
tive action.  Urban  and  suburban  communi- 
ties must  recognize  more  explicitly  that  they 
have  common  concerns  and  common  obli- 
gations. 

We  now,  for  example,  at  HUD  are  using 
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some  of  our  aaslstance  granta  In  mass  trana- 
poriallon  to  carry  workers  from  poor  neigh- 
borhoods m  the  central  city  to  factories  on 
the  suburban  fringe. 

This  Is.  we  believe,  a  socially  beneficial  and 
well  Justified  policy.  It  Is.  however,  only  a 
substitute  for  workers  freely  foUowlng  their 
Jobs  and  taking  up  residence  close  to  where 
they  work.  If  that  freedom  already  existed, 
we  could  use  this  investment  for  other  vital 
transportation  needs. 

Indeed,  If  we  provide  genuine  variety  In 
occupations,  in  Income,  in  race  and  religion 
in  cities  and  towns  across  our  metropolitan 
regions  we  accomplish  two  other  things 
simultaneously— 

We  Insure  that  no  single  part  of  the  new 
urban  conununlty  has  to  care  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  poor,  the  old.  and  the  helpless; 

We  provide  the  excitement  of  variety  and 
complexity  to  the  human  experience  In  all 
parts  of  the  conununlty.  For  our  children. 
free  exchanges  and  encounters  In  early  life 
can  prevent  prejudicial  confrontations  later 
on. 

These  are  aspirations  of  community  life 
yet  to  be  realized  of  course.  Major  changes 
in  public  attitude.  In  private  industrial  per- 
formance. In  labor  practices.  In  governmental 
patterns  of  behavior  must  occur  before  these 
aspirations  are  realized.  But  they  are  the 
objectives  to  which  present,  established 
national  policy  is  committed. 

Let  me  add,  that  one  of  the  most  encour- 
aging developments  of  this  summer  has  been 
the  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  community 
commitment  by  the  private  sector.  Repre- 
sentatives of  business  associations,  of  indi- 
vidual Industries,  of  community  enterprises: 
group  after  group  have  been  visiting  with  us 
in  Washington.  They  all  seek  effective  ways 
to  expand  their  commitment  to  our  urban 
communities.  They  no  longer  withdraw, 
retreat,  or  simply  complain  about  the  urban 
condition.  We  welcome  each  and  every  siep 
In  the  direction  of  massive  commitment  by 
private  enterprise. 

Those,  then,  are  the  bases  for  urban 
optimism.  Urban  programs  fashioned  by 
reason  and  not  Illusion,  emphasizing  prac- 
tical and  tangible  results,  committed  to 
quality,  are  now  underway. 

They  will  not  Immediately  quiet  urban 
discontent  nor  Instantly  make  competent 
citizens  of  the  newest  migrants  from  rural 
circumstances.  They  will  not  magically  intro- 
duce effective  local  land  development  and 
tax  policy  nor  wUl  they  easily  eliminate 
hazards  to  health  and  beauty.  They  never 
will — without  expanded  and  sustained  com- 
mitment from  the  private  sector  and  the 
academy  on  a  scale  never  before  undertaken. 
Thus,  in  the  unspoken  words  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  "The  only  limit  to  their  realiza- 
tion will  be  our  doubts  of  today." 

Bui  given  such  commitment  and  common 
effort  the  America  of  the  21st  Century  can 
offer  its  urbanites  greater  hope  than  the 
newly  urbanized  nation  entering  the  SOth 
Century  offered  earlier  generations. 

This  nation  will  have  come  to  peaceful 
terms  with  the  urban  destiny  that  It  now  no 
longer  refuses  to  acknowledge.  It  will  have 
arrived  at  the  time  the  President  pictured 
when  he  said;  "Those  who  came  to  this  land 
sought  to  build  more  than  Just  a  new  coun- 
try. They  sought  a  new  world.  .  .  .  Let  us 
from  this  moment  begin  our  work  so  that  In 
the  future  men  will  look  back  and  say.  'It 
was  then,  after  a  long  and  weary  way.  that 
man  turned  the  exploits  of  his  genius  to  the 
full  enrichment  of  his  life.'  " 


WILLIAM      ZIMMERMAN,      JR.— DIS- 
TINGUISHED   PUBLIC    SERVANT 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  read  of  the  death 
of  a  distinguished  public  servant,  Wil- 
liam Zimmerman,  Jr. 


Bill  Zimmerman  was  one  of  the  key 
ofacials  in  the  Interior  Department  dur- 
ing the  Roosevelt  and  Truman  adminis- 
trations, one  of  several  outstanding  mid- 
westerners  whom  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Harold  Ickes  tapped  for  public 
service  in  1933.  He  served  for  several 
years  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  in- 
cluding a  period  as  Acting  Commissioner. 
He  was  Associate  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  Subsequent  to 
leaving  Government  service,  he  headed 
the  Washington  ofQce  of  the  Association 
on  American  Indian  Affairs  and  served 
the  Wilderness  Society  and  the  Sierra 
Club. 

Bill  Zimmerman  was  a  good  friend  and 
wise  counselor  of  many  of  us  In  the  leg- 
islative branch.  He  understood  Govern- 
ment as  few  men  do,  and  gave  unstint- 
ingly  of  his  time  toward  workable  solu- 
tions of  complex  conservation  and  re- 
source development  programs.  His  areas 
of  special  competence  and  significant 
contributions  ranged  from  the  first 
Americans  to  the  last  redwoods.  I  mourn 
his  passing  and  extend  my  condolences 
to  his  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
obituary  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WiLUAM  Zimmerman,  Jr.,  77,  Authority  on 
Indian  Aftairs 

William  Zimmerman,  Jr.,  77.  a  specialist 
in  American  Indian  affairs  who  was  assist- 
ant commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  from  1933  to  1940.  died  Tuesday  at 
the  Woodbine  Nursing  Home  In  Alexandria. 
Mr.  Zimmerman  had  been  111  with  heart 
disease   for   about   five  months. 

He  lived  at  4713  Rock  Spring  Road.  Arling- 
ton. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  was  appointed  to  the  bu- 
reau in  1933  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Haroid  Ickes. 

Until  he  came  to  Washington,  he  had  been 
vice  president  of  a  fruit  preserving  company 
in  Indianapolis.  Ind  .  sold  stocks  and  bonds 
and  nad  been  an  editor  for  several  encyclo- 
pedias in  Chicago.  111. 

His  first  contact  with  American  Indians 
came  after  passage  of  the  Indian  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1934,  when  he  and  the  com- 
missioner of  the  bureau.  John  Collier,  spent 
18  months  visiting  different  reservations  to 
explain  the  bills  provisions  for  self-govern- 
ment for  Indian  tribes. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  was  acting  commissioner 
when  the  commissioner  was  traveling  and 
when  the  top  position  was  vacant. 

He  was  appointed  associate  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  1949  and 
retired  in  1954  to  head  the  newly  opened 
Washington  office  of  the  Association  on 
American  Indian  Affairs. 

He  had  been  manager  of  the  Robert  Mar- 
shall Wilderness  F\md.  a  conservation  orga- 
ni2a.tion.  since  1939. 

In  recent  years.  Mr.  Zimmerman  had  been 
a  consultant  here  to  the  Sierra  Club,  a  con- 
servation group  with  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco. 

Last  spring,  he  actively  lobbied  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Act.  first  passed  In  1947  while  he  was  with 
the   Bureau   of   Indian   Affairs. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  was  bom  In  Chicago.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  University  In  1910. 
and  then  studied  one  year  at  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Eleanor;  a  son.  Peter 
B.,  a  senior  at  Harvard  University;  a  daugh- 


ter. Mary,  a  sophomore  at  Sulllns  College  in 
Bristol.  Va.;  three  children  by  his  first  wife, 
William  III  of  6418  13th  St..  Alexandria.  Ed- 
ward J.  P.  of  Brlarcliff  Manor,  Westchester 
County.  N.y..  and  Mrs  Talbot  Wegg  of  Bain- 
bridge  Island.  Wash.;  10  grandchildren,  and 
four  great-grandchildren 

His  first  wife,  Susan,  died  In  1941. 

Memorial  services  will  be  at  1  p  m.  tomor- 
row at  the  Walker  Chapel  Methodist  Church, 
4102  N.  Glebe  Road,  Arlington. 

The  family  requests  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  be  in  the  form  of  contributions  to 
the  Children's  Hospital  or  the  Sierra  Club 
Foundation. 


THE  ECONOMIC  PICTURE  DOES  NOT 
WARRANT  THE  SURTAX 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
on  several  occasions  stated  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
surtax.  I  have  taken  that  position  not 
on  political  but  also  on  economic 
grounds. 

Some  of  the  economic  factors  which 
belie  the  optimism  of  those  who  fear  a 
revival  of  inflation  were  recently  de- 
tailed in  the  National  Observer.  Durable 
goods  orders,  for  example,  have  been 
down  successively  in  July  and  still  fur- 
ther in  August  from  their  June  level— 
and  this  is  an  indicator  which  stands  as 
"a  key  gage  of  future  factory  produc- 
tion." Business  inventories  remain 
high — higher  than  the  average  for  last 
year  and  the  year  before.  A  slight  gain 
in  industrial  production  needs  to  be  seen 
in  the  perspective  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  that  gain  arises  from  deferred  produc- 
tion because  of  strikes  in  the  tire  and 
television-set  industries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "How's  Business?"  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Observer,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
How's  Business'^ — Signs  of  Joy  akd  Concern 

The  economy's  sluggishneFS  "Is  already 
over"  and  the  nation  enter.s  autumn  on  a 
"clear  and  accelerating  upturn,"  proclaims 
Gardner  Ackley.  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  With  business 
again  robust,  according  to  the  Administra- 
tion's theory.  Congress  must  now  pass  the 
10  per  cent  tax  surcharge  to  dampen  exces- 
sive private  spending  that  would  accelerate 
Inflation 

One  disquieting  factor  creeps  Into  Mr. 
Ackley's  declaration — a  lack  of  clear  evi- 
dence that  the  economy  Is  suddenly  shoot- 
ing upward.  Signs  indicate  plenty  of  sloth 
left  In  the  economy,  even  before  Ford 
Motor  Co  was  struck,  which  could  curtail 
some  growth  in  the  coming  months. 

Durable-goods  orders,  for  example,  slipped 
in  August  to  $22  8  billlnn.  seasonally  ad- 
Justed,  from  Julys  $23  4  btllton  and  June's 
$24  3  billion.  The  order  level,  which  trailed 
the  year-ago  total  by  $700  000  000,  is  a  key 
gauge  of  future  factory  production 

Business  Inventories  continue  to  drag  at 
the  economy;  salesmen  must  clean  out  some 
overstocked  warehouses  before  industry  can 
bolster  production  dramatically.  Business 
during  July,  the  latest  figure,  held  Inven- 
tories equal'  to  1.54  months  of  selling.  TTiafs 
down  from  a  1.58-month  supply  in  April,  but 
it  remains  well  above  the  average  of  1.48  last 
year  and  1.46  during  1965.  considered  more 
normal  levels. 

At  158  per  cent  of  the  1957-58  average, 
industrial  production  last  month  rose  from 
156,7  In  July;   it  held  below  the  record  159 
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per  cent  last  December.  Government  econ- 
omists find  that  some  of  the  recent  gain  came 
m  catch-up  production  following  strikes  In 
the  tire  and  television-set  industries. 

Some  Indicators  are  available  to  Justify 
the  boast  of  one  government  economist  that 
"the  upturn  is  a  fact,  it  isn't  a  forecast  any 
longer."  Housing  starts  in  August  rose  to 
1,381.000,  figured  at  an  annual  rate,  the  high- 
est seasonally  adjusted  rate  since  March  1966. 
The  gain  topped  July's  rate  by  19,000  dwelling 
units,  but  this  Is  not  considered  a  vigorous 
advance.  Steel  demand  in  September,  accord- 
ing to  major  producers,  is  running  3  to  4  per 
cent  above  the  August  level,  about  In  line 
with  seasonal  e.xpectations. 

Retail  sales  set  a  record  for  the  third  con- 
secutive month  in  August,  and  personal  In- 
come reached  an  annual  rate  of  $631.2  billion 
in  August,  up  $4.5  billion  from  the  July  rate. 
But  Inflation  has  evaporated  some  of  this 
buying  power,  diluting  the  Impact  of  dollars 
spent  at  retail  on  actual  production  demand. 

These  figures,  of  course,  may  form  a  solid 
base  for  rapid  fall  expansion  in  the  economy. 
Certainly  the  money  exists  to  finance  it.  Tlie 
Federal  Reserve  System  has  pumped  new 
money  Into  the  economy  at  an  extraordinary 
rate  recently,  increasing  the  nation's  money 
supply  to  $179  billion  in  currency  and  check- 
ing-account funds.  That's  $9  billion  above 
January's  supply.  When  the  Government  was 
striving  to  rescue  the  economy  from  the  last 
recession  In  1961,  It  increased  the  money 
supply  during  all  of  1961  by  $4  billion. 

In  peering  ahead  at  the  nation's  economy, 
a  member  of  Mr.  Ackley's  council  last  week 
found  business  "is  rounding  a  treacherous 
curve  and  the  road  ahead  is  bumpy  and  slip- 
pery." The  same  might  be  said  for  forecasting. 


TECHNOLOGICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
DISCOVERIES  TO  BENEFIT  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  a  series  of  11  articles  written 
by  Dick  Youngblood,  staff  writer  for  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  surveyed  the 
tremendous  advances  in  agricultural 
efficiency  and  productivity  which  will  re- 
sult from  new  technological  and  scien- 
tific discoveries. 

Changes  In  the  future  will  be  even 
more  revolutlonarj'  than  they  have  in 
the  past — from  the  use  of  crop  computers 
to  the  possibility  of  high  rise  cattle  grow- 
ing in  or  near  metropolitan  areas.  Mr. 
Youngblood 's  articles  are  fascinating 
and  informative.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Computerization   or   Cannibalism — Science 
Saddled  To  Beat  Famine 

(Editor's  Note. — This  is  the  first  In  a  series 
of  11  articles  exploring  the  massive  changes 
that  will  shape  the  farm  of  the  future — Its 
science,  its  technology.  Its  precision  and, 
most  important  to  an  exploding  world  popu- 
lation. Its  productivity.) 

(By  Dick  Youngblood) 

In  a  laboratory  near  Tarrytown.  N.Y..  sci- 
entists are  growing  corn  completely  sub- 
merged in  water. 

They're  raising  cotton  In  a  computer  at 
the  University  of  Arizona. 

Across  the  nation.  In  these  and  more  than 
40.000  other  research  projects,  scientists  are 
shaping  the  American  agriculture  of  tomor- 
row— an  agriculture  that  would  be  all  but 
unrecognizable  to  the  farmer  of  today. 

It  will  be  a  world  of  computerized  business 
management  and  robot  machinery,  of  sky- 
scraper truck  farms  and  high-rise  livestock 
feedlots  located  in  or  near  large  cities. 


It  will  be  populated  with  strangely  shaped 
"supercrops "  and  with  cattle  "custom-de- 
signed" to  yield  more  steaks  and  less  ham- 
burger. 

It  will  be  served  by  crop-monltoring  space 
satellites  and  protected  by  precise  systems 
of  weather  modification. 

It  will  be  almost  totally  free  of  Insects  and 
crop-chokmg  weeds. 

These  are  not  pipe  dreams.  The  exciting 
changes  envisioned  by  agricultural  research- 
ers win  evolve,  the  experts  agree,  for  one 
critical  reason: 

The  grim  mathematics  of  a  world  popula- 
tion that  swiftly  Is  outraclng  its  food-pro- 
duction capacity  will  make  these  changes 
not  only  economically  feasible,  but  absolutely 
essential. 

Simply,  the  highly  sophisticated,  push- 
button agriculture  of  the  future  also  will  be 
an  exceedingly  efficient,  far  more  productive 
agriculture. 

The  pressures  forcing  this  transition  are 
clear  right  now. 

Hunger  already  Is  a  dally  fact  of  life  for  a 
billion  of  the  world's  3.3  billion  people. 

Studies  by  the  World  Health  Organization 
indicate  that  at  least  3  million  children  die 
every  year  of  malnutrition. 

Even  now.  world  food  production  is  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  of  1  per  cent  a  year,  while 
the  rate  of  population  growth  Is  2  per  cent — 
and  this  has  been  the  ominous  trend  since 
1961. 

"i'et.  world  population  Is  expected  to  more 
than  double  to  nearly  7  billion,  within  33 
years. 

IN  LESS  than  20  years.  In  fact,  mass  starva- 
tion may  be  stalking  many  of  the  countries 
of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America,  where 
much  of  the  population  growth  will  occtir 

Recently,  the  possibility  of  widespread 
cannibalism  In  some  of  these  countries  In 
the  1980s  was  suggested  by  two  officials  of 
the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  (FAO). 

This — the  crucial  race  for  more  food — Is 
the  common  link  between  that  laboratory 
in  New  York,  the  computer  in  Arizona,  and 
the  thousands  of  agricultural  research  proj- 
ects around  the  country. 

The  cotton  growing  in  the  computer 
promises  a  dramatic  speed-up  In  this  race 
against  famine. 

Simply,  what  engineers  have  managed  to 
do  Is  reduce  to  numbers  the  physical  and 
biological  data  that  allows  them  to  simulate 
a  growing  cotton  plant  in  the  computer. 

With  this  complex  model.  In  effect,  the} 
can  plant  weeds  In  the  computer,  or  infest 
it  with  Insects,  or  create  a  drought.  They 
can  sprinkle  it  with  fertilizer  or  drench  it 
with  pesticides. 

In  this  fashion,  they  quickly  may  assess 
the  effects  of  a  multitude  of  variables  on  a 
living  plant. 

This  Is  an  Imposing  breakthrough,  says 
Wendell  A.  Clithero.  Chicago,  agricultural 
representative  of  International  Business  Ma- 
chines (IBM)  Corps.,  for  It  promises  a  tre- 
mendous speed-up  in  the  crop  research 
aimed  at  uncovering  more  productive  varie- 
ties. 

No  longer  must  researchers  wait  through 
the  life  cycle  of  a  test  plant  for  their  results. 
They  are  not  chained  to  the  hlt-or-mlss  sys- 
tem of  field  tests  and  random  selection. 

Instead,  says  Clithero.  the  computer  can 
I>oint  to  the  direction  the  researchers  might 
take  for  promising  new  varieties 

It  could  predict  research  results,  he  says, 
that  could  then  be  validated  with  field 
tests — but  with,  perhaps,  five  tests  Instead 
of  500. 

H.  N.  Stapleton.  the  engineer  who  built 
the  cotton  computer  model,  says  that  the 
simulation  program  already  has  yielded 
"reasonable"  results,  "near  those  obtained 
from  field  tests  .  .  ." 

But  most  Important,  he  says,  "with  cotton, 
we   undoubtedly  tackled   the  toughest  crop 


system — without  question,  this  same  concept 
can  be  applied  to  any  crop  or  animal  produc- 
tion system." 

The  corn  growing  under  water,  in  a  Union 
Carbide  Corp.  lab.  has  even  more  exciting 
implications. 

A  research  team  led  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Slegel  has 
discovered  that  conventional  crop  seeds  not 
only  can  live,  but  actually  thrive  In  a  care- 
fully controlled  environment  containing  less 
oxygen  than  the  21  per  cent  found  In  the 
atmosphere,  or  even  the  5  per  cent  contained 
In  good  soil. 

"Nature  has  provided  us  with  clues  to 
this,"  says  Slegel,  who  left  Union  Carbide 
recently  to  head  the  University  of  Hawaii 
Biology  Department  "Take,  for  example, 
rice  growing  in  low-oxygen  muck." 

In  the  laboratory,  the  seeds  are  placed  in 
water,  Slegel  explains,  into  which  oxygen  and 
nutrients  are  injected  at  varying  levels,  de- 
pending on  what  the  researchers  find  to  be 
the  optimum  for  a  particular  plant. 

The  oxygen  rate  can  vary  between  1  and 
5  per  cent. 

Some  nonfioweriiig  plants^lettuce,  celery, 
carrots,  cabbage — actually  can  be  earned  to 
maturity  In  this  fashion. 

Others— corn  and  cucumbers,  wheat  and 
tomatoes,  rye  and  barley — merely  are 
sprouted  and  Incubated  for  a  short  time  In 
this  watery  environment. 

The  frequent  result  says  Slegel: 

Germination  is  more  even;  the  plant  Is 
hardier;  its  stems  are  sturdier;  its  growth  Is 
laster. 

Resistance  to  cold  Is  enhanced,  which 
could  extend  the  growing  season  for  many 
important  crops  grown  In  Minnesota. 

Cereal-crop  content  of  vitamins  Bl,  C  and 
E  is  boosted  50  to  300  per  cent,  and  resistance 
to  fungus  disease  and  drought  Is  heightened. 

In  short,  the  result  is  a  sort  of  "super- 
plant" — and,  most  Important,  these  char- 
acteristics are  retained  even  when  a  plant  is 
taken  out  of  the  water  and  replanted  in  the 
ground. 

The  result  of  all  this.  Siegel  theorizes. 
might  one  day  be  a  crop  with  enough  drought 
resistance  to  grow  In  desert  land. 

At  the  least,  he  predicts  that  farmers  of 
the  future  will  be  producing  their  own  super- 
plants,  sprouting  them  In  water  "Incubators" 
right  on  the  farm  and  replanting  them  in 
the  fields. 

Ultimately,  he  foresees  plants  selected  to 
endure  in  salt  water,  or  at  least  in  the  brack- 
ish water  that  lines  the  world's  coastal  areas, 

"If  we  could  grow  rice  in  salt  water," 
Siegel  says,  'the  Implications  for  Asia  would 
be  fantastic" 

Slegel  seems  confident  that  something  like 
this  is  in  the  offing. 

"In  the  next  generation."  he  says,  "the  sea 
will  be  a  major  new  addition  to  the  world's 
•tillable  soil.'  " 

The  Acri-Revolution  ;  Farming  Goes  Fan- 
tastic—Computers To  Get  Major  Farm 
Operations  Role 

( Second  of  a  series) 

(By  Dick  Youngblood) 

It  took  a  computer  precisely  nine  minutes 

to  tell   an   eastern   Nebraska  crop-and-Uve- 

stock  farmer  how  a  few  small  changes  In  his 

operation  could  triple  his  net  returns. 

Another  helped  Dale  and  Harold  Anderson. 
Blooming  Prairie.  Minn.,  boost  corn  profits 
$15  an  acre  last  year.  (It  advised  them  to  in- 
crease their  plant  populations  and  fertilizer 
rates.) 

An  Iowa  representative  of  a  big  chemical 
firm  can  talk  directly  to  a  computer  in  Chi- 
cago— by  telephone — to  get  weed  control  ad- 
vice for  his  customers 

A  large  poultrv-  farm  in  New  York  is  run- 
ning a  computerized  '  d.iting  bureau"  for  Its 
chickens — carefully  blending  parental  char- 
acteristics to  breed  the  best  possible  egg- 
producing  offspring. 
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Across  the  country,  these  and  other  field 
testa  are  laying  the  groundwork  for  the  farm 
management  systems  of  the  future. 

"Any  large  manufacturer  today  will  tell 
you  he  Just  couldn't  compete  without  the 
help  of  a  computer,"  says  Wendell  A.  CUth- 
ero,  national  agricultural  representative  of 
International  Business  Machines  Corp. 
(IBM). 

"Tet  the  farmer,  who's  actually  running 
a  big  chemical  factory,  may  have  hundred 
times  more  variables  and  options,  which  he's 
trying  to  cope  w'.th  using  a  stub  pencil  and 
the  back  of  an  envelope  " 

Not  for  long. 

Within  20  years.  CUthero  predicts,  the 
farmer  with  management  problems  simply 
will  pick  up  a  telephone  and  tell  his  trouble 
to  his  friendly  neighborhood  computer. 

The  computer — provided  by  a  regional  co- 
operative, a  farm  supply  company  or  even  the 
local  biink'-wUl  fire  back  Its  answers  almost 
immediately,  perhaps  over  a  teletype  In  the 
farmers  office. 

It  win  tell  him  not  only  which  crops  would 
be  most  profitable  on  his  particular  farm, 
but  which  fields  to  put  them  on.  how  much 
fertilizer  to  apply,  precisely  how  to  control 
weeds  and  Insects. 

It  win  advise  him  on  the  kind  and  num- 
ber of  livestock  to  raise,  the  limit  he  can 
afford  to  pay  for  feeder  animals — even  the 
ration  to  use  for  optimum  profits. 

It  will  tell  him,  from  miles  away,  more 
about  the  soil  moisture  situation  on  his 
"north  forty  "  than  he  knows  himself,  then 
give  him  an  Idea  of  how  best  to  adjust  to 
these  conditions. 

And  all  along  the  line,  he'll  have  options 
from  which  to  choose,  depending  on  the  in- 
vestment and  risk  he's  willing  to  accept, 

"The  farmer  of  tomorrow  may  not  know 
a  damnetl  thing  about  the  details  of  farm- 
ing, '  suggests  J  D.  Canton,  until  recently 
an  executive  at  International  Minerals  and 
Chemicals  Corp.  iIMCi    In  Skokle.  111. 

"He'll  be  a  money-manager,  a  businessman, 
more  than  a  farmer." 

Cllthero  says  the  computer  can  handle  In 
minutes  the  countless  details  that  would 
take  a  farmer  months  to  deal  with  man- 
ually—and with  less  precision  or  objectivity. 

It  can  account,  for  example,  for  soil  type, 
fertility,  cropping  history  and  amount  of 
land  available  to  a  farmer. 

It  can  Inventory  his  capital  resources, 
equipment  and  machinery,  his  borrowing 
capacity  and  labor  supply. 

It  can  calculate  projected  costs  and  assess 
supply-and-demand  data  on  past  price  trends 
and  projected  market  conditions. 

And  It  can  race  through  this  maze  of  de- 
tail to  produce  the  farm  plan  that  means 
the  optimum  profit. 

In  this  fashion,  a  computer  told  that  east- 
ern Nebraska  farmer  that  his  farm  plan  was 
all  wet— that  his  available  resources  were 
being  sorely  wasted. 

By  shifting  to  a  few  more  proflltable  crops, 
adding  normally  to  the  debt  and  labor  load 
and  substantially  increasing  the  livestock  op- 
erations, the  computer  raised  that  farmer's 
net  return  from  Just  over  $6,000  to  more 
than  $19,000 

The  computer's  potential  as  a  farmer.  In 
fact,  goes  even  beyond  this.  In  Skokle,  for 
example,  all  of  this  data — and  a  bit  more — 
Is  fed  into  an  IMC  computer,  which  serves 
1.300  farmers  in  five  states  m  an  experi- 
mental program  called  "MO.RE.  Profits." 

The  'bit  more"  stored  in  the  computer's 
memory  involves  the  opinions  of  experts  on 
the  cropping  practices  necessary  to  produce 
optimum  yields. 

Thus,  IMS's  farmers  are  told  not  only 
which  crops  to  plant  and  where  to  plant 
them  but  the  amount  of  fertilizer  to  apply 
.md  the  density  of  plants  to  seed  to  achieve 
their  yield  'goals." 

Cllthero  goes  one  step  further:  Someday 
he  says,  computers  will  tell  a  farmer  not 
only  how  to  feed  his  crops  for  best  results. 


but  his  livestock  as  well.  It  will  sort  the  feeds 
avsillable.  assess  their  relative  cost  and  nu- 
tritional value  and  produce  a  "least-cost" 
ration  for  optimum  profit. 

Ultimately,  he  projects,  sensors  in  the 
stomach  of  an  animal  might  even  transmit 
Its  nutritional  requlremenu  to  a  computer, 
which  then  would  adjtist  the  ration  auto- 
matically to  fill  these  needs. 

Two  other  IMC  computer  programs  prom- 
ise to  handle  some  of  the  more  difficult  vari- 
ables that  always  will  confront  the  farm 
manager. 

One  allows  IMC  representatives  in  several 
states  to  draw  on  the  combined  talent  of 
a  dozen  weed  experts,  whose  solutions  to  a 
vrtde  range  of  weed  problems  have  been  fed 
into  the  computer. 

Using  a  portable  Teletype  and  an  adapter 
that  translates  the  Teletype's  signals  Into 
language  the  computer  can  understand,  the 
IMC  man  can  telephone  the  computer  right 
from  a  farmers  home. 

Even  more  fascinating,  an  IMC  computer 
Is  keeping  a  running  check  on  soil  moisture 
and  temperature  conditions  across  the  en- 
tire eastern  two-thirds  of  the  United  States. 

To  do  the  Job,  which  is  called  "wealth  Im- 
pact." IMC  has  transformed  Its  computer 
into  the  best-Informed  agronomist  In  the 
world. 

Exhaustive  data  on  past  weather  condi- 
tions, as  well  as  the  molsture-hoIdlng  char- 
acteristics of  all  soil  types  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Continental  Divide,  are  fed  into  the 
computer. 

Next.  Information  Is  added  on  how  such 
conditions  as  moisture,  air  temperature,  wind 
ana  humidity  affect  sou  moisture  and  tem- 
perature. 

Finally,  this  data  Is  updated  from  230 
v^eather  stations  every  four  hours,  digested 
by  the  computer  and  translated  Into  a  very 
accurate  estimate  of  current  soli  conditions 
across  the  region. 

This  can  be  extremely  Important. 

If  moisture  Is  short,  for  example,  a  Minne- 
sota corn  farmer  can  plan  to  reduce  plant 
populations  and  fertilizer  expenditures  to 
minimize  the  effects  of  a  prospective  drought. 
Or  he  may  shift  to  a  crop  like  soybeans  that 
Is  less  susceptible  to  dry  conditions. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  he's  told  that  his 
soil  Is  saturated  with  moisture,  he  can  go 
for  broke  with  high  plant  populations,  heavy 
fertilizer  rates — the  works. 

And  If,  as  can  be  done  today,  the  com- 
puter also  tells  him  when  his  soil  Is  warm 
enough  to  seed,  he's  even  further  ahead. 

The  Acri-Revolution:   Farming  Goes  Fan- 
tastic— Robots  Will  Pttt  in  24-HotJB  Dat 
Tilling,  Harvesting  Farm  Land 
[Third  of  a  series) 
(By  Dick  Youngblood) 
Huge      unmanned      machines      chugging 
through  the  fields  24  hours  a  day,  will  make 
a  full-time  management  executive  out  of  the 
farmer  In  the  year  2000. 

Remote  sensing  systems  or  numerical 
t:ipe-controlled  programs  will  guide  the 
robot's  direction  and  speed,  while  the  desk- 
bound farm  manager  monitors  Its  move- 
ments over  closed-circuit  television. 

One  machine  will  do  all  or  most  of  the 
spring  field  work,  with  buUt-ln  sensing  de- 
vices automatically  gearing  tillage,  seed 
depth,  fertilizer  and  chemical  rates  to  chang- 
ing soli  conditions. 

.'Vnd  sensors  on  harvesting  machines  will 
adjust  ground  speed  and  Intake  to  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  a  grain  crop,  or  select  and 
pick  only  the  vegetables  In  a  field  that  are 
ready  for  market. 

The  technology  for  these  and  other  me- 
chanical marvels  of  the  future  Is  available 
today,  experts  say. 

"If  we  can  send  up  a  machine  to  dig  In 
the  moon's  surface,  and  analyze  and  trans- 
mit Its  findings,  we  can  Jolly  well  build  a 
robot  to  do  a  precise  Job  right  here  on  the 


ground."  says  Dr.  Gordon  H.  Millar,  director 
of  research  at  Deere  &  Co..  MoUne,  111. 

Dr.  John  Dempsey,  corporate  vice-president 
for  science  and  engineering  at  Honeywell 
Inc.,  agrees. 

"There  are  darned  few  things  we  can't 
build  a  sensor  lor,"  he  says,  "11  you  tell  us 
what  needs  to  be  sensed  and  with  what  de- 
gree of  accuracy." 

The  limiting  factor,  today,  is  cost.  Never- 
theless, automation  in  agriculture  will  be- 
come economically  feasible  within  30  years, 
experts  agree,  for  several  re.isons: 

The  pressures  of  mounting  world  food 
needs  will  demand  it. 

And  the  trend  to  ever-larger,  heavily  capi- 
talized farms,  coupled  with  dwindling  rurnl 
labor  supplies,  will  insure  it. 

"With  hundreds  of  thousands,  even  a  mil- 
lion dollars  invested,  the  farmer  of  the  future 
will  be  sitting  In  an  office  managing  not  out 
riding  a  tractor,"  predicts  J.  D.  Canton,  until 
recently  an  executive  with  International 
Minerals  and  Chemicals  Corp.,  Skokle,  III. 

The  shift  to  automation,  however,  will  be 
'evolutionary  rather  than  revolutionary." 
says  Dr.  L.  S.  Fife,  agricultural  economist 
with  International  Harvester  Co.  (IH).  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

In  a  few  years,  he  thinks,  an  auto-pilot 
will  be  available  to  the  farmer,  who  already 
has  plenty  to  do  on  the  tractor  without 
worrying  about  steering  a  straight  line  or 
sustaining  ground  speed. 

In  a  planting  operation,  for  example,  this 
would  free  him  to  concentrate  on  as  many 
as  32  different  systems  that  he  must  keep 
track  of — seeding  units,  fertilizer  attach- 
ments and  chemical  applicators  for  each 
row  he  is  covering. 

And  in  harvesting,  he  would  be  better  able 
to  adjust  the  ground  speed,  the  Intake  and 
the  speed  of  the  threshing  cylinders  to  the 
density  and  moisture  content  of  the  crop. 

Eventually,  the  man  in  the  cab  of  the 
auto-piloted  planter  will  have  a  control  panel 
to  monitor  all  of  these  functions,  suggests 
R.  W.  Hough,  executive  head  of  IH's  Farm 
Equipment  Division. 

And  from  there,  he  says,  the  step  would 
be  to  full  automation,  using  television  scan- 
ners out  in  the  field  and  some  type  of  sensor 
or  tape-control  system  to  direct  the  machine. 

With  other  sensors,  Millar  envisions  a  ?lm- 
ilar  unmanned  harvester  that  would  adjust 
speed,  Intake  and  threshing  rates  to  optimum 
levels  to  reduce  field  losses  substantially. 

Dempsey  sees  the  hardware  for  these  auto- 
mated farm  machines  as  "an  application 
engineering  task  of  no  great  difficulty." 

Already  available  are  heat  sensors  so  deli- 
cate they  can  detect  the  difference  in  body 
temperature  emitted  when  a  man  opens  or 
closes  his  suitcoat  several  yards  away.  Others 
can  spot  a  lighted  cigarette  hundreds  of 
yards  away. 

Dempsey  suggests  that  some  type  of  heat 
sensor  might  be  spotted  at  the  ends  of  each 
held  row.  with  a  homing  device  on  the  farm 
machine  to  keep  it  operating  in  a  straight 
line. 

If  it  strayed  out  of  line,  the  homing  device 
would  feed  this  information  to  the  control 
system  for  automatic  compensation. 

In  some  crops,  notably  vegetables,  highly 
selective  harvesters  will  replace  the  Judgment 
now  applied  by  man. 

.\t  the  University  of  California  at  Davis, 
engineers  already  are  developing  a  lettuce 
harvester  that,  first,  uses  an  electronic  sensor 
to  decide  on  the  size  of  the  head — then  lit- 
erally "feels"  the  lettuce  with  a  pressure 
sensing  device  to  see  If  It's  firm  enough  for 
harvest. 

If  it  Is,  the  head  is  cut.  If  not.  It's  left  for 
a  later  pass  over  the  field. 

At  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  research  center  at  BeltsvlUe,  Md.,  for 
example,  low-frequency  sound  waves  are  used 
to  sense  the  size,  shape  and  firmness  of  a 
tomato. 
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And  researchers  are  using  light  beams  to 
determine  when  a  green  tomato  is  mature 
enough  to  be  shipped  to  market  with  the  as- 
surance it  will  require  a  minimum  of  ripen- 
ing time. 

Thus,  these  devices  might  one  day  be  ap- 
plied to  harvesting,  or  simply  mounted  on  a 
pole  In  a  field  to  tell  the  farmer  v;hen  his 
crop   IS   at    its   peak   of   flavor   and   quality. 

The  preferred  technique,  of  course,  would 
be  once-over  harvest,  which  will  come  as 
plants  are  developed  to  mature  simultane- 
ously. 

Two  varieties  of  a  canning  tomato,  In  fact, 
already  have  been  bred  with  80  per  cent 
simultaneous  maturity  by  USDA  researchers. 

And  In  experiments  at  Deere  &  Co.  agrono- 
mists are  treating  specially  selected  seeds 
with  a  hormone  growth  regulator  to  produce 
more  vigorous  uniform  plants. 

Planted  in  a  field,  but  surrounded  by  ver- 
micullte  to  prevent  soil  crusting,  these  seeds 
pushed  germination  well  above  90  per  cent. 

Ultimately,  development  of  uniform  ma- 
turity might  result  in  The  Compleat  Harvest- 
ing Machine,  as  IH's  Fife  envisions  it. 

Not  only  would  the  machine  harvest  some 
crops,  he  predicts,  but  It  would  clean,  grade, 
package  and  freeze  them  In  the  same  opera- 
tion— then  load  them  Into  refrigerated  ve- 
hicles for  "fresh-from-the-farm"  delivery. 

The  Agri-Revolution;   Farming  Goes  Fan- 
tastic— Western  Kansas  in  Saran  Wrap? — 

Asphalt    Subfloor    in     Irrigated    Potato 

Field  Raises  Yield  82  Percent 
{Fourth  in  a  ?enes) 
(  By  Dick  Youngblood  i 

Millions  of  miles  of  asphalt  highways — 
built  two  feet  under  the  gruund^may  be 
one  answer  to  the  world  food  shortages 
threatened  in  the  next  30  years. 

Electric  heating  cables  imbedded  in  the 
soil  of  the  northern  climes  may  be  another 
approach. 

Or  you  might — as  one  distinguished  scien- 
tist suggests  only  half-facetlously — do  some- 
thing like  encase  the  whole  of  weetern  Kan- 
sas in  Saran  Wrap. 

All  three  make  sense  in  terms  of  what 
they  would  be  designed  to  do,  whicii  is  to 
make  the  soil  a  more  habitable,  and  more 
productive,  medium  for  a  growing  plant. 

What's  more,  there  are  scientists  willing 
to  predict  that  all  three  may  well  become  a 
reality,  in  one  form  or  another.  In  the  next 
three  decades. 

In  less  time  than  that.  In  fact,  the  under- 
ground highways  promise  to  reclaim,  or  im- 
prove the  productivity  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  acres  throughout  the  world 

Simply,  there  is  a  vast  acreage  of  porous, 
sandy  soils  that  are  not  productive  because 
rainfall  Is  Inadequate,  or  because  the  avail- 
able moisture  is  lost  to  rapid  Infiltration 
into  the  ground. 

Now.  scientists  at  American  Oil  Co.  and 
Michigan  State  University  have  developed 
a  system  for  laying  an  Impermeable  layer 
of  asphalt  under  the  ground,  to  trap  mois- 
ture within  reach  of  growing  plants 

The  process  Involves  a  special,  hollow  plow 
Into  which  asphalt  Is  pimiped.  The  plow 
gently  lifts  the  soil,  deposits  the  asphalt  two 
feet  "down,  then  allows  the  earth  to  slip 
back  Into  place. 

Not  only  does  the  barrier  reduce  the  rain- 
fall or  Irrigation  required  by  a  crop,  but  It 
prevents  the  loss  of  nutrients  that  otherwise 
would  filter  rapidly  out  of  a  plant's  root 
zone. 

Results  to  date  have  been  Impressive.  In 
tests  on  irrigated  land,  yields  of  cucumbers 
and  cabbage  Jumped  one-third  and  potato 
production  rose  82  percent,  compared  with 
untreated   plots. 

On  non-irrigated  land,  the  yield  gains  were 
33  percent  for  the  cucumbers,  43  percent  for 
cabbage  and  51  percent  on  potatoes. 
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The  potential  here  is  enormous:  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  American  Oil  report  on  the 
process,  100  million  acres  could  be  reclaimed 
in  the  United  States  alone — and  a  billion 
acres   world-wide. 

L.  C.  Brunstrum.  American  Oil's  project 
manager,  is  unwilling  to  predict  that  crops 
suddenly  will  begin  blooming  on  the  deserts. 
For  one  thing,  the  cost  still  is  a  little  steep — 
$225  to  $450  an  acre. 

But  he  foresees  widespread  use  of  the 
technique  in  a  few  years  on  the  world's  sandy 
coastal  plains.  And  he  exptects  that  refine- 
ments in  the  process,  coupled  with  swelling 
food  needs,  will  take  care  of  the  economics 
In  the  near  future. 

Moisture  conservation  is  much  the  same 
thing  that  Dr.  Sterling  B.  Hendricks  has  in 
mind  when  he  talks  about  WTapping  western 
Kansas  up   in  plastic. 

Its  simple,  explains  Hendricks,  the  bead 
of  the  Agriculture  Department's  Mineral 
Nutrition  Laboratory  In  Beltsville.  Md. 

The  plastic  would  cut  the  intensity  of  the 
sunlight — most  of  which  is  wasted  anyway — 
and  the  soil  moisture  lost  to  evaporation 
would  be  reduced  considerably. 

Actually,  the  Saran  Wrap  people  may  never 
get  their  product  out  of  the  kitchen  and 
onto  the  farm. 

But  something  very  much  like  Hendricks' 
brainstorm  may  be  commonplace  on  the 
farms  of  the  future — In  fact,  it's  being  ex- 
plored by  researchers  right  now. 

William  A.  Bailey,  a  USDA  research  en- 
gfneer,  Beltsville.  says  private  industry  is  ex- 
perimenting with  the  use  of  a  black  plastic, 
which  is  treated  with  chemical  sterilants  and 
laid  out  across  a  field  prior  to  planting. 

The  sterilants  kill  disease  organisms  In  the 
soil,  while  the  dark  plastic  prevents  the  sun 
from  evaporating  soil  moisture  or  germinat- 
ing weed  seeds. 

Whereupon,  you  go  along  through  the  fields 
with  some  futuristic  type  of  machine,  poke 
holes  in  the  plastic,  and  plant  your  crops. 

Not  only  will  this  be  common  farming 
practice  in  the  future,  Bailey  predicts,  but 
the  plants  that  go  in  through  the  plastic 
cover  will  be  something  special  as  well. 

Bailey  is  one  of  the  directors  of  a  new 
USDA  laboratory,  where  plants  are  being 
grown  in  artificial  environments  in  an  effort 
to  learn  exactly  what  they  need  In  the  way 
of  temperature,  light,  moisture  and  nutrition 
for  optimum  growth. 

When  a  seed  is  sprouted  and  allowed  to 
grow  under  these  carefully  controlled  condi- 
tions, Bailey  explains,  indications  are  that  it 
will  be  a  hardier,  faster-growing,  higher- 
yielding  plant  even  after  it  finally  Is  trans- 
ferred to  the  soil  outdoors. 

Thus,  Bailey  foresees  the  future  equipped 
with  growth  chambers,  or  incubators,  in 
which  seeds  might  be  sprouted  artificially  for 
later  replanting  and  higher  yields. 

At  the  same  time,  Bailey  envisions  the  drive 
ior  optimum  field  conditions  leading  to  the 
installation  of  electric  heating  cables  below 
plow  depth  out  in  the  fields. 

With  the  dark  plastic  covering  to  trap 
escaping  heat,  he  says,  the  cables  might  ex- 
tend the  crop-growing  season  several  weeks 
by  allowing  planting  to  begin  much  earlier 
in  areas  like  Minnesota. 

The  result:  Higher-yielding  varieties,  with 
their  longer  growing  seasons,  could  be  plant-ed 
without  fear  of  frost  damage  in  the  fall. 

While  these  techniques  for  improving  soil 
conditions  are  promising,  the  major  drive  of 
the  future  still  will  be  In  the  area  of  moisture 
conservation. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Army,  senior  research  asso- 
ciate at  International  Minerals  and  Chemi- 
cals Corp.,  Skokle,  III.,  predicts  that  this  will 
be  enough  of  a  concern  that  It  will  become 
economically  feasible  to  manipulate — or  even 
rebuild — the  soil  structure  to  increase  mois- 
ture retention. 


The  AcRi-REVoLtmoN:    Farming  Goes  Fan- 
tastic-— Canadian    Sciejjce    Weds    Wheat. 

Rye 

(Fifth  in  a  series) 
I  By  Dick  Youngblood ) 

The  farmer  of  tomorrow  will  be  raising 
crops  the  farmer  of  today  never  heard  of. 

Other  crops  will  have  familiar  names — 
corn,  for  example,  or  soybeans — but  today's 
farmer  wouldn't  recognize  them  growing  m 
a  field. 

Chemical  growth  regulators  may  well  allow 
a  man  to  speed  the  maturity  of  his  crops  to 
avoid  a  frost,  or  hold  them  back  to  dodge 
a  temporary  market  glut. 

Production  per  acre  will  reach  unheard-of 
levels:  3.  4,  even  10  times  the  average  yields 
of  the  present. 

Science  already  has  given  man  the  key  to 
this  remarkable  production  system  of  the 
future. 

History's  first  man-made  crop  species,  a 
hlgh-yleldlng,  proteln-rlch  grain  born  of  a 
cross  between  wheat  and  rye,  has  grown  out 
of  nearly  10  years  of  research  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Manitoba. 

Plant  breeders  have  produced  a  corn  species 
whose  erect,  almost-vertical  leaves  expose 
the  entire  plant  to  more  sunlight,  which  al- 
lows closer  planting  and  significantlv-higher 
yields. 

Similarly,  a  new  chemical,  which  makes 
the  broad,  bushy  soybean  plant  look  more 
like  a  Christmas  tree  than  an  umbrella, 
promises  to  boost  the  yield  potential  of  this 
important  Midwestern  crop. 

The  niost  fascinating  scientific  adventure 
of  all.  however,  has  to  be  the  Canadian  re- 
search, which  bypassed  literally  thousands 
of  years  of  natural  evolution  to  produce  a 
completely  new  form  of  plant  life. 

The  result:  A  new  supergraln  called  trlt- 
icale  (trltt-uh-kay-Iee) . 

It's  a  giant,  this  off-spring  of  rye  and 
durum  whe.nt,  with  a  head  that's  nearly  twice 
as  long  as  a  wheat  head.  It  has  a  yield  poten- 
tial that  exceeds  wheat's  by  as  much  as  50 
per  cent. 

And.  almost  as  Important,  It  has  a  protein 
content  that  is  at  least  two  p>ercentage  points 
above  even  the  high-quality  w-heats  raised 
in  the  Upper  Midwest  and  Canada. 

Several  strains  are  being  Increased  and 
tested.  They  will  be  available  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  by  1970.  predicte  Dr.  R  C. 
McGinnls,  head  of  plant  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manitoba. 

It  will  be  used  here  primarily  as  a  high- 
quality  stock  feed,  he  says,  because  it  pro- 
duces a  flat  bread  loaf,  rather  than  the  light, 
fluffy  loaf,  preferred  by  our  consumers. 

But  In  food-short  nations.  McGinnls  feels, 
it  could  be  made  into  easily  acceptable 
human  foods  like  the  chappat'tle.  a  bread- 
like Indian  food  staple  made  from  ground 
wheat. 

McGinnls  predicts  that  a  concentrated 
plant  breeding  program  could  give  India  an 
adaptable  variety  within  five  to  six  years. 

The  birth  of  this  significant  new  hybrid 
wasn't  easy. 

It  meant  not  only  the  complex  task  of 
blending  the  diverse  genetic  makeup  of  two 
different  species,  but  also  the  Job  of  so.mng 
through  a  huge  array  of  rye  and  wheat 
varieties  in  search  of  the  superior  qualities 
the  researchers  wanted  In  their  hybrid. 

Most  lmix>rtant,  it  unscrambled  the  prob- 
lem of  sterility  that  normally  results  In  a 
hybrid  produced  from  two  different  species. 
"ITie  solution  W3s  colchicine,  a  drug  used  in 
treating  gout. 

The  drug  creat.es  fertility  when  Injected 
Into  growing  hybrid  plants.  Fortunately,  the 
treated  plants  also  yield  fertile  offspring. 

Now,  McGinnls  says,  efforts  are  under 
way  to  get  an  even  higher  producing  hybrid 
from  a  cross  of  wheat  and  a  form  of  quack- 
grass. 
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In  more  conventional  areas,  the  com  that 
farmers  would  plant  someday  would  look 
slightly  ill  alongside  a  tall,  green  stand  of 
present-day  corn. 

It  will  be  much  shorter,  with  small  up- 
right leaves  Instead  of  the  lush,  droopy  ones 
that  are  familiar  today  Its  cum  ears  will  bs 
runts  compared   with   those  harvested  now. 

But  It  will  yield  three  or  four  tin^.es  more 
than  current  corn  varieties — 500  bushels  an 
acre  within  10  years,  predicts  Tom  Army, 
senior  research  associate  for  International 
Minerals  and  Chemicals  Corp.  iIMC),  Skokie, 
111. 

Because  Its  strange  shape  allows  sunlight 
to  reach  the  entire  plant  more  easily,  plant 
populations  of  100.000  to  150.000  an  acre  will 
be  possible,  compared  with  the  25,000  now 
considered   high. 

Energy  now  going  into  producing  leaves 
and  stover  will  go  Instead  into  com  on  the 
smaller  plant  Thus.  It  might  produce  sev- 
eral runty  ears  that  yield  almost  as  much 
corn  as  the  one  big  ear  on  a  plant  today. 

Scientists  already  have  Isolated  a  semi- 
dwarf  variety  that  can  withstand  populations 
of  50,000  an  acre,  and  Army  projects  that  the 
goal  of  100.000-plus  Is  Just  a  decade  away. 

A  chemical  called  TIBA.  developed  by  IMC, 
does  much  the  same  thing  for  soybeans. 

It  halts  plant  growth  beyond  flowering,  so 
that  energy  usually  directed  Into  leaf  and 
stem  production  is  channeled  to  producing 
more  beans  It  also  reduces  height,  increases 
stem  strength  and  causes  the  Christmas  tree 
effect  that  allows  closer  planting. 

Even  without  higher  plant  populations. 
TIBA  proml.ses  to  boost  soybean  yields  10  to 
20  per  cent  And  when  farmers  start  packing 
more  and  more  plants  onto  each  acre,  re- 
searchers hope  that  yields  will  climb  ten- 
fold, to  200  or  more  bushels  an  acre. 

TIBA  Is  one  of  a  lenethenlng  list  of  growth- 
regulating  chemicals  that  effect  the  Internal 
signals  governing  the  life  process  of  a  plant. 

There  are  growth  Inhibitors,  for  example, 
to  reduce  plant  height  and  eliminate  lodging 
and  wind  damage. 

Others  close  the  stoma — the  tiny  breathing 
holes  on  a  leaf— to  prevent  moisture  from 
being  expelled  and  help  offset  the  effects  of 
a  drought. 

Growth  stimulators  have  been  found  to 
speed  coloring  and  Increase  the  sugar  con- 
tent of  oranges,  or  boost  the  size  of  certain 
seedless  grapes 

These  chemicals  are  Just  the  first  step — 
they  are  extremely  difficult  to  use  and  effec- 
tive under  only  very  limited  conditions — 
says  Dr.  Henry  M  Cathy,  a  plant  physiologist 
at  the  U  3.  Department  of  Agriculture's  re- 
search center  In  BeltsvlUe.  Md. 

Nevertheless.  10  years  of  research  have 
added  a  broad  array  of  chemical  growth- 
regulating  characteristics  for  scientists  to 
blend  and  mix  In  their  search  for  the  chem- 
ical regulators  of  the  future. 

And  by  the  year  2000.  Cathy  Is  optimistic 
that  we  will  have  the  kind  of  capabilities 
envisioned  by  Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle 
L.  Freeman  In  a  recent  speech  on  the  agri- 
culture of  the  future. 

Some  day.  Freeman  said,  farmers  In.  say, 
Oklahoma  will  be  able  to  apply  chemicals  to 
glow  the  maturity  of  their  wheat  crop  and 
avoid  a  local  market  glut  while  farmers  In 
Kansas  use  another  chemical  to  speed  their 
wheat  to  meet  a  scheduled  export  shipment. 

Thf  AcRi-RrvoLtTioN :  Farming  Goes  Pan- 
TA.snc — Sktscrapcr  Peedlots.  Farms  Fori:- 
SEEN  TO  Free  Land 

I  Sixth  in  a  series  i 
( By  DicJi  Youngblood) 
Sawdust,     or     some     equally     improbable 
cattle  feed,  may  produce  the  steak  you  broU 
for  dinner  20  or  30  years  from  now. 

The  steer  which  furnishes  that  T-bone 
probably  will  be  raised  In  a  multi-level  live- 
stock hotel,  where  precise  environment  con- 


trol relieves  him  of  all  cares  save  that  of 
eating  and.  growing. 

And  the  vegetables  served  with  the  steak 
might  well  come  from  a  skyscraper  truck 
farm,  probably  located  In  or  near  a  major 
naetropoiltan  market,  where  crops  are  grown 
In  synthetic  soil,  under  artlflclaJ  light  and 
In  a  gaseous  environment  that  would  kill 
a  man  quickly. 

With  a  nervous  eye  on  the  exploding  world 
population,  scientists  today  are  exploring 
these  and  other  fanciful  advances,  all  of 
which  have  one  thing  in  common: 

They  would  free  millions  of  acres — now 
devoted  to  such  things  as  livestock  feed- 
growing,  truck  crops  or  feedlots — for  use 
m  producing  food  graliw  for  direct  con- 
sumption by  man. 

More  to  the  point,  the  rich  nations  would 
be  assured  a  steady  supply  of  fresh  meat, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  no  matter  what  pres- 
sures widespread  starvation  places  on  the 
world's  land  resources. 

An  angus  cow  employed  by  the  US.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (USDA)  several 
years  ago  served  as  the  pilot  model  for  re- 
searchers beginning  work  toward  the  totally 
synthetic  cattle  ration  of  the  future. 

Weaned  In  1962.  old  No.  248  as  she  was 
affectionately  known  munched  contentedly 
for  nearly  three  years  on  a  ration  of  wood 
pulp  and  urea,  fortified  with  sugar,  starch, 
vitamins  and  minerals — the  longest  period  a 
ruminant  animal  has  lived  on  a  synthetic 
diet. 

(The  woodpulp  provides  bulk  and  energy, 
and  the  urea,  a  synthetic  source  of  nitrogen, 
replaces  natural  protein  in  the  diet.) 

In  the  spring  of  1962.  she  gave  birth  to  a 
bouncing  heifer  calf.  Since  then,  a  number 
of  her  colleagues — cows,  steers,  and  bulls 
alike — have  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
thrive  on  a  similar  diet. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  still-costly 
synthetic  rations  are  a  commercial  laet  to- 
day, says  Dr.  Paul  A.  Putnam,  a  leader  la 
beef  cattle  nutrition  studies  at  the  USDA's 
Beltsvllle,  Md.,  research  center. 

Rather,  the  pulp-and-urea  ration  Is  a  valu- 
able research  tool,  he  explains  designed  to  do 
two  things: 

Provide  basic  information  on  the  dietary 
needs  that  must  be  filled  by  a  synthetic  diet 
for  an  animal's  growth,  reproduction,  and 
lactation. 

Ultimately,  give  reserchers  an  Idea  of  the 
kinds  of  rations  that  will  produce  high- 
quality  beef  without  competing  with  man  for 
land  resources. 

A  variety  of  waste  products  might  finally 
be  used  for  bulk  In  a  ration  Putnam  suggests. 
Such  materials  as  straw  or  stalks  from  food 
grains,  for  example,  or  the  tops  from  beets 
or  carrots. 

The  high-rise  truck  farms  envisioned  by 
another  USDA  researcher,  engineer  William 
A.  Bailey,  would  have  many  advantages  be- 
yond the  conservation  of  land  for  food-grain 
production. 

Crops  could  be  raised  year-around,  he 
points  out,  and  they  would  be  harvested  close 
to  the  urban  markets,  reducing  storage  and 
traiisfKjrtatlon  costs  while  Insuring  fresh- 
from-the-farm  delivery. 

The  plants  would  grow  In  synthetic  soil.  A 
photocell  would  regulate  artificial  light  for 
optimum  Intensity  to  speed  growth  25  to  30 
per  cent.  Finely  measured  doses  of  essential 
carbon  dioxide,  as  well  as  nutrients  and 
water,  would  be  fed  automatically  Into  the 
environment. 

Bailey  Is  one  of  the  directors  of  a  new  USDA 
Laboratory  at  Beltsvllle,  where  plants  are  be- 
ing grown  In  precisely  controlled,  artificial 
environments. 

"Were  trying  to  leam  precisely  what  ft 
plant  needs  for  optimum  growth,"  Bailey  ex- 
plains, "Just  how  It  Is  affected  by  changes  in 
light,  temperature,  moisture,  nutrition,  air 
flow  and  day-length." 

In  short,  they  are  refining  the  techniques 


that  will  go  Into  these  urban  farm  factories 
of  the  future. 

High-rise  livestock  hotels  appear  to  be  even 
more  of  a  certainty 

Already,  the  poultry  Industry  has  moved 
Indoors,  and  many  hog  and  cattle  producers 
are  finding  that  a  controlled  environment 
means  a  more  comfortable  animal  that  will 
grow  faster  and  cheaper. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  that  a  healthy  nudge 
from  rising  land  values  could  easily  send 
livestock  feedlots  soaring  Into  the  air. 

The  animals,  themselves,  could  also  pro- 
vide an  Impwrtant  new  source  rjf  food  or  feed, 
says  Harry  J.  Eby,  a  USDA  engineer  at  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

Eby  has  been  grappling  with  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  wnth  the  two  billion  tons  o! 
livestock  and  poultry  waste  produced  annual- 
ly In  the  United  States.  And  he's  come  up 
with  an  answer. 

He  has  designed  a  system  for  the  waste  to 
be  pumped  out  of  a  lagoon  into  a  series  of 
hydroponlc  beds  In  which  crops  are  grow- 
ing In  fine  gravel  The  waste  nutrients  would 
feed  the  crops — which  could  supply  either 
feed  for  livestock  or  iif  our  delicate  sensi- 
bilities don't  rebel)    food  for  humans. 

Eby  also  suggests — very  quietly — that  the 
protein  level  of  the  waste  could  be  raised  by 
incubating  it,  allowing  the  bacteria  to  grow, 
then  sterilizing  It  and  feeding  It  back  to  the 
livestock  as  protein  supplement. 

Many  other  alternatives  are  being  explored 
In  the  hope  of  reheving  the  growing  com- 
petition between  man  and  animal  for  the 
world's  food  resources. 

An  obvious  one  is  to  get  each  animal  to 
produce  more  of  what  the  consumer  wants, 
but  without  Increasing  its  feed  intake  or, 
hopefully,   its  cost   to  the  hou.sewife 

For  a  decade,  swine  researchers  at  Belts- 
vllle have  been  selecting,  breeding  and  re- 
selectlng  hogs  with  low-fat  characteristics. 
The  results  to  date 

A  smaller,  longer,  more  efficient  animal 
that  yields  five  more  pounds  of  lean  cuts 
(ham.  loins,  shoulders)  than  the  more  typi- 
cal members  of  its  breed — and  on  less  feed, 
yet. 

Similar  research  Is  under  way  In  beef 
cattle,  and  Dr  Everett  J.  Warwick,  chief  of 
USDA's  beef  cattle  research  branch,  predicts 
that  the  waste  fat  on  a  beef  carcass,  tj^plcally 
about  20  per  cent,  will  someday  be  trimmed 
to  5  per  cent  or  less. 

The  same  selective  breeding  already  has 
produced  a  turkey  whose  breast  now  is  so 
meaty  that,  as  one  writer  put  it.  the  male 
loses  its  balance  when  it  tries  to  mate. 
"Artificial  insemination  h.'ts  come  to  the  con- 
sumer's rescue."  the  writer  no  i.  "if  not  to 
the  turkey's." 

The  ultimate  research  goal,  however.  Is  the 
ability  to  Identify  precisely  the  genetic 
markers  for  certain  desirable  characteris- 
tics. 

With  this  weapon.  Warwick  suggests,  man 
might  be  able  to  custom-de=ign  the  kind  of 
animal  he  wants — match  the  markers  In  a 
dam  and  sire  that  will  produce  the  most 
desirable  type  of  offspring, 

A  more  fanciful  approach,  which  might 
someday  boost  a  single  cow's  milk  picduc- 
tlon,  is  being  studied  by  other  Beltsvllle 
scientists. 

A  hormone,  called  estrogen.  It  has  be'-n 
found,  will  simulate  the  ni-tural  lat.iti'.  ii 
process  whereby  a  cow  or  he. for  must  Rive 
birth  to  a  calf  before  the  milk-pr eduction 
cycle  can  begin. 

Treatment  with  estrogen  stimulates  devel- 
opment of  the  mammary  glands  and  actually 
starts  the  milk-producing  cycle,  without  the 
animal  giving  birth  to  a  calf.  The  implica- 
tions are  Important. 

If  att-mpts  to  br--ed  a  vcmg  heifT  f.i'i, 
a  farmer  mipht  ^rm"d^y  be  able  to  bring  her 
Into  production  anyway. 

And  he  mighi  elirn'.nate  tl-e  *<iiii'i»-rff  of 
prodiicti':'-'  that  normnl'y  pr-jcd-s  c-lving-- 
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in  short,  keep  a  cow  producing  year  after 
year  if  he  w.ints  to.  giving  her  only  brief 
rest  periods. 

SOYBEAN  Sausage?  Don  t  Laugh;   Its  a  Fact 

{Seventh  in  a  series) 

(By  Dick  Youngblood) 

Crude  oil  someday  will  be  putting  f(X>d  in 
man's  stomach. 

And  soybeans  pr(X'essed  to  match  the  taste 
and  texture  of  almost  any  kind  of  food — 
from  sausage  to  sauerkraut — will  be  an  every- 
day fact  cf  life. 

"Together,  these  curious  additions  to  the 
human  menu  promise  a  rich  new  source  of 
nourishment  for  a  world  In  which  half  the 
people  already  are  malnourished  and  which 
is  expected  to  double  Its  fKjpulatlon  within 
the  next  30  years. 

Unsavory  as  they  are  to  the  human  palate, 
crude  oil  and  soybeans  have  one  extremely 
crucial  quality  in  common: 

Both  have  the  potential  of  supplying  huge 
quantities  of  edible  protein,  the  one  dietary 
element  In  shortest  supply  In  the  food-short 
nations. 

Of  course,  no  one  will  snack  on  crude  oil 
as  it  flows  from  the  earth. 

But  In  laboratories  around  the  world. 
scientists  for  most  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies are  laboring  t-f^  perfect  the  process 
that  produces  a  cheap,  edible  protein  from 
petroleum  products 

Simply  researchers  have  found  that  certain 
micro-organisms — bacteria  or  yeasts — will 
feed  and  grow  on  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
hydrocarbons.  Specifically,  they  feed  on  par- 
affins in  oil  and  gas,  in  effect  dewaxlng  the 
raw  product  for  the  refiner. 

Placed  In  a  fermentation  tank  with  such 
hydrocarbons  as  dlesel  fuel,  kerosene  or 
methane  and  nurtured  with  air,  water,  nitro- 
gen and  minerals,  these  little  bugs  multiply 
rapidly  overnight. 

Ultimately,  they  yield  a  bland,  edible 
powder,  brimming  with  vitamins  and  con- 
taining 40  to  70  percent  protein.  In  the  lab, 
scientists  have  managed  to  make  this  powder 
look  and  taste  like  meat,  fish,  cereals  or 
soups. 

The  potential  for  this  discovery  Is  enor- 
mous, for  several  reasons : 

Crude  oil  and  gas  are  cheap  and  abun- 
dant— or  easily  transportable — throughout 
the  world.  Including  those  nations  where 
the  capacity  to  produce  more  familiar  forms 
of  protein  Is  limited. 

What's  more,  there  already  are  hundreds 
of  refineries  scattered  across  the  globe  which 
one  day  could  double  as  food  production 
plants. 

Alfred  Champagnat.  a  French  researcher, 
in  a  recent  article  estimated  that  40  million 
tons  of  petroleum  a  year  might  yield  20  mil- 
lion tons  of  protein — half  of  today's  total 
annual  output. 

Though  only  about  10  percent  of  available 
supplies  contain  the  waxes  on  which  bacteria 
thrive  best,  this  still  would  hardly  put  a  dent 
in  the  world's  ample  proven  reserves  (re- 
cently estimated  at  390  billion  barrels  of  oil 
and  a  mllllon-blUion  cubic  feet  of  gas). 

While  competitive  consumers  food  prod- 
ucts may  one  day  emerge  from  this  research, 
the  Initial  aim  Is  a  high-protein  supplement 
that  could  be  added  to  the  indigenous  foods 
of  the  poor  nations. 

More  specifically,  the  first  target  Is 
kwashiokor  (translated  freely,  "the  sickness 
the  older  baby  gets  when  the  new  baby 
comes"  I ,  a  protein  deficiency  that  afflicts 
millions  of  small  children  between  weaning 
and  the  time  they  go  on  a  full  adult  diet. 

There  are  however,  many  research  prob- 
lems to  be  overcome  that  would  place  this 
development  10  to  20  years  away  from 
Implementation. 

Their  researchers  are  transforming  soy- 
bean meal,  now  a  livestock  feed.  Into  a  edi- 


ble, high-protein  material  that  can  be  made 
to  simulate  any  kind  of  fibrous  food. 

The  process,  rapidly  being  refined  by  the 
scientists.  Is  extremely  promising  on  two 
counts: 

Where  animals  consume  100  pounds  of  ieed 
protein  to  produce  7  to  20  pounds  of  meat 
protein,  scientists  can  Isolate  70  per  cent 
of  the  protein  In  soybean  meal  and  turn  It 
Into  a  product  that  Is  nearly  100  per  cent 
pure. 

The  ability  to  match  the  appearance,  taste 
and  texture  of  a  wide  range  of  foods  means 
that  high-prot-eln  products  could  be  made 
to  satisfy  the  Individual,  often  rigid  tastes  of 
any  underfed  nation. 

Edmund  Field,  assistant  director  of  ex- 
ploratory research  with  American  OH  Co.. 
says  his  firm  still  is  searching  for  a  bacteria 
that  will  provide  the  most  acceptable  pro- 
tein yield  and  quality. 

And  researchers  still  have  much  to  learn, 
he  explains,  about  the  kind  and  amount  of 
hydrocarbons  and  nutrients  required  for  op- 
timum results. 

A  piece  of  technology  pioneered  by  Gen- 
eral Mills.  Inc..  however,  promises  a  much 
earlier  contribution  to  world  protein  sup- 
plies,  perhaps   within   five   years. 

"The  problem  with  feeding  these  people, 
even  if  they're  starving,  is  getting  them  to 
eat  something  unfamiliar."  says  Arthur  D. 
Odell.  head  of  the  General  Mills  project. 

But  with  the  new  protein  material,  he  ex- 
plains. "We  can  make  It  taste  like  rotten 
fish.  If  that's  what  the  West  Africans  like,  or 
like  fermented  foods  if  that's  what  they  eat 
in  Indonesia." 

In  the  project.  Odell  and  his  researchers 
have  Isolated  the  protein  from  the  soybean 
meal,   then  taken   it  a  step  further. 

A  simple  process,  akin  to  textile-spinning 
methods,  was  developed  to  spin  the  Isolated 
protein  Into  fine,  tasteless  fibers  that  serve 
as  the  textural  base  for  the  simulated  foods. 

By  varying  the  process  to  change  the  tex- 
ture, then  adding  proper  flavors  and  colors. 
Odell  can  produce  a  deceptive  match  for. 
say,  beef,  chicken,  ham — or  sauerkraut.  Gen- 
eral Mills.  In  fact,  now  Is  test-marketing 
small  bits  of  what  looks  and  tastes  like  crisp 
bacon. 

Odell.  however,  refers  to  these  meat  ana- 
logs as  the  Cadillacs  of  the  simulated  foods. 
His  aim.  he  says.  Is  to  develop  an  inexpensive 
Honda  for  the  people  of  the  undernourished 
nations. 

"When  we're  through."  he  explains.  "I 
hope  the  process  Is  refined  to  the  point  where 
the  natives,  with  a  gas  engine  and  some 
rather  simple  hardware,  can  turn  out  their 
own  hlgh-proteln  food  at  a  reasonable  cofet." 

They  will  use.  he  adds,  not  only  soybeans 
and  other  oilseed  crops,  as  Odell  now  Is  do- 
ing, but  any  native  food  surpluses  that  now 
are  allowed  to  spoil  or  be  destroyed  by 
weather  or  rats. 

"I  expect."  Odell  says  confidently,  "that 
we  will  have  this  capability  within  the  next 
five  years." 

In  a  more  conventional  area,  a  break- 
through recently  announced  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity In  Indiana  might  fill  the  protein  gap 
for  millions  of  persons  In  Central  and  South 
America  who  get  most  of  their  calories  and 
protein  from  corn. 

Researchers  have  bred  a  hybrid  corn  in 
which  lysine,  one  of  the  essential  amino 
acids,  is  present  In  exceedingly  large 
amounts. 

This  gives  it  a  protein  value  about  double 
that  of  ordinary  corn — and  a  nutritional 
value  on  a  par  with  that  of.  say.  skim  milk. 

If  commercial  varieties  can  be  developed, 
the  new  strain  would  be  a  significant  contri- 
bution not  only  to  human  nutrition,  but  to 
livestock  nutrition  afe  well.  (In  Purdue  tests, 
small  pigs  fed  the  hlgh-lyslne  grew  3  6  times 
faster  than  on  the  common  hybrid  corn.) 

TTie  startling  discovery  now  has  touched 


off  a  widespread  search  lor  similar  character- 
istics In  wheat,  rice,  barley  and  sorghum. 

Female  May  Be  Insects'  Ruination 

{Eighth  in  a  series) 
(By  Dick  Youngblood) 

Insects  have  feelings,  too,  you  know.  Which 
Is  why  a  sexy  female  Insect  someday  might 
be  used  by  farmers  to  entice  the  male  of  the 
species  Into  a  trap. 

The  female.  In  fact,  may  not  even  be 
necessary,  her  "sex  appeal"  having  been 
duplicated  in  an  artificially  produced 
chemical  lure — the  Insect  world's  version  of 
Chanel   No.  5.   If  you  will. 

The  use  of  the  female  as  a  lure,  and  the 
far  more  complex  task  of  Identifying  and 
synthesizing  her  sex  "attractant."  stUl  are 
in  the  early  research  stages.  Involving  a  very 
limited  number  of  pests. 

They  are.  however,  two  of  the  promising 
approaches  in  a  growing  arsenal  of  "biolog- 
ical" methods  under  study  by  scientists 
across  the  country. 

The  aim  is  to  augment  familiar  chemical 
controls — among  other  things,  by  getting  the 
insects  to  cooperate  in  destroying  them- 
selves. 

As  a  result  of  this  work,  predicts  Dr.  Paul 
Oman,  assistant  director  of  the  Agriculture 
Department's  Entomology  Research  Division, 
the  farmer  30  years  from  now  no  longer  will 
consider  Infestations  of  Insects  a  major,  per- 
sistently costly  management  problem. 

Happily,  for  the  urbanlte.  the  pesky  mos- 
quito also  will  be  caught  up  In  the  clean 
sweep  Oman  envisions. 

"Insect  populations  will  not  be  extermi- 
nated altogether,"  he  projects,  "but  many  of 
the  major  species  will  be  completely  under 
control." 

A  most  promising  approach  to  this  biologi- 
cal warfare  Involves  flooding  an  Insect  popu- 
lation with  sterile  males  of  the  same  species. 

These  males,  mass-produced  in  a  "factory" 
and  sterilized  by  chemicals  or  radiation,  com- 
pete with  their  fertile  brethren  for  the  at- 
tention of  the  female,  rendering  her  eggs 
infertile. 

The  result:  A  sharp,  continuing  drop  In 
production  of  offspring. 

A  major  livestock  pest,  the  screw-worm  fly, 
h:,s  been  arrested  In  the  South  In  this  man- 
ner, and  efforts,  are  under  way  to  refine  the 
techniques  for  many  other  Insects — includ- 
ing the  mosquito. 

It  won't  work  universally,  though.  Some 
species,  notably  the  legendary  boll  weevil, 
tend  to  drop  dead  when  exposed  to  radiation, 
or  become  sluggish  suitors  when  sprayed 
with  chemical  sterllants. 

But  agricultural  researchers  are  assembling 
a  wide  assortment  of  other  likely  options  In 
the  field  of  non-chemical  control.  Among 
them: 

Ultraviolet  light  traps  have  given  encourag- 
ing results  In  attracting  a  number  of  costly 
pests.  Including  the  corn  borer,  which  Is  very 
unpopular  among  the  better  southern  Min- 
nesota corn  farmers. 

One  test  indicated,  for  example,  that  light 
traps  may  control  another  familiar  nemesis — 
the  corn  ear  worm — as  effectively  as  10  pesti- 
cide treatments.  Another,  using  a  suction- 
type  light  trap,  caught  85  pounds  of  gnats — 
a  million  to  the  pound — In  one  night. 

Efforts  to  define  precisely  which  wave 
lengths  are  most  attractive  to  Individual 
species  are  continuing,  though  researchers 
admit  that  this  approach  won't  work  on  all 
insects  either. 

Deadly  viruses— deadly  to  Insects,  that 
is — are  an  "exceedingly  promising"  approach 
for  at  least  25  species.  CKnan  says. 

Applied  as  a  dust  or  spray,  these  highly 
selective  viruses  would  spread  fatal  disease 
throughout  an  Insect  pKjpulatlon. 

These  viruses,  now  under  scrutiny  by  Food 
and  Drug  authorities,  appear  to  be  harmlees 
both  to  humans  and  animals.  Oman  says. 
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Energy  waves  have  been  used  to  rid  stored 
grain  of  Insects.  In  one  test,  high-frequency 
radio  waves  created  enough  heat  to  kill  the 
pests.  In  another,  sound  waves  simply  drove 
the  insects  away. 

Engineers  are  worltlng  with  a  variety  of 
energy  sources  and  frequencies  to  deter- 
mine the  most   effective   applications. 

Insect  predators,  harmless  species  that 
attack  damaging  typ  s,  have  provided  lim- 
ited,  though   very  exciting   results. 

A  wasp  Imported  from  France,  for  exam- 
ple, promises  an  effective  means  of  controll- 
ing the  elm  bark  beetle — which,  in  turn  Is 
the  principal  carrier  of  the  destructive 
Dutch  elm  disease. 

There  are,  however,  literally  millions  of 
different  species  In  the  world  to  be  inven- 
toried for  possible  use  as  control  predators. 
So  far,  only  a  handful  of  helpful  species 
have   been   uncovered. 

Ultimately,  many  of  these  approaches 
will  be  used  In  combination,  rather  than 
singly,  as  "the"  answer  to  a  problem  For 
example,  a  sex  attractant  or  light  might  lure 
the  males  into  a  trap,  there  to  be  sterluzea 
and   released   to  breed   with  fertile  females 

This  work  Is  not  aimed  at  replacing  pesti- 
cides, researchers  contend,  though  one  man 
admitted  that  Rachel  Carson's  "Silent 
Spring"  helped  "scare  up"  additional  ap- 
propriations for  nonchemlcal  control  re- 
search 

Rather,  the  goal  Is  to  go  on  the  offensive 
with  a  combination  of  chemical  and  non- 
chemical  control  methods,  to  achieve  a 
thing  called  "total  population  control'— 
TPC. 

Today,  most  pesticides  are  valuable  only 
as  defensive  weapons,  simply  because  they 
are  economically  efficient  only  up  to,  say, 
90  per  cent  of  an  Insect  population  The 
remaining  10  per  cent,  with  their  fantastic 
reproductive  potential,  are  capable  of  keep- 
ing an  Insect  problem  alive  year  after  year. 

Many  of  the  nonchemlcal  methods,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  most  effective  when  Insect 
populations  are  at  their  lowest  ebb. 

The  application  Is  obvious:  Hit  a  popula- 
tion with  the  minimum  effective  amount  of 
pesticide,  then  stomp  those  that  remain 
with,  say,  a  m.issive  release  of  sterile  males. 

Thereafter,  a  low-cost,  low-risk  combln.i- 
tion  of  pesticides  and  nonchemlcal  methods 
might   keep  the   insects   under   control. 

Resistant  plants,  crop  varieties  with  built- 
in  defenses  against  insects,  as  well  as  disease, 
are  another  possibility  under  study  by  Agri- 
culture Department  researchers. 

An  alfalfa  variety  resistant  to  the  dam- 
aging alfalfa  weevil,  for  example,  is  in  the 
fin.il  development  stages. 

But  widespread  application  of  this  method 
represents  an  awesome  amount  of  work. 
There  are  many  different  plant  enemies  for 
which  resistance  must  be  bred  into  a  variety, 
and  the  screening  process  now  used  in  devel- 
oping new  breeds  is  an  8-to-lO  year  matter. 

Nonchemlcal  methods  also  are  being  ex- 
plored to  enhance  chemical  weed  control, 
with  heartening  results. 

One  major  success  Involves  a  weed-eating 
beetle  from  Australia,  which  is  credited  with 
controlling  the  damaging  "klamath  weed" 
and  reclaiming  a  million  acres  of  Infested 
western  rangeland. 

In  fact,  grateful  cattlemen  actually  erected 
a  monument  to  the  klamath  weed  beetle  in 
California. 

Another  beetle,  from  Europe,  promises  to 
help  control  the  Canada  thistle,  a  serious 
enough  problem  in  these  parts  to  rate  a 
"Canada  Thistle  Control  Month"  every 
summer. 

W.  B.  Ennls.  Chief  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's Corps  Protection  Research 
Branch,  sees  possibilities  In  a  current  project 
aimed  at  identifying  the  mechanics  of  weed 
dormancy. 

Out  of  this,  Ennls  feels,  will  come  a  means 
of  keeping  weeds  forever  dormant,  perhaps 


by  making  them  susceptible  to  cold  or 
drought,  or  of  getting  all  of  them  to  germi- 
nate without  producing  seeds. 

SctENTiSTs  Search  fob  Tbigcebs  to  Weathek 

Ststems 

(Ninth  in  a  series) 

(By  Dick  Youngblood) 

Will  man  one  day  have  the  weapons  to  bend 
to  his  will  the  potent  forces  of  the  world's 
weather  systems? 

On  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Rockies,  high 
on  a  slope  overlooking  the  city  of  Boulder, 
Colo  .  scientists  at  the  National  Center  for 
Atmospheric  Research  (NCAR)  are  taking 
the  first  steps  toward  an  answer. 

From  the  urbanlte,  who  loses  his  home  to 
the  weather,  to  the  farmer  who  loses  a  crop, 
all  men  have  a  vital  stake  In  their  success. 

The  obstacles  to  total  weather  control  are 
formidable,  however,  for  the  energy  con- 
tained in  even  the  mildest  of  weather  sys- 
tems looms  far  beyond  man's  ability  to 
duplicate. 

A  s.^mpie:  The  natural  energy  required  to 
increase  rainfall  Just  a  tenth  of  an  Inch  over 
100  square  miles  is  equivalent  to  all  the  elec- 
trical energy  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  six  days. 

But  is  brute  force  essential  to  effective 
global  weather  control? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  research  effort  now 
under  way  at  NCAR  and  around  the  world 
to  expand  man's  rather  rudimentary  under- 
standing of  the  forces  that  shape  the 
weather. 

NCAR  scientists  are  Intrigued  by  the  sus- 
picion that  large  weather  systems  actually 
may  be  triggered  by  relatively  small  sources 
of  natural  energy. 

And  this,  they  say.  offer"  the  possibility 
that  major  changes  In  the  weather  may  one 
day  be  effected  with  small,  strategically 
placed  amounts  of  man-made  energy. 

Dr.  Walter  Orr  Roberts,  the  distinguished 
director  of  NCAR,  Is  confident  that  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  causes  weather  to 
change  will  be  achieved,  perhaps  by  the 
late  1970s. 

This  may  well  lead,  he  says,  to  accurate, 
long-range  weather  forecasts  covering  three 
weeks— or  possibly  a  season  In  advance. 

But  Roberts  Is  less  optimistic  that  control 
of  even  the  weather's  small  "triggering" 
mechanisms,  if  they  can  be  identified,  ever 
will  be  within  man's  grasp. 

Nevertheless,  even  If  global  control  Is  Im- 
possible, the  knowledge  amassed  In  the  next 
decade  promises  a  big  assist  for  scientists 
now  seeking  to  modify  the  weather  on  a 
small   scale. 

As  a  result,  Roberts  Is  confident  that 
farmers  one  day  will  be  suppressing  crop- 
damaging  hall,  perhaps  by  blasting  chemical- 
laden  cannon  shells  Into  the  center  of  a 
storm  cloud. 

They  will  be  harvesting  higher  yields  of 
rainfall —  "milking"  passing  clouds  of  every 
available  drop  of  water — using  precise  cloud- 
seeding  techniques. 

And  possibly,  they  may  even  be  protecting 
their  crops  and  farm  buildings  against 
lightning  or  damaging  wind  storms. 

But  these  far-out  capabilities,  all  with 
some  encouraging  basis  In  the  present,  repre- 
sent mere  tinkerings  compared  with  the  con- 
cept of  total  global  weather  control  now 
under  study. 

Armed  with  the  most  potent  of  com- 
puters— which  still  Is  too  puny  for  the  Job— 
NCAu  .scientists  are  beginning  to  simulate 
mathematically  the  vast  and  complex  forces 
of  the  world's  weather  systems. 

It  is  their  only  hope,  Roberts  explains,  of 
dealing  with  the  billions  of  calculations  In- 
volving air  movement,  cloud  formation,  at- 
mospheric radiation — all  the  processes  that 
govern  the  weather. 

There  are  tantalizing  clues,  Roberts  says, 
behind  the  theory  that  large-scale  weather 


systems    actually   are    controlled    by    rather 
small  "triggers." 

One  example:  There  Is  a  statistical  correla- 
tion between  the  occurrence  of  the  aurora 
borealls.  northern  lights,  and  the  Intensifi- 
cation of  large  weather  systems  moving  south 
out  of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

This  is  important,  for  the  energy  Involved 
in  the  northern  lights  Is  relatively  small 
compared  with  what  seems  to  result. 

And  while  this  possible  "trigger"  may  still 
be  beyond  man's  control,  there  is  the  further 
hope  that  an  even  smaller  Intervention  might 
be  found,  In  effect,  to  "trigger  the  trigger." 

Essential  to  the  computer  program,  how- 
ever, is  a  far  broader  knowledge  of  what 
makes  the  weather  tick.  Thus,  a  "world 
weather  watch" — a  global  observation  sys- 
tem— now  Is  being  established. 

And  in  the  mid-1970's,  a  global  atmos- 
pheric research  program  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  International  Geophysical  Year  Is 
planned. 

Meanwhile,  scientists  will  be  hedging  their 
bets  on  total  control  with  continued  efforts 
toward   small-scale   weather   modification. 

The  most  exciting  prospect  in  this  area, 
and  an  Im.portant  one  for  the  farmer.  Is  hall 
suppression. 

Russian  scientists,  in  a  rep>ort  recently 
translated,  claim  that  hall  damage  to  crops 
was  reduced  80  per  cent  on  1.25  million 
acres,  with  radar  and  cannons  as  the  un- 
likely means. 

The  Russians  used  the  radar  to  locate  the 
"hall-growth  zone"  In  a  storm  system,  then 
cannonaded  this  danger  zone  with  projec- 
tiles containing  silver  or  lead  Iodide. 

Simply,  these  chemical  particles  provided 
a  massive  number  of  nuclei  on  which  water 
droplets  would   freeze  to  form  hailstones. 

The  result:  many  more,  but  much  smaller 
hailstones  that  would  melt  before  hitting 
the  ground  or  be  too  small  to  do  any  dam- 
age. 

Dr.  Guy  Goyer,  an  NCAR  program  scien- 
tist in  cloud  physics,  is  inclined  to  accept 
the  Russian  claims  as  valid  and  important 
contributions    to   hall-suppression    research. 

And  while  much  work  remains  to  be  done 
In  perfection  of  an  operational  system,  both 
Goyer  and  Roberts  predict  that  hall  suppres- 
sion will  be  a  routine  matter  within  the  next 
30  years 

Heartening  returns  also  are  flowing  In 
from  cloud-seeding  aimed  at  boosting  rain- 
fall, says  Dr.  J.  Robert  Stlnson,  associate 
chief  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Atmospheric 
Water  Resources  in  Denver,  Colo. 

Here,  too.  silver  iodide  Is  placed  In  a  cloud 
(by  airplane  or  ground  generator)  to  In- 
crease the  supply  of  nuclei  on  which  water 
vapor  rapidly  freezen  and  grows  to  a  size 
that  will  fall  to  earth. 

Results  to  date:  under  "Ideal"  conditions, 
rainfall  apparently  can  be  Increased  10  to 
20  per  cent.  Stlnson's  terms  are  necessarily 
cautious,  simply  because  evaluation  of  seed- 
ing results  (Would  it  have  rained  anyway?) 
is  extremely  difficult. 

But  within  the  next  three  decades,  he  says, 
"we  hope  to  have  the  capability  to  enhance 
rainfall,  not  Just  under  'Ideal'  conditions, 
but  from  any  cloud  with  an  excess  of 
moisture  in  It." 

Other  encouraging — but  Inconclusive  re- 
sults— have  been  reported  In  the  area  of 
lightning  and  hurricane  suppression,  though 
scientists  have  less  hope  for  these  than  for 
the  rain  and  hall  research. 

In  a  program  called  Project  Stormfury. 
U.S.  Weather  Bureau  scientists  are  seeding 
chemical  nuclei  Into  clouds,  to  get  the 
moisture  to  freeze  on  the  nuclei  and  give  up 
its  latent  heat. 

Since  temperature  Is  one  factor  In  the 
makeup  of  such  a  storm,  a  change  In  the 
temperature  at  the  right  place  In  the  sys- 
tem might  set  up  a  chain  reaction  that  would 
reduce  the  winds. 
In  two  separate  tests,  a  decrease  of  about 
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10  per  cent  In  wind  velocity  was  observed. 
But  researchers  quickly  point  out  that  this 
change  falls  easily  within  the  natural  vari- 
ability of  such  storms. 

A  U.S.  Forest  Service  program.  Project  Sky- 
fire,  has  indicated  similarly  encouraging — 
and  equally  Inconclusive — results  for  light- 
ning suppression. 

Again,  the  aim  Is  to  produce  artificial  ice 
crystals  from  the  silver  Iodide — but  this  time 
to  drain  off  the  electrical  charge  in  the  cloud 
before  it  builds  to  an  Intensity  that  would 
produce  a  lightning  stroke. 

An  apparent  reduction  in  the  number  of 
lightning  strokes  has  been  reported — but 
there  also  are  indications  that  this  may  re- 
sult In  greater  Intensity  in  the  ground 
strokes  that  do  occur. 

s.\tellites  to  sc.^n  fields  for 

Diseases  and  Weeds 

(Tenth  in  a  series) 

(By  Dick  Youngblood) 

Lafayette,  Ind. — An  orbiting  space  satel- 
lite, outfitted  with  a  p>owerful  lens  and 
sophisticated  remote-sensing  gear,  may  be 
the  farmer's  most  valuable  piece  of  machin- 
ery 15  years  from  now. 

it  promises,  in  fact,  to  save  American 
farmers  billions  of  dollars  a  year  in  crop 
losses. 

The  key  is  the  equipment  It  will  carry — 
scientific  devices  so  sensitive  they  will  be 
capable  of  warning  a  farmer  In  southern 
Minnesota  that: 

An  isolated  part  of  his  corn  crop  suddenly 
is  being  attacked  by  disease.  Insects  or  mois- 
ture problems  (It's  also  entirely  possible  he'll 
be  told  which  of  the  three  it  Is). 

The  soybeans  in  a  remote  corner  of  one  of 
his  fields,  which  he  thought  were  clean,  are 
becoming  Infested  v.'ith  weeds. 

A  certain  pasture  is  being  overgrazed  and 
underfertillzed. 

The  value  of  Information  like  this,  re- 
layed Immediately  to  the  farmer,  cannot  be 
overrat«d. 

Laggard  response  to  these  and  other  crop- 
ping problems  now  costs  American  farmers 
at  least  as  much  annually  as  the  $16  billion 
net  farm  Income  recorded  in  1966. 

The  farmer,  however,  will  not  be  the  sole 
beneficiary  of  the  farm  satellite  that  the 
United  States  plans  to  have  In  orbit  some- 
time In  the  next   15  years. 

For  example,  the  satellite  will  also  provide 
precise  acreage  counts — and  perhaps  even 
accurate  yield  estimates — on  all  the  major 
crops  in  the  United  States  and  around  the 
world. 

This  could  eliminate  millions  of  dollars 
In  losses  that  can  be  suffered  by  farmers. 
traders  and  processors  due  to  faulty  crop 
estimates. 

This  would  be  Immensely  valuable  Infor- 
mation for  the  financial  planning  of  the 
storage  and  transportation  industries  that 
handle  farm  production. 

It  could  also  help  government  leaders  to 
assess  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  China 
and  Russia,  by  providing  the  first  accurate 
estimates  of  their  potential  food  production. 

It  would  allow  American  agriculture  to 
boost  Its  production  to  offset  an  Impending 
crop  failure  in  another  part  of  the  world,  or 
cut  back  In  the  face  of  a  developing  world 
surplus. 

The  satellite  might  even  help  a  backward 
nation  plan  its  agricultural  development  by 
pinpointing  a  remote  area  of  the  country 
with  favorable  soil  types,  high  water-holding 
capacity  and  high  fertility. 

Most  Important,  the  voluminous  data  col- 
lected worldwide  by  the  satellite  would  be 
analyzed  and  correlated  almost  overnight  by 
a  computer,  and  presented  In  an  easily  inter- 
preted printed  form. 

The  research  base  for  this  space-age  wiz- 
ardry Is  taking  shape  at  Purdue  University, 
In   an   unpretentious,   one-story   blockhouse 


known  as  the  Laboratory  for  Agrlculttiral 
Remote  Sensing  iLARS). 

Though  less  than  2  years  old.  the  govern- 
ment-financed program  already  has  pro- 
duced, on  a  limited  scale,  some  of  the  func- 
tions envisioned  for  an  agricultural  satellite 
in  the  1980s. 

LARS  scientists,  however,  are  grappling 
with  two  extremely  complex  problems  that 
are  at  least  a  decade  away  from  final  solu- 
tion, says  R.  B.  MacDonald.  the  program's 
technical  director. 

The  first  is  the  matter  of  distinguishing 
accurately  between  a  multitude  of  ground 
targets,  and  the  second  Involves  creation  of 
a  computer  system  for  converting  this  fiood 
of  data  into  usable  form  in  time  for  it  to 
do  any  good — which  means  almost  Imme- 
diately. 

A  key  to  the  first  problem  Is  the  fact  that 
all  objects  reflect,  absorb  and  re-emit  energy 
from  the  sun  in  a  distinctive  fashion. 

Tills  radiation,  transmitted  at  a  certain 
frequency  (ultraviolet,  visible  and  infrared) 
on  the  electromagnetic  spectrum,  represents 
on  object's  unique  "signature." 

An  encouraging  and  fascinating  round  of 
succes.ses  In  detecting  these  signatures  al- 
ready has  been  recorded.  For  lnst,^nce: 

LARS  scientists,  using  an  airborne  "scan- 
ning spectrometer."  have  found  that  one  of 
their  simpler  ta.'-ks  Is  differentiating  between 
soil,  water  and  vegetation. 

Various  crops,  when  well  along  In  develop- 
ment, also  have  been  Identified  accurately 
by  a  spectrometer — though  techniques  are 
not  yet  refined  enough  for  the  similar  sig- 
natures that  are  all  green,  to  be  distinguished 
effectively. 

But  planting  patterns  differ  between  var- 
ious cropw,  for  instance,  corn  and  soybeans, 
so  that  a  fairly  accurate  identification  of 
young  plants  has  been  made  by  "sensing"  the 
relationship  of  bare  soil  to  vegetation. 

Similarly,  a  change  in  this  relationship 
from  one  part  of  a  field  to  another  has  been 
identified  correctly  a,s  a  weed  Infestation. 

Infrared  film,  in  a  University  of  Maine  ex- 
periment, pinpointed  clearly  the  pronounced 
change  In  signature  of  potato  plants  under 
stress  from  blight.  The  signature  of  differ- 
ent corn  varieties,  or  corn  planted  on  differ- 
ent dates,  has  been  Identified  In  the  same 
way. 

Taken  together,  these  developments  con- 
tain the  crude  elements  of  an  operational 
agricultural  remote  sensing  system. 

The  difficult  question  is,  however:  Given 
the  wide  number  of  radiation  frequencies 
that  could  be  scanned,  which  ones  should  be 
Included  In  the  design  of  the  final  sensing 
Instruments? 

The  research  is  a  palntaklng,  trlal-and- 
error  process — a  matter  of  scanning  many 
frequencies  to  find  a  unique  response  that 
might  help  establish  the  sign  nature  of  a  spe- 
cific type  of  plant  strese,  or  of  a  different 
species  of  green  plants. 

There's  also  the  question  of  how  atmos- 
phere and  cloud  cover  might  affect  a  satel- 
lite reading,  or  how  signatures  might  change 
from  region  to  region  or  with  different  soil 
types  and  climates. 

In  tandem  with  this  research.  LARS  sci- 
entists have  had  some  encouraging  success 
with  the  system  that  will  automatically  refine 
and  Interpret  a  huge  amount  of  ground 
information. 

Simply,  the  radiation  data  collected  by  air- 
borne sensors  Is  recorded  on  magnetic  tape 
and  then  converted  on  another  taf>e  to  the 
digital  language  a  computer  can  understand. 

Data  from  a  small  portion  of  the  flyover 
area  then  Is  compared  with  ground  Informa- 
tion collected  earlier  on  the  types  and  con- 
ditions of  crops  planted  at  several  "check- 
points" along  the  way. 

If  a  certain  radiation  value  has  been  picked 
up  from  a  checkpoint  that  Is  known  to  be 
planted   In   corn   or   soybeans,   for  example. 


then  that  value  Is  established  as  the  current 
"signature"  of  the  crop. 

Enough  comparisons  are  made  in  this  man- 
ner to  establish  what  MacDonald  calls  a  valid 
"training  sample"  for  the  flyover  area. 

Finally,  the  computer  applies  the  radiation 
values  established  In  the  training  sample, 
using  them  to  analyze  and  Identify  the  tar- 
gets surveyed. 

What  results  is  a  printout  showing  the  dis- 
tinctive patterns  of  field  boundaries,  with 
each  crop  Identified  by  such  symbols  as  C 
for  corn.  W  for  wheat,  S  for  soybeans  or,  sim- 
ply, G  for  green. 

Each  character  can  be  made  to  represent 
as  small  an  area — for  example,  10  square  feet 
or  less — as  required  by  the  information 
sought. 

Without  this  "training-sample"  approach. 
MacDonald  explains,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  researchers  to  establish  an  Infinite  num- 
ber of  signatures,  involving  many  targets  un- 
der a  wide  variety  of  conditions. 

Farm  Towns  May  Soon  Move  Out  to  Sea — 

They'll  Serve  Harvesters  of  Ocean 

[Last  in  a  series) 

(By  Dick  Youngblood 

Athelstan  Spllhaus.  the  intellectual  gadfly 
whose  curiosity  roams  all  the  way  from  the 
sea  to  the  stars,  envisions  the  revival  within 
30  years  of  the  small  family  farm  and  the 
little  town  that  served  It. 

Tills  "rural  community."  however  will  be 
fioating  out  on  the  ocean. 

The  sea-going  city  would  be  supported  by 
a  fish-processing  plant  and  equipped  with 
the  usu.U  assortment  of  grocery  stores,  movie 
theaters  and  taverns — not  to  mention 
churches  and  hospitals. 

It  would  be  a  market  center  and  head- 
quarters for  the  "Saturday  night  on  the 
town,"  long  familiar  In  rural  America. 

But  this  time  It  would  serve  the  fishing 
fleets — and  the  "sea  farmers" — that  have 
spent  the  week  harvesting  the   ocean. 

"It's  perfectly  stupid  to  catch  the  fish  and 
bring  them  back  to  land  intact,"  he  declared. 
"Why  not  do  the  processing  at  sea  and  bring 
back  only  what  will  be  eaten?" 

Spllhaus,  who  resigned  recently  from  the 
university  to  become  president  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute  of  Science,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Is 
known  internationally  as  an  expert  In  ocean- 
ography and  meteorology. 

A  penchant  for  seemingly  outrageous  crys- 
tal ball  gazing,  however,  often  has  made  him 
a  controversial  figure  In  the  scientific  world. 

But  as  more  and  more  attention  Is  turned 
to  the  sea.  as  a  rich  source  of  protein  for  a 
mounting  world  population.  Spllhaus"  ex- 
treme proposals  often  begin  to  look  like 
feasible  solutions. 

An  article  published  In  "International  Sci- 
ence and  Technology"  magazine  is  an  ex- 
imple. 

"Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  world  fish 
catch  (more  than  50  million  tons  a  year) 
currently  Is  taken  In  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere." the  magazine  reported,  "although  It 
has  larger  areas  of  high  fertility  than  the 
North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific." 

In  fact,  all  but  a  dozen  of  the  20.000  known 
species  of  fish  now  are  underexplolted  or  not 
exploited  at  all,  the  magazine  reported. 

A  major  reason  for  this,  it  explained,  is 
distance  to  markets. 

Its  solution.  Floating  "protein-processing" 
plants,  fed  by  several  harvesting  units  and 
operated  much  like  whaling  fleets,  would  re- 
duce waste,  weight,  spoilage — and  costs. 

Spllhaus"  floating  city — "to  make  life  more 
attractive  on  the  sea" — is  merely  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  this. 

"Fishing  today  1b  utterly  primitive  com- 
pared to  land  farming."'  he  says.  "We  hunt 
fish  rather  than  husbanding  them" 

In  30  years.  Spllhaus  predicts,  acres  of  bot- 
tom-feeding marine  life  will  be  raised  like 
livestock  on  the  continental  shelves,  fenced 
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In  by  columns  of  air  bubbles  and  herded  by 
dolphins— "the  sheep  dogs  of  the  future." 

Harvesting  would  be  done  by  men  residing 
under  the  sea.  selecting  the  'produce"  that's 
ready  for  market  much  as  a  cattleman  does 
today. 

In  fact,  prototypes  of  manned  underwater 
vehicles  and  robot  manipulators  for  under- 
water firming  already  are  being  developed. 
International  Science  and  Technology  mag- 
azine reports. 

Another  idea  he  long  has  expounded— lin- 
ing coastal  areas  with  old  automobiles,  which 
attrict  large  n.sh  popiUatlons — already  Is 
beln?  tried  successfully  In  California. 

The  question  remains,  however:  How  much 
of  an  annual  fish  harvest  can  the  ocean  sus- 
tain w)thuut.  as  Spllhaus  puts  It,  "robbing 
nature,  rather  than  borrowing  from  her." 
Estimates  of  the  experts  range  from  three 
times  all  the  way  up  to  40  times  the  current 
level 

But  the  limits  simply  cannot  be  established 
until  far  more  Is  known  about  the  sea  and 
Its  inhabitants,  says  Louis  D  Stringer,  an 
assistant  branch  chief  In  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries. 

Victor  L  Loosanoll.  former  senior  scientist 
with  the  Bureau,  points  out,  however,  that 
•reliable  evidence  shows  that  populations  of 
fjceanlc  fishes  are  not  so  great  they  cannot 
be  quickly  and  drastically  reduced  by  man's 
fishing  elTorts." 

A  promising  answer  may  lie  In  the  work 
of  Lauren  Donaldson  a  University  of  Wash- 
ington researcher  who  has  bred  a  species  of 
rainbow  trout  that  weighs  nearly  20  pounds 
at  three  years  of  age. 

Now  he  Is  attempting  to  crossbreed  these 
giants  with  steell'.e:-.d  trout,  which  migrate 
to  sea  before  returning  unerringly  to  its 
birthplace  to  spawn  The  potential  Is  obvi- 
ous 

Raise  the  fish  in  cuasUl  "ranches."  Ship 
them  out  to  sea  to  "graze."  Then  "round  "em 
up"  when  the  sexual  urge  brings  them  back 
to  spawn. 

To  conserve  flsh  food,  Spllhaus  predicts. 
ways  win  be  found  to  rid  the  seas  of  un- 
desirable species— in  effect,  to  "weed  the 
ocean." 

Ultimately,  he  sees  sections  of  the  conti- 
nental shelf  fenced  off  to  hold  in  fish,  with 
waste  heat  from  nuclear  power  plants  used 
to  warm  northern  waters  i^nd  help  create 
the  natural  updrafts  that  lift  nutrients  from 
the  ocean  floor  into  the  feeding  areas. 

A  more  Imminent  development.  e.>:perts 
agree,  will  be  hatcheries  and  "feed-lots"  for 
raising  shellfish  and  crustaceans,  built  in  an 
estimated  30  million  acres  of  lagoons  and 
Inlets  along  the  world's  seacoasts. 

Important  progre-^^s  already  has  been  made 
In  the  dlfflrult  task  of  Inducing  spawning 
oysters  and  raising  them  in  captivity.  Strin- 
ger points  out  And  Loos.uiofT  notes  that 
lob.-itjrs  also  can  now  be  hatched  in  large 
lumbers,   using   spfHilal   equipment. 

Both  of  these  developments  point  toward 
true  "sea  farming"  in  the  future,  including 
selective  breeding  Tor  Improved  species  and 
controlled  environment  "feedlots"  for  op- 
timum production. 
Other  research  leads  in  the  same  direction. 
An  experiment  with  mu.ssel  culture  in 
It^lv  a-tua'.ly  produced  more  than  100.000 
of  the  little  critters  per  acre  annually. 

In  Scuth  Carolln.i,  scientists  have  found 
th.it  highlv  productive  shrimp  farms  can  be 
operated  in  artificially  constructed  marsh 
ponds,  built  for  as  little  as  *35  to  $50  an 
acre. 

Construction,  maintenance  and  operation 
of  ft  modern  shrimp  trawler  is  so  expensive, 
the  scientists  concluded,  that  a  large  acreage 
of  m  irsh  ponds  cou'd  be  built  and  operated 
for  several   years  for  the  same  money. 

Not  to  b?  outdone.  Spllhaus  lakes  even 
ihls  far-reaching  research  a  step  further 
As  these  techniques  are  refined,  he  predicts, 
It   will   be   only   a  short   hop   to  "high-rise" 


shrimp  and  oyster  farms  right  In  downto'wn 
Minneapolis. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  LABOR  EDUCATION 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr,  Pi-esident.  so  that 
this  may  be  a  more  progressive  democ- 
racy, education  must  continue  beyond 
the  primary,  secondary,  and  college 
classroom.  Labor  education  is  one  of  tht" 
means  of  training  better  union  leaders 
at  all  levels,  better  able  to  serve  their 
colleagues  and  their  communities. 

Walter  G.  Davis,  director  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Department  of  Education,  recently 
discussed  the  American  approach  to  labor 
education  as  he  addressed  the  first  World 
Conference  on  Education  in  the  Trade 
Union  Movement,  conducted  by  the  In- 
ternational Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions,  in  Montreal,  Canada. 

Mr.  Davis'  address  was  printed  in  the 
current  issue  the  American  Federation- 
1st,  the  AFLr-CIO  official  monthly  maga- 
zine. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  entitled  "Labor  Education  and 
Effective  Unions,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Labor  Education  and  Effective  Unions 

(By  Walter  G.  Davis) 
If  one  begins  with  the  simple  hypothesis 
that  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  of  all 
countries  are  workers  and  that  workers  orga- 
nized into  trade  unions  represent  a  signifi- 
cant force  for  social,  political  and  economic 
good,  then  it  wiU  logically  follow  that  the 
eflectlvcness  of  the  trade  union  movement 
will  determine  the  degree  to  which  workers 
have  or  will  achieve  their  objectives  of  so- 
cial, political   and  economic  Justice. 

This  I  consider  to  be  a  universal  truth.  The 
road  to  Justice  far  workers  is  a  winding  road. 
Its  length,  shape  and  width  does  adjust  to 
individual  countries  but.  like  most  every- 
thing else  in  the  world  community,  there  is 
more  similarity  of  purpose  today,  there  is 
more  understanding  of  world  problems  be- 
cause of  better  communications  between  na- 
tions, at  least  in  a  technological  sense.  Like- 
wise, better  communications  between  trade 
unionists  permit  us  to  share  our  experiences 
and  to  assist  each  other  with  our  problems. 
WDrkers  are  experiencing  similar  problems 
with  their  employers  and  internally  the  trade 
union  movements  can  readily  identify  the 
problems  of  members  which  need  Immediate 
attention. 

I  would  like  to  set  forth  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  important  are  is  for  training  within 
the  labor  movement  If  It  Is  t.^  play  its  proper 
and  efTective  role  in  a  free  society. 

The  role  of  the  AFI^  CIO  Department  of 
Educitlon  has  been  developed  within  the 
broad  mand-ite  set  forth  In  Article  Ill(f) 
of  the  AFL-CIO  Constitution.  The  Depart- 
ment operates  as  the  staff  arm  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Education. 

its  work  involves  the  promotion  of  "the 
widest  possible  understanding  among  union 
members  of  the  alms  of  the  Federation."  It 
"shall  assist  affiliated  unions  in  developing 
their  own  educational  programs  and  shall 
Implement  the  Federation's  Interest  In  pro- 
viding the  nation  with  the  highest  standard 
of  education  at  all  levels." 

In  response  to  this  mandate  the  Depart- 
ment has  engaged  in  a  variety  of  activities  to 
promote  trade  union  training  In  two  basic 
areas.  One  Is  concerned  with  strencthenlng 
the  union  while  the  other  Is  designed  to 
stren;;then  the  movement. 

Let  us  look  at  the  first  area.  In  the  United 
States,  a  profile  of  a  strong,  effective  union 
has  several  elements: 


There  must  be  a  stable  political  govern- 
ment at  the  top.  This  means  that  national 
leadership  Is  attuned  to  all  of  the  Unportant 
social,  political  and  economic  matters  afi'ect- 
ing  the  union  and  the  industry  to  which  It  Is 
related.  Unions  with  multi-Industry  relations 
are  also  included  The  leaders  in  this  case 
must  be  even  better  Inrormed  on  the  history 
of  the  various  industries. 

The  union  must  have  an  aggressive  orga- 
nizing program,  for  In  most  eves  program 
development  in  the  union  depends  on  its 
resources,  which  in  turn  relates  to  its  size. 
A  possible  exception,  of  course,  would  be  in 
the  case  of  highly  skilled  workers  normaUy 
considered  In  the  professional  class,  i.e.,  air- 
line pilots  or  the  performing  arts. 

Connected  to  this  efTort  must  be  an  effec- 
tive new  member  program,  for  once  the  work- 
ers become  organized  they  must  become 
unionized. 

The  union  must  have  an  imaginative  on- 
going swlT  training  program  for  its  national 
and  or  district  stafTmembers. 

it  must  have  an  education  division  with 
adequately  trained  staff.  It  should  develop 
its  own  research  division  related  to  Its  needs. 
There  must  be  effective  two-way  commiuil- 
catlon  between  the  national  body  and  the 
local  union  and  between  Itself  and  the  na- 
tional federation. 

It  must  participate  fully  in  the  shaping 
of  policy  at  the  national,  state  and  local  trade 
union  levels. 

Of  its  many  objectives,  it  must  develop 
program  review  functions  designed  to  keep 
always  in  forward  motion  toward  Its  goals. 
In  general,  it  must  address  itself  to  all  of 
the  matters  affecting  its  members  and  the 
total   movement  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Trade  union  training  programs,  therefore, 
depend  upon  the  needs  of  the  union  in  the 
categories  mentioned  above.  I  have  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  list  in  my  profile.  I  am 
merely  asserting  that  unions  structured  as 
outlined  above  tend  to  have  strength,  sta- 
bility and  growth  potential. 

Before  discussing  actual  programs,  let  me 
underscore  the  point  that  trade  union  train- 
ing affects  all  of  the  forgoing  elements  and. 
therefore.  Is  vital  to  the  union  In  every 
Imaginable  way. 

The  union  profile  notion  can  serve  as  a 
master  plan  for  action  for  those  organiza- 
tions planning  administrative  reorganization. 
This  concept  is  encoiwaged  by  the  AFL-CIO 
Department  of  Education  and  receives  active 
response  from  affiliated  national  unions  and 
state  and  local  central  bodies. 

To  the  extent  that  union  ofScials  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  the  master  plan,  I  submit 
that  the  union  will  successfully  meet  the 
everyday  challenge  that  it  faces.  It  will  be 
strong  and  effective  and  It  will  attract  new 
members. 

The  literature  from  the  International  Con- 
federation of  Free  Trade  Unions,  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  and  eminent 
scholars  from  the  universities  in  the  field  of 
union  education  has  more  than  adequately 
defined  the  term  "trade  union  training"  as 
distinguished  from  workers'  education.  I. 
therefore,  wish  to  borrow  what  seems  to  me 
an  accurate  definition  which  appeared  in 
"Education  News  No.  1"  entitled  "Trade 
Union  Training,"  published  by  the  ICFTU 
In  October  1960. 

The  aim  of  trade  union  training  is  to 
"make  trade  unionists."  "In  addition  to  the 
lessons  of  workers'  education,  trade  union 
training  alms  to  impart  to  those  who  bene- 
fit from  it  a  more  .systematic  knowledge  of 
the  economic,  social  and  political  problems 
Involved  In  the  running  of  public  affairs. 
Furthermore.  It  should  develop,  amongst 
those  who  accept  the  responsibility  for  trade 
union  affairs,  qualities  of  combatlvity.  te- 
nacity and  perseverance  In  action,  honesty 
In  the  running  of  an  oraantzption  and  psy- 
chologv  and  knowleds-e  of  human  nature. 
"In    a    nutshell,    the   main    task    of    trade 
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union  training  is  to  make  leaders  determined 
to  defend  the  Interests  of  the  workers  who. 
by  democratic  procedures,  have  placed  their 
trust  in  them." 

It  is  important,  therefore,  who  does  the 
training.  Should  such  programs  remain  with- 
in the  structure  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment? Should  they  be  carried  on  at  the  uni- 
versity labor  education  center?  If  so,  should 
the  university  have  the  responsibility  of  de- 
termining the  extent  of  the  union's  require- 
ments? 

In  the  United  States,  unions  engage  In 
programs  which  are  developed  and  carried 
out  by  and  within  the  union  and  also  pro- 
grams Jointly  planned  with  university  labor 
education  centers.  The  union  spells  out  the 
need  in  the  latter  esse — quite  often  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Education  Department  of 
the  AFL-CIO. 

Many  other  countries  have  their  own  labor 
colleges  to  meet  the  need.  This  is  currently 
under  consideration  in  the  AFT^-CIO.  But, 
may  I  hasten  to  add.  however,  it  is  not  our 
Intent  to  replace  the  university  with  our 
own,  for  American  universities  which  have 
concerned  themselves  with  the  training  of 
workers  and  their  representatives  are  making 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  trade  union 
movement  and  to  our  nation. 

Our  present  interest  Is  to  promote  the  ex- 
pansion of  university  labor  education  cen- 
ters, particularly  among  the  southern  tier 
of  states  in  the  United  States.  It  is  ironic 
for  us  to  find  state  universities,  supported 
by  the  workers'  tax  doll.ars,  providing  services 
for  business  and  management  while  refusing 
to  provide  comparable  services  for  the  labor 
movement 

Of  the  various  possible  forms  of  trade 
union  training,  we  offer  a  variety,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  union  and  its  resources. 

For  members,  local  officers  and  staff  who 
demonstrate  outstanding  qualities  in  terms 
of  their  union  commitment,  educational 
background  and  understanding  of  human 
nature,  there  is  the  long-term  residential 
labor  program  at  Harvard  UnlverElty.  Orig- 
inally a  9-month  program,  it  now  provides 
13  weeks  of  Intensive  training.  This  type  of 
program  represents  a  woithwhile  Investment 
in  union  training.  It  is  comprehensive  in  Its 
curricula  and  htis  produced  a  significant 
number  of  union  officers  who  have  main- 
tained their  Interest  in  training  and  workers' 
education. 

The  weekend  conference  or  institute  has 
by  far  been  the  most  popular  because  it 
avoids  the  reimbursement  of  lost  time  to 
workers  rot  serving  as  full-time  union  staff 
representatives. 

National  unions  offer  the  majority  of 
training  opportunities  during  the  summer 
months  in  summer  schools  which  run  from 
3  tw   5  days. 

There  are  state  federation-sponsored 
schools  which  generally  run  one  week  and 
which  are  planned  and  carried  out  Jointly 
with  the  sponsoring  organization,  the  AFL- 
CIO  Department  of  Education  and  the  state 
university  with  which  it  maintains  close 
liaLson,  Where  there  is  no  university  with  a 
labor  program,  the  AFL-CIO  conducts  re- 
gional one-week  schools  covering  several 
states  This  year.  150  summer  schools  have 
been  scheduled.  Of  these.  122  are  sponsored 
by  national  unions. 

Many  of  the  larger  international  unions 
operate  their  own  staff  training  centers  on 
a  year-round  basis.  These  vary  In  length  but 
are  comprehensive  and  oriented  to  the  needs 
of  the  Individual  unions.  Worthy  of  mention 
Is  a  recent  innovative  staff  intern  program 
developed  by  the  American  Federation  of 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Employes, 
an  affiliate  of  the  AFL-CIO  now  enjoying 
rapid  growth  among  state  and  local  govern- 
ment workers.  The  union  opened  a  three- 
month  pilot  program  at  its  International 
headquarters     for     rank-and-file     members. 


leading  to  p>ossible  stuff  intern  position  with 
the  union.  After  the  screening  of  applicants. 
15  were  selected  and  brought  to  Washington. 
DC.  for  general  orientation.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  three  weeks  of  strenuous  class 
sessions  covering  a  variety  of  subjects,  from 
political  action  and  labor  history  to  collec- 
tive bargaining,  community  organization 
and  other  subjects.  Important  labor  and 
government  officials  were  brought  in  during 
the  period  to  discuss  the  subjects  in  the 
courses.  Each  was  then  assigned  to  a  field 
supervisor  after  the  first  month  to  observe 
firsthand  what  problems  union  organizers 
and  staff  representatives  face.  The  final  week 
was  assigned  to  the  evaluation  of  each  stu- 
dent and  graduation.  Of  the  15  starters,  two 
were  dropped  and  staff  assignments  were 
provided  the  remainder 

Trade  union  staff  and  officer  training  is 
developing  in  a  significant  way  In  the  U.S. 
Almost  all  of  the  129  national  affiliates  con- 
duct some  programs  for  full-time  staff.  Such 
programs  vary  in  approach  and  level  of 
leadership  coverage.  Here  are  some  ba-lc  fea- 
tures: 

Training  programs  generally  presuppose 
that  the  student  has  already  been  exposed 
to  the  basic  courses  offered  in  the  regular 
workers'  education  programs. 

The  larger  unions  schedule  long-range  pro- 
grams to  assure  that  every  union  staff  rep- 
resentative participates  in   the  program. 

Unions  tend  to  select  seminar  topics  rele- 
vant to  the  problems  In  their  Industry.  Thus 
automation  and  time-study  programs  are  in- 
cluded in  virtually  all  staff  training  pro- 
grams since  these  are  considered  a  national 
problem  for  unions  in  the  United  States. 

In  training  union  organizers,  great  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  upon  communication 
skills  and  recently  on  the  general  principles 
of  sociology.  In-plant  committees  are  now- 
exposed  to  some  basic  training  about  the 
trade  union  movement  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  organizers.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
In-plant  committee  in  organizing  a  hostile 
company  quite  often  makes  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  in  the  campaign. 
Looking  to  the  future,  teacher  training 
programs  offer  great  hope  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  total  union  involvement  in  labor 
education  and  trade  union  training.  Interna- 
tional unions,  AFL-CIO  state  councils  and 
the  AFL-CIO  Education  Department  are 
presently  making  plans  for  the  development 
of  such  programs.  Many  of  the  smaller  union 
organizations  with  little  budget  and  small 
staffs  can  benefit  from  these  programs,  par- 
ticularly where  teachers  are  trained  to  teach 
shop  stewards  at  the  local  level.  The  expense 
of  travel  and  time  for  international  officers 
and  staff  rejiresentatlves  to  handle  minor 
grievances  Is  grossly  inefficient  and  costly  to 
the  union. 

This  matter  will  be  on  the  agenda  of 
future  meetings  between  AFL-CIO  represent- 
atives and  representatives  of  university  labor 
education  centers. 

Of  the  unions  reporting  about  the  fea- 
tures of  their  long-term  staff  training  pro- 
grams, the  seminar  approach  appears  to  be 
most  popular.  Topics  vary  but  collective  bar- 
gaining, social  Insurance  and  new  legislation 
appear  high  on  the  list. 

In  most  longterm  programs  (three  weeks  or 
more) ,  theory  courses  Involving  a  variety  of 
subjects  are  offered.  This  is  generally  followed 
by  traditional  union  courses  such  as  labor 
law.  contracts,  etc. 

Time  Is  reserved  for  a  how-to-do-lt  section 
of  instruction.  The  "how"  method  is  often 
made  an  Integral  part  of  the  curriculum. 

The  list  of  unions  engaged  In  longterm  staff 
traimng  Is  beginning  to  grow  as  of  1967 
Pioneers  in  this  field  have  been  the  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America,  the  United 
Auto  Workers.  Intemationsl  Ladiee'  Garment 
Workers  and  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 
This  year,  the  American  Federitlon  of  State 
County  and  Municipal  Employes  and  the  La- 


borers' International   Union,   among  others, 
have  significantly  contributed  to  this  effort. 

Programmed  learning  as  a  teaching  tech- 
nique has  been  reported  to  be  successful  by 
those  umons  venturing  Into  this  new  field. 
The  UAW  develops  its  own  programs  using 
this  technique  while  others  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  specialized  orgamzatlons  in  the  field. 
This  technique  forces  the  student  to  think 
about  a  problem.  Advocates  of  this  lechmque 
claim  that,  when  confronted  with  a  series 
of  questions  presented  in  logical  sequence, 
the  student  learns  more.  Questions  are  for- 
mulated around  some  of  the  situations  the 
students  may  be  called  on  to  handle  in  carry- 
ing out  his  everyday  responsibilities.  The 
correct  answers  are  provided  the  student  but 
only  after  he  has  attempted  to  \)rovlde  his 
own  answer. 

The  UAW  also  reports  a  need  for  intro- 
ducing courses  designed  to  speed  up  the  read- 
ing and  comprehension  of  its  staff.  This  need 
appears  universal  within  the  labor  movement 
as  a  voluminous  amount  of  material  crosses 
the  desks  of  union  leaders. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  new  programs 
in  trade  union  training  is  the  series  of  top- 
level  conferences  for  elected  union  officers 
run  by  the  Advanced  Study  Program  of 
Brookings  Institution  in  Washington,  DC. 

More  than  75  of  our  nation's  influential 
labor  leaders  have  participated  so  far.  Seven- 
teen of  these  were  principal  officers  of  inter- 
national unions. 

Fred  Hoehler  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  a  long-time  e.tpert  in  the  field  of 
labor  education,  planned  these  conferences 
In  cooperation  with  an  advisory  committee 
selected  from  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil. 

One  major  effect  of  these  conferences  was 
to  stimulate  additional  Interest  In  labor 
education  among  those  leaders  who  had  not 
pressed  such  programs  in  the  past. 

The  second  areas  of  union  training  which 
American  unions  promote  can  be  befit  de- 
scribed as  courses  to  strengthen  the  labor 
movement. 

American  unions  are  now  issue-minded  in 
the  sense  that  where  there  are  defeats  of 
labor  candidates  in  local  or  national  elec- 
tions, it  is  directly  felt  by  the  workers. 

It  is  felt  In  administrative  policies  of  gov- 
ernment agencies,  in  legislation  and  in  the 
general  economic  philosophy  of  the  country 
or  region. 

Where  an  anti-labor  candidate  is  elected 
to  high  public  office,  it  Is  sometimes  inter- 
preted by  those  outside  the  movement  to 
mean  the  time  has  come  to  stop  labor's  prog- 
ress or,  even  worse,  to  further  restrict  labor's 
rights. 

Staff  representatives  are  expected  to  pro- 
vide leadership  In  their  dealings  with  rank- 
and-file  members  to  head  off  this  possibility 
and.  therefore,  must  be  as  well  informed 
about  the  issues  Involved  as  possible. 

Such  matters  as  government  spending, 
taxation,  housing  legislation,  civil  rights  and 
the  political  process  are  considered  import- 
ant subjects  lor  any  summer  school,  week- 
end Institute  or  conference. 

Guest  lectiu-ers  are  generally  high  rank- 
ing public  officials  or  experts  from  the  trade 
union  movement  or  the  university.  The  utili- 
tarian value  of  these  courses  is  significant  In 
that  they  strengthen  and  implement  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  national  union  and  the  AFL- 
CIO. 

In  most  cases,  special  recruiting  efforts  are 
made  to  assure  participation  by  the  level  of 
leadership  contemplated  in  program  plan- 
ning. 

National  unions  generally  use  AFL-CIO 
manuals,  films  and  materials  in  this  phase 
of  their  program  although  some  unions  pro- 
duce their  own. 

Programs  in  this  phase  are  not  always  po- 
litically related  in  the  direct  sense.  Some- 
times the  nation  Is  divided  on  an  important 
controversial  issue  as  was  the  case  on  civil 
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rlght«  and  the  Negro'*  struggle  for  social,  po- 
litical and  economic  Justice. 

Since  union  members  reflect  the  attitudes 
of  their  communities,  it  was  necessary  for 
workers,  officers  and  staff  members  to  de- 
velop an  understanding  of  the  merits  of  the 
civil  rights  cause  and  Its  Implications  to  the 
labor  movement.  Techniques  such  as  boy- 
cotts and  picketing  employed  In  clvU  rights 
were  borrowed  from  the  earlier  union  strug- 
gles of  the  19308. 

The  effect  of  union  education  programs  In 
civil  rights  facilitated  formation  of  a  coali- 
tion of  the  religious.  labor,  liberal  and  Negro 
communities  which  was  responsible  for  pas- 
sage of  the  1964  CtvU  Rlght«  Act. 

The  development  of  local  union  education 
committees  In  the  United  States  has  In- 
creased during  the  past  five  years.  Of  the 
active  national  unions  in  this  field,  an  ex- 
cellent example  would  be  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America  CWA  locals,  under 
the  direction  of  their  national  Education  De- 
pwirtment.  have  organized  local  union  pro- 
grams which  Included  film  showings  at  local 
meetings,  special  conferences  on  current 
topics,  both  local  and  national,  and  partici- 
pation in  labor  discussions  In  high  schools 
In  their  areas.  Local  education  committees 
also  work  closely  with  university  extension 
services  which  are  helpful  In  providing  ex- 
pert advice  and  counsel  In  the  planning  of 
programs. 

To  give  an  example  of  recent  trends.  I 
would  like  to  single  out  the  growing  Interest 
In  the  training  of  local  and  national  full- 
time  staff  In  the  Steelworkers.  Operating  En- 
gineers. International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers.  Painters,  Carpenters  and 
Laborers'  Union 

The  Ladles'  Garment  Workers'  training 
program,  although  somewhat  geared  to  the 
problems  of  the  Industry,  does  go  signifi- 
cantly beyond  this.  The  underlying  philos- 
ophy of  their  program  rests  on  the  rational 
proposition  that  "the  complexities  of  Indus- 
try and  society  dictate  that  the  union  repre- 
sentative be  trained  In  many  areas  beyond 
the  basic  elements  of  the  union-management 
contract.  .  .  .  The  modern  union  representa- 
tive must  also  know  politics,  law  and  ad- 
ministration." With  Its  membership,  the 
majority  of  which  are  women,  this  union  has 
developed  trade  union  training  with  a  spirit 
of  innovation. 

Over  500  staff  members  of  the  United  Avito 
Workers  have  completed  at  least  one  3-week 
seminar  of  staff  training — ?ome  more  than 
once.  This  program  has  been  conducted  at 
their  national  center.  In  addition,  4-day 
seminars  relating  to  one  subject  Important 
to  the  union  has  been  conducted  on  a  re- 
gional basis  For  example,  this  year's  program 
dealt  with  the  Report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Automation.  Another  of  the  UAW 
series  of  4-day  seminars  Is  oriented  around 
the  economic  problems  of  the  auto,  areospace 
and  agricultural  Industries.  Short-term  spe- 
cialty seminars  deal  with  such  subjects  as 
arbitration,  current  developments  In  time- 
study  and  production  problems. 

The  union  has  developed  a  series  of  dis- 
cussions of  current  union  political  and  social 
problems  which  Is  orgran'.red  around  a  publi- 
cation called  "The  Simulated  Union."  In  this 
publication,  a  mythical  but  realistic  union 
with  Its  community  and  Its  leadership,  con- 
tract and  constitution  are  described,  and  a 
series  of  problems  based  on  the  simulation  Is 
posed  for  discussion.  The  discussions  range 
from  civil  rights  and  political  action  to  union 
administration  and  arbitration. 

The  union  also  plans  a  series  of  seminars 
In  International  affairs  at  Harvard  University 
In  the  near  future. 

The  APL-CIO  has  been  operating  residen- 
tial selmnars  to  train  staff  and  officers  of 
Latin-American  unions  through  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development. 
In  cooperation  with  the  APL-CIO  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  programs  were  planned 


to  acquaint  these  union  leaders  with  the 
American  union  experience.  Special  training 
In  economics  was  offered  at  Loyola  University 
In  New  Orleans  for  those  qualified,  a  pro- 
gram since  moved  to  Georgetown  University 
In  Washington.  DC.  The  mushrooming  effect 
of  the  AITLD  program  Is  evidenced  by  the 
follow-up  programming  In  labor  education 
when  the  students  return  to  their  countries. 
Over  60,000  Latin-American  unionists  have 
been  exposed  to  some  training  over  the  past 
four  years  as  a  result. 

Another  Important  development  In  our 
education  efforts  Is  our  work  with  the  gov- 
ernment unions.  For  the  past  four  years,  the 
AFL-CIO  Department  of  Education  has  been 
Involved  In  education  programs  that  have 
had  great  Impact  on  federal  government 
unions  These  educational  activities  have 
t>een  carried  on  In  cooperation  with  the  postal 
unions,  the  unions  representing  the  skilled 
crafts  in  the  federal  government  (Metal 
Trades  Department  and  Its  affiliated  unions). 
the  American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees, the  Government  Employees  Council, 
as  well  as  several  university  workers'  edu- 
cation centers. 

These  programs  were  developed  Immedi- 
ately after  collective  bargaining  rights  were 
extended  to  the  federal  government  em- 
ployees In  1962.  These  activities  centered 
around  three  objectives:  to  acquaint  local 
and  national  union  officers  with  the  prob- 
lems of  collective  bargaining,  to  train 
negotiating  committees  and  to  build  an  ef- 
fective shop  steward  system. 

Varied  types  of  training,  special  curricula 
and  .study  materials  had  to  be  prepared  to 
effectively  serve  the  various  levels  In  the 
structure  of  the  federal  unions — the  local 
union  officers  and  stewards,  the  full-time 
national  staff  representatives  and  the  train- 
ing of  new  Instructors. 

The  role  of  the  university  In  American 
trade  union  training  has  been  a  significant 
one. 

The  activities  of  the  25  workers'  educa- 
tion centers  at  universities  relate  to  all 
phases  of  workers'  education  In  the  United 
States  Universities  may  offer  their  own  pro- 
grams or  they  may  develop  programs  upon 
request  and  In  cooperation  with  local  and 
national  unions  and  the  AFX-CIO  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

The  spectrum  of  university  activities  In- 
cludes long-term  and  short-term,  resident 
and  non-resident  programs;  courses  for  all 
levels  of  union  officers  and  for  full-time 
staff;  general  workers'  education  and  spe- 
cialized training  programs.  Some  universi- 
ties have  specialized  in  full-time  staff  train- 
ing (Including  programs  for  education  staff), 
collective  bargaining,  time  and  motion  study 
and  similar  technical  courses.  Many  pro- 
grams are  sponsored  in  cooperation  with  the 
AFL-CIO  Department  of  Education,  partic- 
ularly m  the  field  of  staff  training. 

There  are  signs  that  the  traditional  con- 
troversy involving  union  suspicion  of  the 
"pro-business"  orientation  of  university 
programs  appears  to  be  dissipating  mainly 
because  of  the  Increased  needs  of  unions 
and  because  of  increased  effectiveness  of 
labor  advisory  committees  In  program  plan- 
ning. 

The  AFD-CIO  Department  of  Education 
plans  a  series  of  conferences  for  labor  ad- 
visory committees  In  the  near  futxire,  hope- 
fully to  discern  the  present  characteristics 
of  these  relationships  and  hopefully  to  find 
ways  to  strengthen  unlon-unlverslty  rela- 
tions. 

There  Is  more  than  enough  experience  In 
method  and  In  the  development  of  course 
material  to  now  provide  for  American  work- 
ers and  their  union  leaders  coherent  ongoing 
union  training  programs  which  will  accrue 
to  the  benefit  of  the  trade  union  movement 
In  the  United  States  and  to  free  trade  unions 
everywhere. 


September  29,  1967 

VIETNAM'S  PROSPEROUS 
LOTTERY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Embassy  of  Vietnam  here  in  Washing- 
ton issues  a  monthly  publication  en- 
titled Vietnam  Bulletin,  sponsored  by 
its  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs  and  Infor- 
mation. In  a  recent  issue  there  appeared 
an  item  describing  with  pride  an  aspect 
of  current  Vietnamese  culture  which  I 
found  most  Interesting.  It  is  captioned 
"Instant  Wealth  Through  Vietnam's 
Lottery." 

The  article  asserts  that  in  1966  the 
Vietnamese  people  spent  2,100  million 
piastres — $357,000,000 — on  the  national 
lottery.  This  works  out  to  some  $23  per 
person — man,  woman,  and  child — on  the 
basis  of  a  15  million  population.  But 
with  about  half  the  country  under  the 
control  of  the  Vietcong,  the  truer  rate 
must  run  closer  to  S50  per  person. 

It  is  Interesting  to  know,  too,  that  dis- 
tribution of  the  tickets  is  one  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Province  chiefs.  One 
can  only  conjecture  as  to  whether  they, 
or  ethers  dealing  with  the  ticket  distri- 
bution, find  this  an  onerous  task  or  a 
desirable  fringe  benefit  of  office. 

The  article  places  the  operating  costs 
at  10  percent,  which  means  that  the 
state  is  paying  more  than  $35,000,000 
for  the  privilege  of  offering  its  people  a 
chance  at  "instant  wealth."  Income  to 
the  government  is  stated  to  be  850  mil- 
lion piastres  in  a  year,  which  is  S144,- 
500,000.  Since  these  figures — the  gov- 
ernment revenue  and  the  operating 
costs — add  up  to  $180  million  out  of  the 
$357  million  taken  in,  one  is  left  won- 
dering what  happened  to  the  other  $177 
million.  The  article  does  not  deal  with 
this  question. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Instant  Wealth  Through  Vietnam's 
Lottery 

Each  week,  three  million  Vietnamese  pur- 
chase lottery  tickets  for  twenty  piastres — 
about  seventeen  cents  U.S. — In  the  hope  of 
becoming  a  millionaire  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

The  chances  are  one  in  a  million  of  be- 
coming one  of  the  three  lucky  top  winners, 
but  hundreds  win  lesser  amounts  ranging 
from  two  hundred  piastres  to  200,000-plastre 
boons.  For  the  government  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  the  National  Reconstruction 
Lottery  brings  in  850  million  piastres  a  year 
to  the  country's  hard  pressed  budget.  The 
three  top  winners  of  the  weekly  drawings 
each  get  two  million  piastres. 

Vietnam,  like  Mexico,  Thailand,  Italy  and 
FYance  and  other  countries  that  have  util- 
ized lotteries  as  an  additional  source  of 
national  Income,  carefully  control  each  step 
of  the  lottery  to  insure  honesty  and  to  maxi- 
mize the  profit. 

In  1966  the  Vietnamese  people  spent  2.100 
million  piastres  on  the  lottery.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  take  was  distributed  In  prizes.  10  per- 
cent was  earmarked  for  operating  costs,  and 
30  percent  was  left  for  the  Vietnamese  treas- 
ury. Operating  costs  Include  administrative 
exi)enses  (4'^)  and  commissions  to  whole- 
salers  and   retailers    (6%). 

There  are  36,708  winning  tickets  each  week 
out  of  the  3  million,  which  is  better  than 
one  winning  ticket  In  one  hundred.  The 
cream  of  the  prizes  are  the  three  "doc-dac", 
a  tier  of  fifteen   awards  of  200.000  piastres 
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each,   and   a  tier   of   fifteen    100.000   piastre 
prizes. 

The  rest  of  the  winners  consist  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  20.000-plastre  prizes,  and 
lesser  prizes  of  10.000,  2,000.  1.000.  and  200 
piastres.  A  ticket  which  differs  from  the  top 
wuinlng  ticket  by  only  one  digit  wins  a  con- 
solation prize  of  4.000  piastres.  Thus  as  op- 
posed to  three  lucky  new  millionaires  there 
are  162  persons  in  Vietnam  each  week  who 
"almost"  make  it. 

The  brightly  colored  tickets  are  sold  in 
Government  offices  and  at  hundreds  of  sheet 
booths  or  newsstands  In  the  larger  cities. 
Designed  by  painter  Van  Thanh,  they  are  Is- 
sued In  three  series  of  a  million  each.  They 
bear  Identical  numbers  from  000,000  to  999,- 
999,  but  with  different  letter  prefixes — A,  AA 
and  AAA,  for  Instance.  For  each  series,  the 
grand  prize  2  million  piastres,  and  12,235 
lesser  prizes  are  awarded. 

An  inter-mlnlsterial  commission  with 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of  Fi- 
nance. Labor.  Economy.  Social  Welfare.  In- 
formation and  Justice  controls  the  circula- 
tion cf  the  tickets.  In  Saigon,  sales  are  man- 
aged through  the  Department  of  Finance 
and  other  government  agencies  The  office  of 
the  Province  Chief  handles  distribution  In 
each  of  the  country's  forty-four  rural  prov- 
inces 

According  to  Mr.  Nguyen  Van  Son.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lottery  Commission,  the  govern- 
ment tries  to  discourage  attempts  to  convert 
losing  tickets  into  winners  by  changing  the 
numbers.  The  tickets  are  printed  on  a  special 
kind  of  safe  paper  imported  from  England. 
The  Commission  has  Its  own  presses  and  uses 
many  secret  marks  and  engravings  that 
would  make  counterfeiting  Wlfflcult.  The 
penalty  for  counterfeiting  a /lottery  ticket 
is  20  years  In  pri.<;on.  1 

Lottery  drawings  are  held  Ip  the  900  seat 
Thong-Nhut  i  Unity  i  Theatre,  to  which  the 
public  Is  lured  by  the  promise  of  a  free  stage 
show,  featiu-ing  Radio  Saigon  artists. 

On  the  stage  stnnd  six  steel  spherical  cages. 
Each  cage  contains  10  balls,  on  which  the 
numbers  from  zero  to  nine  are  marked  The 
balls  are  set  whirling  when  the  teenagers  spin 
the  bird  cages  simultaneou.^ly.  When  the 
cages  stop  the  winning  digit  from  each  of 
them  drops  in  the  cup  below.  Then  the  teen- 
agers pick  the  balls  and  hold  them  up  at  arm's 
length  for  the  audience  to  see. 

The  first  cage  provides  the  first  digit  of  the 
winning  number,  the  second  cage  the  second, 
and  so  forth. 

Some  ticket  holders  go  to  the  theatre  to 
witness  the  drawing  In  person,  but  usually 
most  of  the  seats  are  filled  by  teenagers.  Peo- 
ple who  follow  the  event  directly  over  the 
radio  share  with  them  the  suspense  and  the 
free  entertainment  presented  between  the 
drawings.  The  results  are  published  in  offi- 
cial Vietnam  Press  bulletins  (In  Vietnamese. 
English  and  French)  and  all  dally  newspapers 
the  next  day. 

Prior  to  1955.  only  600.000  tickets  valued  at 
ten  piastres  each  were  printed  every  week. 
Sales  were  low.  even  though  the  top  prize  was 
one  million  piastres. 

In  1956.  however,  the  government  set  a  firm 
drawing  date  and  began  announcing  results 
by  radio.  The  official  price  remained  at  ten 
plasters  per  unit  but  the  demand  was  so  great 
that  hawkers  sold  the  tickets  for  twelve  or 
thirteen  piastres.  By  October  1965.  the  black- 
market  became  so  vicious  fnat  the  govern- 
ment enacted  stern  decrees  to  punish  Illegal 
sales.  Including  nullification  of  bidders'  con- 
tracts If  the  bidders  violated  the  Lottery 
regulations. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1966.  cir- 
culation rose  to  three  million  tickets  a  week. 
Unable  to  print  more  tickets,  the  government 
raised  the  price  In  September  1966  to  twenty 
piastres,  hoping  to  hold  down  volume  Each 
week  there  are  now  three  winners,  each  get- 
ting two  million  piastres.  Instead  of  one 
million. 


Many  Vietnamese,  enjoying  unprecedented 
wages  and  desiring  more  of  the  good  life,  have 
sought  through  the  lottery  to  make  the  big 
leap  to  wealth.  During  1967,  the  lottery  will 
make  156  Vietnamese  millionaires — and  many 
feel  It  Is  worth  the  odds.  Of  course,  thousands 
more  will  earn  from  ten  times  to  twenty-five 
thousand  times  the  cost  of  their  ticket*. 

On  the  streets  of  Saigon,  In  the  smallest 
village  market,  and  at  many  government  of- 
fices, one  can  toss  a  20-plastre  note  to  a 
smiling  ticket  vendor  and  dream  of  two  mil- 
lions piastres.  Who  wouldn't? 


THE  NATION  S  CAPITAL  CITY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, earlier  this  year  I  addressed  a  Ki- 
wanis  Club  gathering  in  Charleston.  W. 
Va.  For  the  occasion,  the  host  club  had 
as  its  guests  other  Kiwanis  groups  in  the 
area  as  well  as  other  outside  guests.  I 
was  asked  to  speak  on  the  role  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  Nation's 
Capital  City. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  ad- 
di'ess  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Role  of  the  District  as  the 
Nation's  Capital 

Washington  belongs  to  the  Nation! 

When  the  Congress  was  sitting  In  Phila- 
delphia near  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  a  mob  of  disgruntled  soldiers  marched 
upon  the  Congress,  surrounded  the  meeting 
hall,  and  threatened  and  interrupted  the 
business  of  the  National  Legislature.  Appeals 
by  the  Congress  to  the  officials  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  and  to  the  officials  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  brought  no  as- 
sistance to  the  Congress.  Lacking  the  power 
of  control,  the  Congress  removed  to  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  to  reconvene  and  get  on  with 
the  execution  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  genius  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion found  a  solution  to  such  a  problem  by 
pro\idlng  for  the  establishment  of  the  seat 
of  the  National  Government  at  some  loca- 
tion which  was  not  a  part  of  a  City  nor  a 
part  of  a  State,  but  an  area  ceded  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
serve  for  the  sole  purpose  of  becoming  the 
seat  of  the  National  Government. 

This  concept  was  put  into  language  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  which  provision 
was  part  of  the  Constitution  ratified  by  the 
people  of  the  States  In  Article  I,  Section  8, 
Clause  17  of  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
vided, among  other  powers  of  the  Congress, 
that  it  ".  .  .  exercise  exclusive  legislation  In 
all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such  District  (not 
exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may.  by 
cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  .  .  ." 

The  Founding  Fathers  gave  the  District  a 
unique  role  In  that  they  did  not  ordain  It 
as  a  seat  of  the  Government,  but,  rather. 
as  the  seat  of  the  Government — the  one  and 
only  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States 

The  District  of  Columbia  was  established 
solely,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  It  Is  first  and  foremost  the  Fed- 
eral City.  It  belongs  to  every  American  citi- 
zen no  matter  where  he  lives.  This  Is  a  city 
sui  generis,  and  I  want  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  remain  the  unique  city  that  it  Is. 

Granted  that  there  are  many  features  of 
the  present  running  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  can  be  improved — as  Is  the  case 
with  any  city — there  is  no  ground  for  assum- 
ing that  the  governmental  purpoees  and 
functions  would  be  better,  or  as  well,  served 


If  the  umted  States  abrogated  to  the  resi- 
dents Its  duty  of  providing  a  safe  center  of 
government.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  they 
should  have  a  voting  delegate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

As  the  home  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  District  stands  In  a  profoundly  and  mag- 
nificently unique  role.  As  the  Federal  City, 
of  course,  the  District  commands  a  prestig- 
ious position  unequalled  by  any  other  Amer- 
ican city  and  in  many  respects,  by  any  other 
city  In  the  world. 

Here  It  Is  that  the  three  great  coordinate 
branches  of  Government  of  this  Republic 
have  their  seats.  Congress  meets  annually  in 
Washington;  The  President  and  the  Exec- 
utive family  live  and  function  there;  the 
Judiciary,  represented  by  the  highest  cotirt 
m  the  land,  holds  its  sessions  there.  The  eyes 
of  the  nation  look  toward  Washington,  so 
named  for  the  first  President  of  our  country. 

No  other  American  city  is  so  richly  en- 
dowed by  history,  so  favored  with  Federal 
largesse  and  pajToU,  so  courted  by  student 
and  diplomat,  so  blessed  with  memorials 
and  museums — in  truth,  it  Is  the  Constantl- 
liople  of  the  modern  world — a  city  like  him 
for  whom  It  was  named :  first  In  war  first  in 
peace,  and  first  In  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men. Homer,  of  old,  wrote  of  Mt.  Olympus  In 
northern  Tliessaly,  where  Zeus,  king  of  the 
Gods  and  arbiter  of  human  destiny,  sat  upon 
Its  topmost  ridges  and  made  or  marred  the 
fortunes  of  human  beings. 

Washington,  like  Mt.  OUTnpus,  often  de- 
cides the  Interests  of  the  State  and  deter- 
mines the  destinies  of  men.  It  marks  their 
futures,  for  war  or  for  peace,  and  Its  Influ- 
ence upon  the  fortunes  of  old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor,  rustic  and  urbane.  Is  felt  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  President,  Shah,  and 
King;  Senator  and  Governor;  scientist.  In- 
ventor and  astronaut;  lawyer,  merchant  and 
priest — the  paths  of  all  cross  here — the  Capi- 
tal of  the  Nation. 

Viewed  historically,  the  role  of  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  divided  into 
two  periods  of  almost  equal  length 
throughout  the  first  period,  beginning  in 
1802  and  continuing  for  almost  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century.  District  residents  lived  un- 
der varying  degrees  of  self-government.  Then 
came  the  jxilitical  and  financial  crisis  of  the 
1870's  and  this  privilege  was  taken  away 
by  Congress.  The  Commission  form,  now  in 
effect  and  substantially  unchanged  through 
the  ye.irs.  w.is  Installed  during  that  period. 

So,  lor  the  first  70-odd  years  of  its  his- 
tory, the  District  of  Columbia  experienced 
some  measure  of  home  rule.  For  a  decade, 
from  1802  to  1812,  It  was  governed  by  a  city 
council  and  Mayor.  The  City  Council,  of  13 
members,  was  elected  by  the  eligible  voters. 
The  twelve  members  chose  from  their  own 
ranks  five  persons  to  serve  In  the  second 
Chamber,  while  the  remaining  seven  made 
up  the  first  chamber. 

The  mayor  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Over  the  next  eight  years  the  original  two- 
chamber  council  was  replaced  by  an  eight- 
member  Board  of  Aldermen  elected  for  two 
years  and  a  twelve-member  Board  of  Com- 
mon Council  elected  for  one  year.  The  Mayor 
was  elected  annually  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Aldermen  and  Common  Council 
Members. 

Legislation  was  enacted  In  1820  providing 
for  election  of  a  mayor  for  a  two  year  term 
by  the  vote  of  the  people,  who  continued  to 
elect  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  Common 
Council.  This  basic  form  of  government  re- 
mained In  effect  without  Important  change 
for  more  than  50  years,  until  the  1870'8. 

In  1871.  Congress  established  a  territorial 
form  of  government,  and  abolished  the  office 
of  mayor,  and  provided  for  a  Governor  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  for  a  four  year 
term  with  senatorial  consent  A  four-mem- 
ber Board  of  Public  Works  was  created.  Its 
members  to  be  appwlnted  by  the  President 
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A  two-c:iiiniber  legislative  astembly  was 
made  up  of  an  eleven  member  Council  and 
a  22-member  House  of  Delegites,  the  former 
appour.ed  by  the  President,  and  the  latter 
elected  by  the  people.  The  voters  also  chose 
a  delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  served  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  but  who  could  not  vote.  This 
government  lasted  three  years.  In  1874. 
legislation  w.i.s  passed  placing  the  govern- 
ment m  the  hands  of  three  comnU«!oners, 
appointed  by  the  President  and  all  elective 
o.tices  were  abolished.  This  was  avowedly  a 
temporary  government.  A  Joint  Congression- 
al Committee  Wiis  to  study  and  consider  a 
permanent  form  of  Government  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

This  permanent  government  was  created 
by  an  1878  act,  the  orgajiic  law  under  which 
the  District  !s  governed  today 

The  District  w;i£  mride  a  munlclpai  cor- 
poration, and  the  administration  of  Its  of- 
ficers was  the  responsibility  of  three  Com- 
missioners, appointed  by  the  President  and 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

One  may  aslc  why  the  Congress  acted  as 
it  did  almost  a  century  ago  with  regard  to 
the  Di.strlct  of  Columbia  governm»^nt 

TTiere  were  several  factors  among  which 
were  the  rapid  population  growth  of  the 
city  after  the  Civil  War;  the  desire  to  trans- 
form Washington  Into  a  city  of  beauty,  dig- 
nity, and  attractiveness  befitting  the  Na- 
tion's Capital:  a  serious  and  immediate  need 
for  greatly  Improved  and  expanded  public 
works  and  services;  racial  problems:  political 
differences:  and  financial  difficulties. 

The  acute  stage  of  the  crisis  leading  to  the 
loss  of  home  rule  began  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Mayor  Sayles  J.  Bowen.  Money 
was  lacking  for  basic  and  essential  improve- 
ments which  would  have  been  possible  only 
through    the    assistance    of   Congress. 

Local  politicians  competed  among  them- 
selves for  favors,  and  finally  It  was  revealed 
that  the  mayor  had  made  payments  to  con- 
tractors in  anticipation  of  tax  collections. 

Teachers,  laborers  and  other  city  em- 
ployees had  not  been  paid  for  months.  The 
city  treasury  was  so  empty  that  on  one  oc- 
casion the  furniture  In  the  mayor's  office 
was  seized  because  of  the  corporation's  fail- 
ure to  pay  a  small  bill. 

The  ultimate  decision,  therefore,  to  deprive 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  home  rule  and 
establish  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment WM  based,  among  other  things,  on  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  District  on  a  sound 
financial  basis,  and  the  experience  of  the 
1870's  Is  not  without  relevance  to  the  home 
rule  queotlon  today. 

The  overriding  Federal  interest  In  the  Dis- 
trict Is  everywhere  conceded,  and  this  Inter- 
est would  be  compromised  and  diluted  by 
home  rule. 

The  seat  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  one  and  the 
same  and  inseparable,  and  to  superlmpoee 
a  home  rule  government  on  Washington 
would  be  artificial  and  a  continuing  source 
of  friction. 

Were  this  not  the  Federal  capital,  the  situ- 
ation would  be  otherwise,  and  we  would  all 
Join  In  supporting  the  principle  of  self-gov- 
ernment. 

But  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  Impacted 
with  Federal  Government 

The  Federal  Government  asserts  pressures 
and  responsibUities  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that  no  other  United  States  city  has 
experienced 

For  example,  about  43'":  of  the  city,  by 
area,  Is  In  Federal  title,  and  about  37'7  by 
value 

It  Is  almost  as  If  every  other  building  in 
the  city  were  owned  by  the  United  States 
government.  A  landlord  of  that  size  asserts 
quite  a  bit  of  influence  whether  or  not  he 
consciously  exercises  It. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  Government  Is  the 
city's  chief  Industry 

The    people   employed    In   Washington    by 


the  Federal  Government  equal  'j  of  the 
city's  population 

Federal  grant-in-aid  moneys  poured  Into 
the  District  at  the  rate  of  8128  million  In 
FY  1967  and  the  total  Is  esUmated  at  «167 
million  in  FY  1968. 

The  Federal  Government  provides  most  of 
the  city's  celebrities  and  stimulates  most  of 
the  area's  social  life,  conversation,  and  news. 
The  historical  sites,  museums,  memorials, 
and  Federal  governmental  activities  attract 
over  9  million  tourists  to  the  District  an- 
nually, and  these  tourists  spend  on  an  aver- 
age of  approximately  $50  each. 

They  not  only  bring  good  business  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  they  also  contrib- 
ute several  million  dollars  in  tax  revenues. 
Hence  Washington  has  closer  financial  ties 
to  the  Federal  Government  than  has  any 
other  city. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  facts  I  have  al- 
ready stated  would  constitute  convincing 
reasons  why  Home  Rule  would  not  be  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  FeJeral  Government,  or  the  Nation. 

Moreover,  machine  politics,  which  thrives 
on  the  problems  of  cities,  would  probably  in- 
troduce Its  handmaiden,  graft,  which  Is  also 
a  stranger,  by  and  large,  to  the  commission 
form  of  government  in  Washington. 

Having  served  7  years  as  Chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  know,  as  perhaps  no 
other  member  of  the  Senate  knows,  the  In- 
effable pressures  which  can  be  brought  to 
bear  in  behalf  of  programs,  various  and 
sundry,  sound  and  unsound,  by  groups 
which  appear  to  be  oblivious  to  the  Impor- 
tant question  as  to  how  the  money  will  be 
raised  or  from  where  It  will  come.  The  City 
of  Washington  has  no  Industry  and.  because 
of  Its  geographical  limitations,  no  prospects 
for  future  development  of  an  industrial  tax 
base. 

Often  those  who  clamor  loudest  for  expen- 
sive programs  are  those  who  p>ay  little  or  no 
taxes  to  support  the  present  governmental 
functions  and  who  would  p>ay  little  or  no 
taxes  In  support  of  the  programs  espoused. 

Yet  these  sajne  Individuals  would  vote  for 
the  city  officials  under  Home  Rule. 

Many  individual  taxpayers  have  fled  the 
city  and  the  exodus  is  continuing,  the 
vacuum  being  filled  by  Illiterate,  non- 
taxpaylng  people.  Control  of  the  Police  De- 
partment by  elected  city  officials  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  result  In  a  com- 
plete demoralization  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment and  diminish  protection  for  the 
citizens,  both  white  and  Negro,  of  the  Dis- 
trict, and  for  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  annually  visit  the  city  as  sightseers  and 
toxirlsts. 

If  we  are  to  provide  police  protection — 
uncontrolled  by  machine  politics  and  un- 
influenced by  pressure  groups — to  the 
millions  of  Americans  and  to  p>eop!e  from 
other  countries  who  come  to  this  city,  the 
Police  Department  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia must  not  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
elected  city  officials  as  would  be  the  case  If 
Home  Rule  should  be  given  back  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

One  has  only  to  recall  the  recent  and  con- 
tinuing attacks  on  the  track  system  to  fully 
understand  that  District  of  Columbia  Home 
Rule  would  Inevitably  result  In  the  domina- 
tion of  the  educational  programs  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  pressure  groups 
which,  in  many  Instances,  appear  to  be 
guided  by  emotions  rather  than  reason,  ex- 
perience, and  a  full  consideration  and 
knowledge  of  all  the  sociological  facts 
Involved 


FEDERAL-STATE  EDUCATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  has  invited  my 
attention  to  a  significant  article  entitled 


"Federal-State  Educational  Relation.';." 
publislied  in  the  September  19C7  ispue  of 
the  Phi  Delta  Kappan.  The  author  of  the 
article  i.s  Dean  Roald  F.  Campbell,  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

The  paper  was  originally  presented  at 
a  May  1967  meeting  of  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  States  at  Denver. 
Colo. 

I  bring  the  article  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  at  this  time  so  that  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  the  points 
made  by  this  distinguished  educator, 
since  the  subject  of  his  article  can  in- 
form the  Senate  debate  upon  educational 
legi.slation  in  thi.s  session. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  Senate 
for  review  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FEDERAL-ST.^TE    EDUCATIONAL    RELATIONS 

(  Note. — Planners  of  the  May.  1967.  meeting 
of  the  Education  Coirunlsslon  of  the  States 
suggested  that  the  federal  government  may 
be  making  a  power  play  for  educational  con- 
trol. Here  Is  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the 
present  status  of  federal-state  relations,  with 
suggestions  for  reducing  power  aspects  and 
emphasizing  the  interdependent,  creative 
relationship.) 

(By  Roald  F.  Campbell) 

The  announcement  of  this  conference  car- 
ried the  theme,  "power-play  for  control  of 
education."  This  theme  seems  to  Imply  that 
state  and  federal  governments  are  locked  In 
conflict  In  an  attempt  to  seize  control  of  our 
schools  and  colleges.  Despite  the  differences 
state  and  federal  goveriunents  may  have  re- 
garding the  control  of  our  educational  Insti- 
tutions. I  cannot  ascribe  sinister  motives  to 
elttier  level  of  government  as  they  strive  to 
integrate  their  efTorts  toward  achieving  the 
best  possible  educational  system  for  our  na- 
tion and  for  each  of  Its  subdivisions. 

With  World  War  n,  federal  participation 
In  education,  always  present  In  a  minor  way, 
took  a  quantum  Jump.  The  OI  bill  of  rights 
represented  the  largest  fellowship  program 
ever  attempted.  This  was  followed  by  the 
creation  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  and  the 
great  quantity  of  more  recent  legislation. 
Two  of  our  presidents  have  made  education 
an  Important  cornerstone  In  the  American 
dream.  Legislation  devised  to  create  the 
Great  Society  has  placed  great  strain  upon 
American  federalism. 

All  of  us  find  ourselves  In  a  new  world  of 
education.  Expectations  held  for  schools  and 
colleges  have  multiplied,  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic objectives  are  Increasingly  thought  to 
be  tied  to  our  educational  efforts,  costs  have 
risen  even  faster  than  enrollments,  more  and 
more  our  political  leaders  must  take  stands 
on  educational  Issues.  In  this  educational 
ferment  the  chief  Initiative  for  the  improve- 
ment of  education  has  passed  from  local  and 
state  agencies  to  the  federal  government. 
The  federal  government,  including  Its  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches,  seeks  advice 
as  It  attempts  to  formulate  and  pass  legisla- 
tion and  to  administer  programs  designed  to 
bring  greater  quality  to  our  educational 
endeavors 

This  advice  comes  from  a  wide  spectrum 
of  spokesmen — the  establishment  and  the 
non-establlshment  or.  If  you  wish,  the  old 
establishment  and  the  new  establishment. 
In  this  process  schoolmen  at  local  and  state 
levels  often  feel  left  out.  They  note  the  prom- 
inent role  played  by  university  scholars, 
foundation  officers,  and  political  leaders  Ad- 
vice from  a  variety  of  sources  has  led  to  many 
federal  programs,  often  with  little  coordi- 
nation at  the  national  level  but  frequently 
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requiring  much  collaboration  at  the  local 
level.  My  purpose  today  Is  to  analyze  some  of 
the  relationships  between  and  among  federal 
and  Slate  agencies,  to  note  some  of  the  prob- 
lems and  Issues  that  arise  out  of  these  inter- 
actions, and  to  suggest  that  these  relations 
m.iy  best  be  understood  when  seen  as  part  of 
a  national  social  system  for  education. 

Let  us  turn  first  to  some  of  the  problems 
I  shall  mention  only  two.  The  first  has  to 
do  with  the  programs  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation itself.  Programs  appear  to  be  too 
numcrovis  and  too  frequently  revised.  I  rec- 
ognized that  the  Office  must  implement  each 
of  the  titles  mandated  to  It  by  the  Congress. 
Moreover,  I  suspect  that  the  USOE  has  been 
subjected  to  considerable  pressure  from  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Even  so.  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Office  mu.st  insist  on  some  additional 
Integrity  for  Itself. 

I  have  the  impression  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  r:nd  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  have  more  control  over  their 
own  procedures  and  programs  than  does  the 
US.  Office  of  Education.  If  this  be  the  case, 
the  more  tenuous  position  of  the  Office  may 
be  due.  In  i>art.  to  a  more  diverse  mission  and 
possibly  to  lack  of  the  kind  of  support  other 
agencies  have  In  the  scientific  conmiunlty. 
But  part  of  the  problem  seems  to  reside  with- 
in the  Office  itself.  The  decision  to  establish 
a  major  research  trainlns  program  In  1966 
and  to  cut  It  back  in  1967  seems  to  have  been, 
at  least  In  part,  an  allocation  decision  within 
the  Office.  The  decision  to  decentralize  post- 
doctoral fellowship  admissions  procedures  In 
1966  and  to  centralize  them  in  1967  seems 
to  be  another  example  of  uncertainty.  Also, 
some  would  suggest  that  the  Office  has  had 
a  vacillating  policy  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
pose and  financing  of  regional  laboratories. 

In  any  case.  It  seems  that  the  Office  ought 
to  settle  down  a  bit,  decide  what  programs 
It  must  offer,  develop  the  necessary  guide- 
lines and  let  them  stand  a  few  years,  and 
put  Its  energies  Into  making  such  programs 
work.  Undoubtedly  there  was  a  time  for 
change  and  effervescence  In  the  Office.  The 
time  for  stability  and  accomplishment  now 
seems  to  be  at  hand. 

The  second  problem  is  a  related  one:  the 
administration  of  federal  programs.  Again, 
much  of  the  problem  grows  out  of  the  un- 
precedented growth  of  federal  programs,  the 
rapid  expansion  of  personnel  In  the  Office 
of  Education,  and  the  time  limits  Imposed 
by  congressional  action.  Even  so.  lack  of  lead 
time,  relative  instability  of  programs,  and 
specificity  of  budgets  and  reporting  pro- 
cedures have  Imposed  great  difficulties  on 
local  and  state  educational  agencies  We 
must  all  help  the  Congress  understand  that 
a  program  can  hardly  begin  In  July  when 
appropriations  are  not  made  until  the  fol- 
lowing December.  Moreover,  the  personnel 
demands  for  many  of  the  new  programs  re- 
quire careful  search,  sometimes  even  the 
establishment  of  new  programs  for  training, 
before  people  can  be  put  on  the  job. 

The  short-run  nature  of  some  federal 
programs  creates  other  staffing  problems. 
Efforts  to  secure  additional,  speciali.ted  per- 
sonnel are  not  encouraged  unless  there  are 
fair  indications  that  such  people  can  be 
assured  of  reasonable  employment  condi- 
tions. Moreover,  few  states  and  local  agen- 
cies are  In  a  position  to  run  all  of  the 
budget  risks  for  the  continuation  of  such 
people  on  the  payroll  with  uncertain  federal 
assistance. 

While  the  problems  of  federal  aid  are 
essentially  those  of  mission  orientation  and 
Inadequate  administration,  the  Issues  in 
federal-state  relations  appear  to  have  even 
greater  consequence.  The  first  of  these 
issues  Is  as  old  as  the  nation  itself:  should 
the  federal  government  play  a  role  In  edu- 
cation? Most  cf  us  have  long  since  an- 
swered this  que.'ition  in  the  affirmative,  but 
ft  few  politicians  find  it  useful  to  keep  rais- 


ing the  issue.  I  suggest  that  education  is 
too  closely  linked  to  the  national  well- 
being,  particularly  In  terms  of  trained  man- 
power and  economic  growth,  for  any  answer 
other   than   federal   participation. 

It  should  be  noted  In  passing  that  with 
the  adoption  of  our  Constitution  in  1787 
we  not  only  created  a  federal  system  but 
also  a  national  government.  The  welfare 
clause  pnd  the  First,  Fifth,  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  have  provided  ample  constitu- 
tional authority  for  federal  entry  into  edu- 
cational endeavors,  as  congressional  legisla- 
tion and  a  number  of  our  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  attest.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
then,  we  have  had  an  Incipient  national 
system  of  education  from  the  beginning. 
Only  within  the  last  two  decades,  however, 
have  we  begun  to  sense  the  full  implica- 
tions of  the  federal  role.' 

A  second  issue  has  also  been  about  for 
a  long  time:  Should  federal  aid  be  cate- 
gorical or  general  in  nature?  As  can  be 
readily  tinderstood,  most  schoolmen  and 
college  administrators  prefer  general  aid. 
A  formula  for  the  distribution  of  general 
aid  to  the  several  states  and  universities 
could  be  developed  The  Congress  Is  cur- 
rently giving  attention  to  "block  grant' 
amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  (ESEAi.  presumably 
as  a  way  of  at  least  reducing  the  categorical 
aid  proposed  by  H.R  7819  One  wonders 
about  the  motives  behind  such  a  proposal. 
Is  it  a  well-conceived  shift  away  from  cate- 
gorical aid  or  merely  a  plan  to  discredit  the 
administration?  • 

While  the  arguments  for  general  aid  are 
persuasive.  I  doubt  that  the  Congress  will 
permit  a  substantial  part  of  federal  assistance 
to  be  general  in  nature.  General  aid  means 
that  any  state,  even  any  community,  can 
be  as  bad  as  It  wants  to  be  Measures  de- 
signed to  desegregate  the  schools,  to  provide 
compensatory  education  for  the  culturally 
disadvantaged,  and  to  Insure  that  library 
materials  are  made  available  to  nonpublic 
school  pupils  are  illustrations  of  national 
needs,  as  perceived  by  the  Congress,  and 
either  through  legal  mandate  or  financial  in- 
ducements no  state  or  locality  is  permitted 
to  Ignore  such  national  needs 

Still  another  condition  suggests  that  gen- 
eral aid  alone  is  a  doubtful  solution.  By  Its 
very  nature,  general  aid  provides  little  po- 
litical visibility  for  the  congressman  Cate- 
gorical aid,  on  the  other  hand,  permits  a 
congressman  to  stand  for  something:  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  poor,  vocational  and  technical 
training,  teaching  fellowships,  assistance  for 
federally  impacted  districts,  new  research  and 
development  institutions,  and  other  specific 
programs  While  a  combination  of  general 
and  categorical  aid  may  be  feasible,  I  take 
the  position  that  the  Congress  has  an  obli- 
gation to  support  some  specific  programs 
aimed  at  meeting  national  needs 

Let  us  turn  to  a  third  issue  Should  federal 
programs  make  use  of  established  institu- 
tions or  must  alternative  arrangements  be 
set  up?  NDEA  assistance  In  the  purchase  of 
science  equipment  and  the  provisions  of 
Title  I  of  ESEA  are  examples  of  channeling 
assistance  through  existing  school  systems 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Head  Start  program 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO) 
resulted.  In  many  Instances,  in  the  creation 
of  new  institutional  arrangements.  Con- 
tracts with  business  firms  to  operate  Job 
Corps  and  other  programs  Is  another  exam- 
ple of  new  arrangements  Recently,  some  have 
advocated  that  a  new  federal  school  system 


'  Roald  F.  Campbell  and  Gerald  Sroufe, 
•Toward  a  Rationale  for  Federal-State- 
Local  Relations  In  Education."  Phi  Dexta 
Kappan.   September.   1965.  pp.  2-7. 

-'  For  another  view  on  the  Qule  amendment 
see  •Kicking  Civil  Rights  Upstairs."  Sati^r- 
day  Review,  June  17.  1967.  pp    49-50 


be  ebt.vbiished  to  compete  with  the  existing 
school  systems.' 

Local  and  state  school  systems,  like  other 
organizations,  public  and  private,  do  devel- 
op certain  InflexiblUties  over  time.  Some  of 
these  local  systems,  particularly  in  the  large 
cities,  have  become  hemmed  In  with  tradi- 
tion, tradition  imposed  by  bureaucratic  ad- 
ministrators and  by  teachers'  organizations. 
Achieving  change  in  curricvUum  programs  or 
In  teaching  practices  at  times  seems  well- 
nigh  impossible.  When  urgent  problems  such 
as  desegregation  of  the  schools  and  improved 
instruction  for  the  culturally  handicapped 
appear  to  be  largely  Ignored  In  favor  of  busi- 
ness as  usual,  discouragement  with  the  "es- 
tablishment" is  intensified.  Little  wonder 
that  some  members  of  Congress  and  repre- 
sentatives of  federal  agencies  seriously  con- 
sider alternative  organizational  arrange- 
ments. 

Without  doubt,  existing  school  organiza- 
tions need,  or  did  need,  a  shake-up.  Titles  I, 
II,  and  III  of  ESEA  and  many  provisions  of 
the  OEO  program  have  provided  some  of  that 
shock.  Public  schools  have  new  partners  In 
nonpublic  school  officials,  art  curators, 
orchestra  directors,  and  university  professors. 
Community  action  groups  are  ready  to  set 
up  Head  Start  programs  if  the  school  Is  not. 
IX  board  members  and  administrators  have 
been  loath  to  identify  the  educationally  han- 
dicapped, they  are  now  reqtiired  to  do  so  In 
order  to  qualify  for  Title  I  money.  If  one 
school  district  cannot  or  will  not  set  up  vo- 
cational and  technical  programs,  a  combi- 
nation of  school  districts  may  be  formed  into 
a  regional  vocational  district. 

Should  we  persist  with  these  interventions 
In  existing  local  schools,  improving  them 
where  need  be?  Or  should  we  conclude,  after 
our  short  experience  with  the  new  programs, 
that  existing  schools  and  colleges  are  bank- 
rupt and  then  set  up  new  structures  under 
federal  operation?  Clearly,  some  expectations 
for  school  reform  have  been  unrealistic; 
moreover,  schools  alone  cannot  solve  all  of 
our  social  problems.  We  need  to  formtilate 
our  expectations  and  our  programs  in  much 
more  realistic  terms.  But  I  think  the  time  is 
here  to  make  what  we  have  already  begun 
work,  not  to  start  all  over  with  a  new  set  of 
Institutions.  Even  new  institutions  will  soon 
take  on  their  own  inflexibilities,  and  If  we 
give  up  on  local  and  state  participation  we 
may  find  that  the  federal  bureaucrats  soon 
become  even  worse  than  the  local  variety. 

Still  another  Issue  has  to  do  with  church- 
state  relations.  Should  federal  aid  force  new 
arrangements  In  our  historic  struggle  to  keep 
church  and  state  separate?  Nearly  all  of  our 
state  constitutions  forbid  the  use  of  public 
money  for  nonpublic  schools,  particularly 
church  schools.  Moreover,  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  contains  the 
ringing  words,  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.  .  .  ." 
Despite  these  seemingly  clear  legal  demarca- 
tions, the  doctrine  of  "child  benefit"  was 
evolved  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Cochran  case  in  1930.  The  Louisiana  practice 
of  providing  textbooks  at  state  expense  to 
pupils  In  church  schools  as  well  as  In  public 
schools  was  allowed  to  stand. 

Titles  I.  11.  and  III  of  ESEA  have  made  full 
use  of  the  child  benefit  principle.  In  each  of 
the  acts,  programs  are  to  be  made  available 
to  nonpublic  as  well  as  to  public  school 
pupils.  The  public  library  has  been  used  as 
the  model.  But  the  line  between  t)enefiting 
the  child  and  supporting  the  school  is  some- 
times very  hard  to  determine.  When  pro- 
grams for  the  culturally  deprived  are  pro- 
vided In  church  schools  as  well  as  in  public 
schools,  one  wonders  If  the  distinction  has 
not   been  Ignored.  Or  when  books  are  sup- 


'  "Educator  Says  U.S.  Should  Start  Schools 
To  Challenge  Local  Systems,"  The  Washing- 
ton Post,  AprU  6,  1967    (See  p.  2  this  Kappan.) 
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piled  to  nonpublic  Bchoola,  albeit  on  a  loan 
basis,  one  suspects  that  the  loan  will  never 
b«  repaid.  Without  doubt  some  of  these 
practices  are  still  to  be  tested  in  the  courts. 

In  the  meantime  one  can  take  any  one 
of  three  positions.  The  "separatlonlsts"  on 
one  end  would  make  no  overture  at  all  toward 
aiding  nonpublic  schools  and  probably  not 
even  the  pupils  who  attend  them.  At  the 
other  end  the  "collaborationists"  advocate 
that  public  money  should  be  allocated  to 
church  schools  as  well  as  to  public  schools. 
I  subscribe  to  neither  position;  rather.  I 
think  we  must  find  some  accommodation  be- 
tween these  two  positions.  While  nonpublic 
schools,  particularly  church  schools,  do 
serve  some  public  purposes.  I  contend  that 
public  money  cannot  be  used  to  support 
them  unless  public  agencies  also  supervise 
their  curricula  and  teaching  practices.  At 
the  same  time,  this  need  not  rule  out  public 
provisions  for  books,  transportation,  health 
services,  shared  time,  and  other  arrange- 
ments for  nonpublic  school  pupils.  Con- 
stantly, we  need  to  ask  whether  or  not  the 
practice  seems  to  be  helpful  to  our  future 
citizens  and  whether  or  n  Jt  It  does  any  dam- 
age to  our  public  Institutions  Such  queries 
may  help  us  formulate  necessary  adjvist- 
ments  in  this  difficult  area. 

Let  me  suggest  one  additional  Issue. 
Should  federal  aid  require  restructuring  of 
educational  government'  Federal  progriuns 
appear  to  accentuate  the  conflict  between 
special  government  and  general  government. 
At  the  local  level,  educational  government 
Is  essentially  special  government — special 
boards,  special  taxing  procedures,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  fiscal  Independence  for  school 
districts.  At  the  8tat«  level,  the  edu?atlon 
agpncy  represents  special  government.  To 
some  extent,  so  do  the  special  provisions  for 
the  state  financing  of  education.  At  the  same 
time,  the  state  legislature  is  the  plenary  body 
(or  Fducatlon,  hence  education  Is  Inevitably 
thrown  into  the  arena  of  general  government. 
At  the  federal  level,  with  the  Important  roles 
played  by  the  Congress,  the  courts,  and  the 
Executive  Ofllce  of  the  President,  all  policy 
questions  regarding  education  seem  to  be 
shaped  even  more  within  the  context  of  gen- 
er.il  eovernment. 

The  USOE  and  other  federal  agencies  oper- 
ate within  the  context  of  general  government 
or.  If  you  wish,  much  more  as  a  part  of  the 
total  political  system  than  do  local  school 
districts  The  general  government  context  at 
the  federal  level  suggests  that  congressmen 
deal  with  mayors,  not  school  officials,  even  on 
local  educational  matters.  Such  approaches, 
however.  Ignore  the  special  government  con- 
text of  most  school  districts.  This  problem  Is 
accentuated  when  other  social  measures, 
such  as  many  OEO  programs  and  possibly  the 
mode!  cities  program  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  include 
educational  provisions,  some  of  which  affect 
local  school  districts  directly,  but  whose  ad- 
ministration Is  tied  much  more  closely  to  the 
mayor's  office  than  to  the  school  office 

I  have  no  doubt  that  some  restructuring  of 
educational  government  Is  called  for  While 
I  am  not  yet  ready  to  transfer  school  affairs 
from  boards  of  education  to  city  councils,  at 
the  .same  time  better  ways  of  coordinating 
eff'orts  in  education,  planning,  hotislng,  wel- 
fare, nnd  other  social  programs,  particularly 
In  our  large  cities,  must  be  found.  But  the 
need  for  coordination  and  unified  effort  at 
the  local  level  Is  no  greater  than  at  the  fed- 
eral level.  Some  consolidation  and  reorgani- 
zation of  federal  agencies  Is  called  for.  More- 
over, additional  stability  should  be  built  Into 
the  federal  agencies  which  are  evolved. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  another  consideration. 
A  mind-set  or  way  of  looking  at  the  world 
Is  a  powerful  force  If  we  view  federal-state 
relations  within  the  mind-set  of  "power-play 
for  the  control  of  education  "  we  shall  find 
some  evidence  for  our  position.  We  all  see 
what  we  are  looking  for.  We  are  dealing  here 
with  the  well-known  psychological  phenom- 


enon of  perception,  and  there  Is  abundant 
evidence  that  much  of  what  a  person  sees 
Is  In  his  own  eyes.  Mind-sets  or  analytical 
constructs  can  be  useful  or  harmful.  They 
are  useful  If  they  suggest  additional  Insights 
regarding  the  real  world,  harmful  tf  they 
limit  or  thwart  our  understanding  of  the 
real  world.  I  believe  the  power-play  concept 
limits  and  misrepresents  our  understanding 
of  federal-state  relationships. 

I  suggest  another  mind-set  or  way  of  view- 
ing these  phenomena,  namely,  an  Interde- 
pendent social  system.  As  a  way  of  provoking 
our  thinking  and  not  as  a  precise  description 
of  all  of  these  relationships,  we  may  think 
of  the  nation  as  a  total  social  system,  social 
in  the  sense  that  we  are  concerned  with 
Interactions  among  persons.  Within  such  a 
social  system  we  have  many  subsystems — cul- 
tural, religious,  economic,  political,  and 
others.  In  federal-state  relations  we  are  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  the  political  subsystem, 
particularly  as  It  applies  to  education.  In  the 
political  subsystem  we  may  envision  the 
states  and  localities  as  additional  subsystems. 

If  these  subsystems  are  to  function  as  part 
of  the  larger  social  system,  there  must  be 
communication  between  and  among  the 
parts  and  the  whole.  The  subsystems  must 
be  strong  enough,  articulate  enough,  and  wise 
enough  to  provide  useful  feedback  to  the 
larger  system.  The  larger  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  be  alert  to  Its  dependence 
upon  Its  subsystems,  to  the  need  to  nurture 
them,  and  to  the  Importance  of  the  feedback 
provided  through  them. 

Within  this  kind  of  framework  we  can 
understand  that  during  the  last  two  decades 
the  larger  social  system  (representing  all  of 
us,  I  may  add)  has  become  more  concerned 
and  more  aggressive.  The  equilibrium  within 
the  total  system  seems  to  have  been  altered: 
more  Influence  at  the  national  level,  less  at 
state  and  local  levels.  Actually,  national 
activity,  such  as  Title  V  provisions  of  ESEA 
for  strengthening  state  depiirtments,  may 
help  state  and  local  levels  acquire  even 
greater  Influence.  This  thrust  toward  a  na- 
tional system  Is  not  well  understood,  has 
created  apprehensions,  and  In  some  Instances 
produces  downright  resistance.  In  view  of  the 
growing  importance  of  an  educated  citizenry 
to  the  national  well-being,  I  think  this  shift 
is  Inevitable.  At  the  same  time,  we  need  to 
recognize  the  Interdependence  of  the  total 
s>-stem  and  Its  subsystems  The  nation  miist 
depend  upon  states  and  localities  to  operate 
schools  and  colleges  and  to  collaborate  with 
other  operating  agencies  In  advancing  the 
general  good  Vigorous  and  constructive  in- 
teraction between  state  and  federal  agencies, 
not  recrimination,  seems  to  be  the  road 
ahead 

The  concept  of  Interdependence  provides 
challenges  to  both  the  states  and  the  federal 
government.  States  need  to  become  less  con- 
cerned with  structure  and  legal  Jtirlsdlctlon 
and  more  concerned  with  giving  leadership 
to  local  agencies  and  to  helping  In  the  for- 
mulation of  federal  p)ollces.  Very  few  of  our 
states  are  currently  staffed  to  do  this;  most 
stxte  boards  of  education,  most  chief  state 
schooJ  officers,  and  most  state  department 
staffs  must  be  strengthened  If  they  are  to 
meet  this  challenge.  Governors  can  make  a 
major  contribution  here  particularly  In  the 
selection  of  able,  not  merely  deserving,  citi- 
zens for  membership  on  state  boards  of  edu- 
cation. No  governor  should  tw  content  until 
he  can  say  honestly  that  the  state  board  of 
education  contains  as  many  dedicated  and 
Illustrious  citizens  as  does  the  board  for  the 
state  university 

The  federal  government,  too.  needs  to 
recognize  more  fully  what  Is  involved  In  In- 
terdependence Federal  programs  need  some 
consolidation,  the  missions  of  federal  agen- 
cies need  further  classification,  and  addi- 
tional stability  In  terms  of  programs  and  per- 
sonnel, particularly  In  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, needs  to  be  achieved.  Communica- 
tion   between    federal    and    state    agencies 


should  be  extended.  Hopefully,  over  a  period 
of  time  feedback  from  the  state  agencies  will 
be  Improved  In  quality  and  In  turn  influence 
federal  programs  more  significantly.  The 
federal  government  has  the  very  difficult  task 
of  Initiating  and  Implementing  programs 
which  support  our  basic  value  positions  as 
a  nation  even  though  we  have  some  dragging 
of  feet  In  certain  quarters.  Such  a  task  re- 
quires the  utmost  In  courage,  discernment, 
and  tact. 


THE    SECURITY    OF    SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  join  with  Chairman 
Mills  in  my  deep  concern  over  the  state- 
ments made  against  the  social  security 
program  In  the  article  written  by  Mr. 
Charles  Stevenson  and  published  in  the 
October  1967  Issue  of  Reader's  Digest. 

Social  security  should  not  be  made  a 
political  football  or  partisan  issue.  Social 
security  is  vitally  Important  to  millions 
of  aged  citizens,  widows,  orphans,  and 
the  disabled.  These  people  depend  upon 
their  monthly  social  security  benefits. 
Many  of  them  have  very  little  other  in- 
come to  depend  on.  They  must  have  faith 
in  the  continuity  and  financial  Integrity 
of  social  security. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  a  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  join 
Chairman  Mills  in  reaffirming  the 
actuarial  and  financial  soundness  of  the 
social  security  system. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  Chairman  Mills,  published 
In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Septem- 
ber 27,  be  reprinted  in  the  Record,  to- 
cether  with  the  Stevenson  article  and  a 
statement  by  the  Under  Secretar>-  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Wilbur 
J.  Cohen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks, 
article,  and  statement  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

How  Secure  Is  YotTi  Social   Security? 

(Mr.  Mills  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ed- 
MONDsoNl  was  granted  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Mills.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reader's 
Digest  has  published  an  article  by  Mr. 
Charles  Stevenson  In  Its  October  Issue  which 
casts  doubts  on  the  financial  soundness  of 
the  social  security  program.  I  have  read  the 
article  very  carefully  and  find  that  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  half-truths  that  lead  to 
misleading  conclusions. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Me?ins  has 
recently  completed  a  most  exhaustive  re- 
examination of  the  contributory  wage- 
related  social  security  program.  The  program 
Is  actuarially  and  financially  sound.  More- 
over, the  revisions  Incorporated  In  the 
House-passed  bill  not  only  Increase  the 
present  benefits  for  both  older  retired  per- 
sons and  the  future  benefits  of  younger  per- 
sons now  contributing  to  the  program  but  it 
strengthens  both  the  wage-related  and  con- 
tributory features  of  the  program. 

Because  of  the  importance  in  rebutting  the 
erroneous  implications  contained  In  the 
Stevenson  article  I  am  Inserting  In  the 
Congressional  Record  a  statement  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  replying  to  this 
article  and  a  reprint  of  the  article  itself. 

(Prom    the   Reader's   Digest.    October    1967) 
How  Secure  Is  'iTouR  Social  SECURriY? 

(By  Charles  Stevenson* 
Our  So.?laI  Security  Insurance  Is  In  trouble. 
Ever  since  1937  Americans  have  been  will- 
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Ingly  kicking  back,  an  ever-increasing  por- 
tion of  their  paychecks  to  the  government, 
confident  that  these  Social  Security  taxes, 
along  with  matching  puyments  by  their  em- 
ployers, were  buying  them  insurance  guar- 
anteed to  provide  a  floor  of  security  in  old 
age.  Nevertheless,  now,  even  as  President 
Johnson  pressures  Congress  to  increase  bene- 
fits still  more,  the  curtain  of  government- 
controlled  publicity  which  has  shielded  the 
program  Is  coming  apart  and  letting  some 
grim  facts  show  through. 

"Social  Security  Is  facing  a  crisis;  it  is  at 
the  crossroads."  warns  Rep.  John  W  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin,  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

"It  has  been  seriously  compromised."  says 
a  staff'  study  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  Congress. 

"The  time  has  come  for  every  American 
to  ask,  'How  secure  is  my  Social  Security?' 
and  demand  the  truth,"  adds  Rep.  Tom 
Curtis  iR,,  Mo.),  one  of  thei  country's  most 
astute  students  of  the  subject.  "If  we  don't 
do  something  fundamental  to  reform  the 
system.  I'm  afraid  it's  going  to  hit  the  rocks 
In  another  ten  years." 

Such  alarming  statements  must  seem  pre- 
posterous to  Americans  whose  knowledge  of 
Social  Security  comes  from  government 
publicity.  The  official  booklet,  "Your  Social 
Security,"  declares  that  all  Social  Security 
taxes  "go  into  special  funds";  that  when 
earnings  stop  or  are  reduced  because  the 
worker  retires,  dies  or  becomes  disabled, 
"monthly  cash  benefits  are  paid  from  the 
funds  ';  that  nine  out  of  ten  working  people 
"are  now  buUding  protection  for  thernselies 
and  their  families  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity program":  that  "the  amount  wUl  depend 
on  your  average  earnings:'  The  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  an  early  architect  of  Social 
Security,  additionally  stresses  that  "indi- 
vidual rights  to  benefits  are  enforceable  In 
the  courts  '  and  that  "payment  through  a 
separate  trust  fund  is  essential  to  giving 
people  a  sense  of  security  about  the  receipt 
of  their  benefits." 

Such  talk  implies  a  genuine  Insurance 
setup  with  guaranteed  payment — but  there 
Isn't  any.  "The  Cost  and  Financing  of  Social 
Security,"  published  by  the  scholarly  Brook- 
ings Institution,  refers  to  the  "adoption  of 
term  'Insurance'  by  the  proponents  of  Social 
Security."  as  "a  stroke  of  promotional  genius 
which  has  capitalized  on  the  good  will  of 
private  insurance  and.  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  reserve  fund,  has  clothed  itself 
with  an  aura  of  financial  soundness." 

By  the  record,  the  Social  Security  taxes 
which  yon  pay  for  your  protection  go  Into 
the  Treasury's  general  fund,  and  are  used  at 
once  to  p.'iy  current  Social  Security  benefits 
and  administrative  expenses.  The  small  per- 
centage left  over  goes  to  finance  foreign  aid, 
the  moon  race  or  any  other  government  ac- 
tivity, and  the  sum  shows  up  In  the  so-called 
Social  Security  trust  funds  as  government 
I.O.U.S  which  can  be  llnuidated  only  by 
further  government  bonowlng  or  another 
hike  in  taxation.  If  thus  transformed  Into 
cash,  these  I.O.U.s — accumulated  since 
1937 — would  now  total  around  $23  billion, 
theoretically  enough  to  continue  paying 
benefits  for  14  months. 

Actually,  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's cash  income  Is  so  close  to  outgo,  and 
what's  left  over  so  quickly  converted  Into 
government  I.O.U.S  that  the  system  Is  de- 
pendent on  further  government  borrowing  to 
provide  cash.  Indeed.  Secretary  of  Treasury 
Henry  H.  Fowler  testified  last  January  that 
unless  Congress  at  once  raised  the  national- 
debt  limit  by  $7  billion,  the  government 
could  cover  only  half  of  the  Social  Security 
checks  it  was  obligated  to  send  out  in  early 
March — a  month  in  which  It  needed  $2  bil- 
lion for  22.930.000  beneficiaries. 

"Considered  as  an  actuarial  account,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  Is  bankrupt," 


declared  Prof.  James  M.  Buchanan,  director 
of  the  Thomas  JeS^erson  Center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  Dartmouth  economics 
Prof.  Colin  D.  Campbell  In  a  recent  Wall 
Street  Journal  article. 

THE    NESTOR   CASE 

There  Is  no  room  for  even  official  denial. 
Despite  all  the  reassuring  statements  which 
the  government  puts  out  for  public  con- 
sumption, here  Is  Its  unpubliclzed  policy  as 
It  was  successfully  argued  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  1960  In  the  case  of  Ephram 
Nestor,  an  alien  deported  In  1956  whom  the 
government  didn't  want  to  compensate. 

"A  belief  has  developed."  went  the  argu- 
ment, "that  Title  II  benefits  are  paid  as  the 
result  of  a  contractual  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  U,S.  government.  This  belief  has  been 
fostered  to  a  considerable  extent  by  state- 
ments of  responsible  officials  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  [but]  there  Is  no 
contract.  Heretofore  these  facts  and  their 
implications  have  not,  for  some  reason,  been 
conveyed  to  the  public." 

Consider  that  a  moment.  Then  this  too: 

"The  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  pro- 
gram is  In  no  sense  a  federally  administered 
'Insurance  program'  under  which  each  worker 
pays  'premiums'  over  the  years  and  ac- 
quires at  retirement  an  indefeasible  right  to 
receive  for  life  a  fixed  monthly  benefit.  Social 
Security  must  be  viewed  as  a  welfare  Instru- 
ment to  which  legal  concepts  of  'insurance.' 
'property,"  'vested  rights,"  "annuities,"  etc., 
can  be  applied  only  at  the  risk  of  serious 
distortion  of  language.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
social  Instrument  by  which  public  action, 
Involving  compulsion  (taxation),  is  Invoked 
to  deal  with  a  social  problem — the  lack  of 
basic  economic  security  of  large  segments 
of  our  society  .  .  ." 

And  this: 

"The  Social  Security  concept  Is  of  a  pro- 
gram under  which  those  with  Jobs  are  taxed 
chiefly  to  provide  the  funds  for  current  bene- 
fits to  aged  beneficiaries  and  other  eligible 
survivors.  No  beneficiary  or  prospective  bene- 
ficiary acquires  any  Interest  in  the  fund  It- 
self— monthly  benefit  payments  are  voluntary 
payments  to  the  recipient,  property  acquired 
by  gift.  There  Is  no  correlation  between  the 
taxes  paid  and  amount  of  benefits  which 
may  become  payable.  The  benefits  conferred 
may  be  redistributed  or  withdrawn  at  any 
time  in  the  discretion  of  Congress,"  ' 

That  doesn't  jibe  with  the  government's 
assurances  that  people  who  invest  in  Social 
Security  are  "building  protection  for  them- 
selves."' It  did  start  out  to  be  sucii  security 
Insurance  back  In  1935.  and  it  made  sense 
to  most  Americans,  The  myth  that  this  still 
Is  the  system  is  officially  perpetuated  for  one 
reason  alone.  Under  the  cover  of  the  mythol- 
ogy, the  government  has  been  able  to  shift 
the  skyrocketing  expense  of  increasingly  un- 
popular relief  expenditures  to  the  popular 
Social  Security  system — in  a  way  not  known 
or  understood  by  the  country's  workers,  and 
In  a  way  that  doesn't  show  up  noticeably  In 
the  Administration's  budget. 

SqiTEEZE    ON    THE    YOUNG 

In  addition,  the  government  has  blanketed 
literally  millions  of  additional  persons  Into 
the  system — millions  who  by  no  stretch  of 
the  Imagination  have  paid  enough  Into  It  to 
compensate  for  their  benefits.  Some  have 
paid  nothing  at  all.  These  beneficiaries  in- 
clude everybody  72  or  older  who  doesn't  get 
a  check  from  another  government  source; 
contributing  wage  earners  and  their  wives 
who  elect  to  retire  at  62;  the  younger  dis- 
abled, along  with  their  families;  entitled 
divorced  wives;  60-61-year-old  widows;  bene- 
ficiaries" children  up  to  age  22  If  still  In 
school.  These  people  may  be  either  rich  or 
eligible  for  relief.  Nevertheless,  most  of  their 
monthly  Social  Security  benefits  come  out  of 
the  special  tax  that  Americans  have  been  led 


to  believe  is  buying  Insurance  just  for  them- 
selves.' 

As  a  result,  the  top  $189  annual  Social 
Security  tax  which  was  paid  in  to  the  gov- 
ernment In  behalf  of  a  "covered"  worker  ten 
years  ago  has  soared  to  8580.80  this  year;  and 
that  tax  Is  officially  scheduled  to  climb  to 
$745  80  in  another  20  years.  This  last  figure 
represents  11  3  percent  of  the  first  $6600  in 
wages  that  a  man  takes  In ! 

Already  there  are  young  people  protesting 
the  squeeze.  "With  Inflation  and  Income 
taxes  taking  everything  else,  our  family  can't 
meet  our  mortgage  payments  If  our  Social  Se- 
curity contributions  go  any  higher,  a  young 
man  writes  his  Congressman.  "All  that  makes 
them  bearable  now  is  knowing  the  govern- 
ment is  saving  our  money  for  us." 

Innocent  young  man!  If  his  own  govern- 
ment had  been  honest  with  him  he  would 
know  that: 

Current  Social  Security  recipients  have 
paid  In  an  average  of  only  one-tenth  the 
value  of  their  annuities;  the  remaining  90 
percent  of  their  benefits  Is  paid  by  the  taxes' 
levied  on  the  payrolls  of  the  younger  workers 

Because  of  this  extra  bill,  Robert  J.  Myers, 
chief  actuary  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, explains,  "The  benefits  that  a  new 
entrant  gets  are  not  equal  in  value,  over  the 
long  run,  to  the  contributions  that  he  and 
his  emplo5-er  pay,  "  Social  Security  Commis- 
sioner Robert  M.  Ball  similarly  admits  that 
"young  employes  do  not.  in  those  terms,  get 
their  money's  worth." 

Thus  the  maximum  tax  put  Into  the  Treas- 
ury In  behalf  of  a  now  25-year-old  worker 
(under  current  law)  for  annuity  payments 
alone  will  total  $19,392  during  his  working 
years,  and  for  this — if  Congress  doesn't 
change  its  mind — the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration says  that  he  will  be  entitled  to  a 
"gratuity"  of  $168  a  month  at  age  65  if  sin- 
gle and  $252  if  married,  with  his  elderly 
widow  to  get  $138.60  If  he  dies  first 

According  to  calculations  worked  up  for 
the  National  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers, the  same  contributions  schedule 
could  buy  the  same  worker  a  private  insur- 
ance policy  designed  to  pay  $312  a  month  If 
he  remained  single  and  $263  if  he  m.arried, 
with  either  survivor  to  continue  receiving 
$175.83  a  month  until  death.  Or  if  the 
young  worker  banked  the  amount  of  the 
$19,392  tax  payments  at  four  percent  com- 
pound interest  over  his  working  years,  he 
would  end  up  with  $47,074  at  age  65 — minus 
Income  taxes,  of  course — to  spend  as  he  saw 
fit,  or  collect  Interest  on.  And  he  could  will 
the  principal  to  his  heirs. 

Nevertheless,  whether  Social  Security  can 
pay  our  friend  back  anything  at  all  for  what 
he  puts  into  it  will  depend  entirely  on  the 
mood  of  the  taxpayers  of  that  later  day.  The 
unfunded  outctandlng  obligations  of  the  So- 
cial Security  system^that  Is,  the  amount  by 
which  Its  promised  benefits  exceed  what  the 
"Insured  "  persons  are  supposed  to  eventually 
pay  toward  meeting  these  costs — are  $350 
billion.  That  Is  a  sum  which  exceeds  the  cur- 
rent national  debt. 

Can  the  government  collect  enough  Social 
Security  taxes  to  keep  the  program  going  In- 
definitely? Officially  It  anticipates  taking  In 
up  to  $37  billion  In  1980,  even  If  the  law 
Isn't  changed.  With  anticipated  changes  In 
the  law,  collections  may  soar  as  high  as  $58 
billion. 

Today  President  Johnson  Is  trying  to  force 
through  Congress  a  scheme  to  bend  what's 
left  of  legitimate  Social  Security  purposes 
into  a  vast  relief  giveaway  which  would 
complicate  the  already  excruciating  problem 
of  poverty  among  persons  over  65.  Even  now 
these  people  are  discouraged  from  augment- 
ing their  Incomes.  If  they  earn  small  sums 
at  odd  Jobs,  they  must  continue  to  pay  So- 
cial Security  taxes  with  no  comparable  In- 


^  Flemming  {U.S.)   v.  Nestor,  363  U-S.  603. 


=  The  only  exceptions  are  the  special  pay- 
ments to  persons  72  or  older  not  otherwise 
receiving  a  government  check.  These  are  sub- 
sidized out  of  general   taxes. 
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crease  m  benefits.  And  If  ihey  contribute 
enough  to  the  economy  through  their  labor 
to  take  in  more  than  $1500  a  year,  the  Social 
Security  Adinioistratlon  penalUes  them,  It 
withholds  benefits  to  which  they're  other- 
wise entitled  The  Administrations  cure  is  to 
let  those  who  insist  on  working  earn  a  bare 
«180  more  a  year  than  the  present  law  allows. 
Yet  simultaneously  it  would  Increase  Social 
Security  benefits  to  both  workers  and  non- 
u-OTker's  from  15  to  59  percent! 

The  Johnson  program  proposes  to  "take 
1  4  million  Americans  out  of  poverty  tals 
year"  partly  by  raising  the  federal  Income 
taxes  of  another  1,400,000  persons  over  65 
who  have  been  able  to  save  enough,  some- 
how, so  that  with  Social  Security  they  have 
incomes  of  $6000  or  more,  and  by  shifting  the 
expense  of  caring  for  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands now  on  the  relief  rolls  to  Social  Se- 
curity Then  the  country's  wage  earners  will 
pay  these  people  through  their  still  higher 
Social  Security  taxee,  and  the  Administration 
win  be  able  to  boaat  that  prosperity  Is  sav- 
ing the  cash  that  formerly  went  into  state 
and  federally  financed  public-assistance  pay- 
ments. 

To  finance  this,  the  President  would  raise 
your  Social  Security  taxee  yet  again— to  an 
eventual  $1252.80  squeeze  on  a  single  Job 
And  this  would  be  Just  the  beginning  Chief 
actuary  Myers  estimates  the  unfunded  "ac- 
crued liability"  of  the  system  would  soer 
again,  too— this  time  to  $417  billion  "It  stag- 
gers my  imagination,"  declared  House  Ways 
and  Means  Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills  when 
the  paymenu  pattern  was  unfolded  by  Under 
Secretary  Cohen. 

TIME   TO    TAKE    STOCK 

No  matter  what  temporary  tinkering  the 
House  and  Senate  may  do  regarding  the  Pres- 
ident's program,  now  or  later,  the  basic  ques- 
tion stai  remains:  Just  how  much  more  can 
the  economy  afford?  Will  the  young  people 
now  keeping  the  system  afloat  be  willing  to 
pay  ever  more  out  of  their  paychecks  when 
they  learn  that  they're  scheduled  to  get 
back  less  than  they  contribute?  If  they  are 
pinched  now.  how  can  they  continue  to  take 
on  an  ever  more  expensive  burden  of  the 
elderly?  Won't  they  insist  on  caring  for  their 
children  first? 

Already,  the  Social  Security  take  Is  begin- 
ning to  encroach  on  funds  needed  to  keep 
private  pension  plans  afloat — plans  which 
through  invested  reserves  create  new  wealth 
rather  than  devour  It.  Already  the  Social 
Security  taxes  are  so  high  that  a  Treasury 
memorandum  warns  "It  Is  doubtful"  that 
many  professional  people  earning  even 
$10,000  a  year  "can  afford  to  devote  ap- 
preciably more  to  their  retirement."  So  how 
high  can  these  Uses  go  without  seriously 
undermining  the  economy? 

What  If  the  government  can't  squeeze  out 
the  stlU  higher  taxes  It  needs  from  tomor- 
row's payrolls?  Well,  then,  as  the  government 
told  the  Supreme  Court.  "If  a  statutory  pro- 
gram offers  more  now  than  the  economy  can 
afford  to  furnish  later.  Congress  has  only  to 
revise  the  statutory  program." 

As  a  matter  of  fiscal  sanity,  now  would 
seem  the  time  to  take  stock  and  find  out 
If  we  can  make  Social  Secvirlty  function  as 
It  was  originally  Intended.  Some  students  In 
and  out  of  government  are  suggesting  put- 
ting all  welfare  back  where  It  belongs— In  the 
regul.u  welfare  budget,  supported  by  general 
revenues,  which  everybody  can  see.  Through 
such  appropriations  we  can  and  must  find 
ways  to  assist,  with  dignity,  the  disabled  and 
the  elderly  who  have  no  way  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

As  for  the  rest,  a  blue-ribbon  commission 
could  explore  the  possibility  of  requiring 
workers  to  buy  annuity  Insurance  from  gov- 
ernment-regulated private  Insurance-Invest- 
ment funds  Just  as  some  states  require 
motorists  to  buy  liability  insurance.  What- 
ever the  means,  Social  Security  must  be  re- 
stored to  Its  legitimate  purposes  before  It  Is 
too  late. 


Statement  by  Wu-bue  J.  Cohen.  Undeb  Sec- 

RETABY   of   Health.   Education,  and    Wel- 
fare 

Mr.  Charles  Stevenson's  article  on  "How 
Secure  is  Your  Social  Security?"  In  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  is  misleading, 
and.  In  my  opinion,  creates  anxiety  and  fear 
about  the  financing  of  our  social  security 
system  that  are  groundless. 

I  state  categorically  that: 

The  social  security  system  Is  soundly  fi- 
nanced. 

Present  and  potential  future  beneficiaries 
of  social  security  will  get  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  social  security  law. 
I 

Mr.  Stevenson  begins  his  article  by  saying 
our  social  security  insurance  Is  in  trouble." 
This  is  not  so. 

The  subtitle  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  article  says 
that  'Recent  disclosures  are  raising  grave 
doubts  as  to  how  much — if  anything — to- 
day's taxpayer  will  get  back  when  his  time 
for  retirement  comes."  Use  of  the  words  "dis- 
closures, '  "grave  doubts"  and  "if  anything" 
can  only  result  in  worry  to  millions  of  people 
who  are  now  drawing  social  security  benefits 
or  expect  to  draw  them  In  the  future.  This 
worry  is  wholly  without  factual  basis. 

The  article  seeks  to  depict  Chairman  Wil- 
bur D.  Mills  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. Representative  John  W.  Byrnes,  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  as 
profoundly  alarmed  about  the  basic  design 
and  fiscal  Integrity  of  the  social  security 
program  and  about  the  course  that  the  pro- 
gram is  taking.  The  facts,  however,  are  that 
as  recently  as  5  weeks  ago  these  men  Jointly 
supported  legislation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967  (H.R.  12080).  which  builds 
upon  the  present  social  security  program  and. 
with  careful  attention  to  actuarial  sound- 
ness, makes  needed  Improvements  in  the 
benefits  of  the  program. 

The  implication  that  Representative 
Byrnes,  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  agrees  with 
the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Stevenson  files  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Byrnes  was  a 
co-sponsor  of  the  social  security  bill  now 
before  Congress  and  is  contradicted  by  his 
remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  debate  on  the  bill.  At 
that  time  he  stated: 

■  I  personally  do  not  feel  that  the  burdens 
Imposed  by  this  bill  are  greater  than  the 
taxpayers  will  be  willing  to  pay.  After  all. 
today's  taxpayer  Is  tomorrow's  beneficiary.  I 
was  very  glad  to  Join  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  In  sponsoring  the  social  security 
bill — a  bill  which  gives  due  consideration  to 
the  needs  of  our  elderly  citizens  as  well  as 
those  who  are  called  up>on  to  pay  the  taxes  " 
Representative  Byrnes  went  on  to  say  that: 
"Everyone  paying  taxes  today  can  do  so  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  Is  participating  In  a 
sound  program  of  social  insurance  which 
will  provide  commensurate  benefits  In  the 
event  of  his  death  or  disability." 

The  House  Committee  report  on  H  Jl.  12080. 
which  was  signed  by  24  out  of  25  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  bears 
ample  witness  to  the  care  and  thoroughness 
which  the  Committee  has  devoted  to  assur- 
ing the  continued  soundness  of  the  social  se- 
curity program. 

The  proposals  contained  In  H.R.  12080  were 
considered  during  18  days  of  public  hearings 
over  a  period  of  6  weeks,  and  during  64  exec- 
utive sessions  over  a  period  of  16  weeks. 
Following  debate,  the  House  approved  the 
bill  by  the  overwhelming  non-partisan  vote 
of  415  to  3.  The  bill  reafBrms  the  soundness 
of  the  contributory,  wage-related  social  se- 
curity program. 

The  soundness  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem has  been  examined  a  number  of  times 
by  groups  of  Independent,  nongovernmental 
representatives  of  business.  Insurance,  labor. 

and  the  public. 
In   1957,  under  the  Elsenhower  Adminis- 


tration, an  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Secu- 
rity Financing  was  appointed  by  Secretary 
Flemmlng    It  reported  as  follows: 

"The  Council  finds  that  the  present 
method  of  financing  the  old-age.  survivors. 
and  disability  insurance  program  is  sound, 
practical,  and  appropriate  for  this  program. 
It  is  our  Judgment,  'oased  on  the  best  avail- 
able cost  estimates,  that  the  contribution 
schedule  enacted  into  law  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress  makes  adequate  provision  for  fi- 
nancing the  program  on  a  sound  actuarial 
basis." 

Among  the  members  of  the  Council  who 
made  this  statement  were  the  President  of 
a  Federal  Reserve  bank,  two  actuaries — one 
from  a  private  insurance  company  and  one 
from  a  university — and  representatives  of 
business,   labor   a.d   professional   groups. 

The  most  recent  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Security,  again  made  up  of  outstanding 
experts  in  the  field,  examined  thoroughly  all 
of  the  issues  connected  with  the  "security '" 
of  social  security.  Uke  the  preceding  coun- 
cil they  concluded,  in  their  report  of  Janu- 
ary 1965.  that  the  social  security  program  Is 
soundly  financed  and  that  its  income — out 
into  the  long  range  future — will  be  sufficient 
to  meet  Its  obligations. 

Both  Advisory  Councils  took  note  of  such 
charges  as  those  made  in  the  article  to  the 
effect  that  social  security  taxes  are  used  for 
purposes  other  than  social  security,  that  the 
trust  funds  contain  only  lOU's.  and  that  the 
system  Is  "In  the  red"  by  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  Both  Councils  found  these 
charges  to  be  without  foundation. 
u 
The  article  says  that  the  social  security 
program  puts  a  "squeeze  on  the  young."  This 
is  not  80.  The  fact  Is  that  even  without  tak- 
ing Into  account  that  social  security  benefits 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  Increased 
from  time  to  time  as  changes  occur  in  wage 
levels  and  cost  of  living,  young  workers  as  a 
group  will  get  social  security  protection 
worth  20  to  25  percent  more  than  they  will 
pay  in  social  security  contributions.  This  is 
the  case  under  present  law  and  would  be  the 
case  under  the  House-passed  bill  and  under 
the  Administration's  proposal 

Young  workers  could  not  buy  comparable 
insurance  protection  from  private  insurance 
companies  at  anywhere  near  the  amount 
they  pay  for  their  social  security  protection. 
The  article  takes  no  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  benefits  provided  by  the  present  so- 
cial security  law  are  very  much  lower  than 
the  benefits  that  will  actually  be  paid  when 
today's  young  workers  reach  retirement  age. 
As  wages  rise — as  they  have  throughout  the 
history  of  the  country — benefits  can  be  In- 
creased without  increasing  the  contribution 
rates.  This  Is  because  the  contributions  are 
a  percentage  of  covered  payroll  and  because, 
as  wages  go  up.  Income  to  the  system  In- 
creases more  than  the  corresponding  liabili- 
ties. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  benefits  were  not  In- 
creased fis  wage  levels  rise  over  the  years,  the 
contribution  rates  scheduled  In  present  law 
would  be  too  high,  and  they  could  be  reduced. 
Whether  benefits  are  increased  or  contribu- 
tion rates  are  reduced  the  result  would  be  the 
same,  namely,  more  protection  In  relation  to 
contributions  than  Is  shown  by  analyses  that 
assume  no  change  in  wage  levels  and  in 
benefits. 

The  calculations  referred  to  In  the  article 
assume  that  the  covered  employee  would 
have  within  his  control  an  amount  of  con- 
tributions paid  by  his  employers  equal  to  the 
amount  of  his  own  social  security  contribu- 
tion. This  assumption  rests  on  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  soclrU  Insurance 
program  and  indeed  the  nature  of  private 
group  Insurance.  If  such  an  assumption  were 
used,  the  whole  fabric  of  private  group  life 
Insurance,  annuity  insurance,  and  other 
forms  of  group  insurance  In  this  country 
would  have  to  be  regarded  as  Inequitable. 
As  a  general  rule,  under  private  group  In- 
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suranoe  plans  the  employer  contribution  is 
aot  allocated  to  each  employee  In  an  amount 
related  to  f.^e  employee's  own  conirlbutlon. 
On  the  contrary  the  employer  contribution, 
as  in  the  case  of  social  security.  Is  whai 
makes  it  possible  to  pay  larger  benefits  to 
workers  and  their  survivors  who  are  in  the 
upper  age  brackets  when  the  group  insurai'^ce 
plan  gaes  into  effect  tiian  could  be  paid 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  worker's  own  con- 
tributions. 

I  believe  It  bears  repeating  that  even  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  fact  that  bene- 
fits will  be  increased  in  future  years,  even 
young  workers  covered  under  social  security 
Will  get  Insurance  protection  worth  20  to 
25  percent  more  than  the  value  of  tlieir  con- 
tributions, and  moreover,  they  will  actually 
do  much  better  than  that  when  account  Is 
taken  of  the  fact  that  social  security  benefits 
can  and  will  be  increased  as  wage  levels  go 
up  without  any  need  to  Increase  the  con- 
tribution rate. 

In  deciding  whether  young  people  get  their 
money's  worth  it  must  be  kept  In  mind  that 
social  security  provides  not  only  retirement 
protection  but  also  survivors  and  disability 
Insurance  protection.  While  Mr  Stevenson's 
figures  do  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  social  security  provides  protection 
against  loss  of  income  due  to  death  and  dis- 
ability and  also  provides  hospital  insurance 
protection  at  age  65.  most  of  his  discussion 
Ignores  the  Importance  of  these  parts  of  the 
program.  That  importance  may  be  Illustrated 
by  an  example:  The  value  of  the  social  se- 
curity survivors  Insurance  protection  pro- 
vided under  the  House-passed  bill  In  the 
case  of  the  worker  whose  earnings  are  about 
the  median  earnings  of  regularly  employed 
men  :$550  per  month  i  who  dies  at  age  35 
leaving  a  wife  aged  32  and  two  small  children 
Is  about  $56,000.  Were  this  worker  to  become 
disabled  at  35.  the  value  of  the  disability 
Insurance  protection  to  him  and  his  family 
would  be  about  $59,000. 

Social  security  is  a  sound  and  equitable 
program  for  the  young  and  the  old. 

m 

Mr.  Stevenson's  article  contains  nearly  two 
columns  on  the  so-called  Nestor  case,  de- 
cided by  the  US.  Supreme  Court  In  1960 
(pp.  76-77).  Mr.  Stevenson  distort*  the  legal 
Issues.  He  has  several  quotes  which  to  a 
lawyer  and  a  general  reader  would  appear 
to  be  from  the  Court's  decision.  But  they 
are  not.  He  not  only  does  not  quote  from 
the  Court's  decision  but  falls  to  mention 
that  the  Court  decision  reversed  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Justice  Department  brief  (pre- 
pared in  the  Eisenhower  Administration ) 
that  the  program  is  not  an  Insurance  pro- 
gram. What  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  actually 
said  was: 

"The  Social  Security  system  may  be  ac- 
curately described  as  a  form  of  social  In- 
surance, enacted  pursuant  to  Congress'  power 
to  "spend  money  in  aid  of  the  general  wel- 
fare.' whereby  persons  gainfully  employed, 
and  those  who  employ  them,  are  taxed  to 
permit  the  payment  of  benefits  to  the  retired 
and  disabled,  and  their  dependents." 

The  fact  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion rejected  many  of  the  contentions  made 
In  the  brief  and  stated  that:  "The  Interest 
of  a  covered  employee  under  the  (Social 
Security]  Act  is  of  sufficient  substance  to 
fall  within  the  protection  from  arbitrary  gov- 
ernmental action  afforded  by  the  due  process 
clause." 

Thus,  as  the  Supreme  Court  stated,  al- 
though the  Congress  can  modify  rights 
granted  under  the  statute.  It  cannot  do  so 
In  an  arbitrary  way.  The  right  to  benefits 
under  social  security,  as  the  Court  has  said, 
is  protected  under  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  Umted  States  Constitution  against  denial 
or  diminution  by  arbitrary  Government 
action. 

IV 

The  article  attempts  to  show  that  social 
security    Is    unsound    by    referring   to    "un- 
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funded  outstanding  obligations"  of  $350  bil- 
lion and  stating  that  under  the  Administra- 
tion bill  this  amount  "will  rise  to  $417  billion 
(pp.  79-«0»  The  $350  billion  referred  to  Is 
the  amount  that  would  be  needed— If  social 
security  were  a  private,  voluntary  insurance 
program — to  pay  off  all  obligations  on  the 
assumption  that  there  would  be  no  new  en- 
trants into  the  system.  The  idea  of  there 
being  a  huge  unfunded  liability  in  the 
social  security  system  Is  wholly  meaningless 
and  Irrelevant  for  any  practical  purposes. 
There  is  no  need  in  a  Government  program 
such  as  social  security  for  funding  on  the 
basis  referred  to  In  the  article  It  would  not 
only  be  unnecessary  but  also  unwise  to  biilld 
up  such  a  huge  accumulation  of  social  se- 
curity funds.  No  life  insurance  expert  nor 
social  security  expert,  nor  business  nor  labor 
organization,  and  no  Advisory  Council  or 
Committee  of  the  Congress  has  ever  recom- 
mended such  funding 

The  most  recent  .Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security — an  Independent  group  of  experts 
in  the  field  which  reviewed  all  aspects  of  the 
social  security  program  over  a  period  of  18 
months — stated  in  its  1965  report: 

"The  Council  is  in  agreement  with  the 
previous  grC'Ups  that  have  studied  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  program  that  it  Is  unnecessary 
and  would  be  unwise  to  keep  on  hand  a  huge 
accumulation  of  funds  sufficient,  without 
regard  to  Income  from  new  entrants,  to  pay 
all  future  benefits  to  past  and  present  con- 
tributors. A  compulsory  social  insurance  pro- 
gram Is  correctly  considered  soundly  financed 
if.  on  the  ba-sls  of  actuarial  estimates  cur- 
rent assets  plus  future  Income  are  expected 
to  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  obligations  of 
the  program:  the  present  system  meets  this 
test.  The  claim  sometimes  made  that  the 
system  is  financially  unsound,  with  an  un- 
funded liability  of  some  $300  billion,  grows 
out  of  a  false  analogy  with  private  insurance, 
which  because  of  Its  voluntary  character 
cannot  count  on  Income  from  new  entrants 
to  meet  a  part  of  future  obligations  for  the 
present  covered  group." 

v 

The  article  is  In  error  in  saying  that  the 
social  security  changes  recommended  by 
President  Johnson  would  take  persons  out  of 
poverty  "partly  by  raising  the  Federal  income 
taxes"  of  other  people  over  65  (p.  79) .  Under 
the  President's  proposal,  over  2  million  per- 
sons would  be  removed  from  poverty  (1.6 
million  aged  65  and  over  and  0.5  million  un- 
der age  65)  by  the  increase  In  the  amount  of 
the  social  security  benefits — especially  the 
Increase  In  the  minimum  benefit  from  the 
present  $44  a  month  to  $70.  There  is  no  truth 
In  the  statement  In  the  article  that  the 
method  of  removing  these  people  from  pov- 
erty would  be  through  raising  income  taxes. 

The  article  speaks  disparagingly  of  the  Im- 
provement of  social  security  benefits  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  number  of  persons 
on  assistance  or  relief.  But  this  has  been  the 
objective  of  the  social  security  program  since 
it  was  enacted  In  1935!  This  was  the  original 
congressional  intent.  In  fact,  the  carrying  out 
of  this  Intent  has  been  one  of  social  secu- 
rity's great  achievements.  The  proportion  of 
the  aged  on  welfare  has  decreased  from  about 
22  percent  In  1950  to  about  10  percent  today. 
We  hope  to  decrease  the  proportion  to  5  per- 
cent. Increasing  the  level  of  social  security 
benefits  will  aid  in  this  objective. 
\i 

One  more  of  the  many  Inaccuracies  con- 
tained in  the  article  Is  the  allegation  in  the 
article  that  social  security  contributions  are 
put  into  the  "Treasury's  general  fund"  ip. 
76 1 .  The  fact  Is  that  the  contributions  are 
automatically  appropriated  by  law  to  the 
social  security  trust  funds,  which  are  kept 
separate  from  one  another  and  from  the  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  Treasury  and  can  be  used 
only  for  the  payment  of  the  benefits  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  under  the  social  se- 
ctirlty  program. 
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Mr.  Stevenson  says  that  the  Govermnent 
Is  discouraging  beneficiaries  from  augment- 
ing their  incomes  by  collecting  social  security 
contributions  with  no  comparable  Increase  in 
benefits  and  by  withholding  benefits  from 
those  beneficiaries  who  earn  over  $1500  a  year 
ip.  79). 

The  purpKJse  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram as  determined  by  the  Congress  Is  to  pay 
benefits  when  there  Is  a  loss  of  earnings  be- 
cause of  death,  disability,  or  retirement.  The 
law  prescribes  a  test — generally  referred  to  as 
the  retirement  test— for  determining  whether 
such  loss  of  earnings  has  occurred  The 
amount  of  the  retirement  test  and  whether 
there  should  be  any  retirement  test  Is  cer- 
tainly a  question  which  warrants  discussion. 

What  Mr.  Stevenson  didn't  say  in  his  arti- 
cle is  that  eliminating  the  retirement  test 
would  Increase  the  cost  of  the  program  by 
$2  billion  a  year.  The  additional  cost  would 
be  incurred  to  pay  benefits  to  about  2  mil- 
lion people,  many  of  whom  are  fully  em- 
ployed and  earning  as  much  as  they  ever  did. 
The  vast  majority  of  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries— some  20  million  other  persons — 
either  are  unable  to  work  or  cannot  find  a 
Job  and  therefore  would  not  be  helped  one 
lota  by  the  elimination  of  the  retirement  test. 
Would  this  be  an  Intelligent  and  equitable 
way  to  spend  $2  billion  a  year  additional? 

The  author's  statement  that  beneficiaries 
who  work  and  pay  social  security  contribu- 
tions get  "no  comparable  Increase"  In  bene- 
fits may  give  the  Impression  that  this  work 
cannot  Increase  their  benefits  or  that.  If  It 
can,  the  benefit  Increases  are  insignificant. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  beneficiary  who  works 
can  get  a  benefit  Increase  If  he  has  even  lust 
a  single  year  in  which  his  earnings  are  more 
than  his  earnings  In  any  one  of  the  past  years 
that  were  used  In  computing  his  benefits 

In  short.  Mr.  Stevenson  didn't  tell  a  full 
or  fair  story  on  the  retirement  test. 

vni 

The  article  concludes  that  further  study 
of  and  basic  changes  in  social  security  are 
called  for.  Some  of  the  concluding  remarks 
are  repetitions  of  misleading  assertions  made 
earlier  and  some  go  further 

The  article  raises  a  number  of  questions 
about  what  will  happen  to  the  social  security 
program  In  the  future  after  whatever  "tem- 
porary tinkering  the  House  and  Senate  may 
do  regarding  the  Presidents  program" — as  IT 
the  House  and  Senate  are  not  comprised  of 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people  and  a.s  If  the  President  Is  not  respon- 
sible to  the  American  people.  It  Is  through 
such  processes  as  the  article  calls  congres- 
sional deliberation  and  debates — that  this 
Nation  builds  its  public  programs,  orders  its 
economy,  and  carries  on  the  affairs  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  this  will  doubtless  be  true  In 
the  future. 

The  article  goes  on  to  suggest,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Increases  in  social  security  contribu- 
tion rates  that  have  been  enacted  over  the 
ye.irs.  that  private  pensions  may  not  be  able 
to  remain  "afloat."  Such  scaremongertng  Ig- 
nores the  fact  that  social  security  has  not 
prevented  the  rapid  growth  of  private  pen- 
sions. Private  pensions  have  made  tremen- 
dous strides  since  the  1930's,  when  social 
security  began.  There  were  only  about  400 
private  pension  plans  In  1935  when  social 
security  was  enacted.  Today  there  are  over 
60.000! 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  proposal  to 
establish  a  "blue  ribbon  commission."  over 
the  years  since  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Security  submitted  Its  report  to  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  original  Social  Security 
Act  was  enacted  In  1935,  there  have  been  nu- 
merous Independent  studies  of  social  se- 
curity by  advisory  councils  composed  of 
highly  respected  and  knowledgeable  citizens. 
For  Instance  there  was  an  Advisory  Council 
Report  in  1939.  1948,  1959,  and  1965.  Since 
1956.  studies  by  advisory  councils  have  been 
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provided  for  In  the  social  security  law  Itself, 
and  there  have  been  periodic  studies  by  these 
councils.  Through  the  councils,  consisting 
of  representatives  of  employees,  employers, 
the  self-employed,  and  the  general  public, 
the  social  security  program  has  had  the  bene- 
fit of  a  great  deal  of  intelligent  and  thought- 
ful examination.  Under  the  law.  the  next 
advisory  council,  scheduled  to  be  appointed 
m  1968  (under  the  blU  recently  passed  by  the 
House,  It  would  be  appointed  In  1969),  will 
review  all  aspects  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, Including  the  status  of  the  social 
security  trust  funds  In  relation  to  the  long- 
range  commitments  of  the  program  and  will 
make  a  report  of  Its  findings  and  reconunen- 
datlons  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  of 
the  social  seculrty  trust  funds  and  to  the 
Congress. 

IX 

Mr  Stevenson  has  not  clarified  any  fun- 
damental issues.  He  has  not  pointed  out  the 
great  unmet  social  needs.  What  he  has  done 
has  been  a  great  disservice  to  the  millions  of 
social  security  beneficiaries  and  the  millions 
who  are  counting  on  social  security  benefits 
in  the  future.  He  has  obfuscated  and  con- 
fused the  major  policy  Issues  In  social  se- 
curity. A  critical  and  constructive  review  of 
social  security  would  be  welcome.  A  glib 
and  superficial  attack  on  a  program  so 
important  to  millions  of  Americans  Is  not 
a  contribution  to  the  American  people. 


UNSAFE  DRUGS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gusi  10.  the  Subconiinitt€e  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  under  the  able  chair- 
manship of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson]  revealed  some  alarming 
Information.  An  unbelievable  percentage 
of  the  drugs  produced  by  the  major 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  is  un- 
safe. These  drugs  may  even  be  deadly. 

The  problem  is  a  peculiar  one.  It  Is  not 
that  these  are  "fake"  drugs,  or  worthless 
or  poisonous  drugs.  If  that  were  the  case, 
authorities  could  simply  stop  the  pro- 
duction of  these  bad  medicines. 

No.  the  problem  is  more  difficult  than 
that.  At  some  point  in  the  manufactur- 
ing process,  something  goes  wrong,  and 
drugs  which  are  contaminated,  non- 
sterile,  mislabeled,  or  subpotent  reach 
the  market.  And  there  Is  no  way  of 
knowing  about  it  until  after  the  dam- 
age is  done.  The  removal  of  the  drug 
from  the  market  by  the  FDA  often  comes 
too  late. 

A  few  of  the  examples  mentioned  by 
Senator  Nelson  should  be  repeated  here. 

One  of  them  is  downright  frightening. 
More  than  half  a  billion— that  is.  570,- 
374.450 — tablets  of  Librax  which  had 
reached  the  market  were  found  to  be 
adulterated.  Librax.  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quently prescribed  tranquilizers,  is  pro- 
duced by  Hoffman-LaRoche,  a  member 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association  and  a  leading  drug  company 


in  the  United  States.  The  FDA  deter- 
mined that  the  hazard  to  the  public  was 
serious,  and  actual  cases  of  injury  were 
reported.  Nevertheless.  I  wonder  how 
many  people  suffered  serious  harm  be- 
cause of  it.  No  one  seemc  to  know. 

Although  the  Librax  story  is  terrible, 
others  are  even  worse.  One  CEise  evokes  a 
particularly  horrible  picture  in  my  mind. 
It  concerns  the  recall  of  three  and  a  half 
million  bottles  of  sterile  water  solution 
produced  by  Abbott  Laboratories.  I  can 
visualize  a  patient — perhaps  he  is  un- 
conscious— lying  in  a  hospital.  He  is 
being  fed  intravenously,  in  an  effort  to 
keep  him  alive.  What  happens,  however, 
when  it  is  found  that  the  sterUe  solution 
being  injected  into  him  is  not  sterile 
after  all?  It  sounds  impossible.  But  the 
recall  list  tells  me  that  just  such  a  situa- 
tion did  occur.  The  solutions  did  reach 
the  hospitals  and  were  used  on  patients. 
Very  little  of  this  dangerous  product  was 
recovered.  I  doubt  that  we  can  ever  really 
measure  the  extent  of  the  injuries. 

There  is  another  item  on  the  list  which 
I  want  to  point  out.  It  is  important  be- 
cause it  relates  to  the  experience  of  just 
about  every  one  of  us.  It  is  generally  ac- 
cepted practice.  I  suppose,  for  doctors  to 
receive  samples  of  products  manufac- 
tured by  large  companies.  Many  times, 
when  I  have  gone  to  the  doctor,  he  has 
reached  into  a  drawer  and  pulled  out  a 
bottle  of  some  medicine  he  wanted  me  to 
try.  I  imagine  that  is  what  many  physi- 
cians did  with  some  of  the  40  million 
tablets  Charles  Pfizer  &  Co..  sent,  unsoli- 
cited, to  doctors  all  over  the  country. 
There  was  something  different  about  this 
particular  batch  though.  The  labels  on 
the  bottles  were  mixed  up. 

Without  knowing  it.  a  doctor  could 
have  given  a  patient  suffering  from  upset 
stomach  medicine  used  by  heart  patients. 
Instead  of  handing  out  a  tranquilizer,  he 
might  have  given  a  patient  a  potent  anti- 
biotic. Here  again,  the  FDA's  determina- 
tion was  that  the  danger  to  the  public 
was  serious.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing 
how  much,  or  rather  how  little  of  the 
mislabeled  medicine  was  recovered  and 
what  the  consequences  were. 

These  stories  and  the  many  others 
which  could  be  drawn  from  the  recall 
lists  upset  me  greatly.  But  more  than 
that  they  prompt  me  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions which  are  particularly  troubling. 

I  wonder,  for  example,  just  how  good 
tl-ie  checks  for  purity  and  potency  are. 
Antibiotics  and  insulin  are  supposed  to 
be  batchtcsted  at  the  end  of  the  manu- 
facturing process.  Why.  then,  do  so  many 
impure,  subpotent.  and  contaminated 
pills  reach  the  market?  Perhaps  contin- 
uous surveillance  of  drugs  is  needed  from 
the  time  they  leave  the  manufacturer  to 
the  time  they  reach  the  consum.er.  Also, 
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should  we  not  consider  expanding  the 
testing  program  to  include  other  kinds 
of  drugs?  Is  there  not  some  way  in  which 
we  can  prevent  catastrophes  or  ix>ssible 
catastrophes  which  could  result  from 
something  like  Abbott's  production  of 
nonsterile  intravenous  solutions? 

I  wonder,  too,  why  it  is  that  only  such 
very  small  quantities  of  these  dangerous 
drugs  are  recovered.  If  it  is  Impossible  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  drugs  that  go 
on  the  market — and  I.  for  one.  cannot 
believe  that  something  cannot  be  done- 
then  at  least  we  should  be  able  to  pre- 
vent these  drugs  from  doing  serious  dam- 
age. Why.  for  example,  cotild  only  10 
percent  of  a  batch  of  18.500.000  tablets  of 
a  subpotent  Squibb  antibiotic  be  recov- 
ered? And  what  happened  to  the  other 
96  percent  of  the  1.258.533,  10  cc.  vials  of 
a  Burroughs-Wellcome  product  that 
never  got  taken  ofT  the  market?  I  am 
afraid  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  dam- 
age done  to  the  well-being  of  our  people 
before  any  of  these  mistakes  are  caught 
This  all  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
communication  between  doctors,  compa- 
nies, and  the  FDA  needs  drastic  im- 
provement. 

Finally.  I  must  say  that  now,  more 
than  before,  I  doubt  whether  tlie  big 
companies  really  are  as  reliable  as  they 
would  have  'js  believe.  We  are  constantly 
told  that  we  can  depend  on  brand-name 
products,  that  a  brand  name  is  an  assur- 
ance of  quality.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
rather  than  being  more  dependable,  the 
products  of  large  companies  have  poten- 
tial for  being  more  dangerous. 

Of  the  140  members  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association,  one- 
third  had  products  recalled  by  the  FD.A 
during  the  past  2  years.  But  only  15  per- 
cent of  the  smaller  companies — the  non- 
PMA  firms — had  drugs  called  off  the 
market. 

Advertising  and  promotional  activities 
increase  the  market  for  drugs — and  the 
wider  the  market,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  will  be  affected  by  a 
mistake.  Instead  of  helping  the  public, 
the  major  companies  may  be  doing  it 
serious  harm. 

Although  it  shocks  and  worries  me 
greatly  to  learn  of  the  dangers  the  Amer- 
ican people  face  in  this  vitally  important 
area,  I  am  very  glad,  iiideed,  that  this 
information  is  reaching  the  public.  It  i.^ 
high  time  that  something  was  done  to  in- 
.sure  that  every  pha.se  of  the  health  care 
our  people  receive  Is  the  finest  and  safest 
modern  science  can  provide. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  par- 
tial list  of  major  recalls  by  the  FDA  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  wa5 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Company 


Drug 


Quantity 


Hazard 


Depth 


Percent 
recoverel 


Reason 


Ayerst  Labontories  (Ameri-  CI<lorl>exidine  dihydrochloride 

can  Home  Products).  (Hibitane). 

Squibb     -.   .     Nystatin  (MyC05latin) 

Atbott.  Sterile  water  solution?   

Roche..  Chlofdiarepoiirte  n  ibra») 

Pfaer  Mec  izine  HC  I  (Bonine) 

Ciba.. Aminojlutethiniide(flipten)  NDA. 

Phiet.  Physician's  sample?     

Richardson  Merrell     .  Bacitracin  (Bacimycin)     

Burroughs  Wellcome  .    Polyrr.ixin  8  siiKate  (Aerosporin). 

'  Not  given. 


15 M5 092  tablets           Moderate Doctor ..  30.0  Cross  contamination 

peiicillin 

18  500 nOO  tablets  do Branch  warehouse..  10.0  Subpotent 

3  son  000  bottles     Serious      Doctor.    .  0.0  Nonsterile 

570  174  450  tablets Serious  (injury)                   do  17  9  Adjiterated 

6 905 408  tablets  Moderate  (in)ur»)  Retail           .  <0.0  Not  given 

41 600  000  tablets Serious  (injury)  .  Doctor 20.0  Not  given 

40  OOfi  000  tablets                      Serious    ..                          do  (')  Label  mixup. 

65f700l,-o;  tubes;  810/!00-g.              do Wholesale  ..  (')  Subpotent 

lars;  10.'450  ',  tubes.  „  ,  .,  .  .             ^^ 

1,258.533  lOcc  ..    Moderate.-  Retail..  «°            D° 
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QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  penetrating  analysis  of 
some  features  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  as 
set  forth  in  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Price  Is  Right?"  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  September  27, 
1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Price  Is  Richt^ 

Once  again  Senators  and  Representatives 
are  raising  questions  about  the  Tonkin  gulf 
resolution  of  1964.  on  which  President  John- 
son bases  the  legal  Justification  for  his  escala- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  war.  Senator  Case  of 
New  Jersey  charges  that  the  President  took 
advantage  of  Congress  In  a  way  that  tampers 
with  "the  trust  of  one  man  for  another" — 
a  polite  euphemism  for  trickery. 

While  these  protests  express  the  growing 
dismay  and  frustration  In  Congress  and  the 
country,  they  do  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  The  vital  Issue  Is  not  the  Presi- 
dent's legal  authority  to  enlarge  the  Vietnam 
commitment  from  a  small  and  limited  aid 
program  to  a  full-scale  war  on  the  mainland 
of  Asia.  What  matters  is  that  he  pursued  this 
policy,  legal  or  not.  after  having  gained  elec- 
tion bv  promising  exactly  the  opposite  one. 
It  is  tlie  discrepancy  between  the  President's 
Asia  policy  before  and  after  the  1964  election 
that  raises  the  question  of  "mutual  trust  and 
confidence  '  which  Senator  Case  refers  to. 

In  a  speech  last  week  Mr.  Johnson  disclosed 
the  outlines  of  the  argument  he  will  take  to 
the  voters  next  year.  What  the  nation  Is  go- 
ing through  In  Vietnam,  he  says.  Is  "worth 
the  price,"  because  the  price  of  "Communist 
conquest"  In  Southeast  Asia  would  be  higher. 
He  seeks  to  Identify  the  war  in  Vietnam  with 
all  other  wars  we  have  fought— particularly. 
with  World  War  II.  And  he  Justifies  the  na- 
tional ordeal  by  describing  It  as  necessary 
to  avert  a  third  world  war. 

We  think  It  will  take  some  doing  to  con- 
vince the  -American  people  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
the  leader  of  a  tiny  underdeveloped  country 
struggling  to  emerge  from  one  of  the  most 
backward  colonialisms  on  record,  presents  the 
same  menace  to  our  vital  national  Interest  as 
Hitler  did  In  his  effort  to  conquer  Western 
Europe.  Britain  and  Russia.  The  false  paral- 
lel Is  JUEt  too  Incredible  to  swallow. 

The  truth  Is  that  we  are  not  fighting  "Com- 
munist conquest"  In  Vietnam.  Wo  are  fight- 
ing Vietnamese  nationalism,  which  developed 
out  of  years  of  colonial  exploitation  and  ac- 
cepted Communist  leadership  because  Com- 
munists like  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  offered  the  most 
Implacable  resistance  to  foreign  domination, 
whether  by  France,  Japan  or  anybody  else. 
President  Roosevelt,  whose  mantle  Mr.  John- 
son aspires  to  don,  w.is  farslghted  enough  to 
consider  supporting  Ho  as  the  best  expression 
of  Indochlnese  self-determination.  He  did 
not  live  to  carry  out  that  policy,  and  America 
Instead  backed"  first  the  French  and  then  a 
succession  of  agents  In  efforts  to  crush  an 
indigenous  antr-colonlal  revolution.  Having 
failed  over  20  years  to  gain  that  end  by  proxy, 
we  are  now  trying  to  achieve  it  with  otir  own 
military  power. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  says  Vietnam  is  saving 
us  from  a  third  world  war,  he  is  saying  that 
the  Hanoi  government  Is  simply  a  front  for 
Chinese  Communism  which  would  have  to 
be  fought  elsewhere  if  not  In  Vietnam.  The 
truth  Is  that  despite  20  years  of  desperate 
war  Hanoi  has  amazingly  avoided  becoming 
a  puppet  of  either  China  or  Russia.  W'e  are 
not  fighting  Chinese  Communism.  We  are 
fighting  a  native  nationalism  which,  far  from 
opening  the  door  to  Chinese  conquest,  offers 
the  best  hope  of  erecting  political  and  cul- 
tural barriers  to  such  conquest.  We  are  ravag- 
ing a  small  country  which  presents  no  threat 


to  our  Interests  or  security.  And  for  this  we 
are  paying  a  price  which  more  and  more 
Americans  regard  as  far,  far  too  high. 


OUR  CHOICES  IN  'VIETNAM 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Ed- 
win O.  Reischauer.  former  Ambassador 
to  Japan,  has  WTitten  an  important  arti- 
cle on  the  issue  of  Vietnam  for  the  Sep- 
tember 19  issue  of  Look  magazine.  In  a 
penetrating  way.  based  upon  years  of 
study  and  experience,  Reischauer  traces 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  He  makes 
it  quite  clear  that  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  has  progressed  to  such  a  point 
that  whatever  way  we  choose  to  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam  will  cost  us  dearly,  and 
I  quote  from  Ambassador  Reischauers 
article: 

My  purpose  is  to  bring  home  the  fact  that 
we  are  paying  dearly  for  the  war  and  face  a 
miserable  selection  of  choices  of  ways  to  end 
It.  The  question  is:  To  what  purpose  Is  all 
this  suffering  and  travail?  What  could  pos- 
sibly emerge  from  this  war  to  make  it  all 
worthwhile?  Wars  sometimes  seem  Justified 
by  their  end  results,  but  this  justification 
hardly  applies  to  the  Vietnam  war.  Even  the 
most  extravagantly  optimistic  outcome  would 
leave  far  more  losses  than  gains. 

Mr.  Reischauer's  final  paragraph  is 
both  a  warmng  and  a  future  guideline; 

Our  men  in  Vietnam  are  superbly  equipped, 
are  well  organized  and  are  fighting  valiantly, 
but  the  best  they  can  hope  to  achieve  is 
worse  than  what  we  could  have  had,  vir- 
tually for  nothing,  if  we  had  only  had  enough 
Interest  in  Vietnam  and  in  Asia  to  study  in 
advance  the  problems  we  faced  there.  If 
we  are  to  avoid  more  national  catastrophes 
like  that  In  Vietnam,  we  must  devote  a  great 
deal  more  attention  and  careful  thought  to 
our  relations  with  the  half  of  the  world's 
population  that  lives  in  Asia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Reischauer  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  as  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion  of  the  issue 
of  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Choices  Do  We  Have  in  Vietnam? 

(By    Edwin    O.    Reischauer,    Ambassador    to 

Japan, 1961-66) 

I  do  not  know  any  American  who  does  not 
want  a  speedy  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
No  one  can  be  happy  about  the  suffering  it 
brings  to  the  Vietnamese;  and  we.  too,  pay 
a  heavy  pric& — in  American  lives,  in  domestic 
political  disunity,  in  the  diversion  of  so  much 
of  our  national  wealth  away  from  construc- 
tive tasks  at  home,  and  in  the  mounting  dis- 
approval of  our  friends  abroad.  The  question 
on  everyone's  mind  is  how  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  quick  and  tolerable  end.  What  can  we 
do  to  induce  our  opponents  in  Vietnam  to 
stop  the  fighting  through  a  reasonable  nego- 
tiated settlement? 

Some  have  argued  for  an  escalation  of  the 
bombing.  They  believe  the  resultant  Increase 
in  the  pain  of  the  war  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  increase  their  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate. I  find  this  unconvincing.  In  fact, 
the  bombing  could  so  build  up  hatred  and 
distrust  of  us  among  the  North  Vietnamese 
that  it  could  increase  their  determination  to 
go  on  fighting.  This  might  be  true  In  any 
country,  and  it  Is  all  the  more  likely  to  be 
true  in  Vietnam  because  of  deep  resentments 
and  fear  of  the  Occident  developed  during 
a  century  of  colonial  domination.  Thus,  from 
one  point  of  view,  chances  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  might  be  slightly  enhanced  if  we 


cut  down  or  eliminated  the  bombing  of  the 
North. 

This,  however.  Is  not  necessarily  the  full 
story.  To  the  extent  that  bombing  cuts  down 
the  flow  of  men  and  munitions  to  the  South 
(a  point  on  which  estimates  vary  widely), 
it  reduces  the  capacity  of  the  other  side  to 
wage  war  in  the  South  and  thus  might  pos- 
sibly Increase  Its  willingness  to  negotiate. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  a  reduction  of  the 
bombing  permitted  a  substantial  increase  In 
this  flow.  It  might  from  this  point  of  view 
reduce  the  chances  for  negotiations. 

A  solution  to  this  dilemma  might  be  some 
sort  of  a  barrier  across  Vietnam  and  Laos 
at  the  17th  parallel  that  would  largely  elimi- 
nate the  military  flow  and  at  the  same  time 
remove  the  need  to  bomb  the  North,  thus 
helping  In  two  ways  to  Increase  the  chances 
for  negotiations.  But  is  this  really  feasible? 
And  if  It  is,  how  long  would  it  take  to  estab- 
lish such  a  barrier  and  have  it  take  effect? 
At  best,  this  would  bring  no  speedy  end  to 
the  war. 

Some  people  feel  that  if  we  were  to  develop 
a  more  democratic,  civilian-controlled  cov- 
ernment  In  Saigon,  a  negotiated  settlement 
would  become  more  possible.  Perhaps  so, 
but  I  have  my  doubts.  Hanoi  would  have  no 
more  liking  for  a  democratic  government  in 
the  South  than  for  the  present  one,  and  in 
any  case,  the  hate  and  distrust  that  separate 
the  supporters  of  Saigon  from  their  adver- 
saries are  too  great  to  be  easily  bridged.  But 
the  Important  point  is  that,  even  at  best,  this 
program,  too,  would  offer  no  speedy  solu- 
tion. Given  the  lack  of  experience  of  South 
Vietnam  in  democracy,  the  divisive  Intellec- 
tual and  social  climate,  the  disruptions  of 
war  and  the  limitations  on  what  we  as  out- 
siders can  do  politically  in  Vietnam,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  democratic,  civilian- 
controlled  government  would  be  a  very  slow, 
difficult  and  chancy  business. 

Many  people  rest  their  hope  on  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  guaranteed  by  some  inter- 
national force.  This  might  be  possible  If  such 
a  force  existed,  one  that  both  sides  could 
trust  and  that  could  be  brought  to  Vietnam 
in  sufficient  strength  to  underwrite  a  settle- 
ment. It  would  take  tens  of  thousands,  prob- 
ably hundreds  of  thotisands.  of  well-orga- 
nized and  well-armed  men.  But  I  see  no  signs 
of  such  a  force.  If  there  were  one.  not  only 
Vietnam  but  many  other  world  problems 
would  be  much  less  pressing  than  they  are. 
For  the  present,  at  least,  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  realistic  solution. 

However  desirable  a  negotiated  peace  may 
bo.  therefore,  we  cannot  count  on  achieving 
one,  even  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world.  Whether  or  not  we  stop  bombing  the 
North,  whatever  success  we  have  in  reform- 
ing the  Saigon  government,  and  however 
assiduous  we  might  be  In  pursuing  every 
lead  toward  a  negotiated  settlement,  the 
chances  of  ending  the  war  in  this  way  In  the 
near  future  are  not  great.  In  fact,  I  wonder  If 
any  sort  of  settlement  will  ever  be  reached 
until  one  side  or  the  other  recognizes  that  It 
faces  eventual  defeat. 

People  usually  discuss  what  Hanoi  or 
Washington  might  be  willing  to  concede  and 
what  pressures  Peking  and  Moscow  might 
bring  one  way  or  the  other.  The  problem, 
however,  lies  ftindamentally  with  the  two 
original  and  still  basic  protagonists  In  the 
war:  the  supporters  of  Saigon  and  the  Vlet- 
cong— or  the  National  Liberation  Front,  as 
they  call  themselves.  Perhaps  the  bulk  of 
South  Vietnamese  belong  to  neither  side. 
These  are  the  peasant  masses,  who  only  wish 
to  be  left  alone.  But  a  large  part  of  South 
Vietnam's  16  million  people  have  divided 
into  two  strongly  hostile  groups — one,  the 
Vletcong,  apparently  united  in  revolutionary 
zeal;  and  the  other,  the  South  Vietnamese 
military  establishment  and  a  congeries  of 
quarreling  religious  bodies  and  political  fac- 
tions held  together  only  by  a  determination 
not  to  fall  under  Communist  rule. 

These    two    groups    of    millions    of    Viet- 
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namese  have  fought  each  other  fiercely  and 
brutally  for  years  Their  distrust  and  fear 
of  each  other  run  deep.  Will  either  side  be 
willing  to  lay  down  Ita  arms  and  trust  !n  the 
good  faith  of  the  other?  Will  either  be  will- 
ing to  share  control  with  the  other  over  the 
territories  it  now  domlnatee? 

And  If  not.  what  meaning  would  there  be 
to  a  division  of  cabinet  seats  between  them? 
It  Is  hard  to  envisage  at  this  stage  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  that  is  not  virtually  a  sur- 
render by  one  side  or  the  other. 

Perhaps  I  am  being  too  gloomy.  I  hope  that 
Is  the  case  But  at  least  at  the  time  of  this 
writing,  there  seems  no  easy  or  certain  way 
to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement,  and  If  one 
proves  Impossible,  we  are  left  with  three 
cholc«e.  all  of  them  unsatisfactory  We  can 
seek  to  end  the  war  quickly  by  greatly  In- 
creasing our  military  effort,  but  this  course 
would  obviously  run  great  rUks  We  can  end 
the  war  by  withdrawing  our  support  for 
South  Vietnam  and  letting  the  Saigon  regime 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  Vletcong.  but  this, 
of  course,  would  mean  that  we  accept  defeat 
Or  we  can  go  on  fighting  on  somewhat  the 
present  terms,  in  the  hope  that  In  time,  we 
oould  bring  about  a  de-escalation  of  the  scale 
of  the  war  and  could  eventually  persuade  the 
Vletcong  and  Hanoi  to  seek  a  settlement,  but 
this  course  means  that  we  would  go  on  pay- 
ing the  high  price  of  the  war  with  no  clear 
end  in  sight 

The  first  of  thee*  choices — escalation — 
would  give  little  promise  of  ending  the  war. 
while  exposing  us  to  absolutely  unacceptable 
dangers.  We  could  greatly  expand  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  North,  say  by  wiping  out  the  cltlee; 
we  could  land  in  the  North,  occupying  the 
cities  and  cutting  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion to  the  South:  or  we  could  use  nuclear 
weapons  But  what  would  we  achieve  by  any 
of  these  acts''  They  would  contribute  rela- 
tively little  to  stamping  out  the  original 
guerrilla  war  In  the  South.  We  might  be  able 
to  destroy  the  Hanoi  government  as  It  now 
exists,  but  this  would  probably  mean  only 
that  we  then  would  have  two  guerrilla  wars 
on  our  hands — the  old  one  In  the  South  and 
a  new  one  In  the  North. 

Any  of  theee  steps  of  escalation  would 
seriously  damage  oiu  f>oeltlon  in  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  They  might  well  wreck 
our  whole  relationship  with  Japan — and  per- 
haps with  other  Important  allies  as  well.  We 
would  also  be  running  serious  risks  of  tan- 
gling with  the  700  million  people  of  China 
In  a  war  neither  side  could  ever  win.  China's 
Communlfit  leaders  believe  that  we  are  com- 
pelled by  our  very  nature  as  "imperiallste" 
to  wish  to  destroy  them.  When,  during  the 
Korean  War,  we  pushed  Into  North  Korean 
territory  contiguous  to  China,  they  came  out 
to  meet  us.  We  should  assume  that  they 
might  do  the  same  in  North  Vietnam.  And 
tf  we  were  to  come  to  blows  with  the  Chinese. 
no  one  could  guarantee  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  feel  impelled  to  Join  in,  and 
we  then  might  end  up  with  the  nuclear  holo- 
caust we  are  all  trying  to  avoid.  Clearly,  a 
major  escalation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
would  be  absolute  folly. 

I  find  the  second  alternative-^withdraw- 
Ing — though  more  debatable,  not  much  more 
attractive.  There  would  t>e  many  ways  in 
which  we  could  seek  to  conceal  our  defeat 
Sen  George  D.  Aiken  has  put  forth  the 
tongue-in-cheek  sugcestlon  that  we  declare 
ourselves  the  victors  and  then  de-escalate 
the  war.  Others  advocate  that  we  allow  our- 
selves to  be  negotiated  out.  presumably  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment would  be  allowed  to  exist  free  of  Com- 
munist control  long  enough  to  let  us  get  out 
before  the  roof  falls  in  on  It.  This  would  be  a 
settlement  much  like  what  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment of  1954  was  intended  to  be  for  the 
French.  Some  have  suggested  our  withdrawal 
Into  enclaves,  though  this  would  seem  to  me 
merely  a  surrender  of  South  Vietnam  with 
the  additional  disadvantage  for  us  of  having 
military  bases  left  In  this  hostile  land. 


However  our  withdrawal  might  be  papered 
over,  it  would  be  recognized  everywhere  as  a 
defeat  for  us.  and  we  would  have  to  face  the 
consequences.  The  real  question  is  what 
these  consequences  would  be.  All  of  Vietnam 
would  fall  under  Communist  rule — but  this 
in  Itself  would  be  only  a  relatively  minor 
drawback  to  us,  as  I  hope  to  show  later.  Nor 
would  the  problem,  as  I  see  it.  be  primarily 
that  the  United  States  was  "losing  face."  If 
one  means  by  "face"  prestige  or  self-esteem, 
then  we,  as  overwhelmingly  the  strongest 
and  richest  country  in  the  world,  have,  if 
anything,  too  much  face.  Our  size,  wealth 
and  power  are  already  so  great  that  in  some 
ways  they  militate  against  us  in  our  relations 
with  other  countries.  In  many,  they  stir  up 
suspicions  and  resentments  against  us;  in 
others,  they  create  a  sense  of  apathy  because 
of  overrellance  on  Uncle  Sam  to  carry  all  the 
burdens  of  the  world.  Even  in  a  great  and 
friendly  country  like  Jaf>an.  I  found  that  our 
very  size  and  power  made  it  dlfDcult  for  the 
Japanese  to  feel  a  sense  of  full  equality  with 
tis  If  only  "face"  were  Involved,  we  could 
safely  withdraw  from  Vietnam  tomorrow. 

A  far  more  Important  consequence  of  our 
withdrawal  would  be  the  psychological  and 
political  impact  of  our  defeat  on  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  whole  world — and,  not  the  least, 
on  the  United  States  Itself.  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  simple  "domino"  theory,  that  if  one 
country  falls  to  communism.  It  will.  In  its 
fall,  knock  down  the  next  one  to  it  geograph- 
ically and  so  on  down  the  line.  In  a  less 
mechanical  sense,  however,  there  is  some- 
thing to  the  domino  theory. 

While  there  Is  extreme  disapproval  of  our 
Vietnam  f>ollcles  in  much  of  the  world,  this 
is  not  true  in  several  of  the  countries  closest 
to  Vietnam.  There  Is,  in  fact,  strong  approval 
in  Thailand,  Laos,  the  Philippines.  Taiwan 
and  South  Korea;  and  In  several  other  South- 
east and  South  Asian  lands,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  quiet  support,  masked 
either  by  discreet  silence  or  by  an  official 
stance  of  mild  condemnation.  Many  of  these 
countries  are  themselves  unstable  and  either 
fear  the  sort  of  Internal  subversion  that  has 
torn  South  Vietnam  apart  or  are  apprehen- 
sive about  the  intentions  of  their  great 
Chinese  Communist  neighbor  and  suspicious 
of  the  loyalties  of  the  sometimes  sizable 
Chinese  populations  within  their  borders. 
They  would  feel  much  less  secure  if  the 
United  States,  after  having  committed  itself 
to  the  fight,  were  forced  to  admit  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  Communist  insurgents.  In  fact, 
such  an  outcome  of  the  Vietnam  war  would 
send  a  massive  psychological  tremor  through 
all  these  countries,  further  threatening  their 
stability  and  perhaps  sharply  shifting  their 
present  International  orientation. 

Conversely,  all  those  who  hope  for  Com- 
munist take-overs  in  the  less  developed 
countries  of  the  world,  whether  In  Asia  or 
elsewhere,  would  receive  a  shot  in  the  arm. 
America's  deieat  in  Vietnam  would  seem  to 
be  proof  positive  of  the  Maoist  doctrine  that 
what  the  Communists  call  "wars  of  national 
liberation"  are  irresistible.  It  would  be  far 
better  proof  than  Ho  Chi  Minh's  victory  over 
the  French  In  North  Vietnam,  or  the  Com- 
munist triumph  in  China,  or  the  sweep  of 
communism  In  the  wake  of  the  Soviet  Army 
In  North  Korea  and  East  Europe,  because  In 
none  of  these  cases  was  the  military  power 
of  the  United  States  directly  Involved  The 
old  concept  that  communism  was  the  wave 
of  the  future,  at  least  In  the  less  developed 
parts  of  the  world,  would  be  strongly  re- 
vived. Just  at  a  time  when  the  wave  seemed 
spent.  The  possibility  that  Communist  In- 
surgency will  develop  or  succeed  in  other 
Asian  lands  depends,  primarily  on  internal 
conditions  in  each  country,  but  a  clear-cut 
defeat  of  the  United  States  in  the  Vietnam 
war  would  certainly  be  one  external  factor 
that  could  have  a  seriously  adverse  Influence 
on  this  situation. 

Some  argue  that  these  reactions  could  be 
minimized  by  strenuous  American  efforts  to 


build  a  more  tenable  defense  line  against 
Comm'mlst  subversion  on  sounder  terrain 
In  .'Vsia,  Specific.'illy.  it  is  sviggested  that  shift- 
ing our  military  strength  to  Tliaiiand  would 
largely  offset  a  defeat  in  Vietnam.  This  might 
be  true,  but  I  have  my  doubts. 

Whatever  our  countermeasures.  the  defeat 
in  Vietnam  undoubtedly  would  change  the 
political  climate  of  Asia  decidedly  for  the 
worse.  Moreover,  the  proposed  counterstrat- 
egy  would,  in  essence,  mean  the  further 
spread  of  American  military  power  into  areas 
where  the  Vietnam  war  had  Just  shown  that 
our  type  of  military  power  was  relatively 
ineffective. 

Our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  would  not 
be  a  defeat  in  the  sense  that  France,  a  far 
smaller  and  weaker  country,  was  forced  to 
accept  defeat  in  1954.  As  has  been  stated  all 
too  often,  we  cannot  be  defeated  in  Vietnam. 
We  simply  would  be  deciding  to  go  back  on 
our  commitments.  We  might  have  good 
grounds — political,  strategic  or  moral— for 
doing  this.  The  commitments  may  have  been 
unwise  In  the  first  place.  But,  nonetheless, 
we  would  be  falling  to  carry  out  commit- 
ments not  Just  soleninly  made  but  repeated, 
often  In  grandiose  overstatement,  by  one  ad- 
ministration after  another. 

One  wonders  what  effect  this  might  have 
in  other  countries,  such  as  Japan  and  our 
European  allies,  that  have  been  relying  on 
commitments  made  by  us.  It  would  certainly 
increase  doubts  in  some  of  these  countries 
about  the  reliability  of  the  American  nuclear 
umbrella,  and  thus  encourage  nuclear  pro- 
liferation. 

What  worries  me  most,  however.  Is  the  ef- 
fect that  our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  might 
have  on  ourselves.  Some  Americans  would 
Justify  withdrawal  on  moral  grounds  and, 
with  renewed  confidence  in  their  own  coun- 
try, would  return  to  the  task  of  making 
American  strength  a  more  constructive  in- 
fluence for  the  healthy  advance  of  the  less 
developed  countries.  The  more  strategically 
minded  would  Justify  It  as  a  sound  cutting  of 
losses  in  an  unimportant  area  so  that  Ameri- 
can {Kjwer  could  be  more  effectively  used  in 
more  Important  places.  They  would  argue 
for  what  might  be  called  a  sophisticated  neo- 
Isolatlonlsm  of  the  West  from  the  East.  Al- 
ready, we  can  detect  the  leitmotifs  of  this 
theme  in  some  of  the  leading  newspaper 
columns  of  this  country — the  argument  that, 
after  all.  "East  is  East  and  West  Is  West," 
Asians,  having  their  own  distinctive  cultures 
and  special  problems,  should  go  their  own 
way.  presumably  In  poverty  and  turmoil, 
while  we  of  the  advanced  nations  go  our  own 
prosperous  and  peaceful  way. 

These  sophisticated  Justifications,  however, 
would  probably  not  be  those  of  the  bulk  of 
grass-roots  Americans.  They,  I  believe,  would 
Justify  what  would  otherwise  seem  a  hu- 
miliating defeat  on  the  grounds  that  all  the 
benighted  Vietnamese  1 1  refrain  from  writing 
the  actual  adjectives  and  nouns  that  would 
be  usedi  aren't  worth  the  life  of  "one  good, 
clean.  Christian  American  boy"  and  that 
these  "little  yellow  people"  and  all  their  Ilk 
deserve  to  be  left  to  "stew  in  their  own 
Juices."  This  attitude  could  all  too  easily  turn 
into  the  worst  sort  of  racist  Lsolationism, 
which  might  drastically  reduce  our  usefulness 
to  the  less  developed  parts  of  the  world  and 
might  also  damage  our  relations  with  the 
advanced  nations.  One  can  understand  the 
desire  to  conserve  American  strength  for  more 
constructive  tasks  than  this  unhappy  war.  We 
are  all  eager  to  save  American  lives  and  stop 
the  carnage  in  Vietnam.  But  it  Ls  possible 
that  In  our  eagerness  to  do  this,  we  might 
help  produce  such  instability  in  Asia  and 
such  impotence  In  ourselves  that  the  devel- 
opment of  a  more  stable,  prosperous  and 
peaceful  Asia  might  be  delayed  by  decades. 

All  these  dire  consequences  of  withdrawal 
are  only  speculation.  Tliey  may  be  exag- 
gerated But  my  own  guess,  as  of  the  present, 
is  that  the  less  costly  course  will  prove  to  be 
to  continue  somewhat  along  the  present  lines. 
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working  toward  reducing  the  scale  of  the  war 
and  ending  it  as  soon  as  possible,  but  not 
resorting  to  either  extreme— withdrawal  or 
major  escalation  This  is  what  I  understand 
to  be  In  general  the  Administration's  policy, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  been 
basically  in  support  of  it  While  I,  like  every- 
one else,  keep  praying  that  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement Will  end  the  war  quickly  on  some 
satisfactory  basis.  I  believe  the  chief  hope  we 
have  for  a  tolerable  outcome  is  to  force  the 
other  side  gradually  to  reduce  the  scale  of 
fighting  and  eventually  to  accept  some  sort 
of  reasonable  settlement 

Is  this  slow  simmering  down  of  the  war. 
however,  a  real  possibility?  I  believe  it  is. 
We  are  putting  tremendous  military  pres- 
sure on  the  Vletcong  and  have  so  built  up 
our  forces  in  South  Vietnam  that  we  cannot 
really  be  defeated  in  a  war  that  remains  lo- 
calized there.  There  are  signs  that  we  may 
be  starting  to  make  slow  progress  toward 
getting  the  rural  population  and  its  produce 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Vletcong  We  are  be- 
ginning to  help  biaid  a  broader  base  of 
support  for  the  Saigon  government.  This  ap- 
proach to  ending  the  war  is  admittedly  a 
Blow  and  somewhat  dubious  one,  but  it  seems 
more  promising  and  less  hazardous  than  the 
other  two 

If  the  gradual  process  of  damping  down  the 
war  is  our  best  way  to  end  it,  or  at  least  cut 
its  costs,  then  our  strategy  should  be  di- 
rected primarily  toward  this  objective.  This 
is  why  we  should  direct  not  Just  verbal  em- 
phasis but  our  chief  efforts  toward  political, 
social  and  economic  development  in  the  parts 
of  South  Vietnam  under  Saigon's  control. 
This  is  why  It  is  important  to  carry  out  a  slow- 
but  sound  pacification  of  as  much  of  the 
agricultural  area  of  South  Vietnam  as  pos- 
sible. If  the  Vletcong  could  be  denied  access 
to  the  peasants  and  the  rice  they  produce, 
their  main  sources  of  manpower  and  food 
would  dry  up.  and  thus  their  capacity  to  con- 
tinue the  war  would  be  sharply  reduced. 

Pacification  is  more  a  political  and  eco- 
nomic Job  than  a  military  one.  The  chief 
task  is  to  convince  people  that  they  have 
more  to  hope  for  from  Saigon  than  from  the 
Vletcong.  and  this  must  be  done  by  the  Viet- 
namese themselves.  The  Saigon  government 
must  hold  out  a  more  convincing  promise  of 
a  better  day  to  its  people,  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  must  be  retrained,  both 
politically  and  militarily,  so  that  It  can 
spread  the  Influence  of  Saigon  more  effec- 
tively throughout  the  country.  This  reform 
must  be  based  not  Just  on  our  alien  Ideas 
but  on  Ideas  that  are  appealing  and  meaji- 
ingful  to  the  Vietnamese. 

This,  unfortunately.  Is  not  a  quick  solu- 
tion, calculated  to  meet  American  election 
deadlines.  The  reasoning  of  our  leaders  in 
Washington.  I  suspect,  Is  not  very  different 
from  mine,  but  being  oriented  toward  politics 
in  this  country,  they  naturally  pay  primary 
attention  to  the  influence  of  the  war  on  elec- 
tions here.  As  a  consequence,  they  seem 
sometimes  to  be  grasping  for  quick  but  un- 
sound solutions  to  the  war.  They  have  per- 
mitted a  creeping  escalation  of  the  fighting, 
apparently  In  the  unrealistic  hope  that  some 
new,  even  if  minor,  pressure  on  Hanoi  will 
cause  a  spectacular  change  of  attitude  there. 
Actually,  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  have  their 
eyes  set.  too,  on  the  1968  American  Presiden- 
tial election,  hoping  that  It  may  somehow 
lead  to  an  American  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam. Until  this  hope  has  been  dispelled  by 
the  election  Itself,  they  are  not  likely  to 
show  any  willingness  to  compromise,  no  mat- 
ter what  pressure  is  put  on  them.  Thus, 
Instead  of  trying  to  force  them  to  give  up 
before  the  election,  which  probably  cannot 
be  done  no  matter  how  much  pressure  we 
apply,  we  might  better  concentrate  on  slower 
but  surer  ways  of  tipping  the  scales  against 
them,  so  that  by  the  autumn  of  1968,  when 
they  see  themselves  facing  an  American 
President  with  a  four-year  mandate,  they 
may  be  more  inclined  to'  seek  peace  through 
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negotiations.  One  ImjKjrtant  element  of  such 
a  strategy  might  be  the  elaboration  of  real- 
istic and  geuerous  terms  of  settlement  that 
would  give  the  Vletcong  a  tolerable  alterna- 
tive to  an  apparently  endless  war. 

But  even  assuming  a  decided  worsening 
of  the  Vletcong  position  by  the  autumn  of 
1968  and  the  formulation  of  realistic  peace 
terms  on  our  part,  I  doubt  that  a  negotiated 
settlement  would  be  much  more  than  a 
cease-fire,  at  least  at  first.  The  Vletcong,  in 
effect,  would  be  suspending  their  attempt 
at  an  immediate  military  seizure  of  all  South 
Vietnam,  but  only  in  the  hope  that  the  terms 
of  the  settlement  would  allow  them  to  win 
by  other  means  or  to  recoup  their  strength  for 
another  try  at  a  forceful  take-over  sometime 
in  the  future.  Even  this,  however,  would  give 
South  Vietnam  and  the  world  a  breather — 
a  chance  to  move  beyoi^d  the  present  stale- 
mate to  a  phase  in  which  the  war  might 
no  longer  seem  necessary  or  relevant. 

I  put  forth  these  personal  views  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  with  some  diffidence  because 
no  one  can  be  sure  about  these  very  com- 
plex problems.  My  purpose  is  to  bring  home 
the  fact  that  we  are  paying  dearly  for  the 
war  and  face  a  miserable  selection  of  choices 
of  ways  to  end  it.  The  question  is:  to  what 
purpose  all  this  suffering  and  travail?  What 
possibly  could  emerge  from  this  war  to  make 
it  all  worthwhile?  Wars  sometimes  seem 
Justified  by  their  end  results,  but  this  Justi- 
fication hardly  applies  to  the  Vietnam  war. 
Even  the  most  extravagantly  optimistic  out- 
come would  still  leave  far  greater  losses  than 
gains.  South  Vietnam,  only  a  tiny  corner  of 
Asia,  would  have  a  precarious  chance  to 
start  restoring  slowly  and  painfully  the  great 
damage,  both  spiritual  and  physical,  done 
during  the  many  years  of  fighting.  There 
would  be  an  opportunity  to  try  to  build  a  free 
society  and  democratic  institutions,  but  cer- 
tainly no  guarantee  of  success.  Nor  would 
there  be  any  guarantee  that,  ten  or  twenty 
years  after  the  war  had  ended,  political  rule 
over  South  Vietnam  would  not  be  more  or 
less  what  it  would  have  been  If  we  had  never 
got  Involved  there. 

It  Is  also  doubtful  that  even  a  favorable 
outcome  to  the  war  would  do  much  to  deter 
Communist  subversion  In  other  less  de- 
veloped couiitrles.  Instead  of  being  discour- 
aged by  our  tiltlmate  victory  in  Vietnam, 
would-be  revolutionaries  might  be  encour- 
aged by  the  obvious  pain  of  the  war  to  the 
United  States  and  the  clear  reluctance  of 
the  American  people  to  get  involved  In 
further  wars  of  this  type.  Whatever  interna- 
tional goodwill  might  be  engendered  by  a 
settlement  would  only  slightly  offset  the 
hatred  and  the  distrust  the  war  had  bred.  Re- 
stored confidence  In  American  power  would 
only  partially  balance  the  harm  done  to  our 
Image  abroad  and  our  unity  at  home. 

Of  course,  wars  are  usually  Justified  more 
in  terms  of  the  might-have-beens  they  pre- 
vented than  by  anything  positive  they  pro- 
duced. Some  prices  Just  have  to  be  paid — 
as  In  World  War  II.  But  is  there  even  this 
Justification  in  Vietnam?  I  have  no  doubt 
that  If  those  who  determined  American 
policy  toward  Vietnam  had  foreseen  even 
dimly  the  costs  and  futilities  of  the  war,  they 
would  have  made  different  choices  at  several 
times  in  the  past  and  thus  avoided  the 
present  situation,  with  only  trifling  costs. 
If  any.  to  American  Interests. 

The  obvious  alternative  was  to  allow  Ho 
and  his  Communist-dominated  Vietmlnh  to 
take  over  the  whole  of  Vietnam.  This  would 
have  happened  early  If  the  United  States 
had  made  quite  clear  in  1945  that  It  did  not 
approve  of  the  revival  of  colonialism  In  Asia 
and  would  give  it  no  support.  It  would  still 
have  happened  If  we  had  not  given  massive 
aid  to  the  French  war  effort  after  1949.  It 
would  have  happened  if  we  had  been  willing 
in  1954  to  support  the  Geneva  agreements 
and  had  not  tried  to  build  up  a  permanent 
regime  under  Diem  in  South  Vietnam.  It 
would  have  happened  If  we  had  not  steadily 


increased  our  military  commitments  to 
South  Vietnam  between  1960  and  1963  It 
would  have  happened  if  we  had  decided 
against  massive  participation  in  the  war  In 
the  winter  of  1964-65.  Thus,  under  each  of 
our  last  four  Presidents,  decisions  were 
clearly  made,  even  if  not  fully  thought  out. 
to  reject  this  one  obvious  alternative. 

What  would  have  happened  if.  at  any  of 
these  moments  of  decision,  we  had  chosen 
the  alternative?  If  we  had  clearly  favored 
Vietnamese  nationalism  over  French  coloni- 
alism in  1945,  It  seems  obvious  that  Ho,  in 
short  order,  would  have  established  effective 
control  over  the  whole  of  Vietnam  He  prob- 
ably would  have  set  up  the  same  sort  of 
dictatorial,  oppressive.  Communist  rule  over 
all  Vietnam  that  he  actually  did  over  the 
North.  He  would  probably  have  encountered 
much  the  same  sort  of  problems  be  did  in  the 
North,  and  the  economic  progress  of  Viet- 
nam would  have  been  slow,  though,  of 
course,  not  as  slow  as  In  a  war-torn  land. 

The  society  and  government  of  this  uni- 
fied Vietnam  would  probably  not  have  been 
something  we  would  ha\e  approved  of.  but 
we  have  not  found  much  we  could  approve 
of  In  the  society  and  government  of  a  di- 
vided Vietnam  either.  Quite  possibly,  a  uni- 
fied Vietnam  under  Ho,  spared  the  ravages 
of  war.  would  have  gone  at  least  as  far  to- 
ward the  evolution  of  a  stable  and  reason- 
ably Just  society  as  has  the  divided,  war- 
torn  land  we  know  today.  For  us.  however, 
the  question  is  what  that  sort  of  Vietnam 
would  have  meant  in  International  politics. 
I  believe  It  would  be  safe  to  assume  that  it 
would  have  been  a  highly  nationalistic  Viet- 
nam. By  the  same  token,  I  believe  it  also 
would  have  been  free  of  Chinese  domination. 
The  Vietnamese  have  instinctive  fears  of 
their  great  northern  neighbor.  While  they 
have  always  admired  and  imitated  China  for 
more  than  a  millennium  they  have  had  a 
deep  national  tradition  of  resistance  to  Its 
domination.  If  they  had  had  no  specific 
reason  to  fear  or  resent  us.  the  chances  are 
that  their  fears  and  resentments  would  have 
come  to  focus  on  China,  whether  or  not  It. 
too,  were  Communist 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  Ho's  Com- 
munist-dominated regime,  if  it  had  been 
allowed  by  us  take  over  all  Vietnam  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  would  have  moved  to  a  posi- 
tion with  relation  to  China  not  unlike  that 
of  Tito's  Yugoslavia  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 
Ho,  like  Tito,  had  had  cordial  wartime  rela- 
tions with  us.  He  apparently  expected  our 
continued  friendship  and  had  more  to  hope 
for  in  economic  aid  from  us  than  China. 
He  and  his  associates  were  ardent  national- 
ists and  probably  had  deeper  fears  and  sus- 
picions of  the  Chinese  than  the  Yugoslavs 
had  of  the  Russians.  While  such  a  Vietnam 
might  have  been  more  circumspect  and  re- 
spectful toward  China  than  Tito  has  been 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,  It  would  probably 
have  been  even  more  fiercely  independent. 
The  way  In  which  Hanoi  has  sought  to 
maintain  Its  independence  of  Peking  and 
Moscow,  despite  the  military  dependence  on 
both,  which  was  forced  on  It  by  the  pro- 
tracted war  with  us.  suggests  how  strongly  in- 
dependent a  Communist  Vietnam  would  have 
been,  if  not  pushed  by  these  military  neces- 
sities. 

Would  such  a  Communist  regime  In  all 
Vietnam  have  been  a  serious  menace  to  Its 
neighbors  or  to  world  peace?  I  doubt  it.  A 
Communist  take-over  in  ail  Vietnam  shortly 
after  the  end  of  the  war  wotild  probably  have 
seemed  to  the  rest  of  the  world  no  more  of 
a  Communist  triumph  than  the  successive 
victories  of  Communists  over  antl-Commu- 
nlsts  tJiat  have  taken  place  In  Vie'nam  since 
1945.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  a  united  Com- 
munist Vietnam  would  have  had  any  more 
harmful  an  Infiuence  on  Laos  than  a  divided 
war-torn  Vietnam  has  had.  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia might  have  fallen  under  Vietnamese 
Influence,  but  this  at  least  would  have  kept 
them   out  of   Chinese  control.   Or.   possibly. 
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CambcKlla's  traditional  animosity  toward 
Vietnam  would  have  induced  It  to  veer  fur- 
ther away  than  It  haa  from  aasoclatlon  with 
the  Communist  nations,  If  South  Vietnam. 
too,  had  been  Communist.  Thailand  would 
probably  have  been  less  adversely  affected  by 
an  entirely  Communist  Vietnam  than  it  has 
been  by  the  prolonged  war  there.  Meanwhile, 
a  united,  strongly  nationalistic  Vietnam, 
while  paying  Up  service  to  Communist  China, 
would  probably  have  served  as  a  far  more 
effective  dike  against  the  southward  exten- 
sion of  Chinese  power  and  influence  than 
have  a  North  Vietnam  forced  into  military 
dependence  on  China  and  an  unstable  South 
Vietnam.  And  this  general  situation  In  Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asia,  which  would  have 
been  so  much  less  unsatisfactory  for  us  than 
what  we  have  today,  would  have  been 
achieved  without  any  of  the  terrible  costs 
that  have  mounted  so  high. 

Our  men  In  Vietnam  are  superbly  equlpi>ed. 
are  well-organized  and  are  flighting  valiantly. 
but  the  best  they  can  hope  to  achieve  Is  worse 
than  what  we  could  have  had.  virtually  for 
nothing.  If  we  had  only  had  enough  Interest 
In  Vietnam  and  In  Asia  to  study  In  advance 
the  problems  we  faced  there.  If  we  are  to 
avoid  more  national  catastrophes  like  that 
In  Vietnam,  we  must  devote  a  great  deal 
more  attention  and  careful  thought  to  our 
relations  with  the  half  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion that  lives  In  Asia. 


SOCIAL      SECURITY      IS      NOT      IN 
TROUBLE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  will  soon  begin  to 
debate  the  Social  Securlty-Medlcare- 
Welfare  Amendments  of  1967.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  already  concluded 
comprehervsive  and  informative  hearings 
on  the  legislation  and  the  major  social 
Issues  related  to  it. 

The  transcript  of  that  hearing  record 
Is  a  tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long],  who.  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  is  determined  that  the 
Semite  will  make  its  final  decisions  on 
this  year's  amendments  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  importance  of  the  legislation 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

At  a  time  when  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  is  laboring  so  effectively  to  search 
out  the  facts  needed  for  intellij^ent  de- 
cisions. It  is  disheartening  to  discover 
that  several  newspaper  columnists  and 
magazine  writers  have  recently  written 
articles  to  the  effect  that,  first,  social 
security  cheat."  the  young  generations  of 
this  Nation  by  forcing  them  to  pay  for 
social  security  benefits  given  to  the  dis- 
abled and  the  aged;  and,  second,  that 
somehow  the  financial  reserves  of  social 
security  have  been  ruthlessly  pillaged, 
creatine,'  grave  doubts  about  the  sound- 
ness of  the  social  security  fund. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging,  I  am  acutely 
aware  of  the  deficiencies  of  social  securi- 
ty benefits  and  other  forms  of  retirement 
income.  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to 
go  even  beyond  the  modest  and  well- 
reasoned  proposals  for  increased  bene- 
fits sought  by  President  Johnson  this 
year,  and  I  will  certainly  give  all  possi- 
ble support  to  the  proposals  offered  by 
the  Finance  Committee. 

But  while  it  is  reasonable  to  seek  im- 
provements that  will  increase  the  help 
social  security  gives  to  millions  of 
Americans,  it  is  reprehensible  to  distort 
basic  Issues  about  the  program  at  a  time 
when  objective  appraisal  Is  vital. 


Perhaps  the  most  misleading  article  on 
the  subject  appears  in  the  October  issue 
of  the  Reader's  Digest.  I  believe  that  It 
does  a  great  disservice  not  only  to  pres- 
ent social  security  beneficiaries,  but  also 
to  all  of  us  who  count  upon  such  income 
for  security  in  retirement  for  ourselves 
or  for  our  elders. 

Fortunately,  the  article's  argimients 
have  been  answered  in  some  detail  in  a 
statement  issued  by  Wilbur  J.  Cohen, 
Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Mr.  Cohen,  who  has  lalwred 
long  and  effectively  for  major  innova- 
tions In  the  social  policy  of  this  Nation, 
is  both  incisive  and  informative  in  his 
analysis  of  the  Reader's  Digest  article. 
His  statement  should  be  at  the  disposal 
of  every  American  who  wants  the  facts 
about  social  security  today.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement  by  WrLBtra  J.  Cohen,  Under  Sec- 

RET.\HY  or  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Mr.  Charles  Stevenson's  article  on  "How 
Secure  Is  Your  Social  Security?"  In  the  Octo- 
ber Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  Is  mislead- 
ing, and.  In  my  opinion,  creates  anxiety  and 
fear  about  the  financing  of  our  social  security 
system  that  are  groundless. 

I  state  categorically  that:  The  social  se- 
curity system  Is  soundly  financed.  Present 
and  potential  future  beneficiaries  of  social 
security  will  get  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
social  security  law. 

I 

Mr.  Stevenson  begins  his  article  by  saying 
our  "social  security  Insurance  Is  In  trouble." 
This  Is  not  so. 

The  subtitle  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  article  says 
that  "Recent  disclosures  are  raising  g:rave 
doubts  as  to  how  much — If  anything — today's 
taxpayer  will  get  back  when  his  time  for 
retirement  comes."  TJse  of  the  words  "dis- 
closures," "grave  doubts"  and  "If  anything" 
can  only  result  In  worry  to  millions  of  people 
who  are  now  drawing  social  security  benefits 
or  expect  to  draw  them  In  the  future.  This 
worry  Is  wholly  without  factual  basis. 

The  article  seeks  to  depict  Chairman  Wil- 
bur D.  Mills  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. Representative  John  W.  Byrnes,  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  as 
profoundly  alarmed  about  the  basic  design 
and  fisc.il  Integrity  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram and  about  the  course  that  the  program 
is  taking.  The  facts,  however,  are  that  as 
recently  as  5  weeks  ago  these  men  Jointly 
supported  legislation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967  (H.R.  12080),  which  builds  upon  the 
present  social  security  program  and.  with 
careful  attention  to  actuarial  soundness, 
makes  needed  Improvements  in  the  benefits 
of  the  program. 

Tlie  Implication  that  Representative 
Byrnes,  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  agrees  with 
the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Stevenson  files  In 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Byrnes  was  a 
co-sponsor  of  the  social  security  bill  now 
before  Congress  and  Is  contradicted  by  'nls 
renaarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  debate  on  the  bill.  At 
that  time  he  stated: 

"I  personally  do  not  feel  that  the  burdens 
imposed  by  this  bill  are  greater  than  the 
taxpayers  will  be  willing  to  pay.  After  all. 
todays  taxpayer  Is  tomorrow's  beneficiary.  I 
was  very  glad  to  Join  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  in  sponsoring  tlie  social  security 
bill — a  bUl  which  gives  due  consideration 
to  the  needs  of  our  elderly  citizens  as  well 
as  those  who  are  called  upon  to  pay  the 
taxes." 


Repreeentatlve  Byrnes  went  on  to  say  that: 
"Everyone  paying  taxes  today  can  do  so  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  is  participating  in  a 
sound  program  of  social  insurance  which 
will  provide  commensurate  benefits  In  the 
event  of  his  death  or  disability." 

The  House  Committee  report  on  H.R  12080. 
which  was  signed  by  24  out  of  25  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
bears  ample  witness  to  the  care  and 
thoroughness  which  the  Committee  has  de- 
voted to  assuring  the  continued  soundness 
of  the  social  security  program. 

The  proposals  contained  in  H  R.  1208O 
were  considered  during  18  days  of  public 
hearings  over  a  period  of  6  weeks,  and  during 
64  executive  sessions  over  a  period  of  16 
weeks.  Following  debate,  the  House  approved 
the  bill  by  the  overwhelming  non-partisan 
vote  of  415  to  3.  The  bill  reaflarms  the  sound- 
ness of  the  contributory,  wage-related  social 
security  program. 

The  soundness  of  the  social  security  system 
has  been  examined  a  number  of  times  by 
groups  of  Independent,  nongovernmental 
representatives  of  business.  Insurance,  labor. 
and  the  public 

In  1957,  under  the  Elsenhower  Administra- 
tion, an  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security 
Financing  was  appointed  by  Secretary  Flem- 
mlng  It  reported  as  follows: 

"The  Council  finds  that  the  present 
method  of  financing  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  program  Is  sound, 
practical,  and  appropriate  for  this  program 
It  Is  our  Judgment,  based  on  the  best  avail- 
able cost  estimates,  that  the  contribution 
schedule  enacted  into  law  In  the  last  session 
of  Congress  makes  adequate  provision  for 
financing  the  program  on  a  sound  actuarial 
basis."  , 

Among  the  members  of  the  Council  who 
made  this  statement  were  the  President  of  a 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  two  actuaries — one 
from  a  private  Insurance  company  and  one 
from  a  university — and  representatives  of 
business,  labor  and  professional  groups. 

The  most  recent  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Security,  again  made  up  of  outstanding 
experts  in  the  field,  examined  thoroughly  all 
of  the  Issues  connected  with  the  "security" 
of  social  security.  Like  the  preceding  council 
they  concluded,  in  their  report  of  January 
1965,  that  the  social  security  program  is 
soundly  financed  and  that  its  income— out 
into  the  long  range  future — will  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  Its  obligations. 

Both  Adv. scry  Councils  took  note  of  such 
charges  as  those  made  in  the  article  to  the 
effect  that  social  security  taxes  are  used  for 
purposes  other  than  social  security,  that  the 
trust  funds  contain  o.nly  lOtJ's,  and  that  the 
system  Is  "In  the  red"  by  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars.  Both  Councils  found  these  charges 
to  be  without  foundation. 


The  article  says  that  the  social  security 
program  puts  a  "squeeze  on  the  young."  This 
Is  not  so.  The  fact  is  that  even  without  taking 
Into  account  that  social  Eecurity  benefits 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  increased 
from  time  to  time  as  c'nanges  occur  In  wage 
levels  and  cost  of  living,  young  workers  as  a 
group  will  get  social  security  protection  worth 
20  to  25  percent  more  than  they  will  pay  in 
social  security  contributions.  This  is  the  case 
under  present  law  and  would  be  the  case 
under  the  House-pafsed  bill  and  under  the 
Administration's  proposal. 

Young  workers  could  not  buy  comparable 
Insurance  protection  from  private  insurance 
companies  at  anywliere  near  the  amount  they 
pay  for  their  social  security  protection. 

The  article  takes  no  account  of  the  f-ict 
that  the  benefit*  provided  by  the  present  so- 
cial security  law  are  very  much  lower  than 
the  benefits  that  will  actually  be  paid  when 
today's  young  workers  reach  retirement  age. 
As  wages  rise — as  they  have  throughout  the 
history  of  the  country— benefits  can  be  in- 
creased without  increasing  the  contribution 
rates.  This  is  because  the  contributions  are 
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a  percentage  of  covered  payroll  and  because, 
as  wages  go  up.  income  to  the  system  In- 
creases more  than  the  corresponding  liabili- 
ties. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  benefits  were  not 
increased  as  wage  levels  rise  over  the  years. 
the  contribution  rates  scheduled  In  present 
law  would  be  too  high,  and  they  could  be 
reduced.  Whether  benefits  are  increased  or 
contribution  rates  are  reduced  the  result 
would  be  the  same,  namely,  more  protection 
In  relation  to  contributions  than  is  shown 
by  analyses  that  assume  no  change  In  wage 
levels  and  in  benefits. 

The  calculations  referred  to  In  the  article 
assume  that  the  covered  employee  wsuld 
have  within  his  control  an  amount  of  con- 
tributions paid  by  his  employe-s  equal  to  the 
amount  of  his  own  social  security  contribu- 
tion. This  assumption  rests  on  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  n;iture  of  the  social  insurance 
program  and  indeed  the  nature  of  private 
group  insurance.  If  such  an  assumption  were 
used,  the  whole  fabric  of  private  group  life 
Insurance,  annuity  Insurance,  and  other 
forms  of  group  insurance  In  this  country 
would  have  to  be  regarded  as  Inequitable. 

As  a  general  rule,  under  private  group  In- 
surance plans  the  employer  contribution  Is 
not  allocated  to  each  employee  in  an  amount 
related  to  the  employee's  own  contribution. 
On  the  contrary  the  employer  contribution, 
as  in  the  ca&e  of  social  security,  is  what  makes 
It  possible  to  pay  larger  benefits  to  workers 
and  their  survivors  who  are  in  the  upper  age 
brackets  when  the  group  insurance  plan 
goes  into  effect  than  could  be  paid  only  on 
the  basis  of  the  worker's  own  contributions. 

I  believe  it  bears  repeating  that  even  with- 
out taking  Into  account  the  fact  that  bene- 
fits will  be  increased  in  future  years,  even 
young  workers  covered  under  social  security 
will  get  Insurance  protection  worth  20  to  25 
percent  more  than  the  value  of  their  con- 
tributions, and  moreover,  they  will  actually 
do  much  better  than  fnat  when  account  is 
taken  of  the  fact  that  social  security  bene- 
fits can  and  will  be  Increased  as  wage  levels 
go  up  without  any  need  to  increase  the 
contribution  rate. 

In  deciding  whether  yoiuiger  people  get 
their  money's  worth  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  social  security  provides  not  only  retire- 
ment protection  but  also  survivors  and  dis- 
flbility  Insurance  protection.  While  Mr. 
Stevenson's  figures  do  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  social  security  provides 
protection  against  loss  of  Income  due  to 
death  and  disability  and  also  provides  hos- 
pital insurance  protection  at  age  65.  most  of 
his  discussion  ignores  the  importance  of 
these  parts  of  the  program.  That  Importance 
may  be  Illustrated  by  an  example:  The  value 
of  the  social  security  survivors  Insurance 
protection  provided  under  the  House-passed 
bill  in  the  case  of  the  worker  whose  earnings 
are  about  the  medLin  earnings  of  regularly 
employed  men  ($550  per  month)  who  dies 
at  age  35  leaving  a  wife  aged  32  and  two  small 
children  is  about  $56,000.  Were  this  worker 
to  become  disabled  at  age  35,  the  value  of 
the  disability  Insurance  protection  to  him 
and  h:s  family  would  be  about  $59,000. 

Social  security  is  a  sound  and  equitable 
program  for  the  young  and  the  old. 

Ill 

Mr.  Stevenson's  article  contains  nearly  two 
columns  on  the  so-called  Nestor  case,  decided 
by  the  U.  S,  Supreme  Court  in  1960  (pp. 
76-77 1.  Mr.  Stevenson  distorts  the  legal  Is- 
sues. He  has  several  quotes  which  to  a  lawyer 
and  a  general  reader  would  appear  to  be  from 
the  Court's  decision.  But  they  are  not.  He 
not  only  does  not  quote  from  the  Court  de- 
cision but  falls  to  mention  that  the  Cotirt 
decision  reversed  the  contention  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  brief  (prepared  in  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration)  that  the  program 
Is  not  an  insurance  program.  What  the  U.  8. 
Supreme  Court  actually  said  was: 

"The  Social  Security  system  may  be  ac- 
curately described  as  a  form  of  social  Insur- 


ance, enacted  pursuant  to  Congress'  power 
to  'spend  money  in  aid  of  the  general  wel- 
fare,' whereby  persons  gainfully  employed, 
and  those  who  employ  them,  are  taxed  to 
permit  the  payment  of  benefits  to  the  retired 
and  disabled,  and  their  dependents." 

The  fact  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion rejected  many  of  the  contentions  made 
in  the  brief  and  stated  that:  "The  Interest 
of  a  covered  employee  under  the  [Social  Se- 
curity] Act  Is  of  sufficient  substance  to  fall 
within  the  protection  from  arbitrary  gov- 
ernmental action  afforded  by  the  due  process 
clause." 

Thus,  as  the  Supreme  Court  stated,  al- 
though the  Congrses  can  modify  rights 
granted  under  the  statute,  it  cannot  do  so 
in  an  arbitrary  way.  The  right  to  benefits 
under  social  security,  as  the  Court  has  said. 
is  protected  under  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  against 
denial  or  diminution  by  arbitrary  Govern- 
ment action. 

IV 

The  article  attempts  to  show  that  social 
security  Is  unsound  by  referring  to  "un- 
funded outstanding  obligations"  of  $350  bil- 
lion and  stating  that  under  the  Administra- 
tion bill  tills  amount  will  rise  to  $417  billion, 
(pp.  79-80).  The  $350  billion  referred  to  is 
the  amount  that  would  be  needed — if  social 
security  were  a  private,  voluntary  Insurance 
program — to  pay  off  all  obligations  on  the 
assumption  that  there  would  be  no  new  en- 
trants into  the  system.  The  Idea  of  there 
being  a  huge  unfunded  liability  in  the  social 
security  system  is  wholly  meaningless  and 
irrelevant  for  any  practical  purposes.  There 
Is  no  need  in  a  Government  program  such  as 
social  security  for  funding  on  the  basis  re- 
ferred to  in  the  article.  It  would  not  only  be 
unnecessary  but  also  unwise  to  build  up  such 
a  huge  accumulation  of  social  security  funds. 
No  life  Insurance  expert  nor  social  security 
expert,  nor  business  nor  labor  organization, 
and  no  Advisory  Council  or  Committee  of  the 
Congress  has  ever  recommended  such  fund- 
ing. 

The  most  recent  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security — an  Independent  group  of  experts 
In  the  field  which  reviewed  all  aspects  of  the 
social  security  program  over  a  period  of  18 
months — stated  In  its  1965  report- 

"The  Council  Is  In  agreement  with  the  pre- 
vious groups  that  have  studied  the  financing 
of  the  program  that  It  is  unnecessary  and 
would  be  unwise  to  keep  on  hand  a  huge  ac- 
cumulation of  funds  sufficient,  without  re- 
gard to  income  from  new  entrants,  to  pay  all 
future  benefits  to  past  and  present  contribu- 
tors. A  compulsory  social  Insurance  program 
is  correctly  considered  soundly  financed  If, 
on  the  basis  of  actuarial  estimate,  current  as- 
sets up  future  income  are  expected  to  be 
sufficient  to  cover  all  the  obligations  of  the 
program:  the  present  system  meets  this  test. 
The  claim  sometimes  made  that  the  system 
Is  financially  unsound,  with  an  unfunded  lia- 
bility of  some  $300  billion,  grows  out  of  a 
false  analogy  with  private  insurance,  which 
because  of  its  voluntary  character  cannot 
count  on  income  from  new  entrants  to  meet 
a  part  of  future  obligations  for  the  present 
covered  group." 

v 

The  article  is  in  error  In  saying  that  the 
social  security  changes  recommended  by 
President  Johnson  would  take  persons  out  of 
poverty  "partly  by  raising  the  Federal  income 
taxes"  of  other  people  over  65  (p  79).  Under 
the  President's  propa«;al.  over  2  million  p>er- 
sons  would  be  removed  from  p<jverty  1 1 .6 
million  aged  65  and  over  and  0.5  million 
under  age  65  >  by  the  Increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  social  .security  benefits — especially 
the  Increase  in  the  minimum  benefits  from 
the  present  S44  a  month  to  $70  There  is  no 
truth  In  the  statement  In  the  article  that 
the  method  of  removing  these  people  from 
poverty  would  be  through  raising  Income 
taxes. 

The  article  speaks  disparagingly  of  the  Im- 


provement of  social  security  'benefits  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  number  of  persons 
on  assistance  or  relief.  But  this  has  been  the 
objective  of  the  social  security  program  since 
It  was  enacted  in  1&35!  This  was  the  original 
congressional  intent.  In  fact,  the  carrying  out 
of  this  Intent  has  been  one  of  social  security's 
greatest  achievements.  The  proportion  of  the 
aged  on  welfare  has  decreased  from  about  22 
percent  in  1950  to  about  10  percent  today.  We 
hope  to  decrease  the  prop>ortion  to  5  percent. 
Increasing  the  level  of  social  security  benefits 
will  aid  in  this  objective. 

One  moro  of  the  many  inaccuracies  con- 
tamed  in  the  article  is  the  allegation  in  the 
article  that  social  security  contributions  are 
put  Into  the  "Treasury's  general  fund" 
(p.  76).  The  fact  Is  that  the  contributions 
are  automatically  appropriated  by  law  to  the 
social  security  trust  funds,  which  are  kept 
separate  from  one  another  and  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  Treasury  and  can  be 
used  only  for  the  payment  of  tlie  benefits  and 
administrative  expenses  under  the  social 
security  program. 

vn 

Mr.  Stevenson  says  that  the  Government 
is  discouraging  beneficiaries  from  augment- 
ing their  Incomes  by  collecting  social  secu- 
rity contributions  with  no  comparable  in- 
crease In  benefits  and  by  withholding  bene- 
fits from  those  beneficiaries  who  earn  over 
$1500  a  year.  (p.  79) 

The  purpose  of  the  social  security  program 
as  determined  by  the  Congress  is  to  pay 
benefits  when  there  is  a  loss  of  earnings  be- 
cause of  death,  disability,  or  retirement  The 
law  prescribes  a  test — generally  referred  to 
as  the  retirement  test — lor  determining 
whether  such  loss  of  earnings  has  occurred. 
The  amount  of  the  retirement  test  and 
whether  there  should  be  any  retirement  test 
Is  certainly  a  question  which  warranto  dis- 
cussion. 

What  Mr.  Stevenson  didn't  say  In  his  ar- 
ticle Is  that  eliminating  the  retirement  test 
would  Increase  the  cost  of  the  program  by 
$2  billion  a  year.  The  additional  cost  would 
be  Incurred  to  pay  benefits  to  about  2  mil- 
lion people,  many  of  whom  are  fully  em- 
ployed and  earning  as  much  as  they  ever  did. 
The  vast  majority  of  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries— some  20  million  other  persons — 
either  are  unable  to  work  or  cannot  find  a 
Job  and  therefore  would  not  be  helped  one 
iota  by  the  elimination  of  the  retirement  test. 
Would  this  be  an  intelligent  and  equitable 
way  to  spend  $2  billion  a  year  additional? 

The  author's  statement  that  beneficiaries 
who  work  and  pay  social  security  contribu- 
tions get  "no  comparable  Increase"  In  bene- 
fits may  give  the  impression  that  this  work 
cannot  increase  their  benefits  or  that,  if  It 
can,  the  benefit  increases  are  insignificant. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  beneficiary  who  worlis 
can  get  a  benefit  Increase  If  he  has  even  Just 
a  single  year  in  which  his  earnings  are  more 
than  his  earnings  In  any  one  of  the  past 
years  that  were  used  in  computing  his  bene- 
fits. 

In  short,  Mr.  Stevenson  didn't  tell  a  full  or 
fair  story  on  the  retirement  test. 

VI  n 

The  article  concludes  that  further  study  of 
and  basic  changes  in  social  security  are 
called  for.  Some  of  the  concluding  remarks 
are  repetitions  and  of  misleading  assertions 
made  earlier  and  some  go  further. 

The  article  raises  a  number  of  questions 
about  what  will  happen  to  the  social  security 
program  in  the  future  after  whatever  "tem- 
porary tinkering  the  House  and  Senate  may 
do  regarding  the  President's  program" — as  U 
the  House  and  Senate  are  not  comprised  of 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people  and  as  If  the  President  is  not  respon- 
sible to  the  American  people.  It  Is  through 
such  processes  as  the  article  calls  "tinker- 
ing"— studied  proposals  such  as  those  made 
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by  -.he  President,  and  congressional  delibera- 
tion and  debates— that  this  NatK'n  builds  Its 
public  programs,  orders  Its  economy,  and  car- 
ries on  the  alTalrs  of  Government,  and  this 
will  doubtless   be  true   In   the   future. 

The  article  goes  on  to  sugges*,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Increases  In  social  security  contribu- 
tion r.ites  that  have  been  enacted  over  the 
years,  that  private  pen.sUms  may  not  be  able 
to  remain  "afloat"  Such  scaremongerlng 
Ignores  the  fact  that  social  security  has  not 
prevented  the  rapid  growth  of  private  pen- 
sions Private  pensions  have  made  tremen- 
dous strides  since  the  1930's,  when  social 
security  began.  There  were  only  about  400 
private  pension  plans  In  1935  when  social 
security  was  enacted.  Today  there  are  over 
60.0001 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  proposal  to 
est.ibllsh  a  '•blue  ribbon  commission."  over 
the  years  since  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Security  submitted  its  report  to  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  original  Social  Se- 
curity Act  was  enacted  in  1935,  there  have 
been  numerous  independent  studies  of  social 
security  by  advisory  councils  composed  of 
highly  respected  ,inci  knowledgeable  citizens. 
For  Instance  there  was  an  Advisory  Council 
Report  in  1939,  1948,  1959,  and  1965.  Since 
1956,  studies  by  advisory  councils  have  been 
provided  for  in  the  social  security  law  itself, 
and  there  have  been  perlo<:llc  studies  by  the.se 
councils.  Through  the  councils,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  employees,  employers,  the 
self-employed,  and  the  general  public,  the 
social  security  program  has  had  the  benefit 
of  a  great  deal  of  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
examination.  Under  the  law,  the  next  ad- 
visory council,  scheduled  to  be  appointed  In 
1968  (under  the  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
House.  It  would  be  appointed  in  1969 1.  will 
review  all  aspects  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, including  the  status  of  the  social  se- 
curity trust  funds  In  relation  to  the  long- 
range  commitments  of  the  program  and  will 
make  a  report  of  Its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  of 
the  social  security  trust  funds  and  to  the 
Congress 

IX 

Mr  Stevenson  has  not  clarified  any  funda- 
mental Issues  He  has  not  pointed  out  the 
great  unmet  social  needs.  What  he  has  done 
has  been  a  great  disservice  to  the  millions  of 
social  security  beneficiaries  and  the  millions 
who  are  counting  on  social  security  benefits 
in  the  future.  He  has  obfuscated  and  con- 
fused the  major  policy  issues  In  social  secu- 
rity. A  critical  and  constructive  review  of 
social  security  would  be  welcome  A  glib  and 
superficial  attack  on  a  program  so  important 
to  millions  of  Americans  is  not  a  contribution 
to  the  American  people. 


FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  TEACHER 
TRAINING 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  an  article  entitled 
■'Federal  Funds  for  Teacher  Training." 
appearing  in  the  September  1967  issue 
of  American  Education,  a  publication  of 
the  OfQce  of  Education. 

It  is  an  exposition  of  the  current  fel- 
lowship programs  under  title  IV  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  and 
title  V-C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  In  my  judgment,  the  article 
will  be  of  interest  to  Senators  because 
it  contains  on  a  State-by-State  basis  the 
number  of  fellowships  awarded  to  the 
Institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
purposes  of  these  two  acts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FzDERjiL  Funds — Teacheh  Training 

To  meet  the  ever-incre;ifiing  need  for  teach- 
ers and  to  Improve  the  quality  of  classroom 
instruction,  Congress  has  authorized  sev- 
eral programs  speciflcally  aimed  at  training 
teachers  for  the  nation's  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities. 

Title  IV  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  encourages  graduate  students  to 
prepare  fur  college  teaching  careers  and  to 
work  toward  their  Ph.D.  or  its  equivalent. 
This  academic  year.  15,000  NDEA  title  IV 
fellows  are  taking  courses  in  such  varied 
programs  as  city  planning,  economic  history, 
physics,  speech  and  drama,  nuclear  engi- 
neering, entomology,  computer  science,  and 
comparative  education.  Each  student  re- 
ceives a  stipend  of  $2,000  for  the  first  aca- 
demic year  of  tenure,  $2,000  for  the  second, 
and  $2,400  for  the  third,  together  with  an 
allowance  of  $400  a  year  for  each  dependent. 
An  additional  stipend  of  $400,  plus  $100  for 
each  dependent.  Is  available  for  summer 
study.  Participating  colleges  and  universities 
receive  an  annual  allowance  of  $2,500  per 
student  in  lieu  of  tuition  fees. 

Under  title  V  (C)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  teacher  fellowships  are  available 
for  up  to  two  years  of  graduate  study  lead- 
ing to  an  advanced  degree  other  than  the 
doctorate.  These  fellowships  may  be  awarded 
to  persons  teaching  now  or  intending  to 
teach  at  the  elementary  or  secondary  level. 
This  year.  2.336  prospective  and  some  1,500 
experienced  teachers  are  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram and  academic  Institutions  listed  on  the 
chart  on  the  opjjosite  page. 

Prospective  teachers  receive  a  stipend  of 
$2,000  for  the  first  academic  year,  $2,200  for 
the  second,  and  an  allowance  of  $400  per 
academic  year  for  each  dependent.  Experi- 
enced teachers  selected  for  the  program  re- 
ceive a  stlpen'l  of  $4,000  per  academic  year 
and  $600  for  ..ch  dependent.  An  annual  al- 
lowance of  $2,500  per  student  is  given  to 
each  participating  Institution. 

Graduate  fellowships  for  college  and  uni- 
versity teachers  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958,  academic  year 
1967-68 

Number 
St  ate  and  institution  of  awards 

Alabama: 

Auburn    University 25 

University   of   Alabama 40 

Alaska:    University   of   Alaska 4 

Arizona: 

Arizona  State   University 30 

University    of   Arizona 60 

Arkansas:    University  of  Arkansas 14 

California: 

California  Institute  of  Technology 25 

Claremont  Graduate  School 30 

Loma  Linda  University 2 

San  Diego  State  College 2 

Stanford    University 85 

University  of  California — Berkeley 85 

Davis   .- 50 

Irvine     -  30 

Los  Angeles 85 

Riverside 27 

San    Diego 30 

San     Francisco 4 

Santa    Barbara 25 

Santa    Cruz 4 

University  of  Southern  California 60 

Colorado: 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 8 

Colorado  State  College 7 

Colorado  State  University 25 

University  of  Colorado 80 

University  of  Denver 12 

Connecticut: 

University  of  Connecticut 45 

Wesleyan     University 2 

Tale    University 85 

Delaware:   University  of  Delaware. 12 


Graduate  fellowships  for  college  and  un:- 
Vi'-siCy  teaches  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958,  academic  year 
f567-SS— Continued 

A' timber 
State  and  institution  of  awards 

District  of  Columbia: 

American    University 2 

Catholic  University 32 

Georgetown    University 20 

George  Washington  University 14 

Howard    University 12 

Florida : 

Florida  State  Unlvers-ity. 60 

University  of  Florida -  80 

University  of  Miami 22 

Georgia : 

Emory    University 32 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 26 

Georgia  State  College 4 

Medical   College  of  Georgia 4 

University    of    Georgia 60 

Hawaii:   University  of  Hawaii -  28 

Idaho:  University  of  Idaho 12 

minois: 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 14 

Illinois  State  University 4 

Loyola    University 12 

Northern  Illinois  University 10 

Northwestern  University 85 

Southern  Illinois  University 32 

University  of  Chicago 85 

University  of  Illinois 85 

Indiana : 

Ball  State  University 8 

Indiana  State  University 4 

Indiana    University 85 

Purdue    University 65 

University  of  Notre  Dame 38 

Iowa: 

Iowa  State  University  of  Science 

and    Technology -  35 

University   of  Iowa 70 

Kansas : 

Kansas  State  University  of  Agriculture 

and  Applied  Science 28 

University    of    Kansas 65 

Kentucky: 

University  of  Kentucky 40 

University  of  Louisville 10 

Louisiana: 

Louisiana  State  University  and 

A.  &  M.  College 43 

Tulane  University 60 

Maine:  University  of  Maine ---  12 

Maryland: 

Johns  Hopkins  University 75 

Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music 2 

University  of  Maryland 55 

Massachusetts: 

Boston   College 14 

Boston    University 31 

Brandels    University 40 

Clark    University 10 

Harvard    University 85 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  65 

Northeastern    University 10 

Springfield    College 4 

Tufts    University 28 

University  of  Massachusetts — Amherst  45 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 4 

Michigan: 

Michigan  Technological  University 4 

Michigan  State  University "0 

University  of  Detroit 2 

University  of  Michigan 85 

Wayne  State  University 34 

Western  Michigan  University 4 

Minnesota:  University  of  Minnesota, 

Minneapolis-St.   Paul 85 

Mississippi : 

University  of  Southern  Mississippi 4 

Mississippi  State  University 14 

University  of  Mississippi 12 

Missouri: 

St    Louis  University 30 

University    of    Missouri — Colvmibia —  55 

Kansas    City 2 

Rolla    12 

Washington    University. 72 
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Graduate  fellowships  for  college  and  uni- 
versity teachers  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.  academic  year 
i967-6S— Continued 

Number 
State  and  institution  of  awards 

Montana; 

Montana  State  University 12 

University  of  Montana 8 

Nebraska:  University  of  Nebraska 30 

Nevada:  University  of  Nevada 8 

New  Hampshire: 

Dartmouth   College 10 

University  of   New  Hampshire 18 

New  Jersey: 

Newark  College  of  Engineering 4 

Princeton  University 80 

Rutgers,  The  State  University 58 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 9 

New  Mexico: 

New  Mexico  State  University 10 

University  of  New  Mexico 32 

New  York: 
Alfred  University  College  of  Ceramics.  2 
City  University  of  New  York — all  insti- 
tutions      50 

Clarkson   College  of  Technology 4 

Columbia  University — main  division 85 

Columbia    University — Teachers    Col- 
lege   21 

Cornell  University 85 

Fordham    University 25 

Jullliard   School   of   Music 4 

New  School  for  Social  Research 4 

New   York   University 80 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute 12 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In.ctitute 25 

State  University  of  New  York— Albany  26 

Blnghamton     7 

Buffalo 60 

College  of  Forestry 10 

Stony    Brook 18 

Syracuse  University 60 

University  of  Rochester 72 

Yeshiva    University 15 

North  Carolina: 

Duke  University 60 


Graduate  fellowships  for  college  and  uni- 
versity teachers  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958,  academic  year 
7967-68— Continued 

Number 
State  and  institution  of  awards 

North  Carolina — Continued 
North     Carolina     State     University — 

Raleigh    30 

University  of  North  Carolina — Chapel 

Hill    85 

North  Dakota: 

North   Dakota  State  University 14 

Universitv  of  North  Dakota 8 

Ohio: 

Bowling  Green  State  University 7 

Case  Institute  of  Technology 32 

Kent  State  University 12 

Miami  University 7 

Ohio  State  University 70 

Ohio   University 25 

University  of  Akron 4 

University  of  Cincinnati 25 

University  of  Toledo 4 

Western  Reserve  University 45 

Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma    State    University    of   Agri- 
culture and  Applied  Science 27 

University    of    Oklahoma 30 

University  of  Tulsa 2 

Oregon: 

Oregon  State  University 32 

University  of  Oregon 75 

Pennsylvania : 

Bryn  Mawr  College 10 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 35 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technology 4 

Duquesne  University 6 

Lehigh   University--- - 16 

Pennsylvania  State  University 80 

Temple  University 23 

University  of  Pennsylvania 85 

University  of  Pittsburgh 45 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania     4 

Rhode  Island : 

Brown  University 60 

University  of  Rhode  Island 18 


Graduate  fellowships  for  college  and  uni- 
versity teachers  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958,  academic  year 
1967-68 — Continued 

Number 
State  and  institution  of  awards 

South  Carolina: 

Clemson  University 24 

University  of  South  Carolina 15 

South  Dakota: 

South  Dakota  State  University 5 

University  of  South  Dakota 12 

Tennessee : 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers..  10 

University  of  Tennessee — Knoxvllle 60 

Vanderbilt  University 50 

Texas : 

Baylor  University 4 

North  Texas  State  University 6 

Rice  University 45 

Southern  Methodist  University 10 

Texas  A.  &  M.  University 28 

Texas  Christian  University 6 

Texas  Technological  College 8 

Texas  Woman's  University 4 

University  of  Houston 10 

Universitv  of  Texas 85 

Utah: 

Brlgham  Young  University 14 

University   of  Utah 45 

Utah  State  University 22 

Vermont:    University    of    Vermont    and 

State  Agricultural  College 12 

Virginia : 

College  of  William  and  Mary 2 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 7 

University  of  Virginia 65 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 25 

Washington: 

University  of  Washington 85 

Washlngtijn  State  University 28 

West  Virginia:  West  Virginia  University-  14 

Wisconsin : 

Marquette   University 16 

University  of  Wisconsin — Madison 85 

Milwaukee 10 

Wyoming:  University  of  Wyoming 16 

Puerto  Rico:  University  of  Puerto  Rico..  4 


(iRADUATf  FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  UNDER  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965,  ACADEMIC  YEAR  l%7-68 

|P  denotes  prospective  teachers,  e  eipefienced] 


State  and  Institution 


Program 


Number 

ot 
awards 


Alabama:  University  ot  Alabama. 
Alaska:  University  ot  Alaska 


Arizona: 

Arizona  State  University. 


Elementary  education. 

Biology 

Rural  education 


University  ol  Arizona 

Arkansas: 

Henderson  State  Teachers  College- 
University  of  Arkansas. 


English  math. 

An 

English 

Reading 


Calilornia; 

California  State  College,  Los  Angeles. 

Chapman  College  . 

Claremont  Graduate  School .. 

Sacramento  State  College 

San  Fernando  Valley  State  College... 

San  Francisco  State  College 

Stanford  University 


History 

.  ...do 

Modern  foreign  languages. 

Social  studies  education... 

Modern  media  

Elementary  education 

English 

do. 


University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Los 
Angeles 

University  of  Southern  California 

Colorado: 

Adams  State  College 

Colorado  State  University 

University  of  Denver 


Western  State  College 

Connectkut: 

University  of  Connecticut 

Weslevan  University 

Yale  University 

Delaware  University  of  Delaware. 
District  of  Columbia: 

Howard  University 

Trinity  College 


Early  elementary  education. 

Secondary  education 

Elementary  education 

...  do 

English 

Elementary  education 


Elementary  and  secondary  education 

Earth  science,  education  reading,  English. . 
Elementary  and  secondary  education,  in- 
ternational relations. 
Elementary  education 


Math 

Secondary  education. 
....do 

Math. 


Elementary  and  secondary  education. 
History  education 


4-p 
25-e 

10-p 
25-e 

15-e 
25-e 

4-p 

♦-P 
15-e 

«-P 

25e 

4-P 

4-p 

25-e 

20-e 

16-p 

25-e 

4.p 

4-p 

4-P 

4-P 
12-p 
10-p 

4-P 

18-e 
6-p 
10-p 

4-P 

10-p 
4-P 


State  and  Institution 


Program 


Number 

ot 
awards 


Florida: 

Florida  State  University 

Stetson  University 

University  of  Florida 

University  of  Miami. _ 

University  of  South  Florid* 

Georgia: 

Emory  University 

University  of  Georgia 

Hawaii:  University  o(  Hawaii. 

Idaho:  Idaho  State  University 

Illinois: 

Illinois   Technical   College   Chicago, 
North. 

Northwestern  University 

Southern  Illinois  University 

University  of  Chicago 

University  ol  Illinois 

Indiana: 

Ball  Stale  University 

DePauw  University 

Indiana  Stale  University 


Art.   English,  social  science,  foreign  Ian-  I6-p 
guage. 

Math 25-e 

English 25-e 

Social  studies 4-p 

Chemistry  and  physics 4-p 

Spanish 15-« 

Supervision 25-e 

Mental  retardation 4-p 

Early  elementary  education 4-p 

Secondary  education . .     12-p 

Math,  geography,  history,  science  and  social  12-p 
science  education. 

Reading 25-e 

Psychology 20-e 

Science  education 4-p 

Communications 20-e 

English 4-p 

language,  arts,  education 4-p 

Disadvantaged 25-e 

Elementary  education 4-p 

Curriculum  supervisors,  helping  teachers,  25-e 

department  chairmen. 

Biology,  English,  math,  foreign  languages,  l&-p 

physical  and  social  scierice. 

Urban  elementarv  education 10-e 

Latin,  math,  secondary  education 16^p 

Early  elementary  education 20-e 

English 20-e 

English,  physics 8-p 

Math 4-p 

Guidance 20-e 
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[P  denotes  prospective  teachers;  e  experienced) 


State  and  institution 


Program 


Number 

oi 
awards 


hdiana— Contiinued 

Indiana  University 

Purjue  University 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

Valparaiso  University 

lo<«a 

Clarke  Coiieje 

Drake  University 

lo«d  Stale  University  of  Science  and 
Technology 

State  College  ol  Ijaj     .         .     

Kansas 

Kansas  State  Cjiiege   Pittsburg 

Kansas  State  Teacners  College 

University  ol  Kansas 

Kentucky:  University  of  Kentucky  

Louisiana: 

Loyola  University  . 

Southern  U  nversity  and  A,  ft  M.  Col- 
lege 

Universiiy  a>Soulh»esIern  Louisiana. 
Maine    University  ol  Maine    - 

Maryland: 

Johns  Hopkins  University  

University  ol  Maryland.   

Mjjsachusetts: 

Boston  College  

Boston  University 

Clark  University ■ 

Harvard  University 

SpringfieM  College 

Tults  University 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 
Michigin 

f astern  Michigan  University...   

Maygrove  College 

Michigan  State  University 

University  of  Michigan. .  .. 

Wayne  State  University 

We';t»fn  Michigan  University 

University  of  Minnesota,  Ouluth 

Minneapolis-St  Paul 

Mississippi    University  of  Mississippi 

Missouri 

St  Louis  University 

University  of  Missouri.  Columbia 

Washington  University 

Montana    Montana  State  University 

NetrasHj    University  of  Nebraska 

Nevada    University  of  Nevada 

New  H,impshire   University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire 

New  Jersey 

Montclair  Stale  College..- 

Rutgers,  the  State  University 

Seton  Hall  University 

Trenton  SLste  College 

New    Mexico.    New    Meiico    Highlands 

University. 
New  York: 

Colgate  University 

Columbia   University   Teachers   Col- 
lege. 

Fordham  University 

Holstra  University 


Biology,  reading,  math,  classic  literature, 
music.  Russian. 

French.  Spanish - 

Secondary  education - 

Economics, 

Political  science,  civics 

Secondary  education 

World  history 

Social  science 


Reading.   _ 

Biolcgy,  elementary  education — 
Sex  education 


Industrial  arts  education. 


English..  .. 

Secondary  education 

German,  math,  social  sciences... 

History 

Geography 

Elementary  education 


Physical  science- 
English  -., 


Computer  science 

Elementary  and  secondary  education 

Guidantg, 

English,  math.  sMial  sciences,  science,  mod- 
ern foreign  languages 

History 

Teaching,  guidance -- 


Elementary  education 

Chemistry 

Geotraphy ---- 

Geography,  history - 

Fnglith.  reading,  math,  art,  music,  science, 
social  studies,  foreign  languages. 

Physical  education _ 

Early  elementary  education.  French 

English.- 

Early  elementary  education 

Social  stadies  currreula 

Educational  reading 

History,  social  science 

Reading,  math,  science 

Music        --         .- 

Elementary  education - - 

Businesseducation. - 

Industrial  arts 

Iniernational  studies 


Science  and  math 

Classics,  guidance 

Geography,  history 

History 

Reading 

Elementary  and  secondary  education 

English-     -- 

Elementary  and  secondary  education  lan- 
guage arts. 

Elementary  education 

Elementary  education,  social  scienc« 

Elementary  education 

Science 

Guidance,  reading.. 

Science  


English 

Rom.ance  languages 

Psycnology       ■■-. 

Elementary  education,  Japanese,  Chinese- 
Outdoor  education 

Mental  retardation - 


Science.  English,  math,  social  science,  ro- 
mance languages. 

English. 

Early  elementary  education 

Math 

fnglish,  history 

Early  elementary  education. 

Elementary  education 


16-p 

25-e 
12-p 
25-e 
15-e 

4  p 
20-e 

4-p 

25^ 

8-p 
4  p 

♦-P 

4  p 
4  p 
12-p 
IS-e 
20-e 
4  p 

25-e 
4-p 

15-e 

4-p 
20 -< 

12-p 

15-e 
2i-e 

4-p 
4-p 
4  p 
20  e 
16-p 

4  p 
8  P 
4-p 

4  p 
20-e 

4-p 
10-p 
25-e 

4-p 

24-e 

4  P 

24  e 

4-p 

24-« 
8-p 

20-< 
4-P 

2S-e 

4-p 
4-p 
12-p 

4-p 
8-P 
♦-P 
♦-P 
25-e 
20-e 

♦-P 

4-p 
30-e 

8-P 
2i-e 

4-p 


4-p 

8-P 
25-e 
15-e 
8-p 
4-p 
20-e 


State  and  Institution 


Program 


Number 

of 
awards 


New  York— Continued 
New  Yorit  University. 


SUNY  College,  Geneseo,  Potsdam. 
Syracuse  University 


North  Carolina: 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  . 

Duke  University -- 

North  Carolina  College 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
HilL 
North  Dakota:  University  of  North  Dakota. 
Ohio: 

Kent  State  University 

Ohio  State  University 

Ohio  University 

University  ol  Dayton 

University  ol  Toledo 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma  State  University  of  Agri- 
culture and  Applied  Sciences. 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oregon: 

Oregon  College  of  Education 

Reed  College 

University  of  Oregon 


Pennsylvania: 

Carnegie  Institute  o!  Technology . 

Pennsylvania  State  University 


Physical  education,  foreign  language. 

Disadvant.aged-urban 

English  as  2d  language 

Physics  and  science 

Chemistry.   .   - 

Educational  media 

Social  studies 

Reading  - 


Math 

English,  French 

Media  specialists 

Elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Social  science 


English,  geography 

Art  education 

Speech 

Economics -- 

English ....  ......v. 

Elementary  and  secondary  education . . 


English. 
Math... 


Geography 

Secondary  education •• 

Elementary,  secondary  education,  physical 
education,  art,  math,  English. 

English - 

Elementary  education 


State 


Temple  University 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island:  Brown  University... 

South    Carolina:    South    Carolina 
College. 

South  Dakota :  University  of  South  Dakota . 

Tennessee: 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 


Memphis  State  University 

Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
State  University. 


University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville... 
Va 
Texas: 


Vanderbilt  University. 


English 

History 

Sex  education 

Geography.. 

Disadvantaged-urban 

Elementary  education 

Secondary  education 

Elementary  education 

English 

Music,  social  science,  social  studies  educa- 
tion. 

Humanities.    - 

Science  leaching 

Home  economics,  health,  physical  educa- 
tion. 

Business  education 

Secondary  education 


North  Texas  State  University. 
Sam  Houston  State  College... 


Southern  Methodist  University 


Texas  A.  ft  M.  University.. 
Texas  Christian  University.. 
Texas  Woman's  University. 

University  of  Houston 

University  of  Texas 


Eiementaryeducation 

Science 

History 

History,  science 

Englisn 

Elementary  education 

..do 

Art,  art  education,  music,  physical  educa- 
tion. 


Utah: 

Brigham  Young  University... 
Utah  State  University 

Vermont: 

St.  Michael's  College 

University  of  Vermont 

Virginia: 

College  of  William  and  Mary. 

University  of  Virginia 

Washington: 

University  of  Washington — 


Physics,  family  life. 
Business  education. 
Social  sciences 


English. 
do. 


Elementary  education. 
Secondary  education.. 


Western  Washington  State  College... 

West  Virginia:  West  Virginia  University... 
Wisconsin: 

Marquette  University 

Wisconsin    State    University,    River 
Falls,  Platteville. 

Wyoming:  University  ol  Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico:  University  ot  Puerto  Rico... 


Music 

Germanics 

English,  math. 

English 

Music 


Spanish 

Social  science 

Industrial  arts 

Elementary  education,  physical. 
English,  social  science,  math... 


12-p 
18-e 
25-e 
4-p 
4-p 
15-e 
24-e 
15-e 

4-p 

8  p 
16-e 
12-p 

4-p 

8-p 
8-p 
4-p 
25-e 
4-p 
4-p 

4-p 

4-p 

25-e 
4-p 

12-p 
20-e 
15-e 

4  p 
15-e 

6-p 
15-e 
25-e 

6-p 
16-p 

4-p 

4-p 

12-p 

25  e 
4-p 
8-p 

4-p 
12-p 

4-p 
4-p 

25-e 
4-p 

25-e 

10-p 
4  p 
4-p 
4-p 

12-p 


8-p 

4-p 

25-e 

4-p 
4-p 

4-p 
8-p 

4-p 
25-e 
10-p 
16-e 

4-p 

4-p 
4-p 
24-e 
6-p 

4-p 


INCREASE  TAXES  OR  CUT  FEDERAL 
SPENDING? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF,  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  few  weeks  an  upsurge  of  Interest  In 
cutting  Federal  spending  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  a  tax  increase  has  been  very  evi- 
dent on  Capitol  Hill.  I  have  gone  on 
record  as  supporting  this  approach.  Con- 


.sequently,  I  was  delighted  to  read  an 
editorial  in  the  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mer- 
cur>--News  which  stressed  the  need  for 
a  pood  hard  look  at  Federal  spending 
priorities  with  particular  reference  to 
Senator  Proxmire's  proposed  legislation 
to  creat-e  a  Government  Program  EX'alu- 
ation  Commission. 


Over  the  years,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  achieved  a  reputation  for 
carefully  examining  Federal  expenditure 
policy.  Thus  I  think  It  is  appropriate 
that  he  should  be  in  the  forefront  of 
those  who  are  espousing  a  cutback  in 
Federal  spending  rather  than  a  10- 
percer.t  surtax. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Mercury-News  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Proxmire's  Reform  Ide.\s  Popular  With 
Taxpayers 

Sen.  'William  Proxmire  (D-Wisj  Is  one  of 
ihose  on  Capitol  Hill  who  does  not  believe 
that  the  Johnson  administration's  proposed 
;0  per  cent  surcharge  on  corporate  and  In- 
dividual Income  is  a  good  Idea. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  who  Is 
ranlcing  majority  member  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
Congress,  believes  the  surcharge  will  not  re- 
duce Inflationary  pressures,  halt  the  price 
spiral  or — for  that  matter — even  produce  as 
much  revenue  as  the  President  hopes. 

Senat-or  Proxmire  would  rather  see  the 
federal  government  cut  its  spending  pro- 
grams than  raise  taxes,  and,  in  this  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  surely  must  echo 
the  heartfelt  sentiments  of  a  majority  of 
Americans. 

In  point  of  fact.  Senator  Proxmire  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  suggest  specific  areas  in  which 
budget  cuts  can  be  made — the  space  pro- 
gram post-.^p>ono,  supersonic  transport  de- 
velopment and  "pork  barrel"  public  works 
projects  to  name  but  three. 

This  approach  to  the  problem  of  federal 
spending,  however,  is  hopelessly  inadequate. 
Senator  Proxmire  concedes,  becavise  too  many 
Americans  believe  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  so  big-  and  the  mechanics  of  It  so 
cumbersome,  that  meaningful  reductions  In 
spending  are  Impossible, 

Senator  Proxmire  disagrees.  What  Is  needed. 
In  his  view,  is  a  review  of  old  federal  pro- 
grams, to  see  which  should  be  retained  and 
which  jettisoned,  and  establishment  of  a  set 
of  national  priorities  that  could  guide 
Congress   In   establishing   new  programs. 

To  this  end.  Senator  Proxmire  has  intro- 
duced S.  2032,  which  would  establish  a  gov- 
ernment commission  to  evaluate  programs, 
bot'n  old  and  new  with  an  eye  to  their  cost 
effectiveness,  and  to  ponder  the  question  of 
national  priorities. 

In  the  Senator's  words: 

"The  commission  members  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  the  Speaker  o'  the 
House  and  the  President  Pro  Tern  of  the 
Senate,  and  would  be  required  to  report  to 
the  President  and  llie  Congress  by  Feb.  1, 
1969.  It  is  my  great  hope  that  this  commis- 
sion will  be  useful  to  the  President,  to  the 
Congress,  and,  above  all,  to  the  people  whose 
tax  dollars  pay  for  everything  the  federal 
government  does.  .  .  . 

With  over  20  per  cent  of  the  national  In- 
come passing  through  the  federal  till,  federal 
expenditures  are  of  major  importance.  The 
ways  the  federal  government  chooses  to  spend 
tax  revenue  has  a  tremendous  effect  on  the 
allocation  of  our  ba.sic  resources  In  this  na- 
tion and  upon  our  growth  and  prosperity  as 
an  economy." 

The  point  is  a  telling  one.  Senator  Prox- 
mire's colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  should  support  his  program  evaluation 
commission  bill.  It  represents  a  step,  and  a 
significant  one  at  that,  toward  a  long-needed 
government  reform. 


AMENDMENT  TO  ADD  GOVERNOR 
VETO  PROVISIONS  TO  TITLE  UKh) 
OF  THE  ANTTPOVERTY  BILL 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  response  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  to  add  a  provi- 
sion which  ■^vould  allow  the  Governors  to 
veto  programs  for  migrant  and  farm 
workers  under  title  in<b)  of  S.  2388  was 


immediate,    spontaneous,    and    unani- 
mously opposed  to  such  an  amendment, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimotis  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  12 
telegrams  which  are  representative  of 
the  viewpoint  expressed  to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegrams 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington.  D.C, 
September  28, 1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  problems  of  migrant  workers  cannot 
be  solved  on  a  State  basis.  A  very  large  part 
of  the  self-help  housing  program  In  this 
covintry  is  among  seasonal  and  migrant  farm 
workers  financed  by  OEO  section  Ill(b) 
funds.  There  is  no  Federal  program  we  know 
of  where  there  has  been  a  finer  cooperative 
working  relationship  between  low  income 
families  local  religious  business  and  profes- 
sional people  and  a  Federal  agency  than  in 
self-help  housing.  Consequently  we  are 
deeply  concerned  about  any  proposal  which 
would  Inject  a  veto  power  between  local 
groups  and  OEO.  This  program  is  so  locally 
oriented  that  an  official  at  a  higher  level 
might  not  be  possessed  of  the  requisite  In- 
formation to  pass  wise  Judgment  on  the 
validity  of  programs.  The  only  State  In 
which  a  self-help  housing  program  has  been 
dismantled  was  in  a  State  OEO  office.  There 
is  nothing  in  our  experience  to  Indicate  that 
migrant  programs  would  be  improved  by 
placing  Federal  funds  under  State  control. 
Indeed  the  contrary  is  quite  clear. 
Sincerely, 

Clay  L  Cochran, 
Executive    Director,    International    Self- 
Help  Housing  Association. 

■VisALiA,  Calif.. 
September  28,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 
C/ioirTTtan,   Subcornmittre.   Migratory   Labor, 
Senate     Office     Building.     Washington, 
D.C. 
We  strongly  object  to  amendment  title  III 
(b)  OEO  giving  Governor  veto  power.  Inter- 
state of  program  makes  this  amendment  Im- 
practical. An  added  bureaucratic  factor  will 
preclude  benefits  to  low-income  migrants. 

Everett  S.  Krakov, 
Executive  Director,  Tulare  County  Com- 
munity Action  Agency. 

Des  Moines,  Lowa, 
September  28,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 
New  Senate  Building.  Wa.^hingtcm,  DC: 

We  desire  maximum  flexibility  of  opera- 
tion under  the  various  phases  of  the  OEO 
program  and  reiterate  our  strong  opposition 
to  any  amendment  which  would  give  gov- 
ernors at  the  State  level  veto  power  over  the 
application  of  funds  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate we  urgently  request  defeat  of  the 
amendment  introduced  by  Senator  George 
Murphy. 

National  Catholic  Rtjral  Life 

Conference. 
Msgr.  Edward  W.  O'Rourke. 

Executive  Director. 

New  York.  N.Y., 
September  28,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC: 

Strongly  urge  voting  down  Murphy  amend- 
ment to  poverty  bill  giving  veto  power  to  gov- 
ernors of  title  ni(b)  programs  would  seri- 
ously endanger  and  delay  some  of  the  most 
effective  and  urgently  needed  programs  to 
needy  seasonal  farm  workers  and  their 
families. 

Pay  Bennett, 
Executive  Secretary,  National  Advisory 

Committee  on  Farm  Labor. 


New  York,  N.Y.. 

September  28.  1967. 
Senator   Harrison   Arlington   Willi.\ms, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  oppose  the  Murphy  amendment 
which  would  give  Governors  veto  power  over 
title  III.  part  B  of  poverty  bill.  Proposed 
amendment  would  be  a  handicap  for  poor- 
est rural  people. 

Ben  M.  Herbsteb, 
President,  United  Church  of  Christ. 

Baltimore,  Md., 
September  28, 1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams,  Jr., 
Ne7f  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Senator  Murphy's  motion  to  subject  title 
III  of  EOA  to  Governor's  veto  would  emas- 
culate or  eliminate  many  title  III  projects. 
Scott  Nielsen. 
Director,    Farm    Labor   Program    South- 
eastern       Pennsylvania.        American 
Friends   Service   Committee,   Kenneth 
Square.  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 
September  28,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams,  Jr  , 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Strongly  urge  you  do  everything  to  pre- 
vent title  III  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  being  subject  to  Governor's  veto 
through  title  III  Innovative  programs  in 
many  previously  neglected  areas  have  begun 
to  find  solutions  and  create  a  partnership 
in  the  use  of  public  and  private  resources. 
Seasonal  far.m  labor  programs  require  mul- 
tl-Stage  approach  difficulty  of  securing  for 
example  approval  of  six  or  more  east  coast 
Governors  staggers  imagination.  Possibility 
of  veto  and  delays  inevitably  inherent  in 
procedure  would  effectively  mlnim.ize  par- 
ticipation and  contribution  of  private 
agencies  to  war  on  poverty.  Present  title 
III  has  enabled  imaginative  and  conscien- 
tious use  of  anti-poverty  resources  in  line 
with  stated  Intent  of  original   act, 

Eleanor  A    Eaton, 
Community   Relations   Division.   Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee. 


Miami,  Fla., 
September  28.  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 
Clamber  of  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Feeling  here  in  south  Florida  that  Murphy 
amendment  to  section  3b  of  OEO  bill  can 
be  terribly  damaging  to  migrant  programs 
since  many  considerations  expand  beyond 
State  boundaries. 

Edwin  Ttjcker, 
Director,   Diocese  of  Miami   Office  of 
Community  Service. 


Miami,  Fla.. 

September  28,  1967. 
Senator  F>ete  Wiixiams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC: 

Urge  against  amendment  placing  3b  under 
Governor's  veto. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Ha\'ens, 
Director,     Liberty     City     Community 
Council. 

I^NTANA,  Fla  , 
September  28, 1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Willlams, 
Senate  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  Senate  reject  Senator  Murphy's 
amendment  to  OEO  Appropriation  BUI 
allowing  Governor's  Veto  Title  3B. 

Edwards  Rodgees, 
President,  Palm  Beach  County  Chapter, 
Florida  Council  on  Human  Relations. 
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Wilmington,  Dix., 

September  28,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Waihington.  DC: 

We  object  to  placing  Title  r3  OEO  under 
Crovemors  Veto. 

Robert  and  Katharine  Wat. 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Pla., 

September  28, 1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waikington,  D.C.: 

Please    help    defeat    the    Murphy    amend- 
ment. 

S.  W.  George. 
President,  Broward  County  NAACP. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  CHANCES 
FOR  REELECTION  GIVEN  REAL- 
ISTIC   APPRAISAL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  difficult  days  for  President  Johnson. 
Problem.s  and  more  problems,  domesti- 
cally and  internationally,  weigh  heavily 
on  our  Chief  E.xecutive 

President  Johnson  Is  beset  by  oppo- 
sition, often  within  the  Democratic 
Party,  as  well  as  from  Republicans.  But 
a  rea.soned  asses.sment  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
reelection  chances  is  contained  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Wednes- 
day, September  27,  1967.  It  is  titled 
■Johnson  No  Pushover."  Most  keen  ob- 
ser\ers  can  agree. 

Yes,  President  Johnson  is  a  truly  hard- 
working man.  He  is,  I  believe,  a  man  to 
match  our  times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  my  remarks,  at  this 
point,  the  editorial  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(FYom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Sept.  27,  1967] 

Johnson  No  F*ushover 

The  "dump  Johnson"  move  failed  at  the 
board  meetliig  of  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  in  Washington,  and  maybe  that 
was  a  victory  for  LBJ.  Or  maybe  It  was  a 
modest  victory  for  poUrlcnl  realism  within 
the  free-wheeilng.  leftward-winging  ADA. 

It  is  normal  for  the  ADA^and  even  for  the 
"New  Left"  which  met  In  argumentative 
convention  In  Chicago  recently— to  make 
vigorous  noises  of  dedicated  protest.  But  the 
basic  rule  of  politics  is  that  '"you  can't  beat 
somebody  with  nobody  "  When  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy  wirmly  endor'ied  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  ticket  for  1968  last  May.  he  re- 
m  )ved  himself  from  the  Democratic  lists. 
There  Is  no  one  else  save  the  White  House 
incumbent  for  Democrats  to  rally  round. 

By  those  political  columnists  who  examine 
and  reexamine  the  Johnson  phenomenon, 
the  Prsident  could  be  dubbed  the  "unhappy 
warrior,"  these  recent  months  TTie  fXJlitical 
polls  which  he  so  close'.y  watches  do  not 
show  that  sweeping  strength  for  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  ticltet  that  they  displayed 
In  1964.  Yet  even  at  this  moment,  at  the  sup- 
posed n.idlr  of  Johnson  popularity,  after  a 
summer  of  ghetto  violence  and  with  Vietnam 
dragging  on.  the  latest  Harris  survey  finds 
that  no  Republican  candidate  Is  running 
ahead  of  LBJ. 

Opinion  polls  can  change  rapidly,  of  course. 
But  as  of  now  the  strongest  Republican 
combination  against  Johnson-Humphrey 
would  be  a  Rockefeller-Reaean  ticket.  These 
rival  slates  stand  even  at  50-50.  A  Romney- 
Reagan   ticket  would   run  seven   points  be- 


hind Johnson-Humphrey.  Other  possible 
OOP  combinations  lag  further. 

So  Lyndon  Johnson  Is  hardly  a  political 
cypher.  The  Vietnam  dilemma,  the  reduction 
in  Americas  world  prestige,  the  city  savaging 
racial  friction,  the  discreditable  credibility 
gap.  even  the  proposed  tax  Increase — have  in 
various  quarters,  combined  to  beat  down  the 
President's  public  Image. 

But  this  is  a  time  when  the  United  States 
is  negotiating  one  of  Its  toughest  passages  In 
history.  It  is  fiehtlng  a  war  where  Issues  are 
not  clearcut  and  simple.  It  Is  experiencing  a 
hometown  revolution,  as  blacks  seek  to  shake 
off  what  has  been  called  internal  colonialism. 
It  Is  patiently  continuing  to  pump  out  for- 
eign aid  in  remarkable  amounts  and,  as  a 
practicing  Christian.  Is  not  demanding  "gra- 
titude" In  return. 

In  all  this,  Mr.  Johnson  has  exhibited  con- 
siderable dogged  staying  power.  Governor 
Rockefeller  said  on  TV  last  weekend  that 
the  President  anticipated  the  problems  of 
the  cities  with  his  antlpoverty  program.  A 
political  realist,  LBJ  knows  precisely  the 
value,  or  lack  of  value,  in  wafting  unofficial 
peace  envoys  to  Hanoi.  Some  Intellectuals 
decry  him  as  the  last  "frontiersman"  Presi- 
dent, but  no  one  ever  found  a  western  (or 
southwestern)  frontiersman  to  be  lacking  In 
steady  patriotism. 

Wily,  resourceful,  politically  savvy.  LBJ 
Is  a  formidable  force  in  and  out  of  his  party. 
If  the  Vietnam  war  were  removed  to  the  con- 
ference table  before  next  ye«>r's  election,  he 
would  be  tremendously  difficult  to  defeat. 
But  even  If  Ho  Chi  Minh  keeps  the  war  going, 
and  If  the  travail  of  America's  cities  persists, 
the  hardest-working  President  In  Washing- 
ton's recent  history  will  be  no  political  push- 
over In  1968. 


OREGON    PUBLIC    WORKS    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, FISCAL   1968 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
once  again  to  thank  my  good  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  TMr.  El- 
lender  1  and  all  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the  fine 
help  and  consideration  they  pave  the 
State  of  Oregon  in  connection  with  pub- 
lic works  appropriations  for  fiscal  1968. 

I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  tho 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  for 
his  usual  fine  courtesy  to  our  Oregon  wit- 
nes.ses  who  appeared  to  testify  in  sup- 
port of  Oregon  public  works  appropria- 
tions and  to  the  serious  consideration 
and  study  he  has  given  to  the  needs  of 
our  State  in  the  field  of  public  works  ap- 
propriations. 

One  of  the  projects  of  special  concern 
and  importance  to  the  coastal  area  of 
Oregon  is  Siuslaw  Harbor,  at  Florence. 
Oreg.  The  preconstruction  planning  on 
the  project  was  completed  almo.st  2  years 
ago  and  the  proponents  of  the  project 
have,  during  that  period,  amply  demon- 
strated the  urgent  need  for  the  harbor 
improvement.  The  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee, under  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  recommended 
funds  for  the  project  in  fiscal  1967:  un- 
fortunately, we  were  not  able  to  hold  the 
Senate  recommendation  in  conference. 
This  year  I  am  most  grateful  that  the 
committee  approved  SSOO.OOO  for  an  ini- 
tial start  of  construction  on  this  most  de- 
sirable $2,435,000  harbor  modification 
project.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  im- 
portance of  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  conferees  to  hold  the  $500,000  in 
conference  because  the  economy  of  the 


area  will  be  enhanced  by  this  develop- 
ment and  its  benefits  will  be  enjoyed  not 
only  locally  but  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  increased  tax  revenues 

The  people  of  Oregon  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  retaining  the 
items  of  $100,000  and  S500.000.  respec- 
tively, which  were  not  recommended  in 
the  budget,  but  which  were  approved  in 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  for  de- 
velopment of  the  Cheto  River  harbor  and 
the  Tillamook  south  jetty.  These  excel- 
lent projects  are  long  overdue,  and  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre.sentatives  in  including  appro- 
priations for  the.se  harbors  will  bring 
them  to  completion  at  a  much  earlier 
date. 

The  economy  of  Portland  and  the 
lower  Columbia  River  area  received  a 
great  stimulus  when  the  committee  in- 
creased by  $1,300,000  the  House-ap- 
proved budget  request  of  $2,700,000  on 
the  Willamette  River  40-foot  project. 
Portland  and  other  harbors  in  the  lower 
Columbia  River  area  will  benefit  greatly 
by  the  increased  water  commerce  which 
will  be  induced  by  the  S22.600.000  Co- 
lumbia River  channel  deepening  pro- 
gram. It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees will  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  convince  the  House  conferees  of  the 
wisdom  of  retaining  the  Senate-recom- 
mended $4,000,000  for  the  Columbia 
River  40-foot  project. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  on  file  a 
long  list  of  projects  upon  which  bank 
protection  works  are  required  in  the  Wil- 
lamette River  Basin.  Floods  on  the  Wil- 
lamette and  its  tributaries  take  their 
annual  toll  by  way  of  heavy  damage  in- 
cluding the  washing  away  of  priceless 
top.5oil.  The  people  of  the  Willamette 
River  Basin  should  be  grateful  to  the 
com.mittee  and  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana for  their  action  in  recommending 
an  increase  of  $125,000  over  and  above 
the  S375.000  budgeted  and  recommended 
by  the  Hou.se  for  Willamette  River  bank 
protection.  If  this  increase  can  be  held 
in  conference,  it  will  mean  the  accelera- 
tion of  work  on  bank  projects  which  are 
long  overdue. 

In  the  area  of  funds  for  general  in- 
vestigations, the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  is  to  be  commended  for  rec- 
ommending a  total  of  $36,246,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $2,501,000  over  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  Hou.se.  These  stud- 
ies warn  us  of  the  needs  in  the  fields  of 
nangation,  flood  control,  and  related 
water  projects.  They  represent  wise  in- 
vestments in  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

To  the  Senator  from  Ari-'^ona  FMr. 
HaydenI,  I  wish  to  express  the  thanks 
of  tlie  people  of  Oregon  for  the  excellent 
help  he  has  rendered  to  my  home  State 
over  the  many  years  in  the  fields  of  ap- 
propriations for  reclamation  projects 
and  the  program  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration.  Not  only  did  the  com- 
mittee, under  the  leadership  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ai-izona.  bring  about  the  ap- 
proval of  the  budgeted  amounts  for  our 
Oregon  projects,  but  it  also  recommended 
an  impressive  sum  of  $21,555,000  for 
general  investigations  of  reclamation 
projects.  This  reflected  an  increase  of 
$5,555,000  over  and  above  the  amount 
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recommended  by  the  House  This  favor- 
able action  made  possible  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  new  recormaissance 
survey  of  the  land  and  water  resources 
of  the  Juniper  division  of  the  Wapinitia 
project.  We  are  indeed  thankful  for  this 
new  survey  project. 

In  closing,  I  should  add  that  the  com- 
mittee has  followed  an  extremely  wise 
couise  of  action  because  it  has  recom- 
mended the  investment  of  taxpayers' 
dollais  in  projects  that  will  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  our  generation  and  gener- 
atioiis  of  future  Americans. 


EULOGY  TO  JEFF  KIBRE 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  was  deeply 
grieved  and  shocked  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Jeff  Kibre  on  the  morning  of  Septem- 
ber 27  after  a  long  illness  resulting  from 
a  series  of  strokes. 

A  militant  and  vigorous  advocate  of 
the  cause  of  labor  unionism  all  his  life, 
Jeff  Kibre  served  during  the  last  15  years 
as  a  representative  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's 
Union  he'.e  in  the  Capital. 

In  this  capacity  he  served  long  and 
well.  He  became  a  familiar  figure  around 
Capitol  Hill,  and  he  counted  as  personal 
friends  liteially  scores  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  well  as  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Across  the  country  and  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  his  reputation  as  an  acknowl- 
edged expert  in  al!  aspects  of  law  per- 
taining to  organized  labor,  to  maritime 
and  transportation  became  firmly 
established. 

Many  of  the  laws  on  our  Nation's 
statute  books  stand  as  a  monument  to  his 
memor>'.  His  lifelong  v.-ork  is  indelibly 
recorded  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Before  working  as  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  the  ILWU,  Jeff  represented 
the  Fishermen's  Union  on  the  west  coast. 
Before  that,  he  had  been  secretai-y  of  the 
United  Studio  Technicians  Guild  in 
Hollywood. 

He  V,  as  b.'Drn  in  Philadelphia  60  years 
ago.  but  his  family  moved  to  Los  Angeles 
when  he  v.'as  only  6  months  old — so  that 
he  was  reared  and  attended  public  .schools 
in  Los  Angeles.  He  received  his  B.A. 
degree  from  the  University  of  California 
in  Ljs  Angeles. 

Earlier  this  year.  Jeff  retired  from  ac- 
tive service  with  the  ILWU  and  moved 
back  to  Los  Angeles  to  recuperate  from 
several  strokes  he  had  suffered — the  first 
one  of  which  occurred  in  October  1964, 
while  he  was  on  the  island  of  Maui  in 
Hawaii. 

Even  after  retirement,  and  until  quite 
recently,  when  he  suffered  another  seri- 
ous sti'okc  v  hich  proved  fatal,  Jeff  con- 
tinued to  assist  the  ILWU  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

His  life  was  cut  off  at  a  time  when  he 
was  contributing  significantly  to  the  for- 
ward progress  of  our  Nation.  For  Jeff  was 
a  thoroughly  dedicated,  fighting  and 
courageous  champion  of  workingmen 
everywl-.ere. 

He  had  great  vision,  and  he  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  Perhaps 
equally  important,  he  knew  how  to  go 
about  implementing  his  ideas  and  his 
beliefs  to  make  them  realities. 

Jeff  slipped  into  a  comatose  condition 


on  June  21  and  never  awakened  after 
that.  His  death  came  peacefully.  But  he 
died  as  he  lived  all  his  life:  his  fight  for 
life  continued  right  up  to  the  \ei-y  end. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Pearl  and  a 
son.  Joe.  who  is  now  doing  graduate  work 
at  UCLA. 

He  also  leaves  four  brothers,  Maynard, 
James,  Walter,  and  Bert,  and  three  sis- 
ters, Cecile,  Pearl,  and  Adele. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  his 
many,  many  friends  here  in  Washington 
and  throughout  the  country,  including 
the  hundreds  of  people  who  knew  ad- 
mired and  respected  him  in  Hawaii.  More 
than  600  delegates  to  the  eighth  biennial 
convention  of  ILWU  Local  142  in  Hono- 
lulu stood  in  1  minute  of  silence  in  his 
memory  2  days  ago. 

Mr.  President,  the  Longshoremen's 
Union  has  lost  a  loyal  and  devoted  leader. 
Working  men  and  women  eve;-y\vhere 
have  lost  an  eloquent  champion.  The  Na- 
tion has  lost  one  of  her  leading  citizens, 
I  have  lost  a  friend. 

My  wife,  Ellyn,  and  my  entire  staff  both 
here  and  in  Honolulu  join  me  in  offering 
warmest  and  sincerest  condolences  to  his 
wife,  his  son,  and  his  entire  lamily. 


OUTSTANDING  WORK  OF  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  IN 
NEW  JERSEY 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  today's  world  of  advanced 
teciinolog^'  and  mass  production,  the 
Nation's  small  businessman  Is  finding 
it  increasingly  diflBcult  to  keep  abreast 
of  change  and  innovation  so  vital  to 
maintaining  a  competitive  position  in 
the  business  world. 

Small  industrial  and  service  firms  in 
New  Jersey  account  for  a  large  part  of 
the  total  number  of  businesses  in  our 
State.  They  have  contributed  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  national  economy,  pro- 
vided jobs  for  thousands  of  workers, 
and  have  also  provided  products  and 
services  essential  to  the  expanding 
American  economy. 

I  Invite  attention  to  the  outstanding 
job  that  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration is  doing  in  helping  small  busi- 
ness in  New  Jersey  under  the  progres- 
sive leadership  of  its  new  Administra- 
tor, Robert  C  Moot. 

SBA  has  approved  a  total  of  95  loans 
amounting  to  56.075,000  to  small  busi- 
ness firms  during  the  first  10  months 
of  this  fiscal  year  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

As  in  the  case  of  many  small  busi- 
nesses throughout  the  United  States, 
they  frequently  need  assistance  and 
guidance  in  maintaining  their  compet- 
itive position,  and  more  important,  to 
develop  new  products  and  services  de- 
manded by  our  space-age  economy. 

The  SBA  provides  several  broad  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  these  small  firms, 
and  it  IS  doing  a  superlative  job  of  help- 
ing America  grow  and  prosper  by  aiding 
deserving  small  firms  with  management 
guidance,  financing,  technical  knowledge, 
and  counseling. 

In  many  cases.  SBA's  assistance  helps 
unite  community  resources  with  Federal, 
State,  and  business  factors  in  a  self-help 
effort  inherent  in  our  American  tradition. 


I  invite  attention  to  the  success  story 
of  the  Middlesex  Tool  &  Machine  Co..  of 
Mountainside.  It  is  particularly  note- 
worthy because  it  clearly  illustrates  how 
SBA.  working  with  the  private  business 
community,  has  wisely  lent  taxpayers 
money  to  expand  and  modernize  a  small 
firm,  which  In  turn  provides  additional 
jobs,  larger  payrolls,  and  supporting 
services  and  taxes. 

I  am  pleased  to  mention  this  SBA  as- 
sisted firm,  a  leading  manufacturer  of 
molds  for  the  plastic  industry,  tjecause 
of  its  industrial  leadership  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  economic  growth  of  Moun- 
tainside and  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Deficiency  in  the  company's  working 
capital  position  interfered  with  eco- 
nomically sound  operations,  and  while 
fairly  substantial  sales  were  being  con- 
ducted, openiting  capital  was  meager. 

Mr.  Joseph  Schmidt,  president  of  the 
firm,  and  Mr.  Robert  White,  vice  presi- 
dent, decided  that  more  working  capital 
was  needed  to  place  the  company  in  a 
favorable  position  to  meet  competition. 

Mes.srs.  Schmidt  and  White  consulted 
with  Mr.  Andrew  Lynch,  regional  director 
for  the  Small  Business  Administration 
in  Newark  ab.out  their  company's  prob- 
lems. This  was  in  June  1964.  On  August 
31,  1964,  a  $90,000  loan  was  disbursed 
in  participation  with  the  National  State 
Bank  of  Elizabeth.  N  J.  National  State 
Bank's  participating  share  of  the  loan 
was  25  percent. 

Today  Mr.  Schmidt  and  Mr.  White  re- 
port that  the  SBA  loan  improved  the 
working  capital  position  of  their  firm 
allowing  it  to  purchase  in  quantity  at 
favorable  prices.  The  loan  also  helped 
them  to  exercise  better  inventory  control 
and  take  advantage  of  available  trade 
discounts.  Improved  cash  flow  eased  tight 
operating  position  with  profit  potential 
enhanced. 

Wliile  sales  have  fluctuated  modestly, 
profits  have  followed  a  decisive  upward 
trend.  The  firm's  net  profits  have  multi- 
plied 25  times  in  the  3-year  period  since 
that  SBA  loan  was  disbursed.  Net  profits 
in  1954  were  S333  and  in  1966  the  profit 
had  reached  an  all-time  high  of  $25,936. 
Deficit  working  capital  of  $26,453  on 
December  31,  1963,  has  been  steadily  im- 
proved by  the  loan  and  through  retained 
earnings  to  $71,263  on  December  31,  1966. 
Net  worth  on  December  31.  1963.  was 
$116,850.  This  was  increased  to  $159,596 
by  December  31.  1966,  an  increase  of 
over  36  percent.  The  loan  has  always 
been  current  and  has  been  reduced  from 
the  original  $90,000  to  $53,000. 

There  are  38  presently  employed  as 
compared  to  34  at  the  time  of  the  loan 
disbursement.  Employment  opportunities 
with  the  firm  are  expected  to  expand 
even  more  in  the  near  future,  bringing 
new  impetus  to  the  economy  of  Moun- 
tainside. 

President  Johnson  has,  on  numerous 
occasions,  noted  the  important  role 
which  America's  small  businessmen  play 
in  building  our  Nation's  economy.  They 
are  the  .seedbed  of  democracy  nurturing 
the  free  and  innovative  development  of 
our  Nation's  wealth 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  the  out- 
standing work  it  is  doing  in  developing 
our  Nation's  small  businesses. 
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I  certainly  hope  that  the  outstanding 
success  story  of  the  Middlesex  Tool  & 
Machine  Co.,  of  Mountainside,  will  serve 
as  an  incentive  to  other  small  business- 
men throughout  the  Nation. 

They,  too,  can  play  an  important  role 
in  our  Nation's  growth  and  prosperity 
by  taking  advantage  of  *he  advice  and 
counsel  which  their  regional  SBA  office 
stands  ready  to  give. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  has  re- 
peatedly stated  that  the  economy  can 
only  prosper  to  the  extent  that  the  in- 
dividuals In  our  country  prosper.  In  his 
annual  budget  message  to  Congress  the 
President  stated: 

Oovernment  must  always  be  responsive  to 
human  need.s. 

In  proclaiming  Small  Business  Week 
during  May  of  this  year,  President  John- 
son stated: 

We  recognize  and  applaud  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  our  4  8  million  small  busi- 
nesses. We  must  insure  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  a  vital  place  in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  here  a  good  ex- 
ample of  how  a  Federal  agency — the 
Small  Business  Administration — under 
favorable  conditions,  can  work  in  part- 
nership with  our  citizenship  for  the  kind 
of  development  and  progress  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  wants  for  all  Americans. 


NATIONAL  PLANNING  NEEDED  TO 
BALANCE  FUTURE  GROWTH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  big  cities  of  the  country  are 
in  serious  trouble.  The  Huntington,  W. 
Va..  Adverti.ser,  for  years  has  been  advo- 
cating the  creation  of  a  national  plan- 
ning agency  to  make  studies  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  location  of  new  Fed- 
eral bases  and  installations  and  for  the 
award  of  Federal  contracts.  This  sugges- 
tion seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  meritorious 
one  in  that  it  could  lead  to  a  more  evenly 
dispersed  population  throughout  the 
country  and  would  relieve  the  already 
overcrowded  urban  centers  from  further 
congestion. 

Mr.  Wendell  Reynolds,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Advertiser,  has  just 
completed  the  presentation  of  four  re- 
lated editorials,  all  of  which  deal  with 
the  difficulties  of  big  cities  and  the  ills 
of  small  towns.  I  ask  unanimous  con.=;ent 
that  the  thought-provoking  series  of  edi- 
torials be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IFrom  the  Huntington   (\V    Va.)    .Advertiser. 

Sept.  25.  1967  I 

DtrncutTizs  of  Big  CrriEs  Tied  to  Ills  or 

Small  Towns 

The  baffling  problems  of  the  big  cities,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  ghettos,  have  resulted 
to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  troubles  of 
the  rest  of  the  country 

The  drift  of  people  from  rural  areas  and 
small  communities  to  the  cities  has  been 
under  way  for  many  years.  In  the  last  decade 
It  has  been  greatly  Increased  by  three  factors: 

1.  The  Inability  of  many  tenant  farmers 
and  owners  of  small  farms  to  make  a  decent 
living. 

2.  The  elimination  of  jobs,  partlculprly  In 
coal  mines,  by  the  use  of  machinery. 

3.  The  determination  of  more  and  more 
Negroes  to  gain  their  civil  rights  and  better 


opportunities  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

Surveys  have  shown  that  the  movement  to 
the  cities  Is  beginning  to  slow  down.  But 
federal  ofBclals  have  reported  that  the  num- 
ber of  migrants  still  reaches  about  600.000 
a  year. 

Los  Angeles  Mayor  Sam  Yorty  said  re- 
cently that  about  1.000  newcomers  arrive 
there  each  week.  He  estimated  that  at  least 
a  fourth  of  them  come  from  the  South. 

Most  of  the  migrants  lack  skills  for  any 
job  that  pays  well.  These  usually  drift  Into 
the  ghettos  and  Increase  the  crowding  In  the 
woefully  substandard  housing  there. 

Thousands  that  can't  find  work  have  to 
depend  on  welfare  benefits.  Some  turn  to 
crime. 

But  besides  the  disadvantaged  newcomers 
who  greatly  complicate  the  problems  of  the 
big  urban  centers,  many  talented  and  edu- 
cated young  people  who  could  benefit  their 
sm.T.lIer  communities  go  to  cities  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  more  promising  opportunities  for 
a  career 

Men  from  Huntington  have  risen  high  in 
law,  medicine  and  business  in  New  York  and 
other  large  cities.  Several  have  done  well  In 
art,  science,  engineering  and  the  entertain- 
ment field. 

The  hospital  and  research  facilities  of  the 
big  cities  offer  strong  attractions  especially 
to  young  doctors  of  exceptional  ability. 

The  major  cause  of  the  acute  shortage  of 
doctors  In  this  state  Is  the  tendency  of  grad- 
uates of  the  West  Virginia  Medical  Center 
to  leave  for  practice  elsewhere. 

The  acquisition  of  Independent  retail  and 
wholesale  businesses  and  Industries  by  large 
corporations  also  has  tended  to  drain  com- 
petent and  ambitious  young  people  away 
from  towns  and  small  cities. 

The  most  capable  employes  of  the  corpora- 
tions move  up  to  better  jobs  and  generally 
reach  a  big  city. 

The  affiliation  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroads  has  al- 
reafly  resulted  In  the  transfer  of  more  em- 
ployes from  Huntington  than  will  come  here. 

The  loss  of  community  leaders  through 
such  transfers  and  the  removal  of  young 
people  who  would  become  leaders  tend  to 
reduce  the  launching  of  new  enterprises  that 
would  create  jobs. 

There  are  opportunities  here  for  the  de- 
velopment of  profitable  aluminum  fabrica- 
tion Industries  such  as  those  operating  near 
the  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp. 
works  at  Spokane,  Wash. 

Before  the  Kaiser  plant  op>ened  at  Ravens- 
wood,  the  company  took  a  number  of  news- 
men and  Chamber  of  Commerce  representa- 
tives to  Spokane.  Company  spokesmen 
pointed  out  that  operations  similar  to  those 
in  that  area  could  be  developed  along  the 
Ohio  and  Kanawha  Valleys  for  fabricating 
aluminum   from  the  Ravenswood  plant. 

The  possibilities  were  discussed  In  West 
Virginia  newspapers  at  the  time.  But  fab- 
ricating Industries  have  not  developed  as 
they  might  have  If  there  had  been  more 
enterprising  men  In  the  area. 

Similarly  there  are  opportunities  here  for 
the  opening  of  plants  to  fabricate  nickel, 
steel  and  plastics  produced  In  and  near 
Huntington.  But  there  are  few  such  opera- 
tions even  though  the  city  Is  prospering 
from  the  payrolls  of  Its  big  industries  and 
from  heavy  shipments  of  coal. 

The  constant  draining  of  people  away 
from  rural  and  small  urban  areas  to  the 
overcrowded  cities  Is  comparable  to  giving 
an  overweight  patient  with  high  blood  pres- 
sure one  transfusion  after  another  from  an 
underweight  victim  of  anemia. 

The  big  patient  has  already  suffered  at- 
tacks similar  to  apoplectic  strokes  In  the 
form  of  destructive  riots.  His  well-being  is 
further  endangered  by  polluted  air  and  wa- 
ter.  Increasing   crime   and   the   nerve  strain 


of  crowding,  commuting  and  competing  for 
advancement. 

The  rising  costs  of  government  and  the  in- 
creasing welfare  load  comparable  to  medical 
bills  are  forcing  the  patient  to  call  for  more 
and  more  aid. 

The  anemic  patient,  who  represents  the 
rural  urban  areas,  lacks  the  means  to  pro- 
vide the  remedies  for  the  symptoms  or  the 
basic  causes  of  his  trouble. 

Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  A, 
Schnlttker  said  in  an  address  at  Columbus. 
Ohio,  some  time  ago: 

"Rural  towns  that  once  flourished  u-lth 
manufacturing  or  as  railroad  centers  are  now 
stagnant  or  deteriorating  aggregations  of 
grocery  stores,  taverns,  feed  stores,  filling 
stations,  garages  and  empty  buildings.  They 
have  lost  their  place  In  our  modern  econ- 
omy." 

For  several  years  The  Advertiser  has  been 
urging  legislation  to  deal  with  the  twin 
problems  of  the  deterioration  of  towns  and 
the  festering  of  overcrowded  cities. 

Now  riots  and  other  troubles  of  the  cities 
have  forced  themselves  upon  the  attention 
of  high  federal  officials.  At  the  same  time 
members  of  Congress  and  some  members  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  have  taken  up  the 
problems  of  rural  America. 

Remedies  proposed  to  adjust  the  Imbal- 
ance In  which  70  per  cent  of  the  people  live 
on  one  per  cent  of  the  land  will  be  dis- 
cussed In  other  editorials  of  this  series. 

[Prom  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)   Advertiser, 

Sept.  26,  1967) 

Efforts  XJnderway  to  Slow  Drift  of 

People  to  Cities 

Several  federal  programs  have  been 
launched  to  help  relieve  poverty,  create  Jobs. 
provide  training  for  them,  Improve  living 
conditions  and  in  general  offer  a  better  life 
for  both  city  and  rural  dwellers. 

Such  efforts  should  be  continued,  and  some 
of  them  should  be  expanded  to  meet  the 
needs  of  millions  of  disadvantaged  people. 

But  while  these  remedies  relieve  some  of 
the  troubles,  they  do  not  sufficiently  reduce 
the  migration  of  people  from  the  stagnant 
rural  areas  to  the  already  crowded  bi.a  cities. 
For  that  a  more  extensive  effort  is  necessary. 

The  contin\ilng  flow  of  people  from  farms 
and  rural  towns  to  the  coneested  big  urban 
areas  has  been  called  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  L.  Freeman  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  of  our  times. 

For  a  penetrating  study  of  possible  solu- 
tions he  has  announced  the  spon.?orshlp  of 
a  symposium  by  himself  and  five  other  Cabi- 
net members  In  Washington  next  December. 
Eminent  economists,  sociologists,  city  pl.m- 
ners  and  population  specialists  will  attend. 

Meanwhile,  other  officials  have  proposed 
attacks  on  the  problem. 

West  Virginia's  Democratic  Sens.  Jennings 
Randolph  and  Robert  C.  Byrd  have  Joined 
In  cosponsoring  a  rural  development  bill  pre- 
sented by  Republican  Sen.  J.imes  B.  Pearson 
of  Kansas. 

The  measure  proposes  these  tax  incentives 
for  attracting  Job-producing  industries  and 
commercial  establishments  to  rural  areas: 

1.  A  14  percent  credit  on  machinery  in- 
stead of  the  normal  7  per  cent. 

2.  A  7  per  cent  Investment  credit  on  the 
cost  of  the  building. 

3.  An  accelerated  depreciation  of  two- 
thirds  on  machinery,  equipment  and 
building. 

4.  A  25  per  cent  tax  deduction  above  the 
normal  100  per  cent  for  wages  paid  low- 
income  persons. 

Credits  and  deductions  can  be  carried 
backward  three  years  and  forward  10  years. 

A  numl>er  of  conditions  are  provided  for 
the  benefits.  The  firm  must  locate  In  a  county 
that  does  not  have  a  city  of  more  than 
50,000  population. 

At  least   15   per   cent   of   the   families   of 
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the  county  must  have  incomes  of  under 
$3,000  a  year,  or  employment  must  have 
declined  at  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  5 
per  cent  during  the  last  five  years. 

Areas  ;ire  included  where  the  closing  or 
curtailing  of  operations  of  a  Defense  De- 
partment installation  is  likely  to  cause  a 
substantial  removal  of  residents. 

The  secretary  of  agriculture  may  also 
certify  the  eligibility  of  Indian  reservations 
after  consulting  with  the  secretary  of  the 
interior. 

Another  of  the  several  additional  require- 
ments Is  that  the  employer  must  prove  that 
he  has  not  discontinued  a  similar  enterprise 
and  will  not  redu.'e  the  employment  in  any 
other  area  as  a  result  of  opening  the  new 
establishment. 

Restrictions  upon  the  areas  m  which  the 
benefits  would  be  effective  would  prevent  the 
development  of  jobs  that  would  attract  many 
unemployed  workers  from  the  big  cities. 

But  if  it  proved  as  effective  as  Its  spon- 
sors hope,  the  measure  would  at  least  slow 
the  removal   of   people   from   rural   areas. 

Possibly  in  time  its  provisions  could  be 
extended  to  encourage  the  opening  of  es- 
tablishments offering  work  for  which  city 
dwellers  could  be  trained  and  resettled. 

Many  depressed  rural  areas,  such  as  those 
in  much  of  App.ilachia,  however,  are  not 
suitable  for  extensive  industrial  develop- 
ment. The  best  hope  of  economic  progress 
lor  the  mountainous  counties  of  eastern  and 
southern  West  Virginia  lies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  vacation  and  recreational  facilities. 

Dams,  reservoirs,  parks  and  forest  reser- 
v.^tlons  already  existing  or  proposed  In  that 
region  offer  encouragement  for  building  a 
great  pj^yground  that  would  provide  work 
lor  thousands. 

Completion  of  the  Interstate  Highway  sys- 
tem. Appalachian  development  roads  and 
the  Allegheny  scenic  highway  proposed  by 
Sen.  Byrd  would  open  those  areas  of  rugged 
natural  beauty  for  the  enjoyment  of  mil- 
lions from  the  steaming  cities  of  the  East 
and  Middle  West. 

For  full  success  of  this  development  and 
others  in  the  program  of  balanced  economic 
growth  of  the  nation,  however,  still  faster 
transportation  facilities  will  be  necessary. 

Business  and  industrial  personnel  will 
need  jet  plane  service  back  and  forth  and 
rapid  helicopter  travel  to  and  from  regional 
airports.  There  will  also  be  need  for  fast  pas- 
senger trains  that  will  carry  automobiles. 

■The  rural  areas  and  small  cities  must  have 
the  means  of  providing  theatres,  libraries, 
playgrounds,  better  schools,  regional  colleges. 
swimming  pools,  golf  courses,  hospitals  and 
other  medical  facilities. 

There  must  be  fucilities  to  enable  young 
people  to  develop  their  full  potential  for  suc- 
cess and  to  enable  them  and  their  elders  to 
travel  quickly  and  frequently  to  the  big  cities 
for  business  cr  pleasure. 

And  these  less  populous  areas  must  grant 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship  and  full  oppor- 
tunities for  education,  employment  and  ad- 
vancement to  all  persons  regardless  of  race 
or  color. 

The  disadvantaged  particularly  should  be 
urged  to  profit  by  their  opportunities. 

This  should  be  done  because  it  Is  right  and 
just. 

But  besides  that,  encouraging  the  millions 
of  low-income  families  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  qualify  for  a  higher  standard  of  living 
would  bring  a  level  of  progress  and  prosper- 
ity never  before  approached. 

The  resultant  wealth  and  harmony  would 
give  the  nation  a  strength  and  respect  In  the 
world  that  It  could  never  otherwise  achieve. 

[Prom  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)   Advertiser, 

Sept,  27,  1967] 

Sttdt  Proposed  as  Basis  for  Balanced  U.S 

Growth 

A  plan  for  an  extensive  study  of  means  of 

Hchieving  a  better  balance  In  the  economic 


growth  of  the  tJnlted  States  has  been  offered 
in  a  proposed  Joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

The  measure  was  introduced  m  the  Senate 
by  Sen.  Karl  E.  Mundi.  R-SD.,  for  himself 
and  18  others,  including  Sen.  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, D-W.  Va. 

To  carry  out  the  study  the  resolution  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion of  20  members. 

F\3ur  of  the  appointees  would  come  from 
United  States  cities  having  a  population  of 
at  least  a  million  Pour  would  be  from  cities 
of  between  a  million  and  100  thousand  popu- 
lation, four  from  those  of  between  100  and 
10  thousand,  and  four  from  communities  of 
less  than  10  thousand. 

The  final  four  would  be  appointed  for  spe- 
cial qualifications  to  help  carry  out  the  work 
of  the  commission  without  regard  to  place  of 
residence  or  political  affiliation. 

Not  more  than  half  of  those  chosen  from 
cities  or  towns  could  be  from  the  same  polit- 
ical party. 

The  commission  would  make  an  analysis 
and  evaluation  of: 

1.  The  social,  political  and  economic  fac- 
tors that  affect  the  geographical  location  of 
Industry; 

2.  TTie  social,  political  and  economic  fac- 
tors necessary  to  enable  Indusirles  to  operate 
efficiently  outside  large  urban  centers  or  to 
operate  and  expand  within  large  urban  cen- 
ters without  the  creation  of  new  economic 
and  social  problems: 

3.  The  limits  imp)08ed  upon  population 
density  to  enable  municipalities  or  other  po- 
litical subdivisions  to  provide  public  services 
in  the  most  efficient   and  effective  manner: 

4.  The  effect  on  government  efficiency  gen- 
erally of  differing  patterns  and  Intensities  of 
population  concentration: 

5.  The  extent  to  which  a  better  geographic 
balance  in  the  economic  development  of  the 
nation  serves  the  public  Interest; 

6.  The  role  that  state  and  local  govern- 
ment can  and  should  play  In  the  economic 
development  of  a  state  or  region;  and 

7.  Practical  ways  in  which  federal  expendi- 
tures can  and  should  be  managed  to  en- 
courage a  greater  geographic  balance  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  nation. 

The  study  would  also  cover  various  ways  by 
wlilch  the  federal  government  might  ef- 
fectively encourage  a  more  balanced  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  resolution  requires  that  the  study  be 
completed  and  a  report  of  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations be  submitted  to  the  President 
and  to  Congress  within  two  years  after  its 
effective  date. 

The  commission  and  Its  authorized  sub- 
committees and  members  are  empowered  to 
hold  hearings  Departments  and  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  are 
directed  to  furnish  any  information  the  com- 
mission requests  to  help  in  carrying  out  Its 
work. 

The  study  would  not  be  limited  to  the  sub- 
jects specifically  assigned.  Experience  gained 
as  the  work  progressed  would  doubtless  open 
new  avenues  of  investigation. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  resolution  seems 
to  be  to  open  the  way  for  planning  national 
economic  growth  to  obtain  a  better  balance. 

The  imbalance  now  existing  between  the 
troubled,  overcrowded  cities  and  the  de- 
terlorlatlng  rural  areas  gives  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  need  of  such  a  program. 

The  possible  benefits  of  national  planning 
have  been  demonstrated  also  by  the  improve- 
ments brought  abovit  by  city  and  area  plan- 
ning. 

If  a  planning  program  had  been  In  effect 
for  the  nation  a  generation  ago,  It  could 
have  prevented  or  alleviated  many  of  the 
social  and  economic  ills  that  challenge  city, 
state  and  federal   governments   today. 

But  besides  providing  the  basis  for  a  plan- 
ning program,  the  study  can  encourage  gen- 
eral economic  development  by: 

1    Stimulating     community     agencies     to 


greater  effort  in  attracting  business  and  In- 
dustry to  rural  towns  and  areas. 

2  Encouraging  smaller  cities  to  Join  la 
regional  development  programs,  as  The  Ad- 
vertiser has  been  urging  the  Huntington  and 
Charleston  areas  to  do  in  providing  a  new 
airport  midway  between  them 

3.  Pointing  out  to  progressive  companies 
opportunities  for  locating  branch  operations 
in  certain  areas  and  supplying  Ideas  for  ex- 
panding various  llne^  of  production. 

The  commission  might  perform  a  distinct 
service  by  studying  the  benefits  of  locating 
railway  operating  offices  at  the  most  advan- 
tageous pKJluts  along  their  lines 

This  Trl-State  Area  Is  near  the  center  of 
the  origin  of  much  of  the  coal  hauled  by  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co.  It  would  thus 
seem  to  be  a  superior  location  for  many  of 
the  company's  offices 

Bringing  more  people  here  and  providing 
faster  service  would  tend  to  attract  diversi- 
fied industries  to  the  area  already  highly 
favored  by  an  abundance  of  fresh  water  and 
other  resources  such  as  coal,  salt  brines  and 
natural  gas. 

Merger  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  with  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio-Baltimore  &  Ohio  affilia- 
tion could  open  the  way  for  the  development 
of  a  great  railway  center  here  that  would 
provide  the  stimulus  for  the  growth  of  a 
much  bigger  metropolitan  area. 

Through  such  benefits  of  planned  and 
speeded  economic  growth  the  sponsors  of  the 
resolution  and  the  commission  it  established 
could  become  the  architects  for  rebuilding 
the  nation  into  a  balanced  new  pattern  that 
would  assure  all  Its  people  a  fairer  share  of 
Its  great  riches  and  would  stand  as  a  shining 
example  of  Justice  and  wise  management 
throughout  the  world. 

[Prom  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)   Advertiser. 
Sept.  28.  1967] 

National  Planning  Needed  to  Balance 
FtrruRE  Growth 

The  Federal  government  Itself  could  set 
an  example  to  private  business  and  industry 
for  bringing  about  a  better  balance  In  the 
nations    economic    and    population   growth. 

For  several  years  The  Advertiser  has  been 
advocating  the  creation  of  a  national  plan- 
ning agency  to  make  studies  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  location  of  new  federal 
bases  and  installations  and  for  the  award 
of  new  space  and  defense  contracts. 

A  short  time  ago  the  Republican  party's 
National  Coordinating  Committee  proposed 
in  a  five-point  program  that  more  gov- 
ernment contracts  and  Installations  go  to 
poor  rural  areas. 

The  five  points  were  outlined  In  a  New 
York  Times  News  Service  story  to  The  Ad- 
vlstiser  as  follows: 

1.  Economic  Incentives  for  factories  to 
locate  in  poor  rural  areas;  channeling  more 
government  defense  and  supply  contracts 
and  building  more  Installations  In  such 
areas. 

2  Increased  aid  for  schools.  Including 
more  vocational -technical  schools.  In  rural 
areas. 

3.  Enactment  of  the  rural  community  ac- 
tion section  of  the  opportunity  crusade,  the 
Republican  alternative  to  the  adnUnistra- 
tlon's  antlpoverty  program. 

4.  Providing  rural  areas  with  the  kind 
of  employment  service  available  to  urban 
workers. 

5.  Stepping  up  the  work  of  the  economic 
development  administration  In  poor  rural 
areas  to  attract  new  Industries. 

Not  only  slowing  but  eventually  revers- 
ing the  migration  from  rural  areas  to  big 
cities,  as  previous  editorials  in  this  series 
have  pointed  out.  is  necessary  as  an  attack 
upon  growing  social  and  economic  ills. 

The  need  will  become  even  more  urgent 
as  the  population  of  the  big  cities  Increases. 
In    recent    vears    about    four-fifths    of    the 
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rapid  population  growth  has  been  In  the 
already  congested  cities,  and  much  of  that 
has  been  In  the  crowded,  impoverished 
slums 

How  this  crowding  can  increase,  with  con- 
9e<;uent  complication  of  problems.  Is  Illus- 
trated by  predictions  of  future  population 
gams 

The  number  of  people  In  the  nation 
reached  100.000.000  between  the  census  of 
1910  and  that  of  1920  The  total  In  1920  was 
105.710.620.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  popula- 
tion U  expected  to  reach  200,000.000. 

The  increase  from  lOO.OOO.OOO  to  200.- 
000.000  will  thus  require  about  50  years  But 
forecasters  say  only  about  30  years  will  be 
necessary   to  reach  300.000. jOO. 

If  the  proportionate  rate  of  growth  In  the 
b.g  cities  continues  as  It  has  In  the  last  few 
years,  the  problem  of  flnancing  an  adequate 
war  on  poverty,  pollution  and  congestion 
could  become  too  great  for  solution. 

But  as  great  aa  this  problem  would  be. 
the  danger  of  cataclysmic  destruction  from 
a  possible  nuclear  attack  upon  the  major 
cities  would  be  much  more  awesome. 

These  populous  centers  would  be  the  first 
targets  of  enemy  missiles  The  fact  that  some 
of  them  are  on  the  coasts  would  mike  them 
still  eas;er  to  hit  with  missiles  from  sub- 
marines. 

And  the  location  of  many  of  our  defense 
facilities  and  essential  production  industries 
on  the  coasts  would  simplify  the  work  of  an 
enemy  in  destroying  them 

The  need  of  dispersing  essential  defense 
Industries  and  Inst^illatlons  was  widely  dis- 
cussed during  the  destructive  bombing  of 
World  War  II. 

Some  European  countries,  notably  Sweden, 
have  built  extensive  underground  facilities. 
We  have  conceutrated  even  our  defense  re- 
search faculties  on  the  coasts,  the  most 
vulnerable  areas. 

Locating  new  federal  Installations  on  the 
recommendations  of  a  national  planning 
agency  could  definitely  strengthen  national 
security 

In  most  cases  It  would  probably  also  give 
the  Installations  other  advantages  not 
available  at  spots  chosen  by  congressional 
committee  chairmen  Influenced  by  their  con- 
stituents. 

The  threatened  serious  national  water 
problem  Is  another  vital  reason  for  efforts 
to  reverse  the  migration  to  the  big  cities. 
The  seriousness  of  this  threat  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  water  shortage  that 
existed  in  New  York  and  other  cities  of  the 
Nnrtheast. 

Conditions  during  the  long  drought  there 
gave  ominous  emphasis  to  the  1966  report 
of  a  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  headed  by  Sen  Edmund  3.  M-  skle, 
D-Maine. 

One  paragraph  of  the  report  said: 

"Our  withdrawal  of  water  was  40  billion 
gallons  per  day  In  1900  It  will  reach  450  bil- 
lion gallons  In  1970  and  650  billion  gallons 
per  day  in  1980.  The  current  estimate  of 
usable  fresh  water  in  lakes,  streams,  and 
reservoirs  Is  650  billion  gallons  a  day.  We  will 
so<5n  reach  the  limit  of  our  water  supply,  and 
because  water  demands  will  continue  to  rise 
in  accordance  with  population  Increases  and 
per  ciAplta  use.  It  is  clear  that  water  needs 
cm  be  met  only  by  an  Immediate  large-scale 
exF>*fislo"  ''f  0"''  water  resources  develop- 
ment program  and  by  continued  reuse  of  the 
available  water  supply.  Unless  pollution  Is 
controlled,  water  cannot  be  reused." 

Dispersing  the  population  to  make  better 
use  of  the  available  supply  of  water  Is  Im- 
portant not  only  because  of  the  growing 
household  consumption  but  because  of  the 
great  quantities  essential  for  some  Indus- 
tries. 

Once  the  federal  government  demonstrated 
the  importance  of  dispersing  Its  bases  and 
Installations,  private  business  and  Industry 
would    doubtless    be    Inclined    to    follow    its 


examples,  particularly  if  tax  Incentives  were 
olTered. 

A  policy  of  channeling  government  con- 
tracts Into  rural  areas  would  also  influence 
industries  to  locate  there. 

The  factors  cited  In  this  series  of  editorials 
definitely  seem  to  Justify  congressional  ap- 
proval of: 

1.  A  bUl  providing  tax  incenUves  for  the 
location  of  business  and  Industry  In  rural 
areas: 

2.  A  resolution  for  studies  to  provide  the 
base  for  a  t>etter  balance  in  economic  growth; 

3  A  measure  creating  a  national  planrung 
agency  to  make  studies  and  recommenda- 
tions for  the  location  of  government  in- 
stallations and  contracts. 

The  serious  conditions  discussed  call  for 
prompt  efforts  to  generate  popular  enthusi- 
asm for  planned  progress  that  can  bring  such 
enormous  benefits. 

Serious  troubles  within  the  cities  have 
already  demonstrated  that  it  may  be  much 
later  than  we  think. 

Allowing  the  Influx  of  people  from  rural 
areas  and  towns  to  continue  while  middle- 
class  residents  leave  the  core  of  cities  for 
the  suburbs  could  make  the  problems  Im- 
possible of  solution. 

That  could  bring  on  a  hopeless  era  of 
violence  and  destruction  even  if  fortune 
spared  the  Jam-packed  millions  cremation 
in  the  flames  of  nuclear  war. 


EUGENE  V.  DEBS  HOME  AND  EUGENE 
V.  DEBS  AWARD 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  last 
weekend  another  historical  site  was  des- 
ignated in  the  State  of  Indiana  by  a  De- 
partment of  Interior  marker,  and  a  great 
American.  A.  Philip  Randolph,  was  hon- 
ored at  a  related  ceremony. 

Our  guest  of  honor  for  both  these 
events  was  Stewart  L.  Udall.  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  the  Interior.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  print  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Excerpts  of  Remarks  by  Secretary  Stewart 

L.  Udall,  at  Presentation   of  Registered 

National  Historic  L-^ndmabk  to  Eugene  V. 

Debs  Home.  Terre  Haote,  Ind.,  September 

23.  1967 

It  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to 
take  part  in  the  ceremony  officially  designat- 
ing the  Eugene  V.  Debs  Home  as  a  Registered 
National  Landmark. 

In  a  way,  it  Is  rather  remarkable  that  we 
are  here  at  all. 

As  many  of  you  know.  It  was  only  through 
the  dedicated  effort*  of  friends  and  admirers 
of  Eugene  Debs  a  few  years  ago.  that  this 
historic  site  was  saved  from  destruction. 

As  recently  as  February.  1962.  the  Debs 
home  was  under  private  ownership.  It  was 
being  cut  up  Into  two  and  three-room  apart- 
ments, some  of  which  already  had  been 
rented. 

But  the  contractor  who  had  purchased  the 
home  and  was  remodeling  It,  was  persuaded 
to  sell  It  for  $9,600  Tllford  E.  Dudley.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Speakers  Bureau  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
along  with  Professors  Earl  Stephanson  and 
Howard  D.  Hamilton,  of  Indiana  State  Col- 
lege, wrote  personal  checks  to  cover  the  down 
payment 

Thev  then  took  the  leadership  In  forming 
the  Eugene  V.  Debs  Foundation,  with  Ned 
Bush,  Terre  Haute  newspaperman.  Serving  as 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Contributions  to  the  Foundation  come  in 
from  labor  leaders,  unions,  college  profes- 
sors and  hundreds  of  admirers  of  Mr.  Debs 
throughout  the  country.  They  made  possible 


the  purchase  of  the  Home  and  the  restora- 
tion we  see  today. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  Pat  Gor- 
man and  with  the  support  of  the  distin- 
guished officers  and  directors  of  the  Founda- 
tion. I  know  that  this  restoration  win  be 
completed  in  the  near  future 

The  certificate  I  present  today  to  the 
Foundation  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the 
Debs  Home  possesses  national  significance  of 
an  historic  nature,  and  that  it  retains  lu 
basic  Integrity  as  to  original  location  and 
workmanship. 

Before  a  building  or  site  is  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a  Registered 
National  Historic  Landmark,  it  must  pass 
through  a  quite  rigid  screening  process.  The 
criteria  for  such  a  designation  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935,  and 
those  who  administer  this  program  take  their 
responsibility  very  seriously  indeed 

This  IS  apparent  when  you  consider  that 
less  than  800  sites  and  structures  throughout 
the  united  States  have  been  found  eligible 
for  the  program  in  the  32  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

The  fact  that  the  Eugene  V.  Debs  Home 
which  was  dedicated  only  three  years  ago.  so 
quickly  won  this  official  recognition  Is  fur- 
ther testimony  of  Its  historical  Importance 

Today,  with  five  of  the  eight  rooms  of  the 
Home  restored  and  furnished,  and  with  hun- 
dreds of  items,  articles  and  memorabilia  re- 
lating to  his  life  on  exhibit,  the  Home  stands 
as  a  flttirg  memorial  to  the  life  of  Eugene  V 
Debs, 

Cerulnly  there  Is  no  question  as  to  the  im- 
portance it  played  in  the  life  of  Mr  Debs. 
In  1889  he  purcha.«ed  the  ground  on  which 
it  stnnds.  His  wife.  Katherine.  designed  the 
Interior  of  the  house,  planning  a  fireplace  In 
every  room  but  one. 

The  young  couple  moved  In  when  the 
house  was  completed  In  1890.  and  It  re- 
mained their  home  during  his  years  of  na- 
tional prominence  Eventually,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Debs  In  1926  and  of  his  wife  10 
years  later,  the  house  passed  Into  other 
hands.  For  a  time  it  was  a  private  residence, 
then  a  fraternity  house  until  five  years  ago 
when  it  was  rescued  from  the  threat  of  being 
converted  into  an  apartment  building. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
life  of  this  extraordinarily  gifted  man.  Eu- 
gene V.  Debs,  who  was  in  so  many  ways  so 
far  ahead  of  his  time.  There  are  at  least  three 
biographies  and  numerous  scholarly  efforts 
weighing  the  Impact  of  the  man  upon  hu 
times  and  upwn  succeeding  generations 

He  was  without  doubt  the  father  of  indus- 
trial unionism  in  this  country,  although  the 
concept  was  not  firmly  established  until  after 
his  death.  As  a  labor  organizer  his  talents 
bordered  on  genius.  Over  a  20-year  period  he 
helped  build  the  railway  unions  Into  a  power- 
ful economic  force. 

He  was  many  things — writer,  lecturer,  pas- 
sionate advocate  of  the  underprivileged  and 
the  uneducated — the  hero  of  millions  of 
working  people  throughout  the  world,  who 
looked  to  him  to  lead  them  out  of  their 
poverty  and  misery. 

He  didn't  succeed  completely,  of  course 
But  he  never  stopped  trying.  As  Norman 
Thomas  said  of  Debs  when  he  dedicated  this 
building  three  years  ago:  "His  greatest  con- 
tribution to  mankind  was  his  personality 
which  found  expression  in  his  writing  and 
speaking." 

Many  of  the  "radical"  social  reforms  Eu- 
gene Debs  advocated  during  his  five  losing 
campaigns  for  the  Presidency  have  long  since 
been  adopted,  and.  indeed,  are  considered 
quite  conservative  today. 

However,  his  vision  of  the  society  he  so 
eloquently  described — a  society  In  which 
there  is  a  brotherhood  of  races  and  nations 
living  and  working  together  in  peace  and 
prosperity— has  not  been  realized. 

Perhaps  It  never  will  be — at  least  in  our 
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lifetime.  But  It  is  terribly  Important  that  we 
keep  that  dream  before  us. 

More  than  most  men.  Eugene  Debs  knew 
the  eternal  truth  voiced  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophet  who  said:  "Where  there  Is  no 
vision,  the  people  perish." 

Let  us  retain  the  vision  of  Eugene  Debs. 

Remarks    of    Secretary    of    the    Interior 

Stew.art   L    Udall,   at  the   Debs   Fot-nda- 

tion   Award   Dinner   for   A.   Philip   Ran- 
dolph. Terre  Haute.   Ind.,  September  23, 

1967 

This  afternoon  it  was  my  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent the  officers  of  the  Debs  Found,-ition  the 
certificate  designating  the  Eugene  V.  Debs 
Home  as  a  Registered  National  Historic 
Landmark. 

Many  of  you  here  tonight  were  present  at 
that  ceremony,  and  I  know  you  share  with 
me  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  officers  of  the 
Debs  Foundation  for  the  excellent  Job  that 
h.'is  been  done  In  restoring  the  Home  to  Its 
orlgina!  condition. 

Pat  Gorman.  Foundation  president.  Ned 
Bush,  the  executive  vice  president,  and  the 
others  certainly  deserve  congratulations. 

Special  notice  should  be  taken,  too,  of  the 
efforts  of  Tllford  Dudley  and  Professors  Earl 
Stephanson  and  Howard  Hamilton,  whose 
decisive  action  five  years  ago  saved  this  his- 
toric building  as  a  lasting  memorial  to  the 
Ule  and  career  of  Eugene  Debs. 

There  is  much  to  admire  and  Inspire  In 
the  career  of  this  eloquent  and  passionate 
spokesman  for  the  underprivileged  and  the 
oppressed. 

I  am.  however,  particularly  fascinated  by 
one  audacious  practice  of  Eugene  Debs,  the 
politician — and  that  was  his  practice  of 
charging  a  small  admission  fee  to  those  who 
came  to  hear  his  campaign  speeches! 

No  other  candidate  of  his  time  dared  do 
this.  But  such  was  the  eloquence  of  Eugene 
Debs  that  he  often  drew  a  larger  crowd  to 
his  paid  campaign  rallies  than  his  opponents 
were  able  to  attract  to  a  free  event. 

Even  in  the  days  before  television  this  was 
a  remarkable  achievement,  and  I  must  con- 
fess it  fills  me  with  envy. 

We  are  here  tonight  to  honor  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  a  great  American  whose  life  has 
been  in  the  tradition  of  Eugene  Debs. 

The  citation  of  the  1967  Eugene  V.  Debs 
Award  to  Mr.  Randolph  states  that  he  Is  a 
Labor  Leader.  Educator.  Journalist,  Civil 
Libertarian,  Partisan  of  Peace,  and  Great 
-American. 

He  IS  all  of  these  and  more.  For  many 
years,  he  has  served  as  the  unofficial  con- 
science of  the  American  labor  movement 
He  holds  unchallenged,  the  title  'Dean  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement.  " 

In  preparing  my  remarks  for  this  occa- 
sion 1  was  struck  with  the  many  parallels 
between  the  lives  of  Eugene  Debs  and  A. 
Philip  Randolph — a  fact  thr-t  I  am  sure  did 
not  escape  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
that  selected  him  for  this  Award. 

Both  Mr.  Debs  and  Mr.  Randolph  were  to 
a  large  extent,  self-educated. 

In  both,  the  drive  for  knowledge  was  so 
strong  that  through  extensive  reading  they 
obtained  a  broader  and  deeper  grasp  of  his- 
tory, econom.ics  and  government  than  most 
people  who  hold  formal   university  degrees. 

Both  men  were  dedicated  and  skilled  labor 
organizers,  starting  from  scratch  to  btilld 
powerful  and  responsible  unions  of  railroad 
workers. 

Both  Mr.  Debs  and  Mr  Randolph  abhorred 
violence,  but  both  stood  fast  to  their  prin- 
ciples in  the  face  of  persecution  and  vilifica- 
tion. 

Both  sought,  through  the  columns  of  their 
union  newspapers,  to  educate  their  fellow 
workers  to  the  need  for  collective  action. 

And  both  men  extended  their  vision  be- 
yond the  narrow  confines  of  trade  unionism 
to  work  for  the  broad  social  goals  that  would 
create  a  better  America. 

nnally.   both   men   believed   In   achieving 
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those  goals — peacefully  through  the  demo- 
cratic processes — through  education,  persua- 
sion, and  tJie  moral  rlghtness  of  the.r  cause 

This  point,  I  believe.  Is  worthy  of  some 
elaboration  In  the  context  of  the  violence  of 
this  past  summer. 

Long  before  the  militants  and  extremists 
who  command  the  headlines  today  were  even 
born,  A.  Philip  Randolph  was  waging  a  peace- 
ful war  on  the  status  quo  For  more  than 
hall  a  century  he  has  pushed,  prodded,  pres- 
sured and  persuaded  America  to  move  closer 
to  the  goals  of  equal  opportunity,  brother- 
hood, tolerance  and  economic  Justice. 

And  he  has  met  with  no  small  degree  of 
success. 

Let  me  cite  Just  two  examples,  both  of 
which  bore  the  personal  stamp  of  A.  PhlUp 
Randolph— and  both  of  which  resulted  In 
considerable  progress. 

The  first  occurred  early  in  World  War  II. 
when  Mr.  Randolph  became  increasingly  con- 
cerned with  the  exclusion  of  Negroes  from 
Jobs  in  the  defense  plants.  While  on  a  trip 
through  the  South,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  massive  Negro  march  on  Washington  to 
dramatize  this  injustice  and  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people. 

So  successful  were  his  efforts  in  organiz- 
ing this  March  throughout  the  country  that 
it  never  was  held.  Instead,  he  was  granted  an 
audience  with  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, which  was  allowed  by  issuance  of  the 
famous  Executive  Order  8802.  This  landmark 
action  created  the  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Committee,  and — even  more  imfxjr- 
tant — established  the  fair  employment  prac- 
tice concept  in  the  American  economy. 

Tvienty-one  years  later,  in  August  1963. 
Mr.  Randolph  was  again  the  Director,  orga- 
nizer and  moral  force  behind  another  March 
on  Washington,  which  produced  even  more 
dramatic  results. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  1963  March  on 
Washington — which  brought  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  persons  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
to  urge  full  citizenship  for  all  Americans  re- 
gardless of  race,  color  or  creed — was  one  of 
our  Country's  finest  hours. 

Certainly,  that  gathering  on  the  Mall  was 
a  spiritual  experience,  as  anyone  who  was 
there  can  testify.  And  certainiy,  too.  It  mo- 
bilized the  Nation's  conscience  In  a  manner 
that  made  possible  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

In  his  remarks  to  that  gathering,  which 
he  described  as  the  largest  demonstration  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation.  Mr.  Randolph 
said,  and  I  believe  his  words  are  worth  re- 
peating here  because  they  so  accurately  ex- 
press his  philosophy : 

"Let  the  Nation  and  the  world  know  the 
meaning  of  our  numbers.  We  are  not  a  pres- 
sure group.  We  are  not  an  organization  or  a 
group  of  organizations.  We  are  not  a  mob.  We 
are  the  advance  guard  of  a  massive  moral 
revolution  for  Jobs  and  freedom.  .  .  . 

"The  March  on  Washington  Is  not  the 
climax  of  our  struggle,  but  a  new  beginning, 
not  only  for  the  Negro,  but  for  all  Ameri- 
cans who  thirst  for  freedom  and  a  better 
life.  .  .  . 

"We  here  today  are  only  the  first  wave. 
When  we  leave  It  will  be  to  carry  the  civil 
rights  revolution  home  with  us  into  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  land,  and  we  shall 
return  again  and  again  to  Washington  in 
ever-growing  numbers  until  total  freedom  Is 
ours." 

In  keeping  with  Mr.  Randolph's  longstand- 
ing convictions  on  the  necessity  for  achieving 
social  change  through  the  democratic  proc- 
ess, the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute  was  es- 
tablished in  New  York  in  1965. 

Working  with  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Edu- 
cational Fund,  it  Is  helping  to  recruit  and 
tutor  minority  youth  to  e;3ter  apprenticeship 
programs  In  the  New  York  building  trades 
unions 

This  program  already  has  placed  250  young 
men  and  It  Is  significant  that  the  only  two 
who  dropf>ed  out.  withdrew  to  enter  college. 
So  successful  has  this  program  been  that  it 


Is  now  being  expanded  to  other  cities  with  the 
financial  support  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor. 

This,  I  believe.  Is  the  direction  In  which 
true  progress  lies — the  path  we  must  walk 
toward  the  goals  of  brotherhood  and  eco- 
nomic Justice. 

I  have  mentioned  earlier,  the  courage  of  A. 
Philip  Randolph  and  his  willingness  to  hold 
fast  to  his  principles  in  the  face  of  persecu- 
tion and  vilification,  regardless  of  how  un- 
popular they  might  be  at  the  moment. 

And  so  It  came  as  no  surprise  when  rioting, 
looting  and  burning  erupted  in  the  streets  of 
America  this  past  summer,  that  he  would  be 
among  the  first  to  denounce  the  violence. 

Joining  with  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr  .  Roy  Wilklns,  and  Whitney  Young, 
on  July  26  of  this  year,  he  Issued  a  statement 
that  said  in  part: 

"We  who  fought  so  long  and  hard  to 
achieve  Justice  for  all  Americans  have  con- 
sistently opposed  violence  as  a  means  of 
redress  Riots  have  proved  ineffective,  dis- 
ruptive and  highly  damaging  to  the  Negro 
population,  to  the  civil  rights  cause,  and  to 
the  entire  nation. 

"We  call  upon  Negro  citizens  throughout 
the  Nation  to  forgo  the  temptation  to  dis- 
regard the  law.  Tills  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  submit  tamely  to  Joblessness,  inade- 
quate housing,  poor  schooling.  Insult,  hu- 
miliation and  attack.  It  does  require  a  re- 
doubling of  efforts  through  legitimate  means 
to  end  these  wrongs  and  disabilities.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  .  we  support  President  Johnson's  call 
'upon  all  of  our  people  black  and  white  alike 
in  all  our  cities  to  Join  in  a  determined  pro- 
gram to  maintain  law  and  order,  to  condemn 
and  combat  lawlessness  in  all  Its  forms,  and 
firmly  to  show  by  word  and  deed  that  riot, 
looting  and  public  disorder  will  Just  not  be 
tolerated.'  " 

Events  since  those  unhappy  days  have 
confirmed  the  Judgment  of  these  four  lead- 
ers "that  the  riots  have  not  contributed  In 
any  substantial  measure  to  the  eradication 
of  these  Just  complaints"  and  that  the  pri- 
mary victims  of  the  rioting  were  the  Negroes 
themselves. 

The  plain  truth  Is  they  have  had  Just  the 
opposite  effect — stiffening  opposition  of 
pending  civil  rights  legislation  and  harden- 
ing resistance  to  President  Johnson's  pro- 
grams to  improve  life  In  the  cities,  to  eradi- 
cate poverty  and  Injustice,  and  to  enrich  the 
educational  opportunities  for  the  young  peo- 
ple of  America. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  were 
against  these  programs  all  along  and  wel- 
comed the  riots  as  a  convenient  excuse  for 
continuing  their  opposition. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  do 
believe  In  these  programs  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination and  to  correct  economic  In- 
justice. 

They  believe,  however,  that  they  should 
be  achieved  in  an  orderly  and  peaceful  man- 
ner— through  the  democratic  processes  that 
have  served  this  Nation  since  it  was  founded. 

As  our  President,  Lyndon  Johnson,  said  la 
his  1963  Memorial  Day  address  at  Gettys- 
burg— 

"In  this  hour,  it  is  not  our  respective  races 
which  are  at  stake — it  Is  our  nation.  Let 
those  who  care  for  their  country  come  for- 
ward, North  and  South,  white  and  Negro, 
to  lead  the  way  through  this  moment  of 
challenge  and  decision. 

"The  Negro  says,  'Now.'  Others  say.  'Never.' 
Tlie  voice  of  responsible  Americans — the 
voice  of  those  who  died  here  and  the  great 
man  who  spoke  here — their  voices  say,  'To- 
gether.' There  Is  no  other  way. 

"Until  Justice  Is  blind  to  color,  until  edu- 
cation is  unaware  of  race,  until  opportunity 
is  unconcerned  with  the  color  of  men's  eklns, 
emancipation  will  be  a  proclamation  but  not 
a  fact.  To  the  extent  that  the  proclamation 
of  emancipation  Is  not  fulfilled  in  fact,  to 
that  extent  we  shall  have  fallen  short  of  as- 
suring freedom  to  the  free." 

And  it  Is  in  this  spirit — exemplified  by  the 
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life  and  philosophy  of  A.  Philip  Randolph— 
that  we  will  continue  to  make  progress  In 
the  future. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


LYNDON  JOHNSON:  THE  URBAN 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  disagree 
with  those  who  tell  us  that  the  Johnson 
administration  Is  marching  'backward" 
on  Its  urban  programs,  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  doing  enough  in  its 
poverty  program,  or  not  training  enough 
people  for  jobs. 

The  fact  is  that  there  was  no  man- 
power training  program  until  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  took  oflBce  in  1961 
and  adopted  the  policy  that  It  is  impor- 
tant to  train  people  for  jobs,  and  that 
Government  should  have  a  major  role  In 
such  training. 

Under  Democratic  administrations  a 
minion  Americans  have  received  job 
training  and  retraining— a  record  the 
Republicans  can  only  attack,  but  cannot 
match. 

The  opposition  asserts  that  we  are  not 
doing  enough  to  fight  poverty. 

Well,  there  is  one  fact  that  is  indis- 
putable. Seven  years  ago  when  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  took  office,  there 
was  no  antipoverty  program. 

But,  today,  here  is  what  we  see  under 
President  Johnson's  war  against  poverty : 

Nine  hundred  thousand  men  and  wom- 
en l\ave  enrolled  in  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  across  the  land. 

More  than  200.000  talented  but  poor 
students  are  attending  colleges  this  fall 
under  educational  opportunity  grant  pro- 
grams. 

Two  million  preschool  children  have 
already  benefited  from  Project  Headstart. 

Federal  aid  to  vocational  education 
more  than  quadrupled  since  1964. 

The  second  summer  of  the  President's 
youth  opportunity  campaign  has  resulted 
in  over  a  million  jobs  being  made  avail- 
able to  16-  to  21-year-olds  since  April 
1967  alone. 

In  toto,  almost  10  million  people  have 
been  reached  by  the  antipoverty  program 
to  date. 

This  is  the  very  program  which  Repub- 
licans have  tried  to  dismantle. 

It  was  the  Republicans  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  just  a  few  months 
ago  so  diminished  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram and  the  rent  supplements  program. 
Republicans  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives al.so  voted,  almost  to  a  man,  to  stall 
the  Federal  aid-to-education  program. 

This  is  the  same  Johnson-Democratic 
aid  to  education  program  which  In  its 
first  year  helped  8  million  boys  and  girls 
get  a  better  education,  and  which  last 
year  aided  another  9  million  poor  school 
children. 

The  fact  is  that  Lyndon  Johnson  be- 
lieves in  the  resurgence  of  our  cities,  and 
that  he  and  the  Democratic  Party  have 
worked  hard,  and  will  continue  to  work 
hard,  for  the  people  in  our  cities. 

The  record  shows  the  results.  The  peo- 
ple will  judge  it.  and  not  be  misguided  by 
partisan  statements. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrglna.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS  OF    1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  548, 
Senate  bill  2388. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legisl.\tive  Clerk.  A 
bill  I S.  2388)  to  provide  an  improved 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  continued  operation  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  programs,  to  author- 
ize an  Emergency  Employment  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDSIENT     NO.     358 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding other  motions  now  pend- 
ing, it  be  in  order  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Proutv]  to 
call  up  his  amendment  No.  356,  out  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Prouty 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  126.  after  line  11,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

"nTLE  III— INVESTIGATION  AND  EVALU- 
ATION BY  THE  CXJMPTROLLER  GEN- 
ERAL 

"INVESTIGATION 

"Sec.  301.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  (hereinafter  In  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Comptroller  General)  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  an  investi- 
gation In  sufficient  depth  of  programs  and 
activities  financed  in  whole  or  In  part  by 
funds  authorized  under  section  2  of  this 
Act,  In  order  to  determine — 

"(1)  the  efficiency  of  the  administration 
of  such  programs  and  activities  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  by  local  public 
and  private  agencies  carrying  out  such  pro- 
grams and  activities;  and 

"(2)  the  extent  to  which  such  programs 
and  activities  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth 
in  the  relevant  part  or  title  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  authorizing  such 
programs  or  activities. 


"REPOBTS 

"Sec.  302.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
make  such  Interim  reports  as  he  deems  ad- 
visable and  shall  transmit  his  final  report 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  February  1, 
1969.  Such  final  report  shall  contain  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  his  findings  and  conclu- 
sions together  wUh  such  recommendations, 
Including  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation,  as  he  deems  advisable. 

"POWERS  OF  THE  COMPTBOLLER  GENERAL 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  or, 
on  the  authorization  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, any  officer  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  may.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  hold  such  hear- 
ings, take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places  as  he  deems  advisable. 
Any  officer  designated  by  the  Comptroller 
General  may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Comptroller 
General  or  such  designated  officer. 

"(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Governnient.  including  Independent  agen- 
cies, is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Comptroller  General,  upon  request  made 
by  him,  such  Information  as  he  deems  neces- 
sarv  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
title. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  is  author- 
ized— 

"(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapt«r  53  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  clafslflcation  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates,  and 

"(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  Intermit- 
tent serrtces  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $50 
a  day  for  individuals. 

"(d)  The  Comptroller  General  Is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  contracte  with  Federal  or 
State  agencies,  private  firms.  Institutions, 
and  individuals  for  the  conduct  of  research 
or  surveys,  the  preparation  of  reports,  and 
other  activities  necessary  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  under  this  title. 

"AtTTHORIZATION 

"Sec  304.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  directs  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  make  an  Investigation  of  all  pro- 
grams financed  In  whole  or  in  part  by 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  funds. 

This  amendment  specifies  that  the 
Comptroller  General's  investigation  shall 
be  in  sufficient  depth  to  determine,  first, 
the  efficiency  of  the  administration  of 
such  programs  by  OEO  and  by  local  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies,  including  the 
questions  of  duplication  of  effort  and 
overlapping  of  fimctlons  among  Federal 
agencies:  and,  second,  the  extent  to 
which  such  programs  are  achieving  the 
objectives  outlined  as  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  initially  authorizing  them  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

The  Comptroller  General  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  Federal  or 
State  agencies,  private  firms,  institutions, 
or  individuals  for  the  performance  of 
such  activities  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
discharge  his  investigative  duties.  He  is 
also  given  the  discretion  to  hold  hear- 
ings for  purposes  of  taking  testimony, 
and  all  Government  agencies  are  directed 
to  furnish,  upon  request,  any  necessary 
information. 
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Interim  reports  are  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  as  the  Comptroller 
General  deems  available,  but  he  is  di- 
rected to  submit  a  final  report  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  February  1,  1969, 
containing  a  detailed  statement  of  his 
findings  and  conclusions,  together  with 
reconmiendatlons,  including  recommen- 
dations for  additional  legislation. 

Tils  investigation  will  be  truly  repre- 
sentative of  all  aspects  of  the  war  on 
poverty,  and  should  be  equally  concerned 
with  the  Implementation  of  these  pro- 
grams In  rural  areas  as  It  is  In  urt)an  or 
city  areas. 

I  consider  this  amendment  as  perhaps 
the  most  Important  one  to  be  offered  in 
terms  of  insuring  the  long-term  success 
of  the  war  on  poverty. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
has  agreed  to  accept  the  amendment. 

With  that  statement,  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  correct  that  I  have 
as  reluctantly  agreed  to  accept  the 
amendment  as  he  has  reluctantly  agreed 
to  cooperate  in  certain  other  areas. 

My  reasons  for  agreeing  to  accept  the 
amendment  I  should  like  to  state  briefly 
for  the  record,  because  my  position 
represents  a  change  over  what  I 
thought  was  the  proper  thing  to  do 
earlier  this  year  right  on  down  to  the 
present  time. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  at  the 
time  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower, 
Employment,  and  Poverty  sought  funds 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, and  from  the  Senate  to 
conduct  the  inquiry,  evaluation  in  depth, 
investigation — whatever  we  wish  to  call 
it — the  Republican  members  of  the  sub- 
committee urged  very  strongly  that  most 
of  the  funds  we  have  obtained  from 
Congress  should  be  devoted  to  contract- 
ing with  a  private  management  firm  in 
the  free  enterprise  sector  of  the  economy 
to  make  what  our  Republican  friends  felt 
would  be  an  impartial  and  businesslike 
investigation  of  the  poverty  program. 
We  on  the  Democratic  side  felt  that  it 
was  part  of  the  legislative  process  and 
part  of  our  duty  as  members  of  the  sub- 
committee to  conduct  our  own  inquiry, 
our  own  investigation,  and  we  therefore 
rejected  the  po.sition  of  the  minority.  We 
did,  however,  retain,  with  the  money 
which  was  voted  for  us,  seven  consul- 
tants, experts  in  the  area  covered  by  the 
poverty  program,  to  make  evaluations 
and  reports  to  u.s  on  conditions  in  the 
several  regions  into  which  the  OEO  has 
divided  its  administrative  operations. 

Those  reports  were  received  and  filed. 
I  believe  they  were  useful.  They  have  cer- 
tainly influenced  me  with  respect  to  the 
position  I  have  taken  with  respect  to  this 
bill,  though  it  should  be  noted  that  those 
evaluations  were  independent  of  the 
1967  amendments  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act. 

Nevertheless.  I  think  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  from  me  re- 
mained unconvinced.  I  deplore  It.  but 
they  do  remain  unconvinced  that  the 
study  of  the  subcommittee  was  ade- 
quately objective,  and  they  still  remain 
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convinced  that  an  Impartial  Investiga- 
tion, outside  the  area  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, needs  to  be  made. 

I  still  think  it  does  not,  but  I  think  It 
Is  most  important  that  we  should  mini- 
mize partisanship  in  this  area;  that  we 
should,  wherever  possible,  attempt  to  seek 
agreement  between  differing  points  of 
view. 

I  believe  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  F>erhaps — I  use 
the  word  "perhaps"  advisedly — a  happy 
compromise  between  those  conflicting 
views.  That  is  because  the  Comptroller 
General  is  historically  an  agent  of  Con- 
gress. He  is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government.  True,  he  is  ap- 
pointed for  a  long  tei-m  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  but  I  believe  the 
precedents  are  clear  that  the  Comptroller 
General  is  an  arm  of  the  Congress,  an 
agency  of  the  Congress. 

Tiierefore,  when  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment proposes  to  turn  this  investigation 
of  the  poverty  program  over  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  he  is,  in  effect,  say- 
ing the  Congress  retains  this  legislative 
power  of  oversight,  but.  Instead  of  dele- 
gating it  exclusively  to  a  legislative  sub- 
committee, will  share  that  responsibility 
of  oversight  of  the  program  with  another 
arm  of  the  Congress,  the  Comptroller 
General. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Comp- 
troller General.  I  think  he  is  impartial 
and  able  and  has  a  good  staff.  There- 
fore, largely  because  I  would  like  to  have 
the  minority  believe  that  we  in  the  ma- 
jority do  pay  careful  heed  to  their  rec- 
ommendations and  their  suggestions  in 
this  whole  field,  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment  and  take  it  to  confer- 
ence; and.  indeed,  to  press  It  on  our 
friends  in  the  House  when  we  get  to 
conference. 

That  is  about  all  I  care  to  say  about 
the  Senator's  proposal.  I,  therefore,  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  assure  him,  as  I 
have  in  the  past,  that  it  Is  not  my  intent 
to  sabotage  this  program  in  ar.y  way,  I 
agree  fully  that  the  Comptroller  General 
is  perhaps  the  most  desirable  r.gency  to 
conduct  a  study  of  this  nature.  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  objective  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
most  helpful  to  all  of  us  who  serve  on 
the  committee. 

My  only  concern  with  the  investiga- 
tion which  has  been  procured  by  the 
committee  is  that  it  does  not  have  the 
numerical  personnel  or  sufficient  money 
to  do  the  job  which  I  think  should  be 
done. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  for  ac- 
cepting the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  vrtll  the 
Senator  jield  briefly? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  Uke  It  the  Senator  will 
agree  with  me  that  by  authorizing  the 
Comptroller  General  to  make  this  In- 
vestigation, the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  its  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty, 
does  not  in  any  way  waive  the  Investiga- 
tive and  oversight  functions  which  we 
presently  have  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
gram. 


Mr  PROUTY.  No,  it  does  not.  I  think 
it  is  most  important  that  we  continue  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  for  a  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment    no.    351 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
other  motions  are  pending,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  in  order  for  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty  1  to 
call  up  amendment  No.  351  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendments  iNo. 
351'. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  iNo.  351.*  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  16,  line  10.  strike  the  words  "The 
Director  shall  seek  to  "  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words:  "The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall". 

On  page  17.  line  7.  change  the  period  after 
the  word  "offices"  to  a  comma  and  add  the 
following:  "and  shall  furnish  copies  of  such 
records  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor." 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr,  President,  as  I  men- 
tioned in  my  remarks  on  Monday,  I  had 
several  amendments  adopted  in  commit- 
tee which  improve  the  effectiveness  and 
recordkeeping  of  the  Job  Corps, 

Amendment  No,  351  proposes  word- 
ing in  the  bill  which  provides  that  rec- 
ords kept  by  the  organization  in  the 
placement  of  members  of  the  Job  Corps 
be  placed  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  simply  clarifying  amendments. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  has  no  objection 
to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  makes,  I  think,  a  use- 
ful change  in  the  present  law.  We  dis- 
cussed this  subject  In  committee  and 
agreed  on  language  slightly  different 
from  that  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  in  the  present  amendment. 

I  ask  my  friend  from  Vermont  if  I 
am  correct  that  the  purport  of  this 
amendment  is  to  make  it  possible  to 
send  to  whatever  agency  appears  to  be 
most  sensible  under  the  circumstances 
the  last  paycheck  of  a  member  of  the 
Job  Corps,  but  to  assure  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  at  all  times  copies  of 
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such  correspondence  or  records.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  Is  the  sole  purpose 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  It  Is  a  useful 
amendment.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc. 

The  amendmenta  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  acting  majority 
leader  agreed  to  unanimoufi  consent  to 
set  aside  the  pending  business,  seriatim, 
so  the  Senator  from  Vermont  could  con- 
tinue to  propose  amendments. 

AMKNDMXNT  NO.  353 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  other  motions 
are  pending,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProutyI 
may  be  permitted  to  call  up  amendment 
No.  352  out  of  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment  iNo.  352  > 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator wUl  yield,  the  amendment  Is  short, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  It  read  to  be  sure 
I  understand  It. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  <352),  as  follows: 

On  page  30,  line  11,  add  the  following  new 
sentence  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) :  "In 
the  ca«e  of  programs  under  subsection  (a)  ( 1  > 
of  thlB  section,  financial  assistance  may  be 
provided  directly  to  local  or  SUte  educa- 
tional agencies  to  carry  out  such  programs  in 
accordance  with  policies,  procedures,  and  re- 
quirements covered  by  existing  agreements 
between  the  Director  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  providing  for  the  delegation  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  Director's  authority 
with  respect  to  such  programjs." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  No.  352.  in  effect,  formalizes 
a  practice  which  is  presently  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  That 
practice  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  authority  to  pay  funds  for  the  opera- 
tion of  in-school  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  programs  directly  to  local  or  State 
educational  agencies. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  It  Is  ob- 
vious why  the  in-school  neighborhood 
youth  program  Is  presently  and  should 
be  funded  by  direct  payments  to  the  lo- 
cal or  State  educational  agency.  The  very 
nature  of  the  program  is  such  that  it  is 
most  properly  nm  by  the  State  or  local 
educational  systems. 

It  Is  my  imderstanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Is  prepared  to  accept  this  proposal 
also. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  again  my 
understanding  is — and  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  confirmation — that 
this  amendment  merely  puts  into  legisla- 


tion what  is  currently  the  existing  prac- 
tice of  the  office.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  Is  exactly  what  it 
would  do. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  has  been  some  dis- 
cussion within  the  committee  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  legislate 
administrative  practices.  Generally 
speaking.  I  believe  there  ought  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  flexibility  reserved  to  the 
Director  of  OEO  so  that,  as  conditions 
change,  administrative  regulations  can 
change,  and  indeed  the  whole  area  of  the 
organization  of  programs  can  change  to 
meet  changing  conditions. 

However,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  a  number  of  other  Senators  feel 
ver>-  strongly  about  the  desirability  of 
writing  this  particular  provision  Into  the 
law.  and  since  it  does  comply  with  exist- 
ing practice,  and  to  me  is  quite  unob- 
jectionable, T  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

I  had  been  of  the  view  that  perhaps 
the  Senator  would  modify  his  amend- 
ment; but  as  I  heard  it  read,  I  under- 
stood it  was  just  the  way  it  had  been 
printed. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  Just  noticed  that  I 
did  not  send  the  modified  amendment  to 
the  desk,  as  I  had  intended.  I  do  so  now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  we  have  it  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mod- 
ified amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  34.  line  11.  Insert  the  following 
new  sentenre  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c)  : 
"In  the  case  of  programs  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  to  this  section,  financial  assistance 
may  be  provided  directly  to  local  or  State 
educational  agencies  pursuant  to  agreements 
between  the  Director  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  providing  for  the  operation  of  such 
programs  under  direct  grants  or  contracts." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment as  modified,  I  believe,  is  an  im- 
provement over  the  original  version. 
Therefore.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, notwithstanding  other  motions 
that  are  pending.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Procty]  be  permitted  to  call  up  an 
amendment  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Has  this  amendment  been 
printed? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No,  It  has  not. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  have  a 
copy  which  I  could  follow? 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  waived. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Prouty  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  19,  between  lines  14  and  15.  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Title  VI  of  such  Act  la  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section  after  sec- 
tion 618: 

"  'RTSPONSIBtLrrr    for    rOLLOWXHROtJCH 
PROGBAM 

■'  'Sec.  619.  Pursuant  to  section  602(d),  the 
Director  shall  delegate  his  functions  under 
section  221(b)  (2)  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  such  functions 
shall  be  carried  out  through  the  Office  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.'  " 

On  page  91.  strike  out  line  15  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  Title  VI  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by — ". 

On  page  55.  line  22.  Insert  the  following  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence:  "Funds  for  such 
program  shall  be  transferred  directly  from 
the  Director  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Financial  assistance  for 
such  projects  shall  be  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  basis  of  agreements  reached  with 
the  Director  directly  to  local  educational 
agencies  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
such  agreements." 

On  page  54.  line  22,  strike  the  word  "sub- 
section" and  Insert  the  following:  "subsec- 
tions (b)  (2)  and". 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  so  that  I  may 
have  an  opp<3rtunlty  to  inspect  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  transfers  the  followup  pro- 
gram to  the  Office  of  Education.  It  does 
so  by  providing  that  the  director  of 
OEO  shall  delegate  his  functions  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  President,  imder  the  committee 
bill,  primary  responsibility  for  admin- 
istering the  Followthrough  program 
was  given  to  the  director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  to  fimd  the 
program  directly  through  community  ac- 
tion agencies.  This  was  so  despite  the 
imderstanding  between  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  which  specifically  spells  out  that 
grants  would  be  made  directly  to  local 
educational  agencies,  and  administered 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

My  amendment  simply  restores  the 
status  quo. 

It  is  again  by  understanding  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand It — and  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  whether  or  not  by  understand- 
ing is  correct — the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  transfer  the  Follow- 
through  program  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation.         

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  correct.  In  ac- 
cordance with  an  agreement  which  they 
already  have. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  attempt- 
ing to  write  into  the  legislation  the  ad- 
ministrative procedures  which  are  pres- 
ently in  effect. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLAHK.  I  am  not  happy  about 
this  amendment,  although  I  have  agreed 
to  accept  It. 

I  believe  that  the  Followthrough  pro- 
gram still  needs  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
OEO.  I  would  like  the  Record  to  show 
that  the  reason  for  creating  the  Follow- 
through  program  was  that  a  substan- 
tial volume  of  evidence  was  accumulat- 
ing indicating  that  in  a  number  of  areas 
of  the  country  the  young  children,  most- 
ly 3  and  4  years  of  age  but  some  of  them 
5  years  of  age,  who  had  benefited  enor- 
mously from  the  Headstart  program, 
both  the  yearlong  Headstart  program 
and  the  summer  Headstart  program, 
were  falling  back  when  they  got  to  the 
first  grade  or  even  kindergarten  in  the 
public  school  system  and  losing  the  ben- 
efits which  they  had  attained  from  at- 
tending Headstart. 

For  that  reason  the  OEO  instituted 
the  Followthrough  program  and  re- 
tained control  over  it  in  order  to  assure 
that  steps  would  be  taken,  which  were 
not  all  educational  by  any  means  at  all, 
to  see  that  these  youngsters  held  the 
gains  they  had  made  imder  Headstart. 

It  is  true  that  for  administrative  pur- 
poses Followthrough  has  been  dele- 
gated to  the  Office  of  Education.  Never- 
theless, there  are  many  school  boards 
and  school  districts  in  this  country 
which  are  still  allergic  to  the  Headstart 
program  and  will,  I  fear,  be  allergic  to 
Followthrough. 

It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  because 
a  program  is  delegated  to  the  Office  of 
Education  that  it  need  necessarily  go 
from  the  Office  of  Education  to  the 
school  board  at  the  local  level.  Nor  Is  It 
essential.  I  take  It.  with  respect  to  the 
noneducational  features  of  Headstart 
which  involve  medical  and  dental  serv- 
ices and  public  hesdth  services  and  the 
bringing  of  the  parents  into  the  pro- 
gram to  give  them  a  little  adult  educa- 
tion so  that  they  will  be  better  equipped 
to  handle  their  children  when  they  come 
home,  that  it  necessarily  follows  that  all 
of  this  has  to  be  abandoned. 

I  do  not  share  the  disillusionment  of 
some  Senators  with  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. I  think  It  is  well  run.  I  have  very 
high  regard  for  Mr.  Harold  Howe,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

I  could  have  wished  that  we  could  have 
retained  fiexlblUty  so  that  if  It  turned 
out  in  certain  areas  of  the  country  that 
the  Office  of  Education  was  not  having 
the  appropriate  impact  on  the  local 
school  system — for  various  reasons  in- 
cluding racial — that  OEO  could  step  in, 
as  It  did  with  the  Headstart  program  in 
Mississippi,  and  see  to  It  that  an  appro- 
priate Followthrough  program  is  car- 
ried on  outside  the  fonnal  bureaucratic 
structure  of  the  local  boards  of  educa- 
tion. 

We  must  remember  that  this  Follow- 
through,  starting  with  the  kindergarten 
and  first  grade  children,  is  still  getting 
these  youngsters  at  a  very  young  age. 

I  would  think  that  in  many  areas  It 
would  be  desirable  for  Followthrough  to 


remain  in  the  end  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  OEO  if  that  agency  felt  the  school 
system  In  the  particular  area  was  not 
capable  of  handling  it.  However.  I  would 
like  to  suggest,  as  a  matter  of  legislative 
history,  and  I  wonder  If  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  agree  with  me,  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  should  be  ad- 
vised that  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  to 
be  very  sure.  Indeed,  that  the  local  school 
system,  the  local  principal,  and  the  local 
school  board  are  sympathetic  to  the  Fol- 
low Through  program  before  he  under- 
takes to  make  funds  available  to  carry  on 
this  program  in  a  school  district  which 
may  well  be  philosophically  opposed  to 
the  whole  system. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  highly  desirable.  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  Commissioner  would  make  very 
certain  that  a  school  would  intend  to 
carry  out  the  program  effectively,  effi- 
ciently, and  without  any  discrimination 
whatever. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  tiie  Senator  for 
h.s  concurrence  in  the  \iews  I  have  ex- 
pressed. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  call  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Howe  and  his  successors 
to  this  colloquy,  and  I  am  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

'  At  this  point,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.' 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  pending 
question  as  it  pertains  to  the  transfer  of 
part  of  the  program  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
since  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  I 
appear  to  be  on  the  same  side,  I  might  be 
able  to  satisfy  some  of  the  doubts  of  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  point  out  that  I  am 
basically  in  sympathy  with  the  approach 
taken.  I  think  it  Is  a  good  amendment.  I 
think  we  ought  to  put  our  house  in  order. 
However,  it  puts  us  in  a  sort  of  ridiculous 
P(5Sltlon  to  take  the  Headstart  program 
and  insist  on  the  one  hand  that  It  must 
be  kept  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
timlty  and  then  take  the  program  of 
carry  through  and  say  that  this 

Mr.  CLARK.  Followthrough. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  should  like  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  to  know  that  I 
am  very  much  Interested  in  all  these 
programs.  I  disagree  with  him  as  to 
how  they  are  being  handled,  and  I  dis- 
agree with  the  procedures  by  which  we 
are  trying  to  get  some  of  the  work  done. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
would  have  Jurisdiction  of  this  program, 
for  jurisdiction  over  the  program  of 
Operation  Headstart,  would  not  mean 
that  they  necessarily  had  to  be  car- 
ried through  to  the  school  systems  all 
over  the  country  if  the  school  systems 
would  not  perform. 

I  believe  the  Senator  will  have  to 
agree  that  what  you  are  doing  is  du- 
plicating governmental  services.  This 
would  In  effect  provide  for  no  elimina- 
tion of  duplication  because  all  it  would 
do  would  be  to  transfer  from  one  ad- 
ministrative agency  to  another  the 
operation  of  one  of  the  programs  that 
is  before  the  country. 


In  good  conscience,  It  certainly  ap- 
pears to  me  that  since  we  have  had  a 
rollcall  vote  upon  the  question  of 
Operation  Headstart.  this  other  program, 
Followthrough  or  Carry  Through — what 
Is  the  name  of  It? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Followthrough.  If  the 
Senator  will  thlrik  about  his  golf  game, 
he  will  get  it  right. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  a  golfer.  I 
am  a  basketball  player. 

The  operation  of  Followthrough  should 
be  accorded  the  same  right  to  have  it 
nailed  in  or  nailed  out  by  rollcall  vote. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest.  If  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  were  here,  that 
he  should  give  consideration  to  that  fact. 

I  am  hopeful  that  somehow  it  could 
appear  that  the  entire  Senate  is  head- 
ing In  the  same  direction,  that  we  are 
not  going  off  in  two  directions  at  one 
time — that  is,  eliminating  Headstart 
and  putting  Followthrough  Into  the 
same  category  that  the  Senate  voted 
against  doing  with  respect  to  Opera- 
tion Headstart. 

Mr.  CLARK  If  I  may  say  a  word  in 
support  of  my  Republican  colleagues. 
Senators  Prouty  and  Javits,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  has  a  good  deal  of 
basic  logic  on  his  side  in  the  comments 
he  just  made.  However,  I  believe  that 
when  you  get  down  to  the  grassroots  and 
the  actual  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  Senator  might  be  prepared 
to  concede  that  the  logic  Is  somewhat 
afflicted  by  having  been  evolved  In  a 
vacuum. 

The  fact  Is  that  Headstart  was  Initi- 
ated as  a  poverty  program  largely  be- 
cause the  school  systems  all  across  the 
country  were  not  doing  their  business. 
They  were  not  doing  anything  to  see 
that  the  children  from  poverty-stricken 
families  were  given  the  preliminary  and 
very  simple  educational,  medical,  pub- 
lic health,  and  other  instruction  and 
treatment  which  was  necessary,  when 
they  got  to  the  first  grade,  If  they  were 
to  be  able  to  keep  up  with  those  of 
their  same  age  group. 

The  local  school  boards  were  not  do- 
ing that,  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  with  what  I  chink  was 
great  wisdom  and  with  a  great  sense  of 
Initiative.  undert(X)k  to  create  Headstart. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  in 
due  course  Headstart  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Office  of  Education.  At 
present,  Headstart  has  been  delegated  to 
the  local  school  boards  in  approximately 
one-third  of  the  programs  during  the 
wintertime  and  two-thirds  during  the 
simmaer.  This  is  the  point  at  which  the 
situation  becomes  a  little  complicated, 
and  I  ask  the  Senator  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  the  complications.  It 
Is  much  easier  for  a  school  board  to  nm 
a  Headstart  program  in  the  summer, 
when  school  is  not  In  session,  than  It 
Is  in  the  winter,  when  the  classrooms 
and  the  teachers  are  occupied  in  taking 
care  of  the  children  In  the  first  twelve 
grades. 

The  fact  that  Headstart  has  been 
delegated  to  the  schools  already  to  the 
extent  of  two-thirds  in  the  summer  and 
one-third  in  the  winter  is  some  indica- 
tion of  a  gradual  transition  from  a  new 
program  evolved  by  a  new  agency,  which 
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was  asked  to  pitch  In  and  plan  well,  to 
a  more  established  bureaucracy  at  the 
local  level.  In  a  couple  of  years,  in  my 
opinion,  the  time  will  come  to  put  all 
of  Headstart  into  the  school  boards  In 
the  meantime,  the  Office  of  Education 
might  have  acquired  some  adult  educa- 
tion itself. 

When  you  move  over  to  Followthrough. 
you  find  that  the  school  boards  are  now 
approximately  where  they  were  with  re- 
spect to  Headstart  two  and  a  half  years 
ago.  except  that  since  many  of  the  Fol- 
lowthrough children  are  in  the  first  grade 
and  many  school  boards  now  conduct  a 
kindergarten,  the  school  boards  have 
primary  jurisdiction  over  these  children, 
anj-way. 

The  thought  was  to  hold  the  money 
and  standards  in  the  OEO.  in  order, 
frankly,  to  put  the  match  to  the  feet 
of  the  school  boards  to  see  that  they 
did  the  job  properly. 

I.  for  one.  would  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  that  perhaps  this 
amendment  Is  a  little  premature:  we 
should  keep  Followthrough  in  the  OEO. 
although  delegated  to  the  school  board 
for  another  year  or  two.  When  you  let 
the  school  boards  run  It,  you  avoid  all  the 
administrative  duplication.  But  what 
you  do  is  hold  onto  the  purse  strings  and 
assure  that  where  a  school  board  is  not 
doing  the  job  It  should,  you  will  be  able 
to  take  the  money  away  from  them,  and 
OEO  can  run  the  program  directly. 

However,  smce  the  Director  of  OEO  is 
perfectly  willing  to  write  into  the  law  the 
present  administrative  practice,  and 
since  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  miiwrlty  In  the  com- 
mittee feel  very  strongly  about  this  mat- 
ter. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  their 
amendments.  I  do  not  see  any  logical  in- 
corislstency.  It  appears  that  way  on  the 
surface,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any 
Inconsistency. 

So  far  as  the  rollcall  vote  Is  concerned. 
If  the  Senator  from  Indiana  Insists  on  a 
rollcall  vote.  I  shall  cooperate  with  him. 
But  I  wish  to  f>olnt  out  that  a  rollcall 
vote  this  afternoon — and  this  is  the  un- 
derstatement of  the  day — might  embar- 
rass a  number  of  our  colleagues  who.  for 
various  reasoris.  usually  in  the  public  In- 
terest, were  of  the  view  yesterday,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  we  would  have  no  roll- 
call votes  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana 1ms  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  believe  I  should  say.  on  behalf  of 
the  majority  leader,  that  the  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  to  the 
effect  that  Senators  might  be  embar- 
rassed in  the  event  there  were  a  rollcall 
vote  this  afternoon,  is  a  statement  for 
which  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania takes  full  responsibility. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield,  I 
certainly  do.  But  I  have  had  a  look  at 
the  list  of  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, so  have  I.  But  the  majority  leader 
has  not  put  out  this  word.  The  leadership 
has  not  put  It  out.  The  leadership  has 
Indicated  to  all  Senators  who  have  In- 
quired that  there  may  be  rollcall  votes 


this  afternoon.  I  wish  to  make  that  posi- 
tion clear.  There  may  be  rollcall  votes 
this  afternoon,  and  the  leadership  hopes 
there  will  be. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield':' 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  that  I  am  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  what  the  Senator  from  West 
Virgmla  has  said.  But  the  ball  Is  In  the 
corner  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  If 
he  desires  to  call  for  a  rollcall  vote  this 
afternoon  and  can  get  sufiBclent  Senators 
to  the  floor  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays. 
I  certainly  shall  not  stand  In  his  way. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  leadership  will  cooperate  In 
getting  sufficient  Senators  to  the  floor.  If 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  wishes  to  a.^k 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr,  HARTKE,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HARTKE,  Mr,  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 
today  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF   1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  23881  to  provide  an  Im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act.  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  op- 
eration of  economic  opportunity  pro- 
grams, to  authorize  an  Emergency  Em- 
plovment  hci.  and  for  other  purposes, 

Mr  HARTKE,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  not  a  suf- 
ficient second, 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President.  Is  the  mat- 
ter still  open  for  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  request? 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  will  not  be  pre- 
cluded from  offering  this  amendment  on 
Monday.  I  withdraw  the  amendment  at 
the  present  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
there  should  be  an  Informal  ruling  from 
the  Chair  that  the  Senator  is  not  preju- 
diced in  any  right  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment on  Monday  next,  or  any  other  day, 
when  the  bill  Is  up  for  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  would  be  In  order  at  the 
proper  time  on  Monday  or  any  other  day 
while  the  bill  Is  still  before  the  Senate, 
and  there  Is  no  preferential  amendment 
or  motion  pending. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that  Is, 
the  bin  has  to  be  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
ProutyI  have  full  authority  to  offer  the 
amendment  which  was  withdrawn  prior 
to  a  vote  on  anything  relating  to  title  11; 
namely,  the  motion  to  send  to  committee 
with  instructions,  so  that  his  rights  will 
be  fully  preserved 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
Senator  include  the  .second  of  the  pend- 
ing motions,  the  motion  to  strike  title  n? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Only  the  first.  Only 
one  motion  is  pending  at  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  But  there 
are  two  motions. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Before 
either  motion  could  be  voted  on 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  that  Is  the  desire  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  Include  both  motions. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  wish  to 
specify  that  the  Prouty  amendment, 
when  It  Is  resubmitted,  will  be  the  same 
amendment  which  has  just  been  with- 
drawn? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  Is  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me.  so  that 
I  may  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  perhaps  mistaken, 
but  I  thought  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  had  withdrawn  the  motion  to 
strike  and  then  filed  a  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No;  that 
is  not  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Then  will  the  Senator 
explain  what  the  difference  is?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  two  motions  are  practi- 
cally identical;  are  they  not? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  No,  As  to 
the  final  result,  they  would  be  Identical, 
but  for  procedural  purposes  the  thought 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  was 
that  It  would  be  best  to  have  a  second 
motion  to  strike  title  II  In  the  event  the 
first  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  of  course.  Is  entirely  within  Ills 
rights.  It  occurs  to  me.  as  a  pragmatic 
and  practical  matter,  that  there  is  little, 
if  any.  difference  between  the  two  mo- 
tions. That  Is,  of  course,  my  personal 
opinion, 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  pariia- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  set  aside  an  earlier 
motion  on  which  agreement  was  entered 
into.  At  least,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  or- 
dered on  yesterday.  Will  the  Chair  now 
advise  the  Senate  what  motion  was  it 
that  was  temporarily  set  aside'' 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois that  there  was  proposed  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  but  It  was  not  ac- 
tually entered  into. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  The  pend- 
ing motions  were  never  set  a&ide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  asked 
unammous  consent,  in  each  instance 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
were  motions  pending  before  the  Senate, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr,  ProutyI  be  allowed  to  proceed  out 
of  order  to  bring  up  certain  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator IS  correct, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiiT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  will  state  It, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  present 
business  of  the  Senate'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  will  ."^tate  that  one  motion  to  strike 
title  n  was  offered  after  which  a  motion 
to  recommit  with  Instructions  to  report 
forthwith  was  called  up. 


The  motion  to  recommit  takes  prece- 
dence over  the  motion  to  strike. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then.  Mr.  President, 
the  motion  to  recommit  is  the  pending 
business  of  the  Senate;  is  that  not 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  takes  care  of 
that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

CURRICrLAR    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  I  am  supporting  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
in  trying  to  pass  in  the  Senate  a  measure 
which,  because  of  the  care  and  thought 
that  was  given  to  it  In  the  committee 
stage  and  on  the  floor,  will  survive  the 
test  of  conference  to  become  law,  sub- 
stantially as  it  passes  this  body. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  the  con- 
sideration he  gave  to  proposals  offered 
In  committee  on  certain  aspects  of  the 
pro!X)sed  legislation. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  thought- 
ful consideration  that  was  given.  I  direct 
attention  to  sections  243 1 4 )  ;  243 1 6  >  ;  and 
224(d) '2,1  of  S.  2388.  The  discussion  of 
this  language  is  to  be  found  on  pages  54 
to  55  and  60  to  61  of  Senate  Report 
No.  563. 

What  I  now  say  to  the  Senate  Is  In 
the  nature  of  legislative  history  on  this 
language,  and  upon  conclusion  of  my 
statement  I  shall  appreciate  hearing  the 
comments  of  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  on  whether  my  summary  of  the  com- 
mittee report  language  Is  his  understand- 
ing of  the  situation  and  reflects  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee. 

The  availability  of  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
timity  to  assist  in  the  education  of  the 
poor  has  raised  a  number  of  questions  as 
to  the  relationships  which  are  to  be  es- 
tablished with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  with  State  educational  agencies 
and  local  schools.  A  number  of  persons  In 
the  education  community  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  role  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  OpFwrtunlty. 

In  order  to  clarify  this  question  I  of- 
fered, and  the  committee  accepted,  three 
amendments  designed  to  delineate  the 
respective  responsibilities  of  the  two 
agencies.  For  the  purposes  of  legislative 
history  I  would  like  to  explain  the  theory 
upon  which  the  delineation  Is  based  and 
to  explain  intent  of  the  committee  with 
regard  to  the  amendments.  Present  law 
clearly  prohibits  community  action  pro- 
gram assistance  for  general  aid  to  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  education  In  any 
school  or  school  system.  The  committee 
amended  this  provision  to  limit  financial 
assistance  In  the  educational  field  to 
such  noncurrlcular  educational  services 


as  special  health,  remedial,  and  welfare 
services.  Nothing  In  the  bill  would  ex- 
pand the  present  authority  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  with  regard  to 
currlcular  education. 

This  limitation  must  be  viewed  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  other  funds 
available  for  the  education  of  disadvan- 
taged children.  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  author- 
izes about  $2  4  billion  for  programs  for 
educationally  deprived  children.  Funds 
from  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  are 
not  to  be  used  to  duplicate  or  compete 
with  programs  funded  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
The  coordination  language  in  title  VI 
is  designed  to  insure  that  Federal  pro- 
grams be  carried  out  efficiently  and  with- 
out duplication.  In  no  case  can  com- 
munity action  funds  be  used  to  support 
a  school  program  which  competes  with 
the  public  schools. 

Community  action  funds  may  be  used 
to  make  the  services  of  school  social 
workers  and  psychologists,  nurses  and 
doctors,  speech  therapist.^:,  and  educa- 
tion specialists — such  as  remedial  read- 
ing specialists — available  to  poor  chil- 
dren when  such  children  have  a  special 
need  for  those  services.  However,  those 
funds  may  not  be  used  to  hire  teachers 
or  instructional  personnel  for  schools. 

The  role  of  the  Office  of  Education  in 
the  Nation's  education  program  may  be 
described  as  one  of  increasing  educa- 
tional opportunities  by  improving  the 
quality  of  education  offered  by  school 
systems  as  institutions.  The  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  is  designed  to  increase 
opportunities  for  poor  children.  This 
necessarily  involves  improving  educa- 
tional services.  The  institutional  ap- 
proach of  the  Federal  education  pro- 
grams and  the  individual  approach  of 
the  antipoverty  legislation  converge  In 
Improving  the  educational  opportunities 
for  disadvantaged  children  If  duplica- 
tion is  to  be  avoided  and  if  efficiency 
and  coordination  are  to  be  attained,  a 
distinction  must  be  drawn  where  the  two 
approaches  meet — with  the  child  Pov- 
erty programs  are  Intended  to  supple- 
ment education  programs  and  therefore 
are  limited  to  noncurrlcular  educational 
services.  For  the  purposes  of  this  pro- 
gram currlcular  education,  as  distin- 
guished from  noncurrlcular  educational 
services,  should  be  defined  as  those  as- 
pects of  education  which  are  offered  as 
part  of  the  normal  school  program  in  the 
area  to  be  served,  I  offered  and  thf  com- 
mittee accepted  three  amendments  which 
are  de.slgned  to  insure  that,  first.  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  education  pro- 
grams and  the  community  action  pro- 
grams will  be  mutually  complementary 
and  will  not  be  duplicative  or  competi- 
tive; and  second.  Federal  support  of  edu- 
cational institutions  will  continue  to  be 
within  the  purview  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. These  amendments  provide: 

First,  that,  educational  services  pro- 
vided with  community  action  program 
funds  will  be  noncurrlcular  in  nature; 

Second,  that,  In  extending  such  edu- 
cational services,  there  will  be  maximimi 
use  of  the  services  and  facilities  of  the 
Office  of  Education  and  State  and  local 
educational  agencies:  and 
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Third,  that,  where  a  public  school  of- 
fers educational  services  which  can  be 
expanded  or  adapted  to  meet  more  eflec- 
Uvely  the  educational  needs  of  poor  chil- 
dren and  the  purposes  for  which  assist- 
ance IS  being  extended  under  the  com- 
munity action  program,  that  school's 
services  will  be  utilized  in  providing  the 
extended  assistance. 

The  r.dminlstration  and  funding  of  the 
followthrough  program  has  also  been 
subject  to  question.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  the  Office  of 
Education  have  Initiated  a  pilot  follow- 
through  program  which  is  being  admin- 
istered by  the  Office  of  Education  on  the 
basis  of  a  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing between  the  two  agencies.  The  mem- 
orandum provides  that  funds  authorized 
by  title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  and  delegated  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion are  to  be  used  for  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  followthrough 
projects.  The  Commissioner  grants  funds 
directly  to  local  educational  agencies. 
The  committee  bill  has  drawn  up  more 
explicit  guidelines  for  the  administra- 
tion of  all  community  action  programs. 
Generally,  all  such  programs  within  a 
community  will  operate  under  the  gen- 
eral sponsorship  of  the  community  action 
agency  for  the  community.  The  general 
change  made  In  the  funding  of  commu- 
nity action  programs  will  not  alter  the 
basic  operation  and  funding  mechanism 
of  the  followthrough  program.  Local 
educational  agencies  will  submit  applica- 
tions through  the  appropriate  commu- 
nity action  agency  which  will  forward  the 
application  to  the  Office  of  Education. 

Final  approval  rests  solely  with  the 
Commissioner,  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  the  memorandum  of  understanding 
with  OEO. 

Nothing  In  the  amendment  would  re- 
quire a  change  In  the  memorandum  of 
understanding  between  the  two  agences. 

PRINTING    ERBOR 

I  want  to  point  out  that  there  was  a 
printing  error  In  the  committee  report. 
On  page  61  of  the  report  In  the  second 
paragraph,  the  fourth  sentence  was 
garbled  In  the  printing  of  the  report.  It 
should  read: 

Tiie  Institutional  approach  of  the  Federal 
education  programs  and  the  Individual  ap- 
proach of  the  antlpoverty  legislation  con- 
verge In  Improving  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  disadvantaged  children. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  cor- 
rectly reflects  the  Interest  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  Is  our  view  that  efforts  of 
community  action  agencies  should  com- 
plement and  not  duplicate  the  work  of 
schools  and  other  community  agencies. 
Moreover,  funds  appropriated  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  should  not  be 
used  for  currlcular  education  but  should 
be  limited  to  special  health,  remedial, 
welfare,  and  other  noncurrlcular  services. 

An  illustration  of  remedial  services 
which  would  not  duplicate  in-school  pro- 
grams are  special  tutoring  programs, 
such  as  those  operating  in  store  fronts 
and  neighborhood  centers  with  financial 
assistance  under  the  community  action 
program.  In  many  communities  these 
and  related  programs  support  and  sup- 
plement the  on-going  school  programs  in 
poverty  areas. 


REPORT  ON  VISIT  TO  TEXAS  WITH 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  TO  INSPECT 
HURRICANE  DAMAGE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  September  28.  I  accompanied 
the  Pres.dent  of  the  United  States  to 
Texas  on  Air  Force  1  for  the  Presidential 
Inspection  of  flood-damaged  areas  of  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas. 

In  addition  to  the  Presidential  staff, 
the  President  was  accompanied  on  this 
tour  of  inspection  by  my  colleague  in  the 
Senate,  Senator  John  Tower,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas,  Congressmen  Elicio  de 
LA  Garza,  and  Kazen.  of  Texas,  and  the 
outgoing  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  Farrls  Bryant. 

The  President  landed  at  Harlingen, 
Tex.,  where  he  in.spected  the  refugee 
camps  of  the  refugees  from  the  flood 
waters  of  Arroyo  Colorado,  who  were 
sleeping  In  public  buildings.  He  made 
numerous  inquiries  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  care  provided  for  the  refugees. 

We  then  traveled  by  helicopter  to  Rio 
Grande  City.  Starr  County,  where  the 
President  inspected  the  food  kitchen 
operations,  where  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  homeless  refugees  from  both 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  are  being 
furnished  food,  and  inspected  the  tem- 
porar>'  hospitals  set  up  In  the  schools 
of  Rio  Grande  City  to  care  for  refugees 
from  the  flood  who  had  become  ill  and 
were  being  cared  for  medically.  The 
President  then  returned  by  helicopter  to 
Harlingen.  Tex. 

The  Governor  of  Texas  had  handed 
the  President  a  request  that  24  south 
Texas  counties  be  declared  an  emergency 
disaster  area.  On  the  return  to  Harlin- 
gen, Tex.,  in  a  public  announcement 
Thursday  afternoon,  September  28,  1967. 
the  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
clared those  24  south  Texas  counties  an 
emergency  disaster  area. 

The  President.  Immediately  upon  the 
request  from  the  Governor  of  Texas, 
moved  with  dispatch  and  with  Immedi- 
acy and  with  a  sense  of  urgency  and 
with  a  sensitivity  of  the  needs  of  the 
people  there,  to  the  distress  suffered  by 
the  people  In  this  great  area,  where  a 
million  people  reside  and  where  hundreds 
of  thousands  are  homeless  in  Texas  and 
Mexico. 

I  commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  personal  attention  to  the 
flood-ravaged  areas  of  Texas,  and  for  the 
dispatch  and  speed  with  which  he  de- 
clared this  to  be  a  disaster  area,  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  legal  right  flowing  to  him 
to  declare  this  a  disaster  area. 

The  President  Immediately  made  avail- 
able $2>2  million  of  the  Presidents  emer- 
gency disaster  relief  fund  for  emergency 
disaster  relief,  on  the  preliminary  figures 
by  the  officials  involved.  Twenty  million 
dollars  was  the  preliminary  e.stimate  of 
the  emergency  dLsaster  relief  that  would 
be  required  In  this  Hurricane  Beulah  dis- 
aster In  Texas:  and  In  their  statements 
to  the  President,  made  on  Air  Force  1  en 
route  to  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
they  said  that  this  was  a  beginning,  that 
the  emergency  disaster  relief  expense 
would  be  higher  In  the  long  run. 

Mr.  President,  this  makes  the  action  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  Thursday.  September 
21.  1967,  In  adding  $10  million  to  the 
Bureau   of  the  Budgets  estimated   $15 


minion  needed  for  emergency  disaster 
relief  for  fiscal  year  1967,  a  very  neces- 
sary action. 

With  $20  million  being  the  first  esti- 
mated needs  for  emergency  disaster  re- 
lief in  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Beulah  in 
Texas,  and  with  the  officers  of  the  Office 
Emergency  Planning  and  the  State  both 
stating  that  this  was  only  a  beginning, 
that  the  expense  would  be  higher  than 
that,  the  addition  of  the  $10  million  by 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
September  21,  bringing  the  total  appro- 
priations for  this  fund  to  $25  million,  was 
urgently  needed.  The  Senate  acted  with 
great  vision  in  adding  $10  million. 

It  also  points  up  the  recognition  by 
the  Senate  of  the  real  problem  when  the 
leaders  in  the  Senate  on  September  21 
stated  that  additional  funds  could  be 
added  In  the  supplemental  appropriation 
toward  the  close  of  this  year's  session  of 
the  Congress. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  for 
the  unanimous  action  by  which  the  $10 
million  was  added  to  the  President's 
emergency  disaster  relief  fund.  My  3-day 
inspection  In  Texas  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 24,  Monday,  September  25,  and 
Tuesday,  September  26,  and  my  return 
to  Texas  with  the  President  from  Wash- 
ington on  Thursday,  September  28,  con- 
vinced me  that  the  $20  million  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  public  dam- 
age payable  out  of  the  President's  emer- 
gency disaster  relief  fund,  caused  by  the 
monumental  Hurricane  Beulah,  which 
did  an  estimated  SI  billion  in  damage 
in  Texas  alone. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  grateful  for 
the  action  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  on  Thursday  morning.  Sep- 
tember 28,  shortly  before  the  presidential 
plane  left  Washington  for  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  in  adding  $1  million  to 
the  appropriation  for  the  Army  engi- 
neers for  emergency  work,  looking  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Intercoastal  canal, 
the  Corpus  Chrlstl  ship  channel,  the 
Brownsville  ship  channel,  and  the  other 
navigation  facilities  constructed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  area  along  the 
Texas  gulf  coast  damaged  by  Hurricane 
Beulah.  This,  too,  was  a  preliminary 
estimate.  The  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
the  Honorable  Allen  Ellender,  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  stated  that,  on 
his  communication  with  the  Army  Engi- 
neers, they  had  stated  that  this  Si  mil- 
lion would  not  be  sufficient  to  rehabili- 
tate the  navigation  facilities  of  the 
area— it  was  a  beginning. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  moving  with  such 
great  alacrity  and  dispatch  and  under- 
standing in  making  this  $1  million  avail- 
able as  soon  as  the  appropriations  can 
be  passed  through  both  Houses. 

I  have  today  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Honorable  W. 
Willard  Wlrtz.  which  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  The  past  weeks  have 
been  especially  difficult  ones  for  the  people 
of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  The  Immediate 
Job  win  be  to  restore  community  services  to 
normal.  After  that  the  big  clean  up  will  be- 
gin. tJndoubtedly  many  people  who  have 
lost  their  normal  Jobs  will  be  utilized  !n  this 
clean  up  operation.  However,  when  that  is 
finished  the  hundreds  of  individuals  who 
earned  their  livelihood  on  the  f.^rms  of  the 
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Rio  Grande  Valley,  which  have  b«en  de%'aa- 
tated,  will  have  no  place  to  turn.  The  peo- 
ple who  would  harvest  the  crops  which  have 
been  lost  very  likely  will  have  no  work,  no 
money,  and  no  place  to  turn  for  help.  The 
time  to  think  of  their  prospective  plight  is 
now. 

I  have  heard  from  operators  of  can- 
ning factories  who  have  told  me  they 
would  not  be  able  to  undertake  then- 
normal  canning  operations  because  of  the 
hurricane  damage  and  that  therefore 
there  will  be  thousands  of  jobs  lost. 

I  continue   reading   from   the   letter: 

You  recently  announced  that  a  number  of 
workers  would  be  allowed  Into  California 
from  Mexico  in  order  to  help  harvest  the 
crops.  On  Thursday  September  28.  1967.  Sen- 
ator Murphy  of  California  rem.irked  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate : 

"California  agriculture  is  today  In  a  des- 
perate state.  I  am  advised  that  our  farmers 
as  of  now  need  at  least  3.700  pickers  for 
tomatoes  and  grapes,  and  that  this  number 
will  increase  by  at  least  1.500  within  a  week." 

Would  it  not  be  wonderful  for  California, 
lor  the  farm  workers  in  Texas  who  have  lost 
their  customary  employment,  and  for  the 
country  that  needs  this  food  production  If 
some  way  could  be  found  to  use  the  farm 
workers  presently  homeless  and  unemployed 
In  the  Rio  Grange  Valley  to  harvest  the 
crops  in  California.  This  would  not  only  help 
California  and  the  Texas  workers  but  would 
.ilso  make  unnecessary  the  additional  Im- 
portation of  foreign  labor  in  order  to  harvest 
the  California  crops. 

.^s  Chairman  of  the  Labor  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare I  stand  ready  to  take  any  action  you 
may  recommend  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
getting  Jobs  for  these  people  whose  lives 
h.Tve   been   uprooted    by    Hurricane   Beulah. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  \V    Yarborouch. 

I  add,  Mr.  President,  the  tomato  crop 
in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  which  was  just 
being  planted  not  long  ago  is  lost  The 
crop  now  being  harvested  In  California 
consists  largely  of  tomatoes.  The  agricul- 
tural workers  in  Texas  whom  this  dis- 
aster has  thrown  out  of  employment  are 
tomato  and  citrus  fruit  harvesters;  for 
many  of  the  crops  grown  In  the  valley 
are  of  the  same  type  as  those  grown  in 
California. 

The  loss  of  wages  and  employment  by 
these  agricultural  workers  has  not  been 
counted  in  the  billion-dollar  loss  created 
by  Hurricane  Beulah.  I  hope  that  a  way 
may  be  foimd  for  some  of  them  to  be  used 
to  fill  the  need  for  skilled  farm  labor  In 
California. 

Mr.  BYBD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quonrni  call  be  re- 
.sclnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an 
Improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 


authorize  fimds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Emplojinent 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  now 
2:45  on  Friday  afternoon.  I  had  hoped 
that  a  number  of  Senators  would  be  pre- 
pared to  present  amendments  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  many  of  them,  perhaps, 
modified  and  accepted;  or,  if  necessary, 
that  we  might  have  proceeded  to  dispose 
of  them  adversely  by  rollcall  votes.  How- 
ever, it  now  seems  pretty  clear  that  there 
are  no  Senators  present  and  ready  to 
propose  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentarj'  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing business  is  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd  ]  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  to  the  committee,  with  In- 
structions to  strike  title  II. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  address  myself  in  opposition  to  that 
proposal.  However,  I  state  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  acting  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  that  If  any  Senator 
wishes  to  come  to  the  floor  and  propose 
an  amendment.  I  shall  be  entirely  happy 
to  yield  the  floor  in  order  that  such 
amendment  may  be  presented,  and  we 
can  at  least  debate  It  and  determine 
whether  or  not  It  can  be  accepted,  or 
modified  and  then  accepted,  or  whatever 
the  situation  may  be  with  respect  to  the 
particular  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  the  purpose  of  sug- 
gesting the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  did  yield. 

I  ask  that  the  Chair  notify  staff  and 
all  others  that  this  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  270  Leg.) 

Allott  Dirksen  Mondale 

Bartlett  Dotnlnlck  Monroney 

Bible  Ellender  Montoya 

Hoggs  Grtffln  Morse 

Brewster  Hatfield  Pell 

Burdlck  HUl  Prouty 

Byrd.  Va.  Holland  Proxmire 

Byrd.  W.  Va.        Inouye  Stennls 

Cannon  Jackson  Yarborough 

Carlson  Jordan.  Idaho     Young,  N.  Dak. 

Clark  Mansfield  Young.  Ohio 

Cooper  Mclntyre 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr,  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Typings]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  annoimj*  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut    [Mr.   Dodd],    the    Senator 


from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  HollingsJ,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator 
from  Lotusiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  FMr.  Met- 
calf],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss! , 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadce]  are  necessarily 
absent 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  are  absent  by  leave  of  tlie 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  fMr.  Ben- 
nett i.  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Brooke],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  fMr.  Cotton],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton],  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mltiphy], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott  1.  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams  1   are  necessarily  absent. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr, 
President,  I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  be  directed  to  request  the  attend- 
ance of  ab.sent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Anderson 
Baker 

Church 

Curtis 

Fannin 

Fong 

Gruenlng 


Hansen 

Harris 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C 


McCarthy 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Randolph 

Smith 

Spong 


Kennedy.  NY.    Williams.  N.J. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quorum 

is  present. 


THE  BUDGET 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
remarkable  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  Saturday, 
September  23.  1967,  entitled  "The  Budget 
Box:  Panacea  or  Pandora?"  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  editorializes  on  the  dif- 
ficult and  complex  problems  which  con- 
front our  Government  In  funding  the 
necessary  programs,  and  in  particular, 
the  relationship  of  that  funding  to  the 
current  proposal  for  the  tax  increase. 
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While  each  of  us  may  have  disagree- 
ment with  one  or  another  of  the  sug- 
gestiorw  contained  In  the  editorial,  the 
approach  and  its  maturity  are  obviously 
of  profound  and  compelling  good  sense. 

The  editorial  concludes  with  this  state- 
ment: 

Instead  of  panaceas.  Americans  should 
look  for  accommodation. 

They  strike  the  theme  of  approach 
which  should  commend  itself  to  everj' 
mature  and  public-spirited  American.  I 
commend  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  for 
this  editorial  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TH£  Bcdcet  Box:    Panacea  or  Pandora? 

Cntlca  of  the  administration  proposal  for 
an  Income  tax  surcharge  point  to  congres- 
sional reluctance  to  enact  such  a  measure 
They  see  Congress  as  reflecting  the  public 
weariness  with  excessive  government  spend- 
ing programs  wlilch  ought  to  be  cut  down 
before  tax  increases  can  be  Justified  The 
taxpayer,  they  say.  Is  overburdened. 

Nonsense. 

At  all  levels  of  government,  the  rates  of 
taxation  are  Indeed  high,  but  so  are  pros- 
perity and  both  quantity  aiid  quality  of  pub- 
lice  services.  Certainly  there  are  misguided 
programs,  and  Just  as  certainly  there  are 
many  people  continuously  looking  for  ways 
to  change  them. 

The  sweeping  statement.  Cut  down 
spending."  Is  Insufficient  without  the  qualifi- 
cation of  saying  where  It  should  be  cut.  If 
there  is  abuse  In  welfare  programs,  for  ex- 
ample, should  the  public  welfare  concept  be 
discarded  In  mystical  reverence  for  the  good 
old  frontier  days  when  men  really  deter- 
mined their  own  destinies?  .  .  overlooking 
embarrassments  like  slavery,  child  labor, 
disease  and  starvation. 

And  no  one  objects  to  the  elimination  of 
pork-barreUlng  Well,  almost  no  one.  The 
difficulty  Is  the  susceptibility  of  federal 
works  projects  to  the  law  of  Inverse  political 
geography  The  closer  the  pork  barrel  Is  to 
one's  own  district,  the  less  objectionable  It 
becomes. 

Of  course  there's  the  war  In  Vietnam 
which  Induces  an  economic  myopia  by  the 
fact  that  Its  annual  cost  is  about  the  same 
as  the  presently  projected  federal  budget 
deflcit  of  $2t>  billion.  Stop  the  war  and  stop 
the  deficit!  .  .  .  that  Is,  If  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Russians  and  Chinese  will  only 
co-operate 

There  Is  no  panacea.  The  State  of  the  econ- 
omy Is  good,  but  potentially  dangerous  be- 
cause of  budget  Imbalance  a  tightening 
money  market,  and  an  auto  strike  which 
may  be  the  harbinger  of  steeper  wage-price 
spirals. 

In  the  enormous  but  tightly  Inter-related 
US  economy,  a  mixture  of  actions  is  what 
Is  needed:  a  federal  tax  Increase  combined 
with  reductions  In  such  categories  as  the 
supersonic  Jet  transport  and  race-to-the- 
moon  programs;  and  a  strike  settlement 
which  gives  auto  workers  less  than  the  six 
per  cent  annual  Increase  demanded  but  will 
Impinge  somewhat  on  industry  profits. 

Instead  of  panaceas.  Americans  shotild 
look  for  accommodation. 


ACTIVITIES.  SUCCESSES.  AND  GOALS 
OP  THE  COMMUNITY  ACTION 
AGENCY  IN  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  war 
on  poverty  effort  is  now  3  years  old  and 
we  sire  beginning  to  see  the  successes  of 


this  program  and  the  opportunities  it 
offers  for  the  continual  social  and  eco- 
nomic Improvement  of  those  living  in 
poverty. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Intercounty  Community  Council,  the 
Community  Action  Agency  for  the  coun- 
ties of  Clearwater,  East  Polk.  Pennington, 
and  Red  Lake,  in  the  rural  northwestern 
part  of  Minnesota.  This  letter  describes 
the  activities  and  the  successes  of  the 
CAA  and  outlines  its  future  goals. 

Mr.  President,  this  letter  serves  as  a 
testimonial  to  the  efforts  of  the  poverty 
program  and  as  an  example  of  how  local 
communities  in  a  rural  area  have  been 
able  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
poor.  It  is  a  clear  endorsement  of  the 
continuation  of  the  Innovative  spirit  as- 
sociated with  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Intercounty  Community 

Council.  Inc.. 
Oklee.  Minn..  August  31,  1967. 
Hon.  Walter  W.  Mondali, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  In  order  to  assist 
you  in  your  legislative  considerations  of 
Community  Action  Programs  under  the 
Economic  Opf>ortunlty  Act.  this  Council 
wishes  to  provide  you  with  an  evaluation 
of  what  has  been  done  locally,  what  Is 
planned  for  the  future,  and  the  status  of 
Community  Action  Programs  within  this 
area. 

Project  Pretty-Up.  Nelson  Amendment, 
has  employed  170  of  our  elder  citizens  on  a 
beautlficatlon  and  community  improvement 
program  since  June  of  1966.  VST  of  these 
employees  are  65  years  of  age.  or  older.  They 
had  been  existing  on  below-subslstence  So- 
cial Security  benefits  that  averaged  less  than 
$800  of  yearly  Income. 

The  supplementary  Income  provided  by 
employment  on  Pretty-Up  has  enabled  these 
older  folks  to  purchase  needed  household 
appliances,  to  repair  and  Improve  their 
homes,  to  raise  their  standards  of  living  by 
spending  more  for  food  and  clothing,  to 
remedy  physical  handicaps  (one  man  used 
his  first  three  paychecks  to  purchase  a  new 
artificial  leg.  Others  have  replaced,  or  been 
fitted  with  new  dentures,  eyeglasses,  etc.). 
and  to  live  among  tielr  friends  and  neigh- 
bors with  the  reinstatement  of  pride  and 
self  respect  that  comes  from  having  proved 
their  worth,  their  skills  and  their  determi- 
nation to  still  be  a  useful  member  of  the 
community. 

These  are  Pretty-Up  benefits  to  the  em- 
ployees. Consideration  should  also  be  given 
to  the  community  Improvements.  21  villages 
in  our  four  counties  have  cleaned  and  re- 
paired public  parks,  streets  and  other  facili- 
ties, and  Incidentally,  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  their  local  funds  on  problem  areas, 
and  with  an  enthusiasm  and  Interest  pre- 
viously lacking. 

Our  Nursing  Home  Activity  Program,  op- 
erating in  seven  nursing  homes,  has  taken 
hold  like  an  epwxy  glue.  Residents  of  the 
homes,  who  had  previously  remained  In  their 
rooms,  dejected  and  despairful,  waiting  only 
for  death,  have  Joined  In  and  are  proving  to 
themselves,  and  to  others,  that  there  is  still 
much  to  live  for.  and  a  considerable  enjoy- 
ment In  the  process. 

Recent  County  Pairs  had  entrees  of  craft- 
work  from  all  of  the  Nursing  Home  Activity 
Projects.  The  ribbons  they  won  hang  proudly 


In  the  centers.  We  must  consider  this  as  an 
indication  of  the  involvement  these  {>eople 
now  feel   toward  community  affairs. 

Our  School  Social  Service  Program,  funded 
to  provide  family  counseling  for  Head  Start 
and  other  pre-school  projects,  has  revealed 
new  directions  and  concepts  lor  home,  school 
and  family  coordination,  and  according  to 
school  administrators  is  one  of  our  most 
valuable  programs. 

We  are  now  trying  to  have  this  taken  over 
by  the  schools  so  that  It  may  be  expanded 
and  Improved  through  the  use  of  educational 
funds.  This,  as  with  all  of  our  projects,  ful- 
fills the  committee  of  OEO  to  develop  pro- 
grams that  are  feasible  for  the  area,  that  al- 
leviate specific  problems,  and  that  are  ulti- 
mately operative  under  local  admmlstra- 
tlon. 

Head  Start  has  proven  itself  In  our  area 
as  It  has  In  all  areas.  Here,  it  is  furnishing 
the  Influence  that  promotes  and  permits  the 
simple  Integration  of  Indian  Children  Into 
predominantly  white  schools,  and  It  is  ful- 
filling its  promise  of  social  adjustment  and 
cultural  Improvement  for  the  children  and 
families  from  more  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances. 

Head  Start  is  now  being  supplemented  by 
a  locally  Initiated  Follow-Through  phase 
that  Is  attempting  to  Insure  a  permanency 
of  the  effect  of  the  Head  SUrt  program.  This 
Follow-Through  Is  on  a  local  basis  only  and 
precedes  a  similar  Innovation  at  the  Federal 
level. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Project, 
sponsored  by  this  CAA.  has  employed  564 
youth  from  16  Northwestern  Minnesota 
counties  durlni?  the  summer  and  will  con- 
tinue such  employment,  on  a  curtailed  basis, 
during  the  coming  school  session.  It  has 
provided  income  and  work  experience  to 
boys  and  girls  In  dire  need,  and  even  more 
Important.  It  has  Instilled  in  many  the 
desire  to  complete  or  further  their  educa- 
tion. 

All  of  these  statements  are  the  tangible 
and  measurable  benefits  of  programs  spon- 
sored by  this  CAA.  There  are  other  benefits, 
intangible  perhaps,  but  no  less  Important  to 
our  area  and  Us  people.  They  include  the 
coordination  of  effort  between  our  agency 
and  other  Federal  Agencies  that  sees  the 
benefits  of  all  programs  reaching  more  and 
more  of  the  intended  beneficiaries.  After 
two  full  years  of  operation,  our  council  is 
an  accepted  part  of  community  service  and 
the  people  we  are  organized  to  serve  are 
turning  to  us  for  assistance  of  all  kinds. 

For  the  reasons  mentioned,  this  council 
respectfully  requests  your  careful  consider- 
ation for  the  continuation  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  influence  of 
your  high  office  toward  the  maintenance  of 
Community  Action  Programs  at  at  least  their 
present  level  of  Federal  assistance,  and  if 
possible,  that  such  assistance  be  increased 
so  that  we  may  provide  service  and  assistance 
to  more  of  our  people. 
Sincerely. 

Phillip  C.  Stoltenberc 

Chairman. 
Merle  A.  Linoberc, 

Vice  Chairman. 
H.  A.  Fink. 

Secretary. 

SlLDNEY  KniK. 

Treasurer. 
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ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS  OF    1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  IS.  2388'  to  provide  an 
Improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 


poverty      and     UNEMPLOYMENT THE      INSEPA- 
RABLE   TWINS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  20  years — almost,  in  fact,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II — the  Nation's 
unemployment  rate  has  hovered  around 

4  percent.  Seldom  has  it  dropped  below 
that  point,  and  the  several  postwar  re- 
cessions sent  the  jobless  rate  climbing  to 

5  p>ercent,  6  percent,  and  higher. 

We  have  learned  in  the  last  few  years 
that  even  unprecedented  national  pros- 
perity and  affluence,  and  excellent  eco- 
nomic growth  rates,  will  not  help  some 
4,000.000  to  5.000.000  unemployed.  Our 
concern  is  based  not  only  on  the  eco- 
nomic waste  and  drain  that  mass  un- 
employment means.  Our  concern  is  also 
based  on  the  human  waste,  the  tragedy 
of  millions  of  families  sustaining  them- 
selves on  substandard  incomes  or  on  piti- 
fully inadequate  public  assistance  bene- 
fits. We  cannot  begin  to  calculate  the 
price  this  country  pays  in  lost  self-re- 
spect, despair,  and  frustration. 

The  Senate  is  here  considering  an 
omnibus  antipoverty  bill,  legislation 
which  we  hope,  when  enacted,  will  help 
us  continue  our  commitment  toward  the 
eventual  eradication  of  poverty,  hunger, 
disease,  and  illiteracy  in  tlie  United 
States. 

We  must  face  the  realities  of  poverty. 
We  can  never  be  wholly  successful  in 
abolishing  poverty  as  long  as  mass  unem- 
ployment persists.  Poverty  and  unem- 
ployment feed  upon  each  other,  fatten 
each  other.  A  man  cannot  endure  pro- 
longed imemployment  in  the  United 
States  without  becoming  poverty  stricken 
and  without  his  family  suffering  the  con- 
sequence.?— which  are  inadequate  hous- 
ing, medical  care,  nutrition,  and  inade- 
quate educational  opportunities. 

The.=e  deprivations  are  what  unem- 
ployment means:  they  are  also  what 
poverty  means. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  has  wisely  .seen  that  poverty 
and  widespread  joblessness  are  insepara- 
ble t'vins.  twin  afflictions,  twin  evils. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  cau.ses  of 
urban  riots  and  disorder— tho.se  who 
have  looked  at  the  desolation  of  the 
urban  poor — have  nearly  unanimously 
concluded  that  the  lack  of  jobs  is  one  of 
the  major  causes  leading  to  the  hope- 
lessness and  alienation  which  sets  the 
stage  for  urban  warfare. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming.  Expert 
after  expert  has  agreed  on  this  point. 

Consequently,  in  developing  this  legis- 
lation and  sending  it  to  the  Senate,  the 
committee  al.so  incorporated  into  the 
basic  bill  what  is  known  as  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1967.  This  Is 
a  specific  and  calculated  attack  on  the 
problem  of  hardcore  unemployment.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  make  a  major  inroad  on 
the  several  millions  of  jobless  Americans 
seeking  work  today.  It  will  create  an  esti- 
mated half-million  jobs  in  the  next  2 
years. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the  purpose  of  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  is  that  the  jobs  it  will  create 
will  be  public  service  jobs.  They  will  not 
be  boondoggles  or  leafraking  jobs,  as 
some  federally  created  employment  was 
known  during  the  depression  years. 
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On  the  contrary,  these  will  be  public 
service  jobs  in  badly  needed  and  socially 
productive  areas  such  as  education,  wel- 
fare, health,  public  safety,  municipal 
maintenance,  reconstruction,  recreation, 
and  neighborhood  improvement.  They 
will  be  the  kind  of  public  ser\ice  jobs 
that  cities  and  towns  in  everj'  State  of 
the  Union  need  but  cannot  afford.  They 
will  be  jobs  that  will  have  enduring  social 
and  economic  value,  and — equally  im- 
portant— will  give  the  men  and  women 
who  perform  the  work  a  sense  of  dignity, 
value,  and  individusd  worth. 

This  public  senice  employment  is  di- 
rected toward  another  goal.  Rioting  and 
civil  war  are  a  threat  to  the  verj'  struc- 
ture of  our  society.  Our  society  cannot  do 
what  is  required  if  it  is  in  shambles.  This 
bill  will  help  remove  the  causes  of  civil 
disturbances,  violence,  bloodshed,  arson, 
and  looting. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  my  State  of  Minnesota  was 
singularly  free  this  past  summer  of  those 
storms  of  hatred  and  destruction  that 
swirled  like  tornadoes  through  more  than 
40  communities,  large  and  small,  from 
coast  to  coast.  But  events  in  Minneapolis 
proved  that  no  community  has  immimity, 
that  the  turbulence  bom  out  of  discrim- 
ination— both  economic  and  racial  dis- 
crimination— can  strike  any  American 
city. 

Everj-  mayor,  evei-y  city  official,  every 
city  councilman,  and  community  leader 
who  has  commented  on  the  outbreaks  of 
violence  in  his  city  this  past  summer  has. 
without  exception,  emphasized  the  fact 
of  unemployment. 

Beyond  any  possible  question  wide- 
spread and  persistent  joblessness  has 
been  the  most  powerful  fuel  to  the  flames 
of  ghetto  violence.  The  important  fact 
is  that  the  jobless  rate  among  Negro 
residents  of  our  big  C'ty  ghettos  has 
been — and  is — enormously  higher  than 
the  national  figure. 

The  national  jobless  rate,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  hovers  around  4 
percent,  but  the  jobless  rate  in  our  Na- 
tion's slums  is  a  horrifying  10  percent. 

Even  more  appalling  is  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  found 
that  in  urban  slum  neighborhoods  the 
unemployed  rate  among  nonwhite  14-  to 
19-year-old  boys  is  31  percent  and  among 
girls  46  percent. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  offers 
Congress  a  unique  opportunity  to  defuse 
the  explosive  potential  that  continues  to 
exist  in  the  ghettos  of  our  cites,  large, 
medium,  and  small.  And  unless  we  do 
defuse  this  social  and  economic  djTia- 
mite,  we  can  expect  the  pressures  to  build 
up  and  the  hazards  to  intensify. 

This  is  neither  bribery  nor  a  reward  for 
past  violence.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
doing  in  this  Emei^ency  Employment 
Act  what  we  should  have  done  long  ago — 
remove  the  root  causes  of  violence  and 
hatred  and  hopelessness.  We  are  de- 
priving the  hatemongers  and  the  dem- 
agogs of  their  only  weapons,  their  only 
instioiments  for  the  creation  of  chaos, 
if  we  wipe  out  mass  unemployment  and 
thus  take  the  first  big  step  toward  the 
eradication  of  poverty. 

Specifically  what  does  this  mean?  The 
committee  states  that  the  number  of  job- 


less who  can  be  reached  depends  on  how 
long  workers  stay  on  these  jobs  before 
moving  to  other  regular  competitive  em- 
ployment. A  conservative  estimate  is  an 
average  of  8  montlis,  or  a  turnover  rate 
that  would  mean  300.000  jobless  could  be 
reached  in  a  year  for  each  $1  billion. 
The  annual  wage  for  these  public  senice 
jobs  would  average  $4,000. 

The  question  'we  face,  it  seems  to  me.  Is 
not  whether  we  can  afford  the  S2.8  bil- 
lion the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
calls  for.  but  whether  we  can  possibly 
afford  not  to  wipe  out  mass  unemploy- 
ment and  all  the  evils  of  hopelessness 
and  hatred  that  it  breeds — or  whether  we 
can  possibly  afford  not  to  avoid  future 
violence  and  terror  in  our  streets — or 
whether  we  can  possibly  afford  not  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  property. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  "No,"  Mr 
President.  Preventive,  not  punitive, 
measures  will  safeguard  our  cities  from 
violence  and  bloodshed  and  looting.  Pre- 
ventive, not  punitive,  measures  wlU 
strengthen  the  economies  of  our  cities, 
our  States,  and  the  Nation  by  eradicat- 
ing the  waste  of  mass  unemployment. 

Preventive,  not  pimitive  measures,  will 
move  us  toward  victor>'  in  the  war  on 
poverty. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  must,  a  necessity,  for  the 
Nation's  immediate  future  and  its  safe 
and  prosperous  future  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  should  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished,  cre- 
ative, and  courageous  chairman  of  the 
committee  who  handled  the  hearings  and 
developed  this  great,  impressive,  and 
necessary  bill,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]. 

I  am  proud  to  follow  his  leadership  In 
this  inspiring  and  most  necessary  pro- 
posal. In  this  effort,  I  take  pleasure  once 
again  in  saying  that  he  is  one  of  the 
great  liberals — and — if  I  may  say  so — 
practical  spirits  in  the  countrj*.  I  am 
proud  to  be  with  him  on  this  question, 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minne.sota  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  PennsyUania. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  for  his  verj'  kind 
words,  which  certainly  warm  the  cockles 
of  my  heart  at  a  time  when  there  are 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  the  some- 
what extravacant  estimate  the  Senator 
has  made  of  my  capabilities.  I  welcome 
him  to  this  just  cause  and  welcome  him 
as  an  ally  in  our  efforts  to  do  something 
for  the  poor  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  I  am  sure  his  inspired  lead- 
ership will  be  of  great  assistance  in  the 
critical  votes  which  we  will  have  next 
week. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  suggested  by  some,  as  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  found,  that  the 
chances  p.nd  prospects  for  this  measure 
are  not  too  bright.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that,  hopefully,  we  will  t>e  suc- 
cessful; but  whether  we  are  successful 
or  not.  I  believe  it  is  Important  that  the 
fimdamental  issue  which  this  proposal 
presents  is  the  question  whether  we  are 
going  to  make  meaningful  and  substan- 
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tial  new  efforts  to  Improve  the  life  of  the 
ghetto  dveller. 

The  effort  to  undertake  the  adoption 
of  this  proposal  is  important  in  itself  be- 
cause the  word  must  get  back  to  the 
ghetto  that  there  are  people  in  Congress 
who  care,  that  there  are  people  who 
understand,  that  there  are  people  who 
realize  that  this  problem  cannot  be 
solved  cheaply;  that  It  needs  a  substan- 
tial new  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  think  that  is  an  additional  reason 
why  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvariia  Is 
so  wise  m  pressing  this  proposal. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  may  say  I  hold,  as 
of  this  afternoon,  a  measure  of  optimism 
that  the  heart  of  this  bill  will  be  main- 
tained; that  the  effort  to  recommit  will 
be  defeated;  that  the  motion  to  strike 
title  n  will  fail. 

I  say  this  because  I  believe  the  con- 
science of  America  has  been  aroused: 
that  the  conscience  of  America  will  re- 
quire that  we.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  face  up.  regardless  of  the  appar- 
ent fiscal  cost,  to  the  necessity  of  assur- 
ing that  unfortunate  individuals  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  living  in  our 
teeming  cities  and  in  our  rural  ghettos, 
will  be  given  that  fair  chance  which  they 
were  promised  by  President  Johnson  2 '  2 
years  ago  when  he  instituted  the  war  on 
poverty. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  conscience 
of  America,  as  represented  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  is  so  callous  that 
we  can  pass,  with  practical  unanimity, 
bills  amounting  to  nearly  $80  billion  for 
the  swollen  Military  Establishment  of 
this  country  and  turn  our  backs  on  the 
poor  of  America. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Am  I  correct  in  un- 
derstanding that  virtually  every  expert 
who  testified  before  the  Senator's  .sub- 
committee in  its  exhaustive  hearings  on 
the  problem  of  getting  rid  of  the  well- 
known  frustrations  and  near  rage  which 
have  become  a  national  phenomenon. 
testified  that  jobs  and  the  availability 
of  Jobs  was  central  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem;  that  there  cannot  be  a 
solution  which  does  not  Include  in  the 
effort  a  real  and  substantial  solution 
In  finding  employment  for  the  ghetto 
dweller? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  We  had  some  442  witnesses 
brought  before  the  subcommittee  from 
all  over  the  United  States.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  there  was  only  one  ex- 
treme right  wing  representative  of  a 
small,  and  I  might  say.  lunatic  fringe 
group  who  was  opposed  to  continuation 
of  the  poverty  program. 

With  respect  to  title  II.  the  special 
Emergency  Employment  Act.  I  have  here 
a  whole  committee  print  of  184  pages  of 
quotations  from  knowledgeable  people  in 
all  walks  of  life,  from  all  over  the  coun- 
tr>'.  supporting  a  massive  emergency  job 
program. 

Perhaps  the  most  heartening  thing 
that  happened  occurred  2  weeks  ago 
when  an  Urban  Coalition  was  formed 
consisting  of  leaders  of  American  opin- 
ion from  all  across  the  spectrum.  That 
spectrum  ranged  from  people  like  E>avid 


Rockefeller,  president  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  to  I.  W.  Abel,  president  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  It 
went  from  Mayor  Ivan  Allen  Jr.,  of  At- 
lanta, to  Andrew  Heiskell.  chairman 
of  Time.  Inc.  It  went  from  Roy  Ash, 
president  of  Litton  Industries,  to  Mayor 
Joseph  M.  Barr.  Mayor  Jerome  Cav- 
anagh,  and  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate — 
respectively,  mayors  of  Pittsburgh,  De- 
troit, and  Philadelphia.  It  Included  too 
Walter  Reuther.  George  Meany,  Whitney 
Young,  and  Roy  Wilkins.  It  covered  the 
whole  spectrum  of  leadership  opinion  In 
America,  as  opposed  to  this  motion  to 
strike. 

I  say  this  with  all  sincerity,  and  per- 
haps with  a  stronger  feeling  than  justi- 
fied. The  Senate  will  perhaps  excuse  my 
emotion  under  the  circumstances,  be- 
cause of  the  long,  long  time  in  which  I 
have  been  Immersed  in  this  problem.  I 
think  one  can  say  the  Issue  Is  whether 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  Spartans,  leaving 
the  Athenians  outside  the  seats  of  pow- 
er. To  me,  those  who  believe  In  that  kind 
of  civilization  in  which  the  Age  of  Per- 
icles was  shining  light  should  not  now 
turn  our  backs  on  that  vision  of  America 
in  order  to  support  a  military  group  bent 
on  war.  Instead  of  peace,  and.  In  my  opin- 
ion, constituting  a  grave  threat  to  the 
survival  of  American  democracy. 

Those  are  strong  words,  but  I  have 
come  to  that  point  of  view  slowly  and 
gradually,  and  I  believe  in  my  heart  they 
are  true. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
am  glad  he  has  mentioned  the  strong 
support  given  to  his  proposal  and  to  the 
objective  of  finding  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed by  the  Urban  Coalition.  We  had 
a  large,  balanced,  highly  prestigious  dele- 
gation from  Minnesota  which  was  a  part 
of  that  coalition.  It  included  the  mayor 
of  my  city.  It  Included  the  publisher  of 
one  of  our  largest  newspapers.  It  included 
many  top  businessmen  and  labor  lead- 
ers from  my  State.  They  were  unani- 
mous that  this  proposal  was  not  only 
something  to  be  considered,  but  that  it 
was  absolutely  essential.  This  is  not  the 
voice  of  the  left  wing  radical  being 
heard;  this  is  the  voice  of  responsible 
Americans. 

Mr.  CLARK  The  Senator  is  correct. 
This  Is  the  voice  of  the  conscience  of 
America.  I  am  happy  to  see  so  many  suc- 
cessful businessmen  joining  In  this  effort. 
I  think  It  should  be  of  great  Interest  to 
our  colleagues  when  men  of  this  caliber 
are  willing  to  put  their  names  on  the  list, 
not  for  the  200,000  jobs  which  title  II  of 
the  bill  would  create,  but  for  1  million 
jobs,  which  would  amount  to  increasing 
fivefold  the  amount  asked  for  by  title  II 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  hear  it  said  that 
the  Senator  Ls  trying  to  push  too  far 
ahead  with  this  proposal;  that  we  are 
getting  too  far  ahead  of  the  American 
public.  Yet  we  have  an  almost  unprece- 
dented assemblage  of  prestigious  Ameri- 
cans calling  for  a  proposal  bolder  than 
the  one  we  are  calling  for.  We  have  had 
Indications  from  recent  Harris  polls  that 
about  two-thirds  of  Americans  think  that 
jobs  should  be  provided,  among  other 
things.  I  would  say  that  this  is  a  case  of 


the  Senate  following,  not  leading.  It  Is 
about  time  we  caught  up. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  Ls  cor- 
rect. People  talk  about  power  structures 
In  this  country.  If  this  Is  the  kind  of 
judgment  they  want  to  make  as  Ameri- 
cans, If  they  want  to  go  along  with  the 
power  structure,  they  had  better  take  a 
long,  hard  look  at  the  recommendations 
of  the  Urban  Coalition,  instead  of  the 
political-military  Industrial  complex, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  leading  this 
country  down  the  road  to  fiscal  ruin. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  support 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CURTIS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not 
withstanding  other  motions  that  are 
pending  before  the  Senate,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  up  an  amendment  out  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— do  we  have  an  understanding  that, 
in  the  event  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  agreed  to.  there  will  be  no  vote 
had  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Under  tho.se  clrciun- 
stances.  I  have  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    34  t 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  341  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  1 
proposes  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  Une  3,  strike  out  "$2,258,000,000  ' 
and   Insert   In   lieu   thereof   "$1,963,000,000" 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  "$295,000,000" 
on  lines  5  and  6.  strike  out  down  through 
"title  I  of  such  Act."  on  line  7. 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  22.  strike 
out  through  line  8  on  i>age  26  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

".JOB    CORPS    REPEALER 

"Sec.  101.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 

Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  hereby  repealed." 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 

new  title: 

"TITLE  in— AMENTDMENT  TO  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION   ACT  OF   1963 

"INCREASED    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 
AVTHORIZATION 

"Sec.  301.  Section  2  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  'AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"  'Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1964.  $60,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1965.  $118,500,000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  $177,500,000; 
for  the  fi.5cal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  $225.- 
000.000:  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  and  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after. $420,000  000  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  to  States  as  provided  In  this  part.'  " 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]  will  speak  on  his  amendments 
at  some  length  this  afternoon,  at  least 
sufBclently  to  lay  the  groundwork. 

He  has  indicated  that  he  would  be 
agreeable  to  a  time  limitation  of  1 
hour  on  his  amendments  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  business  on  Monday, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bin,  and  the  author  of  the 
amendments,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

What  is  the  thought  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  as  to  that  proposal? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  that  time  extended  to  1 
hour  on  each  side.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant amendment;  it  seeks  to  cut  the 
heart  out  of  the  Job  Corps.  I  would, 
however,  agree  to  a  limitation  of  1  hour 
on  each  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Up  to  2  hours,  then, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Verj-  well. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    BEQtTEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  business  on  Monday 
next,  at  which  time  the  pending  amend- 
ments will  become  once  again  the  pend- 
ing business,  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
[Mr.  Curtis],  the  proponent  of  the 
amendments  now  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  tigreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing, 
as  follows; 

Ordered,  That  after  completion  of  the 
routine  morning  business  on  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 2,  1967.  further  debate  on  Amendment 
No.  341,  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis],  to  the  bill  S.  2388,  a 
bill  to  provide  an  Improved  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  to  authorize  funds  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  economic  opportunity 
programs,  to  authorize  an  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  be 
limited  to  2  hours  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Clark]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  I  may  speak  very  briefly  to  the 
majority  leader.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  substitute  a  vastly  en- 
larged program  of  vocational  and  tech- 
nical training  in  lieu  of  the  Job  Corps. 

The  bill  before  us  authorizes  the  sum 
of  $295,000,000  for  the  Job  Corps.  Amend- 
ment No.  341  strikes  that  out.  repeals  the 
Job  Corps,  and  increases  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Vocational  Training  Act  of 
1963  from  $225,000,000  to  $420,000,000. 
This  increase  would  substantially  double 
the  amount  of  money  currently  being 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
vocational  education  under  the  act  of 
1963  and  at  the  same  time  save  the  tax- 
payers $100,000,000  annually.  The  adop- 
tion of  amendment  No.  341  would  result 
in  a  better  job  and  the  elimination  of 
more  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  it  that  Is  needed 
to  make  a  nonproductive  and  dependent 
Individual  who  is  able-bodied  into  a  self- 
supporting,  productive  member  of  so- 
ciety? I  believe  the  need  is  twofold: 

First,  he  must  be  trained  to  perform 
useful  work.  He  must  have  the  knowledge 
and  skills  which  are  needed  in  our  econ- 
omy to  the  end  that  not  only  a  job  but 
advancement  can  be  his. 

Second,  he  must  have  character,  a  de- 
sire to  be  self-supporting,  productive,  and 
helpful  to  others  or,  in  other  words,  the 
motivation  to  make  his  life  worthwhile. 

I  seriously  doubt  if  the  latter  can  be 
acquired  by  the  passage  of  a  law.  The 
providing  of  schools,  however,  to  meet 
the  first  need  is  clearly  the  responsibility 
of  Government.  The  untrained  cannot 
provide  their  own  schools. 

Mr.  President,  if  my  amendment  No. 
341  were  to  be  adopted  and  the  amount 
authorized  for  vocational  training  were 
appropriated,  it  would  enable  the  States 
to  make  a  massive  attack  on  unemploy- 
ment. The  following  table  has  been  as- 
sembled showing  the  amount  of  money 
currently  allocated  to  each  of  the  several 
States  under  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963 
and  the  amount  which  each  State  would 
receive  if  the  sum  set  forth  In  amend- 
ment No.  341  were  authorized  and  appro- 
priated. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
States  and  localities  participate  under 
the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act,  so  the 
total  amount  of  money  available  to  train 
individuals  for  good  jobs  would  increase 
much  more  than  the  table  herein  listed 
would  indicate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  table  I(a'>  and  table  I'b)  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

Table  l(a.)  .—Allotment  of  Federal  funds  for 
grants  to  States  and  outlying  parts  under 
the    Vocational    Education    Act    of    1963 

(Public  Law  88-210)  fiscal  year  1967,  based 
on  appropriation  of  $198,225,000 

State: 

Alabama    $4,610,512 

Alaska 245,236 

Arizona   1.805,218 

Arkansas 2,519.605 

CalLfornla 14.665.140 

Colorado   - .  — 1.946,059 

Connecticut 2,171,198 

Delaware 390.298 


Tablb  1(a). — Allotment  of  Federal  funds  for 
grants  to  States  and  outlying  parts  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(Public  Law  88-210)  fiscal  year  1967,  based 
on  appropriation  of  $198,225,000 — Con. 

State — Continued 

Florida $6,  199,468 

Georgia 6.810.089 

Hawaii 797.792 

Idaho 890.996 

Illinois 8,216.394 

Indiana 4,907,895 

Iowa 2.883,076 

Kansas 2.391.526 

Kentucky    -.- 4,131,417 

Louisiana   4,537,243 

Maine 1,  189,  505 

Maryland    3.202.493 

Massachusetts 4,351,359 

Michigan 7,856,956 

Minnesota    3,720.844 

Mississippi 3.132,779 

Missouri 4,  274,  671 

Montana 796.  156 

Nebraska 1.508,981 

Nevada    337,727 

New   Hampshire 722.359 

New  Jersey 5.340,073 

New  Mexico 1,302.460 

New  York 13,630,866 

North  Carolina 6,711.898 

North    Dakota- 794,770 

Ohio 9,793,732 

Oklahoma 3,005.524 

Oregon 1,965,985 

Pennsylvania 11,185,718 

Rhode' Island. 888,  672 

South  CStroUna. 3,614.447 

South  Dakota 833.066 

Tennessee 4.954,951 

Texas   12,595,165 

Utah 1.200.597 

Vermont   482.651 

Virginia 5,507,219 

Washington    2,942.267 

West   Virginia 2,403,411 

Wisconsin 4,173,147 

Wyoming    340.700 

American    Samoa 35.423 

EMstrlct  of  Columbia 546,  495 

Guam  - 107.156 

Puerto  Rico 3,599,103 

Virgin  Islands 56,610 

Table  Kbi , — Allotment  of  Federal  funds  for 
grants  to  States  and  outlying  parts  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(Public  Law  88-210)  fiscal  year  1968.  based 
on  estimates  of  appropriation  of  t420,000.- 
000 

state: 

Alabama    $9,769,383 

Alaska    519,653 

Arizona 3,825,051 

Arkansas 5,338,886 

California   31,071,627 

Colorado    4.123,364 

Connecticut    4,600.048 

Delaware 826.938 

District  of  Columbia 1.157,713 

Florida 13.135.073 

Georela 12,311,172 

HawaU    -. _--     1.690,512 

Idaho   1,887  962 

Illinois 17,407.897 

Indiana 10,398,779 

Iowa 6,108.701 

Kansas 5,067.158 

Kentucky    8,754,147 

Louisiana    9.614.059 

Maine 2,520,393 

Maryland    —     6,785.416 

Massachusetts 9,219,235 

Michigan 16,647,209 

Minnesota 7,883,836 

Mississippi    6,638.492 

Missouri 9.  056.  679 

Montana    1,686.961 

Nebraska 3,197.228 

Nevada  _ 715.  533 

New  Hampshire 1.  530,  523 
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Tabl«  1(b). -Allotment  of  Federal  funds  for  people  who  are  constantly  on  the  move  of  the  Job  Corps  has  some  erroneous 

granti  to  State)  and  outlying  parts  under  ^^  [j-^g  taxpayers'  expense.  features.  Vocational  and  technical  train- 

the    Vocational    Education    Act    of    1963  j  ^.^^  ^  g^^g  ^  jg^,  facts  about  the  ing  should  be  offered  right  in  the  com- 

(Public  Lav>  88-210)  fiscal  year  1968.  based  f^gbj-^ska  Vocational  Technical  School  in  munity  where  the  potential  enrollees  live. 

on  estimates  of  ajypropriation  of  $420,000,-  j^jjoj.jj  fjgj,r    because  it  is  a  typical  ex-  What     better     tax-supported     function 

000— Continued  ample  of  what  can  be  done  by  States,  could  be  used  to  set  an  example  in  a  de- 

^*t'*"~?*'""'^"^                         ...  ,.,  ,-.,  localities,   individuals,  and   the   Federal  pressed  or  slum  area  than  an  institution 

New  MeS^ 2*  759' 881  Government.  which   trains   people   who   want   to   be 

New  York    "'.'.'.V.'.V.  28.  818.  ill  The  Milford  school  operated  11  courses  trained?  Those  who  would  view  the  insti- 

North  c&ro\\aky/.y.'.'.'-'.'.'.'.'-'.'.  h! 222. 152  of  training  with  an  enrollment  of  958  tution  first  hand  would  see  the  oppor- 

North  Dakota ---     1.684.076  students  last  year  at  a  cost  of  $1,076,058,  tunities  which  come  to  those  who  make 

Ohio  20.750.494  or  an  average  of  $1,123.26  per  student,  good  on  their  training.  The  mere  loca- 

Okiahoma 6.368.179  jr^^   (,Qgj   includes   equipment   but   not  tion  of  these  training  centers  in  such  an 

Oregon        - - 4,166.530  construction.   Federal   funds    accounted  area  would  be  a  great  motivating  force 

Rh^    rund  "" 1  882  856  ^°^  $352,911  of  the  total,  or  $368,38  per  without  which  we  cannot  attempt  to  cure 

^tuh  Cajoiina".'.'.'.Il'.--l'--l-l    ?!  659!  175  student ;  State  funds,  $384,045,  or  $400.88  the  chronic  unemployment   existing   in 

South  Dakota- mJI"'rrr"rr    1.765!  177  per    student;    other    sources,    including  these  areas. 

Tennessee 10.498.864  tuition   and   earnings   from   production.  A  State-operated  or  locally  run  voca- 

Texa6   26.687.298  $339,102,  or   $354   per   student.   Tuition  tional  training  school  is  in  a  position  to 

Utah  - 2.544,025  for  Nebraska  students  is  $84  a  quarter  or  keep  track  of  its  students  and  know  what 

Vermont   1,022,674  $335  a  year— the  school  has  four  12- week  happens  to  them.  The  fact  is  that  indus- 

w'^^h'Jlf  r'n 's'os^lTt  quarters,  or  a  48-week  year.  try  picks  up  the  graduates  as  fast  as 

wwt  vireinia 5  092  596  The     Milford     school     also     operates  they  are  turned  out.  In  Nebraska  our  vo- 

wisconsin             V^V^V^^  .s!  842!  058  dormitory  and  cafeteria  services.  These  cational  and  technical  training  schools 

Wyoming  ..'/.'."  11' 11 '     721,891  cost  a  tota!  of  $185,500  last  year,  or  an  are  not  tied  to  an  antiquated,  historic 

Guam    227,078  average  of  $193  60  per  student,  but  all  pattern.  They  are  based  upon  the  needs 

Puerto  Rico 7.626,780  students  did  not  utilize  these  services,  of  employers  today,  tomorrow,  and  next 

Virgin  Island-- - 119,961  rj.^^  school   charges  $50   a  quarter   for  year.  There  is  no  accurate  Information  as 

American   Samoa 75.071  dormitory  residence  and  $100  a  quarter  to  what  happens  to  the  vast  majority  of 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  at-  for  cafeteria  services  for  students  who  Job  Corps  enrollees. 

tentlon  to  the  fact  that  my  amendment  want  these  services.  Thus,  a  student  can  It  must  be  pointed  out  also  that  even 

would  double  the  current  allocation  to  receive  board  and  room  at  the  school  for  if  the  Job  Corps  were  without  blemish 

each  State  for  the  purpose  of  vocational  $600  for  a  48-week  year.  in  its  operation  and  without  the  moral 

and  technical  training  under  the  1963  Based  on  the  figures  in  the  foregoing  problems  that  have  arisen  in  some  places, 

act   For  example,  Alabama,  at  the  pres-  two  paragraphs,  we  find  that  the  average  it  reaches  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  in- 

ent  time    receives  $4,610,512.  Under  mv  enrollee  cost  to  the  school  is  $1,123.23.  dividuals  who  need   to   be  reached  for 

jiroposal.     that     State     would     receive  When  we  add  to  this  the  $600  for  cafe-  vocational  and  technical  training.  Those 

$9  769  383:  and  so  on  down  the  list.  teria   and   dormitory  costs,   it  makes  a  Job   Corps   enrollees   who   do   complete 

Mr   President   it  Is  said  that  the  Job  total  cost  per  enrollee  of  $1,723.23.  their  training  probably  seldom,  if  ever. 

Corps  is  doing  a'  better  job  than  when  it  What  do  the  foregoing  cost  compari-  go  back  to  improve  the  surroundings  from 

started    I   am   willing   to   concede   that  sons  mean?  They  mean  that  the  cost  per  which  they  came. 

some  prok-ress  has  been  made  I  venture  enrollee  for  the  federally  operated  Lin-  We  need  to  train  more  people  and  we 
to  say  however  that  those  Job  Corps  coin  Job  Corps  project  is  more  than  2' 2  need  to  do  a  better  job  of  training  people, 
projects  which  have  been  most  success-  times  that  of  our  State-operated  school  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  get 
ful  are  the  ones  where  a  good  program  at  Milford.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  more  for  our  money.  I  offer  this  amend- 
of  vocational  and  technical  training  has  that  under  the  terms  of  the  1963  Voca-  ment  not  because  of  any  hostility  toward 
been  carried  out  I  believe  the  Job  Corps  tional  Training  Act  and  in  actual  prac-  Job  Corps  enrollees  or  the  competent, 
project  at  Lincoln  Nebr  .  has  done  an  tice  non-Federal  sources  are  raising  as  dedicated  instructors  and  administrators 
unusually  fine  job  under  the  circum-  much  money  or  a  little  more  than  the  that  we  find  here  and  there  in  the  Job 
stances  Its  per  capita  cost  is  far  below  amount  of  the  Federal  grant.  This  lower  Corps.  I  offer  this  amendment  because  I 
the  national  average.  It  has  some  ver>-  cost  of  operation,  plus  State  and  local  am  interested  in  having  my  Government 
fine  dedicated  people  in  charge.  The  sharing  of  the  cost,  means  one  thing:  improve  the  lot  of  those  individuals  who 
central  theme  is  vocational  and  techni-  For  eveiy  dollar  spent  by  the  Federal  need  a  chance.  Tne  facts  are  conclusive 
cal  training.  I  hasten  to  point  out  that  Government  under  the  1963  Vocational  that  a  partnership  arrangement  with 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment  No.  341  Training  Act.  the  actual  vocational  and  State  and  local  governments  and  indi- 
docr.  not  mean  the  end  of  vocational  and  technical  training  provided  is  at  least  viduals  brings  into  play  forces  that  make 
educational  training  at  the  site  of  the  five  times  that  which  is  provided  by  the  the  training  program  a  success. 
Lincoln  Job  Corps,  which  is  occupying  Job  Corps.  In  addition  to  all  the  costly  procedure.^ 
part  of  the  facilities  formerly  used  by  Again,  let  me  stress  that  this  illustra-  of  the  Job  Corps  in  flying  people  around 
the  Air  Force.  The  State  of  Nebraska  tion  in  Nebraska  is  very  conservative,  the  country,  taking  over  hotels,  and  other 
could  take  over  the  activities,  do  a  better  On  a  national  level,  the  good  to  be  ac-  costly  operations  which  seem  to  go  hand 
job.  and  reach  more  people  for  less  complished  by  the  adoption  of  my  in  hand  with  a  Federal  bureaucracy,  the 
money.  amendment  would  Increase  not  fivefold,  fact  is  that  the  Job  Corps  at  best  is  not 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  na-  but  much  more  than  that.  I  also  remind  reaching  enough  people  to  make  a  dent 
tional  average  cost  per  enrollee  in  the  Senators  that  the  adoption  of  amend-  in  the  chronic  unemployment.  I  will  leave 
Job  Corps  IS  $6  950.  This  is  a  tremendous  ment  No.  341  would  save  $100  million  it  to  each  Senator  to  draw  his  own  con- 
sum  of  money.  I  understand  that  the  annually,  elusion  as  to  the  quality  of  training  and 
Lincoln  Job  Corps  operation  which  I  Nationally,  the  Job  Corps  is  in  disre-  the  success  which  is  being  made  by  the 
mentioned  is  much  less  than  the  average,  pute.  It  does  not  have  the  confidence  of  Job  Corps.  Of  the  number  of  people  being 
I  believe  the  Lincoln  figure  is  a  Utile  the  American  people.  It  has  been  over-  reached,  however,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
over  $5,409  per  enrollee,  but  this  is  clearly  loaded  with  bureaucrats,  and  tremendous  PUte. 

out  of  line  with  the  cost  incurred  by  the  sums   that   should   have   been   used   to  Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  the 

State  of  Nebraska  in  operating  the  Ne-  train  minds  and  hands  have  been  spent  costs  of  running  a  vocational  or  technical 

braska  Vocational  Technical  School  in  flying  enrollees  as  well  as  bureaucrats  all  school  are  higher  in  many  States  than  the 

Milford,  Nebr.  over  the  country.  The  young  people  in-  illustration  I  used  with  reference  to  the 

In  arriving  at  the  cost  per  enrollee  at  tended  to  be  helped  are  taken  away  from  Nebraska  Vocational  Technical  School  at 

the  Lincoln  Job  Center,  nothing  has  been  home  and  in  some  cases  exposed  to  mass  Milford.  Nebr.  I  point  out.  however,  that 

allocated  to  regional  and  national  costs,  immorality.    Nobody    has    an    accurate  the   costs  of   running   more   Job   Corps 

and     we    know    that    bureaucracy     Is  check  as  to  what  happens  to  them  after  centers  elsewhere  Is  far,  far  In  excess 

weighted  down  with  a  lot  of  high-priced  they  leave  the  Job  Corps.  The  basic  plan  of  the  figure  which  I  have  used  in  refer- 
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ence  to  the  Job  Corps  center  at  Lincoln. 
Consequently,  the  relative  comparison  of 
what  we  get  for  our  money  under  these 
two  programs  is  applicable  to  all  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  add  that  the 
Nebraska  Vocational  Technical  School  at 
Milford  has  been  operating  for  a  number 
of  years  and  is  doing  an  outstanding  job. 
I  want  to  give  some  brief  facts  about  a 
new  school  operating  within  30  miles  of 
my  home.  I  refer  to  the  Central  Nebraska 
Area  Vocational  School  at  Hastings.  This 
school  has  been  operating  only  a  couple 
of  years.  It  has  the  equivalent  of  800  full- 
time  students  for  the  budget  year.  Like 
the  Milford  school.  It  operates  for  48 
weeks  a  year.  The  Hastings  school's 
budget  is  $2,075,000.  This  means  an  aver- 
age cost  per  student  of  $2,037,  but  be- 
cause the  school  is  new.  considerable 
sums  must  be  spent  on  equipment.  Ex- 
clusive of  equipment,  this  school  is  op- 
erating for  a  cost  of  $1,380  per  year  for 
each  enrollee.  If  we  add  to  that  the  food 
and  dormitory  costs  which  are  paid  at 
the  Milford  school,  we  would  find  that 
their  costs  of  operation,  exclusive  of 
equipment,  would  be  about  the  same. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  institutions 
in  other  States  that  likewise  are  doing  a 
superb  job.  I  have  ased  as  my  illustra- 
tions those  schools  about  which  I  have 
the  most  knowledge 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  sub- 
mit a  bill  of  particulars  of  the  weaknesses 
and  failures  of  the  Job  Corps.  These 
weaknesses  and  failures  are  common 
knowledge  and  they  have  been  well  docu- 
mented over  the  months.  Most  Senators 
can  and  do  privately  relate  many  short- 
comings of  the  Job  Corps.  We  should  not 
be  unmindful,  however,  that  the  tax- 
payers' money  has  been  used  to  lobby  for 
the  Job  Corps.  This  has  been  freely  done 
by  many  of  those  who  hold  high-paying 
positions  in  the  Job  Corps. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Job  Corps  in  removing  Indi- 
viduals from  their  own  environment,  is 
not  solving  the  problem  faced  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  individuals  enrolled  and  it 
is  definitely  not  solving  the  problem  of 
the  areas  from  which  they  come.  In  this 
connection  I  wish  to  read  from  testimony 
taken  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  The  wit- 
ness was  one  who  had  spent  many  years 
in  welfare  work  in  New  York  City  and  is 
dedicated  in  her  desire  to  better  the  lot 
of  the  unfortunate.  Please  notice  tliis 
testimony.  The  witness  Is  Dr.  Trude  W. 
Lash,  executive  director.  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee for  Children  of  New  York : 

Senator  Curtis  How  many  individuals  have 
been  taken  out  of  New  York  City  to  be 
trained  by  the  Job  Corps  elsewhere? 

Dr.  Lash,  Very  few.  sir,  I  am  not  sure  about 
the  exact  number,  but  I  think  It  is  below 
3.000;  very  few. 

Senator  CrrRTis,  So  the  Job  Corps  has  not 
made  much  of  a  dent  In  training  the  people 
who  need  training  In  New  York  City? 

Dr  L,ASH.  No.  no  sir,  it  has  not.  and  also 
those  who  know  the  situation  best  have  ques- 
tioned the  removal  of  the  young  people  un- 
der all  circumstances  and  have  wondered 
whether  sometimes 

Senator  Cttrtis.  I  am  very  Interested  in  that 
remark,  because  I  question  the  wisdom  of  It 
as  you  have  expressed  there.  It  is  because  of 
those  who  go.  perhaps  a  much,  much  smaller 
number  return  and  never  add  anything  to 


the  poverty-stricken  area  from  which  they 
were  taken. 

Dr.  Lash,  Yes.  sir.  Also  a  good  many  come 
back  because  they  are  homesick.  It  Is  very 
difficult  for  children  who  have  never  perhaps 
been  even  20  blocks  away  from  their  homes 
suddenly  to  be  taken  to  a  place  where  it  is 
quiet  and  there  are  birds  and  everything  Is 
scarey  whereas  the  noise  Is  needed  tc  be  re- 
assuring. 

Senator  Cttrtis  Is  it  not  also  true  that  a 
well-organized  and  productive  training  pro- 
gram in  a  slum  area  sets  an  example  for  the 
whole  area  and  provides  a  worthwhile  activ- 
ity there  that  makes  a  contribution? 

Dr.  Lash.  I  completely  agree;  particularly 
under  the  present  circumstances  after  the 
summer's  difficulties,  this  would  be  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment,  because  it  would  be  of 
more  and  better  help  to  the  unfortunate 
unemployed  individuals  and  would  reach 
vastly  greater  numbers,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  result  in  a  substantial  sav- 
ing to  the  Federal  Treasury-  in  this  time 
of  war,  imprecedented  deficits,  and  de- 
mands for  a  tax  raise. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President.  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  proposed  amendment  will 
be  defeated  when  it  comes  to  a  vote  on 
Monday.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
it  during  the  hour  which  has  been  set 
aside  for  the  opponents  of  the  amend- 
ment under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

For  the  moment.  I  should  like  merely 
to  categorically  disagree  with  many  of 
the  statements  made  by  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  with  most 
of  the  conclusions  which  he  drew  in  his 
argument  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Let  me  point  out  that  the  Job  Corps 
got  off  to  a  shaky  start  shortly  after  it 
was  established  as  a  result  of  the  passage 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
There  were  many  bugs  in  the  Job  Corps; 
there  was  much  dissatisfaction  with  it. 
I  believe  the  OEO,  under  Mr.  Shriver, 
has  by  now  got  most  of  those  bugs  out. 

I  believe  I  speak  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  since  not  only  have  I  heard 
the  testimony,  but  also,  I  have  visited 
Job  Corps  centers,  and  my  colleagues  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Poverty  have  been 
to  a  number  of  other  Job  Corps  centers. 
In  fact,  I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr,  Nelson  J  will  have  some 
statements  to  make  in  this  regard  as  a 
result  of  the  field  hearing  he  held  in 
Wisconsin,  which  concentrated  pretty 
much  on  the  Job  Corps, 

The  consensus  of  testimony  which  was 
brought  before  the  committee  was  that 
the  Job  Corps,  as  I  have  said,  after  a  slow 
start,  turned  the  corner  toward  success 
around  the  first  part  of  1966,  It  has  been 
improving  coiistantly  since  then,  and 
presently  is  doing  a  fine  job  all  over  the 
country, 

I  recall  that  in  Januaiy  and  Februarj- 
of  1967  there  was  much  criticism  in  the 
local  papers  in  New  Mexico  about  the 
women's  Job  Corps  Center  in  Albu- 
querque— criticism  which,  quite  frankly, 
rather  shocked  me.  The  center  was  op- 
erated by  the  Bell-Packard  Corp,,  a  pri- 
vate contractor  for  profit,  with  some 
expertise  in  the  field  of  personnel  man- 
agement. 

I  made  a  fairly  careful  examination  of 
those  criticisms  on  the  site  and  found — 


at  least,  to  my  own  satisfaction — that 
much  of  it  had  been  remedied.  The 
troublemakers  had  been  discharged  from 
the  staff,  the  facultj',  and  a  new  super- 
intendent had  been  brought  In,  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  the  girls  in 
the  center  alone,  when  none  of  the 
faculty  or  employees  of  the  center  were 
present,  their  views  about  the  type  of 
training  they  were  receiving,  and  they 
were  all  enthusiastic  about  it.  I  believe 
this  is  generally  true  with  respect  to  the 
other  centers  across  the  country*. 

So  I  would  categorically  deny  that  the 
American  people  are  fed  up  with  the  Job 
Corps,  Our  own  testimony  and  my  own 
soundings  indicate  to  me  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  Job  Corps  and  the  splendid 
work  which  is  being  done  with  42,000 
boys  and  girls,  in  making  useful  and  em- 
ployable citizens  of  them. 

The  committee  retained  a  consultant. 
Mr  Sar  Levitan,  a  distinguished  social 
scientist  from  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, who  was  engaged  In  making  an 
evaluation  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  for  the  Ford  Foundation  and  he  un- 
dertook to  do  some  special  work  for  the 
subcommittee. 

His  report  on  the  Job  Corps  begins  at 
page  1  In  volume  I  of  the  staff  and  con- 
sultants reports  in  "Examination  of  the 
War  on  Poverty."  I  quote  briefly  from  his 
comments  on  page  23,  which  have  ref- 
erence to  proposals  of  which  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
typical.  Mr,  Levitan  said ; 

Recent  proposals  iHR  10682.  90th  Cong.) 
to  place  the  Job  Corps  In  the  Vocational 
Education  Division  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, presents  Inherent  problems,  despite  the 
indicated  advantages.  Since  the  residential 
centers  would  be  operated  by  State  voca- 
tional authorities,  there  would  prevail  In  a 
number  of  States  serious  obstacles  to  estab- 
lishing racially  Integrated  residential  cen- 
ters. 

This  would  be  particularly  true  in  the 
South. 

While  few  Job  Corps  centers  were  located 

In  the  Southeastern  States,  where  the  prob- 
lem was  most  acute,  j-ouths  from  these  areas 
could  enroll  In  centers  outside  their  Stat* 
or  region.  State  operation  of  residential  cen- 
ters would  intensify  problems  of  integration 
and  probably  preclude  some  youths  from 
enrolling.  Past  experience  has  shown  that 
Federal  proscription  of  racial  discrimination 
does  not  solve  the  problem. 

The  vocational  education  establishment 
might  also  lack  experience  in  handling  the 
special  problems  of  operating  residential  cen- 
ters for  disadvantaged  youth.  The  Job  Corps 
has  gained  considerable  expertise  in  this  area 
from  its  two  and  a  half  years  of  experience. 

Mr.  Levitan  concludes  that  transfer- 
ring the  Job  Corps  to  HEW  and  to  the 
vocational  education  program  would  be 
a  doubtful  solution. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  have  more  to  say 
on  this  subject  on  Monday.  At  the  mo- 
ment, I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclNTVRE  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President,  in  view  of  a  certain  colloquy 
which  occurred  in  the  Chamber  today 
I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  para- 
graph under  the  heading  "Program"  in 
column  1,  page  27165  of  the  Cokgris- 
siONAJL  Record  of  yesterday  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  para- 
graph was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Program 

Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
for  ihe  Information  of  the  Senate.  I  believe 
the  majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansttild]  feels 
there  will  not  be  a  vote  on  the  pending  mo- 
tion before  Monday  next.  The  Senate  will 
meet  tomorrow  at  noon,  and  It  Is  hoped  that 


action  can  be  taken  to  dispose  of  several 
amendments  on  tomorrow  There  may  be 
roUcall   votes;    I  cannot   be  sure 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  yesterday  six  or  eight  Senators 
asked  me,  during  the  afternoon,  whether 
or  not  it  was  likely  that  there  would  be 
any  rollcall  votes  today.  At  the  end  of 
the  day  on  yesterday  I  felt  It  to  be  my 
duty  to  contact  those  Senators  who  had 
made  such  inquiries  and  to  indicate  to 
them  as  best  I  could  what  the  outlook 
might  be  for  today.  I  dictated  to  a  mem- 
ber of  my  staff  the  following  verbiage, 
which  I  asked  her  to  impart,  by  tele- 
phone, to  the  offices  of  those  Senators 
to  whom  I  have  alluded.  She  accordingly 
relayed  to  those  offices  the  following  mes- 
sage which  I  had  dictated: 

Senator  Byrd  said  that  It  was  impossible 
for    him    to    get    an    exact    reading    on    the 


outlook  for  tomorrow.  But  there  will  not 
be  a  vote  before  Monday  on  the  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  delete  Title  n.  That  U 
for  sure. 

Senator  Byrd  hopes  that  action  can  be 
taken  to  dispose  of  some  of  the  lesser  amend- 
ments tomorrow.  There  could  poeslbly  be  one 
or  more  rollcall  votes  In  this  regard.  Sen- 
ator Bvrd  Is  not  sure. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  October  2,  1967, 
at  12  noon. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  29.  1967 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  new,  National  Center  for  Pre- 
vention and  Control  of  Alcoholism  for 
some  up-to-the-minute  Information  on 
the  use  of  alcohol  by  young  people  in 
the  United  States. 

The  information  appears  in  the  first 
report  published  on  "Alcohol  and  Alco- 
holism" by  the  National  Institute  of 
Menial  Health.  The  new  center  is  the 
focal  point  for  the  expanded  national 
program  to  prevent  and  control  alco- 
holism which  was  requested  last  year  by 
President  Johnson  in  his  health  message 
to  the  Congress. 

The  report  points  out  that  adult  con- 
cern about  the  use  of  alcohol  by  young 
people  "has  been  directed  primarily  to- 
ward the  supposed  relationship  of  juve- 
nile drinking  to  juvenile  delinquency." 
It  goes  on  to  say  that  accounts  of  riots 
and  automobile  accidents  are  so  alarm- 
ing to  most  adults  that  the  violence  of 
these  events  often  obscures  the  facts. 

And  what  are  the  facts?  At  first  glance, 
they  are  alarming.  Surveys  show  that 
the  average  American  first  tastes  alco- 
hol—usuallj-  in  the  form  of  an  experi- 
mental sip — by  the  age  of  10.  As  manj' 
as  50  to  85  percent  of  high  school  stu- 
dents—depending upon  the  area  in  which 
they  live — say  they  drink  at  least  occa- 
sionally. 

But  the  national  center's  report  quotes 
Dr.  Robert  Straus,  of  the  University  of 
Kentuckj-,  an  expert  in  this  field,  as 
follows : 

These  flgurea,  however,  as  shocking  as 
they  may  seem,  are  meaningleu  In  them- 
selves. There  la  no  proof  to  show  that  early 
exposure  to  alcohol  wUl  In  Itself  lead  to  ex- 
cessive drinking  in  later  life.  In  fact,  all 
the  proof  le  clearly  to  the  contrary. 


Is  a  teenager  who  drinks  a  juvenile  de- 
linquent? A  recent  study  in  Massachu- 
setts shows  that  the  percentage  of  alco- 
hol users  is  about  the  same  among  delin- 
quents as  among  "normal"  high  school 
students.  The  chief  difference,  the  study 
concludes,  is  not  how  many  of  each  group 
drink  but  how  they  drink. 

Research  shows  that  teenagers  follow  adult 
models  in  their  drinking  patterns — 

The  national  center's  report  says — 
and  the  best  single  Indicator  of  the  teenage 
drinking  pattern  In  any  specific  community 
Is  the  adult  pattern  in  the  same  community. 
If  parents  drink,  there  Is  a  high  probability 
that  teenagers  will  drink;  similarly,  absti- 
nent parents  typically  produce  abstinent 
children. 

These  findings  were  based  on  five 
studies  involving  8.000  high  school  stu- 
dents within  the  past  10  years  in  five 
areas  of  the  United  States,  These  studies 
also  showed: 

First.  The  average  age  at  which  stu- 
dents had  their  first  drink  is  13-14,  al- 
though they  may  have  "tasted"  alcohol 
before. 

Second.  First  exposure  to  alcohol  is 
likely  to  be  at  home  with  parents. 

Third.  Practically  every  high  school 
graduate  will  have  experimented  with  at 
least  one  drink. 

Fourth.  One  in  four  users  claimed  to 
have  been  "high"  at  least  once  during 
the  month  prior  to  the  research  in  three 
of  the  five  areas  studied. 

Fifth.  One  in  10  users  in  these  studies 
reported  having  been  "drunk"  In  this 
same  period. 

Sixth.  In  all  the  studies,  beer  was  the 
most  commonly  used  beverage. 

Seventh.  Laws  relating  to  teenage 
drinking  had  little  relationship  to  drink- 
ing practices. 

There  also  have  been  studies  covering 
27  colleges  and  17,000  college  students. 
ITie  national  center's  report  says: 

Those  coUegee  with  the  lowest  percentage 
of  drinking  students  were  generally  marked 
by  the  highest  percentage  of  students  who 
had  been  Intoxicated.  By  contrast,  exces- 
sive drinking  was  reportedly   infrequent  in 


those  colleges  where  drinking  was  most  com- 
mon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  report  makes 
an  excellent  summary  of  what  is  known 
today  about  the  use  of  alcohol  by  young 
people.  It  says: 

A  young  person's  decision  to  drink  or  not 
to  drink  Is  usually  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
complex  of  forces  Including  the  practices 
and  wishes  of  his  parents,  the  attitudes  of 
his  church,  the  Influence  of  his  peers,  how 
much  money  he  has  to  spend,  and  how 
strongly  he  may  be  Impelled  to  assert  his 
Independence  from  adult  authority. 

I  commend  the  National  Institute  for 
Mental  Health  and  the  National  Center 
for  Prevention  and  Control  of  Alcohol- 
ism for  this  first  report.  As  Secretary 
Gardner  observes  in  a  foreword  to  the 
report,  it  surveys  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  alcoholism.  It  represents  a 
major  step  toward  understanding  and 
eventual  control. 
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Milestone  for  Rent  Supplement  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSJTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  29.  1967 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  23.  1967,  an  event  of  national 
significance  took  place  in  Boston,  Mass. 
It  was  a  milestone  for  the  rent  supple- 
ment program — the  dedication  of  the 
first  all  new  construction  project  in  the 
country.  The  occasion  was  the  forerunner 
of  many  more  such  projects  to  come  as 
the  projects  now  under  construction  or  In 
advanced  planning  are  completed. 

The  rent  supplemental  program  will 
do  much  for  the  poor  of  our  country 
and  we  all  can  look  forward  to  further 
advances  In  the  housing  program  as 
these  planning  programs  are  strength- 
ened. For  me  It  is  particularly  pleasing 
because  the  first  of  these  projects  has 


been  established  in  my  congressional 
district. 

The  Honorable  Robert  C.  Weaver, 
Secreaary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  presided  at  the 
dedication  of  this  housing  project.  His 
remarks  are  Informative  as  to  the  prog- 
ress and  potential  of  this  very  worth- 
while Federal  aid  in  helping  to  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  low-income  families. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  in  my  remarks 
the  speech  of  Secretary  Weaver: 

Remarks  by  Robert  C.  Weaveh,  Secretabt 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Opening  of  Ckarlame  Park 
Homes  Rent  Supplement  Project  or  the 
Charles  Street  AME  Church.  Roxbubv, 
Boston,  Mass.,  August  23,  1967 

summary 
There  Is  always  a  need  for  informed  criti- 
cism but  that  criticism  must  be  rooted  in 
facts.  What  are  the  facts  about  PHA  today? 
It  Is  a  princlpa:  source  of  mortgage  financing 
for  existing  homes  purchased  by  nonwhltes 
across  all  of  the  urban  complex.  It  has  lifted 
the  barriers  that  once  prohibited  Insuring 
mortgages  In  changing  neighborhoods.  It  Is 
taking  positive  steps  to  finance  the  rebuild- 
ing of  blighted  areas  In  the  central  city.  It  is 
increasingly  involved  in  building  and  re- 
building housing  for  low-  and  moderate-In- 
come families  Indeed,  today  FHA  is  an  effec- 
tive Instrument  that  Is  providing  opportuni- 
ties to  nonwhaes  In  all  parts  of  urban  areas. 
In  recent  weeks,  FHA  initiated  a  housing 
counseling  service  for  low-Income  families. 
Recently  It  moved  Into  Insuring  mortgages  In 
riot-torn  or  riot-threatened  areas.  Thus  FHA 
today  is  operating  In  many  ways  In  the  slums 
and  blighted  areas  of  our  cities. 

This  Is  a  symbolic  occasion.  I  want  to  as- 
siu-e  you  that  this  occasion  of  opening  seven 
buildings  for  38  families  has  Importance  far 
beyond  Roxbury  and  the  City  of  Boston.  In  a 
sense,  we  are  today  formally  opening  the 
Rent  Supplements  Program — and  that  is  a 
significant  moment,  and  a  new  direction,  for 
the  Nation's  urban  housing  policies. 

This  is  the  first  development  in  the  Nation 
consisting  entirely  of  new  construction  that 
was  planned,  financed  and  completed  under 
the  Rent  Supplement  Program.  There  are  al- 
ready some  families  residing  in  housing  that 
has  been  rehabilitated  for  this  program.  In 
fact,  there  are  already  one  thousand  fami- 
lies receiving  Rent  Supplement  assistance. 

But  most  of  them  are  residing  In  housing 
provided  by  older  programs.  Some  of  the 
programs  are  administered  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  Some  are  adminis- 
tered by  other  parts  of  FHA's  parent  orga- 
nization—which I  head— the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

This  occasion  Is  appropriate  to  examine  the 
Nation's  efforts  to  help  the  Ill-housed.  Re- 
cently, It  has  become  almost  common  to  hear 
questions  about  whether  the  FHA — which 
has  helped  In  housing  millions  of  families— 
is  genuinely  concerned  about  the  most  seri- 
ous social  problem  of  housing  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families.  Sometimes  the  criti- 
cism Is  confusing. 

In  a  recent  instance,  the  Mayor  of  a  mid- 
western  city  asserted  that  FHA  red  tape  had 
delayed  a  moderate-Income  housing  develop- 
ment in  his  city.  But  only  a  few  days  earlier, 
he  had  written  us  to  declare  that  the  proj- 
ect could  never  have  been  completed  with- 
out the  full  cooperation  of  FHA,  Paced  with 
this  record  of  Inconsistency,  he  recently 
wrote  to  me  saying,  and  I  quote:  "Dear  Mr. 
Secretary:  I  owe  you  an  apology." 

In  a  situation  closer  to  home,  the  Mayor 
of  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  has  complained 
of  FHA's  efficiency  and  concern  for  a  mod- 
erate-Income project  In  his  city.  He  cited 
an  18-month  delay.  He  attributed  it  en- 
tlrelv  to  FHA.  He  failed  to  mention  that  the 


site  plan  had  been  changed  after  the  orig- 
inal submission  had  been  approved  by  FTIA. 
This  occasioned  a  seven-month  delay  In 
processing. 

Also  the  Mayor  made  much  of  FHA's  re- 
quirement for  a  100<^r  bond.  He  was  repeat- 
ing a  complaint  made  by  the  "packager"  of 
the  project  This  Is  the  same  packager  who 
had  been  placed  on  FHA's  list  of  those  de- 
termined to  be  undesirable  risks — because 
of  irregularities  In  his  financial  arrangements 
with  the  builders  of  moderate-Income  hotis- 
ing  projects.  And  only  last  week,  the  same 
packager  had  to  be  advised  that  he  has  still 
failed  to  conform  to  the  requirements  that 
he  had  agreed  to  as  a  condition  for  being 
removed  from  the  list 

Actually  100'"r  bonds  are  not  impossible 
ror  even  extremely  expensive  for  builders 
who  have  the  financial  ability  to  construct 
the  multlple-imlt  developments  involved. 
It  Is  not  the  amount  of  the  bond  but  the 
financial  capacity  of  the  firm  seeking  It  that 
is  Important.  And  the  100"-  requirement 
applies  to  all  FHA  Insurance  of  multi-fam- 
ily projects  In  the  Boston  area.  It  was  se- 
cured by  the  builder  of  this  development. 
Bonding"  of  this  type  is.  In  fact,  a  response 
to  the  requests  of  small  subcontractors  who 
frequently  were  unable  to  collect  payment 
from  out-of-town  builders. 

II 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Rent  Supplement  Pro- 
gram It  Is  administered  by  FHA  It  received 
its  first  funds  on  May  13.  1966. 

The  specific  chronology  of  this  Charlame 
Park  Homes  Project  Is  instructive.  The  spon- 
sor, the  Charles  Street  AM.E  Church,  ap- 
plied for  FHA  insurance  on  June  11,  1965. 
On  November  1,  FHA  agreed  to  make  the 
commitment  for  the  project.  On  May  30,  1966. 
the  sponsor  asked  to  change  the  project 
from  that  of  standard,  moderate-Income 
housing  to  the  new  Rent  Supplement  Pro- 
gram. Two  weeks  later,  June  17,  FHA  al- 
located funds  for  It.  Two  months  later,  Au- 
gust 29,  FHA  Issued  the  commitment  to  in- 
sure It. 

On  September  26,  1966,  construction  wa* 
started.  Today  we  are  marking  Its 
completion. 

Thus.  15  months  after  the  new  program 
was  first  funded:  11  months  after  initial 
endorsement;  and  11  months  after  construc- 
tion began,  this  development  is  complete. 

One  reason  this  development  moved  rap- 
Idly  Is  that  the  sponsor  has  some  experi- 
ence. The  Charles  Street  AM.E  Church  has 
already  completed  and  now  operates  a  mod- 
erate-income development  near  here.  Thus, 
when  the  church  undertook  a  Rent  Supple- 
ment project.  It  was  familiar  with  the  pro- 
cedures and  processing  requirements  for  an 
FHA  multl-famlly  development  And  It  was 
knowledgeable  about  construction  and 
finance. 

This  development  was  financed  out  of  the 
first  $12  million  appropriated  for  Rent  Sup- 
plements, which  became  available  on  May  13. 
1966.  On  September  6,  1966,  an  additional 
S20  million  were  appropriated.  Between  then 
and  June,  1967,  all  $32  million  were  allo- 
cated. This  Involves  439  projects  In  290  cities 
and  46  states.  It  will  mean  33.905  dwelling 
units  for  low-Income  families. 

AH  of  these  dwellings  will  be  built  and 
managed  by  private  sponsors.  Some  will  be 
non-profit  and  limited-profit  corporations, 
some  cooperatives.  Since  they  are  financed 
by  mortgages  obtained  at  normal  market  in- 
terest rates,  as  soon  as  the  mortgages  are 
seasoned,  the  financing,  too,  will  be  by  pri- 
vate, rather  than  public  funds. 

Many  are  already  privately  financed,  and 
this  one  today  Is  an  example.  Indeed,  I  am 
confident  that  long  before  the  first  $33  mil- 
lion of  Bent  Supplements  are  translated  into 
homes  for  low-Income  Americans,  most  of 
the  mortgages  will  have  been  purchased  by 
private  Investors. 


If  you  recognize  the  size  of  the  Rent  Sup- 
plements Program,  the  relative  Inexperience 
of  many  sponsors,  and  the  novelty  of  the 
undertaking,  this  Is  a  record  that  simply 
does  not  fit  the  charges  of  Indifference  or 
Ineptitudes  by  FHA. 

There  are  problems  of  sites,  land  coBt,  de- 
sign, construction  cost,  financial  arrange- 
ments, and  management  proposals.  Each 
has  to  be  examined.  Because  the  program  Is 
new,  both  FHA  and  sponsors  have  had  to 
learn  by  doing.  But  the  lessons  are  as  Im- 
portant for  the  future  as  they  are  difficult 
for  the  present.  Their  Importance  is  ob- 
vious when  we  recognize  that  the  mortgagee 
Involved  are  long-term,  extending  over  40 
years. 

in 

Aside  from  Rent  Supplements,  the  mod- 
erate-Income housing  program  of  PHA  holds 
a  special  Interest  for  me  It  was  one  of  the 
Innovations  I  sponsored  in  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1961.  It  Is 
the  first  national  program  to  provide  housing 
for  those  who  are  too  poor  to  afford  housing 
in  the  open  market,  but  who  earn  too  much 
to  qualify  for  public  housing. 

The  subsidy  here  Is  a  below-market-lnter- 
est-rat*  mortgage.  The  other  mortgage  terms 
and  eligible  8ix)nsor8  are  similar  to  Rent 
Svipplements. 

It  has  been  observed  that  only  40,000  mod- 
erate-Income housing  units  are  now  oc- 
cupied. It  is  alleged  this  reflects  on  FHA 
administration.  These  critics  Ignore  the  fact 
that  the  size  of  the  program  depends  on  the 
amount  of  funds  authorized  for  financing 
the  mortgages.  Since  the  mortgage  interest 
rates  are  below  the  market,  special  assist- 
ance funds  are  provided  by  our  Federal  Na- 
tional  Mortgage   Association. 

Let  us  examine  the  records  compiled  in 
this  effort.  The  first  funds  from  FN\LA  were 
allocated  In  August  1961.  This  amounted  to 
$30  million.  In  March.  1962,  $100  million 
were  added.  And  these  additions  followed: 
In  July,  1962,  $250  million;  in  July,  1963, 
$370  rnlUlon;  In  May,  1964,  $200  million:  in 
August,  1964,  $350  "million:  In  June,  1965, 
$112.5  mllUon;  In  October,  1965,  $425  mil- 
lion: and  In  October,  1966,  $32.5  million  were 
added. 

What  about  the  housing?  As  of  June  30, 
1967,  there  were  40,000  units  completed.  An- 
other 22,027  are  under  construction.  An  ad- 
ditional 83,000  are  being  processed.  Thus, 
145.000  units  of  housing  for  moderate- 
Income  families  will  be  provided.  And  the 
effort  will  continue  to  expand  with  $500  mil- 
lion of  further  special  assistance  In  the  1968 
budget. 

Both  the  moderate-income  and  rent  sup- 
plements programs  of  FHA  have  moved  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  multi-family  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Department.  They 
have  not  been  neglected.  Nor  will  they  be 
neglected  I  have  constantly  stressed  their 
importance  and  the  need  to  accelerate  them. 
We  are  emphasizing  Improved  processing  and 
encouraging  the  development  of  more  sjjon- 
sors. 

Every  new  housing  program  requires  time 
for  tooling  up  and  developing  effective  proc- 
essing methods  This  Involves  trial  and  error. 
New  sponsors  have  to  become  experienced. 
Standards  have  to  be  established.  Peopls  in- 
side and  outside  government  have  to  be 
recruited  and  trained.  These  steps  wculd  have 
to  be  taken  no  matter  what  administrative 
machinery  Is  devised. 

Billions  of  dollars  are  Involved,  Those  who 
commit  the  credit  of  the  United  States  for 
Immense  programs  have  grave  responsibili- 
ties. They  are  responsible  to  the  taxpayer 
who  may  have  to  pay  for  any  and  all  mistakes 
In  market  analysis,  design,  location,  con- 
struction or  management.  They  have  a 
unique  responsibility  to  protect  and  aeslat 
Inexperienced  sponsors.  And  most  of  all.  they 
are  respwrislble  to  the  occupants  who  ought 
to  get  the  best  possible  housing  at  the  low- 
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est  poMlble  coat  In  all  pubUcly-asslsted  de- 
velopmenu. 

IV 

All  of  thJfl  la  not  to  say  that  FHA  Is  with- 
out fault.  There  have  been  Instances  where 
local  offices  lacked  enthusiasm  for  low-  and 
moderate-Income  developments.  Some  have 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  building  in  cen- 
tral cities.  Some  have  been  hesitant  to  ap- 
prove developments  that  did  not  reflect  tra- 
ditional standards  for  mortgage  Insurance. 
But  the  record  of  these  last  few  years  clearly 
shows  that  these  attitudes  and  practices  are 
changing — and  changing  rapidly. 

These  years  have  also  Indicated  to  us  In 
HUD  what  needs  to  be  done  to  accelerate 
processing.  We  have  brought  in  highly  quali- 
fled  teams  from  Washington  to  break  ad- 
ministrative Jams.  We  are  exf>erlmentlng  with 
a  series  of  techniques  and  methods  to  reduce 
processing  time.  We  have  simplified  require- 
ments and  procedures. 

In  addition,  we  are  increasingly  bringing 
th«  decisionmaking  in  Rent  Supplements  and 
moderate-Income  housing  into  the  HUD  re- 
gional offices.  This  expedites  processing.  It 
also  relates  this  housing  more  closely  to  other 
HUD  programs.  In  siiort.  we  are  learning 
how  to  act  effectively  In  a  market  where 
private  enterprise  has  had  little  previous 
experience,  and  where  PHA  has  been  equally 
unlnvolved. 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  results.  Proc- 
essing still  takes  too  long.  But  we  have 
profited  from  experience.  These  programs 
are  moving.  We  are  prepared  to  move  them 
more  rapidly  in  the  future. 

V 

One  striking  fact  about  administering  an 
agency  such  as  HUD  (and  its  predecessor  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency)  Is  that 
there  Is  a  lag  In  public  recognition  of  changes. 

I  first  saw  that  in  urban  renewal.  Initially 
It  was  somewhat  insensitive  at>out  relocating 
families.  It  did  often  tear  down  the  housing 
of  low-  and  moderate-income  families  and  re- 
build housing  for  the  affluent.  It  did  too  often 
emphasize  bulldozer  clearance  And  It  did 
take  Its  lumps  from  the  critics. 

But  we  have  significantly  modified  every 
one  of  these  characteristics — yet  the  old 
reputation  clings  and  persists,  though  It  Is 
no  longer  accurate  or  fair. 

Today  eight  out  of  ten  persons  displaced 
by  urban  renewal  are  helped,  or  help  them- 
selves, to  move  Into  decent,  safe  and  sanitary 
housing.  Urban  renewal  today  upgrades  the 
quality  of  housing  for  the  vast  majority  of 
those  who  originally  lived  in  the  slums  and 
blighted  areas  Involved.  Of  course,  many 
people  understandably  resent  being  forced 
to  move,  regardless  of  what  their  conditions, 
or  dls-'iatlsfactlons.  were  before.  That  Is  one 
reason  why  we  now  stress  rehabilitation 
rather  than  demolition  And  today  there  are 
more  dwellings  scheduled  for  rehabilitation 
th.m  demolition  In  the  urban  renewal 
process. 

Liwt  year  a  score  of  ni.iyors  and  other  offi- 
cials helped  us  re-examine  urban  renewal. 
One  result  is  that  many  of  these  cities  have 
said  that  rebuilding  their  pockets  of  poverty 
will  be  their  highest  priority  Another  result 
Is  that  HUD  adopted  a  new  policy  that  says 
specUicUlv  that  our  urban  renewal  aid  must 
advance  these  goals: 

1.  It  must  conserve  and  expand  housing 
for  low-  .ind  moderate-income  families. 

2.  It  must  develop  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  the  unemployed  and  the  under- 
employed 

3.  It  must  emphasize  renewal  of  urban 
areas  that  have  the  most  critical  needs. 

This  does  not  mean  there  will  be  no  more 
centrtil  business  district  redevelopment  or 
no  more  high-Income  housing  redevelop- 
ment Many  cities  must  upgrade  central 
business  districts  to  provide  a  viable  eco- 
nomic base  Some  blighted  areas  should  be 
redeveloped  for  higher-Income  occupancy 
But  this  new  policy  means  that  every  city 


must  provide  a  balanced  program — and  the 
first  priority  must  go  toward  rehousing  the 
lower  Income  segment  of  the  population. 

Culture  IS  essential  to  an  exciting  city. 
Thus  there  will  continue  to  be  civic  centers 
and  university  extensions  In  urban  renewal 
areas.  But  they  must  concentrate  first  on 
housing   those  who  need   It  most. 

I  think  FHA  suffers  a  similar  reputation 
lag  as  has  urban  renewal.  FHA  Is  accused  of 
having  concern  only  for  the  suburbs,  or 
upper-Income  groups  In  the  central  city.  It  Is 
charged,  with  some  Justification,  of  having 
been  a  principal  instrument  In  the  spread 
of  racial,  residential  segregation  in  the  past. 
It  continues  to  be  labeled  by  many  as  un- 
concerned about  housing  the  p)oor  and  those 
who  are  the  victims  of  discrimination. 

But  what  are  the  facts  about  FHA  today? 
It  Is  a  principal  source  of  mortgage  financ- 
ing for  existing  homes  purchased  by  non- 
whites  across  all  of  the  urban  complex.  It 
has  lifted  the  barriers  that  once  prohibited 
insuring  mortgages  In  changing  neighbor- 
hoods It  Is  taking  positive  steps  to  finance 
the  rebuilding  of  blighted  areas  In  the  cen- 
tral city.  It  is  increasingly  Involved  In  build- 
ing and  rebuilding  bousing  for  low-  and 
moderate-Income  families.  Indeed,  today 
FHA  is  an  effective  instrument  that  is  pro- 
viding opF>ortunlties  to  nonwhltes  in  all  parts 
of  the  urban  complex. 

I  take  pride  In  what  Dempsey  J.  Travis, 
president  of  Chicago's  Sivart  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration, wrote  in  the  July  Issue  of  Eb07iy. 
He  said:  "I  think  FHA  policies  have  made  a 
100  percent  about-face  since  Weavers 
coming." 

Let  me  mention  two  other  developments. 
In  recent  weeks.  FHA  Initiated  a  pilot  effort 
in  five  cities  to  counsel  low-Income,  minority, 
veteran,  elderly  and  other  families  In  secur- 
ing housing. 

The  FHA  counselor  Interviews  prospective 
buyers  and  renters.  He  helps  them  determine 
their  financial  capacity.  He  tells  them  about 
all  FHA-acqulred  or  insured  housing  that  Is 
covered  by  the  Presidents  Executive  Order  on 
Equal  Opportunity  In  Housing. 

Through  the  Interview,  families  select 
properties  they  like,  and  they  are  assisted 
In  getting  appointments  to  see  them.  All  of 
this  has  several  results. 

It  directs  families  to  properties  they  Uke 
and  can  afford.  That  avoids  useless  explo- 
rations. 

It  alerts  owners,  managers  and  real  estate 
firms  that  FHA  will  Insist  on  open  occupancy 
practices  in  Its  programs. 

It  provides  machinery  for  seeing  to  It  that 
those  who  are  required  to  follow  o{>en  oc- 
cupany  practices  are  in  fact  doing  so. 

A  second  development,  equally  significant, 
is  FHAs  recent  instructions  to  field  offices 
requiring  them,  in  accordance  with  new 
legislation,  to  Insure  mortgages  In  riot-torn 
areas,  or  areas  threatened  by  riots.  Thus  FHA 
today  Is  operating  In  many  ways  in  the  slums 
and    blighted   areas   of   our   cities. 

VI 

At  the  outset.  I  said  this  was  a  symbolic 
occasion  for  the  Rent  Supplement  Program. 
Today  we  can  see  tangible  evidence  of  this 
program  becoming  the  most  Imaginative  and 
significant  effort  to  house  low-Income  fami- 
lies that  this  Nation  has  produced  In  the 
last  30  years. 

With  appropriations  now  available,  we  shall 
house  some  34.000  families  In  developments 
similar  to  this. 

But  that  Is  not  enough.  It  does  not  even 
approach  the  need.  Therefore  all  who  are 
concerned  with  people  must  feel  the  enor- 
mity of  the  failure  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  appropriate  the  $40  million 
to  expand  Rent  Supplements. 

We  are  now  attempting  to  restore  this 
appropriation  In  the  Senate.  As  you  know. 
President  Johnson  has  repeatedly  urged 
such  action.  What  we  can  see  here  today 
speaks  eloquently  of  the  need  of  the  funds 
that  the  President  urgently  requests. 


In  recent  days,  the  President  has  also  had 
to  ask  the  Nation  to  accept  a  tax  Increase- 
so  that  we  can  get  on  with  many  urban  Jobs 
long  unfinished,  and  to  support  our  armies 
abroad.  I  believe  this  Nation  will  accept  both 
challenges — and  the  sacrifices  they  require. 

For  more  than  six  years.  It  has  been  my 
principal  goal  to  make  HUD  programs  more 
respwnslve  to  the  needs  of  people.  Urban 
renewal  has,  I  believe,  turned  the  corner. 
And  FHA  is  well  on  the  way.  The  latter 
agency  is  In  the  business  of  augmenting 
the  supply  of  decent  moderate-  and  low- 
income  housing. 

I  have  always  believed  In  FHA's  potential 
for  assisting  a  wide  spectrum  of  Income 
groups.  Even  years  ago,  when  I  was  one  of 
the  agency's  most  severe  critics.  I  WTOte  of 
that  potential. 

More  recently,  with  the  full  cooperation  of 
Commissioner  Neal  Hardy  and  today  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  Philip  Brownstein,  and 
many  of  their  associates,  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  potential. 

There  Is  always  a  need  for  Informed 
criticism  but  that  criticism  must  be  rooted 
In  facts. 

The  central  fact  today  Is  that  this  Nation 
needs  all  of  the  tools  and  weaf>ons  It  can 
muster  to  meet  the  urban  problems  that 
affect  all  of  us.  FHA  Is  such  a  tool.  Our  con- 
tinuing need  Is  to  find  the  ways  to  make  It 
increasingly  effective. 

Today,  In  this  development,  and  In  the 
nearby  moderate-Income  projects  now  in 
existence,  we  can  see  what  can  be,  and  Is 
being,  accomplished.  Let  us  buUd  on  that 
solid  foundation. 


Resnlts  of  Questionnaire 
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HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  29.  1967 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  take  note  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  residents  of  my  district  in 
responding  to  my  annual  questionnaire. 
This  year  over  35,000  replies  were  re- 
ceived. I  want  to  thank  all  those  who 
have  participated  in  their  Government 
this  way.  and  to  report  here  the  result.s 
of  the  questionnaire  for  the  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress: 

{In  percentl 


Yes 


No 


No 
answer 


1.  Oq  you  support  U.S  military 

activity  in  Vietnam? 74.7        21.9  3.4 

2.  Would  you  lavor  prohibiting 

wiretapping  and  bugging  in 

ail  cases  except  national 

security? ...      57.4        39.2         3.4 

3.  Do  you  tavor  the  current  war 

on  poverty' ...      23.0        73.4  3.5 

4  Should  the  United  States  in- 

crease trade  with  Communist 

countries? -      23.6       71.6         4.8 

5  Do  you  support  foreign  aid? 28.2       61.6        10.2 

6  Would  you  support  s  program 

to  improve  health,  education, 

and  housing  for  migrant 

farmworkers?-. 74.0       21.4         4.6 

7.  Are  you  In  favor  of  increasmg 

social  security  taxes  to  pro- 
vide increased  social  security 
benefits? 54.5       42.5         3.0 

8.  Do  you  favor  "open  housing" 

legislation' 18.0       73.0         9.0 

9.  Would  you  lavOr  a  constitutional 

amendment  to  prohibit  Fed- 
eral control  ol  school  curricu- 
lum and  teacher  qualifica- 
tions?.--  -  .      73.9        24  J  1.7 


September  29,  1967 

CongreKDnan  Horton's  Concern  for  the 
Ukraine  Landed  by  Congresfman  Findley 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  29.  1967 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight 
of  small  nations  which  have  been  force- 
fully put  beneath  the  Communist  yoke 
grows  more  serious  each  year. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  too  often  a 
tendency  for  some  to  forget  the  millions 
in  those  nations  who  yearn  for  their  lost 
freedoms. 

But  there  is  one  among  us  who  never 
fails  to  express  his  conviction  that  we 
should  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
strengthen  the  forces  which  would  free 
the  captive  nations. 

I  refer  to  our  colleague,  Representa- 
tive Frank  Horton. 

Mr.  HoRTON  spoke  eloquently  on  the 
subject  recently  at  Benjamin  Franklin 
High  School  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  during 
the  observance  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Ukrainian  National  Revolution. 

I  would  like  to  share  his  address  with 
you  and  with  our  colleagues  at  this  time: 

Address  by  Representative  Frank  Horton 
Perhaps  some  of  you  will  recall  that  In  July 
of  last  year  I  spoke  to  a  Captive  Nations  din- 
ner audience.  At  that  time  I  opened  my  re- 
marks with  a  quotation  from  the  work  of 
Taras  Shevchenko.  the  reknown  Ukrainian 
poet  of  freedom  The  passage  I  used  was  from 
■'My  Testament"  and  was  this; 

Oh  bury  me,   then  rise  ye  up 
And  break  your  heavy  chains 
And  water  wrlth  the  tyrants'  blood 
The  freedom  you  have  gained 

The  passfige  of  time  has  only  made  his 
words  more  appropriate  as  we  today  pay 
tribute  to  the  courage  of  those  people  of  the 
Ukraine  who  hfiy  years  ago  rose  up  to  throw 
oa  the  oppressive  chains  of  the  then  newly 
constituted  Kerensky  government  of  Russia. 
Unfortunately  the  freedom  for  which  your 
forefathers  fought  so  valiantly  was  soon  lost. 
In  1921  the  Polish  government  and  the  rul- 
ers of  Communist  Russia  signed  a  Treaty 
under  which  they  agreed  to  dissolve  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  and  divide  be- 
tween themselves  the  territory  of  this  once 
sovereign  state. 

The  stranglehold  of  Communism  that  was 
then  imposed  on  the  Ukraine  has  since  been 
forced  upon  many  additional  millions  of  peo- 
ples as  the  list  of  Captive  Nations  has  grown 
ever  longer. 

As  all  of  you  know,  I  have  long  decried 
the  continued  growth  of  the  Captive  Nations 
"roster"  and  I  have  employed  every  means 
at  my  command  to  awaken  the  Administra- 
tion to  the  real  magnitude  of  the  Communist 
menace.  Today  more  than  20  countries  com- 
prise that  roster  and  range  from  the  once 
proud  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  with  their 
rich  cultural  heritages  to  the  beleaguered 
island  only  90  miles  of!  the  shores  of  America 
whose  people  have  suffered  so  greatly  since 
the  establishment  of  a  Communist  govern- 
ment. Today  we  also  witness  the  loss  of  many 
thousands  of  American  lives  in  Asia  where 
we  seek  to  frustrate  the  most  recent  effort 
of  the  Communist  World  to  expand  Its  em- 
pire. 

When  I  look  back  over  the  record  of  Ameri- 
can efforts  in  the  defense  of  freedom  during 
the   last  fifty  years   I   am  deeply   saddened. 


The  fundamental  American  faith  In  the 
honesty  of  all  men  has  caused  this  Nation 
to  frequently  forfeit  at  the  conference  table, 
and  elsewhere  In  the  sphere  of  International 
f>olitlcs,  many  of  the  victories  which  we  have 
achieved  on  the  battlefield  at  such  stagger- 
ing cost.  Unlike  Winston  Churchill  who  per- 
ceived so  clearly  the  fall  of  the  Iron  Curtain, 
American  statesmen  continue  to  be  naive 
about  the  intricacies  of  international  poli- 
tics. 

Pot  etample,  I  have  repeatedly  called  for  a 
strengthening  of  the  NATO  alliance  as  well 
as  our  own  defensive  posture.  The  Admin- 
istration, however,  appears  more  concerned 
with  achieving  an  East-West  detente  and  a 
vast  expansion  of  trade  between  the  two 
worlds,  financed  with  American  credit.  I  am 
compelled  to  conclude  that  the  priorities  of 
the  present  Administration  are  confused 
when  goals  such  as  these  are  promoted  while 
we  are  engaged  in  armed  combat  with  a 
nation  receiving  vast  amounts  of  aid  and 
arms  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  my  Judgment  the  first  order  of  business 
is  to  strengthen  our  great  European  alliance 
and  our  own  defensive  capability  before  we 
embark  on  programs  to  ease  the  tensions 
of  the  world.  We  should  attempt  to  fur- 
ther International  cooperation  and  under- 
standing only  after  our  national  security 
and   sovereignty  are  assured. 

Organizations  such  as  the  United  Ukrainian 
Committee  and  people  such  as  Bill  Andrushln 
have  a  vital  role  to  play  If  the  government  of 
this  country  Is  to  be  made  fully  aware  of  the 
threat  which  the  Communist  menace  poses 
to  our  continued  national  existence  I  am 
hopeful  that  through  your  dedicated  educa- 
tional efforts  the  true  nature  of  the  menace 
will  be  exposed. 


Port  of  Oakland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Friday.  September  29.  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  verj'  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska,  the  Honorable  E.  L.  Bart- 
LETT.  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  addressed  the  Intermodal 
Transportation  Symposium  at  Oakland, 
Calif.,  on  September  14,  1967,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
ception of  the  Port  of  Oakland.  Senator 
Bartlett  is  most  knowledgeable  in  the 
affairs  of  our  merchant  marine  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  phase  of  its  operations 
treated  in  his  remarks  on  that  occasion. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  following  speech  of  Senator  E.  L. 
Bartlett; 

Remarks  of  Senator  E  L.  Bartlett,  Chair- 
man, Merchant  Marine  .SrBCOMMrrrEE, 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  Intermodal 
Transportation  Symposium.  September  14, 
1967,  Oakland.  Calif. 
Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 
Honored  guests  at  head  table,  ladles  and 
gentlemen. 

Let  me  be  candid. 

I  come  before  this  symposium  with  mixed 
emotions. 

My  emotions  are  mixed  not  because  I  am 
hesitant  to  address  this  group  or  because  I 
have  doubts  about  the  value  of  intermodal 
transportation   systems.  To   the   contrary,   I 


believe  that  tying  all  modes  of  transporta- 
tion into  one  system  Is  the  most  exciting 
concept  to  come  down  the  turnpike,  the  ways 
or  landing  strip  In  decades.  Rather,  my  con- 
cern Is  that  this  concept  will  not  be  allowed 
to  become  all  It  Is  capable  of  becoming. 
However,  I  hasten  to  add  the  proper  use  of 
containers  Is  not  the  sole  mixer  of  my  emo- 
tions in  the  transportation  picture.  I  will 
briefly  outline  the  sources  of  my  discontent. 

Last  year  Congress  authorized  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Transportation.  On  the 
basis  of  time  lapsing  between  the  proposal 
and  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  Transporta- 
tion Department  set  a  record  for  becoming  a 
cabinet-level  organization.  Such  hast*  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  a  body  not  always  know 
for  moving  swiftly,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  nation's  lawmakers  felt  strongly 
about  the  need  to  bring  some  order  to  our 
transportation  system,  to  develop  a  balanced 
system  which  would  move  people  and  goods 
quickly,  efficiently  and  on  that  mode  of 
transportation  best  suited  to  a  particular 
trip.  I  am  sure  everyone  in  this  room  ap- 
plauds, as  I  do.  the  philosophy  behind  the 
new  department. 

However,  that  philosophy  can  become 
policy  only  if  the  Department  of  Transpwrta- 
tlon  has  the  backing  within  the  executive 
branch  to  make  changes  In  bureeucraUcally 
set  agencies,  to  make  decisions  for  the  good 
of  the  entire  nation  and  not  Just  for  the 
benefit  of  a  particular  department. 

If.  indeed,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
does  not  enjoy  the  standing  within  the  execu. 
tlve  branch  that  many  of  us  envisioned,  it 
wont  be  the  first  time  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment has  ignored  congressional  Intent. 

As  a  matt.?r  of  fact.  If  any  of  the  admin- 
istrations since  1936  had  implemented  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  that  year,  this  coun- 
try would  not  be  losing  its  position  as  a  great 
maritime  power. 

I  recently  completed  rather  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  present  state  and  future  of  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine.  There  was 
unanimous  agreement  that  our  old  fleet  was 
getting  older  fast  and  that  If  something  were 
not  done  soon,  the  United  States,  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  would  cease  to  be  strong 
in  its  maritime  power  at  a  time  when  the  So- 
viet Union,  among  other  nations,  cognizant 
of  the  value  of  sea  power,  had  launched  pro- 
grams designed  to  make  it  the  ruler  of  seas, 
militarily  and  commercially. 

Believing  that  necessity  Is  the  mother  of 
Invention.  I  was  hopeful,  but  not  very,  that 
such  widespread  concern  would  lead  to  de- 
velopment of  widespread  support  for  a  new 
maritime  policy  Apparently,  necessity  is  not 
the  mother  of  unanimity,  for,  as  everyone  In 
the  room  knows,  each  segment  of  the  mari- 
time industry  put  forth  different  proposals 
for  meeting  this  great  national  need  The 
diversity  was  and  is  so  great  that  our  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  has  yet  to  come  up 
with  a  public  policy  on  this  question. 

Further,  we  witnessed  a  distressing  hap- 
pening in  which  the  Defjartment  of  Defense, 
in  pushing  for  a  pet  project  of  its  own.  not 
only  overstated  the  strength  of  our  reserve 
fleet,  but  expressed  no  interest  In  the  relation 
between  the  merchant  marine  and  our  na- 
tional security  other  than  In  our  fleet's  rather 
uncertain  ability  to  supply  troops  around  the 
world. 

In  addition  to  hearings  on  the  merchant 
marine.  I  also  recently  concluded  an  Investi- 
gation into  standardization  of  containers.  As 
I  Indicated  previously,  I  believe  development 
of  the  container  conception  can  revolutionize 
the  transportation  Industry.  I  know  from 
first-hand  knowledge  in  Alaska  that  the  use 
of  containers  can  cut  costs.  I  was,  therefore, 
dismayed  to  learn  that  an  Industry  already 
stifled  by  over  regulation  was  about  to  em- 
bark on  a  policy  with  government  support 
which  might  well  stifle  development  of  a  new 
and  promising  concept.  This  "stifling  "  would, 
in   effect,   discriminate  against  ship  owners 
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who  did  not  choose  to  go  along  with  Industry- 
set  standards.  The  stifling  would  mean  rigid 
use  of  certain  size  containers  which  might 
prove  to  be  less  satisfactory  than  other  sizes, 
thus  leaving  our  merchant  marine  or  trans- 
portation Industry  In  a  very  uncompeUUve 
position.  ^     ^ 

I  have  no  objections  to  private  Industry 
setting  standards,  but  I  do  object  and  object 
strongly  when  a  government  agency  acts  to 
impose  those  standards  on  everyone.  I  object 
strongly  to  such  actions:  particularly  when 
there  Is  no  economic  Justification  for  the 
standards 

Particularly  when  use  on  the  open  mar- 
ket—remember free  enterprise?— Is  the  best 
way  to  determine  the  best  standards; 

Particularly  when  two  firms  which  pio- 
neered the  concept  and  made  an  "unaubsl- 
dlred"  go  of  it  would  be  penalized: 

Particularly  when  the  standards  would  not 
work  as  advertised— for  example  20-foot  con- 
tainers must  be  specially  strengthened  when 
coupled,  and  uncoupled  20-foot  containers 
cannot  flt  Into  40-foot  container  cells. 

And  particularly  when  It  Is  easier  for  cranes 
to  ad^lst  from  20-foot  to  24-foot  conUlners 
and  from  30  to  35-foot  containers  than  from 
20-foot  to  40-footers.  the  two  sizes  which  are 
the  most  popular  among  the  standards. 

Tt  must  also  be  noted  that  two-thirds  of 
the  containers  In  the  world  are  24  feet  or 
35  feet  long,  neither  of  which  is  "standard." 

So  these  are  the  causes  of  my  mixed  emo- 
tions On  this  hand,  we  have  a  Department 
of  Transportation,  on  the  other.  It  Is  not  yet 
clear  that  the  new  department  has  sufDclent 
muscle  within  the  executive  branch  to  do 
the  Job  which  must  be  done. 

On  the  one  hand,  all  are  agreed  our  mer- 
chant marine  Is  slnltlng  fast,  but  no  one 
agrees  on  how  beet  to  keep  It  afloat. 

An  mtermodal  transportation  system  holds 
great  promise  for  the  future,  but  there  Is  a 
move  afoot  to  tie  that  future  to  the  present. 

In  each  case,  hope  Is  balanced  by  concern, 
good  reason  for  mixing  something  for  the 
emotions. 

Now  I  am  certain,  or  at  least  I  hope,  that 
you  do  not  think  I  flew  to  Oakland  just  to 
unburden  my  emotions  In  a  group  therapy 
session  No,  If  you  will  pardon  the  expression 
in  an  ■•emotion"  ladened  speech,  there  Is  a 
method  to  my  madness. 

I  h.ue  no  Intention  of  extolling  the  virtues 
of  intermodal  transportation  system  to  this 
audience.  If  you  didn't  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  concept  you  probably  would  not  be 
here  If  you  happened  to  wander  In  un- 
InltUted  in  the  fine  art  of  contalnerlzatlon. 
I  suspect  the  views  of  a  legislator  would  have 
little  Impact  in  convincing  you  that  con- 
tainers are  the  wave  of  the  future. 

Rather,  for  the  next  few  minutes  I  want  to 
return  to  the  mixers  of  my  emotions  to  out- 
line briefly  the  role  that  this  legislator  be- 
lieves legislation  can  play  In  helping  to  de- 
velop a  modern,  efflclent  and  competitive 
transportation  Industry. 

Frankly.  I  am  not  sure  what  else  Congress 
can  do  about  giving  the  Dep.nrtment  of 
Traiuportatlon  added  muscle.  Perhapw  It  Is 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  all  the  orga- 
nizations now  lumped  together  In  the  new 
department  accept  their  new  statxis  In  life. 
Congress  can  help  by  appropriating  adequate 
funds  and  I  think.  Judging  from  the  haste 
in  which  Congress  approved  the  new  depart- 
ment. Capitol  HIU  will  supply  the  needed 
capital. 

Turning  to  our  merchant  marine,  there  Is 
something  Congress  can  do,  and  that  Is  to 
establish  a  merchant  marine  program,  with 
or  without  proposals  from  the  administra- 
tion. Of  course.  If  Congress  does  take  the 
initiative  In  enacting  a  program,  there  still 
remains  the  question  of  whether  the  admin- 
istration will  Implement  a  program  with 
which  It  does  not  agree.  However.  I  can  report 
that  chances  have  brightened  in  recent 
weeks  that  a  new  maritime  policy  will  be 
placed    before    Congress    during    the    90th 


Congress.  I  have  discussed  the  question  of  a 
new  merchant  marine  program  with  many 
persons  In  and  out  of  Washington,  and  that 
Includes  the  man  In  the  White  House.  While 
these  discussions  have  not  brought  concrete 
results,  they  are  the  basis  for  my  somewhat 
optimistic  swtement  of  "brightening 
changes." 

Let  me  emphasize  though,  that  whatever 
the  chances.  I  believe  In  face  of  the  condi- 
tions of  our  merchant  marine.  It  Is  Incum- 
bent upon  the  national  legislature  to  propose 
and  enact  a  program  whether  or  not  the 
administration  acts.  This  legislator  Is  one 
among  several  who  Intends  to  put  forth  such 
a  program  with  or  without  administration 
support,  though,  of  course,  I  would  much 
prefer  that  we  have  assurances  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  Implemented. 

Certainly  Congress  does  have  a  key  role  to 
play  In  efforts  to  revitalize  our  merchant 
marine. 

Similarly.  It  will  be  up  to  Congress  to 
decide  the  final  resting  place  for  the  Federal 
Maritime  Administration,  and  I  use  the 
phrase  "resting  place"  with  some  malice  of 
forethought.  It  Is  quite  clear  that  a  "wrong" 
decision  on  relocating  the  Federal  Maritime 
Administration  could  make  my  phrase  only 
all  too  accurate  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  the  administration  would  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  needs  of  other  agencies  If  It  were 
moved  to  the  Department  of  Transportation: 
and  there  are  those  who  argue  that  an  In- 
dependent administration  would  lack  the 
necessary  muscle  when  It  sought  appropria- 
tions from  Congress. 

While  I  am  not  about  to  predict  the  out- 
come of  the  debate.  I  will  venture  a  guess 
on  what  will  be  the  determining  factor  In 
settling  the  question.  If  the  administration 
proposes  or  supports  an  adequate  merchant 
marine  program,  many  persons  will  be  con- 
vinced that  the  Federal  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration win  receive  a  fair  shake  In  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  If  the  adminis- 
tration turns  thumbs  down  on  all  meaningful 
maritime  projKisals.  many  persons  will  fear 
for  the  future  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion If  It  Is  turned  over  to  a  department 
which  cannot  or  wUl  not  take  a  lead  or  even 
support  efllorts  to  build  up  an  Important 
segment  of  Its  responsibility. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  express  a 
hope — a  hope  that  all  those  persons  who 
agree  that  our  merchant  fleet  Is  sinking  will 
agree  to  put  a  substantive  program  ahead  of 
politics  If  and  when  a  program  is  forth- 
coming. 

And  now  I  come  to  containers  and  what 
legislators  can  do  to  help  this  Idea  develop 
.OS  It  should.  As  you  no  doubt  surmised.  I  do 
not  Intend  to  stand  Idly  by  while  the  federal 
government  uses  Us  power  Incorrectly.  In  my 
Judgment,  to  stifle  a  concept  that,  left  to 
flourish  In  the  open  market,  will  benefit  the 
transportation  Industry  and  those  the  Indus- 
try serves. 

However.  Congress  must  do  more  than  that 
If  contalnerlzatlon  Is  to  live  up  to  Its  promise. 
There  are  numerous  problems  to  be  solved 
before  the  full  effect  of  contalnerlzatlon  can 
be  felt.  Some  of  the  problems  are  mechanical 
and  some  are  what  might  be  classified  gen- 
erally as  regulatory.  It  Is  In  the  latter  area 
that  Congress  can  and  must  act. 

There  Is  the  problem  of  regulations  requir- 
ing custom  officials  to  open  and  Inspect  con- 
tainers en  route,  thereby  negating  In  part  the 
value  of  containers  In  reducing  handling 
costs  and  pilferage. 

There  Is  the  problem  of  adopting  the  var- 
ious liability  regulations  now  applied  to  dif- 
ferent modes  of  transportation  to  the  concept 
of  containers  moving  unopened  over  land  and 
sea  and  In  the  air. 

And  flnaUy.  there  Is  the  most  Important 
problem  of  establishing  through  bills  of 
lading  providing  through  routes  and  rates. 
Unless  these  problems  sire  solved  the 
mechanical  benefits  of  contalnerlzatlon  will 
not  be  translated  into  economic  Incentives 


and  savings  which  wlU  encourage  widespread 
use  of  containers. 

Inasmuch  as  these  rules  are  man-made, 
there  should  be  no  reason  why  man  cannot 
find  ways  to  change  these  rules  to  fit  this 
new  development. 

I  say  that  mindful  of  the  difficulties  al- 
ready alluded  to  In  getting  changes  In  man- 
made  rules  governing  the  merchant  marine. 
However.  I  think  that  Congress  will  be 
receptive  to  proposals  to  alter  our  rate- 
setting  environment  to  permit  full  use  of 
this  new  technology. 

As  in  the  case  of  our  merchant  marine. 
there  Is  need  for  haste  In  developing  a  new 
rate-setting  environment.  Contalnerlzatloa 
Is  coming  faster  than  anyone  Imagined,  or 
for  that  matter,  hoped.  The  rush  Is  on  to  get 
In  on  the  ground  floor  of  contalnerlzatlon.  or 
perhaps  I  should  say,  the  rush  Is  on  to  catch 
up  with  those  few  firms  which  already  are 
on  the  ground  floor. 

Let  me  briefly  review  some  of  the  efforts 
now  underway  In  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  facilitate  Intermodal  trans- 
portation. 

In  order  to  make  maximum  use  of  through 
shipments,  especially  with  containers,  cargo 
must  be  documented  at  the  originating  point 
so  that  It  can  be  moved  via  various  modes 
of  transportation  without  the  expense  of  re- 
documentatlon  for  each  mode. 

Efforts  to  develop  such  documentation  in 
the  United  States  parallel  work  that  is 
underway  In  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe.  A  Working  Party  on  the  Standardi- 
zation and  Simplification  of  External  Trade 
Documents  of  the  Committee  on  the  De- 
velopment of  Trade  Is  working  toward 
through  documentation  for  the  European 
countries.  The  United  States  Is  a  member  of 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Eurof>e  and  is 
participating  with  the  European  countries  to 
align  the  United  States'  documentation  for 
cargo  with  that  of  the  European  nations. 
This  effort  will  be  expanded  to  the  Par  East. 
African,  and  Latin  American  countries  who 
have  recently  requested  the  Technical  Ad- 
viser of  ECE  to  help  them  standardize  their 
through  documentation  projects.  The  objec- 
tive of  these  programs  is  to  develop  an  Inter- 
national bill  of  lading. 

The  United  States  Is  working  with  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  through  the 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization  to  standardize  entry  and  clear- 
ance documents.  The  Senate  has  ratified  the 
two  maritime  conventions — the  Convention 
of  Mar  Del  Plata  and  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  Conven- 
tion— proscribing  a  minimum  number  of 
documents  that  will  be  required  to  enter  and 
clear  vessels  at  any  of  the  member  country 
porta.  The  documents  required  will  be:  a  gen- 
eral declaration  (to  enter  and  clear  the  ves- 
sel): a  cargo  declaration:  ship's  stores  dec- 
laration; crew's  certificates  declaration;  crew 
list:  passenger  list;  universal  postal  conven- 
tion document  for  mall,  and  maritime  decla- 
ration of  health. 

Work  Is  underway  to  design  the  forms  and 
determine  what  items  will  be  contained  on 
those  forms  to  cover  the  above  Items.  When 
these  forms  are  put  Into  effect,  the  paper- 
work and  procedures  for  entering  and  clear- 
ing vessels  will  be  greatly  slmpllfled  and 
standardized. 

Legislative  changes  to  permit  through 
documentation,  slmpllfled  and  standardized 
entry  and  clearance  procedures  and  docu- 
ments will  require  changes  In  existing  laws. 

Legislative  changes  will  be  required  to  per- 
mit development  of  through  rates  and  rates. 
A  number  of  proposals,  ranging  from  crea- 
tion of  super  regulatory  agency  to  establish- 
ment of  Joint  boards  Involving  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Boards,  to  development  of  a  new  type  of 
freight  forwarder,  have  been  made  In  the 
I>ast. 
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Obviously,  any  such  major  change  In  our 
present  rate-setting  environment  requires 
considerable  study  and  experimentation.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
tainer revolution  will  not  permit  us  to  wait 
for  such  major  changes.  At  present,  none  of 
the  three  regulatory  agencies,  with  certain 
exceptions,  accept  rate  filings  for  routes 
which  extend  beyond  their  areas  of  authority. 
Perhaps  the  best  approach  at  this  moment 
would  be  enactment  of  permissive  legislation 
to  allow  the  regulatory  boards  to  accept 
through-route,  single-rate  filings.  If  this  ap- 
proach were  taken,  then  those  members  of 
the  transfyortatlon  Industry  which  want  to 
take  full  advantage  of  contalnerlzatlon  would 
be  allowed  to  do  so,  subject  to  rate  approvals 
from  the  proper  regulatory  bodies. 


Clearly  the  days  ahead  will  require  close 
cooperation  between  private  Industry  and 
government  if  we  are  to  be  successful  In 
making  the  legal  adjustment  necessitated  by 
the  container  revolution  Regardless  of  what 
proposals  eventually  come  forth,  the  various 
segments  of  the  transi>ortatlon  Indtistry 
must  be  prepared  to  face  the  fact  that  In 
their  dealings  with  the  regulatory  agencies, 
business  will  not  be  done    'as  usual." 

A  few  minutes  ago,  I  expressed  the  hope 
that  if  and  when  a  maritime  program  Is 
proposed  all  interested  parties  will  value  the 
establishment  of  a  sound  merchant  marine 
program  more  than  making  political  points. 
In  the  same  spirit.  I  hope  that  when  changes 
in  our  rate  structures  are  proposed,  all  inter- 
ested parties  will  submerge  any  narrow  In- 


terest to  the  greater  good  of  making  the 
contalnerlzatlon  revolution  as  successful  as 
possible. 

And  now.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  my  "emotional" 
state.  I  suppose  the  persons  who  suffer  most 
from  the  malady  of  mixed  emotions  are 
those  who  find  themselves  unable  to  do  any- 
thing about  what  Is  bothering  them.  As  I 
review  my  remarks  to  you.  I  find  that  happily 
X  am  not  In  such  a  predicament.  For  you  In 
the  business  end  of  transportation  and  for 
me  In  the  legislative  end,  this  Is  indeed  an 
exciting  era.  The  problems  are  not  tnsolu- 
able,  and  by  solving  them  we  will  help 
make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.  No  man,  mixed  emotions  or  not.  can  ask 
for  a  better  opportunity  than  that. 


SENATE 

MoMUY.  October  2, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Lord  of  life  and  light,  who  art 
the  center  and  soul  of  ever>'  sphere. 

Turning  aside,  for  this  hallowed  mo- 
ment, from  the  violence  of  these  embit- 
tered days,  we  would  hush  the  words  of 
the  wise  and  the  prattle  of  the  foolish. 

In  the  silence  of  tliis  Chamber  of  gov- 
ernance, we  would  hear  the  ancient  as- 
surance, "Be  still  and  know  that  I  am 
God" 

We  ask  not  that  Thou  will  keep  us  safe 
in  these  dangerous  times,  but  that  Thou 
wilt  keep  us  loyal  to  the  starry  Ideals  of 
this  dear  land  of  freedom. 

By  a  \-lsion  of  Thy  eternal  kingdom 
whose  sun  never  sets,  give  us  the  Inner 
strength  to  ser\'e  the  present  age. 

"To  be  true  to  all  truth  the  world  denies. 
Not  tongue-tied  by  Its  gilded  lies. 
Not  always  right  In  all  men's  eyes, 
But  faithful  to  the  light  within." 

For  Thine  Is  the  kingdom,  and  the 
power  and  the  glory.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
September  29,  1967.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT. 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  September  28,  1967,  the  Presi- 
dent had  approved  and  signed  the  act 
'S.  1657)  to  extend  for  1  year  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  Indemnity  payments  to  dairy 
farmers  who  are  directed  to  remove 
their  milk  from  commercial  markets  be- 
cause It  contains  residues  of  chemicals 
registered  and  approved  for  use  by  the 
Federal  Government. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Legislative  Calendar,  under  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  will 
be  stated. 


POSTMASTERS 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDE2^  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HAYDEN  ON 
HIS  90TH  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVER- 
SARY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Today  is  a  ver>- 
special  day  for  the  Senate. 

Today  marks  a  milestone  in  the  life  of 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  Members. 
I  refer  to  the  90th  birthday  anniversarj- 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona  and 
our  beloved  President  pro  tempore. 

Carl  Hayden  has  aclueved  a  great 
many  personal  milestones  since  entering 
pubic  service:  treasui'er  and  later  sheriff 
of  Maricopa  County  in  his  home  State 
when  a  sheriff  was  the  law;  Arizona's 
first  Representative  to  Congress  when  it 
received  statehood  in  1912;  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor whose  40  years  of  service  is  a  iccord 
for  this  body  and  whose  combmed 
House-Senate  term  of  55  years  is  a 
record  for  Congress. 

Now  he  has  reached  another  mile- 
stone. I  know  that  he  would  rather  that 
the  day  pass  quietly  and  with  no  recog- 
nition. But  the  veritable  army  of  friends 
of  Carl  Hayden  will  not  let  it  pass  with- 
out some  expression  of  affection  for  our 
senior  colleague. 

Historj-  will  record  that  we  do  not 
honor  Senator  Hayden  simply  for  his 
longevity.  Age  is  a  neutral  quality. 
Rather  we  honor  him  for  what  he  has 
done  with  the  many  years  allotted  to 
him.  We  honor  him  for  remaining 
humble,  compassionate,  and  kind  when 
he  could  have  been  otherwise.  We  honor 
him  for  the  selfless  example  which  he 
has  shown  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Above  all.  we  honor  him  for  being  a 
truly  great  U.S.  Senator  and  a  close  per- 
sonal friend. 

Happy  birthday.  Carl. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  very  kind 
words,  and  I  hope  to  be  around  when  he 
attains  my  age.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  just  indicated  w-hat  I  meant. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  endorse 
everything  the  majority  leader  has  said 
about   the  Senator  from  Arizona  this 
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morning,  and  I  should  like  to  add  that  It 
seems  pretty  good  to  look  at  the  Presl- 
dents  desk  and  see  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  holding  the  reins  over  the  Sen- 
ate as  usual.  That  is  about  all  I  have 
to  say — he  looks  good. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  join  with  aU  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  paying  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona.  Carl  Hayden.  on 
the  occasion  of  his  90th  birthday  anni- 
versary. 

Senator  Hayden  has  the  great  honor 
and  distinction  of  havmg  served  longer 
In  the  U.S.  Senate  than  anyone  else  In 
history.  Through  this  long  tenure,  he  has 
held  many  important  assignments  and 
chairmanships,  and  for  many  years  has 
been  the  chairman  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  Important  committees  In 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Having  served  on  this  committee  for 
20  of  my  more  than  22  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  become  quite  close  to  Carl 
Hayden  and  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  evaluate  his  work  on  the  committee. 
Carl  Hayden  has  handled  this  very  diffi- 
cult assignment  in  a  most  capable,  effi- 
cient, and  diligent  manner.  He  has 
earned  the  respect  of  everyone  who  has 
served  with  hlin. 

Carl  Hayden's  contribution  to  his 
State  and  the  Nation  during  his  tenure, 
the  longest  tenure  of  anyone  who  has 
served  In  Congress,  has  been  Immeasur- 
able. One  of  the  greatest  of  all  his  con- 
tributions has  been  his  stanch,  stead- 
fast, and  powerful  supfwrt  of  reclama- 
tion for  the  West.  The  great  empire  that 
has  been  built  in  the  Western  States  dur- 
ing his  service  in  Congress  would  never 
have  been  possible  had  it  not  been  for 
his  effective  efforts  in  bringing  all-im- 
portant water  to  this  vast  area. 

One  really  has  to  know  Carl  Hayden 
to  understand  why  it  was  possible  for  one 
man  to  accomplish  so  much  in  nearly  a 
lifetime  of  service  In  the  Senate  and  why 
the  people  of  his  State  have  continuously 
elected  him  to  public  office  since  his 
youth. 

The  great  respect  and  loyalty  he  en- 
joys from  everyone  who  has  come  to 
know  him  is  well  deserved.  He  is  com- 
pletely honest  in  everj-thing  he  does  He 
is  a  highly  intelligent  legislator  and  has 
a  long  record  of  service  and  good  judg- 
ment. No  Member  of  this  body  has  been 
more  faithful  to  his  duties  as  a  Senator 
than  he. 

Carl  Hayden  has  won  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  his  fellow  men  as  few  peo- 
ple in  this  body  have  ever  been  able  to  do. 
I  count  him  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
respected  friends  I  have  ever  had.  He  has 
helped  me  to  be  a  better  Senator. 

I  congratulate  our  friend  on  this,  his 
90th  birthday.  This  is  a  great  day  for  the 
State  of  Arizona  and  the  entire  Nation — 
and  more  especlalli'  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  Carl  Hayden. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  in  extending  felicitations 
and  best  wishes  to  our  colleague,  Carl 


Hayden,  on  this,  his  birthday  anniver- 
sary. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  through  his  many  years  of 
service  In  Congress  endeared  himself  to 
all  of  us. 

He  is  truly  a  westerner,  and  never  at 
any  time  has  he  failed  or  faltered  in  sup- 
port of  programs  effecting  that  great 
area.  Coming  as  I  do  from  the  Midwest, 
I  personally  know  of  many  programs  and 
projects  that,  as  history  is  written,  will 
carry  the  Carl  Hayden  label. 

Time  and  again  I  have  gone  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  with 
projects  and  problems  in  my  own  State 
of  Kansa-s.  and  on  those  occasions  I  al- 
ways received  the  most  sympathetic 
consideration.  I  am  deeply  indebted  to 
him. 

It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  serve 
and  work  with  Carl  Hayden.  Congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  friend,  Senator 
Hayden,  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate. 

I  was  first  privileged  to  know  Carl 
Hayden  when  I  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1923.  more  tlian  44 
years  ago.  Through  the  years,  he  has 
given  me  his  friendship,  always  so  kind, 
always  so  sympathetic,  always  so  under- 
standing, and  always  most  helpful.  In 
fact,  when  I  think  of  him  and  his  friend- 
ship. I  think  of  the  words  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson:  "A  friend  may  well  be  reckoned 
the  masterpiece  of  Nature." 

Since  I  became  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  most 
of  the  time  under  his  chairmanship.  I 
have  seen  and  I  have  witnessed  his  wis- 
dom and  his  uncommon  commonsense. 
I  have  seen  his  vision,  his  indefatigable 
work  for  our  countr>'  and  Its  people,  his 
dedication  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
our  people  and  our  country. 

Surely  I  am  proud  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  this  wonderful  man  who  has  a  record 
the  like  of  which  I  know  of  no  other  man 
in  all  of  the  history  of  our  counti-y  to 
have.  I  do  not  think  that  history  will 
show  any  other  man  who  has  served  in 
Congress  for  55  years,  the  length  of  serv- 
ice of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

It  Is  a  great  tribute  to  the  people  of 
Arizona  that  they  had  the  wisdom,  the 
knowledge,  and  good  sense  to  keep  Carl 
Hayden  here  in  the  Senate  all  these 
many  years. 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me 
to  pay  tribute  to  him  and  his  magnificent 
service  to  our  country  and  our  people. 

It  has  been  said  that  character  is  that 
which  draws  a  man  to  God  and  which 
draws  other  men  to  him.  Surely  no  man 
has  displayed  or  shown  greater  character 
than  has  our  friend  from  Arizona,  Carl 
Hayden. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  at  this 
time  to  join  with  Senators  in  paying 
tribute  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Senator  Hayden.  I  have  not  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  as  many  years  as  other 
Senators  who  have  spoken  and  who  will 
speak  this  morning. 

No  Member  of  the  Senate  has  ever 
come    to    this    body    and    enjoyed    the 


friendship  of  other  Senators  more  than 
has  Senator  Hayden.  It  has  been  nxy  priv- 
ilege to  be  associated  with  him  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
ever  since  I  became  a  member  of  that 
committee.  For  a  good  many  years  I  have 
been  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  the  ranking 
member  of  that  committee  and  no  other 
man  could  have  been  more  helpful  or 
more  sympathetic  or  have  used  a  better 
guiding  hand  than  he  does  in  helping 
me  to  run  that  great  committee. 

I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  of  which  his  is  chair- 
man. This  morning  we  went  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  to  see  put  into 
operation  a  great  new  printing  process 
which  has  taken  3  to  4  years  to  develop 
and  make  possible  the  rapid  printing 
which  Is  taking  place  In  the  Government 
Printing  Office, 

Through  Senator  Hayden's  wise  coun- 
sel, and  through  his  foresight.  It  was 
made  possible  to  have  this  process  de- 
veloped and  placed  in  operation.  It  will 
save  taxpayers  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  In  the  future,  while  doing  bet- 
ter work  more  quickly. 

Senator  Hayden  is  always  alert  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  he  acts  quickly 
and  sympathetically. 

I  wish  to  join  with  all  of  my  friends 
In  wishing  Senator  Hayden  the  happiest 
of  birthdays  and  that  he  will  be  with  us 
for  many  years  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  join  my 
colleagues  today  In  saluting  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  devoted  servants  as  he 
reaches  the  ripe  young  age  of  fourscore 
and  ten. 

As  a  Senator  from  Florida,  I  have  had 
the  distinct  pleasure  of  serving  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  under  Sen- 
ator Hayden's  forceful  leadership  since 
the  beginning  of  the  84th  Congress. 

He  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  February  19.  1912,  when  the 
State  of  Arizona  first  entered  the  Union, 
to  March  3.  1927.  He  did  not  seek  re- 
election to  the  House  as  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  being 
elected  to  this  body  in  1926,  where  he  has 
been  a  stalwart,  devoted  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  of  the 
fine  State  from  which  he  comes  and 
which  he  has  so  ably  represented  In  the 
Congress  throughout  the  past  55  years. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  throughout  his 
service  in  the  Senate,  having  served 
under  such  able  chairmen  as  Francis  E. 
Warren.  Wesley  L.  Jones.  Frederick  Hale, 
Carter  Glass,  Styles  Bridges,  and  Ken- 
neth McKellar,  prior  to  his  assuming  the 
chairmanship  of  the  committee  in  the 
84th  Congress,  which  Incidentally  was 
the  same  lime  that  I  was  honored  by  be- 
coming a  junior  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  respect  his  colleagues  hold  for  him 
is  indicated  by  his  election  as  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  in  1957,  at  the 
start  of  the  85th  Congress  and  each  suc- 
ceeding Congress  thereafter. 

During  his  fruitful  and  rewarding 
career  tK>th  to  the  State  of  Arizona  and 
to  the  Nation  as  a  public  servant,  he  has 
served  some  55  years  In  Congress  and  an 
additional  10  years  as  a  member  of  the 
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Tempe  Town  Council,  treasurer  of  Mari- 
copa County,  or  as  sheriff. 

I  might  add  that  this  wonderful  indi- 
vidual, whom  I.  and  I  know  my  col- 
leagues, one  and  all,  hold  in  the  highest 
esteem,  not  only  has  been  my  senior  In 
the  Senate,  but  he  was  commissioned  In 
the  Infantry  during  World  War  I  as  a 
major,  while  I  attained  the  rank  of 
captain. 

On  this  day,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  to 
salute  a  statesman,  a  man  of  courage  and 
convictions,  and  a  man  who  has  earned 
the  gratitude  of  all  America,  I  wish  my 
distinguished  chairman  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona.  Carl  Hay- 
den, many  happy  returns  on  this  day 
which  denotes  another  milestone  in  his 
mo.st  productive  life,  and  wish  him  con- 
tinued happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  take 
this  occasion  to  extend  my  best  wishes 
to  the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore and  senior  Senator  from  Arizona, 
upon  the  celebration  of  his  90th  birthday 
anniversary. 

Throughout  Arizona  statehood,  he  has 
served  in  Congress  with  unparalled  honor 
and  distinction.  His  record  in  Congress 
is  a  tribute  to  the  people  of  his  State  and 
an  honor  to  a  grateful  Nation. 

Carl  Hayden  is  a  humble  man.  He  is 
an  extremely  honorable  and  intelligent 
Senator.  I  know  that  no  Member  of  this 
body  has  been  more  respected  since  I 
have  been  a  member  than  has  Senator 
Hayden.  He  is  respected  because  of  his 
character  and  ability.  Carl  Hayden  Is 
one  of  the  great  Senators  of  the  20th 
centuiT,  He  has  .served  with  honor  and 
distinction  both  the  people  of  Arizona 
and  the  entire  American  people. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Mississippi. 
I  salute  a  trusted  friend,  a  powerful 
statesman,  and  a  great  American,  We 
wish  for  him  many  more  years  of  suc- 
cessful tenure  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  I  could  add  to 
what  has  already  been  said  about  our 
longtime  friend  from  Arizona.  I  could 
stand  here  all  afternoon  and  talk  about 
personal  recollections  in  my  long  years 
of  service  with  him. 

He  and  I  have  been  neighbors  for 
many,  many  years  in  the  Senate  OfTice 
Building,  The  old  first  floor  in  the  Old 
Senate  OfBce  Building  is  becoming 
known  as  "Hayden's  Haven." 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  with 
Senator  Hayden  and  to  know  him  per- 
sonally all  these  years,  I  know  that 
everyone  today  will  talk  about  his  lone 
service  in  the  Senate,  his  service  to  the 
Nation,  and  his  many,  many  accomplish- 
ments. However.  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber Carl  Hayden  and  always  think  of 
him  and  his  work  here  in  terms  of  what 
he  has  done  for  the  West.  I  know  of  no 
man  who  could  point  out  any  one  person 
who  has  done  more  for  the  development 
of  the  great  natural  resources  of  the 
West  than  Carl  Hayden.  On  his  90th 
birthday,  I  wish  him  many,  many  more 
years. 

He  has  been  the  father,  the  author, 
the    sparkplug,    the    moving    factor    in 


much  of  the  great  development  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  West.  He  never 
confined  himself  only  to  one  State.  He 
has  been  helpful  throughout  the  West 
in  developing  many  of  the  resources 
which  have  now  become  facts,  more  to 
become  facts,  and  which  have  added 
greatly  to  the  wealth  and  security  of  our 
country. 

I  do  not  like  to  admit  it,  but  actually 
Carl  Hayden  was  the  father  of  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam.  He  would  always  tell  my 
constituents  that  I  helped  him  to  begin 
it,  but  he  was  the  one  who  got  it  started. 
He  was  the  one  who  aided  Wesley  Jones, 
who  was  mentioned  here  and  who  was 
one  of  ihe  chairmen  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  former  Senator 
C.  C.  Dill,  who  always  visits  Carl  Hay- 
den when  he  comes  to  Washington,  They 
often  talk  about  the  beginning  of  that 
great  project.  But  I  could  go  on  and  on 
throughout  the  West  and  show  that  Carl 
Hayden  has  never  confined  himself.  He 
has  been  interested  in  the  fields  of  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation,  and  lately  in  the 
field  of  hydroelectric  power  development, 
all  over  the  country. 

During  the  long  career  of  Carl  Hay- 
den— and  I  wish  him  a  still  longer  career 
in  the  future — there  have  been  some 
ereat  monuments  to  him.  I  do  not  know 
what  more  I  could  add.  but  he  must  feel 
very  proud  of  them.  Rewards  in  politics 
are  often  intangible,  but  Carl  Hayden 
can  go  around  this  country  and  point  out 
literally  scores  of  dams,  reclamation 
projects,  flood-control  projects,  and 
water-resources  developments  which  are 
right  now  in  existence.  Everyone  can  look 
at  them. 

Mr,  President,  it  must  give  you  great 
satisfaction  to  know  that  you  have  done 
such  a  great  job  for  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  salute  you  on  your  90th  birth- 
day. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  pleasure  today  to  join  with  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  observ- 
ing a  most  significant  and  happy  event: 
the  birthday  ol  our  greatly  esteemed 
President  pro  tempore,  Carl  Hayden. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  the 
unique  distinction  of  having  served  in 
Congress  as  a  representative  from  Ari- 
zona since  the  State  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  In  1912,  55  years  a?o — longer  than 
any  other  person  has  served  in  Congress. 

He  has  been  the  dean  of  the  Senate 
since  1957.  Over  these  many  years,  he 
has  earned  a  sjiecial  place  in  the  hearts 
of  all  of  us  by  his  unswerving  devotion 
to  duty  and  to  the  Interests  of  his  coun- 
try. 

It  is  most  appropriate  and  particularly 
fitting  today,  at  a  time  when  there  are 
tho.se  who  would  cast  doubts  upon  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  the  Senate  and 
some  of  Its  respected  Members,  to  honor 
a  man  of  such  dedicated  purpose,  un- 
questioned integrity,  and  proven  honor, 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  great 
privilege  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  the  past  18  years,  and  for 
many  of  those  years  under  his  able 
chairmanship. 

Thus,  I  proudly  join  with  Senators  in 
saluting  a  man  who  is  deeply  respected 
and  admired  by  us  all. 


His  friendship,  his  quiet  dignity,  his 
stature  as  a  national  figure,  and  his 
statesmanship  have  been  an  inspiration 
to  me  and  to  all  other  Members  of  this 
body.  His  record  is  one  which  not  only 
we.  his  colleagues  of  today,  but  aU  who 
may  follow  after  us  eis  Members  of  this 
body,  may  well  and  profitably  emulate. 

Very  proudly  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
saluting  him  today.  It  is  my  wish  for  him 
that  he  may  have  many,  many  more  such 
happy  and  meaningful  occasions. 

Mr,  JACKSON,  Mr  President,  this  is  a 
remarkable  day — in  the  remarkable 
life — of  a  remarkable  man.  Today  marks 
the  90th  birthday  in  the  long,  full,  and 
productive  life  of  one  of  our  Nation's 
greatest  statesmen — Senator  Carl  Hay- 
den. 

We  who  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
with  Senator  Hayden  can  only  be  thank- 
ful we  have  known  this  great  American. 
We  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  his  wise 
counsel  and  gracious  spirit.  We  have 
been  moved  by  his  steadfast  dedication 
and  will. 

The  Nation  is  better  for  the  life  of  Carl 
Hayden  He  has  sened  his  counti-y  with 
determination  in  a  cai-eer  that  has  had 
no  equal.  In  every  corner  of  the  country 
his  imprint  has  been  deeply  etched.  He 
has  been  a  constructive  force  for  the 
betterment  of  civilization  and  humanity. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  country  has 
grown  strong  and  our  people  have  en- 
joyed the  fruits  of  his  dedicated  labor. 

Mr.  President.  I  salute  Carl  Hayden.  a 
great  American  and  a  great  human  be- 
ing. I  hope  that  he  will  be  with  us  to 
share  his  wisdom  and  wit,  his  vision  and 
courage  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  almost 
always  a  knowledge  of  history  comes 
from  what  we  read;  but  here  today,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  90th  birthday  anni- 
versary of  the  present  occupant  of  the 
Chair,  the  President  pro  tempore,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hay- 
den]. we  have  history  in  \isible  form. 

The  Presiding  Officer,  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Aiizona.  Carl  Hayden, 
entered  Congress  when  we  were  living  in 
a  different  kind  of  world  and  the  prob- 
lems and  the  needs  were  different. 

I  know  of  no  man  who  could  have  ad- 
justed himself  with  more  deftness  to  the 
profound  changes  which  have  come  over 
the  world  since  he  first  came  to  Congress 
to  represent  Arizona  than  he. 

His  achievements  on  behalf  of  his  own 
State  and  on  behalf  of  the  Nation  are 
great.  The  West  bloomed  because  of  him. 
The  country  is  a  better  one  for  his  hav- 
ing lived  with  us. 

Mr.  President,  some  people,  when  they 
have  many  more  or  fewer  years  than 
does  Senator  Hayden.  have  a  remarkable 
memory  for  events  of  long  ago,  but  their 
memory  for  yesterday  is  deficient,  That 
is  not  true  of  the  man  we  speak  about 
today  as  he  observes  his  90th  binhday. 
Once  more  this  year.  I  had  occasion  to 
recognize  that  fact  because,  although  I 
was  not  as  faithful  in  my  attendance  at 
the  Interior  Department  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  hearings  as  was  Senator 
Hayden.  I  nevertheless  was  there  very 
frequently.  Once  again  I  was  impressed 
with  the  marvelous  capacity  of  this  great 
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man  to  recognize  what  had  occurred 
long  ago  and  what  had  happened  last 
week. 

When  I  first  became  a  Member  of  the 
Sermte.  Senator  Hatdeh  gave  me  some 
advice.  He  said.  'Speak;  only  when  it  is 
necessary."  I  have  tried  to  follow  that 
advice,  but  today  it  Is  necessary  to  speak, 
and  I  do  speak. 

We  salute  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  as  he  observes  his  90th 
birthday. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  not 
much  can  be  added  to  what  has  been  said 
about  Carl  Hayditn's  political  career.  All 
will  agree  that  It  is  a  far  cry  from  Carl 
Hayden,  Tempe  Town  councilman,  his 
first  elective  office,  to  Carl  Hayden.  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  in  the  world.  He  hBis  been 
able  to  attain  this  latter  distinction  of 
high  honor  because  he  was  elected  and 
reelected,  time  and  again,  by  the  grate- 
ful people  of  a  sovereign  State.  What 
greater  tribute  can  be  paid  to  Carl 
Hayden  than  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
elected  for  seven  consecutive  terms  a 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

He  was  almost  60  years  of  age  when 
I  was  sworn  in  as  a  Senator  over  30  years 
ago.  I  was  proud  to  Join  with  him  tn  the 
flght  to  develop,  protect,  and  preserve 
our  two  most  Important  natural  re- 
sources— land  and  water.  He  worked 
through  the  Interior  and  Appropriation 
Committees  and  I  through  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  and  Appropriation 
Committees.  We  saw  eye  to  eye  on  prob- 
lems affecting  our  land  and  water  re- 
sources and  teamed  up  to  help  solve 
them. 

As  my  good  friend  from  the  State  of 
Washington  stated.  I  doubt  that  any 
man  in  the  Senate  has  done  more  to 
develop  the  West,  agriculturally  as  well 
as  industrially,  than  the  man  whose 
birthday  we  are  celebrating  today. 

Carl  Hayden  fostered  legislation  in  the 
Congress  that  made  It  possible  to  har- 
ness our  water  resources  and  make  them 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  No 
greater  tribute  can  be  extended  to  our 
colleague,  as  a  legislator,  than  his  work 
in  having  Congress  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  great  dams  In  the  South- 
west and  the  Northwest,  behind  which 
the  waters  of  our  great  rivers  were  im- 
pounded and  made  useful  to  the  people, 
in  the  providing  of  electricity,  reclama- 
tion, and  navigation. 

Today  I  am  glad  to  Join  all  my  col- 
leagues in  extending  to  you,  Carl,  a 
happy  birthday  and  a  wish  that  you  may 
have  many  more. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  rather 
than  consider  you  as  something  detached 
In  the  third  person,  I  thought  I  would 
talk  to  you  personally  for  a  minute  on 
your  90th  birthday. 

First  of  all.  to  accomplish  90  years  is 
quite  an  achievement  In  itself.  The  world 
is  so  full  of  bugs  and  aches  and  pains 
and  maladies  of  all  kinds  that  when  a 
man  has  accomplished  fourscore  and  ten, 
he  has  done  quite  a  job.  It  reminds  me  of 
that  abbe  during  the  French  Revolution. 
A  French  friend  saw  him  sometime  later, 
and  he  said,  'What  did  you  do  during 
the  Revolution?"  He  said,  "I  lived." 


And  so,  you  see,  you  have  lived.  That 
Is  an  accomplishment  in  Itself. 

Anniversaries  are  something  special 
You  stand  on  this  pinnacle,  and  you  look 
back  and  you  look  around  and  you  look 
into  the  future  Some  people  do  not  like 
to  look  back  I  do 

Carl,  you  were  bom  in  October  1877. 
You  were  in  the  cradle  when  Rutherford 
Hayes  was  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  presume  your  only  interest  in  tactics 
and  strategy  was  to  maneuver  a  milk 
bottle  Into  your  mouth  in  that  year,  when 
you  were  bom. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  and  pick  up 
the  stitches  of  history.  Sometimes  they 
remind  me  of  the  story  of  the  man  who 
went  into  a  restaurant  and  tied  a  napkin 
around  his  neck,  and  when  the  waiter 
came,  said,  "What  kind  of  soup  do  you 
have?"  He  said.  "Ox  tail."  He  said,  "Well, 
why  go  back  that  far?"  [Laughter] 
Well,  I  like  to  go  back  that  far— 1877. 
Your  life  extends  over  the  tenure  of  18 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  and,  of 
course,  90  years  means  that  the  earth  has 
gone  around  the  sun  90  times.  Every  time 
the  earth  makes  a  journey  around  the 
sun,  we  caU  it  a  year.  So  this  old  ball 
we  live  on  has  spun  around  that  sun  90 
different  times  since  you  came  on  to  this 
globe. 

So  I  point  out  that  that  is  an  accomp- 
lishment in  Itself.  You  have  been  through 
wars  and  through  depressions  and  all  the 
economic  dislocations  of  the  country,  and 
I  am  delighted  to  note  that  the  hand 
and  the  chisel  of  Father  Time  have  dealt 
so  very  gently  and  generously  with  you. 
And  I  think  your  smile  is  just  as  Infec- 
tious and  just  as  warm  as  it  was  when 
you  were  probably  40  or  50  or  much 
younger. 

Now,  as  I  think  back,  I  think  of  others, 
because  you  have  accomplished  so  much, 
particularly  In  the  later  years  of  life.  So 
did  Adenauer  when  he  became  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Germany.  So  did  Winston 
Churchill,  who  became  the  Prime  Miiiis- 
ter  of  his  country.  So  did  Theodore  Green 
when  he  was  a  Member  of  this  body  and 
had  a  long  and  very  useful  tenure. 

I  am  not  sure.  Carl,  that  I  am  going 
to  live  that  long.  I  am  getting  there,  of 
course,  but  one  can  never  be  sxire.  But  for 
vou  I  wish  many  other  gentle  and  fruit- 
ful years  and  that  same  delight  of  liv- 
ing, that  same  smile,  and  that  same  ex- 
uberance of  spirit  that  have  been  so 
manifest  in  the  Senate.  You  have  been 
like  a  lighted  candle  in  a  dark  place  for 
a  long,  long  time. 

And  so,  along  with  my  other  col- 
leagues, in  the  Senate.  I  salute  you  so 
warmly,  with  respect,  and,  more  than 
that,  with  affection. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
wish  to  express  my  congratulations  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  on  his  birth- 
day. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  his 
neighbor.  My  office  is  just  one  removed 
from  his.  Nearly  ever>'  day  I  walk  with 
him  and  ride  with  him  to  and  from  the 
Senate  Chamber  I  have  enjoyed  and 
have  been  the  beneficiary  of  his  counsel, 
his  advice,  and  his  friendship. 

I  remember  that  a  few  years  ago,  at  a 
convention  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  a  dinner  was  given  in  honor  of  our 


distinguished  fellow  Senator.  I  remember 
ver>'  well  his  speech.  He  traced  the  his- 
tory of  his  family,  his  father,  and  his 
grandfather  back  through  the  years  as 
they  had  lived  in  different  areas  of  the 
country.  As  I  recall,  his  father,  his 
grandfather,  and  his  great  grandfather 
spanned  the  whole  historj-  of  our  Nation. 
I  remember  that  he  told  a  story  of  the 
time  when,  as  a  young  boy.  he  lay  on  a 
hill  in  his  native  State— not  yet  then  a 
State — and  saw  Indian  smoke  signals  on 
the  horizon. 

The  story  of  his  Ufe.  in  a  significant 
way,  is  the  story  of  the  America  to  which 
he  has  contributed  so  much.  I  remember, 
a  number  of  years  ago,  in  my  home  State, 
reading  of  the  Hayden-Cartwright  bill, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  is  responsible  for  the  great 
highway  system  of  America.  Of  course, 
there  have  been  many  other  biUs  which 
bore  his  name  and  have  contributed 
much  to  the  development  of  our  country. 
So  today  I  express  my  congratulations 
and  good  wishes  to  him,  and  my  appreci- 
ation for  the  friendship  that  he  has  so 
generously  given  me. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  my 
statement,  too,  to  be  a  part  of  the  Record 
today.  I  want  to  express  my  congratula- 
tions to  our  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore  on  this,  the  90th  anniversary  of 
his  birth.  He  has  the  respect  of  all  of  us 
I  cannot  add  to  what  has  been  said 
about  his  record.  I  merely  wish  to  pay  my 
tribute  to  him,  to  congratulate  him.  and 
to  wish  him  a  happy  birthday 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made  by  other 
Senators  in  tribute  to  a  man  whose 
career  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Our  beloved  colleague  has 
the  respect  of  everyone  with  whom  he 
has  served.  For  he  exemplifies  spotless 
character  and  integrity.  During  the  years 
that  I  have  served  in  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches.  Senator  Hayden  has 
contributed  at  least  as  much  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  anv  American  living  today. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Carl  Hayden  is  the  most  envied  man  in 
the  Senate  today.  I  would  expect  that 
practically  evei-y  Senator  would  like  to 
arrive  at  the  matiu'e  age  that  Senator 
Hayden  has  reached,  and  still  be  in  the 
Senate,  still  serving  his  constituents  and 
his  country,  as  effectively  as  Carl  Hay- 
den does. 

Our  Presiding  Officer's  life  spans  the 
years  from  the  Frontier  West  to  the 
Space  Age.  He  has  taken  pains  to  accu- 
mulate and  use  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience that  have  come  his  way. 

In  the  fall  of  1927,  when  I  was  very 
young,  I  went  to  El  Paso,  Tex.  The  Pre- 
siding Officer  had  been  swom  into  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  March  of  that  year.  At 
that  time,  the  conservation  of  water  was 
the  uppermost  question  in  the  West.  It 
was  relatively  new  then;  there  were  few 
dams  and  few  projects. 

Just  above  El  Paso  was  the  Elephant 
Butte  Dam.  The  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate  had  gone  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1912.  He  had 
been  a  pioneer  in  water  conservation  dur- 
ing that  15  years  in  the  House:  and.  with 
all   due   respect   to   the   great   Senators 
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then  serving  from  Texas,  when  I  went  to 
El  Paso  In  1927,  Carl  Hayden  s  name  was 
repeated  and  mentioned  more  times  in 
El  Paso  than  the  names  of  either  of  our 
Senators  from  Texas. 

For  he,  to  the  West,  meant  water.  And 
water  meant  the  thread  of  life  itself. 
They  told  me,  when  I  went  out  there,  how 
a  few  years  before,  before  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  great  dam  on  the  Rio 
Grande  River,  the  Elephant  Butte  Dam, 
they  had  disastrous  floods  along  the  Rio 
Grande  a  few  months  of  the  year,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  year  famine  and  drought. 
Since  that  first  great  project  was  built, 
water  has  fiowed  past  El  Paso  in  the 
Rio  Grande  every  single  day.  And  that 
city  has  less  than  8  Inches  of  rainfall  a 
year. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  the  western 
part  of  Texas  are  the  same  problems 
faced  by  Arizona,  also  a  border  State 
having  an  international  boundar>'.  Two- 
thirds  of  our  State  has  little  rainfall  and 
a  scarcity  of  water,  as  is  the  condition 
of  most  of  Arizona.  The  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer  met  that  problem ;  and 
for  35  years  he  has  contributed  his  tal- 
ents and  his  genius  in  Congress  to  help- 
ing to  build  the  West  and  solve  its 
problems. 

I  think  our  two  States  are  tied  very 
closely  together.  El  Paso  is  less  than  half 
of  New  Mexico's  width  away  from  Ari- 
zona's border.  The  first  stage  line,  the 
Butterfield  Stage  Line,  had  tied  the 
Territory  of  Arizona  and  the  State  of 
Texas  closely  together  before  the  Civil 
War:  and  after  that,  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  the  main  route  of  travel 
through  the  southern  part  of  my  State 
and  through  Arizona,  also  tied  the  two 
States  together.  So  at  least  half  of  my 
State  has  felt  close  to  the  Senator's 
State,  and  has  kept  up  with  his  career 
th:oughout  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  my  father  lived  to  be 
more  than  100  years  of  age.  At  95  years 
of  age.  he  was  giving  us  wise  counsel  and 
sage  advice.  Coming  from  a  family  with 
a  history  of  some  longevity,  I  appreciate 
sitting  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  observing  the  deft  manner  with 
which  the  chairman  listens  to  the  evi- 
dence and.  just  at  the  right  moment, 
stops  the  argument  and  puts  the  ques- 
tion to  the  committee.  I  have  never  seen 
a  Senator  who  had  a  finer  sense  of  tim- 
ing— especially  on  that  26-man  commit- 
tee, not  easily  run — than  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Earlier  this  year,  as  a  member  of  the 
Potomac  Corral  of  Westerners,  it  was  my 
honor  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors  of  a 
dinner  at  which  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona was  given  the  title  "Westerner  of 
the  Year."  He  had  already  long  since 
earned  it.  When  I  went  to  El  Paso,  they 
were  talking  about  his  services  as  sheriff 
of  his  county  in  Arizona,  and  being  the 
champion  rifleman  of  the  United  States. 
The  distinguished  Presiding  Officer  was 
a  true  westerner,  a  sheriff  in  a  country' 
that  was  tough. 

Yes,  he  was  a  real  westerner.  To  all  of 
us.  he  is  senior  Senator  from  Arizona, 
he  Is  the  senior  Member  of  Congress,  he 
Is  President  pro  tempore,  and  he  is  pre- 
eminent over  us  all;  but  in  the  West,  they 
speak  of  him  primarily  as  Carl  Hayden, 
a  real  westerner,  personifying  the  legends 


of  the  American  West.  While  such  men 
continue  to  be  born  and  raised  to  emi- 
nence in  the  United  States,  the  proud 
traditions  which  we  westerners  honor 
will  continue  to  live  and  grow.  It  is  an 
honor  to  sen-e  in  a  body  presided  over 
bv  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate,  11  years  ago,  I 
received  some  sage  ad\'ice  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  Officer  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  this  bodj'.  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona.  He  said  to 
me: 

Young  man,  you  can  always  explain  a  vote, 
but  It  la  not  always  easy  to  explain  away  a 
speech. 

I  have  since  learned,  sometimes  to  my 
sorrow,  the  wisdom  of  that  ad\1ce. 

As  he  reaches  his  90th  year,  Carl 
Hayden  sets  a  record  not  likely  to  be 
equaled  again  in  the  history  of  Congress. 
He  has  represented  Arizona  in  Congress 
ever  since  Its  statehood,  over  a  span  of 
more  than  half  a  century.  During  that 
period,  no  Member  of  this  body  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  building  of  the  West. 

I  wish  to  say,  as  a  fellow  westerner 
who  takes  much  pride  in  his  friendship 
and  association  with  Carl  Hayden,  that 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  with  my 
fellow  Senators  in  wishing  him  a  verj* 
happy  birthday. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senators  who  have 
made  such  fine  remarks  about  him.  All 
Senators  have  violated  the  3-minute  rule. 
But  I  forgive  them  for  it. 

I  wish  that  all  of  them  may  remain 
in  the  Senate  as  long  as  I  have.  I  shall 
now  abandon  the  chair  and  return  to  my 
seat  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

(At  this  point  Senator  McGovern  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  with  real 
enthusiasm  I  tender  my  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations to  a  great  American  as  he 
reaches  his  90th  birthday  And  I  say  to 
the  dean  of  the  Senate  that  those  senti- 
ments are  shared  by  my  wife,  who  re- 
spects the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
as  do  I.  and  by  mj'  mother  who.  in  al- 
most her  97th  year,  salutes  her  young 
friend  and  wishes  him  Godspeed  for 
many,  many  more  years  of  constructive 
sernce  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  people  of  his  beloved  Arizona. 

One  may  not  think  so.  but  as  a  Cali- 
fornian,  I  am  particularly  proud  of  that 
branch  of  my  family  which  lives  in 
Arizona.  Years  ago.  when  Arizona  was  a 
territory',  one  of  my  mother's  younger 
brothers  was  a  member  of  the  territorial 
legislature,  and  he  and  Carl  Hayden 
were  friends.  I  flatter  myself  that  that 
friendship  has  endured  through  the 
years  and  comes  to  me  by  way  of  in- 
heritance. 

For  the  last  few  Congresses,  it  has  been 
my  honor  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  There  I  have  seen  the 
consummate  skill  with  which  the  Sen- 
ate's dean  has  discharged  his  official 
labors  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant chore  of  any  Senate  committee. 
Here,  clearly  seen,  are  all  the  abilities 
that  a  long  lifetime  of  legislative  ser\1ce 
has  given  to  him.  Here,  also,  are  clearly 
demonstrated  the  kindness  and  the  help- 
fulness by  which  Senator  Hayden  e&s,es 
the  path  which  his  colleagues.  Demo- 


crats and  Republicans  both,  tread  In 
their  public  service. 

I  can  testify  to  many  occasions  when 
this  kindly,  himible  man  of  integrity  and 
principle  has  helped  my  State  and  me. 
Indeed,  an  occasional  vexing  disagree- 
ment to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona  has  been 
in  his  years  in  the  Senate  a  third  Senator 
for  the  people  of  California  And  again 
and  again,  were  it  not  for  Carl  Hayden, 
progress  legislatively  in  this  Chamber  for 
those  whom  I  am  honored  to  represent, 
tn  part,  would  not  have  been  made. 

So,  on  this  occasion  I  salute  with  very 
great  pride  one  whom  I  call  my  friend 
and  one  of  the  great  American  Senators 
of  all  times. 

A  skill  among  many  is  his  facility  in 
Spanish.  In  the  Spanish  language,  "Don" 
constitutes  a  term  of  high  respect  when 
applied  to  another.  I  always  have  used 
this  word  in  addressing  Carl  Hayden.  No 
one  I  know  is  more  deserving  of  such  re- 
spect. So  with  the  rest  of  his  colleagues, 
on  this  occasion  of  his  90th  birthday.  I, 
too,  rise  to  say  to  my  good  friend:  "Happy 
birthday,  Don  Carlos,  and  may  you  en- 
joy many  more  years  of  additional  happy 
and  constructive  service  to  all  the 
people." 

Mr.  GRUENTNG.  Mr.  President,  it 
must  be  a  wonderful  thing  to  have,  as  a 
young  man,  represented  a  territoiy:  to 
recall  those  days  of  stepchildhood,  which 
in  the  case  of  Arizona  lasted  from  the 
1840's  until  1912:  then  to  have  seen  that 
beautiful  and  lo\ely  area  become  a  State; 
and  then  in  the  55  years  thereafter,  until 
today,  to  play  so  large  a  part  in  seeing 
Arizona  grow  and  develop  and  enjoy  a 
place  of  full  equality  with  her  sister 
States. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
and  pride  to  have  uniquely  in  the  historv' 
of  Congress  played  .so  large  a  part  in  the 
story'  of  any  State  and.  indeed,  cf  the  Na- 
tion. No  one  has  ever  equalled  that  record 
for  length  and  quality  of  ser\'lce.  Nor  is 
anyone  likely  to  do  it  again. 

Our  greetings  to  you.  Carl,  are  based  on 
our  affection,  our  love,  and  our  respect 
for  you  on  the  happy  occasion  of  your 
90th  birthday. 

It  Is  appropriately  signalized  In  this 
Chamber  where  you  have  served  so  long 
and  so  well,  and  where  you  are  lo\ed  and 
admired  by  all,  to  wish  for  you  many 
more  years  of  fruitful  endeavor  as  a  pub- 
lic servant,  the  profession  to  which  you 
bring  such  great  honor. 

No  Member  of  Congress  has  seen  so 
many  changes  as  you  have  in  your  public 
service  or  has  done  so  much  to  bring 
about  those  beneficial  changes  which  we 
signalize  as  progress  and  to  whicli  you 
contributed. 

You  come  from  the  most  southwesterly 
part  of  the  Nation,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for 
one  elected  to  represent  the  most  north- 
westerly part  of  the  Nation  to  point  out 
that  although  we  may  be  separated  quite 
a  distance  by  latitude,  we  are  still  a  part 
of  the  great  West  which  has  played  a 
major  part  in  American  history  since  the 
western  march  of  our  people  who  first 
crossed  tiie  uncharted  seas  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  then  traveled  across  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  and  the  plains  and 
then  acro.ss  the  Rockies  to  fulfill  the 
great  destiny  of  our  Nation. 

No  one  In  the  history  of  the  Congress 
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has  played  so  great  a  part  as  has  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannik]  would  like  to  be  recognized 
last.  For  that  reason,  he  has  graciously 
yielded  to  me. 

I  serve  under  Senator  Hayden  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  congratulate  him  for  his  unique 
sense  of  looking  at  the  present  and  the 
future,  rather  than  the  past.  It  Is  a  real 
Inspiration  to  all  of  us  on  the  committee 
to  observe  the  alertness,  the  interest, 
and  sometimes,  indeed,  the  passionate 
intensity  with  which  he  addresses  him- 
self to  so  many  of  the  problems  which 
come  before  the  committee.  This  is  re- 
freshing and  exciting,  indeed,  to  many  of 
us  who  seem  far  more  tired  than  he  does. 
I  really  feel  very  deeply  that  not  only 
Senator  Hayden  himself,  but  also  his 
whole  family  and  all  of  those  who  look 
to  him  as  "Daddy."  should  take  great 
pride  in  his  alertness,  interest,  and  sense 
of  Involvement  which  show  a  tremendous 
capacity  of  human  personality  as  re- 
flected by  so  distinguished  and  so  un- 
usual a  man  as  our  President  pro 
tempore. 

So  I  join  with  all  my  ::olleagues  In 
bespeaking  for  him  continued  years  of 
health  and  happiness  and  success,  and 
especially  admiring  the  inspiration  he 
represents  to  us,  to  those  of  his  State, 
and  to  his  own  family. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
very  difiRcult  to  express  adequately  the 
respect  and  admiration  which  all  of  us 
have  for  Senator  Hayden.  He  has  been 
here  longer  than  any  of  us,  although  I 
have  been  here  quite  a  long  time.  But  we 
all  have  developed,  over  the  years,  such 
respect  for  his  judgment  and  affection 
for  him  personally  that  it  is  difficult  to 
put  it  into  words  as  it  should  be. 

I  have  a  rather  special  interest  in  Carl 
Hayden.  because  his  mother  came  from 
my  State — Forrest  City,  Ark. 

Carl  Hayden  has  been  in  Congress  so 
long,  and  so  many  people  have  said  so 
many  things  favorable  to  him.  that  it  is 
difficult  to  think  of  anything  new.  He 
has  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
the  development  of  this  country,  in  his 
sponsorship  of  the  progressive  and  far- 
seeing  programs  which  all  of  us,  in  every 
SUte.  have  enjoyed.  Certainly,  in  my 
State,  which  was  one  of  the  underdevel- 
oped States,  his  assistance  in  obtaining 
the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  his  great  committee  has 
been  indispensable. 

The  living  proof  of  the  good  judg- 
ment of  Carl  Hayden  can  be  seen  in  his 
sponsorship  of  these  programs,  when  we 
consider  the  great  progress  that  has  been 
made  by  the  people  in  my  State,  and  It 
could  have  not  been  achieved  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  which  Carl  Hayden  is  to  a  verj- 
great  extent  responsible. 

I  particularly  recall  when  I  was  a 
freshman  in  this  body,  which  was  nearly 
25  years  ago.  how  helpful  and  j>attent 
he  was  with  a  new  Member.  This  is  al- 
ways deeply  appreciated  by  new  Sena- 
tors: and  to  have  a  man  of  his  prestige, 
stature,  and  influence  befriend  one  Is 
extremely  valuable  and  helpful. 


So  I  join  all  my  colleagues  In  offering 
our  sincere  congratulations  to  Carl 
Hayden,  not  only  on  his  birthday  as  such, 
but  also  for  the  great  contribution  he  has 
made  to  the  Senate  as  an  institution  and 
to  our  country  as  a  great  democratic 
country. 

Mr.  AT.T.OTT  Mr.  President.  I  would 
not  forgo  the  opportunity  to  pay  my  per- 
sonal respects  to  the  dean  of  us  all,  the 
senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Arizona. 
Carl  Hayden. 

Even  though  at  times  we  become  em- 
broiled in  honest  disagreement  over  an 
issue  of  vital  importance  to  our  respective 
States,  what  man  among  us  could  fail 
to  be  inspired  by  a  record  of  service  to 
State  and  Nation  unsurpassed  in  the 
annals  of  our  history?  What  man  among 
us  has  not  benefited  from  Carl  Haydens 
counsel  and  good  judgment  at  one  time 
or  another  during  our  service  with  this 
wise  and  gentle  Senator? 

Personally.  I  know  of  no  man  for  whom 
I  have  greater  personal  affection;  and  as 
he  enters  his  91st  year.  I  would  indeed 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  express  to  him  that 
affection  and  my  gratitude  for  his  many 
and  varied  contributions  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  and  particularly  to  that  sec- 
tion of  our  country  to  which  he  and  I  are 
both  so  dedicated— the  West. 

We  all  admire  you.  Carl;  we  all  respect 
you  for  the  record  of  service  you  have 
made  in  Government,  and  particularly 
the  Senate,  and  we  all  celebrate  with  you. 
Carl,  in  hopes  that  your  future  will  be  as 
fruitful  as  the  past.  Congratulations  and 
may  the  good  Lord,  in  His  eternal  wis- 
dom, bless  and  reward  you  for  all  you 
have  done. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  indefatigable  pursuit  of  his 
work,  his  ineluctable  dedication  to  duty, 
his  unexcelled  record  of  service,  have  all 
constituted  an  example  which  to  me.  as 
one  of  the  newer  Members  of  this  body. 
is  as  a  "pearl  of  great  price  in  a  chalice 
of  silver." 

I  have  served  9  years  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  of  which  this 
great  Senator  is  chairman,  and  he  has 
always  been  considerate  and  helpful  to 
me. 

So  I  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in 
congratulating  Senator  Hayden  on  his 
long  period  of  sacrifice  and  service  to  the 
Senate,  to  his  constituents,  and  to  the 
Nation.  I  am  glad  that  he  has  gone  be- 
yond the  span  promised  by  the  psalmist 
who  said; 

The  days  of  our  years  are  three-score 
years  and  ten;  and  If  by  reason  of  strength 
they  be  four-score  years,  yet  Is  their  strength 
labor  and  sorrow:  for  It  is  soon  cut  off.  and 
we  fly  away. 

My  colleagues  have  said  everything 
that" I  would  wish  to  say.  and  they  have 
said  it  in  more  eloquent  words  than  I 
could  have  expressed. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be  content 
with  recalling  the  simple  lines  of  a  poet, 
when  I  say  to  Carl  Hayden: 
Count  your  garden  by  the  flowers, 
Never  by  the  leaves  that  fall. 
Count  your  days  by  the  sunny  hours, 
Not  remembering  clouds  at  all. 
Count  your  nights  by  stars,  not  shadows. 
Count  your  life  by   smiles,  not  tears. 
And   on   this   beautiful   October   afternoon. 
Count  your  age  by  friends,  not  years. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would  not 
want  this  occasion  to  pass  without  pay- 
ing my  own  warm,  personal  tribute  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  know  him  for 
many  years — long  before  I  came  to  Con- 
gress, as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  first  met  him 
In  my  capacity  as  attorney  general  of 
Nevada,  when  I  represented  the  State  of 
Nevada  in  many  of  its  water  problems— 
and  certainly  the  history  of  the  West 
must  be  written.  In  part,  around  the 
water  problems  of  that  area  and  the 
honest  efforts  of  men  trying  to  solve 
them. 

No  man  ever  contributed  more  and 
continues  to  contribute  more  to  that 
hopeful  day  when  the  problems  of  the 
Colorado  River  will  finally  be  solved  than 
the  man  we  honor  today. 

A  compact  was  entered  into  in  1922  in 
Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex..  to  settle  water  rights 
of  the  seven  southwestern  Colorado  River 
Basin  States.  Even  today,  some  45  year.'; 
later,  we  still  have  the  problems  unsolved 
in  their  entirety.  However,  great  and 
worthwhile  progress  has  been  made. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Arizona, 
whom  we  honor  on  his  birthday  today, 
was  in  the  forefront  of  the  champions 
to  bring  water  to  the  starving  acres  of  his 
State.  I  salute  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  the  constant  attention  he 
has  given  to  this  endeavor  over  the  many 
years. 

As  has  been  said  so  well  and  so  much 
bPtter  than  I  can  say  it.  today  we  salute 
one  of  God's  noblemen  whose  contribu- 
tions are  legend,  who.se  compassion  and 
understanding  of  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion are  the  greatest. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  since  I 
came  to  the  Senate.  The  guidance  and 
help  of  the  .senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  been  of  inestimable  worth  and  value 
to  each  of  us  as  he  showed  the  great  skill 
that  has  come  to  him,  which  is  through 
a  native  intelligence,  training,  and  edu- 
cation, and  then,  in  the  hard  school  of 
experience.  Certainly  he  has  had  that 
experience  in  Congre.ss  and  has  written 
record  after  record  of  great  achieve- 
ments. 

Our  words  here  today,  however  elo- 
quent will  remain  In  the  long  shadow 
cast  by  Carl  Hayden's  towering  record  of 
accomplishment.  It  is  a  record  that 
speaks  for  it.self .  It  is  a  monument  to  the 
great  works  of  a  great  man 

It  has  been  one  of  the  great  privileges 
of  my  service  in  the  Senate  to  know  Carl 
Hayden  My  affection  and  respect  for 
him  derives  not  so  much  from  his  record 
of  service— the  longest  in  the  history  ol 
Congre.ss— but  from  the  fact  he  has  used 
these  years  of  service  so  productively. 

\\\  of  us — each  American— owes  a  tre- 
mendous debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

I  salute  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona and  I  wish  for  him  the  very  happiest 
returns. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
read  a  statement  on  behalf  of  another 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  south- 
western part  of  the  country.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  could  not  be 
here  today  because  he  is  in  his  State  on 
official  business. 
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STATEMENT    BY     SENATOR    MOSS    RE.\D    BY 
SENATOR    BIBLE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  It  is  an 
honor  to  be  able,  at  this  time,  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  extending  a  personal  salute 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
Hayden]. 

It  is  known  to  all  that  Senator  Hayden 
has  filled  with  honor  and  distinction  for 
many  decades  positions  of  deep  responsi- 
bility to  his  State  and  the  Nation.  Count- 
less Members  of  Congress  have  received 
his  wise  coimsel  and  assistance  over  the 
years  that  the  Senator  has  faithfully 
performed  the  duties  of  high  elected 
oflBce. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has.  since 
first  being  elected  to  represent  his  State 
in  Congress,  made  it  a  personal  policy 
to  make  friends  easily  and  keep  them 
permanently.  He  has  long  been  a  coura- 
geous fighter  who  has  never  been  willing 
to  sacrifice  principle  for  political  ex- 
pediency. 

I  humbly  offer  my  personal  wishes  for 
his  continued  health  and  vitality  as  he 
celebrates  his  90th  birthday.  I  count  the 
Senator  as  a  dear  friend  whose  associ- 
ation has  been  enjoyed  for  many  years 
and  which  will  be  similarly  enjoyed  In 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Mossl  will 
couple  that  statement  with  a  warm 
handclasp  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
when  he  returns  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
in  the  next  several  days. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Senator  from  Cormecticut  [Mr. 
EXjdd]  be  recognized,  so  that  he  may 
speak  on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair  I.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  recognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  am 
honored  and  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  join  other  Senators  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  "first  Senator."  our  beloved 
Carl  Hayden.  on  his  90th  birthday. 

As  has  been  said  here  today.  Senator 
Hayden  not  only  is  the  dean  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  he  has  served  longer  than  any 
other  Member  of  the  entire  Congress.  A 
one-time  sheriff  of  Maricopa  County,  he 
has  fought  as  hard  in  the  Senate  for 
what  he  believes  in  as  he  did  for  law  and 
justice  in  the  days  of  the  frontier. 

But  Carl  Hayden  is  much  more.  He  is 
a  man  of  wisdom,  integrity,  and  personal 
warmth,  a  Senator  whose  counsel  has 
been  often  sought  and  has  always  been 
ready  to  assist  or  advise  any  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

We  have  a  special  interest  in  him  In 
Connecticut,  because  his  roots  are  in 
Connecticut.  His  father's  roots  were  in 
Comiecticut.  for  he  was  born  in  Hartford 
County,  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  he 
is  still  remembered  there.  Hayden's 
Landing  on  the  Connecticut  River  is  well 
known  and  a  well  marked  place,  and  a 
revered  one. 

I  wish  to  join  other  Senators  in  pay- 
ing tribute  on  this  happy  birthday  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  My  prayers  and 
my  deepest  afifections  are  with  him  to- 
day. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
very  great  privilege  for  me  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  join  Senators  in  present- 
ing birthday  greetings  to  my  senior  col- 


league from  Arizona.  I.  too.  am  very 
proud  of  his  many  achievements  which 
have  been  discussed  by  my  colleagues. 

I  want  all  Senators  to  know  that  Ari- 
zona began  to  celebrate  his  birthday  on 
Saturday  of  last  week.  On  that  day  his 
hometown  college.  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity, hailed  the  occasion  by  drubbing 
a  tough  University  of  Wisconsin  football 
team  42  to  16.  Arizona  State,  which  has 
often  honored  him.  has  recently  named  a 
Ubrary  after  the  Hayden  family  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  was  the 
speaker  at  the  dedication  of  that  library. 
In  addition  his  University  of  Arizona, 
which  likewise  honors  him.  traveled  to 
Ohio,  a  State  where  Senator  Hayden  had 
displayed  his  superb  skills  for  many  years 
in  rifle  matches,  and  there  defeated  an- 
other formidable  Big  Ten  team,  Ohio 
State  University,  by  a  score  of  14  to  7. 

Arizonans  are  so  very,  very  proud  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  and  have 
shown  their  pride  in  many  instances  for 
his  great  accomplishments.  They  take 
pride  in  his  being  a  great  American  and 
a  person  who  has  unselfishly  given  of  his 
time  in  public  service  throughout  the 
years. 

Other  States  share  this  feeling  as  was 
noted  by  the  Senator  from  California. 
Senator  Hayden's  school  in  California. 
Stanford  University,  named  him  Man  of 
the  Year  this  past  year.  To  have  these 
schools  recognize  his  great  contributions 
is  testimony  to  his  stature. 

All  of  us  in  Arizona  wish  Carl  Hayden 
well.  We  honor  liim  as  a  personal  friend, 
as  a  public  servant  over  these  many 
years,  and  a  dedicated  American.  I  wish 
him  a  happy  90th  birthday  and  good 
health  in  the  years  to  come. 

As  is  generally  known  Senator  Hayden 
has  sened  in  Congress  longer  than  any 
other  man.  continuou.sly  since  1912.  This 
is  a  remarkable  and  enviable  record.  But 
more  important,  even,  than  his  years  of 
service  is  his  contribution  to  Arizona  and 
to  the  Nation  generally.  He  has  sen-ed 
them  faithfully  and  well. 

Carl  Hayden  has  represented  Arizona 
in  Congress  since,  in  1912.  the  territory 
became  the  48th  State.  And  during  these 
years,  he  has  seen  the  State  grow  with 
remarkable  speed,  .^o  much  .so  that  it 
today  bears  little  resemblance,  except  in 
its  luimatched  beauty,  to  Carl  Hayden's 
birthplace.  Thriving  cities  now  dot  the 
once-barren  landscape,  modern  high- 
ways and  roads  traverse  the  State,  once 
desert  lands  have  been  made  productive, 
industry  and  commerce  continue  to  grow 
in  importance  and  thousands  of  new  res- 
idents flock  to  the  State  each  year.  Yet 
Arizona  has  retained  much  of  the  charm 
it  held  for  Carl  Hayden  as  a  young  man. 

In  the  Nation  at  large,  the  change  that 
Carl  Hayden  has  seen — the  change  he 
has  helped  to  bring  about — has  been 
equally  spectacular.  In  almost  every 
sense — militarily,  economically,  socially 
and  culturally — America  is  a  stronger 
Nation,  a  better  Nation,  than  she  was  at 
the  start  of  this  century. 

There  have  been  in  the  past,  as  there 
are  today  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
been  more  widely  known  than  the  man 
whose  birthday  we  are  celebrating.  But 
few  if  any  Members  have  been,  or  are. 
more  widely  respected  than  Carl  Hayden, 
particularly  among  our  colleagues  in  the 


House  and  Senate.  Quietly,  but  very 
effectively,  he  has  done  the  job  for  which 
he  has  time  and  again  been  elected:  first, 
as  treasurer  of  Maricopa  County,  Ariz.; 
next  as  county  sheriff;  eight  times  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and  seven  times  as  a  Senator. 

He  has  worked  with  equal  enthusiasm 
for  the  interests  of  Arizonans  and  for  the 
rights  of  all  Americans. 

And  as  chairman  of  the  powerful  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  he  has  consist- 
ently put  the  Nation's  interests  above  all 
others,  including  his  own. 

If  ever  a  man  personified  the  essential 
goodness  of  democratic  government,  Carl 
Hayden  is  the  man:  selfless  and  dedi- 
cated, honest  and  fair,  interested  and  in- 
teresting. His  hfe  is  a  study  in  American 
government,  a  mirror  of  America  herself. 

I  honor  Carl  Hayden. 

A  personal  friend. 

A  faithful  public  servant. 

A  dedicated  American. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  extend  my  personal 
congratulations  and  the  congratulations 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico to  our  esteemed  colleague.  Seiiator 
Carl  Hayden.  on  his  90th  birthday. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  contribu- 
tions that  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  made  to  the  progress  of  our 
Nation  because  they  are  so  numerous 
that  one  knows  not  where  to  begin.  One 
contribution  which  deserves  special 
mention,  however,  has  been  Senator 
Hayden's  leadership  throughout  the 
years  in  the  development  of  our  Na- 
tion's natural  resources. 

In  pressing  for  appropriations  and  new 
authority  to  develop  the  natural  re- 
sources of  this  country,  he  has  never 
sponsored  or  supported  arbitrary  legis- 
lation for  the  benefit  of  one  State  and 
to  the  detriment  of  another.  His  atti- 
tudes and  his  actions  have  always  been 
regarded  with  the  highest  esteem  by  all 
with  whom  he  has  dealt.  He  has  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  true  statesman  and 
has  earned  the  respect  of  those  who  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  well  for  all 
of  us  to  reflect  upon  all  of  the  good  that 
this  man  has  done  for  each  of  us.  for 
our  States,  for  our  colleagues  who  served 
before  us.  and  for  our  Nation.  I  con- 
sider ita  privilege  and  an  honor  to  have 
known  and  worked  with  this  fine  gen- 
tleman. I  hope  we  shall  continue  to  have 
his  leadership  and  guidance  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  man  and  to  an 
extraordinarj-  public  servant — the  senior 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona.  Although  today  is 
Carl  Haydens  birthday.  I  think  we  in 
this  body  all  know  now  what  we  had  long 
suspected — that  this  wiry  former  sheriff 
of  Maricopa  County  is  ageless.  Birthdays 
are  notches  on  a  rod  used  to  measure 
ordinary  mortals,  not  men  like  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Senator  Hayden's  years  in  public  office 
span  the  gulf  between  the  old  frontier 
and  the  New  Frontier.  His  years  in  Wash- 
ington link  the  trustbusters  of  the  T.  R. 
and  William  Howard  Taft  era  with  the 
Great  Society  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 

He  was  a  sheriff  on  the  old  frontier  at 
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the  end  of  an  era  peopled  by  so  many 
brave  and  colorful  characters  wearing 
the  badge  of  that  honorable  oCace  that 
It  restored  to  the  title  of  "sheriff"  the 
luster  which  had  been  clouded  for  cen- 
turies by  tales  about  the  sheriff  of 
Nottingham  and  his  mistreatment  of 
Robin  Hood. 

Carl  Hayden  has  met  the  challenges 
of  many  new  frontiers  In  his  long  public 
career  and  each  with  the  great  energy 
and  effectiveness  of  a  young  posse  leader 
In  hot  pursuit  of  a  desperado. 

Arthur  Edson  of  the  Associated  Press 
summed  It  up  very  well  In  a  story  about 
the  Arizona  Senator  on  the  occasion  of 
a  previous  birthday.  He  said: 

There  are  few  other  motlern  poUtlclans 
who  have  done  more  to  change  the  face  and 
plot  the  future  of  America.  E>eseri«  bloom, 
highways  span  the  land,  foreign  aid  wobbles 
through,  all  because  Hayden  has  known 
whom  to  prod  and  how  and  when. 

The  list  of  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  that  Senator  Hayden  has  worked 
with  closely  is  longer  than  most  school- 
boys can  memorize.  When  he  first  came 
to  Washington  as  the  newly  admitted 
State  of  Arizona's  first  Representative. 
Willlan.  Howara  Taft  was  President. 
That  was  In  1912.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1926,  when  Calvin  Coolldge  was 
President. 

I  am  proud  to  serve  In  the  Senate  with 
this  great  man  and  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  under  his 
chairmanship. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
with  much  personal  pleasure  that  I  Join 
my  colleagues  to  congratulate  the  Hon- 
orable Carl  Hayden,  senior  Senator  of 
Arizona,  on  his  90th  birthday  armlver- 
sary. 

Senator  Hayden  came  to  Washington 
In  February  1912  as  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  upon  the 
statehood  of  Arizona.  In  March  1927,  he 
became  a  Senator.  No  other  person  in 
the  history  of  the  country  has  served  his 
State  and  his  Nation  so  long  or  so  well 
In  Congress. 

Since  I  came  to  the  Senate,  a  mere  11 
years  ago  by  comparison,  I  have  be- 
come a  great  admirer  of  the  outstanding 
ability  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, and  I  highly  respect  him  for  his 
astute  statemanship.  He  Is  a  man  of 
great  virtue  and  wisdom,  sis  he  has  dem- 
onstrated on  so  many  occasions  in  the  55 
years  that  he  has  been  a  Member  of 
Congress.  Just  as  his  record  of  service 
has  never  been  and  probably  never  will 
be  equaled,  so  It  is  regarding  Senator 
Hayden's  unmatched  devotion  to  duty 
and  dedication  to  the  time-honored  prin- 
ciples that  has  made  ours  the  greatest 
Nation  on  earth.  Senator  Haydek  Is  the 
personification  of  these  principles.  I  join 
all  other  Members  of  the  Senate  in  ex- 
tending heartfelt  felicitations  on  his 
birthday.  I  wish  him  many  more  and 
every  future  success  and  happiness. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  Senate's  wisest  and 
most  revered  Member,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hay- 
den], on  the  occasion  of  his  90th  birth- 
day. 

Two  of  the  great  privileges  of  my  Sen- 
ate service  have  been  to  sit  with  Carl 


Hayden  on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  to  share  with  him  the 
role  of  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  share  with  him  the  pride  that  Stan- 
ford University  holds  for  him  as  an 
alumnus. 

The  measure  of  Senator  Hayden  is  not 
taken  by  reference  to  years  or  chair- 
manships. The  Senate  legislative  calen- 
dar, for  the  past  40  years,  would  be  a 
better  guide.  It  is  an  illustrated  calendar, 
adorned  with  pictures  of  an  America  that 
he  hsis  painted  with  the  delicate  strokes 
of  a  master. 

The  panorama  of  the  Nation  since 
those  lean  days  of  1927.  when  Carl 
Hayden  crossed  Capitol  Plaza  to  the  Sen- 
ate, bears  the  indelible  but  strong  Im- 
print of  this  man  from  Arizona.  Through 
the  depression  years.  World  War  n,  the 
postwar  period,  the  Korean  war.  and  our 
two-front  crises  of  today,  he  has  guided 
Federal  investment,  resource  develop- 
ment, military  preparedness,  and  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged. 

There  are  none  who  know  him  who 
have  not  been  Impressed  with  his  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  and  his  ability— without  fanfare 
or  credit — to  see  to  it  that  the  Nation 
meets  its  responsibilities. 

We  Montanaas  have  special  reason  to 
be  grateful  to  Senator  Hayden.  He  has 
responded  to  the  requirements  of  our 
region:  for  forest  fire  research,  public 
land  development,  training  programs  for 
Indian  citizens,  and  recreational  and 
conservation  programs,  to  mention  but 
a  few. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Montana, 
I  say;  "Thank  you,  Carl,  for  what  you 
have  done  for  the  development  of  our 
State,  and  I  thank  you  for  being  a  U.S. 
Senator  in  all  the  finest  connotations  of 
the  term." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  this,  the  90th  birthday  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arizona, 
Carl  Hayden,  I  wish  to  extend  my  warm 
congratulations. 

I  speak  as  a  friend  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Virginia.  I  speak,  too,  not 
only  for  myself,  bat  I  bespeak  the  senti- 
ments often  expressed  to  me  by  my  late 
father,  who  ser%'ed  In  the  Senate  with 
Carl  Hayden  for  33  years. 

For  Senator  Hayden  I  have  high 
esteem  and  deep  affection.  And  for  the 
people  whom  he  represents — the  citizens 
of  Arizona — I  take  particular  pride. 

My  great  uncle.  Representative  Henry 
Etelaware  Flood,  of  Virginia,  after  whom 
I  received  one  of  my  names,  was  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ter- 
ritories in  the  early  1900's.  Representa- 
tive Flood  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  August  19.  1911.  the 
resolution  establishing  Arizona  as  a 
State.  Shortly  thereafter,  when  Arizona 
was  admitted  as  a  State.  Carl  Hayden 
became  its  first  Representative  to  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Certainly  no  State  has  been  better  rep- 
resented more  continuously  than  Ari- 
zona: and  surely  no  State  has  chosen 
more  wisely  than  Arizona  in  electing  and 
reelecting  Carl  Hayden — as  it  has  done 
consistently  throughout  a  period  of  55 
years. 

Carl  Hayden  is  a  man  of  great  work; 
but,  what  Is  more,  he  Is  a  man  superior 


to  his  works.  He  seems  to  act  without 
effort,  but  his  accomplishments  for  his 
State  and  country  are  monumental. 

Evidence  of  his  mature  judgment  and 
constructive  powers  has  marked  the  work 
of  Congress  for  55  years.  He  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  foreshadow  the  future  while 
working  for  the  present. 

In  the  Senate,  we  know  Senator  Hay- 
den as  a  man  of  reserve  but  not  isolation; 
we  know  him  as  a  warm  personality 
without  egotism :  we  know  him  as  a  man 
of  wisdom,  with  kindly  wit. 

We  know  him  as  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate.  We  know  him  as 
one  who  has  served  in  this  body  longer 
than  any  man  in  history. 

We  know  him  as  a  beloved  colleague. 
We  know  him,  too,  not  only  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona,  but,  indeed,  as 
Mr.  Arizona. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  other  Senators  in  extending 
fervent  best  wishes  on  his  90th  birthday 
anniversary  to  one  of  the  truly  great 
Americans  of  our  time,  a  magnificent 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  Senator 
Carl  Hayden. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  has  given 
more  than  55  years  of  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated service  to  his  Nation  and  to  his 
State.  Few  Americans,  indeed  few  men. 
have  contributed  so  much  to  their  coun- 
trymen and  so  much  to  the  service  of 
people  thro'ighout  the  world  as  has  this 
distinguished  statesman. 

This  fair,  wise  and  kindly  man  has  al- 
ways used  his  great  power  with  restraint. 
He  is  a  very  great  man.  but  a  very  hum- 
ble man,  who  has  demonstrated  his  cour- 
age and  capacity  for  public  service  for 
more  than  half  a  century. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  nobody 
really  grows  old  by  living  a  specific  num- 
ber of  years.  People  grow  old  by  deserting 
their  ideals — losing  their  enthusiasm. 
Men  and  women  are  as  old  as  their 
doubts.  They  are  as  young  as  their  hopes, 
their  zest  for  life,  and  their  self-confi- 
dence. Given  those  criteria,  Carl  Hayden 
is  one  of  the  youngest  men  I  know. 

With  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
occasion  of  his  90th  birthday,  I  too  say 
good  luck.  Senator  Carl  Hayden  and 
Godspeed  for  many,  many  more  years  of 
additional  happy  and  constructive  serv- 
ice to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  on  his  90th  birthday  anniver- 
sary. Beyond  that,  I  offer  my  apprecia- 
tion to  this  good  man  for  his  kindness 
and  his  encouragement  to  me  as  one  of 
the  younger  Members  of  the  Senate. 

His  life  has  already  spanned  nearly  a 
century.  It  is  a  life  devoted  to  public 
service,  to  the  development  of  his  State, 
and  to  the  well-being  of  our  Nation. 

Senator  Hayden  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion and  an  example  of  good  representa- 
tion to  us  all.  I  wish  him  well  on  this  spe- 
cial day  and  for  all  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues who  are  today  commending  and 
congratulating  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona.  Carl  Hayden,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  90th  birthday  annl- 
versar>'. 

This  Is  a  day  of  joy  for  all  of  us.  It  Is 
always  refreshing  and  encouraging  to 
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find  man's  proverbial  three-score  and  ten 
lengthened  not  only  in  years  but  in 
achievements,  as  well. 

Carl  Hayden  was  engaging  in  public 
affairs  before  the  Arizona  Territor>-  was 
admitted  as  a  State  of  the  Union.  He 
was  a  Member  of  Congress  when  Presi- 
dents Taft,  Wilson,  and  Harding  were 
occupying  the  White  House.  He  was  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  2  years  before  my 
birth. 

He  has  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Senate  during  the  turbulent  years  since 
the  depression.  Carl  Hayden's  perspec- 
tive on  the  political  life  of  America  is  as 
circumspect  and  as  expansive  as  that  of 
any  living  American. 

But  a  man  is  known  more  by  what 
he  does  than  by  the  length  of  his  serv- 
ice— however  uncommon  that  lenn 
might  be.  By  this  measure,  as  by  any 
other.  Carl  Hayden  has  distinguished 
himself.  Mj"  friends  who  reside  in  Ari- 
zona tell  me  that  Senator  Hayden  is  vir- 
tually a  living  legend.  His  untiring  ef- 
forts to  make  the  desert  flower  and  to 
provide  for  the  orderly  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  such  cities  as  Phoenix  and 
Tucson  are  an  integral  part  of  Arizona's 
history. 

As  a  Senator  from  Minnesota,  a  State 
which  shares  with  Arizona  an  abundance 
of  scenic  treasures.  I  take  particular  not« 
of  Senator  Hayden's  leadership  over  the 
last  five  decades  in  the  conservation  of 
our  national  resources.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
widely  known,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  in  1919, 
when  public  concern  prompted  legisla- 
tion to  preserve  the  pristine  beauty  of 
the  Grand  Canyon.  Carl  Hayden  man- 
aged the  bUl  on  the  House  fioor  His 
contribution  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  is  mirrored  in  the  count- 
less other  scenic  and  historic  treasures 
of  Arizona  which  he  has  fought  to  pre- 
serve for  present  and  future  generations 
of  Americans. 

I  am  delighted  to  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  today  for  his  good 
work  and  good  fortune.  I  share  the  hope 
of  all  Members  of  the  Senate  that  Sena- 
tor Hayden's  able  assistance  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  Senate  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  our  be- 
loved Senate  President  pro  tempore  is  90 
years  young  today,  so  It  Is  a  time  for  great 
rejoicing  In  this  Chamber. 

The  very  fact  that  our  distinguished 
colleague  could  endure  more  than  a  half 
century  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  repre- 
senting the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
Arizona,  is  a  tribute  to  his  dedication, 
tenacity,  and  love  for  his  constituents. 

Carl  Hayden  is  a  product  of  the  mag- 
nificence and  grandeur  of  the  American 
West.  We  who  were  not  fortunate  enough 
to  participate  in  its  development  from 
the  early  frontier  days  feel  that  we  have 
been  deprived  of  a  part  of  our  precious 
American  heritage. 

So  even  unto  this  day  we  carry  on  a 
love  affair  through  the  medium  of  films 
and  television  epics  with  an  era  whose 
heroes  were  always  larger  than  life. 

Among  those  of  us  here  today,  only 
our  Senate  President  pro  tempore  has 
personally  bridged  that  time  span  be- 
tween the  great  American  past  and  Its 
even  more  promising  future. 
He  walks  among  us    a  man  symbolic 


of  all  our  hopes,  our  yearnings  and  our 
dreams. 

It  is  with  a  great  sense  of  pride  in  our 
country  and  in  people  like  Carl  Hayden 
that  I  say.  happy  birthday  Mr.  Presi- 
dent Happy  birthday. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Hayden's  90th  birthday  anniversary,  I 
believe,  generates  an  historical  fascina- 
tion within  all  of  us.  We  suddenly  realize 
just  how  young  a  nation  we  really  are 
and  how  closely  our  history  trails  our 
heels. 

Here  is  a  man  who  once  preceptively 
pioneered  the  use  of  an  Apperson  Jack- 
rabbit  motorcar  in  the  pursuit  of 
mounted  bandits  and  who  now  deals  with 
equal  competence  In  the  problems  of 
space  travel  and  supersonic  aircraft. 

In  one  sense,  I  find  this  observation  of 
Senator  Haydens  birthday  a  little  un- 
fortunate. I  fear  that,  whatever  we  say 
here,  the  news  reports  that  go  out  will 
nevertheless  leave  the  impression  that 
Carl  Hayden  is  noteworthy  because  he  Is 
a  Senator  and  is  90  years  old. 

His  contributions  to  this  body  and  to 
this  Nation  will  go  largely  urmoticed  by 
those  who  are  content  to  read  headlines 
and  the  first  paragraph  or  two  of  a  story. 

But  perhaps  even  this  is  fitting.  It 
would  certainly  be  in  the  Senator's  es- 
tablished tradition.  He  has  rarely  been 
unsuccessful  in  anything  he  has  tried. 

And  one  of  his  most  earnest  endeav- 
ors— by  all  available  evidence — has  been 
directed  at  disguising  the  merits  of  his 
contributions,  or  at  least  minimizing 
them. 

He  is  a  gentleman,  and  we  all  know 
of  his  impatience  with  flamboyance  and 
self -congratulation. 

But  even  if  the  bulk  of  the  Nation  re- 
mains unaware  of  his  energy  and  dedi- 
cation, we  can  all  trust  that  the  citizens 
of  Arizona  are  not. 

I  remember  that  in  1962,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Senator's  50th  anniversarj- 
In  Congress,  his  junior  colleague,  then 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater.  had  this  to 
say: 

There  are  no  words  or  any  eloquence  which 
I  could  use  to  express  my  respect  for  this 
lifelong  friend — both  words  and  eloquence 
have  be?n  exhausted. 

Let  me  lust  put  It  In  this  simple  way — 
whenever  my  service  In  the  Senate  Is  term- 
inated, I  hope  that  my  service  to  my  country 
and  my  State  equals  a  small  fraction  of  what 
Carl  Hayden  has  provided  In  both  areas. 

I  think  many  of  us  would  be  happy  to 
echo  those  words. 

Senator  Hayden  recently  ascribed  his 
longevity  in  the  world  and  In  the  Senate 
as  "luck,  pure  luck  " 

I  would  submit,  Mr.  President,  that 
ability  and  perseverance  have  played  an 
at  least  equal  role.  But  Insofar  as  luck 
has  played  a  role  In  Senator  Hayden's 
service  record.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
luck  has  been  even  more  ours  than  his. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
heartiest  congratulations  and  sincere 
best  wishes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  on  attaining  this  important 
milestone  in  his  life.  With  55  years  of 
continuous  tenure  in  Congress,  the  last 
40  of  which  have  been  in  the  Senate,  no 
man  in  our  history  has  compiled  a  more 
impressive  and  devoted  record  of  public 


service  than  the  man  we  honor  today, 
Senator  Carl  Hayden. 

Although  my  personal  acquaintance 
with  this  esteemed  colleague  has  been 
limited  to  the  last  5  years,  during  this 
short  period  I  have  come  to  respect  his 
knowledge  and  wisdom  and  to  appreciate 
his  many  virtues  and  attributes.  His 
kindness,  his  thoughtfulness  for  others, 
and  his  willingness  to  share  the  fruits  of 
his  experience  with  younger  Members  is 
well  known.  More  than  once  I  have 
sought  Senator  Hayden's  counsel;  never 
has  he  hesitated  or  refused  to  spend  the 
time  necessarj'  to  advise  me  on  any  issue, 
whether  it  be  procedural  or  substantive, 
and  I  am  extremely  grateful  to  him  for 
his  uiifailing  courtesy. 

As  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Joint  Comjnittee  on 
Printing,  and  member  of  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  Conimittee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. Senator  Hayden  carries  an  ex- 
tremely heavy  load  of  responsibility. 
From  the  standpoint  of  one  who  Is  less 
than  half  his  age.  and  whose  official  Sen- 
ate role  is  far  less  demanding,  I  marvel 
at  his  capacity  to  perform  these  many 
duties  not  only  with  perception  and  un- 
derstanding but  also  with  vigor  and 
promptness.  Despite  his  four  score  and  10 
years,  few  Members  of  this  body  are  more 
faithful  than  he  In  attending  committee 
meetings,  answering  quorum  calls,  or 
voting  when  the  yeas  and  nays  are  taken. 

Mr.  President,  no  Senator  is  venerated 
or  loved  more  than  Carl  Hayden.  He  has 
earned  the  admiration  not  only  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress;  those  who  acclaim  him 
today  include  many  officers  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 
State  government  officials,  numerous 
leaders  in  private  life,  and  countless  citi- 
zens in  his  home  State  and  elsewhere 
who,  through  the  years,  have  been  influ- 
enced, guided,  and  inspired  by  him.  I 
count  my  association  with  Senator  Hat- 
den  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
memorable  experiences  of  my  brief  career 
as  a  legislator,  and  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senate  is  today  expressing  to  him  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  the  Nation  owes 
this  great  man  for  his  unprecedented 
years  of  devoted  and  sacrificing  service. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  about  one  of  the  supposed 
chief  characteristics  of  our  times — 
namely,  the  youth  syndrome  which 
seems  to  prevail  these  days.  So  it  Is  that 
we  hear  that  those  over  30  are  not 
to  be  trusted,  as  well  as  the  mischievous 
injunction  to  tune  in,  turn  on.  and  drop 
out. 

If  ever  there  was  a  man  who  was  the 
antithesis  of  such  a  lightweight  man- 
date, it  is  Senator  Hayden. 

Before  this  rare  man  was  30.  he 
demonstrated  the  very  opposite  of  the 
dropout  point  of  view.  By  the  time  Sen- 
ator Hayden  was  29  he  was  the  manifest 
demonstration  of  the  "face  up"  Insist- 
ence that  has  run  like  a  golden  thread 
throughout  his  65  years  of  public  life. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1904.  the  year  he 
was  elected  treasurer  of  Maricopa 
County.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected 
sheriff  of  Maricopa  County. 

■What  Senator  Hayden's  devoted  serv- 
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Ice  to  the  public  weal  so  richly  demon- 
strates Is  an  example  all  Americans 
should  heed.  His  love  of  the  West,  his 
profound  wisdom  as  to  the  West's  prob- 
lems, and  his  tough  pursuit  of  solutions 
to  those  problems  marks  him  in  no  un- 
certain terms  as  the  West's  architect. 

No  other  man  so  amply  evinces  the 
proposition  that  youth  is  a  state  of  mind. 
Senator  Hayden.  through  his  continuing 
vigor  and  fresh  legislative  approach, 
demonstrates  for  us  again  and  again 
the  marriage  of  growth  and  wisdom. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
pay  my  respect  and  that  of  my  State  of 
Nevada  to  the  dean  and  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  distin- 
guished Carl  Hayden,  of  Arizona. 

As  has  been  widely  noted,  his  service 
to  his  State  and  country  dates  back  to 
the  admission  of  Arizona  as  a  State  in 
1912.  That  event  and  the  arrival  of  Carl 
Hayden  In  Congress  mark  a  period  of 
great  growth  for  Nevada's  neighboring 
State  of  Arizona  and  for  the  man  who 
has  come  to  be  internationally  recog- 
nized as  Mr.  Arizona.  I  speak  today  as 
his  friend  In  congratulating  him  and 
wishing  him  many  more  useful  years  of 
service  on  the  occasion  of  his  90th  birth- 
day anniversary.  Nevadans  have  always 
held  Senator  Hayden  and  the  fine  people 
of  his  State  In  the  highest  regard  and 
deepest  affection. 

Mr.  President,  I  received  my  univer- 
sity education  In  the  State  of  Arizona 
and  recognize  that  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  was  once  a  part  of 
Arizona  Territory. 

It  Is  a  source  of  wonderment  and  In- 
spiration to  me  when  I  review  the  growth 
of  the  United  States  as  the  leading  world 
power,  a  position  attained  during  the 
span  of  Carl  H.i^yden's  service.  So  much 
progress  and  development  have  been  ac- 
complished since  Carl  Hayden  arrived 
In  Congress,  yet  the  country  has  been  In 
existence  for  a  period  of  only  twice  the 
age  of  Carl  Hayden.  So  It  is  small  wonder 
that  the  United  States  Itself  is  so  young 
and  vigorous. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  thankful  for  the 
opportunity  I  have  had  for  the  past  9 
years  to  study  the  legislative  craftsman- 
ship of  Senator  Hayden.  My  admiration 
for  him  has  grown  steadily.  It  Is  also  a 
tribute  to  this  great  American  that  the 
admiration  and  respect  which  flow  to 
him  come  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Other  records  in  service  and  consistent 
patriotism  will  be  made  In  years  ahead, 
but  it  is  a  part;  of  the  great  story  of  Carl 
Hayden  that  his  service  will  be  the  target 
and  the  goal  of  all  the  men  who  will  fol- 
low him  in  the  continuing  story  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

It  is  a  pleasure  at  this  time  for  me  to 
Join  with  Carl  Hayden's  fellow  country- 
men In  wishing  him  good  health,  good 
fortune,  and  continued  happiness  in  the 
years  that  He  ahead. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
In  paying  respect  and  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished seriior  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden  1  as  he  reaches  yet  another 
milestone  in  a  long  and  constructive  life 
of  public  service  to  the  people  of  his 
State  and  of  the  Nation. 

His  is  a  record  to  which  few  could  as- 
pire and  one  which  may  never  be  at- 
tained again.  I  speak  not  only  of  his 


many  years  of  dedicated  service,  but  more 
particularly  of  the  use  to  which  he  has 
placed  that  service,  of  the  accomplish- 
ment and  the  good  his  efforts  in  this 
body  represent,  of  the  conscientious,  in- 
telligent, and  vigorous  application  of  his 
energies  for  over  half  a  century  In  the 
Congress  of  the  Umted  States.  Such  a 
record  speaks  eloquently  of  the  man  him- 
self. 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  serve  under  Sena- 
tor Hayden's  chairmanship  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations — a  privilege  I 
shall  cherish  as  long  as  I  live.  I  shall  al- 
ways have  reason  to  appreciate  and  be 
thanlcful  for  tiis  kindness,  his  tact,  his 
understanding,  and  his  legislative  skill. 
I  am  happy,  therefore,  to  extend  my  hand 
in  congratulation  as  he  celebrates  his 
birthday. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Arizona  is  be- 
loved and  respected  by  each  of  us  In  this 
Chamber.  Our  affection  for  him  Is  not 
the  result  of  age.  because  few  men  carry 
90  years  more  lightly  or  gracefully. 
Rather,  it  is  because  of  his  wisdom 
and  kindness,  and  his  accoraplisiunents 
for  his  own  State  and  the  Nation.  As  a 
relative  newcomer  to  the  Senate,  I  have 
always  welcomed  Senator  Hayden's 
counsel  and  appreciated  his  willingness 
to  listen  to  the  problems  of  younger 
Members. 

I  am  particularly  fond  of  one  story.  As 
a  freshman  Congressman,  Senator  Hay- 
den took  the  floor  of  the  House  to  make  a 
speech  that,  reportedly,  was  notable  only 
for  its  longevity  and  vacuity.  An  older 
colleague  soon  counseled  him  that  there 
are  two  kii^ds  of  Congressmen — show 
horses  and  workhorses.  The  older  man 
said  one  will  get  your  name  in  the  papers, 
while  the  other  will  get  you  votes  and 
the  respect  of  your  colleagues. 

Carl  Hayden  obviously  has  never  for- 
gotten that  advice.  Since  then,  he  has 
built  his  Influence  on  performance,  not 
words.  Every  Federal  program  that  has 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
West — Irrigation,  power,  mining  and 
reclamation — bears  his  mark.  The  Fed- 
eral highway  system,  which  binds  this 
country  together.  Is  In  large  measure  his 
creation. 

In  1912  when  Senator  Hayden  first 
came  to  Congress,  a  newsman,  speaking 
at  the  Pi-ess  Club,  allowed  that: 

Hayden  was  all  right  as  a  frontier  sheriff, 
but  he'll  never  amount  to  a  damn  In  Con- 
gress. 

Seldom  has  any  judgment  missed  the 
mark  by  a  wider  margin.  Just  4  years 
later,  the  Arizona  weekly  Tombstone 
Prospector  pleaded : 

We  wish  the  Arizona  Republicans  would 
sometimes  nominate  a  man  for  Congress  who 
would  start  the  perspiration  on  Carl  Hayden. 
Nothing  they  have  produced  yet  has  even 
made  him  break  into  a  trot. 

That  statement  still  holds. 

And  on  this  memorable  90th  anniver- 
sary I  am  happy  and  honored  to  salute  a 
great  Arizonan  and  a  great  American. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
today  being  the  90th  birthday  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona.  Mr.  Hay- 
den, I  would  like  to  join  with  those  who 
have  paid  tribute  to  this  outstanding 
public  servant.  A  territorial  sheriff  before 
Arizona  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as 


our  48th  State  in  1912,  a  Member  of  the 
House  from  that  time  until  being  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  1927,  our  esteemed  col- 
league is  the  embodiment  of  that  prin- 
ciple so  ingrained  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion— faithful  and  unselfish  devotion  to 
the  spirit  and  the  Implementation  of  rep- 
resentative government.  Tnily,  Carl 
Hayden  exemplifies  the  best  in  Senate 
service.  May  he  enjoy  many  birthdays 
more. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
be  associated  with  the  many  other  friends 
and  colleagues  of  Senator  Carl  Hayden 
paying  tribute  to  him  on  the  occasion  of 
liis  90th  birthday. 

Carl  Hayden  Is  Indeed  a  most  remark- 
able American.  He  came  to  Congress  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  the  day  his  Stale 
of  Arizona  became  a  member  of  the 
Union.  He  has  served  in  Congress  con- 
tinuously ever  since.  It  should  be  added, 
of  course,  that  his  career  of  public  serv- 
ice began  much  earlier  than  his  long 
congressional  career  in  that  he  served  as 
sheriff  of  Maricopa  County,  Ariz.,  even 
before  his  State  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  and  when  county  sheriffs  faced 
many  of  the  chfillenges  and  dangers  now 
being  depicted  so  graphically  by  our 
steady  and  Interesting  diet  of  television 
"Westerns." 

Having  .served  long  and  intimately 
with  Carl  Hayden  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  which  he  heads 
with  great  decorum  and  equity  and  as 
ranking  Republican  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Interior  Department 
Subcommittee  which  he  also  chairs,  I  can 
honestly  say  that  it  is  always  a  privilege 
and  a  pleasure  to  work  closely  with  Carl 
Hayden  on  the  consideration  of  these 
important  money  bills.  His  special  in- 
terest in  improving  the  lot  of  our  Ameri- 
can Indians  has  been  a  source  of  tre- 
mendous gratification  to  me  since  my 
own  State  of  South  Dakota  ha^  the  third 
largest  Indian  population  in  the  Nation. 

Carl  Hayden  is  also  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective advocate  of  maintaining  the 
powers,  the  rules,  and  the  precedents  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  For  this  service,  also,  I 
pay  him  great  respect. 

Let  me  conclude  these  brief  words  of 
tribute  simply  by  saying,  "Happy  birth- 
day, Carl,  and  many  happy  returns  of 
this  momentous  day  in  the  life  of  a  great 
American  and  a  valued  personal  friend." 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr.  Piesident,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  add  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  on  the  occasion  of  his 
90th  birthday.  The  author  Dorothy 
Thompson  wisely  observed  that: 

Age  is  not  measured  by  years  Nature  does 
not  equally  distribute  energy.  Some  people 
are  born  old  and  tired,  while  others  are 
going  strong  at  70. 

Carl  Hayden  has  been  gifted  with  an 
extra  allotment  of  energy,  for  he  Is  going 
strong  at  90  and  I  expect  him  to  be  going 
strong  for  many  years  to  come. 

During  my  3  years  in  the  Senate,  I 
have  been  continually  Impressed  by  the 
vigorous  leadership  which  55enator  Hay- 
den provides  the  Senate— leadership 
based  on  a  wealth  of  knowledge  gained 
through  57  years  of  experience  In  the 
U.S.  Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  1967 
marks  another  anniversary  for  Senator 
Hayden— his  40th  year  of  service  to  the 
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people  of  Arizona  and  the  Nation  in  the 
US  Senate.  I  hardly  need  say  that  his 
chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  commands  great  re- 
spect, especially  when  the  Congress  con- 
siders projects  which  affect  the  State  of 
Arizona.  The  Senate  attaches  great 
weight  to  his  judgment  on  all  legislative 
matters  and  on  the  government  of  the 
Senate  itself. 

I  am  honored  to  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  in  the  Senate  with  this  great 
man  I  wish  him  the  happiest  of  birth- 
days. 

SENATOR  CARL  H.^YDEN'S  LITE  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
SERVICE    IS    UNEI^U.^LED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
age  of  90  years.  Senator  Carl  Hayden  is 
receiving  from  his  colleagues  today  the 
praise  he  so  fully  merits.  I  join  in  this 
commendation. 

Carl  Hayden  is  a  great  American;  he  is 
a  man  unique  in  the  annals  of  this 
Senate,  from  the  standpoints  of  years 
lived  and  years  served  in  our  forum. 

But  Senator  Hayden  is  more  than  a 
legislator  and  creator  of  measures  that 
have  become  law.  He  Is.  In  a  sense,  an 
institution.  It  was  Thomas  Carlyle  who 
said: 

What  we  have  done  is  the  only  mirror  by 
which  we  can  see  what  we  are. 

And  Carl  Hayden  can  look  into  that 
lifetime  mirror  and  see  reflected  both 
success  and  service. 

I  often  relate  a  personal  story  concern- 
ing Senator  Hayden.  I  believe  it  deserves 
retelling  because  it  may  best  serve  to 
indicate  the  helpfulness  and  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. In  November  1958  I  arrived  In 
Washington  to  serve  in  the  Senate  for 
an  unexpired  term.  I  had  been  in  my 
temporary  office  2  days,  as  I  recall,  when 
a  kindly  gentleman  paid  a  visit.  My 
visitor  was  Senator  Hayden  and  he  came 
to  welcome  me  and  to  offer  his  services 
as  I  commenced  my  duties  in  the  Senate. 
One  never  forgets  a  friendly  gesture  of 
thi.s  nature.  Senator  Hayden  deeply  im- 
pressed me  with  his  genuine  desire  to  be 
of  assistance. 

Faithful,  patriotic,  and  productive 
labors  have  been  the  hallmark  of  Carl 
Hayden's  unequaled  congressional 
record. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  tributes  paid  today  to 
Carl  Hayden  are  fitting.  But  they  do 
not  measure  the  full  debt  this  body  owes 
to  Its  President  pro  tempore,  and  its  most 
respected  Member.  For  one  of  his  many 
functions  has  been  his  valuable  advice 
and  assistance  to  the  Senate's  newer 
Members.  Carl  Hayden  has  consistently 
made  the  effort  to  guide  these  Members 
through  Senate  procedure  and  tradition: 
and  in  so  doing,  he  has  made  better  pub- 
lic servants  of  us  all.  In  this  sense,  then, 
all  of  us — his  juniors — owe  a  personal 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona — the  senior  Senator  from 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  know  I  am  speaking  for  all  Missourians 
when  I  offer  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions to  Senator  Carl  Hayden  on  his  90th 
birthday 

Senator  Hayden  has  long  symbolized 
the  \1gor  and  vitality  of  his  State  and 


Nation.  He  has  dedicated  his  life  to  pub- 
lic service  He  has  served  Arizona  and 
the  United  States  proudly  and  well. 

He  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  move  for 
Arizona's  statehood.  Since  gaining  state- 
hood, the  citizens  of  Arizona  have  had 
the  great  privilege  of  having  Carl  Hay- 
den  in  Congress. 

We  in  Missouri  take  special  pride  in 
noting  that  when  Senator  Hayden  first 
came  to  Congress,  Missouri's  famous 
Congressman  Champ  Clark  was  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Champ  Clark  was  from 
Pike  County  where  my  home  is  and  where 
today  in  Bowling  Green  we  have  a  statue 
of  him.  Thus  Senator  Hayden's  first  leg- 
islation in  Congress,  was  handled  while 
working  with  Champ  Clark.  In  fact,  these 
men  continued  together  in  the  House, 
working  for  the  people  of  this  country, 
for  9  years. 

Senator  IL^yden  has  always  impressed 
me  with  his  young-at-heart  attitude. 
However,  it  is  his  record  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  people  that  has  impressed 
me  the  most.  It  is  a  record  of  able  and 
wise  action.  It  is  a  record  which  has  bene- 
fitted all  Americans. 

His  leadership  as  chairman  of  the 
vital  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  brought  fiscal  responsibility  and 
soundness  to  our  national  economy.  The 
United  States  has  indeed  been  fortunate 
to  have  Carl  Hayden  in  Congress  these 
many  years.  At  this  happy  time  of  his 
birthday  I  join  my  colleagues  in  wish- 
ing Carl  Hayden  the  very  best  and  also 
in  expressing  my  hope  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  his  Nation  for  many  years 
to  come. 

ARIZONA'S    MAN 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day we  honor  the  Senate  by  the  recog- 
nition of  one  of  our  own.  In  this  celebra- 
tion of  the  90th  birthday  anniver.sary  of 
Senator  Carl  Hayden,  we  pause  to  recall 
to  all  of  us — and  to  the  Nation  we  are 
honored  to  represent — the  great  human 
values  of  our  counti-y. 

Carl  Hayden.  senior  statesman  ex- 
traordinary, has  lived  and  served  through 
one  of  the  most  tumultuous  eras  of  his- 
tory, close  to  the  seat  of  power  through 
more  than  two  score  years,  and  as  a 
hodler  of  great  power  for  another  15. 

If  proof  were  needed  that  the  United 
States  did  not  come  into  its  present  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership  by  accident. 
Carl  Hayden  is  ample  proof  that  great 
men  have  helped  to  shape  our  destiny 
and  have  engineered  our  development. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  Congress  with- 
out a  Carl  Hayden.  Throughout  the  en- 
tire life  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  which  he 
has  served  so  well  and  faithfully,  he  has 
been  its  stalwart  leader.  As  he  has  repre- 
sented his  State,  so  has  he  helped  signif- 
icantly to  boost  the  United  States  into 
a  position  of  eminence  among  the  world's 
nations.  He  has  helped  to  shape  policies 
and  programs  which  both  at  home  and 
abroad  have  marked  our  upward  move- 
ment In  keeping  the  peace  of  the  world: 
opposing  aggression:  establishing  and 
assisting  new  nations:  yes,  and  assuring 
the  dignity  of  the  individual. 

He  has  served  his  State  continuously 
since  1904 — a  total  of  63  years  of  distin- 
guished constructive  faithful  public 
service.  His  service  as  treasurer  of  Mari- 
copa   County,    Ariz.,    In    1904,    and    as 


sheriff  in  1906  and  1908,  was  a  training 
for  higher  office,  for  in  1912  Carl  Hay- 
den came  to  Congress  as  a  member  of 
that  new  State's  first  congressional 
delegation 

He  was  elected  to  seven  succeeding 
Congresses  sernng  until  1927  As  have 
many,  he  began  In  1927  his  great  career 
as  the  senior  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
is  now  in  his  seventh  consecutive  term 
In  this  great  body,  serving  as  its  highest 
officer — President  pro  tempyore — and  as 
chairman  of  the  great  and  powerful 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

In  these  decades  he  has  always  served 
the  people  of  Arizona  and  the  United 
States  with  a  dedicated  spirit  of  leader- 
ship which  has  advanced  human  values 
both  here  and  abroad.  It  has  been  due  to 
his  brilliant  foresight  and  energy  that 
the  United  States  has  grown  to  greatness 
in  power  and  in  the  resources  which  he 
has  done  so  much  to  mobilize. 

He  was  one  of  the  coauthors  of  the 
Hayden-Cartright  legislation,  which 
gave  the  Nation's  Interstate  highways  a 
great  boost  forward.  He  was  the  pioneer 
and  moving  spirit  of  the  water  develop- 
ment that  has  conserved  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  West  so  as  to  develop  our 
great  Western  States. 

But  among  the  men  who  know  him 
best,  he  was  also  a  great  conservator  of 
men.  He  has  inspired  dozens  of  younger 
men  in  helping  them  to  realize,  as  he  has 
realized  so  well,  the  challenge  of  industry 
and  understanding  that  rests  upon  a 
Senator's  shoulder  and  in  his  heart  For 
he  has  helped  so  many  dozens  of  new 
men  and  women  on  the  Hill  to  find  their 
way  into  leadership  in  their  new  and  im- 
portant duties.  Yes,  he  has  helped  some 
who  have  become  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  and  has  been  a  trusted  ad- 
viser of  other  Presidents  under  whom  he 
has  sened  during  his  55  years  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Today  on  the  occasion  of  his  90th  birth- 
day anniversary.  Senator  Hayden  is  still 
young  in  heart,  and  his  vision  for  his  Na- 
tion still  has  the  long  reach  of  a  far- 
sighted  pioneer  peering  through  the  clear 
air  of  Arizona. 

Here  is  a  man  whom  every  Senator  is 
proud  to  call  a  friend.  Here  Is  a  man  who 
has  labored  valiantly  and  successfully  in 
the  vineyard — the  vineyard  of  the 
Senate — where  the  grapes  of  goodness 
and  mercy  must  be  cultivated  so  dili- 
gently if  the  world  Is  to  be  mankind's 
glory  and  not  its  grave. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  has  prepared  a  statement  with 
reference  to  the  salute  that  was  made 
by  various  Senators  earlier  today  in  con- 
nection with  the  birthday  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

Because  the  Senator  from  Georgia  Is 
necessarily  absent,  in  his  behalf  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bv  Senator  Russelx 
It  is  indeed  a  pleasant  occasion  to  be  able 
to  salute  the  ninetieth  birthday  of  anyone, 
but  It  is  especially  heartwarming  to  be  able 
to  Join  In  paying  tribute  to  my  t>eloved  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senior  Senator 
from  Arizona,  on  such  a  noteworthy  occasion. 
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While  history  will  record  that  Senator 
Hayden  has  served  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, as  well  as  In  the  Congress,  longer  than 
any  other  American,  his  dlstlngiUshed  service 
to  his  Stat*  and  Nation  will,  without  ques- 
tion, be  measured  by  more  than  simply 
longevity.  He  has  been  one  of  our  great  Na- 
tional leaders  in  the  most  exciting  era  of 
our  civilization. 

Upon  the  admission  of  Arizona  as  a  State 
of  the  Union,  Carl  Hayden  was  elected  Ari- 
zona's first  representative  at  large  and  served 
eight  consecutive  terms.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  1926  and  has  served  seven  con- 
secutive terms  In  this  body. 

Since  Arizona  first  achieved  statehood  in 
1912.  there  has  not  been  a  single  moment 
when  the  State  of  Arizona  has  not  enjoyed 
the  leadership  of  this  remarltable  man.  And 
I  venture  to  say,  that  In  all  the  history  of 
these  United  States  no  man  has  contributed 
more  to  the  building  of  a  state  than  Carl 
Hayden  has  contributed  to  the  State  of 
Arizona. 

The  distinguished  Senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  Is  the  only  member  of  this  body  to- 
day who  occupied  a  seat  in  the  Senate  when 
r  first  took  office  as  a  United  States  Senator 
in  1933. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  enjoy  a  close 
association  with  him  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  these  thirty-five  years,  and  I 
believe  I  can  state  without  fear  of  success- 
ful contradiction  that  every  man  with  whom 
he  has  served  has  had  a  genuine  affection  for 
him 

As  a  Committee  Chairman,  as  well  as  a  col- 
league, he  has  been  an  exemplar  of  integrity, 
cooperation  and  constructive  achievement. 
The  welfare  and  security  of  our  beloved 
country  has  been  the  lode  star  that  has 
guided  him  always.  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  express  my  affection  and  best  wishes 
to  my  warm  friend  and  colleague  on  his 
ninetieth  birthday,  and  I  look  forward  to 
serving  with  him  In  the  years  ahead. 

HAPPT    BIRTHDAY,    CARL    HAYDEN 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  things  Carl  and  I  have  in  common, 
the  least  significant,  and  yet.  when 
thinking  on  It.  the  most  remarkable.  Is 
the  number  "7":  Senator  Hayden  has 
been  in  the  Senate  for  as  many  terms  as 
I  have  years. 

From  the  outset  of  my  association 
with  this  grand  gentleman,  his  consxim- 
mate  legislative  skill  and  true  wisdom 
have  been  a  model  for  me.  His  open 
friendliness  to  everyone  has  endeared 
Senator  Hayden  to  all  of  us. 

Happy  birthday,  Carl.  I  know  your 
upcoming  eighth  term  will  be  as  excellent 
as  the  earlier  seven. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  TMr.  Montoya). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statxmskt     by     Senator     Montota — Carl 

Hatdxn — Arizona's  UNigtrE  CoNraiBxmoN 

TO    THK   SXNATE 

Today  U  the  90th  birthday  of  Carl  Hayden. 
and  although  many  trlbutea  have  been  ren- 
dered and  many  others  will  follow,  I  cer- 
tainly take  pleaaure  in  adding  my  own. 

This  body  la  the  moat  august  deliberative 
body  In  the  world  today.  The  only  other 
group  that  can  stand  with  It  la  the  House 
of  C<»nmons  of  Great  Britain.  We  represent 
participatory  democracy  at  Its  beat  In  this 
cbamber. 

The  United  States  Senate  has  In  Its  turn 
been  moulded  by  thoee  men  and  women  who 
have  served  In  It,  giving  of  themselves  In 
the  procees.  We  have  grown  because  of  what 


these  lawmakers  have  contributed.  Some  of 
these  Senators  have  left  a  permanent  mark 
on  this  chamber  Others  have  passed  on  to 
a  few  lines  in  the  history  boolts 

W'e  often  abuse  sujjerlatlves  by  too  com- 
mon usage.  But  no  superlative  is  wasted 
when  we  speak  of  those  very  few  men  who 
have  not  only  put  their  lives  Into  this  cham- 
ber, but  have  left  a  permanent  mark  on  It 
and  our  country  by  their  actions.  Carl  Hay- 
den  Is   one  of   those   very  few  men. 

He  Is  a  link  between  the  days  when  Amer- 
ica was  emerging  as  n  world  power  and  our 
time  now.  He  is  a  child  of  our  century  and 
one  of  the  master  builders  of  the  modern 
Republic. 

He  has  stood  here  when  the  darkest  clouds 
have  gathered  over  the  Republic,  and  never 
has  he  flinched.  He  has  played  a  role  In  de- 
cisions and  policies  that  will  affect  man- 
kind decades  from  now.  And  he  has  played  a 
wise  and  effective  role.  It  is  one  thing  to  be 
somewhere  for  an  extended  period.  It  Is  an- 
other to  function  expertly  and  to  continu- 
ally contribute  first  class  performances.  All 
of  this  Carl  Hayden  has  done. 

No  nation  produces  too  many  first-class 
leaders.  Ours  is  no  exception.  Mr.  Hayden  is 
one  of  them  now  as  he  has  always  been. 
Throughout  his  career  he  has  continually 
shown  those  personal  character  qualities  that 
add  to  his  stature  as  a  man.  Unfailingly  con- 
siderate and  underst.inding.  he  has  guided 
many  a  new  Senator  towards  a  finer,  deeper 
understanding  of  what  this  chamber  really 
is.  The  personal  example  he  has  set  has  al- 
ways been  exemplary.  I  have  personal  cause 
to  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  many  personal 
and  professional  kindnesses  he  has  shown  me 
and  the  people  of  New  Me.\lco. 

I  congratulate  Carl  Hayden  on  his  day.  The 
years  have  been  kind  to  hUn.  for  he  retains 
a  keeness  of  mind  ajtid  Intellect  that  are  al- 
ways at  the  disposal  of  his  country,  state, 
and  this  body.  He  has  served  and  Is  serving 
Arizona  and  our  nation  well.  May  he  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

This  chamber  has  been  blessed  with  some 
fljst-clasa  men.  None  have  surpassed  him.  I 
believe  every  Senator  here  is  the  better  for 
having  served  with  Mr.  Hayden. 

A    VEKT    H.^PPY    BIRTHDAY 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  all  of  the  fine  com- 
ments made  about  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  Honorable  Carl  Hayden,  and 
to  wish  him  a  very  happy  birthday. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartletc.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annouced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  'H.R.  10673)  to  amend 
title  m  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act,  1921,  as  amended,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  <S.  602)  to  revise  and  extend 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965,  and  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  10673)  to  amend  Utle 
m  of  the  Psu;kers  and  Stockyards  Act. 
1921,  as  amended,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letteis, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Report  of  U.S.  Exports  to  Yucosl.^vi,\ 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  Washington,  reporting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  amount  of  Export-Import 
Bank  insurance  and  guarantees  issued  in 
connection  with  US.  exports  to  Yugoslavia, 
for  the  month  of  August  1967.  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Reports    of    Cc  mptroller    General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  review  of  the  examination  function 
of  the  small  business  investment  company 
program  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, dated  September  1967  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  concerning  oil  interests  acquired 
In  obtaining  land  for  construction  projects 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  (Civil  Functions). 
Department  of  the  Army,  dated  September 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee   on   Government   Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  inventory  ac- 
counting systems  for  aeronautical  equip- 
ment. Department  of  the  Navy,  dated  Sep- 
tember 1067  (With  an  accompanvlng  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  opportunities  for  im- 
provement in  administration  of  the  contract 
for  operation  of  the  National  Center  for 
Atmospheric  Research,  Boulder,  Colo.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  dated  September 
1967  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committeee  on  Government  Operations. 
Richard  C  Mockler 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation for  the  relief  of  Richard  C.  Mockler 
(With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiclaxy. 
Proposed  Amendment  of  Section  127  Title 
28,  United  States  C-ode 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Admlmstrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  127. 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  define  more 
precisely  the  territory  included  in  the  two 
Judicial"  districts  of  Virginia  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  J\idlclary. 

Project  Proposal  Under  Pro\7sions  of  Small 
Reclamation  Phojects  Act  op  1956 

A  letter  from  the  Ass-istent  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
project  proposal  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  City  Councils 
of  Gardena,  Montclalr.  Orange,  and  Whlt- 
tler.  all  of  the  State  of  California,  favoring 
the  enactment  of  acane  form  of  a  Federal  tax- 
sharing  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Pl- 
nanoe. 

A  reeolutlon  adopted  by  the  State  CouncU 
of  Kentucky,  Junior  Order  United  American 
Merchants,    Covington.    Ky.,    relating    to   a 
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peaceful  settlement  of  the  War  In  Vietnam; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Two  petitions  signed  by  members  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO,  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  relative  to  the 
provision  of  Jobs,  housing,  and  education  to 
solve  the  problems  of  American  cities;  to  the 
Committee    on   Labor   and    Public    Welfare. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.  > 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without 
amendment . 

H.R.  3979.  An  act  to  amend  section  6409 
( b )  ( 1 )  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  which 
relates  to  transportation  compensation  paid 
by  the  Postmaster  General;   (Rept.  No.  578). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "RIOTS.  CIVIL 
AND  CRIMINAL  DISORDERS  "—RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE  <S.  REPT. 
NO.  577) 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  submitted 
a  report  entitled  "Riots,  Civil  and  Crim- 
inal Disorders."  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  2488.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul 
Agustln  Perelra-Valdes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  2489.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
J(5Ee  Eduardo  Garcia; 

S.  2490.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
de  Moya; 

S.  2491.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Antonio 
Plnera; 

S.  2492.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
E.  Arteaga;  and 

S.  2493.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Bruce 
E.  WllU,  VS.  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE : 

S.  2494.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  to 
prohibit  the  charging  of  certain  fees  there- 
tmder;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmadck  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 

S.  2495.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
Ortiz  Rlcote;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

S.  2496.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
Into  and  renew  reciprocal  agreements  for 
police  mutual  aid  on  behalf  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  the  local  governments  In 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brbwster  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  ; 

S  2497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1966.  as  amended,  to  extend  the  period  of 
time  within  which  the  Commission  on  Ma- 
rine Science,  Engineering,  and  Resources  is 
to  submit  its  final  report  and  to  provide  for 
a  fixed  expiration  date  for  the  National 
Council  on  Blarlne  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LAND  AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 
ACT  OF  1965  TO  PROHIBIT  THE 
CHARGING  OF  CERTAIN  FEES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  effec- 
tive January  1.  1968,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
plans  to  begin  charging  private  resident 
homeowners  on  public  reservoirs  or  im- 
poundments fees  for  such  facilities  as 
floating  docks,  boat  m(X)ring  facilities, 
duck  blinds,  ski  jumps,  swimming  or  div- 
ing platforms,  and  other  similar  facili- 
ties constructed  on  waters  administered 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

According  to  these  plans,  private 
homeowners  would  be  levied  an  annual 
fee  of  $10.  plus  7'2  percent  for  each 
square  foot  of  the  area  occupied  in  excess 
of  200  square  feet. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  taken 
the  view  that  since  the  operators  of  com- 
mercial concessions,  which  do  business 
for  a  profit  on  Corps  of  Engineers  re- 
servoirs, are  required  to  pay  user  fees, 
private  homeowners  on  these  lakes 
should  likewise  have  to  pay  a  fee. 

I  cannot  follow  this  line  of  reasoning, 
and  I  find  no  justification  for  private 
property  owners  being  subjected  to  man- 
datory user  fees  of  this  kind. 

The  private  occupants  of  lakeside 
homes  or  resort  cottages  have  invested 
both  capital  and  labor  in  their  facili- 
ties, often  in  very  large  sums.  I  fail  to 
see  any  similarity  between  private  home- 
owners on  such  lakes  and  waterways, 
who  are  only  there  to  seek  relaxation 
and  recreation,  and  concessionaires  who 
build  and  operate  their  facilities  solely 
for  personal  and  private  gain. 

I  see  no  more  justification  in  this  in- 
stance than  there  would  be  for  charging 
private  homeowners  a  fee  to  enter  either 
our  public  city  streets  or  Nation's  high- 
ways. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  action  is  re- 
quired to  secure  the  traditional  freedom, 
access  and  use  of  the  public  waterways 
and  lakes  of  this  Nation.  For  this  reason 
I  Introduced  today  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
Department  of  the  Army  from  charging 
private  homeowners  user  fees  for  their 
facilities  on  Government-administered 
waters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2494)  to  amend  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  to  prohibit  the  charging  of  certain 
fees  thereimder,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Afifairs. 


POLICE  MUTUAL  AID  AGREEMENTS 
FOR  THE  METROPOLITAN  WASH- 
INGTON COUNCIL  OF  GOVERN- 
MENTS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr,  President,  in  re- 
cent years,  the  local  jurisdictions  which 
compose  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  have  been  confronted  with  many 
urban  problems  that  are  regional  in  na- 


ture. It  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Governments  was  formed.  The  council 
of  governments  is  a  voluntary  association 
of  the  area's  15  major  local  governments. 

The  Public  Safety  Policy  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  Governments  is  concerned 
with  the  coordinatioii  of  police,  fire,  civil 
defense,  traffic  safety  and  codes,  and  reg- 
ulations related  thereto  on  a  regional 
basis. 

On  September  29.  1967,  the  member- 
ship of  the  Public  Safely  Policy  Com- 
mittee voted  unanimously  to  urge  the 
Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  in 
Marj'land  and  Virginia  to  adopt  enabling 
legislation  which  would  allow  the  local 
governments  of  our  region  lo  enter  into 
police  mutual  aid  agieements. 

This  type  of  legislation  was  first  sug- 
gested by  the  Regional  Police  Chief's 
Committee  which  advises  the  Council  of 
Governments  on  police  matters.  The 
police  committee  is  composed  of  the 
chiefs  of  police  from  all  area  local  gov- 
ernments in  addition  to  representatives 
from  the  FBI.  the  U.S.  Secret  Service, 
the  Capitol  Police,  the  park  police,  the 
airport  police,  and  the  militarj-  police. 

The  Police  Chiefs'  Committee  has  ex- 
pressed concern  on  many  occasions  over 
the  fact  that  while  crime  and  clrtl  dis- 
order often  affects  more  than  one  juris- 
diction in  our  area,  a  police  oflBcer  can- 
not render  emergency  assistance  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  his  own  jurisdiction. 

To  resolve  this  difficulty,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  proposing  legislation  today  to  pave 
the  way  for  an  agreement  which  would 
eliminate  jurisdictional  restrictions  in- 
cumbent upon  area  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers in  emergency  situations. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  authorizes 
the  new  Mayor  of  the  IMstrict  of  Colum- 
bia to  enter  into  and  renew  reciprcxjal 
agreements  for  police  mutual  aid  on  be- 
half of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  the 
other  local  governments  in  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area. 

At  his  discretion,  and  for  such  periods 
as  he  deems  ad\1sable,  the  Mayor  would 
be  permitted  to  enter  into  reciprocal 
agreements  with  any  county,  municipal- 
ity, or  other  governmental  units  in  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  for  this 
purpose. 

The  agreements  would  allow  the  Dis- 
trict and  surrounding  jurisdictions  to 
establish  and  carry  into  eCfect  a  plan  to 
provide  mutual  aid,  through  the  furnish- 
ing of  policemen  and  other  agents  and 
employees  of  the  District,  together  with 
all  necessarj'  equipment,  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency  resulting  from  the  exist- 
ence of  a  state  of  war.  internal  disorder, 
or  fire,  fiood,  epidemic,  or  other  public 
disaster. 

This  legislation  would  Indemnify  of- 
ficers responding  to  requests  for  emer- 
gency assistance  from  claims  from  third 
parties  and  would  assure  that  while 
working  outside  their  own  jurisdictions, 
they  would  still  be  covered  by  all  of  the 
pension,  relief,  disability,  workmens 
compensation  and  other  benefits  they 
enjoy  while  performing  their  respective 
duties  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  and  the  State 
Legislatures  of  Maryland  and  'Virginia 
several  years  ago  approved  a  bill  per- 
mitting the  development  of  reciprocal 
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agreements  for  mutual  flreflghting  aid 
by  the  local  area  governments. 

This  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today  is  essential  if  our  local  police  forces 
are  to  meet  the  growing  challenges  to  the 
life  and  property  of  our  area's  citizens.  I 
hope  that  it  will  receive  the  strong  sup- 
port and  approval  of  Congress. 

I  now  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  into  and  renew  reciprocal  agree- 
ments for  police  mutual  aid  on  behalf  of 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  with  the  other 
local  governments  In  the  Washington 
area.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S.  2496)  to  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  enter  into  and  renew  reciprocal 
agreements  for  police  mutual  aid  on  be- 
half of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  the 
local  governments  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Briwster.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colimibia. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MARINE  RE- 
SOURCES AND  ENGINEERING  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  to  extend  the  period  of  time 
within  which  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science.  Engineering,  and  Resources  Is 
to  submit  its  final  report  and  to  provide 
for  a  f^xed  expiration  date  for  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  together  with  a  statement  of  pur- 
pose and  need  and  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  purpose  and  need,  and  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  tS.  2497 1  to  amend  the  Ma- 
rine Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966,  as  amended,  to  extend 
the  period  of  time  within  which  the 
Commission  on  Marine  Science.  Engi- 
neering, and  Resources  is  to  submit  its 
final  report  and  to  provide  for  a  fixed 
expiration  date  for  the  National  Council 
on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mac- 
NusoN  I  by  request  •  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Mag- 
NUSON  is  as  follows: 

ExKrcTTVK  OmcK  or  thb 

President 
BowcAu  or  THi:  BCDcrr. 
Washington,  DC.  September  29,  1967. 
Hon.  HrsasT  H.  Hdmfhrst, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washtngtort,  D.C. 

D«AB  Mji.  Psksidkitt:  There  is  transmitted 
herawlth  on  bebAlf  of  the  CommlsBlon  on 
Marine  Science.  Knglneerlng  and  Reeourcea, 


and  the  National  CouncU  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development,  for 
referral  to  the  appropriate  committee,  a  draft 
of  legislation  'To  amend  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1966.  £13  amended,  to  extend  the  period  of 
time  within  which  the  Commission  on  Ma- 
rine Science.  Engineering  and  Resources  is 
to  submit  Its  final  report  and  to  provide  for  a 
fixed  expiration  date  for  the  National  Council 
on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment." 
This  proposed  bill  would — 

1.  extend  the  time  In  which  the  Commis- 
sion's report  could  be  submitted  for  an  ad- 
ditional six  months,  to  January  9.  1969; 

2.  change  the  expiration  date  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  £ind  En- 
gineering E>evelopment  from  a  date  120  days 
following  the  rendering  of  the  Commission's 
report  to  June  30.  1969  As  under  the  current 
law  the  Commission  would  remain  In  exist- 
ence for  an  additional  30  days  following  the 
rendering  of  its  report. 

The  proposed  extension  of  the  time  for 
rendering  the  Commission's  report  is  needed 
to  Insure  adequate  and  effective  discharge  of 
the  Commission's  responsibility  to  recom- 
mend an  overall  plan  for  an  adequate  ocean- 
ographlc  program  that  will  meet  present  and 
future  national  needs. 

The  later  expiration  date  for  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  would  continue  for  a  brief 
period  the  existing  mechanisms  for  assisting 
the  President  in  carrying  out  his  responsibili- 
ties under  P.L.  89-454  and  PL.  89-688.  The 
amendment  would  further  provide  a  fixed 
expiration  date  for  the  Council  rather  than 
relating  the  Council's  expiration  to  the  In- 
definite date  of  the  Commission's  report. 
Sincerely. 

CUAKLES    L.    SCHtTLTZE. 

Statement  of  PtmposE  and  Need 

The  draft  bill  amends  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1966.  as  amended,  by: 

1.  Extending  the  time  In  which  the  Com- 
mission's report  could  be  submitted  for  an 
additional  six  months,  to  January  9,  1969. 

2.  Changing  the  expiration  date  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development  from  a  date  120  days 
following  the  rendering  of  the  Commission's 
report  to  June  30.  1969 

The  Commission  on  Marine  Science.  Engi- 
neering, and  Resources  has  been  charged 
with  recommending  an  adequate  national 
marine  science  program  that  will  meet  pres- 
ent and  future  needs,  and  a  governmental 
organizational  plan  together  with  estimated 
cost.  The  Act  establishing  the  Commission 
was  approved  in  June  1966;  the  Commission 
was  appointed  in  January  1967.  Initially,  staff 
support  was  provided  by  the  Secretariat  of 
the  National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development.  Organization 
of  a  separate  Commission  staff  was  begun  In 
late  April  1967;  a  staff  of  approximately  a 
dozen  professionals  is  now  available.  With 
these  preliminary  steps  completed,  the 
Commission  is  now  in  a  position  to  assess 
what  work  can  feasibly  be  accomplished  with- 
in alternative  time  periods.  On  the  basis  of 
this  assessment,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  Its  enabling  statute  be  amended 
to  extend  by  six  months  the  period  of  time 
within  which  it  is  required  to  submit  Its 
final  report. 

■With  this  additional  time,  the  Commission 
would  be  able  to  develop  its  findings  and 
concl'uslons  on  a  significantly  broader  base 
of  factual  information  than  could  be  ob- 
tained If  the  report  were  to  be  rendered  on 
the  date  required  by  existing  law.  The  Com- 
mission would  also  be  able,  on  a  twenty- 
four-month  schedule,  to  test  more  ade- 
quately the  soundness  of  Its  premises  with 
Its  Congresalonal  Advisors,  members  of  the 
National  CouncU  and  other  key  Individuals. 


The  task  which  nas  been  assigned  to  this 
Commission  Is  one  of  very  large  dimensions. 
The  Commission  does  not  anticipate  that  it 
will  be  able  to  advance  solutions  for  all  of 
the  problems  and  questions  which  it  might 
like  to  consider.  It  intends  instead  to  be 
selective  and  to  focus  its  attention  on  those 
areas  in  which  it  believes  action  is  most 
urgent.  However,  with  respect  to  those  mat- 
ters on  which  It  does  advance  recommenda- 
tions, the  Commission  believes  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  deserve  a  fully- 
considered,  documented  and  complete  pro- 
posal, and  that  it  is  Incumbent  upon  the 
Commission  to  frame  Its  recommendations 
so  that  they  will  provide  concrete  guidelines 
for  legislative  and  administrative  action. 

The  National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  advises  and 
assists  the  President  in  carrying  out  his  re- 
sporvsibillties  under  the  Act.  These  include 
evaluation  of  Federal  marine  science  activ- 
ities, the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
program,  the  establishment  of  long-range 
studies,  coordination  of  a  program  of  inter- 
national coofveratlon.  guidance  for  Sea  Grant 
program  p>olicies,  and  the  submission  of  an 
annual  report.  The  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  Council  will  be  useful  to  the  President 
during  the  time  he  is  reviewing  the  Commis- 
sion's report,  evaluating  Its  Implications  for 
agency  programs,  and  preparing  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress. 

Extension  of  the  Council  to  June  30.  1969 
provides  a  fixed  date  for  expiration  of  the 
Council  rather  than  relating  the  Council's 
expiration  to  the  Indefinite  date  of  the  Com- 
mission's report.  The  additional  extension  In 
the  life  of  the  CouncU  by  substituting  a 
fixed  date  would  be  less  than  two  months. 
should  the  Commission  report  an  January  9, 
1969.  but  the  definite  expiration  date  would 
provide  more  certainty  In  planning  staff 
work. 
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Section-by-Section  Analysis 
The    draft    bill    amends    the    Marine    Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1966.   as   amended    (hereinafter   "the   Act"), 
by: 

1.  Extending  the  time  in  which  the  Com- 
mission's report  could  be  submitted  for  an 
additional  six  months,  to  January  9.  1969. 

2.  Changing  the  expiration  date  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development  from  a  date  120  days 
following  the  rendering  of  the  Commission's 
Report  to  June  30.  1969.  The  provisions  of 
the  Act  with  respect  to  the  Commission  ex- 
pire 30  days  after  the  Commission  .submits 
its  final  report,  at  which  time  the  Commis- 
sion will  cease  to  exist.  The  provisions  of  the 
Act  with  respect  to  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment (hereinafter  "the  Coimcll")  now  expire 
120  days  after  the  Commission  submits  Its 
final  report.  This  amendment  Instead  pro- 
vides a  fixed  expiration  date  for  the  Council, 
June  30.  1969,  rather  than  basing  the  expira- 
tion on  the  indefinite  d.ite  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report  Should  the  Commission  report 
on  January  9.  1969.  the  Council  would  expire 
slightly  less  than  six  months  thereafter  rather 
than  expiring  120  days  later  as  provided  in 
the  present  language. 

During  this  additional  time,  the  Council 
could  continue  to:  assist  the  President  In  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  and  responsibilities 
set  forth  In  sections  4  and  7  of  the  Act;  co- 
ordinate a  program  of  international  coopera- 
tion in  work  done  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the 
Act,  at  the  President's  request;  advise  and 
provide  policy  guidance  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  on  the  Sea  Grant  College 
Program  and  prepare  an  annual  report  to  the 
Cangress  on  this  program,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 205  of  the  Act. 

The  amendment  would  not  affect  functions 
vested  :n  the  President  or  the  authorization 
set  forth  in  section  9  of  the  Act,  for  appro- 
priations of  up  to  $15  million  per  year  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 


RIOT  CONTROL  BILI^ AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    369 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  submit,  for 
appropriate  reference  an  amendment,  in 
tlie  nature  of  a  substitute,  to  H.R.421. 
the  riot  control  bill,  which  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  and  wliicli  is  now 
being  considered  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Copies  of  this  amendment  have  alread>' 
been  provided  to  the  Judiciarj'  Commit- 
tee. 

I  think  everyone  would  agree  that 
something  has  to  be  done  to  put  an  end 
to  the  terribly  destructive  riots  of  the 
past  few  years. 

If  the  not  epidemic  continues  to  spiral 
upward,  and  if  race  relations  in  tliis 
countrj-  continue  to  spiral  downward,  the 
process  may  ver>-  well  tear  our  society 
apart  and  destroy  the  United  States  as  a 
nation. 

As  I  see  it,  we  have  to  do  a  number 
of  things  simultaneously. 

More  stringent  legislation  and  more 
effective  police  measures  will  not  by 
themselves  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
eruption  cf  more  Detroit  and  Newark 
riots,  so  long  as  there  are  masses  of  un- 
derprivileged, discontented,  and  embit- 
tered people  in  our  Negro  communities. 
On  tiie  other  hand,  the  social  reform 
approach  which  ignores  the  need  for 
strengthening  the  legal  bulwarks  against 
rioting,  is  also  doomed  to  failure.  The 
proof  of  this  lies  in  the  experience  of  De- 
troit and  New  Haven,  which  were  among 
the  most  advanced  cities  in  the  Nation  in 
terms  of  what  they  had  done  for  the  Ne- 
gro. 

I  speak  as  a  lifelong  friend  of  the 
Negro  cause.  Indeed  I  bow  to  none  in  my 
record  of  commitment  to  civil  rights 
and  social  justice  for  our  Negro  citizens. 
But  eve;i  with  the  best  of  good  will 
and  with  the  most  energetic  and  imagi- 
native program,  it  is  going  to  take  time — 
perhaps  a  decade,  perhaps  several  dec- 
ades— to  sweep  aside  the  accumulated 
debris  of  centuries  and  to  eliminate  all 
the  social  inequities  about  which  our 
Negro  citizens  complain. 

What  happens  until  we  achieve  the 
ideal  state  of  complete  equality?  Are  the 
riots  to  continue  to  grow  in  number  and 
iiitensity  with  each  passing  year?  If 
they  do.  I  fear  that  nothing  can  save  our 
country. 

It  has  been  argued  that  an  antirlot 
bill  can  contribute  little  to  law  enforce- 
ment because  the  crimes  we  are  trying  to 
get  at  are  already  covered  by  local  and 
State  statutes. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  such  statutes. 
But  it  is  my  belief  that  Federal  law 
should  supplement  State  and  local  laws 
to  create  the  strongest  possible  legal 
barriers  and  restraints  to  riotous 
activity. 

The  knowledge  that  the  full  power  of 
the  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies 
will  be  brought  to  bear  in  riot  situations 
will  in  itself  serve  as  a  deterrent.  It  may 
help  to  prevent  riots  in  some  cases  and 
reduce  their  severity  in  other  cases. 

Beyond  this,  there  Is  a  clear  need  for 
Federal  legislation  providing  stiff  punish- 
ment for  itinerant  agitators  and  arson- 
ists and  guerrillas  and  for  those  who  use 
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the  mails  or  other  interstate  facilities  to 
incite  riots  or  to  aggravate  riots.  This 
need  can  only  be  filled  by  a  riot  control 
bill  at  the  Federal  level. 

I  believe  that  such  a  bill  is  called  for. 
first,  because  of  the  interstate  charac- 
ter of  the  problem;  second,  because  of 
the  evidence  of  foreign  control  over  some 
of  the  major  extremist  groups  involved 
in  the  incitation  to  violence  and  riot- 
ing; and  third,  because  the  national  se- 
curity is  clearly  involved. 

THE   NEED   FOB   FORTIEYl.NC   H.R.   421 

I  believe  that  in  enacting  riot  control 
legislation  we  should  seek  to  make  it  as 
broad  as  possible,  as  strong  as  possible, 
and  as  unassailable  as  possible. 

In  its  original  form.  H  R.  421  suffers 
from  several  weaknesses  that  would 
make  it  difBcult  to  enforce.  In  certam 
respects  it  is  too  broad,  and  in  other  re- 
spects not  sufficiently  broad.  And  the 
penalties  prescribed  by  it  are  altogether 
inadequate. 

The  language  of  the  Eastland  amend- 
ment represents  a  definite  improvement. 
However.  I  hope  and  I  believe  that  there 
are  some  new  ideas  and  some  new  form- 
ulations in  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  which  I  have  introduced 
today. 

Let  me  set  forth  the  major  differences 
between  H.R.  421  and  the  proposed 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

This  substitute  measure,  like  H.R.  421, 
would  prohibit  and  make  unlawful  any 
interstate  travel  or  use  of  facilities  of 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  includ- 
ing the  mails,  for  the  purpose  of  incit- 
ing or  conspiring  to  incite  public  dis- 
turbances resulting  in  acts  of  violence 
against  persoiis  or  property 

However,  I  believe  that  the  substitute 
measure  is  an  improvement  because  it  is 
more  precise  in  its  definitions:  because  it 
broadens  the  scope  of  the  bill  to  include 
specific  criminal  activities  related  to  riot 
situations  other  than  inciting  or  instigat- 
ing; because  it  simplifies  the  problem  of 
enforcement ;  because  it  provides  for  stif- 
fer  penalties;  and  finally  because  it  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  an  Office 
of  Riot  Prevention  and  Control  and  an 
Adnsor>-  Council  on  Coordination  of  Pro- 
grams of  Riot  Prevention  and  Control, 
for  the  puiTJOse  of  coordinating  all  re- 
search, planning,  and  training  programs 
relating  to  riot  prevention  and  control. 

DEFINITION   OF  A   EIOT 

H.R.  421  defines  a  riot  as  "a  public  dis- 
turbance, involving  acts  of  violence  by 
assemblages  of  three  or  more  persons, 
which  poses  an  immediate  danger  of 
damage  or  injui-y  to  property  or  persons." 
This  traditional  language  might  be  ap- 
plicable to  minor  street  scuffles  involving 
three  or  more  persons,  if  interstate  travel 
or  the  use  of  interstate  facilities  hap- 
pened to  be  a  factor.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  would  serve  any  purpose  to  apply  Fed- 
eral law  to  such  situations.  Such  situa- 
tions can  most  appropriately  be  handled 
by  State  and  local  laws. 

My  amendment  defines  a  riot  in  precise 
terms  as  a  public  disturbance  involving 
25  or  more  people,  characterized  by  loot- 
ing, arson,  the  use  of  explosive  or  incen- 


diary devices,  sabotage,  or  attacks  on 
law-enforcement  authorities  or  firemen. 
This  is  the  kind  of  public  disturbance 
that  we  are  really  concerned  about. 

REBrTTABLE   PRESUMPTION 

A  weakness  of  the  original  version  of 
H.R.  421  to  which  many  critics  have  re- 
ferred is  the  fact  that  it  requires  proof 
of  intent  at  the  point  of  crossing  a  State 
line  or  at  the  point  of  using  a  facility  of 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  My 
amendment  minimizes  this  difficulty  by 
providing  that,  if  someone  has  traveled 
or  has  used  an  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce facihty.  and  has.  ■within  a  period 
of  10  days  thereafter,  instigated  or  en- 
couraged the  continuation  of  a  riot,  or 
has  contributed  to  a  riot  through  any 
of  the  acts  specified  in  the  bill,  his  in- 
tent shall  be  presumed,  unless  he  is  able 
to  rebut  this  presumption  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  jury  or  court. 

Such  presumptions  of  fact  are  not 
without  precedent  and  they  have  been 
upheld  by  the  Federal  judiciary  if  the 
inference  rests  upon  a  strong  logical  ba- 
sis. For  example,  several  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  importation  and  sale  of 
narcotic  drugs  contain  a  provision  that 
"possession  shall  be  deemed  sufficient 
evidence  to  authorize  conviction,  unless 
the  defendant  explains  his  possession  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  jury." 

TEACHING    OR     DEMONSTRATING EXPLOSIVES     OB 

INCENDI.\RY    DE\'1CES 

My  amendment  would  make  it  a  crime 
to  travel  or  to  use  other  interstate  facili- 
ties or  foreign  commerce  facilities  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  or  demonstrating 
the  making  or  use  of  any  explosive  or 
incendiary  device  in  a  riot  situation. 

MAKING    OR    USING    EXPLOSIVES    OE    INCENDIARY 
DEVICES 

It  would  make  it  a  crime  for  someone 
v.ho  has  crossed  a  State  line  to  partici- 
pate in  a  riot  situation  by  making  or  us- 
ing an  explosive  or  Incendiary  device  in 
this  situation,  or  by  engaging  in  sabotage 
or  attacks  with  deadly  weapons  on  fire- 
men or  law  enforcement  officers,  or  on 
other  i>ersons  during  the  course  of  a  riot 
as  defined. 

TR.4NSPORTING     yiBEARMS 

It  would  make  it  a  crime  to  transport 
fireaiTOs  or  explosive  or  incendiary  de- 
vices for  use  in  riot  situations. 

rtTRTHERING   RIOTS  ALREADY   BROKEN   OtTT 

Its  prohibition  is  not  confined  to  "In- 
citing" or  "instigating"  a  riot.  There  is 
evidence  that  when  riots  break  out,  ex- 
tremists from  other  cities  tend  to  move 
in.  The  language  of  my  bill  explicitly 
makes  it  a  crime  to  travel  or  to  use  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  facilities, 
after  a  riot  has  broken  out,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  continuation  of  the 
situation,  or  contributing  to  the  riot 
through  aiiy  of  the  acts  .specified  in  the 
bill.  On  this  verj-  important  point,  my 
amendment  roughly  parallels  the  East- 
land amendment. 

PUNISHMENT 

My  amendment  provides  for  a  maxi- 
mum punishment  of  20  years  or  $20,000 
fine  or  both,  as  against  a  maximum  pun- 
ishment of  5  years  or  $10,000  or  both  pre- 
scribed in  the  original  version  of  H.R. 
421.  Obviously  such  maximum  penalties 
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would  not  be  Imposed  In  the  case  of  sim- 
ple looting.  But  where  It  can  be  demon- 
strated that  a  man  was  directly  respon- 
sible for  Inciting  a  riot  that  results  in 
heavy  loss  of  life  and  extensive  property 
damage.  5  years  or  $10,000  Is  a  ludi- 
crously inadequate  punishment. 

Omat  OF  RIOT  PHIVINTION  AND  CONTKOL 

My  bin  would  establish  for  the  period 
of  the  next  5  years  a  Federal  Office  of 
Riot  Prevention  and  Control.  This  pro- 
posal does  not  appear  in  H.R.  421. 

The  purpose  of  this  office  would  be  to 
conduct  research  into  more  effective 
methods  of  preventing  and  controlling 
riots;  to  coordinate  such  research  by 
providing  for  the  participation  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  local  law-en- 
forcement agencies,  the  Army,  and  the 
National  Guard;  and  to  disseminate  this 
information,  by  means  of  seminars,  pub- 
lications, and  training  films,  to  the  vari- 
ous local  and  State  and  Federal  offices 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  riot  pre- 
vention and  control. 

ADVISORY    COUNCIL    ON    COORDINATION    OF    PRO- 
GRAMS   OF    RIOT    PREVENTION    AND    CONTROL 

Finally,  my  amendment  calls  for  the 
establistiment  for  the  period  of  the  next 
5  years  of  an  Advisory  Council  on  Co- 
ordination of  Programs  of  Riot  Preven- 
tion and  Control,  in  which  the  following 
agencies  of  Government  shall  be  repre- 
sented: The  Department  of  Justice;  the 
National  Guard;  the  Department  of  the 
Army;  local  law-enforcement  officers.  In 
addition,  the  Council  shall  contain  five 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pre.sl- 
dent  from  among  private  citizens.  The 
Council,  which  would  meet  at  least  twice 
a  vear,  would  be  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Riot 
Prevention  and  Control. 

The  existence  of  such  a  Council  would 
help  to  promote  the  coordination  of  re- 
search, informational  programs,  and 
operational  planning  by  the  various  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Army  and  National  Guard,  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  riot  preven- 
tion and  control. 

I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Office  of  Riot  Prevention  and  Control 
and  the  Advisory  Council  are  of  the 
greatest  Importance  because  together 
they  will  provide  a  mechanism  for  co- 
ordinating research,  training,  and 
operational  planning  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  the  Army,  and  the 
National  Guard. 

The  need  for  a  coordinated  research 
and  training  program  was  driven  home 
repeatedly  during  the  recent  riots. 

In  part  the  problem  has  been  one  of 
inadequate  training — and  In  this  con- 
nection I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Army,  as  well 
as  the  police  In  our  major  cities,  are  all 
intensifying  their  riot  control  training 
program. 

But  intensified  training  Is  not  enough. 

The  riot  control  methods  used  in  New- 
ark and  Detroit  and  other  cities  are  much 
the  same  methods  that  were  in  use  50 
years  ago.  They  depend  primarily  on 
rifles,  shotguns,  automatic  rifles,  fixed 
bayonets,  and  billy  clubs. 

These  methods  are  extremely  costly 
In  human  life,  and  they  are  simply  in- 
adequate to  cope  with  the  much  more 


complex  and  sophisticated  and  destruc- 
tive ty-pe  of  riot  with  which  we  are  now 
confronted. 

Thus  far  I  have  come  across  only  a 
few  fragments  of  evidence  to  indicate 
that  we  have  put  our  unrivaled  tech- 
nological resources  to  work  to  improve 
the  methods  of  riot  control. 

New  and  Improved  methods  and  im- 
proved hardware  for  riot  control  pur- 
poses can  be  developed  with  a  concerted 
program. 

But  the  costs  of  such  a  research  and 
development  program  are  beyond  the 
means  of  local  government  institutions. 
It  is  an  effort  that  should  be  centralized, 
under  the  collective  guidance  of  repre- 
sentatives of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers,  as  well  as  the 
Army  and  National  Guard. 

For  example,  riots  like  those  which 
occurred  in  Watts  and  Newark  and  De- 
troit are  really  battle  situations  which 
require  observation  and  command  fa- 
cilities that  even  our  largest  municipal 
police  forces  do  not  maintain. 

Among  the  kinds  of  technology  poten- 
tially available  to  deal  with  this  problem 
is  the  use  of  helicopters  as  vantage  points 
from  which  to  survey  the  total  scene,  to 
transmit  television  camera  pictures  and 
to  survey  special  areas  on  Instruction 
and  to  answer  questions  from  the  com- 
mand center. 

Moreover,  no  municipal  police  force 
Is  equipped  to  cope  with  the  mas.sive 
communications  problem  that  arises 
when  a  riot  develops.  It  goes  without 
saving  that  enforcement  authorities  can 
be  seriously  handicapped  If  there  Is  a 
significant  lag  in  the  flow  of  information 
from  the  various  fronts  on  which  the 
battle  Is  being  fought.  Experience  with 
several  major  riots  in  recent  years  indi- 
cates that  situation  reports  assembled  at 
police  command  and  control  centers  ran 
as  much  as  3  hours  behind  events 
in  the  field. 

To  deal  with  this  situation,  perhaps 
the  Army  or  National  Guard,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Riot  Prevention 
and  Control,  could  develop  and  make 
available  mobile  command  vans  or  air- 
craft specifically  designed  to  deal  with 
riot  situations  and  equipped  to  receive 
and  process  the  massive  volume  of  situ- 
ation reports  that  riots  Inevitably 
engender. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  the 
riots  of  the  past  few  years  to  come  to  an 
end  overnight  as  the  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  or  of  any  other 
measures  we  may  take.  The  prospects 
are  that  these  destructive  disturbances 
will  be  with  us  for  some  years  to  come. 

However,  it  is  not  my  expectation  that 
the  Office  of  Riot  Prevention  and  Control 
or  the  Advisorj'  Council  will  be  perma- 
nent fixtures  of  our  Government.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  my  belief  that  at  some 
date  in  the  not-too-distant  future — 
perhaps  4  or  5  years  from  now — It  will 
be  possible  to  terminate  the  Office  be- 
cause the  situation  has  been  brought  un- 
der control. 

For  this  reason,  my  amendment  pro- 
vides for  funding  the  Office  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that,  before  this 
session  adjourns.  Congress  will  enact  a 
riot  control  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 


text  of  my  amendment  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  am.endment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  369 >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"FINDINGS 

•■SECTION  1,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  large-scale  public  disturbances, 
commonly  described  as  "riots"  which  have 
recently  taken  place  In  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  constitute  a  growing  danger 
to  the  happiness,  prosperity,  and  ordered 
progress  of  our  society.  The  Congress  finds 
that  these  disturbances  involve  the  com- 
mission of  criminal  acts  of  violence  by  cer- 
tain Individuals  resulting  in  a  substantial 
number  of  incidents  of  personal  injury  and 
loss  of  life  and  substantial  damage  to  and 
destruction  of  private  and  commercial  prop- 
erty. The  Congress  believes  that  the  wide- 
spread occurrence  of  such  disturbances  cre- 
ates a  problem  of  national  scope,  that  the 
commission  of  such  criminal  actions  mili- 
tates against  Improved  race  relations  and 
against  all  positive  efforts  to  reduce  or  elim- 
inate legitimate  grievances  of  the  Negro 
community  In  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  commission  of  such  criminal 
actions  can  be  partially  ascribed  to  the  agi- 
tation and  other  efforts  of  Individuals  who 
are  not  Inhabitants  of  the  affected  areas  and 
who  travel  from  State  to  State  exporting 
grievances  and  inciting  civil  disorders,  or 
who  use  the  mails  or  other  facilities  of  Inter- 
state communication  for  this  purpi-/se.  In 
view  of  the  above,  the  Congre.-'s  believes  that 
riot  control  legislation  at  the  Federal  level 
is  both  appropriate  and  essential. 

"PTRPOSE 

■•Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
prohibit  and  make  unlawful  travel  In  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce,  or  the  use  of 
the  facilities  of,  or  means  of  communlcrttlon 
In,  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  for  the 
purpc^e  of  Inciting  or  Instigating  the  com- 
mission -'T  continuation  of  serious  public 
disturbances  Involving  arson,  looting,  the  use 
of  explosives  or  Incendiary  devices,  sabotage 
and  obstruction  of  essential  public  works  and 
utilities,  and  aggravated  a.ssaults  against 
firemen  and  law  enforcement  officers  and,  In 
certain  cases,  against  members  of  the  general 
public.  This  Act  also  Is  Intended  to  make 
unlawful  travel  In,  or  the  use  of  the  facili- 
ties of.  or  means  of  communication  in,  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  for  the  purpose 
of  committing  certain  other  prescribed  acts 
In  furtherance  of  serious  public  disturbances, 

"This  Act  Is  not  Intended  to  apply  to  every 
minor  public  disturbance  or  breach  of  the 
peace  In  which  Interstate  travel  or  the  use 
of  Interstate  facilities  may  be  a  factor,  but 
Is  specifically  directed  against  serious  public 
disturbances  of  the  nature  of  the  violent 
and  destructive  riots  which  have  occurred 
throughout  the  United  States  in  recent 
years. 

"It  Is  also  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establish,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  an  Office 
on  Riot  Prevention  and  Control  to  conduct 
an  operational  study  of  the  Immediate 
causes  and  dynamics  of  the  recent  riots  In 
the  United  States,  to  make  studies  and  con- 
duct programs  of  research  relating  to  the 
prevention  and  control  of  riots,  and  to  serve 
as  a  central  collection  office  of  Information 
of  all  kinds  relating  to  riots. 

"In  order  to  enable  such  Office  to  more 
effectively  carry  out  Its  functions,  this  Act 
further  provides  for  the  establishment  for 
a  period  of  five  years  of  an  Advisory  Council 
on  Coordination  of  Programs  of  Riot  Pre- 
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ventlon  and  Control,  which  shall  consist  of 
nineteen  members  who  are  professionally 
engaged  or  Interested  In  fields  related  to  riot 
prevention  and  control,  to  promote  the 
coordination  of  programs  and  activities  car- 
ried out  by  the  Office  of  Riot  Prevention 
and  Control  with  related  programs  and  ac- 
tivities carried  out  by  the  National  Guard, 
the  United  States  Army,  and  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

"FEDERAL  OFFENSE 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting,  immediately 
after  chapter  101  thereof,  the  following  new 
chapter: 

"Chapter  102— Riots 
'■  'Sec. 

"  -2101.  Riots 
"  '2102.  Defi_nltlons 
"  '2103.  Preemption 
•"5  2101.  Riots 

"(a)  Whoever  travels  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  or  tises  any  facility  of,  or 
means  of  communication  In,  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  for  the  purpose  of — 

"'(11  willfully  Inciting  or  instigating  the 
commission  or  continuation  of  a  public  dis- 
turbance by  twenty-five  or  more  persons.  In- 
tending, knowing,  or  having  reason  to  believe 
that  such  public  disturbance  will  result  In  or 
continue  to  result  In  any  one  or  more  un- 
lawful acts  of  (A)  arson,  (B)  looting,  (C) 
sabotage  or  violence  causing  damage  to,  or 
the  obstruction  of  the  operation  or  func- 
tioning of,  any  basic  public  works  or  utility, 
(D)  assault  or  battery  with  a  dangerous  or 
deadly  weapon  against  any  fireman  or  law 
enforcement  officer  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties  Incident  to  and 
during  the  corrunlssion  of  such  public  dis- 
turbance, or  (E)  violence  by  any  one  or  more 
persons  using  any  firearm  or  explosive  or 
incendiary  device  to  Inflict  Injury  or  damage 
to  persons  or  property;  or 

"  '(2)  willfully  making  any  explosive  or  in- 
cendiary device,  willfully  teaching  or  demon- 
strating to  any  number  of  persons  the  use, 
application,  or  making  of  any  explosive  or 
incendiary  device,  or  willfully  distributing 
any  Instructional  materials  with  respect  to 
the  use,  application,  or  making  of  any  ex- 
plosive or  Incendiary  device.  Intending, 
knowing,  or  having  reason  to  believe  that 
such  device  will  be  unlawfully  used  by  any 
one  or  more  persons  to  Inflict  Injury  or 
damage  to  persons  or  property  in  the  course 
of  a  public  disturbance  by  twenty-five  or 
more  persons;  or 

"■(3)  willfully  transporting,  or  furnishing 
by  any  means,  to  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons any  flrearm  or  explosive  or  incendiary 
device.  Intending,  knowing,  or  having  reason 
to  beUeve  that  such  firearm  or  explosive  or 
Incendiary  device  will  be  unlawfully  used  by 
any  one  or  mere  persons  to  inflict  Injury 
or  damage  to  persons  or  property  in  the 
course  of  a  public  disturbance  by"  twenty- 
five  or  more  persons:  or 

"'(4)  willfully  and  unlawfully  using  any 
firearm  or  explosive  or  Incendiary  device  to 
Inflict  Injury  or  dimage  to  persons  or  prop- 
erty In  the  course  of  a  public  disturbance 
by  twenty-five  or  more  persons;  or 

"'(51  willfully  committing,  during  the 
commission  of  a  public  disturbance  by 
twenty-flve  or  more  persons,  any  unlawful 
act  of  (A)  arson,  (B)  looting,  (C)  sabotage 
or  violence  causing  damage  to,  or  the  ob- 
struction of  the  operation  or  functioning  of. 
any  basic  public  works  or  utiUty,  (D)  assault 
or  battery  with  a  dangerous  or  deadly  weap- 
on against  any  fireman  or  law  enforcement 
officer  engaged  In  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  Incident  to  and  during  the  com- 
mission of  such  public  disturbance,  or  (E) 
assault  or  battery  with  a  dangerous  or  deadly 
weapon  against  any  other  person  In  the 
course  of  a  public  disturbance  Involving 
any  one  or  more  of  the  acts  described  In 
clause  (A),  (B),  (C),  or  (D); 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000  or  Im- 


prisoned   not   more    than    twenty   years,    or 
both. 

"•(b)  In  any  prosecution  under  this  sec- 
tion, proof  that  a  defendant  has  engaged  In, 
or  attempted  to  engage  In,  any  overt  act 
for  any  purpose  described  In  paragraph  (1), 
(2),  (3),  (4),  or  (5)  of  subsection  (a),  at 
any  place  within  any  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  at  any  time  within  ten  days 
after — 

"'(1)  his  travel  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  that  place,  or 

"■(21  his  use  of  any  facility  of.  or  means 
of  communication  In.  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  communicate  with  or  broadcast 
to,  or  to  convey  any  article  to,  any  person  or 
persons  at  that  place,  or  to  transport  any  per- 
son to  that  place, 

shall  be  deemed  prima  facie  proof  that  such 
defendant  has  traveled  In.  or  has  used  a  fa- 
cility of.  or  means  of  communication  In,  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  for  a  purpose 
described  in  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3).  (4), 
or  (5i  of  subsection  (a),  unless  such  de- 
fendant explains  his  travel  In,  or  use  of  a 
facility  of,  or  means  of  communication  In, 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Jury  lor  of  the  court  when 
tried  without  jury). 
"  '§  2102.  Definitions 

"  'For  purposes  of  this  chapter: 

"  "(1)  The  term  "basic  public  works  or  util- 
ity" means  (A)  any  works  for  the  storage, 
treatment,  purification,  or  distribution  of 
water  If  such  works  Is  owned,  operated,  li- 
censed, or  regulated  by  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, or  the  United  States:  (B)  any  sew- 
age, sewage  treatment,  or  sewer  facility,  if 
such  facility  Is  owned,  operated,  licensed,  or 
regulated  by  any  State  or  local  government, 
or  the  United  States;  (C)  any  facility  for  the 
generation  or  transmission  of  electric  energy, 
if  such  facility  Is  owned,  operated,  licensed, 
or  regulated  by  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, or  the  United  States;  (D)  any  facility 
for  the  distribution  of  natural  gas.  if  such 
facility  is  owned,  operated,  licensed,  or  reg- 
ulated by  any  State  or  local  government,  or 
the  United  States:  (E)  any  bus.  railway,  sub- 
way, waterway,  or  other  public  transporta- 
tion system,  if  such  system  Is  owned,  op- 
erated, licensed,  or  regulated  by  any  State 
or  local  government,  or  the  United  States, 
and  any  terminal  or  public  highway,  rail  line, 
or  other  necessary  right-of-way  used  In  con- 
nection with  such  public  transportation  sys- 
tem, or  any  necessary  harbor  or  port  facilities 
in  connection  therewith:  (F)  any  radio,  tele- 
graph, telephone,  television,  or  other  commu- 
nications station  or  system  owned,  operated, 
licensed,  or  regulated  by  any  State  or  local 
government,  or  the  United  States:  or  (G) 
any  of  the  equipment,  property,  distribution, 
or  transmission  lines  or  cables,  or  material 
of  any  public  works  or  utility  specified  In 
clause  (A),  (B),  (C),  (D),  (E'),  or  (F). 

"'(Z)  The  term  "fireman"  means  any 
member  of  a  fire  department  (Including  a 
volunteer  fire  department)  of  any  State, 
any  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"'(3)  The  term  "law  enforcement  officer" 
means  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  any  State,  any  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  while 
engaged  In  the  enforcement  or  prosecution 
of  any  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States,  a  State,  any  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia:  and  such 
t«rm  shall  specificUly  Include,  but  shall  not 
be  Uml'ted  to.  members  of  the  National 
Guard,  as  defined  in  section  101  (9 1  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  members  of  the  orga- 
nized mlUtla  of  any  State,  or  territory  of  the 
United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  not  In- 
cluded within  the  definition  of  National 
Guard  as  defined  by  such  section  101(9), 
and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  while  engaged  In  suppressing 
acts  of  violence  or  restoring  law  and  order 
during  a  civil  disorder. 


"  ',4)  The  term  "firearm"  means  any  weap- 
on which  Is  designed  to  or  may  readily  be 
converted  to  expel  any  projectile  by  the  act 
of  an  explosive;  or  the  frame  or  receiver  of 
any  such  weapon. 

"'(5)  The  term  "arson"  means  to  mali- 
ciously set  fire  to  or  burn  (A)  any  dwelling, 
building,  or  similar  structure,  whether  public 
or  private,  or  any  other  person,  or  iB)  any 
appurtenance  to  such  dwelling,  building,  or 
similar  structure. 

"■(6)  The  term  "explosive"  means  dyna- 
mite and  all  other  forms  of  high  explosives, 
any  explosive  bomb,  grenade,  missile,  or  simi- 
lar device,  gunpowder,  and  any  chemical 
compound  or  mechanical  mixture  that  con- 
tains any  oxidizing  and  combustible  units, 
or  other  ingredients.  In  such  proportions, 
quantities,  or  packing  that  Ignition  by  fire, 
by  friction,  by  concussion,  by  percussion,  or 
by  detonation  of  the  compound  or  mixture 
or  any  part  thereof  may  cause  an  explosion. 

"  "(7)  The  term  "Incendiary  device"  means 
any  incendiary  bomb  or  grenade,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  any  device  which  (A) 
consists  of  or  Includes  a  container  of  any 
material  including  a  flammable  liquid  or 
compound  and  a  wick  composed  of  any  ma- 
terial which,  when  ignited,  is  cai>able  of  Ig- 
niting such  flammable  liquid  or  compound, 
and  (B)  can  be  carried  or  thrown  by  one 
individual  acting  alone. 

"  '5  2103.  Preemption 

"  'Nothing  contained  In  this  chapter  shall 
be  construed  as  indicating  an  Intent  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  in  which 
any  provisions  of  this  chapter  operate  to  the 
excltislon  of  State  or  local  laws  on  the  E.ime 
subject  matter,  nor  shall  any  provision  of  this 
chapter  be  construed  to  Invalidate  any  pro- 
vision of  State  law  unless  such  provision  Is 
Inconsistent  ■with  any  of  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter  or  any  provision  thereof." 

"(b)  The  table  of  contents  to  'P.^rt  I. — 
Crimes'  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after 

"'101,  Records  and  reports 2071' 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows : 

"'102.  Riots - 2101' 

"OFFICE  ON  RIOT  PREVENTION  AND  CCNTROI. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Independent  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Office 
on  Riot  Prevention  and  Control  (hereafter 
In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Office"). 
Such  Office  shall  be  administered  by  a  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  prescribed  by  section  5315 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule. 

"(b)  The  functions  of  the  Office  shall  be — 

"(1)  to  conduct,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  an  opera- 
tional study  of  the  Immediate  causes  and 
dynamics  of  the  various  riots  that  have  oc- 
curred throughout  the  United  States  in  re- 
cent years; 

"(2)  to  make  studies  and  conduct  pro- 
grams of  research.  In  light  of  the  findings 
and  results  developed  by  the  study  carried 
out  under  paragraph  (1),  designed  tci  de- 
velop Improved  methods,  techniques,  equip- 
ment, and  devices  which  may  be  useful  In 
the  prevention  and  control  of  riots,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to  the  development  of 
nonviolent  methods  and  devices  for  dispers- 
ing rioters  and  other  methods  of  maintaining 
order  with  minimum  injury  to  persons  and 
minimum  damage  to  property,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  methods  and  techniques  to 
achieve  the  most  effective  coordination  and 
Integration  of  units  of  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  with  State  law  enforcement  person- 
nel and  with  units  of  the  National  Guard 
of  the  several  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  units  of  the  United  States  Army 
while  engaged  In  maintaining  and  restoring 
law  and  order  during  a  riot; 

"(3)   to  conduct,  from  time  to  time,  sem- 
inars and  workshops  throughout  the  United 
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states  for  the  presentation  and  dissemina- 
tion, to  officers  and  employees  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  of  the  United  States 
concerned  with  riot  prevention  and  control, 
of  laformation  with  respect  to  the  dynamics 
of  recent  rlota  in  the  United  States,  and  ad- 
vanced or  improved  methods,  techniques, 
equipment,  and  devices  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  riots; 

•'(4)  to  publish  and  disseminate  to  the 
States  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies, 
to  the  National  Guard  of  the  several  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  the 
United  States  Army,  a  quarterly  bulletin  or 
publication  presenting  and  evaluating  the 
latest  information  concerning  the  dynamics 
of  riots  and  the  prevention  and  control  of 
riots,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  informa- 
tion concerning  advanced  or  improved  tac- 
tical and  technological  methods,  techniques, 
equipment,  and  devices  to  control  riots; 

"(5  I  to  prepare  training  films  on  riot  con- 
trol for  the  use  of  police  departments  and 
other  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  the 
National  Guard  of  the  several  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  United  States 
Army,  relying  for  purposes  of  realism  on  film 
sequences  of  actual  riots,  coiuted  and  edited 
with  analytical  commentaries;  and 

•■(6  I  to  serve  as  a  central  collection  office 
and  repository  of  information  of  all  kinds 
relating  to  riots,  the  immediate  causes  of 
riots,  and  the  prevention  and  effective  con- 
trol  of   riots. 

•■(ci  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  hla 
functions  under  this  section,  the  Director 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  or  enter 
Into  contracts  with  any  private  or  public 
nonprofit  agency,  organization,  or  institution 
engaged  In.  or.  concerned  with  research 
training,  education,  or  demonstration  activi- 
ties in  the  field  of  riot  prevention  or  control. 
"(di  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Director  Is  authorized  to 
secure  directly  from  any  executive  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  independent  instrumen- 
talitv  of  the  Government,  information,  ad- 
vice, estimates,  and  statistics  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section;  and  each  such 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Director  and,  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  law,  furnish  such  information,  advice, 
estimates,  and  statistics  to  the  Director  upon 
his  request. 

'•^e  The  Director  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  office  as  he  may  determine  to 
be  required  for  the  performance  of  Its  duties. 
"if I  The  Director  may  procure  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants in  accordance  with  section  3101  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  $100  per  diem  for  individuals  in 
addition  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
blstence,  and  other  necessary  expenses. 

■•(^)  On  or  before  August  31  of  each  year 
the  Director  shall  transmit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  an  Interim  report  on  his 
activities  under  this  section  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Director  m.iy  deem  ap- 
propriate. The  Director  shall  submit  a  final 
and  comprehensive  report  not  later  than 
August  31.  1972,  Sixty  days  after  submission 
of  such  final  report  the  Office  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

"ADVISORV    COUNCU-    ON    COORDINATION    OP    PRO- 
GRAMS  or  RIOT   PREVENTION   ANU   CONTROL 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Coordination  of  Pro- 
grams of  Riot  Prevention  and  Control  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  CouncU'),  which 
shall  be  composed  of  21  members,  as  follows; 

"(1)  The  Director  of  the  Office  on  Riot 
Prevention  and  Control,  who  shall  be  the 
chairman; 

"(2)  Three  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Attorney  General  from  .^mong  officers 
and  emplovees  of  the  Department  of  .Justice: 

"(31  Five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 


President  from  among  chiefs  of  police  de- 
partments of  local  governments  whose  names 
are  submitted  to  the  President  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police; 

•■(4)  The  chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  appointed  under  section  2015  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code: 

"(5)  Three  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  among  the 
Adjutants  General  of  the  several  States  and 
the  commanding  general  of  the  National 
Gu.ird  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

••(6)  Three  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  from  among  mem- 
bers serving  on  active  duty  In  the  United 
SUttes  Army;  and 

"(7)  Five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  citizens  In  private 
life  With  special  training,  knowledge,  or  ex- 
perience in  any  field  (including  research) 
pertinent  to  the  functions  of  the  Council. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  promote  the  coor- 
dination, by  advice  and  consultation,  of 
study,  research,  and  Informational  programs 
and  activities  carried  out  by  the  Office  of 
Riot  Prevention  and  Control  under  section 
4(bt  of  this  Act  with  related  types  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  carried  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  several  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  the  United  States 
Army,  or  local  law  enforcement  agencies, 
including  as  appropriate  encouragement  of 
the  Joint  conduct  or  support  of  such  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  meet  not  less  than 
once  each  six  months. 

"(d)  (1 1  Members  of  the  Council  appointed 
by  the  President  from  private  Ufa  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Council  and.  in  addition,  shall  be  entitled 
to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Council. 

••(2)  Members  of  the  Council,  other  than 
those  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  shall 
serve  without  compensation  in  addition  to 
that  received  in  their  regular  public  employ- 
ment, but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  in  the  performance  of 
duties  vested  In  the  Council. 

"(e)  The  Council  shall  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  It 
deems  advisable.  In  addition,  the  CotincU  Is 
authorized  to  obtain  temporary  and  Inter- 
mittent services  of  experts  and  consultants 
in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

"(fi  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(Including  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, financial  reporting,  personnel  and 
procurement)  may  be  provided  the  Council 
by  the  General  Services  Administration,  for 
which  payment  shall  be  made  In  advance,  or 
by  reimbursement  from  funds  of  the  Com- 
mission in  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  chairman  of  the  Council  and 
the   Administrator   of   General   Services. 

"(g)  On  or  before  Atigust  31  of  each  year, 
the  Council  shall  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  an  Interim  report  on  Its 
activities  pursuant  to  this  section  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  Council  shall 
submit  a  final  and  comprehensive  report  not 
later  than  August  31.  1972.  Sixty  days  after 
the  submission  of  such  final  report  the  Coun- 
cU shall  cense  to  exist. 

"AUTHORIZATIONS 

"Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
sections  4  and  .5  of  this  Act,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968.  For  any  succeeding  fiscal  year  only 
such  sums  may  be  appropriated  for  such 
purpose  as  the  Congress  hereafter  may  au- 
thorize by  law. 

"Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 


amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
prohibit  travel  or  use  of  any  facility  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inciting  or  instlgsiting  the  commis- 
sion or  continuation  of  ceruiin  public  dis- 
turbances resultinB  in  acts  of  arson,  looting, 
damage  or  obstruction  of  basic  public  works 
and  utilities,  and  aggravated  assaults  upon 
firemen  and  law  enforcement  officers;  to  es- 
tablish an  Office  on  Riot  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol and  an  Advisory  Council  on  Coordina- 
tion of  Programs  of  R'iot  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol.  and  for  other  purposes.'  ' 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS  OF  1967— AMENDMENTS 

.^MENDMENT    NO,    370 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  submitt«d 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  iS.  2388)  to  provide  an 
improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act  and  for  other  purposes,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    371 

Mr.  PROUTY  <for  himself  and  Mr. 
Scott  )  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to 
the  motion  by  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
relating  to  an  instruction  to  strike  out 
title  II  of  Senate  bill  2388,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENT: 
REQUIRING    PASS-THROUGH    OF 

BENEFITS— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    372 

Mr    HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  unless 
present  social  security  law  is  changed, 
manv  thousands  of  those  who  supposedly 
will  receive  increases  upon  passage  of  the 
pending  legislation  will  end  up  witli  no 
mo'-e  benefits  than  they  now  have.  With- 
out an  amendment  such  as  I  submit  to- 
dav.  in  the  case  of  several  hundred  th(DU- 
sand  persons  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
beneficiaiy  scale,  the  only  effect  w-ill  be 
to  give  the  States  a  greater  subsidy  for 
their  welfare  payments,  shifting  the  bur- 
den to  the  Federal  Government  without 
benefit  to  those  individuals  who  are  on 
both  social  security  and  old  age  assist- 
ance. ,        •  1 
At  present  the  lower  range  of  social 
security  payments  to  the  elderly  is  too 
low  for  them  to  live  on,  unless  they  have 
other   resources.    Where    there    are   no 
other  resources,  social  security  must  be 
supplemented    by    old    age    as,sistance, 
financed  equally  by  local  and  Federa 
sources  under  title  XIX  of  the  social 
security  code.  It  has  happened  before, 
and  without  amendment  it  wUl  happen 
again   that  social  security  increases  are 
merely  applied  to  reduce  the  OAA  share, 
leaving  the  recipients  with  exactly  the 
same  total. 

For  example,  a  person  receives  tne 
minimum  $44  of  social  security  in  a  State 
whose  minimum  standard  Is  $85.  Old- 
age  assistance  pays  the  other  $41.  $20.dO 
of  which  is  Federal  money,  the  rest  local. 
Suppose  the  bill  now  before  us  raises 
the  social  security  minimum  to  $50.  a  $6 
monthly  increase.   Will  the  beneficiary 
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now  get  $91  instead  of  $85?  In  most  cases, 
no — unless  my  amendment  is  adopted. 
Instead  of  passing  on  the  increase  and 
maintaining  the  same  old-age  assistance 
supplement,  the  States  are  free  to  cut 
the  OAA  payments  so  that  there  is  still 
only  S85  per  month  total  income  for  the 
needy  elderly  person.  In  effect,  the  State 
will  pocket  the  $6  intended  for  the  bene- 
ficiary. It  will  cut  its  supplement  from 
S41  to  $35.  in  effect  making  a  profit  on 
the  raise  that  should  go  to  the  benefi- 
ciary. Instead  of  paying  $20.50  as  its  OAA 
share,  it  will  now  pay  only  $17.50  as  its 
share,  saving  its  own  tax  money  by  re- 
quiring, in  a  sense,  a  $6  kickback  from 
the  elderly. 

This.  I  submit,  is  wrong.  The  provi- 
sions we  make  for  helping  the  benefi- 
ciaries must  be  made  to  help  them  truly, 
not  simply  reduce  the  tax  cost  of  the 
States  at  the  expense  of  those  we  should 
assist.  It  can  be  done  by  requiring  the 
State  to  pass  the  increase  along,  not 
countermand  it,  and  this  amendment 
will  do  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  <No.  372)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2481)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Semce  Act  to  pro- 
vide special  assistance  for  the  improve- 
ment of  laboratory  animal  research 
facilities;  to  establish  standards  for  the 
humane  care,  handling,  and  treatment  of 
laboratory  animals  in  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  and  by  recipients  of  grants. 
awards,  and  contracts  from  the  United 
States:  to  encourage  the  study  and  im- 
provement of  the  care,  handling,  and 
treatment  and  the  development  of  meth- 
ods for  minimizing  pain  and  discomfort 
of  laboratory  animal.';  used  in  biomedical 
activities;  and  to  otherwise  assure  hu- 
mane care,  handling,  and  treatment  of 
laboratory  animals;  and  for  other  pur- 
po.'es.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  MoND.ALE]  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFFl  be  added  as  a  casponsor 
of  the  bill  <S.  1341 »  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  order 
to  authorize  comprehensive  pilot  pro- 
grams in  lake  pollution  prevention  and 
control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  September  29.  1967,  he  presented 
to  the  Piesident  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  <S.  1862>  to  amend  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  TAX 
CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  scheduled  a 
public  hearing  on  the  following  tax  con- 
ventions at  10  a.m..  on  Thursday.  Oc- 
tober 5,  1967.  in  room  4221  of  the  New 
Senate  OfiBce  Building: 

One.  Tax  Convention  with  Brazil  (Ex. 
J.  90-n. 

T\vo.  Income-Tax  Convention  with 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  'Ex.  F,  90-1) . 

Three.  Supplementary  Income-Tax 
Convention  with  Canada  (Ex.  B,  90-1). 

Persons  interested  in  testifying  on  any 
of  these  conventions  should  communi- 
cate with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL CONVENTION  BILL 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  subcommittee 
will  hold  hearings  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, October  30  and  31.  on  S,  2307,  a  bill 
I  introduced  which  would  establish  pro- 
cedures to  implement  the  provision  In 
article  V  of  the  Constitution  for  conven- 
ing State  conventions  to  propose  consti- 
tutional amendments.  The  hearings  will 
beuin  at  10  a.m.  each  day  in  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  hearing  room,  room 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  constitutional  amendments  may  be 
proposed  in  one  of  two  ways — by  the 
Congress  or  by  a  convention  called  by 
the  Congress  in  response  to  the  applica- 
tions of  two-thirds  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures. Although  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution clearly  contemplated  that  both 
methods  of  propciing  amendments  would 
be  used  frequently,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  State-convention  method  has  never 
been  put  into  operation.  This  may  not 
be  true  much  longer,  however,  since  32 
State  legislatures  have  petitioned  for  a 
convention  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
reverse  the  Supreme  Court's  one-man 
one-vote  doctrine  on  State  legisla- 
tive apportionment.  If  only  two  more 
States  legislatures  memorialize  the 
Congress  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention,  we  will  be  faced  for  the 
first  time  in  our  histoi-y  with  imple- 
menting that  provision  of  article  V.  Since 
virtually  none  of  the  complex  and  im- 
portant questions  relevant  to  the  com- 
position and  functioning  of  such  a 
convention,  and  the  disposition  of  its 
proposals,  has  ever  been  authoritatively 
resolved,  the  result  could  well  be  a  con- 
stitutional nightmare.  S.  2307  is  intended 
to  forestall  that  nightmare,  to  bring  order 
to  the  chaos  and  conflict  that  threaten 
in  the  absence  of  such  legislation. 

I  noted  when  I  introduced  the  bill  that 
I  am  not  firmly  committed  to  all  of  its 
provisions.  I  know  that  some  Senators, 
in  speeches  on  the  .subject,  have  indi- 
cated that  they  disagree  with  the  an- 
swers supplied  by  the  bill  to  such  ques- 
tions as  how  the  convention  shall  be  ap- 
portioned and  how  the  delegates  .shall 
vote,  how  long  State  petitions  remain 
valid,  and  whether  a  State  may  rescind  a 
petition  it  has  filed.  I  want  to  assure 


those  Senators  that  I  do  not  contend 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  represent 
the  only  or  even  the  best  answers  ^o 
those  questions.  Any  suggestions  for 
modification  will  be  sympathetically  re- 
ceived and  earnestly  considered. 

The  important  thing,  I  think,  is  to  an- 
swer these  questions  before,  not  after,  the 
Congress  finds  itself  in  receipt  of  the  req- 
uisite number  of  petitions.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  proposing  would  be  a  general 
statute  to  implement  the  State-conven- 
tion method  of  amendment  specified  .n 
article  V.  Its  provisions  would  not  be 
aimed  at  any  specific  effort  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  and  thus  should  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  conflicting  views  as  to  the 
substantive  merits  of  any  proposed 
amendment,  now  or  in  the  future.  The 
legislation  would  establish  fair  and  per- 
manent criteria  against  which  to  meas- 
ure the  validity  of  State  petitions  re- 
ceived by  the  Congress.  It  would  set  out- 
standing procedures  to  guide  the  Con- 
gress in  convening  a  convention  and  to 
govern  the  convention's  proceedings. 
And.  finally,  it  would  establish  proce- 
dures for  congressional  review  of  tne 
recommendations  of  a  convention  and 
for  forwarding  proposed  amendments  to 
the  States  for  ratification. 

Mr,  President,  I  consider  this  to  be  an 
important  and  timely  bill.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  and  will  participate  in 
the  hearings.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  tes- 
tify before  the  subcommittee  or  submit 
a  written  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
hearing  record  may  contact  Mr.  Paul  L. 
Woodard,  subcommittee  counsel,  Rocm 
1403  New  Senate  OfHce  Building,  tele- 
phone 4434.  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that 
today  the  Senate  received  the  following 
nominations: 

Harrison  M.  Symmes,  of  North  Carolina,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Hashemlte  Kingdom  of  Jordan,  vice  Findley 
Burns,  Jr, 

Hugh  M.  Smythe.  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  St.ites  of  America  to  Malta. 

In  accordance  with  the  commit--ee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may 
not  be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate, 


BOSTON  RED  SOX  WIN  AMERICAN 
LEAGUE  PENNANT 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  since  be- 
coming a  Member  of  this  body,  I  have 
been  looking  for  the  gooa  news  behind 
the  morning's  headlines.  Such  news  is 
not  always  easy  to  find.  The  war  in  Viet- 
nam still  rages  on.  The  problems  of 
our  urban  centers  have  not  yet  been 
solved.  The  prospect  of  a  surtax  awaits 
us.  And  the  hunicane  season  is  upon  us. 

But  today.  Mr.  President.  I  do  have 
good  news,  and  I  want  to  share  it,  and 
my  pleasure  and  excitement,  with  my 
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colleagues.  The  Boston  Red  Sox  have 
won  the  pennant. 

Perhaps  those  Senators  who  come 
from  New  York.  Illinois,  or  California, 
cannot  really  appreciate  the  delirium 
which  seized  my  home  State  yesterday 
after  the  last  "out"  was  made  by  the 
Minnesota  Twins. 

It  has  been  21  years  since  a  Boston  Red 
Sox  team  won  a  pennant.  Only  last  year, 
the  Red  Sox  were  one-half  game  out  of 
last  place  at  the  end  of  the  season.  But 
this  year,  under  the  tough  but  inspiring 
management  of  Dick  Williams,  they  have 
captured  first  place. 

I  shall  not  read  Into  the  Record  all  of 
the  names  and  accomplishments  of  the 
members  of  this  superb  team.  Carl  Ya- 
strzemskl.  the  Sox  brilliant  outfielder,  af- 
fectionately known  to  us  as  "Yaz"  is  only 
the  seventh  man  in  the  history  of  base- 
ball to  win  the  triple  crown.  Jim  Lon- 
borg.  our  22-game  winner,  who  had  never 
beaten  the  Minnesota  Twins  before,  cer- 
tainly picked  the  right  time  by  winning 
the  crucial  game  yesterday.  George  Scott. 
Jose  Santiago.  Gary  Bell.  Rico  Petrocelll. 
Reggie  Smith  and  all  the  rest  made  it  a 
truly  "Go  Red  Sox"  club.  Their  feat  is 
more  astounding  when  we  consider  that 
the  Sox  did  it  after  losing  one  of  their 
most  valuable  player,  Tony  Conigliaro. 
a  former  American  League  home  run 
champion,  who  had  already  hit  20  home 
runs  this  season  before  receiving  a  seri- 
ous eye  injury  which  kept  him  out  of  the 
lineup  for  the  crucial  last  quarter. 

But  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  fact 
about  this  Red  Sox  team,  apart  from 
their  obvious  winning  spirit,  is  their 
youth.  We  have  a  young,  fighting  team 
which  will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  The  Red  Sox  relief  pitcher  who 
was  warming  up  in  the  bullpen  during 
yesterday's  game  was  only  18.  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  many  pennants  ahead  for 
this  Red  Sox  team. 

Mr.  President,  several  weeks  aco.  dur- 
ing a  faii-ly  crucial  point  i:i  the  baseball 
season.  I  ."^nt  the  following  poem  to  Red 
Sox  manager.  Dick  Williams: 

Of  all  the  tenms  In  baseball 

The  Red  Sox  .ire  the  best. 

You've  vanquished  all  contenders 

Prom  the  East  Co.i.st  to  the  West. 

Your  fans  are  all  excited 

With  this  year's  great  performance. 

We  couldn't  be  more  delighted 

With  your  encouraging  transformance. 

You've  won  the  praise  of  all  of  us 

Win,  lose,  or  driiw  the  race. 

And  It  Is  my  humble  prediction 

You'll  end  up  in  first  place. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Red  Sox  go 
into  the  World  Series.  I  exi^ress  my  con- 
fidence that  owner  Tom  Yawkey's  team 
will  go  all  the  way. 

Ah.  Mr.  President,  there  is  victory  in 
the  air  in  Boston. 

How  sweet  it  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >  Mr.  H.^uT 
In  the  chair) .  Will  the  Senate  indulge  the 
Chair  the  opfwrtunity  to  express  for  the 
Record  his  disas^recment  with  his  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  that  he  re- 
garded today's  newspaper  headlines  as 
good  news.  My  silence  might  be  misun- 
derstood in  Michigan. 

Mr.  S-iTMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  with  great  Interest  to  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

I  can  fully  understand  his  feeling  of 
Joy  and  his  optimism  today. 

I  hope  that  he  will  preserve  those  feel- 
ings in  his  memory  for  they  will  not 
otherwise  be  with  him  this  time  next 
week. 

TRIP  TO   THE   FAR   EAST 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Far 
East,  Middle  East,  and  Europe,  visiting 
Japan.  Hong  Kong.  South  Vietnam,  Laos, 
Thailand,  Israel,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Great 
Britain. 

The  trip  further  increased  my  respect 
for  the  ability  and  dedication  of  U.S. 
civilian  and  militar>-  leaders,  all  over  the 
world. 

Tomorrow  I  shall  present  to  the  Sen- 
ate, toward  the  end  of  the  morning  hour, 
a  short  statement  entitled  "A  Proposal 
Looking  Toward  Peace  in  Vietnam." 


BOBBY  BAKER  BUDDY  CHOSEN 
COUNCIL  CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent has  named  Max  M.  Kampelman  to 
the  po,sition  of  Chairman  of  the  new 
Washington  City  Council.  This  appoint- 
ment of  a  former  Bobby  Baker  crony 
follows  the  Fortas  and  Bress  appoint- 
ments to  high  political  office. 

Senators  may  recall  that  Kampelman 
was  one  of  our  important  witnesses  that 
we  were  denied  from  subpenaing  by  a  5- 
to-4  vote  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  which  conducted  the 
Baker  investigation. 

Kampelman  was  one  of  the  founders, 
and  former  director  and  j^'eneral  coun- 
sel of  the  District  of  Columbia  National 
Bank  That  bank  received  the  first  char- 
ter granted  in  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
25  years.  This  is  made  more  interesting 
when  one  remembers  that  for  6  years 
Kampelman  was  a  Senate  administrative 
assistant,  and  that  he  and  Bobby  Baker 
were  two  of  the  bank's  original  stock- 
holders. Additionally,  you  may  remem- 
ber that  Baker  obtained  some  highly  un- 
usual loans  from  this  bank,  such  as  a 
S125.000  unsecured  loan  which  covered 
the  full  purchase  price  of  his  Spring 
Valley  home.  When  Baker  wanted  that 
loan  he  first  went  to  Kampelman.  who 
sent  him  to  a  bank  vice  president  named 
Collins.  When  Collins  approved  the  loan 
he  said: 

Mr.  Baker's  position  within  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment recommends  serious  consideration 
to  the  transaction,  as  he  U^  a  gentleman  with 
Innumerable  friends  and  connections  whose 
good  offices  in  behalf  of  our  bank  would  be 
very  valuable  In  our  growth. 

Kampelman  as  a  former  Senate  em- 
ployee if  called  as  a  witness  could  have 
been  asked  what  part  if  any  Baker  had  in 
securing  the  charter  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  National  Bank.  Kampelman 
could  also  have  been  asked  if  he  knew 
of  any  conflict  of  Interest  on  the  part  of 
anyone  in  the  securing  of  the  charter  for 
the  bank.  Moreover  this  man  might  have 
told  us  if  any  high  Government  ofQcials 
were  beneficial  owners  of  this  bank  stock 
although  not  stockholders  of  record. 


Mr.  President,  the  country  should  take 
note  that  Bobby  Baker  associates  have 
been  placed  In  the  courts,  the  district  at- 
torney's ofBce,  and  now  on  the  Washing- 
ton City  Council. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does  not 
the  Senator  think  that  the  appropriate 
time  to  inquire  into  the  matter  will  be 
when  Mr.  Kampelman  appears  before  the 
committee  for  confirmation  of  his  nom- 
ination? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Not  being  a  committee 
member,  I  shall  not  have  that  opportu- 
nity. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  under- 
stand that.  However,  the  committee  will 
have  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


WE  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  THE  TRUTH 
REGARDING         OUR  ALLEGED 

VIETNAM    COMMITMENTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
we  continue  our  involvement  in  a  mis- 
erable civil  war  In  Vietnam  because  of 
our  proud  refusal  to  admit  a  mistake  in 
our  attempt  to  make  South  Vietnam  a 
pro- American  and  an  anti-Chinese  buf- 
fer state.  Above  everything  else,  this  ad- 
ministration has  involved  more  than 
500,000  of  our  ground  forces  in  the  worst 
terrain  In  all  of  the  world  for  Americans 
to  be  fighting  in  a  war.  More  than  any- 
thing else,  we  are  fighting  to  avoid  ad- 
mitting failure.  As  Walter  Lippmann 
bluntly  put  it,  "We  are  fighting  to  save 
face." 

Furthermore,  according  to  all  reliable 
reports  from  leaders  of  nations  numbered 
among  our  allies  and  also  other  so-called 
friendly  nations  and  Communist  nations, 
ending  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
will  result  in  negotiations  toward  a  cease- 
fire and  an  armistice.  It  is  foolish  pride 
to  continue  to  demand  that  Hanoi  make 
the  first  overture  and  sue  for  peace  as  a 
defeated  nation. 

Those  who  favor  our  involvement  and 
expanding  bombii.'^  of  North  Vietnam 
allege  that  South  Vietnam  is  "the  scene 
of  a  powerful  aggression  that  is  spurred 
by  an  appetite  for  conquest."  Who  is 
this  powerful  aggressor?  The  only  forces 
fighting  against  us  in  Vietnam  are  the 
Vietnamese  people  themselves.  When  I 
was  in  Vietnam  in  late  1965.  General 
Westmoreland  stated  to  me  that  the  bulk 
of  the  Vietcong  forces  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam  were  born  and  reared  in  South 
Vietnam.  Gen.  Richard  Stillwell.  who 
was  then  second  in  command,  told  me 
that  80  percent  of  the  Vietcong  fighting 
in  the  Mekong  Delta  were  born  and 
reared  in  that  delta  area.  No  one  will 
deny  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
forces  of  the  Vietcong  are  South  Viet- 
namese. Even  today,  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  in  South  Vietnam  is  enlist- 
ing 30,000  young  South  Vietnamese  each 
month  into  the  Vietcong,  its  military 
arm.  There  are  no  Chinese  troops  nor 
Russian  troops  nor  volunteers  of  any 
other  Communist  Nation  fighting 
against  us  in  South  Vietnam. 

Administration  leaders  from  the  Pres- 
ident down  claim  that  because  of  our 
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alleged  commitment  we  should  not  with- 
draw our  ground  forces  to  Saigon  and 
10  other  coastal  bases  or  enclaves  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  seacoast  where  our 
1st  and  7th  Fleets  and  our  Air 
Forces  would  give  ample  protection. 
Those  who  urge  further  escalation  of 
the  war  and  now  even  urge  mining  the 
harbor  of  Haiphong,  or  bombing  the 
decks,  invariably  talk  of  the  commit- 
ments they  allege  were  made  by  Presi- 
dents Eisenhower  and  Kenned^'.  Then, 
from  the  President  down  they  assert  that 
we  Americans  must  live  up  to  those 
commitments. 

What  are  the  facts?  What  commit- 
ments did  President  Eisenhower  really 
make?  What  commitments  did  the  late, 
great  President  Kennedy  make?  First, 
before  I  destroy  those  arguments  regard- 
ing commitments,  may  I  say  that 
historically  there  never  were  two  nations. 
North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam. 

Vietnam  for  thousands  of  years  was 
one  nation.  There  was  no  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vietnam.  The  Geneva  accords 
of  1954,  which  we  agreed  to,  but  which 
our  representatives  did  not  sign,  stated. 

The  mllliary  demarcation  line  at  the  17th 
parallel  Is  provisional  and  should  not  In  any 
way  be  considered  as  constituting  a  political 
or  territorial  boundary. 

The  Geneva  accords  also  called  for 
elections  to  be  held  in  1956  toward  uni- 
fication of  Vietnam.  The  fact  is  that  after 
we  installed  our  puppet  Diem,  the  elec- 
tions were  called  off  at  our  behest.  The 
fact  is  that  the  civil  war  in  which  we  are 
now  involved  has  been  raging  in  Viet- 
nam since  1940,  when  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam begin  their  war  of  liberation,  first 
against  the  Japanese  and  then  against 
the  French  colonial  oppressors. 

To  maintain  that  the  Vietcong  is  a 
powerful  aggressor  spurred  by  an  appe- 
tite for  conquest  is  to  di.=tort  historj'. 
This  is  a  war  that  millions  of  Vietnamese 
have  been  fighting  since  1940.  While  the 
Communists  may  have  captured  leader- 
ship of  the  nationalist  movement,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  also  a  continuation  of  a  war  of  na- 
tional liberation.  The  Saigon  militaiT 
junta  is  composed  of  10  generals.  Of  the 
10.  nine  fought  on  the  side  of  the  French 
colonial  oppressors  in  1953  and  1954 
against  their  own  fellow  countrymen 
seeking  national  liberation.  Prime  Min- 
ister— and  soon  to  be  Vice  President — Ky 
war,  born  in  Hanoi  and  was  in  the  Fi-ench 
Air  Force  in  1954  as  a  cadet  in  training. 
In  other  words,  in  the  Vietnam  war  for 
liberation  Ky  and  his  cohorts  were  the 
tories  and  the  Viet  Minh  fighting  for 
national  liberation  were  the  patriots. 

We  certainly  camiot  claim  that  North 
Vietnam  threatens  our  existence  as  a 
world  power.  Veiy  definitely,  Vietnam  is 
of  no  strategic  or  economic  importance 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States.  Now 
what  about  that  argument  that  we  are 
defending  a  free  people  against  militaiy 
aggression?  There  is  no  aggression  from 
the  North.  For  thousands  of  years  Viet- 
nam has  been  one  undivided  country. 
The  Geneva  accords  called  for  an  elec- 
tion of  a  president  during  1956.  We  ap- 
proved of  this  agreement  and  the  Geneva 
Accords.  Nevertheless  our  CIA  and  our 
puppet  president  of  the  Saigon  regime 
called  off  those  elections.  President  Ei- 


senhower stated  Ho  Chi  Minh  would  have 
been  elected  by  80  percent  of  the  vote. 
Also,  in  reference  to  this,  we  face  the  em- 
barrassing fact  that  ver>-  few  nations  In 
the  world  accept  this  argument  as  an  ac- 
curate description  of  the  war.  More  Im- 
portant, the  great  majority  of  the  Viet- 
cong were  born  and  reared  in  South  Viet- 
nam. It  is  factually  incorrect  to  claim 
that  we  are  In  Southeast  Asia  with  more 
than  half  a  million  soldiers  fighting  a 
land  war  in  an  area  10,000  miles  distant 
from  our  shores  because  of  national  ag- 
gression by  one  state  against  another. 
This  is  a  fantastic  claim  lacking  ade- 
quate basis  in  fact.  Ho  Chi  Minh  was 
waging  his  "war  of  national  liberation" 
long  before  the  Chinese  Communists 
gained  power  in  their  owti  country. 

What  really  are  our  so-called  com- 
mitments in  Vietnam?  Those  who  urge 
further  escalation  of  the  war  always  talk 
of  commitments  made  by  Presidents 
Eisenhower  and  Kermedy  and  assert 
that  we  Americans  must  live  up  to  those 
commitments.  What  are  the  facts?  What 
commitments  did  President  Eisenhower 
make?  What  commitments  did  President 
Kennedy  make? 

Our  initial  commitment  to  South  Viet- 
nam, made  by  President  Eisenhower  in 
1954  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  South 
Vietnam  stated: 

I  am  Instructing  the  American  Ambassador 

•  •  *  to  examine  with  you  •  •  •  how  an 
intelligent  program  of  American  aid  •  •  • 
can  serve  to  assist  Vietnam  In  Its  present 
hour  of  trial.  .  .  .  The  purpose  of  this  offer 
Is  to  assist  the  Government  of  Vietnam  In 
developing  and  maintaining  a  strong,  viable 
state  capable  of  resisting  attempted  subver- 
sion or  aggression  through  military  means. 

•  •  •  The  U.S.  Government  hopes  that  such 
aid.  combined  with  your  own  continuing  ef- 
forts, will  contribute  effectively  toward  an  in- 
dependent Vietnam  endowed  with  a  strong 
government. 

Can  anyone  claim  that  Prime  Minister 
Ky  of  South  Vietnam,  who  himself  was 
born  and  reared  in  Hanoi,  heads  a 
strong,  viable  state?  The  military  junta 
in  Saieon  could  not  remain  in  power  1 
week  except  for  the  operations  of  our 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  sup- 
port of  our  Armed  Forces.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  questionable  whether  even 
with  all  our  power  we  can  secure  a  tran- 
quil administration  for  Thieu  and  Ky 
who  received  but  34  percent  support  at 
the  September  3  election. 

While  General  Eisenhower  was  Presi- 
dent, the  U.S.  military  advisory  group  to 
Vietnam  was  increased  from  a  total  of 
327  in  1953  to  685  in  January  1961. 

Now.  having  made  it  crystal  clear  that 
President  Eisenhower's  commitment,  so- 
called,  was  a  very  "iffy"  commitment  in- 
deed, what  commitment  did  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  make'^' 

President  Kennedy  said  on  September 
3,  1963.  shortly  before  his  assa.ssination: 

I  don't  think  that  unless  a  greater  effort  Is 
made  by  the  government  to  win  popular 
support  that  the  war  can  be  won  out  there. 
In  the  final  analysis,  it  Is  their  war.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  vTln  It  or  lose  it. 
We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equip- 
ment, v.e  can  send  our  men  out  there  as 
advisers,  but  they  have  to  win  It — the  r>eople 
of  Vietnam — against  the  Communists.  We 
are  prepared  to  continue  to  assist  them,  but 
I  don't  think  that  the  w.\r  can  be  won  unless 
the   people  support   the   effort,   and,   in   my 


opinion.  In  the  last  two  months  the  govern- 
ment has  gotten  out  of  touch  with  the 
people. 

On  another  occasion,  our  late,  great 
President  John  F.  Kennedj'  said: 

Transforming  Vietnam  into  a  Western 
redoubt  is  ridiculous. 

Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  not 
fighting  a  land  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
because  of  commitments  made  by  Presi- 
dents Eisenhower  and  Kennedy. 

After  rehashing  the  tired  arguments 
regarding  our  so-called  commitment, 
how  can  it  honestly  be  claimed  that  our 
involvement  In  this  war  is  justified  be- 
cause of  our  commitment  under  the 
SEATO  Treaty?  When  they  do  not  refer 
to  the  very  "iffy"  commitments  made  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  President 
Kennedy  to  justify  our  Involvement  In 
the  civil  war  in  Vietnam,  administration 
officials  during  the  last  year  and  a  half 
fall  back  on  our  so-called  obligation  un- 
der the  SEATO  Treaty. 

Article  IV  Is  the  basis  for  this  claim. 
The  text  of  article  IV  is  as  follows: 

1.  Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Partiee  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by 
unanimous  agreement  may  hereafter  desig- 
nate, would  endanger  its  own  peace  ard 
safety,  and  agrees  that  it  will  in  that  event 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accord- 
ai;ce  with  its  constitutional  processes. 
Measures  taken  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  immediately  reported  to  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties, 
the  inviolability  or  the  Integrity  of  the  ter- 
ritory or  the  sovereignty  or  political  Inde- 
pendence of  any  Party  in  the  treaty  area  or 
of  any  other  State  or  territory  to  which  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  from 
time  to  time  apply  is  threatened  in  any  way 
other  than  by  armed  attack  or  is  affected  or 
threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation  which 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area,  the 
Parties  shall  consult  Immediately  In  order 
to  agree  on  the  measures  which  should  be 
taken  for  the  common  defense. 

3.  It  is  understood  that  no  action  on  the 
territory  of  any  State  designated  by  unani- 
mous agreement  under  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated 
shall  be  taken  except  at  the  Invitation  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  government 
concerned. 

The  odd  thing  about  the  SEATO 
Treaty  is  its  elusiveness;  It  has  a  quick- 
.silver  character  about  It.  It  seems  to  suit 
the  pui-pose  of  whomsoever  Is  interpret- 
ing it  at  any  given  moment.  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  has  stated: 

It  is  this  fundamental  SEATO  obligation 
that  has  from  the  outset  guided  our  actions 
in  South  Vietnam.  ...  If  the  United  States 
determines  that  an  armed  attack  has  oc- 
curred against  any  nation  to  whom  the  pro- 
tection of  the  treaty  applies,  then  It  is  ob- 
ligated to  "act  to  meet  the  common  danger" 
without  regard  to  the  views  or  actions  of  any 
other  treaty  member. 

However,  the  architect  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  the  late  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles,  in  trj-ing  to  assuage  con- 
gressional fears  about  the  degree  of  com- 
mitment that  the  United  States  was 
making  in  the  SEATO  Treaty,  said  in 
1955: 

If  there  Is  a  revolutionary  movement  In 
Vietnam  or  Thailand,  we  (SEATO  nations) 
would  consult  together  aa  to  what  to  do 
about  it.  because  if  there  were  a  subversive 
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movement  that  was  In  fact  propagated  by 
communism.  It  would  be  a  very  grave  threat 
to  us.  But  we  have  no  undertaking  to  put  It 
down;  all  we  have  Is  an  undertaking  to  con- 
»ult  what  to  do  about  It. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  last 
sentence  of  section  1  of  article  IV  states : 

Measures  taken  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  Immediately  reported  to  the  Secmlty 
Council  oX  the  United  Nations. 

In  a  publication  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  March  1966,  entitled 
"The  Legality  of  U.S.  Participation  in  the 
Defense  of  Vietnam."  the  claim  is  made 
that  our  Government  fulfilled  this  obli- 
gation In  August  1964,  when  we  asked 
the  Council  to  consider  the  situation  cre- 
ated by  North  Vietnamese  attacks  on 
U.S.  destroyers  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf;  twice 
again  in  February  1965,  when  the  United 
States  sent  additional  reports  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  on  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 
and  on  the  additional  measures  taken  by 
the  United  States  In  the  collective  de- 
fense of  South  Vietnam:  and  in  Janu- 
ary 1966,  when  we  formally  submitted 
the  Vietnam  question  to  the  Security 
Council  for  its  consideration. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  we  did 
not  take  any  step  toward  reporting  our 
action  in  Vietnam  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil until  August  1964— after  we  had  al- 
ready committed  thousands  of  men  and 
billions  of  dollars  of  equipment  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It 
apparently  took  officials  of  the  State  De- 
partment quite  a  long  time  to  determine 
that  we  were  in  Vietnam  because  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty.  In  fact,  it  appears  that 
this  justification  was  made  after  it  was 
finally  realized  that  all  the  other  time- 
worn  excuses  and  loophole-ridden  justi- 
fications would  not  hold  water. 

The  fact  is  that  the  SEATO  Treaty  has 
never  been  invoked  with  reference  to 
Vietnam  Of  the  eight  signatories  to  the 
treaty,  only  four— Thailand,  the  Philip- 
pines. Australia,  and  New  Zealand — have 
given  us  any  assistance  whatever  and 
that  only  minimal. 

In  a  recent  speech  the  President  re- 
ferred to  statements  of  various  leaders 
of  nations  in  Southea.st  Asia — statements 
which  ostensibly  support  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

He  quoted  the  Prime  Minister  of  Aus- 
tralia. What  has  Australia,  which  is  sup- 
posedly so  concerned,  done  to  help  us? 
The  answer  is  that  this  nation  of  more 
than  10  million  people  has  sent  less  than 
1.000  soldiers  to  Vietnam  to  fight  along- 
side the  more  than  half  million  Ameri- 
cans. A  tremendous  contribution  for  a 
nation  that  feels  itself  threatened  by  so- 
called  North  Vietnamese  aggression. 

The  President  quoted  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  New  Zealand  as  thanking  God 
that  "America  regards  aggression  in 
Asia  with  the  same  concern  as  it  regards 
aggression  in  Europe."  New  Zealand  has 
made  the  tremendous  sacrifice  of  send- 
ing approximately  200  soldiers  to  assist 
us.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Government  of 
New  Zealand  does  not  regard  the  so- 
called  aggression  In  Vietnam  very  seri- 
ously. 

If  some  of  our  so-called  allies  In  Viet- 
nam seem  to  be  heavy  verbally  In  sup- 
port of  us,  words  are  about  as  far  as  they 
are  willing  to  go. 


Regarding  South  Korea,  it  is  a  fact 
that  South  Korea  has  sent  50,000  fine 
fighting  men  to  fight  in  the  Vietnam  civil 
war.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  this  was  done 
only  after  we  agreed  to  give  and  did  give 
South  Korea  more  tlian  $150  million  ad- 
ditional aid  in  1965  and  1966.  And  this 
year  approximately  $200  million  addi- 
tional American  taxpayers'  money. 

This  represents  additional  foreign  as- 
sistance as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  this  fight- 
ing contingent  armed,  fed,  paid,  supplied, 
and  maintained  entirely  at  our  expense. 
The  President  quoted  President 
Marcos  of  the  PhiUppines.  The  Philip- 
pine Republic,  freed  by  us.  has  made  a 
contribution  of  only  2,000  noncombat 
engineers,  and  has  recentlj-  refused  to 
increase  that  contingent.  Also,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  tlie  Philippine  sacrifice  was 
made  after  we  agreed  to  increase  aid  to 
the  Philippines  to  the  tune  of  more  than 
$100  million.  We  should  also  note  that 
when  President  Johnson  recently  sent 
two  personal  emissaries.  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taylor  and  Clark  CUfford.  to  assess  the 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia,  their  plane 
was  forced  to  land,  because  of  engine 
trouble,  at  Clark  Air  Force  Base  in  the 
Philippine  Republic.  This  embarrassed 
them.  A  bitter  congressional  campaign 
was  being  waged  by  opponents  of  the 
Marcos  administration  based  an  opposi- 
tion to  even  this  trifling  aid  to  us  in 
Vietnam.  President  Marcos  refused  to 
see  them,  although  he  was  within  half  an 
hour's  drive  from  the  base.  Here  is  real 
evidence  of  his  concern  over  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  Public  sentiment  in 
the  Philippine  Republic  is  likely  to  result 
in  his  recall  of  that  noncombat  engineer 
group  early  next  year. 

The  President  also  quoted  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Malaysia,  which,  interest- 
ingly enough,  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization.  Is 
not  that  rather  peculiar  for  a  nation 
which  believes  itself  to  be  threatened 
with  Communist  aggression  and  from 
North  Vietnam?  Furthermore,  Malaysia 
has  not  contributed  one  soldier  or  1  cent 
to  aid  us  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  the  observations  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  [Mr.  Mans- 
field! who  recently  returned  from  a  tour 
of  Southeast  Asia  are  worth  noting  in 
this  regard.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  found  that  while  criticism  of 
the  war  is  not  great,  there  is  little  en- 
thusiasm for  it  except  in  South  Korea  and 
possibly  in  Taiwan.  To  continue  to  lose 
the  priceless  lives  of  thousands  of  young 
.\mericans  in  behalf  of  a  cause  in  which 
our  so-called  allies  show  so  little  inter- 
est is  unconscionable. 

Also  South  Vietnam  has  never  by  for- 
mal action  asked  SEATO  for  assi.stance. 
What  of  other  SEATO  nations?  France 
has  Incessantly  condemned  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  continually  urged 
our  withdrawal.  Great  Britain  has  done 
nothing  to  help.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  of  the  war  supplies  reaching  North 
Vietnam  arrive  on  ships  flying  the  Union 
Jack.  Pakistan,  the  remaining  SEATO 
signatory,  has  condemned  our  partici- 
pating in  the  Vietnam  civil  war  and  has 
been  against  us  more  often  than  with 
us    In   other   international   disputes    In 


which  we  have  taken  a  position.  With  an 
ally  like  Pakistan,  who  needs  enemies? 

Like  all  other  official  allegations  of  why 
we  are  in  Vietnam  and  what  we  are  do- 
ing there,  those  based  on  the  SEATO 
Treaty  go  up  in  smoke  upon  the  most 
cursory  examination. 

Unpleasant  as  it  may  be,  the  time  for 
reappraisal  has  come,  and  thoughtful 
Americans  should  resolve  to  be  realistic 
about  it.  The  first  step  is  to  cast  off  the 
illusion  that  the  civil  war  in  Vietnam 
represents  a  final  showdown  with  world 
communism. 

Mr.  President,  our  mission  should  be 
to  help  people,  if  they  want  help,  and 
to  assist  in  building  political  and  social 
conditions  that  will  deter  the  people  of 
the  underdeveloped  nations  from  looking 
to  the  Communist  ideology  for  the  cure 
for  their  national  ills. 

This  does  not  at  all  mean  abandoning 
the  field  everywhere  to  the  Commimists 
and  retreating  into  isolation,  but  it  does 
mean  that  we  should  apply  appropriate 
measures  to  the  particular  situation  we 
are  dealing  with,  Instead  of  ti-yinp  to 
handle  them  all  by  a  formula  derived 
from  a  bygone  set  of  circumstances.  It 
means  abandoning  the  assumption  that 
the  only  way  our  national  interest  can 
be  protected  is  by  the  direct  application 
of  our  military  power  around  the  periph- 
ery of  the  Communist  world.  It  mean.-: 
limiting  our  commitments  to  vital  areas 
and  bringing  them  into  line  with  our 
capacity  to  fulfill  them.  Dean  Rusk  may 
assume  the  United  States  has  a  mandate 
from  Almighty  God  to  police  the  world. 
I  repudiate  any  such  view. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  truly  inter- 
ested in  seeking  peace  in  Vietnam,  the 
Pre.sident  should  immediately  announce 
the  unconditional  cessation  of  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  without  imposing 
any  conditions  whatever  and  announce 
that  such  policy  will  continue  for  suffi- 
cient time  for  us  to  determine  if  a  dip- 
lomatic ending  of  this  conflict  can  be 
achieved.  Also  at  the  same  time  our 
President  would  do  well  to  announce 
that  in  South  Vietnam  our  Armed  Forces 
would  willingly  abstain  from  offensive 
ground  action  if  the  Vietcong  would  like- 
wise abstain  from  offensive  action  and 
acts  of  terrorism  In  order  to  afford  the 
Vietcong  and  the  leader.-  of  the  Hanoi 
and  Saigon  regimes  some  days  or  even 
weeks  to  arrange  for  a  conference  of  in- 
dependent delegates  representing  each 
group  involved  for  the  pui-pose  of  seeking 
a  cease-fire  and  an  armistice.  Every  indi- 
cation that  we  have  from  leaders  of 
friendly  nations  is  that  an  unconditional 
suspen.s!on  of  the  bombine  will  bring  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  the  conference 
table.  The  most  recent  was  the  statement 
last  week  by  Canadian  Foreign  Minister 
Paul  Martin  that: 

All  attempts  to  bring  about  talks  between 
the  two  sides  are  doomed  to  failure  unless 
the  bombing  Is  stopped. 

Canada's  plea  was  echoed  at  the  United 
Nations  by  representatives  from  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world. 

There  is  a  limited  risk  in  our  taking 
such  initiative.  The  risk  is  worth  taking, 
especially  in  view  of  the  statement  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  of  the 
limited  effectiveness  of  the  bombing  of 
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North  Vietnam  and  in  view  of  the  al- 
ternative risks  involved  in  continued 
escalation  of  the  war.  We  are  the  most 
powerful  Nation  on  earth.  If  we  are  sin- 
cerelv  interested  in  peace,  we  can  afford 
to  bend  a  little  and  venture  this  minimal 

risk.  ^^  ^ 

I  urge  the  President  to  announce  that 
along  v^ith  stopping  all  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  unconditionally,  we  will  with- 
draw to  our  coastal  enclaves  including 
Saigon  once  negotiations  begin,  provid- 
ing, of  course,  that  the  Vietcong  cease 
offensive  action  during  that  period.  Fur- 
thermore that  we  are  willing  to  withhold 
offensive  action  on  the  ground  in  South 
Vietnam  and  in  the  air  over  South  Viet- 
nam if  the  Vietcong  and  Hanoi  abstain 
from  offensive  action,  any  terrorist  at- 
tacks, and  infiltration  of  forces  south  of 
the  DMZ  provided  we  also  cease  sending 
in  further  reinforcements. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  seek  to  neu- 
tralize Vietnam  and  end  the  bloodletting 
there.  Otherwise,  the  future  holds  forth 
for  us  involvement  In  that  wartom  land 
for  5  years— possibly  10  or  20  years.  E\-en 
more  compelling  Is  the  fact  that  to  con- 
tinue our  present  tragic  course  Is  likely 
to  lead  to  a  third  world  war. 


belief  in  and  a  dedication  to  the  real 
dignity  of  man. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  heed  the  wise  mes- 
sage of  these  millions  of  men  and  women 
of  good  will. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  translate  these 
cherished  human  rights  Into  legal  reality 
by  Immediately  ratifying  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor. 
Freedom  of  Association,  Genocide.  Politi- 
cal Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery  and 
thereby  put  our  Nation  squarely  on 
record  on  these  fimdamental  questions 
of  human  dignity  and  world  peace. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
loint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  109'  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  commemorating  50  years 
of  sen-ice  to  the  Nation  by  the  Langley 
Research  Center. 


RELIGIOUS  GROUPS  STRONGLY 
ENT)ORSE  SENATE  RATIFICATION 
OF  THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVEN- 
TIONS CXLVni 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  advocated  Senate  ratification  of 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on 
Forced  Labor,  Freedom  of  Association, 
Genocide,  Political  Rights  of  Women, 
and  Slavery  during  every  day  of  the  90th 
Congress,  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude 
for  the  tremendous  support  provided  by 
American  churches  and  religious  orga- 
nizations. 

Among  the  American  religious  orga- 
nizations which  have  worked  long  and 
hard  for  Senate  ratification  of  these  four 
conventions  are  B'nal  B'rith.  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  United  Church  of  Christ, 
Unltarian-Universallst  Association.  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  In 
the  V.SA.,  National  Catholic  Conference 
for  Interracial  Justice,  General  Board  of 
Christian  Social  Concerns,  the  Method- 
ist Church,  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  National  Spiritual 
Assembly  of  the  Bahal's  of  the  United 
States,  Catholic  Association  for  Interna- 
tional Peace,  American  Baptist  Conven- 
tion. American  Jewish  Congress,  and 
Hadassah. 

What  a  remarkable  ecumenical  dis- 
play. 

These  groups,  having  literally  millions 
of  members,   share  one   basic   tenet — a 


MEXICO— A  NATION  ON  THE  MOVE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  tlie  most  amazing — and  heartwarm- 
ing— developments  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere in  recent  decades  has  been  the 
steady  rise  of  Mexico  both  as  a  power 
and  a  partner. 

That  rise  is  being  accelerated  today. 
Despite  some  serious  problems,  such  as 
pockets  of  rural  poverty  and  rapidly  ex- 
panding population.  Mexico  is  a  nation 
on  the  move.  Under  the  leadership  of 
such  statesmen  as  ex-President  Adolfo 
Lopez  Mateos  and  current  President 
Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz,  enormous  progress 
has  been  made  in  achieving  economic 
stability,  a  high  growth  rate  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  nation's  citizens. 

A  recent  news  article  published  in  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  documents 
that  country's  success  storj-.  At  one 
point,  it  states: 

Mexico  is  a  shining  light  that  Is  pointing 
the  wav  to  progress  for  other  nations  In 
this  Hemisphere  and  throughout  the  devel- 
oping world. 

To  that,  I  can  only  say  "Amen." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mexico's    Strccxss    Story:    New    iNDrsTRiES, 
Sou>m  Money,  Ste.\dy  Growth 

(Note. — The  Mexicans  appear  to  have 
found  a  success  formula  that  Is  unique  In 
Latin  America.  Massive  worries  remain — 
nagging  poverty  In  the  rural  areas  and  an 
exploding  population,  as  examples.  But  fresh 
capital,  sound  currency  and  business  Incen- 
tives are  giving  the  U.S.  neighbor  develop- 
ment on  a  steady  and  stable  course.) 

Mexico  Citt.— Just  to  the  south  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  found  a  real  success 
story  In  what  has  been  an  underdeveloped 
nation.  This  story  points  to  what  can  be 
done  by  a  comblnaUon  of  hard  work  with 
policies'  that  experience  has  shown  to  be 
practical. 

Mexico,  If  all  of  the  signs  are  right,  defi- 
nitely has  "taken  off."  It  Is  breaking  through 
the  restraints  that  long  have  held  the  na- 
tion In  check.  Still  to  be  solved  are  massive 
problems — rural  poverty,  maldistribution  of 
Income  and  an  exploding  population. 

The  contrast  with  many  other  nations  of 
Latin  America  Is  sharp.  InsUblllty,  Inflation 
and  unwillingness  to  face  up  to  basic  prob- 
lems have  slowed  progress  In  many  of  these 
countries.  Mexico,  by  contrast.  Is  proving 
that  planning  for  the  future,  sound  policies 
of  taxing  and  spending,  and  Insistence  on  s 
strong  currency  can  be  the  keys  to  steady 
and  stable  growth  for  developing  nations. 

Scntnd  credit.  Two  years  ago,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  declared  the  Mexican 


pe>so  a  "hard  currency."  Mexico's  Interna- 
tional credit  Is  strong,  and  there  is  no  trouble 
In  floating  bond  Issues  In  the  New  York  mar- 
ket. One  loan  recently  was  marketed  In 
Europe. 

This  country's  planners  seek  to  keep  the 
nation's  rate  of  growth  between  6  and  7  per 
cent  a  year,  which  they  regard  as  a  "sustain- 
able rate."  'When  that  rate  rises  to  10  per 
cent  or  above  Inflation  threatens  and  steps 
are  taken  to  cool  things  off. 

The  result  Is  that  the  average  rise  In  the 
cost  of  living  in  Mexico  has  been  about  2  per 
cent  annually — a  record  that  compares  favor- 
ably with  rises  In  the  so-called  "advanced" 
nations  of  the  world.  A  special  effort  Is  made 
to  keep  down  costs  of  the  baalc  elements  of 
diet — beans,  corn  and  milk.  It  Is  In  this  field 
that  the  contrast  Is  sharpest  with  most  de- 
veloping nations. 

confidence  high.  With  the  Mexican  pe«) 
stable.  prl\-ate  savings  have  been  growing  at 
a  rate  of  15  per  cent  or  more  a  year.  The 
growth  of  financial  Institutions  has  been 
equally  striking.  The  Increased  flow  of  sav- 
ings Is'  providing  capital  for  both  private  and 
public  investment — in  building.  In  Industry. 
The  high  rate  of  savings  and  of  Invest- 
ment reflects  confidence  of  people  In  Mex- 
ico's future. 

Younger  people  in  Mexico  have  the  Idea 
that  the  way  to  make  money  Is  to  go  Into 
business— Just  as  Americans  long  have  felt. 
The  country's  "new  rich"  are  Industrialists. 
In  most  of  Latin  America,  by  contrast,  the 
idea  Is  to  own  land,  to  go  Into  the  military 
service,  or  to  Invest  In  U.S.  or  Europe. 

Foreign  plants  wooed. — Mexico's  pwllcles 
are  encouraging  Investment  from  abroad.  In 
the  past  two  years,  direct  foreign  investment 
and  reinvested  earnings  of  foreign-owned 
firms  have  averaged  around  200  million  dol- 
lars annually.  At  present,  many  smaller  U.S. 
firms  are  Joining  the  bigger  companies  In 
Mexican  Investment. 

A  new  development  Is  In  the  plants  that 
are  springing  up  near  the  Mexlcan-U.S. 
border. 

Border  towns,  once  best  known  for  vice. 
now  are  attracting  American  firms.  Most  are 
light  manufacturing  Industries,  including 
t.extlles  and  electronics,  that  use  much  hand 
labor.  Tijuana.  MexlcaU.  Cludad  Juirez  have 
30  to  40  of  these  firms,  with  others  interested. 
A  special  policy  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment is  encotiraglng  foreign-company  in- 
vestment along  the  border.  So  long  as  the 
finished  products  of  these  companies  are  not 
sold  In  Mexico,  the  firms  are  permitted  to 
bring  m  materials  duty-free.  The  hope  ap- 
parently is  to  compete  with  Hong  Kong  and 
other  centers  in  Asia.  Labor  costs  are  one 
third  to  one  half  those  In  U.S.  \\'hlle  these 
costs  are  much  higher  than  Hong  Kong's  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  the  American  mar- 
ket Is  far  lower. 

Flexible  policy. — Mexico,  like  other  na- 
tions. Including  Canada  and  France,  frets 
about  too  much  control  by  foreign  Interests. 
There  Is  a  so-called  "Mexlcanlzatlon"  pol- 
icy requiring  51  per  cent  Mexican  ownership 
of'  new  Industries  that  sell  Inside  the  coun- 
try This  tends  to  deter  some  US.  firms. 
However,  the  policy  Is  fiexlble. 

If  an  American  firm  Is  producing  goods 
not  competitive  with  Mexican  firms,  uses  a 
lot  of  labor,  wants  to  locate  In  an  area  that 
needs  new  Industry,  and  the  products  can  be 
exponed.  the  51  per  cent  requirement  Is 
waived.  In  one  recent  case,  only  15  per  cent 
Mexican  ownership  was  required 

Said  one  official:  "US  Investors  scream 
about  the  Mexlcanlzatlon  policy — but  go 
right  on  investing." 

Although  Mexico  Is  making  a  major  effort 
to  become  self-sufficient  In  both  manufac- 
tured goods  and  farm  products — and  Im- 
ports are  held  down  to  around  8  or  9  per 
cent  of  the  country's  total  output— the  Gov- 
ernment often  has  reftised  to  protect  many 
Inefficient  Industries.   There  Is  pressiu-e  on 
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tbe  cotiQtry's  IndustrlallBts  to  cut  costs  and 
t)«oome  more  efficient.  If  prices  get  out  of 
line,  the  tap  la  opened  and  foreign  producta 
are  let  In  more  freely. 

This  country  has  shown  farsightedness  In 
development  of  the  tourist  trade — while 
others  In  Latin  America  lagged. 

In  1961.  deaplte  strong  objections  from 
Mexican  airlines  that  wanted  protection, 
U.S.  and  other  foreign  airlines  were  given 
new  routes.  Results  have  been  spectacular, 
with  annual  Increases  In  traffic  from  7  to  14 
pter  cent. 

Last  year  tourists,  including  those  to  U.S.- 
border  cities,  numbered  1.5  million,  and  they 
spent  860  million  dollars.  This  Income  was 
a  big  plus  to  Mexico  In  balancing  Its  inter- 
national payments. 

Everything  possible  has  been  done  to  make 
tourists  feel  at  home.  Special  examinations 
are  required  of  guides.  Police  and  other  offi- 
cials wear  armbands  telling  what  languages 
they  speak  Celling  prices  are  set  on  hotel 
rooms — and  enforced.  Tourist  offices  have 
been  set  up  over  much  of  the  world. 

Hotel  space  In  Mexico  City  always  is  In 
light  supply.  Ac&pulco,  once  strictly  a  winter 
playground,  has  developed  a  year-round  busi- 
ness. New  areas  are  being  developed.  The 
1968  Olympic  G.imes,  In  Mexico  City,  will  give 
a  boost  to  the  profitable  tourist  trade. 

Ingenuity  and  Initiative  are  being  shown 
in  other  fields  as  well. 

BOOS    FOR    ACRICTJXTUHE 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  American  Govern- 
ment ended  the  bracero  program  which  per- 
mitted thousands  of  Mexicans  to  enter  the 
U  3.  to  pick  vegetable  and  fruit  crops,  the 
Mexican  Government  entered  only  a  mild 
protest  despite  heavy  loss  of  bracero  income. 

Now.  U.S  capital  Is  pouring  Into  the  de- 
velopment of  Mexican  fruit  and  vegetible 
ETowing  for  the  American  market.  Many  U.S. 
growers,  faced  with  higher  wage  rates,  have 
had  to  switch  to  crops  requiring  less  "stoop 
labor  " 

A  good  example  Is  found  in  tomatoes.  When 
production  dipped  in  California.  Mexico 
rushed  to  fill  the  gap,  and  tom.=itoes  now  are 
an  Important  export.  One  major  U.S.  firm 
haa  set  up  a  catsup  plant.  Other  plants  are 
being  planned. 

In  the  end.  U.S.  termination  of  the  bracero 
progrsm — the  result  of  heavy  pressure  by  la- 
bor unions — may  prove  a  boon  Instead  of  a 
deterrent  to  Mexico. 

Over  all,  agriculture  in  Mexico  is  not  ad- 
vancing as  rapidly  as  manufacturing.  Yet 
farm  gains  are  outstripping  those  of  other 
countries  in  Latin  America. 

FAST-GROWING    POPULATION 

The  area  of  land  in  Mexico  that  is  suitable 
for  efficient  and  really  productive  farming  Is 
small  in  relation  to  the  population  of  43  mll- 
i:on  This  problem  is  further  complicated  bv 
a  still  unsolved  problem  of  a  population  ex- 
plosion of  the  kind  that  is  general  through 
Latin  countries  of  the  Hemisphere. 

A  portion  of  the  Mexican  farm  economy 
consists  of  peasants,  on  marginal  land,  bare- 
ly eking  out  an  existence.  Yet  another  por- 
tion of  Mexico's  farm  economy — where  It  is 
possible — is  highly  developed.  Savs  a  bank 
economist: 

"The  commercial  sector  of  the  farm  econ- 
omy here  Is  vigorous,  productive,  impressive. 
It  can  hold  Its  own  with  the  Western  United 
States." 

Advanced  irrigation.  Mexico's  drive  for  Ir- 
rigation goes  back  to  the  1920s  when  far- 
sighted  policies  were  applied.  Irrigation  has 
opened  the  way  for  large  increases  In  pro- 
duction on  otherwise  unproductive  land. 

On  Mexico's  Northwest  Coast  are  large  Ir- 
rigated wheat  farms,  operated  by  progressive 
farmers.  In  harvesting  season,  an  American 
would  think  he  was  In  Kansas  Yields  are  ex- 
tremely high  and  modem  machinery  and 
techniques  are  used. 

Mexico  has  passed  self-sufficiency  In  wheat 


and  could  produce  much  more  than  It  does. 
However,  the  Government  has  drawn  back 
from  protecting  marginal  farmers  by  the  use 
of  price  supports,  and  Is  not  trying  to  be- 
come a  surplus  producer.  Policy,  Instead,  Is 
to  urge  farmers  to  grow  oilseeds,  feed  grains 
and  other  crops  in  which  Mexico  is  not  yet 
self-sufficient. 

Varieties  of  wheat  developed  in  Mexico, 
with  the  help  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
are  being  sent  to  India.  Pakistan.  Turkey 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  These  strains 
are  more  suitable  for  hot  climates  and  irri- 
gated land  than  for  U.S.  varieties. 

MANY    TRAINED    EXPERTS 

One  explanation  for  Mexico's  success  Ilea 

in  its  "cadre  of  technicians." 

Unlike  Its  neighbors  to  the  south,  Mex- 
ico has  trained  experts  in  fields  such  as 
finance  and  banking,  dam  construction, 
highway  and  railroad  engineering.  If  the 
country  wants  to  build  a  dam,  It  does  not 
need  to  run  to  the  U.S.  for  either  money  or 
know-how.  Some  Mexican-built  dams  are 
regarded  as  engineering  masterpieces.  US. 
engineers  admit  there  is  nothing  they  can 
teach  Mexican  engineers  about  draining  and 
irrigation. 

Mexico,  among  other  things,  ranks  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  construction  of  superhigh- 
ways and  freeways.  Some  of  its  engineering 
ideas  In  this  field  have  been  borrowed  by 
U.S.  highway  engineers. 

Another  key  factor  In  the  Mexican  suc- 
cess story:  hard  work. 

Says  an  official  of  the  U,S.  State  Depart- 
ment: 

"This  is  rather  hard  to  explain,  but  Mexi- 
cans are  not  afraid  of  getting  their  hands 
dirty.  In  fact,  to  earn  a  degree  In  any  profes- 
sional field,  a  student  must  spend  at  least 
six  months  to  a  year  In  social  service.  Many 
work  in  remote  areas  as  doctors  and  engi- 
neers. The  son  of  a  peasant  in  Mexico  can 
work  up  to  any  Job  he  Is  capable  of  filling." 

Hand  in  hand  with  economic  stability  has 
been  stability  of  Government. 

A  one-party  system  usually  has  been  found 
to  lead  to  nepotism,  corruption  and  stagna- 
tion. Nobody  seems  to  know  quite  why.  but 
in  Mexico,  one-party  Government  has  worked. 
Upper  levels  of  Mexican  bureaucracy  are  com- 
petent and  dedicated. 

Explains  an  official  of  an  international 
bank:  "Mexicans  try  to  explain  this  to  me 
In  terms  of  the  revolution,  of  tradition  and 
culture,  but  I  still  do  not  understand  it  at 
all." 

Civilian  control.  Since  before  World  War  11, 
this  country  has  had  civilian,  middle-of-the- 
road  Government.  At  times,  Mexico  has 
shifted  to  the  left;  at  other  times,  to  the 
right.  There  has  been  change  even  when  out- 
going Presidente  have,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, named  their  successors. 

The  way  the  political  sj-stem  operates,  ex- 
tremists so  far  have  had  no  chance  of  election, 
lu  addition,  the  military  has  little  power; 
so  does  the  church.  Whatever  the  reason  the 
result  Is  a  system  that  provides  government 
In  a  responsible  manner. 

The  Mexican  Government,  for  example,  has 
played  a  major  role  in  spurring  the  country's 
development  boom  through  the  Nacional  Fi- 
nancicra,  a  Government  finance  corporation. 
This  agency,  through  development  loans,  has 
helped  to  establish  more  than  50,000  Indus- 
trial concerns. 

Many  of  Mexico's  most  successful  manufac- 
turing firms  got  their  start,  or  their  impetus 
for  expansion,  from  the  Nacional  Financiera. 
Its  officials  are  highly  respected  for  their  busi- 
ness know-how  and  sense  of  responsibility. 

Yet  Mexico  still  is  beset  by  serious  prob- 
lems. 

Heritage  of  poverty.  The  worst  of  the  trou- 
bles Is  rural  poverty,  inherited  from  the  past 
and  aggravated  by  land  reform  which  re- 
sulted In  units  too  small  for  efficient,  modem 
farming. 


In  sections  of  the  Mexican  interior,  there 
are  places  where  per  capita  income  is  as 
low  as  In  countries  such  as  India  or  Egypt, 
or  lower.  In  some  semidesert  areas,  water 
Is  too  scarce  to  meet  needs  of  the  people. 
As  a  result,  some  are  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion. There  are  about  3  million  native  In- 
dians living  In  remote  areas  on  unproductive 
land.  They  speak  no  Spanish  and  exist  much 
as  their  ancestors  did  across  the  centuries. 

Because  of  inability  to  live  on  the  land, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mexicans  in  a 
population  that  Is  burgeoning  have  flocked 
into  the  larger  cities.  The  result  is  an  em- 
ployment problem.  Mexico  has  its  slums, 
but  they  do  not  compare  with  those  in  many 
other  Latin-American  countries. 

Governments  choices.  In  view  of  the  need 
to  improve  the  plight  of  the  rural  poor, 
Mexico's  economic  planners  are  faced  with 
hard  choices. 

Some  think  more  should  be  done  for  the 
poor— smaller  Irrigation  projects  should  be 
built  In  poverty-stricken  areas,  and  more 
secondary  roads  built  to  op>en  up  remote 
areas. 

Others  say  money  should  be  put,  first,  Into 
productive,  modern  agriculture  to  build 
Mexico's  economic  strength,  and  that  the 
country  Is  not  yet  able  to  undertake  a  U.S.- 
type  "war  on  poverty." 

The  Mexican  Government  Is  trying  to 
maintain  fi  balance  between  these  two  view- 
points— d^ing  enough  in  rural  areas  to  pre- 
vent starvation,  but  putting  moet  resources 
where  the  payoff  is  bigger  and  quicker. 

Some  steps  have  been  taken  to  alleviate 
poverty.  Strong  efforts  are  being  made  in 
education  especially.  One  program  is  trying 
to  provide  more  Jobs  In  small  towns  in  rural 
areas;  another  Is  designed  to  provide  more 
agricultural  credit  for  small  farmers.  Officials 
admit  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Mexico's  Government,  despite  a  good  oveT- 
all  record,  has  had  some  setbacks. 

As  an  example,  the  Government  requires 
that  automobile  assembly  be  dune  locally, 
with  60  per  cent  of  the  p.irts  produced  Ir. 
Mexico.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  import 
a  car  because  of  Government  regulations. 
But  the  market  is  not  large  enough  to  sup- 
port the  required  assembly  plants.  The  policy 
has  produced  Inefficiency  and  high  prices. 

Among  other  problems: 

Mexico's  birth  rate  Is  extremely  high,  and 
nothing  much  has  been  done  about  family 
planning.  This  Is  net  the  result  of  any 
chiirch  doctrine.  Mexicans  believe  e\ery  child 
born  is  another  fine  Mexican  to  be  proud  of. 
and  the  more  Mexicans  the  better.  Outside 
experts  say  this  may  be  a  "time  bomb"  which 
will  act  as  a  deterrent  to  social  and  economic 
development  in  the  future. 

Occasional  violence  has  occurred  in  Mex- 
ico as  elsewhere.  A  gun  battle  between  rival 
union  factions  in  Acapuico  in  August  killed 
32  and  wounded  nearly  a  hundred.  Police 
recently  arrested  13  persons  on  charges  of 
participating  in  a  plot  financed  by  Red  China 
to  overthrow  the  Government  by  guerrilla 
warfare. 

Higher  education  Is  Inadequate.  Too  much 
of  college  training  is  concentrated  In  the 
National  University  at  Mexico  City,  now  en- 
rolling 85.000  students.  Many  teachers  and 
students  are  part-time,  and  standards  are 
low.  New  idea  is  to  Improve  provincial 
schools,  especially  technical  schools. 

Mexico  needs  to  develop  more  advanced 
industries,  and  to  develop  Its  own  domestic 
markets.  Too  much  emphasis  is  on  such  prod- 
ucts as  dishes  and  home  appliances  that  are 
exported  to  foreign  market."; 

THE    WAY    TO    PROGRESS 

Added  up.  however,  Mexico  Is  a  shining 
light  that  is  pointing  the  way  to  progress 
for  other  nations  in  thla  Hemisphere  and 
throughout  the  developing  world. 

The  United  States  has  Indicated  that  It 
would  be  happy  to  see  Mexico  assume  pollti- 
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cal  leadership  In  Latin  America.  Mexico  has 
never  assumed  this  role. 

Mexican  Presidents  have  been  quiet, 
locally  oriented  men  as  a  rule,  concerned 
mainly  with  domestic  problems  rather  than 
with  hemispheric  power  and  leadership.  Some 
observers  say  this  may  be  one  of  the  secrets 
of  Mexico's  success. 


With  the  support  and  participation  of 
Pittsburgh's  leading  corporations,  AHRCO  is 
on  Its  way  to  becoming  a  reality  .  .  .  provid- 
ing another  focal  point  for  legislators  and  the 
civic  leadership  of  all  of  the  nation's  cities. 


HOUSING  FOR  MODERATE- 
INCOME  FAMILIES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  ACTION- 
Housing  Inc..  a  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nization which  has  pi-ovided  new  hous- 
ing for  moderate-income  famihes  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  now  proposes  a  new  plan 
for  housing  rehabilitation  on  a  mass 
scale. 

Pittsburgh,  a  publication  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  of  that  city,  com- 
mented on  the  plan  in  its  September 
1967,  issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  Hope  for  Old  Housing 

Pittsburgh  Is  at  it  again  .  .  .  attracting 
national  attention  for  tackling  with  imagina- 
tion another  tough  problem  that  is  common 
to  urban  centers. 

This  time  the  action  Is  In  the  field  of  hous- 
ing renewal. 

And  action  Is  the  apt  word. 

Pittsburgh's  ACTION-Hou  ing.  Inc.  Is  ad- 
vancing a  concept  of  "providing  housing  re- 
habilitation on  a  mass  scale."  The  proposal  Is 
in  essence  a  probing,  creative  attempt  to  find 
a  practical  answer  to  revitalizing  aging  neigh- 
borhoods. The  purpose  of  the  effort  Is  Im- 
plicit in  the  title  of  a  proposed  corporation: 
Alleghenv  Housing  Rehabilitation  Corpora- 
tion (AHRCO). 

J.  Stanley  Purnell,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  president  of  ACTION-Housing,  Inc.,  In 
testimony  (July  27.  1967)  before  the  Housing 
&  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  Banking  &  Currency  Committee  de- 
scribes AHRCO  as  "A  Joint  venture  between 
the  private  and  public  sectors  to  bring  about 
a  large-scale  rehabilitation  of  old  housing  in 
old  neighborhoods  for  families  of  moderate 
Income."  The  income  range  specifically  noted 
by  Mr.  Purnell  Is  "between  $5,000  and  $9,000 
per  annum" 

As  a  privately  structured  non-profit  cor- 
poration, ACTION-Housing  has  to  Its  credit 
a  number  of  new  housing  developments 
that  have  been  sold  or  rented  to  Pittsburgh 
families  of  moderate  Income.  In  its  new 
proposal,  ACTION-Housing  enjoys  guideline 
experience  in  successfully  rshabilitating  22 
old  but  structurally  sound  houses  In  an  old 
Pittsburgh  neiehborhood.  The  corporation 
acquired  the  properties  on  the  city's  Cora 
Street  at  about  $4,000  per  unit,  renewed  the 
houses  for  an  approximate  $6,000  each — and 
are  now  renting  them  at  only  a  little  more 
than  the  tenants  were  previously  paying. 

The  AHRCO  proposal  envisions  capitaliza- 
tion of  between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000  by 
Pittsburgh  industry — with  Implementation 
established  on  a  profit-motivated  basis  in 
cooperation  with  local,  state,  and  federal 
agencies. 

It  is  the  intention  of  AHRCO  to  provide 
leadership  In  the  reclamation  of  approxi- 
mately 90,000  units  of  deteriorated  dwelling 
units  that  are  susceptible  of  rehabilitation  in 
Allegheny  County — and  to  serve  eventually 
as  the  prototype  that  could  be  repeated  in 
many  cities  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  likely  that  there  Is  contained  In  the 
proposed  AHRCO  approach  the  seeds  of  a 
workable  solution  to  the  whole  problem  of 
aging  housing  and — In  large  measure — sliun 
prevention. 


THE  COMPETITIVE  ROLE  OF  PUBLIC 
ELECTRIC  POWER 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  Gov,  Philip  HofT,  of  Ver- 
mont, has  long  been  a  leader  in  the 
struggle  to  bring  down  the  costs  of  elec- 
tric power  in  the  Northeast.  On  Septem- 
ber 14.  he  addressed  the  Municipal  Elec- 
tric A.ssociation  of  New  York  at  its  37th 
annual  meeting  in  Bolton  Landing,  N.Y., 
stressing  the  need  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  hydroelectric  resources  of 
the  Northeast  and  the  necessity  of  creat- 
ing and  maintaining  a  strong  competitive 
force  of  public  power  to  bring  low-cost 
and  reliable  electric  power  to  the  region. 

Pointing  out  that  Vermont's  electric 
rates  are  the  lowest  in  New  England, 
Governor  Hoff  said  that  this  is  "due  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  had  injected  into 
our  total  electric  power  business  In  the 
State  of  Vermont  a  sizable  portion  of 
lX)wer,  both  from  St.  Lawrence  and 
Niagara,  and  it  has  been  this  injection 
of  public  power  that  has  allowed  us  to 
have  these  lower  rat^s."  He  went  on  to 
note  that  "we  desperately  need  a  public 
power  measuring  stick  to  apply  against 
the  private  power  industry  in  the  New 
England  area." 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  we  have 
been  fighting  to  maintain  the  competi- 
tive role  of  public  power  to  serve  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  private  electric  utilities. 
As  Governor  Hoff  points  out,  high  power 
costs  are  not  only  a  State  problem,  but 
are  a  regional  problem  as  well,  I  hope 
that  his  suggestion  that  cooperation  be- 
tween New  York  and  New  England  in  the 
development  of  nuclear  generating  facili- 
ties for  electric  power  supply  on  a  re- 
gional basis  is  given  careful  consider- 
ation. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  Gover- 
nor HofT's  speech,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Speech  by  Gov.  Philip  G.  Horr  Before  Mu- 
nicipal Electric  Utilities  Association  of 
New  York,  37th  Annual  Conference, 
Bolton  Landing,  N.Y..  Septembo!  14,  1967 
Honorable  Philip  G.  Hoff,  Tliank  you  very 
much,  and  good  morning,  gentlemen. 

My  apologies  for  preventing  you  from  par- 
ticipating In  what  has  certainly  been  one  of 
the  loveliest  days  of  this  summer.  Frankly, 
we  have  had  it  coming  to  us.  It  has  been 
kind  of  a  tough  summer,  although  we  can 
be  grateful  we  don't  live  along  the  coast 
of  Maine,  or  Cape  Cod,  or  along  the  coast 
of  Massachusetts,  where  they  have  probably 
had  the  worst  summer  In  many  years, 

I  am  here  not  to  talk  to  you  at  any  length, 
and  I  would  like  to  make  things  clear  before 
I  begin,  and  that  Is  that  I  have  no  particular 
expertise  In  terms  of  the  electric  power 
problems  of  New  York  State  I  am  broadly 
familiar  with  your  problems  here,  and  your 
opportunities,  I  might  swld,  but  I  do  not 
pretend  in  any  way  to  have  any  expertise  In 
respect  to  It  I  do  think  I  have  a  good  deal 
of  expertise  as  far  as  Vermont  and  New 
England  are  concerned,  and  my  object  here 
this  morning  is  to  talk  to  you  about  what 


I  would  like  to  call  the  Vermont-New  Eng- 
land storj-  In  the  hopes  that  It  may  have 
some  bearing  upwn  your  problems  here  In 
New  York  State. 

I  should  say  at  the  beginning  that  I  am 
neither  private  power  oriented  or  public 
power  oriented.  I  like  to  consider  myself  as 
being  consumer  power  oriented,  and  this, 
essentially,  is  my  point  of  embarkation,  and 
it  Is  this  philosophy  which  I  have  attempted 
to  follow  during  the  entire  time  that  I  have 
been  Governor  of  Vermont.  I  will  come  back 
to  that  problem  before  I  am  through. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  developed  a  tew  slight 
prejudices  against  one  sector  of  the  electric 
power  Industry  here  In  the  New  England 
area,  at  least,  and  I  do  think  through  Ver- 
mont, perhaps  we  can  speak  to  a  couple  o^ 
problems  that  you  have. 

Vermont  has  the  lowest  power  rates  In  hiI 
of  New  England,  and  considerably  Ic'-r 
than  the  New  England  States.  Tlie  New 
England  States,  incidentally,  as  a  whole 
have  the  highest  power  rates  In  the  country 

In  honesty,  the  reason  that  Vermont's 
power  rates  are  lower  than  our  New  Eng- 
land neighbors  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  injected  into  our  total  electric 
power  business  In  the  State  of  Vermont  a 
sizable  portion  of  power,  both  from  St.  Law- 
rence and  from  Niagara,  and  It  has  been  this 
injection  of  public  power  that  has  allowed 
us  to  have  these  lower  rates. 

May  I  say.  however.  It  has  not  simply 
been  Just  the  question  of  the  lower  costs  of 
public  power  in  and  of  themselves,  because 
the  injection  of  this  kind  of  power  Into 
Vermont  has  made  Vermonters  very  con- 
scious of  the  competing  costs  of  public  and 
private  power,  and  It  has  been,  in  essence, 
a  vehicle  to  exert  continuing  pressure  upon 
the  private  sector  of  the  power  business  in 
Vermont,  and  thus  it  has  been  not  simply 
the  price  but  the  potential  comparison  and 
competition  offered  through  this  medium 
that  has  stood  Vermont  In  such  good  stead. 

Vermont,  then,  has  been  the  only  recip- 
ient of  any  real  form  of  public  power  in  the 
New  England  area,  and  it  certainly  shows. 
The  New  England  situation,  as  a  whole,  Is 
one  of  almost  tragedy.  It  has  far  more  power 
companies,  both  in  terms  of  generation, 
transmission  and  distribution  than  makes 
any  sense  whatsoever,  and  if  we  Just  take 
the  large  number  of  generating  companies, 
large  private  Industries  In  the  New  England 
area,  we  have  far  more  than  that  relatively 
small  region  can  economically  afford. 

We  have  In  addition  a  large  number  of 
municipals  and  co-ops.  although  not  too 
many  co-ops  In  the  area,  outside  of  the 
State  of  Vermont.  They  have  In  a  very  real 
sense  been  the  victims  of  the  larger  power 
companies  In  New  England,  becatise  they 
have  been  able  to  buy  their  power  only 
through  them,  and  thus  It  is  that  they  have 
been  able  to  make  very  little  headway  out- 
side of  what  limited  generation  goes  on 
through  some  of  the  municipals. 

Tlie  generating  facilities  in  New  England 
as  a  whole  have  tended  to  be  outmoded,  even 
archaic,  and  we,  the  people  of  the  New  Eng- 
land area  tend  to  pay  this  price. 

In  terms  of  Vermont  and  New  England, 
several  years  ago  it  came  to  our  attention 
That  there  were  very  large  generating  poten- 
tials, hydroelectric  In  character,  located  In 
many  parts  of  Canada,  of  course,  but  the  one 
that  particularly  came  to  our  attention  was 
the  Churchill  Falls  project  In  Labrador.  A 
number  of  years  ago  I  was  privileged  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  at  which  Premier  Smallwood 
of  Newfoundland  spoke,  and  at  that  time 
they  were  actively  negotiating  with  the  pri- 
vate power  companies  of  New  England  with 
respect  to  bringing  power  from  Labrador  to 
Newfoundland  and  then  down  through  the 
coast  of  Maine  I  no  more  than  heard  this 
than  I  recognized  instinctively — although  I 
am  not  an  engineer — that  this  was  not  eco- 
nomically feasible,  and  we  bided  our  time 
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untu  Anally  it  waa  declared  to  be  economi- 
cally unXeasible. 

We  then,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Vermont,  made  contact  with 
Quebec  Hydroelectric,  and  after  some  discus- 
sion. It  appeared  quite  possibie  that  we  might 
be  able  to  obtain  as  much  as  2.000,000  kllo- 
wattB  of  power,  which  could  then  be  brought 
Into  New  England  and  Inject  Into  that  total 
power  picture  there  a  very  sizable  amount  of 
public  power,  which  could  do  as  much  as  any- 
thing we  could  thlnlc  of  to  Improve  that 
situation,  not  simply  again  In  terms  of  cost 
alone,  but  In  terms  of  the  comparison  and 
competition  which  It  provided 

The  problem  waa  what  sort  of  vehicle 
could  be  utilized  for  this  particular  purpose, 
and  we  finally  went  far  west  and  copied  a 
project  that  had  been  used  in  the  Columbia 
River  Basin,  a  model  of  Its  kind,  essentially 
a  non-profit  corporation,  not  exactly  the 
same  as  our  situation  but  essentially  utiliz- 
ing a  non-profit  corporation  which  could 
issue  tax  exempt  bonds,  and  we  had  an  exac: 
model,  through  Columbia,  which  we  could 
fallow. 

So  approximately  two  years  ago  we  did 
some  rather  extensive  work  on  this,  utilizing 
the  best  bond  counsel,  corporate  people  that 
exist  within  the  New  England  area  and  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  we  finally,  a  year  ago 
this  past  January  submitted  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Vermont  this  model, 
this  so-called  non-profit  corporation  for  them 
to  act  on,  and  then  I  began  to  learn  some- 
thing about  real  power  politics,  more  so  than 
I  had  learned  since  the  time  I  have  been 
Governor. 

The  problem,  of  course,  was  that  we  had 
made  absolutely  no  promisee  to  anybody.  We 
did  think  that,  potentially.  It  was  possible 
to  bring  In  as  much  as  2.000.000  kilowatts  of 
power.  We  thought  that  there  was  a  very 
distinct  possibility  that  this  could  be  4  mills 
or  less  at  the  point  where  It  would  be  turned 
over  to  other  companies  in  New  England. 

We  did  not  promise  this.  We  had  no  guar- 
antee that  It  could  be  done  So  that  what.  In 
a  very  real  sense,  we  were  talking  about  was 
a  potential,  and  we  were  merely  seeking  to 
create  In  the  Vermont  Legislature  a  vehicle 
which  if  It  were  at  all  possible  could  be 
utilized  for  the  threat  promise  offered  by 
the  Churchill  Falls  project. 

And  we  did  manage  to  get  It  through  the 
Senate,  and  then  we  were  witness  to  the  most 
extensive  lobbying,  highly  questionable  In 
terms  of  Its  motive  and  In  terms  of  its  ap- 
proach, and  ultimately  that  bill  was  defeated 
on  the  least  reading  In  the  House  of  the 
State  of  Vermont  by  a  very  large  margin  So 
the  perfect  vehicle — because  we  had  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  In  developing  this  ve- 
hicle ^disappeared. 

The  municipals  and  co-ops  have  under- 
taken the  basic  resjxjnslblllty  now,  and  we 
are  still  in  hopes  that  we  may  be  able  to 
utilize  some  portion  of  the  power  developed 
out  of  the  Churchill  Falls  project,  although 
In  our  discussions  with  the  Quebec  Hydro- 
electric the  amount  of  power  that  we  hoped 
to  take  from  them  was  In  no  way  Identified 
with  any  particular  project. 

But  I  learned  something  about  a  thing 
called  the  arrogance  of  power— not  a  phrase 
coined  by  me  In  any  manner,  shape  or  form, 
but  the  more  I  have  been  In  this  business— 
and.  Incidentally,  this  is  true  whether  It  be 
In  the  form  of  electric  power  or  whether  It  be 
In  a  wide  variety  of  other  activities  connected 
with  our  Boclety. 

One  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  that  any 
society  can  make  Is  to  put  too  much  power 
into  too  few  hands  and.  after  a  while.  It  be- 
comes self-serving  and  It  doesn't  serve  the 
objectives  of  the  society  which  allowed  It  to 
come  Into  being,  and.  In  the  end  It  spends 
ra  jst  of  Its  time  trying  to  aggrandize  Itself, 
to  develop  Itself,  to  perpetuate  Itself  In  power 
rather  than  to  serve  tive  people  who  enabled 


It  to  come  Into  being.  This  perhaps  Is  a  les- 
son that  does  have  some  bearing  on  the 
situation  here  in  the  State  of  New  York.  I 
am  sure  of  this.  The  need  for  a  measuring 
stick  is  overwhelming  and  It  Is  a  mlsuke  to 
allow  any  large  generating  source  to  be  con- 
trolled by  one  group  alone.  Indeed,  this 
would  be  true  whether  It  be  public  or  private. 
because  public  institutions  can  become  self- 
serving,  too.  But  It  Is  a  mistake  to  put  any 
generating  facility  completely,  or  at  least  po- 
tentially in  the  hands  of  one  group  alone, 
because  If  you  do.  I  can  promise  you  that  In 
the  end  the  needs  of  the  people  will  not  be 
met  and,  as  a  person  who  Is  essentially  con- 
sumer oriented,  this  concerns  me  very 
greatly. 

For  this  reason,  then.  I  have  been  an  active 
proponent  of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  project  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  and  this,  too,  has  been 
fought  tooth  and  nail  by  the  private  power 
interests  In  the  New  England  area.  As  I 
foresee  It,  they  are  going  to  continue  this 
kind  of  tooth  and  nailing  fighting  to  the  day 
that  It  either  passes  and  is  an  accomplished 
fact   or   until   It   Is   defeated. 

However.  In  New  England,  peu-tlcularly,  we 
desperately  need  a  public  power  measuring 
stick  to  apply  against  the  private  power  In- 
dustry in  the  New  England  area,  I  must  say 
that  I  think  we  have  made  some  progress 
In  New  England  In  terms  of  the  private  pow- 
er Interests  themselves.  Nevertheless,  this 
has  t>een  at  a  snail's  pace.  It  has  come  only 
at  the  cost  of  a  great  deal  of  energy  and 
time,  particularly  on  my  part. 

Finally,  we  have  obtained  the  active  Inter- 
est of  a  few  newspapers  In  the  New  England 
area,  and  this  has  helped  Immeasurably,  too, 
but  the  course  Is  very  long  Indeed.  And  I 
think,  too,  nobody  should  underestimate  the 
political  strength  of  the  private  utilities  In 
the  New  England  area.  They  have  an  amount 
of  political  persuasion  and  control  that  far 
exceeds  their  actual  contribution  to  the  New 
England  society,  and  nevertheless  It  Is  there. 
Again.  It  Is  there  because  It,  essentially,  has 
such  a  large  monopoly. 

Worst  of  all.  however.  Is  that,  without 
competition,  the  New  England  private  power 
utilities  have  not  modernized  their  facilities. 
They  have  not  Integrated  their  facilities.  In 
short,  by  virtue  of  no  competition,  by  virtue 
of  no  real  push,  they  have  been  able  to  go 
their  way  very  much  on  their  own  and  have 
not  met  the  needs  of  the  people  of  New 
England. 

"fhus.  It  Is.  I  think,  one  of  the  worst  mis- 
takes that  any  segment  of  our  society  can 
make,  to  allow  any  particular  generating 
source  to  fall  completely,  whether  in  fact 
or  potentially,  within  the  hands  of  one 
group.  And  I  will  recommend  this  as  strong- 
ly as  I  can  to  you. 

The  need  for  competition  always  will  exist, 
and  then.  In  addition.  If  you  do  have  some 
public  power  and  a  potentially  Increased 
public  power  Involvement  and.  In  turn,  gen- 
erate feelings  on  the  part  of  the  people 
themselves,  apart  from  the  comparison  It 
generates  the  continued  activity  and  Inter- 
est and  concern  on  the  part  of  the  citizenry, 
of  the  society  In  which  this  Is  located.  And. 
when  all  Is  said  and  done,  any  society  U 
going  to  move  forward  or  move  backward  as 
fast  or  as  slow  as  the  people  living  within 
that  segment  of  our  society  will  see  fit  to  do. 
I  will  also  make  a  couple  of  other  sug- 
gestions, and.  again.  I  don't  know  your  total 
situation  here  In  New  York  State,  except  to 
?ay  this:  I  think  you  have  some  real  poten- 
tial in  this  area.  The  Par  West  should  be  a 
tremendous  example,  not  simply  to  New  Eng- 
land but  I  suspect  to  the  East.  The  Par  West 
has  suddenly,  somehow,  gotten  over  this 
myth  that  there  Is  some  great,  vast  gulf 
between  the  private  sector  of  our  economy 
and  the  public  sector  of  our  economy.  As 
a  practical  matter.  If  you  tiike  the  average 
utility  In  this  country  there  Is  considerable 
question   as   to   whether   you   could   call   It 


completely  private  or  not.  After  all.  how 
many  businesses  are  guaranteed  a  definite 
return  on  their  investment?  They  are  pre- 
suniably  under  control,  and  I  think  there 
is  considerable  question  whether  they  are 
truly  private. 

One  of  the  books  I  vrould  recommend  that 
you  read,  as  a  matter  of  fact — and  I  think 
you  could  read  with  considerable  interest^ 
is  Kenneth  Galbralth's  latest  book  in  which 
he  talks  about  the  larger  corporations  of 
America,  and  really  whether  they  are  totally 
private  or  not,  at  least  not.  certainly.  In  the 
traditional  sense  of  the  word. 

But  the  point  Is  that  In  the  Par  West,  par- 
ticularly, the  private  Interest*  finally  have 
managed  to  compromise  some  of  their  points 
of  view,  and  the  public  Interests  have  man- 
aged to  compromise  some  of  their  points  of 
view.  And  while  it  Is  true  that  perhaps  their 
natural  resources,  in  a  sense,  are  naturally 
stronger  than  we  have  here  In  the  East,  never- 
theless they  have  recognized  that  to  produce, 
transmit  power  at  a  reasonable  cost  today  de- 
mands large,  exceedingly  large  combinations, 
and  that  If  we  set  out  with  a  vast  multiplicity 
of  small  units — and  this  Is  true  whether  It  be 
distribution  or  transmission,  or  even  genera- 
tion, lUtlmately  the  consumer  will  pay  the 
cost.  There  are  vehicles — vehicles  for  any- 
body to  see — that  can  bring  these  combina- 
tions Into  being,  and  we  here  In  New  Eng- 
land— and  I  suspect  we  here  In  the  East — 
should  be  taking  a  stronger  look  at  those 
vehicles. 

I  would  think,  for  example,  that  It  might 
be  quite  possible.  In  terms  of  atomic  energy, 
nuclear  energy  here  In  New  York  State  and 
New  England  to  effectively  combine  f^r  this 
purpose.  Certainly,  however,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  give  any  one  group  a  monopoly 
over  this  particular  form  of  producing  elec- 
trical energy. 

May  I  conclude  by  simply  saying  this,  In 
passing,  about  atomic  power,  because  we  are 
In  the  midst  of  rather  extensive  hearings 
about  locating  in  the  southeastern  corner  of 
the  State  of  Vermont  an  atomic  or  nuclear 
generating  facility.  Nobody  should  look  upon 
atomic  power  as  being  a  panacea  In  and  of  It- 
self, particularly  In  terms  of  the  movement 
of  our  society,  and  the  degradation  of  our 
natural  resources  brings  Immense  problems 
that  cannot  be  easily  solved. 

So  It  would  be  true,  whether  It  be  the  auto- 
mobile Industry,  or  whether  It  be  In  terms  of 
generation  of  electric  power,  that  one  of  the 
considerations  ha'-  got  to  be  the  Impart  upon 
our  society  as  a  whole  and  upon  our  natural 
resources.  No  one  I  believe,  should  look  upon 
atomic  energv  as  being  some  rort  of  panacea. 
It  Is  not.  And  while  this  Is  really  .sort  of  o!T 
the  top  of  my  head,  the  more  I  tak-B  a  look 
at  It,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  we  should 
not  look  to  It  alone  In  the  future,  and.  Indeed, 
we  should  be  looking  to  hydroelectric  gen- 
erating facilities  wherever  they  can  be  de- 
veloped as  well. 

This,  then,  again  brings  In  the  whole  poten- 
tial of  that  almost  unbelievable  country  lying 
to  the  north  of  us,  and.  In  honesty  and  with- 
out having  eone  Into  it  In  any  great  detail— 
although  I  did  once  make  the  mistake  of  dis- 
cussing some  potentials  with  a  past  presi- 
dent of  Consolidated  Edison,  not  very  success- 
fully satisfactorily,  and  you  have  a  little  ar- 
rogance down  here.  too.  i  do  not  speak  about 
your  present  president.  But  I  do  think  that 
one  of  the  things  we  ought  to  be  doing  in  the 
East  as  a  whole  Is  talking  a  look  at  the  total 
eastern  power  structure.  I  think  we  should 
be  investigating  very  closely  not  only  our 
relationships  as  a  whole.  Including  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  but.  Indeed,  I 
think  In  broad  terms  we  should  be  looking 
at  our  picture  in  terms  of  the  great  country 
of  Canada  lying  to  our  north. 

Nobody  can  predict  with  any  certainty 
what  might  occur,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
apart  from  Canada  Itself  there  are  tremen- 
dous potential  areas  of  cooperation  on  an  en- 
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tire  eastern  grid  basis,  and  I  think  the  sooner 
we  learn  this  lesson — and  it  is  a  very  easily 
learned  lesson  if  you  will  just  look  to  the 
West — the  better  off  we  are  going  to  be. 

I  must  say  that  It  is  a  great  pleasxire  to  be 
with  you.  I  find  that  my  experience  over  a 
period  of  years  has  taught  me  that  there  are 
certain  people  that  tend  to  be  my  friends.  I 
would  consider  you  to  be  my  friends,  and  if 
any  of  you  would  like  to  go  home  by  way  of 
Vermont,  we  would  be  delighted  to  have  you. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


DISREPUTABLE      HOME     IMPROVE- 
MENT SCHEMES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  has  been  publishing  a  series 
of  articles  about  a  group  of  Washington 
homeowners  who  have  been  cheat^-d  in 
the  most  horrendous  manner  by  various 
"home  improvement"  schemes.  I  was 
shocked  as  I  followed  the  articles  over 
the  weekend  to  learn  that  many  well- 
meaning,  and  often  low -income,  home- 
owners have  lost  thousands  of  dollars  at 
the  hands  of  disreputable  businessmen. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  two  re- 
porters. Leonard  Downie,  Jr.,  and  David 
A.  Jewell,  for  their  work  in  unearthing 
this  sordid  matter  and  for  bringing  it  so 
dramatically  to  the  public's  attention.  I 
also  wish  to  commend  Representative 
William  B.  Widn.'vll  for  calling  for  im- 
mediate congressional  investigations  of 
the  industry  and  its  method  of  doing 
business.  He  has  my  complete  support  in 
this  matter. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
Is  at  present  considering  legislation  to 
encourage  homeownership  among  low- 
income  citizens.  For  this  reason,  I  have 
written  to  Commissioner  Brownstein,  of 
the  FHA,  and  request,ed  his  comments 
about  this  matter.  Should  he  have  rec- 
ommendations for  remedial  legislation, 
I  believe  Congress  should  give  them  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  articles 
and  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Commis- 
sioner Brownstein  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  30,  19671 
Homeowners    Lose    Millions    in    Mortgage 

Schemes  Here— 100  Sirrs  Stir  Probe   bt 

Four   U.S.   Agencies 

(By  Leonard  Downle,  Jr,,  and  David  A. 
Jewell) 

Hundreds  of  low-Income  Negro  homeown- 
ers In  Washington  are  complaining  that  they 
are  being  bilked  In  second  mortgage  schemes 
that  Federal  authorities  say  net  more  than 
$1  million  a  year. 

In  more  than  100  suits  filed  In  General 
Sessions  and  U.S.  District  Court  here,  home- 
owners allege  that  these  mortgages  (deeds 
of  trust)  were  obtained  by  a  dozen  home 
Improvement  businesses  here  through  high- 
pressure  salesmanship,  fraud  and.  In  many 
cases,  false  notarization.  Two  officers  of  one 
company  have  already  been  Indicted  for  forg- 
ing signatures  of  eight  homeowners  on  deeds 
of  trust. 

SOLD    AT    discount 

A  four-month  investigation  by  a  team  of 
reporters  from  The  Washington  Post  revealed 
that  some  second  mortgages  obtained  here 
have  been  sold  at  a  discount  to  a  national 
credit  firm.  This  company  Is  also  Involved 


heavily  In  second  mortgage  business  In  Phil- 
adelphia, Boston,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Tex- 
as, Indiana  and  New  Jersey. 

The  home  Improvement  companies  who  ob- 
tained the  mortgages^and  the  creditors  who 
bought  and  are  now  collecting  on  them — 
are  being  Investigated  by  United  States  Postal 
Inspectors,  the  Federal  Housing  Authority, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

The  second  mortgage  practices  have  been 
going  on  since  1962,  and  many  millions  of 
dollars  are  involved. 

indictments  expected 

In  the  wake  of  this  newspaper's  Investi- 
gation, U.S.  Attorney  David  G.  Bress  said  he 
expected  indictments  in  the  cases  here  with- 
in two  weeks. 

In  case  after  case  in  Washington,  home- 
owners are  being  forced  to  pay  exorbitantly 
or  lose  their  homes: 

Two  elderly  blind  women  who  are  paying 
$7500  plus  interest  say  all  they  received  was 
a  black-and-white  portable  television  set  and 
installation  of  a  small  gas  heater  and  a  rust- 
ing radiator,  worth  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

A  retired  couple  in  their  70s  told  reporters 
they  ended  up  with  $15,000  In  mortgages  after 
having  $7,500  In  old  mortgages  paid  off  and 
an  "American  Towneliouse  Front "  Installed, 
which  consisted  mostly  of  aluminum  siding 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  house  front,  paint 
on  the  rest,  and  a  new  front  door. 

A  67-year-old  charwoman  has  two  mort- 
gages on  her  home  totaling  $9000  as  a  result 
of  two  cash  loans  she  received  that  totaled 
$5000. 

TEN    lose     homes 

At  least  ten  families  facing  similar  debts 
have  lost  their  homes  through  foreclosures 
here  in  the  past  two  years.  Scores  more  are 
fighting  In  court  to  save  their  houses. 

Many  other  homeowners  who  signed  con- 
tracts for  home  Improvements  with  any  of 
a  dozen  local  firms  did  not  know — until  con- 
tacted by  reporters  from  The  Washington 
Post — that  their  signatures  were  also  on 
mortgages  on  their  homes  filed  with  the  D.C. 
Government 

When  questioned  by  reporters,  these  nearly 
100  homeowners— selected  at  random  from 
District  real  estate  records — voiced  nearly 
identical  complaints  as  those  found  in  the 
court  suits. 

The  United  States  Attorney's  office  here 
first  began  receiving  complaints  about  some 
of  these  firms  more  than  two  years  ago.  Two 
Isolated  Indictments — charging  the  officers 
of  one  firm  with  forgery  and  the  notary  pub- 
lic for  another  with  false  notarization — were 
handed  down  early  this  year. 

[The  practices  complained  of  do  not  af- 
fect most  of  the  several  hundred  home  Im- 
provement contractors  licensed  to  do  busi- 
ness In  the  District.  These  contractors  are 
reputable  businessmen  whose  work  Is  fi- 
nanced conventionally  through  normal  com- 
mercial channels.] 

On  March  30,  Federal  investigators  sent 
United  States  Attorney  Bress  a  lengthy  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  one  firm. 

The  report  also  contained  a  strong  indi- 
cation that  there  were  many  other  firms  In 
the  District  engaged  in  similar  schemes. 

FRAUD    SQUAD   SET   UP 

In  July,  after  The  Washington  Post  in- 
vestigation began  at  the  courthouse,  Bress 
decided  to  set  up  a  special  fraud  squad  in  his 
office  to  work  on  the  case  "because  of  the 
voluminous  nature  of  the  investigutlon." 

Bress  said  this  week  that  the  fraud 
charges  are  "not  the  crimes  of  violence  that 
I  am  now  primarily  Interested  in,  of  course, 
but  It  Is  the  kind  of  Illegal  conduct  we  will 
look  Into." 

Named  in  many  court  suits  as  offenders 
are  Custom  House  Construction  Co.,  Mon- 
arch Construction  Co.,  United  Mortgage  Co. 
(trading  as  Bankers  Mortgage  Co.)  and 
United  Home  Enterprises  (Corporation. 


A  majority  of  the  financial  paper  from 
these  firms  Involved  In  litigation  here  has 
been  sold  the  Atlas  Credit  Corp.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  giant  credit  firm  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  which  was  recently  re- 
named Sunasco,  Inc..  as  the  result  of  a 
merger.  Sunasco  lists  assets  of  $400  million. 

The  pattern  was  this: 

The  home  Improvement  firm  would  sell  the 
paper  at  a  discount  to  a  local  Atlas  broker. 
He  In  turn  would  sell  it  at  a  discount  to  Atlas 
In  Philadelphia  which  would  then  turn  It 
over  to  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  company 
to  make  collections. 

Two  Federal  agencies  (the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Justice) 
are  looking  into  Atlas'  activities  la  a  number 
of  cities,  including  Washington. 

Suits  have  been  filed  against  four  other 
local  firms  which  also  allegedly  originated  or 
passed  on  debt  paper  to  Atlas  during  the  past 
two  years.  Some  other  firms  that  have  sold 
such  paper  to  Atlas  have  gone  out  of  business 
during  that  time.  In  some  cases  their  officers 
have  helped  start  other  firms  that  have  also 
dealt  with  Atlas. 

NOTART   SUIT  CITED 

First  public  attention  to  these  schemes 
came  last  year  when  one  notary  public  from 
Maryland  pleaded  guilty  in  U.S.  District 
Court  here  to  falsely  notarizing  two  D.C. 
mortgages  in  favor  of  Custom  House  Con- 
struction Co. 

Deeds  attested  by  the  notary.  Louise  Beane, 
are  Involved  In  five  suits  filed  by  homeowners 
against  Custom  House.  The  suits  say  that  no 
notary  public  was  present  when  they  signed, 
as  the  law  requires. 

One  lawyer  representing  eight  homeowners 
filed  liamage  suits  claiming  a  "money  lending 
scheme"  Involving  Atlas  Credit  Corp.  of 
Philadelphia  and  Bankers  Mortgage  Co.  of 
722  nth  St.  nw. 

That  lawyer,  like  many  others  who  pressed 
their  charges  of  fraud  vigorously,  won  set- 
tlement exceptionally  favorable  to  his  clients. 

Government  Investigators  say  that  much 
of  the  financial  paper  generated  by  Custom 
House  was  sold  for  more  than  a  40  per  cent 
discount,  and  some  of  it  has  been  discounted 
by  as  much  as  60  per  cent. 

CANVASS    BY    PHONE 

Here  Is  how  some  of  the  home  improve- 
ment companies  have  worked: 

They  canv;tssed  low-income  Negro  neigh- 
borhoods generally  by  phone,  seeking  people 
Interested  in  anything  from  home  Improve- 
ments to  television  sets,  air  conditioning  or 
carpeting. 

The  telephone  canvassing  Is  usually  done 
by  women  who  use  real  estate  directories  and 
cross-Indexes  listing  phone  numbers  by 
street  address.  One  company  called  6000 
homes  In  28  months. 

A  visit  by  a  salesman  usually  occurs,  com- 
plete with  sales  talk,  and  the  quotation  of 
a  low  price.  The  suits  claim  that  some  fast 
shuffling  of  papers  to  be  signed  follows. 

If  the  homeowner  Is  buying  a  product,  it 
Is  delivered  quickly.  In  the  case  of  home  Im- 
provements, work  begins  promptly.  Weeks 
later,  a  payment  book  arrives  In  the  mall 
from  a  finance  firm  the  homeowner  has  never 
heard  of. 

PAYMENTS    SCAB 

If  the  homeowner  bothers  to  multiply  the 
monthly  paymenta  by  the  number  of  months 
he  must  pay,  in  some  cases  he  may  find  the 
principal  owed  is  any-where  from  double  to 
four  times  the  amount  he  thought  he  had 
signed  up  for. 

If  he  protests,  he  discovers  that  not  only 
has  he  signed  a  note  for  this  amount,  but 
that  he  also  has  signed  a  deed  to  his  home, 
and  that  there  is  not  much  he  can  do  about 
It. 

The  holder  of  the  deed  (the  firm  that  sent 
the  payment  book)  has  bought  the  note  and 
mortgage  and  thus  can  claim   that  It  is  a 
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"holder  in  due  course."  The  law  presumes 
that  a  holder  In  due  course  U  entitled  to  his 
money,  since  he  has  paid  for  the  paper  "In 
good  faith."  He  la  merely  the  flnancler,  and 
quality  of  work,  for  Instance.  Is  not  his  prob- 
lem. The  original  salesmen,  in  effect,  wash 
their  hunda  of  the  affair. 

DEBTS    "CONSOLIDATED" 

In  some  cases,  a  homeowner  protests  he 
can't  afford  whatever  it  Is  the  salesman  Is 
selling  because  he  already  Is  heavily  In  debt 

At  that  point  he  Is  told  he  will  he  "helped" 
by  debt  consolidation. 

The  sale.imun  arranges  for  him  to  get  a 
loan  to  pay  off  all  his  old  debts  and  also 
cover  the  cost  of  work  to  be  done  or  an  Item 
purchased 

He  l3  then  told  that  the  new  monthly  pay- 
ment will  be  less  than  the  combination  of 
all  the  previous  monthly  payments  on  the 
other  debts. 

Sometimes,  a  few  hundred  extra  dollars  Is 
added  to  the  note  for  the  homeowner  to  use 
a.s  he  pleases. 

After  the  deal  Is  signed,  the  homeowner 
sometimes  finds  the  debts  are  not  paid  off 
and  he  winds  up  with  a  large  new  debt  plus 
some  of  his  old  ones. 

LOSS    OF    HOMES    LIKELY 

Scores  of  homeowners  are  In  danger  of 
losing  their  homes  over  the  next  few  years 
becaU-ie  of  a  clause  In  the  contracts  relating 
10  the  method  of  financing  involved. 

It  Is  called  balloon  payment  and  works  like 
thlsr 

Say  a  note  Is  signed  which.  Including  In- 
terest and  finance  charges,  totals  $7,000  to 
be  repaid  In  five  ye^rs 

The  payments  are  $50  a  month.  Sl.xty 
months  times  $.50  equals  $3,000. 

This  leaves  $4,000  yet  to  be  paid.  Tlie  clause 
In  the  fine  print  says  that  the  full  nota  Is 
due  and  payable  on  the  same  day  as  the  final 
payment 

In  other  words.  If  the  victim  cannot  come 
up  with  the  extra  $4,000  on  month  number 
60  he  can  loee  his  home. 

PRESSURE    ON    LOANS 

Balloon  payments  are  an  accepted  part  of 
many  bank  mortgage  loans.  Most  borrowers 
understand  how  balloon  payments  work, 
though,  and  assume  they  would  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  refinance  their  notes  when  they  fall 
due  In  the  cases  Involved  here,  the  home- 
owners often  do  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  balloon  payment  arrangement. 

In  Seme  cases  in  which  banks  make  loans 
Injured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Authority  to 
customers  of  home  improvement  Jirms.  the 
homeowner  is  pressured  Into  signing  a  cer- 
tificate that  the  work  has  been  completed 
long  before  the  work  Is  done.  The  FHA  warns 
homeowners  against  signing  before  comple- 
tion 

The  reason  the  firms  press  for  the  signa- 
tures Is  that  bajiks  will  release  loan  money 
to  the  firms  only  after  a  signed  certificate 
is  presented. 

BANKS    HELD    NEGLIGENT 

Another  factor  working  for  the  home  Im- 
provements firms  has  been  the  apparent  fail- 
ure of  some  banks  to  Investigate  thoroughly 
the  firms  they  regularly  do  business  with. 

According  to  FHA  regulations,  this  Investi- 
gation should  find  If  the  home  improvement 
firm  Is  "reliable,  financially  responsible  and 
qualified  to  perform  satisfactorily  the  work 
to  l>e  financed." 

Thua  the  PHA  la  now  Investigating  some 
of  the  local  home  improvement  firms,  as  are 
the  pc«tal  Inspectors.  The  post  office  Is  In- 
volved because  some  of  the  firms  advertised 
la  newspapers  that  travel  throtigh  the  mall. 

In  1961.  the  District  Commissioners  drew 
up  regulations  requiring  local  home  Improve- 
ment firms  to  register  at  the  District  Build- 
ing and,  when  registered,  to  keep  their  sales 
practices  within  detailed  guidelines. 

The  regxilatlons  have  a  loophole,  though, 


according  to  an  official  of  the  Districts  De- 
partment of  Licenses  and  Inspections.  The 
rules  say  that  firms  do  not  need  licenses  If 
they  do  not  collect  their  money  until  Jobs 
are  completed — precisely  what  some  of  these 
firms  are  doing;  getting  money  after  com- 
pleuon  certificates  are  signed. 

Several  of  the  firms  have  registered  any- 
way, but  none  has  been  prosecuted  for  vio- 
lating the  regulations. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  30.  19671 
A   Woman's  Costly   Bargain 

One  homeowner  who  signed  up  for  more 
than  she  bargained  for  Is  Lucy  Klnard. 
Mrs.  Klnard  Is  blind,  and  lives  with  her  76- 
year-old  mother.  Mary  Williams,  who  Is  par- 
tially blind,  at  1103  5th  st.  nw.  She  says  that 
she  and  her  mother  bought  a  portable  tele- 
vision set  for  her  nephew  and  had  a  gas  hot 
water  heater  and  a  radiator  Installed.  The 
total  cost,  she  thought,  was  $900,  so  she  and 
her  mother  made  their  marks  on  a  contract 
for  that  amount. 

Soon  afterward.  Mrs.  Kln.ird  says,  a  man 
called  her  to  tell  her  he  had  bought  a  note 
and  a  deed  of  trust  against  their  home  for 
$7500.  plus  7  per  cent  interest.  She  told  the 
man  she  hadn't  signed  for  that  much  and 
couldn't  afford  fo  pay.  Then,  she  says,  the 
noteholder  camo  to  the  house  and  threatened 
to  foreclose  on  the  mortgage. 

Unable  to  afford  a  lawyer.  Mrs.  Klnard. 
who  Is  56.  and  her  mother,  are  now  paying 
$50  a  month  on  the  note.  In  addition  to 
payments  on  a  first  mortgage.  They  have  now 
made  15  payments  on  the  note,  but  still  owe 
$7402.34  on  the  principal.  The  note  weus  dis- 
counted, by  the  way,  and  the  noteholder's 
price  for  It  was  $3494. 

IProm   the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  1,   1967] 

Firm  Duped  Them.  Say  Residents 

(By    Leonard    Downle,    Jr.,    and    David    A. 

Jewell) 

A  current  Washington  ghetto  synonym  for 
"you've  been  had"  Is  "you've  been  Mon- 
arched." 

The  genesis  of  the  term  goes  back  to  1963, 
when  the  Monarch  Construction  Company 
began  lt£  massive  canvassing  here  of  low- 
and  middle-class  homeowners,  selling  private 
"urban  renewal";  the  "American  "Towne- 
house  Front,"  other  home  Improvements, 
debt  consolidation,  the  works. 

By  the  beginning  of  last  year — after  Mon- 
arch disbanded  and  Its  president.  Nathan  H. 
Cohen,  left  town — Monarch  had  sold  con- 
tracts to  hundreds  of  Washington  home- 
owners and  grossed  $2.5  million,  according 
to  one  estimate. 

Cohen  said  yesterday  he  would  not  answer 
any  questions  about  Monarch  operations, 
whether  the  company  was  still  in  business, 
or  about  court  suits  alleging  fraud. 

He  was  reached  In  Baltimore  where  he  and 
his  mother,  who  was  also  a  Monarch  officer, 
operate  the  Baltimore  Business  School,  303 
E.  Fayette  st,,  a  computer  training  school. 

In  more  than  25  civil  suits  In  General 
Sessions  and  US.  District  Courts  here,  home- 
owners have  charged  that  Monarch  used 
high-pressure  salesmanship  and  fraud  to  get 
their  signatures  on  contracts  and  home 
mortgages. 

Monarch's  Townehouse  Front  ususally  is 
a  combination  of  white  aluminum  siding, 
black  aluminum  shutters,  new  windows  and 
door,  carriage  lamps  and  trim  put  on  the 
front  of  a  row  house.  It  can  look  handsome 
from  a  distance,  but  some  owners  have  com- 
plained that  the  work  Is  shoddy  and  de- 
teriorating. 

Interviews  with  dozens  of  Monarch  cus- 
tomers draw  similar  complaints:  the  Mon- 
arch salesman  mentioned  something  about 
urban  renewal  and  being  forced  to  make  Im- 
provements; the  Townehouse  Front  looked  so 
nice    In    the    photographs;    there    were    ap- 


parent endorsements  of  Monarch  by  Negro 
leaders  and  Congressmen;  there  was  so  much 
shuffling  and  signing  of  pap>ers;  finally,  there 
was  the  debt — often  thousands  of  dollars 
more  than  the  price  they  remembered  quoted 
or  the  worth  of  the  Job.  Almost  always,  the 
note  was  secured  by  a  deed  of  trust. 

In  a  civil  suit  In  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions.  Judge  Catherine  B.  Kelly  found 
that  Monarch  was  guilty  of  using  "fraudulent 
representation"  to  procure  the  signature  of 
Alberta  K.  Smith.  778  Irving  st.  nw.,  on  a 
home  Improvement  contract, 

Mrs.  Smith  testified  that  the  Monarch 
salesman  said  he  was  a  "representative  of 
urban  renewal,"  that  her  home  "would  not 
be  torn  down"  if  she  signed  the  contract  and 
that  "urban  renewal"  would  pay  $2000  of  Its 
cost. 

When  she  called  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  the  next  day.  she  testified,  she  was 
told  It  had  no  connection  with  Monarch.  Mrs. 
Smith  called  Monarch  Immediately  and  or- 
dered the  firm  not  to  do  any  work. 

Monarch  sued  her  for  the  contract  price 
of  $4500.  Judge  Kelly  In  July,  1966.  awarded 
Mrs.  Smith  $1525  punitive  damages  instead. 
She  has  not  been  able  to  collect. 

Monarch  might  be  termed  the  "grand- 
daddy"  of  the  nearly  dozen  firms  here  that 
have  engaged  In  second  mortgage  schemes. 
A  number  of  companies  are  under  Investiga- 
tion by  four  Federal  agencies  and  by  the  US. 
Attorney's  office. 

Usually.  Monarch  got  the  customer's  signa- 
ture on  a  mortgage  to  his  home.  too.  Several 
homeowners  complained  in  the  court  suits 
and  Interviews  with  reporters  that  they  did 
not  know  they  were  signing  mortgages,  that 
no  notary  public  wa.s  present,  or  that  the 
amount  of  the  debt  was  not  the  -same  or  did 
not  cover  all  the  work  as  they  had  been  told. 

When  Monarch  obtained  mortgage  loans 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion through  a  reputable  bank,  the  amount 
was  usually  $3500  total  cost  for  the  job  plus 
$837  financing  charges. 

MAXIMUM    ALLOWED 

The  final  $4337  amount  on  the  mortgage  is 
the  maximum  allowed  by  the  FHA  under  Its 
Title  I  home  improvement  program.  Usually 
the  customer  received  the  American  Town- 
house Front  which,  court  suits  show,  cost 
Monarch  about  $1500. 

The  PHA  allows  15  per  cent  overhead  and 
40  per  cent  profit.  This  would  total  about 
$2500  for  a  Townhouse  Front.  Monarch 
usually  charged  about  $3500,  plus  interest. 

Like  the  customers  of  nearly  a  dozen  other 
home  Improvement  firms  Investigated  by 
reporters  from  The  W'ashlngton  Post  In  the 
past  four  months,  the  homeowners  who  were 
"Monarched"  must  pay  or  lose  their  homes. 

At  least  three  homeowners  haie  lost  their 
homes  after  signing  Monarch  contracts.  At 
least  six  more  are  In  court  trying  to  stave  off 
foreclosures. 

Clarence  and  Georgia  Winters,  who  live 
In  a  modest  row  house  at  1102  Park  st.  ne., 
are  trying  to  fight  that  Inevitable  fate. 

Winters.  61.  has  worked  as  a  skilled  laborer 
for  a  Washington  construction  firm  for  20 
years.  His  wife,  who  Is  54,  has  worked  for  the 
past  seven  years  as  a  cook  for  Sen.  Stuart 
Symington  (D-Mo.). 

GOOD  CREDrr  Record 

In  buying  furniture,  appliances  and  cars 
on  time  over  the  years,  the  Winterses  have 
maintained  a  good  credit  record.  During  the 
16  years  they  lived  In  the  house  on  Park 
Street,  they  whittled  the  first  trust  on  their 
home  down  to  less  than  $1000.  That  is,  until 
Monarch  came  along  In  December,  1964. 

What  happened  since  to  the  Winterses  Is 
recounted  by  them  under  oath  in  separate 
depositions  filed  In  their  suit  In  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court : 

.A  woman  had  called  Mrs.  Winters  talking 
about  Improvements  to  be  made  In  her 
neigh borhix>d.  It  was  not  until  two  men  came 
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to  her  house  a  few  days  later  that  she  knew 
the  call  came  from  Monarch.  (Monarch  Is 
believed  to  have  called  6000  homeowners 
while  It  was  in  business.) 

The  salesmen  "were  so  friendly  and  nice" 
and  showed  them  photographs  of  other  Negro 
homeowners,  some  prominent  Washington 
Negroes  and  homes  "improved"  with  an 
American  Townhouse  Front. 

"They  said  that  Roy  Wilklns  sent  them 
there,"  Mrs.  Winters  attested. 

One  salesman  "said  he  was  going  to  do 
the  whole  entire  front,  and  he  was  going  to 
remove  the  windows  and  give  us  new  win- 
dows, and  build  a  brick  wall  all  around  the 
front,  and  a  cement  porch,  and  the  altimlnum 
siding." 

The  Winterses  said  their  kitchen  was  what 
really  needed  work.  The  salesman  told  them 
that  the  kitchen  work  would  be  Included, 
too,  and  the  whole  Job  would  be  $2000 
cheaper  than  usual  "by  letting  him  write  It 
up  in  December." 

The  Winters  family  says  the  prices  quoted 
that  night  and  on  other  nights  by  Monarch 
salesmen  varied  from  S2500  to  $4000.  They 
said  they  signed  one  set  of  contracts  the  first 
night,  which  were  taken  away  from  them  and 
replaced  by  others  when  the  salesmen  came 
b.ack  later. 

Then,  one  night  three  months  later,  the 
salesmen  came  to  the  Winters  home  again 
and  asked  the  couple  to  sign  the  top  page  of 
a  "big  pad"  of  documents. 

In  their  depositions,  the  Winters  couple 
states  further  that  one  of  the  men  identified 
himself  as  Nathan  Cohen  and  explained  that 
the  other  p.ipers  were  copies  of  the  top  page. 

"It  Is  Just  as  much  for  your  benefit  as  it  Is 
for  mine,"  Mrs.  Winters  says  Cohen  told  her 
as  they  sat  at  the  dining  room  table.  "We 
have  to  get  some  more  copies." 

When  Winters  asked  why  so  many  copies 
were  necessary,  a  man  who  had  accompanied 
Cohen  told  \Vinters  to  "calm  down,  you're 
getting  all  upset."  He  took  Winters  Into 
another  room  to  look  at  the  Winters  furni- 
ture. The  man  told  him  that  some  of  It  ap- 
peared to  be  "antiques." 

Cohen  placed  the  thick  pad  Ui  front  of 
Mrs.  Winters  and  told  her  to  "press  hard, 
press  real  hard."  according  to  her  deposition. 
When  Winters  came  back  Into  the  room,  he 
saw  his  wife's  signature  and  signed  himself. 

It  was  only  later,  the  Winters  said  when 
they  got  a  payment  book  from  Citizens 
Building  and  Loan  Association  of  Silver 
Spring,  that  they  discovered  their  signatures 
were  on  a  mortgage  (deed  of  trust)  on  their 
home  for  $4337  and  on  a  completion  certifi- 
cate for  the  work. 

As  work  progressed  on  their  home,  the 
Winters  found  several  things  that  dis- 
pleased them:  cement  splashed  on  the  front 
door,  rags  and  other  refuse  left  on  the  front 
lawn,  sticky  windows,  a  loose  lamp. 

Winters,  who  worked  as  a  carpenter's 
helper  on  his  construction  Job.  was  particu- 
larly upset  by  "the  rough  Job"  a  workman 
was  doing  In  his  kitchen;  such  as  wooden 
panels  Installed  upside  down,  with  wide  gaps 
between  them. 

RETUSED    TO    PAY 

He  Stopped  Monarch's  carpenter  from  do- 
ing anything  further  on  the  kitchen  and 
began  calling  Monarch  to  complain.  The 
Winters  said  they  never  got  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  their  complaints  and.  when  they 
received  the  payment  book  from  the  bank, 
called  to  say  they  would  not  pay  until  the 
Job  was  finished  right. 

That  was  when  they  found  the  Citizens 
Building  and  Loan  had  already  paid  Monarch 
its  $3500  out  of  the  $4337  loan  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Authority.  The  bank 
said  Monarch  had  presented  a  signed  com- 
pletion certificate  required  by  the  FHA. 

The  Winters  Insist  they  never  signed  a 
completion  certificate,  since  the  work  was 
never    finished.    The    completion    certificate 


the  bank's  attorney  has  Introduced  Into  the 
court  record  has  no  date  on  It,  In  violation 
of  FHA  regulations. 

The  bank  has  introduced  Into  the  suit  the 
mortgage  it  holds  to  secure  the  Winters 
loan.  It  bears  a  different  date  than  the 
mortgage  recorded  with  the  District  Recorder 
of  Deeds. 

Complaints  about  Monarch  first  surfaced 
In  the  autumn  of  1964,  after  It  had  been  In 
business  for  a  little  more  than  a  year. 

In  a  story  published  in  The  Washington 
Post  on  Nov.  1,  1964,  several  owners  of  homes 
on  unrestored  fringes  of  Capitol  Hill  com- 
plained about  Monarch's  sales  tactics.  One 
woman  had  already  filed  suit  In  U.S.  District 
Court,  charging  Monarch  with  "trickery" 
and  "false  pretenses." 

The  homeowners  said  that  Monarch's  tele- 
phone solicitation,  sprinkled  heavily  with 
references  to  "urban  renewal"  and  "talking 
to  you  about  schedules  for  your  property 
and  your  street."  led  them  to  believe  the 
Government  was  somehow  behind  It. 

NO    MONOPOLY 

Cohen  told  a  reporter  then  that  "we  don't 
think  the  Government  has  a  monopoly  on 
the  words."  He  said  then;  "Our  program  Is 
to  rehabilitate  a  large  part  of  Washington 
over  a  period  of  ten  years.  If  we'd  remodel 
the  Insides  of  houses  nobody'd  see  them, 
while  on  the  outside  you  can  see  the  change 
right  away." 

At  the  same  time,  the  Capitol  Hill  Restora- 
tion Society,  complained  about  Monarch  to 
Government  agencies.  Some  homeowners  and 
a  former  Monarch  salesman  went  to  talk 
with  prosecutors  in  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Of- 
fice about  Monarch  in  1964. 

Yet  Monarch's  business  continued  to 
flourish.  In  January  and  February  of  1965, 
It  took  out  full-page  newspaper  advertise- 
ments criticizing  Federal  urban  renewal  as 
"far  more  tirban  removal"  and  boasting  Its 
own  "private  urban  renewal  program"  as 
having  "created  $2,149,500  in  new  first  trust 
loans"  and  '$300,000  worth  of  approved  Title 
I  FHA  loans." 

But  the  FHA  was  Investigating  Monarch 
by  then  and.  on  May  11,  1965,  placed  the 
firm  on  Its  "precautionary  measures  list." 

Notice  went  out  to  ail  banks  handling 
FTiA-insured  loans  that  FHA  had  informa- 
tion "Indicating  that  the  subject  has  not 
conducted  his  operations  .  .  .  consistent  with 
the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  FHA 
Property  Improvements  Program." 

Banks  were  Instructed  to  deal  with  Mon- 
arch only  In  cases  In  which  bank  officers 
personally  checked  the  contractors'  work 
and  to  have  completion  certificates  signed 
In  the  presence  of  bank  officers. 

Monarch  no  longer  obtained  FHA  Insured 
loans.  Instead.  It  sold  some  of  Its  second 
mortgage  notes  to  Allstate  Mortgage  Corp., 
now  of  1111  Massachusetts  ave.  nw.  Allstate, 
In  turn,  sold  some  of  the  mortgages  to  the 
Atlas  Credit  Corporation  of  Philadelphia  (re- 
cently renamed  Sunsisco  as  a  result  of  merg- 
ers). Atlas  assigned  the  notes  to  Its  subsidi- 
aries to  collect  payments  from  the  Washing- 
ton homeowners. 

Monarch  also  was  still  able  to  obtain,  from 
reputable  banks,  new  first  mortgage  loans  not 
insured  by  the  FHA  for  Its  customers.  Money 
from  these  mortgages  was  used  to  pay  off 
the  customers'  old  mortgages  and,  in  some 
cases,  also  to  pay  Monarch  for  home  Improve- 
ments. 

In  many  of  these  cases,  records  Indicate 
that  Monarch  also  obtained  the  customers' 
signatures  on  a  new  second,  and  sometimes  a 
third,  mortgage.  Money  from  these  also  went 
to  Monarch  for  home  improvement  contracts. 

After  being  Involved  In  more  than  50  suits 
In  Washington's  courts — more  than  25  in- 
volving charges  of  fraud  against  It — Mon- 
arch has  suffered  one  Judgment  against  It 
and  lost  four  other  times  on  dlsmlss.'Jls  when 
it  failed  to  answer  questions  filed  by  oppos- 
ing attorneys. 


Monarch,  and  the  dozen  other  firms  under 
Investigation  are  a  minority  of  the  home 
improvement  contractors  who  do  business  in 
the  city.  Most  contractors  are  reputable  busi- 
nessmen who  tell  customers  Just  what  they 
are  getting  and  how  much  It  will  cost. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  Oct.  1.  1967) 
Bill  Eyed  To  Protect  Unwasy  Homeownkb 

A  ranking  Republican  House  member  yes- 
terday said  he  will  seek  legislation  to  pre- 
vent recurrence  of  "the  despicable  conduct" 
of  home  Improvement  and  finance  compa- 
nies who  have  obtained  millions  of  dollars 
from  low-Income  homeowners  in  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

Rep.  William  B.  Wlduall  of  New  Jersey,  re- 
ferring to  the  series  on  home  Improvement 
schemes  presently  running  In  The  Washing- 
ton Post,  said  he  was  "shocked  to  learn  that 
allegedly  reputable  firms  have  made  millions 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  unwary  and 
uneducated." 

Wldnall  said  he  was  calling  for  an  Immedi- 
ate Investigation  of  the  entire  Indtistry  and 
Its  method  of  doing  business.  Wldnall  Is  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  also 
of  the  special  House  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing. 

"At  the  same  time,"  Wldnall  said  In  a 
statement  Issued  by  his  office,  "the  Con- 
gress should  Investigate  the  matter  to  de- 
termine what  remedial  legislation  Is  needed 
to  prevent  such  despicable  conduct  from 
recurring." 

Rep.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.  (R-Md.) 
said  the  revelations  "have  far  more  than  lo- 
cal significance.  They  are  part  of  the  na- 
tional picture  of  the  deliberate  attempt  of 
widely  organized  forces  to  single  out  the 
urban  poor  as  targets." 

Mathias  said  the  newspaper  series  pointed 
up  the  need  for  an  increased  force  of  Fed- 
eral lawyers  and  enforcement  officers  to  press 
the  campaign  against  exploitation  of  the  ur- 
ban poor. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  1,  1967) 
Nominee  Is  Monarch  Agent 

Margaret  Haywood,  one  of  nine  Washlng- 
tonlans  selected  'niursday  by  President  John- 
son for  the  new  City  Council,  has  been  regis- 
tered agent  and  attorney  for  the  Monarch 
Construction  Co.  for  the  past  two  years. 

Mrs.  Haywood,  a  Republican,  said  yester- 
day she  plans  to  "reassess"  her  relationship 
to  Monarch  and  her  other  clients  in  view  of 
tlie  nomination  which  is  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate  "to  make  sure  there  Is 
no  conflict  of  Interest." 

.\s  registered  agent,  she  Is  available  to 
accept  service  of  suits  against  the  firm.  She 
represents  Monarch  In  court,  as  well,  but 
performs  no  other  functions  of  the  concern, 
she  said.  The  lawyer-client  relationship  pre- 
cluded her  commenting  on  the  reports  In 
The  Washington  Post  about  Monarch's  ac- 
tivities, she  said. 

Her  total  earnings  from  Monarch  last  year 
were  less  than  $2000,  she  said. 


[From   the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  2.   1967] 

Suits   Hrr   Mortgage   Practices — Misled   on 

Loan  Terms.  Cl.mm  Homeowners 

(By  Leonard  Downle.  Jr.,  and  David  A. 

Jewell) 

Custom  House  Construction  Co.  went  Into 
the  business  of  home  improvement  construc- 
tion on  March  3.  1966,  In  an  office  at  7849 
Eastern  ave..  Sliver  Spring. 

Almost  six  months  to  the  day  later.  Cus- 
tom House  went  out  of  btisiness,  according 
to  its  president.  Harvey  W.  Davis. 

Records  In  the  D.C.  recorder  of  deeds  offlcb 
show  55  second  mortgages  worth  $250,000 
made  out  to  Custom  House. 

In  the  past  four  months,  a  team  of  re- 
porters from  The  Washington  Post  Inter- 
viewed 23  Custom  Hotise  customers 
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All  are  low-Income  Negroes,  elderly  and 
often  widowed,  and  In  each  case  the  price  of 
the  Job  done  or  products  received  (such  as  a 
paint  Job  or  a  color  television  set)  was 
secured  by  a  mortgage  on  their  homes. 

DIDN'T    KNOW    OF    MORTGAOE 

Four  Custom  House  customers  said  they 
had  no  Idea  there  was  a  second  mortgage  on 
their  homes  until  they  were  told  so  by  re- 
porters. The  other  19  said  they  first  learned 
of  the  mortgages  from  United  States  postal 
inspectors,  who  are  Investigating  Custom 
House. 

At  least  one  customer.  Chester  Thompson, 
has  lost  his  home  through  foreclosure  on  the 
second  mortgage.  Six  others — faced  with  fore- 
closure— filed  court  suite  charging  that  their 
signatures  on  the  mortgages  were  secured 
through  fraud. 

A  pattern  appeared  in  the  complaints: 

The  customers  were  contacted  by  Cus- 
tom House,  not  vice  versa. 

The  customers  said  they  signed  what  they 
thought  was  a  contract  but  later  turned  out 
to  be  a  note  and  mortgage. 

The  customers  said  there  was  no  notary 
public  present  when  they  signed  the  "papers" 
although  the  mortgages  on  their  homes  bore 
notarization  seals. 

All  said  they  received  payment  books  In 
the  mall  from  companies  they  had  never 
heard  of  demanding  payment  of  notes  they 
didn't  know  they  had  signed. 

The  23  additional  Custom  House  cus- 
tomers Interviewed  by  reporters  said  the 
same  points  apply  In  their  cases. 

Custom  House  Is  one  of  nearly  a  dozen 
home-Improvement  firms  under  Investiga- 
tion by  Federal  authorities  for  their  second 
mortgage  dealings  In  Washington.  The  U.S. 
attorney's  office  expects  grand  Jury  action 
within  two  weeks. 

The  vast  majority  of  home-improvement 
firms  In  Washington  enjoy  good  reputations. 

PRICE    ABOVE    APPRAISALS 

Sources  said  that  one  professional  appraiser 
who  dealt  with  Custom  House  said  that  when 
he  had  done  appraisals  for  Custom  House 
the  firm  automatically  Increased  lt«  prices 
well  above  the  appraisals. 

Suits  In  court  Indicate  that  Custom  House 
would  then  quote  prices  to  the  customers 
but  give  them  contracts  to  sign,  the  face 
values  of  which  would  be  double  the  quoted 
prices. 

In  two  court  suits,  customers  have  claimed 
notes  and  mortgages  were  filed  against  their 
home  for  at  least  double  the  amounts  quoted 
on  the  Jobs  by  the  Custom  House  salesman. 

The  contract  in  one  case  tells  the  story: 

One  customer  had  the  front  of  his  house 
painted  "for  the  total  sum  of  $2350."  The 
contract  says  that  the  customer  agrees  "to 
pay  the  sum  of  42350  upon  completion. 
secured  by  a  note  of  $5875  plus  8  per  cent 
interest  In  monthly  Installments  of  $58  75." 

When  reporters  asked  the  customer,  an 
elderly  man  who  cannot  work  because  he  Is 
being  treated  for  cancer,  why  he  agreed  to 
pay  $5875  for  work  that  cost  "the  total  stun 
of  $2350,"  the  homeowner  replied' 

"I  thought  Just  the  monthly  payment  was 
$58.75," 

trSED  TELEPHONE  SALESGIRLS 

Custom  House  employed  a  battery  of  girl 
telephone  solicitors  One  of  the  girls  told  an 
Investigator  about  the  sales  talk: 

The  girls  were  given  phone  numbers  of 
houses  in  low-Income  Negro  areas  selected 
from  a  cross-Index  file. 

They  were  told  to  hang  up  If  they  Judged 
a  white  person  had  answered. 

Otheru-lse,  they  were  to  find  out  within  60 
seconds  If  the  resident  of  the  house  owned  or 
was  buying  the  house. 

If  It  was  discovered  the  resident  was  only 
renting,  they  were  under  orders  to  terminate 
the  conversation  and  make  another  call. 

Otherwise,  they  would  try  to  Interest  home- 
owners in  anything  from  a  television  set  to  a 


new  roof.  If  the  prospects  seemed  good,  they 
would  then  turn  the  files  over  to  salesmen. 
One  of  Custom  House's  first  Jobs  was  on 
the  home  of  Albert  and  Mattle  Smalls,  at 
401   nth  St.  se. 

SMALLS    FTLE    SVTT 

After  being  threatened  with  foreclosure, 
the  Smalls  filed  suit  against  Custom  House 
charging  "willful,  deliberate  and  malicious 
fraud. " 

The  Smalls'  suit  says  the  salesman  told 
them  he  could  fix  up  the  front  of  their  hous« 
for  $800. 

They  thought  that  would  be  nice,  but 
lamented  that  they  already  had  debts  of 
$4900  and  didn't  feel  they  could  afford  It. 

The  salesman  then  said  he  could  arrange 
to  get  them  a  loan  that  would  permit  them 
to  pay  off  the  $4900  as  well  as  cover  the  cost 
of  fixing  up  the  hovise  front,  according  to 
the  suit. 

They  agreed  to  this,  and  signed  papers 
they  thought  were  contracts  and  loan  appli- 
cation forms. 

The  Job  was  done.  They  learned  later,  how- 
ever, that  only  $575  worth  of  outstanding 
debts  were  paid  off.  leaving  them  with  $4397 
In  old  debts  plus  a  mortgage  on  their  home 
for  $500  that  they  didn't  know  they  signed, 
the  suit  says. 

The  couple  paid  $1000  on  this  note  imtll 
they  contacted  attorney  John  J.  Carmody 
Jr..  who  filed  suit.  On  July  24,  1967,  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  Joseph  C.  Waddy  Issued 
a  temporary  restraining  order  against  the 
present  holder  of  the  Smalls'  note,  prohibit- 
ing the  holder  from  making  any  further  col- 
lections until  the  court  case  Is  decided. 

ACCEPTANCE    CORP.    NAMED 

The  Smalls'  suit  also  named  as  defendant 
a  company  called  Universal  Acceptance  Corp., 
located  at  6400  Georgia  ave.  nw. 

According  to  official  DC.  records,  a  founder, 
a  director  and  president  of  Custom  House 
is  Harvey  W.  Davis  of  8313  Raymond  st., 
Potomac. 

According  to  these  same  records,  Harvey  W. 
Davis  is  also  secretary,  treasurer  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Universal  Acceptance,  with  an 
address  at  that  time  of  8804  Lanier  dr..  Silver 
Spring. 

Davis  told  a  reporter:  "I  really  cant  an- 
swer your  questions.  I  really  don't  know 
much  about  that.  I  took  in  a  partner  who 
knew  the  home-Improvement  business.  He 
did  the  selling  and  I  did  the  bookkeeping.  I 
never  knew  any  contracts  were  fraudulent." 

All  notes  and  mortgages  generated  by 
Custom  House  were  sold  Immediately,  some- 
times within  hours,  to  second  parties, 
known  legally  as  "holders  In  due  course." 

The  Smalls'  case  was  no  exception.  Their 
note  was  sold  to  Universal  Acceptance.  Much 
of  the  paper  generated  by  Custom  House 
went  to  Universal. 

The  Smalls'  suit  contains  the  following 
allegation: 

"Davis  conspired  with  both  Custom  House 
and  Universal  to  hatch  a  scheme  whereby 
Custom  House  would  fraudulently  obtain  a 
promissory  note,  reinforce  Its  right  to  en- 
force the  terms  of  the  note  by  fraudulently 
obtaining  a  deed  of  trust  (mortgage)  against 
the  property,  fall  to  perform  the  considera- 
tion for  said  note,  sell  the  note  to  Universal 
at  a  fraudulent  discount  rate,  allow  Custom 
House  to  lapse  Into  Insolvency  thereby  de- 
frauding potential  creditors  and  hide  the 
whole  behind  the  sham  shield  of  the  'holder 
in  due  course'  defense  of  Universal." 

NOTE     DISCOUNT     CLAIMED 

The  suit  also  alleges  that  Universal  bought 
the  Smalls'  $5500  note  from  Custom  House 
for  $2200 — at  a  discount  of  60  per  cent. 

Many  Custom  House  notes  were  sold  at  dis- 
counts ranging  from  40  to  60  per  cent. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  here  has  char- 
acterized discounts  of  40  per  cent  or  more 
as  "outrageous"  and  stated  that  such  dis- 
counts, if  there  are  also  circumstances  such 


as  the  purchase  of  notes  executed  by  un- 
known persons  whose  credit  has  not  been  in- 
vestigated, constitute  a  "badge  of  fraud." 

An  answer  to  this  suit  was  filed  on  be- 
half of  Universal  by  Bernard  T.  Levin,  a  local 
attorney.  The  answer  denied  all  allegauons 
of  fraud  and  maintained  that  Universal  had 
purchased  the  note  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  business. 

In  its  answer.  Universal  argued  tliat  it  was 
merely  a  "holder  in  due  course,"  and  it  also 
filed  a  counterclaim  against  the  Smalls  for 
$5119.55  not  yet  paid  on  the  note,  plus  at- 
torney's fee. 

Cus'tom  House  Construction  Co.  l-ias  not 
yet  answered  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  Smalls'  suit. 

The  signature  of  the  notary  public  who 
swore  she  witnessed  the  Smalls'  signatures 
on  the  $5,500  mortgage  on  their  home  was 
Louise  Beane. 

In  Januarv  of  this  year,  Louise  Beane.  a 
licensed  notary  public  in  Man'land.  was  in- 
dicted and  charged  with  the  lalse  njtarlza- 
tion  of  two  mortgages  in  Washingt-on. 

NOTARY    PLEADED    GUILTY 

Mrs  Beane  pleaded  guilty  and  received  a 
suspended   sentence    In   US.    District   Court 

hcr6 

Those  two  mortgages  hr.d  been  generated 
by  Custom  House.  Mrs.  Beane  notarized  a 
total  of  27  mortgages  generated  by  Custom 
House.  ,    ,  ^ 

In  six  court  suits,  homeowners  ha.e 
claimed  that  they  did  not  know  they  signed 
mortgages,  that  no  notary  public  was  present 
when  they  signed  papers  and  that  they  had 
never  seen  anyone  named  Lcaise  Beane,  either 
in  their  homes  or  in  Maryl:.nd.  Numerous 
other  homeowners  made  similar  claims  to 
reporters.  .      _. 

Seven  Custom  House  notes  were  purchased 
bv  a  District  realtor  named  Leonard  Freed- 
man,  of  761  17th  st  nw.,  for  what  investiga- 
tors say  were  40  per  cent  or  greater.  Freed- 
man  denle.s  the  discounts  were  that  large. 

One  of  those  mortgages  -x&s  on  the  home 
of  an  elderly  widow.  Alberta  Kibler,  of  1  ^37 

D  ^t    S6 

After' her  home  was  threatened  with  fore- 
closure she  filed  suit  against  Custom  House 
and  Freedman.  charging  that  her  mortgage 
was  secured  bv  fraud  through  a  conspiracy 
between  Custom  House  and  Mrs.  Beane. 

Her  suit  alleges  that  Custom  Houses  de:..- 
ings  with  her  were  "part  of  a  conspiracy  la 
which  Louise  Beane  slmil.irly  made  man;, 
false  notarizations  for  Custom  House. ' 

It  says  that  she  was  quoted  a  price  o.  52  .su 
for  a  new  kitchen  and  discovered  a  ^'^'^'S.^i^ 
against  her  home  she  didn't  know  i.ie  had 
signed  for  $5550. 

FIRM   DENIES   F.1.AUD 

Custom  House  answered  this  suit  "■IthJ 
denial  of  fraud  and  conspiracv  and  denied 
that  Mrs.  Beane  was  an  agent  of  Custom 
House. 

Freedman  answered  by  saying  he  was  with- 
out sufficient  knowledge  to  admit  or  deny  the 
charges  since  he  was  mere'.v  a  'holder  in  due 
course"  and  he  denied  any  conspiracy  exisiea. 
He  s<iid  yesterday  that  "all  I  can  do  is  check 
the  District  records  to  see  that  it's  a  leer.i- 
mate  mortgage.  I  dealt  with  Custom  Ho'use 
the  same  wav  I  dealt  with  everybody  e.se. 

One  Custom  House  customer,  Amanda 
Green  56,  of  829  Sheridan  st.  nw  ,  bought 
four  air  conditioners  for  what  she  thought 
was  "a  little  over  $2000"  and  later  learned 
there  was  a  mortgage  on  her  home  for  So800 
plus  7  per  cent  Interest, 

Her  paper  was  purchased  from  Custom 
House  bv  Freedman,  He  showed  her  a  note 
bearing  her  signature  that  called  for  pay- 
naents  of  .$33.50  a  month  for  60  months. 

At  this  rate  Mrs.  Green  could  not  have  paid 
off  the  Interest  due  on  the  note  by  the  end 
of  the  60  months,  much  less  the  principal. 

Since  bv  the  60th  month  she  would  ha'.e 
only  paid"s2010,  much  of  r  having  gone  to 
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pay  off  interest,  Mrs.  Green  stood  to  lose  her 
home  unless  she  could  pay  the  balance  or 
obtain  a  new  loan  for  It. 

If  she  refinanced  the  note  for  the  same 
schedule  of  monthly  payments,  she  would  not 
have  been  able  to  pay  off  the  principal  due 
in  her  lifetime.  Federal  investigators  say. 

Mrs.  Green  hired  an  attorney  before  mak- 
ing any  payments.  He  hired  an  appraiser  who 
valued  the  air  conditioners  at  $974.  U.S. 
postal  inspectors  had  them  appraised  for 
$971. 

Mrs.  Green's  attorney  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  Freedman  whereby  he  wiped  off 
the  mortgage  on  her  home  in  return  for  a 
payment  of  $1000. 

LABORER    SUES 

Frank  Harris,  of  124  10th  st.  ne.,  an  Il- 
literate, elderly  laborer  has  filed  suit  saying 
he  was  tricked  Into  signing  a  $7450  mortgage 
on  his  home  and  received  only  $500  worth  of 
work  in  return. 

His  suit  claims  he  signed  certain  papers 
because  Jack  Shulman,  Davis's  partner  and 
the  salesman  in  this  and  many  Custom  House 
transactions,  promised  him  that  Custom 
House  would  pay  off  two  previous  mort- 
gages on  his  home. 

On  the  original  two  mortgages,  he  was  pay- 
ing a  total  of  $100  a  month.  Harris  said,  in 
the  suit  He  also  said  that  he  had  to  pay 
$80  a  month  on  the  new  mortgage  held  by 
Custom  House,  plus  the  same  old  $100  he  had 
been  paying. 

He  earns  $65  a  week. 

Shulman,  of  5300  Westbard  ave.,  Bethesda, 
and  Custom  House  answered  the  suit  and 
denied  any  fraud  or  wrongdoing. 

MENTIONED    IN    SUITS 

Shulman  is  mentioned  in  most  of  the 
Custom  House  suits  as  the  salesman  involved 
and  by  most  of  the  customers  contacted  by 
reporters. 

Shulman  told  a  reporter  that  none  of  the 
mortgages  signed  up  by  him  were  obtained 
by  fraud. 

"You  will  find  they  were  all  legitimately 
signed,"  said  Shulman, 

Shulman  said  that  in  each  Instance  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  notary  public.  Including 
those  In  which" Louise  Beane's  signature  ap- 
pears on  the  mortgage. 

The  activities  of  Custom  House,  and  sev- 
eral other  home-Improvement  contractors, 
are  being  looked  into  by  Federal  authorities. 
Most  home-improvement  contractors  are  rep- 
utable businessmen  who  tell  customers  what 
they  are  getting  and  how  much  it  will  cost. 

Five  Custom  House  mortgages  ended  up 
in  the  hands  of  Atlas  Credit  Corp.  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  has  been  renamed  Sunasco, 
Inc.,  following  a  merger.  Atlas  Is  now  also 
under  Investigation   by  Federal  authorities. 

Atlas  buys  second  mortgage  paper  from 
firms  in  40  slates  and  two  Canadian  prov- 
inces, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Banking 

AND  Currency, 
October  2,  1967. 
Mr.  Philip  N.  Brownstein, 
Federal  Housing  Covirnissioner. 
Washi7jgton.  DC. 

Dear  Commissioner:  The  subject  of  the 
articles  which  have  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington  Post  over  the  weekend  has  been  of 
concern  to  me.  as  I  know  it  has  been  to  you. 

That  any  citizen  should  suffer  from  such 
disreputable  business  practices  Is  a  serious 
matter.  That  low  income  citizens  should  suf- 
fer Is  most  unfortunate. 

I  noted  in  the  Sunday  article  that  the 
FHA  has  made  an  investigation  of  the  sit- 
uation and  I  would  be  Interested  in  your 
findings.  What  role  does  the  FHA  play  In 
matters  of  this  nature?  Are  you  presently 
empowered  to  take  any  remedial  action? 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  is  presently  con- 
sidering enactment  of  legislation  to  encour- 
age   home    ownership    among    low    Income 


families.  In  view  of  this,  I  would  be  most 
interested  in  learning  whether  the  FHA  has 
.any  recommendation  for  legislation  to  pro- 
tect individual  home  owners  from  situations 
similar  to  those  described  In  the  Washington 
Post  articles? 

I  look  fonn'ard  to  your  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  H.  Percy, 

U.S.  Senator. 


SOARING  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAXES 
ARGUE  AGAINST  A  FEDERAL  TAX 
HIKE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
frequently  argued  that  the  tax  increase 
proposed  by  the  President  will  not  really 
impose  a  heavy  burden  on  taxpayers  be- 
cause their  Federal  tax  will  still  be  less 
than  it  was  before  the  1964  tax  cut.  If 
the  extra  burden  to  taxpayers  is  indeed 
so  slight,  why  then  is  there  so  much 
public  opposition  to  the  tax  increase? 

The  fact  is  that  the  total  tax  burden 
upon  our  citizens — when  we  take  into 
account  State  and  local  taxes  as  well  as 
Federal  taxes— has  increased  sharply 
since  1964.  Using  the  latest  comparable 
flgures.  total  State  and  local  government 
tax  revenue  rose  from  $47  billion  in 
March  1964  to  $60  billion  in  March 
1967 — an  inci'ease  of  nearly  30  percent. 
In  the  last  year,  from  March  1966,  to 
March  1967,  the  increase  was  8.7  percent. 

By  types  of  tax,  between  March  1964, 
and  March  1967,  the  percentage  increases 
were  as  follows:  property  taxes  rose  20 
percent:  general  sales  and  gi'oss  receipts 
taxes  were  up  more  than  40  percent :  and 
individual  income  taxes  increased  by  al- 
most 60  percent. 

Although  part  of  this  increase  in  rev- 
enues can  be  attributed  to  an  expanded 
tax  base,  much  of  the  increase  has  come 
through  new  or  increased  taxes.  Between 
1959  and  1966,  State  governments  le\aed 
19  new  taxes  and  increased  tax  rates  in 
230  instances.  During  these  8  legislative 
years,  every  State  except  Louisiana 
raised  its  tax  rates  or  adopted  a  new  levy 
in  at  least  one  of  six  major  tax  fields; 
sales  taxes,  personal  income  taxes,  corpo- 
rate income  taxes,  motor  fuel  taxes,  ciga- 
rette taxes,  and  alcoholic  beverage  taxes. 
In  Wisconsin  personal  income  taxes  were 
raised  four  times. 

Tills  data  does  not  include  the  many 
increases  enacted  in  1967  Among  the 
most  significant  increases  this  year  were 
the  following:  Maryland  enacted  a  sub- 
stantial increase  and  revision  of  its  in- 
come tax:  Michigan  adopted  a  tax  on 
personal  and  corporate  Incomes  which 
became  effective  October  1;  and  Cali- 
fornia passed  the  largest  tax  Increase  m 
its  history,  raising  levies  on  sales  and 
personal  income  among  other  items. 

The  Tax  Foundation,  Inc.,  recently 
estimated  that  State  tax  collections  will 
be  boosted  by  close  to  $2 '2  billion  on  an 
annual  basis  by  new  or  increased  taxes 
adopted  so  far  by  State  legislatures  meet- 
ing this  year.  By  States,  the  tax  in- 
creases were  expected  to  yield  the  follow- 
ing amounts:  California,  $944  million; 
Michigan.  S281  million;  Illinois,  S188  mil- 
lion; Ohio  S188  million;  Iowa,  $130  mil- 
lion; Maryland,  $120  million;  Nebraska, 
$91  million:  other,  over  $500  million. 

Mr.  President,  this  heavy  and  increas- 
ing tax  burden  that  our  citizens  are  faced 


with  at  the  State  and  local  level  should 
be  fully  recognized  in  formulatmg  na- 
tional fiscal  policy.  Clearly,  this  factor 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  we 
avoid  raising  taxes  at  the  Federal  level 
and  renew  our  efforts  to  cut  expendi- 
tures. 

NATIONAL   4-H   WEEK.   SEPTEMBER 
30  THROUGH   OCTOBER   7 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  good  cit- 
izenship among  America's  youth  will  be 
accented  again  this  week  as  National 
4-H  Week  is  observed  from  September  30 
through  October  7.  In  the  spotlight  will 
be  nearly  3  million  4-H'ers  complet- 
ing their  year's  work  and  commencing 
new  projects. 

Since  its  origination  in  the  early  1900's, 
the  program  stressing  head,  heart, 
hands,  and  health  has  been  of  inestima- 
ble value  in  guiding  and  teaching 
the  counti-y's  youth.  Today,  4-H'ers  may 
choose  from  up  to  a  hundred  4-H  educa- 
tional experiences.  Selections  may  be 
from  such  activities  as  clothing,  com- 
munity beautiflcation,  conservation, 
entomology,  electric,  automotive,  and 
leadership. 

Our  4-H'ers  can  learn  about  such 
varied  subjects  as  budget  management, 
town  and  country  business,  home  im- 
provement, personality  development, 
personal  grooming,  horsemanship,  health 
and  safety,  and  community  service. 

In  recent  years  the  4-H  organizations 
have  sponsored  International  exchange 
programs  in  which  outstanding  youth  of 
America  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  and  exchange  ideas  with  youths 
from  a  number  of  foreign  countries.  This 
has  succeeded  greatly  as  a  young  people- 
to-people  program  promoting  interna- 
tional understanding  and  respect. 

The  4-H  is  a  part  of  the  national  edu- 
cation system  of  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service  in  which  the  US,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  State  land-grant 
universities,  and  counties  participate. 
The  4-H  organizations  are  active  in  each 
of  the  50  States,  and  more  than  a  half- 
million  volunteer  leaders  assist  4-H 
youths  in  achieving  their  goals. 

The  4-H  program  has  been  a  vital  force 
in  my  home  State  of  South  Dakota  in 
guiding  our  young  people  toward  mature, 
responsible  citizenship. 

I  salute  this  most  worthwhile  orga- 
nization as  It  celebrates  National  4-H 
Week, 

PRESIDENT  APPOINTS  FRANK 
GREGG  TO  NEW  ENGLAND  RIVER 
BASIN   COM^nSSION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
invite  attention  to  the  President's  re- 
cent appointment  of  Frank  Gregg  to  be 
chairman  of  the  New  England  River 
Basin  Commission.  I  am  delighted  with 
the  President's  choice.  He  could  have 
found  no  man  better  qualified  to  be  the 
first  chairman  of  the  New  England  River 
Basin  Commission  than  Frank  Gregg. 

Although  Mr.  Gregg  is  not  a  native 
New  Englander,  he  has  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  natural  resource 
management.  Prior  to  his  appointment 
he  was  vice  president  of  the  Conservation 
Foundation.  He  has  also  served  as  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Citizens  Committee 
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for  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  Report,  staff  assist- 
ant on  the  resources  program  staff  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
executive  director  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  and  editor  of  the 
Colorado  Outdoors  magazine  for  the 
Colorado  Department  of  Game  and  Fish. 

In  addition  to  these  positions  Mr. 
Gregg  has  served  on  a  number  of  com- 
mittees directly  concerned  with  water 
resource  management  and  pollution  con- 
trol. These  Include  2  years  as  chairman 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League's  clean  water 
committee,  membership  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  the  Quetico-Supe- 
rior  boundary-  waters  area,  and  member- 
ship on  the  Central  States  Advisory 
Board  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  He  is  at 
present  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Technical  Committee  on  Water 
Quality  Criteria  for  Recreation  and  Aes- 
thetics established  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  President 
Johnson  for  the  wisdom  and  excellence 
of  his  choice  of  Frank  Gregg,  and  I  offer 
my  warm  congratulations  to  Mr.  Gregg. 
I  am  confident  that  he  will  be  an  out- 
standing chairman  of  the  New  England 
River  Basin  Commission. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SONS TEST  PROGRAM  ON  EM- 
PLO'O^ENT  TRAINING 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  John- 
son administration  has  once  again  taken 
the  initiative  to  Involve  private  enter- 
prise in  the  problems  besetting  Ameri- 
can society.  Today  the  President  an- 
nounced the  start  of  a  pilot  program  to 
aid  those  Americans  who  are  in  the  ranks 
of  the  longtime  unemployed. 

This  new  program  will  involve  the 
full  partnership  of  both  industry  and 
government  in  building  new  facilities  in 
areas  of  large-scale  unemployment,  and 
in  training  and  counseling  those  who 
have  been  out  of  work  for  a  long  time. 

As  the  President  said  today: 

Our  goal  Is  to  replace  the  waste  and  failure 
of  unemploymeiit  with  the  productivity  ol 
meaxilngrful  work. 

The  President  has  succeeded  in  the 
past  in  involving  private  industry  in  the 
problems  of  housing  and  jobs  in  our 
cities.  This  latest  step,  a  $40  million  proj- 
ect that  will  utilize  Federal  funds  and  re- 
sources, will  focus  the  talent  and  experi- 
ence of  private  enterprise  on  the  nagging 
and  complex  problem  of  persistent  unem- 
ployment. The  knowledge  and  expertise 
of  private  industry  will  be  invaluable  to 
effect  meaningful  solutions  to  this  prob- 
km. 

There  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
this  pilot  project  may  point  the  way 
toward  future  endeavors  that  will  ex- 
pand upon  new  insights  generated  by 
this  program. 

I  think  the  President  is  to  be  warmly 
commended  for  pioneering  in  this  Im- 
portant partnership  for  progress  between 
the  public  and  private  sectors.  It  Is  a 
partnership  that  Is  bound  to  grow  over 
the  years  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed In  the  Record  the  'White  House  state- 


ment today  launching  this  major  test 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  are  launching  today  a  naajor  test  pro- 
gram to  mobilize  the  resources  of  private  In- 
dustry and  the  Federal  Government  to  help 
and  Jobs  and  provide  training  for  thousands 
of   Amc-'.ca's   hard-core   unemployed. 

TTie  heart  of  this  new  effort  Is  to  reach 
the  forgotten  and  the  neglected — those  citi- 
zens handicapped  by  poor  health,  hampered 
by  inadequate  education,  hindered  by  years 
of  discrimination,  and  by-passed  by  conven- 
tional training  programs. 

To  succeed  in  this  venture  will  take  more 
than  promises  or  good  intentions.  It  will  re- 
quire— on  an  unprecedented  scale — the  con- 
certed action  and  Involvement  of  the  pri- 
vate sector,  working  closely  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

As  we  embnrk  on  this  new  course,  let  us 
be  cle.ir  about  what  Is  involved:  our  pur- 
pose is  not  to  hand  out  but  to  help  up,  to 
help  provide  every  American  the  opportunity 
for  a  good  Job  at  a  good  wage. 

Our  goal  is  to  replace  the  waste  and  failure 
of  unemployment  with  the  productivity  of 
meaningful  work. 

We  call  upon  private  industry  to  Join  us 
In  tackling  one  of  America's  most  urgent 
domestic  problems.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
private  sector  will  respond.  For  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  past  few  months  a  remarkable 
series  of  events  which  attests  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  American  business  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  society  in  which  it  flourishes: 

On  September  12.  1967,  the  insurance 
companies  in  this  country  agreed  to  commit 
11  billion  of  their  funds  for  investments 
in  city  core  areas  to  Improve  housing  con- 
ditions and  to  finance  Job  creating  enter- 
prises. Some  of  these  resources  .ire  already 
tinar.clng  promising  housing  projects  and 
insurance  company  executives  and  ofHcials 
of  this  Administration  are  working  together 
to  develop  other  projects. 

A  project  has  been  launched  to  use  sur- 
plus Federal  lands  to  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  our  cities  In  which  the  efforts  of 
private  developers  will  be  the  most  Important 
single  element. 

A  Committee,  headed  by  Edgar  F.  Kaiser 
and  composed  of  distinguished  industrial- 
ists, bankers,  labor  leaders  and  specialists 
in  urban  affairs  is  examining  every  possible 
means  of  encouraging  the  development  of  a 
l.T.rge-scale  efficient  construction  and  reha- 
bllltatlDn  industry  to  reclaim  the  corroded 
core  of  the  American  city. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Kaiser 
Committee  we  have  begun  the  "Turnkey 
Plus"  project  to  encourage  private  Industry 
not  only  to  develop  and  build,  but  also  to 
manage  public  housing. 

In  this  effort,  we  will  again  attempt  to 
bring  the  great  resources  of  the  private 
sector  to  bear  on  a  critical  national 
problem.  Through  the  great  talents  and  ener- 
gies of  private  Industry,  with  full  support 
from  the  Federal  Government,  we  hope  to: 

Bring  new  Job  training  oppcrtunlties  in 
existing  plants  to  the  hard  core  unemployed 

Create  new  Jobs  and  new  training  oppor- 
tunities for  the  seriously  disadvantaged  in 
pl.mts  which  will  be  established  in  or  near 
areas  of  concentrated  unemployment. 

Encourage  new  enterprises  combining  the 
resources  of  big  and  small  businesses  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  and  Job  training  opportunities 
for  the  disadvantaged. 

To  initiate  this  effort,  the  resources  of  the 
Departments  of  Commerce,  Defense.  Labor. 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opp>ortunJty,  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration will  be  combined  to  provide 
maximum   assistance   and   to   minimize  the 


added  cost  of  those  in  private  industry  will- 
ing to  assume  responsibility  for  providing 
training  and  work  opportunities  for  the 
seriously  disadvantaged. 

Initially,  nearly  $40  million  from  a  wide 
variety  of  existing  programs  will  be  made 
available,  as  will  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  surplus  Federal  property  and  excess  Fed- 
eral equipment. 

We  will  offer  to  private  Industry: 

A  full  spectrum  of  aid  to  assist  them  In 
recruiting,  counseling,  training,  and  pro- 
viding health  and  other  needed  services  to 
the  disadvantaged. 

Aid  which  will  enable  them  to  experiment 
with  new  ways  to  overcome  the  transporta- 
tion barriers  now  separating  men  and  women 
from  Jobs. 

Surplus  Federal  land,  technical  assistance 
and  funds  to  facilitate  the  construction  of 
new  plants  In  or  near  areas  of  concentrated 
unemployment. 

Excess  Federal  equipment  to  enable  them 
to  train  more  disadvantaged  people. 

Assistance  to  Joint  enterprises  combining 
the  resources  of  big  and  small  businesses  to 
bring  Jobs  and  training  opportunities  to  the 
disadvantaged. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  direct  this  test 
program  and  Insure  that  all  available  Federal 
resources  are  utilized.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Will  designate  a  full-time  Special  Rep- 
resentative as  the  single  point  of  cont.ict  for 
private  employers  part:cipating  in  this  proj- 
ect. The  Special  Representative  will  provide 
employers  with  one-stop  service  for  the  en- 
tire Federal  Government  and  will  m.ike  what- 
ever arrangements  are  appropriate  with  the 
various  Federal  ageiacles  for  all  forms  of 
Federal  assistance. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  designate  a 
full-time  officer  in  the  Manpower  .■Adminis- 
tration to  work  with  the  Special  Represent- 
ative of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  In  con- 
nection with  the  training  and  employment 
elements  of  these  projects. 

I  have  also  asked  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense. Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
the  Administrators  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  assist  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  in  this  test  program  and  to 
assign  a  single  official  In  their  agencies  who 
will  coordinate  their  etiorts  In  support  of 
this  program. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  continuing  liai- 
son with  local  projects  and  for  careful  re- 
search and  evaluation  to  crystallize  field  ex- 
perience into  guidelines  for  future  action. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  Invite  corporations  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  join  this  new  effort  to  bring  meaning- 
ful employment  to  disadvantaged  citizens 
both  in  existing  plants  and.  where  feasible. 
In  new  locations  near  areas  of  concentrated 
unemployment. 

I    have    directed    each    Department    and 
Agency  of  this  Government  to  gi'.e  top  pri- 
ority to  all  phases  of  this  important  effort 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


BALANCED  URBANIZATION  AND 
NEW  COMMUNITY  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  increased 
concern  is  being  expressed  in  Congress, 
in  a  number  of  executive  departments, 
and  in  the  country  at  large  over  the 
continued  migration  from  rural  areas 
into  GUI'  concentrated  metropolitan  areas. 
A  new  word,  "megalopolis,"  has  been 
coined  to  describe  this  concentration  of 
population  in  geographically  limited 
areas  along  the  east  and  west  coasts  and 
across  the  lower  Great  Lakes  region. 
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People  are  leaving  rural  areas  which 
lack  economic  opportunity  because  of 
changes  in  agricultural  production,  rain- 
ing, lumbering,  and  other  industries  and 
crowding  into  the  already  densely  popu- 
lated metropolitan  areas.  In  a  sense 
they  are  merely  transplanting  economic 
problems  from  the  rural  areas  to  the 
cities.  Many  of  them  lack  the  specialized 
training  and  skills  that  are  needed  for 
industrial  and  urban  jobs.  Furthermore, 
while  the  migrants  tend  to  locale  in  cen- 
tral cities,  there  is  a  distinct  trend  of 
movement  of  industries  out  into  subur- 
ban and  other  outlying  areas. 

Increasingly  the  need  is  recognized  by 
many  of  providing  alternatives  by  re- 
vitalizing rural  and  smaller  urban  econ- 
omies. Through  all  of  this,  the  need  for 
a  national  economic  development  and 
urban  growth  policy  become  increasing- 
ly apparent. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  the  current  Congress  proposing  pro- 
grams to  increase  economic  opportunity 
in  rural  areas  and  thereby  foster  a  bal- 
anced pattern  of  urbanization.  Several 
proposals  have  also  been  made  for  the 
establirhment  of  a  national  commission 
to  study  balanced  economic  development. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  interested  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  in  con- 
nection with  a  study  of  the  development 
of  new  communities,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mi£.sion  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
is  directing  its  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  Commission  was  established  by 
Congress  in  1959  and  is  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public  and  each  level 
of  government  including  six  Members  of 
the  Congress.  The  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MtJNDT],  and  I  are  all  original  members 
of  the  Commission.  In  the  other  bodj'. 
Representative  Dwyer,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Representative  Fountain,  of  North 
Carolina,  are  also  original  members  of 
the  Commission,  and  Representative 
Ullman,  of  Oregon,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  membership. 

In  addition  to  the  six  Membei-s  of 
Congress,  the  Conimission  has  three 
from  the  executive  branch:  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasurj',  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning.  Other  members  in- 
clude four  Governors,  four  mayors,  three 
Slate  legi.«lative  leaders  and  three  elected 
coimty  officials.  The  public  is  represented 
by  three  members.  The  Commission's 
study  will  provide  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  Congress  and  the  many  inter- 
ested groups  and  individuals  throughout 
the  Nation  to  give  this  matter  thorough 
and  informed  consideration.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Advisorv-  Com- 
mission's study  outline  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
outline  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the   Advisory   Commission   on   Inter- 
governmental Relations.  Washington,  D.C. 

Sept.  8.  1967] 
OtTTLiNE  OF  .Study  of  Balanced  Urbanization 
and  New  Community  Development 

The  following  Is  a  topical  and  paragraph 
outline  which   develops   the  major  areas  of 


coverage  for  the  Commission's  study  on  Bal- 
anced Urbanization  and  New  Community 
Development.  Not  all  topics  are  treated  In 
equal  depth  nor  Is  the  depth  of  treatment 
necessarily  related   to  Importance. 

Tlie  study  describes  the  present  pattern 
of  urbanization  in  the  country  and  the  pat- 
terns of  urban  .ind  regional  growth  and  de- 
cline. It  will  review  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  factors  which  Influence  eco- 
nomic development  and  urbanization.  Con- 
sideration win  be  given  to  the  need  for  a 
national  economic  development  and  urban- 
ization policy  to  foster  balanced  development 
throughout  the  country,  and  to  the  respec- 
tive roles  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. It  will  then  consider  Intergovern- 
mental problems  Involved  In  evolving  poli- 
cies and  programs  to  facilitate  the  financing, 
development,  and  governing  of  new  com- 
munities as  one  of  the  methods  to  Implement 
national  policies  and  goals  for  a  balanced 
urbanization. 

INTRODUCTION 

A.  Purpose  of  the  study. 

1.  To  examine  the  present  total  pattern  of 
urbanization  nationwide,  emphasizing  the 
whole  range  from  villages  t^3  metropolitan 
centers,  Including  specific  attention  to  trends 
affecting  small  towns  and  rural  counties  as 
well  as  the  large  urban  concentrations. 

2.  To  provide  a  description  of  urbanization, 
tising  a  broader  definition  for  "lu-bau"  and 
more  restricted  for  "rural." 

3.  To  identify  the  forces  which  have  In- 
fluenced present  population  distribution  pat- 
terns with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  con- 
sideration of  possible  policies  designed  to 
encourage  balanced  lu-banlzatlon. 

4.  To  identify  economic  and  social  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  in  population  con- 
centration in  metropolitan  centers. 

5.  To  consider  the  need  for  a  national  ur- 
banization policy  which  can  guide  specific 
decisions  regarding  programs  which  affect 
urban  development. 

6.  To  examine  several  types  of  measures  at 
various  levels  of  government  that  can  be  used 
to  foster  balanced  urbanization. 

7.  To  examine  the  potential  of  "rural 
growth  centers"  as  a  method  of  counteract- 
ing the  diseconomies  of  metropolitan  con- 
centration and  congestion. 

8.  To  examine  the  potential  of  new  com- 
munities as  another  method  of  meeting  the 
problem  of  population  concentration  In 
metropolitan  areas. 

9.  To  review  the  problems  Involved  In 
planning,  regulating,  and  building  large  new 
communities.  Particular  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  possible  role  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  and  the  relationships 
between  the  public  and  private  sectors  In 
developing  new  communities. 

10.  To  explore  questions  of  land  assembly 
and  development;  planning  and  develop- 
ment: provision  of  community  facilities  and 
services;  the  time  and  character  of  municipal 
government  for  new  communities;  and  to  ex- 
plore the  regions  and  metropolitan  areas. 

11.  To  examine  the  governmental  and  ad- 
ministrative techniques  that  can  be  used  to 
encourage  and  regulate  urban  development 
in  accordance  with  public  policy  objectives. 

B.  Definltlonf — distinguish  types  of  new 
communities  and  related  developments: 
satellite  new  communities,  independent  new 
cities,  regional  centers,  growth  centers, 
planned  developments,  planned  residential 
districts,  planned  unit  developments,  "new 
town-in  town"  (on  undeveloped  sites  or 
cleared  sites  or  a  combination  of  the  two). 

C.  While  the  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  of  the  study  of  new  com- 
munities will  have  relevance  for  rural  and 
urban  growth  centers,  "new  town-in  town," 
planned  residential  districts,  planned  unit 
developments,  etc.,  the  emphasis  will  be  on 
strictly  "new  communities,"  I.e..  communi- 
ties st.irted  from  scratch  In   areas   with  no 


significant  development  within  the  projected 
borders  and  no  cotermlnus  local  goverrunent. 
Perhaps  modified  to  Include  those  develop- 
ments (especially  those  using  staged  develop- 
ment) which  so  enlarge  an  existing  small  in- 
corporated nucleus  as  to  put  them  outside 
the  normal  subdlvlder/ developer  situation. 

PART       I — NATIONAL       ECONOMIC       DEVELOPMENT 
AND    UTIBANIZATION 

Chapter  1.  The  process  of  uTbanization 

A.  Descriptive  and  statistical  account  of 
urbanization  in  the  United  States  Identifying 
the  growth  of  urban  areas  emphasizing  the 
whole  spectrum  from  the  smallest  "rural" 
urban  centers  to  the  largest  metropolitan 
areas  and  "megalopolis." 

1.  Emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  total 
pattern  of  urbanization  stressing  the  growth 
of  medium-sized  urban  centers. 

2.  The  significance  of  the  growth  of  sub- 
urbs In  relation  to  central  cities  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  central  cities  and  other 
components  of  urban  population  (fringe 
areas,  urbanized  areas,  other  urban  places, 
and  some  rural  nonfarm) . 

3.  A  description  of  the  megalopolis  concept. 

4.  Identification  of  the  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing small-  and  medium-sized  counties  and 
cities  (Including  those  cities  located  within 
SMSA's  but  not  a  part  of  the  socio-economic 
structure  of  the  SMSA) . 

5.  Description  of  problems  attendant  upon 
the  pattern  of  urbanization  including  heavy 
concentration  In  metropolitan  areas  and 
suburban  "sprawl"  and  the  resulting  eco- 
nomic, social  and  governmental  problems.  A 
parallel  description  of  problems  created  by 
the  exodus  of  population  from  rural  areas. 

6.  Significance  of  dispersal  of  industry  into 
urban  fringe  and  rural  areas  and  increased 
Industrialization  of  agriculture  with  owners 
and  even  operators  more  frequently  living  in 
urban  places. 

Chapter  2.  Factors  influencing  economic  de- 
velopment and  urbanization 

A.  Analytical  discussion  of  factors  influ- 
encing national  and  regional  economic 
growth  and  decline  and  urbanization  based 
on  the  recognition  that  mature  economies 
function  through  the  Interaction  of  urban- 
industrial  complexes  (cities);  that  the  major 
economic  activity  of  the  nation  operates  and 
will  in  the  forseeable  future  continue  to 
operate  through  a  system  of  cities;  that  re- 
gional differentiation  tends  to  give  way  to 
urban  Interaction  as  the  economy  of  a  nation 
matures.  For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis, 
the  urban  complex  or  center  is  not  Just  a 
densely  populated  area,  but  is  a  social  com- 
plex containing  a  hierarchy  of  economically 
and  socially  Interrelated  and  overlapping 
hinterlands  which  collectively  comprise  a 
recognizable,  viable  entity. 

B.  Examination  of  social  and  economic 
forces  influencing  regional  activity  and 
urbanization. 

1.  The  extent  and  character  of  national 
economic  growth. 

2.  The  impact  of  ch.^nge-lnltlatlng  factors 
central  to  such  growth,  particularly  (a)  tech- 
nology, (b)  natural  resources,  (c)  popula- 
tion and  labor  force,  (d)  changes  In  con- 
sumer demand,  and  (e)  strategically  Impor- 
tant institutional  changes,  such  as  those 
flowing  from  governmental  policy. 

3.  The  relative  extent  to  which  regions 
have  shared  In  the  national  economic  growth, 
and  the  shift  In  the  relative  position  of  In- 
dividual regions  with  regard  to  the  key  meas- 
ures (I.e.,  employment  within  major  Indus- 
trle.s  I . 

4.  The  major  characteristics  of  the  econom- 
ic growth  (or  decline)  patterns  of  the  in- 
dividual regions,  particularly  the  extent  to 
which  such  growth  (or  decline)  is  related  to 
industry  composition  or  to  wlthln-lndustry 
locatlonal  changes. 

5.  The  nature  of  the  individual  regions,  and 
their  patterns  or  urbanization. 
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C.    Examination    of    economies    and    dis- 
economies or  concentration  and  dispersion. 
Chapter    3.   Conclusiona    and    recommenda- 
Uon3  regarding  the  influencing  of  econom- 
ic development  and  urbanization 

A.  Identify  the  need  for  national  and  re- 
gional. State,  and  local  economic  develop- 
ment    policy      Incorporating     urbanization 

policy. 

B.  Consider  possible  Federal.  State,  and 
local  policies  to  encourage  a  balanced  In- 
dustrial and  economic  growth  throughout 
the  nation  and  a  balanced  pattern  of  ur- 
banization between  large  metropolitan  cen- 
ters, smaller  urban  places  outside  of  metro- 
politan area«.  and  rural  areas. 

1.  Policy  to  stem  the  continued  concentra- 
tion m  metropolitan  areas  and  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  alternative  patterns 
of  urbanlzaUon  Including  smaller  growth 
centers  and  new  communities. 

2  The  use  of  Industrial  location  policies 
to  influence  development;  placement  of 
public  contracts.  Institutions  and  facilities 
aa  an  Influence;  and  the  development  of  Job 
opportunities. 

3.  Land  use  and  development  policies  such 
as  new  approaches  to  zoning,  open  space  pro- 
visions, and  timing  of  water  and  sewer  lines 
and  highways. 

4.  Measures  dealing  with  government  or- 
ganization and  structure  such  as  boundary 
comml!»8lon8,  extra  -  territorial  powers, 
strengthening  county  governments,  and  re- 
gional arrangements. 

5  Elimination  where  possible  of  the  ar- 
bitrary distinction  resulting  in  similar  but 
separate  programs  for  rural  and  urban 
areas — 701  and  community  development  dis- 
tricts, urban  rural  water  sew^r  facilities  pro- 
gram, HUD  and  USDA  extension  programs, 
proposed  separate  urban  and  rural  Job  op- 
portunity programs. 

C.  Organizational  alternatives  to  formulate 
economic  development  and  urbanization 
policy 

1.  A  national  economic  planning  agency 
assigned  responsibility  for  economic  de- 
velopment and  urbanization  policy— an  exist- 
ing or  new  agency  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President. 

2.  ComplemenUry  regional.  SUte.  area- 
wide,  and  local  planning  organization  and 
procese. 

PART      U INTEKCOVERNMENTAL      RELATIONS      IN 

THE     DEVELOPMENT    AND     GOVEKNINO    OP    NEW 
COMMUNITIES 

Chapter  4  New  communities  in  America  and 
their  objectiies 
A  Objectives  of  new  communities  and 
Identification  of  the  public  interest  In  them. 
(Obviously  not  all  of  the  objectives  are 
equally  Important  or  feasible.) 

1.  Dispersal  away  from  overconcentrated 
urban  centers 

2.  Regulate  development:  an  opportunity 
for  planned,  staged  development  to  Influence 
the  future  course  of  urban  growth  encourag- 
ing desirable  cities  and  towns  based  on  sound 
principles  of  physical  planning,  using  flex- 
ible approaches,  viewing  the  total  projected 
city  as  a  whole,  and  providing  for  various 
needs  on  a  rational  ba^ls. 

3  Assure  tlie  m':)st  economic  use  of  public 
and  private  resources  for  new  urban  develop- 
ment. 

4.  Provide  a  wide  range  of  single  and  multi- 
family  housing  covering  a  broad  price  range 
from  low-income  housing  to  luxury  homea 
and  apartments. 

5.  Present  the  opportunity  for  Innovation 
and  experimentation  unhampered  by  pre- 
existing structures  and  organization. 

6.  Provide  relatively  self-contained  social 
and  economic  opportunities  within  or  easily 
accessible  to  the  community  for  a  wide  range 
of  professional  and  occupational  needs. 

7.  Provide  housing  choices  to  all  groups  as  a 
step  In  overcoming  established   patterns  of 


segregation  which  forecloee  or  minimize  the 
opportunity  for  moving  out  of  minority 
ghettos. 

8.  Relieve  pressure  on  central  cities  and 
built-up  areits  for  relocation  opportunities  In 
connection  with  urban  renewal,  highway 
projects,  cfxle  enforcement,  and  other  dis- 
placements. 

9.  Provide  for  amenities  and  desirable  resi- 
dential, work,  and  recreational  opportunities. 
Forestall  blight  and  deterioration. 

10.  Contribute  to  the  sound  economic  de- 
velopment of  a  region. 

11.  Provide  direct  economic  benefits  to  the 
governments  Involved,  such  as  a  diversi- 
fied tax  base  and  economic  provision  of  pub- 
lic services  and  facilities. 

12.  Provide  alternative  residential  and 
work  opportunities  for  migration  coming 
Into  metropolitan  areas. 

13.  Provide  geographically  dispersed  al- 
ternatives to  migration  Into  the  largest  xn- 
ban  concentrations. 

B.  History  of  "new  towns"  and  new  com- 
munities. 

1.  Early  history. 

2  General  phlloeophy  of  "new  towns"  and 
new  communities — various  streams  of 
thought  going  Into  them:  town  planning, 
good  government,  garden  cities,  economic  in- 
terest, company  towns,  convenience. 

3.  New  towns  In  Europe. 

4.  New  communities  In  America. 

a.  Roots  in  city  planning  movement. 

b.  The  company  town. 

c.  Earliest  planned  suburban  develop- 
ments. 

d.  The  1920'8  and  1930"8  Garden  City  ef- 
forts. 

e.  New  Deal  "Greenbelt"  cities  of  the 
1930's. 

f.  Defense  towns:  Los  Alamos,  Oak  Ridge, 
Richland. 

g  Post-World  War  11  large  suburban  de- 
velopments— Levlttowns,  Park  Forest,  etc. 

5.  Evaluation  of  previous  experience. 
Chapter  5.  New  Community  Development 

and  Government  Action 
A.  Present  experience  and  problems  facing 
new    community    development — their    polit- 
ical, social,  and  economic  feasibility. 

1.  Need  to  combine  the  public  Interest 
requirements  essential  to  Justify  special  pro- 
visions, concessions,  and  Inducements  witli 
the  economic  need  for  a  profit  to  interest 
entrepreneurs. 

a.  Provision  of  essential  public  services  and 
assurance  of  adequate  public  facilities  de- 
signed to  Incorporate  the  capacity  or  be 
capable  of  expansion  to  Incorporate  the  ca- 
pacity to  serve  the  ultimate  planned  popula- 
tion. 

b.  The  protection  of  public  objectives  such 
as  the  provision  of  a  range  of  housing  typee 
Including  low-rent,  public  housing  and  mid- 
dle-income housing  either  subsidized,  non- 
profit, or  limited  profit. 

2.  Need  for  national  and  State  and  metro- 
politan areas,  urban  development  policy  to 
provide  broad,  basic  goals  and  objectives  to 
guide  and  Inform  decisions. 

3.  Large  initial  financial  conunltment  and 
extended  development  period  during  which 
return  Is  limited  or  nonexistent. 

4.  Limited  tax  base  for  current  public 
needs  during  earlier  stages  before  commer- 
cial and  industrial  development. 

5.  Problem  of  securing  adequate  fiscal  re- 
sources to  finance  needed  public  services  and 
facilities  in  those  new  communities  which 
don't  Include  sufficient  industrial  and  com- 
mercial development  within  their  borders 

6.  The  necessity  for  Imaginative  public 
regulation  during  the  crucial  formative  stages 
before  a  government  exists  which  is  specifi- 
cally concerned  with  the  "new  commumty" 
per  se.  Their  government.  In  some  States  par- 
ticularly, may  not  necessarily  be  coincident 
with  the  borders  of  the  new  communities — 


I.e..  It  may  be  the  county,  town,  or  borough 
within  which  development  takes  place. 

7.  The  need  for  flexibility  to  develop  new 
imaginative  approaches  and  meet  changing 
conditions  over  the  period  of  development 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  public 
Interest  by  preventing  exploitation  of  the 
more  liberal  or  flexible  regulatory  policy 
thus  preserving  the  essential  assumptions 
under  which  the  initial  commitment  to  de- 
velop Is  entered  into. 

8.  The  necessity  to  anticipate  a  p<5;itlcal 
and  community  leadership  and  a  constit- 
uency not  yet  present  or  even  clearly  iden- 
tified consisting  of  res:dents,  merchants,  m. 
dustriallsts,  etc.  The  general  direction  that 
will  be  desired  or  acceptable  must  be  fore- 
seen and  then  there  must  be  allowance  for 
adjustment  without  compromising  the  basic 
objectives  as  actual  experience  grow«. 

9.  Relationship  of  development  to  an  exist- 
ing incorporated  place — either  a  city  larger 
than  the  new  development  or  a  town  much 
smaller  than  the  new  development — wheu 
annexation  is  a  possible  alternative  step 
rather  than  independent  incorporation.  Use 
of  local  agency  formation  commission  or 
State  review  agency  could  be  helpful. 

10.  The  necess.ty  to  assess  the  market  for 
and   acceptability  of  new  communities. 

B.  Possible  recommendations  for  govern- 
ment action  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
new  commuiilties. 

1.  Organization. 

a.  A  range  of  organizational  possibilities 
which  can  be  adapted  to  varying  specific 
needs  and  objectives  of  new  communities  is 
needed.  The  organization  must  provide  for 
supervision  during  Initial  stages  and  the  ul- 
timate transition  to  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment including  incorporation  if  desired. 
There  must  be  provision  '.or  representation 
and  protection  of  metropolitan,  regional, 
and  statewide  Interest. 

b.  Organization  for  overall  development 
responsibility. 

il)  Public  development  authority  with  an 
opportunity  for  participation  by  and  rep- 
resentation of  a  wide  range  of  public  and 
private  Interests. 

(a)  Could  Include  authority  for  acquisi- 
tion of  title  or  development  rights  to  land 
with  subsequent  sale  to  private  developers 
or  use  for  public  purposes. 

(b)  Could  Include  responsibility  for  plan- 
ning and  designing,  land  development,  reg- 
ulatory authority,  public  services,  and  super- 
vision of  actual  development  of  public  fa- 
cilities and  private  houses,  buildings,  and 
factories. 

(2)  A  mixed  consortium  of  public  and  pri- 
vate groups  (using  the  comsat  corporation 
as  a  precedent)  or  a  strictly  private  con- 
sortium, but  with  public  funds  Involved  In 
research  and  development,  to  take  respon- 
sibility for  development.  Existing  govern- 
ments would  retain  more  of  the  regulatory 
authority   under  these  ;u-rangements. 

i3)  New  authority  to  equip  the  county  or 
the  State  to  take  direct  responsibility  for 
regulation  and  development  and  for  mar- 
shalling and  coordinating  participation  of 
other  public  and  private  entitles. 

(4)  New  authority  to  permit  existing  cities 
to  develop  satellite  cltles^to  take  Initiative 
and  exercise  early  regulatory  authority  over 
them  looking  to  later  Incorporation  or  pos- 
sibly annexation. 

(5)  County  subordinate  service  areas. 

c.  Organization  for  development  of  seg- 
ments or  parts  of  the  new  community. 

( 1 )  State-chartered  development  credit 
corporations  to  help  finance  individual  de- 
velopers of  housing,  apartments,  commercial 
or  Industrial  buildings 

(2)  State  development  finance  authorities 
to  channel  State  funds  and  credit  or  credit 
guarantees  Into  new  communities  develop- 
ment either  through  SUte-chartered  de- 
velopment corporations  or  direct  to  develop- 
ers. This  type  of  assistance  might  be  limited 
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to  or  have  more  desirable  terms  for  limited- 
profit  groups. 

(3)  Citizens  nonprofit  housing  coopera- 
tives or  other  organizations  for  low-  and 
middle-income  housing  and  housing  for 
special  groups  such  as  the  aged. 

(4)  Limited-profit  groups  for  middle-In- 
come and  special  housing  needs. 

(5)  Authority  for  an  existing  government 
or  public  agency  to  undertake  low-income 
public  hoiising  and  middle-Income  housing 
and  make  necessary  commitments  and 
assurances. 

(a)  Could  be  either  the  county,  other  ex- 
isting local  Jurisdictions,  or  the  State 

(b)  Could  subsequently  be  superseded  by 
an  incorporated  municipality  or  an  authority 
of  such  a  municipality. 

(6)  Limited,  but  multi-purpose  special 
districts  or  county  subordinate  service  areas 
to  assume  responsibility  for  certain  public 
works  and  services  either  directly  or  by  con- 
tract or  Interlocal  agreement 

(7)  Interlocal  contracts  or  agreements 
with  existing  goverimients. 

2.  Financing 

a.  Direct  public  finanlcal  programs. 

(li  Federal  and  State  grant  programs  for 
land  acquisition  and  development. 

(2  I  Federal  and  State  grant  programs  for 
construction  of  public  facilities — open  space, 
water  and  sewer  facilities,  public  buildings, 
hospitals,  schools,  etc.  Special  provisions  for 
additional  matching  or  incentives  or  higher 
ceilings  could  be  made  for  planned  new 
communities. 

(31  Loans  or  loan  guarantees  for  similar 
purposes  and  postponements  of  Interest 
where  Justified. 

(4  I  Grants  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
responsible  government  for  planning  and  for 
administering  development  controls  during 
the  formative  stages. 

b.  Tax  concessions  or  equalization 
measures. 

(1)  Certain  types  of  tax  abatement,  for- 
giveness, or  other  concessions  during  the 
period  of  holding  land  for  development  or 
during  the  early  years  of  development. 

(2i  Tax  equalization  or  redistribution 
measures  to  help  relate  needs  of  new  com- 
munities to  tax  resources  For  example,  in 
earlier  stages  of  new  community  develop- 
ment, needs  often  outstrip  the  tax  b.ise.  Or 
a  new  community  may  be  located  to  be  ac- 
cessible to  an  Industrial  complex  and  thereby 
serve  It  and  yet  not  include  industry  within 
Its  borders. 

3.  Planning,  site  designation,  land  assem- 
bly, and  regulation. 

a.  Public  acquisition  of  land  or  develop- 
ment rights  for  subsequent  sale  to  develop- 
ers or  use  of  public  facilities. 

b.  New.  Improved  and  flexible  approaches 
to  land  use  and  development  controls  such 
as  zoning  regulations,  subdivision  control 
and  official  maps  and  building  codes;  to  de- 
velopment plans;  and  to  the  formulation  of 
comprehensive  planning  policies  and  objec- 
tives. 

c.  A  regulatory  system  to  permit  negotia- 
tion of  a  total  plan  with  provision  for  st.iged 
development  and  adaptations  to  changing 
population  and  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions while  still  providing  predictability  for 
the  developers  and  adequate  protection  of 
the  public  Interest. 

d.  Application  and  adaptation  of  existing 
regulatory  techniques  such  as  planned  unit 
development,  planning  residential  district, 
usable  open  space,  and  staged  development. 

e.  Development  of  new  land  use  control 
techniques  for  large,  mixed,  residential- 
commercial-industrial  developments  such  as 
borrowing  or  average  densities,  "floating 
zone"  approaches,  and  so  forth. 

f.  Some  techniques  for  obuinlng  as- 
surances of  continuing  ratios  of  low-  and 
middle- income  housing  opf>ortunltles  to 
total  housing  which  are  the  quid  pro  quo 


for  special  regulatory  and  finainclal  incen- 
tives. Protection  of  open-housing  practices. 
Assurances  of  adequate,  well-planned  public 
facilities  to  anticipate  projected  growth. 

g.  Regulatory  leverage  arising  from  public 
ownership  of  land  or  of  development  rights 
and  conditions  attached  to  sale. 

h.  National,  regional,  metropolitan  area, 
and  State  planning  for  Identification  of  pos- 
sible sites  and  designation  of  specific  sites 
using  physical,  social,  and  economic  analysis 
techniques. 

1.  Tax  policy  to  Influence  development. 

J.  Programming  of  public  facilities  to  In- 
fluence urban  development. 


gress  will  miss  him.  and  we  certainly 
hope  that  his  contributions  will  continue 
on  the  national  scene. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NORMAN  S.  PAUL.  FOR- 
MER UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  on  this  occasion  to  speak  by 
way  of  tribute  to  Norman  S.  Paul,  who 
recently  resigned  his  post  as  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force. 

We  who  are  privileged  to  serve  as 
Members  of  Congress  are  especially 
cognizant  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  the  e.xecutive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  attiacting  and  retaining  the 
highly  qualified  personnel  needed  to 
properly  and  efficiently  administer  the 
affairs  of  our  Federal  Government.  Yet. 
over  the  years  we  have  been  fortunate 
Indeed  in  having  self-sacrificing,  dedi- 
cated Individuals  who  have  stepped  for- 
ward to  give  of  their  time  and  their 
talents  to  make  our  country  the  great 
place  it  is. 

In  recent  years,  Norman  Paul  has  been 
one  of  those  men.  He  has  served  our 
Government  for  almost  20  years  in  such 
varied  positions  as  Legislative  Counsel 
for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power, and,  most  recently,  as  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  to  name  but  a  few 
of  his  important  assignments  In  each 
of  these  positions  Secretary  Paul  was  at 
the  forefront  of  the  department  or  agen- 
cy in  its  dealings  with  Congress.  He 
appeared  on  numerous  occasions  as  a 
departmental  spokesman  before  the 
committees  of  Congress.  He  certainly 
must  be  included  among  the  most  able 
and  effective  witnesses  ever  to  appear 
before  our  committee.  He  had  always 
"done  his  homework"  and  had  a  com- 
plete grasp  of  the  issues  presented;  how- 
ever, his  committee  appearances  were 
further  enhanced  by  his  personal  charm. 
ready  wit,  easy  manner,  and  unfailingly 
pleasant  personality. 

In  his  duties  for  the  past  5  years  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power and  as  Undersecretary  of  the  Air 
Force  he  has  testified  on  many  occasions 
in  support  of  legislation  desiu'ned  to  im- 
prove the  incentives  and  opportunities 
for  our  military  personnel  His  expertise 
and  knowled^'e  in  this  area  were  always 
of  substantial  assistance  in  our  efforts  in 
the  Congress  to  make  the  military  career 
more  attractive  and  to  reward  properly 
the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  Secietary  Paul  has  made  sub- 
stantial, significant  contributions  to  the 
strength  of  our  Ai-med  Forces  during 
trving  times  when  so  many  of  oui  men 
are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  He  should  take 
justifiable  pride  in  his  accomplislmients. 
The  Air  Force  will  miss  him.  we  in  Con- 


FIRST  QUARTER  FISCAL  1968  STA- 
TISTICS SHOW  NO  CASE  FOR  TAX 
INCREASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bombing,  blasting  third  quarter  of  1967 
that  was  supposed  to  explode  with  a  de- 
mand that  would  begin  to  make  a  sham- 
bles of  the  economy  unless  a  tax  increase 
was  promptly  forthcoming  has  just  been 
completed. 

And  what  was  the  economic  result  In 
that  quarter? 

The  hard,  cold  statistics  now  indicate 
that  the  economic  case  for  a  tax  increase 
just  is  not  there. 

Excessive  demand  was  supposed  to  be 
pushing  available  manpower  and  facil- 
ities to  the  limit  about  now.  Is  it? 

Consider  the  story  as  told  in  this  morn- 
ings  Wall  Street  Journal:  New  factory 
orders  slipped  in  August  for  the  second 
consecutive  month  as  defense  contracts 
declined,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  And  Department  of  Com- 
merce analysts  say  that  new  orders 
probably  dipped  again  in  September. 

Steel  mill  shipments  in  September  are 
estimated  to  have  declined  from  the 
August  level,  and  industry  sources  are 
pessimistic  over  prospects  for  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

It  is  true  that  machine  tool  orders  rose 
in  August,  and  preliminary  reports  sug- 
gest that  they  rose  again  in  September. 
But  the  Wall  Street  Journal  reports: 

Few  machine-tool-makers  think  the  gains 
signal  a  strong  upturn  that  would  carry 
orders  back  the   torrid   1966  pace. 

Construction  awards  In  August  climbed 
7  percent  from  Jaly.  Also,  housing  con- 
tracts rose  sharply,  a  result  which  F.  W. 
Dodge  attributed  to  the  availability  of 
credit. 

Mr.  President,  this  mixed  bag  of  re- 
ports suggests  that  the  economy  is  bump- 
ing along,  sliding  sideways,  or  perhaps 
growing  or  gaining  a  little.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  at  all  that  there  is  too  much 
demand  for  the  mighty  productive  facil- 
ities of  the  Nation. 

On  the  contrary,  it  now  seems  clearer 
than  ever  that  our  growth  this  year  Is 
aoing  to  be  a  disappointmg  3  percent,  or 
perhaps  even  less,  in  real  terms.  This  is 
below  the  target  of  almost  every  econo- 
mist, liberal  or  conservative.  It  may  not 
be  enough  to  maintain  our  present  in- 
adequate 85  percent  utilization  of  our 
productive  capacity  and  3.8  percent  un- 
employment. It  is  even  less  likely  that  It 
is  enough  to  improve  this  disappointingly 
slow  level  of  activity. 

How  in  the  world  can  we  justify  voting 
a  tax  increase  now  that  would  be  imposed 
at  an  annual  rate  of  SIO  billion? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  hope  the  admin- 
istration will  take  another  hard  look  at 
tlie  economic  situation  before  pressing 
for  this  tax-increase  proposal. 

We  liave  just  finished  the  first  quarter 
of  fiscal  1968.  the  year  for  which  the  big 
budget  deficit  is  supposed  to  be  so  over- 
■stimulating  for  the  economy.  Obviously 
it  was  not.  Not  only  was  there  not  too 
much  stimulation  In  this  first  fiscal  quar- 
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ter.  There  was  not  enough.  Does  this 
mean  It  ts  time  to  slow  down  the  econ- 
omy more? 

Of  course  not.  Senators  who  said  last 
July  that  they  would  wait  until  the  eco- 
nomic statistics  became  available  later 
in  the  year  before  determining  their 
position  on  a  tax  increase,  now  have  the 
case  pretty  clearly  before  them.  The  eco- 
nomic answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  from  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  be  printed 
in  the  Record  :  "Factory  Orders  Slipped 
In  Aui^ust  From  July  Levels."  "Septem- 
ber Steel  Shipments  Fell.  Mills  Esti- 
mate," "Building  Awards  Rose  7  Percent 
in  August  Prom  July  Total,"  "August 
Orders  of  Machine  Tools  Rose  From 
July." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
Factobt   Orders   Slippe)    in    Avgust    Prom 

JiTLT      LJIVELS DrCLINE      Bl.\med      Mostlt 

ON     Adiospact     Bookings    Drop;     Invxn- 

TOHII8    Gainkd    a    Bit — Shipment    Edged 

Up  to  Record 

Washington — New  factory  orders  In  Au- 
gust slipped  fcr  the  second  consecutive 
month  and  Inventories  unexpectedly  In- 
creased a  bit,  the  Conamerce  Department  said. 
Shipments  In  August  edged  up  to  a  record 
while  unfilled  orders  gained  slightly  from 
July 

Inventories,  which  most  analysis  believed 
had  leveled  off,  equaled  a  seasonally  adjusted 
1.79-month  supply  at  the  end  of  August, 
slightly  above  a  downward-revised  1.78  at 
July's  end.  At  the  end  of  August  1966,  this 
figure  was  1.68. 

New  orders,  a  key  guide  to  future  factory 
output,  slid  0.8  T  in  August  to  a  seasonally 
adjusted  $45,559,000,000  from  an  upward-re- 
vised $45,921,000,000  In  July,  when  the  de- 
cline was  0.4%. 

Incoming  orders  for  durable  goods  alone 
dropped  1.3  "r,  not  the  2.3%  estimated  In  an 
advance  report.  The  change,  a  spokesman 
said,  reflects  upward  revisions  In  August  or- 
dering for  fabricated  metals,  electrical  ma- 
chinery and  automobiles. 

AEROSPACE    BOOKINGS 

The  August  factory-orders  setback  was  due 
mostly  to  an  $853  million  decline  In  aero- 
space Industry  bookings,  the  department 
said.  Total  Defense  Department  orders  for 
aerospace,  ordinance  and  communications 
equipment  were  down  to  $2.8  billion  from 
July's  upward -revised  $3.6  billion. 

New  orders  for  nondurable  goods  slid  0.3% 
In  August  to  $22,201,000,000  from  July's  up- 
ward-revised $23,263,000,000. 

Government  analysts  tended  to  pooh-pooh 
the  second  monthly  orders  setback,  which 
contrasts  sharply  with  gains  in  most  other 
key  measxirements  of  August  business.  Eco- 
nomic Indicators  are  being  w::itched  care- 
fully by  Congressmen  to  see  if  they  bear  out 
Administration  forecasts  of  a  strong  upturn 
In  business  activity.  Government  ofSclals 
predict  such  a  strong  upturn  would  intensify 
Inflation  unless  Congress  raises  Income  taxes. 
The  President  8  tax  bill  Is  bogged  down  In 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

Should  September's  orders  decline  or 
hover  near  August  levels.  Congressional  foes 
of  the  President's  tax  proposal  would  have 
new  ammunition.  It's  possible  the  Septem- 
ber report  could  be  sluggish  If  defense  order- 
ing is  again  low  and  auto  shortages  develop 
as  a  result  of  a  prolonged  strike  against  Ford 
Motor  Co.  Such  a  long  strike,  analysts  said, 
could  also  result  In  slackened  auto-company 
ordering  of  metals  and  other  auto-parts 
products. 


inventories 

Manufacturers'  Inventories  rose  0.6%  In 
Augiist  to  an  adjusted  $31,365,000,000  from 
$80  897,000.000  In  July  when  they  gained  at  a 
similar  rate  alter  a  0.2%  dip  In  June,  their 
first  decline  since  mld-1964. 

The  August  Increase  was  centered  In  the 
work-in-progress  and  finished-goods  cate- 
gories of  durable  goods  makers.  Analysts  said 
the  stocks  rife  may  Indicate  optimism  about 
sales  in  the  coming  months.  But  they  noted 
that  much  of  the  large  increase  In  Inven- 
tories this  year  was  due  to  sales  falling  short 
of  factory  managers'  expectations.  Such  "in- 
voluntary" accumulation  Is  often  followed 
by  planned  cutbacks  In  production  that  ac- 
celerate any  downward  trend. 

Shipments  In  Augrust  gained  0.3%  to  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  $45,475,000,000  from  July's 
$45,346,000,000.  The  advance  reflected  mod- 
erate increases  In  shipments  of  motor  ve- 
hicles and  In  the  aerospace  segment  of 
transportation  Industry.  Total  durables 
shipments  rose  1.4%  in  August  while  ship- 
ments of  nondurable-goods  makers  slipped 
0  9%,  reflecting  decreasing  shipments  In  the 
petroleum,  paper  and  tobacco  Industries. 

Despite  the  decline  In  new  orders,  the  In- 
flow of  business  topjjed  factory  shipments 
for  the  fourth  consecutive  month,  sending 
the  August  backlog  to  an  adjusted  $79,850.- 
000,000  from  July's  $79,764,000,000.  The  back- 
log of  durable-goods  makers,  however,  edged 
down  $95,000,000  in  Auglist  to  $76,615,000.- 
000.  Unfilled  orders  of  nondurable-goods 
manufacturers  gained  $181,000,000  to  $3,- 
235.000.000. 

Here  is  the  Census  Bureau's  monthly  tab- 
ulation of  manufacturers'  shipments.  Inven- 
tories, new  orders  and  unfllled  orders  (In 
millions  of  dollars)  : 

SHIPMENTS 


Unadjusted 


Seasonally 
adjusted 


August 
1966 


July 
1967' 


August 
1967  J 


July 
1967' 


August 
1967: 


All  manufactur- 
ing            ..     43.109    40,884    44.334    45,346      45.475 
Durable  goods.    21,432    20,256    22.043    23,136      23,454 
Nondurable 
goods 21,677    20,608    22,291    22,210      22.021 


INVENTORIES 


All  manulactur- 

Ing  73.770    80,628    81.005    80.987      81.365 

Durable  goods.    46,680    52.194    52,694    52,346      52,847 
Nondurable 
goods 27,090    28,434    28,311    28,551      28,518 


NEW  ORDERS 


All  manufactur- 
ing  

Ouraole  goods 

Nondurable  .  „ 

goods 21.561    20,663    22.384    22,262      22,201 


43,805    42,093    44,517    45.921 
22,244    21.430    22,133    23,659 


45,559 
23.358 


UNFILLED  ORDERS 


All  manufactur-  „  „,„ 

Ins  77,300    80,085    80,268    79,764  79,850 

Durable  goods.  73.615    76,908    76,998    76,710  76,615 

Nondurable  .  „.  ,  ,„ 

goods 3.685     3.177     3,270     3,054  3,235 


'  Revised 
1  Preliminary. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
September  Steel  Shipments  Fell,  Mills  Es- 
timate— Increase  Had  Been  Forecast;  the 
Dbchne  Is   Blamed  on   Strikes,   Redcced 
Deman[> — Outlook  Poor  for  Rest  or  1967 
PrrrsBUKCH. — Strikes  and  reduced  demand 
hurt    the   steel    industry's    September   ship- 
ments and  the  outlook  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  also  Is  disappointing. 


Mills  had  been  forecasting  a  second 
straight  rise  In  shipments  for  September, 
after  deliveries  hit  a  19-month  low  of  6.221,- 
000  tons  m  July.  Now,  they  say  that  Septem- 
ber shipments  fell  below  August,  when 
they're  estimated  to  have  reached  roughly 
7,000,000  tons. 

Largely,  the  downgrading  Is  a  product  of 
labor  strife.  Including  a  strike  by  owner-op- 
erators of  steel-hauling  trucks  against  steel 
plants  In  a  dispute  Involving  their  demand 
for  better  representation  from  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Ford  Motor 
Co.'s  closedown  by  the  United  Auto  Workers 
union  strike  and  a  walkout  at  Jones  &  Laugh- 
Un  Steel  Corp.'s  Cleveland  plant,  th-u  has 
nearly  closed  that  facility.  The  truckers' 
strike  and  the  Ford  closedown  have  severely 
affected  steel  shipments  and  are  Increasingly 
putting  a  damper  on  steelmaklng  operations. 

Mills  say  that  steel  buying  isn't  turning 
out  to  be  as  good  as  they'd  expected  either. 
This  has  affected  the  pace  of  business  in  the 
past  month  and  has  caused  the  mills  to 
lower  their  sights  on  market  predictions  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

One  big  mill,  for  Instance,  says  orders  In 
the  past  four  weeks  topped  a  month  before 
by  10%.  but  an  official  adds,  "they  haven't 
Increased  as  much  as  we  thought  they 
would."  Business  during  most  of  the  summer 
has  been  uninspiring,  with  consumption  of 
steel  lowered  and  users  continuing  to  trim 
steel  inventories. 

"We  thought  Inventory  liquidation  would 
be  over  by  now  and  customers  maybe  would 
be  building  some  steel  stocks,  but  now  we 
think  It's  going  to  continue,  though  at  per- 
haps a  slower  rate,"  one  steelman  says. 

MILL    estimates 

This  mill  was  e.xpecting  a  5%  rise  In 
September  shipments,  but  current  figures 
dropped  below  August.  A  big  Midwestern 
steelmaker  that  also  was  forecasting  a  5% 
climb  in  September  deliveries  estimates  that 
they  declined  by  about  7%.  Another  large 
Midwest  mill  says  lagging  demand  would 
have  prevented  Its  September  shipments 
from  measuring  up  to  August  even  without 
the  Ford  and  truck  strikes. 

In  some  cases,  the  effect  of  strikes  has 
been  severe.  At  J  &  L  the  truckers'  strike 
and  the  Cleveland  walkout  "will  have  a 
severe  Impact  on  third  quarter  earnings," 
says  Charles  M.  Beeghly,  chairman. 

Mr.  Beeghly  says  that  J  &  L  looks  for  Sep- 
tember shipments  to  be  30 ^r  less  than  orders 
scheduled.  Generally,  steelmen  had  antici- 
pated that  September  deliveries  would  be 
about  the  best  of  the  year.  The  highest 
month  so  far  In  1967  was  March,  when  ship- 
ments were  7,562.341  tons. 

J  &  L  earned  $13,616,000.  or  $1.67  a  share, 
on  sales  of  $242,912,000  in  the  third  quarter 
of  last  year. 

J  &  L  says  Its  operations  at  Cleveland  were 
"virtually  closed  down"  Friday  by  a  work 
stoppage  of  some  3.600  production  workers 
resulting  from  the  suspension  of  27  electrical 
construction  employes.  The  trouble  began 
Tuesday  with  a  five-day  suspension  of  a 
union  committeeman  over  his  refusal  to  re- 
port for  a  work  assignment  and  another  26 
members  of  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
Local  188  at  a  finishing  mill  Insisted  they  also 
be  suspended,  the  company  says. 

The  suspended  workmen  persuaded  some 
400  of  the  700  workers  In  finishing  and  ship- 
ping operations  to  stay  away  from  work,  J  &  L 
says.  Later,  the  dissatisfied  workers  appeared 
at"  the  adjacent  Iron  steelmaklng  gate  and 
convinced  enough  workers  to  stay  off  the  Job 
to  force  J  &  L  to  begin  banking  furnaces,  the 
company  says. 

truck  strike 

The  truck  strike  caused  most  big  mills  to 
start  piling  up  unshipped  steel  In  the  plants, 
wherever  it  couldn't  be  diverted  to  rail  ship- 
ment. As  the  plllng-up  process  reached  its 
limit,  production  was  cut  back. 

One  large  steelmaker  estimates  that  some 
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7%  to  8%  of  scheduled  September  shipments 
had  been  deferred  into  October  because  of 
the  strike.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  says  that 
four  steelmaklng  open  hearth  furnaces  are 
being  taken  off  this  week  at  Its  Bethlehem. 
Pa.,  plant  and  supervisors  are  considering 
curtailment  of  Ironmaking  output  In  blast 
furnaces,  because  of  the  truckers'  strike. 

Total  man-turns  canceled  at  the  plant  this 
week  will  be  "substantially  higher"  than  last 
week,  a  spokesman  said.  Bethlehem  had  said 
that  750  man-turns  would  be  canceled  in  the 
plant's  structural  division,  then  canceled  an 
additional  200  man-turns  later  last  week. 

Republic  Steel  Corp.  has  more  than  500 
men  on  layoff  because  of  the  truck  strike,  but 
hasn't  laid  off  the  additional  2.000  that  the 
company  Indirated  rwo  weeks  ago  might  have 
to  be  furloughed.  Republic  apparently  has 
been  able  to  avoid  that  augmentation  by  di- 
verting shipments  to  railroad.  Another  iarge 
producer  says  truck  hauls  are  still  20%  below 
normal,  but  some  steel  has  been  diverted  tc 
rail  and  barge  movement  and  it  seems  that 
operations  won't  have  to  be  curtailed. 

The  six-week  truck  strike  by  the  15.000 
owner-operators  appears  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  being  settled.  Last  Friday,  after  two  days 
of  Intense  bargaining,  between  the  dissident 
truckers  and  representatives  of  the  Team- 
sters union,  the  parties  arrived  at  certain 
proposals  that  they  will  recommend  as  a 
basis  for  a  settlement.  Terms  of  the  proposals 
won't  be  disclosed  until  voted  on  by  the 
truckers  early  this  week.  The  truckers  sought 
an  Incre.ased  share  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
steel-hauling  business,  more  pay  for  time 
spent  waiting  between  loads  and  more  voice 
In  Teamster  affairs.  The  strike  has  been 
marked  by  considerable  violence. 

FORD    STRIKE 

The  effect  of  the  Ford  strike  hasn't  been 
as  great.  One  steel  mill  market  analyst  com- 
putes It  this  way:  Ford  makes  about  a  fourth 
of  the  nation's  cars  and  trucks,  which  con- 
sume roughly  20'"  of  the  nation's  steel,  so 
requires  about  5%  of  domestic  steel  output. 
But  some  of  this  Is  in  auto  parts  made  by 
concerns  that  h.iven't  had  to  trim  their  pro- 
duction, so  that  maybe  4%  of  steel  output 
would  be  affected. 

Since  Ford  makes  about  half  of  Its  own 
steel,  only  2"  of  U.S.  production  by  other 
mills  would  be  affected.  Ford  is  taking  ship- 
ment on  about  half  of  the  steel  it  normally 
buys,  so  production  of  these  maker.?  Is  low- 
ered by  only  1 '~  or  so,  this  steelman  rea-sons. 
On  top  of  this,  of  course  Ford's  own  steel 
production — or  roughly  2%  of  the  nation's — 
also  Is  down,  he  notes. 

Mills  say  that  General  Motors  Corp.  and 
Chrysler  Corp.  seem  to  be  going  full  blast  In 
operations  and  steel  purchases,  but  there's 
no  evidence  this  is  to  take  up  any  of  the 
slack  caused  by  the  Ford  buying  letdown. 
Mills  aren't  compensating  for   it,  they  say. 

Most  steelmakers  look  for  October  ship- 
ments to  rise  sharply  from  September,  be- 
catise  of  the  expected  delayed  effect  of  the 
strikes  on  September  deliveries — provided,  of 
course,  that  they  don't  last  well  Into  October. 
For  a  while,  they  add,  shipments  of  canmak- 
Ing  tlnplate  will  continue  to  benefit  from 
rush  deliveries  in  advance  of  an  Oct.  16  price 
Increase,  with  a  resulting  depressing  effect 
after  that  date. 


(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
BoiLDiNG  Awards  Rose  7  Percent  in  August 
Prom  July  Total — P.  W.  Dodge  Index  op 
Contract  Value  Set  High,  Reflectinc 
HoME-CoNsrsucTioN  Spurt — AvAiLABiLrrT 
OF  Credit  Chtd 

New  York. — Showing  the  effects  of  a  recov- 
ery In  home  building,  construction  contracts 
awarded  In  August  climbed  7%  from  July  to 
$5,103,750,000,  "crossing  the  $5,000  000,000 
mark  for  the  third  time  In  four  months.  The 
record  high.  $5,400,000,000  was  reached  In 
June. 


F.  W.  Dodge  Co..  a  division  of  McGraw-Hill 
Inc.,  reported  that  its  seasonally  adjusted 
index  of  construction  contract  value  reached 
165  in  August,  a  record  for  any  month.  The 
previous  record,  based  on  1957-59  as  100.  was 
164  set  in  June.  While  the  raw  value  of  Au- 
gust awards  was  about  $300  million  less  than 
June's,  the  seasonal  adjustment  takes  into 
account  the  fact  that  June  Is  traditionally 
the  strongest  month  of  the  year. 

George  A.  Christie,  Dodge  chief  economist, 
srud  that  the  strong  showing  In  August  "Is 
further  evidence  of  the  steady  Improvement 
that  has  been  taking  place  in  construction 
during  1967."  He  noted  that  the  year  started 
out  20%  below  1966,  but  that  "the  cumula- 
tive comparison  for  1967  has  Improved  with 
each  succeeding  month,  and  now  things  have 
Just  about  evened  out." 

Mr.  Christie  attributed  the  Improvement  In 
the  construction  outlook  to  "the  response  of 
the  housing  market  to  the  availability  of 
credit."  Housing  contracts  in  August  were 
81.912,112.000,  up  26%  from  August  1966, 
marking  the  fourth  successive  month  they've 
surpassed  the  year-earlier  figure.  In  May  they 
rose  2  'r  from  May  1966,  ending  a  string  of  13 
consecutive  declines. 

Both  single-family  houses  and  apartments 
showed  strong  gains  In  August.  On  a  season- 
ally adjusted  basis,  the  Index  of  residential 
contract  value  climbed  to  136  from  July's  129. 
The  Index  stood  at  only  107  In  August  1966, 

Nonresidential  building  awards  totaled 
$1,846,605,000,  up  77i:  ftom  the  year-earlier 
month.  The  gain  was  attributed  to  a  rise  of 
more  than  50%  In  construction  of  office 
buildings  and  hospitals. 

Industrial  buildings,  stores  and  public 
buildings  all  slipped  below  a  year  earlier  In 
August,  while  educational  construction  con- 
tracts held  about  even. 

Augrust  contracts  for  heavy  construction 
were  $1,345,033,000,  up  25%  from  the  1966 
month,  Mr.  Christie  said  that  "highway  con- 
struction, still  responding  to  the  restoration 
of  Federal  funds,  advanced  26%  to  puU  al- 
most even  with  last  year's  cumulative  total." 
Sewer  systems  and  water  supply  projects 
scored  a  41%  Increase,  while  several  large 
dam  and  reservoir  projects  boosted  that 
category's  total  to  nearly  twice  the  amount  of 
last  August. 

F.  W.  Dodge  Co.  reports  construction 
awards  for  August: 


1967 


1966 


Percent 
change 


Residential 
building 

Nonresidential 
building 

Heavy  construc- 
tion  


$1,912,112,000  $1,514,617,000  -^26 
1,846.605.000  1,728.891,000  -f7 
1.345.033.000     1.790,133,000      -1-25 


Total 5.103,750,000      4,322,641,000      -rl8 

8  months' total..    35,181,397,000    35.648,288,000        -4 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  2.  1967] 
August's   Orders   or   Machine   Tools   Rose 
F^OM  July — Still  Further   Improvement 
FOR  September  Is  Noted  bt  a  Number  of 
Companies — Few  See  Return  to  1966  Pace 
Machine-tool  orders  rose  in  August  from 
the  previous  month  and  a  number  of  build- 
ers note  a  further  Improvement  In  Septem- 
ber. But  few  machine-tool  executives  think 
the  gains  signal  a  strong  upturn  that  would 
carry  orders  back  to  the  torrid  1966  pace. 

Net  new  orders  for  metal-cutting  machine 
tools  in  August  rose  to  $105,950,000.  highest 
for  any  1967  month  so  far,  from  $88,250,000 
in  July,  according  to  the  National  Machine 
Tool  Builders'  Association  In  Washington. 
However,  orders  lagged  behind  the  $113,050,- 
000  of  August  1966. 

Orders  for  metal-forming  machine  tools,  a 
smaller  category  of  machines  including 
presses  that  shape  metal  through  pressure 


Instead  of  drilling,  shaving  or  grinding  as 
cutting  tools  do.  declined  In  August  to 
$14,000,000  from  $18,100,000  in  July  and 
$24,650,000  in  August  1966. 

Total  orders  for  both  types  of  machines  at 
$119,950,000  exceeded  August  shipments  of 
$105,650,000,  adding  to  the  Industry's  back- 
log for  the  first  time  this  pear.  Most  manu- 
facturers came  Into  1967  with  heavy  backlogs 
as  a  result  of  unusually  high  orders  In  1966, 
but  reduced  bookings  through  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year  lowered  the  total. 

Shipments  of  metal-cutting  machine  toolB 
In  August  were  $85,050,000,  down  from  896,- 
150.000  in  July  and  the  lowest  for  any  1967 
month,  the  association  says.  This  chiefly  re- 
flects closedowns  fcr  vacation,  botli  by  ma- 
chine-tool builders  and  their  customers, 
rather  than  a  significant  trend.  Tlie  August 
shipments  exceeded  the  $80,960,000  of  the 
comparable  1966  month. 

The  association  estimates  backlogs  for  met- 
al-cutting machine  tools  at  the  end  of  August 
were  at  an  average  of  9.5  months  production, 
up  from  9  2  months  at  the  end  of  July  but 
about  a  month  lower  than  the  January  order 
accumulation. 

Shipments  of  metal-forming  machines  In 
August  were  $20,600,000,  down  from  $21,200,- 
000  In  July  and  $26,700,000  in  August  of 
1966. 

MEANING    OF    SHIFTS 

Machine-tool  builders  caution  against 
reading  too  much  significance  into  month-to- 
month  shifts  in  orders.  The  August  order  fig- 
ures don't  indicate  that  U.S.  Industry  Is  about 
to  embark  on  a  capital  goods  buying  spree, 
they  say. 

Total  maclilne-tool  orders  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  this  year,  at  $893,450,000, 
were  down  31%  from  the  abnormally  high 
$1,286,150,000  a  year  earlier,  they  note. 

But  a  survey  of  a  dozen  machine-tool 
builders,  including  many  of  the  largest  com- 
panies along  with  some  smaller  companies, 
shows  that  most  believe  the  last  four  months 
of  the  year  will  be  relatively  good. 

"Our  orders  have  been  holding  about 
steady,  with  September  about  equal  to  Au- 
gust, which  was  a  good  month  for  us,"  Says 
August  R.  Hayes,  sales  manager,  MollneTool 
Co.,  Moline,  111.  "Our  backlog  had  been  hold- 
ing reasonably  steady  for  a  little  over  a  year 
at  about  1 1  months  production  but  it's  a  little 
stronger  now  than  a  couple  months  ago." 

Glddlngs  &  Lewis  Machine  Tool  Co..  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wis.,  also  says  September  orders 
about  equaled  August  and  that  bookings  for 
both  months  were  right  on  target  with  budget 
forecasts.  This  is  an  Improvemsnt  from  the 
first  six  months  when  orders  lagged  slightly 
behind  forecasts,  the  company  says. 

Most  companies  say  this  Improvement  has 
come  without  significant  help  from  the  auto- 
motive industry.  Neither  the  auto  makers 
nor  suppliers  of  parts  have  been  ordering  ma- 
chine tools  In  large  quantities  In  recent 
months,  machine-tool  executives  say. 

EXCEPTION   TO  PICKUP 

"Our  salesmen  report  an  overall  pickup  In 
ordering  and  they're  optimistic  that  the 
favorable  trend  will  continue,"  says  New 
Britain  Machine  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.  "The 
one  exception  to  that  is  automotive.  We  had 
expected  some  automotive  business,  but  we 
Just  haven't  been  getting  much." 

"Automotive  companies,  supporting  Indus- 
tries as  well  as  the  auto  producers.  Just 
haven't  been  ordering  in  the  last  three 
months  the  way  they  did  earlier,"  agrees 
Robert  D.  Lawson.  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Norton  Co.'e  machine-tool  divi- 
sion. The  Worcester.  Mass.,  maker  of  grinding 
machines  had  expected  a  pickup  in  automo- 
tive business  by  September,  "but  it  hasn't 
occurred."  he  says. 

For  machine-tool  companies  heavily  de- 
pendent on  that  Industry,  this  slowness  in 
auto  ordering  has  severely  reduced  business. 
Several    executives   say    this    is    one    major 
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reason  why  domMtlc  orders  for  metal-form- 
ing machines  In  the  first,  eight  months  of 
1967  were  down  46.7  "V  from  a  year  earlier, 
compared  with  a  28  l"ti  drop  In  domestic  or- 
ders for  metal-cvittlng  machine  tools.  They 
say  the  forming-machine  end  of  the  business 
Is  more  heavily  dependent  on  the  auto  in- 
dustry. 

"Business  Is  lousy."  says  one  maker  of 
metal-forming  presses  that  normally  sells 
heavily  to  the  auto  industry.  "The  dropoff 
began  about  the  first  of  the  year  and  really 
tailed  off  about  In  May.  Aa  a  result,  our  back- 
log is  down  to  five  months  production,  while 
a  year  ago  we  had  a  18-month  backlog. "' 

Machine-tool  builders  say  the  Ford  strike 
may  be  a  factor  In  lower  automotive  order- 
ing, but  that  It  Isn't  the  major  one.  The  slide 
in  auto  tool  buying  began  well  before  the 
strike,  the  companies  say,  and  automotive 
manufacturers  usually  base  their  machine 
tool  ordering  on  longer  range  considerations. 

COMPARATIVE  NEW  ORDERS 
METAL-CUTTIMG  MACHINES 


1967 


August 


July 


August  1966 


Oom«tlc J96, 750,000    J77,900,000    J107. 100,000 

Foreign 9.200,000      10,350,000         5,950.000 

Totil 105,950.000     88,250,000    113,050.000 


Note  8-month  total  tor  1967,  $761,550,000,  8-montti  total  for 
1966,  Jl. 048,950,000. 

METAL-FORMING  MACHINES 


1967 


August 


July 


August 
1966 


Domtstic       J13  400,000    113,600.000      J22.700,000 

Fomgn./. 600.000        4,500,000  1.950,000 

ToUl 14.000,000      18,100,000       24,650,000 


Note    8-month  total  for  1967.  $131,900,000;  S-month  total 
I  or  1966,  $237,200,000.         

COMPARATIVE  SHIPMENT  FIGURES 

METAL-CUniNG  MACHINES 


1967 


August 
1966 


August 


July 


DomasUc $76,300,0010    $88,800,000      $74,400,000 

Foreign 8,750,000       7.350,000         6.550,000 

Total 85. 050. 000     %,  150,000       80,950,000 


Note-  8-month  total  for  1967.  $816,000,000,  8-month  total  for 

1966,  $715,800,000. 

METAL-FORMING  MACHINES 


1967 


August 


July 


August 
1966 


Domestic        ....    $17,650,000    $18,700,000      $24,400,000 
Foreign 2,950,000       2,500,000        2,300,000 

Total 20,600,000     21,200,000       26.700,000 


Note   8-month  toUl  for  1967,  $218,250,000;  8-monfh  total  lor 
1966,  $217,900,000. 


VIETNAMS    ARMY:     "INEFFICIENT. 
SLOVENLY,  AND  LAZY" 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr,  President,  we  are 
told  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  going 
well,  that  we  are  making  progress.  Cer- 
tainly we  are  making  progress  in  the 
sense  of  progressing  deeper  and  deeper 
into  dangerous  and  difBcult  situations — 
as  witness  the  plight  of  our  Marines  at 
Con  Thien,  and  at  Oio  Linh, 


But  as  oiu-  casualties  go  up.  do  the 
Vietnamese  losses  likewise  rise?  The  an- 
swer is  •No."  We  are  doing  exactly  what 
we  were  told  3  years  ago  would  not  hap- 
pen— we  are  fighting  the  war  that  Asians 
should  be  fighting  for  themselves.  When 
they  will  not  do  it,  we  do  It  for  them 
The  plain  fact  is,  they  all  too  often  will 
not.  so  we  are  Increasingly  doing  It  in- 
stead The  facts  are  made  clear  in  a  re- 
cent article  by  Wesley  Pmden.  Jr.,  writ- 
ing from  Saigon  for  the  National  Ob- 
server. He  cites  incidents  and  circum- 
stances in  proof  of  the  fact  that.  In  his 
words: 

The  Vietnamese  army  Is  the  No.  1  scandal 
of  the  war,  and  It  is  the  No.  1  failure  of  the 
XJ.S  military. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article,  from  the  Septem- 
ber 25  issue  of  the  National  Observer, 
may  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNCmCIENT,     SLOVE>fLT,     AND     LaZY— THE 

Troubled  A«mt  of  South  Vietnam 

Saigon — The  colonel  was  on  his  way 
back  to  the  base,  his  day's  work  finished.  He 
and  his  Cessna  O-l  "Bird  Dog,"  the  busy  lit- 
tle single-engine  observation  plane,  were  all 
alone  in  the  bright-blue  sky. 

"I  was  down  on  the  deck,"  the  colonel  re- 
called later.  "Just  plain  having  fun  with  fly- 
ing, for  a  change,  I'd  fly  up  to  a  hill,  then 
hump  over  It,  and  down  the  valley  to  the  next 
hlU.  I  was  on  my  way  home  and  there  wasn't 
any  hurry. 

"Just  then.  I  came  over  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  spread  out  In  front  of  me  was  one 
of  the  longest,  cleanest  beaches  In  the 
world.  I  couldn't  believe  what  I  saw  In  front 
of  me:  a  string  of  boats,  beaching  them- 
selves, and  men  spilling  out  of  them.  These 
weren't  landing  barges,  and  I  knew  they 
weren't  ours. 

"  'Hell,'  I  said,  'this  U  a  Viet  Cong  land- 
ing party,  and  what  a  piece  of  luck  this  Is.'  " 
With  his  voice  almost  trembling  with  the 
excitement  of  his  rare  good  luck,  the  colonel 
quickly  put  the  message  to  his  radio  center, 
carefully  making  the  navigational  fixes  and 
sending  the  exact  co-ordinates  of  latitude 
and  longitude, 

TEMPTED    TO    STAY    AROUND 

"I  knew  we  had  people  [troops!  in  the 
area,  and  I  had  flown  over  an  Arvln  [Army 
of  South  Vietnam)  base  camp  a  few  minutes 
before,  so  I  was  tempted  to  stay  around  for 
the  action  I  knew  it  wouldn't  be  long  before 
all  hell  would   break  loose. 

"I  could  hardy  wait  to  get  to  the  base  to 
get  a  report  on  the  landing  party.  There 
were  maybe  300  or  so  of  them,  and  I  knew 
they  would  have  been  zapped  (shot  up]  by 
the  time  I  got  back  to  the  base.  I  Jumped 
out  of  my  plane  and  almost  ran  to  the 
(co-ordination  center]  to  see  what  had 
happened. 

"The  sergeant  on  duty  wasnt  at  all 
excited.  Yeah,  he  had  got  my  message 
Yeah,  he  had  passed  the  word  on.  The  word 
finally  was  sent  over  to  the  local  Arvln  com- 
mander, like  the  plan  says.  I  knew  all  that. 
I  wanted  to  know  what  the  Arvins  had  done 
with  It.  Nobody  had  ever  given  them  sitting 
ducks  like  this  one,  and  I  knew  that  even 
the  Arvins  couldn't  goof  something  like  this. 

"That  was  before  I  knew  the  Arvins  as 
well  as  I  do  now.  The  Arvln  conunander  had 
got  the  message  all  right.  But  he  said  he 
had  another  operation  planned  and  he 
couldn't  afTord  to  change  his  plans." 

And  what  happened  to  the  landing  party? 
"They  came  ashore  unopposed,  and  for  all 


I  know  they're  still  sitting  down  there  on 
the  beach." 

THE    NO.    I    SCAND.U. 

This  was  months  ago:  the  colonel  is  re- 
tired and  no  longer  In  uniform,  but  it  Is 
typical  of  a  story  that  Is  repeated  frequently. 
Collecting  tales  about  the  Incredible  ineffi- 
ciency, slovenliness,  and  laziness  of  South 
Vietnam's  army  ifl  perhaps  the  easiest  work 
In  all  of  the  country.  The  army  la  the  No.  1 
scandal  of  the  war,  and  It  Is  the  No.  1  fail- 
ure of  the  American  military  command  here. 

tJ.S.  officials  InslBt  the  Vietnamese  army 
Isn't  all  bad;  they  cite  the  Vietnamese 
rangers  and  marines  as  specific  examples  of 
units  that  have  performed  well,  often  re- 
markably well,  under  heavy  fire  and  Intense 
pressure.  "When  he  has  good  leadership, 
the  Vietnamese  soldier  will  fight  as  well  as 
anybody's  soldier,"  says  an  American  officer. 

Yet,  hardly  anyone  disputes  the  evidence 
that  the  good  units  are  the  rare  exception. 
Even  the  Vietnamese  concede  that  much  of 
their  army  is  not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be. 
No  less  an  auihority  than  Gen.  Cao  Van 
Vlen.  the  chief  of  the  Vietnamese  Joint  staff, 
concedes  It.  He  not  long  ago  cited  his  25th 
Division  as  not  only  the  worst  in  the  Viet- 
namese army,  but  probably  the  worst  In  the 
world. 

Last  week,  the  new  president-elect,  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu,  boldly  cashiered  four  of  his  most 
powerful  colleagues — Including  three  who 
were  or  recently  had  been  connected  with  the 
training  program.  It  was.  Americans  here 
hoped,  the  beginning  of  General  Thleu's 
promised  shake-up  and  clean-up  of  his  army. 
But  it  is  much  too  soon  to  say  so. 

Those  fired  i or  forcibly  "retired")  Include 
MaJ.  Gen.  Ton  That  Xung,  the  former  com- 
mander of  the  national  military  academy  at 
Dalat:  MaJ.  Gen.  Bui  Huu  Nhon,  commander 
of  the  Thu  Due  Military  Training  Center; 
and  Brig.  Gen  Nguyen  Thanh,  who  until  re- 
cently commanded  the  army's  military-train- 
ing program. 

If  President-elect  Thleu  keeps  his  promise, 
others  will  be  forcibly  "retired"  as  well.  Just 
before  the  Sept.  3  election.  General  Thleu 
said  he  might  eventually  get  rid  of  as  many 
as  50  top-ranking  worthless  land  worse) 
officers. 

The  National  Leadership  Council,  the  rul- 
ing military  Junta,  has  been  pressed  for 
months  to  replace  corrupt  and  ineffective 
generals,  but  it  is  not  yet  clear  how  many  of 
them  General  Thleu  can  rid  himself  of  The 
first  to  go  were  dispatched  on  election  eve. 
but  the  public  charges  against  them  hinted 
that  their  chief  crime  was  the  support  of  a 
rival  presidential  slate 

The  officers  dismissed  last  week  were  ac- 
cused, vaguely,  of  several  things,  including 
helping  themselves  to  bribes  and  acquisition 
of  government-owned  land.  They  probably 
won't  be  brought  before  a  civil  court,  but 
will  Instead  be  required  to  answer  questions 
of  a  special  military  disciplinary  council. 

But  even  If  President-elect  Thleu  succeeds 
in  getting  rid  of  all  the  deadwood  (which 
isn't  likelv).  the  Army  of  Vietnam  will  still 
have  problems.  Hard-nosed,  honest  combat 
leadership  can't  be  found  overnight  and  un- 
less the  entire  approach  to  army  organiza- 
tion Is  changed  the  officer  Is  not  likely  to  Im- 
prove much,  if  at  all. 

Despite  years  of  tJ.S.  training,  the  Viet- 
namese army  Is  woefully  timid.  Commanders 
rarely  will  commit  their  troops  unless  they 
are  certain — the  word  here  is  certain,  not 
confident — they  can  whip  the  enemy.  Often, 
a  Vietnamese  commander  won't  even  go  to 
the  aid  of  a  neighboring  outfit  under  attack 

if  he  thinks  his  own  unit  will  get  cut  up  in 
the  rescue  attempt.  The  fighting  day  stops 

promptly  at  nightfall. 

THE    THREAT    AFTER    DARK 

The  Arvln  commander  frets  most  of  all 
about  a  night  attack,  because  he  knows  the 
Communist  Viet  Cong  are  masters  of  stealth 
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and  speed  once  the  land  Is  enveloped  by  the 
brooding  Jungle  night.  If  an  Arvln  outpost 
Is  attacked  after  dark,  the  reaction— usually 
by  helicopter  gunshlps — is  left  for  the  Amer- 
icans. 

"This  is  awfully  frustrating,"  a  grimy  U.S. 
lieutenant  remarked  the  other  day,  as  he 
uru-olled  a  map  inside  his  tent  east  of  Sai- 
gon, "but  I  can  understand  it.  The  Arvln 
commander  figures  the  war  might  be  a  long 
one,  and  if  he  loses  his  troops  he  won't  get 
any  more,  so  he  doesn't  want  to  risk  losing 
the  ones  he  has."  Understandable,  but  It 
means  that  the  commander  Isn't  likely  to  do 
much  more  than  lose  his  men  piecemeal,  over 
a  period  of  years  rather  than  months. 

The  commander  might  or  might  not  know- 
very  much  about  military  tactics.  The 
chances  are  his  aptitudes  for  soldiering  had 
little  to  do  with  how  he  got  his  Job  In  the 
first  place.  His  essential  qualification  was  the 
attaining  of  a  French-style  second  bacca- 
laureate, or  university  degree,  and  this  limits 
the  officer  corps  to  the  wealthy. 

Even  more  important  than  wealth  in  Viet- 
nam is  the  family  tie,  and  once  the  officer 
gets  his  commission,  he  is  likely  to  count 
more  on  his  cousins  and  uncles  than  skill 
and  valor  to  get  his  promotions.  There  Is  no 
such  thing  as  time-in-grade  promotions;  the 
lieutenant  may  wait  3  years,  or  13  years,  to 
get  the  golden  insignia  of  the  daiwe,  or  cap- 
tain. 

POOR    PAY    SCALE 

Pay  is  miserable,  for  both  officer  and  sol- 
dier alike.  The  average  infantryman  makes 
the  equivalent  of  about  $15  a  month,  the 
average  captain  a  bare  $2,t.  To  this,  the  gov- 
ernment adds  a  monthly  rice  ration  and 
housing;  officers  take  their  families  with 
them  even  to  the  remotest  back-country  out- 
posts. 

But  what  the  Arvins  need  most  of  all  Is 
discipline.  If  Thleu  can  accomplish  this,  tlie 
improvement  will  be,  by  comparison  with  the 
present,  va^t.  Desertion  has  not  often 
meant  anything  more  than  a  mild  repri- 
mand, if  that;  desertion  in  an  American  army 
In  wartime  can  mean  the  firing  squad.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  desertion  rate  has 
been  astronomical.  Last  year,  more  than  130.- 
OOO  Vietnamese  soldiers  strayed  away 
(though  main-  returned  later  or  Joined  other 
units  closer  to  their  homes) . 

Discipline  in  the  ranks  of  the  Viet  Cong 
seems,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  miraculous. 
They  are.  after  all,  Vietnamese  too.  This  ded- 
ication to  Commuinst  duty  is  too  often 
taken,  by  critics  of  the  Saigon  army,  as 
heartfelt  devotion  to  a  cause.  It  Is  hardly 
that.  Captured  Viet  Cong,  as  well  as  captured 
Communist  memoranda,  have  made  It  clear 
that  Charlie  fights  because  if  he  doesn't,  he 
can  count  on  getting  shot  In  the  back  by  his 
own  people.  Arvln.  until  now,  has  been  able 
to  run  either  way  with  little  worry  about 
the  consequences. 

Neither  the  officer  nor  the  soldier  has  a 
military  tradition  to  fall  back  on.  The  Viet- 
namese army  dates  only  from  1949.  when  Bao 
Dai  was  recognized  as  chief  of  state,  under 
the  French  union. 

AN    INCREDIBLE  COLLECTION 

Le  Garde  du  Sud  Vict-Nam.  about  20.000 
men.  was  then  a  part  of  the  150.000-man 
French  army  fighting  the  old  Communist- 
led  Viet  Mlnh.  The  armed  forces  were  an  in- 
credible ragbag  of  Frenchmen.  Germans  (vet- 
erans of  Hitler's  armies).  Moroccans,  Sene- 
galese, and  the  Dutch.  Le  Garde  du  Sud  Veit- 
Nam  was  officered  exclusively  by  Frenchmen, 
who  rarely  hid  their  contempt  for  les 
jaunes — "the  yellow."  To  the  French,  the 
color  of  Vietnamese  skin  was  the  same  as  the 
color  of  the  Vietnamese  spirit. 

The  first  U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese began  the  next  year,  when  the  United 
States  and  France  signed  a  mutual  defense 
treaty  for  all  of  French  Indochina,  which 
then  Included  both  Vletnams.  Laos,  and 
Cambodia.   This  pact  was   signed   two  days 


before  Christmas  1950,  and  a  small  group  of 
American  advisers  went  to  Saigon  to  set  up 
"the  shop." 

By  1954.  the  year  of  Dlenbienphu.  "the 
shop"  had  grown  to  200,  commanded  by 
Lt.  Gen.  John  W.  ODanlel.  General  O'Danlel 
came  to  Saigon,  he  said  later,  "to  try  to  get 
a  little  bit  of  a  voice  in  the  training  of  the 
Vietnamese  troops."  The  Vietnamese,  of 
course,  were  still  under  the  French,  Though 
many  of  them  left  after  the  Geneva  conven- 
tion later  in  1954,  the  last  French  officer 
didn't  leave  the  Vietnamese  army  until  1956. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  first  of 
the  Vietnamese  officers  were  appointed  to 
mUltary  schools  in  the  United  States.  The 
first  officers  accepted  went  to  infantry  school 
at  F\Drt  Bennlng;  later,  senior  officers  were 
admitted  to  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and 
Staff  College  in  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kan. 

Few  of  these  officers  are  still  in  uniform; 
most  are  now  past  the  retirement  age.  But 
all  through  the  late  1950s,  the  size  of  the 
army  grew.  By  1961,  it  had  increased  to  200,- 
000  men;  by  inid-1964,  a  year  before  the  big 
U.S.  build-up,  it  had  reached  275.000  regu- 
lars. 

NO    vs.    COMBAT    TROOPS 

In  these  early  days,  there  were  no  U.S. 
combat  troops;  all  were  advisers.  When  the 
Geneva  agreements  were  signed  In  1954. 
under  which  both  Vletnams  were  to  be  kept 
free  from  a  military  build-up,  the  American 
advisory  force  was  kept  to  a  level  of  342 
officers  and  men.  Nearly  all  of  them  lived 
here  In  Saigon.  At  the  end  of  1960,  form  was 
still  being  observed;  When  Washington  and 
Saigon  wanted  to  double  the  size  of  the 
Military  Assistance  Group-Indochlna,  they 
sought  (and  won)  the  approval  of  the  Inter- 
nation  Control  Commission,  which  then  (as 
it  does  now.  for  the  record)  policed  the 
Geneva  accords. 

But  by  1961,  it  was  clear  that  neither 
Hanoi  nor  Saigon  Intended  to  maintain  a 
placid  little  country.  At  the  invitation  of 
President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  the  U.S.  advisory 
force  was  increased  to  4,000  men.  By  Janu- 
ary 1965,  It  had  reached  15,000.  In  Februiiry 
of  1965,  the  first  U.S.  combat  troops  arrived. 

In  Dlem's  last  days,  the  army  was  not 
doing  badly.  Diem  was  very  much  the  politi- 
cal boss,  and  the  generals  were  told  to  run 
the  war  while  Diem  ran  the  government.  It 
was  after  a  succession  of  coups,  following  the 
murder  of  Diem,  that  the  top  leadership  of 
the  army  degenerated.  By  one  recent  reckon- 
ing, only  2  of  the  44  generals  on  active  duty 
in  the  last  days  of  Diem  are  still  in  uniform 
today, 

CONFUSING   TURNOVER 

Some  of  the  42  general  officers  who  have 
left  the  service  have  not,  of  course,  left  much 
of  a  void  behind  them.  But  this  Incredible 
rate  of  turnover  Is  a  striking  Illustration  of 
the  unrest  and  confusion  that  has  made  the 
Army  of  Vietnam  the  unreliable  "fighting 
force"  that  It  is  today. 

Confusion  dogs  the  system  from  bottom 
to  top.  Only  the  rich  become  officers,  only 
the  poor  become  soldiers,  goes  the  slick  Sai- 
gon saying.  It  often  seems  so.  Stories  abound 
of  the  selling  of  draft  deferments. 

From  this  pool  and  others.  South  Vietnam 
Is  committed  to  raise  another  60.000  troops. 
This  would  bring  its  combined  total  to  nearly 
700.000.  About  half  are  regulars  and  the  rest 
are  the  home-guard  Popular  Forces  and  the 
milltlalike  Regional  Forces.  It's  an  impressive 
enough  figure  for  a  nation  with  a  population 
of  16,000,000. 

But  until  someone  devises  a  way  to  make 
them  into  something  more  than  a  ragtag 
army  of  chicken  thieves  (Viet  Cong  com- 
manders occasionally  shoot  their  men  for  un- 
authorized "requisitioning"  of  villagers' 
chickens  and  pigs),  the  numbers  that  seem 
Impressive  on  paper  won't  mean   anything. 

THE    TEMPORARY     SOLtJTION 

The  natural  temptation  here  is  to  shove 
the  Arvins  further  Into  the  background;  US. 


troops  are.  after  all,  reliable  and  wUling,  even 
eager,  to  go  after  the  enemy.  This  is  hardly  a 
permanent  solution.  Many  Vietnamese  are 
beginning  to  resent  this,  even  though  they 
understand  why.  Several  civilian  candidates 
struck  a  oorrunon  plaint  when  they  accused 
the  generals  of  turning  the  war  over  to  alien 
armies. 

■nils  feeling  would  be  aggravated,  many 
U.S.  observers  here  believe.  If,  as  some  sug- 
gest, all  military  forces  were  put  under  a 
single,  unified  command  This  was  done  In 
Korea,  and  a  miserably  inept  Korean  army 
was  slowly  transformed  to  the  army  that  Is 
fighting  with  distinction  In  South  Vietnam 
today. 

There  are  several  Important  differences  be- 
tween this  war  and  that  one,  however  Since 
troops  were  sent  to  Korea  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, a  unified  command  was  all  but  manda- 
tory. And  since  most  of  the  troops  (as  well 
as  "the  monev  and  equipment)  was  supplied 
by  the  United  States,  it  was  all  but  manda- 
tory that  an  American  general  be  named  as 
the  commander. 

The  most  Important  difference  is  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  a  guerrilla  war,  the  Korean 
war  was  not  The  Communists  never  let  up 
in  the  propaganda  that  the  United  States 
seeks  only  to  replace  the  French  as  the 
colonial  master  of  Vietnam. 

Thus,  putting  the  Arvins  under  U.S.  com- 
mand and  discipline,  however  effective  It 
might  be.  could  very  well  turn  out  to  be  the 
greatest  blunder  of  all.  To  the  sensitive  Viet- 
namese, their  army  would  seem  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  another  Le  Garde  du  Sud 
Viet-Nam,  this  time  part  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Some  success  has  been  achieved  by  Inte- 
grating certain  Arvln  units  with  American 
units  at  the  company  level,  with  Joint  U.S.- 
Vietnamese command  This  has  been  done 
bv  the  Marines  near  the  Demilitarized  Zone, 
by  the  1st  Cavalry  (Airmobile)  Division  In 
the  central  highlands,  and,  most  recently, 
by  the  199th  Light  Infantry  Brigade  in  Gla 
Dinh  province,  near  Saigon.  The  idea  Is  to 
tighten  up  discipline  In  these  selected  Arvln 
units,  teach  them  effective  fighting  methods, 
and  turn  them  back  to  their  old  units — and 
hope  it  catches  on, 

SOME    ARVINS    ARE    EXPERTS 

Some  Americans  are  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults and  contend  that  unification  often  has 
Immediate  benefits  to  the  Amerlcnn  units  too. 
"When  I'm  point  man  on  patrol."  Pfc  Barrle 
E.  Idom  of  Newport  Beach.  Calif  ,  said  the 
other  day,  "I'm  glad  my  Arvln  buddy  Is 
along.  He  can  spot  booby  traps  Id  never  see. 
'Charlie'  is  pretty  good  at  setting  booby  traps. 
Tou  can't  see  the  wires;  you  have  to  spot 
the  trap,  and  thete  Arvln  soldiers  are  experts 
at  that." 

Sgt.  Stephen  Mulry  of  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
a  squad  leader,  liehts  a  cigaret  and  talks 
about  the  problems  of  Joint  command  of  the 
two  squads  with  a  Vietnamese  noncom  who 
speaks  as  little  English  as  Sergeant  Mulry 
does  Vietnamese. 

"I  Issue  my  orders  and  my  counterpart 
issues  his."  Sergeant  Mulry  says.  "Before 
every  operation,  we  have  r.  detailed  planning 
ses.slon  to  prepare  for  any  situation  which 
mav  occur.  Of  course.  If  something  develops 
that  we  didn't  cover,  we  have  to  play  it  by 
ear.  I  remember  once  when  we  were  forced 
to  change  our  ambush  site  Bt  the  last  min- 
ute I  pointed  to  a  spot  on  the  map  and  my 
counterpart  shook  his  head  and  pointed  out 
another  one. 

"Sure  enough,  we  bagged  two  Charlies  at 
his  site.  We  may  not  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, but  we're  both  soldiers  and  our  mili- 
tary language  is  universal." 

AN  URGENT  NEED 

The  experience  of  the  199th  Light  In- 
fantry Brigade  does.  In  fact,  support  the  com- 
mon view  here  that  the  Arvln  soldier  would 
be  a  good  one  if  he  had  good  officers  and 
good  training .  To  get  this,  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  the  Armv  of  South  Vietnam  will  have 
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to  be  turned  up«lde  down.  It  must  b«  done 
soon. 

General  Thleu  has  promised  to  do  this, 
and  perhape  he  will.  But  It  Is  not  likely 
to  happen  unleas  American  pressure  Is  ap- 
plied. ■•There  la  lots  to  do,"  a  XJS.  officer  re- 
marked wearily.  "There  Is  pride  to  wound. 
and  toes  to  step  on,  and  Lf  It  comee  to  It, 
seats  of  pants  to  kick." 

It  will  be  difficult,  because  the  generals 
do  not  like  to  be  pushed,  and  It  may  take 
the  kind  of  pushing  that  the  United  States 
has  never  liked  to  do  here.  The  alternative 
la  even  less  attractive,  and  it  Is  a  very,  very 
expensive  alternative. 

— Wesley  Psuoen.  Je. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  RE- 
LEASES TANKERS  TO  CARRY  NO. 
2  FUEL  OIL  TO  EAST  COAST 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  concerned  with  recent  reports  in- 
dicating that  a  tight  supply  situation  Is 
developing  in  New  York  and  in  other 
east  coast  States  that  could  result  in 
higher  prices  for  millions  of  consumers 
for  No.  2  household  heating  fuel  oil. 

Inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  the  current  shortage  is 
an  insufficient  supply  of  U.S. -flag  tank- 
ers, on  Septemt)er  20  I  wrote  Secretary 
McNamara  requesting  that  to  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  extent  the  Department  of 
Defense  release  U.S. -flag  tankers  it  uses 
so  that  they  could  be  used  to  transport 
this  fuel  from  the  gulf  coast  to  New  York 
and  other  east  coast  ports. 

Today  I  received  a  reply  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  In  that  letter  I  am 
Informed  that  the  No.  2  fuel  oil  situation 
on  the  cast  coast  is  improving.  As  one  of 
the  factors  the  Department  of  Defense 
reply  cites  the  "recent"  return  to  the 
commercial  trade  of  four  U.S. -flag  ves- 
sels chartered  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. It  also  indicates  that  five  more 
such  vessels  are  scheduled  to  return  to 
this  trade  by  November  15,  1967.  This 
is  good  news. 

So  that  the  public  record  may  be  com- 
plete on  this  matter  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  letter  to  Secretary 
McNamara  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense'.s  reply  of  September  29  I  received 
today  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

While  the  No.  2  fuel  oil  situation  may 
be  improving — and  the  relief  pronded 
by  the  Oil  Imports  Appeals  Board  on 
September  27  by  aranting  import  quotas 
to  several  east  coast  No.  2  fuel  oil  sup- 
pliers has  contributed  importantly  to 
that — the  winter  .sea.son  itself  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  supplies  are  adequate 
and  this  situation  bears  therefore  con- 
stant watching.  I  assure  the  Senate  that 
I  will  do  so  and  I  ursie  that  all  interested 
Senators  do  the  same. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

September  20,  1967. 
Hon.  Robert  3  McNam.\r.\, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  Pentagon 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Secret  art  McNamara:  There  Is  a 
tight  supply  situation  developing  on  the  East 
Coast  that  could  result  In  sizable  price  in- 
creases to  consumers  of  if3  Fuel  Oil  ( house- 
hold heating  fuel).  Since  this  product  Is 
used  by  millions  of  householders  In  New 
Tork  and  In  other  states  on  the  E^t  Coast, 


the  added  burden  In  the  cost  of  living  would 
be  widespread. 

I  am  informed  that  the  main  reason  for 
this  shortage  is  Insufficient  supply  of  tJ.S. 
flag  tankers.  The  prime  source  of  supply  of 
^^2  FMjel  Oil  Is  In  the  tJ.S.  Oulf  area  and 
the  movement  up  to  the  East  Coast  Is  Inter- 
coastal  trade  and  therefore  TJ.S.  flag  vessels 
must  be  used. 

Due  to  Increased  national  security  require- 
ments In  connection  with  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam,  the  return  of  much  procurement  of 
fuel  to  domestic  sources  to  lessen  the  dollar 
outflow  and  to  Improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  more  recently  due  to  the  Middle 
East  crisis,  the  Department  of  Defense  char- 
tered every  available  U.S.  flag  vessel  earlier 
this  year.  While  some  of  the  above  factors 
still  are  In  effect,  with  the  availability  of 
petroleum  products  in  the  Persian  Oulf  now 
returned  to  normal.  I  urge  you  to  release  U.S. 
fl.^g  vessels  to  be  used  In  the  East  Coast  trade. 
This  move  will  not  only  continue  to  keep 
these  vessels  In  operation  and  assist  our  do- 
mestic producers  and  marketers,  but  It  will 
also  very  materially  help  the  East  Coast  con- 
sumer by  relieving  the  critical  supply  posi- 
tion that  currently  exists. 

Other  moves  to  bring  relief  to  the  East 
Coast  may  be  necessary,  such  as  the  easing  of 
oil  Import  quotas,  especially  If  we  have  an 
unusually  hard  winter,  but  meanwhile  you 
could  very  materially  help  relieve  the  present 
crisis. 

With  best  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javtts. 


Assistant    Secretary    of    Defense, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  29. 1967. 
Hon.   Jacob  K.  JAvrrs, 
U.S.   Senate. 
Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Senator  Javfis:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  to  Secretary  McNamara  of  Sep- 
tember 20,  1967,  In  which  you  requested  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  release  U.S.  flag 
vessels  for  use  In  the  East,  Coast  trade. 

We  are  aware  of  the  supply  situation  on 
the  East  Coast  and  have  had  discussions  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  this  sub- 
ject. Including  the  possibility  of  our  releas- 
ing additional  U.S.  flag  vessels. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  ad- 
vised us  recently  however,  that  the  No.  2  fuel 
o'.\  situation  on  the  East  Coast  is  Improving. 
Factors  contributing  to  the  improvement  are: 
(1)  an  Increase  in  distillate  fuel  oil  stocks 
on  the  East  Coast:  (2)  the  recent  relaxation 
on  No.  4  fuel  oil  Imports:  (3)  the  opening  of 
the  Trans-Arabian  pipeline  on  September  15, 
1967;  (4)  the  decisions  of  the  Oil  Imports 
Appeals  Board  on  27  September  1967  grant- 
ing Import  quotas  to  several  East  Coast  No.  2 
fuel  oil  suppliers:  and  (5)  the  recent  return 
to  the  commercial  trade  of  four  DoD  char- 
tered US.  flng  vessels,  with  five  more  sched- 
uled for  return  by  November  15.  1967. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  also  finding  It  difficult  to  meet 
tanker  requirements  under  present  condi- 
tions and  the  fact  that  we  also  are  governed 
by  public  laws  (Title  10.  US  Code.  Sec.  2631 
and  Title  46,  US  Code,  Sec.  1241(b))  on  the 
use  of  U.S.  flag  vessels,  everything  pos.^lble 
will  be  done  to  assist  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  other  governmental  agencies  to 
avoid  a  critical  heating  oil  shortage  on  the 
East  Coast. 

Sincerely, 

Paul   H.   Rilet, 
Deputy  Asaistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Supply  and  Services) . 


PANAMA  CANAL  CONTROL  AND 
MODERNIZATION:  VIEWS  OF  EMI- 
NENT CONSTRUCTION  ERA  ENGI- 
NEER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  when 
first  undertaking  the  serious  study  of  In- 


teroceanlc  canal  problems  and  Panama 
Canal  history,  the  voluminous  writings 
on  them  appeared  overwhelming.  But 
gradually,  as  knowledge  was  gained,  the 
subject  came  into  focus,  and  what  at  first 
seemed  to  be  an  insuperable  task  proved 
relatively  easy  when  It  was  reduced  to  its 
simplest  elements. 

In  the  course  of  my  examination  of 
many  contributions  to  canal  literature, 
past  and  current,  I  have  noticed  a  vast 
difference  in  quality  between  those  com- 
posed by  casual  writers  and  self-serving 
propagandists,  as  compared  to  matter 
produced  by  persons  with  responsible 
experience  In  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation,  or  protec- 
tion of  the  canal,  and  who  have  lived  in 
the  Canal  Zone  or  in  Panama.  The  latter 
group  knows  the  problems  of  the  Isthmus 
at  first  hand  and  cannot  be  misled  by 
fallacious  arguments,  however  plausibly 
expressed.  The  latest  significant  contri- 
bution is  an  article  by  Dr.  Richard  H. 
Whitehead  of  Laconla,  N.H.,  recently 
published  in  the  Manchester,  N.H.,  Union 
Leader.  This  newspaper  Is  published  by 
William  Loeb,  son  of  the  former  secretary 
to  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Dr.  Whitehead,  as  a  young  electrical 
engineer,  served  in  the  Canal  Zone  dur- 
ing 1912-16  and  became  the  first  super- 
intendent of  the  Pacific  Locks  in  the  per- 
manent operating  organization.  After 
leaving  Canal  employment,  his  career 
was  distinguished  in  both  industry  and 
public  service.  Thus,  when  discussing 
such  crucial  questions  as  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  management  of 
the  Canal  enterprise,  he  speaks  with  the 
background  of  successful  experience  and 
with  only  one  view  in  mind — the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  world 
commerce,  as  well  as  of  Panama. 

Significantly,  Dr.  Whitehead  strongly 
opposes  the  long-planned  surrender  of 
U.S.  .sovereignty  over  the  U.S. -owned  Ca- 
nal Zone  territory  to  Panama,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  joint  United  States-Pana- 
ma management  over  the  canal,  and  the 
consti-uction  of  a  new  canal  of  so-called 
sea  level  design,  all  of  which  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  proposed  new  canal  trea- 
ties. 

For  Increased  canal  capacity.  Dr. 
Whitehead  urges  the  modernization  of 
the  existing  high-level  lake  and  lock-type 
canal  by  the  simple  and  relatively  in- 
expensive means  of  constructing  addi- 
tional locks,  emphasizing  that  water  sup- 
ply is  no  problem,  as  water  can  be 
pumped  at  low  cost.  He  also  suggests  the 
construction  of  a  Nicaragua  Canal,  with 
locks  of  the  same  .size  as  those  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway — 800  feet  by  80 
feet  by  31  feet — as  a  self-liquidating  ven- 
ture, a  proposal  that  I  shall  not  comment 
upon  at  this  time. 

In  connection  with  the  needed  increase 
of  capacity  and  operational  improve- 
ments of  the  existing  Panama  Canal 
which  has  lock  dimensions  of  1,000  feet 
by  110  feet  by  41  feet,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  invite  the  special  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  canal  marine 
operations  were  the  subject  of  meticu- 
lous studies  in  the  Panama  Canal  organi- 
zation during  World  War  II.  As  a  result 
of  these  studies,  there  was  developed  a 
plan  that,  in  addition  to  providing  for 
a  set  of  larger  locks,  called  for  the  elimi- 
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nation  of  the  Pedro  Miguel  Locks,  the 
consolidation  of  all  Pacific  Locks  south 
of  Miraflores.  the  formation  of  a  sum- 
mit lake  trafi&c  reservoir  in  the  Pacific 
sector  to  correspond  with  the  lock  plan 
at  Gatun,  and  the  raising  of  the  sum- 
mit water  level  from  its  present  maxi- 
mum of  87  feet  to  92  feet. 

This  plan  was  recommended  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  by  Gov.  Glen  E.  Edgcr- 
ton  in  1944  for  thorough  investigation 
and  was  approved  in  principle  by  Gov, 
J,  C.  Mehafifey  on  November  15,  1945, 
during  executive  hearings  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  as  the  preferred  plan  for 
the  major  increase  of  capacity  of  the  ex- 
isting canal.  The  original  third  locks 
project,  which  would  be  modified,  v.as 
authorized  in  1939  at  a  total  cost  not  to 
exceed  $277,000,000:  and  some  S75.000,- 
000  was  expended  on  it  before  work  was 
suspended  in  1942,  including  lock  site  ex- 
cavations at  Gatun  and  Miraflores  that 
could  be  used  in  Improvement  today. 

The  proposed  modifications  for  the 
original  project,  known  as  the  terminal 
lake-third  lock  plan,  would  include  pro- 
vision for  one  set  of  larger  locks — 1.200 
feet  by  140  feet  by  50  feet — and  greatly 
improve  canal  operations.  Because  of 
these  advantages,  it  won  the  support  of 
Secretary  of  the  Nav>-  Frank  Knox  and 
of  his  successor,  James  Forrestal,  and  was 
approved  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt for  a  postwar  project. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  would  invite 
attention  to  the  point  that  the  total 
investments  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Panama  Canal,  including  defense,  from 
1904  through  June  30.  1966.  was  $4,889,- 
051.000.  and  that  Dr.  Whitehead's  refer- 
ence to  SI. 9  billion  is  evidently  exclusive 
of  the  defen.=e  costs. 

In  order  that  Dr.  Whitehead's  Illumi- 
nating paper  may  be  easily  available  to 
Senators,  I  ask  unanimous  coasent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  We  SHom,D  Keep  Full  Control  of  the 
P.ANAMA  Canal  and  Not  Give  U?  Otjr  Sov- 
ereign Rights  to  the  Canal  Zone 

(By  Dr  Richard  H.  Whitehead) 
Over  five  weeks  ago  I  received  copies  of  the 
Proposed  New  Treaty  from  Panama  under 
which  we  are  to  give  up  cur  sovereign  rights 
to  the  Canal  Zone,  abolish  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  set  up  a  dual  operating  authority, 
greatly  Incre.xse  the  annual  payment  to  Pan- 
ama by  raising  canal  tolls,  and  give  all  cmal 
property  in  the  Zone  not  used  by  the  canal 
to  Panama,  all  In  the  expectation  of  our 
building  a  Sea  Level  Canal  elsewhere.  The 
Treaty  would  give  the  present  canal  eventual- 
ly to  P.^nama  without  payment  of  any  kind 
on  their  p.irt.  The  proposed  treaty  was  pub- 
lished in  all  Panama  newrpapers.  The  new 
treaties  not  only  abrogate  the  1903  Treaty, 
under  which  we  took  the  gamble  of  building 
the  present  can.il,  but  also  all  other  treaties 
including  the  Treaty  of  1936.  Under  this 
1936  Treaty,  a  so-called  treaty  of  friendship 
and  mutual  accord,  our  sovereign  rights  were 
reaffirmed,  thus  disposing  of  that  old  canard 
that  v.-e  have  our  position  In  Panama  by  force 
and  the  imposing  of  our  will  on  a  reluctant 
people. 

The  American  People  have  been  kept  Ig- 
norant of  these  treaties  and  brainwashed  by 
a  steady  barrage  from  government  sources 
aimed  to  minimize  the  Importance  of  the 
present  canal  to  our  economy.  This  not  with- 


standing the  fact  that  70  %  of  the  cargo  tran- 
siting the  canal  originates  In  or  Is  landed  in 
U.S.A.  ports.  Even  the  effect  of  Increasing 
tolls  to  give  a  greater  take  to  Panama  will 
have  serious  repercussions.  For  Instance,  we 
now  are  exporting  a  heavy  tonnage  of  coal 
mined  In  the  U.S.A.  through  the  canal  to 
Japan.  This  coal  Is  carried  to  port  by  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad.  Only  the  pres- 
ent low  tolls  through  the  Canal  make  It 
competitive  to  other  world  sources.  The 
Treaty  therefore  provides  not  only  for  even- 
tually giving  away  the  canal  but  also  mean- 
while raising  the  cost  of  living  in  the  USA. 
by  Increasing  costs  of  our  Imports  and 
exports.  It  wUl  also,  as  in  the  case  of  our 
exports  of  coal,  put  a  lot  of  Americans  out  of 
Jobs. 

In  Panama  there  Is  a  University  with  a 
dominant  far  leftist  group  that  plan  and 
promote  the  troubles  we  encounter  In 
Panama  that  is  Independent  of  government. 
This  University  Is  the  protected  sanctuary 
from  where  all  the  riots  start  in  Panama, 
that  destroy  Canal  property  and  lives,  and 
make  It  unsafe  for  an  American  Canal  em- 
ployee to  cross  the  street  from  the  Zone  into 
Panama.  The  Panama  authorities  let  them 
riot.  kill,  and  burn  and  then  blame  It  all  on 
us.  There  will  always  be  trouble  in  Panama 
as  long  as  the  government  of  Panama  Is  un- 
able under  their  laws  to  restrain  the  leftists 
In  their  University, 

Besides  the  riots  that  have  burned  and 
destroyed  property  and  lives  In  the  Zone, 
Panama  has  had  frequent  armed  Insurrec- 
tions of  its  own  as  attested  by  the  bullet 
marks  in  the  walls  of  the  National  Palace. 
Recently  there  was  an  Invasion  planned 
from  within.  In  1936  we  revised  our  treaty 
and  gave  up  our  right  to  maintain  law  and 
order  in  Panama.  Without  our  military  pres- 
ence with  such  an  unstable  government,  the 
safety  of  the  Canal  would  be  most  problemat- 
ical. The  only  power  that  maintains  order 
in  Panama  is  their  police  force.  Their  former 
Chief,  who  became  President,  was  assassi- 
nated by  opposite  political  forces  who  were 
never  punished  a  few  years  ago. 

Every  step  we  have  taken  to  help  Panama, 
every  concession  made  by  us,  has  simply  re- 
sulted not  only  in  a  lack  of  appreciation  but 
increased  demands.  The  organized  leftwing 
group  in  the  University  hate  us  and  there  Is 
nothing  we  can  do  about  it.  When  we  built 
the  new  Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  at  a  cost 
of  $26,000,000  for  the  sole  benefit  of  Panama 
did  we  get  thanks?  No.  We  had  another  riot. 
In  1964  we  couldn't  even  have  a  pleasant 
commemoration  event  to  celebrate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Canal. 

The  U.S.A.  has  Invested  1.9  billion  In  the 
Canal  (in  addition  to  defense  costs  )  On  the 
balance  sheet  of  the  Panama  Canal  only  350 
million  has  been  capitalized.  Countless  mil- 
lions have  gone  by  gifts  and  grants  to  Pana- 
ma In  property,  public  roads,  water  supplies, 
sanitation,  education,  and  Into  many  other 
channels  for  their  well-being.  In  the  fiscal 
survey  of  Panama,  "Report  of  the  Fiscal 
Mission  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  Etc..  1964",  the  opening  paragraph 
states:  "Panama  has  been  inaptly  referred 
to  as  a  .':rnaU  poor  country.  The  country  is 
small,  with  a  population  of  only  1.100.000, 
but  compared  to  countries  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica .  .  .  Panama  Is  relatively  well  off.  Pana- 
ma has  the  fifth  highest  per  capita  income 
nmong  nineteen  Latin  American  states."  In 
considering  our  relations  with  Panama  we 
must  bear  In  mind  that  there  is  no  great 
middle  class. 

There  are  twenty  or  so  wealthy  families, 
a  small  middle  class,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
population  live  in  the  Interior  In  what  we 
would  consider  a  primitive  state.  What  we 
are  up  against  In  Panama  are  the  ruling 
families  and  their  unea.sy  relationship  with 
a  leftist-oriented  University.  There  Is  no 
possible  solution  by  us  to  a  peaceful  and  last- 
ing settlement  to  our  Canal  problems  with 
Panama.    Every    concession    simply    hastens 


the  day  and  probability  of  givmg  up  the 
Canal  to  our  shame  and  future  regret.  If 
what  we  have  already  done  for  Panama  hasn"t 
produced  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  friend- 
ship and  trust,  nothing  ever  will.  There  Is 
no  way  of  having  the  Panama  University 
friendly  to  the  American  people.  Here  Is  a 
basic  conflict  that  can  only  be  held  in  check 
by  our  determination  to  assert  our  rights. 
It  Is  part  of  the  cold  war.  Revolutions  are 
common  in  Panama.  With  20  political  par- 
ties, no  great  stabilizing  middle  class,  a  few 
wealthy  ruling  families,  and  a  leftist  Univer- 
sity ready  to  stir  up  trouble,  our  giving  up 
any  control  of  our  life-line  Canal  Is  un- 
thinkable. The  futtire  Interest  of  Panama 
Itself  would  logically  be  best  served  by  our 
standing  by  our  present  rights  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  we  should  not  Increase 
canal  payments  to  Panama  and  help  con- 
tinue to  develop  their  economy.  The  removal 
of  our  mUltary  arm  U  Just  Inviting  more 
trouble. 

What  would  happen  to  the  present  Canal 
If  the  Senate  approves  this  give-away  treaty? 
My  answer,  and  I  organized  the  operating 
force  on  the  Pacific  side,  is  that  the  safety 
of  the  canal  would  be  jeopardized  by  dual 
operation.  I  know  many  simple  ways  that 
sabotage  could  wreck  the  Canal.  Such  sab- 
otage is  likely  when  sensitive  positions  are 
filled  under  the  proposed  treaty  by  un- 
screened graduates  from  the  Panama  Uni- 
versity under  a  dual  control  of  the  Canal. 

In  spite  of  all  the  facts  given,  which  should 
be  known  to  our  State  Department,  the  pro- 
posed treaty  Is  being  carefully  pushed 
through  an  unsuspecting  Senate.  The  strat- 
egy is  transparent  to  one  who  Is  cognizant 
of  the  facts  leading  up  to  Its  proposed  pres- 
entation. 

First  the  Army  Engineers  claim  the  Canal 
is  obsolete,  that  the  locks  should  be  elimi- 
nated, and  the  Canal  changed  to  a  sea  level 
canal.  This  implies  that  such  a  sea  level 
canal  would  be  free  from  locks  They  sug- 
gest also  a  sea  level  canal  may  be  built  to 
replace  the  present  Canal  elsewhere  and  that 
when  this  is  done  the  present  Canal  will  be 
obsolete  entirely.  Therefore,  they  reason  we 
might  as  well  get  rid  of  It  and  give  it  to  Pan- 
ama, Then  the  Army  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment collaborated  and  had  Congress  pass  a 
bill  with  an  imtlal  appropriation  of  $17,500,- 
000  to  study  the  situation.  But  the  commis- 
sion appointed  is  limited  to  a  study  of  a  sea 
level  canal.  The  problem  of  tides  Is  discussed 
by  the  proponents  of  the  legislation  but 
lightly  passed  over.  After  three  years  the 
commission  finds  that  the  tidal  currents  In 
a  sea  level  canal  would  make  Its  transit  haz- 
ardous and  states  that  "tidal  navigational 
devices  will  be  required".  What  are  these 
tidal  navigational  devices?  They  don't  state, 
but  I  can  tell  you  In  simple  language,  they 
are  tidal  locks. 

I  can  easily  prove  that  they  will  be  more 
complicated  than  the  present  locks.  Why? 
Because  a  ship  from  the  Pacific  entering  the 
tidal  locks  must  be  locked  either  up  or  down 
to  enter  the  Canal.  Thus  depending  on 
whether  It  is  high  or  low  tide  In  this  so- 
called  sea  level  canal  there  still  remains  the 
locks  they  would  like  to  eliminate,  but  the 
locks  required  are  more  complicated.  The 
problem  of  caring  for  the  f.ood  waters  from 
tropical  rainfall,  whose  natural  route  to  the 
sea  is  through  the  line  of  a  canal,  still  re- 
mains. These  flood  waters  reach  In  the  pres- 
ent Canal  350,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  A 
sea  level  canal  costs  billions  more  than  a 
high  level  canal  that  works  with  and  harmo- 
nizes with  the  forces  of  nature  like  our  Pana- 
ma Canal  at  present.  Both  Stevens  and  Goe- 
thals,  who  built  the  present  Canal,  emphati- 
cally stated  they  would  prefer  a  high  level 
canal  that  tames  the  Chagres,  to  a  sea  level 
canal  even  at  the  same  cost.  We  have  currents 
of  over  5  knots  In  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  with 
12  foot  tides.  At  the  entrance  to  the  Panama 
Canal  tides  reach  22  feet.  These  tides,  with 
out  tidal  locks,  will  produce  tidal  currents 
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of  7  to  8  knots.  This  would  make  navigation 
In  a  narrow  waterway  of  say  600  foot  width 
for  large  ships  hazardous  and  Impractical. 
The  commlsalon  study  of  a  sea  level  canal 
Is  a  red  herring  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  from  realizing  how  Im- 
portant the  present  Canal  Is  to  us.  The  limit- 
ing factors  In  the  present  Canal  are  Us  depth 
of  40  feet,  the  lUnlted  size  of  Its  lock.s  of 
110  feet,  and  the  width  of  Culebra  Cut  of 
300  to  500  feet.  Water  supply  Is  no  problem 
as  pimiped  storage,  a  device  used  by  many 
utility  companies,  can  inexpensively  care  for 
any  seasonal  shortage. 

The  Army,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  did 
not  build  the  Panama  Canal.  That  was  a  his- 
toric civilian  achievement  of  the  American 
People.  The  Army.  20  years  ago.  made  a  study 
of  converting  the  present  canal  into  a  sea 
level  canal  and  delayed  the  Installation  of 
larger  locks  on  which  we  have  already  spent 
In  excavation  over  $50.000.000— locks  that 
are  badly  needed  now.  Their  estimate  for 
converting  an  inadequate  sea  level  canal  to 
care  for  the  larger  ships  built  since  was 
nearly  2'^  billion  dollars.  The  study  was 
rightly  shelved  by  a  previous  administration 
and  never  reached  Congress  or  the  public. 
I  believe  that  when  all  the  chips  are  down, 
this  Is  stlU  their  objective  and  they  are  the 
agent  for  the  commission.  It  will  never  be 
done,  but  If  such  an  objective  could  be 
achieved  the  Army  could  say  We  built  the 
Panama  Canal.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  since 
the  Army  made  its  study  the  canal  was 
threatened  with  closure  by  a  rock  mass 
breaking  away  from  Contractors  Hill  In  Cule- 
bra Cut  Only  prompt  action  and  months  of 
work  removed  the  moving  mountain  slab  of 
rock  that  had  broken  away.  What  would 
have  happened  If  the  canal  had  been  100 
feet  deeper  through  the  Continental  Divide 
as  they  propose? 

When  the  300  foot  width  to  Culebra  Cut 
was  decided  on.  the  estimates  for  excava- 
tion were  Increased  to  195  000.000  cubic 
yards.  Before  we  reached  the  40  foot  depth 
in  the  Cut,  we  had  taken  out  325.000,000 
cubic  vards.  To  date  we  have  removed  over 
700,000000  cubic  yards  and  the  slides  are 
.?;!.';  in  motion.  It  will  take  us  4''2  more  years 
to  widen  Culebra  Cut  from  300  to  500  feet. 
For  every  ship  that  has  gone  through  the 
Canal  we  Americans  have  excavated  over 
two  thousand  cubic  yards  of  material,  and 
we  are  still  digging. 

They  t4»lk  of  using  atomic  energy  to  re- 
move dirt  and  rock  and  Ulustnite  the  effect 
of  Its  use  by  showing  a  hole  In  the  dry  desert 
of  Nevada  fmm  a  single  blast  350  feet  deep. 
In  the  tropics  the  rainfall  would  change  the 
material  on  the  slopes  to  sliding  mzid  and 
nil  UP  the  hole  made  by  the  blast.  The  so- 
called  new  science  of  sol!  mechanics  will 
quickly  realize  that  atomic  energy  will  at 
the  .same  time  It  blasts  a  hole  In  the  ground, 
also  weaken  the  adjact^nt  supporting  struc- 
ture, with  the  probability  of  starting  slides 
like  Culebra  and  Cucuracha  of  the  Panama 
Ca:ial  So  estimates  on  costs  based  on  use 
of  atomic  energy  are  very  problematical:  the 
Army  estimates  of  excavation  made  ini- 
tially for  the  Panama  Canal  were  far  off  in 
left  field,  and  the  estimates  for  costs  of  a 
sea  level  canal  are  subject  to  the  same  un- 
reliable guesswork. 

The  answer  to  the  Panama  Canal  problem 
Is  a  simple,  relatively  Inexpensive  one  f'lat 
cannot  be  propo.'ied  by  the  conmiivon  un- 
der the  present  limiting  sea  level  legislation. 
It  is  simply  to  keep  control  of  the  present 
Panama  Canal,  deepen  it.  widen  it,  and  add 
3  set  of  larger  locks  Then  build  a  high  level 
lock  canal  through  Nicaragua  for  smaller 
ships  using  locks  the  same  size  as  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  Most  of  the  engineering 
studies  h.-vve  been  made  and  the  cost  factors 
are  available  As  the  construction  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Is  recent,  estimates  of 
a  similar  canal  through  Nicaragua  would  be 
reliable.  This  canal  would  divert  the  smaller 
ships  from  Panama  and  shorten  the  distance 


from  New  Orleans  to  Sen  Francisco  by  360 
miles.  It  would  be  a  self-llquldatlng  venture, 
costing  about  one-half  billion.  It  would  cre- 
ate the  new  wealth  that  a  new  line  of  com- 
munication always  does.  This  canal  could  be 
a  Joint  venture  under  our  control  with  par- 
tlci{)atlon  by  the  Central  American  Staiee. 
Castro  wouldn't  like  it  because  of  Its  prox- 
imity to  Cuba  but  started  on  the  right  basis 
It  would  help  us  and  the  Central  American 
countries. 

I  would  suggest  If  we  do  this  that  we  in- 
sure establishing  an  educational  system  that 
will  put  our  contributions  In  the  proper  light 
to  the  nations  we  work  with.  If  we  do  not 
look  ahead  to  our  future  relationships  with 
the  countries  we  are  cooperating  with  the 
result  win  be  as  In  the  case  of  Panama.  We 
will  do  wonderful  things  for  others,  spend 
vast  sums  to  advance  their  economies,  but 
Instead  of  building  lasting  good  will  they 
win  openly,  as  In  the  case  of  Panama,  refer 
to  the  treaties  they  have  entered  Into  as 
cursed  treaties"  and  give  no  credit  to  us 
for  the  benefits  they  have  received  from  our 
hands. 

Having  been  In  Government.  I  know  partly 
how  propaganda  Is  set  In  motion  by  govern- 
ment agencies  to  promote  a  policy  that  Is 
frequently  not  declared  beforehand  to  the 
American  public.  The  present  aim  Is  to  pro- 
mote the  new  treaty  with  which  the  Ameri- 
can public  Is  unfamiliar.  The  first  step  Is 
secret  negotiations,  the  past  two  years  In 
the  case  of  Panama.  During  this  period  fu- 
ture obstacles  are  cared  for  by  brainwashing 
publicity.  In  the  present  case  a  red  herring 
device  of  a  sea  level  canal  has  been  used  and 
Congress  has  been  prevailed  on  to  pass  legis- 
lation to  study  a  sea  level  canal  only  so  that 
other  sensible  and  more  practical  proposals 
cannot  even  be  discussed. 

We  are  now  In  the  final  stage.  Panama  has 
known  all  about,  and  deliberated  on,  the 
proposed  treaty  for  months.  They  are  in — 
the  American  public  Is  out.  They  know  of  the 
unlikelihood  of  a  sea  level  canal  ever  being 
built  and  the  great  Importance  of  the  present 
canal.  They  also  know  that  the  vast  majority 
of  ships  built  recently  that  are  too  large  to 
transit  the  Canal,  will  never  use  any  canal 
and  can  operate  only  between  a  few  places 
having  sufficient  depth  to  care  for  them. 
Many  were  built  to  avoid  payment  of  tolls 
to  the  Suez  Canal,  a  busier  waterway  than 
Panama,  when  Egypt  lets  It  open.  While  the 
Panamanians  are  being  Informed  fully  we  are 
kept  In  ignorance,  except  for  the  brainwash- 
ing propaganda  tliat  Is  given  to  us  mean- 
while. 

Now  we  come  to  the  final  and  present 
stage  The  State  Department  knows  If  the 
American  people  have  the  opportunity  of 
digesting  all  the  facts  that  the  Senate  will 
not  likely  approve  the  proposed  treaty,  so 
they  take  the  next  step,  Just  before  releasing 
the  treaty  for  Senate  approval.  This  step  has 
Just  been  made  In  the  Christian  Monitor  of 
August  29.  1967,  In  a  brainwashing  article 
from  Panama  entitled  "New  Canal  Treaties 
Stir  Panama  Politics".  This  article  Is  a  clever 
piece  of  propaganda.  Here  Is  how  It  ends: 
"The  existence  of  a  foreign  colony  support- 
ed by  a  massive  military  force  In  the  heart 
of  Panamanian  territory,  whether  sanctioned 
by  treaty  or  not.  works  as  an  Irritant  to  Pan- 
ama piide  and  nationalism".  ■Naturally 
Panamanians  want  control  over  the  Zone  and 
an  end  to  military  bases."  o  student  said. 
"After  all  the  definition  of  national  sover- 
eignty Is  to  have  political  and  economic  con- 
trol over  national  territory." 
The  article  then  concludes: 
■Under  these  circumstances  any  delay  In 
signing  of  the  treaties  or  any  revisions  to  the 
detriment  of  Panama,  could  spark  violent 
protests,  a  coup,  or  open  revolution  .  .  .  that 
could  be  far  more  dangerous  to  United 
States  Interests  than  any  of  the  concessions 
contained  In  the  agreement." 

Thus  notice  Is  served  by  those   we  have 


done  so  much  for.  and  to  whom  we  have 
made  concession  after  concession  and  as- 
sisted In  every  conceivable  way,  that  we  had 
better  not  deliberate  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed treaty,  only  sign  It  without  regard  to 
the  equities  in  the  situation  which  have 
cost  the  American  Uixpayer  to  date  nearly 
two  bUlions.  We  must  not  discuss  the  re- 
cent riots  and  what  might  have  happened  to 
the  canal  If  we  had  had  no  protective  mili- 
tary force.  We  must  not  remark  that  our 
past  acts  of  generosity  have  only  led  to  more 
trouble,  dissatisfaction,  and  Increased  de- 
mands. It  Is  plain  that  If  the  Senate  passes 
this  treaty  that  future  historians  of  our  great 
Nation  will  mark  it  as  a  great  unwise  step 

■Without  wlsdom^^.  the  Good  Boo'k  says, 
•the  people  perish'^.  May  He  grant  our  lead- 
ers not  only  wisdom  but  the  courage  to  fight 
for  the  right.  A  shameful  surrender  of  our 
heritage  Is  being  planned  of  which  the  public 
Is  almost  unaware.  If  it  succeeds  it  will  be 
a  major  victory  for  world  Communism  In 
which  the  University  of  Panama  has  played 
a  major  part. 

I.  as  one  of  the  builders  of  the  Canal,  will 
feel  that  something  precious  has  gone  out  of 
my  life  and  that  those  of  mine  who  follo-.v 
are  going  to  have  fewer  opportunities  In 
the  America  of  Tomorrow, 

This  I  have  prepared  In  beloved  memory 
of  Stevens  and  Goethals,  who  built  the 
Canal  and  with  whom  I  had  a  long-standing, 
intimate  relationship. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
GUINEA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  people  of  Guinea  celebrate  the 
eighth  anniversary  of  their  national  in- 
dependence. On  October  2,  1958.  Guinea 
became  an  independent  republic,  after 
it  rejected  the  Constitution  of  the  Fifth 
French  Republic  and  the  concept  of  the 
French  community. 

Since  that  time.  Guinea  has  partici- 
pated in  many  international  organiza- 
tions and  been  an  active  leader  m 
regional  African  affairs.  In  general  .she 
pursues  a  course  of  nonalinement.  avoid- 
ing binding  commitments  to  major  po- 
litical-ideoloaical  blocs. 

In  1962.  it  was  my  honor  and  pleasure 
to  be  in  Guinea  and  meet  with  tlie  ca- 
pable President  Selcou  Toure  an.l  hi.=^ 
Cabinet.  They  have  faced  many  stimu- 
lating and  frustrating  challenges  in 
seeking  to  develop  the  material  and  hu- 
man resources  of  their  nation  and  to  ful- 
fill the  aspirations  of  their  people 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  sincere  wish, 
shared  I  am  sure  by  many  Americans, 
that  our  two  nations  enjoy  friendly  and 
fruitful  relations  based  upon  mutual 
respect.  I  join  well-wishers  throughout 
the  world  in  saluting  the  people  of 
Guinea  as  they  celebrate  their  national 
independence. 


••THE  COMING  DEFE.AT  OF  COMMU- 
NISM"—A  PASSAGE  FROM  THE 
BOOK   BY   JAMES   BURHAM. 

Mr.  DODD  Mr,  President,  recently  I 
re-read  a  passage  from  "The  Coming  De- 
feat of  Communism."  by  James  Burham, 
which  I  consider  so  impressive  and  so 
pertinent  to  the  situation  in  which  we 
now  f^nd  ourselves,  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Reco?;d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  passage 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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The  Coming  Defeat  of  CoMMtrmsM 
(By  James  Burham) 
■'Suppose  that  there  are  two  contiguous 
ranchei.  of  vast  extent,  located  In  frontier 
country  where  there  was  no  police  force  and 
no  functioning  governmental  authority.  The 
two  share  a  long  fenced  boundary  which  runs 
all  along  all  kinds  of  terrain  from  flat  mead- 
ows to  cliffs  and  canyons.  One  of  them,  the 
X  ranch,  is  much  more  the  prosperous,  with 
fat  pureblood  cattle,  many  fine  buUdlugs  and 
corrals,  and  much  first-class  equipment.  The 
other,  the  Y  ranch,  has  poorer  animals  and 
Inferior  shoddy  equipment  and  buildings. 
Both  employ  many  hands. 

The  policy  of  the  Y  ranch  Is  constant  at- 
trition. Every  night,  fences  are  cut  and  heads 
of  X  cattle  driven  over  the  line.  Disguised 
Y  employees  are  planted  in  the  X  working 
force,  and  in  its  management.  They  or  their 
colleagues  from  across  the  line,  frequently 
damage  X  equipment,  dynamite  barns,  burn 
(odder,  dismantle  pumps  and  contaminate 
water  holes.  The  infiltrated  Y  agents  nurture 
discontent  among  the  cowhands,  and  spread 
mythical  stories  about  Utopian  conditions  on 
the  Y  ranch.  The  Y  agents  in  the  X  manage- 
ment give  regular  reports  to  the  Y  bosses,  and 
manipulate  contracts  to  favor  Y  Interests. 
Every  now  and  then,  the  Y  ranch  carries 
wider  operations.  Miles  of  fence  are  torn 
down.  f.  new  fence  Is  put  up  around  sections 
of  heretofore  X  land,  including  all  cattle, 
buildings,  and  men  found  there,  and  Y  signs 
are  posted. 

Both  managements  know,  In  addition,  that 
the  complete  Y  plan  Is  to  take  over  the  en- 
tire X  property,  after  dynamiting  the  central 
buildings  and  shooting  up  most  of  the  lead- 
ing perEcnnel, 

The  X  management  was  trained  In  more 
settled  parts  of  the  country,  where  legal, 
rather  tr.an  violent,  methods  were  In  prac- 
tice. It  counters  the  Y  actions  by  hiring 
numerous  lawyers  and  getting  certified  copies 
of  its  deeds  and  titles.  It  Is  disturbed  about 
the  fence  cutting,  and  tries  to  develop  re- 
pair crews  to  push  each  morning  to  the  latest 
breaks.  It  strains  its  resources  to  try  to  put 
the  fires  out,  save  Its  fodder,  repair  the 
pumps,  and  test  and  decontaminate  the 
waterholes.  Occasionally  it  dismisses  one  of 
the  more  blatant  Y  agents  around  the  prop- 
erty; but  often  the  other  agents,  and  those 
they  have  Influenced,  raise  such  a  howl  that 
the  Job.  cr  another,  Is  given  back  again. 
When  parts  of  its  land  get  absorbed  by  the 
shifted  fence  into  the  Y  ranch,  the  X  lawyers 
file  formal  protests.  But  the  X  management 
has  always  had  a  great  respect  for  fences.  It 
keeps  its  wlrecutters  in  the  storehouses  (from 
which  they  are  often  stolen  by  the  Y  agents) 
even  though  the  Y  built  fence  is  so  slipshod 
that  It  could  almost  be  pulled  apart  by 
hand. 

The  X  lands  shrink;  its  cattle  diminish: 
Us  loval  employees  lose  confidence;  Its  sup- 
plies are  exhausted  and  Its  equipment  deteri- 
orates with  the  never-ending  repair  Jobs,  and 
the  ru.=hing  about.  The  exhausted  watchmen 
cannot  properly  guard  the  buildings  and 
corrals  and  endless  miles  of  fence.  The  Y 
management,  well  informed,  observes  guid- 
ing its  own  decisions  and  its  own  timing. 
The  Y  management  Is  even,  at  times,  a  little 
puzzled  For  it  knows  its  own  Immense  weak- 
ness compared  to  X.  It  knows  most  of  Its  own 
men  are  dissatisfied,  only  waiting  for  a  lead 
to  go  over  to  X.  It  knows  that  it  has  no  firm 
title  to  any  of  Its  acres,  and  not  even  the 
counterfeit  of  a  title  to  the  lands  which  It 
now  fences  off;  and  that  it  would  have  to 
yield  on  one  .section  after  the  other  if  the 
other  X  ranch  merely  walked  In  and  as- 
serted its  rights.  It  knows  that  Its  whole 
operation.  In  spite  of  Its  bold  front.  Is  so 
shaky,  functioning  so  badly,  that  it  is  in 
danger  of  toppling  over  at  a  single  firm  push. 
But  the  push  doesn't  come  and  the  Y  man- 
agement concludes  that  it  has  been  right  all 


along  In  believing  that  there  is  an  endemic 
disease,  spread  throughout  the  X  organiza- 
tion, which  par.Uyzes  Its  power  of  decision. ■' 


NEW  LEFT  ATTEMPTS  TO  ENCOUR- 
AGE DESERTION  FROM  THE  U.S. 
ARMY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  short  news  accounts  appear 
recording  attempts  by  the  new  left  stu- 
dent groups  to  encourage  desertion  by 
U.S.  soldiers  stationed  abroad.  Few  of 
these  articles  have  gone  into  much  de- 
tail and  depend  mainly  upon  the  asser- 
tions of  sympathetic  reporters  and  other 
biased  information. 

U.S.  spokesmen  have  denied  that  de- 
sertions are  increasing  in  any  appreciable 
number. 

However,  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  statement  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Ostli  for  broadcast  over  Radio 
Station  WDIX.  in  Orangeburg,  S.C.  Over 
the  years,  Mrs.  Osth  has  acquired  a  solid 
reputation  as  a  researcher  and  analyst 
of  Communist  and  Socialist  actiuties. 
Her  studies  are  meticulously  drawn  from 
the  publications  of  the  leftwing  move- 
ments themselves.  From  her  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  the  personahties  and 
intellectual  trends  in  this  area,  she  is 
able  to  present  news  and  information 
which  is  generally  overlooked  in  the 
Nation's  press  but  is  yet  news  of  signifi- 
cance to  our  society. 

She  has  now  prepared  a  study  which 
gives  specific  instances  and  accounts  of 
what  the  new  left  is  doing  to  encourage 
desertion.  Whatever  the  success  of  this 
movement,  it  is  clear  that  the  new  left  is 
working  very  hard  to  achieve  its  goals. 
I  would  like  to  call  these  facts  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  for  further 
study  and,  in  particular,  t-o  commend 
Mrs."  Osth  for  her  diligence  in  bringing 
them  to  light. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  her  WDIX  broadca^st  entitled 
■'Left  Wing  Student  Movement  Here  and 
Abroad'  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Leftwing  SxroENi  Movement  Here  and 

Abroad 
When  he  was  only  19  years  of  age  Jeffrey 
Shero,  then  a  University  of  Texas  student, 
came  to  the  attention  of  Congress  by  sign- 
ing an  ad  in  the  Herald  Tribune  against 
being  drafted  to  fight  In  Vietnam.  By  the 
time  he  was  20  he  had  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  at  its  June  1965  convention.  In  1966 
his  picture  was  published  in  the  Communist 
pubUcatlon  called  Southern  Patriot,  and  dur- 
ing this  past  summer  he  made  headlines  in 
New  Left  Notes,  official  organ  of  the  SDS. 
because  of  his  presence  In  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  delegate  to  the  ■■international  youth 
meeting  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  annlver- 
sarv  of  the  Russian  revolution. '• 

New  Left  Notes  for  August  21,  1967.  called 
Shero,  "Our  Man  in  Moscow,"  and  published 
his  article  Including  the  fact  that  he  told 
Cuban  delegates  that  "EDS"  thought  the 
war  against  South-East  Asia  w.is  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  the  American  political  economy, 
and  that  we  understood  that  American 
troops  would  be  fighting  more  wars  In  our 
economic  colonies  In  the  near  future."  He 
said,  "we  (meaning  the  SDS)  were  pre- 
pared  actively   to  oppose   these  campaigns. 


while  building  a  movement  whose  goal  waa 
the  building  of  a  new  society." 

Shero  stated  that  the  value  of  the  con- 
ference lay  in  the  hundreds  of  conversa- 
tions with  delegates  from  throughout  the 
world.  All  the  Americans  present  met  with 
the  entire  'Vietnamese  delegation  and  Shero 
himself  had  long  conversations  with  a  North 
Vietnamese  editor  and  the  leader  of  the 
delegation  from  the  National  Liberation 
Front.  These  Communists  expressed  their 
appreciation  for  the  anti-war  movement  in 
the  U.S. 

Most  dangerous  perhaps  Is  the  fact  that 
the  National  Liberation  Front  leader  wanted 
Information  on  the  SDS  and  SNCC  programs 
of  draft  resistance  and  desertion.  It  seems 
John  Tillman  of  SNCC  was  present  with 
Shero  and  didn't  hesitate  to  make  SNCC 
facts  known  to  the  Red  leader.  According  to 
Sheros  report,  "Phoung  said  that  tome  black 
soldiers  have  deserted  to  the  (National  Lib- 
eration* Front."  He  said,  "the  Front  has 
special  leaflets  for  Negro  soldiers  talking 
about  conditions  in  the  United  States  and 
asking  why  they  come  to  Vietnam  to  help 
kill  and  oppress  the  Vietnamese  people." 
This  propaganda  Is  prepared  by  Frenchmen 
who  deserted  In  the  last  war.  To  prove  these 
desertions  Phoung  said  he  would  attempt 
In  the  future  to  communicate  specific  names 
and  addresses  of  soldiers  who  had  deserted. 
That  event,  in  Itself,  ought  to  cause  Con- 
gress to  overrule  the  Supreme  Court  or  any 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  this  gov- 
ernment, so  that  travel  abroad  by  such  r.idi- 
cals  can  be  prohibited  in  time  of  war.  de- 
clared or  undeclared.  Here  we  have  an  open 
statement  by  an  SDS  leader  that  he  has  con- 
nived with  the  enemy  we  fight  In  Vietnam — 
connived  with  him  in  the  bosom  of  tlie  en- 
emy In  Moscow  which  finances  the  Vlet- 
cong.  Imagine  the  boon  to  the  leftwing 
movement  here  If  they  can  obtain  names  of 
deserters  and  at  the  same  time  constantly 
flit  back  and  forth  from  here  to  Hanoi  as 
couriers. 

Shero  wrote  that  the  European  New  Left 
and  Old  Left  was  well  represented  at  the 
Soviet  Conference.  The  New  Left  student 
movement  in  Europe  calls  Itself  syndlcahst 
and  Is  similar  to  its  United  States  counter- 
part. A  plan  was  concocted  for  SDS  speakers 
from  here  to  travel  to  European  camptises 
this  fall  to  speak  about  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  about  the  American  left  movement.  It 
seems,  according  to  Shero,  that  the  German 
SDS  members  thought  it  would  be  nice  If 
some  of  their  members  cotUd  come  to  live  in 
the  United  States  and  work  with  local  uni- 
versity groups  here  for  a  semester.  Certainly 
this  siiould  be  prohibited  by  law. 

Shero  further  wTote  that  he  talked  with 
British  New  Left  groups,  and  to  the  French, 
about  their  programs  of  "talking  with  the 
troops  about  the  Vietnamese  war  and  en- 
couraging them  to  desert."  Shero  wrote  that 
"Both  the  French  and  Swedish  governments 
have  now  given  political  asyltim  to  troops 
who  have  deserted."  Shero  Is  conniving  in 
this  effort  for  he  stated  that  "We  talked  of 
better  coordinating  efforts,  and  some  groups 
asked  SDS  to  create  leaflets  to  give  to  the  ■ 
American  soldiers  for  them.  They  felt  that 
Americans  would  best  understand  the  a-,- 
titudes  of  American  soldiers.  One  German 
SDS  member  from  Munich  said  they  had 
been  taking  up  a  collection  for  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  got  into  a  discussion  with 
some  Negro  troops,  and  in  the  end  the  troops 
gave  a  contribution." 

Shero  then  announced  he  was  going  to  at- 
tend an  all-European  syndicalist  student 
conference  In  Berlin  and  would  write  about 
that  later. 

He  was  true  to  his  word.  New  Left  Note.^  for 
September  18.  1967  carried  his  article  called, 
"The  Mood  in  Europe"  He  said  in  the  old 
days  the  ■■long-haired  kid  hanging  around  the 
European  train  station  or  soldier's  bar"  might 
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offer  "Dirty  pictures."  But  today  he  offers  "a 
better  deai."  This  "better  deal"  Is  described 
by  a  name  too  vulgar  to  quote,  but  it  adds 
up  to  effort*  to  demoralize  United  States 
Army  men  abroad.  They  urge  our  men  to 
desert. 

Bhero  revealed  that  the  German  SDS  began 
to  move.  He  explained  that  Prance  has  Im- 
proved Its  system  for  "smuggling  guys  Into 
the  country  and  getting  them  work  papers. 
Sweden  takes  more."  He  said  that  In  Amster- 
dam the  Dutch  deftwlng)  movement 
searches  among  U.S  Army  deserters  for  "the 
right  man  to  make  the  legal  test  case  for 
asylum.  England  prints  leaflets,  and  the  in- 
ternational floaters  smuggle  them  to  the  con- 
tinent." 

Jeff  Shero  reported  openly  that  what  he 
calls  the  international  underground  consists 
of  "thousands  of  crow  quick  minds  ( with ) 
Incredible  ^azes  of  contacts,  and  a  few 
dollars." 

According  to  Shero  the  Dutch  Proves,  the 
name  for  the  New  Left  In  Holland,  claim  that 
to  promote  desertion  Is  part  of  the  struggle 
against  the  American  war.  He  said  young  Eu- 
ropeans, speaking  of  the  leftwlng  of  course, 
equate  what  he  calls  "American  barbarism" 
with  the  "deeds  of  the  Nazis." 

In  the  September  23,  1967  Issue  of  the 
Radical  Red  weekly  newspaper,  National 
Guardian,  another  article  appears  on  the 
front  page  by  Jeff  Shero  Here  he  again  dis- 
cussed the  various  youth  movements  In  Eu- 
rope and  particularly  stressed  the  Importance 
of  what  he  termed  "solid  left  wing  trade 
union  tradltlor.s"  there.  These  offer,  among 
other  things,  "a  beer  in  the  club  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  sexu.il  liberation  and  fraternity 
against  the  .authorities  and  occasional  illegal 
actions.  .  .  ."  Shero  admitted  that  Many  of 
these  unions  are  surreptitiously  aiding  the 
army  desertion  effort  carried  out  by  the  more 
militant  activists  in  Europe.  Student  union 
money  .  .  .  finances  conferences  on  student 
affairs  where  private  discussions  between  peo- 
ple working  in  the  underground  desertion 
movement  take  place,  and  where  plans  for 
better  contacts  and  coordination  are 
made.  .  .  ."  He  wrote  that  as  in  America,  "the 
an tl -Vietnam  war  movement  (in  Europe)  Is 
searching  for  tactics  which  will  have  more 
effect  than  the  marches  of  the  past  year. 
Campaigns  now  center  on  the  army  desertion 
progrrams"  and  a  few  other  plans.  Shero 
thinks  the  New  Left  movement  in  Europe  Is 
healthier  than  it  Is  here  because  it  is  less  iso- 
lated from  society  there. 

Jiunp  back  now  to  the  National  Guardian 
newspaper  dated  September  9,  1967.  The 
front  page  article,  continued  on  page  8,  was 
written  by  Peter  Schumacher  He  wrote  from 
An;sterd.\m  that  at  least  two  European  coun- 
tries. Prance  and  Sweden,  are  givlns  legal 
refuge  to  US  servicemen  refusing  to  flsrht  In 
Vietnam.  According  to  Schumacher  an  esti- 
mated several  hundred  GIs  have  deserted 
In  E^urope  and  are  being  put  In  hideouts 
there.  Groups  in  Belgium.  Denmark.  Holland 
and  Germany,  and  soon  Italy  will  be  In- 
cluded, all  have  "activist"  leftwlng  groups 
aiding  in  this  desertion  of  our  men.  Most  of 
these  work  "underground."  Schumacher  re- 
iterates what  was  written  before  by  Shero — 
that  the  activists  are  looking  for  a  GI  willing 
to  risk  a  test  case  leading  to  the  granting  of 
political  asylum  In  European  countries. 

A  radical  student  leader  In  Holland  named 
Ton  Regtten  told  Schumacher  that  "In  Am- 
sterdam we  are  on  the  lookout  for  an  Ameri- 
can deserter  who  will  take  the  risk  to  stand 
as  a  test  case  here  In  a  similar  way  as  Negro 
soldiers  Louis  Armfleld  and  Roy  Jones  have 
done  In  Paris  and  Stockholm."  It  seems 
Jonea,  21  of  Detroit,  was  an  Intelligence  spe- 
cialist until  he  deserted  from  an  army  base 
near  Nuremberg.  An  underground  organiza- 
tion helped  hlrn  get  to  Sweden  by  providing 
him  with  forged  leave  papers. 

According  to  Schumacher,  the  difficulty  In 
locating  an  American  OI  willing  to  risk  a 


test  case  for  political  asylum  abroad  some- 
where Is  In  the  fact  that  moet  men  who 
desert  do  so  on  what  he  calls  "human 
grounds"  rather  than  due  to  their  "political 
consciousness."  This  Is  an  admission  really 
that  most  GI's  who  do  desert  abroad  proba- 
bly do  so  because  of  fear  of  war  rather  than 
because  they  are  so  pro-Communist  they 
won't  flght  In  Vietnam. 

It  seems  that  a  pacifist-social  1st  senator  In 
Holland  who  has  been  behind  numerous 
antl-Vletnam  demonstrations  in  Amsterdam 
helps  U.S.  army  deserters  by  using  his  parlia- 
mentary immunity.  He  has  asked  his  Neth- 
erlands government  If  deserters  can  have 
political  asylum  there  but  to  date  there  has 
been  no  reply. 

The  first  U.S.  army  deserter  was  offered 
refuge  at  the  Russian  embassy  In  The 
Hague,  but  due  to  certain  circumstances  this 
was  not  accepted.  Instead,  the  man  was 
taken  to  France  and  put  In  touch  w^lth  the 
left-wing  Student  Union  (the  UNEF)  there. 
They  found  a  hiding  place  for  him  on  a  farm 
in  Prance  where  he  still  works.  Now  more 
than  20  deserters  have  passed  through 
.\msterdam  to  Parts  by  car.  There  is  also  a 
Danish  underground  group  aiding  In  this 
anti-American  effort.  Schumacher  reported 
that  to  urge  desertion,  fmmphlets  are  handed 
out  near  U.S.  army  barracks  in  Germany  in- 
structing GI's  on  ways  and  means.  Fortunate- 
ly for  us,  German  police  attempt  to  confiscate 
such  leaflets,  but  now  others  are  printed  In 
England  and  given  to  our  GI's  on  leave. 

Obviously.  It  is  national  suicide  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  permitting  radical 
student  revolutionaries  to  travel  abroad 
where  they  are  In  a  position  to  set  up  Intel- 
ligence networks  with  Marxist-Leninist  stu- 
dent movements  there.  Congress  needs  to  act 
immediately  to  put  a  halt  to  such  subver- 
sion. 


PROF.  JEROME  B.  COHEN 
OPPOSES  TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  in  feeding  the  very 
inflation  they  also  advocate  controlling 
through  a  tax  increase  is  discussed  In  a 
very  cogent  letter  In  yesterday's  New 
York  Times  by  Prof.  Jerome  B.  Cohen 
of  the  City  University  of  New  York. 

Professor  Cohen  notes  that  the  money 
stock  has  risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  9 
percent  in  the  past  6  months;  that  pri- 
vate demand  deposits  have  risen  since 
February  at  a  10.5-percent  annual  rate; 
and  that  time  deix>sits  at  commercial 
banks  have  gone  up  even  faster,  at  an 
annual  18-percent  rate  since  January-. 
All  of  these  put  together  average  out  to 
13  percent,  a  sizable  increase  from  the 
1960-66  rate  of  8.5  percent. 

In  view  of  this,  the  fastest  growth  In 
monetary-  expansion  in  20  years.  Profes- 
sor Cohen  contends  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has,  by  contributing  to 
the  "easy  money"  situation  so  largely, 
failed  to  control  the  situation  as  it  might 
have.  In  short,  we  should  be  controlling 
any  Inflationary  dangers  besetting  us 
through  a  better  use  of  monetary  policy 
rather  than  laying  the  burden  on  the 
public  through  a  tax  Increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  may  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
to  the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Against    Tax    Rise 

To  the  Editor:  A  propaganda  campaign  Is 
under   way   to   convey   the   Impression   that 


most  economists  In  the  country  favor  a  tax 
increase.  Many  of  us  do  not,  but  we  lack 
Washington  sponsorship  to  organize  and  pub- 
licize our  views.  (Editorial  Sept.  24.) 

One  of  the  chief  culprits  In  the  Inflation- 
ary pressure  building  up  at  present  has  been 
the  Federal  Reserve,  which  has  been  pump- 
ing credit  into  the  economy  vigorously  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  money  stock  has  risen  at  a  9  per  cent 
annual  rate  in  the  past  ssx  months.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  "Fed's"  easy  money,  about  $10  bil- 
lion has  been  added  to  the  money  supply 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Private  de- 
mand deposits  are  up  at  a  10.5  per  cent 
rate  since  February. 

Time  deposits  at  commercial  banks  have 
grown  at  an  18  per  cent  annual  rate  since 
January.  Consequently,  the  Inclusive  money 
supply,  private  demand  deposits  plus  cur- 
rency plus  time  deposits,  has  Increased  at  a 
13  per  cent  annual  rate  this  year.  From  mld- 
1960  to  mld-1966  this  measure  grew  at  an 
average  rate  of  less  than  8  per  cent. 

GROWTH     OF     DEPOSITS 

As  a  leading  bank  declared  recently,  "Mon- 
etary policy  has  been  extraordinarily  expan- 
sive during  the  past  nine  months.  The  pub- 
lic's holdings  of  currency,  demand  deposits 
and  time  deposits  have  grown  faster  than 
at  any  other  time  in  the  last  twenty  years." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem has  come  out  for  a  tax  increase  on  sev- 
eral recent  occasions  to  contain  the  Infla- 
tionary pressures  which  his  system  has  been 
helping  to  generate.  In  the  face  of  a  mount- 
ing Federal  deflclt.  Federal  policy  should 
have  been  neutral  during  the  first  half  of 
1967,  and  restrictive  from  mid-year  on. 

If  Federal  Reserve  policy  were  reversed  and 
average  free  reserves  of  the  member  banks 
were  reduced  from  the  present  plus  $275 
million  to  a  minus  $400  million  figure  by  a 
tight-money  policy,  no  tax  lncrea.se  would 
be  necessary. 

A  tax  increase  Isn't  needed  at  this  time 
and  once  Imposed  Is  difficult  to  reverse.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  policy  Is  much  more  flexible  If 
used  Intelligently. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS   OF    1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  2388)  to  provide  an  Im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  op- 
eration of  economic  opportunity  pro- 
grams, to  authorize  an  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
unanimous-con.?cnt  agreement  reached 
on  Friday  last,  the  pending  business  Is 
amendment  No.  341.  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  and 
the  debate  Is  limited  to  2  hours  to  be 
divided  equally  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 

ORDER     FOB     RECOGNITION     OF    SENATOR     COOPER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that — notwithstand- 
ing the  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
that  Amendment  No.  341,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  be 
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the  pending  business — the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson  said  in  his  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  administration's  position  on 
■Vietnam  last  Friday  evening  that  peace 
lies  with  Hanoi.  One  statement  was: 

It  Is  by  Hanoi's  choice,  not  ours,  not  the 
world's,  that  the  war  continues. 

I  cannot  agree  I  do  not  criticize  my 
country,  but  fact  and  reason  dictate  that 
the  first  step  tov,'ard  negotiations  and 
peace — the  unconditional  cessation  of  the 
bombing  of  North  'Vietnam — lies  now  In 
the  choice  and  control  of  our  country'. 

The  reasons  which  lead  the  North  'Viet- 
namese, in  my  view,  to  ask  for  the  un- 
conditional cessation  of  bombing,  the 
growing  support  of  this  requiretient  by 
friend  as  well  as  foe,  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  little  hope  for  negotia- 
tions and  for  a  just  settlement  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  until  the  United  States  takes 
this  first  step — the  cessation  of  its  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam. 

This  has  been  my  judgment  since  the 
bombing  started  in  1965.  It  is  a  judgment 
which  I  expressed  first  in  March  1965. 
when  the  bombing  commenced,  and  later 
in  January  1966,  after  I  had  returned 
from  Vietnam,  and  in  several  speeches 
in  the  Senate  this  year.  It  is  a  judgment 
that  I  have  expressed  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  since  that  time. 

I  speak  today  because  there  are  new 
situations  which  cause  me  to  urge  again 
this  course  of  action. 

The  first  is  the  possibility  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the  United  Nations,  or  of  its 
member  states,  dui'ing  its  session  in  New 
York.  The  strong  and  consistent  position 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field]— a  man  whom  we  all  respect  and 
admire — that  the  issue  of  Vietnam  should 
be  submitted  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Security  Council  without  reservation,  and 
if  the  Security  Council  wUl  not  act,  to  the 
General  Assembly,  has  received  wide  sup- 
port in  the  Congress  and  throughout  our 
country. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  Is 
correct  in  holding  that  the  United  Na- 
tions should  assume  jurisdiction  and 
satisfy  its  chief  reason  for  existence,  that 
of  maintaining  peace,  whatever  the  ob- 
stacles may  be.  The  United  Nations 
should  assume  jurisdiction,  but  if  it  does 
not.  the  presence  of  representatives  of 
concerned  countries  at  the  United  Na- 


tions provides  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  private  discussions  and  negotia- 
tions— an  opportunity  which  will  not  be 
easily  available  after  the  session  has 
adjourned. 

We  may  note,  while  jurisdiction  has 
not  yet  been  assumed,  that  the  chief 
burden  of  practically  every  speech  of 
representatives  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations:  speaking  in  the  General 
Assembly,  has  been  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

There  is  a  second  reason  which  leads 
me  to  speak  today.  We  are  on  the  eve  of 
a  national  election — one  of  the  great 
events  in  American  political  life — and 
the  campaign  debate  is  already  under- 
way. 

Vietnam  will  inevitably  be  an  issue,  for 
It  Is  the  greatest  problem  and  concern  of 
our  country.  It  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  it  were  not  an  issue  in  the  coming 
campaign.  Parties  and  candidates  will 
take  positions  and  the  people  will  make 
their  decisions  upon  policies  and  the 
course  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

We  know  that  in  the  heat  of  the  cam- 
paign when  emotions  arc  aroused,  politics 
may  for  a  time  override  the  reasonable 
debate  of  policy,  and  the  opportunity  for 
a  settlement  of  the  war  may  be  postponed 
until  after  the  election  next  November. 
I  do  not  want  this  to  happen.  I  do  not 
speak  politically  today,  for  the  war  with 
all  its  problems  and  burdens  is  the  con- 
cern of  all  our  people. 

No  one  can  say  whether  this  will  cause 
a  postponement  of  a  settlement  of  the 
war.  but  if  it  does,  we  know  that  in  the 
intervening  period  until  November  1968. 
a  heavy  price  will  be  paid  by  the  young 
men  of  our  country  and  the  peoples  of 
South  and  North  Vietnam.  And  in  that 
period,  tiie  dangers  cf  an  expanded  war 
will  not  be  lessened. 

We  have  all  been  in  politics;  we  have 
all  been  in  campaigns.  Many  of  us  have 
participated,  one  way  or  another,  in 
presidential  campaigns.  I  believe  we  will 
all  agree  that  there  will  be  le.ss  possibil- 
ity of  a  settlement  of  this  war  during  the 
campaign  year. 

Tae  cessation  of  bombing  is  a  difQcult 
decision  for  the  President  to  make.  It 
involves  a  change  in  present  policy,  but 
such  a  change  would  be  consistent  with 
the  President's  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins 
in  April  1965,  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
United  States  would  be  willing  to  enter 
negotiations  unconditionally.  Admittedly, 
the  cessation  of  bombing  might  not  re- 
sult in  ne2otiations,  and  admittedly  it 
involves  some  immediate  risk  to  the  secu- 
rity of  our  forces  in  Vietnam.  But  the 
possibility  of  a  cease-fire,  negotiations, 
and  a  settlement  based  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  the  people  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam  far  outweighs  any  risk. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  believe  the  is- 
sue of  negotiations  and  of  peace  in  South 
Vietnam  lies  now  with  the  administra- 
tion and  with  our  countrj*. 

Now  I  should  like  to  direct  my  atten- 
tion to  some  questions  and  criticisms  that 
have  been  raised  regarding  the  proposal 
to  cease  bombing.  It  is  correct  and  proper 
that  questions  should  be  asked  and  criti- 
cisms should  be  raised  on  such  a  vital 
issue. 

I  am  aware  that  It  can  be  said  that 
the  plea  for  a  cessation  of  bombing  ex- 


presses only  a  hope.  I  do  not  believe  It 
Is  only  a  hope.  Fact  and  reason  are  the 
basis  of  my  support  and  my  appeal  for 
the  cessation  of  bombing. 

We  must  take  into  account  the  long 
record  of  North  Vietnam's  requirements 
for  an  unconditional  cessation  of  bomb- 
ing. As  escalation  has  increased,  its  gov- 
ernment has  presented  to  the  United 
States  additional  and  harsher  require- 
ments; but  the  continuinfi  condition, 
without  variation,  has  been  the  cessa- 
tion of  bombing. 

Ho  Chi  Minh's  response  to  President 
Johnson's  letter  of  February  10  of  tills 
year,  in  which  he  asserted  the  full  list. 
the  old  list,  of  requirements,  appeared 
to  foreclose  the  President's  offer;  but  It 
ended  with  these  words: 

It  is  only  after  the  unconditional  cessation 
of  United  States  bombing  raids  and  all  other 
acts  of  war  against  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  that  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  and  the  United  States  could  en- 
ter into  talks  and  discuss  questions  concern- 
ing the  two  sides. 

The  Vietnamese  people  will  never  submit 
to  force,  they  will  never  accept  talks  under 
the  threat  of  bombs. 

Our  cause  Is  absolutely  Just.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  United  States  Government 
win  act  In  accordance  with  reason. 

Recently,  after  the  speech  of  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg — and  it  was  a  ver>'  good 
speech — in  the  United  Nations,  the  re- 
sponse of  Hanoi,  through  its  press,  ap- 
peared inflexible.  But  again,  the  same 
theme — the  cessation  of  bombing — was 
emphasized. 

North  Vietnam's  requirement  un- 
doubtedly is  based  upon  its  view  that  the 
United  States  has,  by  its  bombing,  in- 
vaded and  aggressed  against  its  territorj- 
and  its  people.  We  do  not  have  to  accept 
as  correct  this  reasoning  of  North  Viet- 
nam, but  we  have  to  consider  it.  I  believe 
that  commonsense  Informs  us  that  a 
people  who  would  not  surrender  to  the 
French  or  to  the  Japanese,  and  again  to 
the  French  after  World  War  II.  and  a 
Communist  government  allied  with  Com- 
munist China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  will 
not  negotiate  under  the  threat  of  bomb- 
ing, which  they  consider  to  be  an  ulti- 
matum to  come  to  the  conference  table 
or  to  surrender.  In  fact,  some  of  our  mill- 
tarj'  leaders  have  said  that  the  purpose 
of  our  t)ombing  is  to  compel  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  come  to  the  conference 
table. 

We  must  take  into  consideration,  also, 
the  reasoning  and  the  opinion  of  other 
countries  and  peoples  of  the  world.  U 
Thant,  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  recently  said  again,  cate- 
gorically, that  if  bombing  should  stop, 
negotiations  would  occur  shortly.  Mr, 
Kosygin,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
E>epartment  of  State,  told  President 
Jolinson,  at  Glassboro,  that  negotiations 
would  ensue  if  the  bombing  stopped.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  representative  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  speaking  to  the  President, 
would  make  this  statement  without  au- 
thority. At  the  United  Nations,  in  grow- 
ing chorus,  the  representatives  of  mem- 
ber states  have  taken  the  same  position. 
It  may  be  that  their  statements  express 
a  hope,  but  they  are  made  by  men  ex- 
perienced In  world  affairs,  experienced 
in  negotiation,  and  they  speak  for  their 
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governments.  The  necessity  of  a  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  Is  becoming  a  worldwide 
Judgment.  It  Is  one  which  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  Ignore. 

I  hope  the  Pi-esident  will  take  counsel 
from  such  an  international  consensus 
and  from  the  countries  which  are  our 
friends.  Such  a  friend  as  Canada,  speak- 
ing through  its  Minister  of  External  Af- 
fan-s,  Paul  Martin,  has  said: 

It  seems  clear  that  all  attempts  *.o  bring 
about  t.tlks  between  the  two  sides  are  doomed 
to  failure  unless  tae  bombing  Is  stopped. 

I  believe,  also,  that  the  President  can 
take  coun.sel  from  those  in  Congress  and 
throughout  the  country  who  have  main- 
tained this  position  for  a  long  time,  not 
from  any  doubt  of  the  strength  of  our 
country  or  doubt  of  the  good  Intentions  of 
the  President,  but  upon  the  basis  of  fact 
and  reason. 

Now  I  direct  my  attention  to  other 
questions  that  are  asked,  and  they  are 
proper  questions.  Many  questions  neces- 
sarily must  be  raised  and  faced  by  the 
Government,  by  the  President,  and  by 
those  of  us  who  propose  this  alternative 
course  if  the  cessation  of  bombing  were 
not  followed  by  negotiations. 

Would  the  failure  of  negotiations  en- 
danger the  security  of  our  forces? 

Would  the  resimiption  of  bombing  be 
required? 

Would  the  failure  of  negotiations  lead 
to  the  hardening  of  the  positions  of  the 
parties  and  a  long  and  expanded  war'' 

Would  a  failure  of  negotiations, 
harden  the  po.<iitions  of  the  parties  and 
lead  to  a  larger  danger— the  interven- 
tion of  Communist  China  and  a  larger 
participation  by  the  Soviet  Union? 

I  should  like  to  answer  these  questions 
for  myself. 

The  reasons  which  support  a  cessation 
of  bombing  would  in  my  view  be  appli- 
cable to  the  policy  we  should  follow  if 
negotiations  do  not  ensue  Immediately. 
If  negotiations  should  not  follow.  I  be- 
lieve our  policy  should  then  be  to  con- 
fine military  action  to  South  Vietnam 
along  with  the  cessation  of  bombing  it 
would  be  the  best  means  of  preventing  a 
long  and  expanded  war,  and  the  best 
means  of  ultimately  securing  negotia- 
tions. 

This  is  not  a  position  I  have  taken 
recently.  In  1965,  in  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber.  I  said  that  the  cessation 
of  bombing  and  the  confinement  of  the 
battleground  to  South  Vietnam  were  the 
best  means  of  preventing  an  expansion 
of  the  war  and  preventing  the  possible 
intervention  of  Communist  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  necessity  for  such  a  new  policy  is 
supported  by  the  record  of  our  present 
policy  Since  bombing  began  in  1966  the 
infiltration  of  men  and  supplies  from 
North  Vietnam  has  increased,  as  have 
the  activities  of  the  Vietcong.  Our  forces 
have  grown  from  nearly  24.000  to  over 
500  000  This  does  not  take  into  account 
those  forces  which  are  on  the  perimeter 
of  Vietnam,  our  naval  forces:  or  Thai- 
land. Japan,  and  the  Philippines,  who 
together  are  engaged  In  support  of  our 
forces  in  Vietnam. 

The  Increase  of  our  forces  to  over 
500,000  men  and  and  massive  bombing, 
the  weight  of  which  Is  larger  than  the 
bombing  in  World  War  n,  has  not  halted 


the  infiltration  of  men  and  supplies  from 
the  north.  We  must  ask  if  this  vast  ex- 
pansion of  the  war  in  2 '2  years  is  a 
consequence  of  our  bombing,  rather  than 
as  the  administration  says,  that  bombing 
has  been  required  because  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  war. 

I  believe  it  is  our  bombing  which  has 
caused  vast  expansion  of  the  war. 

Since  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
began,  the  Soviet  Union  has  stepped  up 
its  supply  of  arms  including  sophisticated 
weapons,  and  recently  it  has  promised 
additional  aid  and  volunteers,  if  neces- 
sary. The  Soviet  Union  considers  North 
Vietnam  Its  ally  which  it  must  aid.  as 
we  consider  South  Vietnam  an  ally  which 
we  must  aid. 

Again,  we  must  ask  if  this  increased 
supply  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
provision  of  sophisticated  weapons  is  a 
result  of  our  bombing,  and  whether  con- 
finement of  the  battlegroimd  to  South 
Vietnam  would  result  in  a  reduction  or 
a  cutoff  of  the  Soviet  Unions  supplies  to 
North  Vietnam.  It  would  be  an  important 
means  of  determining  the  intentions  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Vietnam  and,  in- 
deed, their  intention  toward  the  United 
States  in  the  difficult  problems  which  en- 
gage our  two  countries. 

It  is  tragically  clear  also  that  the  ex- 
tension of  the  war  to  North  Vietnam  has 
not  strengthened  the  security  of  our 
forces.  Since  the  bombing  started  the 
casualty  lists  have  gone  up  from  a  few 
hundred  tmtil  today  the  number  killed 
is  over  13.000.  and  the  number  wounded 
is  over  88,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  continue 
for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Now,  with  this  record, 
can  It  be  said  that  it  would  endanger  the 
security  of  our  forces  if  we  should  cease 
the  bombing  and  confine  the  battle- 
ground to  South  Vietnam? 

It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  if 
we  change  our  policy  to  one  of  deescala- 
tion,  that  the  United  States,  with  Its  vast 
array  of  arms  and  power  could  not  pro- 
tect our  forces  effectively  and  do  so  even 
better  than  today.  Our  vast  power  could 
be  concentrated  where  needed  in  support 
of  our  troops  and  at  the  points  where 
Infiltration  routes  from  the  north  enter 
South  Vietnam. 

I  have  raised  these  questions  as  to 
whether  the  proposal  to  cease  bombing 
is  simply  one  of  hope,  and  what  situ- 
ations might  result  if  negotiations  did 
not  ensue,  for  they  are  proper  questions 
and  they  must  be  answered. 

But  my  chief  purpose  for  speaking  to- 
day In  support  of  this  proposal,  as  I  have 
urged  for  two  and  a  half  years,  is  to  press 
for  cessation  of  bombing,  as  a  means  to 
determine  if  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong  will  respond— and  whether 
the  war  can  be  brotight  to  an  end.  If  the 
war  does  not,  then  I  believe  that  con- 
finement of  the  war  to  South  Vietnam 
would  reverse  the  present  dangerous  ex- 
pansion of  the  war  and  lead  ultimately. 
If  not  Immediately,  to  its  end. 

We  camiot  foresee  every  eventuality. 
I  argue  today  that  we  should  take  steps 


which  will  reduce  the  conflict  or  which 
we  can  hope  will  lead  to  its  settlement 
rather  than  to  continue  a  course  of 
action  which  promises  thus  far  no  settle- 
ment except  by  the  arbitrament  of  war. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  lay  out  specific 
policies  that  United  States  should  pursue 
if  negotiations  occur.  I  believe  our  ob- 
jectives for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
are  worthy,  but  I  believe  also  that  the 
abiUty  of  the  United  States  to  determine 
the  course  of  another  country  is  limited. 
As  the  people  of  North  Vietnam  and,  in- 
deed, of  South  Vietnam  would  resist 
domination  by  the  United  Stales,  they 
will  resist  domination  by  the  Communist 
Chinese.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  history 
of  their  long  struggle  against  the  French, 
Japan,  and  China.  In  the  event  of  nego- 
tiations and  any  settlement,  it  is  likely 
that  an  international  body,  and  most 
likely  the  Geneva  Conference,  could  pro- 
vide time  and  opportunity  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam  to 
determine  the  form  of  government  and 
society  tliey  desire.  We  hope  that  it  will 
be  a  choice  of  democratic  values,  but 
their  people  must  make  the  choice. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States,  with 
all  its  vast  power,  its  good  and  noble  in- 
tentions, cannot  prescribe  the  affairs  of 
another  country.  We  cannot  intervene 
throughout  the  world  unless  our  national 
security  or  freedom  in  the  world  is  truly 
affected.  We  can  be  of  assistance.  We 
can  supixirt  the  processes  of  world  order 
and  law,  we  can  provide  effective  eco- 
nomic aid  and.  above  all,  we  can  sot  an 
example  of  freedom  and  opportunity  at 
home,  which  the  peoples  of  the  world 
seek. 

The  war  troubles  our  people.  I  do  not 
think  it  Is  a  criticism  of  the  Ameiican 
people  to  say  that  it  troubles  them.  We 
are  concerned  that  our  country  shall,  by 
its  actions,  express  the  ancient  principle, 
in  which  we  believe,  that  the  affairs  of 
nations  and  men  can  best  be  governed  by 
reason  and  justice,  and  not  by  force- 
even  our  force,  and  that  our  countrj'  with 
all  its  power  and  influence  shall  lead  the 
way  to  sustain  that  principle  in  the  world. 

If  our  country  does  not  do  this,  then  I 
see  little  hope  that  other  cotmtries  in  the 
world  with  power  and  influence  will  do  so. 
It  is  because  of  this  faith,  as  well  as  for 
the  practical  reasons  which  I  have 
argued,  that  I  urge  the  President,  who 
wants  peace — who  has  sought  peace — and 
who  must  make  the  decision,  to  order  a 
cessation  of  the  bombing  as  a  step  toward 
negotiations  and  a  just  settlement  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  by  reading  the 
closing  paragraph  of  an  editorial  which 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
last  Friday: 

The  Administration  has  repeatedly  pro- 
tested its  desire  for  peace.  Now  is  the  time 
to  prove  this  Intention  by  heeding  the  advice 
of  close  friends  and  the  wider  world  commu- 
nity. As  Danish  Premier  Jens  Otto  Krag  ob- 
served the  other  day:  "He  who  takes  the  de- 
cisive step  by  vvhlch  to  bring  the  fighting  to 
an  end,  to  get  negotiations  started,  and  to 
Insure  durable  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  will 
Inscribe  his  name  In  the  books  of  history  " 

I  would  like  for  the  name  of  the  United 
States  to  be  included  in  the  books  of  his- 
tory for  this  noble  cause. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 
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Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  his  responsible  atti- 
tude and  the  statesmanlike  address  he 
has  just  delivered. 

I  know  how  deeply  he  feels.  He  recog- 
nizes that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wants  peace.  In  his  suggestions  he 
has  been  most  respectful  and  most  con- 
structive. He  has  weighed,  as  he  pointed 
out  in  his  remarks,  the  consequences  of 
a  bombing  halt. 

That  raises  a  most  interesting  ques- 
tion, because  if  there  is  to  be  a  bombing 
halt,  is  it  to  be  of  a  temporary  nature, 
with  a  time  limitation,  or  is  to  be  perma- 
nent and  marked  by  a  period? 

If  it  is  to  be  the  former.  I  think  the 
danger  is  great  that  if  there  is  no  reaction 
from  the  other  side  and  bombing  is  once 
again  resumed,  the  war  will  be  widened 
still  further,  made  more  open-ended,  and 
will  create  a  preater  possibihty  of  a  con- 
frontation with  China. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky,  though, 
has  not  indicated  that  he  is  interested 
in  that  kind  of  cessation  in  the  bombing, 
that  he  is  interested  in  a  cessation,  pe- 
riod. In  that  event  we  could  confine  our 
activities  to  South  Vietnam  per  se,  and 
see  what  the  reaction  would  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  proposal  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

In  that  respect.  I  might  say  that  in 
discussing  Vietnam  this  morning  with 
the  distinguished  dean  of  Republicans, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken], 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  what  we 
are  doing  in  Vietnam  is  fighting  two 
wars.  One  is  a  civil  war  in  the  South. 
That  is  how  this  war  began.  The  other 
is  a  war  against  Hanoi  because  of  the 
penetrations — with  the  buildup  of  our 
forces — of  troops  sent  down  by  General 
Vo  NETuyen  Giap.  commander  of  Hanoi's 
armies.  We  should  remember  that  the 
v.-ar  is  a  two-phase  struggle.  Even  If  we 
do  bring  the  war  In  the  north  to  a  .sati.s- 
factory  conclusion,  we  still  will  have  the 
elements  in  the  south  which  number 
about  250.000  Vietcong  plus  50,000  North 
Vienamese — almost  exactly  the  same 
fiffure  they  had  a  year  ago  at  this  time. 

That  Is  something  we  should  keep  in 
mind.  But  I  am  getting  off  the  point  here. 

The  Senator  has  also  brought  out  and 
rai.=ed  again  the  proposal  In  which  he  Is 
so  much  Interested;  namely,  the  taking 
of  this  question  before  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  has  indicated  that  many  voices 
have  been  raised  in  the  United  Nations, 
In  this  session,  on  the  subject  of  Viet- 
nam. Friendly  and  unfriendly  nations 
have  discussed  it  from  their  own  points 
of  view :  but  practically  all  the  nations,  as 
the  Senator  has  indicated,  who  have 
spoken  thus  far,  through  their  highest 
officials  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs, 
have  indicated  a  deep,  intense,  and  abid- 
ine  interest  in  what  is  going  on  in  Viet- 
nam and  what  they  consider  to  be  solu- 
tions for  the  situation  there.  I  cite,  as 
examples,  the  statements  made  by  Paul 
Martin.  Minister  for  External  Affairs  in 
Ottawa,  by  Couve  de  Murville.  French 
Foreign  Minister,  and  many  others. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
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of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  10  ad- 
ditional minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioii.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  these  talks  go 
on  in  the  United  Nations,  the  fighting 
continues  on  land  and  the  bombing  in 
the  north  extends,  first,  within  10  miles, 
or  30  seconds  from  Chinese  frontier,  and. 
second,  in  the  past  few  weeks,  within  6.8 
miles,  or  24  seconds,  from  the  border  of 
China. 

During  this  period,  also,  an  announce- 
ment was  made  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
this  country  to  build  a  light  antimissile 
defense,  not  against  the  Soviet  Union  but 
asainst  China — it  sa.vs  here! 

Well,  it  is  a  necessity,  I  assume,  not  so 
much  becau.se  of  China,  in  my  opinion, 
but  becau.se  no  agreement  has  been 
reached  with  the  U.S.S.R.  to  hold  back 
in  the  construction  of  an  ABM  system — 
a  system  which,  if  we  go  through  with  it, 
will  cost  this  country  at  least  S40  billion 
and  the  Soviet  Union  a  similar  effort. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  all 
these  factors  indicate  the  increasing 
possibility  of  a  confrontation,  not  nec- 
essarily in  the  immediate  future,  but  at 
some  time  in  the  future,  if  conditions 
develop  through  miscalculation,  mis- 
chance, or  accident,  to  bring  this  about — 
and  I  am  referring  to  China. 

Now  is  the  time,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  indicated,  and  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations  is  the 
place,  to  bring  up  the  U.S.  resolution  on 
Vietnam  which  has  been  on  the  table 
since  early  February  ol  1966,  to  propose 
another  resolution,  or  to  consider  a  reso- 
lution offered  by  another  country.  I 
mean  no  offense  when  I  say  that  this  is 
not  the  time  to  take  U  Thant  at  his  word, 
that  what  is  necessary  is  a  halt  in  the 
bombing.  He  is  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations:  Kosygin  is  the 
Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union;  Hans  Tabor 
of  Denmark;  and  Paul  Martin,  of  Can- 
ada can  speak  only  personally  for  their 
proposals  for  a  settlement.  The  times 
call  for  the  Security  Council,  to  speak 
officially  on  the  basis  of  the  procedures 
of  the  charter. 

Now  is  the  time,  and  the  Security 
Council  is  the  place,  to  take  a  considera- 
tion of  this  sort  in  open  discussion. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  we  would 
push  the  initiative,  which  the  President 
tmdcrtook  in  February  of  last  year,  to  in- 
sist that  this  matter  come  before  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council. 

The  question  of  taking  up  is  not  veto- 
able. 

The  question  of  discussing  and  who 
should  participate  In  the  discussions  is 
not  vetoable. 

If  the  Secujity  Cotmcil  members  do 
not  want  to  have  this  issue  called  up 
before  their  body,  let  them  stand  up  and 
tell  the  world  what  their  reasons  are 
for  refusing  to  tise  the  charter  or  trying 
to  open  the  way  to  a  settlement  of  tlie 
situation  in  Vietnam,  a  settlement  which 
is  as  much  their  responsibility  as  It  is 
of  the  combatants  directly  or  Indirectly 
concerned. 

If  thev  want  to  recommend  a  stop  the 


bombing,  if  they  want  to  reconvene  the 
Geneva  Conference,  if  they  want  to  lay 
down  these  conditions,  let  them  take  that 
responsibility  officially  under  the  char- 
ter and  keep  it  away  from  any  one  man, 
be  he  a  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  or  a  foreign  minister  advising 
us  wiiat  should  be  done. 

Even  though  they  express  their  opin- 
ions singly,  their  collective  voices  are 
rising.  It  would  help  to  hear  them  offi- 
cially in  the  Security  Council. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
very  much  for  allowing  me  to  make  these 
remarks. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  appreciate  more  than 
I  can  say  the  remarks  and  advice  of  the 
majority  leader. 

I  have  been  strengthened  in  my  sup- 
port and  resolve  in  the  position  I  have 
taken  because  of  the  example  and  high 
patriotism  of  the  majority  leader.  I 
remember  that  in  1954  when  it  was  pro- 
posed that  American  ground  troops  and 
bombers  should  be  sent  to  Vietnam  to 
.support  the  French  before  and  even  after 
the  fall  of  Dienbienphu,  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  oppo.sed  and  I  supported 
our  involvement  at  that  time,  and  we 
have  been  together  on  Vietnam  since  that 
time. 

The  question  has  been  asked.  "What 
does  unconditional  cessation  of  bombing 
mean?"  It  means  exactly  what  it  says. 
The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  spoken  of  our  bombing  pauses. 
There  always  has  been  a  call  lor  reci- 
procity or  pauses  during  religious  holi- 
days. 

I  do  not  question  the  good  motives  of 
the  President  in  ordering  those  cessa- 
tions, but  they  do  not  meet  the  condi- 
tion— one  we  do  not  like  to  admit,  but 
it  is  nonetheless  a  condition  based  upon 
the  fact  that  North  Vietnam  considers 
U.S  bombing  an  aggression  against  their 
land — one  which  is  not  negotiable. 

May  I  say  this?  I  do  not  think  we  will 
run  any  greater  risk  by  stopping  the 
bombing  and  confining  the  battle  to 
South  Vietnam  than  we  are  rimning 
now — and  that  it  will  entail  a  lesser 
risk  to  our  men.  The  pressure  has  been 
from  the  north.  If  we  stop  the  bombing, 
perhaps  the  pressure  might  be  lessened. 
At  least  we  will  find  out. 

We  must  consider  also  that  the  strug- 
gle for  independence  from  any  foreign 
power  has  been  one  of  long  duration. 
The  people  f oiaght  for  independence  from 
China  for  years.  They  fought  for  Inde- 
pendence of  the  French  for  years  before 
World  War  n.  We  have  to  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  has  long  been 
leading  the  fight  for  independence.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  he  led  the  fight  against 
Japan.  The  United  States  supported  him 
then  with  supplies  and  weapons.  When 
the  war  closed,  he  declared  the  inde- 
pendence of  all  Vietnam.  Tlie  French 
moved  in  to  assert  their  colonial  domina- 
tion. The  French  promised  free  elections, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  troops.  Ho  Chi 
Minh  agreed  that  Vietnam  would  become 
a  member  of  the  French  Union.  But  the 
French  broke  their  pledge.  In  1954  there 
was  another  chance  for  independence, 
when  the  Viet  Minh  had  defeated  the 
French.  But  Ho  Chi  Minh  agreed  to  the 
1954  Geneva  Conference. 
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This  history  of  Vietnam  in  its  struggle 
for  independence  makes  it  apparent  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  people  themiselves.  and  not 
by  the  United  States. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CXX)PER.  I  promised  to  yield  first 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator.  I 
think  his  original  statement  is  extremely 
well  done.  He  has  rendered  a  service  in 
brlngmg  this  subject  up  once  again,  as 
he  has  In  the  past.  I  particularly  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  what  he  has  just 
said  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  history 
of  this  conflict. 

I  was  interested  in  his  reference  to  the 
Geneva  Conference  a^d  whether  or  not  it 
might  be  reconvened  as  a  result  of  -put- 
ting the  matter  on  the  agenda  of  the  Se- 
curity Council.  It  strikes  me.  under  the 
present  conditions,  as  being  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  proceed  that  I  can  think 

of. 

If  I  understood  the  majority  leader — 
although  he  did  not  put  it  exactly  this 
way — the  onus  for  asking  for  a  recon- 
vening of  the  Geneva  Conference  should 
be  on  the  Security  Council,  because  there 
are  15  members,  and  many  of  the  mem- 
bers were  participants  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  when  the  meeting  took  place 
in  Geneva  in  1954.  Furthermore.  Security 
Council  initiative  would  remove  the  re- 
sponsibility from  either  the  Russian  or 
the  British,  or  ourselves  for  that  matter, 
in  requesting  it. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  had  in  mind 
in  his  statement  was  that  he  would 
recommend  that  the  United  States  do 
everything  possible  to  have  the  Security 
Council  recommend  the  reconvening  of 
the  Geneva  Conference.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  I  think  that  the 
most  likely  and  appropriate  way  would 
be  for  the  Geneva  Conference  to  resume 
Its  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree,  because 
most  of  the  participants  at  Geneva  are 
in  the  Security  Council,  except  for  the 
NUP.  It  was  not  In  existence  at  that  time, 
and  some  provision  might  be  made  for  it 
to  participate  with  the  other  conferees. 
I  think  the  Senator  is  quite  right.  It  Is 
a  most  timely  recommendation.  If  there 
is  anything  I  could  do  or  say  to  help  pre- 
vail on  the  President  to  take  that  course. 
I  would  certainly  like  to  do  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

ORDER     or    BT7SINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  may  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed until  the  debate  is  concluded,  at 
which  time  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
will  be  recognized,  and  the  time  begin 
to  run  on  the  llmltatiori^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  made  reference  to  our  security, 
as  nearly  everyone  does  in  commenting 
on  this  subject  Our  security  is  verj' 
much  in  the  minds  of  the  militar>'  people 
and  everyone  else.  I  think  the  speech  Is 
excellent  and  speaks  for  itself,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  to  comment  on 


what  effect  the  Senator  thinks  this  war, 
as  such,  is  having  on  the  security  of  this 
countrj'  generally.  It  surely  cannot  be 
that  the  Senator  believes  South  Vietnam 
itself  threatens  the  security  of  this  coun- 
try'. Does  he? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  intervene  over  the  world  unless  our 
security  is  actually  threatened  or  unless 
the  whole  problem  of  freedom  in  the 
world  Ls  involved  No.  I  do  not  think  our 
security  is  threatened  in  South  Vietnam. 
If  our  security  were  threatened  on  this 
continent  or  hemisphere,  or  even  because 
of  some  countries  with  which  we  have 
close  ties,  it  would  be  a  different  thing. 

The  Senator  asked  me  if  this  war 
threatens  our  security  in  other  ways.  I 
tiunk  it  does.  Our  involvement  has  made 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  more 
harsh  and  reduced  our  capabilities  in  the 
Mideast.  Europe,  and  elsewhere.  It  makes 
it  more  difficult  to  settle  conflicts  else- 
where, and  in  these  respects  endangers 
the  security  of  the  United  States  to  a 
greater  extent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor ought  to  extend  that  thought  a  bit. 
because  I  think  the  country  does  not  real- 
ize the  ramifications  of  this  war  if  it  con- 
tinues, not  only  as  It  ties  up  our  own 
militaiT  men  and  our  arms,  but  what  it 
is  doing  to  our  relations  with  many  coun- 
tries which  have  been  traditionally  our 
friends  and  supporters  and  who  believe 
today  that  we  are  taking  a  wrong  course 
and  who  have  very  grave  doubts  about 
our  wisdom.  Does  the  Senator  not  agree? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  No  countr>'  can  be 
right  In  every  instance.  Naturally,  that 
is  true.  But  I  think  coimtries  must  have 
assurance  about  our  judgment — and  I 
think  we  have  exercised  good  judg- 
ment  

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  past. 
Mr.  COOPER.  In  the  past,  In  most  of 
the  dangerous  situations  that  have 
arisen.  A  progression  of  events  led  us  Into 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  perhaps  the 
great  mistake,  and  the  great  criticism  of 
everyone  Is,  that  we  did  not  look  ahead. 
But  the  question  remains,  What  can  we 
do  to  break  out  of  this  cycle?  The  coun- 
tries of  the  world  do  look  at  the  United 
States,  the  most  powerful  and  the  richest 
country  in  the  world,  and  ask,  "Why 
doesn't  the  United  States  take  the  lead 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  close?" 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  I  am  trying 
to  lead  up  to.  perhaps  in  an  awkward 
way.  is  that  we  have  two  alternatives. 
There  may  be  others.  One  alternative  is 
to  follow  the  Senator's  suggestion,  which 
I  favor.  If  we  do  not  do  that,  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  undermining  the  security  of 
tills  country  in  a  very  serious  sense,  be- 
cause of  the  fall-ofT,  If  you  like,  In  our 
other  relationships. 

Take  our  domestic  situation.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  doubt,  and  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  does  he  think 
there  is  any  doubt,  that  the  difficulties  in 
our  budgetary  matters  here  at  home,  the 
great  deficit  of  $28  billion  which  the 
President  mentioned  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  he  made  his  great  speech  with  re- 
spect to  the  deficit,  are  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  .since  that  time  we  have  pledged 
ourselves  to  an  ABM.  a  thin  one.  at  an 
initial  investment  of  $4  billion,  and  the 
majority  leader  has  stated  that  if  we  go 


through  with  it.  the  cost  will  ultimately 
be  $40  bUlion;  he  has  also  mentioned  the 
proposals  of  the  Secretary'  of  Defense  to 
save  money  by  building  a  new  early 
warning  ABM  system,  at  a  cost  of  S4  bil- 
lion; and  by  the  fact  that  we  are  pursu- 
ing the  SST.  which  we  will  sooii  have 
before  us.  and  also  pursuing  the  moon- 
shot? 

All  of  this  together,  it  .seems  to  me.  is 
seriously  undermining  our  .security  in  a 
very  broad  sense,  because  -Ae  aie  tied 
down  miUtarily  in  Vietnam,  and  we  are 
neglecting  our  affairs  everywhere  else,  all 
over  the  world— in  the  Middle  East.  South 
America,  and  so  on — in  addition  to  our 
domestic  problems. 

If  we  balance  the  two  off.  which  Is  the 
greatest  long-term  threat  to  our  .security. 
to  continue  this  war.  with  all  its  side  ef- 
fects, or  to  seek  to  negotiate,  through  a 
reconvened  Geneva  Conierence? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Of  course,  the  former, 
without  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Tlie  Senator  says 
"without  question."  It  does  not  seem  be- 
yond question  to  the  President.  The  Pre.s- 
ident  stated  the  other  day  that  the  key 
to  all  we  have  done  is  our  own  security. 
Apparently  It  is  not  as  obvioas  to  the 
President  as  the  Senator  says,  without 
question."  There  must  be  at  least  some 
question  in  some  people  s  minds  about 
this  matter. 

I  think  it  is  very  useful  for  the  Senator 
to  make  it  as  clear  as  he  can,  beca'Jse  the 
President  seems  to  think  our  .■security  will 
be  in  great  jeopardy  if  he  changes  his 
position  on  South  Vietnam.  I  would 
gather  that  from  what  he  say.s  I  think 
those  are  his  words. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  does  not 
agree  that  our  security  Is  dependent  upon 
pursuing  this  war  in  South  Vietnam,  does 
he? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No;  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  President  that  our  security  Is  depend- 
ent upon  pursuing  the  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam. I  feel  in  my  bones  it  is  not. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh.  I  do,  too.  But. 
on  the  other  hand,  I  feel 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  problem  is,  what  do 
we  do  to  find  some  way  out"" 

My  thought  is  that  if  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  the  overv.helining  majority 
of  Members  of  Congress,  believed  that 
our  security  was  threatened  we  would  be 
united,  and  we  would  support  without 
question  any  means  to  fight  the  war.  We 
would  endure  any  deficit.  We  would  en- 
dure controls.  We  would  do  what  we  have 
done  in  other  wars. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Surely. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  real  answer,  and  I 
believe  it  is  this  answer  that  troubles  our 
country,  is  that  the  people  do  not  believe 
such  a  threat  exists. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  To  put  it  another 
way.  i  am  reminded  of  an  editorial  pub- 
lished In  one  of  the  leading  Chinese 
newspapers  about  a  year  ago,  not  too 
long  after  we  were  having  hearings  on 
Vietnam. 

The  editorial,  as  reprinted  In  the  New 
York  Times,  stated,  after  a  lot  of  pre- 
liminar>'  talk,  cI  course,  in  their  usual 
vitriolic  manner,  that  the  Chinese  .should 
be  obliged  to  the  Govenunent  of  the 
United  States  for  bringing  Its  soldiers, 
weapons,  and  material  over  to  the  con- 
tinent  of   Asia,   because   otherwise   the 
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Asians  and  the  people  of  North  Vietnam 
would  have  no  way  to  get  at  them,  to 
destroy  them;  that  the  only  way  they 
could  put  the  United  States  in  Its  place 
was  for  us  to  come  over  there.  I  thought 
at  that  time  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  It. 

What  worries  me  about  our  security  is 
not  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  what  is  hap- 
pening to  us  here  at  home  and  all  around 
the  world:  particularly  here  at  home,  if 
we  do  not  stop  it.  If  we  continue  with 
our  present  course,  and  continue  to  have 
the  Inflation  we  are  threatened  with, 
which  is  beginning  now,  with  this  tre- 
mendous budget  deficit,  then  I  really 
begin  to  have  fear  about  the  future  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  country  in  defend- 
ing itself  and  its  interests  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  our  country  Is 
much  more  endangered  by  continuing 
the  policy  v.e  have  followed  for  the  last 
2  years  then  It  would  be  by  following 
the  Senator's  suggestion.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator agree? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  my  purpose  in 
trjing  to  propose  some  ways  to  try  to 
see  if  the  war  can  be  brought  to  an  end. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ator's position;  and.  without  asking 
further  questions.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  in  again  callins;  attention 
to  the  distinguished  public  service  ren- 
dered by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  in  his  continuing  analysis 
of  our  situation  in  Vietnam,  where,  as 
the  whole  world  knows,  we  have  a  bear 
by  the  tail. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  a  world  framework  is  now 
again  being  established — as  it  w  as  estab- 
lished In  January  and  Februarj'  1967. 
when  we  failed  to  take  advantage  of  it— 
which  perhaps  w  ill  accommodate  an  un- 
conditional cessation  of  the  bombing, 
with,  in  my  judgment,  the  word  "perma- 
nent" stricken  out.  Tlie  President,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  has  acknowledged 
that,  but  apparently,  and  for  reasons 
that  are  not  clear,  just  could  not  bring 
himself  to  the  final  point  of  saying,  "We 
will  do  it." 

I  agree  that  a  bombing  cessation  is 
worth  trj-ing.  We  know  it  will  amount  to 
some  risk  for  our  forces  but  our  forces 
are  suffering  losses  now,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  risk  is  worthwlrile. 
I  think  it  is. 

I  should  like  to  join  also  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  In  his  feeling  that  the 
United  Nations  should  be  seized  of  this 
decision.  It  is  high  time  that  Vietnam 
was  debated  in  the  world  forum.  We  can 
have  no  fear  from  that. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  whose  judgment  is 
so  important  in  this  matter,  this  ques- 
tion: Is  not  the  real  nub  of  this  problem 
what  we  can  do  for  ourselves,  rather  than 
what  others  can  do  for  us?  If  we  cease 
the  bombing,  it  Is  up  to  Hanoi  whether 
they  will  negotiate.  If  the  United  Na- 
tions takes  jurisdiction,  it  is  up  to  the 
United  Nations  as  to  whether  anything 
will  happen,  with  the  Ru-ssian  veto  and 
eveiything  else  in  the  book.  But  is  it  not 


necessary  also  that  something  be  up  to 
us? 

I  call  attention  to  the  Senator's  state- 
ment, which  I  beheve  everj-  American 
should  read  and  reread,  which  says: 

I  believe  also  that  the  ability  ol  the  United 
States  to  determine  the  course  or  another 
country  Is  limited. 

And  the  further  statement : 

It  Is  clear  that  the  United  States  cannot 
prescribe  the  affairs  of  another  country,  and 
cannot  intervene  throughout  the  world. 

And  so  on.  Now.  the  President  directly 
challenges  that.  The  President  says— and 
I  think  this  Is  the  quotation  for  which  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  was  searching — 

I  would  rather  stand  In  Vietnam  in  our 
time  and,  by  meeting  this  danger  now\  reduce 
the  danger  for  our  chUdren  and  grand- 
children. 

So  the  President  places  it  strictly  upon 
the  basis  of  a  war  for  survival  of  the 
United  States. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  Is  not  the  real  issue 
before  Congress,  whether  this  is  our  war, 
or  is  it  the  war  of  South  Vietnam?  Eto  we 
help  them  until  they  demonstrate  that 
they  do  or  do  not  have  the  capacity  for 
helping  themselves,  or  do  we  help  them 
forever,  even  if  the  countr>'  becomes 
empty  and  everybody  lays  down  his  arms 
except  the  U.S.  Army. 

This  is  the  issue  the  United  States  has 
to  face,  in  my  judgment,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  say  to  the  Senator,  we  will  not  face 
it  until  we  rewrite  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  We  do  not  have  to  repeal  It; 
we  do  not  have  to  embarrass  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  cotmtry  by  canceling  it;  but 
we  have  to  write  a  new  one.  and  we  ought 
to.  by  now.  have  enough  couratie  to  know 
that  he  is  not  going  to  ask  us  for  it.  and 
we  will  have  to  do  it  ourselves. 

We  must  delimit  a  new  commitment, 
which  is  not  a  blank  check.  That  is  the 
only  way.  in  my  opinion,  to  proceed. 

"We  can  start  with  the.se  three  things: 
An  experiment  in  ceasing  tlie  bombing; 
submitting  the  matter  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, if  it  will  take  it:  and  rewriting 
the  Tonkin  resolution  to  give  us  a  toler- 
able posture,  where  we  are  not  locked  in 
on  only  one  basis,  so  that  we  have  to  stay 
there  forever,  and  commit  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  and  unless 
we  do.  we  are  nationally  disgraced. 

I  do  not  believe  that.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  does  not  believe  it.  I  think  the 
majortiy  of  the  Senate  does  not  believe 
it.  It  is  high  time  the  President's  hand 
was  called.  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  put  the  issue  ver>' 
succinctly  and  ver>'  clearly. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  know  that 
his  long  and  deep  interest,  his  faithful 
work,  his  creative  thought,  and  his 
speeches  have  played  an  important  role 
in  bringing  some  light  and  reason  to 
this  situation. 

We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  we  are 
in  Vietnam,  and  ask  ourselves,  how  can 
we  help  end  the  war?  How  do  we  try  to 
perform  our  mission,  to  help  South  Viet- 
nam? 

I  have  just  proposed  in  my  speech,  as 
I  have  done  before,  a  method  and  means 
of  determining  whether  the  war  could  be 
brought  to  a  close.  I  frankly  do  not  think 


anj'thing  significant  is  going  tc  happen 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  until  the 
war  is  ended. 

I  do  beheve  that  if  reforms  to  benefit 
the  people  do  not  take  place — and  they 
have  not  taken  place  yet  of  any  sub- 
stance because  land  reform  Is  demed. 
just  as  it  was  tmder  the  French — and  if 
no  substantial  reforms  come  to  the 
people  of  Vietnam,  we  will  have  fought 
the  war  for  nothing.  Although  we  cannot 
direct  them  or  order  their  government  to 
do  things,  we  can  say:  "If  you  do  not 
undertake  these  reforms,  we  will  have  no 
further  responsibility." 

I  have  always  thought  that  we  could 
have  gotten  out  in  1959  and  1960,  I 
thought,  too.  Diem,  although  he  had 
done  some  good,  would  not  accomplish 
any  of  the  reforms  prescribed  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  I  thought  that  if  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  taken  the  same  course 
of  action  when  he  took  over,  it  might 
have  helped.  It  was  admittedly  difficult 
when  President  Johnson  came  in  because 
the  troops  were  already-  committed. 

That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
matter  is  closed.  We  must  reverse  our 
present  course  of  action  or,  it  seems  to 
me.  we  will  not  have  done  any  good  for 
ourselves  or  for  South  Vietnam,  but  will 
have  sustained  a  great  loss  of  American 
and  Vietnamese  lives. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  for  a  great  address. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  once  again  thinking 
through  a  very  difficult  problem  and  giv- 
ing us  a  great  deal  of  food  for  thought. 

I  particularly  would  like  to  indicate  my 
longstanding  association  with  his  posi- 
tion that  our  vast  power  should  be  con- 
centrated In  the  bombing  of  those  in- 
filtration routes  leading  into  the  south 
and  directly  bringing  supplies  and  man- 
power from  North  Vietnam  to  wage  war 
against  our  forces  and  our  allied  forces 
in  South  Vietnam. 

I  want  to  comment  for  a  few  moments 
on  what  I  think  Is  another  aspect  of  the 
problem  which  has  not  been  touched  on 
this  afternoon.  That  concerns  what  this 
war  is  doing  to  our  own  people. 

I  think  It  is  dividing  our  people  and 
separating  them  from  this  administra- 
tion because  of  the  frustration  and  bit- 
terness and  discontent  which  I  see  ex- 
isting from  one  end  of  the  countrj-  to  the 
other  on  the  problem  on  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  overemphasize 
what  this  dissension  which  Is  growing 
and  mounting  is  doing  to  our  people  with 
respect  to  the  programs  that  we  must 
carry  on  not  only  in  the  world  but  also 
here  at  home. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  my  sixth 
visit  to  Illinois  for  the  express  purpose 
of  having  a  "listen-in"  with  the  people 
of  Illinois. 

I  had  a  desk  moved  down  to  the  groimd 
floor  of  a  Federal  building  In  one  of  our 
cities  and  listened  to  anyone  who  wanted 
to  come  in. 

The  No.  1  topic  in  those  "listen-ins" 
and  in  all  of  the  correspondence  I  have 
received  since  I  have  arrived  in  the 
Senate  has  been  Vietnam. 

I  can  well  remember  how  the  people 
dissented  from  some  positions  taken  by 
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Ihe  administration,  such  as  the  time 
when  the  President  in  Chicago  tried  to 
characterize  all  those  who  disagreed  with 
him  as  'nervous  Nellies"  and  put  them 
In  the  position  of  showing  an  almost 
unpatriotic  attitude  toward  our  country. 

We  are  deeply  sympathetic  with  the 
problems  encoimtered  by  the  President  In 
this  tragic  war.  I  think  it  Is  a  necessity 
that  we  speak  out  and  try  to  analyze  why 
more  and  more  unhapplness  is  display- 
ing itself  in  our  country. 

Last  FYlday  night  President  Johnson 
made  a  ver>'  stong  argument  against  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  Few 
Americans,  and  few,  if  any,  Meml)ers  of 
Congress  are  asking  for  unilateral  with- 
drawal. The  President,  by  suggesting  that 
his  critics  want  unilateral  withdrawal,  is. 
I  think,  attempting  to  dLshonor  all  of 
them. 

Nearly  half  the  American  people  today 
disagree  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
President  is  conducting  the  war.  But  only 
alx)ut  10  percent  of  them  favor  unilateral 
withdrawal 

The  President's  problem  i.s  with  the 
vast  majority  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
his  performance  in  'Vietnam,  not  with  the 
10  percent  who  urge  withdrawal. 

How  has  the  President  f riled  to  win  the 
support  of  the  majority  for  his  war  in 
Vietnam?  I  would  say  that  the  President 
has  had  seven  failures  in  Vietnam  and 
that  these  failures  are  at  tb.e  root  of  his 
problem  with  the  An^erlcan  people. 

First  is  his  failure  to  persuade  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  to  insti- 
tute truly  democratic  reforms  which 
would  win  the  support  of  the  people  of 
their  own  country. 

Second  Is  his  failure  to  persuade  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  to  carry  its 
rightful  share  of  the  combat,  so  that  our 
Am.erican  men  will  not  have  to  bear  the 
heaviest  burden  of  the  fighting  by  them- 
selves. 

Third  is  his  failure  to  persuade  our 
other  Asian  allies  to  participate  substan- 
tially in  the  militarj-,  economic,  psycho- 
logical, and  diplomatic  tasks  confronting 
us  in  Vietnam.  Further,  he  has  been  un- 
able to  persuade  a  single  country-  in 
Western  Europe  to  provide  any  mean- 
ingful help  or  support. 

Fourth  Is  his  failure  to  pursue  every 
possibility  for  negotiations  leading  to  a 
settlement  of  the  war. 

Fifth  is  his  failure  to  learn  from  ex- 
perience that  every  U.S.  escalation  is 
matched  by  the  enemy  and  only  brings 
more  casualties. 

Sixth  Is  his  failure  to  recognize  that 
bombmg  so  near  China  has  already 
caused  the  Chinese  and  the  Soviets  to 
massively  Increase  their  military  role  in 
support  of  Hanoi.  Thus,  for  limited  mili- 
tary gain,  he  has  provoked  heavier  mili- 
tary pressure  against  our  own  military 
forces. 

Seventh  is  his  failure  to  understand 
that  widespread  dissent  indicates  some- 
thing may  be  wrong  with  his  policy, 
rather  than  with  his  critics. 

These  are  the  seven  failures  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  in  his  Vietnam  policy.  He  Is  not 
being  criticized  for  refusing  to  withdraw 
unilaterally.  He  Is  being  criticized  he- 
cause  he  has  failed  to  succeed  either  with 
military  force  or  with  diplomatic  initia- 
tive. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  only  1  additional 
minute.  However.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
evidence  of  massive  Chinese  and  Russian 
forces  now  being  massed  on  the  borders 
there? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  understand  from  the 
best  mformation  I  have  that  there  are 
some  400.000  Chinese  forces  in  South 
China  now.  We  know,  of  course,  that 
they  have  2  ',2  million  soldiers  under  arms 
and  additional  millions  in  reserve. 

I  was  in  Peoria  last  weekend.  I  asked 
ever>'one  who  came  up  to  my  desk 
whether  he  was  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  already  40.000  or  50.000  Chi- 
nese forces  in  North  Vietnam  manmng 
AA  installations,  repairing  roads,  and  re- 
pairing railroads.  I  do  not  think  that  one 
out  of  five  or  six  had  any  idea  that  the 
Chinese  were  already  that  deeply  in- 
volved. 

We  do  know  that  the  Russians  have 
agreed  to  escalate  and  step  up  their  tech- 
nical assistance. 

Mr.  MLTIPHY.  That  was  my  reason 
for  speaking.  I  have  just  returned  from 
Vietnam.  I  saw  an  entirely  different  pic- 
ture there  than  I  had  obtained  from 
reading  the  pre.ss  and  the  reports. 

All  reports  seem  to  indicate  that  we 
were  in  a  stalemate.  Our  military  people 
there  do  not  reflect  this  view.  They  have 
continually  said  that  we  are  winning  and 
could  win  a  lot  faster  if  we  were  not 
fighting  a  limited  war. 

I  want  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  as  fast 
as  anybody.  However,  I  want  this  to  be 
done  in  the  best  interests  of  our  Country 
and  not  to  accommodate  a  troublemaker. 

Our  military  people  have  said,  and  I 
have  said,  that  certain  basic  things  will 
make  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  con- 
tinue fighting. 

We  have  said  we  would  cut  off  his  sup- 
plies. 

The  admimstratlon,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  refuses  to  do  this. 

I  agree  that  the  quickest  way  out  is 
the  way  we  should  go.  However,  it  must 
be  an  honorable  and  proper  way. 

I  never  hear  discussed  many  of  these 
things  that  I  found  on  visiting  areas  in 
Vietnam. 

Also,  I  have  heard  here  that  we  are 
fighting  the  entire  war.  I  was  told  there 
by  our  military  people  that  this  is  not 
true,  that  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
doing  an  excellent  job.  and  possibly  the 
toughest  job.  I  was  told  that  we  are  doing 
the  conventional  job. 

I  spent  a  day  and  a  night  with  the 
Marines,  and  they  said  that  if  they  had 
their  choice,  they  would  rather  be  where 
they  are  than  to  be  in  another  part  of 
the  war  which  they  consider  tougher.  I 
heard  expressions  of  approval  for  the 
magnificent  job  they  are  doing. 

Much  danger  is  Involved  because  of  the 
urgency  of  the  .'situation.  However,  we 
must  consider  all  sides.  I  sometimes 
worr>'  about  this  aspect  of  the  matter.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  military  is  always 
right  However,  certainly  these  men  have 
been  trained  In  their  careers  to  study 
and  become  experts  on  the  conduct  of 
war. 
I  have  said  for  3  years,  and  I  continue 


to  say.  that  I  think  more  attention  should 
be  paid  to  their  desires. 

A  few  months  ago.  the  great  Senator 
from  Georgia  !Mr.  Russell],  who  has 
worked  for  a  year  and  a  half  to  get  a 
battleship  into  the  waters  of  Vietnam  in 
order  to  save  our  fliers,  finally  secured 
agreement  for  this  action. 

Many  of  these  things  have  been  going 
on,  and  eveiy  time  we  make  the  accom- 
modation, we  continue  to  make  the 
accommodation. 

I  disagree  with  the  President's  policy. 
I  disagree  with  the  President  on  many 
thln.gs.  I  believe  I  am  one  of  the  most 
outspoken  Senators,  perhaps  too  out- 
spoken for  a  freshman  Senator:  but. 
then,  I  have  not  too  much  time  to  be 
here.  I  disagree  with  many  things  the 
President  does.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  in  our  best  interests  to  be  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  am  convinced,  having  spoken 
with  people  in  four  areas  of  the  country' 
who  know  exactly  the  problem,  that  they 
are  not  under  any  misapprehension. 

I  spoke  with  an  old  man  in  Hue,  and 
he  said: 

Naturally,  we  would  like  to  have  a  civilian 
government,  but  now  our  country  i.s  at  war. 
When  we  are  at  war.  we  want  mi:it3ry  people 
who  can  get  us  out  of  it,  and  when  peace  is 
here  again,  we'll  have  another  election  and 
elect,  civilian  people. 

They  know  the  storj-  foi-ward  and 
backward,  and  I  believe  most  of  us  in  the 
Senate  know  the  story:  and  if  v.e  do  not. 
we  should.  I  have  been  studying  it  for  25 
years,  and  I  am  concerned  when  I  hear 
that  the  only  option  we  a;e  given  is  to 
stop  bombing.  Tne  record  shows  that 
bombing  has  been  most  effective 
psychologically. 

We  also  know  that  the  number  of 
North  Vietnamese  coming  over  to  the 
south  has  doubled  in  the  last  3  months — 
each  month  the  number  has  doubled. 
They  all  speak  about  the  bombing. 

More  than  anything  else,  my  concern 
is  for  the  division  about  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  P^tlbrichtI  has 
spoken.  Our  military  people  in  Vietnam 
point  out  that  the  French  did  not  lose 
in  South  Vietnam.  They  lost  in  Paris, 
because  of  pressures  that  were  put  on 
the  continued  character  of  the  war,  as  it 
was  delivered  to  the  people.  I  am  afraid 
that  exactly  the  same  thing  is  happening 
here — that  we  are  being  denied  some  of 
the  options  that  should  be  ours. 

I  rise  to  make  this  point  because,  hav- 
ing just  returned  from  Vietnam,  I  am 
kind  of  full  of  it.  I  believe  we  are  there 
properly  and  that  the  Vietnamese  want 
our  help.  I  believe  If  we  got  out,  all  of 
Southeast  Asia  would  be  lost.  I  do  know 
that  Indonesia  straightened  out  Its  prob- 
lems without  any  military  help  from  us. 
once  we  had  exploded  the  theory  that 
America  was  a  paper  tiger  and  would 
never  come  to  the  assistance  of  anybody. 

This  has  been  the  story  for  15  or  20 
years.  It  did  not  just  start  here.  The 
tactic  here  is  not  a  new  one.  It  is  an  old 
one. 

I  rise  to  make  these  remarks  so  that 
the  record  may  show  that  I  want  to  get 
out.  Members  of  my  family  are  in  the 
armed  services,  and  I  am  as  concerned 
as  anyone.  But  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
we  get  out  in  a  manner  that  is  to  the 
best  Interests  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  Senator  has  said, 
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not  only  the  immediate  interests  but  also 
the  long-range  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator has  raised  a  niunber  of  provocative 
questions.  I  disagree  as  strongly  and  as 
respectfully  with  some  of  the  positions 
the  Senator  has  just  taken  as  I  did  two 
weekends  ago,  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  spoke  in  St.  Louis  and  I  spoke  in 
Kansas  City  on  different  aspects  of  the 
war. 

The  distinguished  Senator  said  that  If 
we  unleashed  the  militarj',  we  could  win 
this  war  in  30  days.  Sometime  I  should 
like  to  have  an  explanation  as  to  how  we 
can  'svin  this  war  in  30  days  if  we  unleash 
the  military.  I  believe  if  we  could  do  that 
with  conventional  weapons,  with  non- 
nuclear  weapons,  we  might  give  someone 
30  days,  if  we  could  end  this  war. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Actually,  this  state- 
ment was  not  an  invention  of  my  imagi- 
nation. Many  military  experts,  most  of 
whom  are  now  retired,  have  been  saylna 
this  for  a  year.  They  did  not  just  start 
It. 

I  pointed  out  how  It  could  be  done.  If 
you  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  North 
Vietnamese,  he  cannot  continue  to  fight 
over  30  days.  It  Is  the  most  painless  and 
simplest  method. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  experts  in 
Vietnam.  Including  people  at  our  Em- 
bassy, say  that  some  of  the  reasons  why 
Ho  Chi  Minh  and  Hanoi  continue  this 
effort  Is  that  they  are  told  from  time  to 
time  that  we  are  divided  at  home,  and 
if  they  continue  a  little  longer,  our  divi- 
sion will  be  so  great  that  our  entire  capa- 
bility in  Vietnam  will  be  impaired. 

I  heard  one  of  my  colleagues  suggest 
the  other  day.  "Get  out  under  any  condi- 
tions. Get  out."  It  is  similar  to  saying, 
"My  goodness,  the  dam  has  burst."  I  do 
not  believe  It  Is  that  bad. 

I  will  give  the  Senator  a  couple  of 
speeches  that  were  made  a  year  aeo.  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  supply  him  at  another 
time  v.ith  all  the  information  I  have  been 
able  to  gather.  I  am  convinced  that  these 
experts  were  not  really  making  pipe- 
dreams.  They  are  quite  serious  about  the 
matter  and  believe  that  the  war  could  be 
ended  in  30  days. 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr.  President,  in  conclud- 
ing my  comments.  I  should  like  to  return 
to  the  distinguished  Senator's  comment 
about  one  of  the  points  I  raised,  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  valid  to  indicate  that, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  has  pointed 
out.  in  his  judgment,  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  are  as.suming  a  major 
share  of  the  burden  and  are  doing  a  great 
deal  of  the  dirty  fightins  that  is  going  on. 
All  the  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  se- 
cure is  completely  to  the  contrary.  More 
and  more,  increasingly,  the  tough  burden 
of  this  responsibility  is  falling  on  the 
backs  of  American  forces,  and  less  and 
less,  relatively  speaking,  is  being  done 
by  South  Vietnamese  forces.  The  evi- 
dence I  have  comes  not  from  detailed 
militar>'  knowledge  but  from  analyses  by 
responsible  reporters.  It  comes  from  boys 
with  whom  I  have  spoken  as  recently  as 
a  week  ago.  A  young,  fre.sh.  wonderful 


looking  Negro  boy.  an  amputee,  hobbled 
in  with  a  wooden  leg  and  a  wooden  arm — 
the  result  of  a  hand  grenade.  Listen  to 
this  boy  say  what  kind  of  a  dirty  job  the 
Americans  have  to  do  and  how  willing 
or  unwilling  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
are. 

A  year  ago  I  went  to  the  amputee  ward 
at  Great  Lakes  Naval  Hospital,  and  an 
amputee  there,  among  many,  said  to  me: 

The  difference  between  this  war  now  and 
when  we  went  out  there  is  that  wlien  we 
went  there,  we  thought  we  were  going  out 
to  help  them  with  their  war.  But  IncreaB- 
Ingly.  our  experience  has  been  that  they  are 
ready  to  hold  our  coat  while  we  go  In  and  do 
the  fighting. 

That  is  the  difference.  As  we  have 
gradually  escalated  our  effort,  we  have 
not  asked  for  commensurate  commit- 
ments from  the  South  Vietnamese,  that 
they  fight  their  war:  and  Increasingly  it 
has  become  an  American  effort,  with  less 
and  less  effort  from  the  Asian  nations,  as 
well  as  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  >ield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  As  I  have  said.  I  am  not 
a  military  expert.  I  have  had  experience 
with  amputees.  As  a  matter  of  record.  In 
World  War  11,  I  made  the  first  trip 
through  25  hospitals,  and  I  greeted  the 
first  ships  which  came  back  from  Nor- 
mandy, and  I  was  abroad  just  before 
that  time.  So  I  know  of  this  aspect.  I 
know  of  the  horror.  I  know  that  it  is  a 
dirty,  nasty,  foul,  eril  business.  I  know 
as  well  as  anybody  in  this  Chamber  that 
at  this  point  in  our  so-called  progress  in 
civiUzation.  God  knows,  we  should  have 
foimd  a  better  way  to  solve  our  problems. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  not. 

The  next  to  the  last  experience  I  had 
in  South  Vietnam,  which  was  3  weeks 
ago.  was  a  briefing  by  a  general  who  de- 
tailed exactly  tlie  activities  and  the  de- 
ployment of  our  brigades,  where  they 
were  fighting,  where  the  enemy  divisions 
were  set  up;  and  when  I  say  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  taking  up  a  pretty 
dirty  side  of  the  war,  I  am  using  his  lan- 
guage, not  mine.  I  must  assume  that  he 
did  not  achieve  the  rank  of  general 
by  not  knowing  his  business.  I  know  that 
the  Army  is  just  as  competitive  as  many 
other  fields  In  American  life,  and  I  must 
a.ssume  that  he  is  telling  the  truth.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  living  with  General 
Westmoreland  for  4  days,  and  if  that 
general  was  not  telling  the  truth,  I  am 
certain  that  General  Westmoreland 
would  not  permit  him  to  brief  people 
such  as  I.  who  come  there  to  learn  what 
the  facts  are. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  allowing  me  to 
interrupt.  I  did  not  mean  to  speak  at  this 
length,  but  I  felt  that  since  the  picture 
was  going  so  quickly  In  one  direction,  and 
many  facets  are  being  glos.sed  over,  I 
.should  like  to  attract  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  facts  I  have  stated. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FXT:.BRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  the  last  point? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  committee  we  have  had  direct  con- 
flict in  the  evidence  on  this  question 
about  the  ARVN  Army.  The  representa- 


tives of  the  Pentagon  have  stated  very 
much  what  the  Senator  from  California 
has  said.  We  had  a  ver>'  high-ranking 
civilian  member  of  the  administration 
who  had  been  out  there.  Mr.  Komer — 

Mr.  COOPER  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Por- 
ter. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  Mr.  Porter,  the 
Deputy  Ambassador.  His  testimonj'  was 
the  opposite.  It  was  in  accord  with  what 
the  Senator  said  in  his  overwhelming 
evidence.  I  can  say  from  my  experience, 
from  letters  I  have  received,  and  from 
my  observation,  that  It  accords  with  what 
the  real  facts  are. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
this  additional  statement. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPEH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  raised  some 
valid  questions.  But  we  are  not  talking 
about  the  same  matter.  He  is  talking 
about  how  a  military  victory  might  be 
won.  The  President  said  that  is  not  our 
purpose. 

What  I  have  been  talking  about  and 
what  I  think  others  have  been  talking 
about  is  how  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end 
by  negotiations  and  to  achieve  our  pur- 
pose in  Vietnam  without  war,  under  con- 
ditions of  peace — which  is  the  only  way 
I  think  these  goals  can  be  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  floor.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  find  my- 
self in  somewhat  of  a  double-barreled 
situation  because  I  had  hoped  to  par- 
ticipate in  dialog  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  and  In  waiting  for  my  turn  I 
found  myself  caught  in  the  crossfire  of 
a  .separate  and  unrelated  matter. 

I  hope  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Ilhnois  is  willing  to  remain  in  the  Cham- 
ber until  he  and  I  might  get  the  floor 
and  discuss  the  seven  points  he  sets 
forth.  If  we  can  set  those  aside  for  a 
momcnt^ 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  not  addressed 
my  remarks  to  any  domestic  or  political 
situation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  why  I  'wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  question  or  two  about 
his  speech.  The  Senator,  as  he  always 
does,  provokes  what  to  me  is  helpful  dia- 
log on  this  very  troublesome  question 

First  of  all,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  means  to  suggest  to  us, 
as  I  thought  he  said,  that  because  of  our 
preponderance  of  strength,  power,  and 
force,  that  we  can  do  more  about  the 
aftermath  of  a  bombing  suspension  in 
Vietnam  than  can  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Did  I  understand  the  Senator  correctly 
in  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  COOPER  I  have  two  points. 
First,  we  have  great  power,  force,  and 
influence  in  the  world.  We  can  take  a 
step  toward  bringing  about  peace  with- 
out loss  of  face  because  of  our  power  and 
influence,  that  a  .smaller  nation  could  not 
take.  Second,  suppose  the  stopping  of 
bombing  does  not  bring  about  negotia- 
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tions.  I  spoke  to  that  point.  I  said  if  we 
have  to  fight,  we  can  flight  just  as  well  in 
South  Vietnam,  protected  by  our  fire 
power  which  now  Is  spread  over  all  of 
Vietnam.  I  spent  my  4  years  in  the  Army 
in  the  war  in  Europe  but  I  am  not  a 
military  expert.  The  confinement  of  the 
war  seems  a  better  road  to  negotiations 
and  our  security  than  the  present  policy 
of  ever-increasmg  escalation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  reason  for  my  ques- 
tion is,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
in  previous  bombing  pauses  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  bombing  was  not  met  by  Viet- 
namese inaction.  The  best  evidence  we 
have  is  that  they  took  advantage  of  it  by 
bringing  up  and  sending  in  more  supplies 
and  men.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  it  is  wrong 
to  point  the  finger  to  us  and  suggest  that 
because  of  our  preponderance  of  power 
and  if  we  Uke  a  breather  that  is  all  they 
ask.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  all  they 
ask.  They  move  In  in  a  hurry  the  moment 
they  get  extra  squirming  room  and  send 
In  more  men  and  supplies. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  raised  tliat  question. 
I  said.  In  my  view,  they  past  pauses — and 
••pause"  is  the  correct  word  because  they 
were  only  pauses — were  hedged  with  time 
limitations  or  done  during  religious  holi- 
days when  time  ran  out. 

What  has  been  required,  although  we 
do  not  like  it  much,  is  unconditional 
cessation  of  bombing. 

I  gave  reasons  why  I  believe  the  North 
Vietnamese  irisist  on  "unconditional."  It 
is  because  they  consider  the  United 
States  an  aggressor  against  their  terri- 
tory. 

Let  us  try  this  approach.  If  It  brings 
negotiations  for  peace  the  world  would 
be  happy,  the  United  States  would  be 
happy,  and  North  and  South  Vietnam 
would  be  happy.  If  it  does  not  work  I 
suggest  confinement  of  the  battlefield  to 
South  Vietnam,  and  according  to  testi- 
mony many  have  given,  including  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  our  bombing  has 
not  hindered  much  the  actual  infiltration 
and  passage  of  supplies  from  North  Viet- 
nam to  South  Vietnam.  That  is  the  point. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  in  the  collo- 
quy which  followed  his  very  thought- 
provoking  speech,  was  asked  to  com- 
ment on  the  American  national  interest 
in  this  whole  area  and  what  we  had  at 
stake  in  this  matter. 

It  seemed  to  me.  as  I  listened  to  that 
colloquy,  that  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence was  the  suggestion  that  there  was 
realistically  much  more  at  stake  than 
what  happened  to  the  Vietnamese. 

As  I  remembered  in  listening  to  the 
President  on  Saturday  night,  as  many 
of  us  have  been  saying  for  some  time, 
as  these  leaders  have  been  saying,  what 
we  are  doing  has  alreadj-  made  a  differ- 
ence. 

Does  it  mean  nothing  that  President 
Marcos  of  the  Philippines  said  that  if 
it  was  not  for  our  effort  in  Vietnam  it 
would  only  be  a  matter  of  time,  and 
they  would  face  the  same  problem:  that 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand  said 
that  they  would  be  next  to  face  the  threat 
if  we  do  not  hold  the  line;  that  Lee  Kuan 
Yew  of  Singapore  said,  •'If  you  do  not 
hold  out  we  are  finished"? 

What  about  the  Burmese  who  now  are 
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saying  that  our  presence  there  will  deter- 
mine their  future?  What  about  Malaysia 
who  advised  the  United  Nations,  a  few- 
weeks  ago,  that  they  are  only  one  step 
removed,  and  that  if  we  do  not  hold, 
then  they  are  next?  What  about  the  shift 
in  position  of  Sihanouk  of  Cambodia,  who 
is  now  discovering  that  his  problems  are 
closing  in? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  not  rely  too 
much  on  Sihanouk. 

Mr.  McGEE.  What  about  the  poor  In- 
donesians who  told  me.  after  I  had  visit- 
ed there  not  long  ago.  that  their  chance 
for  constructive  change  stemmed  largely 
from  our  presence  in  Vietnam? 

That  is  a  part  of  the  question  of  Viet- 
nam, really,  which  gives  us  a  more  proper 
and  basic  perspective  of  the  issue,  than 
just  to  talk  about  how  we  are  bogged 
down  there.  What  happens  in  this  coun- 
try could  have  very  much  more  of  a 
bearing  on  our  security.  Is  the  Senator's 
position  that  we  let  those  areas  go,  that 
they  do  not  make  much  difference  any- 
way to  our  national  interest? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  well  aware  of  these 
problems.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal 
about  them.  The  Senators  and  I  have 
discussed  these  points  before,  earlier  this 
year  in  this  Chamber,  and  in  other  places 
as  well. 

I  have  visited  some  of  the  countries  the 
Senator  has  mentioned,  Thailand,  the 
Philippines,  and  I  was  told  that  our  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam  was  important  to  them. 
I  am  sure  that  if  those  countries  should 
be  Invaded  by  China  or  North  Vietnam, 
their  governments  would  be  very  glad  for 
us  to  come  to  their  aid. 

Mr.  President,  my  judgment  is  that 
these  countries  will  settle  their  own  des- 
tinies. Sometimes  I  believe  that  they  will 
settle  them  better  if  we  are  not  there. 
When  we  go  in,  we  are  welcomed,  for  our 
generosity  and  good  will.  But.  after  a 
tune,  the  spirit  of  nationalism  asserts  it- 
self, disagreements  occur,  the  people  be- 
gin to  dislike  us,  and  finally  we  are  asked 
to  leave. 

Our  position  and  purpose  is  not  colo- 
nial, but  the  human  instinct  of  people 
is  the  same  toward  the  domination  or 
long  continued  pressure  of  the  armed 
forces  of  other  countries. 

I  draw  a  little  bit  upon  my  own  experi- 
ence in  India.  I  remember,  when  I  went 
tliere,  it  was  difficult  for  our  people  in 
the  United  States  to  understand  what  we 
called  India's  neutralism,  which  the  In- 
dians called  nonalinement.  Some  felt 
that  they  were  morally  at  fault  because 
they  would  not  commit  themselves  to  our 
side  of  democratic  government. 

I  li.stened  while  I  was  there,  and  I 
learned  something  of  what  they  meant 
by  nonalinement.  It  is  that  the  first  de- 
sire is  to  be  Independent — independent  of 
outside  domination;  free  to  make  their 
own  decisions. 

I  must  say  this,  that  even  if  we  inter- 
vene in  other  countries,  with  the  best  of 
intentions,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  lontr 
run  that  we  can  do  much  about  prescrib- 
ing what  their  governments  and  what 
their  societies  should  be.  In  fact,  our 
presence  can  stir  up  the  spirit  of  na- 
tionalism against  the  regime  we  as.si.<;t. 

But  the  Senators  have  asked  the  more 
immediate  question:  should  we  get  out  of 


Vietnam  and  would  it  endanger  other 
countries?  * 

It  might  affect  Thailand  because  of 
our  large  forces  there.  Of  course,  we  are 
faced  with  the  same  danger  in  Thailand 
that  we  faced  in  Vietnam— involvement 
in  war.  but  If  we  could  help  settle  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  withdraw,  the  coun- 
tries In  the  area  will  have  a  better  op- 
portunity to  develop  their  governments 
and  societies  by  agreement  among  them- 
selves without  our  presence,  without  war, 
and  aggression  from  the  Communists. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
and  I  are  talking  about  two  different 
things. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  think  so 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  suggest  that  because 
I  agree  with  him  that  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  make  little  Americans  or  little 
Democrats  out  of  these  people.  That  is 
their  business.  They  have  to  evolve  in 
their  own  way.  What  they  have  been 
saying  to  us.  as  their  leaders  remind  us. 
Is  the  importance  of  our  presence  there, 
that  might  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  their  full-blown  independence. 
They  want  the  chance  to  evolve  what- 
ever form  of  government  they  think  best 
fits  their  part  of  the  world. 

They  feel  they  will  not  get  that  chance 
if  there  are  skillfully  calculated  outside 
forces  already  underway  that  by  in- 
filtration, terrorism,  try  to  take  them 
over  through  violence,  and  not  through 
the  peaceful  evolution  of  change  and  un- 
der conditions  of  stability. 

At  the  very  time  Vietnam  became  the 
critical  question  in  our  foreign  policy,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  trained  guerrilla  cadres  was 
already  apparent  in  northeastern  Thai- 
land. Thailand  will  tell  us  that  they 
thought  their  days  were  numbered  at 
that  time  if  we  had  not  Intervened. 

Mao  Tse-tung  bragged  that  the  Thais 
were  next. 

Still,  9,000  trained  cadres  from  Hanoi 
were  in  the  eastern  third  or  half  of  Laos, 
in  violation  of  the  truce. 

Whose  Independence  are  they  inter- 
ested In? 

There  are  now  cadres  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  which  Cambodia  af- 
firms are  present  in  two  of  their  north- 
eastern provinces. 

Whose  independence  are  they  inter- 
ested in? 

What  the  Philippines,  the  Thais,  the 
Vietnamese,  the  Malaysians,  and  the  peo- 
ple in  Singapore  are  trying  to  say  is  that 
they  want  that  opportunity.  As  President 
Marcos  of  the  Philippines  reminded  us. 
the  only  power  in  the  world  in  Asia  today 
capable  of  winning  them  that  chance  is 
the  United  States. 
They  ask  for  that  chance. 
I  think  that  is  the  essence  of  our  pres- 
ence there.  We  are  the  wall,  the  um- 
brella, or  whatever  figure  of  speech  you 
wish  to  describe  it.  That  Is  our  role. 

They  want  to  do  It  themselves,  if  they 
can  achieve  stabihty,  political  sophisti- 
cation, and  economic  viability  which  will 
permit  them  Independence.  They  do  not 
want  to  be  confronted  by  a  new  regime 
forced  upon  them  by  the  mobilizing  of 
terrorist  groups  from  the  outside.  It  is  as 
simple  and  as  elementary  as  that. 
Our  i-ole  is  to  help   them  win  that 
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time,  In  the  desperate  hope  that  some  day 
they  will  architect  the  new  infrastruc- 
tme  of  Asia,  that  they  will  be  the  keeper 
of  the  peace  in  Asia.  The  sooner  that 
comes  about  the  happier  we  shall  all  be. 
But  they  have  to  have  that  chance  to 
achieve  that  opportunity. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me  that  Is  why  we 
are  talking  about  two  different  things, 
not  about  making  democrats  out  of 
them,  or  even  achieving  their  independ- 
ence now.  because  their  Independence 
was  in  jeopardy  before  we  were  ever 
there,  because  a  number  of  designs  were 
already  being  practiced  in  the  field  by 
the  National  Liberation  Front  on  more 
than  one  frontier  at  the  same  time. 

That  is  the  reason  I  raised  that  ques- 
tion with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I 
agree  with  him  that  they  should  go  their 
own  way  and  should  build  the  Institu- 
tions and  systems  which  fit  them  best. 
But  they  must  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
so,  and  we  must  oppose  someone  impos- 
ing on  them  from  the  outside  by  force. 
That  is  the  reason  for  this. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  from  my  experience  as  an  ob- 
server at  the  recent  elections,  at  the 
request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  records  that  over  1,000 
persons  were  killed  by  terrorists  trying 
to  stop  the  election,  trying  to  impede  the 
election,  trj'lng  to  frighten  people  from 
exercising  their  right  to  vote  in  a  demo- 
cratic process. 

Our  purpose  there  was  not  to  try  to 
Influence  an  election.  We  were  sent  there 
merely  to  find  out  how  it  was  being 
conducted.  We  found  that  It  was  being 
conducted  verj"  well — much  better  than 
many  elections  In  our  own  country,  let 
me  say. 

However,  we  never  heard  very  much 
about  the  1,000  people  who  were  killed 
in  order  to  keep  them  from  exercising 
their  right  to  vote.  The  Senator,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  has  put  his  finger  on  the 
Important  part. 

The  propaganda  against  us  is  that  we 
are  the  aggressors.  If  one  listened  to  the 
Russian  ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  have  been  the  aggressor  for  30 
years  in  everj-  instance.  I  said  at  one 
time: 

If  he  Is  telling  the  truth,  the  United  States, 
should  be  put  out  of  the  United  Nations  be- 
cause we  have  broken  the  rule,  and  If  he  Is 
not  telling  the  truth,  he  should  be  put  out 
for  breaking  the  rule,  that  Is,  being  dis- 
honest. 

The  Senator  has  pointed  out  a  most 
Important  question,  which  is  that  we  are 
not  there  as  conquerors  or  to  impose  our 
ideas  or  ideals  of  our  own,  but  merely  to 
protect  these  people,  as  stated  by  four 
American  Presidents,  in  their  right  of 
self-determination,  with  some  degree  of 
safety. 

If  my  colleagues  do  not  recognize  the 
importance  of  this,  I  suggest  that  they 
read  the  record  of  the  impKDsition  of 
tyranny  through  Europe  and  the  results 
of  the  conquest  there. 

We  had  an  example  of  this  in  Korea 
at  one  time.  My  friend  General  'Rosie" 
O'Donnell  said  he  wanted  to  take  out 


the  Yalu  bridges  so  that  the  supplies 
could  be  cut  off.  He  said  he  could  do  it 
with  10  aircraft  and  no  casualties.  He 
was  taken  out  of  command  and  sent  to 
March  Field.  I  met  him  when  It  was  done 
a  year  later.  He  said  he  had  not  been  able 
to  find  out  what  the  casualties  were  and 
how  many  Americans  had  been  killed  by 
that  time. 

I  say  this  is  not  a  simple  proposition. 
It  is  not  one-sided.  But  all  the  consider- 
ations and  all  the  options  should  be 
placed  on  the  table,  and  not  just  that  of 
those  who  say  let  us  get  out  of  Southeast 
Asia  at  any  price. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  when  he  says 
if  we  get  out  of  Southeast  Asia,  then  that 
'entire  area.  Including  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Philippines,  are  in 
jeopardy.  Where  then  do  we  finally  make 
the  decision? 

We  have  the  same  problem  building  up 
in  Latin  America.  My  distinguished  col- 
league speaks  about  the  safety  of  this 
hemisphere.  It  does  not  exist  any  more. 

These  are  questions  Involved  In  this 
particular  problem,  and  it  Is  a  problem 
that  needs  solving,  but  we  must  look  at 
the  board,  overall  problem. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  mak- 
ing this  point  about  the  situation  so  clear 
in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  California,  and  conclude  by 
suggesting  that  where  we  get  off  the 
track  is  to  try  to  reduce  this  to  a  sepa- 
rable Vietnam  problem.  The  Vietnam 
question  is  incidental.  It  happened  to 
happen.  It  could  have  happened  in  half 
a  dozen  other  places.  Therefore,  we  ought 
to  Invoke  some  order  In  the  suggestions 
which  are  made  to  keep  them  in  their 
proper  order  and  priority. 

The  real  Issue  at  stake  is  all  of  eastern 
Asia.  Lee  Kuang  Yew  has  said: 

If  we  can  prevail,  all  of  eastern  Asia  will 
be  closer  to  stability  than  at  any  time  In  this 

century. 

I  do  not  know  w^hether  that  is  right  or 
not.  I  think  most  of  them  thiink  they  are 
edging  toward  that  kind  of  condition.  I 
think  Independence  is  a  pretty  cardinal 
principle  that  we  have  tried  to  write.  It 
reads  the  same  in  all  languages.  But  it 
is  more  than  that.  Southeast  Asia  makes 
a  difference  to  the  future  structuring  of 
Asia.  We  are  a  Pacific  Ocean  nation,  and 
our  future  lies  in  that  direction.  The 
shape  it  takes  will  be  determined  to  a 
large  extent  by  what  happens  in  South- 
east Asia.  As  Lin  Piao  has  said  China 
is  Interested  in  this  area  because  if  she 
can  move  in  there,  she  will  outflank 
India,  she  will  face  headon  the  Philip- 
pines, and  stand  face  to  face  with 
Malaysia.  So  this  is  Indeed  a  calculable 
prize  that  some  desire. 

I  think  the  shape  of  the  new  Asia  will 
be  conditioned  by  whether  we  seek  to  let 
people  in  Southeast  Asia  who  are  not 
Chinese  structure  their  own  countries  or 
whether  we  forfeit  them  to  the  domina- 
tion of  the  mainland  group. 

Mr  President,  this  is  an  area  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  million  people.  It  is 
an  area  rich  in  bauxite  and  tin  and  nee 
and  other  natural  resources  of  great 
abundance.  The  Japanese  thought 
enough  of  it  to  strike  there  as  one  of  the 
objectives  of  its  war.  Other  nations  have 


recognized  tills  area  as  of  great  signifi- 
cance. It  lies  astride  the  great  trade  route 
between  East  and  West.  It  has  a  bounti- 
ful supply  of  resources  and  products 
that  makes  a  great  difference  to  the 
economic  advance  of  its  people.  To  me 
this  is  also  a  national  interest  reason  for 
our  countr>'. 

Finally,  this  area  is  of  concern  to  us 
because,  for  the  most  part,  as  I  see  it. 
w^e  brought  about  this  condition.  How  did 
this  vacuum  occur  in  Southeast  Asia  that 
has  tempted  the  predators  of  violence 
and  terror  to  try  to  move  in  there?  It 
was  done  by  the  United  States.  We  de- 
stroyed Japan.  We  won  the  war.  We 
made  the  British  move  out.  We  were  in- 
strumental in  running  the  French  and 
Dutch  out  of  Indone.sia  and  Southeast 
Asia.  There  were  no  allies  who  were  in  a 
verj'  substantial  role  in  World  War  II 
In  the  Pacific.  It  was  an  American  un- 
dertaking in  our  own  interest. 

As  a  consequence  can  we  now  go  home 
and  say,  "All  right,  we  left  It  in  a  mess 
We  left  a  vacuum,"  or  are  we  to  shoulder 
that  responsibiUty  to  try  to  put  those 
pieces  back  together  as  meaningfully 
and  as  intelligently  as  mortals  are  em- 
powered to  do? 

This  Is  why  w^e  cannot  dismiss  the 
question  lightly  by  saying  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  or  that  we  do  not 
have  an  obligation  to  be  there.  I  say  we 
have  an  obligation  to  be  there  because 
we  turned  out  to  be  the  fortimate  \ictor6 
In  World  War  11  I  appreciate  that  the 
role  of  the  \ictor,  tmder  the  old  saying, 
used  to  be  "the  devil  with  the  loser."  I 
think  the  people  expect  a  better  state- 
ment from  us.  especially  in  view  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  \ield? 

Mr.  McGEE  I  yield. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  do  not  want  to  keep 
the  floor  all  afternoon,  because  I  know 
other  Senators  have  business  to  trans- 
act; but  my  speech,  although  narrow  in 
its  terms,  was,  I  hope,  broad  In  Its  con- 
cept. I  have  not  telked  about  withdrawal 
of  forces  from  Vietnam.  I  said  nothing 
about  surrender.  I  stand  for  my  country. 
I  said  we  should  try  to  find  a  means 
to  bring  about  the  war  to  a  close  and 
also  to  avoid  an  expaiision  of  the  war. 
That  is  what  I  have  talked  about  and 
offered  a  plan. 

I  do  not  agree  that  Vietnam  has  such 
significance  that  we  should  accept  a  mil- 
lt«r\-  solution  which  could  Involve  this 
country  in  a  larger  war  in  Asia,  with  the 
predictable  intervention  of  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  with  the  support  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Such  counsel,  I  think, 
blows  the  situation  up  beyond  any  sensi- 
ble meaning.  That  is  what  I  am  arguing 
alwut. 

We  ought  to  confine  this  war  to  some 
reasonable  scope  and  at  the  same  time  do 
all  we  can  do  to  prevent  its  disastrous 
expansion,  which  will  occur  unless  we 
change  our  course  That  is  what  I  have 
been  arguing  today. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  want  the  Senator  to 
know  that  I  read  his  speech  very  care- 
fully, but  his  speech  did  surface  many 
cornments.  I  was  addressing  myself  to 
the  comments  which  the  speech  pro- 
voked. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  did  not 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  have  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  the  floor  unless 
he  yields. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Who  will  have  the  floor 
when  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yields 
it?  What  is  the  order  of  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  provided 
a  limitless  and  endless  amount  of  time  to 
conclude  this  debate.  As  the  Chair  recalls 
the  way  the  urmnimous-consent  agree- 
ment was  ordered,  it  did  not  specify  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  had  control 
of  the  floor  throughout  all  the  tenure  of 
the  debate.  At  the  termination  of  the  de- 
bate, the  motion  which  was  before  the 
Senate  earlier  would  be  the  pending 
order  of  busmess,  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  be  recognized,  of  course, 
to  pursue  this  matter. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Does  that  mean.  then, 
that  the  colloquy  that  I  asked  permission 
to  join  in  after  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky leaves  the  floor,  uath  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  to  respond  to  his  seven 
points,  would  be  in  order,  under  that 
unanimous-consent  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  that  that  would  be 
a  legitimate  part  of  the  entire  area  of 
debate,  which  revolves  around  the  speech 
and  discussion  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  Like  all  of 
us.  I  appreciate  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 
He  is  conscientiously  trying  to  help  us 
achieve  some  kind  of  a  method  for 
bringing  thl.s  unfortunate  war  to  an 
honorable  conclusion. 

What  tx)thers  me  about  the  idea  of 
this  unilaterial  cessation  of  bombing — 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  can  check 
thl.s — Is  that  we  have  had  testimony 
upon  testimony  from  responsible  military 
leaders,  under  whom  troops  are  serving, 
leaders  who  go  down  to  the  hospitals 
everj'  morning  to  see  their  men  who  have 
been  wounded  during  the  night,  who  tell 
us  that  a  unilateral  cessation  of  the 
bombing  would  cost  us  more  and  more 
casualties. 

Now,  I  must  say  that  testimony  from 
people  in  that  position  of  respon.'^ibi'.ity 
carries  irreat  weicrht  with  the  Seiiator 
from  Iowa.  Certainly.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  not  advocating 
some  stfp  that  would  cost  us  more  cas- 
ualties, more  men  in  hospitals,  and  more 
who  will  not  come  home.  I  wonder  why 
the  Senator  does  not  accept  the  testi- 
mony of  those  people. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  respond  by  saying 


I  addressed  myself  to  this  very  question 
in  the  speech  I  made. 

First,  it  is  my  hofie  that  a  cessation  of 
bombing  would  be  followed  by  negotia- 
tions. If  that  were  true,  then  the  problem 
the  Senator  has  suggested  would  not  be 
relevant. 

Mr.  MILLER,  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Surely. 

Mr  MILLER.  Negotiations,  possibly. 
yes.  But  there  is  nothing  that  I  know 
of  which  indicates  that  negotiations 
might  not  proceed  while  fighting  goes 
on.  or  while  the  enemy  woiild  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  cessation  of  the  bombing 
to  lock  itself  in  more  deeply. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is.  as  I  recall,  what 
happened  in  Korea  for  a  while;  and  it 
was  the  concern  that  there  Is  no  com- 
mitment from  the  other  side,  I  am  sure, 
that  led  President  Johnson,  last  Friday 
night,  to  say  very  carefully — and  this. 
I  might  say.  was  not  picked  up  as  much 
as  it  might  have  been  in  some  of  the 
stories  I  read  about  the  speech — that  we 
assume  that  while  these  talks  are  going 
on.  there  will  not  be  an  advantage  taken 
by  the  other  side. 

I  suggest  that  that  assumption  is  ab- 
solutely Indispensable  to  the  idea  of 
negotiations.  If  we  cannot  assume  that, 
and  if  the  enemy  takes  advantage  of  the 
pause  and  causes  us  more  casualties,  then 
it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  not  likely  to 
help  shorten  the  war. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  had  to  be  frank. 
I  said,  first,  my  belief  Is  that  there  will  be 
no  negotiations  unless  the  bombing  is 
stopped.  That  Is  my  position.  Second,  I 
said  that  if  bombing  was  stopped,  and  ne- 
gotiations did  not  ensue,  then  the  ques- 
tion of  danger  to  the  security  of  forces 
would  arise.  I  question  whether  there 
would  be  any  more  danger  with  a  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  than  has  occurred  with 
bombing.  We  have  had  to  place  500,000 
men  over  there,  the  casualty  lo.sses  have 
steadily  risen,  and  where  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  the  danger  of 
an  expanded  war  increases — and  since 
bombing  started. 

I  have  further  said  that  I  foresee  the 
possibility  that,  with  a  constriction  of 
the  war.  a  gradual  de-escalation  on  both 
sides  might  occur,  and  eventually  bring 
the  war  to  a  conclusion. 

Of  course,  these  are  questions  that 
cannot  be  answered:  and  they  will  not 
be  answered  finally  until  the  efTort  is 
made. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  follow 
up  my  first  question  with  this:  Does  not 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  recognize 
that  throughout  1966.  as  the  testimony 
before  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee,  which  has  been  released 
to  all  Senators,  pointed  out,  only  1  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  .forties  flown  in  the 
north  were  directed  at  what  might  be 
called  key  military  targets,  and  that  It 
has  only  been  within  the  last  60  days 
or  so  that  there  has  been  attention  fo- 
cu.sed  on  the  quality  of  military  targets, 
which  might  persuade  the  enemy  that  it 
Is  paying  too  high  a  price,  between  what 
Is  taking  place  In  the  south  and  what  Is 
taking  place  in  the  north,  and  that  thus 
by  holding  back  this  air  and  sea  arm, 


which  we  have  the  advantage  of  possess- 
ing, we  might  actually  be  causing  the 
war  to  be  still  more  prolonged  than  if 
we  used  it  to  its  best  advantage  to  short- 
en the  war? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes,  I  am  certainly 
aware  of  the  testimony  and  of  the  report. 
and  I  have  heard  some  of  the  generals 
testify.  I  have  also  been  briefed  on  South 
Vietnam,  and  have  received,  I  may  say. 
a  very  thorough  and  I  think  ab.solutely 
honest  briefing. 

I  am  acquainted  with  briefings.  I  have 
heard  them  during  World  War  II,  as  did 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

I  recognize  that  the  function  and  mis- 
sion of  military  men  is  to  win  the  war. 
They  have  what  is  called  a  military  mis- 
sion. The  Senator  knows,  having  been  in 
the  military  service,  that  they  propose 
cotu-ses  of  action  imder  the  doctrine  of 
military  necessity,  to  do  whatever  is  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  the  mission. 

That  is  the  fimction  of  the  military 
man.  It  is  his  duty  and  humble  duty. 
I  am  not  getting  Into  the  military-  field 
at  aU. 

The  President  said  we  do  not  liave  a 
military  mission  to  win  the  war,  that  we 
have  a  mission  to  help  South  Vietnam 
become  a  free  and  viable  state.  I  am 
merely  proposing  what  others  have  pro- 
posed, that  we  take  steps  to  see  if  we 
can  accomplish  our  correct  mission  by 
peaceful,  political  and  not  by  military 
means. 

That  is  the  only  answer  I  can  give. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  knows  that 
every  Senator  would  like  to  see  our  ob- 
jectives attained  by  peaceful  means  and 
not  by  war. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  that,  and  noth- 
ing that  I  have  said  here  would  in  any 
way  derogate  that.  All  in  the  Chamber, 
in  the  House,  our  President,  want  the 
same  objective. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Docs  not  the  Senator 
recognize  that  in  order  to  attain  the 
political  objective  which  he  just  stated, 
it  is  essential  that  people  in  South  Viet- 
nam be  free  from  terror  and  outside 
aggression?  Does  the  Senator  think  that 
political  objective  can  be  obtained  if  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  not  free  from  ter- 
ror and  subversion  and  outside  aggres- 
sion? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  that  objective 
has  not  been  attained  by  war.  and  I  am 
proposing  another  course. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  has  not  been  attained 
so  far. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  matters  and  deci- 
sions which  relate  to  the  shape  of  South 
Vietnam  will  have  to  be  made,  in  my 
judgment,  in  negotiations.  The  negotia- 
tions will  come  at  .<;Gme  time.  Then, 
whether  South  Vietnam  achieves  those 
objectives  will  depend  upon  what  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam do. 

We  can  help  every  country  in  that 
area  with  military  forces  and  money,  but 
unless  they  reform  and  provide  some  ad- 
vancements in  the  livins  standards  of  the 
people,  in  time  revolution  will  occur. 
That  is  my  judgment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr,  President.  I 
thoroughly  agree.  However.  I  would  like 
to  make  one  point. 

It  Is  true  that  the  war  has  not  so  far 
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brought  about  the  situation  which  Is 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  political  ob- 
jective we  seek.  It  has  In  some  parts  of 
Vietnam,  but  not  in  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

I  wonder  why  that  statement  could 
not  have  been  made  during  the  course 
of  World  War  II  by  somebody  saying: 
"We  are  not  obtaining  our  objectives  in 
restoring  Europe  to  freedom  and  taking 
back  the  Islands  in  the  Pacific."  That 
statement  would  not  mean  that  we  could 
not  hope  to  achieve  those  objectives  as 
the  war  progressed. 

Now  that  the  bombing  Is  obviously 
causing  the  north  to  pay  a  price  they  do 
not  want  to  pay,  it  seems  to  me  this  Is 
an  unfortunate  time  for  us,  in  effect,  to 
stop  what  we  are  doing. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  have  hopes 
of  attaining  our  objectives  much  sooner 
than  many  of  us  might  think.  However, 
to  say  that  we  have  not  attained  our  ob- 
jectives In  a  matter  of  about  2  years  In  a 
country  which  is  most  diflflcult  to  fight 
a  war  In.  I  think  Is  denying  the  fact  that 
we  have  hoped  that  our  military  power 
coiild  provide  the  very  atmosphere  that 
Is  necessary  to  attain  the  objectives. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  we  do  not  do  It.  we 
will  have  an  atmosphere  which  will  not 
provide  for  this  political  objective  for  a 
very  long  time,  and  it  will  not  help  to 
say  tiiat  there  may  be  hope  for  Insur- 
rection over  there.  The  people  in  Cuba 
have  lost  hope  for  Insurrection.  The  peo- 
ple In  the  captive  nations  of  Europe  have 
lost  hope  for  Insurrection. 

I  hope  that  the  people  In  South  Viet- 
nam will  not  have  to  lose  hope.  too. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  views  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  and  I  thank  him. 

M-.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr,  President.  I  have 
promised  to  yield  first  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  fMr.  PellI,  and  then 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMI^^CK^. 

Mr.  PELL,  wm  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  hear  the  Senator's 
speech.  However,  I  read  It  carefully. 

I  congratulate  him  and  commend  him 
on  his  speech. 

I  felt  and  have  said  from  the  begin- 
ning that  the  bombing  has  been  counter- 
productive to  our  Interest,  to  the  Interest 
of  Vietnam,  and  to  the  Interest  of  the 
world. 

Our  objective  originally  was  threefold : 
first  to  hurt  the  morale  of  the  North 
Vietnamese;  second,  to  Improve  the 
morale  of  the  South  Vietnamese;  and, 
third,  to  stop  the  flow  of  men  and  sup- 
plies from  North  Vietnam  to  South 
Vietnam.  Actually,  just  the  reverse  has 
happened.  First,  the  morale  of  the  North 
Vietnamese,  or,  at  least,  their  leaders, 
has  been  hardened,  not  weakened.  This, 
too.  is  what  history  .shows  us  to  be  the 
case  when  a  country  starts  being  sub- 
jected to  civilian  bombing.  Second. 
Truong  Dlnh  Dzu  the  candidate  who 
stood  for  peace  and  a  cessation  of  bomb- 
ing, is  the  candidate  who.  after  the  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored slate,  polled  most 
strongly   In    the    recent    election.    And, 


third.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
himself  has  said: 

I  dont  believe  that  the  bombing  up  to 
the  present  has  significantly  reduced,  nor 
any  bombing  that  I  could  contemplate  In  the 
futxire.  would  significantly  reduce  the  actual 
flow  of  men  and  material  to  the  South. 

I  think  the  speech  of  the  Senator  was 
altogether  excellent.  I  congratulate  him 
on  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
On'.y  recently  he  made  a  very  thoughtful 
and  constructive  speech  on  the  problem 
of  Vietnam— which  should  be  read  and 
studied  widely. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado, 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press some  concern  with  the  speech  which 
is  well  thought  out,  well  expressed,  and 
highly  thoughtful  In  trying  to  suggest 
some  method  by  which  we  can  arrive 
at  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

I  know  that  this  is  exactly  what  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  do.  The  difficulty 
with  it  Is.  it  seems  to  me.  that  we  look  at 
this  only  from  our  side  and  not  from 
the  point  of  view  of  some  of  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  out  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Just  last  Sunday,  David  Schoenbrun 
had  an  article  In  the  Washington  Post, 
a  copy  of  which  I  do  not  nave  present. 
However,  it  was  an  article  that  I  read 
with  great  interest  because  under  no 
circumstances  can  he  be  called  a  hawk. 

He  had  had  an  interview  \\ith  the 
North  Vietnamese  Prime  Minister  and 
was  discussing  this  very-  issue. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  North  Vietnam 
said  that  In  trying  to  determine  when 
negotiations  would  be  possible,  he  would 
refer  back  to  the  Interview  of  August  27. 
I  believe  it  was.  It  listed  the  four  points, 
once  asain,  that  he  had  made. 

One  was  the  definitive  and  uncondi- 
tional .stopping  of  our  bombing  raids  on 
North  Vietnam.  That  is  the  point  the 
Senator  addressed  himself  to.  However, 
it  goes  much  further  than  that.  It  then 
says  "and  all  other  acts  of  war." 

Point  No,  2  is  that  we  have  to  with- 
draw all  our  troops  and  all  the  troops  of 
our  allies  out  of  Vietnam. 

Point  No.  3  is  that  we  have  to  recos- 
nize  the  Vietcong.  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  as  the  sole  representative  of 
the  Vietnamese  people. 

Point  No,  4  is  that  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple can  then  settle  their  own  affairs 
among  themselves. 

The  difficulty  with  this  is  that  there  is 
no  room  here  for  the  optimism,  as  far  as 
I  can  see.  to  say  that  the  simple  matter 
of  stopping  the  bombing  Is  going  to  result 
in  negotiations.  If  it  does  not  result  in 
negotiations,  then  we  are  in  about  the 
same  position  we  were  in  before  we 
started  the  bombings.  However,  in  the 
meantime  we  will  have  given  them  the 
opportunity  to  repair  the  damage  that 
has  been  done  there  and  to  concentrate 
their  forces  near  the  South  Vietnamese 
borders  where  it  will  hurt  us  the  most. 

I  think  there  is  this  fimdamental  dis- 
tinction which  has  not  been  brought 
out  here.  As  far  as  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  concerned,  there  are  not  two  coim- 
trles  there.  There  Is  only  one  country, 
and  since   there   is   only   one  country. 


there  is  no  bouiidary  by  which  they  are 
obligated  under  a  treaty  or  anything 
else  to  recognize. 

They  feel,  consequently,  that  they  can 
go  through  the  country  at  will  and  do 
what  they  want  to  Impose  their  own  will 
on  both  the  north  and  the  south. 

It  is  this  problem,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
creates  the  major  danger  in  trying  to 
forecast  that  we  will  get  negotiations 
with  a  cessation  of  bombing. 

In  order  to  obtain  negotiations,  there 
are  three  or  perhaps  four  other  things 
that  we  would  have  to  do  before  they 
would  enter  into  negotiations.  And  if 
we  do  not  get  negotiations  this  way.  then 
I  think  we  have  placed  our  own  position 
and  that  of  the  South  Vietnamese  in 
more  jeopardy  than  at  present. 

This  is  the  reason  why  it  seems  to  me 
we  should  approach  this  matter  very 
carefully. 

I  might  say.  in  passing,  that  when  I 
was  in  Vietnam  in  May  of  this  year,  I 
discussed  these  possibilities  at  some 
length  with  our  State  Department  rep- 
resentatives in  the  area  as  well  as  with 
the  military.  The  State  Department  per- 
sonnel, so  far  as  I  know,  did  then  and 
would  now  reflect.  I  believe,  a  great  re- 
luctance to  cut  off  the  damage  that  is 
being  inflicted  on  North  Vietnam,  and 
I  believe  they  would  do  this  from  the 
diplomatic  point  of  view  that  I  have 
just  mentioned.  We  have  no  assurances 
of  any  reciprocity  if  we  start  to  de- 
escalate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  will  re- 
spond briefly. 

I  may  say  that  ever>thlng  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  said  is  precise  and 
thoughtful.  What  he  has  said  with  re- 
spect to  the  statement  of  conditions  that 
at  tinies  have  been  laid  down  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  is  absolutely  correct. 
In  referring  to  the  response  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh  to  President  Johnson's  letter  of 
February  10  of  this  year.  I  said  that  Ho 
Chi  Minh  laid  down  the  same  list  of 
requirements:  but  that  he  emphasized, 
at  the  close,  that  the  cessation  of  bomb- 
ing had  to  occur. 

U  Thant  has  also  reported  this.  Pre- 
mier Kosygin  told  President  Johnson 
that  if  cessation  of  bombing  occurred, 
negotiations  would  result. 

I  know  that  other  requirements  have 
been  laid  down,  but  I  have  said  that 
cessation  has  been  emphasized  again  and 
again. 

It  is  also  correct  that  North  Vietnam 
considers  Vietnam  as  a  whole.  That  was 
contemplated  by  the  Geneva  agreement. 
But  unless  we  take  some  affirmative 
means  other  than  we  have  been  taking. 
I  see  no  change  at  all — just  more  of  what 
we  have  been  doing. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COOPER,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  said  that  the  Geneva  agreement 
pointed  out  that  North  Vietnam  consid- 
ered the  entire  country  as  one. 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  not  the  Geneva 
agreement.  The  Geneva  agreement  Itself 
considered  the  whole  country  as  one.  The 
17th  parallel  was  to  be  a  temporary 
arrangement. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thought  that  was  a 
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result  of  the  Geneva  agreement,  which 
was  aRreed  to  by  the  North  but  never 
agreed  to  by  the  South  Vietnamese  or 
the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Geneva  Conference 
agreed  that  Vietnam  was  one  state.  But 
for  the  purposes  of  arranging  affairs 
preparatory  to  election  and  arranging 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  and  the  move- 
ment of  people  from  one  area  to  another, 
the  17th  parallel  was  established  as  a 
temporary  dividing  line,  with  the  under- 
standing that  2  years  later  there  would 
be  an  election  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  to  constitute  a 
government  for  the  whole  country.  The 
only  agreement  signed  was  an  armistice 
agreement  between  France  and  the  Viet- 
mlnh.  A  statement  was  issued — as  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Morton!  knows  so  well, 
because  he  was  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  at  that  time — approved  by  all 
the  parties  except  South  Vietnam  and 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  NTURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
just  desired  to  make  certain  in  my  mind 
that  I  understood  the  facts  correctly. 

Mr,  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
said  that  I  would  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Kentucky 

Mr  President.  I  respect  very  highly 
the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky,  as  he 
knows,  but  I  could  not  di.sagree  with  him 
more  violently  on  any  matter  than  to 
put  into  effect  the  ces-sation  of  bombing 
In  North  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
has  had  occasion  to  read  some  of  the 
testimony  before  the  Preparednc.';.<;  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  with  respect 
to  the  air  war  against  North  Vietnam. 
I  would  invite  his  attention  to  the  state- 
ment of  General  Johnson,  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  and  I  shall  quote  two 
paragraphs  which  I  believe  are  ^lertinent 
to  this  matter: 

First,  the  air  campaign  Is  making  it  more 
difficult  for  the  North  Vietnamese  to  support 
enemy  forces  In  the  South  They  have  had 
to  divert  an  esrtlm.ited  500.000  to  600  000 
personnel  to  full  and  part-time  war-related 
Uiafcs  to  coonterac-c  the  effects  of  the  atr 
campaign.  These  individuals  represent  a  work 
efir«-vrt  and,  perhaps  more  slglflcantly.  man- 
agement and  teohnlcfll  skills  that  might 
otherwise  be  more  directly  engaaied  In  s\ip- 
port  of  actlvl'les  In  the  South  The  hlch 
level  of  attacks  since  the  advent  of  good 
weather  In  April,  particularly  against  the 
lines  of  communication  In  the  northeiist 
quadrant,,  has  resulted  In  a  major  increase 
In  the  level  of  d.unage  Inflicted.  Although 
trucks,  rail  cai-s,  and  equipment  are  replace- 
able, and  bridges  and  rail  lines  repairable, 
valuable  North  Vietnamese  resources  must 
be  dlvert«l  to  accomplish  this  repair  and 
replacement  Thus,  these  resources  are  un- 
av.Ulable  for  commitment  to  South  Vietnam, 

Second,  the  air  campaign  Is  exacting  a 
cost  from  North  Vietnam  for  her  aggression. 
In  this  regard  we  have  also  achieved  some 
success  All  or  substantial  segments  of  the 
militarily  Important  elements  of  North 
Vietnam's  limited  Industrial  bases  have  been 
destroyed;  for  example,  her  explosives,  pig 
Iron,  and  cement  production  facilities  as 
well  as  her  thermal  pow^er  plants  have  suf- 
fered major  damage. 

In  siunmary,  I  believe  that  air  attacks  In 


the  North  have  contributed  significantly  to 
the  auccees  we  have  achieved  thus  far  In 
South  Vietnam. 

According  to  General  Johnson,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  if  we  did  not 
bomb.  500.000  to  600,000  personnel  would 
not  have  to  be  diverted  as  they  are  being 
diverted  because  of  our  bombing.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  a  very  important 
point  and  is  very  significant  In  .sub- 
stantiation of  the  bombing.  I  did  not 
know  whether  or  not  the  Senator  had 
seen  that  statement,  and  I  thought  he 
would  like  it  called  to  his  attention,  if  he 
had  not 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  say  that  I  have 
read  the  statement, 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Also,  the  new  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  Admiral  Moorer. 
testified,  in  a  very  short  paragraph,  to 
this  effect: 

Well.  I  think  there  Is  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  the  bombing  has  certainly  re- 
duced their  capability  to  conduct  operations 
In  South  Vietnam.  It  has  greatly  Increased 
the  dlfHculty  with  respect  to  repairing  roads 
and  mobilizing  forces  and  Increased  the  ef- 
fort they  have  had  to  take  to  repair  their  fa- 
cilities that  are  struck,  and  so  on.  Had  we 
not  conducted  the  bombing,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  fact  that  the  effort  they  are 
putting  forth  In  South  Vietnam  would  be 
much  larger. 

In  other  words.  Admiral  Moorer "s  view 
is  that  if  we  had  not  conducted  the 
bombing,  the  effort  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  have  been  much  stronger, 
much  more  powerful,  much  greater,  and, 
naturally,  would  have  caused  the  loss  of 
many  more  lives. 

So  the  evidence  Is  clear,  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the.se  people  whom  I  am  quoting 
very  briefly,  that  the  air  war  has  been  a 
tremendous  asset  to  our  side  in  this  war. 

General  McConnell,  the  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  was  asked  this  question: 

What  Is  your  assessment  of  what  the  Im- 
pact of  h-iitlng  the  bombing  north  of  the 
20th  parallel  would  be:  what  impact  would 
that  have  on  the  war  In  the  south? 

General  McConnell.  If  you  stopped  that  I 
think  It  would  enable  them.  In  a  matter  of 
time,  to  recover  all  of  their  normal  ways  of 
life  up  there.  They  would  be  able  to  bring 
In  a  lot  more  equipment,  and  they  could 
certainly  Increase  their  rate  of  Infiltration. 
They  undoubtedly  would  move  their  de- 
fenses, which  they  have  already  done,  down 
Into  the  Route  Packages  (deleted)  and  we 
would  find  It  pretty  hot  down  there. 

General  McConnell  takes  the  same 
position  as  the  others  I  have  mentioned. 

General  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  was  asked  this 
question  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  SmithI  : 

General  Wheeler,  you  have  stated  that  the 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  a  single  war,  and  that  air 
strikes  In  North  Vietnam  have  an  Important 
Influence  on  combat  operations  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Is  It  your  belief  that  a  reduction  or  re- 
striction of  the  bombing  of  the  North  would 
result  In  Increased  casualties  of  allied  forces 
In  the  South  because  of  the  Increased  sup- 
port which  the  enemy  would  receive  there? 

General  Wheeler.  That  Is  correct,  Senator 
Smith;  that  Is  my  belief. 

Then,  Admiral  Sharp,  our  commander 
in  the  Pacific,  who  has  command  over 
General  Westmoreland  and  that  entire 
area,  was  asked  this  question  by  me: 


Admiral  Sharp,  this  morning  you  stated 
that  the  less  bombing  we  do,  the  more  troops 
we  would  need  In  South  Vietnam.  That  was 
the  effect  of  your  statement,  was  It  not? 

Admiral  Sharp.  If  we  stop  txsmblng. 

Senator  TntJaMOND.  U  we  stop  bombing,  we 
w^ould  have  to  have  more  troops? 

Admiral  Sh.\rp.  That's  right, 

Mr.  President,  what  does  this  mean? 
It  simply  means,  as  I  see  it — and  as  has 
been  testified  to  by  General  Johnson. 
General  McCoruiell.  General  Wheeler, 
and  Admiral  Sharp,  our  commander  In 
chief  in  that  area;  and  all  of  these  peo- 
ple take  the  same  position — it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  bring  about  a  cessa- 
tion of  bombing. 

They  say,  first,  that  the  bombing  is 
now  diverting  500,000  to  600.000  people 
from  aiding  the  north  in  the  war  against 
the  south.  That  is  one  strong  reason. 
They  say  further  that  if  we  stop  the 
bombing,  more  troops  will  be  required. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  want.  The  American  people 
do  not  want  to  have  to  send  more  troops 
to  Vietnam. 

My  answer  is  that  we  should  do  more 
bombing.  Every  one  of  those  gentlemen 
who  testified  took  that  position.  All  the 
military  people  took  the  position  that 
they  would  like  to  see  the  restrictions 
lifted  on  the  bombing.  If  we  would  do 
that  and  permit  them  to  bomb  all  mili- 
tary targets  they  wish  to  bomb  to  win 
the  war,  and  close  the  port  of  Haiphong, 
through  which  85  percent  of  the  supplies 
pass  for  the  enemy,  as  well  as  the  other 
two  ports,  we  could  cut  off  the  north 
from  receiving  essential,  and  otherwise 
unavailable,  supplies. 

Without  the  help  of  the  Soviets  I  do 
not  believe  the  war  could  last  but  a  biief 
while.  The  Soviets  supply  surtace-to-air 
missiles,  the  Soviets  supply  Mig  planes, 
the  Soviets  supply  antiaircraft  artilleiT. 
communications.,  complex  radar,  and  all 
the  equipment  necessarj-  in  order  to 
assi.st  the  north  in  fighting  this  war. 

Red  China  is  supplying  some  small 
arms  and  ammunition,  but  most  of  tiiis 
equipment  Is  supplied  by  the  Soviets.  If 
we  had  the  courage  to  close  the  port  of 
Haiphong  and  the  other  ports,  and  cut 
off  supplies  and  remove  restrictions  on 
the  bombing — and  military  men  want 
both  of  these  things — we  could  bring  the 
war  to  a  close  in  a  reasonable  time. 

We  have  had  a  cessation  of  bombing 
several  times.  What  happened?  Military 
people  tell  us  that  the  North  used  that 
cassation  of  bombing  eveiy  time — not 
once,  but  evei-y  time — to  increa.se  their 
supply  line  so'ath.  to  reproup  ar.d  repair 
damaged  facilities  without  fear  of  danger 
from  the  air,  to  fortify  themselves  in  all 
respects  to  continue  the  war  even  more 
aggressively. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  evidence 
that  if  we  have  a  cessation  of  bombing 
the  north  is  not  going  to  use  that  oppor- 
tunity to  fortify  itself  again,  to  bring  in 
more  supplies,  to  get  ready  to  continue 
this  fight  longer?  If  so.  it  is  new  informa- 
tion, it  Is  vital  information,  and  It  would 
be  most  helpful.  We  have  had  no 
assurance. 

My  argument  with  the  President  has 
been  that  we  have  not  used  our  power 
properly  over  there.  In  World  War  II.  we 
put  all  of  the  power  necessary,  and  In  a 
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proper  fashion,  to  win  It.  The  Senator 
was  in  that  war  and  he  knows. 

We  put  in  the  power  necessary  to  win 
it  and  win  it  as  quickly  as  we  could.  We 
have  not  done  that  in  Vietnam.  We  have 
fought  with  one  hand  behind  our  backs, 
as  we  did  In  Korea.  We  are  only  fighting 
for  a  stalemate,  not  a  military  victorj-. 
The  President  has  said  that  over  and 
over.  I  predict  if  we  do  not  have  a  mili- 
tary victory  there,  we  will  have  to  fight 
again  and  maybe  the  next  time  it  will  be 
nearer  home  where  our  people  will  be 
endangered  to  a  greater  extent. 

This  is  not  a  war  between  the  north 
and  the  south.  This  Is  not  a  civil  war. 
This  is  a  war  by  the  Communists  to  take 
over  the  world.  This  is  just  another  bat- 
tleground chosen  by  the  Communists  to 
wage  another  war  in  their  goal  of  world 
domination. 

We  have  the  power  to  win.  They  could 
not  stand  it  If  we  were  to  bomb  as  we 
ought  to;  they  could  not  stand  it  If  we 
were  to  cut  off  all  supplies.  We  could  win 
this  war  in  a  brief  period,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, if  we  put  the  power  there  and  made 
it  .so  hot  for  them  that  they  could  not 
take  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  went  to  Vietnam  a 
few  months  ago.  I  talked  to  our  men.  I 
not  only  talked  to  our  generals,  but  I 
also  talked  to  noncommissioned  officers 
and  privates.  I  went  out  on  a  battleship: 
I  was  in  touch  with  the  Army.  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marines,  all  of  them.  The 
opinion  among  our  military-  people  Is 
practically  unanimous.  They  want  to  win 
It  and  they  want  to  fight.  They  know 
what  it  takes  to  do  it.  But  they  are  not 
allowed  to  do  it. 

The  Senator  may  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  not  going  to  win 
It  and  that  we  are  not  going  to  put  our 
power  in  there,  Tlie  Senator  advocates 
a  cessation  of  bombing.  From  the  way  in 
which  we  have  been  fighting  this  war.  I 
can  see  how  it  is  so  frustrating,  and  it 
might  bring  about  a  temptation  for  a 
cessation.  However,  the  Communists  do 
not  operate  that  way.  The  Communists 
choose  the  time  and  place.  The  Com- 
munists make  the  decisions.  They  choose 
whether  to  stand  and  fight  in  South  Viet- 
nam, They  are  the  ones  who  precipi- 
tated the  war. 

Who  started  this  war;  who  came  into 
South  Vietnam:  who  inspired  these 
guerrillas:  who  is  supplying  these  guer- 
rillas: who  is  giving  leadership  and 
training  to  the  guerrillas  and  the  Viet- 
cong?  it  is  the  Communists  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  and  North  Viet- 
nam. 

In  my  judgment,  this  will  continue  as 
long  as  the  people  of  America  appear 
divided.  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  harms 
we  can  do  in  this  country  is  to  give  the 
impression  that  our  people  would  stop 
bombing.  One  of  the  greatest  harms  we 
can  do  is  to  pive  the  impression  that  our 
people  are  divided.  I  can  tell  the  Senate 
that  in  my  experience  in  traveling 
throughout  this  country,  speaking  with 
the  American  people,  the  American  peo- 
ple want  this  war  won:  they  want  to  win 
it  in  a  hurr>',  and  get  our  American  boys 
home.  In  my  opinion,  a  cessation  of 
bombing  will  not  do  that,  A  cessation 
of  bombing  will  Increase  the  timespan 
before  we  can  bring  the  boys  home. 


These  men  I  have  mentioned  are  top 
militarj'  people  in  this  administration; 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  everj'  chief  of  staff,  and  our  com- 
mander in  the  Pacific,  the  top  man.  every 
one  of  them  feels  that  we  should  lift 
the  restrictions  on  the  bombing,  close 
the  ports,  and  cut  off  enemy  supplies. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  to  this,  because  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  has  read  the 
testimony  of  all  of  these  people  or  not. 
But  again.  I  say.  I  can  see  that  he  might 
feel  frustrated  because  we  have  not  gone 
ahead  and  won  the  war,  but  I  firmly 
believe  that  what  he  is  advocating  will 
not  be  in  our  best  interests,  but  on  the 
contrary.  I  would  advocate  putting  more 
p>ower  in  there  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  ending  the  war.  We  have  got  to  have 
the  will  to  win  as  well  as  the  power  to 
win.  We  have  not  said  yet  that  we  are 
going  to  win.  All  we  say  is  defend,  defend. 
That  is  what  we  did  in  Korea  and  we  are 
still  there— just  defending.  We  have  a 
stalemate  there.  The  same  thing  will 
happen  in  Vietnam.  If  we  have  a  stale- 
mate there,  we  will  have  to  keep  troops 
there  for  years  and  years  imless  the  Com- 
munists are  allowed  to  take  it  over. 

I  hope  that  public  opinion  in  this  coun- 
tr>'  will  rise  to  the  point  that  it  will  de- 
mand the  President  win  the  war. 

We  can  win.  We  sliould  win.  We  should 
do  it  as  promptly  as  possible  so  that  we 
will  not  have  to  send  more  troops  there, 
so  that  we  will  be  able  to  bring  our 
American  boys  back  home  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 
Several  Senators  addres.sed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
respond  to  the  Senator's  remarks.  The 
Senator  has  spoken  at  some  length  so  I 
think  I  should  be  pemiittcd  to  respond 
briefly. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  a  position  held  by  some 
people  in  this  country.  I  do  not  know  how 
many,  but  it  is  an  opinion  held  by  many. 
As  I  stated  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller],  it  is  a  perfectly  reasonable 
position  for  the  militai-y  to  take,  because 
their  responsibiUty  is  to  achieve  a  mili- 
tary mission  by  whatever  means  is  nec- 
essary. They  have  to  take  that  position. 
I  take  is.sue  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  in  saying  that  the  mill- 
tar>-  people  should  have  the  right  and  the 
authority  over  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr,  THURMOND   Mr.  President,  will 
ihe  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 
Mr,  COOPER,  I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  ani  sure  that  the 
Senator  would  not  wish  to  misquote  what 

I  said,  but 

Mr,  COOPER,  The  Senator  implied  it 
by  saying  that  we  should  follow  their 
decisions. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  did 

not 

Mr.  COOPER  Well.  I  say  that 

Mr,  THURMOND.  I  said  that  the  mili- 
tarv  people  know  how  to  win  the  war. 
Mr.  COOPER,  All  right, 
Mr.  THURMOND.  At  least,  that  they 
advocate  a  certain  policy.  But  the  Presi- 
dent makes  the  decisions.  The  President 
does  not  have  to  follow  their  recommen- 
dations. He  is  not  obliged  to  follow  them. 
Mr.  COOPER.  But  the  President  of  the 


United  States  speaks  for  all  the  people. 
He  has  got  to  decide  whether  a  policy 
recommended  by  the  militarj-  is  one 
which  wiD  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  or  whether  it  might  go  far  be- 
yond the  immediate  mihtary  objectives 
which  the  military  commanders  might 
want  to  obtain. 

He  has  got  to  determine  whether  that 
course  of  action  would  lead  to  tar  more 
difficult  and  possibly  terrible  conse- 
quences. To  say  that  they  should  be  let 
loose — as  fine  and  as  honorable  men  as 
they  are — in  performing  their  duty, 
which  is  to  accomplish  a  militarj'  mis- 
sion, so  that  their  determination  should 
be  accepted,  although  that  might  lead  us 
Into  a  war  on  a  greater  land  mass  with 
Communist  China,  or  perhaps  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  just  beyond  any  kind  of  serious 
contemplation. 

Let  me  say  also,  and  I  will  close,  why 
should  we  follow  their  judgments?  They 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  our  being  in 
thus  war. 

I  have  great  admiration  and  respect 
for  Gen.  Maxwell  Tayor,  who  advised 
President  Kennedy,  I  respect  him  as  a 
very  attractive,  brilliant,  militarj-  man. 
verj'  able  military  tactician.  But  unfortu- 
nately, he  gave  political  advice  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  again  to  President 
Johnson  which  I  do  not  believe  has  been 
most  helpful. 

The  thine  we  have  to  determine  is: 
Which  is  the  chicken  and  which  is  the 

egg? 

These  military  men  say  that  if  we  did 
not  bomb,  the  great  flow  and  volume  of 
supplies  would  continue  to  come  down 
into  South  Vietnam,  But  those  supplies 
were  not  coming  down  in  such  quantity 
uiitil  we  began  the  bombing. 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Oh,  yes:  they  were. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Some  supplies,  yes;  but 
it  needed  only  24,000  American  .soldiers 
to  help  contain  them.  Now  we  have  over 
500,000  and,  in  spite  of  the  bombing,  the 
flow  of  supplies  has  not  been  substan- 
tially reduced  in  the  sense  that  it  helps 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  comments. 
We  are  old  friends  under  arms,  but  I 
cannot  a.srec  with  him. 

Mr,  MORTON,  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER,  I  am  happy  to  yield, 

Mr,  MORTON  I  am  sorry  that  I  could 
not  be  in  the  Chamber  to  listen  to  my  col- 
league's remarks.  I  have  read  them  with 
much  interest,  I  have  followed  some  of 
this  colloquy  for  some  time  now,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  my  colleague 
and  point  out  that  total  military  victory, 
which  might  mean  complete  destruction 
and  the  complete  surrender  of  North  Vi- 
etnam, would  leave  us  with  a  policing 
job  for  years  to  come  in  a  country  lo- 
cated right  on  the  borders  of  Communist 
China. 

I  wonder  what  we  would  do  if  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  decided  to  invade  In- 
dia. A  commitment  of  5  million  men, 
perhaps,  would  be  necessary.  These  are 
some  of  tlie  problems  we  shall  have  to 
consider. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  an  excel- 
lent statement. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  my  friend  and 
colleague  very  much.  I  appreciate  lits 
statement. 
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Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 
Mr  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  did  not  hear  all  the  de- 
bat*  which  has  raged  on  this  floor  all 
day.  but  I  did  read  the  Senator's  speech 
and  I  read  it  with  some  care.  I  think  It 
Is  important  that  debate  on  Vietnam 
should  not  become  a  partisan  matter.  It 
Is  too  important  a  question. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  what  he 
said   I  agree  with  everything  he  said. 

I  note  that  at  lea^t  one  and  possibly 
more  Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
have  also  commended  the  Senator,  and  I 
am  glad  that  they  have. 

I  note  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  has  commended  his  col- 
league, and  others,  who  feel  quite  differ- 
ently about  It.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  Is  divided  on 
this  question  of  whether  the  bombing 
should  be  stopped. 

It  seems  to  me  the  more  we  think 
about  It,  the  more  we  discuss  It.  the  more 
we  read  about  It,  the  clearer  It  becomes 
that  the  calculated  risk  of  stopping  the 
bombing,  in  the  hope  that  we  can  stop 
the  war  and  get  to  the  negotiating  table. 
Is  well  worth  taking. 

I  find  myself  In  complete  disagreement 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
whose  comments  I  did  hear. 

As  a  Democrat.  I  want  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  a  Republi- 
can, for  what  he  has  Just  said.  I  assure 
him  that  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  partisan 
political  matter.  I  hope  it  will  not  be- 
come one.  In  my  opinion,  the  course  of 
action  outlined  by  both  Senators  from 
Kentucky  Is  completely  sound. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
read  the  Senator's  statement  last  Fri- 
day on  the  same  subject,  and  I  also  re- 
member his  statement  last  year  calling 
for  cessation  of  txjmbing. 

This  Issue  could  become  a  partisan 
matter.  That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  I 
hope  action  will  be  taken  before  it  be- 
comes so  partisan  as  to  be  a  shambles. 
The  war  affects  all  parties,  the  entire 
country.  'We  must  consider  it  from  that 
viewpoint. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  floor  at  this  time  because  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  has 
made  a  statement  here  and  by  agree- 
ment I  should  like  to  Eiddress  myself  to 
It.  The  Senator  is  not  In  the  Chamber  at 
the  moment,  and  I  therefore  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quo  nun. 

The  PRESIDTNO  OFFICER  fMr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  STAND  IN 
VIETNAM  WILL  BE  CONFIRMED  BY 
HISTORY 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
succinct,  logical,  and  unemotional  man- 
ner, the  President  of  the  United  States 
last  week  restated  the  rationale  of  the 
American  commitment  in  Vietnam. 


In  a  serious  speech  to  a  gathering  of 
elected  State  officials  from  all  over  the 
country,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  again  told 
the  American  nation  what  it  already 
knew :  that  we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  so 
that  our  grandchildren  may  not  have  to 
flght;  that  the  American  commitment 
Is  vigorously  approved  by  almost  every 
free  leader  of  Asia. 

The  President  cited  our  commitments 
under  the  SEATO  Treaty.  Is  there  any- 
one recommending  now  that  we  nullify 
this  treaty  because  it  is  being  severely 
tested? 

He  cited  our  willingness  to  meet  the 
postwar  challenges  of  Greece,  Turkey, 
Berlin.  Korea,  and  Cuba.  Is  there  anyone 
recommending  that  we  now  abdicate  our 
responsibility  to  continue  meeting  such 
challenges? 

He  cited  the  Communists'  belief  that 
the  United  States  would  tire.  t>ecome 
divided,  withdraw.  Is  that  the  course  for 
"the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave?" 

The  President  said— and  I  believe  the 
Nation  stands  with  him— that  the  United 
States  will  persevere  until  there  is  a  sign 
that  Hanoi  seeks  an  honorable  nego- 
tiated settlement  which  does  not  sacri- 
fice South  Vietnam  to  expediency. 

The  President  said — and  I  believe  the 
Nation  stands  with  him — that  the  true 
peacekeepers  are  the  men  in  Vietnam  on 
the  line  and  in  the  demilitarized  zone 
who  are  preventing  the  takeover  by  one 
nation  of  another  nation. 

I  commend  this  serious  address  of  the 
President  to  the  country  and  the  people. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  speech  before  the  National 
Legislative  Conference  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Rem.arxs  of  the  President  Before  the  Na- 
tional    LEGISLATrVE     Co>rrEaENCE.     Villita 
Assembly  Hall.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Speaker    Barnes.    Governor    Huglies,    Gov- 
ernor   Snilth.    Congressman    Kazen.    Repre- 
sentative  Graham,    most   distinguished    leg- 
islators, ladles  and  gentlemen: 

I  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  an  organization  whose  mem- 
bers contribute  every  day  such  Important 
work  to  the  public  affairs  of  our  State  and 
of  our  country. 

This  evening  I  came  here  to  speak  to  you 
about  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  our  people 
are  profoundly  concerned  about  that  strug- 
gle 

There  are  passionate  convictions  about 
the  wisest  course  for  our  nation  to  follow. 
There  are  many  sincere  and  patriotic  Amer- 
icans who  harbor  doubts  about  sustaining 
the  commitment  that  three  Presidents  and 
a  halt  a  million  of  our  young  men  have 
made. 

Doubt  and  debate  are  enlarged  because  the 
problems  of  Vietnam  are  quite  complex 
They  are  a  mixture  of  political  turmoil — of 
poverty — of  religious  and  factional  strife — 
of  ancient  servitude  and  modern  longing  for 
freedom.  Vietnam  is  all  of  these  things. 

Vietnam  Is  also  the  scene  of  a  powerful 
aggression  that  Is  spurred  by  an  appetite 
for  conquest. 

It  Is  the  arena  where  Communist  expan- 
sionism Is  most  aggressively  at  work  In  the 
world  today — where  It  Is  crossing  Inter- 
national frontiers  In  violation  of  Interna- 
tional  agreements:    where  it  is  killing  and 


kidnapping:   where  It  is  ruthlessly  attempt- 
ing to  bend  free  people  to  its  will. 

Into  this  mixture  of  subversion  and  war. 
of  terror  and  hope.  America  has  entered — 
with  its  material  power  and  with  its  moral 
commitment. 
Why? 

Why  should  three  Presidents  and  the 
elected  representatives  of  our  people  have 
chosen  to  defend  this  Asian  nation  more 
than  ten  thousand  miles  from  American 
shores? 

We  cherish  freedom — yes.  We  cherish  self- 
determination  for  all  people — yes.  We  abhor 
the  political  murder  of  any  state  by  another, 
and  the  bodily  murder  of  any  people  by 
gangsters  of  whatever  Ideology.  And  for  27 
years — since  the  days  of  Lend-Lease — we  have 
sought  to  strengthen  free  people  against 
donolnatlon  by  aggressive  foreign  powers. 

But  the  key  to  all  we  have  done  Is  really 
our  own  security.  At  times  of  crisis — before 
asking  Americai^B  to  flght  and  die  to  resist 
aggression  in  a  foreign  land — every  American 
President  has  finally  had  to  answer  this 
question ; 

Is  the  aggression  a  threat — not  only  to  the 
Immediate  victim — but  to  the  United  States 
of  America  and  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  entire  world  of  which  we  In  America  are 
a  very  vital  part? 

That  Is  the  question  which  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower and  John  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  John- 
son had  to  answer  in  facing  the  issue  In 
Vietnam. 

That  Is  the  question  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  answered  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1 
when  it  ratified  and  approved  the  SEATO 
treaty  In  1955,  and  to  which  the  members  of 
the  United  States  Congress  responded  In  a 
resolution  that  It  passed  In  1964  by  a  vote  of 
504  to  2.  "The  United  States  Is,  therefore, 
prepared,  as  the  President  determines,  to  take 
all  necessary  steps,  including  the  use  of  armed 
forces,  to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  collective  defense 
treaty  requesting  assistance  in  defense  of  Its 
freedom." 

Those  who  tell  us  us  now  that  we  should 
abandon  our  commitment — that  securing 
South  Vietnam  from  armed  domination  Is  not 
worth  the  price  we  are  paying — must  also 
answer  this  question.  And  the  test  they  must 
meet  is  this:  What  would  t>e  the  consequence 
of  letting  armed  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam  succeed?  What  would  follow  in  the 
time  ahead?  What  kind  of  world  are  they 
prepared  to  live  in  five  months  or  five  years 
from  tonight'^ 

For  those  who  have  borne  the  responslbUlty 
for  decision  during  these  past  10  years,  the 
stakes  to  us  have  seemed  clear — and  have 
seemed  high. 

President  Dwlght  Eisenhower  said  In  1959: 
"Strategically,  South  Vietnam's  capture  by 
the  Communists  would  bring  their  power 
several  hundred  miles  Into  a  hitherto  free 
region.  The  remaining  countries  in  South- 
east Asia  would  be  menaced  by  a  great  flank- 
ing movement.  The  freedom  of  12  million 
people  would  be  lost  Immediately,  and  that  of 
150  million  In  adjacent  lands  would  be  seri- 
ously endangered.  The  loss  of  South  Vietnam 
would  set  In  motion  a  crimibllng  process  that 
could,  as  It  progressed,  have  grave  conse- 
quences for  us  and  for  freedom.  .  .". 

And  President  John  F.  Kennedy  said  in 
1962: 

".  .  .  Withdrawal  in  the  case  of  Vietnam 
and  the  case  of  Thailand  might  mean  a  col- 
lapse of  the  entire  nrea." 

A  year  later,  he  reaffirmed  that: 
"We  are  not  going  to  withdraw  from  that 
effort.  In  my  opinion,  for  us  to  wlthdr.iw 
from  that  effort  would  mean  a  collapse  not 
only  of  South  Vietnam,  but  Southeast  .'\sia. 
So  we  are  going  to  stay  there." 

This  is  not  .simply  an  American  viewpoint, 
I  would  have  you  legislative  leaders  know. 
I  am  going  to  call  the  roll  now  of  those  who 
live  In  that  part  of  the  world — In  the  great 
arc  of  Asian  and  Paclflc  nations — and  who 
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bear  the  responsibility  for  leading  their  peo- 
ple and  the  responslbUlty  for  the  fate  of 
their  people. 

The  President  of  the  Philippines  has  this 
to  say: 

"Vietnam  Is  the  focus  of  attention  now  .  .  . 
It  m-iy  happen  to  Thailand  or  the  Philip- 
pines, or  anywhere,  wherever  there  is  misery, 
disease,  ignorance  .  .  .  For  you  to  renounce 
your  position  of  leadership  in  Asia  Is  to  allow 
the  Bed  Chinese  to  gobble  up  all  of  Asia." 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand  said: 

"(The  American  I  decision  will  go  down  In 
history  as  the  move  that  prevented  the  world 
from  having  to  face  another  major  conflagra- 
tion." 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Australia  said: 

"We  are  there  because  while  Communist 
aggression  persists  the  whole  of  Southeast 
Asia  IS  threatened." 

President  Park  of  Korea  said : 

"For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  we  de- 
cided to  dispatch  our  combat  troops  over- 
seas .  .  .  because  in  our  belief  any  aggression 
against  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  represented 
a  direct  and  grave  menace  against  the  secu- 
rity and  peace  of  free  Asia,  and  therefore 
directly  Jeopardized  the  very  security  and 
freedom  of  our  own  people." 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Malaysia  warned  his 
people  that  If  the  United  States  pulled  out 
of  South  Vietnam,  It  would  go  to  the  Com- 
munists, and  after  that.  It  would  only  be  a 
matter  of  time  until  they  moved  against 
neighboring  states. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand  said: 

"We  can  thank  God  that  America  at  least 
regards  aggression  in  Asia  with  the  same  con- 
cern as  It  regards  aggression  in  Europe — and 
is  prepared  to  back  up  Its  concern  with  ac- 
tion." 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Singapore  said: 

"I  feel  the  fate  of  Asia — South  and  South- 
east Asia — will  be  decided  in  the  next  few 
years  by  what  happens  out  in  Vietnam." 

I  cannot  tell  you  tonight  as  your  Presi- 
dent—with certalnty^that  a  Communist 
conquest  of  South  'Vietnam  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  Communist  conquest  of  South- 
east Asia.  But  I  do  know  there  are  North 
Vietnamese  troops  in  Laos.  I  do  know  that 
there  are  North  Vietnamese  tr:iined  guer- 
rillas tonight  In  Northeast  Thailand.  I  do 
know  that  there  are  Communist-supported 
guerrilla  forces  operating  in  Burma.  And  a 
Communist  coup  was  barely  averted  In  In- 
donesia, the  fifth  largest  nation  In  the  world. 

So  your  American  President  cannot  tell 
you — with  certainty — that  a  Southeast  Asia, 
dominated  by  Communist  power  would  bring 
a  third  world  war  much  closer  to  terrible 
reality.  One  could  hope  that  this  would  not 
be  so. 

But  all  that  we  have  learned  in  this  tragic 
century  strongly  suggests  to  me  that  it  would 
be  so.  As  President  of  the  United  States,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  gamble  on  the  chance  that 
It  is  not  so.  I  am  not  prepared  to  risk  the 
security — indeed,  the  survival — of  this  Amer- 
ican Nation  on  mere  hope  and  wishful  think- 
ing. I  am  convinced  that  by  seeing  this  strug- 
gle through  now.  we  are  greatly  reducing  the 
chances  of  a  much  larger  war — perhaps  a  nu- 
clear war.  I  would  rather  stand  in  Vietnam, 
in  our  time,  and  by  meeting  this  danger  now. 
and  facing  up  to  it,  thereby  reduce  the  danger 
for  our  children  and  for  our  grandchildren. 

I  want  to  turn  now  to  the  struggle  In  Viet- 
nam Itself. 

There  are  questions  about  this  difficult  war 
that  must  trouble  every  really  thoughtful 
person.  I  am  going  to  put  some  of  these  ques- 
tions. I  am  going  to  give  you  the  very  best 
answers  that  I  can  give  you. 

First,  are  the  Vietnamese — with  our  help, 
and  that  of  their  other  allies — really  making 
any  progress?  Is  there  a  forward  movement? 
The  reports  I  see  make  it  clear  that  there  is. 
Certainly  there  is  a  positive  movement  to- 
ward constitutional  government.  TTius  far  the 


Vietnamese  have  met  the  political  schedule 
that  they  laid  down  in  January  1966. 

The  people  wanted  an  elected,  responsive 
government.  They  wanted  it  strongly  enough 
to  brave  a  vicious  campaign  of  Communist 
terror  and  assassination  to  vote  for  It.  It  has 
been  said  that  they  killed  more  civilians  m 
four  weeks  trying  to  keep  them  from  voting 
before  the  election  than  our  American  bomb- 
ers have  killed  In  the  big  cities  of  North 
Vietnam  In  bombing  military  targets. 

On  November  1.  subject  to  the  action,  of 
course,  of  the  constituent  assembly,  an 
elected  government  will  be  inaugurated  and 
an  elected  Senate  and  Legislature  will  be  In- 
stalled. Their  responsibility  Is  clear:  To  an- 
swer the  desires  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  for  self-determination  and  for  peace, 
for  an  attack  on  corruption,  for  economic 
development  and  for  social  Justice. 

There  is  progress  in  the  war  itself,  steady 
progress  considering  the  war  that  we  are 
fighting:  rather  dramatic  progress  consider- 
ing the  situation  that  actually  prevailed  when 
we  sent  our  troops  there  in  1965:  when  we 
intervened  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of 
the  country  by  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

The  campaigns  of  the  last  year  drove  the 
enemy  from  many  of  their  major  interior 
bases.  The  military  victory  almost  within 
Hanoi's  grasp  In  1965  has  now  been  denied 
them.  The  grip  of  the  Viet  Cong  on  the  people 
is  being  broken. 

Since  our  commitment  of  major  forces  in 
July  1965  the  proportion  of  the  population 
ll\ing  under  Communist  control  has  been 
reduced  to  well  under  20  percent.  Tonight 
the  secure  proportion  of  the  population  has 
grown  from  about  45  percent  to  65  percent — 
and  in  the  contested  areas,  the  tide  continues 
to  run  with  us. 

But  the  struggle  remains  hard.  The  South 
V;etnamese  have  suffered  severely,  as  have 
we — particularly  in  the  First  Corps  area  in 
the  North,  where  the  enemy  has  mounted  his 
heaviest  attacks,  and  where  his  lines  of  com- 
munication to  North  Vietnam  are  shortest. 
Our  casualties  In  the  war  have  reached  about 
13.500  killed  In  action,  and  about  85,000 
wounded.  Of  those  85.000  wounded,  we  thank 
God  that  79.000  of  the  85.000  have  been  re- 
turned, or  will  return  to  duty  shortly.  Thanks 
to  our  great  American  medical  science  and 
the  helicopter. 

I  know  there  are  other  questions  on  your 
minds,  and  on  the  minds  of  many  sincere, 
troubled  Americans:  "Why  not  negotiate 
now?"  so  many  ask  me.  The  answer  is  that 
we  and  our  South  Vietnamese  allies  are  wholly 
prepared  to  negotiate  tonight. 

I  am  ready  to  talk  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  and 
other  chiefs  of  state   concerned,   tomorrow. 
I  am  ready  to  have  Secretary  Rusk  meet 
with  their   Foreign  Minister  tomorrow. 

I  am  ready  to  send  a  trusted  representa- 
tive of  America  to  any  spot  on  this  earth  to 
talk  In  public  or  private  with  a  spokesman 
of  Hanoi. 

We  have  twice  sought  to  have  the  Issue  of 
Vietnam  dealt  with  by  the  United  Nations — 
and  twice  Hanoi  has  refused. 

Our  desire  to  negotiate  peace — through  the 
United  Nations  or  out — has  been  made  very, 
very  clear  to  Hanoi — directly  and  many  times 
through  third  parties. 

As  we  have  told  Hanoi  time  and  time  and 
time  again,  the  heart  of  the  matter  really  Is 
this:  The  United  States  Is  willing  to  stop' all 
aerial  and  naval  bombardment  of  North 
Vietnam  when  this  will  lead  promptly  to  pro- 
ductive discussions.  We.  of  course,  assume 
that  while  discussions  proceed.  North  Viet- 
nam would  not  take  advantage  of  the  bomb- 
ing cessation  or  limitation. 

But  Hanoi  has  not  accepted  any  of  these 
proposals. 

So  it  Is  by  Hanoi's  choice — and  not  ours. 
and  not  the  rest  of  the   world's — that  the 
war  continues. 
Why,  In  the  face  of  military  and  political 


progress  in  the  South,  and  the  burden  of 
oiiT  bombing  in  the  North,  do  they  insist  and 
persist  with  the  war? 

From  many  sources  the  answer  is  the  same. 
They  still  hope  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  not  see  this  struggle  through  to 
the  very  end.  As  one  Western  diplomat  re- 
ported to  me  only  this  week — he  had  Just 
been  in  Hanoi — ""rhey  believe  their  staying 
power  Is  greater  than  ours  and  that  they 
can't  lose."  A  visitor  from  a  Communist  cap- 
ital had  this  to  say:  "They  expect  the  war 
to  be  long,  and  that  the  Americans  in  the 
end  will  be  defeated  by  a  breakdown  In 
morale  fatigue,  and  i>sychologlcal  factors" 
The  Premier  of  North  Vietnam  said  as  far 
back  as  1962:  "Americans  do  not  like  long, 
inconclusive  war  .  .  .  Thus  we  are  sure  to 
win  In  the  end." 

Are  the  North  Vietnamese  right  about  us? 

I  think  not.  No.  I  think  they  are  wrong. 
I  think  It  Is  the  common  falling  of  totali- 
tarian regimes,  that  they  cannot  really  un- 
derstand the  natiu^e  of  our  democracv : 

They  mistake  dissent  for  disloyalty. 

They  mistake  restlessness  for  a  rejection 
of  policy; 

They  mistake  a  few  committees  for  a 
country: 

They  misjudge  individual  speeches  for 
public  policy. 

They  are  no  better  suited  to  Judge  the 
strength  and  perseverance  of  America  than 
the  Nazi  and  the  Stalinist  propagandist* 
were  able  to  Judge  It.  It  Is  a  tragedy  that 
they  must  discover  these  qualities  in  the 
American  people,  and  discover  them  through 
a  bloody  war. 

And.  soon  or  late,  they  will  discover  them. 

In  the  meantime.  It  shall  be  our  policy  to 
continue  to  seek  negotiations — confident 
that  reason  will  some  day  prevail,  that  Hanoi 
will  realize  that  It  Just  can  never  win:  that 
It  will  turn  away  from  fighting  and  start 
building  for  its  own  people. 

Since  World  War  11,  this  nation  has  met 
and  has  mastered  many  challenges — chal- 
lenges In  Greece  and  Turkey,  In  Berlin,  in 
Korea,  in  Cuba. 

We  met  them  because  brave  men  were 
willing  to  risk  their  lives  for  their  nation's 
security.  And  braver  men  have  never  lived 
than  those  who  carry  our  colors  in  Vietnam 
at  this  very  hour. 

The  price  of  these  efforts,  of  co'orse,  has 
been  heavy.  But  the  price  of  not  having 
made  them  at  all,  not  having  seen  them 
through,  in  my  Judgment  would  have  been 
vastly  greater. 

Our  goal  has  been  the  same — In  Europe,  in 

Asia,  in  our  own  hemisphere.  It  has  been 

and  It  Is  now — peace. 

And  peace  cannot  be  secured  by  wishes: 
peace  cannot  be  preserved  by  noble  words  and 
pure  intentions.  Enduring  peace — ^Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  said — cannot  be  bought  at  the 
cost  of  other  peoples  freedom. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  put  it  pre- 
cisely In  November  1961.  when  he  said:  "We 
are  neither  war  mongers  nor  appeasers, 
neither  hard  nor  soft.  We  are  Americans  de- 
termined to  defend  the  frontiers  of  freedom 
by  an  honorable  peace  if  peace  is  possible  but 
by  arms  if  arms  are  used  agalnst'us.' 

The  true  peace-keepers  in  the  world  to- 
night are  not  those  who  urge  tis  to  retire 
from  the  field  In  Vietnam — who  tell  us  to 
try  to  find  the  quickest,  cheapest  exit  from 
that  tormented  land,  no  matter  what  the 
consequences  to  us  may  be. 

The  true  peace-keepers  are  those  men  who 
stand  out  there  on  the  DMZ  at  this  very 
hour,  taking  the  worst  that  the  enemy  can 
give.  The  true  peace-keepers  are  the  soldiers 
who  are  breaking  the  terrorist's  grip  arotind 
the  villages  of  Vietnam— the  clvUlans  who 
are  bringing  medical  care  and  food  and  edu- 
cation to  r>eople  who  have  already  suffered  a 
generation  of  war. 

And  so  I  report  to  you  that  we  are  going 
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to  continue  to  press  forward.  Two  things  we 
must  do.  Two  things  we  shall  do. 

First,  we  must  not  mislead  our  enemy.  Let 
Mm  not  think  that  debate  and  dissent  will 
produce  wavering  and  withdrawal.  For  I  can 
assure  you  they  won't.  Let  him  not  think 
that  protests  will  produce  .surrender.  Because 
they  won't.  Let  him  not  think  that  he  will 
wait  us  out.  For  he  wont. 

Second,  we  will  provide  all  that  our  brave 
men  require  to  do  the  Job  that  must  be  done. 
And  thiit  job  is  going  to  be  done. 

These  gallant  men  have  our  prayers — have 
our  thanks — have  our  heart-felt  praise — and 
our  deepest  grutitude. 

Let  the  world  know  that  the  keepers  of 
peace  will  endure  through  every  trial — that 
with  the  full  backing  of  their  countrymen. 
they  are  going  to  prevail. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  ask  my 

fellow  Senators  to  come  in  at  9:30;  and 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  abide  by  the 
majority  leader's  wishes. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  inquii-y? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it.  then,  expected  that 
my  amendment  will  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness on  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes:  although  it  Is 
hoped  that  as  much  debate  as  possible 
can  be  obtained  on  the  amendment  this 


evening. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morninK. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  morning  hour  tomorrow:  and 
I  hope  that  tonight  we  can  get  started 
on  the  Curtis  amendment,  which  is  the 
pending  business.  After  the  prayer,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  reading  of  the 
Journal,  we  will  be  back  on  limited  time, 
and  Will  take  up  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

I  apologize  to  Senators  to  whom  I  sent 

telegrams  telling  them  there  might  be 

a  vote  at  3  o'clock  today:  but  I  am  sure 

they  will  understand  the  circumstances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 

from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none 

and  It  IS  so  ordered. 

Se\eral  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  majority  leader  yield  for  a  question 

with  respect  to  his  unanimous-consent 

request '' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
made  a  statement  on  the  floor  earlier 
today  that  toward  the  end  of  the  morn- 
ing hour  tomorrow,  I  would  make  a  5- 
minute  statement  on  'Vietnam,  upon 
returning  from  my  trip. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  'Well,  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  can  get  5  minutes,  if  that  is 
what  he  wants.  But  we  are  operating  on 
a  debate  limitation  agreement  on  the 
pending  amendment. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  already  have  the 
agreement.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield,  if  the 
Senator  wants  me  to. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  to  yield,  because  I  would  not  wish 
to  be  in  a  position  where  there  could 
not  be  any  discussion  of  an  Idea  that  I 
have  with  respect  to  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  peace  In  'Vietnam. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  'Would  the  Senator 
like  us  to  come  In  at  9:30?  In  that  way, 
he  could  be  assured  of  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No;  I  withhold  my 
objection,  but  I  am  not  particularly 
happy  about  It^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  could 
get  his  5  minutes.  But  If  he  wants  a  dis- 
cussion, I  would  suggest  coming  In  at 
9:30. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  109  > 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  commemorating 
50  years  of  service  to  the  Nation  by  the 
Langley  Re.search  Center. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  take  the 
floor  now  to  continue  a  colloquy  with 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy),  who,  a  little  while  ago,  expressed 
some  views  in  connection  with  and  as 
the  aftermath  to  a  speech  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper].  Be- 
cause I  did  not  want  to  distract  from  the 
remarks  that  were  being  addressed  to 
Senator  Cooper  at  that  time,  we  asked  for 
consent  to  have  our  own  colloquy  at  this 
time. 

I  wanted  to  raise  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  some  points 
of  view  in  regard  to  his  remarks.  Since 
listening  to  him  on  the  floor,  I  have  been 
kindly  supplied  a  copy  of  the  Senators 
remarks.  I  wanted  to  address  myself  to 
the  seven  points  contained  in  the  Sena- 
tor's release.  The  burden  of  the  seven 
points  in  the  release,  as  I  understand 
them,  is  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  had  seven  failures  in  'Viet- 
nam, and  these  failures  are  at  the  root 
of  his  problem  with  the  American  people. 

We  can  take  them  up  however  the 
Senator  would  prefer,  one  at  a  time,  or 
would  he  prefer  that  I  address  myself 
to  the  seven  quickly  and  then  take  them 
up  en  masse'' 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
think  it  might  be  well  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  to  make 
all  of  the  points  on  the  seven  points  that 
he  cares  to.  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  re- 
spond. However,  I  am  happy  to  do  it  in 
any  way  that  the  Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Very  good. 

The  first  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  makes  is  that  the  failure  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
stitute truly  democratic  reforms  in 
South  Vietnam  has  contributed  to  the 
failure  to  win  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  think  we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  Mr. 
President,  what  our  primary  objectives 


and  our  priorities  there  are.  I  have  made 
it  clear  on  many  occasioris — and  we 
heard  more  of  it  this  afternoon  here  on 
the  Senate  floor— that  it  probably  is  not 
one  of  our  greatest  foreign  policy  efforts 
to  try  to  make  little  democrats  out  of 
everyone,  and  that  there  are  parts  of  the 
world  that  may  never  be  able  to  prosper 
under  what  we  call  democracy;  that,  in- 
deed, they  would  suffer  puUtical  mdiges- 
tion  from  it.  if  nothing  else. 

As  the  late  Winston  Churchill  once 
said,  it  is  the  most  difTicuJt  of  all  forms 
of  government,  not  the  simplest,  and  dif- 
ferent patterns  of  government  fit  differ- 
ent part  of  the  world,  different  cultiues, 
different  nationalities,  in  different  ways 
than  they  happen  to  fit  us. 

Therefore,  I  would  submit  that,  mcst 
importantly  of  all,  our  priority  in  our 
presence  over  there  has  to  do  with  try- 
ing to  win  the  chance  for  all  of  South- 
east Asia  to  effect  whatever  changes  fit 
them  best,  without  violence,  without  war, 
without  being  forced  from  the  outside  to 
accept  .=;omebody  else's  domination. 

But  now  to  the  particular  question  it- 
.self.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  even  want 
to  argue  the  question  of  democracy  in 
South  Vietnam,  I  think  we  ought  to  re- 
mind ourselves  from  whence  we  ourselves 
have  come.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  loo.se  talk  about  free  elections  in  Viet- 
nam. We  ought  to  remind  ourselves,  with 
due  modesty,  that  we  have  been  askint; 
the  questions  attendent  to  free  elections 
in  our  own  countrj'  for  200  years,  and 
there  are  still  a  couple  of  places  that 
would  readily  come  to  mind  where  they 
are  far  less  than  perfect.  Yet  we  expect 
the  Vietnamese  to  have  free  elections  in 
2  months.  When  are  we  going  to  begin 
keeping  our  perspective  of  political 
change  in  focus? 

I  think  we  ought  likewise  to  bear  in 
mind  that  it  was  only  a  year  ago — I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  •would 
have  been  involved  at  that  time,  because 
he  was  busy  with  other  endeavors  about 
a  year  ago — that  critics  on  this  floor  were 
saying  to  us.  "We  dare  you  to  call  a  con- 
stituent assembly:  we  do  not  believe  you 
can  call  one  over  there.  We  dare  you  to 
try  to  write  a  constitution,  because  we 
do  not  think  they  know  how  to  write  a 
constitution  in  Vietnam." 

Then,  after  they  achieved  those  small 
steps  forward,  there  were  those  who  be- 
gan to  say,  "Well,  let  us  see  them  hold  a 
national  election." 

I  do  not  know  how  fair  the  national 
elections  just  held  were.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  very  many  elections  that  some 
people  did  not  think  unfair.  The  candi- 
date who  loses  always  thinks  they  were 
imfair.  That  is  part  of  the  static  we  are 
hearing  from  Vietnam  right  now. 

But  I  think  the  comment  of  one  of  the 
losing  candidates  for  President  over  there 
was  very  slgnlflcant.  When  he  was  asked, 
by  the  American  press: 
Were  these  elections  fair? 

He  said: 

Of  course  they  were  not  fair,  but  they  were 
the   fairest   ones   we   have   ever  had  in  our 

history. 

What  that  says  is  that  they  are  trv'ing 
to  move  ahead,  even  though  some  try 
to  torpedo  their  efforts  on  the  floor  of 
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the  Senate  day  after  day  by  pronouncing 
in  advance  that  it  is  a  hoax,  a  fraud,  and 
a  phony  job. 

I  say  we  ought  to  give  them  half  a 
chance,  because  they  are  moving. 
Whether  it  is  going  to  work,  time  alone 
can  tell.  It  is  hardly  democratic,  for  us 
to  try  to  measure  oiu-  role  in  Southeast 
Asia  in  terms  of  how  democratic  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  going  to  become. 
For  in  that  part  of  the  world 
they  have  been  denied  for  many  centu- 
ries any  meaningful  experience  in  self- 
government. 

My  real  guess  is  that  tliey  will  prob- 
ably not  be  vei-y  democratic  in  our  life- 
time— let  us  say  in  my  lifetime,  not  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois.  He  has  a  much  longer  Ufe  ahead 
of  him.  Maybe  we  will  never  see  it  there, 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
dare  let  that  become  a  criterion. 

Other  Senators  on  tliis  floor.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, have  suggested  that,  if  we  do  not 
satisfy  our.selves  that  the  Vietnamese 
are  really  determined  to  be  democratic, 
v.e  better  pull  out. 

Nothing  could  miss  tlie  point  farther 
than  an  assertion  of  that  type.  It  ought 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
I  do  not  care  who  is  in  Saigon :  the  is.sue 
happens  to  affect  the  Philippines,  it  hap- 
pens to  affect  Burma.  Thailand.  Cam- 
bodia. Malaysia,  and  Indone.sia  It  is  not 
the  pohtics  of  Saigon,  nor  the  militarv' 
background  of  Saigon,  nor  the  democ- 
racy or  lack  of  it.  in  Saigon,  that  colors 
their  concern  with  what  happens  there. 

That  is  why  I  say.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  let 
n.s  put  first  things  first;  and  the  first 
thing  there  is  that  we  help  them  achieve 
the  chance  to  develop  the  kind  of  infra- 
structure in  their  own  government  that 
they  think  they  can  live  with.  That  ought 
t.3  be  their  business.  It  cannot  be  our 
bu.siness,  when  the  chips  are  down.  We 
tn-  to  help  them  achieve  the  chance. 

Now,  the  second  mistake  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  according  to 
my  friend  from  Illinois 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield.  I 
thought  the  Senator  asked  me  to  go 
ahead  with  the  whole  series. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Before  we  miss  the  thread, 
I  v.anted  to  be  sure  that  I  understood 
the  points  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
was  making  on  my  first  point. 

Is  the  Senator  maintaining  that  we 
have  not  had,  as  a  national  goal  for  the 
South  "Vietnamese  Government,  truly 
democratic  reforms,  and  that  that  has 
not  been  our  policy  under  the  past  three 
administrations? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  what  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  I  would  quarrel  over 
would  be  the  semantics  of  "democratic 
institutions  '  and  "democratic  framework 
of  government." 

Our  goal,  under  three  Presidents,  ac- 
cording to  my  understanding,  has  been 
to  trj-  to  achieve  a  stable  and  respon- 
sive representative  government. 

Representative  government  is  a  rela- 
tive term.  There  is  democracy,  and  then 
there  is  democracy.  Oiu-  own  Government 
started  at  a  time  when  one  male  in 
eight  had  a  chance  to  vote,  and  no  wom- 


en could  vote;  and  yet  we  were  calling 
it  a  democratic  republic. 

So  it  is  a  case  of  relative  terms. 

I  only  say  we  cannot  apply  this  as  our 
priority  yardstick,  that  this  is  an  inci- 
dental that  flows  in  the  wake  of  the  other 
events  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Well.  I  would  accept  the 
last  statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  as  to  a  reason- 
able goal.  I  would  think  it  might  be 
stated  another  way,  that  we  simply  want 
to  have  a  government  out  there  that 
would  serve  tlie  people  rather  than,  in  a 
sense,  exploit  tlie  people,  as  have  the 
province  chiefs  and  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  over  a  peiiod  of  a  number  of 
years. 

But  does  the  Senator  feel,  then,  having 
had  that  objective  over  a  period  of  three 
administrations,  that  we  have  succeeded 
in  achieving  sufficient  democratic  re- 
form, over  the  period  of  the  last  7  or  8 
years  when  we  have  been  deeply  in- 
volved, so  as  to  win  the  support  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people,  as  would  be 
indicated  in  the  last  election,  when  the 
winning  candidate  received  only  34.8  per- 
cent of  the  vote? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Illinois  that  if  we  are  going  to  play  with 
the  percentages  of  an  election  vote,  then 
we  should  start  with  France,  and  suggest 
that  we  can  think  of  a  whole  succession 
of  French  prime  ministers  who  should 
never  have  been  recognized  by  this  coun- 
try, because  they  got  in  with  a  fraction 
of  the  vote. 

We  have  had  fractional  votes  for 
American  Presidents.  What  they  have, 
however,  is  a  government,  with  whatever 
percentage,  that  went  through  the  test  at 
the  polls,  that  came  up  with  the  most 
votes,  under  the  infrastructure  of  their 
constitutional  system,  that  entitles  them 
to  the  right  to  make  up  the  Go\ernment. 
It  is  not  like  ours,  but  it  is  like  theirs,  as 
it  should  be,  and  there  lias  been  very  con- 
siderable headway. 

May  I  say  that  in  the  4  or  5  years  that 
this  kind  of  concern  has  been  expressed, 
there  has  been  more  progress  in  South 
Vietnam,  given  the  point  from  which 
they  began,  from  a  totally  unrepresenta- 
tive colonial  structtire,  than  the  United 
States  made  in  the  5  years  from  1787  to 
1792,  in  our  own  historj'.  Also  our 
changes  did  not  come  about  for  almost 
50  years,  until  the  Jacksonian  Revolu- 
tion; and  luitil  then,  we  kept  imposed  on 
this  countrj'  a  rigid  failure  to  change. 

So  my  answer  to  the  Senator  Is,  "Yes, 
they  have  made  some  startling  headway 
in  the  processes  of  a  more  representative 
approach  to  government." 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  I  could  jtist  conclude 
on  this  point  of  the  statement  that  the 
Senator  makes  that  we  ought  to  put  back 
In  perspective  the  percentage  points,  I 
was  trying  to  analyze  why  the  Ameri- 
can people,  by  every  indication  we  have 
today,  do  not  support  the  policies  of  this 
administration. 

I  think  one  reason  is  the  judgment  of 
the  people  that  there  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient social  reform,  to  date,  over  the 
period  of  many  years  that  we  have  been 
in  "Vietnam,  to  win  the  support,  not  only 
of  the  South  'Vietnamese  people,  but  to 
give  to  the  American  people  the  con- 


fldence  that  sufficient  progress  is  being 
made  to  have  warranted  the  kind  of  ex- 
penditure that  has  been  made  to  date, 
in  treasure  as  well  as  in  American  casual- 
ties. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  point  the  Senator  made  In  re- 
sponse. 

I  think  we  ought  to  put  the  finger  of 
responsibility,  however,  where  it  be- 
longs— on  the  development  of  this  as  an 
Issue.  The  war  was  being  waged  there 
from  the  outset.  The  decision  was  made 
in  January  of  1965  that  some  effort  had 
to  be  made  to  stop  the  flow  of  large 
trained  units  of  North  Vietnamese — pro- 
fessional military,  if  you  will. 

The  static  then  began  to  appear.  It 
was  said,  "But.  look  at  the  kind  of  charac- 
ters wc  have  in  Saigon  Look  at  General 
Ky.  Why  don't  we  have  responsible  elec- 
tions?" 

This  was  because  we  had  to  take  the 
course  of  action  of  tho.se  who  had  to 
make  the  decision  as  to  whether  to  stand 
in  Vietnam.  There  was  a  steady  staccato 
of  assault  from  the  Senate  floor.  And 
this  builds  up  into  a  crescendo  of  oppo- 
sition, and  for  the  wrong  reasons,  about 
the  need  for  our  presence  there. 

The  opinion  was  built  up  as  a  second- 
ary issue  to  the  tertiary  issue  to  the  point 
where  there  had  to  be  an  attempt  to 
meet  the  criticism  of  some  of  the  critics 
on  the  floor.  Efforts  had  to  be  made. 

It  was  said  that  someone  like  General 
Ky  could  hold  out  even  though  he  is  a 
professional  military  man.  The  hope  was 
expres.sed  that  there  might  be  a  consti- 
tutional government. 

This  was  in  response  to  the  critics  who 
were  talking  about  the  issues  on  the  floor. 

As  a  consequence,  this  has  been  con- 
tinuing over  the  last  2i-i  years. 

They  first  said,  "All  we  ask  is  that  you 
write  a  constitution.  We  don't  think  you 
can  do  It,  but  we  challenge  you." 

A  constitutional  convention  was  called 
and  a  constitution  was  written.  But  that 
did  not  calm  the  critics.  They  slipped  off 
of  that  one  and  they  moved  to  the  next 
one. 

They  said,  "We  dare  you  to  call  an 
election  in  a  wartime  in  a  countr>-  In 
which  they  have  never  had  experience 
with  an  election.  We  challenge  you  to 
call  a  national  election." 

That  was  a  new  line  being  pursued  by 
the  critics.  This  was  a  fresh  assault  on 
a  new  front. 

Those  elections  were  held,  and  they 
were  held  under  very  difficult,  tortuous, 
and  unlikely  circumstances. 

The  fact  that  this  happened  there,  It 
seemed  to  me,  was  significant. 

This  newest  tirade  from  the  critics 
was  called,  and  called  successfully,  and 
now  they  have  receded  again  to  the  next 
position. 

They  now  say,  "Look,  there  are  some 
complainants  as  a  result  of  the  election. 
They  are  meeting  ■with  the  voice  of  pro- 
test there.  Why  were  the  elections  not 
more  democratic?  Why  were  they  not 
better  than  they  were?" 

This  is  a  new  assault. 

My  point  is  that  the  critics  will  never 
be  satisfied  In  their  criticism  imtU  we 
pull  out  of  Vietnam.  That  is  why  we 
ought  to  lock  horns  with  the  basic  grow- 
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Ing  Issue  aa  to  whether  we  have  to  be 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  not  what  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  is  doing 
In  the  course  of  an  election.  That  Is 
where  the  debate  on  this  issue  ought  to 
center,  because  this  Is  what  the  policy 
position  Is  all  about. 

That  is  the  reason  that  I  think  we 
are  playing  a  slippery  game  in  trj'lng  to 
keep  up  with  the  critics.  They  slip  ofif 
one  assault  after  another.  The  latest  one 
came  on  the  floor  today  after  we  have 
had  a  succession  of  bombing  pauses.  We 
have  had  these  bombing  pauses,  even 
though  they  have  produced  nothing.  We 
have  given  the  other  side  a  chance  to 
say,  "Well,  we  ought  to  try  another  one." 
Maybe  we  should.  I  do  not  think  we 
dare  leave  a  single  chance  unexploited 
here.  However,  I  think  we  ought  to  keep 
our  shirts  on  about  what  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  or  demand  concerning  what 
constructive  criticism  Is  in  terms  of  our 
basic  policy  position. 

I  think  those  who  want  to  be  honest 
with  the  people  and  with  themselves 
ought  to  be  digging  into  the  Question  of 
why  we  are  there.  If  they  then  say  we 
ought  to  get  out,  let  us  debate  it  on  those 
grounds. 

I  do  not  think  this  happens  to  be  the 
number  one  priority  consideration. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  have  six  more  Issues 
to  move  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  this  is  very  Impor- 
tant colloquy  concerning  the  statement 
on  the  critics. 

I  think  we  must  be  careful  not  to  put 
all  critics  in  the  same  basket. 

Mr.  McGEE.  As  well  as  all  supporters 
of  the  war  in  the  same  basket:  because 
some  of  them  are  supporting  It  for  the 
wrong  reason. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  are  critics  who  want  to  criticize 
for  no  particular  reason.  And  if  a  respon- 
sive argument  is  ^iiven  to  one  of  their 
criticisms,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  they 
win  slip  away  and  try  something  else. 
Mr,  McGEE.  And  those  are  the  ones  I 
had  in  mind  while  making  my  comments. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  wanted  to  bring  this 
out  because  there  are  other  critics  of  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  They  are  not  critics 
of  the  policy  or  the  reason  that  wc  arc 
there.  However,  they  are  critics  of  the 
conduct  of  the  war. 

Mr,  McGEE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  MILLER.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
this  war  has  to  become  a  prolonged  war, 
there  will  be  a  snowballing  of  criticism 
of  all  kinds. 

I  said  earlier  this  year  that  I  did  not 
believe  the  American  people  would  toler- 
ate a  5-year  war  or  a  war  for  a  longer 
period,  if  tliey  thought  the  war  could  be  a 
shorter  war  than  that. 

I  expressed  myself  then  and  have  said 
many  times  since  that  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent would  get  on  the  national  television 
and  tell  the  American  people  why  we  are 
not  taking  certain  action  to  shorten  the 
war  I  said  that  until  the  President  did 
that,  the  criticism  would  not  stop.  If  ar.y- 
thinc.  it  will  grow  larger.  I  had  hoped 
that  this  would  be  forthcoming  on  the 
television  last  Friday  night.  It  was  not. 
I  am   not  saying  that  the  President 


can  give  persuasive  arguments  as  to  why 
the  war  mu.'it  be  a  prolonged  war.  How- 
ever, I  think  he  ought  to  try.  If  his  argu- 
ments are  persuasive,  perhaps  the  An;er- 
ican  people  will  tolerate  a  prolonged  war. 
I  personally  do  not  think  they  will.  I 
personally  do  not  think  the  President 
will  be  able  to  give  them  persuasive  argu- 
ments. However,  he  should  try.  If  the 
President  does  not  do  so  and  the  war 
continues  on.  the  criticism  will  become 
louder  and.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  it  will  tend 
more  and  more  to  split  the  countr>'. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  say  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  that  the  point  I  was 
making  here— and  I  apologize  for  not 
being  sufficiently  clear  and  articulate  in 
expressing  it — was  to  account  for  why 
in  the  public  mind  the  kind  of  election 
in  Vietnam  had  become  all  of  a  sudden 
such  a  big  issue. 

In  my  analysis  it  has  become  such  a 
big  issue  because  of  what  the  Senator 
has  alluded  to.  I  agree  that  the  little 
fuzzier  class  of  critics  who  want  to  be 
heard  but  who  make  a  slippery  attack 
and  then  slip  off  of  that  argument  and 
go  to  the  next  one  have  contributed  to 
the  public  overexpectatlon  of  what  we 
have  any  reason  to  expect  in  a  political 
way  from  a  country  at  the  present  stage 
of  South  Vietnam. 

That  was  the  basis  for  that  allega- 
tion. I  do  not  include  in  my  suggestion 
anything  more  than  the  suggestions 
about  the  democratizing  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Tliat  has  been  a  constant  drum 
beat  on  this  floor  for  a  long  time. 

I  think  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  Is  directed  at  the  kind  of  basic 
question  we  ought  to  be  grappling  with 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  With  respect 
to  that.  I  disagree  for  reasons  that  I  may 
have  occasion  to  spell  out  later. 

That  Is  a  good  question.  It  Is  a  proper 
question,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  question 
we  ought  to  be  disctissing. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for 
bringing  the  colloquy  back  to  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  my  very  brief — what  I 
thought  were  to  be  my  very  brief — re- 
marks of  2  mdnutes  this  afternoon. 

I  was  trying  to  say  that  the  President 
has  made  the  mistake,  I  believe,  in  his 
address  of  last  Friday  night  of  equating 
all  the  critics  of  this  administration's 
policy  on  Vietnam,  that  he  made  a  year 
ago  In  calling  them  nervous  Nellies.  This 
time  the  President  has  equated  them 
with  all  those  who  would  call  for  uni- 
lateral withdrawal.  And  that  is  what  he 
announced. 

He  was  only  then  responding  to  the 
demands  of  a  very  small  percentage  of 
people  In  this  country.  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  in  this  body  who  has  called  for 
unilateral  withdrawal.  Perhaps  there  are 
one  or  two.  But  certainly  the  majority, 
the  overwhelming  majority,  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  oppose  that  poUcy. 

I  recall  that  in  the  midst  of  a  political 
campaign  a  year  ago.  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association  was  meeting  in  Cham- 
paign with  a  thousand  delegates,  and  I 
received  word,  while  out  on  the  road,  that 
they  were  going  to  adopt  a   resolution 


that  night,  in  a  liberal  caucus,  calling 
for  unilateral  withdrawal,  I  sent  a  wire 
stating  that  I  wanted  to  meet  with  them, 
I  broke  up  my  campaign  and  flew  down, 
arriving  at  10:30.  and  denounced  600  of 
them,  who  were  on  the  verge  of  doing 
that,  as  doing  something  irrational  and 
irresponsible.  We  quickly  answered  that 
criticism  at  that  meeting,  and  they  did 
not  adopt  such  a  policy.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  particular  group  is  present 
very  frequently. 

The  President  should  address  himself 
to  the  critics  of  the  war  who  feel  that 
there  can  be  an  escalated  victory  and 
show  why.  then,  his  policy  does  not  lead 
in  that  direction;  and  he  should  address 
himself  to  those  others  who  feel  that 
we  should  in  every  conceivable  way  work 
toward  what  I  felt  was  the  consensus  of 
the  Senate — 88  to  2— when  this  body 
said  we  should  work  toward  an  honor- 
able, negotiated  settlement. 

I  believe  that  we  cannot  have  the  will 
of  the  Asian  people  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese fighting  for  their  own  territorial 
integrity,  their  own  political  freedom, 
unless  they  have  the  social  reform  which 
President  Eisenhower  called  for  in  his 
letter  of  1954,  in  which  he  laid  down  cer- 
tain conditions  for  economic  assistance. 
Thirteen  years  later,  land  reform  was 
presented  to  the  Assembly,  and  it  was 
overwhelmingly  voted  down.  The  type  of 
reform  that  is  necessai-y  to  gain  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  to  rise  up  and  fleht 
for  their  own  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical well  being  simply  has  not  been 
carried  on  by  this  government. 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate for  me  to  comment  on  the  fairness 
of  the  elections  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
I  have  not  done  so.  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  poUtician  from   Cook  County  should 
set  himself  up  as  an  expert  on  free  elec- 
tions. Today,  the  constituent  assembly 
did  validate  the  Vietnamese  election  re- 
sults, but  only  by  a  vote  of  58  to  43.  and 
the  speaker  resigned  in  protest.  So,  ap- 
parently, there  is  much  dissention  In  the 
country  about  the  election.  But  in  niy 
remarks  I  did  not  even  address  myself 
to  the  election.  I  addressed  myself  to  the 
fact  that  people  in  this  country-  and  in 
South  Vietnam  are  unhappy  about  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  And  I 
mean  the  other  wars  as  well,  becau.-e 
sufficient  social  and  economic  progress  is 
not  being  made:  and  I  truly  believe  that 
the   distinguished   Senator   from   Wyo- 
ming would  agree  that  inadequate  prog- 
ress is  being  made,  and  this  is  why  we 
have  a  certain  amount  of  dissatisfaction. 
Mr.  McGEE.   May  I  say   facetiously 
that  all  progress  is  inadequate  except 
the  progress  that  I  decree  or  that  you 
decree  and  try  to  move  along.  We  are 
relative    in    our    judgments    on    those 
things.  But  as  an  outsider  looking  in.  I 
believe  most  of  us  in  America  rather 
marvel  at  the  tyi>e  of  progress  that  is 
being  made  in  Vietnam  in  many  ways, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  ill  behooves  us  to 
raise  this  matter  to  the  top  as  a  number 
one  yardstick  that  we  apply  in  measur- 
ing whether  this  is  the  place  where  we 
should  stand  or  whether  we  should  con- 
tinue our  position  there. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  detected  in 
the  Senator's  comment  just  now  that  he 
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was  wishing  to  leave  the  impression  that 
we  were  even  questioning  the  sincerity 
of  their  judgment  of  their  last  elections 
because  the  vote  was  58  to  43. 

The  Senator  knows  as  well  as  I  that 
we  are  lucky  sometimes  to  get  a  vote  of 
58  to  57.  and  we  feel  pretty  great  about 
it.  That  is  one  of  the  processes  of  re- 
sponsible government.  You  have  to  make 
a  decision.  You  have  to  count  the  votes, 
and  you  will  not  get  unanimous  votes. 
Therefore,  we  should  be  applauding  the 
fact  that  the  assembly  took  the  action 
that  it  did  in  saying : 

We  are  speaking  for  those  who  sent  us 
here,  and  In  our  judgment  the  elections  were 
good  enough  to  stand. 

Let  US  give  them  credit  for  a  vote.  I  am 
sure  that  if  the  issue  had  lost  by  one 
vote,  we  would  have  been  hearing  much 
oratory  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about 
what  a  tremendous  revolution  or  over- 
turning of  something  or  other  this  re- 
flected in  South  Vietnam.  Tliat  game 
can  be  played  two  ways.  Let  us  give  them 
the  marks  for  having  tried.  They  are 
moving  toward  greater  stabihty. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  Senator's  second 

point. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  it  not  Interesting 
that  many  of  the  critics  of  the  election 
in  South  Vietnam  are  so  myopic  that 
they  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  lack 
of  any  elections  whatever  in  North  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  are  especially  myopic  in  that  re- 
spect, quite  so  much  as  some  people  who 
can  be  heard  clearly  in  this  country. 
They  never  remind  us  that  North  Viet- 
nam abolished  elections,  that  Ho  Chi 
Minh  abolished  political  parties.  Nobody 
IS  talking  about  that.  That  Is  not  wrong 
for  North  Vietnam.  It  is  only  wrona  when 
it  happens  in  the  South.  We  have  a 
double  standard,  largely  because  all  the 
TV  cameras  and  visitors  got  to  South 
Vietnam.  They  cannot  get  to  North  Viet- 
nam. It  is  an  unfair  judgment.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  made  a  good  point. 

The  second  presidential  failure,  as  de- 
scribed by  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  is  the  President's  failure  to  per- 
suade the  South  Vietnamese  army  to 
carrj-  its  rightful  share  of  the  combat  so 
that  our  American  men  will  not  have  to 
bear  the  heaviest  burden  of  the  fighting 
by  themselves. 

I  beheve  we  should  face  up  to  some 
facts.  The  first  is  that  in  reporting  on 
a  war.  most  of  the  reporting  is  of  the 
activities  of  American  troops.  And  why? 
Because  an  editor  back  home  says.  "We 
want  to  know  what  the  boys  are  doing. 
The  people  want  to  read  about  the  boys 
in  their  neighborhood."  The  news  is 
loaded,  to  begin  with,  with  American 
action,  as  it  was  in  World  War  II.  We 
had  to  wait  until  the  war  was  over  to 
learn  what  the  Russians  did  at  Stalin- 
grad to  Hitler's  army,  because  we  were 
reading  about  the  Yanks  and  their  heroic 
efforts  on  other  fronts.  And  this  is  un- 
derstandable. But  we  overread  and  we 
overreport  on  the  action  of  our  effort, 


and  we  imderreport  on  the  action  on  the 

other  fronts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  coliunn  by  Joseph  Alsop — if 
It  has  not  been  put  in  the  Record  al- 
ready—that appeared  in  this  morning's 
newspaper,  because  it  makes  a  very  good 
point;  namely,  that  some  of  the  dirtiest, 
ugliest,  and  meanest  fighting  of  this  war 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Third  North  Vietnamese  Division  Reduced 

TO  Wretched  Rabble 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

An  Lao,  Binh  Dinh  Province,  Vietnam.— 
The  helicopter  put  down  here  as  an  Eagle 
might  laiid  in  its  eyrie  among  the  clouds. 
Infinitely  far  below,  to  the  east,  there  lay 
the  rich.' flat  Bong  Son  rice  plain.  And  to  the 
west,  the  movmtaln  plunged  steeply  down- 
wards into  the  An  Lao  valley,  once  a  major 
V.C.  paradise. 

It  was  a  V.C.  paradise  in  the  old  days  be- 
cause it  w.is  difficult  of  access,  richly  pro- 
ductive, and  had  many  people  who  could  be 
made  to  do  the  will  of  the  V.C.  They  did  not 
wish  for  this.  Most  of  the  An  Lab  people 
spontaneously  moved  out  a  year  ago.  when 
the  First  Air  Cavalry  Division  ran  a  brief 
operation  into  the  valley  that  briefly  broke 
the  grip  of  the  V.C.  But  at  the  time,  no 
proper  arrangements  to  receive  the  people  In 
the  refugee  camps  had  yet  been  made,  so  the 
majority  trickled  back  again. 

"You  won't  recognize  the  place  now,"  said 
Col.  James  McKenna,  commander  of  the  Air 
Cavalry's  3rd  Brigade,  which  has  its  com- 
mand post  here  at  Landing  Zone  S.uidra.  In 
proof,  he  led  the  way  to  a  lookout  post,  where 
the  whole  valley  lay  spread  out  below.  The 
mountain  slopes  were  half  defoliated  The 
rice  fields  were  abandoned.  The  little  villages 
were  gone.  The  place  was  empty  of  all  but 
war.  for  a  minor  air  strike  was  going  on,  and 
smoke  plumed  lazily  upwards  from  bombs 
dropping  on  the  opposite  mountain  wall. 

Some  time  ago,  in  fact,  the  needed  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  receive  the  An 
Lao  people,  and  they  were  all  moved  out.  as 
were  the  people  of  the  other  V.C.  paradise  in 
in  this  province,  the  Kim  Son  valley.  At  one 
stroke,  m  this  manner,  the  enemy  was  de- 
prived of  food,  porters,  conscript  candidates 
and  places  for  rest  and  recreation — every- 
thing he  most  needed.  In  fact,  except  arms. 

Now  therefore,  the  units  of  the  3rd  North 
Vietnamese  Division  must  either  rot  and 
starve  in  the  mountains,  or  come  down  into 
the  coastal  plain  and  meet  the  terrible  Air 
Cavalry. 

One  of  those  units,  the  81st  Battalion  of 
the  22nd  North  Vietnamese  Division,  had 
been  trapped  recently  in  the  grim  waste 
that  is  now  the  An  Lao  valley,  however, 
"lets  go  and  have  a  look,"  said  Col.  Mc- 
Kenna. The  chopper  took  off  swiftly,  and  this 
time  the  landing  was  like  a  kittiwakes  on 
its  nesting  ledge — for  the  narrowest  Imag- 
inable ledge  on  the  steepest  possible  slope 
was  the  landing  zone  of  A  Company,  Ist 
Battalion,  7th  Air  Cavalry  Regiment.  A  Com- 
pany had  been  toilsomely  combing  the 
valley  slopes  for  over  a  week,  but  Capt. 
Thomas  C.  Richardson  was  as  debonair  a 
host  as  the  giver  of  a  successful  cocktail 
party  when  he  welcomed  us  to  his  bleak 
C  P.' 

As  we  seated  ourselves  on  the  ledge.  Sgt. 
Robert  Leopold,  a  slender  former  Peace 
Corpsman,  scaled  the  Up  of  the  rocky  cUfT 
that  fell  away  below  us,  and  one  by  one  the 
men  of  his  platoon  followed  him  onto  the 
landing  zone  "If  there  are  any  V.C.  In  this 
damn   draw,  they  must   be   using  rapelling 


ropes. "  the  sergeant  said  amiably,  and  hU 
giant  Negro  machine  gunner,  festooned  with 
heavy  skeins  of  ammunition,  yet  not  e\en 
out  of  breath,  nodded  an  enthusiastic  assent. 

"All  the  same."  s.^id  Sgt.  Leopold  seriously, 
"there's  plenty  of  water  in  this  draw,  (One 
could  see  and  hear  it.  plunging  down  the 
mountainside  in  a  series  of  silvery,  loud- 
splashing  waterfalls.)  And  where  there's 
water,  there  can  be  V.C.  So  we've  got  to 
finish  combing  it  out." 

Again,  there  was  assent  from  the  rest  of 
the  platoon.  And  there,  on  that  high  ledge, 
among  these  hardy  youngsters  of  every  sort 
our  country  can  produce,  the  story  of  the 
fate  of  the  8th  Battalion  of  the  22nd  North 
Vietnamese  Regiment  was  unfolded  bit  by 
gruesome  bit. 

The  battalion  had  come  back  Into  Binh 
Dlnh  Province  In  fair  shape,  after  resting, 
replacing  and  refitting  beyond  reach  of  the 
Air  Cavalry  In  a  refuge  further  to  the  north. 
Now.  they  were  down  again  to  about  300  men. 

Worse  'still,  the  relentless  pursuit  by  the 
Air  Cavalry  battalion  assigned  to  track  them 
had  reduced  the  men  of  this  once  proud 
and  formidable  North  Vietnamese  outfit  to 
a  wretched  rabble.  Their  whole  battalion 
armament — two  75-mllllmeter  recoilless,  two 
57-mlllimeter  recoilless  morur  tubes  and 
much  else  besides— had  been  found  m  one 
hide-hole  in  the  rocks.  Their  stock  of  mortar 
rounds  bad  turned  up  in  another  h'.de-hole 
They  were  mere  fugitives,  ranging  the  val- 
ley in  groups  of  2  to  10  men,  without  com- 
murdcations,  without  weapons  In  some  cases 
(for  abandoned  rifles  had  also  been  found 
here  and  there),  and  almost  without  food. 
Three  rice  cakes  a  day  was  the  ration  re- 
ported by  prisoners,  and  one  little  group  had 
been  ruri  across  tragically  scrabbling  in  the 
garbage  dump  of  an  abandoned  American 
C.P. 

•We're  wearing  them  down  or  picking  them 
up  bv  3s  and  4s  and  5s  and  sometimes  8s 
and  10s  each  day,  and  If  we  just  keep  at  it, 
this  historic  North  Vietnamese  battalion  will 
be  finished  for  good  and  all." 

To  those  few  who  know  the  history  of  this 
strange  war  in  Vietnam,  the  foregoing  news 
from  Col.  McKenna  in  the  An  Lao  valley  wUl 
speak  volumes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  This  is  the  platoon-level 
fighting.  This  is  the  five-man  terrorist 
squad  fighting.  And  that  is  where  the 
casiialties  are,  also. 

But  because  the  reporters  sometimes 
like  to  travel  where  the  transportation 
is  such  that  they  can  get  back  to  the 
communication  Une  to  call  back  home 
and  get  another  column,  we  do  not  get 
a  balanced  share  of  the  reporting  on 
what  else  is  going  on  in  Vietnam 

I  am  sure  thai  many  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese mihtarj'  elements  are  goofing  off.  I 
suspect  that  It  would  not  be  the  first 
case  in  the  annals  of  military  history  in 
which  some  xmits  have  been  less  mili- 
tarv'  than  others  in  their  propensities  for 
carrying  on  the  noble  fight.  This  Is  the 
problem  at  any  time  with  any  army — 
and  I  say  "any  army." 

Some  people  have  spoken  about  the 
men  with  whom  they  have  discussed  this 
question  when  the  men  came  home.  We 
have  all  spoken  with  the  boys  who  have 
come  home. 

I  had  a  boy  in  my  ofiQce  last  week  who 
said  that  he  wished  he  knew  how  to 
counteract  this  impact,  that  he  had  just 
completed  serving  an  assignment  In  the 
delta  for  18  months  with  a  South  Vlet- 
names  unit  He  said : 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  dldnt  cringe  for 
one  minute,  knowing  that  my  life  depended 
on  what  the  guy  next  to  me  waa  going  to  do 
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or  not  do  I'd  like  to  have  a  chance  to  tell  the 
people  that. 

You  can  get  anybody's  reaction  to  tiiis 
matter,  depending  on  his  experience.  The 
man  who  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm  because 
somebody  else  did  not  live  up  to  his  obh- 
gatlon  will  always  be  understandably 
moved  to  this  question.  That  is  the  cas- 
ualty, the  horror,  and  the  unfairness  at 
any  time,  ui  any  place,  in  any  war. 

i  spent  a  littie  time  with  several  South 
Vietnamese  units  on  two  trips  to  Viet- 
nam, the  last  one  only  a  few  months 
ago. 

Many  of  those  troops  are  some  of  the 
finest  our  military  people  say  that  they 
have  seen.  They  are  doing  an  excellent 
job:  some  are  not  so  fine;  but  these  men 
have  been  at  war  for  20  years. 

We  have  people  in  our  country  won- 
dering if  we  can  stick  it  out  for  4  years, 
3  years,  or  another  year.  This  has  been  a 
way  of  life,  as  one  of  these  young  lads 
said  to  me.  He  said.  'I  was  born  in  war. 
I  have  never  known  anything  else."  Yet, 
he  thought  his  group  was  right;  he  felt 
he  had  no  option,  no  alternative. 

The  kind  of  assignment  to  which  the 
ARVN  is  being  shifted  Is  In  the  rough, 
paddy  fighting,  and  not  unit  fighting,  to 
tr>-  to  set  up  security  around  villages. 
This  will  happen  more  and  more.  It  is 
not  clamorous.  It  is  the  kind  of  place  in 
which  your  chances  remain  uncertain  24 
hours  a  day.  There  is  no  rest.  Do  not  sell 
them  short. 

There  are  j-'reat  ones  and  there  are 
malingerers.  The  casualty  list  is  one  way 
in  which  we,  at  least,  measure  who  suf- 
fers the  most  casualties.  South  Viet- 
namese casualties  outnin  ours  several 
times  over.  Mr.  President,  you  have  to  be 
in  the  middle  of  .something  if  you  are 
going  to  get  shot  up. 

It  is  time  that  we  dispense  with  this 
relati'.ely  secondarj*  matter  and  say  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  carrying  their 
fair  share.  The  task  of  moving  in  this 
kind  of  warfare  is  always  preponderantly 
more  difficult  for  those  trying  to  main- 
tain law  and  order  than  It  Is  for  those 
who  have  to  destroy  In  Malaysia  the 
proportion  was  10  to  1;  at  least,  that  is 
what  the  Malaysians,  or  the  British  told 
us. 

Let  us  not  overexpect,  but  In  the  final 
analysis  the  finest  service  we  can  get 
from  the  South  Vietnamese  is  not 
enout;h.  That  is  not  the  issue. 

The  i.ssue  is  whether  we  hold  success- 
fully so  that  the  Cambodians,  Laotians, 
Filipinos.  Malaysians,  Burmese,  and  In- 
donesians have  a  chance  to  restructure 
their  part  of  the  world  in  their  own  way. 

That  is  the  measure  and  that  is  a  much 
bigger  question  than  what  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  Is  doing.  It  is  time  that 
we  put  the  matter  in  proper  proportions. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  would  like  to 
comment  on  that  point  while  we  are  on 
It. 

Mr.  PEHCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  corvsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  recently  published 
by  the  Wall  St.  Journal,  from  a  dis- 
tinguished correspondent,  who  com- 
mented in  detail  on  the  degree  of  effort 
being  exerted  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  17.  196"! 

Wanted:  South  Vhttnam  Armt  Heroes 
(By  Frederick  Taylor) 

Saigon — "We  need  more  ARVN  heroes," 
Barry  Zorthlan,  the  top  U.S.  public  relations 
man  here,  told  a  group  of  military  public 
Information  officers  the  other  day.  And  so 
Mr.  Zorthlan,  whose  resounding  title  is  Di- 
rector of  the  Joint  U.S.  Public  Affairs  Office, 
Vietnam,  and  Minlsier-Counselor  for  Infor- 
mation of  the  American  Emb.issy,  Saigon, 
kicked  off  another  drive  to  burnish  the  Image 
of  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
known  as  ARVN  for  short  and  pronounced  to 
rhyme  with  Marvin. 

This  Image-building  campaign  is  aimed  at 
the  American  press  In  South  Vietnam,  and 
through  It,  the  American  people.  It  stems 
from  a  fear  among  U.S.  officials  that,  as  the 
U.S.  troop  commitment  continues  to  mount. 
Americans  will  get  the  Impression  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  is  doing  little  to  de- 
fend its  own  country. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  case,  but  that's  unfair.  Only  about 
80;..  of  the  entire  South  Vietnamese  army 
is  ineffective. 

UNUSCAI.    CONCLOMEKATE 

The  South  Vietnamese  military  force  Is  an 
unusual  conglomerate.  It  is  composed  of 
320.000  regular  army  troops  and  abou; 
300.000  Regional  and  Popular  Force  troop.e: 
regional  forces  are  somewhat  akin  to  US. 
National  Guard  outfits,  mainly  assigned  to 
their  home  areas,  while  popular  forces  are 
mainly  assigned  to  defensive  tasks  such  as 
m.tnning  guard  posts  and  supplying  security 
for  individual  villages  and  hamlets.  Techni- 
cally the  regular  army  is  tlie  ARVN,  but  the 
term  is  used  loosely  to  include  all  South 
Vietnamese  military  forces. 

In  addition,  there  are  about  100.000  para- 
military forces.  Including  combat  youth: 
civil  irregular  defense  groups,  which  are  the 
government's  counterpart  of  the  Viet  Cong; 
and  national  police.  But  it  is  the  620.000  men 
In  the  regular  army,  regional  ar.d  popul.ir 
forces  that  are  generally  counted  in  enumer- 
ating South  Vietnam's  fighting  forces. 

In  Washington  last  week  at  a  White  House 
new.s  conference,  the  U.S.  field  commander, 
Gen.  William  Westmorel-ind,  heaped  praise 
on  the  ARVN,  saying  "They  are  righting  much 
better  than  they  were  a  year  ago."  But  reser- 
vations persist. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  ARVN's 
ineffectiveness.  One  of  them  is  that  when  the 
U.S.  advisory  effort  began  more  than  a  dozen 
years  ago  the  plan  was  to  train  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  flght  a  Korean-style  war,  not 
the  insurgency  with  which  they  became  in- 
volved. There  are  others: 

After  20  years  of  flghting.  much  of  the 
ARVN  leadership  is  war-weary  and  sees  no 
hurry  in  pursuing  the  enemy;  the  war  ends 
at  noon  Saturday  and  begins  again  Monday 
morning  after  the  officers  have  relaxed  In 
Saigon.  This  reporter,  in  the  Delta  with  an 
artillery  battalion  of  the  ARVN's  seventh  di- 
vision, one  of  the  country's  best,  spent  a 
rainy  afternoon  Ln  the  battalion  commander's 
Jeep;  while  his  troops  fired  their  artillery  In 
desultory  fashion  (six  rounds  In  five  hoursl 
bet-ween  squalls  at  the  Viet  Cong  five  miles 
away,  the  cx>mmander  was  in  town  for  a 
leisurely  lunch.  He  returned  at  5  p.m.  to  take 
his  men  back  to  camp. 

Offlcers  are  picked  for  their  educational 
achievement,  not  their  leadership  qualities, 
and  too  often  are  promoted  or  keep  their 
Jobs  because  of  political  loyalty. 

Brig.  Oen.  Phan  Truong  Chlnh  la  the  com- 
mander of  the  25th  division,  recognized  as 
the  worst  In  Vietnam.  (Oen  Cao  Vlen.  the 
ARVN  chief  of  staff  and  the  only  general 
ofDcer  ever  wounded  in  combat,  haa  called 
It    not   onlv    the    worst    ARVN    division    but 


"{XKSibly  the  worst  division  In  any  army.") 
The  25th  division  won't  move  at  night;  when 
U.S.  advisers  coerce  Gen.  Chlnh  into  sending 
his  troops  out  against  a  known  VC  unit,  he's 
likely  to  direct  his  men  carefully  to  a  spot 
three  or  four  miles  away  from  where  the  VC 
were  spotted.  The  common  explanation  of 
how  he  remains  in  command:  He's  a  friend 
of  his  corps  commander,  and  his  corps  com- 
mander Is  a  close  friend  and  supporter  of 
Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 

The  officer  corps,  never  good  to  begin  with, 
ha£  been  spread  thin  by  the  50'';  expansion 
of  the  army  over  the  past  three  years.  Coups 
have  resulted  in  exile  or  retirement  of  some 
skilled  officers.  Tlie  common  practice  of  ap- 
pointing officers  as  province  and  district 
chiefs  and  to  government  jotw  In  Saigon  has 
further  reduced  the  supply  of  leaders. 

The  ARVN  aren't  as  we!!  equipped  as  US. 
forces.  An  ARVN  division  has  only  two  artil- 
lery battalions;  a  U.S.  division  has  four.  The 
U.S.  Army  expects  to  have  air  support  from 
three  to  five  fighter  squadrons  of  12  to  20 
planes  each  during  any  given  fight;  the  ARVN 
have  only  six  fighter  fquadrons  to  support  10 
army  divisions.  While  U.S.  artillery  and  U.S. 
planes  support  the  ARVN  when  they  get 
into  a  fight,  the  Americans  suprxjrt  their  own 
forces  first,  and  in  many  cases  there  are  long 
delays  before  aid  reaches  the  South  Viet- 
namese, because  of  communications  difficul- 
ties. 

CONNECTIONS    AND    KICKBACKS 

Corruption  is  widespread  among  the  offi- 
cers, at  least  partially  because  of  their  deep 
involvement  In  politics:  as  the  province  chief 
Is  frequently  a  military  man.  It  is  easy  for 
him  and  the  local  military  commander  to 
shake  down  local  merchants,  u.=ing  the  army 
to  back  them  up.  Promotions  are  frequently 
based  on  favoritism,  family  connections  and 
the  size  of  kickbacks  to  the  commander. 

Most  Americans  In  Vietnam  have  no  doubts 
about  the  courage  and  native  ability  of  the 
Vietnamese  soldier;  they  have  only  to  look 
at  the  Viet  Cong  to  know  that,  when  moti- 
vated, the  Vietnamese  are  tough  soldiers. 
But  the  ARVN  obviously  are  poorly  moti- 
vated. One  indication  is  the  desertion  rate 
Despite  great  Improvement  from  last  year. 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1967  the  rate  still  was 
22  per  1.000  men  per  month;  that  means  of 
every  1,000  troops,  only  736  would  remain 
at  the  end  of  a  year.  (U.S.  advisers  take 
some  comfort  In  the  fact  that  ARVN  don't 
usually  go  over  to  the  enemy  but  return 
home;  still,  they  aren't  on  hand  to  fight.) 

It  almost  all  goes  back  to  leadership 
"Almost  everything  we  see  Is  a  failure  of 
leadership."  says  a   U.S.   general  in   Saigon. 

The  chronicle  of  disasters  resulting  from 
this  failure  seems  endless.  In  mid-May  a 
Vietnamese  army  battalion  command  post 
was  overrim  and  29  AR'VN  and  three  Ameri- 
can advisers  were  kUled:  only  one  VC  body 
was  found  after  the  attack.  Three  hundred 
yards  away  three  ARVN  companies  were  in 
place;  they  didn't  move  to  help. 

In  the  Union  II  operation  south  of  Da 
Nang,  two  ARVN  battalions  were  aeslgned  as 
a  blocking  force  to  cut  off  the  North  Viet- 
namese under  attack  by  U,S,  Marines.  But 
they  refused  to  block,  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese escaped.  (A  high  U.S.  general's  com- 
ment: "Nobody  block*  In  thla  war.")  U.S. 
advisers — the  captains,  majors  and  lieutenant 
colonels  who  work  with  the  ARVN  on  the 
battalion  and  company  level — tell  of  ARVN 
battalions  melting  away  during  battles,  of 
stopping  their  attacks  after  an  hour  or  so 
of  flghting  ('"When  they've  got  all  the  battle- 
field souvenirs  they  can  carry"),  or  refusing 
to  leave  camp  at  night,  of  deliberately  play- 
ing transistor  radios  out  on  patrol  to  warn 
the  enemy.  (Some  of  the  radios  come  from  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,' 

Many  US,  advisers  discotmt  one  argument 
frequently  used  to  prove  that  the  AR'VN  are 
doing  their  share:  That  ARVN  battle  casual- 
ties regularly  outstrip  U,S,  casualties,  Vari- 
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ous  studies  Indicate  that  the  regional  and 
popular  forces,  which  make  up  less  than  half 
of  the  regular  military,  suffer  about  three- 
fourth  of  the  fatalities,  and  t>ecause  of  the 
nature  of  these  forces  the  fatalities  are  in- 
curred while  they  are  in  defensive  positions, 
such  as  a  popular  force  outpost  that  is  over- 
run by  the  VC.  Its  members  are  Just  as  dead 
as  if  they'd  been  killed  on  an  offensive  mis- 
sion, but  they  haven't  killed  many  of  the 
enemy. 

In  an  attempt  to  make  some  use  of  the 
ARVN,  and  on  the  theory  that  only  the  Viet- 
namese can  root  out  the  VC  infrastructure. 
about  half  of  the  320,000-man  regular  army 
has  lately  been  assigned  to  the  pacification 
program,  responsible  for  (1 1  guarding  the 
revolutionary  development  teams  being  sent 
into  South  Vietnam's  villages  and  hamlets 
to  conduct  cl\-lc  welfare  and  political  Indoc- 
trination programs,  and  (2)  killing  Viet  Cong 
guerrillas,  rather  than  engaging  in  big  search- 
and-destroy  operations  against  main  force 
enemv  units.  It  Is  still  too  early  to  tell 
whether  this  change  will  prove  successful. 
There  have  been  initial  difficulties:  The  regu- 
lar arniv  troops  so  assigned  come  under  the 
command  of  the  province  chief:  some  bat- 
talion conamanders  have  shown  their  dis- 
pleasure at  having  their  authority  curtailed 
and  have  refused  to  obey  his  orders. 

EXPFRIMENTAL    BOOSTiSS 

To  counter  the  AR'V'TJ's  failings,  a  variety 
of  experiments  are  being  tried— pairing 
squads  of  ARVN  with  squads  of  US.  soldiers; 
attaching  ARVN  companies  to  U.S.  com- 
panies; teaming  U.S.  squads.  ARVN  squads 
and  popular  force  platoons,  all  in  hope  that 
U.S.  experties  will  rub  off.  The  AR'VN  faU- 
lugs  also  inevitably  have  led  to  proposals 
for  a  unified  command  in  South  Vietnam, 
which  would  permit  the  U.S.  to  remove  In- 
competent ARVN  commanders.  But  so  far  this 
hasn't  taken  place,  primarily  because  of  fear 
that  any  kind  of  unification  would  play  Into 
the  h.'tnds  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  who  al- 
ready charge  that  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
only  US.  puppets. 

In  the  meantime,  senior  U.S.  generals  here 
fall  back  on  the  tired  comparison  with  the 
South  Korean  army  in  1950  and  the  vast  im- 
provement it  has  shown  in  fi:;htlng  in  Viet- 
nam today.  "I  spent  16  months  In  Korea  and 
we  had  all"  the  same  things  said  then."  recalls 
one.  "There  were  great  Korean  leaders  and 
there  were  others  who  didn't  have  the  guts 
to  lead  their  outfits.  In  time  they  disappeared 
from  the  scene." 

But  what  the  generals  Ignore  Is  that  it 
took  15  vears  for  the  Koreans  to  leach  their 
pre.sent  level  of  competence  Is  there  that 
much  time  In  Vietnam? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
when  we  mention  accumulative  and  total 
overall  casualties,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  v.e  are  dealing  with  current  events, 
and  that  in  1  month  in  this  past  .siunmer 
American  ca.sualties  were  double  the  cas- 
ualties of  the  South  Vietnamese  army. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  most  unusual  thing 
for  an  army  that  is  coming  to  help  an- 
other nation  to  have  twice  the  casualties 
that  the  army  has  which  is  defending  its 
own  people  on  its  own  soil. 

Perhaps  this  is  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  increasing  reports 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  is 
really  on  a  5! 2-day  work  week:  perhaps 
we  do  not  win  a  war  and  get  it  over  as 
quickly  as  those  who  believe  it  should  be 
brought  to  a  final  conclusion,  on  a 
5 '2-day  workweek. 

There  have  also  been  considerable  re- 
ports that  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  after 
dark  must  be  taken  up  by  American 
forces;  that  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 


at  dusk  are  not  really  as  active  as  tlieir 
counterpart  forces,  the  American  forces. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  brunt  of 
the  attack  of  the  Vietcong  is  at  night- 
time; in  the  stealth  of  the  night  they 
have  their  ambushes,  and  make  sneak 
attacks  and  otherwise.  To  have  the  local 
army,  which  knows  the  territory  and  the 
terrain  there,  and  which  is  better 
adapted  to  living  in  it  not  carrying  its 
full  fighting  force  at  night  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  me  to  be  a  situation  that 
we  have  every  right  to  insist  that  the 
military  forces  and  the  government  cor- 
rect over  there. 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  response  to  that  state- 
ment I  would  suggest  that  the  assign- 
ment of  the  South  Vietnamese,  which  is 
to  preserve  security  at  the  village  level, 
rather  than  to  search-and-destroy  mis- 
sioiis,  to  throw  the  enemy  off  balance,  is 
to  use  five-man  and  seven -man  teams, 
and  in  some  instances  19-man  teams. 
These  are  specific  ntunbers  because  I 
have  just  had  an  opportunity  to  go  over 
the  pattern  of  some  of  these  tasks  with 
some  of  our  people  who  have  just  re- 
turned from  there. 

These  missions  are  on  a  24-hour  basis. 
Every  night  these  outfits  can  count  on 
casualties.  These  casualties  are  not  dra- 
matic casualties.  Perhaps  there  will  be  a 
casualty  over  in  this  village,  and  another 
casualty  over  in  this  village,  and  perhaps 
one  over  here  gets  shot  at.  If  one  wanted 
to  trace  the  statistics,  perhaps  20  percent 
are  shot  but  it  is  not  news  enough  for  a 
news  storj-  and  there  are  not  many  news- 
paper men  who  wish  to  crawl  around  on 
their  bellies  at  night  with  the  ARVN 
forces.  I  think  it  is  all  relatively  irrele- 
vant. 

The  real  issue  is  that  the  line  must  be 
held,  whatever  the  performance  of  the 
Vietnamese,  the  Laotians,  or  the  Cam- 
bodians. The  line  has  to  be  held  if  they 
are  to  win  this  chance.  That  is  the  proper 
priority  and  let  us  keep  the  priority  in 
proper  dimension. 

Mr,  PERCY  I  wish  to  keep  the  matter 
in  balance  and  In  perspective,  I  am  not 
a  milltarj'  expert  and  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be. 

I  attempt  to  present  to  the  administra- 
tion, if  it  does  not  know  already,  the 
reasons  why  a  vast  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  does  not  now  support  the 
policies  of  this  administration  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  It  is  my  general  impres- 
sion, after  talking  with  thou.sands  of 
people  porsonally  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try that  most  of  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try—whether right  or  wrong  I  cannot 
personally  judge,  other  than  by  sorting 
and  sifting  the  evidence — believe  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  and  the 
military  forces  are  not  carr>-ing  the  main 
burden  of  the  war,  and  that  the  main 
burden  of  the  war  has  now  been  shifted 
to  the  American  forces.  That  was  my 
second  point  in  my  prepared  remarks. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator is  really  concerned  about  keeping 
this  matter  in  balance  and  perspective,  to 
which  he  refers,  that  his  help  would  be 
very  gratefully  received  In  bringing  the 
public  to  a  level  of  understanding.  These 
American  newspaper  column  reports  are 
written  by  reports  who  are  responding  to 
demands  back  home.  It  is  a  hard  way  to 


win  a  war  or  to  fii-m  up  a  policy  in  the 
national  Interest. 

For  that  reason  I  think  we  probably 
have  more  substantive  evidence  on  this 
question  outside  the  pages  of  a  news- 
paper than  we  have  from  the  signed 
columns  which  are  sent  back  home.  I 
would  only  suggest,  therefore,  that  there 
inescapably  is  a  great  deal  mure  to  this 
on  behalf  of  the  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary than  meets  the  columns  in  the 
newspapers. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  that 
connection,  on  August  23,  I  pointed  out 
that  so  far  over  50,000  members  of  the 
Army  of  South  Vietnam  had  been  killed 
in  action.  I  think  American  forces  have 
suffered  about  12.000  killed  in  action. 
Mr.  McGEE.  At  that  time. 
Mr.  MILLER.  At  that  time.  That  is 
verj-  recent.  1  do  not  believe  it  is  proper 
to  say  that  the  South  Vietiiamese  Army 
has  not  borne  the  brunt  of  the  casualties 
in  the  war. 

When  I  was  in  Vietnam,  I  talked  about 
the  Army  of  South  Vietnam  with  many 
of  our  rnilitarj-  leaders.  The  storj-  was 
pretty  much  what  we  might  expect  to 
find  about  almost  any  army.  Some  of  the 
divisions,  regiments,  and  battalions  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  of  top  quality 
and  others  are  not.  There  is  the  problem 
of  good  young  leadership.  Many  of  their 
finer  and  better  educated  young  officer 
potentials  were  killed  off.  It  takes  time 
to  develop  that  kind  of  leadership  and 
develop  a  first-rate  unit. 

I  also  talked  with  some  Marine  com- 
manders recently,  who  have  been  inti- 
mately concerned  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese division  wliich  is  fighting  with 
the  Marines  along  the  DMZ,  and  they 
had  nothing  but  praise  for  them. 

Thus,  we  might  go  to  another  place  in 
the  country  and  find  a  second-  or  third- 
rate  unit  which  perhaps  some  member 
of  the  press  happens  to  be  visiting,  and 
we  get  an  entirely  different  impression. 
But.  I  must  say.  if  I  w^ere  a  South  Viet- 
namese Army  officer.  I  would  point  to  the 
fact  that  50,000  members  of  the  Army 
of  South  Vietnam  have  been  killed. 
That  is  a  pretty  good  indication  of  their 
desire  to  maintain  their  freedom. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  additional  information.  It  is  very  well 
received. 

The  third  of  the  points  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Dlinois  Is  the  failure  of  the 
President  to  persuade  our  other  Asian 
allies  to  participate  substantially  in  the 
military,  economic,  psychological,  and 
diplomatic  risks  confronting  us  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Again,  this  reminds  me  of  World  War 
II.  These  are  always  relative  things. 
The  Russians  disliked  the  Americans  be- 
cause we  were  opening  a  second  front 
in  Europe,  and  they  thought  we  were 
not  going  to  help  them.  We  were  imhappy 
vrith  the  Russians  because  they  would  not 
enter  the  war  against  Japan  in  the  Pa- 
cific. The  other  guy  never  does  help  us 
enough,  particularly  when  we  are  actu- 
ally on  the  firing  line.  I  think  we  should 
not  look  in  too  cursory  a  way  toward  our 
Asian  allies  as  they  are  described  here. 
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The  Koreans  are  not  "nobodys."  They 
happen  to  be  Asian  allies.  They  have 
more  men  In  Vietnam  In  proportion  to 
their  population  than  we  have.  That 
speaks  rather  well  for  an  ally. 

In  the  second  Instance,  the  Philippines 
have — what? — 3,000  combat  engineers, 
yet  the  Philippines  He  off  short  a  couple 
of  hundred  miles. 

The  Thais  have  openly  committed 
manpower  to  the  fighting  line,  and  have 
been  involved  in  the  fighting.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Thai  Army  has  made  a  con- 
siderable difference  about  that  crucial 
flank.  In  fact,  In  Vletman.  the  Austra- 
lians have  been  committing  men.  New 
Zealand  has  committed  less  men.  Malay- 
sia and  Indonesia  have  been  in  the  throes 
of  their  own  little  wars  until  very  recent 
months,  which  they  have  finally  .settled. 

Indonesia  is  going  through  the  throes 
of  starting  up  its  government  with  a  new 
structure  of  stability,  and  is  hardly  in  a 
direct  E>osltlon  to  make  a  contribution 
here.  We  should  be  grateful  that  they 
have  made  a  great  turn  In  a  more  hope- 
ful direction.  We  should  be  grateful  that 
Malaysia  Is  able  to  pull  Its  own  weight 
without  compounding  the  difHcultles 
which  have  confronted  them  since  their 
independence. 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect any  measurable  manpower  contribu- 
tion from  Singapore.  It  is  a  brand  new 
country  now.  It  is  a  very  compact,  small 
area  In  many  ways,  and  yet  they.  too. 
have  switched  their  position  In  terms  of 
their  attitude  toward  our  efforts  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Thus,  those  countries  more  closely  in- 
volved in  that  area  are  Involved  at  the 
front.  At  the  same  time,  every  one  of 
those  countries  I  have  just  mentioned 
has  committed  economic  teams,  psycho- 
logical warfare  teams,  and  hospital  teams 
to  Vietnam.  This  Includes  Taiwan,  the 
Philippines,  Australia,  and  a  host  of 
other  so-called  neutral  countries — 33  in 
all — who  are  committed  in  some  mean- 
ingful way  to  the  present  endeavor  In 
Vietnam. 

Accordingly,  let  us  stop  making  quite 
so  much  light  of  what  our  allies  in  Asia 
are  doing  in  this  conflict.  None  of  them 
can  do  over-all  what  we  are  capable  of 
doing.  One  of  the  reasons  we  arc  there 
is  that  there  Is  no  power  or  combination 
of  power  capability  In  that  part  of  Asia 
We  are  bound  to  be  disproportionately 
larger  than  all  of  the  rest  who  are  there. 
That  is  why  wc  are  there.  That  is  why  It 
makes  a  difference  that  we  are  there. 

Even  the  presence  of  the  British  in 
SinErapore.  where  they  still  have  in  ex- 
cess of  40.000  men,  has  made  a  difference. 
This,  too.  Is  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
scales  of  the  balance  of  force  in  that  part 
of  Asia.  It  protects  and  carries  a  bit  of 
atmosphere  of  relative  stability  in  a  very 
crucial  flank  in  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

So  It  is  not  correct  to  assert,  as  this 
suggestion  does,  that  there  is  too  little 
activity.  There  is  always  too  little  from 
our  point  of  view.  We  wish  they  would  do 
more. 

I  conclude  this  point  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  these  men  themselves.  If  they 
could  win  the  chance  and  achieve  the 
chance  at  a  stable  government  and  an 
economy  that  can  produce,  long  for  the 


opportunity  to  take  this  over  themselves, 
to  restructure  the  balance  of  stability  in 
Asia.  They  ask  for  the  time  to  win  that 
chance.  I  think  that  Is  crucial  to  our  con- 
cept and  understanding  of  our  role  re- 
garding point  3. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  can  only 
say  this,  in  response,  that  if  they  truly 
want  to  take  it  over  and  long  to  take 
back  this  responsibility,  there  will  be  a 
great  many  persons  in  this  country  who 
would  be  very  happy  to  give  them  that 
opportunity,  including  500,000  American 
boys  in  Vietnam  who  would  like  to  get 
home  to  their  families. 

I  have  merely  made  the  statement 
here — and  I  have  not  heard  any  evi- 
dence, really,  to  refute  it  at  all — that  our 
Asian  allies  have  not  contributed  enough 
to  convince  the  American  people  that  the 
administration  has  done  enough  to  ask 
them  to  carry  their  fair  share  of  the 
load. 

In  illustration,  I  offer  the  incredible 
comment  made  by  Clark  Clifford,  when 
he  returned  f:om  Southeast  Asia  as  an 
emissary  of  the  President — and  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor — when  he  was  asked  the 
question:  "Did  you  ask  the  Asian  nations 
for  additional  support?" 
He  said,  "No." 

They  had  not  even  asked  for  addi- 
tional support. 

I  should  like  to  come  back  to  the  Asian 
nations  in  just  a  moment,  but  I  should 
like  to  give  my  distinguished  colleague 
an  opportunity  to  comment  and  fx>rhaps 
interpret,  because  I  think  that  also  con- 
tributes to  the  dissatisfaction  over  the 
policies  of  this  administration. 

My  last  sentence  under  point  3.  "fur- 
ther has  been  unable  to  persuade  a 
single  country  in  Western  Europe  to  pro- 
vide any  meaningful  help  or  support." 
Why  is  it.  after  all  that  we  have  done 
in  Europe  to  rebuild  Europe,  enemy  and 
ally  alike,  why  Is  it  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing burden  of  evidence,  as  the  admin- 
istration Indicates,  is  that  the  freedom 
of  the  free  world  depends  upon  our  ac- 
tions In  South  Vietnam,  but  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  convince  a  single 
European  ally  to  give  us  any  meaning- 
ful support? 

Is  this  an  untrue  statement  that  I 
have  made,  and  does  the  distinguished 
Senator  feel  that  that  fact  does  not  con- 
tribute to  certain  dissatisfaction  which 
exists  a  great  deal  about  our  conduct  of 
the  war? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  say  partially.  It 
Is  untrue.  Tlie  Senator  asks  me  why  the 
Western  European  nations  cannot  help 
us  even  thouah  they  were  our  alUes  in  the 
last  war  and  look  what  we  have  done 
for  them. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  put  that  in 
Its  proper  setting  is  to  remind  the  Sena- 
tor that  that  is  exactly  the  question  the 
British  were  asking  of  us  about  1935 
and  1936  when  Britain  had  the  respon- 
sibility for  maintaining  relative  stability 
In  power  politics  around  the  world.  They 
wanted  to  know  where  the  Americans 
were.  We  had  to  squirm  a  little  bit  and 
admit  that  we  were  Isolationists.  There 
was  a  lone  process  of  building  up  Amer- 
ican understanding  of  British  policy  In 
World   War   n.   It  was   a   ticklish   and 


decisive  process,  but  we  finally  came 
through. 

I  think  we  have  a  right  to  ask  the 
British  this  question  today.  The  British 
Prime  Mirdster  made  no  bones  about 
where  he  stood.  He  is  catching  a  little 
flak  back  home  as  a  result,  but  that  is 
a  part  of  the  life  of  politicians.  He  has 
taken  his  position. 

The  only  politician  in  Western  Europe 
in  opposition — except  the  Scandinavian 
countries — happens  to  be  that  "Bat- 
man"— you  know  who — in  Paris.  The 
man  who  can  analyze  the  motivations 
there  can  probably  answer  a  lot  of  other 
questions.  It  has  to  do  with  the  rather 
embarrassing  action  of  the  French  there. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  shabby  way  in  which 
the  allies  in  France  sometimes  treated 
De  Gaulle.  This  leaves  scars,  and  it  is 
still  leaving  scars. 

The  role  of  the  allies  must  be  relegated 
to  their  propter  role,  which  is  a  seconds r>' 
role.  Do  not  sell  the  British  short.  The 
world  is  round.  The  British  are  still 
maintaining  a  semblance  of  stability  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  where  she  .«tlll 
has  a  commitment. 

I  recall  the  words  of  a  top  official  of 
Au.stralia.  who  said : 

Per  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  understand  our 
friends,  som'?  of  our  own  family  In  Western 
Europe,  and  why  they  cannot  see  that  what 
Is  hapf)enlns  '.n  eastern  Asl.i  is  as  Important 
to  them  today  as  what  was  hapi)enlng  to 
them  in  Germany  was  important  to  us  15,000 
miles  away  In  Australia. 

It  is  a  question  of  who  is  wearing  the 
shoe,  or  which  foot  the  shoe  fits.  It  Is 
human  nature  that  the  farther  away 
something  is,  the  less  one  seems  to  think 
that  he  will  suffer  Immediate  conse- 
quences. I  remember  reading  articles  In 
the  British  press,  and  clipping  some  of 
them  for  use  in  my  classes,  dramatizing 
how  the  British  and  French  were  saying 
to  the  Australians  and  New  Zealanders, 
"You  do  not  do  enough  to  stop  Hitler. 
Why  don't  you  see  that  Hitler  is  your 
enemy?" 

It  is  the  reverse  of  the  story  now.  It 
is  understandable,  even  thou.sh  It  is  not 
right.  It  Is  part  of  human  nature  that 
the  farther  away  people  are,  the  less  they 
concern  themselves  with  the  problem. 

Our  role  is  different.  Not  only  are  we 
concerned  in  it  by  geography,  history, 
and  policy;  we  happen  to  be  the  largest 
single  force  In  that  part  of  the  world 
capable  of  trying  to  achieve  a  less  violent 
method  of  change  than  the  creation  of 
those  vacuums  which  would  have  oc- 
curred had  we  not  moved  in. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes:  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
that  European  coimtries,  allies  of  this 
country  in  Western  Europe,  should  be 
doing  more  than  they  are  now  doing  to 
help  us  in  this  effort  which  we  maintain 
Is  not  just  to  protect  ourselves  but  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  free  world? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  say.  in  response 
to  the  Senator,  that  at  any  time  "the 
other  guy"  ought  to  be  doing  more  than 
he  is  at  any  one  time.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  Imagine  anyone  saying  that  someone 
is  doing  all  he  can  to  help  him.  But  our 
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role  with  regard  to  that  of  the  British  is 
now  reversed.  We  happen  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  a  good  bit  of  what  goes  on  in 
the  world.  The  British  have  had  to  re- 
treat. Therefore,  they  cannot  take  over 
as  they  were  in  a  position  to  do  In  1938, 
even  though  they  have  committed 
themselves  where  they  have  not  been 
severed  in  other  parts  of  the  world  from 
their  commitments. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  any  reasonable  man,  taking  Into 
commensurate  account  the  economic 
strength,  prosperity,  and  available  re- 
sources of  the  European  nations,  feels 
those  countries  are  now  contributing 
what  is  a  reasonable  contribution  toward 
this  effort?  We  have  been  unsuccessful 
to  date,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  in  con- 
vincing them  to  make  that  kind  of  con- 
tribution, and  this  is  one  of  the  under- 
lying reasons  why  the  American  people 
are  so  dissatisfied  when  they  see  no  Eu- 
ropean nation  willing  to  help  us  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  the  dissatisfaction 
arises  as  a  result  of  having  focused  a 
television  camera  on  one  spot.  In  Europe, 
we  have  a  rather  integrated  military 
force  to  which  the  Europeans  have  made 
a  contribution,  and  still  are.  That  is  a 
commitment,  and  the  firmness  of  the 
NATO  commitment  right  now  is  one  of 
the  factors  in  restraining  other  capabili- 
ties which  would  have  a  bearing  on 
Southeast  Asia.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
balancing  factors.  So  I  think  it  would  be 
totally  unfair  to  dismiss  the  Europeans 
for  doing  nothing.  I  wish  they  would  do 
more.  If  the  British  could  have  kept  the 
job.  it  would  have  been  a  great  thing, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  But  that  was 
not  fate  or  history.  We  emerged  as  the 
most  powerful  nation.  We  had  to  move 
into  that  nation's  role  whether  we  liked 
it  or  not.  They  are  doing  a  great  deal  in 
Europe  militarily.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
fair  to  dismiss  it  as  not  being  one  of  the 
restraining  factors  on  the  other  side's 
being  willing  to  take  greater  chances  in 
Southeast  Asia.  So  my  answer  is  that 
they  are  making  a  contribution,  and  a 
very  meaningful  one. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  could  not  disagree  more 
with  the  distinguished  Senator.  I  think 
their  relative  contribution  is  virtually 
zero.  In  fact,  it  is  less  than  zero,  because 
we  have  now  stationed  in  Europe,  for 
their  defense,  as  well  as  ours 

Mr.  McGEE.  As  well  as  ours. 

Mr.  PERCY.  A  quarter  of  a  million  in 
American  forces.  Yet  they  contribute 
nothing  for  our  help  where  we  are  fight- 
ing and  where  the  action  is  in  Southeast 
Asia.  As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out. 
there  is  a  gentleman  in  Paris  who  is  ob- 
structing the  forward  movement  to  help, 
but  maybe  it  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
De  Gaulle  cuts  more  mustard  in  Europe 
than  does  President  Johnson.  Maybe  he 
is  more  eloquent  and  forceful  in  putting 
forth  the  view  that  that  is  the  wrong 
course,  and  that  there  should  be  no  in- 
tervention of  European  forces  there, 
than  we  are  in  persuading  our  allies  that 
It  is  a  rl^ht  war  and  that  their  freedom 
is  conditioned  upon  achievement  of  suc- 
cess there. 

I  am  simply  making  the  point  that 
whereas  we  did  have  a  situation  in  World 


War  II  where  we  did  not  rush  in  to  help, 
it  is  significant  that  many  of  the  hawks 
of  today  who  would  have  us  greatly  ex- 
pand our  activities  were  the  very  bas- 
tions of  support  for  the  isolationist  pol- 
icy which  kept  us  out  of  the  war  in 
Europe  which  was  for  our  own  well-be- 
ing and  security.  It  was  the  eloquence,  it 
was  the  patience,  it  was  the  perseverance 
of  a  Churchill  that  worked  on  this  prob- 
lem steadily  to  get  the  American  Govern- 
ment more  and  more  deeply  involved, 
short  of  a  declaration  of  war — lend-lease, 
money,  ships,  equipment,  and  then  man- 
F>ower. 

That  is  not  the  kind  of  help  being 
given  us  by  the  European  natioris.  These 
European  nations  are  doing  virtually 
nothing.  In  fact.  Great  Britain  has  noti- 
fied us  that  she  intends  to  withdraw  ad- 
ditional support,  leaving  the  burden  on 
us  for  defending  Europe 

Mr.  McGEE.  By  the  1970's. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes;  but  they  have  given 
us  due  notice.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  more 
persuasive  in  persuading  them  that,  even 
though  their  facilities  are  taxed,  we  have 
a  problem  as  to  how  much  more  we  can 
continue  to  finance  this  whole  commit- 
ment to  the  world. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  Asia,  be- 
cause the  distinguished  Senator  made 
the  comment  that  the  South  Koreans 
are  making  a  major  contribution  of  45,- 
000  in  fighting  forces.  I  acknowledge 
this.  This  is  a  tremendous  contribution 
to  put  their  forces  into  a  fighting  war. 
They  have  been  so  effective  that  this  is 
why  for  2  years  I  have  called  for  more 
Asian  forces,  because  I  think  Ho  Chi 
Minh  is  going  to  be  much  more  im- 
pressed with  multination  action  than  he 
will  with  merely  unilateral  action  by  us. 
But  I  really  must,  in  fairness  to  the  whole 
picture,  point  out  that  the  situation  in 
South  Korea  is  a  unique  one.  We  did 
save  her  freedom  at  the  cost  of  54.000 
American  lives  and  $18  billion.  They  have 
45.000  men  in  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 
But  that  is  sort  of  washed  out.  In  fact. 
we  end  up  short  because  we  have  today 
50.000  in  American  forces  tied  down  in 
South  Korea.  So  we  are  still  out  5.000  men 
in  forces,  and  we  are  equipping  all  the 
45.000  men  in  forces  that  they  have  in 
Vietnam. 

I  would  simply  say  we  must  do  more  to 
get  more  forces  of  the  Asians  there.  I 
have  iJidicated,  in  numerous  conversa- 
tions with  our  military  and  our  State  De- 
partment, that  I  thought  another  30,000 
or  40,000  South  Koreans  would  be  far 
more  effective  than  30.000  or  40,000  more 
American  forces. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  must  know 
that  as  he  makes  this  plea  to  get  more 
individual  nations  to  do  even  more  than 
they  arc  doing,  he  really  flies  in  the  face 
of  history;  that  at  any  time  in  history 
the  disproportionate  sharing  of  this 
kind  of  responsibility  is  a  harsh  fact  of 
life.  For  most  of  our  history,  it  has  re- 
dounded to  our  advantage. 

For  the  fir.st  140  years  of  the  hi.?tory 
of  this  Republic,  we  had  a  ring  of  friendly 
nations  who  fought  most  of  our  battles 
for  us.  They  shielded  us.  But  the  times 
changed  because  of  what  the  war  did  to 
England,  to  France,  and  to  us,  in  oppo- 
site ways. 


I  would  hesitate  to  share  the  compari- 
son that  the  Senator  suggested  in  asking 
what  it  is  that  De  Gaulle  has  that  L.B.J. 
does  not  have,  or  what  it  is  he  is  doing 
that  persuades,  that  L.  B.  J.  cannot  do 
to  persuade. 

I  will  tell  you  what  the  difference  is.  De 
Gaulle  is  enjoying  the  luxury  of  irre- 
sponsibility. He  does  not  have  to  take  the 
consequences  of  what  he  says  or  advo- 
cates now.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  to  live  with  what  he  decides, 
because  what  he  decides  makes  a  dif- 
ference. He  has  to  take  tlie  consequences. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  de 
Gaulle  was  not  taking  any  such  divisive 
position  at  tlie  time  that  Russia  was  the 
great  question  mark  of  Europe.  In  those 
very  severely  testing  days,  De  Gaulle 
was  strangely  silent.  It  is  only  now  that 
the  success  of  our  position,  of  our  policy, 
of  our  flrmness  has  achieved  a  kind  of 
diplomatic  ease  in  Europe,  that  De 
Gaulle  feels  emboldened  to  sound  off — 
again  because  he  does  not  have  to  take 
the  consequences.  That  is  tlie  great  dif- 
ference between  the  leader  of  France 
and  the  leader  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  are  not  going  to  change  that  dif- 
ference. It  IS  an  unfair  difference,  but  it 
is  a  fact  of  life;  and  De  Gaulle  will  con- 
tinue to  exploit  it  to  his  advantage.  The 
President  of  our  country  does  not  dare 
live  quite  that  recklessly,  in  terms  of  the 
kinds  of  decisions  that  we  have  to  make. 

Filially,  on  this  same  iwint,  I  think  the 
Senator  should  understand,  too,  as  I  am 
sure  he  does,  that  Vietnam  is  not 
World  War  I  or  World  War  II,  and 
we  hope  not  world  war  m.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  difference.  I  think  it  still 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  great 
Winston  Churchill  to  have  persuaded  the 
Americans  to  help  stop  the  Nazi  on- 
slaught in  Austria,  or  to  have  stopped  it 
somewhere  else  in  Eastern  Europe.  It 
was  only  when  it  began  to  run  away  that 
we  finally  were  brought  into  it;  and  thus 
it  became  the  big  war. 

The  chances  of  persuasion  go  up  the 
worse  the  war  becomes,  rather  than  the 
better  it  becomes;  and  thus  the  task 
of  persuading  somebody  in  Western 
Europe  or  somewhere  else  around  the 
globe  to  stand  with  us.  with  more  men  in 
South  Vietnam,  is  made  more  difficult 
and  more  unlikely  because  the  decision 
in  Southeast  Asia,  in  part,  was  premised 
upon  the  conviction  that  the  place  to 
stop  it  was  at  the  start,  at  the  beginning, 
rather  than  after  it  blew  up  into  some- 
thing much  more  difficult  to  contain,  to 
control,  or  to  put  down. 

Therefore,  I  say  the  Senator  argues  in 
the  face  of  history.  There  is  no  valid 
parallel  between  South  Vietnam,  in 
terms  of  international  psychology  or 
persuasiveness  of  the  vital  interests  of 
the  other  countries,  and  the  movement 
of  Hitler  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe, 
wliich  had  a  tremendous  shocking  effect 
on  a  great  many  people  who  thought  it 
could  not  happen.  So  did  England's  sur- 
vival, when  they  thought  she  was  going 
down. 

So  I  do  not  think  the  analogy  that  the 
Senator  has  chosen  to  refer  to  here  is 
totally  appropriate,  in  the  context  of  his- 
torical experience. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  listening  with  great  Interest  to  the 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  a  very  valid  point.  I  run  into  great 
dissatisfaction,  wherever  I  go.  over  what 
is  deemed  to  be  impropx'r  or  Inadequate 
support  of  our  war  commitment  and  our 
war  effort  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  al- 
Ues 

It  Is  understandable.  I  have  rational- 
ized and  explained  the  situation  Just  as 
has  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  That  Is 
an  explanation,  but  It  Is  not  really  an  ex- 
cuse. I  know  that  we  can  recognize  hu- 
man nature  for  what  it  is:  but  that  does 
not  excuse  it. 

I  have  been  more  inclined  to  be  critical 
of  the  failure  of  some  of  our  allies  to 
cea.se  and  desist  from  permittine:  any 
ships  bearing  their  flatrs  to  visit  the  port 
of  Halphone.  That  Is  the  very  least  we 
ought  to  expect  of  them.  I  think  the  verj- 
most  we  might  expect  them  to  do  Is  to 
share  In  the  burden  of  the  war:  but  at 
the  same  time.  I  must  say  that  I  would 
wonder  about  how  effective  it  would  be 
If,  for  example,  one  of  the  European 
allies  should  offer  to  send  a  division  of 
troops  to  flsht  over  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
think  It  is  entirely  understandable  and 
entirely  proper  for  the  Australians  to  be 
there;  but  I  would  far  rather  see  a  divi- 
sion from  one  of  the  Asian  countries. 

The  question  Ls,  then,  why  can  we  not 
get  more  Asian  nations  to  Join  In  the 
flt'htina;?  I  think  that  the  Koreans  are 
bearlnc  about  all  of  the  burden  that  they 
can  properly  be  expected  to  bear.  The 
Philipplne.s  could  undoubtedly  provide 
more  troops  over  there. 

My  cue.ss  Is  that  President  Marcos 
would  like  to  be  able  to  do  it.  It  may  take 
more  ursinnr  and  more  diplomatic  rela- 
tions to  set  it  to  happen:  but  at  the  same 
time,  if  I  were  one  of  the  Asian  nations' 
leaders,  and  the  question  came  to  me 
whether  I  would  recommend  sending  a 
division  of  my  troops  to  fight  with  the 
allies  in  South  Vietnam,  and  my  military 
leaders  or  advisers  told  me  that  from  the 
way  the  United  States  was  conducting 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam  it  appeared 
that  it  was  on  a  prolonged  war  basis 
rather  than  a  shortened  war  ba.^^i.^.  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  I  would  be  in  .«uch  a  big 
hurrT.-  to  .send  a  contlnpent  of  my  people 
down  there  to  fight. 

I  think  that  there  Is  a  point  to  be 
brousht  out.  and  that  is  that  the  way 
this  war  has  been  conducted,  the  grad- 
ualism approach  to  which  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  referred,  would  have 
had  a  tendei.cy  to  discourage  would-be 
allies  from  sending  mllitar\'  personnel 
there  to  share  in  the  fighting. 

I  add  further  that  if  there  is  a  cessa- 
tion of  t)ombing  directed  without  a  quid 
pro  quo  and  without  a  clear  understand- 
ing that  no  advantage  will  be  taken  by 
the  enemy  during  such  a  cessation  of 
bombing,  but  that  genuine  negotiations 
will  take  place.  I  think  that  we  had  better 
forget  about  any  more  people  coming  in 
from  any  other  country.  If  we  have  a 


cessation  of  bombing,  it  will  indicate  to 
them  that  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
lives  of  our  fighting  men  for  the  sake  of 
securing  negotiations  without  any  guar- 
antees that  our  fighting  men  will  not  be 
put  in  further  jeopardy  as  a  result  of  the 
enemy's  taking  advantage  of  the  lull  in 
the  bombing. 

I  think  that  those  two  points  ought  to 
be  remembered  when  we  start  to  talk 
about  receiving  more  contributions  from 
other  forces  apart  from  Southeast  Asia. 

I  repeat  that  if  there  is  any  way  I  know 
of  to  discourage  any  would-be  allies 
from  .sending  fighting  men  into  South- 
east Asia  to  help  us,  it  is  to  let  them  pick 
up  their  newspaper  and  read  that  the 
United  States  has  called  a  unilateral  ces- 
sation of  the  bombing  in  the  face  of 
warnings  from  our  military  leaders  that 
this  action  will  cost  us  casualties  among 
our  fighcing  men  without  a  genuine  quid 
pro  quo  from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  quickly  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  that  some  of  the  Asians,  I 
suppose,  are  a  little  more  sophisticated 
than  we  are  in  this  matter.  They  have 
been  living  under  this  kind  of  tension  for 
a  long  while  and  it  is  a  way  of  life  with 
them. 

I  noted  with  Interest  the  other  day 
that  two  of  the  Asian  leaders.  President 
Marcos  of  the  Philippines  and  Kuang 
Yew  of  Malaysia,  both  made  the  follow- 
ing point:  that  in  their  judgment  this 
kind  of  restraint  and  limited  concept 
would  be  best  for  the  American  policy 
position  vis-a-vis  Vietnam,  and  was  the 
only  kind  of  restraint,  because  they 
thought  there  would  be  a  risk  In  a 
nuclear  age  and  that  It  would  take  a  very 
long  process  of  pressure  and  attrition  to 
effect  a  clear  change  over  the  long  pull. 

I  do  not  think  they  would  be  about 
to  give  up  if  there  were  some  restraints 
that  ought  to  be  exhibited.  What  those 
ought  to  be,  I  personally  leave  to  the 
Pi-e.sident  and  those  who  again  take  the 
course  of  action. 

I  think  we  ought  to  allow  for  the  role 
of  the  newly  independent  Asian  coun- 
tries. They  are  brand  new.  and  they  a)so 
have  stability  problems.  Their  armed 
forces  are  not  armed  forces  such  as  ours. 

The  Thai  are  probably  the  major  ex- 
ception in  that  part  of  the  world  and  also 
the  Koreans,  because  of  what  they  were 
through  15  years  ago.  However,  for  the 
most  part,  those  nations  are  still  build- 
ing their  military  capabilities  and  they 
have  some  stability  problems.  They  have 
to  make  sure  their  Government  stays  on 
top,  as  our  own  Government  did  in  the 
years  following  the  gaining  of  our  inde- 
pendence. 

I  should  also  call  to  mind,  when  we  talk 
about  the  contributions  that  these  Asians 
are  making,  that  the  whole  continent  of 
Asia  is  ver>'  large.  It  includes  India. 

Who  would  have  thought  10  years  ago 
that  India  would  have  a  half  million 
troops  on  the  Chinese  borders?  If  some- 
one had  said  that  10  years  ago.  they 
would  have  been  called  crazy.  Yet.  India 
has  that  many  troops  there  now.  Those 
Indian  troops  need  to  be  counted  and 
placed  on  the  scales  with  which  we 
equate  the  participation  by  Asians,  be- 
cause they  contribute  to  the  options  that 


are  available  to  those  who  play  loose 
or  close  games  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  we  must  keep  the  whole  pic- 
ture in  front  of  us. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  recog- 
nize that  they  are  making  a  contribu- 
tion with  respect  to  other  areas  of  Asia. 
I  think  they  are  to  be  praised  for  this 
action.  However,  when  the  Senator  talks 
about  the  restraints,  I  guarantee  to  him 
that  the  restraint  they  do  not  want 
would  be  a  restraint  which  would  cause 
more  casualties  to  the  troops  fighting  in 
Vietnam.  And  if  they  have  an  under- 
standing that  we  will  exercise  that  kind 
of  restraint — and  I  do  not  think  that  is 
a  very  good  name  for  it — we  should  not 
expect  them  to  send  their  fighting  forces 
to  join  ours  to  be  needlessly  destroyed  or 
sacrificed. 

There  are  restraints  and  there  are  re- 
straints. However,  they  are  very  percep- 
tive people,  and  they  understar.d  very 
well  what  can  happen. 

If  there  is  a  cessation  of  the  bombing 
as  a  result  of  which  more  United  States 
and  South  Vietnamese  and  Korean 
troops  can  be  killed,  I  think  we  ought  to 
understand,  if  we  want  more  of  them  to 
come  in — and  some  more  can  come  in 
from  the  Philippines.  Thailand,  and 
Malaysia — that  our  action  In  having  a 
cessation  of  bombing  will  cause  them 
not  to  send  their  fighting  forces  there 

I  am  not  talking  about  a  division  from 
each  country,  but  merely  about  more 
troops  that  can  come  in.  If  we  want  to 
discourage  that  from  happening,  we 
should  just  start  to  exercise  that  kind  of 
a  restraint,  which  I  would  not  really  call 
a  restraint  except  in  name  only  If  we 
do  that,  we  should  not  expect  them  to 
send  any  more  fighting  men  there  to 
join  us. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
delighted  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  agrees  with  my  premise  that 
there  should  be  more  Asian  forces  there 
and  that  there  can  and  must  be  more 
Asian  forces  there. 

I  think  it  is  our  iob  as  public  office- 
holders and  representatives  of  the 
American  people  not  to  continue  to  find 
excu.'^es  why  those  forces  cannot  come 
in.  I  think  we  must  find  rea.sons  why 
they  should  be  there  and  eloquently  per- 
suade them  that  they  must  be  there.  We 
must  open  the  doors  .so  that  they  can  be. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  svTnpathy  for 
the  unhappy  role  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  in  defending  this  particu- 
lar pKDint  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion. And  I  have  considered  it  to  be  a 
failure  to  date. 

There  is  no  point  on  which  I  feel  more 
strongly  than  this  one.  When  I  left 
South  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia  2 
years  ago  after  visiting  with  and  talking 
with  the  Chiefs  of  .State  of  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia  and  \^ith  their 
Cabinets  and  with  our  own  officials 
there,  I  came  back  convinced  that  the 
Southeast  Asian  nations  really  wanted 
us  in  South  Vietnam  and  were  willing  to 
give  a  degree  of  assistance  themselves. 

I  talked  to  the  leader  in  Thailand  at 
that  time,  Kittichorn.  and  asked  if  they 
would  be  willing  to  put  forces  In  Vietnam. 
He  said  "Yes." 

After  a  business  council  meeting,  I  had 
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a  conversation  with  the  American  ambas- 
sador from  Thailand  to  the  United  States 
who  had  addressed  that  group.  I  spoke  to 
him  and  asked  if  they  would  be  prepared 
to  do  so.  He  said  "Yes." 

I  then  went  to  the  Secretary  of  I>e- 
fense.  Mr.  McNamara— and  I  know  that 
it  is  popular  to  condemn  him.  but  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  respect  and  admiration 
for  him  because  of  the  burdens  he  carries 
which  are  occasioned  by  the  war — and  I 
mentioned  to  him  that  I  wanted  to  be  as 
helpful  as  I  could,  but  that  as  an  opening, 
I  was  hopeful  that  it  would  be  the  policy 
of  our  country  to  press  in  every  possible 
way  to  have  the  Thais  come  in  with  direct 
force  to  make  this  a  multination  effort. 
as  we  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  Korean 
war,  which  psychologically  made  it  a 
different  war  than  an  American  war  with 
us  taking  the  place  of  the  hated  French 
as  the  Communists  claim. 

Mr.  McNamara  told  me  about  the 
problems  in  Thailand  and  told  me  that 
he  felt  it  would  not  be  wise  that  they  do 
it,  but  that  It  would  be  wiser  that  the 
Philippines  do  it  instead. 

And  it  would  be  better  for  me  not  to 
insist  that  the  Thais  do  it.  I  quietly  and 
simply  have  always  hoped  that  the  Thais 
woiild,  and  I  rejoiced  when  they  finally 
came  in. 

Apparently,  they  came  in  after  a  re- 
assessment of  our  policy  there,  and  they 
recently  came  in  with  2,000  or  2,500  fight- 
ing forces  in  South  Vietnam.  I  believe 
this  is  good,  much  better  than  commit- 
ting an  additional  2,500  American  boys. 
But  I  believe  that  Thailand,  which  has  so 
much  to  lose — more  than  any  other 
coimtry — should  South  Vietnam  fall,  can 
afford  this  kind  of  effort :  and  it  should 
have  been  the  policy  of  our  government 
for  a  long  time  to  persuade  them  to  come 
in  directly. 

I  feel  very  deeply  that  the  Philippines 
should  send  in  fighting  forces.  They  now 
have  a  2,000-man  noncombat  milltaiT 
engineering  unit  in  South  Vietnam  I 
realize  that  Internal  politics  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  send  combat  forces.  I  know- 
something  of  the  political  situation  in 
the  Philippines,  though  I  am  by  no  means 
an  expert.  But  they  have  had  experience 
with  this  type  of  war.  The  right  kind  of 
persuasion  could  convince  them  that 
their  well-being  is  at  stake,  and  I  believe 
that  they  could  usefully  contribute  sub- 
stantial military  training  and  pacifica- 
tion personnel  to  the  allied  effort,  if  they 
cannot  contribute  combat  forces.  They 
can  go  much  further  than  they  have  thus 
far. 

We  can  only  ask  the  question:  "What 
would  their  military  cost  be  if  we  were 
not  in  South  Vietnam,  if  we  were  not 
sacrificing  as  much  as  we  are,  if  we  were 
not  stopping  and  having  the  Great  So- 
ciety in  a  shambles  in  the  rubble  of  New- 
ark and  E>etrolt  now,  because  of  our  in- 
capability of  carrying  forward  our  own 
domestic  programs,  with  a  S28  billion 
deficit?" 

In  the  face  of  that  situation,  I  believe 
they  can  make  more  sacrifice. 

Malaysia  has  a  ven^"  small  army,  but  I 
believe  it  could  do  far  more  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  Vietnamese  in  counterinsur- 
gent  tactics.  Presently,  they  train  only 
30  to  60  men  a  month.  Considering  the 
$47  million  In  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Ma- 


laysia, it  certainly  should  do  more.  They 
have  had  tremendous  experience  in  this 
field,  and  they  no  longer  have  the  threat 
they  had  from  Indonesia.  Their  internal 
situation  is  much  more  secure  with  the 
new  agreements  than  they  were  before. 
I  believe  they  could  ask  themselves  the 
question:  "What  if  the  United  States 
were  not  doing  this?  Why  don't  we  con- 
tribute, then,  something  substantially 
more  than  we  are  doing  right  now?" 

Prime  Minister  Holyoake  of  New  Zea- 
land has  acknowledged  his  country's  re- 
sponsibility to  help  South  Vietnam,  but 
he  has  provided  fewer  than  400  military 
personnel,  and  I  believe  he  could  be  per- 
suaded to  provide  more. 

I  should  like  to  conmient  on  Japan, 
because  I  realize  an  unusual  situation 
exists  there,  with  a  constitution  that  pro- 
hibits combat  forces.  But  when  we  con- 
sider what  we  have  given,  that  we  have 
strengthened  the  Japanese  economy  by 
$3  billion,  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  con- 
tinues to  provide  a  tremendous  amount- 
of  economic  trade  for  them,  I  beUeve  that 
Japan  can  afford  to  provide  more  eco- 
nomic aid  than  the  total  $55  million  it 
has  given  South  Vietnam  thus  far. 

I  believe  that  agricultural  experts  from 
Japan  would  be  more  valuable  than  agrl- 
cultiu-al  experts  from  the  United  States. 
Our  technology  is  much  different  from 
the  technology  which  Japan  can  provide. 
In  the  building  of  schools,  aiding  with 
education,  and  offering  hope  for  future 
generations  in  South  Vietnam,  educators 
from  Japan,  the  most  literate  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  would  have  a  great 
impact  and  would  lessen,  once  again,  the 
tremendous  burden  that  we  are  carrying 
ourselves. 

Italy,  which  has  been  on  the  receiving 
end  of  $6  billion  in  U.S.  foreign  aid,  has 
only  sent  one  surgical  team  to  Vietnam. 
Just  one.  period. 

In  terms  of  personnel,  the  United 
Kingdom  has  provided  six  civilian  ad- 
visers, a  single  pediatric  team  of  four 
doctors,  and  one  English  professor.  This 
is  incredibly  .small,  compared  with  the 
stakes  that  they  still  have  in  Asia  today, 
and  compared  with  what  they  are 
capable  of  doing. 

Mr.  President.  I  certainly  do  not  wish 
to  .sound  in  the  spirit  of  Shylock.  de- 
manding a  pound  of  flesh  because  of 
what  we  have  done  for  these  nations,  but 
the  administration  has  apparently  failed 
to  effectively  remind  the.=:e  countries 
that  freedom  has  .survived  in  this  century 
because  freemen  have  help'^d  each  other 
in  hours  of  danger  and  in  hours  of  need. 
Certainly,  if  the  need  is  as  great  as  our 
Government  thinks  it  is,  their  eloquence 
should  be  just  as  great  in  convincing 
others  that  they  should  do  more  to  pro- 
tect themselves. 

As  the  President,  liimself.  said: 

I  am  not  ,ibout  to  send  American  boys 
9.000  to  10,000  miles  to  Southea."^t  Asia  to  do 
what  Southeast  Asian  boys  should  be  doing 

for  themselves. 

All  through  the  campaign  of  1964,  the 
President  spoke  in  moderating  terms 
against  those  who  would  escalate  the 
war.  He  spoke  against  tho.se  who  would 
step  up  our  effort,  and  he  spoke  in  terms 
of  what  a  people  must  do  for  themselves. 

All  I  am  attempting  to  do  today — In 
my   original   2-minute  presentation  on 


these  seven  points — Is  to  indicate  once 
again  that  the  American  people  are  dis- 
united becaiise  they  feel,  as  I  mentioned 
in  point  No.  3.  that  the  burden  is  now 
on  the  backs  of  the  Americans,  and  In- 
creasingly the  Asian  nations  are  rela- 
tively contributing  less,  and  they  should 
be  contributing  more. 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  response  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  I  would  say,  first,  that 
he  should  be  assured  that  I  stand  here 
not  to  make  an  apology  for  an  adminis- 
tration position  or  an  administration 
case. 

I  sought  to  cast  the  point  of  the  thrust 
on  his  third  issue — the  failure  of  our 
Asian  allies  and  those  in  Western  Europe 
to  carry  their  fair  share — in  its  historic 
setting,  to  remind  all  of  us  that  this  is 
nothing  new  which  was  just  invented. 
This  hais  almost  always  been  the  plight 
of  the  big  power  in  the  v^-orld. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself,  first, 
to  the  suggestion  that  somehow  we  have 
not  put  the  squeeze  on  these  i>eopIe  to 
do  their  fair  share  The  Senator  knows 
as  well  as  I  that  that  is  not  true:  that 
every  time  there  Is  a  confrontation, 
ever>'  time  an  ambassador  makes  a  call, 
ever>-  time  a  private  team  makes  a  visit, 
the  screws  are  turned  again,  urging  and 
urging  for  still  more.  That  is  how  these 
thincs  have  happened;  that  is  how  they 
have  come  to  pass.  The  picture  is 
entirely  different  now  than  it  was  12 
months  ago.  Then  it  was  much  different 
than  it  was  12  months  before  that. 

It  is  a  slow  process,  because  you  are 
not  the  dictator.  You  can  command  satel- 
lites. Allies  happen  to  be  equals,  and  you 
have  to  move  along  in  some  orderly  way 
by  persuasion.  You  cannot  browbeat: 
you  cannot  kick.  You  have  to  persuade. 

In  every  conference  of  wiiich  I  have 
known,  in  every  confrontation  at  which 
I  have  been  present,  this  was  always  one 
of  the  great  thrusts:  Do  more,  do  more, 
do  more  But  what  it  all  says,  really.  Is 
that  whether  they  do  or  not,  or  when 
they  do  it.  Is  still  relatively  less  impor- 
tant than  the  fact  that  they  get  the  job 
done  That  is  the  big  question,  even  If  it 
means  doing  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  it  ourselves.  Tliat  is  a  far  more  im- 
portant issue  than  weighing  the  rela- 
tive contributions  of  a  multilateral 
effort. 

We  are  the  big  guys.  We  are  the  vic- 
tors of  the  last  war.  We  are  the  only 
great  power  in  that  area,  in  terms  of 
sheer  power  capability.  For  that  reason, 
it  will  be  this  way  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

But  rather  t'lan  getting  worse,  the 
situation  is  getting  better.  It  is  moving 
in  t!ie  direction  of  a  greater  participation 
by  more,  in  greater  depth. 

The  Senator  knows,  also,  that  we  dare 
not  converse  about  some  of  the  aspects 
of  this  matter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
in  open  session,  and  that  four  and  possi- 
bly six  Southeast  Asian  countries  are  in- 
volved in  terms  of  the  tj-pe  of  help  that 
has  been  available  all  along.  It  does  not 
happen  to  be  a  headline. 

I  believe  that  in  wartime  we  must  take 
those  things  in  stride.  For  that  reason,  it 
ill  behooves  us  to  throw  out  rather  quick 
generalizations  about  how  little  they  are 
doing,  when  it  Is  not  possible  to  talk  at 
all  times  about  how  much  they  are  doing. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  The  source  of  the  infor- 
mation that  I  have  just  related  is  the 
State  Department.  Either  I  have  been 
misled,  or  this  is  all  that  those  countries 
are  doing.  If  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
refutes  the  statements  I  have  made,  as  to 
the  degree  of  support  these  countries 
have  given,  I  should  like  to  have  more 
evidence  and  more  facts. 

Until  I  hear  such  facts  I  will  stand 
firm  on  the  ground  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  failed  the  American  people 
and  failed  this  war  effort,  and  has  failed 
our  boys  In  South  Vietnam  by  not  get- 
ting suflQclent  help  from  our  allies  whose 
political  integrity  and  whose  well-being 
and  personal  freedom  are  at  greater 
stake  than  ours. 

When  the  Senator  indicated  that  on 
every  occasion  we  have  asked  for  more 
help  but  have  not  gotten  It,  and  that  it 
la  going  to  take  time,  I  would  ask:  How 
much  time?  We  have  only  been  able  to 
get  45,000  to  50,000  troops  to  match  ours 
from  all  of  the  Asian  nations  and  our 
allies  in  7  years.  How  many  more  years 
do  we  have  to  wait? 

If  on  every  occasion  we  have  asked  for 
tills  kind  of  help,  why  did  Clark  CUfford, 
when  he  served  as  an  emissary  of  the 
administration  on  a  much  heralded  trip 
to  Southeast  Asia,  when  asked  If  he  had 
asked  for  help,  say.  "No."  Why,  with  all 
of  the  power  that  he  carried  with  the 
voice  of  the  President,  did  he  come  back 
and  say  he  did  not  ask  for  help?  Either 
his  instructions  failed  to  embrace  what  I 
feel  and  the  Senator  feels  they  should 
embrace  or  he  did  not  tell  us  the  truth 
when  he  got  back,  because  he  may  have 
asked  for  help  and  was  turned  down  and 
did  not  want  to  report  that. 

I  do  not  make  any  implications.  I  ac- 
cept the  statement  that  h,-  made  when 
he  returned.  "I  did  not  ask  for  help."' 
which  seems  to  repudiate  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  that  on  every  occasion  we 
asked  for  help.  The  help  Is  not  there. 

Denmark  has  provided  medical  sup- 
plies and  has  trained  nurses  in  Denmark, 
but  we  have  given  nearly  a  billion  dollars, 
or  $920  million  in  aid  to  Denmark. 

I  am  going  country  by  country  from  a 
list  supplied  to  me  at  my  request  by  the 
State  Department,  when  I  asked  what 
have  we  done  for  those  countries  and 
what  are  we  doing  now.  As  far  as  I  know 
they  reported  a  full  disclosure  and  it  is 
a  minuscule  effort  compared  with  the 
eravity  of  the  situation  as  announced  day 
after  day,  month  after  month,  and  year 
aft^r  year  by  this  administration. 

It  contributes  to  the  misunderstanding, 
the  disunity,  frustration,  and  unhappi- 
ness  of  the  American  people  which  re- 
soundingly, by  a  69-percent  vote,  has  in- 
dicated it  does  not  support  the  policies 
of  this  administration.  In  my  report  I 
was  simply  trying  to  analyze  this  point. 
Mr.  McOEE.  I  suggest,  first  of  all.  that 
the  Senator  is  fully  aware  that  some 
of  these  things  that  are  available  to  him 
are  not  available  publicly,  as  he  well 
knows.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator  go 
back  and  have  another  sit-down  session. 
It  would  not  make  for  a  speech  in  the 
Senate  Chamber.  I  was  suggesting  that 


perhaps  we  are  more  Interested  in  head- 
lines than  in  getting  things  done.  I  was 
suggesting  that  In  perspective,  in  terms 
of  what  they  are  doing,  I  wish  they  would 
all  do  more  and  do  a  great  deal  more. 

The  suggestion  from  the  Senator  seems 
to  be  that  we  have  not  tried,  which  is  a 
grossly  unfair  and  wrong  statement.  The 
facts  that  he  himself  recites  suggest  that 
you  have  participation  here  in  its  over- 
all complexities  that  does  considerable 
credit  to  Southeast  Asia  and  Southeast 
Asians.  We  went  through  this  in  Korea. 
Part  of  the  price  we  learned  there  was 
the  fact  that  the  nation  that  emerges 
as  the  greatest  power  in  the  world  is 
addled  with  that  thankless  burden. 

Others  helped  us  there  for  psychologi- 
cal reasons.  However,  it  remained  an 
American  unilateral  operation  except  for 
the  freaklshness  of  that  Friday  after- 
noon in  Ihe  United  Nations  when  we 
were  able  to  slip  through  a  helpful  reso- 
lution in  that  body. 

The  Senator  did  say  we  should  keep 
this  matter  in  proper  perspective.  Our 
request  and  our  hope  for  allies  has  hardly 
stretched  over  7  years,  however.  The 
decision  for  the  buildup  came  in  January 
of  1965.  The  first  large  infusion  of  Ameri- 
can troops  was  not  until  the  spring  of 
1965,  scarcely  more  than  2  years  ago. 
I  would  request  that  the  Senator  not 
impinge  on  the  facts  any  more  than  the 
facts  suggest.  It  is  a  tough  enough  experi- 
ence to  treat  allies  as  allies  and  not  at- 
tempt to  make  litjht  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Filipinos  and  the  Thais,  or 
other  Southeast  Asian  countries,  where 
it  does  make  a  difference. 

Thus,  I  submit  to  my  friend  that  we 
have  to  sophisticate  our  action  to  un- 
derstand that  the  first  requisite  is  that 
the  job  has  to  get  done.  The  next  con- 
sideration is  how  much  help  can  we  get 
to  accomplish  the  job.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  Senator's  suggestion  tends  to  at  least 
turn  it  around  a  little,  and  too  much  the 
other  way. 

If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator,  let 
us  shift  to  the  fourth  point  that  he  has 
made.  The  fourth  point,  and  I  shall  read 
it; 

Fourth  is  his  failure  to  pursue  every  possi- 
bility for  negoilRtlons  leading  to  a  settle- 
ment of  the  war. 

I  say.  with  some  frustration,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  comes  as  a  considerable 
shock  and  it  Is  going  to  be  a  position 
difficult  not  only  to  sell  to  the  American 
people,  least  of  all  to  ascribe  to  them. 

Whatever  conduct  may  be  called  into 
this,  we  have  probed,  pried,  pushed, 
begged  anybody,  everybody,  everywhere 
to  try.  We  have  made  it  clear,  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  it  clear,  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  made  It  clear,  and  It  has  been 
reemphasized  to  ascertain  if  there  is  not 
some  way.  somehow  we  can  sit  down  and 
talk.  Just  give  it  a  try:  the  President 
will  go  anywhere.  He  repeated  that  on 
Friday  night  and  he  means  It,  I  am  sure. 
The  Secretary-  of  State  said  a  while  back, 
"Anywhere  you  can  produce  one  North 
Vietnamese  who  is  willing  to  talk,  just 
one,  anywhere." 

The  crudest  cut  of  all  would  be  to  sug- 
gest that  we  have  failed  to  probe  and  to 
test  not  only  the  probable,  or  likely,  or 
the  official,  but  even  Improbable,  imlike- 


ly,  and  unofficial,  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  them  would  meet  at  some  time  in  a 
breakthrough;  and  that  there  might 
come  that  propitious  moment  when  there 
might  be  a  taker  in  Hanoi.  It  still  takes 
two.  Nowhere  can  anyone  suggest  any 
visible,  measurable  shifting  of  attitude, 
as  far  as  Hanoi  is  concerned.  It  still  takes 
two. 

I  do  think  that  point  No.  4  is  a  spurious 
suggestion  in  terms  of  explaining  the 
problems  of  the  attitude  of  frustration 
about  the  war.  We  all  know  that  experi- 
ence of  frustration;  we  all  do.  I  suggest 
that  this  point  does  not  have  depth  or 
meaning  to  the  man  in  the  street. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  this  is  a  spurious  sug- 
gestion and  cannot  be  valid,  it  is  a  sug- 
gestion suppoi-ted  by  a  great  many  of  my 
distinguished  colleague's  friends  on  his 
side  of  the  aisle:  in  fact,  far  more  Sena- 
tor on  that  side  than  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle. 

It  has  been  the  contention  of  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  others  that  we 
have  failed  to  pursue  every  possibility  for 
negotiations  leading  to  a  settlement  of 
the  war. 

I  only  point  to  the  past  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  administration,  who  told  a 
reliable  reporter,  as  it  was  fully  reported 
after  his  death,  his  great  disappointment 
that  we  had— and  I  cannot  remember  the 
exact  words — muffed  the  chances  offered 
to  us. 

I  do  not  ordinarily  quote  from  Com- 
munists or  Soviet  officials  as  an  au- 
thority, but  Kosygin.  and  our  allies  such 
as  Mr.  Wilson,  and  many  other  powerful 
states  which  are  not  spurious,  felt  that 
there  was  an  opportunity,  if  the  bombing 
had  been  stopped,  to  begin  negotiations. 
I  do  wish  to  point  out  that  I  did  not  con- 
sider the  President's  letter  to  Ho  Chi 
Minh  as  a  basis  for  successfully  pursu- 
ing serious  negotiations.  As  I  remember 
that  letter,  the  President  simply  indi- 
cated that  if  they  would  stop  infiltrating 
and  sending  supplies  to  their  forces  al- 
ready in  South  Vietnam,  we  would  un- 
dertake negotiations. 

I  can  just  imagine  what  the  reaction 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming would  be  if  Ho  Chi  Minh  had  made 
an  offer,  presumably  in  good  faith,  that 
he  would  sit  down  at  a  negotiating  table 
provided  American  ships  would  stop 
coming  into  South  Vietnam,  provided  we 
would  not  send  a  single  additional  Amer- 
ican soldier  or  a  pound  more  of  supplie.= 
into  South  Vietnam.  If  we  would  cut  off 
the  500,000  American  boys  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  then  he  would  sit  down  and 
negotiate  with  us 

That  is  not  the  basis  for  serious  nego- 
tiation. That  is  not  even  a  letter  coming 
from  a  responsible  office  that  intends, 
really,  seriously  to  negotiate.  There  is  no 
human  being  of  whom  I  know  to  be  re- 
sponsible who  would  feel  that  was  a 
reasonable  basis  for  negotiation. 

I  merely  come  back  to  the  point  that  I 
think  would  be  supported  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  when  I  say  what  I  consider  to  be 
important  and  responsible,  and  a  very 
moderate  statement,  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  failed  to  pursue  every  possi- 
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bility  for  negotiation  leading  to  a  settle- 
ment of  -^he  war.  The  principal  point  that 
once  again  I  wish  to  reiterate  is  that  I  am 
not  trying  to  make  it  as  a  condemnation 
of  the  administration  per  se.  That  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose.  I  am  trying  to 
explain,  and  am  tr>ing  to  understand 
myself  as  I  pm-sue  this  question,  why  it 
is  that  the  American  people  feel  this  way, 
and  why  it  is  that  a  large  part  of  the 
American  people  feel  that  the  admin- 
istration has  not  successfully  pursued 
negotiations  in  every  way  possible. 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  the  course  of  the  ques- 
tion on  negotiations,  over  2'2  years  now 
of  the  intense  part  of  the  war,  there  has 
been  a  recurring  buildup  of  some  kind  of 
demand  for  a  special  kind  of  feeler  or 
proposal.  Invariably,  the  terms  change 
as  the  war  intensifies  and  the  dimen- 
sions change.  I  think  it  is  important, 
when  we  sketch  this  from  2  years  ago, 
and  the  evolution  through  the  letter  last 
January  to  the  declarations  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  that  we  keep  them  in  their 
proper  context  at  the  moment  they  were 
projected  and  what  they  meant  at  that 
time.  But  the  nub  of  them  all  is  that 
every  single  proposed  request  advanced 
among  the  critics  as  an  idea  was  encom- 
passed in  some  phase  of  the  approaches, 
sometimes  through  some  source. 
Whether  third  parties,  allies,  agents  of 
a  private  source,  or  individuals  of  a 
public  .sort,  it  matters  not.  The  record 
is  replete  with  them.  I  question  seri- 
ously the  real  role  that  this  has,  as  it 
may  or  may  not  lurk  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  average  American. 

Because  the  record  is  so  stark.  We 
had  the  bombing  interruptions,  not  once, 
twice,  but  three  times,  and  each  time 
with  the  door  wide  open  and  only  a  hard- 
ening of  taking  advantage  of  it.  not  even 
sitting  still,  but  taking  advantage  of  it. 
We  have  had  every  kind  of  projxjsal  that 
has  been  tested  and  tried,  and  always 
the  answers  are  the  same.  The  only  dif- 
ferent answers  we  get  are  those  which 
Ho  Chi  Minh  u.sed  to  give  vistine  trav- 
elers of  one  sort  or  another,  where  he 
does  not  have  to  take  the  conseouences. 
But  when  the  chips  are  down,  the  blank 
wall  is  still  there. 

It  takes  two  to  negotiate.  I  would 
question  any  valid,  reasonable,  or  even 
sometimes  rather  unlikely  patterros  of 
formulas,  for  testing  the  genuineness  of 
the  Vietnamese.  The  ultimate  was  just 
reached  where  now  the  President  says 
and  the  Secretary  says.  "Just  give  us  the 
a.ssurance  that  you  will  really  sit  down." 
They  do  not  ask  for  anything  more  than 
that.  "Just  give  us  the  assurance  that  you 
will  really  sit  down."  And  the  same  re- 
ply. It  does  not  matter.  But  the  degree 
of  shift  there  must  be  compared  in  its 
proper  context. 

Now  I  know  that  the  Senator  has  a 
dimier  engagement,  as  I  have 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE  I  am  glad  to  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  al.so  have  a  dinner 
engagement,  but  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  important. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  observation. 
It  ju.st  could  be  that  the  way  the  offer  of 
negotiations  has  been  brought  on  by  the 
administration   and  its  spokesmen  has 


tended  to  diminish  the  possibility  of 
success. 

I  do  not  deny  the  good  faith.  I  do  not 
deny  that  any  member  of  the  adminis- 
tration, let  alone  any  Member  of  the 
legislative  branch,  would  infinitely  rather 
have  the  problems  in  South  Vietnam  re- 
solved by  peaceful  means  than  by  war. 
But  the  Senator  will  recall  a  speech 
entitled  "Unconditional  Negotiations." 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
first  came  out  and  offered  to  negotiate 
without  any  conditions  at  all. 

I  am  sure  this  did  not  convey  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  the  President 
was  willing  to  have  negotiations  carried 
on  without  the  basic  understanding  that 
the  U.S.  commitment  in  South  Vietnam 
would  be  upheld.  That  was  so  basic  to 
the  whole  war  and  the  negotiations  that 
might  be  carried  out  that  I  am  quite 
sure  the  North  Vietnamese  understood 
this,  very  loud  and  clear,  and  that  they 
were  not  impressed  by  the  term  "uncon- 
ditional negotiations." 

Thus,  right  there,  I  think  we  got  off 
on  the  wrong  foot. 

If  we  had  talked  about  the  desire  for 
negotiations,  but  letting  it  be  understood 
that  we  did  not  expect  to  negotiate  away 
the  U.S  commitment,  I  think  probably  it 
would  have  been  better  received  than  it 
was. 

Then,  further,  there  has  been  so  much 
publicity  attendant  on  the  offers  to  ne- 
gotiate that  we  could  well  have  caused 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  get  the  idea 
that  we  were  so  worried  about  the  situ- 
ation that  if  they  just  hung  on  long 
enough,  the  United  States,  might  cave  in. 
especially  cave  in  here  in  Wa.shington. 

I  talked  to  foreign  diplomats.  My  guess 
is,  and  many  colleagues  feel  this  "way. 
that  all  of  the  attendant  publicity  in 
connection  with  these  offers  and  at- 
tempts to  obtain  peaceful  negotiations, 
was  not  well  received  by  foreign  diplo- 
mats. They  might  have  been  well  received 
by  the  American  voting  public  but  not 
by  foreign  diplomats.  The  best  way  to 
liandle  it  would  have  been  to  do  It 
quietly. 

So  I  think  the  way  in  which  this  ac- 
tivity has  been  carried  on  has  had  an  ad- 
verse effect.  No  one  knows  whether  we 
could  have  had  peaceful  negotiations  by 
using  any  other  approach  up  until  now. 
But  knowledgeable  persons  have  stated 
that  we  were  going  about  them  in  the 
wrong  way. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
a  point.  I  believe  there  has  been  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  administration. 
I  do  not  deny  that.  But  it  has  not  borne 
fruit.  I  have  heard  just  too  many  people 
who  were  much  more  knowledgeable  than 
the^  Senator  from  Iowa  say  that  we  got 
off  to  a  ver>'  bad  start  when  the  Presi- 
dent said  we  would  have  unconditional 
negotiations,  because  certainly  the  lead- 
ers in  Hanoi  knew  that  that  was  not  the 
case.  The  repetition  of  that  statement 
and  the  publicity  that  has  been  attend- 
ant on  those  efforts  has  not  done  any 
good  at  all :  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it 
has  probably  given  Hanoi  cause  for  feel- 
ing that  if  it  just  hangs  on  long  enough, 
the  United  States  is  so  eager  to  enter 


into  negotiations  that  maybe  North  Viet- 
nam will  win  the  war  anyhow. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
knows,  as  I  do,  that  the  negotiations  that 
have  been  talked  about  or  publicized  are 
minimal.  We  could  probably  name  them 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  In  contrast 
with  this,  I  am  sure  that,  in  terms  of 
general  public  knowledge,  ever>-  avenue 
has  been  tried,  whether  public,  private, 
secret,  classified,  prayerful,  or  hopeful 
Wliatever  it  was.  ever>-  acceptable  one 
was  tried. 

If  in  the  fourth  suggestion  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  makes  there  is 
some  better  way  to  do  it,  some  other  way 
to  do  it,  that  we  do  not  yet  know  about, 
or  that  might  work.  I  think  he  owes  it  to 
somebody  to  be  sure  to  spell  out,  pri- 
vately or  secretly,  whatever  It  is. 

I  do  not  believe  the  record  at  all  sup- 
ports the  suggestion  that  is  alleged  that 
these  attempts  have  been  ignored  or  have 
been  goofed.  I  think  even^-thing  has  been 
tried.  Nothing  has  been  left  untried,  un- 
tested, or  unattempted.  Who  is  to  say 
whether  what  was  done  was  or  was  not 
wrong '.^  We  cannot  know.  We  have  to  tr>' 
and  then,  according  to  our  best  judg- 
ment, make  the  kind  of  attempt  that  we 
hope  will  be  successful. 

I  would  not  want  the  impression  left 
that  those  who  have  to  take  the  con- 
sequences for  making  those  attempts  do 
not  want  to  end  the  war.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would.  I  am  sure,  agree  now  that  the 
President  and  the  Secretarj*  of  State 
would  give  anything  if  they  could  bring 
the  v.ar  to  a  close.  They  are  not  about 
to  fumble  or  kick  away  an  opportunity 
to  end  the  war,  if  it  is  humanly  possible 
to  end  it.  I  think  this  is  the  point  we 
have  to  come  back  to  every  time.  Such 
an  allegation,  it  seems  to  me.  is  clearly 
out  of  line  with  the  hard  facts  concern- 
ing negotiations,  proposals,  attempts, 
suspicions,  iiiklings,  or  whatever  we  want 
to  call  them. 

There  have  been  more  than  300  of 
them,  according  to  what  I  have  read.  All 
of  them  have  been  pursued  to  the  point 
where  they  were  proved  to  be  false,  un- 
yielding, or  whatever  the  situation  was. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Secretary'  of  Defense 
would  like  to  see  the  conflict  come  to  a 
swift  and  satisfactory  conclusion.  I  am 
certain  that  they  are  doing  everything 
they  can  toward  that  end.  But  I  believe 
that  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  man  whom 
I  respect  greatly,  a  man  to  whom  we 
are  all  indebted  for  the  task  he  is  per- 
forming for  his  country,  is  a  victim  of 
the  problem  the  administration  faces. 

I  think  this  is  the  credibility  gap  that 
exists  between  the  American  people  and 
the  administration,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  the  American  Government,  to- 
day, and  possibly  it  has  even  seeped  into 
the  enemy  camp. 

I  think  we  have  to  trj'  to  analyze  and 
understand  as  much  as  we  can  about  the 
mentality  of  the  enemy,  because  that  is 
the  mentality  we  have  to  negotiate  with. 
For  instance,  the  position  taken  by  South 
Vietnam  is  that  they  will  not  negotiate 
with  the  Vietcong.  If  we  do  not  have 
enough  influence  on  the  allies  we  are 
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helping  and  supporting  to  help  them  get 
off  that  deadend  street  and  that  unrealis- 
tic approach,  there  Is  something  wrong 
with  OS.  I  can  only  judge  this  from  some- 
thing Ambassador  Lodge  said;  namely, 
if  we  destroy  the  enemy  force,  we  would 
still  have  150.000  Vietcong  in  South  Viet- 
nam. We  cannot  pretend  they  do  not 
exist  or  that  we  are  killing  them  all  off. 
They  are  probably  being  bom  faster  than 
we  can  kill  them  today.  So  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  realistic  attitude. 

I  think  we  also  have  to  look  at  the  evi- 
dence that  comes  out  of  North  Vietnam 
An  authoritative  source  indicated  he  had 
talked  with  high-ranking  officials  in 
Vietnam  and  asked  them  when  they 
would  be  willing  to  negotiate  with  the 
Americans  over  this  war.  He  said  that 
that  particular  Vietnamese  official  looked 
at  him  and  indicated  the  question  how 
we  would  expect  them  to  trust  any  nego- 
tiations with  the  American  Government 
when  even  the  American  people  do  not 
trust  the  American  Grovemment  and 
what  It  says  at  all.  So  this  credlbUity 
gap  Is  one  of  the  great  problems  and  one 
of  the  prices  we  pay. 

We  did  face  this  problem  in  Korea.  A 
man  came  along — I  admit  one  In  a  cen- 
tury— who  said,  "I  will  go  to  Korea  and 
try  to  settle  this."  and  he  did  settle  that 
war. 

So  maybe  a  change  of  face  is  neces- 
sary. The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AncENl,  who  does  not  have  a  partisan 
bone  in  his  body  when  it  comes  to  sayln.s; 
what  is  right  for  this  countrj'.  said  that 
maybe  a  change  of  administration  would 
give  a  face-saving  door  through  which 
the  enemy  could  walk,  now  that  they 
realize — and  certainly  they  must  real- 
ize— that  they  cannot  win  this  war.  and 
sit  down  and  negotiate,  as  so  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  called  for  in  a  provi- 
sion added  to  the  defense  appropriation 
bll! 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  CEUinot  accept  that  that 
fanciful  or  real-meaning  phrase  "credi- 
bility" gap  has  in  fact  now  become  the 
deterrent  In  Hanoi  for  the  Senator  to 
peddle  as  the  motivating  reason  why  he 
cannot  trust  the  United  States,  because 
the  people  do  not  trust  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
.so  utterly  ridiculous  that  I  think  it  is  very 
questionable  in  terms  of  good  Judgment. 

The  Integrity  and  reputation  of  this 
government  have  been  upheld.  I  think, 
beyond  serious  doubt  all  over  the  world, 
under  rather  trying  circumstances.  That 
has  been  a  part  of  the  record.  I  think 
the  Integrity  of  the  President  is  the 
same. 

For  the  reason  I  do  not  think  we  oueht 
to  give  credence,  or  even  the  time  of  day. 
to  whatever  Hanoi  might  allege  was  its 
uncertainty  in  terms  of  whether  they 
could  trust  an  American  negotiator. 

I  would  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
might  wish  to  withdraw  that  particular 
statement,  or  modify  it  in  some  way.  be- 
cause I  cannot  believe  he  believe.s  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  will  expand  on  it 

Mr.  McOEE.  The  Senator  has  learned 
the  way  of  the  Senate  quickly. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  will  report  it  as  a  state- 
ment from  an  authoritative  source.  I  was 
repeating  it  because  it  was  germane  to 
the  argument  and  the  understanding  as 


to  the  mentality  of  the  enemy  and  what 
1^  possibly  going  through  their  minds. 
But  if  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  to 
maintain  that  this  could  not  be  a  fac- 
tor. I  think  it  is  unrealistic.  How  many 
times,  through  private  persons  and  pub- 
licly, has  the  enemy  condemned  what 
they  felt  was  an  understanding  and 
agreement  in  Geneva  which  was  not  lived 
up  to,  and  of  which  they  say  they  want 
no  part?  That  is  why  it  is  going  to  be 
so  difficult  to  get  them  to  Geneva.  They 
feel  that  an  agreement  was  made — 
which  we  were  not  a  party  to;  thank 
heavens  that  we  were  not  a  party  to  that 
agreement — was  not  carried  out,  namely 
honest  elections — 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  were  not  a  signatory 
to  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  right.  I  say,  thank 
heaven  we  were  not,  because  that  elec- 
tion was  not  held 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  wondered  why  the  Sen- 
ator has  held  that  up  as  an  Illustration. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Because  they  have  point- 
ed that  out  as  a  reason  for  being  sus- 
picious of  any  negotiating  settlement, 
and  they  have  indicated  their  wUUngness 
to  carry  on  the  fight  for  1.000  years 
rather  than  sit  down  at  a  conference 
table. 

But  If  the  question  of  the  credibility 
of  this  administration,  its  integrity,  is 
the  point — I  think  it  has  been  alluded  to 
by  the  Senator  that  I  am  off  base  on  it 
and  that  we  should  not  waste  the  time 
of  day  talking  about  It — I  can  only  say 
that  millions  and  millions  of  words  of 
some  of  the  most  responsible  members 
of  the  press  have  referred  to  what  Is 
known  as  the  credibility  gap.  We  could 
cite  chapter  and  verse  for  years  as  to 
what  has  been  built  up  in  the  American 
mind  as  contributing  to  this  credibility 
gap. 

I  am  not  saying  that  this  administra- 
tion alone  Is  at  fault,  because  I  am  posi- 
tive that  it  has  existed  under  Republi- 
can as  well  as  Democratic  administra- 
tions, that  at  times  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  was  not  told  to  the 
American  public. 

But  a  pattern  of  misleading  statements 
has  become  so  consistent  that  there  is 
now  a  so-called  credibility  gap,  which 
is  not  a  term  manufactured  by  me  nor. 
to  my  knowledge,  by  any  member  of  my 
party,  but  manufactured  and  developed 
by  the  memt>ers  of  the  fourth  estate,  who 
are  constantly,  day  by  day.  24  hours  a 
day.  dealing  with  the  administration,  to 
Indicate  that  they  simply  feel  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  good  faith  in  the  report- 
ing to  the  American  people  of  events  that 
have  transpired  that  affect  the  security, 
the  well-being,  and  the  future  of  the 
American  people  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  was  not  intending  to  deal 
with  the  credibility  gap  as  an  issue,  a 
question,  or  a  factor  in  our  dialog  here, 
at  all,  and  did  not  inject  it.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  had  suggested  that  because  of  the 
credibility  gap  Hanoi  had  told  some  re- 
sponsible person  in  South  V^ietnam  that 
they  could  not  trust  Americans  In  a  nego- 
tiation because  of  whatever  they  meant 
by  that  term  credibility  gap.  My  sugges- 
tion had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Import 
of  that  term  here  at  home  at  all.  It  had 


to  do  with  the  idea  that  this  was  a  valid 
element  in  understanding  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  not  negotiate,  that 
they  could  not  tnjst  an  American  nego- 
tiator because  of  what  they  heard  the 
American  people  sajdng  in  their  debate. 

I  think  it  is  germane  to  suggest  at  this 
point  that  I  am  sure  that  our  divlsiveness 
here  at  home  has  brought  joy  to  Hanoi. 
But  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who 
thinks  that  is  proper ;  that  It  is  a  part  of 
the  price  we  have  to  pay.  In  these  times. 
I  do  not  favor  cutting  off  the  allegations 
or  the  criticisms;  I  think  we  may  have 
to  face  more  of  them,  and  that  we  must 
continue  In  that  fashion;  that  the  price 
we  would  pay  for  cutting  them  off  would 
be  far  higher  than  I  am  prepared  to 
pay.  I  think  we  have  to  be  sophisticated 
enough  to  live  with  it.  Hanoi  will  exploit 
that  fact  to  the  ultimate,  but  I  reject  that 
as  an  excuse  for  Hanoi  not  to  sit  down 
at  the  conference  table,  because  they 
could  not  trust  an  American  negotiator; 
and  for  that  reason  I  raise  the  question 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  not  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  the  term  "credibility 
gap"  here  at  home  at  all. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
that  we  should  draw  this  colloquy  to  an 
end,  out  of  consideration  for  Senators 
and  staff  who  must  stay  until  we  finish; 
but  we  do  have  this  problem,  and  it  may 
be  a  contributing  factor  in  our  inability 
to  get  to  the  negotiating  table. 

There  is  always,  In  any  negotiation, 
the  question  of  the  degree  of  sincerity  of 
both  parties.  If  one  party  does  not  be- 
lieve, whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
the  other  party  is  sincere  in  its  profes- 
sions and  accurate  in  its  statements  and 
its  representations,  then  I  think  it  may 
understandably  contribute  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  get  together 
to  negotiate;  becaiise  even  If,  under  such 
circumstances,  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
negotiation  were  found,  and  it  ended  up 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  the  nego- 
tiator might  not  have  the  confidence  that 
the  terms  would  be  carried  out. 

I  wish  to  conclude  by  quoting,  not  a 
Republican,  but  a  distinguished  Demo- 
crat, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Plelations  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  who 
recently  said: 

The  country  sickens  for  lack  of  moral 
leadership. 

Moral  leadership  implies  all  that  that 
teiTn  embraces,  with  respect  to  the  abil- 
ity to  achieve  credibility  in  negotiating 
a  settlement  of  some  sort  with  an  ad- 
versary* who  is  suspicious  of  you  to  begin 
with. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  do  not  intend  to  get  into 
the  things  that  many  Senators  have  said 
on  the  floor  here.  A  great  many  things 
have  been  said,  because,  again.  Senators 
do  not  have  to  take  the  consequences. 
This  floor  has  produced  a  great  many 
declarations  that  probably  are  not  ver>' 
illuminating  in  terms  of  policy  problems 
at  the  time  that  they  are  uttered  They 
are  uttered  in  the  context  of  some  irre- 
sponsibility. 

The  fifth  of  the  Senator's  points  is  the 
failure  of  the  President  to  learn  from 
experience  that  every  U.S.  escalation  is 
matched  by  the  enemy,  and  only  brines 
more  casualties. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  has 
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this  turned  around,  in  reverse  order; 
that  there  was  no  escalation  until  the 
other  side  began  to  escalate.  That  is  why 
we  are  there.  And  I  think  it  is  Imperative 
that  we  keep  that  in  the  right  order,  and 
to  realize  that  we  have  to  do  what  in- 
creasing pressures  require. 

The  limited  nature  of  the  war,  the 
dimension  of  the  conflict  when  it  began 
in  1965,  has  not  changed.  There  has  been 
reckless  use  of  this  quickie  word  "escala- 
tion," when  the  proper  word  would  more 
properly  and  more  clearly  be  "intensifi- 
cation." An  escalation,  in  my  judgment, 
would  be  a  change  of  the  dimension  of 
the  war,  not  an  intensification  of  doing 
what  we  set  out  to  do,  as  the  commit- 
ment there  became  increasingly  difficult 
within  the  confines  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  original  commitment;  namely,  to 
conduct  the  limited  war,  to  simply  seek 
to  require  that  the  north  stop  doing 
what  it  was  doing.  Our  effort  has  been 
contained  and  confined  to  that.  There 
has  been  no  spreading  of  the  conflict; 
there  has  been  no  slipping  over  into 
China  in  terms  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
conflict;  the  broad  outlines  of  the  origi- 
nal imdertaking  have  been  adhered  to, 
and  thus.  I  think,  a  rather  careless  use 
of  the  word  "escalation"  everj'  time  an- 
other thousand  marines  lands  there, 
when  In  fact  once  the  commitment  was 
determined  upon,  we  could  not  put 
500,000  men  there  the  next  Tuesday 
morning,  because  they  had  to  be  pre- 
pared for  this  special  kind  of  warfare. 
It  was  a  gradual  buildup,  as  rapidly  as 
we  could  make  our  manpower  available; 
and  yet  every  new  landing  was  described 
as  an  escalation.  To  me,  that  is  an  abuse 
of  the  meaning  of  that  word. 

Thus,  in  those  terms,  I  think  we  ought 
to  keep  things  in  the  right  order;  and 
that  is  that  we  have  kept  this  within 
its  original  dimensions.  We  have  not 
e.xpanded  it  recklessly  and  irresponsibly ; 
in  fact,  it  was  charged  by  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators  Republican  colleagues  a  few 
moments  ago  that  we  have  leaned  over 
too  far  backward  to  trj-  to  keep  it  under 
control  and  restraint. 

Mr.  President,  we  carmot  play  this 
game  both  ways.  Either  we  have  been 
too  cautious,  too  fair,  and  too  unescalat- 
ing  in  our  conduct  of  the  war,  or  we 
have  been  the  opposite:  we  cannot  be 
both. 

So  I  think  sometimes  the  President  is 
so  caught  between  these  barrages  of 
words  by  which  he  is  a.ssaulted  that  he 
feels.  "Damned  if  you  do  and  damned  if 
you  don't,"  because  he  has  to  take  the 
consequences:  he  has  to  live  with  the 
decision  that  is  made,  and  not  just  talk 
about  it  in  terms  of  what  it  might  mean. 
This  fifth  point  of  the  Senator  from 
Ilhnois  does  not  contain,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  valid  explanation  of  where  mis- 
takes have  been  made,  as  he  has  de- 
.^cribed  them. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
because  I  was  involved  in  a  colloquy  over 
the  dictionary  definition  of  another 
term,  the  word  "opportunistic" — and  I 
would  not  wish  to  be  considered  an  op- 
portunist now  in  this  case — I  would  like 
to  ask  tmanimous  consent  for  the  Web- 
ster definition  of  "escalate"  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  to  see  whether  or  not  I  am 
using  the  term  in  the  proper  sense. 


I  am  trying  to  use  a  term  which  Is  un- 
derstandable to  the  American  people,  be- 
cause that  is  our  problem,  to  communi- 
cate in  understandable,  unmistakable 
langiiage  what  we  mean. 

I  simply  say  that  the  war  was  escalated 
when  we  began  taking  the  war  to  the 
north  and  bombing  North  Vietnam.  That 
that  was  a  distinct  escalation;  it  was  an 
upward  movement  of  our  effort,  and  It 
was  done,  as  I  imderstand  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  them  pay  a  higher  pen- 
alty for  their  involvement  in  the  war. 
That  end  has  certainly  been  accom- 
plished. But  also.  It  was  presumed  by 
some  to  mean  that  this  "escalation" 
would  weaken  the  will  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese people  to  resist,  and  would  lessen 
the  infiltration  into  South  Vietnam,  and 
thereby  cut  off  supplies  and  manpower. 

It  has  miserably  failed  in  the  last  two 
categories;  and  anyone  who  could  re- 
assess the  original  position  we  had  would 
say  so,  including  Secretary  McNamara, 
who  maintains  that  was  not  even  the 
original  intention. 

It  has  strengthened  their  will  to  resist. 
It  has  given  them  an  enemy  from  the 
sky,  raining  down  on  civilian  popula- 
tions. I  do  not  say  that  civilians  can  al- 
ways be  protected;  but  we  must  always 
measure  how  much  value  we  get  from 
bringing  planes  from  Guam,  3,600  miles, 
to  drop  a  bombload  in  the  midst  of  a 
jungle,  and  merely  kill  a  pig,  a  cow.  or 
something  like  that,  and  then  sending 
the  planes  all  the  way  back  to  Guam, 
and  whether  this  is  a  reasonable  or  sen- 
sible escalation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  defini- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Escalate.  To  ascend  by  or  as  by  escalator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  President.  I 
should  Uke  to  ask  whether  it  is  an  esca- 
lation when,  after  having  confined  the 
bombing  to  areas  well  outside  the  Chi- 
nese borders — and  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Sccretarj-  of  Defense  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  clearly 
indicated  that  we  did  not  want  to  in- 
volve the  Chinese  in  it — we  move  up  our 
bombers  and  two  of  them  are  shot  down 
over  China  when  we  are  bombing  7  miles 
from  the  Chinese  border.  Is  that  a  proper 
use  of  that  term  as  defined  by  Mr. 
Webster? 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  that  is  within 
the  original  definition  of  the  hmited  de- 
velopment, \is-a-vis  Hanoi  and  North 
Vietnam.  If  it  were  to  involve  an  attack 
on  the  mainland  of  China,  this  would 
be  a  specific  escalation  in  my  judgment. 

The  aircraft  shot  down  over  China 
were  not  there  as  a  matter  of  policy  or 
escalation,  but  as  a  matter  of  accident. 
It  has  not  been  followed  up  since. 

The  escalation,  it  seems  to  me,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  niunber  of  men 
we  have  there  or  with  the  number  of  air 
strikes  that  are  ordered  as  long  as  the 
demaiids  remain  roughly  the  same,  and 
those  have  not  changed.  But  the  intensi- 
fication of  locking  in  combat  has  been 
changed.  However,  that,  may  I  point  out. 
was  because  the  North  Vietnamese  began 
to  build  up  very  large  launching  plat- 
forms in  the  demilitarized  zone,  and 
whereas  this  was  not  an  original  area 
for  assault  on  the  part  of  our  own  troops, 


It  becanie  indispensable  to  move  into 
some  of  those  limited  areas  because  of 
the  advantage  that  was  taken  by  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  Webster's  dictionary  will  not  re- 
cord on  escalation  that  some  umpteen 
thousands  of  North  Vietnamese  in  large 
groups  moved  across  the  17th  parallel 
In  the  late  weeks  of  1964  and  from  there 
on  Into  1965,  which  provoked  the  deci- 
sion to  finally  move  into  South  Vietnam, 
which  finally  required  the  decision  to 
bomb  in  the  north. 

And  this  is  the  order  of  things  that 
makes  the  difference,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son I  took  exception  to  the  statement  of 
the  Senator,  because  we  did  not  provoke 
it.  It  was  indeed  perpetrated  by  the 
original  action  taken  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

I  think  that  is  an  imperatively  signifi- 
cant point  that  the  Senator  seems  to 
take  too  lightly  or  gloss  over  here. 

Mr.  PERCY.  My  whole  point  is  that 
we  have  to  weigh  the  consequences  of 
our  action.  And  I  know  it  has  been  said 
that  these  are  military  decisions  and 
that  we  must  leave  it  to  the  milltar>'. 
But  it  is  going  to  be  a  political  decision 
as  to  whether  China  comes  in.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  political  decision  to  tell  the  mili- 
tary, "We  are  in  now.  Move." 

It  will  be  the  same  as  when  there  were 
a  million  Chinese  forces  who  moved 
across  the  border  of  South  Korea.  They 
came  over  In  human  waves  and  mowed 
down  our  boys. 

We  provoked  them  into  coming  in.  and 
we  had  a  monopoly  on  the  atomic  bomb 
at  that  time.  Certainly  we  could  provoke 
them  into  coming  in  now. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he 
could  not  give  a  guarantee  that  they 
would  not  come  in.  We  could  provoke 
them  merely  because  they  might  want  a 
common  enemy  in  order  to  consolidate 
all  the  dissident  elements  that  exist  In 
China  today. 

We  could  provoke  them  to  do  some- 
thing that  it  is  said  could  not  be  done. 

With  all  our  electronic  gadgets,  we 
assured  ourselves  that  we  would  not  fly 
over  China.  Yet,  two  planes  have  been 
shot  down  over  China 

We  know  that  many  of  the  great  wars 
have  been  provoked  over  small  incidents, 
and  this  might  very  well  be  the  case  here. 

We  were  told  that  we  could  not  lose  an 
atomic  bomb.  Tell  that  to  the  Spaniards. 
We  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  it  back. 

How  much  of  a  gamble  do  we  want  to 
take?  How  much  do  we  want  to  try  to 
entice  them'' 

Actually,  if  they  were  bombing  Amer- 
ica and  the  bombs  fell  in  Mexico,  7  miles 
from  the  Rio  Grande,  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  would  feel  a  little  different  than 
if  the  bombs  fell  farther  away  from  his 
beloved  Texas. 

We  can  provoke  this  action  if  we  are 
too  reckless.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
this  administration  to  be  prudent. 

How  many  have  said,  "Bomb  them 
back  to  the  stone  age"?  We  cannot  take 
that  kind  of  a  risk.  This  is  a  limited  war. 
but  we  have  gradually  escalated  the  ef- 
fort, and  it  has  always  been  matched  by 
a  new  escalation  from  the  enemy. 

The  Soviets  have  signed  a  new  agree- 
ment for  assistance,  and  the  Chinese 
have  stepped  up  their  assistance. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  next  to  en- 
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tice  them   to  bring  a  whole  series  of 
armies  dovi-n  there? 

This  Is  all  I  am  asking.  I  am  not  asking 
that  we  give  up  bombing  the  supply 
routes.  I  have  advocated  for  months  that 
we  bomb  the  supply  routes  and  pound 
away  at  those  routes  and  concentrate  on 
that.  However,  It  is  of  limited  value,  it 
would  seem  to  me,  to  take  the  risk  of 
knocking  out  a  bridge  or  a  road  7  miles 
from  China  when  that  road  could  be 
taken  out  as  effectively  without  doing  it 
60  seconds  away  from  the  Chinese  border 
by  jet  plane. 

The  road  can  be  taken  out  some  place 
else  without  further  endangering  the 
outcome  of  the  war  and  the  lives  of 
American  men  by  taking  needless  risks. 

As  I  said,  point  five  Is  his  failure  to 
learn  from  experience  that  every  U.S. 
escalation  of  this  type  is  matched  by  the 
enemy  and  only  brings  more  and  more 
American  casualties. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  has  now 
moved  on  to  the  sixth  point  as  well,  be- 
cause they  are  linked  together.  I  think 
it  makes  it  more  convenient  to  tie  them 
together. 

The  sixth  point  is  that  the  President 
has  failed  to  recognize  that  bombing  so 
near  China  has  already  caused  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Soviets  to  massively  in- 
crease their  military  role  in  support  of 
Hanoi. 

Therefore,  it  ups  the  ante  generally 
along  the  line. 

This  is  a  curious  charge  in  many  ways 
for  the  reason  that  the  charge  against 
the  administration  Is  that  it  has  been 
forcing  the  men  to  fight  with  one  hand 
tied  down,  that  this  has  been  limited 
and  rcstramed,  that  it  has  been  pru- 
dent. And  I  think  that  is  the  record  of 
the  whole  conduct  of  this  conflict,  a  con- 
sciousness and  not  taking  any  more 
steps  to  provoke  a  widening  of  the  war 
m  some  irresponsible  way.  It  is  probably 
one  of  the  heaviest  considerations  hang- 
ing over  the  head  of  every  man  in  the 
Government  tonight,  whatever  his  phi- 
Icsophy  may  be. 

For  that  reason,  I  do  not  see  that 
any  of  this  is  out  of  that  context.  The 
tactical  judgment  in  terms  of  whether 
to  bomb  within  10  miles  or  7  miles  is  one 
of  those  hairline  kinds  of  decisions  that 
I  will  leave  to  tho.se  who  are  much  closer 
to  It 

I  acree  with  the  Senator  that  the  pres- 
ence of  China  is  a  conscious  restraint  at 
all  time.s.  but  we  cannot  be  so  restrained 
that  we  fall  flat  on  our  faces,  because 
the  only  way  to  have  avoided  that  kind 
of  decision  was  to  not  be  there  in  the 
first  place.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
agrees  with  that,  that  we  should  not 
have  been  there  in  the  first  place. 

The  Senator  is  simply  intere.«ted.  as 
we  all  are,  in  trying  to  find  some  way 
to  deescalate  the  intensity  of  the  com- 
bat and  the  loss  of  lives,  and  that  .some- 
how we  can  find  a  way  to  do  it.  But.  if 
at  some  point  we  decide  to  take  a  stand. 
If  we  are  called  upon  to  take  a  position 
from  which  we  will  not  retreat — namely. 
South  Vietnam  and  the  17th  parallel — 
we  would  have  an  Instance  then  where 
we  are  going  to  have  to  reach  that  point 
where  there  is  the  risk  of  some  kind  of 
Chinese  difficulty  and  we  will  be  face  to 
face  with  the  policymaking. 


The  only  way  we  can  avoid  that  is  not 
to  have  been  there.  That  is  the  kind  of 
close  decisionmaking  that  must  accom- 
pany every  mission  into  the  north,  and 
I  think  it  is  to  the  credit  of  oui-  system 
that  those  decisions  have  been  reserved 
to  the  civilian  commander  of  this  coun- 
try, and  not  to  the  generals. 

The  generals  have  to  deliver  on  order. 
They  are  only  tacticians,  but  the  policy 
has  remained  political  and  diplomatic 
rather  than  military. 

It  is  desperately  Important  that  we 
recognize  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  frus- 
trating things  about  the  entire  conflict. 
It  is  not  a  good,  old-fashioned  war.  The 
old  rules  do  not  obtain.  This  is  probably 
as  frustrating  an  experience  as  any  peo- 
ple can  be  expected  to  go  through.  It  is 
my  position  that  we  have  to  go  through 
with  it  and  that  we  have  to  learn  to  live 
with  that  type  of  frustration,  because 
the  other  side  will  not  play  fair — and 
they  should  not  play  fair,  for  the  reason 
that  they  do  not  have  the  means  to 
come  out  in  the  open  and  fight  as  they 
did  in  the  old  days.  They  are  fighting 
the  type  of  conflict  they  are  best 
equipped  to  continue:  guerrilla  conflict, 
where  they  can  hit  and  run. 

We  must  learn  to  live  with  that  type 
of  conflict,  without  losing  our  composure 
or  our  tempers — and  that  means  re- 
straint. I  would  join  the  Senator  in 
urging  that  type  of  restraint,  in  contem- 
plation of  where  we  ought  to  go  or  ought 
not  to  go  vis-a-vls  North  Vietnam. 

But  that  is  not  to  suggest,  therefore. 
that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  plunging 
this  country  into  war  with  China.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  put  it  best  of  all  when 
he  suggested  that,  for  all  we  know,  the 
Chinese  might  decide  to  go  to  war  for 
no  reason.  And  that  is  part  of  the  risk 
you  have  to  take.  To  take  any  other 
type  of  approach  to  the  matter  would 
simply  be  to  roll  over  and  play  dead,  to 
forfeit  the  strategically  important,  criti- 
cally significant  vacuums,  if  you  will, 
the  filling  of  which  makes  a  difference  in 
terms  of  who  does  the  filling  and  with 
what  ingredients. 

So.  mindful  as  we  all  are  that  a  nu- 
clear conflict  must  be  rejected,  if  we  can: 
that  war  with  China  should  be  avoided. 
If  somehow  it  can  be,  some  things  are 
even  worse.  One  of  those  would  be  to 
contribute  to  the  coming  of  that  type  of 
showdown  because  we  were  afraid  to  call 
their  hand  on  the  Rhineland  in  1936,  to 
call  their  hand  in  Manchuria  in  1931. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  par- 
allels we  should  have  learned  from  30 
years  ago  should  warn  us  now  that, 
with  all  the  ri.sks,  the  chances  of  succeed- 
ing are  greater  by  stopping  it  at  the  be- 
ginning, at  the  outset,  than  to  move 
away  or  look  away  and  hope  there  is  a 
cheaper  time  or  a  better  place  to  do  it. 
or  some  other  way. 

In  a  nuclear  world.  I  suspect  that  this 
type  of  very  limiting,  frustrating  war  is 
the  only  kind  of  war  that  dare  be  risked. 
It  is  not  a  very  happy  one  to  cope  with 
in  terms  of  public  opinion. 

I  share  the  point.  I  believe  that  the 
objection  to  the  point  does  not  reflect 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  his  conduct  of  policy,  that  he  has  been 
mindful  of — that  this  administration  has 
been  mindful  of — the  importance  of  try- 


ing to  keep  this  matter  localized,  to  keep 
It  in  its  perimeter,  rather  than  spreading 
it  recklessly  to  some  other  area  of  the 
globe. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  believe  all  it  does  is  re- 
flect on  his  judgment,  and  I  believe  the 
judgment  of  the  administration  has  been 
Incredibly  bad.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  the 
contributing  factor  to  so  much  dissatis- 
faction by  the  country  and  why  an  over- 
whelming and  vast  majority  of  the  coun- 
try indicates  today  their  disagreement 
with  the  policy  of  this  administration  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war. 

This  judgment  has  been  bad.  And  if  I 
could  speak  just  on  behalf  of,  say.  the 
superhawks — and  I  would  be  an  unbe- 
coming spokesman  for  that  particular 
thought — I  believe  it  would  be  their  argu- 
ment that  the  judgment  of  this  admin- 
istration should  have  been  to  not  lull  the 
country  into  a  placid  condition,  to  not 
promise  that  we  could  end  this  without 
sacrifice,  that  we  would  not  have  to,  say, 
call  up  the  Reserves  or  not  have  to  sacri- 
fice in  all  our  domestic  programs;  that  we 
could  have  a  great  society  at  home  and 
we  could  wage  a  war  abroad,  and  even 
promise  a  great  society  to  Southea.^t 
Asia — and  do  all  that  without  the  sacri- 
fices necessary,  the  sacrifices  possibly 
necessary  for  a  politician,  a  public  oflBce- 
holder,  to  stand  up  and  say  what  the  con- 
sequences must  be. 

I  believe  it  is  the  position  of  those  who 
feel  we  ought  to  get  in  and  win  this 
war,  and  get  it  over  with  once  and  for 
all,  that  by  constantly  piecing  out  forces, 
sending  a  thousand  men  now,  a  thousand 
men  a  few  days  later,  never  really  tel.- 
ing  the  American  people  what  the  price 
is  going  to  be,  what  the  number  of  men 
will  be,  what  it  is  going  to  take  to  win 
this  war,  to  placate  the  American  people 
and  get  them  used  to  this  escalation, 
we  are  really  detracting  from  the  effec- 
tiveness, Instead  of  just  saying,  '  Thit  is 
what  it  is  going  to  bo,  and  we  are  going 
to  do  it,"  and  doing  it,  and  not  giving  the 
enemy  time  to  constantly  build  uj)  with 
forces  that  counter  our  forces,  that  cost 
America  more  lives  and  more  American 
casualties. 

This  is  why  I  cannot  help  trying  to  re- 
port as  honestly,  as  reasonably,  and  as 
responsibly  as  I  can.  These  are  the  seven 
roa.sons  why  the  American  people  are  so 
critical  today  of  the  conduct  of  the  war— 
and  critical  on  both  sides. 

I  can  only  judge  by  results.  So  far  as 
I  ran  hear  from  the  American  people  and 
report  to  the  President  and  Congress, 
the  results  simply  are  not  there,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  American  people;  and 
that  is  why  there  is  growing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  conduct  of  the  war  and 
with  the  admlni-stration's  policy. 

I  should  like  to  say,  however,  tl.at  I 
deeply  appreciatf>  the  .spirit  in  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyomir.2 
has  addressed  himself  to  my  "2-minute" 
remarks  this  afternoon.  I  hope  they 
were  important  remarks,  and  I  hope 
someone  would  care  about  them.  I  have 
no  omni.scient  feeling  that  my  judg- 
ment is  the  absolute  judgment  on  the.se 
matters.  But  I  deeply  appreciate  the  con- 
scientious, careful,  thoughtful,  and  rea- 
.sonable  approach  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  taken  to  each  of  these 
points,  and  the  eloquence  with  which 
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he  has  articulated  and  defended  the  ad- 
ministration's position — a  position  that 
I  believe  is  eminently  wrong  and  is  being 
50  judged  by  the  American  people  and 
the  people  of  the  world,  but  which  I  do 
not  believe  could  have  been  more  per- 
suasively argued  than  was  done  in  the 
colloquy  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  for  his  generous 
comments.  I  remind  him  that  it  is  not 
often  that  one  has  a  pleasant  dialogue 
on  a  subject  that  is  so  charged  with 
great  fear  and  great  feeling  as  is  the 
difficult  and  complex  question  of  Viet- 
nam. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  for  having 
the  courage  to  bring  this  matter  before 
the  Senate. 

I  would  urge  upon  him,  however,  that 
the  dialogue  itself  should  not  he  meas- 
ured, as  a  contribution  of  a  discussion 
between  a  Democrat  and  a  Republican, 
or  separated  by  an  aisle  or  an  adminis- 
tration; that  the  differences  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dlinois 
and  some  of  his  colleagues  on  his  side  of 
the  aisle  are  as  great  as — perhaps  even 
greater  than — the  differences  between 
this  Democrat  and  some  of  his  col- 
leagues on  his  side  of  the  aisle.  What 
that  says  is  that  it  is  less  a  political  par- 
tisan sort  of  question.  It  is  even  le.ss  a 
question  of  liberals  and  conservatives 
than  it  is  a  question  of  such  Intermeshed 
difficulties  and  decisionmaking  require- 
ments that  many  of  the  decisions  turn 
out  to  be,  let  us  say,  51  percent  good 
and  49  percent  bad.  Because  it  is  so 
close,  do  we  then  not  make  a  decision? 
The  answer  is  that  somebody  had  to  de- 
cide each  step  along  the  way.  And  that 
is  why  it  Is  deeply  important  that  dia- 
logues such  as  this  continue,  and  not  at 
the  partisan  level,  not  even  at  the  lib- 
eral-conservative level,  but  rather  at  a 
le\el  of  trying  to  thrash  out  all  the  op- 
tions, so  that,  if  possible,  the  wiser  of 
the  options  can  be  chosen  or  the  least 
evil  of  the  bad  options  can  be  cho.sen. 
Sometimes  the  answers  are  all  bad.  Some 
are  just  worse  than  others.  I  believe  it 
is  that  type  of  reahty  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  and  in  which  some  decisions 
must  be  made. 

The  fact  we  come  down  to,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  that  as  we  assess  the  picture 
in  Southeast  Asia,  as  we  weigh  the  al- 
ternatives that  confront  us.  there  is  veiy 
little  wiggling  room  where  rational  peo- 
ple have  to  go.  There  is  little  wiggling 
room.  We  may  disagree  on  the  Intensity 
of  the  moment  on  carrying  out  a  par- 
ticular aspect,  but  the  basis  is  there,  the 
direction  is  there,  the  concept  of  limiting 
this  conflict  is  there,  and  the  wish  to 
end  it  and  to  somehow  bring  it  to  a  close 
penades  tverywhere.  The  disagreements 
are  in  the  methods. 

I  express  my  appreciation  in  the  hope 
that  somehow  we  may  have  contributed 
a  little  in  the  differences  we  have  ex- 
hibited here. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  have  more  of 
this  kind  of  diflQcult  frustration  with  our 
constituents  and  each  other  in  these 
times  because  it  is  the  flrst  time  in  our 
history  that  we  have  been  called  upon 
In  the  world  to  display  this  role  of  the 
chief  victor  in  a  world  war  of  one  whose 
responsibility  It  is  to  try  to  maintain 


enough  stability  that  peaceful  change 
can  prevail  over  violent  change  if  at  all 
possible.  If  all  of  this  means  you  cannot 
run  the  rules  of  the  old  days  where 
somebody  wins  and  somebody  loses,  I 
suspect  we  are  living  in  a  time  where 
wars  can  never  be  won  but  can  be  lost. 
I  think  it  is  a  hard  fact  of  our  times. 
The  old  cliches  about  victory  and  defeat 
no  longer  have  meaning  and  no  longer 
apply  because  you  have  to  keep  your 
priorities  and  objectives  on  what  the 
main  goals  are.  Our  main  goal,  it  seems 
to  me.  is  a  more  peaceful  world. 

I  believe  what  wc  seek  to  help  to  do  In 
Southeast  Asia  is  achieve  the  chance 
where  we  will  move  a  little  closer  to  that 
kind  of  opportunity  in  Eastern  Asia.  We 
have  come  close  to  it  in  Eastern  Europe, 
and  closer  than  some  people  think. 

Mr.  Lee  Kuan  Yew  stated  it  better 
when  he  said: 

If  you  Americans  succeed  In  standing 
firm  In  Vietnam.  Eastern  Asia  will  be  closer 
to  stability  than  at  any  time  during  this 
century. 

I  think  there  is  much  in  what  he  said. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  indulgence  in  this  lengthy  colloquy 
of  what  was  to  have  been  a  2-minute 
opening  address. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  Any  time  he  feels  more  com- 
fortable on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  know 
he  would  have  the  welcoming  arms  of  36 
Senators  welcoming  him  over. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  debate  made  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle.  There  are  many 
Senators  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  who 
would  agree  with  the  Senator's  side  of 
the  argument,  just  as  there  is  one  man  I 
have  listened  to,  revered,  respected,  and 
admired  more  than  most  men  I  have  met 
in  my  life,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  who  might  tend  to 
find  points  of  agreement  in  my  argument. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  in  most  other  States, 
given  his  philosophy  and  point  of  view, 
he  would  have  to  run  as  a  Democrat  in 
order  to  be  elected  These  are  matters 
that  vaiy  with  the  States. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  given  my  daughter. 
That  is  enough. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
I  at  7  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.)  took 
a  recess  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 3,  1967,  at  10  am. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  2,  1967: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Harrison  M.  Symmes,  of  North  Carolina,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Hashemlte  Kingdom  of  Jordan,  vice  Flndley 
Burns,  Jr. 

Hugh  H.  Smythe,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Malta. 


Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231. 
Vice  Adm.  John  J.  Hyland.  U.S  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  wltliln  the  contemplation 
of  said  section.  I  nominate  him  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  admiral. 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
Rear  Adm.  William  F.  Brlngle.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contemplation 
of  said  secil m.  I  nominate  him  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral. 

Adm.  Roy  L.  Johnson,  U.S.  Navy,  when  re- 
tired, for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  ad- 
miral pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5233. 

The  Judiciary 
Erwln  N.  Grlswold,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States,  vice 
Thurgood  Marshall. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed   by 
the  Senate  October  2,  1967: 
Postmasters 

AL.ABAMA 

Emory  S.  McNlder,  CoffeevUle. 
Edna  M.  Usrey.  Gurley. 
Margaret  S.  Carter,  Myrtlewood. 
Pete  Holman.  Titus, 

ARIZONA 

Fern  E.  Morgan.  Fort  Defiance. 
O'Reece  T.  Cleve,  Inspiration. 
M.  Lfoulse  Zufeit,  Kayenta. 
Curtis  L.  Steveson,  Kearny. 
Betty  L.  Dunagan,  Peach  Springs. 
Paul  W.  Strain.  Sun  City. 

ARKANSAS 

William  C.  McArthur,  Dyess. 
George  E.  Fryer,  Russellvllle. 
James  F.  Cannon,  Saratoga, 

CALIFORNIA 

Morris  A.  HolT.  Aromas. 
Charles  E.  Gotten,  Boron. 
Margaret  Brldgham,  Goloma, 
Clarence  J.  Barry,  Jr.,  Davis. 
Lodema  K.  Cook.  East  Inine. 
LeRoy  B.  Stewart.  El  Cajon. 
William  A.  EUls,  Exeter. 
RajTTiond  W.  Grlbbin,  La  Verne. 
John  W.  Panlghettl,  Loe  Gatos. 
Virginia  F.  Martin,  Pioneer. 
Bernlce  M.   WlUson.   Rlchvale. 

COLORADO 

Russell  C.  Bowlby,  Hideaway  Park, 
Cecil  S.  Hofmann.  Iliff. 
Donald  G.  Haynes.  Jamestown. 

FLORIDA 

Richard  M.  Collins,  Largo. 

GE»RGIA 

R.  Eldon  Wilkinson,  Leary. 

IDAHO 

Jasper  E.  Heller,  Gooding. 

Fay  J.  Evans,  Malad  City. 

Phil  Raymond  Perkins,  Montpeller. 

Paul  H.  Boxleltner,  Rlggins. 

nxiNois 
James  R.  Huston,  Bracevllle. 
Francis  L.  Hogan,  Byron. 
Harold  S.   Gllvln.  Cambridge. 
Gordon  R.  McDowell,  Cave  in  Rock. 
Ralph  J.  Elnhom.  Crete. 
Richard  W.  Otto,  Danvers. 
Paul  R.  Hughes,  EarUille. 
Mary  L.  Yocum.  Edgewood. 
Jackie  L.  Moore.  Gllson. 
Paul  E.  Tucker,  Jerseyvllle. 
John  R.  Wallace.  Omaha. 
John  J.  Curbls,  Panama. 
Averll  L.  Keller,  Salnte  Marie. 
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Robert  J.  LaPolnte,  Westmont. 
Pasquale  C.  Flan<laca,  Wlnfleld. 

INDIANA 

Wllma  G.  Rice,  Helmsburg. 
Edith  E.  Cain,  HeltonvUle. 
Mary  J.  Grlepenstroh,  Lamar 
Donald  F.  Beldy,  Medaryvllle. 
Edna  M.  Galewood,  PoeeyvUle. 
Sam  D.  Talbert,  Russlavllle. 
Glenn  Dougan,  Spurgeon. 
Jamea  R  Klrkwood.  SunimltvlUe. 
Walter  P.  HoUe.  Tipton. 
Joseph  J.  Sorota,  Whiting. 

IOWA 

Wayne  O.  Smith,  Adair. 
Edward  P.  Farrell.  Algona. 
Walter  C.  Anawalt,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Robert  P  Miller.  Clarence. 
Boy  B.  Martin.  Junior.  Clear  Lake. 
Duane  P.  Conrad.  Dallas. 
Qulncy  I.  Rice,  Delta 
Vernon  P  Tlefenthaler.  Halbur. 
Bernard  J.  MuUaley.  Marlon. 
Edmund  J.  Langenberg,  Tiffin. 

KANSAS 

James  M.  Cameron,  Summerfield. 

KENTUCKY 

Ernestine  Ward.  Inez. 
Harry  H.  Boaz,  Mayfleld. 

LOUISIANA 

Bessie  R.  Brumble,  Bethany. 
Eva  M.  Boudreaux.  CentervUle. 
Edward  O.  Douglas,  De  Qulncy. 
Hubert  J.  Bayham,  Senior,  Grosse  Tete. 
EWellna  P.  Agoff.  Lafltte. 

MAINE 

H.  Lloyd  Carey,  Augusta. 
Robert  A  Wlnslow.  East  Boothbay. 
Mary  F.  Worcester,  Harrington. 
Robert  R.  Kendall,  Perry. 

MARYLAND 

Arthur  O.  Vlrts.  Jr ,  Boyds. 
L.  Everett  Marvel.  Easton. 
Dorothy  C.  Bowie.  Faulkner. 
William  J.  Thomas,  IV,  Sandy  Spring. 
WUber  B  Lelzear,  Silver  Spring. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Joseph  P  Dabdah,  Feeding  Hills. 
Norman  W.  Daunals,  Granltevllle. 
Edward  M.  Bassett,  Jr  .  Leominster. 
Warren  E.  Ward.  Lunenburg. 
Walter  D.  Calnan.  Merrlmac. 
Gerald  C  Tucke,  North  Chelmsford. 
Raymond  L.  Stauff,  Scltuate. 
Kenneth  H.  Doulette.  South  Easton. 
William  T.  Trant.  Westfleld 

MICHIGAN 

M,irlon  E  Cooper.  Jeddo. 
Shirley  H  Fogarty.  Smiths  Creek. 

MINNESOTA 

Albin  L.  Zlnda,  Appleton 
John  C    Webster.  Beltrami. 
David  H  Jennings.  Tr\iman. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Joseph  E.  Martm.  Bentonla. 
Samancha  M  Denton,  Crowder. 

MISSOURI 

Kenneth  P.  Qr.ace   .Albany. 
Harold  M.  Sllffe.  Archie. 
Llovd  J.  McOeorge.  Bismarck. 
Buford  A.  Patten,  Miller. 
Warren  D  Osborn,  Patton. 
Charles  R.  Sands,  Sr.,  RoUa. 

MONTANA 

Rex  p.  Quthrle,  Columbus. 
Milton  M.  Sloan,  Whlteflsh. 

NEBRASKA 

William  J.  Klelnow,  Curtis. 
Alvln  O.  Staben.  Elkhorn. 
Robert  L.  Johnson,  St.  Edward. 
Freda  T.  Shubert,  Shubert. 
Carson  C   WlUlams,  Stamford. 
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NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Rudolph  E.  Curry,  Hampslead. 
Arthur  R.  Beauchesne,  Newmarket. 
Milton  B.  Paradls.  North  Stratford. 

NEW   JERSEY 

William  R.  Connelly.  Jr.,  Cedar  Knolls. 
Betty  W.  Dunfee.  Chatsworth. 
Prank  J.  Sedita,  Lodi. 
Leonora  T  Harrison.  Tabor. 

NEW   YORK 

John  F.  Schumaker.  Albany. 

Oeorgo  O.  B.irden.  Barton. 

Raymond  L  Sabre.  Calcium. 

Donald  A.  Krantz.  CalUcoon. 

James  P.  O'Connor,  Sr..  East  Northport. 

Edward  B.  Blerman.  Jr..  East  Syracuse. 

John  J.  Collins,  Glens  Palls. 

John  M.  O'Malley.  Le  Roy. 

Harold  P.  Pierson,  Painted  Post. 

Francis  A.  Hanlgan,  Phoenicia. 

Dorothy  B.  Hall.  RlchvUle. 

Ruth  B  Fraser.  South  Wales. 

Raymond  M.  Yahnke,  Sylvan  Beach. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

George  D.  Elliott.  Jr..  Bath. 
Merdlce  T   Simmons.  Hampstead. 
James  R.  Breedlove.  Lake  Toxaway. 
Henry  Pranklln  Wilson.  Mount  UUa. 
George  H.  Wall.  RolesvUle. 

NORTH     DAKOTA 

Ralph  A  Pederson.  Park  River. 

OHIO 

M  Virginia  Miller,  Fletcher. 
George  R.  Cotter,  Glouster. 
David  W.  Barnes,  HomervUle. 
Nello  P.  Blanchl,  Put-In-Bay. 

OKLAHOMA 

LaWanda  M.  Smith,  MUbum. 

Bobby  G.  Pitts.  Noble. 

Clarence  D.  Robertson.  Jr.,  Wapanucka. 

OREGON 

Alma  M.  Elliott,  Chlloquln. 
Marjorle  A.  Stumbaugh.  Crescent. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Martin  E  Brelt.  Beaver  Palls. 
Florence  M.  Hannan,  Bradfordwoods. 
Lora  E.  Eschenbach,  Clarendon. 
John  P.  Schupp,  Fryburg. 
Katherlne  A.  Hart.  Genesee. 
Dorothy  J.  Osterberg,  McKean. 
David  J.  Florentine,  New  Brighton. 
Albert  M.  Pry.  Orefield 
Myrtle  A.  Palm,  Renfrew. 
Robert  B.  Myers,  State  Line. 
Frank  A.  Fargo,  Warren. 

PUERTO     RICO 

Mario  Arroyo-Lopez.  Toa  Baja. 

SOUTH     CAROLINA 

Tillman  W.  Derrick,  Fort  Mill. 

SOtrrH    DAKOTA 

LaVerne  V.  Blnger.  Tulare. 
Mllo  L.  Godfrey,  Woonsocket. 

TENNESSEE 

Howard  I  Harris.  Dukedom. 
Edward  L.  McDonald.  Gallatin. 
John  G.  Mitchell.  Smyrna. 
Dennis  L.  Lewis.  White  Bluff. 

TEXAS 

William  T.  Zimmerman,  Burkburnett. 

Jefferson  D.  Collier,  Cisco. 

Homer  R.  Anderson.  Porestburg. 

Harry  D.  Anderson,  McCamey. 

Ruby  M.  Mouser,  Spade. 

Nezle  L.  Duncan,  WUlls. 

William  H.  Kennedy,  Woodsboro. 

UTAH 

Majorie   C.   Christiansen    Mayfleld. 
Richard  C.  Stevenson.  West  Jordan. 

VERMONT 

Lawrence  A.  Williams.  Newfane. 
William  B.  Holton,  Westminster. 


VIBGINU 

John  W.  Wood,  Jr..  Pearlsburg. 
George  E.  Kldd,  Williamsburg. 
Joseph  C.  Haines,  Winchester. 

WASHINGTON 

Lawrence  T.  Baker.  Airway  Heights. 
Gunnar  R  Johnson,  Chelan. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Charles  C.  Tickle,  Bluefield. 
Patricia  W.  Noel,  Pratt. 

WISCONSIN 

Norman  E.  Anderson,  Hudson. 
Wallace  J.  Regan,  Kohler. 
Chris  E.  Youssl,  Muskego. 
Eugene  L.  Hoeffling,  Poplar. 

WYOMING 

Betty  J.  Leonard,  Balroll. 

Bessie  E.  Lieuallen,  Port  Laramie. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Octobkh  2,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  oflfered  the  following  prayer 

In  God  is  my  salvation  and  my  glory; 
the  rock  of  my  strength  and  my  refuge  is 
m  God.— Psalm  62:  7. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  we  know  of 
no  better  way  to  begin  the  week  than  by 
lifting  our  hearts  unto  Thee  in  prayer 
and  by  pledging  unto  Thee  the  desire  of 
our  hearts  to  serve  Thee  by  devoting  our- 
selves to  the  welfare  of  our  countrj-  and 
to  the  well-being  of  our  fellow  man. 

In  these  stirring  days  which  search  our 
souls,  try  our  faith,  and  often  dampen 
our  spirits,  we  pray  for  guidance  that  we 
may  know  Thy  will,  for  courage  to  walk 
in  Thy  way,  and  for  uplifting  strength  to 
keep  on  without  faltering  and  without 
fainting. 

We  pray  for  peace  and  as  we  seek  It 
may  we  be  determined  to  protect  our 
freedom  against  any  aggressor.  Both 
militarily  and  morally  may  we  stand 
strong,  and  filled  with  Thy  spirit  con- 
tinue to  labor  for  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all.  In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. September  29,  1967,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE   FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Av- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  to  authorl?* 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation commemorating  50  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  by  the  Langley  Research 
Center. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  602) 
entitled  "An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965,  and  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
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Public   Works   and   Economic   Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  of  the  Senate,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress, 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment," appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and 
Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senat* 
for  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 
referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  No.  68-4. 


WALTER  CHANDLER.  A  FORMER 
MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  to  announce  to  the  House 
today  the  death  of  a  former  and  great 
colleague,  Walter  Chandler.  This  grand 
old  man  passed  away  this  morning  in 
Memphis,  the  city  which  he  served  so 
long  and  so  well  as  both  its  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  and  as  its  mayor.  He 
would  have  been  80  years  old  on  October 
5  and  it  is  ironic  that  those  of  us  now 
serving  in  Congress  from  tho  Mempliis 
area  were  planning  to  surprise  him  with 
a  joint  telephone  call  of  good  wishes. 

Walter  Chandler  was  a  great  Amer- 
ican in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word.  He 
lived  and  worked  for  his  community  and 
its  people  and  in  serving  them  he  served 
America.  He  was  a  fighter  for  those 
causes  in  which  he  believed,  a  dedicated 
proponent  of  justice,  a  tough  but  con- 
siderate adversary  in  debating  those  with 
whom  he  disagreed.  His  sudden  and  un- 
expected death  was  in  the  Chandler 
tradition,  still  on  his  feet,  still  looking 
ahead,  still  ready  to  accept  new  chal- 
lenges. 

Memphis  has  lost  a  revered  and  beloved 
citizen.  The  Nation  has  lost  a  soul  filled 
with  greatness,  but  Memphis  and  the 
Nation  are  better  because  Walter 
Chandler  lived.  No  man  can  earn  a  more 
sincere  tribute  from  his  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Everett]. 

Mr.  EVERETIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  very  great  sadness  that  I  learned 
of  the  passing  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  who  ever  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Walter  Chand- 
ler served  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  during  his  two  and  one-half 
terms  in  the  House  and  became  nation- 
ally known  as  the  author  of  the  Chand- 
ler Bankruptcy  Act.  which  completely 
revised  bankruptcy  laws. 

Perhaps  I  knew  him  better  than  any 
Member  of  our  present  Tennessee  dele- 
gation. All  during  my  adult  life  he  was 
my  close  neighbor  in  Tennessee  and  a 
man  for  whom  I  had  the  greatest  admi- 
ration and  respect. 


Just  2  weeks  ago  he  was  in  Washing- 
ton and  our  friend,  Cliff  Davis,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Chandler  in  this  body,  had 
him  up  for  luncheon.  I  was  privileged 
to  join  Mr.  Davis  and  Captain  Chandler, 
along  with  Zeake  Johnson,  who  was  bom 
in  the  same  town  as  was  Mr.  Chandler. 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  at  luncheon.  He  ap- 
peared in  excellent  health  though  he  was 
reaching  his  80th  birthday. 

We  had  a  delightful  time  reminiscing 
about  many  things.  He  was  able  to  speak 
to  our  great  Speaker,  with  whom  he  had 
ser\'ed,  and  they  shared  a  mutual  admi- 
ration, along  with  Wright  Patman  and 
others  who  served  in  the  House  when 
he  was  here,  and  he  had  a  good  time 
exchanging  experiences. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  he  was  liter- 
ally besieged  by  well  wishers  and  made 
many  new  friends. 

Mr.  Chandler  served  in  the  Tennessee 
State  Legislature,  was  an  assistant  at- 
torney general,  was  city  attorney,  and 
twice  served  by  draft  as  major  of  Mem- 
phis, before  coming  to  the  Congress. 
While  he  served  here,  the  New  York 
Times  rated  him  as  one  of  the  10  most 
valuable  Members  of  Congress. 

Not  only  was  he  active  in  the  politi- 
cal life  of  his  city,  county,  State,  and 
Nation,  but  he  had  time  to  take  a  very 
deep  interest  in  the  cultural  things  of 
life.  He  served  on  an  art  gallery  board 
and  knew  more  of  the  State's  history 
than  anyone  I  have  ever  known. 

He  was  most  popularly  addressed  as 
Captain,  though  some  called  him  Con- 
gressman and  some  Mister,  because  in 
World  War  I  he  was  a  captain  and  served 
in  five  major  battles.  Somehow  he 
seemed  to  appreciate  this  title  as  much 
or  more  than  any  other. 

He  was  a  devoted  husband  to  his  late 
wife,  close  to  his  children,  and  very  ac- 
tive in  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  he 
had  served  so  long  and  so  faithfully. 

Truly,  the  country  has  lost  a  very 
great  man  just  5  days  before  the  city  of 
Memphis  was  to  celebrate  a  special  oc- 
casion on  his  80th  birthday. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
trentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tenne.ssee. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Tennessee  are  saddened  by  the 
pa.ssing  of  one  of  our  most  esteemed  elder 
statesmen,  former  Congressman  Walter 
Chandler,  of  Memphis. 

Mr.  Chandler  would  have  been  80  years 
old  on  October  5.  and  my  colleagues  Mr. 
Everett  and  Mr.  Kttv'kendall  and  myself 
were  going  to  participate  in  a  special 
recognition  party  for  him  on  that  date. 
We  learned  of  his  passing  on  Sunday, 
and  we  share  the  sorrow  of  his  son, 
Wythe,  and  the  countless  friends  he 
made  over  many  decades  of  unselfish 
public  service. 

Walter  Clift  Chandler  was  bom  in 
Madison  County,  Tenn.,  October  5,  1887. 
He  graduated  with  a  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Knox- 
villein  1909. 

He  began  his  life  of  dedicated  public 
sennce  in  1916  when  he  became  assistant 
district  attorney  general  in  Memphis. 
He  served  in  the  Tennessee  legislature  in 
1917  as  ^  member  of  the  House,  and  then 


served  as  State  senator  from  1921  to  1923. 
He  became  the  city  attorney  for  Mem- 
phis in  1928  to  1934. 

During  World  War  I,  Walter  Chandler 
served  as  a  captain  in  the  114th  Field 
Artillerj',  13th  Division,  American  Ex- 
peditlonarj'  Forces. 

A  lifelong  Democrat,  who  attended 
his  first  national  convention  as  a  delegate 
in  1940.  Mr.  Chandler  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1934, 
and  served  in  the  74th,  75th,  and  76th 
Congresses,  representing  Shelby  County, 
Tenn. 

He  resigned  January  2.  1940,  having 
been  elected  by  an  appreciative  people  of 
Memphis  as  their  mayor.  He  was  re- 
elected to  this  oflace  in  1943,  served  until 
September  1,  1946.  He  then  entered  the 
private  practice  of  law  for  the  first  time 
in  35  years.  He  was  greatly  grieved  at  the 
passing  of  his  beloved  wife  in  1949 

But  his  service  to  the  people  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Shelby  County  did  not  cease 
then.  A  leader  in  the  move  to  update  the 
State  constitution,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Tennessee  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1953.  He  again  entered 
public  life  in  1955  when  he  was  elected 
mayor  for  the  third  time  of  his  career. 

Walter  Chandler  has  been  a  symbol 
of  progress  for  Memphis,  Shelby  County, 
and  the  Stale  of  Tennessee.  If  any  elected 
official  can  truly  be  called  a  "people's 
man,"  Walter  Chandler  was  that.  He  not 
only  served,  but  took  the  initiative  in 
leading  his  constituents 

He  labored  for  the  people  of  Memphis 
in  the  same  selfless  attitude  that  won  liim 
wide  admiration  far  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  any  one  county  or  State. 

A  chapter  of  Tennessee  histor>'  passed 
with  the  death  of  Walter  Chandler,  but 
the  sense  of  self-sacrifice  which  embodied 
his  entire  life  will  always  guide  those 
who  knew  hun,  were  ir.  a  contest  with 
him,  and  who  were  served  by  him. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  .Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  concern- 
ing the  late  Honorable  Walter  Chandler. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  BOSTON  RED  SOX  CHAMPIONS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEAGUE 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  2  days,  Boston  has  been  the  capital 
of  the  world  of  baseball  and,  today,  the 
Boston  Red  Sox  are  the  champions  of 
the  American  League.  All  America,  and 
many  areas  around  the  globe,  have 
thrilled  to  the  fantastic.  Incredible  Amer- 
ican League  permant  race.  When  this 
season  opened  last  April,  the  Boston  Red 
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Sox  were  oicked  to  finish  at.  or  near,  the  Adair,  Mike  Andrews.  Joe  Foy,  Dalton  the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

bottom  of  the  league.  Through  magnifl-  Jones,    Rico    Petrocelll.    Norm    Siebern.  Oklahoma? 

r^'U  management  by  manager  Dick  Wil-  Ken  Harrelson.  Reggie  Smith,  Jose  Tar-         There  was  no  objection, 

ham^by      S     de^rmma^^^^^      un-  tabull    and    George    Thomas;    coaches        Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 

bo^dTd   enthusiasm    and  marked   im-  Bobby  Doerr.  Al  Lakeman.  Sal  Maglie,  week    the    American    people    wntnessed 

nXment  of  ^1  of  ils  JlayS..  the  Red  and  Eddie  Popowski;  owner  Tom  Yawkey  what  must  be  classified  as  one  of  the  most 

Sox  stunned  the  baseball  w-orld  by  their  and  his  aids  Dick  O'Connell.  Haywood  poUtically  irresponsible  act^  of  this  cen- 

coiScoiS^teSuphin   struggle   to  Sullivan.  Neil  Mahoney.  and  Tom  Dowd;  tury  by  the  Republican  Party.  The  U.S. 

ra^Sfthe  American Teague  crown.  It  trainer    Buddy    LeBoux:     team    physi-  Government,  by  what  I  am  told  was  a 

is  indeed  the  miracle  team  of  1967.  No  cian  Dr.  Tom  Tierney;  equipment  man-  unanimous  RepubUcan  vote,  was  denied 

club  deserved  S  win  it  more.  NO  other  ager    Don    Fitzpatrick;    groundskeeper  in  the  House  the  funds  needed  to  permit 

hVlphan  rlub  in  either  league  is  as  close  Al  Forrister  and  his  crew;  and  bat-and-  it  to  continue  to  function  as  a  govem- 

tn    u.    fans    as    the    Boston    Red    Sox,  ball-boys  Keith  Rosenfield  and  Jimmy  ment.  And  the  curious  thing  about  it  is 

L°d     no     other     club     has     done     so  Jackson.  that  this  move  to  decree  that  the  Presi- 

much   for  the  communltv-partlcularly  Mr.    HAYS.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the  dent   make   billion-dollar   cuts   witliout 

bv    raising    through   the  Jimmy  fund,  the  gentleman  yield?  specifying  whatsoever  tne  areas  in  which 

thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  for  Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  cuts  should  be  made  w-as  led  by  the 

the  Children's  Hospital— one  of  the  finest  my  distinguished  coUeague  from  Ohio,  party  which  has  contended  for  years  to 

institut  ons  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  Mr.    HAYS.    Is   the    gentleman   from  the  American  people  that  it  believes  in 

owner  of  the  Red  Sox  Tom  Yawkev.  has  Massachusetts  in  a  position  to  invite  his  congre-ssional  and  legislative  responsibD- 

alwavs  been  one  of  baseball's  best  assets,  colleagues  up  to  see  the  Boston  Red  Sox  ity,  and  has  also  contended  that  it  did 

His  faith  in  his  club  and  its  players  may  play  in  the  World  Series?  not  believe  in  enlarging  the  ix)wers  of 

have  faltered  through  the  years  but  it  Mr.  BOLAND.  We  would  be  delighted  the  executive, 

has  never  fallen  His  faith  and  his  spirit  to  have  you  gentlemen  up  there.  How-         it  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 

•1  his  club  has  paid  off  ever,  there  is  a  question  of  tickets.  I  un-  time  has  come  to  face  up  to  our  respon- 

'  ThP  Massarhusetts  con^'ressional  dele-  derstand  that  there  has  been  an  alloca-  .sibility.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  friends 

eauon^oms^iSa^oul^^^^^^  tion  of  a  couple  of  hundred  tickets  to  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  cannot  have 

hfconVratula^i^ftSe  Boston  Red  Sox.  its  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas-  it  both  ways.  If  they  believe  in  congres- 

Ml«vprcBnri  I u  management  sachusetts      [Mr.      McCormackI,      the  sional  responsibility,  if  they  believe  m 

^vdn^pkpr    wP  challenge  the  Mis-  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  this   body's   exercising   its   power   judi- 

c.m.  riPWaffon  We  Will  Dut  UD  the  best  and  I  would  suggest  that  you  place  your  ciously  and  wisely  and  effectively,  then 

,rhp«ni   .nd   or Yobster  ?or  ?he  best  in  request  in  the  hands  of  the  distinguished  certainly  they  should  abandon  this  at- 

in  beans,  cod.  or  lobst"  lor  tne  oest  m  ^                                                                               ^  ^^  ^,^,^^  0,.^^.  ^  §5  billion  item  veto 

beer  ^^ij^hatever  else  they  have  in  M^-  bpea^ei        authority  to  the  President  of  the  United 

w^'-d^rip?  THF  OTTESTION  OF  TICKETS  TO  THE  States  and  should  join  us  on  this  side  of 

Wond  Series.  THE  QUESTION  Ot   llCK.ti^  lu  int.                            mpptin?  nii-  re=;r)onsibilities 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the  WORLD  SERIES   TO   WATCH   THE  ^,^\^fJi,lan;?  bodv            ^e.ponsioiiities 

rinal  standings  Of  the  American  League  boSTON        CLUB        PARTICIPATE  - ^^^^^f  ^'^^^  ^f^'  ^..^  ^,,,,,  ,,^es  to 

for  the  years  1967  and  1966  at  tnis  point  THEREIN                                                             ur.u^  nn  Tiipsdav  that  the  House 

in  the  RECORD.  These  standmgsindicato  ^^^     ^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^^^^    ,    ,,,  '^^^.^iZ  tS clnUn^e  eTciZ  Trt 

the  spectacular  performance  of  tne  bos-  ^^^^^^^^^^^  consent  to  address  the  House  sponsibiUty  to  the  country  in  the  tradi- 

tonRedSox.  j-^j.  j  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  tional  way,  and  that  the  effort  on  the 

Final  standing  of  the  American  League.  196,  ^^^.  remarks.  RepubUcan  side  to  undermine  congres- 

WoH    Lo^t  ^j^g  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  sional  responsibility  will  be  defeated. 

Boston --- -  92         70  ^^    request    of    the    gentleman    from                              

D**='°'t  - - l\         -jI  Illinois?                                                                              

J^?"/'"^ '".'-'.'.'.  83         -73  There  was  no  objection.  VIGOROUS    RURAL    DEVELOPMENT 

California               ".'. -  84         77  Mr.  ARENDS.   Mr.  Speaker,  I   would         proGRAM  NEEDED  TO  REVERSE 

Washington  --  "78         85  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  gentle-         POPULATION  TREND 

Baltimore "^^         ^^  man  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]                „„^^„  ,,     r.       .        t  „.i,  ,.„„^( 

c>veiand  75         87  ^^^  to  state  that  we  extend  congratu-         Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 

New  York —  72         90  j^^j^j^g  ^o  the  Boston  Red  Sox  upon  win-  mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 

Kansas  City — 62         99  ^^^^  ^^^  American  League  pennant  race,  minute   and   to   revise   and   extend   my 

Final  standing  of  the  American  League.  1966  ^^^  ^u  Boston  has  to  do  is  to  worry  remarks.                                     .  .     ,, 

won    Lost  about  the  Cardinals.                                           The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

Baltimore  -  97         63  ^g  ^s  Members  of  the  House  have  the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Minnesota - 89          .3  always   loved   the  distinguished  gentle-  Florida? 

Detroit - ----  ^         it  man    from    Boston.    Mass.     [Mr.    Mc-         There  was  no  objection. 

S;|"'^''So  - - ^         ^j  CoRMACKl.   the   Speaker   of    the   House         Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  finest  op- 

caii/orata ' "so         82  of  Representatives,  but  never  have  we  portunity  in  America  to  deal  with  the 

Kinsas  CUV         —  74         86  loved  the  Speaker  more  than  we  love  him  problems  of  sickness  in  the  Nation's  cities 

w'aswngtoii - —  71  88  now  for  the  two  tickets  to  the  series  that  is  receiving  almost  no  attention.  A  vigor- 
Boston  72  90  he  is  going  to  provide  to  each  one  of  us —  ous  rural  development  program  to  re- 
New  York 70         89  ^j.  j^  j^^,  \evse  the  population  trend  from  rural 

T-inniiv    Mr    Sneaker    the  Massachu-  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the     communities  to  city  slums  would  provide 

setTs  con^^r^sioSldeSatVonS^s^l  gentleman  yield^  a  bigger  step  forward  at  less  cost  than 

of  the  S^dix  organisation  who  con-  Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  distln-     any  of  the  programs  which  are  being  of- 

^rihutPd^i^ch  to  bringing  the  Ameri-  guished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,     feied  to  cure  big-city  problems. 

Snitue?hampfomhip?oSsto?^and  Mr.   BOLAND.    I   appreciate   the   re-        Throughout    our    country    there    are 

l^s^JfcUetts.    ^e    are%roud    to    list  marks  of  the  gentleman  from  IlUnois.  wholesom.^^^^^^ 

Ma^iager  Dick  Wmiam.  Players  Cari  ^IRESPONSIBLE    ACTION    ON    THE     ^^f^aVav  to'thTcit^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^'/"r'fo^L  sToU    cirv  Bell    Da^eli  ^^^"^  ^P  THE  REPUBLICS  MEM-  oTport^ities  are  better.  To  my  mind,  this 

Bra^id?n.°  Bm^LandifX    Lyle.  °Da"d  ^ERS  OF  CONGRESS  ^  ,  p,„  thing  to  happen  to  any^fannl;-^ 

Morehead.  Dan  Osinski,  Bill  Rohr,  Jose  Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask     but    economic    pressures    are    bringing 

Santiago     Lee    Stange,    Hank    Fischer,  unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House     about  a  great  shift  from  rural  to  urban 

Jerry  Stephenson,  Gary  Waslewski,  John  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend     living.  One  of  the  bad  features  which  re- 

Wyatt  Ken  Brett,  Elston  Howard.  Mike  my  remarks.                                                    suits  is  the  buildup  of  slum  areas  and  the 

Ryan   Russ  Gibson,  Jerry  Moses,  Jerry  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  attendant  growth  in  welfare  rolls,  both 
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of  which  directly  contribute  to  riots  and 
to  the  crime  problem. 

This  trend  makes  it  harder  and  harder 
for  small  communities  to  support  proper 
education,  to  build  needed  community 
facihtiei,  to  provide  the  jobs  required  to 
hold  tlieir  young  people,  and  just  to  stay 
alive.  Steps  to  make  rural  living  more  at- 
tractive obviously  wotild  help  to  solve  the 
uiban  problems  wWch  now  plague  the 
nation.  In  comparison  with  the  enor- 
mous problems  presented  by  the  cities,  a 
little  help  would  go  a  \ery  long  way  to- 
ward improving  job  opportunities,  edu- 
cation, and  community  facilities  in  rural 
communities  and  small  cities.  Appar- 
ently fe'.v  in  tl;e  administration  are  giv- 
ing really  serious  consideration  to  help- 
ing America  by  making  rural  living  more 
attractive.  It  would  appear  that  this  may 
well  be  the  best  means  by  which  to  com- 
bat the  aggravating  and  growing  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  cities.  Certainly 
it  would  be  a  more  economical  and  a  far 
more  wholesome  approach. 

Regardless  of  its  economic  status,  the 
average  rural  community  or  small  town 
offers  a  pleasant  and  happy  environment 
which  is  much  more  desirable  than  that 
of  the  crowded  metropolitan  area. 


BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS  TO  GUINEA 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  rr.y  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tile  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinoi.-,.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Republic  of  Guinea  is  being 
celebrated  today,  October  2, 1  am  pleased 
to  call  tills  occasion  to  the  attention  of 
the  Hou.'-e  and  to  extend  my  best  wishes 
to  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
Guinea. 

I  am  fortunate  in  having  had  the  op- 
portunity personally  of  meeting  many 
high  ranking  Guinean  officials  during 
their  recent  visits  to  Washington,  and  I 
can  vouch  for  the  dedication  and  vigor 
of  the  leaders  of  that  country.  I  particu- 
larly recall  the  visit  of  Foreign  Minister 
Beavogui  on  March  9.  1967.  at  which 
time  I  had  the  honor,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  to  be  his 
host  at  a  luncheon. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  mutuality 
of  interests  already  shared  by  our  two 
countries  and  two  peoples  may  not  only 
continue  to  flourish  but  may  grow- 
stronger  in  the  years  to  come. 

American  industry  is  assisting  the 
Government  in  mining  Guinea's  rich 
bauxite  deposits,  which  obviously  will  do 
much  for  the  economy  of  that  country. 
The  good  relations  that  continue  to  exist 
between  the  Government  of  Guinea  and 
American  industry  is  gratifying  and 
stimulating  to  both  Guineans  and  Amer- 
icans. 

I  express  my  personal  felicitations  to 
the  able  President  of  Guinea.  His  Ex- 
cellency Sekou  Toure,  and  to  my  good 
friend  the  Guinean  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  His  Excellency  Karim 
Bansoura. 


REPUBLICANS  PLAYING  POLITICS  IN 
VOTING  TO  RECOMMIT  CONTINU- 
ING RESOLUTION 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
Record  should  show  that  our  Republi- 
can colleagues  in  the  Hou.-^e  are  trying 
to  play  politics  with  vital  functionings 
of  the  Federal  Government.  By  voting 
to  recommit  the  continuing  resolution, 
these  Republicans  have  sought  to  para- 
lyze the  entire  Federal  establishment 
under  the  gui^e  of  alleged  fiscal  integrity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republicans  say  they 
v\-ant  the  budget  cut.  and  many  programs 
drastically  trimmed.  They  claim  that  is 
why  they  have  voted  to  recommit  the 
continuing  resolution. 

But  I  think  we  may  ask:  Do  you 
achieve  fiscal  integrity  by  paralyzing,  in 
a  dangerous  and  irresponsible  way.  the 
Federal  Establishment?  Do  you  save 
money  by  bringing  the  Government  to 
its  knees? 

This  is  a  foolish  and  irresponsible 
game  the  Republicans  are  playing.  It  is 
not  the  way  to  fiscal  responsibility.  It  is 
the  high  road  to  political  recklessness, 
and  it  will  no^  succeed. 

It  will  not  succeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause the  majority  of  House  Members 
know  that  cutting  back  expenditures  is 
not  the  job  of  the  President:  it  is  the 
function  of  Congress. 

And  I  would  say  to  these  Republicans: 
Vvhere  do  you  want  to  start  cutting?  In 
which  congressional  district?  If  you  are 
sincere,  perhaps  you  will  not  mind  if  a 
few  projects  in  your  own  districts  are 
trimmed  back? 

These  are  the  hard  facts,  Mr.  Speaker. 
And  the  Republicans  know  them. 


REPUBLICAN  RULE  OR  RUIN  POLI- 
TICS PARALYZES  GO\^RNMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tne  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  reuse  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
too  would  have  preferred  to  line  up  this 
morning  for  World  Series  tickets.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  major  action 
in  the  Nation  this  week  will  not  all 
center  In  Boston  and  St.  Louis.  There 
will  be  considerable  public  attention  on 
Washington.  D.C.  For  the  Republicans 
in  this  body,  by  a  imanimous.  partyline, 
rubberstamp  vote  have  threatened  to 
paralyze  the  Federal  Government.  They 
have  refused  it  permission  to  pay  Its  bills 
and  fulfill  its  obligations. 

In  recommitting  the  continuing  reso- 
lution last  week,  those  who  wish  to  em- 
barrass the  administration  politically 
have  worked  their  will  in  this  House. 


Major  departments  of  Government  can 

now  not  function. 

But  this  political  sham  will  be  tmcov- 
ered. 

Willful  men  cannot  merely  shout  "cut 
the  budget"  to  the  administration  with- 
out specifying  where  those  cuts  should  be 
made. 

Willful  men  cannot  practice  rule  or 
ruin  politics  in  this  House,  without  in- 
viting a  negative  reaction  from  the 
people. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  House 
cf  Representatives  as  a  whole  to  approve 
or  disapprove  budgets  submitted  by  the 
President.  But  it  is  also  the  duty  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  make  cer- 
tain that  Government  is  not  paralyzed, 
that  essential  services  go  on.  and  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
not  made  a  laughing  stock  before  the 
world. 

I  urge  that  the  continuing  resolution 
be  approved,  and  that  the  fiscal  year  1968 
budget  be  approved,  and  that  we  get  on 
with  the  job  of  Government. 

Political  maneuvers  cannot  be  allowed 
to  play  havoc  with  the  U.S.  Government. 


ABSENTEES    COMPLAIN   OF   ABSEN- 
TEEISM 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  some 
note  should  be  made  of  a  recent  letter 
that  was  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  by  some  28  freshmen  Congress- 
men. 

The  gist  of  it  was  to  provide  some  tips 
to  the  Speaker  about  more  efficient  man- 
agement of  House  business. 

These  yoimg  Members  of  our  body  told 
the  Speaker  that  business  is  scheduled 
on  a  Tuesday  to  Thursday  basis  so  that 
everybody  can  take  off  Mondays  and 
Fridays. 

I  think  we  should  take  some  note  of 
the  fact  that  11  of  these  28  watchdogs 
were  absent  on  the  day  after  they  sent 
the  letter,  last  Friday,  when  a  quorum 
was  called  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  bill, 
H.R.  10673,  which  would  have  amended 
or  which  did  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  these  28 
know-it-alls  are  worrying  too  much 
about  other  people's  business.  Perhaps 
they  should  concentrate  making  these 
rollcalls  themsehes  first — or  maybe  they 
were  too  busy  drafting  another  letter 
about  people  taking  off  on  Fridays  for 
personal  matters. 


SENATOR  CARL  HA^iTDEN 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
mj'  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  have  an  opportunity  here  today 
to  pay  my  respects  to  a  great  Ameri- 
can—and I  mean  a  great  American. 

Senator  C\rl  Hayden  is  90  years  old 
today.  He  has  done  for  the  protection 
and  development  of  our  great  national 
resources  what  the  late  John  Fogarty 
did  for  the  health  of  mankind.  The  New 
York  Times  said  recently  that  John 
Fogarty  did  more  than  any  man  for 
mankind,  and  he  did.  The  same  can  be 
said  for  Carl  Hayden  for  his  great 
achievements  for  mankind  in  respect  to 
our  priceless  national   resources. 

Without  people  like  Carl  Hayden  and 
John  Fogarty  in  this  country,  where 
would  we  be? 

The  late  Senator  Kerr  often  said: 

Proeperlty  does  not  really  come  from  our 
automobile  factories,  steel  plants,  railroads, 
and  other  elements  of  our  industrial  proc- 
esses Prosperity  comes  instead  from  the 
land,  the  wcxxls.  and  the  waters  of  this  land. 

For  the  protection  and  development 
of  these  basic  resources  he  has  done  more 
for  mankind  than  any  man  who  ever 
lived. 

It  Is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  for  me 
just  to  mention  his  name,  and  I  hope  that 
God  who  in  His  wisdom  has  let  him  be 
here  for  90  years  will  let  him  stay 
around  here  for  100  years  to  come. 


SIGNAL  Record  are  informed  of  the  fact 
that  wliile  the  Reader's  Digest  is  crusad- 
ing against  Federal  social  programs,  it  Is 
constantly  dipping  into  the  public  till  to 
add  to  its  own  profits.  Currently,  publish- 
ers of  magazines  pay  less  than  30  percent 
of  what  it  costs  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  deliver  them;  in  the  case  of  the 
Digest  this  means  the  taxpayers  are  sub- 
sidizing it  by  $8.9  million  a  year.  The  Di- 
gest is  also  a  heavy  user  of  third-class 
mail  and  Is  receiving  a  subsidy  within  this 
class  of  mail  to  the  tune  of  approximately 
$2.3  million  a  year.  Therefore,  the  tax- 
payer is  subsidizing  the  Reader's  Digest 
to  the  tune  of  over  $11  million  a  year  in 
second  and  third  class  alone;  another 
hefty  subsidy  is  given  the  Digest  when 
they  mail  the  books  they  publish,  which 
are  delivered  by  the  Post  Office  for  a 
little  over  40  percent  of  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
I  believe  it  Is  important  that  the  infor- 
mation that  I  have  disclosed  today  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  and  thereby  be 
made  known  to  the  American  public. 


HOW  SCRUPULOUS  IS  THE 
READER'S  DIGEST? 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Reader's  Digest  is  up  to  Its 
old  tricks  of  slanted  rlghtwing  attacks  on 
American  iristitutions ;  this  time  it  is  the 
social  security  system.  In  the  October 
Issue  of  the  magazine,  a  Charles  Steven- 
son has  done  a  clever  hatchet  job  on  so- 
cial security,  entitled  "How  Secure  Is 
Your  Social  Security?" 

In  the  Record  of  September  27.  the 
distinguished  and  fairminded  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Wilbur  Mills,  stated: 

I  have  rend  the  article  very  carefully  and 
And  that  It  contains  a  number  of  half-truths 
that  lead  to  misleading  conclusions. 

He  then  had  reprinted  in  the  Record 
a  factual  and  soundly  reasoned  refuta- 
tion of  the  Reader's  Digest  article  by 
Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Wilbur  J.  Cohen. 

The  Reader's  Digest  has  consistently 
attacked  progressive  Federal  programs 
for  years,  usually  imder  the  spurious  ra- 
tionale that  they  interfere  with  the  free 
enterprise  system.  It  Is  regrettable  that 
the  EWgest  does  not  provide  a  letters-to- 
the-editor  section  within  Its  magazine  in 
order  that  replies  to  its  attacks  can  be 
offered  to  Its  readership. 

Because  replies  are  not  allowed  within 
the  pages  of  the  Digest.  I  believe  It  Is 
doubly  important  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  readers  of  the  Congres- 


FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  SHOULD 
BE  REDUCED  IN  AN  ORDERLY  AND 
LOGICAL  MANNER 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been  in- 
deed unfortunate  that  our  Republican 
colleagues  have  voted  to  recommit  the 
continuing  resolution  that  provides  vari- 
ous agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  operating  funds  to  meet  financial 
obligations. 

This  action — presumably — Is  to  em- 
barrass the  President  and  demonstrate  a 
the  voters  that  those  opposed  to  provid- 
ing the  Federal  Government  with  suffi- 
cient funds  to  meet  current  obligations 
are  for  budget  cutting  against  an  admin- 
istration of  wild  spenders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  political  demagogu- 
ery.  We  all  know  that  the  authority  to 
reduce  expenditures  belongs  to  the  Con- 
gress, not  to  the  White  House.  The  Presi- 
dent recommends — the  Congress  appro- 
priates. 

Apparently  the  Republicans  want  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  be  the 
one  to  take  the  political  criticism  by  cut- 
ting back  programs  the  people  want.  The 
President  has  said— time  and  again— 
that  he  will  carefully  review  all  appro- 
priations which  have  been  passed  by  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

I.  for  one.  do  not  want  to  give  up  the 
coneressional  authority  to  control  Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  appropriating  funds  rests  en- 
tirely with  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  have  adequate  time  In  order 
to  reduce  Federal  expenditures  in  a  logi- 
cal manner  which  will  not  disrupt  the 
essential  services  and  the  economy  of 
the  United  States. 


SUCCESS  OF  BOSTON  RED  SOX  IN 
WINNING  AMERICAN  LEAGUE  PEN- 
NANT 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  you  and  the  people  you 
represent  in  the  great  city  of  Boston  for 
the  remarkable  success  of  the  Boston  Red 
Sox  in  winning  the  American  League 
I'pnnant  on  the  final  day  of  the  season. 
Every  one  in  St.  Louis  looks  forward  to 
the  appearance  in  our  magnificent  new 
Busch  Stadium  of  the  gallant  Boston 
team  in  the  World  Series  this  coming 
Saturday. 

I  am  sure  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  will 
do  everything  they  can  to  prevent  it.  but 
it  is  my  feeling  that  the  Boston  team 
should  win  one  of  the  first  four  games  of 
the  series  so  that  we  will  have  the  oppor- 
tuiiity  to  have  three  World  Series  games 
in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  when  your 
constituents  go  to  St.  Louis  for  the 
world's  series,  they  will  have  the  oppor- 
ttmity  to  visit  many  of  the  other  attrac- 
tions in  my  city,  and  particularly  the  Jef- 
ferson National  Expansion  Memorial  and 
the  spectacular  Gateway  Arch  which,  are 
part  of  the  national  park  system  and  for 
which  we.  Incidentally,  still  need  a  final 
Federal  appropriation  of  $6  million  for 
construction.  Once  yom-  people  see  this 
breathtaking  structure.  I  am  sure  they 
will  want  you  to  continue  to  do  every- 
thing you  can  to  assure  completion  of  the 
work  In  any  event,  all  St.  Louis  joins  me 
in  welcoming  Boston  to  the  world's  series. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  any  tickets  out  of  Boston 
so  far.  What  about  St.  Louis? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
tell  the  gentleman  he  is  very  late.  Three 
weeks  ago  I  could  have  gotten  the  gentle- 
man what  he  wanted. 
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PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H  R,  11722  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  conferees  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  bill.  H.R.  11722.  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations. 
and  for  other  purposes,  have  until  12 
o'clock  tonight  in  which  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
CaroUna? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  IVL'^X  KAMPEL- 
MAN  TO  NEW  WASHINGTON  CITY 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  appoint- 
ment by  President  Johnson  of  one  Max 
Kampelman.  to  be  the  chairman  of  the 
new  Washington,  D.C.  City  Council,  is 
astonishing  to  the  point  of  disbelief. 

Kampelman  was  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector in  World  War  11,  who.  through 
some  sort  of  manipulation,  after  the 
shooting  stopped  in  the  Korean  war. 
obtained  a  Reserve  commission  as  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Marine  Corps.  When  the  war 
in  Vietnam  began  to  expand,  he  resigned 
his  commission. 

Kampelman  was  a  pal  of  the  notorious 
Bobby  Baker.  He  w  as  one  of  the  organiz- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  National 
Bank,  a  former  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

It  was  the  District  of  Columbia  Na- 
tional Bank  that  handed  out  to  the  fast- 
traveling  Baker  an  unsecured  loan  of 
$125,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  appointment  calls 
for  the  most  careful  scrutiny  and  I  urge 
that  the  proper  committee  of  the  House 
undertake  an  immediate  investigation  of 
this  appointee. 


GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES  AND 
RESPONSIBILITY    THEREFOR 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  listened 
with  interest  today  to  the  boilerplate 
speeches  that  have  been  made  here  on 
the  question  of  the  Bow  amendment.  I 
shall  read  them  carefully,  and  we  will 
meet  them  and  reply  to  them  in  detail 
tomorrow. 

I  notice  In  the  press  reports  that  the 
President  again  has  said,  "Send  all  the 
appropriation  bills  down  to  me  and  I 
1H111  then  make  the  cuts  in  them." 

Everyone  seems  to  be  complaining 
about  the  President  and  the  vicious 
things  he  is  going  to  do.  I  hope  in  1969 
I  have  more  confidence  in  my  President 
then  than  the  majority  seem  to  have  in 
their  President  this  year.  Everyone  com- 
plains of  what  he  might  do  to  him. 

I  say  to  you.  I  am  more  interested  In 
what  we  are  doing  to  the  country.  If  we 
go  forward  with  the  spending  on  the 
basis  we  are  now,  the  July  and  August 
expenditures  of  S24.232. 000.000.  this 
means  they  are  going  to  spend  this  year 
S145  billion. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  last  year.  The 
limitation  that  I  am  suggesting  is  S131 
billion.  La^t  year  total  expenditures  were 
S125  billion,  and  we  did  not  do  bad  last 
year.  It  seems  to  me  we  might  go  back 
to  last  year  and  add  for  them  a  little 
S6  billion,  and  they  would  get  along  quite 
well,  without  all  the  trouble  mentioned. 

So  far  as  shutting  down  the  business 
of  the  Government  is  concerned,  we  were 
here,  ready  and  willing  to  pass  a  continu- 


ing resolution,  2  days  last  week,  but  it  was 
denied  because  of  the  majority.  So  if 
there  is  any  shutting  down  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  majority  must  take  re- 
sponsibility for  it. 

Let  me  say.  when  there  are  complaints 
about  the  adoption  of  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, it  was  only  done  with  the  help 
of  courageous  and  loyal  Democrats.  So 
when  you  say  to  us  that  we  are  upsetting 
the  functions  of  Government  by  the 
adoption  of  the  motion  to  recommit,  the 
responsibihty  lies  in  the  majority  party, 
if  there  is  anything  to  be  said. 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  will 
admit  that 

Mr,  BOW.  Do  not  tell  me  what  I  am 
going  to  admit.  The  gentleman  does  not 
know  what  I  am  going  to  admit. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  This  is  in  the  form 
of  a  question. 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD,  I  will  put  it  a  differ- 
ent way.  Is  it  true  that  by  the  exclusion 
of  the  military,  the  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  other  fixed  contract  ob- 
ligations that  could  not  be  canceled  with- 
out great  cost  to  the  Government,  the  $5 
billion  cut  would  apply  to  a  $21  billion 
pool,  which  includes  S9  billion  for  salaries 
of  Government  employees? 

Mr.  BOW.  No.  I  do  not  admit  that. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  You  do  not  admit  it 
Will  you  explain  why  not? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  explain  that  tomor- 
row, when  we  have  time  in  the  House 
to  do  it.  when  the  continuing  resolution 
comes  up. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  do  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 


ATTENDANCE  AND  ABSENCE 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  remarks 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays!  a  few  moments  ago,  and  his 
point  that  some  11  freshmen  were  not 
present  for  the  quorum  call  last  Friday. 
I  was  present  last  Friday,  but  as  I  go 
over  the  Record  for  last  Friday,  I  find 
there  were  186  Members  absent,  and  106 
of  those,  or  well  over  half,  were  from  the 
Democrat  side  of  the  aisle. 

This  is  not  surprising,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  reason  .so  many  Members  were 
gone  last  week  was  touched  on  by  my 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
fMr.  Mahon],  with  his  request  of  Thurs- 
day that  the  continuing  resolution  be 
put  over  until  Tuesday  of  thi3  week,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  many  Members  of 
the  House  had  made  commitments  to  be 
away  from  Washington  last  Friday,  on 
official  business  presumably, 

I  would  now  like  to  comment  briefly 
on  the  letter  sent  to  the  Speaker  last 


week  by  28  freshmen  Republican..,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  think  the  remaiks  I 
am  about  to  make  express  the  spirit  of 
the  Members  who  signed  that  letter,  as 
well  as  my  own.  I  think  it  in  no  way  re- 
flects on  our  esteem  and  our  very  deep 
respect  for  the  Speaker.  I  know  of  no 
man  in  Government  today  that  I  have 
any  higher  personal  respect  for  than  the 
Speaker.  Certainly  our  letter  was  not 
intended  to  reflect  on  him  in  any  way. 
Our  point  is  this:  We  have  a  congres- 
sional reorganization  bill  that  has  gone 
through  the  legislative  mill  for  some 
months  and  is  awaiting  action  on  the 
House  floor.  We  would  like  to  see  it  come 
down  here  so  that  we  can  have  a  chance 
to  look  at  it  and  discuss  it  and  determine 
what  reforms  are  needed.  If  we  can  win 
some  bipartisan  support  on  that,  we  all 
will  be  ahead  and  the  country  will  be 
ahead. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  will  if  you  are  support- 
ing my  desire  to  get  the  Congressional 
Reorganization  Act  out  of  committee 
and  down  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  merely  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  the  kind 
remarks  that  he  made  with  respect  to  the 
Speaker,  which  I  am  sure  all  of  us  share. 


DISCUSSION  OF  CONTIN'UING 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow]  In  calling  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  importance  of  the  vote  we 
will  be  having  tomorrow  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  important  vote 
will  be  the  vote  on  the  previous  question. 
That  particular  vote  will  be  important 
because  if  the  previous  question  carries, 
then  Mr.  Bow  will  be  precluded  from 
offering  his  amendment  to  establish  an 
expenditure  limitation  for  fiscal  year 
1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  we  all  realize  that  the  Con- 
gress can  make  substantial  reductions  in 
appropriations  but  that  reductions  in  ap- 
propriations will  not  directly  affect 
spending  levels.  Even  if  we  make  a  $7  bil- 
lion or  $8  billion  reduction  in  appropria- 
tions, this  will  only  reduce  the  amount  of 
new  obligational  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  branch  from  $192  billion 
to  about  $184  billion.  The  executive 
branch  will  still  have  in  its  hands  $184 
billion  with  an  appropriation  cut  of  S8 
billion  available  for  expenditure  in  fiscal 
year  1968.  This  is  because  of  the  large 
caiTyover  in  obligational  authority,  or 
appropriations,  from  prior  years, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  all  realize  that 
the  Congress  cannot  control  the  expendi- 
ture rate,  because  the  Congress  deals 
with  appropriations  and  only  with  appro- 
priations. We  feel,  however,  that  the  time 
has  come,  because  of  the  serious  crisis 
facing  this  country,  for  the  Congress  to 
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move  into  the  expenditure  field  In  fiscal 
year  1968.  We  are  facing  a  tremendous 
crisis  with  a  budget  deficit  of  over  $30 
billion. 

The  Chief  Executive  seems  to  be  try- 
ing to  create  confusion  in  this  country  by 
refusing  to  distinguish  between  appro- 
priations and  expenditures.  In  doing  this. 
he  :s  only  widening  the  credibility  gap. 
Yesterday  in  his  press  conference,  the 
President  talked  aboat  a  Si  6  billion  re- 
duction in  appropriations  for  the  Defense 
Department.  He  tried  to  tie  that  $1.6  bil- 
lion up  with  the  war  cost  in  Vietnam. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  re- 
ducing new  obliRational  authority  did 
not  reduce  expenditure  rates,  but  in  re- 
ducing new  obli:jational  authority  by  $1.6 
billion  not  a  single  bit  of  that  authoriza- 
tion was  involved  with  war  costs  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  is  true  that  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  is  going  to  cost  more 
than  the  budget  estimate  of  expenditures 
of  S21  9  billion.  The  cost  of  the  war  will 
in  fact  be  at  least  $29  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1968. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  can  only  say  I  am 
shocked  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  imply  that  there  is  any 
connection  between  the  Congress  cut  in 
defense  funds  and  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
I  cannot  remain  silent  when  the  word 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriatio'is  Committee  is  thrown  into 
serious  question  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Yet.  that  is  precisely  the 
effect  of  the  Chief  Executives  attempt 
to  relate  the  $16  billion  reduction  in  the 
Defense  Appropriation  bill  to  the  cost 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr  Speaker,  Chairman  Mahon  and  I 
may  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  all  things  but 
he  certainly  made  it  crystal  clear  both 
in  the  Defense  Committee  report  and  on 
the  floor  during  debate  on  the  Defense 
bill  that  not  a  single  penny  of  the  $1.6 
billion  in  defense  cuts  was  in  any  way 
related  to  Vietnam  war  costs.  The  re- 
port clearly  stated  that — 

The  reductions  .are  made  in  programs 
not  directly  related  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  Kdj. 

For  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  cast  public  doubt  on  the  word  and  the 
assurances  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon)  and  the 
unanimous  committee  report  written  un- 
der his  direction  cannot  go  unanswered. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  addi- 
tional funds  will  be  required  for  the  war 
In  Vietnam — we  know  that  and  said  so 
when  the  original  budget  came  up  last 
year. 

But  the  $1.6  billion  has  nothing  to  do 
with  those  additional  requirements  and 
It  is  time  this  administration  stopped 
throwing  up  smokescreens  in  attempts  to 
cloud  the  Issue  that  faces  us  in  tomor- 
row's action. 

Tomorrow's  Issue  has  to  do  with  ex- 
penditure controls,  not  with  new  obli- 
gatlonal  authority  or  appropriations.  Let 
us  deal  with  that  issue  with  relevant 
facts 

This  credibility  gap  in  America  is  being 
widened,  and  I  say  it  is  being  widened 
deliberately  In  view  of  the  important  de- 
bate which  we  will  have  upon  tomorrow 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  AND  REQUEST  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  ISSUE  A  PROCLA- 
MATION COMMEMORATING  50 
YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO  THE  NA- 
TION BY  THE  LANGLEY  RE- 
SEARCH CENTER 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion i.S.J.  Res.  109)  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion commemorating  50  years  of  service 
to  the  Nation  by  the  Langley  Research 
Center. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  understand  that  this  has  been 
completely  cleared  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  with  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the 
gentleman    from    Illinois    is    eminently 

correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  we 
have  some  assurance  that  this  is  not  go- 
ing to  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  any  money? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
will  yield  further,  the  proclamation  will 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  one  dime. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  will  yield  further, 
let  us  go  beyond  the  proclamation.  Will 
this  celebration  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  of  America  any  money? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
will  yield  further,  it  will  not. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read    the    Senate    joint    resolution,    as 

follows : 

S  J.  Res.  109 

Whereas  this  calendar  year  marks  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  in 
1917  of  the  Langley  Research  Center  at 
Hampton.  Virginia;   and 

Whereas  the  Langley  Research  Center  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, of  forty-one  years  a  facility 
of  the  former  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics,  has  provided  a  continuing 
technological  basis  for  significant  advances 
In  mlllt.ary  and  commercial  aviation;   and 

Whereas  pioneering  scientific  Investiga- 
tions conducted  by  the  Langley  Research 
Center  contributed  to  the  development  over 
Uie  years  of  unique  facilities,  research  tech- 
niques, and  the  technical  competence  re- 
quired to  establish  and  maintain  this  coun- 
try's leadership  In  aeronautics;  and 

Whereas  the  Langley  Research  Center  was 
the  birthplace  of  Project  Mercury — the  first 
United  States  manned  space  flight  project; 
and 

Whereas  the  Langley  Research  Center  Is 
one  of  the  major  research  facilities  of  the 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space  .Adminis- 
tration engaged  In  significant  programs  of 
advanced  rese.irch  and  technology  relating  to 
aeronautics  and  the  manned  and  unmanned 
exploration  of  rpace.  Including,  among  oth- 
ers, the  development  of  the  supersonic 
transport,  vertical  and  short  take  off  and 
landing  aircraft,  the  ApoUo  lunar  mission, 
and  a  variety  of  other  projects  designed  to 
accelerate  our  flight  progress  and  expand 
our  knowledge  of  the  universe;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It  ^  .,  . 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  a7id  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o] 
America  in  Congreas  assembled.  That  the 
President  Is  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  commemo- 
rating the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  esub- 
lishment  of  the  Langley  Research  Center  at 
Hampton.  Virginia,  and  calling  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  during  the  first  fuU 
calendar  week  in  October  1967.  to  observe 
such  anniversary  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities  honoring  such  Centers 
fifty  years  of  service  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  arise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

This  resolution  gives  national  recogni- 
tion to  the  50  years  of  scientific  progress 
in  the  fields  of  space  and  aeronautics  at 
Langley  Research  Center  in  Hampton, 

Va. 

Langley  was  Uie  first  of  the  scientific 
facilities  under  the  old  National  Advis- 
ory Comni.ittee  for  Aeronautics  which 
was  sub.?£quently  changed  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration when  this  Nation  decided  to 
unite  and  promote  its  efforts  in  this 
scientific  field. 

Today  it  is  one  of  the  foremost  facili- 
ties in  the  huge  NASA  complex.  Under 
the  capable  leadership  of  Dr.  Floyd  L 
Thompson  and  a  dedicated  group  of 
scientists,  Laneley  can  achieve  the  im- 
possible if  asked  to  do  so. 

This  first  week  in  October  is  Langley 
Research  Center  Week  and  :t  is  open  to 
the  public  to  see  and  hear  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  last  50  years  and 
what  we  can  expect  in  the  future. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Langley  a 
few  minutes  ago  where  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  the  morning's  presentation 
It  was  dramatic,  impressive,  and  educa- 
tional. I  was  extremely  proud  to  .see  the 
magnificent  scientific  accomplishments 
which  our  own  facility  has  produced.  I 
invite  all  the  Members  to  attend  if  they 
possibly  can.  If  they  will  call  me.  I  will 
be  happy  to  make  the  necessary  trans- 
portation arrangements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  a  NASA  press  release  which 
sets'  forth  some  of  the  achievements  of 
the  Langley  Research  Center: 
[A  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, news  release,  Oct.   1.   1967) 
Langley  50tk  Annivzrsahy 
On  Oct.  7,  1903,  Charles  M.  Manley,  chief 
assistant  to   Samuel  Plerpont   Langley.  was 
launched  from  a  houseboat  on  the  Potomac 
in  a  heavler-than-alr  machine  that  was  de- 
signed to  fiy.  It  sank. 

Sixty-eight  days  later  a  similar  wood  and 
canvas  contraption,  designed  by  a  pair  of 
bicycle  mechanics.  Wilbur  and  OrvUle 
Wright,  shot  down  the  sands  at  Kitty  Hawk 
N.C..  stayed  In  the  air  for  3.5  seconds  and 
covered  a  distance  of  105  feet. 

A  few  weeks  from  now  a  sleek  rocket,  the 
Saturn  V.  365  feet  tall  and  with  a  thrust 
comparable   to   160  million   horsepower.  wlU 
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take  off  from  Cape  Kennedy.  Fla..  on  a  test 
fUght  in  preparation  for  this  country's  first 
trip  to  the  Moon  and  back. 

As  unlikely  as  It  seems,  the  Saturn  V  had 
Its  genesis  In  the  Langley  and  Wright  ma- 
chines. 

The  Journey  from  the  first  biplanes  to 
supersonic  aiifcraft  and  space  vehicles  was 
exciting,  arduous  and  rewarding.  Credit  for 
the  success  of  man's  conquest  of  the  air  and 
space  must  go  In  large  part  to  the  work  done 
at  the  research  center,  later  named  after 
Dr  Langley.  located  In  Hampton,  Va. 

In  recognition  of  Langley  Research  Center's 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of  the 
United  States  In  aeronautics  and  astro- 
nautics, the  first  week  of  October  has  been 
set  aside  by  Presidential  proclamation  to 
commemorate  50  years  of  service  to  the 
Nation. 

Prom  1917  to  1938.  Langley,  as  the  single 
laboratory  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics,  provided  the  facili- 
ties and  scientific  brainpower  necessary  to 
keep  the  nation  In  the  vanguard  of  aviation 
progress.  As  other  research  centers  were  es- 
tablished across  the  country  after  1938. 
Langley  staff  members  provided  the  leader- 
ship to  make  them  work.  When  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  was 
established  In  1958,  It  was  built  largely 
around  NACA  and  the  experience  gained  at 

Langley. 

Langley  has  assisted  in  Increasing  the 
speed  of  the  airplane  from  less  than  100 
mlles-per-hour  to  more  than  4.000  miles- 
per-hour.  It  has  helped  man  conquer  the 
air  and  move  toward  mastery  of  the  infinite 
space  above  the  atmosphere. 
Its  milestones  Include: 
The  development  in  the  1920's  of  a  cowl- 
ing for  aircooled  engines,  a  streamlining  ef- 
fect credited  with  increasing  the  speeds  of 
airplanes  of  that  period  from  12  to  15  per 
cent;  an  Innovation  that  made  possible  the 
use  of  engines  of  much  higher  horsepower; 

The  accumulation  of  scientific  data  and 
technical  competence  that  Increased  the  per- 
formance and  utility  of  aircraft  used  In 
Worid  War  II; 

The  conception  In  the  1940's  of  research 
planes  leading  to  history-making  advance- 
ments at  supersonic  and  hypersonic  speeds; 
The  design,  development,  and  practical  ap- 
plication in  the  'SO's  of  the  world's  first  tran- 
sonic wind  tunnels  which  bridged  the  tech- 
nological gap  In  research  facilities  between 
subsonic  and  supersonic  speeds; 

The  di.>:covery  and  verification  of  the 
.'Vrea  Rule,  a  revolutionary  Idea  concerning 
the  configuration  of  aircraft; 

The  development  of  much  of  the  technol- 
ogy for  a  practical  supersonic  commercial  air 
transport  plane. 

L.ingley  continues  In  Its  aeronautical  re- 
searches, working  on  current  and  future 
concepts  of  hypersonic  flight,  adv.^nced  su- 
personic aircraft,  helicopters,  vertical  takeoff 
and  landing  and  short  takeoff  and  landing 
aircraft  (VfoL  STOL).  and  support  services 
for  thp  exploration  of  space. 

If  Dr.  Langley  were  alive  today  he  would 
be  gratified  by  the  nation's  space  program. 
He  would  also  have  a  part  In  It.  He  had  from 
his  earllpst  years  been  interested  In  astron- 
omv.  For  many  years  he  was  Interested  In 
research  as  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. He  and  his  brother  John  built  from 
scratch  a  telescope  with  a  five-foot  focal 
length  and  a  seven-inch  mirror.  They  pol- 
ished and  discarded  20  mirrors  before  they 
fabricated  one  that  met  their  standards. 

Later,  at  the  Allegheny  Observatory,  he 
made  drawings  that  served  for  years  as  clas- 
sic sunspot  representations  Having  realized 
early  the  limitations  placed  on  astrophysics 
by  the  blanketing  layer  of  Earth's  atmos- 
phere, he  attempted  to  overcome  them  first 
by  trying  to  find  a  constant  that  would  repre- 
sent the  filtering  atmosphere  of  the  Earth, 
and  later  by  moving  Instruments  to  the  tops 


of    mountains    where    this   effect    would    be 
minimized. 

In  order  to  explore  the  physics  of  outer 
space  further  he  Invented  the  boloscope.  a 
device  that  could  measure  temperature  dif- 
ferences of  1  100,000  of  one  degree  Centi- 
grade. With  this  instrument  he  extended  the 
spectrum  to  a  point  until  then  undreamed 
of. 

It  was  not  until  he  was  50  years  old  that 
he  launched  a  new  career  In  aerodynamics. 
Tlie  credit  for  fiying  the  first  heavler-than- 
alr  machine  was  hotly  disputed  by  followers 
of  the  Wright  brothers  and  Langley  for  many 
years,  but  time  eventually  dulled  the  dispute 
and  all  of  the  figures  involved  were  given  due 
credit. 

Disputes  were  not  unusual  In  the  history 
of  aviation  progress. 

Attempts  to  end  NACA's  existence  as  an 
Independent  agency  were  made  with  regu- 
larity. It  was  proposed  at  varying  intervals 
that  NACAs  facilities  and  functions  be 
transferred  to  the  Navy,  the  Army,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  the  War  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce 

The  Langley  laboratory  also  suffered  Its 
share  of  natijral  disasters.  Wooden  build- 
ings, hangars  and  wind  tunnels  were  beset 
by  fires,  and  storms  and  floods  took  their 
toll.  Langley.  however,  pushed  aviation  prog- 
ress ahead  In  the  face  of  adversity  in  politics, 
natural  disasters,  and  a  shortage  of  funds 
dvirlng  the  Great  Depression  of  the  30's. 

A  five-foot  wind  tunnel  was  opened  In 
1920  In  many  wavs.  the  development  of  the 
airplane  has 'been  the  development  of  the 
wind  tunnel,  and  Langley  consistently  has 
pioneered  in  these  devices,  extending  with 
each  new  one  the  range  of  aerodynamic  test- 
ing that  can  be  done  on  the  ground. 

Langlev's  first  wind  ttmnel  was  not  un- 
usual. It'was  modeled  after  one  In  use  at  the 
British  National  Physical  Laboratory.  Similar 
models  were  In  use  by  the  Army,  Navy  and 
various  engineering  schools.  Its  operation  was 
quite  simple;  It  directed  a  stream  of  air 
across  a  model  airplane,  where  gages  meas- 
ured the  stresses. 

By  the  following  year  it  was  decided  that 
a  new  kind  of  wind  tunnel  was  needed,  one 
using  compressed  air.  It  was  known  for  some 
time  that  a  model's  behavior  differed  from 
that  of  a  full-scale  airplane.  By  raising  the 
air  pressure  In  the  wind  tunnel  this  differ- 
ence lu  the  effects  of  scale  was  overcome. 
As  a  result  of  tests  In  this  so-called  "vari- 
able density"  wind  tunnel,  NACA  studied  the 
feasibUity  "of  Jet  propulsion  some  25  years 
before  the  first  Jet  airplane  flew. 

In  1927,  a  tunnel  known  as  the  propeller 
research  tunnel,  large  enough  to  test  full- 
scale  parts,  was  put  into  oper.xtlcin.  It  had 
a  20-foot  test  section  through  which  air 
flowed  at  110  mlles-per-hour.  This  tunnel,  the 
world's  largest  at  that  time,  allowed  aero- 
dynamic tests  on  full-scale  propellers, 
fuselages,  landing  gear  and  other  aircraft 
parts. 

The  most  dramatic  breakthrough  achieved 
by  this  equipment  was  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  NACA  cowling.  A  streamlined 
covering  for  radial  air-cooled  engines,  the 
cowling  reduced  the  drag  created  by  exposed 
engine  parts.  Because  It  greatly  Improved 
cooling,  it  permitted  much  larger  engines  of 
grei-ter  power. 

In  Its  1928  report.  NACA  stated,  "by  the 
application  of  the  results  of  this  study  to 
this  study  to  a  Curtlss  AT-5A  Army  pursuit 
training  plane,  the  maximum  speed  was  In- 
creased from  118  to  137  mph.  This  Is  equiv- 
alent to  providing  approximately  83  addi- 
tional horsepower  without  additional  weight 
or  cost  of  engine,  fuel  consumption,  or  weight 
of  structure."  For  this  achievement.  NACA 
was  awarded  the  Collier  Trophy  for  1928. 

Another  benefit  from  the  Propeller  Re- 
search Tunnel  was  the  location  of  engine 
nacelles  on  the  leading  edges  of  wings,  rather 
than  slung  beneath  them  as  had  been  the 


previous  practice.  This  resulted  In  Important 
speed  gains.  The  amount  of  drag  on  fixed 
landing  gear  was  also  acctirately  determined 
Throughout  tlie  1930'6.  aviation  continued 
its  advance.  The  shape  of  wings  and  airplane 
bodies  all  over  the  world  were  determined  by 
the  knowledge  gained  at  Langley.  And  when 
World  War  II  came,  the  Information  acquired 
over  the  years  at  this  NACA  facility  contrib- 
uted mightily  to  America's  superior  wartime 
air  power. 

Elaborately  instrumented  research  rocket 
planes  were  carried  above  the  atmosphere, 
where  the  density  of  the  air  was  low,  to 
explore  transonic  and  supersonic  speeds. 
Starting  with  the  spectaciilar  flight  of  the 
X-1  and  progressing  through  the  more  and 
more  advanced  models,  speed  and  altitude 
records  were  broken  again  and  again  Lang- 
lev  shared  the  Collier  Trophy  with  Bell  Air- 
craft and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  for  this  pioneer- 
ing research  In  1947.  Today  the  X-15.  latest 
In  the  series,  has  achieved  speeds  over  4.000 
niiles-per-houT  and  altitudes  of  more  than 
354.000  feet 

Langlev  was  honored  with  the  Collier 
Trophy  again  in  1951  for  the  development 
and  practical  application  of  the  transonic 
wind  tunnel,  a  facility  that  bridged  the  gap 
which  once  existed  In  wind  tunnel  research 
In  the  range  from  high  subsonic  speeds  to 
those  Just  above  the  speed   of   sound. 

Langley's  fourth  Collier  Trophy  was  won 
In  1954  for  the  discovery  and  experimental 
verification  of  the  Area  Rule. 

Essentially,  the  Area  Rule  Is  a  method  to 
balance  In  a  rational  way  the  lengthwise  dis- 
tribution of  volume  of  fuselage  and  wings 
in  order  to  produce  an  airplane  with  mini- 
mum drag  at  transonic  speeds. 

Slight  modifications  of  the  shape  of  the 
airplane  fuselage  can  result  In  highly-Im- 
proved performance.  For  example,  a  fighter 
plane  prototype  was  unable  in  tests  to 
achieve  supersonic  speed.  With  slight  modifi- 
cations indicated  by  the  Area  Rule,  a  gain 
m  speed  as  much  as  25  per  cent  was  attained. 
Today.  Langley  continues  to  Improve  the 
speed  and  versatility  of  aircraft.  Some  of  Its 
objectives  are  Improved  helicopters  for  ur- 
ban travel  up  to  100  miles,  short  takeoff  and 
landing  aircraft  for  Interurban  travel  up  to 
about  500  miles,  and  Improvements  In  sub- 
sonic Jet  transports  to  allow  short  runway 
operation. 

Work  Is  going  forward  on  the  supersonic 
airplane,  and  in  the  more  distant  future  for 
an  airplane  designed  to  go  more  than  five 
times  the  speed  of  sound— the  hypersonic 
airplane. 

Langlev  was  the  birthplace  of  Project 
Mercury,  the  first  United  States  manned 
space  flight  project.  It  was  Instrtunental  In 
some  of  the  key  research  in  support  of  the 
successful  Gemini  project  and  the  Apollo 
program,  now  Just  getting  under  way. 

Langley  research  contributed  to  tlie  Echo 
passive  "communication  satellites.  Once 
launched  into  orbit,  a  large  aluminum-cov- 
ered mylar  plastic  balloon  automatically  in- 
flated and  was  used  to  bounce  electronic 
signals  from  one  point  on  Earth  down  to 
another.  Llne-of-slght  electronic  transmis- 
sion Is  generally  restricted  to  about  150 
miles;  by  means  of  Echo  satellites,  this  range 
was  extended  to  span  oceans  and  continents. 
In  addition,  regularly  published  reports  of 
the  transit  of  the  Echo  balloon  allowed  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world  to  see  their  first  man- 
made  satellite  move  across  the  night  sky. 

Langley  also  took  part  In  the  development 
of  the  versatile  Scout  rocket,  first  all-soUd- 
fueled  launch  vehicle  to  put  a  satellite  In 
orbit,  and  the  management  of  Lunar  Orbiter. 
a  spacecraft  which  circled  and  helped  map 
the  Moon.  Lunar  Orbiter  was  successful  in 
five  launches  on  five  attempts. 

Mercury  models  were  tested  in  Langley's 
wind  tunnels.  Tests  varied  from  static  sta- 
bility studies  on  full-scale  models  to  drag 
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and  heat  transfer  Investigations  on  models 
weighing  lees  than  a  ping-pong  ball. 

The  research  center  la  supporting  project 
Apollo  through  the  use  of  unique  simula- 
tors and  specialized  laboratories,  designed 
to  enable  the  country  to  gain  on  the  g^und 
experience  of  the  rigors  of  outer  space. 

The  experience  and  accomplishment* 
gained  at  Langley,  combined  with  the  avail- 
ability at  one  location  of  an  array  of  spe- 
cialized laboratory  facilities  and  equipment 
at  Hampton.  Is  unique.  Langley  today  con- 
stitutes a  vita!  national  resource  for  the  fu- 
ture conduct  of  advanced  research  and  tech- 
nology programs  In  aeronautics  and  the 
manned  and  unmanned  exploration  of  space. 

The  Senate  .joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  p£«sed.  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimovis  consent  that 
all  Members  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  ^S.J.  Res.  109>  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITIONAL   LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  niy 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing an  announcement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  ad- 
vise the  Members  of  the  House  that  we 
expect  to  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill  tomorrow. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
find  out  how  many  of  the  28  advisory 
committee  members  to  the  Speaker  are 
here.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A   call   of   the   House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  288] 

.\shley 

AsplnaU 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Blatnik  Corman  WllIlRm  D 

Brademas  Culver  Fountain 

Brock  de  la  Oarza  Gallagher 

Broomfleld  Dent  Gettys 

Brown.  Mich  Deruin&m  Hauan 

Bu.sh  Dlggs  Halleck 

Cabell  Erkhardt  Hanna 

Carey  Edwards  La  Helstoskl 

Carter  Evans.  Colo  Kluczynski 

Casey  Peighan  Kupferman 


Celler 

Flno 

Cleveland 

Flynt 

Convers 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Corbett 

Ford. 

Kyi 

Monagan 

Stuckey 

Landrum 

Nichols 

Teague.  Calif. 

Leggett 

Nix 

Tiernan 

Lukens 

OKonskl 

Tuck 

McCulloch 

ONelll.  Mass. 

Udall 

McDonald, 

Pettis 

Utt 

Mich. 

Pool 

Vander  Jagt 

McEwen 

Puclnskl 

Waggonner 

Macdonald. 

Rarlck 

Watkins 

Ma&s. 

Relfei 

Watts 

May 

Res  nick 

Whltener 

\Uchel 

Ronan 

Williams,  Miss 

Miller.  Calif. 

Sandman 

WllIU 

Mink 

St  Germain 

Wilson,  Bob 

Minshall 

Smith.  Iowa 

Wright 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  348 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  call  of  the 
Consent  Calendar.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
first  bill  on  the  calendar. 


SAUGUS    IRON    WORKS    NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE,  MASS. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  'H.R.  1308) 
to  establish  the  Saugus  Iron  Works  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 1308 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In 
order  to  preserve  in  public  ownership  the 
flrst  sustained  Integrated  Ironworks  In  the 
Thirteen  Colonies,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  acquire  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or 
otherwise,  lands  and  Interests  in  lands  with- 
in boundaries  of  the  area  generally  depicted 
on  drawing  numbered  NHS  SI  7100.  entitled 
"Proposed  Saugus  Iron  Works  National  His- 
toric Site",  dated  May  28.  1964,  which  Is  on 
file  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  features  histori- 
cally associated  with  the  Saugus  Iron  Works, 
Including  the  charcoal  pit  and  the  collection 
basin,  are  outside  the  boundaries  shown  on 
the  drawing  he  may  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  area  by  publication  of  a  notice  to  that 
effect  in  the  Federal  Register.  The  property 
acquired  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
known  as  the  Saugus  Iron  Works  National 
Historic  Site. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Saugus  Iron  Works  National  Historic  Site  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  approved  August  25, 
1916  (39  SUt  535).  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented, and  the  Act  approved  August  21, 
1935  (49  Stat.  666). 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  3.  through  page  2.  line  7, 
strike  out  all  of  section  1  and  Insert  the 
following  in  lieu  thereof: 

"That  in  order  to  preserve  In  public  own- 
ership the  flrst  sustained  integrated  Iron- 
works in  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  acquire  by  donation, 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  otherwise,  lands  and  Interests  In 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  area 
generally  depicted  on  drawing  numbered 
NHS-SI-7100B.  entitled  'Proposed  Saugus 
Iron  Works  National  Historic  Site',  dated 
May.   1967,  which  Is  on  file  in  the  Depart- 


ment of  the  Interior.  The  property  acquired 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  known  as 
the  Saugus  Iron  Works  National  Historic 
Site." 

On  page  2.  lines  13  and  14.  strike  out  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary"  and  insert 
"$400,000". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  1308.  a  bill  to  establLsh 
the  Saugus  Iron  Works  National  Historic 
Site  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  1308  is  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary-  of  the  Interior  to  ac- 
cept the  donation  of  the  site  of  one  of 
America's  earliest  industrial  land- 
marks— the  old  Saugus  Iron  Works.  The 
nucleus  of  this  proposed  national  historic 
site  consists  of  property  now  owned  by 
the  First  Iron  Works  Association,  Inc. 
This  association  has  offered  to  donate  all 
of  its  property,  comprising  some  eight 
acres,  to  the  United  States  for  the  pro- 
posed national  historic  site. 

This  colonial  iron  works  dates  back  to 
1648  and  the  site  was  first  owned  and  es- 
tablished under  an  English  partnership 
called  the  "Company  of  Undertakers  for 
the  Iron  Works  in  New  England,"  and 
was  operational  from  1648  to  1670.  The 
site  is  on  the  Saugus  River  about  ten 
miles  north  of  historic  Boston. 

The  old  Saugus  Iron  Works,  though 
not  successful  financially  because  of 
competitive  imports  and  mismanage- 
ment, was  a  prototype  of  a  modern  iron 
and  steel  plant.  It  was  an  integrated  mill 
producing  directly  malleable  wrought 
iron  in  contrast  to  pig  or  cast  iron.  This 
colonial  iron  works  supplied  the  tools  and 
hardware  verj-  much  needed  in  our  co- 
lonial development.  The  old  Saugus  Iron 
Works  was  a  symbolic  foreruimer  of 
America's  present-day  industrial  giants. 

The  historic  values  of  this  property 
were  i-ecognized  and  in  1943  the  First 
Iron  Works  Association.  Inc.,  a  private, 
nonprofit  organization  interested  in  his- 
toric preservation,  was  formed  to  protect 
the  site  from  being  moved  and  publicize 
its  historic  importance.  In  1949,  the 
American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute  became 
interested  in  the  restoration  of  the  Sau- 
gus Iron  Works  and  for  the  next  13  years 
spent  $2.4  million  in  support  of  the  ar- 
cheological  investigation  as  the  finst  step 
toward  reconstruction  of  this  site.  By 
1954,  extensive  archeolo.ucal  investiga- 
tion and  research  had  been  completed, 
the  works  were  created  and  opened  to  the 
public. 

The  restoration  and  reconstruction  of 
this  colonial  iron  works  has  been  accom- 
plished in  a  meticulous  manner  using 
the  foundations  of  the  original  building. 
The  work  has  been  done  and  supervised 
by  the  same  group  that  advised  and  as- 
sisted in  the  reconsti-uction  of  historic 
Williamsburg. 

At  the  site  of  the  first  iron  works  in 
America  one  can  see  how  iron  was  made 
in  the  early  days  of  this  Nation.  It  is  truly 
an  enlightening  experience  to  see  and 
particularly  for  those  people  who  live  in 
the  cities  and  towns  where  modern  steel 
methods  are  being  used. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  not«  that  this 
colonial  iron  works  was  probably  the  first 
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example  of  a  large  scale  capitalistic  en- 
terprise in  the  American  colonies.  The 
company  of  undertakers  starting  this 
venture  was  organized  in  England  and 
included  not  only  people  who  lived  in 
England  but  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  who  lived  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  including  members  of  the  clergy 
who  invested  their  money  in  this  original 
undertaking.  The  first  iron  works  was 
started  with  a  capital  investment  of  a 
thousand  po'onds  sterling  and  later  in- 
vestments brought  the  total  investment 
to  approximately  15.000  pounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posed Saugus  Iron  Works  National  His- 
toric Site  would,  in  my  opinion,  become  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  national  park 
system.  The  Saugus  Iron  Works  exempli- 
fies an  important  era  in  the  industrial 
and  economic  development  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  wish  to  commend  the  American 
Iron  &  Steel  Institute  for  its  spirit  and 
generosity  in  financing  the  excavation 
and  restoration  of  this  colonial  iron- 
works. And  further.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  First  Iron  Works  Association.  Inc.. 
for  its  preservation  of  this  historic  site 
and  offer  to  donate  the  Saugus  Iron 
Works  to  the  United  Stales  for  admin- 
istration as  a  national  historic  site. 

The  estimated  capital  cost  for  acquisi- 
tion of  additional  lands  and  development 
of  the  site  is  $400,000.  The  Advisory 
Board  on  National  Parks.  Historic  Sit«s. 
Buildmgs.  and  Monuments  has  endorsed 
the  proposal  to  establish  the  Saugus  Iron 
Works  as  a  national  historic  site. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous benefit  to  the  American  people 
to  be  authorized  to  accept  the  gift  of 
the  First  Iron  Works  Association.  Inc. 
and  the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute, 
who  have  done  an  exctllent  job  in  pre- 
seiTing  our  Americaii  heritage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  1308. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  FMr.  Taylor!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  1308  by  our  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Saylor,  is  to  set  up  the  Saugus 
Iron  Works  National  Historic  Site. 

Congressman  Saylor,  Congressman 
Skubitz,  and  I  visited  these  ironworks 
about  2  months  ago.  These  works  were 
one  of  the  most  interesting  attractions 
and  histoiic  spots  we  found  in  Boston. 

The  Saugus  Iron  Works  as  they  exist 
today  are  a  reconstruction  on  the  original 
foundations  of  the  first  integrated  iron- 
works in  America.  The  works  were  in 
actual  operation  from  1648  to  1670.  They 
consisted  of  a  blast  furnace,  a  forge,  a 
rolling  and  slitting  mill,  and  other  works. 
In  addition,  there  was  an  iron  master's 
house  which  is  still  standing  and  is  an 
Interesting  example  of  early  17th  cen- 
turj-  American  architecture.  There  are 
two  large  fireplaces  you  can  almost  walk 
in.  Most  of  the  reconstructed  works  are 
in  operating  condition  today  and  are  put 
through  their  paces  twice  a  day  when  the 


big  water  wheels  are  set  in  motion,  the 
fires  of  the  forge  flare  up.  and  the  ma- 
chinery goes  into  operation. 

Restoration  of  the  Saugus  Iron  Works 
was  accomplished  through  the  interest 
and  generosity  of  the  American  Iron  & 
Steel  Institute.  The  buildings  and  the 
8  acres  of  land  on  which  they  stand 
are  now  owned  by  the  First  Iron  Works 
Association.  Inc.  The  association's  in- 
come, however,  is  insufficient  for  it  to 
maintain  the  works  as  they  should  be 
maintained  and  the  American  Iron  & 
Steel  Institute  is  unwilling  to  invest  more 
money  in  the  project.  The  association  in- 
tends to  donate  these  assets  to  the  United 
States  if  H.R.  1308  becomes  law. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Sau- 
gus Iron  Works  represent  an  important 
chapter  in  our  early  industrial  history 
and  that,  as  such,  they  deserve  a  place  in 
the  national  park  system.  I  visualize  on 
this  spot  a  museum  of  great  national 
value  telling  the  story  of  development  of 
iron  processing  in  this  country  from  the 
very  beginning  when  it  was  in  its  primi- 
tive stage  down  to  the  present.  There  is 
a  small  museuni  there  now  that  could 
well  be  enlarged  to  tell  this  whole  stor>'. 

The  Interior  Department's  report  on 
the  bill  advised  us  that  its  cost  estimates 
were  $47,700  for  acquisition  of  two  par- 
cels of  land  in  addition  to  the  8  acres 
that  are  to  be  donated  and  $831,000  for 
rehabilitation  and  development  expenses. 
The  committee  thought  the  estimated 
cost  was  too  high  and  cut  this  figure  to 
$400,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  .support 
this  legislation  and  urge  its  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


amended  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "south- 
west quarter  section  '26;  west  half  ". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  tinie,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  biU  <H.R.  11576 1  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING   THE   SMALL  RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECTS  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^S.  862 1  to 
amend  the  Small  Reclamation  Pi-ojects 
Act  of  1956.  as  amended. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


GRAZING    RESER\rES    FOR    INDIANS 
OF  FORT  McDERMITT,  NEV. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  11576) 
to  amend  the  act  of  January-  17,  1936 
(49  Stat.  1094),  reserving  certain  public 
domain  lands  in  Nevada  and  Oregon  as 
a  grazing  reserve  for  Indians  of  Fort 
McDermitt,  Nev. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  similar  Senate  bill, 
S.  2162,  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2162 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the     United     States    ot 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Act 

of    January     17.     1936     (49     Stat.    1094),    Is 


RE.\LLOCATING  PART  OF  THE 
BANKRUPTCY  FILING  FEE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  8632"  to 
amend  sections  40c  <1)  and  52a  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  reallocate  part 
of  the  filing  fee  from  the  clerk's  earnings 
to  the  referees'  salary  and  expense  fund. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bilP 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
someone  who  has  had  this  bill  under 
consideration  how  we  are  doing  in  this 
country-  with  respect  to  bankruptcies. 
Are  they  increasing  or  decreasing? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  question  should  not 
alTect  this  proposal,  but  the  information 
I  have  is  that  there  are  more  bank- 
ruptcies being  filed. 

Mr,  GROSS.  There  are  more  bank- 
ruptcies being  filed  in  the  Great  Society 
than  heretofore? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  answer 
is  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  regret  t-o  hear  that,  but 
I  guess  it  goes  along  with  the  welfare 
state  that  is  being  established. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  8632 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  para- 
graph c(l)  of  section  40  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (11  U.S.C.  68c(l))  is  amended  by  de- 
leting  "$32"   and   inserting  in   lieu   thereof 

"&37". 

Sec.  2  Paragraph  a  of  section  52  of  the 
Bankruptcv  Act  (U  U.S.C.  80a)  is  amended 
by  deleting'  "$8"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"S3". 

Sec.  3.  This  amendatory  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date 
of  Its  approval. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ALLOTMENTS  TO  UNIFORMED  SAV- 
INGS DEPOSIT  PROGRAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  4772^ 
to  authorize  the  Secretaries  concerned 
to  direct  the  initiation  of  allotments  of 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  for  the  purpose 
of  making  deposits  under  section  1035  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.  4772 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiiies    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  ossembled.  That  when 
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the  Secretary  concerned  considers  It  to  be 
In  the  interest  of  a  member  of  an  Armed 
Force  or  his  dependents,  he  may  direct  the 
Initiation  of  an  allotment  of  the  unallotted 
pay  and  allowances  of  the  members  for  the 
purpose  of  making  deposits  under  section 
1035  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  If  the 
member  entered  a  "missing  status"  (ae  de- 
fined In  section  55U2)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code)  before  having  an  opportunity 
to  execute  an  allotment  for  that  purpose 
The  Secretary  may  direct  the  Initiation  of  an 
allotment  under  this  act  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  member,  but  the  allotment  shall 
be  terminated  upon  the  written  request  of 
the  member. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following  language: 

"That  section  1035  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection. 

"  'lei  The  Secretary  concerned,  or  his  des- 
ignee, may  In  the  Interest  of  a  member  who 
Is  In  a  missing  status  (as  defined  In  section 
551(21  of  title  37)  or  his  dependents.  Initiate, 
stop,  modify,  and  change  allotments,  and  au- 
thorize a  withdrawal  of  deposits,  made  under 
this  section,  even  though  the  member  had  an 
opportunity  to  deposit  amounts  under  this 
section  and  elected  not  to  do  so.  Interest 
may  be  computed  from  the  day  the  member 
entered  a  missing  status,  or  September  1, 
1966.  whichever  Is  later  ' 

"Sec.  2  This  act  becomes  effective  as  of 
September  1,  1966." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4772 
is  a  bill  that  would  give  members  of  the 
military  services  who  have  been  captured 
in  Vietnam,  or  who  are  missing,  certain 
rights  which  their  more  fortunate  com- 
panions have  today. 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  538  which  inaugurated  a  new  sav- 
ings deposit  program  for  members  of  the 
armed  forces.  This  new  program  replaced 
the  soldiers',  sailors',  and  airmen's  sav- 
ings deposit  program  which  had  virtually 
fallen  into  disuse. 

The  new  savings  deposit  law  became 
effective  on  September  1,  1966.  Unfortu- 
nately, and  through  a  mistaken  inter- 
pretation of  the  law,  the  Department  of 
Defense  thought  that  350  men  who  were 
captured  or  missing  on  that  date  could 
have  deposits  made  in  the  savings  fund 
on  their  behalf.  However,  the  Comptroller 
General  held  that  the  law  was  not  broad 
enough  to  cover  these  350  persons  in  a 
missing  status  in  'Vietnam.  This,  of 
course,  created  a  wholly  unreasonable 
situation  which  this  bill  is  designed  to 
correct. 

There  is  no  one  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  but  will  agree  that  those  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  be  captured  or  missing 
should  have  the  same  rights  as  other 
military  people  in  overseas  areas. 

H.R.  4772  as  Introduced  would  have 
taken  care  of  these  350  missing  persons. 
It  did  not.  however,  go  quite  far  enough 
and  the  committee,  therefore,  broadened 
it  to  remove  any  doubt  whatsoever  that 


any  person  achieving  the  status  of  miss- 
ing or  captured  after  September  1,  1966, 
would  have  these  same  rights  to  have 
deposits  made  in  the  savings  deposit 
program. 

That  is  aU  this  bill  will  do.  It  will  give 
captured  amd  missing  people  the  same 
rights  that  our  other  military  people  in 
overseas  areas  have  today. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.O'NtiLLl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak  in  support  of 
legislation  I  have  sponsored.  I  believe 
that  H.R.  4772  is  a  necessai-y  addition  to 
Public  Law  89-538. 

On  August  14,  1966.  the  Pr^ident 
signed  into  law  a  bill  that  both  Houses 
of  Congress  thought  necessary.  Public 
Law  89-538  established  a  new  savings 
deposit  program  for  members  of  our 
armed  services,  This  program  provides 
competitive  rates  of  interest  and  reason- 
able deposit  and  withdrawal  terms:  fea- 
tures which  the  old  program  lacked. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4772  is  to  extend 
the  privilege  of  that  program  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  in  a 
missing  status,  to  prisoners  of  war,  those 
people  who  do  not  have  the  option  to 
act  for  themselves.  There  were  350  men 
in  missin.E?  status  on  the  enacting  date 
of  Public  Law  89-583. 

Existing  legislation  does  not  provide 
for  tho.se  350  missing  men  and  their 
families.  H.R.  4772  will  correct  that  omis- 
sion This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretaries 
concerned  to  act  in  behalf  of  men  miss- 
ing or  captured  so  that  they  might  have 
the  benefit  of  this  program.  It  merely 
extends  the  privileges  now  enjoyed  by 
all  other  men  in  the  service. 

These  men  cannot  act  for  themselves. 
It  is  only  right  that  we  protect  their  in- 
tere.sts  and  assist  their  families.  I  hope 
the  Members  of  this  body  will  follow  the 
suggestion  of  the  Armed  Sei"vices  Com- 
mittee and  give  this  legislation  their  full 
support. 

Mr.  FISHER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Representative  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  for 
authoring  H.R.  4772,  and  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
bringing  it  before  the  House. 

I  joined  in  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion when  the  inequity  in  the  present 
law  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  the 
parents  of  my  first  appointment  to  the 
US  Naval  Academy,  who  is  listed  as 
missing  in  action  in  Vietnam.  My  bill. 
H.R.  4851,  is  a  companion  to  that  au- 
thored by  my  colleague. 

The  need  for  the  authority  contained 
in  this  bill — to  permit  the  Secretary  of 


the  service  branch  to  act  in  initiating  or 
modifying  allotments  In  the  Interest  of 
missing  or  captured  servicemen  or  their 
families — is  obvious.  These  men  cannot 
act  for  themselves,  and  certainly  every- 
effort  should  be  made  to  assist  them. 

It  Is  Indeed  gratifying  to  me  that  this 
legislation,  which  affects  about  350  men 
and  their  families,  has  the  full  approval 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  unanimous 
support  of  our  colleagues  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  It  certainly  ments 
similar  support  by  the  House. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JURISDICTION  AT  U.S.  NAVAL  STA- 
TION,  LONG   BEACH,   CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11767) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary-  of  the  Navy  to 
adjust  the  legislation  jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  the  United  States  over  lands 
comprising  the  U.S.  Naval  Station,  Lone 
Beach,  Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  11767 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  ReprescntatUes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Co7igress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may.  at  such  times  as 
he  may  deem  desirable,  retrocede  to  the 
State  of  California  all.  or  such  portion  as  he 
may  deem  desirable  for  retrocession,  of  the 
Jurisdiction  heretofore  acquired  by  the 
United  States  over  any  lands  comprising  the 
United  States  Naval  Station,  Long  Beach, 
California.  Retrocession  of  Jurisdiction  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  may  be  made  by 
filing  a  written  notice  of  such  retrocession 
with  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  California, 
and  shall  take  effect  upon  the  acceptance 
thereof  by  the  State  of  California  m  such 
manner  as  its  laws  may  prescribe. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  .Speaker.  H.R.  11707 
would  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  retrocede  to  the  State  of  California  all 
or  such  portion  as  hp  may  deem  desirable 
for  retrocession  of  the  jurisdiction  here- 
tofore acquired  by  the  United  States  over 
lands  comprising  the  U.S.  Naval  Station. 
Long  Beach.  Calif. 

This  authority  is  similar  to  many  other 
bills  that  we  have  passed  and  specifically 
is  sought  to  pei-mit  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, acting  through  local  civil  author- 
ities, to  furnish  regular  police  protection 
to  the  391  famiUes  residing  in  two  Navy 
housing  projects  constructed  on  separate 
parcels  of  land  which  now  comprise 
parts  of  the  Naval  Station.  Long  Beach. 
Calif. 

Retrocession  would  be  accomplished  by 
filing  written  notice  thereof  with  the 
Governor  of  California  to  be  effective 
upon  its  acceptance  by  the  State  in  such 
a  manner  as  its  laws  may  prescribe 

The  U.S.  Naval  Station.  Long  Beach. 
Calif.,  comprises  a  total  of  1.503.63  acres 
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of  land  and  submerged  land.  The  main 
site  of  the  naval  station  comprises 
1,102.46  acres  acquired  by  separate  con- 
demnation actions  in  1940.  1942,  and 
1963.  The  remaining  401.17  acres  of  land 
acquired  by  condemnation  and  transfer 
are  the  sites  of  seven  off-station  Navy 
housing  projects. 

Over  most  of  the  naval  station  and  the 
first  five  off-station  housing  projects,  the 
Government  jurisdiction  is  proprietorial 
only.  However,  over  a  243.46-acre  por- 
tion of  the  main  site — including  219.58 
acres  in  which  the  Government  interest 
is  only  a  leasehold  untU  August  9,  1970 — 
the  Government  presently  has  partial 
legislative  jurisdiction,  subject  only  to 
State  reserved  powers  of  taxation  and 
service  of  civil  and  criminal  process. 
Such  jurisdiction  is  vested  by  article  I, 
section  8,  clause  17  of  the  Constitution; 
section  255  of  title  40.  United  States 
Code;  an  act  of  the  California  Legislature 
of  March  12,  1872,  as  amended  by  chap- 
ter 710  of  the  statutes  of  1939 — Califor- 
nia Political  Code,  section  34— and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  letter  of  April  5.  1943. 
accepting  jurisdiction,  acknowledged  by 
California  State  Lands  Commission  let- 
ter of  April  10,  1943. 

The  same  Federal  constitutional  pro- 
vision and  statute,  the  same  substantive 
California  law,  recodified  as  California 
Government  Code,  section  ill  by  chap- 
ter 134,  California  Statutes  of  1943,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  letter  of  November 
12,  1943,  accepting  jurisdiction  and  Cali- 
fornia State  Lands  Commission  acknowl- 
edgment letter  of  November  12,  1943,  op- 
erated to  vest  the  Government  with  sim- 
ilar jurisdiction  over  485  acres  acquired 
in  1942  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
U.S.  Naval  Fuel  Depot,  San  Pedro,  Calif. 
Two  portions  of  this  485-acre  tract, 
measuring  58.86  and  88.77  acres,  were 
subsequently  transferred  from  the  Naval 
Fuel  Depot,  San  Pedro,  to  the  Naval  Sta- 
tion, Long  Beach.  Their  development 
and  use  as  Palos  Verdes  public  quarters 
and  the  San  Pedro  fund  housing  project, 
respectively,  has  given  rise  to  a  signifi- 
cant problem  In  the  furnishing  of  ade- 
quate police  protection  to  the  391  fam- 
ilies residing  in  the  housing  projects.  The 
Government's  existing  legislative  juris- 
diction over  the  entire  485  acres  leaves 
local  police  authorities  with  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  these  projects  for  performance 
of  their  ordinary  functions  of  law  en- 
forcement and  protection  of  persons 
and  property  on  behalf  of  the  residents. 
The  Navy  shore  patrol,  the  only  Govern- 
ment police  agency  readily  available, 
cannot  effectively  police  these  residential 
areas  since  it  has  no  general  authority 
over  persons  other  than  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Under  section  13  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  State  would  be  enforceable 
in  the  project  areas  notwithstanding  the 
lack  of  State  jurisdiction,  but  only  as 
Federal  law  and  only  by  such  other  Gov- 
ernment police  ofiScers  as  may  be  pro- 
vided. The  forum  for  enforcement  of  such 
laws  would  be  the  U.S.  district  court. 

The  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  and  of  the  coimty  of 
Los  Angeles,  presently  rendering  police 
services  In  the  general  localities  of  Palos 
Verdes  public  quarters  and  the  San  Pedro 
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fund  housing  project,  have  both  indicated 
willingness  to  furnish  these  housing  proj- 
ects with  their  regular  .services  if  the 
impediment  of  lack  of  jurisdiction  is  re- 
moved. Government  retrocession  of  leg- 
islative jurisdiction  over  these  projects 
as  soon  as  possible  is  considered  highly 
desirable  to  relieve  the  existing  unhappy 
situation.  Tills  will  make  regular  police 
services  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  county  of  Los  Angeles  available  to  oc- 
cupants of  portions  of  the  housing  proj- 
ect under  their  respective  jurisdictions. 
Advising  that  State  acceptance  of  retro- 
cession of  Go\-ernment  jurisdiction  will 
require  an  act  of  the  California  Legis- 
lature, the  California  State  Lands  Com- 
mission has  prepared  proposed  general 
legislation  to  effect  State  consent  to  Gov- 
ernment retrocession  of  jurisdiction  un- 
der certain  conditions  of  procedure. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ESTABLISHING  A  JUIXJE  ADVOCATE 
GENERAL'S  CORPS  IN  THE  NA^VY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  «H.R.  12910) 
to  establisli  a  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps  in  the  Navy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  simply  want  to  commend  the 
committee  for  bringing  forth  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  I  have 
advocated  the  creation  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  of  a  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  why  the  other  branches 
of  the  Service  have  had  a  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  Corps  and  not  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  committee  for  proposing  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  his  comments  and  to  also  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  support  of  this 
legislation  throughout  the  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  resenation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  12910 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amsrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
47  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
as  follows 

( 1 )  Section  801  ill)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(111  'Law  specialist'  means  a  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  Coast  Guard  designated 
for  special  duty  dawj." 

(2)  The  loUowlng  new  clause  Is  added  at 
the  end  of  section  801 : 

"il3i  'Judge  advocate'  means  an  officer  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  of  the 
Army  or  the  Navy  or  an  officer  of  the  Air 


Force  or  the  Marine  Corps  who  Is  designated 
as  a  Judge  advocate." 

(3)  Section  806(a)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  the  following 
sentences  in  place  thereof: 

"The  assignment  lor  duty  of  Judge  advo- 
cates of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  and 
law  specialists  of  the  Coast  Guard  shall  be 
made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  armed  force  of  which 
they  are  members  The  assignment  lor  duty 
of  Judge  advocates  of  the  Marine  Corps  shall 
be  made  by  direction  of  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps." 

(4i  Section  815(e)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "Army  or  Air  Force,  a  law 
specialist  of  the  Navy"  in  the  last  sentence 
and  substituting  In  place  thereof  the  words 
"Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps". 

I  5 )  Section  827  ( b  M  1 )  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "or  the  Air  Force  or  a  law 
specialist  of  the  Navy  or"  and  inserting  In 
place  thereof  the  words  ',  Navy.  Air  Force, 
or  Marine  Corps  or  a  law  specialist  of  the". 

(6i  Section  865(c)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "or  the  Air  Force,  a  law 
specialist  of  the  Navy"  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  the  words  ".  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Ma- 
rine Corps". 

I  7)  Section  936(a)  (1)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "and  the  Air  Force"  and  In- 
serting In  place  thereof  the  words  ",  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  513  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows; 

( 1 1   Section  5148  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  amending  the  catchllne  to  read: 
"5  5148.  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps: 
Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral; Judge  Advocate  General;  ap- 
pointment, term,  emoluments, 
duties": 

iB)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  as  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d(, 
respectively,  and  Inserting  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(al  The  Judge  .Advocate  General's  Corps 
Is  a  Staff  Corps  of  the  Navy,  and  shall  be 
organized  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.";   and 

iC)  by  striking  out.  In  subsection  (b)  as 
redesignated.  In  the  third  sentence,  the  word 
"officers"  and  inserting  In  place  thereof  the 
words    Judge  advocates", 

(2)  Section  5149  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§  5149  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral :  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral: Assistant  Judge  Advocate 
General 

"(a)  A  Judge  advocate  of  the  Navy  or 
Marine  Corps  who  has  the  qualifications  pre- 
scribed for  the  Judge  Advocate  General  In 
section  5148(b|  of  this  title  shall  be  detailed 
as  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Navy.  'While  so  serving  he  is  entitled  to  the 
rank  and  grade  of  rear  admiral  i  upper  half) 
or  major  general,  as  appropriate,  unless  en- 
titled to  a  higher  rank  or  grade  under  another 
provision  of  law  The  Deputy  Judge  Advocate 
General  is  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  of 
retirement  as  provided  for  chiefs  of  bureaus 
in  section  5133  of  this  title. 

"(b)  A  Judge  advocate  of  the  Navy  or 
Marine  Cor{>8  who  has  the  qualifications  pre- 
scribed for  the  Judge  Advocate  General  in 
section  5148(bi  of  this  title  shall  be  detailed 
as  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Navy. 

"(c)  When  there  Is  a  vacancy  In  the  Office 
of  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  or  during  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General,  the  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  Judge 
.Advocate  General  until  a  successor  Is  ap- 
pointed or  the  absence  or  disability  ceases. 

"(d)  When  subsection  (c)  cannot  be  com- 
piled with  because  of  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral,  the  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General 
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shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General." 

l3)  The  analysis  Is  amended  by  amending 
the  Itema  relating  to  sections  5148  and  5149 
to  read  as  follows: 

"5146.  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps:   Of- 
fice of  the  Judge  Advocate  General; 
Judge   Advocate  General;    appoint- 
ment, term,  emoluments,  duties. 
•'6149.  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General: 
Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General;  As- 
slsuuit  Judge  Advocate  General." 
Sec.   3.    Section   5404   of    title    10.    United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing ne*  subsecUon  at  the  end  thereof : 

•iC)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1  of  each  year,  shall  establUh  the  au- 
thortzed  strength  of  the  active  list  of  the 
Navy  in  officers  In  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corpe." 

Sec.  4.  Section  550e(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  clause 
after  clause  (Sc  '(6)  Officers  In  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps,";  and 

(2)  by  reniunberlng  clauses  (6),  (7).  and 
(8)  as  clauses  "(7)".  "i8)",  and  "(9)".  re- 
spectively. „   ,      . 

SEC.  5.  Chapter  539  of  title  10.  United 
State*  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  following  new  section  Is  added 
after  section  5578; 

"J  5578a.  Regular     Navy:      Judge     Advocate 
General's  Corps 

"(a)   Original  appolntmenta  to  the  active 
list  of  the  Navy  In  the  Jud^e  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corpe  mav  be  made  from  persons  who- 
'd)   axe   at   least   twenty-one  and   under 
thlrty-flve  vears  of  age; 

•■(2i  are  frraduates  of  an  accredited  law 
school  or  are  members  of  the  bar  of  a  Fed- 
eral court  or  the  highest  court  of  a  State: 

and  ^  , 

-,3 1  have  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
qualifications  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

For  the  purposes  of  determining  lineal  po- 
sition, permanent  grade,  seniority  In  perma- 
nent grade,  and  eligibility  for  promotion,  an 
officer  appointed  in  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
erals  Corps  shall  be  credited  with  the 
amount  of  service  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  but  not  less  than  three 
ye*rs. 

"(b»  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navv  may  prescribe,  appointments 
to  the  active  list  of  the  Navy  In  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps  may  be  made  from 
officers  of  the  Navy.  Including  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. In  the  line  or  In  another  staff  corpe. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  an  officer  ap- 
pointed under  this  subsection  shall  have  a 
running  mate  assigned  to  him  under  regtUa- 
tlons  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy." 

(21  Section  5587(c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "law.". 

fSi  The  following  new  section  Is  added  after 
section  5587: 

•'5  5587a.  Regular  Marine  Corps:  judge  ad- 
vocates, 
"(a)  'With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  any  officer  on  the  active  list  of 
the  Marine  Corps  who  Is  qur\llfted  under  sec- 
tion 827(b>  of  this  title  may,  upon  his  appli- 
cation, be  designated  as  a  Judge  advocate. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  determining  lineal 
position,  permanent  grade,  seniority  In  per- 
manent grade,  and  eligibility  for  promotion. 
a  person  appointed  to  the  active  list  of  the 
Marine  Corps  with  a  view  to  designation  as  a 
Judge  advocate  may  be  credited  with  the 
amount  of  service  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navv.  but  not  more  than  three  years." 
(4)  Section  5600(b>  Is  amended— 
(Ai  by  adding  at  the  end  of  clause  (1)  the 
words 

"(D)  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps— 3 
years;"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (2);  and 


(C)   by  renumbering  clause   (3)   as  clause 

(2). 

(5)    The  following  new  Items  are  Inserted 
In  the  analysis: 
•■5578a.  Regular  Navy:  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 

erals  Corps." 
"5587a.  Regular    Marine    Corps:     Judge    ad- 
vocates." 
Sec.    6.   Section    5762    of   title    10.   United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  5762(d)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  words  "Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps."  after  the  words  "Medical  Corps.". 

(2)  The  following  new  subsection  Is  added 
at  the  end: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  the  ap- 
propriate selection  board  convened  under 
chapter  543  of  this  title  with  the  number  of 
officers  that  may  be  recommended  for  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  captain  or  commander 
In  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corpe.  This 
number,  determined  by  the  Secretary  as  of 
the  date  the  selection   board  Is  convened — 

"(1)  may  not  exceed  the  total  number  of 
officers  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps 
In  the  promotion  zone  for  the  grade  con- 
cerned: and 

"(2)  may  not  be  less  than  the  product  of 
the  number  of  officers  of  the  Judge  Advx>cate 
General's  Corps  In  the  promotion  zone  and 
a  fraction,  of  which  the  numerator  Is  the 
number  of  male  line  officers,  not  restricted 
In  the  performance  of  duty,  placed  upon  the 
promotion  list  pursuant  to  the  report  of  the 
comparable  board  for  the  selection  of  line 
officers  convened  In  the  same  fiscal  year,  and 
the  denominator  is  the  number  of  male  line 
officers,  not  restricted  in  the  performance  of 
duty,  In  the  promotion  zone  considered  by 
that  board." 

Sec.  7.  Section  202  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (g)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  words  "or  as  Deputy  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Navy,"  after  the  word  "Navy". 

(2)  Subsection  (h)   Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (6) ; 

(B)  by  redesignating  clause  (7)  as  clause 
(8);  and' 

(C)  by  adding  Immediately  after  clause 
( 6 )  a  new  clause  as  follows : 

"(7)  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
the  Navy;  or". 

(3)  Subsection  (1)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  clause  (3)  thereof  and  by  renumbering 
clauses  (4i  and  (5)  as  clauses  (3)  and  (4), 
respectively. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  this  section  "law  specialist" 
means  a  line  officer  on  the  active  or  retired 
list  of  the  Regular  Navy  or  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve designated  for  special  duty  (law)  or  a 
line  officer  of  the  Naval  Reserve  assigned  a 
numerical  designator  indicating  a  special 
duty  officer  (law). 

(b)  AH  law  specialists  In  the  Navy  are  re- 
designated as  Judge  advocates  In  the  Judge 
Advj^cate  General's  Corps  of  the  Navy.  Each 
law  specialist  of  the  Navy  who  Is  on  a  promo- 
tion list  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  shall  be  placed  on  the  appropriate 
promotion  list  for  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps  and  shall  be  eligible  f.ir  promo- 
tion when  the  officer  who  Is  to  be  his  running 
mate  In  the  next  higher  grade  becomes  eligi- 
ble for  promotion  in  that  grade.  All  provi- 
sions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  not  In- 
consistent with  this  Act.  relating  to  officers 
of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy  shall  apply 
to  officers  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps  of  the  Navy. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  operate  to 
terminate  or  reduce  the  term  of  an  officer  who 
was  serving  as  Deputy  and  Assistant  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  Navy  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  Act  or  to  deprive 
him  of  the  rank.  pay.  allowances,  or  retire- 
ment privileges  to  which  he  was  then  en- 
titled. Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  an  officer  who  was  so  serving  on  the 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 


be  deemed  to  be  deuiled  as  Deputy  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General,  pursuant  to  section  5149  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
this  Act.  and.  In  addition  to  rights  and  bene- 
fits then  accrued,  to  be  entitled  to  the  rank 
and  retirement  benefits  authorized  by  that 
section.  For  the  purposes  of  determining  his 
eligibility  for  the  retirement  benefits  author- 
ized by  section  5149  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act.  an  officer  who 
Is  serving  as  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be 
credited  with  all  service  performed  under  ap- 
pointment or  detail  as  Deputy  and  Assistant 
Judge  Advocate  General  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  does  not  affect  rights  ac- 
rued.  duties  matured,  or  proceedings  com- 
menced before  its  effective  date. 

Sec.  11.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  all  provisions  of  law  applicible  to 
a  male  officer  in  the  Judge  Advocate  General  s 
Corps  of  the  Navy.  Including  the  Nav.al  Re- 
serve, are  applicable  to  a  woman  officer  In 
that  corps. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  3.  lines  20  through  25.  and  page  i. 
lines  1  through  21.  strike  entire  section  and 
substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"§  5149.  Office   of   the   Judge   Advocate   Gen- 
eral: Deputy  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral;   Assistant    Judge    Advocates 
General 

"(a)  A  Judge  advocate  cf  the  Navy  or  Ma- 
rine Corps  who  has  the  qualifications  pre- 
scribed for  the  Judge  Advocate  General  In 
section  5148(b)  of  this  title  .shall  be  detailed 
as  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Navy.  While  so  serving  he  is  entitled  to  the 
rank  and  grade  of  rear  admiral  (upper  half) 
or  major  gener.il,  as  appropriate,  unless  en- 
titled to  a  higher  rank  or  grade  under  an- 
other provision  of  law.  Tlie  Deputy  Judge 
Advocate  General  Is  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges  of  retirement  as  provided  for  chiefs 
of  bureaus  In  section  5133  of  this  title. 

"lb)  An  officer  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps  who  has  the  qualifications 
prescribed  for  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
in  section  5148(bi  of  this  title  shall  be  de- 
tailed as  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  the  Navy.  While  so  serving  he  Is  entitled 
to  the  rank  and  grade  to  rear  admiral  dower 
half),  unless  entitled  to  a  higher  rank  or 
grade  under  another  provision  of  law.  An 
officer  who  is  retired  while  serving  as  As- 
sl.stant  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy 
under  this  subsection  or  who,  after  serving 
at  least  twelve  months  as  Assistant  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  Navy,  is  retired 
after  completion  of  that  service  while  serv- 
ing m  a  lower  rank  or  grade,  may.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  be  retired 
with  the  rank  and  grade  of  rear  admiral 
(lower  half).  If  he  is  retired  as  a  rear  ad- 
miral, he  is  entitled  to  retired  pay  in  the 
lower  half  of  that  grade,  unless  entitled  to 
higher  pay  under  another  provision  of  law 

"(c)  A  Judge  advocate  of  the  Marine  Corps 
who  has  the  qualifications  prescribed  for 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  In  section 
4158(bi  of  this  title  shall  be  detailed  as  As- 
sistant Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy. 
While  so  serving  he  Is  entitled  to  the  ranlc 
and  grade  of  brigadier  general,  unless  en- 
titled to  a  higher  rank  or  grade  under  an- 
other provision  of  law.  An  officer  who  is  re- 
tired while  serving  .as  AssisUnt  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  of  the  Navy  under  this  sub- 
section or  who.  after  serving  at  least  twelve 
months  a.s  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  the  Navy,  Is  retired  after  completion 
of  that  service  while  serving  In  a  lo'.ver  rank 
or  grade,  mav.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, be  retired  with  the  rank  and  grade  cf 
brigadier  general.  If  he  is  retired  as  a  briga- 
dier general,  he  Is  entitled  to  the  retired  pay 
of  that  grade,  unless  entitled  to  higher  pay 
under  enother  prevision  of  law. 
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"(d)  When  there  Is  a  vacancy  In  the  Office 
of  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  or  during 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General,  the  Deputy  Judge  -Advocate 
General  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  until  a  successor  Is 
appointed  or  the  absence  or  disability  ceases. 

•■(e)  When  subsection  (d)  cannot  be  com- 
plied with  because  of  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral, the  Assistant  Judge  Advocates  General 
in  the  order  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General." 

On  page  7.  on  the  last  line  before  line  6. 
add  an  "s"  to  the  word  "Advocate". 

On  page  9,  after  line  4,  add  the  following: 

••(4i  The  following  new  subsection  Is 
added  at  the  end : 

•••{k)  Unless  appointed  to  a  higher  grade 
under  another  provision  of  law,  an  officer  of 
the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  serving  as  As- 
sistant Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy 
Is  entitled  to  the  basic  pay  of  a  rear  ad- 
miral (lower  half)  or  brigadier  general,  as 
appropriate,'  " 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to, 

Mr,  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPE.A.KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R,  12910 
would  provide  for  a  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps  in  :he  Navy.  At  the  outset, 
I  should  say  that  this  bill  stems  from 
legislation  which  had  been  carefully 
studied  and  drafted  by  our  able  and  con- 
scientious colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  uniformed 
lawyer  in  the  Navy — now  la'>v  special- 
ists— have  been  increasing  over  the  years. 
It  was  not  until  after  'World  War  II  that 
the  Navy  began  to  use  full-time  lawyers 
in  place  of  hne  officers  with  legal  training 
who  spent  part  time  on  legal  matters. 
Now  the  problems  have  become  even  more 
complex — with  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice,  with  the  increased  necessity 
of  providing  legal  guidance  to  service 
personnel  and  with  the  Navy's  increased 
responsibilities  around  the  w'orld. 

The  Na\T  has  had  to  rely  recently  more 
and  more  on  young  students  right  out  of 
law  school  to  provide  the  major  portion 
of  its  ofiBcers.  There  has  been  a  real 
dearth  of  officers  continuing  in  the  Navy 
making  it  a  lifetime  career.  Young  men 
who  have  been  interviewed  when  leaving 
the  service  have  said  that  one  of  the  two 
main  reasons  for  their  departure  was  the 
lack  of  a  professioiial  organization  within 
the  Navy.  This  bill  is  designed  to  supply 
that  lack.  It  is  hoped  that  with  a  full 
organization  within  the  Navy  more  young 
men  will  dec'de  that  there  is  a  place  in 
the  Navy  for  a  legal  career  and  will  .stay 
with  it  for  their  professional  lives.  Then 
the  lawyers  will  have  the  same  kind  of  an 
organization  within  which  they  can  have 
professional  recognition  as  the  doctors, 
the  dentists,  and  the  civil  engineers.  The 
bill  has  many  sections  because  it  was  nec- 
essary to  amend  many  parts  of  title  10  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps. 

The  bill  was  unanimously  approved  in 
subcommittee  and  in  the  full  committee. 
I  move  its  passage. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12910. 

I  support  this  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: First,  each  other  branch  of  the 
armed  sen'ices  already  has  such  a  corps 
and  has  found  this  to  be  efficient  and 
helpful;  second,  if  the  Navy  secures  the 
establishment  of  such  a  corps  it  will  be 
consistent  with  and  can-j'  out  the  inter- 
nal Navy  organization  in  other  staff  corps 
such  as  supply,  civil  engineering,  medical, 
dental,  nurse,  and  medical  services:  third, 
the  present  Navy  strength  of  persons  do- 
ing this  legal  work  is  now  at  the  level  of 
555  and  the  demand  for  the  type  of  work 
which  they  do  is  increasing.  Recently  en- 
acted legislation  to  require  the  Navj-  to 
recover  certain  funds  under  the  Medical 
Care  Recovery  Act  of  1962  and  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act  of  1966  have  in- 
creased the  responsibilities  of  Navy  law- 
yers. Further,  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  fuiTiishing  free  legal  counsel  to  the 
accused  must  eventually  be  consistently 
carried  out  in  the  armed  semces,  and 
this  would  require  a  substantial  number 
of  lawyers.  So  it  is  clear  from  these  and 
other  things  that  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Navy  lawyers  have  increased  sub- 
stantially through  recent  years,  and  it 
seems  clear  for  this  reason  alone  that 
the  Navy  should  be  allowed  the  same 
organizational  structure  in  this  field  as 
is  enjoyed  by  other  branches  of  the  serv- 
ices. Fourth,  and  finally,  the  legislation 
will  assist  in  obtaining  and  retaining  ade- 
quate Navy  lawyers.  The  experience  level 
of  the  Navy  lawyer  has  been  steadily 
declining  since  1957  Although  the  num- 
bers available  for  the  Navy  have  been 
adequate,  if  their  lack  of  experience  is 
not  considered,  the  numbers  reflect  very 
largely  the  present  draft  situation.  This 
means  that  we  are  obtaining  inexperi- 
enced lawyers  and  that  when  the  draft 
situation  eases  even  they  will  not  be 
available.  Even  at  the  present  time  the 
question  of  retention  of  an  adequate 
number  of  lawyers  with  experience  is 
very  mucli  a  problem.  This  legislation 
would  help  to  correct  this  situation. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  creation  of  a 
Navy  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps 
would  be  a  great  help  in  the  retention 
problems  of  the  Navy  in  the  field  of 
maintaining  adequate  lawyers  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  are  placed  upon  them 
by  statute.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
House  will  pass  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FACILITATING  COMPUTATION  OF 
TOBACCO  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  1564)  to 
amend  the  marketing  quota  pro'visions 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended. 

There  k)eing  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


S.  1564 

Be  It  e^wicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  313(g)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  convert  the 
national  marketing  quota  mio  a  national 
acreage  allotment  by  dividing  the  national 
marketing  quota  by  the  national  average 
yield  for  the  five  years  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  in  which  the  national  market- 
ing quota  Is  proclaimed,  and  may  apportion 
the  national  acreage  allotment,  less  a  reserve 
of  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  thereof  for  new 
farms,  for  making  corrections  In  old  farm 
acreage  allotments,  and  for  adjusting  In- 
equities In  old  farm  acreage  allotments, 
through  the  local  committees  among  farms 
on  the  basis  of  the  factors  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (b) ,  using  past  farm  acreage  and  past 
farm  acreage  allotments  for  tobacco  in  lieu 
of  past  marketing  of  tobacco;  and  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  basis  of  the  factors  set  forth 
In  subsection  (c)  and  the  past  tobacco  ex- 
perience of  the  farm  operator,  shall  through 
the  local  committees  allot  that  portion  of 
the  national  acreage  allotment  reserved  for 
new  farms  among  farms  on  which  no  tobacco 
■was  produced  or  considered  produced  during 
the  last  five  years." 

The  bill  w  as  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


ECONOMIC   AND   SOCIAL   DEVELOP- 
MENT IN  THE  RYUKYU  ISLANDS 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  'H  R.  4903)  to  amend  the  act  provid- 
ing for  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

H.R.  4903 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A7nerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  of  July  12.  1960.  Public 
Law  86-629.  as  amended  (76  Slat  742).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  figure  "$12.- 
000.000"  and  Inserting  the  figure  "$25,000.- 
000"  In  place  thereof. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HR.  4903  would  raise  our 
assistance  to  the  Ryukyu  Islands  from 
the  sum  of  $12  million  to  $25  million. 

The  bill,  however.  L«  very  muc  i  more 
important  than  the  amount  of  money 
would  indicate,  and  I  shall  attempt  to 
make  this  statement  abundantly  clear 
during  my  discussion  of  what  the  bill,  if 
adopted,  would  do. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  third  time  that  legislation  of  this 
kind  has  been  considered  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Only  last  year,  in 
March,  we  considered  a  bill,  identical  in 
Its  language  to  the  one  which  is  pending 
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before  us  today.  That  bill  was  reported 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
unanimously  and  passed  the  House.  How- 
ever, It  failed  of  passage  in  the  other 
body 

P'urther.  by  reason  of  your  approval 
of  this  same  legislation — and  I  do  not 
intend  to  go  into  great  detail,  since  great 
detail  as  has  been  gone  into  on  previous 
occasions,  we  do  have  a  real  high  priority 
and  practical  obligation  to  the  people  of 
Okinawa.  Legislation  of  this  kind  Is  In 
the  last  analysis  serving  our  own  l)est 
interests  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Okinawa  is  our  most  important  military 
installation  in  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  investment  to  date  in 
structures  alone  on  Okinawa  is  in  excess 
of  one-half  billion  dollars.  Of  course, 
what  this  bill  will  do,  if  enacted,  is  very 
simply  stated  as  follows:  It  will  permit 
the  raising  of  teachers'  salaries,  for  ex- 
ample in  the  area  of  public  health,  It 
will  provide  for  disease  control  and  for 
health  and  medical  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. 

It  will  permit  the  building  of  roads, 
bridges,  and  a  sewer  system,  and  many 
other  thines  of  this  same  general  nature. 
Mr  Speaker,  I  will  not  go  into  further 
detail  on  this  unless  of  course  there  are 
some  questions  on  the  part  of  the  Mem- 
bers But.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  essen- 
tial bill  in  support  of  our  military  in- 
stallat'.ons  in  Okinawa 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PRICE  of  Dlinois.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill,  as  I  believe  the 
gentleman  has  stated,  would  increase  the 
authorization  for  the  support  of  the  Ryu- 
kyu  Islands  from  $12  million  to  $25  mil- 
lion a  year? 
Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr  GROSS.  Why,  having  taken  the 
Islands  at  a  terrific  price  in  blood  and 
lives,  must  we  now,  in  addition  to  the 
economic  support  that  our  huge  base 
there  gives  to  these  people,  more  than 
double  the  direct  authorization  each 
year? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  emphasis  has  been  placed 
In  the  past  that  since  we  took  Okinawa 
by  conquest  our  use  of  the  islands  is 
merely  the  result  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Japanese. 

The  gentleman  will  grant  this  Is  the 
emphasis  that  sometimes  has  been  placed 
In  these  matters,  that  is  true.  But  it  fails 
to  recognize  that  Okinawa  is  far  sep- 
arated from  Japan,  and  has  in  many 
ways  its  own.  ancient  culture.  The  Oki- 
nawans  were  never  really  our  enemies; 
they  were  rather  the  unhappy  victims 
of  the  war  that  had  little  or  no  presence 
there.  They  do.  however,  consider  them- 
selves a  part  of  Japan.  They  compare 
their  situation  as  against  the  situation 
In  the  other  prefectures  of  Japan.  They 
comi>are  their  progress  with  the  progress 
being  made  In  the  other  prefectures  of 
Japan.  Unfortunateb'.  they  find  them- 
selves a  little  bit  below  that  progress. 

I  believe  we  have  some  responsibility 
to  assist  them  In  at  least  maintaining 
the  same  rate  of  progress  as  the  people 
In  the  other  areas  of  Japan  enjoy. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Yes;  I  yield  fur- 
tner  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  of  no  one  who 
wants  to  surrender  this  bastion  we  have 
in  the  Pacific.  That  is  not  the  issue  at 
all.  What  I  am  concerned  about  is  this 
continual  increasing  of  the  spending  of 
our  taxpayers'  money  on  the  Ryukyus, 
with  the  Japanese  continuing  to  insist 
that  they  again  take  over  the  rule  of  the 
Ryukyus  and  Matsuoko,  chief  of  the 
local  goverrunent,  insisting  on  a  return 
to  Japanese  jurisdiction. 

What  are  we  proposing  to  do;  spend 
more  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
putting  capital  improvements  on  Oki- 
nawa and  then  one  day  turning  the  huge 
investment  over  to  the  Japanese? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  went  into  this  quite 
thoroughly  during  our  hearings,  and  we 
have  held  extensive  hearings  on  this 
matter.  The  Okinawa  situation  is  a  con- 
tinuing situation.  The  increase  in  the 
cost  of  operation  is  like  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  The  economics  have  im- 
proved, naturally,  and  we  want  them  to 
continue  to  improve. 

But  I  do  want  to  comment  on  the  gen- 
tleman's concern  about  the  reversion  of 
the  islands  to  Japan.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  said  in  the  past  about  the 
possibility  of  returning  Okinawa  to 
Japan.  That  is  the  reason  we  were  care- 
ful in  our  hearings  to  give  much  atten- 
tion to  this  matter.  We  went  into  it  in 
detail,  and  I  might  say  we  went  into  it 
in  depth,  both  with  the  Army  represent- 
ative and  Ambassador  Berger  of  the 
State  Department,  and  I  want  to  state 
frankly — and  I  believe  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  will  agree  with 
me — that  there  is  not  any  thought  on 
this  side,  at  least,  in  our  Government 
being  given  to  the  return  of  Okinawa  to 
Japan.  There  was  no  division  of  opinion 
on  this  in  any  of  the  testimony  received 
by  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  there  are 
about  a  million  natives  on  the  Ryukyu 
Islands? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  There  are  some- 
thing less  than  a  million.  It  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  940.000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  about  700,000  of  them 
are  on  Okinawa? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois,  That  is  true- 
yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  figures  as  to  the  Japanese  contribu- 
tion to  the  economy  of  the  islands? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Yes,  we  do.  The 
Japanese  have  contributed  about  $26  mil- 
lion in  1967  to  the  same  type  of  program. 
Over  $67  million  since  1951. 

Mr,  GROSS.  What  is  their  annual 
share  of  the  contribution?  I  know  what 
it  i.s  for  1966,  but  what  was  it  for  1967? 
or  what  is  it  estimated  to  be? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  They  are  In- 
creasing it  to  about  $25  million  in  1967 
and  it  has  been  a  steady  increase  each 
year  since  1951. 

Mr.  GROSS  In  other  words,  the  Japa- 
nese in  fiscal  year  1966  put  in  about  $16 
million  into  Okinawa ;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  is  right. 
They  are  increasing  it  this  year. 


I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
is  one  reason  for  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing our  authorization  because  we  have  a 
partnership  program  with  the  Japanese 
for  sharing  the  costs  of  certain  specific 
items  that  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
economy  of  Okinawa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
bulk  of  Ryukyus  exports  are  to  Japan, 
and  the  bulk  of  their  imports  are  from 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Dhnois.  That  may  be 
true.  But  the  Okinawans  for  a  long  time 
have  attempted  to  increase  their  trade 
with  other  parts  of  the  world  and  they 
have  attempted  to  increase  their  busi- 
ness with  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  we  are 
about  to  vote  here  to  double  the  take 
from  the  United  States— from  $12  to  $25 
million — and  yet  w^e  do  not  have  the 
slightest  assurance  that  this  is  going  to 
provide  us  with  any  larger  share  of  the 
trade  with  the  Ryukyus.  and  principally 
Okinawa?  The  Japanese  are  living  high 
on  the  hog  so  far  as  trade  with  the 
Ryukyus  is  concerned,  and  we  are  put- 
ting in  more  money  than  the  Japanese. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  No.  no — we  are 
not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  yes.  we  are  when  it 
is  all  totaled. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  In  the  whole 
picture — in  the  operation  of  our  base — 
yes.  But  in  the  particular  program  for 
which  these  funds  are  being  provided,  we 
are  not.  We  have  to  face  the  practical  sit- 
uation we  are  in  In  Okinawa.  We  have 
our  main  military  in.stallatlon  in  Asia 
in  Okinawa.  We  are  going  to  have  to  stay 
there  a  long  time  and  the  gentleman.  I 
think,  wants  us  to  stay  there.  If  we  are 
going  to  stay  there,  we  have  to  meet  our 
responsibilities  to  the  area  and  we  have 
to  assist  the  people  of  Okinawa  to  pro- 
mote and  build  up  their  economy  and  to 
do  the  essential  things  that  are  neces- 
sar>'  and  this  money  will  help  them. 

This  is  for  educational  programs.  It  is 
for  public  health  and  medical  programs, 
and  public  safety  and  cultural  facilities. 
It  is  for  public  works  and  economic  de- 
velopment. It  is  for  the  construction  of 
a  sewer  system  and  of  a  water  system 
and  for  transportation.  It  is  for  all  the 
essential  things  that  go  to  malie  up  the 
economy  of  a  country.  These  are  just  as 
essential  for  our  troops  over  there  be- 
cause without  an  adequate  water  supply 
and  without  an  adequate  sewer  system. 
we  are  adversely  affected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  again  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  obtained  the  island  of  Oki- 
nawa at  a  staggering  price  in  lives  and 
b'.ood  of  Americans.  I  know  of  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  tocay  expend  the  kind 
of  money  that  we  are.  over  and  above 
the  contribution  that  the  stationing  of 
our  troops  at  this  base  contributes  to 
their  economy.  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
we  should  continue  to  pay  right  through 
the  nose  to  the  Ryukyus  who  are  demon- 
strating at  times  and  insisting  that  they 
be  returned  to  Japanese  rule. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  do  not  follow 
the  logic  of  the  gentleman  because  if  he 
thinks  that  we  should  stay  there,  and  if 
h?  thinks  we  are  there  by  conquest,  and 
if  he  thinks  we  have  a  right  to  be  there, 
then  we  have  the  obligation  to  maintain 
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the  island  and  support  its  economy.  We 
have  $1.5  billion  in  a  miUtary  operation 
there  to  maintain  and  protect.  I  think 
it  is  in  our  own  self-interest  that  we  do 
this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  any  number 
of  the  natives  employed  by  the  U.S. 
Government  at  good  pay  by  Asian 
standards  and  that  is  where  their  econ- 
omy gets  its  biggest  boost. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Of  course,  they 
are.  There  is  no  argument  about  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  why  double  the 
amount  of  the  authorization  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Because  the 
sewer  systems  are  essential.  The  water 
system  is  essential.  Because  the  educa- 
tional system  is  essential.  Because  these 
funds  are  required  to  bolster  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country  and  at  least  to  try 
to  bring  them  up  to  a  level  equal  to  that 
of  the  people  in  other  prefectures  of 
Japan. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  sad  reflection  on 
America  if  we  are  not  able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  recent  visit  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan  to  this  countr>' 
have  anything  to  do  with  a  commitment 
to  pass  this  bill?  Is  the  effort  to  pass 
this  bill  a  result  of  his  visit  here? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  it.  This  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  in  the  89th  Congress  before 
his  visit  here  This  will  be  the  third  time 
it  has  been  passed.  It  has  been  passed 
twice  by  the  House. 

I  would  like  the  gentleman  to  bear  in 
mind  the  preamble  to  the  basic  law  re- 
lated to  those  islands.  Here  is  what  it 
says: 

In  the  exercise  by  the  President  of  the 
authorltv  over  the  Ryukyu  Islands  granted 
to  the  United  States.  Article  III  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  every  effort  shall 
be  made  to  Improve  the  welfare  and  well 
being  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  and  to  promote  their  economic  and 
cultural  development. 

That  is  what  we  seek  to  do  with  this 
bill,  but  without  these  funds  we  will  not 
be  in  a  very  good  position  to  fulfill  this 
commitment  in  the  preamble  to  the 
treaty  entered  into  with  Japan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  the  Japanese  put- 
ting in  $16  million  and  with  an  increase 
in  our  contribution  to  $25  miUion,  that 
would  be  $41  million  going  into  that 
countrv',  in  addition  to  the  other  money 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  We  must  con- 
tribute $25  million  even  to  match  what 
the  Japanese  may  be  expected  to  put  in 
The  Japane-se  put  up  $16  million  in  1966. 
We  were  not  able  to  do  that  In  this  par- 
ticular program.  The  Japanese  were 
able  to  put  $25  million  in  for  fiscal  1967. 
which  we  are  not  able  to  match  because 
we  do  not  have  sufficient  authorization 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
appreciate  that  the  U.S.  Treasury  Is 
■busted,"  and  that  we  are  borrowing 
money  ever>'  hour  of  everv'  day  to  run 
this  Government?  And  this  is  an  increase 
of  more  than  100  percent  in  our  au- 
thorization for  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  I  just 


do  not  go  along  with  it,  and  I  want  the 
record  to  show  that  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  To  protect  an 
investment  of  $1,500,000,000  that  we  have 
in  miUtary  operations  iii  the  Ryukyus 
and  which  we  hope  to  maintain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  channeling  of  more 
and  more  millions  of  dollars  into  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  is  necessarj-  for  our  re- 
tention of  the  Ryukyus.  then  we  had  bet- 
ter prepare  to  get  out  of  there  now.  be- 
cause we  cannot  continue  this  endlessly 
and  forever.  We  cannot  always  buy  our 
way  around  the  world.  In  this  case  there 
is  no  justification  for  buying  our  right  to 
stay  on  Okinawa  or  any  other  island  of 
that  chain. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ■' 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  The  report  indicates 
that  the  Go\ernment  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  a  residual  sovereignty 
of  Japan  with  respect  to  the  Ryukyu 
Islands.  We  all  know  that  Japan  has  been 
increasing  their  economic  aid  and  tech- 
nical assistance  throughout  Southeast 
Asia  in  recent  years.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  Government,  and 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  are 
providing  a  nuclear  as  well  as  conven- 
tional umbrella  over  Japan,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  security  treaty  and 
their  Constitution  require  that  Japan 
not  have  a  Military  Establishment  and 
therefore  she  does  not  bear  the  costs  of 
defense,  would  it  not  seem  reasonable  for 
the  U.S.  Government  to  encourage  Japan 
to  undertake  a  greater  role  with  respect 
to  economic  assistance  in  the  Ryukyu 
Islands. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  brought  that  up.  because  at 
this  point  I  would  like  to  read  into  the 
Record  how  tlie  Japanese  contribution 
has  been  increasing  year  by  year. 

In  1960  the  Japanese  Government  con- 
tributed about  $172,000.  Then  m  1961. 
S570.000;  in  1965.  to  $8  million:  in  1966. 
$16  million:  in  1967.  $25  million. 

So  those  figures  indicate  that  the  con- 
tributions of  Japan  have  grown  year  by 
year. 

So  Japan  has  been  increasing  its  con- 
tribution. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman — I  think 
he  will  agree  with  me — that  it  is  in  our 
interest  to  maintain  our  bases  on 
Okinawa.  I  do  not  know  where  we  would 
go  in  the  Asian  area,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  the  cost  of  replacement  of  the 
facilities  would  be  in  some  other  place 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  certainly 
am  not  debating  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  should 
retain  bases  on  Okinawa — at  least  until 
such  time  as  the  world  situation  is  such 
that  those  bases  are  no  longer  required. 

My  point  is  this.  On  the  economic  side, 
and  it  assumes  continuation  of  U.S.  in- 
volvement there  and  the  base  there,  and 
a  continued  attitude  on  the  part  of  Japan 
that  they  recognize,  as  we  do,  a  residual 
sovereignty.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Japan  is  spending  less  than  5  percent  of 
her  national  budget  per  year  on  defense 
and  on  their  foreign  aid  programs — and 
my  guess  is  that  it  would  be  something 


closer  to  2  or  3  percent — and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Government  is 
spending  approximately  60  percent  on 
defense,  military  assistance,  and  foreign 
aid,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  not  be  unrea- 
sonable for  the  United  States  to  at- 
tempt to  make  an  arrangement  with 
Japan  whereby  Japan  would  undertake 
a  proportionally  greater  portion  of  the 
assistance  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  ray 
time  IS  almost  up,  so  I  will  reply  to  the 
gentleman  very  rapidly.  First  of  all,  the 
Japanese  Government  is  precluded  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  from  operation  of  mili- 
tary defense  there. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  The  gentleman  is  not 
answering  my  question.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Secondly.  I  do 
not  think  there  would  Ije  any  difficulty 
in  the  world  in  having  the  Japanese  put 
more  funds  into  the  existing  joint  pro- 
gram, but  it  would  then  strengthen  their 
case  for  early  reversion  and  would  cause 
considerable  problems. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
interested  to  hear  the  gentleman  say  that 
that  is  what  is  behind  his  position. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  thmk  we 
should  bear  that  in  mind. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  bill,  H.R  4903,  being  full  well 
aware  of  the  argument  that  has  gone 
before.  In  noting  that,  I  will  advise 
our  colleagues  to  review  the  committee 
report,  pages  5,  6,  7.  and  8  in  particu- 
lar. These  pertain  to  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Ryukyus  It  per- 
tains to  something  that  has  been  very 
close  to  the  heart  of  those  of  us  who 
have  been  in  the  militai-y  (and  perhaps 
are  still  in  the  Reserves),  those  of  us 
who  have  .served  in  Okinawa  and  in  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  in  World  War  II,  or 
who  have  visited  there  officially  as  archi- 
tects for  the  Congress  since  that  tune,  or 
indeed  even  on  active  duty  as  Reserves. 
I  refer  to  the  fact  that  control  of 
the  Ryukyus  is  in  their  assembly,  elected 
in  a  representative  fashion,  in  their 
elected  head  of  State,  in  the  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Ryukyus,  and  the  civil- 
ian adviser  to  the  High  Commissioner. 

The  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ryu- 
kyus has  three  different  hats  to  wear: 
First  of  all.  he  is  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  9th  Corps  of  the  Army:  secondly, 
he  is  the  High  Commissioner  and  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Department  and  has 
State  Department  functions:  and  also, 
indeed  his  civilian  adviser  is  for  the  most 
part  from  and  nominated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  I  for  one  am  adamant  in 
my  belief  that  the  High  Commissioner 
should  remain  an  armed  service  repre- 
sentative and  designee. 

This  is  a  very  complex  situation.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  under  the  de  facto 
sovereignty  which  we  exercise  there,  al- 
though Executive  Order  No,  10713.  and 
indeed  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan, 
sections  2  and  3.  do  not  clearly  establi.-^h 
this  as  a  total  sovereign  right  or  a  ceding 
of  terrltor>'  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, it  Is  beyond  any  peradventuie  of 
doubt  important  that  we  maintain  this 
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as  a  crossroads  of  the  military  in  the 
Western  Pacific,  as  far  as  our  ability  to 
maintain  freedom  around  the  world  Is 
concerned. 

I.  for  one.  do  feel  that  it  is  unportant 
that  we  maintain  this  bastion  in  the 
far  western  Pacific  forever.  If  we  do  so. 
I  think  we  do  have  some  obliKation  to 
see  that,  on  a  private  enterprise  basi.s  and 
on  a  government  basis,  if  necessary,  -we 
fly  our  flag."  in  this  area. 

Toward  this  end  I  have  Indeed  gone 
so  far  as  to  solicit  private  enterprise 
from  time  to  time,  and  some  medical  care 
in  particular,  and  the  Sears.  Roebuck 
Foup.dation  specifically,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  clinics  needed  "-here,  and 
also  to  see  that  some  American-trained 
physicians  practice  there.  We  were  par- 
tially successful  in  this  effort  for  the 
area 

There  has  been  a  need  for  and  an  op- 
portunity to  fly  the  fla'.,'  there  with  fer- 
tilizer plants,  increased  farming  tech- 
niques with  land  restoration  objectives, 
paints,  certainly  private  power,  and 
many  other  areas 

So  long  as  we  are  going  to  maintain 
this  as  a  base,  and  maintain  control,  in- 
cludint;  the  health  factors  and  the  re- 
quired sanitation  in  this  faraway  place- 
much  of  it  for  military  purposes,  our 
obligation  is  worthwhile:  and  albeit,  as 
stated,  we  can  never  retract  or  take  from 
them  the  installations  of  private  enter- 
prise, there  planted  in  an  effort  to  fly  our 
flag,  or  any  public  installation,  we  need 
do  this  for  the  wea   of  all  concerned. 

Personally,  after  careful  consideration 
of  this  bill,  after  having  visited  both  with 
past  and  present  high  commissioners  and 
representatives  from  the  Ryukyus,  after 
having  been  assured  by  our  Department 
of   State— which   I   am   not   always,   so 
positive    can    and    will    maintain    our 
sovereignty    there,   other   than   residual 
sovereignty,  as  indeed  they  are  now  at- 
tempting to  do  in  the  Panama  Canal— 
I  have  come  to  the  considered  opinion, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  better  for   us   to  so 
manipulate  and  to  so  contribute  anJ  to 
no  constitute  our  control,  and  the  high 
commissioner's  veto  power,  along  with 
the  ascendancy  of  the  GRI  'the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  Ryukus',  that  the/  will. 
in  the  open  market  place  on  a  fair  enter- 
prise basis,  put  out  bius  for  the  eletvric 
power  company,  which  certainly  we  have 
subsidized  in  the  past,  even  by  putting 
barges  alongside,  and  ships  to  generate 
power  in  times  of  need  from  low  power 
peaks  so  that  they   themselves  will  be 
able  to  build  the  powerplant  on  a  com- 
petitive basis,  rather  than  let  the  Corps 
of    Engineers    do    it.    which    would    be 
wholly  subsidized.  I  believe  there  is  some 
evidence  that  perhaps  the  Corps  wanted 
to    do    this    construction    and    perhaps 
along  with  the  Department  of  the  Army 
has  been   instrumental,   in   an   indirect 
way.  in  not  allowing  the  bids  for  the  con- 
sortium for  the  development  of  power 
on  the  Ryukyus  base,  for  too  long  a  time. 
Therefore,   I   would   rise — with   some 
reservation — in  support  of  this  bill,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  on  two 
past    occasions    it    passed    this    House. 
We  should  work  the  will  of  the  House 
vis-a-vis  the  other  body,  where  the  bill 
has  languished  in  idleness  and  failed  to 
come  before  the  body,  as  needed  law. 


Mr,  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
iMr.  Gross]  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  quite  a  discourse  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  on  the  fact  that  we  are  there 
and  apparently  we  are  going  to  stay.  I 
hope  we  do  stay  in  the  Ryukyus. 

If  we  fail  to  increase  this  expenditure 
by  more  than  100  percent,  from  $12  mil- 
lion to  $25  million,  does  it  mean  the 
United  States  is  going  to  be  forced  off  the 
Ryukyus,  that  we  are  going  to  be  forced 
out  of  Okinawa?  Is  this  what  the  gentle- 
men on  the  committee  are  saying,  that 
unless  we  more  than  double  this  author- 
ization we  are  going  to  be  forced  off  the 
Ryukyus,  including  Okinawa?  If  this  Is 
the  situation  we  are  in  today  then  we  are 
militarily  bankrupt. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  looked  over  this  way.  so  I  as- 
sume he  wants  me  to  answer. 

No.  I  would  say  this  is  a  reflection  of 
our  responsibility.  If  we  are  going  to  re- 
main there  and  maintain  our  installa- 
tion, we  have  this  responsibility  and  it 
should  be  met. 

I  would  say  that  the  fact  the  authori- 
zation is  for  $25  million  does  not  indicate 
there  is  $25  million  in  the  budget  this 
year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be 
considerably  less  than  that  for  this  year. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  the  gentleman 
should  admit  is  that  with  the  passage  of 
this  bill  it  can  go  to  $25  million  at  any 
time  in  the  future. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  No.  It  puts  us 
in  a  position,  on  a  program  we  have  there 
in  conjunction  with  the  Japanese,  where 
we  can  match  offers  of  contributions 
with  the  Japanese. 

Mr  GROSS.  Why  should  we  match 
anything  with  the  Japanese? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Because 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute  now.  Why 
.should    we    match    anything    with    the 
Japanese?  The  Japanese,  il  I  remember 
the  figures  correctly,  for  1966.  at  least, 
are  getting  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
import  business  into  the  Ryukyus  and 
particularly    into    Okinawa    and    more 
than  TO  percent  of  the  exports  from  the 
Ryukyus  are  going  into  Japan.  We  are 
way  down  the  list.  We  are  in  second  or 
third   place   as   far   as   trade   with   the 
Ryukyus  is  concerned  despite  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  putting  up  the  lion's 
share  of  the  money  for  them.  The  reason 
why  I  do  not  know.  When  we  consider  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  we  have  spent  for 
the  support  of  this  base,  for  the  military 
forces  there  and  for  hiring  of  native  em- 
ployees and  so  on.  I  just  do  not  under- 
stand why  we  should  spend  $12  million, 
much  less  increase  it  to  $25  million  as 
is  proposed.  Some  place  along  the  line 
you  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices ought  to  put  a  stop  to  this  business. 
We  are  there  by  right  of  conquest  at  a 
staggering  price  in  terms  of  Americans 
killed    and    wounded.    We    should    stay 
there    by    right   of    conquest    until    the 
Ryukyus  are  no  longer  valuable  to  use 
as  a  base  in   the  Pacific.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  ask  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  to  pay  through  the  nose 
for  this  right. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply  want  to  say  that 


I  believe  every  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  full  well  realizes 
how  Okinawa  was  obtained.  I  am  sure  we 
all  realize  the  success  and  vagaries  of  the 
peace  treaty  with  Japan.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize to  this  House  that  this  is  the 
most  important  military  base  currently 
in  existence  in  all  of  our  armed  defenses 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
freedom  around  the  world. 

Second.  I  want  to  make  the  didactic 
statement  that  insofar  as  this  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is 
concerned,  so  long  as  he  or  any  influence 
he  might  wield  is  cjncerned.  these  is- 
lands will  never  be  returned  or  receded, 
with  residuary  rights  or  otherwise,  to 
any  foreign  sovereign  power  because  of 
their  inherent  value,  considering  our 
military  defense  needs. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  not  say- 
ing that  if  we  should  refuse  to  add  $13 
million  a  year  to  the  take  by  the  Ryu- 
kyuan  Government,  that  we  are  going  to 
lose  this  base  in  the  Pacific,  is  he? 

Mr.  HALL.  No.  I  am  certainly  not,  nor 
have  I  ever  countenanced  such  a  thought. 
Personally  I  do  not  believe  this  is  on  a 
matching-fund  race  basis  with  any  other 
government,  but  I  am  sincerely  anxious 
that  we  keep  this  as  a  going  concern  for 
the  military.  I  just  do  not  consider  it  on 
that  basis  or  that  we  are  matching 
pennies  or  playing  games  with  any  other 
sovereign  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MATSL^NAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4903.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  economic  and  social  development 
in  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  and  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price] 
for  the  great  leadership  and  foresight  he 
has  demonstrated  In  the  matter  under 
consideration.  Much  of  the  good  rela- 
tionship which  we  now  enjoy  with  the 
Ryukyuans  is  the  result  of  the  work  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Price!. 
From  personal  knowledge,  I  know  that 
he  is  one  of  the  most  liighly  regarded 
Americans  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  as  well 
as  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  uiider  debate  will 
authorize  the  increase  from  $13  million 
to  $25  million  in  appropriations  to  main- 
tain our  position  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 
As  it  is  well  known,  the  islands  are  under 
the  complete  control  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  continue  to  be  so.  so  long 
as  it  is  our  wish.  It  Is  an  undeniable  fact 
too  that  the  Ryukyu  Islands  play  a 
highly  important  role  in  our  efforts  in 
Vietnam.  Were  it  not  for  the  free  use  of 
the  military  bases  there  our  operations 
m  Vietnam  would  be  sorely  handicapped. 
Both  the  Japanese  and  the  Oklnawans 
recognize  this,  and  being  in  support  of 
our  policy  In  Vietnam,  they  are  not  ex- 
erting undue  pressure  for  the  return  of 
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the  islands  to  Japan,  under  its  recog- 
nized rights  of  residual  sovereignty. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
exercises  complete  jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol over  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  the  Japa- 
nese Government  has.  upon  the  urging 
of  our  Government,  agreed  to  increase 
its  economic  assistance  to  the  Ryukyuans 
and  will  be  boosting  its  annual  contribu- 
tion from  its  present  $16  million  to  $25 
million. 

Because  there  are  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans, civilian  and  military,  now  resident 
in  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  and  because  it  is 
not  known  how  long  they  will  be  there, 
whatever  improvements  we  make  there 
will  be  to  the  benefit  of  Americans,  as 
well  as  to  the  Ryukyuans.  If  we  fail  to 
provide  the  necessary  improvements, 
agitation  for  reversion  will  no  doubt  in- 
crease, and  our  operations  in  connection 
with  Vietnam  can  become  truly  compli- 
cated. Pa,ssage  of  this  bill  will  assure 
continued  good  relations  and  coopera- 
tion from  the  people  of  the  Ryukyus,  and 
will  be  in  our  own  best  interest.  I  there- 
fore urge  my  colleagues  to  support  and 
vote  for  the  measure  mider  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  IMr.  ZablockiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
favorable  action  on  the  legislation  be- 
fore tl-iis  bod^v  today.  H.R.  4903.  which 
provides  for  the  promotion  of  economic 
and  social  development  in  the  Ryukyu 
Islands. 

As  chaii-man  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  have 
long  been  concerned  about  American 
policies  and  position  in  the  Ryukyu 
Islands. 

Less  than  2  years  ago  as  chairman  of 
a  study  mission  to  Asia  I  visited  both 
Japan  and  Okinawa  in  an  attempt  to 
gain  firsthand  information  and  opinions 
on  the  "reversion"  issue. 

The  mission,  which  included  our 
colleagues.  Representatives  Murphy  of 
Illinois,  Broomfield,  Wh.\lley,  Thomson 
of  Wisconsin,  and  J.^mes  Fulton  and 
Representative  M.msunag.^,  representa- 
tive of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
discussed  relevant  matters  with  Japa- 
nese, Ryukyuan,  and  American  officials. 
Our  observations  confirmed  that  the 
requirement  of  free  world  security  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  effective 
and  unified  control  of  the  military  facili- 
ties which  dominate  the  life  of  the  is- 
lands. At  the  same  time,  the  study  mis- 
sion expressed  support  for  any  measures 
which  would  aid  in  improving  American- 
Ryukyuan  relations  and  in  eliminating 
sources  of  friction. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  today 
fulfills  those  criteria.  It  seeks  to  help 
eliminate  an  economic  source  of  unrest 
by  providing  additional  funds  for  further 
development  of  the  islands'  wealth  and 
resources. 
Certainly  progress  has  been  made  dur- 


ing the  past  few  years.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  standard  of  living  for  the 
people  of  the  islands  lags  behind  that  of 
the  Japanese.  The  Ryukyuans.  who  are 
ethnically  Japanese,  need  only  look  to  the 
East  to  see  a  reason  for  pressing  for  the 
reversion   of   their   island   to   Japan. 

Through  this  legislation  we  hope  to 
demonstrate  to  the  people  of  the  island 
that  the  United  States  is  not  only  inter- 
ested in  their  island  as  a  mihtary  bas- 
tion, but  as  a  real  interest  in  the  prog- 
ress and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants. 

Such  a  concern  unfortunately,  has  not 
been  too  evident  at  times  in  the  past. 

It  we  are  to  keep  this  important  base 
in  the  Pacific  for  as  long  as  the  security 
of  our  country  and  the  countries  of  this 
area  demand  without  constant  friction 
and  troubles,  the  future  must  be  differ- 
ent. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation : 
to  insure  a  better  and  more  harmonious 
future  for  the  Ryukyuan  people  and  for 
American  military  presence  on  the  is- 
lands. 

At  the  same  time,  we  continue  to  hope 
that  the  international  and  regional  ten- 
sions which  require  f.  U.S.  presence  in  the 
eastern  Pacific  will  soon  subside,  allow- 
ing the  reversion  of  the  Ryukyus  to  Ja- 
pan. 

When  that  day  comes,  let  us  be  sure 
that  the  Ryukyuan  people  do  not  look 
back  on  their  "American  period"  as  one 
of  stagnation  and  unrest,  but  rather  as 
a  time  of  growth  and  development  for 
themselves  while  their  island  home 
served  as  an  indispensable  arsenal  of 
strength  In  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Albert  > .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Price!  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  4903. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  clase  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   question   was   taken;    and   there 

were— yeas  284.  nays  80.  not  voting  68,  as 

follows : 

[Roll  No.  2891 

YEAS— 284 


Flood 

Foley 

Fra.se  r 

Frelinghuysen 

F.'.edel 

Fulton.  Pa, 

Pillion.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gulihanakls 

G.armatz 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler.  w,  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.y. 

KIrwan 

Kornegay 

KuykendaU 

Kyros 

Laird 


Adair 

Adams 

AddBbbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Earing 
Bates 
Batt'n 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
B:rry 
Betts 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 


Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brovhill.  N  C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton.  Calif 

Burton.  Utah 

Button 

b\  rne.  Pa. 

CahlU 

Carey 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

CohPlan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Culver 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 


Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Pascell 

Flndley 

Fisher 


,111. 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Andrews.  Ala. 
A-'hinore 
Bevlll 
Blanton 
Bow 

Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burleson 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cederberg 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Conable 
Conte 
C'owger 
Cunningham 
Dorn 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eshleman 
Everett 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Gardner 


Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Barrett 


Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Mi^Canhy 

McClory 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McFall 
McMillan 
MacGrcgor 
Machen 
Madden 
MallUard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
MestclU 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Mize 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex, 
Mor^e,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mc-her 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Mvers 
Nedzi 
Nclsen 
Nl.\ 

O'Hara.  111. 
O'Hara.  Mich. 
Olsen 

ONeUl,  Mass. 
Ottinger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnle 
Pcff 
Pollock 
Price.  HI. 
Price,  Tex. 
Purcell 
Quie 

Railstack 
Randall 
Held.  N.Y. 
Relnecke 
Reuss 
Rhodes,  Ariz. 

NATS— 80 

Gathings 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Grover 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jonee,  Mo. 
Kastenmeler 
Kleppe 
Langen 
Latta 
Lipscomb 
Mahon 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Montgomery 
Natcher 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Passman 
Poage 
Pryor 
Qulllen 

NOT  VOTING— 68 
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Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebusb 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

St,liadeberg 

S:heuer 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

S'.«lger.  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

ThomF>son.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wle. 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vigorito 

Waldle 

Walker 

Whalen 

White 

Whitener 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Rees 

Held.  Dl. 

Rlegle 

Robison 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tuck 

Wampler 

Watson 

Whalley 

Whitten 

Williams, 

Wolff 

Wyman 


,  Pa. 


Brademas 

Brock 

Broomfield 

Bush 

Cabell 


Carter 

Casey 

Cleveland 

Conyers 

Corbett 


27490 


Corman 

de  la  Garza 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Ecktiardt 

Ed*ard.a.  La. 

Evans,  Colo 

Felghan 

Flno 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D 
Fountain 
Gallagher 
Gettys 
Hag  an 
Hallecic 
Hannu 
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Helstoskl 

KluczyiibKl 

Kupferman 

Kyi 

La  n  drum 

Leggett 

LuKens 

McCuUoch 

NicEwen 

Macdonald. 

Mass 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mink 
M;n.-hall 
Nlchola 
O'Koiukl 
Pettis 
Pool 
Pucinskl 


Rarlck 

Relfel 

Resnlck 

Ron&n 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tlernan 

Utt 

Vunder  Jagt 

\Va«gonner 

WatklnB 

Watts 

Williams.  Miss. 

Willis 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H 
wnght 


So  (two- thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr  Barrett  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  OalUgher  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  wmiams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  WUUs  with  Mr  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr,  Corbett. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
O'Konskl. 

Mr.  KluczyrLskl  'Alth  Mr  Ayres. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr  Brademas  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr  Ashley  with  Mr  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr  Casey  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr   Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr  Fountain  with  Mr.  Relfel, 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Callfo-nla. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  WatJclns. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Wuggonner  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Charles  H   WUson  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Ron&n  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr  Hagan. 

Mr.  Pucinskl  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  FUQUA  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  HAMMERSCHMIDT,  DUN- 
CAN. CUNNINGHAM.  BROWN  of  Mich- 
igan,  GARDNER.  LATTA,  and  BURKE 
of  Florida  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  war  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TONIGHT  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPOSAL  OF  THE  ALASKA  COMMU- 
NICATIONS SYSTEM 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  nUes  and  pass  the 
bOl  iS.  223)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
the  Government-owned  long-lines  com- 
munication facilities  in  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
s.  223 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repiesentative3  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Alaska  Communications 
Disposal  Act". 

TITLE    I— DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  101.  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Transfer"  means  the  conveyance  by 
the  United  States  of  any  element  of  owner- 
ship, including  but  not  restricted  to  any  es- 
tate or  Interest  In  property,  and  franchise 
rights,  by  sale,  exchange,  lease,  easement,  or 
permit,  for  cash,  credit,  or  other  property, 
with  or  without  warranty. 

(2)  "Long-lines  communication  facilities" 
means  the  transmission  systems  connecting 
points  Inside  the  State  with  each  other  and 
with  points  outside  the  State  by  radio  or 
wire,  and  Includes  all  kinds  of  property  and 
rights-of-way  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
Interconnection. 

(3)  "Agency  concerned"  means  any  de- 
partment, agency,  wholly  owned  corpora- 
tion, or  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States. 

TITLE  n— TRANSFER  OF  UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT  -  OWNED  LONG  -  LINES 
COMMUNICATION  FACILITIES  IN  AND 
TO    ALASKA 

Sec.  201.  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  202,  and  notwithstanding  provisions 
of  any  other  law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  designee,  with  the  advice,  assistance, 
and.  In  the  case  of  any  agency  not  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  consent  of  the  agency  concerned,  and 
after  approval  of  the  President,  Is  authorized 
to  and  shall  transfer  for  adequate  considera- 
tion any  or  all  long-lines  communication 
facilities  in  or  to  Alaska  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  to  any  per- 
son qualifying  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 202,  and  may  take  such  action  and  exer- 
cise such  powers  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  Transfers  under  this  title  shall  be 
made  In  accordance  with  the  procedures  and 
methods  required  by  sections  203(e).  (1), 
(2).  and  1 3)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  484(e) ) .  except  that  "the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee"  shall  be 
substituted  for  all  references  therein  to  "the 
Administrator" 

(3  I  The  requirements  of  section  207  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  488) ,  shall 
apply  to  transfers  under  this  title. 

(4)  The  head  of  the  agency  concerned  or 
his  designee  shall  execute  such  documents 
for  the  transfer  of  title  or  other  interest  in 
property,  except  any  mineral  rights  therein, 
and  take  such  other  action  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  deems  necessary  or  proper  to 
transfer  such  property  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  A  copy  of  any  deed,  lease,  or 
other  instrument  executed  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned  pur- 
porting to  transfer  title  or  any  other  Interest 
In  public  land  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(5)  No  Interest  in  public  lands,  withdrawn 
or  otherwise  appropriated,  may  be  transferred 
under  this  title,  without  the  prior  consent 
of   the   Secretary   of   the  Interior,   or,   with 


respect  to  lands  within  a  national  forest, 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

(6)  In  connection  with  soliciting  offers  to 
purchase  such  long-lines  facilities  of  the 
Alaska  Communication  System  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  his  designee  shall; 

(a)  Provide  any  prospective  purchaser  who 
requests  it  data  on  ill  the  facilities  available 
for  purchase.  (Ill  the  amounts  deemed  to 
be  the  current  fair  and  reasonable  value  of 
those  facilities,  and  (ill)  the  initial  rates 
which  will  be  charged  to  the  purchaser  for 
capacity  in  facilities  retained  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  available  for  commercial  use; 

(b/  Provide,  in  the  request  for  ofTe.'-s  to 
purchase,  that  offerors  must  specify  the  rriies 
they  propose  to  charge  for  service  and  the 
improvements  in  service  which  they  propose 
to  Initiate; 

(C)  Provide  an  opportunity  for  prospective 
purchasers  to  meet  as  a  group  with  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  representatives  to  assure 
that  the  data  and  the  public  interest  require- 
ments described  In  (a)  and  (bi,  above,  are 
fully  understood;  and 

(di  Seek  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  the 
Federal  Field  Committee  for  Development 
Planning  in  Alaska,  and  the  Governor  of 
Alaska  or  his  designees,  to  asstire  considera- 
tion of  all  public  Interest  factors  associated 
with  the  transfer. 

Sec.  202.  No  transfer  under  this  title  may 
be  made  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
his  designee  determines  that — 

( 1 )  the  Urited  States  does  not  need  to 
retain  the  property  involved  in  the  tran.sfer 
for  national  defense  piuposes; 

(2)  the  transfer  is  in  the  public  Interest; 
i3i   the   person   to   whom   the   transfer  is 

made  Is  prepared  and  qualified  to  provide, 
without  interruption,  the  communication 
service   involved   in   the   transfer;    and 

(4 1  the  long-lines  communic.;ition  facili- 
ties will  not  directly  or  indirectly  be  owned. 
operated,  or  controlled  by  a  person  who 
would  legally  be  disqualified  by  subsection 
310(ai  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
as  amended,  from  holding  a  radio  station 
license. 

Sec.  203.  The  agreements  by  which  a 
transfer  is  made  under  this  title  shall  in- 
clude a  provision  that — 

( 1 )  the  person  to  whom  the  transfer  is 
made  shall,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  any  body  or  commission  established 
by  the  State  of  Alaska  to  govern  and  reg- 
ulate communication  services  to  the  public 
and  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission and  all  applicable  statutes,  treaties. 
and  conventions,  provide  without  interrup- 
tion, the  communication  services  involved 
In  the  transfer,  except  those  services  re- 
served by  the  United  States  in  the  transfer; 

(2t  the  rates  and  charges  for  such  services 
applicable  at  the  time  of  transfer  shall  not 
be  changed  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  tiie 
date  of  such  transfer  unless  approved  by  a 
governmental  body  or  commission  having 
Jurisdiction;  and 

(3 1  the  transfer  will  not  be  final  unless 
and  until  the  transferee  shall  receive  any 
requisite  licenses  and  certiflcates  of  conven- 
ience and  necessity  to  operate  interstate  and 
Intrastate  commercial  communications  m 
Alaska  from  the  appropriate  governmental 
regulatory  bodies. 

Sec.  204  Transfers  under  this  title  do  not 
require  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commi.sslon  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  is  necessary 
vmder  section  203  (3  i    above. 

Sec,  205.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law.  the  gross  proceeds  of  each 
transfer  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  o: 
the  United  States  a-s  miscellaneous  receipt? 

Sec,  206.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee  shall  report  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President — 
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(1)  In  January  of  each  year,  the  actions 
taken  under  this  title  durliig  the  preceding 
twelve  months;  and 

(2)  not  later  than  ninety  days  after  com- 
pletion of  each  transfer  under  this  title,  a 
full  account  of  that  transfer. 

TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  301.  This  Act  does  not  modify  in  any 
manner  the  provisions  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended. 

Sec  302.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  a  second  demanded' 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  consideied  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Price]. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  223  is  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  dispose  of 
the  Alaska  Communications  System.  It 
has  been  unanimously  approved  In  both 
subcommittee  and  full  committee. 

In  1900  Congress  authorized  the  Army 
to  provide  commercial  communications 
to  the  then  territory  of  Alaska.  The 
Army  has  continued  to  do  this  until  1962 
when  the  Air  Force  took  over  the  respon- 
sibility since  most  of  the  defense  com- 
mtmications  in  Alaska  involved  that  De- 
partment. The  Alaska  Communicatioi-is 
System  has  been  a  special  organization 
formed  to  be  the  link  between  the  local 
communications  companies  and  the 
long-lines  facilities  of  the  Air  Force.  On 
the  major  links  between  Fairbanks  and 
the  lower  48  and  between  Anchorage  and 
the  lower  48,  the  Alaska  Commimications 
System  utilizes  one-fourth  of  the  chan- 
nels available.  While  the  overall  com- 
munications system  in  Alaska  had  an 
initial  cost  of  about  S200  million,  the 
present  fair  market  value  of  that  por- 
tion relating  to  commercial  messages  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $20  million. 

There  are  believed  to  be  several  advan- 
tages in  turning  the  commercial  com- 
munications busine.=s  over  to  a  private 
firm.  First  of  all.  since  the  Department 
of  Defense  decided  that  it  should  no 
longer  be  in  the  business  of  providing 
commeixial  communications  in  Alaska,  it 
has  not  put  in  the  new  equipment  which 
is  needed  to  keep  the  system  up  to  date. 
Thei-e  Is  no  commercial  long-distance 
direct  dialing.  Second,  the  rates  for  long- 
distance calls  are  much  higher  than  the 
rates  for  comparable  distances  in  the 
lower  48. 

Because  the  rates  are  so  high,  the  sub- 
committee followed  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  and  the  Senate  in  providing  es- 
sentially that  the  facilities  to  be  sold 
should  go  for  their  fair  market  value, 
and  that  the  competition  among  the 
bidders  should  be  for  enforceable  im- 
provement in  service  and  rates.  The  suc- 
cessful bidder  is  not  only  going  to  have 
to  spend  about  $20  million  for  the  facil- 
ities at  the  outset,  but  it  is  also  going 
to  have  to  spend  a  roughly  equal  sum  to 
modernize  the  facilities  that  are  sold. 


The  disposal  is  not  going  to  be  able 
to  be  accomplished  quickly.  It  is  going  to 
take  between  1  and  2  years  before  the 
details  can  be  straightened  out.  Dui'ing 
this  period,  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  going  to  consult  with  both  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  the 
govei^nment  of  the  Stale  of  Alaska  to  be 
sure  that  the  disposal  plamied  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  that  Stale. 

There  aie  committee  amendments 
which  merely  clarify  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission — there 
might  have  been  some  conflict  between 
Its  advisory  capacity  in  connection  with 
tlie  sale  of  its  later  responsibility  of 
hcensing  the  successful  bidder.  By  the 
technical  amendments  offered,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  these  two  roles  can  be  suc- 
cessfully handled  without  having  them 
conflict. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  Illinois  used  a  figure  of  $200 
million.  In  wliat  relation? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  is  the  over- 
all cost  of  the  original  installation  of  the 
long-line  facilities  and  all  other  facilities 
that  the  Goveniment  owned  and  operated 
in  Alaska. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Over  what  period  of  time, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  lilinois.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  this  is  a  communications  sys- 
tem and  its  initial  constiuction  com- 
menced in  1900.  Of  course,  there  liave 
been  other  stages  of  added  constiuction 
which,  of  course,  have  added  to  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  constiuction  of  these 
lines. 

I  might  say  fuither  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  this  $200  million  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  $20  million,  be- 
cause the  Government  is  oiily  selling  the 
commercial  long-line  facilities.  It  is  not 
selling  any  of  its  other  facilities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  over  what  pe- 
riod of  time  was  it  depreciated? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Well.  I  do  not 
know  the  peiiod  of  depi-eciation.  but  this 
is  the  investment  of  the  Government  in 
its  communications  system  up  to  thi.s 
time.  However,  the  commercial  aspects  of 
the  operation 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now.  let  us  see  if  we  have 
this  straight :  $200  million  invested  in  this 
communications  system.  Is  that  over  the 
total  period  of  time? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  In  the  overall 
system,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  has  iiow  depreci- 
ated down  to  the  sum  of  S20  miUion? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  No.  no.  The  $20 
million  i-epresents  that  pait  of  the  facili- 
ties which  are  used  for  commercial  pur- 
poses that  the  Government  seeks  to  dis- 
pose of. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
berts The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute  in  order 
to  further  respond  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

The  Government  does  not  dispose  of  its 
own  communication  lines,  only  those  that 


are  used  for  commercial  communications 
in  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  KLEPPE,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
to  know  if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr,  Price]  could  give  us  a  little  further 
explanation  of  the  $500,000  which  has 
been  estimated  as  the  cost,  administra- 
tive cost,  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  com- 
munications system? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  rather 
large  sum  of  money  to  be  used  for  the 
disposal  of  this  system. 

Could  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
comment  on  that? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  It  is  for  prepar- 
ing the  accounts,  and  preparing  the  spec- 
ifications and  the  normal  work  that 
goes  into  setting  up  sales  specifications 
for  any  commercial  disposal,  that  is  the 
amount  which  has  been  arrived  at. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  as  I  look  at 
this,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might  be 
better  off  to  retain  the  system  rather 
than  paying  the  sum  of  $500,000  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  it.  I  am  just  wondering  if 
the  gentleman  would  care  to  comment 
upon  that  situation''  In  other  woids.  it 
might  cost  us  more  to  get  rid  of  it  than  to 
retain  it. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Dlinois.  Of  course,  we 
would  not  be  paying  $500,000  to  eet  rid 
of  It.  because  $20  million  would  come  into 
the  Treasui-j-  of  the  United  States  and 
that  sum  would  certainly  offset  the  $500,- 
000  for  setting  up  the  investigation  of  its 
disposal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr,  Al- 
bert). The  time  ot  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  i-eiterate  the  point  that 
was  just  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  to  the  effect  that  thi.s  is  a  unique 
situation  wherein  the  US  Government 
is  going  to  profit  because  this  communi- 
cations system  will  be  sold,  and  the  in- 
come will  come  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  Tliat  is  point  No.  1. 

Point  No.  2,  to  more  specifically  an- 
swer the  question  which  has  been  pro- 
pounded by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Kleppe]  as  to  sales  costs  In- 
volved in  the  disposition  of  this  property. 
Higher  than  normal  costs  are  involved 
due  to  the  fact  that  over  the  years  of  the 
opei-ation  of  this  system  by  the  mililaiy 
there  was  never  any  Industrial  fund  ac- 
counting system  implemented  so  that  we 
would  know  what  the  actual  cost  of  the 
operations  have  been.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  determine  the  realistic  and  accurate 
current  sales  price,  and  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  cun'ent  maintenance  and  mod- 
ernization condition  of  the  operating  sys- 
tem, a  lot  of  research  and  detailed  FCC 
accounting  work  is  entailed  which  has 
not  been  previously  done. 
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Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  this  information  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  for 
responding. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  S  223  and  concur  generally  in 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Price],  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  handling  this  bill,  and  ad- 
vise the  House  that  it  came  out  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
unanimously. 

In  addition  to  that  which  has  been  said 
I  might  amplify  on  the  fact  that  It  wai 
necessary  within  this  S500.000  allowance 
to  convert  to  the  FCC  type  of  bookkeep- 
ing from  that  which  had  been  used  since 
1900  by  the  Army,  and  since  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  Air  Force  in  later 
years. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
is  the  sale  of  only  tlie  commercial  long 
lines  aspects  of  the  overall  Alaskan  com- 
munication system  to  private  enterprise 
at  a  fair  market  value  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined In  detail. 

The  subcommittee  had  before  it  from 
the  new  and  prideful  State  of  Alaska 
the  Public  Service  Commission,  repre- 
sentatives and  statements  from  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  all  others  who  were  inter  ..>ted 
in  this  and.  mdeed.  the  alms  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Alaska  and  it  is  the  commit- 
tee's feelings  that  they  should  not  have 
the  right  of  veto  perhaps  on  any  arrange- 
ment that  can  be  made  under  this  au- 
thority to  sell,  but  should  at  least  be  up 
to  date  and  appraised  concerning  this 
matter. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  our  BMEWS 
defense  line  and  others,  using  all  of  the 
means  of  communications  including  for- 
ward troposphere  scatter,  and  all  other 
lines  of  communications  from  this  vital 
defense  area,  are  involved  in  such  an 
Alaskan  communication  system  as.  in- 
deed, are  the  communications  of  the 
Alaskan  railway  system,  and  many  dif- 
ferent departments,  all  coordinating  in 
this  effort  to  dtve.st  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment as  controlling  agency  of  another 
enterprise  which  certainly  should  be  in 
the  open  marketplace,  and  on  the  basis 
of  competitive  price  handling. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  two  main  reasons  that  I  support 
this  bill.  First,  wo  are  relinquishing  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  private  in- 
dustry one  of  its  burdens  that  now  prop- 
erly belongs  In  the  open  marketplace, 
and  industrial  side  of  our  country.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  the  value  and  the 
depreciation  is  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  no  upkeep,  no  modernization  or  ex- 
tension of  the  long-lines  communications 
on  the  commercial  side  of  this  because 
the  military  side  has  been  using  other 
means  of  communications  for  some  time. 
To  me  It  Is  most  encouraging  that  even 
this  portion  of  some  720-odd  operations 
of  the  DOD,  which  should  be,  in  my 
opinion,  in  the  open  marketplace,  can 
now  be  turned  over  for  what  has  gener- 
ally been  the  goal  that  we  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  have  sought  for 
that  Department  for  a  long  time. 

Second.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  turning  this 
group  of  facilities  over  to  private  in- 
dustry there  Is  started  in  the  State  of 
Alaska    a    new    commercial    enterprise 


which  will  help  that  State  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  Not  only  will  it  help  it  to 
improve  the  present  system  of  long-lines 
communications  and  give  more  equity 
and  justice  to  toll  rates,  but  it  will  allow 
bidding  by  many  fine,  capable,  telephonic 
communications  industries.  And  that  is 
the  basic  reason  for  the  legislation. 

In  addition  it  will  also  help  to  attract 
new  business  into  Alaska.  In  my  opinion, 
both  the  purchaser  and  the  other  new 
industries,  the  satellites  of  the  long-lines 
communications,  so  to  spt'ak;  will  be 
brought  into  the  State  and  will  provide 
additional  tax  bases  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  Alaska,  and  hasten  the 
time  when  it  is  not  so  largely  dependent 
upon  the  Federal  Government. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  223  has  my 
endorsement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALL  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  why,  if  an  appraisal  has 
been  made  of  the  fair  market  price  for 
this  property,  it  is  necessary  to  expend 
half  a  million  dollars  for  the  disposal 
of  it? 

Mr.  HALL.  As  was  explained,  the  ap- 
praisal is  in  process  of  being  made,  and 
a  lot  of  this  is  in  the  conversion  to  the 
FCC  type  of  bookkeeping,  so  that  a  uni- 
versal applicable  appraisal  can  be  made 
in  the  next  2-year  period. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  notice  on  page  7  of 
the  report: 

It  does  not  obligate  or  authorize  the  FCC 
or  the  State  authorities  to  ev.iluate  or  choose 
between  competing  oflferors.  but  only  to  act 
on  applications  from  the  successful  offerors, 
as  se'ected  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
his  designee. 

I  have  two  questions.  One — was  there 
competitive  bidding,  and  if  so  by  whom? 

Mr.  HALL.  Let  me  hasten  to  tell  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California, 
the  appraisal,  as  I  just  told  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  has  n^t  yet  been  com- 
pleted and.  secondly,  this  bill  does  make 
in  order  such  competitive  bidding  for 
the  future,  and  that  the  call  or  prospectus 
for  b;ds  has  not  yet  been  offered. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  my  colleapue,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  and  also  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 

Just  recently  the  Flood  Control  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  went  to  Alaska,  and  specifically  to 
the  Fairbanks  area,  to  view  some  of  the 
flood  damage.  During  that  time  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation  with  a  number  of 
people  there  and  they  wholeheartedly 
endorseo  this.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  add  my  support  to  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said. 

Mr.  HALL.   I  appreciate   the  gentle- 


man's comments.  I  could  not  accept  any 
credit  for  this  legislation  because  it  be- 
longs, mdeed,  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  IMr.  Pollock],  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  the  committee 
that  has  worked  wholeheartedly  on  this 
Lnd  has  held  extensive  hearings. 

In  that  respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
l.ke  at  this  time  to  yield  2  minutes  or 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tingu.shed  gentleman  from  Alaska,  our 
coheaaue   [Mr.  Pollocx]. 

Mr.  POLLOCK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  223  a  bill  which  will  lead 
to  improved  long-distance  communica- 
tions between  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
the  continental  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  dispose 
of  certain  of  the  long-line  communica- 
tians  facilities  in  Alaska  now  owned  by 
the  Air  Force  and  operated  for  commer- 
cial, not  military  purposes. 

A  separate  military  organization  was 
organized  t.o  run  the  .system,  firs:  by  the 
Army,  then  from  1962  by  the  Air  Force. 
Now  the  Air  Force  wishes  to  sell  the  sys- 
tem, and  to  my  knowledge  there  is  no 
opposition  to  this  authorization. 

The  Government  will  benefit  as  a  re- 
sult of  reduced  expenditures,  plus  the 
income  from  sale. 

The  State  v.'il!  benefit  from  an  im- 
proved system  and  increased  tax  rev- 
enu':s 

The  American  people  will  benefit  by 
private  enterprise  taking  over  this  com- 
mercial business  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

It,  is  a  vital  bill  from  the  standpoint 
of  Alaskans  who  now  pay  exorbitant 
rates  for  service  that  is  not  up  to  present- 
day  standards  anywhere  else  under  the 
American  flac 

The  act  of  May  26,  1900—48  U.W.C. 
310— authorized  the  Army  to  tran.smit 
commercial  business  over  militai->'  lines 
in  the  then  territory  of  Ala.ska.  Under 
this  authority,  the  Army  and  from  1962 
the  Air  Force  has  had  a  separate  military 
organization,  the  Alaska  Communica- 
tions System,  respon.sible  for  conrmercial 
communications  within  Alaska  and  be- 
tween Alaska  and  the  other  48  States  in 
continental  United  States.  Tlie  Govern- 
ment-owned facilities  tie  in  directly  with 
commercial  operations  at  several 
poinus — at  Ketchikan  with  an  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  cable  and  with 
a  General  Telephone  tropo.^pheric  scatter 
route  to  Seattle:  and  at  the  Canadian 
border  point  on  the  Alcan  Hinhway  with 
the  Canadian  National  Telecommunica- 
tions and  British  Columbia  Telephone 
Co.  In  Alaska  the  Alaska  Communica- 
tions System  ties  in  with  local  and  mu- 
nicipal te'lephone  companies. 

As  presently  established,  the  Alaska 
Commuiiicatlons  System  utilizes  avail- 
able channels  on  the  Air  Force  communi- 
cations routes  to  cari-y  commercial  mes- 
sages long  distance  within  Ala.ska  and 
between  Alaska  and  the  lower  48.  There 
are  four  main  toll  centers  in  Alaska- 
Anchorage,  Fairbanks.  Juneau,  and 
Ketchikan.  It  is  presently  contemplated 
that  these  four  centers,  together  with 
some  additional  equipment  which  would 
also  cover  the  bush  and  marine  opera- 
tions, would  be  sold  to  a  private  com- 
pany. The  original  cost  of  this  equipment 
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was  around  $36  million,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  present  fair  market  value 
would  be  about  $20  million. 

As  Alaska  begins  to  grow  as  a  new- 
State,  good  communicatioris  across  her 
vast  areas  will  be  essential.  Since  about 
1959.  when  it  was  first  determined  that 
the  U.S.  Government  should  withdraw 
from  the  commercial  communications 
operation  in  Alaska,  there  has  been  little 
money  gone  into  new  equipment  for  the 
ACS.  Consequently,  the  service  is  not  up 
to  present-day  standards,  including  di- 
rect distance  dialing.  The  rates  are  high. 
There  is  no  effort  made  to  get  new  busi- 
ness in  the  spirit  that  a  regular  telephone 
company  would  seek  it.  Hence  the  Air 
Force  desires  to  sell  the  Alaska  Commu- 
nications System,  a  commercial  enter- 
prise for  which  it  is  not  fitted,  and  the 
State  of  Alaska  hopes  to  have  a  com- 
mercial communications  operator  vital- 
ize this  central  element  in  its  develop- 
ment. 

Tills  legislation  has  been  sought  by  the 
Air  Force  ever  since  the  operation  of  the 
Alaska  communication  system  was  trans- 
ferred to  it  from  the  Army,  5  years 
ago.  The  system,  popularly  known  as 
ACS,  is  the  civilian  long-distance  com- 
munications network  in  Alaska.  With  the 
growth  of  the  nonmilitary  economy  in 
Alaska,  civilian  users  have  accounted  for 
about  90  percent  of  the  traffic  using  the 
system.  It  has  been  a  longstanding  Gov- 
ernment policy  not  to  operate  such  a 
business  where  private  entei^prise  can  do 
the  job.  The  Air  Force  has  been  particu- 
larly uneasy  in  its  role  as  an  operator  of 
a  civilian  communications  company. 
Feeling  such  an  operation  to  be  outside 
of  its  assigned  mission,  the  Air  Force  has 
been  eaeer  to  divest  itself  of  ACS. 

Because  of  this  attitude,  the  long-dis- 
tance communications  facilities  in 
Alaska  have  suffered  greatly.  As  noted  in 
the  committee  report,  little  improvement 
has  been  made  in  ACS  since  1959.  Air 
Force  policy  has  been  to  "operate  and 
maintain."  "Improvement"  definitely  has 
not  been  part  of  this  policy.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  entire  system  Ls  woefully  obsolete 
and  rat«s  are  astronomical. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Federal 
Government,  it  would  be  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage to  be  rid  of  this  unwanted  busi- 
ness. The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  estimated  that  a  sale  will 
probably  result  in  a  dollar  benefit  to  the 
Government.  From  every  angle,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  Government  v.ill  benefit. 

The  parties  most  concerned,  however, 
are  the  people  of  Ala.ska  who  are  served 
by  ACS.  and  their  elected  representa- 
tives. For  several  years  the  State  and 
the  Alaska  Congressional  delegation 
were  unenthusiastic  about  such  a  sale. 
Last  year,  however,  the  delegation 
backed  the  measure  and  this  year  the 
State  administration  strongly  endorsed 
S.  223.  No  opposition  was  expres.sed  at 
the  hearings.  The  reason  for  the  change 
from  this  wariness  to  wholehearted  sup- 
port was  the  realization  that  Alaska 
would  never  have  a  modern  communica- 
tion's system  unless  ACS  were  sold.  Only 
private  industry  is  willing  to  make  the 
multimillion  dollar  investment  necessary 
to  bring  the  facilities  up  to  date.  Several 
large  companies  have  expressed  interest 


in  a  purchase.  It  is  thus  expected  that 
sufficient  competition  will  exist  to  insure 
a  fair  price  and  a  qualified  buyer. 

The  Air  Force  has  pledged  to  work 
closely  with  the  Governor  of  Alaska  and 
the  Alaska  Public  Service  Commi-ssion 
to  insure  that  all  public  interest  factors 
are  considered. 

It  should  be  noted  that  S.  223  contains 
several  safeguards  for  the  Government 
and  the  public.  No  property  can  be  trans- 
ferred if  its  retention  is  needed  for  na- 
tional defense.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
must  make  a  determination  that  the 
transfer  is  in  the  public  interest  and  that 
the  transfer  is  in  the  public  interest 
and  that  the  transferee  is  qualified  to 
provide  the  service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  223  is  a  good  bill  from 
every  angle.  From  Alaska's  standpoint, 
however.  It  is  a  vital  bill.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  only  way  open  for  the  49th  State  to 
obtain  the  type  of  communications  sys- 
tem that  is  absolutely  necessary  in  this 
modern  age.  I  urge  the  passage  of  S.  223. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Miller]  . 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  appreciate  his 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

I  have  a  question.  Is  there  a  possibility 
of  this  communications  system  being 
sold  to  a  co-op  and  then  the  co-op  com- 
ing back  to  ask  for  a  part  of  the  2-per- 
cent money  that  the  House  has  already 
appropriated? 

We  loave  many  co-op  telephone  com- 
panies in  this  country,  that  are  compet- 
ing for  2-percent  dollars  to  build  up  their 
own  systems. 

The  question  is,  Could  this  system  be 
sold  to  a  co-op  and  then  it  in  turn,  ask 
for  additional  dollars  to  build  up  the  sys- 
tem, thus  causing  an  existing  co-op  with 
a  pending  loan  application  to  have  its 
application  deferred? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Sijeaker,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  subcommittee 
took  this  under  advisement  and  detailed 
consideration,  and  that  specific  question 
was  posed  to  both  the  author  of  the  bill 
in  the  otlier  body  and  certainly  to  our 
distinguished  colleague. 

I  will  say  then  that  it  could  be  possible 
under  section  202  wherein  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  required  to  work  out  plans 
for  disposal  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Government.  But  this  is  not  a  point  of 
issue  in  this  particular  sale  or  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  long  lines  communica- 
tions. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Price],  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  223.  as  amended. 


The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  358.  nays  1.  not  voting  63.  as 
follows: 

[RollNo.  2fi0] 
YEAS— 358 


.Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N-  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Hates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Beits 
BevlU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
BolUng 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Utah 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Bymefc,  Wis. 
Cahill 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Diddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Der.ncy 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dickinson 


DlngeU 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Everett 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Pisher 
Flood 
Fraser 
Prledel 
F\ilton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galiflanakls 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
a-iley 
Hall 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hardy 
HarrLson 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelfion 


Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jor.es.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King.  N,T. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

KjTOS 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaiUiard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montt'omery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morns,  N,  Mex. 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
NU 

O'Hara,  HI. 
O'Hara.  Mich. 
Olsen 
O'Neal.  Ga. 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
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Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pry  or 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Bandall 

Rees 

Beld.  111. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relnecke 

Reu.ss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

RobLson 

Rodtno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 
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Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Say lor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Sch*ens;el 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shi-iver 

Slkes 

SUk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calir. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Sia4:i?ers 

Star.ton 

Steed 

SteUer.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Straf.oii 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teasiie.  Tex. 

NAYS— 1 
Burton,  Calif. 


Tenzer 

Thompson.  Ga 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Turk 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwa<:h 


.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Hunt. 
Hagan  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Resnlck  with  Mr.  Bush. 
Gallagher  with  Mr.  Pettla. 
.  Mink  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 
Wright  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Landrum  with  Mr.  Cabell. 
Casey  with  Mr.  Corman. 
Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Eck- 

Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Puclnski  with  Mr.  Pool. 

William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NOT  VOTING — 63 


.A.ihley 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Br-idemas 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Bush 

Cabell 

Carter 

Casey 

Cleveland 

Conyers 

Corman 

Culver 

de  la  Garza 

Dervkliiskl 

Dlggs 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  La. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Felghan 

Pino 

Ftvnt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  : 


Ford. 

wailam  D. 
Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Gallagher 
Oettys 
U&gan 
Haileck 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash 
Helstoskl 
Keith 
Klrwan 
KUiczynskl 
Kupferman 
Kyi 

Landrum 
Leei;ett 
Lone.  La. 
Lukens 
McCulloch 
McEwen 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Miller,  Calif. 
.  Mink 


Mlnshall 

Nichols 

OKonskl 

Pettis 

Pool 

Puclrxskl 

Rarlck 

Relfel 

Resnlck 

Ronan 

Scheuer 

Skubltz 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stuckey 

Teague.  Calif 

Tleman 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Watklns 

Williams.  Mlas. 

WIUU 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wright 


So  (two-thirds  having  vot«d  in  favor 
thereof'  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr. 
Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  AsplnaU  with  Mr  Haileck. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  FreUnghuysen. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Mlnshall 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr  Gerald  R  Ford. 

Mr  Evan*  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Relfel 

Mr  Fountain  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  GettVB  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr  Leggett  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr  Ronan  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr  Nichols  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Kyi. 
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AMENDING  TITLE  10,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  TO  CHANGE  THE 
METHOD  OF  COMPUTING  RE- 
TIRED PAY  OF  CERTAIN  ENLISTED 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMY,  NAVY, 
AIR  FORCE,  OR  MARINE  CORPS 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  'H.R. 
59431  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  change  the  method  of  com- 
puting retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted 
members  of  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force, 
or  Marine  Corps. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 5943 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3925(a)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  a  regular  enlisted  member  of  the 
Army  may  be  retired  under  section  3914  or 
3917  of  this  title,  his  years  of  service  are 
computed  by  adding  all  active  service  In  the 
armed  forces  and  ser\-lce  computed  under 
section  3683  of  this  title.  For  the  purpose 
of  computing  his  retired  pay  under  section 
3991  of  this  title,  his  years  of  service  are 
computed  by  adding— 

"(1)  his  years  of  active  service  In  the 
armed  forces; 

■•i2)  his  years  of  service  computed  under 
section  3683  of  this  title;  and 

■•(3)  the  years  of  service,  not  Included  In 
clause  il)  or  (2i.  with  which  he  would  be 
entitled  to  be  credited  under  section  1333 
of  this  title.  If  he  were  entitled  to  retired 
pay  under  section  1331  of  this  title." 

Sec.  2.  Section  6330  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1 1  by  striking  out  the  words  "the  number 
of  years  of  active  service  In  the  armed  forces" 
in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  and 
Inserting  the  following  In  place  thereof: 

"the  total  of — 

"(1)  his  years  of  active  service  In  the 
armed  forces;   and 

"(2)  the  years  of  service,  not  Included  in 
clause  1 1 ) ,  with  which  he  would  be  entitled 
to  be  credited  under  section  1333  of  this  title, 
If  he  were  entitled  to  retired  pay  under 
section   1331   of  this  title"; 

1 2)  by  striking  out  the  words  "purposes 
of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)"  In  subsection 
(d)  and  inserting  the  words  "purpose  of  sub- 
section (bl"  m  place  thereof;  and 

(3)  bv  Inserting  the  following  new  sen- 
tence after  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion  (d)  : 

"For  the  purpose  of  computing  total  years 
of  service  under  subsection  (c),  after  years 
creditable  under  d.^iuses  (11  and  (2)  have 
been  added  together,  a  part  of  a  year  that 
Is  sljc  months  or  more  is  counted  as  a  whole 
year  and  a  part  of  a  year  that  Is  less  than 
six  months  Is  disregarded." 


Sec.  3.  Section  8925(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  a  regular  enlisted  member  of  the 
Air  Force  may  be  retired  under  section  8014 
or  8917  of  this  title,  his  years  of  service  are 
computed  by  adding  all  active  service  In  the 
armed  forces  and  service  computed  under 
section  8683  of  this  title.  For  the  purpose  of 
computing  his  retired  pay  under  section  8991 
of  this  title,  his  years  of  service  are  com- 
puted by  adding — 

"iD  his  years  of  active  service  in  the 
armed  forces; 

"(2)  his  years  of  service  computed  under 
section  8683  of  this  title;  and 

"(3)  the  years  of  service,  not  Included  In 
clause  (1)  or  (2),  with  which  he  would  be 
entitled  to  be  credited  under  section  1333 
of  this  title.  If  he  were  entitled  to  retired 
pay  under  section  1331  of  this  title." 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  Is  applicable  to  enlisted 
members  heretofore  or  hereafter  retired  or 
granted  retainer  pay.  However,  no  person 
retired  or  granted  retainer  pay  before  the 
elective  date  of  this  Act  is  entitled  to  a  ret- 
roactive Increase  in  retired  pay  or  retainer 
pay  because  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  To  accrue  rights  under  this  Act.  a 
person  who  Is  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer 
pay  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  must  file 
an'  application  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
military  department  concerned. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  wai  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Fisher]  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill,  I  believe,  is  non- 
controversial.  An  identical  bill  passed 
the  House  on  two  prior  occasions  but  no 
action  was  taken  on  those  bills  in  the 
other  body. 

H.R.  5943  would  allow  career  enlisted 
men  who  have  completed  20  years'  active 
duty  to  receive  credit  in  computing  their 
retired  pay  for  time  they  might  have 
spent  in  nonactive  Reserve  duty  status. 
That  is  all  it  does.  It  affects  only  career 
enUsted  men. 

The  bill  was  unammously  approved  by 
our  committee.  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  it. 

Enlisted  men  now  receive  no  credit  in 
their  retirement  multiplier  for  inactive 
Reserve  service.  OfScers  do  receive  credit 
for  such  service  and  this  has  created  a 
morale  problem  with  enlisted  personnel. 

OfQcers  who  have  completed  20  years 
receive  full  credit  in  their  retirement 
multiplier  for  pre-1958  Resene  service. 
That  is.  they  receive  2  4  percent  per  year 
for  each  year  active  or  reserve.  In  1958. 
Congress  changed  this  to  say  such  offi- 
cers could  only  receive  credit  according 
to  the  point  system  normally  used  for 
those  citizen-soldiers  who  achieve  Re- 
serve retirement  at  age  60. 

H.R.  5943  would  give  to  enlisted  men 
credit  according  to  this  point  system  for 
any  nonactive  Reserve  duty  time,  regard- 
less of  when  accrued. 

The  Department  of  Defense  supports 
the  bill. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  esti- 
mated that  the  maximum  additional  an- 
nual budgetary  requirements  as  a  result 
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of  the  bill  would  be  $2,630,532.  This  is  the 
maximum.  The  estimate  was  arrived  at 
by  taking  a  sampling  to  determine  the 
percentage  of  men  who  had  prior  Reserve 
service  and  the  average  number  of  years 
of  such  Reserve  time  and  then  assuming 
the  maximum  number  of  Reserve  points 
were  earned  for  each  year.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  many  enlisted  men 
would  have  years  in  which  they  earned 
fewer  points  or,  perhaps,  none  at  all,  thus 
reducing  their  creditable  seiTice  and  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  the  bill.  However,  there 
is  no  precise  way  to  determine  what  the 
average  number  of  points  earned  would 
be  without  screening  the  records  of  all 
enlisted  personnel.  The  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  sati-sfied  that  $2,630.- 
532  is  the  upper  limit  of  possible  cost  for 
the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Schweiker]. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  was  reported  out  by  the  subcommit- 
tee unanimously  as  well  as  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

The  present  situation  is  such  that  the 
law  discriminates  against  our  enlisted 
men  in  terms  of  retirement  credit. 

This  bill,  H.R.  5943.  will  remove  this 
inequity  and  will  handle  retirement 
credit  for  inactive  service  and  compute 
It  in  the  same  way  as  is  now  done  for 
comjnissioned  officers. 

This  bill  has  already  passed  the  House 
on  two  occasions  and  is  legislation  that 
is  very  much  needed  to  take  care  of  the 
great  disadvantage  to  our  enlisted  men 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  immediate 
adoption  of  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  H.R.  5943. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof'  th? 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZE  LOAN  OF  CERTAIN 
NAVAL  VESSELS 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  'H.R. 
9796 1  to  authorize  the  extension  of  cer- 
tain naval  ves.sel  loans  now  in  existence, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.  9796 

Be  ir  enacted  by  the  St^nate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  7307  of  title  10.  United 
Slates  Code,  or  any  other  law.  the  President 
m.Tv  extend  on  such  terms  and  under  such 
conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate  the  loan 
of  ships,  previously  authorized  as  Indicated, 
as  follows:  (1)  Brazil,  two  submarines  (Act 
of  July  18,  1958  (72  Stat.  376));  i2)  Chile, 
one  submarine  i  Act  of  July  18,  1958  (72  Stat. 
376)1.  two  destroyers  (.Act  of  July  18,  1958 
(72  Stat.  376)  ) ;  (3)  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, one  destroyer  (Act  of  August  5.  1953 
(67  Stat.  363).  as  amended  by  Act  of  Au- 
gust 3.  1956  (70  Stat.  967)  );  (4)  Greece,  one 
submarine  (Act  of  August  5.  1953  1 67  Stat. 
363),  as  amended  by  Act  of  August  3.  1956 
(70  Stat.  967)),  two'  destroyers  (.^ct  of  Oc- 


tober 4.  1961  (75  Stat.  815)  );  (5)  Korea,  one 
destroyer  (Act  of  October  4,  1961  (75  Stat. 
815)),  one  destroyer  escort  (Act  of  Octo- 
ber 4.  1961  (75  SUt.  815)  );  (6)  Portugal,  two 
destroyer  escorts  (Act  ol  August  5,  1953  (67 
Stat.  363).  as  amended  by  Act  of  August  3. 
1956  ^70  Stat.  967)  ) ;  (7)  Spain,  two  destroy- 
ers (Act  of  August  5,  1953  (67  Stat.  363),  as 
amended  bv  Act  of  August  3.  1956  i70  Stat. 
967)). 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  section  7307  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  or  any  other  law, 
the  President  may  lend  to  friendly  foreign 
nations,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  ships  as  follows:  (1)  Re- 
public of  Korea,  one  destroyer,  and  (2)  the 
Republic  of  China,  one  destroyer.  All  ex- 
penses Involved  in  the  activation,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  outfitting  (Including  repairs,  alter- 
ations, and  logistic  support)  of  ships  trans- 
ferred under  this  section  shall  be  charged 
to  funds  programed  for  the  recipient  gov- 
ernment as  grant  military  assistance,  or  as 
reimbursable,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
or  successor  legislation. 

Sec.  3.  All  new  loans  and  loan  exteiislons 
executed  under  this  Act  shall  be  for  periods 
not  exceeding  five  years,  but  the  President 
may  in  his  discretion  extend  svich  loans  for 
an  additional  period  of  not  more  than  five 
years.  They  shall  be  mtide  on  the  condition 
that  they  may  be  terminated  at  an  earlier 
date  if  necessitated  by  the  defense  require- 
ments of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  No  loan  may  be  made  or  e:itended 
under  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary  of  De- 
feitse.  after  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  determines  that  such  loan  or 
extension  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
keep  the  Congress  currently  advised  of  all 
loans  made  under  authority  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  may  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  6.  The  authority  of  the  President  to 
lend  naval  vessels  under  this  Act  terminates 
on  December  31.  1969. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded'' 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  RR'ERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill, 
H.R.  9796,  would  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now 
in  existence  and  also  authorize  two  new 
loans. 

This  kind  of  legislation  has  been 
passed  on  by  the  Congress  on  numerous 
occasions  in  the  past.  This  bill  is  exactly 
the  same  as  all  of  the  previous  ones. 

Let  me  describe  what  this  bill  will  do. 
It  will  authorize  the  extension  of  the 
loan  of  15  vessels  now  in  the  possession 
of  certain  foreign  countries.  The  coun- 
tries are  Brazil.  Chile,  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Greece,  Korea,  Portugal, 
and  Spain.  It  should  be  understood  that 
all  of  these  ships  are  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  and  are  being  used  by  the  coun- 
tries I  have  named 

The  committee  amended  the  bill  to 
add  two  new  loans.  The  countries  in- 
volved are  Korea  and  the  Republic  of 
China.  The  ship  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
new  loan  in  each  instance  is  a  destroyer. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  was  unanimous  in 


its  belief  that  these  new  loans  should  be 

granted. 

Korea  has  a  very  special  problem  with 
respect  to  protecting  its  shoreline.  Fre- 
quent forays  are  made  along  its  shores 
by  the  Conuntmist  North  Koreans.  The 
North  Koreans  have  in  their  possession 
very  fast  patrol  boats  which  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  intercept.  It  is  very 
clearly  in  not  only  their  interests  but  in 
our  own  interests  that  our  friends  in 
South  Korea  have  a  capability  of  main- 
taining constant  vigilance  in  order  to  re- 
pulse these  intrusions  along  their  coasts. 

Let  us  remember,  not  so  incidentally, 
that  there  are  over  50.000  Korean  troops 
fighting  side  by  side  with  Americans  in 
Vietnam  today. 

Little  need  be  said  atwut  the  loan  of  a 
destroyer  to  the  Republic  of  China.  This 
country  has  no  firmer  friend  or  greater 
ally  ill  the  Far  East  than  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  China.  Tlie 
trained  and  ready  force  which  Chiang 
Kai-shek  maintains  on  Formosa  is  a 
powerful,  stabilizing  force  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  Tlie  Chinese  Navy  needs  im- 
provement and  enlargement.  The  loan  of 
one  destroyer  to  this  great  ally  will  con- 
stitute an  important  step  toward  this 
end  and  cannot  help  but  redound  to  our 
own  benefit. 

The  bill  refers  to  "friendly  foreign  na- 
tions." We  have  no  better  friends  than 
the  Koreans  and  the  Chinese.  They  are 
indeed  "friendly  foreign  nations." 

The  basic  theory  of  lending  ships  to 
friendly  fc  reign  nations  is  simple.  The 
program  of  lending  ships  from  our  Naval 
Reserve  Fleet  to  selected  friendly  coim- 
trie.? — as  approved  by  Congress — has, 
over  the  past  15  years,  proven  to  be  one 
of  the  most  effective  and  economical  ways 
to  assist  oui-  friends  and  allies.  With  our 
assistance,  these  allies  can  accomphsh 
tasks  such  as  antisubmarine  escort,  pa- 
trol, mine  warfare,  and  coastal  and  har- 
bor protection  in  their  l(X"al  waters.  Also, 
the  potential  help  of  these  navies  is  valu- 
able in  our  wartime  role  of  controlling 
the  deep  seas.  Our  loaned  ships  provide 
the  major  as.sets  for  accomplishing  these 
tasks.  To  deny  our  friends  and  allies  the 
use  of  these  vessels  would  create  vacuums 
in  many  areas  of  the  world  which  could 
be  filled  only  by  us  and  only  with  diffi- 
culty and  at  the  expen.se  of  other  commit- 
ments. By  combining  our  idle  ships  and 
their  competent  manpower  and  strategic 
locations,  we  contribute  substantially  to 
mutual  defen.se — and  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Many  of  the  ships  involved  in  this 
proposed  legislation  are  loaned  to  navies 
which  have  responsibilities  under  bilater- 
al or  multilateral  defense  agreements. 
Greece  request.'^  that  the  loan  of  two  de- 
stroyers and  one  submarine  be  extended. 
Portugal  desires  the  same  for  two  de- 
stroyer escorts.  Germany  seeks  to  extend 
the  agreement  for  a  destroyer  now  on 
loan.  These  countries  are.  of  course. 
NATO  allies,  and  the  ships  involved  are 
important  units  which  help  fulfill  mutual 
security  commitments  as  well  as  per- 
form national  tasks.  These  ships  par- 
ticipate in  combined  naval  exercises 
which  have  attested  to  the  effectiveness 
of  these  navies  in  carrying  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Spain  requests  that  the  loan  of  two 
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destroyers  be  extended.  The  efforts  of 
the  free  world  in  the  European  area  have 
been  assisted  significantly  by  the  privi- 
leges granted  U.S.  forces  by  this  friendly 
nation.  Spain's  strategic  position  makes 
her  extremely  important  to  free  world 
defense.  In  recent  years,  Spanish  Navy 
ships  have  a  fine  record  of  performance 
in  combined  exercises  with  U.S.  6th 
Fleet  units.  And  this  is  something  con- 
cerning which  I  have  extensive  personal 
knowledge. 

The  two  South  American  countries  in- 
cluded in  this  bill— that  is.  Brazil  and 
Chile — have  played  an  active  role  in  the 
annual  combined  fleet  exercises — called 
Unltas — conducted  in  Latin  American 
waters.  Brazil  requests  that  the  loan  of 
two  submarines  be  extended.  Chile  de- 
sires the  same  for  two  destroyers  and  a 
submarine.  These  ships  compose  very 
significant  parts  of  the  active  fleets  of 
these  two  friendly  maritime  nations.  The 
submarines  in  both  countries  provide  es- 
sential tarept  services  for  antisubmarine 
warfare  training 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  stress  that 
these  17  ships — 15  loan  extensions  and 
two  new  loans — are  not  now  required  for 
the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  specific  note 
of  the  fact  that  the  bill  includes  the 
language: 

No  loan  may  be  made  cr  extended  under 
this  Act  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
after  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  determines  that  such  loan  or  exten- 
sion Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  United 
States  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  keep 
the  Conifress  currently  advl.sed  of  all  loans 
made  under  authority  of  this  Act. 

You  should  understand  that  these 
ships  are  not  ships  that  we  would  be 
using  ourselves  were  they  not  on  loan  to 
our  friends  since  they  are  old  and  were 
in  the  mothball  fleet. 

In  addition  to  the  prime  purpose  of 
antisubmarine  patrol  there  are  collateral 
benefits  that  accrue  to  the  United  States. 
The  officers  and  men  who  run  these  ships 
come  to  the  United  States  for  training 
at  our  naval  installations  and  become 
oriented  to  the  manner  in  which  our 
Navy  does  its  work.  In  effect,  these  for- 
eign crews  become  an  arm  of  our  own 
naval  forces  and  it  Is  ea.sy  to  see  that 
this,  on  a  longrun  basis,  cannot  help  but 
benefit  us. 

As  I  have  said,  someone  has  to  do  the 
Job  and  this  is  an  inexpensive  and  effi- 
cient way  to  do  it. 

There  is  no  cost  Involved  in  this  bill 
for  the  15  ships  already  on  loan.  The  only 
cost  is  about  $15  million  to  place  the 
two  destroyers  for  Korea  and  China  in 
operational  shape.  This  money  will  be 
spent  in  our  own  shipyards  here  in  the 
United  States 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  bill — it  is  no 
different  from  many  previous  ones  that 
the  House  has  passed  on  favorably  over 
the  years  and  I  strongly  recommend  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  believe  the  gen- 
tleman needs  to  convince  the  House  of 
the  propriety  of  loaning  certain  warships 


to  Korea  and  Nationalist  China.  The  per- 
tinent question  here  is  why  are  we  lend- 
iiig  ships  to  Chile  and  what  assurance  do 
we  have  that  they  and  others  are  not  go- 
ing to  continue  stopping  our  fishing  boats 
on  the  high  seas  or  chasing  them  onto 
the  beaches? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  to  answer  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Yes.  As  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  will  remember — 
and  I  am  sure  also  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa — in  the  past  I  have  strongly  ob- 
jected to  legislation  to  authorize  the 
President  to  lend  naval  vessels  to  certain 
Latin  American  countries  who  are  ille- 
gally .seizing  American  fishing  boats  on 
the  high  seas.  However,  I  have  scruti- 
nized this  bill  and  report,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  the  two  South  American  coun- 
tries included  in  this  bill,  Brazil  and 
Chile,  are  not  guilty  of  seizing  our  fish- 
ing boats.  Others  In  South  America  are. 

I  only  want  to  say  I  will  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  In  opposing  legis- 
lation where  there  is  a  case  of  a  nation 
seizing  our  fishing  boats,  but  these  two 
nations  are  not  guilty  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr  RIVERS.  Does  that  answer  the 
gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  not  quite,  because  the 
disease  .seems  to  be  contagious. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  To  what  is  the  gentle- 
man referring? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  referring  to  the  var- 
ious Latin  American  countries  and  the 
disease  they  iiave  of  seizing  our  fishing 
boats  or  chasing  them  onto  the  beaches. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Let  me  answer  the  gen- 
tleman. Not  one  ship  which  we  author- 
ized for  loan  is  engaged  in  the  activity 
to  which  the  gentleman  refers.  Not  one 
single  ship 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
how  the  gentleman  knows  some  of  these 
naval  vessels  we  have  given  them  have 
not  been  used  to  intercept  our  vessels? 

Mr  RIVERS.  I  guess  we  can  rely  on 
the  Navy,  can  we  not?  The  Na\-y  says 
they  have  not  been  so  used.  They  are  our 
authority  on  the  high  seas.  Not  a  single 
ship  which  has  been  the  subject  of  a  loan 
has  eneaged  in  these  activities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Mexican  Govern- 
ment did  not  use  any  of  our  naval  ves- 
sels to  chase  our  shrimp  boats  onto  the 
beach'' 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  gentleman  now  re- 
fers to  Mexico.  I  can  investigate  that 
also.  Mexico  is  not  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  say  this  disease 
.•^eems  to  be  catching.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  assurance  in  ever>-  case  that  we  loan 
any  kind  of  an  American  combat  vessel. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  suggested  that  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  military  several  years 
ago  in  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fi.sh- 
eries  Committee.  I  want  to  be  assured 
that  when  we  lend  vessels,  that  is  war- 
ships, combat  ships  to  these  countries, 
under  no  circumstances  will  they  be 
used  to  go  after  our  fishing  fleets. 


Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  insist  on  that  also. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard  to 
what  the  gentleman  has  said.  I  think 
actually — according  at  least  to  a  letter  I 
received  from  the  State  Department — 
our  naval  vessels  have  been  used  by  cer- 
tain Latin  American  countries  to  seize 
our  fishing  boats. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PELLY.  And  I  certainly  know  that 
one  nation,  Ecuador,  has  used  our  cut- 
ters. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  But  not  naval  combatant 
ships  loaned  under  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  PELLY.  That  is  correct.  But  I  will 
say  this,  that  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  will  ask  our  Coast  Guard  to 
lend  protection  to  our  fishing  ships  when 
they  are  congregated  there.  The  State 
Department  says  it  is  against  our  policy 
to  protect  our  American  vessels  flying 
American  flatrs. 

Mr.  RIVEP^.  To  what  committee  will 
those  bills  go?  Will  they  go  to  the  gentle- 
man's committee  or  to  our  committee? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  believe  they  will  go  to 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  If  they  should  come  to 
our  committee,  they  will  be  reported  out. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  also 
a  question  of  their  gratitude.  When  they 
go  200  miles  offshore  to  intercept  our 
fishing  vessels  and  cargoes,  confiscating 
them  along  with  the  crews.  There  is  a 
que.'^tion  of  gratitude,  in  addition  to  that. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. The  gentleman  mentioned  that  I 
did  not  have  to  sell  him  on  the  idea  of 
furnishing  ships  to  Korea  and  Na- 
tionalist China. 

I  had  to  sell  the  State  Department  and 
the  Defense  Department,  because  they 
did  not  include  additional  destroyers  for 
these  two  countries.  The  committee  add- 
ed them,  because  they  are  our  great 
allies.  We  added  these  two  destroyers 
in  committee. 

This  is  not  a  ship  loan  bill.  This  is  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  President  to  loan 
them  if  he  sees  fit.  We  do  not  loan  any- 
thing by  thi.N  bill.  We  extend  the  author- 
ity to  the  President:  that  is  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  that  raises  an- 
other question,  .^re  we  here  delegating 
more  power  to  the  President?  We  have 
been  hearing  a  lot  about  that  in  the  past 
few  days.  I  wonder  if  we  should  do  this. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Every  other  President 
has  had  this  same  authority. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  gentleman,  as 
usual,  is  trying  to  help.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VANTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oh'o. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  rest  of  this  legislation 
and  the  ships  that  are  involved  but  I 
would  like  to  question  the  advisability  of 
extending  the  loan  of  one  submarine  and 
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two  destroyers  to  the  Government  of 
Greece  which  is  today  charged  with 
denying  the  democratic  process  to  many 
of  its  citizens. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  circum- 
stances we  should  carefully  consider 
what  we  do  and  defer  action  on  the 
Greek  loan  until  the  facts  can  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Mr,  RIVERS.  This  would  only  author- 
ize the  President  to  make  the  loans,  not 
require  that  the  loans  be  made. 

I  have  here,  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Kel- 
leher,  the  Greek  policy  statement  issued 
in  April.  It  states: 

The  Government  will  endeavor  to  carry  out 
the  following:  to  abide  firmly  by  the  Idea  of 
peace  and  freedom  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  U.N.  Ch.TJter.  In  this  sense.  Greece, 
as  a  free  and  proud  nation,  intends  to  abide 
firmly  by  its  obligations  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  and  Its  Western 
Allies. 

The  bill  would  not  extend  existing 
loans,  but  only  authorize  the  President 
to  extend  the  loans.  In  other  words,  the 
bill  if  approved  would  merely  authorize 
the  State  Department  to  negotiate  an 
extension  of  these  loans.  Negotiations 
will  not  commence  until  the  bill  becomes 
law. 

The  State  Department  advises  that 
loan  extension  agreements  customarily 
stipulate  that  the  extensions  are  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  basic 
agreement,  and  subject  to  all  terms  and 
conditions  stated  therein.  This  provision 
will  be  included  in  any  ship  loan  exten- 
sion, as  authorized  by  Congress,  negoti- 
ated with  the  respective  countries. 

As  I  said  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
and  I  repeat,  this  bill  would  not  extend 
any  loan.  It  merely  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  so.  He  may  extend  all  of  these, 
or  hold  back  on  one  or  more. 

Mr.  VANIK.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  April  21. 

Mr.  VANIK.  However,  the  conditions  I 
talk  about  have  developed  since  that 
date. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  What  Mr.  Kelleher  has 
pointed  out  is  that  the  memorandum  con- 
veying this  policy  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee is  dated  September  29.  1967.  and 
refers  back  to  the  April  21  statement  of 
policy. 

Mr.  VANIK.  The  letter  is  dated  Sep- 
tember 29? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Yes.  The  memorandum 
to  the  committee  is  dated  September  29, 
1967;  and  I  will  put  this  in  the  Record: 

The  use  cf  loan  ships  Is  restricted  by— 

a.  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended.  Sec.  305.  which  states  that  "Military 
Assistance  to  any  country  shall  be  furnished 
solely  for  Internal  security,  for  legitimate  self- 
defense,  to  permit  the  recipient  country  to 
participate  In  regional  or  collective  arrange- 
ments or  measures  consistent  with  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  or  otherwise  to 
permit  the  recipient  country  to  participate  In 
collective  measures  requested  by  the  United 
Nations  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or 
restoring  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity. .  .  ." 

b.  Military  Assistarice  bilateral  agreements 
which  state  that  respective  countries  will  not 
permit  the  use  of  articles  provided  thereun- 
der for  "any  purpose  other  than  that  for 
which  the  article  ...  Is  furnished." 

c.  The  Ship  Loan  Agreements.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Ship  Loan  .Agreement  with  Greece 
states  that  Greece  wiU  "retain  possession  of 


and  use  the  versels  .  .  ,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  .in  integrated  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area  in  accordance  with  defense 
plans  formulated  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  only  authorizes  the 
President  to  take  action.  He  can  extend 
them  all  or  none  of  them,  as  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  VANIK   He  has  full  discretion? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Yes.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  the  language  of  section  4  of  the 
bill  which  reads : 

Sec  4.  No  loan  may  be  made  or  extended 
under  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, after  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  determines  that  such  loan  or  exten- 
sion is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  keep 
the  Congress  currently  advised  of  all  loans 
made  under  authority  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requirement  for  time. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  con.sume. 

I  want  to  reaffirm  what  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  said. 

Of  the  17  ships  involved,  15  are  merely 
a  continuation  of  the  use  of  the  vessels 
which  has  already  been  accorded  these 
particular  countries.  The  other  two  in- 
volve destroyers  to  Korea  and  the  Re- 
public of  China. 

Our  committee  this  time,  as  it  has  on 
all  other  occasions,  unanimously  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  House. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  an  economical 
way  of  getting  defense.  These  ships,  ex- 
cept for  Korea  and  China,  are  already  an 
active  part  of  the  navies  of  the  request- 
ing countries  and  the  continued  loan  is 
at  no  cost  to  the  United  States. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  bill 
and  ask  that  the  House  pass  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  California,  I  refer 
back  to  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied 
with  the  answers  given  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

What  this  bill  provides  is  military  aid 
to  a  totalitarian  junta  in  Greece  that  has 
been  locking  up  friends  of  democracy — 
that  has  just  recently,  within  the  past 
few  days,  put  in  jail  and  is  going  to  tr>- 
in  a  military  court  Mrs.  Helen  Vlachos. 
who  has  two  Athens  newspapers.  Do 
Members  know  what  the  charges  are? 
The  chai-ges  were  that  she  msulted  the 
Government  in  an  interview  with  an 
Italian  newspaper. 

Does  the  gentleman  not  believe  it  is 
about  time  that  the  House  have  a  debate 
on  our  relationship  with  Greece? 

I  think  ii  is  possible  that  the  whole 
world  and  certainly  the  Greek  people  are 
awaiting  the  expression  of  an  attitude  by 
us  on  this.  Perhaps  these  items  should 
be  aired  and  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  defeat  this  bill  and  then  bring  that 
portion  on  Greece  out  with  a  rule  so  that 
there  could  be  full  debate. 

Mr.  BATES.  Is  the  gentleman  asking 
me  this  question? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  BATES.  Certainly  at  all  times  we 


should  have  full  debate  on  these  issues.  I 
am  glad  that  the  gentleman  brought  this 
point  up.  I  do  not  think  every  time  some- 
one is  arrested  in  some  country  that  we 
can  stop  the  flow  of  legislation  on  this 
floor.  I  would  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man contact  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  the  matter. 

When  this  bill  came  before  us  there 
was  no  inkling  of  such  an  episode.  Cer- 
tainly Greece  has  been  our  friend.  In  the 
realm  of  foreign  aid  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  any  example  given  that  has 
been  more  indicative  of  success  than 
there  has  been  in  the  case  of  Greece  and 
Turkey.  I  feel  that  when  the  foreign  aid 
bill  comes  before  this  House  every  year 
the  advocates  of  the  bill  always  point 
with  great  pride  to  what  happened  in  the 
late  1940's  when  we  first  gave  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  thus  saved  them 
from  communism.  For  that  reason  and 
for  other  reasons  as  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
advocate  the  passage  of  this  bill  today, 
including  the  ships  to  Greece. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Greece  is  still  a  member 
of  NATO  and  these  are  NATO  aUies  of 
ours.  I  do  not  know  what  the  intricacies 
are  of  the  situation  in  Greece,  but  we 
have  a  member  of  NATO  in  good  stand- 
ing. We  are  committed  to  the  security  of 
Greece  in  our  NATO  commitments.  We 
are  carrying  out  the  things  that  we  have 
been  doing  all  this  time.  I  do  not  know 
how  we  can  change  the  course  of  things 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  BATES.  Circumstances  change  in 
the  development  of  a  country,  but  it  is 
not  rieht  to  try  to  fashion  every  country 
in  the  world  in  our  image  here  in  the 
United  States.  Other  countries  have  their 
laws  which  they  respect,  and  we  have 
ours.  As  the  chairman  said,  in  the  post- 
war period  Greece  has  indeed  been  our 
ally  and  has  been  a  good  one,  I  think  she 
should  be  the  beneficiary  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  DEN^NEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENNEY  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Rivers,  one  or  two  questions. 

I  have  one  boy  who  just  came  back 
from  Vietnam  and  another  boy  aboard 
the  U.S.S.  Dupont.  His  ship  was  hit  2 
weeks  ago  off  the  coast  of  North  Viet- 
nam. My  question  is  do  you  have  any 
knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  any  of 
the.se  countries  that  we  are  authorizing 
ships  to,  have  any  trade  directly  or  indi- 
rectly with  North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
having  any  trade  with  them.  None  of 
these  ships. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  None  of  the  ships  listed 
here? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 
I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  In  other  words,  what  I 
am  concerned  about  is  we  in  America 
proceed  to  make  ships  and  money  and 
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material  available  to  foreign  countries. 
That  encourages  their  economy,  and 
then  they  are  able  to  trade  with  other 
coimtries  and  carry  munitions  of  war  to 
North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  can  almost  positively 
say  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  such  thing 
as  this  happening  In  Greece  or  any  that  I 
know  of. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  appreciate  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices yielding  to  me  at  this  time.  I  have 
only  one  brief  question.  Can  you  tell  me 
who  will  pay  for  the  activation  and  mod- 
ernization and  overhaul  of  these  two 
new  ships  being  loaned? 

In  other  words,  we  are  taking  these 
two  ships  out  of  the  fleet' 

M"-.  BATES.  The  gentleman  refers  to 
the  ships  going  to  the  country  of  Korea 
and  the  Republic  of  China? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  BATES.  The  renovation  of  these 
two  ships  Is  estimated  to  cost  $15  million 
and  will  be  paid  for  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pursue 
this  a  little  further,  why  Ls  it  necessary, 
if  we  are  to  loan  these  ships  to  these 
countries,  do  we  have  to  furnish  and 
overhaul  them,  rather  than  to  have  the 
recipient  countries  do  this  job'!' 

Mr.  BATES  Because  they  are  our 
allies  and,  presently,  under  the  foreign 
aid  bill  we  are  spending  a  lot  more  money 
than  this.  This  Is  Just  another  effective 
way  in  which  we  believe  the  job  can  be 
done. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man means  this  is  another  means  of  ex- 
tending foreign  aid  to  these  countries  to 
which  we  are  presently  providing  such 
aid? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the 
gentleman? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  This  Is  another  means 
of  providing  additional  foreign  aid  to 
these  count.'ies? 

Mr.  BATES.  As  the  gentleman  is  aware, 
the  foreign  aid  bill  does  not  come  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  But  I  am  .saying,  this 
is  In  addition  to  the  foreign  aid  program'' 

Mr.  BATES  We  do  provide  foreign  aid 
to  both  of  these  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  FraserI. 

Mr  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  this  question 
about  Greece.  I  am  a  little  surprised  to 
hear  the  remarks  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  suggesting  that  Greece  at  the 
present  time  Is  the  loyal  and  stanch  ally 
of  this  countrj'.  Other  members  of 
NATO  have  taken  a  different  view  indi- 
cating very  clearly  the  disapproval  which 
th»y  attach  to  the  present  military  jun- 
ta in  Greece.  I  refer  specifically  to  a  re- 
port which  appeared  in  the  press  recently 


to  the  effect  that  the  European  Common 
Market  had  voted,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  5,  to 
deny  a  SIO  million  loan  to  Greece  on  the 
grounds  that  this  was  a  Fascist  govern- 
ment and  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
denying  its  people  the  fundamental  lib- 
erties e.xpected  of  a  democratic  form  of 
government.  This  was  buttressed  by  an- 
other article  which  appeared  in  the 
press— I  think  by  the  former  Premier 
who  headed  a  rightist  cabinet,  who  In 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  military  junta 
spoke  out  against  the  military  junta  and 
asked  the  military  junta  to  get  out  and 
leave  Greece.  This  was  no  leftist  poUtical 
leader  of  Greece.  This  was  a  leader  who 
formerly  had  headed  a  rightist  cabinet  of 
Greece  but  who  was  deposed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  military  junta. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  I  want  to  make 
Is  that  our  allies  in  NATO  are  very  re- 
luctant to  give  more  economic  assistance 
to  Greece.  This  is  particularly  true  with 
reference  to  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
These  countries  have  spoken  out  very 
sharply  against  the  present  regime  in 
Greece. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  telegram 
which  was  sent  from  Denmark  to  the 
other  NATO  countries,  a  telegram  from 
one  of  the  great  members  of  the  Atlantic 
community,  which  is  a  strong  indictment 
of  the  present  regime  In  Greece. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to  me  that  for 
the  United  States  to  put  any  stamp  of 
approval  or  to  furnish  or  indicate  any 
support  of  that  regime  would  represent 
a  flat  denial  or  repudiation  of  our  con- 
cern as  has  been  expressed  by  our  efforts 
in  Vietnam  and  in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  that  this 
bill  ought  to  be  sent  back  to  the  com- 
mittee and  brought  out  again  without 
the  Greek  ship  loans  in  order  that  we 
may  have  a  separate  discussion  of  this 
particular  matter.  We  ought  to  make 
clear  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the 
United  States  believes  in  what  it  says 
It  believes  in.  We  ought  to  demonstrate 
that  we  believe  certain  things  are  wrong 
and  that  we  believe  in  freedom. 

I  would  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  If  the  chair- 
man does  not  think  that  this  question 
requires  further  discussion?  I  would  also 
ask  why  should  we  stand  alone  among 
our  NATO  allies  in  defen.-e  of  a  Fascist 
regime,  when  our  closest  allies  say.  "Let 
us  cut  off  aid  to  the  present  Greek 
regime." 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  talking  about  the  Common 
Market.  NATO  has  done  nothing  about 
Greece.  We  have  extended  loans  to  the 
military — to  our  allies — in  the  Scandi- 
navian countries.  Some  of  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  represent  some  of  the 
best  members  of  the  alliance  which  we 
have  and  have  proven  that  they  are 
fighting  the  same  type  of  situation  which 
we  are  fighting. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  going  on  in 
Greece.  I  hope  they  do  get  a  representa- 
tive government  However,  that  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the.se  loans.  If  the  Presi- 
dent decides  he  does  not  want  to  make 


these  loans,  this  is  not  mandatory.  This 
is  only  permissive.  One  could  debate  it 
10  times  or  for  10  days.  We  do  not  make 
anything  mandatory  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill. 

We  only  authorize  the  President  to  do 
this  as  we  have  been  doing  for  15  years. 
If  he  sees  fit  to  do  it  he  can.  and  he  can 
attach  any  strings  he  wants  to  keep  up 
with  our  comm.itments  to  our  allies,  and 
in  keeping  with  whatever  treaties  we  are 
signatory  to.  So  I  do  not  know  what  good 
any  debate  would  do  on  this.  The  gentle- 
man can  make  such  representations  to 
the  President  as  he  desires  to. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  It  Is  the  Common  Market  that 
has  spoken,  and  the  Common  Market 
members  happen  to  be,  for  the  most  part, 
members  of  NATO. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  Common  Market.  The  gentle- 
man knows  more  about  that  than  I  do. 

Mr.  FRASER,  We  ought  to  learn  some- 
thing about  it,  maybe  this  should  be  done. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Common  Market,  this  is  some- 
thing else  again. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  state- 
ment that  my  colleague  from  Minnesota 
made  in  connection  with  the  arrest  of  a 
reputable  Greek  publisher  and  point  out 
that  this  one  particular  arrest  Is  not  an 
isolated  Incident.  I  had  occasion  to  be  In 
Greece  for  a  week  In  July  of  this  year, 
and  had  many  conversations  with  our 
own  Embassy  people  there;  from  the  Am- 
bassador on  down,  and  spoke  also  with 
many  Greek  professionals — doctors,  law- 
yers, economists,  bankers,  and  the  like. 
There  Is  no  question  of  the  fact  that  the 
i'ltelligentsia  of  Greece  feel  they  are  suf- 
fering under  a  reactionary  and  repressive 
regime.  Somewhere  between  3,000  and 
5,000  Greek  intellectuals  and  politicians 
are  languishing  In  confinement  on  an 
isolated  Island  off  the  coast  of  Greece. 
under  the  most  primitive  conditions, 
without  charges  being  brought,  without 
arraignments,  without  trials.  So  I  be- 
lieve this  Congress  should  have  very 
serious  doubts  and  misgivings  about  giv- 
ing further  aid  at  this  time  to  the  present 
Greek  regime. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Let  me  answer  the  gen- 
tleman on  that  point  before  he  continues 
with  his  statement. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
are  lending  these  ships  In  our  own  in- 
terest in  connection  with  our  NATO  and 
other  responsibilities.  If  someone  else 
does  not  patrol  the  Aegean  Sea  and  the 
other  waters  in  that  part  of  the  world 
then  we  must  do  so  ourselves.  Already 
NATO  has  been  cut  in  half  by  one  De 
Gaulle. 

If  the  gentleman  wishes  to  take  all 
these  ships  away  from  them  and  send 
our  own  ships  and  men  to  do  It,  then  go 
ahead,  I  just  do  not  want  to  do  this. 
These  loans  are  In  our  own  interest,  and 
I  want  the  gentleman  to  keep  that  In 
mind  always.  That  is  why  we  are  author- 
izing the  President  to  do  this,  and  the 
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President  can  do  It  If  he  sees  fit.  If  the 
President  does  not  want  the  Greeks  to 
patrol  for  us,  then  the  President  can 
send  our  own  ships  down  there.  That  is 
all  tnis  bill  does — is  to  authorize  the 
President  to  continue  on  with  that  policy 
of  letting  the  Greeks  patrol  the  Aegean 
Sea,  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the  Ionian 
Sea. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  afraid  of  voting 
for  a  policy  that  Is  not  In  our  Interest. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  That  Is  very  simply  what 
this  Is:  to  continue  our  cm-rent  policy. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  It  is  not  that  simple. 
Mr.   RIVERS.   That  policy   to   me   is 
quite  simple. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  believe  it  is  in  our 
Interests  to  have  peace  and  stability 
in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Aegean;  to 
have  governments  that  have  popular 
support.  I  believe  that  is  In  our  long- 
range  interest. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  beheve  we  can 
impose  pax  Americana  on  every  people 
and  nation  on  earth.  Somewhere  down 
the  line  we  are  going  to  have  to  let  some- 
body else  run  his  own  country  Instead  of 
us  dipping  our  nose  into  It. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  This  present  adminis- 
tration in  Greece  was  by  no  means  pop- 
ularly elected. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  may  well  be  so. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  In  the  next  30  to  60 
days  the  present  junta  is  supposed  to 
put  into  effect  a  constitution  under 
which  they  would  give  some  power  back 
to  the  people.  Our  own  State  Depart- 
ment people  are  involved  and  are  hav- 
ing some  quiet  conversations.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  what  that  means?  This 
will  be  a  turning  point  in  Greek  history 
if  It  Is  done,  and  It  seems  to  me  that,  un- 
til the  Greek  junta  gives  evidence  of  its 
bona  fides  in  returning  to  a  system  of 
constitutional  democracy,  we  ought  to 
tread  ver^-  warily  in  giving  them  addi- 
tional military  aid.  The  time  is  only  30 
to  60  days  off.  We  can  defer  action  that 
long. 

Mr.  RIVERS,  The  gentleman  Is  not 
saying  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  our 
Government  is  going  over  there  telling 
them  how  to  run  Greece? 

Mr.  SCHEUETl.  I  said  I  believe  some 
quiet  conversation  is  going  on  between 
our  State  Department  people  and  the 
members  of  the  ruling  junta. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  If  they  are  doing  any- 
thing about  what  happened  in  Greece 
I  believe  this  is  highly  improper.  I  hope 
we  let  them  run  their  own  country. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  would  say  that  this 
junta  took  over  by  force,  and  Imposed 
itself  by  force  of  arms,  and  that  we  have 
every  right  to  encourage  them  to  return 
to  constitutional  democracy — just  as  we 
have  been  doing  for  .several  years  with 
some  limited  success  In  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  know  how  our 
State  Department  could  think  of  such 
a  thing.        

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  will  say  our  State 
Department  has  been  carrying  on  quiet 
di.scussions.  and  quite  properly  so. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  hope  they  are  ver>' 
quiet. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois ».  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  0"HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  always  has  seemed  to  me  that  legisla- 
tive emotion  on  an  unrelated  matter  did 
not  furnish  the  most  promising  back- 
ground for  the  development  of  sound 
foreign  policy. 

Most  respectfully  would  I  disagree  with 
my  good  friends  who  see  in  a  negative 
vote  on  H.R.  9796  a  means  of  strengthen- 
ing and  advancing  their  concept  of  for- 
eign policy  as  regards  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece.  I  agree  with  them 
that  affairs  in  Greece  at  the  moment  are 
disquieting  to  many  good  Americans 
and  certainly  I  am  of  that  number.  I 
doubt,  however,  that  the  present  situa- 
tion will  be  long  continuing.  It  is  even 
possible  that  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
9796.  with  the  broad  powers  it  gives  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  could 
hasten  the  return  of  democratic  govern- 
ment to  Greece. 

It  should  be  made  perfectly  clear  that 
H.R.  9796  does  not  turn  over  to  Greece 
or  any  other  countrj-  a  single  naval  vessel 
of  any  size,  age,  or  condition — not  one 
ship  to  Greece  or  any  other  country.  If 
it  did  this  I  might  admit  some  germane- 
ness to  the  present  contention.  If,  upon 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  9796,  its  passage 
by  the  House  and  the  other  body,  and  its 
signature  by  the  President,  and  without 
any  further  ado  the  United  States  was 
giving  Greece  the  continued  and  unre- 
stricted use  of  a  destroyer  I  well  could 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  advocating  a 
halt  at  least  until  we  had  come  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding. 

But  what  H.R.  9796  does — and  all  that 
it  does — is  to  give  the  President  authority 
to  "extend  on  such  terms  and  under  such 
conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate"  the 
continued  loan  of  ships  to  Brazil.  Chile, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Greece.  Korea.  Portugal,  and  Spain  and 
the  new  loan  of  destroyers  to  Korea  and 
free  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  all.  Let  me 
read  section  4  in  Its  complete  verbiage: 

No  loan  may  be  made  or  extended  under 
this  Act  unless  tlie  Secretary  of  Defense, 
after  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  determines  that  such  loan  or  extension 
is  In  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States. 
The  Scretary  of  Defense  shall  keep  the  Con- 
gress cvirrently  advised  of  all  loans  made 
under  authority  of  this  Act. 

Tlierefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  H.R. 
9796  the  old  naval  loan  to  Greece,  as 
well  as  those  to  Brazil,  Chile,  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  Korea. 
Portugal,  and  Spain,  and  the  new  naval 
loans  to  Korea  and  Free  China  would 
not  start  until,  first,  the  Secretar\'  of 
Defense  had  consulted  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff;  second,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had 
agreed  that  the  loans  or  extensions  were 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  Stat«s; 
and  third,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  reached  the  determination 
that  the  loan  or  renewal  in  each  instance 
was  in  the  national  interest,  and  on  what 
terms  and  under  what  conditions. 


Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  power 
vested  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  outhne  to  Greece,  as  well  as  the 
other  recipient  nations,  the  terms  and 
conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  served  in  the  Con- 
gress under  four  Presidents,  three  of  my 
party  and  one  of  the  opposition.  With  all 
the  faith  in  me  I  have  believed  in  the 
loyalty  of  all  four  Presidents  to  the 
United  States  and  the  American  people. 
If  ever  the  unhappy  day  should  come 
tliat  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  our 
President  was  In  question,  historians 
could  write  finis. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  9796.  as  amended. 

Tlie  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  321,  nays  42,  not  voting  69, 
as  follows: 

IRollNo.  291] 
YEAS— 321 
Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson;  111. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Aiinunzlo 
A.'ends 
Ash  brook 
Ashmore 
Barlnu 
Biites 
B.Tttln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bo'Jgs 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Biotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Brovhill.  N.C 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
B;,  rnes.  Wis. 
Cahill 
Carey 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 


ClawsoD.  Del 

Goodling 

Colmer 

Gray 

Conable 

Green,  Pa. 

Conte 

Gross 

Corbett 

Grover 

Cowger 

Gubser 

Cramer 

Gude 

Culver 

Gurney 

Cunningham 

Haley 

Curtis 

Hall 

Daddario 

Hal  pern 

Daniels 

Hamilton 

Davis.  Ga. 

Hammer- 

Davis.  Wis. 

sclimidt 

Dawson 

Hanley 

Delaney 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Dellenback 

Hardy 

De.'iney 

Harrison 

Der.t 

Harsha 

Devlne 

Harvey 

Dickinson 

Hathaway 

Dlngell 

Hays 

Dole 

Hebert 

Dorohue 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Dorn 

Hender.son 

Dowdy 

Herlong 

Downing 

Hicks 

Dulski 

Hollfield 

Du'iCan 

Horton 

Dwyer 

Hosmer 

Edmondson 

Howard 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Hull 

Ellberg 

Hungate 

Erlenborn 

Hunt 

Esch 

Hutchinson 

Eshleman 

Ichord 

Everett 

Irwin 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Jarman 

Fallon 

Johrsoi,  Calif 

Farbsteln 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Fascell 

Jonas 

Flndley 

Jones,  Ala. 

Fisher 

Jones,  Mo. 

Flood 

Joner.  N  C. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Karsten 

Friedel 

Karth 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Kazea 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Kee 

Fuqua 

Keith 

Galiaanakls 

KeUy 

Gardner 

King,  Calif. 

Garmatz 

King.  N.Y. 

Gathlngs 

K'rwan 

Gialmo 

Kleppe 

Gibbons 

Kornegay 

Gonzalez 

Kvros 

Goodell 

Laird 
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Langen 

Lacta 

Licnnon 

Uptcomb 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
UcEwen 
McPali 
McMillan 
MacOregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Malhlaa,  Calif. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mcslclll 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlntsh 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Multer 
Murphy.  Ill 
Murphy 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
OHara.  Ul 
O  Hara.  Mich. 
O  Neal.  Oa. 
O  Nelll,  Mass. 
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,  N.Y. 


Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boiling 

Bra.sco 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Button 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Dow 

Edwards.  Calif 

Foley 

Fraser 

Gilbert 


Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perltins 

Phllbin 

Picfcle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Pod 

Pollock 

Price.  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Prvor 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Reld.  111. 

Held,  NY. 

Relneeke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodmo 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ruppw 

St  Germain 

St   Orii;e 

Sandman 

Satterfteld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Srhweiker 

Srhwengel 

Scott 

Selder 

Shipley 
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Oreen.  Oreg. 

Grimths 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Jiicobs 

Joelson 

Kastenmeler 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

Michel 

Moss 

Nix 

Olsen 

Ottmger 

Rees 


Shriver 

Stkee 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubble&eld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

W  Id  nail 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Reuss 

Ro.senthal 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Slsk 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tunney 

Udall 

Oilman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Yates 


Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Brademas 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Bush 
Cabell 
Casey 
Cleveland 
Conyers 
Corman 
de  la  Garra 
Drrwlnskl 
Dlgs:s 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  La. 
Evans,  Colo 
Felghan 
Flno 
Flynt 
Ford, 
William  D. 


NOT  VOTING — 69 

Fountain  Nichols 

Krellnghuysen 

Gallagher 

Gettys 

Hii^aa 

Halleck 

Hanna 

H-.insen,  Wash 

Hawkins 

Helstoskl 

Holland 

Kluc/ynskl 

K.ipferman 

Kivkendall 

Kyi 

Landrutn 

Leggett 

Lukens 

McCuUoch 

Macdonald, 

Ma.ss 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mink 
Minshall 


OKonskl 

Pettis 

Pool 

Puclnskl 

Rarlck 

Reifel 

Resnlck 

Riegle 

Ronan 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tlernan 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Wai:conner 

Watklns 

Williams.  Miss. 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Wright 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof^  the  rules  were  susp>ended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Prellnghuysen  and  Mr.  Broomfield  for, 
with  Mr.  Riegle  against. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr  AsplnaU  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Cleveland 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  EUuczynskl  with  Mr.  Hawltlns. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr,  Flynt  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr,  Ronan  with  Mr,  Relfel. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr  WllUs. 

Mr  Wright  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mrs  Mink  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr,  Hanna  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Helstoski  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.    Williams    of    Mississippi    with    Mr. 
Rarlck. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Pool, 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Holland, 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton, 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Messrs.  LONG  of  Maryland  and 
OLSEN  changed  their  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  WALDIE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  extension  of  cer- 
tain naval  vessel  loans  now  in  existence 
and  new  loans,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

HURRICANE    BEULAH 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently returned  from  a  tour  of  the  areas 
In  my  district  which  suffered  from  floods, 
the  winds  of  Hurricane  Beulah  and  tor- 
nadoes spawned  by  the  hurricane. 

It  is  impossible  to  watch  the  struggles 
of  those  made  homele.ss.  the  destruc- 
tion of  citizens'  most  prized  possessions, 
the  crumbling  of  roads  and  buildings, 
without  feeling  heartsore. 

The  23d  Congressional  District  re- 
ceived a  large  amount  of  flood  and  wind 
damage.  Two  counties — Jim  Wells  and 
Duval— were  struck  by  the  hurricane  it- 
self. In  addition  to  direct  damage,  many 
areas  will  continue  to  feel  the  effect  of 
loss  of  topsoil  and  pasture  for  some  time 
to  come. 

I  was  fortunate,  however,  in  being  able 
to  watch  cities  and  counties,  as  well  as 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, put  emergency  procedures  into 
operation.  In  every  instance,  cooperation 
was  magnificent. 


This  spirit  of  helping  others  was 
pointed  out  in  a  September  21  editorial 
in  the  San  Antonio  Light  newspaper 
which  states : 

There  can  be  no  taming  of  a  shrew  such 
as  Beulah  turned  out  to  be,  but  her  vlndlc- 
tiveness  can  be  blunted  by  the  skill  and 
courage  and  generosity  of  thousands  of  South 
Texans, 

And  even  though  the  article  refers  to 
work  done  in  only  one  county,  it  could 
very  well  speak  for  all  of  the  other  coun- 
ties affected,  since  this  wonderful  spirit 
was  very  much  in  evidence  in  every 
single  part  of  the  disaster  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
name  all  of  the  organizations  and  the 
many  hundreds  of  individuals  who  did 
such  a  tremendous  job  in  helping  victims 
of  the  hurricane,  flooding,  and  the  tor- 
nadoes. I  am  proud  to  report  to  you  and 
the  membership  of  this  Congress  that 
every  single  Federal  agency,  ever>-  State 
agency,  and  all  local  agencies  worked  as 
one  in  helping  those  affected.  I  am  also 
happy  to  report  to  you  that  every  single 
person  who  was  in  need  of  food,  shelter, 
or  medicine  was  taken  care  of. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  whom  I  am 
privileged  to  represent.  I  offer  my  sincere 
thanks  for  a  job  w^ell  done.  Over  and 
beyond  this,  I  want  to  commend  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  who  in  the  midst  of  suf- 
fering and  heartache,  exhibited  a 
tremendous  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
concern  for  the  less  fortunate.  This  atti- 
tude of  concern  for  others  in  time  of 
great  duress  prompts  me  to  reaffirm  how 
very  proud  I  am  to  be  an  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  include  with  these  remarks  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  San  Antonio  Light 
editorial  of  September  21  entitled  •Hur- 
ricane Heroes." 

Ht'RRic.^NE  Heroes 
There  can  be  no  taming  of  a  shrew  such 
as  Beulah  turned  out  to  be.  but  her  vlndlc- 
tlveness  can  be  blunted  by  the  skill  and  cour- 
age and  generosity  of  thousands  of  South 
Texans. 

Hurricanes  may  not  make  heroes  of  us  all, 
but  they  create  aji  astonishing  number. 
Some  become  widely  known.  Many  more  are 
known  only  to  those  In  their  immediate 
vicinity.  The  identity  of  others  is  known  only 
to  themselves. 

Who  can  measure  the  contribution  of  all 
the  law  enforcement  officers,  the  National 
Guardsmen,  and  the  Red  Cross,  Civil  Defense 
and  Salvation  Army  workers? 

We  think  also  of  the  telephone  and  elec- 
tricity linemen,  working  at  all  hours  and  In 
appalling  conditions  to  restore  the  means  of 
communication  and  the  source  of  power  that 
are  needed  all  the  more  when  dis.ister  strikes. 
It  is  good  to  know  that  San  Antonio  also 
has  been  in  a  position  to  help  the  victims  of 
Nature's  rampage. 

Auditorium  Circle  became  the  site  of  an 
unusual  kind  of  convention.  The  delegates 
were  fugitives  from  the  hurricane,  housed  in 
the  basement  of  Municipal  Auditorium  and 
at  the  city's  Civil  Defense  headquarters. 

Other  refugees  were  cared  for  at  Lack- 
land AFB,  Agudas  Achlm  auditorium.  Trinity 
Baptist  Church,  Alamo  Stadium  gym,  and 
elsewhere.  The  Mexican  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce supplied  Interpreters  for  the  Spanish- 
speaking. 

We  salute  all  those,  professional  or  ama- 
teur, who  responded  to  the  emergency,  in- 
cluding (may  we  add?)  this  newspaper's 
reporters  and  photographers  who  have  kept 
you  Informed. 
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THE     SEVENTH     ANNIVERSARY     OF 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  NIGERIA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  the  Government  of  Nigeria 
marked  its  seventh  anniversary-.  To  that 
troubled  nation  and  all  its  people  I  ex- 
press the  fervent  wish  that  future  an- 
niversaries will  find  the  country'  united 
and  in  peace. 

Nigeria  has  the  resources,  ability,  and 
strength  to  become  one  of  the  strongest 
nations  in  the  world  and  certainly  a 
leader  on  the  continent  of  Africa. 

I  pray  that  a  way  will  shortly  be  found 
for  all  Nigerians  to  work  together  once 
more  making  their  country  a  great  and 
united  nation. 


HINDSIGHT  IS  BETTER  THAN 
FORESIGHT 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  will  recall  that,  when  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  was  before  the 
House  on  September  21,  I  offered  an 
am.endment  which  would  have  provided 
the  necessary  funds  for  financing  the 
program,  through  a  schedule  of  license 
fees,  to  be  set  by  the  FCC.  approved  by 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress, 
and  which  would  have  saved  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation  an  Initial  $10  to  $15 
million  a  year,  and  which  eventually  are 
estimated  to  run  possibly  a  half  billion 
a  year  or  more. 

Since  the  defeat  of  my  proposed 
amendment  by  approximately  4  to  1  on 
a  division  vote  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  a  number  of  Members  have  told 
me  that,  while  they  did  not  vote  for  the 
amendment,  because  they  did  not  under- 
stand how  it  would  operate,  that  after 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  read  and 
study  it,  they  were  of  the  opinion  that 
it  was  unfortunate  the  House  did  not 
adopt  the  amendment,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  will  probably  be  a  long 
time  before  such  legislation  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  particularly 
when  one  realizes  that  the  proposition 
which  I  have  proposed  is  opposed  by 
the  FCC.  the  networks,  and  larger  sta- 
tions who  aLso  control  the  NAB.  which 
exercises  a  great  influence  in  the  broad- 
casting industiy,  but  in  my  opinion  does 
not  represent  the  views  of  the  smaller 
broadcasters. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Broadcasting 
magazine.  I  read  where  the  National 
Citizens  Committee  for  Public  Television 
had  advocated  that  the  television  adver- 
tisers ought  to  contribute  a  "proper  per- 
centase"  of  their  total  advertising  budg- 
et to  noncommercial  TV.  I  do  not  agree 


with  that  recommendation  but  feel  that 
those  who  enjoy  the  exclusive  and 
monopolistic  use  of  the  airwaves  should 
contribute  in  proportion  to  the  income 
they  receive  through  the  use  of  these 
channels,  based  on  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  their  gross  income — says,  in  pro- 
IX)rtion  to  the  fees  they  pay  ASCAP, 
Sesac.  and  BMI.  Following  is  the  editorial 
referred  to  above  which  appeared  in  the 
October  2,  1967,  issue  of  Broadcasting: 
Wrong  Places  To  Look 

Now  that  the  House  has  passed  a  bill  to 
create  a  Corp.  for  Public  Broadcasting 
(Broadcasting,  Sept,  25 1  and  that  compro- 
mise seems  probable  between  that  bill  and 
one  that  the  Senate  passed  earlier,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  corporation  will  Indeed 
come  Into  being. 

That  brings  us  to  the  next  question  of  how 
public  broadcasting  is  to  be  financed  in  the 
long  range. 

Thomas  P.  P.  Hovlng,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Citizens'  Committee  for  Public  Televi- 
sion, proposed.  In  the  same  week  the  House 
passed  the  CPB  bill,  that  television  adver- 
tisers ought  to  contribute  "a  proper  per- 
centage" of  their  total  advertising  budgets 
to  noncommercial  TV.  During  House  debate 
25  congressmen  voted  for  an  amendment  that 
would  have  assessed  commercial  broadcasters 
to  pay  for  noncommercial  broadcasting. 

More  of  the  same  will  be  heard — and.  no 
doubt,  louder. 


BIG  SPENTDING  CUT  BACKERS  DIS- 
REGARD PAINFUL  LESSONS 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
cluding with  my  remarks  an  article  from 
the  Sunday,  October  I,  1967,  'Washington 
Post  by  Jo.seph  R.  Slevm,  entitled  "Big 
Spending  Cut  Backers  Disregard  Painful 
Lessons." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  analyzes  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Bow  amendment  to 
direct  the  President  to  cut  S5  billion  in 
expenditures  from  the  fiscal  1968  budget. 
The  figures  given  in  the  article  have  been 
checked  by  my  staff  and  verified  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  one  correc- 
tion of  a  technical  nature.  The  3.1  bil- 
Uon  listed  for  the  National  Health  In- 
stitute also  embraced  the  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Department. 

The  gist  of  the  article  is  to  show  that 
the  S5  billion  cut  must  be  made  from  a 
pool  of  $21  billion  and  not  from  the 
overall  pool  of  the  total  budget  of  S141 
billion. 

The  cut  of  $5  billion  must  be  found  in 
appropriated  funds  from  the  following 
programs: 

First.  Government  payroll.  59  billion. 

Second  and  third.  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  programs  and  educational 
grants  and  aids  totaling  $3.1  billion. 

Fourth.  Surplus  food  to  underdevel- 
oped countries,  $1.8  billion. 

Fifth.  School  lu-iches,  food  stamps, 
housing,  urban  development,  and  vet- 
erans programs,  SI. 9  billion. 

Sixth.  Transportation,  $500  million. 

Seventh.  Foreign  aid.  $500  million. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  $5  billion  cut.  because 
of  fixed  charges  such  as  interest  on  the 


national  debt  and  excluded  military  ap- 
propriations and  contract  obligations, 
will,  if  carried  out.  destroy  many  of  the 
Nation's  most  \1tal  domestic  programs. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  1,  1967] 

Big  Spending  Ctrr  Backers  Disregard  Pautful 

Lessons 

(By  Joseph  R.  Slevln) 

Congressional  backers  of  big  Federal 
spending  cuts  are  disregarding  painful  les- 
sons in  budget  arithmetic. 

The  burden  of  the  lessons  Is  that  President 
Johnson  can  satisfy  Congressional  demands 
for  a  spending  slaah  of  $5  billion  or  more 
only  by  ordering  deep  cuts  in  a  large  number 
of  popular  programs  The  candidates  for  the 
presidential  axe  include  everything  from 
the  school  lunch  program  and  the  agricul- 
tural extension  service  to  small  business 
loans  and  new  Bureau  of  Reclamation  dams. 

Congressional  Republicans  and  a  big  clutch 
of  Democrats  have  been  pushing  the  spend- 
ing cuts  as  their  price  for  supporting  the 
President's  Vietnam  War  surtax.  Mr.  John- 
son agrees  that  spending  has  to  be  reduced. 
He  pledged  a  cut  of  more  than  $2  billion 
when  he  sent  his  tax  request  to  Congress  in 
early  August.  But  the  White  House  Insists 
that  there  cannot  be  an  additional  J5  bil- 
lion of  reductions  without  drastic  cutbacks 
in  programs  that  command  powerful  support 
in  Congress  and  In  the  country  at  large 

Slashing  Federal  outlays  by  over  $5  billion 
looks  manageable  when  the  cut  is  measured 
against  a  Federal  spending  budget  that  cur- 
rently totals  more  than  $141  billion. 

The  trouble  is  that  most  of  the  $141  billion 
is  beyond  Mr.  Johnson's  control.  The  star- 
tling fact  is  that  any  savings  will  have  to 
come  out  of  a  relatively  small  $21  billion  slice 
of  the  total  budget,  including  $9  billion  that 
is  earmarked  to  meet  the  Government's  pay- 
roll. 

A  quick  look  at  the  rest  of  the  $21  billion 
shows  that  It  covers  $3  2  billion  for  space. 
$3.1  billion  for  the  sacrosanct  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  school  aid,  $1.8  bil- 
lion to  provide  surplus  food  to  needy,  un- 
derdeveloped countries.  $1.9  billion  for  school 
lunches,  food  stamps,  housing,  urban  de- 
velopm.ent,  and  a  variety  of  veterans  pro- 
prams,  $500  million  for  transportation,  and 
$500  million  for  foreign  aid. 

The  biggest,  untouchable  chunk  of  Gov- 
ernment spending  Is  more  than  875  billion 
that  is  budgeted  for  'Viet  Nam  and  other  de- 
fense programs  this  year.  The  quesllon  is  not 
■whether  the  $75  billion  can  be  reduced  but 
whether  It  can  be  kept  from  going  even 
higher. 

Another  $45  billion  of  civilian  spending  is 
beyond  Mr  Johnson's  control  because  It 
either  is  fixed  by  law  or  is  tied  to  contracts 
that  the  Government  cannot  breech  without 
huge  losses.  Major  items  include  SK  billion 
for  interest  on  the  public  debt,  $5  billion 
for  veterans  benefits.  $4.4  billion  for  public 
assistance  grants  to  the  states,  $1.9  billion 
for  the  jealously  guarded  farm  price  supports, 
and  $1  billion  to  cover  the  post  office  deficit. 

The  President,  as  this  is  written,  has  been 
steadfastly  refusing  to  give  Congress  a  list 
of  potential  spending  cuts  but  high  officials 
privately  have  been  showing  lawmakers  a 
teeth-rattling  rundown  of  the  kind  of  slashes 
that  would  have  to  be  ordered  to  chop  the 
$21  billion  of  relatively  controllable  civilian 
programs  by  $5  billion. 

At  the  top  of  their  list,  the  Administration 
officials  have  a  one-third  slash  In  grants  to 
states  and  local  communities  for  aid  to  edu- 
cation, school  lunches,  maternal  and  child 
welfare,  antlpoverty  programs,  urban  trans- 
portation, waste  disposal,  agricultural  exten- 
sion activities,  and  a  broad  range  of  other 
programs. 

New  construction  of  dams  and  Federal 
buildings  Is  prohibited.  All  recently  started 
projects  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  are  to  be  halted 
Immediately. 
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The  confidential  Administration  list  In- 
cludes a  60  per  cent  slaah  In  new  loans  In- 
cluding loana  to  farmers  for  electricity  and 
telepbones.  In  Federal  emergency  loans  to 
disaster  areas,  and  In  housing,  small  business, 
and  foreign  aid  loans. 

The  closing  of  some  VA  hospitals  la  pro- 
posed along  with  the  discharge  of  a  number 
of  doctors  and  nurses. 

The  Administration  officials  even  have  in- 
cluded a  cut  In  the  FBI.  They  don't  think 
the  number  of  FBI  agents  Is  likely  to  be  re- 
duced under  any  circumstances  but  they 
stress  that  other  programs  would  have  to  be 
chopped  more  severely  Lf  the  FBI  did  not 
bear  Its  share  of  the  »5  billion  spending  re- 
duction. 

THE  PRESIDENT  COURAGEOUSLY 
FIRM:  "WE  SHALL  PRESS  FOR- 
WARD" 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  100  years 
from  today  historians  will  perhaps 
search  fruitlessly  for  what  mania  pos- 
sessed a  nation  when  people  in  high 
places  and  even  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  in  effect,  ask 
for  the  death  of  their  own  flesh  and 
blood,  now  fighting  In  South  Vietnam. 
by  asking  for  a  cessation  of  bombing 
even  while  our  men  are  under  fire  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  the  answer  is.  we  all  tend  to 
specialize.  In  this  body  we  are  very  busy 
people,  and  perhaps  those  people  calling 
for  a  halt  do  not  really  know  what  would 
happen  during  a  bombing  cessation — 
and  what  happened  during  the  last 
bombing  cessation. 

Without  further  comment.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  will  include  an  editorial  by  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  entitled  "The 
President  Courageously  Firm,  "We  Shall 
Press  Forward'  ": 

The  Pre-sident  Couraceouslt  Firm: 
"We  Shall  Press  Forward  " 
Replying  to  the  most  recent  freshet  of  emo- 
tional, vituperative  criticism,  coming  from 
Senate  foes  of  the  Vietnam  policy.  President 
Lyndon  B  Johnson  ha^  restated  with  clarity 
and  logic  the  United  SWtes  policy  in  South- 
east Asia 

He  refused  to  be  cowed  by  the  new  bombast 
of  tongue-l;\shlng  doves  He  rejected  the  dia- 
tribes of  nppeasement  that  would  have  the 
nation  retreat  from  the  Vietnam  cauldron — 
no  matt.er  what  the  cost  to  American  integ- 
rltv.  no  matter  what  the  fate  of  South  Viet- 
nam no  matter  what  the  profit  to  Commu- 
nist aggression  throughout  Asia.  Indeed  over 
the  whole  world. 

Mr.  Johnson's  talk  was  calm,  reasoned,  at 
times  eloquent  He  stood  staunchly  behind 
conduct  of  the  Viet  war.  If  only  he  had  gone 
further  and  set  a  victory  goal,  he  would  have 
had  the  nation  behind  his  policy  as  the  peo- 
ple have  never  been  before. 

The  country  is  deeply  worried  and  confused 
by  the  ugly  conflict  10.000  mllC3  distant. 
when  the  President  has  no  clear  goal. 

In  war  there  is  only  one  goal:  Victory, 
Americans  cannot  understand  a  war  of  at- 
trition, that  saps  our  strength,  treasure  and 
the  lives  of  our  troops  with  no  clear  design  to 

win. 

•         •         • 

The  President  declared  we  "shall  press  for- 


ward '  We  shall  fulfill  our  commitment  under 
the  SEATO  Treaty,  hard  and  sacrificial  as  It 
has  become — not  only  to  protect  South  Viet- 
nam freedom  under  assault  by  combined  Red 
power,  but  because  American  safety  and  our 
national  existence  as  a  democratic  free  people 
are  threatened. 

This  took  political  courage  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  campaign  in  which  he  will  seek  re- 
election. An  Intensely  political  man.  he  has 
a  compulsive  desire  for  consensus  approval  of 
all  his  acts.  No  other  President  has  sought 
to  be  all  things  to  all  people  so  assiduously. 
Yet  in  the  Vietnam  policy,  he  repudiates  a 
cut-and-run  compromise,  which  might 
achieve  censensus  if  sugared  over  with  a 
thick  veneer  of  Washington  propaganda. 

In  his  week-end  talk  at  San  Antonio.  Mr. 
Johnson  once  again  showed  his  willingness  to 
meet  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  for  peace  talks.  Time 
after  futile  time  he  has  made  the  same  plea. 
But  it  takes  two  to  talk.  Ho  coldly,  flatly 
turns  down  every  suggestion.  So  have  other, 
more  powerful  Communist  nations,  backing 
the  Red  Viet  aggression  with  increasing  sup- 
plies of  rockets,  planes,  artillery,  munitions 
and  ail  needed  materiel  to  kill  our  troops. 

Again  was  the  proffer  made  In  cease  bomb- 
ing, if  It  could  lead  to  "productive  discus- 
sion." This  cannot  be  done — and  Mr.  Johnson 
made  this  amply  clear— unless  the  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  give  similar  conces- 
sion. Rep>eatedly.  when  we  have  halted  bomb- 
ing. Red  forces  have  used  the  lull  to  fortify, 
regroup  and  rush  In  new  supplies  for 
stepped- up  aggression. 

It  would  be  a  proved  stupidity  to  halt 
bombing  unilaterally  in  the  north,  or  any- 
where In  Vietnam,  In  the  fuzzy  hope  this  In- 
s.nie  strategy  would  do  anything  but  prolong 
the  war  and  slay  more  of  our  youth. 

The  key  to  all  we  have  done,  as  the  Presi- 
dent declared,  is  our  own  basic  security.  He 
said  he  could  not  forecast  with  certainty  that 
a  Southeast  Asia  dominated  by  Communists 
would  bring  a  third  world  war.  None  can  read 
the  future.  But  we  can  know  the  past.  He  was 
grimly  right  In  warning  "all  we  have  learned 
In  this  tragic  century"  strongly  argues  that 
a  Communist  sweep  of  Southeast  Asia  would 
follow  In  the  wake  of  a  Vietnam  capitulation 
The  domino  theory  is  stlU  the  only  viable 
conclusion  that  can  be  read  into  a  South 
Viet  defeat.  North  Vietnamese  are  already  in 
Thailand  and  Burma.  These  ftates  would 
drop  Into  the  Red  China  maw.  So.  most  cer- 
tainly, would  Hong  Kong.  Then  Formosa,  the 
Philippines,  Indonesia,  even  Japan  would  be 
under  a  rapacious  Red  threat  which  would 
soon  be  open  and  violent. 

Mr.  Johnson  emphasized  he  would  "not 
risk  the  security.  Indeed  the  survival  of  (the 
United  States)  on  mere  hope  and  wishful 
thinking."  Nor  has  he  any  right  to  do  so. 

Vietnam  Reds  believe  that,  despite  their 
steady,  slow  setbacks  In  Vietnam,  they  are  go- 
ing to  win  out  In  Southeast  Asia.  They  are 
banking  on  America  getting  weary,  discour- 
aged, disgusted  with  an  inconclusive  war  that 
has  already  killed  13.500  of  our  sons  and 
wounded  85.000  more.  That's  why  they  ob- 
durately refuse  to  consider  any  talk  of  peace. 
Such  bilious  blasts  as  Senator  Thruston 
Morton's  charge  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  been  "brainwashed"  to  de- 
fend South  Vietnam,  and  the  politically  scur- 
rilous speech  of  Senator  Clifford  Case  calling 
the  Johnson  policy  "perversion"  of  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution  by  Congress,  are  music 
In  the  ears  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his  Hanoi 
warmongers. 

Rational  dissent  Is  always  Justified,  usually 
healthy.  Divisive  contumacy  and  harangue, 
such  as  we  have  recently  suffered,  simply  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  hardening 
their  design  to  continue  the  war  and  kill 
more   Americans. 

Until  we  declare  a  victory  purpose  In  Viet- 
nam, and  pursue  that  end.  Hanoi  will  cling 
to  a  conviction  of  Communist  triumph.  The 
most   humane,   Intelligent   way   to   end   the 


grueling  Vietnam  issue  Is  to  use  whatever 
power  Is  necessary  to  win  the  bloody  con- 
flagration— fast  and  decisively. 


AN  EVER-PRESENT  DANGER 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  superabundance  of  fictional  spy 
stories  on  the  market  in  the  past  few 
years  one  might  perhaps  be  tempted  to 
view  the  field  of  espionage  with  undue 
levity.  One  need  only  recall  the  many 
cases  in  country  after  country  where 
citizens  have  betrayed  the  coimtry  of 
their  birth  for  various  reasons  to  realize 
that  the  danger  of  espionage  is  forever 
with  us.  Especially  so.  when  the  Soviet 
Union  over  the  years  has  enticed  persons 
from  foreign  lands  to  switch  their  alle- 
giance and  .ser\-ice  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

One  such  case  is  that  of  Harold  A.  R 
Philby.  a  former  British  diplomat,  whose 
service  to  a  dangerous  foreign  power 
makes  Benf^dict  Arnold  look  like  a  piker 
I  request  that  the  article.  'Philby  Ad- 
mits Spying  for  Reds."  from  the  New 
York  Daily  News  of  October  2  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Philby  ADMrrs  Spying  for  Reds 
(By  Henry  Maule) 
London.  October  1.— Twelve  years  after 
British  diplomat  Harold  A  R.  (Klmi  Philby 
was  exposed  in  the  News  as  the  "third  man" 
In  a  spy  case,  he  has  admitted  being  a  Soviet 
agent  for  more  than  30  year.s. 

An  exclusive  dispatch  from  this  corre- 
spondent to  The  News  in  1955  named  Philby 
for  the  first  time  as  the  man  who  had  tipped 
off  British  turncoats  Guy  Burgess  and 
Donald  MacLean,  enabling  them  to  flee  to 
Russia. 

The  question  was  r;iised  in  Parliament  and 
Harold  Macmillan.  then  foreign  secretar>. 
cleared  Philby.  former  first  secretary  of  the 
British  Embassy  in  Washington,  declaring 
there  was  "no  reason  to  conclude  that  Mr 
Philby  has  at  any  time  betrayed  the  interests 
of  this  country  or  to  identify  him  with  a 
so-called  third  man." 

"I    HAVE    COME    HOME."    HE    TELLS    SON 

Pliilby,  55.  has  admitted  to  his  oldest  son. 
John.  24.  who  recently  visited  him  In  Mos- 
cow, that  his  allegiance  has  been  to  the 
Soviet  Union  most  of  his  adult  life. 

"I  have  come  home."  he  told  the  son.  de- 
claring himself  completely  happy  in  Mos- 
cow, where  he  ostensibly  works  for  a  Soviet 
publishing  house. 

Two  London  newspapers,  the  Observer  and 
Sunday  Times,  carried  today  what  the  Ob- 
server called  his  "unmatched  success  story 
In  espionage." 

They  reported  that  Philby  was  now  known 
to  be  the  most  important  spy  the  Russians 
ever  had  in  the  West,  and  that  for  more  than 
a  decade,  while  serving  as  a  Soviet  agent,  he 
was  a  trusted  senior  officer  at  the  heart  of 
British  intelligence. 

Philbv  reportedlv  was  assigned  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1934  to  Infiltrate  British  intelli- 
gence. By  1944  he  was  appointed  head  of 
BrlUsh  antl-So\-let  intelligence 

IN     ON    BRITISH     AND    T7,S.    SECRETS 

He  was  named  to  diplomatic  posts  from 
which  he  was  able  to  disclose  to  Moscow 
the  Inner  secrete  of  M-16.  Britain's  counter- 
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intelligence  service,  and  of  American  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  the  newspapers 
said.  He  was  being  groomed  to  head  M-16 
and  be  Britain's  link  with  the  CIA. 

In  1951,  Philby  risked  exposing  his  posi- 
tion by  warning  MacLean  that  he  had  Just 
been  unmasked  as  a  major  atomic  spy,  per- 
mitting MacLean  to  fiee  with  his  friend 
Burgess  who  since  has  died. 

Apparently  Philby  did  so  because  he  sus- 
pected MacLean  and  Burgess  might  break 
down  under  interrogation  and  betray  him. 

Philby  was  later  exposed  by  a  Soviet  In- 
telligence oificer  who  defected  to  the  West 
in  1961  and  told  London  about  him.  Philby 
fled  to  Moscow  in  1963  from  Beirut,  Lebanon, 
where  he  was  working  for  the  Observer  and. 
that  paper  said,  for  British  intelligence. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  ELOQUENT 
ADDRESS  PLACES  VIETNAM  IN  ITS 
TRUE  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday 
night  in  San  Antonio,  the  President  of 
.the  Unit.ed  States  reiterated  oiu'  Nation's 
determination  to  stand  fast  against 
Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam. 

In  this  memorable  speech,  President 
Johnson  explained  to  the  American  peo- 
ple the  reason  why  Vietnam  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States.  He  empha.sized  that  if  ag- 
gression is  allowed  to  go  unchecked  in 
Vietnam,  its  flaming  violence  would  soon 
spread  across  the  great  land  mass  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  President  declared: 

I  cannot  tell  you — with  certainty — that  a 
Southeast  Asia  "dominated  by  Communist 
power  would  bring  a  third  world  war  much 
closer  to  terrible  reality  One  could  hope  that 
it  would  not  be  so.  But  all  we  have  learned 
in  this  tragic  century  sirongly  suggests  it 
would  be  so.  As  President  of  the  Umted 
States  I  am  not  prepared  to  gamble  on  the 
chance  it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  I  think  it  is  time  for  those 
so  \ocaliy  opposed  to  the  President's  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam  to  ask  themselves  whether 
tliey  are  piepared  to  take  such  a  gamble. 

For  as  the  President  said: 

I  would  rather  stand  in  Vietnam,  in  our 
time,  and  by  meeting  this  danger  now,  reduce 
the  danger  "for  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children. 

I  support  this  view.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

support  it  not  only  because  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of 
the  President,  but  because  I  believe  we 
have  learned  our  lesson  about  appease- 
ment. We  learned  in  the  1930's  that  ap- 
peasing an  aggressor  only  whets  his  ap- 
petite for  more  violence  and  territorial 
expansion  at  the  expense  of  freedom  and 
liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  cause  in  Vietnam 
must — and  will— prevail.  Our  goal,  as  the 
President  noted,  is  peace.  But,  he  re- 
minded us: 

Peace  cannot  be  secured  by  wishes;  peace 
cannot  be  preser\'ed  by  noble  words  and  pure 
Intentions. 

And  he  added : 


Peace  cannot  be  bought  at  the  cost  of  other 
people's  freedom 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  ui 
the  Record  President  Johnson's  address 
to  the  Ameiican  people,  as  it  was  deliv- 
ered at  the  National  Legislative  Confer- 
ence in  San  Antonio : 

Rem.arks  of  the  President  Before  the  Na- 
tional   Legislative    Conference.    Villita 
Assembly   Hall,  S.an   Antonio,  Tex, 
Speaker  Barnes.  Governor  Hughes,  Gover- 
nor Smith,  Congressman  Kazen,  Representa- 
tive Graham,  most  distinguished  legislators, 
ladles   and   gentlemen,   I    deeply    appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  an  organi- 
zation whose  members  contribute  every  day 
such  Important  work  to  the  public  affairs  of 
our  State  and  of  our  country. 

This  evening  I  came  here  to  speak  to  you 
about  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  our  people  are 
profoundly  concerned  alx)ut  that  struggle. 

There  are  passionate  convictions  about  the 
wisest  course  for  our  nation  to  follow.  There 
are  many  sincere  and  patriotic  Americans 
who  harbor  doubts  about  sustaining  the 
commitment  that  three  Presidents  and  a  half 
a  million  of  our  young  men  have  made. 

Doubt  and  debate  are  enlarged  because  the 
problems  of  Vietnam  are  quite  complex.  They 
are  a  mixture  of  political  turmoil — of  pov- 
erty— of  religious  and  factional  strife — of 
ancient  servitude  and  modern  longing  for 
freedom   Vietnam  Is  all  of  these  things, 

Vietnam  Is  also  the  scene  of  a  powerful 
aggression  that  Is  spurred  by  an  appetite  for 
conquest. 

It  Is  the  arena  where  Communist  expan- 
sionism Is  most  aggressively  rt  work  in  the 
world  today — where  It  Is  crossing  Interna- 
tional frontiers  In  violation  of  International 
agreement;  where  It  Is  killing  and  kidnap- 
ping; where  it  is  ruthlessly  attempting  to 
bend   free   people  to   its  will. 

Into  this  mixture  of  subversion  and  war. 
of  terror  and  hope.  America  has  entered — 
with  its  material  power  and  with  Its  moral 
commitment. 
Why? 

Why  should  three  Presidents  and  the 
elected  representatives  of  our  people  have 
chosen  to  defend  this  Asian  nation  more 
than  ten  thousand  miles  from  American 
shores? 

We  cherish  freedom — yes.  We  cherish  self- 
determination  for  all  people— yes.  We  abhor 
the  political  murder  of  any  state  by  another, 
and  the  bodily  murder  of  any  people  by 
gangsters  of  whatever  Ideology.  And  for  27 
years — since  the  days  of  Lend -Lease — we 
have  sought  to  strengthen  free  people  against 
domination  by  aggressive  foreign  powers. 

But  the  key  to  all  we  have  done  is  really 
our  own  security.  At  times  of  crisis — before 
asking  Americans  to  fight  and  die  to  resist 
aggression  in  a  foreign  land — every  Ameri- 
can President  has  finally  had  to  answer  this 
question : 

Is  the  aggression  a  threat — not  only  to  the 
immediate  victim— but  to  the  United  States 
of  America  and  to  the  peace  and  securi',.'  of 
the  entire  world  of  which  we  in  America  are 
a  very  vital  part? 

That  Is  the  question  which  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower and  John  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  John- 
son had  to  answer  In  facing  the  issue  In 
Vietnam, 

That  is  the  question  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  answered  by  a  vote  of  82 
to  1  when  It  ratified  and  approved  the  SEATO 
treaty  in  1955,  and  to  which  the  members  of 
the  Unlt?d  States  Congress  responded  in  a 
resolution  that  it  passed  m  1964  by  a  vote 
of  504  to  2,  "The  United  States  Is,  therefore, 
prepared,  as  the  President  determines,  to 
take  all  necessary  steps,  including  the  use  of 
armed  forces,  to  assist  any  member  or  proto- 
col state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  collective  de- 


fense treaty  requesting  assistance  in  defense 
of  Its  freedom  " 

Those  who  tell  tis  now  that  we  should 
abandon  our  commitment — that  securing 
South  Vietnam  from  armed  domination  is 
not  worth  the  price  we  are  paying — must 
also  answer  this  question  And  the  test  they 
must  meet  Is  this.  What  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  letting  armed  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam  succeed?  What  would  follow 
m  the  time  ahead?  What  kind  of  world  are 
they  prepared  to  live  in  five  months  or  five 
years  from  tonight? 

For  those  who  have  borne  the  responsl- 
bilitv  for  decision  during  these  past  10  years, 
the  stakes  to  us  have  seemed  clear — and 
have  seemed  high. 

President  Dwlght  Elsenhower  said  in  1959: 
"Strategically,  South  Vietnam's  capture  by 
the  Communists  would  bring  their  power 
several  hundred  miles  into  a  hitherto  free 
region.  The  remaining  countries  In  South- 
east Asia  would  be  menaced  by  a  great  flank- 
ing movement.  The  freedom  of  12  million 
people  would  be  lost  immediately,  and  that 
of  150  million  in  adjacent  lands  would  be 
seriously  endangered.  The  loss  of  South  Viet- 
nam would  set  m  motion  a  crumbling  proc- 
ess that  could,  as  it  progressed,  have  grave 
consequences  for  us  and  for  freedom  .  .  ." 

And  President  John  F.  Kennedy  said  in 
1962:  "Withdrawal  In  the  case  of  Vietnam 
and  the  case  of  Thailand  might  mean  a  col- 
lapse of  the  entire  area," 

A  year  later,  he  reaffirmed  that:  "We  are 
not  going  to  withdraw  from  that  effort.  In 
my  opinion,  for  us  to  withdraw  from  that 
effort  would  mean  a  collapse  not  only  of 
South  Vietnam,  but  Southeast  Asia.  .So  we 
are  going  to  stay  there." 

Tnls  Is  not  simply  an  American  viewpoint, 
I  would  have  you  legislative  leaders  know. 
I  am  going  to  call  the  roll  now  of  those  who 
live  In  that  part  of  the  world— In  the  great 
arc  of  Asian  and  Pacific  nations— and  who 
bear  the  responsibility  for  leading  their  peo- 
ple, and  the  responsibility  for  the  fate  of 
their  people. 

The  President  of  the  Philippines  has  this 
to  say:  "Vietnam  Is  the  focus  of  attention 
now  ,"  .  It  may  happen  to  Thailand  or  the 
Philippines,  or  anywhere,  wherever  there  is 
misery,  disease,  Ignorance  .  .  .  For  you  to  re- 
nounce your  position  of  leadership  in  Asia  is 
to  allow  the  Red  Chinese  to  gobble  up  all 
of  Asia," 

The  Foreign  MimKter  of  Thailand  said: 
"(The  American)  decision  will  go  down  in 
history  as  the  move  that  prevented  the 
world  from  having  to  face  another  major 
conflagration," 

_ja2e  Prime  Minister  of  Australia  said :  "We 
arerhere  because  while  Communist  aggres- 
sion persists  the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia  is 
threatened." 

President  Park  of  Korea  said:  "For  the 
first  time  In  our  history,  we  decided  to  dis- 
patch our  combat  troops  overseas  .  .  ,  be- 
cause In  our  belief  any  aggression  against 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  represented  a  direct 
and  grave  menace  against  the  security  and 
peace  of  free  Asia,  and  therefore  directly 
Jeopardized  the  very  security  and  freedom  of 
our  own  people." 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Malaysia  warned  his 
people  that  if  the  United  States  pulled  out 
of  South  Vietnam.  It  would  go  to  the  Com- 
munists, and  after  that,  it  would  only  be  a 
matter  of  time  until  they  moved  against 
neighboring  states. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand  said: 
•We  can  thank  God  that  America  at  least  re- 
gards aggression  in  Asia  \^'lth  the  same  con- 
cern as  it  regards  aggression  in  Europe — and 
Is  prepared  to  back  up  its  concern  with 
action" 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Singapore  said:  "I 
feel  the  fate  of  Asia — South  and  Southeast 
Asia— will  be  decided  in  the  next  few  years 
bv  what  happens  out  in  Vietnam." 

I   cannot   tell   you  tonight  as  your  Presl- 
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dent — with  certainty — that  a  Communist 
conquest  of  South  Vietnam  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  Communist  conquest  of  Southeast 
Asia.  But  I  do  Know  there  are  North  Viet- 
namese troops  In  Laos  I  do  know  that  there 
are  North  Vietnamese  trained  guerrillas  to- 
night in  Northeast  Thailand.  I  do  know  that 
there  are  Communist-supported  guerrilla 
forces  operating  In  Burma.  And  a  Communist 
coup  was  barely  averted  In  Indonesia,  the 
fifth  largest  nation  In  the  world. 

So  your  American  President  cannot  tell 
you — with  certainty — that  a  Southeast  Asia 
dominated  by  Communist  power  would  bring 
a  third  world  war  much  closer  to  terrible 
reality.  One  could  hope  that  this  would  not 
be  so 

But  all  that  we  have  learned  in  this  tragic 
century  strongly  suggests  to  me  that  It  would 
oe  so  As  President  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  gamble  on  the  chance  that 
It  Is  not  so  I  am  not  prepared  to  risk  the 
security — indeed,  the  survival — of  this  Amer- 
ican Nation  on  mere  hopes  and  wishful 
thinking.  I  am  convinced  that  by  seeing  this 
struggle  through  now.  we  are  greatly  reduc- 
ing the  chances  of  a  much  large  war — per- 
haps a  nuclear  war.  I  would  rather  stand  In 
Vietnam.  In  our  time,  and  by  meeting  this 
danger  now.  and  facing  up  to  It.  thereby 
reduce  the  d.inger  for  our  children  and  for 
our  grandchildren. 

I  want  to  turn  now  to  the  struggle  In 
Vietnam  Itself. 

There  are  questions  about  this  dlfBcult 
war  that  must  trouble  every  re.illy  thought- 
ful person  I  am  going  to  put  some  of  these 
questions  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  very 
best  answers  that  I  can  give  you. 

First,  are  the  Vietnamese — with  our  help, 
and  that  of  their  other  allies — really  making 
any  progress'  Is  there  a  forward  movement? 
The  reports  I  fee  make  It  clear  that  there  Is. 
Certainly  there  Is  a  positive  movement  toward 
constitutional  government  Thus  far  the 
Vietnamese  have  met  the  political  schedule 
that   they   laid  down   In  January   1966 

The  people  wanted  an  elected,  responsive 
government.  They  wanted  It  strongly  enough 
to  brave  a  vicious  campaign  of  Communist 
terror  and  assassination  to  vote  for  it.  It  has 
been  said  that  they  killed  more  civilians  in 
four  weeks  trying  to  keep  them  from  voting 
before  the  election  than  our  American 
bombers  have  killed  in  the  big  cities  of 
North  Vietnam  In  bombing  military  targets. 

On  November  1.  subject  to  the  action,  of 
course,  of  the  constituent  assembly,  an 
elected  government  will  be  inaugurated  and 
an  elected  Senate  and  Legislature  will  be 
Installed.  Their  responsibility  Is  clear:  To 
answer  the  desires  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  for  self-determination  and  for  peace, 
for  an  attack  on  corruption,  for  economic 
development  and  for  social  Justice. 

There  Is  progress  In  the  war  itself,  steady 
progress  considering  the  war  that  we  are 
fighting:  rather  dramatic  progress  consid- 
ering the  situation  that  actually  prevailed 
when  we  sent  our  troops  there  in  1965:  when 
we  Intervened  to  prevent  the  dismemberment 
of  the  country  by  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

The  campaigns  of  the  last  year  drove  the 
enemy  from  many  of  their  major  interior 
bases.  The  military  victory  almost  within 
Hanoi's  grasp  in  1965  has  now  been  denied 
them.  The  grip  of  the  Viet  Cong  on  the 
people  is  being  broken. 

Since  our  commitment  of  major  forces  In 
July  1965  the  proportion  of  the  population 
living  under  Communist  control  has  been 
reduced  to  well  under  20  percent.  Tonight 
the  secure  proportion  of  the  population  has 
grown  from  about  45  percent  to  65  percent — 
and  In  the  contested  areas,  the  tide  con- 
tinues to  run  with  ub. 

But  the  struggle  remains  hard.  The  South 
Vietnamese  have  suffered  severely,  as  have 
we — particularly  In  the  First  Corps  areas  In 
the  North,  where  the  enemv  has  mounted  his 
heaviest  attacks,  and  where  his  lines  of  com- 


munication to  North  Vietnam  are  shortest. 
Our  casualties  In  the  war  have  reached  about 
13,500  killed  In  action,  and  about  85,000 
wounded.  Of  those  85.000  wounded,  we  thank 
God  that  79,000  of  the  85.000  have  been  re- 
turned, or  will  return  to  duty  shortly.  Thanks 
to  our  great  American  medical  science  and 
the  helicopter, 

I  know  there  are  other  questions  on  your 
minds,  and  on  the  minds  of  many  sincere, 
troubled  Americans:  "Why  not  negotiate 
now?  "  80  many  ask  me.  The  answer  Is  that 
we  and  our  South  Vietnamese  allies  are 
wholly  prepared   to  negotiate  tonight. 

I  am  ready  to  talk  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  and 
other  chiefs  of  state  concerned,  tomorrow. 

I  am  ready  to  have  Secretary  Rusk  meet 
with  their  Foreign  Minister  tomorrow. 

I  am  ready  to  send  a  trusted  representative 
of  America  to  any  spot  on  this  earth  to  talk 
in  public  or  private  with  a  spokesman  of 
Hanoi. 

We  have  twice  sought  to  have  the  Issue  of 
Vietnam  dealt  with  by  the  United  Nations — 
and  twice  Hanoi  has  refused. 

Our  desire  to  negotiate  peace — through  the 
United  Nations  or  out — has  been  made  very, 
very  clear  to  Hanoi — directly  and  many  times 
through  third  parties. 

As  we  have  told  Hanoi  time  and  time  and 
time  again,  the  heart  of  the  matter  really  Is 
this:  The  United  States  is  willing  to  stop  all 
aerial  and  naval  bombardment  of  North  Viet- 
nam when  this  will  lead  promptly  to  produc- 
tive discussions.  We,  of  course,  assume  that 
while  discussions  proceed.  North  Vietnam 
would  not  take  advantage  of  the  bombing 
cessation  or  limitation. 

But  Hanoi  has  not  accepted  any  of  these 
proposals. 

So  It  Is  by  Hanoi's  choice — and  not  ours, 
and  not  the  rest  of  the  world's — that  the 
war  continues. 

Why,  In  the  face  of  military  and  political 
progress  In  the  South,  and  the  burden  of  our 
bombing  in  the  North,  do  they  Insist  and 
per.'lst  with  the  war'' 

From  many  sources  the  answer  la  the  same. 
They  still  hope  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  win  not  see  this  struggle  through  to 
the  very  end.  As  one  Western  diplomat  re- 
ported to  me  only  this  week — he  had  Just 
been  In  Hanoi— "They  believe  their  staying 
power  Is  greater  than  ours  and  that  they 
can't  lose  "  A  visitor  from  a  Communist  capi- 
tal had  this  to  say:  "They  expect  the  war  to 
be  long,  and  that  the  Americans  In  the  end 
will  be  defeated  by  a  breakdown  of  morale, 
fatigue,  and  psychological  factors."  The  Pre- 
mier of  North  Vietnam  said  as  far  back  as 
1962:  "Americans  do  not  like  long.  Incon- 
clusive war  .  .  .  Thus  we  are  sure  to  win 
in  the  end." 

Are  the  North  Vietnamese  right  about  us? 

I  think  not.  No.  I  think  they  are  wrong. 
I  tWnk  It  Is  the  common  falling  of  totalitar- 
ian regimes,  that  they  cannot  really  under- 
stand the  nature  of  our  democracy:  They 
ml-stake  dissent  for  disloyalty;  they  mistake 
restlessness  for  a  rejection  of  policy;  they 
mistake  a  few  committees  for  a  country; 
they  misjudge  Individual  speeches  for  public 
policy. 

They  are  no  better  suited  to  Judge  the 
strength  and  perseverance  of  America  than 
the  Nazis  and  the  Stalinist  propagandists 
were  able  to  Judge  It.  It  Is  a  tragedy  that 
they  must  discover  these  qualities  in  the 
American  people,  and  discover  them  through 
a  bloody  war. 

And,  soon  or  late,  they  will  discover  them. 

In  the  meantime.  It  shall  be  our  policy  to 
continue  to  seek  negotiations — confident 
that  reason  will  some  day  prevail:  that 
Hanoi  will  realize  that  It  just  can  never  win: 
that  It  will  turn  away  from  fighting  and 
start  building  for  Its  own  people. 

Since  World  War  II,  this  nation  has  met 
and  has  mastered  many  challenges — chal- 
lenges In  Greece  and  Turkey,  In  Berlin,  In 
Korea,  In  C-iba. 

We   met   them   because   brave   men    were 


willing  to  risk  their  lives  for  their  nation's 
security.  And  braver  men  have  never  lived 
than  those  who  carry  our  colors  In  Vietnam 
at  this  very  hour. 

The  price  of  these  efforts,  of  course,  has 
been  heavy.  But  the  price  of  not  having  made 
them  at  all.  not  having  seen  them  through. 
In  my  Judgment  wo'ald  have  been  vastly 
greater. 

Our  goal  has  been  the  same — In  Eurooe. 
In  Asia.  In  our  own  hemisphere.  It  has  been — 
and  it  1.S  now — peace. 

And  peace  cannot  be  secured  by  wishes; 
peace  cannot  be  preserved  by  noble  words 
and  pure  Intentions.  Enduring  peace- 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said — cannot  be 
bought  at  the  cost  of  other  people's  freedom. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  put  It  precisely 
In  November  1961.  when  he  said:  "We  are 
neither  war  mongers  nor  appeasers,  neither 
hard  nor  soft.  We  are  Americans  determined 
to  defend  the  frontiers  of  freedom  by  an 
honorable  peace  if  peace  is  possible  but  by 
arms  if  arms  are  used  against  us." 

The  true  peace-keepers  in  the  world  to- 
night are  not  those  who  urge  us  to  retire 
from  the  field  In  Vietnam — who  tell  us  to  try 
to  find  the  quickest,  cheapest  exit  from  that 
tomaented  land,  no  matter  what  the  con- 
sequences to  us  may  be. 

"The  true  peace-keepers  are  those  men  who 
stand  out  there  on  the  DMZ  at  this  very 
hour,  taking  the  worst  that  the  enemy  can 
give.  The  true  peace-keepers  are  the  soldiers 
who  are  breaking  the  terrorist's  grip  around 
the  villages  of  Vietnam — the  civilians  who 
are  bringing  medical  care  and  food  and  edu- 
cation to  people  who  have  already  suffered  a 
generation  of  war. 

.^nd  so  I  report  to  you  that  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  press  forward.  Two  things  we 
must  do  Two  things  we  shall  do. 

First,  we  must  not  mislead  our  enemy. 
Let  him  not  think  that  debate  and  dissent 
will  produce  w-avering  and  withdrawal.  For 
I  can  assure  you  they  won't.  Let  him  not 
think  that  protests  will  produce  surrender. 
Because  they  won't.  Let  him  not  think  that 
he  will  wait  us  out.  For  he  won't. 

Second,  we  will  provide  all  that  our  brave 
men  require  to  do  the  Job  that  must  be  done. 
And  that  Job  is  going  to  be  done. 

These  gallant  men  have  our  prayers — have 
our  thanks — have  our  heart-felt  praise — 
and  our  deepest  gratitude. 

Let  the  world  know  that  the  keepers  of 
peace  will  endure  through  every  trial — that 
with  the  full  backing  of  their  countrymen, 
they  are  going  to  prevail. 


GI  LETTER  FROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  EKDRN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■we  read  con- 
stantly of  those  who  advocate  with- 
drawal from  South  'Vietnaxn.  We  hear 
from  those  who  demand  that  the  United 
States  stop  bombing  the  aggressor.  North 
■Vietnam.  We  receive  letters  and  petitions 
from  many  who  should  know  the  tragedy 
of  appeasement,  demanding  that  we 
quit  and  come  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  communica- 
tions and  statements  that  I  receive  urg- 
ing that  we  quit  in  South  Vietnam  come 
from  the  continental  United  States — 
areas  far  removed  from  the  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  have  yet  to  receive  a 
letter  demanding  that  we  quit  from  a 
member  of  our  Armed  Forces  now  en- 
gaged in  combat  or  who  has   recently 
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been  engaged  in  fighting  the  ruthless 
aggressor  in  South  Vietnam. 

Having  traveled  throughout  this  Na- 
tion pleading  for  support  of  our  men  in 
Vietnam  and  pleading  for  unity  here  in 
the  United  States,  the  following  letter 
from  a  combat  soldier  from  my  congres- 
sional district  is  a  source  of  personal  en- 
couragement to  me.  I  commend  this  let- 
ter, straight  from  a  combat  soldier's 
heart,  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
would  create  disunity,  discord,  and  doubt 

here  at  home : 

Bearcat. 

August  28, 1967. 

Dear  Mr.  Dorn:  Received  your  most  warm 
and  appreciated  letter  today.  I  am  very 
truly  and  honored  to  have  such  a  fine  man, 
such  as  yourself,  representing  that  good  old 
Dixie  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  rest 
of  the  U.S.A. 

The  Reverend  George  Baker  Is  truly  a  man 
of  God  and  he  believes  In  our  policy  over 
here  as  much  as  anyone.  Just  today,  he  sent 
me  a  small  praver  book,  that  helps  me  in 
so  manv  wavs  I  want  to  give  him  a  word 
of  thanks,  because  he  Is  really  a  wonderful 
person  Just  to  give  me  a  little  of  hU  time 
each  week  and  write  and  send  the  books  and 

etc.  . 

I  know  your  Job  in  Congress  has  Its  prob- 
lems like  every  other  Job.  and  that  your 
Job  IS  a  big  burden  sometimes.  I  know  the 
decisions  and  questions  that  you  have  to 
decide  some  times. 

Well  Mr.  Dorn.  maybe  I  can  help  you  see 
how  we  GIs  feel  about  the  conflict  over  here. 
We  do  not  like  to  kill  anyone,  but  the  men 
know  that  they  have  a  Job  to  do,  and  believe 
me  they  do  it.  because  we  are  proud.  We  are 
proud  "because  we  have  something  to  be 
proud  of.  We  have  the  greatest  nation,  the 
most  opportunities,  and  last,  we  are  free 
to  go.  and  do  what  ever  we  want  to  do. 

The  G.I.'s  over  here  have  more  spirit  than 
the  people  back  In  the  U.S.A. 

I  know  this  IS  the  most  downgraded  con- 
flict m  our  history,  and  many  people  can- 
not understand  why  we  are  here,  and  why 
we  are  fighting.  If  they  could  be  in  Viet  Nam 
for  a  week  or  so  and  just  see  how  the  Viet- 
namese make  their  living,  build  their  homes, 
and  grow  their  food,  and  then  see  the  Congs 
destroy  their  homes  and  everything  they 
have  in  5  minutes  or  see  innocent  children 
and  civilians  killed  by  bombs  or  mines,  I  be- 
lieve they  would  change  their  minds  about 
the  conflict  over  here. 

So,  Mr.  Dorn.  you  don't  have  to  worry 
about  us  G.I  's  los"lng  our  morale,  nor  about 
Army  standards  because  of  some  bearded 
demonstrator  or  someone  burning  their  draft 
card.  I  was  drafted  Into  the  Army,  too,  but 
I  know  when  I  get  out  shortly,  I  will  look 
back  over  my  2  years  in  service  and  say  "I 
did  my  best"  and  I  can  be  proud  of  It  the 
rest  of  mv  life. 

I  know'  this  conflict  will  go  on  for  years 
to  come.  It  will  Just  take  time,  that's  all.  I 
know  we  will  win  it  In  the  end.  because  we 
have  great  men  like  yourself  and  President 
Johnson  and  the  whole  Congress  who  are 
giving  us  100".:  backing  and  support.  I  re- 
member you  came  to  Whltmlre  High  School 
a  few  years  back  and  gave  us  a  very  good 
talk  on  Character  and  Respect. 

Thanks  again  for  the  encouraging  letter. 
The  best  of  luck  In  all  the  work  you  do  in 
the  future. 

Your  friend. 

Sp  4c.   Gary   Cou,ier. 


BALTIMORE    EXPERTS    HELP    SAVE 
ITALY'S  ART 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 


remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
March  of  this  year,  I  addressed  the 
House  regarding  the  storms  and  floods 
which  hit  the  city  of  Florence,  Italy,  and 
caused  the  Amo  River  to  overflow  its 
banks. 

The  world  expressed  its  deep  concern 
that  famous  treasures  of  art — paintings, 
statues,  books,  and  other  priceless  art 
objects — were  either  destroyed  or  se- 
verely damaged.  I  voiced  my  own  sym- 
pathy for  the  brave  and  artistic  Italian 
people  and  strongly  urged  and  recom- 
mended that  all  Americans  interested  in 
preserving  the  heritage  of  the  past  aid 
in  every  way  they  can  the  efforts  to  sal- 
vage as  much  as  possible. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  that,  In 
addition  to  the  many  people  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  who  have  contributed 
money  and  other  help,  two  experts  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  have  been  working  to 
restore  the  flooded  Florence  art  treas- 
ures. They  are  Miss  Kay  Silberfeld,  a 
young  restorer  from  the  excellent  Balti- 
more Museum  of  Art,  and  Miss  Mary 
Lou  White,  a  staff  restorer  at  the  justly 
renowned  Walters  Art  Gallery  in  Balti- 
more. 

The  Sun  magazine,  a  part  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  of  Sunday,  October  1.  1967, 
published  an  interesting  account  of  the 
work  done  by  these  two  very  talented 
artists  in  salvaging  and  restoring  some 
of  the  Italian  art. 

Believing  it  to  be  of  such  general  in- 
terest, I  include  this  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Helping  Save  Italy's  Flooded  Art:  Two 
Baltimore  Experts  at  Restoration  Have 
Been  Working  on  Flooded  Florence 
Treasures 

(By  Vera  Martin) 
Florence,   Italy  —As   an   American   fund 
raiser  had  predicted — after  collecting  a  mil- 
lion dollars  within   one  week   of  the   cata- 
strophic Italian  floods  last  fall— Florence  is 
now  going  through  a  new  Renaissance,  but 
this  time  the  United  States  has  a  hand  in  it. 
Since  that  first  million  was  raised,  a  great 
deal   more   money   has   come   from   all   over 
the  world  to  help  relieve  the  disaster. 
But   money   alone    was    not   enough. 
Even    before   the   floods,    the   restorers   In 
this   country   were    understaffed,   underpaid 
and  heavily  overloaded  with  work   For  years 
the  Itollan  art  experts,  conservators  and  of- 
ficials   complained,    appealed,    warned— and 
despaired.   But   nobody   paid   attention   and 
many  invaluable  and  irreplaceable  treasures 
were  slowly  going  to  ruin. 

Then,  on  the  rainy,  bleak  dawn  of  No- 
vember 4  the  river  Amo  took  over  the  city, 
lis  fetid,  oily  waters  inundated  practically 
all  the  major  art  centers  and  monuments — 
the  museums,  the  churches,  the  galleries. 
architectural  masterpieces,  as  well  as  every- 
thing else  in  the  heart  of  Florence. 

In  a  few  hours,  the  number  of  damaged 
art  treasures  that  had  accumulated  over 
centuries  became  only  an  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  all  the  urgent  restoration  Jobs 
to  be  done. 

This  time  the  world  listened. 
Among  the  people  everywhere  who  heard 
about  the  floods,  there  were  many  who  im- 
mediately got  on  the  move  to  help.  Among 


them  was  Miss  Kay  Silberfeld,  a  young  re- 
storer from  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art 

"I  w^as  horrified,"  she  said,  when  I  heard 
the  news  of  the  disaster  over  the  radio  in 
Baltimore.  It  struck  me  all  the  more  because 
I  had  been  to  Italy  and  Florence.  It  was  hard 
to  believe  that  all  those  magnificent  works 
of  art  which  I  had  admired  ever  since  I  was 
14  were  drowned  in  mud  and  water." 

Kay  decided  that  she  must  go  to  Florence 
as  sc>on  as  possible.  She  talked  to  Charles 
Parkhurst,  director  of  the  Museum  of  Art. 
"We  were  busy  at  the  time,"  she  said,  "but  he 
immediately  agreed  to  let  me  go."  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  museum  would  continue  to 
pay  her  salary  while  she  was  away,  the  Com- 
mittee to  Rescue  Italian  Art  paid  her  travel 
fare. 

A  Baltimore  party  of  volunteer  helpers  was 
Just  about  to  leave  for  Florence  and  Kay  was 
able  to  Join  it. 

"I  had  to  get  ready  almost  at  once."  she 
said.  "It  was  a  terrible  rush  to  gather  all  the 
equipment  I  wanted  to  take.  I  started  out 
with  an  enormous  amount  of  luggage,  and  yet 
I  would  have  willingly  taken  another  thou- 
sand things  which  I  knew  would  be  invalu- 
able. I  left  for  Italy  with  a  curious  mixture 
of  emotions." 

In  Florence,  it  was  hard  work  from  dawn 
to  dusk.  Such  elementary  comforts  a*  are 
usually  taken  for  granted — water,  electricity 
and  heating — were  rare.  Meals  tended  to  be 
erratic. 

"But  nobody  had  time  to  think  about  these 
things."  Miss  Silberfeld  said.  "Everyone  was 
determined  to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible 
In  the  time  available." 

On  arrival  in  Florence,  each  restorer  picked 
an  object  to  work  on.  Kay  had  until  then 
been  restoring  only  paintings.  Here,  how- 
ever, she  was  attracted  by  the  curious  an- 
tique objects  from  the  Bargello,  a  major 
museum. 

One  of  the  objects  was  a  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury Venetian  shield,  covered  with  paint- 
decorated  leather  and  shaped  like  a  saddle. 
From  the  mud-ridden  Bargello,  Kay  carried 
this  to  the  Palazzo  Davanzati.  This  stupen- 
dous Fourteenth  Century  palazzo  was  also 
a  museum  before  the  flood,  but  since  then 
It  has  been  turned  Into  a  well-equipped, 
efficient  and  certainly  the  most  romantic  art 
restoration  laboratory  that  ever  existed. 

"It  was  exhilarating  to  witness  and  par- 
ticipate m  the  enthusiasm  of  all  the  young 
people  of  different  nationalities  who  set  up 
this  laboratory,  "  Kay  said. 

The  shield  that  Kay  "adopted"  was  a  com- 
plicated restoration  Job  to  tackle.  It  had  a 
base  of  wood,  then  a  layer  of  gesso,  a  leather 
cover  and.  finally,  the  paint  and  varnish  of 
the  decorations.  Each  of  these  four  mate- 
rials required  Its  own  treatment. 

At  first  Kay  was  able  to  remain  In  Flor- 
ence only  three  weeks,  which  barely  gave 
time  to  perform  the  first  stage  of  restoration, 
the  so-called  acid  treatment,  to  stop  the 
damage  from  spreading.  One  of  the  worst 
after-effects  of  water  damage  is  mold. 

Restoration,  like  creative  art,  requires  tal- 
ent, steadv  application  and  great  patience, 
in  addition  to  specialized  technical  knowl- 
edge. And  unlike  a  successful  artist,  i 
restorer  acquires  no  public  glamour.  "But 
It's  a  marvelous  satisfaction  when  the  work 
comes  out  well,"  Miss  Silberfeld  said. 

Upon  special  request  from  Slgnora  Crlstlna 
Placenter,  in  charge  of  the  restorations  at 
the  Palazzo  Davanzati,  Kay  returned  to 
Florence  at  the  beginning  of  summer.  In  Au- 
gust she  was  finishing  her  part  of  the  res- 
toration of  one  shield:  it  had  been  kept 
waiting  for  her  return.  Before  it  can  go  back 
to  the  Bargello,  however,  leather  experts  from 
Holland  will  have  to  come  for  the  final  sUge. 

Kay  had  another  few  weeks  left  before  go- 
ing back  to  Baltimore.  Until  then,  she  was 
going  to  work  on  wood  sculptures — yet  an- 
other new  experience. 

Kay  shared  her  apartment  with  Miss  Mary 
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Lou  White,  a  staff  restorer  at  the  Walters 
Art  OaUery.  Miss  White,  who  speaks  fluent 
ItalUn.  had  studied  restoration  In  Rome. 
Florence  and  London. 

An  expert  at  restoring  sculptures  and 
pamtlrxgs  on  wood  panels,  she  had  spent  some 
SIX  weeks  at  the  Portezza  da  Basso,  an  old 
army  barrack  also  converted  Into  a  restora- 
tion center. 

"The  work  going  on  In  the  Fortezza  Is 
exciting.  ■  Mary  Lou  said.  •'The  paintings 
often  arrive  m  such  a  state  that  you  can't 
even  see  what  they  are.  The  Italians  are  do- 
ing a  magnificent  job.  Even  to  us,  profession- 
als. It  seems  a  miracle  the  way  some  prac- 
tically nonexistent  paintings  come  back  to 
lire." 

The  flooded  panels  blister  and  come  out  In 
holes  like  large  wounds.  'The  work  I  do  Is 
!ike  putting  Jigsaw  puzzles  together,"  Miss 
White  said.  She  estimates  that  at  least  200 
panels  of  great  value  are  still  In  danger. 

■The  problem  now  is  to  stop  further  dam- 
age—the so-called  flrst-ald  treatment — so 
that  eventually  they  can  be  properly  restored. 
But  there  are  far  too  few  of  us  here  to  do 
this  task  In  time.  ' 

According  to  Professor  Umberto  Baldlnl. 
head  of  restoration  work  at  the  Fortezza  da 
Basso,  another  50  head  restorers  and  about 
500  assistants  are  still  needed. 

Mary  Lou  was  also  leaving  Florence  soon, 
but  both  girls  hoped  to  come  back  to  do 
more  work. 


TAX  INCREASE  AND  INFLATION 

Mr  POLLOCK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KdykendallI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KUYKENDALL,  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
his  weekend  press  conference  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  unless  his  tax  increase 
proposal  is  accepted  there  will  be  a  tax 
inci-ease  anyway  as  the  result  of  the  in- 
flation which  would  take  place.  Just  to 
keep  the  record  straight  we  should  re- 
mind our.^elves  of  a  few  facts. 

Inflation  is  already  here  and  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  are  hurting  now  because 
of  it.  Especially  hard  hit  are  those  on 
fixed  incomes  and  our  older  citizens  on 
pen&ionis  and  annuities. 

We  faced  a  national  financial  crisis  in 
1966  as  the  result  of  an  $11  billion  deficit. 
Even  if  the  President's  10-percent  surtax 
IS  enacted  without  a  corresponding  cut 
in  Federal  spending  we  will  face  a  deficit 
of  some  S22  bUlion.  The  result  will  be 
that  we  will  get  a  direct-tax  Increase. 
plus  a  hidden-tax  increase  caused  by 
more  inflation,  because  without  a  cut  in 
spendtnK,  the  inflationary  pressures  will 
still  be  with  us 

The  only  sane  course  for  us  to  follow 
before  agreeing  to  a  tax  Increase  is  to 
demand  concrete  proof  that  there  will  be 
a  sizable  cut  in  spending  to  bring  the 
budget  more  nearly  in  balance. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  MizEl  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
period  September  23  to  30.  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving,  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  one  of  the 
congressional  advisers  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
International  Bank  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Brazil. 

I  am  sui-e  that  my  colleagues  have  fol- 
lowed the  reports  on  the  meetings  and 
know  how  constructive  the  discussions 
were  in  helping  reach  an  understanding 
on  international  monetary  matters. 

Because  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  be 
away  when  the  House  took  action  on 
several  measures,  I  am  not  recorded  as 
voting  on  this  leglslatioii.  So  that  my 
constituents  and  the  other  Members  will 
know  exactly  where  I  stand.  I  wish  to 
offer  this  explanation  about  my  position. 

On  rollcall  273,  to  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  nonpartisan,  locally  elected 
school  board  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  274,  to  permit  the  new  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  to  issue 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 

On  rollcall  277,  the  Railsback  amend- 
ment to  the  juvenile  delinquency  bill,  re- 
quiring block  grants  to  the  States,  based 
on  population,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  278,  the  Waggonner  amend- 
ment to  the  juvenile  delinquency  bill,  to 
prohibit  receipt  of  funds  under  the  act 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

Or  rollcall  282,  the  recommittal  motion 
on  continuing  appropriations.  I  was 
paired  for  recommittal.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent. I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  285.  est£.blishing  procedures 
to  relieve  domestic  indastries  and  work- 
ers injured  by  increased  imports  from 
low-wage  areas.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  287,  the  amendment  to  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  I  would 
have  voted  ''yea." 


FCC  CEREMONY  HONORS  MR  RAY- 
MOND TOBIAS,  LYONS,  KANS— A 
PIONEER  IN  BUSINESS  SERVICE 
TWO-WAY  RADIO 

Mr,  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  TMr.  SHRrvzR]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRrV'ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  a  ceremony  was  held  in  the  of- 
fices of  FCC  Chairman  Ro.sel  Hyde  in 
Washington  commemorating  the  ap- 
proval of  the  100.000th  license  In  the 
business  radio  service.  The  ceremony  was 
arranged  by  the  National  Association  of 
Business  and  Educational  Radio.  Inc.,  in 
coordination  with  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  to  mark  the  oc- 
currence. 


I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Raymond 
Tobias,  head  of  the  Tobias  Dirt  Con- 
struction Co..  of  Lyons.  Kans.,  which  is 
in  my  congressional  district,  who  was  the 
first  licensee  in  the  business  radio  sen-- 
ice.  Mr.  Tobias  and  his  wife  are  in  Wash- 
ington today  for  the  observance.  His 
license  was  granted  on  August  1,  1958, 
just  a  few  weeks  after  the  business  radio 
service  was  created  by  the  FCC. 

It  IS  a  matter  of  significance  and  pride 
that  this  small  businessman  from  Lyons. 
Kans.,  had  the  foresight  and  vision  to 
recogtiize,  even  before  busir.essmen  in 
the  big  cities  of  our  Nation,  the  benefits 
which  the  use  of  two-way  radio  in  busi- 
ness could  bring  for  him  and  the  people 
he  serves. 

Today  Mr.  Tobias  also  utilizes  two-way 
radio  communications  in  his  soil  con- 
servation work  and  in  farming.  In  addi- 
tion he  is  engaging  in  the  development 
of  channel  catfish,  a  new  and  important 
industrv'  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ability  to  contact 
trucks  and  all  types  of  vehicles  while  they 
are  in  motion,  and  even  to  contact  indi- 
viduals, such  as  policemen  and  doctors 
while  they  are  making  their  rounds,  is  one 
of  the  miracles  of  the  century.  It  has 
opened  for  us  a  whole  new  vista  of  effec- 
tive operations,  not  only  in  business  but 
in  fighting  forest  fires,  conservation 
work,  police  work,  disaster  relief,  and  in 
every  phase  of  our  daily  activity. 

The  growth  in  the  use  of  this  type  of 
radio  communication  has  been  lemark- 
able.  According  to  the  FCC's  last  annual 
report,  there  were  over  2'4  mil'.ion  trans- 
mitters in  the  land  mobile  radio  se'vices 
and  the  FCC  reports  that  apnlications  for 
new  ones  are  pouring  in  st  the  rate  of  al- 
most 20.000  per  month. 

A  report  from  the  executive  oJTiCe  of 
the  President  estimates  that  between  the 
years  1965  and  1970  the  luimber  of  trans- 
mitters in  the  safety  and  special  services, 
about  one-half  of  which  are  in  the  land 
mobile  radio  .services,  will  increase  from 
5.3  million  to  15.5  million,  and  by  1975 
will  reach  the  astounding  number  of  39 
million. 

The.se  are  impressive  statistics  and 
they  help  drive  home  the  significance  of 
Mr.  Tobias'  action  in  becoming  the  first 
licensee  only  9  years  ago.  Today  the 
100,000th  license  authorization  went  to 
the  Hooie  Plumbing  Co  .  of  Rogersville, 
Ala. 

In  conclusion.  I  also  want  to  congratu- 
late the  National  Association  of  Business 
and  Educational  Radio  on  its  leadership 
and  guidance  in  behalf  of  two-way  radio 
users  in  this  countrj*.  Last  year  NABER 
effectively  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  the 
plight  of  small  businessmen  and  other 
users  of  two-way  radio  whose  communi- 
cations are  hindered  by  too  little  fre- 
quency spectrum. 
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MESKILL    REPORTS    ON    BURLING- 
TON   POSTAL    CONFERENCE 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Meskill]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, September  29,  I  attended  a  confer- 
ence in  Burlington,  Conn.,  which  I  had 
arranged  some  weeks  ago  so  that  town 
ofiBclals  could  meet  with  a  representative 
of  the  Post  OflQce  Department  from  'he 
Boston  regional  ofQce. 

For  almost  8  years  the  town  of  Bur- 
lington has  been  attempting  to  establish 
a  post  office.  This  town  has  been  served 
for  many  years  by  two  rural  carriers  out 
of  the  Unionville  Post  OfQce,  two  rural 
carriers  out  of  the  Bristol  Post  Office,  and 
one  rural  carrier  out  of  the  Collinsville 
Post  Office. 

Burlington  has  been  growing,  as  have 
most  of  the  small  towns  in  my  district. 
The  town  is  trying  to  obtain  identifica- 
tion through  its  own  post  office.  It  is  ex- 
periencing some  difficulty  with  business 
locations  and  industrial  acquisitions  be- 
cause it  does  not  have  a  post  office  ad- 
dress which  can  be  used  for  mailing  pur- 
poses. Furthermore,  the  citizens  of  this 
community  experience  frequent  mixups 
and  delays  resulting  from  mall  being  for- 
warded from  one  town  to  another. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker.  Burlington, 
Conn.,  has  three  zip  codes  but  no  post 
oflBce. 

The  Friday  session  was  a  most  produc- 
tive one  and  it  appears  that  changes  will 
be  made  in  the  postal  service  which  will 
Improve  mail  delivery  to  the  citizens  and 
also  help  to  give  postal  identity  to  Bur- 
lington, Conn. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Department  for 
its  cooperation  and  to  the  officials  of 
Burlington  for  their  understanding.  Al- 
though details  remain  to  be  worked  out, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  postal  needs  of 
this  growing  community  will  be  met  in  a 
more  satisfactory  marmer  than  they  are 
at  present. 


A  LONG-NEEDED  AMENDMENT  TO 
THE  FEDERAL  FOOD,  DRUG,  AND 
COSMETIC  ACT 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  joining  a  number  of  my  House 
colleagues  In  introducing  a  long-needed 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act. 

In  1938.  Congress  made  major  changes 
in  the  act  with  respect  to  drugs,  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  proliferation  of  newly 
discovered  drugs  in  the  first  four  decades 
of  this  century.  We  are  faced  with  the 
need  to  again  make  changes  In  the  law 
because  of  the  rapid  development  of  food 
supplements  since  1938.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  define  for  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  just  exactly  what  the 
term  "food  supplement"  means.  The  def- 
inition is  taken  from  the  FDA's  own  reg- 
ulations, which  were  in  effect  until  very 
recently. 


In  1966  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration published  regulations  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  altering  the  previous  un- 
derstanding of  "food  supplements"  and 
drastically  interfering  with  the  freedom 
of  individual  citizens  to  purchase  the 
"food  supplements"  of  their  choice.  The 
new  FDA  regulations  would  require  a 
warning  label  stating  that  the  food  sup- 
plement is,  in  effect,  of  no  scientific  or 
medical  value  and  would  establish  spe- 
cific guidelines  with  respect  to  the  po- 
tency, nimaber,  combination,  and  amount 
or  variety  of  any  food  supplement. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is 
t-o  be  lauded  for  its  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  American  people  with  respect  to  im- 
pure foods,  or  injurious,  improperly 
tested  drugs.  Such  vigilance  prevented 
the  tragedy  of  thalidomide  in  this  Na- 
tion. In  the  case  of  "food  supplements," 
however,  the  question  is  not  whether  they 
are  injurious  to  health,  but  whether  the 
FDA  should  be  permitted  to  imply 
through  its  regulations  that  'food  sup- 
plements" are  a  waste  or  money.  Al- 
though FDA  has  marshaled  a  mountain 
of  statistics  to  show  that  such  supple- 
ments are  unnecessary*  for  health  pur- 
poses, we  are  also  aware  that  statistics 
can  be  manipulated  to  support  almost 
any  argument. 

The  FDA.  through  its  statistics  and 
statements  of  facts,  says  that  "food  sup- 
plements" are  not  necessarj'  if  Americans 
eat  properly.  Yet.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Agricultural  Department, 
using  its  reservoir  of  statistics,  reports 
that  48  percent  of  American  families  are 
deficient  in  at  least  one  Important  nu- 
trient in  their  daily  diets. 

My  legislation  would  guarantee  the 
right  of  Americans  to  purchase  and  use 
nonharmful  "food  supplements"  of  their 
choice.  Anything  less  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  our  treasured  heritage  of 
individual  freedom  of  choice. 


A  RESOLUTION  CALLING  UPON  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  PROMOTE  NEIGH- 
BORHOOD ACTION  CRUSADES 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wblson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  diu-- 
Ing  the  summer  months  our  Nation  wit- 
nessed a  spectacle  of  riot  and  destruction 
such  as  we  have  never  experienced  in 
our  history.  Anarchy  reigned  in  large 
areas  of  our  major  cities  imtil  Federal 
troops,  National  Guardsmen,  and  police 
were  able  to  quell  the  disturbances.  We 
are  all  now  searching  for  long-lasting 
solutions  to  prevent  any  more  rioting  In 
our  cities. 

The  best  way  to  attack  a  problem  Is  to 
begin  at  the  base  and  build  from  there. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  responsible 
commimlty-level  leadership  to  stem  the 
tide  of  rabble-rousers  and  outside  trou- 
blemakers who  have  Invaded  riot-torn 
cities.  Such  disturbances  are  caused  by  a 
minority  In  the  area  Involved,  yet  all  res- 


idents suffer  severe  consequences  when 
their  homes,  schools,  businesses,  and 
churches  are  destroyed. 

For  this  reason  I  am  joining  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  in  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  calling  upon  the  President  to 
promote  neighborhood  action  crusades. 
These  would  be  composed  of  local  neigh- 
borhood leaders,  working  in  their  own 
neighborhoods  on  a  primarily  voluntary 
basis,  in  order  to  rally  those  stabilizing 
influences  within  each  local  commimlty 
necessarj-  to  assure  peace  in  America's 
cities.  The  text  of  the  resolution  Is  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  862 
Joint  resolution  to  call  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  promote  voluntary 
Neighborhood  Action  Crusades  by  com- 
munities to  rally  law-abiding  urban  slum 
dwellers  In  preventing  riots 

Whereas  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Negro  Americans  are  dedicated  citizens, 
strongly  opposed  to  disorder  and  nolence; 
and 

Whereas  the  Involvement  of  these,  our  fel- 
low citizens,  in  keeping  jjeace  within  their 
own  neighborhoods  is  essential  to  the  reali- 
zation of  the  current  crises  In  our  cities;  and 

Whereas  such  Involvement  must  be 
through  voluntary  citizen  participation,  or- 
g.anized  and  directed  by  local  citizens  at  the 
oommunlty  level;   and 

Whereas  the  President  and  the  Congjees 
of  the  United  States  possess  the  p>ower  of 
leadership  necessary  to  inspire  such  locally 
controlled  and  directed  citizen-Involvement: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Congresi  assembled, 

1.  That  the  Congress  urges  the  President 
to  use  the  persuasive  powers  of  his  office  to 
call  upon  the  communities  to  Initiate  a 
Neighborhood  Action  Crusade  to  provide  con- 
tinuing communication  and  p>o6ltive  direc- 
tion to  defuse  the  tensions  now  threatening 
the  lives  and  property  of  urban  America; 
and 

2.  That  the  Neighborhood  Action  Crusade 
be  composed  of  local  neighborhood  leaders, 
working  within  their  own  areas,  on  a  largely 
voluntiry  basis  in  order  to  rally  thoee  stabi- 
lizing Influences  within  each  local  commu- 
nity necessary  to  assure  peace  In  America's 
cities:  and 

3.  That  the  Congress  urges  the  President 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  such  local  govern- 
ments as  may  request  assistance,  such  fund 
and  equipment  permitted  by  existing  stat- 
utes and  as  may  be  necessary  to  support 
this  Neighborhood  Action  Crusade;  and 

4.  That  is  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Neighborhood  Action  Crusade  shall 
be  composed  of  local  programs,  developed, 
organized,  and  directed  by  local  citizens  for 
such  periods  of  time  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable. 


LEGISLATION  TO  STOP  IMPLEMEN- 
TATION OF  RECENT  ARBITRARY 
FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRA- 
TION RULINGS  ON  DIETARY  SUP- 
PLEMENTS 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Dekney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneoias  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing   legislation   designed  to  do 
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two  things — first,  to  stop  the  imple- 
mentation of  recent  arbitrary  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  rulings  restricting 
the  addition  of  dleUrj-  supplements  to 
certain  foods — House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 516;  second.  H.R.  13249,  which 
will  give  the  American  people  a  choice 
on  how  they  wish  to  supplement  their 
diet. 

On  December  14.  1966.  a  FDA  order 
redefined  "food  supplement."  Although 
this  definition  had  stood  fjr  26  years, 
suddenly  tins  agency,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, v.ould  now  classify  food  supple- 
ments as  prescription  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  con- 
siderable correspondence  trom  my  con- 
stituents demanding  that  I.  as  their 
Congressman,  take  action  to  remedy  this 
arbitrarj-  ruling.  It  is  my  belief  that  en- 
actment of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
516  and  H.R.  13249  will  provide  a  suitable 
solution  for  their  request.  For  iiistance. 
one  of  the  practices  that  would  be  af- 
fected is  the  addition  of  vitamin  C  to 
milk.  Addition  of  this  much-needed  vi- 
tamin to  milk  has  provided  a  low-cost 
method  of  supplementing  people's  diets 

This  is  especially  true  in  low-income 
areas  with  people  who  do  not  have  sufTi- 
cient  funds  to  purchase  enoueh  fresh 
fruits.  As  my  colleagues  know,  recent 
testimony  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee demonstrated  the  excessive  profits 
obtained  by  certain  drug  manufacturers 
which  have  been  and  are  extracting  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  their  products.  Testi- 
mony before  the  Hou.se  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  medicare  also  emphasized 
the  high  cost  of  prescription  drugs. 

As  too  often  the  case,  we  have  one 
agency  of  the  Government  attempting 
to  accomplish  a  task  and  another  agency 
engaged  in  activities  diametrically  op- 
posed to  that  effort.  In  this  case.  OEO, 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  are 
aimed  at  improving  the  diets  of  needy 
Americans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effect 
of  this  ruling  by  FDA  is  to  deny  those 
very  same  people  low-cost  vitamins  and 
nutrients. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Heck- 
lkrI  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday  last,  September  29. 
I  was  confined  to  my  home  because  of 
illness  and  following  the  directions  of 
our  House  physician.  Dr.  Rufus  J  Pear- 
son. 

Had  I  been  present  for  that  day's  ses- 
sion, I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  roll 
No.  287,  amendment  of  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act. 


ADMINISTRATION      MUST      ESTAB- 
LISH NEW  PRIORITIES 

Mr.   POLLOCK.   Mr.   Speaker.   T   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  some  weeks  now  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  had  under 
consideration  the  President's  proposal 
for  a  10-percent  tax  surcharge.  An  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee — Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike— have  Uken  the  position  that 
it  would  be  futile  to  enact  increased 
taxes  without  at  the  same  time  corre- 
spondingly reducing  the  level  of  Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

I  am  not  talking  about  cutting  out  any 
.specific  program.  The  threatened  $29 
billion  budgetary  deficit  for  fiscal  1968 
can  be  reduced  by  rescheduling  the  pri- 
orities and  level  of  spending.  Control  over 
the  level  of  spending  rests  wholly  within 
the  discretion  of  the  President.  To  this 
extent,  almost  every  expenditure  of  Gov- 
ernment is  controllable. 

Nevertheless,  we  seem  to  have  reached 
an  impasse. 

Over  the  weekend,  the  President  is  re- 
ported to  have  stated  that  he  would  not 
submit  any  proposals  for  reducing 
spending  at  this  time.  If  I  correctly 
judge  the  temper  of  the  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee— and  the 
American  people — they  are  equally  ada- 
mant in  opposing  a  tax  increase  unless 
spending  i.s  reduced. 

If  tlie  administration  persists  in  its  re- 
fusal to  reduce  spending,  we  might  as 
well  be  prepared  to  go  through  another 
round  of  Inflation  accompanied  by  higher 
interest  rates,  a  squeeze  on  the  home- 
construction  industry,  and  the  other  dis- 
locations in  the  economy  which  occurred 
last  fall.  If  this  should  occur,  respon- 
sibility rests  squarely  on  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  review  the  Republican 
record  on  this  issue. 

As  early  as  February  1966 — when  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  the 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966  (Hil. 
12752)— the  Republicans  urged  a  reap- 
praisal of  domestic  .spending.  While  gen- 
erally supporting  the  Tax  Adjustment 
Act.  the  Republicans  stated: 

Notwithstanding  the  inclusion  in  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1967  of  nonrecurring  rev- 
enues of  more  Uian  $12  billion,  coupled  with 
an  unprecedented  projected  level  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  tax  revenues,  the  admin- 
istration's budget  shows  a  deficit  of  $1.8  bil- 
lion. If  the  administration  cannot  present  a 
balanced  budget  under  these  conditions. 
when  does  the  administration  propose  to 
balance  the  budget  ? 

If  there  were  any  assurance  that  the  war 
In  Vietnam  would  not  extend  beyond  the 
fiscal  j-ear  1967.  there  might  be  some  Justi- 
fication for  financing  that  war  through  a 
series  of  temporary  expedients.  On  the  con- 
trary, however,  we  are  told  to  prepare  for  a 
long  struggle  In  Vietnam.  If  this  Is  correct, 
and  domestic  spending  continues  even  at 
the  present  level,  how  does  the  administra- 
tion propose  to  raise  the  addltlon.il  revenues 
which  will  be  required  for  fiscal  1968? 

The  administration  knows  that  Increased 
expenditures  for  social  programs  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  the  face  of  the  escalating 
costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  have  already 


created  dangerous  inflationary  pressures.  The 
administration  m.iv  be  forced  to  seek  con- 
trols over  wages,  prices  and  credit  as  well  aa 
further  Increases  in  taxes,  if  it  continues  on 
Its  present  course.  Apparently,  the  adminis- 
tration is  willing  to  take  this  risk  If  the  "day 
of  truth"  can  be  postponed  until  after  the 
November  congressional  elections. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  fiscal 
policies  which  make  it  necessary  to  raise  an 
additional  $5  billion  In  revenues  for  fiscal 
1967.  Under  present  circumstances,  however, 
it  is  our  judgment  that  the  failure  to  raise 
additional  revenues  at  this  time  will  increase 
the  danger  of  inflation  and  aggravate  the 
problems  with  respect  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, gold  flow,  and  debt  management.  We 
therefore  reluctantly  support  this  bill.  We 
caution,  however,  that  unless  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  are  willing  to  es- 
tablish strict  priorities  for  its  nonde'ense 
programs,  and  put  some  of  them  "on  the 
shelf"  for  a  later  day.  this  bill  will  be  only 
the  first  in  a  series  of  bills  Increasing  taxes 
and  imposing  controls  on  our  economy. 

(Separate  Views  of  Messrs.  Byrnes.  Curtis, 
Schneebeli.  Collier.  BroyhUl  (Va.i.  and  Bat- 
tin  on  H.R.  12752.  H.  Rept.  No.  1285  (H.R. 
12752)   89th  Cong..  2d  sess.i 

On  June  2.  1966,  in  reporting  the  bill 
(H.R.  15202)  to  provide  for  an  increase 
in  the  public  debt  limit,  the  Republicans 
reiterated  their  concern  over  the  fiscal 
policies  of  this  administration.  The  Re- 
publicans said: 

From  the-  outset,  the  fiscal  policies  adopted 
by  this  adrninistraiion  have  been  calculated 
to  deceive  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  Initially,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion adopted  a  cloak  of  frugality  in  Govern- 
ment expenditures.  Expenditures  for  fiscal 
1964  were  held  to  .$97.7  billion  and  e.xpend;- 
tures  for  fiscal  1965  were  held  to  $96.5  bil- 
lion. Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1965.  however. 
the  administration  abandoned  any  pretense 
of  flscal  restraint.  As  a  result,  by  fiscal  1967. 
the  administration's  reported  spending  will 
have  increased  to  $112.8  billion.  To  this 
axnount.  there  should  be  added  an  additional 
$5  or  $6  billion  realized  from  the  sale  of  loan 
and  other  Government  assets,  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  reflected  In  the  budget  not  as 
"receipts"  but  as  a  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  1967.  We  are  thus  faced  with 
an  expenditure  budget  of  more  than  $118 
billion  for  fiscal  1967— a  $35  billion  increase 
In  the  Federal  spending  since  fiscal  1961. 
Less  than  one-third  of  this  increase  can  be 
attributed  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

It  Is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  Government  cannot  continue  to 
Increase  Its  spending,  as  the  administration 
proposes,  without  disastrous  consequences. 
The  business  and  flnancial  community,  as 
well  as  the  economists  in  our  leading  uni- 
versities and  industries,  have  expressed  the;: 
concern  over  the  Inflationary  pressures  i:i 
the  economy  today.  For  the  most  part,  they 
agree  that  Government  spending  has  largel" 
contributed  to  these  pressures.  The  admin- 
istration's spending  policies  have  resulted  ir. 
a  rising  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments, 
the  threat  to  international  monetary  stabil- 
ity, a  fiu-ther  drain  on  our  gold  reserves,  and 
a  serious  problem  in  debt  management.  Not*. 
as  a  final  consequence  the  American  pecp;e 
must  stand  by  and  watch  the  value  of  their 
savings  being  drained  oR  by  Inflation. 

Inste.Td  of  being  willing  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures, and  thereby  curtail  these  Inflatlonnry 
pres-sures.  the  administration  susee^ts  th-t 
a  further  tax  increase  may  be  needed.  Such 
an  increase  cannot  be  justified  on  account  ^f 
anv  "short  fall"  in  Federal  revenues.  W:t.:c 
differing  In  amount,  both  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  point  ov.t 
thr\t  tax  revenues  are  runnine  well  ahead  cf 
eft'mates  m.ndc  as  late  as  January   1966    If 
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a  tax  increase  is  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration, it  will  only  be  because  the  admin- 
istration is  uiiwllling  to  recognize  that, 
notwithstanding  the  record  yield  of  our  tax 
system,  there  is  a  limit  on  the  amount  of 
money  Government  can  and  should  spend. 
For  this  reason,  we  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  any  further  tax  increase. 

(Separate  Views  of  the  Republicans  on 
H.R.  15202,  H.  Rept.  1607  (H.R.  15202).  89th 
Cong.  2d  sess.) 

In  the  fall  of  1966.  faced  with  a  so- 
called  fiscal  crunch,  the  administration 
requested  the  suspension  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  pro- 
viding for  the  investment  credit  and  for 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property.  While  some  of  us 
supported  the  suspension  as  being  neces- 
sary under  the  circumstances,  a  majority 
of  the  Republicans  joined  in  opposing 
suspension  of  the  investment  credit. 
They  pointed  out  again  that  the  problem 
did  not  arise  from  business  spending, 
but  Government  spending.  In  the  report 
on  this  bill,  those  Republicans  stated : 

In  opposing  this  bill  (H.R.  17607),  the  un- 
dersigned Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee Join  in  sounding  a  note  of  caution, 
tet  no  one  be  misled.  This  bill  is  presented 
by  the  administration  to  relieve  the  infla- 
tionary pressures  confronting  our  economy. 
The  basic  cause  of  inflation  is  clear — exces- 
sive Government  spending.  Without  an  at- 
tack on  Government  spending,  further 
inflation  Is  Inevitable.  The  Government  has 
been  on  a  spending  spree  Today,  we  are  suf- 
fering from  a  "hangover."  What  is  needed 
Is  a  period  of  restraint — not  Just  on  the  part 
of  labor  or  on  the  part  of  business — but  on 
the  part  of  Government. 

During  the  past  6  years  a  Democrat  ad- 
ministration and  a  Democrat-controlled  Con- 
gress have  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
there  was  no  deficiency  in  our  society  which 
the  Federal  purse  and  the  heavy  hand  of 
Federal  regulation  could  not  cure.  We  have 
seen  each  piece  of  legislation  beget  more 
legislation — each  new  expenditure  by  the 
Federal  Government  beget  other  expendi- 
tures. 

The  level  of  domestic  spending — wholly 
apart  from  our  defense  requirements  and 
the  war  in  Vietnam — has  Increased  from 
about  $46  billion  In  fiscal  1965  to  more  than 
«58  billion  In  fiscal  1967,  and  It  Is  still  going 
up. 

Spending  for  national  defense,  including 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  as  presented  in  the 
President's  budget  last  January  Increased 
from  about  $50  billion  In  fiscal  1965  to  about 
161  billion  in  fiscal  1967.  It  is  already  clear 
that  this  is  an  underestimate  of  the  true 
cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
cently warned  the  Congress  to  be  prepared 
for  a  further  increase  of  as  much  as  $15  bil- 
lion if  the  war  continues. 

Overall  the  annual  Government  expendi- 
tures already  show  an  increase  of  more  than 
*35  billion  during  the  past  6  years,  and  If 
we  are  to  add  another  $15  blilion  for  the 
Vietnam  war.  this  will  mean  an  Increase  of 
«50  billion.  The  Government  will  be  spend- 
ing $50  billion  more  in  1967  than  it  spent 
6  years  ago. 

It  should  be  surprising  to  no  one  that 
this  policy  would  bring  about  uncontrol- 
l.ible  inflationary  pressures.  Something  had 
to  give — and  it  turned  out  to  be  the  con- 
sumer's pocketbook. 

Prices  for  food,  goods,  and  sen-ices  have 
been  increasing  at  an  accelerated  rate.  In- 
creases In  the  cost  of  living  Index  exceed 
any  period  In  the  past  10  years. 

Wages  have  also  been  Increasing,  but  the 
purchasing   power   of   the   wage   earner   has 


not  kept  pace  with  Increases  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

Interest  rates — a  part  of  the  cost  which 
the  American  consumer  must  pay  whether 
he  is  buying  a  house,  automobile,  or  a  house- 
hold appliance — have  reached  the  highest 
level  in  40  years.  While  the  dollar  buys  less 
and  less.  It  costs  mere  and  more  to  borrow. 
The  deterioration  In  the  value  of  the  dollar 
both  at  home  and  abroad  has  led  to  a  steady 
drain  on  our  gold  reserv^es. 

•  •  •  *  • 

At  this  late  date,  the  administration  states 
that  it  proposes  to  reduce  the  amounts  or- 
dered, contracted  for,  or  to  be  expended  by 
the  Federal  Government  In  fiscal  1967  by  a 
total  of  $3  billion,  of  which  a  total  of  $1.5 
billion  already  has  been  approved  by  the 
President.  In  spite  of  repeated  questioning 
on  the  part  of  the  Republican  members  of 
the  committee,  the  administration  witnesses 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  substantiate 
these  claims.  They  refused  to  Identify  a  single 
reduction.  The  premised  $3  billion  reduc- 
tion in  expenditu.es — or  commitments— is  -i 
reduction  from  an  unknown  and  unidenti- 
fied expandlture  budget.  It  Is  wholly  Illusory 
We  have  no  assurance  that  the  administra- 
tion wUI.  in  fact,  cut  back  on  its  domestic 
spending   programs. 

(Dissenting  Views  of  Messrs.  Curtis.  Utt. 
Betts.  Schneebeli,  and  Collier.  H.  Rept. 
2087  (H.R.  17607).  89th  Cong.  2d  sess.) 

As  one  of  the  first  acts  of  this  Con- 
gress, we  were  called  upon  to  enact  a 
further  increase  in  the  debt  limit.  In  the 
report  on  tnat  bill  H.R.  457.3 )  on  Febru- 
aiY  6,  1967.  we  said: 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  made 
it  Imperative  that  the  administration  ex- 
ercise fiscal  restraint.  Instead,  in  order  to 
get  the  Congress  to  provide  the  "butter." 
the  administration  deliberately  understated 
the  cost  of  the  "guns."  The  administra- 
tion came  to  the  Congress  with  a  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  1967  which  understated 
expenditures  by  at  least  815  billion.  The  ad- 
ministration now  admits  this. 

This  bill  (H.R.  4573)  is  the  price  tag 
which  the  American  people  are  being  called 
ujx>n  to  pay  for  the  failure  of  the  admin- 
istration to  disclose  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  American  people  a  year  ago  the  cost 
which  would  be  Incurred  in  fighting  a  major 
war  in  Vietnam.  After  refusing  for  the  past 
12  months  to  disclose  to  the  Congress — and 
to  the  American  people — the  true  state  of 
the  Government's  finances,  so  that  the  Con- 
gress might  take  appropriate  steps  to  al- 
leviate the  problem,  the  administration  now 
comes  pleading  an  emergency.  With  threats 
of  dire  consequences  if  the  Congress  should 
fall  to  act  promptly,  we  are  called  upon  to 
provide  forthwith  an  addiUonal  $6  billion 
of  borrowing  authority. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Not  only  did  the  administration  fall  to 
exercise  fiscal  restraint,  but  It  kept  from 
the  Congress  the  Information  on  which  the 
Congress  might  have  exercised  such  re- 
straint. The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that 
it  has  been  the  gross  mismanagement  of 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Nation  by  the  ad- 
ministration. If  not  actual  bad  fa"lth  in  its 
dealings  with  the  public  and  the  Congress. 
which  necessitates  a  further  Increase  in  the 
public  debt  at  this  time. 

*  •  •  •  • 

^Separate  Views  of  the  Republicans  on 
HR.  4573.  H  Rept.  No.  4.  90th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.) 

Last  June — just  a  few  months  ago — 
another  increase  in  the  public  d^bt  lim't 
was  brought  to  this  body.  The  first  time, 
the  bill  I  H.R.  10328  >  was  voted  dov.n.  At 
that  tLme  the  Republicans  again  urged 
a  review  of  the  budget.  In  the  report  of 


Jime  2.  1967.  accompanying  that  bill  the 
Republicans  said : 

TKRE.\r  OF  $29  Billion  Deficit  Re«lires 
Budget  Review 
Facing  a  deficit  of  this  magmiude,  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  should 
"stop,  review,  and  revise"  our  whole  flscal 
policy.  The  impact  of  such  a  deficit  on  our 
economy   could   t)e   disastrous. 

In  a  recent  statement  at  Rochester.  N.'y.. 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  emphasized 
the  need  for  reappraisal.  After  pointing  out 
that  in  the  absence  of  a  reappraisal,  the 
budget  deficit  for  fiscal  1968  could  go  as 
high   as    $29.2    billion,    the    chairman    said: 

"I  ag.aln  emphasize  tonight  that  we  must 
continually  reevaluate  existing  expenditure 
programs  in  the  light  of  a  very  objective 
measurement  of  the  benefits  which  they 
convey  and  the  costs  which  they  will  im- 
pose. Every  new  program  should  be  viewed 
not  in  terms  of  Its  first  year  cost  alone,  but 
in  terms  of  what  its  cost  will  be  5  \ears 
from  now.  10  years  from  now.  or  perhaps 
15  years  from  now.  It  Is  only  by  this  process 
that  the  full  Impact  of  spending  programs 
can  be  objectively  evaluated  In  terms  of 
their   demands   upon   the   entire   economy." 

The  administration  In  January  submitted 
a  budget  for  fiscal  1968  showing  a  deficit  of 
$8.1  billion.  Presumably,  the  priority  of  ex- 
penditures In  the  budget  were  evaluated  on 
that  basis.  If  it  now  appears  that  without 
remedial  action  the  deficit  may  run  as  high 
as  $29.2  billion,  as  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee estimates,  the  reappraisal  of  all  ex- 
penditures and  the  adoption  of  new  priori- 
ties are  absolutely  essential. 

(Separate  Views  of  the  Republicans  on 
H.R.  10328.  H  Rept.  331.  iH.R.  10328)  90th 
Cong.  1st  sess.) 

When  a  second  bill  <H.R.  10867).  was 
brought  to  the  floor  a  couple  of  weeks 
later,  we  reiterated  this  view.  Pointing 
out  the  danger  of  a  threatened  deficit 
running  as  high  as  $30  billion,  we  said: 
Review  of  Fiscal  Policy  Oxlt  Responsible 
Course 

In  the  face  of  a  deficit  running  as  high 
as  $30  billion — and  notwithstanding  the  ac- 
tlon  of  the  House  in  rejecting  a  similar  bill 
on  June  7 — the  administration  steadfastly 
refuses  to  dlsctiss  means  either  for  reducing 
expenditures  or  for  improving  the  revenues. 
The  administration  seeks  to  ignore  the  dan- 
gers facing  our  economy.  Without  regard  to 
the  consequences,  the  administration  perslste 
in  Its  refusal  to  change  its  spending  plans. 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  have  no  alter- 
native except  to  oppose  this  legislation.  It  Is 
the  only  responsible  course  open  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Certainly,  something  muat  be  done  to  pre- 
vent the  debt  celling  from  reverting  to  «285 
billion  on  June  30,  a«  provided  for  in  exist- 
ing law.  Before  doing  more,  however,  it  Is 
equally  Important — and  responsible — to  In- 
sist upon  a  review  both  of  expenditures  and 
revenues — a  reconsideration  of  priorities. 
That  Is  the  only  responsible  course  In  the 
face  of  the  magnitude  of  the  threatened 
deficit. 

(Separate  Views  of  the  Republicans  on 
H.R.  10867.  H.  Rept.  368  (H.R.  10867).  90th 
Cong.  1st  sess.) 

I  wanted  to  present  these  excerpts 
from  prior  statements  by  the  Repub- 
licans on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee— not  merely  to  show  where  the  blame 
rests  for  our  present  fiscal  mess — but  to 
make  clear  to  the  administration  the  Re- 
publican position  in  regard  to  the  fiscal 
policy  the  Nation  should  pursue: 

To  increase  taxes  without  reducing 
expenditures  will  not  get  at  the  root  of 
our  problem.   Such   action   will   merely 
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provide  more  money  for  the  administra- 
tion to  spend,  without  requiring  any  re- 
duction In  the  deficit. 

My  position  Is  clear.  The  magnitude 
of  the  threatened  deficit  is  such  that 
neither  expenditure  reduction  nor  in- 
creased taxes  standing  alone  will  solve 
the  problem.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
best  interests  of  our  people  would  be 
served  by  a  course  of  action  which  re- 
sulted in  both  reduced  expenditure.^  and 
Increased  Federal  revenues.  I  am  not 
willing,  however,  to  impose  additional 
taxes  on  the  American  people  while  the 
administration  persists  in  its  refusal  to 
take  constructive  action  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  level  of  Federal  spending. 


AIR     POLLUTION     DAMAGE     TO 
PLANTS 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  GcdeI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer] 
held  hearings  before  his  subcommittee  of 
the  House  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee on  our  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  control  and  elimination  of  air  pollu- 
tion In  the  District. 

Last  week,  in  connection  with  our  leg- 
islation. I  went  to  Beltsvllle,  Md.,  where 
J,  Dr.  H.  E.  Heggestad.  head  of  the  air  pol- 
lution laboratories  at  Agriculture  Re- 
search Service,  is  doing  commendable 
scientific  work  on  the  effects  of  air  pollu- 
tion on  plants.  To  say  the  very  least,  Dr. 
Heggestad  s  findings  are  alarming. 

I  think  my  colleagues  both  from  the 
suburbs  and  the  cities  will  be  interested 
In  the  contents  of  the  following  article 
from  the  April  1967  issue  of  Grounds 
Maintenance  magazine  concerning  air 
pollution  damage  to  plants.  It  gives  a 
good  description  of  what  has  been  and  is 
being  done  in  this  area  of  research  so 
vital  to  our  attack  on  air  pollution. 
The  article  follows: 

Aa  Pollution  Damage  to  Plants 
Air  pollution  Is  on  the  Increase  all  acroes 
the  tJnlted  Statea.  Major  cltlee  get  meet  of 
the  publicity,  but  you  can  and  damage  to 
vegetation  in  the  open  country  near  ore 
amelters.  pxilp  and  paper  mills,  coal  and 
petroleum  burning  furnaces,  fertilizer  and 
other  Industrial  plant«  and  wherever  vehicle 
traffic  la  heavy. 

There  are  areas  In  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries  near  ore  processing  plants 
where  nothing  can  grow,  not  even  a  blade  of 
grass. 

The  visible  air  pollution  damage  to  vegeta- 
tion In  California  has  been  eatlmated  at 
more  than  $13  million  annually  (only  $500,- 
000  In  1953),  affecting  over  12,000  square 
miles.  An  estimated  $18  million  In  visible 
damage  occurs  annually  along  the  Atlantic 
■eaboard  from  Bocton  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  to  Norfollc,  Va.  Estimated  na- 
tional losses  to  crops  and  ornamentals  from 
air  pollution  amount  to  $335  million  each 
year. 

Losa«a  Include  both  vUlble  Injury— foliage 
discoloration,  stunting,  abortion  of  blossoms, 
reduction   In   yield   or   quality,   die-back   of 


twigs  and  branches  or  death — as  well  as 
hidden  Injury — delayed  maturity,  early  leaf 
drop,  slow  decline  In  vigor  and  growth  sup- 
pression. 

Smog  first  became  known  because  of  Its 
damaging  effects  on  vegetation.  Plants  make 
excellent  Indicators  and  compoee  a  vast  alr- 
poUutant  monitoring  network. 

Air  pollution  Injury  to  plants,  however, 
may  be  confused  with  disease,  Insect  damage, 
nutritional  Imbalance  In  the  soli,  neglect  and 
-adverse  effects  of  temperacxire  or  wind. 

Since  plants  are  much  more  sensitive  to 
smog,  sulfur  dioxide  and  other  pollutants 
than  human  beings  and  animals,  they  can 
serve  as  warning  devlc«8.  Once  air  p>ollutant 
injury  can  be  recognized.  It  will  be  possible  to 
determine  what  toxicants  are  or  were  In  the 
air,  at  what  time  and  even  the  approximate 
concentrations.  Plants  become  graphic 
records  of  the  time  and  nature  of  past  pol- 
lutants since  each  toxic  gas  produces  differ- 
ent symptoms   on   different   plants. 

Many  factors  govern  the  extent  of  plant 
injury  as  well  as  the  areas  In  which  air  pol- 
lution occurs.  The  kind  and  concentration 
of  the  pjllutant  depends  upon  the  type  and 
location  of  Industry,  fuel  use  and  number 
of  motor  vehicles.  Other  factors  include  the 
distance  from  the  source,  length  of  time 
exposed,  city  size  and  location,  meteorollgl- 
cal  conditions,  land  contour  and  drainage, 
«jll  fertility  and  moisture,  age  of  leaf  tissues, 
time  of  yeaj,  plant  species  and  varieties 
grown. 

Air  pollution  damage  usually  Is  greatest 
in  clear,  still,  humid  weather  when  baro- 
metric pressure  Is  high.  Toxicants  build  up 
near  the  earth  when  warm  air  aloft  traps 
cooler  air  at  ground  level.  This  Is  called  air 
Inversion. 

The  most  Important  plant-affecting  air 
{x>llutants  are  sulfur  dioxide,  fluorides,  ozone, 
oxidant  damage  or  smog  and  ethylene.  Other 
pollutants — hormone-type  herbicides  such  as 
the  v.ipors  of  2,4-D,  2.4,5-T.  MCPA  and  re- 
lated chemicals,  ammonia  and  chlorine 
fumes,  nitrogen  oxides,  sulphuric  add  mist, 
dust  from  cement  plants  and  injury  from 
manufactured  illuminating  gas — are  not  In- 
cluded in  this  discussion. 

stJLFtrR  DioxroE 

Sulfur  dioxide  (SO/)  Is  the  most  widely 
known  and  studied  air  pollutant.  It  Is 
formed  by  the  combustion  of  nearly  all  fuels. 

Exposure  of  broad-leaved  plants  results  In 
dry.  papery,  white  to  straw-colored.  Irregular, 
marginal  or  Interveinal  blotches  In  the 
leaves.  Yellowing  or  chlorosis  and  a  gradual 
bleaching  of  surrounding  tissues  Is  fairly 
common.  Injured  grass  blades  develop  long, 
light  tan  to  white  streaks.  A  reddish-brown 
die-back  occurs  at  the  tips  of  conifer  leaves, 
usually  with  adjacent  yellowish  areas  Dam- 
age is  easily  confused  with  winter,  drought 
or  mite  Injury. 

Damage  to  sensitive  plants  may  occur  at  Va 
part  of  SOj  In  1  million  parts  of  air  (0.5 
ppm).  (1  part  per  million,  1  ppm.  equals  1 
ounce  of  salt  in  62,500  pounds  of  sugar,  1 
Inch  In  nearly  16  mUes.  1  minute  In  about  2 
years,  a  1-gm.  needle  In  a  1-ton  haystack  or 
1  penny  In  $10,000.) 

Very  sensitive  plants  Include  crabapple, 
aspen,  birch.  Douglas  flr,  hawthorn,  larch, 
sumac,  tulip,  violet,  smartweed,  ragweed  and 
curly  dock.  Somewhat  resistant  plants  in- 
clude maples,  privet  and  pines. 

FLUORIDES,    HTDROFLUORIC    ACID     (F-) 

Fluorides  occur  In  smoke  from  the  manu- 
facture of  certain  metals,  ceramics  and  su- 
perphosphate. Fluorides  typically  cause  a 
killing  (scorching)  of  the  tips  and  margins 
of  leaves  of  broad-leaved  plants  and  a  "tip- 
burn"  of  grassee  and  conifer  needles.  The  tips 
of  gladioli  leaves  turn  white  or  yeUow.  A 
sharp  reddish-brown  or  yellowish  line  may 
occur  between  living  and  Injured  tissues. 
Citrus  leaves  develop  a  yellow  mottling  or 
spotting  prior   to  the   typical   burning.   In- 


Jiu-ed  areas  in  stone  fruit  (apricot,  plum  and 
peach  I  leaves  may  drop  out  leaving  irregular 
shot  holes 

Young  succulent  growth  is  most  easily  in- 
jured. Leaf-fluoride  concentrations  of  50  to 
200  parts  per  million  usually  result  in  injury, 
although  resistant  plant  species  or  varieties 
will   tolerate   concentrations   of   500   ppm. 

Very  sensitive  varieties  of  gladioli  such  as 
Shirley  Temple  and  Plcardy  are  Injured  by 
0.1  pp'b  (parts  per  billion  i  of  fluorides,  i  1  part 
per  billion,  1  ppb.  equals  1  Inch  in  nearly 
1,600  miles.  1  drop  in  20.000  gallons,  1  ounce 
of  dye  In  7.530.000  gallons  of  water.  1  pound 
In  500,000  tons  or  1  second  of  time  in  over 
322  years.)  Other  more  resistant  varieties  of 
gladioli  can  tolerate  100  Umes  or  more  this 
amjunt  F-  in  the  air. 

Sensitive  plants  include  crabgrass,  glad- 
oU,  iris,  grape,  Chinese  apricot,  Italian  prune, 
peach,  white  and  yellow  pines,  larch  and 
citrus.  Resistant  plants  include  roses  and 
pigweed.  A  tremendous  variation  exists  In  sus- 
ceptibility to  fluorides  among  varieties  of 
the  same  plant. 

OZONE 

Ozone  Is  a  by-product  of  numerous  manu- 
facturing processes,  causing  collapse,  killing 
of  tissue,  markings  on  the  upper  leaf  sur- 
face known  as  stipple  (pigment  usually  red- 
brown  to  black),  flecking  (white  to  straw- 
colored),  chlorosis  or  bleaching.  Growth  is 
stunted  and  leaves  drop  early. 

Injury  occurs  to  most  sensitive  plants 
when  exposed  to  air  levels  abuve  0.15  ppm  of 
ozone. 

Sensitive  plants  Include  lawn  grasses, 
grape  and  white  pine.  Resistant  plants  In- 
clude gladioli,  geraniums  and  citrus.  Great 
differences  In  susceptibility  to  ozone  are 
often  expressed  by  varieties  or  clones  of  the 
same  plant.  An  acUve  breeding  program  to 
develop  ozone-reslsUnt  varieties  of  plants 
Is  In  progress. 

Ozone  and  sulfur  dioxide  can  combine  to 
cause  Injury  at  much  lower  concentrations 
that  either  pollutant  could  cause  acting 
alone.  Ozone  damage  Is  often  found  In  com- 
bination with  oxidant  damage  or  smog  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area. 

oxidant  damage  or  smoo 

Oxidant  damage  or  smog  was  originally 
described  In  1950  In  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
Many  chemical  compounds  and  reactions 
are  Involved,  including  precursors,  but  per- 
oxyacetyl  nitrate  or  PAN  has  been  iden- 
tified as  the  principal  toxicant.  PAN  Is  now 
known  to  be  a  serious  air  pollutant  In  and 
around  major  cities  where  organic  fuels  are 
combusted  In  large  quantities  and  vehicular 
traffic  Is  heavy.  Injury  may  Increase  as  the 
temperature  rises. 

The  typical  leaf  marking  Is  a  distinctive 
slivering,  glazing  or  bronzing  of  the  under- 
leaf  surface.  Injury  Is  often  seen  as  a  cross- 
leaf  banding  rather  than  as  a  blotching  or 
streaking  as  associated  with  sulfur  dioxide 
In  grass  leaves,  the  collapsed  tissue  appears 
bleached,  with  tan  to  yellow  lengthwise 
bands.  Conifer  needles  turn  yellow.  Petunia 
leaves  show  whitish  areas  near  the  tip.  In 
the  middle  or  at  the  base.  PAN  exposure  also 
results  In  stunting,  early  maturity  or  senes- 
cence, followed  by  early  leaf  drop.  These 
latter  symptoms  are  common  on  citrus,  elms 
or  other  trees.  Invisible  damage  may  be  more 
widespread  than  realized  at  present. 

Very  sensitive  plants  are  lawn  grasses. 
Swiss  chard  and  petunias.  Pansles  are  re- 
sistant. Atmospheric  "oxidant"  concentra- 
tions above  0.2  ppm  are  known  to  result  in 
plant  damage. 

ethtlene 

Ethylene  once  was  a  problem  In  green- 
houses where  manufactured  gas  was  used  In 
heating.  With  the  shift  to  oil  and  natural 
gas.  this  problem  Is  no  longer  serious,  except 
where  ethylene  Is  an  air  pollutant. 

Damage  to  broad-leaved  plants  occurs  as 
a  drooping  of  leaves  and  shoots,  early  leaf  and 
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petal  fall,  chlorosis,  stunting  and  a  more 
spreading  type  of  growth.  Specific  diseases 
due  to  ethylene  are  "sleeplneas"  In  carna- 
tions, dry  sepal  In  Cattleya  and  other  orchids 
and  blasting  of  rose  buds.  Damage  somewhat 
resembles  2.4-D  In  certain  plants. 

Very  sensitive  plants  include  sweetpea,  nar- 
cissus, snapdragon,  orchids  and  carnations. 
Grasses  are  resistant.  Orchids  are  Injured  at 
ethylene  concentrations  of  5  parts  per  billion 
or  less.  Exposure  to  0.1  ppm  causes  Injury  to 
sweetpeas. 

CONTROL 

The  solution  to  air  pollution  is  not  easy 
and  involves  enforced  use  of  "blow-by"  and 
other  devices  on  automobiles,  stopping  emis- 
sion at  the  manufacturing  plant,  state  and 
federal  legislation,  plant  breeding,  a  shift  to 
growing  less  susceptible  plants,  passing  air 
through  activlted  carbon  filters  in  green- 
houses and  possible  spraying  of  high  value 
crops. 

Sprays  of  Ozoban  or  other  ascorbic  acid 
products,  as  well  as  fungicides  conuilning 
zineb,  maneb,  ferbam,  thlram  and  dlchlone 
often  reduce  damage  from  oxidized  hydro- 
carbons. Calcium  oxide  sprays  prevent  fluor- 
ides Injury. 

CONTROL  METHODS 

To  learn  how  to  best  combat  the  problem, 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  has  estab- 
lished a  new  Plant  Air  Pollution  Laboratory 
at  Beltsvllle,  Md. 

Basic  research  In  the  laboratory  will  be  di- 
rected toward  a  better  understanding  of  how 
air  pollutants  act  an  agronomic,  horticultural 
and  ornamental  plants;  and  toward  develop- 
ing methods  for  controlling  damage  to  plants. 

Until  now,  the  ARS  air  pollution  research 
at  Beltsvllle  has  been  limited  to  the  effects 
of  pollutants  on  tobacco  plants.  The  new  lab 
will  enable  scientists  to  expand  the  research 
to  include  a  broad  spectrum  of  plants — both 
cultivated-  and  wild. 

Initially,  the  scientists  will  use  oats,  alfalfa. 
petunias  and  beans  as  test  plants.  These  are 
representative  species  known  to  be  sensitive 
to  air  pollutants.  Tobacco  plants  will  be 
closely  coordinated  with  other  studies  at 
Beltsvllle  and  ARS  air  pollution  research  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  at  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering  Center, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

H.  E.  Heggestad,  ARS  plant  pathologist 
and  a  pioneer  In  research  on  air  pollution 
damage  to  tobacco  plants,  will  head  the  new 
laboratory,  to  be  staffed  eventually  with  five 
scientists  of  various  disciplines. 

The  scientists  will  concentrate  on  air  pollu- 
tants In  photochemical  smog,  Including 
ozone,  pheroxyacetyl  nitrate  (PAN),  sulfur 
dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide.  Fuel  combustion 
and  auto  exhausts  produce  the  major  por- 
tion of  these  pollutants. 

In  their   research,   the  scientists  will: 

Characterize  pathologic,  physiologic  and 
biochemical  changes  Induced  in  plants  by 
air  pollutants. 

Study  the  effects  of  pollutants  on  plant 
pigments  and  stomatal  action  and  their  rela- 
tion to  premature  development  of  leaves  and 
yield  and  quality  of  flowers,  fruits  and  seeds. 

Identify  species  and  varieties  that  are  re- 
sistant or  susceptible  to  air  pollutants.  Until 
the  level  of  air  pollution  can  be  reduced  by 
prevention  at  the  soiuce.  Identification  and 
development  of  resistant  plants  Is  probably 
the  best  method  of  controlling  damage. 

Further  explore  the  possibility  of  using 
chemicals  as  antioxidants  to  reduce  damage. 

Special  fumigation  chambers  In  the  labora- 
tory will  help  the  scientists  better  under- 
stand what  air  pollutants  do  to  plants.  In 
these  chambers,  plants  can  be  exposed  to 
specific  levels  of  pollutants  for  specific  time 
periods. 

The  laboratory  will  also  Include  green- 
houses equipped  with  special  carbon  filters 
that  wUl  remove  most  of  the  air  pollutants 
In  photochemical  smog  from  Incoming  air. 
Performance  of  plants  grown  under  filtered 


air  will  be  compared  with  plants  grown  under 
non-filtered  air. 

Carbon  filtered  greenhouses  are  now  used 
experimentally  and  commercially  In  some 
parts  of  California.  Research  at  Beltsvllle 
Indicates  that  they  may  be  necessary  along 
the  Eastern  seaboard  for  growing  sensitive 
plants  without  serious  Injury  from  polluted 
air 


WASHINGTON  POST  PERFORMING 
OUTSTANDING  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
IN  EXPOSING  THE  SECOND 
MORTGAGE  RACKET  IN  HOME 
IMPROV'EMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
series  of  articles  which  began  Saturday 
in  the  Washington  Post  by  Leonard 
Etownie.  Jr..  and  David  A.  Jewell  on  the 
victimization  of  low-income  families  In 
Washington  by  fast-buck  operators  ped- 
dling home  improvement  contracts, 
which  turn  out  to  be  mortgages  on  the 
property  at  unconscionably  Inflated 
prices,  is  journalism  at  its  best. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  and  as  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  I  am  not  a  bit  surprised 
by  any  of  the  information  Mr.  Downle 
and  Mr.  Jewell  have  brought  to  light. 
The  names  or  individual  cases  may  be 
different,  but  the  pattern  is  one  we  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with. 

I  was  glad  to  see  a  report  over  the 
weekend  that  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  wants  to  see  legis- 
lation enacted  to  block  these  vicious 
practices.  He  has  always  opposed  second 
mortgage  rackets,  I  know. 

TRUTH  IN   LENDING  MUST  COVER  ALL  MORTGAGES 
TO    BE    EFFECTIVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  excellent  op- 
portunity before  the  Committee  to  help 
solve  this  problem  through  the  passage 
of  effective — and  I  repeat  the  word,  "ef- 
fective"— truth-in-lending  legislation. 
The  bill  which  passed  the  Senate,  S.  5, 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Widnall  1  and  some  other  minority 
members  of  the  committee  are  cospon- 
soring  in  the  House,  would  solve  some  of 
the  problems  brought  to  light  by  the 
Washington  Post  as  they  relate  to  dis- 
closure of  finance  charges  on  second  and 
third  mortgages,  and  to  balloon  notes, 
blank  contracts,  and  all  of  the  other 
fraudulent  practices  described  in  these 
cases. 

But  S,  5  and  Mr.  Widnall 's  compan- 
ion bill,  H.R.  11602,  exempt  "first  m'^rt- 
gages."  As  those  of  us  who  have  spv^n- 
sored  the  consumer  credit  protection 
bill.  H.R.  11601.  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out  in  our  hearings,  unconscionable  con- 
tracts, such  as  the  E>ownie-Jewell  arti- 
cles have  been  describing,  become  first 
mortgages  whenever  a  previous  mort- 
gage is  retired. 

ELDERLY    OWNING    HOMES    FREE    AND    CLEAR 
OFTEN    VICTIMS 

Elderly  couples  who  have  paid  for 
their  homes  over  the  years  and  then  find 
thev  do  not  have  the  funds  for  costly  re- 


pairs are  frequently  victimized  by  the 
kind  of  schemes  reported  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  But  under  H.R.  11602  and 
similar  trutii-in-lending  bills  sponsored 
by  six  of  the  12  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs,  such  mort- 
gages would  neverthele.'is  be  exempt  from 
fiiiance  charge  disclosure  requirements 
as  long  as  they  were  "first"  mortgages. 
On  the  other  hand,  under  the  Sullivan- 
Gonzalez  -  Minish  -  Annunzio  -  Bing- 
ham-Halpern  bill,  H.R.  11601,  and  HJl. 
11806  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  MrirtR]  and  numerous 
other  Members,  they  would  not  be  ex- 
empt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  first  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washington  Post  series  on 
mortgage  racketeering,  telling  how  low- 
income  families  purchasing  homes  of 
their  own  were  sold  improvement  con- 
tracts which  ended  up  costing  them  far, 
far  more  than  they  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve, at  interest  and  finance  charges 
bordering  on  the  fantastic: 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Sept.  30, 

1967J 
Homeowners    Lose    Millions    in    Moetcaoe 

Schemes  Here — 100  Suits  Stir  Probe  bt 

Four  U  S.  Agencies 

(By  Leonard  Downle,  Jr.,  and  David  A. 
Jewell) 

Hundreds  of  low-income  Negro  home- 
owners In  Washington  are  complaining  that 
they  are  being  bilked  In  second  mortgage 
schemes  that  Federal  authorities  say  net 
more  than  $1  million  a  year. 

In  more  than  100  suits  filed  In  General 
Sessions  and  U.S.  District  Court  here,  home- 
owners allege  that  these  mortgages  deeds  of 
trust  were  obtained  by  a  dozen  home  Im- 
provement businesses  here  through  high- 
pressure  salesmanship,  fraud  and.  In  many 
cases,  false  notarization.  Two  officers  of  one 
company  have  already  been  indicted  for 
forging  signatures  of  eight  homeowners  on 
deeds  of  trust. 

A  four-month  Investigation  by  a  team  of 
reporters  from  The  Washington  Post  revealed 
that  some  second  mortgages  obtained  here 
have  been  sold  at  a  discount  to  a  national 
credit  firm.  This  company  Is  also  involved 
heavily  In  second  mortgage  business  In 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Columbus. 
Texas.  Indiana  and  New  Jersey. 

The  home  Improvement  companies  who 
obtained  the  mortgages — and  the  creditors 
who  bought  and  are  now  collecting  on  them — 
are  being  investigated  by  United  States 
Postal  Inspectors,  the  Federal  Housing  Au- 
thority, the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  second  mortgage  practices  have  been 
going  on  since  1962,  and  many  millions  of 
dollars  are  Involved. 

INDICTMENTS    EXPECTED 

In  the  wake  of  this  newspaper's  investiga- 
tion. US.  Attorney  David  O  Bress  said  he 
expected  Indictments  in  the  cases  here  with- 
in two  weeks 

In  case  after  case  in  Washington,  home 
owners  are  being  forced  to  pay  exorbitantly 
or  lose  their  homes: 

Two  elderly  blind  women  who  are  paying 
SV500  plus  Interest  say  all  they  received  was 
a  black-and-white  portable  television  set  and 
installation  of  a  small  gas  heater  and  a  rust- 
ing radiator,  worth  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

A  retired  couple  in  their  70s  told  reporters 
they  ended  up  with  815.000  in  mortgages 
after  having  87,500  In  old  mortgages  paid  off 
and  an  "American  Townehouse  Front"  In- 
stalled, which  consisted  mostly  of  aluminum 
Biding,  put  on  the  upper  part  of  the  house 
front,  paint  on  the  rest,  and  a  new  front  door. 

A  67-year-old  charwoman  has  two  mort- 
gages on  her  home  totaling  *9(X>0  as  a  result 
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of  two  caah  loans  she  received   that  totaled 
«5000 

TEM   LOSS  H0MX8 

At  least  ten  families  facing  similar  debts 
have  lost  their  homes  through  foreclosures 
here  in  the  past  two  years.  Scores  more  are 
flghtlng  in  court  to  save  their  houses. 

Many  other  homeowners  who  signed  con- 
tracts for  home  improvements  with  any  of  a 
dozen  local  firms  did  not  know — until  con- 
tacted by  reporters  from  The  Washington 
Post — that  their  signatures  were  also  on 
mortgages  on  their  homes  filed  with  the  D.C 
Oovernment. 

When  questioned  by  reporters,  these  nearly 
100  homeowjiers — selected  at  random  from 
District  real  estate  records — voiced  nearly 
Identical  complaints  as  those  found  in  the 
court  suits 

The  United  State's  Attorney's  office  here 
first  began  receiving  complaints  about  some 
of  these  firms  more  than  two  years  ago.  Two 
isolated  indictments — charging  the  officers  of 
one  firm  with  forgery  and  the  notary  public 
for  another  with  false  notarization — were 
handed  down  early  this  year 

(The  practices  complained  of  do  not  affect 
most  of  the  several  hundred  home  improve- 
ment contractors  licensed  to  do  business  in 
the  District.  These  contractors  are  reputable 
businessmen  whose  work  is  financed  conven- 
tlon.iUy  through  norm.xl  conimerclal  chan- 
nels.] 

On  March  30,  Federal  Investigators  sent 
United  States  Attorney  Bress  a  lengthy  report 
on  the  activities  of  oue  firm. 

The  rf-port  also  contained  a  strong  Indlca- 
tlo«  that  there  were  many  other  firms  In  the 
District  engaged  m  similar  schemes. 

FRAtTD   SQUAD  SCTTTP 

In  July,  after  The  Washington  Post  Inves- 
tigation began  at  the  courthouse,  Bress  de- 
cided to  set  up  a  special  fraud  squad  In 
his  office  to  work  on  the  case  "because  of 
the  voluminous  nature  of  the  Investigation." 

Bress  said  this  week  that  the  fraud  charges 
are  "not  the  crimes  of  violence  that  I  am 
now  primarily  Interested  In,  of  course,  but 
It  Is  the  kind  of  Illegal  conduct  we  will  look 
Into." 

Named  in  many  court  suits  as  offenders 
are  Custom  House  Construction  Co..  Mon- 
arch Construction  Co.,  United  Mortgage  Co. 
(trading  as  Bankers  Mortgage  Co.t  and 
United  Home  EnterprlJes  Corporation. 

A  majority  of  the  financial  paper  from 
these  firms  Involved  in  litigation  here  has 
been  sold  the  Atlas  Credit  Corp,,  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  giant  credit  firm  listed  on  the  New 
York  Slock  Exchange,  which  was  recently 
renamed  Sunasco,  Inc..  as  the  result  of  a 
merger    Sunasco  lists  assets  of  $400  million. 

The  pattern  was  this: 

The  home  improvement  firm  would  sell 
the  piper  at  a  discount  to  a  local  Atlas 
broker.  He  In  turn  would  ^ell  It  at  a  discount 
to  Atlas  in  Philadelphia  which  would  then 
turn  It  over  to  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
company  to  make  collections. 

Twj  Federal  agencies  (the  Federal  Trade 
Cammlsslon  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice) are  looking  Into  Atlas'  activities  In  a 
number  of  cities,  including  Washington. 

Suits  I'.ave  been  filed  against  four  other 
local  firms  which  also  allegedly  originated 
or  pxESPd  on  debt  paper  to  Atl.\s  during 
the  past  two  \ears.  Some  other  firms  that 
have  sold  such  paper  to  Atlas  have  eone  out 
of  b<islness  during  that  time.  In  snme  cases 
their  officrs  have  helped  start  other  firms 
that  hap  also  dealt  with  Atlas 

NOT.\RT   STHT  CrTED 

First  public  attention  to  these  schemes 
came  last  year  when  one  notary  public  from 
Marvliind  pleaded  guilty  in  US,  District 
Court  here  to  talsely  notarizing  two  DC. 
mori«rt;cs  In  favor  of  Custom  House  Con- 
struction Co. 

Deeds  attested  by  the  notary,  Louise  Beane. 


are  involved  in  five  suits  filed  by  homeowners 
against  Custom  House.  The  suits  say  that 
no  notary  public  was  present  when  they 
signed,  as  the  law  requires. 

One  lawyer  representing  eight  homeowners 
filed  damage  suits  claiming  a  "money  lend- 
ing scheme"  Involving  Atlas  Credit  Corp,  of 
Philadelphia  and  Bankers  Mortgage  Co,  of 
722  nth  St.  nw. 

That  lawyer,  like  many  others  who  pressed 
their  charges  of  fraud  vigorously,  won  settle- 
ment exceptionally  favorable  to  his  clients. 

Government  investigators  say  that  much 
of  the  financial  paper  generated  by  Custom 
House  was  sold  for  more  than  a  40  per  cent 
discount,  and  some  of  it  has  been  discounted 
by  as  much  as  60  per  cent. 

CANVASS    BY    PHONE 

Here  is  how  some  of  the  home  Improvement 
companies  have  worked: 

They  canvassed  low-Income  Negro  neigh- 
borhoods, generally  by  phone,  seeking  people 
Interested  in  anything  from  home  Improve- 
ments to  television  sets,  air  conditioning  or 
carpeting. 

The  telephone  canvassing  Is  usually  done 
by  women  who  use  real  estate  directories  and 
cross-indexes  listing  phone  numbers  by  street 
address.  One  company  called  6000  homes  in 
28  months. 

A  visit  by  a  salesman  usually  occurs,  com- 
plete with  sales  talk,  and  the  quotation  of  a 
low  price.  The  suits  claim  that  some  fast 
shuffling  of  papers  to  be  signed  follows. 

If  the  homeowner  is  buying  a  product,  it  Is 
delivered  quickly.  In  the  case  of  home  im- 
provements, work  begins  promptly.  Weeks 
later,  a  payment  book  arrives  In  the  mall 
from  a  finance  flrni  the  homeowner  has  never 
heard  of. 

PAYMENTS    SOAR 

If  the  homeowner  bothers  to  multiply  the 
monthly  payments  by  the  number  of  months 
he  must  pay,  in  some  cases  he  may  find  the 
principal  owed  is  anywhere  from  double  to 
four  times  the  amount  he  thought  he  had 
signed  up  for. 

If  he  protests,  he  discovers  that  not  only 
has  he  signed  a  note  for  this  amount,  but 
that  he  also  has  signed  a  deed  to  his  home, 
and  that  there  Is  not  much  he  can  do  about 
it. 

The  holder  of  the  deed  (the  firm  that  sent 
the  payment  book)  has  bought  the  note  and 
mortgage  and  thus  can  claim  that  It  is  a 
"holder  In  due  course."  The  law  presumes 
that  a  holder  in  due  course  is  entitled  to  his 
money,  since  he  has  paid  for  the  paper  "in 
good  faith."  He  is  merely  the  financier,  and 
quality  of  work,  for  Instance,  is  not  his  prob- 
lem. The  original  salesmen.  In  effect,  wash 
their  hands  of  the  affair. 

DEBTS    "CONSOLIDATED" 

In  some  cases,  a  homeowner  protests  he 
can't  afford  whatever  It  is  the  salesman  Is 
selling  because  he  already  Is  heavily  in  debt. 

At  that  point  he  is  told  he  will  be  "helped" 
by  debt  consolidation. 

The  salesman  arranges  for  him  to  get  a 
loan  to  pay  off  all  his  old  debts  and  ajso  cover 
the  cost  of  work  to  be  done  or  an  item  pur- 
chased. 

He  Is  then  told  that  the  new  monthly  pay- 
ment will  be  less  than  the  combination  of  all 
the  previous  monthly  payments  on  the 
other  debts. 

Sometimes,  a  few  hundred  extra  dollars  is 
added  to  the  note  for  the  homeowner  to  use 
as  he  pleases. 

After  the  deal  is  signed,  the  homeowner 
sometimes  finds  the  debts  are  not  paid  off 
and  he  winds  up  with  a  large  new  debt  plus 
some  of  his  old  ones. 

LOSS  OF  HOMES  LIKELY 

Scores  of  homeowners  are  In  danger  of  los- 
l!-.^  their  home?  over  the  next  few  years  be- 
becuse  of  a  clause  In  the  contracts  relating 
to  the  method  of  financing  Involved. 


It  Is  called  balloon  payment  and  works  like 
this: 

Say  a  note  is  signed  which.  Including  Inter- 
est and  finance  charges,  totals  $7000  to  be  re- 
paid In  five  years. 

The  payments  are  $50  a  month.  Sixty 
months  times  -$50  equals  $3000. 

This  leaves  $4000  yet  to  be  paid.  The  clause 
In  the  fine  print  says  that  the  full  note  is  due 
and  payable  on  the  same  day  as  the  final 
payment. 

In  other  words.  If  the  victim  cannot  come 
up  with  the  extra  $4000  on  month  number  60 
he  can  lose  his  home 

PRESSURE  ON  LOANS 

Balloon  payments  are  an  accepted  part 
of  many  bank  mortgage  loans.  Most  borrow- 
ers understand  how  balloon  payments  work, 
though,  and  assume  they  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  refinance  their  notes  when  they  fall 
due.  In  the  cases  involved  here,  the  home- 
owners often  do  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  balloon  payment  arrangement. 

In  some  cases  in  which  banks  make  loans 
insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Authority  to 
customers  of  the  home  Improvement  firms, 
the  homeowner  is  pressured  Into  signing  a 
certificate  that  the  work  has  been  completed 
long  before  the  work  is  done.  The  FHA 
warns  homeowners  against  signing  before 
completion. 

The  reason  the  firms  press  for  the  signa- 
tures is  that  banks  will  release  loan  money 
to  the  firms  only  after  a  signed  certificate  Is 
presented. 

BANKS    HELD    NEGLIGENT 

Another  factor  working  for  the  home  Im- 
provement firms  has  been  the  apparent  fail- 
ure of  some  banks  to  Investigate  thoroughly 
the   firms   they  regularly  do   business  with. 

According  to  FHA  regulations,  this  investi- 
gation should  find  if  the  home  Improvement 
firm  is  "reliable,  financially  responsible  and 
qualified  to  perform  satisfactorily  the  work 
to  be  financed." 

Thus  the  FHA  is  now  Investigating  some 
of  the  local  home  improvement  firms,  as  are 
the  postal  Inspectors.  The  post  office  is  in- 
volved because  some  of  the  firms  advertised 
in  newspapers  tliat  travel  through  the  mail. 

In  1961,  the  District  Commissioners  drew 
up  regulations  requiring  local  home  improve- 
ment firms  to  register  at  the  District  Build- 
ing and,  when  registered,  to  keep  their  sales 
practices  within  detailed  guidelines. 

The  regulations  have  a  loophole,  though, 
according  to  an  official  of  the  District's  De- 
partment of  Licenses  and  Inspections,  Tne 
rules  say  that  firms  do  not  need  licenses  if 
they  do  not  collect  their  money  until  Jobs  are 
completed — precisely  what  some  of  these 
firms  are  doing;  getting  money  after  com- 
pletion certificates  are  signed. 

Several  of  the  firms  have  registered  any- 
way, but  none  has  been  prosecuted  lor  vio- 
lating the  regulations, 

A    WOMAN'S    COSTLY    aAROAIN 

One  homeowner  who  signed  up  for  more 
than  she  bargained  for  is  Lucy  Klnard, 
above.  Mrs  Klnard  Is  blind,  and  lives  with 
her  76-year-old  mother,  Mary  Williams,  who 
is  partially  blind,  at  1103  5th  st  nw.  She 
says  that  she  and  her  mother  bought  a 
portable  television  set  for  her  nephew  and 
had  a  gas  hot  water  heater  and  a  radiator 
Installed.  Tl^e  total  cost,  she  thought,  was 
S900.  so  she  and  her  mother  made  their 
marks  on  a  contract  for  that  amount . 

Soon  afterward,  Mrs.  Klnard  says,  a  man 
called  her  to  tell  her  he  had  b<:iught  a  note 
.md  a  deed  of  trust  against  their  home  for 
87500,  plus  7  per  cent  interest.  She  told  the 
man  she  hadn't  signed  for  that  much  and 
couldn't  afford  to  pay.  Then,  she  says,  the 
noteholder  came  to  the  house  and  threatened 
to  foreclose  on  the  mortgage. 

Unable  to  afford  a  lawyer,  Mrs.  Klnard, 
who  is  56,  and  her  mother,  are  now  paying 
$50   a   month  on   the  note,   in   addition  to 
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paj-ments  on  a  first  mortgage.  They  have 
now  made  15  payments  on  the  note,  bflt 
still  owe  $7402.34  "on  the  principal.  The  note 
was  discounted,  by  the  way,  and  the  note- 
holder's price  for  it  was  $3494. 

SECOND    ARTICLE    IN     WASHINGTON     POST    SERIES 
(JVOTES     COt'RT     RECORDS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  article  in  the 
series  by  'Washington  Post  report-ers 
Leonard  Downie,  Jr..  and  David  A,  Jewell 
on  mortgage  rackets  in  the  home  im- 
provement field  appeared  in  yesterday's 
newspaper. 

In  addition  to  numerous  interviews, 
the  two  WTiters  went  to  the  court  rec- 
ords to  find  sworn  statements  on  the 
methods  allegedly  used  by  home  im- 
provement salesmen  in  signins;  them  up 
for  work  on  their  homes  resulting  in  ex- 
tremely high  credit  costs.  This  article 
follows: 

Firm  Duped  Them   Say  Residents 

(By  Leonard  Downie,  Jr.,  and  David  A, 

Jewell) 

A  current  Washington  ghetto  synonym  for 
"you've  been  had"  is  "you've  been  Mon- 
arched." 

The  genesis  of  the  term  goes  back  to  1963. 
when  the  Monarch  Construction  Company 
began  its  massive  canvassing  here  of  low- 
and  middle-class  homeowners,  selling  private 
"urban  renewal":  the  "American  Towne- 
house  Front,"  other  home  improvements, 
debt  consolidation,  the  works. 

By  the  beginning  of  Irust  year — after  Mon- 
arch disbanded  and  its  president,  Nathan  H. 
Cohen,  left  town — Monarch  had  sold  con- 
tra::ts  to  hundreds  of  Washington  homeown- 
ers and  grossed  $2,5  million,  according  to  one 
estimate. 

Cohen  said  yesterday  he  would  not  answer 
any  questions  about  Monarch  operations, 
whether  the  company  w.as  still  In  btisiness, 
or  about  court  suits  alleging  fraud. 

He  w.is  reached  in  Baltimore  where  he  and 
his  mother,  who  was  also  a  Monarch  officer, 
operate  the  Baltimore  Business  School,  303 
E  Fayette  st,.  a  computer  training  school, 

la  more  than  25  civil  suits  in  General  Ses- 
sions and  US.  District  Courts  here,  home- 
owners have  charged  that  Monarch  used 
high-pressure  salesmanship  and  fraud  to  get 
their  signatures  on  contracts  and  home 
mortgages. 

Monarch's  Townehouse  Front  usually  is  a 
combination  of  white  aluminum  siding,  black 
aluminum  shutters,  new  windows  and  door. 
carriage  lamps  and  trim  put  on  the  front  of 
a  row  house.  It  can  look  handsome  from  a 
distance,  but  some  owners  have  complained 
that  the  work  Is  shoddy  and  deteriorating. 

Interviews  with  dozens  of  Monarch  cus- 
tomers draw  similar  complaints:  the  Mon- 
arch salesman  mentioned  something  about 
urban  renewal  and  being  forced  to  make 
Improvements;  the  Townehouse  Front  looked 
so  nice  in  the  photographs:  there  were  ap- 
p.'irent  endorsements  of  Monarch  by  Negro 
leadrrs  and  Congressmen:  there  were  so  much 
shuffling  and  signing  of  papers;  finally,  there 
was  the  debt — often  thousands  of  dollars 
more  than  the  price  they  remembered  quoted 
or  the  worth  of  the  Job,  Almost  always,  the 
note  was  secured  by  a  deed  of  trust. 

In  a  civil  suit  In  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions. Judge  Catherine  B.  Kelly  found  that 
Monarch  was  guilty  of  using  "fraudulent 
representation"  to  procure  the  signature  of 
Alberta  K.  Sm.lth,  778  Irving  st.  nw.,  on  a 
home  Improvement  contract. 

Mrs.  Smith  testified  that  the  Monarch 
salesman  said  he  was  a  "representative  of 
urban  renewal."  that  her  home  "would  not 
be  torn  down"  If  she  signed  the  contract 
and  that  "urban  renewal"  would  pay  $2000 
of  its  cost. 

When  she  called  the  Redevelopment  Land 


Agency  the  next  day,  she  testified,  she  was 
told  it  had  no  connection  with  Monarch, 
Mrs,  Smith  called  Monarch  Immediately  and 
ordered  the  firm  not  to  do  any  work. 

Monarch  sued  her  for  the  contract  price 
of  $4500.  Judge  Kelly  In  July,  1966,  awarded 
Mrs.  Smith  $1525  punitive  damages  Instead. 
She  has  not  been  able  to  collect 

Monarch  might  be  termed  tne  "grand- 
daddy"  of  the  nearly  dozen  firms  here  that 
have  engaged  in  second  mortgage  schemes 
A  number  of  companies  are  under  investiga- 
tion by  four  Federal  agencies  and  by  the 
U.S.  Attorney's  office. 

Usually.  Monarch  got  the  customer's  sig- 
nature on  a  mortgage  to  his  home,  too. 
Several  homeowners  complained  In  the  court 
suits  and  interviews  with  reporters  that  they 
did  not  know  they  were  signing  mortgages, 
that  no  notary  public  was  present,  or  that 
the  amount  of  the  debt  was  not  the  same 
or  did  not  cover  all  the  work  as  they  had 
been  told. 

When  Monarch  obtained  mortgage  loans 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration through  a  reputable  bank,  the 
amount  was  usually  $3500  total  cost  for  the 
Job  plus  $837  financing  charges. 

MAZIMT7M    ALLOWZD 

The  final  $4337  amount  on  the  mortgage 
is  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  FTIA  under 
Its  Title  I  home  Improvement  program.  Usu- 
ally the  customer  received  the  American 
Townhouse  Front  which,  court  suits  show. 
cost  Monarch  about  $1500. 

The  FHA  allows  15  per  cent  overhead  and 
40  i>er  cent  profit.  This  would  total  about 
$25(K)  for  a  Townhouse  Front.  Monarch  usu- 
ally charged  about  $3500.  plus  interest. 

Like  the  customers  of  nearly  a  dozen  other 
home  Improvement  firms  investigated  by 
reporters  from  The  Washington  Post  In  the 
past  four  months,  the  homeo;tTiers  who  were 
"Monarched"  must  pay  or  lose  their  home,=  . 

At  least  three  homeowners  have  lost  their 
homes  after  signing  Monarch  contracts.  At 
least  six  more  are  In  court  trying  to  stave 
off  foreclosures. 

Clarence  and  Georgia  Winters,  who  live  In 
a  modest  row  house  at  1102  Park  St.,  ne.. 
are  trying  to  fieht  that  Inevitable  fate. 

Winters,  61.  has  worked  as  a  skilled  laborer 
for  a  Washington  construction  firm  for  20 
years.  His  wife,  who  Is  54,  has  worked  for 
the  past  seven  years  as  a  cook  for  Sen,  Stuart 
Symington    (D-Mo.), 

GOOD    CREDIT    RECORD 

In  buying  furniture,  appliances  and  cars 
an  time  over  the  years,  the  Wlnterses  have 
maintained  a  good  credit  record.  During  the 
16  years  they  lived  In  the  house  on  Park 
Street,  they  whittled  the  first  trust  on  their 
home  down  to  less  than  81000.  That  Is.  until 
Monarch  came  along  In  December.  19?4. 

What  happened  since  to  the  Wlnterses  Is 
recounted  by  them  under  oath  in  separate 
depositions  filed  In  their  suit  In  the  U.S. 
District  Court : 

A  woman  had  called  Mrs.  'Winters  talking 
about  Improvements  to  be  made  In  her 
neighborhood  It  was  not  until  two  men 
came  to  her  house  a  few  days  later  that  she 
knew  the  call  came  from  Monarch.  (Mon- 
arch Is  believed  to  have  called  6000  home- 
owners  while   it   was   In  T5usiness.) 

The  sale.'^men  "were  so  friendly  and  nice" 
and  showed  them  photographs  of  other 
Negro  homeowner.i.  some  prominent  'Wash- 
ington Negroes  and  homes  •improved"  with 
an   American  Townhouse  Front. 

"They  said  that  Roy  Wllklns  sent  them 
there,"  Mrs.  "Winters  attested. 

One  salesman  "said  he  was  going  to  do 
the  whole  entire  front,  and  he  was  going  to 
remove  the  windows  and  give  us  new  win- 
dows, and  build  a  brick  wall  all  around  the 
front,  find  n  cement  porch,  and  the  alumi- 
num siding." 

The  Wlnterses  said  their  kitchen  was  what 
really  needed  work.  The  salesman  told  them 


that  the  kitchen  work  would  be  Included, 
too,  and  the  whole  Job  would  be  $2000 
cheaper  than  usual  "by  letting  him  write 
It  up  in  December." 

The  Winters  family  says  the  prices  quot«<l 
that  night  and  on  other  nights  by  Monarch 
salesmen  varied  from  $2500  to  $4000.  Tliey 
said  they  signed  one  set  of  contracts  the  first 
night,  which  were  taken  away  from  them 
and  replaced  by  others  when  the  salesmen 
came  back  later. 

Then,  one  night  three  months  later,  the 
salesmen  came  to  the  Winters  home  again 
and  asked  the  couple  to  sign  the  top  page  of 
a  "big  pad"  of  documents. 

In  their  depositions,  the  'Winters  couple 
states  ftu-ther  that  one  of  the  men  identified 
himself  as  Nathan  Cohen  and  explained  that 
the  other  papers  were  copies  of  the  top  page, 

"It  Is  Just  as  much  for  your  benefit  as  it 
Is  for  mine."  Mrs.  Winters  says  Cohen  told 
her  as  they  sat  at  the  dining  room  table. 
"We  have  to  get  some  more  copies." 

When  Winters  asked  why  so  many  copies 
were  necessary,  a  man  who  had  accompanied 
Cohen  told  Winters  to  "calm  down,  you're 
getting  all  upset."  He  took  Winters  into 
another  room  to  look  at  the  Winters  furni- 
ture. The  man  told  him  that  some  of  it 
appeared  to  be  "antiques." 

Cohen  placed  the  thick  pad  In  front  of 
Mrs.  Winters  and  told  her  to  "press  hard, 
press  real  hard,"  according  to  her  deposi- 
tion. When  Winters  came  back  into  the 
room,  he  saw  his  wife's  signature  and  signed 
himself. 

It  was  only  later,  the  "Wlnterses  said,  when 
they  got  a  payment  book  from  Citizens 
Building  and  Loan  Association  of  Silver 
Spring,  that  they  discovered  their  signatures 
were  on  a  mortgage  (deed  of  trust)  on  their 
home  for  84337  and  on  a  completion  cer- 
tificate for  the  work. 

As  work  progressed  on  their  home,  the 
Wlnterses  found  several  things  that  dis- 
pleased them:  cement  splashed  on  the  front 
door,  rags  and  other  refuse  left  on  the  front 
lawn,  sticky  windows,  a  loose  lamp. 

Wl"n+©ts.  who  worked  as  a  carpenter's 
helper  on^iiis  construction  Job,  was  partic- 
ularly upset  by  "the  rough  Job"  a  workman 
was  doing  In  his  kitchen:  such  as  wooden 
panels  installed  upside  down,  with  wide  gape 
between  them. 

REFUSED    TO    PAY 

He  stopped  Monarch's  carpenter  from  doing 
anything  further  on  the  kitchen  and  began 
calling  Monarch  to  complain.  The  Wlnterses 
said  they  never  got  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
their  complaints  and,  when  they  received 
the  payment  book  from  the  bank,  called  to 
say  they  would  not  pay  until  the  Job  was 
finished  right. 

That  was  when  they  found  the  Citizens 
Building  and  Loan  had  already  paid  Monarch 
Its  83500  out  of  the  84337  loan  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Authority.  The  bank 
said  Monarch  had  presented  a  signed  com- 
pletion certificate  required  by  the  FHA. 

The  Winters  Insist  they  never  signed  a 
completion  certificate  since  the  work  was 
never  finished.  The  completion  certificate 
the  bank's  attorney  has  Introduced  Into  the 
court  record  has  no  date  on  It,  in  "violation 
of  FHA  regulations. 

The  bank  has  introduced  into  the  suit  the 
mortgage  it  holds  to  secure  the  Winters 
loan  It  bears  a  different  date  than  the  mort- 
gage recorded  "with  the  District  Recorder  of 
Deeds. 

Complaints  about  Monarch  first  surfaced 
In  the  autumn  of  1964,  after  It  had  been  In 
business  for  a  little  more  than  a  year. 

In  a  story  published  In  The  Washington 
Post  on  Nov.  1,  1964,  several  owners  of  homes 
on  unrestored  fringes  of  Capitol  Hill  com- 
plained about  Monarch's  sales  tactics.  One 
woman  had  already  filed  suit  In  U.S,  District 
Court,  charging  Monarch  with  "trickery" 
and  "false  pretenses." 
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The  homeowner*  «ald  that  Monarch's  tele- 
phone ioUcltetlon,  tprlnkled  heavily  with  ref- 
erence* to  urban  renewal  and  "talking  to  you 
about  schedules  for  youur  property  and  your' 
street,"  led  them  to  believe  the  Oovermnent 
WELS  somehow  behind  It. 

NO    MONOPOLT 

Cohen  told  a  reporter  then  that  "we  don't 
think  the  Government  has  a  monopoly  on 
the  words."  He  said  then:  "Our  program  Is 
to  rehabUlUte  a  large  part  of  Washington 
over  a  period  of  ten  years.  If  we'd  remodel 
the  Insldes  of  houses  nobody'd  see  them, 
while  on  the  outside  you  can  see  the  change 
right  away." 

At  the  same  time,  the  Capitol  Hill  Restor- 
ation Society  complained  about  Monarch  to 
Government  agencies.  Some  homeowners  and 
a  former  Monarch  salesman  went  to  talk 
with  proeecutors  In  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office 
about  Monarch  In  1&64. 

Yet  Monarch's  business  continued  to  flour- 
ish. In  January  and  February  of  1965.  It  took 
out  full-page  newspaper  advertisements  crit- 
icizing Federal  urban  renewal  as  "far  more 
urban  removal"  and  boasting  Its  own  "pri- 
vate urban  renewal  program"  as  having 
"created  $3,149,600  In  new  first  trust  loana" 
and  $300,000  worth  of  approved  Title  I  FHA 
loans." 

But  the  FHA  was  Investigating  Monarch 
by  then  and.  on  May  11,  1965.  placed  the 
firm  on  Its  "precautionary  measures  list." 

Notice  went  out  to  all  banks  handling  FHA- 
Insured  loans  that  FHA  had  Information  "In- 
dicating that  the  subject  has  not  conducted 
his  operations  .  .  .  conaletent  with  the  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  the  FHA  Property  Im- 
provements Program." 

Banks  were  Instructed  to  deal  with  Mon- 
arch only  In  cases  in  which  bank  officers  per- 
sonally checked  the  contractors'  work  and 
to  have  completion  certificates  signed  In  the 
presence  of  bank  officers. 

Monarch  no  longer  obtained  FHA  insured 
loans.  Instead.  It  sold  some  of  its  second 
mortgage  notes  to  Allstate  Mortgage  Corp.. 
now  of  1111  Mafisachusett«  ave.  nw.  Allstate, 
In  turn,  sold  some  of  the  mortgages  to  the 
Atlas  Credit  Corporation  of  Philadelphia 
(recently  renamed  Sunasco  as  a  result  of 
mergers) .  Atlas  assigned  the  notes  to  Its  sub- 
sidiaries to  collect  payments  from  the  Wash- 
ington homeowners. 

Monarch  also  was  still  able  to  obtain,  from 
reputable  banks,  new  first  mortgage  loans 
not  Insured  by  the  FHA  for  Its  customers. 
Money  from  these  mortgages  was  used  to 
pay  off  the  customers'  old  mortgages  and.  In 
some  caaee,  alao  to  pay  Monarch  for  home 
Improvements. 

In  many  of  these  cases,  records  Indicate 
that  Monarch  also  obtained  the  customers' 
signatures  on  a  new  second,  and  sometimes 
a  third,  mortgage.  Money  from  these  also 
went  to  Monarch  for  home  Improvement  con- 
tracts. 

After  being  Involved  In  more  than  50  suits 
la  Wasiilngton's  courts — more  than  25  In- 
volving charges  of  fraud  against  It — Mon- 
arch has  suffered  one  judgment  against  It 
and  lost  four  other  times  on  dismissals  when 
It  failed  to  anawer  questions  filed  by  oppos- 
ing attorneys. 

Monarch  and  the  dozen  other  firms  under 
Investigation  are  a  minority  of  the  home  Im- 
provement contractors  who  do  business  In 
the  city.  Mo6t  contractors  are  reputable  busl- 
nesemen  who  tell  customers  just  what  they 
are  getting  and  how  much  It  will  cost. 

NOMINE!    IS    MONARCH    AGENT 

Margaret  Haywood,  one  of  nine  Washlng- 
tonlans  selected  Thursday  by  President  John- 
son for  the  new  City  CouncU.  has  been  regis- 
tered agent  and  attorney  for  the  Monarch 
Construction  Co.  for  the  past  two  years. 

Mrs.  Haywood,  a  Republican,  said  yester- 
day she  plans  to  "reassess"  her  relationship 
to  Monarch  and  her  other  clients  In  view  of 
the  nomination  which  Is  subject  to  confirma- 


tion by  the  Senate  "to  make  sure  there  is 
no  conflict  of  Interest." 

As  registered  agent,  she  Is  available  to 
accept  service  of  suits  against  the  firm.  She 
represents  Monarch  in  court,  as  well,  but 
performs  no  other  functions  of  the  concern, 
she  said.  The  lawyer-client  relationship  pre- 
cluded her  commenting  on  the  reports  In  The 
Washington  Post  about  Monarch's  activities, 
she  said. 

Her  total  earnings  from  Monarch  last  year 
were  less  than  (2000,  she  said. 

BILL    ETK)    TO    PROTECT    UNWARY    HOMEOWNER 

A  ranking  Republican  House  member  yes- 
terday said  he  will  seek  legislation  to  pre- 
vent recurrence  of  "the  despicable  conduct" 
of  home  Improvement  and  finance  com- 
panies who  have  obtained  millions  of  dollars 
from  low-Income  homeowners  In  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

Rep.  William  B.  Wldnall  of  New  Jersey, 
referring  to  the  series  on  home  improvement 
schemes  presently  running  in  The  Washing- 
ton Post,  said  he  was  "shocked  to  learn  that 
allegedly  reputable  firms  have  made  millions 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  unwary  and  un- 
educated." 

Wldnall  said  he  was  calling  for  an  im- 
mediate Investigation  of  the  entire  Industry 
and  Its  method  of  doing  business.  Wldnall 
Is  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  also  of  the  special  House  subcommittee 
on  Housing. 

"At  the  same  time,"  Wldnall  said  In  a 
statement  Issued  by  his  office,  "the  Congress 
should  Investigate  the  matter  to  determine 
what  remedial  legislation  Is  needed  to  pre- 
vent such  despicable  conduct  from  recur- 
ring." 

Rep.  Charles  McC.  Mathlas  Jr.  (R-Md.) 
said  the  revelations  "have  far  more  than  lo- 
cal significance.  They  are  part  of  the  national 
picture  of  the  delltierate  attempt  of  widely 
organized  forces  to  single  out  the  urban  poor 
as  targets." 

Mathlas  said  the  newspaper  series  pointed 
up  the  need  for  an  Increased  force  of  Fed- 
eral lawyers  and  enforcement  officers  to  press 
the  campaign  against  exploitation  of  the 
urban  poor. 

TODAY'S  WASHINGTON  POST  ARTICLE  REPORTS 
HOW  SALES  CONTRACTS  TtTRNBO  INTO  MORT- 
GAGES 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  the  third  article  in 
the  series  on  home  improvement  frauds 
written  by  Leonard  Downie.  Jr.,  and  Da- 
vid A.  Jewell.  It  tells  about  homeowners 
interviewed  by  the  reporters  who  had  no 
knowledge,  until  the  reporters  informed 
them,  that  there  were  second  mortgages 
on  their  homes  as  a  result  of  their  sign- 
ing contracts  for  home  improvement 
work. 

The  material  In  this  series  of  articles  is 
Incredible,  but  those  of  us  who  have  been 
investigating  these  rackets  over  the  years 
are  certainly  not  surprised  by  any  of  the 
revelations.  I  am  convinced  that  these 
articles  will  provide  tremendous  mo- 
mentum for  the  kind  of  truth-in-lending 
legislation  for  which  former  Senator 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  worked  so  hard  and 
so  long,  and  which  Senator  Proxmire,  of 
Wisconsin,  has  sponsored  in  the  Senate — 
including  coverage  of  first  mortgages. 
The  Senate-passed  bill,  however,  does  not 
Include  f^rst  mortgages. 

After  reading  these  articles.  I  do  not 
see  how  any  Member  of  the  House  could 
oppose  Inclusion  of  all  mortgages  under 
the  coverage  of  this  legislation,  as  H.R. 
11601  would  do. 

The  article  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  follows: 


Suns  Hit   Mortgage   Practices — Mist. en  on 

Loan  Terms,  Claim  Homeowners 
^By  Leonard  Downle  Jr.  and  David  A.  Jewell) 

Custom  House  Construction  Oo.  went  Into 
the  business  of  home  Improvement  construc- 
tion on  March  3,  1966,  In  an  office  at  7849 
Eastern  ave..  Silver  Spring. 

Almost  six  months  to  the  day  later.  Cus- 
tom House  went  out  of  business,  according 
to  Its  president,   Harvey  W.  Davis. 

Records  in  the  DC.  recorder  of  deeds  office 
show  55  second  mortgages  worth  $250,000 
made  out  to  Custom  House. 

In  the  past  four  months,  a  team  of  re- 
porters from  The  Washington  Post  Inter- 
viewed 23  Custom  House  customers. 

All  are  low-Income  Negroes,  elderly  and 
often  widowed,  and  In  each  case  the  price 
of  the  job  done  or  products  received  (such 
as  a  paint  Job  or  a  color  television  set)  was 
secured  by  a  mortgage  on  their  homes. 

DIDN'T   KNOW   OF   MORTGAGE 

Four  Custom  House  customers  said  they 
had  no  Idea  there  was  a  second  mortgage  on 
their  homes  until  they  were  told  so  by  re- 
porters. The  other  19  said  they  first  learned 
of  the  mortgages  from  United  States  poetal 
Inspyectors,  who  are  Investigating  Custom 
House. 

At  least  one  customer,  Chester  Thomp- 
son, has  lost  his  home  through  foreclosure 
on  the  second  mortgage.  Six  others — faced 
with  foreclosure — filed  court  suits  charging 
that  their  signatures  on  the  mortgages  were 
secured  through  fraud. 

A  pattern  appeared  In  the  complaints: 

The  customers  were  contacted  by  Custom 
House,  not  vice  versa. 

The  customers  said  they  signed  what  they 
thought  was  a  contract  but  later  turned  out 
to  be  a  note  and  mortgage. 

The  customers  said  there  was  no  notary 
public  present  when  they  signed  the  "papers" 
although  the  mortgages  on  their  homes 
bore  notarization  seals. 

All  said  they  received  payment  books  In 
the  mail  from  companies  they  had  never 
heard  of  demanding  payment  of  notes  they 
dldnt  know  they  had  signed. 

The  23  additional  Custom  House  custom- 
ers interviewed  by  reporters  said  the  same 
points  apply  In  their  cases. 

Custom  House  Is  one  of  nearly  a  dozen 
home-Improvement  firms  under  Investiga- 
tion by  Federal  authorities  for  their  second 
mortgage  dealings  In  Washington.  The  U.S. 
attorney's  office  expects  grand  Jury  action 
within  two  weeks. 

The  vast  majority  of  home-improvement 
firms  in  Washington  enjoy  good  reputations. 

PRICE    ABOVE    APPRAISALS 

Sources  said  that  one  professional  ap- 
praiser who  dealt  with  Custom  House  said 
that  when  he  had  done  appraisals  for  Cus- 
tom House  the  firm  automatically  Increased 
Its  prices  well  above  the  appraisals. 

Suits  In  court  Indicate  that  Custom 
House  would  then  quote  prices  to  the  cus- 
tomers but  give  them  contracts  to  sign,  the 
face  values  of  which  would  be  double  the 
quoted  prices. 

In  two  court  suits,  customers  have  claimed 
notes  and  mortgages  were  filed  against  their 
home  for  at  least  double  the  amounts  quoted 
on  the  Jobs  by  the  Custom  House  salesman. 

The  contract  In  one  case  tells  the  story: 

One  customer  had  the  front  of  his  house 
painted  "for  the  total  sum  of  82350."  The 
contract  says  that  the  customer  agrees  "to 
pay  the  sum  of  $2350  upon  completion,  se- 
cured by  a  note  of  $5875  plus  8  per  cent  In- 
terest in  monthly  Installments  of  $58.75." 

When  reporters  asked  the  customer,  an 
elderly  man  who  cannot  work  because  he 
is  being  treated  for  cancer,  why  he  agreed 
to  pay  $5875  for  the  work  that  cost  "the 
total  sum  of  $2350,"  the  homeowner  replied: 

"I  thought  Just  the  monthly  payment  was 
$58.75." 
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USED   TEUCPHONE   SALESGIRLS 

Custom  House  employed  a  battery  of  girl 
telephone  solicitors.  One  of  the  girls  told  an 
investigator  about  the  sales  talk: 

The  girls  were  given  phone  numbers  of 
houses  In  low-income  Negro  areas  selected 
from  a  cross-Index  file. 

They  were  told  to  hang  up  If  they  Judged 
a  white  person  had  answered. 

Otherwise,  they  were  to  find  out  within 
60  seconds  If  the  resident  of  the  house  owned 
or  was  buying  the  house. 

If  it  was  discovered  the  resident  was  only 
renting,  they  were  under  orders  to  termi- 
nate the  conversation  and  make  another  call. 

Otherwise,  they  would  try  to  Interest 
homeowners  In  anything  from  a  television 
set  to  a  new  roof.  If  the  prospects  seemed 
good,  they  would  then  turn  the  files  over 
to  salesmen. 

One  of  Custom  House's  first  Jobs  was  on 
the  home  of  Albert  and  Mattle  Smalls,  at 
401  nthst.se. 

SMAIXS   FTLZ   SUIT 

After  being  threatened  with  foreclostire, 
the  Smalls  flled  suit  agalnt  Custom  House 
charging  "willful,  deliberate  and  malicious 
fraud." 

The  Smalls'  suit  says  the  salesman  told 
them  he  could  fix  up  the  front  of  their 
house  for  $800. 

They  thought  that  would  be  nice,  but 
lamented  that  they  already  had  debts  of 
$4900  and  didn't  feel  they  could  afford   It. 

The  salesman  then  said  he  could  arrange 
to  get  them  a  loan  that  would  permit  them 
to  pay  off  the  $4900  as  well  as  cover  the  cost 
of  fixing  up  the  house  front,  according  to 
the  suit. 

They  agreed  to  this,  and  signed  papers  they 
thought  were  contracts  and  loan  applica- 
tion forms. 

The  Job  was  done.  They  learned  later,  how- 
ever, that  only  $575  worth  of  outstanding 
debts  were  paid  off.  leaving  them  with  $4397 
in  old  debts  plus  a  mortgage  on  their  home 
for  $5000  that  they  didn't  know  they  signed, 
the  suit  says. 

The  couple  paid  $1000  on  this  note  until 
they  contacted  attorney  John  J.  Carmody, 
Jr.,  who  filed  suit.  On  July  24,  1967.  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  Joseph  C.  Waddy 
Issued  a  temporary  restraining  order  against 
the  present  holder  of  the  Smalls'  note,  pro- 
hibiting the  holder  from  making  any  fur- 
ther collections  until  the  court  case  Is 
decided. 

ACCEPTANCE    CORP.    NAMED 

The  Smalls'  suit  also  named  as  defendant 
a  company  called  Universal  Acceptance  Corp., 
located  at  6400  Georgia  ave.  nw. 

According  to  official  D.C.  records,  a  founder, 
a  director  and  president  of  Custom  House 
Is  Harvey  W.  Davis  of  8313  Raymond  st., 
Potomac. 

According  to  these  same  records,  Harvey 
W.  Davis  Is  also  secretary,  treasurer  and  a 
director  of  Universal  Acceptance,  with  an 
address  at  that  time  of  8804  Lanier  dr., 
Silver  Spring. 

Davis  told  a  reporter:  "I  really  can't  an- 
swer your  questions  I  really  don't  know  much 
about  that.  I  took  In  a  partner  who  knew 
the  home-Improvement  business.  He  did  the 
selling  and  I  did  the  bookkeeping.  I  never 
knew    any    contracts   were    fraudulent." 

-MI  notes  and  mortgages  generated  by  Cus- 
tom House  were  rold  immediately,  sometimes 
within  hours,  to  second  parties,  known  legal- 
ly as  "holders  In  due  course." 

The  Smalls'  case  was  no  exception.  Their 
note  was  sold  to  Universal  Acceptance.  Much 
of  the  piper  generated  by  Custom  House  went 
to  Universal. 

The  Smalls'  suit  contains  the  following 
allegation: 

"Davis  conspired  with  both  Custom  House 
and  Universal  to  hatch  a  scheme  whereby 
Custom  House  would  fraudulently  obtain  a 
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promissory  note,  reinforce  Its  right  to  en- 
force the  terms  of  the  note  by  fraudulently 
obtaining  a  deed  of  trust  (mortgage)  against 
the  property,  fall  to  perform  the  considera- 
tion for  said  note,  sell  the  note  to  Universal 
at  a  fraudulent  dlscoimt  rate,  allow  Custom 
House  to  lapse  Into  Insolvency  thereby  de- 
frauding potential  creditors  and  hide  the 
whole  behind  the  sham  shield  of  the  'holder 
la  due  course'  defense  of  Universal." 

NOTE  DISCOUNT  CXAIMED 

The  suit  also  alleges  that  Universal  bought 
the  Smalls'  $5500  note  from  Custom  Hotise 
for  $2200 — at  a  discount  of  60  percent. 

Many  Custom  House  notes  were  sold  at  dis- 
counts ranging  from  40  to  60  per  cent. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  here  has  charac- 
terized discounts  of  40  per  cent  or  more  as 
"outrageous"  and  stated  that  such  discounts. 
If  there  are  also  circumstances  such  as  the 
purchase  of  notes  executed  by  unknown  per- 
sons whose  credit  has  not  been  Investigated, 
constitute  a  "badge  of  fraud." 

An  answer  to  this  suit  was  flled  on  behalf 
of  Universal  by  Bernard  T.  Levin,  a  local 
attorney.  The  answer  denied  all  allegations 
of  fraud  and  maintained  tha»  Universal  had 
purchased  the  note  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
isusiness. 

In  Its  answer.  Universal  argued  that  It  was 
merely  a  "holder  in  due  course,"  and  It  also 
flled  a  counterclaim  against  the  Smalls  for 
$5119.55  not  yet  paid  on  the  note,  plus  attor- 
ney's fee. 

Custom  House  Construction  Co.  has  not 
yet  answered  the  allegations  contained  In  the 
Smalls'  suit. 

The  signature  of  the  notary  public  who 
swore  she  witnessed  the  Smalls'  signatures' 
on  the  $550  mortgage  on  their  home  was 
Louise  Beane. 

In  January  of  this  year.  Louise  Beane.  a 
licensed  notary  public  In  Maryland,  was 
indicted  and  charged  with  the  false  notar- 
ization of  two  mortgages  In  Washington. 

NOTARY     PLEADED     CriLTY 

Mrs.  Beane  pleaded  guilty  and  received  a 
suspended  sentence  In  U.S.  District  Court 
here. 

Those  two  mortgages  had  been  generated 
by  Custom  House.  Mrs.  Beane  notarized  a 
total  of  27  mortgages  generated  by  Custom 
House. 

In  six  court  suits,  homeowners  have 
claimed  that  they  did  not  know  they  signed 
mortgages,  that  no  notary  public  was  pre?.- 
ent  when  they  signed  papers  and  that  they 
had  never  seen  anyone  named  Louise 
Beane.  either  In  their  homes  or  in  Maryland. 
Numerous  other  homeowners  made  similar 
claims  to  reporters. 

Seven  Custom  House  notes  were  purchased 
by  a  District  realtor  named  Leonard  Preed- 
man,  of  761  17th  st.  nw..  for  what  Investiga- 
tors say  were  40  per  cent  or  greater  Freed- 
man  denies  the  discounts  were  that  large. 

One  of  those  mortgages  was  on  the  home 
of  an  elderly  widow,  Alberta  Klbler,  of  1737 
D  St.  se. 

After  her  home  was  threatened  with  fore- 
closure, she  flled  suit  against  Custom  House 
and  Preedman.  charging  that  her  mortgage 
was  secured  by  fraud  through  a  conspiracy 
between  Custom  House  and  Mrs.  Beane. 

Her  suit  alleges  that  Custom  House's  deal- 
ings with  her  were  "part  of  a  conspiracy  In 
which  Louise  Beane  similarly  made  many 
false  notarizations  for  Custom  House." 

It  says  that  she  was  quoted  a  price  of 
$2750  for  a  new  kitchen  and  discovered  a 
mortgage  against  her  home  she  didn't  know 
she  had  signed  for  $5550. 

FIRM     DENIES     FRAUD 

Custom  House  answered  this  suit  with  a 
denial  of  fraud  and  conspiracy  and  denied 
that  Mrs.  Beane  was  an  agent  of  Custom 
House. 

Freedman  answered  by  saying  he  was  with- 
out sufficient  knowledge   to  admit  or  deny 


the  charges  since  he  was  merely  a  "holder 
In  due  course"  and  he  denied  any  conspiracy 
existed.  He  said  yesterday  that  "all  I  can  do 
Is  check  the  District  records  to  see  that  It's 
a  legitimate  mortgage.  I  dealt  with  Custom 
House  the  same  way  I  dealt  with  everybody 
else." 

One  Custom  House  ctistomer.  Amnniin 
Green,  56.  of  829  Sheridan  st..  nw..  bought 
four  air  conditioners  for  what  she  thought 
was  "a  little  over  $2000"  and  later  learned 
there  was  a  mortgage  on  her  home  for  $5800, 
plus  7  p>er  cent  Interest. 

Her  paper  was  purchased  from  Custom 
House  by  Freedman.  He  showed  her  a  note 
bearing  her  signature  that  called  for  pay- 
ments of  $33.50  a  month  for  60  months. 

At  this  rate  Mrs.  Green  could  not  have 
paid  off  the  interest  due  on  the  note  by  the 
end  of  the  60  months,  much  lees  the  princi- 
pal. 

Since  by  the  60th  month  she  would  have 
only  paid  $2,010.  much  of  It  having  gone  to 
pay  off  Interest.  Mrs.  Green  stood  to  lose  her 
home  unless  she  could  pay  the  balance  or 
obtain  a  new  loan  for  It. 

If  she  refinanced  the  note  for  the  same 
schedule  of  monthly  payments,  she  would 
not  have  been  able  to  pay  off  the  principal 
due  In  her  lifetime.  Federal  Investigators 
say. 

Mrs.  Green  hired  an  attorney  before  mak- 
ing any  payments.  He  hired  an  appraiser  who 
valued  the  air  conditioners  at  $974.  US. 
poetal  Inspectors  had  them  appraised 
for  $971. 

Mrs.  Green's  attorney  reached  an  agree- 
ment vrlth  Freedman  whereby  he  wiped  off 
the  mortgage  on  her  home  In  return  for  a 
payment  of  $1,000. 

LABORER    SUES 

Frank  Hams,  of  124  10th  st.  ne.,  an  illiter- 
ate, elderly  laborer  has  filed  suit  saying  he 
was  tricked  Into  signing  a  $7,450  mortgage 
on  his  home  and  received  only  $500  worth  of 
work  In  return. 

His  suit  claims  he  signed  certain  papers 
because  Jack  Shulman,  Davis's  partner  and 
the  salesman  in  this  and  many  Custom 
House  transactions,  promised  him  that  Cus- 
tom House  would  pay  off  two  previous  mort- 
gages on  his  home. 

On  the  original  two  mortgages,  he  was 
paying  a  total  of  $100  a  month,  Harris  said, 
in  the  suit  He  also  said  that  he  had  to  pay 
880  a  month  on  the  new  mortgage  held  by 
Custom  House,  plus  the  same  old  SlOO  he 
had  been  paying. 

He  earns  $65  a  week. 

Shulman.  of  5300  Westbard  Ave..  Bethesda, 
and  Custom  House  answered  the  suit  and 
denied  any  fraud  or  wTongdolng. 

MENTIONED     IN     SUITS 

Shulman  Is  mentioned  In  most  of  the  Cus- 
tom House  suits  as  the  salesman  Involved 
and  by  most  of  the  customers  contacted  by 
reporters. 

Shulman  told  a  reporter  that  none  of  the 
mortgages  signed  up  by  him  were  obtained 
by  fraud. 

"You  will  find  they  were  all  legitimately 
said,"  said  Shulman. 

Shulman  said  that  In  each  instance  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  notary  public.  Includ- 
ing those  In  which  Louise  Beane's  signature 
appears  on  the  mortgage. 

The  activities  of  Custom  House,  and  sev- 
eral other  home-Improvement  contractors, 
are  being  looked  into  by  Federal  authorities. 
Most  home-improvement  contractors  are 
reputable  businessmen  who  tell  customers 
what  they  are  getting  and  how  much  It  will 
cost. 

Five  Custom  House  mortgages  ended  up  In 
the  hands  of  Atlas  Credit  Corp.  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  has  been  renamed  Sunasco.  Inc.. 
following  a  merger.  Atlas  Is  now  also  xmder 
Investigation   by   Federal   authorities. 

Atlas   buys   second   mortgage    paper   from 
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firms  In  40  «tat«8  and  two  Canadian  prov- 
inces. 

PAINT     JOB 

CTustom  House  painted  ihe  front  of  a 
Northwest  rowhouse.  As  a  ri?sult  of  signing  a 
contract  "to  pay  the  sum  of  $2350"  to  Custom 
House  for  the  work,  the  homeowner  now  has 
a.  $6875  mortgage  on  his  home.  And.  If  he 
continues  to  pay  the  «'i8  75  monthly  pay- 
ment set  up  by  Custom  House,  several  thou- 
sand dollars  will  still  be  due  on  the  note 
when  It  matures  In  1971.  If  he  cannot  pay 
the  balance,  or  get  a  new  loan  for  It.  he 
stands  to  lose  his  home. 


BAD  NEWS  FOR  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  week- 
end of  September  9  and  10.  1967.  more 
than  2.000  persons,  including  Commun- 
ists, Socialists,  and  black  power  advo- 
cates, gathered  in  New  York  City  for 
what  was  called  the  third  annual  con- 
ference of  Socialist  scholars. 

Few  Americans  are  aware  of  the  fright- 
ening things  that  transpired  during  the 
weekend  meetings,  and  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  conference  was  Ignored 
by  the  Nation's  major  news  media. 

The  only  report  I  have  seen  on  the  con- 
ference was  written  by  Alice  Widener. 
the  publisher  of  U.S.A.  and  a  nationally 
syndicated  columnist.  Her  report  ought 
to  be  read  by  every  American. 

She  tells  of  the  plans  which  were 
made  for  a  "military  struggle"  in  the 
streets  of  20  American  cities  next  year 
and  of  the  discussion  about  "defense 
courses"  to  train  "serious  activists"  for 
future  guerrilla  warfare  In  our  urban 
communities. 

One  of  the  more  incredible  facets  of 
the  conference  was  the  fact  that  some 
speakers  gloated  that  many  of  those 
who  plan  to  organize  the  "military  strug- 
gle" In  1968,  Including  the  burning  of 
some  20  cities,  are  receiving  money  from 
the  Johnson  administration's  so-called 
war  on  poverty. 

Why  would  this  Important  conference 
not  only  receive  the  attention  of  the  na- 
tional press,  radio,  and  television?  Per- 
haps Alice  Widener  has  the  best  answer 
to  that  question  when  she  says  in  her 
report: 

The  news.  It  seems.  Is  based  on  what  hap- 
pens, not  on  what  Is  being  planned.  But 
when  what  Is  being  planned  happens,  it  will 
be  very  bad  news  for  America. 

The  full  report  by  Alice  Widener  ap- 
pears in  the  September  8-22  issue  of 
U.S  A.  Extensive  excerpts  from  It  appear 
In  "Barron's  Weekly"  for  September  25. 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Lonely  WrntE.sD — A  Report  on  the  Third 
CoNFiairNCE   OF   Socialist   Schol.\rs 

Tne  Third  Annual  Conference  of  Socialist 
Scholars  took  place  at  the  New  York  Hilton 
Hotel,  Rockefeller  Center,  M.inh.ittan,  during 
the  weekend  of  September  9  and  10,  There 
were  more  than  two  thousand  registrants, 
includmg  Communists  as  well  as  Socialists; 
two  guests  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Timor 
Tlmofeev  and  Yuri  Zamoshkln.  Institute  of 
World  Labor.  Moscow,  and  a  guest  of  honor 
Owen  LatUniore.  the  University,  lieeds, 
Sngland. 


In  1952.  the  U.3.  Senate  Security  Subcom- 
mittee reported  unanimously,  after  conduct- 
ing an  exhaustive  Inquiry  into  the  activities 
of  the  Instuute  for  Pacific  Relations,  that 
Dr  Lattimore,  a  leading  figure  In  the  IPR. 
had  been  "a  conscious  articulate  Instrument 
of  the  Soviet  conspiracy." 

The  official  printed  program  of  the  Social- 
ist Scholars  carries  ads  from  the  CXimmunlst 
publication.  Science  and  Society,  the  Com- 
munist publishing  firm  "International  Pub- 
ushers,"  and  the  American  Institute  for 
Marxist  Studies,  of  which  Herbert  Aptheker 
of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  Is  director. 
The  program  flyleaf  states:  ".  ,  ,  Formed 
In  1965,  the  Socialist  Scholars  Conference 
Is  an  Independent  association  bringing  to- 
gether scholars  from  many  disciplines  to 
stimulate  research,  analysis  and  theory.  A 
Steering  Committee  elected  by  the  members 
Invites  scholars  to  present  papers  and  com- 
ments on  the  basis  of  known  competence  In 
a  particular  area  and  not  according  to  politi- 
cal or  Ideological  criteria. 

"The  Conference  Is  not  a  political  organiza- 
tion; meetings  are  Intended  for  expression  of 
Ideas  unencumbered  by  partisan  purposes, 
political  rhetoric  or  polemic.  As  a  scholarly 
association.  It  is  not  a  forum  at  which  politi- 
cal organizations  may  propound  their  views, 
nor  Is  Its  purpose  to  organize  or  guide  politi- 
cal activities. 

"All  those  sharing  an  Interest  In  scholarly 
analysis  from  a  socialist  perspective  are  In- 
vited to  Join  the  Conference." 

On  Its  face,  the  Socialist  Scholar's  program 
statement  Is  self-contradictory  and  decep- 
tive. A  socialist  perspective  Is  per  se  political 
and  Ideological.  Moreover,  not  a  single  paper 
wTltten  from  a  capitalist  perspective  has  been 
presented  at  any  panel  discussion  In  the  first, 
second  or  third  Socialist  Scholars  Confer- 
ences. 

At  the  New  York  Hilton,  Socialist  Scholars 
from  more  than  two  dozen  US.  and  Cana- 
aian  Institutions  of  higher  learning  took 
part  la  the  weekend  Conference,  including 
McGUl.  Alberta.  Temple,  Yale  and  Boston 
universities:  Queens,  St.  Mary's  and  Ben- 
nington colleges;  St.  Thomas  Seminary;  the 
universities  of  Illinois,  Michigan.  California. 
Pennsylvania  and  others.  The  Conference 
program  included  the  following  topics  for 
panel  discussions:  Marxism  and  Internation- 
al Economic  Relations:  Mass  Media  and 
Radical  Critics;  Marxism  and  Sociology; 
Radical  Intellectuals  In  the  19308;  Class, 
Party  and  Revolution;  Poverty  In  America; 
Soviet  Society;  Planners  for  the  Ruling  Class; 
Black  Power;  Marx  and  the  Industrial  Pro- 
letariat; Anthropological  Studies  of  Peas- 
ants; Historical  Studies  of  the  Cold  'War;  the 
■Working  Class  In  the  'World  Arena;  Radicals 
and  Hippies;  Catholicism  and  Socialism;  the 
Welfare  State. 

A  very  large  audience  attended  the  Sat- 
urday afternoon  discussion  on  "Poverty  In 
America,"  which  featured  Michael  Harring- 
ton, board  chairman  of  the  socialist  League 
for  Industrial  Democracy  and  auihor  of 
"The  Other  America."  the  book  that  Is  con- 
ceded generally  to  have  Inspired  the  govern- 
ment's Poverty  Program.  Discussion  panel 
chairman  Russ  Nixon  alluded  to  the  fact 
In  Introducing  Mr.  Harrington,  but  both 
gentlemen  were  quick  to  let  the  assembly 
know  of  their  thorough  contempt  for  the 
Poverty  Program  as  totally  Inadequate  for 
what  they  conceive  to  be  nation's  needs. 
Eloquently,  Michael  Harrington  argued 
that  "the  poor"  alone  cannot  make  a  suc- 
cessful revolution  In  the  US  Evidently  bear- 
ing in  mind  results  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence for  New  Politics"  (NCNP)  convention 
In  Chicago,  which  was  controlled  by  a  minor- 
ity of  Communists  and  Black  Power  mili- 
tants, he  pleaded  passionately  for  the  demo- 
cratic socialist  reformist  way  of  changing 
our  society. 

His  was  the  classic  "soft  socialism."  He  was 
a  Menshevlk.   a   revolutionary  who  believes 


in  legal  means,  among  an  audience  that  waj 
Diost  Bolshcvli:,  revolutionaries  who  believe 
in  attaining  their  goal  "by  any  means."  At 
the  end  of  the  discussion,  however,  Michael 
Harringujn  evidently  changed  his  mind,  af^r 
fellow  puneliste  Hyman  Lumer,  national  edu- 
cation secretary  of  the  Communist  Party 
U.S.A.,  and  Stanley  Aronowltz,  chairman  of 
the  West  Side  Committee  for  Independent 
Political  Action  (CIPA)  In  Manhattan,  had 
argued  for  radicalism  rather  thajQ  reformism 
in  the  pnth  t^wnrd  U.S.  revolution. 

"Okay,  ■  Harrington  conceded  finally,  •i: 
you  thinic  it  will  work.  I'm  all  for  it." 

Though  most  of  the  audience  was  much 
more  responsive  to  Lumer  and  Aronowltz.  it 
was  hard  to  understand  what  prompted  Har. 
rington  to  surrender.  He  is  a  witty,  articu- 
late, dynamic  speaker.  Hyman  Lumer  offered 
only  a  deadly  dull  st.indard  Communist  dia- 
lectical corrmientary  in  a  thickly  monoto- 
nous voice.  Aronowltz  was  humorless, 
fanatical  and  pKJlemlcal  (despite  the  Socialist 
Scholars'  disavowal  of  "political  rhetoric  or 
polemic") . 

Tearing  Into  Harrington's  paper,  ^L^ 
Aronowltz  identified  himself  with  "a  revolu- 
tionary action  group"  and  said  only  such  a 
group  could  attain  socialist  objectives  m 
America  Whereas  Harrington  had  discoursed 
on  "the  need  for  racial  entrance  into  Amer- 
ican society  of  the  Industri.U  working  class  ' 
and  had  Insisted  that  "welfare  recipients  are 
a  class  and  have  a  relation  to  authority" 
Aronowltz  called  for  destruction  of  exlsttns: 
authority.  "Racism  Is  based  on  the  profit 
system,'"  he  declared. 

The  police,  claimed  .Aronowltz.  are  the  arm 
of  the  ruling  class  In  the  ghettos.  ""They  are 
the  oppressors."'  he  said,  adding  that  Negroes 
In  urban  rireas,  South  and  North,  have  self- 
defense  communities  of  their  own.  "Vlolentlv, 
ArDnawitz  nttacked  the  entire  Poverty  Prc- 
grim  except  for  a  single  aspect  which  he  de- 
scribed as  ".1  valuable  tool""  for  the  radical 
movement.  '"At  least."  he  said,  "It  has  given 
employment  to  the  organizers."" 

The  r\udieuce  burst  into  laughter,  ap- 
plause and  cheers,  "That's  right,  man,"  called 
out  someone  from  the  floor.  "It  gave  our  or- 
ganizers some  bread."  In  Leftist  slang,  bread 
means  money. 

Certainly  there  seems  to  be  no  shortage 
of  bread  in  either  the  Old  or  New  Left.  Not 
only  the  leaders  but  also  the  rank  and  file 
travel  from  coast  to  coast  and  city  to  city 
with  the  greatest  of  ease.  Over  Labor  Dar 
weekend,  they  were  assembled  In  such  posh 
capitalist  surroundings  as  the  Wabash, 
Crystal  and  Scarlet  room  of  the  Palmer 
House  In  Chicago:  a  week  later,  hundreds 
of  the  same  people  were  In  the  Gramercy  and 
Murray  Hill  suites  of  the  New  York  Hiltoi: 
and  In  Its  Sutton  Ballroom,  where  a  capacity 
crowd  of  fashionably  dressed  Socialist 
Scholars  and  friends  dined  by  candlelight 
at  $12.50  a  head  and  then  sat  back,  full  of 
food  and  In  a  relaxed  spirit  of  camaraderie, 
to  listen  to  Dr.  Owen  Lattimore. 

Nothing  could  be  more  understandable 
than  the  intellectual  spell  that  Owen  Latti- 
more seems  to  have  cast  over  U.S.  foreign 
policy  makers  during  the  crucial  years  be- 
tween 1941  and  the  fall  of  China  to  the  Com- 
munists. The  mild-mannered,  smlUn^j  way  In 
which  he  says  the  ugliest  things  about  our 
country  must  be  very  disarming  to  all  those 
Intellectuals  who  believe  that  It  Isn't  what  Is 
said  that  counts,  but  the  way  It  Is  said. 

Dr.  Lattimore  is  a  past  master  at  making 
offensive  statements  Inoffensively.  He  Is  an 
artist  in  knowing  what  to  highlight  and  what 
to  obscure  during  an  alleged  historical  anal- 
ysis. He  is  civilized,  cultivated,  cultured  and 
urbane.  He  looks  like  a  baii'^  president,  not 
a  professor.  Above  all.  he  is  very,  very  clever. 
Listening  to  Owen  Lattimore  In  the  Sut- 
ton Ballroom  of  the  New  York  Hilton,  one 
could  grasp  the  full  significance  of  what  the 
US  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
had  in  mind  when  it  reported  to  the  Amer- 
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lean  people.  15  years  ago,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  persons  active  in  and  around  the  In- 
stitute of  Pacific  Relations  who  knowingly 
and  deliberately  used  the  language  of  books 
and  articles  which  they  WTOte  or  edited  in 
an  attempt  to  influence  the  American  pub- 
lic by  means  of  pro-Communlst  or  pro-Sovlet 
content  of  such  writings.'" 

Dr.  Lattimore's  main  thesis  at  the  Socialist 
Scholars  dinner  was  that  It  Is  the  U.S  ,  not 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Red  China,  which  is  "ex- 
pansionist."' The  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  of  Red  China  are  merely  their  historic 
ones,  he  alleged,  dating  back  to  the  great 
eras  of  the  czars  and  Chinese  Imperial  dy- 
nasties. He  never  mentioned  CzechoslovaUia, 
E.ast  Germany  or  Tibet  as  being  subject  to 
Red  expansionism,  but  he  identified  as  sub- 
jects of  present  day  U.S.  expansionism. 
"Guam  and  Japan  and  the  Philippines."  He 
accused  the  U.S.  of  seeking  to  make  Asia 
"the  privileged  reserve  of  white  men."'  He 
derided  the  intellectual  ability  of  American 
scholars  and  foreign  policy  molders,  and  he 
lauded  "the  great  Lenin's  mature,  sophisti- 
cated understanding  of  world  politics." 

Lattimore  described  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Party  as  "natlonallstically  patriotic." 
He  also  belittled  the  notion  that  the  present 
civil  chaos  in  Red  China  and  dissension 
among  Communist  leaders  signify  a  'oreak- 
down  there.  He  said  that  what  is  taking  place 
is  "turbulent  debate — not  the  precursor  of 
general  massacre." 

All  notions  that  there  will  be  a  Slno-Sov"1et 
conflict  over  border  regions  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
are  sheer  nonsense,  according  to  Dr.  Latti- 
more. He  said  the  present  frontiers  of  both 
Communist  nations  ""are  of  an  enviable  sta- 
bility."' He  said  neither  nation  seeks  expan- 
sion '"Expansionism,""  he  said,  "is  In  the  areas 
where  American  forces  are." 

After  his  speech,  the  audience  of  Socialist 
Scholars  was  invited  to  ask  questions.  Some- 
one Inquired  when  the  Chinese  are  going  to 
take  Hong  Kong  from  the  British  Imperial- 
ists. 

Dr.  Lattimore  beamed  with  delight  at  the 
question.  A  most  apt  historical  analogy,  he 
said,  could  be  found  In  a  true  story  about 
Lawrence  of  Arabia.  When  Lawrence  was  de- 
fending the  Arabs  against  the  Turks,  he 
would  bomb  the  Turkish  railroad  across  the 
desert  in  intermittent  attacks,  a  strike  here, 
a  strike  there. 

A  subordinate  asked,  """Why  don't  you  blow 
the  whole  bloody  thing  all  at  once  and  get  it 
over  with?'" 

""Ah.""  replied  Lawrence.  "I  want  them  to 
suffer  a  permanent  hemorrhage." 

Dr.  Lattimore  paused  and  looked  all 
around  the  Sutton  Ballroom,  beaming  at  the 
Socialist  Scholars  and  the  dinner  guests  "A 
permanent  hemorrhage,"  he  repeated,  with 
upmost  satisfaction,  smiling  benignly  as  If 
he  were  a  minister  pronouncing  the  benedic- 
tion. 

Those  were  Just  about  his  last  public  words 
to  the  Socialist  Scholars  at  their  Third  An- 
nual Conference,  They  found  them  inspiring 
Their  applause  was  rapturous.  Dr.  Corliss 
Lamont  of  Columbia  University,  seated  next 
to  Yuri  Zamoshkln  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
looked  pleased  as  Punch. 

While  comfortable,  complacent  capitalist 
Americans  went  to  church  or  played  golf  or 
lolled  around  at  home  reading  the  papers  or 
watching  television,  Sunday  morning,  Sep- 
tember 10,  a  Black  Power  panel  session  at  the 
Third  Annual  Conference  of  Socialist  Schol- 
ars was  talking  about  burning  down  20 
American  cities  next  year  and  waging  "a  mili- 
tary struggle  In  the  streets." 

"The  session  took  place  in  the  Rhlnelander 
Gallery,  which  seats  1,000  and  was  filled  to 
overflowing.  Chairman  of  the  panel  session 
was  James  Boggs  of  Detroit;  the  panelists 
Were  Raymond  S  Franklin  oi  Queens  College, 
who  delivered  a  pape-  on  "The  Political  Econ- 
omy of  Black  Power":    Ivanhoe  Donaldson, 


campaign  manager  for  Julian  Bond  in  Geor- 
gia and  a  member  of  the  Student  Non-'Vlo- 
lent  Coordinating  Comnilttee  (Snick);  and 
Gilbert  Osofky  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Chicago. 

James  Boggs  declared,  "Black  Power  is  a 
scientific  concept  whose  time  has  come.""  He 
described  it  as  "clashing  with  every  segment 
of  society,"  and  said  it  must  "bring  the 
struggle  to  the  streets.""  Black  Power  forces, 
he  continued,  will  force  existing  authority  in 
America  to  "increase  mlUtla  and  police""  be- 
yond Its  capacity  by  bringing  the  struggle 
'"not  to  a  few  cities"  but  to  20  next  year.  He 
said  there  will  be  "military  battles""  in  these 
cities  Addressing  himself  directly  to  the  So- 
cialist Scholars,  Boggs  said,  '"There  Is  no  In- 
between,  You  are  either  with  the  revolution 
or  you  are  not.  The  U,S.  as  a  nation  Is  a  coun- 
terrevolution."' 

James  Boggs  said  the  Black  Power  revolu- 
tion Is  talking  "a  language  the  .American  peo- 
ple don't  understand  and  say  they  won"t 
understand,  but  that  they've  got  to  be  made 
to  understand.""  He  said.  "All  revolutions 
start  with  a  minority,  from  Haiti  on  down 
I  don't  think  over  3'"c  of  the  Russians  were 
ready  for  the  revolution." 

Ivanhoe  Donaldson  of  Snick,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  steering  committee  for  the 
National  Conference  for  New  Politics'  recent 
Labor  Day  coiivention  In  Chicago,  declared 
from  the  Socialist  Scholars  Conference  dais: 
"The  struggle  of  the  Sixties  Isn't  the  ballot 
or  having  Jobs — It  Is  a  physical  struggle." 
He  said  about  the  present  social  and  govern- 
mental structure  In  the  U.S..  "Our  position 
is — tear  It  down  because  we  don't  want  to  be 
part  of  It!"  Donaldson  said,  "In  Detroit  we 
defeated  the  police  and  the  National  Guard." 
He  said  Newark  and  Detroit  put  a  strain  on 
existing  police  and  military  forces,  and  that 
next  year  "two  or  three  Detrolts  at  the  same 
time  are  going  to  pin  down  the  American 
forces." 

Donaldson  said  that  in  the  struggle  In  10 
or  20  cities  next  year,  the  revolutionary 
forces  would  not  be  confined  to  burning 
down  the  black  areas,  that  the  forces  would 
"go  downtown"  and  "begin  to  bum  down 
the  white  ghetto  banks  and  ghetto  draft 
centers"'  He  said.  "There's  a  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  at  125th  Street  in  this  town. 
"We're  trying  to  get  Jobs  in  a  bank  we  ought 
to  destroy." 

During  the  question  period  from  the  floor. 
Boggs  and  Donaldson  explained  why  urban 
areas  in  the  U.S.  are  more  favorable  to  the 
success  of  guerrilla  warfare  than  the  coun- 
tryside, unlike  Cuba  and  elsewhere.  They 
explained  In  coldly  calculated  terms  that 
from  the  strategic  pwint  of  view,  guerrilla 
warfare  Is  much  more  likely  to  be  successful 
In  the  cities,  where  a  combination  of  "vio- 
lence, sabotage  and  traffic  tie-ups  can  bring 
down  the  system."' 

From  the  flcxsr.  a  questioner  asked  Ivanhoe 
Donaldson.  "When  do  we  stiert  a  guerrilla 
war?" 

James  Boggs  grabbed  the  microphone  and 
said.  "If  he  started  to  answer  that.  I'd  shut 
his  mouth!" 

That  was  the  end  of  the  Sunday  morning 
meeting,  which  began  at  10  o'clock  and 
lasted  for  more  than  two  and  a  half  hours 
As  soon  as  Boggs  had  officially  adjourned  the 
meeting,  he  announced  over  the  microphone 
that  another  Black  Power  meeting  would 
take  place  Immediately  In  the  Morgan  Room, 
"to  plan  how  to  do  things  now  and  next 
year,"" 

A  gray-haired  woman  in  a  brown  dress 
said,  '"Did  you  say  we're  meeting  In  the 
Morgan  Room?"  "Morgan  Room  is  right,"  he 
answered,  "But  not  'we.'  Our  meeting  Is  for 
blacks  only." 

A  tall,  professorial-looking  man  stepped 
up  and  asked  him  something.  "Sorry,"  Boggs 
said.  "I'm  catching  a  plane  at  four  o'clock. 
I've  been  to  Cleveland  and  C-olumbus.  They 
put  us  down  in  Cleveland  last  time  But  I'm 


riding  out  to  the  airport  with  someone  who's 
going  to  tell  me  how  we  can  fix  It  so  they 
won't  be  able  to  next  time." 

In  America,  in  1967  after  Watts  and  Cleve- 
land, after  Chicago  and  Rochester,  after 
Newark  and  Detroit,  most  people  still  believe 
a  Red-Black  Power  revolution  canX  happen 
here. 

"Are  you  sure  that's  the  way  it  was?" 
ask  some  readers  of  this  reporters  newspaper 
columns  and  magazine  articles.  "I  don't  mean 
to  question  your  accuracy  or  Integrity,  but 
are  you  sure?  I  mean,  was  there  any  kind  of 
printed  program  or  something  you  could  send 
me  a  copy  of?" 

At  the  Sunday  morning  meeting  of  the 
Socialist  Scholars  Conference  at  the  New 
York  Hilton,  there  was  distribution  to  the 
more  than  one  thousand  persons  present  a 
single-page,  orange-colored  leaflet  with  the 
following  text : 

"Please  Inform  your  members — some  may 
want  to  take  advantage  of  this    Then  poet 

""Demonstration  defense  course 

"Techniques  in  crowd  control  and  demon- 
stration defense  against: 

■■•Individual  'group  'horse  and  'police 
attacks!!' 

■"1st  Session;  13  Classes^?  weeks  —  $7.00 
(Applicants  must  be  approved  by  Instructor.) 

■"This  course  is  being  provided  tor  serious 
activists  who  wish  to  develop  and  participate 
In  coordinate  defense  techniques  tor  future 
street  actions. 

"Class  will  be  led  by  a  former  U.S.  Marine 
"D.I."  having  training  and  experience  in  these 
areas. '" 

The  full  class  schedule  Is  printed,  -with  the 
date  and  time  of  a  series  of  14  sessions  during 
September  and  October  1967.  Among  the  sub- 
jects taught  are:  "Coordinated  Movements: 
Tactics;  Hand  and  Foot  Techniques;  Crowd 
Control;  Defense  Against  Clubs  and  Horses: 
Inter-Group  Actions  " 

In  the  Lower  Plaza  at  Rockefeller  Center 
on  Sunday  evening  crowds  of  law-abiding, 
contented  Americans  watched  the  fountain 
water  splash  and  listened  to  the  sound  of 
music.  The  traffic  flowed  smoothly. 

High  up  In  skyscraper  offices  of  CBS.  NBC 
and  ABC.  and  In  upper  floors  of  the  Time- 
Life  Building,  lights  were  on  as  editors,  cam- 
eramen, WTlters  and  researchers  busily 
worked  on  regular  weekend  schedules  to  ac- 
complish the  communications  media  objec- 
tive of  bringing  the  up-tQ-the-mlnute  news 
to  America. 

On  Monday  morning.  September  11.  there 
were  no  reports  In  the  press  or  on  television 
or  radio  about  the  Red -Black  Power  session 
that  took  place  Sunday  morning  at  the 
Third  Annual  Conference  of  Socialist  Schol- 
ars In  the  New  York  Hilton.  Tot  all  Amer- 
icans knew,  the  weekend  had  been  relatively 
uneventful,  except  for  street  demonstrations 
In  Milwaukee  and  the  Brownsville  section  of 
Brooklyn, 

There  was  not  a  word  In  the  press  or  over 
the  air  about  plans  for  "a  military  struggle 
In  the  streets"'  of  20  American  cities  next 
year  Nor  was  there  a  word  about  demonstra- 
tion '"defense"  courses  to  train  "serious  ac- 
tivists" for  future  guerrilla  warfare  In  our 
urban  communities. 

The  news,  it  seems,  is  based  on  what  hap- 
pens, not  on  what  is  being  planned  But  when 
what  is  being  planned  happens.  It  will  be 
verv  bad  news  for  America. 


TRroUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE  CARL 
HA'iT)EN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes]  is  rec- 
ognized for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker 
today  is  the  90th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Arizona's  beloved  senior  Senator,  the 
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honorable  Carl  Hayden.  I  have  taken 
this  time  to  wish  him  a  very  happy  birth- 
day, and  many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 
I  know  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  in 
which  Carl  Hayden  served  for  15  years, 
Join  me  in  extending  felicitations  to  our 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Carl  Hayden. 

Senator  Hayden  was  born  at  a  place 
then  known  as  Haydens  Ferry.  This 
place  has  grown  Into  the  thriving  and 
Important  city  of  Tempe.  Ariz.  He  was 
educated  In  the  public  schools  of  Tempe, 
attended  the  Normal  School  of  Arizona, 
which  Is  now  Arizona  State  University, 
and  later  attended  Stanford  University, 
being  a  member  of  the  class  of  1900 

Carl  Hayden  was  elected  treasurer  of 
Maricopa  County  in  1904.  and  sheriff  In 
1906  and  again  In  1908.  He  held  the 
position  of  sheriff  of  Maricopa  County 
when  Arizona  became  a  State.  In  fact,  he 
left  that  office  to  come  to  Congress  as  the 
first  Representative  of  the  fledgling  State 
of  Arizona.  Senator  Hayden  told  me  that 
the  hardest  adjustment  he  made  in 
coming  to  Washington  was  getting  used 
to  the  absence  of  the  weight  of  his  six- 
shooter,  and  the  feel  of  It  against  his 
thigh. 

Carl  Hayden  married  Nan  Downing  on 
February  14.  1908.  Never  were  two  people 
better  suited  for  each  other,  or  better 
equipped  emotionally  and  intellectually 
for  the  great  career  wiiich  they  shared. 
Mrs.  Hayden  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
her,  and  the  high  regard  the  people  of 
Arizona  had  for  her  manifested  itself 
many  times  during  her  long  illness  which 
ended  in  her  death  on  June  25,  1961. 

In  1926  Carl  Hayden  was  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Senate.  He  Is  now  serving  his 
seventh  term  ais  a  Member  of  that  body. 
He  has  served  longer  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  than  has  any  man  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic.  He  now 
serves  as  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee 

Carl  Hayden's  legislative  activities 
have  covered  a  very  broad  scope.  Perhaps 
his  greatest  accomplishments  have  oc- 
curred In  the  legislation  with  regard  to 
Federal  aid  to  highways  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  water  resources  of  the 
West. 

Carl  Hayden  has  always  been  an  ar- 
dent champion  of  reclamation.  His  efforts 
have  been  deci.'iive  in  authorizations  and 
appropriations  to  build  many  reclama- 
tion projects.  Among  these  are  the  upper 
Colorado  storage  project,  the  Fr>-in?pan- 
Arkansas  project,  the  Bonneville  project, 
and  the  great  central  valley  project  of 
California.  Federal  funds  in  excess  of  .$4 
billion  have  been  Invested  in  the  central 
valley  project  alone,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Carl  H.syden. 

Ever  since  he  came  to  Congress.  Carl 
Hayden's  fondest  dream  has  been  the 
construction  of  a  Federal  project  to  bring 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  Into  cen- 
tral Arizona.  He  was  active  in  the  fight 
within  the  State  of  Arizona  which  finally 
culminated  in  the  ratification  of  t^•f? 
Sante  Fe  Compact  in  1942.  This  compact 
purported  to  divide  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River,  and  its  ratification  was 
a  necessary  prerequisite  to  any  Federal 
effort  aimed  at  helping  Arizona  to  use 


Its  water.  Immediately  after  ratification 
Carl  Hayden  went  to  work  on  getting  a 
project  In  shape  for  authorization.  The 
central  Aiizona  project  was  the  subject 
of  legislation  in  1948  and  again  In  1950. 
In  both  of  these  years  the  bill  to  au- 
thorize this  project  passed  the  Senate, 
but  died  in  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

In  1952  Arizona  filed  suit  against  Cali- 
fornia to  quiet  title  to  its  share  of  Colo- 
rado River  water.  This  suit  became 
necessary  because  of  the  doubts  In  the 
minds  of  Members  of  Congress  as  to 
whether  or  not  Arizona  really  had  a  legal 
title  to  the  water.  The  suit  finally  culmi- 
nated In  a  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  handed  down  In 
June  of  1963  which  gave  title  to  the  State 
of  Arizona  to  28  million  acre-feet  of 
water  each  year  from  the  mainstream  of 
the  Colorado  River. 

Almost  the  next  day.  Senator  Hayden 
and  the  rest  of  the  Arizona  delegation 
Introduced  bills  to  authorize  a  central 
Arizona  project.  Hearings  were  held  In 
the  Senate  that  year,  but  no  further  ac- 
tion was  taken  until  1965.  when  ex- 
haustive hearings  where  held  In  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  The  effort  in  the  House  culmi- 
nated In  the  approval  of  H.R.  4761  by  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
in  late  1966.  The  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  did  not  see  fit  to  ask 
for  a  rule  to  bring  the  bill  up  in  the  89th 
Congress,  and  therefore  it  became  nec- 
essary for  the  whole  procedure  to  begin 
again  in  the  90th  Congress. 

In  this  Congress,  Senators  Hayden 
and  Fannin  introduced  their  bills  early, 
and  action  came  on  the  Senate  side  of 
the  Capitol  which  culminated  In  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  1004,  again  authorizing  the 
central  Arizona  project.  Concurrently, 
hearings  had  been  held  by  the  House 
Interior  Committee,  but  once  again  that 
committee  has  adjourned  for  the  year 
without  doing  anything  whatsoever 
about  voting  out  a  central  Arizona  bill. 
For  reasons  which  he  apparently  deems 
to  be  good  and  sufficient,  Chairman 
AspiNALL  has  once  again  decided  that 
Arizona  shall  have  no  water  from  the 
Colorado  River. 

This  week,  Senator  C.^rl  Hayden  will 
begin  one  of  the  great  battles  of  his  ca- 
reer. He  has  decided  to  try  to  put  his 
S.  1004,  authorizing  the  central  Arizona 
project,  on  to  the  public  works  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1968.  Such 
an  amendment  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  Senate  by  two-thirds  vote.  When  the 
House  and  the  Senate  go  into  conference 
on  the  public  works  appropriation  bill. 
House  conferees  cannot  accept  Senator 
Hayden's  amendment,  assimiing  he  has 
been  successful  in  attaching  it  to  this 
bill.  The  rules  of  the  House  provide  that 
any  material  In  a  bill  which  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  bill  itself  must  be  brought 
back  to  the  House  in  technical  disagree- 
ments. This  will  be  done  by  the  House 
conferees.  Then  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  will  be 
made.  After  1  hour's  debate,  this  amend- 
ment will  be  voted  either  up  or  down. 

This  procedure  Is  unusual,  but  not 
without  precedent.  The  Colorado-Big 
Thompson  project  was  authorized  In  an 
appropriation  bill.  There  have  been  other 


instances  in  which  legislation  has  been 
put  on  appropriation  bills,  and  the  House 
has  concurred  in  such  legislation. 

Senator  Carl  Hayden  and  the  entire 
Arizona  delegation  have  always  favored 
legislating  by  orderly  means.  However, 
when  a  State  and  a  civilization  are  dry- 
ing up,  and  when  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  have  held  exhaustive 
hearings  on  a  project  and,  when  both 
conunlttees  have  from  time  to  time  re- 
ported out  bills  favoring  the  project.  It 
seems  that  emergency  action  to  nullify 
the  blocking  action  of  one  man  Is  rea- 
sonable. We  ask  for  the  support  of  our 
colleagues  in  this  effort,  which  we  take 
more  In  sorrow  than  In  anger. 

I  have  taken  this  occasion  of  Senator 
Carl  Hayden's  birthday  to  Inform  the 
House  as  to  his  plans  and  the  plans  of 
the  Arizona  delegation.  You  will  be  re- 
ceiving further  details  on  this  imdertak- 
Ing,  and  the  reasons  for  It  as  time  goes  by. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
no  one  in  my  admiration  and  respect  for 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]. 
He  is  one  of  the  noblest,  grandest,  and 
most  effective  persons  It  has  been  my 
experience  to  meet  In  my  political  life. 
Since  1939  when  I  became  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  It  has 
been  my  responsibility  to  work  with  him 
on  numerous  occasions.  Since  I  have  be- 
come chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  my  work  has  thrown 
me  more  and  more  frequently  In  contact 
with  this  great  personality  of  the  Senate, 
Carl  Hayden,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. No  one  could  be  finer  to  work 
with. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  gentleman  now 
addressing  the  House  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  memorable  event.  I  join  him 
and  others  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  life  and  record  of 
this  great  statesman  from  Arizona  who 
has  done  so  much  for  America. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  UdallI. 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  Ameri- 
cans ever  stay  around  long  enough  to 
celebrate  their  90th  birthday,  and  no 
American  has  ever  been  around  on  his 
90th  birthday  or  any  other  birthday  to 
complete  55  years  of  service  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Yet  today  Carl  Hayden  celebrates  his 
90th  birthday,  and  he  celebrates  55  years 
of  outstanding  service  to  this  country 
and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
In  Arizona,  Carl  Hayden  is  more  than 
just  a  man.  He  is  an  "Arizona  Institu- 
tion." We  have  to  stop  and  really  pause 
to  grasp  the  fantastic  span  of  his  years 
of  service.  This  man  has  served  15  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  40 
years  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  was  born  as 
the  transition  was  being  made  from  the 
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administration  of  Ulysses  Grant  to  that 
of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  He  has  lived 
under  18  Presidents  and  served  In  the 
Congress  with  10. 

I  can  best  put  In  my  own  perspective 
the  length  of  this  congressional  service 
when  I  stop  and  contemplate  that  he 
was  serving  here  in  this  House  10  years 
before  I  was  bom. 

Carl  Hayden,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  quiet 
man,  but  one  of  the  most  effective  Mem- 
bers the  Congress  has  ever  seen.  He  has 
often  sal  that  Congressmen  are  divided 
into  workhorses  and  show  horses,  and 
that  he  decided  a  long  time  ago  to  be  a 
workhorse.  He  speaks  infrequently.  I 
have  heard  him  say  many  times  that 
he  never  heard  of  a  Member  who  was 
beaten  in  an  election  by  a  speech  he 
never  made,  and  I  have  heard  him  say 
many  times,  "What  is  the  use  of  making 
a  lot  of  speeches  when  you  have  the 
votes?" 

So  Carl  Hayden  operates  and  has 
operated  In  quiet,  honorable  and  effec- 
tive fashion  throughout  these  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  may  soon  have 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  Sen- 
ator Hayden  the  good  faith  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  in 
keeping  a  promi.se  long  delayed  and  long 
withheld. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  Senator  Hay- 
den has  practically  made  a  career  of  try- 
ing to  pass  the  central  Arizona  project. 
a  reclamation  undertaking  which  would 
enable  Ailzona  to  utilize  its  legal  share 
of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River.  After 
many  years  of  effort  and  passage  twice 
by  the  Senate  this  project  was  delayed 
in  1951  with  a  demand  in  the  House  that 
Arizona  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  prove 
its  right  to  certain  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado. For  12  years  Arizona  fought  that 
case,  and  In  1963  Arizona  won.  But  the 
project  still  eludes  us,  and  to  Senator 
Hayden  this  is  a  bitter  pill. 

Before  Arizona  set  out  on  its  long,  ex- 
pensive, and  harrowing  legal  suit  it  had 
assurances  from  its  neighbors  that,  once 
the  court  had  ruled,  obstructionism 
would  end.  Three  years  before  that  pain- 
ful decision  was  made  to  go  to  court. 
Governor  Earl  Warren  of  California  had 
said: 

Whenever  it  Is  finally  determined  which 
waters  belong  to  Arizona.  It  should  be  per- 
mitted to  use  that  water  in  any  manner  or 
by  any  method  considered  best  by  Arizona. 

And  similar  assurances  came  from  the 
other  Western  States  for  whom  Senator 
Hayden  had  fought  many  a  reclamation 
battle.  Yet  today  two  of  those  Western 
States  which  Senator  Hayden  has  helped 
are  exerting  every  possible  pressure  to 
prevent  passage  of  that  project  for  which 
Arizona  has  waited  so  long.  And  they  are 
doing  it  for  the  same  reason  they  op- 
posed the  project  before  that  legal  battle 
was  fought.  The  reason  Is  simple:  they 
want  to  continue  to  use  Arizona's  share 
of  the  water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  an  octogenerian,  now 
turned  nongenerian,  Senator  Hayden 
has  shown  amazing  energy  In  advancing 
Arizona's  cause  in  the  4  years  since  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  Its  deci- 
sion. He  has  devoted  long  hours  to  nego- 
tiations, hearings,  writing,  and  rewrit- 
ing sections  of  the  bill,  entertaining  new 


approaches,  conferring  with  the  admin- 
istration and  leaders  of  the  various  West- 
ern States.  He  has  displayed  a  capacity 
for  work  that  a  man  half  his  age  could 
be  proud  of.  And  yet  the  project  is  still 
not  a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  review  the  devel- 
opments that  have  occurred  since  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  decision 
in  1963. 

Immediately  following  the  decision 
Senator  Hayden  and  the  Arizona  House 
Members  introduced  identical  bills  simi- 
lar to  the  bill  put  on  the  shelf  at  the 
start  of  the  Supreme  Court  litigation. 
Hearings  were  held  on  that  bill  both  in 
the  House  and  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committees  In  1964.  It  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

In  1965  a  more  comprehensive  bill, 
seeking  to  solve  water  problems  of  the 
seven  Colorado  River  Basin  States,  was 
introduced,  and  hearings  were  held  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Nearly  a  thousand  pages  of  testi- 
mony were  printed.  In  1966  additional 
hearings  were  held,  and  another  700 
pages  of  testimony  were  printed.  In  Au- 
gust 1966  this  bill  was  reP'Orted  by  the 
House  committee  on  a  vote  of  22  to  10. 
but  it  was  blocked  before  it  could  get  to 
the  House  floor. 

This  year  more  hearings  were  held,  and 
another  700  pages  of  testimony  were 
printed,  but  again  this  has  been  to  no 
avail.  Markup  of  the  bill  has  been  delayed 
indefinitely  because  of  a  new  alliance 
that  has  developed  between  the  States 
of  California  and  Colorado. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  has  passed  the 
central  Arizona  project  bill.  By  an  over- 
whelming margin  the  Senate  has  indi- 
cated its  approval  of  this  long-delayed 
reclamation  project. 

Because  of  this  frustrating  legislative 
history  on  a  project,  nearly  everj'one 
agrees  is  meritorious,  Senator  Hayden 
has  decided  to  take  an  imusual,  though 
not  unprecedented,  course  of  action  next 
week.  He  plans  to  ask  the  Senate  to  sus- 
pend its  rules  and  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Atomic  Energy  Appropria- 
tion Acts  to  include  authorization  of  the 
central  Arizona  project. 

This  is  not  the  way  Senator  Hayden 
would  prefer  to  bring  this  matter  to  a 
vot€  in  the  House.  But  at  the  age  of  90, 
having  been  working  on  this  legislation 
since  he  was  in  his  40's.  Senator  Hayden 
has  lost  Just  a  little  of  his  patience.  He 
is  all  for  the  seniority  system  and  proper 
procedures,  but  he  also  believes  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  ought  to  be  able  to 
work  its  will — at  least  once  In  50  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  Senator 
Hay-den,  and  I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to 
see  that  his  years  of  dedicated  service 
are  rewarded,  not  only  with  a  vote  but 
with  a  victorj"  for  the  cause  of  reclama- 
tion in  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  SteicerI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  is  my  great  privilege  to  Join  today  with 
my  colleagues  as  well  as  the  people  of 
the  great  State  of  Arizona  in  wishing 
a  very  happy  birthday  to  our  senior  Sen- 
ator, Carl  Hayden,  on  this,  his  90th 
birthday. 

Bom  in  1877,  this  remarkable  gentle- 
man has  spanned,  with  the  exception  of 
13  years,  the  entire  liistorj-  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  the  State  of  his  native  Arizona. 

He  has  served  that  State  since  1912; 
15  years  as  a  Representative  and  40  years 
as  a  Senator,  a  record  not  likely  to  be 
duplicated — ever. 

We  happily  tip  our  liats  to  tlie  distin- 
guished Senator  and  wish  him  many, 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  from  Arizona  in  wishing  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona, 
Carl  Hayden,  a  happy  90th  birthday. 
Senator  Hayden  is  one  of  the  most  amaz- 
ing men  in  history.  He  was  sening  in 
this  House  before  mo.st  of  the  Members 
now  serving  were  born.  He  has  broken 
all  records  for  legislative  service  in  this 
country.  But  he  will  be  remembered  more 
by  the  quality  than  by  the  length  of  his 
ser\ice, 

America  is  richer  because  of  his  long 
tenure  in  the  Congress  He  is  a  great  and 
noble  man.  All  the  Members  love  this 
distinguished  American.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  UdallI,  has  said  that 
Senator  Hayden  is  an  institution  in  his 
State.  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  is  an  in- 
stitution in  this  House.  He  is  an  institu- 
tion in  our  country.  He  has  earned  the 
respect  and  admiration  in  which  he  Is 
universally  held. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  Uke  to  add  to  and  supplement 
the  wonderful  words  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Hayden  just  expressed  by  my  distin- 
guished friend  the  majority  leader  in  ref- 
erence to  Senator  Hayden. 

Tliere  is  an  old  saying  that  aristocracy 
is  of  the  soul,  not  of  the  word.  That  state- 
ment, I  believe  does  indicate  the  kind  of 
a  person  Senator  Hayden  is. 

He  says  verj'  few  words  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  or  in  other  legislative  deliber- 
ations. 

I  have  had  experiences  in  conferences, 
where  he  was  the  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, and  he  would  sit  at  the  head  of  the 
conference  table,  with  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  on  either  side,  and 
barely  say  a  word  over  many  hours  of 
deliberations,  where  compromises  were 
sought  between  the  different  versions  of 
an  appropriation  bill.  It  was  his  patience 
which  in  the  long  run  would  Inevitably 
bring  the  differences  to  a  point  of  com- 
promise, which  could  be  Justifled  In  send- 
ing a  version  back  to  both  Houses  for 
subsequent  approval. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  many  years 
younger,  many  years  less  experienced, 
and  In  many  respects  probably  less  wise. 
It  was  a  wonderful  lesson  In  how  our  sys- 
tem can  best  work  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
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I  can  say,  as  one  Member,  that  I  bene- 
fited Immeasurably  from  my  associations 
w,1th  liim.  I  know,  on  his  90th  birthday, 
there  are  literally  hundreds  of  others 
either  here  or  elsewhere  who  can  say  the 
same  concerning  their  experiences  with  a 
great  statesman,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Arizona. 

I  wish  him  well  on  his  90th  birthday. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Join  with  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  the  great  State  of  Arizona,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes], 
who  is  today  paying  tribute  to  one  of 
the  great  men  in  U.S.  congressional 
history. 

Senator  Carl  Hayden.  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  man  who 
has  served  in  Congress  longer  than  any 
other  man  in  history-,  a  man  who  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  when  Arizona  be- 
came a  State  56  years  ago,  is  celebrating 
his  90  th  birthday. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  and  honor 
for  me  in  the  last  14  years  of  my  own 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  have  come  to  know,  respect  and  ad- 
mire Carl  Hayden.  Because  I  serve  on 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
have  had  the  great  opportunity  of  serv- 
ing on  many  conference  committees  with 
the  Senate  on  appropriations  matters. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Carl  Hayden  has  al- 
ways impressed  me  with  his  vast  knowl- 
edge of  the  very  complex  Federal  pro- 
grams that  we  in  Congress  are  called 
upon  to  finance  each  and  every  session. 

Carl  Hayden  has  been  a  great  voice  for 
his  beloved  State  of  Arizona,  an  inspira- 
tion to  Members  of  Congress  in  both 
bodies  and  from  both,  parties  for  more 
years  than  many  of  us  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  live  on  this  earth. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
join  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes  1  in  paying  a  well-deserved  trib- 
ute to  the  dean  of  the  U.S.  Senate  on 
the  occasion  of  his  90th  birthday. 

May  God  grant  him  many  more. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  HolifieldI. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at  this  time  to  echo 
the  words  of  praise  which  have  been 
given  to  the  senior  Senator,  not  only  of 
Arizona  but.  I  believe,  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Carl 
Hayden. 

The  West,  including  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona and  including  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, certainly  owes  to  this  great  man 
a  great  deal  of  praise  and  a  great  deal 
of  appreciation  over  the  years  for  the 


cooperation  we  have  had.  We  are  un- 
stinted in  our  praise  of  tttis  great  man 
because  he  has  been  one  of  the  great 
leaders. 

If  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster,  which 
are  engraved  in  stone  above  us  here, 
mean  anything  at  all,  they  certainly  ap- 
ply to  this  great  man. 

Let  me  read  them: 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  its  powers,  build  up  Its  Institutions, 
promote  all  Its  great  Interests  and  see 
whether  we  also  In  our  day  and  generation 
may  not  perlorm  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered. 

I  used  those  words  once  upon  a  time 
in  praise  of  Mike  Kirwan,  of  Ohio,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  use  them  with  the  same  feeling 
of  genuine  approbation  in  applying  them 
to  the  works  of  this  great  man. 

My  good  friend,  my  Etemocratic  col- 
league [MoE  Udall]  mentioned  a  num- 
ber of  things  which  I  believe  call  upon 
me  to  say  that  although  we  revere  and 
respect  this  great  man,  there  have 
regrettably  been  instances  between  the 
great  State  of  California  and  the  great 
State  of  Arizona  where  there  were  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  These  differences  of 
opinion  have  never  in  any  Instance  de- 
scended to  personalities  or  recrimina- 
tions between  the  members  of  the  Ari- 
zona and  California  delegations.  Never- 
theless, those  differences  have  obtained. 
They  have  been  honest  differences  be- 
tween honorable  men,  and  some  of 
those  differences  still  remain.  This  is  not 
the  time  or  the  place  to  go  into  the 
areas  of  failure  to  agree  which  unde- 
niably exist.  I  shall  not  utilize  the  time 
that  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  has 
granted  me  for  that  purpose  but  will  Just 
end  by  saying  that  I  believe  every  mem- 
ber of  the  California  delegation  respects 
and  honors  this  great  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thank  my 
good  friend  from  California.  I  assure  him 
it  is  as  deep  a  souice  of  regret  to  the 
Arizona  delegation  as  it  is  to  him  that  we 
have  had  these  differences  between  our 
two  States.  They  are  sister  States  and 
neighbor  States  and  should  be  working 
together  instead  of  separately.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  I  have  felt  that  way  for 
many  years,  and  I  know  he  has.  too.  I 
know  he  Joins  with  me  in  the  hope  that 
the  day  will  dawn,  and  soon,  when  this 
will  occur  and  we  may  have  these  vital 
Issues  settled.  Possibly  they  will  not  be 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  either  group, 
but  so  that  we  can  face  the  future  to- 
gether instead  of  apart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  called  the  .senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  this  morning  to 
wish  him  a  happy  birthday,  I  said,  "How 
do  you  feel?"  He  said,  "Well,  I  wUl  tell 
you.  I  hope  you  feel  as  good  when  you 
are  90  as  I  do  right  now."  My  answer  to 
that  was,  "Senator,  I  hope  that  when  I 
am  90  I  am  half  the  man  you  are." 

I  believe  this  is  the  way  we  all  feel 
toward  a  great  statesman,  a  great  Amer- 
ican. Senator  Carl  Hayden. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
happy  and  privileged  to  join  with  my 
dear  friend,  and  able  and  esteemed  col- 
league. Congressman  John  Rhodes,  in 


hailing  and  saluting  on  his  90th  birthday 
one  of  the  truly  great  Americans  that  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  know  during  my 
service  in  the  Congress,  the  Honorable 
Carl  Hayden,  outstanding  U.S.  Senator 
from  the  great  State  of  Arizona. 

Senator  Hayden  is  unique.  There  is  no 
one  like  him  in  Washington  today.  His 
service  in  public  life  commenced  about 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  has  contin- 
ued since  that  time  with  steady  advance- 
ment to  high  and  higher  levels  of  serv- 
ice, culminating  in  the  House  and  U.S. 
Senate.  He  has  served  for  the  past  55 
years  with  outstanding  distinction, 
fidelity  to  duty,  great  ability,  extraor- 
dinary diligence,  and  an  exceptional 
spirit  of  devotion. 

Carl  Hayden  is  a  great  American.  His 
country,  his  State,  and  all  of  us  who  know 
him  may  well  be  very  proud  of  his  illus- 
trious career  in  the  public  service  and  be 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  know  and 
to  serve  with  such  a  great  public  servant 
who  is  admired  by  all. 

The  Senator  served  in  public  ofiBce  with 
some  great  people  from  his  State.  It  was 
my  privilege  as  a  young  man  to  meet  him 
with  my  own  great,  patriot-statesman 
friend,  the  late,  lamented  Senator  David 
I.  Walsh,  and  another  great  illustrious 
figure  from  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  one 
time  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
later  renowned  Hon.  Henry  Fountain 
Ashurst. 

Senator  Hayden  is  physically  rugged 
and  inexhaustible  and  is  blessed  by  the 
good  Lord  with  a  very  keen  mind,  un- 
tiring energy,  and  the  ability  and  pa- 
tience to  tackle  and  handle  multifold 
duties  and  an  incredible  volume  of  offi- 
cial work  with  hardly  the  wink  of  an 
eyelash. 

I  could  not  pay  adequate  tribute  to 
such  a  great  man.  but  must  observe  that 
he  is  truly  Incredible,  not  only  in  the 
amount  of  work  he  can  accomplish,  but 
also  in  his  amiable,  relaxed  personal 
qualities  and  great  respect  for  the  dig- 
nity of  his  colleagues  and  fellow  men  and 
women. 

I  want  to  thank  my  valued,  very  able 
friend,  Hon.  John  Rhodes,  an  outstand- 
ing Member  of  this  House,  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  join  in  the  whole- 
hearted, deeply-felt  tribute  of  esteem 
and  high  regard  that  Members  of  the 
House  are  paying  on  this  occasion  to  this 
great  Senator  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  served  his  countrj'  over  .«uch  a  long 
period  of  time  with  such  unflagging  de- 
votion, loyalty  to  the  people  from  whom 
he  has  sprung,  and  the  Nation,  and  deep 
concern  for  this  great  system  of  Govern- 
ment and  for  the  American  people. 

I  wish  for  Senator  H.\yden,  esteemed 
national  leader  and  friend  to  very  many, 
continued  success  in  his  work,  good 
health,  real  happiness,  and  peace  for 
many  years  to  come.  He  is.  Indeed,  one  of 
God's  noble  men  and  a  great  credit  to  his 
State,  his  Nation,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
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extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  the  90th  birthday  of  Senator  Carl 
Hayden. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois  > .  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSES  WAY  FOR  CONGRESS  TO 
RESOLVE  VIETNAM  DILEMMA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois" .  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  FiNDLEY]  Is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
statement  on  Vietnam  policy  last  Friday 
m  San  Antonio,  President  Johnson  raised 
an  Important  question  when  he  asked: 

Is  the  aggression  (In  Vietnam)  a  threat, 
not  only  to  the  immediate  victim  but  to  the 
United  States  and  t<3  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  world  of  which  we  are  a  part? 

The  answer  of  course  must  be  affirma- 
tive. The  expansion  of  Communist  ter- 
ritorial control  any  place  does  indeed 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  United  States 
as  well  as  the  immediate  victim,  and  it 
IS  therefore  an  event  of  deep  concern  to 
our  people. 

The  affirmative  answer,  however,  does 
not  automatically  define  the  form  and 
extent  that  our  response  to  the  threat 
should  take.  Proper  definition  is  both 
c:ucial  and  complicated. 

The  President  also  asked,  appropri- 
ately, "What  would  be  the  consequence 
of  letting  armed  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam  succeed?  What  would 
follow  in  the  time  ahead?  What  kind  of 
world  are  they  (who  question  whether 
present  policies  are  worth  the  price) 
prepared  to  live  in  5  months  and  5  years 
from  tonight?" 

These  question  do  not  yield  easy  an- 
swers, partly  because  they  pose  only  one 
side  of  the  grave  dilemma  now  facing 
the  American  people.  They  can  be  con- 
sidered and  answered  satisfactorily  only 
in  conjunction  with  other,  more  funda- 
mental questions. 

For  example: 

What  would  be  the  consequence  of 
permitting  the  costly  military  stalemate 
in  Vietnam  to  continue  along  present 
lines  for  another  year,  5  years,  or  even 
longer? 

How  would  continued  stalemate  affect 
our  national  interests  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  especially  in  Western  Europe — 
which,  by  all  standards,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  important  dimension 
of  our  foreisn  policy? 

How  would  continued  stalemate  affect 
South  Vietnam,  its  people,  and  their  at- 
t:tude  toward  us? 

How  would  continued  stalemate  affect 
our  respon.se  to  mounting  problems  at 
home — inflation,  high  taxes,  chnl  strife, 
and  the  influence  of  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  of  which  former  President 
Eisenhower  warned  in  his  farewell  ad- 
dress? 

How  would  continued  stalemate  affect 
the  willingness  of  the  American  people  to 
share  In  future  world  responsibilities? 
Would  they.  In  bitterness,  turn  their 
backs  elsewhere  on  our  20-year-old  pol- 


icy of  Communist  containment?  Would 
they  compromise  their  commitment  to 
NATO?  Would  they  duck  the  costly  and 
continuing  chore  of  helping  to  avert 
worldwide  famine  as  the  food-population 
crisis  worsens? 

What  would  follow  in  the  time  ahead? 
What  kind  of  a  world  would  we  then  live 
in? 

These  questions — together  with  the 
ones  voiced  by  the  President — show  the 
awesome  and  tormenting  scope  of  the 
American  dilemma  in  Vietnam. 

As  we  ponder  tiie  consequence  of  let- 
ting armed  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam  succeed,  as  the  President  put  it, 
we  must  also  ponder  the  consequence  of 
continuing  along  the  present  lines. 

Must  we  choose  between  those  two  un- 
attractive alternatives?  If  so,  the  choice 
is  a  grave  one,  and  in  making  the  deci- 
sion all  evidence  must  be  weighed  with 
the  greatest  care.  I,  for  one,  do  not  ac- 
cept the  conclusion  that  America  must 
necessarily  choose  between  present  poli- 
cies, on  the  one  hand,  and  letting  the 
Communists  take  over,  on  the  other. 

Because  both  of  these  alternatives,  on 
their  face,  seem  to  be  unacceptable — 
other  possibilities  must  be  carefuly  ex- 
plored and  evaluated. 

One  such  alternative  is  for  Congress  to 
place  reasonable  new  conditions  on  fur- 
ther U.S.  military  action  in  Vietnam.  The 
conditions  could  take  various  forms,  of 
course.  One  possibility  would  be  to  re- 
quire broader  participation  by  other 
Asian  powers — including  South  Viet- 
nam— in  meeting  the  cost  of  the  war.  in 
terms  of  both  combat  troops  and  money. 
This  would  likely  mean  that  an  allied 
high  command  would  supplant  the  pres- 
ent U.S.  command  to  make  basic  deci- 
sions on  strategy  and  tactics,  but  so  much 
the  better. 

In  all  important  respects,  these  new 
conditions — if  fulfilled — would  have  the 
effect  of  de-Americanizing  the  war.  The 
advantages  of  this  transformation  are 
obvious 

Is  it  attainable?  No  one  can  foretell 
with  certainty,  of  course,  but  if  the  pro- 
posal is  presented  formally  as  an  abso- 
lute condition  of  further  U.S.  military 
operations  in  Vietnam  it  might  well  shock 
the  other  Asian  powers  at  long  last  into 
taking  up  their  proper  share  of  the  bur- 
den. If  they  reject  the  proposal,  then 
they  would,  in  a  sense,  share  the  respon- 
sibility for  whatever  consequences  mieht 
result  from  the  cessation  of  present  U.S. 
military  policies  in  Vietnam. 

If  that  bleak  con.sequence  should  come. 
then  all  major  Asian  powers  and  not  just 
the  United  States  alone  would,  in  effect, 
have  decided  that  the  military  defense 
of  the  Saigon  regime  Is  not  worth  the 
price. 

No  doubt  other  alternatives  are  possi- 
ble, and  certainly  all  should  be  thor- 
oughly explored. 

The  President's  statement  shows 
clearly  that  he  is  caught  on  the  horns 
of  dilemma.  He  sees  only  two  possibili- 
ties— present  policies,  or  pullout — and 
therefore  plans  no  ba.slc  changes  in  Viet- 
nam policies.  Judging  by  his  speech.  It 
is  his  Intention  to  continue  along  the 
present  lines  indefinitely. 

This   underscores   the   Importance   of 


the  Congress  itself  taking  a  new  look  at 
basic  policy  in  Vietnam.  Accordinglj',  I 
will  press  this  week  for  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  508,  which 
would  instruct  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  to  do  just  that.  As 
the  first  step,  I  will  ask  Chairman  Colmer 
of  the  Hou.se  Rules  Committee  to  sched- 
ule hearings. 

In  this  resolution.  I  now  have  the  sup- 
port of  55  other  House  Members.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  50  names — 46  Republicans 
and  four  Democrats — appearing  on  the 
resolution  introduced  a  week  ago  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Mor.se]  and  myself,  these  House  Mem- 
bers have  introduced  the  same  identical 
resolution:  Representative  Ocden  Reid, 
Republican,  of  New  York,  Representa- 
tive Ken  Hechler.  Democrat,  of  West 
Virginia,  Representative  Margaret  M. 
Heckler.  Republican,  of  Massachusetts. 
Representative  Charles  M.  Teacue.  Re- 
publican, of  California,  Representative 
George  E  Brown,  Jr..  Democrat,  of  Cal- 
ifornia. In  addition.  Representative  Ron- 
ald E.  LiTKEXs,  Republican,  of  Ohio,  an- 
nounced his  support  for  It. 

The  Congress  itself  must  resolve  the 
Vietnam  d:lemma:  first,  because  it  is  the 
most  representative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and,  therefore,  best  suited  to 
deal  with  the  complicated,  vital  question 
of  war;  and  second,  because  it  bears  the 
clear  constitutional  responsibility  to  do 
so. 

No  Representative  and  no  Senator  will 
relish  the  task.  In  fact,  several  have  told 
me  privately,  and  with  feeling,  that  they 
are  determined  to  avoid  having  to  vote 
on  any  question  of  basic  war  policy.  This 
reluctance  is  understandable.  But  can 
any  Congressman  honorably  neglect  the 
constitutional  duty  to  which  he  is  sworn, 
especially  this  one.  touching  as  it  does  so 
intimately  the  lives  and  well-being  of  all 
our  citizens? 


INFORMATION  NEEDED 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pool]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
ir.clude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
nationwide  organized  plan  to  destroy  our 
draft  laws.  I  know  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  be  Interested  In  reading 
the  Friday.  September  29,  editorial  from 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  which  is  as 
follows: 

iNrORMATION    NEEDED 

An  ironic  footnote  to  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety's failure  to  get  booth  space  at  the  State 
Fair  is  establishment  of  the  "draft  Informa- 
tion center"  across  the  street  from  Pair  Park. 

The  purp)ose  of  the  center,  according  to 
Dallas'  Rep.  Joe  Pool,  Is  to  advise  young  men 
how  to  dodge  the  draft.  This  is  being  done 
by  "counselors,"  he  said. 

One  such  "counselor"  told  The  News  that 
"we  only  make  information  available  to  any- 
one with  questions." 

He  said  that  he  himself  Is  presently  trying 
to  get  his  draft  board  to  classify  him  as  a 
conscientioiis  objector.  He  Is  active  in  the 
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DallM  Commltte*  for  a  Peaceful  SoluUon  In 
Vietnam. 

There  are  a  good  many  queatlona  about 
this  activity  that  occur,  such  aa: 

Who  Is  sponsoring  this  center?  Who  U 
paying  the  costs?  What  organizations  are 
Involved? 

Rep.  Pool,  who  has  introduced  a  bill  to 
prevent  disruption  of  Selective  Service  op- 
erations, suggested  that  an  inveetlgatlon  may 
be  made  soon  to  learn  the  answers  to  these 
and  other  questions  about  the  center. 

At  a  time  when  the  nation  Is  involved  in  a 
shooting  war,  an  investigation  seems  to  be 
needed.  And  legislation  to  outlaw  organized 
draft-dodging  campaigns  Is  needed  aa  well, 
and  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  left  wing  will  Jump  on  Dallas'  Pool 
and  the  committee,  as  usual.  And  as  usual. 
Pool  and  the  committee  are  Justified  In  mak- 
ing investigations  like  these. 


DEALING  WITH  URBAN  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fotjntain]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing the  outbreak  of  civil  disorders  in 
many  of  our  urban  centers,  there  has 
been  a  rash  of  proposals  for  govern- 
mental action.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
characterized  by  the  common  denomina- 
tor of  more  Federal  aid.  This  Is  a  very 
disturbing  trend  for  those  of  us  who  are 
Interested  in  maintaining  a  strong  Fed- 
eral system. 

The  ultimate  in  these  proposals  was 
made  on  July  31  in  a  Dally  Bond  Buyer 
editorial  which  suggested  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  take  over  not  only  the 
financing  of  most  urban  poverty  p.-ob- 
lems  but  their  administration  as  well. 
The  effect  of  this  proposal  would  be  to 
put  many  municipal  employees  on  the 
Federal  payroll. 

This  outrageous  suggestion  was 
strongly  attacked  by  one  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovenunental  Relations,  the  Hon- 
orable William  O.  Beach,  county  Judge 
of  Montgomery  County.  Tenn.  The  Com- 
mission is  a  bipartisan  body  created  by 
the  Congress  to  study  questions  of  Fed- 
eral-State-local  relations  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  appropriate 
levels  of  government  for  their  resolution. 
I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  as  one  of 
the  Representatives  of  this  House  on  the 
Commission  along  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  UtLMANl. 
At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  In 
the  Record  both  the  editorial  from  the 
Dally  Bond  Buyer  with  which  I  take 
strong  issue,  and  Judge  Beach's  very 
persuasive  letter  to  the  editor: 

RiUKr  roR  THi  Urban  Aoont 
Ttie  nation  Is  still  so  stunned  by  the  raw 
physical  catastrophe  Inflicted  by  race  riots 
and  armed  Insurrections  that  little  thought 
has  yet  been  given  to  appraising  the  finan- 
cial consequences. 

The  money  payoff  In  due  course  will  no 
doubt  b«  felt  soon  In  the  closely  related  In- 
surance community  and  the  public  market 
for  municipal  bonds. 

Fire    and    casualty    Insurance    companies 


now  own  about  tlZ  billion  of  the  H05  bil- 
lion of  outstanding  bonds  of  state  and  local 
governments.  In  recent  years,  they  have  been 
tlie  market's  second  largest  Institutional 
buyer  of  such  securities. 

It  Is  feared  In  market  circles  that  the 
casualty  companies  will  not  be  as  big  buyers 
In  the  future  as  before.  What  Is  more.  It 
seems  certain  that  some  Insurance  companies 
may  have  to  sell  blocks  of  local  government 
borids  to  raise  cash  to  meet  underwriting 
losses  sustained  In  the  recent  disorders.  Who 
will  buy  these  liquidated  portfolio  holdings 
and  at  what  price? 

Perhaps  some  losses  can  be  spared  the 
Insurance  companies  If  they  can  show  that 
the  losses  were  the  result  of  planned  armed 
insurrection,  rather  than  the  casualty  of 
Impromptu  riot.  Armed  Insurrection  should 
not  be  hard  to  prove  In  view  of  the  public 
calls  to  riot  and  arms  that  are  being  re- 
ported almost  dally  In  the  New  York  Times 
and  other  general  circulation  newspapers.  But 
even  so,  the  arson-and-pUlage  bill  will  have 
to  be  paid  by  pretty  much  the  same  people, 
If  not  in  higher  Insurance  premiums  for 
everybody,  then  through  public  taxation.  In 
finance,  It  doesn't  seem  to  make  much  dif- 
ference how  slums  are  cleared. 

Meantime,  the  wounded  cities  are  left 
nursing  these  distressing  questions: 

Will  private  insurance  continue  to  be 
available  for  dwellings  and  business  quarters 
in  the  pillaged  and  burned-out  areas? 

Who  will  buy  the  bonds  of  the  stricken 
cities,  and  on  what  price  terms?  How  does 
an  investor  feel  about  owning  the  bond  of  a 
city  In  flames? 

Who  will  continue  to  dwell  in  such  cities 
If  they  can  move  out?  How  can  business  and 
Industry  in  such  cities  be  persuaded  not  to 
go  away? 

Is  not  the  urban  neighborhood  ghetto  des- 
tined to  mushroom  Into  the  ghetto-city,  or 
even  the  ghetto-state?  What  will  dissuade 
propertied  families  from  quitting  urban 
areas?  What  will  dissuade  propertyless  fam- 
ilies from  continuing  to  move  In? 

In  the  wake  of  the  urban  disorders  Is  a 
great  disenchantment. 

There  no  longer  can  be  warrant  for  the 
wishful  thought  that  municipal  government 
of  Itself  can  cope  with  the  problems  of  mass 
poverty,  mass  unemployment,  and  swelling 
spiritual  bankruptcy  that  abide  In  the  post- 
war city  slums. 

Municipal  government  has  neither  the 
financial  means  for  ministering  to  the  urban 
congestion  of  this  social  sickness,  nor  the 
p>ollce  power  to  protect  the  community  as  a 
whole  from  the  violent  Impact  of  social 
protest  and  revolt 

It  Is  a  Federal  problem. 
And  If  the  Issue  is  to  be  faced  squarely  as 
a  Federal  Government  problem,  a  new  ap- 
proach may  be  In  order. 

Perhaps  the  current  makeshift  of  money 
grants  ;.nd  loans  to  the  cities,  and  the  col- 
lateral state  and  Federal  Government  In- 
vestments in  such  things  as  public  housing, 
hospitalization,  education  and  urban  re- 
newal should  be  re-examined  with  soul- 
searching  thoroughness. 

Is  It  not  still  true  that  "everybody's  busi- 
ness is  nobody's  business"?  Has  It  ever 
been  good  sense  either  economically  or  poli- 
tically for  one  government  Jurisdiction  to 
raise  money  and  for  another  government 
Jurisdiction  to  spend  It? 

It  will  take  time  for  a  Congressional  In- 
vestigation to  establish  the  extent  to  which 
the  riots  and  Insurrections  have  been  due 
to  the  social  despair  of  unpropertled  and 
Jobless  Negroes,  to  the  naked  hooliganism 
of  Juveniles:  and  how  much  to  the  conspira- 
torial tactics  of  dedicated  revolutionaries, 
whose  first  and  perhaps  only  aim  Is  to  dis- 
credit and  break  down  public  authority. 

While  such  an  investigation  Is  going  on, 
perhaps  a  new  approach  to  the  urban  ghetto 
problem  might  be  explored. 


One  suggestion  stems  from  the  rapidly- 
spreading  conviction  that  the  relief  of  the 
propertyless  and  Jobless  urban  population 
is  a  financial  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

If  this  Is  so,  why  should  not  the  Federal 
state  undertake  not  merely  to  finance  the 
relief  of  the  propertyless  and  Jobless,  but  to 
administer  such  relief  as  well?  This  would 
take  an  Immense  financial  and  political  bur- 
den from  he  local  government  part  of  the 
public  sector. 

The  only  precedent  at  present  for  Federal 
administration  of  community  affttirs  Is  In 
Washington,  where  the  nation's  Federal 
business  Is  administered  through  a  Federal 
district — the  District  of  CoKunbla. 

It  could  be  that  the  time  has  come  to  ex- 
periment with  a  regional  application  of  the 
Federal  district  idea.  Why  cotUd  not  the 
whole  urban  problem  of  relief  to  the  un- 
propertled and  Jobless  be  transferred  to  re- 
gionally-established Federal  districts? 

These  districts  need  not  be  In  urban  areas. 
Like  the  District  of  Columbia,  they  could  be 
models  of  city  planning  Conceivably  they 
could  come  to  house  not  only  recipients  of 
public  relief,  but  could  be  "demonstration 
cities' '  that  would  attract  not  only  people 
on  the  Government  payroll  or  the  Govern- 
ment relief  rolls,  but.  like  Washington,  lure 
into  residence  a  host  of  discriminating  out- 
siders who  would  cherish  the  new  Federal 
district  cities  for  reasons  of  voluntary  choice 
rather  than  compulsion, 

August  25,  1967 
The  Editor, 
The  Bond  Buyer 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  your  editorial.  "Re- 
lief for  the  'Jrban  Agony,"  In  the  July  31st 
Issue  of  The  Daily  Bond  Buyer.  I  am  shocked 
at  your  suggestion  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment take  over  the  administration  as 
well  as  the  financing  of  urban  poverty 
problems. 

If  the  Federal  Government  Is  better  fitted 
to  administer  programs  designed  to  remedy 
poverty,  then  what  argiunent  Is  there  that 
It  would  not  also  be  better  fitted  to  admin- 
ister any  and  all  other  local  affairs  that  hap- 
pen to  be  beyond  the  financial  capability  of 
local  government? 

I  grant  that  there  are  some  Inherent  dif- 
ficulties In  the  American  federal  system,  one 
of  which  Is  that  In  some  cases  one  govern- 
mental Jurisdiction  must  raise  money  and 
another  spend  It.  The  situation  of  course 
arises  from  the  Imbalance  between  the  great 
resources  of  the  federal  government  and  the 
relatively  meager  resources  of  state  and  local 
governments. 

But  is  this  defect  so  serious  or  so  basic 
as  to  warrant  the  overthrow  of  our  federal 
system  of  government — our  three-level  fed- 
eral-state-local partnership,  which,  with 
whatever  defects  it  may  have,  provides  a 
substantial  amount  of  government  close  to 
home  and  thus  assures  broader  citizen  con- 
cern, participation  and  control?  These  Im- 
portant features  of  democratic  government 
would  be  absent  In  any  scheme  of  national 
administration  of  local  problems.  It  seems 
to  me. 

Nor  Is  It  enough  In  my  opinion  to  say  that 
poverty  Is  a  national  problem  rather  than 
a  local  problem.  The  fact  that  It  exists  In 
many  places  throughout  the  nation  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  It  can  be  effec- 
Uvely  attacked  only  through  a  single  na- 
tional administrative  agency.  For  In  every 
locality  where  ghettos,  sub-standard  hous- 
ing. Inadequate  educational  opportunity,  and 
other  poverty-begetting  conditions  exist,  the 
remedies  must  come  from  the  efforts  of  an 
aroused  and  concerned  local  citizenry,  or 
they  will  not  come  at  all.  No  team  of  federal 
administrators  are  aa  likely  to  be  able  to 
provide  the  leadership  that  will  motivate 
and  arouse  the  people  at  the  grass  roots  level 
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as  the  officials  who  are  elected  and  known  at 
home. 

Admittedly  local  leadership  has  fallen  short 
of  the  mark  In  solving  the  problems  of  urban 
blight.  I  do  not  know  how  we  are  to  be  suffi- 
ciently moUvated.  But  of  one  thing  I  am 
convinced;  the  Federal  Government  with  all 
Its  money  and  expertise  cannot  get  the  Job 
done  alone. 

I  can  find  nothing  In  my  experience  as  a 
county  administrative  official  on  which  to 
base  any  support  for  your  proposal  Also  It 
runs  counter  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
philosophy  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  which  gives  constant  and 
continuing  study  to  the  problems  of  the 
relationship  of  the  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment In  the  American  Federal  System.  (I 
must  make  It  clear,  however,  that  I  do 
not  presume  to  speak  for  the  Commission.) 
Your  proposal  might  at  first  blush  give  ap- 
pealing promise  of  greater  administrative 
efficiency,  but  I  believe  it  would  soon  prove 
to  be  both  stifling  to  local  Initiative  and  con- 
cern and  unproductive  of  any  real  remedy  for 
the  urban  agony. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  O.  Be.\ch. 


of  rural  America.  We  must  stop  the 
abuses  of  the  Farm  Bureau-type  co-op 
so  that  the  legitimate  co-ops  can  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  American  public. 


THERE  ARE  MANY  LEGITIMATE 
FARMER  COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently charged  that  many  of  the  Nation's 
farmer  cooperatives  are  perpetrating  a 
fraud  upon  the  American  farmer  and 
American  taxpayers.  These  co-ops  have 
issued  to  their  members  between  $4  and 
$6  billion  in  worthless  patronage  divi- 
dend certificates,  instead  of  issuing  cash 
from  their  profits. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  are 
many  legitimate  cooperatives  throughout 
the  country  which  are  run  by  farmers  for 
the  benefit  of  farmers.  Intercounty  Co- 
operative, Woodbrldge.  which  provides 
feed  and  marketing  ser\'ices  for  farmers 
In  Sullivan  and  Ulster  Counties,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  legitimate  co-op.  The  Dairj- 
men's  League  Is  another  example.  I  am 
certainly  not  referring  to  co-ops  like 
these. 

My  charges  are  directed  toward  those 
co-ops  which  practice  the  following 
abuses: 

First.  Co-ops  which  are  controlled  by 
gigantic  corporate  entities  so  that  mem- 
ber farmers  do  not  have  an  honest  voice 
in  the  operation  of  the  co-op. 

Second.  Co-ops  which  issue  dividend 
certificates  and  do  not  redeem  them  for 
30  or  40  years,  even  upon  the  death  of 
the  patron. 

Third.  Co-ops  which  take  over  inde- 
pendent taxpaylng  businesses,  bring 
them  under  the  tax  exempt  umbrella, 
and  drive  private  competitors  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  worst  offenders  seem  to  be  the 
Farm  Bureau  co-ops  and  other  gigantic 
co-ops  In  the  Midwest— In  Ohio,  Illinois, 
and  Iowa.  There  are  many  co-ops  which 
provide  much  needed  services  to  the 
American  farmer,  and  are  a  valuable  part 


INDUSTRIAL  REVENUE  BONDS 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
2  years  much  concern  has  been  expressed 
by  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  as 
well  as  some  of  my  colleagues,  regarding 
industrial  revenue  bond  financing.  Op- 
ponents contend  that  such  financing  is 
an  abuse  of  the  tax  exemption  privilege 
granted  State  and  municipal  bonds. 

However,  the  advantages  and  contribu- 
tions which  this  form  of  financing  pro- 
vides our  States,  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Southern  and  Midwestern  States  have 
found  industrial  revenue  bond  financing 
of  tremendous  value  in  obtaining  new 
industry,  and  consequently,  a  wider  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  industry  Is 
emerging.  It  has  also  made  a  major  con- 
tribution in  raising  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  rural  and  distressed  areas  by 
bringing  in  new  industry,  and  broaden- 
ing the  tax  base  of  such  communities. 

Because  of  these  advantages.  40  States 
now  have  industrial  revenue  bond  laws, 
and  my  own  State  of  Florida  is  now  seri- 
ously studying  this  type  of  financing. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Committee  for 
the  Evaluation  of  Industrial  Aid  Financ- 
ing which  further  explains,  with  the  use 
of  data  from  the  Federal  R€sen'e  flow 
of  funds,  the  use  and  advantages  of  in- 
dustrial revenue  bond  financing: 
The  Committee  for  the  Evalua- 
tion OF  Industrial  Aid  Financ- 
ing, 
Waihington.  D.C.,  September  8  1967. 

Letter  Mailed  September  8.  1967,  to  All  U.S. 
Senators,  Congressmen,  and  State  Gov- 
ernors 

Dear  :  The  use  of  Industrial  Rev- 
enue Bonds  to  finance  a  relatively  small  por- 
tion of  the  industrial  construction  in  the 
United  States  is  being  criticized  In  some 
quarters  of  Congress  and,  in  particular,  the 
Treasury  Department.  Ignoring  the  many 
benefits  derived  from  such  economic  expan- 
sion by  the  states  and  their  municipalities, 
and  even  the  Federal  Government,  the  criti- 
cism Is  b.ised  on  the  belief  that  Industrial 
Revenue  Bonds  deny  the  Treasury  additional 
income  in  the  form  of  "lost  taxes." 

The  municipalities,  for  their  part,  by  en- 
couraging and  assisting  In  financing  of  plant 
construction  Increase  economic  productivity 
within  their  locality,  thus  incurring  the 
benefits  of  Increased  employment,  expanded 
commercial  activity  and  the  development  of 
a  larger  tax  base.  The  net  result  Is  the  mini- 
mizing of  welfare  costs  and  the  maximizing 
of  the  municipality's  ability  to  finance  other 
local  government  services. 

It  Is  notable  that  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  and  the  Office  of  Re- 
gional Economic  Development  were  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
create  new  Jobs  by  attracting  business  and 
to  rural  communities.  For  the  jjerlod  ending 
June  30,  1966  EDA  approved  ...  a  total  of 


$383  million  for  the  conatructlon  of  faclllUee 
on  the  Justification  that  "when  these  facil- 
ities are  completed  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial firms  using  them  will  create  thou- 
sands of  new  and  permanent  Jobs."  It  Is 
Ironic  that  little  or  no  recognition  Is  given 
to  the  role  that  Industrial  Revenue  Bonds 
play  in  attaining  the  same  basic  economic 
goal. 

The  statement  that  the  tax-exempt  Indus- 
trial Revenue  Bond  constitutes  a  "tax  dodge" 
by  the  business  corporation  leasing  the  facil- 
ity is  untrue.  Granted  that  such  financing 
pro\-ldes  a  lower  rate  of  Interest  In  today's 
tight  money  market:  the  belief  that  the 
Treasury  would  derive  greater  benefit  if 
these  undertakings  were  all  financed  with 
taxable  corporate  bonds  is  open  to  serious 
question.  Consider,  for  example,  that  in  1965 
the  total  volume  of  corporate  financing  ap- 
proximated $8.1  billion  and  accordUig  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  fiow  of  funds  only  $3  billion 
went  Into  the  hands  of  Investors  where  the 
interest  income  was  fully  subject  to  taxation. 
What  many  fall  to  recognize  Is  that  the  tax- 
able-bond market  Is  dominated  by  purchasers 
such  as  pension  funds,  foundations,  life  In- 
surance companies  and  mutual  savings  banks 
who  have  themselves  been  granted  full  or 
partial  tax  exemption  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

Let  us  examine  the  postulated  loss  of  In- 
come taxes  to  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  $504  million  Industrial  Revenue  Bonds 
which  the  Investment  Bankers  Association 
of  America  estimates  were  issued  in  1966.  As- 
sume that  these  bonds  were  Issued  as  taxable 
securities  and  that  the  holders  of  the  bonds 
were  also  fully  taxable;  taxable  Income  at 
an  interest  rate  of  6'"r  would  only  amount 
to  $30  million.  However,  If  one  wishes  to  as- 
sume the  ratio  of  taxable-nontaxable  owner- 
ship of  securities  aforecited  by  the  Federal 
Reserve,  the  taxable  income  on  the  $504  mil- 
lion securities  would  be  reduced  to  $11,- 
250.000.  Assuming,  fiu-ther,  a  50  per  cent  tax 
bracket  for  the  holders  of  these  sectiritles, 
the  government  would  have  received  only 
$5,625,000  total  gross  Income.  One  cannot 
help  but  compare  this  minimal  amount  with 
the  $383,600,000  expenditure  by  EDA  to  at- 
tract new  Industry. 

Therefore,  by  this  very  simple  comparison, 
it  appears  that  there  are  those  who  are  using 
Industrial  Revenue  Bond  Financing  as  a 
"straw  man."  The  Federal  government,  with 
the  tremendous  burden  of  'Viet  Nam  Is  limited 
In  its  assistance  to  such  battle  scarred  com- 
munlUes  as  Newark.  New  Jersey.  Needless  to 
say  that  if  the  state  of  New  Jersey  had  an 
Industrial  Revenue  Bond  law  it  could  prove 
to  be  of  great  service  In  providing  new  In- 
dustry m  rebuilding  this  community  and  In 
eliminating  pockets  of  unemployment. 

The  Incentives  offered  by  states  and  their 
municipalities  to  attract  new  business  via 
the  Industrial  Revenue  Bond  route  are  no 
less  tempting  than  the  Incentives  offered  by 
the  Federal  Government,  the  difference  being 
that  there  is  no  Interference  with  local  and 
states  rights  and  no  direct  expense  upon  the 
Federal  Government. 

Lester  M.  Haddad, 
Washington  Representative. 


QUEST  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Johnson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  time  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  these  troubled  times  the 
United  Nations  frequently  comes  imder 
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attack  because  it  does  not  always  have 
a  ready  ansu-er  and  instant  solution  to 
complex  and  difficult  problems,  whicli 
the  world  faces. 

It  is  my  feeling  to  the  contrary  that 
the  United  Nations  has  provided  a  very 
important  focal  point  for  all  interna- 
tional discussions  and  peace  efforts  and 
accordingly  deserves  a  large  measure  of 
credit  for  what  stability  and  peace  we 
do  have  today. 

A  short  time  ago  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  Jr..  editor  in  chief.  Hearst  News- 
papers, summed  up  the  situation  in  an 
"Editor's  Report"  which  I  feel  is  an  out- 
standing declaration  of  the  strong  points 
and  merits  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  this  report  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

San  Francisco. — Out  here  in  this  naturally 
alr-condltloned  city — easily  the  most  beauti- 
ful In  America — the  doings  hack  at  the 
United  Nations  In  New  Yorlc  are  geograph- 
ically remote. 

Neverthelesa,  the  opening  of  this  session  Is 
news  of  Interest  to  every  literate  human 
being 

Twenty-two  years  ago  this  summer.  I  was 
here  when  thla  organization — created  to  help 
the  nations  of  the  world  settle  their  prob- 
lems  through   reason   and   logic — was   born. 

The  atmosphere  of  hope  which  prevailed 
at  that  time  around  the  shining  new  baby 
was  a  far  cry  from  the  gloomy  air  hanging 
this  week  In  New  York  over  Its  big,  cold, 
marble  and  glaas  slab  of  a  building  on  the 
East  River. 

As  the  delegates  gathered  to  again  begin 
hashing  over  the  problems  of  this  messed-up 
world,  the  professional  cynics,  doomsayers 
and  other  pessimists  had  a  field  day.  And 
vvith  good  cause.  The  outlook  for  any  con- 
structive action  again  waa  as  bleak  as  any 
sourpuss  could  hope  for. 

In  fact  the  outlook  Is  even  more  dismal 
than  usual  In  recent  years.  Exactly  as  pre- 
dicted by  the  handwrlngers,  opening  state- 
ments by  the  United  States  and  Russian 
spokesmen  in  essence  were  mere  reetate- 
ments  of  previous  positions  on  the  overrid- 
ing problems  of  the  Middle  East,  Vietnam 
and  disarmament. 

This  means  the  present  stalemate  not  only 
probably  will  continue  during  three  months 
of  frultieos  talk  ahead  but  Is  likely  to  become 
more  and  more  bitter.  Literally  nothing 
meaningful  can  be  done  by  the  assembly — 
or  the  Security  Council — where  the  US  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  not  In  agreement. 

So.  It  may  well  be  asked,  of  what  value  is 
this  gathering  of  122  nations  which  are  any- 
thing but  united?  And  if  it  may  be  on  the 
verge  of  following  the  old  League  of  Nations 
into  oblivion  because  of  Impotence,  as  some 
of  the  doomsayers  believe,  what  of  It? 

Being  neither  a  cynic  nor  a  pessimist  but 
bv  nature  rather  an  optimistic  realist.  I 
would  like  to  try  to  answer  those  questions 
by  doing  what  Al  Smith  always  recommend- 
ed— Liking  a  look  at  the  record.  When  you 
do  that  you  find  that  the  UN  despite  its 
depres.'lng  f.illiires,  his  a  very  real  v.'ilue 
indeed  Its  demise,  further,  would  be  a  real 
tragedy  in  man's  continuing  quest  for  peace. 
•     •     • 

The  underlying  trouble  with  the  UN — the 
rex'fon  it  never  has  been  able  to  function 
fu'.ly  as  the  peacekeeping  body  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be — is  that  none  of  the  big  powers, 
understandably,  has  been  willing  to  give  up 
their  sovereignty  Thus  It  ha^  all  the  trap- 
pings of  a  superstate  and  none  of  the  au- 
thority. 

In  actual  operation  the  General  Assembly 
has  been  primarily  a  world  forum  for  general 
debate.  'The  15-member  Security  Council, 
which  does  have  power  to  enforce  peace.  In 


actuality  has  largely  been  hamstrung  by  the 
veto  right  accorded  to  Ave  permanent  mem- 
bers— the  U.  S.,  Ruisla.  Britain,  France  and 
Nationalist  China. 

Yet  despite  these  basic  hobbles  the  UN 
has  been  able  to  snuff  out  many  dangerous 
situations  by  sending  truce  teams,  fact-find- 
ing missions  and  what  It  calls  "neutral-na- 
tions commissions"  to  various  parts  of  the 
g'.obe.  It  was  responsible  for  the  1965  cease- 
fire between  India  and  P^lstan.  And  on  five 
m.iJor  occasions  It  has  intervened  with  UN 
forces  in  the  Interests  of  peace. 

TTiose  occasions  began  with  actual  war- 
r.are  in  Korea,  from  1950  to  1953,  a  Joint  un- 
dertaking against  Communist  aggression 
m  ide  possible  only  because  Russia  was  boy- 
cotting the  Security  Council  and  thus  wa,8 
unable  to  cast  a  veto. 

The  interventions  include  the  buffer  force 
set  up  In  the  Middle  East  between  1956  and 
this  year  to  help  keep  peice  between  Israel 
and  the  Arabs  Removed  at  the  request  of 
Egyptian  President  Nasser  Just  before  the 
outbreak  of  new  hoetlUtles  last  June,  the 
UN  Is  now  back  as  an  "observer"  of  the 
shaky  truce  line. 

Still  other  on-the-spot  peacekeeping  opera- 
t.ons  Included  the  Congo,  from  1980  to  1964. 
which  ended  when  Russia  and  France  re- 
fused to  pay  their  share  of  the  costf.  and 
Cyprus  from  1964  to  the  present.  A  force  of 
7.000  UN  troops  was  sent  to  Cyprus  to  end 
fighting  between  Greek  and  Turkish  Cyp- 
rlots  and  is  still  on  the  Island. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  Interventions  to 
restore  peace  or  halt  aggression,  the  UN  since 
Its  formation  in  1945  has  helped  greatly  In 
maintaining  what  world  stability  there  Is 
through  a  tremendous  variety  of  economic 
and  social  uplift  programs.  The  fact  that  the 
U.  S.  has  borne  the  lion's  share  of  the  cost, 
as  usual,  does  not  detract  from  the  fact  that 
these  efforts  represent  international  coopera- 
tion. 

So,  on  the  record,  the  UN  has  been  far 
from  a  complete  washout.  It  has  and  Is  help- 
ing millions  of  underprivileged  people 
throughout  the  world  understand  what  man- 
kind can  do  when  It  works  together.  And  so 
far  as  the  big  crises  are  concerned,  there  Is 
little  doubt  It  repaid  its  Investment  Just  by 
averting  an  almost  inevitable  major  East- 
West  showdown  over  the  Congo  In  1960. 

Certainly,  the  UN  has  proven  a  disillusion- 
ment to  many  who  thought  It  could  police 
the  world.  Certainly  It  Is  depressing  that  the 
UN  has  failed  In  so  many  situations,  past  and 
present.  One  thinks  not  only  of  Vietnam  and 
The  continuing  Mideast  mess,  but  of  Tibet. 
Czechoslavaklu.  Hungary.  Goa  and  many 
others,  including  Berlin. 

But  the  disillusion  is  the  result  of  over- 
optimism.  The  properly  optimistic  view  to 
take  of  the  UN — Indeed  the  practical  view — 
Is  to  Judge  It  not  by  Its  failures  but  by  its 
successes.  They  have  not  been  Inconsiderable. 

It  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  UN  that  the  world 
has  not  known  real  peace  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  It  Is  the  fault  of  the  Com- 
munists. Every  major  crisis  since  1945  has 
been  the  direct  result  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion, or  aggression  encouraged  by  the  Com- 
munists In  keeping  with  their  policy  of  stir- 
ring up  trouble  for  non-Conmiunlst  states. 

Communists — whether  Russian,  Chinese  or 
Cuban — simply  are  not  Interested  In  peace. 
Moscow  claims  It  Is.  but  the  truth  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  more  than  100  vetoes  It  has 
cast  In  the  Security  Council  in  the  past  22 
years.  The  US.,  by  contrast,  has  never  used 
Its  veto  power  even  once. 

Between  now  and  the  adjournment  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  Dec  19.  Russia  and 
her  supporters  will  be  continuing  their  cam- 
paign of  vilification  against  the  U.S.  and  our 
allies.  They  apparently  will  keep  repeating 
the  same  tired  and  futile  demands  for  this 
country  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  and  for  Israel 
to  surrender  the  territory  she  was  forced  to 
occupy  for  her  own  continued  existence. 


The  aim  of  the  verbal  attacks,  of  course. 
will  be  to  attempt  to  win  some  kind  of  a 
diplomatic  victory  to  replace  failures  of  force. 
The  attempt  will  not  succeed,  nor  will  any- 
thing at  all  come  about  untU  reality  replaces 
delusion. 

And  end  to  the  Mideast  crisis  could  come 
quickly  if  Moscow  would  stop  abetting  the 
Arabs  in  their  unrealistic  attitude  toward 
Israel.  An  end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  would 
come  even  quicker  if  Moscow  stopped  supply- 
ing arms  to  Ho  Chi  Mich  and  his  armies  of 
aggressors. 

Russia,  obviously,  is  not  yet  willing  to 
do  either.  Her  Communist  masters  will  take 
such  steps  only  when  they  decide  It  is  in  their 
best  interests  to  do  so. 

Meanwhile  the  non-Communist  world  con- 
tinues Its  quest  for  peace.  Part  of  that 
questman  Important  part- — consists  In  the 
battle  of  words  being  waged  In  the  world 
forum  of  the  UN. 

There,  at  least,  certain  rules  must  be  fol- 
lowed and  objective  observers  from  all  corners 
of  the  earth  therefore  can  listen  and  separate 
the  truth  from  the  lies. 

Even  If  It  served  no  other  purpose  but  tlUs, 
the  UN  would  be  Indispensable  for  all  who 
retain  hope  for  eventual  peace  among  na- 
tions. There  can  be  no  lasting  peace  with- 
out universal  freedom.  And  it  is  hearing  the 
truth  that  can  set  men  free. 


TO  REBUILD  THE  SLUMS 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  fMr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  is  an  unmet  need  for  decent  hous- 
ing within  the  means  of  low-Income  fam- 
ilies Is  by  now  axiomatic.  How  best  to 
meet  the  need  is  the  question.  Recent 
proposals  lean  heavily  on  greater  Federal 
incentives  to  private  capital  to  enter  the 
low-income  housing  field.  The  New  York 
Times  on  September  25  analyzed  these 
proposals  and  concluded  that  the  in- 
volvement of  private  capital  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  public  housing.  With  regard  to 
the  Percy  and  Kennedy  proposals,  the 
Times  pointed  out  that  "The  subsidized 
interest  rates,  tax  concessions,  and  other 
inducements  are  a  roundabout  way  of 
doing  what  the  Government  could  do 
straightforwardly  if  the  public  under- 
stood that  decent  housing  for  the  poor 
cannot  be  a  goldmine  for  private  profit." 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  the  respected  Times'  analysis  of  vari- 
ous housing  proposals,  and  I  place  the 
full  text  of  Its  September  25  editorial,  en- 
titled "To  Rebuild  the  Slums,"  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

To  Rebcxld  the  Slums 

In  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  urban  slums 
neither  Congress  nor  the  nation  Itself  has 
looked  squarely  at  the  housing  problem. 

The  underlying  truth  remains  what  It  was 
twenty  years  ago  when  the  late  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  became  a  convert  to  public 
housing  and  set  out  to  persuade  the  real 
est.ate  industry  to  relax  Its  doctrinaire  op- 
position. There  Is  no  way,  Mr.  Taft  often 
said,  that  private  enterprise  can  build  hous- 
ing for  the  very  poor  at  a  profit.  But  Con- 
gress has  never  been  willing  to  appropriate 
sufficient  money  for  a  large-scale  public 
housing  program. 
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Federal  housing  officials  and  city  mayors 
nave  complicated  the  problem  by  pursuing 
unrelated  objectives.  They  have  pushed  for 
so-called  "middle-Income  housing"  to  per- 
suade a  remnant  of  the  middle  class  not  to 
flee  to  the  suburbs.  They  have  promoted 
urban  renewal  programs  to  revitalize  the 
rotting  downtown  commercial  areas  and  lure 
shoppers  back  Into  the  centers  of  cities. 
These  are  both  worthwhile  purposes,  but 
they  do  nothing  to  rehouse  slum-dwellers 
and"  may  actually  reduce  the  supply  of  hous- 
ing available  to  them. 

The  {XJlitlca!  impasse  which  has  long 
existed  in  the  housing  field,  now  made  more 
visible  by  the  budget  stringency  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  has  stimulated  enterprising  politi- 
cians in  both  parties  to  devise  ways  of  luring 
private  business  into  this  unpromising  ac- 
tivity. President  Johnson  has  a  committee 
at  work  studying  the  possibility  of  a  mixed 
publlc-and-pnvate  Comsat-type  corporation. 
Senator  Percy,  Republican  of  Illinois,  and 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  have  introduced 
ambitious,  complex  bills  to  encourage  the 
entry  of  private  capital  into  the  field. 

None  of  these  plans  will  directly  help  the 
people  In  the  slums  who  are  worst-off — the 
32  million  Americans,  or  one  person  in  every 
six.  who  live  In  families  where  the  bread- 
winner is  unemployed,  on  welfare  or  whose 
income  hovers  at  or  slightly  above  minimum 
wage  levels. 

Senator  Kennedy  concedes  that  under  his 
bill  apartments  would  rent  for  S70  to  $100  a 
month,  which  is  more  than  the  really  p>oor 
can  afford  to  pay.  The  same  is  true  of  Senator 
Percy's  bill,  which  is  nominally  Intended  to 
convert  slum  residents  into  homeowners.  As 
with  most  existing  Government  housing  pro- 
grams, except  public  housing,  these  proopsals 
would  most  help  white-collar  and  blue-collar 
workers  In  the  $4,000  to  $7,000  bracket. 

Private  capital's  Involvement,  however.  Is 
not  a  substitute  for  public  housing,  much 
less  a  panacea.  The  subsidized  Interest  rates, 
tax  concessions,  and  other  Inducements  of 
the  Percy  and  Kennedy  plans  are  a  round- 
about way  of  doing  what  the  Government 
could  do  straightforwardly  If  the  public  un- 
derstood that  decent  housing  for  the  poor 
cannot  be  a  goldmine  for  private  profit. 


NEW  APPROACH  GIVES  NEW  HOPE 
FOR  THE  JOBLESS 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez!  may  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
well  knowTi  by  now  that  the  key  to  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  poverty  in  the  central 
cities  and  in  our  rural  poverty  pockets  is 
to  find  jobs  for  the  jobless  and  to  train 
tliose  who  are  not  equipped  to  find  jobs. 
Accordingly,  the  announcement  yester- 
day by  President  Johnson  of  a  new  pilot 
program  to  mobilize  the  resources  of  pri- 
vate industry  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  help  solve  the  job  problem  will 
be  welcomed  by  everyone  concerned 
about  the  state  of  health  of  this  country. 
If  anyone  wondered  about  the  serious- 
ness of  purpose  of  the  President  and  the 
speed  with  which  this  new  program 
would  be  laimched,  those  doubts  must 
have  disappeared  today  when  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Trowbridge  and  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wirtz  held  a  joint  news  con- 
ference to  set  forth  in  detail  the  pro- 
posals made  yesterday  by  the  President. 
Present  at  the  news  conference  today 
was  Mr.  William  E.  Zlsch,  a  highly  re- 


spected business  executive  in  the  aero- 
space industry,  who  will  sene  as  Secre- 
tary Trowbridge's  Special  Representa- 
tive to  get  this  program  moving  with  all 
speed.  Through  Mr,  Zisch,  the  business- 
man will  have  a  .single  point  of  contact 
in  the  Federal  Government.  This  pilot 
program  has  many  aspects,  but  there  is 
a  common  theme — deep  involvement  by 
private  enterprise  in  the  creation  of  job 
opportunities.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  learn  that  San  Antonio  is  one  of  the 
five  cities  where  initial  contacts  have 
been  made  by  Secretary  Trowbridge.  A 
Federal  team  will  be  going  to  San  An- 
tonio to  take  a  look  at  prospective  new 
uses  for  surplus  Federal  property  and 
facilities,  new  uses  which  would  aid  in 
the  creation  of  jobs  and  the  training  of 
potential  workers.  I  can  assure  the  Pres- 
ident and  Secretary  Trowbridge  that  this 
Federal  initiative  will  be  matched  with 
equal  enthusiasm  and  cooperation  by  the 
people  of  San  Antonio.  In  my  view,  this 
program  is  an  example  of  creative  fed- 
eralism and  business  responsibility  at 
their  finest.  I  unhesitatingly  predict 
fruitful  results  from  the  steps  that  have 
been  taken  yesterday  and  today. 

Memorandum  From  the  White  House 
To;   The  Secretary  of  Defense.   Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Secretary  of  Labor.  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Administrator  of  General  Services 
Administration,  Director  of  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic  Opportunity,   and    Administrator 
of  Small  Business  Administration. 
We  are  launching  today  a  major  test  pro- 
gram to  mobilize  the  resources  of  private  In- 
dustry and  the  Federal  Government  to  help 
find  Jobs  and  provide  training  for  thousands 
of  America's  hard-core  unemployed. 

The  heart  of  this  new  effort  is  to  reach 
the  forgotten  and  the  neglected — those  citi- 
zens handicapped  by  poor  health,  hampered 
by  Inadequate  education,  hindered  by  years 
of  discrimination  and  by-passed  by  conven- 
tional training  programs. 

To  succeed  in  ttus  venture  will  take  more 
than  promises  or  good  intentions.  It  will  re- 
quire— on  an  unprecedented  scale — the  con- 
certed action  and  involvement  of  the  private 
sector,  working  closely  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, _ 

As  we  embark  on  this  new  course,  let  us 
be  clear  about  what  is  Involved:  our  purpose 
is  not  to  hand  out  but  to  help  up.  to  help 
provide  every  American  the  opportunity  for 
a  good  Job  at  a  good  wage. 

Our  goal  is  to  replace  the  waste  and  failure 
of  unemployment  with  the  producUvlty  of 
meaningful  work. 

We  call  upvon  private  Industry  to  Join  us  in 
tackling  one  of  America's  most  urgent  do- 
mestic problems.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
private  sector  will  respond.  For  we  have  wit- 
nessed In  the  past  few  months  a  remarkable 
series  of  events  which  attests  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  American  business  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  society  In  which  It  flourishes: 
On  September  12,  1967,  the  insurance  com- 
panies In  this  country  agreed  to  commit  $1 
billion  of  their  funds  for  Investments  In 
city  core  areas  to  Improve  housing  condi- 
tions and  to  finance  Job  creating  enterprises. 
Some  of  these  resources  are  already  financ- 
ing promising  bousing  projects  and  insur- 
ance company  executives  and  officials  of  this 
AdminlEtratln  are  working  together  to  de- 
velop other  projects. 

A  project  has  been  launched  to  use  sur- 
plus Federal  lands  to  meet  the  housing  needs 
of  our  cities  in  which  the  efforts  of  private 
developers  will  be  the  most  important  sin- 
gle element. 

A  Committee,  headed  by  Edgar  F  Kaiser 
and   composed   of    distinguished   industrial- 


ists, banker,  labor  leaders  and  specialists 
m  urban  affairs  Is  examining  every  possible 
means  of  encouraging  the  development  of  a 
large-scale  efficient  construction  and  reha- 
bilitation industry  to  reclaim  the  corroded 
core  of  the  American  city. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Kaiser 
Committee  we  have  begun  the  "Turnkey 
Plus"  project  to  encourage  private  Industry 
not  only  to  develop  and  build,  but  also  to 
manoge  public  housing. 

In  this  effort,  we  will  again  attempt  to 
bring  the  great  resources  of  the  private  sector 
to  bear  on  a  critical  national  problem. 
Through  the  great  talents  and  energies  of 
private  industry,  with  full  supfKirt  from  the 
Federal  Government,  we  hope  to: 

Bring  new  Job  training  opportunities  In 
existing  plants  to  the  hard  core  unemployed. 

Create  new  Jobs  and  new  training  oppor- 
tunities for  the  seriously  disadvantaged  in 
plants  which  will  be  established  In  or  near 
areas  of  concentrated  unemployment. 

Encourage  new  enterprises  combining  the 
resources  of  big  and  small  businesses  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  and  Job  training  opportunities  for 
the  disadvantaged. 

To  initiate  this  effort,  the  resources  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  Defense.  Labor. 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration WTll  be  combined  to  provide  maxi- 
mum assistance  and  to  minimize  the  added 
cost  of  these  in  private  industry  willing  to 
assume  responsibility  for  providing  training 
and  work  opportunities  for  the  seriously  dis- 
advantaged- 

Initially,  nearly  $40  million  from  a  wide 
variety  of  existing  programs  will  be  made 
available,  as  will  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  surplus  Federal  property  and  excess  Fed- 
eral equipment. 

We  Will  offer  to  private  Industry: 

A  full  spectrum  of  aid  to  assist  them  in 
recruiting,  counselling,  training,  and  provid- 
ing health  and  other  needed  services  to  the 
disadvantaged. 

Aid  which  will  enable  them  to  experiment 
with  new  ways  to  overcome  the  transporta- 
tion barriers  now  sepstratlng  men  and  women 
from  Jobs. 

Surplus  Federal  land,  technical  assistance 
and  funds  to  facilitate  the  construction  of 
new  plants  in  or  near  areas  of  concentrated 
unemployment. 

Excess  Federal  equipment  to  enable  them 
to  train  more  disadvantaged  people. 

Assistance  to  Joint  enterprises  combining 
the  resources  of  big  and  small  businesses  to 
bring  Jobs  and  training  opportunities  to  the 
disadvantaged. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  direct  this 
test  program  and  insure  that  all  available 
Federal  resources  are  utilized.  The  Secretary 
of  Conunerce  will  designate  a  full-time  Spe- 
cial Representative  as  the  single  point  of 
contact  for  private  employers  participating 
m  this  project.  The  Special  Representative 
will  provide  employers  with  one-stop  service 
for  the  entire  Federal  Goverrmient  and  will 
make  whatever  arrangements  are  appropriate 
with  the  various  Federal  agencies  for  all 
forms  of  Federal  assistance. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  designate  a  full- 
time  officer  in  the  Manpower  Administration 
to  work  with  the  Special  Representative  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  In  connection 
With  the  training  and  employment  elements 
of  these  projects. 

I  have  also  asked  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense. Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
the  Administrators  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  assist  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  In  this  test  program  and 
lo  assign  a  single  official  in  their  agencies 
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who  will  coordinate  their  efforts  In  support 
of  thU  program. 

ProvUlon  will  b«  made  for  contlntUng 
liaison  with  local  projects  and  for  carelul 
research  and  evaluation  to  crystallize  fleld 
experience  Into  guidelines  for  futxue  action. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  lnvlt«  corporations  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  Join  this  new  effort  to  bring  mean- 
ingful employment  to  disadvantaged  citi- 
zens both  In  existing  plants  and.  where 
feasible,  in  new  locations  near  areas  of  con- 
centrated unemployment. 

I  have  directed  each  Department  and 
Agency  of  this  Government  to  give  top  pri- 
ority to  all  phases  of  this  important  effort. 


PRIVATE  HOUSING  MONEY  SHOULD 
BENEFIT  CITIES 

Mr,  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Fulton]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  American  insurance  companies' 
plan  to  invest  In  the  building  and  im- 
provement of  housing  in  the  Nation's 
deteriorated  slum  areas  is  Indeed  note- 
worthy. I  join  the  applause  that  greeted 
it,  and  I  ask  that  the  Record  include  the 
editorial  remarks  of  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean  which,  on  September  16.  also 
praised  the  companies'  involvement  in 
the  problems  of  the  Nation's  cities.  The 
editorial  is  as  follows: 
PRrvATS  HousrNC  Monet  Should  Benettt 
Crrnig 

The  Nation's  life  Insurance  Industry  has 
agreed  to  Invest  SI  bUllon  of  mortgage  money 
to  build  and  improve  housing  In  the  big  city 
slums. 

The  decision  Is  a  hopeful  step  toward 
greater  involvement  of  big  business  In  the 
problems  of  the  nation's  cities — an  effort  in 
which  business  has  as  great  an  Interest  as 
anyone  else. 

The  350  Insurance  companies  participating 
In  the  plan  will  Incur  little  risk  to  their  In- 
vestment, since  the  loans  will  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  But 
the  companies  wlU  have  to  accept  somewhat 
lower  Interest  rates  than  they  could  get  in 
other  Investments,  This  represents  a  finan- 
cial sacrifice  for  the  companies  In  a  com- 
mendable effort  to  serve  the  public  Interest. 

The  •!  billion  which  the  companies  will 
put  Into  the  plan  represents  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  approximately  H6  billion 
which  the  companies  have  to  invest  each 
year.  There  may  be  additional  investments 
In  slum  housing  later,  but  the  companies 
are  not  committing  themselves  on  this  yet. 

The  plan  does  not  Involve  government 
spending,  except  for  the  guaranteeing  of  the 
loans  by  the  FHA.  Each  participating  life 
Insurance  company  will  negotiate  Individ- 
ually with  each  borrower,  and  there  will  be 
no  centralized  machinery  for  coordinating 
the  program.  The  money  will  go  for  projects 
In  slum  areas  which  would  ordinarily  not  be 
financed    under    normal    business    practices. 

The  plan  has  possibilities  of  becoming  a 
positive  effort  between  business  and  govern- 
ment to  clear  slums  and  improve  the  hous- 
ing conditions  of  millions  of  Americans. 

One  possible  stumbllngblock  to  be  avoided 
ts  the  threat  of  establishing  segregated  hous- 
ing patterns  and  recreating  ghettoes  out 
of  the  old  Blums.  This  problem  Is  great 
enough  In  redevelopment  Involving  all  gov- 


ernment funds.  The  situation  could  be  even 
more  troublesome  where  private  funds  are 
Involved. 

Federal  housing  officials.  In  meetings  In 
Nashville  Wednesday  night,  appeared  to  be 
confused  about  this  aspect  of  the  EdgehlU 
urban  renewal  project, 

Mr.  Deane  C,  Tucker,  member  of  an  ad- 
visory team  from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  said  the  project 
probably  would  create  a  ghetto  unless  the 
Nashville  Housing  Authority  alters  present 
Intent,  "We  would  prefer  that  It  not  end 
up  In  all-Negro  housing,"  he  said,  "but  It 
probably  will." 

Mr.  Gerald  Glmre,  executive  director  NHA. 
said  the  agency  Intended  to  rebuild  the 
ghetto,  "We  want  to  preserve  the  neighbor- 
hood but  create  a  better  environment." 

Slum  clearance  and  the  redevelopment  of 
ghettoes  obviously  present  many  agorUzlng 
problems.  If  private  funds  are  to  be  invested 
to  the  best  advantage,  It  seems  that  the  fed- 
eral agencies  are  going  to  have  to  decide  on 
some  clear  agreement  for  investing  govern- 
ment funds. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  URGES 
CONTINUATION  OF  RENT  SUP- 
PLEMENT PROGRAM 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr,  Anntjnzio]  may  extend  liis 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
surance companies'  declared  intention 
to  invest  large  sums  in  rent  supplement 
housing  is  good  indication  that  private 
enterprise  is  enlisted  In  the  Nation's  total 
effort  to  Improve  living  conditions  In  our 
cities.  The  Chicago  Sun-Times  on  Sep- 
tember 24  discussed  this  development 
and  suggested  that  the  House  cannot 
ignore  the  companies'  show  of  faith  in 
America,  and  should  provide  the  means 
for  continuing  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. 'With  permission  I  Insert  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues: 

The  House  Must  Aid  the  CrriES 

The  Senate  has  responded  to  the  reality 
of  the  times  by  approving  enough  model- 
city  and  rent-supplement  funds  to  get  the 
program  under  way.  Now  it  is  up  to  mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  reverse  themselves  and 
follow  the  Senate's  lead. 

The  Senate  last  week  allotted  $537,000,000 
for  model  cities.  The  House  In  May  set  the 
figure  at  $237,000,000.  The  Senate  approved 
$40,000,000  for  rent  subsidy,  the  House  ap- 
proved nothing.  The  Senate  bill  now  goes  to 
House  conference,  and  It  Is  Incumbent  on 
the  conference  either  to  adopt  the  Senate 
figure  or  offer  a  reasonable  compromise. 

The  administration  has  pledged  to  cut 
some  non-war  spending,  and  It  should.  Yet 
there  are  programs  that  must  be  given  over- 
riding priority,  because  they  benefit  both  the 
poor  and  the  general  economy.  Model-city 
and  rent-subsidy  programs  mean  slum  clear- 
ance and  new  construction,  with  resultant 
Jobs,  private  profit  and  tax  revenue. 

The  life  Insurance  Industry  recently 
pledged  $1  billion  as  backing  for  construc- 
tion of  housing  whose  tenants  would  be 
aided  by  rent-supplement  money.  That's  a 
billion  dollars  worth  of  faith  In  common 
sense  that  the  House  simply  cant  Ignore,  It's 
time  to  allow  a  cure  for  urban  sickness  to 
begin. 


October  2,  1967 

NEW  HOPE  FOR  DICKEY 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  New 
England  needs  it  and  the  vast  majority 
of  New  England  people  want  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  hydroelectric  power 
project. 

To  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
supported  my  efforts  to  bring  about  con- 
struction of  this  needed  project,  I  extend 
my  deepest  gratitude.  Their  votes  for 
Dickey  have  been  votes  for  New  Eng- 
land's welfare  and  progress. 

To  those  esteemed  colleagues  who  have 
seen  fit  to  oppose  me  and  have  sought 
to  prevent  or  delay  Dickey's  construction. 
I  issue  another  call  that  they  reexamine 
the  facts.  There  is  no  legitimate  basis 
to  justify  opposition  to  this  project.  The 
need  for  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated, 
and  its  merits  established  beyond  any 
doubt. 

Especially  do  I  urge  those  of  my  New 
England  colleagues  who  have  opposed 
the  Dickey  project  to  reconsider  their 
position.  I  do  so  confident  that  their  op- 
position does  not  reflect  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  their  constituents.  The 
many  expressions  of  support  I  have  re- 
ceived from  labor,  consumer,  and  other 
organizations  as  well  as  from  numerous 
individuals  throughout  New  England 
have  persuaded  me  that  this  is  the  case. 

Leading  New  England  newspapers 
share  my  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
project  and  the  broad  support  it  enjoys 
in  the  area.  The  Providence  Journal  is 
one  of  those  newspapers. 

On  September  19,  1967,  it  published 
an  editorial  endorsing  Dickey,  reiterating 
the  fact  that  it  is  important  to  all  New 
England  and  strongly  urging  its  support 
by  all  Representatives  of  the  area.  In  a 
desire  to  share  this  excellent  editorial 
with  all  my  colleagues,  and  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  them  may  be  persuaded  to 
lend  me  their  support,  I  place  this  edi- 
torial in  the  Record: 

New    Hope    for    Dickey 

Hope  for  the  buffeted  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  public  power  project  In  northern 
Maine  Is  flickering  again.  The  White  House 
Itself  has  taken  the  lead  In  gathering  sup- 
porters of  the  big  dam  for  another  effort  at 
winning  approval  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Deletion  of  the  modest  1.7  million  dollar 
appropriation  for  this  project  from  the  giant 
four  billion  dollar  public  works  bill  by  the 
House  carried  a  sad  commentarj-  on  the  state 
of  regional  cooperation  in  New  England,  The 
negative  vote  of  16  New  England  congress- 
men of  both  parties  was  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  regional  "split  personality"  that  New 
England  no  longer  can  afford.  The  region 
already  has  fallen  behind  other  sections  of 
the  country  In  economic  growth;  and  long- 
range  forecasts  Indicate  that  dramatic  meas- 
urers will  be  needed  to  halt  that  trend. 

The  arguments  for  the  Dickey  project  are 
straightforward  enough.  It  will  provide  up 
to  700.000  kilowatts  of  "peaking  power"  that 
is  needed  for  high  demand  periods  and  emer- 
gency use — the  kind  of  demand  for  which 
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steam  plants  are  uneconomic.  It  is  needed 
as  a  "yardstick"  against  which  to  measvire 
the  performance  and  rates  of  privately  gen- 
erated power  In  an  area  that  has  the  highest 
electric  rates  In  the  nation.  It  Is  an  op- 
portunity to  get  a  needed  facility  for  New 
England  with  the  aid  of  federal  funds  which, 
in  the  power  fleld,  have  all  gone  elsewhere — 
to  the  South  and  the  West — In  the  past. 

The  private  utilities  have  lobbied  Congress 
hard  on  this  Issue.  The  Irony  of  the  split 
New  England  position  in  the  House  Is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  the  Dickey  appro- 
priation was  the  only  one  deleted  on  the 
house  floor  from  a  huge  bill  containing 
projects  for  all  other  parts  of  the  cotmtry. 
The  argument  of  the  private  companies  that 
they  can  provide  the  needed  power  without 
Dickey  would  ring  less  hollowly  If  the  mere 
threat  of  the  project,  plus  the  abortive  pro- 
posal to  Import  two  million  kilowatts  of 
Canadian  hydro  power,  had  not  already  re- 
sulted  In   some   voluntary   rate  reductions. 

Nor  does  the  llth-hour  opposition  of  a 
Maine  conservation  group  sit  well  with 
many  supporters  who  are  equally  concerned 
about  preservation  of  natural  resources.  In 
fact,  to  some  this  opposition  smacks  of 
breach  of  faith  because  many  backers  of  a 
St.  John  River  power  dam  concurred  In  cur- 
tailment of  the  project  In  order  to  preserve 
the  recreational  treasure  of  the  tributary  Al- 
lagash  River. 

While  the  Senate  can  be  expected  to  re- 
store the  appropriation  that  will  keep  the 
Dickey  project  alive,  the  more  conservative 
cast  of  the  House  this  year  leaves  the  final 
outcome  still  In  doubt.  House  members 
would  be  performing  a  high  public  service  to 
take  their  cue  from  the  White  House  when 
the  report  of  the  conference  committee 
comes  back  to  them  for  approval.  A  vote  for 
Dickey  will  be  a  vote  for  progress  In  New 
England. 

CALL    TO   CONGRESS   FOR   ACTION 
NOW 

Mr.  UDALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  v.'as  no  objection, 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joseph  A. 
Beirne,  president  of  the  Conununications 
Workers  of  America,  and  a  vice  president 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  recently  declared  that 
there  is  strong  public  support  for  stepped 
up  congressional  action  on  housing,  edu- 
cation, and  employment. 

Mr.  Beirne  based  his  statement  on 
early  reaction  all  over  the  Nation  to  the 
union  s  nationwide  petition  to  Congress. 
He  .'^aid  in  an  interview  on  "Labor  News 
Conference,"  AFL-CIO  public  service 
program,  heard  on  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System,  that  most  Americans 
seek  effective  answers  to  the  problems  of 
slums. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  text  of  the  broadcast  interview 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  "La- 
bor News  Conference."  Sept,  26.  1967] 
Call  to  Congress  for  Action  Now 

Guest:  Joseph  A.  Beirne,  president  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America,  and  a 
vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Panel:  Alan  Adams,  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  Business  Week  magazine  Mur- 
ray Seeger,  economic  correspondent  for  News- 
week magazine. 


Moderator:  Harry  W,  Plannery. 
PiANNKRT,  Labor  News  Conference.  Wel- 
come to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Con- 
ference, a  public  affairs  program  brought  to 
you  by  the  AFL-CIO,  Labor  News  Conference 
brings  together  leading  AFL-CIO  representa- 
tives and  ranking  members  of  the  press.  To- 
day's guest  is  Joseph  A.  Beirne,  president  of 
the  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
and  a  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Early  this  month,  the  Communications 
Workers  launched  a  nationwide  drive  for 
petitions  calling  on  Congress  to  provide  Jobs, 
housing  and  education  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  cities.  Here  to  question  Mr,  Beirne  about 
the  progress  of  the  union's  petition  effort  and 
what  it  Is  hoped  will  be  accomplished  by  It, 
are  Murray  Seeger,  economic  correspondent 
for  Newsweek  magazine,  and  Alan  Adams, 
Washington  correspwndent  for  Business  Week 
magazine.  Your  moderator,  Harry  W,  Flan- 
nerv. 

And  now.  Mr.  Adams,  I  believe  you  have 
the  first  question. 

Adams.  Mr.  Beirne,  your  union  has  launched 
this  signature  campaign — this  petition  to 
Congress — why  does  your  union  feel  that 
such  a  petition  Is  necessary  at  this  time? 
These  Issues  have  been  before  Congress  for 
some  time  now. 

Beirne.  Well,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  Mr. 
Adams. 

First  and  foremost,  we  are  concerned  about 
what  is  happening  In  the  country  The  riots 
in  many  cities  during  the  summer  pinpointed 
the  neglect  of  areas  in  our  big  cities,  as  well 
as  the  neglect  of  millions  of  people  through- 
out the  country. 

Our  concern  stems  from  the  reactions  that 
have  appeared  in  Congress — reactions  typi- 
fied bv  the  vote  of  the  House  on  the  original 
rat  extermin.Ttlon  bill  in  July— the  reaction 
In  Congress  In  handling  riots  by  passing,  or 
trying  to  pass,  a  law  controlling  riots — to 
send  people  to  Jail  for  fomenting  them. 

And.  finally,  we  believe  that  a  hardening 
of  attitudes  is  setting  in  among  Americans 
toward  the  problems  that  we  have.  The  hard- 
ening would  make  It  impossible  for  the  kind 
of  progress  needed  In  the  ,areas  of  poverty 
that  actuailv  exist. 

So.  thinking  about  ways  In  which  we  could 
affect  Congress — ways  in  which  we  could  go 
to  our  own  members  and  have  them  think 
about  the  problems  that  face  us  in  this  na- 
tion— we  latched  upon  this  method  of  edu- 
cating our  own  members  on  the  need  for  Jobs 
and  housing  and  education  by  getting  signa- 
tures of  the  public  to  present  to  Congress, 
We  hope  to  thereby  persuade  Congress  to  do 
what  I  believe,  way  down  deep,  most  of  the 
American  people  want  to  do — the  right 
thing — to  solve  the  problems  stemming  from 
our  disadvantaged  citizens 

Seeger,  Mr.  Beirne.  what  is  wrong  with 
Congress?  Why  did  Congress  react  in  such 
a  negative  way  to  the  events  of  this  sum- 
mer? Why  has  Congress  turned  down  bills 
like  the  rat  extermination  bill? 

BiiRNE,  Well,  my  personal  opinion,  Mr, 
Seeger.  is  that  they  reacted  as  they  did  be- 
cause they  had  no  answers  to  the  problems 
And,  having  no  answers.  It  Is  quite  under- 
standable. Congressmen,  I  have  noticed,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  group  of  people 
in  America,  are  apt  to  react  to  their  own 
frustrations  In  a  most  negative  way.  Now, 
most  people  do  that,  but  I  h.^ve  noticed  that 
Congressmen,  because  they  are  in  a  fish  bowl, 
tend  to  show  their  reactions  more  th.in  others 
do.  Having  no  answers,  and  recognizing  that 
something  must  be  done,  in  their  frustra- 
tion, they  howled  Instead  of  quietly  thinking 
about  the  things  that  might  be  answers  to 
these  problems. 

Adams.  Mr,  Belme,  your  petition  will  be 
circulated  throughout  most  of  September, 
When  the  signature  drive  Is  over,  do  you 
think  it  win  reflect  that  the  people's  views 
are  reallv  hardening  on  the  subject,  or.  do 
vou  think  It  will  show  that  they  are  con- 


cerned and  want  Congress  to  do  something 
positive  In  this  area'' 

Beirne,  Well,  we  are  going  out  for  more 
than  a  million  signatures.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  we  will  succeed  In  getting 
many  more  than  a  million  signatures  In 
some  46  of  our  50  states.  Many  governors 
have  signed  our  petitions  and  It  Is  our  hope 
that  we  can  persuade  them  to  accompany 
our  people  to  Washington  to  meet  with  the 
Congressional  delegations  of  their  states. 
Meeting  with  the  Congressional  delegations, 
we  want  to  talk  about  the  points  that  are 
made  in  the  petitions — jobs,  for  Instance — 
having  the  federal  government  become  the 
employer  of  last  resort.  In  other  words.  If  a 
person  Is  willing  and  able  to  work,  but  can't 
find  a  Job  In  private  enterprise,  then  It  Is 
the  obligation  of  society  to  provide  gainful 
employment  at  a  fair  wage  for  that  person. 
And,  we  hope  to  educate  the  Congress  on 
that  p>olnt. 

Now.  we  believe  that  our  own  members, 
getting  behind  this  drive  and  taking  the 
time  to  tell  people  what  Is  behind  each  of 
these  three  major  Items — Jobs,  housing  and 
education — Is  an  educational  process.  We 
have  had  so  many  stewards  of  our  union  who 
have  enthusiastically  gone  out  to  get  sig- 
natures that  we  know  the  educational  pro- 
gram works.  We  already  have  reports  from 
stewards  about  some  of  the  reslEta.nce  they 
run  into.  But,  when  they  explain  It  to  the 
people,  they  sign  the  petitions.  So,  there  Is 
no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  our  organization, 
in  Its  own  small  way.  Is  making  a  terrific  Im- 
pact with  this  educational  process. 

Flannert.  Do  these  stewards  get  only  sig- 
natures of  members  of  the  Communications 
Workers?  Tou  don't  have  a  million  members. 
Beirne.  No— they  are  not  limited  to  Just 
our  own  membership.  There  are  some  440.- 
000  members  of  the  Communications  Work- 
ers of  America — and  there  are  at  least  two 
or  three  other  people  In  the  families  of  our 
members.  This  brings  us  to  more  than  a 
million  people  In  the  family  of  the  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America,  But,  we  are 
going  beyond  our  own  Jurisdiction  as  a 
union.  We  are  reaching  the  public.  This  Is  a 
public  problem,  so,  the  members  are  reaching 
as  many  citizens  of  their  communities  as 
they  can. 

Adams  Mr  Betrne,  how  are  these  petitions 
being  circulated?  Where  will  the  public  see 
them,  look  them  over  and,  perhaps,  sign 
them? 

Beirne.  Well,  it  is  handled  in  different  ways 
In  various  parts  of  the  country.  We  want  to 
involve  as  many  of  our  stewards  as  possible 
in  the  program.  Very  often,  they  take  the 
petitions  to  the  people  In  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Flannert,  Stewards  are  imlon  ofl3clals  of 
some  kind? 

Beirne.  Union  representatives  at  the  lower 
echelon  of  the  union  structure.  Tliey  work 
alongside  other  members  day  in  and  day  out. 
They  handle  the  small  problems  that  arise 
each  day  when  humans  axe  working  together. 
We  have  some  60,000  stewards  throughout 
the  countrr.  They  will  be  seeing  their  own 
neighbors.  Many  of  them  belong  to  clubs  of 
one  kind  or  another  and  will  circulate  peti- 
tions there.  I  know  of  an  instance  where  one 
of  our  members,  a  veteran  of  Korea,  went  to 
his  post  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  got  the  members  of  that  organization  to 
sign  the  petition,  I  know  that  In  New  York 
City  thev  have  a  table  on  the  street.  In  the 
first  week  that  they  had  the  table  there  they 
got  the  signatures  of  thousands  of  people  who 
took  the  time  to  stop  and  read  the  big  sign 
that  carried  our  message.  After  reading  It 
and  talking  to  the  person  manning  the  table, 
thev  found  that  they  were  in  agreement  with 
what  we  were  trying  to  do  and  signed  the 
petition, 

Seeger  What  kind  of  Jobs  wotUd  you  have 
the  government  provide,  Mr,  Belme?  Are  we 
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talking  about  the  old  leaf-raklng  Idea  of  the 
depression  days? 

Beixnb.  If  all  we  have  to  do  la  rake  leaves, 
then  let's  rake  the  leaves.  At  least  our  streets 
and  our  parks  would  be  clean. 

But,  there  is  so  much  unflnlshed  business 
that  only  the  federal  government  can  tackle, 
that  you  would  finally  get  to  leaf-raklng, 
way.  way  down  the  Ine. 

I'll  give  but  a  few  examples. 

Back  In  the  '30's.  when  the  WPA  (Works 
Progress  Administration i .  the  PWA  (Public 
Works  Administration)  and  all  the  other 
Initiated  organizations  began,  great  fiin  was 
poked  at  the  building  of  bridges.  Everyone 
remembered  the  raking  of  leaves.  But.  any 
motorist  traveling  on  our  highways,  If  he 
would  take  the  time  to  stop,  w  juld  see  that 
many  of  the  sturdy  bridges  !n  use  today  were 
built  by  the  WPA  back  in  1934  and  1935 
Those  bridges  certainly  have  served  a  very 
usfful  purpa=e,  and  they  are  there  long  after 
the  leaf-raklng  has  been  forgotten. 

But.  If  It  gets  to  leaf-raklng.  yes,  If  this 
win  keep  people  off  the  streets,  particularly 
young  men  and  young  women  One  statistic 
we  ought  to  burn  Into  our  memories  Is  this — 
for  every  Negro  In  poverty  there  are  two 
whites  In  poverty.  So  this  Is  not  a  race  ques- 
tion, although  the  riots  last  summer  would 
lead  many  to  believe  that  everything  con- 
nected with  poverty  and  disadvantage  Is  a 
race  question.  It  Is  not. 

Congress  Is  seeking  right  now  to  cut  Into 
the  Appalachia  program.  Well,  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  white  citizens 
whoee  forebears  came  to  this  country  early 
In  Its  ILft>  who  are  absolutely  desolate  now — 
people  who  have  absolutely  nothing  except 
what  comes  out  of  the  Appalachia  program 
They  are  human  beings  They  are  Americans. 
They  are  white  No  race  Is  involved  They  are 
of  sturdy  stock  that  has  been  in  this  country 
since  Itfl  founding  days  The  rest  of  society  In 
our  judgment,  owes  those  human  beings  the 
best  It  can  give  them.  If  Congress  cuts  down 
on  the  Appalachia  program,  the  degradation 
of  children  would  be  even  worse.  This  is  un- 
thinkable, as  far  as  we  are  concerned 

Ad.^ms.  Mr  Belrne.  Jobs,  with  the  govern- 
ment as  the  employer  of  last  resort.  Is  Just 
one  phise  of  your  program.  Tou  talk  about 
education  and  housing  How  do  these  fit  Into 
what  you  feel  Congress  should  do'' 

BrERNB  Well,  take  housing.  I  believe  that 
every  person  should  walk  Into  the  slums  In 
our  cities — walk  Into  the  alums  In  the  coun- 
tryside— the  rural  slums — and  take  a  look  at 
the  kind  of  housing  many  Americans  live  In. 
I  have  heard  people  come  back  from  visits  to 
other  countries,  and  say  they  have  seen  the 
Blums — in  Lima.  Peru,  for  example  They  were 
Just  astounded  at  the  lllth.  They  were  Just 
astounded  at  the  way  human  beings  are 
living  at  the  anlma!  Ipvel. 

Well,  you  don't  have  to  go  to  Peru  to  see 
that  sort  of  thing,  "ifou  can  go.  here  In  Wash- 
ington. DC.  Tou  can  go  In  New  York  City. 
You  can  go  in  Chicago.  In  Detroit.  You  can  go 
in  St.  Louis.  I  could  name  countless  cities  In 
which  you  would  find  exactly  the  same  con- 
ditions— where  human  beings  are  living  Just 
a  short  step  above  the  level  of  animals. 

Now.  how  do  you  take  care  of  that?  Well, 
there  Is  only  one  way. 

So  long  as  private  enterprise,  so  long  as  real 
estate  operators  look  at  the  almighty  dollar 
and  forget  that  the  dollars  they  are  collect- 
ing— and  many  of  them  welfare  dojlars — are 
being  collected  from  people  who  don't  even 
have  four  decent  walls  or  a  decent  roof  over 
their  heads — when  the  private  sector  will  not 
take  the  steps  needed  to  clean  up  these 
areas — when  the  cities  do  not  have  the 
money — when  the  state  cannot  tax  enough 
to  take  care  of  It— then  we  say  that  the  fed- 
eral government,  working  In  conjtinctlon 
with  the  states  and  the  municipalities  and 
the  private  sector,  has  an  obligation  to  take 
the  lead.  It  Is  the  only  organized  group  In 
America  with  the  strength  and  the  wealth 


capable  of  taking  the  lead  to  clean  up  these 
slums.  If  these  areas  can't  be  repaired,  then 
get  the  bulldozers  and  level  them — build  the 
kind  of  houses  that  human  beings  should 
live  in. 

Now.  that  Is  on  bousing.  It  will  take  a 
couple  of  billion  dollars  to  get  It  going,  but  I 
am  sure  that  we  have  the  kind  of  talent  In 
the  private  sector  that  once  the  federal  gov- 
ernment took  the  lead,  would  come  forward 
with  their  skills,  with  their  expertise,  and 
with  their  dollars  and  make  our  slums  decent 
pla,ces. 

On  education,  we  happen  to  believe  that 
public  education  Is  worth  fighting  for.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  many  peo- 
ple screamed  that  If  we  had  public  schools, 
there  wouldn't  be  enough  money  to  send  all 
the  children  In  America  to  school.  Well,  that 
has  been  proven  wrong  and  we  now  have  re- 
quired public  education,  usually,  up  to  the 
16th  year — about  half  way  through  high 
school,  or  about  10  years  of  basic  education. 

Well,  a  century  has  gone  by  since  that  was 
established.  We  think  it  la  time  to  re-examine 
our  education  policies. 

In  this  age  of  space,  when  we  are  thinking 
of  defenses  against  China,  with  mlssllec  that 
go  so  fast  that  the  eye  can't  follow  them — 
when  we  are  thinking  of  a  communications 
system  with  but  three  satellites  to  connec; 
the  entire  world  In  split-second.  Instanta- 
neous electronic  connection — in  this  kind 
of  age,  it  Is  time  for  us  to  go  beyond  the 
concept  that  every  child  up  to  the  age  of  16 
Is  entitled  to  a  free  public  education.  It  Is 
time  for  us  to  ask  ourselves,  is  not  every  child 
entitled  to  a  free  education  from  pre-klnder- 
garten  to  the  doctorate  degree.  If  the  ability 
and  desire  of  the  person  leads  to  It? 

In  the  Communlciilons  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, we  have  answered  that.  We  have  said 
yes.  Every  person  is  entitled  to  a  free  public 
education  from  pre-kindergarten  through 
the  doctorate  degree,  with  only  desire,  moti- 
vation and  ability  as  the  criteria. 

Now.  we  can  afford  It.  And,  we  will  get  more 
back  In  taxes  from  people  who  are  equipped 
to  earn  more  money  than  we  will  by  plddUng 
around  trying  to  revise  an  antiquated  school 
system  It  needs  revision. 

Seiger.  Mr.  Belrne.  the  Administration 
has  leeislatlon  before  Congress  covering  most 
of  these  areas  you  have  been  talking  about. 
Are  you  going  to  tell  your  people  that  these 
pieces  of  legislation  are  what  they  should 
be  supporting,  or.  don't  these  go  far  enough'' 
What  Is  your  feeling  about  that? 

Beir.ne.   My   feeling   is   twofold. 

First,  to  go  back  to  my  opening  remarks, 
we  think  there  is  a  hardening  in  Congress  as 
a  result  of  the  riots.  There  Is  a  frustration 
that  causes  them  to  duck  the  real  hard  an- 
swers that  are  self-evident.  The  hard  an- 
swers are  the  three  I  mentioned.  And.  most 
people  agree  on  that. 

We  hope  to  unfreeze  the  approach  that 
Congress  has  taken.  It  Is  so  awfully  negative. 

Now,  the  bills  that  are  before  the  Con- 
gress In  these  three  areas- — and  there  is  no 
Administration  bill  that  I  know  of  on  em- 
ployment— but  on  housing  and  education, 
yes,  they  are  Insufficient,  So,  we  go  beyond 
supporting  what  the  Administration  has  pro- 
posed. We  go  much  beyond  that.  We  need 
massive  action  What  Is  being  proposed  Is 
Just  the  normal,  routine,  political  approach 
to  problems — keeping  the  hard  economic 
view  as  the  criteria,  rather  than  the  soft 
human  problem.  In  Roosevelt's  day,  prop- 
erty rights  versus  human  rights  was  the  blp 
Issue  of  public  dialogue.  Well.  It's  back  with 
lis.  I  believe,  and  always  have,  that  human 
rights  and  human  needs  are  the  great  areas 
In  which  our  federal  government  must  give 
leadership.  Yes.  we  go  beyond  what  Is  being 
proposed.  In  one  area  they  haven't  urged 
anything — namely  employment — and  we 
think  this  Is  a  big  key. 

Adams.  Well,  there  Is  a  pragmatic  Issue 
that  goes  along  with  this,  Mr.  Belrne.  Does 


your  union  have  a  solution  to  how  the  bill 
for  these  programs  Is  going  to  be  paid  by 
the  federal  government? 

Beirne  Yes,  this  Is  a  very  simple  thing 
that  gets  awfully  confused  at  times.  But. 
to  face  right  up  to  the  answer,  you  pay  a:: 
bills  through  taxes  and  In  no  other  way.  It 
has  always  been  that  way,  and  It  always  will 
be  that  way.  where  a  group  of  people  get 
together  In  their  own  society  and  want  s 
government  to  keep  order.  And  so.  we  will 
pay  the  taxes.  It  Is  just  that  simple 

Fi-\NNERT.  Would  It  save  money  In  the  long 
run? 

Beirnx.  Of  course  It  would  save  money  It 
has  been  proven  time  after  time  after  time, 
that  the  greater  the  opportunity  for  people 
to  earn  higher  salaries  and  better  wages, 
the  more  money  automatically  flows  into 
government  through  taxes,  because  they  are 
participating  In  the  economy,  they  are  par- 
ticipating In  the  affairs  of  the  country,  they 
are  paying  their  way. 

Flannebv.  Would  you  also  say  that  If  these 
programs  went  Into  effect  this  year  that 
there  w-ouldn't  be  any  riots  next  year? 

Beirne.  No.  because  again,  we  have  to  go 
back,  and  keep  emphasizing  so  that  every- 
body will  understand,  that  the  riots  are  only 
an  effect.  We  have  to  get  at  the  cause  of 
the  riots  And  the  cause  of  the  riots  Is  dep- 
rivation. Now.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to 
know  that  the  federal  government  is  not 
going  to  move  fast  enough  to  eliminate  the 
utter  deprivation  that  e.xists  in  so  many  of 
our  cities  by  next  year  So,  therefore,  the 
possibility  of  riots  has  to  be  looked  st 
squarely.  It  is  there. 

Seegeh.  We  keep  hearing  from  Congress- 
men the  argument  that  these  kinds  of  pro- 
grams are  butter,  when  the  big  bills  that  we 
are  trying  to  pay  now  are  for  guns  In  Viet- 
nam. What  Is  your  answer  to  that  argument? 

Beirne.  Well.  I  think  we  can  have  butter 
and  bread,  and  also  live  up  to  our  interna- 
tional obligations.  To  me.  It  Is  again  the 
question  of  how  much  taxes  can  we  afford. 
The  last  proposal  was  a  10  percent  surtax, 
and  we  certainly  can  afford  a  10  percent 
surtax.  We  can  afford  much  more  than  that. 
These  are  the  things  we  have  to  start  taking 
a  look  at,  so  that  the  critics  of  America  who 
say  we  have  such  a  materialistic  society,  that 
we  have  lost  our  soul,  will  be  proved  wrong 
In  America,  It  Is  the  spirit  of  the  people  who 
have  come  together  In  this  country  of  ours 
that  Is  the  real  wealth  of  the  nation. 

Flanistert.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Today's 
Labor  News  Conference  guest  was  Joseph 
A,  Belrne.  president  of  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America  and  a  vice  presl. 
dent  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Representing  the  press 
were  Alan  Ad.ams,  Washington  Correspond- 
ent for  Business  Week  magazine,  and 
Murray  Seeger.  economic  correspondent  for 
Newsweek  magazine.  This  Is  your  moderator, 
Harry  W.  Flannery.  Inviting  you  to  listen 
again  next  week.  Labor  News  Conference  Is 
a  public  affairs  production  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
produced  In  cooperation  with  the  Mutual 
Radio  Network. 


ADMINISTRATION    OF    JUSTICE    IN 
STARR  COUNTY,  TEX. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  TMr,  Brown  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matt?r. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  .Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  wi.sh  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  recent  report  prepared  by  the  Texas 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.S.  Com- 
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mission  on  Civil  Rights.  The  report  deals 
with  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Starr  County,  Tex.,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  continuing  efiorts  by  farmworkers 
in  that  area  to  organize  for  the  purposes 
of  collective  bargaining,  and  wage  and 
fringe  benefit  guarantees. 

The  facts  as  set  forth  by  the  Texas 
Advisory  Committee  are  clear,  as  well  as 
highly  revealing.  Hearings  conducted  in 
Starr  County  bear  out  the  charge  of  re- 
pression and  brutality  by  law  enforce- 
ment personnel.  Moreover,  it  is  plain  that 
law  enforcement  officials  are  not  con- 
ducting tiiemselves  in  an  impartial 
manner. 

Are  not  the  days  of  the  company  de- 
tectives over  and  done  with?  It  appalls 
me  that  American  citizens  seeking  to 
orgamze  themselves  into  unions  in  this 
year  of  1967,  are  faced  with  such  hostile 
actions  as  those  displayed  in  Starr 
County,  Tex.  I  hope  that  we  will  see  an 
end  to  such  activity  soon,  I  am  confident 
that  once  the  public  at  large  is  apprized 
of  the  facts,  they  will  show  an  indigna- 
tion similar  to  that  of  a  great  many  of 
the  Members  of  this  House. 

I  would  remind  those  present,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  farmworkers  are  still  not 
protected  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  This  inequity  can  be  corrected 
by  approval  by  the  90th  Congress  of  H.R, 
4769  and  S.  8. 

The  report  follows: 
[A  report   prepared   by  the   Texas   Advisory 

Committee    to    the    U.S.    Commission    on 

Civil  Rights) 
The    Administration    of   Justice   in    Starr 
County,  Tex. 
introduction 

On  May  25-26.  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Texas  Advisory  Committee  to  the  United 
States  Commission  on  CUil  Rights  held 
closed  meetings  at  the  Starr  County  Court- 
house. Rio  Grande  City.  Texas,  to  receive 
information  relating  to  allegations  of  de- 
nials of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  In  the 
administration  of  Justice.  These  meetings 
were  undertaken  In  response  to  requests 
from  the  League  of  United  Latin  .American 
Citizens:  the  American  G.I.  Forum;  the 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee 
AFL-CIO;  the  Texas  State  AFL-CIO:  Texas 
Advisory  Committee  members;  and  Inter- 
ested Individuals.  All  the  persons  who  ap- 
peared at  the  meeting  did  so  voluntarily  and 
their  statements  were  not  made  under  oath. 

Members  of  the  Subcommittee  present 
were  Garland  Smith,  attorney.  Weslaco; 
Rafael  H.  Flores.  attorney.  McAllen;  Albert 
Armendarlz.  attorney.  El  Paso;  and  Carlos 
Truan  of  Corpus  Christl.  Assisting  the  Sub- 
committee in  Its  investigation  was  Mr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Oliver,  Field  Representative  from 
the  South  Field  Office  of  the  United  States 
Commission  on  CU-ll  Rights. 

Approximately  30  persons  appeared  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  to  testify  and  submit 
sworn  statements  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Among  the  persons  who 
appeared  were  representatives  and  members 
of  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee.  AFL-CIO  (LTWOC);  religious 
groups;  private  community  organizations; 
attorneys  for  the  unions;  growers;  attor- 
neys for  the  growers;  the  County  Attorney; 
the  District  Attorney;  and  individual  citi- 
zens. Although  the  Texas  Rangers  received  a 
written  Invitation  to  participate  in  the 
meeting,  none  appeared. 

Early  in  1966,  the  UFWOC  began  a  cam- 
paign In  Starr  County  to  organize  persons 
employed  by  growers  and  packers.  Since  the 
beginning  of  this  drive,  there  have  been  re- 


ports aUeglng  sabotage  of  farm  machinery 
aiid  other  reports  alleging  physical  violence. 
As  a  result  of  these  allegations,  the  Starr 
County  Law  enforcement  officials  requested 
the  assistance  of  the  Texas  Rangers.  About 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  Texas 
Rangers,  the  Committee  began  to  receive  re- 
quests to  investigate  allegations  of  denials 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice, 

The  Texas  Advisory  Committee  has  for- 
warded this  report  and  recommendations  to 
the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  In  Washington.  D.C.  with  a  request 
that  they  be  made  public.  The  Staff  Direc- 
tor of  the  Commission  has  approved  this 
request. 

REPORT 

On  May  25  and  26.  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Texas  Advisory  Committee  held  closed  meet- 
ings m  Rio  Grande  City  At  these  sessions, 
the  Committee  received  Information  In- 
cluding sworn  statements  submitted  by 
members  of  the  United  Farm  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee.  AFL-CIO  (L^FWOCi 
and  other  citizens.  On  the  basis  of  this 
information,  the  Committee  concluded  that 
members  of  UFWOC  and  other  citizens  active 
In  the  organizing  campaign  have  been  denied 
their  legal  rights  In  Starr  County, 

These  denials  included : 

1.  POiyslcal  and  verbal  abuse  by  Texas 
Rangers  and  Starr  County  law  enforcement 
officials; 

2.  Failure  to  bring  promptly  to  trial  mem- 
bers and  union  organizers  against  whom 
criminal  charges  have  been  alleged: 

3.  Holding  of  union  organizers  for  many 
hours   before   they   were   released   on   bond; 

4.  Arrest  of  UFWOC  members  and  or- 
ganizers on  the  complaints  of  growers  and 
packers  without  full  Investigation  of  the 
allegations  In  the  complaints.  In  contrast, 
law  enforcement  officials  made  full  Inves- 
tigations before  acting  on  complaints  filed 
by  members   and  officers  of  UFWOC; 

5.  Encouragement  of  farm  workers  by 
Rangers   to   cross   picket    lines; 

6.  Intimidation  by  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers of  farm  workers  taking  part  In  repre- 
sentation elections; 

7.  Harassment  by  Rangers  of  UFWOC 
members,  organizers,  and  a  representative 
of  the  Migrant  Ministry  of  the  Texas  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  which  gave  the  appearance  of 
being  In  sympathy  with  the  growers  and 
packers  rather  than  the  impartiality  usually 
expected  of  law  enforcement  officers. 

The  majority  of  the  farm  workers  and 
members  of  the  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee  are  Mexican  AmericAns.  To  many 
Mexicans,  the  Texas  Rangers  are  a  symbol 
of  oppression;  their  appearance  In  Starr 
County  only  served  to  aggravate  an  already 
tense  situation.  While  the  Committee  sup- 
pyorts  fair  and  objective  law  enforcement  and 
recognizes  the  possible  need  of  Starr  Countv- 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  seek  outside 
assistance  In  this  situation.  It  questions 
whether  the  Texas  Rangers  are  the  appro- 
priate source  for  such   assistance. 

The  Committee  also  collected  informa- 
tion Indicating  that  many  Mexican  Nationals 
who  possess  alien-resident  receipt  cards 
(Green  Cards)  but  who  are  living  In  Mexico. 
are  being  utilized  as  a  source  of  labor  on 
farms  which  are  being  picketed.  Several  per- 
sons alleged  tliat  this  practice  constitutes 
a  violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of 
Federal   Immigration   Law, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based  on  the  above  findings,  the  Commit- 
tee recommends  to  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights; 

1.  That  the  Information  received  by  the 
Committee  be  transmitted  to  the  U.S.  De- 
p.irtment  of  Justice; 

2.  That  the  Commission  request  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  to  un- 
dertake Immediately  an  Investigation  of  the 


denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  in  Stan- 
County;  and  further,  that  If  the  Attorney 
General's  findings  corroborate  the  informa- 
tion obtained  by  the  Committee,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  take  Immediate  action  to 
secure  Injunctive  relief  in  Federal  District 
Court 

3  That  the  Commission  request  the  US 
Secretary  of  State,  the  \JS.  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  the  U.S.  Attorney  General, 
through  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  to  re-examine  the  regulations  and 
jXJllcies  which  permit  and  encourage  per- 
sons residing  In  Mexico  to  cross  the  border 
and  engage  In  agricultural  labor  In  the 
United  States  on  a  dally  basis  to  the  detri- 
ment of  citizens  or  other  persons  perma- 
nently residing  In  the  United  States. 

4  'That  the  Commission  continue  Its  in- 
vestigation of  denials  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  to  farm  workers  in  South  Texas  and 
other  Southwestern  states. 

The  Texas  Advisory  Committee  Intends  to 
continue  its  exploration  of  the  problems  af- 
fecting farm  workers  and  at  an  early  date 
win  seek  meetings  with  State  officials  to  ex- 
plore possible  remedies  to  the  situations  In 
Starr  County  and  to  prevent  slnailar  situa- 
tions from  arising  elsewhere  In  the  State  of 
Texas. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Brown]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday  night  last  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  to  the  Nation  from  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam. 
The  speech  was  generally  considered  to 
be  an  effort  to  allay  the  mounting  doubts 
of  the  American  people  concerning  our 
involvement  there.  The  comments  made 
after  the  speech  by  the  press  and  polit- 
ical figures  were  largely  to  the  effect  that 
nothing  new  was  said,  and  that  not  many 
doubters  would  be  convinced. 

I  watched  and  listened  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  he  spoke.  I  have  read  his  speech 
in  detail.  There  is  one  impression  that 
comes  through  clearly.  Tne  President  be- 
lieves, strongly  and  sincerely,  that  the 
course  on  which  he  has  directed  this 
country  is  the  right  course.  By  whatever 
path  he  may  have  reached  this  belief, 
and  there  are  many,  he  has  apparently 
now  so  conimitted  himself  to  it  that  he 
cannot  draw  back. 

This  is  unfortunate  for  our  countn'. 
for  the  E)emocratic  Party,  and  for  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  I  strongly  believe  that  our 
countr>'  has  made,  and  will  continue  to 
make,  its  greatest  progress  under  Demo- 
cratic leadership.  I  respect  and  admire 
the  ability  of  President  Johnson  to  de- 
velop and  to  achieve  new  goals  for  the 
progress  of  the  American  people.  But  on 
the  issue  of  Vietnam.  I  believe  that  this 
countr>'  has  been  both  wrong  in  its  ap- 
proach and  mistaken  in  its  judgments  of 
success  from  the  beginning.  In  escalat- 
ing our  commitment  to  these  errors. 
President  Johnson  is  losing  the  support 
of  the  American  people,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  And  in  mak- 
ing clear  the  sincerity  and  strength  of 
his  commitment  to  these  errors,  the  E>res- 
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Ident  1«  making  It  more  difBcult  for  his 
supporters  to  maintain  their  opposition 
to  his  Vietnam  policies  without  opposing 
him  as  a  leader  and  as  a  candidate  for 
reelection. 

The  mounting  disenchantment  of  the 
American  people  with  the  administra- 
tion's Vietnam  policy  rises  from  a  rapid- 
ly growing  awareness  of  Its  increasing 
impact  on  our  society — Increased  taxes, 
greater  casualties,  and  a  deferment  of 
action  on  many  pressing  domestic  prob- 
lems— and  an  increasing  awareness  of 
the  tenuous  grounds  on  which  this  im- 
pact is  Justified.  The  President  provided 
nothing  In  his  speech  that  would  stem 
this  disenchantment. 

Thoughtful  Americans  are  today  ques- 
tioning the  very  assumptions  on  which 
our  Involvement  is  based,  assxmiptions 
which  the  President  projects  as  almost 
to  be  taken  on  faith.  Let  me  discuss 
briefly  the  nature  of  some  of  these  as- 
sumptions, stressed  repeatedly  by  the 
President  In  San  Antonio,  and  many 
times  before. 

He  said: 

Vietnam  Is  also  the  scene  of  a  powerful 
aggression  that  Is  spurred  by  an  appetite 
for  conquest. 

The  American  people,  and  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  know  that  the  Viet- 
namese are  one  people,  with  an  over- 
whelming desire  for  national  identity, 
and  that  they  were  promised  that  na- 
tional Identity  by  the  Geneva  Conference 
of  1954.  We  have  collaborated  in  frus- 
trating that  desire  because  we  believed 
it  would  result  in  a  Communist-domi- 
nated state.  But  the  American  people 
are  now  asking  whether  a  deep  Viet- 
namese commitment  to  national  unity, 
which  we  support  in  principal  throughout 
the  world,  can  be  transformed  by  the 
words  of  the  President  into  "an  appetite 
for  conquest"  merely  because  it  is  led  by 
Commimists.  The  President  falls  to  an- 
swer, or  even  ask,  this  question. 

The  President  has  used  the  term 
"moral  commitment"  to  describe  Amer- 
ican entry  into  the  Vietnam  war.  Here 
again  the  American  people,  with  a  pro- 
found desire  to  be  guided  by  morality, 
are  questioning  any  moral  result  from 
this  involvement.  How  can  we  Judge  as 
moral  a  course  which  destroys  a  people 
we  claim  to  be  helping  to  freedom  and 
democracy?  How  can  it  be  moral  to  at- 
tempt to  convince  a  people  of  the  rlpht- 
ness  of  our  cause  by  destroying  their 
villages,  corrupting  their  cultural  values, 
buying  their  yoimg  women,  maintaining 
in  power  a  government  with  only  the 
mo6t 'tenuous  support  of  its  people,  pur- 
chasing the  support  of  that  government 
smd  its  supporting  elite  class  by  closing 
our  eyes  to  the  most  flagrant  enrichment 
of  its  oflacers  by  graft  and  corruption? 
Again  the  President's  speech  does  not 
answer  these  questions. 

The  President  attempts  in  his  speech 
to  make  the  keystone  of  our  involvement 
the  matter  of  our  own  security.  He  says, 
"But  the  key  to  all  we  have  done  is  our 
own  security."  And  the  American  people 
could  be  convinced  of  the  worth  of  our 
effort  if  they  could  see  that  one  point — 
even  if  they  questioned  all  other  points. 
But  they  cannot  see  how  the  fate  of  one- 
half  of  a  backward  Asiatic  cotmtry  can 


affect  the  secxirity  of  the  greatest  power 
on  earth. 

If  our  security  is  threatened  by  the 
possibility  of  a  neutralist  or  Communist- 
leaning  South  Vietnam,  why  was  It  not 
equally  threatened  by  the  mUltantly 
Communist  North  Vietnam?  If  we  are, 
in  fact,  threatened  by  North  Vietnam, 
why  do  we  not  act  to  destroy  North  Viet- 
nam and  replace  its  government  by  a 
military  dictatorship  favorable  to  us.  as 
we  are  doing  in  South  Vietnam?  If  the 
loss  of  South  Vietnam  would  threaten 
the  stability  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  Thai- 
land, Burma,  and  the  rest  of  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  why  did  not  the  loss  of  North 
Vietnam  pose  a  similar  threat? 

The  fact  Is  that  these  questions  have 
no  satisfactory  answer,  so  they  are  swept 
under  the  table  by  the  President  and  his 
spokesmen.  Our  original  support  of 
France  in  Indochina,  and  opposition  to 
the  nationalist  aspirations  of  that  re- 
gion, was  based  on  our  policy  of  the  con- 
tainment of  Russian  communism  and 
our  fear  that  the  fall  of  China  to  com- 
munism strengthened  the  U.S.8.R.  'We 
know  today  that  such  Is  not  the  case. 
Russia  is  as  threatened  by  Chinese  Com- 
munist nationalism  as  we  are,  and  Viet- 
namese Communist  nationalism  Is  of 
little  aid  to  Russia.  'While  the  facts 
changed,  our  policies  did  not.  Instead  we 
created  the  new  specter  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist wars  of  national  liberation  a,- 
the  vast,  new  conspiracy  against  which 
to  guard.  'We  ignored  the  fact  that  wars 
of  national  liberation  are  endemic  to 
mankind,  and  will  flourish  wherever  a 
people  are  repressed.  The  leadership  of 
such  wars  may  come  from  a  George 
Washington  or  a  Simon  Bolivar,  or  it 
may  come  from  a  Fidel  Castro  or  a  Mao 
Tse-tung — depending  on  the  course  of 
historj-.  But  it  will  come  to  every  people 
who  see  hope  for  progress  only  in  the 
violent  overthrow  of  the  status  quo. 

Yet  we  persist  in  equating  our  security 
as  a  nation  with  the  repression  of  revolu- 
tion, when  over  most  of  the  world  we 
should  be  supporting  revolution — peace- 
ful, where  possible,  but  revolution  never- 
theless. Our  repeated  and  stereotyped 
identification  of  all  revolution  as  Com- 
munist-inspired, and  our  adherence  by 
our  actions  to  the  myth  of  monolithic 
communism  as  the  ultimate  evil  in  the 
world  only  separates  us  further  from 
the  aspirations  of  the  masses  of  mankind 
oppressed  by  both  tyrannical  govern- 
ments and  tiie  even  worse  tyranny  of 
poverty  and  ignorance. 

The  true  enemy  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy Is  this  latter  tyranny.  The  mag- 
nitude of  this  problem  can  be  illustrated 
simply.  If  all  of  Asia  were  to  make  eco- 
nomic progress  at  their  present  rate  for 
a  hundred  years  they  would  be  further 
behind  the  economic  level  of  the  United 
States — assiuning  that  the  United  States 
continues  to  advance  at  its  present  rate — 
than  they  are  today,  many  times  over. 
If  the  Asian  countries  were  to  progress  at 
twice  their  present  rate  of  increase  in 
GNP  capita,  for  a  hundred  years,  their 
level  would  still  be  below  what  the  United 
States  is  today.  This  is  the  massive  fact 
that  overshadows  all  others  in  the 
world  today.  This  is  the  real  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  people  of  the  United 


States.  And  our  insistence  on  mouthing 
the  cliches  of  the  cold  war  in  the  face 
of  this  overriding  reality  Ls  the  certain 
path  to  oiu-  own  ultimate  loss  of  that 
leadership  to  which  we  may  be  entitled 
by  history,  and  the  loss  of  any  security 
for  our  people. 

The  citizens  of  this  country  are  in- 
creasingly aware  of  this  threat  to  our 
security,  and  they  look  to  the  President 
for  meaningful  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. He  has  neither  given  the  answers 
nor  posed  the  questions.  Instead,  he  has 
called  the  roll  of  client  states  whose  sub- 
servience to  our  policies  we  have  bought, 
or  pressured,  but  whose  own  problems  of 
achieving  freedom  and  democracy,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  remain  unsolved,  and 
tried  to  use  their  support  as  justification 
for  our  own  mistakes.  The  danger  to  our 
children  and  grandchildren,  with  which 
the  President  and  all  of  us  are  concerned, 
is  vastly  greater  in  a  world  of  skyrocket- 
ing population  and  decreasing  rates  of 
economic  progress  for  the  poor  nations 
than  from  any  other  possible  cause. 

The  last  comment  I  must  make  on  the 
President's  speech  is  his  repetition  of  our 
desire  to  negotiate,  and  Hanoi's  unwill- 
ingness to  meet  with  us.  To  quote  him: 

It  Is  Hanoi's  choice — not  ours,  not  the 
world's — that  war  continues. 

To  believe  such  a  statement,  as  I  am 
sure  the  President  does,  requires  a  total 
conviction  of  the  rightness  of  our  course 
in  Vietnjmi.  It  requires  a  conviction  that 
the  National  Liberation  Front  has  no 
legitimacy  in  representing  some  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  Vietnam,  for 
we  have  made  it  clear  we  will  not  nego- 
tiate with  them.  It  requires  a  conviction 
that  they  should  have  no  voice  in  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam,  or  any 
part  of  it,  for  we  have  made  it  clear  that 
we  v.ill  not  tolerate  such  a  voice.  It  re- 
quires a  conviction  that  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  are  best  served  by  a  gov- 
ernment of  generals,  made  rich  by  their 
willingness  to  serve  first  France  and  then 
the  United  States,  for  we  will  consider  no 
other  government.  It  requires  a  convic- 
tion that  these  values  are  so  great  as  to 
justify  the  military  devastation  of  all 
Vietnam  if  necessary,  for  we  have  made 
clear  our  intention  to  do  this  rather  than 
negotiate  any  alternative  possibility.  And 
because  Hanoi  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  reject  these  basic  conditions 
underlying  our  offer  to  negotiate  uncon- 
ditionally, we  place  the  blame  on  them 
for  continuation  of  the  war. 

I  think  that  the  American  people  in- 
creasingly understand  the  nature  of  this 
impasse,  and  want  it  resolved  by  a  simple 
offer  by  the  President  to  accept  any  gov- 
ernment for  South  Vietnam  in  which  all 
the  people  vote  without  coercion,  and  any 
candidate  may  run  without  fear.  They 
have  to  date  received  no  such  affirmation 
by  the  President. 

Thus  the  President's  speech,  while  it 
revealed  his  own  sincere  commitment  to 
the  course  we  are  following,  gave  the 
country  little  hope  for  the  success  of  that 
course — or  even  a  more  convincing  Justi- 
fication for  it. 

Perhaps  just  by  coincidence,  shortly 
after  the  President  spoke,  two  widely  read 
and   greatly    respected    columnists    ap- 
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peared  in  print  with  analyses,  drastically 
different  from  those  of  the  President,  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  America's  role  in 
the  world.  Joseph  Kraft,  returning  to  the 
United  States  after  2  months  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere,  wrote  a  coliunn  entitled, 
"We  Can't  Win  in  Vietnam."  Calling  for 
a  halt  to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
Mr.  Kraft  says,  in  two  key  paragraphs: 

Then  there  Is  the  matter  of  political  ob- 
jectives. Since  the  President  has  never  spelled 
these  out  In  detail,  the  field  has  been  domi- 
nated by  men  In  Washington  and  Saigon 
who  give  the  Impression  that  the  American 
aim  Is  an  antl-Communlst  South  Vietnamese 
state. 

But  the  other  side  will  negotiate  only  If 
there  is  some  prospect  that  at  some  time  in 
some  way  Its  political  objectives  can  be  ob- 
tained. Thus,  as  a  further  prelude  to  talks. 
Washington  and  Saigon  will  have  to  lower 
their  political  objectives.  They  will  have  to 
open  a  channel  whereby  the  Insurgents  on 
the  other  side  can  re-enter  South  Vietnamese 
political  life,  and  maybe  even  come  to  power. 

In  another  column,  Walter  Llppmann, 
comparing  the  role  and  problems  of 
President  Johnson  and  Charles  de  Gaulle 
in  a  philosophical  vein,  tries  to  explain 
the  unpopularity  of  militaiT  and  diplo- 
matic adventures  abroad.  He  concludes 
by  saying : 

Prance  cannot  remake  Europe  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  cannot  remake  Asia.  They  have 
to  remake  Prance  and  America. 

And  If  this  be  isolationism,  so  be  it.  It  la 
nevertheless  an  almost  universal  human  sen- 
timent in  the  world  today. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  in- 
clude the  entire  Joseph  Kraft  column 
and  the  last  portion  of  the  Lippmann 
column  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  tragic  times 
when  no  sane  man  can  claim  final  an- 
swers to  the  problems  which  confront 
us,  one  sometimes  fears  to  speak  out  at 
all.  Yet  this  fear  has  brought  us  to  where 
we  are  today.  Now  is  the  time  to  speak 
out. 
We  CvN'T  Win  in  Vietnam — UNrrm  States 

MrsT  NEConATE  a  Wat  Orrr  and  It  Won't 

Help  To  Personalize  the  Issue  Against 

L.  B.  J. 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Returning  to  this  country  after  two  months 
In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  I  find  one  strik- 
ing change.  There  has  been  a  dramatic  hard- 
ening of  temper  against  the  President  on 
Vietnam. 

What  useful  purjwse  thla  shift  of  mood 
can  seri-e  Is  not  clear  to  me.  Not  that  I  think 
the  war  is  going  well.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  United 
States  cannot  achieve  a  military  victory  in 
Vietnam. 

One  measure  of  the  outlook  Is  the  situa- 
tion around  Danang.  For  more  than  two 
years,  that  city  and  Its  environs  have  been 
a  base  for  about  10.000  American  Marines. 
The  Marines  have  been  active  in  the  area  not 
only  militarily,  but  equally  In  civic  action 
programs  designed  to  assert  control  over  the 
local  population. 

Still,  hardly  a  night  goes  by  without  some 
small-scale  enemy  assault  on  the  Marine 
positions.  The  attacks  generally  come  from 
close  in — sometimes  a  mere  1000  yards  away. 
The  attackers  can  come  that  close  only  be- 
cause they  have  the  6upi>ort  of  the  local 
population. 

This  means  that  our  best  troops  operating 
In  force  in  not  unfavorable  terrain  over  a 
period  of  two  years  have  not  been  able  to 
break  up  the  enemy*!  local  support.  At  that 


rate,  1  do  not  think  the  United  States  will 
force  the  other  side  to  fade  away  for  years 
and  years.  And  thus  it  seems  to  me  Impera- 
tive that  we  negotiate  our  way  out  of  Viet- 
nam. 

But  negotiating  out,  while  perhaps  possi- 
ble, is  surely  not  easy.  For  openers,  there  has 
to  be  a  halt  in  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. Without  It,  there  wlU  be  no  talks  with 
the  other  side. 

But  would  there  be  talks  If  the  bombing 
stopped?  The  President  Is  certain  there 
would  not  be.  Some  well-informed  officials 
around  the  world  disagree.  But  even  they 
acknowledge  that  to  yield  talks,  a  stop  in  the 
bombing  would  have  to  be  managed  with 
great  skill — particularly  as  to  timing. 

The  more  so  because  Hanoi  would  proba- 
bly use  any  bombing  pause  to  rush  new  sup- 
plies to  Its  forces.  That  would  Increase  the 
vulnerability  of  American  troops,  and  cause 
American  commanders,  not  unnaturally,  to 
demand  resumption  of  bombing. 

To  forestaJl  these  demands.  American 
troops  would  have  to  be  Insulated  against 
whatever  advantage  the  other  side  might 
take  of  a  bombing  halt.  They  would  have  to 
be  less  exposed — which,  at  a  minimum, 
means  pulling  back  from  the  belly-to-belly 
encounter  along  the  Demilitarized  Zone.  But 
deliberately  relinquishing  territory  is  not 
easy  either. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  political  objec- 
tives. Since  the  President  has  never  spelled 
these  out  In  detail,  the  field  has  been  domi- 
nated by  men  In  Washington  and  Saigon  who 
give  the  impression  that  the  American  aim 
is  an  antl-Communlst  South  Vietnamese 
state. 

But  the  other  side  will  negotiate  only  if 
there  Is  some  prospect  that  at  some  time  In 
some  way  its  political  objectives  can  be  ob- 
tained. Thus,  as  a  further  prelude  to  talks. 
Washington  and  Saigon  will  have  to  lower 
their  political  objectives.  They  will  have  to 
open  a  channel  whereby  the  insurgents  on 
the  other  side  can  re-enter  South  Vietnamese 
political  Ufe,  and  maybe  even  come  to  power. 

These  are  the  minimal  arrangements  which 
have  to  be  made  for  negotiations  to  have  a 
chance.  No  President  would  find  the  course 
easy  to  follow;  a  beleagoiered  one  least  of 
all. 

And  so,  while  I  think  President  Johnson 
has  made  mistakes,  while  I  think  he  has  been 
led  to  exaggerate  the  strategic  Importance  of 
Vietnam  out  of  all  proportion,  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  helpful  to  personalize  the 
Issue. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  for  those  of  us  who 
favor  a  political  settlement  the  best  hope 
lies  in  support  of  that  part  of  the  President's 
instinct  which  al-w  seeks  to  resolve  the  war 
by  negotiations. 


Unlikelt  Pair  Both  Play  Losing  Game 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  Gallup  polls  recently  have  been  bad 
reading  both  In  the  Elysee  and  In  the  White 
House.  They  are  showing  that  popular  con- 
fidence cannot  be  won  by  actions  abroad 

By  the  traditional  standards  of  power  pol- 
itics, President  Johnson  has  all  the  material 
resources  needed  for  a  successful  diplomatic 
policy.  But,  unhappily  for  tis  all.  he  has 
landed  this  country  In  the  most  serious 
trouble  It  has  had  to  face  for  at  least  a  hun- 
dred years.  And  Gen.  de  Gaulle,  the  most 
prophetic  and  experienced  of  living  states- 
men, has  somehow  entangled  himself  in 
costly  and  dangerous  miscalculations  both  In 
Europe  and  in  the  Middle  East. 

One  is  tempted  to  say  that  the  traditional 
game  of  power  politics  has  become  unplay- 
able. For  not  only  In  Washington  and  Paris 
but  also  In  Moscow,  Peking  and  London,  the 
Foreign  Offices  and  the  diplomatists  are  in 
trouble.  The  Soviet  Union  finds  Itself  vul- 
nerable on  Its  long  Asian  frontier  with  China 
and  it  has  made  a  humiliating  hash  of  Its 


opporttmltles  and  lt«  Interests  In  the  Middle 
East. 

Britain  Is  in  full  retreat  from  what  re- 
mains of  Its  empire  and  also  from  Its  pre- 
tensions and  obligations  as  a  world  power. 
Yet  Britain  has  a  long  travail  ahead  of  It 
before  it  wUl  be  able  to  play  a  satisfying  pan 
in  Europe. 

The  p>owers  who  feel  that  they  have  duties 
and  ambitions  to  fulfill  abroad  seem  unable 
to  prevail  abroad.  The  United  States  has  to 
put  up  with  Castro's  Cuba  and  It  Is  unable 
to  carve  an  Independent  South  Vietnam 
out  of  Indochina.  The  Soviet  Union  has  to 
put  up  with  Israel.  And  Britain  and  West 
Germany  have  to  put  up  with  the  Russians 
and  the  Americans. 

A    frightening   REVOLtTTlON 

The  frustrations  of  power  politics  are  re- 
flected everywhere  In  what  is  a  strong  tide 
of  Isolationist  sentiment.  To  speak  of  Isola- 
tionism in  this  connection,  however,  is  not 
to  say  very  much  that  Is  illuminating.  I 
venture  to  think  that  we  can  begin  to  say 
a  little  more  only  when  we  start  with  the 
idea  that  the  jjeople  everywhere  are  very 
preoccupied  with  the  problems,  with  the 
pains  and  the  pleasures,  which  confront 
them  because  they  are  living  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  radical  revolution  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

This  revolution  Is  a  transformation  of  the 
human  environment  and  of  man  himself  by 
technological  progress  which,  beginning 
about  two  centuries  ago,  has  now  acquired 
enormous  momentum.  It  Is  changing  the 
way  men  live,  not  only  their  work  and  their 
houses,  their  food  and  their  communications 
and  their  pleasures  but  It  Is  changing  also 
the  structure  of  the  human  family  and  the 
chemistry  of  the  human  personality. 

These  changes  are  bewildering.  They  are 
frightening,  and  It  Is  no  wonder  that  the 
masses  of  mankind  are  too  much  absorbed 
In  their  own  lives  to  care  very  much  about 
what  happens  In  some  other  country. 

This  experience  accounts.  I  think,  for  the 
unpopularity  of  activity  abroad.  It  Is  also  a 
cause,  perhaps  the  main  cause,  for  the  in- 
effectiveness and  the  failures  of  foreign  ac- 
tivity. Nations  cannot  now  be  ordered  around 
by  coercing  their  governments  or  cajoling 
their  governments  or  bribing  their  govern- 
ments. For  the  masses  of  the  people  are  too 
much  preoccupied  with  the  problem  of  living 
In  the  modem  world  to  respond  to  and  to 
think  about  the  abstractions,  about  foreign 
Ideologies  and  even  of  distant  national 
Interests. 

The  game  of  power  politics  may  again  be- 
come playable  some  day  If  mankind  can  come 
to  terms  with  the  technological  revolution. 
But  this  will  not  be  In  our  time,  and  what 
we  all  have  to  realize — President  Johnson  and 
President  de  Gaulle  and  Chairman  Kosygln 
and  the  rest  of  us  is  that  the  solution  of 
the  internal  problems  of  modern  living  must 
have  priority  over  foreign  affairs. 

FYance  cannot  remake  Europe  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  cannot  remake  Asia.  They  have 
to  remake  Prance  and  America 

And  If  this  be  isolationism,  so  be  It.  It  Is 
nevertheless  an  almost  universal  human 
sentiment  In  the  world  today. 


INCREASE  ASSISTANCE  TO  HOSPI- 
TAL DIPLOMA  SCHOOLS  OF  NURS- 
ING 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Tiernan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  Introduce  today  along  with 
Mr.  CoRBETT  of  Pennsylvania  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Nurses  Training  Act  of  1964, 
which  provides  for  increased  assistance 
to  hospital  diploma  schools  of  nursing. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
with  the  great  shortage  of  nurses  today, 
we  must  find  a  way  to  assist  those 
schools  who  are  carrying  the  burden  of 
educating  our  nurses.  With  the  rising 
costs  of  hospital  care,  and  with  no  relief 
seen  in  the  near  future  from  even  higher 
costs,  I  believe  we  must  make  this  as- 
sistance available  to  our  hospital  di- 
ploma schools  of  nursing. 

It  is  with  great  interest  and  concern 
that  I  join  Representative  Preb  Rooney, 
Representative  Corbett  and  many  other 
sponsors  of  this  measure  in  urging 
speedy  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection.  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks  a  copy  of 
this  legislation : 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of 
1964  to  provide  for  Increased  assistance 
to   hospital   diploma  schools  of   nursing 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
806  of  the  Public  Helath  Service  Act  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  806  (a»  In  order  to  prevent  further 
attrition  and  promote  the  development  of 
public  ajad  nonprofit  private  diploma  schools 
of  nursing,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 
and  for  the  four  succeeding  years  to  defray 
a  portion  of  the  coat  of  training  students  of 
nursing. 

"(b)  Prom  the  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral shall  pay  to  each  public  or  nonprofit 
diploma  school  of  nursing  for  e<ich  fiscal  year 
In  the  five-year  period  beginning  July  1, 
1967,  an  annual  grant  of  $12,000  for  a  full- 
time  student  enrollment  of  fifty  or  fewer. 
815.000  for  a  full-time  student  enrollment  of 
fifty-one  to  one  hundred.  818.000  for  a  full- 
time  student  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and 
one  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  821,000  for  a 
full-time  student  enrollment  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  to  two  hundred,  and 
824.000  for  a  full-time  student  enrollment  of 
two  hundred  and  one  or  more;  an  annual 
grant  not  to  exceed  86,000  on  a  50  per  cen- 
tum-50  per  centum  matching  b.asls  for  Ub- 
riiry  resources,  and  an  annuiU  grant  of  8400 
per  full-time  student.  The  Surgeon  General 
shall  make  such  amounts  available  to  those 
diploma  schools  of  nursing  as  approved  by 
the  appropriate  State  agency. 

"ici  Per  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
diploma  school  of  nursing  shall  be  deemed 
accredited  upon  approval  by  the  appropriate 
State  aeency  recognized  by  the  Surgeon 
General. 

"(d)  That  an  annual  grant  of  such  stims 
as  may  be  necessary  on  a  75  per  centum-25 
per  centum  Federal-State  matching  basis  be 
made  toward  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  a  State  comprehensive  planning  com- 
mittee for  nursing  cducitlon.  Such  commit- 
tee "hall  be  appointed  by  the  appropriate  of- 
ficer of  each  State  and  Us  membership  shall 
include  equal  repre.«entatlon  from  bacca- 
laureate asfoclftte  decree  and  diploma  schools 
of  nurslnc  Such  committee  should  develop 
a  State  master  plan  for  nursing  education 
which  Includes  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing objectives: 

"1.  avoid  costly  duplication  of  programs: 

'2.  Insure  strategic  location  of  new,  ex- 
oandlng  programs: 

"3  create  and  maintain  balance  among 
various  kinds  of  educational  programs: 


"4.  provide  a  balanced  supply  of  all  kinds 
of  nurses  needed. 

'5  determine  statewide  needs  for  nursing 
personnel  of  all  kind  on  a  succession  of  tar- 
get dates; 

"6.  plan  an  educational  system  which  will 
provide  the  needed  personnel,  with  specific 
recommendations  about  individual  institu- 
tions and  their  capacities; 

"7  recommend  the  means  of  attracting 
students  and  sources  of  financial  support  for 
capital  and  operating  expenses  of  programs; 

"8.  maintain  continued  planning  and 
evaluation  of  progress. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
full-time  enrollment  In  any  school  shall  be 
determined  as  of  February  15  of  each  fiscal 
year." 


WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  TiernanI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  added 
evidence  of  the  growing  support  for  the 
war  on  poverty  was  expressed  last  week 
m  an  editoiial  of  the  Westerly  Sun  of 
Westerly.  R.I. 

Two  statements  in  this  editorial  from 
a  conservative.  Republican-oriented 
newspaper  stand  out  significantly.  I 
quote  from  the  first  sentence  of  the 
editorial: 

Despite  the  blasts  of  critics,  the  War  on 
Poverty  must  be  doing  something  right. 

The  second  comment  In  the  editorial 
that  drew  my  attention  Is — 

There  Is  also  negative  evidence  encour- 
aging to  the  War  on  Poverty.  In  the  32  cities 
that  did  experience  riots,  only  16  of  the  more 
than  30.000  CAA  employees  In  those  cities 
were  arrested  for  taking  part  In  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  telling  evi- 
dence of  the  merit  and  worth  of  OEO 
and  all  of  the  many  community  action 
programs.  I  do  not  think  we  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  can  afford  to  discour- 
age or  to  disappoint  those  people  who 
are  to  benefit  by  these  programs.  I  also 
think  we  cannot  afford  to  deny  the  many 
local  officials  this  valuable  right  hand. 

Without  objection.  I  ask  for  inclusion 
of  this  editorial  in  the  Record: 
(From    the    Westerly    (R.I.)    Sun.   Sept.    28. 
1967] 
Gains  in  War  on  Povertt 

Despite  the  blasts  of  critics,  the  War  on 
Poverty  must  be  doing  something  right. 

In  32  cities  In  which  there  were  no  riots  or 
civil  disorders  this  summer,  most  of  the  local 
authorities  credited  the  summer  programs  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  help- 
ing to  prevent  violence. 

This  Is  what  they  told  the  OEO  In  a 
nationwide  survey  in  which  OEO  Inspectors 
talked  to  mayors,  police  chiefs.  Juvenile 
Judges,  heads  of  local  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  other  leading  citizens. 

Not  one  police  chief  or  mayor  blamed  War 
on  Poverty  programs  for  heightening  ten- 
sions, and  In  15  cities,  local  Community  Ac- 
tion Agencies  were  praised  for  calming  down 
bad  situations  In  specific  Instances. 

In  14  cities,  municipal  police  departments 
and  CAAs  had  lolnt  programs  to  prevent 
riots.  In  eight  cities,  the  Juvenile  arrest  rate 
went  down  this  summer  as  a  result.  It  Is  be- 


lieved, of  Increased  availability  of  summer 

Jobs. 

There  Is  also  negative  evidence  encourag- 
ing to  the  War  on  Poverty: 

In  the  32  cities  that  did  experience  riots. 
only  16  of  the  more  than  30,000  CAA  em- 
ployes In  those  cities  were  arrested  for  tak- 
ing part  In  them. 

More  than  $300  million  worth  of  property 
damage  was  done  In  riot  cities,  says  the  OEO, 
yet  not  one  of  its  244  buildings  In  the  riot 
areas  was  burned  or  destroyed. 

Total  damage  to  Community  Action  build- 
ings was  $1,840  for  seven  sets  of  broken 
windows. 


URBAN  POVERTY 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Tiernan]  may  extend 
ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Monday.  September  25,  Mayor  Joseph 
A.  Doorley,  Jr..  of  Providence,  R.I.,  in  a 
prepared  statement  pinpointed  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Republican  Party  to  act  con- 
structively in  the  matter  of  urban  pov- 
erty. 

I  have  v.-ondered  for  some  time  as  to 
the  reason  why  Republican  Governors 
who  favor  such  urban  programs  as  model 
cities,  rent  supplements,  and  the  war 
on  poverty,  do  not  make  an  extra  effort 
to  influence  some  of  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  who  represent 
their  States.  I  am  beginning  to  feel  that, 
in  truth,  the  Republican  Governors  are 
more  interested  in  making  political  hay 
at  the  expense  of  worthwhile  Federal 
programs  rather  than  undertake  an  ef- 
fort to  persuade  their  fellow  Republicans 
in  the  House  to  see  beyond  the  1968  elec- 
tions: 

Mayor  Doorley  says,  and  I  quote: 

It  Is  ironic  that  FlepubUcan  Governors 
have  so  little  Influence  over  their  congres- 
sional representatives  It  is  also  Ironic  the 
Republican  Party,  which  only  last  August 
called  for  more  aid  to  eliminate  urban  pov- 
erty, now  one  month  later  Is  about  to  destroy 
the  hope  and  aspiration  of  all  the  nation's 
ghetto  dwellers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mayor  Doorley's  com- 
ments are  well  timed  and  speak  elo- 
quently of  the  hypocrisy  that  is  involved 
in  this  situation. 

Without  objection.  I  Include  this  edi- 
torial   from    the    Providence    Evening 
Bulletin  In  the  Record: 
Doorley   Slaps   Congress   GOP  on-   Povertt 

Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley  Jr.  sharply  criti- 
cized congressional  Republicans  today  for 
their  opposition  to  antlpoverty  legislation 
now  before  Congress. 

The  mayor  said  In  a  prepared  statement 
news  reports  Indicated  the  administration- 
sponsored  bill  now  in  the  Hou-e  Is  in  trouble 
because  of  the  Republican  opposition. 

He  said  this  is  "Ironic"  In  the  light  of  a 
recent  statement  by  the  policy  committee  of 
the  Republican  Governors"  Conference  that 
the  federal  government  had  failed  to  allot 
sufficient  funds  for  Its  programs  dealing  with 
tirban  poverty 

"It  Is  Ironic  the  Republican  governors  have 

so   little   Influence   over   their   congressional 

representatives."  the  mayor's  statement  said. 

"It  Is  also  Ironic  the  Rep'.ibllcan  Party,  which 
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only  last  August  called  for  more  aid  to  elim- 
inate urban  poverty,  now  one  month  later 
is  about  to  destroy  tlie  hope  and  aspiration 
of  all  the  nation's  ghetto  dwellers. 

The  politically  motivated  utterances  of 
the  governors'  policy  committee  show  clearly 
the  Republicans  are  more  interested  in  de- 
veloping a  national  candidate  than  they  are 
in  helping  the  Impoverished  people  of  the 
nations  cities. 

Mr,  Doorley  said  Providence  has  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  poverty  programs  In  the 
country.  He  ,?alled  on  the  residents  of  this 
and  other  cities  to  "marshal  their  resources" 
against  the  Republicans. 

The  Doorley  statement  came  in  response 
to  a  report  from  Washington  which  said  an 
effort  In  the  House  education  and  labor  com- 
mittee to  reach  bipartisan  agreement  on  a 
bill  had  failed.  Jeopardizing  the  bill's 
chances  of  passage  in  the  Houi^e. 

If  we  can't  go  on  the  floor  with  a  biparti- 
san support,  we  can't  pass  a  bill,"  one  of  the 
Democratic  members  said.  Actually,  observ- 
ers believe  Republican  opposition  to  the  bill 
is  so  Intense  the  GOP  may  rot  support  the 
bill  even  If  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee do. 


FORMER   U.S.    SENATOR   CLARENCE 
C.  DILL 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Sneaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  recent  speech  by  a  very  distinguished 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
former  U.S.  Senator  Clarence  C.  Dill. 

The  occasion  of  his  remarks  was  the 
40th  anniversary  of  a  luncheon  at  Sad- 
dle Mountain  in  the  Columbia  Basin, 
where  pioneers  of  another  era  made  the 
plans  which  later  resulted  in  develop- 
ment of  the  mighty  Columbia  River  for 
power  and  irrigation. 

Senator  Dill  is  truly  an  amazing  man 
and  he  played  a  key  role  in  the  efforts 
to  launch  the  development  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest's  water  resources. 

A  native  of  Ohio,  he  received  his  law 
degree  at  Oliio  Wesleyan  University  in 
1907.  After  working  briefly  as  a  news- 
paper reporter  in  Cleveland  and  as  a 
teacher  in  Dubuque.  Iowa,  he  came  to 
Spokane.  Wash.,  in  1909  and  began  the 
practice  of  law  there  in  1910. 

His  long  career  in  public  service  began 
in  the  following  year  when  he  became  a 
deputy  prosicuting  attorney  for  Spo- 
kane County.  He  then  served  in  1913  as 
private  secretar>-  to  Gov.  Ernest  Lister, 
of  Wa.shingtcn.  but  resiened  after  a  few- 
months  to  return  to  Spokane  to  run  for 
Conere.':?. 

Vvlicn  he  was  elected  in  1914  he  was 
the  first  Congressman  to  represent  the 
Fifth  District  which  had  just  been  cre- 
ated and  he  was  the  first  Democrat  to  be 
elected  to  the  House  from  the  State  of 
Wa.=:hington.  He  served  in  the  64th  and 
65th  Congresses.  He  wa.-;  the  youngest 
Member  of  the  House  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  more  than  50  years 
ago  that  this  out.'^tandine  American  rep- 
resented the  same  district  that  I  now 
have  the  honor  to  represent. 


When  his  second  term  expired,  he  re- 
turned tD  the  practice  of  law.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1922  and  served 
with  distinction  for  two  terms. 

Senator  Dill  ser\'ed  on  a  special  com- 
mittee which  in  1924  investigated  the 
leasing  of  naval  oil  reserves. 

The  Senator  was  the  coauthor  of  the 
Dill-White  Act.  passed  in  1927,  which 
established  Federal  regulation  of  the 
radio  ind'astry.  He  also  sponsored  a  1934 
law  wliich  estabUslied  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

In  his  Senate  career,  he  ranks  in  stat- 
ure with  such  progressives  as  Robert 
LaFollette  and  Burton  K.  Wheeler. 

Senator  Dili's  greatest  achievement,  in 
the  memories  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  was  his  effort  in  personally 
persuading  President  F'ranklln  D.  Roose- 
velt to  have  the  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration allocate  SG3  million  to  build 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  on  the  Columbia 
River. 

Low  cost  power  from  Grand  Coulee  and 
Bonneville  Dam,  dowTistream  on  the  Co- 
lumbia, made  it  possible  to  develop  the 
aluminum  and  atomic  products  indus- 
tries in  thp  P.':cific  Northwest  during 
World  War  II. 

Grand  Coulee  Dam,  for  which  Senator 
Dill  did  so  much  to  get  started,  is  now 
being  enlarged  with  the  addition  of  a 
third  powerhouse  that  will  boost  its  gen- 
erating capability  from  the  present  2 
million  kilowatts  to  9.2  million  kilowatts. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  sponsor  legislation 
in  the  89th  Conpre^ss  to  authorize  the 
third  powerhouse. 

Senator  Dill  has  continued  his  active 
role  in  public  affairs  since  his  retirement 
from  the  Senate.  He  served  on  the  Wash- 
ington State  Columbia  Ba.sin  Commis- 
.^ion  from  1945  to  1948  and  was  a  special 
assistant  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
from  1946  to  1953. 

He  is  widely  acclaimed  for  his  abihtles 
as  an  orator  and  he  regularly  receives 
more  invitations  to  speak  than  he  is  able 
to  accept. 

Senator  Dill  continues  in  the  active 
practice  of  law  in  Spokane.  His  keen 
mind,  vigor,  and  enthusiasm  surpasses 
that  of  men  half  his  age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  preface  I  In- 
clude in  the  Record  the  text  of  Senator 
Dill's  address  at   the  Saddle  Mountain 
Luncheon  on  September  23.  1967; 
The  40th  Anniversary  of  Saddle  Mottntain 

Luncheon.   Saddle  Mountain.   September 

23.  1967 

(By  Clarence  C.  Dill) 

A  nation  or  a  community  without  an  an- 
niversary is  a  nation  or  a  community  with- 
out a  history  or  a  heart.  The  people  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  area  have  both  a  history  and 
A  heart,  and  we  meet  today  to  celebrate  ths 
results  of  the  struggle  which  this  anniversary 
commemorates. 

It  Is  a  historic  fact  also  that  a  nation  or 
a  community  advances  as  It  develops  and 
uses  the  resources  with  which  Providence  has 
endowed  It.  Providence  blessed  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  especially  this  Columbia 
Basin  area,  with  oceans  of  sunshine,  vast 
are.as  of  level  land  whose  soil  is  super  rich 
and  most  of  all.  with  the  great  Columbia 
River  carrying  an  abundance  of  clear,  un- 
polluted water  from  the  Ice  fields  of  Canada 
and  Glacier  National  Park,  over  a  rock  bot- 
tom for  nearly  all  its  course. 

Those  are  the  resources  which  Nature  pro- 
vided. The  white  settlers,  and  especially  their 


children  and  grandchildren,  with  the  immi- 
grants from  the  East  and  South,  who  came 
during  the  first  years  of  the  20th  century, 
were  dreamers  and  planners.  They  conceived 
plans  to  bring  an  abundance  of  water  to 
those  vast  areas  of  level  dry  lands.  They 
planned  to  change  the  literally  millions  of 
.icres  of  sage  brush  and  sand  into  God's  own 
gardens  with  flourishing  fruits  and  unbeliev- 
ably large  production  of  grains  and  vege- 
tables They  also  dreamed  of  the  great  Grand 
Coulee  dani,  not  only  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary water,  but  also  to  provide  the  lowest 
cost  electric  power  in  the  world  which  would 
bring  a  great  industrial  empire  along  with 
the  agricultural  production  to  the  whole 
Northwest.  Those  were  the  people  who  greet- 
ed the  24-man  delegation  of  Congressmen  and 
.Senators  from  Washington,  D.C.  to  inspect 
the  proposed  project  forty  years  ago. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  today  to  review  the 
struggle  of  forty  years  ago^f  the  supporters 
of  the  so-called  gravity  plan  to  bring  water 
from  the  Pend  Oreille  Lake,  140  miles  away, 
and  the  supporters  of  the  pumping  plan  to 
build  a  dam  at  Grand  Coulee  which  would 
furnish  both  unlimited  amounts  of  water 
and  millions  of  kilowatts  of  the  lowest  cost 
power  in  the  nation. 

I  was  the  prime  target  in  public  life  in 
this  state  forty  years  ago  of  the  Spokesman- 
Review,  the  Washington  Water  Power  Com- 
pany, and  allied  chambers  of  commerce  and 
private  power  companies,  but  I  am  thankful 
I  learned  long  ago  never  to  burden  myself 
with  the  memories  of  abuse  and  misrepresen- 
tation In  political  contests.  Hate  is  a  greater 
burden  to  the  consignor  than  to  the  con- 
signee. A  man  who  fights  must  carry  scars 
and  those  scars  may  serve  as  mementoes  of 
contests  lost  or  won.  In  this  contest  they  can 
remind  me  of  the  great  victory  we  all  won. 

Time  gives  perspective  and  looking  back- 
ward I  have  often  thought  that  probably  the 
fierce  opposition  of  those  who  opposed  the 
building  of  Grand  Coulee  dam  was  In  fact  a 
blessing  In  disguise  because  It  made  the  sup- 
porters of  Grand  Coulee  work  the  harder  to 
win.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Spokesman- 
Review,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
those  allied  with  them  not  only  Joined  in 
supporting  the  final  drive  to  have  the  dam 
built  under  Mr  Roosevelt's  leadership,  but 
they,  private  power  companies  most  of  all. 
have  profited  rather  than  lost  by  the  miracu- 
lous development  of  the  Columbia  River. 

Returning  now  to  those  who  provided  the 
luncheon  In  1927.  they  set  a  table  with  food 
and  drink  here  on  Saddle  Mountain  so  the 
C-ongresslonal  delegation  would  see  thousands 
of  arid  acres  from  this  point.  Had  our  dreams 
of  those  days  not  come  true,  we  would  not 
celebrate  here  today.  Men  do  not  celebrate 
failures.  But  we  did  not  fall.  We  persisted 
and  persisted  until  we  found  a  Moses  In  the 
person  of  Franklin  D.  Roo.=evelt.  the  presi- 
dent who  dared  to  start  the  gre.it  Grand 
Coulee  dam  as  a  work  project  with  WPA 
money,  without  waiting  for  ."specific  author- 
ization by  Congress. 

As  I  listen  to  this  program  today  describ- 
ing and  depleting  the  way  of  life  in  this 
region  before  the  water  came,  we  enjoy  being 
reminded  of  the  good  old  days,  but  should 
all  realize  that  the  best  thing  about  them  is. 
they're  gone.  Now  my  memory  recalls  the 
leaders  who  contributed  their  time,  energy 
and  real  money  to  carry  forward  the  struggle 
that  brought  Grand  Coulee  dam  the  use  ot 
which  already  amazes  the  nation  and  best 
of  all  opens  the  door  t.o  the  unlimited  possi- 
bilities of  the  future. 

If  those  who  have  gone  before  can  look 
back  and  know  what  happens  after  they  are 
gone.  I'm  sure  the  spirits  of  Rufus  Woods, 
Billy  Clapp.  Gale  Mathews.  Nat  Washington. 
Sr.  and  the  thousands  of  others  they  Induced 
to  help  carry  on  the  fight  are  looking  do'wn 
upon  this  scene  and  rejoicing  In  the  skies. 
They  not  only  celebrate  with  us,  but  are  no 
doubt  urging  us  on  to  enlarge  and  Improve 
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the   way  of   life   for   all   the   people   of   the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

We  still  have  with  ua  one  of  that  galaxy 
of  leaders.  Prank  T.  Bell,  who  Is  here  today. 
He  was  my  secretary  In  Washington,  DC.  He 
always  urged  me  on  to  fight  continuously  for 
Orand  Coulee  dam.  He  defied  Its  opponents 
and  enthused  its  supporters.  I  say  to  you.  he 
did  more  to  help  originate  and  aglute  for 
this  great  project  than  any  man  still  lUlng 
m  the  Columbia  Basin  today. 

Forty  years  ago  two  plans  were  proposed 
to  bring  water  to  these  dry  lands.  One  by 
gravity  and  one  by  pumping.  The  gravity 
plan  was  to  bring  water  by  140  miles  of 
canals  from  Pend  Oreille  lake  In  northern 
Idaho.  We  all  know  now  the  gravity  plan 
could  not  have  supplied  the  water  needed 
for  this  vast  project.  The  dam  at  Albenl  Palls 
would  have  impounded  only  one  million  acre 
feet  of  water.  Today,  with  only  420.000  acres 
of  land  under  irrigation,  the  CJolumbla  River 
ia  furnishing  2,150.000  acre  feet.  Each  acre  of 
dry  land  requires  five  acre  feet  of  water.  Thus 
the  gravity  plan  to  bring  only  one  million 
acre  feet  would  have  supplied  a  total  of  two 
hundred  thoxisand  acres.  How  puny  and  in- 
sufficient that  seems  now.  It  would  have 
Irrupted  only  one-tenth  of  the  two  million 
acres  that  will  some  day  be  furnished  with 
water  from  the  Columbia  River.  That  two 
million  acres  will  require  at  least  ten  million 
acre  feet  for  Irrigation. 

Yet  we  should  not  be  too  scornful  of  those 
who  worked  for  the  ^ravUy  plan  simply  be- 
cause they  had  no  conception  of  the  amount 
of  water  that  would  be  needed.  None  of  us 
who  then  supported  the  Grand  Coulee  plan, 
had  even  the  faintest  conception  of  what  the 
furnishing  of  low  cost  power  would  mean  to 
this  region.  The  use  of  atomic  energy  had  not 
even  been  imagined  then.  Nobody  could  fore- 
see a  president  who  would  dare  to  start  the 
great  dam  without  specific  authorization  by 
Congress.  By  so  doing,  Roosevelt  saved  at 
least  three  or  four  years  in  starting  the  dam 
Congress  would  probably  have  consumed 
arguing  over  Its  authorization.  Saving  that 
amount  of  time  enabled  the  government  to 
provide  power  for  the  atomic  plant  at  Han- 
ford  in  time  to  produce  plutonlum.  the  ex- 
plosive part  of  the  bomb  that  was  dropped 
on  Hiroshima  and  ended  the  war.  Nowhere 
else  on  earth  could  plutonlum  have  been 
produced  then.  Not  only  that,  but  It  made 
available  large  amounts  of  low  cost  electricity 
soon  enough  to  bring  the  great  aluminum 
plants  to  the  Northwest  to  produce  the 
aluminum  for  one  third  of  the  airplanes 
used  In  the  war  When  the  war  was  over, 
private  corporations  bought  and  enlarged 
them  and  other  aluminum  plants  were  built. 
We  could  not  foresee  that  this  low  cost  pow.?r 
would  bring  the  great  Boeing  airplane  fac- 
tories, the  largest  In  the  world,  and  many 
other  manufacturing  plants.  This  low  cost 
power  has  made  possible  the  distribution  of 
electricity  by  REAa  and  PUDe,  so  that  98""- 
of  the  farm  population  of  the  Northwest  Is 
using  power  furnished  by  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration. 

Our  people  and  our  business  organizations 
of  every  kind  have  become  extremely  power 
minded.  Although  we  have  built  ten  more 
dams  on  the  Columbia  River  since  Grand 
Coulee  and  are  storlns;  the  flood  waters  of 
Canada,  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion Is  now  planning  five  Immense  atomic 
energy  plants  to  supply  the  power  that  will 
be  needed  five  to  ten  years  from  now.  This 
Increased  demand  for  power  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  has  no  counterpart  In  any  similar 
sized  area  in  the  world. 

It  was  a  rare  privilege  for  me  to  have  had 
a  part  in  helping  to  start  this  great  develop- 
ment. I  am  forever  Indebted  to  the  people 
of  the  state  of  Washington  that  they  sent 
me  to  the  United  States  Senate  at  the  time 
when  the  door  of  opportunity  opened  and  I 
walked  through  it.  as  it  were,  to  present  the 
proposal  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  great- 


est builder  the  world  has  ever  known.  The 
Grand  Coulee  dam  Is  only  one  of  the  great 
material  projects  he  caused  to  be  constructed 
In  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  He  did  even 
greater  service  by  the  laws  he  led  Congress 
to  enact  that  created  a  new  world  for  the 
plain  people  of  the  nation.  The  guarantee  of 
bank  deposits,  social  security,  and  old  age 
pension,  are  institutions  which  he  Induced 
Congress  to  establish  and  which  revolu- 
tionized not  only  the  lives  of  those  then 
living,  but  of  generations  yet  unborn. 

Those  of  us  who  were  here  forty  years  ago 
at  the  luncheon  that  marked  the  high  point 
of  the  struggle  to  win  Grand  Coulee  dam,  can 
proudly  say,  "We  were  there." 


PRESroENT  JOHNSON'S  mrriAiTVE 
TO  INVOLVE  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 
IN  JOB  RETRAINING  IS  TO  BE 
COMMENDED 

Mr.  UDAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  taken  another  Im- 
portant step  to  Involve  private  enterprise 
In  the  work  of  helping  to  cure  the  Na- 
tion's stubborn  domestic  problems. 

The  White  House  has  announced  a 
major  test  program  to  mobilize  the  re- 
sources of  private  Industry  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  help  find  jobs  and 
provide  training  for  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed Americans. 

This  new  program,  using  existing  re- 
sources and  available  fimds,  will  provide 
new  job  training  opportunities  for  the 
unemployed  In  plants  that  will  be  estab- 
lished in  or  near  areas  of  concentrated 
unemployment.  The  program  will  also 
encourage  new  enterprises  combining  the 
resources  of  large  and  small  businesses 
working  together  to  provide  jobs  and 
jobs  training  opportunities  for  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

To  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  appointed  an  outstanding  American 
businessman,  Mr.  William  E.  Zlsch  of 
Aerojet  Corp. 

The  Federal  involvement  in  this  pro- 
gram will  include  SBA  loan  guarantees 
for  leases  by  small  business;  EDA  funds 
for  plarming  and  technical  assistance: 
maximum  use  of  surplus  lands,  factories, 
and  equipment:  HEW  health  and  educa- 
tion funds:  and  Transportation  demon- 
stration projects  like  the  pioneering  pro- 
gram in  Watts. 

This  test  program  will  involve  five 
cities  and  two  or  three  rural  areas,  to  be 
named  later. 

I  believe  private  Industry's  willing- 
ness to  participate  in  this  program  stems 
from  the  recognition  that  full  employ- 
ment means  a  stronger  more  dynamic 
economy. 

We  have  growing  evidence  that  Ameri- 
can business  wants  an  opportunity  to 
share  in  building  the  Nation.  Last  month, 
the  American  insurance  industry  agreed 
to  commit  $1  billion  of  their  funds  to  in- 
vest in  jobs  and  housing  in  the  cities. 

A  project  now  underway  to  use  Gov- 


ernment surplus  lands  to  fill  housing 
needs  will  be  planned  and  managed  by 
private  developers. 

These  are  very  hopeful  signs,  indeed. 
For  the  fact  Is  that  Washington  cannot 
go  it  alone  In  the  massive  job  of  rebuild- 
ing American  cities  or  in  ridding  the  Na- 
tion of  long-term  unemployment. 

This  must  be  a  partnership  effort  be- 
tween Government  and  business.  And  the 
record  will  show  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration is  doing  everything  it  can 
to  make  this  partnership  bloom  and 
prosper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  I  include  a  memorandum 
from  President  Johnson  to  the  heads  of 
various  Federal  agencies  announcing  this 
new  program : 

Memoeandum,  October  2,  1967 
To;  the  Secretary  of  Defease,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary-  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  Administration,  the 
Director  of  Office  of  Econorlc  Oppor- 
tunity, the  Administrator  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

We  are  launching  today  a  major  test  pro- 
gram to  mobilize  the  resources  of  private  In- 
dustry and  the  Federal  Government  to  help 
find  Jobs  and  provide  training  for  thousands 
of    America's    hard-core   unemployed. 

The  heart  of  this  new  effort  Is  to  reach 
the  forgotten,  and  the  neglected— those  citi- 
zens handicapped  by  poor  health,  hampered 
by  Inadequate  education,  hindered  by  years 
of  discrimination,  and  by-passed  by  con- 
ventional training  programs. 

To  succeed  in  this  venture  wll!  take  more 
than  promises  or  good  intentions.  It  will  re- 
quire— on  an  unprecedented  scale — the  con- 
certed action  and  Involvement  of  the  private 
sector,  working  closely  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  we  embark  on  this  new  course,  let  us 
be  clear  about  what  is  Involved:  our  pur- 
pose is  not  to  hand  out  but  to  help  up.  to 
help  provide  every  American  the  opportunity 
for  a  good  Job  at  a  good  wage. 

Our  goal  Is  to  replace  the  waste  and  fail- 
ure of  unemployment  with  the  productivity 
of  meaningful  work. 

We  call  upon  private  Industry  to  Join  us 
In  tackling  one  of  America's  most  urgent  do- 
mestic problems.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
private  sector  will  respond.  For  we  have 
witnessed  In  the  past  few  months  a  re- 
markable series  of  events  which  attests  to 
the  dedication  of  American  business  In  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  society  in  which  It 
flourishes: 

On  September  12,  1967,  the  Insurance  com- 
panies In  this  country  agreed  to  commit  $1 
billion  of  their  funds  for  Investments  in  city 
core  areas  to  Improve  housing  conditions  and 
to  finance  Job  creating  enterprises.  Some  of 
these  resources  are  already  financing  promis- 
ing housing  projects  and  Insurance  company 
executives  and  ofllclals  of  this  Administra- 
tion are  working  together  to  develop  other 
projects. 

A  project  haa  been  launched  to  use  sur- 
plus Federal  lands  to  meet  the  housing  needs 
of  our  cities  in  which  the  efforts  of  private 
developers  will  be  the  most  iroportant  single 
element. 

A  Committee,  headed  by  Edgar  F.  Kaiser 
and  composed  of  distinguished  industrialists, 
bankers,  labor  leaders  and  specialists  in 
urban  affairs  Is  examining  every  possible 
means  of  encouraging  the  development  of 
a  large-scale  efficient  construction  and  re- 
hab'liUtlon  industry  to  reclaim  the  corroded 
core  of  the  American  city. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Kaiser 
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Committee  we  have  begun  the  "Turnkey 
Plus"  project  to  encourage  private  industrv- 
not  only  to  develop  and  build,  but  also  to 
manage  public  housing. 

In  this  effort,  we  wnll  again  attempt  to 
bring  the  great  resources  of  the  private  sec- 
tor to  bear  on  a  critical  national  problem. 
Through  the  great  talents  and  energies  of 
private  industry,  with  full  support  from  the 
Federal  Government,  we  hop*  to: 

Bring  new  Job  training  opportunities  In 
existing  plants  to  the  hard  core  unemployed. 
Create  new  Jobs  and  new  training  oppor- 
tunities for  the  seriously  disadvantaged  in 
plants  which  will  be  established  in  or  near 
areas  of  concentrated  unemployment. 

Encourage  new  enterprises  combining  the 
resources  of  big  and  small  businesses  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  and  Job  training  opportunities  for 
the  disadvantaged. 

To  initiate  this  effort,  the  resources  of  the 
Departments  of  Commerce,  Defense,  Labor, 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  the  Sm-al!  Business  Ad- 
ministration will  be  combined  to  provide 
maximum  assistance  and  to  minimize  the 
added  cost  of  those  in  private  industry  will- 
ing to  assume  responsibility  for  providing 
training  and  work  opportunities  for  the  serl- 
ouslv  disadvantaged. 

Initially,  nearly  940  million  from  a  wide 
variety  of  existing  programs  will  be  made 
available,  as  will  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
surplus  Federal  property  and  excess  Federal 
equipment 

We  will  offer  to  private  Industry: 
A  full  spectrum  of  aid  to  assist  them  in 
recruiting,  counselling,  training,  and  provid- 
ing health  and  other  needed  services  to  the 
disadvantaged. 

Aid  which  will  enable  them  to  experiment 
with  new  ways  to  overcome  the  transporta- 
tion barriers  now  separating  men  and  women 
from  Jobs. 

Surplus  Federal  land,  technical  assistance 
and  funds  to  facilitate  the  construction  of 
new  plants  in  or  near  areas  of  concentrated 
unemployment. 

Excess  Federal  equipment  to  enable  them 
to  train  more  disadvantaged  people. 

Assistance  to  Joint  enterprises  combining 
the  resources  of  big  and  small  businesses  to 
bring  Jobs  and  training  opportunities  to  the 
disadvantaged. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  direct  this  test 
program  and  insure  that  all  available  Federal 
resources  are  utilized.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce will  designate  a  full-time  Specl:\l  Rep- 
resentative as  the  single  point  of  contact  for 
private  employers  participating  in  this  proj- 
ect. The  Special  Representative  will  provide 
employers  with  one-stop  service  for  the  en- 
tire Federal  Government  and  will  make  what- 
ever arrangements  are  appropriate  with  the 
various  Federal  agencies  for  all  forms  of  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  designate  a 
full-time  officer  In  the  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration to  work  with  the  Special  Represent- 
ative of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  con- 
nection with  the  training  and  employment 
elements  of  these  projects. 

I  have  also  asked  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense. Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
Administrators  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  assist  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  In  this  test  program  and  to 
assign  a  single  official  in  their  agencies  who 
will  coordinate  their  efforts  in  support  of  this 
program. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  continuing  liai- 
son with  local  projects  and  for  careful  re- 
search and  evaluation  to  crystallize  field 
experience  into  guidelines  for  future  action. 


I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  Invite  corporations  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  jo.n  this  new  e:Tort  to  bring  meamng- 
ful  employment  to  disadvantaged  citizens 
both  in  existing  plants  and.  where  feasible,  in 
new  locations  near  areas  of  concentrated  un- 
employment. 

I  have  directed  each  Dep.artment  and 
Agency  of  this  Government  to  give  top  prior- 
ity to  all  phases  of  this  important  effort. 

LrNDON  B.  Johnson. 


JOB   CORPS 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Kazen]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
still  some  people  in  this  countr>-  who 
tliink  that  the  members  of  the  Job  Corps 
are  nothing  but  a  bunch  of  thugs  and 
roughnecks.  The  slightest  wrongdoing  on 
tne  part  of  a  Job  Corps  man  is  cited  as 
absolute  proof  chat  the  entire  pi'ogram 
should  be  abolished.  The  tremendou.-^ 
good  that  the  Job  Corps  has  done  is  often 
ignored.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  you  imagine 
the  headlines  we  would  see  if  a  Job  Corps 
man  was  killed  at  one  of  the  centers  in  a 
violent  struggle?  Well,  there  have  been 
eight  of  these  young  men  killed  in  a  vio- 
lent stmggle  and  I  think  it  is  time  that 
the  Congress  and  the  people  are  aware  of 
it.  These  young  men  were  killed  in  action 
in  Vietnam.  There  have  been  several 
more  wounded.  They  are  among  the  346 
former  Job  Corps  men  who  have  served 
their  country  in  that  distant  land. 

The  Laredo  Times  recently  cai lied  an 
article  about  one  of  these  brave  young 
men.  Mr.  Donald  Morris  of  Plains,  Tex., 
who  was  killed  in  June.  Donald  Morris 
had  been  turned  down  for  militai-y  serv- 
ice because  he  was  not  qualified.  He 
joined  the  Job  Corps  and  as  a  result  of 
the  training  he  received,  he  was  able  to 
enlist  in  the  Armed  Forces.  More  than 
6.600  of  his  colleagues  have  done  the 
same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time  when  we  are 
presented  with  the  tragic  spectacle  of 
young  men  burning  their  draft  ca:ds  and 
refusing  to  fight  for  their  country,  the 
knowledge  that  there  are  other  young 
men  who  are  willing  to  work  for  the 
privilege  to  serve  their  country  fills  me 
with  pride.  It  is  time  we  took  note  of  the 
many  Job  Corps  men  who  make  good  in- 
stead of  the  few  that  do  not.  At  this  point 
I  insert  the  article  in  the  Record: 

Job  Corps  Dobm  Named  for  Corpsman 
Hi'NTSvn.LE — Agriculture  Secretary  OrvlUe 
L.  Freeman  Friday  helped  dedicate  a  new 
Waverly  Job  Corps  dormitory  named  for  a 
former  corpsman  who  was  killed  In  action  in 
Vietnam. 

The  dormitory  was  named  for  Donald 
Morris,  who  was'at  the  Waverly  center  from 
November.  1965,  to  August,  1966. 

He  was  killed  last  June  in  Vietnam  while 
attempting  to  disarm  a  faulty  hand  grenade. 
He  was  burled  In  his  hometown  of  Plains. 
Tex. 

"We  are  here  to  do  the  best  we  can  in  our 
small  way  to  recognize  his  (Morris')  courage, 
patriotism  and  unselfish  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try," Freeman  said. 


Morris  was  originally  turned  down  for  mili- 
tary service,  so  he  Joined  the  Job  Corps. 

Freeman  said  afte.-  his  work  with  the  corps, 
Morris  had  no  difficulty  enlisting  in  the  Army. 

Freeman  told  a  group  of  200  corpsmen  the 
work  the  Job  Corps  is  doing  is  not  busy  work, 
"but  constructive  work  which  will  give  future 
enjoyment  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans." 

UNDERSTANDING  OP  RENT 
SUPPLEMENTS 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RooneyI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  rent  supplement  program 
is  unique  as  it  proposes  to  bind  private 
enterprise  and  the  Federal  Government 
in  a  dynamic  partnership  to  provide 
housing  for  low-income  families.  Private 
enterprise  has  responded  with  enthusi- 
asm to  this  partnership.  Recently,  the 
life  insurance  industry  committed  SI 
billion  to  attack  the  problems  of  urban 
slums,  most  of  which  will  be  used  in  the 
rent  supplement  program.  When  mak- 
ing this  amiouncement  Mr  Gilbert  Fitz- 
hugh  said: 

Existing  programs  offer  many  opportuni- 
ties for  constructive  action  For  example,  the 
rent  supplement  program  is  probably  the 
area  into  which  we  will  move  most  rapidly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  long  we  have  ne- 
glected to  provide  incentives  for  private 
enterprise  to  invest  in  solving  urban 
problems.  The  rent  supplement  program 
is  designed  to  provide  such  mcentives.  It 
will  reduce  Government  control  over 
housing  construction  and  management. 
It  will  stimulate  private  Investment.  And. 
most  important,  it  will  greatly  increase 
our  supply  of  decent  housing  for  low- 
income  families. 

Despite  these  benefits,  the  House  of 
Representatives  failed  to  support  rent 
supplements  Many  people  have  been  im- 
able  to  comprehend  this  lack  of  support. 
For  example,  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Coatesville.  Pa..  Record  not*d: 

There  are  times  when  Congressional  econ- 
omizing leaves  us  puzzled  and  disturbed. 
The  action  of  the  House  in  refusing  to  ap- 
prove any  funds  for  the  rent  supplement 
program  for  fiscal  year  1968  Is  a  good  ex- 
ample. One  can  only  conclude  that  the  leg- 
islators didn't  understand  the  program,  or 
that  they  didn't  think  through  the  alterna- 
tives to  it. 

Since  I  believe  that  the  Coatesville 
Record  editorial  clearly  and  concisely 
sets  forth  the  benefits  of  the  rent  sup- 
plement program.  I  would  like  to  share 
it  with  my  colleagues  by  placing  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Costly  Economizing 

There  are  times  when  Congressional  econ- 
omizing leaves  us  puzzled  and  disturbed.  The 
action  of  the  House  in  refusing  to  approve 
any  funds  for  the  rent  supplement  program 
for  fiscal  year  1968  Is  a  good  example  One 
can  only  conclude  that  the  legislators  didn't 
understand  the  program,  or  that  they  didn't 
think  through  the  alternatives  to  it. 

Decent  housing  for  low-Income  families  Is 
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an  urgent  need  in  nearly  every  city  in  the 
nation.  11  business  can't  flU  that  need,  then 
U  logically  roUows  that  government  will  do 
so.  sooner  or  later. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  business  community — 
builders,  bankers  and  brokers — support  the 
rent  supplement  program.  So  do  mayors,  city 
managers,  labor,  churches  and  other  orga- 
nizations The  program  has  this  wide-based 
support  because  It  represents  a  working 
partnership  between  government  and  private 
enterprise.  The  features  of  the  program  are; 

It  Is  available  for  new  or  rehabilitated 
housing,  privately  financed,  and  privately 
managed.  The  property  stays  on  the  local  tax 
rolls. 

Only  the  really  poor  are  eligible.  Income 
limits  are  the  same  as  for  public  housing, 
but  tenants  are  not  required  to  move  If  In- 
come rises.  The  supplement  Is  simply  reduced 
or  eliminated. 

It  tends  to  reduce  government  control  over 
housing  construction  and  management 

It  stimulates  private  investment.  To  date 
some  «500  million  in  private  financing  has 
been  triggered  by  the  $32  million  of  federal 
funds  approved  tor  rent  supplement  pay- 
ments. 

In  short,  the  program  joins  public  and  pri- 
vate resources  In  a  common  attack  on  the 
program  of  developing  the  housing  which 
low-Income  Americans  In  cities  large  and 
small  so  badly  need. 

The  Senate  should  approve  the  proposed 
•40  million  for  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram In  1968.  and  thus  give  the  House  a 
chance  to  reconsider  its  earlier  action. 

Both  local  and  federal  tax  burdens  will 
benefit  In  the  long  rvin. 


RED  SOX  WIN  PENNANT 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neill]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  this  body  lead  a  busy  life, 
caught  up  with  the  problems  of  our 
country  and  the  world.  We  do  not  often 
Uke  time  out  to  contemplate  the  truly 
beautiful  and  wonderful  things  in  life. 
I  would  Uke  now  to  share  with  you  one 
of  the  most  delisthtful  thines  to  have 
happened  In  many  years.  It  concerns  a 
great  American  tradition. 

The  tradition  of  which  I  speak  is  the 
pennant  race,  and  lest  any  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  were  in  some  isolat€d 
area  of  Antarctica  during  the  past  week- 
end and  have  not  heard  the  news,  let  me 
inform  you  that  the  Boston  Red  Sox  won 
the  American  League  pennant  and  will 
play  the  National  League  champions  in 
the' World  Series. 

This  pennant  race  was  the  closest  one 
In  the  history  of  the  American  League 
Many  of  you,  especially  those  who  have 
the  honor  of  representing  Detroit,  Chi- 
cago, and  Minnesota,  will  understand  the 
tension  and  anxiety  that  accompanied 
this  clo.se  race. 

It  was  so  close  for  so  lone  with  only 
one  ?ame  in  the  loss  column  separating 
four  teams.  Three  of  the.se  teams  went 
to  the  wire  and  it  war.  only  the  last  game 
that  decided  the  whole  contest 

And.  of  course,  the  reason  I  am  stand- 
ing here  now  is  that  the  Boston  Red  Sox 
won  that  game.  Now.  the  competition  was 


fierce  this  year  and  all  the  teams  were 
in  fine  shape,  but  I  must  Insist  that  the 
best  team  won. 

Tne  last  time  the  Sox  had  the  pennant 
was  in  1946.  Last  year  they  finished  in 
ninth  place  and  I  am  told  that  the  Las 
Vegas  odds  were  against  them  100  to  1. 
Well,  that  only  served  to  spur  them  on 
to  greater  heights.  In  the  past  two  weeks, 
they  vacillated  between  1st  and  4th  place, 
bat  they  could  not  be  counted  out. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  go  on  and  tell 
you  things  you  can  read  in  the  sports 
pages — about  12  and  22  inning  games, 
about  44  home  runs  or  records  in  RBI's. 
I  would  prefer  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  greater  Boston  area's  reaction 
to  this  victory.  It  was  fantastic. 

The  people  in  Boston  were  completely 
behind  this  team.  They  broke  the  all- 
time  attendance  record.  There  were  sell- 
out crowds  with  more  people  than  seats 
and,  it  seemed,  more  voices  than  people. 

On  Sunday  a  12-year-old  boy  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  time  clock.  Now  those  of 
you  who  do  not  know  Fenway  Park 
will  not  understand,  but  let  me  assure 
you.  it  is  incredible — and  before  Sunday 
:t  was  Impossible.  But  he  did  not  have  a 
ticket,  and  like  everyone  else  around, 
ne  wanted  to  see  the  game. 

And  what  a  game  to  see.  It  was  every- 
body'.s  hour.  Dick  Williams  did  a  splen- 
did job,  bringing  the  team  from  ninth 
place  to  the  pennant  in  1  year.  Tom 
Ya'A'key — who  stood  behind  the  Red  Sox 
through  the  years — finally  had  his 
dreams  come  true.  So  did  the  coaches 
who  put  time,  energy.  lots  of  hard  work 
and  good  advice  into  everything  they 
did.  But  when  you  come  down  to  It,  there 
are  only  nine  men  out  there — and  these 
are  the  nine  best.  They  put  everything 
they  had  into  It,  and  they  brought  home 
the  pennant. 

And  the  people  of  the  Boston  ai-ea.  of 
all  of  Massachusetts,  were  justly  appre- 
ciative. Fenway  Park  was  covered  with 
people:  the  team  could  not  get  back  to 
the  locker  room.  When  I  left  Boston 
this  mornincr  there  was  a  smile  on  every- 
one's face  and,  more  often  than  not,  a 
piece  of  Fenway  Park  in  his  hand. 

There  are  hundreds  of  stories  about 
these  games  and  about  the  men  that  won 
yesterday.  I  will  not  repeat  them.  The 
names  of  the  Red  Sox  are  household 
'A-nrds  by  now — they  should  be.  But  this 
whole  season  was  a  team  effort:  great 
pitching,  great  batting,  great  fielding. 
The  statl-stlcs  .show  what  a  wonderful 
season  it  was  There  was  nothing  lacking 
in  this  team.  They  had  every  component 
and  worked  together  and  worked 
smoothly. 

I  am  afraid  no  one  less  than  a  poet 
could  describe  the  beauty  of  Sunday's 
game.  The  score  was  5  to  3  and 
for  once  In  our  busy  lives  there  was  true 
beauty  and  happiness. 

But  now.  Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues. 
we  must  get  back  to  work,  to  serious  bus- 
iness, as  we  all  ceaselessly  endeavor  to 
get  tickets  to  the  Series. 

I  would  like  to  share  one  more  part  of 
the  Red  Sox  and  their  wonderful  victory 
with  you.  The  newest  of  the  great  stars 
of  baseball,  the  greatest  major  leaguer 
of  today  Is  a  young  man  who  sounds  and 
looks   like   a   baseball  player  should.   I 


would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
well-written  article  in  today's  Boston 
Globe,  by  Harold  Kaese.  It  illustrates 
one  of  the  reasons  the  Sox  won  the 
pennant! 

Taz  Clutch   Streak   Has  No   Parallel 
(By  Harold  Kaese) 

Like  a  rocket  that  starts  from  a  spark 
traces  a  fiery  path  into  the  night  until  it 
explodes  in  a  shower  of  light,  the  Red  Sox 
have  dazzled  a  nation  by  winning  the  Amer- 
ican League  pennant. 

Whoever  thought  that  so  modest  a  ve- 
hicle as  this  team  guided  by  Dick  Williams 
would  climb  Into  the  baseball  sky  to  de- 
liver streamers  of  excitement  and  the  in- 
candescent confetti  of  Inspired  effort? 

"I  thought  we  would  finish  about  10  games 
over  .500  and  In  fourth  or  fifth  place,"  said 
Tom  Yawkey  seriously,  as  his  players 
drenched  each  other  with  beer  after  the  cli- 
matic 5-to-3  victory  over  the  Minnesota 
Twins. 

But  Williams,  his  manager,  quipped,  "I 
said  all  along  we'd  finish  over  .500." 

And  now  for  the  great  antl-cllmax— the 
World  Series. 

No  known  Red  Sox  hitter  ever  had  a  final 
two  weeks  to  compare  with  those  the  'Vaz 
delivered  in  the  hottest  strel^'h  of  the  Amer- 
ican League's  hottest  pennant  race. 

The  Series  can  do  a  lot  for  Boston,  for  the 
Red  Sox,  for  stlU  unidentified  heroes  who 
may  be  lurking  m  the  wings,  but  what  can 
It  do  for  Jim  Lonborg,  for  Carl  Yastrzemski' 

Tris  Speaker  may  have  done  it.  or  Dufly 
Lewis.  Chick  Slahl  or  some  other  Red  So.\ 
t,'iant  of  long  ago.  but  Ted  Willianis  didn't 
nor  Jimmy  Foxx.  ncr  Vern  Stephens 

As  the  Sox  won  eight  out  of  the  last  12 
games  for  their  eighth  pennant.  Yaz  made 
23  hits  In  44  times  at  bat  for  an  average  of 
.523.  hit  safetly  In  11  of  the  games,  drove  in 
16  runs,  scored  14  and  hit  five  homers. 

In  the  two  all-or-nothing  games  against 
the  T^'ins,  he  made  seven  hits  In  eight  times 
up. 

If  any  player  In  baseball  history — Babe 
Ruth.  Rogers  Hornsby.  Ty  Cobb.  Lou  Gehrig — 
ever  had  a  two-week  clutch  production  to 
equal  Yastrzemskl's,  let  the  historians  bring 
him  forth. 

Certainly  no  other  Globe  writer  has  done 
anything  comparable  on  the  athletic  field. 
even  though  Leonard  Fowle  and  John  Ahem 
have  won  boat  races  and  Bud  Collins  owns 
some  tennis  trophies. 

Of  Tastrzemskl,  Dick  Williams  said.  "I 
never  saw  a  player  have  a  season  like  It." 

And  Rico  Petrocelll  said.  "You'll  never 
know  how  much  he  meant  to  us.  We  Just 
knew  he  was  going  to  hit." 

And  Tom  Yawkey  said.  "At  no  time  has 
this  club  ever  been  close  to  trading  Yastr- 
zemskl. 

In  the  Red  Sox  clubhouse.  Yastrzemski 
wept  from  Joy;  In  the  visiting  clubhouse,  the 
Twins  wept  from  Yastrzemski. 

On  Yawkey's  35  Red  Sox  teams,  he  has  had 
few  inspirational  players.  Joe  Cronin,  Ted 
Williams.  Dom  DlMagglo.  These  men  wore 
the  capes  of  baseball  greatness — but  none 
approached  Yastrzemski  for  combining  the 
qualities  of  baseball  proficiency  and  on-the- 
fleld  leadership.  Basetxill  is  a  game  In  which 
individual  players  seldom  fire  up  a  lot  o,' 
other  players,  but  Yastrzemski  did  it  this 
season. 

He  did  It  with  his  arms,  legs  and  sharp 
eyes,  with  his  desire,  with  his  optimism  and 
determination.  And  even  though  a  ball  rolled 
through  him  for  an  unearned  run  Sunday, 
how  fitting  It  was  for  him  to  cut  down  Bob 
Allison  trying  to  advance  the  tying  run  to 
second  on  what  looked  like  a  double  Into 
the  left  field  corner. 

The  Red  Sox  put  it  together  this  season, 
which  Is  why  they  won.  but  nobody  put  it 
together  the  way  Yaz  did.  and  not  many 
In  the  annals  of  baseball  ever  have. 
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strategically,  the  games  with  the  Twins 
revolved  around  that  fact  that  the  Red 
Sox  pitched  around  Harmon  Klllebrew. 
whereas  the  Tvnns  did  not  pitch  around 
Yastrzemski. 

Klllebrew  got  three  walks  and  four  hits; 
Yaz  got  no  walks  and  seven  hits.  The  Red 
Sox  were  careful;  the  Twins  took  chances. 
So  today  the  Red  Sox  are  champions  of  the 
American  League,  as  they  also  were  in  1903, 
1904.  1912,  1915,  1916.  1918  and  1946. 

Now  they  have  a  chance  to  even  the  score 
with  the  Cardinals  for  the  only  World  Series 
they  have  ever  lost,  and  while  the  Cardinals 
look  like  the  better  team  on  paper.  I  would 
no  more  bet  against  Yastrzemski,  Lonborg 
and  the  Red  Sox  than  I  would  bet  against 
the  United  States  Marines. 


BUREAU  OF  FEDERAL  CREDIT 
UNIONS  CLEARS  UP  OFFICER  BOR- 
ROWING QUESTION 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Te.\as  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  Public  Law  90-44,  the  so-called  Of- 
ficer Borrowing  Act,  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  issued  two  interpretations 
that  have  been  strongly  questioned  by  a 
number  of  credit  unions 

The  act  was  designed  to  ease  the  re- 
strictions placed  on  the  borrowing 
powers  of  directors  of  the  supervisory 
and  credit  committees  of  Federal  credit 
unions.  Prior  to  enactment  of  this  law, 
these  individuals  could  borrow  only  up 
to  the  amount  of  their  unencumbered 
shares  or  shares  pledged  on  their  behalf. 
The  new  law  allows  these  individuals  to 
borrow  up  to  55,000  without  the  necessity 
of  pledging  their  own  shares,  provided 
that  the  other  elements  of  the  law.  such 
as  adequate  collateral,  are  met. 

The  Bureau,  in  analyzing  the  law.  de- 
termined that  all  loans  made  by  officer- 
borrowers  would  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  credit  union. 
While  it  is  true  that  it  was  the  intent 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
of  the  House  that  Board  approval 
be  obtained  on  most  loans,  it  was  never 
the  intention  that  loans  fully  secured  by 
the  officer-borrower's  shares  be  subject 
to  Board  approval,  unless  the  individual 
credit  imion  felt  such  approval  was  nec- 
essary. It  was  felt  that  such  loans  could 
be  approved  by  the  normal  approval 
standards  of  most  credit  unions.  Under 
this  arrangement,  a  loan  is  approved  by 
the  credit  committee  or  the  credit  com- 
mittee may  delegate  certain  lending  au- 
thority to  a  loan  officer.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement would  in  no  way  Jeopardize 
the  safeguards  contained  in  the  officer 
borrowing  legislation  since  these  loans 
are  fully  secured  by  the  shares  of  the 
borrower.  Thus,  they  are  backed  by  the 
best  possible  collateral,  and  in  the  event 
that  the  borrower  defaults,  the  shares 
may  be  impressed  for  payment  of  the 
loan. 

The  Bureau  also  determined  that  any 
loan  made  bv  an  officer-borrower  in  ex- 


cess of  the  S5.000  limitation  contained 
in  Public  Law  90-44  must  be  fully  se- 
cured in  its  entirety  by  the  shares  of  the 
borrower  or  shares  pledged  on  his  behalf. 
This  was  not  the  intent  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  the  report 
on  the  legislation  correctly  reflects  this 
intent.  Under  present  law.  any  loan  in 
excess  of  $750  must  be  fully  collater- 
alized. However,  the  law  does  not  require 
that  collateral  be  only  in  the  form  of 
pledged  shares  It  may  be  in  the  form 
of  stocks  and  bonds,  a  chattel  mortgage 
or  other  acceptable  collateral.  It  was  the 
Intention  of  the  committee  that  loans  in 
excess  of  $5,000  made  by  ofi.cer-borrow- 
ers  be  collateralized  by  pledged  shares 
for  that  amoimt  in  excess  of  S5,000.  Thus, 
a  loan  for  55.500  to  an  officer-borrower 
could  be  made  on  the  following  basis, 
provided  the  credit  union  agreed  to  such 
terms:  S750  on  an  un.secured  basis — the 
amount  from  S750  to  55,000  fully  secured 
by  collateral  acceptable  to  the  credit 
union  and  approved  by  law  and  the  5500 
in  excess  of  $5,000  secured  by  the  unen- 
cumbered shares  of  the  officer-borrower 
on  shares  pledged  on  his  behalf. 

Thus,  the  law  is  intended  to  require 
that  only  the  amount  above  55,000  be 
secured  by  the  shares  of  the  offi.cer-bor- 
rower. 

Because  of  the  problems  that  the  Bu- 
reau's interpretations  have  caused.  I 
consulted  with  the  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  Banking  Committee,  Mr. 
MuLTER,  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber Mr.  WiDNALL,  and  on  September  19. 
1967,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  J.  Deane  Gannon, 
Director  of  the  Board  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  asking  that  he  restudy  the  situa- 
tion. A  copy  of  that  letter  follows: 

House  of  Represlntatives. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Banking  and  Currency, 

Washington.  DC,  September  19, 1967. 
Mr.  J.  Deane  Gannon. 

Director,  Board  of  Federal  Credit  Unions, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Gannon  :  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  Bureau,  following  enact- 
ment of  the  recent  credit  union  oflicer  bor- 
rowing legislation,  has  issued  the  following 
regulations  In  connection  with  this  new 
law; 

1.  OfHcers,  directors  and  members  of  the 
supervisory  and  credit  committees  must  file 
detailed  financial  statements  and  receive 
Board  approval  before  obtaining  a  loan  if 
that  loan  Is  secured  by  the  shares  of  the 
officer-borrower  or  unencumbered  shares 
pledged  on  behalf  of  the  officer-borrower. 

2.  Loans  In  excess  of  $5,000  to  officer  bor- 
rowers must  be  secured  In  the  entire  amount 
of  theAoan  by  unencumbered  shares  of  the 
officer-llorTower  or  shares  pledged  In  his  be- 
half,   t 

Becauee  of  the  hardship  that  these  two 
rules  would  work  on  credit  union  officers, 
and  the  fact  that  officer  borrowing  legisla- 
tion was  designed  tx)  e.ise  borrowing  provi- 
sions for  credit  union  officers,  I  have  con- 
sulted with  Mr.  Multer,  the  ranking  Major- 
ity member  of  the  Banking  Committee  and 
Mr.  Widnall,  the  ranking  Minority  member 
of  the  Banking  Committee,  to  ascertain  their 
feelings  on  the  Bureau's  rulings  as  they  re- 
late to  the  law. 

Both  Mr.  Multer  and  Mr.  Widnall,  as  well 
as  myself,  are  of  the  belief  that  the  law 
as  amended  by  the  officer  borrowing  legisla- 
tion does  not  provide  a  basis  for  the  Bureau's 
rulings.  This  position  Is  further  b.-icked  up 
on  Page  3  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee's report  on  H.R.  9682  which  reads  in 
part; 


r'H.R.  9682  would  continue  the  present 
credit  union  officer  borrowing  requirements 
contained  In  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act. 
Bui  In  addition,  H  R.  9682  would  allow  Fed- 
eral credit  union  directors  and  members  of 
the  supervisory  and  credit  union  committees 
to  borrow  up  to  $5,000  without  the  require- 
ment of  pledging  shares  The  requirement 
that  any  loan  which  exceeds  $750  shall  be 
fully  secured  for  that  portion  of  the  loan 
in  excess  of  $750  remains  unchanged.  Such 
security  might  be  in  the  form  of  pledged 
shares  or  in  other  collateral  authorized  by 
the  Act  and  the  regtilatlons  of  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions") 

Thus,  the  Act  Is  intended  to  liberalize  the 
lx)rrowing  provisions  for  credit  union  offi- 
cers and  m  no  way  is  designed  to  make  the 
borrowing  provisions  more  restrictive.  In 
addition,  the  report  maJces  it  clear  that  col- 
lateral for  officer  borrowing  loans  may  be  In 
the  form  of  pledged  shares  but  this  Is  not 
a  mandatory  requirement 

Since  Mr.  Multer  oR^ered  the  amendment.s 
to  the  bill  coni-alned  In  the  credit  union 
officer  borrowing  section,  I  have  withheld 
writing  this  letter  until  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  matter  In  depth  with  him.  He 
confirms  the  belief  of  both  Mr.  Widnall  and 
myself  that  his  amendments,  and  the  result- 
ing legislation,  have  been  misinterpreted 
by  the  Bureau  in  promulgating  the  regula- 
tions for  the  legislation. 

In  light  of  this,  it  would  be  appreciated 
If  the  Bureau  would  restudy  its  regulations 
so  that  they  may  conform  to  the  spirit  of 
the  legislation, 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wright  Patman. 

Chairman. 

Today  I  have  learned  that  Mr.  Gannon 
has  restudied  the  Bureau's  position  and 
has  determined  that  with  regard  to  of- 
ficer-borrowing loans  that  are  fully 
secured  by  pledged  shares,  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  credit  union  may,  if  Jt 
desii-es.  delegate  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove such  loans  to  the  credit  committee 
of  the  credit  union  and  the  credit  union, 
in  turn,  may  further  delegate  the  au- 
thority to  approve  such  loans  to  a  loan 
officer.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
delegation  is  only  for  loans  that  are 
fully  secured  by  shares  of  the  officer-bor- 
rower or  shares  pledged  on  his  behalf. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Gannon  as- 
siU'es  me  that  he  is  carefully  looking  into 
the  other  problem,  the  loans  in  excess 
of  $5,000.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Bureau 
will  find  a  solution  to  this  problem  in 
the  near  future. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Gannon  for 
the  expeditious  treatment  that  he  gave 
this  important  matter,  one  that  affects 
the  officers  of  every  Federal  credit  union. 


WORDS  OP  PRAISE  FOR  NORMAN 
S.  PAUL 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  this 
floor  many  words  of  praise  have  been 
sjxiken.  The  deeds  and  accompli.shment,s 
of  great  men  have  been  recognized,  and 
their  names  have  been  called  before  the 
Nation  for  acclaim. 
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Today,  I  would  add  the  name  of  Nor- 
man S.  Paul.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  who  soon  will  be  leaving  the  De- 
fense Department  to  return  to  private 

Ufe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Norman  Paul  has  spent 
more  than  20  years  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  As  a  Navy  officer  in  World  War 
n,  he  took  part  in  combat  operations  in 
the  southwest  Pacific.  In  April  1948,  only 
2  years  out  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
Law  School,  he  joined  the  legal  staff  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. The  Marshall  plan  was  then  just 
beginning  to  get  underway. 

In  the  ECA  and  In  its  successor  agen- 
cies he  functioned  in  a  number  of  ad- 
ministrative positions  dealing  with  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  matters  in 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Next  in  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration from  1953  to  1955,  he  was 
first  the  Regional  Director  for  the  Near 
East,  Africa,  and  South  Asia  and  later 
Deputy  Director  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions. It  was  at  this  time  that  many  of 
us  here  In  Congress  began  to  know  and 
appreciate  this  dedicated  and  able  gen- 
tleman. And  it  was  in  1955  that  he  re- 
ceived the  William  A.  Jump  Memorial 
Award  presented  annually  to  an  em- 
ployee of  the  executive  branch.  36  years 
of  age  or  younger,  for  "exemplary  serv- 
ice in  public  administration." 

Recognized  as  an  outstanding  manager 
he  was  marked  for  greater  responsi- 
bilities. For  5  years,  from  1955  to  1960, 
Norman  Paul  sei-ved  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  as  Legislative  Counsel  and 
in  other  capacities. 

Then  In  January  1961  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  appointed  him 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Lesislativp  Affairs.  Subsequently,  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Kennedy  in  July 
1962  to  be  Assistant  Secretao'  of  De- 
fense— Manpower.  That  position  he  held 
until  Ocnber  1.  1965,  the  date  he  became 
Und-T  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Milltar>-  men  and  civilians  alike  in  the 
Air  Force  are  quick  to  say  that  the  Air 
Force  was  indeed  fortunate  in  1965  to 
have  a  man  of  Mr.  Pauls  talents  and  ex- 
perience appointed  as  its  No.  2  leader 
backing  up  Secretary  Harold  Brown.  The 
years  during  which  they  have  teamed 
tigether  have  been  years  of  strengthen- 
ing and  improving  the  Air  Force.  I  know 
from  personal  observation  and  by  con- 
firmation from  a  large  number  of  people 
in  the  Pentagon  that  the  combination  of 
Brown  and  Paul  has  been  one  of  the  be.st 
ever  to  head  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  Their  individual  talents  comple- 
mented and  blended  to  give  the  Air  Force 
invaluable  leadership. 

Norman  PauKs  wise  coun-'^el.  his  astute 
judgment,  his  perceptiveness,  objectivity, 
and  understanding  will  be  missed  by  the 
Air  Force  staff  and  liis  associates  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary.  Those  officers  and 
airmen  who  felt  something  deeper  and 
more  profound  about  the  Air  Force  after 
they  had  met  him  in  Europe,  in  the 
United  States,  and  In  Vietnam — all  over 
the  world — will  miss  him  too.  Surely  this 
is  one  of  the  greatest  rewards  of  a  true 


public  servant — and  Norman  S.  Paul,  a 
man  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his 
coimtry  and  his  countrymen — is  a  great 
and  true  public  servant. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  him 
well  in  his  future  endeavors.  I  thank  him 
on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  the  people 
and  the  Nation  for  his  contributions  to 
U.S.  security. 


THE   UNIVERSITY    AND   THE 
COMMUNITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  CoHELAN]  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  repre- 
senting, as  I  do.  a  district  which  contains 
a  major  university,  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  I  am  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  problems  of  education 
and  the  role  of  the  university  in  the 
community. 

Thus,  it  was  with  special  interest  that 
I  read  a  recent  article  in  the  Berkeley 
Gazette  that  deals  with  the  contribution 
a  major  university  can  make  to  its  home 
city.  As  Dr.  Neil  Sullivan,  the  respected 
Berkeley  superintendent  of  schools  points 
out,  university  resources  are  often  not 
fully  drawn  upon  by  the  local  school 
systems. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  Berkeley 
that  the  University  of  California  has 
contributed  to  university  demonstration 
schools  and  to  the  school  resource  volun- 
teer program.  These  projects  serve  both 
the  tmlverslty  and  the  community. 

The  vast  resources,  the  manpower  and 
facilities  of  the  universities  of  our  coun- 
tiy  are,  in  the  main,  untapped  by  sur- 
rounding communities.  We  can  no  longer 
assume  that  the  university  is  removed 
from  the  problems  of  its  community  en- 
vironment. We  have,  in  fact,  received 
strong  indications  from  the  universities 
themselves  that  they  reject  this  insular 
role. 

Dr.  Sullivan  points  out  that  he  feels — 

No  university  in  the  country  has  fully 
utilized  Its  potential  for  aiding  surrounding 
communities  and  their  schools. 

I.  therefore,  wish  to  insert  Dr.  Sulli- 
van's article  at  this  point  and  urge  atten- 
tion to  the  specific  suggestions  he  makes 
for  involving  universities  in  the  com- 
munity: 

The  Role  of  a  Universitt  in  Loc.^l  School 

Plans 

(By  Nell  Sullivan) 

A  major  university  In  a  city  can  be  a  major 
benefit  to  that  city's  school  system.  But  there 
are  wide  variations  In  the  degree  to  uhich 
universities  accept  their  responsibilities  and 
Involve  themselves  In  the  life  of  the  sur- 
rounding community  Since  Its  property  Is 
tax  exempt.  Harvard  University,  for  example, 
takes  Its  responsibility  so  seriously  that  it 
voluntarily  makes  a  contribution  to  the  city 
treasury  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  An- 
other example  is  a  major  mldwestern  univer- 
sity, standing  aloof  as  the  school  system  of 
the  suburban  community  in  which  It  is  lo- 
cated, wrestled  with  a  major  problem  In  hu- 
man relatlonshlp>s  In  most  places  the  help- 
fulness of  the  university  In  the  community 


and  Its  local  school  system  falls  somewhere 
between  these  extremes.  I  know  of  no  caee, 
however,  where  a  university  and  Its  sur- 
rounding public  schools  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  potential  helpfulness  to  each 
other. 

Here  In  Berkeley  we  have  been  relatively 
fortunate  In  the  help  our  school  district  has 
received  from  the  University  of  California. 
The  presence  of  that  Institution  In  our  city 
has  been  a  distinct  and  valuable  asset  to  our 
school  district's  program.  Chancellor  Heyns 
has  clearly  demonstrated  his  support  for 
public  education  and  his  willingness  to  help 
us  Other  offices  and  departments  as  well  as 
individual  members  of  the  university  com- 
munity have  likewise  made  palpable  con- 
tributions to  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 
These  contributions  cover  a  wide  range. 

The  program  of  three  of  our  elementary 
schools  is  greatly  enriched  by  their  designa- 
tion as  "University  Demonstration  Schools" 
Each  year  approximately  155  student  teach- 
ers from  the  University  (in  addition  to  57 
from  other  teacher  training  Institutions  in 
the  area)  participate  in  our  schools.  Many 
members  of  the  University  faculty  live  in 
Berkeley  and  have  given  generously  of  their 
time  on  citizens'  committees,  and  in  indi- 
vidual consultation.  Some  have  made  valu- 
able contributions  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  Many  special  projects  spon- 
sored by  the  University  are  operated  within 
our  school.s.  Various  classes  and  activities  a: 
the  University  are  made  available  to  our 
high  school  students  who  can  profit  from 
them. 

In  addition  to  the  help  we  receive  from 
faculty  members  of  the  University,  hundreds 
of  U.C,  students  donate  their  time  each  year 
to  our  School  Resource  Volunteer  program. 
Their  volunteer  services  provide  a  genuine 
help  to  our  classroom  teachers  in  enriching 
the  educational  opportunity  of  the  boys  and 
girls  In  OIL-  schools. 

This  description  of  some  of  the  ways  In 
which  our  local  University  assists  the  pub- 
lic schools  serves  to  indirate  that  my  follow- 
ing remarks  are  not  directed  speclflcally  a: 
the  University  of  California,  However.  I  feel 
that  no  university  In  the  county  has  fully 
utilized  its  potential  for  aiding  surrounding 
communities  and  their  schools, 

Dr,  Harold  Howe,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, U.S,  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  has  taken  a  strong  position  in 
urging  universities  to  become  more  Involved 
in  their  surrounding  communities  X  concur 
and  feel  that  there  are  several  areas  in  which 
this  kind  of  help  needs  to  be  expanded. 

1.  Every  major  university  contains  on  Its 
staff  an  unusually  high  concei.tration  o' 
brains  and  experience  in  virtually  every  field. 
This  brain  power  should  be  brought  more 
fully  to  bear  upon  the  problems  faced  in 
local  communities.  Even  In  times  of  no  crisis, 
local  community  offlclals  can  profit  by  the 
expertise  of  the  typical  university  faculty  in 
developing  goals  and  plans  for  comm»unlty 
life. 

2.  Every  major  university  contains  exten- 
sive facilities  for  public  meetings.  These  fa- 
cilities rarge  from  rooms  for  small.  Informal 
dlscvi.ssion  groups  to  space  for  massive  pub- 
lic forums.  TTiese  facilities,  when  not  being 
vised  by  University  classes,  should  be  made 
available  for  conferences  and  meetings  deal- 
ing with  community  problems, 

3  The  massive  research  facilities,  both 
human  and  material,  should  be  u.=ed  more 
fully  in  studying  the  important  questions 
facing  surrounding  communities  and  their 
schools.  In  some  instances  research  projects 
might  be  carried  out  by  University  sta? 
members:  in  other  cases  the  facilities  could 
be  m.ade  available  to  surrounding  school  dis- 
tricts and  other  ccmmunlty  agencies  for  use 
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in  research  developed  by  the  a,?ency  In- 
volved, 

4  Ur-iversltles  frequently  have  access  to 
sources  of  funds  that  can  l>e  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  surrounding  communities  and 
schooU,  This  applies  both  to  the  research 
projects  and  action  projects  that  could  be 
sponsored  by  the  University  and  operated 
within  the  schools.  We  have  several  projects 
of  Joint  sponsorship  currently  in  operation. 
However  thij  field  should  be  explored  more 
fully, 

5,  One  of  tne  most  vital  aids  the  universi- 
ties could  give  to  surrounding  schools  Is  the 
training  and  retraining  of  teachers.  Uni- 
versity schools  of  education  regularly  turn 
out  teachers  who  are  technically  competent 
in  imparting  academic  subject  matter.  But 
much  more  is  required  to  prepare  teachers  for 
their  vi*al  role  in  a  racial,  intercultural  ur- 
ban center.  New  teachers  need  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  varied  backgrounds  of  the 
children  tiiey  teach. 

I  wonder  iiow  many  potentially  good  teach- 
ers have  been  lost  to  the  profession  because 
their  initial  baptism  Into  teaching  came  In 
an  environment  for  which  they  were  totally 
unprepared?  It  is  neither  fair  to  the  teacher 
nor  to  the  children  to  send  eager  but  un- 
sophisticated young  teachers  into  difficult 
situations  before  giving  them  the  kind  of 
background  necessary  to  cope  with  such  dif- 
ficulties. And  the  problem  Is  not  limited  to 
new  teachers. 

Our  profession  is  so  dynamic  that  methods, 
skills  and  attitudes  common  in  one  era 
can  be  totally  inappropriate  in  another.  E^'en 
the  best  of  school  staffs  frequently  need  re- 
training. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Miller  of  California  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert  ' .  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Cabell  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
.\LBEET  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

To  Mr.  EcKHARDT  I  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  ALBERTt,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

To  Mr.  KuYKENDALL  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Arends^  for  today,  on  accoimt 
of  illness. 

To  Mr.  Pettis  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Afends)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

To  Mr.  Flynt  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Br.i.sco  ' .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mrs,  Sullivan,  for  10  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gross,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  hi?  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RHonEs  of  Arizona,  for  45  minutes, 
today:  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gray,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Octobers. 
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Mr.  FiNDLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PoLLocKi.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cohelan  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Udall),  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pollock  >  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  ZwACH, 

Mr,  Hunt, 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Udall  i  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  ) 

Mr.  PuciNSKi. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Daniels. 

Mr,  Long  of  Maryland. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  an  enrolled  bill  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S  602,  An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965.  and  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965;  and 

S.J.  Res,  109.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation commemorating  50  years  of  service 
to  the  Nation  by  the  Langley  Research  Center. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  September  29, 
1967,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H  R.  13026.  An  act  to  extend  through 
March  1968  the  first  general  enrollment 
period  under  part  B  of  title  X\ail  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (relating  to  supplemen- 
tary medical  insurance  benefits  for  the  aged) . 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  UDALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.i.  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day. October  3,  1967.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  tab'e  and  referred  as  follows: 

1119.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  dr.ift  of  proposed  legislation  to 
aniP!-d    the    D.strict    of    Columbia    Public 


School  Food  Services  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1120.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  amount  of  Export-Import  Bank 
insurance  and  guarantees  issued  in  connec- 
tion with  US.  exports  to  Yugoslavia  for  the 
month  of  August  1967,  pursuant  to  title  III 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act  of  1967,  and  to  the 
Presidential  Determination  of  February  4. 
1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1121  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  iransmittiiig  a  re- 
port of  opportunities  for  improvement  in  ad- 
ministration of  the  contract  for  operation  of 
the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search, Boulder,  Colo..  National  Science  Foun- 
dation; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1122.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  review  of  Inventory  accounting  systems 
for  aeronautical  equipment.  Department  of 
the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1123.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  need  for  procedures  to  preclude  more 
than  Just  compensation  in  acquiring  oil  In- 
terests. Corps  of  Engineers  (Civil  Functions/. 
Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1124.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  the  examination  function 
of  the  small  business  investment  company 
program.  Small  Business  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Goverrunent  Operations. 

1125.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  US,  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  'egislation  to  amend 
section  127  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
to  define  more  precisely  the  territory  in- 
cluded in  the  two  Judicial  districts  of  Vir- 
ginia: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1126.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  for  the  relief  of  Richard  C.  Meck- 
ler:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1127.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  accord- 
ing beneficiaries  of  petitions  third  prefer- 
ence and  sixth  preference  classification,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  204(d)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

1128  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development  Act  of  1966.  as 
amended,  to  extend  the  period  of  time  with- 
in which  the  Commission  on  Marine  Science, 
Engineering,  and  Resources  Is  to  submit  Us 
final  report  and  to  provide  for  a  fixed  expira- 
tion date  for  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1129.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of 
operations  by  Federal  departments  and  estab- 
lishments In  connection  with  the  bonding 
of  officers  and  employees,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1967,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vision of  6  U.S.C.  14;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1130.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  11.  1967,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Pensacola 
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Bay  and  Bayou  Texar.  Pensacola.  Pla.,  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  ap- 
proved May  17,  1950,  no  authorization  by 
Congress  reconamended  as  the  desired  Im- 
provementa  have  been  accomplished  by 
other  interests;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 

1131.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  21.  1967.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Silver  Lake  Har- 
bor NC,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUves,  adopted  June  13,  1956,  no  au- 
thorization by  Congress  is  recommended  as 
the  desired  Improvement  has  been  approved 
for  accomplishment  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers under  the  provisions  of  section  107 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  306.  An  act  to  Increase 
the  amounts  authorized  for  Indian  adult 
vocational  education  (Rept.  No.  725).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
HJl.  11723.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  726).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  988.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  863. 
joint  resolution  malting  continuing  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  727.)  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DENNEY: 
H.R.  13249.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Pklly. 
Mrs.  May.  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Hicks,  and  Mr. 
MxxDS) : 
HR.   13250.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  circuit  Judges;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
HR.   13251.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner   of    the    District    of    Columbia    to 
enter  Into  and  renew  reciprocal  agreements 
for  police  mutual  aid  on  behalf  of  the  Dis- 
trict  of    Columbia   v?lth    the   local    govern- 
ments In  the  Washington  metropolitan  area; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Bv  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HR.  13252  A  bill  to  amend  section  8332, 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  Inclusion  In  the  computation  of  ac- 
credited services  of  certain  periods  of  service 
rendered  States  or  instrxunentalltles  of  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
KH.  13253.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  increased 
assistance  to  hospital  diploma  schools  of 
nursing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  13254.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  te.xtUe  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  8CHWENGEL: 
H.R.  13255.  A  bill  to  allow  a  limited  credit 
against  Federal  income  tax  for  certain  de- 
posits In  restricted  educational  accounts  and 
for    expenses    of    higher    education;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UlT: 
H.R.  13256.  A    bill   to    provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Reinecke,  Mr.  Lipscomb,  Mr.  Gubseb, 

Mr.  Smith  of  California.  Mr.  Broy- 

Hiix  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  of 

Arizona)  : 

HR  13257.  A   bill    to    amend   the   Federal 

Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 

definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 

purposes:    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 

and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  13258.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
Into  and  renew  reciprocal  agreements  for 
police  mutual  aid  on  behalf  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  the  local  governments  In 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania; 
HS.  13259.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  unlawful  to 
assault  or  kill  any  member  of  the  armed 
services  engaged  In  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of 
the  President  under  chapter  15  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  or  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  section  3500  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  GUDE: 
H.R.   13260.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  en- 
ter Into  and  renew  reciprocal  agreements  for 
police  mutual  aid  on  behalf  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  the  local  governments  in 
the   Washington   metropolitan  area;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  HUBERT: 
H.R.  13261.  A  bin  to  provide  for  financing 
the     acquisition,     construction,     alteration, 
maintenance,   operation,   and   protection   of 
public  buildings,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  13262.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
tiles  of  the  United  States  to  provide  that 
the  amount  of  groundflsh  imported  Into  the 
United  States  shall  not  exceed  the  average 
annual  amount  thereof  Imported  during  1963 
and  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  13263.  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to  estab- 
lish more  effective  criteria  for  a  finding  of 
serious  injury  to  domestic  Industry  as  a  re- 
sult of  concessions  granted  under  trade 
agreements,  to  make  mandatory  the  findings 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  for  tariff  adjustment,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    TIERNAN    ifor    himself    and 

Mr.  CORBETT)  : 

H.R.  13264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nurse 
Tr.ilning  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  increased 
assistance  to  hospital  diploma  schools  of 
nursing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  TAYLOR : 
H.J.  Res.  861.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.J.  Res.  862.  Joint  resolution  to  call  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
voluntary  neighborhood  action  crusades  by 
communities  to  rally  law-abiding  urban 
slum  dwellers  m  preventing  riots;  to  the 
Committee  on   Banking  and  Currency. 

Bv  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina : 
H.J.  Res.  863.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DENNEY : 
H.  Con.  Res.  516.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to  the 
labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and  diet 
supplements:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.  Con.  Res.  517.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
quiring appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  and  report  whether  further 
congressional  action  is  desirable  in  respect  to 
United  States  policies  in  Southeast  Asia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
Bv  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  13265.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Orecchla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CARTER : 
H  R.  13266.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Moham- 
mad Z.  Assadl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  13267.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Agostino 
Magglore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  13268.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Salvatore 
Allegra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  13269.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Byung  II 
Chang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

165.  By  the  Speaker:  Petition  of  Junior 
Order  United  American  Mechanics,  Louis- 
ville, Ky..  relative  to  efforts  to  settle  the 
Vietnamese  war;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

166.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park.  Fla.,  relative  to  distribution  of  Intro- 
duced bills:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

167.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council  of 
Orange.  Calif.,  relative  to  governmental  tax 
sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

168.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council  of 
Whlttier.  Calif.,  relative  to  a  Federal  tax- 
sharing  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

169.  Also,  petition  of  City  Council  of  Gar- 
dena,  Calif.,  relative  to  governmental  tax 
sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Wars  and 
Means. 
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The  100,000th  License  Issued  for  Business 
Radio  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    AUUBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  2.  1967 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  resident  of  the  district  I  represent  has 
received  ihe  100,000th  license  in  the 
Business  Radio  Service  and  is  in  Wash- 
ington today  with  his  wife  for  appropri- 
ate honors.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Horace  W. 
Hooie.  of  Rogersville,  Ala. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Hooie  be- 
came the  100,000th  licensee  in  the  Busi- 
ness Radio  Service.  This  means  that  he 
Is  now  able  to  bring  the  benefits  of  two- 
way  radio  communication  to  the  people 
that  his  company,  the  Hooie  Plumbing 
Co..  serves.  No  longer  will  a  person  who 
calls  in  for  some  plumbing  work  to  be 
done  have  to  wait  until  the  truck  comes 
back  to  the  ofiBce  in  order  to  be  dis- 
patched to  his  job.  Through  the  use  of 
his  two-way  radio.  Mr.  Hooie  can  now 
get  that  message  about  the  new  job  di- 
rectly to  his  truck,  wherever  it  may  be. 
and  just  as  soon  as  the  job  It  is  on  is 
finished,  the  truck  can  go  on  to  the  next 
job  without  making  the  time-consuming 
trip  back  to  the  oflSce. 

This  is  going  to  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
people  in  the  Rogersville  area. 

It  is  also  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Hooies  acu- 
.nen  as  a  businessman  because  the  use  of 
two-way  radio  communication  is  going 
ic  lower  his  cost  of  doing  business.  By 
being  able  to  be  in  constant  contact  with 
a  truck,  he  will  be  able  to  make  one  truck 
do  the  work  of  two  trucks  because  he  will 
be  able  to  cut  down  on  expensive  and  un- 
productive travel  time  and  on  the  time 
that  the  truck  is  not  actually  out  on  a 
job. 

Alabama  is  a  forward-looking  State. 
It  is  made  up  of  forward-looking  busi- 
nessmen like  Mr.  Hooie.  and  I  am  de- 
termined to  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  help  this  type  of  progress.  We  must 
not  let  anything  hinder  the  increased 
benefits  which  the  growing  use  of  two- 
way  radio  communication  Is  bringing  to 
the  ijeople  of  this  country. 

We  must  make  room  for  this  type  of 
development.  The  FCC  has  described  this 
as  one  of  its  thorniest  problems,  because 
the  rapid  growth  in  the  use  of  two-way 
radio  communication  has  caused  a  con- 
gestion which  Is  bringing  this  form  of 
communication  almost  to  a  standstill  in 
many  places  and  the  applications  for 
new  transmitters  are  pourins'  in  at  an 
estimated  rate  of  about  20.000  per 
month. 

We  cannot  let  this  type  of  communi- 
cation suffer  or  its  advantages  be  denied 
to  the  people  of  this  country.  If  some 
form  of  relief  is  needed  so  that  forward- 
looking  businessmen  will  be  able  to  make 
the  greatest  possible  use  of  their  two- 


way  radios,  then  the  necessary  relief 
must  be  found.  I  shall  certainly  do  my 
best  to  see  that  no  Federal  Government 
agency  is  responsible  for  any  delay  in 
finding  such  a  solution. 

Again  I  congratulate  Mr.  Hooie,  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  Alabama  and  the 
people  I  represent  here  in  the  Congress, 
on  being  the  100,000th  licensee  in  the 
Business  Radio  Service  and  on  the  con- 
tribution he  will  be  making  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  he  serves  through  use 
of  two-way  radio  communication. 

I  do  not  want  to  let  this  occasion  pass 
without  also  taking  the  opportunity  to 
congratulate  NABER,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Business  and  Educational 
Radio,  on  the  fine  work  which  it  has  been 
doing  on  behalf  of  two-way  radio  users 
throughout  this  country  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Val  J.  Williams,  the  exec- 
utive director  of  NABER.  At  hearings 
held  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  year,  the  testimony  NABER  pre- 
sented dramatically  aiid  vividly  showed 
the  need  for  additional  frequency  spec- 
trum for  two-way  radio  users.  A  fine 
member  of  that  committee  who  is  an 
outstanding  Member  of  this  Congress 
and  of  committees  on  which  I  serve.  Rep- 
resentative John  C.  Kldczynski.  has  re- 
called these  hearings  on  a  numbtr  of 
occasions  and  has  forcefully  and  effec- 
tively stated  the  need  of  the  small  busi- 
nessmen of  this  country  who  are  two- 
way  radio  users  for  relief  in  the  form  of 
additional  frequency  spectrum  in  order 
that  they  can  better  serve  their  cu.sto- 
mers  who  are  the  people  of  this  country. 

NABER  has  also  worked  effectively 
with  the  FCC  and  with  other  radio  user 
organizations  toward  the  solution  of  this 
difficult  and  important  problem  and  I  am 
delighted  that  this  forward  looking,  ac- 
tive, and  productive  organization  exists 
to  take  such  an  effective  role  in  the  work 
toward  this  goal. 


Textile  Trade  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  2.  1967 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week.  I  introduced  a  bill  as  a 
companion  measure  to  H.R.  11578,  in- 
troduced by  the  Honorable  Wilbur 
Mills,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  This  bill  is  known  as 
the  Textile  Trade  Act  of  1967. 

The  bill  has  the  support  of  both  the 
cotton  and  the  woolen  industries  as  near 
catasti'ophe  faces  botli  of  these  basic 
industries. 

While  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
does  not  produce  any  cotton,  we  do  pro- 
duce a  large  amount  of  wool  from  our 


farm  flocks,  and  we  feed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lambs  annually.  The  pres- 
ent wool  price,  hanging  at  less  than  50 
percent  of  parity,  only  partially  tells  the 
story  of  the  price  problems  that  our  pro- 
ducers face. 

Most  of  these  lack-of-income  problems 
can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  unbridled  im- 
ports. It  is  unconscionable  that  we  are 
asking  our  farmers  to  permit  and  live 
with  higher  gur.ranteed  labor  costs, 
higher  feed  costs,  and  higher  fixed  costs 
all  around,  and  then  still  ask  them  to 
compete  equitably  with  the  world  with 
their  level  of  production  costs. 

I  am  enclosing  a  table  of  the  hourly 
wage  rates  paid  to  weavers  of  some  of 
these  countries  whose  exports  are  com- 
ing into  the  United  States.  This  table  is 
compiled  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  I  believe  shows  the  great 
unbalance  that  exists: 

Country  Hourly  wage  rate 

United   States $2.02 

West  Germany .96 

Belgium .80 

France "^ 

Italy .66 

Spain .44 

Portugal    .19 

Netherland.:  .76 

Colombia    .21 

Mexico .65 

Japan  .. .89 

Hong    Kong .23 

Slngap"i>?    -      .17 

Talwai:    - .14 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bili  ^vould  authorize 
the  President  to  carry  ll  :he  intent  of 
the  textile  program  of  Hie.-  which  really 
has  never  been  fully  implemented. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  woolen  textile 
imports  in  1966  into  th'.  United  States 
displaced  or  cost  us  the  loss  of  20  million 
man-days  of  domestic  labc; . 

In  view  of  the  conditions  cited  above. 
plus  the  fact  that  the  conditions  general- 
ly agreed  to  by  the  U.S.  representatives 
at  the  Kennedy  round  tariff  conference 
at  Geneva,  whereby  wool  and  woolen 
textiles  face  additional  tariff  reductions. 
I  believe  the  passage  of  tills  bill  to 
be  urgent. 


Brothers  Decorated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  2,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Capt.  Alan  L.  Caldwell  and  Sp5c.  Terry 
Caldwell,  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  J. 
Caldwell,  of  CatonsvlUe,  Md.,  have  both 
been  decorated  for  service  In  Vietnam. 
Alan,  pilot  of  a  C-130  transport  plane, 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  for  rescuing  a  civil  engineering 
t*am  from  a  Viet<;ong-held  position. 
Terry,  who  served  with  a  1st  Infantry 
Division  intelligence  unit,  was  awarded 
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the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for  "meritorious 
achievement"  In  operations  against  the 
Vletcong.  I  commend  these  young  men 
on  their  courage  and  congratulate  their 
parents  for  having  two  outstanding  sons. 


Tide  May  Be  Turning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JKSSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE?iTATIVES 
Monday.  October  2,  1967 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the 
opportunity  today  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  and  to  the 
Members  of  this  House  a  situation  that 
has  pervaded  this  distinguished  body 
over  the  years  until  today  the  voice  of 
Congress  has  become  but  a  cry  in  the 
wilderness.  The  will  of  the  people  has 
been  supplanted  by  the  will  of  an  admin- 
istration. But  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that 
the  signs  of  strain  and  stre.ss  are  begin- 
ning to  show  through  the  maze,  the  voice 
of  the  people  is  starting  to  be  heard,  and 
this  Congress  is  commencing  to  regain 
the  responsibilities  for  its  rightful  duties. 

The  following  excerpts  may  serve  to 
emphasize  this  point  and  let  us  hope  that 
we  shall  be  de.serviiig  of  the  people's 
trust. 

Mr.  Allan  C.  Brownfeld,  writing  in  the 
September  28,  1967.  i.s.suc  of  the  'Roll 
Call,"  observes: 

Power  Is  the  ea.^eace  of  politics.  Where 
poxer  lies,  l.s  where  decisions  are  made. 
funds  distributed,  programs  uatialed  and 
Important  directions  set  forth.  Political  men 
devote  their  lives  to  gaining  power,  and  give 
It  up  only  when  compe'.led  to  do  so  either 
by  the  force  of  events  or  the  appearance  of 
an  even  more  persuasive  seeker  after  that 
same  commodity. 

To  prevent  any  one  man,  or  group  of  men, 
from  dominating  the  United  States  by 
acquisition  of  such  p^wer  the  Constitution 
made  It  clear  that  power  was  to  be  diffused 
and  divided.  The  Founding  Fathers  did  not 
want  to  substitute  an  all  powerful  executive 
or  all  powerful  leKlslature  for  .i  despotic 
lilng.  Thus,  the  legisUiiure  was  given  certain 
functions,  ana  the  e.secutlve  was  given 
others. 

The  Constitution  is  explicit  in  its  in- 
tent of  the  division  of  powers,  where  in 
article  I,  section  1  it  states: 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

Among  tliose  power  enumerated  In 
section  8  are  the  power  to  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes,  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eicn  nations,  coin  money  and  regulate 
the  value  thereof,  declare  war,  and  to 
raise  and  support  armies.  In  addition, 
CouKresG  has  the  exclusive  iwwers  to 
muke  rules  for  the  Government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces, 
provide  for  calling  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws,  and  others 

Of  particular  note  in  section  8,  Con- 
gress is  entrusted  with  the  power  "To 
malce  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 


the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  Department  or  oCBcer  thereof." 

Then  in  article  II,  section  1,  "The  ex- 
ecutive power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America." 
In  section  3  it  is  pointed  out  that  "He 
sliall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Con- 
gress information  of  the  state  of  the 
Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consid- 
eration such  measures  as  he  shall  judge 
necessao' and  expedient;  iand.i  he  shall 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted." 

As  a  further  measure  to  insure  the 
balance  of  power,  the  President  may  veto 
any  legislation  passed  by  Congress,  but 
Congress  may  override  this  veto  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses.  The  judicial 
branch,  of  course,  acts  to  compliment  the 
balance  among  the  three  branches. 

Mr.  Brownfeld  continues  in  his  ob- 
servation that: 

It  was  a  carefully  devised  system,  and  as 
long  as  the  various  poles  of  power  remained 
divided,  it  worked  well.  During  the  course  of 
history  we  have  had  weak  presidents  and 
strong  ones.  Andrew  Jackson  assumed  more 
authority,  William  Henry  Harrison  less.  Still, 
the  Congress  maintained  effective  control 
over  the  areas  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  at  least 
most  of  the  time.  In  the  long  run.  Congress' 
will  was  done. 

Today  Congress'  will  is  not  done.  The 
Congress  passes  a  law,  set  forths  a  policy 
goal,  appropriates  a  sum  of  money,  and  is 
then  effectively  Ignored  by  the  executive  and 
the  bureaucracy,  which  has  become  a  most 
effective  and  virtually  autonomous  fourth 
branch  of  government.  The  Congress  Is.  In 
fact,  scorned  by  both  the  executive  and  the 
bureaucracy. 

To  cite  the  rather  effective  "manage- 
ment" of  Congress  and  usuipation  of 
Congress  legislative  initiative  by  the 
President,  Congress  enacted  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  more  than  1.000  measures 
proposed  by  the  admlnlstiation  during 
its  first  3  years  In  the  White  House 
through  calendar  year  1966.  The  major- 
ity of  these  not  only  created  new  spend- 
ing authority,  but  paved  the  way  for 
progiams  that  Congress  will  most  cer- 
tainly be  asked  and  influenced  to  expand 
by  countless  billions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  challenge  to  Congress  could  not  be 
more  plainly  stated  than  in  Mr.  Brown- 
feld s  words  that:  ' 

If  the  will  of  Congress  Is  Ignored,  this 
means  simply  that  the  will  of  the  people, 
for  whom  the  Congress  speaks.  Is  being  effec- 
tively thwarted.  TiUs  is,  in  no  sense,  the  kind 
of  representative  governmcn*  set  forth  In  the 
Constitution. 

Of  course.  Congress  itself  shares  in  the 
responsibility  for  the  creation  of  this 
situation.  As  stated  by  Prof.  Hans  Mor- 
ganthau.  commenting  in  particular  on 
the  role  of  Congress  in  relation  to  the 
President  in  foreign  affairs: 

In  former  times  I  tried  to  admonish  a 
number  of  Presidents  to  use  their  enormous 
power  against  an  obstructionist  Congress  In 
order  to  put  American  foreign  policy  on  the 
right  course.  Today  it  is  necessary  to  ad- 
monish a  subservient  Congress  to  make  use 
of  Its  power  of  criticism,  delay,  and  If  neces- 
sary even  obstruction.  In  order  to  prevent 
pernicious  tendencies  In  American  foreign 
policy  to  come  to  fruition.  But  the  Congress 
tod.iv   is   subservient,   to   an   unprecedented 


degree,  to  the  power  of  the  Executive.— 
Prom  Conference  Papers.  "The  Role  of  the 
Public  In  the  FNarmation  of  American  For- 
eign Policy."  University  of  Illinois,  December 
3-4.  1965,  "page  32. 

It  appears,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  tide 
may  be  turning  in  view  of  recent  actiom 
by  this  body,  and  it  may  just  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is 
making  Itself  heard. 


Id  Praise  of  Lyndon  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

Of    C.M.IFOBNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  2.  1967 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1967.  my  esteemed  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  WrichiI, 
delivered  a  short  but  meaningful  speech 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  speech  can  be  found  on  page 
26378  of  the  Record  dated  September 
21. 

Excerpts  from  Mr.  'Wright's  speech 
were  printed  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Sunday.  October  1. 

In  this  time  of  stress  in  regard  to  our 
foreign  policy  in  "Vietnam  and  in  this 
time  of  vague  and  ambiguous  criticism 
of  our  ;x)licy  in  Vietnam,  it  is  refreshing 
to  have  a  calm  and  clear  analysis  of  the 
unfair  and  sometimes  vicious  criticism 
from  the  extreme  riuht  leveled  against 
the  President. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Wright's  analysis 
answers  the  critics  in  a  most  appropriate 
manner. 

Under    unanimous    consent    I    insert 

herewith  in  the  Congressional  Record 

the  newspaper  article  entitled  "Another 

Opinion:  In  Praise  of  Lyndon  Johnson": 

Another  Opinion  :  In  Pr.'iIse  of  Lyndon 

Johnson 
(The  followlne  are  excerpts  from  a  speech 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  last   week 
by  Congressman   Jim   Wright,   Democrat   of 
Texas,  i 

"Today  I  want  to  say  a  few  kind  words  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States — both  for 
the  awesome  office  which  has  been  so  aptly 
described  as  the  world's  most  'splendid  mis- 
ery,' and  for  the  extraordinarily  hard-work- 
ing human  being  who  occupies  that  oflBce. 

"Alexander  Hamilton  once  warned  oi  the 
paramount  Importance  in  a  republic  to  guard 
not  only  against  the  government's  oppression 
of  its  people,  but  also  against  the  people's 
abuse  of  their  leaders. 

"Just  as  our  elected  leadership  was  never 
to  become  lordly  and  officious,  neither  was  it 
to  be  cowering,  servile  and  obsequious.  The 
nation's  highest  public  ofSce  was  not  in- 
tended to  become  a  public  footmat.  And  the 
sacred  right  to  criticize  wr.s  not  a  license 
to  vilify. 

"History  shows  that,  as  a  people,  we  have 
often  taken  Hamilton's  advice  rather  badly. 
It  seems,  in  fact,  that  our  strongest  and 
best  Presidents  are  preclselv  those  for  whom 
we  have  reserved  our  bitterest  hostility  and 
our  rankest  abuse.  .  .  . 

"Now  the  hounds  of  the  hunt  are  baying 
again.  The  pack  is  In  full  cry.  Our  quadren- 
nial silly  season  of  organlstlc  overstatement 
Is  approaching,  and  like  some  weird  maso- 
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chlstlc  cult  we  find  among  us  those  who 
would  turn  upon  our  leader  and  devour 
him.  .  .  . 

"Let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  those  people  who  criticize  American 
policy  responsibly  and  constructively.  I  am 
not  talking  of  those  who  honestly  and  hon- 
orably disagree  with  the  President  on  mat- 
ters of  opinion. 

"I  am  speaking  of  those  who  are  forever 
assailing  the  President's  motives,  those  who 
trade  on  fear  and  traffic  In  hatred.  I  am 
speaking  of  those  who  wallow  In  tlie  gutter 
of  personal  abuse.  I  am  speaking  of  those  who 
superciliously  set  themselves  above  the  Pres- 
ident and  sneer  at  his  works,  mistrust  his 
words,  belittle  his  deeds  and  question  his 
honor. 

"I  am  speaking  of  some  urbane  sophis- 
ticates who  think  they  have  discovered  a 
safe  and  clever  way  to  abuse  the  President's 
personal  Integrity  by  Inventing  a  term  they 
call  a  'credibility  gap'  and  chattering  about 
it  Incessantly  in  the  hope  that  they  thus 
can  create  a  climate  of  disbelief  between  the 
American  public  and  its  elected  leadership. 

"I  am  speaking  of  those  who  gleefully  try 
to  embarrass  our  President  Internationally 
by  thwarting  fulfillment  of  his  International 
commitments.  In  the  making  of  which  he 
acted  under  the  Constitution  for  all  of  us. 

"BEST    TRAINED 

"Never  has  a  man  come  to  the  Presidency 
better  grounded  by  experience  In  the  Intrica- 
cies of  our  Government  than  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  Never  has  a  man  devoted  himself 
more  dutifully  to  the  office  or  at  greater 
sacrifice  of  his  personal  repose.  Never  has  a 
President  worked  longer  hours  or  been  more 
deeply  dedicated  to  the  fulfillment  of  his 
promises.  And  never  has  a  President  kept 
more  of  his  promises  to  the  people. 

"For  more  than  a  generation,  every  Amer- 
ican President  has  spoken  hopefully  of  med- 
ical care  for  the  aged,  of  equalizing  educa- 
tional opportunity,  of  fairer  treatment  for 
the  minorities  and  of  preserving  our  natural 
heritage.  It  remained  for  Lyndon  Johnson  to 
transform  those  dreams  Into  realities. 

"And  for  these  efforts,  he  Is  rewarded  with 
abuse. 

"The  white  supremacists  abuse  him  for 
doing  more  for  civil  rights  than  any  Presi- 
dent In  history:  and  the  black  power  mili- 
tants castigate  him  for  not  having  done  the 
Impossible,   immediately. 

"The  reactionaries  flay  him  for  producing 
the  greatest  volume  of  social  legislation  In 
history;  and  the  so-called  'New  Left'  ridi- 
cules him  for  preserving  and  honoring  the 
very  Institutions  and  processes  of  our  con- 
stitutional system  which  he  Is  sworn  to  de- 
fend. 

"FROM  .'M.L  SIDES 

"The  bloodthirsty  hawks  scorn  him  for  not 
having  completely  devastated  North  'Viet- 
nam and  risked  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
III;  while  the  timid  doves  abuse  him  for  not 
having  cravenly  abandoned  an  ally  In  Its 
mortal  struggle  for  freedom. 

"One  extreme  flails  at  the  President  for 
spending  too  much  on  Vietnam  and  too  little 
on  domestic  programs;  and  another  attacks 
him  for  devoting  too  much  to  domestic 
spending  and  too  little  to  Vletnpm.  Surely 
they  cannot  both  be  right.  Each  Is  too  eager 
to  criticize  and  too  reluctant  to  analyze. 

"Any  President — and  certainly  this  Presi- 
dent—deserves better  than  this.  The  very 
least  we  O'we  to  any  President  Is  a  modi- 
cum of  understanding  and  an  assumption 
of  his  good  faith.  At  the  very  least,  our 
propensities  for  part:san.«hip  and  personal 
abuse  should  stop  at  the  water's  edge.  In 
the  counsels  of  the  world,  he  is  our  spokes- 
man. If  we  cannot  uphold  him,  surely  we 
should  not  undermine  him. 

"There  are.  In  all  of  this,  two  saving  graces: 


while  Americans  historically  have  mercilessly 
abused  our  strongest  and  greatest  Presidents 
throughout  their  terms  in  oflBce,  we  seldom 
fail  to  reelect  them. 

"And  those  whom  partisan  contemporaries 
most  bitterly  vilify,  history  most  firmly  vin- 
dicates. 

"And  so  it  will  be,  my  friends,  with  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson." 


Federal  Meat  Inspection  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  2,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  meat  in- 
spection legislation  now  before  Congress 
seeks  to  further  improve  the  programs 
which  have  helped  build  meatpacking 
and  processing  into  an  industry  with 
nearly  $16  billion  in  annual  gross  sales, 
and  which.  In  turn,  provides  nearly  $13 
billion  in  yearly  sales  of  livestock  by 
American  farmers. 

The  availability  of  these  markets  for 
American  livestock,  as  well  as  the  pros- 
lierity  and  potential  for  the  American 
food  industry,  rests  on  one  basic  fact — 
the  continued  confidence  of  today's 
homemaker  in  the  iiitegrity  of  our  meat 
supply. 

To  assure  that  every  effort  is  made  to 
provide  the  homemaker  with  the  full 
assurance  that  the  meat  she  buys  for 
her  family  is  safe  and  wholesome,  a 
Federal-State  partnership  must  be  forged 
through  which  the  consumer  is  fully 
protected,  the  packing  industry  con- 
tinues to  prosper,  and  the  producer  is  as- 
sured of  an  expanding  market  for 
his  livestock. 

H.R.  12144  accomplishes  this  by  two 
means: 

First.  It  recognizes  the  role  of  the 
States  as  a  vital  link  in  this  essential 
program,  and  seeks  to  provide  a  positive 
means  by  which  the  States  can  integrate 
their  efforts  into  a  stronger,  more  unified 
system  of  meat  inspection. 

Second.  It  propo.ses  much-needed  re- 
forms in  the  present  Federal  meat  in- 
spection system,  to  close  existing  loop- 
lioles  in  the  60-year-old  Meat  Inspection 
Act.  and  make  it  more  responsive  in  the 
years  ahead. 

The  most  serious  flaw  in  the  existing 
Meat  Inspection  Act  is  an  absence  of  any 
provisions  for  coordinating  Federal  and 
State  meat  inspection  efforts.  The  role 
of  the  States  is  a  vital  one.  since  the  Fed- 
eral law  applies  only  to  products  pro- 
duced in  plants  dealing  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  This  leaves  the  States 
with  sole  responsibility  for  meat  products 
in  intrastate  commerce. 

The  volume  of  nonfederally  inspected 
products  is  significant — approximately 
15  percent  of  commercially  slaughtered 
animals,  and  about  one-fourth  of  com- 
mercially processed  meat  prod'ucts.  Sig- 
nificant amounts  of  these  meats  are  sold 
without  any  form  of  Government  inspec- 
tion. The  remaining  amounts  are  sub- 


ject to  inspection  by  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments. Inspection  under  these  pro- 
grams is  generally  well  below  Federal 
standards,  but  these  products  may  be 
intermingled  in  retail  stores  with  fed- 
erally inspected  products  for  sale  to  the 
public. 

Not  all  States  have  meat  inspection 
statutes,  and  the  degree  of  authority, 
implementation,  and  effectiveness  of 
Stat-e  Inspection  prograjns  vary  from 
State  to  State  in  those  that  do  have  meat 
inspection  laws.  Even  greater  variation 
is  found  between  State  and  local  inspec- 
tion programs,  where  local  Inspection 
exists. 

Administrators  of  State  meat  Inspec- 
tion programs  generally  admit  that  they 
have  had  neither  the  money  nor  man- 
power to  conduct  an  intensive,  con- 
tinuous Inspection  service  for  both 
slaughtering  and  processing  operations. 
State  legislators,  veterinarj-  associations, 
industry  groups  and  others  have  tried 
repeatedly  to  obtain  meaningful  legisla- 
tion and  enforcement. 

Nevertheless,  the  need  for  stronger, 
more  effective,  and  more  uniform  State 
in.spection  programs  is  of  critical  Im- 
portance. In  the  past  couple  of  years, 
there  has  been  increasing  interest  among 
the  States  to  initiate  or  improve  existing 
programs. 

The  efforts  by  the  States  must  be  fos- 
tered and  encouraged  by  the  Federal 
program  if  this  Nation  is  to  achieve  ade- 
quate, overall  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer's meat  supply  ■with  resulting  pros- 
perity for  the  industry  and  the  producer 
By  providing  legislative  authority  for 
meaningful  Federal-State  cooperation,  a 
imiform  framew^ork  can  be  constructed 
which  will  provide  this  essential  con- 
sumer protection  for  all  citizens  regard- 
less of  where  their  meat  originates. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also 
update  the  existing  Meat  Inspection  Act 
to  bring  it  more  in  line  with  the  massive 
technological  advancements  in  the  meat 
industry.  The  meat  inspection  program  i.s 
dealing  with  problems  not  conceived  by 
those  who  drafted  the  original  legislation 
60  years  ago. 

The  original  Meat  Inspection  Act  is 
becoming  increasingly  outmoded  in  its 
ability  to  regulate  the  modem,  aggres- 
sive industry  as  it  is  today  and  envisioned 
in  the  future.  The  role  of  the  States  is 
not  sufficiently  recognized  in  the  exist- 
ing legislation  to  encourage  their  effec- 
tive contributions  to  a  viable  network 
of  coordinated  programs.  The  legisla- 
tion is  ui'gently  needed  to  close  serious 
loopholes  in  the  Federal  meat  inspection 
program. 

Yet,  the  consumer  continues  to  buy 
her  meat  with  presimied  confidence  in  its 
wholesomeness.  The  prosperity  of  the 
meatpacking  industry  and  our  Nation's 
livestock  producers  is  greatly  dependent 
upon  her  continued  confidence. 

Our  responsibility,  therefore,  is  to  in- 
sure that  both  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments are  provided  with  the  necessary 
tools  and  resources  to  fulfill  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  protect  the  cons'amer  in 
the  manner  she  expects  and  demands. 
This  proposed  legislation  will  accomplish 
this  purpose. 
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CongttttmAn  Daniels  Hails  Freedoms 
FonodatioB  Winner,  George  Toripow, 
of  Kearny,  N J. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  2.  1967 

Mr.  DANIELS,  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
winners  of  a  special  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Freedoms  Foundation,  of  Valley 
For^e.  Pa.,  were  taken  as  guests  of  that 
organization  on  a  trip  to  historic  sites 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  this 
Nation. 


Two  members  of  the  .student-faculty 
group  were  residents  of  the  14th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs. 
Grace  Kelaher.  a  member  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  Kearny.  N.J.,  school  sys- 
tem and  a  very  outstanding  eighth  grade 
student  at  the  Lincoln  School  in  Kearny 
named  George  Toripow,  who  lives  at  51 
Johnston  Avenue  in  Kearny.  George,  by 
the  way.  is  a  young  man  who  was  born 
in  Poland  and  was  selected  as  a  result  of 
both  his  academic  background,  leader- 
ship, and  citizenship.  Clearly,  he  is  an 
example  for  all  young  people  to  emulate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  source  of  re- 
gret that  the  press  of  business  here  in 
the  House  prevented  me  from  being  able 
to  have  lunch  with  this  fine  teacher  and 
this  very  exemplary  young  man.  How- 
ever, my  legislative  assistant,  who  was 


with  them,  reported  to  me  that  they 
were  recipients  of  every  courtesy  from 
several  Members  of  the  other  body,  not- 
ably the  beloved  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  HaydenJ  ,  with  whom  Mrs.  Kel- 
aher and  George  had  lunch,  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  LMr. 
MuNDTl.  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  YarboroughI.  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  1.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  as 
well  as  the  chaplain  of  the  Senate,  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Frederick  Brown  Har- 
ris. To  all  of  these  fine  men  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  personal  thanks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Freedoms  Foundation  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  this  House  for  this 
very  f!ne  program  and.  speaking  for  my 
constituents  involved,  I  can  report  that 
it  was  a  great  success. 


SENATE 

Tl  KSDW,  OCTOUKH  .''..  19()7 

•Legislative  day  of  Monday.  October  2. 
1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  am  .  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

Dr.  Ralph  John,  president.  Simpson 
College.  Indlanola,  Iowa,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal  God.  Thou  in  whose  providence 
we  find  the  time  and  substance  of  life, 
and  before  whom  the  nations  rise  and 
fall:  Prompted  by  those  who  have  gone 
before,  and  compelled  by  oiu-  own  needs, 
we  look  to  Thee  for  wisdom  and  strength 
sufQcient  for  the  demands  of  this  place 
and  age. 

Frequently  frustrated  by  the  complex- 
ities of  a  world  which  recurrently  defies 
simplification,  and  with  hearts  burdened 
by  the  errant  impulses  of  a  himianity 
which  has  not  caught  the  vLsion  of  its 
common  ground  in  Thy  love,  we  ask  Thy 
guidance  for  the  living  of  these  days. 
Make  us  perceptive  in  appraisal,  coura- 
geous in  advocacy,  and  above  all.  com- 
mitted to  Thy  will  and  way.  So  may  we 
claim  our  destiny  as  a  nation,  and  Thy 
Kingdom,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Monday.  October  2. 
1967.  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore.   The 
Chair   lays  before   the  Senate  the  un- 


finished business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  >  S.  2388  > 
to  provide  and  improve  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  continued  operation  of  economic  op- 
portunity programs,  to  authorize  an 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
does  the  time  stand? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  is  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr,  CttrtisI  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr,  Clark!. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  how  much  time 
remains? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  An 
hour  on  each  side. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Is 
recognized. 

Mr,  CLARK,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  on 
a  nongermane  subject. 


A  PROPOSAL  LOOKING  TOWARD 

PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr,  SYMINGTON,  Mr,  President,  yes- 
terday, for  some  hours,  there  was  discus- 
sion on  the  Senate  floor  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  with  many  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  recommending  that  the 
United  States  cease  the  part  of  the  war  in 
which  this  country  has  definite  superi- 
ority; but  no  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  that  part  in  which  our  superiority 
Is  clearly  more  in  question. 

In  the  Washington  Post  this  morning, 
an  editorial  entitled  "The  Lesson  of  Con 
Thien"  is  especially  interesting  to  me  be- 
cause I  was  in  the  Con  Thien  area  a  few- 
days  ago. 

The  editorial  illustrates  only  too  well 
"the  perils  and  pitfalls  and  hard  di.sci- 
plines  of  limited  war,"  now  limited  to  the 
point  where  the  already  hea\T  casualties 
to  US.  forces  are  increasing;  limited  to 
the  point  where  the  prestige  of  this  coun- 
try Is  being  affected,  all  over  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  as  evidenced  yesterday, 
some  are  now  demanding  that  the  war  be 
still  more  limited, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 


torial be  printed  in  the  Record  a:  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  the  Far  East,  Mid- 
dle East,  and  Europe,  having  visited  Ja- 
pan. Hong  Kong.  South  Vietnam.  Laos, 
Thailand,  Israel.  Greece.  Italy,  and  Great 
Britain. 

A  report  of  findings  and  conclusions 
will  be  made  shortly  to  the  chairmen  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Relations  Committees.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  one  can  only  view  with  in- 
creased apprehension  both  the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  the  current  worldwide 
commitments  of  the  United  States. 

In  Vietnam  the  pot  has  boiled  over.  In 
other  countries  where  we  have  binding 
commitments,  however,  the  water  also  is 
becoming  very  warm  Indeed. 

In  this  connection,  one  notes  the 
strange  paradox  of  the  brilliant  militarv' 
victory  recently-  achieved  by  Israel 
against  sophisticated  Soviet  weaponrv- 
nevertheless  resulting  in  a  much  im- 
proved Soviet  position  in  the  Middle 
East;  because  both  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public and  Syria  were  left  so  weak  mili- 
tarily they  can  only  hope  to  be  rearmed 
by  the  Soviet  on  the  latter's  terms — said 
rearmament  is  proceeding  rapidly,  to  the 
point  where  70  percent  of  their  air  equip- 
ment losses  have  now  been  replaced. 

The  Soviet  position  is  also  improving 
steadily  in  the  western  Mediterranean. 
Today  Algeria  is  probably  the  strongest 
Arab  country  in  their  orbit;  and  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  rumor  that  General 
de  Gaulle  plans  to  turn  over  to  Algeria 
the  great  naval  base  of  Mers  el  Kebir.  the 
Soviets  will  obtain  further  significant 
leverage  in  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Such  a  development  would,  in  effect, 
turn  the  southern  flank  of  SHAPE:  and 
the  original  concept  of  NATO.  alread.v 
heavily  damaged  in  the  center  by  the 
withdrawal  of  France,  would  be  weak- 
ened still  further. 

The  resources  of  any  country,  even 
those  of  the  United  States,  are  not  inex- 
haustible: and  therefore  these  develop- 
ments in  the  Middle  East  and  Europe 
should  also  be  considered  as  we  in  turn 
consider  future  policies  Incident  to  Viet- 
nam. 
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I  have  presented  for  many  months  my 
conviction  that  the  United  States  is  over- 
committed  and  overextended  on  a  uni- 
lateral basis.  We  need  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  handle  all  these  foreign  com- 
mitments along  with  our  growing  prob- 
lems at  home,  and  we  do  not  want  to 
jeopardize  the  integrity  of  the  dollar. 

In  addition,  and  most  important,  is  the 
matter  of  American  lives.  In  this  latter 
connection,  the  campaign  here  to  cease 
air  attacks  against  North  Vietnam  is  re- 
ceiving full  attention  in  the  other  coun- 
tries. But  all  civilian  and  militar5-  people 
abroad  confirm  the  sworn  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
All  tho.sc  with  whom  I  discussed  this 
matter  warn  that  another  cessation  of 
the  raids  against  North  Vietnam  would 
guarantee  additional  casualties  in  South 
Vietnam — 13.500  Americans  have  already 
been  killed.  85.000  wounded. 

Instead  of  only  another  cessation  In 
the  air  attacks  against  North  Vietnam, 
therefore.  I  propose  that  this  Govern- 
ment announce,  as  of  a  certain  date,  the 
cessation  of  all  military  action  in  South 
Vietnam  as  well  as  over  North  Vietnam; 
and  also  announce  that  there  will  be  no 
reinforcements  into  the  theater. 

The  Govern.nient  would  announce  that 
these  policies  were  being  undertaken  In 
earnest  hope  that  their  adoption  would 
result  in  prompt  and  meaningful  nego- 
tiations in  the  interest  of  a  just  peace. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
should  also  announce  that,  if  after  this 
cessation  of  all  military  action  in  South 
Vietnam,  as  well  as  North  Vietnam,  the 
North  Vietnamese,  and  Vietcong  never- 
thele.ss  continued  hostilities,  then  the 
United  States  would  feel  free  to  pursue 
this  war  in  any  manner  of  its  own  choos- 
ing. 

It  would  appear  that  the  political  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States  have  now 
been  achieved  through  the  creation,  by 
means  of  free  elections,  of  the  present 
Saigon  Government:  and  the  military 
objectives  of  this  Government  have  never 
included  the  invasion  of  North  Vietnam, 
the  occupation  of  Hanoi,  or  the  takinc 
over  of  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Concurrently  with  the  above  proposed 
announcement  of  US.  policy,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  should  an- 
nounce its  willingness  to  negotiate  with 
anybody,  and  offer  amnesty  to  members 
of  the  Vietcong. 

ExHiBrr  1 
IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Oct.  3. 
1967] 
THE  Lesson  of  Con'thien 
The  story  of  Conthien  Is  the  story  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  There  is  the  Wime  sense  of 
stalemate  and  seemingly  senseless  bloodshed. 
the  CTlnding  attrition  to  no  app.'Hrent  or 
decisive  purpose,  the  cruel  inhibitions  on 
our  fighting  men.  And  there  are  the  same, 
perfectly  normal,  strictly  conventional  mili- 
tary reflexes  at  work — reflexes  which  have 
confounded  so  much  of  the  conduct  of  this 
essentially  abnormal  and  unconventional 
conflict.  Indeed,  the  story  of  Conthien  Is  not 
Just  In  the  spectacle  of  brave  men  dug  in 
under  a  heavy  handicap  It  Is  in  the  spectacle 
of  a  limited  war  threatening  to  become  a 
wider  war  because  of  a  temptation  to  forget 
that  our  war  purposes  are  limited. 
This  is  the  lesson  of  Conthien.  It  Is  no* 


Dien  Bien  Phu.  or  the  Chosin  Reservoir,  or 
Verclun  Like  almost  everything  else  about 
Vietnam,  it  is  without  precise  precedent.  We 
can  abandon  it  (which  the  French  could  not 
at  Dlen  Bien  Phu).  It  Ls  not,  by  mo6t  esti- 
mates, of  critical  military  significance.  If  It 
IS  rapidly  acquiring  poliiical  and  psyoho- 
\ogicAl  significance,  that  Is  in  large  part 
because  we  ourselves  are  making  it  a  symbol 
of  something— our  resolve,  our  military  prow- 
ess, our  courage— which  It  need  not  be.  All 
these  have  been  amply  attested  to  in  Viet- 
nam, and  will  be  soon  enough  agaLn.  Nor 
does  the  honor  of  the  United  States  Marines 
need  vindication  at  Conthien.  In  a  war  of 
attrition,  to  use  General  Westmoreland's 
phrase,  Conthien  has  played  its  part,  for 
the  Marines  have  taken  the  enemy's  worst 
and  returned  It  manyfold. 

Can  It  be  that  the  stlcking-point  is  mere 
territory?  To  accept  this  Is  to  renounce  a 
laree  part  of  what  we  have  learned  In  the 
hardest  kind  of  way  In  Vietnam  about  the 
conduct  of  •■counter-insurgency"  war.  We 
are  lighting  to  destroy  enemy  main  forces, 
to  help  clear  areas  of  guerrilla  units,  to  ex- 
pand security  in  populated  areas — In  short, 
to  prevent  the  freedom  of  choice  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  from  being  foreclosed  by  force 
None  of  this  obliges  us  to  conquer  and  hold 
a  particular  desolated  strip  of  unpopulated 
territory, 

.A,  very  good  military  case  can  be  made,  In 
fact,  for  the  Marines  pulling  their  base 
Cftnips  and  prepared  positions  back  out  of 
range  of  heavv  Communist  artillery  all  across 
the  DMZ,  If  the  North  Vietnamese  bring 
their  guns  and  rockets  down  into  South 
Vietnamese  territory,  they  can  be  dealt  with 
on  the  ground  without  adding  the  new  di- 
mension to  the  war  of  a  ground  invasion  of 
North  Vietnam, 

There  is  another  compelling  argument  for 
doing  so.  Where  the  United  States  troops, 
and  those  of  South  Vietnam,  take  their  stand 
in  the  northern  slice  of  South  Vietnam  will 
very  much  determine  where  the  so-called 
••barrier"  against  Infiltration  will  be  built. 
There  Is  some  military  logic  in  having  this 
defensive  position  also  out  of  the  range  of 
Communist  artillery  over  the  border  In  North 
Vietnam. 

Psvchologically.  this  would  seem  to  sur- 
render a  slim  strip  of  South  Vietnamese  real 
estate  to  the  North.  In  effect,  however,  we 
have  been  surrendering  large  chunks  of  the 
highlands  and  the  War  Zones  to  the  enemy 
at  one  time  or  another  all  along.  Search  and 
destroy  operations  against  mass  concentra- 
tions of  enemy  troops  and  small  patrols 
would  still  continue  north  of  whatever  posi- 
tions the  Marines  might  pull  back  to. 

To  state  the  case  for  pulling  back  is  not  to 
say  flatlv  that  this  must  be  done  It  may  be 
that  the  Marines  can  hold  out  Indeflnltely 
and  reduce  their  casualties  by  more  effective 
counter-battery  fire  or  deeper  entrench- 
ments. What  would  be  Indefer^ible,  however, 
would  be  a  prolonged  defense  of  Conthien  at 
the  cost  of  heavy  losses  out  of  misplaced 
pride.  Worse  would  be  a  stubborn  defense 
finally  impelling  a  ground  attack  over  the 
border  that  would  remove  one  more  inhibi- 
tion against  a  wider  war. 

If  Conthien  is  to  be  a  test  of  anything 
beyond  the  gallantry  of  our  fighting  men.  It 
should  be  a  teit,  not  of  our  resolve,  which 
does  not  need  such  testing  but  of  our  re- 
straint. The  lessen  of  Conthien  lies  in  what 
It  tells  us  of  the  perils  and  pitfalls  and  hard 
disciplines  of  limited  war, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  come  out  of  neither  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 


Ml-.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  -s  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  2388^  to  provide  an  im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act.  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Einergency  Emploj-ment 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr,  CURTIS,  Mr,  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLTITIS.  Mr.  President,  rather 
fortunately  this  amendment  has  been 
pending  for  some  time  and  my  basic 
statement  has  been  available  to  Sena- 
tors in  their  offices  and  on  their  desks. 
I  realize  that  at  this  unusual  hour,  with 
committee  meetings  and  other  responsi- 
bilities of  Senators,  what  I  am  saying 
here  is  largely  for  the  Record. 

I  have  offered  this  amendment  because 
I  am  interested  In  the  untrained  havin? 
an  opportunity  for  training  and  becom- 
ing productive  members  of  our  society. 
I  believe  that  what  I  have  proposed  will 
do  a  far  better  job  than  the  Job  Corps, 

My  amendment  is  easily  understood. 
It  would  repeal  the  Job  Corps.  In  lieu 
thereof,  we  add  $195  million  to  the  au- 
thorization for  vocational  and  technical 
training  under  the  1963  act.  This  would 
double  the  amount  of  money  going  to 
each  State  for  this  purpose,  if  the 
amount  provided  in  my  amendment  Is 
authorized  and  appropriated. 

Now.  it  stands  out  clearly  and  with- 
out dispute  that  t±iis  proposal  would 
save  SlOO  million  annually.  In  addition, 
the  cost  of  operating  the  Job  Corps  is 
excessive  I  think  it  is  not  subject  to  dis- 
pute that  training  m  a  vocational  and 
technical  school  which  is  run  by  a  Stat-e 
can  be  given  at  far  less  cost.  I  have  esti- 
mated that  it  costs  2 '  z  times  as  much  to 
keep  an  enroUee  in  the  Job  Corps  as  it 
costs  to  keep  a  young  man  or  young 
woman  in  a  vocational  or  technical 
school  that  is  a  part  of  the  State  educa- 
tional system. 

When  the  Federal  Government  spends 
money  for  vocational  education  under 
the  1963  act,  the  States  and  localities 
have  to  match  it:  so  for  every  sum  of 
money  spent  increasing  vocational  and 
technical  training  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  compared  with  the  same 
amount  of  money  given  to  the  Job  Corps, 
this  expenditure  would  reach  five  times 
as  many  people. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  chance  for  the 
Senate  to  get  rid  of  one  bureau,  reach 
five  times  as  many  people  with  better 
training,  and  save  $100  million  annually. 

One  argument  that  pops  up  is:  The 
very,  very  unfortunate  people  who  are 
recruited  for  the  Job  Corps  will  not  be 
reached  by  the  SUte  vocational  and 
technical  training  courses.  I  say  that 
argument  is  without  foundation.  I  say 
they  are  not  being  reached  by  the  Job 
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Corps.  The  Job  Corps  is  picking  up  a  few 
people  here  and  there,  flying  them  all 
around  the  country,  flying  them  home 
for  Christmas,  flying  super\-isors  here 
and  there,  and  that  is  where  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  goes. 

Can  anyone  here  tell  us  what  happens 
to  75  percent  of  those  enroUees  when 
they  leave  the  Job  Corps?  The  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  that  the  Job  Corps  is  not 
making  a  dent  In  the  problem  of  unfor- 
tunate people  who  are  untrained  and 
who  live  in  undesirable  area.s,  whether 
we  call  those  areas  slums  or  ghettos. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  what 
greater  Incentive  could  Government  pro- 
vide than  to  have  well-i"un  vocational 
and  technical  schools  right  in  the  midst 
of  the  ghettos?  Can  Government  set  a 
better  example?  They  cannot.  This  is  the 
rtght  way  to  do  it. 

In  addition.  Mr  President,  there  is  a 
part  of  this  problem  that  is  beyond  the 
Government.  Ooveniment  must  provide 
the  schools,  but  the  character  within  the 
people  to  want  to  be  self-sustaining,  to 
want  to  provide  for  their  families,  to 
want  to  amount  to  something,  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  appropriations  or  by 
the  passage  of  a  law.  We  will  have  to 
turn  to  the  spiritual  iTist;tution.s  and 
character-building  institutions  of  the 
country  In  order  to  can-y  out  that  func- 
tion. 

I  point  out  that  v.henever  State  and 
local  people  are  brought  into  an  opera- 
tion of  training  the  untrained,  we  get 
some  forces  that  cannot  be  supplied  by  a 
bureaucracy  running  the  whole  show. 

Mr  President,  it  is  shameful  the  way 
In  which  bureaucracies  are  lobbying  to 
perpetuate  themselves.  The  time  and 
energy  high  people  In  this  agency  are 
spending  to  promote  the  perpetuation  of 
their  own  empire  Is  shameful. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  jield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 

I  hope  the  amendment  win  be  defeated. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  it  would  do. 

The  Curtis  amendment  would  repeal 
outright  the  present  Job  Corps  estab- 
lishment without  making  any  provisions 
for  Its  orderly  liquidation.  This  would 
mean  that  $144  million  In  facilities  would 
be  abandoned,  with  no  opportunity  to 
work  out  In  an  orderly  way  what  is  to 
become  of  them.  It  would  mean  that  $18 
million  In  corpsmen  allotments  to  their 
families — mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and 
brothers — would  not  be  sent  home  be- 
cause they  would  not  have  the  money  out 
of  which  the  allotments  could  be  paid. 

It  would  mean  that  $23  million  In 
conservation  work  would  go  undone. 
This,  I  think,  Is  of  as  much  significance 
to  States  in  the  East,  such  as  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  we  have  untold  work  which 
can  be  done  In  the  Allegheny  National 
Park.  In  Fairmont  Park  in  Philadelphia, 
and  State  game  and  flsh  lands,  as  it  is  to 
a  State  like  Montana.  The  present  occu- 


pant of  the  chair  Is  well  aware  that  there 
are  inadequacies  in  appropriations  for 
our  national  parks  and  national  forests 
and  an  enormous  amount  of  useful  con- 
servation work  which  has  been  back- 
logged  for  many  a  year. 

Adoption  of  the  Curtis  amendment 
would  mean  that  80,000  deprived  youth 
would  not  be  served. 

These  are  poor  people.  It  would  mean 
that  the  economic  Impact  on  123  com- 
munities In  38  States  where  centers  are 
operating  and  bringing  money  Into  com- 
munities and  increasing  the  wealth  of 
the  Inhabitants,  these  benefits  would  be 
lost.  It  would  mean  that  over  125  million 
dollars  in  contracts  with  private  industry 
'.vould  be  terminated. 

For.  let  us  remember  that  a  substantial 
part  of  the  Job  Corps'  operations  is  un- 
der contract  to  private  industry  which  is 
doing  it  for  profit.  Lytton  Industries, 
Packard  Bell,  the  brains  of  private 
industry  in  the  management  field,  have 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  Job  Corps 
under  a  profit  arrangement.  All  this 
would  be  lost  in  order  to  terminate  the 
Job  CoiTDs  program  and  substitute  for  it 
a  middle  class  program,  a  program  for 
the  children  of  Individuals  who.  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  are  able  to 
provide  for  their  boys  and  girls,  to  send 
them  to  vocational  educational  schools, 
and  .see  to  it.  if  necessary,  that  they  have 
the  money  for  dormitories  and  food  away 
from  home. 

But  this  program  is  directed  to  the 
poor,  not  to  the  middle  class.  This  Is  a 
poverty  bill.  Tliis  is  not  a  bill  to  Improve 
the  educational  opportunities  of  middle- 
class  American  boys  and  uirls. 

That  is  taken  care  of  in  the  Primary, 
Secondary,  and  Higher  Education  Act. 

This  is  a  bill  for  the  poor. 

This  aniendment  would  strike  at  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  most  important  and 
one  of  the  most  successful  programs  to 
take  youns  boys  and  girls  off  the  streets 
and  bring  them  into  a  healthy  environ- 
ment, to  give  them  medical  and  dental 
services,  to  give  them  the  kind  of  char- 
acter building  training  which  will  turn 
potential  juvenile  delinquents  Into  useful 
citizens. 

This  is  a  program  which  did,  I  will  ad- 
mit, have  a  shaky  beginning,  but  now 
most  of  the  bugs  have  been  removed  and 
42.000  young  people  are  benefiting  from 
the  program,  with  70  percent  of  them 
getting  jobs  when  they  complete  the  pro- 
gram. All  this  would  be  cut  away,  at  one 
fell  swoop,  if  the  Curtis  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
Curtis  amendment  would  cut  costs. 

Of  course  it  would  cut  costs.  Why 
would  it  not?  It  deals  only  with  the  train- 
ing aspects  of  the  rehabilitation  program. 
Most  kids  who  go  to  a  vocational  school 
do  not  need  any  particular  extra  train- 
ing in  character  and  In  attitude.  That  Is 
where  at  least  50  percent  of  the  money 
spent  on  the  Job  Corps  goes,  to  make 
good  citizens  out  of  disadvantaged  youth. 

Thus,  necessarily,  if  we  dismiss  the 
whole  problem  of  character  and  attitude, 
as  my  friend  from  Nebraska  has  done, 
surely,  it  will  save  costs.  But  the  problem 
will  remain.  Is  it  not  worth  the  cost  to 
redeem  the  youth  of  this  country  through 
ser\1ce  in  the  Job  Corps  in  38  States — 


coming  from  all  50  States?  Is  this  not 
well  worth  the  cost  which,  to  be  sure,  is 
not  low? 

The  program  suggested  by  my  friend 
from  Nebraska  is  aimed  at  only  half  the 
problem,  as  I  just  said,  and  hence  re- 
quires only  half  the  cost.  But  what  lies  at 
the  heart  of  the  poverty  program  is  the 
total  rehabilitation  of  these  youngsters. 
This  is  basic  economics.  It  must  also  fol- 
low that  we  will  have  available  for  each 
of  the  young  persons  only  one-half  of 
what  needs  to  be  done,  if  the  Curtis 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Why  did  these  young  people  not  re- 
spond to  vocational  schools  in  the  first 
place? 

They  had  the  opportunity  if  they  had 
the  money — and  all  too  often  they  did  not 
have  the  money — to  go  to  school  as  pan 
of  their  .secondary  education,  but  they 
did  not  respond  because  they  needed 
something  else.  In  many  cases,  they 
needed  a  full  stomach,  a  warm  room,  an 
understanding  person  to  direct  them  to- 
ward the  right  way  to  achieve  the  good 
things  i:i  American  life  which  they  are 
being  denied  today.  It  was  to  give  them 
these  services,  not  as  a  matter  of  charity 
but  as  a  matter  of  right  that  the  Job 
Corps  was  established,  in  the  first  place. 
to  give  the  youngsters  a  different  envi- 
ronment. That  is  why  the  Job  Corps 
fixed  their  teeth,  gave  them  comprehen- 
sive physical  examinations,  performed 
hernia  operations,  put  glasses  on  their 
eyes  when  they  could  not  see,  and  pro- 
vided a  healtiiy  diet  to  renew  a  body  too 
long  \1ctimized  by  poor  nutrition. 

None  of  this  can  be  done  by  turning 
half  the  money  over  to  vocational 
schools.  Net  until  these  things  are  done 
can  a  young  boy  or  girl  begin  to  concen- 
trate on  a  vocational  career. 

Human  renewal  is  not  cheap.  Those  of 
us  fortunate  enough  to  provide  for  our 
children  from  the  moment  they  are  born, 
through  college  and  sometimes  to  grad- 
uate school,  know  the  expense  involved 
To  take  a  youngster  who  has  not  been 
so  fortunate  as  ours  and  try  to  make  a 
contributing  citizen  out  of  hiim  is  expen- 
sive. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  the  local  com- 
munity from  which  a  Job  Corps  young- 
ster has  been  recruited  seldom  benefits 
from  the  time,  money,  and  training  that 
.has  been  afforded  the  individual  enrollee. 
'May  I  suggest  we  take  a  look  at  the 
record. 

Here  are  some  figures  about  the  Job 
Corps  as  of  June  1967 — about  3  months 
ago — the  figures  would  be  higher  now. 

There  are  11  States  in  which  Job  Corps 
centers  to  this  date  have  not  been  estab- 
lished. That  means  that  there  are  Job 
Corps  centers  in  39  of  the  50  States. 

Although  no  Federal  fui^ds  have  gone 
into  these  Stales  for  construction  and 
maintenance  of  Job  Corps  centers,  these 
States  have  benefited  from  the  allot- 
ments to  dependents  and  readjustment 
allowances  which  are  brought  back  with 
the  Corps  member  to  the  State  from 
which  he  was  recruited. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  at  that 
point  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  vield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  are  the  11  States 
which  do  not  have  Job  Corps  centers? 
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Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  glad  to  obtain 
that  for  the  Senator  a  little  bit  later.  I 
do  not  have  it  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue. 

Mr  President,  in  this  respect,  the  State 
of  Louisiana  has  benefited  to  the  extent 
of  $2,114,583;  the  State  of  Mississippi  to 
the  extent  of  $1,783,507:  Alabama  by 
$1,988,480;  Georgia  by  $2,357,997;  and 
South  Carolina  by  $1,833,766.  And  these 
figures  reflect  only  the  monetarj-  benefits, 
above  the  training  and  new  skills  which 
the  Corps  members  bring  back  to  their 
States. 

The  goal  of  the  Job  Corps  is  to  pre- 
pare young  men  and  women  for  jobs  in 
which  they  can  earn  a  decent  hving  and 
through  which  they  can  become  respon- 
sible citizens. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  let  us  talk  for  a 
moment  abcut  the  typical  Job  Corps  en- 
rollee. 

He  has  had  8  years  of  school  but 
he  reads  only  at  the  fourth-grade  level. 
That  is  becr.u.^e  he  has  not  been  able  to 
absorb  his  education  properly — frequent- 
ly because  his  ghetto  school  is  no  good. 

Forty-seven  percent  of  the  males  failed 
the  induction  eligibiUty  test  for  the 
Armed  Forces — 33  percent  failed  for  edu- 
cational reasons;  60  percent  from  broken 
homes;  63  percent  from  homes  where  the 
head  of  the  household  is  unemployed. 

Almost  40  percent  come  from  families 
on  relief,  and  80  percent  have  not  seen 
a  doctor  or  dentist  in  the  last  10  years. 
What  chance  would  the.se  youngsters 
have  in  a  vocational  educational  sys- 
tem? I  suggest  none.  That  is  why  the 
Curtis  amendment  is  not  a  program  for 
poor  people.  It  is  a  program  for  middle 
class  children,  a  program  for  children 
who  have  already  had  most  of  the  amen- 
ities of  life. 

We  know  that  for  everj-  10  months 
spent  in  the  Job  Corps,  the  average  Corps 
member  gains  1^2  grade  levels  in  read- 
ing. This  is  over  twice  the  gain  he  sliowed 
in  public  school  before  he  dropped  out. 

Seventy  percent  of  all  Job  Corpsmen 
obtain  jobs,  or  reenter  ."schools,  or  qualify 
and  enter  the  military  service.  Those 
who  have  jobs  receive  wages  of  $1.71 
an  hour.  If  we  assume  this  youngster 
works  at  $1.71  an  hour  for  40  years  with 
no  increase  in  earnings,  he  will  return 
to  the  Government  in  income  tax  pay- 
ments alone  over  $11,200. 

To  talk  of  the  Job  Corps  as  a  vocational 
program  is  just  not  to  understand  the 
average  Job  Corpsman  whom  I  have 
just  described.  He  could  no  more  go  to 
a  vocational  school,  live  independently 
in  a  dormitor>-.  pay  for  his  room  and 
board,  read  his  vocational  manuals,  than 
he  could  enter  college.  A  vocational  pro- 
gram alone  is  too  far  above  him  educa- 
tionally and  emotionally,  and.  I  would 
say.  culturally.  This  youngster  needs 
complete  human  renewal,  and  that  is 
what  the  Job  Corps  does. 

So  I  think  in  essence  the  question  in 
determining  the  vote  on  the  Curtis 
amendment  is:  Do  we  want  a  poverty 
program  or  do  we  want  to  put  more  mon- 
ey into  middle  class  education?  We  are 
putting  plenty  of  money  into  middle 
class  education.  I  have  supported  it  in 
many  bills  of  which  I  have  been  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor. 

CXni 1736— Part  20 


Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  left? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  used  12  minutes 
of  his  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  will  yield  myself,  again, 
such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
about  Job  Corps  costs,  and  here  I  refer 
to  the  committee  report,  page  14,  which 
states  that  the  committee  has  conferred 
with  a  number  of  Job  Corps  contractors, 
including  those  from  industrial  firms 
which  have  had  long  experience  in  cost- 
cutting  methods.  They  conclude  that 
costs  are  reaching  rock  bottom  and  can- 
not be  further  lowered  without  seriously 
impairing  program  quaUty.  Center  man- 
agers have  expressed  shock  on  learning 
the  depth  of  disadvantage  of  the  youths 
who  enroll  in  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  President,  mark  this  well:  Reme- 
dial medical  and  dental  services  alone 
cost  S360  per  enrollee.  That  is  because 
these  youngsters  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  have  adequate  medical  and  dental  care 
because  of  the  cost  involved. 

The  seemingly  high  costs  are  neces- 
sary to  remedy  16  to  20  years  of  neglect 
by  local  schools — whether  they  be  in  the 
humanities  or  technical  or  vocational 
schools — neglect  by  health  agencies,  and 
other  community  service  organizations, 
and  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  broken 
families  and  disrupted  neighborhood  life. 

Indeed,  costs  are  high,  but  the  needs 
are  great.  Yet  the  committee  is  convinced 
that,  in  the  long  run,  the  Government 
will  be  fully  reimbursed  for  the.^e  ex- 
penditures through  the  taxes  derived 
from  ihe  corpsmen's  subsequent  greater 
earnings,  not  to  speak  of  the  savings  to 
the  welfare  and  correctional  systems  of 
the  country  as  these  youngsters  are  as- 
sisted in  finding  productive  roles  in  so- 
ciety. 

A  comment  was  made,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  that^ — 

Nationally,  the  Job  Corps  is  In  disrepute. 
It  does  not  have  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  These  weaknesses  and  failures 
are  common  knowledge  and  they  have  been 
well  documented  over  the  months 

I  categorically  deny  that  statement. 
There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it.  Of 
the  more  than  400  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied before  the  subcommittee,  only  two 
advocated  the  abohtion  of  GEO  and  the 
transfer  of  its  functions,  including  the 
Job  Corps,  to  other  agencies.  These  wit- 
nesses included  key  representatives  from 
such  important  national  organizations  as 
the  following : 

National  League  of  Cities. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

National  Association  for  Commimity 
Development. 

National  Urban  League. 

League  of  Women  Voters. 

National  Council  of  Churches. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Conference  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women, 

American  Federation  of  Labor-Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations. 

And  the  American  Bar  Association — 
surely  not  a  radical  organization. 

All  of  these  groups  have  supported  the 


maintenance  of  the  Job  Corps  within 
GEO.  and.  in  fact,  many  have  recom- 
mended an  expansion  of  the  program. 

In  addition,  the  business  community 
has  become  increasingly  more  receptive 
toward  the  OEO  programs,  and  the  Job 
Corps  in  particular,  and  plays  a  leading 
role  in  the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps 
camps,  as  I  noted  a  moment  or  two  ago. 
My  friend  from  Nebraska  said: 
Nobody  has  an  accural*  check  as  to  what 
happens  to  the  Job  Corps  enrollees  after 
they  leave  the  Job  Corps. 

There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  that 
statement.  Let  me  read  from  the  com- 
mittee report,  at  page  13: 

B.vsed  upon  sample  studies  conducted  for 
OEO  by  Louis  Harris  &  Associates,  the  Job 
Corps  estimates  that  70  percent  who  have 
left  the  Job  Corps  are  working,  In  the  armed 
services,  or  enrolled  in  school.  The  remain- 
ing 30  percent  were  unemployed,  out  of  the 
labor  force  (such  as  young  women  who 
married),  or  whereabouts  unknown. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  I  yield.  Before  the 
Senator  begins,  may  I  say  to  him  that 
I  can  give  him  the  list  of  Stales  where 
there  are  no  Job  Corps  camps.  I  asked 
my  staff  to  get  that  information. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  neither  offended 
nor  stirred  over  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
stated  that  the  statements  in  my  speech 
were  without  a  word  of  truth  in  them.  Of 
course,  nobody  believes  that  absurd  and 
ridiculous  charge. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yielded  for  a  question,  if 
the  Senator  wishes  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  CLTITIS.  I  told  the  Senator  that 
I  interviewed  three  of  the  top  leaders  of 
the  Job  Corps  and  I  asked  them  what 
happens  to  people  who  leave  the  Job 
Corps  and  they  told  me  that  they  had 
no  way  of  finding  out  because  they  write 
them  at  the  address  when  they  enrolled, 
and  when  they  are  gone  from  there  they 
have  no  check  on  any  of  them,  but  about 
25  or  30  percent 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  the  Senator  referring 
to  the  Job  Corps  center  in  Nebraska? 

Mr.  CURTIS    Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Becau.se  the  information 
is  here  in  the  National  Office  of  OEO. 

It  may  be  that  they  do  not  have  the 
information  in  Nebraska.  In  fact,  when 
we  talked  to  them  the  other  day  they 
seemed  to  be  singularly  confused.  These 
are  figures  we  got  from  Mr.  .Shriver. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  Shriver  is  fighting 
the  battle  of  his  Ufe  to  save  his  bu- 
reaucracy. I  challenge  Mr  Shriver  to  give 
a  list  of  the  figures  based  on  Govern- 
ment figures  showing  where  they  are 
working  right  now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  read  into  the  Rec- 
ord the  list  of  States  where  there  are 
no  camps? 

Alabama.  Alaska,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Florida,  Georgia,  Kansas.  Louisi- 
ana. Mississippi,  Rhode  Island,  and 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  studies  made  by  Louis 
Harris,  to  which  I  referred  a  moment 
ago.  are  in  the  House  hearings  on  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments 
of  1967.  part  I.  The  hearings  were  held 
from  June  12  to  16.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  copy,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish 
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to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  if  he  cares 

to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  an  opinion  poll : 

is  it  not? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No:  it  is  a  check,  to  see 

where  they  are.  It  is  not  an  opinion  poll. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  It  Is  merely  a  poll  taken 

by  a  pollster. 
I  still  challenge  Sargent  Shriver  to 

tell  what  happened  to  the  people  who 

were  trained  in  the  Job  Corps.  He  has  no 

record  of  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  All  I  can  say  is  that  if  the 

Senator  from  Nebraska  does  not  believe 

Sargent  Shriver.  perhaps  he  will  believe 

Lou  Harris, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  I  did  not  say  I  do 

not  believe  him;  I  said  he  did  not  have 

the  information. 

Mr.  CLARK.  He  told  us  he  did. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Why  does  he  not  present 

it? 

Mr.  CLARK.  He  did  before  our  com- 
mittee. I  just  read  it  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  No:  he  gave  a  pollster's 

opinion. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  carmot  agree  with  my 

good  friend  from  Nebraska.  What  was 
given  us  was  an  analysis  made  by  his 

own  assistants. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska commented  about  Job  Corpsmen 
being  flown  all  over  the  country  and  tak- 
ing over  hotels.  The  answer  to  that  criti- 
cism is  that  during  the  early  years  of 
the  Job  Corps,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Job  Corps  to  fly  enrollees  from  their 
reception  centers,  where  they  were 
gathered,  out  to  the  conservation  camps 
m  the  West.  This  was  felt  to  be  the  most 
economic  way  to  handle  them,  but  Con- 
gress did  not  like  it,  so  in  1966  Congress 
added  an  amendment  to  require  trainees 
to  be  assigned  to  their  own  region,  and 
the  present  bill  requires  assignment  to 
the  center  closest  to  the  residence  of  such 
enrollee. 

If  there  is  any  puddle-jumping  flying 
still  being  done — I  do  not  think  there 
Is — it  is  because  it  has  turned  out  to  be 
the  cheapest  way  to  get  the  corpsmen 
to  the  centers  where  they  are  to  be 
trained. 

With  respect  to  taking  over  hotels,  it 
Is  true  that  in  the  early  days  certain 
hotels  which  were  pretty  much  on  the 
ropes — I  can  say  from  my  own  experi- 
ence that  the  ones  I  saw  were  rather 
second-class  hotels — were  picked  up  at 
bai-gain  rates  in  order  to  provide  train- 
ees in  the  Corps  with  the  facilities  where 
the  corpsmen  could  be  trained  in  urban 
centers. 

I  saw  one  such  hotel  myself.  In  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex..  where  there  was  a 
Women's  Job  Corps  camp.  I  can  attest  t<j 
the  fact  that  the  Packard-Bell  Co..  which 
is  the  contractor  operating  that  Women's 
Job  Corps  center,  had  really  made  a  good 
and  shrewd  purchase — it  may  have  been 
a  lease,  I  do  not  know:  I  think  it  was  a 
purchase — of  a  facility  which  was  ex- 
traordinarily well  planned  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  Women's  Job  Corps  camp.  The 
fact  that  it  happened  to  be  a  hotel  seems 
to  me  to  be  relatively  unimportant. 

Of  course,  the  initial  investment  in 
capital  facilities  for  the  Job  Corps  is 
now  over,  because  the  committee  bill,  In 
accordance  with  the  action  of  Congress 
last  year,  fixes  the  number  of  enrollees 


at  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
42,000;  and  we  do  not  want  to  see  that 
number  extended  any  further.  The  pres- 
ent facilities  are  entirely  adequate  to  re- 
ceive and  continue  the  training  of  that 
many  persons. 

Let  me  not  be  too  dogmatic  about  this. 
There  are  weaknesses  in  the  Job  Corps. 
There  have  been  failures.  My  own  view  is 
that  since  Mr,  Kelly  took  over  as  Director 
of  the  Job  Corps,  there  has  been  an  al- 
most spectacular  improvement  in  the 
caliber  of  its  administration:  and  I  must 
say.  from  what  we  see  and  what  we  have 
heard,  including  testimony  from  Job 
Corps  graduates  themselves,  I  am  of  the 
view  that  on  balance,  with  some  mistakes 
and  some  weaknesses,  and  at  a  cost 
which  Is  high,  the  Job  Corps  program  has 
done  well  and  should  be  continued. 

The  Job  Corps  Is  a  vital  resource  for 
the  Nation,  I  believe  it  Is  doing  as  much 
as  any  other  one  of  the  poverty  programs 
to  Insure  that  a  substantial  segment  of 
disadvantaged  youth  shall  be  given  the 
training  which  they  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  I  ask  how  much  time  I  have 
remaining;. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ha.s 
consumed  25  minutes,  and  he  therefore 
has  35  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK  May  I  ask  whether  the  5 
minutes  I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr,  Symington]  on  a  nonger- 
mane  matter  have  been  charged  to  me? 
In  other  words,  I  wonder  whether  I  really 
have  35  minutes  remaining. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct.  He  has  30 
minutes  remaining.  He  has  consumed  25 
minutes,  and  the  Senator  from  Ml.ssourl 
coasumed  5  minutes, 

Mr,  CLARK,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor,  and.  with  the  concurrence  of  my 
friend  from  Nebraska,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  with  the  time  to  be 
charged  to  neither  side. 

Mr,  CURTIS,  Mr,  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  withdraw  that  request.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  notwithstanding  the 
previous  order,  that  the  remaining  time 
be  limited  to  14  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  and  that  prior 
thereto,  ve  have  a  live  quorum,  with  the 
time  not  to  be  charged  to  either  side:  In 
other  words,  that  we  have  a  live  quorum, 
then  14  minutes  of  debate,  and  after  that 
we  vote.  There  will  be  a  request  for  a 
rollcall  vote. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President.  I  shall  not 
object,  but  before  we  proceed  with  that, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment on  the  pending  amendment  con- 
cerning the  Job  Corps,  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson  1. 
who  is  necessarily  absent,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  thi.s  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Job  Corps  Statsment.    October   2,    1967 

(By  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  I 
Since   the   beginning   of  our   national   ef- 
fort to  eliminate  domestic  poverty,  no  pro- 
gram has  been  as  misunderstood  and  as  un- 


fairly treated  as  the  Job  Corps  Adverse  re- 
action and  political  attacks,  reported  In  the 
press  and  broadcasting  media,  have  clouded 
the  dramatic  successes  achieved  by  this 
Imaginative  program. 

As  part  of  Its  review  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  poverty  programs,  the  subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty  this 
spring  visited  the  Camp  McCoy  Job  Corps 
Center  at  Sparta,  Wisconsin.  I  had  the  honor 
of  chairing  those  hearings  and  of  visiting 
with  camp  officials  and  enrollees, 

I  was  deeply  Impressed  by  the  accomplish- 
ments of  that  center  In  Its  few  short  months 
of  operation. 

As  with  any  new  program  of  such  magni- 
tude, its  development  was  not  without  prob- 
lems. Initial  difficulties  with  Individual 
Corpsmen  and  with  administrative  proce- 
dures are  being  resolved. 

The  Center  Is  being  run  by  the  Office  of 
Extension  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America.  The 
progr.im  and  work  of  the  Camp  McCoy  Cen- 
ter are  typical  of  similar  camps  throughout 
the  country, 

F^om  1965  to  the  present  time  close  to 
100.000  young  men  and  women  have  been 
enrolled  In  tirban  and  conservation  camps. 
These  young  people  are  the  most  severely 
dlsadvantaRPd  of  our  society.  They  are  schocl 
dropouts,  manv  Armed  Forces  rejectees  and 
people  wlio  have  had  trouble  with  the  police. 
But  they  are  still  young.  Society  could 
permi;  them  to  continue  to  drift  and  to  be 
a  burden  on  the  ta.\payer,  whether  on  wel- 
fare or  In  jail,  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Or  we  can  make  an  effort  to  bring  them 
Into  society,  to  enable  them  to  become 
productive  citizens  and  taxpayers.  The 
Job  Corps  chooses  the  second  path,  and  has 
proven  itself  successful.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  severe  difficulties  have  existed  In 
forming  this  program.  The  young  people 
we  deal  with  have  been  alienated  and  ig- 
nored by  society  all  their  lives  Repressive 
disciplinary  action  alone  cannot  solve  the 
critical  problems  caused  by  the  living  con- 
ditions of  these  enrollees. 

The  Job  Corps  is  not  a  welfare  or  handout 
program.  It  trains  men  and  women  to  work 
and  to  earn  a  decent  wage. 

Mayor  Jerome  C.ivanaugh  of  Detroit  cited 
before  our  sub::ommittee  here  in  Washington 
the  benefits  derived  from  OEO  training  pro- 
grams. He  said.  "For  the  most  part  the  dol- 
l.irs  spent  through  local  programs  arc  invest- 
ment dollars  "  The  Mayor  citer'  an  adult  and 
youth  employment  project  which  cost  $788,- 
000  and  assisted  1417  persons.  These  people, 
once  Joblers,  now  earn  $4  million  a  year  in 
wajes  and  pay  $650,000  .i  year  in  taxes 

Seventy  percent  of  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  Job  Corps  courses  have  since  been 
placed  in  Jobs,  school  or  the  military,  Tliose 
who  are  working  earn  an  a',  erage  $1.71  an 
hour. 

Not  all  those  who  enter  the  centers  com- 
plete their  training.  But  few  people  realize 
that  close  to  fifty  percent  of  tho.se  entering 
college  fall  to  complete  their  degree  require- 
ments Yet  this  does  not  rerlect  on  the  quality 
of  American  universities.  Nor  can  It  be  denied 
that  the  experience  was  of  great  value  to 
those  who  did  not  graduate. 

This  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  making 
a  Judgment  on  the  Job  Corps,  which  begins 
with  young  people  who  are,  in  effect  drop- 
outs from  the  mainstream  of  our  society 

We  have  in  the  Job  Corps  a  unique  example 
of  cooperation  between  government  and  pri- 
vate Industry  in  an  effort  to  show  America's 
poor  that  they  can  be  helped  through  our 
existing  institutions. 

This  effort  has  Just  begun.  My  greatest 
regret  Is  that  the  program  Is  so  limited  In 
scope.  We  are  reaching  only  a  small  number 
of  those  wh"  are  in  need  of  the  Job  Corps, 
Tragic  events  of  the  past  summer  should 
alert  us  to  the  folly  of  abandoning  the  small 
starts  we  have  already  made  In  providing  a 
chance  for  America's  poor  and  disadvantaged. 
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Passage  of  the  pending  amendment  would 
further  erode  the  remaining  confidence  of 
America's  poor  In  our  commitment  to  help 
them. 

Unemployment  figures  have  taken  on  new 
and  dramatic  meaning  in  recent  months.  The 
rate  in  America's  slums  is  three  times  the 
national  average.  Unemployment  among 
Negro  teenage  boys  Is  31%  and  among  girls 
it  is  46'~t,  Yet  a  recent  survey  revealed  that 
67 'I  of  unemployed  slum  residents  are  will- 
ing to  take  on-the-job  training. 

With  tbe  Job  Corps  a  commitment  was 
made  to  these  young  people.  Today  we  are 
faced  with  a  choice,  to  accept  our  respon- 
sibility and  to  continue  that  commitment  or 
to  attempt  to  turn  the  clock  back.  Reversal 
of  the  trend  of  these  past  three  years  is  not 
possible.  It  can  be  undertaken  only  at  a 
tremendous  future  cost  to  the  United  States 
and  It  cannot  succeed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  may  be  other  Sen- 
ators who  wish  to  put  in  statements  also. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
Statesman  of  London,  September  1, 
1967.  had  an  interesting  article  on  the 
Job  Corps  Center  at  Camp  Kilmer,  N.J., 
run  by  the  Federal  Electric  Corp.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  International  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Corp. 

In  these  days  when  we  hear  much 
carping  criticism  about  the  Job  Corps 
and  indeed  the  whole  poverty  program.  It 
Is  gratifying  to  read  observations  by  out- 
side observers  which  recognizes  the  value 
of  this  concept  of  job  training.  Indeed, 
Nora  Sayre  the  author  of  "Jobs  for  the 
Dropouts,"  perhaps  summed  up  in  one 
phrase  the  true  story  of  the  whole  Job 
Corps  concept  when  she  said : 

The  Job  Corps  has  the  simple  evidence  of 
success:  thousands  are  now  working  who 
would  probably  have  been  on  relief, 

Mr.  President,  as  we  study  the  various 
aspects  of  the  poverty  program  let  us  not 
lose  sight  of  the  basic  fact  that  there  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  American 
citizens  who  are  ill  prepared  to  take  part 
in  today's  society.  For  some  reason  our 
past  efforts  have  not  reached  the  so- 
called  hard-core  poor.  Since  enactment 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
these  people  have  been  reached.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  governmental  history  in- 
stead of  applying  palliatives  to  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty,  we  are  utilizing  curative 
methods  which,  if  given  time  and  support 
by  this  body,  can  truly  break  the  cycle  of 
the  poor. 

I  believe  this  article  contains  some 
interesting  observations  and  without  ob- 
jection would  like  to  have  It  printed  in 
today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jobs  for  the  Dropouts 
(By  Nora  Sayre) 

Prom  fire  to  fire  the  riots  flare  across  the 
summer,  while  many  liberals  automatically 
deduce  that  the  Anti-Poverty  Programme  Is 
a  failure  or  an  Irrelevancy,  Yet,  sifting  the 
ashes  and  the  shattered  glass  of  riot  sites, 
while  counting  the  dead,  should  clinch  the 
conviction  that  the  Job  Corps  should  be  ur- 
gently expanded.  Currently,  there  are  122 
centres  in  the  US.  Camp  Kilmer,  in  New 
Jersey — a  former  army  base  that  once  held 
Italian  prisoners  of  war  and,  later.  Hungarian 
refugees — has  placed  2.C39  of  its  2,377  grad- 
uates In  Jobs,  Staff  members  stressed  that 
these  p>artlcular  young  men  might  otherwise 
have  been  burning,  smashing  and  dying 
Aged   16   to  21,   these  school  drop-outs  are 


damaged  goods  when  they  arrive — but  all 
have  come  voluntarily.  Conspicuous  for  self- 
contempt  and  uncertainty,  they  are  selected 
according  to  need:  poverty,  bad  family  life, 
minimal  education.  Records  of  delinquency 
do  not  disqualify  them,  although  "major 
criminal  offenses"  aren't  acceptable,  nor  Is 
retardation.  At  Kilmer,  70  percent  are  Ne- 
gro and  Puerto  Rlcan.  They  receive  830  a 
month,  and  average  nin^  months'  training; 
they  can  stay  for  a  maximum  of  two  years. 
On  finishing  they  get  850  for  each  month 
"satisfactorily  completed."  The  Kilmer  man- 
agement Is  contracted  to  the  Federal  Electric 
Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corporation. 

The  Corpsmen's  reading  and  mathematics 
are  improved  so  that  they  can  receive  the 
equivalent  of  a  hlgh-echooi  diploma,  and  the 
choice  of  vocational  programmes  Includes 
electronics,  trucking,  mechanics,  carpentry, 
painting,  cooking  and  offset  printing.  (At 
women's  centres,  the  courses  rang-,  fron  sec- 
retarial training  to  cosmetology.)  'Vocational 
counselling  Is  intensive;  a  boy  who's  deter- 
mined on  electromcs  but  has  no  ability  Is 
c.irefully  guided  to  a  related  field.  Another 
IS  advised  against  office  machine  repairs  If 
he's  going  to  return  to  a  hometown  of  200 
inhabitants  without  a  single  t>-pewrlter.  It's 
admitted  that  the  kitchen  Is  an  Inflamma- 
tory place,  and  that  a  nervous.  Irascible  boy 
shouldn't  become  a  short-order  cook  sub- 
jected to  yells,  heat  and  Inerttably  short 
tempers.  They  are  trained  In  on-the-job  be- 
havior, dress  and  hygiene,  and  how  to  act 
during  Interviews  and  towards  an  employer 
( "Keep  to  the  point,  he  doesn't  want  to  know 
about  your  sex-Ufe.  Watch  the  hep  talk,") 
and  how  to  budget  their  salaries.  City  drop- 
outs are  nocturnal  creatures:  they  tend  to 
sleep  all  day  and  roam  at  night,  hence  many 
are  shocked  by  the  requirements  of  punctual- 
ity. The  Intention  is  to  raise  them  to  a  very 
strong  apprentice  level  and  to  provide  every 
graduate  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a 
specific  company.  Industry  and  corporations 
have  responded  admirably,  and  Job  Corps 
centres  concentrate  on  encouraging  firm  rep- 
resentatives to  visit  the  camps  and  Inspect 
the  professional  level.  Thus  the  Job  Corps 
has  the  simple  evidence  of  success:  thousands 
are  now  working  who  would  probably  have 
been  on  relief. 

However,  p>€rsonal  rehabilitation  Is  as  cru- 
cial at  Kilmer  as  the  level  of  future  employ- 
ment. Counsellors  and  group-leaders  stimu- 
late Corpsmen  to  ventilate  all  their  prob- 
lems. Including  racial  tensions  (which  do 
exist,  but  have  not  been  serious),  plus  the 
numerous  manifestations  of  homesickness. 
(Tliey  come  from  all  over  the  US.  Many 
miss  their  neighborhoods  or  city  blocks, 
rather  than  their  families.)  There's  an  em- 
phasis throughout  on  expressing  feelings — 
which  must  be  a  fresh  and  startling  experi- 
ence for  many,  since  impoverished  parents 
often  stress  silence,  especially  by  shouting 
at  their  offspring  to  shut  up.  Today  It's  quite 
astonishing  to  realize  that  a  large  group  can 
be  good  for  Its  members.  While  armies, 
offices  and  school  dormitories  deaden  and 
deflate  so  many  psyches.  It's  evident  that 
Corpsmen  thrive  on  mutual  exposure  and 
on  their  eventual  concern  for  one  another. 
There  are  nightly  group  meetings:  quite 
often  these  focus  on  a  boy  who  wants  to 
leave,  while  the  others  try  very  hard  to  per- 
suade him  to  stay.  They  say  that  they  feel 
like  failures  when  they  can't  convince  a 
classmate  to  remain  (Incidentally,  anyone 
can  leave  whenever  he  wishes)  But  the 
group  aura  Is  far  from  militant:  Corpsmen 
say  that  they  appreciate  being  allowed  to 
work  at  their  own  different  speeds,  and  the 
lack  of  competition.  The  staff  Is  frank  about 
intrinsic  problems:  one  Is  the  diversity  of 
intelligence— mingling  those  who  read  like 
elght-year-oldg  with  some  who  are  college 
material  Discipline  Is  naturally  quite  In- 
tense: fighting  or  returning  drunk  from  a 
weekend  results  In  menial  tasks  or  fines.  But, 


talking  to  Corpsmen,  one  learns  that  they  are 
very  concerned  about  the  Corps'  reputation — 
and  that  they  want  each  other  to  keep  It 
clean.  The  verb  'to  blow'  Is  often  heard  at 
Kilmer:  there  are  many  references  to  blow- 
ing your  Job  or  your  salary,  as  well  as  your 
cool.  But  repression  Isn't  an  albatross  and 
griping  Is  considered  healthy. 

Asked  about  their  complaints  (apart  from 
the  absence  of  girls,  whom  they  do  see  on 
weekends  or  at  many  social  events).  Corps- 
men  were  critical  of  the  outside  screeners 
who  had  glamorised  the  c^mp:  'They 
promise  roses  and  cream.  Hence  some  are 
disappointed.  Still,  the  national  drop-out 
rate  is  less  than  19  per  cent.  Over  a  canteen 
lunch  of  fried  chicken  and  limitless  gravy, 
three  students  o:  heavy  trucking  were  in- 
dignant about  the  costs  of  the  space  pro- 
gramme, and  very  well  Informed  about  Its 
budget  In  contrast  to  Antl-Poverty  funds: 
'So  go  to  the  moon  Later.  Not  now.  We  know 
too  many  people  who  need  what  we're  get- 
ting here.'  Howe\er.  they  (and  others) 
seemed  to  have  little  feeling  about  Vietnam: 
the  army  Is  still  considered  good  employ- 
ment, and  a  fair  number  of  Corpsmen  later 
enlist.  They  said  that  there  hadn't  been 
much  'interest'  in  the  recent  riots  In  New 
Jersey  or  elsewhere.  One  behemoth  added: 
'I  used  to  be  a  .  ,  [careful  pause]  .  hell- 
raiser.  Then  I  got  sick  of  standing  on  the 
corner  with  the  wine.'  They  all  agreed  that 
their  previous  lives  had  been  boring — 'with 
your  mother  on  your  back  all  day  long  too,' 

Since  the  US  school  system  caters  for  the 
middle-class.  It  has  already  failed  to  serve 
anyone  who  Is  eligible  for  the  Job  Corps, 
Tangible  results  are  Important  for  morale 
at  Kilmer,  from  the  tools  and  machine  parts 
which  a  Corpsman  can  keep  when  he's  com- 
pleted them,  to  the  final  diploma.  A  librarian 
remarked  that  there's  a  fierce  determination 
to  own  things — that  Corpsmen  are  pleased 
by  the  fact  that  everyone's  given  his  own 
paperback  dictionary.  Noting  that  thou- 
sands of  wooden  pencils  vanish  from  the 
library,  he  suggested  that  'there  must  be 
something  symbolic  sbout  owning  them', 
and.  since  the  camp  is  strewn  with  a  host 
of  broken  pencils,  he  thinks  that  many  must 
snap  them  In  half  during  spasms  of  momen- 
tary frustration. 

There  has  been  ample  hostility  to  the 
Job  CkDrps,  plus  many  tinted  distortions  by 
the  press.  It's  true  that  the  first  applicants 
were  not  so  carefully  selected  as  they  are 
now  and  that  discipline  has  been  accelerated 
But  the  arrest  rate  among  Corpsmen  Is  lees 
than  half  that  for  their  age  group  through- 
out the  US,  Antagonism  probably  springs 
from  envy  of  the  swimming  pools  and  other 
recreational  amenities  that  nearby  towns- 
men lack,  homespun  racism  and  the  educated 
whites'  fear  of  competition  from  Negroes 
with  good  vocitional  training.  Also,  rescuing 
people  Isn't  cheap.  Since  It  costs  about  86.950 
a  year  to  maintain  one  Corpsman,  there's  a 
lot  of  rhubarb  about  'the  taxpayer's  dollar' — 
ignoring  the  fact  that  Corpsmen  themselves 
pay  taxes.  Even  among  liberal  New  Yorkers 
there's  a  lax  readiness  to  believe  that  Job 
Corps  centres  are  festivals  of  delinquency. 
Hence  visits  should  be  compulsory  for  every 
critic  Energy  and  professionalism  make  their 
own  testimony  At  Kilmer's  driving  school 
vast  trucks  weave  slowly  between  orange 
barrels  In  a  serpentine  obstacle-course:  In  an 
auto-servlce  station.  Corpsmen's  bodies  dan- 
gle or  protrude  from  capsized  cars,  amidst 
Plotonic  showers  of  sparks  an  Irish  instruc- 
tor lyrically  extols  the  poetry  of  welding  and 
his  students'  exceptional  'feel'  for  the  me- 
dium: the  dilemma  of  perfecting  a  pump- 
kin pie  absorbs  a  crew  of  Intent  cooks.  Tine 
Corpsmen  hardly  wear  halos,  but  there  are 
cordial  and  courteous,  greetings  to  any 
stranger  Numerous  back  pockets  bulge  with 
paperback  books.  Seeing  so  many  alert  and 
Intelligent  faces,  its  hard  to  remember  that 
many   were   almost   Illiterate   not   long  ago 

Despite  Its  achievements,   the  Job  Corps' 
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budget  has  not  been  enlarged.  The  President 
Is  never  shy  of  askin?  Constrcss  lor  fresh 
funds  for  Vietnam:  his  requests  tor  Anti- 
Poverty  money  are  punctual  but  less  pas- 
sionate. This  particular  Congress  may  be 
remem^.ered  for  its  anti-riot  bill,  cutbacks  In 
aid  to  the  pcK)r.  and  i  recent  vote  lor  an 
elegant  8I0-m  Wishington  aquarium  that 
few  natives  are  said  to  desire. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  being  no  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  Irom  Nebraska,  ii 
is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 

the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names : 

[No.  271  Leg.] 


Aiken 

T-'on^ 

Mercalf 

Bartlett 

Griffin 

Monroney 

Boggs 

aiuenlua. 

Morton 

Burdlck 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

B>Td,  Va 

Hill 

Murphy 

Byrd.  W  \u. 

Holland 

Pell 

Carlsoii 

Ii.ouye 

Prouty 

Case 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Church 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Spong 

Clark 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Tiilmadye 

Cotton 

L.ii.sche 

\  urborouch 

Curtis 

Long  Mo. 

Young.  N  Dak 

Dlrksen 

Mai'sfield 

Young.  Ohio 

Ellender 

McOee 

Fannin 

McGceir. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr.  B.AYHl.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr  H.^RRisI.  the  Senator  from  New 
Me.xico  [Mr.  MontoyaI,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  fMr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
frcm  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LoncI.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson  J  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker', 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Tower! 
IS  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri  in  the  chair'.  A  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  httle  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  theirnames: 


.\liott 

Hayden 

Percy 

Anderson 

Holhnys 

Pro.^mire 

Bible 

Hniska 

Rlblcofl 

Brooke 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Scott 

Cannon 

Kenr.edy.  N  Y 

Smathers 

Coiper 

Kuohel 

Smith 

Dodd 

Masnuson 

Spirkmnn 

Domlnlck 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

rustland 

McClellan 

Symington 

E:  W! 

Mcliityre 

Thurmond 

Fulbrlght 

Miller 

Ty  dings 

Hansen 

Mondale 

William.-!.  N  J 

Hart 

Muskle 

WUUaras,  I3el 

Ha!tkp 

Pearson 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quo- 
rum is  present.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes.  Let  me  say  to  all  Sen- 
ators now  in  the  Chamber  that  we  will 
vote  in  14  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  state  what  the  amendment  is 
about. 

The  amendment  would  repeal  the  Job 
Corps.  It  would  double  the  money  for 
vocational  and  technical  training  under 
the  1966  act. 

If  any  Senator  wishes  to  see  how  much 
money  his  State  will  get  now  and  how- 
much  it  would  get  If  the  full  amount 
were  authorized  and  appropriated;  it  is 
shown  on  tables  lA  and  IB  which  are 
printed  on  pages  3  and  3A  of  my  state- 
ment which  is  on  the  desk  of  each  Sen- 
ator. 

Here  is  what  we  propose  to  do.  By  re- 
pealing the  $295  million  item,  we  can 
double  the  money  for  vocational  and 
technical  training,  save  $100  million  an- 
nually, and  reach  five  times  as  many 
people  with  training. 

The  cost  as  I  have  estimated  it  in  my 
statement  to  operate  a  State  vocational 
educational  school,  including  dormito- 
ries and  meals,  this  is  far  less  than  the 
Job  Corps.  The  Job  Corps  is  two  and  a 
half  times  as  costly  as  a  State  or  locally 
operated  school  would  be  with  Federal 
funds. 

When  we  consider  that  a  Federal  ap- 
propriation under  the  1963  program 
must  be  matched,  we  would  reach  five 
times  as  many  people.  Here  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  double  the  vocational  and 
technical  education  money  going  to  the 
States,  eliminate  one  bureau,  reach  five 
times  as  many  people,  and  save  $100 
million  annually. 

The  question  has  been  raised  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  amendment  to 
provide  for  a  tapering  off.  Yes.  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Senate  to  vote  on  the  general 
policy  Involved.  Should  the  amendment 
carry.  It  will  be  a  simple  matter  to  im- 
plement it  with  additional  amendments 
as  may  be  necessary. 

I  contend  that  the  present  Job  Corps 
method  of  taking  a  handful  of  people 
here  and  there,  flying  them  across  the 
country,  then  flying  them  home  for 
Christmas,  taking  over  hotels,  is  waste- 
ful. It  also  sets  a  poor  example. 

Let  us  build  vocational  and  technical 
schools  right  in  the  slums,  right  in  the 
ghettos,  so  that  all  the  people  may  see 
an  example  of  education  at  its  best  where 
individuals  can  attend  and  graduate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  4 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
have  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distingui.'^hfd  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oliio  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  Curtis  amendment.  If 
adopted,  it  will  increase  from  $225,000.- 
000  to  $420  million  the  money  available 
for  vocational  training  of  the  youth  of 


our  Nation.  The  vocational  training  pro- 
gram has  been  an  efficient  and  construc- 
tive in.'tti-umentalUy  in  vesting  our  youth 
with  vocations  fitting  them  for  employ- 
ment. 

Its  cost  will  be  far  less  than  the  cost 
of  $6,950  per  pupil  in  the  Job  Corps. 

The  cost  of  training  a  dropout  in  the 
Job  Corps  is  at  least  twice  as  much  as 
it  costs  to  send  a  youth  to  our  institu- 
tior^.s  of  higher  learning  in  Ohio. 

Dropouts  are  brought  in  for  eni-oll- 
ment  from  one  section  of  the  country  to 
another  at  great  and  unjustified  cost  to 
the  taxpayers. 

EnroUees  are  hauled  from  one  section 
of  the  country  to  another  for  the  pur- 
pase  of  get-to^ethcrs  at  home,  and  are 
then  returned  to  their  original  base. 
Vigorous  complaints  of  misconduct  keep 
cropping  up  from  around  the  coimtrj-. 
misconduct  of  the  worst  kind  which  has 
taken  place  in  some  of  these  institutions. 

My  vote  will  make  available  $195  mil- 
lion more  for  vocational  training  where 
the  job  can  be  efficiently  done. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remaining  minute  and  a  half  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  CL.'^RK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  re- 
call. Senators  who  were  Members  of  this 
body  when  the  Job  Corps  was  first  ad- 
vanced opposed  it  far  more  vigorously 
than  I  did.  I  felt  then  that  there  were 
many  problems  we  had  to  anticipate,  and 
I  regret  to  say  that  many  of  my  fears 
have  been  realized.  The  proposal  which 
is  now  being  put  forward  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  is  a  step 
In  the  right  direction,  but  I  believe  it  i.; 
premature  and  that  this  is  not  the  time 
to  adopt  it. 

We  must  remember  that  we  have  a  tre- 
mendous capital  Investment  in  Job  Corps 
camps  around  the  country.  We  must  re- 
member also  that  drastic  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  Job  Corps  program 
under  the  new  Director.  Mr.  Kelly.  Also. 
certain  amendments  which  I  offered  and 
which  were  adopted  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  ha'.e.  I  think, 
strengthened  the  program  imnier<surably 

We  must  remember  also  that  a  number 
of  contracts  are  outstanding  for  the  op- 
eration of  Job  Corps  camps,  including 
those  operated  by  big  business.  Many  of 
them  would  be  invalidated,  and  we  would 
be  faced  immediately  with  a  chaotic  sit- 
uation if  the  camps  were  closed  Furthpr- 
more,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  vocational 
education  personnel  to  take  over  those 
camps  now.  Perhaps  in  the  future,  they 
might. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  regretfully  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Nebraska  that 
I  cannot  support  his  amendment  now.  If 
he  offers  it  next  year,  or  some  similar 
proposal,  I  may  have  a  different  view  of 
it  then. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  want  to  read,  from  the  re- 
port, the  .statement  of  the  committees 
consultant  on  the  Job  Corps: 

The  record  of  the  Job  Corps  is  clear:  U 
tried  to  attract  youth  who  had  difficulty 
fjndin?  emplnvment   even   in   a   tight   labor 
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market.  Two  of  every  five  enrollees  in  May 
1967  had  completed  8  years  of  education  or 
less.  And  actual  educational  achievement  was 
much  lower  than  the  formal  education  would 
Indicate.  Reading  and  arithmetic  compre- 
hension for  half  of  the  enrollees  was  at  about 
the  fifth  grade  level  (or  below).  Nearly  one 
of  every  three  was  unable  to  read  a  simple 
sentence  or  solve  a  second  grade  arithmetic 
problem.  T^'o  of  every  five  came  from  a 
broken  home,  and  two  of  every  five  from 
families  on  relief. 

The  difficulty  will  be  that  these  young 
men  are  going  to  need  special  training. 
It  is  not  really  going  to  do  any  good  to 
try  to  return  them  to  vocational  schools. 
Studies  have  indicated  that  vocational 
schools  are  unable  to  deal  with  the  pe- 
culiar and  particular  problems  that  these 
young  men  and  women  are  facing.  It  is 
only  through  institutions  such  as  the  Job 
Corps  and  programs  such  as  the  Job 
Corps  program  that  they  are  going  to  be 
able  to  improve  their  education  and  be 
enabled  to  later  become  members  of  the 
labor  force  and  contribute  to  their  own 
families  and  to  the  community. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska.  It 
is  not  just  a  question  of  reeducating  or 
moving  people  from  the  unemployable 
level  to  one  that  will  enable  them  to  have 
jobs.  There  is  an  additional  problem  in 
the  spectrum  of  employment;  namely, 
the  middle  area,  from  which  one  can  get 
from  lower  status  employment  to  more 
technical  employment  which  has  been 
largely  removed  by  virtue  of  automation. 
So  it  is  a  problem  that  encompasses  not 
only  those  not  sufficiently  educated  or 
those  who  are  borderline,  but  also  the 
whole  spectrum  of  employment.  I  think  it 
is  vitally  important  that  we  continue 
this  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr, 
Yarborough], 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Job  CoiTos  camp  at  Camp  Gary  at 
San  Marcos.  20  minutes  away  from  my 
home,  was  the  first  established  camp  lui- 
der  this  program.  It  trained  thousands 
and  has  been  one  of  the  most  efficiently 
operated  camps  in  the  country.  It  would 
be  tragic  not  to  continue  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

What  would  the  Curtis  amendment 
do? 

One  hundred  and  forty-four  million 
dollars  in  facilities  would  be  abandoned. 

Eighteen  million  dollars  in  Corpsmen 
allotments  would  not  be  sent  home. 

Over  $23  million  in  conservation  work 
would  go  undone. 

Eighty  thousand  deprived  youth  would 
not  be  served. 

An  economic  impact  on  123  communi- 
ties in  38  States  where  the  centers  are 
operatins;  would  be  felt. 

Over  $125  million  of  contracts  with 
private  industry  would  be  terminated. 

We  would  substitute  a  middle  class 
program  and  a  vocational  education  pro- 
gram for  a  program  to  help  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  1  minute  and  a 
half  remaining. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  has  all 
time  been  used  except  the  1^2  minutes 
remaining  to  me?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  except  1 
minute  and  a  half  has  been  used. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  all  time  except  the  1 
minute  and  a  half  remaining  to  me  been 
used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Permsylvania  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
that  the  Senator  should  have  the  con- 
cluding argimient,  so  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
again  state  we  are  voting  on  a  policy 
question.  Are  we  going  to  bring  the  States 
and  localities  into  the  program,  to  save 
money,  and  to  bring  the  schools  where 
the  poor  people  are?  If  this  proposal  car- 
ries, there  can  easily  be  a  detailed 
amendment  on  the  tapering  off.  No  one 
has  risen  to  defend  the  Job  Corps  during 
this  debate.  The  charge  that  they  have 
been  flying  around,  taking  over  hotels,  is 
true.  One  of  the  first  things  that  occurred 
at  the  hotel  in  Omaha  was  that  they  re- 
moved the  Gideon  Bibles. 

Government  can  provide  the  schools, 
but  flying  people  around  or  a  law  cannot 
meet  the  character  question  that  causes 
people  who  want  to  learn  to  do  something 
and  be  self-supporting.  The  only  way  to 
encourage  people  to  do  that  is  to  estab- 
lisii  a  good  school  in  the  poor  areas,  and 
not  by  getting  people  to  go  away  from 
home  and  nobody  knowing  what  happens 
to  them  after  they  leave.  I  daresay  very 
few  return  to  improve  their  owm  sur- 
roundings. There  is  something  about  a 
partnership  between  individuals  and  the 
State  and  local  governments  that  brings 
to  people  those  things  that  make  such 
training  a  success. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  bureaucracy  is  mak- 
ing the  fight  of  its  life  to  stay  in  office. 

I  ask  for  the  vote.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
York  TMr.  Javits ].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  '•nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  woiild  vote 
•■yea."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  (after  having  voted  In 
the  affirmative^.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
McRSEl .  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
•would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  fafter  having  voted  In 
the  affii-mative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[  Mr.  Nelson  ] .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  •nay,"  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  There- 
fore, i  withdraw  my  vote. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  (after  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  •'nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Marj'land  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl.  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr,  MontoyaI,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field] are  necessarily  absent. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  absent  on  ofTicial  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  necessarily  absent  and  his  pair 
has  been  previously  announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  B.aker].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  Utah  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
would  note  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield!.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  30. 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

[No.  272  Leg.] 
YEAS— 30 


Allott 

Ervin 

Morton 

Boggs 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hansen 

Murphy 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

HUl 

Percy 

Cooper 

Holland 

Sparkman 

Cottor. 

Hruska 

Spong 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennls 

Domlnlck 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Fnstland 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Miller 

NAYS— 49 

Williams,  Del, 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Pell 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Bible 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Randolph 

Burdick 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Rlblcoir 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Carlson 

Lonp.  Mo. 

Smathers 

Case 

Mannuson 

Smith 

Church 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Tydlngs 

Dodd 

McGee 

Williams.  N.J. 

Fong 

McGovern 

Y^arborough 

Fulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Y'oung.  N.  Dak 

Griffin 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruenlns 

Mondale 

Hart 

Monroney 
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NOT  VOTING— 21 


Baker 

HKtfleld 

Morse 

Bayh 

Hlc^tenloo^r 

Moss 

Bennett 

Holllngs 

Muskle 

Brewster 

Javlts 

Nel3on 

Dirksen 

Lausche 

Pastore 

Gore 

Long.  La 

Kussell 

Harris 

Moiitoya 

Tower 

So  Mr.  Curtis'  amendment  was  re- 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER    FOR    RECESS   TO    10    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  this  afternoon,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered 


THE    VIETNAM    CONFLICT    AND 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  2  weeks  I  have  been  in  Southeast 
Asia,  by  leave  of  the  Senate.  This  ancient 
land  has.  for  a  long  time,  been  the  scene 
of  recurrent  strife  among  the  many  peo- 
ples who  have  come  there  over  the  cen- 
turies. In  the  past  generation,  that  strife 
nas  largely  degenerated  Into  fratricide, 
terror,  and  bloody  war,  in  which  the 
forces  of  fading  colonialism,  expanding 
Asiatic  communism,  and  national  inde- 
per.lence  have  been  contending.  For  al- 
most all  of  my  15  years  in  the  Senate, 
our  own  country  has  become  increasingly 
involved.  And  from  the  very  beglruilng, 
that  invoi.<ment  has  produced  some 
contrary  views. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  the  American 
press,  and— I  can  personally  testify— the 
press  in  Asia,  have  reported  an  Intensi- 
fication of  the  debate  here  at  home.  FYce 
and  constructive  debate,  of  course.  Is 
vital.  The  American  people  need  to  know 
the  truth,  and  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  a  duty  to  seek  it  out. 

Last  May.  I  said  In  the  Senate: 

The  larger  Communist  powers  must  be  on 
notice  of  the  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  to 
bring  an  end  to  our  effort  by  negotiation,  it 
possible,  but  by  military  force,  If  necessary. 

Those  remain  my  views  now. 

I  cannot  say  that  a  fortnight  abroad 
qualifies  me  as  an  expert.  The  fact  is 
that,  as  with  all  human  problems,  there 
are  currents  and  crosscurrents,  good 
and  bad,  some  full  of  hope,  .^ome  full  of 
despair.  There  are  no  clear-cut.  guaran- 
teed answers;  and  no  catch  phrase,  how- 
ever artful,  can  help  guide  us  in  this  time 
of  crisis.  The  views  I  express  are  my  own, 
and  represent  my  best  judgment  of  the 
general  situation. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  see  it.  the  American 
people  face  two  basic  Is.'^ues  in  this  trag- 
edy. One  is  Communist  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam  and,  less  visibly, 
against  Laos  and  Thailand.  The  other  Is 


more  directly  in  the  sphere  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Congress,  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy.  It  is  the  question  of  the 
continuing  commitment  of  the  United 
States  and  its  overwhelming  might  to 
collective  security  of  free  peoples  in  Asia. 

In  Vietnam  our  leaders,  both  civilian 
and  military,  believe  they  see  a  dim  light 
at  the  edge  of  a  distant  horizon.  There 
are  visible  signs  of  progress  in  allied  mil- 
itary operations,  and  in  political  develop- 
ment, as  well.  Even  ^^erica's  severest 
critics  recognize  that  our  Armed  Forces 
have  destroyed  Communist  hopes  for 
military  conquest  of  the  south. 

Land  communications  among  cities  in 
Vietnam  have  been  expanded  and  se- 
cured. Villages,  long  out  of  touch  with 
major  cities,  have  resumed  nearly  nor- 
mal contact.  In  Pleiku,  I  spoke  with 
Montagnard  tribesmen,  some  of  whom 
had  not  in  decades  had  any  relationship 
with  the  central  government  in  Saigon. 
They  are  now  learning  that  they  are  part 
of  a  large  nation.  Many  of  them  are 
fighting  for  their  homeland.  In  the  Me- 
kong Delta,  waterways  between  the  trib- 
utaries of  that  great  river  have  been 
made  secure  for  the  passage  of  trade 
Sampan  operators  have  been  quick  to  ex- 
ploit this  situation  and.  incidentally,  to 
express  their  gratitude  for  protection 
a?ainst  Vietcong  extortion  and  terror. 
These  roads  and  waterways  continue  to 
require  vigilant  patrol  which  they  are  re- 
ceiving. But  the  access  they  give  is  vital 
to  the  health  and  progress  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  allied  military  effort  is  now  sup- 
ported by  a  vast  complex  of  port  and  air- 
field facilities.  Our  forces  are  no  longer 
dependent  solely  upon  the  congested  har- 
bor at  Saieon.  Our  air  forces  have  been 
deployed  widely  over  the  entire  country- 
side They  are  able  to  respond  rapidly  to 
any  call  for  air  support.  In  military 
terms,  the  essential  logistic  elements  are 
in  place.  The  capital  investment  in  our 
military  effort  has  been  made. 

While  our  communications  have  be- 
come more  secure,  the  Communist 
enemy  has  been  pushed  out  of  most  of 
his  base  areas.  Under  continued  pressure 
from  the  air.  land,  and  sea.  his  units  are 
forced  to  keep  moving.  Enemy  casualties 
have  been  iiigh,  possibly  higher  than  the 
Communists  can  replace  at  present  rates 
of  recruitment  and  infiltration. 

In  the  northern  provinces  the  .  f  on 
the  Communist  side  has  passed  la:gely 
into  the  hands  of  regular  units  of  t^e 
North  Vietnamese  Army — .so  severely 
have  the  Viet  Cong  been  decimated.  In 
these  areas,  the  initiative  remains  largely 
with  our  forces.  As  one  officer  said  to  me. 
"When  you  have  difficulty  getting  a  fight, 
you  know  the  enemy  has  pix)blems."  The 
enemy  seems  to  have  many  problems. 
Only  when  he  can  operate  out  of  sanc- 
tuaries, such  as  the  demilitarized  zone 
along  the  border  north  of  Con  Thien, 
does  he  seek  to  engage  our  forces  on  a 
large  scale. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  pass  judgment  on 
military  developments,  except  to  note 
these  points  which  were  confirmed  by  a 
number  of  sources,  both  civilian  and 
military,  both  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese. It  is  clear  that  a  base  for  prog- 
ress has  been  laid  The  tide  of  battle  has 
long  since  stopped  running  in  favor  of 


the  Communist  Vietnamese.  This  is  an 
enormous  tribute  to  the  thousands  of 
American  youth  in  uniform  now  serving 
In  Vietnam.  I  spoke  freely  with  them  at 
every  opportimity,  from  aboard  the  air- 
craft carrier  Coral  Sea  in  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  to  a  bivouac  at  Jackson  Hole  on  the 
Cambodian  border.  Their  morale  is  high. 
They  have  no  fear.  They  believe  in  their 
mission.  One-half  million  gallant  Ameri- 
cans are  participating  in  the  defense  of 
South  Vietnam  and  the  greater  effort  of 
knitting  together  the  fabric  of  her  na- 
tionhood. America  is  particularly  fortu- 
nate to  have  the  services  in  this  struggle 
of  Gen.  William  Westmoreland.  His  grip 
on  tlie  complexities  of  tliis  unprece- 
dented conflict  has  marked  liim  as  an 
outstanding  military  leader  in  our  time. 
Without  attempting  to  name  tiiem.  our 
military  personnel,  from  Admiral  U.  S. 
Grant  Sharp  to  each  of  our  enlisted  men, 
and  our  civil  servants,  from  Ambassador 
Bunker,  and  the  other  excellent  am- 
bassadors representing  this  countrj'  m 
that  area,  to  our  young  advisers  in  the 
hamlets  and  in  the  villages,  represent  the 
finest  kind  of  our  fellow  Americans. 

The  Communists  now  know  that  they 
cannot  win  on  the  battlefield.  Their  hopes 
lie  in  diplomacy  and  political  action 
designed  to  divide  and  conquer  the  Viet- 
namese ptHjple.  Here,  our  coimter  has 
been  a  determined  effort  to  improve  the 
life  of  the  village  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  free  them  from  the  yoke  of 
Vietcong  intimidation  extortion,  and 
terror. 

This  program  is  makini;  slow  but 
steady  progress.  In  Quang  Tri  Province, 
only  a  few  miles  south  of  the  battle  at 
Con  Thien,  I  was  able  to  see  the  work  of 
a  revolutionary  development  cadre  in 
bringing  renewed  hope  to  a  small  village 
by  building  a  new  school,  providing  medi- 
cal facilities  and  Instruction,  and  by  or- 
ganizing self-government.  I  saw  a  similar 
process  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  a  village 
which  only  two  weeks  earlier  had  been 
under  Vietcong  domination  and  control. 

Vietnamese  villagers  seem  to  respond 
readily  to  the  offer  of  new  life.  Wherever 
security  can  be  provided,  the  possibility 
for  political  stability  is  apparent.  But. 
after  decades  of  struggle,  villagers  are 
not  always  convinced  that  the  central 
government's  forces  will  remain.  Some 
fear  the  day  when  the  Vietcong  may  re- 
turn. In  the  pacification  effort,  security 
is  vital,  and  it  must  be  sure. 

Facification  is  a  crucial  part  of  the 
struggle.  The  late  President  Kennedy 
called  H  "another  type  of  war,  new  in  its 
Intensity,  ancient  In  Its  origin — war  by 
guarrillas.  subversives.  Insurgents,  assas- 
sins, war  by  ambush,  instead  of  by  com- 
bat: by  Infiltration  instead  of  aggression, 
seeking  victory  by  erodin?  and  exhaust- 
ing the  enemy  in.stead  ol  engaging  him" 

This  kind  of  war  requires  an  intimate 
understanding  of  local  CDnditions.  It 
must,  therefore,  primarily  be  the  mission 
of  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  and  the 
Vietnamese  people. 

The  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  have  taken  large  casualties  in 
its  national  cause — over  100,000  total 
casualties  and  over  49.000  killed  since 
1961.  Allied  troops  fight  by  tiieir  side 
against  North  Vietnamese   regulars  in 
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the  provinces  north  of  Saigon.  In  the 
populous  delta  In  the  south,  they  have 
the  primarv'  role.  Their  determination 
to  continue  to  fight  the  war  by  ambush 
is  essention  it  seems  to  me,  to  the 
success  of  the  pacification  effort  and 
to  the  eventual  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  South  Vietnam.  They  have 
undertaken  this  role,  different  from 
that  assigned  to  the  U.S.  forces,  by 
general  agreement  among  military  and 
civilian  leaders  in  Vietnam.  American 
commanders  see  clearly  the  need  for 
this  division  of  responsibility.  Tiiey  rec- 
ognize that  they  can  far  better  discharge 
the  role  of  separating  the  Vietcong  from 
the  people  as  a  whole.  This  is  a  mlUtary 
judgment  and  a  military  decision,  and  it 
makes  sense  to  me.  Without  this  work, 
the  Comm'onist  Vietcong  will  continue 
to  hold  in  thrall  many  areas  of  South 
Vietnam,  particularly  In  the  rice-rich 
delta  region,  where  40  percent  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  population  resides. 

South  Vietnam  is  now  at  a  critical 
juncture.  The  constitutional  process  Is 
moving  forward.  The  armed  forces  are 
ceding  their  authority  to  representati\es 
of  the  people.  Their  willingness  to  prose- 
cute the  war  will  be  increasingly  sus- 
ceptible to  political  pressures,  both  from 
within  South  Vietnam  and  from  the 
world  outside,  particularly  from  the 
United  States.  God  knows  their  score 
is  not  perfect.  I  visited  a  delta  hamlet 
where  a  supposedly  crack  South  Viet- 
namese unit  did  not,  perhaps  was  not 
willing  to.  assume  the  initiative  to  pro- 
tect the  villagers. 

I  spoke  at  length  with  President-elect 
Thieu  about  the  work  of  the  army  In 
the  pacification  program.  He  is  dedicated 
to  civilian  rule  and  civilian  control  over 
the  armed  forces.  He  also  recognizes  the 
vital  role  of  the  armed  forces  In  the 
pacification  program.  I  believe  he  sees, 
as  do  our  militaiT  and  civilian  leaders, 
that  the  gains  of  the  past  few  months 
will  be  meaningless  unless  that  program 
goes  forward.  Any  untoward  poUtical  de- 
velopment, any  unreal  psychological  vic- 
tory for  the  north,  or  a  tragic  reversal 
in  the  progress  already  made  in  the  con- 
stitutional process  could  severely  weak- 
en tlie  determination  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  to  take  on  this  important 
job 

This  delicate  situation  must  not  be  af- 
fected by  any  failure  of  understanding 
on  oui-  part.  Collective  security  inevitably 
involves  commitment.  There  can  be  no 
effective  alliance  without  mutual  and  re- 
inforcing support.  The  question  of  uni- 
lateral cessation  of  bombing  and  our  na- 
tion cammitment  in  Southeast  Asia  must 
be  seen  in  this  perspective. 

Mr.  President,  while  in  Southeast  Asia, 
I  read  statements  by  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  calling  for  a  unilateral  halt 
to  the  bombardment  of  North  Vietnam 
by  air  as  a  means  of  opening  peace  nego- 
tiations. I  also  listened  yesterday  to  some 
of  my  colleagues  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  respect,  as  they  spoke  on  this 
sub.iect  So  far  as  I  know,  the  objective 
of  these  negotiations  has  not  been  speci- 
fied beyond  an  expressed  desire  for 
peace. 

The  point  I  wish  to  try  to  make.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  a  vmllateral  halt  m 
bombing  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 


North  Vietnamese.  Five  times  in  the  past 
we  have  undei  taken  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  con- 
ference table.  Each  time  the  north  has 
used  this  pause  as  a  means  of  stepping 
up  Infiltration  Into  the  south  and  of  re- 
supplylng  its  forces.  Following  the  stand 
down  for  the  Tet  holiday  in  February, 
the  Communists  were  able  rapidly  to  ex- 
pand their  operations  as  a  result  of  the 
respite  from  our  attacks  on  their  lines 
of  supply.  Many  American  lives  were  lost 
in  later  months  becatise  our  open- 
handed  action  failed. 

A  tabulation  of  what  the  marines  of 
the  I  Corps  area  euphemistically  call 
"incoming"  shows  how  important  these 
resupply  operations  were  to  the  enemy. 
"Incoming  '  is  the  name  applied  to  in- 
bound artillery,  mortar,  and  rocket 
shells  fired  against  South  Vietnamese 
and  American  positions.  As  the  Ameri- 
can press  has  been  vividly  reporting  In 
the  last  few  weeks,  this  bombardment. 
largely  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  so- 
called  Demilitarized  Zone,  north  of  the 
Ben  Hai  River,  has  accounted  for  a  high 
percentage  of  our  casualties. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  uruinimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  in  my  remarks  that  a 
tabulation  of  incoming  mortar,  artillery, 
and  rocket  shells  fired  on  American  po- 
sition in  the  I  Corps  area  since  July  1966 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Tyd- 
iNGS  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  the 
tabulation  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  tabulation  is  as  follows : 

INCOMING    MORTAR,    ARTILLERY.    AND   ROCKET   SHELLS 


Mortar      Artillery      Rocket 


1966-Juiy 

August 

September. 

October 

November.. 

December.. 
1967— January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July.- 

August 


1.135    . 

647    . 



859    . 

510    . 



498    . 



1.425    . 

690    . 

1,177    . 

51 

6,268 

150 

219 

3.848 

850 

40 

5.140 

1.346 

353 

1.906 

1.950 

153 

3.641 

3.134 

190 

3.095 

2,406 

75 

Total. 


30.839         9.836 


1,081 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
refer  to  the  tabulation,  which  Is  a  tabula- 
tion prepared  by  fellow  American  citi- 
zens wearing  the  uniform  of  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  covering  the  period  from 
July  1966.  to  August  1967.  It  demon- 
strates Incoming  mortar,  artillery,  and 
rockets  from  the  demilitarized  zone  and 
from  the  southernmost  portion  of  North 
Vietnam  against  our  position  and  the  po- 
sition occupied  by  the  Army  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Vietnam  in  the  First 
Corps  area. 

Mr.  President,  let  those  figures  speak 
for  themselves.  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
are  convincing  proof  that  during  the  uni- 
lateral bombing  pause  by  the  allies,  the 
North  Vietnamese  were  feverishly  build- 
ing up  their  positions  in  order  to  strike 
with  greater  force  against  our  allies  and 
our  own  American  military-  personnel. 

The  tabulation  shows  at  least  a  five- 
fold jump  in  mortar  fire  after  the  Tet 
stand-down.  It  shows  the  first  appear- 
ance of  artillery  and  rocket  fire  imme- 
diately after  the  pause.  There  can  be  no 


doubt  that  this  stepped-up  action  re- 
sulted from  improved  supply  to  the  en- 
emy's forces. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  the 
Communist  North  requires  only  a  "face- 
saving  gesture"  in  order  to  accept  rea- 
sonable terms  at  the  conference  table. 
But  the  lc«ic  is  far  more  persuasive  that 
North  Vietnam  hopes  to  gain  both  mili- 
tarj-  and  political  advantage  by  cynical- 
ly exploiting  the  worldwide  yearning  for 
peace.  Is  there  any  one  In  this  Chamber 
who  is  willing  to  contend  that  North 
Vietnam  is  not  the  aggressor? 

The  American  bastions  at  Con  Thien 
and  Gio  Linh,  south  of  the  demilitarized 
zone,  have  been  taking  hundreds  of  in- 
coming shells  fired  from  the  DMZ  and 
from  North  Vietnamese  territory.  A  prin- 
cipal defense  of  those  bastions  has  been 
aerial  bombardment.  At  this  stage,  the 
loss  of  these  allied  positions  would  be  a 
tremendous  psychological  victory  for  the 
north.  A  unilateral  bombing  halt  would 
deny  the  Marine  garrison  at  Con  Thien 
now  a  vital  air  cover,  and  leave  it  open  to 
massive  ground  assault. 

On  September  22. 1  saw  Con  Thien  and 
Gio  Linh.  I  talked  with  the  men  of  the 
3d  Marine  Division  at  Dong  Ha.  In  the 
course  of  that  trip.  I  observed  a  B-52 
raid  on  entrenched  artillery  positions  of 
the  enemy  in  the  demilitarized  zone.  The 
men  of  the  3d  Marines  live  with  a  daily 
rain  of  incoming  shells.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  any  falrminded  approach  to 
honorable  negotiations  would  deny  them 
their  principal  means  of  defense  through 
air  power  while  they  are  under  attack. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  we  can  ever  be  ex- 
pected to  declare  a  unilateral  stand- 
down  that  would  permit  the  North  Viet- 
namese unilaterally  to  improve  their  po- 
sitions In  this  now  critical  area— the 
only  place  in  Vietnam  where  regular 
Army  imits  of  the  Communist  north  have 
been  on  the  offensive  in  recent  months. 

Mr.  President.  Americans  believe  in 
peace.  That  is  why  we  joined  the  United 
Nations  Americans  abhor  aggression  In 
any  form.  That  Is  why  collective  security 
has  been  basic  to  our  foreign  policy.  Our 
presence  in  South  Vietnam  is  earnest 
testimony  of  our  adherence  to  those 
deeply  held  views.  In  our  zealous  quest 
for  a'speedy  end  to  all  hostilities  there, 
we  must  not  be  blind  to  the  indispensable 
necessity  that  the  peace  we  seek  to 
achieve  must  be  both  Just  and  enduring. 
In  May.  I  said  In  the  Senate: 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  the  United 
States  Is  committed  today  In  Viet  Nam.  The 
issue  before  us  now  is  not  the  origin  of  our 
Involvement  in  the  conflict  but  bringing  It 
to  a  conclusion,  honorably,  and.  hopefully, 
peacefully. 

I  like  what  J.  R.  Wiggins,  the  distin- 
guished editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
wrote  a  short  time  ago: 

The  scale  of  the  Viet  Nam  war  already  has 
demonstrated  that  the  price  tag  on  such  wars 
of  national  liberation  Is  higher  and  the  risk 
greater  than  the  hawks  of  North  Viet  Nam 
must  have  anticipated.  If  there  occurs  in  Viet 
Nam  a  demonstration  that  such  wars  Involve 
pn  unendurable  risk  and  an  unbearable  cost 
and  are  not  likely  to  succeed  prospects  for 
peace  In  the  future  will  be  Increased. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  in  the  validity 
of  that  statement. 
That  the  risk  to  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
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regime  arising  from  her  aggression  Is 
unendurable,  and  that  the  cost  to  her  Is 
unbearable  Is  being  made  clear,  and  must 
remain  clear. 

Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew  of 
Singapore  said  a  few  days  ago  that  he 
would  like  to  see  the  U.S.  military'  forces 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam,  but  not 
too  hastily,  and  only  if  the  peace  formula 
Insured  that  the  same  thing  would  not 
be  repeated  in  the  other  Southeast  Asian 
countries. 

The  wrong  kind  of  conclusion  to  the  war 
In  Vietnam — 

He  was  talking  about  the  possibility 
of  an  American  military  puUout  from 
Southeast  Asia — 

can  absolutely  unscramble  the  whole  lot  of 
us  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  Eisaku 
Sato,  has  repeatedly  said,  in  recent  days, 
as  he  toured  Southeast  Asiaii  nations, 
that  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  was  of  the  "utmost  urgency," 
but  that  an  end  to  American  bombing' 
of  the  North  alone  would  not  be  enough 
to  end  the  war.  Before  stopping  the 
bombing,  Sato  said : 

The  United  States  must  have  some  assur- 
ance there  will  be  a  settlement. 

He  added: 

If  you  say  the  right  side  Is  bad  and  the 
left  side  Is  good,  you  will  never  achieve 
peace.  There  Is  military  Infiltration  from  the 
North,  and  there  is  bombing  of  the  North 
from  the  South,  Somehow,  only  the  bombing 
l9  considered  as  "bad,"  but  the  combat  on  the 
ground  continues. 

Last  week.  I  flew  to  Vientiane,  Laos.  I 
spoke  with  Prime  Minister  Souvanna 
Phouma.  His  country's  borders  have  been 
repeatedly  assaulted  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. Laos  is  perhaps  next  on  their 
timetable.  Small  wonder  that  he  ardently 
hopes  that  his  nation  will  be  left  in  peace. 
Among  the  free  peoples  of  Asia  there  is 
a  general  hope  that  the  cost  of  Ho's 
aggression  will  continue  to  be  made  so 
unbearable  that  they  may  have  a  better 
hope  of  living  in  a  decent  peace.  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Thailand.  Indonesia, 
Malaysia,  Singapore,  Korea,  Japan,  Tai- 
wan, and  the  Philippines  all  agree. 

Mr.  President,  domestic  American 
politics  does  not  offer  a  satisfactory  basis 
for  a  winning  strategy  in  world  affairs. 
North  Vietnam,  unable  to  win  a  military 
victorj',  seeks,  as  I  say,  a  political  one. 
She  counts  on  our  moral  paralysis  in  the 
face  of  mounting  pressure  for  peace  of 
almost  any  kind  in  connection  with  next 
year's  elections. 

I  speak  both  as  an  American  and  as 
a  Republican.  What  this  administration 
does  to  demonstrate  to  the  Vietnamese, 
both  North  and  South,  that  .Vmerica's 
commitment  is  enduring,  will  have,  I  sin- 
cerely believe,  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  surely,  of  this  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. It  is  far  too  late  in  the  day  to  throw 
away  what  free  people  have  fought  val- 
iantly to  achieve  in  Southeast  Asia. 
.America  must  not  now  sully  her  commit- 
ment to  the  security  of  free  Asia  to  which 
she  pledged  herself  by  groping  for  a 
nameless  settlement.  We  seek  an  end  that 
will  leave  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  in 
lasting  freedom  and  independence.  This 
represents.  It  seems  to  me,  the  difScult 


path  which  leads  to  the  best  hope  for  just 
peace  and  stability  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
going  to  be  a  colloquy? 

Mr    JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  will 
withhold  just  a  minute,  I  just  want  to 
say  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  really  made  a  very  special 
speech  today.  It  deserves  examination 
and  reexamination  by  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  and  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  hope,  sometime  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  to  re-echo  some  of  these  sen- 
timents, if  I  can  find  the  time  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  But  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  on  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
observations  which  he  has  made  on  his 
recent  trip  to  Vietnam.  He  has  been  dil- 
igent about  it.  I  think  he  has  rendered 
a  service  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  profoundly  grate- 
ful for  what  the  Senator  has  just  said. 
His  is  a  powerful  voice  for  national  imity 
in  time  of  crisis.  I  have  followed  his 
vote  these  15  years  on  this  subject,  and 
I  was  glad  to  receive  his  encouragement 
for  the  2  weeks  in  Southeast  Asia  which 
I  have  just  concluded.  I  thank  him 
very  much  for  his  words.  I  look  for- 
ward to  being  present  when,  during  his 
busy  day,  he  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  speak  on  this  subject. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Jackson]. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  able  Minority  Whip  for 
the  clarity  of  his  remarks  In  identifying 
the  key  issues  involved  in  the  terrible 
struggle  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  able 
senior  Senator  from  California  has  put 
this  problem  in  the  context  of  Asia.  It 
is  in  that  context  that  we  must  look  at 
the  problem  in  Vietnam. 

I  compliment  him  for  an  able — yes.  a 
brilliant — speech  in  connection  with  his 
trip  to  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  friend 
very  much. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  merely  wanted  to 
add  to  what  has  been  said  that  I  think 
the  Senator  from  California  has  made  a 
profound  contribution  to  this  whole  mat- 
ter. We  can  have  our  difTerences,  but  I 
think  the  great  contribution  he  has  made 
today  is  his  honest  attempt  to  put  these 
questions  in  proper  perspective.  I  compli- 
ment him. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  my  able  col- 
league. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  like  to  join  in 
the  coneratulations  expressed  in  this 
Chamber  to  my  senior  colleague.  I  have 
had  great  regard  for  him  over  the  years. 
I  have  never  had  more  respect  and  re- 
gard for  him  than  I  have  at  this  moment 
for  the  concise,  simple,  and  knowledge- 
able statement  he  has  made  within  the 
past  15  minutes  on  our  problem  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

One  of  the  things  that  particularly  im- 


pressed me  was  the  fact  that  he  pointed 
out,  clearly  and  distinctly,  that  there  is 
no  one  in  the  Senate  Chamt>er  who  does 
not  want  peace.  There  is  no  division  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  on  that  one  basic 
desire.  There  is  a  division  of  opinion  on 
the  method  of  achievement  of  that  de- 
sire, but  the  actual  facts,  in  our-  eager- 
ness to  achieve  that  objective,  beccane 
clouded  and  confused,  and  maybe  we  get 
into  partisan  attitudes  when  we  should 
not. 

I  am  so  pleased  that  my  distmguished 
colleague  has  laid  before  us,  concisely, 
practically,  and  exactly,  the  position  of 
this  great  Nation;  our  commitment,  the 
reasons  for  this  commitment,  and  the 
prospects  for  the  futiu-e. 

He  has  pointed  out  one  thing  as  im- 
portant as  any  other — that  any  open, 
obvious,  and  protracted  disagreement  as 
to  the  methods  has  aided,  is  aiding,  and 
will  aid  the  detei-mination  of  the  enemy 
to  continue  to  fight. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  there  are  two 
things  our  military  people  have  sug- 
gested for  a  long  time  to  stop  the  ability 
of  the  enemy  to  continue  to  fight:  to 
stop  the  physical  ability  of  the  enemy  to 
fight  by  cutting  off  his  supplies;  and, 
second,  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
believe  psychologically  that,  somehow  or 
other,  there  is  a  great  division  in  this 
Nation;  that  we  will  falter  in  our  pur- 
poses, that  we  will  go  back  on  the  prom- 
ise made  by  four  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  that,  somehow,  they  can  divide 
us  and  win  a  victory  by  default. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  for  his 
clear  statement. 

During  my  trip,  I  saw  people  who 
walked  miles  to  vote.  When  a  bomb  ex- 
ploded among  the  people,  injuring  39 
and  killine  three,  20  of  those  39  went  to 
the  hospital  and  then  walked  back  to 
vote.  These  people  have  a  determination 
for  democracy  the  like  of  which  I  have 
never  seen  demonstrated.  It  is  beyond 
t>elief  that  this  great  Nation,  which  has 
made  democracy  the  foundation  of  our 
way  of  life,  would  ever  walk  out  on  those 
people. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague.  I  am  so 
pleased  atiout  his  report  on  the  trip  he 
has  just  made. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  California  for  his 
thoughtful  comment. 

He  has  put  his  finger  on  one  of  the 
profound  truths  of  the  election  process 
in  South  Vietnam  where  almost  85  per- 
cent of  those  eligible  voted.  My  friend 
was  in  that  group  of  distinguished  citi- 
zens representing  all  American  points  of 
view  who  were  there  and  found  that  the 
election  was  valid. 

I  recall  a  rather  interesting  fact,  which 
I  am  sure  my  friend  knew,  but  I  did  not, 
that  in  the  First  Corps  area,  there  was 
an  85-percent  turnout. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  We  who  sat  there  and 
watched  the  election  tried  to  figure  out 
mathematically  how  it  would  be  possi- 
ble for  all  those  people  to  be  processed 
through  the  polling  places,  with  all  the 
safeguards  they  had  built  in.  We  were 
amazed  to  find  that  in  some  of  the  north- 
ern voting  places  some  30  percent  of  the 
people  had  voted  in  the  first  hour  in  their 
eagerness  to  vote. 

One  other  point  I  am  glad  to  he:.r  my 
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colleague  mention  that  we  did  not  dis- 
cuss before  he  left  was  the  example  of  the 
determination  of  these  people  and  the 
will  they  had,  which  is  sometimes  mis- 
understood. This  is  not  an  emerging  na- 
tion. This  is  a  nation  that  h£is  l)een  in 
being  for  many,  many  centmies.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  attractive  localities 
in  the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia,  starting 
in  about  the  1550's.  First  it  was  mider 
the  domination  of  the  Chinese;  then  un- 
der the  Japanese;  then  under  the  French. 
Now  they  see  their  opportunity  to  have 
their  own  nation — something  they  have 
sought  for  iiundreds  of  years. 

I  met  an  old  gentleman  in  Vietnam 
who  said,  through  an  interpreter: 

We  must  have  now  a  military  government 
because  we  are  at  war,  but  as  soon  as  we 
achieve  p>eace  then  we  will  have  a  clvlUan 
government. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  my  colleague 
found  exactly  the  same  reaction  on  his 
trip.  I  sincerely  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  California 
for  having  made  this  very  worthwhile 
factfinding  trip  to  South  Vietnam,  and 
for  coming  back  and  reporting  to  us  in 
the  Senate  and  to  the  American  people 
his  findings  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  a  question  or  two  concerning 
what  he  has  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate today. 

My  first  question  has  to  do  with  his 
statement,  in  colloquy  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  California  a  few  moments 
ago,  relating  to  the  validity  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  elections.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, the  distinguished  Senator  stated 
that  all  of  the  people  found  that  the  elec- 
tions were  valid. 

Very  frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  was  dis- 
couraged when  I  read  only  this  morning 
that  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  when 
it  was  called  upon  to  vote  on  the  alle- 
gations of  irregularities  in  the  elections 
in  South  Vietnam,  58  members  voted  for 
the  vahdity  of  the  elections,  and  43  voted 
that  the  elections  were  not  valid,  or  that 
the  charges  of  irregularities  were  sub- 
stantiated. 

Of  course,  the  majority  rtded.  and  the 
elections  were  upheld.  But  it  was  dis- 
coiuaging  to  me  that  43  members  did 
find  sufficient  evidence  to  merit  their 
voting  against  the  validity  of  the  elec- 
tions. 

My  question  to  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  California  is;  Did  he 
look  into  the  charges  of  irregularities  in 
the  election  proceedings  in  South  Viet- 
nam, during  the  course  of  his  trip? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  First  let  me  express  my 
thanks  to  the  Senator  for  his  kind  per- 
sonal comments. 

When  I  was  in  Saigon,  there  were 
Prticles  in  the  local  newspapers  indicat- 
ing that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
Invalidate  the  elections  in  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly,  when  it  would  meet,  as  it 
did  meet,  by  law,  yesterday. 

I  had  a  long  tall:  with  our  own  Am- 


bassador Biuiker  and  with  people  on  his 
stafif,  with  respect  to  the  election  and 
the  allegations  of  fraud  and  illegality. 

There  were  undoubtedly  some  in- 
stances of  illegality  in  the  election  proc- 
ess; but  surely  not  sufficient  to  reqiiire 
its  invalidation.  As  the  Senator  will  re- 
call, for  example,  the  winning  ticket 
received  roughlj-  some  35  percent  of  the 
vote;  so  it  could  hardly  be  alleged  that 
there  was  anj-  attempt  at  controlling  the 
ballot  box. 

The  Senator  will  recall  also  that  in 
Saigon,  one  of  the  defeated  candidates 
ran  strongest.  Beyond  that,  there  have 
been,  regrettably,  some  very  bitter  reli- 
gious problems  in  the  whole  South  Viet- 
namese community. 

To  sum  up  and  to  answer  the  question. 
I  think  that,  without  any  doubt,  there 
were  instances  of  illegality  Li  the  elec- 
tion. I  personally  am  most  grateful,  as  an 
American,  that  those  instances  of  illegal- 
ity were  not  found  to  have  been  sufiBcient 
catise  by  a  majority  to  invalidate  the 
process,  because  it  would  have  been,  as  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  would  agree,  a 
highly  regrettable  situation  had  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  fotuid  that  fraud  had 
vitiated  the  elective  process. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
otten  said  that  we  could  not  expect  per- 
fect elections  in  South  Vietnam.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  do  not  have  perfect  elections 
here  in  the  United  States  of  America  in 
all  instances ;  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  have  certainly  not  had  much  op- 
portiuiity  to  choose  their  own  form  of 
government  and  to  participate  In  the 
democratic  process. 

Bu*  I  was  distiubed  by  the  vote  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  I  repeat  that 
I  feel  that  43  is  a  particularly  large  num- 
ber of  members  to  feel  that  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  to  invahdate  the  elec- 
tion proceedings.  I  had  expected  that  an 
overwhelming  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  would  have 
found  insufficient  evidence  o  invalidate 
the  election  proceedings.  I  wondered  if 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
California  had  some  explanation  as  to 
why  the  number  was  so  large. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Without  wishing  to  In- 
ject any  unhelpful  comments  on  the  po- 
litical life  in  South  Vietnam,  I  do  wish 
to  say  thi.'.:  A  number  of  members  of  the 
Constituent  Assem'Dly  were  candidates 
for  the  Senate,  and,  of  cour.se,  a  number 
of  them  were  defeated.  They  became 
greatly  aggrieved  at  their  defeat;  so 
much  so  that  it  was  suggested  that  in 
some  instances  that  bitterness,  resulting 
from  defeat,  might  have  affected  their 
judgment. 

I  simply  indicate  that  to  suggest  that 
we  cannot,  from  this  distance,  say  that 
each  of  the  43  who  cast  a  negative 
vote  did  it  because  he  found  that  fraud 
had  actually  vitiated  the  process. 

I  have  tried  to  say  in  one  sentence  that 
this  Is  surely  not  all  good  or  all  bad 
Many  problems  occur  in  the  building  of 
a  nation,  both  civilian  and  military  sec- 
tors. I  am  persuaded  that  the  President- 
elect will  have  a  civilian  government  and 
not  a  military  government.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  his  Cabinet  will  reflect  the 
influence  of  civilians  In  his  Government. 
To  that  extent,  on  balance.  I  say  as  an 


American  that  I  am  glad  that  there  were 
more  votes  in  favor  of  finding  the  election 
valid  than  of  tiiose  who  foimd  otlierwise. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  assurance  that  there  will  be  Bud- 
dhist representation  in  the  Cabinet  of 
the  President  of  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  not  so  suie  that  I 
shotild  make  a  comment  on  that,  other 
than  to  say  that  in  my  judgment,  a  sin- 
cere attempt  will  be  made  to  find  com- 
petent civilian  Vietnamese  who  will  give 
a  broad  representation  to  the  various 
elements  that  make  up  the  South  Viet- 
namese society.  Vice-President-elect  Ky, 
of  course,  as  the  Senator  knows,  is  a 
Buddhist. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  that 
brings  me  to  my  next  question. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  remem- 
bers, upon  my  return  from  South  Viet- 
nam— and  I  talked  then  at  great  length 
witli  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California — I  reluctantly  concluded  that 
our  course  of  action  In  Vietnam  was  the 
only  course  which  we  cotild  take  at  that 
time.  I  based  this  conclusion  primarily  on 
my  failure  to  find  sufficient  evidence  to 
support  the  contention  that  Ho  Chi  Minh 
would  come  to  the  conference  table  if 
we  ceased  bombing  in  the  north. 

I  did  say  at  that  time,  and  I  still  say. 
that  If  it  ever  appeared  certain  that 
North  Vietnam  would  negotiate  upon  a 
cessation  of  bombing,  our  Government 
should  cease  bombing  in  the  north  and 
attempt  to  bring  a  negotiated  end  to  this 
disastrous  war.  Since  my  return  from 
Vietnam,  the  two  main  alternatives 
which  had  been  considered  have  hcen 
rejected  by  our  Government  and,  I  think 
in  the  main,  by  the  American  people. 

One  alternative  was,  of  course,  a  fur- 
ther escalation  of  the  war,  whether  by 
means  of  an  invasion  of  North  Vietnam 
or  by  the  addition  perhaps  1  million 
American  troops.  There  are  still  some 
people  who  say,  'Get  it  over  with;  knock 
them  out.  and  win  the  military  war." 

However,  our  Government  has  con- 
sistently said  that  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  win  the  military  war  or  to  take  over 
and  occupy  Vietnam.  We  are  in  Vietnam 
for  two  purposes.  The  first  is  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  Communist  regime  by 
force  and  by  terror.  The  second  is  to 
allow  the  South  Vietnamese  people  an 
opportunity  to  choose  their  own  form  of 
government  in  freedom  and  security. 

It  would  appear  that  we  have  achieved 
to  some  degree,  both  of  these  purposes. 
We  have  prevented  the  further  spread 
of  a  Communist  regime  by  force  and  by 
terror.  And  we  have  given  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  an  opportunity  to  try 
to  choose  their  own  form  of  government 
in  freedom  and  security  They  have 
chosen  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  they  have  chosen  a  Senate. 
And  on  October  22.  they  will  choose  a 
House  of  Representatives. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  has  said, 
even  though  there  were  criticisms — and 
.some  of  them  very  valid  criticisms — of 
the  election,  this  is  the  first  time  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  have  chosen 
their  own  leaders.  To  the  extent  that 
they  have  been  able  to  do  so,  we  have 
achieved  the  second  of  our  stated  pur- 
poses in  South  Vietnam. 

The  other  alternative  to  further  esca- 
lation and  an  all-out  war  is  withdrawal 
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from  Vietnam.  This  has  been  a  devastat- 
ing war.  We  have  had  over  100.000 
casualties  and  have  suffered  the  loss  of 
more  than  13,000  lives.  It  Is  a  war  which 
Is  costing  almost  $3  billion  a  month  and 
which  may  necessitate  an  increase  in 
taxes.  Some  people  say  this  Is  too  high 
a  price  to  pay,  and  that  we  ought  to  just 
pick  up  and  walk  out  of  Vietnam. 

The  arguments  against  this  proposal 
have  been  very  clearly  stated.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  we  cannot  do  this.  For 
one  thing,  the  word  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Is  at  stake.  For  another,  we  cannot 
leave  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

But  there  is  a  third  alternative:  a  ne- 
gotiated peace.  This  is  where  it  appears 
that  we  get  into  verj'  difficult  ground. 
Some  people,  even  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  as  recently  as  yesterday,  have  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  we  should  cease 
bombing  in  the  north  in  order  to  bring 
about  this  negotiated  peace. 

Our  Government,  speaking  through 
Ambassador  Goldberg— I  think  while  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
was  in  Vietnam— asked  the  question 
whether  Hanoi  would  assuredly  come  to 
the  conference  table  if  we  ceased  bomb- 
ing in  the  north.  We  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  favorable  reply  to  that  question. 
The  next  step,  and  the  only  step  re- 
maining if  the  Hanoi  Government  does 
not  answer  that  question  affirmatively, 
would  be  to  cease  bombing  in  the  north 
to  find  out  whether  Hanoi  would  come 
to  the  conference  table  and  negotiate  a 
peace  In  Vietnam. 

The  question  which  remains  upper- 
most In  almost  everyone's  mind  about 
the  cessaUon  of  bombing  In  the  north 
Is.  What  will  be  the  effect  on  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  if  we  cease  bombing 
in  the  north?  As  I  understand  the  speech 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  statistics  which  he  has  given 
indicate  that  past  bombing  halts  re- 
sulted In  a  buildup  of  North  Vietnam's 
fire  power  and  troop  power,  and  that  our 
forces  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  cessation 
of  bombing  In  the  north  In  these  periods. 
I  am  not  asking  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator to  look  into  a  crystal  ball.  But  did 
the  Senator  find  that  today,  if  our  Gov- 
ernment ceased  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam, we  would  have  sufficient  mili- 
tary strength,  both  In  groundpower 
and  airpower  and  seapower,  to  protect 
the  American  forces  In  Vietnam  so  that 
during  this  period  of  the  cessation  of 
bombing  our  ground  forces  and  troops  in 
Vietnam  would  not  suffer  thereby? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
make  several  points  in  answering  the 
question  wliich  my  able  friend,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  raises. 

First,  I  am  completely  persuaded,  from 
the  discu.'^sions  I  have  had  with  our  fel- 
low citizens  who  hold  the  responsible 
military  commands  in  South  Vietnam, 
that  we  are  winning  the  war  in  the  south, 
at  least  against  the  Army  of  North  Viet- 
nam. ALso.  many  of  the  areas  controlled 
by  the  Vietcong  during  the  past  2  years 
have  been  relatively  cleansed.  While 
there  has  been  no  flat  Interdiction,  surely 
the  flow  of  supplies  from  the  north  to  the 
south  has  been  neatly  Impeded. 
I  think  ther^  is  unanimity  of  feeling 


by  both  our  military  and  civilian  repre- 
sentatives in  Southeaist  Asia  that  a  imi- 
lateral  cessation  of  bombing  now  would 
result  in  grevious  harm  to  our  men  fight- 
ing at  Con  Thien  and  Glo  Llnh. 

I  think  that  point  must  be  under- 
lined. And  I  have  tried  to  do  so  in  my 
comments. 

The  fact  is  that  it  would  have  been  far 
better  yesterday  if  my  able  friends  who 
take  a  different  point  of  view  had  been 
able  to  excise  out,  in  their  urging  that 
bombing  be  stopped  unilaterally,  the  area 
which  now  Is  being  used  as  a  sanctuary, 
and  from  which  our  troops  are  being 
shelled. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  mean  that  militarily  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  bombing  of  this  area  in 
the  DMZ  from  which  fire  is  being  directed 
against  our  troops?  Are  we  not  able,  with 
superior  artillery  fire,  effectively  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  this  artillery 
bombardment  that  comps  from  the  DMZ? 
Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President.  I  repeat 
to  the  Senator  what  the  military  per- 
sonnel there  told  me,  that  our  area  bomb- 
ing of  the  DMZ,  occupied  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  regulars,  and  the  southern 
portion  of  North  Vietnam  constitutes  a 
powerful  defense  for  our  Marine  Corps 
personnel  stationed  at  Con  Thlen  and 
Glo  Llnh. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  the  enemy  artillery  In 
the  DMZ  superior  to  the  artillery  which 
we  have  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
DMZ'' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  listened  to  the 
military  personnel  talk  about  the  strange 
manner  In  which  this  war  is  being  con- 
ducted, in  that  one  rarely  sees  the  enemy. 
The  enemy  burrows  and  makes  holes  and 
has  Its  artillery  positions  underground. 
He  brings  the  artillery  up  suddenly  and 
opens  fire  and  then  immediately  with- 
draws, or  moves  It  to  another  place. 

Our  railitai-y  people  feel  that  the  B-52 
strikes  and  the  carrier-based  strikes 
against  that  area  have  been  highly  suc- 
cessful. And,  according  to  the  press,  the 
amount  of  fire  coming  Into  the  .south 
has  decreased  tremendously  In  the  last 
few  days. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Admittedly,  air  superi- 
ority is  excellent  to  have,  and  we  have 
air  superiority  in  Vietnam.  Also,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  air  superiority  is  a 
great  benefit  to  the  morale  of  our  troops 
in  Vietnam.  Tliese  are  all  arguments  on 
the  side  of  not  ceasing  the  bombing  in 
the  North  without  a  conmiitment  from 
the  North  Vietnamese.  But  if  we  are  to 
make  a  decision  as  to  whether  we  should 
cease  bombing  in  the  North  in  order  to 
stimulate  or  to  bring  about  a  negotiated 
peace,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  must 
also  look  on  the  minus  side  of  the  ledger 
to  determine  not  only  what  are  the  as- 
sets, but  what  are  our  liabilities. 

On  the  liability  side,  obviously,  we 
would  lose  the  benefit  of  air  bombard- 
ment of  the  DMZ.  But  are  not  our  artil- 
lery pieces  able  effectively  to  protect  our 
troops  from  the  artilleiT  fire  that  comes 
from  the  DMZ:' 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  can  only  say  again— 
and  then  I  wish  to  make  two  more  points 
in  this  answer— that  from  General  West- 


moreland down,  it  is  felt  that  it  would  be 
a  self-inflicted  guarantee  of  higher  cas- 
ualties were  that  decision — to  stop  bomb- 
ing unilaterally  in  this  area — carried  out. 
We  have  unilaterally  had  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  on  five  past  occasions,  with 
no  indication  that  we  had  come  any  near- 
er to  a  conference  table  discussion. 

I  was  most  interested  in  reading  in 
either  this  morning's  press  or  yesterday's 
that  Pham  Van  Dong  suggested  that  the 
National  Liberation  Front — with  which, 
of  course,  he  contended  there  was  no 
guidance  from  the  North — had  the  great 
stake  in  this  controversy.  In  other  words, 
the  North  may  well,  at  some  point.  In  the 
negotiating  process  take  the  position  that 
it  is  not  solely  competent  to  make  peace— 
and  that  another  set  of  conditions  would 
have  to  be  met  by  the  free  world  in  order 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  NLF. 

I  simply  wished  to  make  that  point  in 
our  discussion. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Then,  the  best  infor- 
mation that  the  Senator  from  California 
possesses  is  that  if  wc  were  to  cease 
bombing  in  the  north  unilaterally,  the 
casualties  inflicted  upon  our  troops  in 
Vietnam  would  be  exceedingly  high,  and 
it  is  a  risk  which  we  should  not  take  at 
this  time.  Is  that  the  conclusion  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  made? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  I  may  paraphrase 
some  of  the  words  that  the  able  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  used,  the  an- 
swer is  "Yes."  I  believe  that  our  military 
commanders  are  correct  when  they  in- 
dicate that  a  unilateral  decision  Uj  lialt 
bombing  now  would  result  in  additional 
casualties  to  our  own  per.sonnel. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And  if  the  distlngushed 
Senator  rejects  withdrawal  and  rejects 
further  escalation  of  the  war  and  rejects 
cessation  of  bombing  unilaterally  in  the 
north.  Is  It  his  conclusion,  as  a  result  of 
his  trip,  that  we  are  compelled  at  this 
time  to  continue  the  war  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  we  have  been  conduct- 
ing it,  until  such  time  as  the  enemy  hurts 
to  the  degree  that  he  will  come  to  the 
conference  table  and  negotiate? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
this  conflict  will  ever  result  in  a  confer- 
ence and  formal  negotiations.  It  could 
As  does  the  able  Senator,  I  hope  there 
will  be  a  mutual  cease-fire  soon.  How- 
ever, the  pacification  program  in  South 
Vietnam  is  proceeding.  One  by  one.  ham- 
lets will  be  secured.  That  program  is  un- 
derway, with  all  the  difficulties  that  are 
involved. 

With  respt'Ct  to  our  militao'  opera- 
tions, I  repeat  that,  after  a  year  in  which 
General  Westmoreland,  given  this  re- 
sponsibility, was  able  to  build  up  our 
strength  there— to  establish  new  ports 
along  the  South  Vietnamese  border:  to 
erect  great,  new^  airbases  in  the  variou.s 
areas:  to  organize  a  so-called  riverine 
force,  which  would  make  commerce  m 
the  Mekong  Delta  and  the  Mekong  River 
and  it';  tributaries  safe  and  potentially 
profitable — he  then  began  to  h.ave  the 
ability  to  seek  out  and  to  destroy  Viet- 
cong Communist  units  where  they  were 
hidden. 

This  must  be  made  vei-y  clear:  The 
only  fighting  that  takes  place  is  .south  of 
the  17th  parallel,  in  South  Vietnam— ex- 
cept, of  course,  for  the  bombing  of  the 
north. 

Mr.    BROOKE.    Mr.    President,    this 
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brings  me  to  the  final  question.  I  have 
been  discouraged  by  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  an  absence  of  total  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
I  had  hoped  that  after  the  election,  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  would 
move  with  all  dispatch  to  unite  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  behind  the  war  effort. 
But  we  have  received  reports  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government— namely. 
President  Thieu  and  Vice  President  Ky— 
have  continued  censorship  of  the  press, 
and  that,  in  addition,  they  have  arrested 
some  of  their  ix)litical  enemies. 

This  i.s  not  the  only  time  a  plurality 
government  has  been  elected;  we  have 
had  them  in  the  United  States  on  three 
or  four  occasions,  and  we  have  had  them 
in  France  and  in  Germany.  But  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  since  the  present  Gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam  won  only  a 
plurality  of  the  popular  vote,  they  would 
move  immediately  toward  a  coalition 
government,  .so  that  they  could  get  the 
support  of  the  people  behind  them.  Cen- 
sorship jf  the  pre&.s  and  the  arrest  of 
political  enemies  is  not  the  way  to  unite 
the  people. 

Did  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  see  any  encouraging  .signs 
during  his  trip  that  President  Thieu  and 
Vice  President  Ky  were  going  to  move  In 
the  direction  of  uniting  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam,  so  that  it  would  become 
their  war  and  their  eilort.  as  we  under- 
stand is  being  done  in  North  Vietnam? 
Are  they  doing  anything  to  strengthen 
their  own  army,  and  to  conscript  more 
men  into  the  military? 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  knows, 
they  only  draft  men  in  the  army  In  Viet- 
nam at  20  years  of  age,  while  we  In  the 
United  States  are  drafting  young  men 
at  19  years  of  age. 

In  addition  they  have  never  had  more 
than  700.000  men  In  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army.  'What,  if  anything.  Is  this 
Government  doing  to  unite  the  people  to 
a  strong,  well-trained  army,  and  to  bring 
about  a  total  commitment  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wish  to  give  the  Sena- 
tor the  comments  of  both  President- 
elect Thieu  and  General  Westmoreland 
In  answer  to  the  question.  General  West- 
moreland tells  me  that  in  his  judgment 
the  South  Vietnamese  troops  are  becom- 
ing an  effective  fighting  force.  He  made  a 
comparison  between  the  South  Viet- 
namese personnel  in  uniform  and  those 
who  were  representing  South  Korea  in 
the  early  days  of  the  struggle  there.  In 
Korea,  there  was  considerable  difficulty 
in  creatine  a  fightintr  force  in  the  Re- 
public of  South  Korea,  which,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  in  later  months  became 
a  highly  effective  organization.  Inciden- 
tally, its  units  in  South  Vietnam  are 
highly  effective  there. 

He  believes  that  the  same  oevelopment 
and  progress  is  now  commencing  to 
show  among  the  members  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army. 

I  talked  to  General  Thieu  about  the 
time  that  a  couple  of  people  in  the  gov- 
ernment were  removed  summarily  for 
the  commission  of  illegal  acts,  people 
who  had  been  politically  friendly  to  him. 
which  I  thought  was  an  excellent  .sign. 

I  think  we  have  to  concede  that  the 


history  of  this  government  has  not  been 
perfect.  We  will  both  concede  that  some- 
times in  our  own  countiy  we  have  ugly 
instances  of  failure  of  servants  of  the 
people  to  devote  themselves  to  the  public 
trust.  But  without  any  hesitation  at  all, 
this  fairly  young  man  with  whom  I  did 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  at  some 
length,  told  me  that  it  was  his  earnest 
desire  to  build  his  country  and  to  unite. 

I  can  only  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
hope  and  believe  that  he  reflects  his  own 
passions  for  his  people  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  there  censorship  of 
the  press  in  South  Vietnam  at  the  pres- 
ent time? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  is  true,  and  the  rec- 
ord mu.st  show  that  the  military  junta 
has  from  time  to  time  closed  down  news- 
papers, and  that,  to  our  Western  eyes, 
is  surely  wrong.  However,  I  think  that 
it  is  only  a  part  of  the  complete  picture. 

Mr  BROOKE.  Are  political  enemies 
being  arrested  at  the  present  time  in 
South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  think  there  have  been 
instances  of  that.  As  I  left,  one  so-called 
or  alleged  political  prisoner  had  been 
released.  I  think  there  have  been  some 
very  unfortumate  and  regrettable  ex- 
amples of  that. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Did  President  Thieu, 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  him,  say  at  any 
time  that  the  government  was  going  to 
cease  censorship  of  the  press  or  cease 
the  arrest  of  political  enemies? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  did  not  specifically 
ask  that  question,  so  that  I  cannot.  In 
all  truth,  tell  the  Senator.  He  did  tell 
me  he  wants  to  build  a  viable  demo- 
cratic state,  and  that  he  wants  the  peo- 
ple and  the  representatives  of  the  people 
to  rule.  It  surely  is  true  that  there  are 
great  difficulties,  but  I  doubt  they  are 
Insurmountable,  which  must  be  over- 
come in  order  for  any  government  to 
reach  that  point. 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  California  for  this  very- 
informative  discussion.  I  thank  him  for 
being  so  kind  as  to  answer  my  questions, 
which  I  think  need  to  be  answered  by 
one  who  has  recently  been  on  the  scene 
in  Vietnam,  We  are  happy  to  have  the 
Senator  back  home, 

Mr,  KUCHEL  I  thank  the  Senator  I 
listened  to  and  carefully  read  the  con- 
clusions the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
made  after  his  fact-finding  trip.  I  think 
that  the  questions  he  raised  are  all  rele- 
vant and  some  are  very  piercing.  But  we 
discuss  them  freely,  and  although  there 
are  not  happy  answers  to  some  of  the 
questions,  nevertheless,  tliese  are  the 
views  that  must  be  expressed. 

Mr.  BROOKE  I  trust  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  California  understands  the  pur- 
pose of  what  he  said  has  been  a  piercing 
inquiry  of  several  areas  pertaining  to 
Vietnam 

Mr.  President,  the  decision  our  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  make,  and  make 
sometime  sooii,  as  to  what  the  next  step 
will  be  in  Vietnam  is.  of  course,  a  very 
crucial  one.  If  we  do  reject  the  alterna- 
tives of  withdrawal  and  further  escala- 
tion of  the  war,  and  if  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment, in  Its  lack  of  wisdom,  does  not  say 


to  the  American  Government  that  If  we 
cease  bombing  they  will  come  to  the  con- 
ference table  and  negotiate,  it  seems 
that,  short  of  a  miracle,  our  Government 
will  soon  be  called  upon  to  make  the  de- 
cision whether  it  can  afford  to  take  the 
risk  and  cease  bombing  in  the  North 
unilaterally,  to  see  if  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese Government  will  come  to  the  con- 
ference table. 

It  is  a  risk  more  and  more  Americans 
every  day  are  calling  for  us  to  take.  It  is 
a  risk  which  more  and  more  mothers  and 
fathers  and  sisters  and  wives  are  asking 
us  to  take  as  so  many  more  people  are 
becoming  Involved  in  the  war.  Each  year 
as  more  young  men  come  -^f  draft  age. 
we  will  hear  more  people  calling  upon  us 
to  take  this  risk.  I  do  not  believe  any- 
body in  the  countrj  would  ask  us  to  take 
this  risk  if  they  thought  it  would  be  to 
the  great  detriment  of  our  Aniericaii 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam 

Whenever  it  can  be  ascertained  that 
we  will  not  suffer  immeasurably  from 
taking  the  next  step  of  cessation  of 
bombing  In  the  north  to  see  if  negotia- 
tions would  take  place  then,  it  seems  to 
me,  at  that  time  we  must  take  that  risk. 
Most  of  our  allies  have  asked  us  to  take 
that  step.  Most  people  across  the  world 
have  asked  tis  to  take  that  step  Of 
course,  they  are  not  as  informed  about 
the  military  sitiiation  as  are  our  military 
men  in  Vietnam.  But  their  opinions  and 
Interests  count,  and  it  is  a  question  that 
should  be  explored  to  its  fiillest.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  I  asked  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  California, 
who  is  our  most  recent  colleague  to  have 
been  in  Vietnam,  those  questions.  And  it 
Is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  him  for  having  answered  those 
questions  based  on  his  owm  factfinding 
on  the  scene  in  Vietnam.  I  thank  the 
Senator 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MORTON  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  I  yield, 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  California 
for  his  diligence  in  making  a  trip  which 
must  have  been  phy.slcally  and  emotion- 
ally very  tiring  and  a  great  strain.  I 
think  he  has  made  a  great  contribution. 

I  think  he  has  been  most  eloquent  to- 
day and,  may  I  say,  most  patient  in 
answering  the  questions  of  his  colleagues. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr,  Brooke]  has  covered  many  of 
the  points  I  had  in  mind, 

I  merely  want  to  clarify  one  thing: 
Obviously,  I  am  one  of  those  to  whom 
the  Senator  referred — and  I  say  this  in 
all  kindness — when  he  said  that  he  read 
statements  which  were  somewhat  dis- 
turbing to  him  while  he  was  on  the  scene 
in  Vietnam. 

On  page  10  of  the  prepared  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  California,  he  men- 
tions Con  Thien,  as  follows: 

On  September  22, 1  saw  Con  Tlilen  and  Glo 
Linli.  I  talked  with  the  men  of  the  Third 
Marine  Division  at  Dong  Ha.  In  the  course 
of  that  trip.  I  observed  a  B-52  raid  on  en- 
trenched artillery  positions  of  the  enemv  in 
the  Demilitarized  Zone.  The  men  of  the  Third 
Marines  Uve  with  a  dally  rain  of  Incoming 
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shells.  I  cannot  understand  how  any  falr- 
ralnded  approach  to  honorable  negotiations 
would  deny  them  their  principal  means 
of  defense  through  air  power  while  they  are 
under  attack 

I  concur.  I  certainly  did  not  mean  to 
Imply  by  my  suggestions  that  we  were  not 
going  to  give  air  support  to  our  troops 
wherever  they  might  be. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  most  important. 
I  thinlc  the  Senator  knows  of  my  high 
respect  for  him.  That  is  most  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  clarification  of 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  sure  that  the  col- 
loquy which  developed  in  the  Chamber 
on  yesterday,  as  a  result  of  the  speech 
made  by  my  senior  colleague,  in  which 
most  of  us  engaged — and  I  am  sure  I 
sptak  for  him  as  well  as  for  myself  on 
this — did  not  mean  to  imply  otherwise. 

What  I  suggested  was  a  two-way 
thing:  reappraisal  of  the  bombing,  one: 
and.  two,  withdrawal  to  that  20  percent 
of  the  land  where  80  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple live.  In  other  words,  to  abandon  the 
hunt-and-destroy  method  and  again 
take  up  the  offensive  which  has  been 
very  costly. 

I  sometimes  question  why  we  have  this 
enclave  in  the  desolate  and  unpopulated 
northern  area  at  Conthien,  but  I  know 
that  there  are  probably  good  military 
and  strategic  reasons  for  it. 

I  did  want  to  make  that  point,  because 
the  questions  I  intended  to  puisue  were 
most  eloquently  developed  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Calif orma. 

If  the  Senator  would  permit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning,  entitled 
"The  Lesson  of  Conthien,"  the  lead  edi- 
torial which  deals  with  this  point. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes  indeed.  I  thank  my 
able  friend  from  Kentucky. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Thx  LisaoN  or  Conthien 

The  story  of  Conthien  Is  the  story  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  There  Is  the  same  sense  of 
stalemate  and  seemingly  senseless  bloodshed. 
the  grinding  attrition  to  no  apparent  or  deci- 
sive purpose,  the  cruel  Inhibitions  on  our 
fighting  men  And  there  are  the  same,  per- 
fectly normal,  strictly  conventional  military 
reflexes  at  work — reflexes  which  have  con- 
founded so  much  of  the  conduct  of  this  es- 
sentially abnormal  and  unconventional  con- 
flict. Indeed,  the  story  of  Conthien  Is  not  just 
in  the  spectacle  of  brave  men  dug  In  under  a 
heavy  handicap.  It  Is  In  the  spectacle  of  a 
limited  war  threatening  to  become  a  wider 
war  because  of  a  temptation  to  forget  that 
our  war  purposes  are  limited. 

This  Is  the  lesson  of  Conthien.  It  is  not 
Dien  Blen  Phu.  or  the  Chosln  Reservoir,  or 
Verdun.  Like  almost  everything  else  about 
Vietnam,  it  is  without  precise  precedent.  We 
can  abandon  It  (which  the  French  could  not 
at  Dien  Blen  Phu).  It  Is  not,  by  most  esti- 
mates, of  critical  military  significance.  If  it 
is  rapidly  acquiring  political  and  psychologi- 
cal significance,  that  Is  In  lar^e  part  because 
we  ourselves  are  making  it  a  symbol  of  some- 
thing— our  resolve,  our  military  prowess,  our 
courage — which  It  need  not  be.  All  these  have 
been  amply  attested  to  In  Vietnam,  and  will 
be  soon  enough  again.  Nor  does  the  honor  of 
the  United  States  Marines  need  vindication 
at  Conthien.  In  a  war  of  attrition,  to  use 
General    Westmorel.ind's    phrase,    Conthien 


has  played  its  part,  for  the  Marines  have 
taken  the  enemy's  worst  and  returned  it 
manyfold. 

Can  It  be  that  the  stlcklng-polnt  Is  mere 
territory?  To  accept  this  Is  to  renounce  a 
lai-ge  part  of  what  we  have  learned  in  the 
hardest  kind  of  way  in  Vietnam  about  the 
conduct  of  "counter-insurgency"  war.  We  are 
fighting  to  destroy  enemy  main  forces,  to 
help  clear  areas  of  guerrUla  units,  to  expand 
security  in  populated  areaa — in  short,  to 
prevent  the  freedom  of  choice  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  from  being  foreclosed  by  force. 
None  of  this  obliges  us  to  conquer  and  hold 
a  particular  desolated  strip  of  unpopulated 
territory. 

A  very  good  military  case  can  be  made,  in 
fact,  for  the  Marines  pulling  their  base  camps 
and  prepared  positions  back  out  of  range  of 
heivy  Communist  artillery  all  across  the 
DMZ.  If  the  NortJh  Vietnamese  bring  their 
guns  and  rockets  down  into  South  Vietnam- 
esp  territory,  they  can  be  dealt  with  on 
the  ground  without  adding  the  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  war  of  a  ground  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam 

There  Is  another  compelling  argument  for 
doing  so.  Where  the  United  States  troops,  and 
those  of  South  Vietnam,  take  their  stand  in 
the  northern  slice  of  South  Vietnam  will 
very  much  determine  where  the  so-called 
"barrier"  against  infiltration  will  be  built. 
There  Is  some  military  logic  In  having  this 
defensive  position  also  out  of  the  range  of 
Communist  artillery  over  the  border  In  North 
Vietnam, 

Psychologically,  this  would  seem  to  sur- 
render a  slim  strip  of  South  Vietnamese  real 
estate  to  the  North.  In  effect,  however,  we 
have  been  surrendering  large  chunks  of  the 
highlands  and  the  War  Zones  to  the  enemy 
at  one  time  or  another  all  along.  Search  and 
destroy  opieratlons  against  mass  concentra- 
tions of  enemy  troops  and  small  patrols 
would  still  continue  north  of  whatever  posi- 
tions the  Marines  might  pull  back  to. 

To  state  the  case  for  pulling  back  is  not  to 
say  flatly  that  this  must  be  done.  It  may  be 
that  the  Marines  can  hold  out  Indefinitely 
.md  reduce  their  casualties  by  more  effec- 
tive counter-battery  Are  or  deeper  entrench- 
ments. What  would  be  indefensible,  however, 
would  be  a  prolonged  defense  of  Conthien  at 
the  cost  of  heavy  losses  out  of  misplaced 
pride.  Worse  would  be  a  stubborn  defense 
finally  Impelling  a  ground  attack  over  the 
border  that  would  remove  one  more  inhibi- 
tion against  a  wider  war. 

If  Conthien  is  to  be  a  test  of  anything  be- 
yond the  gallantry  of  our  fighting  men,  it 
should  be  a  test,  not  of  our  resolve,  which 
does  not  need  such  testing  but  of  our  re- 
straint. The  lesson  of  Conthien  lies  in  what  It 
tells  us  of  the  perils  and  pitfalls  and  hard 
disciplines  of  limited  war. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton!  raised  the  question 
he  did.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  now,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  record  is  concerned, 
the  situation  relative  to  a  cessation  of 
the  bom.bingr  is  clarified,  period. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  made  an  excellent  speech.  I 
commend  him  for  it.  He  recognizes  that 
there  is  room  for  disagreement.  Disagree- 
ment is  one  of  the  strengths  of  a  de- 
mocracy. If  a  person  disagrees  with  a 
certain  policy,  what  has  that  to  do  with 
aiding  the  enemy? 

If  we  are  all  to  be  robots,  we  might 
as  well  abolish  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  because  when  we  are  sent  to  Con- 
gress, we  are  sent  liere  to  express  the 


opinions  we  hold,  in  accordance  \k-ith  our 
conscience. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  has  done,  and  I 
commend  him  and  congratulate  him  for 
it.  What  he  has  done  is  to  make  a  worth- 
while trip  to  Vietnam  and  then  return 
with  an  honest  appraisal.  He  has  made 
his  report  to  the  Senate  on  his  views. 
There  were  no  ifs,  ands  or  buts  in  it  He 
laid  them  out.  That  is  as  we  all  should 
do. 

Getting  back  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  said,  he  did 
clarify  something  which  I  am  sure  ha.'; 
been  bothering  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California  and,  as  he  seemed 
to  indicate,  some  of  the  men  fighting 
in  places  like  Con  Thien. 

The  Senator  from  California  .'Stated 
earher  during  the  course  of  this  debate 
that  he  wished,  when  the  matter  of 
bombing  was  discussed,  when  it  came 
to  the  17th  parallel,  particularly  Con 
Thien.  that  this  situation  could  have 
been  "excised  out." 

I  think  the  formula  of  concentration 
and  consolidation  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  h.is  advocated  is  a  ces.sation  of 
the  bombing  in  North  Vietnam,  but  not 
along  the  17th  parallel,  or  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  traiLs  extending  into  Lao,^,  so 
that  our  men — and  that  is  what  the 
other  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton] has  said — would  be  reinforced  with 
the  aerial  protection  necessar\'.  It  would 
be  given  them  no  matter  where  they 
might  be  in  South  Vietnam.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  the  only  area  in  wiiich 
Americans  are  fighting  on  the  ground 
in  Vietnam  is  in  South  Vietnam  at  the 
present  time. 

Thus,  I  am  delighted  that  this  part 
has  been  straightened  out  so  that  the 
viewpoints  of  the  two  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  Kentucky  can  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record  and  so  that  our  men  at 
Con  Thien  and  elsewhere  in  the  1st  Corps 
will  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  so  far  a.'= 
some  of  the  sugge.stions  are  concerned, 
they  do  not  mean  in  any  way.  shape,  or 
form,  insofar  as  I  am  aware,  that  they 
will  be  denied  this  valuable  support  when 
they  are  under  attack  or  when  they  are 
subject  to  attack. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  made  a  most  worthwhile  con- 
tribution in  giving  us — as  soon  as  he  re- 
turned— the  benefit  of  his  honest  views 

I  commend  him  for  a  fine  report  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  very  much.  I  join  him  in  being 
grateful  for  the  clarification  of  the 
cleavage  which  exists  among  us. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  I  am  persuaded 
that  our  air  arm  has  been  of  significant 
importance  to  our  effort  and  our  com- 
mitment. 

With  the  clarification  that  my  good 
and  distinguished  friend  from  Kentucky 
has  just  made  to  me,  I  think  that  debate 
and  dialog  on  this  subject  should  con- 
tinue. 

I  want  to  make  another  comment  but 
am  wondering,  first,  whether  the  able 
Senator  from  Kentucky  wishes  to  enter 
into  colloquy  at  this  point. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California.  Let  me  add  one  point:  I 
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appreciate  very  much  the  words  of  the 
majority  leader. 

One  other  point  is  of  significance.  We 
have  debate  and  dialog  in  this  body. 
There  is  also  debate  and  dialog  in  the 
other  body  on  this  matter.  But  when  it 
comes  down  to  the  logistic  support  of  our 
boys  in  South  Vietnam,  regardless  of  our 
agreement  or  disagreement  on  policy.  97 
or  98  percent  of  the  Members  of  the  en- 
tire Congress  have  voted  to  give  that  sup- 
port. This  fact  should  be  made  known  to 
our  forces  in  Vietnam.  I  also  think  that 
the  government  of  Hanoi  should  be — and 
is — sufficiently  sophisticated  to  evaluate 
that  point  regardless  of  any  discussion 
we  might  have  in  Congress. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator's  com- 
ments are  much  appreciated.  I  thank  my 
friend. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  California  has  considered 
why  North  Vietnam,  with  16  million  peo- 
ple, is  able  to  keep  South  Vietnam,  with 
15  million  people,  on  the  defensive,  when 
we  have  been  in  there  for  the  past  13 
years  with  practically  unlimited  military- 
support  and  psychological  support  and 
every  kind  of  buildup.  We  have  given  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  everything; 
500,000  American  troops  are  now  there. 
Why  is  it  that  South  Vietnam  cannot  de- 
fend itself?  Why  is  it  that  South  Vietnam 
will  not  fight  for  itself? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator.  We 
live  in  an  age  where  we  can  see  the  fre- 
netic and  dedicated  zeal  with  which 
some  nations  have  attempted  to  take  over 
neighboring  societies. 

I  rather  think  that  the  good  people  of 
the  United  States  who  love  the  American 
way  of  life  and  who  would  defend  that 
way  of  life  still,  day  in  and  day  out.  do 
not  have  that  extreme  single-minded  and 
highly  emotional  regard  for  their  ends — 
and  they  are  honorable — that  Ho  Chi 
Minh  and  his  people  do  have  for  their 
ends  which  are  not  so  honorable.  I  know- 
that  militarily  our  people  have  respect 
for  General  Giap  and  the  means  by 
which  the  V'ietnamese  achieved,  in  the 
struggle  against  French  colonialism,  an 
important  victory  at  Dienbienphu.  which 
was  a  harbinger,  in  my  opinion,  to  what 
then  happened  to  the  government  in 
Pai-is. 

This  is  a  type  of  conflict  that  the  late 
President  Kennedy  said  is  ancient:  yet, 
the  means  by  which  it  is  accomplished  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  new. 

I  do  not  understand  the  Red  Chinese 
regime.  The  other  day  I  noticed  in  the 
paper  that  Red  China  abruptly  closed  its 
Embassy  in  Tunisia  and,  at  the  airport, 
this  group  from  the  Chinese  Embassy 
gathered  around  the  picture  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  began  to  read  out  of  the  red 
book,  chanting  what  he  .said  and  w-aving 
the  book  in  the  air  to  make  their  points. 
We  do  not  understand  that  human  ac- 
tivity. We  perhaps  do  not  understand 
the  dedication  by  which  the  Communist 
regime  in  the  North  intends  to  take  over 
the  South.  But  the  fact  is  that  they  are 
losing.  I  am  convinced  of  that.  Senator, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  people  in  the 
South  have  an  expanding  opportunity  to 


create  a  viable  state  in  Southeast  Asia  in 
exactly  the  same  fashion  that  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  came  from  almost  noth- 
ing into  a  viable  state. 

Mr.  HARTKE  What  I  w-ant  to  know  is 
w-hether  the  Senator  has  ever  coiisidered 
why  the  16  million  people  of  North  Viet- 
nam, With  the  dedicated  zeal  to  w-hich 
the  Senator  referred,  are  able  to  keep 
South  Vietnam,  w-ith  15  milhon  people, 
on  the  defensive,  even  though  the  latter 
have,  in  addition  to  their  own  people, 
500,000  of  the  best  troops  in  the  w-orld. 
w-ith  the  best  military  equipment  in  the 
world,  with  the  most  sophisticated  weap- 
ons, and  with  air-power  w-hich  the  enemy 
does  not  have.  Why  are  they  not  able  to 
protect  the  south?  Why  is  there  not  that 
dedicated  zeal  among  the  15  million  peo- 
ple in  the  south,  that  there  is  in  the 
north  w-ith  16  million  people?  We  have 
given  the  south  military  equipment.  We 
have  given  them  advisers.  President 
Kennedy  said,  3  weeks  before  he  died: 

We  will  give  the  help,  but,  after  all.  they 
will  have  to  do  the  fighting. 

Why  are  they  not  doing  the  fighting? 
Why  do  they  not  have  the  zeal?  What  is 
wrong?  Have  w-e  made  mistakes  in  our 
policy?  What  is  it? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  think  I  ought  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Creator  has  eridow-ed 
South  Vietnam  rather  lavishly  w-ith  re- 
sources. Rice  crops  are  easy  to  raise. 
The  groiuid  is  fertile.  There  is  no  prob- 
lem of  lack  of  rainfall.  The  people  there 
are  a  peace-loving  people.  They  have 
not  been  placed  under  the  yoke  of  com- 
munism— nor  do  they  want  to  be. 

North  of  the  ITth  parallel  is  a  domi- 
nant leader.  He  is  a  Communist,  but  he 
is  a  leader.  Ho  Chi  Minh.  The  people  in 
the  north.  I  think  it  quite  fair  to  say,  are 
held  subservient  in  complete  political 
control. 

The  South  Vietnamese  people  should 
not  be  denounced.  Senator,  because  they 
are  free  from  any  desire  to  commit  acts 
of  aggression. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  talking  about 
acts  of  aggression.  I  am  asking  a  simple 
question:  Why  will  they  not  defend 
themselves?  Why  does  even  General  Ky 
say  'We  want  the  Americans  to  do  the 
fighting"?  Why  do  they  not  defend  them- 
selves? Where  is  the  great  leader  in  the 
south?  The  Senator  says  there  is  a  great 
leader  in  the  north.  Is  there  no  great 
leader  in  the  south? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  South  Vietnamese 
have  lost  almost  50,000  male  human 
beings  killed  in  action,  in  uniform.  I  think 
it  is  a  poignant  and  an  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  their  desire  to  save  their  home- 
land from  Communist  aggression. 

I  say  this  further  to  the  Senator,  be- 
cause I  think  I  sense  part  of  what  trou- 
bles my  able  friend.  That  is  the  Army  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  taking  over  the 
prime  obligation  of  the  war  by  ambush. 
This  was  a  military  decision  w-hich  w-as 
made  w-ith  the  concurrence  of  our 
American  commanders,  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  Theirs  is  the  rotten  w-ar.  Theirs 
is  the  war  of  ambush.  That  is  the  war 
of  the  Vietcong  coming  into  a  village 
at  night  and  shtting  the  throat  of  the 
head  of  the  hamlet,  of  extortion  from 
the  citizens,  of  kidnaping  and  mayhem. 


I  think  it  is  an  additional  tribute  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  that  they  have  as- 
sumed the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
pacification  of  these  hamlets  at  the 
same  tmie  that  they  stand  by  their  ally 
in  confronting  the  regular  units  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  near  the  de- 
militarized zone, 

Mr.  HARTKE,  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  California  that  I 
think  the  American  people,  with  this 
total  commitment  of  $70  billion  for  the 
military  and  a  war  which  is  costing  about 
$4  million  an  hour,  a  w-ar  in  which  we 
have  suffered  close  to  100.000  casualties, 
can  ask.  Did  we  not  train  these  people 
well?  Can  we  not  train  15  million  people 
well  enough  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  16  million  of  the  north?  Our  boys 
are  dying  in  the  south,  not  in  the  north. 
What  have  we  failed  to  do? 

The  Senator  said  there  are  reasons 
w-hy  the  military  made  up  their  minds 
that  we  should  take  over  the  fighting 
and  give  the  job  of  pacification  to  the 
South  Vietnamese.  Does  the  Senator 
know  what  the  reason  is?  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  military  said  the  South  Viet- 
namese could  not  do  the  fighting  in  the 
manner  which  is  most  effective? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  No.  Perhaps  when  I 
used  the  w-ord  "pacification"  I  w-as  not 
complete  enough  in  my  answer.  The 
pacification  program  includes  as  the 
first  requisite  the  security  of  the  hamlets 
and  the  villages  of  South  Vietnam. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  war  taking 
place  in  South  Vietnam.  One  is  that  in 
w-hich  regular  North  Vietnamese  units 
are  fighting  against  South  Vietnam  and 
her  allies  near  the  DMZ.  The  other  is  a 
strange  war.  in  which  the  shadows  and 
the  foliage  and  the  jungles  are  ready 
havens  for  the  Vietcong  w-ho  have  been 
recruited  in  the  south  and  the  northern 
guerrillas  who  have  infiltrated  dowTi 
through  the  demilitarized  zone  and  down 
through  Laos  and  Cambodia 

As  I  say,  I  am  not  going  to  make  it  my 
judgment  that  the  conflict  against  the 
Vietcong  and  the  northerr.  guerrillas  in 
the  south  is  the  filthy,  nasty,  rotten  con- 
flict I  am  going  to  accept  that  descrip- 
tion by  the  American  commanders  w-ith 
whom  I  talked. 

I  accept  equally  their  belief  that  that 
kind  of  a  conflict  ought  to  be  combated 
by  indigenous  South  Vietnamese  people. 
So  I  say  to  the  Senator  that,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  already  stated — and  I 
shall  not  repeat  them,  except  to  indicate 
that  I  think  the  casualty  lists  are  a 
pretty  fair  supporting  argument  for  the 
views  I  have  expressed — I  think  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  becoming,  as  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  has  said,  an  effec- 
tive defense  force  for  their  territory  and 
their  people. 

My  able  fi'iend  from  Indiana  has  said 
nobody  is  fighting  in  the  North.  Pre- 
cisely. The  fighting  is  in  the  South.  As 
I  asked  in  my  comments,  does  any  Sena- 
tor deny  that  the  North  is  the  aggres- 
sor? I  think  the  answer  is  "No."  Nobody 
denies  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
California  that  that  is  exactly  why  I  was 
drinng  at  the  point  so  hard  It  is  well 
known  that  the  invasion  plans  for  in- 
vading the  North  have  been  drawn  up  for 
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a  long  time.  Whether  they  will  be  Imple- 
mented Is  another  question;  but  every- 
one knows  those  invasion  plans  are 
ready. 

I  ask  my  friend  from  California,  is 
that  what  he  was  advocating?  Is  he  ad- 
vocating, as  the  military  clique  of  this 
country  has  been  advocating,  that  North 
Vietnam  be  Invaded?  Is  he  advocating, 
that  by  these  little  hints  and  Innuendos. 
such  as  we  have  heard  before  everj'  step 
of  this  escalation  as  It  has  gone  for^vard? 
First  comes  the  hint.  Now  we  have  the 
statement  of  the  former  Ambassador  to 
South  Vietnam.  Mr.  Lodge,  speaking  in 
Pittsburgh,  seemingly  sending  up  an- 
other trial  balloon.  Is  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  Ls  telling  the  Sen- 
ate, that  now  we  must  be  prepared  to 
take  on  the  aggressor  In  the  north.  In  his 
own  territory? 

While  15  million  people,  with  the  help 
of  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth, 
cannot  defend  themselves  on  their  own 
territory  is  the  Senator  saying,  by  In- 
ference, that  we  should  invade  the  north? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  shall  not  ask  the  re- 
porter to  read  back  all  that  I  have  said 
during  the  last  2  hours,  but  I  do  ask  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  take  a  look  at 
the  Record  tomorrow,  and  examine  the 
words  and  phrases  I  have  used,  based 
upon  which  he  can  answer  that  question 
for  himself.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  merely 
state  that  the  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  As  I  read  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California, 
he  says  that  as  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
if  they  carmot  achieve  victory.  "America 
must  not  sully  her  commitment  to  the 
security  of  free  Asia  by  groping  for  a 
nameless  settlement."  The  Senator  says 
we  must  hold  for  a  military  victory  until 
we  have  attained  It. 

I  have  repeatedly  asked  the  Senator 
why  those  16  million  people  of  North 
Vietnam  are  able  to  keep  the  15  million 
people  of  the  South  on  the  defensive, 
when  they  have  500,000  Americans  over 
there  fighting  and  dying.  Why  are  they 
not  able  to  protect  themselves?  I  leave 
that  question  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  ih\z  is  a  .serious 
question.  I  think  this  is  why  so  many 
Senators  are  concerned  today.  We  seem 
to  be  hearing  hints  that  there  is  about 
to  be  another  turn  of  the  escalation 
screw,  such  as  we  have  heard  before 
every  one  of  these  turns.  Again  v.e  hear 
It  said.  "We  are  into  it  now,  and  we  can- 
not withdraw." 

AH  I  can  say  is,  I  hope  we  never  take 
that  next  turn  of  the  screw,  that  we  do 
not  move  again  up  that  escalation  lad- 
der, from  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
return.  The  bombing  of  the  north,  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution — each  one  of 
those  things  was  a  gradual  step  which 
followed  little  hints,  little  side  state- 
ments, little  inferences,  with  denial  af- 
ter denial  that  the  situation  In  which 
we  find  ourselves  would  be  the  resxilt. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  California, 
before  we  invade  North  Vietnam,  before 
that  course  is  taken,  the  administration 
ought  to  think  twice,  three  times,  four 
times,  or  as  many  times  as  necessary, 
before  it  takes  us  down  the  road  to  utter 
ruin. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  most 
sincerely  suggest  that  my  able   friend 


block  out  a  couple  of  weeks  and  visit 
Southeast  Asia,  and  take  a  look  for  him- 
self. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BLENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The 
Senator  from  Massachiosetts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

THE  COPPER  STRIKE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  approaching  the  80-day  mark  in  the 
major  work  stoppage  In  the  copper  min- 
ing indastry.  It  has  been  apparent  for 
some  time  that  there  is  evidently  no  real 
desire,  or  at  least  no  effort,  on  the  part 
of  the  ujalons  or  the  management  in- 
volved to  get  together  to  bargain  in  good 
faith  and  to  reach  an  agreement  which 
might  bring  this  situation  to  an  end.  In 
this  respect  both  labor  and  management 
are  at  fault  because  up  to  this  time  both 
of  them  are  not  even  paying  lip  service 
to  the  free  collective  bargaining  process. 

Both  labor  and  management  ought  to, 
even  at  this  late  date,  get  down  to  hard 
discussions  about  wavs  and  means  by 
which  this  strike  could  be  settled.  At  the 
instigation  of  various  Members  of  the 
Senate  from  copper-producing  States, 
Secretaries  Wirtz  and  Trowbridge  did 
call  to  Washington  representatives  of 
unions  and  companies  during  the  first 
part  of  September.  There  was  no  prog- 
ress reached  toward  a  settlement  at  that 
time,  and  following  this  meeting  both 
Secretary  Trowbridge  and  Secretary 
Wirtz  stated  that  the  situation  was  hope- 
less 

I  do  not  agree.  I  think  we  ought  to  give 
consideration  to  the  miner  and  the  smel- 
term.an  who  Is  out  on  strike,  because  his 
purchasing  power  is  being  diminished. 
The  many  needs  to  look  after  his  family 
and  his  obligations  are  not  now  being 
met  Many  of  these  people  are  seeking 
part  time  or  other  forms  of  labor  in 
other  fields.  Many  members  of  the  craft 
unions  in  Butte,  Anaconda.  Great  Palls, 
and  elsewhere  are  moving  to  other  parts 
of  the  Nation  to  find  employment,  and 
many  of  them  will  not  return  to  Montana. 
The  States  affected  are  losing  revenue 
at  an  alarming  rate. 

I  am  today  requesting  the  President  to 
appoint  a  study  committee  to  assess  the 
effects  of  the  strike  on  the  national  de- 
fense effort  I  am  also  requesting  him  to 
look  into  all  the  available  means  at  his 
disposal  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  head. 
I  am  hopeful  that  he  and  his  advisers 
can  come  up  with  the  means  to  cope 
with  this  long-drawn-out  strike  to  which 
there  is  no  end  in  sight.  But,  in  all  can- 
dor, the  only  authority  I  know  of  that  the 
President  has  is  the  Invocation  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  think  that  Taft- 
Hartley  Is  the  answer,  because  It  would 
cover  only  a  period  of  80  days,  and  then 
If  no  settlement  were  reached  the  strike 
might  well  begin  again  In  the  middle  of 
the  winter  when  conditions  would  be 
worse  for  the  miner  and  the  smelterman 


and  their  families.  I  am  not  at  all  certain 
that  legislation  similar  to  that  which  now 
covers  the  railroad  shop  crafts  difficulty 
would  be  the  answer  either.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  if  collective  bargaining  In 
good  faith  Is  not  undertaken  in  the  im- 
mediate future  by  the  companies  and 
the  unions  that  other  ways  and  means 
will  have  to  be  considered  In  the  Interest 
of  the  economies  of  the  States  affected 
by  the  strike  as  well  as  the  Nation  as  a 
whole 

May  I  say  that  I  deplore  the  trend  to- 
ward Government  Intervention  in  these 
matters — a  trend  encouraged  by  both 
labor  and  management — because  It  de- 
grades the  principle  of  free  collective 
bargaining  and  It  places  in  the  hands  of 
the  central  government  powers  It  should 
not  have  and  does  not  want. 

I,  therefore,  request  the  unions  and 
the  companies  involved  to  meet  on  this 
matter,  and  I  would  hope  that  considera- 
tion would  be  given  to  the  possibility  in 
Montana  as  It  has  already  been  given  in 
Utah,  of  the  Anaconda  Co.  and  leaders 
of  the  respective  imlons  getting  together 
to  discuss  the  matter  as  it  affects  my 
State. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 


ECONOMIC    OPPORTLTNITY    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  2388'  to  provide  an  im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair  i .  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  very  few  legislative  items 
which  reach  the  floor  of  the  Senate  raise 
such  hi#h  emotion  and  feeling,  year  after 
year,  as  does  the  poverty  bill. 

And  with  good  reason.  The  programs 
in  the  poverty  bill  are  different  in  con- 
cept and  in  execution  from  ordinary  Fed- 
eral programs — and  they  are  different 
because  they  are  aimed  at  no  ordinary 
problem.  They  are  aimed  at  the  problem 
of  loosing  the  bonds  of  poverty. 

For  some  people,  these  differences 
mark  a  bold  and  needed  departure  from 
traditional  notions  of  Federal  assistance 
programs.  For  other  people,  however,  the 
differences  pose  a  threat — the  threat  of 
the  unfamiliar. 

I  find  It  strange  that  those  who  criti- 
cize the  Government  for  not  doing  any- 
thing, or  of  not  doing  enough,  for  the 
poor,  are  very  often  the  same  ones  who 
cry  out  that  the  poverty  program  should 
be  rendered  asundei,  and  that  its  com- 
ponent programs  be  transferred  to  old- 
line  agencies — those  same  agencies  criti- 
cized, out  of  another  side  of  the  mouth, 
for  doing  nothing. 

I  am  one  who  sees  the  poverty  pro- 
gram as  a  bold  and  needed  departure. 
Innovation  should  not  be  restricted  to 
private  enterprise — whenever  a  severe 
challenge  is  being  faced,  then  Grovern- 
ment,  too.  should  not  rely  upon  old  es- 
tablished patterns,  but  should  construct 
a    new   organization   reflecting   modern 
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ideas  and  techniques.  Only  then  can  we 
be  sure  that  our  response  to  a  complex 
problem  will  be  sophisticated  and  effec- 
tive. ,  , 

That.  I  submit,  is  what  OEO  is  doing. 
Those  who  took  part  in  the  creation  of 
GEO  in  1963  and  1964— within  and  with- 
out the  Goverrunent  and  in  both  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches — seized 
upon  the  single  most  important  concept 
for  breaking  the  bonds  of  poverty— the 
concept  of  opportunity.  OEO  was  to  be 
a  way  station  for  those  Americans 
trapped  by  their  heritage  in  the  hope- 
lessness of  poverty.  OEO  was— and  is— 
only  designed  to  get  these  Individuals  to 
the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder,  at  which 
point  the  standard  institutional  structure 
of  schools,  jobs,  and  health  services  will 
take  over. 

For  some  30  million  poor  Americans, 
hard  as  It  is  to  believe,  the  pathways  to 
advancement  simply  are  not  open.  For 
these  30  million  poor  people,  opportunity 
is  something  other  people  have,  ana 
which  the  poor  cannot  get. 

The  poor  do  not  have  the  opportumty 
to  get  other  than  menial  jobs,  because 
they  dropped  out  of  school  and  cannot 
meet  the  educational  requirements.  The 
advertisements  for  jobs  which  fill  the 
clas.-^ifled  pages  of  our  newspapers  are. 
for  the  poor,  cruel  reminders  of  what 
other  people  can  have. 

The  poor  cannot  keep  up  with  tlieir 
fir-^t-grade  classmates,  because  no  one 
has  ever  read  to  them,  they  have  never 
seen  a  doctor  or  dentist,  and  have  lived 
on  bad  food.  Forty  percent  of  poor  chil- 
dren, for  example,  have  identified  a  pic- 
ture of  a  teddy  bear  as  a  picture  of  a 
rat— for  they  are  more  familiar  with  the 
rodent  than  with  the  toy. 

The  poor  cannot  hold  jobs,  because 
thev  are  sicker  more  often  and  when  sick, 
are  sicker  longer  because  they  cannot  af- 
ford medical  treatment.  Influenza,  tuber- 
culosis, dysentery— these  are  illnesses 
poor  Americans  live  with. 

The  elderly  poor  often  live  out  their 
years  in  loneliness  and  frustration,  not 
knowing  what  is  available  for  them  in 
benefits  and  services.  The  unheated  in- 
teriors of  dark  rooms  are  the  last  hori- 
zons of  far  to  many  of  our  elderly  poor. 

The  poor  never  know  what  jobs  are 
open,  and  that  job  training  is  often 
available  as  an  assist  in  getting  the  jobs. 
The  poor  are  simply  outside  the  stream 
of  communication  and  information  most 
Americans  take  as  universal. 

OEO's  programs  are  an  attempt  to 
change  all  this — an  attempt  to  open  up 
broad  new  avenues  of  opportunity  to  ad- 
vancement. 

The  remarkable  succe.sses  of  this  bold 
attempt  are  a  matter  of  record.  This 
record  is,  unfortunately,  obscured  all 
too  often  by  wild  charges  and  accusa- 
tions— but  it  nevertheless  is  there. 

I  want  to  cite  just  a  few  examples  of 
this  impressive  record,  compiled  in  just 
two  and  a  half  years. 

JOB   CORPS 

More  than  70.000  young  men  and 
women  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Job 
Corps  since  its  inception,  in  either  the 
83  conservation  centers  or  the  26  urban 
centers.  Of  the  total  enroUees,  includ- 
ing those  who  did  not  complete  the 
course,  fully  70  percent  are  placed   in 


jobs,  schools,  or  the  military.  This  is  an 
astonishingly  high  figure,  when  one 
takes  into  account  that  the  Job  Corps 
works  on  the  hardcore,  poor  unemployed 
youth  of  America.  In  carrying  out  the 
tough  task  it  has  set  for  itself,  the  Job 
Corps  has  made  extensive  use  of  private 
Industry.  Of  the  26  urban  centers,  for 
example,  all  but  four  are  actually  oper- 
ated by  some  of  America's  largest  in- 
dustries, such  as  IBM.  Ford,  Xerox,  and 
Litton  Industries.  In  the  Instance  of  the 
Job  Corps,  OEO  is  a  catalyst — it  has 
provided  a  mechanism  for  our  unem- 
ployed youth  to  reach  the  bottom  rung 
of  the  ladder  of  advancement,  and  in 
doing  so  has  opened  the  doors  of  em- 
plojTnent  in  some  of  our  most  modern 
industries. 

HEADSTART 

In  1967.  Headstart  will  Involve  nearly 
700,000  four-  and  flve-year-old  children. 
For  these  children,  Headstart  means  a 
medical  examination,  it  means  a  hot 
meal  a  day,  and.  most  important,  it 
means  educational  preparation  for  en- 
tering the  regular  school  system.  Most 
children  of  poor  families  begin  school 
with  two  strikes  against  them;  Head- 
start  is  an  attempt  to  eliminate  this 
penalty. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  HEALTH   CENTERS 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967.  OEO 
had  funded  35  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters, bringing  to  those  neighborhoods  in 
which  the  centers  operate  a  revolution 
in  health  care. 

The  poor  simply  do  not  get  even  the 
rudimentary  health  care  most  Americans 
take  for  granted.  Rfty  percent  of  poor 
children,  for  example,  do  not  receive  ade- 
quate smallpox  and  measles  immuniza- 
tions. Sixty-four  percent  of  poor  chil- 
dren have  never  seen  a  dentist.  Forty- 
four  percent  of  all  women  who  have 
babies  in  public  hospitals  have  no  pre- 
natal care.  For  poor  people,  the  chance 
of  dying  before  reaching  age  35  Is  four 
times  higher  than  for  better-off  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  was  knowledge  of  this  .situation 
which  led  me  last  year  to  propose  the 
amendment  to  the  OEO  bill  which  au- 
thorized the  neighborhood  health  center 
program  within  the  framework  of  the 
community  action  program.  I  have  been 
gratified  by  the  response  my  amendment 
has  generated,  because  I  have  seen  what 
the  centers  have  been  able  to  do  for  poor 
Americans 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples. 

In  families  with  incomes  under  $4,000. 
less  than  60  percent  sought  out  a  doctor 
even  once  during  the  last  year.  But  in 
Denver,  where  a  neighborhood  health 
center  is  operating.  85  percent  of  the 
people  In  the  target  area  saw  a  doctor, 
and  In  Boston,  where  a  center  is  located 
In  the  Columbia  Point  public  housing 
project,  92  percent  of  the  people  saw  a 
doctor  last  year.  These  same  results  carry 
through  to  more  specific  aspects  of 
health  c^re.  Ninety-seven  percent  of  low- 
Income  mothers  In  Columbia  Point,  and 
8S-95  percent  in  Denver,  now  receive  pre- 
natal care — contrasted  with  the  only  44 
percent  of  poor  mothers  nationwide.  Less 
than  11  percent  of  poor  children  under  15 
years  old.  nationwide,  saw  a  pediatri- 
cian last  year.  But  in  Boston  and  Denver, 
as  a  result  of  the  neighborhood  health 


center,  95  percent  and  85-95  percent,  re- 
spectively, saw  a  pediatrician. 

There  is  one  other  noteworthy  aspect 
of  the  impact  of  neighbornood  healtli 
centers.  Poor  people,  with  no  access  to 
family  piiysicians,  use  the  emergency 
rooms  as  a  family  clinic,  which,  as  many 
hospital  administrators  have  testified,  is 
a  disruption  to  the  ordinary  hospital 
services.  The  dramatic  impact  on  this 
use  of  the  emergency  rooms  in  New  York 
City,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gouverneur 
Health  Center,  is  illustrated  by  a  series 
of  statistics;  in  1961.  emergency  room 
visits  totaled  26,000;  in  1962,  30,000;  in 
1963,  31.000;  and  in  1964,  32.000.  Then 
in  1966,  when  the  health  center  began 
operation,  the  emergency  room  visits  be- 
gan dropping,  and  in  the  first  full  year 
of  operation.  1966.  was  down  to  26.000. 
This  indicates  to  me  that  the  neighbor- 
hood health  centers,  while  bringing  a 
new  order  of  life  to  the  poor,  have  the 
side  effect  of  improving  the  operation  of 
our  hospitals. 

The  guidelines  and  regulations  for  the 
neighborhood  health  center  program 
were  available  only  in  mid-February  of 
this  year,  which  means  that  they  have 
been  circulated  for  only  6  months.  Yet 
more  than  100  formal  applications  for 
neighboriiood  health  centers  have  been 
received  in  OEO  s  ofBce.  Unfortunately. 
OEO  has  programed  only  S15  to  $20  mil- 
lion for  the  inception  of  10  to  15  new- 
centers  in  fiscal  year  1968.  the  remainder 
of  the  S60  million  being  used  lor  refund- 
ing of  existing  centers.  While  we  all 
know  the  pressures  of  the  Federal  budget, 
we  will  .surely  liave  difficulty  justifying 
to  the  doctors  and  mayors  who  want  to 
get  health  centers  why  they  must  be 
turned  down — and  justifying  to  the  poor 
why  tliey  must  continue  to  be  denied  the 
rudiments  of  medical  care. 

It  has  also  been  gratifying  to  see  the 
support  and  involvement  of  tlie  medical 
profession.  Dr.  Harold  Marguilies,  as- 
sistant director  of  the  AMAs  Division  of 
Socioeconomic  Activities,  said  this  about 
the  health  centers; 

I  think  it  Is  eminently  correct  that  this 
be  part  ol  the  OEO  program  .  .  .  This  Is 
something  which  the  AMA  looks  to  with 
great  warmth,  to  which  the  AMA  is  pledging 
full  cooperation,  and  for  which  we  think 
there  is  a  very  good  future. 

Last  year's  AMA  president.  Dr.  Charles 
Hudson,  also  supported  the  health  cen- 
ters, and  these  two  doctors  stand  out  in 
contrast  to  this  year's  president,  Dr.  Mil- 
ford  Rouse.  It  is  Dr  Rouse  who  made  the 
Incredible  statement  that  health  care  is 
not  a  right,  but  is  a  privilege  for  those 
who  can  afford  it.  I  think  we  can  all 
be  sure  that  Dr  Rouse  did  not  speak  for 
a  majority  of  American  doctors  when 
he  said  that. 

For  example,  in  California,  the  medi- 
cal and  dental  societies  actually  operate 
two  health  centers;  In  Chicago,  three 
health  centers  are  being  operated  by 
community  hospitals,  whose  policies  are 
determined  by  the  local  board  of  health 
and  the  doctors  who  comprise  the  staffs. 
And  there  are  many  other  examples  of 
the  close  involvement  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession with  this  program. 

Further,  OEO.  the  Surgeon  General, 
and  the  Public  Health  Service  work 
jointly  on  the  program,  and  it  has  the 
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enthusiastic  support  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  short,  the  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ter program  has.  like  Headstart,  filled  a 
void  in  opportunities  available  to  the 
poor.  This  month  OEO  announced  that 
a  health  center  would  begin  operation 
In  Watts,  to  serve  30.000  people  out  of 
the  350.000 — half  the  population  of  San 
Francisco — who  live  in  Watts.  The 
Neighborhood  Health  Council  has  In- 
dicated that  it  wants  to  begin  with 
other  health  centers  very  soon,  be- 
cause people  from  other  areas  of 
Watts  want  the  same  opportunity 
to  have  their  Illnesses  treated.  The 
need  is  vast — but  the  available  funds  are 
few.  This  is  In  no  small  way  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  unfulfilled  expectations 
of  so  many  of  the  people  living  In  pov- 
erty, in  our  urban  ghettos  and  in  our 
rural  areas. 

There  are  many  other  a.^pects  of  the 
poverty  program  which  have  made  im- 
portant Inroads  Into  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunities open  to  poor  Americans.  The 
mlprant  worker  programs,  the  work  ex- 
perience programs,  the  legal  services 
program.  VISTA— all  these  and  more 
have  brought  the  new  light  of  hope  to 
dim  live.* 

The  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Pov- 
erty Subcommittee,  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished and  hard-working  .senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  has  under- 
taken an  extensive  and  comprehensive 
examination  of  all  phases  of  the  poverty 
program.  Senator  Clark's  presentations 
to  the  Senate  have  detailed  the  scope  of 
this  examination,  and  I  will  not  repeat 
It  except  for  his  conclusion ;  That  the  ex- 
amination has  shown  the  need  to  con- 
tinue OEO  In  existence,  while  working 
some  changes  in  the  statute.  That  is  what 
the  bill  before  us  does:  Works  the 
changes  the  examination  has  shown  need 
to  be  made,  while  continuing  the  poverty 
program  in  existence  for  another  2  years. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  chair  2  days 
of  hearings  in  Massachusetts,  as  part  of 
the  nationwide  examination  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty  Subcommittee.  In  tTiose  2 
days,  we  heard  from  witnesses  in  Boston. 
Sp'rinsTfield,  and  New  Bedford,  a.s  -.veil  as 
Inspecting  the  Rodman  Job  Corps  Camp 
outside  New  Bedford.  To  be  sure,  we 
heard  criticism  of  the  poverty  program 
during  the  nearly  15  hours  of  testi- 
mony— but  the  criticism  was  directed  not 
at  the  concepts  governing  the  design  of 
the  component  programs.  Neither  was  It 
directed  at  the  operation  of  OEO  What 
It  was  directed  at,  in  general,  was  the 
disparity  between  the  tremendous  needs 
of  the  poor  and  the  funds  available  to 
operate  OEO  programs.  This  can  hardly 
be  called  a  criticism  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, as  we  have  It  before  us  in  this 
Chamber. 

But  there  are  areas  in  which  legisla- 
tive changes  are  needed,  areas  In  which 
the  committee  has  acted  on  the  basis  of 
Its  thorough  examination. 

There  are  three  basic  areas  of  change 
I  want  to  discuss  briefly,  as  most  others 
have  been  thoroughly  covered  either  by 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  or  el.=-e  by  other  Senators 

These  three  areas  are  health  of  the 


poor,  the  elderly  poor,  and  neighborhood 
organizations. 

HE.ILTH    OF    THE    POOB 

The  existing  legislation  authorizing 
neighborhood  health  centers  has,  as  I 
have  pointed  out.  generated  an  over- 
whelming and  enthusiastic  response  from 
communities  across  the  country.  I  think 
It  unfortunate  that  this  demand  cannot 
be  satisfied,  but  we  have  at  least  made  a 
beginning. 

I  have  already  cited  many  of  the  de- 
ficiencies in  health  services  available  to 
the  poor,  the  deficiencies  which  neigh- 
borhood health  centers  are  designed  to 
overcome.  But  there  is  another  and 
critical  deficiency  In  health  serMces  for 
the  poor— the  availability  of  health  per- 
sonnel skilled  in  the  special  needs  of  the 
po.or  To  overcome  this  deficiency.  I  in- 
troduced an  amendment  to  the  bill  In 
committee,  which  now  appears  as  sec- 
tion 22Hb>  '3)  iB). 

This  amendment  authorizes  the  provi- 
sion of  financial  assistance  to  public 
agencies  and  private  organizations,  and 
to  individuals,  for  programs  and  projects 
designed  to  develop  knowledge  and  to 
enhance  skills  in  the  provision  of  health 
services  for  the  poor. 

There  is  an  acute  shortage  of  doctors 
and  other  qualified  health  professionals 
trained  for  and  concerned  about  the  pro- 
vision of  health  services  to  the  poor.  Ex- 
perience with  the  promising  development 
of  neighborhood  health  centers,  located 
in  areas  populated  largely  by  poor 
people,  has  revealed  a  need  for  more 
qualified  personnel.  The  basic  purpose 
of  the  amendm-ent  is  to  induce  a  many- 
sided  effort  to  help  overcome  this  short- 
age. 

The  testimony  given  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, during  this  examination  of  the 
poverty  program  and  the  needs  it  is 
de.signed  to  fill,  confirm  the  need  for  this 
specialized  training.  For  example,  Dr. 
Joel  Alpert.  medical  director  of  the 
Family  Health  Care  program  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  said  this  to  our 
subcommittee: 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  presently  possess 
the  necessary  body  of  knowledge  that  en- 
ables us  to  deliver  care  In  the  community.  I 
hope  that  the  patient  care  field  would  have 
the  same  chiracterlsilc  development  of  fel- 
lowship programs  as  has  characterized 
(other  health  specialties].  Fellowship  train- 
ing provides  the  physician  with  the  opportu- 
nity, beyond  residency,  or  In  place  of  resl- 
dericy.  to  acquire  the  needed  skills.  ...  I  say 
this  because  at  the  moment,  members  of 
various  programs  being  developed  under  tht> 
Poverty  Program  require  staffing  by  physi- 
cians who  are  not  presently  available,  let 
alone  specially  trained  or  appropriately 
trained  to  provide  this  care.  I  plead  for  the 
development  of  fellowship  programs  which 
would  not  only  enable  physicians  to  acquire 
these  necessary  skills,  but  would  serve  as  a 
focus  to  attract  physicians  to  the  provision 
of  patient  care  as  an  exciting  and  appropri- 
ate career. 

This  testimony  I  found  compelling, 
persuasive,  and,  when  joined  with  other 
material,  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the 
Amendment  I  offered. 

The  problem  of  providing  health  serv- 
ices for  the  poor  involves  four  related 
issues:  First,  developing  institutional  ar- 
rangements and  services  which  would 
be  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 


poor;  second,  training  personnel 
eqtiipped  to  help  develop  programs  for 
reaching  the  poor  with  health  services; 
third,  training  health  personnel  to  serve 
in  such  programs;  and  fourth,  develop- 
ing educational  facilities  to  provide  such 
personnel  with  specialized  training. 

The  connection  between  poor  health 
and  poverty  is  now  beginning  to  re- 
ceive the  active  attention  it  has  long 
warranted.  The  relationship  between 
poverty  and  lack  of  education  is  ac- 
knowledged, and  is  being  acted  on  in  va;  ;- 
ous  ways.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  pro- 
vision of  health  services  to  the  poor  re- 
quires special,  new  approaches,  just  as 
education  for  the  poor  does.  Education 
and  good  health  are  utterly  fundamental 
to  all  change  of  social  and  economic 
status.  This  is  true  of  the  less-developed 
countries  of  the  world,  and  it  is  true  of 
the  less-developed  areas  of  our  own  coun- 
ti-y.  Without  this  fundamental  equip- 
ment, there  is  no  opportunity  for  the 
poor  to  gain  full  membership  in  cur 
society. 

The  overall  objective  of  the  amend- 
ment, therefore,  is  twofold:  Fii'st,  to 
encourage  the  entry  of  larger  numbers  of 
people  into  the  health  science  professions 
from  among  the  most  deprived  section; 
of  the  population;  and  second,  to  help  i;-; 
their  training  by  improving  and  ex- 
panding existing  training  facilities,  with 
special  emphasis  on  preparation  for  the 
provision  of  health  services  to  the  poor. 

In  order  to  recruit  students  for  the 
health  science  professions,  a  series  of  in- 
tensive educational  measures  must  be 
taken.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  poor 
cannot  now  qualify  adequately  for 
professional  schools  because  family  back- 
ground and  previous  educational  experi- 
ence do  not  prepare  them  for  the 
demands  of  the  school  work,  or  for  sus- 
taining the  necessary  motivation. 

While  medicine,  dentistry  and  nursing 
have  been  classic  fields  for  social  mobility 
in  this  country,  this  situation  is  chang- 
ing, especially  among  the  Negro  popula- 
tion. Negro  students  can  now  choose 
among  many  vocations  offering  quick 
changes  In  economic  and  social  status. 
as  compared  with  the  longer  training  re- 
quired for  such  professions  as  medicine 
and  even  dentistry.  Although  the  nimiber 
of  Negro  physicians  increased  by  37.6 
percent  between  1950  and  1960,  the  rep- 
resentation of  Negroes  in  the  medical 
profession  actually  fell  in  comparison 
with  their  representation  in  other  pro- 
fessions. In  1950,  Negro  physicians  con- 
stituted 2.0  percent  of  all  Negroes  In  the 
professions;  by  1960,  this  figure  had 
fallen  to  1.7  percent. 

Any  program  to  increase  the  number 
of  health  profe.sslonals  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  the  poor.  Negro  and  white  alike, 
must  deal  with  the  problems  in  depth 
and  will  probably  require  a  commitment 
to  upgrading  educational  opportunities 
offered  Negro  and  other  deprived  stu- 
dents at  all  levels,  e.speclally  at  the  high 
school  and  college  levels.  This  amend- 
ment authorizes  a  beginning  of  such 
efforts  for  poor  students  intending  to 
enter  the  health  professions. 

Such  a  program  requires  financial 
support  both  for  institutions  and  indi- 
viduals. It  should  be  a  flexible,  ploneer- 
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ing  program,  putting  emphasis  on  these 
four  factors:  training  people  to  partic- 
ipate in  organizing  new  and  more  effec- 
tive means  of  deliver>-  of  medical  serv- 
ices for  the  poor;  recruiting  and  train- 
ing health  personnel  for  such  services; 
assisting  institutions  in  which  personnel 
can  be  trained  to  enter  and  to  work  in 
the  field  in  a  variety  of  capacities  and 
at  variety  of  levels ;  providing  a  stimulus 
to  advanced  training,  and  to  research  in 
all  aspects  of  the  problem. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  OEO 
to  take  the  following  steps : 

First.  To  provide  by  grant,  contract, 
or  otherwise  for  educational  exchanges, 
and  for  studies,  research,  and  instruction 
and  for  other  educational  activities  in- 
tended to  develop  knowledge  or  skills  in 
the  field  of  health  services  for  the  poor. 
Provision  could  be  made  to  support  re- 
search and  development  in  methods  of 
delivering  health  services  to  the  poor; 
to  assist  In  the  establishment,  expan- 
sion, and  maintenance  of  educational 
and  training  courses  concerned  with 
community  health  care,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  health  care  for  the  poor;  and 
to  foster  studies  through  professorships, 
lectureships,  institutes.  conferences. 
seminars,  and  courses  in  such  subjects  as 
are  necessary  to  encourage  concern  with 
and  improve  knowledge  of  the  health 
and  other  disciplines  associated  with 
the  provision  and  delivery  of  health  care 
for  the  poor. 

Second.  To  initiate  a  series  of  stipends 
or  fellowships  designed  to  encourage  and 
support  both  prospective  and  senior 
health  professionals  in  obtaining  educa- 
tion, experience  and  training  in  the  area 
of  the  health  sciences.  A  first  concern 
would  be  with  regard  to  students  who 
would  prepare  to  enter  the  stream  of  edu- 
cation leading  into  health  professions. 
For  professionals,  the  primary  concern 
would  be  to  provide  practical  experience 
specifically  in  the  innovative  forms  of 
delivery  of  health  services  to  the  poor, 
which  would  be  augmented  by  academic 
studies  in  a  professional  school  afliliated 
with  such  services  or  in  one  which  offers 
courses  relevant  to  the  field  experience 
undertaken. 

Third.  Funds  available  for  programs 
under  this  amendment  would  be  available 
for  orientation  courses  or  other  appro- 
priate services  and  materials  for  poor 
persons  intent  upon  entering  fields  re- 
lated to  the  purposes  of  this  amendment, 
whether  or  not  they  are  receiving  other 
financial  support  from  the  Government; 
and  to  provide  or  continue  services  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
following  the  completion  of  the  fellow- 
ship term. 

Fourth.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
recipients  of  stipends  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  their  opportunities  and 
assisting  them  in  directing  their  talents 
and  initiative  into  channels  which  will 
make  them  more  effective  leaders,  teach- 
ers, advisers,  and  workers  in  the  field  of 
health  care  for  the  poor,  suitable  ar- 
rangements may  be  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  adequate  counseUng  serv- 
ice at  training  centers  and  appropriate 
colleges  and  universities. 

Fifth.  The  stipends  or  fellowships 
could   be    financed,    administered,    and 


awarded  by  OEO  with  private  organiza- 
tions, notably  foundations  and  academic 
institutions.  Private  organizations,  firms, 
licensing  boards,  professional  asso- 
ciations, agencies,  international  orga- 
nizations, foundations,  academic  institu- 
tions, and  private  individuals  should  be 
encotiraged  to  participate  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  in  carrying  out  this 
amendment,  and  to  make  contributions 
of  funds,  property,  and  services  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  be  utilized  to  car- 
ry out  the  purposes  of  this  amendment. 
And.  of  course,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  di- 
rected to  work  closely  with  OEO  in  the 
administration  of  the  amendment. 

Sixth.  Stipends  would  be  of  several 
varieties  related  to  the  educational  and 
experimental  status  of  the  candidate.  I 
would  contemplate  that  the  varieties 
would  include:  First,  one  category  of  sti- 
pend for  students  undertaking  education 
in  disciplines  leading  to  professional 
training  In  the  health  science  professions. 
The  second  categor>-  for  students  in  pro- 
fessional scliools  who  would  be  prepariiig 
for  service  in  the  health  professions.  I 
hope  that  recipients  of  these  stipend.? 
would  spend  a  period  of  weeks,  or 
months,  up  to  1  year — with  the  ap- 
proval of  professional  schools — in  a  com- 
munity health  service.  The  third  cate- 
gory would  be  for  students  who  have  just 
completed  their  medical  or  other  grad- 
uate health  professional  training;  the 
stipend  would  be  for  1  year  of  service 
in  a  community  health  facility  augment- 
ed by  academic  work  in  a  recognized 
medical  professional  school.  A  fourth 
categor>-  would  pro\1de  fellowships  for 
graduate  physicians  or  other  health  pro- 
fessionals at  the  ix)int  in  training  where 
resident  specialties  are  undertaken,  and 
in  this  instance  the  training  would  be 
equivalent  to  specialization  in  commu- 
nity health  work,  would  be  for  longer 
than  1  year,  and  would  include  tours  of 
duty  in  neighborhood  health  facilities  in 
both  urban  and  rural  .settings,  in  Job 
Corps  camps  and  in  VISTA  centers.  A 
fifth  categoi-y  would  be  for  physicians 
or  others  with  experience  in  private  prac- 
tice who  would  undertake  1  year's  work 
in  community  service  augmented  by  aca- 
demic work.  A  sixth  category  would  be 
for  members  of  medical  or  other  health 
related  disciplines  who  would  do  re- 
search in,  or  widen  their  experience  of. 
or  give  technical  assistance  to,  com- 
munity health  facilities. 

Seventh.  Categories  would  vary,  as 
would  the  stipends,  depending  on  time 
involved,  educational  and  professional 
status  and  experience,  numbers  of  de- 
pendents, cost-of-living  factors,  and  so 
forth. 

OEO  and  the  Department  of  HEW  are 
directed  to  work  closely  together  in  the 
developm.ent  of  this  new  program.  It  In- 
volves expertise  common  to  both  agen- 
cies, and  both  have  indicated  to  me  their 
willingness  to  begin  in  this  fashion,  with 
OEO  given  the  main  responsibility  be- 
cause of  its  expertise  in  the  specific  field 
of  health  care  of  the  poor.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee  on  the 
poverty  legislation,  the  HEW  spokesman. 
Assistant  Secretary'  Lisle  Carter,  spoke 
of  the  close  working  relationship  between 


HEW  and  OEO  in  the  respective  health 
programs  of  each,  and  cited  numerous 
examples  of  joint  funding  and  super- 
vision. 

In  the  health  area,  at  least,  there  is 
close  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  the  Federal  agencies,  a  develop- 
ment calculated  to  bring  better  care  to 
the  poor.  I  applaud  the  personnel  in- 
volved in  making  this  cooperation  effec- 
tive. 

The  amendment  grew  out  of  the  ex- 
perience of  OEO  In  funding  summer 
projects  involving  health  care  for  the 
poor  in  three  areas  across  the  cotmtry: 
California,  Chicago,  and  New  York  City. 

The  three  programs  represent  the  most 
ambitious  activity  to  date  of  a  growing 
sector  of  the  health  student  community: 
The  Student  Health  Organizations.  Stu- 
dent Health  Organizations— SHO — have 
appeared  over  the  past  3  years  in  major 
cities  across  the  Nation.  Composed  of 
students  from  all  of  the  health  sciences, 
and  seeking  the  advice  of  prominent  pro- 
fessional and  community  leaders,  the 
organization?  have  carried  out  numerous 
projects  designed  to  foster  leadership 
through  service,  experience  and  educa- 
tion. The  SHOs  have  introduced  the  no- 
tion that  the  health  science  student,  dur- 
ing his  educational  tenure,  is  an  un- 
tapped resource  for  alleviating  the  health 
manpower  shortage  crisis  in  the  United 
States.  The  possibility  and  desirability 
that  health  students  might  actively  par- 
ticipate in  community  services  while  they 
receive  their  education  has  been  a  major 
SHO  contribution.  The  SHO's  have  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  mobilizing 
students  to  explore  creative  and  flexible 
new  roles  in  conjunction  with  the  public 
and  the  professions. 

The  value  of  such  an  approach  was 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  student 
health  project  of  1966,  a  program  funded 
by  OEO  and  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
use  School  of  Medicine  and  the  Student 
Medical  Conference  of  Los  Angeles. 
Through  the  1966  project.  90  students  of 
nursing,  medicine,  dentistry,  dental  hy- 
giene and  social  work  from  40  institu- 
tions in  11  States  served  in  various 
capacities  in  poverty  areas  across  the 
State  of  California.  Each  student  con- 
sulted directly  with  a  preceptor  who  was 
iiivolved  in  some  way  with  health  con- 
cerns and  disadvantaged  populations. 
Students  were  joined  in  their  work  by 
15  community  workers,  individuals  with 
marginal  incomes  who  received  the  same 
stipend  as  the  students. 

The  success  of  the  1966  pro.iect  laid  a 
firm  foundation  for  the  program  planned 
for  summer  1967.  which  has  been  an  even 
greater  success  than  the  1966  project. 
One  hundred  fifty  students  from  all 
health  disciplines  were  joined  by  50  com- 
munity workers  and  teenage  health 
"Interns"  In  placements  throughout  the 
State  of  California.  Student  fellows  were 
placed  in  one  of  three  areas  in  California. 
Tliose  in  the  northern  and  southern 
pans  of  the  State  worked  in  povertv-- 
stricken  urban  communities.  Students 
in  the  central  part  of  California  were 
placed  in  rural  settings.  The  project  fel- 
lows worked  in  lnterdisciphnar>'  teams 
combining  students  to  medicine,  den- 
tistr>-.  nursing,  social  work,   and  other 
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health -related  fields.  Project  fellows 
concentrated  in  well-defined  communi- 
ties In  order  to  maximize  their  impact 
upon  the  communltj  and  to  insure,  as 
far  as  possible,  that  the  life  of  the  pro- 
grams they  developed  lived  beyond  the 
summer's  end. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the 
1967  Chicago  student  health  project 
was  constructed. 

The  Chicago  project  focused  on  the 
problems  of  health  and  health  care 
among  the  urban  poor.  All  100  students — 
including  medical,  nursing,  dental,  so- 
cial work  and  law — worked  within  the 
city  of  Chicago.  Placements  were  in  Ne- 
gro, Puerto  Rican.  Appalachian  white, 
and  Mexican-American  areas.  The  as- 
signments ranged  from  community  orga- 
nization aroimd  health  issues,  with  local 
groups  in  the  city's  most  troubled  arej^s. 
to  university  research  positions  studying 
patterns  of  delivery  of  health  care  to 
these  same  regions.  There  were  place- 
ments with  Headstart  schools,  Chicago 
Board  of  Health  facilities.  Neighborhood 
Health  Centers,  imiversity  and  city  out- 
patient departments  and  private  physi- 
cians. 

In  addition  to  the  100  health  science 
students,  the  project  included  50  salaried 
Interns — 16-  and  17-year-old  high  school 
students  from  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
programs  in  areas  in  question.  The  in- 
terns worked  alongside  the  health  sci- 
ence students,  in  the  same  placements, 
as  integral  parts  of  the  team. 

The  New  York  City  project,  operated 
In  the  South  Bronx,  is  similar.  In  this 
area  50  health  professional  students  and 
10  community  workers  were  concentrated 
this  simuner  from  June  27  through  Sep- 
tember 1.  The  group  was  drawn  from 
the  nursing,  medical,  dental  and  social 
work  disciplines.  They  worked  to  en- 
courage and  support  conimunity  efforts 
to  deliver  better  health  care  and  to  effect 
a  substantial  change  in  medical  service. 
The  idea  of  maintaining  continuity,  that 
is,  of  training  residents  of  the  South 
Bronx  to  fill  the  jobs  created  by  student 
fellows  during  the  .summer,  was  para- 
moimt  In  the  project's  outlook.  The  spon- 
sors of  the  project.  Albert  Einstein  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  and  Montefiore  Hospi- 
tal, were  Instrumental  m  assuring  the 
broad  based  community  support. 

An  article  In  the  September  25,  1967. 
edition  of  the  AMA  News  contains  a  vivid 
description  of  the  accomplishments  of 
these  siunmer  medical  students  projects 
'In  improving  the  health  conditions  in 
ghetto  areas  of  cities."  I  commend  this 
article  to  those  who  wonder  about  the 
AMA's  position  on  this  amendment. 

In  short,  the  amendment  will  supple- 
ment and  complement  the  great  success 
of  the  Neighborhood  Health  Centers  and 
can  help  make  Aristotle's  statement  In 
"Politics"  an  American  boast: 

Health  of  mind  and  body  is  so  fundamen- 
tal to  the  good  life  that  if  we  believe  that 
men  have  any  personal  rights  at  all  as 
human  beings,  then  they  have  an  absolute 
moral  right  to  such  a  measure  of  good  health 
as  society  and  society  alone  Is  able  to  give 
them. 

BLDERLT    POOR 

The  elderly  poor  Is  the  second  major 
area  I  want  to  discuss 
The  elderly  poor,   as   a  group,  have 


been  least  affected  by  the  general  eco- 
nomic progress  made  since  1959— the 
earliest  year  for  which  we  have  com- 
parable data.  For  example,  In  1959,  there 
were  fewer  elderly  poor  Individuals  than 
there  are  now:  2.5  million  then,  versus 
2.7  million  now. 

Today,  about  six  out  of  every  10  un- 
related aged  are  poor.  Today,  one  out  of 
every  five  seniors  living  in  a  family  is 
poor.  But  only  one  out  of  nine  persons 
age  18  to  64,  In  families,  is  poor.  Thirty 
percent  of  all  the  elderly  in  the  United 
States  are  poor,  in  contrast  to  17  percent 
for  the  total  U.S.  population.  The  prob- 
lem is  particularly  acute  In  rural  areas. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  poor  Ihlng  alone 
in  rural  areas  are  over  55.  as  opposed  to 
68  percent  in  urban  areas. 

We.  as  a  nation  with  a  gross  national 
product  approaching  $800  billion,  should 
simply  not  tolerate  poverty  among  our 
senior  citizens.  For  one  thing,  most  sen- 
ior citizens  have  played  their  role  in 
btiildlng  our  society — and  they  should 
have  recognition  for  this  from  us,  the 
beneficiaries  of  their  efforts.  For  another, 
we  can  ease  the  pains  of  poverty  and  the 
loneliness  it  brings  to  seniors  without  a 
massive  financial  expenditure. 

Strong  evidence  that  this  is  so  is  read- 
ily available.  In  1966,  hearings  In  the 
Federal,  State  and  Community  Services 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  re- 
viewed the  successes  of  the  OEO-funded 
medicare  alert  program,  under  which 
12,000  seniors  In  466  different  projects 
sought  out  other  seniors  and  informed 
them  of  their  rights  under  the  recently 
enacted  medicare  program.  The  subcom- 
mittee issued  a  report  recommending 
that  the  program  be  continued  and  ex- 
panded, building  upon  the  enthusiasm  of 
medicare  alert.  The  National  Council  on 
the  Aging  responded,  applying  to  OEO 
for  funding  of  what  It  called  Project 
Find,  and  OEO  has,  happily,  funded  the 
project. 

What  these  two  efforts  have  discov- 
ered Is  that  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  seniors  who  have  been  reached  by  the 
projects  care  about  such  basic  human 
services  as  nutritious  food,  better  hous- 
ing, regaining  contact  with  a  society 
which  has  passed  them  by,  learning 
about  their  rights  under  Federal,  State 
and  local  aid  programs,  employment, 
recreation  and  other  aspects  of  Ameri- 
can life.  They  care  about  them  because 
they  are  not  presently  receiving  them. 
The  projects  have  also  successftilly  dem- 
onstrated that  seniors  themselves  can 
plan  effective  and  efiBclent  roles  as  staff 
workers  in  the  projects,  operating  under 
specific  plans  of  action. 

The  testimony  presented  to  the  sub- 
committee confirms  this.  Representa- 
tives of  many  organizations  spoke  before 
the  subcommittee,  but  few  were  as  elo- 
quent or  as  compelling  as  those  from 
organizations  of  seniors. 

Jack  Ossofsky  of  the  National  Council 
on  Aging  said,  for  example: 

But  what  of  those  fathers  of  generations 
past?  They,  the  poor  who  have  grown  old 
and  the  old  who  have  grown  poor.  They.  too. 
need  the  chance  for  a  better  life  embodied 
In  the  promise  of  the  War  Against  Poverty, 
and  this  need  Is  urgent,  for  their  future 
is  now. 


John  Edelman.  president  of  the  Na- 
tlonal  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  said; 

The  report  [on  Project  Plnd]  showed  that 
among  the  388  older  persons  interviewed, 
thlrty-slx  percent  were  entitled  to  public  as- 
sistance they  were  not  getting,  forty-seven 
percent  were  entitled  to  United  States  food 
stamps  they  were  not  buying,  and  forty- 
eight  percent  appeared  eligible  for  Medicaid 
but  had  no  information  about  this  benefit. 

And  William  Hutton,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Council  for  Senior 
Citizens,  said: 

We  should  also  make  available  to  seniors 
a  variety  of  other  options,  like  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  working,  to  launch  upon 
a  second  career,  to  engage  In  part-time  or 
full-time  study,  or  simply  to  continue  work- 
ing at  a  gradually  decreasing  work  schedule 
in  a  gradual  transition  from  full-time  pro- 
duction to  leisure. 

The  testimony  of  these  three  gentle- 
men does  not  come  from  studies  or  in- 
tuition. It  comes  from  working  with 
older  Americans,  day  after  day  and  year 
after  year.  They  know  what  the  elderly 
poor  need  and  they  know  what  the  eld- 
erly poor  want,  and  it  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  they  reflect  accurately  the 
hopes  of  the  many  millions  of  seniors 
they  represent. 

For  these  reasons,  I  proposed  that  a 
national  emphasis  program,  somewhat 
similar  to  Project  Find,  be  adopted  as 
part  of  the  OEO  legislation.  OEO  has 
only  reluctantly,  despite  consistent  prod- 
ding from  myself  and  from  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  moved  toward  adopt- 
ing any  programs  designed  for  the 
elderly  poor.  Figures  submitted  to  the 
sut)committee,  at  my  request,  clearly  In- 
dicate that  the  funds  OEO  has  allocated 
for  the  elderly  poor  are  disproportion- 
ately low.  This  led  to  one  of  the  findings 
of  the  committee: 

Once  again,  the  Committee  must  report 
an  Inadequate  performance  in  programs  for 
the  elderly,  and  urge  OEO  to  take  Immedi- 
ate steps  to  remedy  this  deficiency. 

It  is  my  hope  that  a  national  emphasis 
program  for  the  elderly  poor  can  work 
a  dramatic  change  In  this  orientation. 

My  amendment,  appearing  as  section 
221ibt  i6i .  Is  designed  to  encourage  local 
community  action  agencies  to  develop 
local  programs  employing  seniors  to 
reach  out  and  assist  other  seniors,  those 
isolated  from  the  currents  of  everyday 
life  and  unaware  of  what  health,  leeal, 
housing  and  other  services  are  available 
to  them.  I  have  high  hopes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  Project  Find,  and  know  that  these 
hopes  are  shared  by  all  those  closely 
familiar  with  the  fears  and  the  needs  of 
the  older,  retired,  or  widowed  American 

There  are  a  number  of  other  changes 
this  legislation  efifects  which  will  have  a 
salutary  impact  on  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  poor.  In  the  'VISTA  program,  for 
example.  OEO  Is  directed  to  raise  the 
participation  of  older  volunteers  and  to 
develop  more  projects  which  serve  the 
needs  of  older  persons.  Today,  only  16 
percent  of  VISTA  volunteers  are  over  60 
years  of  age.  This  is.  in  my  opinion,  a 
grave  mistake:  seniors  are  available, 
willing  and  able  to  serve:  they  need  only 
to  be  organized  and  recognized.  Other 
amendments  direct  that  older  persons 
should  be  made  members  of  the  govern- 
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ing  board  of  the  local  community  action 
agency  and  that  older  persons  should  be 
employed  as  staff  members  of  local 
agencies. 

In  short,  we  have  only  begun  to  move 
toward  doing  for  our  elderly  poor  what 
we  should  do.  OEO  has  not  yet  imple- 
mented the  requirement  in  a  1966 
amendment,  which  I  offered,  requiring 
special  studies  and  programs  for  the 
elderly  poor,  but  I  intend  to  see  that  the 
studies  are  begun  shortly  and  that  pro- 
gram recommendations  are  forthcoming 
soon  Then,  and  only  then,  can  we  be 
sure  that  retirement  years  for  seniors 
are  not  empty,  but  are  full  of  meaning 
and  enjoyment. 

NEIGHBORHOOD    ORGANIZATIONS 

Neighborhood  organizations  are  the 
third  major  area  I  want  to  discuss.  I 
introduced  two  amendments  relating  to 
neighborhood  organizations:  section  233, 
which  authorizes  the  development  of 
neighborhood  centers;  and  section  219 
lb',  which  authorizes  the  development 
of  housing  development  and  services  or- 
ganizations as  specific  delegate  agencies. 

Neighborhood  centers  are  fast  becom- 
ing the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  local 
antipoverty  efforts.  My  purpose  In  pro- 
posing that  the  authorization  for  neigh- 
borhood centers  be  put  into  the  statute 
is  to  encourage  their  widespread  develop- 
ment in  all  communities  and  rural  areas 

In  1968.  OEO  plan:  to  fund,  through 
local  community  action  agencies,  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  1,000  neighborhood 
centers,  700  urban  and  300  rural,  serving 
roughly  4  million  people  These  centers 
reflect  a  wide  variety  of  forms:  some  are 
comprehensive  servce  centers,  some  are 
referral  centers,  some  are  one-stop  serv- 
ice centers,  and  some  are  small  store- 
fronts But  whatever  the  form,  there  is 
one  central  feature  common  to  all:  each 
center  reflects  the  actual  needs  of  the 
neighborhood,  as  expressed  by  the  resi- 
dents of  the  neighborhood.  Thus,  in  some 
areas,  legal  services  are  in  demand,  and 
they  can  be  made  available  through  the 
center.  In  other  areas  or  neighborhoods, 
conversely,  day  care  oi  job  referral  may 
be  in  demand,  and  these  services  can  be 
provided.  It  is  this  wide  choice  of  serv- 
ices, a  choice  exercised  by  neighborhood 
residents  which  marks  OEO's  centers  as 
distinct  from  those  established  by  other 
agencies  with  a  more  re.<^tricted  mandate. 

The  concept  of  neighborhoods  as  the 
focu.s  of  social  action  is  deeply  woven 
Into  the  fabric  of  American  urban  and 
rural  life.  In  the  early  days,  life  centered 
around  the  neighborhood  or  town 
churches,  and  later,  when  immigration 
mushroomed,  it  grew  to  include  the  social 
club. 

The  depression  and  the  consequent 
proliferation  of  health,  welfare  and 
educational  programs,  on  local.  State  and 
Federal  levels,  changed  all  this.  The 
churches  and  v,3luntary  acencies  became 
more  specialized,  as  public  programs  en- 
tered the  arena,  and  consequently  the 
consumer  of  services  was  forced  to  be- 
come quite  sophisticated  as  tD  the  exist- 
ence and  location  of  the  private  and  pub- 
lic agencies,  often  soread  at  random 
throughout  the  community. 

The  need  to  return  to  a  neighborhood- 
based,  comprehensive  service  organiza- 


tion has  only  recently  been  recognized. 
President  Johnson,  in  Augiist  of  1966, 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  to  set  as  his  goal  "the 
establishment — in  every  ghetto  in  Amer- 
ica— of  a  neighborhood  center  to  serv- 
ice the  people  who  live  there,"  In  June 
of  1967,  a  group  of  Federal  agencies  an- 
nounced pilot  neighborhood  center  proj- 
ects in  14  cities,  in  response  to  the  Pres- 
ident's speech. 

America  will  not^ — and  need  not — wait 
for  the  funds  to  be  made  available  to 
construct  brandnew  centers  in  every 
ghetto.  OEO  has  encouraged  the  rental 
of  space,  as  opposed  to  costly  new  con- 
struction. In  an  effort  to  get  the  centers 
in  operation  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  think  the  foresight  of  OEO  In  this 
matter  is  great,  and  the  success  story 
of  these  centers  should  be  widely  told. 
I  visited  two  centers  In  Roxbury.  a  ghetto 
area  in  Boston,  and  when  the  rioting 
broke  out  during  the  summer  in  Rox- 
bury, these  two  centers  were  spared, 
while  btiildings  close  on  either  side  were 
burned  out.  The  reason,  I  think,  is  that 
those  centers  were  a  visible  indication 
that  someone  cared  about  the  people  of 
Roxbui-y,  and  cared  enough  to  ask  the 
people   what  they   needed  and  wanted. 

This  program,  It  is  imE>ortant  to  note, 
does  not  in  any  way  compete  with  that 
authorized  by  section  703  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1965 — the  neighborhood  facilities 
grant  program  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. Rather.  OEO's  neighborhood 
center  program  supplements  it.  OEO  can 
provide  the  funds  for  planning  and  op- 
erating a  center;  HUD  supplies  the  con- 
struction funds.  Thus,  the  two  programs 
dovetail  neatly. 

The  second  amendment  relating  to 
neighborhood  organizations  is  the  Inclu- 
sion, within  the  section  encouraging  the 
use  of  delegate  agencies  to  carry  out  the 
components  of  the  community  action 
program,  of  one  specific  type  of  delegate 
agency — housing  development  and  serv- 
ice organizations. 

In  the  last  5  years,  a  number  of  new 
kinds  of  housing  programs  have  become 
available.  These  programs,  administered 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
provide  interest-rate  subsidies  for  the 
provision  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing,  and  rent  supplements  for  the 
provision  of  low-income  housing.  These 
programs  require  a  sponsor  which  is 
either  a  nonprofit  or  limited-dividend 
corporation,  or  a  cooperative  organiza- 
tion. The  sponsor  Itself  organizes  and 
manages  the  project.  FHA  proces.ses  the 
application  and  provides  direct  assist- 
ance tmder  the  program. 

The  results  of  these  housing  programs 
are  paradoxical.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
amount  of  money  available  is  small.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  available  funds  have 
not  been  fully  utilized.  The  administra- 
tive and  financial  skills  required,  and  the 
seed  money  needed,  have  simply  been 
too  much  for  most  nonprofit  groups  to 
muster.  Well  intentioned  and  energetic 
though  they  may  be.  these  groups  have 
just  not  been  able  to  hire  the  personnel 
or  raise  the  money  needed  to  bring  such 
projects  successfully  to  conclusion 
through  the  regulations  and  complica- 
tions which  the  programs  require. 


Housing  professionals  generally  agree 
that  an  upgrading  of  the  nonprofit 
sponsor  is  necessarj-  if  such  programs 
are  ever  to  work.  The  nonprofit  hotising 
development  corporation  Is  a  device 
often  mentioned  in  this  context.  OEO 
has  been  e.'iperimenting  with  these  cor- 
porations— through  section  205  commu- 
nity action  grants  and  section  207  dem- 
onstration grants — in  a  wide  variety  of 
situations,  from  the  neighborhood  level 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  semireglonal  on 
the  other.  The  housing  development 
corporations,  at  the  city,  metropolitan, 
and  semlregional  levels,  are  concentrat- 
ing on  the  "packaging"  problem. 

To  date,  OEO  has  funded  11  of  the 
Housing  Development  Corporations,  In 
New  York  City;  Durham,  N.C.:  Cleve- 
land. Ohio:  Washington,  DC:  Balti- 
more, Md.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Philadelphia, 
Pa,:  Denver.  Colo  ,  and  Whitesburg,  ICy. 
OEO's  financial  involvement  in  the 
seven  corporations  which,  to  date,  have 
had  their  mortgages  committed,  is  $1,- 
900,000:  the  value  of  the  housing  being 
constructed  Is  568,900.000  This  Is.  to  my 
mind,  dramatic  evidence  of  the  multi- 
plier effect  of  OEO's  seed  money  in  this 
area,  and  it  convinced  me  that  this  ten- 
tative, experimental  program  should  be 
made  a  specific  part  of  OEO's  legisla- 
tion. 

For  housing  development,  these  cor- 
porations bring  together  the  lawyers, 
architects,  real  estate  and  construction 
specialists  needed  to  prepare  applica- 
tions for  the  Federal  Housing  Authority 
and  to  shepherd  them  through  the 
processing  stages.  Equally  Important, 
they  provide  entrepreneurial  drive  which 
the  private  market  has  yet  to  supply  for 
low-income  housing.  Both  these  func- 
tions require  skill  and  access  to  capital, 
capital  which  can  be  recovered  when 
permanent  financing  Is  secured,  but 
w  ithout  which  projects  are  impossible  to 
develop.  By  aggregating  sucn  resources, 
the  development  corporation  becomes  a 
new  base  of  support  for  other  institu- 
tions The  existing  nonprofit  groups — 
churches,  labor  unions  and  civic  asso- 
ciation.s — can  draw  on  these  new  insti- 
tutions for  talents  which  they  have  been 
unable  to  muster  themselves,  and  they 
in  turn  become  the  formal  mortgagor 
entity  envisaged  by  statute. 

As  one  specific  example  of  the  success 
of  OEO's  experimental  efforts,  consider 
the  case  of  the  Philadelphia  Housing  De- 
velopment Corporation  In  Philadelphia. 
OEO  made  a  grant  of  S160.000  to  the 
Corporation,  which  in  turn  generated  a 
$2,000  000  revolving  fund.  Tins  revolving 
fund  then  generated  $10,000,000  in  mort- 
gages in  p:ocess,  which  translates  to  850 
low-income  housing  units  actually  un- 
der construction.  The  Importance  of  the 
$160,000  initial  grant  lies  In  the  veiT  high 
"front-end"  cash  cost  which  must  be 
laid  out  before  a  mortgage  can  be  ob- 
tained. Many  Federal  housing  programs 
are  so  complex  that  architects,  real- 
estate  expeits.  lawyers,  administrators, 
and  finance  men  all  must  be  consulted 
before  an  application  can  even  be  drawn 
up.  This  front-end  cost  has  forced  many 
nonprofit  sponsors  to  shy  away  from 
using  the  low-income  housing  programs. 
But  when  the  front -end  cost  can  be  ob- 
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talned.  then  these  local  sponsors  have 
little  difficulty  in  borrowing  the  remain- 
ing costs. 

My  amendment,  then,  simply  encour- 
ages the  creation  of  the  local  institu- 
tional structure  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  deal.  In  his  testimony,  the  Di- 
rector of  GEO.  Sargent  Shriver.  de- 
scribed the  need  for  this  local  structure 
In  these  terms: 

Our  government  and  scKlety  Is  so  set  up 
that  unless  a  fellow  ha«  got  the  right  kind 
of  a  catcher's  mitt,  he  cannot  even  get  the 
ball  the  other  guy  la  throwing. 

Now.  with  this  amendment,  catcher's 
mitts  will  be  available. 

In  short,  what  I  have  tried  to  do  is 
to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  neighbor- 
hood-based organization  in  the  poverty 
program.  The  neighborhood  is  the  right 
place,  in  my  mind,  for  services  for  the 
poor — who  only  rarely  have  tran.sporta- 
tlon — to  be  made  available.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  progress  GEO  has  already  made 
in  this  direction  will  be  accelerated. 

INCREASE    IN    COMMCNriY    .\CTION   FUNDS 

I  would  like  to  explain,  briefly,  one 
other  amendment.  The  committee  added 
a  number  of  new  programs  to  title  II  of 
the  GEG  legislation,  including  Project 
Find.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  authoriza- 
tion should  consequently  be  raised  to  re- 
flect the  addition  of  these  new  items,  and 
not  held  down  to  the  level  requested 
when  these  programs  were  not  part  of 
the  legislation.  Consequently.  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  raise  the  authorization 
for  title  II  by  $40  million. 

EMERGENCY    EMPLOVMENT   ACT 

I  consider  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1967.  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, landmark  legislation.  We  now 
have,  as  the  lucid  two-page  statement 
in  the  report  accompanying  the  bill  indi- 
cates, the  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  meas- 
ure recommended  by  three  different 
Presidential  commissions,  by  the  urban 
coalition,  and  endorsed  by  almost  seven 
out  of  10  Americans.  If  the  need  for  this 
measure  is  so  clear  to  Presidential  panels 
and  to  the  American  public  alike,  I  fail 
to  see  how  the  Senate  can.  in  conscience, 
do  anything  but  accept  it. 

Can  we  be  so  Indifferent  to  the  call  of 
need?  Can  we  ignore  the  lessons  of  the 
past  two  summers''  Can  we  be  unmindful 
of  the  pressures  operating  in  our  slums? 

I  believe  that  the  perspective  of  history 
will  reveal  the  vote  on  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  as  a  measure  of  the  con- 
cern of  the  U  S  Senate  for  the  well-being 
of  our  national  life  I  also  believe  that 
those  who  vote  aealnst  it  are  voting 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation 
and  of  its  people  There  can  be  no  viable 
American  society  so  long  as  jobs,  and  the 
Income  they  produce,  are  denied  to  these 
men  and  women  who  want  to  work. 

I  would  also  make  the  point  that  this 
Is  an  authorization  bill  and  not  an  ap- 
propriations bill.  Consequently,  voting  to 
accept  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
as  recommended  by  the  committee  will 
not  cost  anyone  so  much  as  a  dime.  What 
It  will  show,  however,  is  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  Is  not  unaware  or  unmindful  of 
the  recommendations  of  some  of  this 
country's  best  minds,  as  well  as  70  per- 
cent of  its  people. 


When  riots  occur,  the  national  con- 
science is  shocked  Yet  voices  have  for 
years  warned  that  urban  ghettos  are  cru- 
cibles of  discontent  and  alienation,  and 
breeding  groimds  for  violent  outbreaks  of 
frustration.  The.se  same  voices  say  that 
emplovment  is.  among  young  men.  the 
single  "most  important  factor  in  soothing 
the  frustrations. 

What  do  riots  cost?  We  can.  perhaps, 
measure  the  cost  In  dollars  and  cents  of 
physical  damage  But  can  we  ever  meas- 
ure the  cost  In  national  prestige?  In 
lives''  In  young  men  and  women  who  will 
never  feel  the  same  about  the  American 
way  of  life?  In  the  willingness  of  small 
businessmen  to  locate  in  ghettos? 

What  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
does  is  to  authorize  S2.8  billion  spread 
over  2  fiscal  years,  1968  and  1969,  to 
create  public  service  jobs.  This  is  a  small 
price  to  pay,  I  think,  when  stacked  up 
against  the  true  costs  of  past  or  possible 
future  riots.  It  is,  too,  pale  in  comparison 
to  the  space  budget,  the  Federal  high- 
way budget,  or  to  many  others. 

We  should  ask  ourselves,  what  will  be 
the  cost  of  delaying  a  year  in  sending  a 
man  to  the  moon?  Gr,  what  will  be  the 
cost  of  delav-ins  for  a  year  a  few  miles  of 
urban  freeway? 

This  is  the  frame  of  reference  for  de- 
bate on  this  bill.  We  are  talking  not  about 
a  capital  Investment  In  physical  facili- 
ties— we  are  talking  about  a  capital  in- 
vestment in  human  beings.  These  human 
beings  are  not  passive,  and  it  is  they 
who  will  make  or  break  the  future  of 
this  country.  If  there  Is  any  clear  mes- 
sage of  the  past  two  summers,  I  think 
it  is  that  our  investment,  to  date,  in 
human  beings,  has  been  far  too  small. 
The  gulf  between  the  affluent  American 
and  the  poor  American  is  widening — 
and  It  is  this  gulf  which  has  inabbed  raw 
the  sores  of  300  years  of  deprivation. 

CONCLUSION 

There  is  one  last  area  I  would  like 
to  discuss — the  issue  of  control  of  the 
program.  "Increase  local  control:  untie 
the  Federal  strings" — how  often  have 
we  heard  that  cry?  "Vet,  when  charges 
were  leveled  this  summer  that  local  pov- 
erty workers  were  involved  in  the  riots, 
these  same  critics  cried:  "Tighten  up 
the  controls"  Now,  let  me  ask:  When 
will  these  critics  make  up  their  minds? 
For  we  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  We 
cannot  tighten  Federal  controls  and 
loosen  them  at  the  same  time. 

I,  for  one.  have  made  up  mine:  I  think 
the  local  control  in  design  and  operation 
of  ix)verty  programs  is  unprecedented 
In  extent  and  crucial  to  its  success.  Pov- 
erty is  simply  not  subject  to  the  contours 
of  a  grand  design:  the  poverty  program, 
in  this  regard,  is  totally  different  from 
the  Federal  highway  program,  which  is 
susceptible  to  national  standards  and 
criteria.  I  think  the  extent  of  local  con- 
trol is  important  and  meaningful,  and 
I  reject  out  of  hand  the  assertion  that 
the  program  is  controlled  in  Washing- 
ton, and  that  local  programs  cannot 
show  initiative. 

The  poverty  program  is  without  paral- 
lel as  an  innovative  Federal  effort  at 
unraveling  a  problem  as  complex  as  so- 
ciety Itself.  I  am,  as  one  who  partici- 
pated in  the  development  of  the  initial 


program  and  the  subsequent  years' 
amendments,  proud  of  what  it  has  done. 
I  know  the  road  ahead  is  long  and  diffi- 
cult, but  I  think  the  changes  made  in 
this  year's  bill  are  constructive  and  will 
help  us  down  that  road  with  firm  con- 
viction and  deliberate  speed. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  once  again 
to  express  my  admiration  for  the  work 
of  the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  [Mr.  Clark].  He  Is  in  no  small  meas- 
ure personally  responsible  for  the  vast 
amount  of  thought  which  went  Into  the 
development  of  this  bill,  and  I  commend 
him  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
his  fiJie  statement. 

Senator  Kennedy's  aid  and  support 
throughout  the  subcommittees  exami- 
nation of  the  war  on  poverty  were  nota- 
ble. Senator  Kennedy  held  extensive 
hearings  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  par- 
ticularly helpful  In  the  subcommittees 
hearings  of  administrafcon  witnesses  and 
in  drawing  up  the  legislation  which  is 
now  pending. 

Senator  Kennedy's  amendments  in  the 
areas  of  health,  housing,  neighborhood 
centers,  and  the  elderly  have  greatly 
strengthened  the  bill  and  the  poverty 
program. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  support  and 
his  kind  comments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >  Mr.  Rol- 
lings in  the  chair  > .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  GFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS -CON  SENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
debate  on  the  Ribicoff-Percy  amend- 
ment to  the  instructions  of  the  motion 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  and  all  amendments 
thereto  be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the 
sponsor  of  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  GFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  mv  amendment  No.  367. 

The  PRESIDING  GFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  be  stated. 

The  lesislative  clfrk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment  (No.  367)  offered 
by  Mr,  Ribicoff,  for  himself  and  Mr 
Percy 

Mr,  RIBICGFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  GFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  'No,  367'  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  lieu  of  the  motion  by  Mr  Btrd  of  West 
Virginia  to  strike  out  title  n.  I  move  to  strike 
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title  n  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing: 

■•TITLE   ir— EMERGENCY    EMPLOYMENT 
ACT 

"SHORT   TITLE 

"SEC    201    This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1967'. 

"FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION     OF     PURPOSE 

"Sec  202.  'a)  The  Congress  finds  that  cer- 
tain communities  and  areas  in  the  Nation  are 
presently  burdened  by  severe  unemployment 
;inu  underer.^ployment.  Such  areas  contain 
large  concentrations  or  proportions  of  per- 
sons who  are  unable  to  obtain  jobs  In  regu- 
lar competitive  employment  because  of  lack 
of  education,  occupational  skill,  or  work  ex- 
perience and  because  of  artificial  barriers  to 
emplovment  and  occup-iiional  advancement. 
This  situation  Is  aggravated  by  migration  of 
unskilled  rural  residents  to  urban  areas. 
Many  of  the  affected  areas  are  doubly  han- 
dicapped by  the  lack  of  sufScient  Jobs  for 
all  the  potential  labor  force.  This  condition 
Is  destructive  of  human  dignity  and  results 
in  a  loss  of  national  productivity.  In  many 
loculitles  the  problem  has  reached  crisis  pro- 
portion by  contributing  to  social  unrest  and 
civil  disorder. 

"(b)  At  the  same  time  there  Is  a  huge 
backlog  of  need  for  additional  public  services 
and  public  facilities  in  such  fields  as  those 
which  il)  contribute  to  the  development  of 
human  potential.  {2i  better  the  conditions 
under  which  people  live,  learn,  and  work,  and 
1 3)  aid  in  the  development  and  conservation 
of  natural  resources. 

"(c)  Therefore,  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  provide  meaningful  employment  op- 
portunities in  public  service  and  other  activi- 
ties which  will  relieve  severe  unemployment 
in  urban  and  rural  areas  and  contribute  to 
the    national    Interest    by    fulfilling    unmet 

needs. 

"eligible  areas 

"Sec  203.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (here- 
after referred  to  ao  the  'Secretary')  shall 
designate  urban  and  rural  axeas  to  Ise  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  title.  Such  areas 
shiiU  contain  a  high  concentration  or  pro- 
portion of  low-income  families  and  Indi- 
viduals and  shall  have  severe  problems  of 
unemployment  and  underemployment.  They 
rc.xy  be  defined  without  regard  to  political 
boundaries. 

"FINANCIAL  assistance 

"Sec  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public 
Bgencles  and  private  organizations  for  part 
or  all  of  the  costs  of  programs  which  create 
meanlnrful  public  service  and  other  em- 
ployment opportunities.  He  shall  adopt  pro- 
cedures to  assure  ( 1 )  that  there  is  maximum 
emphasis  on  local  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility with  full  participation  of  and  maxi- 
mum cooperation  among  local  public  offi- 
cials, residents  of  eligible  areas,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  private  organizations  In  the 
establishment  of  programs  under  this  title. 
Including,  without  limitation,  the  determina- 
tion of  areas  and  participants  eligible  for 
assistance  and  the  selection  of  projects  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  th.it 
such  assistance  is  fully  coordinated  with 
programs  operated  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velonment  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  the 
Economic  Opnortunlty  Act  of  1964,  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
p:;litan  Djvelopment  Act  of  1966,  and  other 
rslevant   Federal   Acts. 

"(bi  Jobs  created  or  made  available  under 
this  title  may  include  services  and  support- 
ing facilities' in  such  fields  as  health,  pub- 
lic safety,  education,  recreation,  streets, 
parks  and  municipal  maintenance,  iiouslng 
and  neighborhood  improvement,  conserva- 
tion and  rural  development,  beautiflca- 
Uon,  and  other  fields  of  human  betterment 
and   public   improvement.  Such   Jobs  shall 


include  (1)  those  which  can  be  made  avail- 
able m-imedit.tely  to  persons  who  are  other- 
wise unable  to  oijtain  employment,  (2)  thoee 
which  provide  placement  resources  for  per- 
sons completing  training  under  titles  I  and 
V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and 
other  relevant  manpower  training  programa, 
and  (3)  those  which  use  the  skills  of  un- 
employed persons  in  areas  with  a  chronic 
labor  surplus.  Priority  shall  be  given  to  proj- 
ecu  which  are  labor  intensive  in  character. 
■(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  assure  that  U)  per- 
sons employed  In  jobs  created  by  this  title 
are  provided  opportunity  for  further  educa- 
tion, training,  and  necessary  supportive  serv- 
ices, including  those  provided  by  other 
relevant  Acts,  so  that  they  may  be  prepared 
to  obtain  regular  competitive  employment 
in  the  future;  and  (2)  that  maximum  effort 
Is  made  to  encourage  private  employers  to 
adopt  Innovative  approaches  which  create 
additional  Jobs  and  new  types  of  careers  for 
low-Income  and  disadvantaged  persons. 

"LOANS 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  loans  to  public  and  private  agencies 
for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment 
which  support  and  supplement  projects  car- 
ried out  by  participants  under  section  204. 

"(b)  Loans  authorized  under  this  section 
may  be  made  without  Interest  and  under 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

"ELIGIBLE    PARTICIPANTS 

■'Sec  206.  Participants  m  programs  under 
this  title  must  be  unemployed  or  low-Income 
persons  who  reside  in  eligible  areas  and  who 
meet  other  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Low  income  shall  be  defined  in  terms  of 
section  125  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964. 

"SPECIAL   CONDITIONS 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program  un- 
der this  title  unless  he  determines,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, that — 

"(1)  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projects  Involving  pohtical  parties,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
60  much  of  any  facility  as  Is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship; 

"(2)  the  program  will  not  result  In  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  servlcef,  or  result  in 
the  subst.cution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
In  connection  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  performed; 

"(3)  wages  paid  a  participant  shall  not  be 
lower  than,  whichever  is  the  highest  of  (A) 
the  minimum  wage  wlhch  would  be  appli- 
cable to  the  emplovment  under  the  Fair  Labor 
SUndards  Act  of  1938  if  section  6  of  such 
Act  appl;ed  to  the  participant  and  he  was  not 
exempt  under  section  13  thereof.  (B)  the 
State  or  local  minimum  wage  for  the  most 
nearly  comnarable  covered  employment,  or 
(C)  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  the  area 
for  similar  work. 

"(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate, contribute  to  the  occupational 
development  or  upward  mobility  of  indi- 
vidual participants. 

"(bi  For  proarr.ams  related  to  physical  im- 
provements preference  shall  be  given  to  those 
improvements  which  will  be  substantially 
used  by  low-Income  persons  and  families  In 
urban  neighborhoods  or  rural  areas  having 
concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-income 
persons  and  families. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  programs  under  this  title 
have  adequate  internal  administrative  con- 
trols, accounting  requirements,  personnel 
standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
eaective  use  of  funds. 

"(d)   Programs  approved  under  this  title 


shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupational  ad- 
vancement. Including  civil  service  require- 
ments which  restrict  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  the  disadvantaged. 

"REPORTS 

"Sec.  £08.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  the  progress  made  in 
implementing  this  title  and  suggestions  for 
Improvements  on  or  before  May  16,  1968.  No- 
vember 15.  1968.  and  on  or  before  May  15  and 
November  15  of  each  year  thereafter, 

"EMERGENCV     EMPLOTMENT    FU.ND 

"Sec.  209.  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  an  Emer- 
gency Employment  Fund.  To  provide  capital 
for  such  fund,  tlie  President  Is  authorized  to 
allocate  to  such  fund  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 
which  are  determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  be  available  to  carry- 
out  Federal  programs  which  are  not  directly 
and  primarily  related  to  the  national  defense. 
Sums  so  allocated  to  such  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wt-st  Virginia  renew  his 
unanimous-consent  request? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vireinia  Yes, 
The  PRESIDING  GFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICGFF.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  creation  of  an  emergency  employ- 
ment program  has  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
port. I  believe  we  can  accomplish  this 
goal  without  spending  any  additional 
Federal  money. 

Amendment  No.  367.  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  co.sponsored 
with  me.  authorizes  the  President  to 
transfer  up  to  2  percent  of  nondefense 
moneys  from  the  current  budget  into  an 
emergency  employment  fund. 

The  1968  budget  calls  for  $55  billion 
In  nondefense  spending.  Two  percent  of 
this  sum  would  yield  $1.1  billion— the 
amount  that  title  II  of  S.  2388  would  au- 
thorize each  year  to  create  emplovment 
opportunities  in  public  service  areas. 

Mr,  President,  the  most  obvious  fact 
in  America  is  that  a  good  job  at  an  ade- 
quate wage  is  the  key  to  providing  self- 
respect  for  an  IndUldual  and  proeress 
for  a  nation. 

Yet  unemployment  In  our  central  cities 
is  twice  the  national  rate.  A  recent  Labor 
Department  sur\-ey  of  10  big  city  slums 
showed  that  1  of  every  3  persons 
was  unable  to  earn  a  living.  The  same 
study  also  found  that  unemployment 
among  Negroes  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  19  was  as  high  as  40  percent. 

If  this  severe  employment  problem 
existed  at  a  time  when  there  were  no 
tasks  waiting  to  be  performed,  no  jobs 
that  needed  to  be  done,  that  would  be  one 
thing.  But  that  Is  not  the  case. 

There  are  today  a  total  of  5,3  million 
potential  jobs  In  the  public  service  field 
alone,  according  to  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Technology,  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress, 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  IT.  mean- 
ingful employment  opponunities  would 
be  prouded  in  such  fields  as  health,  rec- 
reation, public  safety,  education,  beauti- 
ficatlon,  municipal  ser\ices.  and  neigh- 
borhood development  and  improvement. 
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Jobs  are  the  number  one  priority  In 
America  today.  Survey  after  survey 
proves  that  much  of  the  violence  that 
has  struck  our  cities  stems  from  unem- 
ployment, and  that  disorder  often  comes 
from  persons  who  feel  they  have  no  stake 
In  society. 

However,  this  Is  also  a  time  when  our 
national  financial  commitments  are 
strained  to  the  utmost.  It  Is  obvious  that 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  are 
in  no  mood  to  vote  additional  expendi- 
tures. But  the  need  for  jobs  is  our  No.  1 
priority.  Other  expenditures  can  be  de- 
ferred. I  am  sure  that  2  percent  can  be 
found  in  items  of  less  priority  in  the 
domestic  budget.  Here  is  an  opportimity 
to  give  priority  where  the  need  is 
greatest. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
before  us  is  a  verj*  simple  one.  Hardly  a 
day  goes  by  that  we  do  not  hear  either 
from  an  urban  specialist  or  academician, 
a  mayor,  or  a  ghetto  resident  that  an 
immediate  priority  In  our  urban  areas  is 
jobs  And  who  amongst  us  can  deny  this? 
Is  not  man's  most  valuable  sisset  his  abil- 
ity to  find  and  maintain  meaningful  em- 
ployment? At  the  present  time  there  are 
3  million  able-bodied  men  and  women 
on  the  streets  of  America  looking  for 
jobs,  but  It  is  a  hopeless  search  for  the 
jobs  which  they  seek  and  are  prepared 
to  fill  do  not  exist.  Ironically,  at  the  same 
time,  there  are  millions  of  positions  go- 
ing begging  for  lack  of  adequately 
trained  persons  to  fill  them.  The  frus- 
trations to  the  community  as  a  whole  and 
the  indignities  to  the  p)erson  as  an  in- 
dividual that  this  situation  engenders  are 
obvious.  I  need  not  repeat  them  here. 

Even  the  most  ardent  supporter  of  title 
n  of  the  bill  under  consideration  will  ad- 
mit that  It  does  not  offer  the  final  or  long 
range  solution  to  the  unemployment 
problems  of  our  nation.  As  a  realistic 
advocate  of  the  program  I  argue  that  we 
have  an  emergency  situation  to  deal  with 
as  well  as  a  long  term  one. 

This  program  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
an  emergency  program.  It  should  be 
judged  on  those  terms.  I  do  not  advocate 
that  It  take  the  place  of  existing  or  fu- 
ture long  range  programs 

I  am  certain  that  everyone  in  this 
Chamber  knows  the  value  of  manpower 
training  and  retraining  and  most  of  us 
realize  what  a  tangled  mess  the  Federal 
manpower  programs  are  now  in.  There 
presently  exist  over  79  Federal  training 
and  education  programs  administered  by 
15  different  agencies  and  bureaus  The 
real  tragedy  is  that  one  find."?  example 
after  example  of  completely  uncoordi- 
nated training  programs  and  of  men  and 
women  training  for  jobs  which  do  not 
exist  Welfare  mothers  tell  me  stones  of 
leaving  their  children  home  alone  at 
night  in  order  to  participate  in  a  Fed- 
eral training  program  and  then,  after 
graduation,  not  being  able  to  f^nd  work 
in  the  field  for  which  they  have  prepared 
themselves  at  government  suggestion. 
Others  tell  of  taking  basic  education 
courses  which  brine  them  up  to  a  sixth- 
grade  level  In  reading  and  writing,  but 
then    discovering    that    a    ninth    grade 


literacy  level  is  needed  to  qualify  for  a 
job  training  program. 

In  not  assuring  that  these  programs 
are  properly  and  eCBciently  administered 
this  Congress  and.  to  a  greater  degree, 
this  administration  is  guilty  of  dashing 
untold  numbers  of  personal  dreams  and 
ambitions  on  the  part  of  low-income 
citizens.  In  a  real  sense  the  Great  Society 
has  failed  its  people.  Now  it  must  begin 
to  make  up  for  this  failure  by  giving 
some  of  Its  citizens  a  little  extra  help. 

The  emergency  job  program  will  do 
just  this.  It  will  give  an  extra  boost  to 
those  who  need  it  the  most.  This  pro- 
gram offers  much  more  than  a  job  and 
a  .steady  income.  The  program,  by  pro- 
viding employmert,  offers  dignity  to  the 
individual,  stability  to  the  family  and 
hope  to  the  community. 

All  this  being  so.  is  it  too  much  to  ask 
that  this  administration  accept  the 
emergency  job  program  as  a  priority  and 
cut  back  on  other  less  pressing,  less 
immediate  and  less  efficient  programs? 
I  tliink  not. 

The  amendment  which  Senator  Ribi- 
coFF  and  I  have  offered  today  would  give 
the  President  the  authority  to  set  the 
priorities  in  his  administration  by  cutting 
back  some  less  important  programs.  He 
would  be  authorized  to  use  up  to  $1.1 
billion  of  the  resultant  savings  the  first 
year  to  fund  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act. 

As  strongly  as  I  believe  that  such  a 
job  program  is  ncessary  I  just  as  strongly 
believe  it  would  be  wrong  for  us  to 
authorize  an  additional  $2,8  billion  at 
this  time  even  for  so  high  a  priority 
item  as  jobs.  With  a  projected  deficit 
of  $25  to  $30  billion  and  with  full  pro- 
posed 10  percent  surcharge  which  would 
bring  in  less  than  $5  billion  this  fiscal 
year,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  pull  in  our 
belts.  An  average  American  family  of 
four  with  a  $7,000  income  could  cer- 
tainly cut  back  2  percent  of  their  budg- 
et, or  $116,  if  necessary  to  meet  a  new 
urgent  need  rather  than  just  spending 
its  money  adding  to  its  debt.  Why  should 
we  not  do  the  same  thing  in  government? 

If  we  do  not.  the  resultant  inflation 
will  impose  a  stiff  penalty  on  millions  of 
American  families,  acting  most  harshly, 
as  inflation  does,  on  the  poor. 

With  a  S135  billion  budget,  no  one  can 
argue  that  there  Is  not  plenty  of  room 
to  tighten  our  fiscal  belts.  This  Govern- 
ment is  like  so  many  Americans — it  keeps 
talking  about  going  on  a  diet,  but  it  is 
all  talk  for  the  scales  never  show  a  loss 
of  weight.  Every  year  the  President  prom- 
ises economies  and  every  year  we  have  a 
larger  and  larger  budget.  The  more  we 
talk  about  dieting,  the  fatter  it  gets. 

The  President  often  criticizes  the  Con- 
gress for  not  permitting  him  to  econo- 
mize. Let  us  say  to  the  President — we  now 
authorize  you  to  cut  back  2  percent  on 
nondefense  spending  and  to  use  these 
funds  to  meet  an  emergency  situation  In 
our  Nation.  Let  us  assure  him  that  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  economize 
on  other  important  programs  in  order  to 
help  those  in  our  midst  who  need  emer- 
gency assistance. 

Mr,  President,  not  just  as  Senators, 
but  as  Americans,  let  us  wake  up  to  the 
need  and  set  our  priorities.  What  is  more 


important  than  the  dignity  and  fulfill- 
ment of  meaningful  employment? 

I  therefore,  Mr.  President,  offer  co- 
sponsorship  and  support  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  as  a 
possible  means  of  meeting  this  emergency 
situation  by  providing  legislation  tliat 
will  end  on  June  30,  1968,  to  deal  with 
this  immediate  future  period,  which  we 
do  consider  an  emergency  period  inso- 
far as  it  involves  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding jobs  for  Americans  who  urgently 
need  useful  and  gainful  employment,  and 
the  sense  of  dignity  that  can  only  come 
with  a  job  and  a  chance  to  earn  one's 
own  living. 

We  offer  this  amendment  as  a  means 
of  shifting  priorities  from  less  essen- 
tial items  to  an  essential  item  of  high 
priority  and  urgent  need,  in  both  our 
rural  and  urban  communities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
question  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
pending  amendment.  The  purposes  are 
good.  I  have  great  respect  for  both  of 
these  dedicated  Senators,  However, 
speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  think  the  Senate 
should  have  a  word  of  caution, 

I  do  not  care  who  the  President  is  or 
to  what  party  he  might  belong,  when 
we  transfer  to  the  President  the  power 
to  determine  priorities,  after  both  our 
branches  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  and  the  com- 
mittees of  conference  have  thrashed  out 
and  determined  the  priorities  on  behalf 
of  the  Congress — in  which  body  the  Con- 
stitution vests  this  power  and  respon- 
sibility— we  are  liable  to  run  into  a  good 
deal  of  trouble. 

In  principle  I  think  it  is  a  violation  of 
constitutional  intent,  but  I  also  would 
suggest  to  the  Senate  that  it  might  find 
itself  very  much  disappointed  in  the  pos- 
sible results. 

We  have  just  been  going  through  a 
long  committee  of  conference  on  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  Labor-HEW,  The 
committee  felt  with  respect  to  that  ap- 
propriation bill  that  a  certain  amount 
of  money  should  go  to  Impacted  school 
areas.  The  committee  felt  that  a  certain 
amount  should  go  to  a  long-established 
and  well-working  program  of  national 
defense  education  funds  in  which  I 
think  almost  every  superintendent  of 
schools  and  school  principal  in  the  coun- 
try are  interested. 

The  President,  I  am  quite  sure,  is  not 
In  sympathy  with  those  programs  at  this 
time. 

The  Appropriations  Subcomm.ttee  on 
Transportation  has  seen  fit  to  add  funds 
for  air  safety,  for  the  policing  of  the  air, 
for  observation,  for  personnel,  and  for 
devices  to  insure  the  safety  of  those 
flying.  The  President  does  not  ?.ppro\p 
of  the  addition  of  those  funds. 

It  would  be  all  right  if  the  2-percent 
leeway  were  restricted  to  tlie  poverty 
program,  to  shifting  programs  within  the 
poverty  program  itself.  However,  when 
we  transfer  to  the  President  the  pov.er  to 
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establisli  priorities  all  along  the  line  on 
nondefense  spending,  we  will  suddenly 
wake  up  and  find  that  our  studied,  final 
decision  on  very  delicate  and  sensitive 
matters  will  have  been  nullified  by  our 
own  action. 

We  will  begin  to  hear  from  our  school 
of&cials  and  those  who  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  airports 
and  air  safety.  We  will  hear  from  the 
people. 

The  committees  in  both  bodies  of  Con- 
gress have  acted  upon  the  matter.  I  feel 
that  in  spite  of  the  good  objectives  of 
the  pending  amendment,  to  take  this  un- 
precedented step  of  surrendering  to  the 
Executive  the  power  to  establish  prior- 
ities after  we  have  gone  clear  through 
the  legislative  process — from  the  House 
committee  to  the  House,  from  the  Sen- 
ate committee  to  the  Senate,  and  from 
there  to  the  conference  committee,  and 
finally  to  a  decision— would  be  a  veiT 
dangerous  precedent  to  set. 
I  must  oppose  the  amendment. 
I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  for  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, However,  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  almost  every  member  of  that  com- 
mittee feels  this  would  set  an  extremely 
dangerous  precedent. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
mvself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
true  that  the  action  we  seek  to  achieve  is 
unprecedented.  However,  we  live  in  un- 
precedented times. 

It  becomes  very  obvious  as  we  study 
the  basic  problems  of  the  cities  of 
America  that  the  key  problem  today  is 
jobs.  That  is  the  view  of  everyone, 
whether  they  be  sociologists,  mayors,  or 
people  living  in  the  ghettos. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  Congress 
is  reluctant  either  to  spend  the  money 
and  appropriate  the  funds,  or  to  raise 
taxes  to  supply  the  funds  needed  for  pro- 
grams such  as  this. 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  must 
make  a  choice.  If  we  are  unwilling  to 
raise  taxes  and  are  unwilling  to  appro- 
priate the  money,  then  I  believe  we  have 
a  duty  to  start  setting  priorities.  And  if 
we  ourselves  are  unwilling  to  set  certain 
priorities,  I  see  nothing  wrong  with 
allowing  these  priorities  to  be  set  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that,  whether 
we  will  it  or  not,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  does  have  the  authority  to 
withhold  spending  if  he  is  dissatisfied 
with — or  finds  that  he  does  not  have  the 
funds  with  which  to  carry  out — programs 
that  Consress  authorized, 

I  recall  that  in  1961,  after  Congress 
had  adjourned,  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy— I  having  been  a  member  of  his 
Cabinet — called  the  Cabinet  together  and 
asked  us  to  hold  back  on  the  spending  of 
various  appropriations^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr,  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  2  minutes. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF,  Mr,  President,  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  did  withhold 
the  spending  of  a  substantial  sum  of 
monev.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  it 
involved  a  sum  of  $100  million  in  funds 
that  Congress  had  voted  to  appropriate. 
And  no  one  raised  the  question  of 
whether  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  the  authority  to  with- 
hold these  funds. 

We  have  a  basic  problem  that  we  must 
decide.  We  should  either  vote  the  money 
and  raise  the  taxes,  or,  if  we  are  unwill- 
ing to  take  these  steps,  we  should  set 
priorities. 

The  needs  are  present  and  very  great 
This  program  is  so  important  that  we 
should  at  least  give  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  determine  the  priorities  that 
are  so' vital  to  the  future  of  our  comitry. 
Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr, 
President,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes, 

Mr,  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  said  is  perfectly  true.  We  do  have 
precedents,  I  think,  for  impoimding  and 
withliolding  funds. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  courts  have 
ever  passed  on  that  privilege.  However, 
in  a  sense  It  is  exercising  an  item  veto. 
Let  us  concede  that  it  is  true.  No  one 
has  questioned  it.  However,  it  is  one 
thing  to  withhold  money  and  not  spend 
it.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  have  the 
ability  and  the  power  to  decide  that  some 
particular  program  that  Congress  has 
decided  is  highly  important  is  not  im- 
portant or  not  as  important  as  others, 
and  to  take  money  from  that  program 
and  expend  it  in  a  way  that  Congress  did 
not  see  fit  to  authorize. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  commend 
him  for  what  he  has  to  say.  Congress 
has  not  met  its  responsibility  either  in 
holding  down  expenditures  or  in  being 
careful  about  priorities. 

I  have  much  sjTnpathy  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois.  How- 
ever, merely  because  we  do  not  face  up 
to  our  responsibilities  in  one  respect,  we 
are  not  going  to  improve  things  by  trans- 
ferring to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  right  to  exercise  this  power. 
Congress  might  as  well  go  home,  if  that 
is  going  to  be  its  future  policy. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes, 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  there  are  250  programs  in  the 
Federal  Government  today  that  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  city.  That  is 
the  informal  count  we  have  received 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Last  year  the  mayor  of  Oakland  ap- 
peared before  our  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  and  said  that 
they  had  taken  an  inventory  and  found 
that  there  were  some  140  Federal  pro- 


grams  in   which  the   city   of   Oakland 
alone  was  involved, 

I  have  before  me  the  catalog  of  the 
Federal  assistance  programs  put  out  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
This  newest  catalog  hsts  459  channels 
through  which  Federal  help  and  dollars 
can  flow  to  cities.  States,  and  individuals. 
We  are  in  a  ridiculous  situation.  We 
pass  program  after  program,  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
the  Congress  are  equally  at  fault. 

For  we  rarely  stop  to  think  about  what 
America  needs  most.  We  keep  voting 
piecemeal  programs  until  they  become 
astronomical  in  number  and  in  amount. 
We  think  they  will  solve  everything.  Yet 
when  we  look  at  the  problems,  in  depth, 
we  finally  realize  that  we  can  make  our 
greatest  impact  on  problems  of  poverty 
and  disorder  in  our  cities  by  providing 
job  opportunities. 

In  1966,  the  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress  studied  this  problem.  They 
pointed  out  that  there  were  5.3  million 
potential  jobs  in  the  public  ser\ice  field. 
In  medical  institutions  and  health  serv- 
ices, there  were  1.2  million;  In  educa- 
tional Institutions,  1.1  million;  in  na- 
tional beautification,  1.3  miUion;  In 
welfare  and  home  care.  700.000;  In  pub- 
lic protection,  350.000;  in  urban  renewal 
and  sanitation,  650,000 — some  5,3  mil- 
lion jobs,  that  were  not  leaf-raking  and 
"make-work"  tasks,  but  were  both  pro- 
ductive and  in  the  public  Interest, 

'When  you  consider  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment in  our  central  cities,  and  when 
you  study  the  riots  across  America,  you 
see  that  teenaged  youngsters,  without 
jobs,  oft€n  are  in  the  forefront  of  the 
riots.  We  must  reahze  that  jobs  are  the 
important  key  to  the  self-respect  that 
can  help  eliminate  violence  and  help 
solve  the  crisis  of  the  cities. 

I  believe  that  the  program  submitted 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  is  a  worthwhile  program.  But 
the  weakness  of  that  program  is  that  at 
a  time  of  national  stress  and  national 
shortage  of  funds,  they  are  voting  $2.8 
billion.  We.  as  realistic  men.  know  that 
Congress  will  not  spend  $2,8  billion.  But 
if  jobs  are  as  important  as  the  committee 
says — and  I  agree  that  they  are — then 
we  have  a  duty  to  determine  how  we  will 
set  and  reach  this  priority, 

Mr.  PERCY,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  RIBICOFF,  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr,  President,  I  have 
great  regard  for  the  comments  made  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  I  cer- 
tainly respect  the  judgments  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
I  have  a  reverence  for  the  operation  pro- 
cedures that  have  been  developed  over  a 
period  of  many  years  in  this  body. 

But  I  believe  that  sometimes  emer- 
gency conditions  require  carefully  cal- 
culated and  carefully  controlled  innova- 
tions. The  control  placed  upon  this  in- 
novation would  be  that  it  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  discretion  of  the  President,  It 
would  not  involve  additional  funds.  It 
would  involve  a  tran.sfer  of  funds.  It 
would  be  strictly  limited  to  1  year. 
The  authority  would  end  on  June  30, 
1968.  We  have  an  election  coming  up. 
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and  I  have  great  faith  In  the  electoral 
process. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  able  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  rightfully  indicated 
that  If  the  President  chose  to  cut  beck, 
say,  the  air  safety  program  or  the  school 
milk  program,  you  would  have  enraged 
citizens,  and  you  would  have  school  su- 
perintendents msJclng  complaints  to 
Congress.  But  the  man  who  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  making  that  decision  would 
be  the  President.  Presumably,  he  would 
be  running  for  reelection,  and  he  would 
be  held  accountable  for  having  made  that 
decision.  I  believe  we  can  have  sufficient 
confidence  In  the  President  of  the 
United  States — one  of  the  only  two  offi- 
cers elected  by  all  the  people  of  this 
country— to  use  discretion,  to  consider 
this  an  emergency,  to  apply  these  funds 
only  as  would  be  prescribed  in  the  meas- 
ure, and  to  put  them  to  work  where 
those  conditions  exist  today  that  have 
created  in  our  cities  an  emergency  con- 
dition. 

We  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  the 
long,  hot  summers,  but  they  come  only 
once  a  year.  When  I  met  yesterday  with 
the  leaders  of  nine  of  the  Youth  Corp.s 
centers  in  New  York,  each  of  them  in 
turn  said.  "Now,  this  authority  for  the 
summer  Jobs  Is  over,  but  where  are  the 
boys?  Back  on  the  streets."  Perhaps  the 
weather  is  cooler,  but  the  condition  is 
just  as  bad  as  it  was  before,  and  we  need 
something  that  is  year-round:  because 
the  frustration,  the  bitterness,  and  the 
discontent  exist  year-round.  The  hot 
summers  are  just  the  top  of  the  ice- 
berg. The  remainder,  which  is  not  show- 
ing, Is  the  fact  that  society  has  some- 
how not  met  the  need  of  these  people, 
who  do  want  work  but  do  not  have  the 
skill  and  training  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other— perhaps  because  of  their  fault. 
perhaps  the  fault  of  society,  or  perhaps 
a  combined  fault. 

This  emergency  situation  calls  for  some 
innovation.  This  is  a  carefully  controlled 
situation.  If  it  did  not  work,  we  could 
easily  cancel  the  authority.  The  author- 
ity would  not  be  extended  beyond  June 
30.  1968.  Certainly,  we  would  hold  the 
President  accountable  for  every  decision 
he  made.  His  commission,  which  already 
has  been  appointed,  has  indicated  in- 
formally and  in  conversations  that  hous- 
ing and  jobs  are  the  two  most  urgent 
problems  they  face.  We  are  simply  trying 
to  find  a  way  to  meet  the  problems  with- 
out adding  to  the  deficit,  without  adding 
to  the  fires  of  inflation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovERNl  be  permitted  to  speak  for  not 
to  exceed  3  minutes,  to  submit  a  confer- 


ence report,  and  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISPOSITION  OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
DEPOSITED  TO  THE  CREDIT  OF 
THE  CHEYENNE -ARAPAHO  TRIBES 
OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Presiding  Officer  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  on 
S.  1933,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  judgment  funds  now  on  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1933'  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes 
of  Oklahoma  which  was  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  distribute  and  ex- 
pend the  funds  on  deposit  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of  OkJahoma  that 
were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  October  31, 
1965  (79  Stat.  1133).  In  satisfaction  of  the 
settlement  and  compromise  of  claims  of  said 
tribes  against  the  United  States  in  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  in  dockets  numbered 
.329A  and  329B.  together  with  the  interest 
accrued  thereon,  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  2.  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
said  funds  shall  be  held  In  trust  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  education  and  scholar- 
ships for  members  of  said  tribes  pursuant 
to  a  trust  agreement  to  be  made  and  entered 
into  by  and  between  said  tribes,  as  grantor, 
and  a  national  banking  association  located 
m  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  as  trustee,  which 
trust  agreement  shall  be  authorized  and  ap- 
proved by  the  tribal  governing  body  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
distribute  remaining  ftmds  per  capita  to  all 
persons  alive  on  the  date  of  this  Act  whose 
names  appear  on  the  membership  roll  of  the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho  Trlbec  of  Oklahoma  or 
who,  on  the  date  of  this  Act.  were  eligible 
for  membership,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"enroUees".  as  follows: 

(a)  a  share  payable  to  an  enrollee  not  less 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age  shall  be  paid 
directly  in  one  payment  to  such  enrollee, 
except  as  provided  In  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)   of  this  section; 

(b)  a  share  payable  to  an  enrollee  dying 
after  the  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  distributed 
to  his  heirs  or  legatees  upon  the  filing  of 
proof  of  death  and  Inheritance  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  his  au- 
thorized representative,  whose  findings  and 
determinations  upon  such  proof  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive:  Provided,  That  If  a  share 
of  such  deceased  enrollee.  or  a  portion 
thereof.  Is  payable  to  an  heir  or  legatee  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  under  legal  dis- 
ability, the  same  sh.all  be  paid  and  held  In 
trust  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
sec  Hon; 

(c)  a  share  or  proportional  share  payable 
to  an  enrollee  or  person  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  or  to  an  enrollee  or  person  under 
legal  disability  shaU  be  paid  and  held  in 
trust  for  such  enrollee  or  person  pursuant  to 
a  trust  agreement  to  be  made  and  entered 
Into  by  and  between  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  as  grantor,  and  ..  ::-- 
tlonal  banking  association  located  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  as  trustee,  which  trust 
agreement  shall  be  authorized  and  approved 


by  the  tribal  governing  body  and  approved 
by  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec  4.  (a)  All  claims  for  f)er  capita  shares. 
whether  by  a  living  enrollee  or  by  the  heirs 
or  legatees  of  a  deceased  enrollee,  shall  be 
filed  with  the  area  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  .'Vnadarko,  Oklahoma,  not 
later  ihan  three  years  from  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  this  Act.  Thereafter,  all  claims  and 
the  right  to  file  same  shall  be  forever  barred 
and  the  unclaimed  shares  shall  revert  to  the 
tribes. 

(b)  Tribal  funds  that  revert  to  the  tribes 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
including  Interest  and  income  therefrom,  may 
be  advanced  or  expended  for  any  purpose 
that  is  authorized  by  the  tribal  governing 
body. 

Sec.  5.  No  part  of  any  funds  distributed 
or  held  in  trust  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  in- 
come taxes. 

Sec.  6.  Funds  distributed  and  payments 
made  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  held  to  be 
•other  income  and  resources"  as  that  term  is 
used  in  sections  2ia)(10)lA),  402(a)(7), 
1002(a)(8).  and  1402(a)(8)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  302(a) 
(10)  (A),  602(a)(7),  1202(a)(8),  and  1352 
(a)(8)). 

Sec.  7.  (a)  All  costs  Incident  to  making  the 
payments  authorized  by  this  Act.  including 
the  costs  of  payment  roll  preparation  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  distribute 
said  funds,  shall  be  paid  by  appropriate 
withdrawals  from  the  Judgment  fund  and 
interest  on  the  judgment  fund,  using  the 
Interest  fund  first. 

lb)  In  the  event  that  the  £um  or  money 
reserved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
pay  the  costs  of  distributing  said  funds  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  actually  necessary  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  the  money  remain- 
ing shall  revert  to  the  tribes  and  may  be 
advanced  or  expended  for  any  purpose  that 
Is  authorized  and  approved  by  the  tribal 
governing  ixxly. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment,  with  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  4  of  the  amendment  adopted  by  the 
House,  strike  section  6  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that 
as  introduced  by  the  distin:,ui3hed  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Har- 
ris! for  himself  and  his  colleague,  Sen- 
ator MoNRONEY,  S.  1933  had  in  it  section 
6,  which  provides  that  funds  distributed 
under  the  act,  amounting  to  some  $15 
million,  should  not  be  held  to  be  "other 
income"  imder  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  hence  subject  to  contribution  under 
that  law.  However,  after  hearing.s  on  S. 
1933  conducted  by  the  Indian  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee on  August  9,  the  committee  con- 
curred in  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  that  the  sec- 
tion be  deleted. 

The  Department  pointea  out  that  it 
had  consistently  maintained  that  In- 
dians are  entitled  to  receive  assistance 
imder  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the 
same  basis  as  non-Indians.  Acceptance 
of  this  position  has  been  achieved. 

But  acceptance  of  benefits  under  the 
act  carries  with  it  assumption  of  respon- 
sibilities.  Payments   to   the   fimd   from 
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which  benefits  are  received  is  such  a  re- 
sponsibility. 

Thus,  the  deletion  of  section  6  from 
the  bill  was  still  another  step  forward 
in  making  Indians  full-fledged  Ameri- 
can citizens,  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
accept  responsibilities  as  well  as  benefits. 

The  committee  was  assured  by  respon- 
sible spokesmen  for  the  Cheyenne-Arap- 
aho Tribe  of  Oklahoma  that  the  tribe 
was  willing  to  accept  S.  1933  as  we 
amended  it. 

However,  the  companion  bill  in  the 
other  body,  H.R.  11847,  was  passed  on 
September  18  with  the  provision  exempt- 
ing the  per  capita  distribution  funds 
from  contribution  under  the  social  se- 
curity law,  and  the  text  of  the  House- 
passed  bill  substituted  for  the  text  of 
S.  1933  as  amended  and  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  August  21.  The  amendment  I 
am  proposing  would,  in  effect,  reinstate 
the  Senate  language. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  of  the  position  of  the  Cheyenne- 
Arapaho  Tribes  in  favor  of  the  Senate 
position  as  the  best  way  to  secure  the 
most  rapid  passage  of  this  measure,  I 
join  in  the  motion  just  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
correspondence  and  communications 
from  those  tribes  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record  as  follows: 

Clinton,  Okla., 

August  22,1967. 
Hon.  Fred  R.  Harris, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  Thank  you  for  your 
work  on  S.  1933.  Business  committee  now 
favors  the  complete  omission  of  section 
six  in  order  to  expedite  passage.  We  will  want 
House  to  pass  the  Senate  version  and  will 
notify  Edmonson  by  letter.  Will  you  secure 
the  flag  used  yesterday  over  the  Senate  for 
the  tribes''  This  may  be  a  presumptuous  re- 
quest but  I  know  you  understand  their  pa- 
triotism to  our  Nation  with  all  American 
Indians.  The  flag  will  have  great  m.eanlng  to 
the  members  of  the  tribes  and  I  will  appre- 
ciate it  If  you  can  fulfill  this  request. 
Very  sincerely. 

Lawrence  H.  Hart. 


Oklahoma  met  on  August  21,  1967  to  con- 
sider the  Senate  passage  of  S.  1933  aa 
amended. 

After  a  careful  and  thorough  deliberation 
the  Business  Committee  resolved  to  accept 
the  Senate  version.  We  feel  that  this  will  help 
to  expedite  passage  by  Congress.  We  also  are 
impressed  with  the  resisonlng  to  the  objec- 
tion of  Section  Six.  We  concur  with  the  ob- 
jection and  as  an  alternative  we  intend  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  work  on  S. 
1933.  Your  testimony  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs  for  and  in  be- 
half of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma  was  most  impressive. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Lawrence  H.  Hart. 
Chairman.  Cheyenne-Arapaho 

Business  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Advocate  General's  Corp*  In  the  Navy,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


Portland,  Oreg., 

October  2,   1967. 
Senator  Fred  R.  Harris, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC: 

Respectfully  request  passage  of  S.  1933  as 
amended    Cheyenne-Arapaho  Business  Com- 
mittee by  formal  action  favors  deletion  of 
section  six.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lawrence  Hart. 
Cheyenne-Arapaho  Chairman. 
CoNCHo.  Okla. 

Cheyenne  .and  Arapaho  Tribes, 

August  23.  1967. 
Re:  S  1933 

Senator  Fred  R.  Harris, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  The  Business  Com- 
mittee of   the   Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of 

CXIII 1737— Part  20 


MESSAGE   FPX)M   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  1564.  An  act  to  amend  the  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended;  and 

S.  2162.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Jan- 
uary 17.  1936  (49  Stat.  1094),  reserving  cer- 
tain public  domain  lands  In  Nevada  and 
Oregon  as  a  grazing  reserve  for  Indians  of 
Fort  McDermltt.   Nev. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  223'  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  the  Government- 
owned  long-lines  communication  facil- 
ities in  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  amendments,  in  which  It 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills. 
In  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1308.  An  act  to  establish  the  Saugus 
Iron  Works  National  Historic  Site  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  4772.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
taries concerned  to  direct  the  initiation  of 
allotments  of  the  pay  and  allowances  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  the 
purpose  of  making  deposits  under  section 
1035  of  title  10,  United  States  Code; 

HR.  4903.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding for  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  the  Ryukyu  Islands; 

H.R.  5943.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  method  of  com- 
puting retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine 
Corps; 

HR  8632.  An  act  to  amend  section  40c(l) 
and  52a  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  re- 
allocat*  part  of  the  filing  fee  from  the  clerks 
earnings  to  the  referees'  salary  and  expense 
fund; 

H.R.  9796.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  in 
existence  and  new  loans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee; 

H  R.  11767.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  adjust  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  comprising  the  U.S.  Naval  Sta- 
tion, Long  Beach,  Calif.;  and 

H.R.  12910.  An    act   to   establUh    a   Judge 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Tlie  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  1308.  An  act  to  establish  the  Saugus 
Iron  Works  National  Historic  Site  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4772  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
taries concerned  to  direct  the  initiation  of 
allotments  of  the  pay  and  allowances  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Armed  Forces  far  the 
purpose  of  making  deposits  tuider  section 
1035  of  title  10,  United  States  Code; 

H.R.  4903.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding for  Uie  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  the  Ryukyu  Islands; 

H.R.  5943.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  method  of  com- 
puting retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine 
Corps; 

H.R.  9796.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  in 
existence  and  new  loans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  11767.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  adjust  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  comprising  the  U.S.  Naval  Station, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.;  and 

HR.  12910  An  act  to  estabhsh  a  J  Jdge 
Advocate  General's  Corpe  in  the  Navy,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8632.  An  act  to  amend  section  40c(l) 
and  52a  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  re- 
allocate part  of  the  filing  fee  from  the  clerk's 
earnings  to  the  referees'  salary  and  expense 
fund;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ORDER  OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEY]  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  minutes,  for  the  submission  of  a 
confei-ence  reixirt.  and  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
his  courtesy. 


ACQUISITION  OP  CAREER  STATUS 
BY  TEMPORARY  GOVERN'MENT 
EMPLOYEES— CONTTRENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  iS.  1320)  to  provide  for 
the  acquisition  of  career  status  by  cer- 
tain temporary  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

«For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Sept.  28,  1967,  p.  27175, 
Congressional  Record.) 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  tx)  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  worked  out  a  good  bill.  Both 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 
bill  were  designed  to  provide  for  the  con- 
version of  certain  long-term  temporary 
employees  In  the  classified  and  postal 
service  to  career  status.  Both  commit- 
tees held  hearings  on  this  legislation  and 
heard  testimony  from  the  Civil  Ser\'lce 
Commission,  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  interested  Federal  employees  and 
Federal  employee  organizations. 

We  have  Ironed  out  certain  basic  pol- 
icy differences  between  the  House  and 


Senate  versions.  After  a  full  and  free 
conference,  and  after  a  cooperative  ses- 
sion with  our  counterparts  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  we  are  able  to 
recommend  a  final  version  which  will 
eliminate  a  serious  Inequity  in  present 
law  and  generally  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  civil  service. 

The  conference  report  provides  for  the 
conversion  of  temporary  Lndeflnite  or 
TAPER  employees  to  career  status  If  they 
have  3  years'  continuous  service,  pass  a 
suitable  noncompetitive  civil  service  ex- 
amination, are  otherwise  eligible  and 
qualified  for  the  position,  and  receive  a 
recommendation  from  their  agency  for 
conversion  to  a  career  appointment.  In 
the  case  of  postal  employees,  the  legal 
ratio  of  five  regular  employees  for  each 


one  substitute  will  be  maintained,  and 
conversions  will  take  place  only  when 
suitable  vacancies  occur. 

The  Whitten  amendment,  imposing  a 
limitation  on  the  total  number  of  perma- 
nent employees  in  the  Government, 
which  was  enacted  in  1951  and  which 
has  been  revised  from  time  to  time  since 
then,  is  repealed. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  have  in- 
serted In  the  Record  an  analysis  of  the 
differences  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills  and  a  statement  of  the  agree- 
ment on  each  point  reached  by  the  con- 
ference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  the  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Senate  vertion 
Senate    excludes    any    term    appointment, 
overseas   limited    appointments   and   super- 
grades 

1.  Four  years'  service 

2.  Suitable  non-competltlve  examinations 

3.  Recommendation  by  superior  and  cer- 
tlflcaUon  that  work  Is  •'equivalent"  to  em- 
ployees appointed  competitively. 

4.  General  eligibility  and  quallflcatlon 


Has  a  different  section  of  the  blU  unre- 
lated to  clafislfled  service,  to  amend  postal 
statutes  (Utle  39)  rather  than  government 
employees  statutes  generally  (title  6) 

1.  I'our  years'  service 

2.  700  hours  satisfactory  work  each  year. 

3.  Suitable  noncompetitive  exam. 

4.  Recommendation  by  superior  and  cer- 
tification that  work  Is  equivalent  to  em- 
ployees appointed  competitively. 

Senate  requires  conversions  be  "stock- 
piled" awaiting  vacancies.  Regular  5  to  1 
ratio  will  continue  In  full  effect. 


S.   1320 — TAPER  Appointments  CoNrERENCS 

TYPE    or     APPOINTMENTS 

House  veTsion 
House  excludes  any  term  appointment  and 
supergrades 

CONVERSION    REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Three  years'  service 

2.  Suitable   noncompetitive,   unaesembled 
examination 

3.  Recommendation  by  superior  and  certi- 
fication that  work  is  "satisfactory." 

4.  General  eligibility  and  current  qualifica- 
tion.   

POSTAL   EMPLOYEES 

Postal  employees  are  Included  in  amend- 
ments to  title  5. 


Conference  agreement 
Senate  provision  adopted 


Conferees  have  agreed  to: 

(1)  Three  years'  service; 

(2)  Noncompetitive  examination; 

(3)  Reconunendatlon  by  superior  and  cer- 
tification of  "satisfactory"  ser/lce; 

(4)  General  eligibility  and  qualification. 


Postal  employees  Included  in  title  39;  other 
employees  included  In  title  5. 


Senate  limits  permanent  appointments  to 
number  necessary  "required  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  Federal  CtvU  Service." 

Senate  provides  120-day  grace  period  for 
the  first  group  of  employees  not  recom- 
mended for  conversion  before  they  are 
automatically  »ep€u^ted. 


CONVERSION    REQCTREMENTS   FOR    POSTAL   EMPLOYEES 

1.  Three  years'  service 

2.  700  hours  satisfactory  work  each  year. 

3.  Suitable    noncompetitive    unassembled 

exam. 

4.  Recommendation  by  superior  and  cer- 
tification that  work  Is  " satisfactory." 

RATIO  or  REGtTLARS  TO  StTBtfllTUTlS 

Hoiise  waives  ratio  requirement  but  poet- 
master  must  certify  that  other  substltutee 
having  career  appointments  will  not  lose  any 
regular  work. 

WHITTEN  AMENDMENT 

House  ha«  no  limiting  language. 


Conferees  have  agreed  to: 

(1)  Three  years'  service; 

( 2 )  700  hours'  satisfactory  work  each  year; 

(3)  Noncompetitive  examination; 

(4)  Recommendation  by  superior  and  cer- 
tification of  "satisfactory"  service. 

Senate  provision  adopted. 


Senate  provision  Eulopted. 


EPTECnVE  DATES 

House  ha*  90-day  grace  period. 


House  provision  adop'ted. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  con- 
ference report.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act.  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportimity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Einployment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 


ident. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  so  fre- 
quently do  I  find  myself  in  sympathy 
with  the  views  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFF]  and  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  that 
it  is  with  great  reluctance  I  find  it  nec- 
essary to  oppose  the  amendment  they 
have  offered,  although  I  am  highly  sym- 
pathetic to  the  principles  which  Inspired 
It.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  had  offered  the 
same  amendment  in  committee  and  It 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  since  that  time  I  have 
changed  my  mind  on  this  matter  because 


I  think,  as  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  so  elo- 
quently expressed  it,  this  amendment 
would  abrogate  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess which  has  been  in  the  Congress  for 
these  many  years. 

If  we  leave  this  matter  up  to  the  ad- 
ministration to  determine  where  funds 
are  going  to  be  removed  from  other  pro- 
grams and  transfer  them  to  the  poverty 
program,  I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  find 
that  many  programs  which  we  have  all 
supported  in  our  own  districts  and  else- 
where will  be  nullified.  I  think  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  determine 
where  money  is  going  to  be  appropriated, 
how,  and  for  what  programs.  We  would 
violate  that  concept  imder  the  proposed 
amendment. 


In  addition,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
measure  because,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  later  on  which  I  hope  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  will  consider 
constructive,  and  a  compromise  which  a 
majority  on  both  sides  can  accept. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  so  that  I 
may  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
nothing  more  I  can  add  to  what  has  been 
said  except  to  say  that  at  the  Republican 
policy  luncheon  this  noon,  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions expressed  deep  concern  over  the 
procedure  suggested  by  mi'  two  distin- 
guished colleagues.  For  that  reason,  and 
for  other  reasons,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  amendment  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  ^      , 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  that  the  time  not  be  charged 
to  either  side.  ^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  wUl 
call  the  roll.  ^  ^  ^        „ 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  „ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  se- 
nior Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  with  some 
regret,  because  the  proposal  is  rather  al- 
luring, I  am  opposed  to  the  Riblcoff- 
Percy  amendment. 

The  key  clause  is  section  209,  which 
estabUshes  in  the  Treasury  an  emergency 
employment  fund.  The  section  further 
provides : 

To  provide  capital  for  such  fund,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  allocate  to  such  fimd 
not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  any  unobli- 
gated funds,  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  which  are  determined 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  be  available  to  carry  out  Federal  pro- 
grams which  are  not  directly  and  primarily 
related  to  the  national  defense. 

This  proposal,  to  me,  is  quite  unrealis- 
tic. In  the  first  place,  it  circumvents  the 
already  swollen  defense  appropriations. 
If  ahy  money  is  to  be  cut  to  provide 
funds  for  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  that  is  where  they  should  come 
from. 

I  think  the  debates  on  the  militarj-  au- 
thorization bills  and  the  Militarj,-  Ap- 
propriation Act  have  shown  quite  con- 
clusively, at  least  to  my  satisfaction,  that 
the  military-industrial-scientific  com- 
plex, which  has  pretty  nearly  taken  over 
this  country,  has  gotten  appropriations 
for  the  vast  expansion  of  military  activi- 
Ues  which  are  definitely  not  in  our  na- 
tional interest. 


We  have  been  having  a  debate  in  con- 
nection with  Vietnam  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  the  last  several  days.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr.  StennisI. 
who  probably  has  been  as  well  informed 
as  any  other  Senator  in  this  body  about 
the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war.  responded 
to  a  question  by  me  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  Is  running  about  $30  billion  a 
year. 

Mr.  President,  that.  In  itself,  is  more 
than  10  times  the  amount  which  this 
Emergency  Employment  Act  asks  to  be 
authorized.  The  remainder  of  the  mili- 
tary budget — Vietnam  is  less  than  one- 
half  of  it — is  still  susceptible  to  being 
cut  by  2  percent,  and  I  think  probably 
more.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  national  defense  appropria- 
tion from  the  areas  where  cuts  should  be 
made  under  the  Rlbicoff-Percy  amend- 
ment is  unwise  and  really  unfair.  I  re- 
iterate that  this  swollen  military  budget 
is  the  one  place  where  I  think  cuts  could 
easily  be  made.  For  that  reason  alone,  I 
would  oppose  this  amendment. 

However,  a  second  reason  for  opposing 
the  proposal  is  perhaps  best  expressed 
by  asking  a  question:  How  Is  the  Presi- 
dent going  to  determine  what  appropria- 
tion he  is  going  to  cut  by  2  percent?  He 
cannot  cut  in  on  the  national  debt  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  items  in  our 
budget.  Is  he  going  to  cut  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  space  program:  or  will  some 
say,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the 
space  program  is  directly  and  primarily 
related  to  the  national  defense?  I  do  not 
think  it  is,  but  Imagine  the  storm  which 
would  arise  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  If 
we  abandoned  the  effort  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon  in  order  to  pay  for  the  pov- 
erty program.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
should,  but  to  me  this  is  not  pragmatic- 
ally or  politically  feasible. 

Are  we  going  to  cut  back  on  the  Atomic 
Energj'  Commission  and  its  efforts  in 
support  of  the  peaceful  development  of 
atomic  energy?  Imtigine  what  that  lobby 
would  say  if  the  President  was  going  to 
cut  2  percent  from  that.  Are  we  going  to 
take  from  health  programs  and  social 
security  programs,  or  primary,  second- 
ary, and  higher  education  programs? 

Are  we  going  to  take  it  out  of  public 
works?  Are  we  going  to  take  it  out  of 
air  pollution  control?  Ar^  we  going  to 
take  It  out  of  water  pollution  control? 

We  would  not  dare  take  it  out  of  the 
highway  program,  would  we?  That  is  a 
sacred  cow.  Think  of  the  lobbyists  for 
the  highway  program  vho  would  be 
storming  the  ramparts  of  the  Senate  If 
2  percent  were  to  be  taken  out  of  that. 
I  have  great  sympathy  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  the  difficult 
situation  in  which  he  finds  himself,  but 
I  would  not  want  to  make  those  difficul- 
ties almost  insuperable  by  throwing  the 
Ribicoff  amendment  at  him  and  saying, 
"Look,  Congress  passes  the  buck  to  you. 
You  decide  where  these  programs  shall 
be  cut.  Do  not  ask  us  to  do  our  congres- 
sional duty  by  telling  :  ou  where  we  want 
the  appropriations  cut  to  pay  for  the 
poverty  program." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  very  much 
that  the  OEO  Act  would  sunlve  the  de- 
bate which  has  been  Instituted  on  the 


floor  of  the  Senate,  but  I  cannot  consci- 
entiously vote  for  the  Ribicoff-Percy 
amendment.  To  my  way  of  thinking.  It 
is  unfair  to  the  President.  It  is  unreal- 
istic in  terms  of  the  way  to  legii"ate.  to 
create  appropriations  for  Ladly  needed 
programs.  It  is  quite  wrong  in  excluding 
the  militarj-  budget  from  the  area  in 
which  the  cut  is  to  be  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twelve 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  14  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 

5  minutes.  ,^     .   ,  . 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  argu- 
ment of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Pennsylvania,  particularly  to  his  dire 
predictions  as  to  what  would  happen  if 
we  cut  back  on  the  multitude  of  pro- 
grams which  he  reeled  off. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  having  the  foresight  to  add 
title  II  to  the  poverty  bill— a  giant  step 
forward  in  trying  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  American  cities. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania would  not  have  taken  this  great 
step  that  will  cost  $2.8  billion  if  he  did 
not  think  it  was  important. 

But  if  we  really  believe  that  jobs  are 
the  No.  1  priority  in  America  today  in 
the  ghettos  and  cities  of  America,  then 
we  should  be  willing  to  say  that  if  we  do 
not  have  sufficient  funds,  then  we  will 
spend  our  money  on  the  matters  and  the 
programs  that  are  most  important. 

The  distinguished  Senator  was  absent 
from  the  Chamber  w-hen  I  pointed  out 
that  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Renewal  estimated  there  are  some 
250  urban  programs  The  latest  OEO 
catalog  indicates  there  are  459  programs 
through  which  Federal  funds  flow  to 
various  cities,  organizations,  and  indi- 
viduals. 

Basically,  if  the  various  committees  of 
Congress  have  not  taken  the  time  to  list 
the  priority  items  among  459  programs, 
then  I  believe  that  we  have  abdicated 
our  responsibility 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read  for 
a  few  moments  from  an  article  in  the 
publication  "Urban  America:  Goals  and 
Problems,"  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Urban  Affairs. 
The  article  was  written  by  Roger  Starr, 
who  is  the  executive  director  of  the  Citi- 
zens Housing  and  Planning  Council  of 
New  York.  He  writes: 

One  cannot  understand  the  riot*  without 
studying  the  psychological  structure  of  the 
rioters  and  their  sympathizers,  or  investigat- 
ing their  famllv  constellations,  education, 
and  personal  history.  Such  an  InvestlgaUon 
might  reveal  that  the  riots  themselves  are 
not  so  much  a  form  of  protest  as  a  form  of 
gratification:  that  they  express  the  extent  of 
the  disorganization  of  some  low-income 
Negro  families  as  well  as  the  economic  and 
social  deprivation  of  the  Negro  community 
as  ft  whole.  Such  an  investigation  might  re- 
veal that  this  family  dlsorganizaUon  Is  parUy 
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the  cause  of  the  conditions  complained  of. 
and  partly  an  etlect  of  those  conditions. 
FYom  this  point  of  view,  the  riots  become,  for 
those  engaged  In  them,  a  substitute  for  the 
gratiflcations  of  work,  and  the  socially  ac- 
ceptable masculine  satisfactions  of  family 
leadership. 

The  article  also  points  to  the  basic 
need  for  jobs  iii  establishing  the  .self- 
respect  of  the  individuals  who  are  riot- 
ing, the  gratification  of  having  a  job,  the 
need  of  the  people  for  self-respect,  so 
that  they  will  feel  they  have  some  mean- 
ing in  our  society. 

I,  for  one,  cannot  understand  the 
leadership  of  this  auizust  cjmmittee. 
which  was  willm?  to  face  the  problem 
and  the  need  for  jobs,  and  willing  to  say 
that  they  would  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  $2  8  biiiion  because  they  thought 
it  was  so  important,  even  though  we  are 
running  a  deficit  of  $29  billion  at  the 
present  Lime;  and  their  current  position 
of  being  concerned  that  if  an  element  of 
priority  was  introduced,  some  less  im- 
portant items  might  be  deferred  for  a 
year.  All  these  items  are  Important.  But 
the  time  ha=.  come  for  us  not  to  put  all 
our  faith  m  a  programmatic  approach, 
which  has  failed,  but  in  a  systematic  ap- 
proach based  on  priorities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  With  all  the  programs 
we  have  voted  on,  we  still  have  not 
achieved  the  objective  we  sought.  The 
reason  Is  that  we  have  not  gone  to  the 
root  of  the  basic  tiroblem  that  plagues 
the  ghettos  and  cities  of  America. 

The  No.  1  problem  that  cries  out  for 
priority  action  Is  for  jobs.  The  No.  2 
priority  Is  housing. 

I  da  not  believe  that  we  are  studi'lng 
the  problem  enough,  that  we  are  willing 
to  come  up  with  a  solution,  when  we  fear 
to  ask  the  President  to  temporarily  put 
aside  a  worthy  project  if  it  does  not  have 
the  priority  of  Jobs  and  housing — and  In 
this  case  we  are  talking  about  jobs. 

I  would  hope  that  since  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  unwilling  to  vote 
the  funds  or  to  vote  the  taxes  for  the 
No.  1  priority  of  the  cities  in  America, 
that  at  least  we  would  have  the  good 
Judgment  to  authorize  the  President  to 
defer  the  expenditure  of  programs  that 
are  of  less  importance  in  order  to  vote 
money  for  Jobs,  Jobs  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
his  committee  thought  were  so  important 
that  they  were  willing  to  authorize  $2.8 
billion  of  new  money. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  at 
that  point  for  a  question? 
Mr.  RIBICOPP.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  not  read  the 
entire  amendment,  but  when  we  talk 
about  setting  aside  2  percent,  is  that  the 

figure 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  Is  on  the  domes- 
tic budget. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  Is  that  2  per- 
cent in  any  given  project,  or  is  It  2  per- 
cent of  the  total? 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  is  2  percent  of  the 
total.  The  President  would  be  able  to 
make  the  choice  as  to  whether  he  would 
take  the  2  percent.  He  could  take  more 
than  2  percent  from  one  project,  or  noth- 
ing from  another. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  other  words,  there 
would  be  flexibility  there. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct, 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  would  not  be  what 
is  called  2  percent  across  the  board? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  No.  It  would  not  be. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  total  suni  al- 
located would  be  2  percent,  or  a  total  of 
$1.1  billion  that  would  be  taken  from  the 
overall  domestic  budget  of  approximately 
$55  billion;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.    BVRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
heed  the  cogent  arguments  presented  by 
the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania.  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  and  reject 
the  motion,  cosponsored  by  the  Senators 
from  Connecticut  and  Dlinois.  which 
would  substitute  instructions  for  the  in- 
structions in  the  motion  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Do   the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr   RIBICOFF   Yes 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on    the    amendment    has    been    yielded 
back   The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
ot  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  t>een  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  resumed. 
Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  MoNTOYAl,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse!  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr  Pastore]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.   I   announce   that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Baker]  Is 
necessarily  absent. 
The    Senator    from    Kentucky    [Mr. 


Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower  J  would  each  vote 
"nay.' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  14, 
nays  73,  as  follows; 
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YEAS— 14 


Brewster 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Long,  La. 

Ribicotf 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

aiuaibers 

Hiiiils 

^lO»ton 

Tydings 

Hartlte 

Percy 

NAYS— 73 

Ailcen 

Hansen 

Mondale 

Allott 

Halt 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Murph-T 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

MuskiP 

Bible 

Hill 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Holland 

Pearsoi 

Brooke 

Holllngs 

Pell 

Burdiclt 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Javitfi 

Rai.do.pL 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith 

Carlson 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Sparkman 

Church 

Kennedy,  H.'C. 

Spong 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Ster.nis 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Symington 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo. 

lalaiadge 

Dirksen 

Mai.bfield 

Thurmond 

Dommick 

McCarthy 

WllUa-iis,  N.J. 

Eastland 

MrClellan 

Williams.  Del. 

Fannin 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Fong 

McGovern 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Fulbright 

Mclntyre 

Young,  Ohio 

Grlffln 

Metcalf 

Gruening 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Baker 

Gore 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Russell 

Cooper 

Montoya 

Tower 

Ellender 

Morse 

Ervin 

Moss 

So  the  Ribicoff -Percy  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    37  1 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott).  I  call  up  amendment  No.  371, 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  <No.  371)  of  Mr. 
PROtTTY  is  as   follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  Instruction  to  strike  out 
title  II,  I  move  to  strike  title  II  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"TITLE     11— EMERGENCY     EMPLOYMENT 
ACT 

"SHORT  TtTLX. 

"Stc.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1967". 
"Part  A — EMEBGtNCT  Employment  Program 

"FINDINGS  AND  DEClJiKATlON  OF  PURPOSE 

"Skc.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  cer- 
tain communities  and  areas  In  the  Nation 


are  presently  burdened  by  severe  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment.  Such  areas 
contain  large  concentrations  or  proportions  of 
persons  who  are  unable  to  obtain  Jobs  in  reg- 
ular competitive  employment  because  of 
lack  of  education,  occupational  skill,  or  work 
experience  and  because  of  artificial  barriers 
to  employment  and  occupational  advance- 
ment. This  situation  Is  aggravated  by  migra- 
tion of  unskilled  rural  residents  to  urban 
areas.  Many  of  the  affected  areas  are  doubly 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  jobs  for 
all  the  potential  labor  force.  This  condition 
Is  destructive  of  human  dignity  and  results 
in  a  loss  of  national  productivity.  In  many 
localities  the  problem  has  reached  crisis  pro- 
portion by  contributing  to  social  unrest  and 
civil   disorder. 

"(b)  At  the  .same  time  there  Is  a  huge 
backlog  of  need  for  additional  public  services 
and  public  facilities  In  such  fields  as  those 
which  (1)  contribute  to  the  development  of 
human  potential.  (2)  better  the  conditions 
under  which  people  live,  learn,  and  work,  and 
(3)  aid  in  the  development  and  conservation 
of  natural  resources. 

"(c)  Therefore,  it  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
part  to  provide  meaningful  employment  op- 
portunities In  public  service  and  other  activ- 
ities which  will  relieve  severe  unemployment 
m  urban  and  rural  areas  and  contribute  to 
the  national  interest  by  fulfilling  unmet 
needs. 

"eligible  are.as 
"Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (here- 
after referred  \o  as  the  'Secretary')  shall 
designate  urban  and  rural  areas  to  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  part.  Such  areas 
shall  contain  a  high  concentration  or  pro- 
portion of  low-Income  families  and  Indi- 
viduals and  shall  have  severe  problems  of 
unemployment  and  underemployment  or. 
with  respect  t«  rural  areas,  problems  of  out- 
migration.  They  may  be  defined  without  re- 
gard to  pwlitlcal  boundarlee. 

"financial  assistance 
"Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public 
agencies  and  private  organizations  for  part 
or  all  of  the  costs  of  programs  which  create 
meaningful  public  service  and  other  employ- 
ment opportunities.  He  shall  adopt  proce- 
dures to'  assure  (1)  that  there  is  maximum 
emphasis  on  local  initiative  and  responsibil- 
ity with  full  participation  of  and  maximum 
cooperation  among  local  public  officials,  resi- 
dents of  eligible  areas,  and  representatives  of 
private  oreanlzatlons  in  the  establishment  of 
proeram.s  under  this  part,  including,  without 
Limitation,  the  determination  of  areas  and 
participants  eligible  for  assistance  and  the 
selection  of  projects  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  and  (2)  that  such  assistance  is 
fully  coordinated  with  programs  operated 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966,  and  other  relevant  Federal 
Acts. 

"(b)  Jobs  created  or  made  available  under 
this  part  may  include  services  and  support- 
ing facilities  in  such  fields  as  health,  public 
safety,  education,  recreation,  streets,  parks 
and  'municipal  maintenance,  housing  and 
neighborhood  improvement,  conservation 
and  rural  development,  beautification,  and 
other  fields  of  human  betterment  and  public 
Improvement.  Such  jobs  shall  Include  (1) 
those  which  can  be  made  available  immedi- 
ately to  persons  who  are  otherwise  unable  to 
obtain  employment.  (2)  those  which  provide 
placement  resources  for  persons  completing 
training  under  titles  I  and  V  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  and  other  relevant  man- 
power training  programs,  and  (3)  those 
which  use  the  skills  of  unemployed  persons 
in  areas  with  a  chronic  labor  surplus.  Priority 
shall  b«  given  to  projects  which  are  labor 
intensive  In  character.  ^. 


"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  assure  that  ( 1 )  per- 
sons employed  in  Jobs  created  by  this  part 
are  provided  opportunity  for  further  educa- 
tion, training,  and  necessary  supportive  serv- 
ices, including  those  provided  by  other  rele- 
vant Acts,  so  that  they  may  be  prepared  to 
obtain  regular  competitive  employment  In 
the  future;  and  (2)  that  maximum  effort  Is 
made  to  encourage  private  employers  to 
adopt  innovative  approaches  which  create 
additional  Jobs  and  new  types  of  careers  for 
low-income  and  disadvantaged  persons. 

"LOANS 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  loans  to  public  and  private  agencies 
for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment 
which  support  and  supplement  projects  car- 
ried out  by  participants  under  section  204. 

"(bi  Loans  authorized  under  this  section 
may  be  made  without  interest  and  under 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"ELIGIBLE  participants 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Participants  in  programs 
under  this  part  must  be  unemployed  or  low- 
income  pyersons  who  reside  in  eligible  areas 
and  who  meet  other  criteria  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  and  priority  shall  be  given  to 
persons  who  are  heads  of  families.  Low  In- 
come shall  be  defined  in  terms  of  section  125 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  "heads  of  families'  Includes  any  person 
who  contributes  more  than  one-half  of  the 
support  of  one  or  more  other  persons. 

"special    CONDITIONS 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program  un- 
der this  part  unless  he  determines,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, that — 

"(1)  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projects  Involving  political  parties,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  Is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship; 

"(2)  the  program  wlU  not  result  In  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers  or  impair 
exl.stlng  contracts  for  sen'lces,  or  result  in 
the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
in  connection  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  performed; 

"(3)  wages  paid  a  participant  shall  not  be 
lower  than,  whichever  Is  the  highest  of  (A) 
the  minimum  wage  which  would  be  appli- 
cable to  the  employment  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  if  section  6  of 
such  Act  applied  to  the  participant  and  he 
was  not  exempt  under  section  13  thereof, 
(B)  the  State  or  local  minimum  wage  for 
the  most  nearly  comparable  covered  employ- 
ment, or  (C)  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in 
the  area  for  similar  work: 

"(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate, contribute  to  the  occupational  de- 
velopment or  upward  mobility  of  Individual 
participants. 

"(b)  For  programs  related  to  physical  Im- 
provements, preference  shall  be  given  to 
those  improvements  which  will  be  substan- 
tially used  by  low-income  persons  and  fam- 
ilies'in  urban  neighborhoods  or  rural  areas 
having  concentrations  or  proportions  of  low- 
Income  persons  and  families. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations to  assure  that  programs  under  this 
part  have  adequate  internal  administrative 
controls,  accounting  requirements,  person- 
nel standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and 
other  policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote 
the  effective  use  of  funds. 

"(d)  Programs  approved  under  this  part 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
contribute  to  the  elimination  of  artificial 
barriers  to  employment  and  occupational 
advancement.  Including  civil  service  require- 
ments which  restrict  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  the  disadvantaged. 


"reports 
"Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  progress  made  In 
Implementing  this  part  and  suggestions  for 
Improvements  on  or  before  May  15,  1968,  No- 
vember 15,  1968.  and  on  or  before  May  15  and 
November  15  of  each  year  thereafter. 

"Part   B — Human   Investment   Job 
Training 
"Sec.  210.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
Human  Investment  Act  of  1967. 

"PURPOSE 

"Sec.  211.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
provide  Incentives  to  private  employers  other 
than  nonprofit  organizations  to  invest  in 
the  improvement  of  the  Nation's  human  re- 
sources by  hiring,  training,  and  employing 
persons  eligible  to  participate  In  programs 
as  provided  In  section  206  of  this  title. 
"definition 

"Sec.  212.  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  'employer'  means  any  private  person, 
corporation,  firm,  or  business  concern  which 
employs  more  than  ten  Individuals  in  a  trade 
or  business. 

"FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE    AND    REGULATIONS 

"Sec  213.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part,  the  SecretJiry  of  Labor 
is  authorized: 

"(a)  To  provide  financial  assistance  to  em- 
ployers lor  training  and  employment  costs 
Incurred  pursuant  to  a  plan  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  section  214.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to — 

"(1)  unusual  training  and  other  unusual 
services  for  a  limited  period  when  an  em- 
ployee might  not  be  fully  productive.  In- 
cluding, on-the-job  counseling,  day  care  and 
other  supportive  services: 

"(2)  all  or  part  of  employer  costs  of  send- 
ing recruiters  into  areas  of  high  concentra- 
tion of  unemployed  or  low-income  persons: 

"(3)  payments  to  permit  employers  to 
provide  employees  resident  in  such  areas 
with  transportation  to  and  from  work  or  to 
reimburse  such  employees  for  such  transpor- 
tation; and 

"(4)  unusual  overhead  costs  incurred  aa 
a  result  of  an  employee's  lack  of  education, 
training,  or  experience,  such  as  costs  of 
spoilage    of    work    or    of    added    managerial 

effort. 

"(b)    To  prescribe  regulations  to — 

"(1)  establish  criteria  to  achieve  an  equi- 
table distribution  among  the  States  of  pay- 
ments made  from  funds  reserved  under  this 
Act;  but  not  more  than  12.5  per  centum  of 
the  funds  so  reserved  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall   be   used   within   any   one   State; 

"(2)  provide  such  appUcation.  reporting. 
and  accounting  procedtu-es  as  he  deems 
necessary; 

"(3)  provide  for  an  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  subsection  in 
achieving  the  objectives  of  this  part; 

"(41  safeguard  against  abuses  of  any  in- 
centives provided  under  this  part.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  safeguards  against  the 
use  of  such  Incentives  in  order  to  transfer 
any  enterprise  from  one  area  to  another  and 
safeguards  designed  to  prevent  such  Incen- 
tives from  being  used  as  a  subsidy  for  normal 
operations;  and 

"(5)  assure  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  207(a)   of  this  title. 

"TRAINING    PLAN 

"Sec.  214.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
provided  under  this  part  except  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  a  plan  submitted 
by  an  employer  which  shall  be  reMsed  from 
time  to  time  as  requested  by  the  Secretary, 
the  provisions  of  which  shall  include: 

"(a)  The  title  and  description  of  the  job 
objectives  for  which  Individuals  are  to  be 
trained; 

"(b)  The  length  of  the  training  period; 

"(c)  A  schedule  listing  various  operations 
for  major  kinds  of  work  or  tasks  to  be 
learned   and  showing,  for  each,  Job   oi>era- 
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tlona  or  work,  taalu  to  be  performed,  and  the 
approximate  length  of  time  to  be  spent  on 
each  operation  or  taatc: 

"(d)  The  wage  or  salary  to  be  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  or  training,  at  each 
succeaslve  step  In  the  course  and  at  the 
completion  of  training; 

"(e)  The  entrance  wage  or  salary  paid  to 
employees  already  trained  In  the  kind  of 
work  for  which  the  Individuals  are  to  be 
trained: 

"(f)  The  number  of  hours  of  supplemental 
related  Instruction  required;  and 

'•(g)  Information  respecting  the  cost  of 
usual  training  and  other  usual  services  pro- 
vided employees  other  than  those  described 
In  secUon  206  of  this  title.  In  order  to  make 
them  fully  productive. 

"Sec.  215.  For  purpoeea  of  applying  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  any 
grant  received  by  an  employer  under  this 
part— 

"(a)  shall  not  be  Included  In  the  gross  In- 
come of  such  employer,  and 

"(b)  shall  not  be  treated  as  reimbursement 
for  expenses  incurred  by  such  employer  In 
his  trade  or  business. 

"PA«T    C ACTTHOalZATIONa,    Dt7BATION    OF 

PaOGRAM 

"S«c.  221.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  the  suc- 
ceeding fliscal  year. 

"Sec.  222.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  except  the 
provisions  of  section  205.  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $876,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968. 

"(b)  Of  the  funds  authorized  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  not  less  than  10 
per  centum  nor  more  than  20  per  centum 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  training  programs  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1963  for  persons  eligible  under  section  206  of 
this  tlUe. 

"(c)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
reserve  not  less  than  12.5  per  centum  nor 
more  than  37.5  per  centum  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  piart  B  of  this  title. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  loans  un- 
der section  205.  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  »50.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968. 

"(e)  Appropriations  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  remain  available  until  expended  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

t'NANIMOCS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
consultation  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSENl.  as  well  as  with  the  pro- 
ponent of  the  pending  amendment,  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  others,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  unanimous-consent  request 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Ordered,  That  on  Wednesday.  October  4. 
after  the  approval  of  the  Journal  there  be  a 
quorum  call  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a 
quoriim,  immediately  after  which  further  de- 
bate on  the  motion  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  (amendment  No.  371) 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  to  recommit  with  Instruc- 
tions S.  2388.  a  bill  to  provide  an  Improved 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  continued  of>eratlon  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  programs,  to  authorize  an 


Emergency  Employment  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  be  limited  to  20  mlnutea  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from   West  Virginia    (Mr.  Byrd). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  just  to 
make  it  clear,  Senators  have  unlimited 
time  today  and  tonight,  as  long  as  they 
wish  to  remain  in  session,  to  debate  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes:  the  limitation 
does  not  begin  until  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  at  what  time  he  intends  to  have 
the  Senate  convene  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ten  o'clock.  We  al- 
ready have  an  order. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  inquire  whether  amendments  to 
the  Prouty  amendment  would  be  in 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  if  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  agreed  to. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  yes- 
terday we  had  very  considerable  discus- 
sion of  the  situation  in  Vietnam,  and  I 
think  it  ranged  into  the  question  of  the 
conduct  of  that  struggle. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wUl  yield.  I  suggest  that  the 
Chamber  be  cleared  and  that  there  be 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chamber  will  be  cleared,  and  we  will 
have  order.  All  attaches  whose  presence 
is  not  needed  in  the  Chamber  will  remove 
themselves  from  the  Chamber. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  directed  to 
see  that  these  instructions  to  clear  the 
Chamber  are  carried  out. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  inquiry  has  been  made  of 
me  about  what  seems  like  dissident  views 
that  have  been  expressed  on  this  ques- 
tion of  Vietnam,  and  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  the  minority  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  have  stated  over  and  over  again  that 
the  Republican  Party  umbrella  is  ample 
for  all  purposes  and  for  all  shades  of 
opinion.  I  have  only  two  concerns.  The 
first  is.  of  course,  that  we  do  not  try  to 
invade  the  constitutional  prerogative  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  article  of  the  Constitution 
does  give  to  the  Congress  the  power  of 
the  purse.  And.  in  exercise  of  that  power. 
we  can  discipline  virtually  everything  in 
Government. 

The  Congress  also  is  the  exclusive  law- 
making body  In  our  form  of  government, 
and  we  can  abolish  every  bureau.  We  can 
abolish  nearly  every  agency.  We  cannot 
abolish  the  Presidency  or  the  Supreme 


Court  because  they  are  constitutional 
offices.  However,  with  those  exceptions 
we  can  go  pretty  far  in  exercising  our 
exclusive  function  as  the  one  and  only 
lawmaking  body.  The  fact  that  a  whole 
body  of  administrative  law  has  developed 
in  this  country  was  only  possible  under 
a  delegation  of  power  by  Congress. 

So.  we  have  the  power  of  the  purse,  and 
when  the  Constitution  made  the  Presi- 
dent the  Commander  in  Chief,  it  tendered 
to  him  the  sword  of  the  country.  And  that 
Includes  not  only  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign relations,  but  also  the  conduct  of 
any  struggle  or  hostility  in  which  we 
might  be  engaged. 

The  only  other  concern  I  have  is  about 
my  own  conduct  in  this  matter.  I  want 
to  be  sure  it  is  in  conformity  with  my 
conscience  and  my  conviction.  Beyond 
that.  It  does  not  make  any  difference, 
because  my  responsibility  is  to  explore 
for  the  facts,  to  ascertain  as  much  as 
I  can  on  a  given  subject,  and  then  to 
exercise  an  independent  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  I  have  not  failed 
to  do  that,  for  Edmond  Burke  once  re- 
marked in  Parliament  that  he  felt  he 
would  betray  his  constituency  if  he  did 
not  do  that.  I  grant  the  same  privilege, 
the  same  prerogative,  and  the  same  lati- 
tude of  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

What  is  more.  I  have  no  hostility 
toward  criticism.  I  think  it  was  in  World 
War  I  that  Woodrow  Wilson  said  that  in 
time  of  war  we  need  more  criticism,  not 
less.  But  always  it  has  to  be  within  the 
framework  of  our  constitutional  power, 
and  we  must  not  arrogate  to  ourselves 
the  conduct  of  an  external  struggle. 

I  think  we  have  had  some  lessons  in 
that  field.  Mr.  President,  the  verj- 
Capitol,  where  we  sit  in  the  Senate  wing, 
was  destroyed  in  the  War  of  1812  because 
there  was  too  much  civil  interference 
with  the  conduct  of  that  war. 

Lincoln  did  not  brook  any  interfer- 
ence from  a  committee  that  was  set  up 
on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  I  think  it 
was  General  Grant  who  said  that  the 
greatest  aid  for  him  was  from  none  other 
than  Jefferson  Davis,  the  President  of 
the  Confederacy,  because  he  was  inter- 
fering with  Robert  E.  Lee  and  his  tac- 
tics and  his  strategy. 

Who  shall  say  what  the  outcome  oT 
that  war  would  have  been  if  that  great 
general  from  the  South  had  been  le* 
alone?  Nobody  knows,  but  that  inter- 
ference was  helpful,  and  Grant  recog 
nized  it  and  paid  testimony  to  it. 

So,  I  grant  that  right,  but  I  hope  al- 
ways It  will  be  within  due  bounds.  How- 
ever, criticism,  I  always  recognize. 

On  Sunday  I  had  an  experience  and  at 
first.  I  did  not  know  how  it  came  about. 
The  operator  of  a  very  splendid  motel 
in  Galesburg.  HI.,  called  me  on  the  tele- 
phone. I  scarcely  know  him.  He  said 
that  he  and  the  city— having  a  popula- 
tion of  about  40.000— were  going  to  be 
hosts  to  about  130  or  140  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, all  wounded,  who  were  in  the  hos- 
pital at  Great  Lakes,  111. 

The  whole  community  was  energized 
to  turn  out  for  these  youngsters.  They 
lodged  them.  They  fed  them.  They  en- 
tertained them.  They  brought  them  from 
Great  Lakes  to  Galesburg.  a  distance  of 
150  miles,  and  they  took  them  back. 
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I  was  asked  to  get  on  the  telephone 
at  5  o'clock  on  Sunday  and  to  make  them 
a  telephone  speech,  which  I  did. 

When  the  speech  was  over,  a  sergeant 
by  the  name  of  Wright  was  designated  to 
respond  to  the  speech,  and  he  did. 

He  said: 

Senator,  we  want  to  thank  you.  You  ore 
in  our  corner,  and  you  have  stood  up  for 
us.  and  you  stood  up  for  the  caiise.  And 
we.  the  wounded  from  Vietnam,  want  you 
to  know  It  from  us.  And  we  say  It  as  sin- 
cerely, as  simply,  as  emphatically  as  we 
know  how.  We  simply  thank  you. 

What  I  did  first  on  Sunday  was  to 
salute  them  as  a  measvure  of  deference, 
because  a  salute  is  given  to  a  superior, 
and  I  recognize  the  superiority  of  their 
sacrifice.  They  come  back  without  legs 
and  without  arms.  And  if  anybody  wants 
to  see  what  Vietnam  has  done,  he  needs 
only  to  go  out  to  Walter  Reed,  which 
is  an  evacuation  hospital,  to  see  the 
results. 

When  flowers  came  into  my  room  at 
the  hospital  from  time  to  time,  I  got  a 
cart  and  went  down  to  the  Vietnam  wards 
with  those  bouquets.  They  were  better 
for  them  than  for  me.  However,  I  have 
seen  what  has  happened,  and  I  yield  to 
nobody  in  my  hope,  in  my  desire,  and  in 
my  prayers  that  somehow  this  insane 
and  grim  and  grisly  business  can  honor- 
ably come  to  an  end. 

I  think  you  have  to  say  that  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  cannot 
In  my  position,  and  I  cannot  under  any 
circumstances,  denigrate  him  or  demean 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  connec- 
tion with  this  controversy  by  anything 
that  I  might  say.  And  so,  granting  all 
this  latitude  to  anybody  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government,  I  feel  that 
the  time  has  come  to  say  a  little  more 
than  I  have  said  on  the  subject  of  Viet- 
nam. 

I  recognize  my  kinship  with  those  who 
were  out  In  Galesburg,  HI.,  by  virtue  of 
a  common  uniform  which  I  wore  50 
years  a'?o  as  a  private  first  class,  as  a 
sergeant,  and  as  a  second  lieutenant  in 
France  on  the  western  front.  That  is  a 
kinship  that  you  cannot  forget. 

And  I  want  to  be  sure  that  almost  a 
half  million  American  boys  who  are  out 
there  in  the  cause  of  our  country  will 
not  be  the  forgotten  men  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, because  they  are  too  pre- 
cious as  Americans  who  have  responded 
and  are  willing  to  do  their  duty  even  if 
the  last  and  supreme  sacrifice  is  required 
for  their  services. 

I  will  never  forget  as  I  think  of  the 
thousands  who  have  now  died,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  thousands  who  have  been 
wounded,  the  lines  of  Colonel  McCrae. 
that  Canadian  doctor  who  had  a  field 
dressing  station  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ypres  River  in  France,  and  saw  the 
bodies  roll  down  into  the  door  of  his 
dressing  room  tent  out  there  on  the 
front,  and  who  finally  committed  his 
soul  to  paper  and  in  that  tender  and 
gentle  poem  said: 

We  are  the  Dead.  Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow, 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  He 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Well,  some  boys  are  lying  out  there. 
I  do  not  know  what  I  would  say  to  the 
shades  of  those  who  made  that  sacrifice. 


I  want  to  be  sure,  if  I  can,  that  it  is  not 
a  vanity  and  that  I  fully  recognize  my 
responsibility  in  an  anxious  hour  like 
this. 
It  was  said  the  other  day:i» 
First.  That  our  programs  and  our 
policies  were  suspect  by  friend  and  foe 
alike.  Where.  I  would  like  to  know?  Who 
besides  bonnie  Charles  de  Gaulle  has 
been  so  bold  as  to  affront  us  in  this 
field?  Thirty  countries  are  helping  us 
now.  Have  you  heard  it  from  Australia? 
Have  you  heard  it  from  New  Zealand? 
Have  you  heard  it  from  Korea?  Indeed, 
not.  The  nations  have  been  there  in  our 
corner.  They  did  not  always  send  troops, 
but  there  were  other  kinds  of  assistance 
that  they  sent. 

So.  is  that  a  good  sentiment  to  utter, 
that  we  are  suspect  by  friend  and  foe 
alike?  I  do  not  know  where  it  is.  and  I 
want  to  see  the  proof.  And  I  do  not  like 
to  see  it  go  on  the  dispatch  wires  into 
every  comer  of  the  earth,  to  make  a 
headline. 

I  remember  once  doing  some  work  on 
immdgration,  trying  to  help  India;  and 
when  I  got  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  the 
headlines  were  that  high— "India's 
Friend  Is  Here." 

Nothing  is  provincial  here,  or  paro- 
chial; nothing  is  limited.  What  we  say 
here  goes  on  the  wire.  And  if  you  want  a 
lesson,  send  somewhere — I  could  tell  you 
where — to  get  the  international  short- 
wave monitor,  and  see  what  is  said  on 
the  Senate  floor,  which  goes  out  of  the 
shortwave  stations  from  Peking  and  from 
Hanoi  and  elsewhere. 

How  good  is  it  for  the  morale  of  the 
troops?  You  ought  to  be  out  there  on  the 
front  on  a  lonely  night,  when  the  bombs 
are  dropping  or  the  mortar  shells  are 
coming  over,  and  see  whether  it  makes  a 
difference.  Oh,  yes,  they  begin  to  won- 
der whether  they  are  the  forgotten  men, 
and  are  forgotten  back  home.  It  is  a 
ghastly  feeling,  I  can  tell  you;  and  some- 
times I  had  it  on  the  western  front  a 
long,  long  time  ago.  That  is  one  thing 
about  which  I  want  to  be  extremely 
careful. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  President 
was  brainwashed  by  a  military-industrial 
complex.  I  would  hate  to  have  heard  that 
said  about  General  Eisenhower,  the 
grand  captain  of  the  second  great  cru- 
sade mission  in  world  affairs.  I  do  not 
believe  anybody  ever  said  it  about  him, 
great  tactician  tl:'=it  he  was,  great  strate- 
gist that  he  was.  Ti.ey  combed  the  Armj' 
to  find  him.  And  General  Marshall  was 
deeply  attached  to  him.  And  so  he  be- 
came the  grand  captain. 

Well,  I  can  imagine  how  he  feels  about 
a  statement  like  that.  It  does  not  sound 
good  and  It  does  not  look  good,  because 
he  was  a  Republican  President  who 
served  us  with  honor  and  distinction.  And 
it  would  not  sound  good  about  any  Presi- 
dent. 

Have  you  heard  the  British  demean 
their  Kiiig  and  Queen?  If  you  have,  show 
me  the  day  and  the  Ume.  Why.  we  were 
so  circumspect  about  it  that  when  the 
King  and  Queen  were  our  guests,  we  set 
up  a  scaffolding  in  that  rotunda  so  that 
the  cameras  would  not  catch  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  and  the 
surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis.  That  Is 
how  clrcimispect  we  were.  And  I  was 


there,  roving  around  in  the  place,  to  find 
out  what  it  was  all  about. 

No,  you  do  not  demean  the  ruler.  The 
President  is  not  our  ruler,  but  you  do  not 
demean  him  in  the  eyes  of  people  abroad; 
for  when  you  do,  you  demean  the  pres- 
tige of  tills  Republic.  And  I  do  not  mean 
to  do  it,  as  the  one  remaining  great,  free 
republic  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Yesterday,  this  whole  question  about 
security  came  up.  Where  was  our  secu- 
rity? I  heard  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ask 
these  questions.  I  am  no  tactician,  good- 
ness knows.  I  have  been  to  the  command 
staff  school  as  a  lieutenant,  but  I  am  no 
tactician,  I  am  no  strategist.  But  I  do 
know  this,  Mr.  President,  from  those  with 
whom  I  have  associated  in  government: 
that  our  outer  defense  perimeter  started 
in  Korea  and  went  to  South  Vietnam. 
Now,  you  see.  Saigon,  in  South  Vietnam, 
is  at  the  lower  end.  That  Is  our  left  fiarik. 
Suppose  the  left  flank  of  your  line  Is 
turned  and  you  lose  Vietnam?  Then 
what? 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii can  certainly  tell  us  about  how  close 
it  is  from  the  Philippines  to  Malaysia 
and  to  Indonesia.  And  you  cite  to  me  a 
holding  station  where  you  can  hold  if  we 
lose  Vietnam.  There  is  no  place  short  of 
Singapore.  Anybody  who  has  some  per- 
spective knowledge  of  tactics  can  tell 
vou  that.  And  when  you  are  in  Singapore, 
you  are  at  one  of  the  clogged  water 
courses  that  I  am  confident,  as  surely 
as  I  am  standing  here,  the  So\1ets  are 
going  to  try  to  control.  Control  Panama, 
control  Singapore,  the  two  ends  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aden  and  Suez,  and  you  have 
just  about  command  of  the  world.  That 
is  all  you  need. 

So  you  have  to  see  this  in  perspective. 
There  is  no  holding  line  between  Saigon 
and  Singapore.  So  when  they  speak  about 
the  fall  of  Southeast  Asia,  they  are  not 
kidding.  And  I  am  not  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  men  who  have  gone  through 
our  militar>-  schools,  who  have  worked 
with  worldwide  maps,  and  who  are  ex- 
pected to  plot  this  thing  in  the  large. 
That  is  what  you  need  for  the  security  of 
the  country. 

There  may  be  Members  in  this  body 
this  afternoon  who  may  remember,  as 
I  remember,  when  during  the  war  we 
went  down  to  the  Munitions  Building  for 
briefings  by  George  Marshall,  the  Chief 
of  Staff. 

I  almost  fell  out  of  my  seat  one  morn- 
ing. These  were  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  almost  fell  out 
of  my  seat  when  suddenly,  out  of  a 
clear  sky,  he  said; 

Gentlemen.  I  may  have  bad  news  for  you. 

We  waited  with  bated  breath.  He  said: 

Our  best  Intelligence  tells  us  that  the 
JapaJiese  are  going  to  Invade  Alaska,  and 
for  the  moment  we  can't  stop  them.  We  can't 
redeploy  our  troops  from  the  Pacific.  We 
think  the  strategy  we  follow  Is  correct;  and 
If  they  Invade  Alaska,  we'll  have  to  let  them 
do  it. 

What  do  you  think  the  wave  would 
have  been  in  this  country  if  the  Japanese 
Army  had  suddenly  invaded  Alaska?  I 
ask  you. 

Why,  it  would  have  been  a  wave  of 
such  intensity  that  I  expect  people  would 
want  to  come  and  cut  the  throats  of 
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leaders  down  here  for  letting  our  domain 
be  invaded.  But  Gieneral  Marsloall  was  a 
soldier  and  a  great  one.  He  knew  what 
he  had  to  do.  no  matter  how  much  he 
might  be  scolded,  and  he  kept  the  ship's 
nose  in  the  wind.  Eiverybody  knows  how 
we  came  out.  He  was  right  and  I  do  not 
try  to  argue  with  them  about  it. 

That  is  our  outside  security  line.  Sup- 
pose It  fails.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  could  tell  us  the  answer.  It  will 
run  from  Alaska  to  Hawaii,  and  you  tell 
me  how  far  you  are  from  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles,  as  to  whether  or  not 
oiir  security  is  involved  out  there  in 
Asia.  If  I  did  not  think  it  was,  I  guess 
I  would  take  another  good  long  look  at 
this  whole  business  before  we  get 
through. 

It  has  been  said  we  have  not  empha- 
sized the  political  needs  auid  aspects  of 
this  controversy  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  mayt)e  we  cannot  get  a  military 
solution.  Have  we  defaulted  in  that  field? 
I  thought  they  had  an  election  out  there 
to  pick  a  constituent  assembly.  I  thought 
they  had  an  election  out  there.  Senator 
MURPHV  and  Senator  Hickenlooper  went 
there  as  observers  from  this  side.  They 
came  back  and  said  that  in  their  judg- 
ment it  was  a  fair  and  honest  election. 
They  brought  back  ballots  with  them 
and  indicated  exactly  how  the  people 
went  to  the  polls.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
in  this  second  election  in  September  a 
half  mlUion  more  people  voted  than  had 
voted  Ln  the  earlier  election?  Does  that 
mean  anything?  It  means  we  have  done 
something  to  dispel  fears  in  Vietnam  and 
in  shoving  back  the  Vietcong  so  that  life 
can  pursue  its  normal  course.  Has  that 
been  neglecting  the  political  fabric? 
Those  figures  simply  do  not  prove  it. 

I  reemphasize  these  two  facts  largely 
because  the  point  is  made  that  our  secu- 
rity is  not  Involved.  This  is  a  pretty  small 
consideration  when  one  thinks  of  these 
high-speed  bombers.  The  designers  are 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  speeds  we 
get  today,  and  I  presume  that  would  oe 
particularly  true  with  respect  to  mili- 
tary aircraft.  They  have  just  tied  this 
great  ball  into  short  reaches,  and  you 
can  Ro  from  here  to  there  in  very  short 
order.  When  you  do  so  on  a  pair  of  wings, 
you  can  have  in  the  fuselage  the  lethal 
and  deadly  weapons  that  will  impair  our 
security.  Let  no  one  say  our  security  is 
not  Involved,  and  with  it,  of  course,  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  involved. 

Who  can  forget  how  fast  these  things 
move.  Here  was  a  student.  I  suppose  al- 
most everybody  has  forgotten  his  name. 
His  name  was  Princip  and  he  was  stand- 
ing in  a  doorway  in  the  little  town  of 
Sarajevo.  When  the  Austrian  Archduke 
and  his  Duchess,  who  were  the  heirs  to 
the  throne,  came  by,  out  comes  the  pistol 
and  he  shoots  and  both  die  before  they 
get  to  the  hospital.  The  legends  are  set  in 
motion.  The  boots  on  the  cobblestones 
begin  to  sound  all  over  Europe,  and  be- 
fore we  knew  it  we  were  caught  up  in  a 
frightful  conflagration. 

What  about  this  area  in  Southeast 
Asia?  Are  we  there  to  stop  aggression? 
I  think  we  are.  Are  we  there  in  the  Inter- 
est of  peace  so  that  the  thing  wiU  not 
spread?  I  think  we  are.  Are  we  there  In 
the  Interest  of  self-determination,  a 
phrase  Woodrow  Wilson  used  so  often? 


I  think  we  are.  Can  we  not  do  that  with- 
out undertaking  to  police  the  entire 
world?  I  think  we  can.  I  am  not  in- 
sensible to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  limita- 
tion to  our  capacity  in  manpower,  in 
finances,  and  in  any  other  field  you  want 
to  mention.  No  one  can  be  insensible  to 
it  today  when  you  stop  to  figure  the 
fever,  turbulence,  and  problems  you  have 
everywhere  in  the  world.  But  these  are 
Ideals  and  these  are  objectives  that  I 
think  we  can  probably  serve  and  I  think 
we  are  serving  them  now.  I  think  it  is  an 
undertaking  to  which  we  were  com- 
mitted. 

I  hear  it  said  that  we  ought  to  stop 
bombing  immediately,  project  a  day, 
sharpen  up  your  forces,  then  say  to  all 
the  world,  •'On  this  day  we  stop;  on  this 
day  a  ceasefire  will  stop  everything.  Now. 
if  you,  the  enemy  fail  to  desist  in  your 
hostility,  then  we  shall  feel  free  to  use 
everything  at  our  command  in  order  to 
bring  you  to  heel." 

Well,  have  we  not  said  some  of  that 
already?  Oh,  I  rather  think  so.  We  have 
used  a  good  many  countries,  like  Britain, 
we  used  the  Hanoi  embassy  in  Moscow, 
people  in  Warsaw,  and  elsewhere,  but 
strangely  enough  these  things  have  not 
produced  anything  yet.  The  tragedy  of 
it  is  that  I  think  we  have  gone  pretty  far 
but,  Mr.  President,  we  could  get  no  re- 
ciprocal assurances,  and  that  is  the 
stinger. 

I  am  sure  we  were  willing  and  I  am 
sure  that  sentiment  was  conveyed.  If 
only  those  three  crack  divisions  they  had 
at  the  demilitarized  zone  would  .stay  in 
their  place,  but  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his 
associates  would  give  no  such  assurance. 
What  would  you  deduce  from  if  If  you 
would  stop  the  only  leverage  we  have 
now,  those  troops  would  have  moved. 
And  what  about  the  Marines  on  the  out- 
side and  north  of  the  demilitarized  zone':' 
What  about  those  who  could  become  the 
forgotten  men?  I  am  not  going  to  for- 
get them.  I  am  not  going  to  see  that  kind 
of  punishment  visited  upon  them  because 
suddenly  we  felt  we  had  to  stop  this 
bombing  business  as  a  kind  of  last,  des- 
perate resort  It  may  be  the  war  is  a  one- 
way street.  Everybody  discovered  that 
from  the  day  they  invented  warfare. 
There  is  a  great  troop  risk  involved  when 
they  counsel  that  kind  of  action. 

But  there  is  something  else  that  ought 
to  engage  our  recollection  and  that  is 
what  happened  in  Korea  in  1951.  We  had 
a  brilliant  offen.sive  mounted  there  and 
we  were  doing  exceedingly  well.  Then, 
suddenly,  a  kind  of  inertia  came  Into  it. 
In  some  areas  they  reported  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  had  issued  a  standstill 
order.  He  had  not.  You  will  not  find  it 
in  historv-  books  or  papers.  That  is  not 
what  happened.  But  the  word  went  out 
that  we  were  going  to  settle  for  the  38th 
parallel  and  that  deenergized  the  drive, 
and  as  a  result  it  cost  us  90,000  casualties. 

Do  you  want  to  go  dowm  that  anxious 
road  again?  Not  me,  not  me.  One  lesson 
in  history  is  enough  and  with  450.000 
men.  and  perhaps  more  over  there  now, 
no  sir.  I  am  not  going  to  expose  them 
to  that  sort  of  thing  and  rue  the  day  that 
I  do  it.  That  will  be  a  hardened  memory 
with  which  to  keep  a  rendezvous  from 
that  day  on. 


I.  for  one,  do  not  propose  to  do  it. 

In  a  recent  speech,  it  was  stated  that 
we  should  end  our  search-and-destroy 
operations.  The  Senator  has  seen  the 
Montagnards  when  he  was  in  Vietnam 
last  week.  We  could  not  bring  them  in 
before.  Finally  we  had  to  go  out  and  find 
them  by  searching  the  hills  and  the  val- 
leys. That  was  the  only  real  technique 
we  had  which  was  effective  for  a  time. 
But,  it  is  said,  we  should  stop  it.  We 
should  end  this  business  of  search  and 
destroy. 

What  kind  of  posture  does  it  put  us  in? 
A  defensive  posture. 

The  moment  we  are  on  the  defensive, 
we  can  no  longer  employ  a  technique  of 
this  kind.  Is  that  what  we  want  to  do? 
Is  that  what  we  want  to  say  to  General 
Westmoreland  and  our  troops  out  there? 
I  do  not. 

Sooner  or  later  the  truth  has  got  to 
come  to  the  American  people. 

A  great  point  was  made  about  taking 
all  this  to  the  Security  Council.  That 
matter  was  argued  In  this  Chamber  for 
hours  on  yesterday,  as  if  it  had  not  been 
up  there.  They  made  a  real  endeavor.  We 
have  to  get  nine  votes.  Yes,  there  Is  no 
veto  power  where  a  procedural  matter  Is 
involved,  and  this  would  be  procedural. 
But.  we  could  not  get  them.  We  could 
not  energize  the  members  of  the  Council 
to  take  a  real  interest  in  it. 

Suppose,  however,  we  did  get  nine 
votes.  What  would  be  the  next  step?  Not 
procedural.  It  would  have  to  be  substan- 
tive. 

How  do  we  get  a  substantive  matter 
out  of  the  Council,  with  the  Soviet  Union 
sitting  there  with  a  veto? 

I  do  not  think  we  have  looked  all  the 
way  down  that  road.  Inquiry  leads  me 
to  believe  that  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  Arthur  Goldberg,  has 
not  been  wanting  in  trying  to  get  some 
kind  of  action  in  the  Security  Coimcil. 
He  has  not  been  successful. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  in  all  the  discus- 
sion had  on  yesterday,  I  do  not  think 
it  came  to  anything  because  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  it  was  pursued  to  a 
real  conclusion. 

I  fairly  shuddered  when  the  two  news- 
paper editors.  Ashmore  and  Baggs.  finally 
got  visas  from  the  State  Department  and 
went  out  to  Hanoi. 

If  I  had  been  the  State  Department, 
they  would  not  have  gotten  any  visas, 
because  they  are  both  associated,  as  I 
understand  it,  with  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  in 
Santa  Barbara.  That  is  where  Robert 
Hutchins,  former  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  is.  Senators  should 
read  some  of  the  stuff  that  comes  out  of 
that  center.  I  sent  for  and  got  lots  of  it. 
I  delivered  quite  a  lecture  on  one.  The 
subject  was  "Justice  for  All,  Freedom  for 
None." 

I  wish  I  had  my  notebook  with  me  so 
that  I  could  read  a  few  of  the  notes — 
they  would  knock  your  hats  off  as  to  what 
they  had  in  mind  as  to  the  ultimate  in 
a  free  society.  Their  idea  was  that  our 
free  society  would  have  to  be  restruc- 
tured, that  there  could  be  no  freedom 
any  more.  Justice,  yes. 

But.  I  say,  what  will  happen  when 
freedom  goes? 

Waat  is  that  old  ditty 
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No  man  escapes  when  freedom  falls. 
The  best  men  rot  In  fUthy  Jails. 
And  those  who  cry  "appease,  appease." 
Are  hanged  by  those  they  sought  to  please. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  one  reason  why 
our  boys  are  in  Vietnam.  Let  freedom 
slip,  and  it  begins  to  slip  everywhere. 

We  remember  that  Churchill  said  he 
was  not  made  the  King's  first  mimster 
to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Let  me  say  that  I  was  not  made  a 
Senator  to  preside  over  the  liquidation 
of  the  holy  fabric  of  freedom.  May  I  be 
the  last  ever  to  approach  that  kind  of 

t3.slc 

Well,  Mr.  President.  Ashmore  and 
Baggs  go  out  there.  I  followed  that  pretty 
closely.  I  thought  perhaps  they  were 
really  going  to  "pin  one  on."  But  read  be- 
tween the  lines.  What  and  how  much  did 
they  get  out  of  Hanoi,  if  we  stopped 
bombing?  It  could  have  eventuated  into 
something.  Not  that  it  would.  It  just 
could.  They  came  back  emptyhanded. 
But  they  had  enough  for  a  few  headlines. 
I  consigned  Ashmore  and  Baggs  to  the 
wastebasket.  I  received  a  letter  from  them 
excoriating  me  for  identifying  them  with 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  they  have  not 
heard  the  last  of  it,  I  say  to  my  friends 
of  California.  They  will  hear  a  lot  more 
on  that  subject  before  I  get  through,  be- 
cause if  this  is  going  to  be  the  new 
politics  in  our  country,  predicated  on  the 
theory-  that  freedom  must  be  liquidated, 
then  the  time  to  start  fighting  is  now. 

Thus,  I  just  "kiss  off"  Ashmore  and 
Baggs  after  their  escapades  on  the  front 
pages.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  they 
will  make  any  significant  history  from 
now  on.  \ 

Now  I  g^t  back  to  one  more  point,  and 
then  I  tiiink  I  have  said  enough. 

In  1952  we  actually  went  abroad  to 
bring  the  grand  captain  back,  made  him 
the  head  of  our  party  and  elected  him  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  We 
reelected  him  in  1956.  If  there  had  been 
no  constitutional  prolribition  on  a  third 
term,  I  mrke  so  bold  as  to  say  that 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  had  sufficient  of 
the  trust,  esteem,  and  confidence  of  the 
American  people  to  be  elected  for  a  third 
time. 

Thus,  it  would  occur  to  me  that  we  who 
have  been  associated  with  him  in  a  com- 
mon party,  wc  who  have  gone  to  see  him 
so  often  at  the  Tuesday  morning  sessions 
at  the  'White  House,  could  very  well,  when 
we  are  baffiCd  and  troubled  by  problems 
of  this  kind,  when  we  are  disconcerted  of 
spirit  in  what  appears  on  the  outside  to 
be  a  kind  of  party  dissidence.  we  could 
take  a  little  more  counsel  from  him  be- 
cause he  is  a  great  tactician  and  a  great 
strategist.  He  is  now  at  that  age  where 
he  can  speak  with  a  wealth  of  wisdom 
and  experience. 

I  can  only  hope  that  we  do  not  wander 
too  far  afield  so  that,  somehow,  we  go 
across  that  yet  undefined  Une  under 
which  we  might  arrogate  to  ourselves  the 
conduct  of  the  war. 

It  is  a  rather  interesting  thing— I  have 

run  down  many  legal  cases  before  the 

Supreme  Court — that  I  have  found  as 

yet  no  delimitation  on  the  powers  of  the 
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Commander  in  Chief  under  the  Consti- 
tution. Thus.  I  want  to  abide  by  that 
Constitution.  I  do  not  want  him  to  in- 
vade our  responsibility  and  I  do  not  want 
to  invade  his.  When  he  wants  counsel, 
he  can  caU — and  he  does:  how  many 
times  we  have  been  to  the  White  House 
with  the  maps  and  the  charts  looking 
over  them  to  see  where  we  are  and  get- 
ting some  better  ideas  about  direction. 
Then  we  knew.  I  think,  a  Uttle  better, 
for  our  own  comfort  and  the  stability  of 
our  soul,  what  we  should  do. 

So.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  whole 
storv'.  I  am  not  disposed  to  argue  it,  as  I 
said  at  the  outset.  I  want  tj  be  sure  only 
that  I  comport  myself  according  to  my 
own  convictions  and  my  own  conscience, 
because  I  have  a  responsibility  to  myself, 
to  my  cotmtr>',  and  to  those  boys  who  are 
out  there  in  Vietnam  now. 

May  we  pray  for  them  always.  May  we 
make  no  mistakes  that  will  add  an  undue 
burden  on,  and  an  undue  jeopardy  to.  a 
task  which  in  Itself  is  amply  hazardous 
without  our  adding  to  it. 

I  do  not  want  our  boys  in  Vietnam  to 
become  the  forgotten  men. 

Thus,  in  every  step  we  take,  in  every 
word  we  utter,  let  us  be  sure  that  we  have 
in  mind  those  men  who.  at  this  ver\' 
moment,  are  12.000  miles  from  this  gra- 
cious country,  who  are  ready  for  any  sac- 
rifice, who  are  ready  for  any  vigil,  who 
are  ready  for  any  task  in  order  to  requite 
their  obligations  and  responsibilities  as 
soldiers  of  the  United  "itates  of  America. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Pres-dent.  what  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  said  needed 
saying.  It  was  said  eloquently.  He  spoke 
as"  an  American.  I  think  the  American 
people  approve  of  what  he  had  to  say. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  It  was  indeed 
said  eloquently,  and,  of  course,  as  an 
American,  and  I  suggest  there  has  not 
been  a  word  uttered  in  this  Chamber  over 
the  last  many  months  that  has  been 
uttered  by  other  than  an  American.  I 
think  this  is  very  clear.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  us  who  have  spoken  has  had  any 
lack  of  responsibility  or  any  reason  to 
feel  that  he  was  not  discharging  his 
obligation  to  his  country  or  to  this  body, 
or  to  those  who  are  .sening  on  active  duty 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Just  as  it  was  proper  for  the  Senator 
from  niinois  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
all  of  us  our  responsibility  not  to  weaken 
the  cause  of  our  Nation,  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  the  world,  so  I  think  it  is 
equally  important  for  all  of  us  to  meet 
our  responsibility,  when  we  disagree  with 
the  conduct  of  affairs  by  our  Govern- 
ment, to  state  that  disagreement  as 
clearly  and  distinctly  as  possible,  whether 
in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of  war. 

The  strength  of  our  democracy  de- 
pends upon  this  being  done,  because  peo- 
ple in  high  office  can  make  errors  as  can 
people  of  humble  station. 

The  only  way  to  guard  against  error 
in  what  is  at  best  an  Imperfect  world, 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs  by  men  who  are 
at  best  less  than  omniscient,  as  they 
should  be  less  than  omnipotent,  is  to  en- 
courage, certainly  not  to  condemn  or  seek 
to  stifle,  criticism  of  a  responsible  nature 
by  all  citizens,  including  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 


(At  this  point  Mr.  Spong  assumed  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.  ) 

Mr.  FLTJBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  to  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
All  of  us  have  very  deep  respect  and  af- 
fection for  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and 
certainly  I  have  always  counted  myself 
as  one  of  those  who  admire  him  very 
much.  He  has  great  talents  and  I  par- 
ticularly enjoy  his  company.  It  pains  me 
very  much  to  have  a  different  view  on 
such  an  important  matter  of  policy. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he 
has  the  deepest  conviction  when  he  says 
he  is  not  a  Senator  to  liquidate  the  holy 
fabric  of  freedom.  I  am  sure  he  feels  that 
way.  I  feel  just  as  strongly  that  the  pur- 
suit of  this  war  under  the  conditions  that 
exist  is  more  likely  designed  to  liquidate 
the  holy  fabric  of  freedom  because  of 
what  could  well  be  a  war  of  indefinite 
tenure,  indefinite  existence,  and  possibly 
involve  China. 

So  what  we  are  arguing  about  is  not 
the  objective.  I  think  tiie  objective  of 
the  Senator  from  Ilhnois  and  ihat  of 
myself  and  those  of  us  who  disagree 
with  the  current  policy  in  Vietnam  are 
identical.  We  do  have  this  difference  of 
judgment,  and  it  is  a  judgment  based 
upon  similar-  facts,  as  to  the  best  way  to 
go  about  preservuig  our  freedom. 

The  Senator  expressed  his  very  deep 
feelmg  for  the  men  in  Vietnam.  All  of 
us  share  that.  There  are  men  from  every 
State  represented  by  everyone  in  this 
body,  and  we  are  all  getting,  almost 
daily,  notices  of  their  death  or  injury. 
The  difference  is,  I  think,  that  those  of 
us  who  would  like  to  liquidate  tliis  w^r 
believe  that  we  are  acting  in  the  inter- 
est of  Uiose  men  in  Vietnam.  'We  do  not 
wish  them  to  stay  there.  Also,  we  beUeve 
it  is  not  in  the  national  interest  to  do 
so. 

So  it  seems  to  me  the  question  is  nar- 
rowed a  bit  if  we  get  down  to  some  of  Uie 
issues  that  are  related  to  this  question. 
What  is  the  objective  of  this  Vietnam 
pohcy?  Is  It  in  the  mterest  of  this  coun- 
tr>'  and  the  preservation  of  our  strength? 

The  Senator  intimates,  in  one  section 
of  his  speech,  that  our  security  is  in- 
volved. Yesterday  I  said  I  thought  our  se- 
curity was  best  protected  by  maintain- 
ing a  strong  country,  and  not  wasting  or 
spending  our  resources,  manpower,  and 
money,  in  South  Vietnam.  This  is  not  a 
part  of  the  world  which  it  seems  to  me 
has  ever  been  regarded  heretofore  as 
strategic  and  as  of  vital  importance  to 
the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  mentioned 
President  Eisenhower,  a  great  general. 
When  President  Eisenhower  was  in  office, 
this  matter  was  presented  to  iiim  in  1954. 
He  very  carefully  selected  his  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  General  Ridgway  and  General  Ga- 
vm.  They  undertook  a  study  of  the  land- 
ing problems  in  support  of  the  French 
in  Vietnam.  Very  wisely,  aft*r  a  thorough 
examination,  General  Ridgway  recom- 
mended against  it,  although  there  were 
powerful  people  in  that  administration, 
including  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Ad- 
miral Radford,  who  were  for  it.  But 
President  Eisenhower,  exercising  his  re- 
sponsibility as  President,  decided  against 
It,  I  think  history  will  prove  him  right. 
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General  MacArthur  had  made  a  state- 
ment, not  under  these  same  circum- 
stances, but  after  what  had  been  his 
experience  In  the  same  area  to  the 
effect  that  It  would  be  very  foolish  to 
engage  In  a  land  war  on  the  continent  of 

I  believe  there  are  other  leading  mili- 
tary men  who  have   taken  that  view. 
There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  highest  branches  of  the  mili- 
tary establishment  on   this  particular 
problem.    But    General    Eisenhower    at 
least  made  a  decision  not  to  go  into  that 
precise  area.  Vietnam.  I  believe  at  that 
time  there  was  the  question  of  landing 
in  North  Vietnam,  but.  anyway,  it  was  in 
the  general  area  of  Vietnam,  and  he  de- 
cided not  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  French. 
We  were  at  that  time  In  a  false  posi- 
tion  In   supporting    a    colonial    power. 
which  is  contrary  to  the  tradition  of  this 
country.  I  think  this  whole  operation 
from  the  beginning  has  been  afflicted 
with  this  weakness.  The  idea  that  Viet- 
nam would  threaten  the  security  of  this 
country  by  bombs  or  other  means  is  not 
realistic. 

I  assume  that  what  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing is  that  Russia  and  or  China  will  use 
it  as  a  base  to  attack  us.  I  do  not  know 
what  other  reason  would  lead  us  to  say 
that  what  happens  In  South  Vietnam  is 
a  real  and  direct  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

If  it  is  Russia  that  is  the  threat,  I  do  not 
see  how  Russia  needs  Vietnam  to  be  a 
threat  to  the  United  States.  At  any  rate. 
Russia,  not  so  long  ago.  had  missiles  in 
Cuba  and  withdrew  them.  If  she  is  de- 
termined on  such  an  attack.  I  do  not 
know  why  she  withdrew  those  missiles  in 
Cuba. 

This  gets  us  Into  a  very  involved  mat- 
ter as  to  motives.  With  due  respect,  I  do 
not  see  how  what  the  Senator  thinks  will 
happen  in  South  Vietnam  is  a  threat  to 
us.  I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  said 
about  the  recent  election  and  that  the 
votes  were  cast,  but  most  people  agree 
that  the  conditions  for  the  voting  were 
determined  by  us  and  our  proteges.  It 
seems  to  me  this  would  be  quite  similar 
to  having  a  rule  in  Arkansas  that  only 
Democrats  could  be  elected.  I  would  feel 
that  I  would  come  out  pretty  well  under 
those  conditions  and  we  could  count  the 
votes  as  they  were  cast. 

But  coming  back  to  the  matter  of  se- 
curity, which  I  commented  on  yester- 
day— and  I  assume  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  IlUnois  had  that  in  mind,  because 
I  said  I  thought  that  we  are  playing  the 
Communist  game— if  that  is  what  is  in- 
volved, and  I  think  it  certainly  is  in- 
volved in  the  long  term.  I  think  that  we 
are  weakening  this  country.  I  think  there 
Is  evidence  that  this  country,  not  just 
In  the  Senate,  but  in  the  polls,  and  the 
speeches,  the  statements  of  recognized 
and  respectable  people — they  are  not  all 
peculiar  people  who  are  evidencing  dis- 
sent in  this  matter— there  is  great  con- 
fusion and  much  difference  of  opinion. 
But  judging  from  recent  speeches  by  re- 
sponsible Members  of  this  body,  I  par- 
ticularly think  it  significant  that  some 
of  the  Republican  Members  are  reflect- 
ing their  own  maturity  of  judgment,  and 
also,  presumably,  that  of  their  constit- 


uents. I  think  that  is  a  very  healthy 
thing.  I  think  this  is  the  proper  role  of 
the  minority  party  in  any  government, 
to  take  that  position,  to  refine  the  issues, 
and  to  contribute  to  a  refinement  of  pol- 
icy which  I  hope  will  be  wiser  than  the 
one  we  are  following. 

I  do  not  think  even  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  pleased  with  our  present  sit- 
uation. It  is  a  very  disagreeable  thing, 
even  though  he  supports  the  present  pol- 
icy. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Before  the  Senator 
gets   too   far   away   from   Ridgway   and 

Gavin 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  yield  for  a 
question,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DIRKTEN,  I  think  we  have  got  to 
keep  our  history  straight  here.  The  Sen- 
ator drew  upon  history.  Let  me  state  my 
version. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  All  right. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  based  upon  hav- 
ing been  in  North  Vietnam  in  1953.  I  was 
at  Hanoi.  I  saw  our  Na\'y  planes,  that 
we  had  given  to  the  French,  take  off  in 
the  hope  that  they  could  save  Dienbien- 
phu.  the  last  French  stronghold,  as  the 
Senator  knows. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  did  not  save  it. 
The  French  got  licked. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 
Mr.    DIRKSEN.  Notwithstanding    the 
fact  that  we  poured  700  million  Ameri- 
can dollars  into  their  effort. 

Now.  why  were  they  there?  They  had 
been  there;  Indochina,  as  it  was  then 
known,  was  under  French  tutelage  for 
more  than  90  years. 

They  did  not  even  train  people  to  run 
the  goverrunent.  They  were  willing  to 
train  doctors  only  because  of  tropical 
diseases.  They  were  there  to  conquer,  not 
to  preserve  the  freedom  of  a  humble  peo- 
ple. They  were  really  there  to  subdue 
them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  may  have 
been  their  motive. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  it  was  the  case. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  I  daresay  they 
did  not  cause  nearly  the  destruction,  in 
the  90  years  they  were  there,  that  we 
have  caused  in  2  years.  I  am  sure  they 
did  not  kill  anything  like  as  many  peo- 
ple, nor  disrupt  the  economy  and  the  life 
of  the  people  in  Vietnam  as  much. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  have  done  this 
because  of  bad  motives;  we  have  done  it 
through  lack  of  wisdom.  I  will  say. 

But  if  I  may  come  back  to  it.  the  ques- 
tion which  I  think  is  central,  and  which 
we  are  really  interested  in.  is  what  pol- 
icy really  serves  the  Interests  of  this 
country.  Surely  Just  what  kind  of  gov- 
ernment they  may  have  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  not  of  such  importance  to  us  as 
to  justify  our  risking  500,000  men.  We 
have  already  suffered  15,000  deaths,  and 
nearly  85.000  casualties.  To  compare 
that  loss  to  our  interest  In  the  kind  of 
government  in  a  little  country  that  has 
never  before  had  a  representative  gov- 
ernment, and  say  that  we  must  give 
them  precisely  what  we  think  they  ought 
to  have,  does  not  make  any  sense  to  me. 
It  is  the  question  of  our  security,  I 
think,  that  is  of  central  Importance. 
Surely  we  could  agree  that  all  that  we 


ars  doing  is  not  worthwhile,  simply  to 
give  this  little  country  representative 
goverrunent,  or  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, if  you  like,  in  which  they  elect 
people  In  the  same  fashion  we  do  In  Chi- 
cago, or  in  Harlem,  or  in  Arkansas. 
Whether  It  Is  necessary  to  the  security 
of  this  country,  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
crucial  point. 

I  caimot  see  that  It  is  crucial  to  our 
security.  On  the  contrary,  when  you 
consider  the  cost  that  we  are  now  under- 
going, and  what  we  have  already  suf- 
fered— the  Senator  knows  how  much  we 
are  spending:  it  is  now  estimated  at  the 
rate  of  $30  billion  a  year.  The  casualty 
rate  is  twice  as  high  this  year  as  it  was 
last  year.  We  have  already  suffered,  this 
year,  more  casualties  than  in  all  of  last 
year.  The  rate  is  going  up,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  go  up  If  the  war  is  intensified, 
one  would  suppose. 

Is  It  worth  the  cost?  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  could  be  only  if  this  is  a  very 
strategic  area,  from  the  point  of  the  se- 
curity of  this  country.  I  cannot  see  that 
the  proponents  of  the  war  have  made  a 
case,  their  argument  does  not  appeal  to 
me.  I  would  be  most  Interested,  if  any- 
one can  make  that  point. 

On  the  contrary,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
the  Chinese  first  stated  this  thought,  and 
I  think  it  has  some  validity:  If  we  were 
not  there,  they  could  not  challenge  the 
United  States:  they  have  no  air  force 
worthy  of  the  name — the  Chinese,  I  am 
speaking  of  now,  not  South  Vietnam— 
that  neither  South  Vietnam  nor  North 
Vietnam  have  anything  that  they  could 
attack  us  with  is  self-evident.  The  Chi- 
nese have  no  air  force,  they  have  no  navy 
worthy  of  the  name:  they  have,  we  pre- 
sume, a  very  primitive  nuclear  weapon, 
but  no  delivery  system,  as  of  now. 

In  addition  to  that,  while  we  have  ap- 
parently built  up  great  fear  and  appre- 
hension about  it.  there  is  nothing,  really, 
in  the  record,  in  our  hearings,  or  any- 
where else  that  I  have  heard  of.  indicat- 
ing any  fervent  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  to  attack  us  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  That  will  depend,  of  course,  a 
great  deal  upon  the  way  we  conduct 
ourselves,  in  regard  to  China. 

But  what  we  are  doing  is  sending  our 
men  over  there  and  having  them  slaugh- 
tered. We  art  spending  our  money,  we 
are  disrupting  our  economy,  we  are 
threatened  with  inflation,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  an  enormous  deficit;  I  do 
not  know  what  is  going  to  be  done  about 
the  tax  bill,  but  the  news  in  the  papers 
every  day  says  it  will  have  very  hard 
sledding.  If  that  does  not  come  through, 
there  will  be  a  deficit  of  some  $28  or  $30 
billion.  That  will  cause  further  disrup- 
tion here. 

Then  there  is  the  division  within  our 
country,  the  lack  of  unity  and  coopera- 
tion among  our  citizens,  in  carrying  out 
our  policies  domestic  as  well  as  foreign, 
which  is  a  very  serious  thing  for  a  great 
and  powerful  country  of  this  kind.  The 
alienation  of  the  young  people— you  can 
laugh  all  you  like  at  hippies,  but  it  Is  not 
just  hippies.  I  have  been  to  a  number  of 
universities  where  there  are  no  hippies, 
or  at  least  there  are  very  few.  The  most 
responsible  and  Intelligent  young  people 
of  this  country  do  not  support  this  war. 
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by  and  large.  They  have  given  every  evi- 
dence of  it  in  practicaUy  every  university 
In  the  country. 

Not  that  that  in  itself  is  decisive,  but 
it  is  indicative  of  a  lack  of  justification 
for  this  war.  It  has  not  been  made  a  self- 
evident  fact  of  Ufe  that  it  is  in  our  in- 
terest to  pursue  this  war. 

There  was  no  question  of  this  sort  in 
the  Second  World  War.  There  was  very 
little  question  in  Korea.  There  was  cer- 
tainly none  in  the  First  World  War.  Why 
is  it  that  there  is  such  a  great  question 
now?  Could  it  not  be  possible  that  the 
feeling  of  those  who  oppose  this  war 
could  have  some  validity?  Might  that  not 
be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  shared 
by  so  many  people  in  this  country? 

All  of  us  are  elected  here.  I  do  not 
think  that  my  fellow  Senators  who  have 
expressed  their  opposition  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  particular  war— and  I 
say  "this  particular  war"  because  it  is 
not  like  any  of  the  other  wars  "x-hich 
have  been  mentioned — completely  ig- 
nore the  views  of  their  constituents. 

To  make  it  out  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  is 
hke  Hitler  is  nonsense.  He  has  none  of 
of  the  characteristics.  His  country  has 
none  of  the  power,  or  characteristics  of 
power,  that  Germany  had.  and  so  on. 
That  kind  of  an  analogy  makes  no  sense 
whatever  to  me.  We  have  to  judge  it 
on  the  facts  of  this  case;  and  it  seems 
very  strange  to  me  that  so  many  people 
in  this  country,  of  all  types  and  charac- 
ters, dissent  from  the  pursuit  of  this 
particular  war  and  the  fashion  in  which 
we  are  pursuing  it.  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing to  give  the  Senate  pause,  and  I 
believe  that  we  should  all  participate, 
as  are  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  his 
colleagues  on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  in 
discussing  this  problem. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  rendered  a 
great  service  in  opening  up  the  subject, 
he  always  attracts  attention  to  these 
problems,  much  more  than  any  other 
Senator  can.  because  of  his  own  very- 
special  talents,  which  we  all  appreciate. 
But  I  think  it  is  a  very  fine  thing  to 
discuss  it,  if  we  can  arrive — and  I  hope 
we  can — at  an  agreement  about  where 
the  real  interests,  the  vital  security  in- 
terests of  this  country  lie.  and  what  pur- 
suits, what  policies,  would  best  promote 
them.  If  we  could  arrive  at  such  an  agree- 
ment, it  would  be  the  greatest  favor  we 
could  render,  not  only  to  the  President, 
but  to  this  country. 

The  suggestions  about  using  the  United 
Nations,  it  seems  to  me,  are  entirely  ap- 
propriate. We  helped  to  create  that  bodi'. 
We  have  been  its  principal  sponsor.  I  do 
not  think  the  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  should  be  dismissed  because,  in  the 
past,  the  United  Nations  has  not  been 
able  to  solve  all  these  problems.  I  think  it 
should  be  given  a  real  try.  And  I  do  not 
think  we  have  yet  given  it  a  real  try, 
partly  because  of  the  feeling  that  it  is 
futile.  Under  the  serious  conditions  that 
now  exist,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
refrain  from  doing  anything  possible, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  have,  to  obtain 
the  agreement  of  the  Security  Council 
to  put  this  matter  on  the  agenda  and 
have  it  discussed,  and  hopefully  to  have 
some  resolution  of  it,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  members  of  the  Security  Council. 


I  can  only  say  that  I  hope  all  Senators 
will  do  as  have  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
the  Senator  from  California,  and  others, 
in  talking  about  this  matter  and  seeking 
to  resolve  it. 

All  the  other  matters  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  seem  to  be  connected  witli  Viet- 
nam—the foreign  aid  program  has  been 
affected  by  it,  and  almost  all  the  other 
matters  that  have  come  before  my  com- 
mittee. This  morning  we  had  a  meetmg 
on  the  Asian  Development  Bank.  All  of 
the  consideration  comes  around  to  the 
question  of  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
Vietnam.  Unless  we  can  resolve  this,  it  is 
like  a  cancer  eating  into  all  our  other 
policies.  I  think  everyixxly  knows  that  it 
is  affecting  our  budget.  It  affects  the  tax 
bill.  All  of  these  matters  relate  to  Viet- 
nam. 

If  the  Members  of  the  Senate  cannot 
discuss  it  and  hopefully  come  to  some 
agreement  upon  it  by  a  clear  majority, 
the  country  is  going  to  be  more  and  more 
divided.  We  are  going  to  get  in  deeper 
and  deeper  trouble. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  is.  We 
have  to  make  some  agreement  on  it,  it 
seems  to  me.  It  is  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion for  the  most  powerful  cou:itry  in  the 
world  with  all  its  vast  resources  at  its 
disposal  to  he  in  this  position,  apparently 
not  able  to  make  up  its  mind.  Its  mind  is 
not  made  up.  Even  though  the  President 
has  control,  he  cannot  carry  on  indefi- 
nitely without  the  real  support  of  the 
country.  I  think  we  can  agree  to  that. 

Difficulties  will  arise  in  other  fields. 
Difficulties  have  already  arisen  in  other 
fields.  They  are  not  directly  affected,  but 
are  indirectly  affected  by  Vietnam. 

So.  I  could  not  overexaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  the  Senate  continuing  the 
discussion  and  coming  to  some  resolu- 
tion. I  do  not  quite  see  how  we  can  come 
to  a  resolution,  but  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  come  to  a  resolution  and  a  high  degree 
of  agreement  as  to  where  our  interests 
are. 

Is  it  in  the  interest  of  this  country  to 
pursue  the  war  Indefinitely  with  the  es- 
calating cost  of  money  and  lives?  Is  it  In 
the  interest  of  this  country  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  close  by  some  kind  of  compro- 
mise? 

I  do  not  think  that  approach  has  been 
explored  as  it  should  be,  certainly 
through  the  U.N. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  at  least 
bringing  up  the  question  .'or  proper 
discussion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  certain 
it  is  that  any  war  develops  stresses,  spir- 
itual, moral,  and  emotional,  that  very 
often  impel  many  people  to  take  a  given 
course  of  action.  Even  in  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  it  was  so. 

Mr.  FLT^RIGHT.  That  was  the 
trouble. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  party  of  Lincoln, 
decided  that  there  would  be  a  rump  con- 
vention and  that  they  would  not  nomi- 
when  it  came  time  to  hold  a  convention, 
nate  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  person  who  then  corresponded  to 
the  RepubUcan  national  chairman  today 
besought  Lincoln  with  every  talent  he 
had  to  try  to  do  something  to  get  the 
soldiers  back  before  the  November  elec- 
tion and  to  get  this  thing  over  and  to 
receive  some  negotiators  from  the  South. 


I  think  history  will  bear  this  out,  that 
Lincoln  met  aboard  ship  two  of  them  that 
had  been  brought  through  the  lines. 

Lincoln  listened  very  carefully  and 
then  he  took  a  piece  of  paper.  At  the 
top  he  wrote: 

No.  1.  The  Union  must  be  preserved. 

No.  2.  Slavery  must  be  abolished. 

He  then  said: 

Gentlemen,  you  fill  In  the  rest  of  It.  the 
disposition  of  the  horses,  the  military  mate- 
rial, the  feed  stocks,  all  of  that.  You  write 
that  in  there,  but  Just  leave  No.  1  and  No.  2 
at  the  top.  and  I  will  sign  It. 

You  see,  we  are  up  against  a  decision 
of  .some  kind.  No.  1.  Do  we  quif:"  Do 
we  retreat?  Do  we  go  ahead  to  a  vic- 
tory? Do  we  deescalate?  And  if  we  do,  I 
think  that  we  throw  away  whatever 
leverage  we  have? 

What  is  the  answer?  I  am  content  to 
go  along  in  the  interest  of  our  troops  with 
that  position  that  does  not  forfeit  our 
leverage  in  the  hope  that  there  can  be 
negotiation  and  put  it  on  thicker  and 
thicker  if  necessary. 

I  learned  long  ago  that  it  is  the  hit 
dog  that  yelps.  They  are  being  hit.  They 
are  being  hurt,  and  they  are  beginning 
to  velp. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator have  in  mind  as  the  filial  outcome  in 
this  area?  What  does  he  want  to  achieve 
in  Vietnam?  Does  he  want  a  colony? 

I  wonder  what  the  Senator  has  in 
mind  that  we  wish  to  have  there  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Do  we  have  any  com- 
mitment under  the  Southeast  Asian 
Treaty? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  to  do  what  we 

are  doing. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT   I  do  not  thirik  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  are  the  commit- 
ments? It  is  a  protocol  state. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  are  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  other  members  of  the  South- 
east Asian  Treaty  as  to  what  course  we 
should  take.  There  was  no  guarantee 
that  we  were  to  come  to  their  aid  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No  commitment  as  to 
self-determination  ? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  you  had  better 
reexamine  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  We  have  reexam- 
ined it.  That  is  the  opinion  of  a  number 
of  experts  who  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee. I  may  say  that  the  SecreUry  of 
State  never  used  that  as  an  excuse  un- 
til about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  They 
gave  other  reasons. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Maybe  there  was  not 
an  occasion  for  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  was  only  in- 
volved in  a  minor  way  until  we  began 
to  escalate  the  number  of  troops. 

I  wonder  what  the  Senator  has  in 
mind.  Does  he  think  the  United  States 
security  requires  us  to  have  a  permanent 
presence  in  Southeast  Asia  or  South 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  said  nothing  about 
a  permanent  presence.  I  mentioned,  and 
I  presume  the  Senator  was  present,  that 
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I  probably  have  a  different  military  con- 
cept In  that  we  have  an  outside  perim- 
eter than  runs  from  Korea  to  Vietnam. 
If  that  Is  there,  what  about  the  rest  of 
Southeast  Asia?  And  we  will  have  to  in- 
clude Australia.  New  Zealand.  Burma, 
Indonesia.  Malaysia,  the  Philippines, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia.  They  are  all  part 
cf  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Do  I  then  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  believes  a  per- 
manent base  there  is  necessary  for  our 
security? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  I  think  that  after 
stability  is  restored  at  long  last,  they  can 
set  up  their  own  military  requirements 
In  Older  to  meet  this  threat. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  does  not  share 
my  conviction  that  this  is  a  Red  threat. 
This  is  a  Communist  threat  that  pro- 
poses to  liquidate  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  explore  that  a  little  further. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  it  need  any  ex- 
planation? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  does.  By 
way  of  background,  a  moment  ago  it 
was  stated  that  this  area  of  Indochina 
was  a  colony  of  France.  France  took  It 
about  1870  or  thereabouts,  and  they  held 
it  until  they  were  forced  out  in  1954. 
And  the  leader  then  was  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
the  leader  of  the  nationalist  forces  which 
really  defeated  the  French 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  You  stated  why  the 
French  troops  were  there. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  was  a  colony  of 
Prance.  That  is  why  they  were  there.  It 
was  a  colony,  and  they  were  trying  to 
maintain  It  as  a  possession  which  they 
exploited  for  its  national  wealth 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  was  colonialism  at 
its  very  worst. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  was  different  from  all  the  other  French 
po.ssessions.  They  exploited  it  as  they  al- 
ways have  and  as  most  colonial  powers 
do. 

What  I  am  coming  to  Is  what  do  we 
have  in  mind?  The  Senator  says  that  we 
do  not  have  in  mind  maintaining  a  per- 
manent presence  there,  and  that  it  will 
not  be  a  colony. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  doubt.  This  is  a  Communist  threat. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  that  line  broken 
so  that  all  of  the  rest  of  Southea.<?t  A-^ia 
is  exposed,  because  if  it  is,  tlicn  the  whole 
Pacific  coastline  of  this  coimtiT  will  be 
exposed. 

If  that  does  not  Involve  security,  then 
I  have  nD  understanding  of  the  word. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  making  a  real  contribution.  At  least, 
we  understand  each  other.  If  I  under- 
stand the  Senator,  he  thinks  we  should 
have  a  permanent  presence  there. 

This,  of  course,  leads  to  different  con- 
clusions. I  do  not  wish  to  misspeak  my- 
self or  misinterpret  the  Senator's  words. 
If  that  is  true — and  I  gather  from  what 
the  Senator  said  that  it  is— then  cer- 
tainly my  theory  is  quite  wrong.  I  mean. 
I  do  not  agree  with  that  view  at  all.  I  do 
not  believe  that  would  promote  the  secu- 
rity of  this  country.  I  believe  that  the 
security  of  this  country  would  be  better 
promoted,  rather  than  establishing  a 
colony  there  In  place  of  the  French,  to 


have  Vietnam  a  strong.  Independent 
country.  I  think  we  made  a  great  mistake 
in  intervening  there. 

I  believe  the  analogy  of  Yugoslavia  is 
a  very  sound  one.  Vietnam  would  have 
been  a  Communist  country,  but  an  inde- 
pendent countr>';  because  they  have  had 
a  thousand  years  of  history,  fighting  the 
Chinese,  to  avoid  becoming  a  satellite; 
and  they  succeeded  in  that  up  until  the 
French  took  them. 

This  is  an  Important  difference.  The 
President  has  never  said  that.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senator  means  to  say 
that  or  not.  but  I  gather  that  he  did  say 
that.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  said  it:  yes.  I  did. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  You  did? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  And  yesterday  you 
said  our  security  is  not  Involved  at  all. 
It  depends  on  whether  or  not  you  take  a 
global  view  of  security.  If  you  do  not,  the 
chances  are  that  you  are  right.  I  take 
a  different  view,  because  we  have  con- 
quered time,  space,  and  distance  to  the 
point  where  this  is  a  pretty  small  world. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  that. 
and  that  Is  the  reason  why  I  think  what 
I  consider  an  obsolete  concept  of  co- 
lonial bases  is  no  longer  adequate  for 
.security  in  this  kind  of  world.  I  think  we 
have  to  find  new  ways,  particularly  ways 
of  working  with  countries  such  as  Rus- 
sia, rather  than  competing  with  them 
for  bases  in  outposts  such  as  South  Viet- 
nam. I  think  this  is  bound  to  bring  a 
clash,  bound  to  bring  a  nuclear  exchange, 
which  win  not  be  in  the  interest  of  this 
country  or  any  other  country. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Of  course,  that  is  a 
speculation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  a  specula- 
tion? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  you  just  said. 
It  is  a  speculation  into  the  future,  as  to 
whether  there  will  be  a  nuclear  clash. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  You  mean  if  we  do 
not  find  a  way  to  get  along  with  Russia, 
it  is  speculation  that  there  will  be  a 
clash? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  Is  st'll  a  speculation 
in  proportion,  as  I  have  seen  these  fig- 
ures put  on  a  blackboard  in  a  good  many 
places,  as  to  how  many  people  will  be 
killed  if  they  unlea.sh  nuclear  exchanges, 
and  who.^e  people  will  be  killed  in  greater 
numbers,  and  they  run  up  into  the  mil- 
lions. I  cannot  believe  that  mankind  has 
.so  sloughed  off  its  compassion  and  its 
commonsense  as  to  get  into  that  kind  of 
a  hole — yet.  k 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  they 
do  it  deliberately. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh.  no. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  rarely  got 
into  wars  deliberately.  You  blunder  into 
these  wars.  And  what  we  are  doing  in 
assuming  the  mantle  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, and  in  beginning  to  accumulate 
bases  such  as  Vietnam,  is  to  exiwse  us 
to  the  same  kind  of  troubles  the  British 
had,  to  a  gradual  erosion  of  our  power 
and  of  our  influence.  We  have  alreadj'. 
I  think,  lost  the  sympathy  of  Western 
Europe  in  this  policy— not  because  they 
do  not  have  great  respect  for  this  coim- 
tr>-  as  such,  as  a  great  country,  but  they 
question  our  Judgment  in  pursuing  this 
war,  which  they  believe  is  undermining 
the  strength  of  this  country. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  cannot  believe  that 
mankind  will  blimder  into  this  sort  of 
thing.  We  did  not  blimder  into  it  in 
Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki.  That  was  done 
after  the  most  prayerful  deliberation. 
And  when  it  was  done,  they  picked  up 
the  pieces,  assessed  the  damage,  saw  how 
many  people  were  killed,  and  how  by  nu- 
clear weapons  you  can  convert  a  cool, 
placid  river  into  a  boiling  stream.  That  is 
not  lost  on  the  leaders  an5-where  in  the 
world,  and  I  cannot  imagine  that  they 
are  going  to  blunder  into  that  sort  of 
thing, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  of  course,  I 
wish  I  had  the  same  faith  the  Senator 
has.  even  though  we  continue  the  poli- 
cies we  have  now  that  apparently  inspire 
his  allegiance  to  this  policy  in  Southeast 
Asia,  which  is  to  fight  off  this  Red 
menace,  that  he  at  the  same  time  thinks 
they  are  going  to  be  so  reasonable  that 
they  will  never  engage  in  a  nuclear  war. 
I  think  you  are  trying  to  have  It  both 
ways.  If  they  are  as  dangerous  a  menace 
as  you  would  lead  us  to  believe  because 
of  Vietnam,  then,  surely,  we  could  have 
no  assurance  that  they  would  not  use 
nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  know  that  no- 
body ever  won  an  earthquake,  and  they 
are  not  £;oing  to  blunder  into  this. 

Mr.  F1JLBRIGHT.  I  do  not  see  why 
the  Senator  thinks  that  they  are  behind 
Vietnam  and  that  this  is  a  step  intended 
to  attack  us. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  are  certainly  be- 
hind North  Vietnam.  Have  you  any  doubt 
about  Soviet  weapons  over  there? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh.  no.  But  they 
are  helping  an  ally,  in  the  same  way  we 
have  helped  allies.  That  does  not  mean 
the  Soviets  are  intending  to  use  South 
Vietnam  or  North  Vietnam,  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  attack  us. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  arc  not  over  there 
to  conquer  anybody. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  not?  You  just 
said  we  are  going  to  have  a  base  there. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  did  not  say  we  are 
going  to  have  a  base  there. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  trying  to 
develop  what  the  Senator  did  say. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  certainly  did  not.  We 
are  over  there  to  help  South  Vietnam 
preserve  their  Republic,  their  freedom, 
their  self-determination,  and,  over  and 
above  everj-thing  else,  freedom  from  ag- 
gression. 

Now.  why  is  the  Soviet  Union  helping 
North  Vietnam?  For  freedom's  reasons? 
No.  To  conquer  South  Vietnam.  That  is 
the  difference.  It  Is  certainly  a  sharp  dif- 
ference in  principle. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Well,  of  course. 
I  need  not  tell  you  about  this  idea  of  ag- 
gression— the  other  side  believes  we  are 
the  aggres,sor.  We  have  intervened  in 
a  civil  war,  a  war  between  Vietnamese. 
The  Senator  docs  not  deny  that.  These 
are  all  basically  Vietnamese, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Basically,  yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  we  do  not  live 
there,  and  it  Is  a  foreign  country,  and 
we  Intervened. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  would  have 
been  the  situation  if  the  Chinese  had 
sent  a  hundred  thousand  men  over  here 
during  our  Civil  War? 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  I  do  not 
have  to  speculate  en  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  Is  a  civil  war; 
and  the  assumption  that  everybody  be- 
lieves that  this  is  an  outright  aggression 
by  one  natioiial  state  or  another  is  open 
to  question;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
from  the  very  days  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem— 
and  I  had  many  meetings  with  him  when 
I  was  there— they  were  just  trying  to  set 
up  a  republic  to  suit  themselves.  They 
were  content  to  leave  their  neighbors  to 
the  north  alone.  Tliat  did  not  satisfy  Ho 
Chi  Minh— not  on  your  life.  He  was  go- 
ing to  bring  all  of  what  was  ancient  Indo- 
china into  the  fold,  no  matter  what  it 
cost.  That  was  the  conflict 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  All  we  tried  to  do 
in  the  South,  since  the  Senator  referred 
to  the  Lincoln  principle,  was  to  set  up 
our  own  government,  if  the  North  would 
leave  us  alone,  but  the  North  would  not 
do  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  N  vth  did  not  try- 
to  conquer  the  South,  We  had  a  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  we  did  set  up  a 
Confederacy,  yet  the  North  insisted  on 
conquering  us  anyhow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No,  we  did  not;  we  took 
exception  to  Calhoun's  Doctrine  of  Nulli- 
fication and  said  that  the  South  just 
could  not  walk  out. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  what  Ho  Chi 
Minh  said  to  Diem. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Ho  Chi  Minh  had  noth- 
ing to  say, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  He  thought  he 
should  have. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  a  different 
thing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Just  as  Lincoln 
thought  he  should  have. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN,  No.  Lincoln  did  not, 
Lincoln  was  guided  by  the  Constitution 
that  applied  to  the  Senator's  State  as 
well  as  it  applied  to  nis  own  State,  The 
South  walked  out  on  It. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Before  I  sit  down,  I 
should  like  to  have  a  clarification,  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator  to  say  that  we 
needed  a  base;  that  we  intended  South 
Vietnam  to  be  a  permanent  base  for  the 
United  States, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  I  said  that.  I  would 
have  opened  up  the  whole  subject  of 
colonialism,  which  is  as  alien  as  any- 
thing I  know  of  to  our  concept  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  to 
prolong  the  discussion,  but  I  should  like 
to  clarify  the  question,  'What  does  the 
Senator  say  Is  the  objective  of  our  war 
in  Vietnam?  What  is  it  that  we  wish  to 
achieve  that  is  worthy  of  what  we  are 
doing? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  mentioned  security. 
Obviously,  it  would  take  a  long  military 
lecture  of  global  dimensions  to  persuade 
my  friend  from  Arkansas. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  No;  I  mean  what 
concrete  effect  would  result  In  Vietnam? 
Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Did  I  not  recite  the 
right  of  those  people  to  decide  their 
destiny  for  themselves,  particularly  their 
political  destiny? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Are  we  going  to 
leave  Vietnam? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  undertook  to  fulfill 


a  commitment  under  the  SEATO  Treaty, 
while  we  did  not  ask  for  much  in  Geneva 
in  1954,  I  think  we  came  away  from 
there  somewhat  with  the  Idea  that  if  they 
had  to  have  help  and  asked  us  for  It, 
we  would  help.  What  happened? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  not  Diem  ask  us 
for  help?  We  put  him  iii  office;  he  was 
"our  boy," 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  We  did  not  put  him 
in;  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  put 
him  there.  Diem  went  around  the  coun- 
tryside, talking  to  South  Vietnamese 
farmers,  rice  farmers,  and  everyone  else. 
He  was  a  very  popular  person,  I  Ustened 
to  him  when  he  was  on  the  platform 
at  the  time.  We  did  not  put  him  in;  he 
put  himself  in. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  say  that  Diem  was  elected  in  a 
free  election? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No;  I  mean  that  he 
undertook,  by  going  around  the  country, 
to  get  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the 
people  there.  Then,  too.  of  course,  there 
had  to  be  a  leader  to  take  over  some- 
where along  the  line.  Who  was  a  more 
natural  leader  than  Ngo  Dinh  Diem' 
But  we  did  not  put  him  in. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  fact  is  that  he 
created  such  a  dictatorship  that  we  had 
to  come  to  his  aid  and  support  him  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
that  case  has  been  badly  exaggerated. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  a  very 
grave  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  his- 
torical fact. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  Senator  docs  not  wish  us  to  incorpo- 
rate this  as  a  colony  or  a  military  base. 
He  said  that.  And  he  does  not  wish  us 
to  be  there  permanently. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  often  must  I  say 
that  we  do  not  go  in  for  colonialization 
at  all?  As  for  setting  up  a  base  there,  if 
I  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  are  people 
who  say  we  have  set  up  bases  there. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Tlie  Senator  says  there 
are  people.  I  have  not  heard  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  The  Senator  has 
not  heard  them? 

Mr,  DIRKSEN,  No.  sir. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  clarify  what  our  purposes  are 
in  Vietnam,  I  would  put  it  this  way  to 
see  if  it  comes  closer  to  the  Senator's 
thought.  The  Senator  says  that  we  guar- 
antee the  right  of  self-determination, 
that  they  had  an  election,  and  that  it 
was  a  good  election.  Why  if  that  is  so  do 
we  not  leave  or  turn  It  over  to  them? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  We  have  an  enemy  up 
there  and  we  have  to  make  sure 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  means  we 
stay. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  does  the  Senator 
want  to  do?  He  has  not  heard  me  quar- 
reling with  what  we  have  done.  He  has 
been  quarreling  for  the  last  year  about 
the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  does  the  Senator 
want  to  do? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  said  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Tell  the  Senate.  Does 
the  Senator  want  to  quit  now  and  pull 
out? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  I  would  like 
to  see  happen — whether  it  will  happen 
this  way  I  do  not  know — is  a  recon\  ening 
of  the  Geneva  conference,  and  our 
agreeing  to  abide  by  the  result.  We  did 
not  agree  the  last  time  at  the  last  minute. 
We  refused  to  agree. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  were  not  even  a 
signatory. 

Mr.  FLT.BRIGHT.  Nobody  was.  There 
was  agreement  to  it,  and  we  refused  to 
agree  We  can  neither  claim  rights  under 
it  nor  claim  other  people's  rights  under 
it.  The  Senator  is  correct.  We  were  not  a 
signatoi-y. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  return  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Geneva  conference.  The 
President  himself,  at  about  the  time  of 
his  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins,  said  that 
was  a  proper  basis.  The  North  Vietnam- 
ese, have  said  that  was  a  proper  basis. 
I  would  like  to  see  that,  and  a  negotiation 
under  the  cochairmanship  of  Great 
Britain  and  Russia;  and  that  they  come 
to  an  agreement  as  to  a  n\  ay  to  have  elec- 
tions, full  and  free  elections,  throughout 
South  Vietnam  to  create  their  govern- 
ment; and  we  would  come  home. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Has  the  Senator  heard 
Ho  Chi  Minh  ask  for  a  reconvening  of 
the  Geneva  Conference? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  but  I  have  not 
heard  us  either.  This  is  what  I  would  like 
to  see  happen. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  is  the  guy  taking 
the  pasting.  He  is  the  guy  being  pushed 
around. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  and  so  are  we. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Why  not  ask.  and  see 
what  the  reaction  Is? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  reason  is  that 
he  feels  he  has  been  unjustly  attacked. 
I  regret  very  much  that  he  has  not  re- 
sponded to  these  offers  we  have  made. 
I  thiiik  he  is  wrong  for  his  benefit  and 
for  our  benefit.  Do  not  misunderstand 
me.  What  does  Ho  Chi  Minh  have  at 
stake?  A  little  God-forsaken  coimtrj-  of 
15  million  or  16  million  people. 

We  are  threatening  the  security  of 
the  strongest  countr>-  in  the  world,  on 
which  other  countries  depend  economi- 
cally, politically,  and  morally.  This  Is  a 
great  undertaking  and  a  great  risk. 

The  Senator's  expression  of  a  moment 
ago  reassured  me  when  he  said  he  was 
not  a  Senator  to  liquidate  the  holy  fab- 
ric of  freedom.  Neither  am  I.  but  I  think 
the  course  we  are  following  will  do  It 
in  the  bitter  end.  We  are  expending  this 
for  what?  Suppose  we  take  all  of  Vlet- 
l^am.  Is  it  worth  it?  The  price  we  are 
paying  for  this  is  all  out  of  proportion 
to  anything  we  can  gain.  We  cannot  do 
all  of" this.  At  least  15  or  30  million  peo- 
ple have  an  election.  That  Is  not  the  kind 
of  objective  to  justify  this. 

There  is  surely  something  more  that 
the  Senator  has  in  mind.  I  was  trying 
to  develop  it.  Is  it  to  have  a  permanent 
base?  The  Senator  said  "No." 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
not  mentioned  anji,hlng  yet  to  make  me 
believe  that  this  is  worth  what  we  are 
doing.  That  is  about  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  It. 

Therefore.  I  think  we  should  return 
to  the  Geneva  Conference  and  liquidate 
this  war  on  the  same  basis  the  parties 
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really  Involved,  which  were  the  French 
and  the  Vietnamese,  agreed  to  in  1954, 
which  we  had  a  major  part  in  disrupt- 
ing and  preventing  from  being  carried 
out. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
no  reason  for  continuing  this.  I  tried  to 
emphasize  my  concept  of  our  security 
line  from  Saigon  and  Vietnam  to  Korea. 
I  still  believe  in  the  general  field  of 
global  strategy  that  Is  our  defense  line.« 
and  If  we  lose  it  by  having  the  flank 
turned,  that  means  the  line  is  shortened 
and  the  Pacific  will  no  longer  be  a  real 
defense  to  our  country.  As  for  freedom, 
it  is  an  indivisible  as  well  as  a  holy  fab- 
ric. When  it  is  impaired  in  one  place, 
that  impairment  continues. 

What  about  the  people  in  our  country 
like  those  associated  with  the  Center  for 
Democratic  Institutions,  who,  for  in- 
stance, belabor  the  hne  "Justice  for  all. 
freedom  for  none."  They  would  liquidate 
freedom. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  men- 
tions freedom.  What  does  the  Senator 
say  about  Greece''  Here  is  one  of  our 
old  allies,  and  suddenly  freedom  is 
snuffed  out,  like  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course  it  is.  I 
read  Just  recently  in  the  newspaper  that 
a  former  minister  there  made  a  state- 
ment critical  of  the  government  and  the 
next  day  they  arrested  him.  One  woman 
refused  to  print  a  newspaper  under  cen- 
sorship and  they  threatened  her  with 
arrest.  There  are  50  members  of  the  Par- 
liament who  are  still  In  jail. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  2  weeks  that  the  newly  elected 
Supreme,  they  call  him.  of  the  American 
Hellenic  Organization,  which  Is  referred 
to  as  AHEPA.  Mr.  Andrew  Fasseas  of 
Chicago,  who  is  president  of  the  national 
association,  has  returned  from  Greece. 
He  has  been  In  my  office.  If  ever  there 
was  a  devotee  of  freedom  he  is.  I  have 
not  heard  him  say  yet  they  have  been 
deluded  of  their  freedom. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
think   there   is   a   free   government  in 
Greece? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  I  do.  Just  because 
they  have  a  military  Junta  for  a  specific 
purpose  for  a  little  while  to  shove  back 
the  Communist  influence 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Communist  In- 
fluence? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Surely,  and  It  has 
been  trying  to  move  into  Greece. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator  say- 
ing that  the  previous  government  was  a 
Communist  government? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  the  previous  government.  You  can 
have  a  new  government  move  In  without 
there  being  a  Communist  government. 
We  have  Communists  in  this  country,  do 
we  not? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  a  minor  affair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  may  not  be  as  minor 
as  the  Senator  thinks.  I  am  having 
trouble  trying  to  take  the  bill  off  the 
Calendar  to  reenergize  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  only  to  be  met 
with  resistance  in  this  Chamber,  and 
probably  more  when  the  authorization 
for  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  comes 
here,  when  every  veterans  organization 


in  the  country  is  for  it.  so  that  the  Board 
can  go  through.  Yet.  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  went  before  the  commit- 
tee and  said  there  are  100  cases  over  at 
the  Department  of  Justice  that  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Control  Board.  It  is 
not  a  government.  The  influence,  how- 
ever. Is  here.  Perhaps  the  Senator  does 
not 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  Is  a  minor  one,  I 
think.  It  is  here.  If  we  continue  to  follow 
policies  as  misguided  as  the  present  one, 
it  will  grow.  I  have  not  heard  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  say  recently  that  he  was  as  much 
disturbed  about  it  as  he  was  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Once  upon  a  time  it 
was  minor.  It  was  minor  In  Albania. 
Rumania,  and  Poland.  But  it  is  not  minor 
any  more.  It  has  swallowed  up  all  those 
countries. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
think  the  Communists  are  threatening 
this  country? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  say  that  communism 
i.s  threatening  the  world.  If  it  is  not,  then 
why  th  s  imbroglio  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  a  pertinent 
question  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
since  the  death  of  Stalin,  the  drive  of 
that  branch — not  the  Chinese — was  re- 
ceding. It  certainly  has  become  less 
aggressive. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Did  the  Senator  get 
thiat  idea  from  Kosygln's  visit? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  strength  of 
these  parties,  for  example.  In  Western 
Europe,  is  not  so  powerful  now  as  It  used 
to  be.  In  France  and  Italy  It  is  still  a 
major  party.  In  France  and  Italy,  about 
25  percent  of  the  electorate  is  Commu- 
nist, although  both  countries  have  been 
making  substantial  economic  and  po- 
litical progress. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  were  the  gains 
reported  in  the  press  made  by  the  Com- 
munists in  France? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Where? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  saw  a  little  subhead 
on  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  what  country? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thought  it  was  In 
France.  I  will  look  it  up. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  even  know 
they  had  an  election  In  France. 

Mr.  DIRKSE^^.  It  was  a  local  election. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  saw  a  report  on 
the  elections  in  Bremen.  Germany,  where 
the  right  wing  gained  a  little  there.  I 
saw  that  in  this  morning's  paper.  But  I 
did  not  realize  that  communism  Is  on  the 
march,  so  to  speak,  nearly  so  much  now 
as  It  was  under  Stalin. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  has  never  been  off 
the  march. 

Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.  As  a  relative  matter, 
it  is  not  so  aggressive  as  It  used  to  be. 
We  have  made  considerable  progress  In 
various  ways  in  adjusting  to  the  Rus- 
sians. The  Senator  himself,  I  believe, 
finally  relented  and  supported  the  Con- 
sular Treaty  this  year.  To  me,  that  is 
just  an  Indication.  Not  that  the  treaty 
is  significant  in  Itself,  but  it  Is  an 
indication. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Would  the  Senator  like 
to  tell  the  rest  of  the  story  about  the 
Consular  Treaty? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  mentioning 
only  that  it  was  approved  by  the  Senate. 
The  press  said — and  I  do  not  want  to 
misquote    without    checking — that    the 


Senator  from  Illinois  did  not  positively 
oppose  it.  I  think  the  Senator  was  right. 
Do  not  misunderstand  me,  I  thought  this 
was  a  sign  of  a  degree  of  relaxation  of 
the  kind  of  fear  and  apprehension  that 
afflicted  us  at  the  height  of  the  Stalin  era. 
I  think  we  were  quite  justified  in  being 
apprehensive  l)ecause  Stalin  was  a  very 
determined  and  resourceful  man.  But  I 
think,  since  then,  there  has  been  a  less- 
ening of  pressure,  a  relaxation  of  that 
conflict,  that  they  are  moving  themselves 
Internally  more  toward  a  different  and 
more  relaxed  system. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  All  that  has  exactly 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  am  sure  that 
we  can  imagine  the  man  who  sat  in  my 
office 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  brought  us  all  that 
information  which  I  could  not  even  dis- 
cuss. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  I  think  the  Senator 
is  quite  correct.  I  did  not  mean  to  crit- 
icize him.  I  merely  meant  to  say  I 
thought  this  was  a  sign  that  he  accepted 
a  change  or  an  evolution  taking  place  in 
the  Communist  world.  I  think  in  the 
Kremlin  and  in  Eastern  Europe  there  are 
signs  of  it.  China  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  was  not  a  sign  at  all. 

Mr.  FLXBRIGHT.  It  was  not? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Just  coming  to  grips 
with  naked  reaUty. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  117.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Martha 
Blakenshlp:  and 

S.  534.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Setsuko 
Wilson  (nee  Hlranaka). 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  IS.  1160)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  by  extending 
and  improving  the  provisions  thereof  re- 
lating to  grants  for  construction  of  edu- 
cational television  broadcasting  facili- 
ties, by  authorizing  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction of  noncommercial  educational 
radio  broadcasting  facilities,  by  estab- 
lishing a  nonprofit  corporation  to  assist 
in  establishing  innovative  educational 
programs,  to  facilitate  educational  pro- 
gram availability,  and  to  aid  the  opera- 
tion of  educational  broadcasting  facili- 
ties; and  to  authorize  a  comprehensive 
study  of  instructional  television  and  ra- 
dio; and  for  other  purposes,  disagreed  to 
by  the  Senate:  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Staccers,  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Kornegay,  Mr. 
Springer,  and  Mr.  Brovhill  of  North 
Carolina  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  insisted  on  Its  amendment  to 
the  biU  (S.  454)  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
K.  Jones,  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Ash  MORE.  Mr.  HtmcATE,  and  Mr.  Smith 


of  New  York  were  appointed  as  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  853)  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  af&xed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1564.  An  act  to  amend  the  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended:   and 

S.  2162.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Jan- 
uary 17.  1936  (49  Stat.  1094),  reserving  cer- 
tain public  domain  lands  in  Nevada  and  Ore- 
gon as  a  grazing  reserve  for  Indians  of  Fort 
McDermitt,  Nev. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  'H.J.  Res.  853) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

AMERICAN  LEGION  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Legion  has  long  had  a  hlstor>' 
of  careful  and  knowledgeable  Interest  In 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States. 
The  Legion  has  never  hesitated  to  come 
out  foursquare  on  issues  in  which  they 
believe.  But  at  the  same  time,  they  have 
not  done  so  without  the  most  careful 
study  and  analysis  of  the  situation. 

The  49th  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Legion  has  passed  a  series  of 
important  resolutions  on  foreign  policy. 
I  have  the  honor  of  being  foreign  rela- 
tions chairman  of  the  American  Legion 
of  South  Carolina.  It  will  be  my  pleasure, 
tnerefore,  from  time  to  time,  to  call  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  some  of  these 
carefully  prepared  resolutions. 

For  example.  Resolution  No.  356  con- 
cerns the  Panama  Canal,  a  subject  which 
Is  under  active  discussion  in  this  Con- 
gress. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Legion  once  more  reiterates  Its  previous 
positions.  It  reaffirms  support  of  the  ex- 
isting treaties  and  opposes  any  dilution 
of  U.S.  rights  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution of  the  49th  national  convention  of 
the  American  Legion  on  the  Panama 
Canal  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtrnoN  No.  356 

Whereas.  The  American  Legion  has  re- 
peatedly Insisted  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  must  retain  sole  and  complete 
authority  over  the  administration,  operation, 
maintenance,  and  protection  of  the  Panama 
Canal  as  provided  for  In  the  1903  Treaty;  and 

Whereas,  the  course  of  U.S.-Panamanlan 
relations  has  demonstrated  that  any  con- 
cessions made  on  our  part  In  regard  to  our 


rights  in  the  Canal  Zone  have  only  led  to  In- 
creased demands  by  the  Panamanians;  and 
Whereas,  the  most  recent  series  of  negotia- 
tions concerning  the  existing  canal  and  a 
poe&lble  new  canal  has  resulted  in  three  pro- 
posed treaUes  which  reportedly,  if  ratified, 
would — 

( a )  abrogate  the  1903  Treaty. 

(b)  substitute  a  weak  and  perhaps  Inef- 
ficient form  of  administration  over  the  pres- 
ent canal, 

(c)  compromise  and  probably  render  Im- 
poesible  our  ability  to  defend  the  canal  in 
times  of  crisis  (or  even  to  guarantee  its  se- 
cunty  in  normal  periods ) , 

(d)  abandon  both  our  capital  investment 
and  Its  earnings, 

(e)  give  the  canal  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  completely,  and  unequivocally,  on 
or  before  the  last  day  of  1999  (Just  32  years 
from  now), 

(f )  prortde  that  the  United  States— uiider 
very  limited  circumstances  but  at  great  cost 
to  this  country— might  construct  a  second 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the 
ownership  of  which  would  revert  to  Pana- 
ma— at  no  cost  to  that  country — 60  years 
after  its  opening,  or  the  year  2067.  whichever 
is  earlier;   now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Boston. 
Massachusetts.  August  29.  30.  31.  1967,  That 
The  American  Legion : 

(1)  reaffirms  Its  support  of  the  basic  and 
still  existing  provisions  of  the  1903  Canal 
Treaty,  and  of  the  continued  Indispensable 
sovereign  control  by  the  United  States  over 
the  Canal  Zone; 

(2 1  opposes  ratification  of  the  proposed 
treaties   in   their   present   form; 

(3)  opposes  any  change  in  US.  rights  in 
the  Canal  Zone;  and 

(41  reiterates  its  stand  taken  at  previous 
National  Conventions  concerning  these 
matters. 

(By  unanimous  consent  the  following 
routine  business  was  transact-ed : ) 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  sun- 
diT  nominations,  which  were  refeiTed  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  October  3,  1967, 
the  Vice  President  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution,  which 
had  previously  been  signed  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

S.  602.  An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 
and  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965;  and 

S.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation commemorating  the  50  years  of 
service  to  the  Nation  by  the  Langley  Research 
Center. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Amendment  or  Tftle  10,  United  States 

Code 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  number  of  congressional 
alternates  authorized  to  be  nominated  for 
each  vacancy  at  the  Military.  Naval,  and 
Air  Force  Academies  (with  an  accompanying 
paper  i ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

.'\mendment  of  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
GiNEEaijvc  Development  Act  of  1966 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  to  extend  the  period  of  time  with- 
in which  the  Commission  on  Marine  Science, 
Engineering,  and  Resources  is  to  submit  Its 
final  report  and  to  provide  for  a  fixed  ex- 
piration date  for  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Commlttfce  on  Commerce. 
RozA  Division,  Takima  Project.  Wash- 
ington 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law. 
a  draft  of  contract  relating  to  prof>08ed 
drainage  and  minor  construction  work  which, 
together  with  previously  executed  contracts, 
will  exceed  a  total  cost  of  $200,000  on  the 
Roza  Division  of  the  Yakima  project,  Wash- 
ington; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Admission  Into  the  UNrrED  States  or  Ca.- 
tain  Defector  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Oommlssioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (Mth  accompanying  f>apers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SfSPENsiON  or  Deportation  or  Certain 

Aliens 
Two  letters  from  the  (Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  depor- 
tation of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provi- 
sions of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and 
the  reasons  for  ordering  such  suspension 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Third-Peefehence  and  Sixth -Pbeference 
Classification  fob  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  reports  on  third -preference  and  sixth- 
preference  classification  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  ANT)  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc .  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated; 

By   the   PRESIDING  OFFICER: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  County  of  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, favoring  the  enactment  of  some  form 
of  a  Federal  tax-sharing  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Westminster,  California,  favor- 
ing the  enactment  of  some  form  of  a  Federal 
tax-sharing  program:  to  the  Commute*  on 
Finance. 

A  petition  signed  by  members  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America.  ATLr- 
CIO.  of  the  SUte  of  Kansas,  relating  to  the 
provision  of  Jobs,  housing,  and  education  to 
solv*  the  problems  of  American  cities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMTTTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  Approiprlatlons,  with  amendments: 

HJR.  12474.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  the  flscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968.  and  for  other  purposes:  (Rept.  No. 
579). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr^  Morse  I  : 
8.3498.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  facilitate  the  financ- 
ing of  alterations,  repairs,  or  Improvements 
needed  to  provide  sanitary  waste  disposal 
facilities  upon,  or  in  connection  with  the 
mooring  of,  houseboats;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Maondson  )  : 
S.  2499  A  bill  to  extend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 7.   1957,  relating  to  aircraft  loan  guar- 
antees:    to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monbonbt  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
SMrrH,  Mr.  MnxEB,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Bennett.    Mr.    Randolph,    and    Mr. 

HOLLINOS)  : 

3.  2500.  A  bill  to  require  a  health  warning 
on  the  labels  of  bottles  containing  certain 
alcoholic  beverages;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  besullng.) 
By  Mr.  McCT.RT.TAN : 

3. J  Res.  114.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  In  cer- 
tain cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McOlzllau  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1968— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  374 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  biU  (H.R.  11456;  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967— AMENDMENTS 

A.MENDMXNTS  NOS.  i"5  AND  376 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  two 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  'H.R.  12080)  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  In- 
crease in  benefits  under  the  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  iiisurance  system, 
to  provide  benefits  for  additional  cate- 
gories of  individuals,  to  improve  the  pub- 
lic assistance  program  and  programs  re- 
lating to  the  welfare  and  health  of  chil- 
dren, and  for  other  purposes,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  373 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  <H.R.  12080)  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  an  Increase 
in  benefits  imder  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  system,  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  additional  categories  of 
individuals,  to  improve  the  public  as- 
sistance program  and  programs  relating 
to  the  welfare  and  health  of  children, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION    OF   AIRCRAFT   LOAN 
GUARANTEES  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  extend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 7,  1957,  relating  to  aircraft  loan 
guarantees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
dated  September  15,  1967.  from  the  Hon- 
orable Alan  S.  Boyd,  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  explaining  the 
history  of  this  legislation,  together  with 
the  need  for  its  extension  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2499)  to  extend  the  act  of 
September  7,  1957,  relating  to  aircraft 
loan  guarantees,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Macxuson). 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Tlie  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Monroney 
is  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  DC,  September  15, 1967. 

Hon    HITBERT  H.  HrMPHRET, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  PREsroENr:  I  submit  herewith,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress,  a  bill  "To 
extend  the  Act  of  September  7,  1957,  relating 
to  aircraft  loan  guarantees." 

The  Aircraft  Loan  Guarantee  Program  was 
established  by  the  enactment  of  IHibllc  Law 
85-307.  September  7.  1957.  It  provided  for 
guarantee  by  the  Federal  Government  of  up 
to  90  percent  of  private  loans  to  local  serv- 
ice, helicopter,  Alaskan,  Hawaiian  and  cer- 
tain Caribbean  carriers  for  the  purcha£e  of 
aircraft  The  program  was  inaugtu-ated  be- 
cause of  a  desire  to  assist  these  carriers  In 
securing  financing  for  replacement  of  ob- 
solete piston  aircraft  with  new  modem 
equipment.  It  made  It  possible  for  these  car- 
riers to  finance  the  acquisition  of  the  new 
aircraft  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  The  ob- 


ject of  the  program,  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's view,  wa£  to  assist  these  carriers  In 
providing  improved  service  at  lower  costs 
and  thus  reducing  subsidy  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  program  was  first  authorized  for  a  5- 
year  period.  During  that  period,  through 
September  7.  1962,  twelve  carriers  received 
Kuar.-intees  under  the  program  for  loans  to- 
talling $42  million.  These  loans  covered  the 
purchase  of  33  F-27's,  2  DC-6's,  14  Convair 
240's  and  340's,  a  Boeing  720,  3  Martin  404'e 
and  13  helicopters. 

In  1962,  the  program  was  extended  for 
an  additional  5  years,  to  September  7.  1967. 
During  that  period  new  loans  totalling  $13.3 
million  were  guaranteed  for  4  carriers  cover- 
ing the  purchase  of  3  DC-9s,  4  DC-6's.  2 
Hercules  382B'.s  and  4  PC-6A's. 

The  need  for  the  extension  of  the  program 
at  this  time  Is  not  as  great  as  the  need  was 
for  the  program  Initially,  or  In  1962  when  it 
was  last  extended.  In  terms  of  the  number  of 
carriers  that  will  require  the  assistance  of 
the  program  or  In  the  number  of  aircraft 
loans  that  are  expected  to  be  made  in  the 
next  5  years.  However,  some  carriers  con- 
tinue to  need  the  assistance  of  the  program 
and  it  Is  still  In  the  Interest  of  the  govern- 
ment to  provide  the  guarantee  to  those  car- 
riers. The  fact  that  the  loan  guarantee  is  no 
longer  needed  in  the  degree  of  10  years  ago 
attests  to  the  success  of  the  program  in  aid- 
ing the  classes  of  carriers  Involved  toward  a 
sounded  financial  position  and  demonstrates 
the  wisdom  of  keeping  the  program  In  force 
until  it  has  served  Its  purpose  completely  by 
providing  assistance  to  those  carriers  still  In 
need  of  It. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alan  S.  Boyd. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  RE- 
QUIRE HEALTH  HAZARD  LABEL- 
ING ON  CERTAIN  ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERAGES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Smith,  Miller. 
Morse.  Bennett,  Randolph,  and  Hol- 
LiNGs.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  appropriately 
referred  and  printed  in  full  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  serious  health  problems  in 
the  United  States  today  has  received  far 
too  little  attention.  The  one  to  which  I 
refer  is  the  health  hazard  posed  by  the 
consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Alcoholism,  long  viewed  by  many  as 
solely  a  moral  Issue  calling  for  social 
censure  and  punishment,  is  Increasingly 
being  viewed  as  the  serious  health  prob- 
lem that  it  is,  requiring  the  apphcation 
of  the  combined  skills  of  medicine, 
psychiatry,  and  sociology.  Because  alco- 
holism has  for  so  long  been  considered 
a  moral  rather  than  medical  problem, 
medical  science  is  just  now  showing  an 
awareness  of  the  severe  problems  to  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  individual  which 
can  result  from  the  consumption  of  al- 
coholic beverages. 

In  March  of  1966.  In  his  health  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  President  Johnson 
called  for  the  start  of  a  new  program 
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to  counter  the  health  problems  created 
by  alcoholism.  The  President  said: 

I  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  appoint  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Alcoholism;  establish 
in  the  Public  Health  Service  a  center  for 
research  on  the  cause,  prevention,  control 
and  treatment  of  alcoholism;  develop  an 
education  program  In  order  to  foster  public 
understanding  based  on  scientific  fact:  and 
work  with  pvibllc  and  private  agencies  on  the 
state  and  local  level  to  Include  this  disease 
in  comprehensive  health  programs. 

In  accordance  with  the  President's 
directive  a  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Alcoholism  was  appointed  and  a  new 
National  Center  for  the  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Alcoholism  has  been  estab- 
lished as  a  major  bureau  of  the  Public 
Health  Ser\ace.  This  recognition  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  multitude  of  health 
problems  Involved  in  alcoholism  signals 
a  new  approach  to  a  decidedly  old.  but 
heretofore  neglected,  problem. 

In  April  of  1967  the  statistical  bulletin 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
reported  that  deaths  attributed  to  alco- 
holic disorders  in  the  United  States  were 
nearly  11.000  annually.  Additionally, 
their  research  revealed  that  the  reported 
death  rate  from  alcoholic  disorders  had 
risen  steadily  from  5.5  per  100,000  popu- 
lation In  1950  to  8.7  per  100,000  popula- 
tion in  1964.  This  amounted  to  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  60  percent  over  this 
short  span  of  time. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  statis- 
tics of  this  nature  necessarily  refer  only 
to  deaths  actually  reported  for  the  causes 
listed.  It  is  highly  probable,  according 
to  the  most  reliable  and  informed 
sources,  that  the  reported  mortality  from 
alcohohc  disorders  do  not  disclose  an  al- 
together accurate  reflection  of  the  extent 
of  the  problem.  Several  studies  reveal 
that  serious  understatement  exists  in  the 
reporting  of  deaths  associated  with  alco- 
holic disorders  for  several  understand- 
able reasons.  Because  of  the  social  stig- 
matism  involved,  friendly  family  doctors 
are  frequently  reluctant  to  list  the  spe- 
cific cause  of  death  In  order  to  spare  the 
family  the  unnecessarj-  embarrassment. 
In  many  cases,  they  prefer  to  list  some 
general  cause  which  gives  no  clue  as  to 
the  actual  cause  of  death.  In  other  cases, 
individuals  fall  victim  to  one  of  the  many 
accidents  that  drinkers  are  prone  to, 
such  as  automobile  or  household  acci- 
dents. For  these  reasons  the  exact  di- 
mensions of  the  health  problem  posed 
by  alcoholism,  which  ever>'one  admits 
exists,  is  impossible  to  state  with  sta- 
tistical precision. 

\\Tiile  the  statisticians  may  have  diffi- 
culty in  measuring  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem,  the  medical  scientists  know 
that  it  is  one  of  major  proportions.  The 
evidence  indicates  that  alcohol  acts  as 
a  systemic  poison  for  many  individuals 
which,  over  the  years,  results  in  identi- 
fiable physical  damage.  For  a  long  time, 
it  has  been  the  fashion  to  accept  uncriti- 
cally the  theory  that  alcoholism  was 
basically  a  mental  disorder.  Opinions  are 
now  coming  around  to  the  belief  that 
alcoholism  is  the  result,  as  well  as  the 
cause,  of  physical  dysfunction  in  a  cycle 
that  seems  to  begin  with  the  inability  of 
some  individuals  to  metabolize  alcohol 
properly. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  physically 
susceptible  to  alcohohsm.  But,  of  course. 
not  all  of  these  drink.  Of  those  who  do 
drink  statistics  indicate  that  one  out  of 
15  either  are  now  or  will  become  alco- 
holics regardless  of  their  intelligence, 
education,  or  many  other  factors. 

'Whatever  the  cause,  the  health  effects 
of  alcoholism  are  predictable.  Alcoholism 
stands  almost  alone  in  that  even>'  system 
of  the  body  is  measurably  damaged:  other 
diseases  may  damage  specific  systems, 
but  alcoholism  damages  them  all.  Most 
of  the  damage  is  non-fatal,  but  generally 
three  of  the  body  systems  may  find  fatal 
or  permanently  crippling  damage: 

First,  the  cardiovascular  system,  com- 
prising the  heart  and  blood  vessels;  sec- 
ond, the  nervous  system,  comprising  the 
brain,  spinal  cord  and  the  various  nerves 
running  to  all  parts  of  the  body;  and, 
third,  the  hver  itself . 

The  frequent  drinking  of  large  quan- 
tities of  alcohol  tends  to  raise  the  blood 
level  of  fats;  it  may  also  result  in  dam- 
age to  the  heart  muscle.  At  any  rate,  a 
disproportionate  number  of  alcoholics 
suffer  cripplinfi  or  fatal  heart  attacks. 

Damace  to  the  nervous  system  of  alco- 
holics has  been  ob.served  for  centuries. 
Numbness  in  hands  and  feet,  frequent 
tremors,  discernible  differences  in  brain 
wave  patterns,  and  rapid  brain  cell  dam- 
age are  phenomena  associated  with  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  disease.  As  a  person 
grows  older,  his  brain  cells  die  and  are 
absorbed.  Fortunately,  the  normal  per- 
son has  a  reserve  supply  of  thousands  of 
more  cells  than  he  needs.  The  alcoholic 
literally  destroys  his  brain,  resulting  in 
the  well-known  effects  of  delirium 
tremens,  complete  loss  of  memon-',  and 
mental  incapacity. 

Not  all  alcoholics  progress  to  this  state, 
however.  Most  of  them  die  from  other 
causes,  principally  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
Cirrhosis  appears  eight  times  more  fre- 
quently among  alcoholics  than  among 
nonalcoholics.  Although  malnutrition 
in  the  alcoholic  is  frequently  the  cause 
of  this  damage,  in  more  recent  years  it 
has  been  found  that  alcohol  itself  has 
the  capacity  to  cause  liver  cell  damage 
even  if  the  diet  Is  adequate. 

Despite  these  physically  identifiable 
health  hazards,  it  has  long  been  the 
practice  to  label  the  alcoholic  instead 
of  alcohol.  Alcoholism  has  been  equated 
with  mental  illness  with  the  assumption 
that  once  a  patient's  neurosis  was  cured, 
his  alcohoU.sm  would  go  away.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  for  a  predictable  seg- 
ment of  our  population  alcohol  Is  a  sys- 
temic poison  whose  progressively  deva- 
stating effects  can  be  halted  only  by  a 
complete  cessation  of  drinking  alcoholic 
beverages.  For  the  majority  of  drinkers 
alcohol  has  a  mild,  anesthetic  effect 
which  has  been  judged  acceptable  by  the 
majority  of  our  citizens.  However,  the 
unwitting  minority  is  faced  with  a  serious 
health  hazard. 

The  chief  problem  Is  the  problem  of 
education.  Few  people  today  are  aware 
that  different  individuals  may  face  dif- 
ferent hazards  in  drinking.  The  general 
public,  both  those  who  drink  and  those 
who  do  not,  assimie  that  holding  to  the 


norm  of  Infrequent  social  drinking  is 
simplj'  a  matter  of  willpower  and  choice. 
The  man  with  a  phs'sical  susceptibility 
for  alcoholism  is  unaware  that  he  is  ex- 
posing himself  to  dangers  that  his  social 
drinking  companions  do  not  face. 

Unfortunately,  the  impression  of 
socially  acceptable  drinking  is  fostered  by 
the  $15  billion-a-year  alcoholic  beverage 
industrs'.  Studies  by  the  Brand  Rating  In- 
dex, an  independent  sun'ey  organization, 
show  that  nearly  50  percent  of  the  sales 
of  alcoholic  beverages  is  consumed  by 
approximately  6  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion that  are  heavy  drinkers.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  heavy  drinkers  are  al- 
coholics. This  means  that  the  alcoholic 
beverage  industr>-  profits  from  exploiting 
the  misfortune  of  sick  people. 

Not  sui-prisingly,  the  industry  depends 
upon  heavy  advertising  schedules  and 
massive  public  relations  The  five  top 
distillers  in  1966  spent  $154  million  on 
advertising.  In  addition,  the  Licensed 
Beverage  Industries,  Inc.,  a  trade  orga- 
nization, maintains  an  extensive  program 
to  secure  favorable  news  coveiage,  speak- 
ers, and  a  respectable  public  image.  It 
even  has  a  special  women's  division  to 
promote  the  use  of  alcohol  among 
women. 

Faced  with  this  barrage  of  propaganda 
for  .social  acceptability  of  alcoliol,  the 
addict,  or  potential  addict,  hears  no  voice 
warning  him  that  alcohol  can  affect  dif- 
ferent people  in  different  ways.  A  health 
warning  ordered  printed  on  each  label 
will  serve  as  an  objective  guideline  upon 
which  he  can  base  his  own  judgment  or 
spur  him  on  to  further  inquiries. 

On  September  17  of  this  year  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare released  a  monograph  entitled  "Al- 
cohol and  Alcoholism."  This  document, 
along  with  the  others  which  will  surely 
follow,  will  add  immeasurably  to  the  ex- 
isting efforts  to  combat  the  ravages  of 
alcoholism.  The  closing  paragraph  of  the 
preface  to  the  monograph  reads  as 
follows : 

Successful  programs  for  the  treatment, 
control  and  prevention  of  alcoholism  will 
require  unprecedented  public  understand- 
ing, public  support  and  public  participa- 
tion. 

As  President  Johnson  indicated  in  his 
health  message  to  Congress  in  1966.  there 
is  a  crying  need  to  "develop  an  educa- 
tion program  to  foster  public  under- 
standing based  on  scientific  fact." 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
designed  to  contribute  to  a  better  pub- 
lic awareness  of  the  health  problems 
Involved  and  to  enlist  public  support  for 
programs  of  this  nature.  This  bill  is  not 
a  prohibition  measure.  All  it  does  is  re- 
quire a  health  warning  label,  similar  to 
that  now  required  on  cigarette  packages, 
on  alcoholic  beverages  containing  more 
than  24  percent  alcohol  by  volume. 

This  Is  a  reasonable  and  necessary 
approach  to  the  problem.  Congress 
should  face  up  to  the  acknowledged 
health  hazards  caused  by  alcoholism  and 
promptly  take  action  on  this  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2500)  to  require  a  health 
warning  on  the  labels  of  bottles  contain- 
ing certain  alcoholic  beverages,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Thurmond  '  for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
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by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S    2500 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffre!'s  assembled.  That  section 
5(e)  of  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration 
Act  (49  Stat.  982.  as  amended;  27  U.S.C. 
206(e)).  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  Immediately  before 
the  last  full  paragraph  of  such  section: 

■■It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  or  ship  or 
deliver  for  sale  or  shipment,  or  otherwise  In- 
troduce m  Interstate  commerce  or  foreign 
commerce,  or  receive  therein,  or  to  remove 
from  cu-stoms  custody  for  consumption,  any 
bottle  containing  a  beverage  having  more 
than  24  per  ent  of  alcohol  by  volume,  unless 
the  label  of  such  bottle  contains  the  follow- 
ing statement  'Caution:  Consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages  may  be  hazardous  to  your 
health  and  may  be  habit  forming."  Such 
statement  shall  be  located  in  a  conspicuous 
place  on  each  label,  and  shall  appear  in  con- 
splcuoas  flnd  legible  type  In  contrast  by 
typography,  layout,  or  color  with  other 
printed  matter  on  the  label." 


EXTENSION  OF  DURATION  OF  COPY- 
RIGHT PROTECTION  IN  CERTAIN 
CASES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents, Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint  reso- 
lution extending  the  duration  of  copy- 
rtght  protection  in  certain  cases. 

The  subcommittee  has  conducted  17 
days  of  hearings  on  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  first  general  revision  of  the 
copyright  law  since  1909.  Because  of  seri- 
ous difBcullies  with  certain  provisions  of 
thlj  legislation,  it  became  apparent  dur- 
ing the  summer  that  the  Congress  could 
not  complete  action  on  this  subject  dur- 
ing the  current  session.  It.  therefore,  be- 
came necessary  to  consider  what  interim 
copyright  legislation  would  be  required 
pending  the  enactment  of  the  general 
revision  bill. 

During  the  earlier  stages  of  the  revi- 
sion procram,  the  87th  and  89th  Con- 
gresses passed  legislation  extending  the 
term  of  expiring  copyrights.  The  pending 
revision  bill.  S.  597.  would  increase  the 
term  of  ne-w  works  to  a  term  for  the  life 
of  the  author  and  for  50  years  thereafter. 
It  also  provides  for  a  substantial  exten- 
sion of  the  term  of  subsisting  copyrights. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  has  seemed 
desirable  that  the  terms  of  expiring 
copyrights  should  be  temporarily  ex- 
tended so  that  these  copyright  owners 
may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  any  increase  In 
term  that  may  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  joint  resolution  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  continue  the  term  of 
expiring  copyrights  until  December  31, 
1968.  I  have  been  informed  by  the  Copy- 
right OfQce  that  this  resolution  will  affect 
57,811  renewal  registrations.  Included 
among  these  copyrights  are  a  number  of 
outstanding  musical  compositions,  such 
as  "Alexander's  Ragtime  Band",  "I  Won- 
der Who's  Kissing  Her  Now",  "Down  by 
the  Old  Mill  Stream",  "Shine  on  Harvest 
Moon",  and  "By  the  Light  of  the  Silvery 
Moon".  It  Is  appropriate  that  this  joint 
resolution  should  be  Introduced  this  week 


since  "Take  Me  Out  to  the  Ball  Game" 
Is  also  among  the  compositions  that  will 
enjoy  a  longer  term. 

One  of  the  major  issues  involved  in  the 
revision  bill  is  the  copyright  liability  of 
community  antenna  television  systems. 
The  liability  of  CATV  systems  for  copy- 
right infringement  'onder  the  Copyright 
Act  of  1909  is  the  subject  of  current  liti- 
gation. In  a  case  now  pending  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  lower  courts  have  held 
that  CATV  systems  are  fully  liable  for 
retransmitting  copyrighted  programs 
without  permission.  The  pending  revision 
bill.  S,  597.  would  modify  this  liability  to 
some  extent.  The  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  Copyright  Office  in  their 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  urged 
certain  limitations  on  the  copyright  lia- 
bility of  CATV  systems. 

The  subcommittee  has  been  confronted 
with  a  situation  in  which,  before  the 
Congress  had  an  opportunity  to  complete 
action  on  the  revision  bill,  a  number  of 
lawsuits  for  copyright  Infringement 
might  be  filed  against  CATV  systems. 
This  could  disrupt  the  television  viewing 
of  millions  of  our  citizens.  Therefore, 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  legislation  providing  for  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  judicial  remedies 
for  copyright  infringement  by  CATV  sys- 
tems. This  legislation  would  have  pro- 
vided for  a  moratorium  on  such  lawsuits 
during  the  period  of  this  interim  copy- 
right legislation,  but  would  have  pro- 
tected the  substantive  rights  of  the  copy- 
right owners  by  tolling  the  statute  of 
limitations,  and  preserving  all  causes  of 
action. 

Before  any  such  legislation  was  intro- 
duced, all  interested  parties  participated 
in  a  series  of  meetings.  As  a  result  of 
these  discussions  there  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  subcommittee  certain  rep- 
resentations on  behalf  of  the  major 
owners  and  distributors  of  television  film 
programs-  The  representations  already 
received,  plus  others  which  are  antici- 
pated shortly,  cover  about  95  percent  of 
the  copyrighted  programs  carried  by 
CATV.  These  representations  provide 
that,  while  the  parties  are  negotiating 
contractual  arrangements  and  discussing 
appropriate  legislative  formulas,  the 
copyright  owners  will  refrain  from  in- 
stituting legal  action  against  CATV  sys- 
tems. It  is  further  provided  that  in  the 
event  such  negotiations  are  terminated 
no  Infringement  suits  will  be  filed  for  a 
period  of  90  days. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
have  been  assured  that  these  representa- 
tions are  made  in  good  faith.  The  sub- 
committee expects  both  the  copyright 
owners  and  the  National  Community 
Television  Association  to  observe  the 
commitments  which  they  have  volun- 
tarily made.  Consequently,  under  the  ex- 
isting circumstances  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  substantial  risk  of  lawsuits, 
and  It  would  appear  that  no  legislative 
action  on  this  Issue  is  required  at  the 
present  time.  The  subcommittee  will 
continue  to  observe  developments,  so  that 
it  may  be  prepared  to  take  appropriate 
action  in  the  future  if  this  should  prove 
necessary.  But,  as  of  now.  it  would  seem 
that  the  only  interim  copyright  legisla- 
tion which  must  be  considered  at  this  ses- 


sion is  the  extension  of  expiring  copy- 
rights. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  114  >  ex- 
tending the  duration  of  copyright  protec- 
tion In  certain  cases,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McClellan.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  TO  S. 
2226,  THE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY 
TRADE  CONFERENCE  ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  2226,  to  provide  for  an  an- 
nual conference  between  representatives 
of  the  beef  industry,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  representatives  of  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  consider  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  export  of  beef  and  beef  prod- 
ucts from  the  United  States  and  related 
International  trade  problems,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  names  of  the  follow- 
ing Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors: 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hill, 
Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Miller, 
Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Smathers, 
Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Yar- 

BOROUCH. 

I  also  ask  that  the  statements  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  relating  to  the  bill  be  Included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statements  are  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Sen.\tob  Hatfield 

Mr.  President.  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  Join  as  a  co-sponsor  of  S.  2226.  the  cattle 
Industry  trade  conference  bill  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman) . 

Although  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  at  the  time  of  the  hear- 
ings In  1965  and  1966,  I  became  a  member  In 
time  to  consider  and  participate  In  the  re- 
port on  livestock  exports  expansion  which 
the  Committee  filed  on  June  12 — Senate  Re- 
port 343,  90th  Congress  Session. 

As  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  sales  of  beef 
animals  account  for  fully  one-quarter  of  all 
farm  income.  Therefore,  any  steps  that  can 
be  taken  to  assist  In  the  strengtherUng  of 
domestic  and  foreign  markets  for  this  com- 
modity will  have  wide  benefits  to  livestock 
producers  and  processors  across  the  country. 

It  IS  a  pleasure  for  me  to  associate  myself 
with  the  other  Senators  who  have  offered 
their  support  to  this  measure  with  these 
goals  in  mind. 

St.^tement  by  Senator  Smathebs 
Mr.  President,  on  August  3.  the  Senator 
from  .\labama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  Introduced 
S.  2226.  the  proposed  Cattle  Industry  Trade 
Conference  Act.  On  that  day  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  25 
Senators  have  since  asked  to  co-sponsor  this 
measure. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  Join  as  the  26th  co-sponsor,  and  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  the 
leadership  which  he  has  provided  in  thla 
area. 

Senator  Sparkman  was  among  the  first  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
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American  public,  the  potential  abroad  for 
the  sale  of  U.S.  quality  meat  products  and 
the  significance  to  small  and  Independent 
livestock  producers,  finishers  and  processors, 
as  well  as  the  nation's  balance  of  payments. 
The  investigation  of  these  possibilities 
spanned  nearly  three  years  and  three  sets  of 
hearings  before  our  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

As  a  result,  we  have  learned  from  the 
officials  of  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity of  a  potential  market  which  will  have  to 
be  senuced  by  Imports  and  which  may  reach 
a  billion  doil.ars  a  year  by  1970.  Moreover, 
the  EEC  constitutes  less  than  half  of  the  380 
million  consumers  in  ii\'estern  Europe. 

It  wcu'.d  seem  eminently  sensible  for  our 
meat  Industries  in  this  country  to  examine 
these  trade  prospects  on  a  regular  and  con- 
tinxilng  basis,  and  this  Is  what  S.  2226  seeks 
to  bring  about. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  glad  to  support  this 
legislation  and  to  recognize  the  Initiative  and 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  In  this  matter. 


CONVENTION  BETWEEN  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  AND  THE  FRENCH  RE- 
PUBLIC. RELATING  TO  TAXES  ON 
INCOME— REMOVAL  OF  INJUNC- 
TION OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  injunction  of  se- 
crecy be  removed  from  Executive  N.  90th 
Congress,  first  session,  a  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  French  Republic  with  respect  to 
taxes  on  income,  signed  at  Paris  on  July 
28.  1967.  transmitted  today  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  that  the 
convention,  together  with  the  message 
from  the  President,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  Is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  French  Republic  with  respect  to  taxes 
on  income,  signed  at  Paris  on  July  28, 
1967. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Acting  Sec- 
retarv-  of  State  with  respect  to  the  con- 
vention and  the  copy,  enclosed  there- 
with, of  a  note  addressed  on  July  28, 
1967,  by  the  American  Ambassador  In 
Paris  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Upon  entry  Into  force,  the  existing  in- 
come tax  convention  of  July  25,  1939.  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France 
would  be  abrogated  in  its  entirety  and 
the  double  taxation  convention  of  Oc- 
tober 18,  1946,  the  supplementary  proto- 
col of  May  17.  1948.  and  the  supplemen- 
tary convention  of  June  22,  1956,  would 
be  superseded  insofar  as  they  concern 
taxes  on  Income,  capital,  and  stock  ex- 
change transactions. 

Ftmdamental  changes  In  the  French 
income  tax  structure  were  made  in  1965. 
The  new  convention  reflects  those 
changes  and  also  changes  made  In  U.S. 


law  by  the  Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act 
of  1966.  Certain  aspects  of  the  model 
convention  on  taxation  of  income  and 
capital  published  In  1963  by  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development — OECD— resulting  from 
the  trend  toward  standardizing  interna- 
tional tax  relationships,  are  also  reflected 
in  the  new  convention  with  France, 

The  new  convention  follows  the  pat- 
terns set  by  the  income  tax  conventions 
with  Gei-many,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  Netherlands  as  recently  amended. 

Among  the  articles  of  special  interest 
are  those  which  provide:  'ai  that  divi- 
dends received  by  a  U.S.  corporation 
from  a  French  affiliate  will  be  subject  to 
tax  at  a  5-percent  rate  instead  of  the 
15-percent  rate  applicable  under  the 
existing  convention;  <b)  that  inter- 
est income  will  be  subject  to  tax  at  a 
10-percent  tax  rate  in  most  cases  in- 
stead of  the  15 -percent  rate  applicable 
under  the  existing  convention:  (c>  that 
royalties,  instead  of  being  exempt  from 
Ux  in  the  source  country,  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  5 -percent  tax:  'd'  for  changes 
in  the  definition  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial profits  to  include  motion  picture 
film  rentals:  and  ie»  that  France  waives 
its  tax  on  imputed  income  based  on  the 
rental  value  of  property  in  certain  cases 
where  a  U.S.  resident  owns  property  in 
France, 

The  convention  has  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasur>'. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
this  convention  with  France. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  October  3,  1967. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretarj-  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  October  3,  1967,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  602.  An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  and  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of   1965. 

S,J,  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation commemorating  60  years  of  service 
to  the  Nation  by  the  Langley  Research 
Center. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HAYDEN  ON 
HIS  90TH  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVER- 
SARY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  verj'  much  that  I  could  not  be  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday  to  pay 
tribute  and  to  offer  congratulations  to 
our  distinguished  and  beloved  President 
pro  tempore  on  the  occasion  of  his  90th 
birthday  anniversary.  I  was  in  Alabama 
attending  a  seminar  sponsored  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  I  trust 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona  will 
know  that  my  remarks  today  are  no  less 
sincere  by  reason  of  their  being  offered  a 
day  late. 

I  have  known  Carl  Hayden  since  I  first 
came  to  Congress  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  in   1936.  At  that  time,  Senator 


Hayden  had  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
for  10  years,  having  been  elected  in  1926, 
after  serving  15  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Carl  Hayden  Is  one  of  the  most  colorful 
Members    of    Congress.    He    was    twice 
elected  sheriff  of  Maricopa  County — in 
1906  and  1908.  At  that  time,  Arizona  was 
a  Terntorj-.  and  the  West  was  pretty  wild. 
The  sheriff  was  the  law  in  those  days. 
and  it  took  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
ability  to  fill  the  job.  Carl  Hayden  was 
such   a   man.   Following   his   service   as 
sheriff,  and  upon  the  admission  of  Ari- 
zona as  a  State,  he  was  elected  as  his 
State's  first  Representative  In  Congress. 
As  his  years  of  service  to  Arizona  and 
to  America  rolled  by  Carl  Hayden  built 
a  remarkable  reputation  for  ability  and 
integrity.  These  two  qualities,  in  com- 
bination with  his  seniority,  have  brought 
many   honors   to   Senator   Hayden.   He 
.serves  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  is  a  member  of  both 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  He  also  serves  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 
The    remarkable    thing    about    Carl 
Hayden  is  that  with  all  of  the  power  and 
influence  which  Is  his  to  command,  and 
with  all  the  honors  which  have  come  his 
way.  he  remains  a  kind  and  considerate 
friend,  always  sensitive  to  the  needs  and 
feelings  of  others. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  great  Senator  and  great 
American,  and  to  wish  him  a  happy 
birthday 

Mr.  PELJj.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  yesterday  was  the 
90th  birthday  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden],  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate.  This  is  a  rare 
benchmark  for  any  of  us  to  reach,  par- 
ticularly when  leading  the  strenuous  and 
tension-ridden  life  of  Congress,  and  I 
congratulate  Senator  Hayden  on  achiev- 
ing it. 

More  to  the  point,  I  congratulate  his 
State  of  Arizona  on  having  such  a  fine, 
powerful,  and  Intelligent  spokesman  in 
Congress. 

In  that  my  father  and  Senator  Hayden 
served  together  and  were  friends  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  I  add  a  per- 
sonal word  of  good  wishes,  and  also  a 
word  of  thanks  to  a  senior  colleague  who 
has  always  been  as  kind  and  thoughtful 
as  has  Senator  Hayden  to  me. 


NO  INFLATION   IN  AGRICULTLTRE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  published  in  the  newspapers 
recently  about  the  danger  of  inflation 
and  of  advancing  food  prices  As  a  Sen- 
ator from  an  agricultural  State,  where 
prices  received  for  farm  commodities 
have  been  falling,  I  find  it  quite  difficult 
to  understand. 

Farm  prices  are  Indefensibly  low,  com- 
pared with  farm  costs.  They  are  lower 
than  thev  were  20  years  ago.  I  have  just 
examined  the  September  issue  of  Eco- 
nomic Indicators,  published  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  It  shows  that  the 
wholesale  price  index  for  farm  commod- 
ities was  8.7  points  dowTi  from  August  a 
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year  ago.  and  stood  at  99  4  In  August  of 
this  year.  The  wholesale  price  Index  on 
processed  foods  was  off  3.6  points  be- 
tween August  1966  and  August  this  year. 

There  la  no  sudden  spurt  In  the  econ- 
omy and  purchasing  power  to  indicate 
inflation.  Econonaic  Indicators  shows 
that  we  experienced  a  slight  decline  in 
gross  national  product  in  the  first  quar- 
ter this  year,  based  on  a  stable  price 
level,  and  that  our  economic  growth  rate 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  only 
about  2.5  percent — far  less  than  we  re- 
quire to  maintain  stable  employment  and 
a  stable  economy. 

In  the  absence  of  any  sign  in  economic 
statistics  to  justify  inflation  warnings 
one  must  conclude  that  if  prices,  and  es- 
pecially food  prices,  are  advanced  now  it 
wUl  be  as  a  consequence  of  handlers  in- 
creasing their  markups  to  keep  their 
profits  stable  in  face  of  a  decline  in  vol- 
ume sold,  rather  than  a  consequence  of 
burgeoning  gross  national  product  and 
purchasing  power. 

I  certainly  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
no  one  will  have  the  audacity  to  blame 
rising  farm  prices  for  any  Increases 
which  may  be  made  in  retail  food  costs, 
although  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  it 
happens.  In  the  past,  small  increases  In 
farm  prices  have  been  used  as  an  excuse 
for  much  larger  increases  in  retail  food 
prices.  But  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to 
blame  farmers  for  any  advances  In  food 
r'lces  now  when  farm  prices  are  Inde- 
fensibly low  and  still  falling.  The  parity 
index  just  issued  shows  that  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  on  September  15  were 
73  percent  of  {>arity — down  7  percent 
from  September  15  a  year  ago  and  2  per- 
cent from  August  15  this  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  In  the  Rfcord 
an  article  by  William  H.  Kester,  financial 
rrfitor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch,  on 
the  paradox  of  lower  wholesale  and  basic 
commodity  price  levels,  and  talk  of  In- 
flation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IjTTt.ATION.'UlT      InTXXTFNCES      MotTNT      DESnTE 

Ertiop  IN  Price  Indexes 
(By  WUllam  H.  Kester) 

Expectations  of  Inflation  are  widespread, 
although  wholesale  price  Indexes  have  de- 
clined In  the  last  12  months. 

The  recent  boom  in  stock  prices  has  been 
attributed  to  Investors'  beliefs  that  further 
increases  In  the  ganeral  price  level  are  In- 
evitable, especially  In  view  of  the  reluctance 
of  Congress  to  Increase  taxes. 

Many  economlsta  Inside  and  outside  the 
Administration  have  warned  of  incipient  In- 
flation In  recent  weeks. 

WHOLXSALE    INDEX    DECLINES 

But  the  Government's  wholesale  price 
Index  In  Augtist  was  106.1  per  cent  of  the 
1957-59  average,  compared  with  the  record 
high  of  106  8  reached  In  August  and  Sep- 
tember last  year. 

In  addition,  the  Oovermnent's  Index  of 
basic  raw  material  prices  has  dropped  about 
10  per  cent  In  the  last  12  months  and  Is  more 
than  15  per  cent  below  the  1966  peak.  The 
decline  has  been  widespread,  with  raw  In- 
dustrial commodity  prices  off  20  per  cent 
from  the  March  1966  peak  and  foodstuffs 
showing  a  14  per  cent  decline  since  reaching 
a  peak  In  August  1966. 

The  decline  In  the  last  12  months  of  the 
over-all  wholesale  price  Index  resulted  from 
a  decline   In   prices  of  farm   products  emd 


processed  foods  that  more  than  offset  higher 
prices  of  Industrial  commodities. 

Prices  of  industrial  commodities  were 
stable  from  last  February  to  July  after  a 
two-year  period  of  increases  that  added  4 
per  cent  to  the  index.  In  August,  the  rise 
was  resumed  and  recently  announced  price 
Increases  have  apparently  pushed  the  Index 
to  new  highs. 

The  price  level  of  farm  products  has  de- 
clined this  year  due  in  large  part  to  expecta- 
tions of  record  harvests  and  Increased 
supplies. 

CONSUMER    PRICE    INDEX    HIGHER 

Inflationary  trends  are  evident  In  the  con- 
sumer price  index — which  Increased  at  a  4 
per  cent  annual  rate  from  April  to  July,  alter 
rising  at  a  2  per  cent  rate  during  the  previous 
seven  months,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
St.  Louis  reported.  The  index,  which  is  not 
adjusted  for  seasonal  variations,  in  July  was 
2.8  per  cent  higher  than  It  was  a  year  earlier. 

The  bank  noted  that  the  accelera'.'on  In 
the  index  'xas  due  primarily  to  food  prices. 
These  vary  seaponally. 

There  has  been  no  acceleration  In  the  rise 
of  consumer  prices  other  than  food,  the  bank 
reported.  It  said  these  prices  Increased  at  a 
3  per  cent  annual  rate  from  April  to  July, 
virtually  the  same  rate  as  in  the  previous 
seven  months. 

WAGE   SPIRAL  ACCELERATES 

Many  recent  price  Increases  have  been 
made  to  cover  higher  wage  costs.  Collective 
bargain  settlements  in  the  first  half  of  1967 
involved  wage  and  fringe  benefit  Increases 
averaging  4.6  per  cent  a  year,  compared  with 
increases  of  4.1  per  cent  In  all  of  1966  and 
3  3  per  cent  in  1965. 

Not  only  have  wage  costs  Increased  at  a 
faster  pace  this  year  than  In  other  recent 
years,  but  productivity  gains  have  been  lim- 
ited by  the  decline  In  manufacturing  out- 
put in  the  early  part  of  1967. 

•The  combination  of  rising  labor  costs  and 
virtual  stability  in  output  per  man-hour  re- 
sulted in  a  sharp  increase  in  labor  costs  per 
unit  of  output,"  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York  said  in  its  latest  monthly  review. 

The  Government's  index  of  labor  cost  for 
each  unit  of  manufacturing  output  in  July 
was  106.7  per  cent  of  the  1957-59  average, 
compared  with  100.8  a  year  earlier.  From 
1959  to  1966  It  was  about  steady. 

Inflationary  pressures  will  be  reduced  but 
not  eliminated  as  manufacturing  output  ex- 
pands. The  bank  said  "while  productivity 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  move  upward 
once  again  as  the  economy  expands  more 
vigorously.  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  growth  in 
output  per  man-hour  will  be  adequate  to 
offset  mounting  labor  costs." 

DEMAND  PV8H  NOTED 

Another  source  of  recent  Inflationary  pres- 
sures has  been  the  Increase  in  demand,  the 
New  "fork  Reserve  Bank  said.  As  sales  went 
up.  producers  have  been  encouraged  to  hike 
prices  to  cover  rising  costs  and  to  recover 
profit  margins. 

Profits  of  corporations  have  declined  this 
year  despite  rising  sales  for  most.  In  the 
first  half  of  this  year,  the  ratio  of  profits  to 
income  originating  In  corporations  was  12 
per  cent,  compared  with  a  peak  of  13.5  per 
cent  In  the  first  quarter  of  1966. 

Much  of  the  consumer  price  index — which 
!s  widely  used  as  a  measure  of  Inflation — Is 
based  on  consumer  services.  In  which  Im- 
provements in  labor  productivity  are  small. 
As  a  result,  the  consumer  price  Index  has 
an  upward  trend. 

Wages  in  the  consumer  service  Industries 
continue  to  rise  along  with  those  In  other 
industries,  where  labor  Is  more  highly  union- 
ized and  labor  productivity  increases  are 
larger.  But  the  small  improvements  In  labor 
productivity  In  the  consumer  service  Indus- 
tries do  not  offset  the  increased  labor  costs, 
and  prices  are  hiked  to  cover  the  wage  In- 
creases. 


SENATORS  BIBLE  AND  CANNON  HAIL 
ACCEPTANCE  OF  F-111 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  formal  acceptance  of  the  F-111  by 
the  Tactical  Air  Command  on  September 
23.  1967,  at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base  ranks 
with  other  significant  milestones  in  the 
annals  of  aviation.  It  is  a  natural  step 
ahead  in  the  tradition  of  the  Wright 
brothers'  initial  flight  and  the  XF-ls 
breaking  of  the  sound  barrier  by  Chuck 
Yeager. 

We  now  have  a  swing-wing  airplane  in 
the  Air  Force  inventorj'  capable  of  as- 
suming any  mode,  flying  high  or  low.  fast 
or  slow,  and  carrj'ing  weights  unheard 
of  in  the  history  of  tactical  aviation.  Like 
all  aircraft,  it  has  had  its  growing  pains, 
but  recent  reports  are  most  encouraging. 

Although  still  in  the  category  III  test- 
ing stage,  the  present  F-111  aircraft  at 
Nellis  are  averaging  60  hours  a  month, 
an  unprecedented  accomplishment  for 
a  new  weapons  system,  I  am  told.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  the  com- 
memorative remarks  made  on  September 
23  by  the  commander  of  the  Tactical  Air 
Command  and  by  the  senior  and  junior 
Senators  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible  and 
Mr.  Cannon  I  during  the  dedication  cere- 
mony at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  By  Gen.  G.  P.  Disosway,  Command- 
er,  Tactical   Air   Command,   Nellis   AFB, 

Nev.,  September  23,  1967 

I'm  delighted  to  be  out  here  today  for  the 
ceremony  bringing  the  F-lUA  Into  the 
tactical  Inventory.  We  always  have  a  lot  of 
problems  with  airplanes  until  we  get  them 
out  In  the  field  and  then  the  people  In  the 
field  seem  to  cure  It.  As  an  example  of  this, 
since  we've  had  these  airplanes  out  here 
we've  been  flying  them  about  60  hours  a 
month  each.  This  is  unprecedented  with  a 
new  aircraft.  No  matter  what  you  read  In 
the  newspapers  it  does  fly  and  that's  why 
we  flew  It  today  so  all  of  you  could  witness 
it  in  flight. 

We've  got  great  hof>es  for  the  airplane. 
We've  got  lots  of  things  to  do  with  It  be- 
cause It's  In  the  Category  III  testing.  At  the 
same  time  we're  doing  that,  we're  going  to 
have  to  upgrade  our  Instructor  pilots  so  that 
they  can  carry  on  the  training  of  the  other 
people  who  will  come  In  as  we  get  more  air- 
craft m  the  Inventory. 

As  you  know,  not  only  the  Combat  Crew 
Training  but  also  the  first  wing  is  going  to 
be  here  at  Nellis.  So  we've  got  lots  of  work 
to  do.  We've  got  lots  of  testing  to  do  In  the 
various  modes  that  this  aircraft  Is  capable 
of. 

It's  certainly  the  most  advanced  aircraft 
right  now.  I  suspect.  In  the  world,  although 
the  Russians,  I  understand,  had  a  swlng- 
wlng  at  a  show  they  had  over  In  Moscow.  I 
haven't  asked  Mr.  Cosby  to  analyze  that  to 
see  Lf  they've  stolen  any  of  his  Ideas  on  the 
General   Dynamics   swlng-wlng   airplane. 

So.  all  In  all,  we're  very  happy  to  have  It. 
We've  got  it  where  It  belongs — with  the  peo- 
ple who  re  going  to  fly  It  and  fight  It.  We're 
going  to  make  a  good  weapons  system  out  of 
It. 

Remarks  of  Senator  Alan  Bible,  at  the 
Formal  Acceptance  or  the  F-111  by  the 
Am  Tactical  Command.  Nellis  Alr  Force 
Base.  Las  'Vegas,  Nev.,  Sxptembzb  23.  1967 
After  seeing  the  P-111  In  action,  I  want  to 

say  first  of  all  that  I'm  glad  It's  on  our  side. 
It   wotUd   be   a   grose   understatement   to 

describe  It  merely  as  an  Impressive  aircraft. 
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Based  on  today's  demonstration,  I  think  al! 
of  us  agree  it  will  prove  a  powerful  addition 
to  the  air  arm  of  our  nation's  defense  p>o6ture. 
Now  that  it's  airborne.  I  for  one  hope  the 
controversy  which  has  shadowed  the  F-111 
stage  will  finally  subside.  This  pioneer  air- 
craft should  be  Judged  purely  on  Its  merits. 
I  realize  problems  sUU  exist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Navy  version,  but  from  what  I 
have  heard  and  Just  seen  the  F-lllA  per- 
forms very  well  Indeed  for  the  Air  Force. 
Pilots  have  referred  to  It  as  the  "Cadillac  of 
the  Air"  and  "the  greatest  thing  with  wings 
since  angels." 

Pilots  also  a?ree  it  Is  a  remarkably  ver- 
satile aircraft  which  lives  up  to  Its  billng  as 
a  complete  airborne  weapons  system.  It  fiys 
high  and  low.  fast  and  slow,  throws  a  pwwer 
punch  greater  than  five  World  War  11  heavy 
bombers  and  is  able  to  sniff  out  targets  with 
unerring  accuracy. 

It  sounds  as  if  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  the  Judgment  of  our  Air  Force  pilots.  I 
do,  because  I  have  always  had  a  sneaking 
suspicion  that  pilots  know  more  about  flying 
airplanes  than  anyone  else,  .^nd  I  think  it's 
significant  that  a  good  deal  of  the  criticism 
of  the  F-111  has  come  from  people  who  aren't 
pilots. 

I  take  a  great  deal  of  Interest  In  the  affairs 
of  Nellis  Air  Force  Ba^e  I  am  proud  of  the 
Important  role  It  plays  in  our  effort  to  win 
the  war  In  Vietnam  as  well  as  Its  role  In  our 
other  defense  obligations. 

Assignment  of  the  F-111  to  the  Alr  Tacti- 
cal Command  has  meant  a  tremendous  in- 
crease In  personnel  and  physical  facilities 
here  at  Nellis.  I  am  happy  that  my  position 
as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Sub-Commlttee  on  Military  Construction 
has  made  It  possible  for  me  to  insure  that 
the  needs  of  this  imi>ortant  Installation  are 
met.  I  Intend  to  see  that  these  needs  con- 
tinue to  be  met  In  the  future,  because  I  view 
the  mission  of  the  United  States  Alr  Force  as 
vital  to  the  defense  of  this  nation. 

This  week,  Nellis  takes  part  In  observances 
marking  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Alr 
Force.  Nothing  so  graphically  illustrates  the 
tremendous  progress  of  this  arm  of  the  serv- 
ice than  the  flight  of  the  F-111  here  today. 
It  is  a  remarkable  plane;  one  which  looks 
capable  of  carrying  on  Its  own  private  war. 
But  if  the  F-111  l-s  a  challenging  aircraft, 
certainly  Its  application  as  the  number  one 
Alr  Force  weapon  and  the  training  of  the 
men  v.-ho  will  fly  it  is  a  challenge  of  equal 
magnitude. 

It  deserves  the  best  possible  care.  And  It 
win  be  guarant.eed  the  best,  because  It  Is  In 
the  hands  of  the  officers  and  men  of  NelUs 
Alr  Force  Base.  I  am  happy  you  have  been 
chosen  by  your  government  for  this  impor- 
tant responsibility. 

Remarks   of   Senator   Howard   W    Cannon, 

at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base  Open  House  for 

F-111 

Distinguished  guests,  I  am  honored  by  this 
opportunity  to  participate  In  welcoming  the 
F-ni  to  Nellis  Alr  Force  Base. 

I  am  told  that  the  fighter-jockeys  here 
could  not  wait  and  have  already  logged  more 
than  500  hours  in  this  groat  airplane.  Now 
that  I  have  talked  with  them  and  seen  for 
myself,  I  can  understand  their  tremendous 
enthusiasm. 

We  are  delighted  that  Nellis  has  been 
chosen  as  the  F-lll's  "home".  The  plane  has 
been  to  the  Jungles  of  Panama  and  the 
frozen  wastes  of  Alaska;  It  has  traveled  over- 
seas as  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Prance;  It  has  been  tested  at  facilities  across 
the  country  from  California  to  New  York.  I 
am  sure  I  speak  for  all  of  us  In  saying,  "wel- 
come to  Nevada". 

Over  the  years,  we  have  welcomed  a  proud 
procession  of  tactical  aircraft  through 
Nellis— the  P-86  Sabrejet,  the  F-lOO  Super- 
sabre,  the  F-105  Thunderchlef ,  the  P-4  Phan- 
tom. But  the  P-111  Is  much  more  than  Just 


a  worthy  successor.  It  opens  a  new  era  In  the 
effectiveness,  versatility  and  striking  power 
of  our  tactical  forces.  It  Is  fitting  that  it  has 
arrived  at  a  time  when  the  Alr  Force  is  cele- 
brating its  20th  birthday. 

It  Is  fitting  on  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute 
to  some  of  the  men  responsible  for  this  bold 
breakthrough,  men  like  General  Frank  Ever- 
est, the  TAC  commander  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  grasp  the  untapped  military  potential 
of  the  variable  sweep  wing.  To  him  goes  much 
of  the  credit  for  assuring  that  tactical  avia- 
tion would  remain  In  the  technological  fore- 
front. Even  now  the  principle  of  this  wing  Is 
being  proposed  for  the  advanced  manned 
strategic  bomber,  the  supersonic  transport, 
and  next  generation  fighters  such  as  the  FX 
and  'VFAX.  TAC  has  led  the  way  with  the 
P-111. 

Another  Is  General  Walter  C.  Sweeney,  the 
TAC  commander  who  was  a  driving  force  be- 
hind the  F-111  until  his  untimely  passing. 
I  recall  his  remarks  In  1964,  when  the  first 
F-IU  rolled  out  of  the  factory  at  Port 
Worth.  He  .said: 

"The  F-111  represents  far  more  than  Just 
a  new  aircraft  with  greater  flexibility  to  us. 
It  represents  a  major  break-through  In  tac- 
tical air  capabilities. 

"Many  planes  have  come  close.  But  there 
was  always  a  compromise. 

"The  F-111  with  Its  revolutionary  variable- 
geometry  wing  will  give  us  a  combination  of 
tactical  alr  capabilities  far  beyond  those  we 
have  been  able  to  achieve  up  to  now  in  any 
single  aircraft." 

General  Disosway.  General  Taylor,  and  men 
of  the  USAF  Tactical  Weapons  Center,  we  are 
proud  to  be  here  with  you  today  to  celebrate 
the  payoff— the  formal  acceptance  of  the 
F-111  into  the  TAC  Inventory.  The  military 
development  agencies  and  the  nationwide 
Industrial  t«am  led  by  General  Dynamics 
Corporation  have  worked  hard  for  almost 
five  years  with  only  one  thought  In  mind — 
to  deliver  to  you  the  finest  tactical  weapon 
system  that  has  ever  been  built.  I  know 
you  Join  me  In  acknowledging  the  great  debt 
that  Is  owed  them. 

In  the  F-in  you  have  the  revolutionary 
new  aircraft  that  General  Everest  was  told 
might  never  work.  In  the  F-111  you  have 
the  tactical  system  without  compromises 
that  General  Sweeney  envisioned.  Their 
hopes  are  now  your  hardware.  Yours  Is  the 
high  honor  of  being  the  first  to  cross  one  of 
the  most  significant  thresholds  In  the  history 
of  tactical  airpower. 

Aircraft  have  been  spanning  the  Atlantic 
unrefueled  for  years,  but  not  tactical  air- 
craft. Strategic  bombers  have  long  routinely 
carried  payloads  In  the  five  figures,  but  not 
tactical  aircraft.  As  tactical  aircraft  have 
improved  In  speed  and  range,  moreover, 
there  have  usually  been  attendant  draw- 
backs In  deployment  flexibility.  Runways 
have  had  to  be  lengthened  and  reinforced 
reliability  and  maintainability  have  become 
more  complex,  and  requirements  for  support 
equipment  have  Increased. 

For  the  first  time.  In  the  F-111,  you  have 
an  aircraft  that  combines  these  capabilities 
into  a  single.  multl-pot«nt  package — one 
that  excels  at  both  supersonic  ajid  subsonic 
speeds,  simply  by  moving  Its  wings — one  that 
can  operate  from  short,  unprepared  fields, 
yet  carries  payloads  tliat  blur  the  distinc- 
tion between  tactical  and  strategic  aircraft — 
one  that  can  deploy  anywhere  in  the  world 
without  tanker  support,  but  Is  also  highly 
reliable,  easy  to  maintain,  and  needs  only  a 
minimum  of  facilities. 

In  the  F-111.  you  have  a  tactical  weapon 
svstem  with  all-weather  precision  bombing 
accuracies  and  defense  penetration  capabil- 
ities superior  to  those  of  any  other  aircraft 
in  the  USAF  inventory.  You  have  an  aircraft 
that  will  multiply  several-fold  the  effective 
combat  durations  and  distances  available  to 
the  tactical  commander,  whether  the  mis- 
sion Is  close-support  with  the  P-lll's  Inter- 


nal gun  or  long-range  strikes  with  the  full 
spectrum  of  conventional  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons. You  have  an  aircraft  so  advanced,  mili- 
tarily and  technologically,  that  other  coun- 
tries have  been  left  far  behind  and  are  now 
seeking  to  catch  up. 

Now  It  is  up  to  you.  Prom  your  ranks  will 
come  the  pilots  and  ground  crews  who  will 
weld  these  capabilities  into  combat  ready 
units.  You  will  be  the  ones  who  rewrite  the 
book  on  tactical  doctrines  with  this  ex- 
traordinary aircraft.  In  the  process.  I  am 
sure  vou  will  be  setting  new  records,  adding 
to  the  long  Ust  the  F-111  has  already  com- 
pUed.  More  important,  you  will  be  gaining 
the  training  and  experience  necessary  to  as- 
Etire  that  your  "birds"  are  there  whenever 
and  wherever  tactical  airpower  is  ne2ded.  I 
am  confident  that  the  F-111  fighting  units 
you  win  form  here  and  command  will  be  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  world  today. 

We  in  Nevada  are  proud  to  share  in  this 
endeavor.  That  Nellis  has  been  selected  for 
the  F-111  speaks  well  for  the  Las  Vegas  cli- 
mate and  the  excellent  community  relation- 
ships that  have  been  built  up  over  the  years. 
An  important  part  of  the  success  of  the 
training  at  NelUs  is  the  support  that  we  have 
given  and  will  continue  to  give  its  personnel 
and  programs. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  here  at  Nellis  for  a 
period  predating  my  service  in  the  Senate. 
Proud  because  this  base  has  for  many  years 
placed  our  State  in  the  forefront  of  the  Na- 
tion's defense.  And  now — thanks  to  the  F- 
111 — that  contribution  will  continue  and  be 
enlarged. 

Thank  you. 


"THE  SICKNESS  OF  ANACHRONISM" 
AND  "THE  AMERICAN  PROMISE" 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  two 
extremely  perceptive  articles  of  great 
pertinence  and  of  enduring  worth  ap- 
pear as  full-page  editorials  in  successive 
issues  of  Newsweek.  In  the  issue  of  Oc- 
tober 2,  Emmet  John  Hughes  writes  on 
"The  Sickness  of  Anachronism."  He 
points  out  that  while  the  world  moves, 
our  foreign  policy  does  not.  It  is  rigid, 
ossified,  obsolete.  He  points  out  that  our 
actions  in  world  affairs  are  dated  by 
treaties  entered  into  in  past  decades  un- 
der conditions  which  are  no  longer  ap- 
phcable. 

Walter  Lippmann.  in  the  October  9  is- 
sue, writes  on  "The  American  Promise" 
and  points  to  the  great  distrust  that  now 
exists  in  the  world  of  our  foreign  policy 
which  is  "accentuated  by  the  spectacular 
ineffectiveness"  of  the  administration's 
"re-sort  to  military  force"  and  that  "as 
against  the  miUiarj-  muddle  in  Vietnam 
there  is.  by  way  of  contrast,  the  tre- 
mendous example  of  the  American  way 
of  life." 

Both  of  these  editorials,  written  by  two 
extremely  knowledgeable  and  lucid 
writers,  deserve  wide  reading.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Sickness  or  Anachronism 
(By  Emmet  John  Hughes) 

"If  I  were  Secretary  of  State,"  a  veteran  of 
twenty  years  of  Washington  politics  tcld  me 
last  week.  "I  would  urgently  start  measuring 
how  far  the  world  has  traveled  these  last 
two  decades — and  how  far  American  poUcy 
has  lagged  behind.  I  would  restudy  all  the 
premises  of  the  1940s  and  all  the  stale  official 
definitions  of  'aggressive  world  Communism." 
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And  I  woiild  review  all  commitments  around 
the  globe — to  sift  out  the  worthless  and  the 
reckless." 

Such  an  assessment  would  seem  not  at  all 
remarkable  from  an  Administration  crlUc 
like  Sen.  WUUam  Fulbrlght.  But  the  critic 
voicing  this  distress  stands  among  Lyndon 
Johnson's  closest  counselors.  And  such  nag- 
ging unease  even  within  this  privileged  circle 
sharply  suggests  the  whole  Capitals  growing 
awareness  that  national  policy  betrays  again 
a  familiar  American  weakness:  the  habit  of 
clocking  history  by  the  minute  hand  of  a 
sluggish  timepiece,  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  races  ahead  by  Its  own  calendar  of  the 
years. 

The  sense  of  this  seems  quickened  this 
season  bv  the  simultaneous  celebration  of 
different  but  related  birthdays.  In  Washing- 
ton, the  Central  Intelligence  Agency— a  kind 
of  American  monument  to  the  Kast-West 
connicv-has  jtist  celebrated  Its  wentleth 
anniversary,  with  the  President  hailing  Its 
performance  as  "the  best  in  the  \tOT\d."  In 
New  York,  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  has 
celebrated  its  22nd  session  by  electing  as  Its 
President  the  Rumanian  Foreign  M.nlster — 
the  first  Communist  to  be  so  honorxl.  And 
in  San  Francisco,  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara  celebrated  "the  22nd  Year  of  the 
Atomic  Age"  by  outlining  a  $5  billion  defense 
screen  against  Chinese  missiles,  while  plain- 
tively appealing:  "What  the  world  requires 
...  Is  a  new  race  toward  reasonableness." 

The  appeal  sounds  unissallable  But  to 
many  American  ears,  It  rings  hollow.  For 
there  are  few  voices  In  the  land  to  proclaim 
confidently  the  current  reaaonahlenesa  of 
American  policy 

The  doubt  hinges  critically  on  the  question 
of  historic  time.  The  basic  U.S.  commitments 
embrace  no  less  than  42  countries:  some  US. 
military  presence  appears  In  38  countries:  and 
some  kind  of  US.  aid  uavela  to  76  countries. 
These  commitments  find  rooU  In  a  diplomacy 
aged  exactly  twenty  years:  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Treaty  (1947),  NATO  (1949).  and  SEATO 
( 1954 ) .  Yet  the  quickest  glimpse  of  the  world 
of  twenty  years  ago — this  very  month — sug- 
gests an  almost  alien  world  ...  In  the 
Middle  East,  the  British  Palestine  police  were 
haplessly  fighting  off  Jewish  guerrillas  sworn 
to  make  an  Israel  yet  unborn  ...  In  the 
Par  East,  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  government 
was  shooting  Its  own  generals  to  stamp  out 
corruption  In  Manchuria  ...  In  Rumania, 
there  was  heard  m  soft-spoken  leader  aspir- 
ing to  preside  over  the  United  Nations,  but 
the  strident  Ana  Pauker  lashing  all  Ameri- 
cans as  "Fascists." 

The  insistent  doubt  rises:  could  policies 
apt  for  then  also  be  fit  for  now?  Yet  the  ba&lc 
American  designs  seem  amended  scaicely  at 
all  ...  In  Europe,  a  U.S.  force  of  more  than 
350.(X)0  men  still  s^^Ands  watch  against  the 
most  unlikely  of  events — a  massive  Soviet 
drive  to  the  Atlantic.  Why?  ...  In  Asia,  a 
U.S.  force  of  nearly  700,000,  from  Vietnam 
to  Korea,  is  deployed  to  Impose  a  political 
settlement  by  containing  a  China  bloodily 
divided  against  Itself  and  politically  quar- 
antined by  America.  How?  .  .  .  And  in  Wash- 
ington, all  the  world  of  the  late  1960a  seems 
addressed  with  precisely  the  rhetoric — and 
the  righteousness — that  were  the  political 
fashion  of  the  early  1950e.  On  almoat  any 
occasion,  the  latest  apologia  proclaimed  by 
Dean  Rtisk  could  be  read  as  the  oldeet  anath- 
ema hurled  by  John  Poster  Dulles.  Indeed, 
the  official  rhetoric  Insists  that  the  war  In 
Vietnam  ti  the  same  as  the  defense  of  Berlin. 
Really? 

It  Is  this  profound  lack  of  discernment 
that  mark*  the  faltering  of  American  leader- 
ship. Such  aa  the  bloated  8l*e  of  American 
purpoee  that  Its  commltmente  do  not  merely 
span  the  continents:  no  less  Indiscriminately, 
they  sfMin  the  decades.  And  from  this  there 
can  follow  the  worst  kind  of  national  policy : 
random,  reactionary  and  headlong. 

Even   the   concern   voiced   to   me   by   the 


President's  friend  Itself  seems  belated.  For  It 
called  to  mind  a  conversation  in  London — a 
full  ten  years  ago— with  the  gifted  Sir  Ivone 
Klrkpatnck.  then  Permanent  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Foreign  Office.  "If  this  thing  we 
call  'the  West'  is  to  survive,"  the  veteran 
diplomat  warned,  "we  must  decide  not  only 
what  to  save  but  also  what  not  to  save.  We 
cannot  arm,  educate,  industrialize  and  in- 
spire every  country  on  earth.  We  must  Judge 
certain  places  worth  little  enough  to  say  to 
the  Communists:  'It's  yours.  Take  It.  Spend 
your  rubles,  send  your  technicians,  pick  your 
puppets — and  waste  your  time!'  We  cannot 
be — or  do — all  things  with  all  nations.  We 
must  fix  priorities.  We  must  make  choices. 
What  else  lies  within  reason?" 

It  is  this  frontier  of  reason  that  American 
policy  still  seems  unable  to  find  and  to  heed. 

The  American  Promise 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
After  a  summer  In  Europe,  when  for  the 
most  part  I  sat  back  and  watched,  I  am  im- 
pressed with  how  much  Americans  and  Euro- 
peans are  Involved  in  the  same  predicament. 
For  us  all  the  world  Is  disorderly  and  danger- 
ous, ungoverned  and  apparently  ungovern- 
able. Everywhere  there  is  great  anxiety  and 
bewilderment.  This  general  concern  about  the 
threat  of  atomic  war.  of  revolution  and 
counterrevolution  Is  suffused  by  almost 
everybody's  preoccupation  with  the  difficult 
business  of  living  In  the  modern  age. 

The  governments  of  the  more  advanced 
countries,  those  which  have  outgrown  the 
first  Illusions  of  liberation  and  Independence, 
are  all  of  them  unpopular  governments.  For 
they  are  falling  to  cope  with  disorders  abroad 
and  with  trouble  at  home.  In  the  more-de- 
veloped countries.  Communist  as  well  as 
non-Communist,  there  are  no  great  sustain- 
ing, unifying  and  Inspiring  beliefs,  no 
schemes  of  salvation  and  no  ardent  promises 
of  better  things  to  come. 

This  dusty  outlook  marks.  I  believe,  the 
historic  fact  that  we  are  Uvlng  through  the 
closing  chapters  of  the  established  and  tra- 
ditional way  of  life.  We  are  In  the  early  be- 
ginnings of  a  struggle,  which  will  probably 
last  for  generations,  to  remake  our  civiliza- 
tion. It  Is  not  a  good  time  for  politicians. 
It  is  a  time  for  prophets  and  leaders  and 
explorers  and  Inventors  and  pioneers,  and 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  plant  trees  for 
their  children  to  sit  under. 

The  international  order  which  evolved 
since  the  Middle  Ages,  the  order  imposed  and 
managed  by  the  Western  great  powers,  has 
been  shattered.  There  are  some  who  think  we 
can  return  to  that  old  order,  with  the  United 
States  replacing  the  Great  BrlUln  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  all  who  think  this, 
President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Rusk  and 
Mr.  Nixon  for  example,  merely  compound  the 
confusion  and  anarchy  of  the  international 
order.  It  Is  a  naive  Uluslon  that  1967  Is  1939. 
that  Southeast  Asia  is  Western  Europe,  that 
Mao  Tse-tung  is  Hitler  and  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  Is  Churchill.  It  Is  not  producing  a 
firm  and  frfe  international  order  but  the 
largest  quagmire  In  which  this  country  has 
ever  floundered. 

Unpopularity.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for 
President  Johnson  is  that  the  other  leaders 
of  great  powers  are  also  In  trouble.  The  Gal- 
lup polls  are  bad  reading  in  Paris,  London, 
Moscow.  New  Delhi  and  Peking  This  general 
unpopularity  of  the  governments  of  great 
powers  throws  light  on  the  problem.  But  It 
does  not  explain  away  what  has  happened  In 
Washington.  More  Is  expected  and  more  Is 
demanded  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  than  from  any  other  head  of  govern- 
ment. For  the  United  States  Is  incomparably 
the  most  powerful  country  In  the  world. 
Moreover  the  original  purpose  of  America  has 
created  hopes  and  expectations  In  the  hearts 
of  men  everywhere.  The  original  vocation 
and  destiny  of  the  American  people  haa  been, 
not  that  they  should  rule  the  world,  but, 


that  they  should  provide  an  example  of  how 
men  can  live  In  freedom. 

The  dislike  and  distrust  of  Johnson's 
America  Is  harsh.  It  stems  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis. I  believe,  from  a  feeling  of  having  been 
iet  down.  There  Is  a  growing  belief  that 
Johnson's  America  Is  no  longer  the  historic 
America,  that  It  Is  a  bastard  empire  which 
relies  on  superior  force  to  achieve  its  pur- 
poses, and  Is  no  longer  providing  an  example 
of  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  a  free  society. 
There  Is.  to  be  sure,  envy,  fear,  rivalry  In  the 
worldwide  antl-Johnsonlsm.  But  the  inner 
core  of  this  sentiment  is  a  feeling  of  betray- 
al and  abandonment.  It  Is  a  feeling  that  the 
American  promise  has  been  betrayed  and 
abandoned. 

Ineffectiveness.  This  feeling  Is  accentuated 
by  the  spectacular  Ineffectiveness  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  resort  to  military  force.  After 
years  of  struggle  the  greatest  military  power 
on  earth  finds  Itself  unable  to  bend  to  its  wUl 
a  small  and  backward  people.  Our  hawks 
ascribe  this  lack  of  military  success  to  the 
official  strategy  of  wounding  but  not  killing 
the  adversary.  The  performance  in  Vietnam 
would  be  a  military  scandal  were  it  not  a 
demonstration,  which  is  of  enormous  historic 
significance,  that  the  firepower  of  modern 
weaponry  can  annihilate  an  adversary  or 
neutralize  him  but  It  cannot  bend  him  to 
its  will. 

As  against  the  military  muddle  In  Vietnam 
there  is,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  tremendous 
example  of  the  American  way  of  life.  An 
Irresistible  tide  of  Americanization  Is  flooding 
the  world  wi'h  our  airplanes  and  computers 
and  supermarkets,  our  household  appliances, 
with  ready-made  clothing,  with  mechanical 
entertainment,  carrying  along  with  It  what  Is 
convenient  and  pleasant  In  our  lives  and  also 
much  of  our  vulgarity. 

The  fact  of  our  example  is  greater  than  the 
force  of  our  arms.  If  only  we  realized  this. 
If  only  we  were  governed  by  men  who  realized 
that  the  age  of  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  Is 
over,  we  might  begin  to  pull  ourselves  out  of 
the  quagmire. 


OPPOSITION     TO    FEDERAL    ELEC- 
TION CAMPAIGN  BILL 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
most daily  I  encounter  evidence  of  wide- 
spread opposition  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  biU  that  is  scheduled  to 
be  reported  this  week  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

I  have  not  been  surprised.  I  cannot 
imagine  that  the  American  people  would 
countenance  opening  the  U.S.  Treasury 
in  order  to  pay  for  the  election  of  cam- 
paign of  politicians.  This  proposal  is  es- 
pecially repugnant  at  a  time  when  we 
cannot  balance  the  budget,  when  we  face 
a  deficit  of  almost  $30  billion,  and  when 
the  President  wants  more  taxes.  But  in 
my  view,  It  would  be  repugnant  to  the 
American  people  at  any  time. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
three  editorials  published  in  Georgia 
newspapers  recently  which  express  op- 
position to  this  proposal  in  no  imcertaln 
terms,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Savannah  Morning  News, 

Sept.  27.  1967] 

Defeat  Campaign  SrssiDY 

Georgia's  Sen.  Herman  Talmadge  Is  con- 
gratulated for  his  stand  against  the  public 
subsidy  of  presidential  and  senatorial  elec- 
tion campaigning. 

Sen.  Talmadge  last  week  urged  the  defeat 


of  a  bin  which  would  provide  some  $28  mil- 
lion of  pubUc  funds  for  the  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  campaigns  and  »26  million 
for  Senate  nominees. 

Talmadge.  and  we,  call  the  bill  "unthink- 
able." 

In  the  first  place,  even  If  financing  poli- 
ticians of  opposing  political  parties  were  an 
advisable  undertaking,  now  is  not  the  time 
to  do  It.  In  the  second  place,  there  Is  no 
good  time  to  do  It. 

"At  a  time  when  we  cannot  balance  the 
budget^-when  the  President  Is  requesting 
additional  taxes  of  88  billion  to  saddle  an- 
other burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try to  sav  you  must  finance  politicians,  you 
must  turn  the  keys  of  the  Treasury  over 
to  poUtlclans  is  "unthinkable,"'  Talmadge 

said. 

An  obvious  disadvantage  of  such  a  bill  Is 
that  it  Is  similar  to  arming  both  sides  In  a 
military  conflict— merely  an  expensive  way 
to  waste  ammuntlon  from  both  sides  of  the 
public  trough. 

F\irthermore,  when  the  President  has  been 
In  office  more  than  four  years,  the  voters  al- 
ready know  what  he  has  to  offer.  They  do  not 
need  to  waste  $28  million  to  hear  more  of 
his  promises.  They  might.  In  fact,  be  willing 
to  spend  twice  that  to  support  an  opponent 
able  to  unseat  him. 

In  that  case,  the  equal  slice  of  public 
funds  would  only  serve  to  perpetuate  an  un- 
popular and   unwanted   regime  In   power. 

If  the  people  wish  to  support  the  campaign 
of  their  favorite  Senate  or  presidential  can- 
didate, they  are  free  to  do  this  privately — 
and  s>;lectively— without  the  "unthinkable" 
necessity  to  raise  taxes  to  subsidize  both 
Bides  of  a  political  propaganda  war. 

The  campaign  financing  bill  should  be 
defeated. 


[Prom  the  Augusta  Herald,  Sept.  27.  1967] 
The  Persistent  R.aiders 
Political  "Ins"  who  almost  had  a  financial 
bonanza.  In  the  form  of  a  federal  presiden- 
tial campaign  subsidy,  within  their  grasp, 
only  to  have  It  snatched  away  by  a  Congress 
that  finally  had  come  to  Its  senses,  do  not 
give  up  a  good  thing  easily. 

Last  year,  a  proposal  by  Sen.  Russell  Long 
(D-La.)  to  permit  taxpayers  to  check  off. 
In  their  Income  tax  returns,  a  $1  contribu- 
tion to  a  presidential  campaign  fund,  slipped 
through  Congress  with  very  little  fanfare. 
After  some  second  thoughts,  the  present 
session  of  Congress  voted  to  suspend  the  op- 
eration of  the  law,  which  It  was  estimated 
would  pour  $30  million  apiece  Into  the  war 
chests  of  the  two  major  parties.  That,  sup- 
posedly, was  an  end  to  the  plunderers'  raid- 
ing ambitions. 

But  the  tenacity  of  those  who  sense  a 
windfall  is  not  to  be  discounted.  This  same 
subsidy  proposition,  in  somewhat  altered 
form,  has  popped  up  once  again.  The  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  dominated  by  the  same 
Sen.  Russell  Long,  has  reported  out  a  modi- 
fled  version  of  Long's  original  "check  off" 
plan  which  would  permit  taxpayers  to  sub- 
tract up  to  $25  from  their  annual  tax  bill  for 
contributions  to  political  candidates  at  any 
level.  The  bill  would  make  available  an  es- 
tlmated  $54  million — $14  mUllon  to  each  of 
the  two  major  party  candidates  for  President 
and  $26  million  to  the  candidates  In  34  Sen- 
ate contests — all  of  it  In  federal  funds. 

There  Is  a  big  catch,  however.  The  money 
Isn't  there,  and  won't  be  there  next  year. 
Sen.  John  L.  Williams  (R-Del.).  one  of  the 
leaders  In  the  fight  to  repeal  the  original 
Long  bill,  has  called  pointed  attention  to 
the  fact  that  upcoming  revenues  are  already 
more  than  spoken  for  and  that  creation  of 
this  political  slush  fund  would  only  make 
worse  the  overspending  binge  on  which  the 
current    Administration    has    embarked. 

"At  a  time  when  the  federal  deficit  Is  $26 
to  $30  billion  and  we're  talking  about  in- 
creasing taxes."  he  said,   "it's   unbelievable 


that  Congress  and  the  Administration  would 
ask  their  grandchildren  to  finance  the  1968 
election.  The  money  Isn't  In  the  Treasury." 
Actually,  cost  of  the  proposed  subsidy 
could  be  much  more — well  over  $100  million. 
W^hat  the  cost  might  be  if  House  members 
also  decide  to  hop  aboard  the  gravy  train  Is 
anybody's  guess.  This  they  can  do  If  they 
choose;  the  campaign  contrlbl'.tl>^n  proposal 
was  lacked  on  as  an  amendment  to  a  House- 
passed  bill  to  establish  a  working  capital 
fund  lor  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
and  In  this  amended  form  would  be  subject 
to  further  House  approval — and  further 
amendment. 

The  subsidy  bill,  patently  a  financing 
hedge  by  a  party  that  has  found  Itself  dis- 
mally on  the  decline  In  popularity — not  to 
mention,  undercut  financially — has  gener. 
ated  strong  opposition  from  the  Republicans 
as  well  as  from  a  number  of  Democrats. 
Among  the  latter  are  Sen.  Herman  Talmadge 
of  Georgia,  lone  Democratic  dissenter  on 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  Sen.  Frank 
Lausche  of  Ohio,  who  has  called  the  proposal 
"unjust,  wicked  ...  an  Insult  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  every  taxi>ayer  In  the  United 
States." 

And  that  It  is.  We  have  seen.  In  our  times, 
the  Treasury  raided  under  any  number  of 
half-baked  pretexts.  Now.  to  throw  the  cof- 
fers— and  empty  coffers,  at  that — open  to 
politicians  whose  chief  concern  seems  to  be 
no  better  than  that  of  self-perpetuation  In 
office,  would  be  the  ultimate  in  the  public's 
surrender  of  Ite  political  birthright. 

[From  the  Dublin  Courier-Herald.  Sept.  25. 

1967) 

No  Taxes  foe  Politicai.  Campaigns 

The  suggestion  of  using  tax  monies  for 
political  campaigns  is  about  the  worst  Ideas 
of  the  use  of  tax  monies  we  can  think  of. 
By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  we  see 
that  tax  monies  should  be  spent  In  cam- 
paigns for  political  office. 

And  there  are  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  American  public  Is 
saddled  with  enough  things  for  wliich  tax 
monies  are  spent,  things  that  range  for  trying 
to  educate  and  train  people  who  don't  want 
to  be  educated  and  trained  to  paying  for 
high-priced  bombs  that  are  dropped  on  the 
trees  in  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam. 

In  the  second  place,  we  shudder  to  think 
that  money  we  pay  In  taxes  will  be  used  to 
promote  the  campaign  of  a  man  we  don't 
want  elected  to  office  We  can  think  of  noth- 
ing that  would  be  less  palatable  to  us  than 
using  tax  money  we  pay  to  promote  the 
campaign  of  the  present  President  for  re- 
election. 

In  the  third  place,  it  seems  to  be  a  danger- 
ous precedent  for  taxpayers  to  pay  campaign 
expenses  on  the  national  level,  to  be  brought 
then  down  to  the  state  level  for  U.S.  Senators. 
and  then  certain  to  be  brought  to  the  district 
level  for  U.S  Representatives.  It  would  then 
be  only  a  short  step  for  agitation  to  pay 
political  expenses  of  state  and  local  candi- 
dates. Somehow,  we  think  the  taxpayers  of 
the  nation  have  enough  on  their  shoulders 
paying  for  the  operations  of  the  government. 
Paying  for  people  to  get  places  in  the  govern- 
ment seems  a  burden  too  great  to  bear. 


FEASIBILITY  OF  THE  METRIC 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President  as  another 
session  of  Congress  moves  into  its  final 
weeks,  the  Nation  may  once  again  be 
losing  its  change  to  ascertain  the  bene- 
fits to  our  economy  of  switching  to  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

There  are  many  who  feel  already  that 
such  a  change  would  bring  with  it  large 
economic  benefits  through  increased  ef- 


ficiency  at  home   and   Increased  saJes 

abroad. 

The  grocery  industrj*.  in  its  trade 
magazine.  Grocery  Manufacturer,  has 
spoken  strongly  in  favor  of  legislation 
which  Representative  George  P.  Millir 
and  I  have  introduced  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  switch  to  the  metric  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent article,  entitled  "Grams  for  Gro- 
ceries?" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Grams  for  GROCiaiiES? 

Only  U.S.  of  all  major  nations  clings  to 
use  of  pounds  as  basic  measurement,  so  two 
blUs  before  Congress  propose  three-year 
study  of  problems  In  conversion  to  metric 
svEtem. 
'  Nine  out  of  ten  people  In  the  world  tise 
kilograms  and  meters  as  measures  of  weight 
and  length,  and  before  long  the  United 
States  will  be  the  only  major  nation  which 
still  measures  in  pounds  and  yards.  The 
trend  is  strongly  toward  worldwide  adoption 
of  the  metric  system. 

The  metric  svstem  has  been  legal  In  the 
United  States  for  101  years.  While  its  adop- 
tion has  grown  and  some  Industries  have 
converted  completely  to  Its  use.  grocery 
manufacturing  In  this  countr>-  has  barely 
been  touched  by  the  metric  trend.  Only  a 
few  packaged  food  producers  list  the  con- 
tents of  their  packages  In  grams  as  well 
as  pounds  to  use  the  same  containexs  in  for- 
eign as  well  as  domestic  distribution. 

All  of  this  ooiUd  change  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future.  Legislation  for  a  three-year 
study  of  the  problems  of  U.S.  conversion  to 
the  metric  system  has  twice  passed  the  Sen- 
ate and  has  Administration  support.  This 
Just  might  be  the  ye.ar  for  one  tentative 
step  toward  conforming  with  the  rest  of  the 

world. 

The  key  bills  are  S.  441,  by  Sen.  Claiborne 
Pell  (D.,  R.I.).  and  H.R.  3136,  by  Rep,  George 
P.  Miller  (D..  Calif.).  The  stumbling  block 
for  a  metric  study  has  been  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  where  the  Miller  bill  has  rested 
for  months  following  approval  by  a  House 
committee. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  bills  declare: 
"That  the  SecreUry  of  Commerce  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  conduct  a  program  of  investi- 
gation, research,  and  sur\'ey  to  determine  the 
impact  of  increasing  worldwide  use  of  the 
metric  system  In  the  United  States;  to  ap- 
praise the  desirability  and  practicality  of 
Increasing  the  use  of  metric  weights  and 
measures  In  tne  United  States,  and  to  eval- 
uate the  costs  and  benefits  of  alternative 
courses  of  action  which  may  be  feasible  for 
ihe  United  States." 

The  bill  calls  for  '  appropriate  participation 
by  representatives  of  United  States  Industry, 
science,  engineering,  and  labor,  and  their 
associations,  In  the  planning  and  conduct  of 
the  program  .  .  .  and  In  the  evaluation  of 
the  Information  secured  under  such  pro- 
gram." The  study  would  be  completed  within 
three  years  of  enactment  of  a  law.  A  first- 
year  appropriation  of  $500  000  would  be  au- 
thorized. Cost  of  the  study  would  be  about 
$2.5  million. 

GMA  silent.  While  there  are  some  vocal 
business  proponents  and  opponents  of  U.S. 
adoption  of  the  metric  system,  the  general 
attitude  of  American  Industry  has  been  one 
of  watchful  waiting.  Some  trade  associations 
have  committees  investigating  the  problems. 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  has  no 
policy  on  converting  to  metrics  but  Is  watch- 
ing the  legislative  situation. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes  has  taken  no  position  for  or  against 
the  metric  system  but  has  endorsed  the  study 
proposal,  providing  the  legislation  retains  lt« 
present  language  guaranteeing  business  rep- 
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reaentatJon  In  conducting  and  evaluating  the 
government  study.  Some  manufacturers  are 
oppoeed  even  to  a  study,  fearing  It  would  lead 
to  the  change. 

It  13  admitted  by  everybody  that  convert- 
ing to  the  metric  system  would  be  very  ex- 
penalve  for  US  Industry.  A  Stanford  Uni- 
versity survey  estimated  this  cost  at  $11  bU- 
Uon.  General  Motors  conaiders  this  figure  is 
far  too  low  and  believes  the  price  tag  might 
b«  •26  billion.  General  Electric  estimates  Its 
own  conversion  costs  at  $200  million. 

Nobody  really  knows  the  price  tag.  Ho-w- 
ever.  most  students  of  the  problem  agree 
that  the  longer  the  delay,  the  higher  the 
cost.  Advocates  like  Senator  Pell  argue  that 
as  much  as  $20  bUlion  in  foreign  sales  is 
being  lo6t  annually  because  the  United  States 
clings  to  an  •'antediluvian"  system  of  weights 
and  measures. 

Not  new  to  some.  Without  any  push  from 
Washington,  a  number  of  industries  have 
already  switched  to  metrics  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Including  pharmaceuticals,  electronics. 
cheinlcaJs.  electric  power,  photography,  op- 
tometry and  oceanography.  The  motive  in 
each  case  has  been  economic  necessity — to 
get  in  step  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Some 
U.S.  manufacturers  have  been  using  metric 
measurements  for  more  than  50  years. 

In  1965.  the  Library  of  Congress  made  a 
study  for  the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  which  was  published  aa  a  com- 
mittee print  under  the  tiOe  "Notes  on  Con- 
version to  the  Metric  System."  The  report 
contained  this  reference  to  grocery  field: 

"Many  shoppers  have  undoubtedly  noticed 
the  increasing  numbers  of  packaged  grocery 
items,  of  food  products  particularly,  which 
are  now  showing  on  their  covers  the  weights 
In  both  ounces  and  grams,  the  latter  gener- 
ally being  in  parenthesis  following  the  for- 
mer. This  is  probably  caused,  in  part  at  least. 
by  the  needs  of  their  export  trade.  India,  for 
example,  requires  that  all  Incoming  imports 
t>e  labeled  In  metric  units." 

It  is  likely  that  more  food  mantifacturers 
will  soon  add  metric  weights  to  their  labels 
when  they  are  redesigned  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  Federal  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act. 

Advantages.  Congressional  hearings  in  re- 
cent years  have  pointed  out  both  the 
advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  U.S. 
conversion  to  the  metric  system.  The  prin- 
cipal advantage  appears  to  be  that  foreign 
trade  would  be  facilitated,  since  metric  na- 
tions prefer  to  deal  with  those  employing 
the  same  standards. 

There  would  he  an  educational  by-product 
If  the  metric  system  were  adopted  here.  One 
advocate  claims  the  metric  system  can  be 
learned  by  a  schoolchlld  in  one  hour.  If 
kilograms.' liters  and  meters  replaced  pounds 
and  feet,  the  time  it  takes  to  learn  mathe- 
matics could  be  cut  25'^r.  It  is  claimed. 

The  American  Geophysical  Union  noted 
thst  "such  monstrosities  as  proper  fractions, 
denominators,  greatest  common  divisors,  and 
mixed  numbers  could  be  laid  to  rest  with  the 
celluloid  collar  and  the  oxcart." 

Problems.  It  might  take  a  generation  to  get 
the  public  to  accept  the  new  sUndards.  Ja- 
pan took  38  years  to  make  the  change  and 
even  then  achieved  only  85  "r  crmpUance 
England  plans  a  10-year  conversion  period 
Business  would  be  forced  to  maintain  dou- 
ble Inventortee  during  the  conversion  period, 
of  products,  parts  used  in  manufacturing  and 
maintenance,  and  specifications.  These  prob- 
lems would  undoubtedly  be  more  serious  In 
ceruin  other  Industries,  such  as  automobiles, 
appliances,  and  machine  tools,  than  in  gro- 
cery manufacturing. 

Federal  and  state  and  local  governments 
would  face  huge  problems.  Highway  signs 
would  have  to  substitute  kilometers  for  miles, 
a  zillion  purchase  specifications  would  have 
to  be  converted  and  land  titles  would  have 
to  be  reissued.  Just  to  name  a  few. 
A    few    Inroads.    Generally    speaking,    the 


United  States  now  follows  what  is  known  as 
the  English  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
featuring  Inches  and  ounces,  feet  and  pounds. 
However,  the  U.S.  system  already  embodies 
some  key  parts  of  the  metric  system.  The  unit 
of  time,  the  second.  Is  a  basic  unit  In  the 
modern  metric  system.  Electrical  quantities 
are  measured  In  watts,  a  metric  unit. 

The  power  input  to  an  electric  motor  is 
stated  In  terms  of  metric  units,  but  the  power 
output  of  the  same  motor  Is  stated  in  horse- 
power, which  is  outside  the  metric  system.  In 
our  space  program,  the  problems  of  conver- 
sion became  so  great  that  a  major  part  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion has  converted  entirely  to  metric  meas- 
urements. 

For  many  years,  the  VS.  Navy  has  meas- 
ured Its  gun  barrels  in  millimeters.  And  of 
course  all  physicians  write  their  prescriptions 
in  terms  of  metric  units.  Scientific  texts  are 
written  almost  entirely  In  metric  terms,  al- 
though most  engineering  books  use  feet  and 
pounds. 

So  what  we  have  now  Is  a  hodge-podge.  In 
temperature  measurement,  we  have  a  dual 
system,  centrlgrade  and  Fahrenheit.  We  have 
short  tons  and  long  tons,  statute  miles  and 
nautical  miles,  and  avoirdupois,  troy  and 
apothecaries'  measures  of  weight.  We  have 
gallons  and  British  Imperial  gallons.  Our 
track  sprinters  sometimes  run  the  100-yard 
dash,  and  sometimes  the  100-meter. 
possiBn-rriES 
Wotild  the  metric  system  be  an  Improve- 
ment? The  rest  of  the  world,  including  Eng- 
land, which  originated  our  system,  thinks  so. 
The  U.S.  scientific  community  thinks  so.  The 
official  spokesman  for  business  in  govern- 
ment, the  Department  of  Commerce,  thinks 
so.  And  for  these  reasons.  Congress  may  au- 
thorize a  study.  If  there  is  a  study,  the  alter- 
native courses  to  be  considered  are: 

1.  General  adoption  of  the  metric  system 
by  legislation. 

2.  Voluntary  extension  of  metric  usage,  In- 
dustry by  Industry. 

3.  Regulated  partial  conversion,  segment 
by  segment,  in  identified  areas,  over  an  ex- 
tended period. 

4.  Solutions  other  than  adoption  of  the 
metric  system,  to  mitigate  crucial  problems. 

5.  A  system  of  financial  Incentives  to  en- 
cotirage  voluntary  conversion. 

It  may  be  a  while  yet  before  Cousin  Minnie 
drives  seven  kilometers  to  the  nearest  super 
market  to  buy  three  liters  of  milk,  a  four- 
kilogram  box  of  breakfast  food,  and  500  cubic 
centimeters  of  cooking  oil.  But  that  day  may 
come  and  It  is  high  time  the  grocery  indus- 
try began  thinking  about  the  problems  that 
would  bring. 


WORKSHOP  ON  GOVERNMENT  CON- 
TRACTS AND  PROCUREMENT:  RE- 
MARKS OF  SENATOR  MORSE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  27,  1967,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  addressed  a  work- 
shop on  Government  Contracts  and  Pro- 
curement in  Eugene,  Oreg.  The  workshop 
was  arranged  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Oregon  congressional  delegation  and 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee. 

His  remarks  emphasized  the  role  of 
Pacific  Northwest  industry  in  helping  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments,  while  at  the  same 
time  strengthening  the  Nation's  mari- 
time programs. 

The  areas  of  fisheries,  oceanography, 
and  marine  science  and  technology,  on 
which  the  Senator  commented  are  of 
great  and  increasing  importance.  They 
affect  the  health  of  our  domestic  busi- 
ness community,  our  capabilities  to  as- 


sist our  allies  and  friends  abroad  and 
thus  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 

These  points  have  been  imderscored 
by  the  outstanding  work  of  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett], 
who  for  many  years  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  quest  for  forward  looking  marine 
legislation.  This  year  he  has  brought  to 
public  attention  a  body  of  scholarly  ma- 
terial on  the  potential  benefits  of  devel- 
oping ocean  and  fishery  resources. 

At  the  Pacific  Northwest  regional 
hearings  on  export  expansion  conducted 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  at  Portland 
in  May  of  this  year,  Senator  Bartlett 
summarized  these  thoughts  in  the  form 
of  testimony  which  would  be  available  to 
the  Small  Business  Committee  as  a  basis 
for  its  action  in  these  areas. 

Most  recently,  as  chsurman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Maritime  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  my  Alas- 
kan colleague  conducted  hearings  on  a 
number  of  bills  to  strengthen  the  fishery 
industry  of  the  United  States. 

I  commend  Senator  Morse  and  Sena- 
tor Bartlett  for  their  good  work,  which 
has  a  direct  impact  on  Alaska  and  our 
other  maritime  States  and  territories.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Morse's  recent  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  so  that  his  observations  may  be 
more  readily  available  to  all  who  seek  to 
harness  our  sea  resources. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  of  Sen.'.tor  Wavne  Morse  at  the 

Workshop  on  Government  Contracts  and 

Procurfment.  ErcENE,  Oreg.,  September  27, 

1967 

Chancellor  Lieuallen.  Chairman  Sturgen. 
and  Members  of  the  Oregon  Business  Com- 
munity, it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  be 
with  you  for  this  workshop. 

I  would  like  to  make  some  brief  observa- 
tions about  the  procurement  picture,  as  I  see 
it.  Then,  in  order  to  cover  the  subjects  of 
greatest  interest,  I  want  to  take  your  ques- 
tions, for  as  long  .as  time  permit,',,  .^s  you 
realize,  that  turns  the  tables  on  me,  because 
during  my  previous  assignment.?  In  Eugene, 
it  was  my  Job  to  ask  the  questions.  You 
might  have  noticed  that  I  wasn't  bold 
enough  to  say  I  could  ansy:er  all  of  your 
questions.  But  I  will  try  my  best. 

This  conference  is  only  the  second  that 
has  been  held  In  Oregon  devoted  to  procure- 
ment. However,  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
the  program,  and  the  careful  preparation 
that  preceded  it  will,  I  feel,  make  it  a  sig- 
nificant event. 

OREGON    INDUSTRY    CAN    HELP    FEDERAL.    STATE, 
AND    LOCAL    GOVERNMENTS 

In  addition  to  the  size  of  this  attendance, 
another  element  which  is  noteworthy  Is  the 
nature  of  the  group  that  we  have  here.  Some 
of  you  are  experienced  in  selling  to  the  gov- 
ernment; others  are  Just  beginning  to  learn 
the  procedures.  However,  one  thing  you  pos- 
sess in  common  is  a  range  of  impressive 
resources  and  experience  in  solving  the 
problems  of  business. 

Tliese  qualities  hold  a  potential  for  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  the  federal. 
state,  and  local  governments  that  is  exciting 
to  contemplate. 

I  have  been  asked  whether  this  Is  a  "small 
business"  conference.  I  suppose  that  It  could 
be  called  that,  in  the  sense  that  small  firms 
account  for  nearly  50 '"r  of  Oregon's  govern- 
ment sales  and  that  all  but  a  few  of  Oregon's 
firms  are  in  that  category.  Nationwide,  90 "t 
of  our  290,000  mantilacturing  companies  and 
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even  a  greater  percentage  of  food  producing, 
general  distribution,  and  service  concerns 
are  small,  independent,  or  closely  held 
companies. 

CONFERENCE  IS  BROADLT  REPRESENTATIVE 

However,  our  workshop  is  not  limited  to 
small  business.  Among  the  more  than  330  reg- 
istrants, and  panelists  and  briefing  officers, 
the  conference,  of  course,  has  welcomed  the 
larger  corporations.  I  feel  I  speak  for  all  of 
us  when  I  say  that  we  are  very  pleased  to 
have  their  executive  with  us. 

We  are  interested  in  what  these  companies 
have  to  offer. 

Beyond  this,  however,  our  sponsors  include 
the  btislness  associations  such  as  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  which  are  the  backbone 
of  corijmunlty  business  activity.  We  have 
research  groups:  and  many  State  and  Fed- 
eral Government  agencies.  The  great  univer- 
sities of  this  State  are  well  represented. 

Gatherings  of  this  kind  probably  do  not 
take  place  very  often.  It  is  thus  my  feeling 
that  the  whole  may  be  a  little  greater  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts — not  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  goods  and  services  and  ideas 
which  are  available,  but  in  the  momentum 
which  this  gathering — coming  from  across 
the  broad  spectrum  of  business  of  our  State — 
can  develop  in  many  areas. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  distinction.  It 
should  be  obvious  to  all  who  are  participating 
in  tliis  conference  that  many  of  the  most 
highly  qualified  contract  and  procurement 
specialists  in  the  United  States  are  sitting 
with  us  and  have  been  placed  at  our  disposal 
for  these  two  days.  I  have  been  looking  for- 
ward to  meeting  as  many  of  them  as  possible. 
as  you  have  been  doing.  I  know  that  their  ad- 
vice and  counsel  are  Invaluable  and  will 
serve  our  State  and  businessmen  well.  And. 
they  have  brought  their  shopping  lists,  as 
I  understand  it.  for  $50  to  $100  million  in 
contracts  which  will  be  awarded  In  the  next 
30  to  90  days. 

As  the  conference  anno\incement  st.ated, 
the  federal  government,  and  the  combined 
state  and  local  governments  both  brought 
about  $77  billion  worth  of  goods  and  services 
during  1966.  As  customers,  they  each  ac- 
count for  between  9  and  10*7  of  total  gross 
national  product,  so  we  can  only  benefit 
from  getting  better  acquainted. 

HISTORT     OF     PARTICIPATION     IN     PROCtTREMENT 
H.AS    BEEN    IN    TERMS    OF    PRIME    CONTRACTS 

For  a  long  time  the  framework  of  the  pro- 
curement picture  here  in  Oregon  has  been 
composed  of  the  statistics  of  the  low  per- 
centage of  prime  contracts.  Let  us  face  these 
figures  squarely  and  subject  them  to  some 
commonsense  analysis. 

During  a  recent  one-year  period,  fiscal  year 
1965,  Oregon  ranked  thirty-second  in  popu- 
lation. 28th  in  personal  income,  and  28th  in 
total  federal  taxes  paid.  In  R  &  D  obligations. 
Oregon  ranked  28th.  As  to  total  military 
prime  contract  awards.  Oregon  ranked  39th. 
with  $90  million  in  awards.  During  1966.  on 
the  strength  of  the  50'"c  increase  which  you 
heard  about  yesterday,  we  rose  as  high  as 
37th. 

Now  why  has  Oregon  been  so  far  down  the 
ladder? 

As  all  of  us  on  the  West  Coast  are  aware. 
the  military  prime  contracts  which  give  Cal- 
ifornia \%'~r  of  the  nation's  total,  and  Wash- 
ington 1.4"^^  (in  comparison  with  Oregon's 
■3%)  go  to  the  large  Integrated  manufac- 
turers. They  are  capable  not  only  of  manu- 
facturing, but  of  designing,  engineering,  and 
testing  the  complicated  large-scale  weapons 
systems.  These  figures  do  not  Include  civil- 
ian procurements,  and  they  do  not  include 
subcontracts  which  are  imp)ortant  areas  in 
which  Oregon  has  widening  footholds.  Our 
prime  contractors  know  that  a  good  subcon- 
tracting program  improves  their  profits  and 
their  ability  to  compete. 

The  defense  industries  with  which  we  are 
familiar  grew  up  in  CalLfornla  and  Washing- 


ton over  many  years.  They  were  located 
pursuant  to  decisions  made  literally  two  and 
three  decades  ago.  It  would  t>€  interesting 
to  go  into  history  and  review  the  factors 
that  were  considered,  such  els  relation  to 
population  centers,  proximity  to  capital,  low 
cost  electric  pawer,  other  Industries,  re- 
search facilities  and  other  random  factors. 
These  actions  were  taken  long  ago.  however, 
and  the  consequences  of  the  plant  locations 
cannot  be  undone. 

The  major  part  of  our  attention  during 
these  two  days  is  devoted  to  examining  how 
Oregon  business  can  relate  to  such  existing 
contractor   Eind   government   business, 

PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  FtTTURE  ARE  BRIGHT  IN  MARI- 
TIME RESEARCH  AND  PROGRAMS 

But  It  also  makes  sense  to  me  to  look  Into 
the  future.  I  feel  that,  with  Oregon's  endow- 
ment of  resources — geographic,  natural  and 
personal — and  the  start  that  our  businesses 
and  institutions  h.Hve  already  made — there 
are  areas  of  potential  government  business 
that  are  bright  with  promise  for  the  coming 
years. 

One  does  not  have  to  look  far  from  here 
to  survey  Oregon's  window  on  the  world. 
Its  more  than  500  miles  of  ocean  coastline. 
We  have  the  largest  reserve  of  standing  tim- 
ber In  the  country.  In  our  Small  Business 
Committee  hearings  on  export  expansion  in 
Portland  this  May,  we  were  reminded  again 
that  the  Columbia  is  the  second  greatest 
river  system  in  the  country,  giving  the  Inland 
Elmplre  access  to  the  continents  around  the 
Pacific  basin.  Tliese  rimlands  contain  a  grow- 
ing majority  of  world  population.  Beyond 
our  coasts  are  the  vast  reaches  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Consider  for  a  moment  as  a  small  example. 
the  potential  in  the  development  of  fisheries 
and  fish  protein  concentrate. 

As  we  sit  here  today,  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  population  suffers  from  malnutrition. 
especially  the  lack  of  animal  prot-ein.  The 
population  of  the  world  is  expected  to  dou- 
ble in  the  next  35  years.  Thus,  if  the  human 
race  is  to  avert  disaster,  protein  production 
mtist  be  more  than  doubled  t>efore  the  end 
of  this  century.  Among  the  States.  Oregon's 
famous  fisheries  are  in  12th  place,  with  an 
annual  catch  of  about  $11  million.  Commer- 
cial fishing  also  brings  fringe  benefits  for 
our  economy,  including  the  stimulation  of 
processing,  shipyards,  and  related  marine  in- 
dustries. But  It  came  as  something  of  a  sur- 
prise to  me  that  U.S.  fisheries'  production 
ranks  behind  Peru.  Japan.  Russia,  and  Com- 
munist China,  and  we  may  soon  be  passed  by 
Norway. 

Per  C3pit.a  consumption  of  fish  in  the  U.S. 
last  year  rose  IS'^c.  In  the  next  15  years  it 
Is  expected  to  Increase  more  than  76^"^.  At 
present,  two-thirds  of  the  fish  consumed 
here  was  caught  by  foreign  fisherman,  whose 
techniques  and  equipment  are,  in  many  cases 
I  am  told,  superior  to  our  own. 

What  part  will  we  play  in  exploring  and 
developing  the  resources  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
during  the  next  two  or  three  decades?  I  hope 
that  the  American  reaction  will  be  adequate. 
We  would  certainly  want  the  ships  and 
equipment  and  plants  to  remain  In  private 
ownership,  and  to  be  within  reasonable  fi- 
nancial means  of  otir  small.  Independent 
businessmen.  These  goals  will  not  be  achieved 
however,  without  pioneering  In  the  form  of 
research  and  pilot  programs  by  the  federal 
government  and  the  maritime  states,  and 
imaginative  participation  by  our  business 
leaders. 

AS    THESE    EFFORTS    EXPAND    OREGON    SHOrLD    BE 
IN    THE    VANGUARD 

The  nation  has  hardly  begun  to  come  to 
grlM  with  the  implications  and  the  potentials 
of  the  ocean  resources,  which  are  so  near  at 
hand. 

P*rom  the  material  supplied  by  the  Nation- 
al Selene*  Foundation  here  today,  we  leam 


that  lece  than  4%  of  the  ocean  floor  has 
been  accurately  mapped. 

The  federal  government's  total  budget  for 
marine  science  and  technology  stands  sub- 
stantially below  $500  nilUlon.  representing 
less  tiian  3'vc  of  the  $17  billion  of  federal 
F^D,  to  be  spent  this  year.  Can  anyone 
doubt  that  these  amoiuits  and  percentage* 
will  climb  in  tlie  years  ahead? 

The  hard  facts  make  it  clear  to  me  that 
the  nation  must  dramatically  upgrade  its 
marine  sciences,  botli  basic  and  applied.  We 
must  strengthen  our  grasp  of  oceanography, 
of  fisheries  and  maritime  technology — in- 
cluding factory-ship  construction,  aquacul- 
ture,  exploratory  fishing,  and  the  production 
and  utilization  of  protein  concentrates.  In 
the  areas  of  education  and  research  Oregon, 
in  my  opinion,  has  some  of  its  finest  oppor- 
tunities to  expand  and  to  contribute  to  these 
national  undertakings. 

Anyone  who  has  visited  the  Marine 
Science  Center  at  Newport,  the  seafood 
study  facility  at  Astoria,  or  tlie  biology  lab 
at  Coos  Bay,  as  I  have  been  privileged  to  do. 
knows  that  our  universities  h.ive  begtrn  to 
respond  to  those  challenges,  and  our  indus- 
tries have  begun  to  respond.  The  Oregon 
legislature  backed  its  interest  this  year  with 
$500,000.  to  finance  the  entry  of  our  State 
University  into  the  new  Sea  Grant  College 
program. 

We  are  pleased  to  welcome  to  the  confer- 
ence spokesmen  for  both  the  civilian  and 
defense  ocean  study  programs:  Mr.  Robert 
Abel,  the  Director  of  the  National  Sea  Grant 
section  of  the  National  Science  Foundation; 
and  Lt.  Dennis  MacDonell  of  the  Naval 
Oceanographic  Center.  They  are  amply  sup- 
plied with  literature  and  expertise,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  le.vrn  as  much 
about   their  activities  as  possible, 

I  wotUd  like  to  see  Oregon  In  the  van- 
guard  of  these  programs. 

OTHER     FEDERAL     PRCWRAMS IMPROVING     "LTVE- 

ABH-ITY"    of   THE   ENVIRONMENT 

We  could  clt€  other  areas  of  large  poten- 
tial Investment  by  governments,  including 
state  and  local  units..  These  include  air  and 
water  purification  and  waste  disposal. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  we  have  arranged  for  Mr. 
R.  F.  Poston.  the  Regional  Director  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration  Office  at  Portland  to  be  present  and 
to  furnish  individual  counseling. 

There  is  the  whole  gamut  of  problems  of 
the  cities,  including  new  techniques  in  con- 
struction, with  which  our  forestry  Industries 
are  Intimately  concerned.  We  need  to  have 
a  dialogue  with  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  about  its  experimental 
programs,  and  this  dialogue  has  been  started. 
In  these  growth  Industries  also  we  find  In 
the  Northwest  a  natural  interest  coupled 
with  a  wide-open  field  involving  federal  re- 
search and  prototype  programs. 

We  have  mentioned  trade.  It  Is  logical  to 
think  of  exports  In  the  commercial  sense 
of  offering  products  for  sale.  However,  ex- 
ports can  also  be  thought  of  as  providing  for 
the  essential  human  needs  which  people  be- 
yond our  shores  share.  The  free  enterprise 
system  of  this  country  has  developed  the 
greatest  capability  In  history  of  fulfilling 
these  needs. 

I  am  proud  that  the  leading  Industries  of 
this  region  are  Involved  with  furnishing  food 
and  shelter  I  think  that  it  is  a  worthy  pur- 
suit to  learn  more  about  how  the  worldwide 
hunger  for  these  necessities  can  best  be  sat- 
isfied. This  may  Involve  a  part  cf  the  $17 
billion  being  spent  on  research  and  develop- 
ment, the  introduction  of  new  products  and 
processes,  as  well  as  the  procurement  of  new 
equipment,  and  new  facilltlee.  We  need  to 
know  what  mixture  of  products,  U.S.  invest- 
ments in  overseas  manufacttirlng.  technical 
assistance,  and  education  are  beet  for  our 
economy,  and  the  economies  of  our  friends 
overseas. 
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LATIIfC     THI     FOUNDATION — A     UBRAKT     Or 
SPECnnCATIONS 

The  time  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  fu- 
ture 18  now. 

It  Is  encouraging  that,  In  connection  with 
this  Conference,  there  haa  been  a  coming 
together  of  ldea«  on  the  procurement  issues 
that  now  affect  the  companies  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  government,  and  those  who 
are  malting  efforts  In  this  direction. 

For  Instance,  there  has  been  considerable 
discussion  of  establishing  a  repository  of 
federal  standards  and  specifications  In 
Oregon. 

I  BlOx  told  that  there  are  more  than  500 
classes  of  these  specifications  containing 
about  60.000  Individual  Items,  some  of  which 
are  qxilte  long  and  detailed.  Furthermore, 
they  are  constantly  being  modified.  The 
operation  of  a  repository  to  provide  retriev- 
al of  up-to-date  Information  of  this  sort 
thus  Involves  a  considerable  commitment. 

In  the  past,  this  information  was  avail- 
able only  at  selected  government  contracting 
Installations,  mostly  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Recently,  the  first  non-federal  gov- 
ernment public  repository  was  set  up  In  Se- 
attle by  the  Washington  State  Department 
of  Commerce. 

As  a  result  of  preparing  for  this  Confer- 
ence, the  Department  of  Defense  has  devel- 
oped a  demonstration,  including  a  film,  to 
show  what  Is  Involved  In  establishing  and 
using  a  repository.  They  have  informed  us 
that  their  package  has  already  been  of  help 
to  them  In  their  dealings  with  contractors 
and  government  officials  The  top  civilian 
specialist  has  been  assigned  to  make  this 
presentation  to  us  here. 

Meanwhile,  our  people  were  e.xplorlng  with 
the  Department  the  possibility  of  founding 
a  limited  library  in  Oregon,  covering  per- 
haps 20'~c  of  the  classes.  If  all  the  parties 
agree  that  such  a  partial  repository  should 
come  into  being.  It  could  later  be  expanded, 
and  could  serve  as  a  center  for  other  pro- 
curement studies.  I  understand  discussions 
are  advancing  satisfactorily,  and  that  Mr. 
Albert  C  Lazure  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense announced  this  morning  that  he  was 
prepared  to  recommend  to  the  Secretary  that 
certain  portions  of  this  material  be  furnished 
without  cost  to  any  Oregon  institution  will- 
ing to  operate  the  facility  in  the  prescribed 
manner.  The  Willamette  Valley  Research 
Council.  p.irtlcul3rly  Jean  Mater  and  others. 
deserve  our  gratitude  for  those  Initiatives, 
whlrh  I  fully  support 

Prom  my  contact  with  many  of  you  in 
the  past,  I  am  also  aware  of  other  problems, 
such  as  the  delay  In  obtaining  bids  and  other 
materials  from  Eaatem  procurement  activi- 
ties Communication  is  a  problem  in  the  pro- 
curement process  under  any  circumstances. 
and  It  is  magnified  by  dlsunce.  Much  good 
work  has  been  done  in  improving  communi- 
cations procedures  by  your  speaker  of  yes- 
terday, Mr.  Douglas  Strain.  As  a  result,  I 
can  report  that  much  haa  been  achieved. 
More  can  and  should  be  done. 

Overall,  there  are  two  ways  of  Improving 
our  procurement  performance.  The  first  and 
easiest  Is  through  the  organic  growth  of  the 
businesses  In  the  State.  The  second  Is  by 
attracting  new  Industry  to  locate  In  Oregon. 
The  challenges  are  rigorous,  and  the  com- 
petition is  strong,  especially  as  to  bringing 
In  new  companies.  Dun  and  Bradstreet  esti- 
mates that,  for  the  1,600  plant  location  deci- 
sions that  are  made  each  year,  some  15,000 
alternatives  are  considered.  In  my  Judgment, 
however,  the  resources  within  our  borders 
and  adjacent  to  them  can  support  both 
sound  expansion  and  new  growth. 

Furthermore,  the  type  of  industries  we 
have  been  talking  about  do  not  pollute  the 
water  and  the  air.  On  the  contrary.  Instead 
of  detracting  from  the  environment,  they 
would  tend  to  Increase  'Uve-ablUty"— In  the 
city  and  In  the  countryside;  here  and  else- 
where. 


I  feel  that  this  is  the  kind  of  progress 
Oregon  needs  and  wants,  and  that  federal, 
state,  and  local  procurement  oppwrtunltles 
which  are  suitable  and  profitable,  can  play 
a  part  In  this  progress.  It  Is  apparent  that 
capitalizing  on  these  oppwrtunltles  will  take 
sustained,  day-to-day  effort  by  our  SUte  In- 
stitutions and  business  groups.  There  should 
also  be  a  synchronization  of  these  activities 
with  the  Congressional  delegation. 

WHAT   THX   CONGRESSIONAL   DELEGATION    CAN   DO 

Certain  things  can  be  accomplished  in 
Washington.  We  can  keep  watch  on  the 
policies  of  the  Executive  Branch.  Two  weeks 
ago  we  acted  upon  a  proposal  to  have  Navy 
minesweepers  built  abroad.  I  opposed  this 
arrangement,  because  It  sacrificed  the  future 
of  small  American  shipyards,  which  urgently 
need  the  business.  These  yards  keep  alive 
capabilities  vital  for  national  defense.  I  am 
glad  to  say  Congress  rejected  this  legislation. 

We  can  work  for  and  support  enlightened 
policies  In  oceanography  and  fisheries,  and 
trade  expansion — programs  which  take  full 
advantage  of  the  character  of  our  regional 
industries.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  are  doing 
this,  and  we  are  originating  these  proposals 
when  they  are  not  forthcoming  from  else- 
where. 

For  example,  as  a  result  of  the  export  hear- 
ings In  Portland,  the  Administration 
promptly  filled  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  provide  leadership  In  trade  pro- 
motion, which  Is  of  such  Importance  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Then,  Just  two  weeks  ago. 
on  September  12  the  export  program  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  which  had 
been  In  abeyance  for  some  time,  was  formally 
re-established. 

We  can  also  aid  In  straightening  out  mis- 
understandings with  government  agencies 
and  assure  equal  and  equitable  treatment  for 
our  businessmen  In  particular  cases.  The 
Small  Business  Conunlttee,  of  which  I  am  a 
senior  member,  can  help  us  In  this  regard. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Congress  took  the 
lead  In  establishing  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration In  1953,  and  In  protecting  its 
independence  since.  One  of  the  primary  mis- 
sions conferred  by  the  Act  on  SBA,  and  upon 
all  other  government  departments,  Is  assur- 
ing that  small  firms  get  a  fair  share  of  gov- 
ernment contracts  and  subcontracts  for  the 
purchase  of  goods  and  services.  In  1958,  we 
amended  the  law  to  add  "sales"  of  govern- 
ment property,  so  that  small  companies  In 
the  forest  Industry  would  have  an  even 
break  In  the  sales  of  government  timber. 

Each  year  our  Committee  holds  public 
hearings  to  review  procurement  developments 
and  to  see  how  this  mandate  Is  being  carried 
out.  We  Inquire  Into  general  policies,  and  can 
al.^o  delve  Into  particular  practices.  Recom- 
mendations are  made  for  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative changes.  Our  hearings,  and  an- 
nual and  special  reports  are  freely  available 
as  a  public  service. 

The  several  loan  programs,  management 
assistance,  and  certificate  of  competency  pro- 
gram of  the  SBA,  which  are  as  close  as  Albert 
Lofstrand's  office  In  Portland,  can  be  key 
[actors  in  helping  your  firms  to  enter  the 
procurement  field  or  expand  your  capabili- 
ties I  urge  you  to  familiarize  yourselves  with 
these  resources.  The  same  should  be  said  for 
the  Commerce  Department  field  office  In 
Portland  under  the  able  direction  of  James 
Ooodsell. 

In  our  congressional  undertakings,  how- 
ever, we  must  rely  upon  the  guidance  of  our 
businessmen  and  organizations,  who  are  In- 
volved in  the  procurement  process  and  may 
be  experiencing  the  actual  difficulties. 

StGNmCANCE     or    THE     CONFERENCB 

This  Conference  Is  a  fortunate  opportunity 
for  our  business  community,  our  State  offi- 
cials, our  universities,  and  the  Congressional 
delegation  to  discuss  these  prospects  and 
problems.  Out  of  such  meetings  I  hope  will 
come  Improved  means  for  marshalling  the 


constant  attention,  the  concerted  effort,  and 
the  coordination  of  activities  that  are  re- 
quired to  have  an  Impact  on  the  long-term 
development  of  procurement  and  other  busi- 
ness In  this  State. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  do  all  that  I  can  to 
assist  In  this  work,  which  can  do  so  much  to 
build  business  here  In  Oregon  which  la  com- 
patible with  our  geography,  the  spirit  of 
our  State  and  Its  Institutions,  and  Its  people. 


TV  AND  THE  RIOTS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  effect  of 
television  upon  civil  disorders  has  been 
a  subject  of  Increasing  concern  during 
this  year  of  turmoil  and  violence  In  our 
urban  areas. 

Television  brings  events  from  distant 
places  Into  our  living  rooms  and  has 
tended  more  and  more  to  mold  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  watch  It. 

The  manner  in  which  television  uses  Its 
vast  Influence  can  determine  which  men 
become  heroes,  and  which  villains.  It  has 
the  power  to  convert  a  virtually  unknown 
extremist  with  a  handful  of  followers  into 
a  national  figure.  Each  time  a  network 
decides  to  feature  a  Stokely  Carmichael 
or  a  Rap  Brown  on  its  news  and  com- 
mentary programs,  It  is  assisting  such 
Irresponsible  agitators  to  achieve  recog- 
nition as  leaders  of  the  Negro  commu- 
nity both  by  white  people  and  by  Negroes 
who  had  never  heard  of  them  previously. 

It  leads  young  Negroes  to  believe  that 
men  like  Carmichael  and  Brown  are 
leaders  to  whom  they  should  show  re- 
spect, and  on  the  other  hand,  it  leads 
the  general  community  to  the  erroneous 
conclusion  that  the  majority  of  Negroes 
are  involved  in  the  violence  of  Detroit, 
Watts,  and  Harlem, 

Both  of  these  conclusions  are  clearly 
Incorrect.  The  Stokely  Carmichaels  and 
Rap  Browns  are  not  leaders  and,  in  fact, 
have  no  constituencies.  The  majority  of 
Negroes  are  law-abiding  citizens  and  are 
themselves  the  major  victims  of  the  vio- 
lence such  agitation  has  produced. 

A  recent  article  in  TV  Guide  asks  the 
question:  "Do  TV  Cameras  Add  Fuel  to 
Riot  Flames?"  Reporter  Neil  Hickey 
asked  Detroit  Police  Commissioner  Ray 
Girardin  about  the  effects  of  tele^-ision's 
presence  in  his  city  during  this  sum- 
mer's riots  in  which  43  people  died.  His 
response  was  firm  and  unequivocal : 

The  showing  of  films  of  scenes  from  riot- 
torn  areas  seemed  to  arouse  the  curioeity  of 
hundreds  of  people  who  wanted  to  see  for 
themselves  what  was  happening.  Almost  im- 
mediately the  streets  were  crowded  with 
curiosity-seekers  hampering  law  enforcement 
officers.  TV  could  have  performed  a  civic 
duty  by  informing  people  to  stay  away  from 
the  dangerous  sections.  Many  Innocent  peo- 
ple were  injured  and  some  killed  by  snipers 
because  they  wandered  Into  the  troubled 
areas  to  see  the  action. 

Negro  leaders  have  been  equally  out- 
spoken in  their  criticism  of  television 
coverage  of  the  riots.  Henr>-  Lee  Moon, 
public  relations  chief  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  said: 

Negroes  have  generally  been  unhappy  about 
the  way  television  haa  played  their  affairs. 
It's  damaging  to  the  cause  of  civil  rights  to 
give  a  forum  to  somebody  shouting  "Kill 
V?hltey"  and  cast  him  as  a  Negro  leader  when 
he  represents  no  substantial  part  of  the 
Negro  population. 
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Mr,  Hickey  points  out  that  on  many 
occasions  TV  newsmen  have  fanned  the 
flames  of  violence  in  order  to  produce  a 
better  story.  Many  stations  have  respon- 
sibly adopted  standards  for  use  in  riot 
situations,  including  holding  off  on  re- 
porting mass  violence  until  police  estab- 
lish some  modicum  of  control,  and  using 
unmarked  cars,  hand-held  cameras,  no 
bright  lights,  and  exposing  the  cameras 
to  public  view  only  when  there  Is  some- 
thing to  film. 

Still,  many  stations  have  not  adopted 
such  a  code,  and  codes  may  not  be  the 
entire  answer.  Mr,  Hickey  concludes  this 
way: 

A  part  of  television's  difficulty  In  this  area 
la  Inherent  In  the  nature  of  the  medium  and 
will  never  be  absolved  altogether.  But  the 
opinion  Is  now  abroad  that  networks  and 
stations  must  do  a  great  deal  more  than 
they're  doing  to  ensiu-e  that  the  medium  ( 1 1 
does  not  alter  the  shape  of  events  it  touches 
and  ( 2 )  does  not  let  Itself  be  manipulated  by 
the  show  business  appeal  of  special  pleaders. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Hickey's  article,  captioned  "Do 
TV  Cameras  Add  Fuel  to  Riot  Flames?" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Do  TV  Cameras  Add  Fcjel  to  Riot  Flames? 
(By  Nell  Hickey) 

A  new  law  of  television  Journalism  Is 
emerging  In  the  atmosphere  of  civil  protest, 
picketing,  parades,  demonstrations,  labor 
strikes  and  the  broad  spectrum  of  public  ex- 
pression of  discontent  which  has  become  a 
central  aspect  of  American  life  in  the  last 
several  years,  and — more  Immediately — In 
the  violent  summer  we  have  Just  weathered. 

Stated  most  starkly,  the  law  Is:  "Television, 
by  Its  very  presence,  creates  news." 

Never  before  today  has  the  law  been  more 
operative.  Only  in  recent  months  have  legis- 
lators, police  officials  and  TV  newsmen  come 
to  a  suspicion  of  the  lull  impact  of  television 
upon  the  news  it  Is  covering;  of  TVs  power  to 
shape  events  it  chooses  to  record;  of  the 
medium's  rather  frightening  capability  of 
creating  a  cause,  a  public  figure  or  a  news 
story  where — but  for  the  cameras — none 
might  otherwise  exist. 

The  charge  sheet  against  TV  news  Is  shap- 
ing up  this  way : 

That  the  presence  of  cameras  frequently 
transmutes  a  potentially  violent  situation 
Into  an  actually  violent  one,  and  that  mis- 
chief-makers often  show  their  most  trouble- 
some selves  at  the  sight  of  television  crews. 

That  TV  pictures  of  looting,  destruction 
and  mayhem  create  a  contagion — far  more  so 
than  radio  or  newspaper  reports — which 
causes  riots  to  feed  upon  themselves. 

That  TV  stations  and  networks  give  too 
much  time  to  the  flashier  and  more  vocal 
extremists — such  as  Stokely  Carmichael  and 
H.  Rap  Brown— whose  words  foster  violence, 
and  not  enoueh  to  the  less  theatrical  but 
saner  voices  of  moderation. 

That  pressure  groups  of  all  types  have  be- 
come extremely  "savvy"  In  manipulating 
television  by  staging  protests  and  parades 
specifically  lor  the  cameras  and  thereby 
achieving  "an  Inflated  Importance  for  their 
private,  special  pleading. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  complaints- 
some  of  which  have  been  denied  by  broad- 
casting executives — being  aimed  at  TV  news 
In  the  current  controversy.  TV  Guide  asked 
Detroit  police  commissioner  Ray  Olrardln 
about  the  effects  of  television's  presence  In 
his  city  during  this  summer's  terrible  strife 
In  which  43  people  died.  His  response  was 
firm  and  uneqtilvocal:  "The  showing  of  fllnas 


of  scenes  from  riot -torn  areas  seemed  to 
arouse  the  curiosity  of  hundreds  of  people 
who  wanted  to  see  for  themselves  what  was 
happening.  Almost  immediately,  the  streets 
were  crowded  with  curiosity-seekers  hamper- 
ing law-enforcement  officers. 

"TV  could  have  performed  a  civic  duty," 
Girardin  added,  "by  informing  people  to 
stay  away  from  the  dangerous  sections. 
Many  Innocent  people  were  Injured  and  some 
killed  by  snipers  because  they  wandered  Into 
the  troubled  areas  to  see  the  action." 

Police  officials  in  Newark,  another  scene 
of  recent  strife,  are  similarly  disturbed  about 
TV's  riot  coverage:  "We  were  very  disap- 
pointed by  the  behavior  of  TV  crews,"  a 
spokesman  says.  "Doubly  so  since  we  had 
called  a  meeting  as  far  back  as  June  23  and 
Invited  about  20  news  organl2iatlonB — both 
local  and  national — to  discuss  an  Informal 
'code  of  ethics'  for  reporting  trouble,  should 
any  arise.  Three  attended  the  meeting." 

Sen.  John  McClellan  (D..  Ark.)  plans  to 
Include  testimony  on  TV's  riot  coverage  In 
hearings  currently  In  progress  before  his 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 
Congreesman  Torbert  Macdonald  (D., 
Mass. ) ,  chairman  of  the  Communications 
Subcommittee,  also  Is  eager  to  call  TV  In- 
dustry executives  to  Washington  for  hearings 
on  the  medium's  capacity  for  exacerbating 
troublesome  situations  and  creating  new 
ones.  Congressman  Macdonald  told  us:  "I'm 
not  saying  that  Congress  should  Interfere, 
but  I  wonder  about  the  wisdom  of  what  TV 
does  In  this  area.  Is  It  really  news  if  one 
Negro  gets  up  and  shouts,  'Burn  Whltey!'? 
I'd  like  to  find  out  If  the  networks  and  sta- 
tions have  policies  on  these  matters  and 
what  instructions  they  give  their  reporters." 
The  disturbances  In  the  streets  amount  to 
rebeUlon.  Macdonald  added.  "I'd  like  to  know 
If  this  rebellion  Is  being  fed  by  television 
and  radio.  Television  may  have  to  take  a 
share  of  the  blame  for  spreading  dangeroxis 
doctrines.  I'd  like  to  find  out  what  steps 
they're  taking  to  live  up  to  their  responsi- 
bility to  their  audiences." 

Sen.  Hugh  Scott  (R.,  Pa.)  entered  the  con- 
troversy on  Aug  2  with  a  statement  that  he 
was  "greatly  concerned  about  the  newspaper 
and  radio  and  television  coverage  of  the  re- 
cent riots  and  civil  disturbances  throughout 
the  country.  I  believe  that  the  news  media, 
in  many  Instances.  Inadvertently  contributed 
to  the  turmoil." 

That  salvo  elicited  return  fire  from  all 
three  networks.  Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president 
of  CBS,  Inc.,  insisted  that  "so  far  as  the 
news  presented  over  our  radio  and  television 
networks  .  .  .  goes.  I  can  find  no  evidence 
that  this  is  true.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
considerable  evidence  that  the  exact  oppo- 
site is  the  case."  At  the  same  time  Stanton 
admitted  that  "serious  problems"  attend 
television's  handling  of  civil  disorder  and 
that  his  own  news  officials  had  be;n  duly 
warned  of  the  'unsettling  effect  on  a  stimu- 
lated crowd  that  the  presence  of  cameras 
may  have." 

NBC  president  Julian  Goodman  echoed 
Stanton's  disfavor  of  any  "code  of  emergency 
procediue"  las  suggested  by  Scott)  that 
might  Impinge  upon  TV's  freedom  to  cover 
the  news  as  it  fees  fit.  "...  A  code  cannot 
exercise  Judgment."  said  Goodman.  "It  can- 
not foresee  all  the  variables  in  the  fast- 
breaking  events  with  which  newsmen  must 
deal." 

.Another  quick  resptonse  to  Scott's  state- 
ment came  from  James  C.  Hagerty.  vice  pres- 
ident of  American  Broadcasting  Company. 
In  a  "Dear  Hugh"  letter,  Hagerty  defended 
his  network's  news  practices  while  adding 
that  the  whole  subject  has  "been  a  matter 
of  continuing  concern  to  all  of  us  here.  ,  .  . 
The  danger  that  news  coverage  can  Influence 
or  Inflame  an  event  Is  foremost  In  our 
thoughts." 

Other  criticism  of  TV  news  has  come  from 
pundits  and  private- Interest  groups.  Colum- 


nist Max  Lemer  says:  "Americans  seem  to 
have  struck  a  Faustian  bargain  with  the  big 
media,  by  which  they  have  received  total 
and  instant  coverage  and  have  In  turn 
handed  themselves  over  to  the  vulnerable 
chances  of  crowd  psychology  and  of  Inatant 
Infection." 

Henry  Lee  Moon,  public  relations  chief  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  told  TV  Guide: 
"Negroes  have  generally  been  unhappy  about 
the  way  television  has  played  their  affairs. 
It's  damaging  to  the  cause  of  civil  rights 
to  give  a  forum  to  somebody  shouting  'Kill 
Whltey'  and  cast  him  as  a  Negro  leader  when 
he  represents  no  substantial  part  of  the 
Negro  population." 

TV  newsmen  are  as  sensitive  as  anybody 
else  to  such  dangers.  ABC  News  executive 
William  Sheehan  says  that  he  thinks  "it's 
no  coincidence  that  the  flourishing  of  the 
clvll-righta  movement  has  occurred  at  the 
same  time  that  television  news  has  reached 
the  point  where  every  evening  It  literally 
saturates  the  country  with  reports  on  wor:d 
happenings." 

Another  TV  executive  recalls  that  during 
the  AFTRA  strike  of  last  March,  when  TV 
reporters  were  Idle  for  two  weeks,  a  sharp 
diminution  in  protests  and  picketing  for 
peace  and  other  causes  was  apparent.  "Noth- 
ing seemed  to  be  happening,"  he  says.  Then 
the  TV  news  directors  realized  that — In  the 
absence  of  cameras— the  protestors  had  con- 
cluded it  was  pointless  to  mount  a  protest. 

TV  people  become  aware  of  their  own  In- 
fluence in  a  varietv  of  ways.  Cindy  Adams,  a 
glamorous  reporte'r  for  'WABC-TV  In  New 
York,  recalls  the  time  she  accepted  a  tele- 
phone call  In  her  newsroom  and  was  informed 
that  a  private  group  planned  a  demonstra- 
tion at  the  Dominican  Republic's  UN  mis- 
sion headquarters  to  protest  U.S.  Involvement 
in  that  country's  affairs.  "Can  you  cover  It?" 
asked  the  lady  caller. 

"Well,  I'm  not  sure,"  Cindy  said.  "How 
many  of  you  will   there  be?" 

"How  many  do  you  need?"  the  woman 
answered. 

A  bit  startled,  Cindy  replied  that  it  wasn't 

exactly  her  place  to  say.  "What  time  will  you 

be  demonstrating?"  the  reporter  then  asked. 

"Maybe  right  away.  That  suit  you?" 

"We!!,  we  have  no  crews  here  right  now," 

said  Cindy. 

"We'll  have  as  many  marchers  as  you  want 
out  there  any  time  you  say."  the  caller  as- 
sured her.  WABC  did  Indeed  cover  the 
demonstration,  moving  Cindy  Adams  to  recall 
recently:  "That  woman  knew  what  she  was 
doing;  she  was  savvy  in  the  ways  of  TV 
news."  An  Increasing  number  of  social  and 
political  activists  are  learning  that  it  Is 
possible  to  manipulate  TV  news  to  their  own 
interests. 

Similarly,  TV  people  have  been  known  to 
attempt  the  manipulation  of  an  Incipient 
news  story  to  their  own  interests.  When 
James  Meredith  was  testing  the  University 
of  Mississippi's  exclusion  f)ollcy,  a  poten- 
tially volatile  situation  grew  out  of  the  stu- 
dent body's  tension  and  anger  over  his  pres- 
ence. A  TV  reporter  from  a  Southwestern 
station  drove  onto  the  campus  one  day,  hop- 
ing for  some  exciting  newsfilm.  and  was  dis- 
appointed that  the  students'  mood  seemed 
taut  but  controlled.  He  leaned  from  his  car 
and  shouted  to  a  group  of  them:  "Hey! 
Where's  the  action?  I  heard  there  was  actjon 
going  on  around  here!" 

T'hat  triggered  them.  First,  they  turned  the 
newsman's  car  over  and  burned  It.  sending 
him  scrambling;  the  violence  spread  from 
there.  At  the  end  of  it,  two  men  were  dead. 

Many  observers  are  sure  that  TV  news  (as 
well  as'newspapers)  fanned  the  embers  which 
erupted  Into  the  bitter  riots  of  the  Harlem 
and  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of  New  Tork 
In  the  summer  of  1964  During  spring  and 
early  summer,  almost  dally  Interviews  with 
"Negro  leaders"  predicting  a  holocaust  were 
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visible  on  Mlevlalon.  Many  of  these  men  were 
■poke»men  without  a  following,  ambltlouB 
actlvlate  eager  for  expoeure.  But  their  words 
created  an  air  of  tension  and  expectancy, 
convincing  the  ghetto  dwellers  that  violence 
was  indeed  Imminent.  Nobody  was  surprised 
when  It  came. 

In  Los  Angeles  In  1965.  mobile  TV  vans 
moved  Into  riot  areas  of  Watts  and  showed 
live  pictures  of  looting  even  before  the  police 
had  arrived.  A  police  official  remembers: 
"Television  served  as  a  terrific  guide  for  po- 
tential looters  who  wanted  to  linow  where  to 
go  for  some  action." 

Still,  there's  no  gainsaying  that  TV  re- 
porters as  a  class  are  well  aware  of  the  effect 
of  their  presence  on  an  evolving  story.  We 
asked  a  number  of  network  correspondents — 
experienced  in  coverage  of  street  demonstra- 
tions— for  t.^ielr  thoughts: 

Tom  Jarrlel,  ABC:  "There's  no  doubt  that 
a  camera  cause*  pickets  to  act  up  more  vlg- 
orouslv.  They  know  the  power  of  TV  ex- 
posure; all  these  people  want  their  story  told. 
The  camera  Is  an  attraction.  The  problem  Is 
to  keep  it  from  becoming  a  bigger  story  than 
the  one  you're  covering. 

"We  often  leave  our  cameras  on  the  seat  of 
thp  c.\r  and  stand  to  one  side  while  a  situa- 
tion Ifl  developing.  When  something  actually 
happens,  we  fllm  It." 

Jarrlel  feels  that  the  TV  presence  also  can 
have  a  moderating  Influence.  "I  doubt  that 
James  Meredith  would  have  completed  his 
most  recent  march  in  Mississippi  unmolested 
If  the  cameras  hadn't  been  there  People 
didn't  heckle  him;  they  stayed  nway  so  as  not 
to  cause  a  malor  Incident  on  nationwide  TV." 

John  Laurence.  CBS:  "More  trouble  is 
caused  by  young  and  Inexperienced  wire- 
service  reporters  than  by  TV  men.  They  can 
make  a  quick  phone  call  and  In  minutes  a 
bulletin  is  goin?  out  on  their  wires.  The 
presence  of  a  TV  camera  often  tends  more 
to  keep  a  situation  honest  than  to  aggravate 
it.  If  a  camera  is  on  a  policeman  and  his 
prisoner,  chances  are  the  policeman  won't 
beat  the  prisoner  and  the  prisoner  won't 
attack  the  policeman." 

Don  Oliver.  NBC:  "Once  a  public  disturb- 
ance ha.s  begun,  cameras  have  very  little  ef- 
fect on  its  progress,  but  In  the  early  stages — 
where  the  possibility  for  violence  exists— 
the  sight  of  a  TV  crew  can  have  a  bad  effect. 
Police  and  TV  people  work  well  together  most 
of  the  time:  but  as  a  riot  goes  Into  Its  third 
or  fourth  day,  the  police  get  edgy  and  angry 
and  start  feeling  that  the  cameras  are  draw- 
ing attention  to  them." 

Bill  Matney,  NBC:  "Cameras  have  very  lit- 
tle effect  while  a  disturbance  is  actually  go- 
ing on.  In  Detroit,  I  Interviewed  two  fellows 
while  they  were  actually  looting,  and  later 
filmed  their  arrest.  On  one  day,  while  whole 
sections  of  the  city  were  going  up  In  smoke, 
the  TV  people  refrained  from  reporting  it 
so  as  not  to  make  It  worse.  That  was  an 
mdependently-arrlved-at  decision  by  the  lo- 
cal stations." 

CBS's  Midwest  bureau  manager,  Dan 
Bloom,  had  the  Job  of  setting  up  that  net- 
work's riot  coverage  In  a  number  of  cities 
during  the  summer.  "It  bolls  down  to  the 
fact  that  the  equipment  is  -•sometimes  a 
magnet."  he  says.  "But  our  policy  is  simple. 
If  a  reporter  has  any  suspicion  that  a  per- 
formance is  going  on  Just  for  the  camera,  we 
Immediately  pack  up  and  move  away.  This 
Is  rigidly  enforced.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
you  have  a  peaceful  demonstration  that  goes 
on  for  60  minutes  and  a  bomb  Is  thrown  in 
the  last  two  minutes,  where  Is  the  story? 
We'd  be  remiss  if  we  didn't  put  that  part  of 
the  action  on  the  air.  We  make  a  very  deliber- 
ate attempt  at  setting  the  proper  balance." 

Before  this  past  summer,  many  TV  news- 
men were  understandably  reluctant  to  ad- 
mit television's  influence  on  evolving  news, 
but  the  proliferation  of  protests  and  rlota, 
aa  well  as  the  thoughtful  criticism  of  law- 
makers and  private  citizens,  are  forcing  the 
subject  onto  center  stage,  where  It  must  now 


be  examined  In  full  public  view,  and  some 
firm  conclusions  arrived  at.  CBS  News  presi- 
dent Richard  S.  Salant.  for  example,  admits, 
"It  Is  certainly  true  that  a  great  many  events 
— almost  all  except  tornadoefr — are.  at  least 
to  some  degree,  designed  In  time  or  In  place 
Or  even  In  nature  for  all  of  the  mass  media. 
.  .  .  But  our  Job  Is  to  report  news,  not  to  shape 
it." 

And  there  are  no  easy,  self-executing  rules 
applicable  to  all  situations,  Salant  adds.  "We 
know  that  one  cannot  simply  Ignore  these 
events  because  Indeed  they  are  news.  And  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  then,  that  the 
wise  policy  is  a  policy  of  restraint  and  aware- 
ness of  what  the  problems  are," 

For  the  last  several  years,  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department's  Community  Relations  Service 
has  been  working  quietly  in  cities  across  the 
country  getting  TV  people  together  with 
police  officials  and  helping  them  agree  on 
voluntary  guidelines  for  the  reporting  of  civil 
disorders.  Together,  they've  come  up  with 
solid  recommendations  aimed  at  keeping 
good  ordor  in  the  streets  while  not  raising 
the  ugly  specter  of  censorship.  Scores  of  TV 
stations  have  agreed  to: 

Hold  off  reporting  mass  violence  until 
police  establish  some  modicum  of  control. 

Use  unmarked  cars,  hand-held  cameras,  no 
bright  lights,  and  expose  the  cameras  to  pub- 
lic view  only  when  there's  something  to  film. 

Avoid  reporting  rumors,  trivia  and  wild 
statements. 

Use  command  posts  set  up  by  police  in 
strife  areas  as  clearinghouses  for  news  breaks, 
and  not  cruise  about  the  streets  aimlessly. 

Refrain  from  using  the  word  "riot"  unless 
there's  simply  no  other  word  to  describe 
what's  happening. 

The  networks  and  many  local  stations  try 
to  do  many  of  these  things  out  of  common 
sense,  and  not  from  official  nudging.  But  It's 
apparent  that  no  guidelines  nor  agreements 
can  replace  the  dlspassion  an^  detachment  of 
a  seasoned  TV  newsman  who  Is  determined 
to  convey— soberly  and  untheatrlcally — the 
full  sense  of  a  public  disorder;  whose  eye  Is 
not  up>on  competing  newsmen  nor  on  the  ag- 
grandizement of  his  own  reputation;  and  who 
Is  sensitive  to  the  effect  of  his  words  upon 
an  anxious  audience. 

A  part  of  television's  difficulty  in  this  area 
13  Inherent  In  the  nature  of  the  medium  and 
will  never  be  absolved  altogether  But  the 
opinion  is  now  abroad  that  networks  and 
statloiis  must  do  a  great  deal  more  than 
they're  doing  to  ensure  that  the  medium  1) 
does  not  alter  the  shape  of  events  it  touches 
and  2)  does  not  let  Itself  be  manipulated 
by  the  show-business  appeal  of  special 
pleadeirs. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  adaptation  of  rigid 
"codes"  is  not  the  answer.  But,  If,  Indeed, 
television's  self-generating  potential  for  news 
is  an  operative  unwritten  "law"  of  broadcast 
journalism.  It  is  a  law  In  need  of  prompt  and 
drastic — unwritten  but  nonetheless  effec- 
tive— amendment. 


AT  LAST.  POSTAWARD  AUDFTS 
ORDERED  BY  DEFENSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  moved  to 
plug  a  gapin?  hole  in  its  procurement 
procedures,  which  has  been  costing  the 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in 
overcharges  on  defense  contracts. 

In  a  memorandum  made  public  yester- 
day. Deputy  Secretary'  of  Defense  Paul 
H.  Nitze  issued  orders  which  effectively 
translate  into  executive  action  the  legis- 
lative intent  of  a  bill  I  introduced  4 
months  ago.  The  Comptroller  General 
has  indicated  that  he  Is  satisfied  that  this 
will  do  the  job. 

My  bill — S.  1913 — which  would  require 
postaward  audits  on  defense  contracts 
grew  out  of  4  days  of  hearings  last  May 


on  Federal  procurement  procedures  con- 
ducted by  the  Subcommittee  on  Econ- 
omy in  Government  of  the  Joiiit  Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

The  Pentagon's  shocking  failure  to 
adequately  enforce  the  1962  Truth  in 
Negotiations  Act  was  brought  out  very 
clearly  during  the  hearings  in  testimony 
by  the  Comptroller  General.  Congress' 
watchdog  over  the  executive  branch. 
This  act.  which  requires  that  contract- 
ing officers  obtain  current,  accurate  and 
complete  cost  data  from  contractors,  i.s 
the  taxpayer's  only  defense  against  the 
establishment  of  unreasonably  high  cost 
levels  in  negotiated  contracts. 

The  Comptroller  General  pointed  out 
that  the  Pentagon's  failure  to  postaudit 
contracts  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
contract  overpricing.  He  told  the  Sub- 
committee of  repeated  efforts  by  his  of- 
fice over  the  years  to  persuade  the  Pen- 
tagon to  adopt  a  postaudit  policy  which 
would  allow  them  to  make  sure  that  ac- 
tual costs  incurred  in  the  performance 
of  a  contract  were  in  line  with  estimated 
costs  given  at  the  time  the  contract  was 
awarded. 

In  minimal  spot  checking,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  uncovered  a  high  num- 
ber of  shocking  discrepancies  between 
the  original  contract  estimate  and  the 
IX)staudit  figure.  In  242  contracts 
checked,  the  GAO  found  177  case;  of  in- 
flated pricing  for  an  overcharge  in  just 
this  handful  of  contracts  of  $130  million. 
Secretary  Nitze's  memorandum  now 
establishes  just  the  policy  the  GAO  has 
been  urging  and  the  policy  my  bill  v/ould 
establish  through  legislation.  The  memo- 
randum states  that  "action  shall  be 
taken  to  include  in  all  noncompetitive 
firm  fixed  price  contracts  involving 
certified  costs  or  pricing  data,  a  con- 
tractual right  to  have  access  to  the  con- 
tractor's actual  performance  records"  in 
order  to  provide  assurance  that  "defec- 
tive cost  or  pricing  data  had  n&t  been 
submitted  prior  to  consummation  of  the 
contract." 

The  Pentagon  should  have  adopted 
this  policy  long  ago.  Nevertheless.  Secre- 
tary Nitze  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
issuing  this  memorandum.  It  takes  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction — toward 
providing  the  taxpayer  with  an  adequate 
defense  against  blatant  profiteering  on 
defense  contracts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tary Nitze's  memorandum  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  September  29.  1967. 
Memorandum  for  Secretaries  of  the  Military 
Departments,  .•\ssistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (ComptroUen .  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense   (I&L).  Directors  of  Defense 
Agencies. 
Subject:  Access  to  cost  performance  records 
on  noncompetitive  firm  fixed  price  con- 
tracts. 
I  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
arguments  for  and  against  access  to  contrac- 
tor post-award  cost  performance  records  on 
noncompetitive    firm   fixed    price    contracts, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  degree  of 
contractor     compliance     with     PL     87-653. 
Clearly,  It  has  been  and  remains  our  policy 
that  In  firm  fixed  price  contracts  the  cost 
and  profit  consequences  are  the  full  responsl- 
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bility  of  the  contractor  since  he  assumes  ail 
the  risk  of  performing  in  accordance  with 
the  contract.  Likewise,  ii  Is  our  policy  that 
such  contracts  be  used  only  where  there 
exists  a  reilaole  basis  for  judging  reasonable- 
ness of  contra::tor  cost  estimates.  Where  such 
i  basis  does  not  exi=t,  other  contract  forms 
should  be  used. 

Tlie  Department  of  Defense  is  required  to 
conduct  a  program  of  review  and  audit  suf- 
ficient to  ascertain  that  the  cost  or  pricing 
data  submitted  by  contractors  in  connection 
with  the  negotiation  of  noncompetitive  firm 
lixed  price  contracts  were  current,  accurate 
and  complete  as  required  by  PL  87-653.  It 
is  our  policy  to  make  such  audits,  as  fully 
as  possible,  prior  to  completing  tne  negotia- 
tion of  the  contract.  However,  when  It  is 
necessary  to  provide  assurance  that  defective 
cost  or  pricing  data  were  not  subnutted, 
audits  should  also  be  conducted  of  actual 
costs  Incurred  after  contr;icts  are  consum- 
mated. To  assure  that  such  post-award  audits 
may  be  conducted  when  deemed  appropriate, 
action  shall  be  taken  to  Include  in  all  non- 
competitive firm  fixed  price  contracts  In- 
volving certliied  costs  or  pricing  data,  a 
contractual  right  to  have  access  to  the  con- 
tractor's   actual    performance    records. 

Circumstances  which  may  dictate  the  use 
of  a  {Kist-award  cost  performance  audit  In- 
clude such  cases  as  those  where:  il»  factors 
of  urgency  in  placing  the  Initial  procure- 
ment were  cle.irly  present:  (2)  material  costs 
are  a  significant  portion  of  the  contractor's 
total  cost  estim.ite;  (3)  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  contract  Is  proposed  for  subcontract- 
ing; or  (4)  there  was  a  substantial  interval 
between  completion  of  a  the  pre-contract 
cost  evaluation   and   agreement  on   price. 

In  directing  this  action,  I  wish  to  make 
It  clear  that  the  purpose  of  any  po&t-award 
cost  performance  audit,  as  provided  herein, 
IS  limited  to  the  single  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  defective  cost  or  pricing 
data  were  submitted.  Access  to  a  contractor's 
records  shall  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  eval- 
uating profit-cost  relationships,  nor  shall  any 
repricing  of  such  contracts  be  made  because 
the  realized  profit  was  greater  than  was  fore- 
cast, or  because  some  contingency  cited  by 
the  contractor  In  his  submission  failed  to 
materialize — unless  the  audit  reveals  that  the 
cost  and  pricing  data  certified  by  the  con- 
tractor were,  In  fact,  defective. 

I  desire  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (InstallaMona  and  Logistics)  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  {Comp- 
troller! issue  Implementing  Instructions  to 
place    ".he   above   policies   into   effect. 

PAtn-  H.  NrrzK. 


VIETNAM 


Mr  IT  DINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  share  'Aith  Senators  and  all  other 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record  an 
excellent  letter  I  received  recently  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam  from  Maryland's  dis- 
tinguished State  Senator,  Harry  Hughes, 
the  majority  leader  of  Maryland's  State 
Senate.  His  letter  is  an  articulate  ex- 
pression of  what  I  believe  to  be  an  ever- 
growing concern  of  the  American  people 
with  our  involvement  In  Vietnam.  Sen- 
ator Hughes'  call  for  diplomatic  flexibil- 
ity instead  of  reliance  upon  false  honor 
or  pride  to  find  a  solution  in  Vietnam 
strikes  the  right  note.  Senator  Hughes 
has  again  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
deal  with  complex  issues. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  with  Harry 
Hughes  In  the  Maryland  House  of  Dele- 
gates from  1955  to  1959.  In  1959,  Harry 
was  elevated  to  the  Maryland  Senate 
and  has  served  in  that  body  with  great 
distinction  since  that  time.  As  majority 


leader  of  the  senate,  he  has  won  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  fellow  legis- 
lators. As  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
taxation  and  fiscal  matters,  he  coau- 
thored  the  "Cooper-Hughes"  tax  reform 
plan  which  was  enacted  during  the  last 
session  of  the  legislafoie  &&  the  "Agnew- 
Hughes-Lee"  lax  reform  proposal.  That 
measure,  Mr.  President,  was  termed  a 
"model  of  respoiisibility  and  nscal 
soundness  •  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Joseph  A.  Peckman.  director  of  economic 
studies,  the  Brookings  Institution,  and 
coauthor  of  the  well-known  Heller-Peck- 
man  plan  for  Federal  tax  sharing  with 
the  States. 

Senator  Hughes  is  an  extremely  able 
legislator,  and  I  commend  his  view  on 
the  Vietnam  situation  to  the  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  to 
me,  dated  September  25,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Senate  or  Martlaito. 
Annapolu.  Md..  September  25, 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Ttdings, 
Senate  Of^ce  Building. 
Washingtcm,  DC. 

Dear  Joe:  I  have  read  with  interest  your 
speech  on  the  war  in  Vietnam  given  at  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

In  commenting  on  this  speech,  as  re- 
quested by  you.  I  must  preface  my  remarks 
with  the  obvious  statement  that  my  knowl- 
edge and  information,  like  the  rest  of  the 
public,  emanates  solely  from  what  I  have 
been  exposed  to  through  the  press  and  is 
considerably  less  than  yours  and  others  in 
responslble'positions  of  authority  related  to 
our  foreign  affairs.  Consequently,  it  cannot 
be  assumed  that  I  speak  from  an  Informed 
position. 

However,  I  am  greatly  disturbed  about  the 
war  in  Vietnam — the  tremendous  loss  of 
American  lives,  the  ever  increasing  and  ex- 
tremely high  cost  in  American  dollars,  the 
restrictions  and  sacrifices  it  Imposes  upon 
meeting  domestic  programs,  the  apparent 
lack  of  enthusiasm  and  singlemindedness  of 
purpose  among  the  Vietnamese  people  re- 
garding the  war  and  its  goal,  the  adverse 
effect  the  war  seems  to  be  having  on  our 
relations  with  our  allies  throughout  the 
world,  etc.  None  of  these  matters  of  con- 
cern Is  novel  to  me.  They  are  touched  upon 
m  your  speech  and  are  disturbing  to  an 
evergrowing  number  of  Americans.  One  can- 
not help  but  be  aware  of  this  in  his  dally 
contacts  with  people,  the  press  and  numer- 
ous periodicals. 

Consequently,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  views  set  forth  In  your  speech.  I  believe 
a  complete  and  objective  re-evaluation  of 
otir  Involvement  in  Vietnam  is  imperative.  I 
agree  with  you  that  the  election  of  a  new 
government  in  Vietnam  offers  an  opportu- 
nity for  this  re-evaluatlon  that  should  not 
be  ignored. 

In  making  this  re-evaluatlon  (and  hope- 
fully sincere  negotiations  for  peace) .  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  not  be  guided  by  past 
commitments  possibly  made  upon  mistaken 
premises  Pride  and  honor  are  certainly  not 
to  be  discounted  in  upholding  the  p.'-estlge 
and  Integrity  of  any  country.  But  blindly 
adhering  to  obsolete  commitments  based 
upon  the  premises,  of  another  ume  result- 
ing In  a  tragic  loss  of  lives  and  a  seriously 
damaging  financial  drain,  becomes  false 
pride  and  false  honor  and  the  Justification 
of  maintaining  prestige  and  integrity  fails 
miserably.  In  fairness  to  those  who  have 
died,  to  those  who  live  and  to  future  Ameri- 
cans we  cannot  ignore  past  mistakes,  chang- 
'ng   circumstances,   existing   realities   and   a 


realistic  evaluation  of  accomplishments  and 
goala.  In  other  words,  our  thinking  must  be 
flexible,  not  rigid,  and  our  coiirse  of  action 
muit  be  decided  by  Intelligent  decisions 
based  upon  accurate,  sound  and  current  In- 
formation, not  unduly  influenced  by  the  In- 
dustrial-military complex,  either  theirs  or 
ours. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  make  one  brief 
comment  about  whether  or  not  we  should 
continue  bombing  North  Vietnam  and  esca- 
laung  the  war.  To  say  the  least,  the  military 
success  of  the  bombings  and  escalation  ap- 
pears to  be  doubtful.  On  the  other  hand.  I 
cannot  believe  that  they  have  not  had  some 
favorable  effect  from  a  military  standpoint. 
The  point,  however,  is  whether  or  not  what- 
ever military  success  has  been  realized  by 
the  bombings  Justifies  the  loss  of  lives  and 
planes,  the  damage  to  our  image  in  the 
world  and  the  possible  damage  to  our  efforts 
towards  peace  negotiations. 

I  recently  read  of  a  commission  established 
by  President  Roosevelt  during  World  War  U 
to  make  a  bombing  survey.  The  purpose  of 
this  commission  was  to  objectively  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  results  of  the  bomb- 
ing of  certain  cities  justified  the  death  and 
destruction  caused  by  the  bombing.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  such  a  survey  made  by  an 
Impartial,  well-staffed,  highly  authoritative 
and  empowered  commission  of  capable  peo- 
ple IS  in  order  *Tth  regard  to  the  t)omblng 
of  North  Vietnam.  This  has  become  a  very 
controversial  and  emotional  issue  In  this 
country  and  a  complete.  Impartial  and  In- 
telligent review  of  the  bombings  and  their 
effect,  with  a  report  to  the  people,  might  be 
most  helpful  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of 
such  a  proposal. 

This  has  been  a  rather  lengthy  letter  but 
the  subject  matter  is  most  serious  and  cons- 
plicated  and  not  subject  to  simple,  brief 
comments.  1  hope  they  are  helpful  to  you 
even  though  coming  from  a  poorly  Informed 
source. 

With  best  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Harbt  R    HrcHES. 


LABORATORY  ANIMAL 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  contro- 
versy continues  to  rage  over  the  question 
of  the  best  way  to  eliminate  intolerable 
conditions  In  laboratory  animal-care 
facilities.  Despite  the  fact  that  there  is 
already  effective,  though  inadequately 
funded,  animal-welfare  legislation  on  the 
books,  a  new  bill  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  the  Senate  wliich 
would  nullify  the  existing  law. 

The  most  dismaying  prousion  of  the 
new  bill  calls  for  self-policing  of  lab- 
oratory animal-care  facilities,  thereby 
eliminating  the  requirement  for  Federal 
inspection  and  Ucensing  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  agency 
presently  charged  with  that  responsi- 
bility. Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
self-policing  does  not  work.  It  di-J  not 
work  in  the  drug  field  It  will  not  work 
in  the  laboratory  animal  field  either. 
I  appeal  to  Congress  not  to  place  regu- 
latory responsibility  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  a  vested  interest  in  evading 
compliance  with  presently  established 
standards. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
subject,  published  in  today's  Washington 
Post,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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PBOTSCTINO    AMIMAM 

Medical  research  leaders  have  suddenly  be- 
come 80  zealous  for  the  protection  of  animals 
Involved  in  laboratory  experimentation  that 
they  now  want  to  take  over  the  protecting 
Job  themselves.  They  have  been  vehemently 
opposed  to  protection  In  the  past  and  were 
unable  to  find  a  kind  word  to  say  for  PL. 
89-544.  the  Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act, 
when  It  was  passed  overwhelmingly  by  the 
89th  Congress.  Miraculously  converted  and 
reformed,  however,  they  have  become  ardent 
supporters  of  a  Johnny-come-lately  bill  pro- 
posed by  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  and  Rep.  Paul 
Rogers. 

The  Javlts-Rogers  proposal  has  admirable 
featxires.  It  would  extend  protection  to  all 
warm-blooded  animals,  while  the  existing 
law  covers  only  dogs,  cats,  monkeys,  ham- 
sters, guinea  pigs  and  rabbits.  It  would 
widen  the  coverage  of  laboratories  and  pro- 
tect research  animals  throughout  their  stay 
m  a  laboratory,  while  the  existing  law  pro- 
tects them  only  when  they  are  In  the  hands 
of  dealers  and  In  the  laboratory  before  and 
after  experimentation.  We  support  such 
protection  wholeheartedly. 

But  the  Javlts-Rogers  proposal  would 
wreck  the  existing  law  by  the  simple  device 
of  shifting  the  inspection  of  laboratories  and 
research  centers  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare.  Could  It  be  that  the 
medical  research  leaders  prefer  to  entrust 
enforcement  to  HEW  because  they  are  so 
Influential  In  that  Department  through  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health? 

The  Javlts-Rogers  proposal  threatens  to 
vitiate  enforcement  In  an  even  worse  way — 
by  allowing  HEW  to  delegate  inspection  and 
the  licensing  of  laboratories  to  "profes- 
sional bodies."  The  obvious  "professional 
body"  In  this  field  Is  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Laboratory 
Animal  Care,  sponsored  by  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Manufacturers  Association  and  the 
American  Medical  Association.  It  sounds  a 
little  like  assigning  Cosa  Nostra  to  guard 
the  banks. 

If  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Javlts  really  want 
to  improve  the  protection  of  research  ani- 
mals, let  them  safeguard  the  gains  made  last 
year  and  toke  their  improvements  to  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee — Instead  of 
trying  to  clrctimvent  that  experienced  body. 
And  If  the  AMA  really  wants  to  promote  ani- 
mal welfare,  let  It  start  lobbying  for  the 
funds  needed  to  police  last  years  law,  Pli. 
89-644. 


BETTER  PRIORmES  NEEDED  FOR 
CONTROLLING  FEDERAL  SPEND- 
INO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  strong  conviction  that  If  Con- 
gress Is  to  control  Federal  spending  ef- 
fectively. It  needs  help  in  determining 
the  relative  prloritiCo  of  different  pro- 
grams. As  we  are  all  aware,  the  present 
budget  process  is  fragmentary:  that  is. 
each  appropriation  bill  Is  considered  sep- 
arately, so  that  there  is  never  any  op- 
portunity to  take  a  broad  \'lew  of  the  en- 
tire budget.  This  system  makes  it  ex- 
tremely difQcult  for  Congress  to  make 
judicious  cuts  in  the  President's  budget, 
as  is  so  painfully  obvious  this  year. 

This  great  need  for  better  program 
evaluation  and  better  determination  of 
priorities  underlies  my  bill.  S.  2032.  which 
would  set  up  a  Government  Commission 
to  review  both  old  smd  new  Federal  pro- 
grams to  determine  their  cost  effective- 
ness. The  Commission  would  provide 
Congress  with  a  rational  set  of  program 
priorities  and  would  make  It  possible  for 


Congress  to  postpone  those  Federal  ac- 
tivities least  needed.  It  would  eliminate 
the  need  for  desperate  meatax  cuts  which 
affect  good  programs  as  well  as  bad. 

The  need  for  such  a  rational  system 
for  establishing  priorities  was  emphati- 
cally pointed  out  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"Priorities,  Not  Curbs.  '  published  in 
Sunday's  Washington  Post.  I  was  espe- 
cially gratified  that  the  editorial  men- 
tioned the  testimony  received  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economy  in  Govenunent  re- 
garding the  misallocation  of  resources  by 
the  Federal  Government  through  use  of 
unrealtstically  low  discount  rates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PRioarriES,   Not   Curbs 

The  House  action  In  sending  back  a  routine 
flnanclng  bill  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  reduction  comes  as  no  surprise. 
The  proposals  for  an  Income  tax  surcharge 
and  the  widespread  feeling  that  Federal 
spending  has  gotten  out  of  control  are  en- 
gendering a  sense  of  frustration.  But  the 
meat-ax  approach  of  across-the-board  ex- 
penditure reductions  for  non-defense  pro- 
grama  will  be  counterproductive.  If  expendi- 
tures are  to  be  controlled  In  a  rational 
fashion.  Congress  should  establish  priorities 
and  then  proceed  to  fund  those  programs 
which  promise  to  satisfy  the  most  pressing 
needs. 

The  goals  that  a  country  can  realize 
through  public  expenditure — better  educa- 
tion, more  habitable  cities,  cleaner  rivers  or 
security  from  external  threats — are  over  the 
longer  run  Jointly  determined  by  Its  wealth 
and  the  resources  that  Its  citizens  are  willing 
to  transfer  by  taxation  from  private  con- 
sumption to  the  public  sector.  This  Is  a  very 
rich  country,  but  there  are  nonetheless  limits 
on  the  rapidity  with  which  pubUc  expendi- 
tures can  grow  without  a  concomitant  re- 
duction in  private  expenditures  or  a  serious 
price  inflation.  That  limit  Is  not  approached 
In  periods  of  Idle  productive  capacity,  but 
It  does  exist.  Congress  knows  through  Its 
political  antennae  that  the  electorate  will 
at  any  time  demand  more  Federal  services 
than  it  Is  willing  to  pay  for  through  taxa- 
tion. So  does  the  President.  That  Is  whv 
there  are  efforts,  unfortunately  ineffectual 
efforts,  to  establish  priorities,  to  decide  which 
Federal  programs  should  tAke  precedence  over 
others.  Only  by  establishing  priorities  and 
measures  of  the  effectiveness  of  Government 
programs  can  a  society  pursue  Its  goals  In  a 
rational  fashion. 

The  objection  to  expenditure  curbs  Is  that 
they  fail  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
Across-the-board  reductions  affect  all  pro- 
grams, the  good  and  the  bad.  In  an  Indiscrim- 
inate r.vshlon.  As  a  result  of  delays,  the  coet 
of  some  good  programs  may  well  be  increased. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  sound  Justification 
for  concentrating  all  the  fire  on  nondefense 
programs.  Can  It  be  assumed  that  all  the 
defense  programs  are  essential?  If  there  Is 
waste  and  Inefficiency  In  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment. Is  there  any  reason  for  believing 
that  the  defense  programs  are  somehow  ex- 
empt? It  Is  axiomatic  that  all  the  progress 
of  the  Federal  Government  cannot  be  as- 
signed the  same  priority,  nor  are  they  equally 
effective  In  attaining  their  stated  goals. 

But  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  Executive 
Is  facing  up  squarely  to  the  need  for  a  system 
of  establishing  expenditure  priorities.  Three 
witnesses,  respected  economists,  recently 
testified  before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee that  billions  of  dollars  are  being  wasted 
every  year  because  the  wrong  Interest  rate 
ts  used  to  determine  the  benefits  of  public 


works  projects.  Senator  Proxmlre  put  the 
matter  bluntly  when  he  said  that:  "We  make 
no  effort  to  determine  whether  the  Federal 
Government  can  better  Invest  funds  ...  or 
whether  It  la  wiser  to  leave  that  Investment 
to  the  private  economy.  We  have  no  sensible 
ways  of  determining  whether  we  are  going  to 
get  back  In  benefits  the  costs  of  the  billions 
of  dollars  which  this  Government  invests 
every  year." 

Curbs  that  are  fashioned  In  a  fever  pitch 
of  anger  will  not  reverse  the  trend  of  Federal 
expenditure.  At  best  It  will  check  the  rise  for 
more  than  a  single  year;  at  worst  it  will 
disrupt  effective  programs.  There  Is,  In  short 
no  alternative  to  a  rational  system  for  estab- 
lishing priorities. 


HUMANE    CARE    FOR    LABORATORY 
ANIMALS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Senate  approved  by  a  85-to-O 
vote  the  Laboratory  Animal  'Welfare  Act, 
which  for  the  first  time,  provides  humane 
care  and  treatment  for  the  thousands  of 
animals  used  in  laboratory  research. 
The  act.  Public  Law  89-544,  applies  to 
both  animal  dealers  and  research  lab- 
oratories. It  authorizes  the  Secretary"  of 
Agriculture  to  administer  and  enforce 
the  program. 

On  September  27  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrs]  Introduced  a  bill  with  the  ap- 
pealing title,  "Humane  Laboratory 
Animal  Ti-eatment  Act  of  1967,"  which 
would  repeal  Public  Law  89-544  and 
permit  the  research  laboratories,  which 
have  fought  so  long  and  hard  against  any 
regulation  or  requirement  for  humane 
treatment,  to  police  their  own  actions.  It 
would  take  away  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  require 
humane  care  and  treatment  of  animals 
by  research  laboratories. 

There  was  strong  editorial  support 
throughout  the  country  last  year  for 
Public  Law  89-544.  That  support  re- 
mains. I  am  delighted  that  leading  edi- 
torial writers  are  so  alert  to  the  seem- 
ingly innocuous,  but  deadly,  provisions 
of  Senator  Javits'  bill,  which  would  elim- 
inate the  effective  regulation  of  research 
laboratories. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  editorials  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
the  Evening  Star,  the  Courier-Journal 
&  Times,  and  the  Washington  Post,  which 
expose  the  Javits  bill  for  what  it  is — an 
attempt  to  undo  what  Congress  did  last 
year  by  repealing  effective  animal-care 
regiHatlon  of  research  laboratories. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Sept.  21,  1967) 

Laboratory  Animal  Welfare 

When  the  89th  Congress,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  passed  P.L.  89-544,  the 
Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act,  humani- 
tarians might  well  have  supposed  that  relief 
from  Intolerable  conditions  on  dealers'  prem- 
ises, m  transit,  and  In  research  labora- 
tories was  In  sight.  But  behind-the-scenes 
opposition  has  been  quietly  at  work  to  delay 
and  to  nullify. 

Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  has  circularized  the 
Senate  vrith  a  letter  asking  for  coeponsors  on 
a  draft  of  a  new  laboratory  animal  bill.  It 
has  been  characterized  by  Senator  Javlts  as 
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an  "extension  of  Pi.  89-544";  but  In  reality 
It  would  repeal  the  major  coverage  of  that 
act  which  Is  to  regulate  condlUons  in  labora- 
tories and  medical  research  centers.  Senator 
Javlts'  proposed  bill  would  still  leave  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  part  of  the  law  involving  deal- 
ers' premises.  But  It  would  take  away  from 
that  department  the  enforcement  of  the 
clauses  Involving  laboratories  and  medical 
research  centers  and  would  transfer  It  to 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.  This  department  would.  In  turn,  be 
authorized  to  delegate  the  Inspection  to  "pro- 
fessional bodies."  The  main  accrediting  body 
would  almost  certainly  be  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Labora- 
tory Animal  Care,  which  Is  sponsored  by 
such  groups  as  the  Pharmaceutical  Manu- 
facturers Association  and  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  These  groups  would  obvlotis- 
ly  be  liable  to  motivation  by  self-interest. 
Yet  Senator  Javlts'  proposal  would  use  Ux- 
payer's  money  to  pay  for  this  self-policing. 

As  Pi.  89-544  now  stands,  the  inspection 
of*  both  dealers'  premises  and  laboratories  is 
carried  out  by  veterinarians  employed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture— men  who  bring 
to  the  Job  an  objective  viewpoint,  with  no 
self-interest  Involved. 

Senator  Javlts  has  stated  that  he  and  Con- 
gressman Paul  Rogers  will  Introduce  the  new 
bill  concurrently  in  Senate  and  House.  Such 
a  bin  should  attract  no  cosponsors  in  the 
Senate,  and  Its  companion  bill  should  receive 
no  support  In  the  House.  Self-policing  by 
vested  interests  must  be  no  part  of  any  law 
designed  for  the  protection  of  laboratory 
animals. 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Sept.  23,  1967] 

Animal  Welfare.  Round  2 

According  to  a  letter  he  has  mailed  to  col- 
leagues. Senator  Javits  of  New  York  plans 
to  Introduce  a  bill  soon,  similar  to  one  by 
Representative  Rogers  of  Florida,  which 
would  tinker  with  the  sensible  Laboratory- 
Animal  Welfare  Act  enacted  last  year. 

On  the  face  of  It,  his  amendment  bears 
a  humanitarian  label.  It  would  repeal  a  sec- 
tion of  the  law  and  require  laboratory  re- 
searchers to  administer  anesthesia  to  ani- 
mals they  are  using  In  those  experiments 
Ukelv  to  cause  pain. 

But  this  clause,  apparently  a  sop  to  the 
antlvlvisectlonlsts.  carries  a  price  Ug.  First.  It 
la  hedged  by  an  exception  that  anesthesia 
needn't  be  used  it  if  would  "defeat  the  ob- 
jective" of  the  experiment. 

Other  more  sweeping  changes  also  are 
proposed.  Regulatory  authority  over  labo- 
ratories would  be  taken  away  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  Is  impartial 
and  has  no  axe  to  grind  In  this  matter,  and 
would  t>e  given  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  which  fought  the 
bill  as  enacted  last  year.  Furthermore,  HEW 
would  be  empowered  to  farm  out  Inspection 
of  laboratories  to  a  private  group.  It  seems 
highly  likely  this  would  be  the  same  outfit 
friendly  to  the  medical  fraternity  that  was 
proposed  last  year  In  a  defeated  amendment. 

The  motive  for  the  Javlts-Rogers  bills 
seems  clear.  They  have  bought  the  line  that 
the  present  law  Is  a  move  toward  federal  con- 
trol over  research,  and  that  the  best  way 
to  weaken  this  Is  by  bankrolling  a  private  In- 
spection organization  that  will  not  embar- 
rass laboratories  with  over-zealous  Inspec- 
tions 

The  present  law,  if  backed  with  adequate 
funds,  win  do  the  Job.  It  will  not  be  improved 
by  the  Javlts-Rogers  amendment. 

(Prom  the  Couiier-Jotirnal  &  Times. 

Sept.  24,  1967] 

This  Act  Wottld  Htirt,  Not  Help  Animals 

'When  a  long  fight  ends  In  the  adoption 

of  a  satisfactory  law.  it  Is  a  great  pity  to 


tamper  with  It.  Such  a  battle,  led  by  dedi- 
cated and  determined  women  all  over  Amer- 
ica, resulted  In  the  Laboratory  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  of  1966.  Its  official  designation  is 
P.  L.  89-544. 

Now  come  Rep.  Paul  Rogers  and  Sen.  Ja- 
cob Javlts  with  a  joint  bill  which  purports 
to  Improve  last  year's  measure.  Unfortunate- 
ly, their  bill  would  have  the  opposite  effect. 
It  would  weaken  the  1966  act  and  disrupt  its 
administration,  even  before  It  has  had  a 
chance  to  prove  its  workability. 

The  Rogers-Javlts  bUl  would  take  the  en- 
forcement of  humane  standards  In  animal 
laboratories  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  put  It  under  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. This  sounds  like  a  harmless  shift  from 
one  government  agency  to  another.  What  It 
really  entails,  however.  Is  a  new  set  of  stand- 
ards to  replace  the  good  requirements  now  In 
use 

Inspection  and  accreditation  of  animal  lab- 
oratories, too.  would  pass  to  outside  groups 
which  have  an  interest  in  maintaining  rela- 
tively lax  standards  of  care.  One  visit  would 
serve  to  accredit  a  laboratory  for  five  years, 
without  a  second  Inspection. 

Javlts  and  Rogers  call  their  bill  a  mere 
"extension"  of  P.L.  89-544.  But  what  it  really 
represents  is  a  fundamental  change,  which 
would  give  less  protection  than  more. 

The  1966  bill  was  thrashed  out  after  years 
of  work  and  extensive  hearings.  It  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  without  amendment,  at 
least  for  a  reasonable  period  of  trial. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Oct.  2,  1967] 

Protecting  Animals 

Medical  research  leaders  have  suddenly 
become  so  zealous  for  the  protection  of  ani- 
mals Involved  In  laboratory  experimentation 
that  they  now  want  to  take  over  the  protect- 
ing Job  themselves.  They  have  been  vehe- 
mently opposed  to  protection  In  the  past 
and  were  unable  to  find  a  kind  word  to  say 
for  P.L.  89-544,  the  Laboratory  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act.  when  it  was  passed  overwhelmingly 
by  the  89th  Congress.  Miraculously  converted 
and  reformed,  however,  they  have  become 
ardent  supporters  of  a  Johnny-come-lately 
bill  proposed  by  Sen.  Jacob  Javits  and  Rep. 
Paul  Rogers. 

The  Javlts-Rogers  proposal  has  admirable 
features  It  would  extend  protection  to  all 
warmblooded  animals,  whUe  the  existing  law 
covers  only  dogs,  cats,  monkeys,  hamsters, 
guinea  pigs  and  rabbits.  It  would  widen  the 
coverage  of  laboratories  and  protect  research 
animals  throughout  their  stay  in  a  labora- 
tory, while  the  existing  law  protects  them 
only  when  they  are  in  the  hands  of  dealers 
and  In  the  laboratory  before  and  after  ex- 
p>erlmentatlon.  We  support  such  protection 
wholeheartedly. 

But  the  Javlts-Rogers  proposal  would 
wreck  the  existing  law  by  the  simple  device 
of  shifting  the  inspection  of  laboratories  and 
research  centers  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  Could  It  be  that  the 
medical  research  leaders  prefer  to  entrust 
enforcement  to  HEW  because  they  are  so  In- 
fluential in  that  Department  through  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health? 

The  Javlts-Rogers  proposal  threatens  to 
vitiate  enforcement  In  an  even  worse  way — 
by  allowing  HEW  to  delegate  Inspection  and 
the  licensing  of  laboratories  to  "professional 
bodies."  The  obvious  "professional  body"  In 
this  field  Is  the  American  Asssoclatlon  for  the 
Advancement  of  Laboratory  Animal  Care, 
sponsored  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Manu- 
facturers Association  and  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  It  sounds  a  little  like  assign- 
ing Cosa  Nostra  to  guard  the  bariks. 

If  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Javlts  really  want 
to  Improve  the  protection  of  research  ani- 
mals, let  them  safeguard  the  gains  made  last 


year  and  take  their  Improvements  to  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee — instead  of 
trying  to  circumvent  that  experienced  body. 
And  If  the  AMA  reaUy  wants  to  promote 
animal  welfare,  let  it  start  lobbying  for  the 
funds  needed  to  police  last  year's  law,  P.L. 
89-544. 

ELECTION  OF  NEW  BOARD  OF  FOR- 
EIGN   SERVICE    ASSOCIATION 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  29  re- 
ported the  election  of  a  new  board  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Association,  an  election 
which  was  apparently  the  product  of  a 
write-in  campaign  aimed  at  providing 
the  association  with  more  activist- 
minded  leadership.  This  development 
strikes  me  as  a  good  sign  for  the  future 
of  the  Foreign  Sen'ice. 

The  election  was,  however,  a  sign  that 
the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  For- 
eign Sen'ice  is  apparently  quite  unsat- 
isfactory in  many  respects.  The  New 
York  Times  reported  the  remark,  attrib- 
uted to  an  Association  spokeman,  that 
the  election  reflects  "a  general  mood  of 
grievance  and  concern,  a  sense  of  frus- 
tration and  malaise  about  the  state  of 
morale"  at  the  State  Department  and 
among  career  oflQcers  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency.  The  article 
went  on  to  note  that  the  problems  which 
worry  oflScers  of  these  agencies  Include 
"the  demand  of  career  officers  at  sdl  lev- 
els for  more  responsibility,  more  pay  at 
lower  grades  and  a  more  acceptable  sys- 
tem of  promotion  and  career  planning 
at  the  upper  grades." 

These  comments  do  not  come  as  news 
to  any  of  us  familiar  with  the  Foreign 
Service.  As  I  have  pointed  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  anyone  who  has 
more  than  a  superficial  contact  with  the 
Foreign  Service,  and  with  AID  and  USIA, 
knows  that  morale  in  these  organiza- 
tions leaves  much  to  be  desired.  On  June 
20, 1  said  on  the  floor  that  I  thought  that 
the  time  had  come  "to  make  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  this  countrj-'s  require- 
ments, present  resources,  and  future 
needs  not  only  in  the  Department  of 
State  and  Foreien  Service  but  also  in 
USIA,  AID,  the  Department  of  Defense. 
and  the  other  principal  government 
agencies  Involved  in  foreign  affairs."  I 
mentioned  that  I  had  wTltten  the  Presi- 
dent In  October  1966.  "suggesting  that 
he  consider  appointing  a  high-level,  blue- 
ribbon  Presidential  committee  to  take 
a  new,  thorough,  and  objective  look  at 
these  organizational  problems."  I  added 
that  it  seemed  logical  to  me  "that  the 
Department  would  be  glad  to  see  such  a 
committee  established  and  would  feel  a 
responsibility  to  its  employees  to  see  that 
the  best  available  minds  in  the  Unlt«d 
States  were  set  to  work"  on  these  prob- 
lems. 

My  proposal  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  received  with  much  enthusiasm  by 
the  Department  of  Stat«.  On  August  2.  I 
wrote  Under  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas 
Katzenbach.  mentioning  my  suggestion 

again  and  pointing  out  to  hun  that  the 
discussions  In  the  committee  on  several 

recent  legislative  proposals  relating  to 

USIA  and  AID  personnel  "showed  clearly 

that  there  is  a  growing  feeling  in  the 
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committee  that  the  time  has  come  to 
drop  the  piecemeal  approach  In  favor  of 
making  a  thorough  study." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  ■•Diplomats' 
Group  Elects  Activists,"  published  in  the 
September  29  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  my  letter  of  August  2  to 
Under  Secretary  Katzenbach  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DifooMATS'  Gaoup  Elbcts  Activists — Writx- 
iN  Slati  Gains  Control  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice  S-iCIETY 

Washington.  September  28. — A  slate  of  ac- 
tlvUt-mlnded  Foreign  Service  officers,  cam- 
paigning on  a  wrlte-ln-tlcket  that  promised 
fellow  professional  diplomats  a  ciiance  to  air 
their  grievances,  took  control  of  the  7.000- 
member  Foreign  Service  Afsoclatlon  today 

A  spokesman  said  the  slate's  vlctorv-  In 
what  had  traditionally  been  routine  annual 
elections  of  the  professional  group  reflected 
■  a  general  mood  of  grievance  and  concern,  a 
sen.se  of  frustration  and  maUtse  about  the 
state  of  morale'  at  the  State  Department  and 
among  career  officers  at  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  and  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

Lannon  Walker,  t.^.e  new  board  chairman 
of  the  association  said  the  mood  had  de- 
veloped over  the  last  18  months 

"This  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  In 
sniall  groups — t.ilklng,  writing  papers,  open 
letters  and  so  forth,'  said  Mr  Walker.  31 
years  old,  a  middle-level  officer.  "A  couple  of 
us  decided  .-ibout  six  months  ago  that  we'd 
better  stop  tnlklng  and  start  organizing." 

A  SAY  IN  THEIR  CAREERS 

"Our  deci.slon  to  run  for  office  was  to  give 
ourselves  a  more  powerful  position  from 
which  to  tike  independent  positions  to  that 
foreign  a' airs  professionals  would,  for  the 
first  time,  have  a  say  in  what  their  careers 
should  be  and  how  the  foreign  affairs  com- 
munity should  be  organized."  Mr,  Walker 
said.  "Aiul  we  feel  these  views  should  be 
stated  CA-ariy  and  forcefully" 

Mr.  Walker  and  other  new  officers  shied 
away  from  calling  their  campaign  a  "Young 
Turk"  movement,  noting  that  three  of  the  U 
new  directors  of  the  association  were  senior 
o.Tlcers. 

But  they  acknowledged  that  much  of  the 
impetus  had  come  from  junior-level  and 
middle-level  officers  who  had  been  dissatis- 
fied with  the  relative  Inactivity  of  the  asso- 
clat.on. 

The  association,  a  private  organization  for 
career  officers  In  the  State  Department,  the 
.AID.  the  US  I  A.  and  the  Peace  Corps,  was 
established  In  1918. 

In  the  pnst.  the  State  Department  and 
other  agencies  have  consulted  association  of- 
ficers on  personnel  and  administrative  mat- 
ters   alTectln?    career    officers. 

SPIRIT    or    FRATERNITT 

Its  purposes  have  been  to  promote  the 
spirit  of  fraternity  among  professional  for- 
eign affairs  officers  and  to  project  their  good 
name  and  well-being.  The  association  had  a 
voice  In  the  preparation  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946.  Nonetheless,  many  Foreign 
Service  offi.^ers  say  that  until  now  the  asso- 
ciation has  amounted  to  what  one  called  "a 
company  union" 

The  new  board  of  directors,  chosen  indi- 
rectly In  worldwide  balloting  between  July  1 
and  Sept.  10,  has  an  average  age  of  36.  It 
includes  two  Junior  officers,  equivalent  to 
Army  ciptalns;  six  middle-grade  officers, 
equivalent  to  Army  majors  and  colonels,  and 
three  senior  officers,  equivalent  to  brigadier 
and  major  generals 

Mr.  Walker,  who  Joined  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice In  1961  after  serving  In  the  Air  Force.  Is 


chairman  Theodore  L.  EUot  Jr..  39,  who  has 
been  In  the  State  Department  for  18  years, 
Is  vice-chairman. 

KOHLEK    PRAISES    ACTIVISM 

The  president  of  the  association,  re-ap- 
polnted  by  the  new  board,  is  Foy  D.  Kohler, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
ranking  career  diplomat  In  the  Foreign 
Service. 

In  a  speech  to  an  aseoclatlon  meeting  today, 
Mr.  Kohler  praised  the  bold  spirit  of  the  new 
board.  He  observed  that  In  the  past  the  For- 
eign Service  had  "given  the  appearance  of 
dreading  change." 

He  said  he  was  "pleased"  by  the  new  spirit 
of  activism. 

"I  refer  to  an  Inclination  to  look  the 
world  straight  In  the  eye,  take  Its  measure 
without  flinching  or  equivocation  and  to  re- 
spond to  Its  challenges,"  he  said. 

He  also  praised  a  number  of  transitional 
studies  started  under  the  auspices  of  the 
out-going  board. 

One,  he  noted,  recommended  that  the  as- 
sociation concentrate  "on  becoming  an  orga- 
nization with  a  serious  Intellectual  base  and 
an  active — even  combative — concern  for  the 
people  at  the  heart  of  foreign  affairs,  re- 
gardless of  their  agency  affiliation." 

Mr.  Kohler  also  referred  to  exploratory 
talks  with  labor  unions  of  comparable  pro- 
fessional or  Government  employes  such  as 
the  American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployes and  the  National  Federation  of  Pro- 
fessional Organizations. 

The  new  board  of  directors  has  not  yet 
made  public  any  specific  program,  other  offi- 
cers said.  But  the  private  comments  of  sev- 
eral new  board  members  and  other  diplomats 
Indicated  the  following  general  areas  of  con- 
cern: 

PERSONNEL    PROBLEMS 

This  Includes  the  demand  of  career  officers 
at  all  levels  for  more  responsibility,  more  pay 
at  lower  grades  and  a  more  equitable  system 
of  promotion  and  career  planning  at  the 
upper  grades. 

The  situation  Is  aggravated,  new  leaders 
maintain,  by  the  top-heavy  structure  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  which  Is  now  overloaded 
with  senior  officers.  Some  of  these  say  pri- 
vately they  are  concerned  about  new  regula- 
tions that  would  force  them  into  early 
retirement  if  they  remain  In  any  individual 
grade  for  too  many  years. 

"In  some  cases."  said  a  sympathetic  middle- 
gr.ide  ofHcer  who  asked  to  remain  anony- 
mous, "this  would  penalize  some  of  our 
brighter  lights.  These  were  the  guys  who 
were  promoted  fast  to  the  top  ranks  ten  years 
ago  and  then,  because  of  the  logjam  at  the 
top,  have  had  to  stay  there." 

Others  worry  in  private  about  what  they 
consider  to  be  a  shift  toward  the  military 
career  system.  In  which  many  officers  count 
on  leaving  after  20  years  of  active  duty. 

"If  this  Is  what  Is  going  to  be  expected.  We 
want  to  know  about  it  in  advance."  the 
middle-grade  officer  explained.  "But  most  of 
us  count  on  a  lifetime  career  in  the  foreign 
service. 

STRCCTURAL    PROBLEMS 

In  his  speech.  Mr.  Kohler  alluded  to  the 
feelings  of  many  officers  that  the  foreign 
affairs  community,  consisting  of  the  several 
government  agencies  dealing  with  foreign 
affairs,   could   be   better   organized. 

Privately,  some  middle-level  State  Depart- 
ment officials  express  frustration  at  their 
inability  to  exert  the  leadership  role  that 
they  think  the  State  Department  should 
have  New  board  members  say  they  would 
like  to  see  the  association  come  up  with 
proposals   for   improving   the  situation. 

THE    PRESTIGE    PROBLEMS 

The  underlying  feeling,  as  one  of  the  new 
board  members  put  It,  is  that  there  is  an 
unfair  gap  between  the  public  view  of  the 
foreign  affairs  professionals  and  the  feeling 
of  the  Foreign  Service  corps  that  they  repre- 


sent a  highly  qualified,  well-educated,  dedi- 
cated elite  group  of  government  servants. 

This  viewpoint  was  spelled  out  by  six 
middle-level  officers  in  a  letter  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Journal  In  November.  1966.  The  letter 
was  headed,  "Are  We  Obsolete?"  The  Journal 
Is  the  monthly  publication  of  the  association. 

AfcrsT  2,  1967. 
Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Katzenbach:  It  occurred  to  me 
that  now  that  you  have  been  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  some  ten  months,  you  might 
have  had  some  second  thoughts  on  my  sug- 
gestion, made  in  a  letter  to  the  President 
last  October,  that  a  blue-ribbon  Presidential 
commission  be  established  to  examine  thor- 
oughly the  organization  of  not  only  the 
Foreign  Service  but  all  government  agencies 
involved  In  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. I  know  that  when  I  talked  to  you 
about  this  proposal  last  January  you  felt 
that  you  would  prefer  to  undertake  this  task 
yourself.  I  can  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that 
more  pressing  problems  have  prevented  you 
from  devotirg  your  attention  to  this  com- 
plicated matter;  in  fact.  I  was  skeptical  from 
the  beginning  that  you  would  ever  find  the 
time  to  do  so 

Since  our  talk,  there  have  been  several 
legislative  proposals  before  the  Committee 
relating  to  U.S.I  A,  and  AID,  personnel.  The 
discussion  of  these  measures  showed  clearly 
that  there  is  a  growing  feeling  in  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  time  has  come  to  drop  the 
piecemeal  approach  in  favor  of  making  a 
thorough  stucy  of  this  country's  require- 
ments, present  resources  and  future  needs 
with  respect  to  personnel  engaged  in  for- 
eign affairs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Fulbricht, 

Chairman. 
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us  SUPPORT  OF  U.N.  SULLIED  BY 
FAILURE  TO  RATIFY  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS— CIL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  has 
been  joined  by  a  growing  number  of 
Senators  in  requesting  United  Nations 
action  as  a  possible  means  of  bringing 
peace  and  stability  lo  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  welcome  the  majority  leader's  sug- 
gestion of  an  enlarged  role  of  the 
United  Nations  in  working  toward  a  just 
and  honorable  peace  in  Vietnam. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  support 
of  the  United  Nations  by  the  United 
States  is  somewhat  suspect  in  view  of 
this  Nation's  failure  to  ratify  a  single 
human  rights  convention.  Our  national 
failure  to  ratify  any  of  these  conventions 
stands  in  direct  contradiction  of  our 
stated  allegiance  to  the  U.N. 

Everyone  is  for  human  rights.  The 
human  rights  conventions  constitute  an 
honest  attempt  to  translate  cherished 
human  rights  into  International  legal 
riehts:  to  establish  minimum  universal 
standards  of  human  dignity.  The  ques- 
tion can  rightly  be  asked:  "Just  how 
much  does  the  United  States  care  about 
the  work  of  the  U.N.  when  the  United 
States  can  ignore  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tions for  18  years?" 

This  is  a  valid  question  and  one  which 
is  not  easily  answered.  Our  unexplained 
failure  to  ratify  any  of  tlicse  conven- 
ti')n->  embarrasses  our  allies  and  provides 
tons  of  propaganda  for  unfriendly 
natnrs. 

The  United  States  does  not  have  to 


take  a  back  seat  to  any  nation  in  human 
rights.  I  am  proud  of  our  Nation's  con- 
tinuing struggle  to  extend  and  guarantee 
human  rights  to  every  American  citizen. 
Yet  we  have  failed  to  ratify  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor, 
Freedom  of  As.sociation.  Genocide,  Po- 
litical Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery — 
treaties  that  guarantee  freedoms  which 
are  already  the  birthright  of  every 
American. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reaffirm  this  Na- 
tion's support  of  the  United  Nations  in 
a  veiy  meaningful  way  by  giving  our 
advice  and  consent  to  all  the  human 
rights  conventions  before  us. 

By  so  doing,  we  will  put  the  United 
States  squarely  on  record  on  the  ques- 
tion of  international  human  rights  as 
well  as  give  the  United  Nations  a  real 
lift  when  that  world  o'.ganization  badly 
needs  our  endorsement. 


THE 


NATURE     OF    OUR    INVOLVE- 
MENT IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  with  interest  the  remarks  in  the 
Record  made  yesterday  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  '.Mr. 
McGee]  concerning  the  nature  of  our  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  has  in  his  usually  able 
fashion  pointed  out  what  is  to  me  the 
single  most  important  facet  of  our  in- 
volvement there — the  fact  that  our  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam  is  welcomed  by  our 
Asian  friends  and  the  neighbors  of  South 
Vietnam.  They  v.elcome  our  involvement 
there  because  they  realize,  as  Senator 
McGee  notes,  that  we  are  the  wall — the 
umbrella — that  shields  them  from  Com- 
muni.st  aggression. 

As  the  Senator  succinctly  put  it: 

Tliey  do  not  want  to  be  confronted  by  a 
new  regime  forced  upon  them  by  the  mobil- 
izing of  terrorist  groups  from  the  outside. 
It  is  as  simple  and   as  elementary  as  that. 

I  agree.  It  is  that  simple.  There  has 
grown  up  around  the  entire  question  of 
Vietnam  a  body  of  nebulous  charges  as 
to  who  involved  us  in  Vietnam,  why  we 
are  involved  in  Vietnam,  and  the  nature 
of  our  national  interest  in  Vietnam. 
The  remarks  of  Senator  McGee  have 
helped  to  put  the  problem  back  in  per- 
spective. 

In  this  same  connection,  I  should  like 
to  recommend  to  the  Senate  an  article 
written  by  the  distinguished  author  Mr. 
Eugene  Lyons,  and  published  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest.  In 
the  article,  Mr.  Lyons  quotes  Senator 
McGee  as  saying : 

To  understand  'V'letnam,  It  is  necessary  to 
understand  that  the  issue  Is  not  Vietnam. 
Rather,  it  is  the  chance  to  achieve  stability 
In  all  of  Eastern  Asia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled,  appropriately,  "Vietnam: 
The  Charges  and  the  Fact^,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam:   The  Charges  and  the  Facts 

(By  Eugene  Lyons) 

(Note. — In  Vietnam  the  United  States  is 
fighting  a  bloody  war  that  has  not  been  of- 
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ficlally  "declared"  by  Congress,  Consequent- 
ly there  are  none  of  the  legal  restraints  on 
domestic  dissent  that  prevail  In  wartime,  and 
opponents  of  the  military  action  have  made 
the  most  of  this  situation.  It  is  easy  to  over- 
estimate the  magnitude  of  the  opposition 
because  of  its  emotionalism  and  sheer  decibel 
power.  The  fact  Is,  nevertheless,  that  the 
majority  of  the  American  people,  if  polls  are 
to  be  credited,  support  the  war.  But  even 
among  supporters  the  dissenters'  .-trguments 
have  generated  confiislon  and  skepticism. 
Here,  then,  are  some  of  the  critics'  principal 
charges — and  the  hard  facts  that  over- 
whelmingly refute  them.) 

Charge:  "If  we  were  not  already  involved 
as  we  are  today  In  Vietnam.  I  would  know 
no  reason  why  we  should  wish  to  become  so 
Involved."  George  F.  Kennan.  former  am- 
bassador to  Moscow  and  Belgrade,  testified 
at  Congressional  hearings.  Our  policy  makers, 
Sen.  George  McGovern  of  South  Dakota 
wrote,  "have  distorted  history  to  justify  our 
Intervention  in  a  civil  conflict."  These  claims 
imply  that  U.S.  commitments  to  defend  the 
life  of  South  Vietnam  were  exaggerated  and 
did  not  bind  us  to  Intervene  with  military 
force. 

Fact:  Through  Its  adherence  to  SEATO 
(Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization),  the 
United  States  In  1954  pledged  explicitly  to 
use  "appropriate  means"  (a  diplomatic 
euphemism  for  military  force)  to  meet  any 
threat  to  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  In- 
tegrity of  .South  'Vietnam.  Thereafter,  three 
successive  Washington  administrations  con- 
sistently committed  themselves  to  protect 
the  national  independence  of  that  newborn 
nation,  and  economic  and  military  aid  to 
the  Saigon  government  has  been  approved  by 
Congress  year  after  year. 

The  purpose  of  all  this,  as  President  Elsen- 
hower explained  to  President  Diem  of  South 
Vietnam  in  October  1954.  was  to  assist  in 
developing  a  "strong,  viable  state,  capable 
of  resisting  attempted  subversion  or  aggres- 
sion through  military  means,"  Six  yesrs  later. 
Elsenhower  again  assured  Diem  that  "for  so 
long  as  our  strength  can  be  useful,  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  assist  Vietnam 
in  the  difficult  yet  hopeful  struggle  ahead." 
President  Kennedy  reaffirmed  this  pledge  in 
a  letter  to  Diem  on  December  14.  1961.  add- 
ing. "If  the  communist  authorities  In  North 
Vietnam  will  stop  their  campaign  to  destroy 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  measures  we 
are  taking  to  assist  your  defense  efforts  will 
no  longer  be  necessary."  The  promise  was 
sufficiently  clear  that  If  the  campaign  did 
continue,  so  would  the  American  commit- 
ment to  frustrate  it. 

In  early  August  1964,  two  U.S.  destroyers 
were  attacked  by  North  Vietnamese  torpedo 
boats  in  the  international  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin.  Congress  responded  to  this  act  of 
war  at  once.  On  August  7.  it  passed  a  joint 
resolution,  with  only  two  negative  votes, 
authorizing  the  President  to  "take  all  neces- 
sary measures  to  prevent  further  aggression." 
The  United  States  was  prepared.  It  said,  to 
use  armed  force  "to  assist  any  member  or 
protocol  state  of  SEATO  requesting  assist- 
ance in  defense  of  Its  freedom."  (South  Viet- 
nam, while  not  a  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion, is  a  "protocol  state"  under  Its  protec- 
tion.) That  Congressional  authorization  re- 
mains In  effect  today. 

Since  then,  of  course,  the  record  is  replete 
with  further  official  commitments  to  prevent 
the  extinction  of  South  Vietnam,  .\t  ,i  White 
House  press  conference  on  July  28.  1965.  for 
instance,  President  Johnson  said.  "We  are  in 
Vietnam  to  fulfill  one  of  the  most  solemn 
pledges  of  the  American  nation.  We  c.^nnot 
now  dishonor  our  word  or  abandon  our  com- 
mitment or  leave  those  who  believed  In  us  to 
the  terror  and  repression  and  murder  that 
would  follow." 

There  may  be  room  for  dispute  on  the  wis- 
dom of  the  commitments  and  the  actions 
taken  to  Implement  them,  but  not  on  their 


compelling  reality.  Solemn  obligations  have 
been  assumed  at  the  highest  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  approved  by  Congress.  In  the 
course  of  the  years,  moreover,  these  commit- 
ments have  acquired  moral  dimensions.  Ever 
since  1954,  American  pronouncements  have 
encouraged  the  South  Vietnamese  to  per- 
severe in  resisting  communism.  To  leave  them 
now  to  the  mercies  of  the  enemy  would  be 
close  to  betrayal,  American  credibility  and 
honor  are  clearly  on  the  line  in  Vietnam 

Charge:  The  United  States  has  no  business 
being  in  Vietnam,  In  the  words  of  Prof.  Hans 
J.  Morgenthau.  "the  war  has  no  rational 
political  purpose."  We  are  acting,  some  critics 
say,  through  "a  psychotic  fear  of  commu- 
nism," though  communism  has  long  ceased 
to  be  a  real  menace. 

Fact:  As  far  back  as  June  1,  1956.  Sen. 
John  F.  Kennedy,  at  a  conference  of  the 
American  Friends  of  Vietnam  in  Washington, 
emphasized  the  great  American  stakes  in 
Vietnam.  'Vietnam."  he  stated,  "represents 
the  cornerstone  of  the  free  world  in  South- 
east Asia,  the  keystone  to  the  arch,  the  finger 
in  the  dike.  Burma.  Thailand.  India.  Japan, 
the  Philippines,  and  obviously  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia would  be  threatened  if  the  red  tide  of 
communism  overflowed  into  Vietnam.  The 
fundamental  tenets  of  this  nation's  foreign 
policy,  in  short,  depend  In  considerable  meas- 
ure upon  a  strong  and  free  Vietnam." 

Hanoi's  conquest  of  South  Vietnam  could 
touch  off  a  chain  reaction  of  those  "wars  of 
liberation"  which  Red  China  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
equally  have  defined  as  their  main  technique 
for  encircling  and  strangling  the  world  of 
freedom.  As  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
said  on  August  3,  1965.  "If  we  were  to  fall 
in  Vietnam,  our  adversaries  would  be  en- 
couraged to  take  greater  risks  elsewhere." 
Confirmation  of  this  prospect  comes  con- 
stantly from  the  communists  themselves. 
They  candidly  acknowledge  that  Vietnam  is 
the  test  case  for  their  liberation-war  plans. 
"Within  a  short  time,"  a  delegate  from  North 
Vietnam  declared  at  the  Tricontinental  Con- 
ference of  world  communism  In  Havana  in 
1966.  "there  will  be  not  one  but  many  Vlet- 
nams." 

"To  understand  Vietnam,"  Sen,  Gale  Mc- 
Gee of  Wyoming  said  at  American  University 
in  Washington  last  June,  "It  is  necessary  to 
understand  that  the  Issue  is  not  Vietnam. 
Bather,  it  is  the  chance  to  achieve  stability 
In  all  of  eastern  Asia.  What  Is  happening 
along  both  sides  of  the  17th  parallel  might 
well  have  happened  instead  in  the  Philip- 
pines or  In  Tnalland  or  Burma.  It  Just  hap- 
pened to  happen  In  Vietnam,"  And  in  his  last 
recorded  words,  only  half  an  hour  before  he 
died,  Adlal  Stevenson  touched  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  'My  hope  In  Vietnam."  he  said. 
"Is  that  resistance  there  may  establish  the 
fact  that  changes  In  Asia  are  not  to  be  pre- 
cipitated by  outside  forces." 

Already  the  mere  American  presence  in 
South  Vietnam  has  raised  the  political  mo- 
rale in  the  small  countries  within  the  shadow 
of  Red  Chinese  power.  Those  countries  are 
showing  new  courage  In  tackling  common 
social  and  economic  problems  through  col- 
lective action.  "If  the  Americans  succeed  in 
Vietnam,"  Thanat  Khoman.  Thailand's  for- 
eign minister,  has  declared,  "there  will  be  no 
second  Vietnam,  no  third  Vietnam"  In  the 
course  of  his  recent  American  visit,  Harold 
Holt,  prime  minister  of  Australia,  told  the 
press  that  American  steadfastness  In  South- 
east Asia  had  indirectly  helped  the  defeat 
of   communism   In   Indonesia. 

Ugly  and  costly  as  the  war  has  turned 
out  to  be,  Vietnam  was  the  right  place  and 
the  right  time  to  meet  a  llfe-and-death  chal- 
lenge in  a  critical  part  of  our  shrinking 
world  The  argument  that  "we  have  no  busi- 
ness" to  be  in  Vietnam  Is  a  formula  that 
opens  wide  the  gates  to  aggressive  commu- 
nism— a  virtual  guarantee  of  bigger  and  more 
dangerous  challenge  elsewhere. 

Charge:    "While   calling   for   negotiations, 
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we  are  practicing  military  escalation  and  dlp- 
lomaUc  rigidity  In  such  a  fashion  as  to  fore- 
close negottatlons."  This  assertion  by  Senator 
McGovern  reflects  the  fact  that  millions  at 
home  and  abroad  are  honestly  convinced  that 
the  United  States  has  evaded  peace  talks.  The 
demand  that  the  United  States  'negotiate 
now"  has  been  lr«crtbed  on  myriad  anti- 
war placards. 

Pact:  Never  before  In  history  has  the 
stronger  nation  in  a  war  pleaded  so  persist- 
ently with  a  weaker  adversary  for  peace  talks 
on  almost  any  terms  short  of  surrender,  only 
to  be  repeatedly  repulsed  and  insulted. 

The  State  Department  In  late  April  made 
pubUc  an  inventory  of  28  proposals  for  talks 
made  by  the  United  States  and  Intermedi- 
aries. An  unofficial  accounUng  by  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  placed  the  peace  feelers  be- 
tween February  '65  and  March  '67  at  45.  But 
whatever  the  score,  the  common  element  In 
every  case  has  been  a  hrm  rejection  either 
by  North  Vietnam  or  by  Red  China  in  Its 
behalf.  Hanoi  actually  boasted  that  it  had 
turned  down  the  28  U.S.  peace  Initiatives 
listed  by  the  State  Department — five  of  them 
directly  from  the  President — aa  mere  impe- 
rialist tricks."  In  these  same  years  not  a  sin- 
gle direct  feeler  looking  to  negotiation  or  de- 
escalation  of  the  conflict  has  come  from 
North  Vietnam. 

In  view  of  this  record  the  continuing  cla- 
mor for  instant  negotiations  surpasses  un- 
derstanding. Strangely,  the  demands  are  di- 
rected not  to  reluctant  Hanoi  but  to  over- 
eager  Washington.  It  Is  easy  to  understand 
the  note  of  frustration  in  President  John- 
sons speech  before  the  American  Physical 
Society  in  April:  "I  want  to  negotiate  But 
I  can't  negotiate  with  myself." 

At  one  point  In  1964.  It  is  true,  the  United 
States  failed  to  respond  to  what  U  Thant, 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
rejxjrted  as  willingness  by  Hanoi  to  make 
contact  with  Americans  In  Rangoon.  Bur- 
ma. At  that  Juncture  the  cards  were 
so  heavily  stacked  for  the  communists  that 
few  even  among  the  so-called  doves  saw  any 
sense  In  the  meeting.  The  Vletcong  was  then 
at  the  peak  of  Its  victories  and  the  Saigon 
government  tottering;  the  American  forces 
In  Vietnam,  still  In  an  advisory  role,  were 
extremely  minor.  Negotiations  then  could 
only  have  been  a  cover  for  surrender. 

Early  In  1966.  a  more  reasonable  ratio  of 
strength  was  attained.  But  at  that  point 
North  Vietnam  was  Indicating  an  Impossible 
precondition  for  negotiation:  the  withdrawal 
of  all  American  forces.  Thereafter,  when  the 
United  States  began  selective  bombing.  It 
switched  to  Insistence  upon  permanent  and 
unconditional  cessation  of  that  bombing,  but 
without  offering  so  much  as  a  token  move 
to  match  the  American  reduction  in  the  level 
of  nghtlng. 

From  that  time  forward,  not  only  have 
the  pressures  for  negotiations  been  entirely 
one-sided,  but  every  American  offer  has  been 
tailored  to  overcome  previous  conamunlst  ob- 
jections. In  an  address  In  Baltimore  on 
April  7.  1965.  President  Johnson  consented 
to  "unconditional  discussions  '  Hanoi 
promptly  denounced  it  as  "a  smoke  screen 
to  cover  up  the  U.S.  imperialists'  military  ad- 
ventures in  Vietnam."  Then,  when  Hanoi 
charged  that  the  U.S.  was  not  willing  to  deal 
with  North  Vietnam's  political  arm  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  National  Liberation  Front,  and 
Its  Vletcong  terrorists,  Washington  made  It 
clear  that  they  would  indeed  be  acceptable 
aa  partners  to  negotiation.  Yet  approaches 
to  Hanoi,  as  well  as  Washington  attempts  to 
submit  the  issues  to  the  U.N..  have  consist- 
ently been  rebuffed. 

On  Februarv  20.  1966.  Britain  proposed 
that  Soviet  Russia  Join  her  In  seeking  a 
settlement  of  the  war.  A  spokesman  for  the 
NLP  replied  that  first  "the  US  Imperialists 
must  withdraw  all  their  troops."  Ten  weeks 
later,  on  April  1.  seventeen  nonallgned  na- 
tions   appealed    for    unconditional    negotia- 


tions. Washington  approved  their  initiative, 
but  again  the  reply  was.  In  substance, 
•Nothing  doing  while  American  forces  are 
In  Vietnam.  " 

During  and  after  the  Christmas  truce  In 
December  1965,  the  United  States  prolonged 
Its  cessation  of  bombing  for  37  days.  Against 
this  background  of  unilateral  restraint.  U 
mounted  a  dramatic  peace  offensive.  U.S. 
diplomatic  envoys  visited  34  capitals  to  seek 
support  for  negotiations,  and  the  President 
addressed  many  heads  of  state  to  the  same 
effect.  U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  and 
dozens  of  governments  begged  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
to  agree  to  talks.  Not  only  did  Hanoi  de- 
nounce all  of  It  as  "a  large-scale  deceptive 
peace  campaign,"  but  It  raised  the  ante  with 
a  demand  that  the  bombing  be  called  off 
not  merely  unconditionally  but  permanently. 
Then.  In  August  1966.  the  foreign  min- 
isters of  Thailand.  Malaysia  and  the  Philip- 
pines sought  an  all-Asian  effort  to  set  talks 
in  motion.  They,  too,  were  dismissed  by 
Hanoi  aa  "third-class  henchmen  of  the 
United  States"  engaged  in  a  "cheap  farce." 
At  the  United  Nations  in  the  following 
month.  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  offered 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  and  a  halt  to  bomb- 
ing, and  possible  admission  of  the  Vletcong 
to  peace  talks.  The  United  States  and  six 
of  Its  allies,  meeting  In  Manila  In  October 
1966.  proposed  a  slx-polnt  plan  for  peace, 
which  the  communists  at  once  condemned 
as  "a  swindle." 

This  Is  only  a  partial  accounting.  Hoping 
that  North  Vietnam  might  be  more  amenable 
to  secret  talics,  Washington  has  made  a 
number  of  unpubUclzed  approaches.  All  In 
vain.  If  anything  Is  clear  It  Is  that  all  possible 
paths  to  the  conference  table  have  been 
blocked  not  by  Washington  but  by  the 
commiuilsts. 

Charge:  U.S.  bombing  is  the  stumbling 
block  on  the  path  to  peace.  At  an  interna- 
tional Pacem  in  Terris  conference  In  Ge- 
neva last  May.  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King 
called  for  an  "end  of  all  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  In  the  hope  that  such  action  will 
create  the  atmosphere  for  negotiations."  A 
Caiuidian  delegate,  Chester  A.  Ronnlng,  saw 
cessation  of  bombing  as  the  first  step  toward 
"a  dialogue  among  the  parties  to  the  con- 
flict." "Stop  the  Bombing"  Is  the  No.  1  anti- 
war slogan. 

Fact:  On  Ave  occasions  American  bombing 
was  halted  as  part  of  a  holiday  truce.  In  each 
instance  Hanoi  found  excuses  for  evading 
peace  talks.  Instead  it  has  exploited  pauses 
to  speed  up  its  flow  of  supplies  to  the  South. 
After  the  six-day  cessation  of  bombing  last 
February,  for  example,  the  Pentagon  dis- 
closed that  the  enemy  had  transpwrted  23.- 
000  tons  of  materials — "the  largest  resupply 
ever  detected." 

Under  the  circumstances  Washlntgon  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  resisting  the  demands 
for  an  unconditional  and  permanent  end  to 
bombing.  American  authorities  have  made 
plain  that  to  bring  about  peace  talks  they  are 
prepared  to  suspend  bombing,  provided 
Hanoi  will  suspend  further  Infiltration  of 
men  and  supplies  Into  the  South.  They  are 
urging,  in  substance,  a  freeze  on  the  force 
levels  of  both  sides,  preferably  with  a  cease- 
fire,  but  without  one  If  necessary. 

It  should  be  obvious  that,  without  such 
reciprocal  action,  the  United  States  and  Us 
allies  would  face  a  constantly  strengthened 
Vletcong  as  the  hoped-for  peace  talks 
dragged  on  month  after  month.  (It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  aobut  one  half  of 
American  casualties  In  Korea  were  sustained 
after  the  start  of  peace  talks  )  North  Viet- 
nam would  again  become  a  privileged  sanc- 
tuary. And  If  obliged  to  restmae  air  opera- 
tions above  the  17th  parallel  to  stem  the 
tide  of  enemy  reinforcements,  the  United 
States  would  Inevitably  be  accused  by  the 
whole  world  of  disrupting  the  negotiations. 
These  are  the  realities  ignored  by  those  who 
urge  cessation  of  bombings  and  no  questions 


asked.  Even  columnist  Walter  Llppmann,  a 
relentless  opponent  of  American  policy  on 
Vietnam,  concedes  that  to  promise  a  perma- 
nent suspension  of  bombing  would  be  aa 
"absurdity"  Yet  the  enemy  will  accept  noth- 
ing else. 

In  a  secret  letter  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  on  Feb- 
ruary 2  of  this  year,  President  Johnson  went 
close  to  the  Uniit  on  this  Issue.  "I  am  pre- 
pared." he  wrote,  "to  order  a  cessation  ol 
bombing  against  your  country  and  the  stop- 
ping of  further  augmentation  of  United 
States  forces  in  South  Vietnam  as  soon  as  I 
am  assured  that  Infiltration  into  South  Viet- 
nam by  land  and  by  sea  has  stopped." 

Ho's  response,  on  February  15.  accused  the 
United  States  of  "crimes  against  peace  and 
against  mankind."  The  United  States,  he 
said,  "must  cease  this  aggression,  must  stop 
unconditionally  Its  bombing  raids  and  aU 
other  acts  of  war."  Only  after  that  could  his 
goverrmient  "enter  Into  talks." 

In  the  light  of  such  communist  rigldltv, 
only  wishful  thinking  could  Justify  another 
unconditional  cessation.  Surely,  if  Hanoi 
really  had  a  change  of  mind.  It  Is  resourceful 
enough  to  convey  that  fact  to  Washington, 
The  stakes  are  too  high  for  another  round  In 
a  murky  guessing  game. 

Despite  the  clouds  of  confusion  thrown 
around  the  Issue.  Hanoi  knows  It  can  get  a 
cessation  of  American  bombing  at  any  tim* 
for  the  asking.  The  sole  condition  Is  a  reduc- 
tion In  its  own  level  of  operations  to  match 
This  is  not  only  reasonable  but  the  least  the 
United  States  can  do  to  protect  its  own  forces 
and  those  of  Its  allies. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  CALLS  SPENDING 
CUT,  NOT  TAX  HIKE.  BEST  ANTI- 
INFLATIONARY  MEDICINE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  argues  very 
persuaisively  that  the  tax  hike  proposed 
by  the  administration  will  not  do  the  big 
anti-inflationary  job  that  the  adminis- 
tration says  it  will. 

The  Times  points  to  the  size  of  the  tax 
increase — only  about  1  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product — and  also  says 
that  the  tax  might  verj'  well  persuade 
corporations  and  labor  to  raise  the  price 
of  what  they  sell. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  be- 
cause the  tax  hike  itself  tends  to  slow 
down  the  economy  and  reduce  income 
and  jobs,  it  will  yield  far  less  than  the 
amount  the  administration  has  indi- 
cated. Indeed,  as  some  economists  have 
told  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  it 
could  have  precisely  the  reverse  effect  of 
the  1964  tax  cut  which,  in  the  view  of 
most  economists,  actually  increased  rev- 
enues by  increasing  jobs  and  incomes 

Similarly,  the  1967  tax  hike  could  re- 
duce, not  increase,  revenue*  and  increase 
the  size  of  the  budget  deficit. 

Furthermore,  as  the  New  York  Times 
has  said,  a  spending  cut  can  accom- 
plish the  same  effect  as  a  tax  hike  with- 
out the  explicit  inflationary  impact  of 
higher  taxes  contributing  to  higher 
prices.  And.  as  the  New  York  Times 
points  out.  there  are  plenty  of  places  to 
cut  without  turning  our  backs  on  our 
social  or  international  responsibilities. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Inflation  Insurance." 
published  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Inflation  Insurance? 

President  Johnsons  warning  that  his  pro- 
posal for  tax  increases  is  essential  if  the 
hidden  tax  extorted  by  a  future  inflationary 
spiral  is  to  be  avoided  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  nation's  consumers  are  already  suffering 
the  evil  effects  of  Inflation.  This  year's  up- 
surge in  prices,  coming  on  top  of  the  sharp 
rises  of  1966.  has  shrunk  consumer  purchas- 
ing power  and  provoked  organized  labor's 
swollen  wage  demands. 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  proposal  for 
a  10  per  cent  surcharge  will  do  nothing  now 
to  halt  the  present  wave  of  Inflation.  A  tax 
increase  might  still  be  justifled  If  It  would 
really  eliminate  the  threat  of  inflation  In  the 
future,  but  it  is  highly  doubtful  that  Mr. 
Johnson's  admittedly  small  request,  averag- 
ing about  1  per  cent  of  the  present  tax  and 
providing  only  about  $7  billion  in  added  rev- 
enues, is  adequate  for  the  purpose. 

If  the  economic  situation  is  as  critical  as 
Administration  spokesmen  say  it  is.  this 
much  of  an  Increase  in  revenues  is  not  going 
[0  be  enough  to  curb  Inflationary  price  rises 
or  prevent  a  fresh  escalation  in  interest  rates. 
Certainly  It  Is  too  small  to  make  much  of  a 
dent  m  a  Federal  budget  deficit  estimated  to 
run  from  $19  billion  to  $29  billion.  The  sur- 
charge might  in  fact  prompt  industry  to 
raise  prices  in  order  to  maintain  profits  and 
cause  labor  to  press  for  even  bigger  wage  in- 
creases. So  instead  of  acting  as  a  deterrent. 
it  could  be  another  spur  to  Inflation. 

A  safer  and  surer  way  to  guard  against 
price  rises  is  to  reduce  Federal  spending  that 
is  not  absolutely  required  to  support  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  the  fight  against  poverty. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  observed  that  it  took  politi- 
cal courage  to  press  for  tax  Increases,  but  It 
would  require  even  more  courage  to  bring 
down  spending  by  cuts  in  the  Congressional 
pork  barrel  and  other  entrenched  sources  of 
waste  and  extravagance.  By  waging  a  flght 
for  spending  cuts,  the  President  would  not 
only  lessen  the  threat  of  future  inflation.  He 
would  also  be  doing  something  positive  to 
cope  with  the  Inflation  that  Is  already  here. 


SELF-EVALUATION  OF  POVERTY 
PROGRAMS  OF  SHOSHONE  AND 
ARAPAHOE  TRIBES  OF  WIND 
RIVER  RESERVATION,  WYO. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
received  in  the  mail  a  rather  concise  self- 
evaluation  of  the  poverty  programs 
which  are  being  carried  on  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe 
Indian  Tribes  on  the  Wind  River  Res- 
ervation of  Wyoming.  The  overall  com- 
munity action  program  on  the  reserva- 
tion is  broad-based  and  popular  and 
covers  much  ground,  ranging  from  the 
publication  of  an  excellent  and  informa- 
tive newsletter  to  self-help  housing.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  report 
from  Mr.  J.  C.  SoUars,  reservation  direc- 
tor of  the  community  action  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Tribes, 

Fort  Washakie.  Wyo.,  September  26,  1967. 
Senator  G.\le  McGee, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGee:  On  July  11 .  1967.  the 
O.E  O  Committee  met  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  our  existing  O.E.O.  Program.  Its 
components  and  allied  activities. 

These  items  included  Conduct  &  Admin- 
istration. Newsletter.  Agricultural  Extension. 
Head  Start.  NYC  (Out  of  School.  Stmimer 
&  In  School).  Adult  Basic  Education,  Up- 
ward  Bound.   Job   Corps.   Alcoholism,   Legal 


Aid.  GSA  Surplus  Property,  Educational  Sur- 
vev.  Community  Survey.  Industrial  Develop- 
ments. Sell  Help  Housing.  Low  Rent  Housing. 
Rural  Area  Redevelopment  Funds  and  MDTA 
Programs  plus  five  VISTA  workers. 

This  meeting  lasted  over  four  hours  and 
persons  responsible  for  each  aspect  gave  a 
report  and  answered  questions  for  the  group. 
The  principal  goal  of  our  overall  C.A.P. 
Program  has  been  education  and  employ- 
ment. Following  this  hearing  it  was  moved 
and  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Joint 
Business  Council  that  contmual  support  be 
given  to  the  O  E.O.  Program.  This  recom- 
mendation was  endorsed  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Shoshone  and  .'Arapahoe  Joint 
Business  Council  the  following  week. 

FYom  an  administrative  position,  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  rate  one  program  over  an- 
other so  let  me  put  them  all  together  and 
list  some  details  of  each  program. 

All  our  employees  have  been  hired  locally 
except  our  professional  employees:  three 
Head  Start  teachers,  one  attorney  and  one 
director.  We  also  have  one  Japanese  em- 
ployee, three  rehabilitated  employees,  one 
alcoholic,  one  war  veteran  and  one  with  a 
felony  record.  We  further  have  one  person 
who  has  been  through  a  bankruptcy  charge 
and  two  people  who  were  previously  on  wel- 
fare. All  of  the-'e  employees  are  currently 
doing  an  excellent  Job  for  us.  Our  staff  is 
composed  largely  of  family  people  who  are 
supporting  68  children. 

We  have  had  a  waiting  list  for  our  NYC 
Program  since  it  has  been  In  operation.  We 
have  also  had  a  waiting  list  for  work  sta- 
tions which  Indicate  how  well  the  program 
has  been  received.  Transportation  has  been 
a  problem  for  us  in  a  rural  area.  Our  great- 
est pleasure  from  our  NYC  Program  has 
come  from  the  permanent  Job  placement 
these  young  people  have  secured.  Twelve 
NYC  enroUees  who  were  in  this  year's  quota 
of  38  Out  of  School  (drop  outs)  have  re- 
turned to  school.  Six  have  found  regular 
work,  five  have  gone  into  the  military  serv- 
ice, two  boys  and  one  girl  entered  Jo'o  Corps, 
two  enrollees  went  on  Job  relocation  and 
two  were  placed  in  MDTA  Programs  with 
several  applications  pending  for  the  new 
Datel  Training  Program. 

Our  Legal  Services  is  our  newest  compo- 
nent and  we  have  had  a  very  heavy  work 
load  for  our  attorney  over  the  past  eight 
weeks. 

We  are  currently  operating  two  Head  Start 
centers  with  60  children  and  we  have  re- 
quests and  Interest  to  establish  a  third  cen- 
ter should  funds  be  made  available. 

We  have  ten  students  in  the  University  of 
Montana  Upward  Bound  Pi-ogram  of  which 
we  are  very  proud.  We  have  been  trying  to 
get  a  quota  from  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming as  we  have  an  additional  20  students 
who  qualify  and  are  interested. 

Our  Conduct  and  Administration  Compo- 
nent, which  administers  all  the  programs 
listed,  consists  of  a  director,  two  assistant  di- 
rectors (one  from  each  tribe)  and  one  cleri- 
cal person.  With  the  exception  of  an  assist- 
ant NYC  Director,  no  other  administrative 
personnel  is  employed. 

We  have  contracted  the  firm,  of  Raab- 
Raush  &  Gaymon  to  audit  all  our  financial 
records  under  O.E.O.  grants. 

Our  newsletter  has  been  very  well  ac- 
cepted and  has  proved  very  useful  as  shown 
by  our  Legal  Services  questionnaire  which 
showed  70'":  of  the  people  who  used  this 
service  had  gained  their  Information  from 
the  newsletter. 

This  publication  was  so  well  accepted  that 
the  Joint  Business  Council  agreed  to  finance 
additional  copies  for  Service  Men.  Institu- 
tionalized tribal  members  and  children  away 
to  schools. 

•We  have  completed  an  Educational  Survey 
In  conjunction  with  the  new  Junior  Col- 
lege   In   Riverton.   'We   conducted   an   Adult 


Basic  Education  Program  In  English  and 
Math  for  13  people  which  ended  in  May. 
We  also  conducted  a  program  under  MDTA 
Funds  for  30  heads  of  families.  This  pro- 
gram was  completed  in  June. 

Our  Agricultural  Extension  Program  In- 
cludes home  repair  &  construction,  home 
management,  consumer  buying  gardening, 
landscaping,  cloth  construction  and  home 
appliance  use  and  care. 

Our  evaluation  causes  us  to  feel  we  are 
making  good  progress  in  our  goals  of  edu- 
cation and  employment.  'With  better  edu- 
cation or  training,  employment  will  In- 
crease and  family  income  will  be  raised  as  a 
result.  With  an  Increase  in  Income,  living 
standards  and  personal  motivation  will  also 
be  raised. 

In  conclusion,  on  behalf  of  our  O  E.O. 
Committee  and  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe 
Joint  Business  Council,  it  has  been  our  opin- 
ion based  on  the  work  of  the  Community 
Action  Program  during  its  first  year,  that 
it  has  been  an  excellent  agency  in  helping 
to  elinilnate  poverty  on  the  Wind  River  In- 
dian Reservation. 
Sincerely. 

J.  C.  SOLLABS, 

Reservation  Director,  Community  Action 
Program. 


EXCESSIVE  COST  OF  PHILADELPHIA 
EMPLOYMENT  DEVELOPMENT 

CORP. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 26.  1967,  I  spoke  in  support  of  the 
Emereency  Employment  Act.  Through- 
out my  statement  I  called  attention  to  the 
need  for  proper  implementation  of  that 
program  if  enacted.  Indeed,  we  have  all 
too  often  been  in  the  position  of  seeing 
worthwhile  programs  by  the  somewhat 
less  than  ii-ispirlng  level  of  their  imple- 
mentation. We  would  do  well  to  consider 
the  degree  to  which  opponer.ts  of  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  are  influ- 
enced by  situations  such  a.s  that  described 
in  the  following  article  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  of  September  17,  1967. 
The  article  details  the  fruitless  efforts  to 
obtain  information  about  the  Philadel- 
phia Employment  Development  Corp.  It 
is  a  sad  story  when  the  north  Philadel- 
phia area  which  most  needs  help  has  a 
program  which  lists  $1.8  million  for  staff 
salaries,  travel,  and  expenses.  Let  me  ask 
again  the  question  asked  In  the  article: 
Why  is  it  going  to  take  $4.9  million  and 
480  persons  for  Philadelphia  Employ- 
ment Development  Corp.  to  place  3.000 
in  jobs? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

DroECTOR    SroESTEPS   QtTEsnoNS   ON    Job 
(By  Ward  Welsh) 

The  new  $375-a-week  director  of  a  $4.9 
million  program  to  find  Jobs  for  the  poor  In 
North  Philadelphia  said  this  week  he  thought 
his  major  problem  would  be  "one  of  com- 
munication" with  the  public  and  private 
agencies. 

Norman  T  Russell,  a  57-year-old  North 
Jerseylte  who  has  been  In  Philadelphia  six 
weeks,  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

For  in  a  45-mlnute  Interview  with  The 
Inquirer,  he: 

Clammed  up  when  asked  how  the  Philadel- 
phia Employment  Development  Corporation's 
(PEDCi  $4.9  minion  In  Federal  ftmds  would 
be  spent,  at  first  Insisting  it  was  "confidential 
information. " 
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Refused  to  comment  on  Mayor  Jfimes  H.  J. 
Tate's  Job-mobile  program,  even  though  the 
500  persons  It  put  to  work  for  the  city  are 
being  piild  through  Russell's  office- 
Could  not  recti!  when  he  had  attended  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  or  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, although  he  noted  both  in  his  resume. 
Russell,  who  had  directed  a  training  proj- 
ect for  the  National  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  Youth  In  New  York  for  about  a  year 
before  coming  here  last  month,  will  be  co- 
ordinating the  activities  of  six  existing  city 
agencies  in  an  e.Tort  to  find  employment  for 
about  3000  residents  of  North  Philadelphia. 
What  makes  Russell's  PEDC  different  from 
other  Job  development  agencies  Is  that  Rus- 
sell will  be  going  after  the  real  hard-core 
unemployed  —  those  who  have  never  been 
motivated  even  to  apply  for  a  Job. 

He'll  be  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the 
North  City  Congress,  the  Opportunities  In- 
dvistriallzatlon  Center.  Urban  League.  Man- 
power Utilization  Commission.  Pennsylvania 
Bureavt  of  Employment  and  Security  and  the 
Jewish  Employment  Vocational  Service. 

Richard  OlanofT.  director  of  the  Manpower 
Utilization  Commission,  who  outlined  the 
program  for  The  Inquirer  after  a  fruitless 
Interview  with  Russell,  said  Rvissell's  pro- 
gram would  be  limited  to  the  North  Phila- 
delphia ..re-a  bounded  by  Vine  st.,  Susque- 
hanna ave.,  5th  st    and  25th  sts. 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  the  Russell 
Interview 

Q    Then  you  went  to  Penn? 
A.  Yes 

Q.  What  did  you  take  at  Penn'' 
A.  Pre-med,  I  was  Interested  In  medicine 
then. 

Q    What  years  were  you  there^ 
A.  1932.  For  two  years.   (Records  indicate 
Russell  attended  Penn  In  1930-31.  as  a  pre- 
dental  sttident.) 

Q    Then  vou  went  to  Columbia  later? 
A.  Yes 
Q.  When:" 

A  Umnim  I  don't  really  remember.  That's 
going  back  30  years  or  so.  (Columbia  records 
Indicate  he  attended  the  university  In  1938- 
39.1 

Q  DUi  vou  continue  pre-med  at  Colum- 
bia'' 

A  No.  I  took  business.  I  became  Interested 
In  personnel  (School  records  have  Russell  as 
an  engineering  student.) 
That  was  the  way  It  went. 
Russell,  who  has  two  married  daughters 
and  a  son  12,  said  he'd  rather  not  have  It 
published  that  he  and  his  wife  live  In  Leo- 
nla.  N  J. 

t^    Whv  nof 

A.  Well,  because  that  will  be  Incorrect  In- 
fijrmatlon. 

Q.  But  you  live  there,  don't  you? 
A.  Just  say  I'm  relocating. 
"How  is  this  $4  9  million  going  to  be  spent" 
Russell  was  asked. 

"Well,  it's  all  here  in  this  budget,"  he 
said,  picking  up  an  inch-thick  notebook  from 
his  desk 

"Id  like  to  look  at  It." 
"Well,    this   Is   confidential    Information." 
Russell  said. 

He  was  told  that  the  budget  Involved  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  and  The  In- 
quirer was  Interested  In  knowing  where  the 
44  9  million  waa  going. 

"I  don't  think  It's  necessary  that  you  re- 
view my  books."  he  said,  looking  at  his  w\atch 
to  suggest  time  was  up.  "You'll  have  to  get 
budget  information  from  our  auditors,"  he 
Bald.  "I  could  meet  you  at  the  accountant's 
on  Monday." 

"But  you  are  the  executive  director  of  this 
program.  I  presume  you  can  give  me  .lomc 
Idea  how  you  are  going  to  spend  this  money," 
he  was  pressed. 

"Awfully  sorry,  but  I'm  so  bt«y."  Russell 
Bald  graciously. 

"I  want  you  to  get  the  right  interpretation 
of  the  budget."  he  said. 


"I'm  not  Interested  In  Interpretation.  I  Just 
want  to  see  the  figures." 

"Well,  what  do  you  want,  everything  down 
to  the  last  dollar?"  Russell  said,  restarting 
an  earlier  merry-go-round. 

"No,  maybe  you  could  break  It  down  Into 
$500,000   blocks." 

"Oh,  no,  It  can't  be  broken  down  that 
way." 

In  an  effort  to  make  up  for  wasted  time, 
the  Interviewer  asked  Russell  what  the  real 
"gut-problems"  of  his  Job-finding  effort  were 
going  to  be. 

He  reeled  off  something  about  "recrtilt- 
ment  .  .  .  two  weeks'  orientation  .  .  .  see 
If  they're  ready  for  placement  .  .  .  skill  train- 
ing .  .  .  placed  In  OJT  situation." 

But  hadn't  Mayor  Tate's  Jobmoblle  drive 
already  placed  several  hundred  hardcore  un- 
employed In  Jobs  In  recent  weeks? 
"No  comment,"  Russell  blurted. 
"Well.  I  mean,  you  must  be  familiar  with 
what's  been  going  on  here  In  this  field,"  this 
reporter  said. 

"I  only  know  what  I  read  in  the  papers," 
Russell  said.  "I  can  only  speak  about  PEDC." 
( Olanoff  said  later  the  500  persons  employed 
by  the  city  In  the  Jobmoblle  program  are 
being  paid  with  PEDC  funds,  through 
Russell.) 

Russell  finally  agreed  to  show  The  In- 
quirer one  page  of  his  budget.  It  showed 
$1.7  million  allocated  for  recruitment  and 
enrollment,  $1.8  million  for  staff  salaries, 
travel,  and  expenses,  and  $914,000  for  opera- 
tions. Including  $423,000  for  "training." 

"You'll  have  to  hurry."  Russell  said,  as  the 
reporter  scanned  the  complex  page  of  figures, 
taking  notes. 

"Could  I  look  at  the  figures  In  your  secre- 
tary's office  so  I  won't  hold  you  up?" 
"No."  Russell  said. 

Olanoff  said  the  Mayor's  program  had 
placed  2100  persons  In  Jobs  In  the  last  six 
weeks  and  that  indications  are  that  about 
1800  of  those  are  still  working. 

Then  why  Is  It  going  to  Uke  $4.9  million 
and  480  persons  for  PEDC  to  place  3000  In 
Jobs. 

"Well,  Russell  Is  going  after  the  people  who 
have  given  up.  who  won't  even  come  out  if 
a  Job  Is  offered  them."  Olanoff  said.  "They're 
at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  They  don't 
want  Jobs. 


ASKING  HO  TO  BEG  FOR  MERCY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President  the  lat- 
est pronouncement  of  President  John- 
son on  the  'war  in  Vietnam  took  no  ne'w 
ground  in  the  arena  of  possible  peace 
negotiations.  I  had  hoped  that  this  might 
be  an  occasion  on  which  we  would  hear 
an  important  announcement — It  was 
even  my  hope  that  the  time  had  come 
when  the  President  would  decide  to  halt 
the  bombing  of  the  north  unilaterally 
and  wait  for  the  overtures  we  have  so 
often  been  told  would  be  forthcoming  in 
due  course  if  we  should  do  so.  Instead, 
the  reiteration  of  a  demand  for  assur- 
ances in  advance  results  again,  predict- 
ably, in  no  response  from  Hanoi. 

Carl  T.  Rowan  has  put  the  situation 
into  this  summary  sentence: 

To  ask  Hanoi  publicly  to  pledge  peace  talks 
If  the  United  States  stops  the  bombing  Is 
equivalent  to  asking  Ho  to  beg  for  mercy 
in  front  of  the  whole  world  It  Just  isn't  go- 
ing to  happen. 

Mr.  Rowan,  in  the  column  from  which 
that  quotation  is  taken,  discusses  not 
only  the  realities  of  the  approach  but 
the  reactions  of  the  public,  particularly 
as  seen  in  a  discussion  with  college  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  Most,  he  found,  be- 


lieve that  in  spite  of  our  peace  protes- 
tations "President  Johnson  really  wants 
to  solve  the  Vietnam  war  only  by  giving 
the  Communists  a  military  drubbing." 

Whether  the  conclusion  is  valid  or  not, 
the  truth  is  that  this  interpretation  is  a 
most  central  factor  in  the  credibility  gap. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Rowan's  column,  published  in 
the  Washington  Star,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Os  Closing  the  Credibiliiy  Gap 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan ) 
West  Chester.  Pa. — "I'm  convinced  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  will  settle  only  for  complete 
surrender  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  the  Commu- 
nists" the  young  professor  said.  "I'm  con- 
vinced that  no  other  end  to  the  Vietnam  war 
is  acceptable  to  him." 

I  lo-oked  down  the  dinner  table  as  a  couple 
of  students  at  West  Chester  State  College 
nodded  weakly,  as  If  Inclined  to  agree,  but 
not  quite  sure. 

"But  how  does  that  make  sense."  I  asked, 
"when  you  have  just  told  me  what  a  totally 
politically  animal  Lyndon  Johnson  is?  And 
when  you  have  said  Johnson  Is  in  deep  po- 
litical trouble  because  of  this  war? 

"Wouldn't  logic  suggest  that  a  politically 
sensitive  P>resldent.  desiring  re-election. 
would  want  out  of  this  war  almost  as  much 
as  he  wants  to  breathe?" 

This  led  to  a  discussion  of  the  recent  con- 
troversy over  the  claim  by  former  editor 
Harry  Ashmore  that  the  President  undercut 
a  major  peace  effort  by  Ashmore  and  Miami 
editor  William  Bagge  by  dispatching  a  tough 
letter  to  Ho.  There  was  talk  of  other  alleged 
"pe.ice  rejections"  by  Washington. 

Then  a  couple  of  dinner  guests  chimed  In 
with  comments  that  "Johnson  Is  In  an  Im- 
possible dilemma" — that  however  badly  he 
want.s  peace  in  Vietnam,  he  m\ist  get  It  on 
terms  good  enough  to  prevent  the  Republi- 
cans from  filling  the  1968  campaign  wnth 
charges  that  the  Democrats  are  "soft  on 
communism." 

When  the  talking  was  all  done.  It  was 
clear  that  most  of  the  people  at  that  dinner 
believed  President  Johnson  really  wants  to 
solve  the  Vietnam  war  only  by  giving  the 
Communists  a  military  drubbing. 

This  I  found  both  surprising  and  disturb- 
ing, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
only  hours  earlier  Ambassador  to  the  U.N. 
Arthur  Goldberg  had  said  to  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly: 

".  .  .  This  conflict  can  and  should  be 
ended  by  a  political  solution  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  A  military  solution  Is  not  the 
answer.  For  our  part,  we  do  not  seek  to  Im- 
pose a  military  solution  on  North  Vietnam 
or  on  lis  adherents.  By  the  same  token,  in 
fidelity  to  a  political  solution,  we  will  not 
permit  North  Vietnam  and  Its  adherents  to 
impose  a  military  solution  upon  South  Viet- 
nam." 

These  students  and  faculty  members  to 
whom  I  talked  at  dinner  were  no  wild-eyed 
placard  bearers,  no  irrational  demonstrators. 
Thev  were  Just  ordinary  Americans  troubled, 
confused,  looking  for  help  in  staking  out  an 
area  of  true  belief — and  not  finding  enough 
help  from  their  government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  a  lesson  in 
their  suspecting  the  worst  about  their  Presi- 
dent and  their  government — even  in  the  face 
of  those  pretty  plain  words  by  Goldberg.  That 
lesson  is  that.  If  Americans  found  the  Gold- 
berg speech  unconvincing,  so  did  foreigners 
at  the  United  Nations  and  the  decision-mak- 
ers In  Hanoi.  Moscow,  Peking. 

The  truth  is  that  millions  of  Americans 
have  come  to  think  that  the  United  States 
plays  the  game  of  foreign  relations  the  s.ime 
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way  the  Russians  do:  That  we  telk  one  track, 
even  as  we  roll  resolutely  down  another. 

The  people  seem  to  think  that,  with  delib- 
erate cynicism,  we  talk  peace  even  while  de- 
livering death  in  ever-larger  doses. 

Thus,  it  is  easy  even  for  Americans  to  be- 
lieve that  Goldberg  could  deliver  his  peace 
appeal,  for  propaganda  effect,  with  a  certain 
knowledge  that  Hanoi  would  reject  it.  And 
this  rejection  would  become  Justification 
enough  for  further  escalation  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam. 

Well,  there  surely  was  no  doubt  In  the 
White  House  or  State  Department  that  Hanoi 
would  respond  negatively.  To  ask  Hanoi  pub- 
licly to  pledge  peace  talks  If  the  United  States 
stops  the  bombing  Is  equivalent  to  asking  Ho 
U)  beg  for  mercy  In  front  of  the  whole  world 
It  Just  isn't  going  to  happen. 

I  said  months  ago  that  if  the  United  States 
stopped  the  bombing  without  any  implied 
threats — or  promises — we  would  get  a  real 
clue  as  to  whether  a  political  solution  is  pos- 
sible. I  said  we  could  make  our  next  moves  In 
good  conscience  once  we  had  made  an  honest, 
bold  move  that  many  wise  men  say  Is  the 
absolute  kev  to  peace.  I  said  that  the  poten- 
tial benents  far  outweigh  the  potential  dan- 
gers. I  still  believe  this. 

A  major  potential  benefit  might  be  restora- 
tion of  the  credibility  of  the  President  and  of 
the  United  States  government  among  people 
Uke  those  I  saw  here.  And  that  Is  a  benefit 
not  to  be  passed  over  lightly. 


FISCAL    1968    AND    REDUCING    FED- 
ERAL EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
in  a  period  when  it  is  essential  to  the 
economy,  to  the  people,  and  t-o  the  coun- 
trv'  that  Government  exercise  restraint 
arid  good  judgment  in  Federal  spending. 

In  fiscal  year  1968  we  face  a  possible 
bud!?et  deficit  of  $30  bUlion.  With  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  likelihood  of  an 
even  higher  deficit  is  undeniable,  and  the 
people  here  at  home  are  facing  an  even 
more  inflated  market.  Each  wage  in- 
crease is  lost  in  the  spiral  of  price  in- 
creases, and  the  consumer  is  questioning 
the  administration's  demand  for  a  10- 
percent  tax  increase. 

In  an  effort  to  ease  the  economy,  the 
administration  has  announced  it  will  cut 
all  nonessential  spending  possible.  In 
1966,  the  administration  sought  to  reduce 
expenditures  in  the  fiscal  1967  budget. 
President  Johnson  told  Congress: 

We  intend  to  reduce  or  eliminate  every 
possible  federal  expenditure  provided  In  (the 
1967  fiscal  appropriations!  consistent  with 
the  well-being  of  our  citizens  .  .  . 

Just  last  month  the  President  sent  an- 
other message  to  Congress  concerning 
the  1968  appropriations.  He  said: 

The  executive  branch  pledges  to  take  every 
proper  action  within  Its  power  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures In  the  January  budget  .  .  . 

He  continued: 

I  pledge  to  the  country  and  the  Congress 
that  I  will  make  every  pos.=;lble  expenditure 
reduction — civilian  and  military — short  of 
Jeopardizing  the  Nation's  security  and  well 
being. 

Secretai'y  of  the  Treasuo'  Fowler 
echoed  the  President's  promise  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
August  14.  wlien  he  said; 

This  program  includes  both  tax  meastires 
to  Increase  oiu"  revenues  and  action  by  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  to  re- 
strain, cut  and  control  expenditures  so  as  to 


reduce  the  prospective  deficit  on  fiscal  1968 
and  thereafter  to  manageable  levels. 

I  appear  today  to  ask  for  taxing  authority 
for  the  same  purpose  and  to  plead  through 
this  Committee  to  the  Congress  that  it  Join 
with  the  President  In  making  every  possible 
expenditure  reduction — civilian  and  mlll- 
tary^Bhort  of  jeopardizing  the  nation's  se- 
curity and  well  being. 

I  agree  with  the  intent  of  the  adminis- 
tration, but  question  its  actions.  From 
what  I  have  seen  in  the  past  few  weeks, 
the  requesu*;  and  promises  of  the  admin- 
istration are  a  veneer  of  words.  They  have 
called  for  a  cut  in  Federal  spending,  yet 
they  act  to  the  contrary.  When  the  chips 
are  down,  few  stand  on  the  side  of  reduc- 
ing Federal  expendituies.  But  now.  of  all 
times,  is  when  we  need  to  face  the  reality 
of  our  fiscal  spending.  Now  is  when  we 
must  cease  our  constant  increasing  of 
Federal  expenditures  and.  if  not  reduce 
them  substantially,  at  least  hold  the  line 
at  the  present  level. 

INDEPENDENT   OrFICES   APPROPRIATIONS   BTLL 

Last  week  the  Senate  considered  the 
Independent  Offices  appropriation  bill. 
As  approved  by  the  House,  the  bill  con- 
tained $10  billion.  This  amouiit  was  $435 
million  more  than  the  S9.5  billion  appro- 
priated in  1967  for  the  same  agencies. 
The  figure  sent  to  us  from  the  House  was 
a  substantial  increase  over  last  year,  yet 
was  $807  million  under  the  administra- 
tion's estimated  budget  for  fiscal  1968.  To 
the  appropriation  sent  over  from  the 
House,  the  Senate  reported  the  bill  out  of 
committee  with  an  increase  of  $446  mil- 
lion, making  the  total  appropriation  more 
than  $10.8  billion. 

When  the  estimated  participation  sales 
are  added  to  the  Senate's  recommenda- 
tion, the  money  available  to  the  offices 
and  agencies  for  spending  increases  by 
S3. 3  billion  over  fiscal  1967,  rather  than 
the  $880  million  figure  of  aclua^  appro- 
priations. The  amount  of  increase  over 
the  Ho"a.se  appropriation  similarly  ex- 
pands from  $446  million  in  actual  appro- 
priations to  $2.8  billion  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  participation  sales. 

Collectively,  I  supported  the  total  bill, 
since  the  offices  and  agencies  involved 
perform  vital  functions  within  the  gov- 
ernmental structure.  But  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  this  is  a  time  to  hold  the  line  on 
continued  increase  in  spending.  I  cannot 
see  unlimited  appropriation  for  each  and 
every  office  and  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment when  our  task  as  responsible  legis- 
lators is  to  protect  the  economy  and  pro- 
vide sound  fiscal  policy.  If  we  must  cut 
spending,  why  not  now?  When  is  there 
a  better  time  to  start? 

The  consideration  of  the  Independent 
Offices  appropriation  bill  was  vn  excel- 
lent time  for  the  Senate  to  begin  cutting 
nonessential  items  from  the  budget. 
Nothing  in  that  bill  was  an  essential 
militarj'  expenditure;  therefore,  it  was 
right  to  review  and  question  any  item. 
Yet  when  questions  were  raised  on  the 
floor  and  record  votes  were  called  to  re- 
duce spendind.  they  were  defeated  by  2- 
to-1  margins.  The  reductions,  if  ap- 
proved, would  have  decreased  Federal 
spending  authority  by  $3.5  billion — in- 
cluding participation  sales — but  not  one 
of  the  proposed  reductions  passed.  As 
shown  by  the  record  I  supported  the  re- 
ductions and  opposed  the  increases. 


THE     1968     OFFICE    OF     ECONOMIC    OPPORTTrNTTY 
BILL 

Having  reminisced  the  activities  of 
last  week,  I  find  we  stand  at  the  same 
familiar  crossroads  again.  Our  attention 
Is  now  on  the  appropriations  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

In  fiscal  year  1967.  the  original  ap- 
propriation for  that  Office  was  $16  bil- 
lion, to  which  a  later  supplement  of  $75 
million  was  added.  The  OEO  thus  re- 
ceived $1.7  billion  for  that  fiscal  year. 

The  original  plan  for  fiscal  1968  called 
for  an  appropriation  of  $2,258  billion. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  $570.5 
million  over  last  year.  Now,  as  we  con- 
sider this  request  for  appropriations,  a 
call  is  made  not  to  reduce  the  level  of 
spending,  but  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion by  more  than  twice  as  much.  An 
amenctaient  to  add  $2.8  billion  to  the 
original  appropriation  request  is  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. This  additional  sum  would  boost  the 
total  OEO  appropriation  to  more  than 
$5  billion,  which  is  more  than  three  times 
the  fiscal  1967  appropriation. 

If  our  need  to  cut  Federal  spending 
is  as  necessary  and  imperative  to  the 
economy  as  the  administration  and  its 
advisers  indicate,  then  how  can  we  in 
good  conscience  allow  appropriations  of 
such  magnitude  and  increase  to  be  au- 
thorized •;>  If  we  must  act  to  help  the 
economy,  let  us  act  now,  before  we  create 
conditions  which  will  require  our  future 
attention  and  action  to  eliminate. 

Frankly,  Mr,  President,  my  concern 
is  that  this  administration  not  only  has 
spent  money  it  has  not  got  yet;  it  has 
spent  money  it  is  not  going  to  get  either. 


CHAIN      DRUGGISTS      MOVING     TO 
GENERIC    PRESCRIPTIONS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  recoamtion 
of  the  importance  of  generic  drugs  in 
making  dramatic  savings — and  still  af- 
fording the  consumer  the  excellent  care 
to  which  we  have  all  become  accus- 
tomed—is becoming  an  accepted  fact. 

Just  recently,  two  large  dmg  store 
chains  announced  that  they  are  going  to 
maintain  complete  inventories  of  generic 
drugs.  Soon  in  two  of  the  Nation's  largest 
citits.  whenever  a  doctor  prescribes  ge- 
nerically,  he  can  be  assured  that  the  pre- 
scription will  be  filled  with  a  high  qual- 
ity, low  cost  generic  drug. 

Peoples  Drug  Stores,  Washington,  D.C. 
a  chain  of  241  stores  representing  $154 
million  in  gross  annual  sales,  filled  7 
million  prescriptions  in  1966.  In  a  letter 
written  to  5.000  area  doctors.  Peoples  an- 
nounced that  they  are  dropping  their 
brand-name  policy. 

Prom  now  on — 

They  said — 
should  doctors  choose  to  prescribe  by  generic 
name,  the  {^ovt)   prescriptions  will  be  wel- 
come and  win  be  filled  with  quality  drugs  at 
competitive  generic  prices. 

The  choice  still  remains  with  the  doc- 
tor to  choose  whichever  drug  he  wishes. 

In  a  full  page  newspaper  ad  in  the 
Cleveland  Press,  Gray  Dmg  Stores  pre- 
ceded Peoples  change  in  policy  by  an- 
nouncing  that   it   was   taking   steps   to 
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carry  a  full  line  of  generic  drugs  for  those 
medical  doctors  who  "would  like  to  save 
their  patients  money." 

In  supplementary  letters  to  the  doctors 
of  the  area,  Gray,  whose  173  stores 
grossed  $83  million  and  filled  4  million 
prescriptions  in  1966,  ranking  them 
number  five  in  order  of  size  in  the  coun- 
try, said  M.D.'s  "can  prescribe  generic 
drugs  with  confidence  that  they  will  be 
products  of  a  reliable  manufacturer  " 

The  ad  stressed  the  133  years'  experi- 
ence of  the  generic  manufacturer  who 
will  supply  Gray,  and  added  that  along 
with  the  use  of  the  professional  fee.  the 
generic  prescription  would  cost  "less  than 
half  of  the  price  of  equivalent  brand 
name'  drugs." 

Gray  Intends  to  expand  its  generic  pol- 
icy into  other  cities  shortly.  Neither  drug 
chain  so  far  has  reported  any  opposi- 
tion by  the  doctors. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  actions  by 
these  two  large  mercantile  establish- 
ments merely  endorses  the  policy  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  which  is 
in  favor  of  "quality  drugs  at  lowest  pos- 
sible price.  '  leaving  the  choice  to  the 
doctor. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  In  Gray's  ad- 
vertisement that  the  particular  generic 
drug  manufacturer  Gray  will  be  buying 
from  also  manufactures  "brand  name 
drugs  "  for  many  of  the  best  known  phar- 
maceutical firms  In  the  country— a  point 
stressed  by  several  witnesses  who  have 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly. 

I  feel  that  this  dramatic  policy  change 
to  generic  prescriptions  by  two  of  the 
largest  drug  chains  in  the  country,  repre- 
senting more  than  400  stores  and  $230 
million  in  gross  annual  sales,  and  filling 
over  11  million  prescriptions  per  year,  is 
a  major  breakthrough  in  knocking  down 
ridiculous  prejudices  against  quality  ge- 
neric drugs. 

No  level-headed  businessman  is  going 
to  Jeopardize  his  business  by  trying  to  sell 
faulty  drugs.  Peoples  and  Gray  have  built 
huge  businesses  based  on  public  confi- 
dence and  favorable  prices. 

I  anticipate  that  other  drug  retailers 
and  community  pharmacists  will  soon 
follow  suit  and  that  the  consumers'  de- 
mand for  better  drug  buys  will  soon  bear 
fruit. 

If  millions  of  dollars  a  year  can  be 
saved  for  the  American  patient  by  the 
use  of  high  quality,  inexpensive,  generic 
drugs — as  I  am  confident  will  be  demon- 
strated by  these  two  chain  druggists 
alone — then  the  committee  will  be  amply 
rewarded  for  Its  efforts 


MODINE   BEGINS  ANOTHER 
50  YEARS 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr.  President,  the  Mo- 
dlne  Co.,  of  Racine.  Wis  .  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  becoming  the  Nation's 
leader  in  keeping  Industry  cool. 

In  50  years.  Modine  has  grown  to  a 
work  force  of  2,500  persons,  nine  plants, 
and  $59  million  In  annual  sales. 

The  company  Is  the  largest  Independ- 
ent manufacturer  of  radiators  and  oil 
coolers  for  engines.  It  Is  an  Industrial 
leader  In  building  specialized  heat  ex- 


changers, institutional  heating,  air  con- 
ditioning, and  ventilating  systems. 

Modine  has  achieved  a  major  break- 
through in  technology  by  developing  a 
thermochemical  process  for  bonding 
aluminum  components  into  an  integral 
heat  exchanger  structure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle describing  Modine  and  its  achieve- 
ments published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Wisconsin  Business  News  magazine,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Keeping  Industhy  Cool  for  50  Years 

Its  a  llitle  over  50  years  since  Arthur  B 
Modine  started  out  with  a  handful  of  em- 
ployees, a  small  rented  space  and  a  firm  be- 
lief in  an  idea  .  .  .  the  right  way  to  cool  an 
engine. 

Today  Modine,  an  aclcnowledged  leader  in 
Its  Industry,  has  a  work  force  in  excess  of 
2500  operating  nine  plants  producing  and 
selling  59  million  dollars  worth  of  products 
in  the  past  year. 

Progress  from  the  Spires  radiator  (above 
left)  to  today's  viltra  modern  and  highly  di- 
verse devises  has  been  accomplished  through 
a  series  of  research  developments  that  has 
seen  Modine  grow  to  the  largest  independent 
manufacturer  of  engine  cooling  products  for 
the  OJ;.M.  market,  supplying  radiators  and 
oil  coolers  to  major  producers  of  agricultural 
and  earth-moving  machinery,  trvicks,  buses 
and  passenger  cars.  The  company  also  builds 
specialized  heat  exchangers  for  air  compres- 
sors, electric  generating  sets,  stationary  power 
plants  and  hydraulic  systems. 

Additional,  and  entirely  different,  markets 
are  served  by  Modine  heating,  ventilating,  air 
conditioning  and  air  handling  equipment  de- 
signed for  human  comfort.  Typical  of  these 
products  are  unit  healers,  fun-coil  air  con- 
ditioners, unit  ventilators,  central  station  air 
handlers  and  make-up  air  units.  Primary 
markets  for  this  product  group  are  factories, 
schools,  hospitals,  commercial  buildings  and 
apartments. 

Typical  of  Modlne's  policy  of  progress 
through  research  is  the  development  of  Al- 
fuse.  Alfuse,  one  of  many  Modine  patents,  is 
a  thermochemical  process  for  bonding  alu- 
minum components  Into  an  integral  heat  ex- 
changer structure.  Ten  years  in  development 
Alfuse  has  proved  to  be  a  revolutionary  ad- 
vance in  new  high-production  aluminum 
fabricating  wherein  the  bonding  achieved 
through  the  process  is  so  superior  that  the 
resultant  bonds  are  actually  stronger  than 
the  parent  metal  itself. 

A      NEW      CONCEPT     IN      ALUMINUM      EXCHANGER 
DESIGN 

Application  of  the  Alfuse  bonding  process 
to  heat  exchanger  fabrication  permitted 
Modine  to  develop  a  new  typ>e  of  coll  having 
special  i>erformance.  durability  and  applica- 
tion advantages.  The  new  design  concept  of- 
fered engineers  far  greater  flexibility  In 
adapting  condensers  and  evaporators  to  their 
end  products. 

This  major  difference  between  standard 
round-tube,  plate-fln  coil  construction  and 
the  new  Modine  process  Is  that  Alfuse  colls 
are  aluminum  extrusions  which  Incorporate 
internal  struts  and  flnnlng  for  greater  heat 
transfer.  In  addition  to  being  relatively  inex- 
pensive, it  is  possible  to  fabricate  extruded 
tubes  in  a  variety  of  shapes  at  moderate 
tooling  costs  And  since  each  coll  has  a  single 
continuous  serpentine  tube  with  a  brazed 
Inlet  and  outlet  at  either  end.  the  potential 
for  leaks  is  minimal  when  compared  with 
conventional  colls  having  from  ten  to  a  hun- 
dred brazed  tube  Joints. 

The  secondary  heat  transfer  surface  Is 
made   up   of   a   type   of  serpentine   air   fins 


which  have  long  been  used  successfully  In 
automotive  radiator  designs. 

After  assembly,  tubes  and  fins  are  com- 
pletely bonded  by  the  Alfuse  process  into  a 
solid  structure.  The  Alfuse  process,  in  ad- 
dition to  producing  an  extremely  rugged  coll, 
has  several  side  benefits.  For  example,  alloy- 
ing which  takes  place  during  the  process, 
serves  to  harden  the  aluminum  fins.  And  be- 
cause the  Alfuse  process  metallurglcally 
t)onds  fins  to  tubes  ...  as  opposed  to  the 
mechanical  bonding  used  in  conventional 
coils  .  .  .  gradual  deterioration  of  the  fin- 
tube  Joint  and  subsequent  loss  of  heat  trans- 
fer capacity  over  a  period  of  time  are  elim- 
inated. Experimental  condensers  Installed  on 
cars  m  1956  now  have  180.000  miles  of  service 
and  have  retained  their  original  heat  trans- 
fer performance. 

DESIGN  FLEXIBILITY  SOLVES  PROBLEMS 

Designers  of  air  conditioning  and  refrlgera- 
tlon  equipment  have  found  Alfuse  colls  of 
particular  value  in  solving  critical  problems 
created  by  space,  weight  and  configuration 
of  the  required  heat  exchangers  Recognizing 
the  need  for  coils  of  a  predetermined  capac- 
ity, their  efforts  to  achieve  new  styling  con- 
cepts have  been  hampered  by  the  bulk  and 
shape  of  the  standard  colls  previously  avail- 
able to  them. 

Because  Alfuse  coils  can  be  formed  Into  a 
varletv  of  shapes  ranging  from  a  figure  8  to 
a  complete  circle,  they  do  not  restrict  the 
creative  Ideas  of  the  designer. 

Greater  heat  transfer  capacity  In  a  given 
space  ...  or  the  same  cooling  capacity  in 
less  space  offers  further  design  and  styling 
flexitailitv. 

Esthetically,  Alfuse  coils  are  pleasing  to 
the  appearance  when  painted  in  colors  to 
match  or  contra.st  with  the  end  product 
Therefore,  they  can  be  used  for  both  decora- 
tive and  functional  purposes. 

Alfuse  represents  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  complex  development  projects  ever 
undertaken  by  Modine,  Entirely  new  and 
untried  manufacturing  techniques  had  to 
be  de\eloped  and  perfected  New  manufac- 
turing facilities  had  to  be  designed  and  biiUt 
In  order  to  apply  the  process  for  high  pro- 
duction Existing  laboratories  and  research 
required  substantial  expansion  with  In- 
creased emphasis  on  thermochemistry.  Test- 
ing procedures  under  aggressive  environ- 
mental conditions  were  developed.  Involving 
product  life  tests  In  the  field  and  In  the 
laboratory  extending  up  to  six  years.  A  new 
plant  specifically  devoted  to  aluminum  prod- 
ucts was  built  to  separate  the  processes  re- 
quired to  produce  aluminum  products  from 
those  required  for  the  company's  other  cop- 
per, copper-aluminum,  brass  and  steel  prod- 
ucts This  plant  has  since  been  expanded 
three  times  to  accommodate  the  Increasing 
aluminum  product  volume. 

In  all  of  these  activities.  Modine  ran  Into 
many  blind  alleys  and  headaches,  some  of 
which  proved  extremely  costly  In  time  and 
money.  Organic  chemistry  of  the  highest 
order  has  had  to  be  employed. 

Further  development  of  the  Alfuse  process 
and  product  design  continues  In  Modine 
laboratories,  on  Its  drafting  boards  and  In  Its 
manufacturing  facilities.  Currently,  another 
complete  plant  for  Alfuse  manufacturing  Is 
being  constructed 

The  dollars  Modine  has  spent  and  con- 
tinues to  spend  in  process  and  product  re- 
search and  development  and  the  required 
additional  personnel  and  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities are  a  sound  Investment  .  .  .  even  to 
the   ever-watchful   controller. 


McGRAW-HILL  ECONOMICS  VICE 
PRESIDENT  OPPOSES  A  SURTAX 
NOW 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  respected  corporations  dealing 
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with  the  affairs  of  the  business  world  is 
McGraw-Hill,  Inc..  to  whose  business 
publications  leaders  of  the  economy  look 
for  guidance  with  the  greatest  of  respect. 

It  is  therefore  especially  significant 
that  the  corporation's  vice  president  for 
economics,  Dr.  Gordon  W.  McKinley, 
has  added  his  voice  to  those  of  econo- 
mists who  fail  to  see  wisdom  in  the  sur- 
tax proposal  in  view  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation. 

Dr.  McKinley  finds  that  there  has  been 
■a  serious  lack  of  careful  economic  anal- 
ysis in  connection  with  the  timing  and 
size  of  the  tax  increase."  He  beUeves  that 
a  10-percent  surtax  could  be.  as  I  have 
stated  repeatedly,  self-defeating  under 
the  circumstances — that  it  "could  bring 
about  a  smaller  output  of  goods  and 
services,  a  lesser  revenue  to  the  Treas- 
urv.  and  a  greater  deficit  In  the  Federal 
budget." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  McKinley's  views,  as  set 
forth  in  a  speech  made  by  him  in  Cin- 
cinnati on  September  19,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Business  Outlook  and  National  Eco- 
nomic Policy  in  1968 
(.\ddress  bv  Gordon  W,  McKinley.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Economics,  McGraw-Hill.  Inc  .  be- 
fore the  seventh  annual  distribution  con- 
ference, sponsored  by  the  American  Supply 
and  Machinery  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, m  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  September  19. 
1967) 

There  are  three  questions  which  I  should 
like  to  discuss  with  you  today:  First,  Is  the 
Johnson  Administration  correct  in  believing 
that  business  activity  will  surge  ahead  very 
strongly  in  the  closing  months  of  this  year' 
Second,  should  Congress  enact  the  proposed 
surtax  on  corporate  and  personal  incomes? 
Thnd.  what  Is  likely  to  happen  to  business 
activity  in  1968^ 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half,  the  Ameri- 
can economv  h-is  been  subjected  to  stresses 
and  str.ilns"of  tremendous  magnitude.  The 
most  obvious  of  these  has  been  the  sharp 
redirection  of  economic  activity  caused  by 
the  huge  Increase  In  Government  expendi- 
tures. From  the  beginning  of  1966  to  the 
middle  of  1967,  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government  has  jumped  by  »20  billion,  and 
spending  bv  the  state  and  local  governments 
has  increased  bv  914  billion.  In  this  short 
spare  of  time  all  forms  of  government  have 
callel  on  the  economy  to  divert  an  extra  $34 
billion  of  goods  and  services  to  defense  and 
other  public  needs. 

Government  has  also  been  responsible  for 
severe  stresses  imposed  through  fiscal  and 
monetarv  channels.  The  great  swing  In  Fed- 
eral Reserve  policy,  from  moderate  ease  at 
the  end  of  1965  to' an  almost  unprecedented 
degree  of  tightness  In  the  autumn  of  1966. 
had  Its  most  obvious  casualty  In  the  housing 
Industry  but  the  remainder  of  the  economy 
did  not  bv  anv  me.-ins  escape  unharmed.  In 
the  field  of  fiscal  policy,  the  suspension  of 
the  investment  tax  Incentives  in  October. 
1966  and  theu"  hurried  restoration  in  1967 
prxluced  a  completely  unnecessary  hiatus 
in  investment  plans  as  well  as  administering 
a  sudden  and  Ul-tlmed  shock  to  the  economy 
as  .i  whole. 

In  addition  to  these  strains  imposed  by 
Government,  the  economy  in  1966  and  1967 
has  struggled  through  a  huge  inventory  ad- 
justment and  a  period  of  unusually  cautious 
consumer  behavior  From  the  spring  of  1966 
to  the  spring  of  1967,  consumers  retreated 
Into  their  shells,  saved  a  very  high  propor- 


tion of  their  Incomes,  and  appeared  disin- 
terested in  durable  goods  of  any  kind.  Re- 
tail sales  simply  leveled  off  for  an  entire  year. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  the  leveling  In  consumer 
purchases  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
forced downturn  In  capital  expenditures.  In- 
ventories increased  in  the  final  quarter  of 
1966  bv  an  all-time  record  annual  rate  of 
$18,5  billion  The  attempt  to  work  off  these 
huge  inventories,  at  a  time  when  consumers 
were  reluctant  to  buy.  when  capital  spending 
was  falling,  and  when  housing  had  been  cut 
to  a  very  low  point  naturally  exerted  a  tre- 
mendous depressant  force  on  production 
during  the  opening  months  of  this  year. 

The  stresses  and  strains  which  I  have  been 
describing  could  hardly  fall  to  have  left  their 
mark  on  the  economy.  If  economic  systems 
could  have  nervous  breakdowns,  certainly  the 
American  economy  should  have  had  such  a 
breakdown  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  as 
it  was  buffeted  by  conflicting  forces,  private 
and  government,  and  twisted  this  way  and 
that  by  demands  for  greater  output  here, 
and  less  output  there. 

As  we  know,  our  economic  system  In  the 
opening  months  of  this  year  did  exhibit  some 
of  the  systems  of  an  incipient  breakdown.  In 
the  first  quarter,  national  output  rose  by 
only  06  per  cent,  and  when  allowance  Is 
made  for  price  Increases,  real  national  out- 
put actually  fell  slightly.  In  the  second  quar- 
ter, output  gained  11  per  cent,  but  this  was 
still  below  par.  Reflecting  the  slow  growth  in 
output,  unemployment  has  risen  slightly. 
overtime  has  been  cut.  real  weekly  earnings 
In  manufacturing  have  slipped,  and  corpo- 
rate profits  have  turned  down. 

But    despite    these    unfavorable    develop- 
ments, the  really  surprising  thing  is  that  the 
economy  was  able  to  stand  up  as  well  as  it 
did    under    the    tremendous    stresses    placed 
upon  it.  Despite  the  slowing  In  the  pace  of 
business  activity,  the  fact  Is  that  economy 
did  grow,  it  did  not  fall  Into  a  recession,  it 
did  make  the  unusual  adjustments  required 
of  it.  and  at  mid-year  was  once  again  begin- 
ning to  exhibit  its  characteristic  resiliency. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  economy  is 
now  gathering  speed  and  strength  The  auto- 
mobile strike  has  introduced  an  element  of 
uncertainty,  but  the  economic  indicators  are 
nevertheless  rising.  Manufacturers'  new  or- 
ders have  exceeded  shipments  in  each  of  the 
past   three   months,   and   order  backlogs   are 
rising.  Retail   sales  In   the  most   recent   six 
months  have  risen  by  6  per  cent,  an  excep- 
tionally  rapid    gain    The  drop   In   corporate 
profits  appears  to  have  been   arrested    and 
personal    Incomes    are   rising    more    rapidly 
Housing  starts  have  regained   almost   all   of 
the  loss  suffered  in  1966,  and  nonresidential 
contracts  are  signaling  a  rise  in  commercial 
and       manufacturing       construction.       The 
money    supply   Is    Increasing    at    an    above- 
average  pace,  and  individual  savings  are  at 
record  levels.  The  inventory  correction  has 
now  proceeded  to  the  stage  where  the  down- 
ward pressure  on  production  will  be  relieved; 
a  small  accumulation  of  Inventories  is  likely 
to  occur  In  the  closing  months  of  this  year. 
My  guess  Is  that  national  output  Is  now- 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  8792  billion, 
and   win  surge   forwarc"   to   an  $810   billion 
pace    m    the    closing   quarter   of    this   year. 
Gross    national    product    for    the    full    year 
1967  Is  likely  to  exceed  $785  bUUon.  a  good 
Increase  of   almost  6  per   cent   over   1966— 
particularly  good   in  the  light   of   It  ^  poor 
performance    early    in    the    year.    In    other 
words,  I  believe  that  the  Administration  Is 
correct  in  anticipating  a  strong  recovery  In 
the  closing  months  of  this  year, 

THE    PROPOSED    TAX    INCREASE 

Now  let's  move  on  to  the  second  ques- 
tion— Should  Congress  enact  the  proposed 
surtax   on   corporate   and   personal    Incomes? 

Because  of  the  huge  deficit  in  prospect 
for  the  Federal  budget  and  because  of  the 
strain  that  deficit  might  Impose  on  the  capi- 


tal markets,  some  increases  In  taxes  Is  prob- 
ably unavoidable  In  the  year  ahead.  But 
there  has  unfortunately  been  a  serious  lack 
of  careful  economic  analysis  in  connection 
with  the  timing  and  the  size  of  the  tax  in- 
crease. As  a  result,  the  surtax  proposed  by 
the  Administration  is  both  too  much  and  too 
soon. 

The  Administration  has  argued  that  there 
Is  an  immediate  need  for  a  subetanUal  tax 
increase  because  the  total  demands  on  the 
American  economy  wUI  in  the  near  future 
outstrip  the  maximum  capacity  of  our  pro- 
ductive resources.  Government  economists 
have  painted  a  picture  of  an  economy  so 
fully  emploved  that  excessive  demand  will 
result  in  serious  inflation.  They  have  argued 
that  a  substantial  tax  increase  Is  needed  to 
curb  demand  and  hold  inflation  in  check 

Is  this  an  accurate  picture  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  today,  or  several  months  from 
today?  I  do  not  believe  so  At  present,  our 
manufacturing  industries  are  operating  on 
the  average  at  83.5  per  cent  of  capacity,  un- 
emplovment  is  higher  than  a  year  ago,  and 
there  is  little  resort  to  overtime.  Even  if  the 
recovery  over  the  rest  of  this  year  is  fully 
as  strong  as  the  Administration  has  pre- 
dicted, it  will  nevertheless  be  true  that  there 
will  be  a  great  deal  of  slack  left  in  the  sys- 
tem. Real  output  in  the  closing  months  of 
this  vear  may  rise  as  much  as  3  per  cent. 
but  indUBtrlai  capacity  in  the  United  SUtes 
Is  also  growing  steadily  and  raplcUy,  For  this 
reason,  even  a  sharp  Increase  In  output  will 
raise  the  operating  rate  to  only  85  per  cent 
of  capacity  by  the  end  of  this  year.  This  Is 
far  below  maximum  capacity  and  well  below 
the  preferred,  or  most  efficient,  operating 
rate  of  91  per  cent.  To  put  it  briefly,  at  the 
end  of  this  year  there  will  be  no  strain  on 
manufacturing  capacity  and  no  economic 
reason  for  a  tax  designed  to  curb  demand 
for  manufactured  products.  Furthermore,  it 
Is  difficult  to  conjure  up  a  threat  of  any  ma- 
terials shortages,  and  quite  obviously  the 
economy  will  not  be  short  of  Inventories  on 
hand. 

It  might  be  argued,  however,  that  al- 
though goods  will  be  plentiful  and  produc- 
tive capacitv  will  be  ample,  there  may  be  a 
shortage  of  labor.  Again,  the  argument  Is 
unconvincing.  There  are  almost  always  short- 
ages of  highly  skilled  and  particularly  able 
workers,  but  the  contention  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  general  shortage  of  workers  Just 
does  not  stand  up  under  examination.  The 
labor  supply  at  present  Is  Increasing  rapidly, 
and  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  week 
can  be  Increased  by  almost  2  per  cent  with- 
out exceeding  the  1966  average.  The  Increase 
in  output  expected  over  the  rest  of  this  year 
is  likelv  to  be  accomplished  simply  by  ab- 
sorbing most  of  the  growth  In  the  labor 
force  and  by  returning  workers  who  are  now 
on  part-time   to  a  full-time  schedule. 

It  thus  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
at  the  end  of  this  year  neither  our  resources 
of  plant  nor  our  resources  of  labor  will  be 
strained  by  the  expected  rise  In  output 
There  will  still  be  considerable  slack  in  pro- 
ductive capacity,  there  will  be  few  materials 
shortages,  there  will  be  abundant  inventories, 
and  there  will  be  an  adequate  supply  of 
labor. 

Under  these  circumstances,  an  increase  In 
taxes  before  the  end  of  the  year  would  be 
self-defeating.  Even  by  the  beginning  of 
1968,  a  tax  increase  will  not  be  needed  to 
curb  demand  A  small  increase  at  that  time 
will  perhaps  be  necessary  in  order  to  lessen 
the  burden  imposed  on  the  capital  market 
by  large  Treasury  borrowing,  but  even  this 
argument  appears  a  bit  strained,  depending 
as  it  does  on  the  assumption  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  would  permit  a  sharp  tightening 
in  the  capital  markets  at  a  time  when  manu- 
facturing industries  are  operating  at  only  86 
per  cent  of  capacity. 

Fortunately.  Congress  does  not  seem  in  a 
mood  to  be  rushed  on  the  tax  question.  The 
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legislators  will  show  good  Judgment  If  they 
defer  action  on  the  tax  bill  until  the  eco- 
nomic trend  Is  clearer  than  It  Is  today.  As 
that  trend  unfolds  I  believe  that  It  will  Indi- 
cate that  the  siirtax  should  not  exceed  5  per 
cent,  that  It  should  be  applied  equally  to 
corporate  and  personal  tax  liabilities,  and 
the  effective  date  should  not  be  prior  to 
January  1.  1968. 

DCMAMOS    ON    THE    ECONOUT    IN    1968 

Now  let's  turn  to  the  final  question — As- 
suming a  6  per  cent  surtax  effective  January 
1,  how  well  Is  the  economy  likely  to  perform 
In  1908? 

I  think  the  year  will  be  good,  but  not  ex- 
uberant. I  seriously  doubt  that  at  any 
time  during  the  year  the  economy  will  be 
pushed  to  Its  maximum  capability.  Here  are 
the  main  demand  segments  which  I  believe 
win  Join  to  produce  a  moderately  prosperous 
year  for  1968 — 

Government  Spending.  First,  government 
spending.  In  1968,  government  purchases  of 
goods  and  services  will  rise  rapidly,  but  not 
as  rapidly  as  in  either  1966  or  1967.  SUte 
and  local  government  spending  will  continue 
Us  steady  upward  climb,  and  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Government  will  expand  by  about 
two-thirds  as  much  as  In  1967.  By  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1968,  total  purchases  by  all  forms 
of  government  will  reach  a  $200  billion  an- 
nual rate,  accounting  for  23  5  per  cent  of 
total  GNP.  The  increase  of  $16  billion  In 
government  expenditures  in  1968  will  be  a 
principal  force  driving  the  economy  upward. 

Inventories  A  second  force,  which  can  on 
occasion  exert  a  strong  impact  on  national 
output,  is  business  Inventory  policy  During 
the  past  year,  inventory  policy  has  fluctuated 
widely,  from  the  final  quarter  of  1968  when 
total  business  Inventories  in  the  United 
Stales  were  growing  at  an  $18  5  billion  an- 
nual rate,  to  the  middle  of  1967  when  Inven- 
tories were  falling  slightly,  and  now  back  to 
a  policy  of  moderate  inventory  accumulation. 

In  the  first  half  of  1968.  the  rate  of  inven- 
tory accumulation  will  be  speeded  up,  and 
this  win  stimulate  Increased  production  Part 
of  this  rise  In  stocks  on  hand  will  be  a 
natural  rebound  from  the  cautious  policy  of 
1967  In  addition,  there  will  be  stockpiling 
of  steel  in  the  first  half  of  1968  as  a  hedge 
against  ii  possible  strike  in  that  industry 
following  the  termination  of  the  wage  con- 
tract In  July  In  the  last  half  of  next  year, 
however,  the  subsequent  rundown  of  steel 
inventurles  will  exert  some  dampening  effect. 
For  the  year  as  a  whole,  inventories  will  con- 
stitute a  mildly  buoyant  factor  calling  for 
an  increase  In  national  output  of  about  $3 
billion. 

Housing.  A  third  force  which  will  provide 
a  steady,  though  modest  addition  to  na- 
tional output  In  1968  will  be  residential  con- 
struction Housing  has  recovered  well  this 
year,  rising  from  an  annual  rate  of  only 
880,000  units  In  October.  1966  to  almost 
1.400.000  at  present.  In  1968,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  underlvlng  demand  for  housing 
Will  be  Strom  The  number  of  young  people 
comlntr  to  the  age  when  they  are  likely  to 
establish  separate  livln?  quarters  Is  excep- 
tionally l.^ree.  Marriages  have  been  rising 
steadily  in  the  p:\.st  several  years.  More  and 
more  single  persons,  both  young  and  old.  are 
able  to  afford  separate  living  quarters.  The 
Inventory  of  unoccupied  housing  \inits  has 
declined  sharply  over  the  pa3t  year,  and 
rental  vacancy  rates  for  the  nation  as  a  whole 
are  lower  than  at  any  time  since  1959. 

The  principal  doubt  abovit  housing  In  1968 
does  not  arise  from  a  lack  of  demand,  but 
rather  from  the  possibility  of  a  lack  of  mort- 
gage money  With  the  1966  tight  money  ex- 
perience fresh  in  mind,  many  economists 
have  fjolnted  out  that,  if  open  market  In- 
terest rates  In  1968  are  permitted  to  rise 
much  above  their  current  level,  funds  could 
once  again  flow  out  of  the  mortgage  market 
and  the  housing  industry  could  once  again 


be  brought  to  Its  knees  through  a  l«u;k  of 
financing. 

Such  a  development  could  occtir  but  I  do 
not  believe  It  Is  likely.  The  situation  facing 
the  Federal  Reserve  In  1968  will  be  quite 
different  from  that  in  1966.  On  that  occasion, 
both  financial  and  nonflnanclal  corporations 
were  starved  for  liquidity,  whereas  the  econ- 
omy will  enter  1968  in  a  fairly  liquid  posi- 
tion In  1966.  manufacturing  Industries  were 
operating  at  better  than  90  per  cent  of  ca- 
pacity, whereas  the  operating  rate  In  the 
opening  months  of  1968  will  be  about  85  per 
cent.  In  1966,  the  growth  in  government 
spending  was  accelerating,  whereas  In  1968 
it  will  be  slowing.  In  1966,  Inventories  were 
piling  up  at  a  record  pace,  whereas  in  1968 
inventory  accumulation  will  be  moderate. 

For  these  reasons.  I  believe  that  a  tight 
money  policy  in  1968  would  be  unjustified 
and  unsound  Tlie  fear  of  a  new  credit 
squeeze  Is  likely  to  prove  unfounded  Mort- 
gage money  should  remain  sufficiently  plenti- 
ful next  year  to  permit  a  rise  In  housing 
starts  to  a  1.500,000  unit  level.  Residential 
construction  expenditures  are  likely  to  rise 
m  1968  by  about  $2  billion — not  a  tremen- 
dous increase  when  matched  against  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  construction  Industry,  but 
nevertheless  one  which  will  provide  the  hous- 
Ina;  we  need  as  well  as  contributing  to  the 
rise  In  overall  business  activity. 

Business  Capital  Spending.  Now  let's  turn 
to  the  fourth  major  segment  of  the  economy 
in  1968 — the  broad  area  encompassed  by  what 
are  usually  called  the  capital  goods  Industries. 
Business  expenditures  on  plant  and  equip- 
ment are  at  present  slowly  recovering  from 
the  unfortunat*  effect  of  the  suspension  of 
the  Investment  tax  Incentives.  From  a  peak 
annual  rate  of  $83  billion  In  the  closing 
months  of  1966.  capital  spending  dropped  to 
an  $81.5  billion  rate  In  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year.  Following  the  restoration  of  the  In- 
centives, new  orders  for  durable  goods  rose  In 
May,  June,  and  July,  and  deliveries  of  capital 
goods  have  now  begun  to  Increase.  By  the 
fourth  quarter  of  this  year,  the  pace  of  busi- 
ness capital  expenditures  will  probably  have 
moved  back  to  an  $83  billion  rate.  There  will 
thus  have  been  no  growth  In  capital  expend- 
itures during  1967,  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
average  15  per  cent  growth  in  the  two  preced- 
ing years, 

I  would  like  very  much  to  say  that  In  1968 
business  capital  expenditures  are  due  for  a 
new  and  tremendous  spurt  upward.  I  would 
like  to  make  that  prediction  because  Amer- 
ica's economic  strength,  its  ability  to  wage 
both  the  battles  of  war  and  of  peace,  and  Its 
ability  to  avert  Inflation,  all  depend  on  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  capital 
equipment. 

The  evidence,  however,  suggests  that  al- 
though plant  and  equipment  expenditures 
will  rise  next  year  the  Increase  will  be  quite 
moderate.  It  will  be  moderate:  first,  because 
the  downturn  In  profits  in  196'7  has  limited 
the  funds  available  for  fixed  Investment; 
second,  because  even  a  small  surtax  Imposed 
on  top  of  corporate  tax  liabilities  will  further 
limit  Investable  funds;  third,  because  the 
dominance  of  Government  .'s  a  buyer,  along 
with  the  restriction  of  consumer  expenditures 
through  higher  taxes,  limits  the  growth  of 
the  peacetime  economy  and  the  Industries 
serving  the  peacetime  economy;  finally,  be- 
cause the  economy  In  1968,  contrary  to  the 
predictions  of  the  Administration  In  Wash- 
ington, Is  not  likely  to  operate  at  so  high  a 
percentage  of  capacity  as  to  encourage  ex- 
traordinary capital  Investment, 

My  guess  Is  that  plant  and  equipment  ex- 
penditures will  Increase  from  an  $83  billion 
rate  in  the  closing  months  of  this  year  to 
about  $88  billion  In  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1968,  a  rise  of  6  per  cent. 

Consumer  Purchases.  The  final  main  buy- 
ing segment  which  will  determine  the  course 
of  the  economy  In  1968  Is  that  presided  over 
bv  the  consumer. 


Fortunately  for  the  business  outlook,  con- 
siuner  spending  now  appears  to  be  on  the  up- 
side of  a  cycle.  Following  the  caution  of  late 
1966  and  early  1967,  consumers  in  recent 
months  have  shown  an  Increased  willingness 
to  buy  both  durable  and  nondurable  goods 
Retail  sales  have  grown  by  a  larger  amount 
in  the  past  six  months  than  In  the  preceding 
sixteen  months. 

In  1968,  the  cyclical  upswing  in  consumer 
purchases  will  continue,  but  enthusiasm  will 
be  somewhat  dampened  by  the  extra  burden 
Imposed  by  higher  taxes.  The  surtax  plus  the 
Increase  In  the  social  security  tax  because  of 
the  rise  in  the  taxable  wage  base,  will  more 
than  offset  the  effect  of  increased  social  se- 
curity benefits.  Constimer  expenditures  next 
year  are  likely  to  rise  at  a  somewhat  re- 
strained $7  billion  per  quarter.  Although  this 
Is  a  lesser  rate  of  gain  than  at  present,  it 
wUl  nevertheless  amount  to  a  large  overall 
increase.  Total  consumer  spending  In  1968  Is 
likely  to  rise  by  about  $28  bUllon.  providing 
a  steady  boost  to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

THE     ECONOMY     IN     1968 

Now  What  does  this  all  add  up  to  for  the 
1968  business  outlook?  I  have  pointed  out 
that  government  spending  next  year  will  In- 
crease by  $16  billion.  Consumer  pixrchases  are 
likely  to  be  up  by  $28  billion.  Housing,  in- 
ventories, and  capital  expenditures  will  all 
rise  moderately,  providing  a  total  boost  of 
about  $10  billion.  Adding  together  these 
major  buying  segments,  we  come  up  with  the 
conclusion  that  total  demand  for  the  output 
of  the  American  economy  In  1968  Is  likely  to 
Increase  by  about  $54  billion.  National  out- 
put for  the  full  year  1968  Is  thus  likely  to 
total  $840  billion,  a  gain  of  almost  7  per  cent 
above  19^7. 

The  economy  which  I  have  pictured  :or 
the  year  ahead  Is  a  prosperous  economy.  A 
surtax  of  5  per  cent  effective  at  the  beginning 
of  1968  will  not  unduly  depress  our  growth. 
I  should  like  to  repeat,  however,  that  there 
Is  little  evidence  at  this  time  that  the  de- 
mands on  the  economy  next  year  will  out- 
strip our  productive  ability.  If  Congress 
should  mistakenly  accede  to  the  Administra- 
tion proposal  for  a  heavy  surtax,  the  business 
outlook  would  be  much  less  fnvora'ole  than 
that  which  I  have  presented  The  rciult  cor.ld 
be  a  smaller  real  output  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, a  lesser  rather  than  a  greater  revenue 
to  the  Treasury,  and  a  larger  ratlier  than  a 
smaller  deficit  In  the  Federal  budget. 

I  believe  that  the  economic  experience  o' 
the  past  two  years  suggests  that  we  must  at- 
tempt in  the  future  to  apply  fiscal  and  mone- 
t.iry  policy  with  a  lighter,  and  steadier  hand. 
An  extreme  monetary  oollcy  which  produces  .i 
credit  'crunch  "  has  proved  to  be  undesirable 
both  because  of  Its  uneven  pressure  on  •vari- 
ous segments  of  the  economy  and  because 
of  its  disruption  of  overall  economic  growth. 
The  on-again,  off-again  application  of  taxes, 
as  illustrated  In  the  case  of  the  Investment 
tax  Incentives,  has  been  shown  to  be  bad 
economics  quite  apart  from  the  ill-timing  of 
the  1967  experience.  We  have  recently  over- 
controlled  the  economy  In  much  the  .same 
way  that  the  novice  driver  nervously  swings 
the  wheel  first  in  one  direction  and  then  iu 
the  opposite  direction  as  his  vehicle  lurches 
down  the  road.  What  is  needed  is  a  steadier 
and  more  gentle  pressure  at  the  helm. 

In  1968.  the  revenue  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  grow  substantially  even  with- 
out any  Increase  In  the  tax  rate.  A  modest 
surtax  will  provide  ;\mple  Insurance  against 
excessive  demand  We  are  not  on  the  verge 
of  a  wild  boom,  nor  a  financial  catastrophe, 
as  some  have  testified.  If  we  can  resist  the 
temptation  to  once  again  push  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  to  the  extreme,  the  economy 
will  move  forward  in  an  orderly  and  pros- 
perous fashion  in  1968,  setting  a  firm  base 
for  continued  economic  progress  in  the  years 
bevond. 
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THE  MILWAUKEE  SCHOOL  OF 
ENGINEERING 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  has  achieved  a  notable  high 
In  the  field  of  education. 

Along  with  its  several  large  distin- 
guished universities — both  public  and 
private — and  its  eminent  smaller,  liberal 
arts  colleges,  stands  the  Milwaukee 
School  of  Engineering. 

Industry  owes  much  to  the  large  core 
of  skilled  craftsmen  and  technicians 
upon  which  it  can  uraw.  Milwaukee 
School  of  Engineering  has  educated  over 
65,000  of  these  train-d  brains,  a  note- 
worthy number  of  whjm  hold  key  posi- 
tions in  our  Industries. 

It  offers  over  300  courses  leading  to 
certificates  and  degrees  in  2 -year,  4-year, 
and  advanced  programs. 

The  institution  owes  its  success  to  its 
president,  Karl  O.  Werwath,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father.  Oscar  Werwath,  Mil- 
waukee School  of  Engineering's  founder. 
In  1948. 

I  wish  Milwaukee  School  of  Engineer- 
ing continued  success  in  helping  to  make 
Wisconsin  a  good  State  in  which  to  do 
business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle describing  the  Milwaukee  School  of 
Engineering,  published  in  the  August 
issue  of  the  Wisconsin  Business  News 
magazine,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  jbjection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Vital  Commodity 
The  most  Important  commodity  developed 
m  Wisconsin  Is  the  human  mind  .  .  .  the 
highly  and  specially  trained  brainpower  that 
has  for  years.  Is  now  and  will  continue  to  In 
the  future,  have  a  key  position  In  the  con- 
trol of  our  Industrial  destiny  and  the  direc- 
tion of  our  overall  national  wellbeing. 

Here  In  Wisconsin  are  trained  and  edu- 
cated the  men  and  women  of  key  responsi- 
bility In  the  running  of  the  machinery  of  the 
■world. 

They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  state  .  .  . 
of  the  nation  .  .  ,  they  come  from  many 
foreign  lands.  They  come  seeking  the  an- 
swers to  many  questions  In  many  divergent 
areas  of  specialized  interest.  They  come  to 
learn  how  to  live  In  the  world  of  today  and 
to  learn  how  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
future.  They  come  In  huge  and  growing 
numbers  each  with  a  separate  need,  a  sep- 
arate requirement,  an  individual  goal. 

Yet  as  highly  Individual,  as  highly  spe- 
cialized as  these  brilliant  minds  are.  many 
of  them  .  .  .  actually  more  than  65,000  of 
them  .  .  have  one  major  thing  In  common — 
Source  of  Knowledge. 

Widely  diversified,  and  highly  successful, 
speclallst.s — such  as: 

T  W.  Brunei,  President,  Bruner  Corp.,  Mil- 
waukee. 

T.  S.  Bilbo,  Plight  Director,  Jet  Propulsion 
Lab. 

J.  L.  Gordon,  Ch.  of  Board.  Central  Illinois 
Electric  and  Gas  Co. 

Shahpoor  Farhadl,  C'a.  Technical  Ministry, 
Teheran.  Iran. 

R.  E.  Fleulleteau.  Sup  Electronic  Engineer, 
N.Y.   Naval   Shipyard.   US.    Navy 

E.  F.  Webb,  President.  Webb  Engineering 
Associates. 

G.  O.  Henderson,  Chief,  Navigation  &  Guid- 
ance F>roJect,  Grumman  Aircraft. 

H  A.  Hogan,  Dlr.,  Test  Engineering,  AC 
Electronics,  Milwaukee. 

W.  Van  Zeeland,  Penetrations  Aids  Branch, 
Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense.  U.S.  Govt, 
CXin 1740— Part  20 


Dr.  G.  J.  Murphy,  Ch.  Elec.  Eng.  Dept. 
Northwestern  Uiilversity. 

H.  U.  HJermstad,  President,  Electro-Seal 
Corp. — have  one  thing  In  common: 

Each  one  of  these  men  .  .  .  and  65.000 
more  .  .  .  received  training  at  Milwaukee 
School  of  Engineering. 

IT   BEGAN    IN    1903 

At  11th  and  Winnebago  Street.  And  it 
began  with  Oscar  Werwath.  Although  only  22 
years  old.  this  rarely  gifted  young  man  had 
already  achieved  a  singular  recognition  both 
academically  and  Industrially.  Graduating 
at  18  with"  degrees  In  both  electrical  and 
mechanical  engineering  Oscar  Werwath  had. 
In  four  years,  risen  to  a  position  of  super- 
vision in  the  installation  of  major  electrical 
projects  in  principal  cities  throughout  north- 
ern Europe.  In  190:3  he  brought  to  Milwaukee 
the  key  ingredients  for  the  establishment  of 
the  foundation  of  advanced  technical  In- 
struction m  this  pan  of  the  country  and 
through  his  association  with  the  Mechanical 
Appliance  Company  (later  to  become  the 
Louis  Allls  Company  1   was  formed  MSOE 

Pour  years  and  250  students  later  the 
School  w-ent  through  the  first  of  a  long  and 
still  continuing  series  of  physical  expansions. 
At  this  time  Just  two  full  time  day  school, 
two  semester  courses,  were  offered,  but  eve- 
ning courses  and  4-semester  courses  were 
soon  added  and  the  faculty  expanded  to  six 
instructors. 

Success  and  growth  became  a  way  of  life 
with  Oscar  Werwath  and  success  and  growth 
came  because  of  his  dedication  to  the  de- 
livery of  a  superior  product.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  superior  mind  through  the  ap- 
plication of  superior  methods.  The  result — 
the  continuing  result — we  have  In  Mil- 
waukee today  in  the  impressive  form  of  one 
of  the  principal  pillars  of  the  technical  aca- 
demic structure  of  the  most  highly  techno- 
logical nation  In  the  world. 

LOOK   AT  THE   FACTS 

The  School  Is  Internationally  recognized. 
Over  300  subjects  are  offered  In  2-year  pro- 
grams for  engineering  technicians,  4-year 
programs  for  graduate  engineers  and  ad- 
vanced degree  programs  for  Master's  degrees 

The  faculty  and  staff  exceed  200  with  pres- 
ent enrollment  approximately  3000.  The  cur- 
rent annual  operating  budget  exceeds  2' 2 
million  dollars  and  assets  have  grown  to  $7 
million.  The  School  Is  chartered  by  the  state 
of  Wisconsin  and  Is  governed  by  a  nonprofit, 
nonstock,  corporation  of  83  businessmen  and 
Industrialists  headed  by  Ch.  Fred  F.  Loock. 
President.  Allen  Bradley  Co.  Student  services 
are  the  finest  and  most  complete  including 
counseling,  health,  housing,  loans,  scholar- 
ships, financial  aids,  part-time  employment 
and  full-time  placement. 

Degrees  are  available  in  tho  following  en- 
gineering and  engineering  technology 
courses:  Computer,  Electrical  Power.  Archi- 
tectural Engineering,  Electronic  Conununlca- 
tions.  Air  Conditioning,  Building  Construc- 
tion Technology,  Fluid  Power.  Industrial 
Engineering,  Internal  Combustion  Engines. 
Metallurgical.  Welding,  and  Chemical  Pro- 
duction. General  courses  Include  Economics. 
Industrial  Psychology,  Marketing,  Manage- 
ment. Accounting.  Industrial  Relations,  Fi- 
nance, Engineering  Graphics,  Languages. 
Speech,  Logic,  Ethics,  Business  Law,  and 
Creative  Thinking.  And  many  more. 

RESEARCH 

For  over  32  years  Milwaukee  School  of  En- 
gineering has  been  a  primary  contributor  to 
the  advancement  of  Industrial  research.  Or- 
ganized m  1935  the  MSOE  Industrial  Re- 
search Institute  has  conducted  continuous 
research  projects  In  engineering  and  aUled 
fields  to  provide  training  for  industrial  sci- 
entists and  engineers.  This  Institute  serves 
as  an  experimental  station  for  industrial  re- 
search investigation  In  applied  engineering 


and  as  a  clearing  house  on  specific  scientific 
Information. 

Similarly,  but  In  more  specific  areas  of  In- 
dustrial application,  the  Institute  of  Leather 
Technology  and  the  Fluid  Power  Institute 
provide  the  most  modern  and  the  most  com- 
plete facilities  for  advanced  areiis  of  educa- 
tion and  research.  The  MSOE.  Computa- 
tion Center  serves  the  dual  purpose  In  both 
educational  and  industrial  research  programs 
and  Is  available  to  industry  and  business  for 
sponsored  projects.  Most  recent  of  this  type 
of  addition  Is  the  Institute  For  Non  De- 
structive Testing  put  Into  operation  In  the 
fall  of  last  year.  This  new  department  will, 
in  addition  to  adding  a  two  year  program  in 
Non  Destructive  Testing  Technology  and  Ra- 
diology to  the  curriculum,  open  new  vista* 
of  noti-destruct-test  research  and  consulta- 
tion to  Industry  tlirough  sponsored  confer- 
ences and  seminars. 

So  the  Werwath  tradition  of  developing 
the  vital  commodity  of  the  educated  human 
mind  continues  in  rising  tempo  and  in  phase 
with  the  accelerating  demands  of  today's 
.  .  .  and  tomorrow's  .  .  .  industrial  and 
economic  complex  Under  the  direction  of 
Karl  O.  Werwath,  president  of  the  Institu- 
tion since  the  death  of  his  father,  founder 
Oscar  Werwath,  in  1948.  the  school  has  virtu- 
ally doubled  annual  enrollmenta,  materially 
enlarged  the  faculty,  staff  and  physical  facili- 
ties and  Increased  assets  by  seven  fold.  And 
while  the  basic  philosophy  of  developing  the 
superior  mind  through  the  use  of  superior 
means  remains  the  keystone  of  the  entire 
educational  structure,  a  new  dimension  in 
the  process  of  learning  Is  taking  on  Im- 
portance and  momentum  both  by  plan  and 
by  necessity. 

CONTINXiING    EDUCATION 

More  truly  than  ever  before,  If  you  don't 
keep  going  ahead  you  start  going  backwards. 
This  Is  particularly  and  vitally  true  In  terms 
of  education  and  In  recognition  of  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  the  continuous  further  devel- 
opment of  the  already  educated  btisinessman 
and  industrialist,  M.S.O.E.  began  a  program 
of  accelerated  continuing  education  25  years 
ago.  Today  the  benefits  of  this  penetrating 
analyses  of  future  needs  are  tangible  In 
multiple  form  as  three  basic  types  of  pro- 
gram in  continuing  education  are  available 
to  the  man  .and  the  organization)  who  rec- 
ognizes the  Imperative  demand  of  keeping 
up  with  the  state  of  the  art  In  his  particular 
fields  of  activity.  These  three  basic  types  of 
program  are: 

Supervisory  and  management  for  the 
Individual 
Here,  on  a  regular  one-evenlng-a-week 
basis.  Individuals  from  many  areas  of  busi- 
ness and  Industry  meet  In  groups  to  learn 
Improved  methods  of  handling  typical  and 
general  supervisory  and  management  prob- 
lems In  this  type  of  program  a  selection  of 
specific  technical  subject  matter  particular 
to  the  Individual's  needs  are  elective.  Credits 
are  applicable  to  degree. 

Special  company  programs 
For  corporate  groups,  these  programs  are 
custom  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
particular  firm.  Courses  may  include  both 
technical  and  supervisory  subjects  and  may 
be  presented  In  seminar  form  or  In  pre- 
scribed weekly  meetings.  Such  special  com- 
pany programs  have  already  been  developed 
In  the  are.^s  of  physics,  chemistry,  standard 
costs  for  manufacturing,  metallurgy,  weld- 
ing, statistical  control,  maiertals  testing, 
basic  economics  and  engineering  graphics. 
Selected  subjects  and  degree  programs 
Here  the  businessman-student  can  choose 
an  individual  subject  or  series  of  subjecu  In 
a  particular  field,  earning  a  subject  or  course 
certificate  upon  completion.  This  type  of  pro- 
gram can  be  continued  to  the  completion  of 
a  Degree  of  Associate  in  Industrial  Manage- 
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ment  and.  In  addition,  credits  earned  In  the 
physical  sciences  may  be  applied  to  a  Bach- 
elor of  Science  degree.  Programs  leading  to 
the  degree*  of  Master  of  Science  in  fluid 
power  engineering  and  in  engineering  man- 
agement are  also  offered. 

Here  In  Wisconsin  are  trained  and  edu- 
cated the  men  and  women  of  key  reeponsl- 
blllty  m  the  ninnlng  of  the  machinery  of 
the  world. 

Have  you  taken  the  time  recently  to  ex- 
amine and  evaluate  your  own  Individual. 
and  corporate,  continuing  education  needs? 

During  this  period  Karl  Werwath  achieved, 
among  many  other  awards,  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  member  of  the  American 
Society  For  Engineering  Education  to  re- 
ceive both  the  Jamee  H.  McGraw  Award  for 
Outstanding  Contribution  to  Development 
of  Technical  Institution  Education  and  the 
Arthur  L.  WUllston  Award  for  the  Publica- 
tion of  Literature  on  Technical  Institution 
Education. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  in22>  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <S,  2388'  to  provide  an 
Improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  moved 
to  strike  title  n  from  the  pending  bill. 
8.  2388,  the  1987  amendments  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  and  later  of- 
fered a  motion  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  recommitting  the  bill  to  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
with  instructions  to  strike  title  n. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered. 
Mr.  President,  will.  If  adopted,  change 
the  instructions  in  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. It  removes  the  requirement  that 
title  n  be  stricken. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  ef- 
fect of  this  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  be  to  change  the  Instructions  of 
the  motion  to  recommit.  It  removes  the 
requirement  that  title  n  be  stricken.  In- 
stead, the  amendment  instructs  the  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee  to 
report  back  the  bill,  S.  2388,  forthwith 
with  the  following  changes  in  title  n. 

First.  Instead  of  a  2-year  program  to- 


taling $2.8  billion,  the  authorization 
would  be  limited  to  $875  million  until 
expended. 

Second.  A  provision  would  be  added 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  giving 
priority  for  jobs  under  all  parts  of  title 
II  to  eligible  persons  who  are  heads  of 
families.  By  heads  of  families,  we  mean 
a  person  who  contributes  more  than  one- 
half  the  support  of  one  or  more  other 
persons. 

Third.  A  provision  would  be  added 
which  would  earmark  not  less  than  10 
percent  nor  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
$875  million  authorization  to  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the  purpose  of 
expanding  the  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act  of  1962. 

Finally,  a  provision  for  reserving  from 
$100  to  $300  million  for  use  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  as  incentive  for  private  in- 
dustry to  engage  in  job  training  pro- 
grams would  be  included.  The  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
private  industry  for  employee  training 
expenses  of  an  employer. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  discuss  each  of 
these  provisions  in  some  detail  and  then 
explain,  why  with  these  changes,  title  II 
of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1967  is  acceptable  to  me, 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  amend- 
ment, the  authorization  for  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  title  II  would 
only  be  for  1  year.  The  total  authoriza- 
tion for  1  year  has  been  cut  by  $500 
million.  I  have  not  suggested  a  greater 
reduction  because  the  need  for  jobs  and 
job  training  is  pressing  and  grave.  The 
expense,  although  great,  Is  justifiable  be- 
cause by  training  and  retraining  men,  we 
are  investing  in  their  future  productivity 
and  contributing  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation.  By  creating  jobs  for  those  who 
cannot  be  trained,  we  are  enabling  peo- 
ple to  have  self-respect  and  to  at  least 
earn  a  living  rather  than  merely  receive 
welfare. 

However,  Mr,  President,  this  is  a  large 
program  involving  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Rather  than  to  authorize  it  for 
2  years,  I  think  it  might  be  worthwhile 
to  reevaluate  effects  of  the  various  parts 
in  1  year's  time  and  perhaps  make  some 
changes  in  programs  before  expending 
additional  funds. 

One  of  the  objections  I  have  had  to 
the  programs  already  created  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  that  they 
have  not  been  properly  examined,  and 
once  established,  we  have  been  reluctant 
to  cut  them  back  much  less  to  eradicate 
them.  Let  us  not  make  the  same  mistake 
with  the  Goliath  of  an  employment  act. 
By  authorizing  expenditures  for  1  year, 
we  commit  ourselves  to  an  examination 
and  reevaluatlon  next  year.  We  retain 
flexibility. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  some  3  million  able-bodied  Ameri- 
cans are  for  the  most  part  unemployed. 
In  addition,  there  are  some  5  million 
Americans  who  work  for  less  than  the 
minimum  wage. 

The  cost  of  providing  merely  the  3 
million  with  jobs  at  the  minimum  wage 
has  been  estimated  at  $12  billion  an- 
nually. Obviously  at  this  juncture  we  are 
not  able  to  expend  such  a  vast  sum  of 
money.  But  who  is  to  decide  which  of 
these  people  is  to  receive  either  job  train- 


ing or  public  service  jobs  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  others? 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  limited  authorization  that  priority 
be  given  to  one  particular  group  of  Amer- 
icans; namely,  the  head  of  the  family. 

Garth  L.  Mangxun,  in  a  paper  entitled 
"Government  as  Employer  of  Last  Re- 
sort," presents  some  excellent  reasons  for 
giving  priority  to  heads  of  families.  He 
states  that  there  need  to  be  more  pro- 
grams offering  job  opportunities  for 
youths  under  20,  but  notes  that  out-of- 
school,  out-of-work  youths  are  not  often 
always  attracted  by  minimum  wage 
make-work  jobs  or  motivated  to  retrain 
in  them.  Basic  education  and  training 
are  far  more  important  for  them.  He 
goes  on  to  say : 

A  little  over  one  half  of  the  long-term  un- 
employed men  and  one-fourth  of  the  long- 
term  unemployed  women  In  1966  were 
married  family  heads.  So  were  60  per  cent 
of  the  out  of  the  labor  force  males  and  half 
of  the  Involuntary  part-time  workers.  Limit- 
ing the  employment  guarantee  to  family 
heads  would  therefore  be  a  defensible  Initial 
approach. 

Family  heads.  Mangum  presumes, 
would  be  more  motivated  to  remain  in 
jobs,  especially  if  training  were  provided. 

By  giving  priority  to  family  heads,  we 
provide  the  out-of-work  fathers  or 
mothers  with  children  an  opportunity 
to  regain  both  self-sufiQciency  and  self- 
esteem.  In  this  way,  a  better  family  en- 
vironment can  be  encouraged  which  will 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  children 
who  will  be  tomorrow's  providers.  The 
concept  of  the  family  is  basic  to  our  so- 
ciety and  whatever  we  can  do  to  uphold 
the  integrity  of  that  institution  will  con- 
tribute to  the  well  being  of  all  of  our 
citizens  and  our  Nation.  There  is  increas- 
ing evidence  that  a  broken  home  is  detri- 
mental to  children.  It  inhibits  the  learn- 
ing process  and  perhaps  contributes  to 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Thus,  by  giving  priority  to  heads  of 
families,  the  older  generation  is  directly 
benefited  and  the  younger  generation 
receives  indirect  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  section  of 
my  proposed  amendment  which  I  would 
like  to  discuss  in  part  C,  authorization 
for  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act.  In  essence,  this  section  requires 
that  not  less  than  10  percent  or  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  funds  authorized 
for  title  n  must  be  used  through  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962. 

I  have  earmarked  this  proportion  of 
the  funds  for  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First.  I  believe  that  it  is 
the  most  effective  training  program  in 
existence  today.  Second,  it  can  easily. 
and.  In  fact,  needs  to  be  expanded.  Fi- 
nally, it  can  be  incorporated  into  the 
t>T3e  of  comprehensive  manpower  and 
training  approach  which  I  have  been 
advocating. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  has  been  widely  acclaimed 
because  of  its  flexibility  and  because  of 
its  achievements.  Secretary  Willard 
Wirtz.  speaking  at  hearings  before  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Manpower    in    1965,    cited    the    "basic 
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soundness  of  training  programs  under 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act "  and  recommended  that  the  act  be 
put  on  a  more  permanent  basis.  He  said: 
The  effectiveness  of  an  active  manpower 
policy  as  carried  out  under  the  MDTA  Is  now 
clear  from  the  record  of  proven  experience. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  training  and  re- 
training of  unemployed  workers  Is  a  sound 
social  and  financial  Investment. 

In  1966,  Congress  enacted  substantial 
amendments,  demonstrating  that  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
was  a  •■living,  changing  law"  with  "flexi- 
bility and  capacity  to  adapt  quickly  to 
changing  needs."  The  amendments  sub- 
stantially changed  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Traimng  Act  to  make  it  more 
effective  an  instrument  for  combating 
unemployment  among  the  poor. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  was  redirected  in  1966  to- 
ward the  poor,  by  specifying  that  65  per- 
cent of  the  training  effort  would  be  "per- 
son-oriented" or  directed  toward  the 
reclamation  of  hardcore  unemployed, 
me  groups  which  were  to  receive  the 
greatest  attention  were  enumerated. 
They  included:  "culturally  impoverished 
and  poorly  educated  youth,  the  unem- 
ployed of  middle  age  or  older,  minority 
groups,  persons  with  low  educational  at- 
tainment, the  long-term  unemployed, 
and  the  rural  poor." 

Further,  in  1966,  the  on-tlie-job  train- 
ing component  of  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  was  expanded. 
In  fiscal  year  1967.  the  on-the-job  train- 
ing program  will  constitute  50  percent 
of  all  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  training.  This  is  a  vast  in- 
crease from  1963.  when  the  on-the-job 
training  portion  of  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  was  only  6  per- 
cent. In  addition,  participation  by  pri- 
vate industry  has  increased.  In  1963 
only  400  businesses  were  involved,  while 
today  over  2.000  are  involved. 

VALUE     OF     MANPOWER     DEVELOPMENT     AND 
TRAINING    ACT 

The  amended  act  has  been  highly 
praised.  Sar  Levitan  in  a  paper  entitled, 
■Alternative  Approaches  to  Manpower 
Policies,"  states: 

During  Its  five  years  of  operation,  MDTA 
has  demonstrated  its  effectiveness.  Available 
studies,  though  limited.  Indicate  that  bene- 
fits exceed  costs:  and  the  program  has  proven 
adaptable  to  changing  policy  goals  and  labor 
market  conditions. 

Stephen  Kurzman,  in  a  paper  entitled 
"Private  Enterprise  Participation  in  the 
Antipoverty  Program  "  concludes  that: 

On-The-Job  Training  stimulated  by  the 
cost  reimbursement  treatment  method  under 
the  MDT  Act  appears  to  be  a  highly  effec- 
tive tool  for  training  and  placing  the  unem- 
ployed and  under-employed  In  satisfying 
jobs. 

Available  statistics  substantiate  the 
fact  that  both  institutional  and  on-the- 
job  training  components  are  relatively 
successful  in  placing  graduates  in  jobs. 
Institutional  trainees  averaged  73.6  p>er- 
cent  initial  placement  over  the  first  3 
years  and  on-the-job  training  averaged 
93.1  percent  initial  placement.  Both  of 
these  figures  contrast  favorably  with  50 
percent  of  all  those  public  assistance  re- 
cipients who  entered  work  training  and 


experience  programs  only  to  return  to 
welfare  roles  upon  completion  of  the 
program. 

Prof.  Garth  Mangum,  In  an  interview 
recently,  stated  that  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  enrollees  than  he  had 
thought  were  actually  extremely  disad- 
vantaged. He  declared  he  had  evidence 
that  one-half  of  the  family  heads  in 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  had  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a 
year  when  they  entered  the  program. 

Manjxjwer  Development  and  Training 
Act  has  been  very  successful  in  both 
meeting  particular  skill  shortages  and  in 
establishing  skill  ladders.  It  has  allevi- 
ated skill  shortages  in  jobs  which  require 
less  than  2  years  of  training  and  has 
made  significant  contributions  In  the 
fields  of  machine  operators,  welders, 
motor  vehicle  mechanics,  and  body  re- 
pairmen, secretaries,  and  draftsmen. 

The  on-the-job  training  part  of  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
has  been  particularly  successful  in  meet- 
ing skill  shortages.  The  President's  man- 
power report  to  Congress  describes  one 
such  example: 

The  OJT  program  in  the  tool  and  die  In- 
dustry is  an  outstanding  example  of  this 
industry-Government  approach  to  a  skill 
shortage  situation.  Since  early  1964.  a  project 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
conducted  by  the  National  Tool.  Die,  and 
Precision  Machining  Association  has  pro- 
vided opportunities  for  preapprentlceshlp  or 
apprenticeship  entry  training  for  unem- 
plcyed  persons  as  tool  and  die  makers  and 
machinists.  The  project  was  so  successful 
that  in  March  1966  the  Department  extended 
it  to  provide  training  for  1800  workers, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  trainees  under 
the  project  to  nearly  3000. 

The  same  report  gives  two  examples  of 
programs  which  are  particularly  success- 
ful in  upgrading  the  skills  of  workers, 
many  of  whom  are  disadvantaged : 

For  example,  under  a  national  agreement 
with  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  of  America,  1,000  Journeymen 
are  to  be  given  training  which  will  upgrade 
their  skills,  and  2.000  unemployed  men  are 
to  be  trained  as  carpenter  apprentices.  About 
half  the  trainees  will  receive  preapprentlce- 
shlp training  in  a  coupled  project  and  the 
other  half  will  enter  apprenticeship  directly. 
The  employers  will  receive  on-the-job  train- 
ing assistance  for  26  weeks  of  the  four-year 
apprenticeship  term. 

The  same  pattern  l.t  seen  in  a  major  pilot 
project,  launched  early  in  1967  In  New  "Vork 
City,  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  2.500  employed 
workers.  The  four  major  unions  and  indus- 
trial leaders  involved  are  committed  to  filling 
the  vacated  less  skilled  jobs  with  entry  work- 
ers drawn  from  minority  groups  and  the 
ranks  of  disadvantaged  and  long-term  un- 
employed. 

Because  of  the  facts  which  I  have 
cited,  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  has  been  an  ef- 
fective and  highly  successful  program. 
Obviously,  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
expand  .'^uch  a  program.  However,  we 
must  first  consider  whether  or  not  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  program  can  easily  be  expanded  to 
the  degree  to  which  I  recommend. 

I  believe  that  it  can  be  expanded. 
Stephen  Kurzman.  in  his  report  which  I 
quoted  earlier,  stated: 


The  present  level  of  the  on-the-job  train- 
ing program  Is  .  .  .  both  highly  fortuitous 
and  considerably  lower  than  its  apparent 
potential. 

A  noted  authority  in  the  job  training 
field  who  has  been  intensively  studying 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  around  the  coimtry.  contin- 
ually asked  the  question;  "Given  your 
present  capacity,  how  much  could  you 
expand  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Traimng  Act  immediately?"  He  reported 
that  he  never  was  given  any  figure  less 
than  double,  saying: 

They  have  people  who  are  available  In 
general  to  go  Into  the  program  and  they 
have  the  capability  in  general  to  expand  It 
very  rapidly.  But  nobody  has  made  that 
kind  of  proposal  for  MDTA. 

I  am  making  that  kind  of  proix)sal, 
Mr.  President. 

I  have  indicated  that  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  has  been 
successful,  and  I  have  quoted  several  au- 
thorities who  believe  that  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Traimng  Act  can  and 
should  be  expanded.  These  facts  alone 
justify  my  inclusion  of  10  percent  to 
20  percent  delegation  of  title  II  funds  to 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  However,  there  is  still  another  rea- 
son why  it  is  Important  to  expand  this 
program. 

Last  week,  when  I  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate, I  spoke  of  the  desperate  need  for  a 
coordinated,  comprehensive  approach  to 
the  problems  of  poverty.  I  indicated  that 
this  kind  of  approach  was  particularly 
imperative  with  regard  to  unemployment 
and  underemployment  problems  In 
order  to  alleviate  the  recent  piecemeal 
efforts. 

In  order  to  be  tnily  comprehensive,  a 
job  training  program  must  treat  the 
multiple  ills  of  the  disadvantaged  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  person  The 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  with  the  enactment  of  the  1966 
amendments  began  to  supply  supportive 
services — namely,  medical  services  to  en- 
rollees. Increased  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  necessity  for  reclaiming 
individuals  as  well  as  merely  training 
them.  The  Pi-esident's  manpower  re- 
port to  Congress  notes  that — 

with  the  funds  available,  the  target  set 
for  fiscal  year  1965  was  training  for  250.000 
individuals — a  reduction  from  the  275.000 
total  for  the  previous  year,  since  It  was  rec- 
ognized that  the  new-  emphasis  on  the  dis- 
advantaged would  require  more  intensive 
effort  with  many  individual  trainees.  Train- 
ing emphasis  was  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween institutional  and  on-the-job  training, 
and  special  attention  was  to  be  given  to  en- 
listing greater  assistance  from  Industry  In 
training  for  upgrading  and  in  providing  op- 
portunity for  the  disadvantaged, 

It  was  recognized  that  no  sharp  dividing 
line  could  In  fact  be  drawn  between  the  two 
aspects  of  the  training  program — human  rec- 
lamation and  the  remedy  of  skill  shortages. 

I  have  noted  time  and  time  again.  Mr 
President,  that  there  is  much  duplicity 
and  overlap  in  job  training  programs.  I 
believe,  however,  that  if  the  best  pro- 
grams can  be  expanded,  some  of  the  in- 
effectual ones  can  be  phased  out.  Then 
perhaps  we  can  coordinate  the  remaining 
ones.  Sar  Levitan.  in  •'Poverty  and  Hu- 
man Resources  Abstract"  of  September- 
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October  1966  decries  this  lack  of  Integra- 
tion: 

The  fragmentation  of  federalljr  supported 
training  programa  assumes  crucial  signifi- 
cance when  the  impact  upon  clientele  Is 
considered.  .  . . 

The  defects  of  the  present  system  have  be- 
come particularly  pronounced  as  labor 
shortages  develop  in  an  Increasing  number 
of  communities  and  occupations.  In  a  looser 
labor  market,  when  Jobs  are  scarcer,  a  train- 
ing program  may  become  a  holding  operation. 
But  In  the  present  labor  market,  as  the  de- 
mand for  labor  Intensifies,  the  training  pro- 
grams should  become  an  Integral  part  of 
labor  supply,  as  activities  of  the  training 
programs  are  Increasingly  a  concern  of 
broader  sections  of  the  population. 

An  increased  emphasis  on  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  and  its 
endorsement  and  inclusion  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  could  perhaps  be 
a  step  in  the  integration  process. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  have  stated 
time  and  time  again  that  the  poverty  war 
cannot  be  won  by  the  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment alone.  The  involvement  and 
participation  of  all  segments  of  the  com- 
munity must  be  sought.  On-the-job 
training  in  particular  encourages  the 
participation  of  private  industry.  An  ex- 
panded Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  program  along  with  the  en- 
actment of  the  human  investment  pro- 
visions of  my  amendment  could  achieve 
this  to  a  large  degree.  The  combination 
of  these  two  approaches  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  many,  including  the  Presi- 
dents  manpower  report,  which  stated: 

Various  methods  or  combinations  of 
methods  of  Government  financial  assistance 
for  privately  administered  training  programs 
have  been  proposed.  MDTA  on-the-job  train- 
ing, for  example,  provides  one  form  of  cur- 
rent assistance  which  has  been  highly 
successful,  although  on  a  limited  scale. 
Large-scale  expansion  of  this  program  might 
constitute  one  approach  to  the  problem. 
Other  suggested  approaches  would  involve 
incentives  such  as  special  taxes  coupled  with 
tax  credits  for  business  expenditures  in  con- 
nection with  on-the-job  training  programs. 

Mr.  President,  only  290.000  of  the  3 
million  Americans  who  are  unemployed 
are  currently  being  reached  by  Federal 
manpower  and  training  program;;.  Ob- 
viously, this  is  insufficient  performance 
if  we  really  want  t^  win  the  war  against 
poverty. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  this  insufficient  per- 
formance is  that  we  have  failed  to  sig- 
nificantly Involve  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz, 
in  a  statement  submitted  to  our  commit- 
tee, acknowledged  this  deficiency  when 
he  said: 

The  most  underdeveloped  aspect  of  the 
manpower  program  (Eind  possibly  tiie  poverty 
program  as  wellt  involves  the  jxnentlal  for 
Increased  private  participation 

In  April  of  this  year  the  manpower 
report  of  the  President  also  recognized 
this  difficulty  when  it  stated: 

If  the  enormous  occupational  training  task 
which  wUI  face  the  Nation  during  the  next 
several  years  is  to  be  succesafullv  accom- 
plished, greater  Government- Industry  effort 
in  the  area  of  skills  training  will  be  required. 
Basic  issues  should  t>e  Jointly  examined — 
such  as  the  better  coordination  and  division 
of  training  responsibility  between  private  In- 
dustry. Government,  and  the  educational 
system:  the  ne«d  for  broad  planning  and  co- 


ordination of  the  Nation's  total  training 
effort:  and  the  poBsiblllty  and  dealrabUlty  of 
financial  assistance  to  employers  to  help 
them  continue  to  carry  the  largest  share  of 
the  training  burden. 

But,  Mr.  President,  a  mere  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  greater  Govern- 
ment-industry effort  is  needed  is  not 
enough.  Our  poor  performance  in  the 
area  of  skills  training  points  up  the  need 
for  substantially  greater  participation  by 
industry.  We  in  Congress  must  enact 
legislation  which  will  stimulate  private 
industry  to  increase  job  training  for  un- 
employed or  low  Income  Americans. 

It  was  with  this  need  in  mind  that  I, 
together  with  120  other  Republicans, 
sponsored  the  Human  Investment  Act. 
Unfortunately,  legislative  action  on  the 
Human  Investment  Act  has  been  delayed 
primarily  because  of  its  pro\Hsion  for  a 
general  Lax  credit  incentive.  Apparently 
the  tax  credit  is  alien  to  the  philosophy 
which  presupposes  the  need  for  direct 
Federal  control  over  all  Government- 
subsidized  manpower  training  programs. 

Since  I  believe  the  need  for  a  substan- 
tially Increased  effort  in  manpower  train- 
ing Is  now  acute.  I  have  made  an  effort 
in  this  amendment  to  set  aside  philo- 
sophical disagreements  over  the  tax 
credit  approach.  Consequently,  I  have 
modified  the  human  investment  ap- 
proach to  remove  the  tax  credit  feature. 

Even  with  this  modification.  I  believe 
the  human  investment  approach  repre- 
sents a  major  step  forward.  It  offers  pos- 
sibilities for  widespread  involvement  by 
private  industry. 

Primarily,  Mr.  President,  the  human 
investment  approach  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  job  training  under  the  di- 
rect auspices  of  private  industry  is  gen- 
erally preferable  to  institutional  training 
conducted  by  Government.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  why  I  believe  this 
premise  is  sound 

First,  job  training  by  private  industry 
minimizes  the  necessity  for  Government 
intervention  and  regulation  in  the  econ- 
omy. The  Government  does  not  need  to 
get  into  the  business  of  screening  instruc- 
tors, determining  curriculum,  supporting 
trainees,  and  other  such  appendages  of 
Goverimient-run  programs,  beyond  the 
point  of  assuring  that  useful  training  is. 
in  fact,  being  imparted  by  the  employer. 

Federal-State  complications,  elaborate 
placement  procedures,  and  general  ad- 
ministrative problems  are  largely  avoid- 
ed. It  is  interesting  in  this  connection 
to  note  that  the  British  Government, 
faced  with  the  identical  problem  in  1963. 
chose  to  promote  job  training  through 
private  industi-y  instead  of  setting  up  an 
elaborate  Government -operated  pro- 
gram 

Second,  the  great  majority  of  those 
trained  by  private  business  are  actually 
employees  on  the  payroll.  A  number  of 
studies,  notably  that  by  Prof,  Richard 
Cloward  of  Columbia  University's  School 
of  Social  Work,  reported  in  the  January 
1965  issue  of  American  Child,  have 
shown  that  the  motivation  of  an  un- 
skilled and  unemployed  person  to  com- 
plete a  training  program  bears  a  differ- 
ent relation  to  his  perceived  chance  for 
obtaining  employment  promptly  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  training. 

Much  of  the  dropout  problem  in  such 


institutional  programs  as  the  Job  Corps 
and  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  are  traceable  to  a  sense  of 
discouragement  and  uncertainty  felt  by 
the  trainee  ■with  respect  to  his  job 
chEinces  after  training.  When  the  trainee 
has  been  positively  assured  that  he  will 
be  hired  for  a  given  job  if  he  satisfac- 
torily completes  the  training,  the  chances 
that  he  will  abandon  the  program  de- 
crease drastically. 

One  of  the  most  pitiful  spectacles  to 
me.  Mr.  President,  is  the  spectacle  of  a 
man  who  has  completed  a  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  institu- 
tional program,  only  to  find  that  there 
are  no  job  openings  for  him  In  his  area. 
When  private  firms  are  responsible  for 
the  training,  however,  the  trainee  is  al- 
most invariably  either  hired  at  the  be- 
ginning or  given  a  firm  promise  of 
employment  when  his  training  is  com- 
plete. This  point  has  been  driven  home 
ably  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Hutcheson,  general 
president  of  the  Carpenter's  Union,  in  his 
editorial  in  the  February  1966  issue  of 
the  Carpenter.  Mr.  Hutchinson  writes : 

A  realistic  approach  to  training  programs 
ought  to  be  a  fundamental  part  of  the  gov- 
ernments attitude  toward  eliminating  pov- 
erty Any  program  undertaken  ought  to  be 
based  on  a  reasonable  assumption  that  there 
will  be  a  place  for  a  youngster  when  he  has 
completed  his  training.  Any  other  approach 
Is  neither  fair  to  the  youngster,  to  the  indus- 
try, or  to  the  nation. 

I  believe  it  is  Indisputably  true  that 
private  industry  people,  far  more  than 
the  Government  or  institutional  person- 
nel, know  where  and  what  the  jobs  will 
be. 

Third,  when  private  industry  trains 
a  man  it  invests  in  him.  That  investment 
is  made  with  the  expectation  that  the 
trainee  can  contribute  to  the  company's 
productivity  as  an  employee  following 
training — else  it  would  be  difficult  to 
justify  the  expense  to  the  stockholder. 
Thus  there  is  a  built-in  bias  in  favor  of 
the  employer  giving  top  quality  train- 
ing, carefully  designed  to  prepare  the 
trainee  for  a  position  for  which  a  worker 
is  needed. 

It  woiild  make  little  sense  for  a  firm 
to  train  men  and  women  as  a  public 
service  project,  and  then  see  its  invest- 
ment wasted  t)ecause  the  company  has 
no  appropriate  job  openings.  Speaking 
on  this  point,  Prof.  William  Faunce  of 
the  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  Cen- 
ter of  Michigan  State  University  has 
said: 

A  retraining  program  which  did  not  in- 
volve retraining  with  respect  to  specific  Job 
op)enlngs  is  not  a  meaningful  retraining 
program 

Here  training  by  private  industry'  has 
a  great  advantage  over  solely  Govern- 
ment-run programs. 

Fourth,  the  instructors  in  on-the-job 
training  programs  are  directly  involved 
in  the  latest  day-to-day  developments 
in  the  field.  Unlike  instructors  in  schools, 
they  are  in  the  forefront  of  innovation 
and  technological  change,  and  thus  can 
give,  by  and  large,  more  up-to-date  in- 
struction to  trainees. 

Fifth,  private  industry  can  train 
workers  en  the  latest  models  of  machines 
without  necessarily  investing  in  new 
equipment   for   the  purpose.  Faced   by 


the  rapid  pace  of  innovation  in  many 
traimng  fields,  schools  too  often  are 
left  with  the  choice  between  trying  to 
train  people  on  obsolete  equipment  or 
obtaining  new  equipment,  with  a  result- 
ing increase  in  the  cost  of  the  training 
program.  This  fact  accounts  for  a  large 
part  of  the  cost  savings  that  can  be 
realized  by  utilizing  the  resources  of 
private  industry  for  job  training. 

Sixth,  by  training  the  trainee  in  the 
context  of  an  actual  job  situation,  pri- 
vate industry  provides  a  more  realistic 
preparation  for  continued  employment. 
The  trainee  is  spared  the  problem  of 
making  what  may  be  a  difficult  adjust- 
ment from  a  simulated  to  an  actual  work- 
site. To  many  trainees  at  the  bottom 
end  of  the  ladder,  the  prospect  of  reg- 
ular employment  with  a  company  is  a 
strange  and  bewildering  experience.  To 
have  to  adjust  to  this  situation  at  the 
moment  of  maximum  subconscious  anx- 
iety— just  when  training  in  an  institu- 
tional program  has  been  completed — 
puts  an  additional  psychological  burden 
on  the  worker,  which  may  be  reflected 
in  poor  performance. 

This  factor  docs  not  apply,  of  course, 
in  the  case  of  longtime  workers  who  are 
merely  changing  from  one  line  of  em- 
ployment to  another  via  retraining.  In 
the  case  of  a  hard-core  unemployed  per- 
son, however,  it  merits  consideration. 

Seventh,  on-the-job  training  has  con- 
clusively proven  to  be  more  economical 
than  the  equivalent  institutional  train- 
ing. Experience  of  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training  in  comparing 
per  hour  costs  of  trainees  in  institutional 
and  in  on-the-job  training  programs 
shows  that  where  the  average  cost  of 
the  former  runs  over  $5  per  hour,  the 
latter  cost  the  taxpayer  only  55  cents 
per  hour.  Even  when  the  wage  of  the 
trainee,  paid  by  the  employer,  is  added 
on,  it  is  still  obvious  that  the  on-the-job 
programs  are  more  than  twice  as  eco- 
nomical as  the  school  programs. 

Indeed.  Labor  Secretary  Wirtz,  in 
reply  to  my  question  submitted  at  a  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Subcommittee  hear- 
ing last  February,  stated: 

There  Is  considerable  economy  In  on  the 
Job  training  over  institutional  training.  The 
average  cost  per  trainee  in  on  the  Job  train- 
ing is  approximately  one  tlUrd  that  of  the 
average  total  cost  of  Institutional  training. 

At  the  same  time  he  presented  new 
figures  from  calendar  year  1965  experi- 
ence, showing  the  average  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  of  on-the-job  traimng  pro- 
grams to  be  S26  per  week  per  trainee, 
while  the  cost  of  institutional  training 
ran  about  $60  per  week  per  trainee.  Even 
though  the  two  types  of  training  are  not 
directly  comparable  without  some  quali- 
fication, it  is  still  clear  that  from  a  tax- 
payer's point  of  view,  training  on  the  job 
means  money  saved. 

Eighth,  on-the-job  training  is  adapt- 
able to  any  size  training  class  and  to 
any  location,  urban  or  rural.  Institutional 
classes  are  limited  to  minimum  numbers 
which  may  not  exceed  the  required  niun- 
ber  of  workers  in  a  given  occupation. 
Institutional  facilities  are  not  often 
available  at  all  in  rural  areas:  private 
business,  however,  can  design  programs 
for  even  one  trainee — small  firms  with 
one  apprentice  In  training  are  not  un- 


common. In  fact,  as  of  spring  1962,  more 
than  half  of  the  apprentices  surveyed  In 
a  national  survey  conducted  by  the  Labor 
Department  were  employed  in  establish- 
ments with  fewer  than  100  workers. 

Industry,  as  well  as  imemployed  and 
low  income  persons,  would  greatly  bene- 
fit from  the  human  investment  approach. 
My  amendment  would  provide  an  incen- 
tive to  private  industry  for  improving  its 
manpower  efficiency  and  to  fulfill  its 
social  obligations. 

Many  businessmen  are  faced  with  em- 
ployee inefficiencies  because  they  can- 
not affoid  the  total  cost  of  adequate  job 
training  or  retraining.  This  amendment 
would  provide  enough  incentive  for  many 
businessmen  to  intensify  training  pro- 
grams thus  increasing  business  efficiency. 

Equally  important,  severe  manpower 
shortages  plaguing  many  f>arts  of  the 
country  could  be  eased.  New  York  State, 
for  one,  has  suffered  severely  from  skill 
shortages.  According  to  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  8,  1967,  State  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Earl  W.  Bridges  report- 
ed alarming  shortages  of  skilled  person- 
nel in  a  number  of  areas,  including 
skilled  and  semiskilled  trades.  In  doing 
so  he  aimoimced  the  formation  of  a  spe- 
cial ad  hoc  committee  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate to  survey  the  manpower  problem  and 
recommend  means  for  its  solution. 

LABOR    SHORTAGE    NOW 

Sylvia  Porter,  the  well-known  finan- 
cial columnist,  reports  in  her  column  of 
January  12,  1967,  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  Free 
Press: 

So  severe  are  some  skiU  shortages,  in  fact, 
that  corporations,  schools  and  t;overnment 
agencies  are  now  raiding  each  other  to  fill 
Job  openings,  paying  bonuses  of  up  to  8300 
to  employees  who  can  deliver  new  job  re- 
cruits, scouring  Canada  and  Europe  for  em- 
ployees. 

Miss  Porter  concludes: 

The  basic,  long  term  answer  to  skill  short- 
ages can  only  be  drastically  improved  and 
Increased  vocational  education  and  Job  train- 
ing by  private  industry  ns  well  as  Cy  govern- 
ment agencies 

Industry  could  not  only  prosper  eco- 
nomically from  this  amendment,  but  also 
better  fulfill  its  social  obligations.  In  re- 
cent months  we  have  all  sensed  a  will- 
ingness by  many  businessmen  to  become 
involved  in  the  war  on  poverty.  In  Roch- 
ester. N.Y..  for  example.  I  understand 
businessmen  have  agreed  to  provide  jobs 
for  over  2.000  unemployed.  These  busi- 
nesses have  carried  out  obligations  to 
society  without  sub.sidies  or  monetary  in- 
centives. Ho'.vever.  realistically  we  can- 
not expect  all  businesses  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Rochester  busine.ssmen  with- 
out some  incentive.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment would  encourage  substantially  in- 
creased participation  in  the  war  on 
poverty  by  businessmen  throughout  the 
country. 

The  human  investment  approach,  Mr. 
President,  would  benefit  unemployed  or 
low-income  individuals.  It  would  also 
benefit  industry.  And  finally,  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent,  it  would  benefit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  relieving  some  of  the  bur- 
dens of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  just  described 
the  four  significant  changes  in  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1967 
that  my  amendment  would  make.  I  be- 


lieve that  I  have  demonstrated  the  de- 
sirability of  limiting  the  authorization 
to  1  year,  gearing  the  program  to  heads 
of  families,  utilizing  the  excellent  ex- 
perience we  have  had  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act, 
and  initiating  a  human  investment  ap- 
proach as  an  incentive,  for  greater  par- 
ticipation by  private  Industry. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  imagine  that 
many  are  wondering  what  has  prompted 
me  to  change  my  mind  concerning  the 
enactment  of  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  On  this  fioor  last 
week  I  noted  that  the  title  II  program 
was  reminiscent  of  New  Deal  days  and 
only  a  make-work  program  which  did 
not  represent  a  long-range  solution  to 
unemployment  problems. 

Even  though  I  had  doubts  concerning 
the  advisability  of  enacting  title  II  as 
originally  proposed,  I  was  aware  that 
large  segments  of  the  American  popu- 
lation desperately  need  a.ssistance.  I 
realize.  Mr.  President,  that  the  ntimber 
unemployed  and  looking  for  work  in 
the  United  States  has  averaged  nearly  3 
million  during  the  fiist  half  of  1967.  I 
realize,  Mr.  President,  that  to  reduce 
unemployment  to  a  rate  of  3  percent 
would  take  600,000  new  jobs.  I  realize. 
Mr.  President,  that  meeting  unemploy- 
ment with  jobs  is  central  to  solving  the 
crisis  of  our  cities  and  rmal  areas. 

While  these  statistics.  Mr.  President, 
demand  constructive  action  during  this 
session  of  Congress,  I  could  not  see  in- 
stituting a  $2.8  billion  work  relief  pro- 
gram for  a  2-year  period. 

After  taking  a  hard  look  at  the  provi- 
sions of  title  II.  I  am  convinced  that  If 
my  amendments  to  it  are  adopted  It 
could  have  a  beneficial  impact  on  our 
Nation. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
get  down  to  the  serious  work  of  train- 
ing thousands  of  unemployed  persoiis  to 
become  productive  members  of  our  so- 
ciety. In  years  to  come,  taxes  from  these 
individuals  alone  would  more  than  pay 
for  the  Emergeircy  Employment  Act  of 
1967. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  it  would  pro- 
vide industry  with  a  real  incentive  to  be- 
come a  fullfledged  partner  with  Govern- 
ment in  this  war  on  poverty.  As  I  have 
pointed  out  so  many  times  on  this  floor, 
the  Federal  Grovenmient  alone  cannot 
do  the  job  of  eliminating  poverty.  There 
must  be  a  coordinated  and  comprehen- 
sive effort  by  the  Federal,  State  and 
local  govermnents,  and  above  all  both 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  and 
organized  labor  must  become  fully  in- 
volved. 

Third.  Mr.  President,  I  fully  realize 
that  there  are  some  unemployed  persons 
who  would  irot  respond  to  .lob  training 
in  any  way,  shape  or  form.  What  do  we 
do  with  this  tyiae  of  individual.  Mr. 
President?  Do  we  give  him  relief  checks 
and  let  him  sit  on  his  front  porch  play- 
ing cribbage  and  drinking  beer?  Do  we 
forget  about  him  and  let  him  ixcome  a 
beggar?  Do  we  ignore  hini  and  hope 
that  .some  way  he  will  disappear? 

Realistically.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  we  have  to  realize  that  for  some  in- 
diviauals  the  Government  must  become 
the  employer  of  last  resort.  I  know.  Mr. 
Piesident,  that  considering  the  Govern- 
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ment  as  the  employer  of  last  resort  con- 
jures up  the  image  of  the  'shovel  lean- 
ing" WPA  worker  of  the  30's.  I  am  sure 
that  part  of  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1967  would  generat3  a  few  "shovel 
leaners."  But,  also.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
restore  the  dignity  which  can  only  come 
from  productive  work  for  thousands  of 
individuals  who  have  become  accustomed 
to  hopelessness,  despair,  and  laziness  in 
that  order. 

EilPLOYER    or    LAST    RESORT 

Prof  Garth  Mangum  poir.ts  out  in  a 
recent  paper  that: 

Ways  may  be  found  to  attract  employers 
to  depressed  areas  and  neighborhoods,  or  to 
get  the  unemployed  and  underemployed  out 
of  them.  Until  then— and  the  day  appears 
far  off — reasonably  adequate  solutions  to  the 
social  and  personal  problemifl  of  the  em- 
ploy, ►^le  but  competitively  disadvantaged 
wui  require  the  government  to  act  ae  "em- 
ployer of  last  resort." 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  have  pointed 
out  numerous  times  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  plagued  by  a  definite 
performance  gap  between  promises  and 
results.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  per- 
formance gap  has  been  an  apparent  in- 
abilltv  to  attack  any  one  area  of  poverty 
with  the  determination  and  drive  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  that  particular  prob- 
lem. In  the  area  of  job  training  the  per- 
formance gap  Is  all  too  apparent  for 
thousands  of  unemployed  and  low  in- 
come indivduals  who  continue  to  become 
more  economically  disadvantaged  each 
day.  For  too  many  of  them  federally 
sponsored  Job  training  programs  have 
been  but  an  illusion.  Their  lives  have  re- 
mained unaffected  in  any  way,  shape  or 

form. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  as  changed  by  my  amendment  would 
diminish  the  performance  gap  now  plagu- 
ing the  Federal  Government.  More  im- 
ixirtant.  Mr.  President,  it  would  enable 
thousands  of  individuals  who  have  be- 
come victims  of  abject  poverty  and  the 
welfare  dole  to  lead  a  meaningful  life. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  point 
out  briefly  the  effects  of  this  propo.sed 
amendment. 

First,  it  would  cut  title  II  authorization 
from  $2.8  billion  to  $87.5  million,  plus  $50 
million  for  interest-free  repayable  loans 
for  purchase  of  training  equipment  and 
supplies. 

Second,  it  wouid  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  use  up  to  $328,125,000  of  the 
$875  million  for  human  investment 
training  programs  by  private  industry, 
pursuant  to  plans  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary- 
Third,  it  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  use  up  to  $175  million  of  the 
$875  million  for  on-the-job  training  and 
other  programs  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 
Fourth,  it  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  give  priority  in  filling  all  em- 
ployment and  training  openings  created 
by  title  II  programs  to  unemployed  and 
low- Income  persons  who  are  the  heads 
of  families. 

Fifth,  it  would  expand  the  definition  of 
"eligible  areas"  to  include  niral  areas 
with  problems  of  outmlgratlon. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
represents  a  reasonable  compromise  be- 


tween the  positions  of  those  who  favor 
the  adoption  of  title  II  of  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  and  those  who  would  elimi- 
nate it  entirely.  Also,  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  concentrates  more  on  train- 
ing programs,  making  it  possible  for  the 
unemployed  and  the  underemployed  to 
acquire  skills  necessary  and  essential  to 
enable  them  to  become  productive,  self- 
supporting  citizens. 

I  very  much  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  '.vlll  look  with  favor  upon  my 
proposal. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  Senator's  proposal.  As  he 
knows,  he  and  I  have  dlscu.ssed  It,  and 
I  have  dl.scus.sed  It  with  some  of  my  Dem- 
ocratic colleagues  on  the  subcommittee 
which  held  the  initial  hearings  on  this 
bill. 

I  should  like  to  see  whether  the  Sena- 
tor and  I  are  In  accord — and  I  will  not 
detain  him  long — as  to  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  hl.s  amendment. 

I  understand,  first,  that  the  amend- 
ment would  cut  the  authorization  from 
a  2-year  authorization  to  a  1-year  au- 
thorization Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  CLARK.  In  the  original  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  which  I  intro- 
duced, and  which  the  committee  brought 
to  the  floor,  the  authorization  for  the 
first  year  would  have  been  $1.3  billion, 
of  wtilch  $300  million  would  have  been 
.set  aside  for  tooling  up.  hardware,  and 
making  available  the  facilities  through 
which  the  program  would  operate. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  Is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  the  Senator  has 
done  has  been  to  reduce  that  $1.3  billion 
10  S925  million,  of  which  $50  million 
would  be  set  aside  for  tooling  up  and 
hardware? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes;  and  I  think  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  $50  mil- 
lion is  in  the  form  of  loans  which  will 
be  repayable. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct; 
and  they  are  non-interest-bearing  loans? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  CLARK.  My  third  point  would  be 
that  the  Senator's  amendment  puts 
greater  stress  on  the  Job  training  than 
does  the  original  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes.  As  the  Senator 
knows.  I  feel  very  strongly  about  that. 
It  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  things 
we  must  do  if  we  are  to  enable  people 
who  are  now  unemployable  to  learn 
skills  and  becoming  self-supporting. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  share  the  Senator's 
view  that  on-the-job  training  needs  as 
much  emphasis  as  we  can  reasonably 
give  It,  and  the  on-the-job  training  em- 
phasis is  directed  at  the  hard-core  poor 
who  are  imemployable.  is  It  not? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  intends,  imder  part  (b)  of  his 
amendment,  which  I  think  is  referred 
to  as  the  human  investment  part  of 
the  amendment,  to  give  encouragement 
to  private  Industry  to  employ  hard-core 
poor  after  adequate  on-the-job  training. 


In  order  to  do  that,  there  is  an  Induce- 
ment to  private  industry  In  the  form  of 
the  payment  of  a  subsidy— perhaps  the 
Senator  would  prefer  some  other  word; 
that  is  the  first  word  that  occurred  to 
me — represented  by  the  difference  be- 
tween what  It  costs  to  train  a  hard-core 
poor  individual  and  what  it  would  cost 
to  train  an  ordinary  employee. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment,  and  of  my  approach  in 
the  human  investment  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  With  respect  to  part  i  b  • , 
the  Senator's  amendment  leaves  a  good 
deal  of  flexibility  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  does  It  not.  In  that  the  Secretary 
would  have  discretion,  within  a  limita- 
tion of  a  low  of  12' 2  percent  of  the  $875 
million  and  a  high  of  37 '2  percent  of  the 
$875  million,  as  to  how  much  should  be 
utilized  for  the  human  Investment  pro- 
gram and  how  much  should  stay  within 
the  original  conception  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  without  being  very 
adept  at  doing  mathematics  In  my 
head — perhaps  the  Senator  or  his  staff 
has  done  it — what  does  the  12^2  percent 
figure  come  to,  and  what  does  the  37 'i 
percent  ficure  come  to? 

Mr.  PRO'UTY.  The  12 '2  percent  figui-e 
is  $109,375,000;  the  37 'j  percent  figure 
is  $328,125,000. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So,  roughly  speaking  and 
rounding  out  the  figures,  if  the  Secre- 
tary has  to  take  the  lower  amount,  there 
would  be  a  hish  in  excess  of  $700  million 
left  for  the  emergency  employment  part 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Offhand  I  think  the 
Senator  Is  approximately  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK  If  the  Secretary  were  to 
take  the  higher  figure  of  37 '2  percent, 
there  would  still  be  in  excess  of  $500  mil- 
lion, would  there  not.  for  the  emergency 
part  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  that  is  true. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  overheard  the  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  and  his  able  staff 
member  about  the  MDTA.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  will  explain  to  what  extent.  If 
at  all,  that  enters  into  this  discasslon. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Certainly  In  addition  to 
the  human  Investment  part  of  the 
amendment  there  is  a  10  percent  mini- 
mum earmarked  under  MDTA  which 
would  amount  to  $87.5  million.  The 
maximum  which  could  be  spent  would  be 
$175  million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  would  be  In  addition, 
would  it.  to  the  $109  million  and  the 
$300-odd  million  we  spoke  about  before? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  correct.  I  point 
out  to  the  Senator,  however,  that  while 
this  is  a  1-year  authorization,  the  amend- 
ment contains  a  provision  to  make  funds 
available  until  they  have  been  expended 
Mr.  CLARK.  1  understand.  Would  the 
Senator,  as  an  experienced  legislator, 
agree  with  me.  It  now  being  the  first  week 
tn  October — and  since  we  are  expecting 
problems  in  the  House  and  a  conference 
which  could  be  long  winded,  and  a 
possible  veto,  although  we  hope  not — that 
it  is  not  very  likely  that  this  legislation 
will  become  law  much  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  that  Is  a  fair 
assumption. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  So  one-half  of  the 
fiscal  year  1968  would  have  passed  before 
this  money  could  even  begin  to  be  made 
available. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  very  true,  and 
quite  frankly,  that  is  one  reason  why  I 
felt  we  could  reduce  the  fimds  rather 
substantially  without  curtailing  the  effect 
of  the  poverty  program  which  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  favor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
a  good  point  there.  I  am  more  favorably 
disposed  toward  his  amendment,  al- 
though I  might  say  quite  candidly  that 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  accept  it  to- 
night. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  can  accept 
It  at  all.  However.  I  do  want  to  think 
about  it  very  hard,  because  It  would  be 
very  difficult  for  the  Secretary  to  spend 
in  this  fiscal  year  all  the  money  provided 
in  the  original  Emergency  Employment 
Act. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  that  Is  true.  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator  is 
going  to  give  appropriate  thought  to  the 
proposal  which  I  am  sure  he  appreciates 
is  offered  in  good  faith. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  what 
I  consider  to  be  our  No.  1  domestic  prob- 
lem which  Is  the  prevalence  of  poverty. 
While  the  Senator  and  I  do  not  agree  on 
evervthlng,  I  think  philosophically  we 
feel  "that  this  is  a  problem  which  we  must 
approach  along  the  lines  which  he  and  I 
both  seem  to  feel  is  desirable  and  essen- 
tial. 

Mr.  CLARK,  I  think  the  Senator  and 
I  are  in  accord  that  something  must  be 
done  to  give  employment  potential  to 
the  hard  core  poor  who  are  of  employ- 
able age.  And  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  something  more  needs  to  be  done 
with  respect  to  training  them  in  employ- 
able skills. 

The  Senator  and  I  are  both  realists,  and 
we  know  that  there  are  limits  to  what  we 
can  expect  the  Senate  to  do  In  this  re- 
gard, and  perhaps  even  greater  limits 
to  what  we  can  expect  the  House  to  do. 
I  commend  the  Senator  for  the  efforts 
he  has  made  in  working  out  what  may 
well  become  an  acceptable  compromise 
for  the  Senate. 

So  that  we  can  have  an  appropriate 
record.  I  wonder  if  the  Senate  would 
l^ermit  me  to  ask  him  a  couple  of  addi- 
tional questions  so  that  I  can  be  sure  I 
understand  the  full  purport  of  the 
amendment. 

Section  214  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  financial  assistance 
by  the  Secretary  except  upon  approval 
of  a  plan  submitted  by  an  employer  who 
desires  to  receive  financial  assistance 
under  part  'b).  the  human  investment 
job  training  part  of  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act. 
I  take  it  that  refers  to  a  written  plan. 
That  plan  Is  required  to  include  under 
section  214(g)  : 

Information  respecting  the  cost  of  usual 
training  and  other  usual  services  provided 
employees  other  than  those  described  in 
Section  206  of  this  title,  in  order  to  make 
them  fully  productive. 

They  are  there  described  as  hard- 
core corps. 

Reading  this  section  in  conjtmction 
with  section  213  which  authorizes  finan- 


cial assistance  for  training  and  employ- 
ment costs  including  'unusual  training 
and  other  imtisual  sei-vices  for  a  limited 
period  when  an  employee  might  not  be 
fully  productive"  would  require  the 
Secretary-  of  Labor  to  determine  the  un- 
usual training  and  employment  costs  by 
first  requiring  the  establishment  of  the 
usual  training  and  employment  costs 
under  the  plan. 

In  other  words,  to  make  a  figure  avail- 
able, we  have  to  know  what  it  would 
ordinarily  cost  them  and  then  how  much 
It  would  cost  for  this  hard-core  corps. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  absolutely  true. 
We  think  this  is  set  forth  under  sec- 
tion 214<g)   of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  this  comiection  I 
would  think  it  appropriate  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  take  into  account  In  determin- 
ing such  usual  training  and  other  em- 
plojTnent  costs  the  following  information 
In  addition  to  other  information  which 
the  Secretary  might  require: 

First,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  em- 
ployer should  provide  the  Secretary  with 
a  description  of  the  training  and  serv- 
ices usually  pro\1ded  its  new  employees. 
That  description  should  include  the 
usual  duration  of  such  training  and  an 
analysis  of  the  employer's  training  costs 
during  a  substantial  period  prior  to  the 
submission  of  the  plan. 

Second,  it  would  seem  to  me  relevant 
for  the  Secretary  to  consider  the  normal 
turnover  rates  of  the  employer's  employ- 
ees information  on  work  injuries  and 
absenteeism  of  employees  performing 
work  similar  to  that  which  is  expected 
to  be  performed  by  low-income  or  un- 
employed persons  who  are  to  be  em- 
ployed under  the  plan. 

Third,  I  think  some  information  should 
also  be  provided  on  the  productivity  and 
efficiency  of  the  employer's  employees. 
Lastly,  the  Secretary  may  wish  to  re- 
quire that  the  employer  provide  other  in- 
formation in  order  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  determine  the  amount  and  rate 
of  financial  assistance  to  be  provided  an 
employer  for  the  hiring  of  poor  people 
under  the  Senator's  amendment. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
would  agree  with  these  observations? 

I  think  it  important  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  have  enough  fiexibility  in  de- 
termining the  employer's  usual  training 
and  other  services  costs  and  in  determin- 
ing the  information  necessary  to  be  in- 
cluded under  the  plan  so  that  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  able  to  exercise  an  in- 
formed judgment  as  to  the  amount  of 
financial  assistance  to  be  provided. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  correct.  And  I 
think  this  is  still  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary.  I  think  the  language  Is  suffi- 
ciently clear  so  that  there  is  no  doubt 
about'  certain  restrictions  which  may  be 
placed  upon  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  another  point 
which  disturbs  me  a  little,  but  I  suspect 
that  the  Senator  is  in  accord  with  me 
on  this. 

Further,  in  connection  with  subsection 
214<g) .  I  am  concerned  that  there  are  no 
specific  legislative  safeguards  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  the  financial  assistance 
provided  imder  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment to  assure  that  this  assistance  is  not 
used  by  an  employer  who  typically  and 


normally  has  a  high  turnover  rate  for 
his  employees.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  agree  that 
the  human  investment  job  training 
program  should  not  be  used  by  employ- 
ers which  have  typically  high  turnover 
rates.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advis- 
able, for  example,  to  have  a  small  shop 
of  one  sort  or  another  which  normally 
hires  persons  on  a  short-term  basis  re- 
ceive aid  under  this  act.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  would  agree  that  the  purpose  of 
his  himaan  investment  job  training 
amendment  is  to  create  permanent  Jobs 
and  not  merely  temporary  jobs  in  indus- 
tries where  turnover  rates  are  particu- 
larly high. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  absolutely 
conect . 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  third  point  is  that 
section  213ia)  authorizes  financial  as- 
sistance to  employers  for  •training  and 
employment  costs  incurred  pursuant  to 
the  plan  described  in  section  214.1  think 
the  act  is  quite  clear  what  the  term 
•  training  and  employment  costs"  refers 
to  for  sections  213(a>,  *!•  through  (4) 
indicate  the  kinds  of  reimbursements 
which  would  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
to  an  employer.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  if  he  would  not 
agree  with  me  that  the  language  on  its 
face  Is  quite  clear  that  employment  costs 
refers  to  matters  contained  within  sec- 
tion 213 1 a^  and  does  not  refer  to  wages, 
and  that  his  amendment  would  not  au- 
thorize a  wage  subsidy. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  believe  that  is  the 
Senator's  imderstanding  and  I  believe  he 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
Senator  make  that  point. 

My  semifinal  point  I  wish  to  raise,  as 
a  matter  of  legislative  history,  is  that 
subsection  213(a)  i2)  authorizes  the 
payment  of  all  or  part  of  employer  costs 
of  sending  recruiters  into  areas  of  high 
concentration  of  unemployed  or  low-in- 
come persoiis.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  agree  that  this  provision  is  not 
intended  to  duplicate  or  replace  existing 
recruitment  efforts  by  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Sernce  and  the  State  public  em- 
ployment offices  or  other  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  which  are  currently  en- 
gaged in  the  recioiitment  of  unemployed 
or  low-income  persons? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No,  it  would  not  dupli- 
cate their  efforts  It  would  be  an  addi- 
tional means  of  finding  some  of  the  peo- 
ple, if  necessary,  who  need  this  help.  It 
would  not  in  any  sense  supplant  the  ac- 
thlties  of  the  U.S.  EmpIo>'ment  Service 
or  of  State  employment  services. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course,  there  is  an 
analogy  between  the  human  investment 
job  training  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  the  pres- 
ent practices  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  connection  with  the  on-the-job  train- 
ing programs  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  Would  not 
the  Senator  agree  that,  where  appro- 
priate, the  rules  and  regulations  estab- 
lished for  training  under  MDTA  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  be  made  applicable 
to  the  human  investment  job  training 
provisions  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  where  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions could  be  adapted  to  fit  the  provi- 
sions of  the   Senator's  amendment,   so 
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we  will  not  be  establishing  another 
jungle  of  bureaucratic  rules  with  situa- 
tions which  in  many  ways  are  substan- 
tially identical? 

Mr.  PROUTi'.  I  believe  that  is  a  logical 
approach,  but  I  should  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  final  decision  must  be  up 
to  the  Secretai-y  of  Labor. 

Mr.  CLAPtK.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  ius  candid  answers  to  my  ques- 
tions and  I  assure  him  that  overnight  I 
will  give  prayerful  consideration  to  ac- 
cepting his  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  hope  verj'  much  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania will  find  it  possible  to  accept  the 
amendment,  after  he  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  think  about  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont for  his  support  of  this  proposal  and 
for  his  having  worked  out  what  T  believe 
is  a  very  useful  alternative,  which  I  hope 
will  be  favorably  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate 

I  support  the  proposal.  I  have  joined 
in  it  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I 
hope  for  its  success,  and  I  hope  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may 
find  that  he  also  will  be  able  to  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania.  I  must  say  that 
his  cooperation  and  help  in  drafting  this 
amendment  have  been  extremely  valu- 
able. I  share  his  hope  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  find  it 
possible  to  accept  our  proposal. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  title 
II  of  the  bill  before  us,  the  language 
would  authorize  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1968  and  $1.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There 
would  also  be  an  authorization  for  loans 
in  the  amount  of  $300  million, 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  Is  correct 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  distinguished  Senator's 
amendment  to  my  motion,  one  of  the 
changes  that  would  be  embodied  in  the 
Instructions  which  he  proposes  would  be 
a  limitation  on  the  authorization  to  $875 
million  until  expended 

Mr  PROUTY.  Plus  $50  million  for  re- 
payable loans,  which  are  noninterest 
loans  but  are  repayable. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  This 
brings  me  to  the  question  I  was  about 
to  ask  the  Senator.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  his  statement,  but  I 
was  going  to  ask  whether  or  not  he  in- 
tended to  provide  any  monies  for  loans. 

Mr.  PROUTY'.  There  is  $50  million  in 
the  amendment  for  loans. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  So  there 
will  be  $50  million  instead  of  the  S300 
million  as  provided  in  the  bill? 

Mr  PROUTY.  There  is  $50  mUlion  in 
addition  to  the  $875  million  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  So  the 
$875   million   would  be  in  grants,   and 


there  would  be  a  total  of  $50  million  in 
loans? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  am  a  cosponsor  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark)  of  the  original 
bill  which  is  sought  now  to  be  amended, 
it  is  my  judgment  that  the  scheme 
adopted  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  sharpens  and  makes  even 
more  specific  the  private  enterprise  job 
which  I  had  in  mind  in  effecting  several 
amendments  to  the  bill  in  its  original 
form  which  I  worked  out  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
iias  rendered  us  all  a  valuable  service  by 
sharpening  and  committing  specific  sums 
of  money  for  that  purpose.  In  many  re- 
spects, this  amendment  proposes  incen- 
tives to  private  industry  like  those  I 
sponsored  under  section  123ia)(8)  of 
title  I  of  the  act.  and  extends  those  iii- 
centives  to  something  beyond  a  pilot  pro- 
gram in  size. 

He  has  limited  the  program  to  1  year. 
I  think  that  program  is  more  important 
than  that  limitation.  Therefore,  it  shall 
be  my  intention  to  support  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  and  I  hope  very  much 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  will  do  the 
same.  I  have  examined  the  needs  closely 
and  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
jobs  must  be  our  first  priority  in  attack- 
ing the  problem  of  poverty.  This  bill 
would  provide  those  needed  jobs. 

O.^POSmo.N  TO  TITLE  II 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
desirability  of  eradicating  poverty,  and 
no  question  at  all  about  the  necessity 
of  helping  those  who  are  in  genuine 
need.  Speaking  as  one  who  knows  about 
the  pangs  of  poverty  from  firsthand 
experience,  I  can  say  that  improving  the 
opportunities  for  all  Americans  to  share 
in  the  fruits  of  an  affluent  society — and 
I  empliasize  the  word  opportunities — Is  a 
commendable  and  worthwhile  national 
objective. 

But  in  my  view,  there  are  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  validity  of  some  of  the 
premises  and  some  of  the  statistics  on 
v.-hich  the  war  on  poverty  is  based.  And 
there  are  even  more  serious  questions 
about  the  effectiveness  of  a  number  of 
phases  of  the  effort  which  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  is  making.  I  liave 
serious  reservations  about  continuing  to 
fund  seme  of  these  programs  in  the 
amounts  sought,  or,  for  that  matter,  in 
any  amount  whatsoever. 

In  many  instances  the  results  we  had 
hoped  for  as  a  consequence  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Economic  Opporutnity  Act 
of  1964 — which  I  supported — have  not 
been  attained.  And  tliey  may  not  be  at- 
tained, for  it  is  doubtful  to  me  that  the 
OEO,  or  any  other  agency  that  can  be 
devised,  is  going  to  be  able  to  wipe  out 
poverty  in  this  or  any  other  country.  I 
believe  that  eradicating  poverty  is  much 
more  related  to  the  individual  and  his 
own  efforts  than  it  is  to  federal  under- 
takings of  this  nature.  This  is  not  to 
.say  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  assist. 

A  thought-provoking  article  entitled 


■Ts  United  States  Really  Filled  With 
Poverty?"  appeared  on  page  50  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Rejx)rt  for  September  4. 
1967.  which  I  believe  could  profitably  be 
read  by  any  person  concerned  about  the 
problem  ol  poverty  in  this  country.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
labeled  exhibit  A  and  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  tin-  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair'.  Without  objection, 
ii.  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Before  ad- 
ditional billions  are  voted  for  the  war  on 
poverty,  there  are  many  facts  that  should 
be  weighed.  I  shall  call  attention  in  these 
remarks  to  a  few  of  them. 

The  word  poverty"  has  emotional  con- 
notations. Our  sympathies  are  stirred  at 
thoughts  of  the  less  fortunate  and  the 
disadvantaged,  and  properly  so.  Provid- 
ing equal  opportunity  for  all  is  among 
the  noblest  ideals  whicii  we  profesi. 

But  reality  should  guide  us.  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  a  good  many  misleading 
or  at  least  questionable  statistics  have 
been  advanced  as  to  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals and  families  that  actually  live 
in  poverty  in  America  and  wiio  can  be 
motivated  to  make  the  effort  to  lift  them- 
selves out  of  the  poverty  strata. 

In  the  U.S.  News  article  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, John  B.  ParrLsh,  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
does  much.  I  think,  to  put  this  problem  in 
proper  perspective  and  focus.  The  author 
has  been  on  the  Illinois  faculty  for  20 
years  and,  before  that,  was  an  economist 
and  statistician  with  the  War  Labor 
Board  and  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion in  Washington.  For  3  years  he 
was  Chicago  regional  director  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

He  brands  as  "poverty  fallacy  No.  1" 
the  estimates  of  tiae  number  of  Ameri- 
cans living  in  poverty.  Tlie  figures  I  have 
heard  most  commonly  quoted  place  this 
niunber  at  30  to  35  million.  But  some 
members  of  what  Dr  Parrish  calls  the 
"poverty  cult" — meaning  tho.se  persons, 
or  groups,  who  go  the  farthest  in  ad- 
vocating antipoverty  measures — put  the 
number  at  40  to  50  million,  and  a  few, 
usmg  some  yardstick  that  is  utterly  in- 
comprehensible to  me,  would  contend 
that  as  many  as  80  million  Americans  are 
victims  of  poverty.  Here  is  part  of  what 
Dr.  Parrish  wrote; 

Poverty  fallacy  No.  1  got  Its  big  push  from 
the  1964  report  on  "The  Problem  of  Poverty 
in  America,"  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. CE.^  determined  that  households  with 
less  than  *3.000  annul!  income  were  In  pover- 
ty. Using  this  Income  yardstick.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  20  per  cent  of  U.S.  ho-jseholds 
containing  30  million  persons  were  in  the 
poverty  class. 

The  truth  about  poverty-Income  statistics 
is  this:  Under  no  reasonable  assumptions 
does  income  below  S3. 000  indicate  poverty 
status.  It  may  or  may  not.  and  to  say  other- 
wise, is  not  only  erroneous  but  absurd. 

Let's  take  as  an  exam.ple  a  young  married 
couple,  the  Smiths.  They  are  attending  col- 
lege. They  constitute  a  statistical  household. 
Their  annual  Income  is  $1,500  a  year.  They 
are  not  being  "hopeleasly"  shut  out  from 
the  good  things  of  life.  They  are,  along  with 
other  American  youth,  enjoying  a  rate  of  ac- 
cess to  higher  education  greater  than  the 
youth  of  any  country,  any  time,  any  place 
TTaey    enjoy   electric   lighting,    refrigeration. 
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adequate  If  not  fancy  food,  and  a  second- 
hand automobile  or  motorcycle  They  would 
like  a  new  Cadilluc,  but  wUl  manage  without 
one.  They  aren't  '  poor  "  and  need  no  croco- 
dile tears  shed  in  their  behalf. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  life  cycle  are  the 
Joneses.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  a  machinist  all 
his  life.  He  and  Mrs.  Jones  had  always 
wanted  to  visit  the  country's  great  national 
parks  after  the  children  had  grown  up  and 
left.  So  he  has  opted  to  retire  at  age  60. 
The  retirement  income  will  come  to  only 
$2,000  a  year.  Are  they  poor?  The  poverty 
cult  says.  "Yes,"  these  people  are  suffering 
from  deprivation.  They  have  been  -hope- 
lessly" cast  aside.  Yet  the  truth  is  they  have 
a  small  home  paid  for,  a  modest  automobile 
paid  for.  They  enjoy  refrigeration,  automatic 
cooking  equipment,  inside  plumbing,  TV, 
enough  clothes  to  last  for  years — the  accu- 
mulation of  a  lifetime.  And  now  they  pro- 
pose to  enjoy  more  leisure,  in  xnore  comfort, 
for  more  years  than  similar  working-class 
families  of  any  country,  any  time.  The 
Joneses  think  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers is  statistically  wacky. 

And  take  the  Browns.  They  are  in  the  mid- 
dle years.  Both  Mr  and  Mrs.  Brown  work. 
Their  three  children  are  in  school.  They  have 
a  modest  new  home,  partially  paid  for,  some 
savings,  some  insurance,  good  clothes — yes, 
and  a  pald-for  refrigerator  and  TV  set.  They 
have  a  new  car  and  six  installments  still  out- 
Btandlng.  Mr.  Brown  becomes  111.  Mrs.  Brown 
quits  work  to  take  care  of  him.  Their  in- 
come drops  to  below  $3,000  for  the  year. 
Are  they  in  trouble'?  Yes.  Are  they  in  des- 
perate consumer  poverty?  Are  they  "hope- 
lessly trapped?"  By  no  means.  After  a  tough 
year  they  will  resume  as  members  of  the  af- 
fluent society  even  by  CEA's  definition. 

These  cases  could  be  multiplied  end- 
lessly, I  think.  If  poverty  is  to  be  meas- 
ured or  defined  on  the  basis  of  income 
and  size  of  family  alone,  or  the  difference 
between  low  and  high  income  brackets 
without  taking  into  consideration  all  the 
other  factors  which  are  pertinent,  then 
we  will,  indeed,  always  have  poverty  with 
us. 

I  do  not  believe  that  poverty  can  be 
predicated  solely,  or  even  mainly,  on  the 
basis  of  income  or  on  family  size.  Such 
data  form  an  insufficient  basis  on  which 
to  proceed,  for  they  omit  such  estimates, 
which  Dr.  Parrish  cites,  as  these: 

Ninety-nve  percent  of  U.S.  families 
have  an  adequate  minimum  daily  diet; 
99  percent  of  all  US.  households  have 
adequate  cooking  equipment  includin.L' 
tho,se  living  in  both  urban  and  rural 
•ghettos";  99  percent  of  U.S.  households 
have  refrigeration;  96  percent  of  U.S. 
families  who  want  it  have  television;  98 
percent  of  U.S.  mothers  give  birth  to 
their  babies  in  hospitals;  95  percent  of 
U.S.  households  have  telephones. 

Moreover,  America's  vast  resale  mar- 
ket makes  all  kind  of  consumer-type 
durable  goods  available  to  those  in  low- 
income  groups  at  a  fraction  of  their 
original  cost.  Refrigerators,  automobiles. 
TV  sets,  record  players,  furniture — these 
and  other  items  are  sold  and  resold  as 
used  goods.  Instead  of  being  shut  out, 
our  low-income  families  are,  in  many  in- 
stances, gaining  more  in  the  way  of  nec- 
essities and  conveniences  than  they  have 
ever  had  before. 

I  do  not  contend  that  they,  the  low- 
income  families,  have  everything  they 
need  or  should  aspire  to.  Far  from  it. 
But  I  do  say  emphatically  that  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  bleak  picture  of  30  to 
35  million  Americans  livina;  in  the  depths 
of  poverty,  existing  on  a  bare  subsistence 


level,  is  a  badly  overdrawn  and  distorted 
picture. 

Now,  let  us  look  briefly  at  three  of  the 
more  controversial  programs  of  the  war 
on  poverty  about  which  I  have  the 
strongest  reservations.  I  refer  specifically 
to  the  Job  Corps,  some  of  the  community 
action  programs,  and  the  activities  of  the 
VISTA  w^orkers. 

In  the  case  of  the  Job  Corps,  the  data 
are  confusing  and  conflicting  and  tend 
generally  to  indicate  that  the  program 
is  not  doing  what  it  was  intended  to  do; 
namely,  to  fit  disadvantaged  youths  for 
holding  other  than  make-work  jobs. 

Some  educators  and  sociologists  be- 
lieve tliat  the  theory  behind  the  program 
is  faulty.  They  question  the  wisdom  of 
removing  youths  from  their  homes  and 
training  them  for  situations  that  may  or 
may  not  exist  in  their  home  communities 
or  anywhere  else. 

Many  who  are  best  versed  in  this  phase 
of  the  war  on  poverty  believe  that  not 
enough  use  is  being  made  of  existing  edu- 
cational and  vocational  training  facili- 
ties; that  the    "education'  these  youths 
are  receiving  is  poor;  and  that  there  has 
not  been  enough  involvement  of  State 
educational  agencies  in  the  program.  It 
seems  evident  that  there  is  too  much 
overlapping    and    duplication    of    both 
Federal  and  State  educational  and  man- 
power training  and  retraining  programs. 
But  most  seriously  I  question  the  great 
cost  of  this  program  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  results  it  has  produced  so  far. 
The  figures  on  the  cost  annually  per 
enrollee  have  been  widely  discussed.  The 
committee   report   on   the   pending   bill 
shows    that    during    the    first    3    fiscal 
years  $715  million  has  been  allocated  to 
the  Job  Corps  for  its  operation.  The  di- 
rect   operating    cost    per    enrollee    was 
$5,900  for  the   1967  fiscal  year  for  the 
centers  in  operation  9  months  or  more, 
which  is  under  the  ceiling  of  $7,500  per 
enrollee  imposed  by  a  1966  amendment 
to  the  1964  act,  and  which  the  new  bill 
would  reduce  to  $7,300  per  enrollee. 

But  additional  overhead  and  capiul 
costs  raised  the  cost  for  each  enrollee  by 
an  average  of  $600.  The  direct  operat- 
ine  co."=ts  for  men's  urban  centers  aver- 
aged just  under  $7,500  and  for  the 
women's  centers  just  under  $8,500.  The 
cost  for  the  conservation  centers  was 
$6,100  plus  $854  per  conservation  cen- 
ter enrollee,  or  a  total  of  $6,954  per  en- 
rollee. 

Without  making  any  invidious  com- 
parisons with  other  private  educational 
costs,  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that, 
when  no  one  knows  exactly  what  results 
are  being  achieved,  these  costs  are  in- 
ordinately high. 

Statements  which  one  sees  now  and 
then  in  the  public  press  and  elsewhere 
to  the  effect  that  the  youths  trained  in 
the  Job  Corps  centers  will  return  more 
than  the  cost  of  their  training  in  the 
future  taxes  they  will  pay  and  the  good 
they  win  do  for  society  are,  at  best,  only 
guesses.  Assumptions  that  welfare  costs 
for  the  youths  involved  will  be  reduced 
or  eliminated  are  equally  nebulous,  for, 
as  the  minority  report  on  the  biU  notes, 
many  who  have  received  public  assist- 
ance receive  it  again  after  finishing  their 
"training." 

As  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 


noted  in  its  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Job  Corps  earlier  this  year; 

Tlie  Job  Corps  Is  doing  very  little  directly 
to  aid  the  graduates  in  job  placement  .  .  . 
About  60  percent  of  the  Corpsmen  found 
their  jobs  themselves.  Even  when  the  Job 
Corps  did  assist  In  placement,  responses  from 
graduates  Indicate  that  an  effort  was  not 
always  made  to  match  previous  training  and 
Job  specifications.- 

The  chamber  of  commerce  study  made 
the  additional  point  that  employers  hold 
the  graduates  of  the  Job  Corps  in  low  re- 
gard. The  most  disturbing  result  of  its 
investigation,  the  chamber  said,  was  that 
roughly  74  percent  of  the  Job  Corps 
graduates  covered  by  the  study  were  no 
longer  employed  ill  the  job  in  which  the 
Job  Corps  indicated  they  were  placed. 

Moreover,  the  press  has  reported 
many  incidents,  occurnng  both  at  the 
Job  Corps  centers  and  in  neighboring 
cities  and  towns,  in  which  enrollees  have 
participated  in  unlawful  or  disruptive 
activities.  Often  it  has  been  reported  that 
emollees  who  have  committed  crimes 
were  not  subjected  to  punishment.  This 
has  evoked  criticism  and  antagonism,  es- 
pecially from  citizens  residing  near  Job 
Corps  centers. 

Many  of  the  incidents  that  have 
marred  the  iniage  of  the  Job  Corps  prob- 
ably have  been  due  to  poor  screening 
naethods.  The  Job  Corps  has  said  that 
it  has  no  way  of  checking  whether  a  man 
is  on  parole  or  probation  when  he  ap- 
plies. They  refuse  to  require  fingerprints 
from  enrollees — despite  the  fact  that 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  Gov- 
ernment employees  have  their  finger- 
prints taken  automatically. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  Job  Corps  should 
accept  only  those  boys  with  clean  rec- 
ords, but  I  do  say  that  the  Job  Corps  ad- 
ministrators should  know  enough  about 
each  boys  background  to  be  able  to  re- 
ject him.  if  need  be.  or,  once  enrolled, 
to  handle  him  effectively.  Many  of  the 
scandals  and  riots  that  have  plagued  the 
Job  Corps  may  have  been  avoided  if  the 
camp  leaders  had  known  which  boys  had 
the  most  serious  problems  and  had 
lielped  them  accordingly  or  had  rejected 
or  dismissed  them. 

Tuniing  to  the  community  action 
phase  of  the  war  on  poverty,  I  have  been 
disturbed  by  reports  reaching  me  from 
my  State  that  in  some  instances  these 
programs  are  being  subverted  by  "lead- 
ership" which  seems  to  be  ideologically 
opposed  to  what  it  openly  refers  to  as 
"the  power  structure,"  or  contemptu- 
ously calls  "the  establishment."  The  ob- 
jective of  some  community  action  lead- 
ers in  some  communities  appears  mainly 
to  be  the  overthrow  of  this  "establish- 
ment " 

I  have  had  reports  that  in  some  com- 
munities persons  associated  with  the 
poverty  programs  are  openly  talking  of 
"running  candidates  for  office,"  who 
presumably  would  be  amenable  to  the 
points  of  view  of  "do-gooder"  or  extrem- 
ist types  of  leadership,  whether  that 
fitted  into  a  community  pattern  or  not.  I 
regret  to  say  that  some  reports  reaching 
me  indicate  that  social  misfits  and  mal- 


■  "Y'outh  and  the  War  on  Poverty,"  Febru- 
ary 24,  1967,  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
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contents  have,  in  some  cases,  Infiltrated 
the  war  on  poverty  and  have  become  its 
leaders. 

Local  initiative  and  local  participa- 
tion In  Federal  programs  are  rightly  re- 
garded as  essential  in  the  effective  de- 
velopment and  carrying  out  of  many  such 
programs.  But  in  some  communities  re- 
sponsible leaders  have  shied  away  from 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  war  on 
poverty.  In  my  judgment,  the  OEO  has 
failed  significantly  to  involve  progressive 
yet  sound  local  leadership  in  many  com- 
munities. 

The  objective  in  some  instances  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  incite  hatred  and 
anger,  to  build  up  class  consciousness 
and  to  foment  unrest  Instead  of  to  pro- 
vide constructive  leadership.  In  one  West 
Virginia  city— Bluefield— a  mimeo- 
graphed notice  of  a  community  action 
meeting  circulated  in  a  predominantly 
Negro  neighborhood  began  with  these 
provocative  words: 

Are  you  tired  of  being  stepped  on?  .  . 
Are  you  satisfied  with  the  prevailing  condi- 
tions? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  item 
be  included  as  exhibit  B  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  B.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, other  inflanamatory  pamphlets  and 
literature  have  been  circulated  in  what 
seems  to  be  a  deliberate  effort  to  take 
advantage  of  the  community  action  pro- 
grams to  agitate  for  increased  welfare 
benefits  and  to  gain  other  similar  ends. 
As  an  example,  I  have  some  literature 
which  was  recently  sent  to  me  by  an 
elected  State  official  and  which  has  been 
circulated  by  poverty  workers  to  welfare 
recipients  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  literature  be  inserted  as  exhibit  C  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

(See  exhibit  O 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, it  Is  fine,  in  theory,  to  involve  the 
poor  in  community  endeavors  for  their 
own  purported  betterment.  But  where 
the  poor  have  had  little  experience  and 
practice  In  such  matters,  they  all  too 
often  can  be  misled  by  persons  who  have 
their  own.  not  the  poor's.  Interests  and 
welfare  in  mind. 

The  issues  appear  to  me  to  revolve 
around  poor  implementation  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  poverty  programs.  Ineffective 
operation,  loose  administrative  control, 
and  the  weaknesses  inherent  in  the  con- 
cept of  such  programs  as  the  Job  Corps, 
some  of  the  community  action  programs, 
and  some  of  the  VISTA  activities. 

The  legislation  before  us  amends  and 
revises  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  It  broadens  the  program  at  the 
same  time  it  purportedly  seeks  to  correct 
the  weaknesses  to  which  I  have  referred. 
I  do  not  believe  that  some  of  them  have 
been  corrected.  Too  often  it  appears  that 
special  interest  groups  coming  into  a 
community  from  outside  it  have  seized 
the  initiative  at  the  local  level,  and  that 
they  are  using  the  communtiy  action 
setup  £is  a  vehicle  for  their  own  special 
purposes,  which  all  too  often  do  not  coin- 


cide with  the  basic  purposes  and  aims  of 
the  war  on  poverty.  As  a  result,  a  great 
deal  of  social  dissension  has  been  stirred 
up,  a  new  class-consciousness  has  been 
introduced,  much  public  disenchant- 
ment has  resulted,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  wasted. 

I  cite  a  letter,  dated  August  14,  1967. 
from  Gov.  Hulett  C.  Smith,  of  my  State, 
to  Director  R.  Sargent  Shriver  of  the 
OEO.  in  which  the  Governor  of  West 
Virginia  states  that  he  would  not  give  his 
permission  or  approval  "today"  to  the 
VISTA  and  Appalachian  volunteer 
phases  of  the  war  on  poverty  which  he 
has  approved  for  the  past  summer. 

In  his  letter  Governor  Smith  said: 

Earlier  this  year.  I  approved  for  the  second 
summer  the  placement  of  Appalachian  Vol- 
unteers In  the  State  of  West  Virginia  under 
the  auspices  of  the  VISTA  program.  In  so 
doing.  I  approved  the  return  of  the  AV's 
In  the  face  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
public  protest  from  communities  where  they 
had  served  before,  with  some  persons  taking 
exception  to  the  philosophy  and  activities  of 
the  group  In  the  community,  but  with  a 
majority  protesting  alleged  immorality,  un- 
cleanllness.  unconventlonallty  and  personal 
obnoxiousness  by  some  of  the  AV's  working 
In  the  State  during  the  summer  of  1966. 

However.  It  was  my  feeling  at  that  time 
that  the  good  being  done  by  these  young 
people  outweighed  the  flaws  and  peccadilloes 
being  manifested  by  some  of  them. 

In  recent  weeks.  Incidents  have  occurred 
which — to  be  quite  frank — cause  me  to 
question  whether  I  exercised  my  best  Judg- 
ment In  approving  the  1967  AV  contract. 

Briefly  related,  these  incidents  are: 

1.  A  group  of  persons  identified  as  AV's 
and  VISTA  personnel  staged  a  riotous  all- 
night  party  on  July  22  at  Babcock  State 
Parle — destroying  park  property,  interfer- 
ing with  the  exit  and  entrance  of  other  park 
guests,  tampering  with  automobiles  and  gen- 
erally disturbing  the  peace.  This  U  docu- 
mented In  the  attached  report  from  the  park 
superintendent,  which  points  out  that  sev- 
eral of  these  persons  used  Federal  Govern- 
ment automobiles,  raising  the  possible  ques- 
tion of  misuse  of  U.S.  Government  property 
I  as  well  as  being  abominable  public  rela- 
tions for  the  national  Administration).  The 
superintendent's  report  has  been  carefully 
cliecked,  and  verified  In  almost  every  detail. 

2.  Reports  from  Wyoming  County,  West 
Virginia.  Indicate  that  confidence  in,  and 
effectiveness  of.  the  VISTA-AV  program  has 
been  seriously  weakened  by  Immoral  conduct 
on  the  part  of  several  of  those  volunteers. 
While  these  persons  logically  argue  that  their 
personal  lives  are  their  own  affair,  the  fact 
remains  that  promiscuity,  particularly  when 
it  crosses  racial  lines,  is  not  accepted  by  the 
community  as  a  whole  and  damages  public 
respect  and  support  for  the  VISTA  and  AV 
program. 

3.  On  August  6,  pickets  protesting  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  Viet  Nam  war  staged  a 
demonstration  on  the  lawn  of  the  State  Cap- 
itol. The  protest,  which  was  peaceful  and 
orderly.  Included  five  VISTA-AV  workers 
from  Raleigh  County.  While  I  affirm  their 
right  to  their  own  views  on  the  Vietnamese 
situation,  the  fact  that  they  drove  to  Charles- 
ton in  a  clearly-marked  U.S.  Government 
car.  which  was  parked  near  the  Capitol, 
attracted  considerable  attention,  as  the  at- 
tached State  Police  report  reveals.  The  use 
of  a  Federally-owned  car  for  such  purposes 
certiilnly  is  open  to  question. 

4.  A  respected  State  Senator,  Carl  E.  Gain- 
er, from  central  West  Virginia  has  protested 
formally  to  me  about  the  activities  of  VISTA 
and  AV  workers  in  Nicholas  County.  These 
persons  apparently  have  called  for  the  mass 
dismissal  of  a  number  of  the  county's  elected 


officials  and  school  personnel.  While  such  so- 
cial protest  might  be  valid,  the  absence  of 
constructive  alternatives  to  the  problems  of 
the  community  has  led  x.o  a  general  feeling 
that  the  VISTA-AV  group  is  composed  of 
■  trouble-makers"  who  offer  only  negative 
solutions  to  community  problems  Charges 
of  teaching  "ideas  that  are  Communistic" 
have  been  made.  Enclosed  are  copies  of  the 
letters  outlining  this  problem. 

5.  The  arrest  of  a  group  of  VIST.\-AV 
workers  in  a  nearby  county  of  Kentucky  on 
charges  of  sedition,  and  their  alleged  poe- 
sesslon  of  Communist  literature  and  para- 
phernalia, has  been  widely  reported  by  West 
Virginia  news  media,  and  has  served  fur- 
ther to  undermine  confidence  in  the  VISTA- 
AV  program. 

Since  I  was  given  assiu-ances  that  the  1967 
Appalachian  Volunteer  Program  would  be 
more  tightly  controlled  to  the  e.xtent  of  pick- 
ing persons  of  greater  maturity  and  Judg- 
ment and  .screening  out  those  individuals 
whose  Bohemian  habits  might  render  the 
program  effete,  I  feel  I  have  no  alternative 
but  to  call  this  evident  breach  of  those  as- 
surances to  your  attention. 

It  remains  my  contention  that  a  program 
such  as  the  Appalachian  Volunteers  can  be 
a  positive  force  for  community  betterment 
and  assisting  the  poor  to  higher  standards 
of  living  and  aspiration. 

However,  it  is  also  my  contention  that  the 
poor — and  the  image  of  your  office — both 
would  be  far  better  served  if  these  persons 
were  oriented  in  the  common  courtesies;  In- 
spired to  set  a  truly  good  example  for  the 
people  they  serve  in  grooming,  manners,  dress 
and  demeanor;  and  that  they  be  Impressed 
with  the  fact  that  they  are  representative 
of  the  Federal  Government  (and.  in  the  eyes 
of  many  persons,  government  and  authority 
In  genen.ll).  and  as  such,  should  try  to  be 
circumspect  to  the  point  of  extreme  prudence 
in  their  personal  appearance,  conduct  and 
attitudes. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  state  that  I  feel  the 
guarantees  given  me  in  the  spring  by  VISTA 
officials  and  Mr.  Milton  Ogle,  director  of  the 
Appalachian  Volunteers  program,  have  been 
disregarded  or  abrogated.  In  the  light  of  the 
summers  developments.  I  certainly  would 
not  give  my  approval  to  such  a  program  if 
it  were  before  me  today. 

I  believe  you  personally  should  know  of 
these  problems  and  Incidents,  for  I  am  cer- 
tain we  share  a  desire  to  make  the  Economic 
Opportunity  program  as  effective  as  possible 
in  West  Virginia. 

The  sedition  charges  to  which  Gover- 
nor Smith  referred  made  some  very  un- 
favorable national  news  for  the  poverty 
program.  Charges  that  antipoverty  work- 
ers were  seeking  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  of  Kentucky  and  of  Pike 
County  were  involved. 

It  Is  true  that  these  charges  of  sedition 
were  voided  by  a  three-judge  Federal 
court,  which  held  that  the  Kentucky  law 
on  which  they  were  based  is  unconstitu- 
tional. Nevertheless,  a  Pike  County,  Ky., 
grand  jury  found  enough  evidence  to 
indict  five  persons  for  sedition,  and  a 
wide  area  of  eastern  Kentucky  has  been 
w-racked  by  destructive  controversy  as  a 
result  of  the  activities  of  antipoverty 
workers. 

Excuses,  explanations,  and  defenses  too 
frequently  have  been  offered  by  the  OEO 
as  a  result  of  criticisms  and  charges  such 
as  this. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  on  Sep- 
tember 4  that — 

An  inspector  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  concluded  that  a  sedition 
charge  against  Joseph  Mulloy  (one  of  the  five 
persons  Involved),  a  poverty  worker  In  the 
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mountains    around    Pikeville.    Kentucky.    Is 
based  entirely  on  local  Issues. 

The  news  story  said  further  that  the 
inspector  for  the  OEO  stated  that  he 
found    no  basis  for  the  sedition  charges." 

This  sort  of  defensive  report  has  come 
from  the  OEO  many  times  when  it  has 
been  criticized,  which  indicates  to  me 
that  the  agency  actually  has  little  con- 
trol at  the  local  level  over  a  number  of 
activities  carried  on  in  its  name. 

But  it  will  not  be  sufflcient.  in  my 
opinion,  for  it  to  say  that  it  has  no  con- 
trol, or  little  control,  over  volunteer 
workers  such  as  the  Appalachian  volun- 
teers, for  they  are  paid  in  part  by  poverty 
funds  and  are  thoroughly  identified  in 
the  public  mind  with  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. 

The  five  persons  in  Kentucky  were  not 
directly  employed  by  the  OEO.  but  they 
were  identified  in  the  public  eye  with  its 
activities,  and  at  least  one  of  them.  Mul- 
loy, was  supported  in  a  substantial  de- 
gree by  Federal  funds.  So  the  damage  is 
done.  The  poverty  program,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  set  up. 
is  given  anotlier  nationwide  black  eye. 

In  a  feature  article,  the  Sunday. 
August  27.  1967,  Washington  Post  stated 
in  the  opening  paragraph; 

Are  Federal  tax  dollars  paid  to  anti- 
poverty  workers  subsidizing  sedition  In 
Kentucky? 

This  is  a  serious  question  to  raise  in 
the  minds  of  the  public  which  must  sup- 
port the  antipoverty  endeavors  if  they 
are  to  be  successful. 

But  even  more  Important  than  this. 
in  the  case  of  Pike  County.  Ky..  which 
borders  my  own  State,  is  the  fact  that 
outside  agitators  in  the  guise  of  seeking 
to  help  the  poor  natives  have,  instead, 
brought  on  deep  dissension  and  set 
neighbor  against  neighbor.  In  the  process 
they  have  helped  no  one.  They  have  cer- 
tainly not  eradicated  poverty. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
persons  indicted  for  sedition  in  Ken- 
tucky, along  with  many  of  those  who 
liave  stirred  up  controversy  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  elsewhere,  whether  they  realize 
it  or  not.  are  virtually  revolutionaries 
bent  on  destroying  the  present  order  of 
society  instead  of  trv'ing  to  Improve  con- 
ditions within  the  framework  that  exists. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Director 
Shriver  subsequently  cut  off  all  funds  for 
the  Appalachian  volunteer  program  in 
Kentucky  at  the  request  of  Gov.  Edward 
T.  Breathitt  following  the  charges  of 
sedition. 

All  too  often,  complaints  to  the  OfBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  regarding  com- 
munity action  activities  elicit  only  de- 
fensive responses.  Charges  of  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  poverty  workers  are  seem- 
ingly sloughed  off.  casually  brushed 
aside,  and  made  to  appear  as  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary  with  regard  to  citizen 
conduct.  The  OEO  response  to  Governor 
Smith's  charges  seemed  to  me  to  con- 
form, in  some  respects,  to  such  a  pat- 
tern. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
the  OEO  reply  as  exhibit  D  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

tSee  exhibit  D.> 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  must  also  say,  in  all  fairness, 
that  I  have  had  some  good  reports,  as 
well  as  bad.  regarding  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram I  would  not  want  it  to  appear  that 
I  condemn  this  antipoverty  program  in 
Its  entirety — a  point  about  which  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  more  in  order  to  clar- 
ify my  position. 

In  the  field  of  mental  health  in  my 
State,  for  example.  I  am  informed  that 
Dr.  Mildred  Mitchell-Bateman.  West 
Virginia's  State  director  of  mental 
health,  has  been  publicly  quoted  in  the 
press  to  the  effect  that  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram has  been  effective  and  valuable. 

In  fact,  she  .'■aid  that  the  work  of 
VISTA  volunteers  with  emotionally  dis- 
turbed West  Virginians,  in  their  com- 
munities and  in  the  State's  mental  hos- 
pitals, has  saved  the  State  an  estimated 
$486,000  in  custodial  care,  funds  that  are 
being  used  to  help  provide  better  services. 

Dr.  Bateman  said  that  the  VISTA's 
also  had  helped  to  organize  Boy  Scout 
troops  in  rural  areas  for  the  first  lime, 
as  w'ell  as  day-care  centers  for  children, 
tutoring  programs  for  elementary  and 
high  school  pupils  and  services  for  the 
retarded. 

Dr.  Bateman  said:' 

In  all  these  activities,  the  VISTAs  are 
training  local  people  to  take  over  when  they 
leave.  This  is  really  a  program  In  which 
VISTAs  try  to  work  themselves  out  of  a  Job. 

Governor  Smith,  I  believe,  concurs  in 
this  evaluation. 

However,  I  have  recei\ed  may  com- 
plaints from  dependable  sources  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  some  of  the 
VISTA  workers.  Just  the  other  day,  on 
September  22  to  be  exact,  through  ques- 
tions addressed  to  the  Stnator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark)  I  expressed 
some  concern  and  reservations  anent 
VISTA.  The  Senator  subsequently,  on 
September  25.  submitted  for  the  Record 
certain  documentation  in  support  of 
VISTA,  including  exhibits  attesting  to 
the  value  of  VISTA's  mental  health  pro- 
gram in  West  Virginia. 

I  was,  of  course,  aware  of  the  compli- 
mentary reports  concerning  the  mental 
health  program,  having  heard  directly 
from  Dr.  Mildred  Mitchell-Bateman, 
West  Virginia's  director  of  mental 
health,  and  from  a  few  county  directors 
of  mental  health  programs  in  the  State. 

But  the  part  does  not  make  the  whole, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed,  as  exhibit  E  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  a  sampling  of 
the  correspondence  which  has  reached 
my  office  from  so  many  people  of  my 
State  and  which  reflects  in  the  opinion 
of  many  persons,  a  poor  image  of  VISTA 
workers  in  general,  as  observed  in  West 
Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  E. ) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, these  reports  include,  for  example: 

First.  Strong  criticism  of  the  VISTA 
program  in  his  county  by  the  sheriff 
of  Flaleigh  County  and  a  plea  for  an 
investigation  of  the  actions  of  VISTA 
workers.  Seven  months  later,  after  what 
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he  characterizes  as  a  "job  of  whitewash- 
ing" by  OEO  officials,  he  still  urged  in- 
vestigation. 

Second.  An  expression  of  belief  by  a 
well-known  real  estate  operator  that 
VISTA  workers  18  or  19  years  old,  un- 
trained, and  "looking  in  most  cases  more 
in  need  than  our  own  people."  cannot 
accomplish  much  in  the  promotion  of  a 
"better  life  for  those  in  the  rural  areas," 
and  a  request  that  something  "be  done 
about  this  reckless  spending  of  our  tax 
money." 

Third,  An  expression  of  alarm  by  a 
member  of  the  West  Virginia  Senate 
who  characterizes  the  VISTA  workers 
In  his  district  as  "a  bunch  of  improperly 
misguided  misfits  who  are  endangering 
our  concept  of  law  and  order  in  this 
Nation.  " 

Fourth.  A  protest  by  a  high  school 
librarian  In  Nicholas  County  of  the 
"smirching  of  our  schools  with  dope 
raids,  long-haired,  rude,  and  untidy  stu- 
dents, moral  problems,  and  the  like."  re- 
sulting from  the  presence  of  anti-poverty 
workers,  who  sought  the  forced  resig- 
nation of  duly  appointed  school  authori- 
ties. 

Fifth.  A  report  by  a  grocery  store 
manager  of  VISTA  workers  headquar- 
tered in  Mingo  County,  driving  a  Gov- 
ernment car,  exhibiting  rude  and  intimi- 
dating manners  In  hi.":  place  of  business. 

Sixth.  A  request  from  a  postmaster 
that  an  effort  be  made  to  "get  these 
people — VISTA  workers — out  of  here," 
since  "they  are  telling  the  people  here 
tliat  they  are  not  getting  what  is  due 
them." 

Seventh.  A  report  by  the  chief  of  police 
of  Huntington  concerning  attempts  to 
"set  up  black  power  movement  meet- 
ings" by  individuals  believed  to  be  OEO 
employees  from  New  York  City  and  Nor- 
man. Okla.  If  OEO,  they  may  or  may 
not  be  VISTA  workers;  OEO  has  not 
reported  the  facts 

Eighth.  Reports  by  an  outstanding 
lawTer  regarding  slovenly,  unclean 
VISTA  employees  inciting  political  dis- 
order and  stirring  up  dissatisfaction 
against  "the  taxpayers  of  this  countrj-" 
who  are  paying  the  bill  and  "have  a  right 
to  expect  better  treatment." 

Ninth.  A  sampling  of  letters  from  in- 
terested citizens,  who  will  be  identified 
by  their  initials. 

In  summary,  the  picture  of  \'ISTA  In 
West  Virginia  is  one  of  certain  indi- 
viduals who  have  come  to  our  State  from 
other  parts  of  the  country,  some  of  whom 
are  carelessly  dressed  and  look  worse 
than  even  the  poorest  of  our  people,  and 
who  have  sometimes  served  to  create  and 
foment  unrest,  dissatisfaction,  and  trou- 
ble. If  'VISTA  Is  to  continue,  its  Image 
and  its  programs  would  be  far  better 
served  if  these  workers  were.  In  the  words 
of  the  Governor,  oriented  in  the  common 
courtesies;  inspired  to  set  a  truly  good 
example  for  the  people  they  serve  In 
grooming,  manners,  dress,  and  de- 
meanor; and  circumspect  to  the  point  of 
extreme  prudence  in  their  personal  ap- 
pearance, conduct,  and  attitudes. 

I  have  had  excellent  reports  on  the 
adult  basic  education  program,  and  the 
Headstart  program,  both  of  which  are 
other  components  of  the  community  sw:- 
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tlon  phase  of  the  legislation  before  us. 
The  basic  criticism  I  have  heard  regard- 
ing Headstart  is  that  it  should  be  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  local  school  systems 
rather  than  under  community  action 
direction. 

As  the  adult  education  effort  has  been 
conducted  in  my  State  and  elsewhere  it 
seems  to  have  fortified  and  strengthened 
existing  adult  education  programs  and 
contributed  to  Improving  the  lot  of  the 
undereducated. 

More  than  10.000  persons  have  been 
involved  in  this  program  in  my  State  in 
the  past  3  years,  and  our  State  depart- 
ment of  education  reports  that  the  over- 
all average  of  public  education  in  the 
State  will  be  increased  by  as  much  as  two 
full  grade  levels  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

For  example.  I  have  been  advised  by 
Mr.  James  Basil  Deck,  State  supervisor 
of  the  adult  basic  education  program  for 
the  West  Virginia  E>epartment  of  Edu- 
cation, that  4,800  individuals  have  moved 
ofT  the  welfare  rolls  during  the  past  2 
years,  these  individuals  having  gone 
through  the  adult  basic  education  class. 
Many  have  just  learned  to  read  and 
write  and  have  upgraded  educational 
skills  and  have  been  able  to  move  out 
and  get  jobs.  Mr.  Deck  advised  me  that 
there  are  6,071  AFDCUP  participants  in 
the  adult  basic  education  classes  this 
year;  846  are  in  high  school  equivalency 
classes;  and  451  are  in  vocational  clas.ses, 
making  a  total  of  7,368. 

I  am  informed  that  there  were  over 
16,000  students  Ln  classes  during  the  past 
year  and  that  it  is  expected  to  be  about 
the  same  number  this  year,  Mr.  Deck 
stated  that  many  of  these  individuals 
take  the  general  adult  development  tests 
for  high  school  equivalency.  Moreover, 
he  stated  that  25  students  In  classes  have 
enrolled  in  college  this  year.  So.  from  the 
reports  I  have  received,  an  excellent  job 
is  being  done  in  the  adult  education  ef- 
fort in  West  Virginia,  an  effort  which  im- 
proves basic  education  skills  or  upgrades 
skills  to  prepare  for  jobs.  This  is  the  kind 
of  program  that  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port. 

I  have  had  some  equally  good  reports 
concerning  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  which  OEO  farms  out  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  for  the  original 
economic  opportunity  legislation.  The 
eradication  of  poverty  where  it  i.s  real 
and  where  the  objective  can  be  accom- 
plished effectively  is  a  worthwhile  goal 
of  which  I  approve  and  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  which  I  supported  the  original 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  I  do  feel, 
however,  that  the  war  on  poverty  needs 
a  full-scale,  in-depth  inquiry  and  investi- 
gation. I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  work 
which  Senator  Clark's  subcommittee  has 
so  ably  performed  in  conducting  hear- 
ings on  this  bill,  and  I  would  say  noth- 
ing in  derogation  of  this  work.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  sufiBcient.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  a  thorouKh  and  com- 
prehensive reappraisal  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty is  needed,  and  I  think  that  the  kind 
of  scrutiny  required  can  only  be  pro- 
vided by  competent  and  trained  persons 
skilled  In  investigative  and  auditing 
techniques. 


I  feel  strongly  that  many  of  the  com- 
munity action  programs  have  not  been 
properly  administered,  properly  directed, 
properly  supervised,  or  properly  audited. 
I  also  believe  that  if  such  an  in-depth 
study  of  these  programs  were  to  be  con- 
ducted, many  disturbing,  and  even  shock- 
ing, facts  would  be  brought  to  light  with 
regard  to  how  these  programs  have  t)een 
mismanaged,  with  a  concomitant  waste- 
ful expenditure  of  Federal  funds.  More- 
over. I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
that  some  of  the  poverty  workers  have 
been  utilized  by  misguided  persons  and 
even  out-and-out  revolutionaries,  who 
have  sought  to  achieve  ends  that  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  stamp- 
ing out  of  poverty.  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
at  the  many  indications  that  some  pro- 
grams have  been  utilized  to  foment  social 
protest,  civil  rights  disturbances,  and 
anti-Vietnam  war  demonstrations. 

I  was  happy  to  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Prouty  on  Fri- 
day, which  would  order  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfTice  to  investigate  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportiuiity  and  its  local 
agencies  in  the  war  on  poverty.  I  believe 
that  this  type  of  investigation  by  the 
GAO  will  help  to  determine  the  real  ef- 
ficiency of  the  administration  of  OEO 
programs  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
programs  achieve  the  objectives  as  in- 
tended by  Congress.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
some  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  anti- 
poverty  programs  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia may  be  indicative  of  what  is  tak- 
ing place  throughout  many  areas  of  the 
country. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  information 
of  interest  in  thus  regard. 

The  subcommittee  has  received  infor- 
mation that  indicates  a  grave  weakness 
in  the  financial  management  of  records 
and  expenses  maintained  by  one  of  the 
programs  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  1  month  the  organization  responsi- 
ble to  the  Washmgton  Welfare  Associa- 
tion claimed  expenditures  for  positions 
which  were  vacant  during  that  period. 
Expenditures  for  group  health  insurance 
premiums  had  also  been  overstated;  bills 
for  merchandise  purchased  by  a  former 
employee  after  his  dismissal  in  the  pre- 
vious year  had  also  been  claimed  as  an 
expense  reimbursable  by  the  United 
Planning  Organization. 

.As  a  further  illustration  of  lack  of 
adequate  financial  control  and  laxity  in 
the  management  of  the  program  there 
existed  in  one  instance  unsupported  bill- 
ings from  a  local  store  which  had  been 
paid  and  claimed  as  an  expcn.se,  an  ex- 
cessive retroactive  salary  payment  had 
been  made  to  an  employee,  expenditures 
were  repeatedly  charged  to  incorrect 
program  components,  personnel  costs 
have  been  overstated  by  1  day  for  all 
employed  positions  of  another  develop- 
ment program,  and  in  several  instances 
commitments  incurred  during  the  prior 
contract  period  had  been  paid  from  cur- 
rent contract  funds. 

Other  reported  deficiencies  showed  re- 
imbursement twice  to  the  activity  for 
expeiises  that  had  been  incurred  during 
a  period  in  calendar  j'car  1966.  Another 
instance  of  questionable  practice  con- 
cerned   the   accountant-office   manager 


and  her  assistant,  in  that  each  received, 
in  addition  to  her  regular  salary,  one 
half  of  the  funds  available  for  a  part- 
time  accountant  position  in  another 
activity  of  the  area. 

The  reported  deficiencies  also  revealed 
that  inventory  records  for  equipment 
furnished  the  area  have  not  been  main- 
tained as  required  by  agreements  with 
the  United  Planning  Organization. 

With  further  regard  to  the  additional 
payments  to  the  accountant-office  man- 
ager and  clerk-typist,  the  tv.-o  employees 
receive  monthly  salaries  of  $667  and 
$401  respectively,  and  each  person  was 
reportedly  receiving  an  additional  $162 
per  month  for  performing  the  duties  of 
the  part-time  worker.s  in  another  de- 
velopment program.  Justification  of  the 
additional  payment  to  the  two  individu- 
als related  to  the  fact  that  each  worked 
10  hours  per  week  in  addition  to  her 
regular  full-time  working  hours,  and 
officials  recognized  the  practice  was  not 
desirable  but  said  they  were  not  able  to 
find  the  qualified  neighborhood  resi- 
dents to  fill  the  por.itions. 

Another  questionable  practice  con- 
cerns the  use  of  poverty  fimds  to  pay 
certain  administrative  expenses  of  the 
credit  union  in  the  area  rather  than 
using  the  proceeds  of  credit  union 
operations  to  pay  those  expenses,  as  is 
customary  There  are  over  1.200  mem- 
bers with  share  accounts  totaling  over 
$86,000.  It  is  reported  that  without  the 
aid  of  poverty  funds,  the  credit  union 
would  be  facing  financial  difficulty.  For 
example,  in  February  1967,  It  cost  more 
than  $2,000  to  make  loans  of  $6,802. 
Moreover,  dividends  which  are  now  paid 
regularly  could  not  be  continued  if  earn- 
ings from  less  than  $100,000  of  capital 
were  required  to  pay  expenses  at  the 
rate  of  $22,509  for  10  months.  Loan  de- 
linquencies of  the  union  are  said  to 
have  been  increasing  over  the  period  of 
its  operations.  For  example,  on  March 
31,  1967,  delinquent  loans  totaled  $8,612. 
11.2  percent  of  loans  outstanding  of 
$76,824.  whereas  on  December  31,  1964, 
delinquent  loans  were  only  3.9  percent 
of  loans  outstanding. 

Another  reported  irregularity  related 
to  the  child  day  care  and  Headstart  pro- 
grams. It  was  reported  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  income  guideline."; 
were  not  adhered  to.  A  legal  requirement 
of  the  1964  act  is  that  not  more  than  10 
percent  of  families  with  children  re- 
ceiving day  care  who  are  enrolled  In 
Headstart  may  have  Incomes  higher 
than  levels  to  be  .set  under  the  act  by 
OEO.  It  was  found  in  this  area  that  the 
act  was  not  observed  in  some  cases.  At 
one  day  care  program  in  the  area,  16  of 
the  90  children  were  from  ovcrincome 
families.  It  was  noted  that  only  eight  of 
the  16  children  whose  incomes  exceeded 
the  OEO  guidelines  were  charged  a  fee 
as  required  by  the  act. 

Of  the  30  children  enrolled  in  two 
Headstart  classes  in  the  area  in  Septem- 
ber 1966,  it  was  found  that  six  of  the 
children's  families  had  Incomes  at  the 
time  of  enrollment  which  exceeded  eli- 
gibil'ty  guidelines. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  probably  have 
more  to  say.  at  a  future  date,  about  pov- 
erty programs  In  the  District  of  Coliun- 
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bia  area  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  have 
merely  alluded  to  the  situation  in  that 
particular  area  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia at  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
Indicating  the  need,  in  my  opinion,  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  poverty 
program  in  urban  communities  and  else- 
where. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  certain 
aspects  of  the  war  on  poverty  as  we  have 
seen  It  operate  since  its  beginning.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  authoriza- 
tion in  title  I  Is  In  excess  of  the  admin- 
istration bill  in  the  amount  of  $198  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1968. 

However,  the  Senate  is  confronted,  In 
the  massive  bill  before  us,  with  a  radi- 
cally new  proposal  to  spend  another  $2.5 
billion  in  grants,  and  $300  million  in 
loans  on  a  crash  program  which  is  esti- 
mated to  create  500.000  new  jobs. 

Although  I  respect  the  sincerity  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  whose  name  Is  as- 
sociated with  it.  I  believe  his  multl- 
billion-doUar  proposal  Is  the  wrong  pro- 
gram and  comes  at  the  wrong  time. 

In  Its  haste,  the  proposal  attacks  the 
wrong  horn  of  the  manpower  dilemma 
faced  by  the  country, 

There  Is  no  shortage  of  jobs  in  the 
United  States  today.  The  total  work 
force,  as  of  July  1967,  was  82.9  milhon. 
The  number  of  unemployed  persons  was 
3,2  million,  or  4.1  percent,  I  think  it  Is 
Important  to  note  that  the  term  "un- 
employed" as  used  here  can  be  mislead- 
ing. For  example,  persons  are  considered 
unemployed  who,  for  an  entire  week,  did 
not  work  at  all,  were  able  to  work  and 
available  for  work  and  would  have  looked 
for  work  except  that:  First,  they  were 
waiting  to  return  to  a  job  from  which 
they  were  laid  off.  or  second,  waiting  to 
report  to  a  new  wage  or  salary  job  sched- 
uled to  start  within  the  following  30 
days — and  were  not  in  school  during  the 
week,  or  third,  believed  no  work  to  be 
available  in  their  line  of  work  or  in  the 
community.  Moreover,  persons  under 
AFDCUP  and  working  in  work  experi- 
ence programs  are  primarily  counted  as 
unemployed. 

Agricultural  workers  and  construction 
workers  are  counted  among  the  unem- 
ployed if  they  have  registered  as  seijking 
emplojTnent.  Others  unemployed  and  not 
seeking  work  cannot  be  counted. 

Thousands  on  thousands  of  good  nigh- 
paying  jobs  are  going  begging  every  day 
in  every  city  in  every  State  simply  be- 
cause there  are  not  enough  trained  or 
qualified  people  to  1^11  them  and,  in  some 
instances,  because  there  are  people  who 
do  not  want  to  work. 

I  am  advised  that,  at  the  end  of  July, 
there  were,  for  example,  over  343,000  un- 
filled job  openings  listed  at  over  2,000 
State  public  employment  offices  across 
the  country.  These  job  openings  were  in 
150  major  employment  areas. 

Now,  why  do  we  not  concentrate  on 
filling  those  job  openings,  before  "ve  cre- 
ate another  half  million? 

In  fact,  the  343.000  job  openings  tell 
us  only  part  of  the  job  vacancy  stoi-y. 

The  total  figure  on  job  vacancies — 
listed  and  unlisted — Is  probably  closer  to 
the  million  mark,  because  information  is 
not  available  as  to  the  numoer  of  job 
openings  nationwide.  But  this  Is  only  part 
of  the  story.  In  many  areas  of  the  coun- 


try. Federal  job  training  openings  are 
going  begging  as  well.  In  fact,  as  of  last 
July  31.  there  were  nearly  50,00t  MDTA 
unfilled  openings  In  these  programs  In 
the  Nation's  48  largest  cities. 

Is  the  Congress  seriously  supposed  to 
authorize  the  creation  of  half  a  million 
new  jobs  when  one  million  jobs  have  no 
takers  and  50.000  training  opportunities 
are  being  ignored? 

The  second  major  defect  In  the  pro- 
posal Is  that  it  would  certainly  result  in 
a  number  of  cities  quickly  creating 
jobs — jobs  they  do  not  need,  jobs  they 
do  not  want,  but  jobs  which  will  be  pro- 
duced simply  because  Uncle  Sam  Is  foot- 
ing the  bill  with  hundreds  of  millions  in 
ready  cash. 

The  kinds  of  jobs  cities  will  create, 
for  the  most  part,  will  be  psuedo-jobs. 
They  will  be  makework  jobs,  shadow 
jobs,  deadend  jobs.  They  will  be  manual 
or  unskilled  jobs  which  require  httle, 
If  any,  training.  They  will  be  under- 
skilled  jobs  with  no  future,  with  no  pos- 
sible development,  with  no  real  base 
upon  which  a  human  being  may  build 
a  career. 

Such  jobs  will  have  the  effect  of  fur- 
ther isolating  the  poor  person  from  so- 
ciety. He  will  not  only  be  poor;  he  will 
also  have  a  poor  man's  job.  This  is  exact- 
ly the  kind  of  situation  which  we  should 
all  be  trying  to  reverse  today.  We  should 
try  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty,  not 
freeze  poverty  into  job  categories. 

The  1967  Manpower  Report  of  the 
President  stated  clearly  the  kinds  of  jobs 
our  economy  must  fill  if  it  is  to  continue 
the  seven  unprecedented  years  of  pros- 
perity the  country  has  enjoyed. 

The  Manpower  Report  stated : 

At  the  end  of  1966.  the  most  widespread 
shortages  existed  for  Industrial  production 
workers  .  ,  ,  machinists,  machine  operators, 
tool  makers,  aircraft  mechanics,  model  and 
pattern  makers,  assemblers,  electricians  and 
welders,  and  for  engineers,  draftsmen, 
mathematicians  and  health  service  workers, 

I  do  not  care  how  crashing  a  crash 
program  Is,  or  how  many  billions  may 
be  poured  into  it;  it  is  not  possible  to 
create  .skilled,  trained,  and  qualified 
workers  for  such  jobs  overnight.  No 
amount  of  money  will  turn  an  under- 
educated,  unskilled,  unmotivated  ghetto 
dweller  into  a  skilled  employee  by  pro- 
viding him  with  a  1-  or  2-year  leaf-rak- 
ing assignment. 

You  must  train  and  prepare  those  who 
will  man  and  guide  the  American  eco- 
nomic system  of  tomorrow. 

And  that  leads  me  to  the  third  major 
defect  in  the  emergency  proposal. 

What  3  million  unemployed  in  our 
country  need  today  is  not  just  a  job — 
but  a  job  with  a  bright  future. 

The  unemployed  need  education  for  a 
job.  They  need  to  be  taught  how  to  hold 
a  job;  how  to  perform  under  varj'lng 
job  conditions;  how  to  shift  to  a  new 
and  perhaps  more  promising  occupation 
when  new  opportunity  arises. 

And  if  we  look  at  the  record  of  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  these 
last  few  years,  we  will  find  that  there 
already  exists  a  comprehensive  series 
of  opportunity  programs  which,  if  they 
are  properly  administered,  can  serve  as 
blueprints  for  the  social  and  economic 
rehabilitation  of  millions  of  poor  people. 


The  administration's  opportunity  pro- 
grams are  basically  geared  and  intended 
to  raise  people  to  the  level  where  they 
can  become  productive  Americans, 
rather  than  dependent  Americans, 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  for  example,  is  a  good  Il- 
lustration of  the  kind  of  program  which 
Invests  in  himian  beings  by  training  or 
retraining  people  for  better  jobs.  Since 
it  was  Inaugurrted,  almost  one  million 
men  and  women  have  received  job  train- 
ing with  Federal  help.  In  the  past  the 
MDTA  program  has  focused  more  and 
more  on  the  disadvantaged,  with  positive 
and  fruitful  results. 

This  is  the  type  of  program  we  should 
be  improving,  rather  than  setting  up 
parallel   or  conflicting   programs. 

Let  us  not  latmch  new  programs  until 
we  have  corrected  the  flaws  in  the  old 
ones,  and  as  I  have  already  stated, 
there  Is  much  work  to  be  done  In  cor- 
recting  the   existing  programs. 

My  fourth  major  objection  to  title  II 
of  the  bill  is  that  it  is  clearly  Inflation- 
ary— and  that  Is  another  thing  we  do 
not  need  in  our  present  state  of  eco- 
nomic affairs. 

Almost  $3  billion  poured  into  500,000 
jobs  of  very  slight  productivity  is  either 
going  to  give  us  a  solid  dose  of  new  in- 
flation or  force  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  raise  taxes  even  higher  than 
now  proposed. 

The  total  national  debt  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1967  was  S326  billion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  before  the  House  Ways  ar.d 
Means  Committee,  the  anticipated 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1968  may  go  as 
high  as  $29  biUion.  I  do  not  believe  that 
It  is  wise  to  compoimd  this  dangerous 
deficit  with  an  additional  $1,3  billion 
required,  by  title  II  of  the  bill  before 
us.  for  fiscal  year  1968.  This  is  in  excess 
of  the  administration's  request,  and  if  it 
stays  in  the  bill,  the  bill  will  never  reach 
the  President's  desk  for  his  signature, 
considering  the  temper  of  the  other  body. 

At  a  time  when  the  President  is  re- 
questing the  enactment  of  legislation 
providing  for  a  surtax  on  personal  and 
corporation  incomes,  it  would  be  a  seri- 
ous mistake  to  launch  this  new  and  costly 
program. 

My  fifth  objection  to  title  n  is  that 
it  IS  extraordinarily  vague,  ambiguoi:s, 
and  unclear.  Such  a  new  and  costly  pro- 
gram as  would  be  envisioned  by  title  II 
should  have  the  most  thorough  .study 
and  should  involve  the  most  careful  and 
detailed  analysis  before  enactment.  Ex- 
haustive hearings  would  be  required. 
Even  if  we  were  living  in  a  time  when 
such  a  crash  emergency  program  were 
needed,  in  my  judgment,  the  concepts 
and  outlmes  of  such  a  program  would 
have  to  be  much  more  concrete,  more 
carefully  evaluated,  studied,  and  deline- 
ated than  is  the  case  here. 

As  Senators  Dominick  and  Fannh* 
stated  in  their  supplemental  views  on 
the  bill; 

Title  n  was  reported  to  the  Floor  without 
hearings. 

Senator  MtTRPHY.  In  his  supplemental 
views  stated,  with  regard  to  title  11: 

Here  aealn  we  seem  to  be  faced  with  a  lack 
of  planning,  a  lack  of  definition,  a  lack  of 
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KUidelmes  and  an  absence  or  complei*  prep-  a  final.  clear-CUt  vole  on  my  motion  to  dreary  meals  because  they  have  no  way  to 

aration    In  good  conscience.  I  cannot  agree  recommit  with  instructions  to  delete  title  V^eserve  foods  and  beverages  against  spoil- 

^n  Sr^Srl^""""  °'  ""^'''""  '°""^  °  ^  ^^  '''''''''■  H-  have  pSased^^ecuTc  or  gla^rffrSl 

ExHiBrr  A  tors.  It  Is  reasonable   to  assume  that  they 

Senator  GrUTIN.  in  his  supplemental  (Prom  us.  News  &  world  Report)  know    how    to   operate    them,    even    In    the 

Views,  referred  to  title  n  as  "an  unfor-  j^  UNrrtD  Statm  really  pilled  WrtH  "ghettos." 

tunate  example  of  hasty,  unsound  con-  PovEirrT?-A  Look  at  the  Facts  Conmiunlcailon    Are  milhons  of  Americas 

.  i„.,„i     ,«Q-fir.n     \n    fhp    rint<;  "     Hp  ,,  POor  shut  off  from  all  contact  with  the  rest 

gressional  reaction  to  the  riots.  He  ,note.-How  many  Americans  are  really  ^j  ^^eir  affluent  countrvmen-aione.  frus- 
said:  in  poverty?  Thirty  million?  Eighty  million?  traced.  In  that  "other  world'  of  povertv  Iso- 
It  is  as  extravagant  In  Ite  promise  as  It  is  Or  only  a  handful?  This  article,  written  for  lation?  At  last  count,  the  diffusion  of  TV  sets 
va^e  in  its  operation.  The  committee  has  -U.S.  News  &  World  Report,"  Is  based  on  a  j^^  reached  92  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  house- 
had  DO  real  opportunity  to  consider  the  pro-  study  of  poverty— and  of  the  "poverty  cult"  holds,  provlcUng  Instant  access  to  entertain- 
posal  in  depth  The  record  contains  no  state-  that  has  developed  In  this  era.)  ment.  news,  sports,  cultural  enrichment, 
ment  of  the  administration's  views  regarding  ^gy  jQ^n  B.  Parrlsh,  professor  of  economics.  Since  a  small  per  cent  of  middle,  and  upper- 
the  merits  of  the  program,  lu  effect  on  the  University  of  Illinois)  Income  families  who  can  afford  TV  have 
poverty  war  or  on  the  budget.  How  such  a  ^,^^^  ^^^^^^  historians  write  the  history  ^^osen  not  to  buy,  the  per  cent  of  families 
program  would  relate  to  ongoing  Job  creation  ^  ^^^^^  ^,^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  extraor-  having  TV  who  want  It  must  be  around  96 
and    training    Programs    has    not    been    ex-  ^^   ^^^,^  accounts   than   the  °r  97  per  cent-a  diffusion  achieved  In  just 

plored Instead  o^^'^""*'/^^^*^^^^ :,"i!  rise  of  America's  "new  poverty"  cult.  Intel-  ^^  y^^"'  ,    ..,    „        ,v,    -          v,       , 

subcommittee  released  a  booklet  entitled  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  social-science  dlsclpUne.  ,  Medical  aid.  Have  the  "new  hopeless  poor 
■Emergency  Employment  Act-Background  religious  denomination,  every  political  fo^'^d  ^he  doors  to  modem  medical  service 
Materials."  The  booklet  IS  supp<«ed  toestab-  - ^^^^  institution  have  climbed  aboard  "slimed  shut,"  forcing  them  ^  rely  on 
llsh  the  need  for  title  n.  In  fact,  however.  oovertv  bandwaeon  quack  remedies,  superstition,  mldwlves.  or 
the  material  also  emphasizes  that  superflclar  P  -  ,^  concerned  with  a  few  fun-  ^,^'^„^'°"^  ^f'*  unattended? 
short-term  make-work  programs  do  not  solve  ^^^^^^^^  questions.  How  did  the  new  cult  ,  ^""J^^l:  °"'=''  ""^  of  every  10  American 
long-term  unemployment  problems,  and  that  ^,  ^^^  ^^j^^,  ^^^  ^^^  families  had  access  to  hosp  tals  lor  child- 
efforts  should  be  directed  toward  tr<Unlng  |^„„„^,^  evidence  support  the  claims?  Are  "Irth.  The  diffusion  since  then  has  been 
and  educauon.  As  written,  the  "tie  would  ^  i^*;^  ^  ^^,^,  spec^cular  and  persistent  for  all  groups,  m- 
constitute  a  virtual  abdication  of  congres-  __.„,  „^  row«rrt  QoriRi  rhaos'?  eluding  nonwhltes.  By  1960,  over  9  <  per  cent 
slon..l  responsibility;  It  would  delegate  al-  °Tf'e7  a  dJcade  of  exploring  everv  nook  of  all  American  women  had  their  babies  born 
most  unlimited  authority  and  discretion    to  ^^           ^^  ^^^           »;     ^^^       ^^^  „^^^.  in  hospitals.  Today  it  is  somewhere  between 

the  Secretary  of  Labor.  poverty"  cult  has  settled  on  a  few  basic  doc-  »«  P" ,          """f  .  ^  T              ,       x.,  nH.no 

,     ,,        f,           v..  v..       .1.      ,             J  »..   .    _  The  luxury  of  telephone  service  Telephone 

Finally,  there  are  some  real  basic  trlnes  which  together  form  a  dogma  that  ap-  service  is  ordlnarllv  not  a  rock-bottom  con- 
philosophical  questions  we  have  got  to  parently  must  be  accepted  on  faith.  These  ^^^^^  necessitv.  It"  Is  useful  and  convenient 
ask  ourselves  about  such  a  program  as  f^^"^  "'^y  ^^  '"■""'y  summarized  as  fol-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  absolute  requirement,  as  was 
would  be  inaugurated  by  title  II.  Is  the  ^^^  .^he  economic  process,  which  In  earlier  ^^"l^T^'^^."^  ^^ll^V^'r^J^n^^r  .??rn^lf« 
country  ready  to  give  a  permanent  job  y,a„  wrought  affluence  to  a  majority  of  "^^i^^Lilnhonr.  h^,  nL*^ 
to  anyone  who  cannot  or  will  not  find  Americans,  recently  has  slowed  up  and  ap-  "'St  t<^^a  °  neafl"  90  per  cent  of  all  U.S. 
work  elsewhere?  parently  stopped   As  a  result,  a  large  minor-  households 'have  telephones.  Since  there  are 

Once    we    get   people    into    a    program  Ity   of    Americans   are     hopelessly     trapped  g^m   ^   j^^.   pockets   of   unavallabUltv    it    is 

such  as  this,   how   do  we  get  them  out  "elowthe  poverty  line.  reasonable  to  conclude  that  close  to  95  per 

into  productive  employment?  2.  The  size  of  this  poverty  populat  on  is  ^^^^   ^^   ^j,   ^g    households  m   availability 

Will  we  ever  get  them  outo  ;--'-  pTaceTh^num^rL^t^so'^mmir.  ^Z  T  ^""'^   "'^  ^"^  '""'^^'  ^""^"' 

Would  we  not  create  a  new  public  wel-  maximum  at  nearly  80  million.  ^  ■ 

fare  bureaucracy?  3.  Despite  its  great  size,  the  poverty  pop-  Some  clues  to  how  much  poverty  in 

We  will  be  paying  people,  essentially  ulatlon    is    hidden    away— "invisible,"    un-  United  States 

for  doing   .nothing  productive.  They  will  Itnown.  unwanted,  unaided,  helpless.  Percentage  of  families  having—     1920     1965 

become  an  added,  and  possibly,  perma-  .    \J^l  hard  core  of  the  "other  America"  Minimum    adequate    diet,    or 

npnt  nubile  burden  '^  ^^^  ^^^°    Because  of  racial  dlscrimlna-             better 60         95 

uein,  puuiii.  uuiucw.  jjQj^    jjg   j^jjg   fjggjj   unable  to  participate  In  Flertrlc  or  sas  stoves                          28         99 

Title  II  would  authorize  an  expendl-  economic  progress.  He  is  frustrated,  emblt-         Electric  refrlgeratorr 1         99 

ture  of  $1  billion  in  grants  in  fiscal  year  tered,  forced  to  live  outside  the  affluent  so-  Television  sets                                     0        92 
1968  and  $1.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1969.  clety  of  the  majority.  Telephones  in  "home-".'-""  "J"        35      '88 
If    past    experience    is    worth    anything.  5,  The  "new  poverty"  can  only  be  eradl-  children  born  In  hospitals.-.        20        98 
every  Senator  knows  that  these  programs  cated  by  massive,  federal  social-action  pro- 
mushroom  like  the  prophet's  gourd  over-  K"'"^  involving  income  maintenance    self-  I»  metropolitan  areas, 
nieht    T^A•o  vears  hence  we  could  expect  ^^'P"  «''l»<'atlon  and  training,  m  a  milieu  of  source:   Study   by  Prof.  John  B    Parrlsh, 
nigni.   iA*o  years  nence  *f  cuuiu  cAtJtriH  ^^^.^^    integration,    the    latter    voluntary    If  University  of  Illinois, 
the  Congress  to  be  asked  for  an  expanded  possible,  compulsory  if  necessary.  umversity 

program— one     which     would     perhaps  Does  the  evidence  on  diffusion  "of  economic  three  poverty  fallacies 

double  that  which  is  envisioned  in  title  well-being  support  the  "new  poverty"  cult?  Tlie  foregoing  illustrative  evidence  raises 

II.  If  this  country  were  In  the  midst  of  Has  diffusion  mysteriously  slowed  to  a  halt,  an  Interesting  question:  How  can  the  'ma-- 

a   depression    a   crash    program   of   this  leaving   millions   "hopelessly   trapped"?   Are  sii-e"  group  of  America's  'hopeless  poor''  buy 

kind    might    be    justified     One    thing   Is  3°  to  80  million  suffering  acute  deprivation  so  much  with  so  little?  Perhaps  this  basic 

Qhi.nHnnHv  rlpar   Thp  ^pn'ie  of  the  Con-  "^  today's  America?  The  plain  truth  Is  there  question  can  be  put  another  way:  How  could 

abundantly  clear  The  sense  Of  the  con  ^^  ^^   ^^^^^   ^^   ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  „^^^  poverty"  the  poverty  intellectuals  be  so  wrong?  The 

gre.ss  and  the  Nation  today  is  that  this  ^j^^^^^    ^^^  ^,^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  poverty  rell-  answer  is  actually  very  simple.  The  Intellec- 

program  is  not  necessary  and  not  wise,  gm^  have  been  exchanging  each  other's  mis-  tuals  have  chosen  to  be  wrong.  Most  mem- 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  action  to  formation.  Let's  look  briefly  at  some  lllus-  bers  of  the  "new  poverty"  cult  are  quite  well- 
delete  this  title  from  the  bill.  tratlve  evidence.  trained  In  statistics.  Some  ore  acknowledged 

Mr     President     I    have   not    addressed  Diet    The  diet  of  us.  famines  has  contm-  experts.  They  know  better.  But,  for  the  sake 

mv     remarks     to    the    oending    Proutv  "^  to  Improve  steadily  over  time  until  to-  of    the    "new   poverty"    religion,    they    have 

?Z.r!^^!'^f     h,\?  if  thP   Prnutv   ampnd-  "^"^y  ""^  '^■'st  95  per  cent   perhaps  96  per  cent  chosen  to  accept  three  poverty  fallacies. 

amendment,    but  If  the  Prouty    amend-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  families  have  an  ade-  The   "new  poverty"  cult  has  built  much  of 

ment    is    agreed    to.    then    the    mot  on  q^,^^^   minimum   dally   intake  of  nutrients,  its   case   on   family-income   statistics.   Some 

wh'Ch  I  have  offe-ed,  the  effect  of  which  Automatic  cooking  equipment.  Are  20  per  technical    matters    aside,    there    Is    nothing 

WOuM  be  to  delete  tit'e  II,  would  be  out  cent,    perhaps   40    per   cent   of   US    families  wrong  with  these  statistics,  per  se.  But  there 

of    the    question,    because    the    question  without   decent   equipment   with    which   to  is  something  wrong,  very  much  wrong,  with 

wou'd    then    recur    on    mv    motion    as  prepare  this  food  intake?  No.  As  a  matter  of  their  use.   It  Is  Impossible  for  anyone  ade- 

amended  bv  «^enator  PRorrv's  sub«;titute  f^^t.  99  per  cent  of  all  us   households  have  quately  to  Interpret  them  in  terms  of  aver- 

VTv  mr,t(^n   ^niilH  nn  Innppr  hp  amend-  automatic     cooking     equipment.     Including  age  family  economic  well-being. 

Mj,   motion  would  no  longei    be  amend  ^^^   ^^  ^^^^  families  living  in  rural  and  Poverty  fallacy  No   1  got  its  big  pu.sh  from 

^Ole.  urban  "ghettos."  The  diffusion  h.is  been  con-  the  1964  report  on  "The  Problem  of  Poverty 

Thprefore.  I  hope  Senators  will  sup-  sistent  and  persistent  over  the  last  six  In  America"  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
port  me  in  voting  against  the  Prouty  decades  visers.  CEA  determined  that  households  with 
amendment  and  aeainst  all  other  amend-  Refrigeration.  Could  it  be  that  millions  of  less  than  $3,000  annual  income  were  In  pov- 
ments  to  my  mot'On,  so  that  we  can  have  .American  families  are  experiencing  dull  and  erty.  Using  this  income  yardstick,  it  was  de- 
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termined  that  20  per  cent  of  U.S.  households 
containing  30  million  persons  were  In  the 
poverty  class. 

This  report  provided  a  wonderful  takeoff 
point  for  poverty  statisticians.  With  30  mil- 
lion to  build  on,  it  was  not  difficult  to  fliid 
millions  of  additional  families  who  should  be 
added  to  the  poverty  population.  The  poverty 
numbers  game  became  quite  exciting.  Who 
could  count  the  most?  Honors  so  far  have 
gone  to  those  claiming  nearly  80  million,  A 
majority  of  cult  members  have  settled  for  a 
more  modest  40  to  50  million. 

The  truth  about  poverty-income  statistics 
is  this:  Under  no  reasonable  assumptions 
does  income  below  $3,000  Indicate  poverty 
status.  It  may  or  may  not.  and  to  say  other- 
wise Is  not  only  erroneous  but  absurd. 

Let's  take  as  an  example  a  young  married 
couple,  the  Smiths.  They  are  attending  col- 
lege. They  constitute  a  statistical  household. 
Their  annual  Income  is  $1,500  a  year.  They 
are  not  being  "hopelessly"  shut  out  from  the 
good  things  of  life.  They  are.  along  with 
other  American  youth  enjoying  a  rate  of 
access  to  higher  education  greater  than  the 
youth  of  any  country,  any  time,  any  place. 
They  enjoy  electric  lighting,  refrigeration, 
adequate  if  not  fancy  food,  and  a  second- 
hand automobile  or  motorcycle.  They  would 
like  a  new  Cadillac,  but  will  manage  without 
one.  They  aren't  "poor"  and  need  no  crocodile 
tears  shed  In  their  behalf. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  life  cycle  are  the 
Joneses.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  a  machinist  all 
his  life.  He  and  Mrs.  Jones  had  always 
wanted  to  visit  the  country's  great  national 
parks  after  the  children  had  grown  up  and 
left.  So  he  has  opted  to  retire  at  age  60. 
The  retirement  Income  will  come  to  only 
$2,000  a  year  Are  they  poor?  The  poverty 
cult  says,  "Yes."  these  people  are  suffering 
from  deprivation.  They  have  been  "hope- 
lessly" cast  aside.  Yet  the  truth  Is  they  have 
a  small  home  paid  for,  a  modest  automobile 
paid  for.  They  enjoy  refrigeration,  automatic 
cooking  equipment,  inside  plumbing.  TV, 
enough  clothes  to  last  for  years— the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  lifetime  And  now  they 
propose  to  enjoy  more  leisure,  in  more  com- 
fort, for  more  years  than  similar  worklng- 
claFS  families  of  any  country,  any  time.  The 
Joneses  think  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers Is  statistically  wacky. 

And  take  the  Browns.  They  are  in  the  mid- 
dle years.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  work. 
Their  three  children  are  In  school.  They  have 
a  modest  new  home,  partially  paid  for.  some 
savings,  some  insurance,  good  clothes — yes. 
and  a  pald-for  refrigerator  and  TV  set  They 
have  a  new  car  and  six  Installments  still 
outstanding.  Mr  Brown  becomes  ill.  Mrs. 
Brown  quits  work  to  take  care  of  him.  Their 
Income  drops  to  below  $3,000  for  the  year. 
Are  they  In  trouble?  Yes.  Are  they  In  des- 
perate consumer  poverty"'  Are  they  "hope- 
lessly trapped?"  By  no  means  After  a  tough 
year  they  will  resume  as  members  of  the 
affluent  society  even  by  CEA's  definition. 

ECONOMIC     WELL-BEING:     "CUMULATIVE" 

These  illustrations  could  be  multiplied 
many  times.  Cross-section  household-Income 
statistics  are  a  very  Inappropriate  yardstick 
With  which  to  measure  economic  well-being, 
which  Is  a  longitudinal  and  cumulative  proc- 
ess 

Let's  return  for  a  moment  to  the  telephone 
as  a  luxury- — or  at  least  a  semlluxury — con- 
sumer good.  Now  take  the  desperately  poor 
on  whom  the  doors  of  aflluency  have  presum- 
ably been  "slammed  shut."  Now  take  the 
"poorest  of  the  poor" — those  at  the  very 
rock  bottom  of  the  Income  scale,  those  des- 
perately deprived  households  earning  less 
than  $500  a  year.  You  Just  can't  get  much 
poorer  than  that. 

Now  observe  that  nearly  60  per  cent  of 
these  poorest  of  the  poor  had  telephone 
service  In  1965.  How  could  this  be?  Why 
would  families  presumably  facing  the  grim 


miseries  of  malnutrition  order  telephone 
service?  And,  if  we  make  allowance  for  the 
availability  factor  and  the  "can  afford  but 
don't  want"  factor,  then  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  70  to  80  per  cent  of  America's 
poorest  poor  had  telephones  in  1965. 

If  this  Is  the  "new  poverty."  It  Is  appar- 
ently not  too  severe.  How  to  explain  this 
paradox  of  Income  poverty,  consumer-goods 
affluence?  The  answer  is  quite  simple  In- 
come data  are  a  very  bad  meastire  of  eco- 
nomic well-being.  The  Smiths,  the  Joneses, 
the  Browns,  all  had  telephone  service  even 
though  the  CEAs  Income  statistics  put  them 
in  the  ""poverty  class," 

There  is  a  second  big  fallacy  in  the  "'new- 
poverty"  claims,  and  In  some  respects  an 
inexcusable  one.  The  poverty  cult  measures 
the  economic  well-being  of  families  at  all 
Income  levels  by  determining  what  they  can 
buy  with  their  income  at  current  retail  prices 
In  fact,  the  poverty  cult  makes  much  out  of 
the  fact  that  because  of  the  greed  of  retail 
merchants  and  the  gullibility  and  lack  of 
buying  savvy  on  the  part  of  many  F>oor  buy- 
ers, the  "new  poor"  actually  pay  more  for 
the  same  goods  than  the  affluent  classes. 
This  is  hogwash. 

The  truth  Is,  America's  low-Income  cleisses 
have  access  to  a  low-price  consumer-goods 
market  in  which  prices  are  a  fraction  of  pub- 
lished retail  prices,  and  In  which  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  "poor""  dollars  is  multiplied 
many  times.  This  discount  market  yields 
levels  of  consumption  far  above  that  indi- 
cated by  retail  prices. 

As  the  poor  could  explain  to  CEK  and  the 
poverty  intellectuals,  this  market  is  Amer- 
ica"s  enormously  big  resale  market— the 
world's  largest.  Every  year,  from  25  to  65 
per  cent  of  many  consumer  durable-goods 
purchases  involve  second  or  third-hand  goods 
moving  in  established  trade  or  In  Informal. 
person-to-person  channels 

Take  as  an  example  a  popular  consumer 
durable  good,  the  electric  refrigerator.  In 
1923.  this  appliance  was  a  new  item.  In  cur- 
rent dollars,  it  cost  around  S900  Its  capacity 
was  small,  averaging  less  than  6  cubic  feet. 
It  averaged  only  six  years  of  service  life,  or 
about  $150  a  year  There  were  too  few  pro- 
duced, and  service  was  too  short  for  a  resale 
market.  Only  the  rich  could  afford  a  refrig- 
erator. 

Today  a  good  new  refrigerator  can  be  pur- 
chased for  about  $300  Its  capacity  will  aver- 
age about  10  cubic  feet.  Service  life  will  be 
around  18  years  The  average  replacement 
year  currently  is  around  10  So  the  first  buyer 
pays  about  $30  a  year,  minus  trade-In  Resale 
value  will  be  about  $50.  This  will  permit  the 
second  buyer  to  purchase  eight  years  of  the 
same  quality  of  refrigeration  for  about  $6 
a  year  The  low-Income  buyer,  not  particular 
about  the  latest  style,  has  expanded  his  pur- 
chasing power  500  per  cent  over  that  of  the 
first  high-income  buyer. 

Today's  low-Income,  "'new  poverty"  buyer 
has  purchasing  power  25  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  rich  buyer  of  1923  Americas  con- 
sumer durable-goods  market  is  operating  un- 
der a  law  of  accelerating  diffusion  Amer- 
ica's low-Income  families  are  not  being  shut 
out  They  are  being  pulled  into  affluence  at 
an  ever-Increasing  rate. 

There  Is  a  big,  hidden,  tertiary  consumer- 
goods  market  not  measured  even  by  retail 
or  res.ile  price  statistics.  This  Is  the  Inter- 
generation  movement  of  goods  accumulated 
over  time  and  handed  down  or  distributed 
from  one  generation  to  another  In  an  affluent 
society  this  becomes  a  very  large  market. 
Sewing  machines,  automobiles,  electric  Irons, 
kltrhenware,  furniture,  silverware,  dinner- 
ware,  bicycles,  etc.- — all  these  provide  an 
enormous  source  of  consumption  for  all 
Income  classes,  including  the  poor. 

GROWTH    OF    NO-COST    GOODS,    SERVICES 

If  ignoring  the  durable-goods  resale  market 
Is  inexcusable,  the  failure  of  the  poverty  cult 


to  take  account  of  the  rapid  growth  in  low- 
cost  or  no-cost  goods  and  services  in  America 
is  well-nigh  incredible.  It  is  Incredible  be- 
cause much  of  it  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  very  federal  agencies  whose  economists 
have  been  among  the  high  priests  of  the 
poverty  cult.  This  failure  consututes  poverty 
fallacy  No.  3. 

To  Illustrate:  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  all 
Negro  births  today  are  in  hospitals.  Yet  the 
U.S.  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  In  1964  said  half  the  Negroes  in 
America  were  suffering  from  acute  poverty, 
measured  by  Income  statistics.  How  can  so 
many  poor  afford  so  much  medical  service? 
For  two  reasons:  First,  as  already  noted,  the 
income  data  are  faulty  But  more  to  the 
point  here,  almost  every  urban  community 
has  free  or  very  low-cost  medical  services  for 
low-income  faniUles.  In  fact,  surveys  show- 
that  in  some  communities  the  lowest-Income 
families  have  more  medical  checkups,  vac- 
cinations, chest  X  rays,  eye  examinations 
than  some  higher-income  groups. 

The  number  of  low-cost  food  programs  has 
been  growing  rapidly.  For  example,  the  na- 
tional school-lunch  program  provided  low- 
cost  noon  meals  foi  nearly  20  million  children 
In  1967.  The  food-stamp  plan  provided  low-- 
cost  food  for  1  million  i>ersons  in  1966,  and 
was  scheduled  to  rise  to  2  million  in  1967. 
The  low-cost  milk  plan — along  with  school 
lunch — accounted  for  5  per  cent  of  total  US 
nonfarm  fluid-milk  consumption  in  1966.  and 
would  have  expanded  even  more  In  1967  had 
not  cutbacks  been  ordered  because  of 
Vietnam. 

Tlie  total  number  of  low-income  persons 
reached  by  various  food-subsidy  programs 
came  to  nearly  30  million  in  1966,  or  pre- 
cisely the  number  of  persons  classified  as 
poor  in  1964  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  Since  many  of  CEA's  30  million 
didn't  belong  In  the  poverty  classification  in 
the  first  place,  some  questions  may  well  be 
raised  as  to  who  and  how  many  poor  have 
been  "forgotten." 

If  the  evidence  suggests  the  "new  jxiverty" 
intellectuals  have  grossly  exaggerated  the  ex- 
tent of  poverty  In  Anierlca,  can  we  now  sit 
back  comfortably  and  forget  the  poverty 
claims?  Unfortunately,  we  cannot. 

SOME    DISTURBING    TRENDS 

There  are  some  very  disturbing  social 
trends  which  have  accompanied  the  spread 
of  affluency.  Even  more  disturbing  Is  the 
possibility  that  the  federal  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams may  be  causally  as  well  as  association- 
ally  related  to  these  developments.  We  may 
be  headed  not  toward  a  great  new  society, 
but  toward  social  chaos.  Let's  look  briefly  at 
six  problem  areas,  all  of  them  interrelated: 

1.  The  various  federal-State  income- 
maintenance  programs  seem  to  have  gen- 
erated an  explosion  of  illegitimacy  in  America 
that  will  have  far-reaching  consequences  for 
the  future.  TTie  Illegitimacy  rate  has  doubled 
In  the  last  few  years,  until  today  1  out  of  12 
Americans  is  bom  Illegitimate.  At  recent 
rates  of  growth,  every  tenth  American  by  the 
early  1970s  will  be  born  out  of  wedlock. 

2.  Related  to  Illegitimacy  Is  the  long-run 
growth  in  households  managed  only  by  fe- 
males, a  large  proportion  subsidized  by  vari- 
ous federal-State  aid  programs.  Today  In 
America.  1  out  of  10  households  Is  fatherless. 
T^ere  is  every  reason  to  expect  this  to  rise 
in  the  future  Among  Negro  families  the  per- 
centage Is  already  1  out  of  4. 

3.  A  particularly  disconcerting  develop- 
ment over  and  above  trends  for  the  w-hole 
populat'on  is  the  upsurge  In  the  number 
and  proportion  of  unwanted  and  ungulded 
Negro  youth  Today  1  out  of  4  Negroes  Is  born 
Illegitimate  In  some  sections  of  large  urban 
areas  the  percentage  is  very  much  higher 
If  the  trends  of  1950-64  continue,  then  by 
1975  about  one  third  of  all  Negro  youth  born 
In  the  U.S.  will  be  bom  outside  normal 
family-life   patterns    They   will   be   arriving 
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at  the  teen  ages  not  sutTerlng  from  malnutri- 
tion or  abject  conBumer-goods  poverty,  but 
from  acute  social  and  Intellectual  poverty. 
The  future  consequences  for  the  rest  of  the 
urban  pwpulatlons.  both  white  and  nonwhlte, 
will  be  considerable 

4.  Related  to  but  not  solely  derived  from 
problems  1  to  3  Is  the  rise  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency The  rate  has  doubled  In  the  last 
decade  How  long  can  society  tolerate  such  a 
rate  of  growth?  At  least  In  part,  the  steady 
climb  of  delinquency  may  be  due  not  to 
poverty,  but  to  an  affluent  society — more 
leisure,  more  spending  money,  fewer  responsi- 
bilities, less  motivation,  failure  of  rehabilita- 
tive programs. 

5  The  diffusion  of  aflSuency  has  been  ac- 
companied not  only  by  rising  Juvenile  de- 
linquency but  by  a  rising  rate  of  general 
crime.  The  rate  roee  by  one  third,  1960  to 
1964.  The  law-abiding  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation has  an  ever-increasing  struggle  to 
avoid  the  depredations  of  criminals,  the  latter 
experiencing  not  acute  deprivation  but  the 
encouragement  of  easy  and  profitable  pick- 
ings of  the  affluent  state. 

6.  Perhaps  no  problem  Illustrates  so  well 
the  failure  of  the  poverty  Intellectuals  than 
the  upward  drift  of  youth  unemployment. 
Very  strenuous  and  dedicated  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  US.  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing about  youth  unemployment.  A  great 
diversity  of  programs  has  been  attempted. 
Recent  conditions  of  tight,  full  employment 
have  provided  a  favorable  labor  market.  Yet 
the  "new  poverty"  Intellectuals  have  only 
failure  to  show  for  their  efforts.  Youth  un- 
employment has  not  retreated.  For  nearly  20 
years  It  has  shown  a  rise — slight  for  white 
youth,  sharply  upward  for  nonwhlte  youth. 

Could  It  be  the  "new  poverty"  cult  has  been 
fighting  the  wrong  war''  Measured  by  con- 
sumer-goods yardsticks,  less  than  5  per  cent 
of  US.  households  are  below  the  poverty  line, 
and  the  percentage  continues  to  decline. 

There  Is  a  war  to  be  fought,  however.  There 
are  disturbing  signs  of  deep  social  problems 
around  us,  and  more  on  the  horizon.  The 
most  rapidly  growing  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can population  Is  the  Illegitimate  segment. 
The  largest  proportion  of  this  "other  Amer- 
ica" Is  Negro. 

Who  Is  to  discipline  guide,  train  this  grow- 
ing army  of  unwanted,  unmotivated'  The 
ordinary  family  Influences,  so  strong  among 
earlier  ethnic  groups  Immigrating  to  U.  S. 
cities,  appears  to  be  lacking.  In  fact,  such 
influences  appear  to  be  declining  and  may 
well  be  disintegrating 

The  churches,  historically  an  Important  In- 
stitution in  shaping  constructive  Ufa  pat- 
terns, appear  to  have  limited  and  perhaps 
declining  Influence. 

The  "new  social  problem"  Is  being  dumped 
onto  the  public  schools  and  the  police  But 
schools  cannot  discipline — and  without  dis- 
cipline they  cannoi  educate. 

The  police  can  discipline — but  they  cannot 
educate  and  motivate  Raclal-lntegritlon 
efforts  have  created  new  antagonisms  to  add 
to  the  problems  of  the  already  overburdened 
schools  and  police. 

PHONT    STATISTICS-     H.\aDLT    CONVINCING 

The  poverty  Intellectuals  say  they  are 
building  a  great  new  society.  Perhaps  they 
are.  But  phony  statistics  are  hardly  con- 
vincing proof.  Perhaps  they  should  take  a 
second  look.  They  may  well  be  rushing  us 
pell-mell  toward  social  chaos.  The  dogmas 
of  the  poverty  cult  may  not  prove  as  effec- 
tive as  expected. 

Efforts  to  force  racial  Integration  may 
bring  about  as  many  disruptive  as  construc- 
tive influences.  We  may  well  need  some  new 
institutions  designed  for  the  problems  of 
an  affluent  society  of  the  present,  not  the 
poverty  society  of  the  past. 

If  this  conclusion  is  even  partially  correct, 
then  we  should  be  about  the  task  before  It 
Is  too  late.  It  may  be  already  too  late. 


Exhibit  B 

It's  Time  for  a  Chance  in  Nobthside!! 

Are  you  tired  of  being  stepped  on? 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  prevailing  con- 
ditions In  NoTthside? 

Community  action  can  help  you!! 

Come  to  the  Community  action  meeting. 

Date    Tuesday  July  18,  1967. 

Time:  7  30  P.M. 

Place:  Presbyterian  Church — North  Mer- 
cer Street. 

PROPOSED  AGENDA 

Election  of  officers. 
Committee  reports. 
Recreation  center. 

Representatives  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Fund  Raising  Projects. 
Freedom  School   .   .   .   and   anything  else 
that's  on  vour  mind  .  .  . 

■United  We  Stand  Divided  We  Pall." 

Exhibit  C 
More  Money — Now! 

All  across  the  nation,  more  and  more  wel- 
fare recipients  are  now  getting  more  money 
for  their  living  needs  because  they  are  now 
members  of  the  welfare  rights  movement. 

How  are  you  doing?  Are  you  getting  more? 
You  can  get  legal  help  and  a  voice  that 
counts  In  getting  more  welfare  money. 

Find  out!  Write,  phone,  or  come  in  and 
see  us,  at  your  local  Welfare  Rights  Office. 

Goals  tor  a  National  Welfare  Rights 

Movement 

ovu  rights  are  not  for  sale 

We  are  not  willing  to  sell  our  rights  as 
American  citizens:  Our  rights  to  dignity,  our 
rights  to  justice,  our  rights  to  deviocracy — 
for  the  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  which  our 
age.  our  disability,  the  absence  or  death,  of 
our  family's  breadu-inner,  our  lack  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  our  society — have  made 
us  unable  to  provide. 

Based  on  Report  of  Workshop  No.  2,  Goals 
for  a  National  Welfare  Rights  Movement, 
First  National  Welfare  Rights  Meeting,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  August  6  and  7,  1966. 

Our  goal  Is:  Jobs  or  Income  now  I  Decent 
Jobs  with  adequate  wages  for  those  who  can 
work,  adequate  Income  for  those  who  cannot 
work. 

Our  goals  are: 

1.  Adequate  Income:  A  system  which  guar- 
antees enough  money  for  all  Americans  to 
live  dignified  lives  above  the  level  of  poverty. 

2.  Dignity;  A  system  which  guarantees  re- 
cipients the  same  full  freedoms,  rights  and 
respect  as  all  American  citizens. 

3.  Justice:  A  fair  and  open  system  which 
guarantees  recipients  the  full  protections  of 
the  Constitution. 

4.  Democracy:  A  system  which  guarantees 
recipients  direct  participation  In  the  deci- 
sions under  which  they  must  live. 

immediate  goals 

Stopping  the  illegal  practices  of  welfare  de- 
partments: 

Midnight  raids 

Other  searches  and  seizures  without  search 
warrants 

Giving  recipients  smaller  grants  than  the 
law  says  they  should  be  getting 

Not  giving  recipients  "special  grants"  for 
heavy  clothing,  household  furnishings,  etc., 
which  the  law  says  they  should  get 

Illegally  cutting  people  off  welfare 

Threatening,  scaring,  or  Intimidating  re- 
cipients 

Discriminating  against  families  with  il- 
legitimate children 

Discriminating  against  large  families 

Racial  discrimination 

Forcing  recipients  to  "accept"  other  "social 
services"  In  order  to  keep  their  welfare  grants 

Not  Informing  recipients  of  their  rights  of 
appeal 


Making  friends  or  non-legally  responsible 
rehitlves  pay  child  support 

Forcing  mothers  with  young  children  to 
take  Jobs 

Porcin;?  recipients  to  live  in  segregated  or 
substandard  housing 

Illegally  rejecting  applicants  for  welfare 

Recognition  of  welfare  recipient  organiza- 
tions as  representatives  of  welfare  recipients 
.  .  .  Including  the  rights  to  pass  out  Infor- 
mation at  welfare  centers  pnd  to  be  with 
recipients  at  Interviews  and  fair  hearings. 

Full  budgets  and  grants  based  on  current 
cost-of-living  .  .  In  many  states  grants  are 
based  on  costs-of-llvlng  during  the  1950's. 

Pull  budgets  and  grants  for  all  welfare  re- 
cipients .  .  in  many  states,  recipients  re- 
ceive only  a  percentage  of  the  state's  own 
grant  standards  for  minimum  health  ar.d 
decency 

Getting  made  public  ...  to  welfare  re- 
cipients, their  organizations,  and  anyone 
who  want  to  know.  .  .  . 

All  the  rules,  regulations,  and  policies  of 
welfare  departments  ...  in  many  places. 
although  they  are  "public  documents"  such 
information  Is  purposefully  kept  from  wel- 
fare recipients  and  their  organizations. 

Fair  hearings,  immediately,  with  free 
lawyers,  for  recipients  who  believe  they  have 
been  treated  illegally  or  unfairly  by  welfare 
departments  .  .  most  communities  do  not 
follow  the  federal  regulations  for  fair  hear- 
ings. 

Direct  representation  of  welfare  recipients' 
organizations  on  all  welfare  policy-making 
and  advisory  boards. 

Clearer  and  simplified  welfare  regulations, 
policies,  and  procedures. 

OTHER    PRESSING    COALS 

National  (Federal)  grant  minlmums  set 
at  or  above  the  Federal  poverty  line. 

Ending  "categories"  for  assistance  (such 
as  OAA,  AFDC,  home  relief). 

Having  only  one  category  for  assistance — 
need. 

Welfare  grants  for  all  people  who  have  in- 
comes below  grant  levels — including  people 
who  are  employed. 

Property  maximums  for  welfare  eligibility 
set  at  equal  to  one  year's  income  at  the  Fed- 
eral poverty  line. 

Getting  rid  of  "man  In  the  house"  and 
"suitable  home  "  regulations  and  laws,  except 
as  they  apply  to  the  whole  public. 

Court-ordered  child  support  payments  for 
welfare  children  paid  directly  to  welfare  de- 
partments, with  welfare  families  getting  full, 
regular  grants. 

Application  for  welfare  by  affidavit  (sworn 
statement  that  the  person  applying  is  eli- 
gible) with  immediate  grants  unless  or  until 
the  person  Is  proved  ineligible. 

An  end  to  all  residency  requirements. 

Enough  money  for  food,  rather  than  food 
stamps. 

More  Federal  money  for  welfare 

Minimum  standards  for  clothing  and 
household  furnishings. 

Clerical  and  sub-professional  Jobs  in  wel- 
fare departments  for  recipients  who  are  able 
to  and  wish  to  work. 

Federal  money  for  "home  relief"  programs 

Getting  rid  of  "special  investigation  units" 
in  welfare  departments. 

Ending  "relative  responsibility"  except  for 
parent-for-chlld. 

Allowing  all  recipients  to  earn  some  money 
without  deducting  it  from  their  welfare 
grants. 

Ending  all  liens  by  welfare  departments  on 
welfare  recipients"  property. 

Making  all  banks  cash  welfare  checks. 

Providing  child  care  for  welfare  mothers 
who  are  able  to  and  wish  to  work. 

Providing  real  Job  training  and  actual  Jobs 
for  recipients  who  are  able  to  and  wish  to 
work. 

Emergency  public  assistance  ,  .  .  available 
24  hours  a  day. 
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Dividing  public  welfare  Into  two  com- 
pletely separate  parts: 

( 1 1  One  agency  handling  only  welfare 
grants  ( Income  assistance  ...  a  clerical 
rather  than  social -work  agency) . 

(2)  Another  handling  all  other  social  serv- 
ices ...  a  social  work  agency  handling  coun- 
seling, guidance,  training,  etc. 

I  Prom  Now!  national  welfare  leaders  news- 
letter, vol.  1,  No.  Ill 
Congress  Readies  .\nti- Welfare  Laws — Dem- 
onstration  Called  for  Nation's  Capitol 

AUGUST   28 

welfare  rights  news 

Cleveland    uelfare    rights    movement    wins 

furniture 

The  basic  needs  campaign  in  Cleveland  has 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Welfare  Department 
to  tell  workers  to  meet  all  basic  needs  re- 
quests for  beds,  mattresses-blankets,  tablee, 
and  chairs,  stoves,  refrigerators  and  washing 
machines. 

The  Welfare  Department  also  admitted 
that  they  had  not  been  "uniform"  In  meeting 
requests  for  these  basic  needs.  The  fight  to 
prevent  the  closing  of  the  Hough  office  (In 
the  ghetto)   continues. 

We've   got   rights! 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  growing  le- 
gal attack  on  the  welfare  system  is  to  be 
found  in  Richard  A.  Cloward's  and  Frances 
Fox  Piven's  latest  article  in  the  New  Repub- 
lic's August  5,  1967  issue.  Reprints  are  avail- 
able from  the  Poverty/Rights  Action  Center 
for  250 — all  four  Cloward.  Plven  articles  for 
(1.00 

Four   locals   now   in    Utica 

The  Utica  (New  York)  Welfare  Rights 
Movement  now  has  4  chapters.  Mrs.  Annie 
Mae  Goodson  is  Coordinating  Chairman.  Mrs. 
Goodson.  Mrs.  Beatrice  English,  James  Hooks, 
and  Diana  Compolongo  head  the  locals. 

Iowa  welfare  rights  now  has  two  active 
groups.  Mrs.  Margaret  Rees  is  chairman  of 
the  Mothers  for  Adequate  Welfare  In  Water- 
loo, and  Mrs.  Margaret  Beechum  Is  chairman 
of  the  Progressive  Action  Club  in  Muscatine. 

GOALS      FOR      THE      NATIONAL      WELFARE      RIGHTS 
MOVEMENT 

Enclosed  In  this  Issue  is  the  statement  of 
goals  for  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Move- 
ment, developed  at  a  workshop  at  the  August 
1966  national  meeting  In  Chicago, 

It  will  serve  as  a  basic  working  document 
for  the  convention.  What  changes  are 
needed? 

ACTION 

Congress  must  know  that  If  this  bill  passes 
it  will  directly  contribute  to  the  crisis  In  our 
cities.  We  must  make  our  voices  heard  on 
this  anti-welfare  bill. 

1.  Plan  to  send  a  bus  from  your  community 
to  Join  the  national  demonstration  Monday. 
August  28.  in  Washington,  D.C.  against  this 
bin  and  for  jobs  and  decent  Income  now. 
(See  next  page  for  details.) 

2.  Write  your  Congressman  today  to  pro- 
test this  anti-welfare,  anti-poor  people  bill 
("1967  Social  Security  amendments"). 

3.  Contact  church,  social  worker,  civil 
rights  and  other  liberal  groups  and  espe- 
cially all  grassroots  community  groups  and 
get  them  to  protest  this  bill;  write  their 
Congressmen,  and  to  join  your  delegation  to 
Washington,  DC   on  August   28. 

Ncni'! 

The  national  welfare  rights  movement  In- 
vites ghetto  and  barrio  groups  from  across 
the  country  to  join  in  opposing  oppressive 
anti-welfare  legislation  and  to  demand  jobs 
and  decent  income  now! 

In  a  Washington,  DC,  demonstration, 
Monday,   Augu.^t  28. 

Liberal,  labor,  church,  social  work  and 
civil  rights  groups  are  also  urged  to  attend. 

Groups  should  plan  to  arrive  In  Washing- 
ton by  10  am.  and  to  stay  through  5  p.m. 

Lobbying    visits    to    Congressmen    will    be 


scheduled  in  the  morning  as  well  as  meet- 
ings with  OEO,  Labor,  HEW,  HUD,  and  other 
officials.  The  demonstration  and  rally  will 
be  held  in  the  afternoon. 

For  additional  information  contact;  Pov- 
ertv  Rights  Action  Center.  1713  R  Street, 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

More  money  now! 

NATIONAL    CONVENTION    AUGUST     2  5     TO     23 

These  dates  are  definite — disregard  earlier 
dates : 

The  First  National  Welfare  Rights  Move- 
ment Convention  will  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  August  25  to  28. 

See  Newsletter  rl5  for  the  Convention 
Call  and  full  details. 

Each  welfare  rights  group  has  received  a 
pre-registration  form  for  Its  delegates. 

Delegates  will  be  based  on  paid  up  mem- 
bers. Both  the  money  and  the  national  record 
cards  for  members  must  be  turned  In  to 
count  toward  delegates.  Groups  should  have 
their  membership  money  and  national  rec- 
ord cards  in  to  national  headquarters  as  soon 
as  possible.  Membership  money  and  national 
record  cards  will  be  accepted  at  the  conven- 
tion but  this  may  delay  seating  of  some  of 
those  delegates. 

Delegates  will  be  sent  details  of  registra- 
tion, maps  showing  the  convention  location. 
and  information  on  how  and  where  to  regis- 
ter In  Washington.  Groups  should  return 
the  yellow  pre-registration  form  with  the 
names  of  their  delegates  as  soon  as  possible. 

Any  welfare  recipients  or  organizers  who 
wish  to  attend  the  convention  as  observers 
should  notify  national  headquarters  Imme- 
diately as  space  will  be  limited. 

All  group  members  and  supporters  are 
urged  to  plan  to  come  to  Washington  on 
Monday,  August  28,  for  the  national  demon- 
stration on  jotw  and  decent  income. 

Call  national  headquarters  today  If  you 
have  questions! 

CONGRESS  READIES  ANTI-WELFARE  LAWS 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
this  week  announced  its  proixisals  on  wel- 
fare. They  proposed  that: 

All  states  be  required  to  set  up  Work  and 
Training  Programs  for  welfare  recipients. 

Every  welfare  recipient  over  16  years  of  age 
who  Is  determined  able  be  required  to  par- 
ticipate in  work  or  training  or  be  cut  off  wel- 
fare. This  would  include  mothers. 

Instead  of  prortdlng  more  money  for  chil- 
dren in  their  own  homes,  more  money  would 
be  provided  for  children  placed  in  foster 
homes,  states  establish  more  programs  for 
Investigating  "neglect  and  abuse  of  children" 
with  more  "child  welfare  works"  to  remove 
children  from  their  own  homes. 

States  not  receive  federal  money  for  more 
children  than  are  presently  on  the  rolls — 
welfare  rolls  would  be  frozen  at  present 
levels. 

The  Committee  did  not  include  the  Ad- 
ministration proposal  that  all  states  be  re- 
quired to  meet  lOC^  of  their  own  standard 
of  need.  It  also  did  not  require  states  to  aid 
families  with  dependent  children  when  a 
parent  is  unemployed  (AFDC-LTi 

Tliese  proposals  are  a  direct  attack  on  poor 
people.  This  bill  would  continue  to  use  wel- 
fare as  a  weapon  to  divide  families  and  now 
try  to  force  mothers  to  work  whether  or  not 
this  is  in  the  best  Interest  of  their  children. 

Instead  of  providing  for  real  Jobs  it  pro- 
poses more  WET  training — which  a  majority 
of  the  time  does  not  lead  to  Jobs.  And  now 
it  seems  that  once  "trained",  people  will  be 
cut  off  welfare — whether  or  not  they  are  able 
to  find  work. 

WELFARE     RIGHTS     NEWS 

Pitts  field,  Mass..  PAP  AW  marches 
Mrs.  Barbara  Bragdon,  President  of  PAPAW 
(Plttsfield  Association  of  Parents  for  Ade- 
quate Welfare)  reports  that  her  group  Is 
continuing  to  press  for  fair  hearings  even 
though  some  people  have  been  denied  hear- 
ings. 


The  PAPAW  protest  on  June  30  was  de- 
scribed as  the  "most  militant  act  ever 
staged  by  Plttsfield  welfare  recipients." 
PAPAW  got  friendly  support  from  the  Mayor 
but  there  has  been  little  action  on  their  16 
demands  for  changes  in  welfare  department 
procedures. 

Mrs.  Bragdon.  mother  of  7,  will  lead  the 
PAPAW  delegation  to  the  national  conven- 
tion, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  Citizens  Welfare  Group  led  by  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Stewart,  Chairman,  picketing  the 
County  Board  of  Public  Assistance  on 
June  30,  got  the  County  Welfare  Director  to 
admit  publicly  "we  aren't  paying  the  mini- 
mum standards  of  health  and  decency.  The 
state  doesnt  have  the  money." 
Louisville  welfare  organization  elects  officers 

The  Louisville  Welfare  Organization  has 
elected  Mrs,  Mae  Belle  Potter,  President, 
Mrs.  Potter,  30.  mother  of  6  children,  says 
she  Joined  the  welfare  rights  movement  "to 
get  the  benefits  we  are  entitled  to."  Her 
first  act  as  president  was  to  telephone  the 
Kentucky  State  Welfare  Director  to  press 
for  changes  In  state  policy  as  demanded  by 
Kentucky  Welfare  Rights  groups  on  June  30. 

The  group  plans  a  dance  August  15  to 
raise  money  to  send  their  delegates  to  the 
convention. 

Wiley  to  speak  at  national  Catholic 
conference 

George  Wiley  will  speak  on  "The  Equal 
Rights  of  the  Poor"  at  the  National  Catholic 
Conference  for  Interracial  Justice  In  Kansas 
City.  .'lug.   17-20. 


Exhibit  D 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  Hulett  Smith. 
Governor  of  West  Virginia, 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

De.'^r  Gov-ernor  Smith  :  As  you  know,  OEO, 
at  your  request  and  in  cooperation  with  your 
offices,  has  been  conducting  an  Investigation 
of  the  following  charges  cited  In  your  letter 
of  August  14,  1967.  to  Sargent  Shrlver: 

1.  Babcock  State  Park  disturbance. 

2.  Alleged  immoral  conduct  in  Wyoming 
County 

3.  Misuse  of  GSA  vehicles 

4.  Nicholas  County  controversy 

5.  Effects  of  sedition  arrests  in  Kentucky 
Briefly,  our  Investigation  found  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  Volunteers  at  Babcock  Sfte  Park,  ^ 
while   not    nearly    as   inconsiderate   as   first 
noted,  did  indeed  disturb  neighboring  cabins 
on  the  night  of  July  22. 

The  charges  of  tampering  with  vehicles 
and  of  destroying  park  property  were  found 
to  be  invalid.  However,  there  seems  to  be  no 
question  the  Volunteers  who  stayed  at  the 
park  did  disturb  some  people  using  the  park. 
We  feel  the  Babcock  State  Park  incident 
might  have  been  avoided  with  better  plan- 
ning and  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
Appalachian  Volunteers  and  with  better 
notification  of  State  Park  officials  of  the 
exact  nature  and  duration  of  the  conference 
held  there.  The  fact  is  that  apparently  no 
planning  concerning  the  possibility  of  rain 
took  place  and  Volunteers  had  to  make  their 
own  arrangements  in  the  midst  of  the  sud- 
den downpour.  By  copy  of  this  letter,  we  are 
relating  our  concern  to  Mr.  Milton  Ogle,  Di- 
rector of  the  Appalachian  Volunteers. 

We  regret  that  this  Incident  took  place 
and  will  work  closely  with  the  Appalachian 
Volunteers  and  your  office  to  Insure  that 
similar  Incidents  do  not  reoccur  in  the 
future. 

2.  We  found  no  verification  for  the  charges 
of  immoral  conduct  by  VISTAs  or  Appala- 
chian Volunteers  in  Wyoming  County  or  any 
of  the  other  counties  In  which  VISTA  and 
the  Appalachian  Volunteers  worked  In  West 
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Virginia.  You  should  know,  howerer,  that 
there  are  rumors  of  immorality  In  Wyoming 
County  and  that,  while  untrue,  may  con- 
tinue to  disturb  the  program  of  the  Appala- 
chian Volunteers.  This  means  that  the  Ap- 
palachian Volunteers  should  make  even 
greater  efforts  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
conduct  in  the  communities  where  they  are 
working.  A  total  of  21  people  were  Inter- 
viewed in  Wyoming  County  and  were  unable 
to  provide  any  concrete  evidence  for  the 
charges.  We  feel  that  Increased  supervision 
this  summer  by  Appalachian  Volunteer  stall 
has  led  to  more  satisfactory  behavior  by  the 
Volunteers. 

3.  The  charge  of  mlsuae  of  a  government 
vehicle  by  a  VISTA  Volunteer  was  found  to 
be  true  A  VISTA  Volunteer  drove  the  vehicle 
with  a  friend  to  Charleston.  West  Virginia, 
for  social  purpoeea. 

Since  this  Is  an  Inappropriate  use  of  a 
government  vehicle,  we  have  transferred  the 
car  from  her  use  and  will  not  make  a  GSA 
vehicle  available  to  her  in  the  future.  Any 
Volunteer  found  to  be  misusing  a  govern- 
ment vehicle  will  have  GSA  vehicles  re- 
moved from  his  use  as  a  minimal  action 
taken  by  VISTA  in  the  future 

4.  The  charges  of  Appalachian  Volunteer 
Summer  Associates  In  Nicholas  County  calling 
for  the  "mass  dismissal  of  a  number  of  the 
county's  elected  officials  and  school  per- 
sonnel" wpre  unfounded.  We  feel  that  the 
Appalichlan  Volunteer-VISTA  group  con- 
ducted Itself  well  within  the  bounds  required 
by  OEO.  The  OEO  investigation  did  find  that 
a  number  of  citizens  of  this  county  have 
opposed  the  policies  of  the  school  principal 
in  question  for  several  yea-s  thus  predating 
b.Dth  CAP  and  VISTA  programs  Because  of 
their  Interest  In  tutoring  and  other  educa- 
tion-related matters.  VISTA  Volunteers  did 
work  with  people  who  had  doubts  about 
school  pxjllcy. 

5  As  you  know,  a  panel  of  three  Federal 
Judges  has  recently  ruled  unconstitutional 
the  sedition  law  under  which  an  Appalachian 
Volunteer  fleldman  was  Indicted. 

Because  of  the  current  misunderstanding 
about  the  Appalachian  Volunteers  and  the 
need  for  closer  coordination  and  administra- 
tive tightening,  we  are  Increasing  our  staff 
in  Weet  Virginia.  A  new  staff  member.  Miss 
Denlse  Cavanaugh,  will  work  full  time  in  the 
state  and  an  additional  staff  person  will  be 
added  to  work  part  time  In  coordinating  with 
the  Appalachian  Volunteers  In  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Richard  Dodds  will  continue  to  have 
overall  responsibility  for  the  state  and  will 
continue  to  work  closely  with  the  State  OEO 
Technical  Assistance  Director.  Mr.  Jeff 
Monroe,  and  his  staff. 

While  the  Appalachian  Volunteers  were 
found  to  have  violated  no  major  or  minor 
OEO  regulations,  they  can  be  criticized  for 
Incomplete  planning.  Therefore,  we  do  think 
It  essential  that  the  Appalachian  Volunteers 
show  an  Increased  awareness  of  the  need  to 
communicate  to  the  general  public  the  na- 
ture of  the  program,  especially  since  the 
general  public  has  heard  principally  the 
charges  and  none  of  the  positive  aspects  of 
the  group's  efforts,  and  of  the  need  to  take 
appropriate  steps  to  Insure  that  the  Inci- 
dents which  did  occur  will  not  happen  again. 
For  example.  I  think  the  need  for  an  In- 
tensive Volunteer  orientation  to  the  area 
(and  this  holds  true  for  Volunteers  across 
the  country)  has  been  underscored  during 
the  events  of  the  past  several  weeks  and 
we  will  require  that  such  an  orientation  Is 
a  part  of  the  training  for  every  Volunteer 
who  serves  In  West  Virginia  We  are  grateful 
for  your  offer  to  provide  staff  to  participate 
in  this  aspect  of  the  training  and  we  Intend 
to  take  Immediate  advantage  of  It.  For 
example,  this  week  members  of  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  Mental  Health  are 
In  Kansas  training  and  selecting  VISTA  Vol- 
unteers who  will  serve  In  the  highly  success- 
ful West  Virginia  Mental   Health   project. 

To  further  implement  the  training  sugges- 


tion and  others,  I  have  directed  our  mld- 
Atlantlc  Regional  Administrator  to  work  with 
Mr.  Monroe  and  the  Appalachian  Volunteer 
staff  to  set  up  regular,  periodic  meetings  to 
review  program  progress  and  potential  prob- 
lem areas. 

VISTA  has  held  the  Appalachian  Volunteer 
program  in  high  regard  and  will  make  every 
effort  to  Insure  that  the  program  is  main- 
tained at  a  professional  level.  We  are  glad 
that  you  have  not  let  a  few  Incidents  Influ- 
ence your  Judgment  about  the  program,  and 
we  are  grateful  for  your  support,  both  now 
and  in  the  past,  for  overall  VISTA  efforts  In 
West  Virginia. 
Sincerely, 

WIU.IAM  H.  Cbook. 

Director,  VISTA. 

Intxkim  Results  or  the  OEO  Investigation 
INTO     Complaints     Made     Against     Appa- 
LACHLAN   Volunteers   and   VISTA   Volun- 
teers in  West  Virginia 
This  Is  an  interim  statement   containing 
the  results  of  the  OEO  Investigation  Into  a 
series  of  complaints  made  against  the  VISTA 
and  Appalachian  Volunteers  (AVs)   program 
over  the  past  summer.  A  complete  Investiga- 
tion on  all  significant  complaints  Is  In  the 
procese  of  being  completed.  This  statement 
contains  the  present  status  of  the  Investiga- 
tion with  resf)ect  to  four  of  the  complaints 
contained  In  the  letter  from  Governor  Hulett 
Smith  of  August  14  to  the  Director  of  OEO. 
Charges    and    details     (The    charges    are 
quoted  from   the  governor's  letter.) 

1.  Charge:  "A  group  of  persons  Identified 
as  AVs  and  VISTA  personnel  staged  a  riotous 
all  night  party  on  July  22  at  Babcock  State 
Park— destroying  park  property.  Interfering 
with  the  exit  and  entrance  of  other  park 
guests,  tampering  with  automobiles  and 
generally  disturbing  the  peace.  Several  of 
these  persons  used  Federal  government  au- 
tomobiles, raising  the  possible  question  of 
misuse  of  U.S.  Government  property  ( as  well 
as  being  abominable  public  relations  for  the 
national  administration) ." 

Details:  On  Saturday,  July  22,  an  AV 
training  program  Involving  89  people  In  an 
overnight  camp-out  at  Babcock  State  Park 
was  rained  out  at  about  11:00  p  m.  The 
majority  of  the  campers,  none  of  whom  had 
tent*,  left  the  park  and  returned  to  their 
oommunlUes.  About  a  dozen  stayed  In  the 
park  at  one  of  two  park  cabins  rented  for  the 
night  by  an  AFU-CIO  training  officer.  Five 
others  stayed  at  the  second  cabin.  The  cabin 
where  the  twelve  stayed  was  located  some 
40  yards  from  two  occupied  cabins.  The 
people  In  these  cabins  complained  to  the 
Park  Superintendent  that  a  wild  party  was 
held  late  Into  the  night.  The  AVs  In  the 
cabin  contend  that  there  was  much  loud 
discussion,  but  not  a  real  party. 

The  purpose  of  the  AV  gathering  was  to 
hold  a  mid-summer  conference-tralnlng- 
dlscusslon  session.  This  was  done  with  the 
approval  of  VISTA.  This  removes  the  question 
of  misuse  of  the  GSA  cars. 

There  was  little  preparation  for  the  event. 
An  AV  staffer,  went  to  the  park  and  got  gen- 
eral Information  about  a  week  before,  but 
gave  the  park  no  notice  of  the  AV  plans. 
Despite  this,  the  arrival  of  the  almost  90 
members  of  the  AV  session  were  assimilated 
Into  the  camp  with  a  minimum  disturbance 
and  the  group  finally  settled  In  the  evening 
m  an  overflow  camp  site  across  the  highway 
and  behind  a  clump  of  trees  from  other 
campers.  The  park  superintendent  says  when 
he  made  his  10:00  P.M.  rounds  everything 
was  all  right.  Then  It  rained. 

The  disturbance  could  not  be  called  riotous 
although  noisy  and  probably  Inconsiderate: 
there  was  no  property  damage  attributed  to 
the  AVs  by  the  park  superintendent.  One 
park  guest  told  the  superintendent  that  his 
distributor  wire  was  cut  during  the  night  but 
the  superintendent  said  he  had  no  basis  but 
guess  work  to  tie  this  to  the  AVs — the  man's 
cabin  was  at  a  location  away  from  the  AV 


disturbances.  The  other  charges  In  the  letter 
about  tampering  with  cars  were,  according  to 
the  superintendent,  Instances  where  people 
heard  a  group  near  their  car  and  were  afraid 
something  might  be  done  to  It. 

One  of  the  people  staying  in  the  two  neigh- 
boring cabins  says  she  spent  a  sleepless  night 
and  thought  the  AVs  must  have  had  an  "un- 
supervised ball"  until  about  3:30  A.M.  She 
says  there  was  loud  singing  with  guitars  and 
banging  of  doors.  She  thinks  there  was  a  lot 
of  drinking,  but  says  she  saw  no  bottles.  She 
says  her  husband  did  not  ask  them  to  be 
quiet  because  they  were  afraid  they  might 
be  attacked — this  was  also  the  reason  they 
didn't  try  to  go  for  help  In  their  car.  Al- 
though the  two  ends  of  the  loop  drive  past 
their  cabin  were  sometimes  blocked  with 
about  four  different  cars,  she  rememl>ers  they 
were  not  blocked  during  all  of  the  party. 

The  family  had  planned  to  leave  the  next 
morning  for  home,  but  delayed  their  trip 
until  the  following  day  so  they  could  get  a 
good  nights  rest. 

The  lady  says,  "We  can  go  anywhere  and 
get  this  kind  of  behavior — we  went  to  the 
park  to  get  away  from  It."  She  adds  that  the 
AVs  were  crummy-looking — she  noted  {>artlc- 
ularly  that  one  girl  had  sores  on  her  legs 
which  she  attributed  to  being  dirty.  She  says 
that  some  were  all  right  and  that  she  didn't 
see  them  until  the  morning  after  the  In- 
cident when  they  had  been  caught  In  the 
rain. 

One  camper  left  the  park  In  the  afternoon 
because  of  the  AVs  who  had  first  attempted 
to  fit  Into  four  six-man  camp  sites  (24  total) 
In  the  main  camping  area.  His  reasons  as 
given  by  the  park  superintendent  were  that 
his  site  was  a  path-way  between  areas  rented 
by  the  AVs.  One  AV  staffer  says  he  told  them 
that  he  objected  to  their  beer  drinking.  The 
AVs  say  they  were  told  by  park  officials  that 
they  could  drink  the  beer.  The  provisions  for 
the  group  brought  three  cases  of  beer  and 
three  cases  of  soft  drink.  They  were  told  to 
move  to  the  over-flow  area  because  of  their 
numbers.  They  agreed  to  do  so  with  approval 
of  an  unidentified  park  ranger  after  dinner 
so  they  could  use  the  stoves  on  the  camp 
sites — none  were  available  on  the  over-fiow 
site.  The  superintendent  was  not  asked  di- 
rectly if  he  gave  permission  for  beer  drink- 
ing but  he  knew  of  the  beer  drinking  In  the 
afternoon  and  made  no  effort  to  restrict  It. 
With  respect  to  the  other  charges  In  the 
letter  from  Superintendent,  he  says  cabin 
guest  did  not  actually  have  his  car  tampered 
with,  but  said  the  AVs  were  "messing 
around"  and  was  apparently  afraid  they 
might  tamper  with  It.  Another  report  from 
a  person  described  In  the  letter,  "a  lodge 
guest"  was  from  a  temporary  park  employee 
who  was  afraid  the  noise  outside  might  en- 
danger his  state  truck;  this  man.  however, 
did  not  notify  the  superintendent. 

It  seems  likely  that  much  of  the  disturb- 
ances reported  by  other  guests  was  a  result 
of  AV  campers  and  possibly  other  campers 
looking  for  a  place  out  of  the  rain — the  lodge 
would  be  a  logical  place  to  look  as  well  as  the 
two  cabins  rented  by  the  AFL-CIO  Training 
Officer,  one  of  which  Is  In  the  far  corner 
of  the  park  and  probably  was  not  found. 
This  explanation  was  considered  possible  by 
the  park  superintendent. 

2.  Charge:  "Reports  from  Wyoming  County. 
West  Virginia.  Indicate  confidence  in.  and 
effectiveness  of,  the  'VISTA-AV  program  has 
been  seriously  weakened  by  Immoral  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  several  of  these  volun- 
teers While  these  persons  logically  argue  that 
their  personal  lives  are  their  own  affair,  the 
fact  remains  that  promiscuity,  particularly 
when  it  crosses  racial  lines.  Is  not  accepted 
by  the  community  as  a  whole  and  damages 
public  respect  and  suppwrt  for  the  VISTA 
and  AV  program" 

The  key  source  on  AV  Immorality  In  Wy- 
oming County,  a  neighbor  of  the  former 
office-apartment  of  the  AVs  on  Broadway 
Street  In  Mullens  did  not  articulate  much  de- 
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tall  about  the  AV  misconduct.  He  said  that 
he  saw  some  kissing.  The  only  example  of 
this  was  an  Incident  outside  the  AV  office 
when  he  said  some  guy  lined  up  a  whole  lot 
of  girls  and  went  down  the  line  kissing  them. 
The  often  repeated  complaint  Is  that  a  group 
of  boys  and  girls  stayed  overnight  on  occa- 
sion sleeping  on  the  floor  In  sleeping  bags, 
This  source  says.  "They  were  staying  In  there 
together,  but  I  couldn't  say  If  they  stayed 
overnight.  I  would  see  them  In  the  morning." 

One  VISTA  who  lives  In  the  apartment 
says  that  on  two  occasions  groups  stayed 
overnight.  The  first  time  was  after  a  big 
cookout  organized  at  Herndon  Heights.  About 
15  AVs  stayed  overnight  on  the  floor  In  sleep- 
ing bags  of  the  office  rather  than  drive  home 
later  at  night.  The  next  time  four  stayed 
after  getting  to  Mullens  late  from  Beckley 
July  23  where  they  attended  a  local  pageant 
called  'Honey  In  the  Rock"  These  groups  In- 
cluded boys  and  girls,  but  no  Negroes  were 
Included. 

A  boyfriend  of  one  VISTA  girl  stayed 
overnight  about  twice,  but  the  VISTA  Vol- 
unteer slept  In  the  bedroom  with  her  room- 
mate and  the  boyfriend  slept  In  the  next 
room. 

She  moved  out  of  the  apartment  on  Broad- 
way alter  she  learned  that  she  was  In  physi- 
cal danger:  the  storefront  windows  on  the 
building  were  broken  by  vandals.  She  moved 
temporarily  to  Brenton  where  two  AV  girls 
have  a  trailer 

The  two  remaining  neighbors  of  the  AV 
apartment  which  Is  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint were  contacted.  One  said  that  his  only 
objection  was  "Just  the  looks  of  the  outfit — 
as  dirty  looking  as  a  damn  sewer.  I  haven't 
seen  anything  take  place  I  could  hear  them 
some  but  they  didn't  bother  me.  I  was  afraid 
they'd  agitate  the  colored.  They  went  up  to 
a  colored  restaurant  In  Goose  Hollow  to  get 
meals  sometimes.  The  better  class  of  white 
people  didn't  mess  with  them" 

A  second  neighbor  says  he  thought  nothing 
of  the  AVs  as  neighbors  except  they  were 
a  little  dirty.  He  said  he  would  be  sound 
asleep  by   11:00  p.m.  every  night 

One  of  the  VISTAs  lived  in  another  apart- 
ment before  moving  to  the  Broadway  address. 
She  left  before  she  was  asked  to  leave,  but 
her  landlord  said  he  had  complaints  from 
neighbors  that  she  was  noisy  late  at  night. 
He  would  have  asked  her  to  leave  if  she  had 
not  done  so,  A  local  off.clal  who  looked  Into 
the  matter  said  he  found  that  the  VISTA 
had  been  loud  on  occasion  (she  admits  play- 
ing her  phonograph  at  night)  and  at  one 
point  had  a  loud  party.  The  official  says  such 
parties  happen  often  In  most  neighbor- 
hoods— he  said  it  was  basically  Innocent,  the 
kind  of  party  he  would  have  enjoyed.  The 
former  landlord,  however,  complains  that  the 
VISTA  also  damaged  some  proi>erty  such  as 
removing  doors  from  bookcases,  a  kitchenette 
broke  down  and  some  chairs  were  damaged. 
The  landlord  also  complained  that  he  had 
to  repaint  the  apartment.  He  says  he  ob- 
served none  of  her  behavior  while  the  VISTA 
was  his  tenant  and  got  no  complaints  except 
about  noise. 

A  total  of  21  residents  of  Wyoming  County 
were  Interviewed  concerning  AV  activities: 
none  had  more  specific  Information  about 
immorality  than  covered  above. 

3.  Charge:  "On  August  6.  pickets  protest- 
ing US.  participation  in  the  Viet  Nam  war 
staged  a  demonstration  on  the  lawn  of  the 
State  Capitol.  The  protest,  which  was  peace- 
ful and  orderly,  Included  five  VISTA-AV 
workers  from  Raleigh  County.  While  I  affirm 
their  right  to  their  own  views  on  the  Viet- 
namese situation,  the  fact  that  they  drove 
to  Charleston  in  a  clearly  marked  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment car,  which  was  parked  near  the 
Capitol,  attracted  considerable  attention,  as 
the  attached  State  Police  report  reveals.  The 
use  of  a  Federally-owned  car  for  such  pur- 
poses certainly  Is  open  to  question." 

Details:  A  VISTA  working  with  the  AVs 
admitted  that  she  and  a  summer  AV  drove 


to  Charleston  from  Beckley  in  a  GSA  car  to 
do  some  sightseeing.  The  two  workers 
stopped  at  the  State  Capitol  and  participated 
In  an  antl-Vlet  Nam  war  rally  they  found 
in  progress.  Later,  they  accompanied  a  dem- 
onstration leader  to  his  home.  After  their 
visit,  they  went  back  to  Beckley. 

The  AVs  learned  of  this  after  Governor 
Smith's  letter  became  public.  They  con- 
firmed the  Incident  and  suspended  the  work- 
ers from  further  use  of  cars  for  a  short 
period.  VISTA  has  directed  the  AVs  to  make 
the  susF>ension  permanent  Short-term  sus- 
pension was  also  Imposed  last  winter  when 
the  AV  staff  learned  that  volunteers  assigned 
to  them  had  taken  two  GSA  cars  from  Beck- 
ley to  Bluefield  to  attend  a  movie.  The 
summer  AV  involved  left  the  AVs  with  the 
end  of  the  summer  program. 

The  GSA  car  was  one  assigned  to  a  volun- 
teer attached  to  the  Beckley  County  CAA  and 
borrowed  for  official  purposes  according  to 
the  AV  staff. 

Attempts  to  reach  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Safety  for  Information  concerning  the 
allegation  that  there  were  five  VISTA-AV 
workers  present  from  Raleigh  County,  rather 
than  the  two  so  far  identified,  have  not  been 
completed  and  will  be  checked  out. 

4  Charge:  "A  respected  State  Senator.  Carl 
E,  Gainer,  from  central  West  Virginia  has 
protested  formally  the  activities  of  VISTA 
and  AV  workers  in  Nicholas  County.  These 
persons  apparently  have  called  for  the  mass 
dismissal  of  a  number  of  the  county's  elected 
officials  and  school  personnel.  While  such 
social  protest  might  be  valid,  the  absence  of 
constructive  alternatives  to  the  problems  of 
the  community  has  led  to  a  general  feeling 
that  the  VIS'TA-AV  group  is  composed  of 
•trouble-makers'  who  offer  only  negative  so- 
lutions to  community  problems.  Charges  of 
teaching  'Ideas  that  are  Communistic'  have 
been  made." 

Details:  Most  of  the  controversy  in  Nicho- 
las County  has  centered  on  the  CAA  educa- 
tion committee  efforts  to  make  changes  in  a 
Summervllle  High  School  These  efforts  have 
Included  reports  calling  for  the  removal  of 
the  county  school  su{>erlntendeni,  the  school 
board  and  the  high  6Ch(X)l  principal  unless 
reforms  are  made.  There  have  been  no  gen- 
eral or  specific  requests  for  resignations  of 
other  public  officials.  The  AVs  who  worked 
in  the  county  over  the  summer  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  local  CAA  director 
have  not  promoted  the  school  Issue,  but  have 
attempted  to  help  get  people  out  to  meetings 
where  these  Issues  are  being  discussed  There 
was  no  evidence  to  support  the  charges  of 
communism  against  the  AVs  contained  In 
the  letter  to  Governor  Smith,  Using  leads 
supplied  by  the  Principal  complainant,  no 
one  was  found  in  Richwood  or  Summervllle 
with  first-hand  knowledge  of  what  the 
VISTA  workers  have  been  doing  in  the  areas 
where  they  have  worked — none  indicated 
knowledge  of  VISTAs  teaching  communism. 

Exhibit  E 
Sheriff  and  Treasurer. 

Raleigh  County, 
Beckley.  W.  Va..  September  21.  1967. 
Hon.  Robert  C  Btrd. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  Attached  you  will  find  copy  of  a 
small  publication  which  is  being  put  out  by 
some  area  citizens  aided  by  VISTA  workers 
and  the  Area  "Touth  Corp. 

Bob.  the  investigators  sent  Into  our  area 
are  doing  and  have  done  one  of  the  best  Jobs 
of  white-washing  that  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
T^ese  so-called  investigators  came  into  this 
County  after  having  made  up  their  minds 
regarding  the  situation  and  refused  to  listen 
or  look  into  any  problems,  they  simply  made 
as  few  calls  as  possible  and  then  came  away 
saying  exactly  the  same  things  in  exactly 
the  same  language  they  had  used  when  they 
first  arrived. 


Preconceived  ideas  and  Indoctrination  of 
the  persons  who  have  been  sent  in  to  eval- 
uate the  poverty  programs  have  made  it  Im- 
possible to  obtain  anything  but  a  biased 
repwrt.  Again,  Bob,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
and  our  other  representatives  for  some  help 
down  here  before  It  is  too  late. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Oket  a.  Mills. 

Sheriff. 
P.S.  Bob.  I  still  feel  that  part  of  the  pro- 
gram is  good.  The  administration  of  thl* 
program  could  have  been  planned  by  Civil 
Rights  Leadership.  I  still  hope  we  can  have 
constructive  changes  in  our  Federal  setup. 
It  may  t>e  too  late  already.  Bob,  send  some 
investigators  from  your  Democratic  Caucus 
to  look  Into  this  Federal  Stupidity. 
Sincerely, 

Okey. 

Sheriit  and  Treasurer, 

Raleigh  County. 
Beckley.  W.  Va..  February  17, 1967. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washingt07i.  DC. 

Dear  Jennings:  We  are  asking  your  help 
in  trying  to  solve  a  problem  caused  by  one 
of  our  Democratic  Programs  that  has  reached 
the  place  where  It  Is  to  the  point  of  being 
fantastic.  I  make  direct  reference  to  the 
Vista  Program  under  the  CAA 

I  will  not  Iwther  you  with  numerous  de- 
tails but  It  Is  hard  for  me  to  believe  this 
program,  as  it  Is  being  administered,  is  a 
result  of  the  thinking  of  any  sane  depart- 
ment of  our  US.  Government.  It  would 
seem  that  it  was  dreamed  up  in  a  mental 
institution. 

This  program  Is  making  the  Democratic 
Party  in  our  C-ounty  look  ridiculous  to  the 
point  of  absurdity.  It  is  beyond  my  Imagina- 
tion to  think  that  the  results  of  this  pro- 
gram could  be  due  to  the  direct  action  of  any 
sub-dlvlslons  of  our  government  and  the 
blame  thereto  laid  directly  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  TTiere  is  one  person  that  I  know 
of  that  would  be  pleased  with  this  program 
and  that  is  Gus  Hall. 

I  would  be  most  pleased  If  we  could  get 
someone  to  come  to  Raleigh  County  and  In- 
vestigate the  actions  of  these  people  I  would 
also  appreciate  someone  investigating  the 
feelings  of  local  people  as  a  direct  result  of 
this  program.  We  have  many  Federal  Pro- 
grams under  the  Democrats  which  are  worth 
while  and  should  be  progressing  as  far  as  the 
Government  Is  concerned  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  concerned.  We  are  sitting  on 
our  rear  ends  and  letting  two  or  three 
parts  of  the  program  not  only  tear  down  all 
of  the  good  that  the  rest  of  the  program  Is 
doing  but  is  disgusting  our  Democratic  wage 
earning  citizens  to  the  point  that  they  have 
resentment  toward  the  Federal  Government 
that  is  reaching  the  point  of  no  return.  I 
am  making  direct  reference  to  people  who 
have  been  good  Democrats  all  their  life  and 
have  worked  for  a  living  and  do  not  owt 
anyone  a  dime  and  have  voted  I>emocratic 
because  they  wanted  to. 

I,  personally,  am  a  strong  Democrat  and 
Intend  to  remain  a  loyal  Democrat  but  I  am 
disgusted  with  this  program  and  if  some- 
thing is  not  done  by  the  leaders  of  our 
party.  I  fully  Intend  to  make  a  personal  call 
to  Drew  Pearson  and  ask  him  to  come  down 
and  check  into  this  program.  I  hope  that  this 
is  not  necessary  but  if  some  action  is  not 
taken  by  our  leaders.  I  will  not  be  deterred 
in  my  intention  to  follow  through.  If  you 
think  that  the  only  trouble  In  this  program 
is  In  Raleigh  County,  I  would  suggest  that 
you  check  with  the  other  counties  that  have 
this  program. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say.  please  pay  atten- 
tion to  this  letter. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Oket  A.  Mills, 

Sheriff. 
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BaADLET.    W.    VA.. 

January  10,  1967. 
Hon.    ROBEBT    C.    Bybd, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Wa-^htngton,  DC. 

Deab  StNATOB  Btrb;  We  have  discussed  the 
expenditure  of  iuade  for  Community  Action 
Programa  and  especially  those  paid  to  Vista 
workers. 

Admittedly  Vista  workers  can  do  good 
work  in  certain  areas  of  the  world  If  edu- 
cated and  trained  but  I  do  not  believe  an  18 
or  19  year  old  can  come  Into  Raleigh  County 
without  training,  looking  In  most  cases  more 
in  need  of  assistance  than  our  own  people, 
and  accomplish  much  In  the  way  of  a  "better 
life"  for  those  In  the  rural  areas. 

I  am  enclosing  two  clippings  from  our 
local  paper  which  I  feel  may  be  of  Interest 
to  you.  I  certainly  do  not  know  of  any  train- 
ing program  In  Raleigh  County  which  would 
produce  quallfled  workers  for  the  Vista  pro- 
gram. 

No  doubt  this  lack  of  training  is  considered 
to  be  an  asset  to  a  Vista  worker  as  Radio  ad- 
vertising for  Vista  Workers  specifies  "No 
Training"  required. 

I  trust  something  will  be  done  about  this 
reckless  spending  of  our  tax  money. 
Sincerely. 

J.  A.  Blackburn. 

Thb  Senate  or  West  Vihginia, 

August  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd  I  am  enclosing  a  news 
release  which  appeared  In  the  Sunday 
Gazette  Augtist  6.  1967  and  a  letter  from  one 
of  my  constltutents  dated  August  5,  1967 
which  I  sincerely  believe  at  this  time  la  the 
genuine  concern  of  most  of  the  citizens  of 
Nicholas  County. 

It  Is  rather  unusual  that  any  group  would 
be  wanting  to  ask  the  resignation  of  the 
School  Superintendent.  Principal  of  Sum- 
mersvUle  High  School,  the  Sheriff  and  the 
County  Road  Supervisor  all  In  the  same  meet- 
ing. It  Is  also  unusual  that  Senator  Paul 
Kaufman  and  Ralph  Murphine  would  be 
present  for  the  Friday  night  meeting  along 
with  the  Vlsta  Workers  and  Appalachia 
Volunteers.  As  far  as  I  can  tell  there  was  no 
announcement  made  to  the  general  public 
of  this  meeting  and  only  these  people  selected 
by  the  Vistas  and  Volunteers  were  trans- 
ported   to    the    meeting    in    their  own    cars. 

I  have  w.Ttched  the  Vista  Workers  from  the 
beginning  of  the  program  and  I  believe  that 
I  made  the  statemezit  to  Senator  Randolph 
and  Governor  Smith  at  lunch  at  my  home 
last  August  before  the  Cherry  River  Navy 
parade  that  If  they  were  allowed  to  continue 
they  would  defeat  the  Democratic  Party  In 
the  1968  election. 

It  has  certainly  become  more  evident  in  my 
district  with  the  Increase  of  these  workers 
coming  in  the  county.  No  doubt,  a  icy  small 
percentage  of  these  workers  are  sincere  and 
do  a  good  Job  but  by  and  large  the  majority 
are  a  bunch  of  improperly  misguided  misfits 
who  are  I  believe  end.TJieerine  our  concept  of 
law  and  order  in  this  nation  I  do  not  think 
these  workrs  were  ever  needed  in  this  County 
and  would  respectfully  ask  for  their  resigna- 
tion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Carl  E.  Gainer. 

State  Senate. 

Senator  Robebt  C.  Bybd. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Sib:  In  the  Allen-Scott  Report  in 
Daily  Mail  (Charleston,  W.  Va.)  on  July  31. 
1967,  report  was  made  of  charges  by  Rep. 
James  Gardner  (R-NCi  Implicating  govern- 
ment financed  anti-poverty  workers  In  In- 
citing riots  and  directly  Involved  In  agita- 
tions. 


Under  ordinary  conditions,  I  would  not 
get  too  excited  about  this  Item,  for  it  did 
not  directly  concern  our  community,  but 
after  some  unpleasant  publicity  regarding 
anti-poverty  workers  (Better  Community 
Actlon-OEO)  In  this  county,  I  feel  a  protest 
is  in  order. 

Here  In  thi-  county,  we  have  good  stable 
citizens  who  are  Interested  In  progress,  edu- 
cation and  all  the  better  things  for  our  fami- 
lies .  .  .  and  until  now,  we  have  had  no 
smirching  of  our  schools  with  dope  raids, 
long-haired,  rude  and  untidy  students, 
moral  problems  and  the  like.  This  has  been 
due  to  the  fine  Administrators  employed  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  However,  at  the  mo- 
ment, meetings  are  held  by  the  Community 
Action  Groups  with  guest  speakers  from  sur- 
rounding counties  promoting  changes  and 
shouting  unfair  school  policies  and  charg- 
ing public  institutions  with  "lining  their 
mink-lined  pockets". 

I  am  a  high  school  teacher  and  a  mother 
of  two  teen-agers.  I  resent  the  Implications 
that  our  school  people  are  doing  so  many 
things  wrong,  for  I  know  that  Is  not  true. 
Personally,  I  like  strict  rules  In  the  schools 
for  that  makes  for  much  better  schools  and 
better  future  citizens.  At  this  very  moment 
the  Community  Action  seek  the  resignation 
of  our  fine  Principal  and  Assistant.  Only  last 
week  they  demanded  the  resignation  of  our 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

These  Administrators  are  fine,  intelligent, 
and  dedicated  men  who  could  further  their 
financial  status  by  going  to  other  states,  but 
have  not  done  so.  We  are  most  fortunate  to 
have  matters  in  the  schools  handled  so  ef- 
ficiently and  there  is  not  need  for  anti- 
poverty  to  advise  these  experienced  and  well 
trained  educators. 

I  deeply  resent  that  my  hard  earned 
teacher  dollars  help  to  pay  these  inexperi- 
enced, untrained,  and  hysterical  workers.  In- 
stead of  Better  Community  they  very  well 
might  force  this  community  to  a  much  worse 
one. 

You  will  find  enclosed  some  newspaper 
clippings  which  will  further  explain  this 
matter  and  will  somehow  convince  you  that 
I  am  not  a  hysterical  constituent  whose  sole 
purpose  Is  to  complain  and  make  trouble. 
These  Better  Community  Workers  are  a  det- 
riment to  our  school.  Can  someone  do  some- 
thing to  help  us  retain  our  previous  status 
without  GEO  Interference? 
Very  truly  yours. 


Librarian. 

Williamson  Picgly  Wigclt,  Inc., 
Williamson.  W.  Va..  August  2. 1967. 
V  8  Senator  Robert  Bybd, 
House  of  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dfar  Senator:  We  are  a  Kentucky  firm 
located  in  Pike  County.  Kentucky,  bordering 
a  West  Virginia  county.  Mingo,  and  enjoy  a 
reasonable  amount  of  business  from  West 
Virginia. 

On  Monday,  July  31.  1967,  a  group  of  VISTA 
workers  entered  our  store.  They  arrived  at 
our  store  in  a  government  c?.t  driven  by  a 
female.  This  group  was  composed  of  two  col- 
ored girls  and  three  colored  boys.  We  do  not 
know  If  they  all  were  VISTA  workers.  These 
workers  have  headquarters  In  your  state  In 
Mingo  County. 

While  the  girls  shopped  as  normal  one  of 
tlie  boys  wandering  through  different  depart- 
ments of  the  store  entered  our  produce  de- 
partment. He  had  a  marks-a-lot  pencil,  which 
is  a  pencil  used  for  marking  merchandise.  He 
marked  5<f  on  a  lemon.  An  employee  of  ours, 
Benjamin  Beverly,  advised  him  that  our  Man- 
ager would  not  approve  of  this.  He  said  "I'm 
not  afraid  of  your  manager  or  anyone  else  In 
the  store."  Beverly  said  "I  am  not  the  only 
boy  In  the  store,  we  have  more  In  the  back 
room  "  The  colored  boy  walked  away  from  the 
produce  department  toward  the  meat  depart- 
ment and  our  Meat  Manager,  David  Crlgger, 


heard  him  say  "Do  you  think  one  of  them 
could  shoot  this  gun  I  have  In  my  pocket." 
He  then  asked  Mr.  Crlgger  if  he  had  any  Hard 
Coconuts.  Mr.  Crlgger  advised  him  that  he 
would  have  to  ask  our  produce  clerk.  The  boy 
then  said  "He  Is  Just  like  you.  he  doesn't 
know  anything  either."  Mr.  Crlgger  did  not 
reply  and  the  boy  walked  away. 

Several  of  our  customers  noticed  his  rude- 
ness and  saw  him  re-enter  the  government 
Car  with  the  miners.  A  government  car  being 
a  carrier  of  this  type  of  ill  will  could  be  pro- 
jected in  the  minds  of  on  lookers  as  an  ally  of 
this  type  of  doings. 

We  do  not  wish  to  magnify  this  Incident 
and  we  know  it  Is  small  In  comparison  with 
the  racial  disturbances  elsewhere,  but  If  this 
Is  an  example  of  the  attitudes  and  actions  of 
any  government  group  it  could  very  well 
cause  some  bad  situations. 

We  do  not  discriminate  In  our  employment 
and  now  have,  as  we  have  had  in  the  past, 
colored  employees. 

We  again  emphasize  that  we  do  not  want 
to  ignite  a  fuse,  only  hope  that  this  bit  of 
information  will  help  to  serve  as  one  of  the 
many  corrective  measures  that  are  so  badly 
needed  In  this  racial  strife. 
Yours  truly, 

'WILLLAMSON     PiGGLY     WiGGLY,     INC. 

C'-AVDE  P.  Varney,  Manager. 

August  10, 1967. 
Hon.  Robert  Byrd, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  have  some  V.  Vlsta  workers  here  in 
Wyo.  Co.  who  Is  working  against  the  Demo- 
crat party  and  causing  a  lot  of  disturbances 
among  people,  one  here,  20  yr.  old  from 
rich  family  In  Chicago.  I  hear  all  that  Is 
going  on  In  Post  Office,  let  me  know  what 
this  is  all  about.  They  are  telling  the  people 
here  that  they  aren't  getting  what  is  due 
them.  Get  a  big  stir  up  about  the  water  works 
and   giving   the   ring    in   Wyo.   Co.    thunder 

Thanks  for  an  answer  or  get  these  people 
out  of  here. 

Yours  truly, 


Police  Department. 
Huntington,  W.Va..  July  31, 1967. 
Hon.  RoBEST  C.  Byrd. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  For  the  past  several  weeks. 
the  City  of  Huntington  has  been  fraught 
with  rumors  of  racial  strife;  i.e.,  riots,  loot- 
ing, bvirnlne.  etc.  On  every  occasion  we  have 
attempted  to  get  to  the  source  of  the  rumors 
and  found  each  of  them  to  be  untrue.  Hov>- 
ever.  we  have  found  that  each  time  these 
rumors  started  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing people  were  In  the  City:  Phillip  Carter 
Negro Male,  Pat  Austin  Negro  Female.  Ann 
Adams  White  Female,  and  Marlon  Haiiley 
White  Female.  From  past  experience  we 
know  these  people  are  trouble  makers.  Our 
Information  now  Is  that  each  are  active  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  Black  Power  Move- 
ment. They  were  each  In  the  City  of  Hunt- 
ington over  this  past  weekend  attempting 
to  set  up  Black  Power  Movement  meetings. 

Our  information  Is  that  Carter,  Austin, 
Adams,  and  possibly  Marlon  Hanley  are 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government.  Phil- 
lip Carter  is  reported  to  be  employed  by  OEO 
In  some  capacity  in  Norman.  Oklahoma.  The 
three  females  are  reported  to  be  employed  oy 
OEO  in  some  capacity  In  Nev.'  York  City. 
Carter  was  formerly  assigned  to  the  Job 
Corps  at  Lake  Vesuvius  in  Ironton,  Ohio:  Pat 
Austin  and  Ann  Adams  were  employed  in 
some  capacity  with  the  Job  Corps  in  the 
City  of  Huntington  and  Marlon  Hanley  was 
employed  by  Action  In  the  City  of  Hunt- 
ington, 

We  have  the  best  of  relations  with  the 
local  F.B.I,  agents:  however,  we  sometimes 
feel  that  Information  we  pass  on  to  tiiem 
and  which  they  forward  to  Washington  m.iy 
be  filtering  back  to  these  same  people.  We 
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have  no  basis   of  fact   for   this   except   our          "Concerning  tlie  dwelling  which  allegedly  tentlon  I'm  hoping  you  will  do  the  same  with 

Intuition.  was  damaged  by  our  blasting,  our  engineers  this    one.    Dredging    Huff    Creek,    building 

It    would    be    greatly    appreciated    if    you  carefully  inspected  this  dwelling  and  found  bridges  and  better  schools  is  what  we  hope 

could    possibly    cause    a    confidential    check  that  the  only  condition  of  damage  existing  these  people  are  working  for. 

made  of  these  people  through  your  office  to  is    the    result    of    normal    depreciation    but  Please  give  this  your  attention  quickly  as 

determine  if  they  are  employees  of  the  Fed-  in  no  way  attribuUble  to  our  operations.  possible  so   I  can  show   the  people  of  Huff 

eral  Government'.  It  is  felt  that  the  appoint-          "It    always    has    been    the    policy    of   our  Creek  what  to  expect  of  these  people 

ment  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Conmilsson  by  the  companies  to  meet  any  responsibility  to  the  Very  truly  yours, 

President  to  investigate  riots  will  be  of  no  public    resulting   from   our   operations    and  '                       W  W  C 

value  if  the  Federal  Government  In  fact  is  we    believe    you    will    find    from    personal  

financing,   at   least    in   an   Indirect   manner.  Inspection  that  we  have  more  than  done  so  Glen  Daniel.  W.  Va  . 

people   of   this   caliber   who   are   advocating  in    this    instance"  January  !">    1967 

revolution  in  this  country.                                           This  reputable  attorney  refused  to  prose-  Hon.  Robert  C.  Bybd, 

Your   assistance    in    this    matter    will    be  cute   their   alleged    vicious    and    unfounded  us.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

gre-Uly  appreciated  and  any  other  informa-  claim.  de^r   senator:    Would   it   be   possible   for 

tion   we   might   be   able  to  furn'.sh  you  on          The  above  states  more  completely  the  ef-  you  senators  to  send  a  committee  to  Raleleh 

Carter,  Austin.  Adams,  and  Hanley,  we  would  forts  made  by  the  company  I  represent  as  Countv    to    Investigate    the    programs    and 

be  glad  to  do  so,  an  attorney  than  I  am  able  to  give  you  con-  methods    being    sponsored    bv    the    VISTA 

Sincerely.  cernlng  the  various  claims  made.  The  amount  workers?   I  believe  if  congressmen  can  see 

G.  H.  Kleinknecht.  of    work    done     to    alleviate     the    damage  first-hand,  the  class  division    the  strife   and 

Chief  of  Police.  amounted   to   more  than   the   value   of   the  malice  that  is  being  generated  right  here  in 

land.    This    is    Just    one    Instance    of    their  Raleigh   County,   you    wUl   want   to   stop   It 

Law  Offices  Sayre  &  Sayre,  trouble  making.  now. 

Beckley,  W.  Va.,  May  5, 1967.  During  the  last  year  or  so  there  have  been  when  the  VISTAS  speak  of  the  "people- 
Senator  Robert  C  Byrd,  a  lot  of  stories  making  the  rounds  concern-  they  mean  only  those  on  relief  and  welfare 
Senate  Office  Building.  .  ing  the  actions  and  conduct  of  these  people,  checks.  The  rest  of  us  aren't  "people"  we 
Washington.  DC.  One  man   was  chosen   by   the   Governor   as  are  only  taxpayers 

Dear  Bob:    The  great  "Vista  Workers"  of  Director  of  the  Economic  Opportunitv  Pro-  We  Raleigh  Countv  neoole  aren't  s           hi 

the  Johnson -Kennedy-Shrlver  regime  made  gram   for  Raleigh  County   and  he  was   not  to  solve  our  own  problems  that  "volunteprs" 

a  vicious  attack  on  Presidents  Hoover  and  vicious  enough  and   the  Vista  workers  had  from  all  over  the  TTnit.<.rt  t;t,t»c  >,.,,=  /i^^™ 

Elsenhower  at  their  Jacksons  Mill   training  him  fired.  S  and  do  U  f or  ^  Se'^blggest  barrier 

program   this  week,  according  to  the  news-          a  grandson  of  a  very  well  known  Raleigh  has   been   financial   in    the    nan    Now    that 

papers,  and  the  Rev    Jack  S.  Stephenson  of  county  citizen,  now  deceased,  former  state  funds  are  available    please  give  us  a  chancp 

Cincinnati,   director   of   the   training   camp,  senator  and  well  known  lawyer  throughout  to  work  out  our  own  problems  and  not  send 

said  the  trainees  were  giving  vent  to  their  this  section  of  West  Virginia,  was  a  drop-  an  avalanche  of  -young  beatniks"  to  do  it 

expression.  This  damnable  practice  and  pro-  out   and    In   some   manner   got    him    a    Job  for  us                        ^        6         >-  "«^     lu  qo  u 

cedure  should  stop  and  our  senators  and  con-  g^d   came  Into   Raleigh  Countv  as  a  Vista  r  am  sendlne  a  codv  of  th(«:  iP»r»r  t,,  c:«,-,o 

gressmen  should  see  that  It  stops.  The  tax-  ^-orker.    He    traveled    with    others   of    lesser  torsXSh    MansLw    and  Dirk 'n 

payers  of  this  country  are  paying  the  bill  and  standing.  He  was  dlrtv,  clothes  unclean  and  Plea«  hefp   us   In   thfs   sm,J^  p   for'  .  k 

we  have  a  right  to  expect  better  treatment,  unkept,    rooming    In    a    home    of   a   colored  respect                                           ^^                '  ^' 

This  entire  program  is  a  farce  from  begin-  familv  in  East  Park,  and  I  understand  that  Sincerely  vours 

nlng  to  end,  .Some  of  these  so-called  voluu-  thev  wouldn't  keep  him  because  he  would  J  -          . 

teers   came   into   Raleigh    County    and    pro-  go  {o  bed  with  his  shoes  or    He  never  called  °' 

ceeded  to  stir  up  all  the  trouble  they  could,  on   his   grandmother,   so   I   understand,    al-  nrrn.o^r.^    «r    ^■ 

We  have  some  surface  mining  going  on  In  though  he  was  rooming  within   'i   mile  of  AJn,,  V'.or, 

our  county  and  last  summer  we  had  a  disas-  her  home,  and  she  did  not  know  he  was  in  rir-.n    qt=-  t   o^          .       ^ "f""  ^'  "^^• 

trous  and  unprecedented  flood  and  it  caused  the  countv.  His  grandmother  Is  a  verv  re-  "n,Z  TZ  JjJ^^ff^  \        1'^^^,^°'^   '^°'^- 

some    damage,    and    they    proceeded    to    go  fined  lady  and  not  very  well,  and  I  expect  Min^nVnnntT    »f,/  ,       ^"Vj  ^'°^'''^  "^ 

abroad,   hauling    people   to   the   site,   trying  ghe  wouli  have  passed  out  If  she  had  seen  the  f^e  nutnVt  r  !  n        T^t^  meetings  of 

to  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill,  while  him  or  had  received  knowledge  of  what  was  n^lt;!^,?,,^^!,  ^-A-G..  called  by  the  County 

the  companv  was  doing  evervthlng  possible  goinp  on  organization    In    an    attempt    to    oust    this 

to  rectify  the  damages  done.  They  even  went          ^hls  is  Just  a  sample  of  some  of  the  Vista  Ermaf  of^thrBo'fr°d"of'''n,rP.,nf '^  t^' 

to  the  legislature  and  made  a  1  kinds  of  un-  ^.^^kers   we   have   h^d   In   our   countv.    and  Mingo    Countv    E  OC      Mr     Apr  ,h    A   «^^ 

true  statemen  s    and  you  might  say  stam-  ,^^,   ^^   their   actions   and   conduct -would  said    thJv   were    to   work    w,t?,f,^p    ^   ^^"; 

peded  the  Legislature  of  West  Virginia    nto  ^ot  stand  the  light  of  investigation.  I  don't  group    who  is  trSvlntLrt^  ,n  trf.nf  f 

^z^^'i^^T^j^^x^^e  sreSorbiei°nd%St^^r;-^r^-"^^^^"^^  Li^^thr?o°n:^s  "^--^" "  "^"^  " 

anything  to  alleviate  the  damage,  nnd  I  quote          t„  ^r..<„r  ,„  ^„,.    *,„    t     ~,    '    j.  Our  problem  Is  the  Appalachia  Volunteer's 

With  respect  to  one  case  from  a  letter  written  „/th?«  iPttlr  tn  V?               ^^^^    I  "  T"'  Activities.  They  are  constantly  agitating  and 

bv  an  Official  of  the  companv  to  a  local  lawyer  °lJ-^ll  '^"*^  *°  ^"''f  ^!fT  »,  ^'^  '""^  "  attempting  to  cause  trouble.  They  have  not 

in  Becklev   under  date  of  "januarv  9,   1967,  '^°P^  ^^  Congres.sman  Arch  A.  Moore.  succeded  with  but  a  very  few  people  but  it 

concernlns   the   claim   being  made   by   one.         With  kindest  personal  regards  to  all  three  Is  enough  to  cause  many  of  our  people  to 

Ernest  Bends,  concerning  a  very  tmall  parcel  °^  ^°"'c,  ^^  seemingly  be  afraid  to  come  out  to  a  C.A.O 

of  land,  and  I  quote  from  the  letter  without                 blncerely  yours.  Meeting. 

mentioning  the  name  of  the  attorney:                                                        Floyd  M.  Sayre.  Tonight  we  had  a  meeting  for  the  purpose 

"Sufficient  Information  now  has  been  fur-  of   screening   applications    for   work   in    the 

nlshed   by  cur  engineers  for   reply   to   your                                              Hanover.  W.  Va..  head  start  center.  They  came  In  with  a  man, 

letter  of  December  9,  1966,  regarding  claims                                                       August  15, 1967.  who  was  highly  Intoxicated  and  kept  Int^r- 

In  the  vicinity  of  our  mining  operations  at  ^'^'^-  Robert  C.  Bybd,  ruptlng   the  meeting.   These   volunteers   are 

Drews  Creek.  U.S.  Senator.  scattering  hate,   propaganda,   plus   the   idea 

"We  must  take   exception   to   your  state-  Washington,  D.C.  that  i>eople  who  work  are  against  the  poor 

ment  that  In  connection  with  tiiese  claims         Dear  Sir:    We  h.ave   in  our   neighborhood  it  sems  to  us,  since  we  have  dl-^cussed  this 

'to   date   nothing  has   been   done  '   Prior   to  ^our  young  people  who  say  they  have  been  problem  with  various  reliable  people  in  our 

the  date  of  your  letter,  property  affected  by  '^nt  here  by  the  Federal  Government  to  help  area  that  It  is  very  much  like  a  communist 

our    operations    was    landscaped    by    skilled  Poverty  Stricken  people  of  W.  Va.  idea.  Their  feellng"from  all  we  can  gather  Is 

people  In  a  fashion  which  not  only  removed         They  call  themselves  Appalachian  Volun-  overthrow  regardless  of  what  law   is    Now 

all  debris,  but  also  provided  drainage  supe-  teers  of  America,  They  .seem  to  be  arousing  I  ask  you.  Is  this,   what  I    and  others  are 

rior  to  that  which  existed  prior  to  our  ar-  suspicion  among  some  people,  whether  they  paying  taxes  for? 

rival.   With   respect   to   landscaping   already  are  really  working  for  the  betterment  of  the  PrankJv    we  think  we  soeak   for 

accomplished,   we   have   agreed   to  seed   the  people  in  Wyoming  County.  W.  Va.,   or  are  number  in  our  area^-GET  TW^  nTTTBn^Itt 

same  area  at  the  appropriate  time  and  that  they  going  about  enslghting  riots,  are  maybe  our  neoole  work  herp    T  BrrTtTn^p  ..-.  ^.^  h 

agreement  will  be  kept.  Sedition.  Will  you  please  let  me  hear  from  a    better    lob    of    undPr.t«^ri,nc    tV            k 

"In  accomplishing  the  foregoing,  the  fol-      you  with  literature  concerning  these  people  ,„^„  „,  ^J^  „„„      uiiuer&idnaing    tne    prob- 

lowlng  expenditures.  In  addition  to  our  en-  as  I'm  very  interested  in  helping  the  povertv  '^"J!^  °^  ^^^  f°°'  *^^"  f^"  °"^'«^^  agitators. 

glneers"   time,    have   been   made:  programs.  I've  been  working  with  these  peo-  ^^   ^^^  ^^^  results?  or  Is   this  to  be 

"30  hours  D-8  bulldozer  rental  at  P^e  and  have  seen   nothing  wrong,  but  the  ^"T*^.  ''''°'    I  ^"IJ^^J   .^"1^    ^^""^    °^ 

920    $600.00  people   won't   help   us    If    we   don't    furnish  ^°*^   ^'^^    results   wlU   be    if   they    are   not 

8  hours  "gr'adVr'rentarat"$15-"I"       120.00  P="oof  that  they  are  sent  out  by  the  Federal  removed 

24  hours  truck  rental  at  $10 240  00  Government  as  they  say.  None  of  us  want  trouble,  but  If  they  keep 

Labor -.       202  84         As  I  have  written  you  before  concerning  agitating,  I  am  afraid  for  what  could  happen. 

floods  in  Huff  Creek  District,  and  you  have  Yours  very  truly. 

Total    1.162  84  always  given  my  letters  your  Immediate  at-  C,  W. 
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Dei.ba«ton.  W.  Va., 

August  e.  1976. 

DiiAR  Sib:  I  attended  a  Community  Action 
Meeting  August  4,  1967  of  the  Lee  District 
CAG  of  which  I  am  Vice  Chairman.  The 
special  meeting  had  been  called  to  screen 
applications  for  employment  In  the  head 
st^t  center,  and  selection  of  two  (2)  people 
lo  serve  on  an  advisory  group  for  the  center. 

The  Appalachian  Volunteers  came  In  with 
a  man  who  was  highly  Intoxicated  and  kept 
trying  to  agitate  trouble  as  were  the  AV's 
We  finally  succeeded  In  finishing  our  meet- 
ing, but  outside  the  building  one  of  the 
Appalachian  Volunteers,  Susan  School,  got 
a  group  of  two  or  three  together  and  was 
threatening  to  take  me  apart  Now  I  ask,  Is 
this  what  Government  money  Is  to  go  for? 
That  people  Ufe-long  resident.?  cannot  get 
together  to  transact  business  without 
threats?  I  think  It's  time  we  re-examine 
closely  what  Is  going  on 

Many  of  the  people  are  afraid  to  come  out 
to  meetings  for  fear  of  trouble.  There  must 
be  something  done  about  preventing  agita- 
tors from  receiving  Government  money  or 
we'll  Just  let  the  Communist  take  over  1 
am  a  tlrm  believer  In  free  speech,  but  peace- 
able. These  people  seemingly  are  not.  The 
only  thing  they  seem  to  know  is  force 

Many  of  the  people  to  whom  I  have  talked 
feel  as  I  do.  Get  the  Appalachian  Volunteers 
and  Vistas  out  Let  our  community  alone 
Neighbors  being  neighborly,  not  at  each 
other's  throats.  They  are  stirring  up  hate  In 
everyone. 

Needless  to  say,  I  feel  that  rhe  riots  could 
well  have  started  with  agitators  such  as  these 
Respectfully  yours, 

H.  B. 

(Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer  at  this 
point.) 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  hour 
Is  late  and  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances;  but  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  on  what 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  just 
said,  and  then  proceed  with  a  fairly  brief 
argument  in  support  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1967.  which  is  title 
n  of  the  pending  bill. 

Preliminarily,  may  I  say  that  when 
the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man began  its  investigation  of  the  pov- 
erty program  in  February  of  this  year, 
we  made  a  commitment  that  we  would 
undertake  neither  a  whitewash  or  a 
witch  hunt.  A  good  many  months  and 
more  than  4,000  pages  of  testimony 
later,  I  think  I  can  conscientiously  say 
that  we  have  kept  that  pledge. 

This  is  not  a  whitewash.  There  are 
many  things  wrong  with  the  poverty 
program.  We  have  pointed  them  out  in 
our  report.  We  have  undertaken,  in  this 
legislation,  to  remedy  as  many  of  them 
as  could  be  remedied  by  tightening  up 
legislation,  and  by  seeking,  through  our 
oversight  function,  to  point  out  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  other 
areas  where  we  believe  administrative 
practices  should  be  strengthened  and 
improved,  and,  to  some  extent,  dras- 
tically changed. 

Nor  was  our  investigation  a  witch 
hunt.  We  did  not  go  out  to  get  anybody. 
We  did  not  ask  a  lot  of  loaded  questions 
of  witnesses,  intended  to  show  them  up 
or  make  them  look  bad  We  undertook 
to  get  at  the  truth.  I  believe  our  report 
does  state  the  truth,  states  it  objectively, 
states  it  fairly,  states  it  clearly,  and 
should  be  the  basis  for  action  by  the 
Senate  on  the  bill  we  have  brought  in. 


The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  sug- 
gests that  there  are  many  misleading 
statistics  about  the  war  on  poverty,  and 
complains  that  it  is  not  a  fair  test  to 
determine  who  is  poor  and  who  is  not 
on  the  basis  of  the  family  incomes  of 
the  families  in  question. 

I  would  reluctantly  have  to  disagree 
with  that  point  of  view.  I  suggest  that 
any  reasonable  person  with  the  back- 
ground of  those  of  us  who  have  been 
out  and  looked  at  the  ghettos  and  met 
these  people  face  to  face,  who  have  gone 
into  their  houses  and  seen  their  com- 
munity facihties,  who  have  discussed 
their  plight  not  only  with  representa- 
tives of  the  OEO,  but  with  local  wel- 
fare workers,  mayors,  city  councilmen, 
and  various  municipal  and  State  depart- 
ments, would  come  to  the  reasonable 
conclusion  as  did  a  majority  of  the  sub- 
committee—and I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  findings  of  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  in  the  minority  reports — 
that  it  is  a  pretty  clearly  established  that 
there  are,  at  the  moment,  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  between  27  mil- 
lion and  30  million  American  citizens, 
of  all  ages,  races,  creeds,  and  colors,  who 
are  living  in  penury  by  the  standards 
set  up  by  the  OEO  in  the  legislation  to 
determine  who  is  poor  and  who  is  not, 
by  reasonable  standards,  standards  on 
which  we  can  rely. 

I  base  this  not  only  on  the  statistics 
which  I  have  seen,  but  on  the  witness 
of  my  eyesight  as  I  went  around  to  look 
at  these  areas,  all  the'  way  from  the 
east  to  the  west  coast,  down  south  in 
Mississippi,  up  to  the  Canadian  bor- 
der, in  Chicago  and  elsewhere. 

So  I  would  respectfully  disagree  with 
my  friend  from  West  Virginia  that  the 
figures  are  distorted.  In  my  opinion  they 
are  not.  and  there  is  now  one-fiftii  of 
the  Nation  living  ill-clothed,  ill-fed,  and 
ill-housed,  just  as  there  was,  in  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  day,  one-third  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  quite  a  bit  of  progress  to  go  from 
one-third  to  one-fifth,  and  I  am  proud 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  intervening 
years.  But  as  I  say,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  certain  callousness  in  certain  areas 
of  the  United  States,  particularly  among 
those  who  have  not  been  out  to  look  at 
conditions  in  the  urban  and  rural  ghettos 
of  this  country.  To  me  it  is  almost  dis- 
graceful that  the  richest  Nation  the 
world  has  ever  known,  has  done  as  little 
as  it  has.  from  a  sense  of  compassion,  to 
bring  its  poor  citizens  up  to  a  decent 
level  of  civilized  living.  I  assert  again — 
and  I  regret  to  have  to  disagree  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  in  this  re- 
gard— that  those  people  live  in  penurj-. 
Many  of  them  are  hungry  and  their  chil- 
dren are  hungry,  and  there  does  exist  in 
America,  in  various  places,  starvation.  I 
would  take  great  exception  to  the  report 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  placed 
in  the  Record — I  did  not  see  it,  but  I 
heard  his  reference  to  it — to  the  effect 
that  in  excess  of  90  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  in  fact  well-fed,  well-clad, 
well-housed,  and  on  an  adequate  diet. 
Mr.  President,  that  in  my  opinion  is  just 
not  true. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  com- 
plained about  the  Job  Corps,  and  Job 
Corps  data:  he  said  it  was  conflicting.  He 


said  the  record  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Job  Corps  was,  in  many  instances,  de- 
fective. 

I  shall  not  imdertake  to  answer  that 
part  of  my  friend's  argument,  because 
we  discussed  that  matter  thiis  moniing 
in  connection  with  the  debate  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. I  Mr.  Curtis]  to  eliminate  the 
Job  Corps.  By  a  vote  of  49  to  30,  the 
Senate  rejected  the  arguments  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and,  I  say 
in  all  good  humor  to  my  friend  from 
West  Virginia,  the  arguments  which  he 
reiterated  this  afternoon  after  the  vote. 

I  think  the  statistics  which  have  been 
shown  as  to  who  kept  their  jobs  after 
they  left  the  Job  Corps  and  who  got  new 
jobs  are  correct  statistics.  I  would  stand 
by  them. 

My  friend,  as  his  fourth  point,  corn- 
plained  about  the  community  action 
programs  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
and  attacks  that  have  been  made  by 
community  action  committees  on  the 
power  structure  and  what  is  called  "the 
establishment. " 

The  Senator  is  correct,  to  some  extent, 
in  that  regard.  We  did  find,  throughout 
the  country',  that  there  were  instances 
where,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  irrational 
people  undertook  to  attack  the  estab- 
lished elected  officials  in  their  particular 
communities.  This  I  deplore. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  foimd,  gener- 
ally speaking,  that  these  were  very  rare 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  We  also 
found  that  in  a  number  of  instances,  in 
our  opinion,  the  elected  public  officials 
deserved  to  be  attacked  because  they 
were  not  giving  a  fair  shake  to  the  com- 
munity action  activities.  And  in  some 
instances  they  were  speaking  against  it. 

What  has  happened  across  the  coun- 
try is  that  the  poor  have  become  ar- 
ticulate. Their  voice,  stilled  by  inade- 
quate income  and  education,  has  risen 
to  attack  the  conditions  under  which 
they  live  and  under  which  they  have 
been  deprived  for  the  most  part  of  the 
good  things  in  life  which  this  country 
is  perfectly  capable  of  giving  them. 

This  is  a  shock  to  many  conservative 
people.  I  must  say  that  it  was  a  shock  to 
me  when  I  first  saw  it.  I  think  that  there 
liave  been  some  instances  in  which  there 
has  been  inflammatory  action. 

I  rememt>er  one  witness  in  Los  Angeles, 
whom  I  shall  not  name,  whose  behavior 
was  entirely  deplorable. 

I  remember  an  upstate  New  York  city 
where  I  cannot  believe  that  common- 
sense  motivated  the  officials  when  they 
acted  with  such  vigor  and  took  such  in- 
flammatory action. 

I  say  again  that  in  my  opinion  these 
are  rare  exceptions  and  should  not  be 
translated  into  the  rule.  Moreover,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  community  action 
program  have  done  vastly  more  good 
than  they  have  done  harm,  and  they  are 
getting  better  every  day. 

The  committee's  records,  which  are  on 
the  desks  of  every  Senator,  t>ear  strong 
witness  to  the  soimdness  of  the  conclu- 
sions I  have  just  stated,  as,  in  fact,  does 
the  committee  report. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  conditions  in 
West  Virginia,  and  I  would  not  pretend 
to  be.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  com- 
plaints which  the  Senator  from  West 
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Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  has  raised  not  only 
with  respect  to  some  conditions  in  his 
own  State  but  also  with  respect  to  what 
he  calls  a  subsidized  version  in  Ken- 
tucky—with outside  agitators  and  the 
liije— may  very  well  have  some  merit, 
and  I  would  not  want  categorically  to 
deny  them. 

I  wiU  say  that  the  very  able  member 
of  our  committee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  tells 
me  that  he  has  looked  pretty  carefully 
into  these  things  and  he  still  feels  that 
it  is  his  pleasure  and  obligation  to  sup- 
port the  bill,  including  emergency  em- 
ployment. 

There  are  many  times  when  I  do  not 
agree  with  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  go  to  no  pains  to  conceal  that 
fact  So,  I  can  well  understand  that  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
the  present  occupant  of  the  Chair,  is 
well  within  his  rights  to  say  "That  is 
true,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  my  col- 
league. I  am  right,  and  he  is  wrong."  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  that.  There  are  2 
sides  to  a  question  even  in  West  Virginia. 

The  Senator's  criticism  of  the  VISTA 
program,  exclusive  of  the  mental  health 
program  in  West  Virginia,  I  am  in  no 
position  to  answer  because  I  do  not  know 
the  facts.  However,  again  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  say  that  I  do  know  that  where - 
ever  the  committee  went,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  criticism  raised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  we  found  en- 
thusiastic encomiums  for  the  action  of 
the  'VISTA  volunteers. 

I  have  attended  a  number  of  gradua- 
tions of  'VISTA  volunteers  around  the 
country  and  have  made  talks  at  these 
ceremonies.  In  my  opinion,  they  are 
splendid  young  people,  well  worthy  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Peace  Corps,  carried  on 
on  a  domestic  basis. 

I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  a  discussion 
and  argument  with  my  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  in  this  regard.  It 
may  be  that  the  VISTA  volunteers  in 
West  Virginia  are  not  doing  what  they 
should. 

I  think  I  can  say  on  the  basis  of  the 
Investigation  of  the  committee,  the  wit- 
nesses we  heard,  and  the  consultants 
whom  we  sent  out  to  look  into  these  mat- 
ters that  generally  speaking  across  the 
country  the  VISTA  volunteers  are  doing 
an  extraordinarily  fine  job. 

I  hope  that  no  effort  will  be  made— 
and  none  has  so  far  in  the  course  of  this 
debate — to  disturb  the  continuing  pro- 
gram which  they  are  presently  engaged 
in  carrying  out. 

Mv  friend,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, said,  I  believe,  that  the  Headstart 
program  should  be  transferred  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Education.  So  did  a  number  of 
other  Senators.  However,  we  vot-ed  on 
that  a  few  days  ago,  and  the  majority 
determined  to  leave  it  where  it  is.  I  think 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  comment  fur- 
ther on  it. 

The  Senator  pointed  out  that  he  would 
like  to  have  a  reappraisal  by  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  He  was  kind  enough  to 
say  that  he  was  not  critical  of  the  com- 
mittee or  of  the  investigation  it  made. 
So  did  other  Senators. 

I  was  happy  to  accept  the  amendment 
of    the    Senator    from    Vermont    [Mr. 


Prouty]  and  bring  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  into  the  picture. 

It  may  be  that  they  can  help  us.  I 
hope  that  they  can.  They  are  certainly 
well  qualified  in  investigative  techniques. 
How  much  understanding  they  have  of 
the  human  elements  Involved  here,  we 
will  see  when  they  bring  in  their  report. 
We  now  have  the  amendment  in  the  bill. 
I  suggest  that,  to  that  extent,  we  wait 
until  next  year  to  see  what  happens. 

When  it  comes  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  far  more  expert  in  that  area  than 
I  am.  I  sat  for  2  years  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  but  I  got  off  by 
1960  and  cannot  pretend  to  be  an  expert 
and  I  know  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is.  All  I  can  say  is  that  we  did 
have  one  member  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  make  what  I  thought  was  an  in- 
vestigation of  some  depth  and  inquire 
at  some  length  concerning  the  poverty 
program  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

He  came  back  with  a  report  speaking 
of  it  in  glowing  terms,  admitting,  of 
course,  that  there  are  some  deficiencies. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  spe- 
cific iristances  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  may  ver>'  well  be 
true.  It  is  an  enormous  program.  It  would 
be  surprising  if  there  were  not  some  de- 
fects. 

The  committee  held  2  days  of  hearings 
here  in  Wasliington,  at  which  leaders  of 
the  national  plarming  organization  and 
many  others  connected  with  the  program 
testified. 

Some  of  them  were  pretty  critical  of 
the  effectiveness  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
program. 

I  came  out  of  that  hearing,  as  one  Sen- 
ator, with  an  enormously  high  regard 
for  Mr.  Banks,  executive  director  of  the 
program  who,  unfortunately,  in  my  judg- 
ment, has  now  left,  and  my  friend,  Mr. 
Lee,  whom  I  look  upon  as  a  distinguished 
American. 

He  has  held  many  high  places  in  the 
Federal  Government.  In  my  opinion,  he 
Is  also  doing  an  excellent  job  as  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Upward  Bound  group,  where  he  has 
to  do  a  coordinating  job  that  requires 
high  skill.  So  I  came  out  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  investigation  with  the  feel- 
ing that  by  and  large  an  excellent  job 
was  being  done. 

I  do  not  know  all  the  details.  This  is 
an  area  where  I  feel  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  superior  knowledge 
and  expertise  in  the  field. 

Let  me  speak  briefly  now  at>out  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act.  The  Sen- 
ator has  moved  to  recommit  the  entire 
bill  with  instructions  to  delete  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act,  title  n. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Senator 
reaches  a  point  of  view  in  this  regard 
which  is  shared  by  many  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  it  may  well  be  that  his  point 
of  view  is  shared  by  a  majority — that  we 
will  find  out  tomorrow  or  a  little  later. 
I  would  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  the 
Senator  for  his — in  my  judgment — un- 
duly conservative  point  of  view  as  to  the 
very  great  need  to  have  an  emergency 
employment  program  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  cities  of  America  and  the 
rural  ghettos. 


We  saw  a  great  deal  of  poverty  as  we 
went  around  the  countrv' — in  the  Delta 
counties  of  Mississippi,  in  the  slums  of 
Chicago,  among  the  migrant  workers  in 
iSan  Joaquin  Valley  in  California,  in 
Watts,  and  in  a  number  of  other  places 
where  I  would  suspect  that  the  majority 
of  the  Senators  have  not  had  a  real  op- 
portunity, as  we  in  the  subcommittee 
of  necessity  did,  to  see  the  conditions 
of  misery  and  penury  and  squalor  under 
which  so  many  Americans  are  living,  the 
end  result  being  that  thousands  of  them 
are  being  denied  the  good  things  in  life 
and  indeed  are  being  deprived  of  their 
rights  as  free  citizens  of  tliis  great  Re- 
public. 

The  end  result  of  the  Senator's  point 
of  view — and  I  honor  him  for  his  point 
of  view,  as  I  say,  because  it  is  shared  by 
many  of  his  colleagues  here — is  that  we 
will  turn  our  back  on  the  poor  insofar 
as  any  effective  employment  program  is 
concerned  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

We  are  turning  our  backs  on  the  poor, 
if  the  Senator's  views  are  to  prevail — 
and  I  hope  they  will  not — largely  be- 
cause the  Senator  thinks  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  support  both  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  war  on  poverty. 

I  have  said  enough  on  tills  subject 
on  other  occasions,  so  all  I  will  do  this 
evening  is  to  define  that  issue  and  to 
point  out  that  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time 
that  we  have  a  swollen  militai-j'  establish- 
ment, a  militao'-industrial-scientific 
complex,  which  is  taking  thus  country 
down  the  road  to  disaster,  and  that  we 
are  neglecting  many  a  problem  which  is 
a  real  threat  to  the  civilization  of  which 
we  are  so  proud  when  we  put  so  much 
emphasis  on  the  military  and  so  little 
emphasis  on  our  sense  of  compassion  in 
doing  what  needs  to  be  done  for  our 
needy  fellow  American  citizens. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  reply  seriatim  to 
the  other  arguments — and  some  of  them 
are  persuasive  arguments — made  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  but  would 
rather  turn  away  from  an  answer  to  his 
comments  toward  a  positive  espousal  of 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 

In  the  hearings  held  by  the  committee 
throughout  the  len^h  and  breadth  of 
the  continental  United  States,  I  believe 
a  clear  consensus  emerged  that  jobs  are 
the  .sinele  most  important  way  to  com- 
bat poverty.  We  had  some  pretty  impres- 
sive testimony  to  that  effect,  which  is  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  committee.  I 
shall  do  no  more  than  to  point  out  some 
of  those  who  felt  that  jobs  were  the  key 
answer — not  the  only  answer,  but  the 
key  answer — to  poverty  in  the  urban  and 
rural  ghettos. 

Erwin  D.  Canham.  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  chair- 
man of  the  Task  Force  on  Economic 
Growth  and  Opportunity  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  told  the  com- 
mittee: 

Expert  after  expert,  when  consulted  by 
the  task  force,  has  emph«slzed  that  income 
and  place  in  the  social  and  economic  scheme 
can  best  be  restored  by  providing  the  em- 
ployable poor  with  training  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities. These  have  the  eCfect  of  bringing 
them  Into  the  mainstream  of  the  economy, 
rather  than  merely  paying  them  to  remain 
outside. 
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Andrew  BiemlUer,  director  of  legisla- 
tion. AFl^CIO.  recomended: 

As  a  major  aspect  of  tlie  war  on  want  we 
urge  the  inaug^iraUon  of  federally  supported 
j'jb-creatlng  programs  that  would  put  the 
hard  core  unemployed  to  work  providing 
needed  pubilc  facilities  and  services. 

Bayard  Rustin,  civil  rights  leader  and 
executive  secretary  of  the  A.  Phillip 
Randolph  Institute,  stated: 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  who  are 
poor.  I  :.m  convinced,  want  work,  but  that 
work  won't  b3  found  until  we  are  prepared  to 
est.ibllsh  a  full  and  fair  employmsnt  econ- 
omy. We  need  pubilc  services,  which  Is  one 
means  of  creating  full  employment 

John  Reading,  mayor  of  Oaliland. 
Calif.,  reported; 

When  visiting  the  nelghborhocd  center. 
I  find  that  most  of  all.  the  people  want  Jobs 
1  feel  very  strongly,  and  the  ones  around 
me  fee!  very  strongly,  that  If  we  can  provide 
Jobs  that  we  In  turn  then,  over  a  period  of 
time,  will  to  a  great  extent  solve  the  rest  of 
the  soc:*;  evils  that  apply  to  a  poor  city. 

These  leaders  reflect  the  views  of  the 
\merican  {>eople.  In  a  public  opinion 
poll  taken  August  14.  1967.  to  determine 
what  the  people  believe  would  be  an 
effective  way  to  deal  with  the  urban 
crisis.  Louis  H.  Harris  &  Associates,  Inc., 
found  that  69  percent  of  the  public 
favor  setting  up  large-scale  Federal  work 
projects  to  give  jobs  to  the  unemployed. 

Tlie  conclusion  that  jobs  are  the  cen- 
tral need  of  the  poor  is  well  founded  m 
sUtistics.  In  1966  when  the  U.S.  unem- 
ployment rate  averaged  3.8  percent,  the 
rate  for  the  disadvantaged  was  much 
higher:  for  all  Negroes,  7.3  percent:  for 
all  16-  to  19-year-old  youths.  12.7  per- 
cent but  for  Negro  youth,  about  25  per- 
cent. The  unemployment  rate  for  those 
with  8  years  or  less  of  education  tends 
to  i-un  twice  the  national  average  for  all 
workers. 

A  survey  of  10  urban  slum  areas  con- 
ducted by  the  Labor  Department  in  No- 
vember 1966  found  1  out  of  10  workers 
unemployed.  Yet  these  figures  do  not  tell 
the  true  story,  for  they  do  not  reveal  the 
extent  of  hidden  unemployment.  To  get 
the  whole  picture  it  Is  necessary  also  to 
consider  those  with  part-time  jobs  who 
want  full-time  work,  those  earning  too 
little  to  meet  their  families"  minimum 
subsistence  needs,  and  those  who  could 
work  but  are  not  looking  because  they  are 
discouraged  at  the  prospects.  Adding 
these  to  the  traditional  unemployment 
rate  yields  what  the  Labor  Department 
calls  the  ■subemploymenf  rate.  In  the 
10  slum  areas,  this  rate  was  34  percent, 
or  three  times  the  usually  reported  un- 
employment rate  for  those  areas. 

In  magnitude,  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed and  looking  for  work  In  the 
United  States  has  averaged  nearly  3 
milUon  during  the  first  half  of  1967.  To 
reduce  unemployment  to  a  rate  of  3  per- 
cent, which  used  to  be  the  Federal  goal, 
would  take  600,000  new  jobs.  To  take 
care  of  underemployment  and  hidden  un- 
employment might  take  twice  that  nimi- 
ber.  and  perhaps  more. 

Nonetheless,  projecting  the  findings 
from  the  10  slum  areas  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  the  Labor  Department  con- 
cluded that,  as  bad  as  the  problem  is,  it 
is    of    manageable    proportions.    Given 


more  resources,  the  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment could  be  drastically  reduced  in 
a  reasonable  period  of  time.  The  com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  this  would  be 
true  even  with  the  addition  of  rural  areas 
with  severe  unemployment,  although  the 
types  of  programs  would  vary  some  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  areas. 

While  a  major  part  of  the  problem  is 
the  lack  of  job  qualifications  of  the  un- 
employed, no  amount  of  training  will 
solve  the  total  problem  unless  the  jobs 
are  there.  Conversely,  If  jobs  are  certain, 
training  can  be  accelerated.  As  evidence, 
recall  the  illiterates  who  became  produc- 
tion workers  with  only  a  few  months  on- 
the-job  training  during  World  War  II. 

The  committee's  amendments  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  particularly 
to  part  B  of  title  I.  have  expanded  and 
strengthened  the  training  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  The  extent  of  unemployment  In 
our  Inner  city  areas  and  In  certain  rural 
areas  severely  affected  by  technological 
change  is  such  that  a  crisis  exists.  Emer- 
gency measures  must  be  taken  immedi- 
ately. Federal  funds  should  be  invested 
now  in  creating  jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

This  reiterates  what  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment.  Manpower,  and  Pov- 
erty recommended  in  1964: 

Federal.  Sute.  and  local  governments 
should  undertake  a  Joint  program  to  directly 
employ  the  hard-core  unemployed  in  pov- 
erty-stricken areas,  both  rural  and  urban, 
in  an  attack  on  the  deficiencies  of  their  own 
environments.  Financial  support  should  be 
{Provided  by  the  Federal  Government.  Local 
governments  and  private  groups  should  pro- 
vide the  proposals,  planning,  and  adminis- 
tration. 

Since  then,  three  Federal  commissions 
appointed  by  the  President  have  affirmed 
this  recommendations.  In  February  1066. 
the  National  Commission  on  Technology. 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress  rec- 
ommended a  5-year  program  of  public 
service  employment  with  a  sum  of  $2 
billion  for  the  first  year.  In  June  1966. 
the  White  House  Conference  "To  Fulfill 
These  Rights"  urged  the  development  of 
'•Government-financed  employment  pro- 
grams on  public  works  and  services  to 
guarantee  the  availability  of  jobs  to  able 
workers  who  cannot  be  placed  in.  or 
promptly,  trained  for.  regular  employ- 
ment. "  In  July  1967,  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber 
proposed  that  Federal  funds  be  granted 
to  State  and  local  governments  and  cer- 
tain types  of  nonprofit  Institutions 
which  would  sei-ve  as  "the  residual  em- 
ployer" in  rural  areas  with  high  unem- 
ployment until  economic  development 
programs  can  take  hold. 

Each  of  these  bodies  has  Identified  pub- 
lic service  employment  as  an  especially 
fruitful  source  of  additional,  socially 
useful  jobs.  The  "Automation"  Commis- 
sion, for  example,  estimated  that  at  least 
5.3  million  such  jobs  could  be  filled:  1.2 
million  in  medical  Institutions  and  health 
services,  1.1  million  in  educational  insti- 
tutions, 1.3  million  in  national  beautlfi- 
catlon.  700,000  in  welfare  and  home  care. 
350,000  In  public  protection,  and  650.000 
in  urban  renewal  and  sanitation.  In  a 
study  conducted  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  Greenleigh  Associ- 


ates, Inc.,  calculated  that  it  would  be 
practicable  to  fill  more  than  400.000  such 
jobs  during  the  first  year  of  a  new  em- 
ployment program. 

The  evidence  is  strong  and  consistent. 
Jobs  are  central  to  solving  the  crisis  of 
cities  and  depressed  rural  areas.  Public 
service  employment  provides  an  imme- 
diate remedy.  Federal  resources  must  be 
used,  but  the  job  creation  programs 
should  be  locally  operated.  All  that  is 
lacking  is  the  national  commitment.  To 
supply  this  missing  link  the  committee 
recommends  the  adoption  of  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1967. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Urban  Coalition,  which 
specifically  endorsed  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act,  which  was  jointly  sub- 
mited  to  the  committee  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  ana  my- 
self, and  which  comes  to  the  floor  with 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Before  askin.g  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  Urban  Coalition  of 
September  15  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  members  of  the  Urban  Coalition 
represent  a  uniquely  wide  spectrum  of 
respectable  opinion  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  had  some  talk — some  of  it  in 
a  lighter  vein,  some  of  it  not — about  the 
"establishment"  In  America:  but  I  would 
say  that,  across  the  spectrum,  from 
respected  leaders  of  industry  and  bank- 
ing through  the  chief  executives  of  our 
principal  municipalities,  to  prominent 
educators  and  churchmen,  across  to 
noted  civil  rights  leaders  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  great  labor  movements  in  our 
country,  we  hf.ve  in  this  Urban  Coalition 
about  as  p  werful  a  group  of  respected 
citizens  as  is  possible  to  bring  together. 
I  will  not  read  the  names  of  all  of 
them,  but  among  them  are  Andrew  Heis- 
kell,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Time. 
Inc..  and  for  many  years  the  publisher 
of  Life  mauazine:  and  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph, the  well-known  civil  rights  and 
labor  leader.  They  include  the  mayor 
of  Atlanta,  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
the  mayor  of  P*ittsburgh,  the  mayor  of 
Detroit,  the  mayor  of  Boston,  the  mayor 
of  Chicago. 

These  are  the  people  who  have  to  deal 
with  the  problems  In  the  urban  ghettos. 
They  include  Arnold  Aronson,  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  Rights,  They  Include  some 
substantial  industrialists:  Roy  Ash, 
president  of  Litton  Industries;  Frederick 
J.  Close,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Alu- 
minum Co.  of  America;  Gilbert  W.  Fltz- 
hugh,  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.;  David  Rockefeller,  presi- 
dent of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank;  Theo- 
dore Schlesinger,  president  of  Allied 
Stores;  Asa  T.  Spauldlng,  president  of 
North  Carolina  Mutual  Insurance  Co.: 
Henry  Ford  II.  chairman  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  Mayor  Lindsay,  of  New  York, 
I  should  not  have  skipped. 

Prominent,  too,  are  labor  leaders 
George  Meany  and  Walter  Reuther. 
Among  the  civil  rights  leaders  are  Roy 
Wil^lns  and  Whitney  Young,  Jr. 

"iTiis  Is  just  a  sampling  of  the  strength 
of  this  leadership. 
I  n.ow  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
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statement  of  the  coalition,  issued  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  specifically  endorsing  title  II 
of  this  bill,  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

STATEMENT      OF      UiiBAN       COALITION      SEPTEM- 
BER   15,     1967 

The  Urban  Coalition  endorses  the  Clark- 
Javits  Emergency  Emploj-ment  .'\ct  as  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  an  urgently  needed  na- 
tional emergenry  program  to  provide  at  least 
one  million  Jobs.  We  urge  the  President  to 
support  It  and  we  urge  Congress  to  adopt  it 
as  part  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
amendments  this  year. 

With  regard  to  the  private  sector,  we  com- 
mend Mr.  Gilbert  Fltzhugh  of  our  National 
S:eerlng  Committee  and  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry for  their  recently  announced  commit- 
ment of  $1  billion  in  mortgage  and  invest- 
ment funds  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
core  areas  of  our  cities.  We  are  encouraged 
that  the  program  will  take  advantage  of  rent 
supplements  and  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  developed  an  FHA-mortgage  insur- 
ance program  for  these  areas  as  well  as 
middle  and  upper  income  families  in  the 
suburbs. 

In  support  of  the  job  program,  the  Emer- 
gency Convocation,  held  in  Washington  on 
August  24,  and  attended  by  1.000  representa- 
tives of  business  and  Industry,  organized 
labor,  religious  groups,  local  government  and 
civil  rights  organizations,  endorsed  a  Dec- 
laration of  Principles,  Goals  and  Commit- 
ments which  ciir.ed  for  legislation  consistent 
with  the  following  principles: 

The  federal  government  must  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  goveriiment  at  all  levels  and 
of  private  Industry  to  assure  that  meaning- 
ful, productive  work  is  available  to  everyone 
willing  and  able  to  work. 

To  create  socially  useful  Jobs,  the  emer- 
gency work  program  should  concentrate  on 
the  huge  backlog  of  employment  needs  in 
parks,  streets,  slums,  countryside,  schools, 
colleges,  libraries,  and  hospitals.  To  this  end, 
an  emergency  work  program  should  be  initi- 
ated and  should  have  as  its  first  goal  putting 
at  least  one  million  of  the  presently  unem- 
ployed into  productive  work  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

The  program  must  provide  meaningful 
Jobs — not  dead-end,  make  work  projects — so 
that  the  employment  experience  gained  adds 
to  the  capabilities  and  broadens  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  employees  to  become  produc- 
tive members  of  the  permanent  work  force 
of  our  nation. 

Basic  education,  training,  and  counseling 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  program  to 
assure  extended  opportunities  for  upward 
job  mobility  and  to  Improve  employee 
productivity.  Funds  for  training,  education, 
and  counseling  should  be  made  available  to 
private  Industry  as  well  as  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies. 

Funds  for  employment  should  be  made 
available  to  local  and  state  governments, 
nonprofit  Institutions,  and  federal  agencies 
able  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  use  labor 
productively  without  reducing  existing  levels 
of  employment  or  undercutting  existing  labor 
standards  or  wages  which  prevail  for  compar- 
able work  or  services  In  the  area  but  are  not 
less  than  the  federal  minimum  wage. 

Such  a  program  should  seek  to  qualify 
new  employees  to  become  part  of  the  regu- 
lar work  force  and  that  normal  performance 
standards  are  met. 

The  operation  of  the  program  should  be 
keyed  to  specific  localized  unemployment 
problems  and  focused  initially  on  those  areas 
where  the  need  is  most  apparent. 

The  Clark-Javlts  Emergency  Employment 
•Act  is  responsive  to  these  princples.  It  Is 
also  responsive  to  the  conditions  of  unem- 
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ployment  and  despair  revealed  in  the  dozens 
of  hearings  held  over  many  months  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Unemployment 
and  is  consistent  with  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendtaions  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Technology  Automation  and  Economic 
Progress  (Feb.  1966).  the  White  House  Con- 
ference to  Fulfill  These  Rights  iJune  19661. 
and  The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Food  and  Fiber  (July  19671 . 

In  addition,  we  call  upon  Congress  to  ex- 
pedite action  in  providing  full  funding  for 
the  poverty  program,  the  rent  supplement 
program  and  Model  Cities.  We  also  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  Equal  Opportunity  In  Hous- 
ing measure  now  pending  in  both  houses. 

We  ofl:er  our  full  support  in  Implementing 
these  objectives. 

Andrew  Heiskell. 

Cochairman. 
A.  Philip  Randolph, 

Cochairman. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  statement  points  out 
that  an  emergency  convocation  was  held 
in  Washington  on  August  24.  attended  by 
a  thousand  representatives  of  business 
and  industry,  organized  labor,  religious 
groups,  local  government,  and  civil 
rights  organizations:  and  it  endorsed  the 
statement  of  principles,  goals,  and  com- 
mitments which  has  just  been  printed  In 
the  Record. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  coalition 
statement  called  upon  Congress  to  pass 
emergency  job  legislation  which  would 
create  1  million  jobs.  That  was  a  little 
too  rich  for  the  blood  of  Senator  Javits 
and  myself.  We  cut  that  1  million  down 
to  200.000,  for  2  years,  which  could  grow 
to  300,000  or  perhaps  350.000,  depending 
on  how  the  program  would  be  admin- 
istered during  that  2-year  period. 

We  felt  it  was  not  feasible,  under  pres- 
ent congressional  sentiment,  to  do  what 
these  leaders  of  business,  labor,  industry, 
and  church  groups  asked  us  to  do.  Their 
program  would  have  cost  a  minimum  of 
S5  billion  for  1  year,  or  SIO  billion  for 
2  years.  Ours.  I  point  out,  is  a  much  more 
modest  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  did  not  advert  to  Senator 
Prouty's  amendment,  nor  have  I  done 
so  in  this  talk.  But  Senator  Prouty  and 
I  had  a  colloquy  about  it  earlier  today, 
which  interested  Senators  can  read  in 
the  Record.  I  must  say  that,  as  a  prag- 
matist  and,  I  hope,  a  realistic  Senator 
and  politician.  I  believe  the  best  hope  of 
doing  something  for  the  poor,  unem- 
ployed Americans  who  live  in  our  urban 
and  rural  ghettos,  on  this  3d  day  of 
October  1967,  In  the  light  of  congres- 
sional sentiment.  Is  for  me,  as  the  floor 
manager  of  this  bill,  to  accept  the  Prouty 
admendment. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  which 
reported  the  bill.  They  feel  as  I  do.  that  if 
we  could  get  the  entire  $2.8  billion  for  a 
2-year  program,  this  possibly  would  be 
perfection. 

They  feel  it  is  most  dubious  that  this 
could  be  done.  They  feel  it  i.s  important, 
and  so  do  I.  that  this  should  be  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  help  the  poor  of  Amer- 
ica: not  a  Republican  effort  or  a  Demo- 
cratic effort,  but  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
join  hands  together  to  do  something 
for  these  poor  fellow  citizens  of  ours  who 
are  denied  so  many  of  the  good  things  of 
life. 


I  shall  support  the  Prouty  amendment 
tomorrow  and  I  hope  It  will  be  agreed  to. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  described  the 
measure  at  some  length  earlier  this 
afternoon.  I  asked  him  a  number  of  ques- 
tions to  bring  out  the  strengths  and  pos- 
sibly the  weaknesses  of  his  amendment. 
We  will  have  little  time  tomorrow  to  de- 
bate the  Prouty  amendment. 

Therefore,  I  say  tonight  that  I  shall 
support  that  amendment.  I  hope  that  ab- 
sent Senators  who  may  be  interested  will 
read  of  thi.s  support  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  tomorrow,  and  perhaps 
our  long-suffering  friends  of  the  press — 
who  I  am  sure  want  to  get  home  for  din- 
ner as  much  as  I  do — will  report  the 
commitment  I  have  just  made. 

•  At  this  point  Mr.  Clark  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  shall  not  prolong  the  discussion, 
except  for  a  moment.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  respect  the  viewpoint  of  the  distin- 
guished, able,  and  congenial  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  admire  his  com- 
passion for  the  poor,  and  what  I  have 
said  this  afternoon  was  not  in  any  way 
any  personal  criticism  of  his  efforts.  I 
know  that  he  has  put  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  much  effort  into  developing 
the  hearings,  taking  the  testimony 
therein,  and  into  formulating  the  bill 
that  is  before  the  Senate. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  his  zeal. 
I  share  his  compassion  for  the  poor. 
I  am  sorrj'  we  cannot  agree  with  regard 
to  the  wisdom  of  retaining  title  n  in  the 
bill. 

I  would  imagine  that,  if  exhaustive 
hearings  were  held  on  the  subject.  It 
might  be  possible,  at  some  future  time 
and  under  appropriate  circumstances, 
for  his  subcommittee  to  bring  some  lan- 
guage before  the  Senate  that  I  and  other 
Senators  who  oppose  title  II  could  accept. 
However,  as  I  said  earlier.  I  believe  it  is 
the  wrong  time  now  and  the  wrong  ap- 
proach. I  have  made  my  case  against 
title  11  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  repeat 
it  now. 

I  expect  to  vote  for  the  bill  on  final 
passage,  but  this  would  be  difficult  for 
me  to  do  If  title  II  were  to  remain  In  this 
bill. 


PROGRAM   FOR   TOMORROW 

Mr.  B"iTlD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  information  of  Senators 
who  will  read  the  Record  in  the  morn- 
ing, perhaps  I  should  recall  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous-consent 
request  propounded  by  the  majority 
leader  today,  it  was  agreed  that  after 
the  prayer  and  disposition  of  the  Journal 
tomorrow  morning  there  will  be  a  live 
quorum,  following  which  20  minutes  will 
be  allotted  to  the  debate  on  the  Prouty 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  proposer  thereof,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  iMr.  Prouty] 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Byrd],  who  opposes  the 
amendment. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.>  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  October  4,  1967,  at  10  a.m. 


Calif.,   In 
Calir..   In 

In  plac« 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  3  (legislative  day  of  Oc- 
tober 2),  1967: 

POSTMASTEES 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  poe:- 
maslers: 

ALABAMA 

Edna  M.  Callaway,  Orange  Beach,  Ala.,  In 
place  of  M.  L.  Brown,  retired. 

CAUFOENIA 

Haakon  T.  Magnuseen.  Alpine, 
place  of  P.  G.  Hall,  reUred. 

Hugh  A.  Cassldy.  San  Rafael, 
place  of  W.  H.  Williams,  retired. 

COLOEADO 

James  A.  Barrett.  Mancos.  Colo. 
of  a.  R.  Noland,  retired. 

PLOIIIDA 

Horace  E.  Treadwell,  Oak  Hill.  Fla.,  In  place 
of  D.  L.  HiUdale,   res'gned. 

GEORGIA 

James  H.  Campbell.  Cleveland,  Ga..  In  place 
of  C.  E.  Head,  retired. 

IDAHO 

Louise  K  Gosseimk,  McCall.  Idaho,  in  place 
of  R.  B.  Fields,  retired. 

nxiNOis 

John  P.  HarUey,  WUmette,  lU.,  In  place  of 
L.  J.  Orr,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Wayne  A.  Kern,  Bedford.  Ind.,  In  place  of 
\V.  E.  Shirley,  retired. 

lOWA 

Wesley  T.  Ward,  Dallae  Center,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  R.  a   Mann,  deceased. 

Dale  D.  Stupp,  Hazleton,  Iowa.  In  place 
of  J.  J.  Snoble,  transferred. 

Rose  M.  Gelhaus,  Ledyard,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
E.  S.  McDonald,  retired 

Myron  W.  P  Ihde.  Monona,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  M.  M.  Funk,  resigned 

KENTUCKY 

Hose  K  Durbln,  N.izareth,  Ky.,  In  place  of 
M.  K.  Egan.  resigned. 

Harold  G  P.lce.  Waco,  Ky.,  In  place  of 
M.  M   Bush,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Doris  L.  Bradley.  Sondheimer,  La.,  In  place 
of  E.  J.  Dalflume.  transferred. 

Estelle  D.  Gorman.  Ttillos,  La.,  In  place  of 
C    D.  Norsworthy,  retired. 

MARYLAND 

Rachel  B.  Racine.  Chl'.ds,  Md.,  In  place  of 
F-  B.  Gallaher,  retired. 

George  B.  Hasson  PerryvlUe,  Md.,  In  place 
of  J   T.  Barrow,  retired. 

William  D  BeaU,  Stevenson,  Md.,  In  place 
of  H.  B.  Long,  retired. 

MASSACHr  SETTS 

Robert  L.  Carrington,  Granby,  Mass ,  In 
place  of  R.  T.  Rue!,  retired, 

John  G.  Duffy.  \Ve?t  Springfield,  Mass.,  In 
place  of  R.  J.  Specht,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Joseph  V.  Spreltzer.  Alleu-an.  Mich.,  In  place 
of  F.  C.  McOmber.  retired. 

John  A.  MuUlcan.  Plymouth.  Mich.,  In 
place  of  George  Timpona.  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Glenn  O.  Solomonson.  Storden.  Minn.,  In 
place  of  W.  H.  Roemer.  retired. 


MISSOTTRI 

Robert  E.  Booth,  Calnsvllle,  Mo.,  In  place 
of  C.  C.  Thompson,  retired. 

Kenneth  W.  Bolton,  Chaffee,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  L.  B.  Papin,  deceased. 

Ralph  O.  Hood.  Cosby,  Mo.,  In  place  of 
\V.  C.  Mandler.  retired. 

William  E.  Jenkins,  Kahoka,  Mo.,  In  place 
of  F.  M.  Story,  retired. 

Maurlne  Simmons.  Malta  Bend,  Mo.,  In 
place  of  H.  C.  Taylor,  deceased. 

NEBRASKA 

Betty  G.  Hoeltlng.  Lawrence.  Nebr.,  In  place 
of  W.  H    Hoeltlng.  deceased. 

Bernadean  R.  Struflng,  Martell.  Nebr.,  In 
place  of  M.  L.  Wunderllch,  retired. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Laurent  J.  Ruell.  Ashland,  N.H..  in  place 
of  C.  E.  Crowley,  retired. 

Richard  P.  Piper,  Jr..  Holderneas,  N.H.,  In 
place  of  J.  M.  Crlpps,  resigned. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Richard  E.  Case,  Pennington,  N.J.,  in  place 
of  G.  C.  Koeppel.  resigned. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Ernest  8.  Castillo,  Helen,  N.  Mex.,  In  place 
of  Martin  Baca,  retired. 

NEW  TORK 

Ethel  M.  Rellly.  Esopus.  N.Y..  In  place  of 
A.  C.  Jones,  retired. 

Virginia  E.  Hunt.  Greenwood.  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  M.  H.  Burd,  retired. 

Hllllard  R  Crane.  Livonia.  N.Y..  In  place  of 
F.  B.  Densmore,  retired. 

John  P.  Poslna,  New  Rochelle.  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  A.  J.  Rivers,  retired, 

Jarvls  E.  Ireland,  Panama,  N.Y.,  In  place  of 
L.  R.  Wagner,  retired. 

Melva  J.  Sherman,  Shelter  Island,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  N.  B.  Dlckerson.  retired. 

NORTH  CAKOLINA 

Robert  P.  Corbln.  Sr..  La  Grange.  N.C..  In 
place  of  M.   D.  Harper,  retired. 

OHIO 

John  W.  Schromen,  OrrvUle,  Ohio.  In  place 
of  J.  W   Evans,  deceased. 

Elmer  R.  KUnger,  West  Farmlngton,  Ohio, 
m  place  of  W.  S.  Rice,  deceased. 

OREGON 

Gladys  M.  Mortlmore.  Mitchell,  Oreg.,  In 
place  of  C.  M.  Norton,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

David  G.  Anderson,  Enon  Valley,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  M.  A.  Simpson,  retired. 

Elizabeth  A.  Lis.  Everson.  Pa.,  in  place  of 
Victor  Wollnskl.  retired. 

Liberty  R.  Catherine.  Morrlsdale,  Pa..  In 
place  of  T.  A.  Howe,  retired. 

Delbert  L.  Potts,  Saint  Petersburg,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  A.  K.  Francisco,  retired. 

Charles  S.  S.  Reppert,  ShoemakersvlUe, 
Pa.,  In  place  of  M.  A.  Shappell,  retired. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Howard  P.  Tucker.  Jr.,  Chepachet,  R.I..  in 
place  of  W.  H.  Selfert.  retired. 

Peter  McLaren.  Greenville,  R.I.,  in  place  of 
R.  L.  Battey,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Robert  T.  Jacobs.  Beechgrove,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  J.  A.  Bryant,  retired. 

Edna  E.  Courtner.  Butler,  Tenn.,  in  place 
of  P.  P.  Curtis,  retired. 

Joseph  W.  Satterfleld,  Dandrldge,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  R.  M.  Sams,  transferred. 

Harry  D.  Montgomery,  Trenton,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  W.  W.  Taylor,  retired. 


Robert  E.  Llgon.  Loving.  Tex.,  In  place  of 
M.  B.  Rowlev.  deceased. 

Mary  R.  Moms.  Mobeetie.  Tex.,  in  place  of 
R.  J.  Ty'son,  retired. 

VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

Rupert  R.  Abramson.  Frederlksted.  V.I.. 
in  place  of  Curneall  Watson,  removed. 

WEST    VIRGIN  LA 

Russell  L.  Morrow.  Smlthers,  W.  Va.,  In 
place  of  E.  D.  Burch,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Louis  S.  Skarda,  Coleman.  Wis.,  In  place  of 
H.  A.  Martens,  retired. 

Richard  L.  Schwartz.  Ixonla.  Wis.,  In  place 
of  O.  P.  Huebner.  retired. 

In  the  Navy 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5231.  the 
following-named  officers  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  said  section. 
I  nominate  them  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 
To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Paul  Masterton.  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  Turner  F.  Caldwell.  Jr..  U.S. 
Navy. 

In  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  in  the  line  and 
staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefo.-  as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Christiansen,  Richard 

A. 
Claassen,  Aaron  J. 
Clapper,  Richard  P. 
Clark.  Ray  L. 
Cobb.  Robert  M. 
Cody.  Edward  J. 
Collins,  William  V.,  Jr. 
Connor.  James  V. 
Cook,  Clifford  V. 
Cornell,  Clifford  L. 
Cornett.  Arthur 
Courtney.  Marlin  A. 
Cox.  Arthur  B. 
Craker.  Paul  W. 
Creekmore.  Edwin  W.. 

Jr. 
Crosson.  Bobby  D. 
Cumble,  Jame.s  B. 
Cyr,  Robert  T. 
Dalton.  David  H. 
Dameron.  Jack  E. 
Dassler,  Frederick  W., 

Jr. 
Duvls.  James  R. 
Dawson.  Wilbert  E., 
Dean,  Donald  R 
Deemie.  William  H. 
Degange.  James  J. 
Densmore.  Dean  W. 


Allen.  James  E. 

Alley.  Walter  L. 

Allison.  Robert  L. 

Anzini,  Bert  J. 

Appel,  Harry  L. 

Armstrong,  Eldon  L. 

Atchison,  Thomas  L. 

Aubtn,  Charles  D. 

Bahr.  Stephen  M. 

Baler,  Joseph  E. 

Bailey,  Kenneth  E. 

Balrd,  Walter  L. 

Baker,  Robert  W. 

Baker,  Stanley  C. 

Bakkala.  Eugene  J. 

Balllnger.  Robert  W. 

Banks.  Harold  R. 

Barrett.  James  L. 

Bean,  Richard  L. 

Becker.  James  R. 

Beckham,  Jerry 

Bell,  Walter  A. 

Bell,  William  P. 

Bennett.  James  G. 

Benson.  James  N. 

Bonjornl,  Edward  E. 

Bornman,  Richard  E 

Boston.  Glenn  J. 

Bourdon,  Theodcre  J 

Boyd.  GeraJci  G. 

Brashear.  James  E.,  Jr.  Dentremont,  Albert  G. 


TEXAS 

Comellous  M.  Hatch,  Hamilton,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  G.  H.  Boynton,  deceased. 

Charles  E.  Clifford,  Jr.,  Hitchcock,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  C.  L.  Woods,  deceased. 

Wesley  E.  Coburn,  HuntsvlUe,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  T.  G.  Sandel,  retired. 
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Jr. 


Breidert.  William  E. 
Brooks,  Chapin  C. 
Brooks,  Morris  E. 
Brown,  Carl  R. 
Brown.  Oval  D. 
Brown,  Richard  S. 
Bruce,  James  R. 
Bryant,  Robert  W, 
Bucholz.  Roger  C. 
Burck.  Clarence  W. 
Burns.  Dale  M. 
Burns.  Jorome  P.,  Jr. 
Bush.  Harold  S. 
Butler,  FYank  A. 
Butrovlch.  John,  III 
Butterfield.  John  F. 
Cameron,  John  F. 


Dillon.  Jumes  P. 
Disharoon.  Donald  L. 
Dobbs.  Wiley  G 
Dole.  Howard  W, 
Domanskl,  Bernard  J, 
Donnelly.  Ambrose  T. 
Dotson.  Wilham  T. 
Dozier.  Loyle  B. 
Draper.  James  W. 
Dutly.  Marvin  L. 
Duncan.  Carl  T. 
Durazo.  Alfred  M. 
Eastberg.  George  E. 
Eckhoff,  Clarence,  J., 

Jr. 
Edmison.  William  J. 
Elliott,  David  F. 
Ernst.  Eugene  E. 


Carlson,  Robert  W. 

Carlyon.  Walter  E.,  Ill  Everett.  Carl  S. 
Carver.  Marlon  E.  Fee,  James  W. 

Cegler,  Edmund  C.        Fell.  William  G. 
ChappcU,  Ralph  E.        Ferguson,  James  T, 


Fiske,  Eugene  G. 
Flanagan,  Donald  S. 
Foley.  Robert  P. 
Fr?.nklln,  Eugene,  C 

Jr. 
Frederick,  James  S. 
Fried,  Arthur  A. 
Fnesen,  James  M. 
Fuller,  Jerry  L. 
Gammons,  Robert  A. 
Garza.  Jose  E. 
Gilbert,  Proctor  J. 
Gilbert.  Richard  B. 
Gillie.  Earley  C. 
Glpp,  Earl  W. 
Glass,  Robert  L. 
Gless.  Edwin  H. 
Goddard,  Glen  L. 
Gomes,  Benjamin  J. 
Good.  James  R. 
Goodson,  Joe  B.,  Jr. 
Gordon,  Leonard 
Graham,  James  E. 
Graham,  Ronald  B. 
Grantham.  Nick  H. 
Gray.  Lawrence  S. 
Grav.  Robert  J 


Kochenower,  Bobby  D. 
Kr..mer.  Larry  E. 
Kunz,  Gerald  W. 
Lakin,  John  B..  Jr. 
Landls.  Robert  S. 
Lamer,  Bobby  R. 
Lassley.  Arthur  R. 
Launck.  George 
Lavelle.  Donald  L. 
Lepore.  Damel  J. 
Lindley.  James  R. 
Listol.  Lavern  D. 
Lloyd.  William   E. 
Long.  Gerald  E. 
Longstreth.  William  A. 
Looney.  Robert  L. 
Lopez.  Ambler  B.  M. 
Loveless,  Sheldon  L. 
Ludwig,  Harvey  E, 
Lyons,  Leonard  S. 
Madsen,  George  G. 
Mallett.  Charles  A. 
M.'.roncy,   Derrell 
Martin.  Michael  L. 
Mason.  Roger  W. 
Matthews.  John  E. 


Maze,  Robert  A. 
Greathou.se!  Robert  L.  McCrea,  Charles  M. 
Green.  George  W.  McCreary,  James  D. 

Greemvell,  William  M.  McCullough,  Robert  I. 
Gu'hrie   Charlie  M.      McDonald.  John  L. 

McFearin.  Allen  L.,  Jr. 

McGauley,  Gilbert  E. 

McKean.  Robert  W. 

McKnlght.  Jlmmle  D. 

McLaughlin,  John  W. 

McMuhon,  Thomas  W. 

McMeekln,  Richard  L. 

McNab.  John  D. 


Haacke,  Karl  M. 

Hahn,  Gary  T. 

Haire,  Charles  R. 

Hakes,  Vander  D 

Hall,  Gaylon  S. 

Hall,  John  P..  Jr. 

Hall.  John  T. 

Hansen,  Jack  C. 

Hansen,  Norman  L..  II  McNett,  Donald  D. 

Harrelson,  James  T.       Meek.  Phillip  D. 

Harris.  Hubert  V.  Mellendorf .  Wayne  H 

Hearn.  Ellison  J.  Michael,  Robert  E. 

Helty.  William  A.  Migliorlnl.  Ernest  B. 

Heltzman.  Dwayne  J.    ^'[^^l^^-  ^f.^^^li^ 

Helm.  Samuel  W, 


Miller,  William  P 
Henderson.'Ronald  B.  Miller.  William  W. 
Hendricks,  Judscn  J. 
Herrmann,  Robert  H. 
Hess.  Walter  W. 


Hewitt.  William  H. 
Hilsabeck,  Clayton  N. 
Hinds.  Glenn  W. 
Hoglund,  Delbert  P. 
Hori-e.  Don  M. 
Hotalen.  Robert  J. 
Hubble,  Hllbert  R. 


Minnick.  Steve  A..  Jr. 
Mohler.  Marvin  L. 
Moore.  Frederick  S. 
Morell,  Ronald  W. 
Morgan,  Benny  M. 
Morgan,  Robert  E. 
Morrison,  Virgil  E. 
Morse,  Gilbert  M  . 
Murdock.  Glenn  E. 
Murphy,  Jeremiah  J. 


Huckabone.    Theodore  kelson.  Walter  O. 


W. 

Hudson.  Charles  E, 
Humnhreyp,  Kellogg 

F.  ' 
Hunnell.  Sherman  M, 
Hunt.  Edmund  J..  Jr. 
Hyneman.  Roper  T. 
Irvine.  Pickens  W. 
I^^•in,  Fred  B,  Jr. 
Isaksen.  Roy  E. 
Iv;e,  Gayland  C. 


Nev.-bern,  Thomas  N. 
Newton,  William  J. 
Ni".tson,  Kenneth  M. 
Oakes,  Floyd  M. 
O'Brien,  John  L. 
Older,  Clinton  D. 
Outcault.  Prank  W. 
Overson,  Claude  L. 
Owens.  Compion  C. 

Jr. 
Parker.  Kenneth  W. 


Jackman.  Richard  M.  I'-'-rker,  Thomas  F. 
Jackson.  Donald  L.       P-"^'"'  ^arl  A. 


J.'ickson.  Roy  B. 
James,  Leonard  D. 
Janes,  James  B. 
Jeffords,  John  M. 
Jensen.  Robert  J. 
Johnson.  Charles  H. 
Johnson.  Douglas  J. 
Johnson,  Golden  H. 
Jones.  George  R. 
Jones  James  R. 
Kaufman.  Jack  J. 
Kautz,  John  F. 
Kear,  Billie  G. 
Kegley.  Ben  L. 
Keidei,  Lawrence  P. 
Kimmel,  Ronald  C. 
Kinirc!  Edgar  C,  Jr. 
King,  Francis  L. 
Kiser.  P.-.ul  F. 
Koch,  Melvln  A. 


Patridge.  Delmar  E. 
Patten.  Freddie  J. 
Paulson.  Glen  T. 
Perk.  Jack  R. 
Pemberton,  Colin  C. 
Perez.  Richard 
Pfister,  Raymond 
PoUnsky.  John  W. 
Polk.  Ravmond  P.,  Jr. 
Pollock.  Clifford.  E. 
Powers,  Ralph  V. 
Prltchard,  Richard  D. 
Pritchett.  Roland  H. 
R.adford,  David  A. 
Ralston,  Gene  D. 
Randolph.  Richard  L. 
Reynolds.  Claude  D. 
Rhodes.  James  L. 
Richardson,  Dix 
Ridley.  William  D. 


Ritz,  Richard  W. 
Robbins,  Shirley  A. 
Roberts,  George  H. 
Roberts,  John  R. 
Ro.ierts,  William  A. 
Robinson.  Albert  E. 
Robinson,  Keith  D. 
Roffey.  Robert  C. 
Roman,  Joseph  N. 
Rucker.  Joseph  T. 
Ruhland.  Ralph  P. 
Russell,  James  L.,  Jr. 
Sadler.  Jack  R. 
Sage.  Ralph  J. 
Sandusky.  Howard  E. 
Savage.  Eugene  M. 
Schrader,  Richard  H. 
Schwartz.  Louie  A. 
Schwendlnger.  Ronald 

G. 
Scobee,  Mitchell  O. 
Scott,  Jerry  L. 
Scott,  Larry  J. 
Sears.  Frederick  D. 
Seebeck.  George 
Sceler.  Carl  L. 
Shaw.  Earl  D. 
Shaw.  Laroyce 
Short.  Mark  S. 
Shuford.  Earl  D. 
Shtistack,  Edmund  J. 
Simmons,  James  R. 
Simmons,  Samuel  M. 
Smith.  George  H, 
Smith.  Guv  A.,  Jr. 
Smith.  William  P. 
Snead.  Thomas  3, 
Snodgrass,  Carl  E. 
Soderberg,  James  L. 
Spooner,  Robert  J. 
Stanfield.  James  W. 
Siaton.  Bobby  P. 
Stevenson.  George 

A. 
Stone.  "S"  "J" 
StoraasU.  Leroy  O. 
Srrangeway.  Leon  E. 
Stratton,  Phil  Z. 
Suthowskl,  George  E. 


Jr. 


Swann.  Jack  T. 
Swearingen.  Gerald  B 
Sweet,  Jack  H. 
Taylor,  Richard  L. 
Templin.  Charles  L. 
Thieme.  Glenn  A. 
Thompson,  Henry  M. 
Thompson,  Vernon  R. 
Thorn.  Paul  E. 
Thurman.  Ronald  J. 
Tosspon,  Maurice  C. 
Tow,  James  D. 
Trahan.  Ronald  G. 
Trance,  Roland  G. 
Tucker.  Roger  W. 
Turner,  James  P. 
Turner,  William  A. 
Tyson,  Paul  D. 
V'alentme,  Darrell  L. 
Vanderveen,  Paul  E. 
Vipavetz,  George  F 
Wagner,  Fernley  R., 
Wagner,  Robert  J. 
Walker,  W'lUiam  E. 
Walls.  Hulet  G.,  Jr. 
Walt.  Charles  E..  Ill 
Watford.  Franky  G. 
Watklnson.  William 

H..  Jr. 
Watson,  Alva  D.,  Jr. 
Watson.  William  E. 
Webb,  Jay  S. 
Webb.  Reginald  C. 
Weller,  Jac  S. 
West,  Edward  E. 
Whitehead,  Robert  C. 
W'illiams,  Donald  P. 
Williams,  Paul  V.,  Jr. 
Williams,  William 
Windom,  Bobby  G. 
Winterberg,  Pranklyn 

E. 
Wlnthrope.  Jeff  G. 
Wright.  George  G. 
Wright.  Willis  T. 
Yates,  Robert  E. 
Yates,  Robert  H. 
Yeager,  John  L. 
Young,  Martin  P. 


SITPPLT    CORPS 


Andrea.  William  R, 
Archibald,  Robert  L. 
Bartlett,  Terry  M. 
Bennett,  Herbert  D. 
Birmingham,  Joseph 

P. 
Black,  John  P..  Jr. 
Erlgden.  Jack  A. 
Collins.  Jesse.  Jr. 
Craig,  James  B. 
Dougherty.  Daley  D, 
Drlscoll.  Eugene  J. 
Ellch,  Mitchell 
Emde.  Arthur  B. 
Fisher,  Richard  C. 
Frank,  Daniel  S. 
Gonzales.  Vlrglllo  G. 
Gutman.  Philip  W. 
Hall.  Robert  L. 
Harris.  AUen  W. 

CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 

Grover.  William  B.  Malla,  Joseph  J. 
Gunn.  Alexander  C.  Miller.  Huey  W. 
Hartman.  Franklin  J.Payne.  Purcell  C.  Jr. 


Humphrey,  Carl  L. 
Johnson.  Crelghton  E. 
Latorra,  Donald  J. 
LlUey,  Edward  H, 
Lord.  Clifford  C. 
McMillen,  Kenneth  V. 
Newson.  Richard  W. 
Norton,  William  P. 
Pettlgrew,  Daniel 
Pica,  Joseph  N. 
Romero,  Severiano  L. 
Rucka,  Edward  T. 
Schumann,  Frederick 

W. 
Smith.  Jerry  W. 
Swing,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Vroman,  Henry  A. 
Waldrop.  Charles  G. 
Wllmes.  Donald  J. 


Jarvls.  Jimmie  E. 
Jobe.  Eugene  G. 
King.  Jerry  W. 


Schrader.  Terry  C. 
Steffens.  Eugene  H. 
Swlnford.  Harold  D. 


MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Anronopoulos,  Adam    Corley.  Richard  A. 


T. 

Aringdale,  Gordon  L. 
Avars.  Samuel  H.,  Jr. 
Boyle.  Richard  L. 
Butts,  Charles.  M. 
Carter.  Franklin  W. 
Chomlak.  Donald  E. 
Clem,  Nicholas  J. 
Combs,  Wesley  B. 
Cook,  Jlmmle  C. 


Cota,  Richard  J. 
Dekrey,  Charles  R. 
Dotson,  Robert  M. 
Felt.  Water  R. 
Fisher,  Frank  D.  H. 
Galbreath.  Jerry  D. 
Gregory.  George  H. 
Hilling.  Levi  N. 
Holcomb,  Howard  E. 
Lashley.  Kenneth  L. 


Lewis,  Jack  T. 
McNamara,  John  E.. 

Ill 
Mullins.  William  P. 
Oglesby.  Norman  G. 
Pepera,  Leroy  J. 
Piatt.  Austin  E. 
Pllklngton.  Richard 

H. 
Renfro,  Gene  F. 
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Robinson.  Richard  A. 
Sammons.  John  H. 
Skinner,  Howard  L. 
SUpsager,  Frederick  A. 
Smith,  Lloyd  D. 
Splllman. 

Graham  B.,  Jr. 
Wlndholz.  Francis  L. 
Wortendyke.  John 
Zlnk,  George  A. 


Lieutenant  Robert  Crafts,  Junior.  Medical 
Corps.  U.S.  Navy,  for  temporary  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander 
in  the  Medical  Corps,  subject  t  o  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  Clyde  W.  Rogers, 
U.S.  Navy,  for  temporary  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  In  the  line,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Lieutenant  (Junior  grade  i  Ronald  H. 
Thompson,  Supply  Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Supply  Corps,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided   by  law. 

The   following-named   officer>    for   perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  cl  chief  war- 
rant   officer.    W-3,    subject    to    qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
Bromley.  Jack  E.  Sessions.  William  M. 

Corman.  WUliam  C.  Smith.  George  D. 
Heckbert,  Donald  P.  Smith,  George  R. 
Johnson,  Benjamin  M. 

The  following-named   officers   for   perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  chief  war- 
rant   officer,    W-4,    subject    to    qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Reustle,  Charles  H.        Wheeler.  Eugene  D. 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  in  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as 
Indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 


Long,  Michael  D. 
Mellin,  William  F  ,  Jr. 
Morgan,  William  T. 
W'est,  Franklin  G..  Jr. 
Wlthey,  Thomas  A. 
Wlxom.  Robert  F. 
Young.  Terrence  J. 


Brockley,  John  P. 
Burgess.  Larry  L. 
Craig.  Norman  L. 
Crane,  Stephen  H. 
Elliott,  Thomas  J. 
Grieve.  James  E. 
GulUckson,  Lamoine 
K. 

StrPPLY  CORPS 

Anderson,  Edward  J,,    Claflln,  Neville  H. 

Jr.  Ketcham,  Richard  D. 

Edward  S.  Hartford.  U.S.  Navy,  for  trans- 
fer to  and  appointment  In  the  Civil  Engi- 
neer Corps  of  the  Navy  in  the  permanent 
^rade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  in 
the  temporary  grade  of  lieutenant. 

The  following-named  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  in  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy  In  the  per- 
manent grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) : 
James  A.  Haugen  Joseph  J.  Rudy.  Jr. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  line  or  staff  corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Daniel  W.  Aljoe  John  J.  Born 

George  T.  AUen  Carleton  B.  Brink 

Ronald  D.  Alley  Mark  S.  Brothers 

Edward  L.  Anderson  James  W.  Brown 


William  A.  Angus  Ul 
Russel  L.  Appleyard 
Predrlc  G.  Arnow 
Lawrence  J.  Asmus 
Bert  L.  Atwater 
Albert  M.  Bacco 
Robert  T.  Balles 
Stephen  A.  Banks 


Jack  A.  Burgess.  Jr. 
Charles  A.  Burns 
Phillip  T.  Buss 
Mark  L.  Byars 
Richard  B.  Carter 
James  F.  Casey.  Jr. 
Howard  M.  Chatham 
Cecil  A.  Clabaugh 


Anthony  J.  Baratta  Jr.  Jerry  A.  Clements 
Terrell  W,  Barlow  Melvin  A.  Coble 

Gerard  J.  Barrett  William  R.  Cooper 

Gerard  P.  Becker  Philip  G.  Corrlgan 

Donald  W.  Blackwood  Anthony  E.  Crlstlna 
Gerhard  H.  Bonas,  Jr.   Daniel  H.  Dennlson,  Jr. 
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Henry  N.  Dldler  William  G.  Moclc 

William  R.  Dlwgosh  Julian  L.  Moon  III 
Anthony  W,  Dougherty  Vincent  S  Morgan 

Robert  E  Douglas  Tim  T.  MorrU 

Jesse  C.  Drain  III  Hugh  H.  Mulr 

Robert  F.  Dumlnlak  Raymond  D.  Munlcres 

Robert  W.  Erlkson  Ri'.ymond  6.  Nichols 

Williams  Fellner  Jeremy  J.  Nlttle 

Richard  M.  Fessenden  William  J  Norns 

Michael  B  Flaherty  Thomas  C.  O'Connor. 
Jimmy  M.  Forbes  Jr. 

Floyd  E  Freeman  Raymond  J.  Palmer 

Kevin  P.  Gallen  Martin  E.  Plante 

Anthony  J  Gardella  Joel  A  Porter 

Jeffrey  W  Gartner  Kenneth  W.  Prater 

James  E.  Gladlng  James  E  Pruske 

Stephen  W.  GUdden  OrvUle  G.  Ramer 

Eric  R  Goepfert  John  N.  Eaudabaugh 

Charles  M.  Goodsell  John  G  Reedy 

Gerald  L.  Green  ^^^\^f,?t  "'^"'  . 

William  G.  Groepper     Carl  W.  R<>^engrant 

Marshall  V.Hall  T^'^T'c^?^"?*'" 

James  P.  Hampson  ^^"^  ^  ^^^" 

Timothy  M.  Harlsook  ^^'  ^^^^^  vlr 

Charles  R.  Harley,  Jr.  ^o^"  C.  Schucker 

George  S.  Harris  Robert  E  S<:hunter 

Ralph  R.  Heffeman  P^"'  ^  Shaffer 

James  P.  Hlgglns,  Jr.  l^T'lKlZ'  Tr 

Thomas  A.  Hoff ner  Pf'^/  ^  p  ^  ' Tth 

^  .<  tr„i-.»„».i  Stephen  R.  Smith 

S'"""  ^  SS    Ir       Robert  M  Souter.  Jr. 
Harwood  Hoover  Jr.  ^  ^^^^^ 

^r'-r    TnX  Victor  J.  Starks 

Alan  L.  IngUs  jjj 

^""'j^nkov-r"'         ?^om.S'st"w"\ 
B;fnar^d^\"ov  John  W  Strassb*rger. 

John  A.  Jedrllnlc  ,,»,„„  w  Cfi-nm 

D.,K»,»  H-    ir,hTnn  Jonathan  W.  Strom 

Robert  K^  Joharin  ^^^^    j„ 

Michael  A.  Judge  Kg^nlth  W  Tapscott 

Wa°rF'S'jr.  Thomas  W.Teneyck. 

James  A.  KUpatrlck  J*"- 

Albert  Lew  ^^"^^^^  ^ 

Eric  D.  Llndstrom  Thompson 

John  S.  Locke  Wlllard  S  Titus.  Ill 

Prpderlck  C.  Louder.  James  P.  Virtue 

jr  Edwin  J  Voss.  11 

Mfhael  C.  McConnell  David  3.  Watson 

Clem.e  McKlnney  Ervln  R.  Way.  Jr 

William  T.  R.c...irdD_Webb 

McLaughlin  Morr:s  A  Weseloh 

Dwlght  W.  McNeace  William  R.  Williams 

WUllam  T  Magee.  Ill  William  T.  Williams 

John  M.  Malone  Jolm  H.  Wilson 

William  D.  Marshall  CarlJ.Withee 

Richard  L.  Martin  Richard  H  Woodrlrh 

Martin  C.  Meade  William  W  Wright 

Robert  P.  Meadows  Larry  P.  Yarhom 
Gordan  C.  Menzles.  Jr.  Steven  C  York 

James  W.  Whatley  (Navy  enlisted  sclen- 
tiac  education  program  candidate)  to  be  a 
permanent  ensign  In  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided bv  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
WUllam  D  Shepard       Bruce  A  Thompson 

Stanley  B  Young  (Naval  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commander  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The   foUowlnK-named    (Naval    Reserve   of- 
ficers!  to  be  permanent  lieutenant.';   (Junior 
grade)    and    temporary    lieutenants    in    the 
Medical   Corps   of   the   Navy,   subject   to   the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
Emlle  G.  Abbott  HI       George  V.  Cestaro 
Homer  A.  Anderson.  Jr. David  P.  Colley 
Ernest  L.  Bade  Robert  T.  Crosby 

Dean  J.  Hi  asley  Douglas  C  Dechalro 

Roger  A.  Bell  Jay  S.  DeVore 

Joseph  J  Bellanca  Albert  J.  DlVlttorio. 

Victor  J  B'.Iotta  Jr. 

Eusene  L  Brown.  Jr      John  B  Dorsey 
Joseph  B  E.  Brown.  Jr  Lirry  R  Evertson 
Ronald  K  Burke  Ira  L.  Pox 

James  M  Carter  Macea  E.  Fussell 


Robert  3.  Gold  Phillip  M  Park 

William  R  GrandoUo    William  H.  Peloquln 
Joseph  P.  Green  Albert  B.  Fleet 

Donovan  D.  Hanson       Joel  A.  Reisman 
Garry  C.  Harris  Richard  F.  Romlh 

William  O.  Harrison       Jay  F.  Rowe 
Henry  D.  Haynes  Robert  H.  Rozendal 

Frank  E.  Isabelle  WUllam  A.  S:hueller 

David  G  Johnson  Paul  L.  Schell 

Harvey  M.  Jones  John  A.  Shea 

James  K.  Jones  John  H  Senechal 

Dennis  M  Jurczak         Milton  B.  Shields 
Donald  J.  Kearney         Nolan  D.  Shipman 
John  E  Kelleher.  Jr.      Harold  E.  Sleight  11 
Patrick  J.  KeUy  Philip  R.  Somers.  Jr. 

Donald  W.  Klopp  Dean  E.  Sorensen 

James  A  Lambert,  Jr.   Joseph  A.  Testa 
Michael  J.  Levlne  Robert  W.  Tom 

Robert  B.  Lewis  Donald  R.  Tredway 

Thomas  H  Loecker        Edward  S.  Tucker 
Michael  J.  Lynch  James  W.Tyson 

Martin  L.  McRoberts     Gary  F.  Velat 
Ross  E.  McRonald  John  C.  VldoloII 

Robert  B  Mallon  Eugene  J.  Voltollna 

Calvin  Marantz  Robert  E.  Walley  III 

Richard  H.  Mathews      James  A.  Waltermire 
Richard  F  Meese  James  L.  Wolfsen 

Norman  D.  Nelson  David  B.  Zurschmelde 

Craig  R.  Nolte 

Jack  V.  Lowman  (civilian  college  grad- 
uate) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a 
temporary  lieutenant  commander  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Charles  M.  Kawahara 
Harry  C  Mulllns 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Jtmlor 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the  Den- 
tal Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qual- 
ifications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Robert  W  Hlnman  John  F.  Sadler 
John  R.  Lohr 

Warrant  Officer  (W-1)  Stuart  R.  Heath 
to  be  a  warrant  officer  (W-2)  in  the  Navy, 
for  temporary  service,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major; 

Peter  E.  Benet  Robert  H.  Nelson 

Thomas  C.  Cox  Mlddleton  P.  Ray 

George  M.  Edmondson  Richard  D.  Revle 
Charles  W.  Gobat  Richard  T.  Trundy 

Robert  L.  Gray  John  R.  Waterstreet 

John  I.  Hudson 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  captain: 

George  V.  Best  Louis  P.  Etcheverry 

Edward  M.  Condra.  Ill 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Edward  T.  Barfield        Robert  O.  TUley 
Raymond  C.  Klnkead 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Heinz  Ahlmeyer,  Jr.  Ralph  E.  Crafts 

Laverne  B.  Arndt  Rowland  D.  Creltz,  Jr. 

Michael  F.  Barber  Thomas  R.  Delux 

Patrick  L.  Barry  Wilbur  C.  Dlshman 

Lawrence  J.  Bolger  Richard  D.  Duff 

Walter  R.  Burroughs  Robert  J.  Elsenlohr 

Larry  E.  Campbell  Martin  J.  Forrest  III 

Duane  B.  Capps  James  E  French 

James  M  Chapln  Barton  J.  FrleboUn 
Clayton  C.  Chrlstensen  Joseph  L.  Gerry.  Jr. 

Patrick  J.  Connor  Perry  H.  GeseU 


Thomas  L.  Hall  Thomas  E.  Nadolskl 

Charles  H.  Hawkins.      Denver  L.  Nev.man.  Jr. 

Ill  Robert  J.  Peterman 

Donald  R.  Head  James  R.  Petty 

George  R.  Hofmann       Sam  Pisacreta 
Richard  F.  Hoogerwerf  Robert  S.  Plalsance 
Laurens  J  Jansen  Patrick  D.  Polk 

Joseph  D.  Joiner  Geoffrey  K.  Rasmussen 

Lee  D.  Kane  William  A.  Rawson 

John  N.  Kennedy.  Jr.     Richard  D.  Rodriguez 
Frederick  L.  Kingery      Robert  T.  Rohweller 
Robert  A.  Klsch  Zebeclee  L.  Rush 

Norman  E  Lane.  Jr.       Roger  L.  Sanders  II 
Fred  C  Lash  Klaus  D.  Schrelber 

Michael  R.  Layman        Thomas  A.  Schwindt 
Stephen  I.  Leonard         Donald  C  Scott 
Prank  Ubuttl  Millard  M,  Shell 

Garj'  N.  Long  Charles  W.  Shobe 

James  J.  Marshall  Larry  E.  Smith 

Dennis  E.  McCloskey      Michael  Z.  Smith 
James  J.  McKnight        David  A.  Snyder 
Eugene  G.  Melners         Terry  W.  Stone 
John  T.  Mero  William  D.  TunibuU 

Russell  E.  Moke  Allen  E.  Weh 

Joseph  H.  Murphy         John  K.  Wetter 
Clyde  W.  Muter.  Jr.        Joseph  H  Williams 

Captain  James  A.  Addison,  Medical  Corps, 
U.S.  Navy  (Retired),  to  be  a  permanent  cap- 
tain in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  pur- 
suant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  1211. 
Dep.\rtment  of  Commebce 
Howard  J.  Samuels,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiESDAY,  October  3,  10G7 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev,  Alexander  George,  St.  John's 
Eastern  Orthodox  Church,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  we  bow  before  You  and 
acknowledge  that  we  have  failed  to  lift 
our  eyes  to  the  vision  of  peace  among 
men  which  You  have  revealed  to  us. 
Teach  each  of  us  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
fine  words,  to  work  constantly  for  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  justice  for  all 
men.  Make  us  one  under  You  in  quest  of 
the  precious  things  of  the  spirit.  Bestow 
upon  us  truth  and  liberty,  human  rights, 
the  dignity  of  the  human  person,  equal- 
ity of  large  and  small,  and  peace's  bless- 
ings. 

Let  us  redcdicate  ourselves  to  the  work 
for  which  this  House  of  Representatives 
was  elected — to  save  our  ov.-n  and  gen- 
erations from  the  scourge  of  war.  to  con- 
struct a  world  which  guarantees  the  free- 
doms, justice,  and  peace  which  are  Your 
endowment  to  all  Your  children. 

We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  one  who 
never  won  a  committee  vote  nor  who 
was  ever  found  among  the  majority 
opinion  of  His  day.  Christ  Jesus,  our 
Lord  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


SUPPORT  OF  CEASE-FIRE  AND 
NEGOTIATIONS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  ex- 
perienced considerable  surprise  when  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington! 
came  out  of  an  executive  session  of  his 
Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee  and 
said  that  if  what  Secretai-y  McNamara 
had  just  told  committee  members  were 
true,  "the  United  States  should  get  out  of 
Vietnam  at  the  earliest  possible  time  and 
on  the  best  possible  basis." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  came  from  a 
man  of  great  ability  and  stature  who 
heretofore  had  been  in  favor  of  our 
bombing  policy  on  North  Vietnam.  How- 
ever, today,  he  has,  with  the  firsthand 
knowledge  of  our  national  policy,  altered 
his  views  with  respect  to  Vietnam. 

Since  his  days  as  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  I  have  had  a  high  regard  for  Sena- 
tor Symington,  and  during  his  service  to 
the  Senate  he  has  impressed  me  as  ex- 
tremely knowledgeable  in  matters  having 
to  do  with  national  defense.  On  this  ac- 
count, I  have  awaited  a  report  on  his  re- 
cent visit  to  South  Vietnam,  for,  as  I  said, 
he  had  previously  fully  supported  an  all- 
out  effort  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Elarlier  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sena- 
tor reported  to  his  colleagues  in  the  other 
body,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator's  view 
^iirbe  of  great  interest  to  Members  of  the 
House.  Senator  Symington  called  today 
for  the  Government  to  announce,  "as  of 
a  certain  date,  the  cessation  of  all  mili- 
tary action  in  South  Vietnam,  as  well  as 
over  North  Vietnam,  al.'^o  announce  that 
there  will  be  no  reinforcements  into  the 
theater." 

The  Senator  said  the  Government 
should  announce  that  these  policies  were 
being  undertaken  in  the  earnest  hope 
that  their  adoption  would  result  in 
prompt  and  meaningful  negotiatioris  in 
the  interest  of  a  just  peace. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  added  that  if 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong 
continued  hostilities,  then  the  United 
States,  of  course,  must  feel  free  to  pursue 
this  war  in  any  manner  of  its  own  choos- 
ing. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  who  has  been 
supporting  reconsideration  of  South- 
east Asia  policy.  I  think  we  must  ask  our- 
selves the  cost  and  consequences  of  per- 
mitting the  costly  military  stalemate  in 
Vietnam  to  continue  along  present  lines 
for  another  5  years  or  longer. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  express 
the  hope  that  action  to  stop  all  fighting 
and  bombing  be  announced  and  that  we 
try  this  cease-fire  that  the  Senator  and 
many  others  have  called  for. 

Let  us  proclaim  that  free  elections  hav- 
ing been  achieved,  we  want  to  negotiate 
and  order  a  cease-fire. 


had  much  discussion  recently  of  the  need 
to  expedite  the  business  of  the  House 
by  scheduling  legislation  on  Mondays, 
Fridays,  and  even  Saturdays. 

Starting  tomorrow  afternoon,  how- 
ever, the  most  important  business  con- 
fronting our  Nation  will  be  conducted  in 
Fenway  Park  rather  than  here  luider  the 
Capitol  dome.  Those  of  us  who  are  not 
privileged  to  be  from  Boston — or  for  that 
matter,  from  anywhere  in  New  Eng- 
land—will have  to  be  tolerant  of  those 
who  are.  With  the  stirring  finish  of  the 
Red  Sox  leading  to  their  participation 
in  this  year's  great  fall  classic,  starting 
with  tomorrow  afternoon's  opening 
game,  we  will  have  to  display  a  high  de- 
gree of  understanding  to  those  who  will 
not  be  here  to  answer  the  rollcall.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suspect 
many  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  would  risk  political  suicide 
were  they  flagrantly  to  display  their  ab- 
sence from  Fenway  Park  by  responding 
to  the  rollcall  tomorrow.  In  short,  the 
so-called  Tuesday  to  Thursday  Club  will 
be  put  to  a  severe  strain  during  the  next 
few  days. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
a  single  eyebrow  raised  in  surprise,  if. 
when  the  House  meets  tomorrow  after- 
noon, we  find  that  the  Speaker's  gavel 
itself  has  been  passed  to  the  unfriendly 
hands  of  a  Cardinal  rooter. 


THE  GREAT  FALL  CLASSIC 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  HoiLse 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 


TRIBUTE  TO  GOOD 
SPORTSMANSHIP 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  enjoyed  very  much  the  remarks 
made  by  my  colleague  on  the  outstand- 
ing achievement  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  other  three  teams  who 
fought  so  hard  to  the  last  game.  I  also 
want  to  express  my  congratulations  to 
the  other  teams  that  were  out  of  the  race 
for  the  championship  of  the  American 
League  for  their  competitive  spirit  right 
up  to  the  last  game. 

While  I  am  very  happy  at  the  Red  Sox 
winning,  there  is  a  deeper  lesson  that  we 
can  learn  from  the  competitive  spirit  in 
baseball. 

Boston  had  to  win  the  two  final  games, 
and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Detroit  had 
won  the  doubleheadcr.  Boston  and  De- 
troit would  have  been  tied  for  first  place 
and  would  have  had  to  engage  in  a  nm- 
off.  And  yet  the  Angels  were  fighting 
hard  with  competitive  spirit  to  win  that 
second  game,  which  they  did. 

I  am  not  gloating  over  the  fact  that 
they  won  the  second  game,  but  I  point 
out  the  fine  exhibition  of  clean  sports- 
manship, the  players  fighting  under 
highly  cxjmpetitive  conditions  to  win. 

In  congratulating  the  Red  Sox.  I  think 
we  can  learn  a  lesson,  all  of  us — the  peo- 
ple of  America — from  the  fine  spirit  of 
the  men  who  play  in  the  big  leagues  and 
other  leagues.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Amer- 


ican League,  going  down  to  the  last  gun. 
not  only  the  teams  who  had  a  chance  to 
win  but  the  teams  who  had  no  chance 
of  winning  the  championship,  carrying 
on  in  a  highly  competitive  spirit  to  win 
until  the  last  bali  was  pitched  by  the 
pitcher  and  the  last  batter  swung  his 
bat,  was  clear  to  all. 

So  I  am  very  happy  that  the  Red  Sox 
were  victorious,  but  I  pay  tribute  to  all 
the  players  of  both  major  leagues. 


SUPPORT    FOR    MILITARY    POLICY 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
supported  the  President's  military  policy 
in  Vietnam  and  I  do  so  today.  I  believe 
that  the  President  wants  to  end  this  mis- 
erable war  as  soon  as  possible,  but  not  at 
any  price.  As  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  "our  Nation's  military  might,  he  alone 
is  privy  to  all  information  and  facts  that 
guide  him  in  the  conduct  of  this  military 
action. 

To  pull  out  of  Vietnam  would  be  aban- 
doning that  country  and  all  of  South- 
east Asia  to  communism  and  a  complete 
renunciation  of  this  country's  treaty  ob- 
ligations. If  we  abandon  Vietnam,  where 
do  we  put  up  our  next  defense  against 
communism?  Cambodia?  the  Philip- 
pines? or  San  Francisco? 

If  we  have  to  stay,  we  have  to  win. 

For  6  long  years  we  have  been  mired  in 
the  mud  of  Vietnam  in  a  battle  which  has 
taken  the  lives  of  thou-sands  of  America's 
finest  young  men  and  cost  countless  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Our  allies  have  been  disappointing  and 
frustrating.  Without  exception  tliey  are 
calling  on  us  to  halt  the  bombing  as  a 
show  of  good  faith  We  have  done  this 
several  times  before  with  ab.solutely  no 
results.  In  fact,  they  used  those  respites 
to  further  build  up  their  military  effort 
so  that  they  could  kill  more  American 
boys.  And,  still  our  allies  say  "Stop  the 
bombing  " 

I  would  like  to  make  this  suggestion  to 
our  President.  Go  ahead  and  agree  to  a 
bombing  pau.se  of  2  or  3  weeks  as  a  fur- 
ther evidence  of  our  sincere  hopes  to 
negotiate  peace.  But  tell  North  Vietnam 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  that,  if  at  the 
end  of  this  bombing  halt,  there  has  been 
no  meaningful  effort  by  the  enemy  to 
come  to  the  bargaining  table,  or  if  they 
violate  the  rcspit*  in  obvious  bad  faith, 
then  we  intend  to  close  up  this  war  once 
and  for  all  by  doing  what  we  have  the 
military  capability  of  doing.  By  that,  I 
mean  a  total,  all-out  effort  to  win.  using 
every  weapon  that  is  necessary  to  ob- 
literate every  target  that  can  possibly 
support  the  enemy.  This  would  include 
closing  the  Port  of  Haiphong  as  well  as 
anv  other  area  of  supply. 

If  we  have  a  no-win  policy  in  Viet- 
nam—it should  now  be  abandoned.  The 
American  people  want  this  war  over. 
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NATIONAL  EMERGENCY? 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unaiii- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carohna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  motives  of  those  who 
would  halt  the  bombmg  of  Narth  Viet- 
nam. 

U.S.  b.jmbing  of  North  Vietnam  is 
aimed  at.  strictly  militai-v-  targets  and 
those  targets  directly  contributing  to 
North  Vietnamese  terror  and  aggression. 
No  bombing  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  been  conducted  in  such  a  humane 
manner.  We  carefully  avoid  casualties 
among  civilians,  even  to  the  point  of  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  our  pilots. 

Many  of  tho.se  demanding  that  we 
cea.se  ix)mbing  North  Vietnam  cheered 
the  loudest  when  our  airpower  destroyed 
the  cities  of  Germany  and  brought  an 
earlier  end  to  the  war.  Many  advocating 
that  we  now  quit  bombing  and  leave  our 
men  in  South  Vietnam  to  the  mercy  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  war  lords  offered 
no  objection  to  the  bombin?  of  the 
Nagasaki,  Hiroshima,  and  Tokyo  and 
which  thus  ended  that  greatest  of  all 
Pacific  wars. 

Th;  American  people  at  the  grassroots 
cannot  understand  this  strange  behavior 
of  an  increasing  number  of  our  national 
leaders.  Would  the.se  people  restrict  our 
men  to  bows  and  arrows  because  some 
of  the  enemy  west  of  Pleiku  use  out- 
moded weapons?  The  only  military  ad- 
vantage the  United  States  has  over  the 
Red  enemy  hordes  of  Southeast  Asia  is 
our  science  and  technology — our  airpow- 
er, our  naval  power,  and  our  missiles.  We 
do  not  have  the  men  to  match,  man  for 
man.  the  aggressors  in  Asia. 

We  must  supix)rt  and  protect  our  men 
who  are  engaged  in  the  fighting  by  using 
our  superior  firepower  and  our  air  su- 
premacy. The  greatest  deterrent  to  Chi- 
nese intervention  is  our  superior  airpower 
and  our  bombijig  of  North  Vietnam. 
Should  wc  becjme  so  foolish  as  to  create 
a  sanctuary  in  North  Vietnam  by  a  per- 
manent halt  In  the  bombing,  the  Red 
Chinese  millions  could  pour  into  the  pro- 
tected areas  of  North  Vietnam  and  near- 
by neutral  countries. 

To  halt  the  bombing  would  be  the 
surest  way  to  escalate  the  war — giving 
Ho  Chi  Minh  and  Mao  Tse-tung  the 
green  light  to  further  aggre.ssion  and 
conquest.  Rather  than  halt  the  bombing, 
the  time  has  come  for  the  United  States 
to  consider,  after  due  warning,  the  full 
application  of  our  air  and  stm  power. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  would  be  far  more 
liumane  and  moral  than  the  murder,  ter- 
ror, and  torture  dally  conducted  by  the 
Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese  against 
South  Vietnam  civilian  officials,  women, 
and  children. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  de- 
clare a  national  emergency  in  order  ti 
deal  with  those  here  in  the  Unit<>d  States 
who  are  aiding  the  enemy  and  undermin- 
ing our  fighting  men  in  South  Vietnam 
and  those  standing  guard  for  peace  and 
freedom  the  world  over. 


HELP  FOR  POOR  AND  UNEMPLOYED 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
ask  the  question:  "Why  can't  the  Great 
Society  help  the  poor  without  bringing 
hanky-panky  into  the  game?" 

I  note  that  the  President  has  suggested 
the  laudable  idea  of  job  training  for 
the  unemployed  in  our  cities.  He  proposes 
that  private  industry  be  invited  to  do  the 
job — a  position  we  Republicans  have 
been  advancing  against  overwhelming 
indifference  in  this  Congress  and  down- 
town for  the  past  4  years.  But,  instead 
of  doing  the  job  plainly  and  above  board, 
the  President  has  suggested  that  business 
firms  who  participate  can  get  "special 
advantages  in  bidding  on  Government 
contracts." 

This,  of  course,  is  downright  bribery. 
It  is  use  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  to 
coerce  business  to  earn  favors  at  the  Pen- 
tagon by  participation  in  the  President's 
program :  It  is  an  open  invitation  to  cor- 
ruption and  clandestine  deals.  It  is  dis- 
criminatory against  firms  that  might  be 
extremely  capable  in  the  field  of  defense 
production,  but  financially  not  able  to  go 
Into  the  social  welfare  field.  They  would 
lose  defense  contracts  to  firms  who  might 
not  be  able  to  produce  as  well  or  cheaply 
but  who  "played  ball"  with  L.  B.  J. 

I  contrast  with  this  process  the  Repub- 
lican Himrian  Investment  Act  which  pro- 
poses to  supply  job  training,  by  the 
simple  and  practical  process  of  providing 
tax  incentives  to  reimburse  business  fimis 
for  the  expenses  of  buying  machinery, 
hiring  technicians  and  providing  job- 
trainins  facilities.  This  Is  a  straight- 
forward approach.  It  would  do  the  job 
without  undue  cost  to  the  taxpayer  and 
without  the  taint  of  privilege  or  favor. 

I  regret  that  the  worthwhile  objectives 
of  the  President's  program  have  been 
entwined  with  the  questionable  policy 
of  special  favors  in  return  for  helping 
the  poor  and  unemployed.  Again  I  ask: 
"Why  can't  the  Great  Society  help  the 
poor  without  playing  a  game  of  hanky- 
panky?" 


what  the  Republican  Party  is  demanding 
of  the  President 

The  Republicans  are  demanding  that 
the  President — by  himself — cut  S5  bil- 
lion from  the  budcet. 

This  vote  seeks  to  confer  on  the  Presi- 
dent awesome  power — in  my  opinion 
more  power  than  any  President  should 
have.  It  would  give  the  President  dis- 
cretion to  pick  and  choose  among  pro- 
grams without  any  advice  from  Con- 
gre.ss  which  has  studied  these  programs 
for  8  montlis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  action  by  Congress 
which  says  m  effect.  "We  cannot  do  the 
job  we  were  elected  to  do:  here,  Mr. 
President,  you  do  it,"  is  government  in 
reverse 

Is  this  what  the  Republicans  wanf 
I  thought  they  were  the  party  that  is 
always  warning  about  an  all-powerful 
centralized  government.  Now  th?y  say. 
"Let's  give  the  executive  branch  the 
powers  that  rightly  belong  to  the 
Congress." 

By  the  same  token,  the  President  can- 
not cut  from  any  appropriations  bills 
which  have  not  passed  the  Congress. 
There  are  now  nine  civilian  appropria- 
tions on  which  we  have  not  yet  acted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  must  face  its 
,respon.sibilities  honestly  and  courage- 
ously. This  is  the  way  we  must  operate 
if  we  are  to  steer  the  Nation  on  a  sound 
and  prudent  fiscal  course. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  BUDGET 
CUTTING 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  for  some  straight  talk  about 
the  budget. 

In  1966.  if  the  President  had  decided 
to  ignore  the  appropriations  bills  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  spent  the  money  as 
he  saw  fit.  the  cries  of  objection  would 
be  echoing  still. 

Yet   today,   in    1967,   that   Is   exactly 


RECISION  OF  APPROPRLATIONS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
just  listened  to  another  one  of  these 
speeches  by  our  Democratic  friends  in 
respect  to  the  fiscal  situation. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  quite  clear  that 
the  House  is  under  control  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and,  of  course,  the  Cor?re,ss 
.should  assume  its  responsibilities  in 
cutting  back  expenditures.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  said  that  his  committee  is  going  to 
meet  to  consider  recision  bills.  This  cer- 
tainly should  be  done.  But  that  action 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent also  ought  to  be  doing  his  job  in 
cutting  back  on  the  fiscal  year  1968  ex- 
penditure level. 

I  can  a.ssure  the  gentleman  who  just 
spoke  in  the  well  and  other  Democrats 
who  have  been  talking  about  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  Congress  that  they  will 
get  full  cooperation  from  the  Republican 
side  in  getting  recision  bills,  so  that  the 
Congress  will  be  able  to  undertake  its 
primary  respon.sibility  of  cuttiim  back 
expenditures.  It  is  because  the  Congress 
has  defaulted  under  the  leadership  of 
the  gentleman's  party  that  we  find  our- 
selves in  such  a  fiscal  situation  that  we 
must  ask  the  President,  or  tell  the  Presi- 
dent to  cut  back.  I  suggest  that  we  in 
the  Congress  move  forward  on  our  own 
front. 
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THE    ACHIEVEMENT    CF    THE 
WASHINGTON  SENATORS 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  this  seems  to  be  "Baseball 
Day."  I  think  it  would  be  fitting  to  say 
a  kind  word  about  the  Washington  Sen- 
ators—and I  do  not  mean  the  other  body. 
After  all.  Vv'ashington  was  figured  by  all 
the  experts  to  wind  up  in  the  cellar.  Last 
year  Baltimore  won  the  World  Series 
championship  in  four  games.  In  case 
any  of  you  failed  to  notice,  this  year  we 
ended  the  season  tying  Baltimore  in  the 
final  standing, 

I  think  our  team,  the  Senators,  de- 
ser\'es  our  commendation  and  full  sup- 
port. 

GREAT  BALLPLAYERS  COME  FROM 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  get  in 
the  ball  game,  may  I  suggest  by  way  of 
requiem  that  we  do  not  have  baseball  any 
more  in  Brooklyn,  but  since  reference 
was  made  to  the  Boston  Red  Sox  and  the 
Washington  Senators.  I  do  note  in  pass- 
ing that  the  manager  of  the  Washington 
Senators  still  resides  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
and  that  is  where  he  Rets  his  good  base- 
ball ideas.  And  the  Boston  Red  Sox  would 
not  be  the  Boston  Red  Sox  except  that 
on  the  great  day  we  in  New  York  mark 
the  nationality  of  the  Polish  people,  we 
saw  fit  to  let  Yastrzemski  leave  the  place 
where  he  resides  in  New  York  and  go  to 
win  the  pennant  for  Boston.  So  we  in 
New  York  take  credit  for  our  sons'  win- 
ning on  the  diamonds  all  over  the 
country. 

WHITE  SOX  VHLL  WIN  IN  ELECTION 
YEAR 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
r  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  behalf  of  the  White  Sox  of  Chicago,  I 
hasten  to  explain  that  this  was  all 
planned.  The  pennant  was  safely  in  the 
grasp  of  the  White  Sox.  when  on  an 
early  autumn  day  somebody  whose  mind 
was  not  on  baseball  questioned  in  the 
hearing  of  the  conquering  White  Sox 
the  reelection  of  President  Johnson.  So 
the  'White  Sox  decided  to  postpone  their 
pennant  for  1  year  that  1968  would  be 


a  year  of  double  celebration,  in  October 
of'l968  the  White  Sox  winning  the  pen- 
nant and  in  November  of  1968  President 
Johnson  being  reelected  to  another  term 
as  President  of  the  United  States. 


mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ALBERT) .  Tins  IS  Private  Calendar  day. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  individual 
bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


E.  F.  FORT,  CORA  LEE  FORT  COR- 
BETT.  AND  W.  R.  FORT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  *H.R.  2661  > 
for  the  relief  of  E.  F.  Fort.  Cora  Lee  Fort 
Coibett.  and  W.  R.  Fort. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  INGE  HEMMERSBACH  HILTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6096) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Inge  Hemmersbach 
Hilton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HR.     6096 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  tlie  piir- 
poses  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  luge  Hemmersbach  Hilton  shall  be  held 
and  considered  t<D  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  tJiat  such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Beginning  on  page  1.  line  7.  after  the  words 
"visa  fee",  strllie  out  the  remainder  of  the 
bill. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider w-as  laid  on  the  table. 


MAURITZ  A.  STERNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  3865) 
for  the  relief  of  Mauritz  A.  Sterner. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.s.souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  8091' 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Watson. 
Jr. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 


SETSLTKO  WILSON  (NEE  HIRANAKA) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  534)  for 
the  relief  of  Setsuko  Wilson  (nee 
Hiranakai . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  534 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
wltlistanding  the  provisions  of  section  212(a) 
(23 )  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Setsuko  Wilson  (nee  Hlranaka)  may  be 
Issued  a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  if  she  is  found 
to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the  provi- 
sions of  that  Act ;  Providtd.  That  this  exemp- 
tion shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclu- 
sion of  which  the  Department  of  State  or 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.     

MARIA  KOLOMETROUTSIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7427^ 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Kolometroutsis, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HUBERT  ASHE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4404^ 
for  the  relief  of  Hubert  Ashe. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL  and  Mr.  GROSS  objected, 
and.  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  re- 
committed to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

COL    GILMOUR  C.  MacDONALD,   U.S. 
AIR  FORCE   (RETIRED) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10932) 
for  the  relief  of  Gilmour  C.  MacDonald, 
colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired*. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10932 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations, 
lapse  of  time,  or  bars  of  laches  jurisdictlan 
Is  herebv  conferred  upon  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  any  legal  claim  filed 
by  Gilmour  C  MacDonald,  colonel.  United 
States  Air  Force  iretL'ed).  Shalimar.  Florida, 
for  compensation  for  the  usage  by  the  United 
States  during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict  of  a  tubular  caltrop  tire  puncturing 
device  allegedly  Invented  by  the  said  Gilmour 
C.  MacDonald. 

Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  any  such  claim  may  be 
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Instituted  at  any  time  within  one  year  aTter 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  herein,  proceedings  for 
the  determination  of  such  claim,  and  review 
and  payment  of  any  Judgment  thereon  shall 
be  had  In  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of 
claims  over  which  the  Court  of  Claims  has 
Jurisdiction  under  section  1491  of  title  28  of 
the  United  Slates  Code.  Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  an  Inference  or  ad- 
mission of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ELPIDIO    AND   NATIVIDAD   DAMAZO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  3727) 
for  the  relief  of  Elpidio  and  Natividad 
Damazo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R  3727 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TThat,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Elpldlo  and  Natividad  Damazo 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  June  27,  1958,  and 
June  16.  1959.  respectively. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  the  names 
"Elpldlo  and  Natividad  Damazo"  and  sub- 
stitute In  lieu  thereof  the  names  "Elpidio 
Dlmacall  Damazo  and  Natividad  Slmsuangco 
Damazo". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OTTBLEO    BT    MR      FEIOHAN 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofTer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Feighan:  On 
page  1,  strike  out  the  date  "June  16, 
1959"  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  date 
"July  11.  1959". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elpidio  Dlmacali 
Damazo  and  Natividad  Slmsuangco 
Damazo." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MARTHA  BLANKENSHIP 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  117'  for 
the  relief  of  Martha  Blankenship. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  117 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cong--€ss  assembled.  That  Martha 
Blankenship  of  Meador,  West  Virginia,  is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment 
to  the  Ualted  States  of  the  sum  of  $1,887  86. 
representing  the  amount  of  survivor  benefit 
payments  which  were  erroneously  paid  to  the 
said  Martha  Blankenship  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  Incident  to  the  death 
of  her  brother,  Hasten  Daniels,  such  pay- 
ments having  been  used  by  the  said  Martha 
Blankenship  to  pay  the  fimeral  expenses  and 


debts  of  her  deceased  brother  prior  to  a 
determination  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  that  such  payments  should  have  been 
made  to  the  surviving  children  of  the  said 
Hasten  Daniels.  In  the  audit  and  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disburs- 
ing officer  of  the  United  States,  full  credit 
shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for  which 
liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Martha  Blankenship, 
the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  with- 
held from  her  on  account  of  the  payments 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


VIRGILE  POSFAY 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (H.R.  1884) 
for  the  relief  of  Virgile  Posfay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   1884 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Vlrglle 
Posfay.  former  Royal  Hungarian  Minister 
Plenlpotenlary  and  Envoy  Elxtraordlnary,  re- 
siding in  Naples,  Italy,  the  sum  of  $3,700  In 
recognition  of  the  services  performed  by  him. 
Including  personal  expenses  incurred  by  him 
in  performing  such  services,  for  and  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  as  an  Austro- 
Hungarlan  consul  at  Monastlr,  Albania,  in 
charge  of  handling  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  In  the  years  1906,  1907, 
and  1908. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  f>erson  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.sed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SECOND  LIEUTENANT  ALLAN  L. 
SCHOOLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6325) 
for  the  relief  of  2d  Lt.  Allan  L.  Schooler. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  ABRAHAM  RUCHWARGER 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Res  493'  to  refer  the  bill  'HR.  9326' 
entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Abraham  Ruchwarger"  to  the  chief  com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  pur- 
suant to  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 


H.  Res.  493 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  iH.R.  9326)  en- 
titled "A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Abra- 
ham Ruchwarger",  together  with  all  accom- 
panying papers,  is  hereby  referred  to  the 
chief  commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  for  further  proceed- 
ings In  accordance  with  applicable  law. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DR.  RAY  F.  McMillan 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2283) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ray  F.  McMillan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2283 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  Doc- 
tor Ray  F.  McMillan.  Kensington.  California, 
is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  to  refund  to 
the  United  States  any  amounts  of  excess 
compensation  paid  to  him  in  the  period  from 
July  1.  1957.  to  September  10.  1966.  as  a 
civilian  employee  of  the  United  SUites  Naval 
Air  Station,  Alameda,  California,  which  was 
subsequently  ruled  to  have  been  erroneous 
due  to  a  continuing  error  in  fixing  thp 
amount  of  compensation  covering  attend- 
ance at  the  United  States  Naval  Air  Station 
in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1,  after  line  11.  add  the  following: 
"In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  respective  amounts  for  which  liability  Is 
relieved  by  this  Act." 

After  section  1,  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  The  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated to  Doctor  Ray  F.  McMillan,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from 
sums  otherwise  due  him  with  respect  to  the 
indebtedness  of  the  United  States  specified 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000" 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.«sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  further  call  of  the 
Private  Calendar  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts^ 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Endently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  292] 

Asplnall  Gray  Pool 

Barrett  Green.  Greg.        Rarick 

Blackburn  Gubser  Taft 

Brock  Hanna  Teague,  Tex. 

Broomfleld  Hays  Utt 

de  la  Gar  a  Holland  Vander  Jagt 

Derwinski  Kee  Watklns 

Diggs  McClory  Wllliam.=?.  Miss. 

Edwards,  La.  Martin  Wilson,  Bob 

Esch  O'Konski 

Fountain  Ottinger 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  400 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  10196.  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR  THE  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  LABOR.  AND  HEALTH.  EDUCA- 
TION.  ANT)   WELFARE 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  H  R  10196  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RICHARD  K.  JONES— APPOINTMENT 
OF  CONFEREES 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  ^S.  454)  for  the 
relief  of  Richard  K.  Jones,  with  the 
House  amendments  thereto,  insist  on  the 
House  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.'^t  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
AsHMORE,  HuNG.\TE.  and  Smith  of  New 
York. 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  GILMOUR  C. 
MacDONALD.  COLONEL,  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE.  RETIRED 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vacat-e  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  whereby  the  bill 
'H.R.  10932)  for  the  relief  of  Gilmour  C. 
MacDonald.  colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force,  re- 
tired, was  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  for  imme- 


diate consideration  to  Private  Calendar 
No.  179.  the  bill  iH.R.  10932)  for  the  re- 
lief of  Gilmour  C.  MacDonald.  colonel, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  retired. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.B.  10932 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Ccmgress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statut*  of  limitations, 
lapse  of  time,  or  bars  of  laches.  Jurisdiction 
Is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  any  legal  claim  filed 
by  Gilmour  C.  MacDonald,  colonel.  United 
States  Air  Force  (retired).  Shalimar.  Flor- 
ida, for  compensation  for  the  usage  by  the 
United  States  diu-ing  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict  of  a  tubular  caltrop  tire 
puncturing  device  allegedly  Invent-ed  by 
the  said  Gilmour  C.  MacDonald. 

Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  any  such  cljilm  may  be 
Instituted  at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  cf  this  Act.  Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  herein,  proceed- 
ings for  the  determination  of  such  claim, 
and  review  and  payment  of  any  Judgment 
thereon  shall  be  had  in  the  same  manner 
as  In  the  case  of  claims  over  which  the  Court 
of  Claims  has  Jurisdiction  under  section 
1491  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an 
Inference  or  admission  of  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    ASHMORE 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashmore:  On 
page  2,  following  line  10.  add  a  new  section 
3  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  No  attorney  shall  charge,  demand, 
receive,  or  collect  for  services  rendered,  fees 
m  excess  of  10  per  centum  of  any  Judgment 
rendered  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Any  attorney 
who  charges,  demands,  receives,  or  collects 
for  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
such  claim  any  amount  in  excess  of  that 
allowed  under  this  section,  if  recovery  be 
had,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ashmore]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  1160.  TO  AMEND  THE  COMMU- 
NICATIONS ACT  OF   1934 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  1160  >  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
by  extending  and  improving  the  provi- 
sions thereof  relating  to  grants  for  con- 
struction of  educational  tele\'ision 
broadcasting  facilities,  by  authorizing 
as.sistance  in  the  con.struction  of  non- 
commercial educational  radio  broadcast- 
ing facilitie.s,  by  establishing  a  nonprofit 
corporation  to  assist  in  establishing  In- 
novative educational  programs,  to  facili- 


tate educational  program  availability, 
and  to  aid  the  operation  of  educational 
broadcasting  facilities:  and  to  authorize 
a  comprehensive  study  of  instructional 
television  and  radio:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  House  amendments  thereto, 
insist  on  the  House  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts, 
KoRNEGAY.  Springer,  and  Broyhill  of 
North  Carolina. 


GOP  TACTICS  TO  CUT  OFF  ALL  GOV- 
ERNMENT FUNDS  IS  NOTHING 
MORE  THAN  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  EM- 
BARRASS THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  may 
soon  be  witnessing  a  rare  spectacle  in- 
deed: The  U.S.  Government — the  richest 
and  most  powerful  on  earth — may  not  be 
able  to  pay  its  bills. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  have  irresponsibly 
voted  for  recommital  of  the  resolution 
for  a  continuing  appropriation. 

Their  purpose,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  either 
to  admit  their  failure  to  deal  with  the 
complexities  of  the  budget  or  to  embar- 
rass the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Apparently  our  Republican  colleagues 
are  blind  to  every  consideration,  except 
election  year  1968.  Anything  they  can 
do  now — including  paralyzing  the  U.S. 
Government — to  bolster  their  chances 
next  year  seems  to  be  fair  game. 

I  doubt  whether  Congress  has  ever 
witnessed  more  irresponsible  and  reck- 
less conduct  by  the  total  membership  of 
one  side  of  the  aisle.  These  Republicans 
know  full  well  that  President  Johnson 
is  not  the  only  one  responsible  for  trim- 
ming the  budget.  Only  the  Congress  can 
repeal  or  amend  the  laws  which  set  these 
expenditures. 

But  our  Republican  colleagues  want 
to  pretend  this  is  not  so.  They  want 
President  Johnson  to  wield  the  cutting 
kiiife.  They  want  him  to  take  the  heat 
and  cut  back  on  such  programs  as  aid 
to  our  schools,  housing  funds  for  our 
cities,  protection  for  our  commercial  air- 
ways, aid  to  our  veterans'  hospitals,  and 
loans  to  bring  electricity  to  our  farmers. 

In  their  actions,  they  are  completely 
allocating  their  responsibilities  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  judge  on  the  budget 
items  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
President. 

The  Republicans  want  S5  billion  cut 
from  the  budget.  Let  them  tell  us  where 
to  start  cutting.  Mr.  Spe.'iker.  Let  them 
give  us  the  specifics — what  programs  and 
in  whose  district. 

Let  them  stop  playing  such  blatant 
and  hjT>ocritical  politics  with  such  a  vital 
matter  as  the  Nation's  fiscal  welfare. 


cxni- 
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CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1968 

Mr  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  938  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  938 

Resvii:d.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
1  H.J.  Res.  853 )  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes.  Alter  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  Joint  resolution  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Joint  reso- 
lution shall  be  read  for  amendment.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideratK  n  of  the  Joint 
resolution  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  Joint  resolution  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
Joint  resolution  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  p;issagp  without  Intervening  motion  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recoi?nized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Smith!,  repre- 
senting the  minority  in  the  consideration 
of  this  resolution,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  .^ay  in  the 
beginning  that  I  am  troubled  enough 
about  the  problem  that  is  presented  here, 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  bear  with 
me  and  not  add  to  my  troubled  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  repeat  what  I  said  here 
last  week,  in  the  well  of  this  Hou.'^e.  that 
no  problem  I  have  been  called  upon  to 
deal  witii  m  recent  years  has  caused  me 
more  trouble  of  mind  than  the  problem 
presented  here  about  the  mechanics  of 
reaching  the  desired  objective  of  cutting 
expenditures.  I  am  not  going  to  take  any 
time  here  to  tell  the  House,  l  told  you 
so."  All  I  want  to  say  In  that  connection 
Is  that  for  the  past  couple  of  decades,  in 
an  ever-escalating  degree,  we  have  been 
spending  the  taxpayers'  money  like  it  was 
water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  proceed  further 
I  think  it  might  be  advisable  to  again 
put  this  whole  matter  in  its  proper  pro- 
spective as  to  what  has  brought  this 
House,  rather  belatedly  I  think,  to  realize 
the  necessity  for  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures in  the  first  place  and  secondly  to 
present  and  analyze  the  problem  of  how 
it  is  to  be  done. 

Of  course,  we  all  must  realize  that  the 
hassle  over  expenditures  is  brought  about 
by  the  fact  that  the  Congress  must  face 
the  President's  request  for  additional 
taxes  and  the  realization  by  the  Con- 
gress that  new  and  burdensome  taxes  are 
not  popular  with  the  already  burdened 
taxpayers. 

It  is  apparent  now.  therefore,  that  the 
majority  of  this  House,  if  not  the  Senate, 
realizes  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  tax  bill 
there  must  also  be  a  drastic  cut  in  ex- 
penditures; otherwise  the  projected  pos- 
sible deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 


S30  billion,  could  well  exceed  that  awe- 
some figure.  This  being  true,  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished 
is  the  real  problem. 

Under  the  parliamentary  situation  we 
must  take  one  of  two  alternatives.  Either 
we  adopt  the  continuing  appropriations 
resolution,  largely  sponsored  by  the 
Democratic  majority  and  thereby  give 
the  Appropriations  Committee  a  further 
opportunity  in  an  orderly  legislative 
manner  to  do  the  job;  or  the  other  al- 
ternative is  the  so-called  Bow  amend- 
ment, sponsored  by  our  Republican 
friends,  which  would  delegate  to  the 
President,  in  the  form  of  a  mandate  from 
the  Congress  the  authority  to  make  the 
necessary  cuts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  reasons  which  I 
shall  develop  as  I  go  along.  I  shall  sup- 
port the  committee  resolution  largely 
because  I  am  opposed  to  giving  the  Presi- 
dent this  additional  power. 

We  have  been  reminded  from  time  to 
time,  as  these  programs  for  new  ventures 
into  social  welfare  and  the  socialistic 
atate  have  come  up.  that  this  very  hour 
was  going  to  arrive.  It  was  just  a  ques- 
tion of  time. 

Now  the  hour  for  decision  has  again 
arrived,  for  you  as  well  as  for  me. 

When  this  matter  was  up  before,  I 
wrestled  with  it,  considering  what  I 
should  do  and  how  I  should  cast  my  lone 
vote  for  the  best  interests  of  my  country 
and  for  the  objective  sought.  At  the  last 
moment  I  decided,  in  the  dilemma  in 
which  I  found  myself  at  that  moment, 
to  vote  for  the  Bow  motion  to  recommit, 
just  as  I  had  voted  for  all  of  the  Bow 
amendments  to  cut  back  on  the  several 
bills  already  passed,  which  the  gentleman 
had  offered. 

May  I  again  compliment  my  friend 
from  Ohio  by  saying  that  he  has  made  a 
very  valuable  contribution  in  the  past, 
and  he  is  making  one  now.  because  he 
is  calling  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
in  a  very  forcible  manner  that  we  have 
reached  the  hour  of  decision. 

As  I  say,  I  voted  for  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. I  was  troubled.  I  am  not  without 
trouble  now  in  my  mind. 

I  went  home  over  the  weekend  and  got 
away  from  the  trees  here  and  began  to 
examine  the  forest,  in  the  brief  time  I 
had.  to  come  to  what  I  thought  would 
be  tlie  proper  conclusion. 

I  would  vote  today  as  I  did  the  other 
day.  except  for  two  reasons. 

One  is  that  I  tried  to  get  my  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  my 
leadership  to  permit  me  to  offer  an 
amendment,  when  this  matter  was  before 
us  last  week,  which  would  have  done  ex- 
actly what  they  propose  to  do  today; 
namely,  pass  an  extension  for  10  days 
rather  than  30  days.  But  they  did  not  see 
fit  to  do  that. 

Who  am  I  to  criticize  them  for  it?  I  do 
not. 

What  I  had  in  mind  then  was  to  give 
the  Appropriations  Committee  an  oppor- 
tunity, both  the  majority  and  minority 
members,  to  get  in  the  committee,  behind 
closed  doors  and  to  forget  partisanship,  if 
any  existed,  and  try  to  come  to  a  correct 
and  agreeable  conclusion  on  the  me- 
chanics by  which  to  make  the  necessary 
expenditure  cuts  which  everybody  now 


appears   to   be   agreed   upon   should  be 
made. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  situation 
we  find  ourselves  in?  Is  it  the  President 
of  the  United  States?  Yes.  to  a  substan- 
tial degree.  But  who  else  is  responsible 
for  it?  It  is  the  people  who  honor  me  by 
giving  me  their  attention  here  now.  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body. 

We  are  the  ones  who  are  responsible 
for  this  crisis,  if  crisis  is  how  you  want 
to  designate  it.  I  say  that  because  again 
I  remind  you  the  President  of  the  United 
States  could  not  spend  one   thin  dime 
unless  this  Congress  authorized  it  and 
appropriated  it.  and  that  is  what  we  have 
been   doing.   Yes.   the  President  of  the 
United  States,  ju^t  to  spell  it  out,  made 
a  grave  mistake,  in  my  judgment — and 
as  a  citizen  I  am  entitled  to  be  critical 
of  him  if  I  so  see  fit — when  he  .>aid  that 
we   could  have   the   Great   .Society   and 
carry  on  an  all-out  war  at  the  same  time 
I  disagreed  with  him  then  and  I  disagree 
with  him  now.  I  think  time  has  shown 
that  he  was  in  error.  How  long  has  :t 
been — search  your  memory  for  a  mo- 
ment—how long  has  it  been  since  we 
were  talking  about  the  fact  that  if  we 
did  not  cut  down  on   these  appropria- 
tions and  expenditures  we  were  going  to 
have  a  $100  billion  budget  here?  Well, 
we  arrived  at  it  in  1965.  to  the  tune  of 
SI  10.2   billion.   In    1966   we   went   up   to 
S121  billion.  In  1967  it  was  S144.8  billion. 
And  the  escalation  is  still  on.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it?  Tliat  is  the 
thing   we  are  faced  witli  here  today.  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  want  to  do  with  it. 
I  would  like,  as  some  of  you  would,  to  lay 
this  thing  on  the  President's  doorstep, 
but  I  hasten  also  to  ixiint  out  tliat  I  have 
been  traditionally  opposed,  as  you  have 
been  traditionally  opposed,  to  giving  the 
Chief   Executive   the   item    veto   power. 
Every  President  in  my  time  has  sought 
that  power.  We  can  do  that  here  today  by 
resolution,  but  if  we  do  we  set  a  dan- 
gerous precedent.  It  is  argued  he  already 
has  that  power,  but  I  do  not  admit  it. 
I  do  not  know  where  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  given  him  that 
power.  He  may  use  it  by  usurpation,  but 
once  you  set  out  on  this  type  of  a  pro- 
gram, then  you  are  setting  tlie  prece- 
dent and  the  President  will  get  it  and  u.ie 
it  just  as  previous  Presidents  have  de- 
sired and  asked  for  it.  I  emphasize  again 
the  danger  of  this  step. 

Now.  I  do  not  like  to  talk  politics. 
I  do  not  think  my  record  liere — and  I  am 
sure  the  administration  would  bear  me 
out  on  this — has  been  a  very  partisan 
one.  But  if  we  want  to  talk  politics  I 
would  ur;-'e  a  word  of  caution.  If  I  were 
in  the  minority,  speaking  of  the  minority 
in  the  broad  sense — and  sometimes  I 
think  I  am  in  the  minority  in  a  rather 
limited  sense — I  think  I  would  be  veiy 
cautious  about  giving  tlie  President  the 
item  veto  power  here.  I  imagine  that  the 
President,  being  human,  could  be  vin- 
dictive. I  am  not  charging  that  he  would 
be.  He  miplit  want  to  take  it  out  on  the 
minority.  I  imagine  he  wants  to  see  a 
Democratic  Congress  back  here  after 
next  year's  election. 

But.  I  would  be  awfully  cautious  about 
giving  him  that  power.  I  am  cautious 
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about  it  now  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
primarily,  because  I  do  not  want  to  let 
the  President  of  the  United  States  per- 
mit these  doubtful.  Great  Society  pro- 
grams, go  unscathed,  and  cut  other  well 
established  and  successful  programs. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  say  that 
I  am  not  sure  my  Republican  friends 
over  here — many,  many  of  whom  are  my 
close  friends — are  really  taking  the 
proper  approach  to  this  problem — you 
have  today  the  political  advantage  in 
the  move  you  are  making — the  tempo- 
rar>-  advantage.  But  I  doubt  Its  wisdom 
in  the  long  run. 

But.  again.  I  would  suggest  caution 
about  setting  this  dangerous  precedent. 
Now,  finally,  because  I  cannot  take  all 
of  the  time.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this 
10-day  extension  re.solution.  hoping  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  objective 
which  I  tried  to  get  the  other  day.  I  am 
going  to  do  it  with  the  knowledge  or  at 
least  the  thought  that  you  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  do  much  in  10  days.  In  fact, 
I  apprehend  that  there  will  be  an  exten- 
sion later  on.  But  within  the  period  of 
10  days  the  able  gentlemen  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  constitute  that 
great  Committee  on  Appropriations,  can 
sit  down  and  work  out  some  kind  of  a 
formula  to  cut  these  expenditures  back 
$5  billion,  or  more. 

But.  suppose  you  do  not?  You  can  al- 
ways come  back  to  the  so-called  Bow 
amendment. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  Member  of 
this  House  I  pledge  my  vote  and  effort  to 
support  some  other  resolution  to  accom- 
plish the  objective  we  seek. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  definitely  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  that  is  the  course 
that  I  should  follow.  I  shall  certainly  find 
no  fault  with  anybody  who  votes  dif- 
ferently because  I  know  that  they  too 
have  wrestled  with  this  problem,  as  I 
have. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  my.seif  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  attempt 
to  explain  the  parliamentary  situation 
before  us  today  as  best  I  see  it. 

The  resolution  before  us  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  House  Resolution 
938.  will  make  in  order  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 853,  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

House  Joint  Resolution  853  simply 
changes  the  date  by  striking  "September 
30,  1967"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"October  10,  1967  '  on  the  continuing  res- 
olution, which  would  be  to  and  including 
midniuht  a  week  from  today. 

It  is  what  we  refer  to  as  an  open  rule, 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment,  but  such 
amendments  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
germane. 

You  will  remember  last  week  we  had 
the  Bow  amendment  before  us.  and 
eventually  the  matter  was  recommitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
The  Bow  amendment  as  we  handled  it 
last  week,  and  as  I  will  mention  to  you 
later,  would  not  be  in  order  in  my  opin- 
ion as  an  amendment  offered  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  853.  We  all  know  that 
this  cannot  be  done  by  next  Tue.sday 
nieht.  because  the  appropriation  bills 
will  not  be  through.  It  is  my  thought 
that  last  week,  when  the  two  sections. 


105  and  106,  and  the  language  of  the 
Bow  amendment  were  sent  back,  the  res- 
olution was  sent  back  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  by  the  vote  '^f  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  was  my  in- 
terpretation that  that  was  somewhat  of 
a  mandate  for  the  said  committee  to 
bring  out  a  re,solut!on  for  a  31-day  ex- 
tension until  October  31.  1967.  coupled 
with  the  Bow  language.  But  that  is  not 
what  happened.  We  simply  have  a  resolu- 
tion to  continue  it  until  next  Tuesday 
night.  10  days  into  October. 

So,  following  up  on  the  procedure  as  I 
understand  it,  in  an  effort  to  get  the  Bow 
amendments  back  before  the  body,  which 
would  not  be  germane  as  an  Eimendment 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  853,  it  is  my 
intention  to  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
previous  question  and  attempt  to  have 
the  previous  question  voted  down. 

If  the  previous  question  is  voted  down, 
then  there  will  be  1  hour  of  debate  for 
that  discussion,  and  a  vote  thereon.  If  it 
is  voted  down  I  intend  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing language:  The  resolution  before 
us  that  we  are  considering  is  House  Reso- 
lution 938,  now.  that  is  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  On  line  11,  after  the 
period,  insert  the  following: 

It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  without 
the  intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the 
text  of  Joint  resolution  H.J  Res.  846  as  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substltut«  for 
the  provisions  contained  In  H.J.  Res   853. 

You  will  recall,  as  I  mentioned.  House 
Joint  Resolution  853  is  the  resolution  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  M.^hon] 
to  extend  this  until  October  10,  next 
Tuesday.  The  resolution  that  I  am  re- 
ferring to.  House  Joint  Resolution  846,  is 
a  resolution  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  1967,  and  that  resolution  reads 
that  the  date,  September  30.  will  be 
stricken  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  Octo- 
ber 31.  1967. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  for  10  days.  It 
is  for  31  days. 

Then  following  that,  the  part  of  the 
resolution  which  we  considered  last  week, 
are  the  two  sections.  There  is  section  105: 

Sec.  105.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  net  aggregate  administrative 
budget  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968  .=;hall  not  exceed  $131,- 
500.000.000;  e.xcept  by  those  Department  of 
Defense  expenditures  beyond  §72,300.000,000 
for  military  purposes  that  the  President  may 
determine  are  necessary. 

And  then  there  is  section  106: 
Sec.  106.  Not  later  than  ten  days  after  the 
last  dav  of  the  first  session  of  the  Ninetieth 
Congress,  estimated  administrative  budget 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1968  shall  be  reduced,  through  the  appor- 
tionment process,  by  $5,000,000,000  (the  dif- 
ference between  currently  anticipated  admin- 
istrative budget  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1968  of  S136.500.OO0.OOO  and  $131,500,000,- 
000 1,  Obligatlonal  authority  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  $5,000,000,000  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures shall  no  longer  remain  available, 
and  such  sum  shall  be  covered  Into  the 
Treii=ury. 

I  wanted  to  read  this  resolution  be- 
cause many  of  the  Members  may  not 
have  seen  it.  The  language  here  is  iden- 
tical with  the  amendments  that  we  con- 
sidered and  which  were  debated  at  con- 


siderable length  last  week  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  have  tried  to  follow 
the  exact  wording  of  the  gentleman  from 
the  outset.  I  have  been  asked  by  quite 
a  number  of  Members  on  our  side  as  to 
whether  I  would  offer  a  substitute  or 
an  amendment  to  the  gentleman's  mo- 
tion in  the  event  we  should  reach  the 
place  where  the  Bow  amendment  could 
be  offered. 

The  gentleman  is  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  amendment  to 
the  rule  that  he  anticipates.  I  am  asking 
the  gentleman  if  his  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  rule  would  enable  those  of 
use  on  this  side  to  offer  a  substitute  for 
or  an  amendment  to  the  Bow  amend- 
ment? 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  As  I  at- 
tempted to  state,  my  language  that  I 
have  prepared  here  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  to  make  the  Bow  amend- 
ment, House  Joint  Resolution  846  in 
order  for  consideration. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Quite  definitely;  if  the 
gentleman  has  his  way.  he  will  make  the 
Bow  amendment  in  order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Would  a  substitute  for 
the  Bow  amendment  be  in  order  under 
the  proposed  language? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  What  does 
the  gentleman  mean?  What  does  the 
gentleman  have  in  mind  when  he  speaks 
of  a  substitute?  Let  me  say  this— if  the 
previous  question  is  voted  down  and  If 
my  amendment  is  then  adopted,  and 
then  we  would  go  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  with  1  hour  of  debate  with  30 
minutes  on  the  richt  and  30  minutes  on 
the  left  for  the  consideration  of  the  Bow 
amendment,  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  846. 
At  that  time  any  amendments  can  be 
offered  to  that.  An  amendment  could  be 
offered  to  strike  out  section  105  and  sec- 
tion 106.  An  amendment  could  be  offered 
to  change  the  time. 

I  realize  in  the  original  resolution  be- 
fore us  for  consideration.  It  is  only  for 
10  days.  I  am  asking  for  31  days.  The 
reason  I  am  willing  to  ask  and  agree  on 
31  days  is  because  of  the  Bow  language 
in  there  and  with  the  requirements  of 
sections  105  and  106. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  like  to  make 
plain  what  I  have  in  mind.  My  thought 
is  that  under  the  Bow  amendment  we 
were  inviting  the  executive  department 
to  make  these  cuts  where  the  President 
may  see  fit.  If  I  have  read  the  press  ac- 
counts correctly,  the  Pre,sident  in  turn 
has  announced  that  he  expects  to  make 
cuts  on  his  own  initiative  in  the  absence 
of  the  Bow  amendment. 

I  think  the  House  needs  to  discharge 
its  responsibility  and  not  surrender  to 
the  Pre.sident  or  the  executive  depart- 
ment either  under  the  Bow  amendment, 
which  invites  the  President  to  eliminate 
such  items  and  programs  as  he  may  wish 
or  by  nonaction,  cause  the  President  to 
do  the  same  thing,  without  invitation 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  which 
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I  shall  offer  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, if  the  previous  question  is  ap- 
proved would  call  for  a  deferral  in  ex- 
penditures across  the  board,  retaining  in 
Congress  the  choice  of  projects  and 
programs. 

Havine  asked  these  questions.  I  thought 
the  gentleman  is  entitled  to  know  the 
point  of  my  questions. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  If  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  correctly,  if  my 
language  is  substituted  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  846  is  then  before  the  House. 
It  woi^ld  be  open  for  amendment  in  any 
way  and  be  a  completely  optn  rule — and. 
of  cour.'-e.  it  would  have  to  be  gennane. 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do  to  make 
it  in  order  and  have  it  before  the  House 
so  we  can  have  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  the  crucial  vote  will 
come  on  the  vote  to  order  the  previous 
question;   is  that  correcf^ 

Mr,  SMITH  of  California.  That  is 
correct 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Those  who 
vote  against  the  previous  question  will 
In  effect  be  voting  for  a  S5  billion  limita- 
tion on  or  reductions  in  expenditures 
and  a  date  for  tht^  continuing  resolution 
of  October  31  rather  than  October  10. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Tliat  is 
correct 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  all  of  us  under.stand  that 
the  vote  on  the  previous  question  will  be 
construed,  whether  the  language  is  in  the 
Record  or  not.  that  by  voting  "nay"  on 
the  previous  qrestion.  you  will  be  voting 
for  a  limitation  on  expenditures  of  S5 
billion,  and  a  "yea"  vote  is  again  an 
indication  of  no  ceiling  on  expenditures 
for  this  current  fi.^cal  year.  A  "yea"  vote 
is  to  support  President  Johnson's  in- 
flationary bud'^'Pt  with  $141  billion  spend- 
ing from  thf  Federal  Treasury  in  12 
months. 

.Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  is  cor- 
rect. I  think  the  easiest  way  for  r.s  to 
have  bein  able  to  pre.sent  this  to  you 
would  be  simply  to  send  down  an  open 
rule  from  the  Rules  Commit *ee  makin? 
in  order  House  Joint  Resolution  846.  the 
Bow  resolution,  which  v.as  introduced 
on  September  26.  which  would  extend 
the  appropriations  until  October  31.  and 
would  place  that  laneuase  in.  Then  the 
resolution  would  have  been  open  for  all 
germane  amendments.  But  vv-e  did  not 
have  the  votes  in  the  comm'ttee  to  do 
that.  So  the  other  method  of  continuing 
for  10  days  was  acrrecd  upon,  pnd  we 
would  be  faced  with  a  ix)int  of  order. 
That  is  th°  only  way  that  w'  could 
get  it  before  the  Hou.se  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield" 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentle  mci-i  from  North  Carolina 

M.\  JONAS  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  just  a:iswered  the 
quest'on  I  intended  to  propound,  and 
that  is  simp'.;,  this:  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  only  way  under  the  parliamentary 
situation  that  this  House  can  have  a 
vote  "yea"  or  'nay"  on  the  Bow  resolu- 


tion is  to  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion, and  then  amend  the  rule  to  make 
it  in  order  for  us  to  consider  whether 
we  want  to  adopt  the  resolution? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  is  cor- 
rect. If  the  previous  question  is  voted 
down  and  my  language  is  offered  to  sub- 
stitute the  Bow  resolution,  that  will  be 
open  to  any  amendment,  such  as  con- 
tinuing the  appropriations  until  October 
31  or  passing  the  joint  resolution  as 
it  is. 

If  we  simply  let  it  go  10  days  we  know 
very  well  there  are  no  restrictions  on  it. 
and  10  days  would  not  help.  We  are  going 
to  take  Thursday  and  Friday  off  because 
of  religious  holidays,  and  the  10  days  will 
be  completed  next  week.  The  joint  reso- 
lution would  go  over  to  the  other  body. 
They  would  simply  add  "October  31"  or 
some  other  date.  The  joint  resolution 
would  come  back,  go  to  conference,  and 
then  we  will  come  back  later  on  to  have 
another  vote  to  vote  the  conference  re- 
port down.  We  would  then  send  it  back 
to  conference  and  instruct  the  con- 
ferees to  change  the  date  or  include  the 
Bow  language  in  the  joint  resolution. 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  way  to  get  at 
the  question  is  to  vote  down  the  previous 
question,  get  the  joint  resolution  before 
the  House,  and  let  every  Member  vote 
his  will,  voting  the  joint  resolution  with 
the  Bow  amendment,  then  up  or  down, 
and  we  would  have  the  question  resolved. 

Sa  far  as  continuins  resolutions  are 
concerned,  after  that  is  done,  if  we  do  it 
that  way.  I  doubt  there  will  be  much 
more  difTiculty  during  the  rest  of  the  year 
on  continuing  re.solutions.  and  if  the 
Appropriations  Committee  carries  on  the 
real  work  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  think  it  was 
the  impression  of  most  of  us  that  last 
week  the  House  worked  its  will  and  gave 
a  firm  mandate  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Of  course,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  did  not  accept  that 
mandate — in  fact,  went  In  the  face  of  it. 
Those  who  voted  last  week  to  give  the 
mandate  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations certainly  ought  to  be  consistent 
and  say  again  that  we  as  a  body  want 
a  spending  limitation,  and  that  vote  will 
come  on  the  previous  question.  Those 
who  voted  lar.t  "  eek  to  i-sue  that  man- 
date to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, to  be  consistent,  ought  to  vote  the 
same  way.  which  is  "nay."  on  the  pre- 
vious question  today. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  minority  lead- 
er, as  is  his  right,  said  that  a  vote  of 
"nay"  on  the  previous  question  will  be  a 
vote  to  impose  the  Bow  amendment.  But 
I  think  it  could  be  argued  just  as  logi- 
cally that  a  vote  of  "nay"  on  the  previ- 
ous question,  when  it  comes  before  us 
here  today,  will  be  a  vote  of  no  confi- 
dence in  this  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  its  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
think  that  will  be  just  as  much  an  issue 
and  .^ust  as  much  a  correct  statement  of 


what  is  at  issue  when  we  vote  on  the  pre- 
vious question. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  risk  of  repeating  myself. 
I  Will  say  briefly  once  again  the  resolu- 
tion before  us.  if  adopted,  provides  for 
consideration  of  a  simple  joint  resolu- 
tion for  a  10-day  extension. 

I  am  going  to  ask  that  the  previous 
question  be  voted  down,  and.  if  it  is  voted 
down,  that  the  language  of  House  Jomt 
Resolution  846  be  made  in  order — that  is 
the  Bow  amendment  of  last  week,  which 
we  voted  on  last  week — which  extends 
the  date  to  October  31.  and  it  will  be 
open  for  any  type  amendment  all  the 
way  down  the  line. 

This  is  the  only  way  it  can  be  brought 
to  the  House— the  best  way  to  my  knowl- 
edge— and  I  urge  those  who  feel  as  I  do 
to  vote  down  the  previous  question,  to 
see  if  we  can  have  an  opportunity  once 
again  to  discuss  this  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  has  consumed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jon.\s1. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  last  Wednes- 
day—September  27.  1967— this  House,  by 
a  vote  of  202  to  182.  made  it  crystal  clear 
that  it  favored  the  Bow  resolution  over 
the  one  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  M.ahonI 

So  here  was  a  clear  mandate  by  thp 
House,  on  a  rollcall  vote,  to  have  the 
Bow  resolution  brought  back  to  the  floor 
.so  that  it  could  be  decided  on  its  merits. 

I  regret  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations declined  to  follow  the  will  of 
the  House  as  expre.=sed  in  that  motion 
to  recommit  last  Wednesday,  and  I  also 
regret  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  did 
not  grant  a  rule  which  would  make  the 
Bow  resolution  in  order  for  consideration 
today.  But  since  both  of  these  commit- 
tees have  seen  fit  to  ignore  the  expressed 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
who  voted  last  Wednesday,  our  only  re- 
course is  to  ask  Members  to  vote  down 
the  previous  question  and  thus  give 
themselves  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
Bow  resolution.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  amending  the  rule  after 
the  previous  question  has  been  voted 
down.  In  all  fairness  to  the  majority  who 
voted  in  effect  for  the  Bow  resolution 
last  Wednesday.  I  think  the  previous 
question  should  be  voted  down  today  be- 
cause that  is  the  only  way  the  House  can 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  work  its  will 
on  the  Bow  resolution. 

A  vote  ag.iinst  the  previous  question  Is 
not  a  vote  for  the  Bow  resolution  but  is 
a  vote  to  give  the  Members  an  opportu- 
nity to  consider  that  resolution  on  its 
merits.  I  respectfully  urge  that  Members 
are  entitled  to  that  opportunity  and  I 
ask  that  the  previous  question  be  voted 
down. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  that  a  vote  against  the 
previous  question  would  be  a  vote  of  no 
confidence  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. The  Appropriations  Committee 
deals  with  new  obligational  authority  re- 
quested by  the  President,  but  the  Bow 
resolution  deals  with  the  level  of  spend- 
ing proposed  by  the  President  in  fiscal 
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year  1968.  These  are  different  animals 
and  this  difference  is  oft€n  forgotten  or 
perhaps  not  really  midcrstood  by  some 
Members  who  do  not  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

In  order  to  understand  what  we  are 
talking  about,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  President  In  his  current  budget 
asked  for  new  obligational  authority  in 
the  amount  of  $144  billion,  and  this  is  the 
budget  figure  with  which  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  been  dealing  all 
year.  But  the  administrative  spending 
program  for  next  year  is  fixed  in  the 
budget  at  $136.5  billion,  and  it  is  this  sum 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr. 
Bowl  seeks  to  reduce  by  u^e  of  his  reso- 
lution. This  is  not  the  budget  proposal 
with  which  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee deals,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out. 

The  request  for  new  oblifiational  au- 
thority is  exclusively  under  the  control 
of  Congress  and  its  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. And  up  to  this  point  in  the  ses- 
sion the  House  has  reduced  these  re- 
quests by  approximately  $4  billion.  In  my 
opinion  the  House  will  achieve  the  goal 
which  I  for  one  announced,  when  the 
budget  was  originally  transmitted,  of 
cutting  requested  new  obhsational  au- 
thority by  $5  billion.  We  made  that  ?4 
billion  cut  and  will  make  the  future  ones 
on  a  line-item  basis.  I  am  willing  to 
accept  my  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  cuts  already  made  and  which  will  be 
made  in  the  future.  No  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  seeking  to 
pass  that  responsibility  over  to  the 
President. 

But  the  expenditure  budget,  that  is  the 
level  of  spending  proposed  by  the  Pre.si- 
dent  next  year,  is  largely  outside  the 
control  of  Congress  and  its  Appropria- 
tions Committees.  The  only  way  Con- 
gress could  control  that  level  of  spend- 
ing is  by  rescinding  billions  of  dollars  of 
previously  approniiated  funds.  This  is 
because  the  President  has  on  hand,  in 
previously  appropriated  but  unspent 
funds.  S125.6  billion  and  he  proposes  to 
dip  into  that  pool  for  $39.3  billion  of 
his  spending  program  in  1968.  Of  the 
S144  billion  in  new  obligational  authority 
requested  this  year,  the  President  does 
not  even  propose  to  spend  $48.3  billion  of 
that  amoimt  in  fiscal  year  1968.  but  plans 
to  carrj"  it  forward  for  expenditure  in 
future  years. 

There  is  another  vei-y  practical  reason 
why  the  Bow  resolution  offers  Congress 
the  only  real  opportunity  it  has  to  ex- 
ercise any  restraint  on  the  level  of  spend- 
ing in  fiscal  1968.  And  that  practical 
reason  is  because  one- fourth  of  the  new- 
fiscal  year  has  already  passed  and  we 
are  in  what  we  all  hope  are  the  closing 
days  of  this  congressional  session.  It 
would  be  quite  impractical  to  expect  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  redo 
all  of  the  work  that  it  has  required  9 
months  to  accomplish  so  far  this  year. 
Pour  appropriation  bills  have  already 
been  signed  into  law;  12  out  of  15  have 
already  cleared  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; seven  have  cleared  the  other 
body;  and  three  are  still  to  be  acted  on 
In  either  body.  But  most  of  the  spade- 
work  has  been  completed  or  is  in  process 
of  being  completed  right  now.  All  hear- 
ings have  been  completed,  hundreds  of 


witnesses  have  been  examined,  and 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  pages  of 
testimony  have  been  taken.  All  but  three 
appropriation  bills  have  been  marked  up; 
and  now  after  all  of  this  work  has  been 
completed  it  is  proposed,  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  Bow  resolution,  that  the  com- 
mittees redo  all  of  this  work,  I  am  willing 
to  do  it  all  right  and  am  willing  to  begin 
tomorrow,  I  believe  a  rescission  bill  is  in 
order  and  I  will  fully  cooperate  in  the 
effort  to  bring  one  to  the  floor.  But  I 
respectfully  point  out  that  the  most 
effective  way  to  accomplish  the  desired 
objective  is  to  pass  the  Bow  resolution. 

In  1957  a  somewhat  similar  procedure 
was  undertaken.  On  May  12.  1957,  the 
House  adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon 
President  Eisenhower  to  send  up  a  re- 
vised budget.  I  voted  for  that  resolution 
and  I  would  vote  for  a  similar  one  today. 
It  should  not  make  any  difference  who 
is  President,  Tiiis  is  not  politics  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  But  there  are  sev- 
eral substantial  differences  in  the  situa- 
tion which  obtained  in  1957  and  that  of 
today.  In  the  first  place,  the  fiscal  situa- 
tion is  substantially  different. 

The  Government  ended  fiscal  year 
1956  with  a  surplus  of  $1,6  billion,  and  it 
ended  fiscal  year  1957  v.ith  a  surplus  of 
SI. 5  billion.  These  were  Eisenhower  years. 
But  in  fiscal  year  1967,  wiiich  has  just 
ended,  the  Government  wound  up  with 
a  deficit  in  excess  of  $9  billion  and  faces 
a  deficit  of  $29  billion  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  These  are  Johnson  years. 

An.d  in  1937  we  wore  considering  a  pro- 
posed administrative  budget  expendi- 
ture of  S71.3  bilUon  for  fiscal  year  1958. 
Today  we  are  considering  expenditures 
of  S136.5  billion — an  increase  in  proposed 
administrative  expenditures  of  $65. 2  bil- 
lion in  one  decade.  What  a  record. 

And  another  difference  in  the  situa- 
tion is  that  when  the  previous  resolution 
was  before  the  House  it  was  being  con- 
sidered on  March  12,  with  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  year  before  us.  This  was  3 'a 
months  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Appropriation  hearings  were  still  in 
progre.ss.  Today  we  arc  considering  the 
current  resolution  on  October  3.  after 
one-fourth  of  the  fi.scal  year  has  already 
passed,  and  there  is  less  than  3  months 
of  the  current  session  to  run. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  repeat 
that  this  proposal  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  in- 
augurate new  hearings  and  studies,  made 
as  a  resort  to  defeat  the  Bow  proposal,  is 
simply  impractical  at  this  late  day  in 
the  session.  But  I  assure  him  that  I  shall 
certainly  cewperate  and  will  support  his 
every  effort  to  find  places  where  the  pro- 
posed spending  level  can  be  reduced. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  Members 
that  this  is  not  a  grant  of  new  power 
to  the  President.  He  has  exerci.sed  th:s 
power  in  the  past  without  any  challenge 
from  Congress  or  from  its  appropriations 
committees.  It  is  in  my  judgment  a  re- 
sponsible way  for  Congress  to  act,  in 
view  of  the  circumstances  heretofore  re- 
lated. It  is  in  my  judgment  the  only 
practical  way  Congress  can  exercise  any 
control  over  the  spending  level  in  1968. 
The  President  has  made  it  clear  that  he 
intends  to  make  cuts  in  the  level  of 
spending,  but  he  does  not  propose  to  tell 


us  where  those  cuts  will  occiu"  or  ask  for 
the  approval  of  Congress.  He  proposes 
to  make  them  unilaterally  and  they  may 
be  more  or  less  than  the  S5  billion  cut 
proposed  in  the  Bow  resolution.  This  Bow 
resolution  is  in  my  judgment  the  only 
way  that  Congress  can  exercise  any  real 
and  meamngful  control  over  Govern- 
ment spending  in  1968, 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
down  the  previous  question  so  that  we 
can  then  have  a  debate  on  the  merits  of 
the  Bow  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  gentleman  can  get 
me  a  minute  or  two,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  New  York  or  to 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma, 

Mr,  COLMER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  WhittenI. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Missis- 
sippi. Hon.  Bill  Colmer,  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee. 

When  this  matter  was  up  last  week  I 
had  this  to  say — Congressional  Record 
of  September  27,  1967,  pages  26.966- 
2P967 — I  quote: 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Spe.iker.  I  find  myself 
iu  general  agreement  with  tlie  various  state- 
ments that  liave  been  made  as  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation.  My  record  for  voting 
ft  gainst  programs  and  policies  which  has 
brought  our  situation  about  will  compare 
favorably  with  anyone  in  Congress, 

The  question  before  us  is,  What  shall  we 
do  about  it? 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  there  Is 
pending  a  continuing  resolution  to  let  the 
Government  operate  until  all  appropriation 
bills  are  passed  and  signed.  I  know  we  must, 
in  view  of  the  situation,  reduce  these  appro- 
priations in  an  orderly,  Judicious,  and  effec- 
tive manner. 

We  all  agree  that  the  situation  is  serious, 
perhaps  as  much  as  my  friends  on  the  left 
have  snld,  and  certainly  as  much  as  my 
friends  on  the  right  have  said  But  let  us 
review  briefly  the  fact  that  we  all  know  we 
have  the  separation  of  powers  provided  by 
the  Constitution, 

Among  the  tragic  things  I  have  seen  in 
recent  years,  first,  is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  taken  unto  Itself,  apparently  In  many 
instances,  the  right  to  be  the  supreme  de- 
partment— or  so  the  members  act. 

Another  thing  I  have  seen  that  I  deplore 
Is  the  fact  that  the  Congress  has.  in  my 
opirUon.  abdicated  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment more  and  more  power.  We  give  them 
the  right  to  take  actions  unless  we  veto 
them. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  morning  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  took  an  unprece- 
dented action,  to  my  knowledge  for  the  only 
time  in  history.  This  morning  not  only  did 
the  committee  do  as  said  here,  but  more. 

Let  us  see  what  my  friends  on  the  Republi- 
can side  n.'^ked,  and  particularly  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [John 
Byrnes  I,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
know  in  times  past  the  executive  depart- 
ment froze  money  for  veterans'  hospitals  and 
recommended  drastic  cuts  in  school  lunch 
and  school  milk  programs,  which  the  Con- 
gress had  to  restore. 

The  gentleman  quotes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  desiring  the  right  to  give  this 
power  to  the  executive  department,  to  tell  the 
Congress  where  programs  will  be  reduced  or 
eliminated.  Instead  of  Congress  meeting  Its 
responsibility  of  making  such  cuts  and  elim- 
inations. 
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Yes,  the  amendment  offered  by  my  rrlend 
from  Ohio  would  place  a  celling  on  expendi- 
tures and  leave  It  up  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment to  apply  the  entire  reduction  to  the 
school  milk  and  school  lunch  programs,  to 
veterans'  hospitals,  or  veterans'  benetits.  If 
he  saw  fit  to  do  so.  I  trust  he  would  not  do 
that,  but  I  do  know  in  times  p<i6t  his  Bureau 
or  the  Budget  has  recommended  drastic  cutp 
Ip.  manv  of  these  areas. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  gentleman  frorr. 
Ohio  excepts  all  expenditures  of  the  Defense 
De;  artment.  or  up  to  the  amount  of  $72.^ 
billion. 

Mr.  Bow.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Bow.  Just  a  word.  I  do  not  except  the 
funds  of  the  Defense  Department.  I  except 
the  lunds  of  the  military.  There  Is  a  differ- 
ence 

Mr  Whitten.  For  military  purposes.  The 
language  sp*-  .ts  for  itself,  and  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  culling  my  attention  to  It. 
Certainly  I  want  to  be  fair.  Inhere  Is  no  flnpr 
man  In  Congress  than  Fr.^nk  Bow. 

But  the  amendment  does  except  an  area 
where  there  are  many  things  Identified  as 
military  which  certainly  have  no  connection 
With  our  present  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

There  are  many,  many  things  In  the  name 
of  defense,  Mr.  Speaker— and  I  serve  on  that 
subcommittee — that  shuuld  certainly  be  re- 
viewed. In  fact,  I  think  you  could  cut  %h 
billion  without  stopping  the  flow  of  a  single 
weapon  of  war  or  affecting  the  war.  I  .speak 
for  myself  only  on  that.  But  here  Is  what  I 
come  to.  The  measure  before  us  Is  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  permitting  the  run- 
nine  of  the  Government  for  30  days  as  pres- 
ently operating.  Prior  to  Its  adoption,  as  I 
understand  It,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  or 
someone  will  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
resolution  to  the  committee. 

The  committee  took  another  action  this 
mornlne.  and  that  Is  what  I  w;int  to  talk 
to  you  about  briefly.  You  heard  the  discus- 
sions of  the  first  part  of  this  action  taken  by 
the  committee,  as  I  say,  for  the  flrst  time 
since  1943,  since  I  have  been  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  think  for  the  flrst  time  In  his- 
tory, the  committee,  by  a  rollcall  vote,  pro- 
vided as  follows: 

•The  committee  will  carefully  review  the 
appropriation  action  of  the  session  and  de- 
termine whether  or  not.  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment, to  recommend  reclsions  of  appropria- 
tions previously  made,  giving  consideration 
to  the  latest  revenue  outlook  and  other  eco- 
nomic factors  at  that  time." 

What  It  means  Is  that  the  committee  has 
pone  on  record  as  going  over  these  Items, 
Item  by  item,  as  determined  by  the  Congress, 
and  to  tell  the  Congress  what  to  do  In  the 
exercise  of  Its  responsibility  and  in  the  dis- 
charge or  the  carrying  out  of  Its  Jurisdiction. 
I  have  been  assured  that  reductions  will  be 
made. 

I  say  to  you  a  motion  to  recommit,  If  car- 
ried, would  undo  this  specific  action  that 
your  committee  has  had  the  nerve  to  do  by 
a  united  vote  on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  that 
Is,  commit  luelf  to  action. 

Do  not  be  caught  sending  It  back  there 
You  are  undoing  that  resolution  adopted 
bv  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  other  side  of  the  matter  Is.  If  you  ac- 
cept the  motion  to  recommit,  you  .are  doing 
so  at  the  instance  of  Members  who  voted 
agaln.st  that  commitment.  You  are  doing  so 
at  the  instance  of  Members  who  said.  "Let 
US  turn  over  to  President  Johnson  the  right 
to  withhold  funds  from  any  program  that 
he  may  see  fit."  instead  of  the  Congress 
redvicinst  funds. 

Now,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  make  the 
pr.jblems  any  heavier  on  any  President,  but 
It  Is  a  responsibility  that  few  Presidents 
would  want  even  though  the  Secretary  or 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  seems 
to    have    advocated    It,    according    to    Mr. 


Byrnes.  I  say  to  you  jxjlltlcally  you  can 
understand  that  some  of  our  friends  might 
like  a  President  of  the  opposite  party  to 
have  to  lay  his  finger  as  to  where  the  cuts 
would  be.  That  Is  understandable.  I  would 
welcome  such  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress, but  I  cannot  understand  a  Congress 
abdicating  to  the  President  the  right  to 
cut  where  he  wanted  to.  I  tell  you  that  in 
recent  years  when  the  executive  depart- 
ment and  the  Judiciary  have  been  usurping 
the  rights  of  the  Congress  and  when  on 
occasion  my  own  committee,  may  I  say.  in  my 
Judgment,  has  not  always  lived  up  as  much 
as  I  thought  they  should  to  their  responsi- 
bility, I  felt  perhaps  such  action  should  be 
taken,  but  here,  where  we  have  taken  action 
and  acted  In  good  faith  and  have  ourselves 
adopted  a  resolution  and  announced  to  the 
world  that  we  are  going  to  meet  and  con- 
sider these  Items  with  the  intention  to  make 
cuts  as  the  Congress  determines  as  provided 
by  the  Constitution.  I  say  do  not  send  this 
resolution  back  and  undo  the  most  forward 
step  that  has  been  taken  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  since  I  have  been  In  Con- 
gress. 

I  agree  with  how  serious  the  matter  is. 
We  have  taken  a  step  toward  correcting  it 
In  the  proper  way.  Let  us  hold  onto  It.  I 
assure  you  that  whether  you  let  conditions 
continue  for  the  30-day  period  as  provided 
by  the  conunittee  resolution  or  send  It  back 
to  the  committee,  I  expect  within  the  com- 
mittee to  move  that  the  House  reduce  ap- 
propriations in  line  with  the  fiscal  situation 
with  which  we  are  faced      •   •   • 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  have  here  is  a 
request  that  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment be  permitted  to  operate  for  10 
more  days  while  we  work  out  a  solu- 
tion. 

May  I  say  I  have  not  been  idle  since 
last  week.  I  have  here  a  proposal  which 
I  have  made  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  Democratic  caucus 
which  would  provide  that  Federal  spend- 
ing by  each  department  and  agency  of 
Government,  except  for  military  expend- 
itures of  the  Department  of  Defense 
directly  related  to  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia,  including  pay  of  all  mili- 
tary personnel,  the  payment  of  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  social  security, 
veterans,  medicare  and  old-age  assist- 
ance payments,  as  well  as  payment  of 
officials  and  other  personnel,  the  exact 
number  of  which  is  fixed  by  law,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968.  shall  not  exceed  95  per- 
cent of  the  amount  expended  during 
fi.scal  year  1967.  and  further  that,  insofar 
as  practical,  each  department  and 
agency  shall  absorb  such  reduction  by 
not  filling  vacancies.  Efforts  to  meet  such 
reduction  of  expenditures  by  stretching 
out  the  time  schedule  on  performance 
and  payment  on  contracts  should  be 
made  so  as  not  to  eliminate  new  con- 
struction starts. 

In  the  event  this  10-day  resolution 
Is  adopted,  I  shall  press  for  such  a  course 
of  action. 

As  the  debate  has  shown  here  today, 
if  the  Bow  resolution  were  to  be  adopted, 
the  Congress  would  be  inviting,  In  fact 
requiring,  the  President  to  cut  appropri- 
ations where  he  pleases,  and  It  is  to  be 
anticipated  that  his  cuts  will  be  in  line 
with  his  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress last  year  when  the  President  rec- 
ommended drastic  cuts  In  funds  for 
school  lunch,  school  milk,  soil  conserva- 
tion, flood  control,  water  and  sewage 
loans,  and  many  other  necessary  pro- 
grams, funds  which  we  had  to  restore. 


and,  if  the  Bow  amendment  is  not 
adopted  and  Congress  itself  does  not  act, 
but  retains  appropriations  as  already 
provided  by  both  Senate  and  House, 
either  irdividually  or  jointly,  the  Presi- 
dent has  announced  that  he  will  with- 
hold appropriations  from  such  programs 
as  he  sees  fit,  on  his  own  initiative. 

In  such  case,  doubtless  he  would  cut 
these  same  programs  which  mean  so 
much  to  our  people  and  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  country.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  he  will  not  cut  foreign  aid  or 
other  programs  in  which  he  believes,  in 
other  words  his  "butter"  programs. 

Thus,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress act  to  retain  its  jurisdiction  and 
re.sponsibility  under  the  Constitution, 
and  by  requiring  a  little  belt  tightening 
on  everybody's  part,  retain  tiie  projects 
and  programs  piovided  by  the  Congress. 

We  need  this  10  days'  time  to  bring  this 
about. 

Ayain  I  subscribe  to  the  remarks  of 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  yentleman 
from  Mississippi,  Bill  Colmer,  and  shall 
vote  for  this  10-day  extension  and  assure 
you  of  my  efforts  at  getting  congressional 
action  in  view  of  our  serious  financial 
situation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Byrnes!. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it.  We 
are  approaching  what  may  be  the  most 
important  .single  vote  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. The  Nation  faces  a  fiscal  crisis. 
This  vote  will  separate  the  men  from  the 
boys.  It  will  separate  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  do  something  about  lacing  up  to 
that  crisis  and  those  who  want  to  con- 
tinue to  drift.  Let  me  point  out  that  every 
day  we  drift  the  situation  becomes  more 
acute.  A  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  is 
already  history.  It  cannot  be  retrieved, 
and  we  are  still  facing  the  potential  of 
a  $29  billion  deficit. 

I  know  Members  like  to  talk  about 
economy  in  Government  and  the  dangers 
of  Federal  deficits  and  tcrcam  about  high 
Interest  rates,  tight  money,  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  living.  Yes.  Members  like  to 
make  speeches  about  the  problems  of  the 
poor,  those  on  fixed  incomes,  those  liv- 
ing on  social  security,  and  about  the  need 
for  housing  and  jobs. 

Well,  the  vote  this  afternoon  will 
separate  those  who  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  these  problems  and  those 
who  just  want  to  make  speeches  about 
them.  Those  who  want  to  make  matters 
worse,  yes,  to  drift  and  continue  to  drift 
and  who  just  want  to  continue  to  make 
speeches  will  vot€  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution  before  us.  A  vote 
for  the  previous  question  is  a  vote  to 
prevent  this  House  from  working  its  will 
on  establishing  a  spending  ceiling.  It  Is  a 
vote  to  do  nothing  abo'Jt  the  deficit  ex- 
cept to  hope  and  pray  that  maybe  it  will 
go  aw-ay.  It  is  just  that  simple.  The  ques- 
tion before  us,  the  issue,  is  are  we  going 
to  seize  this  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  deficit  that  faces  us  and 
the  consequences  of  such  a  deficit  in 
terms  of  Increasing  cost  of  living,  tight 
money,  high  interest  rates,  and  a  worsen- 
ing balance  of  payments. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  friends  on  the 
Democrat   side   that   these   dire   conse- 
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quences  are  not  ghosts  under  the  bed; 
they  are  not  some  figment  of  my  Imagi- 
nation. They  are  consequences  that  were 
outlined  to  you;  yes.  and  to  me  and  to 
the  country.  The  most  recent  detailed 
outline  was  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  September  21  when  he  spoke 
before  the  National  Press  Club.  I  referred 
to  the  consequences  outlined  by  the  Sec- 
retary when  I  spoke  on  this  matter  last 
week.  The  consequences  have  been  out- 
lined by  the  President  and  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  Federal 
Reser\e  Board  and  by  eminent  business 
leaders,  economists,  industrialists,  bank- 
ers, and  financial  leaders. 

I  am  not  very  impressed,  frankly,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  the  American  people 
will  be  impressed  by  the  excuses  being 
offered  today  by  the  Democrat  m.embers 
who  oppose  this  effort  to  cut  back  and 
put  a  lid  on  Government  expenditures. 
They  are  offered,  Interestingly  enough, 
by  those  who  talk  the  loudest  about  In- 
creasing costs  of  living  and  constantly 
express  concern  about  :he  poor  and  about 
tight  money  and  about  high  Interest 
rates.  But  when  the  time  for  action 
comes,  they  are  opposed  to  putting  a  lid 
on  Government  expenditures  and  halting 
the  rise  in  iiiterest  rates  and  hving  costs 
that  fall  heaviest  on  the  poor. 

The  thing  that  disturbs  nie  more  than 
anything  is  that  this  .seems  to  be  becom- 
ing a  partisan  issue  as  we  now  try  to  do 
something  about  the  fiscal  crisis  facing 
the  Nation.  It  was  not  a  partisan  issue 
in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
during  the  last  seveial  weeks  when  we 
have  had  appearing  before  u^j  these  fi- 
nancial experts  who  told  us  about  the 
problem  of  this  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not  a  partisan  Issue 
when  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  others,  were  telling  the  administra- 
tion that  they  should  come  up  to  us 
with  some  table  of  cuts:  that  they  should 
establish  some  cuts;  and  oh.  yes.  where 
they  were  going  to  do  it. 

Well,  if  it  Is  going  to  become  partisan, 
well  and  good. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  the  remaining  2  minutes  on 
this  side  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ByrnesI, 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Let  us 
take  it  to  the  American  people.  The 
American  people  want  a  cut  in  expendi- 
tures. The  American  people  want  the  ex- 
penditure explosion  brought  under  con- 
trol. They  want  the  deficit  cut.  They  are 
not  going  to  be  vei?  concerned  about  who 
does  it — about  v.hether  it  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  They  want  it  down  and  those  who 
vote  In  oppo.sition  to  establishing  an  ex- 
penditure ceiling  are  turning  downi  one 
opportunity  to  do  It. 

Democrat  spokesmen  can  argue  all 
they  want  that  it  is  the  Congress  that 
should  do  the  cutting.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  the  Democrats  who  have 
control  of  this  Congress.  They  had  con- 
trol In  1965  and  1966  when  the  ground- 
work was  laid  for  the  expenditure  ex- 
plosion and  the  current  crisis.  They  have 
not  only  failed  to  bring  the  explosion 
under  control,  they  are  responsible  for 


letting  the  expenditures  get  out  of  con- 
trol. They  are  still  doing  nothing  about 
it.  Their  only  response  to  the  crisis 
which  they  have  created  is  to  oppose 
efforts  to  put  a  lid  on  spending. 

This  crisis  is  not  something  that  has 
come  upon  us  by  surprise.  Some  of  us 
raised  the  caution  signal  over  a  year  ago. 
I  pointed  out  in  remarks  yesteroay  that 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Meaiis  Committee  predicted  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fiscal  crisis  in  reports  filed 
in  September  1966  on  the  tax  adjustment 
act,  in  June  1966  on  the  debt  ceiling,  in 
September  1966  on  legislation  to  suspend 
the  investment  credit,  in  February  1967 
and  in  June  1967  on  the  debt  ceiling. 

Those  who  now  talk  about  making  a 
review  of  appropriation  bills  should  have 
Imown  of  the  crisis  and  the  need  for  a 
greater  control  over  expenditures.  As 
early  as  this  spring  when  it  was  perfect- 
ly clear  that  rather  than  the  .?8  billion 
deficit  projected  by  the  President  in 
January,  we  were  facing  a  potential  $29 
billion  deficit.  These  people  heard  the 
President  s  tax  message  of  August  3  but 
they  still  did  nothina:  about  it.  Now  at 
this  late  date  they  oppose  a  spending 
ceiling  and  they  tell  us,  "E>on"t  make  the 
President  do  it:  let  us  do  it," 

Let  me  say  to  you  who  have  control 
over  the  Congress  and  who  now  oppose 
our  efforts  to  bring  spending  under  con- 
trol, "You  have  abeady  failed.  You  are 
already  too  late." 

Why  should  not  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  called  upon  to  put  a 
ceiling  upon  his  spending  plans,  bringing 
the  total  down  from  the  $136  billion  set 
in  the  budget  to  S131  billion?  Let  me  ask 
you  gentlemen:  Who  established  this  $136 
billion  figure?  Was  it  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States?  No,  it  was  the  President 
of  the  United  States  who  established 
that  figure,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  cut  It  back. 

We  hear  the  argument  that  this  would 
represent  an  Item  veto,  that  we  are  giv- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States 
authority  that  should  be  reserved  to  the 
Congress.  Let  me  point  out  to  you  the 
fact  that  today  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  the  lt«m  veto  authority 
in  terms  of  whether  he  spends  money  or 
not,  and  everyone  of  you  gentlemen  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  knows 
it.  You  send  to  him  an  appropriation  bill 
or  obligational  authority  and  he  deter- 
mines whether  he  Is  going  to  si^end  all 
the  money,  part  of  the  money,  or  none 
at  all.  and  for  what.  He  can  make  the  de- 
termination as  to  whether  to  expend 
some  of  it  or  to  expend  none  of  it.  You 
know  that  is  the  case.  You  know  that 
he  already  has  discretlonarj,'  authority. 
In  fact  he  has  told  us  he  Is  going  to  cut 
the  sum  of  $2  billion.  He  will  cut  it  where 
he  wants  to  cut  it  and.  further,  he  has 
all  of  the  authority  in  the  world  to  do  so, 
authority  which  we  provided  in  the  past 

The  Bow  amendment  will  take  away 
some  of  this  authority.  It  would  say  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  "You 
can  only  expend  $131  billion  and  not  $136 
billion."  In  fact,  unless  we  impo.se  a  ceil- 
ing he  can  spend  more  than  $136  billion. 
he  can  spend  more  than  the  $144  billion. 
Yes,  this  may  well  be  the  most  impor- 
Unt  vote  of  this  session  of  Congress.  To 


be  decided  by  this  vote  Is  whether  or  not 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  face  up 
to  the  opportunity  to  do  something  about 
the  dangerous  deficit  facing  us.  I  would 
warn  that  you  turn  it  down  at  your  peril. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  MahonL 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at 
a  crucial  moment  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ByrnesI  has  deplored  politics  and  said 
that  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  But.  last 
week.  100  Percent  of  the  minority  Mem- 
bers present  voted  for  the  motion  to  re- 
commit the  continuing  resolution.  It 
seems  strange,  miless  partisanship  was 
a  motivating  factor,  that  there  was  such 
unanimity.  This  should  not  be  a  partisan 
issue  but  the  minority  has  made  it  a 
partisan  Issue.  The  minority  is  trying  to 
build  an  image. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  best  hope  of  this  Na- 
tion is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
And.  he  who  would  destroy  the  Congress, 
its  prerogatives  and  its  powers,  is  work- 
ing contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  this 
country  and  contrary  to  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  our  land. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  seek- 
ing to  abdicate  authority  of  the  Congress. 
Countries  have  gone  down  the  drain  in 
years  past  when  eloquent  speeches  were 
being  made,  and  legislative  bodies  were 
weakened  and  destroyed.  And  the  speak- 
ers were  being  cheered,  as  was  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  today.  But  I  say  this 
is  a  moment  to  determine  that  we  shall 
retain  the  power  of  the  purse  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House,  it  seems  clear. 
will  cut  appropriation  requests  for  fiscal 
year  1968  at  this  session  by  $5  billion  or 
more — $5  billion  or  more.  We  have  al- 
ready cut  $3.8  billion,  a  very  substantial 
sum.  We  can  do  more.  I  propose  that  we 
set  as  our  goal  a  cut  of  $6  billion. 

I  have  already  arranged,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  for 
the  subcommittees  to  conduct  hearings, 
and  they  have  begtm  seeking  further 
ways  to  reduce  appropriations  and  ex- 
penditures in  the  four  appropriation  bills 
w^hich  have  already  become  the  law.  They 
are  Legislative,  Treasurv'-Post  Office.  In- 
terior, and  Defense. 

It  is  my  hope  that  a  reclsion  bill  can 
be  brought  to  the  House  next  week  in 
one  or  more  of  these  appropriations,  and 
Congress  can  work  Its  will  and  retain  Its 
power  over  the  purse. 

Just  today,  in  a  conference  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  at  long  last 
we  have  agreed  on  the  $13  billion  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill,  and  the  con- 
ference report  will  be  filed  tonight.  If 
the  Hou.se  feels  that  the  amounts  agreed 
to  are  excessive,  the  conference  report  is 
subject  to  recommittal.  Even  when  it  is 
enacted  into  law.  efforts  to  rescind 
moneys  made  available  can  be  considered. 

Members  of  subcommittees  handling 
other  bills  than  those  which  have  al- 
ready passed  are  confronted  with  con- 
ferences or  plans  for  conferences  with 
the  Senate  on  the  remaining  eight  bills, 
such  as  independent  offices,  public  works, 
and  so  forth,  which  have  gone  to  the 
Senate.  We  will  conduct,  however,  while 
we  await  a  settlement  In  conference,  ex- 
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ploratoo'  hearings  to  seek  further  re- 
ductions in  these  eight  bills.  Of  course, 
nothing  final  can  be  done  until  the  prin- 
cipal appropriation  bills  have  been  set- 
tled and  enacted  into  law.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  one  for  $13  billion  should  be  set- 
tled this  week  and  several  others  should 
be  settled  during  the  month  of  October. 

Three  bills  have  not  been  considered 
by  the  Congress  because  of  lack  of  re- 
quired annual  authorization.  We  can  and 
will  make  sharp  cuts  in  these  bills  when 
they  come  before  us.  The  cuts  will  be 
sharp  if  the  Members  will  sustain  us. 

In  seeking  to  achieve  further  reduc- 
tions in  appropriations  and  expenditures, 
we  are  considering — and  we  began  con- 
sidering last  week: 

First,  the  reclsion  approach  which  I 
have  just  discussed,  to  some  extent. 

Second,  a  more  2;eneratlzed  approach 
such  as  an  across-the-board  cut  in  per- 
-sonnel,  a  limitation  on  each  agency  on 
funds  available  for  appropriations, 
and  or  funds  available  for  expenditures. 

The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  am 
determined  to  press — and  I  am  pressing 
for  further  reductions  in  appropriations 
and  spending  above  the  S5  billion  ap- 
propriation cuts  already  anticipated. 
And  I  shall  do,  along  with  those  who 
share  these  views,  everything  in  my 
power  toward  the  attainment  of  these 
ends. 

Of  course,  I  must  work  through  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  must  work 
through  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  that  this  Con- 
gress wage  a  sustained,  unrelenting;,  and 
determined  effort  extending  to  the  final 
adjournment  of  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress to  cut  appropriations  and  spending 
and  authorizations. 

If  you  believe  In  that  philosophy,  vote 
with  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Colmer]  on  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMO>rDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  it  has  been  my 
impression,  talking  to  several  of  the  sub- 
committee chairmen  on  appropriations, 
that  they  intended  to  look  not  only  at 
the  current  appropriation  bills  but  also 
at  the  carryover,  obligational  authority 
which  was  estimated  a  little  bit  ago  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
iMr.  JoN.ASl  at  S125  billion. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
said  it  was  his  view  that  there  was  no 
power  whatsoever  in  the  Congress  to  do 
anything  at)out  this  whole  carryover  ob- 
ligational authority.  Is  that  the  under- 
standing of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations? 

Mr.  MAHON.  To  the  extent  that  trust 
funds  are  involved,  we  have  some  limita- 
tions. But  funds  generally  will  be  sub- 
ject to  reclsion  If  the  Congress  desires  to 
take  such  action.  Carryover  fimds  will 
be  considered  in  our  study  of  reductions 


that  can  be  made  through  the  recision  or 
limiting  process.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Do  I  understand 
then  that  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee will  bring  to  the  floor  next  week  at 
lea.?t  one  recision  bill  so  that  Members 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  put  up  or 
shut  up? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  is  the  plan  I  have 
proposed.  I  shall  undertake  to  follow 
through  on  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  like  to  clear  up 
a  misunderstanding  in  the  mind  of  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
who  understands  that  we  had  no  power 
at  all  over  these  unexpended  funds,  ex- 
cept our  control  of  that  limited  and  spe- 
cifically mentioned,  we  do  have  recision 
power  on  part  of  those  funds. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
very  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  delighted  to  hear  the  state- 
ment he  has  made  here  today  as  to  what 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will  do 
in  the  next  few  days.  I  doubt  very  much 
that  the  gentleman  would  have  made 
that  statement  had  it  not  been  for  the 
amendment  which  was  offered  last  week. 
It  has  now  gotten  to  the  point  where  the 
committee  chairmen  and  the  committee 
realize  that  something  must  be  done.  So 
I  think  we  have  made  some  real  progress 
by  offering  the  amendment.  In  view  of 
what  the  gentleman  has  said,  I  cannot 
see  why  he  should  oppose  the  right  of 
the  House  to  pass  on  the  Bow  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Bow  amendment 
would  assign  to  the  President  complete 
authority  as  to  where  to  make  reduc- 
tions in  spending  and  shifts  in  spending 
and.  therefore,  of  course  I  could  not  vote 
for  the  Bow  amendment. 

I  think  the  Congress  ought  to  dis- 
charge its  responsibility,  as  difficult  as 
it  may  be  at  times. 

KIGHT   OF  THE   PRESIDENT   TO    WITHHOLD    APPRO- 
PRIATED   FUNDS    FROM     EXPENDITURE 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  and  again  to- 
day, there  has  been  some  debate  about 
the  matter  of  appropriated  funds  being 
withheld  by  the  President  from  expendi- 
ture. This  is  at  all  times  an  important 
question  and  we  should  keep  before  us 
the  law  on  the  matter.  Thus  I  think  it 
would  be  useful  to  reprint  at  this  point 
from  my  remarks  at  page  26960,  of  the 
Record  of  last  Wednesday  when  we  first 
debated  the  October  continuing  resolu- 
tion : 

Right  of  the  President  To  Withhold  Ap- 
propriated Funds  From  Expenditure 

A  further  matter  which  may  be  trouble- 
some and  which  should  be  considered  U 
that  of  the  right  of  the  President  to  with- 
hold the  spending  of  funds  which  have  been 
made  available  by  the  Congress. 

As  a  general  proposition,  there  has  been 


and  there  is  in  my  opinion  the  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  that  when  Congress  ap- 
propriates money  for  Federal  programs  of 
one  kind  or  another.  It  Is  the  responsibility 
and  duty  of  the  Executive,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Congress  and 
proceed  with  the  programs  and  expenditures 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Congress. 

However,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
stated  that  the  President  has  complete  au- 
thority to  withhold  funds  which  are  appro- 
priated and  made  available  to  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

And  he  cites  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  In  many  Instances — and  all  Presidents 
have  in  so.me  Instances — failed  to  expend,  for 
the  programs  appropriated  for,  funds  made 
available  by  the  Congress. 

Now,  wherein  d.jes  the  President  have  the 
authority  not  to  expend  funds  for  the  pro- 
grams which  Congress  authorizes  and  ap- 
propriates for?  I  would  like  to  turn  to  an 
act  which  was  approved  by  the  Congress  in 
1950.  It  is  the  antideficlency  law,  and  It  gives 
the  President  some  authority  to  withhold 
expenditures,  but  it  does  not  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  item  veto.  We  have  always  taken 
the  position  that  no  President  has  the  right 
to  exercise  the  item  veto,  this  would  give 
the  President  authority  over  the  Congress 
which  would  be  Intolerable,  and  utterly  un- 
acceptable. So  what  did  the  Congress  do  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  late  John  Taber, 
former  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  oth- 
ers? The  committee  and  the  Congress  im- 
proved the  antideficiency  bill  by  tightening 
It  up;  by  putting  some  teeth  In  it;  by  gener- 
ally Improving  It.  I  will  read  from  the  antl- 
deflciency  law  the  following— 31  U.S.C.  665: 

"In  apportioning  any  appropriations,  re- 
serves may  be  established  to  provide  for 
contingencies,  or  to  effect  savings  whenever 
savings  are  made  possible  by  or  through 
changes  in  requirements — " 

In  other  words,  the  law  says  that  the 
President  can  withhold  expenditures  and 
effect  savings — and  we  certainly  do  not  op- 
pose savings — whenever  savings  are  made 
possible  by  or  through  changes  In  require- 
ments. And  there  are  at  times  changes  in 
requirements — 
"greater  efflclency  of  operation." 

IX  he  can  make  savings  by  a  greater  ef- 
ficiency of  operations — 

"or  other  developments  subsequent  to  the 
date  on  which  such  appropriation  was  made 
available." 

Now,  that  is  the  law,  but  that  does  not 
give  the  President  item  veto  or  Indiscrimi- 
nate authority  to  withhold  the  expenditure 
of  funds  for  programs  which  have  been  au- 
thorized and  funded  by  the  Congress. 

The  trouble  with  the  so-called  Bow 
amendment  which  was  offered  earlier  is  that 
It  provides  complete  and  total  authority  for 
the  President  to  eliminate  any  and  all  pro- 
grams regardless  of  the  provision  in  the  anti- 
deficiency  law  which  •   •   •. 

unexpended  carryovers 

Mr.  Speaker,  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  unexpended  carryover  balances  of 
previously  appropriated  funds  that  are 
available  to  the  executive  bi-anch.  Large 
amounts  are  involved,  but  there  a:e 
explanations. 

The  budget  for  1968  shows  an  esti- 
mated total  of  $1J5  6  billion  carried  for- 
ward into  fiscal  year  1968  on  July  1,  13^7. 
from  prior  years  funds.  That  was  the 
estimate  in  the  January  budget. 

But  of  this  amount.  $75  3  billion  re-^- 
resents  obligated  funds  not  yet  pad  'lut. 
Generally  speaking,  this  means  that  le- 
gally binding  documents  exist  calling  for 
an  ultimate  cash  payment.  For  example 
some  So3.4  billion  of  this  is  in  defense 
and  represents  such  things  as  ships,  air- 
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craft,  and  missile  contruction  for  which 
we  fully  fund  when  the  appropriation  is 
first  made,  knowing  that  deliveries  may 
not  occur  for  2.  3,  or  even  5  years. 

Unobligated  funds  totalled  an  esti- 
mated $50.3  billion  as  of  Jtily  1.  1967. 
These  represent  funds  made  available  for 
authorized  programs,  in  many  cases  com- 
mitted but  not  yet  at  the  point  of  obliga- 
tion in  the  technical  legal  sense.  For 
example,  $14.1  billion  is  for  defense, 
again  representing  largely  ship,  aii'craft, 
and  missile  programs;  $9.4  billion  repre- 
sents callable  capital  and  standby  ar- 
rangements for  various  international 
banks  and  the  Monetary  Fund;  about 
S5.0  billion  represents  funds  available  to 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion for  mortgage  market  functions; 
some  $5.3  billion  represents  funds  avail- 
able for  housing,  urban  renewal,  and 
open  space  programs  and  the  flood 
indemnity  insurance  fund.   And  so  on. 

Unexpended  cari-jovers  have  been 
growing  in  size  over  the  years,  but  can-y- 
overs  arc  nothing  new  to  Federal  budgets. 
We  have  always  had  them.  The  $125.6 
billion  estimated  carryover  on  July  1. 
1967,  to  which  I  referred  is  equivalent  to 
about  92  percent  of  the  $135  billion  ad- 
ministrative budget  expenditures  esti- 
mated for  fiscal  1968  in  the  original 
budget  last  Januai-y.  Looking  back  10 
years  ago  to  the  fiscal  1958  budget,  that 
budget  estimated  the  unexpended  carry- 
over balances  on  July  1,  1957,  at  $69.9 
billion,  of  which  S40.2  billion  was  obli- 
gated and  $29.7  v.a.s  unobligated,  a  total 
equivalent  to  some  98  percent  oi  the  $71.8 
billion  administrative  budget  estimate  of 
expenditures  for  that  year. 

A  special  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  back  in  1957 — 
House  Report  216,  March  21,  1957— had 
occasion  to  study  the  matter  of  carryover 
balances  and  had  this  to  say: 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
President  in  his  recent  budget  message  urged 
the  Congress  to  give  further  consideration  to 
pending  legislation  to  place  appropriations 
on  the  accrued  expenditure  basis,  the  booklet 
entitled,  "The  Federal  Budget  (1958)  In 
Brief,"  recently  issued  by  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  contains  the  loUowlng  sig- 
nificant statement: 

"Because  obligational  authority  foreruns 
expenditures,  it  Is  necessary  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  the  amount  of  new  authority  voted 
for  Government  agencies  In  order  to  keep 
expenditures  within  receipts.  If  In  any  year 
the  Government  obligates  itself  to  pay  more 
money  than  it  Is  receiving.  It  Is  coLirtlng 
future  deficits." 

Carryover  balances  are  pocketed  in  hun- 
dreds of  separate  appropriation  and  other 
accounts  on  the  books  of  the  departments. 
They  are  shown  In  detail  throughout  the 
budget.  They  vary  in  size  from  relatively  In- 
significant amounts  to  billions  of  dollars. 
Regardless  of  size,  determination  of  amounts 
of  new  obligating  requests  to  be  allowed  re- 
quires concurrent  consideration  of  the  carry- 
over in  those  programs  where  advance  financ- 
ing is  necessary.  That  Is  the  general  pro- 
cedure now  followed  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  In  some  instances  only  the 
unobligated  portion  is  a  pertinent  factor. 
while  In  others  the  obligated  portion  Is  of 
equal  importance  In  the  determination.  Such 
balances  should  be  held  to  the  absolute  mini- 
mum, consistent  with  the  varied  needs  of  the 
Individual  program  to  which  applicable.  But 
so  long  as  the  scale  of  Federal  programs  re- 
mains of  the  present  general  magnitude 
carryover  balances  will  continue  to  exist  In 
terms  of  billions  and  billions  of  dollars. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  might  be  illuminating 
to  insert  a  breakout  showing  the  main 
items  comprising  the  $50.3  billion  of  un- 
obligated balances  estimated  at  July  1, 
1967.  especially  since  the  figure  has  been 
alluded  to  a  number  of  times  in  recent 
debate.  I  include  such  a  table : 
Principal  areas  of  estimated  unobligated 
balances  of  obligational  authority,  start  of 
fiscal  year  196S  (page  51,  budget  for  1968) 

Funds      appropriated 

to  the  President---     $9.  379,  000,  000 

Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  (callable 
capital)    - 611,760,000 

International  Monetary 
Fund  (standby  arrange- 
ment)            2,000,000,000 

World        Bank         (callable 

capital)     5.715,000,000 

Asian     Development     Bank 

(callable  capital) 8100.000.000 

Department  of  De- 
fense—Military     --     14,073,000,000 

Procurement   of   equipment 

and  missiles.  Army 1.277.766.000 

Procurement  of  aircraft  and 

missiles,     Navy 941,756,000 

Shipbuilding  and  conver- 
sion.   Navy 2,571,408,000 

Aircraft    procurement,    Air 

Force    2,501,237,000 

Other      procurement,      Air 

Force -.. 500,503,000 

RDT&E,     Army 229,665,000 

FIDT&E.    Navy 333.185,000 

RDT&E.  Air  Porce.- .-  447,135,000 

Military       construction, 

Army    --"-. - 413,832,000 

Military      construction. 

Navy — -  293,328,000 

Military    construction.    Air 

Force   —  -  270,448,000 

Department  of  Hous- 
ing .ind  Urban 
Development 10,340.000,000 

Urban  renewal  programs 1,987,000,000 

Low-rent   public   housing..  309,457,000 

College    housing 787,365.000 

Open    space 161.113.000 

Public    facility    loans 293,922.000 

Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  (special  mar- 
ket   ops.) 2.426.000,000 

Special  assistance  func- 
tions      2,561,581.000 

Flood  Indemnity  Insurance 

fund     500,000,000 

FHA    -- 973,000,000 

Other       independent 

agencies    9,335,000.000 

Export-Import    Bank 879,925,000 

Federal    Deposit    Insurance 

Corporation   .- 3,000,000,000 

Federal  S  &  L  Insurance 
Corporation --       2,446,246.000 

Small  Business  Administra- 
tion— loan  fimd 560.223,000 

Small  Business  Administra- 
tion— Disaster  loan  fund  181,683.000 

TVA    1,050.694,000 


Total,  these  4  groups.  »  43, 127,  000,  000 

'  Out  of  a  total  of  $50,368,000,000  shown 
in  the  budget  table  on  page  51. 

FEDERAL    CIVILIAN    PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Speaker,  reference  has  been  made 
today  to  the  large  increase  in  the  ntimber 
of  Federal  employees  during  the  past 
year.  It  has  been  intimated  that  this  is 
a  fertile  area  for  reduction  in  Govern- 
ment expenditures. 


Certainly  Federal  payroll  costs  for 
civilian  employment  add  up  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  budget — some  $20.5  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1967.  It  will  be  more  in 
fiscal  year  1968  especially  if  the  Congress 
agrees  to  or  even  increases  the  pay  raise 
provisions  in  the  President's  budget  pro- 
posals still  tmder  consideration. 

The  following  figures  indicate  the 
areas  of  growth  in  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployment in  fiscal  year  1967.  They  indi- 
cate which  Departments  and  agencies 
have  expanded  to  handle  new  and  en- 
larged Federal  responsibilities. 

FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT  IN  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH  AGENCIES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1967 


increase 
June  1966    June  1%7         ot 

decrease 


Totil 2.738,047    2.980.159    -H242.U2 

Department  ol  Defense...    1.138.191    1,302.665    -1-164.474 
Total,  excluding 
Department  ol 
Defense. 1,599.856    1,677.494      +77.638 

Executive  departments 
(except  Defense): 

Agricullute 118,585       121,871        +3,286 

Commercei 39,873        38,193       -1,680 

Klealtn,  Education,  and 

Welfare 99,810       105.600        +5,790 

Housing  and  UriMn 

Development 14.465         14,757           +292 

Interior' 74,985         76.770        +1,785 

Justice 33,733         34,052           +319 

Labor  10,045         10,295           +250 

Post  Office 675.423       716.603      +41,180 

Slate 42,649         47,415        +4,765 

Transportation! 58,325      +58,325 

Treasury!     ..     91,365         89.496        -1.869 

Major  independent  *tl 

agencies:  f 
Federal  Aviation 

Agency" 43,514    —43,514 

General  Services  Ad- 
ministration   38,175         39,891        H-1.716 

NationsI  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Admin- 
istration.   35,708         35,860           +152 

Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration   170,228        173,474        +3,246 

All  other  agencies  2 111,298       114,892       -i-j.594 

'  Agencies  involved  in  new! Department  ot  Transportation 
transfers. 

•■  Including  General  Accounting  Office  and  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Source:  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  ol  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures 

These  employees  are  engaged  in  car- 
rying out  the  many  functions  of  Govern- 
ment, including  of  course  the  many  new 
programs  created  by  Congress  in  recent 
years. 

Between  June  1966  and  June  1967, 
there  was  a  total  increase  of  242,112 
Federal  civilian  employees  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  A  total  of  164.474  of  the  in- 
crease was  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  Bow  amendment  exempts 
virtually  all  of  the  Defense  Department 
from  its  provisions. 

Further,  41,180  of  these  employees 
have  been  added  to  handle  the  ever  in- 
creasing mail  volume  of  the  Post  OfiBce 
Department. 

Nearly  5,800  of  this  increase  is  related 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  As  a  result  of  broad  public 
demand,  the  Congress  has  authorized 
many  new  health  programs  and  Con- 
gress has  continued  to  increase  ftmds  for 
research  and  many  other  programs.  It 
takes  people  to  administer  and  operate 
programs. 

Some  3.200  people  were  added  to  han- 
dle veterans  benefits  and  ser\-ices  last 
year.  In  addition,  3,286  employees  were 
added  to  handle  various  programs  of  the 
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Department  of  Agriculture,  such  as  meat 
and  produce  Inspection,  school  lunch 
and  milk  programs,  and  other  programs 
essential  to  the  health  of  our  growing 
population. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  this  also  to  try  to 
clarify  the  record,  because  if  I  under- 
stood my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  minority  leader  [Mr. 
FoRDl.  and  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes],  they 
say  that  a  vote  for  the  previous  question 
would  be  considered  as  a  vote  against 
economy.  That  may  not  be  the  exact 
words,  but  in  substance  that  was  it — 
and  1  see  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  nodding  in  assent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  want  to  .say  as  one 
humble  Member  of  this  House  that  I  dif- 
fer with  my  friends  on  that  interpreta- 
tion. I  think  a  more  accurate  statement 
is  that  since  it  appears  that  we  are  all 
now  in  favor  of  some  curtailment  and 
retrenchment,  that  the  real  situation  is 
a  choice  on  which  approach  we  are  to 
take,  whether  we  give  the  committee  an 
opportunity  t;)  do  something  about  It 
first:  or  whether  we  adopt  the  Bow 
amendment  now. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  think  I 
have  a  minute  and  I  feel  under  some 
compulsion  to  yield  to  my  friend  so  I 
will  vield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  viewpoint.  It  seems  to 
me  that  202  of  us  last  week  voted  to  im- 
pose a  $5  billion  ceiling  on  ex- 
penditures; 182  voted  for  President 
Johnsons  Si41  billion  expenditure  level 
In  the  current  fiscal  year.  All  we  want  to 
do  is  to  give  the  House  as  a  whole  an 
opportunity  actually  to  impose  this  S5 
billion  saving  and  prevent  President 
Johnson  from  spending  S141  billion.  And 
that  is  what  the  issue  is  and  how  the 
vote  will  be  interpreted. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man Is  entitled  to  his  interpretation. 
with  which  I  sharply  differ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
orderinc  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The   SPEAKER.   The   gentleman   will 

state  It 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  the  previous 
question  is  rejected,  then  the  rule  will  be 
open  to  amendment  and  there  will  be 
debate  on  any  amendments  to  the  rule. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
mans  question  answers  Itself.  But  the 
answer,  specifically  and  directly,  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  213.  nays  205.  not  voting  14. 
as  follows: 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson. 

Term. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
An.nunzlo 
Ashley 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Blantop. 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
BoUiid 
Bolllnt,- 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brliiiiley 
Brooics 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burlce,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Clarlc 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Co:iyers 
Corman 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Diin'.els 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dlneell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 

Downing 
DulsW 
Eckhardt 
Fdmondson 
Edwards.  Calif. 
EilberiT 
Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
FarbstelQ 
Fascell 
Fei.t;han 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Frledel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson.  HI. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Ay  res 
Baring 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 


[Roll  No.  2931 

TEAS— 213 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Hagan 

Hamilton 

Haiiley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hcbert 

Hechler,  W,  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Herlong 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jar  man 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Ka;!en 

Kee 

Kellv 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McFall 

McMillan 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Miller.  Calif, 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphv,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
NU 

O'Hara.  Dl. 
OHara.  Mich. 
Olsen 
O'Neal.  Ga. 

NAYS— 205 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhin.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 
Cahill 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis.  Wis. 
DeUenback 
Denney 


O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor 

Piicinskl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Reea 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watts 

White 

Whltten 

Willis 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Findley 

Flno 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Gallflanakls 

Gardner 

Gathlngs 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gurney 

Haley 


Hall 
Halleck 
Hal  pern 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  N.C. 
Keith 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuvkendall 
Kvl 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long.  La. 
Lukens 
McCIory 
McClure 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
MacGregor 
Mallliard 
Marsh 


Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathlas.  Md. 

May 

Mayne 

Meskill 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Minshall 

Mize 

MoiU^omery 

Moore 

Morse.  Mf:SS. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Pellv 

Pettis 

Plrnle 

Poll 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price.  Tex. 

Quse 

Qulllen 

Railsbark 

Reld.  m. 

Reld.  NY. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Robison 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 


Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shriver 

Skubitz 

Smith.  CalLf . 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

SteUer,  Wis. 

Talt 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Miss. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wvatt 

W'vdler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwach 
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NOT  VOTING— 14 

Asplnall  Edwaids,  La.  O'Konskl 

Barrett  Fountain  Rarick 

Broomfleld  Gray  Utt 

Button  Hanna  Watklns 

Dlggs  Martin 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Asplnall  for.  with  Mr.  Rarick  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Fountain  against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
Broomfleld  against. 

Mr.  Gray  for.  with  Mr.  Martin  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Watkins  against. 

Mr.  Diggs  for.  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  oi 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  vHJ.  Res.  853)  makin? 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  tlie  Committee  of  the  'Whole  Hoase 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  <H.J. 
Res.  853  >   with  Mr.  'Vanik  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr.  Bow]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  is- 
sue now  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  is  so  well  delineated  and  has  been 
so  thoroughly  debated  today  and  last 
week  that  I  see  little  need  for  further 
discussion  of  the  matter.  I  have  no  im- 
mediate requests  for  time  on  this  side. 
I  ask  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  take 
time. 

Mr.  BOW.  You  have  no  requests  for 
time? 
Mr.  MAHON.  Not  at  this  time. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  use. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recofrnized. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  first.  I 
should  say  that  I  think  the  actions  of  the 
House  last  week  and  this  week  displayed 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  one  of 
its  better  moments.  I  feel  the  debate  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  has  been  on  a  very 
high  level.  Members  have  spoken  out  on 
their  beliefs,  ideologies,  and  positions.  I 
hope  v.e  can  continue  this  throughout 
the  aebate  today. 

I  have  taken  this  time  to  answer  some 
of  the  critics,  some  who  have  made  1- 
minute  speeches  and  other  statements 
that  have  been  made. 

But  I  must  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  last  vote,  to  vote  down  the  motion  to 
order  the  previous  question,  was  close.  I 
wish  tiie  vote  might  have  been  reversed 
so  that  the  people's  Representatives 
could  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a 
clearcut  question.  Because  of  the  parlia- 
mentaiy  procedures,  tlie  Representatives 
of  the  people  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  put  a  celling  on  expenditures. 


The  Reprsentatives  of  the  people  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  actually  to  vote 
on  the  question  as  to  whether  there 
should  be  a  spending  limitation  and  a 
recision  of  $5  billion  in  expenditures.  It 
seems  to  me  that  last  week  tins  House 
spoke  on  that  question.  This  House,  by 
its  vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit,  asked 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  re- 
port back  to  them  a  bill  which  had  in  it 
an  amendment  which  would  do  just  that. 
But  unfortunately  the  Appropriations 
Comm.ittee  did  not  heed  the  will  of  the 
House.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
did  not  even  vote  on  the  Bow  amendment 
in  committee.  They  simply  took  up  the 
resolution  which  you  have  just  made  in 
order,  and  which  we  are  now  debating, 
and  even  the  committee  was  not  given 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  Bow 
arrendment.  Although  a  motion  was 
made  to  make  it  in  order,  to  take  It  up. 
the  motion  was  ignored  and  the  other 
committee  resolution  put  through. 

So  there  we  also  had  the  show  of  not 
permitting  a  vote  on  the  question.  Now 
the  House  itself  has  been  denied  the 
right  to  vote  on  this  Important  Issue. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  times 
in  this  debate  when  we  were  talking 
about  the  great  Congress  abdicating  its 
authority  to  the  President.  This  is  pure 
fiction.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Bow 
amendment  that  would  change  the  pow- 
ers of  the  President  one  iota.  I  am  speak- 
ing about  this  because  I  anticipate  that 
next  week  we  will  face  the  same  question 
again. 

Along  that  line  I  would  like  to  put  a 
question  to  my  distinguished  chairman. 
If  this  House  passes  this  joint  resolution 
today  providing  for  this  10-day  continu- 
ance, do  I  tmderstand  that  the  House 
conferees  will  stand  firm  with  the  Senate 


and  Insist  upon  Its  being  a  10-day  con- 
tinuation of  appropriations? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  will  do  our  best  to 
maintain  the  House  position.  It  would 
seem  rather  likely  that  the  other  body, 
in  its  wisdom,  may  choose  to  have  a  reso- 
lution pro\1dlng  a  greater  length  of  time 
than  10  days.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
part  of  the  10  days  has  already  expired. 
But  we  will  adhere  to  our  position  as  best 
we  can. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  hope  that  we  stand  fast 
on  the  House  position. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  realizes, 
of  course,  that  verj-  dramatic  action  can- 
not be  taken  In  10  days.  It  is  going  to 
take  some  time. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  9  months 
there  has  been  no  dramatic  action  taken 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  cut- 
ting the  expenses.  No.  I  agree  with  tne 
gentleman,  we  cannot  do  in  10  days  what 
we  have  not  done  in  9  months. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  know  how  dra- 
matic the  saving  of  S3 .8  billion  is.  and 
the  prospect  of  saving  $5  billion. 
Whel/ier  that  is  dramatic  or  not.  it  Is 
gV)c|  news  to  the  taxpayers  when  the 
ne\4  gets  to  them,  in  my  opinion. 

m4  BOW.  I  hope  what  gets  tin-ough 
to  tm^taxpayers  is  that  it  is  the  minor- 
ity ^;^^  wants  to  cut  and  the  majority 
who  iJts  jjarliamentary  procedures  to 
deny  tl1»  House  the  right  to  make  cuts. 
There  have  been  questions  raised  about 
what  the  Republicans  have  done  in  these 
9  months,  and  what  they  have  tried  to 
do.  Have  they  tried  to  cut  these  budgets? 
I  can  tell  the  gentleman  exactly  what 
we  did.  I  have  a  list  of  the  Republican 
efforts,  and  I  will  include  them  In  the 
Record.  I  have  them  by  vote  and  by  page 
and  amoimt. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 


REPUBLICAN  EFFORTS  TO  CUT  AND  SUSTAIN  CUTS  IN  APPROPRIATION  BILLS.  1ST  SESS.,  90TH  CONG. 


Adopted 


Rejected 


RECORD  VOTES 

Treasury-Post  Office  (Jonas):  Cut  $185,000,  Office  of  Secretary 
of  Treasury,  salaries.. -.. 

Independant  offices  (Davis  of  Wisconsin):  Strike  out  $10,000,- 
000  new  contract  authority,  rent  supplement  program 

Independent  offices  (Michel) :'Recommil,  strike  out  J150,0Q0,- 
000  for  model  cities  grants  and  $75,000,000  for  urban  renewal, 
but  retain  $12, OOO.OOOifor  planning 

Public  works-AEC  (Giaimo.  Democrat;  record  vote  demanded 
by  Ford,  Republican):  $1,676,900  cut  delete  funds  for  Dickey- 
Lincoln  hydroelectric  plant  in  Maine 

Slate-Justice  (Jonas):  SBA  participation  sales  InsufTiclencies, 
change  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  to  stated  amount 
"Not  to  exceed  $1,350.000" 

OTHER  AMENDMENTS 

Agriculture  (Pelly):  Point  of  order  sustained  against  $180,- 
000,000  for  food  stamp  program  as  not  authorized 

Agriculture  (Jonas):  Strike  out  $800,000,000  participation  sales 
authorization,  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  $13,268,000 
for  payment  of  sales  insufficiencies 

Agriculture  (McDa'Je):  Amendment  to  limit  price  support  and 
land  diversion  payments  to  $1,471,000,000;  point  of  order 
sustained  against  McOade  amendment - 

Agriculture  (Findiey):  Amendment  limiting  certain  payments 
under  price  support  or  commodity  programs  to  $25,000 

Agriculture  (Riegle):  Amendment  limiting  personnel  of  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service  (except  special  milk,  school 
lunch,  and  food  stamp  programs),  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority.  Office  of  Information,  and  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  to  level  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1957 

Defense  (Byrnes):  Add  proviso  "That  none  of  the  funds  here- 
in provided  shall  be  used  in  the  construction  of  any  naval 
vessel  in  foreign  shipyards" 

Independent  ofices  (Jonas):  Participation  sales  authorization, 
VAcut$553  0jj.OOO .- .-- 

Independent  offices  (Cramer):  Add  words  "or  for  the  admin- 
istration or  imple-nentation  of  sec.  204  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  (Public 
Law  89-754)"  so  that  HUD  will  not  have  the  money  to  ad- 
minister sec.  204 

Independent  offices  (Jonas):  Payment  of  participation  sales 

insufficiencies  cut  from  $946,000  to  $333.882 

Independent  offices  (Jonas):  Cut  $1,804,000,000  participation 
salescertificates  in  HUD(frDm  $2,385,000,000  to  $581,000,000). 


1.676,000 


»    180.000.000 


Adopted 


Rejected 


OTHER  AMENDMENTS— Continued 

Independent  offices  (Jonas):  Cut  payment  ol  participation  sales 
$185,000      insufficiencies  from  $42,115,000  to  $23,000,000 -  $19,115,000 

Interior  (Riegle):  Amendment  to  cut  salaries  and  expenses, 
10.000,000    OfficeottheSecretary,  from  $6.776,500 to  $5,498,000 

Interior  (Riegle):  Amendment  to  cut  salaries  and  expenses. 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  from  $115,000  to  $50.000 

$225,000,000    Interior  (Jonas):  Amendment  to  fund  98  percent  of  the  jobs 

programed  in  the  bill - - 

Interior  (Thompson  of  Georgia):  Add  new  section  "No  part  of 
any  appropriation  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  used  for  any 
purpose  relating  to  the  charging  of  entrance  lees  to  any 
recreational  sites  owned  by  the  United  States" 

Interior(Hall):  Cut  National  Foundation  on  Arts  and  Humanities 
$2.700,000 - 

Interior  (Riegle);  Cut  Smithsonian  $182,000  from  salaries  and 
expenses:  do  away  with  increase  in  museum  programs  and 
related  research,  $684,000;  and  delete  $803,000  of  construc- 
tions funds  for  the  Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden 

Labor-HEW  (Broyhlll  of  Virginia):  Amendment,  sec.  907:  No 
part  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be  used  to 
813,268,000        provide  payments,  assistance,  or  services  in  any  form  with 
respect  to  any  individual  who— 

(1)  Incites,  promotes,  encourages,  or  carries  on,  or  facili- 
X  tales  the  incitement,  promotion,  encouragement, 

or  carrying  on  of.  a  riot  or  other  civil  disturbance 
X  in  violation  ol  Federal.  State,  or  local  laws  designed 

to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  community  concerned 
or  to  protect  the  persons  or  property  of  residents 
of  such  community;  or 

(2)  Assists,  encourages,  or  instructs  any  person  to  commit 
or  perform  any  act  specified  in  par.  (I) X 

NASA  (Langen):  Motion  to  recommit - 

Public  works  (Betts):  Amendment  to  prohibit  funds  for  plan- 
ning land  acquisition,  or  construction  ol  Alum  Creek  project 

in  Ohio -,    - 

Public  works:  (Davis  of  Wisconsin):  Amendment,  "None  of 

550  000  000  the  funds  appropriated  herein  shall  be  allocated  for  general 

'  investigation  of  projects  for  which  the  justifications  are  60 

percent  or  more  for  recreational  purposes".  - 

Public  works  (Stantop):  Amendment  to   prohibit  planning 

Grand  River  Reservoir  project -    - 

State-Justice  (Thompson  of  Georgia):  Series  of  amendments 
making  those  appropriations  available  until  "expended" 

512  118  -I      and  make  them  available  until  July  1.  1972 

State-Justice:  Offered  Bow  exrenditures  limitation,  excluding 

1,804.000,000    '     FBI.  as  an  amendment.-     


$1. 


277,600 
65,000 
X 

X 

.700,000 


1,669,000 
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REPUBLICAN  EFFORTS  TO  CUT  AND  SUSTAIN  CUTS  IN  APPROPRIATION  BILLS.  1ST  SESS..  90TH  CONG— Continued 


Adopted 


Rejected 


OTHER  AMENOlUENTS— Continued 

Tfanspottalion(MacG(e£Of),  Strike  $143,000,000  lor  SST $143,000,000 

Transportation  (Gross)    Cut  $10,000,000  from  Stale  and  com-    

munity  highway  saletv  program _  _    10,000.000 

Transpoitjlion  (Cross)  Slrme  Out  $5,000,000,  Inler-American 
Migti*a».  -     ...-       -- 5,000,000 

Transportation  (Gross):  Cut  from  $4,000,000  to  $2,000,000, 
Chamizai  Road        -        .  -        -.    - 2,000,000 

Transportation  (Gross)  Delete  $4,000,000  lor  highway  mainte- 
nance in  Alaska  , 4.000.000 

Treasury-Post  Ortice  (Grass):  Cut  from  $90,700,000  to 
$9U.40Ci.LKX),  Customs  Bureau  eliminate  authority  to  hire  50 
customs  agents  m  addition  to  the  177  requested  in  the 
budget  .  300,000 

TreasuryPost  Office  (Jonas):  Cut  Post  Office  administration 
and  regional  operations  from  $102,700,000  to  $100,450,000 
and  add  pioviso  "none  of  these  funds  shall  be  used  lor  the 
pjyment  of  salaries  and  expenses  of  more  than  3,000  em- 
ployees assigned  or  detailed  to  regional  operations" $2,250,000    .- 


Adopted 


Rejected 


OTHER  AMENDMENTS— Continued 

Treasury-Post  Office  (Jonas):  Add  to  postal  public  buildings 
appropriation  proviso:  "Provided  further.  That  none  ol  the 
funds  provided  in  the  appropriation  shall  be  available  to 
reimburse  the  site  acquisition  fund  in  the  appropriation  lor 
Building  occupancy  and  postal  supplies  ■  " 

2d  supplemental.  196/ (Hall):  Point  of  order  sustained  striking 
out  appropriation  ol  $5,500,000  lor  military  construction, 
family  housing  homeowners  assistance  lund.  defense,  au- 
thorizing legi'.iation  not  yet  enacted $5,5(i0.000 

2d  supplemental.  1967  (findley):  Amendment:  "No  tunds 
appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  salaries  or 
enpenses  in  connection  with  consummation  of  3  treaty  on 
nuclear  proliferation" 


Those  are  amendments  which  were  of- 
fered by  Repubhcans  during  considera- 
tion of  these  bilis. 

I  must  admit  I  have  noticed  that  some- 
body put  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr.  GiAiMol  down.  We  welcome  him. 
but  this  was  Mr  Giaimo's  amendment  for 
$1,676,000.  on  the  Dickey-Lincoln  hydro- 
electric plant  in  Maine.  That  amendment 
was  adopted  and  Republicans  buttressed 
the  amendment  by  demanding  a  record 
vote  on  it. 

What  happened?  On  the  Dem^>crat 
side,  during  consideration  of  the  appro- 


priation bills,  again  I  say  that  Mr. 
GiAiMo.  over  the  opposition  of  some  of 
his  colleagues,  did  cut  $1,676,000.  Most  of 
the  amendments  oflered  on  the  majority 
side  of  the  aisle  were  to  increase  appro- 
priations. Fortunately,  they  were  re- 
jected. But  what  happened  with  the 
amendments  of  the  Democrats?  If  they 
had  earned  all  the  amendments  they  of- 
fered, instead  of  having  a  decrease,  the 
Democrats  would  have  increased  it  by 
$92,872,000.  I  will  put  that  in  the  Record 
so  we  can  see  where  and  what  was  offered. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 


DEMOCRAT  ACTION  ON  APPROPRIATION  BILLS.  90TH  CONGRESS 


Adopted 


Rejected 


Public  works-AEC  (Gtaimo.  Democrat.  Connecticut),  cut  $1,676,000  lor  Dickey-Lincoln  hydro- 

electric  proiecl  in  Maine —$1,676,000    

Oe'ense  (VcCirthy  Democrat.  New  Jersey),  strike  $428,000  for  National  Board  lor  Promotion 

ol  Rifle  Practice -$428,000 

Defense  (Bingnam.  New  York),  eliminate  $106,700,000  for  EA-6A  aircraft  from  procurement  inn  nnn 

ol  Nivy  .iircratt  and  missiles.. —106,700,000 

Independent  offices  (Brown.  Democrat.  California),  add  $1,000,000  for  low-income  housing 

demonstrations. .   ^Ai'ffi^ 

NASA  (Ryin,  Dernocrit.  New  York),  cut  research  and  development  by  $100.000.000 ~     ,'Xx!^'XVX 

NASA  (R/an,  Democrat.  New  York),  cut  administrative  operations  by  $37.000.000 -37,000.000 

Publicworks<Gallagher.  Democrat.  New  Jersey),  add  Jl. 000, COU, or  Newark  Bay-Hackensaek 

River  protect -- -1.000.000 

Put)!ic  works  (How,ird.  Democrat.  New  Jersey),  amendment  to  raise  construction  grants  for 

waste  treatment  works  from  $203,000,000  to  $450.000.000 +247.000,000 

Transportation  (Hechler.  Democrat.  West  Virginia),  amendment  to  add  $10,000  000  lor  grants-  ,n  nnn  niv\ 

in-aid  lor  airports -1-10.000,000 

2d  Supplemental.  1967  (St  Germ.iin,  Democrat,  Rhode  Island).  2  amendments  lor  school  im- 

pactareasoperationandmaiiilenance,  $20,000,000  and  construction.  $48,000,000  .    -(-68.000,000 

2d  Supplemental.  1967  (Ryan.  Democrat.  New  York),  amendment.  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966, 

$10.000.000 -1-10,000,000 

2d  Supplemental.  1967  (Rooney,  New  York),  amendment  to  cut  USIA  salaries  and  expenses 

from  $3,700,000  to  $3,420.000 -280,000 

Total  decreases  -1,956,000         -ZH^S.g™ 

Total  increases -r337, 000, 000 

Total,  net -1,956.000  -f92.872.000 

Net  change  if  all  Democrat  amendments  were  adopted -1-90,916,000 


So  when  we  talk  about  what  was  done 
and  have  we  tried,  of  course  we  have. 

If  you  had  accepted  the  Bow  amend- 
ment on  the  separate  bills  where  it  was 
turned  down,  you  would  have  saved  an- 
other $773  million.  So  do  not  say  we  have 
not  tried. 

Of  course,  we  have  no  record  of  what 
took  place  within  the  subcommittees.  In 
the  subcommittees  time  and  time  again 
efforts  were  made  to  make  further  reduc- 
tions, which  were  turned  down. 

We  happen  to  be  In  the  minority,  which 
was  demonstrated  here  just  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  When  the  majority  decides  to 
work  Its  will,  it  is  worked. 

So  I  say  to  you.  do  not  ask  what  we 
have  done  or  whether  we  have  cooperated 
or  tried. 

What  has  happened?  Where  are  some 


of  the  increases  that  we  could  take  care 
of  There  are  a  number  of  them. 

Of  course.  I  believe  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  President  to  give  us  some 
of  this  information  about  where  we  can 
make  cuts.  He  has  asked  the  leadership 
of  this  House  to  finish  the  appropriation 
bills,  to  "get  them  down  to  me.  so  I  can 
make  the  cuts.'"  But  he  has  not  told  us 
where  he  can  make  these  cuts.  He  has 
indicated  substantial  cuts  can  be  made. 

The  gentleman  acting  as  the  majority 
leader  the  other  night  informed  the 
House,  in  session,  that  the  President  was 
going  to  cut  $7  billion.  But  we  have  not 
seen  where. 

I  believe  he  should  do  it.  I  believe  he 
should  tell  us  where  it  can  be  cut.  I  be- 
lieve he  should  have  told  It  to  us  months 
ago. 


In  this  sort  of  situation  I  find  myself 
in  agreement  with  the  distinguished  and 
great  Speaker  of  this  House,  our  distin- 
guished friend  who  is  very  proud  of  the 
Red  Sox  today.  Let  me  read  what  he 
had  to  say  on  March  12,  1957.  This  is 
Speaker  McCormack.  I  am  quoting  him. 
He  said: 

Only  a  Xew  days  ago  President  Eisenhower 
himself  said  thai  there  are  many  projects  In 
his  budget  message  that  can  be  deferred 

If  that  Is  so.  does  he  not  have  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  of  letting  th2  other 
coordinate  branch  of  our  Government,  the 
Legislative  Branch,  know  about  it?  If  we  are 
(;olng  to  appropriate  money  and  then,  after 
appropriating  it.  he  is  going  to  freeze  it — 
and  that  is  what  that  statement  intimates, 
and  he  knows  what  those  projects  are — do 
you  not  tlilnl:  he  has  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  letting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  know   what  they  are? 

I  wonder  whether  the  great  Speaker  of 
this  Hou.se,  who  felt  the  President  had  a 
constitutional  responsibility  to  advise  the 
House,  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said  to  the  leadership  a  week  or  so 
ago.  "Get  those  appropriation  bills 
through  so  I  can  make  some  cuts  on 
them."  said  then.  "Mr.  President,  it  is 
yoiu-  constitutional  responsibility  to  ad- 
vise the  House  where  you  are  going  to 
make  the  cuts." 

If  it  was  good  in  1957.  it  is  just  as  good 
in  1967. 

We  cannot  find  out  yet  where  that  S7 
billion  cut  is  going  to  be  made,  although 
we  have  been  told  by  the  majority  that 
a  cut  of  .S7  billion  would  be  made. 

Where  are  some  of  tlie  other  items 
that  can  be  cut  douTi? 

What  is  the  increase  in  employment 
in  the  last  year?  There  is  an  increase  ir 
permanent  civilian  employment  in  th'- 
executive  branch  of  Government  of  189,  - 
000  employees. 

You  ask  me  where  some  cuts  can  be 
made.  I  will  tell  you  a  few  of  them — 189.- 
000  employees  in  a  year.  What  does  that 
amount  to?  We  can  take  an  average  sal- 
ary of  $7,900.  I  believe  that  is  about  the 
average  now.  There  are  related  costs  for 
a  new  employee,  to  put  him  on.  of  $1,600. 
That  is  S9.500  each. 

Actually,  the  annual  cost  is  $1.8  billion, 
for  new  employees  in  the  last  year.  $1.8 
billion  over  wliat  you  had  in  1967. 

You  think  we  cannot  make  cuts?  You 
want  us  to  point  out  to  you  where  cuts 
can  be  made?  There  they  are.  Cut  down 
the  new  employees.  Quit  loading  up  this 
bureaucracy  that  you  have.  I  have  told 
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you  Other  places  where  cuts  could  be 
made,  and  we  have  told  you  with  our 
amendments  where  you  could  make  cuts. 
Let  me  say  this  further  to  you,  those 
of  you  who  like  to  chide  about  where 
you  can  make  cuts:  You  give  me  for  6 
"weeks  the  674  employees  you  have  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  give  me  the 
81  employees  that  the  majority  has  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriation.s — give 
me  a  staff  of  that  kind  and  I  will  find 
you  some  further  cuts  you  can  make  in 
this  budget. 

Now,  do  not  say  it  cannot  be  done,  be- 
cause the  distinguished  chainnan  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  just  to- 
day on  the  floor  has  made  commitments 
to  this  Congress  that  substantial  cuts 
will  be  made;  that  he  will  bring  bills  in 
for  recision  and  substantial  reductions 
of  appropriations. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  this  one 
further  observation. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  on  that  ques- 
tion of  employees? 

Mr.  BOW.  No.  I  will  not.  When  I  have 
completed  my  statement  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield. 

I  should  like  to  make  just  this  obser- 
vation: If  we  had  not  had  this  amend- 
ment, if  we  Republicans  had  not  done 
what  we  did  last  week  and  had  the  vote 
we  had  then.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropirations  would  have 
been  on  this  floor  today  making  these 
promi-ses  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people.  The  feet  have  finally 
been  put  to  the  fire.  If  he  does  what  he 
says  he  is  going  to  do — and  I  have  never 
doubted  his  word — and  brines  in  those 
bills  and  brin'zs  in  those  reductions.  I 
will  suport  him  and  I  can  promise  him  a 
lot  of  support  over  here.  I  am  sure, 
though,  it  never  would  have  happened 
if  that  debate  of  last  week  and  the  vote 
of  last   week   had   not  taken   place. 

I  doubt  that  we  miuht  do  it  in  9  days. 
If  the  Bow  amendment,  if  a  provision  for 
a  limitation  of  .'^pending,  is  not  the  proper 
way  to  fight  this  big  ?30  billion  deficit 
and  if  there  is  a  better  way  to  do  it.  then 
let  us  have  it.  I  will  support  it.  I  will  urge 
others  to  support  it.  But  let  somebody 
bring  it  in  and  show  us  how  we  can  save 
the  American  people  from  the  inflation 
they  are  faced  with  with  a  $30  billion 
deficit.  You  cannot  do  it  all  with  taxes. 
You  have  to  find  some  way. 

Let  me  say  to  you.  my  friends — and  I 
think  the  votes  here  bcth  of  these  days 
have  shown  it— the  American  i^eople 
want  us  to  do  something  about  spend- 
ing. They  ai'e  concerned  and  so  am  I.  I 
had  hoped  that  this  would  be  a  biparti- 
san or  a  nonpartisan  position  that  we 
take  on  this  question  of  spending.  The 
gentleman  laughs.  Let  me  .say  to  you — 
and  I  am  sure  that  my  distinguished 
chairman  will  agree — before  I  took  a  step 
on  this  I  went  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man with  the  idea  of  his  joining  with  me 
in  some  kind  of  an  action  to  do  this 
very  thing.  There  are  some  of  us  who  try 
to  be  Americans  first  and  members  of  our 
party  second.  That  is  a  quote,  I  think, 
from  Lyndon  Johnson.  I  hope  I  can  be 
counted  as  one  of  those  who  is  interested 
actually  in  the  good  of  my  countrj-  more 


than  I  am  in  votes.  Many  people  over 
there  are  saying,  "Oh,  I  wish  you  would 
win  this,  because  you  would  rue  the  day 
you  ever  did."  That  is  politics.  Well,  if  in 
the  protection  of  the  fiscal  situation  of 
this  country  we  have  to  accept  that  re- 
sponsibility. I  am  willing  to  do  it.  If  you 
want  to  come  in  and  find  in  my  district 
some  places  to  make  cuts,  come  in  and 
do  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  >-ield  to  my  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon]. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  respect  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  said  last  week,  it  is  of  official 
record  that  he  said  then  that  we  would 
seek,  through  recisions  in  appropria- 
tion bills,  as  well  as  otherwise,  to  make 

hatever  reductions  we  could. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  agree  that  I  have  stated  today, 
perhaps  in  different  language,  approxi- 
mately what  was  stated  last  week?  As 
of  today,  we  have  had  a  little  more  time 
during  which  to  consider  these  matters 
and  our  plans  are  further  developed. 

Mr.  BOW.  Hov.-ever,  it  sort  of  soaked 
in  just  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  ^ield  further,  we  have  had 
a  little  time  to  have  meetings  of  the 
various  subcommittees  as  well  as  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  to 
have  held  conference  during  the  last 
week  on  these  matters.  Permit  me  to 
read  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  these 
statements  made  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  which  I  submitted  last  week: 

The  committee  will  continue  Its  efforts 
to  recommend  further  reductions  In  the 
three  remaining  bills — 

And  I  say  that  again  today,  and  I  say 
it  will  be  over  SI. 2  billion,  and  probably 
more — 

Opportunities  exist  for  furtlier  significant 
reductions  that  will  very  probably  bring  the 
total  reductions  in  the  House  for  fiscal  1968 
to  $5  billion  or  more.  The  committee  will 
carefully  review  the  appropriation  actions 
of  the  session  and  determine  whether  or  not 
it  may,  prior  to  adjournment,  recommend 
recision  of  appropriations  previously  made, 
giving  consideration  to  the  latest  revenue 
outlook  »nd  other  economic  factors  at  that 
time. 

Today  I  can  say  that  we  have  begun 
some  hearings  and  we  have  hopes  that 
some  recisions  can  be  undertaken  next 
week.  I  could  not  have  said  this  last  week. 
Last  week.  I  said  that  we  could  not  re- 
.scind  funds  in  the  eight  appropriation 
bills  that  are  now  pending  in  the  other 
body  until  those  bills  are  enacted.  I  re- 
peated that  today  and  added  that  we 
would  have  exploratory'  hearin.gs  on  these 
bills  to  seek  specific  ways  to  achieve  the 
results  desired  and  that  we  would  con- 
.sider  the  recision  approach,  and  the  gen- 
eralized appi-oach,  such  as  across-the- 
board  cuts  in  personnel. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
terrupt my  distinguished  chairman  to 
say  that  I  have  just  been  advised  that 
my  time  is  about  to  expire,  and  that 
the  statements  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  already  appear  in  the  Record.  I 
recognize  this.  However,  it  is  my  opinion 


that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  will  also 
agree  with  me  that  this  came  up  after 
we  got  into  the  question  of  Uie  consid- 
eration of  the  Bow  amendment.  In  other 
words,  all  of  this  is  brandnew.  because 
we  were  beginning  to  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MAHON.  All  of  these  things  have 
been  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  BOW.  But  after  the  Bow  amend- 
ment was  offered. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  been  seeking  reductions 
tiiroughout  the  session,  and  I  have  re- 
peatedly said  that  we  ought  to  make  re- 
ductions wherever  we  safely  can  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  knows. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Although  my  time  is  ver>- 
shor*.,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  all  recisions  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
not  require  new  legislation? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  believe  we  can  offer  a  re- 
cision bill  on  the  appropi-ir.tions. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  second 
question,  ver>'  briefly,  is  this:  Is  the  sav- 
ings claim  of  some  $5  billion,  claimed  by 
the  majority  of  th-;  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, not  inclusive  of  all  the 
amendments,  or  of  the  amendment  which 
was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
this  week? 

Mr.  BOW.  Let  me  say  that  I  hope  that 
within  the  period  of  10  days,  when  we 
determine  whether  they  mean  what  they 
say.  and  whether  we  actually  have  these 
reductions,  and  when  this  question  is  up 
again  for  consideration,  I  hope  then  we 
.shall  not  only  maintain  the  votes  we  had 
today,  but  that  we  will  recognize  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  about  ex- 
penditure limitations. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
mv  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  E\T:NS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, tlie  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Bow],  earlier  today  pointed  with  pride 
to  various  amendments  offered  on  the 
floor  by  Republican  Members  to  appro- 
priation bills  that  have  been  considered 
earlier  in  the  House  to  make  a  showing 
on  the  record  for  economy. 

I  would  respond  by  inviting  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
others  to  the  far  greater  and  more  sub- 
stantial cuts  and  reductions  we  have 
made  in  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions which  total  some  $4  billion  in  bills 
reported  by  the  committee  and  passed 
in  the  House  up  to  Labor  Day. 

In  the  three  remaining  bills  yet  to  be 
reported  we  expect  additional  reductions 
of  more  than  $1  billion.  Thus  we  have 
made  cuts  and  reductions  of  more  than 
$5  billion.  This  is  something  major,  sub- 
stantial, and  solid  in  which  the  majority 
can  take  justifiable  satisfaction.  This  is 
not  an  exercise  in  semantics.  This  is  a 
fact.  These  far-greater  and  more  sub- 
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stantlal  cuts  have  been  made  in  com- 
mittee headed  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  M.\hon1, 
while  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  points 
to  a  few  cuts  made  by  members  of  the 
minority  on  the  floor  which  while  worthy 
of  note  were  not  substantial  in  compari- 
son with  these  major  billion  dollar  re- 
ductions which  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
majority  party  have  achieved. 

In  my  own  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations for  Independent  Offices  and 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment we  have  made  cuts  thus  far 
that  total  more  than  $1.3  billion  alone. 
In  the  Independent  offices  and  HUD  ap- 
propriation bill  we  have  made  reductions 
of  over  $771  million — over  three-quar- 
ters of  a  billion  dollars,  and  in  another 
bill  we  reported  separately  providing 
funds  for  the  national  space  program- 
NASA — we  have  made  additional  cuts  of 
over  $516  million — more  than  one-half 
billion  dollars  alone.  This  is  not  an  exer- 
rise  in  sematlcs — this  Is  a  fact — an  ex- 
ercise in  prudent  economy. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  this 
statement  to  keep  the  record  straight. 
This  record  speaks  for  Itself. 
Mr.  MAHON    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3    minutes    to    the    gentlewoman    from 
Michigan  TMrs.  GrifftthsI. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  begin  to  believe 
there  Is  a  serious  intent  to  cut  the  budget 
when  I  find  people  are  really  willins  to 
look  at  and  to  consider  and  t^-  cui  ihat 
S91  billion  defen.se  bill.  Beltc.e  me,  there 
is  as  much  water  in  thut  bill  as  there 
is  in  anything  else  in  tMs  Congress.  And 
if  the  Members  do  not  really  believe 
this,  and  if  they  f.re  so  afraid  of  this 
sacred  cow  tha*  chey  cannot  cut  it,  then 
they  underestimate  the  Intelligence  of 
the  American  people. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
could  buy  everything  you  are  buying  In 
that  budget  and  buy  it  for  billions  of 
dollars  less  if  there  were  any  purchasers 
within  the  Federal  Government,  either 
In  the  Defense  Department  or  In  GSA. 
A  purchaser  is  rarely  promoted  for  doing 
a  good  job,  and  they  are  not  paid  more, 
and  they  are  not  fired  when  they  do  a 
bad  job.  Why  do  we  not  look  at  the 
purchasing  operation  where  the  pur- 
chases are  made?  The  thing  that  bothers 
me  about  this  is  that  every  time  you  start 
to  talk  about  cuts  I  see  a  little  gleam 
come  into  everybody's  eye.s  when  we 
begin  to  talk  about  things  that  go  Into 
the  American  cities. 

I  come  from  a  ^.reat  American  city. 
We  have  been  paying  the  bill  for  years, 
but  when  it  comes  to  getting  back  some- 
thing, that  is  different. 

The  next  bill  up  in  this  Congress  is 
the  conference  report  on  military  con- 
struction. I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  conferees  have  agreed  that  the  cost 
of  military  housing  under  section  602 
can  go  up  from  $17,500  to  $19,000.  and 
under  602 '  b  • .  which  I  presume  is  ofiBcers" 
housing,  it  can  go  up  to  535,000.  The  limi- 
tation on  public  housing  in  this  country- 
is  $14,000  per  unit,  therefore  you  cannot 
put  public  housing  in  a  big  city. 

I  do  not  intend  to  say  that  I  believe 
that  the  military  housing  is  good.  I  have 


never  seen  any  good  military  housing. 
Much  of  it  looks  as  if  you  could  push 
a  hole  through  it  with  your  thumb,  but 
that  is  because  we  do  not  have  good  peo- 
ple doing  the  buying. 

If  the  Members  really  want  to  cut  the 
budget  down,  then  let  them  look  at  where 
we  are  spending  the  money — Defense — 
and  cut  it  at  that  point. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  subscribe  very  substantially  to 
what  the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan 
has  said,  but  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
House  in  the  first  instance  and  the  Con- 
gress in  the  second,  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1968  did  make  reductions.  The  ap- 
propriations were  below  the  President's 
budget.  But  what  worries  me  is  that  last 
Friday  night,  or  Saturday,  or  Sunday — 
I  am  not  sure  which — after  the  Congress 
had  done  what  the  gentlewoman  has  rec- 
ommended, the  President  in  a  press  con- 
ference denounced  the  Congress  for  the 
reductions  in  appropriations  and  expend- 
itures. I  am  glad  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan   asrees   with   the   Congre.ss. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  As  I  tmderst.ood  the 
re.solution  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
it  did  not  touch  defense. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
woman, yes.  it  does.  It  does  not  exclude 
defense,  it  excludes  the  military,  but  de- 
fense is  covered,  which  would  mean  the 
areas  of  defense  which  are  not  militai-y. 
And  that  is  to  protect  the  possibility 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  pardon  my  interruption,  let  me  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  on  the  very 
next  bill  up.  in  the  conference  report  on 
military  there  is  no  reduction  from  la.st 
year  there,  and  a  very  substantial  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
woman, even  with  the  great  consterna- 
tion that  I  get  about  this  resolution  that 
it  says  the  expenditures  beyond  the 
amount  for  militai-y  purposes.  This 
means  that  it  is  just  the  military,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Defense  Department,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  we  now  have  in  re- 
search and  development  in  the  Defense 
Department  S7  billion  would  be  a  place 
that  does  not  affect  the  militai-y  a  great 
deal,  and  there  are  other  areas  that  do 
not  particularly  mean  much  to  defense. 

I  believe  we  can  cut  that  bill  10  per- 
cent, so  there  is  another  $700  million. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  It  seems  to  me  the 
time  has  come  when  not  only  the  Com- 
mittee on  .Appropriations  but  all  the  rest 
of  us  should  look  seriously  at  the  pur- 
chasing that  is  done  by  our  Government, 
and  correct  the  practices  that  are  in- 
volved in  that  purchasing. 

Some  of  these  people  who  are  con- 
tractors with  the  Government  are  sole 
contractors  to  the  Government  and  they 
get  no  money  from  anyplace  else. 


Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  They  are  just  as 
much  employees  of  the  Government  as 
anyone  employed  in  the  civil  service  and 
not  only  should  you  be  looking  at  the 
prices  that  are  paid  to  them,  but  you 
should  look  into  the  salaries  that  their 
officials  are  drawing. 

The  remarkable  belief  that  the  mili- 
tary defends  us.  and  that  defense  is  the 
prime  problem  in  this  country  is  wrong. 
The  domestic  problems  of  our  country 
are  just  as  important.  If  we  do  not  do 
something  about  these  problems,  instead 
of  standing  here  to  protect  our  country, 
we  are  not  going  to  have  a  country  left 
to  protect  from  the  outside  forces. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection.  ^_^ 

DEFENSE    APPROPRI.\TIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  several 
references  to  Defense  appropriations 
have  been  made  in  debate  last  week,  yes- 
terday, and  today  which  I  did  not  under- 
take to  discuss  in  detail  at  the  time. 
Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend,  I  would 
now  like  to  more  or  less  set  the  record 
straight. 

COST     OF    THE     WAR 

First,  as  to  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam— the  real  cost  is  said  to  be  much 
higher  than  the  $21.9  billion  shown  in  the 
budget.  On  page  77  of  the  budget  this 
statement  appears: 

Although  our  ability  to  conduct  niUitary 
operation.?  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  underpinned 
by  the  entire  defense  budget,  the  data  shown 
in  the  table  represent  the  costs  uhich  are 
clearly  attributable  to  special  efforts  in  that 
area  and  in  excess  of  u-hat  might  have  been 
the  defense  budgets  for  the  years  shoun  in 
the  absence  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Because  of  the  unden^inmng  by  the 
entire  Defense  budget,  and  because  we 
cannot  send  a  cost  accountant  on  each 
patrol,  a  precise  cost  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam will  probably  never  be  known. 
Everyone  is  at  liberty  to  make  his  own 
assuinption  as  to  what  defense  costs  are 
reasonably  attributable  to  the  war.  In  its 
report  on  the  Defense  appropriation  bill 
this  year,  the  committee  said: 

The  tempo  and  cost  ox'  the  war  In  South- 
east Asia  are  on  an  upward  trend.  The  costs 
of  wars  can  never  be  projected  precisely.  The 
actions  of  the  opponent  weigh  heavily  on  such 
matters. 

The  President's  budget,  which  was  sub- 
mitted in  Januaiy,  contained  no  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  our  mili- 
tary force  in  Vietnam  by  an  additional 
45,000  men  who  are  or  will  be  deployed 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Huge  additional  costs 
will  result  from  the  deployment  of  this 
additional  force  in  Vietnam,  funds  for 
which  are  not  included  in  the  budget  and 
must  be  made  available  from  some  source. 

For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  cost 
of  the  deployment  of  additional  forces  in 
Vietnam,  it  is  hoped  that  a  reallocation 
of  funds  within  the  Defense  budget  will 
provide  enough  money  to  meet  a  con.sid- 
erable  portion  of  the  cost. 
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STATEMENT    OP    THE    PRESIDENT 

Second,  some  comments  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  statement  issued 
by  the  President  last  week  when  the  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act,  1968,  was 
signed.  I  make  special  reference  to  the 
following  statement  by  the  President  in 
regard  to  the  $1.6  billion  cut  made  in  the 
bill  by  Congress: 

I  must  emphasize,  too,  that  the  costs  of 
conflict  can  never  be  precisely  estimated  nor 
fully  foreseen.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the 
Congressional  cut  of  $16  billion,  might  well 
create  an  unavoidable  requirement  for  ad- 
ditional Defense  funds. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  all  the  press 
reports,  but  I  have  understood  that  there 
has  been  an  implication  that  the  $1.6 
reduction  made  in  the  Defense  budget 
was  assignable  to  the  cost  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  that  in  view  of  the  esca- 
lating cost  of  the  war,  it  might  be  neces- 
san-'  for  Congress  to  restore  the  SI  6  re- 
duction. 

Tills  needs  a  bit  of  clarification.  Inso- 
far as  I  know,  no  one  has  said  that  the 
SI. 6  reduction  made  by  Congress  might 
need  to  be  restored  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  which  the  funds  were  origi- 
nally requested.  My  point  is  that 
Congress  did  not  cut  funds  required  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  SI. 6  billion 
applies  to  reductions  which  are  disasso- 
ciated from  the  cost  of  the  war  and  the 
foregoing  statement  by  the  President 
does  not  contravene  this  conclusion. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  President  will 
find  it  necessary  to  request  a  restoration 
of  SI. 6  billion  at  a  later  date,  but  he  will 
not  request  it  for  the  same  purpose  for 
which  the  funds  were  requested  in  his 
January  budget. 

REDUCTION    OF    WASTE    IN    MILITARY    SPENDING 

Third,  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not  further  cuts  could  be 
made  in  Defense.  I  recognize  that  De- 
fense is  the  largest  segment  of  the  budget, 
but  let  me  remind  you  that  in  the  appro- 
priation process,  we  deal  with  Defense  in 
three  parts.  By  far  the  larger  part  is  the 
regular  annual  Defense  Appropriation 
Act,  which,  as  I  said,  we  cut  by  SI. 6  bil- 
lion. We  have  yet  to  act  on  the  bill  cov- 
ering military  construction  and  mihtary 
family  housing.  Very  probably  substan- 
tial cuts  will  be  made  in  the  S2.9  billion 
of  estimates  for  these  purposes. 

Let  me  also  remind  you  that  the  budget 
expenditure  figure  of  S72.3  billion  for 
"Department  of  Defense — military"  also 
includes  civil  defense,  which  Congress 
considers  as  a  part  of  the  independent 
ofBces-HUD  appropriation  bill.  Action 
on  that  bill  is  not  complete,  but  the 
House  cut  the  civil  defense  appropria- 
tion estimates  by  nearly  $25  million. 

When  final  action  is  completed,  I 
would  say  that  cuts  made  in  the  total 
estimates  for  "Department  of  Defense — 
military"  will  probably  aggregate  in  ex- 
cess of  $2.1  billion,  which  should  result 
in  expenditure  reductions  of  between 
S650  and  $700  million  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
Of  course,  we  recognize  that  there  is 
some  degree  of  waste  and  mismanage- 
ment in  an  organization  the  size  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  We  have  held 
hearings  and  conducted  investigations 
over  the  years,  both  general  and  specific, 
into  many  areas  of  Defense  procurement, 
the  area  mentioned  by  the  gentlewoman 


from  Michigan.  We  have  made  recom- 
mendations resulting  in  savings  of  hun- 
dreds of  milhons  of  dollars  in  this  area. 
We  have  exposed  wasteful  practices  and 
our  findings  have  been  widely  publicized. 
We  have  conducted  a  continuous  and  un- 
relenting campaign  against  waste  and 
mismanagement  and  in  behalf  of  econ- 
omy and  efficiency,  seeking  at  all  times 
to  promote  the  military  strength  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

I  have  called  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing 
the  functions  provided  for  in  the  regular 
annual  bill  with  a  view  to  determining 
what  further  savings  can  be  made  and 
whether  recision  action  Is  feasible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  made  reference  to  reductions  tfcat 
have  been  made  at  the  in.stance  of  the 
minority — and  some  reductions  have 
been  made  at  the  instance  of  the  mi- 
nority, I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  largest  item  mentioned  involves  the 
participation  certificates.  Knocking  out 
the  participation  certificates  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  minority  has  not  saved 
any  $2  billion  as  might  be  deduced  from 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  I  am  sure  he  would  not  claim  that 
it  has.  but  the  Record  would  be  mislead- 
ing to  those  who  are  not  fully  familiar 
with  this  situation. 

With  further  regard  to  the  minority, 
which  speaks  approvingly  of  its  record 
of  cuts.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  if  he  will  get  together  with  key 
minority  Members  and  present  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  a  listing  of  further  re- 
ductions, in  the  opinion  of  the  minority, 
that  can  be  made  by  way  of  recision  or 
otherwise. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  not  here  at 
the  moment,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  ^L.\HON.  Yes.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  prevail  on  the  mi- 
nority leader  to  present  us  with  a  list 
of  suggested  cuts  at  a  committee  meet- 
ing? We  will  be  happy  to  have  him 
appear. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  patiently  waiting  for 
these  suggested  cuts  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  says 
his  committee  will  make,  and  we  will 
consider  those  along  with  our  own. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  will  undertake  to 
make  as  many  cuts  as  we  can.  and  we 
will  be  happy  to  have  the  cooperation  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  just  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  we  on 
the  minority  side  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  stand  ready  to  make  re- 
cisions  and  reductions  in  appropriations, 
and  we  always  have.  I  think  we  have 
given  better  support  on  reductions  in  ap- 
propriations than  has  his  own  party.  I 
think  he  will  have  to  admit  that  is  so 
on  votes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
committees,  in  the  subcommittees,  and 
in  the  full  committee  all  year  long. 


The  point  I  would  like  to  make  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  that  we  are 
talking  about  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  obligational  authority 
wliich  he  has.  When  we  close  shop  this 
year,  he  will  have  S192  billion  worth  of 
obligational  authority.  He  says  he  is  go- 
ing to  expend  S136  billion.  But  in  the 
last  24  months,  he  has  been  off  $14.8  bil- 
lion in  underestimating  the  expenditures 
for  Defense  and  S9.7  billion  in  imderestl- 
mating  expenditures  for  nondefense 
items.  It  is  a  sorry  situation  that  we  can- 
not rely  upon  the  estimate  of  expendi- 
tures made  by  this  administration. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  knows  full 
well  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  cannot  insure  an  expenditure  rate 
through  control  of  appropriations.  You 
know  that  well. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Chairman,  I  do  not 
yield  further  at  the  moment.  I  realize 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
repeatedly  pointed  out  that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  war  was  t>eing  underfinanced.  He 
has  indicated  repeatedly  that  additional 
funds  would  be  necessary  for  defense — 
not  recisions  or  reductions,  but  additional 
fur.ds  for  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  correct  that 
additional  funds  for  the  war  will  be  re- 
quired because  the  budget  did  not  include 
funds  for  an  additional  45,000  men  who 
are  to  be  sent  to  Vietnam  in  connection 
with  the  war.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  point 
is  that  to  this  date  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers are  responsible,  along  with  Members 
of  the  minority,  for  cuts  of  about  $3.8 
billion. 

Before  we  have  finished  with  the  three 
remaining  appropriation  bills,  the  cuts, 
in  my  judgment,  will  be  over  $5  billion. 

The  majority  Members  know  that  every 
reduction  in  appropriations  means  a  dol- 
lar saved  for  every  dollar  cut.  It  does  not 
mean  a  dollar  saved  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  but  it  means  a  dollar  saved 
during  this  year  or  during  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

We  have  tried  to  act  responsibly.  We 
have  made  reductions  in  appropriations. 
We  will  make  further  reductions.  In  my 
judgment,  we  will  make  some  recisions 
and  further  adjustments.  The  House  can 
work  its  will  with  respect  to  recisions  or 
reductions. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  recisions  here. 
In  its  wisdom  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
did  not  put  any  money  in  for  a  national 
park  in  my  district,  which  everyone  who 
was  here  then  knows  that  I  opposed. 
When  the  bill  came  back  from  conference 
there  was  S1.5  million  in  the  bill  for  that 
park.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  going 
to  do  with  that  item,  but  as  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned,  you  can  take  it 
out. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
other  body,  led  by  some  of  the  minority 
Members  of  the  other  body,  insisted  upon 
placing,  I  believe,  about  S9  million  in 
that  bill  for  a  series  of  projects,  including 
$2  million  for  the  Indiana  Dunes.  I  do 
not  remember  the  exact  details.  We  com- 
promised at  the  lowest  figure  we  couJri 
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in  order  to  get  a  coiiierence  agreement. 
and  this  compromise  included  $1,500,000 
for  the  Indiana  Dunes  item. 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  my  good  friend  over  here, 
made  reference  a  little  while  ago  to  the 
additional  employees  that  have  been 
added  to  the  Goverrmient  payroll.  I  think 
one  area  in  which  we  have  added  em- 
ployees on  the  two  committees  on  which 
I  serv'e  has  been  in  connection  with  the 
minority  staff.  Employees  have  been  add- 
ed at  the  request  of  the  minority,  as  a 
result  of  their  repeated  policy  declara- 
tions that  they  had  to  have  more  mi- 
nority staff  employees 

Now,  look  at  your  legislative  appropria- 
tions bill,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that 
most  of  the  increases  that  have  come 
in  that  bill  have  resulted  because  of 
the  addition  of  minority  employees  that 
must  be  added  in  the  view  of  the  minor- 
ity of  this  House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  de.sire  to  the  gen- 
tleman ."rom  Florida  [Mr.  SncEsl. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  comment  ver>-  briefly  on  the  ques- 
tion of  additional  Federal  employees.  My 
good  friend,  the  distinguislied  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  knows  that  I  regard  him  most 
highly.  He  and  I  have  worked  together 
ven,'  closely  on  a  nummber  of  items. 

I  happen  to  disagree  with  him  on  his 
approach  to  this  subject.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  pointed  out  that  there 
is  a  ver>-  substantial  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  proposed  Federal  employees  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year,  fiscal  1968, 
and  that  the  cost  would  be  $1,800,000,000. 

I  could  point  out  that  I  have  made  a 
particular  effort,  especially  in  the  de- 
fense bill,  to  reduce  that  proposed  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
plcyee.s.  and  those  efforts  have  been 
attended  with  some  success.  I  am  con- 
vinced we  can  reconsider  and  reduce 
further  the  number  of  Federal  employees 
who  are  proposed.  But  may  I  point  out 
that  under  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  there  would 
be  nothing  to  assure  there  would  be  any 
reduction  in  the  number  of  employees — 
and  with  control  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
administration,  there  very  probably 
would  not  be. 

But  Congress  does  have  within  Its  own 
control  the  power  to  reduce  the  number 
of  proposed  additions  to  the  Federal  pay- 
roll If  we  are  given  an  opportunity  to  do 
so  in  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
am  convinced  that  we  will  reduce  that 
number.  That  is  a  point  which  I  think 
might  well  be  considered  at  this  time. 

Now  if  I  may  proceed  further:  It  was 
made  very  clear  during  the  weekend  that 
the  President  will  not  specify  the  cuts  in 
spending  which  will  be  made  by  the 
aeencies  of  Government  in  advance  of 
action  by  Congress  on  thi.s  subject.  This 
means  approval  of  the  Bow  resolution 
is  a  blank  check  for  the  administration 
to  u.se  in  any  way  that  it  sees  fit  for  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  1968.  It  constitutes 
approval  for  line  item  veto,  something 
the  Congress  has  never  been  willing  to 
grant  to  an  executive. 


From  the  date  of  approval  of  the  Bow 
amendment  until  June  30,  1968,  or  until 
the  Hscal  1969  appropriation  bills  are 
passed,  which  may  be  considerably  later 
than  June  30.  Congress  would  have  abdi- 
cated its  authority  on  spending  very 
largely  to  the  President  and  to  his 
advisers.  Now  if  you  will  look  at  past 
history,  it  should  be  readily  apparent 
that  the  reductions  which  would  be  made 
are  not  the  reductions  which  Congress 
would  want  made. 

Very  probably  we  would  lose  most  of 
the  impacted  area  school  programs.  We 
could  lose  most  of  the  school  lunchroom 
programs.  We  could  lose  most  of  the  soil 
con.servation  program.  We  could  lose 
other  important  aspects  of  the  agri- 
cultural progress.  We  could  lose 
most  of  the  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ment programs  which  mean  a  great  deal 
to  most  of  the  congressional  districts  of 
the  Nation. 

In  their  stead,  we  would  get  a  stepped 
up  poverty  program,  a  stepped  up  rent 
supplement  program,  a  stepped  up 
model  cities  program,  a  stepped  up  high- 
way beautification  program,  and  more 
foreign  aid. 

I  am  extremely  reluctant  to  see  the 
Congress  in  this  way  throw  away  the 
results  of  a  year  of  hard  work.  There  is 
no  point  whatever  in  spending  all  year 
trying  to  make  selective  cuts  in  those 
areas  which  are  most  vulnerable  to  cuts, 
then  at  the  last  minute  to  throw  in  the 
sponge  and  march  back  downhill,  sajing 
to  the  President.  "We  are  not  qualified  to 
deal  with  spending  programs.  You  take 
it  and  do  what  you  and  your  advisers 
want  to  do." 

I  am  amazed  that  such  an  idea  ever 
could  have  become  so  firmly  implanted 
in  tlie  minds  of  my  friends  in  the  minor- 
ity and  some  of  those  on  my  own  side. 
I  am  more  than  a  little  puzzled  on  how 
they  will  explain  it  to  their  constituents 
back  home.  The  Congress  has  responsi- 
bilities, and  particularly  in  fiscal  mat- 
ters is  our  responsibility  clear.  Congress 
is  now  in  the  process  of  living  up  to 
those  responsibilities. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
ably  headed  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
mi  n  from  Texcs,  has  given  assurance 
that  there  will  be  reductions  made  and 
they  will  be  made  in  those  areas  which 
arc  least  damaging  to  the  structure  of 
American  progress.  This  is  the  only  way 
in  which  Congress  can  work  its  will  and 
that  of  our  constituents  on  the  spending 
programs  of  the  Government. 

Remember  it  has  been  made  clear  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  seek 
to  make  actual  and  specific  cuts  greater 
than  those  proposed  by  the  Bow  amend- 
ment— and  to  permit  the  Congress  to 
retain  control  rather  tlian  suirender  it. 

Mr,  MrCLORY,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield  to  me  for  a 
question^ 

Mr.  MAHON,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois, 

Mr  McCLORY,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  advanc- 
ing this  proposal  for  rescission  bills.  The 
question  I  want  to  ask  is  this:  There 
seems  to  be  a  debate  as  to  whether  re- 
sponsibility should  be  in  the  Congress, 
or  whether  it  should  be  with  the  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  ask  this  question.  If  the 


House  should  take  action  to  enact  re- 
scission bills,  would  not  these  be  subject 
to  veto  by  the  President,  so  that  the 
President  would  be  making  the  ultimate 
decision  with  respect  to  whether  he 
wanted  to  accept  those  recommendations 
or  not?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  him 
in  the  first  instance  to  assume  responsi- 
bility? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  any  leg- 
islation passed  by  the  Congress  is  subject 
to  veto.  The  Bow  amendment  would  be 
subject  to  veto.  Any  other  piece  of  leg- 
islation would  be  subject  to  veto.  But  I 
think  we  ought  to  do  our  job  and  not  just 
pass  the  buck  to  the  President,  becau.se 
we  were  elected  to  do  a  job, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  D.AVisl. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  fear  the  chairman  of  this  great 
committee  has  overlooked,  and  perhaps 
helped  seme  others  to  overlook,  that  the 
heart  of  our  deficit  problem  is  not  the 
appropriations  we  are  dealing  with  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  The  heart  of  our  deficit 
problem  is  the  overall  deficit  created  by 
expenditures. 

The  expenditures  will  come  from  two 
sources:  $125  billion  of  previously  appro- 
riated  money,  plus  $145  billion  of  money 
appropriated  in  this  year.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  in  order  for  us  to  effec- 
tively reduce  the  expenditures  overall  ir. 
this  fiscal  j-ear.  wc  would  have  to  cut 
back  or  rescind  appropriations  for  1968 
to  the  tune  of  over  S50  billion.  That  is 
the  only  way  we  could  get  at  the  $125 
billion  that  has  piled  up  from  previous 
years"  appropriation.  The  President  has 
said  that  of  the  S135  billion  he  plans  ii 
spend — at  least,  that  he  is  spending  in 
this  fiscal  year — S95  billion  of  it  is  going 
to  come  out  of  this  year's  appropriations, 
and  over  S40  billion  is  going  to  come  out 
of  the  previous  years'  appropriations. 

I  think  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
overlook  this.  We  can  control  expendi- 
tures separately  by  moans  of  the  Bow 
amendment  much  more  efTectively.  in 
handling  this  grave  deficit  problem,  that 
we  can  by  cutting  back  on  the  appropria- 
tions or  rescinding  the  appropriations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  with  respect  to 
the  comments  that  the  chairman  made. 
what  the  Bow  amendment  would  do 
would  be  an  exercise  of  authority  by  the 
Appropriations  Commirtee.  I  think  our 
committee  needs  to  recognize  that  we 
have  not  exercised  our  authority,  that  we 
have  been  guilty  of  delivering  power  to 
the  hands  of  the  President  and  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  of  the  Government, 
without  the  control  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  ought  to  have  exercised 
in  the  past,  and  has  a  grave  responsi- 
bility to  exercise  now.  through  expendi- 
ture control,  and  not  only  through  re- 
ductions of  appropriations  for  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  do  net  believe  the  situation  is  any  dif- 
ferent— certainly  the  deficit  problem  i?^ 
no  less  critical — from  what  it  was  6  days 
ago.  This  House  felt  then  it  was  critical 
enough,  in  effect,  to  say.  "We  must  con- 
trol these  burgeoning  expenditures  of 
Government  from  all  sources,  this  year's 
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appropriations  and  other  years"  appro- 
priations." 

Ha\ing  felt  that  way  6  days  ago,  there 
is  nothing  which  ought  to  change  the 
mind  of  any  Member  of  the  Hou.'^e. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  this  continu- 
ing resolution.  I  will  vote  against  ever>' 
continuing  resolution,  as  urgent  as  the 
matter  is.  unless  and  until  Congress  ex- 
ercises its  proper  control  over  the  ex- 
penditures of  this  Government. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Byrnes!. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  take  this  time  only  because  I  know 
the  House  is  interested  in  the  delibera- 
tions which  have  been  going  en  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  bill  reque.sted  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  consideration  of 
that  matter  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

I  believe  the  House  would  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  that  committee  has  just 
met  in  executive  session  and  has  adopted 
a  motion  that  the  committee  temporarily 
lav  the  matter  of  the  tax  matter  on  the 
table,  and  that  further  consideration  of 
the  tax  increase  be  deferred  until  such 
time  as  the  President  and  the  Congress 
reach  an  understanding  on  a  means  of 
implementing  more  effective  expenditure 
reduction  and  control  as  an  essential  cor- 
ollary to  further  consideration  of  a  tax 
increase,  and  that  at  such  time  this  mat- 
ter will  again  be  given  priority  in  the 
committee's  order  of  business. 

What  is  pointed  out.  I  believe,  by  the 
adoption  of  this  motion,  Mr,  Chairman,  is 
if  we  are  to  get  any  kind  of  control  over 
this  deficit  which  faces  us  the  first  essen- 
tial ingredient— and  the  ab.solute  es.sen- 
tialiy— is  to  find  some  kind  of  imple- 
me.itation  to  bring  expenditures  under 
control. 

This  Hou.se,  by  practically  a  straight 
party  line  vote,  so  far  as  Congress  is  con- 
cerned, of  the  majority  party,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  turned  down  an  implement- 
ine  provision. 

The  way  is  still  open  for  an  implement- 
ing provision  to  be  adopted  or  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  earlier, 
what  this  House  did  by  turning  down  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  Bow  amend- 
ment was  to  lose  an  opportunity  we  had 
to  try  to  get  some  kind  of  control  over 
expenditures.  Those  who  voted  to  refuse 
to  give  us  that  opportunity  I  believe  have 
on  their  shoulders  the  responsibility  for 
the  continuation  of  the  deficit  situation 
and  its  consequences,  which  continue. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  "W'is- 
consin  [Mr.  LairdI. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  never 
thought  it  would  be  necessary  for  any 
Member  of  Congress  to  write  a  primer 
on  the  difference  between  appropriations 
and  spending  for  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government. 

Yet  the  President  in  his  press  confer- 
ence last  Saturday  and  other  spokesmen 
for  the  executive  branch  continue  to  talk 
of  appropriations  by  Congress  and  ex- 
penditure rates  as  if  they  were  precisely 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  pondered  this  over  the 
weekend  thinking  that  surely,  a  Presi- 


dent who  spent  more  than  two  decades 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
more  than  3  years  in  the  White  House 
would  kiiow  the  difierence  between  ap- 
propriations and  spending. 

Yet.  statement  aft^er  statement  from 
the  executive  branch  blurs  and  confuses 
the  distinction  between  appropriations 
and  spending. 

In  the  interest  of  clarity  and  to  dispel 
what  is  becoming  a  credibility  gulch.  I 
offer  the  following  primer  for  any  who 
need  it.  Copies  are  beini  furnished  to  the 
"White  House,  the  Budget  Bureau,  and 
the  Ti-easury  Department. 
Congress  appropriates  money. 
The  executive  branch  spends  it. 
Another    word    for    appropriations    is 
new  obligational  authority. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  Congress  in 
the  past  to  deal  only  with  appropriations 
or  new  obhgational  authority. 

Congressional  appropriations  are  like 
deposits  in  a  bank  account.  Whoever  de- 
posits it  makes  that  money  "available" 
to  whomever  has  the  authority  to  write 
checks  against  that  account. 

It  is  like  a  husband  depositing  his  pay- 
check into  his  wife's  checking  account. 
He  determines  how  much   is  "avail- 
able." 

She   determines   how   much   she   will 
spend  and  when  she  will  spend  it. 
Congress  is  the  "husband." 
The   White   House    or   the   executive 
branch  is  the  "wife." 

At  this  point,  it  becomes  slightly  more 
complicated. 

Congress,  through  its  fiscal  year  1968 
appropriations,  is  making  available  x 
nimiber  of  dollars  in  "new  obligational 
authority." 

But  on  top  of  all  that  It  will  make 
available  in  fiscal  1968  appropriations, 
there  is  what  is  known  as  "carryover 
authority"  from  previous  Congresses. 
This  carryover  authority  amounts  to 
more  than  $50  billion. 

For  fiscal  1968.  the  President  has  re- 
quested $144  billion  in  "new  obligational 
authority." 

If  Congress  gives  him  this  amount,  he 
will  have  a  total  of  $194  billion  available 
in  this  "checking  account." 

But  let  us  assume  that  Congress  "cuts" 
that  new  obligational  authority  by  $10 
billion. 

This  will  still  leave  'available"  some 
$184  billion  in  spending  authority. 

Let  us  look  at  the  husband  and  wife 
again. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  husband  is  paid 
on  a  yearly  basis.  He  gets  one  check,  say 
for  $10,000,  in  Januarv-  of  a  given  year. 
His  wife  is  the  one  who  writes  the 
checks.  She  and  only  she  determines  how 
much  she  will  spend  and  when  she  will 
spend  it. 

If  she  spends  at  the  rate  of  $1,500  per 
month  for  each  of  the  first  3  months,  a 
quick  calculation  will  tell  her  husband 
that  they  will  be  out  of  funds  .sometime 
during  the  seventh  month. 
He  is  then  faced  with  a  choice. 
He  can  wring  a  promise  from  his  wife 
that  she  will  mend  her  ways,  that  she  will 
reduce  her  expenditure  rate  by  S800  or 
$900  per  month. 

Or  he  can  remove  the  availabihty  of 
those  funds  by  withdrawing  them  from 


the  bank  or  canceling  her  authority  to 
write  checks.  If  Congress  took  such  ac- 
tion, it  would  be  called  a  rescission  bill. 
Or  he  can  instruct  the  bank  only  to 
honor  checks  within  a  given  ceiling  each 
month  and  thereby  force  her  to  live 
within  an  expenditure  ceiling. 

Congress  has  already  wrested  the 
promise  on  occasion  after  occasion  from 
the  executive  branch  that  it  will  prac- 
tice restraint  through  a  self-imposed  ex- 
penditure ceihng. 

The  result  of  one  of  those  promises  was 
the  cause  of  great  faiifare  and  pubUcity 
last  November  when  the  President  an- 
nounced he  was  "freezing"  some  $3  or 
$3 '  2  billior  in  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1967. 

Congress  had  appropriated  that  money 
for  fiscal  year  1967. 
It  was  "available." 

The  President,  by  his  announcement, 
was  telling  the  country  that  expenditure 
control  was  his  bailiwick — and  indeed  it 
was. 

He  froze  those  funds  in  November  and 
released  a  good  many  of  them  by  May. 
Congress  has  decided  that  an  emer- 
gency exists,  that  the  promise  of  self- 
imposed  restraint  seems  always  to  be  very 
short  lived. 

It  has  looked  around  and  seen  that 
the  country  is  in  a  fiscal  mess. 

It  has  observed  past  performance  and 
decided  that  the  executive  branch,  like 
the  spendthrift  wife,  cannot  be  left  to  its 
own  devices  any  longer,  that  it  cannot  be 
trusted  to  make  prudent  judgments 
about  when  to  spend  and  when  not  to 
spend,  about  how  much  to  spend  and  how 
much  to  postpone. 

Faced  with  a  deficit  of  some  $30  bil- 
lion. Congress  seems  in  the  mood  to  move 
into  the  area  of  expenditure  controls — 
mandatory  expenditure  controls. 

Congress,  if  it  passes  the  Bow  amend- 
ment, will  do  so  reluctantly.  It  has  been 
resisting  this  kind  of  drastic  action  for 
many  months.  But  Congress,  like  the  so- 
ber husband,  is  waking  to  the  fact  that 
the  executive  branch,  the  spendthrift 
wife,  is  buying  us  all  into  a  fiscal  mess. 
Drastic  measures  are  called  for. 
And,  one  way  or  another — through  the 
Bow  amendment  or  through  a  statutory 
provision  on  the  tax  bill — they  will  be 
applied. 

For  It  is  finally  clear  to  the  Congress 
and  the  people  that  there  is  no  other  way 
to  obtain  iron-clad  guarantees  :hat  econ- 
omy in  a  time  of  fiscal  crisis  shall  be 
practiced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  above  primer  is  ad- 
mittedly oversimplified  in  the  interest  of 
clanty.  The  actual  availability  of  funds 
in  the  Treasury-,  or  the  "checking 
accoimt."  derives  from  revenue-raising 
tax  measures  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
from  receipts,  participation  sales,  the 
borrowing  authority  of  the  Treasury,  and 
so  forth. 

But  to  illuminate  the  central  issue  that 
is  involved  in  today's  debate — namely, 
the  difference  between  appropriations 
and  spending  and,  that  gentlemen,  is  all 
we  are  talking  about  today— the  above 
primer  is  adequate. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  until  the  gentlelady  from 
Michigan   [Mrs.  Griffiths]   spoke,  and 
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after  listening  carefully  to  these  many 
hours  of  debate  on  this  issue,  I  had 
found  myself  with  an  attitude  akin  to 
that  of  the  child  m  the  ancient  fairy  tale 
whose  honesty  compelled  him  to  cry, 
•'The  Emperor  has  no  clothes  " 

You  will  recall  the  old  story— the  en- 
tire populace  had  been  brainwashed,  to 
use  a  popular  Republican  expression. 
Into  believini,'  that  the  Emperor  was 
dressed  in  the  finest  raiment.  Only  the 
child  protested  that  this  was  not  true 
at  all— that,  in  fact,  the  Emperor  was 
naked. 

The  parallel  that  strikes  me  between 
the  old  children's  story  and  this  debate 
Is  that  while  the  Bow  amendment  pur- 
ports to  cut  Federal  spending  by  S5  bil- 
lion, the  net  effect  would  be  nothing  of 
the  sort 

Yes,  it  would  result  in  a  disastrous 
dismemberment  in  many  Federal  serv- 
ices to  the  American  people — cut  oS  over 
a  half-billion  dollars  in  elementary,  high 
school,  and  college  funds,  injure  the 
postal  service,  the  medicare  and  health 
programs,  the  farmers  loans,  cut  back 
vital  progress  in  parks,  conservation,  and 
recreation.  But  it  would  not  cut  back 
on  real  Federal  spending  because  these 
areas  are  not  where  the  big  money  goes. 

The  Bow  amendment  leaves  untouched 
the  fantastic  mushrooming  of  expendi- 
tures which  practically  alone  are  re- 
spon.sible  for  the  deficit  I  refer,  of  cour.se, 
to  military  sr>ending — now  approaching 
S80  billion  per  year— soon  to  approach 
$100  billion  per  year.  I  am  troubled  to 
note  that  the  military  budget  has 
doubled  in  the  5  years  I  have  been  in 
Congress.  The  military  now  spends  an 
amount  per  year  approximately  equal  to 
the  entire  Federal  budget  of  1961. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  billions  of 
dollars  are  wasted  by  the  military.  Tlie 
recent  disclosures  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  fMr.  Pike  I  indicate  that  the 
lo.s.s  is  sub.vtantial. 

I  do  not  know  how  large  the  Military 
Establishment  should  be  to  provide  the 
ultimate  the  national  security.  I  do  know 
that  the  answer  is  a  sophisticated  com- 
bination of  political,  economic,  psycho- 
logical, and  mi'itary  factors  which  the 
military,  neither  by  inclinaton  nor  edu- 
cation, i.s  capable  of  providing. 

The  milit.iry  has  a  ma.ssive  conflict  of 
Interest  in  the  area  of  defense  appro- 
priations. Its  prestige,  power,  stature, 
comfort,  and  indeed  its  entire  way  of  life 
are  at  stake.  And  yet,  let  me  point  out 
that  when  hearings  are  held  on  military 
appropriations  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  virtually  every  witness 
called  is  on  the  military  payroll. 

I  recently  read  the  six  volumes  of 
hearings  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  held  from  February  to  May  1967, 
the  subject  being  the  STO  billion  militai-y 
appropriation  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  should  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
have  the  audacity  to  bring  to  this  floor 
any  important  bill  where  no  adverse  wit- 
nesses were  called  to  the  hearings,  I 
suggest  that  we  would  be  laughed  off  the 
floor. 

Public  hearings  with  adverse  witnesses 
represent  our  only  process  where  error 


can  be  found.  Dialog  without  argument 
is  generally  worthless,  a  principle  ul^der- 
stood  by  Western  man  for  centuries.  So 
vital  to  truth  finding  is  opposition  that 
the  Catholic  Church  in  its  procedures 
for  tlie  cannonization  of  saints  provides 
as  an  essential  ingredient,  a  devil's  ad- 
vocate. 

The  six  volumes  of  hearings  I  refer  to 
total  3,467  pages,  and  3,461  of  these  3,467 
pages  represent  testimony  or  statements 
of  witnesses  on  tht  Pentagon  payroll. 

Of  the  263  witnesses  who  testified  or 
submitted  statements,  only  six  of  these 
were  not  on  the  military  payroll.  The  six 
witnesses  not  military  employees  were 
two  representing  the  American  Legion, 
two  the  National  Rifle  Association,  and 
two  ladies  speaking  for  overseas  educa- 
tion for  service  children. 

There  was  not  a  single  adverse  witness 
and  no  adverse  questioning  by  subcom- 
mittee members.  Indeed,  the  questioning 
was  so  friendly  that  the  uninfonned 
readers  could  only  conclude  that  the 
process  was  a  dialog  within  the  confines 
of  one  happy  family. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier,  the 
Bow  amendment  will  not  reduce  Federal 
expenditures.  These  will  continue  upward 
in  the  familiar  spiral  until  the  militai-y 
is  submitted  to  the  searching  scrutiny 
that  is  our  obligation. 

Our  Republican  colleagues  are  not  of 
a  mind  to  provide  this  scrutiny  that  is 
their  obligation  as  the  minority  party. 
Indeed,  all  of  their  recommendations  are 
in  the  other  direction— toward  an  even 
larger  and  more  influential  Military  Es- 
tablishment— a  rubberstamping  of  all  of 
the  requests  of  the  military. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  ask  that  the 
Clerk  read. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJ.  Res.   853 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  joint  reso- 
lution of  August  29,  1967  (Public  Law  90-75) . 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 30.  'l967"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
••October  10,  1967^'. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentaiT  inquiry. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Are  we  now  operating 
under  the  5-minute  rule? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  listening  very  carefully  to  this  de- 
bate. I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  think  this  entire  issue  of  "economy" 
has  been  manufactured  from  whole  cloth 
by  the  Republican  Party.  I,  for  one,  have 
not  seen  any  "grassroots"  demand  for 
cutbacks  in  Government  spending.  Dur- 
ing the  1966  campaign  I  went  through 
this  exact  same  exercise  with  my  Repub- 
lican opponent.  I  asked  him  the  same 
question  that  was  asked  here  on  the  floor 
today:  namely,  where  are  we  going  to 


cut?    I   got   the   same   vague  answer — 
somewhere. 

The  figures  are  verj'  clear  indeed  that 
after  we  deduct  defense  expenditures, 
veterans  pensions,  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  social  security,  and  other 
fixed  changes  from  the  total  budget,  we 
are  left  with  $21  billion.  After  deducting 
$9  billion  of  Government  salaries  we 
wind  up  with  S12  billion — $12  billion  to 
cover  everything  else.  Health,  education, 
welfare,  agriculture,  housing,  war  on 
poverty,  postal  services.  FBI  the  park 
service,  and  all  the  other  thousands  of 
functions  and  services  that  are  a  part  of 
our  everyday  lives.  I  cannot  see  how  you 
are  going  to  cut  $5  billion  out  of  $12  bil- 
lion without  wrecking  the  entire  econ- 
omy and  destroying  vital  Government 
services  that  affect  each  and  every  one  of 
us. 

Sure,  we  could  save  3240  million  by 
cutting  out  Saturday  mail  deliveries  and 
restricting  postal  service  to  one  delivery  a 
day  for  businesses.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  reaction  to  that  particular  piece  of 
economy.  And  how  those  who  are  voting 
for  the  Bow  amendment  would  vote  on 
this  action. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
gentleman  bring  these  figures  on  the 
floor  today,  because  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  said  yesterday  in  a  col- 
loquy with  me  that  today  he  would  ex- 
plain how  you  could  cut  S5  billion  worth 
of  expenditures  out  of  a  $12  billion  pool. 
He  has  not  done  it  today,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  can  do  it. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  My  Republican  oppo- 
nent in  1966,  reading  the  Republican 
campaign  literature,  parroted  the  same 
line.  He  said  we  have  to  economize  and 
we  have  to  cut.  He  did  not  tell  me  then 
where  to  cut  and  the  Republicans  here  in 
the  House  today  will  not  or  cannot  tell 
us  where  these  mythical  savings  are  to 
come  from. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  point, 
if  I  may.  There  are  two  ways  to  cure  a 
deficit.  One  way  is  to  cut  and  the  other 
way  is  to  increa.se  taxes.  Everybody  is 
screaming  about  the  10-percent  surtax. 
Evei-ybody  is  screaming  about  cutting.  I 
did  not  hear  one  single  word  about  tax 
reform.  What  about  the  SIC  billion  or 
$20  billion  that  is  lost  in  this  countrj- 
every  year  fc>ecause  of  the  27.5  percent 
tax-free  oil  depletion  allowance?  What 
about  the  tax-exempt  organizations  that 
are  not  entitled  to  their  tax-free  status 
I  can  go  on  and  on  and  on  and  on.  Not 
one  word  about  that.  All  we  hear  about 
is  the  10-percent  surtax  increa.se.  We  did 
not  hear  one  word  about  the  fact  that 
Federal  taxes  are  lower  today  than  they 
were  in  1964.  We  have  not  heard  one 
word  about  that,  either. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  will  be  veiT  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Has  the  President  recom- 
mended the  elimination  of  the  depletion 
allowance? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  is  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  ha.s 
certain  responsibilities.  I  would  imagine 
we  are  pretty  bi;?  boys  now  and  we  could 
certainly  bring  in  a  tax  reform  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Yes.  But  he  recommended 
tiie  surtax  bill. 
Mr.  RESNICK.  I  understand  that. 
Ml'.  YATES.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  will  the 
Gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  prntleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  seems  to  me  the  minor- 
ity party  is  tendme  to  rely  more  and 
more  on  Presidential  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  their  work. 

Mr  RESNICK.  I  have  to  agree  with  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse  to  yield  fm-ther 
at  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  a  couple  of 
things.  I  say  what  we  are  bein,g  asked  to 
do  here  today  is  this;  There  was  an  old 
saying  when  I  was  a  kid— "Indian  giv- 
ing." You  give  with  one  hand  and  5  min- 
utes later  you  take  it  back.  I  do  not  know- 
how  anybody  else  is  going  to  explain  it. 
but  what  we  are  being  asked  to  do  is 
welch  on  every  single  vote  we  have  taken 
in  this  Congress.  Yes,  we  voted  for  urban 
renewal  and  we  voted  for  the  agriculture 
bill  and  we  voted  for  everything  else  that 
costs  money,  but  now  in  the  sacred  name 
of  economy  we  are  going  to  take  it  back, 
and  nobody  understands  what  we  are 
doing.  I  for  one  do  not  intend  to  vote 
that  way. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  just  wanted  to  say  this: 
About  2  months  ago  I  offered  a  tax- 
reform  bill  which  included  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  oil-depletion  allowance. 
I  will  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  and 
have  you  cosponsor  It. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
cosponsor  it.  I  would  like  to  see  where  a 
responsible  Republican  Party  would 
come  foi-ward  with  a  tax-reform  meas- 
ure. All  we  hear  here  is  the  Bow  amend- 
ment and  let  us  cut  5  percent.  I  made  a 
lot  of  money  in  business.  I  never  made 
any  of  it  saving.  I  always  made  my 
money  by  investing  it  and  spending  it 
and  getting  it  back.  I  think  the  United 
States  runs  the  same  way. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  undoubtedly  each 
Member  of  this  body  could  come  up  with 
a  lone  list  of  what  he  con.siders  to  be 
none.'jsential  Federal  programs.  Some 
such  programs  may  be  considered  by 
the  individual  Mem.ber  as  puny,  insig- 
nificant, and  m.inor  But  collectively  all 
of  them  can  add  up  to  an  amount  in 
excess  of  the  $29  billion  anticipated 
deficit. 

But  equally  as  costly.  Mr.  Chairman. 
M  not  actuailv  more  ccstly  in  the  long 
run,  is  the  attitude  of  the  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  U.S  Government  to- 
ward the  value  of  the  dollar  and  how 
wisely  and  prudently  that  dollar  now- 
allocated  to  the  various  programs  is 
being  spent.  Even  though  some  programs 
are  considered  essential  and  cannot  be 
abandoned,  millions  of  dollars  can  be 


saved  by   better   procurement   and   ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  example,  a 
most  recent  example,  which  in  my  opin- 
ion represents  a  totally  reckless  disre- 
gard for  the  dollars  of  the  taxpayers  on 
the  part  of  the  State  Department.  I  make 
reference  to  the  recent  action  taken  by 
the  State  Department  in  locating  a  site 
for  the  Russian  Emba.ssy  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  net  effect  of  this  action 
on  the  part  of  the  State  Department  will 
result  in  pouring  S4.5  million  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  down  a  rathole. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  'Virginia  yield  to  me  at  that  point^ 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  PeiTOit 
me  to  finish  my  general  statement  and 
then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
iMr.  Rodney]. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  realize  the  difficul- 
ties involved  in  negotiating  with  the 
Russians  in  general  and  particularly  in 
obtaining  an  agreement  upon  the  loca- 
tion of  an  American  Embassy  in  Moscow. 
But  there  should  be  no  question  as  to 
where  the  location  of  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy should  be  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
facts  stand  out  most  clearly. 

Mr,  Chairman,  there  are  two  sites 
which  were  made  available  for  this  em- 
bassy, O'.ie  of  those  .sites  is  the  old  Mount 
Alto  Hospital  site,  containing  about  13 
acres  of  land,  valued  in  excess  of  S8 
million.  Another  site  is  the  old  Da  vies 
site  or  Jcseph  Davies  mansion  known  as 
Tregaron,  which  was  made  available  to 
the  State  Department  on  numerous  oc- 
casions at  a  cost  of  S3  5  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  State  Department 
repeatedly  turned  down  the  Tregaron 
site.  In  fact  the  Department  never  gave 
it  any  open-minded  consideration. 

Its  representatives  wanted  the  other 
site,  despite  the  fact  it  would  cost  S4.5 
million  more.  The  Department  claimed 
that  citizens  in  the  area  surrour.ding 
Tregaron  were  opposed  to  it.  The  Depart- 
ment also  claimed  that  the  Russians  pre- 
ferred the  Mount  Alto  site  and  this  was 
important  due  to  the  fact  they  were 
having  difficulty  getting  the  Russians 
to  agree  on  a  site  for  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Moscow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  citizens  association 
in  the  area  adjacent  to  Tregaron  has 
gotten  together  and  has  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  agreeing  to  the 
Russian  Embassy  being  located  in  their 
neighborhood  at  the  site  of  the  Tregaron 
estate. 

The  Russians  themselves  on  many  oc- 
casions have  stated  that  they  prefer  the 
Tregaron  site  over  the  Mount  Alto  site 
but  the  State  Department  ignores  this 
and  denies  that  the  Russians  have  ever 
shown  a  preference  for  the  Tregaron 
site, 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York,  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  yield  to  me  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr, 
RooNEYl  after  I  have  completed  my  gen- 
eral statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  if  the  Russians 
do  not  prefer  the  Tregaron  site.  I  still 


think  we  ourselves  should  face  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  involved  herein  and.  if  we 
can  in  effect  save  the  American  taxpay- 
ers S4.5  million  in  the  long  run  on  the 
location  of  this  embassy,  we  should  do 
so.  In  addition  we  could  put  the  Mount 
Alto  property  back  on  the  tax  rolls  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  could 
produce  several  millions  of  dollars  in  ad- 
ditional revenue  to  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  the  Federal  payment  to 
the  District. 

So.  Mr  Chairman,  I  consider  that  this 
Is  a  tragic  waste  of  the  taxpayers"  dol- 
lars and  that  the  Department  of  State 
should  be  required  to  correct  its  error 
and  correct  it  now. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yoik.  Now.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  yield'!' 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman,  from  New- 
York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  should  highly  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Virginia  who  is 
in  the  real  estate  business  for  helping 
a  real  estate  firm  named  'Weaver  Bros, 
to  make  a  commission.  This  is  a  per- 
fectly nonnal  and  natural  thing  to  do, 
because  Weaver  Bros,  would  make  a  real 
nice  commission  on  the  sale  of  the  Tre- 
garon property  rather  than  to  give  the 
Russians  property  which  the  Govern- 
ment already  owns  at  Mount  Alto. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  here  and  pre- 
dict that  the  Russians  are  going  to 
Mount  Alto,  not  Tregaron. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia,  They  will 
if  it  is  the  only  site  made  available  to 
them. 

Further,  I  think  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment objecting  to  any  real  estate  agent 
in  this  community  making  a  commis- 
sion, as  opposed  to  the  proix)sition  which 
has  been  offered  to  save  the  American 
taxpavers  S4.5  million— and  that  is  what 
I  am  talking  about  right  now— does  not 
come  with  good  taste. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  know- 
something  p.bout  this  real  estate  deal  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  is  talking 
about,  and  I  could  not  concur  more  with 
my  colleague  from  New  York  that  wiiat 
is  mainly  involved  here  is  the  desire  of  a 
real  estate  firm  to  make  some  money. 

Now.  -we  can  say  that  one  site  is  worth 
tlus  and  another  site  Is  worth  that,  but 
the  fact  remains,  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  said,  that  we 
already  own  the  Moimt  Alto  site,  and 
the  real  estate  firm  would  like  to  have 
us  buy  the  Tregaron  .site  for  $3.5  mUlion. 
Now.  you  might  be  able  to  juggle  this 
around  and  comince  some  people  this 
is  the  way  to  save  money,  but  you  cannot 
convince  me. 

I  also  want  to  tell  the  Members  about 
this  so-called  citizen  committee  out  there, 
There  happens  to  be  two  of  them.  I  do 
not  live  in  that  area.  I,  unfortunately, 
sometimes  when  I  get  my  tax  bill,  think 
unfortunately  I  live  in  Virginia,  when 
Congress  is  in  session,  but  there  happens 
to  be  two  citizens'  committees,  and  the 
one  that  took  a  unanimous  vote,  their 
total  membership  could  get  in  the  No,  7 
telephone  booth  out  there  In  the  Demo- 
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cratic  cloakroom,  so  it  is  not  ver>-  hard 
to  get  unanimous  action  out  of  an  orga- 
nization like  that. 

This  thing  has  been  kicking  around 
for  years  and  years.  I  am  told  the  Rus- 
sians are  willing  to  accept  Mount  Alto, 
and  they  have  offered  us  a  piece  of 
property  in  Moscow  of  comparable  size 
and  of  even  better  accessibility,  as  far  as 
the  distance  to  the  Foreign  Office  com- 
pares to  the  distance  to  the  State  De- 
partment. Certainly  if  any  of  the  Mem- 
bers have  seen  our  setup  in  Moscow  I  am 
sure  they  would  say  that  we  ought  to 
accept  because  we  need  better  and  bigger 
quarters  there. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  all  this 
discu&slon  about  sites  is  academic,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  that  real  estate 
company  does  want  to  move  the  Davles 
property,  and  I  am  sure  the  Davies  heirs 
would  like  to  get  their  money  out  of  it. 
But  that  i.s  a  fact  that  does  not  reflect 
on  us.  and  it  does  not  reflect  on  the  State 
Department  that  they  are  going  to  move 
ahead  without  any  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Ciovernment. 

I  have  sat  here  all  afternoon  wanting 
to  talk  a  little  bit  about  this  business  of 
the  Bow  amendment,  and  I  believe  I  will 
just  go  ahead  and  say  what  I  was  going 
to  say. 

I  spent  a  part  of  Saturday  out  at  my 
farm  in  Ohio  riding  around  looking  at 
this  year's  calf  crop.  We  have  a  policy 
there  that  we  only  save  about  two  of  the 
best  bull  calves  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  the  rest  of  them  are  made  steers  and 
eventually  wind  up  in  the  butcher  shop. 
And  while  I  wa.s  riding  around,  thinking 
about  this,  it  occurred  to  me  that  had 
some  application  to  the  Bow  amendment 
because,  if  I  were  the  President  of  the 
United  States  I  could  not  think  of  a 
better  present  that  I  would  like  the  Con- 
gress to  give  me  than  a  $5  billion  gold- 
plated  castration  knife — and  do  not 
think  I  would  not  know  where  to  cut. 

There  are  a  lot  of  projects  that  have 
been  cut  and  probably  ought  to  be  cut. 
They  are  buildl.ig  a  dam  on  the  Ohio 
River  right  now  which  touches  my  dis- 
trict on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
district  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Moore  1.  on  the  other,  at 
a  total  cost  of  about  $65  or  $70  million. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  navigation  for 
some  barge  companies,  and  if  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  close  it  down  tomorrow, 
well.  I  will  explain  to  my  people,  and  I 
assume  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr  MooreI  can  do  likewise. 

And  I  can  think  of  dozens  of  others 
that  we  can  postpone. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentlemen  if  they  want  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  power — and  I  voted  against  it 
the  other  day.  I  will  vote  against  it  to- 
day— but  one  of  these  days  I  am  going 
to  join  you  and.  assuming  that  he  is  the 
political  animal  you  are  all  saying  he  is. 
he  will  know  which  ones  of  you  to  send 
to  the  butcher  shop,  and  which  ones  of 
you  to  save. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  resolution  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texa.s? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

IMr.  JOFLSONl. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  offer  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  Joelson  plan  by  which  we  can  cut  $5 
billion  from  our  appropriations. 

There  are  435  of  us  here.  Each  of  us 
knows  his  own  district  the  best.  I  think 
each  Member  should  compile  a  list  of 
projects  that  he  wants  to  be  discontinued 
in  his  district.  Those  of  you  who  have 
public  works  that  you  want  stopped, 
please  compile  a  list  and  submit  them. 
Those  who  have  defense  contracts  you 
want  terminated  in  your  district,  please 
let  me  know  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  of- 
fer a  recission  of  that  particular  project 
in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

Those  01  you  who  are  concerned  about 
too  many  employees  and  who  have  let- 
ter carriers  and  postal  clerks  whose  jobs 
you  want  abolished,  please  let  me  know 
and  I  will  add  that  to  the  list  and  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  come  well  beyond  the  $5 
billion  mark.  I  start  the  list  as  of  now 
with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr 
H.\LLECKl  who  tells  us  about  a  national 
park  that  he  does  not  want. 

I  assure  you  that  I  am  willing  to  prac- 
tice what  I  preach.  If  every  Member  sub- 
mits that  list  for  his  district,  I  will  be  the 
435th  Member  to  submit  that  list  for  my 
district. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan  ] . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  deplore 
the  action  of  the  House  last  Wednesday 
in  voting  down  the  continuing  resolution 
and  in  bringing  the  operations  of  the 
Government  to  the  brink  of  chaos.  I  have 
been  ver>'  much  disturbed  by  the  tenor  of 
the  debate  today  and  last  Wednesday. 

The  debate  then  and  now  reflects  the 
frustrations,  confusion,  and  doubts  which 
have  been  created  by  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
the  political  consequences  of  which  are 
apparent  in  the  gutting  of  essential 
Great  Society  programs  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  inviolability  of  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex  on  the  other  hand. 

I  have  listened  to  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  budget  cuts  and  rescissions, 
about  reducing  Federal  spending  by  $5 
billion  more  than  the  S5  billion  which 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  al- 
ready intends.  Yet  the  debate  has  vir- 
tually ignored  the  sacrosanct  military 
budget,  which  amounts  to  some  55  per- 
cent of  the  total  budget  of  $136.5  billion. 

Last  week  the  President  signed  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  which  totaled 
S69. 936.620. 000.  This  afternoon  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
will  call  up  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization conference  report — to  ac- 
company 11722.  The  conferees  have  rec- 
ommended for  fiscal  year  1968  S2.303.3 
million  compared  to  SI. 005.0  million  in 
fiscal  year  1967.  That  is  $13  billion  or 
129  percent  more  than  last  year.  I  sug- 
gest that  this  is  an  area  for  economy. 

Let  me  quote  from  that  conference  re- 
port at  page  37; 

The  total  construction  authorization  rec- 
ommended by  the  conferees  for  fiscal  year 
1968  is  $1,297,450,000  more  than  the  amount 
of  military  construction  authorized  In  fiscal 
year  1967  by  Public  Law  89-568,  that  figure 
being  81,005  842,000. 


Tnat  is  not  double — that  is  129  per- 
cent more  than  was  authorized  last  year 
by  this  Congress  for  military  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  sorr\-,  my  time  is  too 
limited.  But  in  the  debate  on  that  bill, 
I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  that  with  the 
distinguished  cliairman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  want  to  discuss  it  on 
the  floor  now. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  militaiT 
spending  is  an  area  in  which  substantial 
money  could  be  saved,  if  the  militar\' 
budget  were  not  regarded  as  sacred  end 
untouchable. 

Last  Wednesday  I  pointed  out  that 
the  Bow  amendment  specifically  ex- 
empts S72.3  billion  for  the  military. 

There  are  other  related  areas  where 
spending  could  be  reduced  or  deferred. 
For  instance,  the  House  has  voted  $142.4 
million  for  the  supersonic  transport, 
which  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  which  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  admits  will  be  at  least 
S4.5  billion. 

As  far  as  the  NASA  budget  is  con- 
cerned, I  have  made  very  specific  recom- 
mendations both  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor.  I  regret  that  those  who  are 
most  vociferous  about  economy  did  not 
see  fit  to  amend  the  Space  authorization 
and  appropriation  bills.  Administrative 
operations  funds  for  NASA  could  be  re- 
duced by  10  percent,  by  simply  maintain- 
ing its  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the 
NASA  budget,  without  in  any  way  im- 
pairing the  space  program. 

I  have  raised  questions  about  the  pos- 
sible duplication  between  NASA's  Apollo 
applications  program,  which  is  estimated 
to  cost  $5  billion  in  the  next  5  years,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense's  manned 
orbiting  laboratory,  which  will  cost  ap- 
provimately  SI. 7  billion  to  $2  billion. 

Members  of  the  House  may  recall  that 
I  suggested  a  contingent  authorization 
for  the  Apollo  applications  program  of 
50  percent  of  the  committee  recom- 
mendation pending  a  satisfactory  pro- 
gram description  and  projection  whicli 
does  not  yet  exist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  current  adminis- 
tration budget  estimate  provided  in 
testimony  by  Budget  Director  Schultze 
is  $136.5  billion.  The  administration  has 
conceded  that  the  actual  level  mny  reach 
S143.5  billion.  If  we  take  the  figure  of 
S136.5  billion,  items  which  are  consid- 
ered "uncuttable"  include: 

Defense — $75.5  billion.  I  have  already 
discu.ssed  the  unwillingness  of  the  House 
to  reduce  this. 

Debt  .service — $14.2  billion. 

Veterans'  benefits— S6,l  billion. 

Public  assistance  grants— $4.4  billion. 

Farm  price  supports — $1.9  billion. 

Health  insurance  payments  to  trust 
funds— $1.1  billion. 

Postal  public  service  costs  and  deficit — 
$1  billion. 

General   Government— $2.8   billion. 

Space — $4.5  billion. 
International  affairs  and  finance — $4.3 
billion. 

Thus,  "uncuttable"  programs  presum- 
ably total  almost  $116  billion. 

Therefore,  the  realistic  area  from 
which  budget  reductions  would  have  to 
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be  made  is  approximately  $20,7  billion. 
Included  in  this  figme  is  $2.8  bilUon  for 
education;  $7.5  billion  in  health,  labor, 
weliare.  and  antipoveriy  programs;  $1.7 
billion  for  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment; S3. 5  billion  for  natural  re- 
sources and  coi^enation;  S2.7  billion  for 
commerce  and  transportation;  $1.5  for 
agriculture  other  than  farm  supports; 
and  some  SI  billion  for  miscellaneous 
programs. 

In  short,  the  cuts  would  have  to  come 
from  the  Great  Society  programs.  Let 
me  point  out,  because  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  understand  what  we  are 
talking  about  when  we  talk  about  the 
$5  billion  Bow  amendment  cut.  it  is  really 
a  25-percent  cut.  The  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Holifieldj  has  also 
pointed  out  that  we  are  really  talklne 
about  making  cuts  in  S20  billion— not 
S136  5  billion,  which  would  mean  a  25- 
percent  cut  in  necessary  and  urgently 
needed  social  and  domestic  programs. 

Let  us  look  and  see— I  have  some  tables 
here,  let  us  see  what  has  happened  to 
domestic  programs,  the  Great  Society 
programs  which  this  Congress  author- 
ized in  the  89th  Congress. 

The  administration  itself  cut  some 
$4,5  billion  in  domestic  programs  before 
it  submitted  its  budget  to  this  Congress. 

As  I  said,  the  Bow  amendment  is  di- 
rected at  no  more  than  $21  billion  of  Fed- 
eral programs,  of  which  over  $12  biUion 
represents  programs  in  the  vital  areas 
of  health,  education,  welfare,  labor, 
housing,  and  community  development. 

In  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  for 
example,   the   administration   failed  to 


submit  budget  requests  for  authorized 
programs  in  the  amoimt  of  $2.8  billion. 
Higher  education  was  cut  50  percent 
from  the  authorized  level  of  $2.1  billion 
to  $1  billion. 

Elementary  and  secondary  education 
was  reduced  by  45  percent  from  S3. 5  bil- 
lion to  $2  billion.  The  bulk  of  this  cut 
was  in  grants  to  States  under  title  I. 

In  addition  to  the  admiriistration  cuts 
of  nearly  $3  billion  in  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  House  pared  off  another 
S167  million. 

This  process  operated  even  more  se- 
verely in  connection  with  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  programs.  The  ad- 
ministration failed  to  su'omit  budget  re- 
quests for  programs  totaling  S599  mil- 
lion to  S2  billion.  Tne  bulk  of  this  cut 
of  the  rehabilitation  loan  program  and 
a  70-percent  cutback  in  neighborhood 
facilities  grants,  basic  water  and  sewer 
grants,  and  urban  mass  transportation 
grants. 

In  addition  to  the  administration's  re- 
ductions, the  House  cut  an  additional 
$689  million  including  $325  million  from 
model  cities,  the  entire  $40  million  rent 
supplement  request,  and  another  $60 
million  from  housing  loan  program  for 
the  elderly.  In  all,  the  administration 
and  the  House  together  cut  about  one 
third  of  authorized  HUD  programs.  And 
more  generous  Senate  action  will  only 
restore  a  fraction  of  this,  even  if  the 
House  conferees  accept  the  Senate  levels. 
Since  authorization  levels  have 
changed  somewhat  between  the  adminis- 
tration's bud.cet  requests  in  JanuaiT  and 
later  appropriations,  the  administration 


cuts  plus  the  House  cuts  are  not  perfectly 
additi\e.  Nevertheless,  if  we  take  the 
January  authorization  levels  in  HEW 
and  HUD,  which  total  about  $18.6  billion, 
and  compare  them  with  the  administra- 
tion cuts  plus  the  House  cuts,  we  find 
that  authorized  funding  in  these  critical 
areas  has  already  been  reduced  by  $4,265 
billion,  or  some  23  percent.  And  since 
these  are  precisely  the  areas  where  any 
additional  cuts  would  have  to  come,  a  S5 
billion  cut  would  reduce  these  programs 
bv  another  25  percent. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  will 
include  a  table  detailing  this. 

The  old  5  percent  Bow  amendment  has 
suddenly  jumped  a  decimal  place,  and 
increased  tenfold.  The  practical  effect 
of  slashing  $5  billion  more  from  the  Fed- 
eral budget  would  be  to  reduce  programs 
in  HEW  and  HUD  to  50  percent  of  their 
authorizations  The  administration  and 
House  action  have  already  cut  23  per- 
cent, and  the  Bow  amendment  would  cut 
another  25  percent. 

The  legislative  gains  of  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations  in  New 
Frontier  and  Great  Society  programs 
would  be  wiped  out. 

The  Vietnam  war  must  not  be  used  as 
an  excu.?e  to  emasculate  the  progressive 
domestic  programs  of  the  past  7  years, 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  tables  illustrating  admin- 
istration budget  reductions  in  fiscal  year 
1968  authorizations  and  additional  House 
reductions  of  administration  requests  lor 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 


COMPARISOr^  OF  AVAILABLE  AUTHORlZATlOtlS.  1968  ADMINISTRATION  BUDGET  REQUESTS  AND  1968  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

lln  millions  of  doll3rsl  [In  millions  of  dollar,] 


Fiscal  Actual 

year  adminis- 

1968  Iration 

author-  request 

ization 


Differ- 
ence 


Fiscal         Actual 

year  adminis-       Ditfer- 
1968         tration  ence 

author-       request 
ization 


Programs:  ,,,  ., 

Neighborhood  facilities  grants i^'  "^ 

Alaska  housing  program 'J^  ' 

Rehabilitation  loans.,.  'J"  " 

Housing  for  the  elderly  loans - Jj  ou 

Urban  planning  grants °'  =" 

Development  incentive  grants ^"  f^ 

Basic  water  and  sewer  grants ?""  }" 

Mass  transportation - ^^l  '■" 

Urban  information  and  technical  assistance »  | 

Community  development  training  grants 30  s 

Total,  administration  cuts  in  HUD 


-79 

-9 

-100 

-15 

-34 

-20 

-235 

-go 

-2 
-25 


-599 


Programs: 

Neighborhood  tacilities  grants 

Public  housing  contributions 

Housing  lor  the  elderly  loans --- 

Urban  planning  grants 

Development  incentive  grants 

Urban  beautitication 

Mass  transportation 

Urban  research — - 

Rent  supplements 

Demonstration  cities  (model  cities) 

Other  programs  with  minor  cuts 

Total 

Total  House  cuts  in  HUD ■.-.■^diWrWA;,A 

Total  cuts  in  HUD,  administration  and  House:  $1,288,000,000. 


Actual 

House 

Differ- 

adminis- 

appro- 

ence 

tration 

priations 

request 

42 

27 

-15 

290 

275 

-15 

80 

20 

-60 

50 

40 

-10 

30 

0 

-30 

125 

75 

-50 

230 

175 

-55 

20 

5 

-15 

40 

0 

-40 

662 

237 

-325 

992 

918 

-74 

2,561 

1,872 

-689 
-689 

Programs:  -^  ec  _135 

Regional  medical  programs fj"  '?  'ii 

Health  research  facilities '""  "  Jii 

Medical  library  assistance  act - ^'  ."^  .  J^ 

Higher  education,  total ^.O^^  '•*'''"  ~'-"^ 

Facility  grants »«  440  -415 

Facility  loans ^  «  "JSS 

NOEA  loans 2"  }|*  _^ 

Educational  opportunity  grants Zio  {5"  S 

Work-study 2™  '*"  ifS 

Developing  colleges "  ''i  \i 

Libraries '2  ^' 

[SEA M6i  1.98*  -1.S17 

Title  1:  Grants  to  States 2.314    "TzOO  -1.114 

Title  II:  School  libraries 154  105  --•» 

Title  III:  Supplementary  centers =15  ivj  -ii^ 

Impacted  areas === 

Public  libraries IJJ  J5  ~!| 

Vocational  education 29S  ew  « 

Adult  education °"  ** 

Total,  administration  cuts  in  HEW -2,810 


Actual        House 

adminis-  appro- 

tration  priations 
request 


Differ- 
ence 


Public  Health  Service f'^^'f 

Education  funds j-iii 

Other ^°" 

Total 12.669 

Total  House  cuts  in  HEW ^- ;,„  ^;^ Xii" 

Total  cuts  in  HEW.  administration  and  House:  J2,977,00O.0O0. 
Grand  total  cuts  in  HEW  and  HUD.  administration  and  House: 

J4.26S.000.000  out  of  some  $18,600,000,000  authorized,  or 

nearly  23  percenL 


2.669 
3,834 
5.999 

12.502 


-37 
-77 

-53 


-167 
-167 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 

GER.M-D    R.   FORDi. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
last  week  a  majority  of  the  House  voted, 
in  effect,  to  place  a  ceiling  or  a  limitation 
on  expenditures  and  not  turn  over  the 
xull  authority  to  the  President  to  make 
such  a  limitation.  Today,  that  spending 
limitation  imposed  by  the  House  was  re- 
versed. Now.  regrettably,  by  the  vote  to- 
day, the  full  authority  to  make  any 
reductions  has  been  returned  to  the 
Pre.sident.  I  am  amazed,  I  am  dumb- 
founded that  we  have  abdicated  our  re- 
spon.sibility  in  imposing  an  expenditure 
limitation.  I  regret  very  much  that  the 
House  has  not  used  a  tool,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  our  own  legislative  imprint 
on  what  the  spending  ceiling  should  be. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  to 
my  dear  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  under- 
.stood  he  asked  me  to  make  a  suggestion 
as  to  where  we  could  reduce  expendi- 
tures. I  have  in  my  hand  the  budget  doc- 
ument submitted  by  the  President  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  On  page  46  of  the  Presi- 
dents  budget  document  a  statement  ap- 
pears that  expenditures  for  fiscal  1968, 
he  anticipates,  will  be  $135,033  billion. 
That  has  been  increased  in  a  subsequent 
document  to  S136.5  billion. 

The  best  way  for  us  really  to  do  some- 
thing about  that  would  be  to  vote  as  we 
did  last  week  and  not  vote  the  way  we 
did  today,  and  then  we  could  categori- 
cally cut  the  expenditures  of  the  Presi- 
dents  budget.  I  think  it  is  too  bad.  It  is 
tragic  that  we  did  not  save  $5  billion, 
and,  unfortunately,  those  who  changed 
their  vote  must  bear  some  responsibility 
for  it.  Time  is  running  out.  We  may  not 
have  another  opportunity  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures below  the  President's  budget 
by  appropriate  legislative  action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  HolifieldI  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
happy  to  vote  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  both  in- 
stance.s,  and  I  intend  to  support  his  at- 
tempt to  make  rescissions  when  the  tin.e 
comes.  But  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  also  to  this  budget  book  to 
which  the  minority  leader  referred.  Look 
at  page  454.  On  that  page  the  gross  na- 
tional product  for  the  past  27  years  ap- 
pears. In  the  last  column  there  is  stated 
the  percentage  of  the  national  debt 
against  the  sross  national  product.  You 
will  find  out  that  during  the  war.  and 
even  before  the  war,  in  1940,  the  percent- 
age of  the  national  debt  wa.s  51  percent 
against  a  j^ross  national  product  of  S95 
billion.  Then  during  the  war  it  went  up 
to  one  point  at  winch  the  debt  was  133.9 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 

We  come  on  down  to  1966,  when  the 
gross  national  product  had  gone  up  to 
S712  billion  and  the  public  debt  was  45 
percent. 

The  estimate  for  1967  Is  that  it  will  be 
42.9  percent,  the  lowest  It  has  been  in  25 
years,  the  lowest  public  debt  percentage- 
wise aeainst  the  gross  national  product. 

I  say  those  are  meaningful  flcrures  be- 
cause that  is  tiie  difference  between  in- 
come and  accumulated  indebtedness  A 
er3ss  nrit*?r.a!  product  of  $762  billion  is 


estimated  with  a  42.9-percent  public  debt 
against  it. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  screaming  on 
the  floor  about  a  crisis,  about  calamity 
overtaking  us.  I  say  this  country  is  in  bet- 
ter condition  today  than  it  has  been  in 
the  last  25  years.  There  are  more  people 
at  work.  There  is  less  unemployment. 
There  are  more  .savings  in  the  bank.  And 
our  national  debt  is  the  lowest  percent- 
agewise of  the  gross  national  product  in 
25  years.  So  why  all  the  screaming? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Byrnes!. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  found  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  very  interesting.  I 
would  suggest  that  he  had  better  go  down 
and  talk  to  his  President.  He  had  better 
go  down  and  talk  to  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  He  had  better  go  down 
and  talk  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board — yes.  the  fi- 
nancial experts,  the  economic  experts 
who  have  t)een  parading  before  the  Ways 
and  Meai^  Committee.  They  have  cer- 
tainly expressed  in  no  uncertain  terms  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the 
crisis  they  feel  we  are  in. 

If  I  have  any  judgment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  I  would  take  the  decision.s 
or  the  judgments  of  these  people  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  in  a  serious  situ- 
ation, rather  than  the  rosy  picture  paint- 
ed for  us  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  California 
relating  the  national  debt  to  gross  na- 
tional product,  is  the  argument  always 
advanced  by  those  who  see  no  danger 
in  an  ever  increasing  national  debt.  This 
argument  contradicts  that  made  by  the 
late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  who 
stated,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
President  the  first  time,  that  a  govern- 
ment is  somewhat  like  an  individual  or 
a  business  enterprise  in  that  it  could 
spend  more  than  it  takes  in  for  a  few 
years  but  a  continuation  of  that  policy 
eventually  leads  to  the  poorhouse  or  the 
bankruptcy  court. 

The  burden  of  the  national  debt  can- 
not be  evaluated  by  relating  it  to  gross 
national  product.  The  way  to  evaluate 
that  burden  is  to  relate  it  to  administra- 
tive receipts,  and  when  this  is  done  the 
result  shows  that  it  now  takes  approxi- 
mately 11  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of 
administrative  receipts  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt.  After  paying 
the  first  11  cents  in  interest,  the  Treas- 
ury is  left  with  only  89  cents  out  of  every 
:ax  dollar  with  which  to  pay  for  running 
the  war  and  all  of  the  other  expenses  of 
Government. 

You  will  have  to  go  back  a  good  many 
years  to  find  a  time  when  this  burden 
was  greater. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
r.izes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon]  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Wisconsin  has  said  he  would 
rather  take  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  tiie  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  others.  He  seems 
impressed  with  the  views  which  they 
have,  and  he  repoi-ts  that  they  state  we 
are  confronted  with  a  very  serious  ILnan- 
cial  crisis. 

The  ti-uth  is,  of  course,  that  these  same 
people  have  recommended  a  tax  increase 
to  reduce  the  estimated  budget  deficit  for 
fiscal  1968,  and  under  all  of  thei.e  cir- 
cumstances I  would  think  he  would  be 
willing  to  join  with  us  in  making  all  the 
reductions  we  can  in  appropriations. 
After  we  have  done  that,  and  if  we  have 
done  a  workmanlike  job,  and  the  pro- 
spective deficit  is  still  unacceptable,  then 
we  should  pass  a  tax  increase  to  further 
reduce  the  deficit. 

I  fully  agree  that  Congress  ought  to 
do  its  work  on  appropriations  before  we 
vote  on  a  tax  bill.  We  ought  to  make  re- 
ductions wherever  we  can. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Vanik,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  joint 
resolution  iH.J.  Res.  853)  making  con- 
tmuing  appropriations  for  the  fi.scal 
year  1968.  and  for  other  purposes,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  938.  he  re- 
ported the  joint  resolution  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  ride,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Tlie  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  pas.sed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEICD 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as'x 
luianimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  853.  just  passed, 
and  to  insert  pertinent  extraneous  ma- 
terial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  DIORI 
HAMANI  OF  NIGER  AT  RECEPTION 
BY  SUBCOM^nTTEE  ON  AFRICA 
IN  RAYBURN   BUILDING 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at   this   point  in   the   Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  27.  1967,  the  gentlewoman 


from  Ohio  IMrs.  Bolton],  and  I,  acting 

for  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  hosted  a 
reception  in  the  Ray'ourn  Building  for 
the  Honorable  Diori  Hamani,  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Niger. 
In  my  remarks  in  introduction  I  said; 
Today  we  liave  among  us  a  real  friend  of 
thp  United  States  In  Africa,  a  statesman  of 
outstanding  dedication  and  of  great  ability. 
Mr.  President,  you  can  go  back  to  your  coun- 
try knov'lng  that  you  are  carrying  with  you 
the  heart  of  the  American  people. 

We  have  with  us  too  a  great  woman  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Congress- 
woman  Bolton,  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
If  the  good  Lord  gives  the  Republicans  the 
House  in  the  next  Congress,  this  lady  will  be 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  She  has  a  deep,  warm  and  abiding 
Interest  in  the  nations  and  the  peoples  oi 
Africa. 

Following  is  a  translation  of  the  re- 
marks of  President  Hamani: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  you,  Madame  Bolton, 
you  who  have  been  called  God-mother  of 
Africa.  It  is  with  great  Joy  and  happiness 
that  I  get  In  touch  now  with  the  representa- 
tives of  this  great  American  people. 

You  said  a  moment  ago.  Mr.  President, 
that  after  we  have  stayed  here  a  few  days  and 
have  gone  back  to  our  country,  we  shall  take 
part  of  the  heart  of  the  American  people 
with  us.  We  have  a  saying  in  our  country, 
that  when  there  Is  a  place  in  someone's  heart, 
the  feet  will  move  to  go  to  that  place.  This 
Is  why  we  came  here.  In  fact,  we  know  that 
there  "is  a  little  place  In  your  heart,  in  this 
country,  for  u.s.  You  on  your  part  know  that 
we  in  Niger  have  a  place  in  our  heart  for 
you.  That  explains  why  so  many  Americans 
come  to  our  country. 

We  live  now  in  a  planet  that  Is  getting  small 
for  all  of  us.  It  is  getting  smaJler  all  the 
time,  and  since  you  are  the  people  with  the 
most  advanced  'and  sophisticated  sciences, 
with  vour  astronauts,  your  spacecraft,  and 
your  space  rockets,  you  know  better  than 
anybodv  that  we  are  always  shortening  dis- 
tances-^and  this  always  for  the  betterment 
of  humanity  because  we  live  in  a  century  of 
cooperation,  friendship,  human  dignity,  seek- 
ing a  future  of  friendly  and  brotherly  love. 
There  Is  only  one  regret  I  wish  to  expre.ss 
here.  Too  few  of  you  men  and  women — that 
Is,  Members  of  Congress  and  Senators — come 
to  our  country,  to  Africa  generally.  We  wish 
to  see  more  of  you  became  there  is  no  better 
way  to  know  each  other  than  through  per- 
sonal  contacts   and   human   contacts. 

And  I  am  speaking  to  you  also,  Ambassador 
Ryan.  All  we  know  generally  about  the  Amer- 
ican Congre.^s  Is  that  one  year  a  decision  is 
taken  in  this  direction,  the  next  year  you 
tell  us  that  Congress  made  a  decision  in  the 
other  direction,  then  the  third  year  is  some- 
thing else  again.  What  we  want  is  more 
human  contact  so  that  we  undersUnd  each 
other  better  and  so  that  we  can  better  loUow 
what  is  going  on. 

We  know  now  that  you  are  changing  di- 
rections in  the  field  of  African  affairs  toward 
regional  projects.  This  Is  the  trend  today. 
But  we  feel  that  the  gap  can  be  bridged  be- 
tween the  local  or  national  project,  as  un- 
derstood In  the  bilateral  sense  of  the  word, 
and  the  regional  project.  It  Is  our  under- 
standing and  hope  that  all  this  can  be  re- 
solved In  the  spirit  of  compromise  that  will 
make  it  possible  to  find  a  solution. 

In  the  seven  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
most  African  countries  acquired  Independ- 
ence, this  political  maturity  that  was  so 
eloquently  mentioned  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  has  been  developing  greatly 
and  rapidly. 
Now  we  are  becoming  more  aware  of  the 


problems  that  are  to  be  solved  in  the  future, 
of  the  difficulties  that  are  coming  up,  and 
of  the  gap  between  wishes  and  the  possible. 
We  do  the  best  we  can,  but  unfortunately  v,'e 
have  limited  resources. 

We  have  the  will  to  go  forward  but  our 
physical  and  financial  resources  are  unfor- 
tunately verv  limited.  As  leaders,  our  major 
Job  is  to  inipart  the  truth  to  our  peoples 
and  this  means  telling  them  that  it  Is  not 
possible  to  do  everything  at  once:  we  are 
only  human  and  we  cannot  accomplish 
miracles;  we  can  only  work  out  human  solu- 
tions to  human  problems. 

To  do  so  we  have  to  determine  priorities 
in  planning  for  development  and  we  have 
to  renew  our  eSorts  toward  achieving  these 
goals.  Independence  brought  vnth  it  a  whole 
series  of  new  problems  to  emerging  coun- 
tries: internal  politics,  diplomacy  and  de- 
fense. 

I  am  not  the  authorized  spokesman  for 
the  leaders  of  Africa  and  I  am  not  speaking 
as  such,  but  I  can  say  that  we  are  trying  to 
organize  ourselves  with  a  view  to  achieving 
unity  and,  in  so  doing,  to  finding  common 
solutions  to  common  problems. 

Each  country  will  have  to  mobilize  all  Its 
human  resoiu-ces  to  achieve  maximum  devel- 
opment notwithstanding  social,  religious  or 
other  dlilerences.  Cohesion  will  be  of  the 
essence. 

All  the  new  states  of  Africa  are  sovereign 
among  themselves  and  they  all  show  toler- 
ance and  understanding  toward  one  another. 
Their  experience  as  independent  states  Is  too 
new  for  them  to  proclaim  that  theirs  Is  the 
right  way  of  national  life. 

This  spirit  was  clearly  shown  at  the  Kin- 
shasa Conference  and  the  International  press 
was  quick  to  recognize  the  realistic  character 
of  the  decisions  taken. 

Most  of  all.  we  need  peace  in  order  to 
carry  out  our  programs  for  economic  devel- 
opment. Together  we  must  fight  underdevel- 
opment. 

We  realize  that  we  faced  many  handicaps 
when  we  acceded  to  Independence.  On  the 
positive  side,  we  must  also  recognize  that  the 
times  are  auspicious  because  of  the  fantas- 
tic potential  for  development  made  possible 
today  by  scientific  progress  and  by  the  enor- 
mous capital  available  to  advanced  countries, 
the  United  States  above  all. 

Therefore,  our  rendezvous  with  tomorrow 
is  a  rendezvous  of  friends  working  together 
for  the  welfare  of  many  in  a  better  world. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATION, FISCAL  YEAR 
1968— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  'H.R. 
11722)  to  authoiize  certain  construction 
at  military  in.stallations.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  726) 
The  comnrittee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendm.ent  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11722)  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  House  rereds  from  Its  dis.'.gree- 


ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  for  the  following  projects: 

INSID.-    THE    UNrrED    STATES 
tTNTTED  STATES  CONTINENTAL  ARMY  COMMAND 

(First  Army) 
Port    Belvolr.    Virginia:    Operational    aJid 
training  faciUties.  and  research,  development, 
and  test  facilities,  $3,210,000. 

Port  Devens.  Massachusetts:  Maintenance 
facilities,  and  utilities.  $1,304,000. 

Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey:  Hospital  faculties, 
S2. 585 .000. 

Fort  Eustis,  Virginia:  Training  faculties, 
maintenance  f  aclllUes.  and  utilities.  $976,000. 

Port  Hamilton,  New  York:  Operational 
faculties,  8127,000. 

A  P.  Hill  Military  Reservation.  Virginia; 
Training  facUlUes.  supply  faculties,  troop 
housing,  and  utilities,  $4,893,000. 

Port  Holablrd.  Maryland:  AdmtnlstraUve 
faculties.  $588,000. 

Indlantown  Oap  Military  Reservation. 
Pennsylvania:  Training  facilities.  $581,000. 

Fort  Knox,  Kentucky:  Training  facilities, 
and  utilities.  $3,325,000. 

Port  Lee,  Virginia:  Maintenance  faciUtles. 
medical  facilities.  Eind  utiUUes,  $1,646,000. 

Port  George  O.  Meade.  Maryland:  Hospital 
facUlUes,  and  administrative  faclUties,  »4.- 
510.000.  ,„^, 

Camp  Pickett.  Virginia:  Training  facilities. 
maintenance  facilities,  and  supply  faculties, 
and  ground  Improvements,  $329,000. 
(Third  Army) 

Fort  Bennlng.  Georgia:  Troop  housing  and 
utUitles,  $3,759,000. 

Port  Bragg,  North  Carolina:  OperaUonal 
and  training  faculties,  maintenance  facu- 
lties, supply  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utlUties,   $15,019,000. 

Port  Campbell,  Kentucky:  Hospital  facU- 
lUes and  utUiUes.  $312,000. 

Fort  Gordon,  Georgia:  Training  facilities, 
supply  faclUties,  utilities,  and  real  estate. 
$4,364,000. 

Port  Jackson.  South  Carolina:  Hospital 
faclUtles,  $11,412,000. 

Fort  Rucker.  Alabama:    Training  faculties 
and  troop  bousing.  $2,118,000. 
(Fourth  Army) 

Fort  Bliss.  Texas:  Training  facilities,  sup- 
ply facilities,  and  utiUties,  $1,693,000. 

Fort  Hood,  Texas:  Maintenance  faclUties 
and  UtUitles,  $3,075,000. 

Fort  Polk.  Louisiana:  Supply  faclUties. 
$954,000. 

Fort   Sill,    Oklahoma:    Training    faclUties 
and  communitv  facilities,  $3,636,000. 
Fort  Wolters!  Texas:  Utilities.  $379,000. 

(Fifth  Army) 

Port  Carson.  Colorado:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities,  and  utiUties.  $15,152,000. 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison.  Indiana:  Oper- 
ational faculties,  administrative  facilities, 
and  utilities,  $4,462,000. 

Port  Leavenworth.  Kansas:  Administrative 
faculties.  $392,000, 

Fort  Rllev,  Kansas:  Training  facilities, 
maintenance  faculties,  medical  facilities. 
troop  housing,  and  uUUtles.  $21,962,000. 

Port  Leonard  Wood.  Missouri:  Tialning  fa- 
cilities, medical  faclUties.  community  faclU- 
ties. and  utilities.  $2,575,000. 
(Sixth  Army) 

Port  Irwin.  California:  OperaUonal  faclU- 
ties. and  UtiUties.  $433,000. 
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Port  Lewis,  Washington:  Maintenance  fa- 
clUlies,  administrative  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties. $4,615,000. 

Fort  Ord.  CallTornla:  Hospital  facilities, 
and    troop   housing,   $27,329,000. 

{Mllltiiry  District  of  Washington) 
Port  Myer.  Virginia:    Troop   housing,  and 
utilities,  $1,680,000. 

(CONUS  Various) 
CONXJS    Various    Locations;      Community 
facllltle.s,  $1,053,000. 

tTNITED    STATES    ARMY     MATERIEL    COMMAND 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland: 
Training  facilities,  research,  development, 
and  test  facilities,  and  utilities,  $5,142,000. 

Aeronautical  Maintenance  Center,  Texas: 
Utilities,  $419,000. 

Anniston  Army  Depot.  Alabama-  Mainte- 
nance facilities    and  utilities.  $964,000. 

Port  DetricK.  Maryland:  Research,  devel- 
opment, and  test  facilities,  $2,151,000. 

Eklgewood  Arsenal.  Maryland:  Troop  hous- 
ing. $653,000. 

Letterkenny  Army  Depot.  Pennsylvania: 
Maintenance  facilities  and  supply  facilities. 
$552,000. 

Lexington  Blue  Grass  Army  Depot.  Ken- 
tuclcy:   Maintenance  facilities,  $160,000. 

New  Cumberland  Army  Depot.  Pennsyl- 
vania: Utilities.  $330,000. 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal.  Arlcansaa;  Production 
facilities.  $1,713,000. 

Pueblo  Army  Depot.  Colorado:  Mainte- 
nance, and  supply  facilities.  $855,000. 

Red  River  Army  Depot.  Texas:  Supply 
facilities  and  administrative  facilities. 
•378.000. 

Redstone  Arsenal.  Alabamn:  Training 
facilities,  research,  development,  and  test 
facilities,  and  administrative  facilities.  $695.- 
000. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal.  Illinois:  Utilities. 
$320  000. 

Sacramento  Army  Depot.  California:  Sup- 
ply facilities.  $93,000. 

Savanna  Army  Depot.  Illlnols:  Operational 
facilities,  and  utilities.  $102,000. 

Sharpe  Army  Depot.  California:  Supply 
facilities.  $199,000. 

Tobyhanna  Army  Depot.  Pennsylvania; 
Maintenance  facilities.  $268,000. 

Tooele  Army  Depot.  Utah ;  Supply  facilities. 
$680,000. 

Watertown  Arsenal.  Massachusetts:  Re- 
search, development,  and  test  facilities.  $3,- 
471.000. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Meadco: 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities, 
and  utilities.  $4,781,000. 

Port  Wlngate  Army  DepKJt.  New  Mexico: 
Utilities,  S166.000. 

Yuma  Proving  Ground.  Arizona:  Research, 
development,  and  test  facilities.  $176,000. 

UNITED     STATES     ARMY     AIR     DEFENSE     COMMAND 

Chicago  Defense  Area.  Illlnols:  Operational 
facilities,  $365,000. 

Detroit  Defense  .Area.  Michigan:  Opera- 
tional f.icilltles.  $130,000. 

New  York  Defense  Area.  New  York:  Troop 
housing.  $327,000. 

CONUS  Various  Locations:  Operational 
fttcilities.  and  utilities.  $64,846,000. 

UNTTED    STATES    ARMY    SECt-RTtY    AGENCY 

Two  Rock  Ranch  Station.  California:  Sup- 
ply facilities.  $174,000. 

Vint  Hill  Parms,  Virginia:  Operational 
facilities,  and  supply  facilities,  $433,000. 

tJNrrED     STATES     ARMY     STRATEGIC     COMMtTNICA- 
TIONS    COMMAND 

Port  Ritchie,  Maryland:  Utilities.  $136,000. 

UNTTED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

United  States  Military  Academy.  West 
Point,  New  York;  Training  facilities,  troop 
housing,  and  utilities.  $15,495,000. 

ARMY     MEDICAL    SERVICE 

M.idlgan  General  Hospital.  Washington: 
Medical  facilities.  $185,000. 


Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center.  District 
of  Columbia:  Hospital  facilities,  and  com- 
munity  facilities,   $12,840,000. 

CORPb    OF    ENCIf.-EEHS 

Army  Map  Service,  Maryland:  Utilities. 
$156,000. 

MILITARY   TRAFnC   MANAGEMENT   AND  TERMINAL 
SERVICE 

Bayonne  Naval  Supply  Center,  New  Jersey: 
Operational  facilities.  $95,000. 

Oakland  Army  Base,  California:  Utilities, 
$289,000. 

Sunny  Point,  North  Carolina:  Utilities. 
$70,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  ALASKA 

Port  Greely.  Alaska:  Operational  facilities, 
$852,000, 

Port  Richardson.  Alaska;  Utilities.  $1.- 
800.000. 

Fort  Walnwright,  Alaska:  Utilities.  $84,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY.  HAWAII 

Fort  De  Russy.  Hawaii:  Troop  housing,  and 
ulUilies.  $7,132,000. 

Schofleld  Barracks.  Hawaii;  Training  facil- 
ities. $286,000. 

Port  Shafter.  Hawaii:   Utilities,  $1,944,000. 
Outside  the  United  States 
united  states  army.  pacific 

Camp  Zama.  Japan;  Supply  facilities. 
$193,000. 

Korea:   Hospital  facilities.  $2,810,000. 

L  NITED    STATES  ARMY    FORCES.    SOUTHERN 
COMMAND 

Fort  Clayton.  Canal  Zone:  Utilities.  $7,- 
985,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY    MATERIEL  COMMAND 

Kwajalein  Atoll :  Research,  development, 
and  test  facilities,  housing  and  community 
facilities,  $12,256,000. 

UNTTED  STATES  ARMY  SECURITY  AGENCY 

Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
housing  and  community  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties, $4,601,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ABMY,  EUROPE 

Germany:   Supply  facilities,  $2,000,000. 

Various  locations:  Operational  facilities 
and  supply  facilities,  $6,815,000. 

Various  locations:  For  the  United  States 
share  of  the  cost  of  multilateral  programs  for 
the  acquisition  or  construction  of  military 
facilities  and  Installations.  Including  Interna- 
tional military  headquarters,  for  the  collec- 
tive defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
area.  $60,000,000;  Prorided,  That,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each  quarter, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  furnish  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  description  of  obliga- 
tions incurred  as  the  United  States  share  of 
such  multilateral  programs. 

UNITED     STATES     ARMY     STRATEGIC     COMMUNICA- 
TIONS   COMMAND 

Various  locations:  Operational  facilities 
and  utilities.  $3,821,000. 

Sec  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  military  instal- 
lations and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment  In 
the  amount  of  $2,873,000. 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  Installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Army  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by;  (a)  unforeseen  security  consider- 
ations, (b)  new  weapons  developments,  (c) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (d)  Improved  produc- 
tion schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construction 
for  inclusion  In  the  next  military  construc- 
tion authorization  Act  would  be  inconsistent 


with  Interests  of  national  security,  and  in 
connection  therewith  to  acquire,  construct. 
convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works,  including  land 
acqusitlon,  site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment,  in  the  total  amount 
of  $10,000,000:  Provided.  That,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  or  his  designee,  shall  notify 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  im- 
mediately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to 
implement,  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any 
public  work  undertaken  under  this  section, 
including  those  re;U  estate  actions  pertaining 
thereto.  This  authorization  will  expire  as  of 
September  30.  1968.  except  for  those  public 
works  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  have  been 
notified  pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to 
that  date. 

Sec  104.  (a)  Public  Law  87-554.  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  United  States"  In  section  101, 
as  follows : 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "continental 
ARMY  coM.MAND  (Third  Army)"  with  respect 
to  Fort  McClellan.  Alabama,  strike  out  "$1.- 
352,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "$1,- 
554.000;  ■■ 

lb)  Public  Law  87-554.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clau.se  (li  of 
section  602  "$102,370,000"  and  "$150,879,000" 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "$102,572,000" 
and  "$151,081,000"  respectively. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Public  Law  88-174.  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading  ■In- 
side THE  United  States"  in  section  101.  as 
follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "army  com- 
pone.n't  coMMANtis  (Faclfic  Command  Area)" 
with  respect  to  Schofleld  Barracks,  Hawaii, 
strike  out  "$913,000"  and  Insert  in  place 
thereof  "$1,006,000". 

lb)  Public  Law  88-174,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (1 )  of 
section  602  "$155,826,000"  and  "$200,695,000" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$155,919,000" 
and  "$200,788,000"  respectively. 

Sec  106.  (a)  Public  Law  88-390,  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  United  States"  In  section  101. 
as  follows : 

( 1 )  Under  the  subheading  "continental 
ARMY  COMMAND  (Sccond  Army)"  with  re- 
spect to  Fort  Lee.  Virginia,  strike  out  "$2.- 
900.000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$4,000.- 
000". 

(2)  Under  tlie  subheading  "continental 
ARMY  COMMAND  (Military  District  of  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia)"  with  respect 
to  Fort  Myer,  Virginia,  strike  out  "S4.052.000" 
and  Insert  In  place  thereof   '$4.330.000 '. 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "continental 
ARMY  COM.MAND  (Fifth  Army)"  with  respect 
to  Fort  Sheridan.  Illinois,  strike  out  "S5.- 
544,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "$6,350.- 
000". 

(4)  Under  the  subheading  "united  states 
ARMY  MATERIEL  COMMAND  (United  States 
Army  Mi.sslle  Com.mand)"  with  respect  to 
Redstone  Arsenal.  Alabama,  strike  out  "S2,- 
389.000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"$2,563,000  •. 

(5)  Under  the  subheading  "technical 
SERVICES  facilities  (Signal  Corps)"  with  re- 
spect to  Army  Pictorial  Center.  New  York, 
Strike  out  "$1,120,000"  and  insert  in  place 
thereof  "$1,185,000". 

(6)  Under  the  subheading  ■'rECHNic.4L 
SERVICES  FACILITIES  (Medlcal  Service!"  with 
respect  to  Letterman  General  Hospital.  C^ill- 
foruia,  strike  out  "$14,305,000"  and  Insert 
in  place  thereof  "$15,424,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  88-390,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clau.^e  ( 1 )  of 
section  602  "$252,994,000"  and  "$304,055,000" 
and  Inserting  "$256,536,000"  and  "$307.- 
597,000".  respectively. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Public  Law  89-188.  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading  "In- 
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SIDE  THE  UNriED  STATES"  in  sectlon  101.  as 
follows ; 

(1)  Under  the  heading  "continental  army 
COMMAND  (Second  Army)"  with  respect  to 
Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  strike  out  "$700,000"  and 
insert  in  place  thereof  "$925,000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "continental 
ARMY  COMMAND,  Icss  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand I  Fifth  Army)"  with  respect  to  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  Missouri,  strike  out  "$16,- 
084,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$16,- 
536.000". 

lb)  Public  Law  89-188  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of  section  602 
"$253,722,000"  and  "$310,583,000"  and  insert- 
ing "$254.399.000"  and  "$311,260,000".  respec- 
tively. ^  ^ 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Public  Law  83-568  is  amended 
under  the  heading  "Inside  the  United 
States'  in  section  101,  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  heading  "Inside  the  United 
States"  r.nd  under  the  subheading  "united 
ST.^TES  continental  army  command  (First 
Army)"  ■w.-ith  respect  to  United  States  MiU- 
taryAcademy,  West  Point,  New  York,  strike 
out  "$2,451,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"S2  705,000". 

(2)  Under  the  heading  "Outside  the 
United  States"  and  under  the   subheading 

"UNITED     STATES     ARMY      MATERIEL     COMMAND" 

With  respect  to  Kwajalein  Atoll,  strike  out 
"S31,333.000'  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"836.907.000". 

(  b )  Public  Law  89-568  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  in  clause  1 1 )  of  section  602  "$57.- 
219.000",  "$36,141,000."  and  "S126.360.000" 
and  inserting  "$57,473,000,"  "$41,715,000"  and 
"S  132.188.000". 

TITLE  II 

Sec  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
enabUsh  or  develop  military  Installations  and 
facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  convert- 
ir.s,  rehabiUtating,  or  Installing  permanent 
or  temporary  public  -works,  including  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  for  the  following  projects: 
Inside  the  United  States 
first  naval  district 

Na',-al  Shipyard.  Portsmouth.  New  Hamp- 
shire: Utilities.  $575,000 

Naval  Shipyard.  Boston.  Massachusetts: 
Utilities.  $496,000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center. 
Davisville,  Rhode  Island:  Troop  housing, 
$2,613,000. 

Naval  Station.  Newport.  Rhode  Island: 
Operational  facilities,  and  troop  housing. 
$1368.000. 

Naval  Supply  Depot.  Newport,  Rhode  Is- 
land; Supply  faclUtles  $82,000. 

Naval  Destroyer  School.  Newport.  Rhode 
Island:   Training  facilities.  $1,486,000. 

Naval  Schools  Command.  Newport.  Rhode 
Island;   Training  facilities.  $2,848,000, 

Navv  Public  Works  Center.  i^evrpoTt.  Rhode 
Islmd":  Operational  facilities,  and  utilities 
a:^.d  ground  improvements.  $1.697.0(X). 

Naval  Air  Station,  Quonset  Point.  Rhode 
Island:  Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities. 
$2,823,000. 

THIRD   NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut: Operational  facilities,  and  mainte- 
nance facilities.  $2,355,000. 

Naval  Submarine  School,  New  London. 
ConnecUcut:    Training   facilities.   $1,607,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Medical  Center.  New 
London,  Connecticut:  Medical  facilities. 
$1,590,000. 

FOUBTH   NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station.  Lakehurst.  New  Jersey: 
Troop  housing,  and  utilities  and  ground  im- 
provements. $1,796,000. 

Naval  Air  Te.-^t  Facility.  Lakehurst.  New 
Jersey:  Research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities. $148,000. 

Naval  Air  Development  Center,  JohnsvlUe, 
Pennsylvania:  Research,  development,  and 
test  facilities.  $1,684,000. 
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Naval  Shipyard.  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania; Maintenance  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative facilities,  $1,526,000. 

Naval  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania: 
Troop  housing,  and  utilities  and  ground  im- 
provements. $1,859,000. 

Navy  Aviation  Supply  Ofllce,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania ;  Administrative  facilities, 
$80,000. 

Naval  Air  Technical  Services  Facility,  Phil- 
adelphia. Pennsylvania;  Administrative  fa- 
cilities. $586,000." 

district    OF    COLUMBIA    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Scientific  and  Technical  Intelligence 
Center,  District  of  Columbia:  Administrative 
facilities.  $1,374,000. 

Naval  Research  Laboratory.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: Operational  facilities,  and  utilities. 
$874,000. 

Naval  Security  Station.  District  of  Colum- 
bia: Administrative  facilities,  $2,271,000. 

Naval  Academy.  Annafjolis,  Maryland: 
Tr.aining  facilities!  Community  faciUties.  and 
utilities  and  ground  Improvements.  $3,578.- 
000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Annapolis.  Maryland:  Hos- 
pital and  medical  faculties.  $134,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Annapolis.  Maryland: 
Onerational  facilities.   $5,000,000. 

National  Naval  Medical  Center.  Bethesda, 
Maryland;  Utihtles.  $630,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Chelten- 
ham. Maryland ;  Troop  housing,  and  utilities, 
$925,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Station,  Indian  Head, 
Maryland:  Utilities  and  ground  Improve- 
ments, $1,208,000. 

Naval  School.  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal. 
Indian  Head.  Maryland:  Training  facilities. 
$296,000. 

Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River. 
Maryland:  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  research,  devel- 
opment, and  test  facilities,  troop  housing, 
and  utilities.  $6,522,000. 

FIFTH    NAVAL   DISTRICT 

Naval  Hospital,  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Caro- 
lina; Troop  housing.  $267,000. 

Naval  Facility.  Cape  Hatteras.  North  Caro- 
lina; Troop  housing.  $92,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina:  Operational  and  training 
facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  supply  fa- 
cilities, troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $5,349,- 
000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Facility,  New  River,  North 
Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  and  tr(Xip 
housing.  $2,866,000. 

Fleet  Anti-Air  Warfare  Training  Center. 
Dam  Neck.  Virginia:  Training  faclUties.  and 
troop  housing.  $2,378,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Driver.  Virginia: 
Troop  housing.  S86.000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Little  Creek,  Vir- 
ginia: Medical  faciUties,  troop  housing,  and 
uUlltles,  $6,072,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  School.  Little  Creek, 
Virginia:  Training  facilities.  $693,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk.  Virginia;  Main- 
tenance facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
and  troop  housing.  $4,723,000. 

Headquarters.  Commander  In  Chief.  Atlan- 
tic Fleet.  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Troop  housing, 
$2,508,000. 

Fleet  Operations  Control  Center,  Norfolk, 
Virginia;  Utilities,  $424,000. 

Naval  Station.  Norfolk.  Virginia:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  troop 
housing,  and  utilities.  $6,997,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Norfolk.  Virginia;  Main- 
tenance facilities,  and  troop  housing.  $4,714.- 
000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Norfolk,  Virginia: 
Operational  facilities,  and  supply  facilities, 
$153,000. 

Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia; Troop  housing.  $808,000. 

Fleet  Training  Center.  Norfolk.  Virginia: 
Training  facilities,  $65,000. 


Naval  Schools  Command.  Norfolk,  Virginia : 
Training  facilities,  $1,787,000 

Nuclear  Weapons  Training  Center,  Atlan- 
tic. Norfolk.  Virginia:  Training  facilities, 
$1,557,000. 

Navy  Preventive  Medicine  Unit.  Norfolk, 
Virginia:  Medical  facilities,  $339,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Northwest,  Virginia: 
Troop  housing,  $143,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana,  'Virginia:  Oper- 
ational and  training  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $8,- 
412.000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Portsmouth,  Virginia: 
Troop  housing,  $1,084,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Yorktown,  Vir- 
ginia: Maintenance  facilities,  research,  devel- 
opment, and  test  facilities,  and  utilities  and 
ground  improvements,  $2,051,000. 

SIXTH     NAVAL     DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station.  Cecil  Field.  Florida: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  $3,590,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $5,260,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Jacksonville,  Florida: 
Troop  housing,  $302,000. 

Naval  Station.  Mayport.  Florida:  Op)era- 
tlonal  facilities,  supply  facilities,  administra- 
tive facilities,  and  troop  housing.  $6,975,000. 

Naval  Station.  Key  West.  Florida;  Opera- 
tional facilities.  $300,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Key  West.  Florida:  Sup- 
ply facilities,  utilities  and  ground  Improve- 
ments, and  real  estate.  $1,511,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Key  West.  Florida:  Troop 
housing,  $243,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando.  Florida: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  supply 
facilities,  administrative  facilities,  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties and  ground   improvements.   £13.425.000. 

Navy  Mine  Defense  Laboratory.  Panama 
City,  Florida:    Troop  housing.  $441,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola.  Florida; 
Maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop 
housing,  and  utilities  and  ground  Improve- 
ments, $5,608,000. 

Naval  Aviation  Medical  Center,  Pensacola, 
Florida:  Troop  housing.  $338,000. 

Naval  Communications  Training  Center. 
Pensacola.  Florida:  Training  facilities,  and 
troop  housing.  $1,864,000. 

Nava!  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Saufley  Field. 
Florida:  Operational  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  $1,317,000. 

Nava!  Auxiliary  Air  Station.  Whiting  Field. 
Florida:  Troop  housing.  $1,020,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Albany,  Georgia:  Oper- 
ational facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  and 
utilities,  $1,530,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Glynco,  Georgia;  Oper- 
ational and  training  facilities,  supply  facili- 
ties, and  trixip  housing.  $3,143,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  and  community 
facilities.  $955,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Charleston.  South  Caro- 
lina: Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, and  administrative  facilities. 
$3,063,000. 

Naval  Station.  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina :  Community  facilities,  and  utilities  and 
ground  Improvements.  $4,048,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Charleston.  South 
Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
community  facilities,  and  utilities  and 
ground  Improvements.  $17,172,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Memphis.  Tennessee: 
Troop  housing,  and  utilities  and  ground  Im- 
provements. $5,246,000. 

EIGHTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Chase  Field. 
Texas;  Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  administrative  facil- 
ities, troop  housing,  utilities  and  ground  im- 
provements, and  real  estate,  $12,784,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Corpus  Christl.  Texas: 
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Troop  houdog.  and  utilities  and  ground 
Improvements.  $3,603,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Ck>rpus  Cbrl£tl.  Texas: 
Troop  housing.  $344,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  StaUon.  Kings vlUe. 
Texas:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
faculties,  and  troop  housing,  $3,894,000. 

KIKTK    NAVAI,   DISTBTCT 

Naval  Training  Center.  Great  Lakes  nil- 
noU:   Troop  housing.  $6,888,000. 

Naval  Hospital  Corps  School,  Great  Lakes. 
Illinois:   Training  facilities,  $1,561,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Great  Lakes, 
nunols:   UtUltles.  $306,000. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Crane.  Indiana: 
Maintenance  faculties.  $225,000. 

EI.SVXMTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Observatory,  Flagstaff,  Arizona:  Re- 
search, development,  and  test  facilities. 
$704,000. 

Maxlne  Corps  Air  Station.  Tuma,  Arizona: 
Operational  facilities,  medical  faculties,  com- 
munity facilities,  and  utUltles.  $2,133,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  China  Lake, 
California:  Research  development,  and  test 
facUlUes.  $2,486,000. 

Naval  Aerospace  Recovery  Facility.  El 
Centro.  California:  Research,  development, 
and  lest  facilities,  $460,000. 

Naval  Air  KacUlty.  El  Centro.  California: 
Troop  hoiislng,  $427,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El  Toro.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  and  training  faclUtles. 
maintenance  facilities,  and  hospital  and 
medical  faculties,  $4,918,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Long  Beach.  California: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities  and 
ground  improvements,  $489,000. 

Naval  Station,  Long  Beach,  California: 
Community  faculties,  $800,000. 

Fleet  Antl-Submarlne  Warfare  Training 
Facility,  Long  Beach,  California:  Training 
faclUtles,  $434,000. 

Naval  Dental  Clinic.  Long  Beach.  Cali- 
fornia: Medical  facilities.  $821,000. 

Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point  Mugu.  Cali- 
fornia: Research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
clUtles, $509,000. 

Naval  Ship  MlssUe  Systems  Engineering 
Station.  Port  Hueneme,  California:  Admin- 
istrative facilities.  $1,591,000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center.  Port 
Hueneme,  CaUfornla:  Troop  housing,  $2,- 
638,000. 

Marine  Corps  .Mr  Facility,  Santa  Ana,  CaU- 
fornla: Operational  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing, $1,145,000. 

Marine  Corps  Auxiliary  Landing  Field. 
Camp  Pendleton.  CaUfornla:  Operational 
and  training  facilities,  $381,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Coronado,  Cali- 
fornia: Administrative  facilities,  troop  hous- 
ing, and  utilities,  $8,380,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Mlramar,  CaUfornla: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  faculties, 
medical  faclUtles.  administrative  facilities, 
and  utUlUes,  $6,590,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  North  Island.  CalUomla: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance faclUtles.  administrative  faclUtles. 
troop  housing,  and  utUltles  and  ground  Im- 
provements. $7,692,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Ream  Field. 
California:  Operational  and  training  faclU- 
tles. maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing 
and  utiUtles,  $1,471,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Support  Facility,  San 
Diego.  California:  Operational  and  training 
faclUtles.  maintenance  facilities,  and  troop 
housing.  $4,720,000. 

Fleet  Antl-Alr  Warfare  Training  Center. 
San  Diego.  California:  AdmlnlstratlTe  facul- 
ties. $475,000. 

Fleet  Antl-Submarine  Warfare  School.  San 
Diego.  California:  Training  facilities. 
$286,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  San  Ertego,  Cali- 
fornia: Training  faclUtles.  and  troop  bous- 
ing. $12,491,000 

Naval  Hospital.  San  Diego.  California: 
Ttoop  housing.  $080,000. 


TWrLTTH     NAVAI     DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore,  California: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  utilities,  $5,955,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda.  CaUfornla: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  supply  faculties, 
$383,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Concord,  CaU- 
fornla: Operational  facilities,  utilities  and 
ground  improvements,  and  real  estate, 
$20,079,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Dixon.  California: 
Medical  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
$172,000. 

Naval  Schools  Command,  Mare  Island, 
California:    Troop    housing,   $2,738,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Moffett  Field,  California: 
Utilities  and  ground  Improvements.  $119,000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Oakland,  California:  Troop 
housing,  $1,436,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  San  Francisco  Bay,  CaU- 
fornla; Troop  housing  at  Hunters  Point;  and 
maintenance  facilities,  administrative  facil- 
ities, community  faclUtles,  and  utUltles  at 
Mare  Island,  $9,174,000. 

Naval  Station,  Treasure  Island,  CaUfornla: 
UtiUtles  and  ground  Improvements,  $850,000. 

Naval  Schools  Command,  Treasure  Island, 
CaUfornla:  Training  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  $5,825,000. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot.  Hawthorne, 
Nevada:  Maintenance  facilities,  and  supply 
facilities,  $598,000. 

THIRTEZNTH     NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Facility.  Coos  Head,  Oregon:  UtU- 
ltles and   ground   improvements.  $65,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton.  Washington: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$6,923,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Bremerton.  Washington: 
Troop  housing,  $83,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Jim  Creek,  Oso, 
Washington:  Community  facilities,  $130,000 

Naval  Communication  Station.  Puget 
Sound,  Washington:  Operational  facilities. 
$713,000. 

Naval  Supply  Depot,  Seattle,  Washington; 
UtiUtles  and  ground  improvements,  $252,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whldbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
faculties,  and  troop  housing,  $2,626,000. 

rOtTRTEENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Honolulu, 
Oahu.  Hawaii:   Troop  housing,  $370,000 

Naval  Shipyard,  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu.  Ha- 
waii: Maintenance  facilities,  administra- 
tive faclUtles,  and  utUltles,  $2,237,000. 

Naval  Station,  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu,  Ha- 
waii: Operational  faclUtles,  and  troop  hous- 
ing, $1,395,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Oahu.  Hawaii:  Maintenance  facilities,  and 
troop  housing,  $4,102,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu. 
HawaU:    Operational    faclUtles,    $62,000. 

Fleet  Submarine  Training  Facility,  Pearl 
Harbor,  Oahu.  Hawaii:  Training  facilities. 
$944,000 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Pearl  Harbor. 
Oahu,  Hawaii-  Utilities  and  ground  Im- 
provements, $7,636,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Kaneohe  Bay, 
Oahu,  Hawaii ;  Operational  faclUtles,  mainte- 
nance faclUtles,  and  utilities  and  ground 
improvements,   $2,554,000. 

Fleet  Operations  Control  Center,  Kunla, 
Oahu,  Hawaii:  Troop  housing,  and  utilities, 
$1,728  000. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Oahu,  HawaU: 
Maintenance  faculties,  and  utUltles  and 
ground  improvements,  $1,170,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Barbers  Point,  Oahu, 
HawaU:  Operational  facilities,  and  utilities 
and  ground  improvements,  $494,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station  Lualualei.  Oahu,  Ha- 
waii: Operational  facilities,  and  utiUtles 
and  ground  Improvements,  $6,793,000. 

Pacific  Fleet  Tactical  Range.  Barking 
Sands,  Kauai.  HawaU:  Operational  faculties. 


maintenance  faculties,  and  research,  devel- 
opment, and  test  faculties,  $2,264,000. 

SBVENTKZNTH    NAVAL   DISTRICT 

Naval  Station,  Adak,  Alaska:  Maintenance 
facilities,  hospital  and  medical  faculties, 
and  utilities.  $4,587,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Buskin  Lake, 
Kodlak,  Alaska:  Operational  faculties, 
$686,000. 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

Various  Locations:  Op>erational  faculties, 
$55,000. 

Various  Naval  Communication  Activities: 
UtUltles.  $3,278,000. 

MARINE     CORPS     GROUND     rORCES    FACILITIES 

Marine  Corps  Schools,  Quantlco,  Virginia: 
Maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities  and  ground  improvements,  $2,571,- 
000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  Nort.h 
Carolina:  Medical  facilities,  troop  housing, 
and  utilities  and  ground  Improvements,  $12.- 
507,000. 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Albany,  Geor- 
gia: Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$892,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  Parrls  Island, 
South  CaroUna:  Training  facilities,  medical 
facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $2,149,000. 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Barstow,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  troop  housing  and  community 
faculties,  $1,230,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Twentynlne  Palms, 
California:  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, and  UtUltles,  $6,704,000. 

Marine  Co-.-ps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton.  CaU- 
fornla: Maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing 
and  community  faclUtles,  and  utilities,  $11.- 
290.000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  San  Diego, 
California:  Troop  housing.  $912,000. 

Camp  H.  M.  Smith.  Alea.  Oahu.  Hawaii: 
Troop  housing.  $1,549,000. 

Outside  the  UNrtED  States 

TENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  FaclUtv,  Antigua.  West  Indies:  UtUl- 
tles. $87,000. 

Naval  Station,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba; 
Troop  housing,  $3,918,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Guantanamo  Bay.  Cuba: 
Troop  housing,  $1,600,000. 

Naval  Station.  Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto 
Rico:  Operational  facilities,  and  maintenance 
faclUtles,  $1,468,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto 
Rico:  Hospital  and  medical  facilities,  and 
troop  housing.  $6,283,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Sabana  Seca.  Puerto 
Rico:  Troop  housing  and  community  facili- 
ties, $513,000. 

FOURTEENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Station,  Midway  Islands:  UtiUtles 
and  grotmd  improvements,  $1,669,000. 

ATLANTIC     AREA 

Naval  Station.  Bermuda:  Operational  facil- 
ities, $1,253,000. 

EUROPEAN     AREA 

Naval  Communication  Station,  London- 
derry. Northern  Ireland:  Medical  faclUtles, 
$116,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Guardamar  del  Se- 
gura,  Spain:  Community  facilities,  $58,000. 

Naval  Station.  Rota.  Spain:  Operational 
faculties,  and  community  faculties,  $288,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Nea  Makrl, 
Greece:  Maintenance  facilities,  and  supply 
faculties,  $133,000. 

PACmc    OCEAN     AREA 

Naval  Air  Station,  Agana,  Guam.  Mariana 
Islands:  Operational  faclUtles,  and  commu- 
nity faclUtles,  $467,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Ftnegayan. 
Guam.  Mariana  Islands:  Troop  housing, 
$143,000. 

Naval  Faculty.  Guam.  Mariana  Islands: 
Operational  faculties.  $2,000,000. 
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Naval  Station,  Guam,  Mariana  Islands: 
Troop  housing,  $284,000. 

Naval  Supply  Depot,  Guam.  Mariana 
Islands:   Supply  facilities.  $2,590,000. 

Navy  PubUc  Works  Center,  Guam,  Mariana 
Islands:  Utilities  and  ground  improvements, 
and  real  estate,  $8,452,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Totsuka,  Japan:  UtU- 
ltles. $97,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  FaclUty,  Yokosuka,  Japan: 
Maintenance  faculties.  $336,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  FacUity,  Futema.  Oki- 
nawa: Operational  facilities,  supply  faclUtles, 
and  troop  housing.  $6,169,000. 

Fleet  Activities,  Ryukyus,  Okinawa:  Com- 
munity faculties.  $80,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Cubl  Point,  RepubUc 
of  the  Philippines:   Medical  faclUtles,  $105.- 

000. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  San  Miguel, 
RepubUc  of  the  Philippines:  Community 
facilities,  $501,000. 

Naval  StaUon,  Subic  Bay,  RepubUc  of  the 
Philippines:    Community  faclUtles,  $179,000. 

VARIOUS     LOCATIONS 

Various  Locations:  Operational  facilities, 
$65,000. 

Various  Naval  Communication  Activities; 
UtiUtles,  $662,000. 

SEC.  202.  The  SecreUry  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  naval  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  converting, 
rehablUtatlng,  or  installing  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  in  the  total  amount 
of  $6,784,000. 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  Navy  Installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Navy  mis- 
sions and  responslblilties  which  have  been 
occasioned  by;  (a)  unforeseen  sectirlty  con- 
siderations, (bi  new  weapons  developments, 
ic)  new  and  unforeseen  research  and  devel- 
opment requirements,  or  (d)  Improved  pro- 
duction schedules,  If  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  deferral  of  such  con- 
struction for  Inclusion  In  the  next  mlUUry 
construction  authorization  Act  would  be  in- 
consistent with  Interests  of  national  security, 
and  in  connection  therewith  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert,  rehabilitate,  or  InstaU  per- 
manent or  temporary  pubUc  works.  Includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  ap- 
purtenances, utilities,  and  equipment.  In  the 
total  amount  of  $10,000,000;  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee, 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the' Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Immediately  upon  reaching  a  decision 
to  implement,  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
any  public  work  undertaken  under  this  sec- 
tion, including  those  real  estate  actions  per- 
taining thereto.  This  authorization  will  ex- 
pire as  of  September  30,  1968.  except  for 
those  public  works  projects  concerning  which 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  have 
been  notified  pursuant  to  this  section  prior 
to  that  date. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  PubUc  Law  88-174,  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  in  title  II.  section  201,  under 
the  heading  "Inside  the  UNrrED  States"  and 
subheading  "bureau  of  ships  (Naval  Ship- 
yards)" vrtth  respect  to  Naval  Shipyard,  Mare 
island,  CaUfornla,  by  striking  out  "$850,000" 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$908,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  88-174,  as  amended,  is 
amended  in  section  602,  clause  (2) ,  by  strik- 
ing out  "$116,031,000"  and  "$202,930,000"  and 
inserting  respectively  In  place  thereof  "$116,- 
089,000"  and  "$202,988,000". 

Sec.  205.  (a)  PubUc  Law  8&-390  is  amended 
in  title  n,  section  201,  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  United  States"  and  subheading 
"BtTREAU  or  SHIPS  FACiLrnxs  (Naval  Ship- 
yards)" with  respect  to  the  Naval  Shipyard, 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  by  striking  out 
•$4,760,000"  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
■■$6,240,000". 


(b)  PubUc  Law  88-390  Is  amended  in  sec- 
tion 602,  clause  i2),  by  striking  out  "$160,- 
237.000"  and  "$225,639,000"  and  Inserting  re- 
spectively in  place  thereof  "$160,717,000"  and 
"$226,119,000". 

Sec  206.  (a)  PubUc  Law  89-188,  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  under  the  heading  "Inside 
THE  Untted  States"  in  section  201,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "bl^eau  of 
SKIPS  FACiLrnEs  (Naval  Shipyards)"  with  re- 
spect to  Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Naval  Shipyard,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Oahu,  HawaU,  strike  out  "$2.931,000"'  and 
••$3,591,000",  respectively,  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  "$3,857,000"  and  •$4,650,000",  respec- 
tively. 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  '•fleet  base  fa- 
ciLrriES"  VFlth  respect  to  Naval  Station,  Key 
West,  Florida,  and  Naval  Station,  Treasure 
Island,  California,  strike  oat  '•$1,293,000"  and 
•■$1,856,000",  respectively,  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  •'$1,462,000"  and  "$2,234,000".  re- 
spectively. 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "mari.ve  corps 
FACiLrriES"  with  respect  to  Marine  Corps 
Base,  Camp  Lejeune.  North  Carolina,  strike 
out  "$7,126,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"$8,402,000". 

(  4 )  Under  the  subheading  "service  school 
FACILITIES"  with  respect  to  Naval  Training 
Center,  Great  Lakes,  Illinois,  strike  out 
"$11,457,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
••$12,732,000^'. 

(5)  Under  the  subheading  •'medical  fa- 
cilities" with  respect  to  Naval  Dispensary 
and  I>ental  Clinic,  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu,  Ha- 
waii, strike  out  "$2,800,000"  and  insert  In 
place  thereof,  "$3,026,000". 

(6)  Under  the  heading  "communication 
PAcrLiTiES"  with  respect  to  Naval  Autodln 
Facility,  Albany,  Georgia,  and  Naval  Autodln 
Faculty,  Syracuse.  New  Tork,  strike  out 
"$313,000"  and  ■$45,000",  respectively,  and 
insert  in  place  thereof  '$926,000"  and 
•■$135,000^^,  respectively. 

(7)  Under  the  heading  "oftice  of  naval 
RESEARCH  FACILITIES"  With  respcct  to  Naval 
Research  Laboratory,  District  of  Columbia, 
strike  out  •$5,560,000"  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  "$7,368,000". 

(8)  Under  the  heading  "Outside  the 
UNrrED  States"  and  subheading  "fleet  base 
FACILITIES"  with  respect  to  Headquarters 
Support  Activity.  Taipei,  RepubUc  of  China, 
strike  out  "S199,000^'  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  "$370,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  89-188,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  bv  striking  out  in  clause  (2)  of 
section  602 '""$228, 770.000",  "•$34.436,000'",  and 
•"$314,305,000"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
""$236,590,000"",  "$34,607,000",  and  "$322,296,- 
000",  respectively. 

TITLE    m 

Sec  301.  The  Secretarj-  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment,  for  the  following 
projects: 

Inside  the  United  St.ates 
air  defense  command 

Duluth  Municipal  Airport.  Duluth,  Minne- 
sota: Administrative  faclUtles  and  commu- 
nity faclUtles.  $316,000. 

Hamilton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Rafael,  Cal- 
ifornia: Utilities,  $204,000. 

Kingslev  Field,  Klamath  Falls.  Oregon :  Ad- 
ministrative facilities  and  utilities,  $290,000. 

McCord  Air  Force  Base,  Tacoma.  Washing- 
ton: Operational  facilities  and  utiUtles,  $1,- 
598.000 

Niagara  Falls  Municipal  Airport,  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York :  Maintenance  facilities,  com- 
munity facilities,  and  utUltles,  $377,000. 

NORAD  Headquarters,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado:  Operational  faclUtiee,  $1,201,000. 


OtlB  Air  Force  Base,  Falmouth,  Maaaachu- 

setts:  UtUltles,  $184,000. 

Oxnard  Air  Force  Base,  Camanllo.  CaUfor- 
nla: Training  faclUtles,  $264,000 

Paine  Field,  Everett,  Washington:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  $401,000 

Perrln  Air  Force  Base,  Sherman,  Texas:  Op- 
erational and  training  facilities  and  mainte- 
nance facilities,  $1,105,0(X). 

Peterson  Field.  Colorado  Springs.  Colorado: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  administrative  faclUtles, 
troop   housing,   and   utiUtles,   $5,812,000. 

Selfridge  Air  Force  Base,  Mount  Clemens. 
Michigan     Utilities.  $1,681,000. 

Stewart  .^ir  Force  Base,  Newburgh,  New 
York:   Utilities,  $166,000 

Suffolk  County  Air  Force  Base  Westhamp- 
ton  Beach,  New  'York:  Utilities,  $475,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Panama  City,  Flor- 
ida: Supply  faclUtles  and  administrative  fa- 
clUtles, $199,000. 

AIR    FORCE    LOGISTICS    COMMAND 

GrlfHss  Air  Force  Base,  Rome,  New  York: 
Maintenance  faculties  and  community  facili- 
ties. $730,000. 

Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Ogden,  Utah;  Opera- 
tional facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative faclUtles,  and  community  facil- 
ities, $1,628,000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio.  Texas: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  administrative  faclUtles, 
troop  "housing,  and  utilities,  $2,147,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  Sacramento.  Cal- 
ifornia: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  medical  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  and  utUltles,  $7,940,000. 

Newark  Air  Force  Station,  Newark,  Ohio; 
Maintenance  facilities  and  utlUties.  $365,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Macon,  Georgia: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities. 
supply  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
utilities,  $5,130,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma:  Maintenance  facilities,  adminis- 
trative facilities,  and  utilities,  $3,597,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Danon. 
Ohio:  Training  faclUtles,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, research,  development,  and  test  facili- 
ties, and  utilities.  $10,862,000. 

AIR  FORCE  STSTEMS  COMMAND 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
TuJlahoma,  Tennessee:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities,  and  supply  faclU- 
tles,  $1,554,000. 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas: 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities, 
medical  facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $4,- 
185.000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc.  California: 
Operational  faculties,  research,  development, 
and  test  faculties,  and  supply  facilities. 
$4,023,000. 

Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  Valparaiso,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  research,  development, 
and  test  faculties,  administrative  faculties, 
and  troop  housing  and  community  faculties, 
$7,487,000. 

EgUn  AtiXlUary  Airfield  Numbered  9.  Val- 
paraiso, Florida:  Operational  faclUtles,  and 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
UtUltles,  $1,732,000. 

Grenler  Field,  Manchester.  New  Hampshire: 
Troop  housing,  $465,000. 

HoUoman  Air  Force  Base,  Alamogordo,  New 
Mexico:  Operational  facilities,  research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  faclUtles.  administra- 
tive facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities. 
$3,621,000. 

Klrtland  Air  Force  Base,  Albuquerque.  New 
Mexico:  Operational  faculties  and  utlUtlee, 
$181,000. 

Laurence  G.  Hanscom  Field,  Bedford. 
Massachusetts:  Operational  facilities,  re- 
search, development,  and  test  faculties,  sup- 
ply faculties,  and  utUltles,  $1,648,000 

Patrick   Air   Force    Base,    Cocoa,    Florida: 
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Operational  racUltles.  maintenance  facUitlee. 
and  research,  development,  and  test  facilities, 
81,040.000. 

Eastern  Teat  Range,  Cocoa,  Florida:  Re- 
search, development,  and  test  facilities,  sup- 
ply facilities,  and   u-.Ultles.  $4,787,000 

Western  Test  Range.  Lompoc,  California: 
Operational  facilities,  research,  development, 
and  test  facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utlU- 
tle<.  115.333,000. 

Satellite  Tracking  Facilities:  Operational 
facilities,  research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities,  $7.137  000. 

AIR    TR.1INING    COMM.^ND 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Rantoul.  Illinois: 
Training  facilities,  hospital  facilities,  medical 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $2- 
523,000. 

Craig  Air  Force  Base,  Selma,  Alabama:  Op- 
erational and  training  facilities  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $1,665,- 
000 

Keesler  Air  Force  Brvae.  Blloxl  Mississippi: 
Operational  and  training  facilities  and  ad- 
ministrative facilities.  $3,071,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas  Training  facilities,  maintenance  facili- 
ties, supply  facilities,  and  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities.  $23,457,000. 

Lare<lo  .\lr  Force  Base.  Laredo.  Texas:  Utili- 
ties, $92,000. 

Uivighlln  Air  Force  Base.  Del  Rio,  Texas: 
OperationBl  and  training  facilities,  admlnls- 
tritive  facilities,  and  utilities.  $736,000. 

LOV.TV  Air  Force  Base,  Denver.  Colorado: 
Training  facilities  and  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities.  »5  479,000. 

M,\ther  Air  Force  Base.  Sacramento.  Cali- 
fornia: Operationiil  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  hospital  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  community  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$7,005  000. 

Moodv  Air  Force  Base,  Valdosta.  Georgia: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  $875,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas   Troop  housing  and  utilities.  $1,203,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base,  Lubbock.  Texas:  Op- 
erational and  training  facilities,  hospital  fa- 
cilities troop  houslns  and  utilities.  $3,795.- 
000 

Sheapard  Air  Force  B.i.'»e.  Wichita  Palls, 
Texas:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities   and  troop  housing.  $3,655,000. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base,  Enid.  Oklahoma: 
Truliung  facilities  and  utilities.  $619,000. 

Webb  Air  Force  Base.  Big  Spring,  Texas: 
Hospiral  lacllltles,  administrative  facilities, 
and  utilities.  $2,296,000. 

WUlli^ms    Air    Force    Base.    Chandler.    Ari- 
zona   Opera tloniU  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities   and  utilities,  52,939.000. 
AiK  UNivrasrrT 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Montgomery.  Ala- 
bama Supply  facilities,  administrative  fa- 
cilities, troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $934,000. 

AUISKAN    AIR    COMMAND 

Elelson  Air  Force  Base.  Fairbanks.  Alaska: 
Maintenance  facilities  and  utUlties.  $225,000. 

Elmendorl  Air  Force  Base,  Anchorage. 
Alaaka-  Operational  faclUtles,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  utUltles,  $3,987,000. 

Various  Locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  faclUtles,  troop  housing,  and 
uUlltle*,  •11,618,000, 

HBADQUAHTERS    COMMAND 

B»;>Ulng  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict Of  Columbia;  Maintenance  facilities, 
medical  facilities,  community  faclUUes,  utili- 
ties, and  ground  improvements.  $7,819,000. 

MILITABT    AIKLIFT    COMM.\ND 

Altus  Air  Force  Base,  Altus.  Oklahoma: 
Training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities. 
administrative  facilities,  and  troop  housing 
♦3,665,000 

Charleaton  Air  Force  Base,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina:  Operational  and  training 
facilities,     malntetuuioe     faclllUes,     Bupply 


facilities,  administrative  faclUtles,  and  utili- 
ties, $7,892,000. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Dover,  E>elaware: 
Operational  facilities  and  uUllties,  $866,000. 

McGulre  Air  Force  Base.  Wrlghtstown,  New 
Jersey:  Operational  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  $843,000. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Bernardino, 
California:  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing 
and  community  facilities,  and  utilities,  $4,- 
219,000, 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Belleville,  Illinois: 
Maintenance  facilities,  administrative  facili- 
ties, utilities,  and  real  estate,  $8,083,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Fairfield,  California: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities, 
$6,047,000. 

PACtriC    AIB    rOBCE 

Hlckam  Air  Force  Base.  Hanoluiu,  Hawaii: 
Medical  facilities,  troop  housing  facilities, 
and  utilities,  $2,566,000. 

STRATEGIC    AIR    COMMAND 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  Shreveport,  Lou- 
isiana: Operational  facilities,  hospital  facili- 
ties, troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $4,483,000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base.  Marysvllle.  Califor- 
nia; Supply  facilities,  administrative  facili- 
ties, and  utilities,  $356,000. 

Blytheville  Air  Force  Base.  BlythevUle, 
Arkansas;   Utilities,  $88,000. 

Bunker  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Peru,  Indiana: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  faclUtles, 
and   utUitles.   $795,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Worth,  Texas: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  main- 
tenance facilities,  supply  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  $1,689,000. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base,  Merced,  California: 
Administrative  facilities,  $123,000. 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base.  Columbus,  Mis- 
sissippi: Operational  facilities,  hospital 
facilities,  and  administrative  facilities,  $1,- 
132.000. 

Davls-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Tucson. 
Arizona:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  troop  housing  and  community 
facilities,  $2,954,000. 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base,  Abilene,  Texas: 
Training  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
and   troop  housing,  $537,000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota:  Operational  facilities,  administra- 
tive faculties,  and  utilities,  $229,000. 

Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming:  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance facilities,  and  utilities,  $345,000. 

Falrchlld  Air  Force  Base.  Spokane.  Wash- 
ington: Operational  facilities  and  medical 
facilities.  $389,000. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base.  Grand  Forks. 
North  Dakota:  Operational  faclUtles,  main- 
tenance facilities,  hospital  facilities,  med- 
ical facilities,  and  adnilniatratlve  facilities, 
SI. 652.000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Homestead, 
Florida:  Administrative  faclUtles,  troop  hous- 
ing, and  utilities.  $584,000. 

K.  I.  Sawyer  Municipal  Airport,  Marquette. 
Michigan:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  utilities.  $1,032,000. 

Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas:  Operational  facilities,  supply  fa- 
cilities, administrative  facilities,  and  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities,  $759,000 

Lorlng  Air  Force  Base.  Limestone.  Maine: 
Operational  facilities,  administrative  facil- 
ities, community  facilities,  and  utlUtles. 
S388.000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Great  Falls, 
Montana:  Operational  facilities,  admlnistra- 
rive  facilities,  community  facilities,  and  util- 
ities, $1,428,000. 

March  Air  Force  Base,  Riverside.  California: 
Administrative  facilities,  and  community  fa- 
cilities. $5,471,000. 

McCoy  Air  Force  Base,  Orlando,  Florida: 
.Supply  facllltlee,  administrative  faclUtles. 
and  troop  housing,  $430,000. 


Mlnot  Air  Force  Base.  Minot.  North  Da- 
kota: Operational  and  training  faclUtles, 
maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities,  $1,354,000. 

Oefutt  Air  Force  Base.  Omaha.  Nebraska: 
Operational  faculties,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities.  $960,000 

Pease  Air  Force  Base.  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire:  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, maintenance  faciUtles,  and  administra- 
tive facilities,  $2,203,000. 

Piattsburgh  Air  Force  Base,  Plattsburgh, 
New  York:  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facllltUs.  and  community 
facilities.  .$2,068,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  Lompoc.  CaU- 
fornia-  Maintenance  facilities,  supply  facili- 
ties administrative  facilities,  and  utilities, 
*3, 58 1,000. 

Westover  Air  Force  Base,  Chicopee  Falls. 
Massachusetts;  Training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities. 
$3,495,000. 

Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  Knob  Noster, 
Missouri:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  utilities,  $248,000. 

Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Base.  Oscoda.  Michi- 
gan: Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
ciUtles. supply  facilities,  and  utilities.  51,- 
053,000. 

TACTICAL    AXR    COMMAND 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Austin,  Texas: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  faclUtles,  hospital  faciUtles,  and  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities,  $5,866,000. 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  Clovis.  New  Mex- 
ico; Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facUiUes,  and  utilities.  $6,311,000. 

England  Air  Force  Base.  Alexandria,  Louis- 
iana; Operational  facilities,  supply  faclUtles, 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
real  estate,  54,243,000. 

Forbes  Air  Force  Base.  Topeka,  Kansas; 
Operational  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
.$970,000. 

George  Air  Force  Base,  VlctorvlUe,  Cali- 
fornia; Operational  and  training  faciUtles, 
maintenance  faclUtles,  supply  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
utilities,  $2,454,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
faculties,  and  troop  housing,  $2,243,000. 

Lockbourne  Air  Force  Base,  Columbiis, 
Ohio:  UtiUties,  $51,000. 

Lake  Air  Force  Base.  Phoenix,  Arizona: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance faclUtles,  supply  facilities,  adminis- 
trative facilities,  and  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities,  $3,165,000. 

MacDlll  Air  Force  Base,  Tampa,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  faculties,  troop  housing,  and  utUlties, 
$6,169,000. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas; Operational  faculties  supply  faculties, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $2,395,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base.  Mountain 
Home.  Idaho;  Operational  facilities  and  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  $470,000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base,  Myrtle  Beach, 
South  Carolina;  Community  faculties  and 
UtUlties,  $839,000. 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  Las  Vegas.  Nevada: 
Training  faclUtles,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  faculties,  administrative  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $4,201,000 

Pope  Air  Force  Base.  Fort  Bragg.  North 
Carolina;  Operational  faculties,  maintenance 
faclUtles,  medical  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utlUtles, 
$6,099,000. 

Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  Golds- 
boro,  North  Carolina;  Training  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  and  community  facu- 
lties. $613,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  Sumter,  South  Caro- 
lina: Supply  facilities,  administrative  faclU- 
tles, troop  hotising,  and  utilities,  $1,582,000. 
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rNITED   STATES   AIR   FORCE   ACADEMY 

United  states  Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado;  Training  faclUtles,  hos- 
pital faclUtles,  troop  housing  and  commu- 
nity  facilities,   and  utUlties,  $4,648,000. 

AIRCRAFT  CONTROL   AND   WARNING  SYSTEM 

Various  Locations:  Maintenance  faclUtles, 
administrative  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
UtUlties,  $1,876,000. 

OtTTSIDE   THE    UNITED   STATES 
AIR    DEFENSE    COMMAND 

Various  Locations:  Operational  faclUtles, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
$818,000. 

MILITARY    AIRLIFT    COMMAND 

Wake  Island  Air  Force  Station.  Wake 
Island;  Operational  faclUtles  and  mainte- 
nance  facilities,   $484,000. 

Klndley  Air  Base.  Bermuda:  Operational 
facilities  and  community  facilities.  $584,000. 

PAClnC  AIR  FORCE 

Okinawa:  Community  faciUtles,  and  utlU- 
tles. $950,000. 

Various  Locations;  Operational  facilities 
and  troop  housing  and  community  faclUtles. 
$1,355,000. 

STRATEGIC    AIR    COMMAND 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  Guam;  Troop 
housing  and  utlUtles,  $1,255,000. 

Ramey  Air  Force  Base,  Puerto  Rico:  Ad- 
ministrative facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  faclUtles,  and  utlUtles.  $1,778,000. 

Goose  Air  Base.  Canada:  Administrative 
facilities  and  utilities,  $90,000, 

UNITED    STATES    AIR    FORCES   IN    EUROPE 

Germany:  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
and  troop  housing  and  community  faclUtles, 
$2,502,000. 

United  Kingdom:  Operational  and  train- 
ing facilities,  maintenance  faculties,  supply 
facilities,  troop  housing  and  community  fa- 
cilities,  and   UtlUtles,   $10,457,000. 

Various  Locations;  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  faciUtles.  supply  fivcllltles,  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties. $4,520,000. 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCES  SOUTHERN  COMMAND 

Howard  Air  Force  Base.  Canal  Zone:  Oper- 
ational faclUtles,  troop  housing,  and  utlUtles. 
$1,625,000. 

UNFTED     STATES     AIR     FORCE     SECURITY     SERVICE 

Various  Locations:  Operational  facilities, 
community  facilities,  and  utilities.  $486,000. 

Sec.  302".  The  Secretinry  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  military 
insuilations  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or 
installing  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenance,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment in  the  torsi  rmount  of  $59,422,000 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
mav  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  installa- 
tioi'is  and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  nece&sary  by  changes  in  Air 
Force  missions  and  responsibilities  which 
liave  been  occasioned  by;  (a)  unforeseen 
security  considerations,  (b)  new  weapons 
developments,  ic)  new  and  unforeseen  re- 
search and  development  requirements,  or  (d) 
improved  production  schedules,  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  determines  that  deferral  of 
such  construction  for  inclusion  in  the  next 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
would  be  inconsistent  with  interests  of  na- 
tional security,  and  in  connection  therewith 
to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate, 
or  install  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment in  the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representiitlves,  immedi- 
ately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  Im- 


plement, of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any 
public  work  undertaken  under  this  section. 
Including  those  real  estate  actions  pertain- 
ing thereto.  This  authorization  wlU  expU-e 
as  of  September  30.  1968.  except  for  those 
public  work  projects  concerning  which  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  have  been  no- 
tified pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  that 
date. 

Sec.  304,  (a)  Public  Law  87-57,  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  under  the  heading  "Inside 
THE  UNrrzD  States"  in  section  301 .  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "tactical  air 
command",  with  respect  to  Nellis  Air  Force 
Base,  Las  Vegas.  Nevada,  strike  out  "$2,433.- 
000  ■  and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "$2,504,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  87-57.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  i3)  of  sec- 
tion 602  "$146,868,000"  and  "$474,461,000" 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "$146,939,000" 
and  "$474,532,000".  respectively. 

SEC  305.  (a)  Public  Law  88-390.  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading  "In- 
side THE  United  States"  In  section  301,  as 
follows : 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "military  air 
TRANSPORT  SERVICE".  With  rcspect  to  Scott  AlT 
Force  Base.  Belleville,  Illinois,  strike  out 
"53,137,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
"$3,998,000". 

(2>  Under  the  subheading  "stratbgic  air 
COMMAND",  with  respect  to  Offutt  Air  Force 
Base.  Omaha.  Nebraska,  strike  out  $1,888,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof  $2,259,000". 

(bi  Public  Law  88-390,  as  amended,  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  in  clause  (3)  of 
section  6O2"  "$165,327,000"  and  $303,447,000" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  $166,559,000" 
and  "$304,679,000",  respectively 

Sec  306.  (a)  Public  Law  89-188.  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  United  States"  in  section  301, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "air  defense 
COMMAND",  with  respect  to  McChord  Air 
Force  Base,  Tacoma.  Washington,  strike  out 
"$3,736,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"$4,277,000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
COMMAND",  with  respect  to  Chanut*  Air  Force 
Base,  Rantoul,  Illinois,  strike  out  "$5,442,000" 
and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "$6,347,000". 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
COMMAND",  with  respect  to  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base,  San  Antonio.  Texas,  strike  out 
"$5,510,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"$6,663,000". 

(4)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
COMMAND",  with  respect  to  Moody  Air  Force 
Base,  Valdosta,  Georgia,  strike  out  "$1,782,- 
000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$2,017,000". 

(5)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
COMMAND",  with  respect  to  Randolph  Air 
Force  Base.  San  Antonio,  Texas,  strike  out 
"$651,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "732.- 
000". 

(61  Under  the  subheading  "aib  univer- 
sity-", with  respect  to  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base, 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  strike  out  "8770,000" 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$970,000". 

(7)  Under  the  subheading  "milttary  aih 
TRANSPORT  SERVICE",  With  respect  to  McGulre 
Air  Force  Base,  Wrlghtstown,  New  Jersey, 
strike  out  $2,094,000"  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  "$2,440,000". 

(81  Under  the  subheading  "milh-ary  aib 
TRANSPORT  SERVICE".  With  respect  to  Scott  Air 
Force  Base.  BellevUle,  Illinois,  strike  out 
"$2,240,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"$2,612,000". 

(91  Under  tiie  subheading  "strategic  air 
COMMAND",  with  respect  to  Bunker  HUl  Air 
Force  Base,  Peru,  Indiana,  strike  out  "$1,- 
785,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$1,945,- 
000". 

(10)  Under  the  subheading  "strategic  air 
COMMAND",  with  respect  to  K,  I.  Sawyer  Mu- 
nicipal Airport,  Marquette,  Michigan,  strike 
out  "$148,000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
"$223,000". 

(11)  Under  the  subheading  "strategic  aib 


COMMAND",  with  respect  to  ^xjckbourne  Air 
Force  Base,  Columbus,  Ohio,  strike  out 
"$565,000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
"$706,000". 

(12 1  Under  the  subheading  "strategic  aib 
COMMAND",  with  respect  to  McCoy  Air  Force 
Base,  Orlando,  Florida,  strike  out  "S40,000" 
and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "$66,000". 

(13)  Under  the  subheading  "strategic  air 
command",  with  respect  to  Mlnot  Air  Force 
Base.  Minot.  North  Dakota,  strike  out 
"$109,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"$132,000". 

(14)  Under  the  subheading  "strategic  air 
command",  with  respect  to  Whiteman  Air 
Force  Base.  Knob  Noster,  Missouri,  strike  out 
"$218,000"     and     Insert     in     place     thereof 

■$250,000". 

(15)  Under  the  subheading  "strategic  air 
command",  with  respect  to  Wurtsmlth  Air 
Force    Base,    Oscoda,    Michigan,    strike    out 

■$45,000"      and     insert     in     place     thereof 
•■$70,000", 

(16)  Under  the  subheading  "tactical  air 
coMMAND^',  with  respect  to  Langley  Air  Force 
Base.  Hampton,  Virginia,  strike  out  '$3,696,- 
000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$4.063,000^'. 

(17)  Under  the  subheading  ■'tactical  air 
COMMAND",  with  respect  to  Pope  Air  Force 
Base,  Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina,  strike  out 
■■$2,560,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"$2,801,000". 

(18)  Under  the  subheading  "tactical  air 
COMMAND",  with  respect  to  Shaw  Air  Force 
Base,  Sumter,  South  Carolina,  strike  out 
■•$1,189,000"    and    Insert    in    place    thereof 

"$1,267,000^'. 

(b)  Public  Law  89-188,  as  amended,  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  In  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 602  ■•$210,630,000"  and  "$334,376,000" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "■$215,631,000" 
and  ••$339,377,000^',  respectively. 

Sec  307.  (al  Public  Law  89-568  is  amend- 
ed under  the  heading  "Inside  the  Untted 
States"  In  section  301.  as  follows; 

( 1 1  Under  the  subheading  ••air  force  sys- 
tems command^^,  with  respect  to  Eglln  Air 
Force  Base.  Valparaiso.  Florida,  strike  out 
••$6.277.000'"  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
••$7.262.0O0^'. 

(2i  Under  the  subheading  ■'air  training 
COMMAND'^,  w  ith  respeect  to  Chanute  Air 
Force  Base.  Rantoul,  Illinois,  strike  out 
••$586.000^^  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$885,- 
000." 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
COMMAND",  with  respect  to  Vance  Air  Force 
Base.  Enid.  Oklahoma,  strike  out  ••$1,169,000'^ 
and  insert  In  place  thereof  '•$1,313,000^^ 

(4)  Under  the  subheading  "alaskan  air 
COMMAND",  With  respect  to  Elmendorf  Air 
Force  Base.  Anchorage,  Alaska,  strike  out 
"$1,265,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
■•$1,500,000'". 

(5)  Under  the  subheading  "military  air- 
lift COMMAND^',  With  respect  to  Norton  Air 
Force  Base,  San  Bernardino,  California, 
strike  out  ••$7.706.000^'  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  •$8,560,000". 

(6)  Under  the  subheading  '•strategic  air 
COMMAND",  with  respect  to  Columbus  Air 
Force  Base,  Columbus.  Mississippi,  strike  out 
"$494,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "S607,- 
000". 

(71  Under  the  subheading  "strategic  air 
COMMAND",  with  respect  to  Minot  Air  Force 
Base.  Mlnot.  North  Dakota,  strike  out  "$440,- 
000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$498,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  89-568  is  amended  by 
striking  out  m  clause  (3)  of  section  602 
"S107.098.000"  and  "$198,014,000"  and  Insert- 
ing m  place  thereof  "$109,786,000"  and 
"$200,702,000",  respectively. 
TITLE  IV 

Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehaollitating.  or  Installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  pubUc  works,  including 
site  preparation,  appurtenances.  utlUtles.  and 
equipment,  for  defense  agencies  for  the  fol- 
lowing projects; 
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INSIDX    THE    UNnXD    STATES 


OSrENSK   ATOMIC   8UPPOBT   AGKNCT 

Sandla  Ba«e,  New  Mexico-  Administrative 
facilities  and  hospital  and  medical  faclUtlee. 
•1,732.000. 

DCrENSE   COMMUNICATIONS   AGZNCT 

National  Military  Command  System  Sup- 
port Center.  Pentagon.  Washlngtcn.  District 
or  Columbia;  Administrative  facilities. 
•600.000. 

OETSNSX   SUPPLT   AGENCY 

Defense  Depot,  Mechanlcsburg.  Pennsyl- 
vania;   Suprply  facilities,  $375,000. 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center.  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio;  Maintenance  facilities  and 
supply  faclUtles,  •847,000. 

Defense  Supply  Dej>ot,  Tracy.  California: 
Supply  facilities.  •4,026.000. 

Defense  Logistics  Services  Center,  Battle 
Creek.  Michigan;  Adlmlnlstratlve  faclUtles, 
•306.000. 

Defense  Personnel  Support  Center.  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania-  Administrative  facili- 
ties and  utlUtles,  t2.429,000. 

NATIONAL   SrCUKITT   AGENCY 

Port  George  G  Meade.  Maryland;  Opera- 
tional facilities,  production  faclUtles.  and 
utilities.  •3.416,000. 

OUTSIDB  THX  UNmED  STATES 
DEFENSE   ATOMIC   SUPPOBT   AGENCY 

Johnston  Island:  Community  facilities, 
and  ground  improvements,  $1,410,000. 

NATIONAL  SECURTTY   AGENCY 

Various  Locations.  Europe:  Operational  fa- 
cilities, troop  housing,  and  utlUtles, 
•2.407,000 

Sec  402.  The  SecreUry  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties which  he  determines  to  be  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  In  con- 
nection therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehablUUte.  or  Install  permanent  or 
temporary  pubUc  worlts.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  in  the  total  amount 
of  •160,000,000;  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  Immedi- 
ately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  imple- 
ment, of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any 
public  work  undertaken  under  this  section, 
including  real  estate  actions  pertaining 
thereto. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Public  Law  89-188  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  UNrrED  States"  In  section  401  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  Under  the  subheading  "DErENSE  intel- 
ligence agency",  with  respect  to  Arlington 
Hall  SUtlon.  .Arlington.  Virginia,  strike  out 
"•17.900.000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
•■$20,000,000". 

(b(  PubUc  Law  89-188.  as  amended,  Is 
amended,  by  striking  out  in  clause  (4t  of 
section  802  "•  100. 05 1.000"  and  Inserting  In 
place  thereof  "$102,151,000". 

TITLE  V 
Sec.   501.   The   Secretary   of  each   military 
department  may  establish  or  develop  military 
installations  and  faclUtles  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing,  converting,   rehabilitating,   or  In- 
stalling    f>ermanent     or     temporary     public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utlUtles,  and  equip- 
ment, which  are  necessary  outside  the  United 
States  In  connection  with  military  activities 
in  Southeast  Asia,  or  In  support  of  such  ac- 
tivities In  the  total  amount  as  follows: 
Department  of  the  Army.  $33,156,000 
Department  of  the  Navy,  $17,964,000 
Department  of  the  Air  Force.  $23,880,000: 
Provided.  That  materials  only  are  authorized 
in  connection  with  dependent  mlUtary  hous- 
ing facUltlee  for  the  Vietnamese. 

Sec.  502.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  con- 
nection with  construction  projects  under- 
taken in  South  VlAtnam  pursuant  to  section 


501  above,  shall  furnish  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  such  reports  Eis  were  here- 
tofore furnished  pursuant  to  section  401(c) 
of  PubUc  Law  89-367  (80  Stat.  36.  37). 

TITLE  VI 

MIUTABY   FAMILY  BOUSING 

Sec  601  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  hla 
designee,  is  authorized  to  construct,  at  the 
locations,  hereinafter  named.  famUy  housing 
units  and  trailer  court  facilities  in  the  num- 
bers hereinafter  listed,  but  no  family  hous- 
ing construction  shall  be  commenced  at  any 
such  locations  In  the  United  States,  until  the 
Secretary  shall  have  consulted  with  the  Sec- 
retary. Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  as  to  the  avallablUty  of  ade- 
quate private  housing  at  such  locations.  If 
agreement  cannot  be  reached  with  respect  to 
the  avallablUty  of  adequate  private  housing 
at  any  location,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
immediately  notify  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  in  writing,  of  such  difference  of 
opinion,  and  no  contract  for  construction  at 
such  location  shall  be  entered  into  for  a 
period  of  thirty  days  after  such  notification 
has  been  given.  This  authority  shall  Include 
the  authority  to  acquire  land,  and  Interests 
In  land,  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned  land,   or  otherwise. 

Family  housing  units  for — 

(a)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  two 
thousand  two  hundred  units,  $40,644,000: 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama,  two  hundred 
units. 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California,  two 
hundred  units. 

Fort  Bennlng.  Georgia,  three  hundred  and 
sixty  units. 

Fort  Gordon.  Georgia,  four  hundred  units. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal.  niinoU,  fifty  units. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  one  hundred 
units. 

Port  Meade.  Maryland,  three  hundred 
units. 

Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina,  two  hundred 
units. 

Fort  Hood.  Texas,  one  himdred  and  twenty 
units. 

Port  Stewart,  Georgia,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  units. 

Pacific  Side,  Canal  Zone,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  units. 

(b)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  four 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twelve  units, 
$93,810,000: 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Yuma,  Arizona, 
four  hundred  and  thirty  units. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore.  California,  one 
hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Long  Beach,  California, 
five  hundred  units. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  New  London.  Con- 
necticut, three  hundred  units. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station.  Whiting  Field. 
Florida,  one  hundred  units. 

Naval  Supply  Corps  School.  Athens,  Geor- 
gia, forty-two  units. 

Naval  Complex.  Oahu,  Hawaii,  five  hun- 
dred units. 

David  Taylor  Model  Basin  Field  Station, 
Bayvlew.  Idaho,  four  units. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Glenvlew,  Illinois,  one 
hundred  and   fifty   units 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Winter 
Harbor.  Maine,  thirty-two  units. 

Naval  Communication  Station.  Chelten- 
ham. Maryland,  fifty  units. 

Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River, 
Maryland,  two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex.  Boston,  Massachusetts,  one 
hundred  units. 

Naval  FaclUty,  Nantucket,  Massachusetts, 
fourteen  units. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot.  Hawthorne,  Ne- 
vada, one  hundred  units. 

Naval  Ammunition  I>epot,  McAlester.  Okla- 
homa, thirty  units. 

Naval  Complex,  South  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, two  hundred  units. 


Naval  Complex,  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Quonset  Point,  Rhode 
Island,  two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Charleeton,  South  Caro- 
lina, one  hundred  and  fifty  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Norfolk.  Virginia,  one  hun- 
dred units. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Bremerton,  Washington, 
one  hundred  units. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Marietta, 
Washington,  thirty  units. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Whidbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington, two  hundred  and  fifty  units. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Sugar 
Grove,  West  Virginia,  twenty  units. 

Naval  Station,  Guam,  two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  North  West 
Cape,  Australia,  seventy  units. 

Naval  Base,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  two 
hundred  units. 

Naval  Station.  Keflavlk,  Iceland,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  units. 

Naval  Station,  Sublc  Bay,  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  one  hundred  units. 

(C)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  three 
thousand  .seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
units.  $75,890,000: 

Craig  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama,  three  hun- 
dred units. 

Luke  Air  Force  Range,  Arizona,  four  tmlts, 

Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Delaware,  one  unit. 

George  Air  Force  Base.  California,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-two  units. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  units. 

Hickam-Wheeler  Air  Force  Bases,  HawaU. 
four  hundred  units. 

Bunker  HUl  Air  Force  Base,  Indiana,  two 
hundred  units. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  Kansas,  two 
hundred  units. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland,  two 
hundred  units. 

L.  G.  Hanscom  Field,  Massachusetts,  one 
hundred  units. 

OfTutt  Air  Force  Base.  Nebraska,  two  hun- 
dred units. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma,  three 
hundred  units. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  South  Carolina,  three 
hundred  units. 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  fourteen 
units. 

Laredo  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  four  hundred 
units. 

Laughlln  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  one  hun- 
dred units. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  one  unit. 

Ramey  Air  Force  Base,  Puerto  Rico,  one 
hundred  units. 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  Guam,  two  hun- 
dred units. 

Wake  Island  Air  Force  Station,  twenty 
units. 

Albrook-Howard  Air  Force  Bases,  Canal 
Zone,  fifty  units. 

Bentwaters  Air  Base,  United  Kingdom,  one 
hundred  units. 

Upper  Heyford  Air  Base,  United  Kingdom, 
seventy-five  units. 

Sec  602.  Authorization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  provided  in  this  Act 
shall  be  subject,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe,  to 
the  following  limitations  on  cost,  which  shall 
Include  shades,  screens,  ranges,  refrigerators, 
and  all  other  Installed  equipment  and  fix- 
tures ; 

(a)  The  average  unit  cost  for  each  mili- 
tary department  for  all  units  of  family  hous- 
ing constructed  In  the  United  States  (other 
than  Hawaii  and  Alaska)  and  Puerto  Rlco 
shall  not  exceed  $19,500,  Including  the  cost 
of  the  family  unit  and  the  proportionate 
costs  of  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
and  Installation  of  utilities. 

(b)  No  family  housing  unit  In  the  areas 
listed  m  subsection  (a)  shall  be  constructed 
at  a  total  cost  exceeding  •35.000,  including 
the  coet  of  the  family  unit  and  the  propor- 
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tlonate  costs  of  land  acquisition,  site  prepa- 
ration, and  InstaUatlon  of  utilities. 

(c)  When  famUy  housmg  units  are  con- 
structed In  areas  other  than  those  listed  in 
subsection  (a),  the  average  coet  of  all  such 
units,  in  any  project  of  fifty  vmlts  or  more, 
shaU  not  exceed  •32,000,  and  In  no  event 
shall  the  cost  of  any  unit  exceed  $40,000. 
The  cost  limitations  of  this  subsection  shaU 
include  the  cost  of  the  famUy  imlt  and  the 
proportionate  costs  of  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  and  InstaUatlon  of  utUltles. 

Sec.  603.  Notwithstanding  the  limitations 
contained  in  prior  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorizations Acts  on  cost  of  construction  of 
famUy  housing,  the  limitations  on  such  coet 
contained  In  section  602  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  all  prior  authorizations  for  construc- 
tion of  famUy  housing  not  heretofore  re- 
pealed and  for  which  construction  contracts 
have  not  been  executed  by  the  date  ol  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  604.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  accomplish  altera- 
tions, additions,  expansions,  or  extensions 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law,  to  exlsUng 
public  quarters  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed — 

(a)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
•7,000,000. 

(b)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
$5,000,000. 

(c)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
85.000,000. 

Id)   For  the  Defense  Agencies.  •671.000. 

Sec  605.  Section  507  of  Public  Law  88-174 
(77  Stat.  307.  326),  as  amended  by  section 
505  of  PubUc  Law  89-188  (79  Stat.  793,  814), 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  507.  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
military  family  housing  in  foreign  countries. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  guaranteeing  the 
builders  or  other  sponsors  of  such  housing  a 
rental  return  equivalent  to  a  specified  por- 
tion of  the  annual  rental  Income  which  the 
builders  or  other  sponsors  would  receive 
from  the  tenants  If  the  housing  were  fully 
occupied:  Provided,  That  the  aggregate 
amount  guaranteed  under  such  agreements 
entered  Into  during  the  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969  shall  not  exceed  such  amount  as  may 
be  appUcable  to  five  thousand  units:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  such  agreement  shall 
guarantee  the  payment  of  more  than  97  per 
centum  of  the  anticipated  rentals,  nor  shall 
any  guarantee  extend  for  a  period  of  more 
than  ten  years,  nor  shall  the  average  guar- 
anteed rental  on  any  project  exceed  •IBS  per 
unit  per  month.  Including  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  operation." 

Sec.  696.  Section  501(b)  of  PubUc  Law  87- 
554  (76  Stat.  223.  237)  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  adding 
the  following  new  clause:  "and  (3)  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  for 
the  purpose  of  debt  service,  proceeds  of  the 
disposal  of  family  housing  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Including  related  land  and 
Improvements,  whether  disposed  of  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  any  other  Federal 
agency,  but  less  those  expenses  payable  pur- 
suant'to  section  204(b)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
ertv  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  "amended  (40  USC.  485(b)),  to  remain 
avaUable  until  expended." 

Sec  607.  Section  515  of  PubUc  Law  84-161 
(69  Stat.  324.  352),  as  amended.  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  515.  During  fiscsil  years  1968  and  1969. 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  respectively,  are  authorized  to  lease 
housing  faclUtles.  for  assignment  as  pubUc 
quarters  to  mlUtary  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents. If  any.  vrtthout  rental  charge,  at 
or  near  any  mlUtary  Installation  in  the 
United  States.  Puerto  Rico,  or  Guam  If  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  bis  designee,  finds 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  adequate  housing  facil- 
ities at  or  near  such  mlUtary  installation  and 
that  (1)  there  has  been  a  recent  and  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  personnel  strength 
assigned   to  such  mUltary  inetallatlon   and 


such  Increase  Is  temporary,  or  (2)  the  perma- 
nent personnel  strength  of  such  military  In- 
stallation Is  to  be  substantially  reduced  in 
the  near  future,  or  (3)  the  number  of  mili- 
tary personnel  assigned  to  such  mUltaxy  In- 
stallation Is  so  "TTiH.li  as  to  make  the  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  uneconomical.  Such 
housing  facilities  may  be  leased  on  an  In- 
dividual basis  and  not  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  such  units  may  be  so 
leased  at  any  one  time.  Expenditures  for  the 
rental  of  such  housing  facilities  may  not 
exceed  an  average  of  $175  per  unit  per  month 
for  each  mlUtary  department,  including  the 
cost  of  uUlltiee  and  maintenance  and  op- 
eration." 

Sec.  606.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  407  of 
PubUc  Law  85-241  (71  Stat.  531.  556).  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  15»4J(g) )  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "Any  such  housing  so  exempted  In 
connection  with  depot-type  InstallatlonB,  as 
to  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  determines,  subsequent  to  July  1. 
1967,  that  Indefinite  retention  may  be  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  unanticipated  housing  re- 
quirements resulting  from  future  expanded 
activity  at  such  installationfi.  may  be  re- 
tained and  utilized  as  necessary,  notwith- 
standing that  the  foregoing  criteria  are  no 
longer  satisfied." 

Sec.  609.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  acquire  by  trans- 
fer, without  reimbursement,  aU  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
Depaj-tment  of  Justice,  in  ten  family  housing 
umts  located  on  AuxiUary  Field  Number  6, 
EgUn  Air  Force  Base.  Florida. 

Sec.  610.  (a)  None  of  the  ftinds  authorized 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  expended 
for  the  repair  or  Improvement  of  any  single 
family  housing  unit,  or  for  the  repair  or  im- 
provement of  two  or  more  housing  units 
when  such  units  are  to  be  converted  into  or 
used  as  a  single  family  housing  unit,  11  the 
cost  of  such  repair  or  improvement  to  such 
unit  or  units,  as  the  case  may  be,  exceeds 
a  total  cost  of  $10,000,  Including  any  coets 
In  connection  with  (1)  the  furnishing  of 
electricity,  gas.  water,  and  sewage  disposal; 
1 2)  roads  and  walks:  and  (3)  grading  and 
drainage,  unless  such  repair  or  Improvement 
in  connection  with  such  unit  or  units  is 
specifically  authorized  by  law.  As  used  in 
this  section  the  term  "repair  or  Unprove- 
ment"  includes  maintenance.  alteraUon.  ex- 
pansion, extension,  or  rehabilitation  of  any 
housing  unit  or  units. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  desig- 
nee, is  authorized  to  accomplish  repairs  and 
improvements  to  existing  pubUc  quarters  In 
amounts  in  excess  of  the  $10,000  limitation 
prescribed  in  subsection  (a;  of  this  section 
as  follows: 

United  States  Naval  Academy.  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  eight  units.  $158,000. 

Commandant.  United  States  Marine  Corps 
Quarters.  Washington.  District  of  Columbia, 
one  unit.  $67,000. 

Chief  Naval  Air  Training  Quarters.  Pensa- 
cola,  Florida,  one  unit,  $19,900. 

Commandant,  Ninth  Naval  District,  Great 
Lakes.  Illinois,  $40,000. 

Quarters  A.  Naval  Station,  New  York,  one 
unit.  $23,500 

Flag  Quarters  T-143.  PWC  San  Diego, 
California,  one  unit.  $18,100. 

Flag  Quarters  Number  23,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  one  unit,  $16,300. 

General  Officers  Quarters,  Scott  Air  Force 
Base.  Illinois,  twelve  units.  $190,400. 

Sandla  Base,  New  Mexico,  twelve  tmlts, 
$125,000. 

(c)  Section  609  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1961  (75  Stat.  Ill)  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  611.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, or  his  designee,  for  military  family 
housing  as  authorized  by  law  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes: 

(a)   for   construction   and   acquisition   of 


family  housing.  Including  Improvements  to 
adequate  quarters.  Improvements  to  Inade- 
quate quarters,  minor  construction,  rental 
guarantee  payments,  construction  and  ac- 
quisition of  traUer  court  faclUtles,  and  plan- 
ning, an  amount  not  to  exceed  $230,225,000, 
and 

(b)  for  support  of  mlUtary  famUy  hous- 
ing, including  operatmg  expenses,  leasing, 
maintenance  of  real  property,  payments  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  mortgage  debts 
incurred,  payments  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  mortgage  Insurance  pre- 
miums authorized  under  section  222  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1517m),      an      amount      not      to      exceed 

•520,000,000.  

TITLE  VII 
HoMEOWNBis  Assistance 
Sec.  701.  In  accordance  with  subsection 
1013(1)  of  PubUc  Law  89-754  (80  Stat.  1255, 
1292)  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appproprl- 
ated  for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  purposes  of  section  1013  of  PubUc  Law 
89-754,  including  acquisition  of  properties,  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  •27,000,000;  but  no 
funds  may  be  expended  for  the  purpnsses  of 
such  secUon  1013  after  the  expiration  of 
thirty  months  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

TITLE  VIII 
Generai.  Provisions 
Sec.  801.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop Installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529), 
and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  The  authority  to  place 
permanent  or  temporary  Improvements  on 
land  includes  authority  for  surveys,  admin- 
istration, overhead,  planning,  and  supervi- 
sion incident  to  construction.  That  authority 
may  be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land  is 
approved  under  section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  255),  and 
even  though  the  land  is  held  temporarily. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
Includes  authority  to  make  surveys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  Interests  In  land  (includ- 
ing temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase  ex- 
change of  Government -owned  land  or  other- 
wise. 

Sec.  802.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  but, appropria- 
tions for  public  works  projects  authorized 
by  titles  I,  11.  Ill,  IV.  V,  VI,  and  Vll  shall 
not  exceed — 

(1)  for  Otle  I:  Inside  the  United  States, 
8282,359.000;  outside  the  United  States. 
8100.480.000:  section  102,  $2,873,000;  or  a 
total  of  $385,712,000. 

(2)  for  title  11:  Inside  the  United  States. 
$414,833,000;  outside  the  United  States, 
$39,515,000;  section  202.  $6,784,000;  or  a  total 
of  $461,132,000, 

(3)  for  title  III;  Inside  the  United  States. 
•312,050,000;  outside  the  United  States,  $26,- 
904.000;  section  302.  $59,422,000;  or  a  total 
of  $398,376,000. 

(4)  for   title   rV:    A   total   of   $167,547,000. 

(5)  for  title  V:  Southeast  .^sia  support — 
Department  of  the  Army.  $33,156,000;  De- 
partment of  the  Navy.  $17,964,000;  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force.  $23,880,000. 

(6)  for  title  VI:  Military  family  housing, 
$750,225,000. 

(7)  for  title  VII:  Homeowners  assistance. 
$27,000,000. 

Sec.  803.  Any  of  the  amounts  named  In 
titles  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  of  this  Act,  may.  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be 
increased  by  5  per  centum  for  projects  In- 
side the  United  States  (other  than  Alaska) 
and  by  10  per  centum  for  projects  outside  the 
United  States  or  in  Alaska.  If  he  determines 
In  the  case  of  any  particular  project  that 
such  Increase  (1)  Is  required  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  meeting  unusual  variations  in 
cost  arising  in  connection  with  that  project. 
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and  (2)  could  not  have  been  reasonably  an-  (2)   $9  per  square  foot  for  regular  ware-      emy  Dairy  Farm  shall  not  be  determined  ex- 

tlclpated  at  the  time  such  project  was  sub-  housing:                                                                        cess  to  the  needs  of  the  holding  agency  or 

mltted  to  the  Congress    However,  the  total  (3)   $2,300  per  person  for  pennanent  bar-       transferred,  reassigned,  or  otherwise  disposed 

cost*  of  all  projects  in  each  such  title  may  racks;                                                                             of  by  such  agency,  nor  shall  any  acUon  be 

not  be  more  than  the  total  amount  author-  (4)    $8,500  per  person  for  bachelor  officer      taken  by   the   Navy   to  close,   dispose  of  or 

Izod  to  be  appropriated  for  projects  in  that  qiaarters;  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or      phase  out   the  Naval   Academy  Dairy  Farm 

jjtlg  his    designee    determines    that,    because    of      unless    specially    authorized    by    an    Act   of 

Sec    804.  Contracts  for  construciion  made  special    circumsUnces,   application    to    such      Congress 

by  the  United  States  for  performance  within  project  of  the  limitations  on  unit  costs  con-          Sec.  811.  Titles  I.  II.  m.  IV,  V.  VI.  Vn,  and 

the  United  SUtee  and  ita  possessions  under  talned  in  this  section  is  impracticable:  Pro-      VIII  of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    Military 

this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Juris-  vided,  That  notwithstanding  the  limitations      Construction  Authorization  Act,  1968." 

diction  and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  En-  conUined  In  prior  MUitary  Construction  Au-                                    ^ITLE  IX 

glneers.    Department    of    the    Army,    or    the  thorlzatlon  Acts  on  unit  costa,  the  itolta-                       R„„vr  Forces  FACiLrriES 

v«vai   Parilitlwi  Enslneerlna  Command    De-  tlons  on  such  costs  contained  In  this  section                         nESERvt  tuklil;.  !■«>.• 

n«rrm«nt  o    th/wfyv    uL^L  thTa^^  shall   apply  to  all   prior   authorizations   for          Sec.  901.  Subject  to  chapter   133   of  title 

Of  ^fenle  or  his  d«lgnei  detfrml^s  t^at  such    construction    not    heretofore    repealed      10.  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  De- 

becaulnucrmrudirtlon  and  suS^^^^^^  and  for  which  construction  contracts  have      fen^e  may  establish  or  develop  additional  fa- 

n'erv'S  of  Mother  dejarmnt  or  Govern'-  S^c'^  807   Section  610  of  the  Military  Con-      such  facilities  shall  not  exceed- 

me^raeencv    and  shall  b^Twa^^^^^  structlon    Authorization    Act,    1967    (Public          (1)   for  Department  of  the  Army : 

rpractSe,  on\  competitrveTafu  r4e  Law  89-568:  80  Stat.  756)  i.  amended  a.  fol-          (a)    A-yNational  Guard  of  the  United 

lowest    responsible    ^'^^^'J'^^^^^^^/^'"-!  '^^j   By  Inserting,  after  the  words  "under      ^'tS''/rm>^eTrve,  $10,000,000, 

rS,rJnt":  tS   cKer    13%  o^tU^e   lo'  this  ^Act"  appear^g  in  subsection    (b) ,  the          ,2)  for  Department  of  the  Navy:  Naval  and 

UnlSd   States   CcJleSatlons   issued   by  following:  "or  hereafter  authorized"  and            Marine  Corps  Reserves.  $4,500,000. 

united   states   ^°?^-   «*5";*^'°"^  '^"f^  (b)    By    striking   the    period    at    the    end          (3)  for  Deoartment  of  the  Air  Force: 

the  secretary  of  Defense  in^plementn^  the  .^er^f    subetituUng   a  colon   therefor   and          ,a     Air    National    Guard    of    the    United 

provisions  of  this  sec^tlon  shall  pro^^^^^  addiS    the   following:    -Proinded.   however,      states,  $9,800,000. 

stSTn  with  t/e  St  tS      lect  "ther  th;  That  fhis  authorization  may  be  averaged  and           ,  b ,   Air  Force  Reserve,  $4,000,000. 

structlon  wun  tne  rignx  ro  seieci  euner  lae  applied  to  a  single  facility  of  two  or  more          sec   902.  Tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  mav  es- 

Corps  °f  Engineers  Departoent  of  the  Army,  ^^^^^^        „^  ^^            j,,^t3  „„  ^n  Installa-      tablish  or  develop  installations  and  facilities 

or    the    Naval    Paclllti<«   Engineering    Com-  •       ^^^^   Application  will  result  In      under   this   title   without   regard   to   section 

mand    Department  of  the  Navy    as  "s  con-  ■                  shelter  space,  or  is  needed  to      3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  .31 

structlon   agent,    p  ovlding   that   unde     the  ^^^^rnum  fallout  protection  standards      u.S.C.  529),  and  sections  4774(d)    and  9774 

facu    and    circumstances   that   exist   at    ^e  t^.niies  or  projects."                                    (d)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  The  au- 

time   of    the   selection   o.    the    construction  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  authorized  by      thorltv  to  place  permanent  or  temporarv  Im- 

agent.  such  selection  will  not  result  In  any  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  expended  for  the  construe-      provements  on  land   includes   authorltv  for 

increased    cost    to     he    Unled    States.    T^e  ^^^^^  treatment  or  waste  disposal      =urveys,  administration,  overhead,  planning, 

Secrearles  of  the  military  departments  shal  ^^^^  ^^^^r  in  connection  with  any  military      and    super.islon    Incident    to    construction. 

report    semiannually    to    the    P^^^ent    o  ,^3^,i^„„n  ^^tn  ^^^^  t^e  Secretary  of  De-      That  authorltv  may  be  exercised  before  title 

the  Sena  e  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  designee  has  consulted  with  the      to  the  land  isapproved  under  section  355  of 

Representatives  with  respect  to  all  con tracs  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  Pollution  Control  Administra-      ^he  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 

awarded  on  other  than  a  cumpetKlve  basis  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Department  of  the  Interior  and      255),  and  even  though  the  land  is  held  tem- 

c       Ji.        V    .  ^^  ^  V  ,:      ,    10C0     n  „„  determined  that  the  degree  and  type  of  waste      porarilv.  The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate 

SEC.  805.  (a)   A3  of  October  1,  1968,  all  au-  ^jj        ^1  and  treatment  required  In  the  area      ^^  i^nd  Includes  authoritv  to  make  survevs 

thorizations  for  military  public  works  (other  ,^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  military  Installation  is  located      ^^d  to  acquire  land,  and"  Interests  in  laHd 

than  family  housing,  to  be  accomp  Ished  by  ^^^    consistent    with    applicable    Federal    or      .including  temporary  use i ,  by  gift,  purchase, 

the  Secretary  of   a   ml  itary   department  in  ^^^  ^^^^          „^y  standards  or  other  re-      exchange    of    Government-owned    land,    or 

connection  with  the  establishment  or  de;el-  q^irgments  and  that  the  planned  system  will      otherwfse 

opment  of  military  Installations  and  facill-  ^^    coordinated    In    timing    with    a    State,          g^^    g^g    This  title  may  be  cited   as  the 

ties,  and  all  authorizations  -or  appropriations  ^^^^^^  ^^  municipal  program  which  requires      -Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Authorization  Act, 

therefor,  that  are  contained  in  titles  I.  H,  communities  to  take  such  related  abatement      jggg  „ 

ni,  and  IV.  of  the  Act  of  September  12,  1966,  jn^a^ures  as  are   necessary  to  achieve  area-                                       TITLE  X 

Public   Law   89-568    (80   Stat.   739),   and   not  wtrtp  water  rx>llutlon  cleanun 

superseded  or  otherwise  modifled  by  a  later  "'gE^  g^g  ^twlthstanding  any  other  provl-               Naval  Districts  and  the  Rank  op 

authorization    are   repealed    except   authori-  ^j^^^  ^j  ,^^.    ^one  of  the  lands  constituting                          Commandants  Thereuf 

zatlons  for  public  works  projects  as  to  which  -pQ^d  DeRussy,  Hawaii,  may  be  sold,  leased.          Sec.  1001.  Part  I  of  subtitle  C  of  title  10, 

appropriated  funds  have  been  obligated  for  transferred,    or    otherwise    disposed    by   the      United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

construction  contracts  or  land  acquisitions  Department  of  Defense  unless  hereafter  au-          (1)    A  new  chapter   516   is  Inserted  after 

In  whole  or  in  part  befo.-e  October  1,  1968,  tv-.orized  by  law                                                           chapter  515  reading  .'is  follows: 

and  authorizations  for  appropriations  there-  '  g^.^,    g^Q     ^^^j'  The  Naval   Academy  Dairy              "Chapter  516 —NAVAL  DISTRICTS 

fO''-  Farm  is  a  self-supporting  operation,  an  eco- 

(b)    Effective  flfteen  months  from  the  date  nomic  and  morale-building  asset  to  the  De-       '^ec-            ,  ^,  ,  .  . 

of  enactment  of  this  Act,  all  authorizations  partment  of  the  Navy,  and  shall  continue  In      "^"l- 1?^^*' °^"    ,  '   -  „„„,,  rf,,^,,,, 

for  construction  of  family  housing,  includ-  f^g  present  status  and  function.                             ■■5222.  Commandants  of  naval  districts. 

ing  trailer  court  facilities,  all  authorizations  (j,^  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the      "5  5221.  Naval  di-stricts 

to  accomplish  alterations,  additions,  expan-  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  "There  shall  be  Included  within  the  or- 
sions,  or  extensions  to  existing  family  hous-  p^^^  qj  2g,jg  j^g  U  S.C.  471  et  seq. )  or  any  ganlzation  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
Ing,  and  all  authorizations  for  related  faclli-  other  provision  of  law.  the  real  property  lo-  naval  districts.  These  naval  districts  and 
ties  projects,  which  are  contained  in  this  or  cated  In  Oambrills.  Anne  Arundel  County,  their  headquarters  are  as  listed  in  the  sub- 
any   previous   Act.   are  hereby   repealed,   ex-  Maryland,  and  comprising  the  Naval  Acad-      Joined  table: 

rept    1 1 )    authorizations  for  family  housing 

projects  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have  ■                                                     — ;        '        ~                                                j.„.  ,„,,.„ 

been  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or  "District  No.  or                                                  States  anij  counl.es                                                    headquarters 

land  acquisitions  or  manufactured  structural      "^"^ 

component  contracts  in  whole  or  in  part  lie- 
fore    such    date,    and    (2)    authorizations    to      l Maine.  New  Hampshire,  Verjnont,  Massacliusetts,  and  Rhode  Island  (including    Boston. 

accomplish     alterations,     additions      expan-  Con!!S"l«!,'f"New  York,  ncrfhern  part  of  Ne«  Jersey,  including  the  counties  of    New  York. 

slons,  or  extensions  to  existing  .amlly  hous-         '""'  Monmouth,  Middlesex    Somerset.  Hunterdon,  and  all  counties   north   thereof: 

ing,  and  authorizations  for  related  facilities  also  NuntucKet  Shoals  Lightshlo.                                             „          „    ,          m.    ..     ,. 

nrolects     as    to    which    annroDrlated    funds      4       Pennsylvania;  southern  part  of  New  Jersey,  including  counties  ol  Mercer,  Burling-    Philadelphia. 

S».      v;!.'»„     ,hn<,J»i^    rnr    nnnstr^  rtinn    cnn^  ton.  Ocean,  and  all  counties  south  thereof;  Delaware,  including  Winter  Quarter 

have   been    obligated   for   construction   con-  shoal  Light  Vessel;  Ohio.                                                          „.           .... 

tracts  before  such  date.  5                           _    Maryland  less  Anne  Arundel.  Prince  Georges,  Montgomery.  SI.  fiHarvs,  Calvert,  and    Norfolk. 

Sec    806    None  of  the  authority  contained         Charles  Counties;  West  Virginia;  Virginia  less  Arlington,  Fairfax,  Stafford,  King 

1^  fifioo  T    TT    TIT    TV   ftnrt  V  nf  thU  A.ct  Shall  George,  Prince  William,  and  Westmoreland  Counties  and  the  city  ol  Alexandria; 

In  Utles  I,  II.  UI.  ly.  and  V  of  thU,  .Act  snau  alsoill  water:  of  Chesapeake  Bay  including  its  arms  and  tnbutanes  except  waters 

be   deemed   to  authorize   any   building   con-  ^,,j„^  ,^g  f^^^^  fj^^^l  District  and  the  counties  comnrising  the  Naval  District 

structlon    project    inside    the   United    States  Washington,  DC.  west  of  a  line  extending  from  Smith  Point  to  Point  Lookout 

(Other  than  Alaska)   at  a  unit  cost  in  excess  thence  following  the  general  contour  ol  the  shoreline  ol  St  Marys  Calvert  and 

,  Anne  Arundel  Counties,  as  laired  by  straight  unes  Irom  headland  to  headland 

°'  across  rivers  and  estuaries;  Kentucky;  and  the  counties  ol  Curntuck,  Camden, 

(1)    $36   per   square   foot  for   cold  storage  Pasquotank.  Gates.   Perquimans.   Chowan,   Dare.  Tyrrell.  Washington,  Hyde, 

warehoiialDg;  Beaufort,  Pamlico,  Craven,  Jones.  Carteret,  and  On:low  in  North  Carohna. 
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States  and  counties 


Headquarters 


c  North  Carolina  less  the  counties  of  Currituck,  Camden.  Pasquotank,  Gates.  Perqui-  Charleston. 

" mans  Chowan.  Dare.  Tyrrell,  Washington,  Hyde,  Beaulort.  Pamlico.  Craven,  Jones, 

Carteret,  and  Onslow;  South  Carolina;  Georgia;  Florida;  Alabama;  Tennessee; 

and  Mississippi.  _  ^  ..       .,  n.,«  nrl»an<: 

8  Louisiana.  Arkansas.  Oklahoma.  Texas,  and  New  Mexico.^     -•VJ^^i.-nVL"...'  r,.Vi  ik.V' 

I Michigan    Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri.  North  Dakota,  Great  Ukes. 

South  Dakota.  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming.  c.  n...,n 

,,  ft,,jona    Clark  County,  Nevada;  southern  part  ol  Calitornia,  including  counties  of  San  Diego. 

" Santa' Barbara   Kern,  and  San  Bernardino,  and  all  counties  south  thereol.  r„„,i„„ 

,2                                 Utah  Nevada(exceptciarkCounty).northernpartQfCalilornia,includingcountiesof  San  hranciseo. 
Sa'n  Luis  Obispo,  Kings,  Tulare.  Inyo  and  all  counties  north  thereof.  Seattle 

J^Vl-Disifi^ ?;?|'^Sac°iru;f?^%e'^r:^r!f:^ounty,ine;-,heD.U^-of(^  Washington.  D.C. 

Washington  D  C  counties  ol  Anne  Arundel.  Prince  Georges,  f^lontgomery,  St.  Marys,  Calvert  and 

wasmngton.  va..  ^^^^^^  ^^  Maryland;  the  counties  of  Arlington,  Fairfax,  Staftord    King  George. 

Prince  William  and  Westmoreland  in  Virginia;  and  the  cities  ol  Alexandria.  Falls 
Church  and  Fairfax.  Virginia.  The  waters  of  the  Naval  District  Washington.  DC., 
include' the  waters  within  the  counties  comprising  the  command  west  of  a  line 
extending  Irom  Smith  Point  lo  Point  Lookout,  thence  following  the  general  contour 
ol  the  shoreline  of  St.  Marys,  Calvert,  and  Anne  Arundel  Counties,  as  faired  by 
straight  lines  Irom  headland  to  headland  across  rivers  and  estuaries. 


"§  5222.  Commandants  of  naval  districts 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  detail  an 
officer  of  the  Navy  not  below  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral  as  commandant  of  each  of  the 
naval  districts  listed  in  section  5221  of  this 
title." 

(2)  The  chapter  analysis  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  Item  after  Item  515: 

"516.  Naval  districts." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
L.  Mendel  Rivkrs, 
Philip  J.  Philbin, 
F.  Edw.  Hebeet. 
Mel  YIN  Pbice. 
Porter  Hardy.  Jr., 
William  H.  Bates. 
L.  C.  Arends. 
WnxiAM  G.  Bray, 
Alvin  E.  OKonski, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
H.  M.  Jackson. 
Sam  J.  Ervit*,  Jr., 
Howard  W.  Cannon. 
Daniel  K.  Inoute. 
Strom  Thttrmond. 
John  Towek. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11722)  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  bv  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 

report. 

legislation  in  conference 

On  Aueust  1.  1967.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  H.R.  11722.  which  is  the 
fiscal  vear  1968  military  construction  au- 
thorization for  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  Reserve  components. 

On  September  25,  1967,  the  Senate  con- 
sidered the  legislation  and  amended  it  by 
striking  out  all  language  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  wrote  a  new  bill. 

COilPAEISON    OF    HOtTSE    AND    SENATE    BILLS 

HR.  11722.  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Reprwentatives.  provided  construction  au- 
thorization to  the  mlliury  departments  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1968  In  the  toUl  amount  of  $2,378,843,000. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  provided 
new  authorizations  in  the  amount  of 
$2  251,846,000. 

The  Senate  bill,  therefore,  represented  a 
decrease  of  $126,997,000  in  the  amount  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

SUMMARY    or    RESOLL-TION    OF    DuruiENCBS 

As  a  consequence  of  a  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  In 
H.R.  11722,  the  conferees  agreed  to  a  new  ad- 
CXin 1744— Part  20 


Justed  authorization  for  military  construc- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1968  in  the  totiU  amount 
of  $2,303,292,000. 

Tlie  total  new  authorization,  therefore, 
represents  an  Increase  In  the  amount  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  Senate  of  $51,446,000 
and  represents  a  reduction  of  $75,551,000  in 
the  amount  previously  approved  by  the 
House. 

The  total  construction  authorization  rec- 
ommended by  the  conferees  for  fiscal  year 
1968  is  $1,297  450,000  more  than  the  amount 
of  military  construction  authorized  In  fiscal 
year  1967  by  Public  Law  89-568,  that  figure 
being  $1,005,842,000. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  re- 
spective military  departments  had  requested 
a  total  of  $2,635,238,000  for  new  construc- 
Uon  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1968.  The 
action  of  the  conferees,  therefore,  reduces 
this  departmental  request  by  $331,946,000. 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS 

The  attitude  of  the  conference  concerning 
this  bill  was  that  whatever  was  essential  for 
the  military  should  be  provided  and  whatever 
could  be  safely  deferred  should  be  deferred 
until  a  later  period. 

Among  the  items  In  this  category  were  the 
commissaries  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  all  of  the 
commissaries,  the  cost  per  square  foot  was 
considerably  above  that  of  comparable  super- 
markets built  In  the  vicinity  of  the  requested 
commissaries.  The  conferees  were  concerned 
about  this  great  disparity  in  cost.  While  both 
House  and  Senate  conferees  believe  that  a 
commlssarv  is  an  important  part  of  the  mili- 
tary pay  structure,  it  was  felt  that  the  com- 
missaries should  not  be  authorized  until  their 
cost  was  more  nearly  in  line  with  that  of 
supermarkets  being  constructed  in  their  vl- 
cinltv.  It  is  expected  that  during  this  yeaj. 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  services 
will  carefully  review  their  commissary  con- 
struction program  with  the  view  of  eliminat- 
ing any  items  which  are  not  absolutely  es- 
sential to  their  operation. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Concord,  Calif. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  approved  $19.- 
800.000  to  help  remedy  a  very  da:igerous  sit- 
uation existing  at  this  plant.  The  Navy  re- 
quested authority  to  acquire  a  buffer  safety 
zone  of  5,021  acres  around  the  naval  ammu- 
nition outloading  facility  at  Concord,  Cali- 
fornia, which  Includes  the  town  of  Port 
Chicago. 

Neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  were  fully 
convinced  that  the  proposed  solution  is  the 
most  desirable  one.  Many  plana  for  the  elim- 
ination of  this  hazard  have  been  developed 
and  studied  by  the  Navy  and  have  even  been 
presented  to  the  Congress.  Each  plan  has  had 
many  variations.  It  is  recognized,  however. 
that  som.e  permanent  solution  must  be  found 
to  alleviate  the  safety  hazard  at  this  In- 
stallation. 

The  conferees,  as  both  committees,  were 


not  entirely  satisfied  that  the  current  pro- 
posal by  the  Navy  is  the  most  desirable  so- 
lution "to  the  problem,  and  It  was  evident 
that  the  overaU  costs  are  likely  to  be  much 
greater  than  current  Navy  estimates.  There- 
fore, the  House  accepted  the  change  in  the 
Senate  language  which  added  the  words  "op- 
erational facilities"  in  order  to  follow  flex- 
ibility in  selecting  the  work  to  be  done  and 
thus  permitting  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
select  an  alternate  proposal  If  it  Is  seemed 
desirable. 

As  the  conferees  view  this  matter,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  reconstructing 
the  piers  so  that  they  conform  to  minimum 
safety  regulations.  Consideration  should  also 
be  given  to  relocating  at  least  a  portion  of 
this  facility  along  the  seacoast  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  United  States. 

The  conferees  recognized,  too.  that  there  Is 
an  immediate  problem  of  encroachment  to 
this  danger  area  by  new  real  estate  develop- 
ments. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  conferees  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  conduct  an  ex- 
haustive' study  leading  to  a  final  solution  to 
this  grave  problem  and  report  his  findings 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  as 
to  his  decision  and  reason  therefor  prior  to 
proceeding  with  the  proposal  selected. 

TTTLE  1 — ARMY 

The  House  had  approved  construction  au- 
thorization In  the  amount  of  $379,830,000  for 
the  Department  of  the  Army 

The  Senate  reduced  this  amount  by  $52.- 
030,000.  but  in  so  doing,  deleted  projects  ap- 
proved bv  the  House  totaling  $93,225,000  and 
authorized  projects  totaling  $41,450,000.  most 
of  which  were  denied  by  the  House. 

Tlie  conferees  agreed  on  a  new  total  au- 
thorization for  the  Army  In  the  amotint  of 
$385,712,000.  But  for  this  figure  to  have 
meaning,  it  must  be  realized  that  $60,000,000 
for  NATO  infrastructure  which  was  included 
in  the  bill  that  passed  the  House  but  not  in 
the  Senate  bill,  has  been  restored  in  confer- 
ence. The  military  construction  bill  as  It  waa 
presented  to  the  Congress  contained  a  sec- 
tion authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
carry  out  bilateral  or  multilateral  arrange- 
ments with  any  foreign  government  for  shar- 
ing the  costs  of  acquiring  and  construction 
of  military  facilities  and  insUllatlons,  in- 
cluding International  nUlltary  headquarters, 
for  collective  defense.  Although  the  language 
In  the  original  bill  did  not  so  state,  the  ar- 
rangements related  only  to  NATO  and  the 
money  figure,  which  was  not  set  out  in  the 
bill  language,  was  $60  million. 

The  House  committee  modifled  this 
language  to  place  the  authority  In  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  who  Is  In  fact  the  executive 
agent  for  this  construction;  limited  the  con- 
struction authority  to  NATO:  and  inserted 
the  specific  money  figure  of  $60  million  which 
Is  the  anticipated'  expenditure  for  these  pur- 
poses  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Senate  committee  taking  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee granted  similar  authority  for  the 
NATO  Infrastructtire.  deleted  the  proposed 
authorltv  from  the  military  construction 
bill  The  Conference  between  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  not  yet  been 
concluded. 

On  the  basle  of  representations  made  by 
the  conferees  to  the  effect  that  inclusion  in 
the  military  construction  bill  of  authority  of 
this  kind  iB  both  logical  and  desirable,  the 
Senate  conferees  agreed  to  the  House 
laneuage.  A  detailed  expoeition  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  In  this  respect  Is  set  out  In 
detail  in  House  Report  612,  90th  Congress.  1st 
Session. 

The  position  of  the  House  prevaUed  In 
eliminating  from  the  bill  three  project*  which 
were  deleted  during  House  consideration  but 
which  were  restored  by  the  Senate. 
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Petroleum  Laboratory  Traininn  Building, 
Fort  Lee.  Va. 

The  Army  had  aaked  for  a  laboratory  cla«e- 
rootn  building  relating  to  the  analysis,  sup- 
ply and/or  storage  of  petroletun  products  at  a 
co«t  of  $493,000.  The  biUldlng  which  was 
constructed  in  1943.  was  modified  in  1954  for 
Its  present  use. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  replacement  of 
this  building  could  be  deferred  without  Im- 
pairing the  primary  training  mission 

Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

The  Army  had  requested  •1,342.000  for  ad- 
ministration and  supply  buildings  for  the 
Airborne  Defense  Artillery,  other  direct  sup- 
port Straf  unlt«,  and  Campbell  Army  Air- 
field Army  and  Air  Forc«  tinltt. 

At  present,  they  are  uUllzlng  866  diverted 
enlisted  men's  barracks  spaces  to  satisfy  this 
requirement,  and  the  conferees  agreed  that 
for  the  present  this  space  should  suffice.  It 
was  recognized,  however,  that  sometime  in 
the  future  these  facilities  must  be  con- 
structed. 

Aberdeen   Proving  Ground,   Md. 

The  Army  had  requested  •2.066.000  for  a 
welding  training  building. 

The  House  conferees  while  recognizing  the 
need  for  this  facility,  believe  that  the  unit 
cost  of  •27.es  per  square  foot  was  excessive 
and  that  next  year  the  Army  should  submit 
a  similar  project  at  a  more  realistic  cost. 

The  position  of  the  House  conferees  pre- 
vailed on  one  Army  project  which  was  au- 
thorized by  the  House  but  deleted  by  the 
Senat«. 

Fort    Benjamin   Harrison,   Ind. 

This  project  is  for  air  conditioning  of  the 
Finance  Center  at  a  cost  of  •3,360.000. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  there 
are  approximately  6.000  military  and  Govern- 
ment employees  working  in  this  Center.  Pres- 
ently the  need  Is  being  met  by  use  of  3,000 
electric  fans  and  Inefficient  window  units 
which  augment  a  central  ventilating  system 
Installed  when  the  building  was  constructed. 
This  method  of  ventilation  causes  drafts,  fre- 
quent Illnesses,  costly  internal  electrical 
breakdowns  due  to  overloading  of  electrical 
circuits  not  designed  for  fan  power  require- 
ments, and  Is  a  safety  hazard. 

The  work  load  at  the  Finance  Center  has 
gjeatly  Increased  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  conflict.  The  average 
maximum  temperature  for  the  month  of 
July  1966  In  the  Indianapolis  area  waa  97.7* 
with  an  average  relative  humidity  of  63  per- 
cent. This  combination  exceeds  the  figures 
established  for  dismissal  at  non-air  condi- 
tioned buildings  In  the  D.C.  area. 

■mxjt  n — NAVY 

The  House  had  approved  •474;ioa,000  In 
new  construction  authorization  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy. 

The  Senate  reduced  this  amount  by  •IS.- 
579.000  but  In  so  doing  deleted  project* 
approved  by  the  House  totaling  •40.971,000 
and  authorized  projects  totaling  (22,212.000 
which  were  denied  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  a  new  total  au- 
thorization of  •461.132,000  which  Is  ^10,070.- 
000  less  than  the  House  had  authorized  but 
•5.509,000  more  than  the  Senate  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  House  conferees  were  able  to  secure 
restoration  of  the  following  Itema  which  had 
been  authorized  by  the  House  but  were 
deleted  by  the  Senate : 

C7uS.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,   Md. 

The  Navy  requested  •1,136.000  for  a  new 
laundry  and  dry  cleaning  plant. 

While  the  Senate  recognized  its  need,  It 
questioned  the  declgn  and  cost. 

The  House  conferees  after  pointing  out 
that  some  of  the  memtiers  hxkd  made  an  on- 
■Ite  Inspection  the  day  before  the  conference, 
of  the  laundry,  insisted  that  the  present 
building  is  totally  Inadequate  to  meet  the 


needs.  In  fact,  the  buUdlng  is  required  to  be 
shored  up  in  order  to  continue  in  operation. 
In  actuality,  the  House  conferees  pointed  out 
that  the  Navy  is  currently  operating  in 
"sweat  shop"  conditions  In  its  present  plant. 

The  proposed  laundry  will  be  designed  to 
use  economical  steel  frame  and  inexpensive 
brick  wall  construction. 

The  Senate  yielded. 

Navai  Radio  Station,  Driver,  Va. 

The  Navy  requested  •65,000  for  barracks 
rehabilitation  at  the  Naval  Radio  Station, 
Driver,  Virginia. 

The  present  barracks  consists  of  a  two- 
story  building  designed  for  100  men.  con- 
structed in  1953  at  a  cost  of  •228,000.  The 
condition  of  the  building  Is  far  below  ac- 
ceptable standards  with  regard  to  provision 
of  cubicles;  wall  and  celling  finishes;  quality 
and  quantity  of  furniture;  and  lounge  and 
recreational  facilities. 

Because  of  the  isolated  location  of  this 
activity,  the  House  conferees  believe  that  this 
barracks  rehabilitation  would  have  a  sub- 
stantial morale  effect  on  the  enlisted  per- 
sonnel quartered  In  theee  barracks. 

Naval  Schools  Command,  Norfolk.  Va. 

The  Navy  requested  »1, 787, 000  for  an  elec- 
tronics training  building 

The  Electronics  Technician  School  at  Naval 
Schools  Command.  Norfolk,  provides  the  only 
specialized  electronics  equipment  mainte- 
nance training  in  suppwrt  of  the  Atlantic 
fleet  except  for  three  electronics  counter- 
measures  equipment  maintenance  courses 
conducted  in  limited  facilities  at  the  Naval 
Schools  Command.  Newport.  R.I.  The  exist- 
ing facilities  at  Norfolk  contain  20  rooms 
used  as  combination  classrooms/labora- 
torles.  a  test  equipment  qualification  lab- 
oratory and  minimal  administrative  spaces. 
Theee  facilities  will  support  only  18  estab- 
lished courses  and  11  courses  in  the  process 
of  being  established.  Classroom  laboratory 
space  Is  not  available  for  37  additional  main- 
tenance courses  required  to  provide  train- 
ing in  support  of  complex  electronic  equip- 
ments which  will  be  Introduced  into  the 
Atlantic  fleet  during  the  Fiscal  Year  1968 
through  1972  time  period.  This  line  Item 
will  support,  primarily,  theee  new  courses 
and  secondarily  will  alleviate  the  over- 
crowded conditions  In  existing  facilities. 

The  only  alternative  to  approval  of  this 
line  Item  Is  to  support  maintenance  train- 
ing on  new  electronics  equipments  by  costly 
factory  training. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Northwest,  Va. 

The  Navy  requested  •143.000  for  a  bache- 
lor officers'  quarters  and  mess. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  there 
are  no  bachelor  officers'  quarters  at  this  Sta- 
tion. Officers  messing  is  accomplished 
through  the  enlisted  general  mess  The  near- 
est BOQ  is  at  Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana.  35 
miles  away.  The  connecting  roads  are  mainly 
secondary  county  roads  with  Inherent  haz- 
ardous conditions  The  Increased  operational 
tasks  have  caused  a  considerable  Increase  in 
the  number  of  officer  personnel  assigned.  The 
mission  of  the  Station  requires  that  highly 
trained  civilian  technicians  and  officers  of 
other  operational  units  visit  the  Station  for 
consultation,  familiarization  and  testing  of 
equipments.  Theee  visits  extend  up  to  six 
month  p>eriod8  and  require  the  presence  of 
the  technicians  on  the  Station  to  ensure 
proper  continuity  and  efficient  performance 
of  the  tests. 

Nai^al  Hospital.  Portsmouth.  Va. 

The  Navy  requested  •686,000  for  barracks 
rehabilitation. 

These  buildings  constructed  in  1942,  are 
structurally  sound  but  groesly  Inadequate 
for  quarters  for  enlisted  personnel. 

Barracks  consist  of  open  dormitories  which 
do  not  provide  personal  privacy  In  any  form. 
They  are  furnished  with  double  bunks  and 


lockers.  Walls  are  drab;  lighting  Is  archaic: 
and  the  combination  of  heat  and  humidity 
during  summer  months  Is  unbearable  due  to 
the  lack  of  natural  or  mechanical  ventila- 
tion. Heads,  washrooms,  and  utilities  are 
antiquated,  of  insufficient  capacity,  unre- 
liable, and  unsightly.  Recreation  and  lounge 
areas  have  bare  concrete  ceilings,  without 
accoustlcal  treatment,  and  fall  to  provide  a 
relaxing,  restful  atmosphere.  The  housing  of 
staff  and  student  personnel  in  such  a  gloomy, 
old  fashioned,  prison-Uke  environment  does 
not  contribute  to  their  study,  rest,  and  re- 
laxation so  necessary  to  efficient  performance 
of  military  duties. 

Naval  Station,  Mayport,  Fla. 

The  navy  requested  $417,000  for  an  ad- 
ministration and  storage  facility. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  ex- 
isting facilities  are  overcrowded,  scattered, 
temporary  and  scheduled  for  demolition. 
These  f.icll!tles  consist  of:  one  building  at 
the  Naval  Reserve  Training  Center  located  In 
downtown  Jacksonville  which  Is  now  in  a 
blast  area  and  Is  to  be  torn  down  Iti  con- 
Junction  with  a  waterfront  improvements 
program;  and  three  renovated  house  trailers 
located  at  Mayport  Station. 

This  item  will  provide  administrative  space 
(14,352  sq.  ft.)  for  the  current  112  positions 
with  an  e.xpected  personnel  expansion  to  135 
needed  to  perform  current  workload  de- 
mands. It  win  also  provide  a  material  storage 
and  work  area  (3,000  sq.  ft.) . 

As  an  Interim  solution  to  the  requirement 
to  vacate,  negotiations  to  rent  arc  now  un- 
derway. Preliminary  estimates  at  •4.00/$4.25 
per  sq  ft.  Indicate  a  rental  cost  of  $69,400. 
Since  there  Is  no  space  available  near  the 
Mayport  Naval  Station,  rental  will  be  in  Jack- 
sonville. This  requires  administrators  of  Mas- 
tership Ship  Repair  Controls,  Engineers  and 
Technical  personnel  to  make  frequent  trips 
of  approximately  25  miles  (or  45  minutes) 
from  the  rental  space  to  the  Mayport  Naval 
Station.  Personnel  should  be  located  closer 
to  the  ships  to  solve  suddenly  arising  urgent 
ship  repair  problems;  and  to  perform  design, 
planning,  contracting,  coordination.  Inspec- 
tion, procurement,  and  related  functions  In 
conjunction  with  a  $12,000,000  annual  ship 
repair  and  overhaul  program. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Charleston,  S.C. 

The  Navy  requested  $986,000  for  the  fourth 
increment  for  a  community  center. 

Currently,  there  are  900  children  enrolled 
in  Sunday  School  and  or  religious  education 
requiring  two  separate  services  on  Sunday 
and  two  during  the  week.  Space  available  will 
accommodate  only  85  children.  There  are  875 
adults  attending  chapel  services  each  Sunday 
In  a  chapel  with  a  seating  capacity  of  209. 

There  are  no  club  facilities  at  Naval  Weap- 
ons Station  for  enlisted  men  to  relax  after 
long  hours  of  work  and  on  duty  at  sea.  An 
Enlisted  Men's  club  is  urgently  required  to 
boost  the  morale  of  highly  trained  enlisted 
technicians  assigned  to  Naval  Weapons  Sta- 
tion/Polaris Missile  Facility,  Atlantic. 

Presently,  there  are  984  units  of  family 
housing  at  Naval  Weai>ons  Station;  and,  an 
additional  150  units  of  section  810  located 
adjacent  to  the  station.  An  additional  150 
units  are  scheduled  for  construction  on  Naval 
Weapons  Station  property  In  the  FY  1968  mil- 
itary construction  program.  The  FY  1968 
POSEIDON  construction  program  alone  will 
add  $15,570,000  worth  of  production  facili- 
ties to  the  station.  With  a  continuous  build- 
up of  production  facilities  and  personnel,  it 
is  essential  that  community  facilities  be  pro- 
grammed concurrently. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Miramar,  Calif. 

The  Navy  requested  $754,000  for  a  dis- 
pensary and  dental  clinic. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  this 
item  is  needed  to  replace  a  deteriorated 
World  War  n  constructed  facility  which  is 
functionally      and      spatially      Inadequate. 
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Crowding  is  to  the  point  where  5  or  6  ofBcers 
and  their  respective  patients  must  share  the 
same  room  during  sick  call  without  the 
benefit  of  privacy  usually  afforded  during 
consultation  and/or  examination.  The  con- 
tinuance of  existing  conditions  Is  costly  and 
Inimical  to  efforts  which  tend  to  promote  a 
suitable  environment  for  the  assigned  8,000 
military  pyersonnel  and  their  families.  Al- 
though this  facility  may  be  small  in  scope 
In  comparison  to  those  throughout  the  Navy. 
It  Is  large  In  stature  with  respect  to  the  needs 
of  the  assigned  personnel  who  man  and/or 
support  the  aircraft  homeported  at  the 
Navy's  sole  Master  Jet  Fighter  Air  Station 
on  the  West  Coast. 

The  Senate  restored  one  item  in  Title  II  of 
the  bill,  for  a  degaussing  range  facility  at 
the  Naval  Degaussing  Station,  Portsmouth, 
Virginia. 
Naval  Degaussing  Station,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

The  Navy  has  requested  $364,000  for  this 
item. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  since 
tMs  was  a  replacement  item,  this  project 
could  be  safely  deferred  without  impairing 
the  mission  of  this  activity. 

The  Senate  yielded. 

XnXE     m AlB     FORCB 

The  House  had  approved  construction  au- 
thorization m  the  amount  of  $433,511,000 
for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  Senate  reduced  this  amount  by  $58,- 
608,000,  but  In  so  doing,  deleted  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  House  totaling  $65,365,000  and 
authorized  projects  totaling  $16,027,000 
which  were  denied  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  a  new  total  au- 
thorization for  the  Air  Force  In  the  amount 
of  $398,376,000. 

Of  the  items  authorized  by  the  House  but 
deleted  by  the  Senate,  the  House  conferees 
were  able  to  secure  restoration  of  the  fol- 
lowing projects: 

Peterson  Field,  Colorado  Springs.   Colo. 

Beginning  1  January  1968.  the  Air  Train- 
ing Command  will  conduct  a  pilot  Indoctri- 
nation program  for  senior  Air  Force  Academy 
cadets.  Each  qualified  cadet  will  receive  36.6 
hours  of  flying  time  in  T-41  aircraft.  This  op- 
eration will  be  conducted  out  of  Peterson 
Field. 

Five  buildings  and  underlying  land,  lo- 
cated contiguous  to  the  existing  Air  Force 
area  at  Peterson  Field,  Colorado,  are  re- 
quired to  accommodate  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  Cadet  Pilot  Indoctrination  Pro- 
gram. 

This  is  the  only  remaining  area  on  the 
east  side  of  Peterson  Field  available  for  this 
mission.  With  the  planned  move  of  all  civil 
activities  to  the  west  side  of  the  fleld,  the 
acqulstlon  of  this  area  will  i>ermlt  complete 
Air  Force  control  of  the  east  side  of  the  fleld, 
thus  providing  maximum  security  and  in- 
tegrity of  operation.  The  five  biUldings  are 
privately  owned  on  land  leased  to  their  three 
owners  by  the  city  of  Colorado  Springs.  These 
leases  may  be  canceled  by  the  city  subject  to 
payment  by  the  city  for  the  buildings  cur- 
rent value.  The  fair  market  value  of  $407,000 
represents  Improvements  for  which  the  Air 
Force  would  reimburse  the  city.  By  this  ac- 
quisition, the  Air  Force  will  gain  hangar,  ad- 
ministrative and  shop  space  as  well  as  an 
aircraft  parking  apron. 

TTirough  this  expenditure,  $955,000  in  new 
construction  at  a  less  satisfactory  location 
on  the  fleld  will  be  avoided  for  a  net  savings 
of  $648,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base.  Fla. 

The  Air  Force  requested  $114,000  for  an 
administrative  office  addition. 

The  House  conferees  pKJlnted  out  that  this 
project  Is  essential  to  relieve  an  extremely 
overcrowded  condition  now  prevalent  in  the 
base  supply  administrative  organization. 
The  efficient  and  expeditious  management  of 


a  $22  million  inventory.  Involving  in  excess 
of  62.000  base  supply  type  items,  requires 
adequate  office  space  for  the  155  administra- 
tive personnel  and  associated  equipment  In 
execution  of  their  supply  management  re- 
sponsibilities. A  survey  of  the  base  revealed 
that  there  Is  no  space  available  lor  this  func- 
tion wltliln  the  supply  and  industrial  areas 
The  existing  18.875  sq.  ft.  wood  frame  build- 
ing, built  In  1943.  is  ctirrently  fully  utilized 
for  administrative  purposes,  and  mission  ac- 
complishment at  this  base  will  be  seriously 
Jeopardized  if  this  project  is  not  constructed. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  Calif. 

The  Air  Force  requested  $905,000  for  an 
air  freight  terminal. 

This  project  is  required  to  replace  the 
existing  Air  Freight  Terminal  which  was  de- 
veloped to  support  a  World  War  II  airlift 
system.  It  is  substandard,  undersized,  located 
an  excessive  distance  from  the  warehousing 
complex  (2,2  miles)  and  is  functionally  in- 
adequate to  support  the  projected  airlift 
capability  of  the  future.  It  supports  the  Sac- 
ramento Air  Materiel  Area  mission  which  in- 
volves first  line  aircraft  weapons  systems, 
warning  and  surveillance  systems,  missile  and 
aerospace  programs,  critical  priority  and 
deadline  date  Items  world  wide.  It  also  serves 
as  a  terminal  point  for  the  Air  Force  CONUS 
Airlift  System, 

A  total  of  31.542  tons  of  cargo  was  proc- 
essed through  this  terminal  during  1966. 
However,  a  substantial  portion  of  this  cargo 
was  relegated  to  outside  storage  and  proc- 
essing, suffering  the  effects  of  Inclement 
weather,  due  to  the  Inadequacies  of  the 
terminal.  The  1966  tonnages  represent  a  6 
percent  Increase  over  the  tonnage  processed 
in  1965.  Based  on  experience  factors  and 
projected  airlift  capability  the  workload  at 
this  terminal  will  be  reflected  in  Increased 
outdoor  processing. 

Eglin  AFB,  Fla. 

The  Air  Force  had  requested  $400,000  for 
an  armament  test  preparation  facility. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  this 
project  is  urgently  needed  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demands  for  new  Air  Force  weapons. 
Limited  war  munitions  caf>abilltles  are  made 
possible  by  the  Air  Force  Armament  Lab 
capability  to  develop  new  munitions  and 
"quick-fix"  fleld  deflciencles.  The  successful 
solution  of  these  unforeseen  problems  is  at- 
tributed to  the  flexibility  of  the  in-house 
laboratory  capabilities.  Contractual  efforts  to 
attack  these  problems,  especially  if  they  oc- 
cur In  the  chemical  process-explosive  mix 
discipline,  cannot  be  achieved  quickly.  For 
example,  many  new  munitions  have  been  de- 
ployed Into  Southeast  Asia,  When  the  enemy 
finds  means  to  counter  these  weapons,  the 
Armament  Laboratory  is  frequently  called  on 
to  make  quick  reaction  changes  to  circum- 
vent these  counter-measures.  The  In-house 
capability  at  Eglin  Is  now  inadequate  in  this 
area.  Delay  in  construction  of  this  facility 
will  aggravate  the  current  Air  Force  difficul- 
ties in  making  quick  reaction  to  munitions 
deficiencies  Identified  by  the  operational 
forces. 

Laurence  G.  Hanscom  Field,  Mass. 

The  Air  Force  had  requested  $166,000  for 
a  photographic  laboratory. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  a 
new  photographic  laboratory  is  needed  be- 
cause of  existing  Inadequate  facilities.  The 
facilities  are  inadequate  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  Space  limitations  prohibit  installation  of 
required  camera  and  automatic  processing 
equipment. 

2.  The  insufficient  space  does  not  properly 
allow  for  office,  supply  equipment  custodian 
room,  administration  area,  an  additional 
color  room,  a  photostatic  room,  a  preview 
room,  an  audio-visual  photographic  repairs 
rcKsm.  a  chemical  mixing  room,  and  a  fleld 
storage  room. 


Satellite  control  facilities,  Calif. 

The  Air  Force  had  requested  $4  million 
for  an  electrical  power  plant. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
design  speclflcations  for  this  power  plant  re- 
quire more  than  provision  of  a  secondary  or 
auxiliary  pKJwer  supply.  Most  significantly, 
this  project  must  provide  a  higher  quality 
electric  power  than  i»  available  in  the  cur- 
rent source.  High  quality  electric  power  is 
required  to  prevent  transient  outages  and 
loss  of  transmission  capability  in  space  com- 
munications. 

This  project  is  more  correctly  identified  as 
a  complete  all-purpose  utility  facility.  It  will 
provide:  (1)  all  electrical  support  consisting 
of  high  quality  and  high  reliable  prime  power, 
not  secondary  power;  (2)  mechanical  sup- 
p>ort  such  as  chilled  water  and  steam  to  op- 
erate the  entire  Sunnyvale  Test  Center 
(STC);  and  (3)  the  fire  protection  control 
system  for  the  STC.  It  will  be  operated  under 
the  total  energy  concept  In  that  exhaust  heat 
from  the  gas  turbines,  which  generate  the 
electrical  jxjwer.  will  be  used  to  provide  air 
conditioning  in  the  summer  and  beat  In  the 
winter. 

The  recommended  second  loop  from  the 
existing  commercial  p)ower  source  may  im- 
prove the  reliability  by  providing  an  alter- 
nate route  but  will  not  improve  the  quality 
required  to  operate  the  technical  loads.  The 
momentary  transient  outages  and  other 
power  degradations  inherent  in  the  present 
system  cannot  be  eliminated  by  a  second  loop, 
A  fluctuation  lasting  only  a  fraction  of  a 
second  can  result  in  an  operational  outage 
necessitating  synchronization  of  data  circuits 
in  order  to  re-establish  data  transmission 
capability.  The  basic  Justification  for  this 
Item  has  been  the  recognition  by  the  pres- 
ent source  of  commercial  power  that  they 
cannot  meet  the  quality  required  In  either 
frequency  or  voltage  regulation  without 
costly  expenditures. 

The  most  critical  mission  of  the  Sunnyvale 
Test  Center  is  the  monitoring,  control,  data 
acquisition  and  evaluation  of  the  highest 
priority  national  defense  satellite  reconnais- 
sance and  detection  programs.  The  success- 
ful accomplishment  of  this  mission  Is  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  high  quality  and  high 
reliable  power. 

Maxwell  AFB,  Ala. 

The  Air  Force  had  requested  $632,000  for  a 
U.S.A.F.  archives  facility. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
Archives  collection  cannot  be  properly  pro- 
tected or  preserved  in  the  building  presently 
being  used.  The  threat  of  losing  the  entire 
collection  by  fire  causes  g^eat  concern.  Docu- 
ments are  (ieteriorating.  some  to  the  extent 
of  disintegrating,  under  the  variable  heat 
and  humidity  conditions.  Temperatures  In 
the  metal  file  cabinets  range  from  30°  F  in 
winter  to  130°  F  in  summer  as  heat  radiates 
from  the  metal  roof.  During  these  extremes 
of  temperature  the  personnel  who  service 
and  research  the  documents  can  stay  in  the 
files  area  for  limited  periods  of  time. 

In  the  annual  reports  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff.  U.S.  Air  Force,  the  Air  University  Board 
of  Visitors  has  expressed  serious  concern  over 
the  existing  conditions. 

Further  delay  will  only  contribute  to  ac- 
celerated decay  of  these  Invaluable  docu- 
ments. 

Scoff  AFB,  III. 

The  Air  Force  requested  $7,500,000  for  a 
headquarters  for  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand, and  $124,000  for  a  land  fee  purchase. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
existing  dispersed  and  obsolete  facilities  now 
utilized  are  not  adequate  to  support  the 
speed  and  acctiracy  of  response  required  to 
meet  the  various  demands  of  the  Interconti- 
nental airlift  mission  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  Today,  over  200  of  the  new  C-141  Jet 
cargo  aircraft  have  been  delivered  to  the  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Command,  This  Is  one-half  of  the 
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total  MAC  force.  Next  ye&r.  the  C-5  will  make 
lu  nrst  flight  and  shortly  thereafter  begin 
entering  the  MAC  force  m  quantity.  These 
two  airlift  aircraft  procurement  programs 
presently  represent  some  »4.9  billion  of  capi- 
tal investment.  The  capability  they  represent 
18  essential  to  the  defense  posture  of  the 
nation.  For  about  ten  years,  MATS — MAC — 
has  been  headquartered  at  Scott.  Its  Com- 
mand, Staff,  and  Control  elements  are  frag- 
mented and  scattered  throughout  the  base 
in  structures  which  date  from  1940,  many 
of  which  are  of  wooden  construction.  This 
condition  may  have  been  tolerable  in  the 
past  However,  the  situation  which  the  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Command  now  faces  is  identical 
to  the  needa  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
at  the  time  that  the  Jet  B-47  began  to  re- 
plate  the  piston  engine  B-60/B-36.  MAC 
must  now  be  immediately  responsive  to  con- 
tingency and  emergency  airlift  needs  of  the 
DOD.  The  ability  to  respond  Inxmedlately  and 
effectively  to  airlift  requirements  is  depend- 
ent on  the  c.vpablUtles  of  the  airlift  force 
and  efficacy  of  the  Command  and  Control 
organization  which  dlrecu  that  force.  The 
vision  and  direction  of  the  Congress  has  as- 
sured the  acquisition  of  the  airlift  force — 
the  Air  Force  now  requests  facility  supf>ort 
with  which  to  manage  the  force  effectively. 
The  MAC  Command  headquarters  facility  will 
provide  this  assurance  at  an  Investment  of 
only  $7  5  mlKlon. 

The  conferees,  however,  were  extremely 
concerned  over  the  acquisition  of  the  one 
acre  of  land  at  a  cost  of  $124,000  While  It  was 
recognized  that  on  this  one  acre  of  land 
was  an  operating,  privately  owned  laundry 
and  dry  cleaning  plant,  the  conferees  were 
In  agreement  that  the  land  authorization 
■hoiild  not  be  utilized  unless  It  will  impede 
or  impair  the  construction  of  the  Military 
Airlift  Command  Headquarters. 
We^tovfT  AFB,  Mass. 

The  All  Force  requested  J375,000  for  offi- 
cers'  quarters. 

TTie  House  conferees  insisted  that  their 
objective  Is  to  provide  quarters  on  base  for 
those  bachelors  who  are  required  on  base  for 
military  necessity  or  who  wish  to  re.-lde  on 
the  Installation  or  who  cannot  find  ade- 
quate off-base  housing  within  their  housing 
allowance.  On  the  average.  187  assigned  of- 
ficers at  Westover  reside  off  base  and  receive 
BAQ  because  of  Inadequate  on-base  facili- 
ties. 

Pope  AFB,  Fort  Bragg.  N.C. 

The  Air  Force  had  requested  $419,000  for 
a  new  dlsp)€nsary. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  this 
project  Is  required  to  provide  adequate  base 
level  medical  support  for  approximately  5700 
military  personnel.  The  present  facility  Is  51 
percent  deficient  In  square  feet. 

Kindley  AFB.  Bermuda 

The  Air  Force  requested  $1,012,000  for  a 
dependent  elementary  school 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  this 
project  Is  urgently  required  to  provide  an 
adequate  elementary  educational  facility  for 
some  410  dependent  children  at  Kindley 
AFB.  The  current  facility  consists  of  pre- 
World  War  II  CCC-tv-pe  structures  shipped 
to  Kindley  and  erected  In  1942-43  These 
buildings  are  beyond  the  point  of  economical 
repair.  Structural  deterioration  requires  use 
of  external  bracing  and  shoring  to  prop  up 
sagging  floors  and  roofs.  Continued  use  if 
these  facilities  will  be  at  a  serious  risk  to 
-student  health  and  safety.  Inadequate  elec- 
trical wiring  will  not  permit  use  of  lighting 
and  training  aids  at  the  same  time.  Lack  of 
adequate  sanitary  facilities  require  these 
children  to  attend  school  under  conditions 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  In  a  stateside 
school.  Existing  sanitary  facilities  ore  sub- 
standard. Inadequate,  and  expose  children  to 
inclement  weather  during  the  winter  months. 

The  Air  Force  and  OSD  have  recently  com- 


pleted an  evaluation  of  the  future  mission  of 
the  base.  The  net  effect  has  been  a  reduction 
m  base  strength.  The  remaining  missions  are 
firm  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  scope  of 
this  project  has  been  based  on  the  long  range, 
reduced  strength  of  future  firm  missions.  It 
reflects  an  accurate  appraisal  of  future  ele- 
mentary   educational    faclUty   requirements. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  reduce  this  amount 
to  $500,000  and  request  a  re-deslgn  of  the 
proposed  facilities.  It  was  suggested  during 
the  conference  that  perhaps  temporary  or 
relocatable  buildings  might  be  utilized 
rather  than  permanent  construction.  But  It 
was  also  recognized  that  there  was  an  Im- 
mediate urgent  requirement  to  replace  the 
existing  facilities. 

Ramey  AFB,  Puerto  Rico 

The  Air  Force  had  requested  $431,000  for 
an  officers'  quarters. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  this 
project  is  required  to  partially  alleviate  an 
existing  deficiency  of  76  quarters.  The  exist- 
ing facilities  suffice  for  the  present  only  by 
continuing  to  house  24  officers  In  substandard 
quarters  and  Issuing  certificates  of  non- 
availability for  32  transient  spaces.  The  near- 
est metropolitan  area  Is  located  approxi- 
mately 30  miles  from  the  installation. 

Section  302 

The  Air  Force  had  originally  asked  for 
$19,500,000  for  war  reserve  material  storage 
facilities. 

The  House  had  reduced  this  flgtu-e  by 
$9,500,000,  and  the  Senate  eliminated  the 
remainder. 

During  conference,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
restore  $5  million  to  provide  for  petroleum 
storage. 

In  the  area  of  contingency  operations,  the 
Air  Force  had  requested  $29,382,000. 

The  House  reduced  this  amount  by  $4,382,- 
000. 

The  Senate  further  reduced  this  amount 
by  $22,500,000. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  restoration  of  an 
additional  $2,500,000. 

TITLE    IV — DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

The  House  authorized  $169,000,000  for  De- 
fense Agencies  while  the  Senate  had  author- 
ized $217,547,000. 

The  big  difference  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  relates  to  the  contingency 
fund  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  the  House  version,  $150  million  was  au- 
thorized with  a  further  restriction  that  of 
this  amount,  $50  million  was  speclflcally  ear- 
marked for  construction  of  roads  and  high- 
ways In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Senate  had  authorized  $200  million 
without  any  restrictive  language. 

A  compromise  was  reached  whereby  the 
Senate  reduced  this  authorization  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  by  $50  million,  and  the 
House  eliminated  the  restrictive  or  limiting 
language. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  new  figure  of 
$167,547,000. 

TITLE  V — SOCTHEAST   ASIA 

There  was  no  difference  In  the  authoriza- 
tion between  the  House  and  Senate. 

TTTLE  VI — FAMILT    HOUSING 

The  House  authorized  12,500  units  of  fam- 
ily housing. 

The  Senate  reduced  this  figure  by  2.816 
units. 

The  House  was  able  to  secure  restoration 
of  725  units  as  follows: 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas — 100  units 
Naval     Command     Station,     Cheltenham, 
Md  — 50  units 
Naval  Complex.  Boston,  Mass.— 100  unit* 
Naval  Station.  Lemoore.  Calif. — 50  units 
Andrews  AFB.  Md.— 200  units 
Hanscom  AFB.  M  iss  —100  units 
Bentwater  AFB.  England — 100  units 
Upper  Heyford  AFB.  England — 75  units 


The  conferees  agreed  to  delete  50  addition- 
al units  at  Pensacola,  Florida. 

The  total  number  of  houses  now  author- 
ized IS  10,409  units. 

Section  602 

Both  houses  Increased  a  coct  limitation  on 
units  of  family  housing  from  $17,500  to  $19,- 
000  but  the  Senate  included  the  cost  of 
land  while  the  House  had  excluded  it. 

The  House  yielded  on  this  provision. 

Section  602 {b) 

The  House  had  Increased  cost  limitation 
on  an  individual  unit  of  family  housing  to 
$35,000  excluding  the  cost  of  land. 

The  Senate  set  a  limit  of  $32,000  Including 
the  cost  of  land. 

A  compromise  was  reached  whereby  the 
maximum  cost  of  any  unit  of  family  housing 
could  be  $35,000  including  the  cost  of  land. 

The  House  had  included  a  provision  which 
would  permit  an  Increase  in  both  cost  and 
size  limitations  for  houses  of  commanding 
officers.  It  was  recognized  that  there  might  be 
instances  whereby  it  would  be  essential  to 
Increase  the  cost  limitation  and  size  of  the 
house  of  the  commanding  officer  but  the 
Senate  was  adamant  in  not  writing  this  in- 
crease lnt3  law. 

However,  It  was  the  consensus  of  the  con- 
ferees that  the  Department  of  Defense  should 
have  no  hesitancy  In  presenting  to  the  com- 
mittee a  special  request  any  time  they  feel 
that  the  size  and  cost  limitations  for  the 
house  of  a  commanding  officer  are  Inade- 
quate. 

In  all  other  Instances  relating  to  family 
housing,  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  ver- 
sion but  insisted  that  the  house  of  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Ninth  Naval  District  located 
at  the  Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes. 
Illinois,  be  restored  at  a  cost  not  in  excess 
of  $40,000. 

While  the  language  of  section  605  of  the 
House  bill  has  been  rewritten.  It  Is  now  in- 
cluded In  section  610  of  the  Conference  Re- 
port. 

TTTLZ  Vn — HOMEOWNTBS'    ASSISTANCE 

During  the  conference,  the  House  receded 
on  its  position  that  the  Homeowners'  As- 
sistance Program  should  be  limited  to  mili- 
tary personnel  only.  Therefore,  the  confer- 
ence report  includes  both  military  and  civil- 
ian employees,  and  raises  the  amount  of  the 
authorization  from  $22,000,000  to  $27,000,000. 
the  amount  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

It  was  the  position  of  the  conferees,  how- 
ever, that  a  time  period  for  assistance  pro- 
vided by  this  authorization  should  be  lim- 
ited to  thirty  months.  During  that  period, 
the  whole  question  of  whether  this  type  of 
financial  assistance  should  be  given  should 
be  gone  into  In  depth. 

TITLE  vni — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  805 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate  version  of 
section  805  which  would  Insure  that  trailer 
court  facilities  and  improvement  to  current 
family  housing  assets  would  be  rep>ealed  If 
not  utilized  at  the  same  time  that  the  family 
housing  authorization  would  expire. 
Section  806 

The  House  receded  on  section  806  and  re- 
tained the  cost  limitation  of  $2300  per  per- 
son for  permanent  barracks  and  $8500  per 
person  for  bachelor  officer  quarters. 
Section  809 

The  Hou.'^e  accepted  a  Senate  provision  re- 
quiring the  retention  of  the  entire  property 
constituting  Port  De  Russey,  Hawaii. 
Section  810 

The  Senate  receded  and  accepted  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  calling  for  retention  and 
continued  operation  of  the  Naval  Academy 
Dairy  Farm  for  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis. 
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TITLE   rx — RESERVE    rORCES 

There  was  no  difference  In  the  authoriza- 
tion between  the  House  and  Senat«. 

TITLE  X — NAVAL  DISTBICTS 

Title  X  of  the  House  bill  would  establish 
by  law  the  boundaries  and  headquarters  of 
the  present  naval  districts  and  fix  the  rank 
of  the  commandant  as  that  of  rear  adn:ilr»l. 
The  Senate  deleted  the  section. 

Durii:ig  the  conference,  a  compromise  was 
worked  out  whereby  the  naval  districts  with- 
in the  continental  Umlts  of  the  United  States 
will  be  designated  by  law  and  the  rank  of 
the  commandant  will  be  fixed  as  that  of  rear 
admiral.  The  language  relating  to  naval  dis- 
tricts outside  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  was  eliminated  during  the 
conference. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers. 
Philip  J.  Philbin. 
F.  Edw.  Hebert, 
Melvtn  Price, 
Porter  Hardy,  Jr., 
William   H    Bates, 
l.   c.   abends, 
William  G.  Bray, 
Alvin    E.    OKonski, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RIVERS  '  during  the  reading^  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  .statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
dispensed  •with. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  bring  you  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  11722.  the 
militarj-  construction  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1968  I  wish  I  could  say 
that  the  position  of  the  House  conferees 
prevailed  on  all  matters,  but  like  most 
conferences,  it  was  a  give  and  take 
proposition  and  the  original  Hoase 
figure  of  $2,378,843,000  has  been  reduced 
bv  $75,551,000 — or  a  total  for  new  author- 
ization in  the  amount  of  $2,303,292,000. 
The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  has  been 
increased  by  $51,416,000  so  you  can  see 
that  both  sides  yielded.  Naturally,  when 
a  militarv-  construction  authorization  bill 
is  reduced,  certain  projects  have  to  be 
eliminated.  I  think  all  that  were  elimi- 
nated will  eventually  be  required  but  the 
conferees,  acting  in  a  spirit  reflective  of 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  attitude  of  Con- 
gress, deleted  the  projects  which  were 
not  of  tlie  greatest  militar>-  necessity 

I  would  not  attempt  to  detail  the  near- 
ly 200  difTerences  that  existed  between 
the  House  bills.  The  conference  report 
will  show  the  items  we  were  able  to  get 
restored  which  the  Senate  had  eliminated 
as  well  as  those  items  which  the  Senate 
added  and  we  were  able  to  delete. 

As  you  will  recall  when  I  presented  the 
military  construction  bill  to  the  House. 
I  told  you  that  we  had  carefully  consid- 
ered siightly  over  1,800  individual  line 
items,  but  line  items  alone  are  only  a 
portion  of  this  bill. 

When  we  went  to  conference  we  had 
been  mandated  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  include  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  international  miliury  head- 
quarters at  NATO  in  the  military  con- 
struction bill.  I  refer  not  only  to  the 


passage  of  our  bill  itself  but  also  the  re- 
jection by  the  House  of  a  provision  in  the 
foreign  assistance  bill  which  would  have 
authorized  these  same  headquarters.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted the  House  version  of  the  bill. 

We  also  were  able  to  prevail  upon  the 
Senate  to  accept  our  language  in  regard 
to  the  retention  of  the  naval  dairy  farm 
at  Annapolis. 

Equally  as  imporunt.  we  were  able  to 
sustain  our  position  insofar  as  a  reten- 
tion of  the  naval  districts  in  their  present 
form  within  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States.  We  did,  however,  accept 
a  compromise  which  limits  the  statutory 
description  to  the  area  constituting  the 
contiiiental  limits  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  this  is  a  very  workable  and  sat- 
isfactorj-  compromise  and  reflects  the 
present  intention  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  House  was 
unable  to  prevail  in  its  position  that 
financial  assistance  be  provided  only  to 
military  personnel  who  suffered  financial 
losses  as  the  result  of  the  base  closure 
program  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Thus,  the  Hou.^e  version  was  increased 
by  $5  million  and  both  military  and  civil- 
ians who  were  affected  by  this  program 
are  now  covered,  but  we  did  work  out 
a  compromise  whereby  this  program  is 
good  for  only  a  30-month  period. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  action  will  cause 
Mr.  McNamara  to  more  carefully  scru- 
tinize the  total  cost  of  liis  base  closure 
program  and  perhaps  this  will  slow  down 
cei'tain  of  these  unwarranted  closure 
actions. 

In  the  area  of  family  housing,  we  were 
able  to  secure  restoration  of  725  units  of 
family  housing.  As  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware,  the  House  of  Repre.sentaiives  has 
strongly  and  consistently  backed  the 
philosophy  of  constructing  adequate 
housing  for  our  military  personnel.  The 
Senate,  however,  has  been  less  enthusi- 
astic toward  this  housing  program  so  I 
feel  that  we  made  a  major  accomplish- 
ment when  we  were  able  to  .secure  this 
restoration. 

We  accepted  most  of  the  Senate  lan- 
guage in  regard  to  the  family  housing 
program.  Their  language  tightens  up  the 
controls  of  Congress  on  the  use  of  rental 
authority  and  spending  for  repair  and 
rehabilitation  of  family  housing  units. 

As  you  know,  this  bill  contained  ap- 
proxirnately  $45  million  in  request-s  for 
an  initial  step  In  a  program  to  eliminate 
inadequacies  in  current  sewage  and  in- 
dustrial waste  disposal  systems  directed 
toward  the  implementation  of  the  re- 
cently enacted  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

The  conferees  authorized  all  but  one 
project  in  this  regard;  however,  we  did 
accept  the  Senate  amendment  which 
provided  in  essence  that  the  authoriza- 
tions could  not  be  used  unless  they  are 
carried  out  only  In  those  areas  where  the 
local  government  Is  also  complying  with 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Letters 
from  some  of  you  indicate  that  you  think 
that  this  thwarts  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
We  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  case. 
Rather,  it  is  to  insure  that  our  tax  dollar 
is  spent  only  in  areas  which  will  actually 
correct  a  condition  of  pollution. 


During  the  hearings,  we  learned  that 
at  least  in  one  portion  of  Honolulu  where 
a  substantial  request  had  been  made  for 
the  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
facilities,  the  city  was  not  prepared  to 
proceed  with  its  program  until  at  least 
1972. 

Would  it  not  be  ridiculous  at  a  time 
when  we  are  tr>'ing  to  economize  for  us 
to  spend  large  sums  of  money  on  a  sew- 
age treatment  system  if  all  of  the  sur- 
rounding area  was  dumping  sewage  into 
the  same  stream  or  body  of  water?  Thus, 
if  we  permitted  the  inimediate  construc- 
tion of  sewage  facilities,  we  would  not  be 
eliminating  the  pollution  in  the  area 
as  long  as  the  municipality  was  continu- 
ing to  pollute  the  water. 

I  feel  as  strongly  as  any  of  you  gentle- 
men regarding  the  pollution  program  but 
when  we  spend  money,  I  believe  the  pol- 
lution problem  should  be  corrected,  not 
just  a  small  segment  of  the  problem 
caused  by  one  of  the  groups  creating  the 
pollution. 

Gentlemen,  I  feel  confident  that  we 
have  before  you  a  sound  conference 
report.  I  feel  that  we  have  considered 
and  met  our  responsibility  to  the  mili- 
tar>\  I  feel  equally  confident  that  we 
have  been  responsible  to  the  American 
taxpayer  by  eliminating  projects  which 
could  be  deferred  without  impairing  our 
militai-v-  mission. 

Let  me  recapitulate  the  figures  for  you. 
The  Department  of  Defeiise  requested 
new  authorization  in  the  amount  of  $2,- 
635,238.000,  plus  unlimiteo  permanent 
authority  for  construction  of  interna- 
tional militarj'  headquarters. 

The  House  approved  $2,378,843,000  in- 
cluding $60,000,000  for  NATO  construc- 
tion. 

The  Senate  authorized  construction  in 
the  amount  of  $2,251,846,000  excluding 
any  funds  for  NATO  construction. 

This  conference  report  reduces  the 
Department  of  Defense  request  by 
$331,946,000  and  includes  $60,000,000  for 
NATO  construction.  So.  in  reality,  we 
have  reduced  the  amount  of  projects  re- 
quested by  over  $390,000,000. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  the  conference  re- 
port. I  urge  your  support. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  RrVERS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  yielding  to  me.  I  have 
two  questions  to  propound  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

The  first  question  has  to  do  with  sec- 
tion 808  of  the  bill,  which  involves  a  pro- 
vision added  by  the  other  body  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  and  which  lays  down 
two  requirements,  that  a  waste  treatment 
or  waste  disposal  system  constructed  at 
or  in  connection  with  a  military  installa- 
tion, must  meet  applicable  water  quality 
standards  for  the  area,  which  presents  no 
difBculty. 

The  second  question  has  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  a  State,  coimty,  or  munici- 
pal program  which  requires  communities 
to  take  such  related  measures  as  are  nec- 
essary to  achieve  areawide  water  pollu- 
tion cleanup,  before  any  funds  author- 
ized by  this  act  for  water  pollution  con- 
trol facilities  at  or  In  connection  with 
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military  Installations  may  be  expended, 
could  create  problems  If  administered  In 
an  arbitrary  manner. 

If  a  community  has  defaulted  on  its 
responsibility  to  abate  pollution  from 
sources  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  I  assume 
that  this  language  means  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  proceed  with 
measures  to  abate  pollution  from  sources 
within  Its  jurisdiction  until  the  com- 
munity has  indicated  that  it  will  proceed 
to  meet  Its  responsibility. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  That  is  our  Intention. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  one  more 
question:  If  a  community  has  not  acted, 
but  if  Its  contribution  to  the  total  pollu- 
tion problem  in  an  area  is  relatively 
minor,  and  a  military  insUllation  is  a 
major  offender,  the  community  may  have 
withheld  abatement  action  because  the 
military  installation  had  not  acted,  and 
it  appeared  that  the  community's  under- 
taking of  control  measures  would  there- 
fore be  to  little  avail.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, the  Federal  Government  would 
clearly  have  a  responsibility  to  lead. 
What  would  be  the  Impact  of  section  808 
In  such  a  situation? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Permit  me  to  answer  the 
gentleman  in  this  manner.  I  think  we 
should  cooperate  with  this  community 
where  we  are  the  major  offender.  I  fur- 
ther think  that  there  should  be  some 
cooperation  and  close  liaison  between  the 
two.  I  think  I  can  subsUntiaUy  agree 
with  the  Import  of  the  gentleman  s  ques- 
tion. Further.  I  want  to  do  all  I  can  to 
see  that  there  is  cooperation  between 
the  parties,  particularly  where  we  have 
made  a  substantial  agreement  that  we 
should  act  and  do  all  we  can  to  end  the 
pollution,  because  this  is  what  we  are 
attempting  to  end. 

Mr  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  for 
his  response  to  my  questions. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly! . 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Would  the  gentleman  please  tell  me 
how  much  money  is  in  this  bill  for  the 
construction  of  military  facilities  abroad 
or  outside  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  cannot  tell  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  how  much  is  to  be 
expended  abroad.  However,  I  can  obtain 
those  figures  and  furnish  them  to  the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  how  much  have 
you  earmarked  for  NATO? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  $60  mlUion. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Just  $60  million? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  Is  all. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  have  we  deter- 
mined how  much  we  will  get  from  France 
as  a  result  of  the  closure  of  our  Instal- 
lations there? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  No.  But  If  we  can  hurry 
up  and  get  that  Information  together, 
we  can  refer  it  to  the  State  Department, 
because  I  am  just  as  anxious  to  get  It 
as  you  are. 


Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr,  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  her  comments. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  Members  of 
the  House  for  being  so  patient  with  me 
in  taking  up  their  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  has  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  ever  put 
together  a  bill  as  to  the  cost  of  our  being 
thrown  out  of  Prance? 

Mr.  RIVERS,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man yes.  we  have  those  figures.  I  sent 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  LMr.  FisherI 
over  there,  and  he  made  a  very  compre- 
hensive report.  I  do  not  have  the  figure 
available  with  me  at  this  moment,  but  I 
will  be  delighted  to  send  the  report  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  would  appreciate  having 
It, 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  Is  a  valuable  docu- 
ment. We  lost  a  considerable  amount  of 
money.  And  that  is  another  thing — we 
have  to  construct  houses  in  Great  Brit- 
ain as  a  result  of  our  being  there,  and  as 
a  result  of  our  men  being  cast  Into  these 
communities  with  very  limited  accom- 
modations, as  a  result  of  this.  But  I  will 
be  glad  to  send  the  report  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  also  ask  the  gentleman  have 
we  been  ordered  out  of  the  Wheelus  Air 
Force  Base  as  a  result  of  the  Middle  East 
situation? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  No.  We  are  still  at  the 
Wheelus  Air  Force  Base,  and  this  Is  very. 
ver>-  valuable  as  far  as  the  training  of  our 
Air  Force  units  are  concerned. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply 
want  to  express  my  personal  deep  grati- 
tude to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and  to  the  members 
of  the  conference  committee  of  this 
House,  and  of  the  other  body,  not  only 
on  my  own  behalf,  but  on  behalf  of  the 
people  I  represent,  for  the  admirable  con- 
sideration which  they  accorded  me  in  my 
district  to  attempt  to  woirk  out  some 
solution  in  the  conference  report  con- 
cerning the  ammunition  loading  piers  at 
Port  Chicago,  and  the  determination  of 
the  conference  committee  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  there  were  several  sug- 
gestions reached  in  the  conference  to 
take  care  of  this  situation  in  the  com- 
munity. And  I  wish  to  thank  the  chair- 
man and  the  committee  for  the  deter- 
mination they  made  on  the  solutions 
that  had  been  suggested  as  to  which 
might  be  more  preferable  in  reducing  as 
much  as  possible  the  hazards  that  exist 
there.  I  believe  it  is  an  admirable  deter- 
mination for  a  very  complex  problem. 

I  want  to  again  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  committee  and  to  the  chairman. 
And  also  to  express  my  apologies  for  the 
time  that  I  have  consumed  of  theirs  In 
discussing  that  problem  and  In  attempt- 


ing to  work  out  the  best  possible  help.  I 
am  most  grateful,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
hope  that  the  chairman  will  express  that 
to  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California.  I 
have  been  here  a  long  time,  and  we  have 
had  a  great  number  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  House  appear  before 
our  committee  on  various  problems.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  one  Member  who  has 
made  a  more  profound  impression  on 
our  committee  than  has  the  gentleman 
from  California.  He  pomted  out  elo- 
quently and  with  great  authority  and 
knowledge  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
his  district.  He  presented  to  use  facts 
that  we  were  unable  to  obtain  from  the 
military.  The  gentleman  has  rendered  a 
great  service  to  the  committee,  to  the 
Congress,  and  to  his  people,  because  this 
has  to  do  with  the  saving  of  human  lives. 
His  assistance  helped  us  in  writing  some- 
thing in  the  reix)rt  which  I  hope  will 
bear  fruit  and  protect  the  people  who 
have  not  been  completely  protected 
heretofore. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  also  want  to  congratulate  him  on 
a  meaningful  presentation  for  his  people 
and  for  his  country.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the 
chairman.  I  just  want  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  know  that  this  is  one 
question  that  has  been  delayed  overlong 
in  receiving  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

We  had  rather  extensive  debate  on  the 
NATO  infrastructure  item  when  the 
foreign  aid  bill  was  considered  In  the 
House.  As  the  distinguished  chairman 
knows,  this  Item  was  removed  from  the 
foreign  aid  bill  and  added  to  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Act.  In  the  other  body 
it  was  left  In  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  the  foreign  aid 
bin  is  still  in  conference,  and  this  par- 
ticular item  has  not  yet  been  decided 
upon.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman,  know- 
ing that  there  was  no  debate  on  this 
question  about  the  $60  million  of  NATO 
infrastructure,  during  the  militarj-  con- 
struction bill  in  the  other  body,  would 
comment  on  an  observation? 

I  know  the  chairman  is  a  strong  con- 
feree, I  see  now  he  brings  back  from  his 
conference  the  $60  million  for  the  NATO 
infrastructure  in  the  military  construc- 
tion bill. 

It  seems  unusual  that  this  $60  million 
could  be  kicked  around  and  acted  on  by 
the  House,  and  there  not  be  one  word 
of  debate  In  the  other  body — not  one 
single  word. 

I  had  heard  from  good  authority,  via 
the  grapevine  from  the  Pentagon,  that 
the  deal  to  get  this  $60  million  in  the 
military  construction  bill  was  to  not 
mention  It  In  the  other  body  and  that  the 
House  conferees  were  going  to  overpower 
the  Senate  conferees  and  bring  It  back 
In  the  military  construction  bill.  This  Is 
exactly  what  happened.  It  seems  imusual 
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that  we  could  have  a  $60  million  Item 
adopted  when  in  the  other  body  there 
was  not  one  single  word  of  debate  on  it. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  did  prevail  on  them 
in  conference.  I  know  that  you  can  con- 
gratulate us  on  prevailing  on  the  House 
position.  We  prevailed  all  right  and  it  is 
going  to  stay  in  here. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Looking  over  the  confer- 
ence report,  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
work  of  the  committee  and  the  conferees 
on  this  bill. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  raise  is 
whether  in  view  of  our  present  financial 
dilemma,  we  need  to  spend  this  $2.25  bil- 
lion this  year?  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  of  the  $2.25  billion  in  the  confer- 
ence report  is  set  aside  for  housing  as 
distinct  from  other  purposes?  It  would 
seem  that  at  this  particular  time  of  labor 
and  material  shortages  these  funds  will 
not  buy  as  much  as  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  Why  shouldn't  we  defer  this 
particular  item  until  next  year.  I  recog- 
nize that  the  housing  is  needed,  but  if  It 
can  be  deferred  a  year.  It  might  carry  us 
over  through  a  critical  period. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Let  me  answer  the  gen- 
tleman in  this  way.  You  can  defer  every- 
thing If  you  want  to  and  take  the  cal- 
culated risk.  You  can  defer  a  lot  of  these 
things.  But  you  must  remember  this — 
that  every  time  we  want  to  save  some 
money,  some  would  take  it  out  of  the  hide 
of  the  military.  These  military  people  can 
continue  to  live  in  trailers.  Tliey  can  con- 
tinue to  live  in  converted  garages  and 
they  can  continue  to  have  to  be  subject 
to  unfriendly  people  in  some  communi- 
ties. They  can  go  on  and  live  like  that, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  we  would  then 
be  providing  them  with  what  they  need 
when  they  are  making  the  kind  of  fight 
they  are  making  for  our  way  of  life. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  that  the  military  are 
entitled  to  a  way  of  life  that  is  equal  to 
the  way  of  life  that  they  are  defending. 
We  could  cut  them  back  and  we  could 
deny  these  things  to  them  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  do  that. 

But  answering  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, about  220  million  and  some-odd 
dollars  is  in  this  authorization  for  hous- 
ing. 

Mr.  VANIK.  That  amoxmts  to  about 
one-fifth  of  the  money? 

Mr.  RI'VERS.  Yes.  It  amounts  to  about 
that  much. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Then  my  next  question  Is 
this.  A  good  part  of  this  Is  being  spent 
in  Europe? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Very  little  for  housing- 
it  amounts  to  175  units  out  of  10,000 
units. 

You  must  remember  that  these  people 
in  Europe  were  sent  to  England  because 
they  had  to  get  out  when  De  Gaulle  gave 
us  a  deadline.  They  are  living  In  very, 
very  austere  accommodations. 

Mr.  VANIK.  My  question  Is  going  be- 
yond the  NATO  situation.  I  understand 
the  necessity  with  regard  to  NATO.  But 
what  about  construction  In  Europe  out- 
side of  the  NATO  area. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  is  the  same  wherever 


they  are.  But  this  $60  million  has  nothing 
to  do  with  NATO. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  recognize  the  need  for 
housing  our  military  and  I  certainly  join 
with  our  chairman  in  feeling  that  they 
should  be  given  the  best  possible  kind  of 
accommodations,  but  it  seems  that  some 
can  be  deferred. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  There  are  only  715  units 
In  England,  where  they  had  to  go. 

Mr.  VANIK.  But  I  am  talking  about 
the  remainder  of  the  $2.5  billion. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  You  can  defer  all  of  it. 
if  you  want  them  to  continue  ll\1ng  as 
they  are.  But  this  is  vital  now.  You  must 
remember  that  Secretary  McNamara  cut 
back  $668  million  on  construction  2  years 
ago  and  the  housing  was  needed  then. 
They  got  some  of  them  last  year  and 
some  are  being  built  now. 

At  Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Mo.,  the  boys 
had  to  sleep  on  the  ground  during  sub- 
zero weather.  These  are  very  vital  things 
that  they  need.  If  you  want  to  cut  back 
on  them,  you  will  just  have  to  take  the 
responsibility. 

Mr.  VANIK.  To  refer  to  a  specific  in- 
stance, we  had  an  $8  million  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Boiling  Air  Force  Base  head- 
quarters command.  Could  that  be  de- 
ferred over  to  next  year? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  was  deleted. 

Mr.  VANIK.  That  was  deleted? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  required  the  milltar>' 
to  give  us  a  priority  list  and  where  it  was 
not  a  matttr  of  top  priority,  we  deleted 
$300  million — or  $100  million  on  eaoh 
branch  of  the  service.  In  round  figures. 

They  had  to  be  high  priority.  We  cut 
out  four  hospitals — one  in  my  district, 
one  in  the  district  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers],  one  in  Massa- 
chusetts, I  think,  and  one  In  Texas.  We 
have  given  you  the  most  austere  bill  we 
can  conscientiously  bring  to  this  House. 
I  recognize  the  gentleman's  concern,  but 
I  doubt  that  we  could  conscientiously  go 
below  the  dangerous  minimum  which 
this  bill  represents. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  delighted  to  jleld  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  chairman 
of  the  great  committee  yielding.  I  wish 
to  address  a  question  with  relation  to  the 
report  on  section  809,  where  the  state- 
ment appears: 

The  House  accepted  a  Senate  provision  re- 
quiring the  retention  of  the  entire  property 
constituting  Port  DeRussey,  Hawaii. 

I  think  that  was  also  the  House  posi- 
tion, as  I  recall. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  As  I  recall,  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  chairman  went 
there  and  studied  tiie  matter.  I  hope  this 
means  that  In  the  foreseeable  future  we 
will  keep  this  great  trl-servlce  area  for 
rest  and  recuperation  In  the  Pearl  of  the 
Pacific,  where  It  Is  needed  so  badly  for 
the  remarkably  administered  and  highly 
efllclent  use  to  which  It  has  been  put. 

Mr.  RIVERS  We  accepted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate,  which  will  keep  the 
entire  project,  which  the  gentleman 
knows  Is  a  vital  project. 


Mr.  HALL.  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  concur  in  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  delighted  to  \ield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would 
like  to  speak  about  Fitzsimons  General 
Hospital,  which  happens  to  be  m  my 
district.  As  I  recollect,  at  the  time  this 
measure  left  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives there  was  authorized  some  $9.5 
million  for  that  hospital. 

Mr.  RrV'ERS  And  the  deletion  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  committee 
of  the  other  body.  I  think  the  gentleman 
had  a  representative  on  that  item. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  would  certainly 
hope  so. 

Mr.  RrV'ERS.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman. We  did  the  best  we  could.  You 
lost  your  fight  down  the  hall. 

Mr,  BROTZMAN,  I  wonder  what  the 
objection  was  to  this  particular  construc- 
tion? I  have  visited  that  hospital  on 
numerous  occasions  and  I  have  seen  the 
broken  bodies  that  we  have  brought  back 
from  Vietnam.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
this  is  a  rather  important  place  to  au- 
thorize this  particular  expenditure. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  cut  out  a  hospital  in 
my  own  district  that  had  a  high  priority. 
But  the  Secretary  of  Defense  said  he 
did  not  need  it.  He  knew  more  than  the 
Navy. 

Over  in  the  other  body  the  conferees 
said  the  hospital  did  not  have  high 
enough  priority,  and  they  were  adamant 
about  it.  They  said.  "If  you  want  to 
restore  any  facility,  there  was  one  cut 
out  in  Texas  that  had  a  higher  priority." 
They  said  nobody  objected  to  It  In  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
to  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  support 
in  this  particular  position.  But  when  it 
gets  to  the  point  of  setting  priorities,  I 
rather  question  how  you  can  set  a  higher 
priority  than  to  take  care  of  those  broken 
and  battered  bodies  that  are  returning 
after  fighting  a  war  for  this  country". 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  what  I  have  said. 
This  bill  is  very  austere.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfornia. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  chairman.  I  am  sure  we  are  com- 
forted by  the  chairman's  reply  to  the 
effect  that  this  is  a  barebones  bill,  and 
and  that  the  conference  report  is  also 
barebones 

I  would  point  out  to  the  chairman  that 
I  read  with  some  care  3,467  pages,  not  of 
the  chairman's  committee,  but  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  the  $70 
billion  military  bill.  Of  the  3,467  pages 
of  testimony,  3.461  pages  were  from 
witnesses  from  the  military,  all  on  the 
Federal  Pentagon  payroll.  Out  of  263 
witnesses  testifying  on  the  $70  billion 
appropriation  bill  there  were  only  six 
who  were  not  on  Uncle  Sam's  payroll, 
and  those  six  were  made  up   of  two 
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American  Legion  representatives,  two 
representatives  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  and  two  ladies  lobbying  for 
the  overseas  education  program. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman, 
is  the  same  procedure  followed  in  his 
distinguished  committee,  with  witnesses 
only  from  the  Pentagon,  so  that  we  only 
get  one  sioe  of  the  picture? 
Mr.  RIVERS.  No. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  Are  ad- 
verse witnesses  called? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  do  not  call  anybody. 
We  have  open  hearings,  and  all  are  in- 
vited, anybody  who  can  contribute  some- 
thing we  are  glad  to  have. 

In  this  bill,  only  the  cia.ssified  items 
were  handled  in  classified  sessions.  But 
this  was  an  open  hearing.  We  do  not 
deny  anybody  who  can  contribute. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  In  other 

words,   does   the   gentleman   encourage 

outside  witnesses,  scientists,  and  so  on? 

Mr.   RIVERS.   Historically,   we   have 

done  that.  We  do  not  deny  anybody. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Does  the 
gentleman  agree  that  for  a  $7  billion 
appropriation,  it  would  seem  unusual 
to  have  all  the  witnesses  for  the  bill? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  doe.s  help,  I  might 
say.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  does,  but  when  we  have 
classified  subject  matter,  we  have  classi- 
fied hearings.  We  do  not  provide  a  sound- 
ing board  for  people  who  want  to  get 
their  names  in  the  paper,  and  I  am  sure 
the  aentleman  is  not  talking  about  that. 
But  generally,  we  have  pretty  strong  pro- 
ponents favorincr  our  bill.  The  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida,  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Construction. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
knows  very  well  that  year  after  year  the 
field  of  military  construction  has  been 
subordinated  to  all  the  otlier  programs  of 
defense — procurement,  pay,  and  all  the 
things  that  go  into  the  defense  establish- 
ment. Military  construction  usually  has 
to  take  what  is  left.  That  is  understand- 
able, because  we  can  in  many  instances 
postpone  military  construction.  That  is 
what  has  been  done. 

Regrettably,  that  has  resulted  in  a 
situation  where  a  great  many  of  the  peo- 
ple wlio  serve  in  uniform  are  having  to 
live  in  definitely  substandard  quarters. 
In  some  areas  they  are  training  in  sub- 
standard quarters.  This  is  a  most  unfor- 
tunate thing  for  morale  and  a  most  un- 
fortunate thing  for  providing  the  neces- 
sary training  and  maintenance  tliat  will 
enable  our  men  in  uniform  to  do  the  kind 
of  defense  job  we  expect  them  to  do. 

I  am  confident  that  the  distint^uislied 
gentleman  regrets — as  I  regret — the  ne- 
cessity for  making  very  substantial  cuts 
in  this  bill.  I  subscribe  to  what  the  gentle- 
man has  done.  My  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee hopes  to  biing  the  appropriations 
for  thds  bill  to  the  floor  very  soon,  but 
probably  we  shall  be  trying  to  make  addi- 
tional cuts.  Yet,  I  deplore  the  fact  that 
our  fiscal  picture  is  such  that  this  is  nec- 
essary, because  I  fully  believe  every  proj- 


ect that  was  requested  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  military  construction  this 
vear  is  needed. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  think  so. 
Mr.  SIKES.  It  is  just  that  we  are  in 
such  a  bad  fiscal  situation  that  we  do 
have  to  cut  somewhere.  This  is  the  bill 
we  cut.  I  do  endorse  what  the  gentleman 
has  done. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  whatever  time  is 
remaining  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Bates ! . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  chairman  and  conferees 
of  the  committee  for  bringing  out  a  re- 
port which  appears  to  be  acceptable  to 
all  concerned,  even  the  die-hard  econo- 
mists. 

I  would  like  to  put  one  question  to  the 
chairman.  With  reference  to  troop  hous- 
ing and  utilities  at  Fort  DeRussey,  ap- 
pearing on  page  4  of  the  conference  re- 
!X)rt,  it  was  my  understanding  when  the 
House  first  acted  on  H.R.  11722,  before 
it  went  to  the  Senate,  that  the  type  of 
construction,  whether  it  be  high  rise  or 
low  rise,  will  be  left  to  the  sole  discretion 
of  the  Aimy.  For  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing legislative  history,  am  I  correct 
in  assuming  that  this  legislative  intent 
has  not  been  altered  by  the  conference 
report,  and  the  type  of  construction  at 
Fort  DeRussey  as  provided  for  in  H.R. 
11722  will  still  be  left  to  the  sole  discre- 
tion of  tiie  Army? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11722,  the  mil- 
itary construction  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1968. 

I  feel  that  we  have  provided  those 
operational  requirements  essential  to 
provide  the  facilities  to  take  care  of  new- 
equipment  coming  into  the  military  in- 
ventory while  at  tlie  same  time  deleting 
the  many  highly  desirable,  but  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  items  that  were  con- 
tained in  the  original  request  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

As  you  may  remember,  our  committee 
worked  diligently  day  and  night  to  reduce 
this  bill  and  we  succeeded  in  reducing 
it  by  approximately  $280  million. 

Apparently  there  were  some  items  that 
we  included  which  the  Senate  felt  could 
safely  be  deferred  and  we  agreed  with 
them,  and  now  the  bill  represents  a  re- 
duction of  $331,946,000  from  the  amount 
requested  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

This  bill  is  not  exactly  as  I  would  have 
had  it  but  then  what  bill  of  this  magni- 
tude ever  is  after  it  has  gone  through  in- 
tensive hearings  before  both  the  House 
and  Senate  and  then  the  diffei-ences  are 
resolved  in  conference. 

For  instance,  I  still  believe  that  we 
should  not  embark  on  the  new  principle 
of  guaranteeing  losses  on  homes  caused 
by  base  closures.  I  think  the  Congress 
opened  a  Pandora's  box  when  it  passed 


this  basic  legislation  and  which  this  pro- 
gram authorizes  funds  to  carry  out. 

I  think  we  are  engaging  on  a  pro- 
gram which  ultimately  will  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment many  millions  of  dollars.  But 
if  we  wanted  a  military  construction  bill 
this  year,  we  had  to  include  this  section 
or  there  would  have  been  no  bill. 

I  do  think  that  on  the  majority  of  is- 
sues the  House  achieved  substantially 
what  we  set  out  to  obtain— in  other 
words,  careful  deletion  of  unnecessary 
projects  and  certain  restrictive  language 
which  would  prevent  the  Department  of 
Defense  from  closing  certain  selected 
military  installations  or  consolidatins 
naval  districts. 

The  chairman  has  generally  detailed 
what  we  accomplished  in  conference,  and 
I  refer  you  to  the  conference  report 
rather  than  using  time  today  to  go  over 
the  nearly  200  differences  that  ve  were 
required  to  resolve. 

I  do  want  to  point  out,  however,  that 
authorization  is  contained  in  this  legis- 
lation in  the  amount  of  S60  million  for 
the  construction  of  international  mili- 
tary headquarters  pertaining  to  NATO. 
This  authority  was  also  contained  in  the 
house  version  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  but 
was  deleted  from  that  bill  on  a  vote  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  because  it 
had  already  authorized  this  amount  of 
money  in  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  Senate  has  now  accepted  our  ver- 
sion of  this  authorization.  This  makes 
sense  to  me  because  the  money  is  to  be 
used  for  a  military  purpose  and  should 
be  contained  in  a  military  bill  considered 
by  your  Armed  Services  Committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  that  we  have 
done  a  good,  thoughtful,  constructive 
job  on  this  bill  both  during  the  House 
consideration  and  in  the  conference.  We 
have  provided  that  which  military  neces- 
sity requires  and  we  have  eliminated  that 
which  safely  could  be  eliminated  without 
impairing  national  defense. 

I  hope  each  of  you  will  join  me  in 
supporting  H.R.  11722. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert > .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  pre.sent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  377,  nays  33,  not  voting  22,  as 
follows : 

I  Roll  No.  294) 
YEAS— 377 
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.\bbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

.^ddabbo 

.\lbert 

Anderson, 

Teun. 
.Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 


Annnnzlo 

Arends 

Aahbrook 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Asptriall   ^ 

Ay  res 

Baring 

Bates 

Battin 


Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bevu; 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnlic 


Boggs 
BoUon 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brot^iman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhiU.  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Bvrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahUl 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Deiiney 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Flndley 
Fine 
Fisher 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Frelinghuysen 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Teun. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodling 


Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Halev 
Hall 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hebert 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
King,  N.Y. 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Kuvkendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lukens 
McClory 
McClure 
McCuIloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Marsh 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MesklU 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 


Moore 

Mooi  head 

Morgan 

Morns.  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

OHara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Fhllbin 

Pickle 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Poff 

PoUoclt 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Reid.  ni. 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Slratton 

Stubblefield 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 


Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vigorito 

Wagtjonaer 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 


Adams 

Biiisham 

BolUng 

Brown,  Calif. 

Carey 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Convers 

Ciu-tls 

Edwards,  Calif 

Farbsteln 


Watson 

Walts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Miss. 

Williams,  Pa. 

WllUs 

WUson.  Bob 
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Fraser 

Gilbert 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  \V.  Va 

Helstoskl 

Kastenmeler 

Kupferman 

McCarthy 

OHara,  111. 

Ottlnger 


Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 

Worn 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


Pike 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Sullivan 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Vanik 

Yates 


NOT  VOTING— 22 

Anderson,  ni.  Fountain  O'Konskl 

Barrett  Hanna  Rarlck 

Boland  Heckler,  Mass.  Resnick 

Broomtield  HoUfield  Stuckey 

Daddarlo  Holland  Utt 

Dlggs  King,  Calif.  Watkins 

Edwards,  La.  Landrum 

Flvnt  Martin 


to. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Broomlield. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
setts. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hoimeld  with  Mr.  Vtt. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  SCHEUER,  and 
Mr.  YATES  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

TRANSFER  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  special  order, 
scheduled  for  30  minutes  today,  be 
transferred  to  tomorow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S  676.  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  73. 
TITLE  18.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
TO  PROHIBIT  THE  OBSTRUCTION 
OF  CRIMINAL  INVESTIGATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Re.solution  933  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res  933 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 


the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
676)  to  amend  chapter  73,  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  obstruction  of 
criminal  investigations  of  the  United  States. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  un- 
der the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Comxnittee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  prertous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fi-om 
California  iMr.  Smith  I,  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  933 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  S. 
676  to  prohibit  the  obstruction  of  crim- 
inal investigations  being  conducted  by 
proper  officials  of  the  US.  Government. 
Existing  laws  provide  penalties  for  any 
person  attempting  to  influence  or  impede 
witnesses  or  jurors  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings, or  witnesses  in  pending  proceed- 
ings, or  witnesses  in  inquiries  or  investi- 
gations before  Congress  or  a  committee 
of  the  Congress.  My  colleagues  will  be 
amazed  to  learn,  as  I  was.  I'm  sure,  that 
under  the  present  law  there  is  no  protec- 
tion for  potential  witnesses  prior  to  the 
institution  of  proceedings. 

There  have  been  many  instances  v.-here 
potential  witnesses  or  their  families  were 
intimidated,  threatened,  or  gravely  in- 
jured during  investigative  preliminaries 
preceding  criminal  prosecution. 

S.  676  would  remedy  the  deficiency  by 
making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  coerc3  or 
threaten  a  person  who  is  willing  ',0  fur- 
nish information  to  Federal  investi- 
gators, prior  to  the  convening  of  a  grand 
jury.  This  remedy  would  be  effected  by 
adding  a  new  section  to  chapter  73.  title 
18,  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the 
obstruction  of  Federal  criminal  investi- 
gations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  933  in  order  that  S.  676 
may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Hawaii. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  S.  676,  is  to 
make  an  offense  any  elTort  to  willfully 
try,  by  means  of  bribery,  misrepresenta- 
tion, intimidation,  force  or  threats  of 
force,  to  obstruct  or  prevent  the  com- 
munication of  information  to  any  Fed- 
eral criminal  investigator. 

The  bill  will  also  prohibit  injuring  any 
person  or  his  property  because  he  did  give 
infonnation  to  any  Federal  ciimlnal  in- 
vestigator. 

Penalties  prescribed  by  the  bill  are  a 
fine  of  up  to  $5,000  or  5  years  imprison- 
ment, or  both. 
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The  reason  for  the  bill  is  that  under 
current  law  witnesses  are  protected  from 
any  Intimidation  once  court  proceedings 
are  commenced,  but  while  preparing  a 
case  there  Is  no  protection  for  those  who 
know  something  useful  and  might  come 
forward  If  protected  by  statute. 

The  bill  Is  supported  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

Additional  views  are  submitted  by 
Messrs.  Whitenzr  and  HUNCAXt.  They 
believe  that  the  use  of  the  word  "mis- 
representation" in  section  15  Id  a  >  is  too 
broad:  they  believe  it  should  be  removed 
from  the  bill. 

They  also  believe  the  words  "criminal 
Investigator"  as  used  in  section  1510  (b> 
is  too  broad  and  think  it  should  be  re- 
defined to  narrow  its  scope  to  regularly 
employed  by  the  particular  department, 
and  those  departments  which  regularly 
employ  such  persona  should  be  enumer- 
ated. .  ^, 

Along  this  same  line,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  tMr.  HoncateI  points 
out  that  there  are  over  50  Govenmient 
agencies  which  would  be  covered  under 
the  present  language:  he  beUeves  it 
should  be  cut  down  to  those  regularly 
doing  investigative  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  on  occasion 
there  is  extensive  argument  on  bills  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  almost  could  be  passed  on 
the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  We  wlU 
see  what  happens. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule,  and  reserve  the  remainder  of 

my  time.  „       ,         _ 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina   [Mr.  WhitenerI. 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  will 
be  noted,  I  have  expressed  views  with 
reference  to  this  legislation  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  principal  committee  re- 

I  believe  all  of  us  agree  with  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation,  but  it  seems  to 
me  the  use  of  the  word  "misrepresenta- 
tion" is  creating  a  situation  which  none 
of  us  would  want  to  see  happen. 

During  my  career  as  a  prosecuting  offi- 
cer I  found  it  was  rather  characteristic 
for  members  of  a  family  to  throw  a  pro- 
tective shield  around  other  members  of 
the  family  who  were  charged  with  crim- 
inal offenses.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  was 
my  feeling,  as  a  prosecuting  attorney, 
that  I  should  not  unduly  cross-examine 
a  mother  or  a  wife  of  a  defendant.  I 
stated  so  to  the  Jury,  usually,  that  I  had 
not  done  so  because  it  is  not  unusual  for 
good  people  to  misrepresent  fact  when 
their  own  children  or  their  husbands  are 
involved. 

I  am  perfectly  content  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  would  make  cer- 
tain actions  a  crime. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr  CELLER.  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  to 
strike  the  word  "misrepresentation." 

Mr.  WHITENER  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  for  that.  I  just  wish  he  had 
done  it  In  the  full  committee  when  we 
tried  to  get  It  done.  That  would  have 


saved  a  lot  of  trouble  and  writing.  I  will 
offer  the  amendment  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
on  the  tightening  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Hungate]. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  direct  a  question  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  CellerI  I  want  to  see  where 
we  are  on  these  amendments.  We  have 
agreed  to  an  amendment  that  will  take 
the  word  "misrepresentation"  on  page  1. 
line  8,  out.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
WhitenerI  In  that  position. 

Also,  on  page  2.  subsection  «:b),  line 
7.  If  I  may  read  It.  it  says: 

I  b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "crim- 
inal Investigator"  means  any  individual  duly 
authorized  by  a  department,  agency,  or 
armed  force  of  the  United  SUtes  to  conduct 
or  engage  In  Investigations  of  or  prosecu- 
tions for  violations  of  the  criminal  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

What  I  am  seeking  to  do  is  amend  that 
to  limit  it  to  the  agencies  which  would 
more  commonly  use  this  power.  There 
are  some  10  or  11  departments  in  the 
Federal  Government,  and  I  would  sup- 
pose there  are  more  than  50  agencies 
in  the  Government,  all  of  whom  would 
inherit  the  benefit  of  this  rather  broadly 
drawn  criminal  statute.  That  is  the 
question  I  direct  to  the  chairman. 

Mr  CELLER.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  in  that  regard  would  be 
entirely  too  broad  and  would  to  a  very 
marked  degree  .so  weaken  the  bill  that 
I  could  not  accept  that  amendment.  It 
may  be  that  If  the  gentleman  could  make 
a  .speech  on  the  subject  and  Indicate 
these  various  bureaus  that  primarily 
have  to  do  with  a  criminal  investigation. 
it  mleht  help  In  that  respect  and  I  might 
indicate  in  my  colloquy  or  dialog  with 
him  that  I  am  in  deep  sympathy  with 
what  he  seeks  to  do.  That  might  answer 
for  the  situation. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  wanted  to  point  out 
with  respect  to  the  word  "misrepresenta- 
tion." which  we  have  been  discussing 
here,  as  I  understand  It  and  as  the  report 
points  out,  it  Is  the  procuring  of  the  mis- 
representation that  Is  the  offensive 
thing.  It  Is  the  person  who  may  be  In- 
volved In  all  kinds  of  crime  that  the  bill 
Is  trying  to  get  at  and  not  the  person  who 
makes  a  misstatement  In  regard  to  a  fact 
In  regard  to  a  criminal  Investigation.  I 
do  not  think  the  gentleman  would  want 
to  prevent  us  from  prosecuting  the  pro- 
curer of  a  misrepresentation  under  this 


bill.  That  is  what  it  is  intended  to  get  at 
and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  However,  that 
is  not  the  point  I  am  expressing  myself 
on. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  There  is  not  a  single 
word  in  this  proposal  that  mentions  pro- 
curing a  misrepresentation.  It  says: 

"Whoever  willfully  endeavors  by  means  of 
bribery,  misrepresentation   •    •    *. 

There  Is  nothing  about  procuring  in 
there. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  It  says  anybody  who 
makes  a  misrepresentation. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  and  point  out  that 
it  is  always  possible  and  probable  that 
lawyers  will  disagree  on  an  Interpreta- 
tion, but  I  agree  with  his  interpretation. 
The  statute  says.  "Whoever  willfully  en- 
deavors by  means  of  brlk>ery."  and  so 
forth,  and  it  gives  you  a  number  of  these 
Items,  one  of  which  Is  misrepresentation. 
As  I  understand  it.  the  chairman  has 
accepted  that  amendment.  I  am  now  ad- 
dressing myself  to  page  2.  line  7.  which 
reads: 

As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "criminal 
Investigator"  means  any  Individual  duly  au- 
thorized by  a  department — 

And  there  are  at  least  10.  although  we 
have  created  some  more  and  I  am  not 
certain  whether  they  are  Included — 
agency,  or  armed  force  of  the  United  States. 

As  I  understand  It.  this  is  a  chart  that 
gives  you  an  idea  of  the  Government 
agencies  and  departments  to  whom  you 
are  delegating  this  authority.  I  simply 
think  that  Is  too  broad  a  delegation  of 
authority.  I  spoke  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  this,  and  they  will  not  give  you 
any  limiting  list,  of  course,  but  amoiig 
the  ones  that  commonly  use  it  and  the 
amendment  I  would  offer  would  provide 
this  protection  to  are: 

The  FBI,  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
and  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare; the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service:  the  Intelligence  Division  and  the 
Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  EMvislon  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service;  the  Secret  Service. 
Customs  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Postal  In- 
spection Division  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

Now,  those  groups  and  the  Armed 
Services  are  the  ones,  I  think,  which 
would  now  have  the  greatest  need  for 
this. 

I  think  we  need  not  grant  this  author- 
ity and  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  so, 
to  all  of  these  various  agencies.  I  might 
add  that  I  believe  I  am  Joined  in  that 
view  by  the  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  E>o  I  un- 
derstand the  geniieman  from  Missouri 
to  say  that  you  want  to  spell  out  the 
names  of  every  agency  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment that  may  be  investigating 
crime? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  senses  the  problem  perfectly.  I 
do  not  think  we  should  give  it  to  every 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government.  How- 
ever. I  think  we  should  spell  out  those 
specific  agencies  that  have  a  substantial 
need  for  this  authority  before  writing  a 
blank  check  to  grant  it  to  them  in  the 
form  of  criminal  prosecutions. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Would  the 
gentleman's  amendment  spell  out  those 
agencies  that  he  has  contained  on  the 
chart  and  make  them  a  part  of  a  section 
of  this  bill? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  just  read  the  ones 
to  which  my  amendment  would  refer. 
They  are  not,  by  any  means,  inclusive 
overall  on  that  chart. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr.  HUNG.ATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  yielding  to  me 
at  this  time. 

As  I  understand  this  proposed  amend- 
ment, we  would  be  condoning  and  ex- 
cusing the  obstruction  of  justice  on  the 
part  of  criminal  investigators  by  some 
governmental  departments  and  agen- 
cies— that  it  only  makes  this  applicable 
only  to  them. 

It  seems  to  me.  If  we  want  to  prohibit 
the  obstruction  of  investigators  of  crimi- 
nal activities,  we  should  make  it  affect 
the  entire  Federal  Establishment. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Apparently,  I  have 
not  made  myself  clear  to  the  gentleman 
from  niinois  [Mr.  McClory].  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  authority. 

As  I  read  the  statute,  this  is  an  addi- 
tional authority,  an  investigative  privi- 
lege which  we  are  granting  to  certain 
agencies  of  the  Govenmient. 

The  question  is,  should  we  grant  these 
privileges  to  every  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  many  of  them  have  no 
need  at  all  for  it.  I  further  believe  that 
many  of  them  have  very  slight  need 
for  it. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  excusing  those 
agencies  from  misconduct.  It  Is  giving 
them  additional  authority  that  they  now 
do  not  have.  I  think  this  is  going  too 
fast,  to  grant  all  of  this  authority  to  these 
agencies,  authority  which  they  have 
never  had  before. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  apparently  my  assump- 
tion was  Incorrect  when  I  herete)fore 
stated  that  we  had  a  noncontroversial 
bill,  for  once,  out  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  We  now  have  an  amend- 
ment halfway  adopted  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  rule  making  this  legis- 


lation in  order.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  disagreement  even  on  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman  from  Virginia   [Mr.  Poff]. 

Mr.  POFF,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make 
it  plain  that  I  am  not  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  will  offer.  I  hope 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  reconsider  the  coiisent 
he  gives  to  the  amendment,  as  I  am 
sure  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  not  agree  to  striking  the  word 
"misrepresentation."  By  such  amend- 
ment it  might  be  possible  to  cure  some 
of  the  Ills  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  addressing  himself, 
but,  it  would  most  certainly  create  other 
Ills  which  would  make  the  legislation 
next  to  useless.  I  would  be  prepared  to 
accept  that  amendment  only  if  another 
amendment  were  made  to  make  it  plain 
that  It  would  hereafter  be  a  crime  for 
an  accused  to  use  misrepresentation  in 
obsti-uctlng  the  transfer  of  information 
from  an  Informant  to  an  Investigator. 

And  that  it  be  made  equally  unlawful 
for  a  person  to  procure  a  misrepresenta- 
tion by  the  Informant  In  relating  Infor- 
mation to  the  investigator.  But  by  strik- 
ing the  word  "misrepresentation"  from 
this  bill  you  have  effectively  negated 
both  acts,  and  that,  I  suggest.  Is  not  a 
worthy  end.  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  one 
that  the  chairman  upon  reflection  will 
be  content  to  accept. 

I  agree  that  the  word  "misrepresenta- 
tion" as  presently  used,  is  somewhat  am- 
bivalent, unclear,  and  equivocal,  but  you 
would  do  utter  \'iolences  to  the  legisla- 
tion to  strike  that  word  and  do  nothing 
more. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man would  have  to  agree  that  after  strik- 
ing the  word  misrepresentation"  we 
would  still  have  covered  any  attempt 
to  obstruct,  delay,  or  prevent  the  com- 
munication of  information  if  the  parties 
seeking  to  obstruct,  delay,  or  prevent  this 
communication  did  so  by  means  of  brib- 
ery, intimidation,  force  or  threat. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  do  agree. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  All  right.  So  now  the 
gentleman  is  contending  that  if  someone 
makes  a  misstatement  to  an  individual, 
or  a  misrepresentation  of  a  sub.sistlng 
fact  and  causes  that  Individual  to  give 
it  to  the  Investigating  officer  in  such  a 
way  as  to  delay  or  obstruct  the  inves- 
tigation, that  the  person  who  makes  the 
misrepresentation  is  then  to  be  sent  to 
the  penitentiary  for  5  years  or  fined 
$5,000.  Is  that  what  the  gentleman 
means? 

Mr.  POFF.  As  the  gentleman  under- 
stands, this  legislation  is  not  in  any 
sense  aimed  at  the  actual  Informant. 
The  legislation  is  aimed  at  the  person 
who  corrupts  the  Informant  who  Is  pass- 
ing Information  to  the  inve.stlgator.  And 
If  that  person  uses  misrepresentation  of 
facts  to  corrupt  the  Informant  and  there- 
by to  obstruct  the  transfer  of  information 
to  the  investigator,  yes.  he  should  be 
guilty  of  a  criminal  offense.  He  should 


be  guilty  because  It  is  precisely  that  in- 
dividual who  is  too  often  frustrating  the 
proper  prosecution  of  some  of  the  most 
heinous  organized  criminal  activities  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  most  certainly 
do  believe  that  that  kind  of  conduct 
should  be  a  crime. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  But  the  gentleman  is 
leading  us  down  the  primrose  path 
which  so  many  tried  to  lead  us  down, 
and  leave  the  impression  that  when  Fed- 
eral crimes  are  created  by  statute  that 
the  Federal  courts  in  effect  deal  only 
with  organized  crime.  That  is  not  true. 
The  organized  criminal  would  represent 
a  ver>-  small  portion  of  :hose  who  come 
into  the  Federal  criminal  courts.  And 
this  act.  if  It  is  passed,  would  apply  to 
the  ignorant  moimtaln  mother,  it  would 
apply  to  the  loyal  lowland  brother  who 
may  make  a  misrepresentation  of  a  fact 
which  would  in  fact  delay  the  investiga- 
tion. 

But  If  the  gentleman  had  had  the  ex- 
perience of  being  a  prosecutor  for  a 
while  he  would  fiiid  that  it  is  a  human 
frailty  not  only  of  bad  people,  but  of  good 
people  to  protect  their  own,  and  I  would 
never  vote  for  this  bill  or  any  other  bill 
which  would  make  a  mother,  a  wife,  a 
brother,  or  a  sister  subject  to  5  years' 
imprisonment  for  telling  some  investi- 
gating officer  that  that  member  of  the 
family  is  not  at  home  who  is  under 
investigation. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  believe  the  gentleman  has 
adequately  made  his  point,  and  I  know 
also  that  the  gentleman,  who  is  a  good 
lawyer,  will  understand  that  the  cast  he 
puts  does  not  come  under  this  law  unless 
the  mother  or  the  wife  has  a  criminal 
scienter,  the  so-called  guilty  mind  and 
the  willfulness  must  be  to  obstruct  the 
transfer  of  information  that  would  lead 
to  a  prosecution. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  scienter  imder 
this  bill  that  would  be  required  would  be 
that  black  heart  and  guilty  purpose  to 
hinder  and  delay  the  investigation.  If 
that  mother  willfully  stated  a  fact  which 
was  not  true,  then  you  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  going  to  the  jury  with  the 
charge  that  she  had  violated  the  statute 
because  the  scienter  Involved  here  would 
exist. 

Mr  POFF.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  if  a  wife  or  mother  eneaged  in 
similar  conduct  with  respect  to  a  witness 
or  a  juror  after  a  judicial  proceeding  had 
been  commenced,  today  she  would  be 
guilty  of  a  criminal  act.  The  obstruction 
of  justice  statute  would  apply  to  a 
mother  and  to  a  wife  who  corruptly  in- 
fluences. ob.structs,  or  impedes  a  witness 
or  a  juror  or  an  officer. 

I  fail  to  understand  why  the  gentle- 
man would  not  extend  the  same  prin- 
ciple, already  In  the  law.  to  cases  which 
have  not  yet  reached  the  judicial  pro- 
ceeding stage,  but  are  still  in  the  inves- 
tieative  stage 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  imder- 
stood  that  this  was  a  little,  noncontro- 
versial bill.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  so  little 
and  so  noncontroversial. 

I  Just  wonder  if  It  is  the  intention  to 
try  to  bring  this  bill  up  tonight,  because 
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I  have  been  Impressed  by  the  arguments 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina and  after  listening  to  his  argu- 
ment. I  do  not  want  any  part  of  this  biU. 
If  you  are  going  to  bring  it  up  tonight, 
I  just  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  going 
to  ir;sist  on  a  quorum  being  here  while 
we  discuss  this  Uttle,  noncontroversial. 
and  unimportant  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PROVaOING  FOR  CONSmERATION 
OF  HR  1411.  TO  AMEND  TITLE  39. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  USE  OF  MAILS  TO 
OBTAIN  MONE\'  OR  PROPERTY 
UNDER  FALSE  REPRESENTATIONS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  932 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  932 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hou.se  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Conimlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stat*  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR. 
1411)  to  .-imend  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  use  of  ti-.e  malls  to  obtain 
money  tr  property  under  false  representa- 
tions, nnd  for  other  purposes  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  sh.ill  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  eqvially  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chalrm.nn  and  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rl.'e  and  report 
the  bin  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
.AS  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Anderson  1  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Smith];  and  pending  that.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  932 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
1411  to  amend  the  United  States  Code 
with  respect  to  u.se  of  the  mails  to  ob- 
tain money  or  property  fraudulently. 

The  civil  postal  fraud  statute  is  a  pro- 
tective statute  seeking  to  protect  a  con- 
sumer from  being  victimized  by  false 
representations  sent  through  the  US. 
mail.  It  protects  the  consumer  by  au- 
thorizing the  return  of  hLs  mail  contain- 
ing remittances,  generally  in  the  form 
of  checks  or  money  order,  addressed  to 
the  unscrupulous  promoter. 

In  order  to  establish  a  basis  to  issue 
a  mail-stop  order  under  the  civil  postal 
fraud  statute,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  required  to  prove,  first,  that  ad- 


vertising is  being  used  by  a  promoter 
who  seeks  money  or  property  through 
the  mail;  second,  the  advertising  con- 
tains representations  which  are  material 
and  false  as  a  matter  of  fact;  and,  third, 
the  false  representations  were  made  with 
intent  to  deceive. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  not  usu- 
ally troubled  with  proving  the  first  and 
second  points.  It  is  seriously  hampered, 
however,  by  the  necessity  of  meeting  the 
burden  of  proof  as  to  intent. 

HR.  1411  will  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  esublishing  the  intent  to  deceive. 
To  retain  such  a  requirement  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  underlying  pur- 
pose of  the  civil  fraud  statute — the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  and  the  consumer — 
against  the  use  of  the  mail  to  distribute 
false  representations  as  a  basis  for  ob- 
taining money  or  property.  More  specif- 
ically, the  legislation  would  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  establishing  an  "intent 
to  deceive"  in  connection  with  the  issu- 
ance of  mail-stop  orders,  wliich  are  is- 
sued to  protect  consumers  who  are  being 
victimized  by  false  representations  by 
promoter.s  through  the  U.S.  mails. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  932  in  order  that  HR. 
1411  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennessee. 
House  Resolution  932  provides  a  1-hour 
open  rule  for  the  consideration  of 
HR.  1411,  entitled  'False  Representa- 
tions by  Mail." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  strengthen 
existing  law  imder  which  the  Postmaster 
General  can  Lssue  mail-stop  orders  to 
protect  consumers  who  are  being  vic- 
timized by  false  representations  made  by 
promoters  through  the  malls. 

The  bill  will  remove  the  requirement  of 
establishing  an  "intent  to  deceive"  In 
connection  with  the  issuance  of  such  or- 
ders by  the  Postmaster  General. 

Under  current  law  the  Department,  to 
issue  a  mail-stop  order,  must  be  able  to 
prove,  first,  advertising  through  the  mail 
is  being  used;  second,  the  advertising 
contains  false  representations  of  fact  of 
a  material  nature;  and  third,  such  repre- 
sentations were  made  with  an  intent  to 
deceive. 

The  bin  will  eliminate  this  third  re- 
quirement, which  is  incompatible  with 
the  intent  of  the  statute,  consumer  pro- 
tection. It  will  not  remove  any  legal  rights 
held  by  the  mail  advertiser.  It  merely 
removes  the  possibility  that  he  will  re- 
ceive remittances  through  the  mails.  If 
an  order  Is  issued,  he  can  still  go  into 
court  for  an  in j miction. 

The  Post  Office  stated  to  the  commit- 
tee that  it  has  investigated  a  number  of 
cases  where  advertising  was  false,  but  not 
necessarily  fraudulent,  and  that  imder 
current  law  they  cannot  stop  such  ac- 
tivity. 

The  Post  Office  supports  the  bill,  as 
does  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  defers  to  the  Congress 
on  the  matter. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Derwinski]  filed  individual  views,  be- 
lieving the  bill  Is  unnecessary  and  that 


current  law  Is  adequate  to  handle  the 
problem. 

Minority  views  are  submitted  by 
Messrs.  Waldie  and  Willum  D.  Ford 
opposing  the  bUl  on  the  grounds  that  It 
unduly  infringes  on  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens by  conferring  additional  powers  on 
the  Government.  They  do  not  believe  that 
mail-stop  orders  should  be  issued  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  there  was  an  Intent 
to  deceive  by  the  promoters. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pool] 
has  submitted  minority  views  opposing 
the  bill  because  a  jury  trial  is  not  pro- 
vided before  a  mail-stop  order  can  be 
issued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
this  rule,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  BOTH  URBAN, 
RURAL  AREAS  ESSENTIALS-NA- 
TIONAL POLL  REVEALING 

Mr.  EVmS  of  Ter.nessee  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks   at   this   point    in   the   Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennes.^ee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  longtime  advocate  of  a  sustained, 
compreiiensive  program  of  growth  and 
development  in  our  rural  ai  ea.s  and  small 
towns,  I  want  to  commend  and  congratu- 
late President  Johnson  on  his  announce- 
ment of  the  pilot  project  to  attract  busi- 
ness and  industry  to  urban  and  rural 
areas. 

In  this  connection.  I  have  also  been  ad- 
vised that  a  national  poll  on  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced. H.R.  9060,  to  encouiage  indus- 
trial development  in  small  town  areas 
shows  overwhelming  support  of  this  pro- 
posal which  should  be  reported  out  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  enacted 
as  a  part  of  a  national  pro^'ram  to  curb 
the  outmigration  to  our  already  con- 
gested and  crowded  cities. 

President  Johnson's  test  project  for 
creation  of  jobs  and  opportunities  in  rural 
and  urban  areas  is  keyed  to  a  strong, 
creative  role  by  business.  My  bill  has  the 
same  goal  and  objective:  the  inducement 
and  encouragement  of  business  and  in- 
dustry to  locate  in  small-town  and  rural 
areas  through  tax  incentives — including 
an  added  7-percent  credit,  in  addition  to 
the  investment  credit  already  in  effect, 
for  machinery  and  equipment  invest- 
ment. 

This  bill  which  I  introduced  last  April 
25  grew  out  of  hearings  before  our  House 
Small  Business  Committee  into  the  prob- 
lems and  progress  of  small  town  and  rural 
America,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Small  Business  Admiiiistration  will 
play  a  vital  role  in  the  President'.^  pro- 
posal by  guaranteeing  leases,  plant,  and 


equipment  for  a  business  which  will  pro- 
vide jobs  in  urban  and  rural  areas. 

The  simple  truth  that  the  long-range 
solution  to  metropolitan  problems  is  the 
curtailment  and  reduction  of  the  popu- 
lation influx  is  so  apparent  and  so  ob- 
vious that  it  has  escaped  notice  in  many 
quarters.  Some  cannot  see  the  forest  for 
the  trees.  The  solution  of  our  overall 
problem  of  population  concentration  lies 
in  applying  basic  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems that  exist  in  urban  areas — and  in 
creating  more  attractive  and  more  pro- 
ducti'<e  small  towns  and  rural  areas  iii 
America  to  hold  down  the  population 
outmigration  to  big  city  America. 

In  this  connection,  I  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  President  Johnson  on  July 
27,  1965.  more  than  2  years  ago: 

Jm.T27.  1965. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  President. 
The  Whtte  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  I  read  with  great  In- 
terest recently  a  sp>eech  given  by  Richard  N. 
Goodwin,  one  of  your  special  assistants,  to 
visiting  foreign  students.  Mr.  Goodwin  ob- 
served at  one  point  tn  the  speech  that  "we 
have  cleared  the  boards  of  most  of  the  old 
Ideas."  He  suggested  a  need  for  new  Ideas, 
new  departures  to  meet  the  massive  problems 
of  our  age. 

I  would  like  to  propose  a  new  concept 
which,  if  accepted  and  implemented,  would 
attack  many  of  our  social  and  economic 
problems  from  a  new  direction  In  a  new 
dimension.  My  suggestion  basically  Is  that 
rather  than  continuing  to  encourage  urban 
growth  we  shift  emphasis  and  encovirage  a 
national  small  town  improvement  and  de- 
velopment campaign. 

The  proposal  is  this: 

1.  Large  metropolitan  complexes  are  be- 
coming unmanageable,  unwieldy  and  ungov- 
ernable. They  have  far  exceeded  the  cities' 
ability  to  provide  adequate  services  Tliey 
are  not  single  entities;  they  are  conglomera- 
tions of  unrelated  communities  that  have 
grown  like  Topsy.  They  breed  slums,  poverty, 
violence,  suicide,  discord,  unhappiness.  Cities 
have  simply  outgrown  their  original  concept 
and  their  governments.  They  have  exceeded 
in  population  and  size  the  quantitative  areas 
that  can  be  governed  effectively. 

2.  The  community  concept  with  all  of  its 
corollaries  Is  basic  to  our  .American  system. 
It  is  an  effective  unit.  It  embraces  the  psy- 
chological dimension  that  is  missing  in 
cities — the  dimension  of  belonging,  of  being 
a  part  of  a  community,  of  being  neighborly, 
of  identifying  with  local  government,  of  feel- 
ing significant 

3.  This  concept  has  been  eroded  as  popu- 
l.^tlons  have  migrated  to  our  urban  areas. 
Urban  populations  have  been  called  "the 
lonely  crowd."  There  is  no  Identification,  no 
feeling  of  belonging.  There  Is  distrust,  lack 
of  concern  and  compassion,  lack  of  Identi- 
fication.  Basic  human   values  erode. 

As  you  said  in  a  speech  on  February  22 
last.  Mr  President.  "The  old.  tried  values  of 
family  and  neighborhood  and  community  are 
Imperiled  or  eroded." 

4.  There  are  efforts  to  build  whole  new 
communities  to  retain  the  commimity  con- 
cept and  respect  Inherent  in  our  forefathers' 
philosophy.  But  these  are  Isolated  efforts. 
What  is  needed  is  a  concentrated  effort  to 
strengthen  the  small  town  base  of  America, 
to  bring  industry  and  business  to  small 
towns,  to  create  towns  that  embody  the  best 
of  the  new  technology  and  the  best  of  the 
old  philosophy. 

5.  I  believe  that  people  move  to  cities 
basically  because  that  is  where  the  greatesi 
economic  opportunities  are  found.  You  can 
see  deoartures  from  this  trend  in  small  towns 


with  progressive  industry.  The  children  think 
of  staying,  rather  than  leaving.  And  fajnilles 
who  have  lived  in  rural  and  small  town  axeas 
prefer  to  move  to  a  similar  envlrorunent — 
but  with  greater  opportunity  to  live  the 
good  life. 

Your  magnificent  effort  to  build  the  Great 
Society  Is  developing  the  nation  In  urban 
areas,  rural  areas  and  smaller  communities. 
The  new  thrust  that  is  needed — the  new  con- 
cept I  suggest  la  a  concentrated  effort  to 
develop  the  small  town  to  its  peak  of  per- 
fection and  to  wage  a  national  campaign  to 
"seU"  the  small  town  to  our  new  generation. 
This  would  ease  urban  problems  by  shifting 
growth  to  manageable  divisions  away  from 
urban  complexes. 

The  true  values  of  our  society  are  strong- 
est in  our  small  towns.  We  need  to 
strengthen  our  society  by  Inducing  our 
younger  people  to  live  within  the  strong  town 
structure  and  concept. 

I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
you  at  your  convenience. 

With  highest  esteem  and  best  regards,  I 
am. 

Sincerely   your   friend. 

Joe  L.  Evins. 
Member  o]  Congress. 

In  a  major  policy  address  in  Dallas- 
town,  Pa.,  on  September  3,  1966,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  enunciated  as  policy  the 
interrelationship  of  the  problems  of  rural 
and  urban  America,  and  adopted  the 
thesis  that  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  our  cities  liinges  on  the  developing 
of  jobs  and  opportunities  in  rural  and 
small  town  areas. 

Our  major  cities  are  caught  in  a  pop- 
ulation strangulation — our  small  towns 
are  caught  in  a  population  decimation. 
Their  problems  are  interrelated  and  in- 
tertwined. 

As  our  major  cities  swell  with  popula- 
tion our  smaller  cities  and  towns  suffer 
from  the  outmigration  of  their  young 
people — the  loss  of  verve  and  leadership 
and  creativity  as  the  young  seek  oppor- 
tunities in  the  metropolitan  areas. 

Leading  authorities  on  the  problems 
of  our  cities  like  Lewis  Mumford  em- 
phasize that  our  big  cities  and  smaller 
towns  complement  each  other — that  they 
have  unique  roles  to  perform  in  our  so- 
ciety. We  must  continue  to  assist  and 
strengthen  both  our  big  cities  and  our 
small  towns.  Our  large  cities  are  centers 
of  diversity — the  nerve  centers  of  vast 
networks  of  commerce  and  industry — 
the  heart  of  dvnamic  human  interaction 
between  millions  of  people  in  every  phase 
and  facet  of  life. 

Our  smaller  towns — the  citadel  of  the 
community  concept — present  a  golden 
opportunity  to  ease  the  population  pres- 
sure on  our  major  cities  by  reducing  the 
outmigration.  In  our  smaller  cities  we 
can  combine  the  best  of  the  old  commu- 
nity concept — the  community  spirit — the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  feeling  of  being 
a  part  of  a  unit  and  a  sense  of  belong- 
ing— with  the  best  of  the  new  technology 
and  science.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
work  to  build  this  community  concept 
into  cities.  Leading  authorities  say  that 
if  our  cities  are  to  be  human  cities  serv- 
ing people,  the  neighborhood  commu- 
nity units  must  be  strengthened. 

We  must  strengthen  our  free  enter- 
prise system  to  provide  the  opportunities 
that  will  hold  our  young  people  in  Small 
Town  U.S.A.  We  can  do  this  in  many 
ways:  By  improving  the  quality  of  our 


education  and  training;  by  attracting 
business  and  industry  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity in  our  rural  areas;  and  by  general- 
ly improving  the  quality  of  life  in  our 
small  towns  and  rural  areas  throughout 
the  Nation. 

In  doing  this,  we  will  not  only  broaden 
our  economic  base  and  breathe  new  vi- 
tality into  small  business,  we  will  also  be 
assisting  our  major  cities  in  solving  their 
problems  by  reducing  the  influx  of  popu- 
lations, reducing  city  problems,  and 
thereby  reducing  the  number  of  people 
who  overtax  their  services,  congest  their 
streets,  jam  their  subways,  and  crowd 
their  schools.  As  our  small  business  hear- 
ings on  metropolitan  areas  Indicated, 
many  big  cities  have  become  almost  un- 
manageable with  their  problems  of  hous- 
ing, slums,  urban  blight,  traffic  and 
transportation,  parking,  crime,  and  air 
and  water  pollution,  among  others. 

By  falling  our  cities  and  towns — the 
pillar  of  our  civilization — we  fail  Amer- 
ica. We  must  not  faU  them.  We  must 
succeed.  We  are  heading  in  the  right  di- 
rection with  more  emphasis  on  small 
town  and  rural  development  and  we  must 
accelerate  this  trend — make  it  a  na- 
tional theme  song  of  progress. 

The  press  release  announcing  the  in- 
troduction of  the  job  development  bill 
follows : 
REPRESENTATrvE    JoE    L.    EviNs    I  Democrat- 

Tennessee)  Introduced  Tax-Incenttvi  Act 

To  Strengthen  Small  Town  America 
(Statement  by  Representative  Evins  on  the 

floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  fol- 
lows: ) 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
to  provide  for  increased  Job  opjxjrtunlties 
and  employment — the  Tax-Incentive  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1967 — a  bill  that  can  mean 
much  to  our  cities,  large  and  small,  by  creat- 
ing employment  opportunities  in  our  smaller 
cities.  Several  of  my  Colleag^les  are  also  in- 
troducing similar  bills.  This  bill  provides  tax 
incentives  to  Induce  business  to  locate  in 
smaller  communities — a  proposal  that  has 
the  endorsement  of  many  officials  In  our 
Government.  This  bill  will  offer — 

— An  added  seven  percent  credit.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Investment  credit  now  under 
suspension— for  machinery  and  equipment 
Investment,  and 

— Accelerated  tax  amortization  of  Invest- 
ment in  industrial  and  commercial  facilities, 
including  land,  over  a  sixty-month  period, 
to  industry  locating  new  or  branch  plants  in 
Small  Town  and  Rural  America. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  assist 
small  town  and  rural  areas  to  develop  their 
resources  and  their  people  and  provide  jobs 
and  employment  opportunities  for  our  young 
people  and  others  who  want  to  live  at  home. 
A  recent  poll  shows  that  50  percent  of  our 
people  want  to  live  in  Rural  America. 

Our  major  cities  are  caught  in  a  poptila- 
tlon  strangulation — our  small  towns  are 
caught  in  a  population  decimation.  Their 
problems  are  Inter-related  and  inter-twined. 

By  providing  Jobs  and  opportimlties  In  our 
small  towns,  our  young  people  will  be  en- 
couraged to  channel  their  talent  and  their 
creativity  Into  their  own  communities, 
rather  than  Into  major  cities  to  compete 
with  residents  of  those  cities  for  jobs.  The 
Washington  Post  said  in  a  recent  editorial: 
"The  country  cannot  accept  as  Inevitable 
the  further  concentration  of  rural  refugees 
in  its  large  cities  .  .  .  The  neglect  of  this 
problem  is  rapidly  producing  two  nations — 
one  a  rural  waisteland  and  the  other  an  ur- 
ban slum." 

President  Johnson,  in  a  major  policy  ad- 
dress In  Dallastown,  Pa.,  on  Sept.  3  last,  said: 
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"The  ciaee  will  never  solve  their  problenM 
uoleM  we  solve  the  problems  of  the  towns 
and  smaller  areas."  And  be  concluded: 
"Modern  Industry  and  modern  technology 
and  modem  transportation  can  bring  Jobs 
to  the  countryside  rather  than  people  to  the 
cities." 

That  Is  the  objective  of  this  bill — that  Is 
what  we  hope  to  accomplish.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  Is  to  bring  the  benefits  of  an  ex- 
paxidlng  economy  to  Rural  and  Small  Town 
America — there  Is  a  specific  clause  which 
prohibits  the  pirating  of  Industry  from 
another  section. 

My  bill  simply  provides  an  added  tax  In- 
centive to  Industry  that  locates  a  new  plant 
or  branch  plant  In  Small  Town  and  Rural 
America — and  It  deeervea  strong  support. 

The  announcement  of  the  results  of 
the  national  poll  on  the  job  development 
bill  follows: 
Relkasi  Prom  National  P'tdeeation  or  Indb- 

FENDENT    BtrSDJZSS,    INC. 

While  big  city  mayors,  perhaps  under- 
standlngly  so.  and  Wg  dty-orlented  soclol- 
o?l.rts  clamor  for  billions  In  Federal  funds 
to  solve  every  problem  from  rat  extermina- 
tion to  Job*  for  Idle  teenagers,  Congressman 
Joe  Evlns,  Tennewee.  Chairman  of  the  House 
Small  Bufilnees  Committee  {xropoeed  a  no- 
cost  solution  based  on  fumUhlng  private 
enterprise  Incentives. 

It  Is  this  latter  approach  that  the  nation's 
Independent  business  proprietors  support.  In 
a  nationwide  poll  Just  concluded  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Indej>endent  Buslnesa, 
the  vote  In  favor  of  the  Evlns'  proposal  la  a 
majority  of  63  per  cent,  with  29  per  cent 
opposed,  and  8  percent  undecided. 

The  heavily  endorsed  Evlna  bill,  which 
has  since  been  duplicated  by  similar  bills  In- 
troduced by  other  members  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  would  encourage 
the  economic  development  of  r\iral  and  sub- 
metropolitan  America  by  offering  special  tax 
Incentives  to  new  buslneas  enterprlfie. 

After  long  study  of  the  problem,  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  concluded  that 
not  only  the  present  problem,  but  also  a 
contlntially  growing  problem  of  the  big  cities 
la  the  migrations  Into  these  congested  cen- 
ters from  the  outlying  areas  by  people  who 
are  unable  to  find  employment  In  their  home 
areas.  The  result  being  that  the  cities  are 
overloaded  with  unaklUed  and  semJ-skllled 
imemployed  futllely  seeking  work  In  metro- 
politan areas  that  are  becoming  more  and 
more  technologically  sophisticated. 

The  bill  would  give  an  additional  7  per  cent 
tax  credit  on  the  cost  of  machinery  and 
equipment  for  enterprises  which  open  up 
In  areas  declared  to  be  short  of  ]obe,  provided 
that  such  enterprises  employ  at  least  20  per- 
sons, of  whom  at  least  half  shall  be  from  the 
area  of  location. 

To  prevent  an  established  firm  from  taking 
advantage  of  this  Incentive,  the  bill  also  pro- 
vldea  that  the  Incentives  shall  not  be  avail- 
able to  any  enterprise  that  diminishes  Its 
operations,  or  reduces  employment  In  an 
already  established  location.  In  other  words, 
the  gain  In  new  }obe  must  be  a  net  gain. 

Spieclal  tax  provisions  over  a  flve-year 
period  Bu^  also  provided  for  the  cost  of  plant 
and  real  estate  and  slIso  tax  allowances  for 
training  workers. 

No  appropriation  of  tax  money  Is  called  for 
In  the  bill.  Capital  Investment  needed  to 
provide  Jobs  and  reverse  the  migration  to  the 
big  cities  would  be  provided  by  private  enter- 
prise assured  of  partial  tax  forgiveness  dur- 
ing the  critical  wiXy  years  of  getting  an 
enterprise  off  to  a  sound  start. 

Although  there  has  long  been  recognition 
that  the  national  industry  and  commerce 
Is  too  heavily  concentrated  In  the  big  metro- 
politan areas,  this  Is  the  first  time  that  a 
no-cost  solution  to  the  problem  of  decentral- 


izing the  economic  structure  has  been 
advanced. 

Federation  researcherB  are  also  Inclined 
to  believe  that  with  a  prop>er  understanding, 
the  measure  will  pick  up  support  trom  farm- 
ers growing  increasingly  bitter  over  their 
returns  In  ratio  to  the  prices  consumers  pay 
for  their  products. 

They  point  out  that  as  the  costs  of  trans- 
portation and  transportation  lat)or  increases, 
the  costs  of  food  distribution  steadily  climb, 
raising  not  only  prices  to  the  consumer,  but 
also  cutting  down  the  farmers'  share  of  the 
food  dollar  More  equitable  distribution  of 
Job  opportunities  bringing  people  closer  to 
the  sources  of  food  supply  will  shorten  the 
distances  from  farm  to  consumer,  suid  thus 
make  reductions  possible  In  the  overall  costs 
of  food  distribution. 

This  bin  would  provide  added  7*^  tax  credit 
for  business  locating  In  rural  areas. 

STATE  BREAKDOWN  FIGURES 


Percent 
in  favor 

Percent 
against 

Percent 
undecided 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

68 
....    ---^ 

64 

26 

■"  23  " 
31 
33 
26 
36 
34 
30 
21 

■  33    ■ 
29 
31 
30 
32 
30 
21 
24 
29 
35 
32 
31 
25 
25 
31 
25 
15 
34 
31 
16 
25 
37 
18 
32 
19 
35 
28 
38 
24 
13 
24 
29 
30 
14 
29 
36 
30 
35 
26 
32 

6 

■  "l3  ■" 
5 

California        .  . 

59 

8 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

65 
59 
61 
63 
74 

9 
5 
5 

7 
5 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

....    — gj-- 
64 

"  "6  "" 

7 

Indiana 

Iowa     

61 
62 

8 
8 

Kansas 

57 

11 

Kentucky 

70 
75 

4 

Maine            

74 

2 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota.. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

61 
50 
59 
61 
75 
70 
62 

10 

15 

9 

8 

5 
7 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey       

66 
73 
53 
59 

9 
12 

13 
10 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

78 
.  .         69 

6 

6 

North  CarollnJ     

54 

9 

North  Dakota 

75 

7 

Ohio -   

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

60 

75 

57 

..  .          64 

8 
6 
8 
8 

Rhod<»  Island    

46 

16 

South  Carolina 

66 

10 

South  Dakota 

82 

5 

68 

8 

Te«as 

Utah        

65 
62 

6 
8 

Vermont 

86 
65 

6 

Washington 

Washington,  D.C 

West  Virginia       

55 
60 
56 

9 

10 

9 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

66 

57 

8 
11 

CAN  FEDERAL  SPENDING  INSURE 
PROSPERITY? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  WyattI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fantas- 
tic rate  of  growth  of  Federal  spending  in 
the  last  several  years  is  of  concern  to 
every  taxpaying  American. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Ctistis,  re- 


cently spoke  on  this  important  subject 
at  the  Conference  for  Better  Business 
Relations  in  Gearhart  on  the  beautiful 
Oregon  Coast. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  introducing  Con- 
gressman Curtis  at  this  conference,  and 
am  able  to  report  that  his  incisive,  criti- 
cal look  at  Federal  spending  was  most 
enthusiastically  received  by  those  at  the 
conference. 

This  speech  is  of  such  timely  impor- 
tance that  I  would  like  to  have  it  pre- 
sented at  this  time  for  the  Record  : 
Can   Federal   Spending   Insure   PROSPERrrY? 
(Address  by  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis  (Repub- 
lican, Second  District  of  Missouri)   at  the 
Better     Business     Relations     Conference, 
Gearhart,  Oreg  ,  September  18.  1967) 
The   answer   Is   no,   and   If   a   people   ever 
pursue  this  course  they  will  end  up  in  eco- 
nomic disaster. 

As  one  who  has  argued  for  years  that 
"hoarding"  Is  one  economic  sin  I  can  Iden- 
tify. I  must  make  It  clear  that  this  does  not 
justify  spending  without  a  purpose.  Spending 
:or  spendlng's  sake  is  spending  i^ithout  a 
purpose.  Spending  on  the  assumption  that 
spending  per  se  increases  aggregate  demand 
In  the  society  is  a  fallacy — if  aggregate  de- 
mand Is  Increased  as  the  result  of  increased 
spending  It  la  because.  In  reality,  the  spend- 
ing has  been  related  to  specific  purposes  and 
It  behooves  us  to  examine  Into  the  matter  to 
And  out  the  specific  purposes  and  the  results 
of  the  spending. 

Government  spending,  federal,  state  and 
local,  must  be  related  to  governmental  pur- 
poses— supplying  the  needs  of  the  people  for 
goods  and  services  through  the  mechanisms 
of  government — the  majority  compelling  the 
minority  to  contribute  through  taxes  to  pay 
for  programs  which  they  may  even  disap- 
prove. The  governmental  purposes  must  be 
translated  into  pmrchaslng  goods  and  serv- 
ices, not  rhetoric.  To  Insure  prosperity,  to 
end  poverty,  to  Insure  domestic  tranquUllty, 
to  provide  for  the  national  defense  and  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  are  rhetoric. 
Only  by  developing  specific  programs  to  ful- 
fill these  rhetorical  purposes  can  we  attain 
our  objectives.  This  means  spending  for  a 
purpose — a  purpose  that  can  be  disciplined 
by  cost-benefit  ratios. 

Another  problem  Is  to  determine  what  we 
mean  when  we  speak  of  "prosperity."  Are  we 
equating  prosperity  and  true  economic 
growth  with  a  rapid  Increase  In  gross  na- 
tional product?  If  so,  we  are  committing  a 
basic  error  that  will  confuse  all  our  further 
attempts  to  Identify  these  Federal  expendi- 
tures which  do  Indeed  contribute  to  real  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  gross  national  product  la 
an  Indicator  of  economic  activity,  not  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  certainly  not  of  wealth 
creation. 

The  best  rebuttal  to  those  who  Imply  that 
GNP  measures  true  economic  growth  is  to 
point  out  that  during  periods  of  war,  the 
economy  Is  highly  active,  economically  and 
in  every  other  way.  Gross  National  Product 
soars  to  high  levels.  Unemployment  Is  very 
low.  Yet  no  one  would  contend  that  this  re- 
fiects  true  economic  grovrth.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. It  la  economic  activity  that  destroys 
wealth. 

Kven  In  peacetime,  economic  activity  may 
destroy  wealth,  rather  than  create  It.  This  is 
particularly  true  In  a  society  governed  by 
central  economic  planning.  Witness  some  of 
the  gross  errors  committed  by  the  Russian 
economic  planners,  such  as  In  agriculture  or 
in  the  heavy  public  Investment  In  hydro- 
electric plants  Instead  of  coal  burning  steam 
electric  plants.  These  errors  of  economic 
Judgment  showed  up  as  Increased  gross  na- 
tional product  because  they  stimulated  eco- 
nomic activity.  But  ultimately  they  proved 
to    be    economic    mistakes.    They    used    up 
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wealth.  Instead  of  creating  It,  and  economic 
activity  itself  dimlnlBhed  In  the  long  run. 
The  ability  of  the  Russian  economy  to  move 
forward  has  been  sharply  limited  by  these 
economic  errors  which  were  hidden  by  the 
inability  of  the  GNP  indicators  to  measure 
the  quaUty  of  economic   activity. 

The  second  source  of  confusion  that  needs 
to  be  cleared  up  at  the  outset  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Impact  of  the  aggregate 
level  of  Federal  spending  and  particular  types 
of  Federal  expenditures.  It  should  be  clear 
that  when  the  productive  resources  of  our 
economy  are  fully  employed.  Government 
spending  for  current  consumption  takes  re- 
sources th.1t  otherwise  might  be  used  to  in- 
crease our  capacity  to  produce  It  should  be 
equally  evident  that  some  types  of  Federal 
expenditures  do  add  to  our  productive  ca- 
pacity and  the  nation's  stock  of  wealth,  both 
physical  and  human. 

Government  expenditures  may  contribute 
a  great  deal  to  real  economic  growth.  The 
gains  in  agricultural  productivity  which  have 
occurred  to  a  large  extent  were  based  on  the 
agricultural  research  that  was  financed  by 
State  governments  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  1920's  and  the  1930's.  Federal 
land  grants  to  railroads  and  the  financing 
of  highways  out  of  Federal  funds  contrib- 
uted importantly  to  the  growth  of  produc- 
tivity. Today  our  expenditures  for  manpower 
training  and  retraining  are  having  a  similar 
beneficial  effect  on  our  economic  perform- 
ance. Mainly  and  fortunately.  I  hasten  to 
add.  private,  not  governmental  spending.  The 
Prlvate-for-proflt — the  business  sector — of 
our  society  spent  about  $16  billion  last  year 
In  training  and  retraining,  and  the  amount 
spent  for  these  purposes  by  the  non-profit 
sector  of  the  society  still  exceeds  that  of  all 
governmental  spending,  local,  State  and 
Federal. 

Those  economists  and  policy-makers  who 
have  emphasized  the  aggregate  Impact  of 
Federal  spending  on  economic  activity  have 
tended  to  erode  the  fiscal  discipline  up>on 
which  a  sound  expenditure  policy  must  rest. 
The  aggregate  economists  have  said.  In  effect, 
that  we  must  have  spending  for  spendlng's 
sake.  In  order  to  stir  up  economic  activity 
when  aggregate  demand  Is  Insufficient.  This 
philosophy  undermines  a  sound  and  wealth- 
creating  expenditure  policy. 

If  the  purpose  of  Federal  spending  Is  to 
equate  demand  to  the  economy's  capacity, 
then  what  does  It  matter  what  you  spend 
the  money  for,  so  long  as  It  is  spent?  In  my 
view,  expenditure  policy  must  relate  to  what 
the  money  is  spent  for.  If  Federal  outlays 
are  for  Investment  purposes,  they  must  in- 
crease wealth  and  earnings.  If  they  are  for 
current  expendlttires,  they  should  not  ex- 
ceed present  revenues,  except  In  periods  of 
identifiable  emergencies,  and  the  length  of 
those  periods  must  be  related  to  the  basic 
wealth  already  in  being.  Military  expendi- 
tures are  designed  to  protect  the  wealth  and 
the  institutions  of  society  Itaelf,  But  these 
expenditures  are  non-wealth-creating  In 
themselves,  and  should  therefore  be  elimi- 
nated whenever  possible  and  certainly  sup- 
plemented as  soon  as  possible  by  future 
wealth -creating  expenditures.  I  can  think  of 
no  expenditures  more  likely  to  create  wealth 
than  those  on  education  and  training.  It  has 
a  powerful  effect  in  creating  more  wealth 
and  new  and  Increased  earning  capacity. 

The  reason  I  believe  a  capital  budget  for 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  Is  vital  Is  that  It 
would  give  us  means  of  evaluating  expendi- 
ture policy.  We  would  know  what  portion  of 
Federal  spending  Is  being  devoted  to  capital 
or  investment  expenditures,  and  we  could 
Judge  those  outlays  accordingly.  We  would 
also  be  in  a  position  to  know  the  level  of 
cvurent  expenditures  and  to  establish  the 
amount  of  current  Income  necessary  to  cover 
those  expenditures. 

Finally,  we  cannot  diacuss  Federal  exjjendl- 
tures   and   their  economic   Impact   without 


discussing  fiscal  policies  as  a  whole.  Federal 
expenditures  are  financed  either  by  levying 
taxes,  which  may  seriously  restrict  private 
economic  growth,  or  by  creating  new  Gov- 
ernment debt,  preferred  taxation,  if  you 
please,  which  may  also  have  adverse  eco- 
nomic consequences,  inasmuch  as  our  mone- 
tary system  has  been  so  interwoven  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  with  the  Federal 
debt.  We  cannct  neglect  monetary  policy  as 
It  relates  to  the  Government's  expenditure, 
tax,  and  debt  actions  as  we  have  so  often 
done  In  the  past,  and  as  recently  as  the  year 
1966.  and  as  President  Johnson  seems  to 
want  to  do  In  asking  for  an  Increase  in  tax 
rates  without  cutting  back  on  the  level  of 
expenditures. 

So  much  effort  has  been  spent  In  poet 
World  War  II  years  by  economists  debating 
the  economic  impact  of  economic  aggregates 
embodied  in  Federal  monetary  and  tax  pol- 
icies that  government  expenditures  policies 
and  government  debt  {>ollcies  have  been  ne- 
glected. Yet,  unlike  monetary  and  tax  pol- 
icies, I  said  unlike,  there  seems  to  be  no  dis- 
pute that  Government  expenditure  policies 
should  be  used  affirmatively  to  effect  eco- 
nomic health  and  growth,  but  In  terms  of 
the  objectives  set  In  the  specific  programs 
for  which  the  money  Is  to  be  spent.  The  value 
of  governmental  expenditures  lies  In  what 
the  money  is  spent  for.  not  that  money  is 
spent.  If  the  same  objectives  can  be  obtained 
without  spending  money,  of  course  then 
money  should  not  be  spent,  even  though 
those  who  seek  certain  high  expenditure 
levels  are  faced  with  lower  levels.  Certainly 
if  the  social  objectives  can  be  obtained  by 
not  spending  money — or.  to  put  It  more  posi- 
tively— if  spending  Federal  money  would 
actually  hurt  the  progress,  the  social  objec- 
tives, it  should  not  be  spent,  no  matter  how 
much  this  disturbs  the  Macro-economists, 
the  new  economists,  who  have  slmpllstl- 
cally — and  falsely — equated  economic  and 
social  progress  with  maintaining  a  scheduled 
Increase  In  the  amount  of  aggregate  demand, 
or  purchasing  power,  within  the  society  with 
the  Federal  Government  pro\idlng  the  extra 
.spending  when  in  the  judgment  of  these 
planners  the  total  demand  Is  Insufficient. 
Even  liberals  are  now  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  spending  Federal  money  can 
diminish  the  total  amount  of  money  being 
spent  on  the  social  objective,  be  It  education, 
health,  welfare,  or  what.  The  Curtis  Corol- 
lary to  Gresham's  Law — Government  spend- 
ing drives  out  private  money.  Federal  spend- 
ing can  dry  up  State  and  local  spending — 
begins  to  operate. 

■The  promoters  of  the  theory  that  govern- 
mental money  and  fiscal  policies  should  be 
used,  beyond  what  I  consider  their  primary 
functions,  to  directly  promote  economic 
health  and  growth  think  they  have  found 
an  axiom.  Otherwise,  how  can  they  conclude 
they  do  not  have  to  prove  their  theory  or 
rebut  the  points  of  those  who  disagree  with 
It? 

In  this  kind  of  intellectual  climate  I  find 
It  necessary  to  at  least  restate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  clarification  the  opposing  theories 
about  monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  even 
though  I  wish  to  concentrate  primarily  on 
expenditure  poUcle*  in  this  discussion. 

It  is  my  belief  that  monetary  policy  should 
be  directed  exclusively  to  establishing  and 
preserving  a  "weight  and  measure,"  if  you 
please,  of  economic  values  of  goods,  services, 
labor  and  savings.  In  this  way,  our  money 
can  best  sen'e  as  a  sound  and  reliable  medium 
of  exchange  and  an  accurate  base  for  our 
economic  statistics.  Anything  that  distracts 
monetary  policy  from  achieving  this  most 
difficult  and,  like  an  Ideal,  unattainable  goal, 
in  the  long  run.  is  detrimental  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  and  growth  In  the  society. 

It  Is  likewise  my  belief  tJbat  fiscal  policy, 
principally  taxation  and  debt  policies,  should 
be  directed  exclusively  to  raising,  as  efBdently 
as  poeslble,   the  revenue  necessary  for  pay 


for  the  goods  and  services  demanded  by  and 
for  the  socierty  through  governmental  ex- 
penditure policies.  Anything  that  distracts 
fiscal  pohcy  from  achieving  this  difficult  goal 
in  the  long  run  also  is  detrimental  to  our 
economic  health  and  growth. 

However,  in  the  use  of  these  two  great 
governmental  powers  economic  health  and 
economic  growth  are  constantly  being  af- 
fected. It  is  a  great  temptation  to  conclude 
that  this  is  a  simple  operation  of  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect,  so  that  all  we  have  to  do 
is  cut  or  raise  taxes,  for  example,  to  produce 
immediate  effects  which  seem  to  be  in  the 
Interest  of  economic  welfare.  This  Is  like  as- 
similng  we  can  gain  the  moon  becaiose  we  can 
see  it.  Self-dlsclpllne  accompanied  by  a  bit 
of  humility  Is  necessary  to  resist  this  tempta- 
tion. I  suppose  this  human  temptation  to 
tinker  with  things  we  do  not  fully  under- 
stand has  come  to  us  in  economics  as  the 
result  of  the  newly  emerging  science  of  eco- 
nomic statistics.  As  useful  as  our  statistics 
are.  it  is  my  judgment  that  this  new  science 
Is,  in  1967,  at  the  stage  of  development  that 
astronomy  and  chenUstry  were  as  they  were 
emerging  from  astrology  and  alchemy. 

I  think  governmental  expenditure  policies 
should  be  determined  by  forthright  political 
decision  after  proper  Congressional  study  and 
debate  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  a  society. 
Governmental  expenditures  .should  be  limited 
by  fiscal  policy,  only  hopefully  on  a  tem- 
fKDrary  basis,  when  these  needs  and  desires 
exceed  the  fiscal  abilities  of  the  society.  In 
establishing  its  expenditure  policy,  society 
should  consider  that  it  has  available  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  social  needs  two  basic 
mechanisms,  the  market  place  mechanism 
and  the  mechanism  of  political  government. 
After  all,  the  base  for  governmental  revenues 
is  the  non-governmental  sector,  unless  we 
are  to  have  a  totalitarian  state  in  which  the 
political  and  the  economic  powers  are  merged. 

If  a  governmental  expenditure  has  been 
deemed  needed  or  desired  and  It  is  most 
efficiently  attained,  wuh  a  proper  regard  for 
the  balance  of  economic  and  political  power, 
through  the  Federal  political  mechanism, 
then  it  is  just  a  question  of  how  and  when 
we  most  efficiently  finance  this  expenditure. 
In  other  words,  fiscal  poUcy  should  be  based 
upon  the  needs  of  the  people  which  It  Is 
felt  must  be  met  by  means  of  the  mechanism 
of  government  as  expressed  In  expenditure 
policy. 

Tax  policy  must  be  based  upon  long  term 
considerations  The  economic  and  social  Im- 
pact of  a  particular  tax  structure  and  tax 
take  upon  the  tax  base  must  always  be  a 
matter  of  concern  to  those  who  establish 
policy.  If  the  tax  structure  and  tax  take 
weakens  he  economic  structure  upon  which 
It  Is  based,  then  the  economic  Impact  of  total 
expenditures,  the  bundle  of  program  costs 
which  have  run  the  rigid  tests  of  cost-bene- 
fit ratios,  must  be  weighed  against  this  eco- 
nomic impact  and  the  net  result  calculated. 
In  order  to  shape  total  government  policy.  It 
may  be  necessary,  and  probably  usually  will 
b«  necessary,  to  establish  priorities  among 
desirable  expenditures,  even  needed  ex- 
jjendltures,  so  as  not  to  overburden  the  tax 
and  debt  structures  and  thus  weaken  the 
economic  base.  I  believe  this  is  clearly  a 
requirement  of  national   policy  today. 

Happily,  the  neo-Keyneslan  economists 
joined  the  tax  neutralists  In  pressing  the 
tax  cut  of  1964.  They  finally  recognized  the 
merits  in  the  arguments  of  those  who  had 
been  saying  for  many  years  that  our  Federal 
income  tax  structure  was  undermining  our 
economic  structure  and  damaging  economic 
health  and  future  economic  growth.  Tax 
rates  were  beyond  diminishing  returns; 
lower  the  rates  and  the  base — economic  ac- 
tivity— expands.  So  the  total  t&ke  Is 
greater — provided,  and  this  was  the  point  at 
Issue,  that  total  spending  is  held  down.  The 
tax  cut  of  1964  was  an  economic  success. 
Query:  were  exj>endlturea  held  down  or  were 
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they  increased  aa  the  new  economists  In- 
sisted must  be  done  U  the  tax  cute  were  to 
assist  In  Increasing  aggregate  demand?  The 
flgTirea  are  there  for  anyone  to  read.  In  Fiscal 
Year  1960,  Federal  expenditures  were  »77  Bil- 
lion. In  1961.  $82  BUllon:  1962.  $87  Billion; 
1963.  «92  BUllon;  1964.  $97.7  BUllon;  and  the 
test  year.  1966.  $96.6  Billion.  The  only  stop 
In  the  new  economlsu  expansion  of  Federal 
spending  in  this  decade. 

However,  tax  policy  U  only  one  part  of 
ascal  policy.  When  we  fall  to  obtain  the 
revenues  necessary  to  meet  our  govern- 
mental expenditure*,  we  must  then  resort 
to  deferred  taxation  by  Issuing  government 
bonds. 

It  Is  Important  when  considering  the 
soundness  of  a  tax  structure  and  Its  eco- 
nomic Impact  to  consider  It  In  Its  entirety. 
which  Is  debt  and  taxation,  both  the  present 
and  future  abilities  of  the  tax  structure  to 
produce  revenues.  So.  although  the  neo- 
Keyneelans  have  reached  the  same  conclu- 
sions which  the  neutralists  reached  some 
time  before  them,  about  the  deleterlousness 
of  the  amount  of  revenue  take  by  means  of 
our  Federal  tax  structure,  they  are  by  no 
means  In  full  agreement  with  the  neutral- 
ists" conclusions  that  the  amount  of  Federal 
debt  U  equally.  If  not  more,  deleterious  to 
our  economy. 

Why  Is  Federal  debt  not  like  private  debt  or 
even  like  local  and  State  governmental  debt? 
Private  debt,  whether  personal  or  corporate. 
Is  related  to  specific  expenditures.  The  debt 
Itself  Is  related  to  two  things,  singly  or  com- 
posite .  .  .  security  of  the  asset  Itself  and  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  asset  or  the  ability  of 
the  borrower  to  repay  the  debt  and  to  pay 
the  charge  for  the  loan.  In  other  words,  it  Is 
directly  related  to  and.  Indeed,  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  It  Is  going  to  create  eco- 
nomic wealth. 

Local  and  State  debt  Is  similar  to  personal 
and  corporate  debt.  Most  municipalities  and 
counties  float  bonds  for  capital  Improve- 
ments, schools,  roads,  bridges,  sewers,  what 
have  you.  All  Increase  the  wealth,  measured 
in  real  estate  values.  If  nothing  else,  of  the 
community  which  Is  the  primary  tax  ba.<:e  for 
local  governments.  These  debts  relate  to 
specific  assets:  they  relate  to  the  tax  base,  the 
ability  to  pay.  State  debt  Is  quite  similar. 

Only  Federal  debt  differs.  It  relates  pri- 
marily to  the  defense  of  this  country — a 
service  which  we  badly  need,  but  a  service 
which  Is  economically  barren.  Defen.se  ex- 
penditures do  not  create  wealth  In  the  assets 
purchased;  the  missiles,  the  aircraft  carriers, 
the  atomic  bombs,  etc.. — even  mlUtary 
bulldlnes  have  little  asset  value.  They  are 
created  for  a  single  purpose  and  they  do  not 
bring  In  revenue  That  portion  of  the  Pderal 
debt  which  does  relate  to  creating  economic 
wealth,  except  for  the  traditional  public 
works  projects,  relates  to  the  area  where  most 
of  the  debate  lies  as  to  whether  the  Federal 
governmental  mechanism  Is  the  best  mecha- 
nism In  our  society  by  which  to  direct  these 
expenditures  Indeed,  I  would  argue  that 
where  a  wealth  creating  expenditure  Is  in- 
volved, the  presumption  Is  quite  strong  that 
the  expenditure  would  be  better  and  more 
efficiently  handled  by  the  private  sector 
through  the  market  place  mechanism.  If 
other  factors  suggest  that  the  mechanism  of 
government  be  used.  I  think  generally  It 
would  be  best  done  by  one  of  the  other  two 
tiers  of  government.  State  or  local,  rather 
than  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

The  Congress  has  developed  a  mechanism 
for  dealing  with  only  one  phase  of  expendi- 
ture policy.  Congress,  though  the  authoriza- 
tion process  of  the  legislative  committees  and 
the  appropriation  process  of  the  Appropria- 
tion Committees,  passes  upon  the  desirability 
of  and  the  need  for  the  components  which 
go  to  make  up  total  spending  The  mecha- 
nism needs  to  be  Improved  and  better  policy 
guidelines  need  to  be  established.  But  at 
least  Congress  has  the  necessan,-  machinery. 


Congress  does  not  have  the  machinery  to 
make  policy  decisions  on  the  optimum  size 
of  the  Federal  debt.  Congress  makes  little  ef- 
fort to  establish  priorities  between  needed 
programs  when  the  tax  revenues  and  the  op- 
timum bonded  indebtedness  are  exceeded  by 
the  total  of  expenditures.  Some  of  us  have 
tried  to  develop  the  debt  celling  legislation 
into  a  mechanism  whereby  the  Congress  can 
make  such  judgments. 

Let  me  iUustrate  my  points  by  reference 
to  the  Federal  budget.  Each  year,  the  Ad- 
ministration requests  new  obligatlonal  au- 
thority to  spend,  but  only  a  portion  of  this 
new  obligatlonal  authority  Is  scheduled  to 
be  spent  in  the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  Is  ap- 
propriated; the  balance  Is  scheduled  to  be 
spent  over  the  following  three  or  four  ensu- 
ing fiscal  years.  Each  year,  there  is  a  carry- 
over balance  of  unused  authority  to  spend 
granted  by  the  Congress  In  previous  years. 
In  other  words.  If  the  Congress  through  its 
appropriation  bills  grants  to  the  President 
his  original  request  for  $144  BUllon  of  new 
obligatlonal  authority  in  Fiscal  1968.  he 
would  have  a  pool  of  $267  BUllon  of  au- 
thority to  spend  in  this  fiscal  year.  Of  course, 
the  President  has  no  plans  to  spend  this 
amount  of  money  in  one  fiscal  year.  None- 
theless, he  alone  has  the  discretion  to  set 
the  expenditure  level  for  Fiscal  1968.  In  his 
January  1968  Budget,  he  set  that  level  at 
$135  BUllon,  although  the  figure  has  in- 
creased throughout  the  year  to  where  the 
Director  of  the  Budget,  in  early  August,  re- 
vised It  upwards  $9  BUllon  to  $144.2  BUllon. 
Really  it  was  revised  upward  $11  Billion  to 
$146.2  BUllon,  because  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  said  that  the  Administration  had  cut 
expenditures  by  $2  BUllon.  It  is  true  that, 
take  two  from  eleven,  and  you  have  nine 
BUllon.  This  Is  what  can  be  referred  to  In 
the  new  arithmetic  with  Johnson  rhetoric 
as  an  expenditure  cut. 

All  Presidents  have  expenditure  flexibility 
and  properly  so.  They  have  frozen  programs, 
accelerated  programs,  and  decelerated  them 
In  accordance  with  changed  circumstances 
occurring  after  the  authority  to  spend  had 
been  granted  and  scheduled  in  the  Congres- 
sional appropriation  bills.  The  point  Is.  the 
Congress  doesn't  spend  money — the  Presi- 
dent spends  money.  The  Congress  only  gives 
him  the  power  to  spend  it.  The  President  has 
considerable  flexibility  In  the  use  of  this 
power.  He  coiUd  have  cut  Federal  expendi- 
tures In  Fiscal  Year  1968  from  the  projected 
$135  BUllon  level  set  In  January  this  year 
to  $130  BUllon.  as  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee In  Its  unanimous  report  said  he  must 
do.  But.  instead  of  cutting  to  $130  BUllon. 
as  I  have  said,  he  Increased  It  $11  Billion, 
minus  $2  BUllon.  to  $144  BUllon. 

Congres-s  has  an  obligation  to  express  Its 
Judgment  on  total  fiscal  policy,  and  to  do  this. 
It  must  make  Its  determination  of  what  the 
expenditure  rate  should  be  in  light  of  the 
revenues  anticipated  for  each  fiscal  year. 
Falling  to  do  this.  Congress  has  no  way  of 
expressing  Its  Judgment  on  the  debt  aspects 
of  fiscal  policy  except  through  setting  the 
debt  celling  which,  though  effective.  Is  cum- 
bersome, but  I  would  argrue.  less  cumbersome 
and  economically  damaging  than  the  meat- 
axe  expenditure  cut  of  Inflation.  Indeed.  If  we 
do  nothing  to  lower  total  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  Fiscal  Year  1968,  the  Increase  of  .5':"^ 
m  the  Consumer  Price  Index  of  July,  the 
fl'st  month  of  Fiscal  Year  1968.  will  continue 
throughout  the  year  to  reduce  the  expendi- 
tures In  all  programs  by  6'^  . 

The  most  the  Congress  has  been  doing  to 
set  budget  and  policy  Is  through  Its  control 
over  gr.\nts  of  new  authority  to  spend,  but 
this  has  a  very  limited  effect  upon  the  ex- 
penditure level  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  art  of  budgeting  on  the  expenditure 
side  of  the  ledger.  I  have  ofttlme  remarked.  Is 
not  so  much  a  question  of  cutting  out  waste, 
extravagance  and  Inefficiency,  as  It  is  with 
establishing   priorities  between   needed   and 


efficient  programs.  Cutting  out  waste,  extrav- 
agance and  inefficiency  is  a  matter  of  iden- 
tification. Establishing  priorities  between 
good  programs  requires  Judgment  and  politi- 
cal fortitude.  Expenditures  must  always  be 
related  to  objectives.  Money  can  be  spent  ef- 
fectively to  brtng  about  prosperity,  to  In- 
crease standards  of  living,  to  maintain  do- 
mestic tranquility  and  provide  for  defense, 
but  to  do  so  It  must  undergo  the  tests  of 
rigid  cost-benefit  ratios.  If  the  components 
of  spending  are  poor,  the  aggregates  of 
spending  will  be  bad. 

Hoarding    Is   an   economic    sin,    but   so   Is 
spending  for  spending's  sake. 
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THE  BOW  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Langen]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  House  has  denied  itself  the  privilege 
of  considering  the  Bow  amendment,  it 
would  seem  that  there  was  sufQcient  de- 
bate on  this  subject  this  week  and  last 
week  when  the  original  continuing  reso- 
lution was  before  us.  However,  there  are 
some  basic  facts  that  still  have  not  been 
stated  and  ought  to  become  a  part  of  this 
record. 

I  think  we  need  to  specifically  Identify 
the  reasons  why  the  resolution  Is  before 
us  in  the  first  Instance,  and  further  why 
an  amendment  was  suggested  by  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bowl.  The  amendment  would  establish 
an  expenditure  ceiling  of  $5  billion  less 
than  the  original  budget. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  reason  a  resolu- 
tion is  necessary  is  that  Congress  has 
failed  to  do  its  work  on  time;  namely, 
appropriate  the  moneys  to  the  respective 
departments  for  their  operation  during 
this  fiscal  year.  This,  as  I  mentioned  last 
week.  Is  abdicating  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress in  that  the  departments  are  per- 
mitted to  run  on  with  expenditures  based 
on  either  last  fiscal  year's  appropriations 
or  this  fiscal  year's  budget,  whichever  is 
smallest.  The  departments  then  con- 
tinue their  activities  without  any  direc- 
tion from  the  Congress  and  in  some  cases 
even  continue  programs  that  have  yet  to 
be  reauthorized. 

Now,  what  about  the  suggested  limita- 
tion of  expenditures?  It  seems  to  have 
developed  all  kinds  of  substantial  argu- 
ments as  to  whose  responsibility  it  is  to 
make  recommended  reductions  in  ex- 
penditures. This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  further  increases  in  interest 
rates  with  continuing  inflation  and  to 
accommodate  the  proper  effects  of  a  tax 
increase. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  recommenda- 
tions by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  are  proper  in  all  respects  and  fulfill 
the  intent  and  concern  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  as  specifically  em- 
phasized by  the  minority  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  facts  that 
have  given  cause  to  the  need  for  the 


amendment.  When  the  budget  was  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  last  February 
7  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur>'.  Mr. 
Fowler,  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
Bureau,  Mr.  Schultze,  the  following  eco- 
nomic statistics  and  policy  was  pre- 
sented to  us  with  great  emphasis.  This 
was  done  even  though  many  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  ques- 
tioned the  figures  and  raised  grave  doubts 
as  to  their  accuracy  and  reliability. 

First,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  in 
January  of  1966  when  the  fiscal  year 
1967  budget  was  presented  to  us,  they 
predicted  a  deficit  of  $1.8  billion.  On 
Februarj-  7  of  this  year,  Mr.  Fowler  and 
Mr.  Schultze  predicted  this  deficit  to  be 
$9.7  billion.  By  May  of  this  year,  the  Sec- 
retary, in  appearing  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  support  of  a  de- 
mand for  a  $29  billion  addition  to  the 
national  debt  limit,  then  estimated  the 
fiscal  year  1967  deficit  to  be  around  $11 
billion.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  it 
was  then  announced  that  the  deficit  was 
approximately  $9.9  billion.  It  seems  that 
it  makes  a  substantial  difference  in  the 
estimates  when  the  purpose  of  the  esti- 
mate is  accounted  for.  The  estimate  is 
low  when  they  are  requesting  money,  but 
high  when  requesting  expansion  of  the 
national  debt  limit. 

Now  then,  for  a  moment  let  us  turn  to 
the  fiscal  year  1968  budget  and  e.stimates. 
We  will  first  note  that  on  February  7  it 
was  presented  to  us  as  resulting  in  a  $8.1 
billion  deficit  with  a  proposed  tax  in- 
crease of  6  percent.  However,  by  August 
of  this  year,  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Treas- 
ury, again  appearing  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  support 
of  the  tax  increase,  then  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  budgetary  consequences  of  these  re- 
vised estimates  of  revenues  and  the  expendi- 
ture contingencies  outlined  would  imply  a 
deficit  of  $23  6-bllUon.  In  the  event  no  tax 
increase  were  enacted,  and  in  the  absence  of 
tight  expenditure  control,  the  deficit  could 
rise  to  $29-bllllon  (Including  SVOO-miUion  for 
the  higher  Interest  ca=t  on  the  public  debt 
that  such  a  deficit  would  Involve) . 

These  two  discrepancies  positively 
identify  the  extent  to  which  information 
presented  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mitt-ee  has  been  unreliable  with  error  of 
such  magnitude  that  it  literally  has  been 
of  no  value  to  our  deliberations. 

While  the  Secretary'  presented  a  glow- 
ing report  of  how  the  economic  policy 
of  the  Nation  would  be  well  served  by 
the  budtrct  presented  to  u^,  he  had  a 
sub,staniial  chance  of  heart  in  his  state- 
ment to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  August  14.  To  quote  briefly,  he  said: 

But  given  present  private  demands  for 
credit,  an  out.=lzed  Federal  deficit,  such  as 
would  result  without  the  proposed  tax  rise 
and  expenditure  restraints,  cannot  be  ac- 
commodated without  severe  disruption  to 
the  credit  markets,  sending  interest  rates 
skv-high  and  shutting  off  the  flow  of  credit 
to' sectors  such  as  the  home  mortgage  mar- 
ket and  small  business. 

The  original  budget  and  the  recom- 
mendations that  went  with  it  are  of 
course  what  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee had  to  work  with  during  this  session. 
To  that  budget  and  the  accompanying 
analysis,  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee responded  with  a  commendable 


concern   for   the   best   interests   of   our 
military  and  domestic  needs. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee  has 
stated  several  times  that  we  have  alread>' 
accomplished  reductions  in  the  House  in 
excess  of  $4  billion  with  indications  that 
another  billion  dollars  will  be  added  to 
that  when  we  have  completed  considera- 
tions of  the  three  remaining  bills.  This 
then  makes  a  total  reduction  to  the  credit 
of  the  House  of  approximately  $5  billion. 
It  follows  that,  with  that  reduction  and 
if  the  President's  budget  had  been  re- 
liable, we  could  have  eliminated  the  6- 
percent  tax  increase  and  still  have  had 
a  deficit  that  was  less  than  originally 
recommended. 

There  are  now  two  factors  which  iden- 
tify the  immediate  need  for  the  expendi- 
ture limitation  that  Mr.  Bow  has  sug- 
gested. First,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
other  body  has  restored  most  of  the  re- 
ductions made  by  the  House  and  in  some 
cases  provided  additional  moneys  for  new 
programs.  Many  of  these  additions  came 
about  because  of  requests  by  the  execu- 
tive department  to  restore  House  reduc- 
tions and  to  add  new  programs.  Second, 
and  more  significant,  is  the  disturbing 
budget  picture  with  a  $29  billion  deficit 
that  has  now  been  acknowledged  and  at- 
tested to  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  together  with  other  eco- 
nomic advisers. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
the  Secretary  could  state  on  February  7 
that: 

The  fact  that  revenues  have  exceeded  esti- 
mates has  enabled  the  President  to  compile 
an  overall  record  of  unusual  accuracy  In  esti- 
mating deficits. 

I  can  find  no  accuracy  in  estimates  tliat 
miss  their  mark  by  200  to  300  percent  in 
just  a  matter  of  a  ver>'  few  months.  Nor 
can  I  justify — and  I  quote: 

The  Treasury,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  work 
closely  together  on  these  matters.  Together 
we  try  to  provide  the  President  with  the 
best  possible  information  on  revenue  esti- 
mates and  flscal  requirements  necessary  to 
the  smooth  functioning  of  the  national 
economy. 

If  these  figures  which  I  have  just 
quoted  represent  a  smooth  functioning 
of  the  national  economy  as  Secretary 
Fowler  implied  on  Februarj-  7.  then  it 
is  obvious  that  all  of  them  have  a  lot  to 
learn. 

It  further  occurs  to  me  that  with  these 
consistent  inaccuracies,  what  reliance  do 
we  have  that  the  figures  being  presented 
to  us  now  are  any  more  correct  than 
those  that  were  pre.sented  to  us  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year?  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  absence  of  any  reliable 
statistics  or  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
administration,  the  only  course  for  us  to 
follow  in  attempting  to  bring  fiscal  sanity 
to  budgeting  chaos  is  by  the  amendment 
as  recommended  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [  Mr.  Bow  1 .  This  would  permit  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  attempt  to  ad- 
just the  expenditures  within  a  described 
limit  on  a  quarterly  basis  and  in  compU- 
ance  with  their  ovm  figures  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  change  every  quarter. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  House  action  taken  last  week 


fulfilled  the  responsibility  that  we  have 
to  the  American  taxpayer.  It  was  a  sin- 
cere attempt  to  prevent  increased  in- 
terest  rates  and  resulting  inflation. 

The  Congress  next  year  should  very 
thoroughly  analyze  in  its  own  right  the 
budget  and  fiscal  requirements  of  the 
Nation  and  respond  accordingly.  We  can- 
not expect  the  American  taxpayer  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  budgeting  process  that  is 
as  unreliable  and  unpredictable  as  has 
been  practiced  by  the  administration 
during  recent  years. 


TEXTILE  TRADE  ACT  OF   1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Langen  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
to  introduce  the  Textile  Trade  Act  of 
1967.  This  bill  and  similar  bills  demon- 
strate the  deep  concern  I  have  for  the 
rising  textile  imports  which  affect  so 
many  of  our  wool  and  cotton  producers 
in  this  country.  La.st  year  the  total  im- 
port picture  of  textiles  shows  that  a  rec- 
ord $2.1  billion  in  textile  imports  were 
brought  into  this  country.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  S839  million  since  1960. 

It  is  the  wool  producing  picture  of  this 
Nation  that  I  am  very  concerned  about 
today.  One  out  of  every  4  yards  of  wool 
textiles  consumed  in  this  counto'  comes 
from  a  source  outside  of  this  Nation.  This 
means  J-hat  tiie  American  wool  pioducer 
in  this  country  has  lost  since  1962  the 
potential  market  of  $101.3  million  a  year 
in  manufactured  textiles.  The  imports 
since  1955  have  increased  by  61.5  million 
pounds  of  wool  a  year.  In  addition,  total 
imported  sheep  products  reached  £606 
million  last  year.  These  imports  most 
certainly  mean  a  hardship  for  our  Ameri- 
can wool  producers.  This  hardship  is  re- 
fiected  in  the  latest  cash  price  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  which  shows  wool- 
fine  staple  down  from  $1.37  last  year  to 
$1.21  now.  Obviously  this  reflects  on 
prices  received  by  our  wool  producers  in 
this  country. 

It  is  becoming  ciearer  that  the  recent 
Kennedy  round  of  tariff  cutting  has  left 
the  American  farmer  with  no  hope  to 
capture  more  of  the  foreign  market  that 
was  hoped  for  by  our  negotiators.  We 
must  reexamine  the  recent  cut  made  in 
the  field  of  textiles. 

My  bill  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
President  to  negotiate  agreements  with 
single  countries  or  with  groups  of  coun- 
tries. The  agreenftnts  reached  would 
limit  imparts  by  articles  to  a  period  prior 
to  1967.  If  after  6  months  from  the  en- 
actment of  my  bill  the  textile  import 
levels  have  not  been  negotiated,  then  the 
quantity  of  textile  imports  will  revert  to 
the  average  levels  of  1961-66. 

I  urge  prompt  action  on  this  bill  for 
it  is  important  that  we  attempt  to  bolster 
another  sector  of  our  agriculture  econ- 
omy from  the  onslaught  of  foreign  trade. 
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BRINa  ON  ST.  LOUIS 


Mr.  MATKLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Contt]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
the  great  events  celebrated  by  all  Amer- 
icans— such  as  Paul  Revere's  ride  and 
the  Boston  Tea  Party — there  must  now 
be  added  the  Indomitable  achievement 
of  the  Boston  Red  Sox  In  winning  the 
American  League  championship. 

Along  with  the  names  of  those  great 
American  victories  where  Americans 
came  from  behind  to  win.  must  be  In- 
scribed the  name  of  Fenway  Park. 

Boston,  long  known  for  its  dignity  and 
decorum,  gave  way  to  screams  of  delight 
at  the  last  out.  And  even  editorial 
writers,  who  are  not  always  noted  for 
excitable  phrases,  have  risen  above  them- 
selves. 

A  Boston  Olobe  editorial,  in  words  that 
ring  with  the  spirit  of  Massachusetts 
Pine  Tree  flag,  has  given  us  not  just  a 
local  yell  of  glee — but  an  inspired  assess- 
ment of  baseball. 

It  describes  the  challenge  and  the  ex- 
citement and  the  rewards  of  sport. 

I  appreciate  that  you  all  know  which 
is  the  greatest  team  In  the  American 
League — that  rose  from  a  lowly  ninth 
place  in  1966. 

And  you  all  know  that  Carl  Yastrzem- 
skl  won  the  triple  batting  crown — and 
how  to  spell  his  last  name. 

But  you  probably  do  not  all  subscribe 
to  the  Boston  Globe:  so,  under, unan- 
imous consent,  I  place  its  memorable 
editorial  in  the  Record  so  you  may  all 
have  copies  of  this  epic  piece  of  prose 
on  an  epochal  event: 

Right  Otrr  or  Sight 

There  are  those  who  say  that  major  league 
baseball  Is  a  bore  They  say  It  Is  downright 
ridiculous  for  ifrown  men  to  run  around  a 
field  In  knickers  and  caps.  They  say  baseball 
fans  are  suckers,  paylns;  to  watch  three  min- 
utes of  real  action  over  a  period  of  two  or 
three  tedious  hours. 

They  are  benighted  souls,  deserving  of  our 
pity. 

Baseball,  as  played  by  the  pennant-win- 
ning Red  Sox  this  golden  season,  has  been 
a  mystical  union  of  physical  grace.  Intellec- 
tual vitality  and  moral  toughness. 

It  has  been  poetry,  universally  elevating, 
and  yesterday's  victory  over  the  Minnesota 
Twins  was  Its  ajKitheoBls. 

Baseball  this  year  has  been  the  hard,  gem- 
Uke  competitiveness  of  a  Jim  Lonborg,  the 
Introspective  young  pitcher  who  started  the 
wlnnlne  slxth-lnnlng  rally  by  dropping  a 
safe  bunt  down  the  third-base  line  with  Im- 
fieccable  precision. 

It  has  been  the  superb  athletic  crafts- 
manship of  a  Carl  Yastrzemskl,  who  cracked 
out  four  base  hits  In  as  many  times  at  bat  In 
the  game  that  counted  for  everything. 

It  has  t)een  the  utter  professionalism  of  a 
Jerry  Adair,  who  Injured  himself  In  starting 
a  halr-ralslng  second-to-flrst  double  play  In 
the  eighth,  and  the  youthful  elan  of  a  Mike 
Andrews,  who  replaced  Adair  and  promptly 
executed  the  same  spectacular  play  In  the 
ninth. 

It  has  be«n  the  gifted  all-round  play  of 


men  Uke  Rico  Petrooelll.  Oeorge  Scott,  and 
the  Injured  Tony  ConlgUaro;  the  Implacable 
hltUng  of  men  like  Dalton  Jones  and  Reggie 
Smith;  the  hard  pitching  of  men  like  Jose 
Santiago  and  Oary  Bell;  the  exuberant  hustle 
of  men  like  Jose  Tartabull  and  Russ  Gibson. 

Baseball  this  year  has  been  dellrlxim,  and 
no  one  ha«  expressed  this  better  than  did  the 
players  themselves  in  the  dressing  room  right 
after  the  game. 

Said  Dalton  Jones  bashfully;  "I  lost  my 
head  right  out  there  on  the  field." 

Said  Jim  Lonborg.  with  shower  water 
streaming  down  his  thoughtful  face:  "I 
don't  think  there'll  ever  be  another  day  In 
baseball  Uke  this." 

Said  Jose  Tartabull:  "I  don't  know  what  I 
am  right  now." 

And  the  cool  reliever,  John  Wyatt.  said  It 
perhaps  best  of  aU,  grinning  mightily:  "How 
do  I  feel?  Out  of  sight,  baby.  Right  out  of 
sight." 

Bring  on  the  Cardinals!!! 


THE   WIDENING    CREDIBILITY   GAP 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Brown]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  office  in  the  past  few  days  has  been 
deluged  with  mall  concerning  Vietnam. 
My  constituents  ask  the  almost  unan- 
swerable questions  of  "why,"  "how,"  and 
"when"? 

I  suffer  extreme  frustration  in  at- 
tempting to  provide  responsive  answers. 
And,  I  find  my  frustration  stems  in  most 
part  from  a  lack  of  information  or,  more 
importantly,  a  lack  of  consistently  reli- 
able information.  I  find  myself  leaving 
"off  the  record"  briefings  wondering 
whether  or  not  I  can  rely  upon  the  In- 
formation gained — not  so  much  because 
I  think  anyone  In  the  administration 
takes  great  pleasure  In  misleading — but 
rather,  I  oftentime  conclude  there  may 
be  those  who  feel  Congressmen,  and 
members  of  the  public,  are  not  to  be 
trusted  with,  or  need  not  be  informed  of, 
the  unpubllcized  data  upon  which  deci- 
sions are  based.  And,  just  as  often,  I 
conclude  the  unilateral  attitude  taken  by 
the  administration  toward  dissemination 
of  information  places  me  In  no  better  a 
position  to  determine  what  our  policy 
should  be  than  that  of  the  reasonably 
well-informed  person  outside  Govern- 
ment. 

This  dissatisfaction  with  the  reliability 
and  credibility  of  administration-dis- 
seminated information  was  recently  ex- 
pressed in  a  talk  given  by  Senator  Robert 
P.  Griffin.  I  think  his  remarks  are  well 
worth  repeating  here  and  are  expres- 
sive of  my  sentiments.  He  said: 

The  Widening  CREDEBiLnT  Gap 

(An  address  by  U.S.  Senator  Robbbt  P. 

Gbittin) 

In  the  current  Issue  of  the  New  Yorker 
mag.izlne.  Washington  correspondent  Rich- 
ard Revere  writes,  "Every  surveyor  of  public 
opinion,  every  traveler  returning  from  the 
provinces,  reports  that  the  primary  cause  of 
disaffection— or  at  least  what  is  more  often 
stated  as  the  primary  cause^ls  the  feeling 


that  this  President  cannot  be  counted  upon 
to  tell  the  country  the  truth — to  keep  hla 
word — to  be  straightforward  In  bis  dealings 
with  others." 

Rovere  describes  It  as  a  national  disaster. 
For  as  he  sees  It,  "The  lack  of  confidence  In 
the  Integrity  of  a  particular  president  di- 
minishes respect — not  only  for  him — but  for 
the  ofBce  he  holds  and  wUl  be  part  of  the 
heritage  of  any  man  who  succeeds  him." 

Time  magazine  reported  In  the  September 
22  edition  on  an  exhaustive  study  on  the 
progress  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  study,  ac- 
cording to  Time  magazine,  produced  very 
encouraging  news  about  the  military  situa- 
tion. But  Time  also  Indicated  that  the  Presi- 
dent probably  won't  release  the  repwrt  be- 
cause the  public  Is  Just  not  In  a  mood  to 
believe  It. 

Pour  years  ago,  on  October  2.  1963.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  said  this  about  our  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam:  "The  major  part  of 
the  United  States  military  task  can  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1985,  although  there 
may  be  a  continuing  requirement  for  a  num- 
ber of  United  States  training  personnel." 

Only  three  years  ago,  on  September  25, 
1964.  President  Johnson  cautioned  against 
what  he  termed  "reckless  action"  and  re- 
marked :  "We  don't  want  our  American  boys 
to  do  the  fighting  for  the  Asian  boys.  We 
don't  want  ...  to  get  tied  down  in  a  land 
war  In  Asia." 

In  January  of  1966.  President  Johnson 
stood  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  Indicated  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  that  he  was 
disturbed  about  the  problem  of  strikes:  he 
solemnly  sta'.;ed  that  very  shortly  he  would 
send  proposals  to  Congress  to  revise  and 
overhaul  the  legal  machinery  available  to 
deal  with  crippling  nationwide  strikes.  Tou 
know,  many  Members  of  Congress  believed 
him.  and  the  .^merlc.ln  people — many  of 
them — believed  him;  and  they  waited  and 
they  waited;  and  they're  still  waiting — be- 
cause President  Johnson  to  this  day,  19 
months  later,  still  has  not  submitted  those 
proposals  for  revision  of  our  labor  laws. 

There  Is  great  concern  In  the  country  now 
.ibout  President  Johnson's  proposal  for  a 
10-percent  surtax.  I'd  like  to  say — and  I'm 
sure  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress  would 
agree— that  there  Is  widespread  opposition 
to  this  proposal.  In  fact  my  mall  is  running 
at  least  100  to  1  against  it. 

After  analyzing  my  mall  and  talking  to 
m.T.ny  constltutents,  I  have  concluded  that  a 
root  cause  of  the  public's  oppoeltion  to  the 
proposed  tax  Increase  Is  a  widespread  lack 
of  faith  in  the  Johnson  Administration  and 
Its  handling  of  domestic  and  foreign  affairs. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  is  very  costly.  At  home 
the  summer  riots  have  dramatically  drawn 
attention  to  the  crisis  in  the  cities  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious  domestic 
problems  that  this  nation  has  ever  known. 
It  would  appear  that  a  strong  case  is 
available  for  additional  demands  upon  the 
taxpayer,  and  that  the  American  people — 
out  of  a  sense  of  responsibility — ought  to 
respond  to  the  President's  appeal.  But  this 
Is  not  their  reaction. 

I  believe  there  are  several  basic  reasons 
for  the  present  resistance  to  the  proposed 
surtax.  First.  I  think  there  Is  at  work  in  the 
country  something  which  has  been  described 
as  the  opposite  of  "crying  wolf  too  often" 
As  Senator  James  Pearson,  of  Kansas,  said 
the  other  day  In  the  United  SUtes  Senate. 
after  too  many  false  alarms  have  been 
sounded,  the  point  Is  finally  reached  when 
I>eople  fail  to  respond  even  to  a  genuine 
alarm. 

And,  as  Senator  Pearson  pointed  out,  the 
reverse  of  this  principle  also  is  true.  In  the 
past,  the  Administration  has  assured  the 
p)eople  over  and  over  again  that  we  can  have 
a  full  measure  of  both  guns  and  butter, 
without  significant  dislocation  of  our  econ- 
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cmy  and  without  additional  tax  burdens. 
And  now,  after  the  Administration  baa  told 
the  p>eople  so  many  times  that  we  can  have 
"business  as  usual"  while  the  Vietnam  war 
goes  on,  the  public  Is  skeptical  when  the 
Admlnlstralton  suddenly  reverses  Itself  and 
says,  in  effect,  that  the  demands  upon  the 
country  are  so  heavy  that  taxes  must  be 
Increased. 

Closely  related  to  this  is  another  type  of 
public  reaction.  Month  after  month,  over 
the  past  several  years,  the  public  has  seen 
the  Administration  continually  underesti- 
mate the  level  of  federal  expenditures  and 
overestimate  the  amount  of  taxee  that  will 
flow  into  the  Treasury.  Republican  spokes- 
men pointed  out.  shortly  after  President 
Johnson  submitted  his  economic  message  for 
this  fiscal  year,  that  the  deficit  couJd  go  as 
high  as  830  billion  unless  proposed  expendi- 
tures were  cut.  But  those  assessments  made 
by  Republican  spokesmen  were  dismissed 
out  of  hand  by  the  Administration.  Indeed, 
as  late  as  June.  Gardner  Ackley,  the  Chsilr- 
man  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
was  saying  that  any  suggestion  of  a  budget 
deficit  of  S30  billion  was  "outrageous." 

But  th<;n.  Just  six  short  weeks  later,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  asking  for  his  10-percent 
surtax  confirmed  that  the  "outrageous"  was 
essentially  the  fact,  which  had  the  effect 
of  admitting  that  Republicans  were  telling 
the  country  the  truth. 

Thus,  after  becoming  accustomed  to  a 
pattern  of  confusing,  changing  estimates  and 
predictions,  perhaps  the  public  Is  Justified 
now  in  expressing  doubts  as  to  whether  these 
new  estimates  and  predictions  by  the  Ad- 
ministration are  reliable. 

The  opposition  to  the  surtax,  borne  of  the 
public  skepticism  as  to  the  reliability  of  the 
Administration's  word.  Is  reinforced  by 
growing  doubts  and  concerns  about  the  Ad- 
ministration's conduct  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy.  Even  those  who  share  the 
general  objectives  proclaimed  by  the  John- 
son Administration  have  growing  doubts 
about  its  capacity  to  properly  and  effectively 
execute  its  programs. 

In  regard  to  Vietnam  the  American  public 
has  been  repeatedly  told  over  the  past  three 
years  that  the  war  Is  going  well;  but  day 
after  day  the  evidence  seems  to  pile  up  that 
the  situation  grows  worse.  To  many  it  ap- 
pears that  we  are  further  from  a  settlement 
today  than  we  were  in  1964.  despite  the  fact 
that  our  effort  there  has  undergone  a  mas- 
sive escalation — escalation  which  the  Admln- 
isiraiion  has  indicated  would  never  occur. 

At  home,  the  gap  between  promise  and 
reality  is  very  wide.  The  American  people 
have  been  generally  willing  t<3  participate  in 
the  Administration's  declaration  of  war  on 
poverty  because  they  share  the  objective  of 
eliminating  pwverty  from  our  society.  But 
despite  the  flowing  f  ronouncements  of  the 
past  few  years,  poverty  has  not  been  slg- 
niflcantly  reduced  and  the  problems  which  it 
breeds  seem  to  have  been  multiplied. 

If  anyone  thinks  that  only  Republicans 
are  critical  of  the  Johnson  Administration 
on  the  issue  of  credibility  and  truth  in  gov- 
ernment, let  me  suggest  that  members  of  the 
Nation's  press  corps  are  even  more  disturbed 
and  concerned.  The  current  (September 
1967)  Issue  of  the  Progressive,  a  magazine 
reflecting  liberal  Democratic  thoughts,  has  a 
lead  article  entitled  "The  White  House  Lies". 
This  article  documents  statement  after  state- 
ment which  the  authors  brand  as  lies. 

The  article  is  part  of  a  book  ready  for 
publication.  In  It.  the  authors.  William  Mc- 
Gaffln.  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Dally  News,  and  Erwln  Knoll,  'White 
House  correspondent  for  Newhouse  National 
News  Service,  describe  what  has  become 
known  as  an  LBJ  credibility  test.  It  goes 
something  like  this:  "When  the  President 
smooths  down  the  hair  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  he's  telUng  the  truth.  When  he  rubs 


his  hands,  he's  telling  the  truth;  but  when 
he  starts  moving  his  lips,  watch  out." 

When  Governor  Romney  used  some  termi- 
nology not  long  ago  that  touched  off  a  na- 
tional dialog,  he  was  talking  about  the  same 
problem  that  I'm  talking  about  here  today. 

And  it's  a  problem  not  exclusively  the  bur- 
den of  those  who  occupy  or  seek  public  office. 
More  significantly  It's  a  problem  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  whatever  their  poilUcal  posture 
and  whatever  their  station  in  life  or  their 
race  or  color  or  creed.  For  when  confidence 
In  our  government  begins  to  fade,  let  me 
suggest  that  the  sun  begins  to  set  on  freedom 
as  we  know  it. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  casualties  of 
the  Vietnam  war  has  been  the  loss  of  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  in  the  word  of 
their  own  government.  Imagine  Ambassador 
Arthur  Goldberg  feeling  compelled  to  tell 
the  United  Nations,  and  I  quote:  "We  have 
a  great  problem  maintaining  our  credlbUlty 
with  our  own  people." 

Now,  the  American  people  realize  full  well 
that  some  matters  relating  to  military  secu- 
rity cannot,  and  should  not,  be  revealed.  But 
they  do  not  accept  the  proposition  that  In- 
formation can  be  withheld  or  distorted  for 
purposes  of  political  security.  And  they  do 
not  accept  the  proposition  that  the  govern- 
ment has  the  right  deliberately  to  deceive  or 
to  lie  to  those  whose  consent  Is  essential  to 
the  very  operation  of  our  system. 

Last  year,  Wes  Gallagher,  the  general  man- 
ager of  Associated  Press,  said  that  an  exam- 
ination of  the  record  of  what  has  been  re- 
ported about  Vietnam  during  the  past  four 
years,  and  what  Administration  officials  have 
said  about  Vietnam,  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  news  reporting  has  been  much  more 
accurate  than  official  statements.  And,  he 
added  that  there  seems  to  t>e  an  Orwelllan 
1984  concept  which  pervades  the  thinking  of 
this  AdmlnlstraUon.  They  seem  to  believe 
that  if  reporters  would  just  report  the  good 
news,  somehow  tilings  would  be  better. 

Now  I  want  to  be  fair.  I  remember,  and 
you  remember  too,  how  shocked  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  during  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration when  a  State  Department  press 
officer  said,  four  days  after  a  U-2  spy  plane 
disappeared  over  Russia,  that  there  had  been 
no  attempt  to  violate  Soviet  air  space.  In 
that  case,  I  suggest,  a  government  agency 
departed  from  President  Eisenhower's  usual 
policv  of  candor;  the  country  was  rightfully 
upset  and  shocked.  But  stop  and  think  about 
it;  people  Just  don't  get  shocked  anymore 
about  this  sort  of  thing.  In  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  the  manipulation  and  the  sup- 
pression of  government  information  has  be- 
come the  rule,  and  not  tlie  exception  that  it 
was   under   previous   administrations. 

Perhaps  Walter  Cronklte  stimmed  it  up 
the  best  when  he  said  that  this  is  not  Just 
a  moral  or  a  philosophical  problem.  The 
problem  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that 
today  it  directly  affects  the  very  ability  of 
our  system  to  survive.  As  he  pointed  out.  the 
very  foundation  of  representative  govern- 
ment is  built  on  honesty,  and  belief  In  the 
honesty  of  fellow  men. 

If  it  is  to  endure,  surely  a  representative 
government  must  accept  a  basic  commitment 
to  the  citizens  it  represents.  The  people  who 
have  the  sense  to  put  a  government  Into 
power  must  be  accorded  credit  for  having 
enough  sense  fairly  to  Judge  that  govern- 
ment's performance.  And  failure  on  the  part 
of  a  representative  government  to  fulfill  that 
fundamental  commitment  can  only  sow  the 
seeds  of  decay  and  destruction  of  the  system 
Itself. 

When  our  nation  was  very  new,  James 
Madison  said  this:  "Knowledge  wlU  forever 
govern  ignorance.  And  a  people  who  mean  to 
be  their  own  governors  must  arm  themselves 
with  the  power  that  knowledge  gives.  A  popu- 
lar government  without  popular  Information, 
or  the  means  of  acqxUrlng  It,  Is  but  a  pro- 
logue to  a  farce,  or  a  tragedy,  or  both." 


REPORT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
ALEXANDER  PIRNIE.  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  US.  GROUP  TO  THE  IN- 
TER? ARLIAMENT  AY  UNION 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Pirnie]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Group  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union,  it  is  my  dutj-  to  report 
on  the  recent  activities  of  that  body, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  session 
held  in  Geneva  September  10  to  15.  The 
regular  plenary  conference  of  the  Union 
had  been  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Moscow 
from  the  7th  of  September  to  the  15th. 
Unfortunately,  action  had  to  be  taken 
canceling  this  meeting  and  I  feel  it  most 
Importajit  that  the  reason  for  so  doing 
be  fully  understood  by  the  Congress. 
Therefore,  I  will  recount  the  factual  se- 
quence in  .some  detail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  a  year  ago  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  invited  the  Inter-Parliamen- 
tar>'  Union  to  hold  its  plenary  session  In 
Moscow,  in  September  1967.  This  was 
dulv  followed  by  an  official  invitation 
sent  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  IPU,  and  the 
signing  of  the  offtcial  sigreement,  dated 
at  Moscow,  November  11,  1966. 

A  copy  of  this  official  agreement  is  in 
our  IPU  files  ui  Washington.  Here  are 
some  points  of  the  signed  agreement 
which  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record: 

The  Group  (Soviet)  will  issue  an  invita- 
tion to  all  National  Groups  affiliated  with 
the  Union  in  conformity  with  a  list  to  be 
supplied  by  the  Secretary  General  not  later 
than  May  30.  1967. 

Tlie  Group  will  make  arrangements  with 
Soviet  Consulates  and  diplomatic  missions 
abroad  to  grant  visas,  on  presentation  of  the 
official  Identity  card  issued  by  the  Group  to 
the  following: 

All  delegates  of  National  Groups  wishing 
to  participate  in  the  Conference,  as  well  as 
to  members  of  their  families. 

Special  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the 
issuance  of  visas  to  citizens  of  those  coun- 
tries with  which  the  USSR  may  not  have 
diplomatic  relations. 

The  agreement,  having  been  duly 
signed  by  the  interested  parties,  was  re- 
ceived at  the  conference  in  Mallorca  in 
April  1967.  and  the  delegations  started 
their  preparations  for  the  plenaH''  con- 
ference In  Moscow. 

On  May  3.  1967,  the  Secretary-  General 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Soviet  delegation  of  the 
IPU: 

I  Unofficial  translation  from  Russian] 

Geneva, 
May  3.  1967. 

Me.  President:  In  pursuance  of  my  letter 
to  you  dated  April  20.  I  have  the  honour  to 
Inform  vou  that  my  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  a  coinmunique  Issued  by  the  Tass  Press 
Agency  in  Moscow  on  April  15.  of  which  you 
will  find  an  unofficial  translation  attached. 

Tou  will  realize  that  this  sutement  has  oc- 
casioned some  surprise  to  certain  National 
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Groups  which  have  aaked  me  lor  an  explana- 
tion of  thlB  matter. 

This  is  why  I  shall  be  most  grateful  If  you 
could  let  me  know  how  this  Taas  statement 
Is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  members  of  the 
Union  In  the  light  of  Article  5  of  the  Agree- 
ment concluded  between  the  Soviet  Parlia- 
mentary Group  and  the  Inter-Parllamentary 
Union  for  the  organization  of  the  58th  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference  In  Moscow. 

I  await  your  reply  before  May  15  to  the 
question  raised  above,  as  well  aa  to  my  letter 
of  April  20  regarding  the  arrangements  fore- 
seen to  ensure  that  delegations  from  coun- 
tries where  there  is  no  Soviet  diplomatic 
representation  at  present  will  be  able  to  ob- 
tain entry  visas  to  the  USSR  so  that  they 
may  participate  In  the  56th  Inter-Parllamen- 
tary Conference. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Mr.  President. 
Your  obedient  servant. 

Andre  de  Blonat. 
Secretary  General. 

Btattment  IssTT»n  in  Moscow  ok  April  15 

BT  THK  Ta8S   NITWS  AOENCT 

Some  foreign  press  agencies  reported  that 
the  Soviet  delegation,  during  the  Council 
meeting  of  the  Inter-Parllamentary  Union  at 
Palma.  had  invited  the  South  Korean  Inter- 
parliamentary Group  to  participate  In  the 
56th  Conference  of  the  Inter-Parllamentary 
Union  which  will  take  place  In  Moscow  In 
September. 

TiW8  Is  authorized  to  state  that  these  re- 
port* were  untrue.  During  the  Cfiuncil  meet- 
ing In  Spain,  the  Soviet  delegation  did  not 
extend  any  Invitation  to  the  South  Korean 
Parliamentary  Group  for  the  Moscow  Con- 
ference and  has  no  Intention  of  doing  so. 

The  reply  from  Mr.  Splridonov  was  not 
received  until  May  24  In  a  very  lengthy 
cable  in  which  he  stated  that  the  South 
Korean  delegation  would  not  be  received 
by  the  U.S  S.R..  and  that  they  would  not 
be  issued  visas.  One  paragraph  of  the 
cable  will  suffice  to  present  the  argu- 
ment: 

As  you  know,  the  Soviet  Union  neither 
recognized  nor  recognl7es  the  lawfulness  of 
the  Snuth  Korean  regime  which  claims  to 
represent  the  pntlre  Korenn  people.  The 
USSR  Parliamentary  Group  cannot  but 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that.  In  the 
e.\.im:nation  of  the  application  of  the  South 
Korean  Group  for  membership  In  the  Union 
In  Copenhagen  In  1964,  serious  violations  of 
the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Union  were 
perpetrated. 

The  rest  of  the  cable  is  lon^  and  in- 
volved, and  full  of  sppcious  arguments. 
The  Secretary  General  answered  under 
date  of  May  26,  stating  in  part; 

I  have  received  this  morning  the  cable 
by  which  you  informed  me  that  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Group  of  the  USSR  had  In 
fact  no  intention  of  Invltlna  the  South 
Korean  Group  to  the  56th  Conference  of  the 
Inter-Parllamentary  Union  In  Moscow  This 
fact  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Unions  Executive  Committee  which,  at  the 
request  of  two  of  its  members,  will  meet  In 
Geneva  on  June  3  In  extraordinary  session. 

This  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  held  on  June  3.  1967,  and  the 
Unit.ed  States  was  represented  by  Repre- 
sentative Edward  J.  Derwinski,  of  Illi- 
nois, in  place  of  Representative  Emilio 
Q.  Daddario,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  un- 
able to  attend  on  accDunt  of  illness  in  his 
faniily. 

The  Executive  Committee  pa.<;sed  a 
resolution  by  a  vote  of  eight  in  favor  and 
one  abstention,  this  last  being  the  vote 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  representative,  not  to 
hold  the  plenary  session  in  Moscow  un- 


less the  U5.S  R  reconsidered  the  agree- 
ment of  November  U.  1966,  and  abided 
by  the  terms  of  the  same.  The  U.S.S,R. 
did  not  recede  from  its  position  and  for 
that  reason  the  plenary  session  had  to  be 
canceled  and  the  Geneva  meeting  was 
substituted. 

The  Secretary  General  stated  in  his 
report  that  this  was  the  first  time  in  the 
long  history  of  the  Union  that  a  plenary 
session  had  to  be  abandoned  in  peace 
time. 

It  was  against  this  background  that 
the  delegations  assembled  in  Geneva  for 
a  session  confined  to  meetings  of  the 
Council  and  the  Executive  Committee. 
This  prevented  conference  action  on  the 
agenda  prepared  for  Moscow.  Regret- 
fully, it  also  eliminated  what  promised 
to  be  a  very  stimulating  and  informative 
television  roundtable  discussion  on  "The 
Member  of  Parliament  and  His  Con- 
stituents." This  program  was  scheduled 
for  two  evening  periods  at  Moscow  and  I 
was  to  have  been  one  of  six  participants. 
It  would  have  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
outlining  the  many  aspects  of  constitu- 
ent contact  in  a  free  society. 

More  than  50  countries  of  the  66  now 
eligible  to  participate  were  repre-sented 
at  Geneva.  The  nations  not  qualified  to 
sit  due  to  parliamentary  conditions  In 
their  respective  countries  were:  Burma, 
Dahomey,  Ghana,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Iraq,  Monaco,  Nigeria,  Syria.  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  Argentina.  Sierra  Leone,  and 
Greece.  It  should  be  noted  that  Mali. 
Mauretania.  and  Niger  were  accepted  at 
the  spring  conference  in  Mallorca  and 
Singapore  and  Malawi  were  admitted  at 
Geneva. 

No  sooner  had  the  Council  meeting 
convened  than  it  was  apparent  that  the 
Middle  East  crisis  had  replaced  Vietnam 
as  the  dominant  issue.  Attacks  were 
launched  on  Israel,  sparked  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  condemnation  introduced  by  the 
Soviets.  The  Israelis  countered  with  a 
P'-oposal  that  the  Executive  Committee 
be  dispatched  as  a  delegation  to  all  coun- 
tries involved  in  the  recent  hostilities 
for  the  purpose  of  exerting  influence  in 
behalf  of  tiie  Union  "toward  a  stable, 
just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  interest  of 
all  people  in  the  region."  The  Spanish 
delegation  filed  a  resolution,  temperate 
in  tone,  calling  for  withdrawal  by  the 
Israel  forces  and  an  end  of  the  state  of 
belligerency.  After  debate  which  was 
long  and  heated,  it  became  very  apparent 
that  any  substantial  agreement  was  im- 
possible. The  Eastern  bloc  supporting  the 
Arab  position  was  unwilling  to  modify 
their  demand  that  Israel  be  branded  the 
a-Tgres.sor.  Further,  there  was  no  admis- 
sion of  Israel'.'^;  existence  as  a  nation. 
Realizing  that  agreement  on  a  meaning- 
ful resolution  was  impossible  in  this  state 
of  mind,  the  decision  was  reached  to  refer 
the  resolution  to  the  Committee  on 
Political  Questions,  International  Se- 
curity, and  Disarmament  for  further 
study  and  debate  during  the  spring  con- 
ference at  Dakar.  Favorable  action  on 
this  propo.sal  was  aided  by  the  timely 
and  most  effective  speech  of  Senator 
Hart  of  the  U.S.  delegation: 
Toward  a  Ditrable  Peace  in  the  Middle  East 
(An  address  by  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart) 
The  question  before  us  yesterday  was 
whether    resolutions    on    the    Middle    East 


should  be  debated  by  this  Council.  Some  ci 
UB  were  skeptical  that  such  debate  could 
advance  or  contribute  to  the  catise  of  peace; 
some  of  us  were  concerned  that  such  a  de- 
bate might  damage  constructive  efforts  now 
under  way  to  bring  a  permanent  peace  to 
that  troubled  region.  The  Council  took  the 
decision  to  bring  the  subject  to  debate.  I 
think  we  must  recognize  that  the  discussion 
thus  far  has  been  of  value. 

Certainly.  I  want  to  make  explicit  that  our 
apprehension  less  debate  on  this  issue  dam- 
age the  cause  of  peace  did  not  reflect  a  desire 
to  obscure  the  United  States'  position.  The 
position  of  the  United  States  has  been  stated 
repeatedly  and  consistently.  It  Is  that  all 
concerned  In  the  Middle  East  crisis  must 
work  toward  a  durable  peace  and  must  refrain 
from  steps  which  would  encourage  a  renewal 
of  hostilities  or  would  aggravate  present 
dangers. 

As  we  see  it.  this  broad  objective  can  be 
achieved  only  If  there  is  recognition  of  cer- 
tain principles.  Let  me  list  those  principles 
briefly  but  specifically: 

1.  There  must  be  recognition  of  the  right 
to  national  life  for  all  states  In  the  area. 

2.  There  must  be  faithful  observance  of 
political  Independence  and  territorial  Integ- 
rity for  all  states  in  the  area. 

3.  There  must  be  Justice  for  the  Arab 
refugees. 

4.  Tliere  must  be  assurances  of  innocent 
passage  through  international  waterways — 
waterways,  plural. 

5.  There  must  be  limit  on  wasteful  and 
destructive  arms  race. 

Each  of  us  who  believe  these  principles 
are  relevant  must  now  ask  himself  what  the 
proper  role  is  nnd  should  be  for  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  What  action  of  this 
Council,  con.=istent  with  these  principles, 
would  contribute  toward  a  goal  which  I  be- 
lieve e?ch  of  us  seek — a  Just  and  a  stable 
peace  In  the  Middle  East? 

As  each  of  you  considers  and  decides  what 
your  own  answer  is  as  to  the  role  the  Council 
should  play,  let  me  suggest  the  cotirse  which 
I  feel  would  be  constructive. 

The  Council  should  not  imdertake  to  con- 
demn: to  fix  blame  for  the  war  or  to  assign 
responsibility  for  the  conditions  from  which 
war  develooed.  For  me.  this  would  be  neither 
wise  nor  possible.  Just  from  listening  to  pre- 
vious speakers,  nothing  could  be  clearer,  and 
I  suspect  I  would  have  this  feeling  even  if 
I  were  a   Ph.D.  in  historv,  which  I  nm  not. 

I  suggest  the  IPU  should  neither  assume 
nor  complicate  the  ta.^ks  of  the  United  Nn- 
tlons.  where  the  parties  immediately  con- 
cerned are  trving  to  work  for  peaceful  set- 
tlement— the  United  Nations,  organization 
with  the  authority  and  the  facilities  and  the 
mechanisms  to  piay  effectively  this  specific 
role. 

The  UN.  Security  Council  has  succeeded 
In  brin;rtng  about  a  cease-fire.  The  Issue  Is 
before  the  United  Nations.  Summit  talks 
have  been  had  among  various  Interested 
groups  a-s  at  Gla.s'iboro  and  Khartoum.  A 
special  emergency  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  has  met  and  will  pass  Its  work  on 
to  the  regular  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly beginning  next  week.  Just  a  few  days 
from  now. 

Each  of  us  recognizes  that  none  of  these 
efforts  so  far  has  achieved  dramatic  success. 
It  Is  apparent  by  now  that  no  quick,  rapid 
solution  is  possible  in  so  complex  a  situation. 
But  these  efforts  must  be  continued. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  function  of  the 
IPU.  in  our  formal  debates  and  our  infor- 
mal relationships,  should  be  to  seek  some 
detachment  from  immediate  and  detailed 
concerns  of  our  respective  governments. 

If  this  is  so.  we  should  direct  our  energies, 
concentrate  our  thoughts,  in  support  of  and 
facilitating  efforts  under  way  at  this  hour  to 
seek  a  peaceful  settlement  In  the  Middle 
East  and,  equally,  to  minimize  contention 
wlthlr.  this  Council  over  resolutions  which 
might  prejudice  peace  efforts. 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  It  seems  to 
me  that  no  resolution  presently  before  us — 
however  acceptable  some  of  them  may  be  to 
specific  delegations— comes  close  to  reflect- 
ing any  kind  of  consensus  in  this  greatly 
divided  Council  group.  While  at  this  point 
I  wotild  not  make  any  specific  comments  on 
the  several  texts  before  us.  I  do  suggest  that 
our  actions  on  them,  our  resolves  with  re- 
spect to  them  be  within  the  principles  I  have 
attempted  to  describe.  Only  by  acting  In  this 
fashion  could  this  Council  contribute  con- 
structively to  the  goal  which  is  shared  by  all 
of  us — a  Middle  East  where  i^eace  Is  secure; 
secure  not  through  force  or  arms,  but  by 
recognition  of  rights  and  assertion  of  duties. 

The  second  major  debate  was  triggered 
by  the  resolution  on  "universality"  sub- 
mitted by  the  Czechosolvak  group.  This 
subject  had  already  been  raised  by  the 
Sonets  to  cover  their  arbitrary  action 
sabotaging  the  plenary  conference.  The 
debate  which  ensued  demonstrated  that 
this  concept  of  "universality"  was  more 
a  creature  of  expediency  than  of  prin- 
ciple. It  was  clear  that  the  advocates  of 
universality  were  not  prepared  to  apply 
it  to  all  areas,  nor  were  there  any  guide- 
lines set  forth.  Accordingly,  no  resolu- 
tion was  adopted.  Instead,  the  subject 
was  referred  to  the  Parliamentary  and 
Juridical  Committee  for  appropriate 
action  at  Dakar. 

The  subjects  causing  the  most  discus- 
sion were  added  to  the  agenda  inune- 
diately  prior  to  the  se.ssion,  while  the  res- 
olutions adopted  at  Mallorca  were  not 
discussed.  It  was  determined  that  they 
should  be  remanded  to  the  respective 
committees  at  Dakar  for  decision 
whether  they  .should  be  submitted  to  the 
plenary  conference  in  Lima, 

The  Council  confirmed  the  dates  and 
places  for  the  1968  meetings  of  the 
Union,  The  spring  conference  will  be 
held  in  Dakar.  Senagal.  April  15-21.  and 
the  plenary  conference  in  Lima,  Peru. 
September  5-13.  Further,  it  reached  the 
conclusion  that  under  the  constitution 
only  a  plenary  se.ss;on  had  authority  to 
elect  a  new  President  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  that  office  developing  from  the  dis- 
qualification of  Mr.  Ranieri  Mazzilli,  of 
Brazil.  Accordaigly,  Mr.  Abdcrrahman 
Abdennebi,  of  Timisia,  was  continued  as 
Acting  President  until  the  next  plenary 
conference.  In  a  .^spirited  election,  three 
vacancies  were  filled  on  the  Executive 
Committee  by  the  choice  of  Mr.  VVende, 
of  Poland,  Mr,  Aranegui,  of  Spain,  and 
Mr.  Velaerin,  of  Finland.  Senator  Cot- 
ton, of  Australia,  lost  out  by  the  narrow- 
est of  margins  as  the  candidates  strug- 
gled through  four  ballots  before  the  suc- 
cessful three  candidates  each  received 
the  required  majority. 

Many  items  of  administrative  concern 
were  considered  during  the  meeting.  One 
of  the  most  significant  was  related  to  the 
International  Centre  for  Parliamentary 
Documentation,  housed  in  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Union  in  Geneva.  Its  1968 
budget  was  adopted  after  approval  of 
the  excellent  report  submitted  by  Mr.  G. 
Codacci-Pi.sanelli.  of  Italy.  President  of 
the  Governing  Board.  All  delegations 
were  urged  to  strengthen  this  effort  In 
all  ways  possible. 

Throughout  the  tiring  sessions  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  we  were  repre- 
sented by  Representative  Emilio  Q 
Daddario,  of  Connecticut,  who,  together 


with  Senator  Philip  A.  H.^rt,  of  Michi- 
gan, actively  participated  in  all  sessions 
of  the  Council.  They  injected  into  the 
debates  a  note  of  moderation  which  did 
much  to  give  objectivity  to  the  delibera- 
tions. With  quiet  firmness,  they  set  forth 
the  American  positions  with  clarity  and 
per.suasion. 

Although  in  some  aspects  the  meeting 
of  1967  in  Geneva  was  a  real  disapix)int- 
ment,  it  was  not  without  areas  of  en- 
couragement. True,  there  had  been  eveiy 
reason  to  believe  that  holding  the  session 
in  Moscow  might  promote  better  rela- 
tions and  contribute  to  progress  in 
troubled  areas.  This  opportunity  the  So- 
viets chose  to  toss  away,  forcing  last 
minute  adjustments  in  the  agenda  and 
imposing  a  format  for  the  deliberations 
which  undeniably  restricted  their  char- 
acter. Yet,  we  should  remember  that  it 
was  surely  better  to  meet  and  discuss 
world  problems,  even  though  acrimoni- 
ously, than  not  to  meet  at  all  and  thus 
perhaps  encourage  resort  to  arms.  We 
encountered  the  same  difficulties  and 
frustrations  that  plague  the  United  Na- 
tions and  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
could  not  work  miracles  in  so  few  day.s 
when  that  body  is  finding  itself  so  be- 
leagured  after  several  months. 

In  the  area  of  personal  contacts,  the 
session  was  most  rewarding.  Many  fine 
friendships  are  possible  although  view- 
points differ  and  the  value  of  personal 
exchanges  has  been  frequently  demon- 
strated. This  potential  your  delegation 
kept  constantly  in  mind. 

As  we  look  ahead  to  1968  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  Union  will  become  less  occupied 
with  controversial  issues  and  bloc  ahne- 
ments.  It  was  founded  to  advance  the 
cause  of  parliamentary  government  and 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  field. 

The  legislative  process  of  the  member 
nations  still  varies  between  the  creative 
and  deliberative  approach  and  automa- 
tic ratification  of  Executive  requests.  The 
role  of  Parliament  in  the  preparation 
and  refinement  of  legislation  deserves 
greater  study  and  application.  Develop- 
ment of  this  objective  within  the  Union 
could  strengthen  representative  govern- 
ment throughout  the  world. 


EVISCERATION  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
PUBLIC  ROADS 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer  J  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
23  of  this  year  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  about  rumors  that  the  then- 
proposed  organization  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  would  include  pro- 
posals for  the  dismembering,  disman- 
tling, denuding,  and  disemboweling  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  At  the  close 
of  my  remarks,  which  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  March  23,  be- 
ginning on  page  7829.  I  inserted  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  had  written  to  the  Secretary' 
of  Transportation.  Alan  Boyd,  asking  for 


specific  information  about  the  proposed 
reorganization. 

In  subsequent  correspondence.  Secre- 
tary Boyd  assured  me  that  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  would  be  preserved,  as 
the  Congress  specifically  said  it  intended. 
He  said,  among  other  things,  that — 

I  believe  the  FHWA  organizational  struc- 
ture I  have  outlined  is  In  keeping  with  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act  •  •  •  It  assures  that  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  as  a  major  oper- 
ating element,  will  continue  to  serve  the  Na- 
tion with  even  greater  distinction  In  the 
future. 

Mr.  Boyd's  words  were  comforting, 
but  not  too  persuasive,  based  upon  the 
record.  Since  that  time,  however.  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  analyze  the  orga- 
nizational structure  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  and  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  and  the  various  delegations 
of  authority. 

It  is  clear  that,  despite  the  expressed 
will  of  Congress  and  Mr,  Boyd's  assur- 
ances, tlie  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has 
been  almost  completely  eviscerated. 

The  field  officet,  and  personnel  no 
longer  report  to.  or  are  responsible  to,  the 
Director  of  Public  Roads,  but  instead 
to  the  Federal  Highway  AdminiSLrator. 
About  the  only  functions  remaining  in 
the  Washington  oflfice  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Ropds  are.  first,  supervision  and 
control  over  the  regional  office  engaged 
in  direct  Federal  construction  in  the 
eastern  United  States  and  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  regional  office  in 
Central  A.nerica;  second,  development 
of  policies,  procedures,  and  standards, 
but  subject  to  control  of  higher  officials, 
and  without  control  over  the  field  offices 
applying  such  policies,  procedures,  and 
standards;  and.  third,  providing  techni- 
cal program  guidance  and  assistance, 
with  respect  to  the  location,  design,  con- 
struction, and  maintenance  of  highways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  is  de- 
veloping the  finest  highway  network  in 
the  world.  The  primary  reason  for  this 
is  the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
which,  since  its  inception  over  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  has  been  a  State-Federal  part- 
nership. The  Buieau  of  Public  Roads, 
representing  the  Federal  partner,  has, 
over  the  years,  done  an  outstanding  job. 

The  Congresr  fully  recognized  this, 
and  clearly  expressed  its  intent  that  the 
Buieau  be  preserved,  when  it  provided 
in  section  3if  m4i  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  that — 

The  Director  of  Public  Roads  shall  be 
the  operating  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  or  any  other  agency  created  within 
the  Department  to  carry  out  the  primary 
functions  carried  out  immediately  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads 

Under  the  new  organization  and  dele- 
gations of  authority,  the  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  is  not  the  "operating  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  The  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  has  assumed  the 
position  of  "operating  head,"  ai.d  has 
relegated  the  Director  of  Public  Roads 
to  little  more  than  a  figurehead,  presid- 
ing over  a  few  scattered  remnants  of  the 
Bureau's  prior  functions, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  sit  idly  by  and  watch  its 
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expressed  wlU  being  violated,  and  an  ef- 
fective, capable  Bureau  eviscerated.  I  am 
Inserting  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 
copies  of  my  exchange  of  correspondence 
with  Secretary  Boyd,  and  an  analysis  of 
the  organization  and  status  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads.  My  colleagues  can 
see  for  themselves  the  difference  between 
what  Mr.  Boyd  says  he  is  doing  and  what 
he  has  actually  done. 

I  urge  ray  colleagues  to  join  me  in  try- 
ing to  restore  to  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  all  of  those  Important  functions 
which  the  Congress  Intended  it  to  keep. 

The  analysis  follows  with  the  corre- 
spondence attached: 

ANAI.TSIS     or     CWOANIZATION     AND     STATUS     OF 

THi  BuKXAn  OF  Public  Roads 
By  lett«r  dated  May  17.  1967.  Congressman 
William  C  Cramer  asked  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation AJan  S.  Boyd  several  questions  con- 
cerning the  organization  and  status  or  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  SecreUry  Boyd  re- 
plied to  that  letter  under  date  of  August  3. 
19<J7.  Mr.  Boyd's  letter  Is  very  persuasive  In 
outlining  his  understanding  of  the  Con- 
gress' Intent  in  establishing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  his  efforts  to 
comply  with  that  Intent.  His  letter  closes 
with  the  statements.  "I  believe  the  FHWA 
organizational  structure,  as  outlined.  Is  In 
keeping  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act.  •  •  •  It 
assures  that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  as 
a  major  operating  element  will  continue  to 
serve  the  nation  with  even  greater  dUtlnc- 
tlon  In  the  future." 

Analysis  of  the  organizational  structure 
and  delegations  of  authority  reveal,  however, 
that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  been 
severely  weakened  and  fragmented.  Such 
analysis  discloses  that: 

1.  Several  Important  functions,  previously 
delegated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  have 
been  reserved  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation or  to  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator. 

3.  Important  stall  and  support  functions 
previously  vested  In  the  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  (Including  but  not  limited 
to  legal,  personnel,  policy  planning,  public 
siltalrs,  audits  and  fiscal  and  management 
services)  are  reserved  to  the  Federal  High- 
way Administrator  or  his  delegates. 

3  Previous  delegations  of  a  number  of 
authorities  from  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  to  regional  and  division  engi- 
neers Bse  perpetuated,  with  modification  or 
revision  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrator. 

4.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  regional  engi- 
neers have  been  redesignated  "Regional  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrators".  Btireau  of 
Public  Road  division  engineers  report  and 
are  responsible  to  the  Regional  Federal 
Highway  Administrators,  while  they,  in  turn, 
report  and  are  responsible  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator.  The  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  Is  not  In  the  chain  of  command. 

5.  The  extent  to  which  the  Federal  High- 
way Administrator  intends  to  control  the 
Internal  operations  of  what  little  remains  of 
the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  Is  Illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  an  order  describing  the  orga- 
nization and  general  functions  of  a  subsid- 
iary office  within  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
was  Issued  by  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator— not  the  Director  of  Public  Roads 

DISCtrSSIOM 

Delegations  o/  authority 
Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, by  Department  Order  No.  109  (re- 
vised ) ,  delegated  directly  to  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  the  authority  to 
perform  the  functions  vested  In  tbe  Secre- 


tary of  Commerce  under  Title  23  U.S.  Code. 
Highways,  the  Act  approved  June  14,  1960, 
relating  to  National  Driver  Register  Services, 
and  the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965. 
The  only  authority  specifically  reserved  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  the  authority 
to  apportion  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
among  the  slates  and  the  promulgation  of 
regulations.  (Although  the  reservation  of 
authority  to  apportion  funds  specified  only 
Federal-aid  funds,  as  a  matter  of  practice  the 
Secretary  eUso  apportioned  forest  highway 
funds  and  public  land  funds.) 

Under  the  reorganization  resulting  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act,  much 
of  the  authority  previously  delegated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the  bead  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  been  reserved  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrator. 

Depeirtment  of  Transportation  Order  ll(X).l. 
dated  March  31.  1967.  delegated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrator  much  of  the 
Secretary's  authority  under  various  laws.  In 
delegating  such  authority,  the  Secretary  spe- 
cifically reserved  to  himself  the  authority  to: 

Approve  systems  of  administrative  control 
to  restrict  obligation  of  expenditures. 

Apportion  funds  for  Federal-aid  highways 
and  forest  highways. 

Issue,  modify  or  revoke  proposed  or  final 
rules  or  regulations  under  several  specified 
laws. 

Withhold  or  susp>end  Federal-aid  highway 
funds  on  a  statewide  basis,  and  the  waiver 
or  compromise  of  such  withholding  or 
suspension. 

The  portion  of  DOT  Order  No.  1100.1  re- 
serving authority  to  Issue,  modify,  or  revoke 
rules  and  regulations  specifies  the  statutes 
with  resp)ect  to  which  the  Secretary  reserves 
the  authority.  This  is  an  improvement  over 
prior  delegations  of  authority  which  did  not 
so  specify.  However,  the  list  of  specific  stat- 
utes Includes  section  109  of  Title  23  U.S. 
Code.  Section  109  makes  no  reference  to  rules 
or  regulations,  but  relates  only  to  standards 
for  the  construction  of  highways  on  the 
Federal-aid  systems.  The  promulgation  of 
such  standards  is  an  engineering  matter,  and 
Is  not  a  proper  exercise  of  authority  at  the 
Secretariat  level. 

With  respect  to  the  reservation  of  author- 
ity to  withhold  or  suspend  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  on  a  statewide  basis,  this  would 
apparently  include  authority  to  withhold 
funds  under  section  116  (Maintenance),  sec- 
tion 126  (Diversion),  section  127  (Vehicle 
Weight  and  Width  Limitations),  as  well  as 
section  131  (Control  of  Outdoor  Advertising) . 
section  136  (Control  of  Junkyards),  and  sec- 
tion 402  (Highway  Safety  Programs),  it  ap- 
parently would  also  Include  withholding  or 
suspending  Federal-aid  funds  as  an  adminis- 
trative action  In  cases  of  irregularity  In  a 
F>artlcular  State.  None  of  these  authorities 
were  previously  reserved  to  the  Secretary, 
although  obviously  the  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  conferred  with  the  Secretary 
before  taking  such  drastic  action. 

By  FHWA  Order  1-2.  dated  July  27.  1967, 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrator  redele- 
gated  certain  authorities  to  the  Director  of 
Public  Roads.  The  following  authorities  were 
not  re-delegated  to  the  Director  of  Pub- 
Uc Roads,  but  were  specifically  reserved 
to  the  Federal  Highway  Administrator: 

Staff  and  support  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  In  the  Administrator  (Including 
but  not  limited  to  legal,  personnel,  policy 
planning,  public  affairs,  audits  and  fiscal  and 
management  services! . 

Approving  the  general  location  and  control 
areas  of  the  Interstate  Highway  83r8tem. 

Approving  the  specific  locations  and  inter- 
mediate control  points  on  sections  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  which  contain 
toU  facilities  and  approaches  thereto. 

Approval  of  toll  facility  agreements. 

Allocation  of  Public  Land  funds 

All  of  thsM  authorlUes  were  previously  del- 


egated by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  (al- 
though, as  noted  above,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  allocated  Public  Land  funds  and 
Forest  highway  funds  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice). 

With  regard  to  the  reservation  of  staff  and 
support  functions,  powers  and  duties,  this 
results  in  the  transfer  of  3  of  the  8  former 
offices  within  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads: 
the  Office  of  General  Counsel,  the  Office  of 
Audits  and  Investigations,  and  the  Office  of 
Administration.  In  addition  to  this,  the  for- 
mer Office  of  Highway  Safety  has  been  se- 
verely reduced  In  responsibilities  and  per- 
sonnel largely  as  a  result  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966,  and  has  been  redesig- 
nated as  the  "Office  of  Traffic  Operations". 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Is  left  with  only 
an  Office  of  Engineering  and  Operation.  Office 
of  RIght-of-Way  and  Location,  Office  of 
Planning.  Office  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, and  Office  of  Traffic  Operations. 

It  Is  pertinent  to  note  that,  although  the 
leg^al  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
has  been  officially  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
Che  Federal  Highway  Administrator,  and  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  key  personnel  and  files 
and  material  have  been  physically  trans- 
ferred, the  Federal  Highway  Administrator 
had  not  decided  upon  an  organizational 
structure  as  of  September  30,  1967.  six  months 
after  official  transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Field  offices 

A  number  of  authorities  previously  dele- 
gated to  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  have,  over  the  years,  been  redelegated 
to  regional  and  division  engineers  (see  Ad- 
ministrative Memorandum  1-10.2,  dated  June 
17.  1964,  as  amended).  It  appears  that  these 
delegations  of  authority  are  to  be  perpetu- 
ated, and  that  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
PubUc  Roads,  acting  on  his  own.  will  have 
no  authority  to  withdraw  or  modify  the 
delegations. 

Section  3(d)  of  FHWA  Order  1-2  states 
that  "The  Regional  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator Kill  perform  the  functions  and 
exercise  the  authorlUes  formerly  delegated 
to  the  Regional  Engineers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  •    •   •"   (emphasis  added). 

Section  3 (el  of  the  Order  specifically 
states  that  further  redelegatlons  of  authority 
will  be  Issued  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
AdmlrUstrator. 

In  addition  to  the  reduction  in  .authority 
delegated  to  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  and  the  restriction  of  his  author- 
ity to  withdraw  or  modify  delegation  of  au- 
thority he  has  previously  made,  it  also  ap- 
pears that  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  will  no  longer  have  supervision  and 
control  of  the  personnel  carrying  out  author- 
ities delegated  to  them  by  him, 

FHWA  Order  1-2  specifically  states  that 
•Each  Federal  Highway  Administration  Re- 
gional Office  Is  headed  by  a  Regional  Federal 
Highway  AdmliUsirator  who  reports  and  Is 
responsible  to  the  Administrator".  Under 
previous  organizational  arrangements  which 
are  to  be  continued,  B.PH.  division  engi- 
neers report  to  and  are  responsible  to  the 
regional  engineers,  who  have  been  redesig- 
nated Regional  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trators. It  thus  appears  that  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  will  have  no  direct 
supervision  or  control  over  the  Bureau's  field 
offices. 

Adminittration  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads 

There  are  also  Indications  that  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrator  intends  to  se- 
verely restrict  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  In  the  exercise  of  his  Judgment 
and  dlecretlon  In  administering  what  little 
is  left  of  the  Biireau  of  Public  Roads. 

FHA  Order  1-3.1,  dated  May  4,   1967,  de- 
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scribes  the  official  functions  of  the  Office  of 
Traffic  Operations  within  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads.  Both  the  order  and  the  attached 
"Organization  and  Fiinctlons  Supplement," 
were  signed  by  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator alone.  The  table  of  organization  of 
the  office,  which  Is  also  attached  to  the  Order, 
Is  signed  by  the  Director  of  PubUc  Roads. 
However,  the  Director  signed  only  as  recom- 
mending the  organizational  structure,  and 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrator  signed  as 
the  approving  official.  Since  the  functions 
and  organizational  structure  of  offices  within 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  have  heretofore 
been  approved  by  the  head  of  the  Bureau. 
this  indicates  that  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator Intends  to  act  as  the  operating 
head  of  the  Bureau,  superseding  the  Director. 

CONCLUSION 

Although  Secretary  Boyd's  letter  of  August 
3.  1967,  Is  persuasive,  it  appears  that  the 
Congressional  Intent  to  preserve  the  Bureau 
of  PubUc  Roads  and  Its  functions  as  they 
existed  In  the  past  has  been  violated. 

Because  of  unprecedented  reservations  of 
authority,  control  of  modifications  or  re- 
visions of  previous  delegations  of  authority, 
and  the  anomalous  organizational  structixre 
(Where  officials  exercising  delegated  author- 
ity neither  report  to  nor  or  responsible  to 
the  official  delegating  the  authority)  and  the 
transfer  of  important  offices  out  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  PubUc  Roads,  the  Bureau  has  been 
converted  into  an  ornamental  appendage 
whose  real  function  is  uncertain. 

It  appears  that  under  the  Washington 
Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  will 
be  on'.y  the  following  limited  functions: 

Supervision  and  control  over  Region  15, 
which  Is  engaged  In  direct  Federal  construc- 
tion in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Inter- American  Highway  Office  (Re- 
gion 19).  which  administers  construction  of 
the  Inter-American  Highway  In  Central 
America: 

Development  of  policies,  procedures  and 
standards  governing  Federal  and  Federal-aid 
highway  research,  planning  and  construc- 
tion (but  subject  to  control  of  higher  offi- 
cials, and  without  control,  over  field  offices 
applying  such  policies,  procedures  and  stand- 
ards); 

Provide  technical  pTOgram  guidance  and 
assistance  to  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion Regional  offices,  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  and  certain  foreign  governments 
with  respect  to  the  location,  design,  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  highways. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Washington,  DC,  April  2.  1967. 
Hon.  William  C.  Cramer, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cramer:  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned over  your  letter  of  March  23,  which 
informed  me  about  rumors  pertaining  to  one 
of  the  key  organizations  of  the  Department 
of  Transp>ortatlon,  the  Bureau  of  PubUc 
Roads.  I  would  be  even  more  concerned  If 
these  rumors  were  true.  Since  they  are  ap- 
parently based  on  lack  of  Information  and 
understanding,  I  would  Uke  to  present  my 
philosophy  on  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  how  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
can  best  contribute  to  Its  over-all  mission. 

The  goal  Congress  has  set  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Is  to  buUd  the  fast- 
est, safest,  most  efficient  and  economical 
transportation  that  can  be  devised  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  providing  a*maJor  means  where- 
by the  local,  regional,  and  national  environ- 
ment can  be  enhanced.  The  means  to  accom- 
plish this  goal  are  those  that  are  currently 
In  existence.  Prior  to  April  1,  they  were  scat- 
tered throughout  all  levels  of  the  govern- 
ment. Today  we  are  In  a  position  to  realize 
the  maximum  results  by  directing  the  di- 
versified efforts  toward  the  common  goal. 
There  Is  no  easy  way  such  as  a  "technical 


breakthrough."  We  must  achieve  otir  suc- 
cess by  making  better  use  of  our  existing 
capabilities  and  techniques. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  Is 
proceeding  along  the  same  p>ath  as  the  De- 
partment. Its  primary  interests  are  limited 
to  those  of  the  highway  mode.  It  includes 
the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads,  the  National 
Highway  and  Traffic  Safety  Bureau,  and  the 
Office  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety. 

I  have  specdflcally  charged  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  with  the  task  of  pro- 
ducing much  greater  results  than  the  total 
produced  by  the  components  when  they  op- 
erated as  Independent  agencies.  Further,  we 
have  specifically  discussed  and  agreed  that 
the  present  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  capabil- 
ity far  outweighs  the  capability  of  the  other 
Federal  Highway  Administration  compo- 
nents. One  of  the  primary  reasons  it  has  this 
capability  Is  that  Its  field  office  structure 
enjoys  such  a  good  relationship  with  the 
State  and  local  governments. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  Bureau  of  PubUc 
Roads  capability  but  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease the  capability  of  the  other  compo- 
nents, the  field  office  structtire  Is  not  only 
being  retained,  but  strengthened  and  ex- 
j>anded.  The  field  organizations  with  their 
knowledge,  their  concepts,  and  their  rela- 
tionships will  then  be  able  to  Insure  the 
success  of  not  only  the  Public  Roads  pro- 
grams, but  all  others  that  must  be  carried 
out  at  State  and  local  level.  Just  as  a  matter 
of  Interest,  although  no  permanent  assign- 
ments have  been  made  In  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  except  those  executive 
level  positions  provided  by  statutory  author- 
ity, all  of  the  regional  directors  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  PubUc  Roads  have  been  given  Interim 
apfxiintments  as  Regional  Federal  Highway 
Administrators.  This  action  allows  them  to 
control  and  direct  the  programs  of  all  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  components. 

You  mentioned  that  rumor  had  It  that 
of  the  eight  primary  fianctlonal  offices  in  the 
Washington  Headquarters,  only  two  would 
remain  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  Director  of  PubUc  Roads.  This  Is  in- 
correct. In  accordance  with  Section  3(f)(4) 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act, 
those  offices  that  I  consider  to  be  primary 
functional  offices  relating  directly  to  the 
primary  functions  cairled  out  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  will  remain  under  the  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Pub- 
Uc Roads.  I  do  not  contemplate  a  change 
In  this  p>oUcy  now  or  in  the  future.  The 
primary  ftmctlonal  offices  are  the  Office  of 
Engineering,  the  Office  of  RIght-of-Way  and 
Location,  the  Office  of  Planning,  the  Office  of 
Research  and  Development,  and  a  new  Office, 
Traffic  Operations.  The  other  offices,  which 
Include  the  Office  of  Audits  and  Investiga- 
tions, the  Office  of  Administration,  the  Office 
of  the  General  Counsel  and  the  public  rela- 
tions function  provide  services  and  suppwrt 
and  will  now  report  to  the  P'ederal  Highway 
Administrator.  Again,  this  was  done  to  pro- 
vide the  best  pKJSslble  attention  to  the  needs 
of  all  components  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  role  of  the  offices 
and  the  functions  that  have  been  transferred 
to  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator. These  office  heads  do  not  exercise 
supervision  over  the  Director  of  Public  Roads. 
On  the  contrary,  they  respond  to  his  needs 
lor  services  and  support,  leaving  him  free  to 
devote  his  full  attention  and  energies  to  the 
operating  functions.  The  Director  of  PubUc 
Roads  Is  now  in  a  position  to  perform  the 
increasing  responsibilities  within  the  Bureau 
of  PubUc  Roads  in  accordance  with  statutory 
requirements  and  also  provide  Invaluable 
assistance  in  carrying  out  the  goal  of  the 
Department.  It  Is  mandatory  that  he  and  his 
staff  not  only  continue  the  direct  communi- 
cations to  the  field  offices  but  strive  to  In- 
crease It  by  direct  participation. 


i  have  given  you  my  concept  and  philos- 
ophy on  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  how  I  visualize  the  role  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  I  have  reserved  for  myself 
Bp)eclfic  authority  to  insure  that  Depart- 
mental plans  continue  to  be  developed  along 
these  lines. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  S.  Boyd. 

May  17,  1967. 
Hon.  Alan  S.  Boyd. 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Boyd:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  April  24.  1967,  replying  to  my  letter  to  you 
of  March  23.  1967.  relative  to  my  concern 
over  rumored  reorganization  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads. 

I  take  It  from  your  letter  that  much  of 
the  rumored  reorganization  will.  In  fact,  take 
place.  Of  the  eight  primary  functional  offices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  functions 
of  the  Bureau  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act,  you  ad- 
vise that  only  four  will  remain  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Director  of 
Public  Roads  You  state  that  the  Office  and 
Audits  and  Investigations,  the  Office  of  Ad- 
mimstratlon.  and  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel,  as  well  as  the  public  relations  func- 
tions, Will  not  report  directly  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  and  will  not  be  un- 
der the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  PubUc  Roads 

You  do  not  disclose  in  your  letter  what 
disposition  has  been  or  will  be  made  of  the 
Office  of  Highway  Safety,  which  prior  to  the 
eSectlve  date  of  the  Department  of  Ti-ans- 
portatlon  Act  was  one  of  the  eight  primary 
functional  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  Since  the  Office  of  Highway  Safety  is 
not  among  the  four  pre-existing  primary 
functional  offices  you  identify  In  your  letter 
as  remaining  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Director  of  PubUc  Roads.  I  as- 
sume that  the  Office  of  Highway  Safety  has 
been  or  will  be  transferred  to  or  absorbed  by 
some  other  agency.  It  Is  requested  that  I 
be  Informed  of  the  action  being  taken  with 
respect  to  the  transfer  of  the  functions  of 
the  Office  of  Highway  Safety  and  of  the  per- 
sonnel that  formerly  staffed  that  office. 

It  appears  from  your  letter  that  lour  of  the 
eight  primary  functional  offices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  are  being  transferred  out  of 
the  Bureau.  You  further  advise  that  a  new 
Office  of  Traffic  Operations  is  being  estab- 
lished m  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  over  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  field  offices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  as  pointed  out  In  my  letter. 
You  advise  that  all  of  the  regional  directors 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  have  been 
given  Interim  appointments  as  Regional  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrators  I  assume  that 
these  are  the  same  individuals  who  have  pre- 
viously been  called  regional  engineers.  Your 
letter,  however,  does  not  shed  any  light  on 
the  organizational  relationship  between  the 
Interim  or  permanent  Regional  Federal  High- 
way Administrators  and  the  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Roads.  Apparently,  the  Regional  Federal 
Highway  Administrators  -viU  be  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  and  will  report 
to  the  Federal  Highway  Administrator  rather 
than  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads, 
as  was  the  case  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act. 

I  wish  to  be  advised  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  direction  and  supervision  which 
the  Director  of  PubUc  Roads  will  exercise 
over  the  former  Bureau  regional  engineers 
who  have  been  designated  as  Regional  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrators.  In  this  regard 
I  am  particularly  Interested  in  the  authority 
to  be  delegated  to  the  Director  of  Public 
Roads  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administrator 
and  the  nature,  extent,  and  manner  of  the 
delegation  of  authority  to  the  Regional  Fed- 
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eral  Highway  Administrators  with  respect  to 
functions  performed  by  the  Bureau  or  Public 
Rouda.  I  wish  to  know  whether  such  delega- 
uon  is  directly  from  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  to  the  Regional  Federal  High- 
way Administrators,  thereby  bypassing  tne 
Director  of  Public  Roads,  or  if  such  delega- 
tion or  authority  goes  irom  the  Director  of 
Public  Roads  to  the  Regional  Federal  High- 
way Administrators,  thereby  leaving  the  Di- 
rector of  Public  Roads  in  the  direct  line  ol 
supervision  and  control  where  he  should  be. 

I  am  also  interested  in  the  organizational 
relationship  between  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads'  division  oiBc-es  In  each  State,  the  Re- 
gional Federal  Highway  Administrators,  and 
the  Director  of  Public  Roads.  How  and  by 
Whom  is  authority  delegated  to  the  division 
engineers'  Who  exercises  supervision  and  di- 
rection over  t.^ie  division  engineers,  and  to 
Whom  do  they  report? 

It  would  appear  that  the  reorganization  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  will  reduce  the 
Bureau  to  an  operational  agency,  limited 
solely  to  engineering  considerations,  and  that 
the  Bureau  will  no  longer  develop  policies  and 
make  policy  decisions  In  c.irrylng  out  Its 
responsibilities  under  the  provisions  of  title 
23  United  States  Code.  I  will  appreciate  being 
advised  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  true.  II 
I'le  Director  of  Public  Roads  is  to  retain  any 
policy  making  or  policy  decision  authority. 
I  would  like  to  be  advised  of  the  specific  areas 
In  which  he  may  exercise  such  authority  and 
any  conditions  or  limitations  thereon. 

It  13  -xlso  requested  that  I  be  furnished 
copies  of  the  delegations  of  authority  from 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrator  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Public  Reads  and  tue  delegations  o>. 
authority  from  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Director  of  Public  Roads  to 
the  Reelonal  Federal  Highway  Administrators 
and  the  Bureau's  division  engineers. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WU-LL^M  C.  CR.MHER. 

MembcT  o/  Congress. 

The  Secretarv  of  Transportation. 

Washington.  DC.  August  3, 1967. 
Hon.  WtLLi-^M  C.  Cramer. 
Hotae  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Vt.KB.  MR.  Cramkr:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  oX  May  17.  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  particularly  the  operations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads.  While  I  would  have 
preferred  to  give  you  an  earlier  reply,  the 
delav  does  enable  me  to  provide  you  with  the 
delegatlonfl  of  authority  (copy  enclosed) 
which  you  requested  and  which  I  feel,  con- 
tain  the  answers  to  many  of  your  questions. 

These  delegations  of  authority  will  pro- 
vide for  an  effective  highway  program  with- 
in the  context  of  the  overall  mission  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  consistent 
with  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
and  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Department 
outlined  In  my  previous  letter  of  April  ^*. 

To  briefly  reiterate  my  position:  In  creat- 
ing the  Department  of  Transportation  It  was 
the  purpose  of  Congress  to  Improve  and  co- 
ordinate our  total  transportation  system  and 
to  provide  the  fastest,  safest,  most  economi- 
cal and  efficient  transportation  attainable 
within  the  framework  of  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic objectives.  To  thds  end.  Congress 
brought  together  existing  transportation 
P'ograms  from  all  levels  of  the  Government 
and  provided  for  them  to  be  administered 
through  a  number  of  modal  administrations 
restjonslble  to  the  Secretary. 

Responsibility  for  pursuing  the  depart- 
mental goals  with  respect  to  the  highway 
mode  rest*,  of  course,  with  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration.  This  Administration, 
as  you  know  ha«  three  operating  units,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  National  High- 
way Safety  Bureau,  and  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety,  whoee  programa  were  aaslgned 
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to  It  by  the  Act.  Under  the  concept  of  the 
Department,  however.  Its  responsibilities  go 
beyond  the  specific  programs  of  these  for- 
merly separate  agencies  to  Include  the  de- 
velopment of  national  highway  policies  and 
the  promotion  of  highway  transportation 
as  part  of  the  total  transportation  system. 
In  meeting  this  overall  responsibility,  the 
Federal  Highway  Administrator  and  I  recog- 
nize that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roods,  with 
its  capabilities,  resources  and  well-deserved 
reputation  for  successful  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  governments.  Is  the  key  op- 
erating unit  within  the  FHWA  and  the  major 
source  of  support  and  expertise  for  the  other 
components  and  the  total  FHWA  program. 

Accordingly,  the  Administrator  has  drawn 
on  the  supporting  functions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  In  administration,  legal  serv- 
ices auditing,  and  public  affairs  to  create 
central  support  offices  able  to  serve  not  only 
BPR  but  the  two  safety  bureaus  and  his  own 
office  as  well.  In  addition,  the  BPR  field  staff 
Is  being  retained  and  supplemented  by  the 
modest  field  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  and  new  personnel  of  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau.  This  expan- 
sion will  enable  the  field  staff  to  carry  out 
all  program  responsibilities  of  the  FHWA  at 
the  State  and  local  levels. 

Regional  Federal  Highway  Administrators 
head  the  10  regional  administrations  which 
correspond  to  the  regional  offices  formerly 
established  within  BPR.  The  Regional  Ad- 
ministrators are  responsible  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator.  They  receive  redele- 
gatlons  of  authority  over  appropriate  field 
functions  from  the  Bureau  Directors,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Administrator. 
Delegation  of  program  authority  proceeds 
from  the  Secretary  to  the  Administrator,  to 
the  Bureau  Directors,  to  the  Regional  Ad- 
ministrators. The  Regional  Administrator.'? 
then  supervise  the  regional  and  division 
staffs  m  carrying  out  the  programs  of  the 
FTIWA 

In  regard  to  your  specific  interests  in  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  Administrator 
has  authorized  the  Director  of  Public  Roads 
to  exercise  the  functions,  powers  and  duties 
relating  generally  to  highways,  as  enumer- 
ated In  Section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Department 
of  TransportaUon  Act.  PL  89-670.  and  pre- 
vlou-lv  delegated  to  the  Administrator  by 
the  Secretary.  (A  copy  of  DOT  Order  1100.1. 
containing  this  delegation  to  the  Adminis- 
trator Is  enclosed.) 

Furthermore,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
is  responsible  for  developing  policies,  pro- 
cedures, and  standards  governing  Federal 
and  Federal -aid  hlghwav  research,  planning, 
and  construction  and  for  proving  technical 
program  guidance  and  assistance  to  the 
FHWA  regional  offices,  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  and  certain  foreign  govern- 
ments with  respect  to  the  location,  design, 
construction  and  maintenance  of  highways. 
In  addition  to  these  policy  responsibilities, 
the  Director  of  Public  Roads  Is  a  member  of 
the  FHWA  policy  planning  council  and  par- 
ticipates In  the  development  of  plans  for  the 
entire  highway  program.  The  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  therefore,  continues  to  exercise  the 
basic  functions  it  has  In  the  past  with  re- 
spect to  the  Federal  highway  program.  Or- 
ganizationally It  carries  out  this  program 
through  five  functional  offices,  the  Office  of 
Engineering  and  Operations,  the  Office  of 
RIght-of-Way  and  Location,  the  Office  of 
Planning,  the  Office  of  Research  and  Devel- 
opment, and  the  Office  of  Traffic  Operations. 
The  latter.  In  response  to  your  Inquiry, 
represents  a  redeslgnatlon  of  the  former  Of- 
fice of  Highway  Safety.  The  new  designation 
reflects  the  transfer  of  some  elements  of  its 
program  to  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau and  the  assignment  of  new  functions 
to  this  office  in  the  traffic  operations  area. 
With  the  repeal  of  the  1965  Baldwin  Amend- 
ment, the  transfer  of  the  Driver  Register  to 
the  Safety  Bureau  (piu^uant  to  the  Highway 


Safety  Act  of  1966)  and  the  staffing  of  the 
Safety  Bureau,  some  of  Its  personnel  ac- 
cepted offers  of  positions  with  the  Safety 
Bureau.  Those  who  chose  to  remain  with 
BPR.  however,  are  currently  assigned  to  the 
Office  of  Traffic  Operations.  The  Office  pres- 
ently has  an  employment  ceiling  of  59  posi- 
tions with  8  vacancies.  Of  this  number, 
eighteen  positions  were  transferred  July  1  to 
the  Driver  Register.  Twenty  new  positions 
were  in  our  Fiscal  Year  1968  Budget  request 
now  before  the  Congress.  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  order  describing  the  organiza- 
tion and  functions  of  the  Office  of  Traffic 
Operations. 

I  believe  the  FWNA  organizational  struc- 
ture I  have  outlined  is  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act.  I  am  confident  It  will  provide 
the  most  effective  machinery  for  meeting  the 
many  challenging  responsibilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration.  It  assures  that 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  as  a  major  op- 
erating element,  will  continue  to  serve  the 
Nation  with  even  greater  distinction  In  the 
future. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  S.  Boyd. 
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TOBACCO   CRISIS 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Gardner!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  ■«  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  extremely  disappointed  that  Sena- 
tor Robert  Kfjnnedy  of  New  York  has 
been  unwilling  to  meet  with  me  to  dis- 
cuss the  current  tobacco  problems. 

Last  week  Mr.  Kennedy  launched  a 
vicious  and  cynical  attack  on  the  more 
than  3  million  pfrsons  who  depend  on 
tobacco  for  their  living. 

Even  more  dangerous  than  his  state- 
ments, however,  are  the  three  antitobacco 
bills  that  Senator  Kennedy  introduced. 
I  consider  his  proposals  as  unwarranted 
interference  with  the  American  free  en- 
terprise system,  and  as  just  one  more  way 
of  gi\1ns  the  Federal  Grovemmcnt  more 
control  over  the  tobacco  indusiiT- 

In  Senator  Kennedy's  statement,  he 
said  the  tobacco  industry  has  shown 
"total  inattention  to  public  responsibil- 
ity." The  truth  is  that  Bobby  Kennedy 
showed  total  indifference  to  facts.  Far 
from  total  inattention,  the  tobacco  in- 
dusti-j'  has  taken  many  praiseworthy 
steps  that  demonstrate  their  concern 
with  smoking  and  health  questions. 

The  industry  has  given,  for  example, 
more  than  $22  million,  totally  without 
strings,  to  independent  researchers  work- 
ing in  smoking  and  health.  Industn' 
leaders  in  tobacco  have  repeatedly  and 
publicly  said  that  if  more  funds  are 
needed,  they  will  be  made  available.  This 
does  not  sound  like  inattention  to  me. 

The  industry  has  also  voluntarily  sub- 
jected its  advertising  and  promotion  to  a 
stringent  code  that  strives  to  eliminate 
all  health  claims  and  appeals  to  youth. 
Breaking  a  code  rule  can  cost  a  companj' 
up  to  $1  million  for  each  infraction. 

Despite  Bobby's  rabid  and  ill-informed 
statements,  the  industry  has  made  major 


changes  in  cigarette  advertising  and  I 
would  remind  the  Senat-or  that  these 
changes  were  made  voluntarily,  without 
Government  interference,  and  in  the  best 
traditions  of  responsible  free  enterprise. 

Further,  the  cigarette  companies  have 
cooperated  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  setting  up  the  Commission's 
laboratory  to  test  tar  and  nicotine  con- 
tent. The  industrj's  cooperation  with  the 
Commission  was  acknowledged  publicly 
last  March,  when  Paul  Rand  Dixon  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  lauded  the  industry  for  its  ex- 
cellent cooperation. 

Senator  Kennedys  irresponsible  state- 
ments have  already  had  a  ver%-  damaging 
effect  on  the  tobacco  indu.'<try  in  North 
Carolina,  and  his  refusal  to  discuss  the 
facts  concerning  the  tobacco  industr>' 
only  points  out  his  total  lack  of  concern 
for  those  involved  in  one  of  our  major  in- 
dustries. 

I  intend  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  point 
out  the  inaccuracies  in  Senator  Ken- 
NEDYs  statements,  and  his  very  danger- 
ous a.ssault  on  the  free  enterprise  system. 

I  call  on  all  of  my  collea;iues  in  Con- 
gress to  join  with  me  to  fight  for  the  mil- 
lions of  cur  citizens  who  depend  on  the 
tobacco  industry  for  their  very  livelihood. 


sustained  basis,  and  reflects  credit  on  man- 
-igement.  employees  and  the  American  free 
enterprise  system. 


PRESIDENTIAL  'E"  AWARD  FOR 
BEECH  AIRCRAFT  CORP. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
BROT7.MAN1  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  pleasure  last  week  of  attending  a 
ceremony  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Alexander  B  Trowbridge,  at 
which  the  Beech  Aircraft  Corp.  received 
President  Johnson's  "E"  Award  for  its 
success  in  expanding  exports.  Beech  Air- 
craft Corp.  is  headquartered  in  Wichita. 
Kans..  but  it  has  nnnufacturing  and  re- 
search facilities  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

During  the  past  5  years,  this  dynamic 
and  progressive  aircraft  company  in- 
creased its  exports  from  about  $9  million 
to  almjst  S25  million.  The  firm  has  been 
in  the  export  business  for  35  years,  and 
sells  light  utility  and  executive  planes  in 
100  foreign  countries.  Throughout  the 
world.  Beech  airplanes  are  widely  used 
in  mapping  unexplored  jungle,  mountain, 
and  desert  areas,  as  well  as  in  other  pri- 
vate and  commercial  applications. 

I  .should  like  to  read  the  citation  foi 
the  "E"  Award  p:escnced  at  the 
ceremony : 

E.xporting  since  1932.  Beech  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration now  sells  Its  light  uillliy  and  execu- 
tive planes  throughout  the  entire  world.  This 
was  accomplished  by  engineering  modifica- 
tions to  fulfill  customer  needs,  establishment 
of  a  worldwide  service  network  with  foreign 
language  training  programs,  as  well  as  ex- 
tensive indigenous  advertising  and  promo- 
lion.  The  direct  and  well-planned  interna- 
tional marketing  program  of  Beech  Aircraft 
has    fostered    Increased    exp>ort    sales    on    a 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Fulton]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  serious  illness  in  my 
family,  it  was  neces.sary  that  I  make  the 
trip  to  Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester,  Minn., 
over  the  recent  weekend,  returning  Tues- 
day, September  19, 1967. 

Because  of  my  necessai-y  absence  under 
these  Circumstances.  I  missed  rollcalls: 

On  roUcall  No.  257,  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  H.R.  4451.  Pelly  of  Washing- 
ion,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  258.  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  S.  1657.  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  259,  on  the  passage  of 
House  Resolution  838.  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj'  to  conduct 
studies  and  investigation  relating  to  cer- 
tain matters  within  its  jurisdiction,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


Congress  apparently  must  take  the  initi- 
ative by  enacting  an  exi^enditure  ceiling 
on  nondefense  spending.  By  this  action 
we  can  give  the  President  the  direction 
he  obviously  lacks  toward  a  sensible  eco- 
nomic policy.  In  order  to  meet  our  cur- 
rent fiscal  crisis,  we  cannot  continue  to 
ignore  the  necessity  to  keep  a  reasonable 
relationship  between  revenues  and 
expenditures. 


DANGEROUS  FISCAL  CRISIS 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Cahfornia.  Mr. 
S-peaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from.  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Berry]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  thanks  to 
the  free-spending  extravagances  of  the 
Johnson  administration,  our  country  is 
deeply  entrenched  in  a  dangerous  fiscal 
crisis.  We  are  facing  a  national  deficit 
close  to  S30  billion  with  the  accompany- 
ing problems  of  inflation,  high  interest 
rates,  and  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments. 

Since  the  Democrats  took  over  in  I960, 
annual  Government  expenditures  have 
increased  83  percent  with  nondefense 
spending  nearly  doubling.  Despite  warn- 
ings by  the  Republican  minority  and 
leading  economics  experts,  the  adminis- 
tration seems  to  feel  we  can  finance  an 
increasingly  expensive  war  and  lavishly 
hand  out  funds  to  new  and  expanded 
domestic  programs.  When  the  voters  be- 
come aroused  and  demand  solutions, 
the  President  gives  only  token  promises 
to  cut  spending  and  persists  in  building 
up  one  of  the  largest  deficits  in  the 
Nation's  history. 

It  is  already  too  late  to  avoid  inflation 
and  high  interest  rates,  but  it  is  not  too 
late  to  attempt  to  cut  the  country's  awe- 
some deficit,  thus  paving  the  way  for  a 
more  sound  fl.scal  policy  in  the  future. 

In  the  absence  of  administration  lead- 
ership to  straighten  out  this  fiscal  mess. 


FEDERAL  PROTECTION  FOR  SOL- 
DIERS AND  FEDERALIZED  NA- 
TIONAL GUARDSMEN  ENGAGED 
IN  ANTTRIOT  OR  OTHER  FEDERAL 
LAW   ENT-ORCEMENT  DUTIES 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
KleppeI  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  to  provide 
Federal  protection  for  soldiers  and  fed- 
eralized National  Guardsmen  engaged  in 
antiriot  or  other  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment duties.  Under  the  present  Uiiited 
States  Code,  a  National  Guardsman  or 
member  of  the  armed  services  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties 
is  not  protected  by  Federal  law  from  the 
forcible  assaults  or  intimidations  of 
criminals  or  rioters,  even  though  he  is 
enforcing  Federal  law  under  orders  of 
the  President,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
would  correct  the  oversight  in  the  pres- 
ent law. 

With  adoption  of  this  bill,  the  weight 
of  Federal  law  would  be  put  into  effect 
when  guardsmen  are  federalized  for  law 
enforcement  duty  by  the  President,  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  too  much  to  ask  that 
these  men  who  are  called  into  Federal 
service  to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  our  citizens  be  given  the  full  protec- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  land.  Where  those 
laws  are  insufficient,  they  mu.st  be 
changed.  This  bill  would  remedy  that 
defect, 

CON\'ERSATIONS   WHILE   THE 
CROPS  ROT 

Mr,  MATHIAS  of  California,  Mr, 
Soeaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr, 
Talcott]  may  extend  his  reniarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  TALCOTT,  Mr,  Speaker,  during 
the  last  session  of  the  Congress  when  we 
were  belaboring  the  bracero  program — 
which  provided  .supplemental  farm  labor 
for  perishable  crops  during  the  peak 
harvest  seasons — the  big  city  Congress- 
men, unfamiliar  with  the  problem  of  row 
crop  agriculture,  decried  the  Uttle  help 
which  the  bracero  program  afforded  the 
grower  in  preventing  crop  spoilage. 

■While  I  am  fully  aware  that  reinstate- 
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ment  of  a  bracero-type  program  Is  a 
moot  question.  I  do  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues should  be  apprised  of  the  fact 
that  the  action  Uken  on  the  bracero 
program  In  the  89th  Congress  may  be 
coming  back  to  plague  us. 

A  big  city  radio  station— KNX  in  Loe 
Angeles — is  beginning  to  hear  from  its 
listeners.  There  are  two  serious  develop- 
ments for  city  people. 

One,  the  cost  of  food  Is  going  up  fast. 
Crops  rotting  in  the  fields  contribute 
greatly  to  these  rising  costs.  The  poor 
who  can  least  afford  It,  are  affected  the 
most. 

Two.  the  very  structure  of  row  crop 
farming  is  being  Jeopardized.  City  people 
know  that  when  the  farms  deteriorate, 
when  crops  are  allowed  to  spoil,  they,  too, 
will  suffer  from  hunger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  transcript  of 
this  KNX  editorial  of  September  14,  1967. 
Each  Member  can  think  this  through 
with  profit. 

The  editorial  follows: 

CONVEKSATION9    WHILE    THE    CROPS    ROT 

Today,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  standing 
around  talking  while  California  crops  rot  In 
the  fields.  One  of  the  bitterest  controversies 
to  swirl  around  California  agriculture  came 
to  a  head  about  two  years  ago  with  the  end 
of  the  bracero  program.  Farmers  in  certain 
crop  areas  such  as  melons,  strawberries  and 
tomatoes  used  these  Mexican  farm  workers 
extensively  Under  union  pressure,  the  John- 
son Administration  halted  the  Importation 
of  these  workers.  The  cry  waa  that  this  would 
give  American  workers  more  Jobs. 

It  will  take  a  longer  perspective  than  we 
now  have  to  assess  the  resuiu  of  this  termi- 
nation with  complete  validity.  So  far  It  seems 
cle.\r  that  ending  the  bracero  program  did 
not  help  our  foreign  relations  with  Mex- 
ico .  .  It  did  not  produce  significantly  more 
Jobs  for  Americans  ...  It  drove  farmers 
to  more  Intensive  mechanization  which 
permanently  eliminated  many  Jobs  ...  It 
hurt  the  small  farmer  who  cant  afford  expen- 
sive harvesting  equipment  .  .  .  and.  It  appears 
to  have  helped  Increase  some  food  prices. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  It  became  clear  that  sev- 
eral of  our  crops  were  In  trouble  because  of 
a  shortage  of  harvest  labor  Governor  Reagan 
.vsked  special  permission  to  bring  In  9.625 
braceros  to  save  these  crops  After  some  de- 
lay. Labor  Secretary  Wlllard  Wlrtz  approved. 
However,  a  domestic  labor  group  stalled  any 
action  by  getting  a  restraining  order  from  a 
Sar  Francisco  court. 

Dav  before  yesterday.  US  District  Judge 
Robert  Peckham  dissolved  this  restraining 
order  His  ruling  followed  an  agreement  made 
thiit  clay  between  the  domestic  labor  group 
and  the  Department  of  Labor.  All  the  parties 
involved  are  to  meet  tomorrow  afternoon  to 
discuss  the  situation,  and.  hopefully.  Iron 
It  out. 

Meantime,  crops  are  rotting  In  the  fields. 
KNX  believes  this  argument  should  have 
been  settled  long  ago.  worked  out  during 
the  off-season — not  when  the  fate  of  a  crop 
hangs  In  the  balance. 

This  kind  of  loss  Jeopardizes  the  existence 
of  our  f;irmer8.  It  could  hit  every  famUy 
budget  with  higher  food  prices.  KNX  calls 
upon  the  State  and  Federal  government,  the 
courts,  and  domestic  farm  labor  organiza- 
tions to  put  a  stop  to  It. 


COMMUNITY  OPINION:  WMAR-TV 
ASKS  •TONIGHTS  BIG  QUES- 
TION" 

Mr.     MATHIAS     of    Maryland.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


extend  my  remarks  at  this  poliit  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mar>'land? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  public  opinion  polls  have  be- 
come commonplace  throughout  America. 
Yet  until  recently,  it  was  still  possible  for 
most  citizens  to  remark.  "Nobody  ever 
polls  me." 

This  gap  is  now  being  filled  by  an  ex- 
citing public  .service,  the  community  poll 
conducted  daily  or  weekly  by  a  television 
or  radio  station  Through  these  surveys, 
questions  are  broadcast  at  peak  hours, 
and  the  audience  is  invited  to  telephone 
responses  to  special  numbers,  where  in- 
dividual votes  or  preferences  are  re- 
corded for  later  tallying  and  broadcast- 
ing. Although  the  slice  of  public  opinion 
obtained  through  such  surveys  cannot 
be  scientifically  declared  as  "representa- 
tive," such  polls  do  provide  a  wide  cross- 
section  of  community  opinion  and  pro- 
voke audience  discussion  of  important 
National.  State,  and  local  issues. 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  such  audience 
surveys  is  television  station  WMAR^TV. 
of  Baltimore,  which  began  conducting 
daily  polls  on  May  8.  The  immediate  suc- 
cess of  "Tonight's  Big  Question"  has  en- 
couraged many  other  stations  to  initiate 
similar  surveys,  with  equally  positive  re- 
sults. 

The  questions  posed  on  WMAR-TV 
have  covered  local  issues,  such  as  juve- 
nile curfews:  State  questions,  such  as 
taxes,  lotteries,  and  racing:  and  many 
national  Issues.  Including  Vietnam,  fire- 
arms control,  strike  legislation,  and  the 
space  program.  The  responses  have  been 
extremely  Interesting,  and  in  some  cases 
have  corresponded  quite  closely  to  the 
nationwide  results  of  other  polls  on  the 
same  subjects. 

Mr.  David  V.  R  Stickle,  the  news  di- 
rector of  WMAR-TV.  has  written  me  a 
full  summary  of  the  development  of  "To- 
night's Big  Question."  Its  success  as  a 
stimulant  for  public  discussion,  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  such  programs  in  many 
cities.  He  has  also  provided  a  list  of  the 
results  of  their  polls  on  many  questions 
of  particular  interest  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late WMAR-TV  and  all  the  other  sta- 
tions who  have  begun  such  public-serv- 
ice polls.  These  stations'  investments,  in 
time  and  funds,  .should  bring  significant 
returns  to  the  media,  to  public  officials, 
and  to  the  communities  they  serve,  and 
should  greatly  enliven  discussion  of  im- 
portant problems. 

I  Include  Mr.  Sticklers  letter  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

WMAR-TV. 
Baltimore.  Md..  SeptemheT  26, 1967. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  Jr., 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Cong«essman  Mathias:  Aa  a  means 
of  Involving  this  Station  ever  more  closely 
with  the  thought  and  activity  of  our  com- 
munity, WMAR-TV,  Baltimore  has  developed 
a  nightly  (Monday  through  Friday)  survey 
of  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  thia  area 
on  a  wide  variety  of  timely  and  controversial 


topics,   and    some   of   the   answers   are   ex- 
tremely Interesting. 

In  the  period  since  May  8th,  when  we 
began  this  Inquiry,  our  viewers  have  "voted" 
some  300.000  times  on  these  topics,  several 
of  which  are  listed  herewith,  together  with 
the  percentage  of  the  vote  for  and  against 
each  question 

This  survey  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
special  telephone  equipment  installed  In 
these  premises  which  records  each  call  or 
"vote".  Each  question,  selected  from  the 
news  of  our  time  and  phrased  so  as  to  be 
answerable  simply  "yes"  or  "no".  Is  posed  on 
our  nightly  7  O'clock  News.  Those  wishing 
to  vote  In  the  affirmative  are  asked  to  tele- 
phone a  number  In  the  PLaza  exchange  In 
downtown  Baltimore:  those  favoring  a  "no" 
ballot  call  a  different  number  In  the  LExlng- 
ton  exchange,  also  In  downtown  Baltimore, 
Receipt  of  each  call  Is  acknowledged  by  a 
recorded  reply  as  it  Is  registered,  and  banks 
of  telephone  lines  arranged  sequentially  pro- 
vide maximum  receptivity. 

This  Station  had  long  sought  a  means  of 
ascertaining  the  consensus  of  this  commu- 
nity on  questions  of  debate  and  discussion. 
When  an  obscure  mention  in  a  trade  maga- 
zine of  a  similar  project  in  Philadelphia  had 
been  begun  by  Station  WFIL-TV  there  in 
February,  It  was  instantly  recognized  here  as 
the  answer  to  this  long-sought  method  for 
almost  Instant  surveying 

Thankfully,  Baltimore  efforts  met  with  un- 
derstanding cooperation  by  officials  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Com- 
pany In  Baltimore,  and  the  project  was 
quickly  begun.  Comments  were  nimierous 
and  usually  complimentary.  The  Attorney- 
General  of  Maryland  spwke  of  it  as  a  notable 
public  service;  and  the  Chairman  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  at  Maryland  asked 
that  he  be  kept  advised  of  results  of  ques- 
tions which  might  affect  consideration  of 
Constitutional  provisions.  This  has  been 
done. 

Station  WMAR  TV  found  public  acceptance 
so  favorable  that  a  full  page  advertisement 
was  inserted  in  Broadcasting  Magazine's  July 
31  issue,  and  this  advertisement  has  launched 
a  veritable  avalanche  of  similar  projects 
across  the  nation.  Station  WMAR  TV  has  pro- 
vided the  necessary  Information  and  guid- 
ance for  about  thirty  stations.  In  as  many 
cities,  to  begin  similar  projects  We  have  also 
received  numerous  Inquiries  from  telephone 
companies  as  to  the  problems  encountered 
and  the  solutions  therefor. 

That  first  evening  of  May  8th  the  first 
question  was  "Should  Maryland  abolish 
capital  punishment?"  and  the  answer,  based 
on  nearly  four  thousand  votes  showed  74 
percent  of  the  recorded  votes  In  favor  of 
retaining  this  traditional  punishment  as  a 
crime  deterrent. 

While  no  clalma  of  sclenUflc  Impeccability 
are  made  for  these  surveys,  and  the  results 
are  announced  In  percentages  simply  as  the 
votes  are  recorded,  there  have  been  some 
interesting  parallels.  For  example,  a  state- 
wide referendum  In  November  of  1966  re- 
jected a  bridge  parallel  to  the  present  one 
across  Chesapeake  Bay:  and  when  the  ques- 
tion was  put  via  Tonight's  Big  Question  on 
WMAR  TV  May  10th,  the  result  waa  within  2.3 
percentage  points  of  the  statewide  result  the 
previous  Fall:  Our  "voters"  registering  a 
negative  reaction  by  56  percent  to  44  percent 
In  favor.  The  sUtewlde  vote  was  53.7  percent 
negative. 

The  Gallup  Opinion  Index  made  a  nation- 
wide survey  In  which  one  question  was  "If 
your  party  nominated  a  woman  for  President 
would  you  vote  for  her  If  she  were  qualified?" 
Gallup  showed  a  positive  vote  of  57  percent. 
'R>nlght'8  Big  Question  tried  a  similar  query; 
The  result  was  a  positive  vote  of  56  percent. 
A  few  other  questions  with  results,  which 
might  interest  your  conatltuenta,  are: 
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Date 
(1967) 


Question 


Percent  Petcent 
yes  no 


July     5    Should  the   Attorney  General  be 


appointed  instead  ot  elected?.. . 

36.0 

64.0 

7 

Should  Maryland  legalize  dog  race 

tracks? 

67.0 

33.0 

10 

Do  you  thnk  our  part  In  the  Viet- 

nam war  is  rnorally  justified?.. 

37.0 

63.0 

14 

Do  you  approve  ol  the  way  Agnew 
IS  handling  his  job  as  Governor 

ol  Maryland? 

23.0 

68  0 

17 

Do  you  consider  the  new  State  and 

city  income  taxes  fair? 

19.0 

81,0 

18 

Should  SKial  security  taxes  be  in- 
creased to  provide  medical  bene- 

fits tor  all? 

39.0 

61.0 

24 

Should  Maryland  have  a  lottery?.. 

83.0 

17.0 

26 

Should  Maryland  require  inspec- 
tion ot  all  meats  sold   in  the 

Stale? 

86.0 

14.0 

27 

Should  juvenile  loitering  in  public 

places  be  prohibited'      

59.0 

41.0 

31 

Would  you  vote  for  a  woman  lor 

President  if  she  were  oualitied' . 

56.0 

44.0 

Aug.    2 

Should  Mayor  McKeldin  seek  re- 

election in  1968'.. 

27.0 

73.0 

3 

Should    U  S    foreign   aid    be   re- 

stricted to  nonmilitary  uses?     . 

58.0 

42  0 

Aug     7 

Oo  you  approve  ol  the  way  Dean 
Rusk   IS   handling   lOb   as    U  S. 

Secretary  ol  Stale?  

43.0 

57.0 

9 

Should  the  mail  order  sale  o(  fire- 

arms be  restricted?. ..    

66.0 

34.0 

14 

Is  It  worth  $23,000,000,000  to  put 

an  American  on  the  moon? 

47.0 

53.0 

15 

Should    the    United    States   stop 

bombing  North  Vietnam? 

50.4 

49.6 

25 

Should  narcotics  be  made  legally 

available  to  addicts? 

44.0 

56.0 

30 

Should  labor  unions  be  active  in 

polities'...     . 

35.0 

65.0 

31 

Do  vou  believe  theie  are  unidenti- 
fied  flying  obiects  from  outer 

space? - 

83.0 

17.0 

Sept   6 

Should  all  election  days  be  legal 

holidays? 

79.0 

21.0 

11 

Should  the  United  States  give  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  Republic 

ot  Panama?- 

24.0 

76.0 

12 

Should  the  U  S  troops  be  uncon- 
ditionally withdrawn  now   from 

Vietnam? 

64.0 

36.0 

14 

Should  Federal  limitations  be  put 
on  strikes  that  affect  the  public 

interest  or  convenience? 

69.0 

31.0 

National  attention  is  being  attracted  to 
this  and  similar  projects  in  many  cities.  In 
Cincinnati,  for  example,  three  stations  are 
engaged  simultaneously  In  such  surveys. 
There  are  two  In  Minneapolis  and  two  in 
Albuquerque  and  Miami. 

We  have  been  encouraged  in  fostering  the 
proliferation  of  these  polls  by  comments  to 
the  effect  that  such  projects  not  only  reveal 
the  way  people  feel  about  topics  of  common 
interest  m  various  parts  of  the  country,  but 
that  such  "elections"  also  foster  interest  In. 
consideration  of  and  debate  over  important 
matters  about  which  the  public  Is  all  too 
often  apathetic. 

Thank  you  for  your  own  kind  Interest  In 
this  matter,  and  we  sincerely  hope  the  above 
has  been  informative. 

With  all  best  wishes.  I  am 
Cordially, 

David  V.  R.  SxiCKLr. 

Neivs  Director, 


PRESIDENT'S  REQUEST  FOR  10- 
PERCENT  TAX  INCREASE  SERVES 
A  USEFUL  PURPOSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Sn-tder]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  a  10-percent  tax  in- 
crease is  serving  at  least  one  very  use- 
ful purpose.  The  big  business  monopolies 
and  combines  in  their  effort  to  placate 
the  administration  by  endorsing  the  pro- 
posal tell  us  a  whole  lot.  The  455  big 
business  people  tell  us  more  by  what  they 
did  not  say  than  by  what  they  did  say. 


For  instance,  we  are  told  that  freight 
rates  are  too  high — small  business  and 
the  consumer  are  being  "taken."  If  *he 
treasury-  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
were  not  overflowing  with  excessive  prof- 
its they  would  not  endorse  the  increase. 
It  would  seem,  too.  that  the  Pennsylvania 
people  could  just  do  without  the  $11.5 
million  subsidj'  they  are  to  receive  for 
the  Washington-New  York  demonstra- 
tion project  of  improved  rail  passenger 
equipment  and  service  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

We  know  too,  that  American  Airlines. 
BraniCf,  and  Pan  American  Airways  no 
longer  need  the  various  subsidies  inuring 
to  their  benefit  for  they  have  excess 
funds — enough  to  want  to  pay  an  extra 
10  percent  in  surtax  charges.  Maybe  we 
should  let  them  build  their  own  airports, 
and  so  forth. 

Then,  too.  our  telephone  people  have 
been  screaming  about  a  recent  FCC  rul- 
ing on  their  rates — but  it  must  not  only 
have  been  correct — it  must  not  have  cut 
them  enough  because  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  say  they  have  too 
much  money  in  their  treasury'  and  want 
to  pay  an  extra  10  percent  in  taxes. 

Ever>'  year  we  hear  talk  of  steel  price 
increases — and  the  realistic  dialog  that 
accompanies  such  talk  about  the  highly 
inflationary  effect  steel  increases  have 
on  our  economy.  The  price  increase  takes 
place — prices  rise — and  the  consumer  is 
caught.  By  their  own  admission.  United 
States  Steel,  Inland  Steel,  and  several 
smaller  steel  companies  should  reduce 
their  prices  because  they  have  so  much 
extra  profit  that  they  want  to  pay  an  ex- 
tra 10-percent  tax. 

Then  too.  it  is  obvious  that  interest 
rates  can  be  reduced  substantially  be- 
cause the  Bank  of  America  and  94  other 
banks  say  they  are  making  too  much 
money — and  want  to  pay  10  percent  more 
in  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  42  life  Insurance  com- 
panies including  "The  Man  from  Equi- 
table" admit  that  their  policyholders  are 
not  getting  a  fair  shake — that  their 
profits  are  so  excessive  that  they  want 
to  pay  more  taxes.  If  they  want  to  pay 
more  taxes,  we  could  accommodate  them 
by  repealing  the  Life  Insurance  Tax  Act 
of  1959. 

Obviously,  the  Government  is  paying 
too  much  for  the  aircraft  they  purchase 
from  Lockheed.  Douglas,  and  Boeing  be- 
cause they.  too.  admit  to  excessive  profits. 

Several  private  utility  companies — 
electric  and  gas — shouid  have  their  rates 
checked  by  the  various  State  public  serv- 
ice commissions — maybe  public  power  is 
not  as  bad  as  they  say  it  is — if  they  are 
"picking"  the  consumer  so  much  that 
they  want  higher  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  indi- 
cates that  labor  is  demanding  too  much 
in  the  current  strike — and  I  do  not  sup- 
pose to  know  all  the  facts — but  I  do  know 
that  Ford  is  obviously  shortchanging 
someone  or  they  would  not  have  so  much 
extra  money  to  want  to  pay  this  extra 
10  percent  surtax.  The  same  is  true  also 
of  General  Motors  who  "signed  in"  for 
the  tax  increase — and  the  tire  people — 
B.  F.  Goodrich  May  I  say  that  if  Ford 
is  so  anxious  to  pay   taxes — their  tax- 


free  Ford  Foundation  is  a  good  place  to 

start. 

I  wonder  too.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  could 
not  let  the  D-X  Sunray  Oil  Co..  and  the 
other  oil  companies  pay  that  extra  tax 
that  they  desire  by  removing  the  deple- 
tion allowance  they  now  have. 

Yes,  it  is  fairly  obvious  to  me — Ray- 
theon televisions,  Campbell  Soup,  West- 
inghoiise,  and  General  Electric  appli- 
ances. Gillette  blades.  Zenith  radios,  tele- 
phone rates,  interest,  gas  and  oil.  tires 
and  autos  are  all  too  high  because  these 
people  want  their  taxes  increased. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  455  business 
people  who  signed  for  our  tax  increase — 
there  is  an  answer — let  them  reduce 
their  profits  by  cutting  their  prices,  low- 
ering their  interest  and  relieving  the 
general  taxpaying  public  of  the  exces- 
sive prices  and  government  subsidies  that 
these  business  houses  receive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  one  of  these  "big 
boys  ■  expects  to  pay  the  tax  increase — 
they  expect  to  pass  it  on  to  the  consumer 
and  to  use  it  to  "choke  out"  the  small 
business  man.  The  consumer  pays  twice, 
his  own  surtax  and  the  surtax  added  to 
the  price  by  the  company. 

I  suspect,  too,  that  someone  has  been 
around  with  a  "little  persuasion"  and  re- 
minded most  of  these  tax  Increase  pro- 
ponents of  their  vast  Government  con- 
tracts and  or  their  reliance  on  the  Gov- 
ernment one  way  or  another  for  their 
existence. 

TRIBUTE  TO  AN  OUTSTANDING  ALL- 
AMERICAN  WOMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-' 
man  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  read  about  the  honor  recently 
bestowed  upon  one  of  Washington's  most 
charming,  ablest,  and  most  beloved 
ladies,  Liz  Carpenter. 

I  refer  to  the  ceremony  at  which  her 
home  town  of  Salado  in  central  Texas, 
named  her  to  a  select  company  by  pro- 
claiming her  an  Outstanding  Texas 
Woman,  and  designated  her  childhood 
home,  the  Col.  Sterling  C.  R,obertson 
Plantation,  as  an  ofQcial  Texas  historic 
landmark. 

Liz  Carpenter  richly  deserves  this 
honor.  Actually,  I  feel  the  title  should 
transcend  the  geographical  boundaries 
of  Texas  for.  indeed,  she  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  women  of  the  United  States. 

Nobody  who  keeps  abreast  of  national 
affairs  need  be  told  that  Liz  Carpenter  is 
the  First  Lady's  press  secretary,  the  first 
woman  and  the  first  working  newspaper 
reporter  ever  to  serve  in  that  important 
capacity. 

When  she  spoke  at  the  ceremonies  in 
Salado.  Mrs.  Johnson  summed  up  much 
of  what  is  good,  able,  and  charming  about 
this  outstanding  woman,  when  she  said: 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  we  see  Liz:  Cre- 
ativity, latighter,  speed,  and  kind  and 
thoughtful  deeds. 

Her  love  for  home,  and  for  the  real  and 
meaningful  things  of  American  life  were 
exemplified  in  a  heart-warming  way, 
when  she  inspected  the  works  of  home- 
State  craftsmen  which  were  on  display 
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during  the  affair  In  Salado.  As  related 
by  the  Austin  American-Statesman: 

Mrs.  Carpenter  led  reporters  and  friends 
around  the  plantation  honr.e  grounds  to  visit 
the  booths  or  skilled  Texas  craftsmen  whose 
work  was  on  display 

Isn't  this  great!"  she  would  say. 

"Isn't  this  beautiful! 

"Doesn't  this  real  Texas  art  beat  those 
tackv  rattlesnake  ashtrays  and  things  that 
most  tourists  have  been  remembering  Texas 
by?" 

Liz  Carpenter  performs  her  vital  func- 
tions with  zest,  dignity  and  skiM,  and  a 
complete  sense  of  fairness.  She  has  ad- 
mirably fulfilled  the  difficult  role  in  which 
she  serves.  More  than  that,  she  presents 
to  the  world  a  picture  of  the  American 
career  woman  of  which  all  of  us  can 
well  be  proud. 

Texas  is  fortunate  to  have  such  a 
daughter,  but  America  can  claim  her  as 
a  daughter  too.  Mr  Chairman,  I  propose 
that  Liz  Carpenter  be  designated  as  an 
outstanding  all-American  woman. 


LESSENING  BANK  CRIMES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  FascellI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  I  have  Inserted  in  the  Concres- 
sioN.\L  Record  statements  and  artl;les 
which  make  suggestions  for  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  bank  ciimes.  The  Legal 
and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
House  Committee  en  Government  Op- 
erations, of  w^hich  I  am  chairman.  4  years 
ago  made  a  study  of  bank  crimes  and 
what  the  Federal  Bank  Supervisory 
Agencies  should  do  to  attempt  to  lessen 
them.  That  study  resulted  in  Committee 
Report  No.  1147.  entitled  "Crimes  Against 
Banking  Institutions." 

It  would  be  very  gratifying  to  me  if  I 
could  report  that  there  has  been  a  dra- 
matic lessening  in  the  number  of  hold- 
ups, burglaries,  and  embez-zlemcntc-  since 
that  report  was  issued,  but  the  fact  is. 
there  has  continued  to  be  a  general  in- 
c  ease  in  these  crimes.  The  September 
25.  1967.  issue  of  the  American  Banker 
contains  a  very  informative  article  by 
Ralph  L.  Zaun,  who  is— among  other 
things— chairman  of  the  Federal  Legis- 
lative Committee.  Independent  Bankers 
Association  of  America.  Mr.  Zaun  re- 
counts the  growth  in  attempted  bank 
hold  iP^-.  and  estimates  on  the  basis  of 
'xpeiience  that  in  the  first  half  of  1967 
there  we  e  twice  as  many  as  there  were 
in  the  first  half  of  1966.  He  suggests  that 
not  everything  possible  has  been  done  by 
the  banking  agencies  or  by  the  banks 
them.<;elves  to  lessen  such  cimes.  His 
suggestions  are  worthy  of  all  who  are 
connected  with  the  banking  industry. 
and  of  the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
t.'ie  House. 

In  the  Jime  issue  of  Banking  magazine 
the  director  cf  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
I.ivestigatlon  discusses  seme  of  the  pre- 


cautionary measures  that  bankers  should 
take,  both  as  preventative  measures  and 
as  aids  in  apprehending  the  criminal. 

The  article  follows: 

Crimes.  Criminals,  and  PKECAU'noNABy 

MZASUEES 

Here  are  some  questions  that  were  recently 
asked  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  by  Bank- 
ing.  And   here  are   the  answers   he   gave. 

Q  Much  Is  reported  these  days  about  the 
volume  of  criminal  attacks  against  finan- 
cial Institutions.  How  serious  Is  the  problem? 
A  The  postwar  years  have  seen  a  steady 
rise  In  the  number  of  robberies,  burglaries 
and  larcenies  committed  against  banking  In- 
stitutions The  Incidence  of  these  crimes  has 
become  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  law 
enforcement  officers  and  to  banking  Institu- 
tions in  the  United  States.  The  number  of 
robberies,  burglaries,  and  larcenies  com- 
mitted against  financial  Institutions  pro- 
tected by  Federal  law  Increased  from  450  In 
1956  to  1.871  In  1966. 

A  rise  m  any  type  of  crime  Is.  cf  course, 
.imple  cause  for  alarm.  In  violations  of  the 
Federal  Bink  Robbery  Statute,  the  property 
loss  In  Itself  Is  serious.  The  real  seriousness 
of  the  crime,  however,  lies  In  the  potential 
for  physical  danger  to  employees,  customers, 
and  to' Innocent  byitanders  during  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  or  along  the  getaway 
route.  All  too  often,  the  general  public  re- 
gards bank  robbery  In  terms  of  a  crime 
against  property  and  the  threat  to  human 
life  Is  overlooked.  The  potential  for  violence 
and  death,  however.  Is  Inherent  in  substan- 
tially all  assaults  upon  financial  Institutions. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  changes 
might  be  seen  In  the  number  of  violations 
l.ive3t!gated  by  the  FBI  In  1965  and  1966. 
While  robbery  violations  Increased  only 
sUghtIv  from  1.154  In  1965  to  1,164  In  1966. 
burglaries  showed  a  much  greater  frequency 
with  551  reported  during  1966  as  opposed  to 
395  durlnc;  1965.  Larceny  violations  decre.^sed 
from  200  In  1965  to  156  In  1966. 

Q.  What  factors  contribute  to  this  situa- 
tion? 

A  One  of  the  contributing  factors  to  the 
steady  rise  In  crimes  against  financial  Institu- 
tions across  the  nation  is  the  rapid  growth 
of  suburban  areas  which  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  number  of  branch  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  InsUtutlons.  By  the  very  nature 
cf  their  locality,  such  facilities  are  conslcler- 
ablv  mere  vulnerable  to  attack  than  regular 
banking  establishments  Generally,  suburban 
or  shopping  area  buildings  have  fewer  se- 
curity features  and  are  easier  to  rob  and 
burglarize.  Such  locations  usually  have  less 
police  protection.  These  branch  offices  are 
also  choice  sites  Inasmuch  as  they  can  be 
cased  and  carefully  scouted  prior  to  the  ac- 
t\ial  vlol.^tion  vrith  a  minimum  of  exposure 
and  attention  Escape  routes  In  suburban 
aress  are  eenerally  more  accesflble  and  better 
concealed:  hence,  financial  ln£tltutlon8  In 
these  areas  appear  more  Inviting  to  the 
wculd-be  burglar  or  robber. 

A  recent  survey  of  some  2,220  bar.k  rob- 
beries which  occurred  during  the  last  two 
ftsral  vears  revealed  that  more  than  half  of 
the  robberies  r.-ere  of  branch  offlces  located 
in  the  fringe  downtown  or  suburban  areas. 
Q.  What  protective  devices  have  helped? 
A  Crimes  against  banking  Institutions  can 
never  be  completely  eliminated,  even  where 
uhe  bank  Is  equipped  with  protective  devices. 
The  use  of  such  devices,  however,  has  resulted 
m  the  capture  of  bank  robbers  or  burglars  in 
the  act  of  committing  such  offenses  or  has 
asslst'Hl  In  Identifying  the  criminal  Involved. 
Indeed,  many  banks  which  otherwise  might 
have  suffered  huge  monetary  losses  owe  their 
escape  to  the  protective  devices  employed 

For  example,  three  bandits  who  attempted 
to  rob  a  bank  In  Illinois  were  thwarted  when 


thev  discovered  that  the  bank  was  completely 
protected  by  four-inch  bulletproof  glao.=  and 
automatic  locks  on  the  three  doors  l.:-ading 
to  the  work  area.  One  of  the  robbers  at- 
tempted to  push  his  gun  through  the  telier's 
cage  opening  and  found  this  was  also  secure 
since  it  was  angled  to  a  degree  to  completely 
protect  the  teller. 

In  another  case,  the  teller  had  opened  the 
bulletproof  glass  window  in  front  of  the 
cage  In  order  to  give  a  customer  a  bag  of 
coins.  As  the  customer  left,  a  wouid-be 
robber  stepped  up  and.  with  his  left  hand, 
thrust  through  tr.e  opening  a  plast.c  bag 
and  a  note  which  read.  "Put  money  in  bag 
and  don't  make  a  suund  until  Im  gene."  The 
teller  promptly  slammed  the  bulletproof 
window  shut  catching  the  bag  and  note  in  a 
vise.  The  bandit  fled 

Q.  Every  banking  est.ablishment.  of  course, 
knows  the  ba?ic  protective  measures  which 
may  be  taken  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
inst.tutlon.  Wh,-5t  are  some  cf  the  newer  tech- 
niques being  used  by  some  baiks  to  deter 
or  thw.irt  att;.cks  against  their  institutions? 
A.  M-iny  institutions  have  recognized  the 
value  of  inpt-alling  automatic  photography 
systems,  and  cameras  are  increasingly  being 
U3ed  to  take  pictures  of  check  cashers  and 
robbers  and  burglars  "in  action."  The  pres- 
ervation of  actual  bank  robbery  sce:ies  on 
film  has  led  to  the  capture,  identification. 
and  conviction  of  many  bandits.  Cameras 
placed  m  a  bank  lobby,  at  exits,  vaults,  and 
other  strategic  points  can  be  activated  with 
an  alarm  system,  or  by  a  button  or  other 
tripping  device  Some  operate  c~ntinuously 
as  motion  picture  cameras  or  take  p.ctures 
at  resjular  intervals,  such  as  one  a  second 

m  addition,  closed-circuit  TV  systems  are 
being  employed  In  some  banks  for  ob:ervlng 
activities  In"  the  work  and  customer  areas. 
In  some  Institutions,  the  TV  monitor  is  also 
in  radio  contact  with  armed  guards,  thus 
making  the  odds  against  a  successful  rubbery 
much  greater 

One-wav  mirrors  which  appear  on  one  side 
to  be  mi'rors.  but  which  are  transparent 
from  the  other  side  have  also  proved  of  great 
value.  A  bank  In  New  Mexico  has  employed 
these  mirrors  extensively  In  Its  banking  facili- 
ties and  in  its  main  lobby,  covering  almost 
the  entire  front  of  one  of  the  executive  offices 
with  these  mirrors,  which  provide  an  excel- 
lent view  of  the  interior  of  the  bank  by  the 
rfflcer  in  case  of  robbery  or  other  trouble. 
Lookin'j  through  the  mirror,  the  bank  cflcial 
is  l-i  an  excellent  position  to  get  a  e^od  view 
and  description  of  the  ro'ober.  while  at  the 
Fame  time  contacting  the  police  or  o':her  law 
enforcement  officials  by  telephone. 

Even  ordinary  mirrors  have  proved  cf  as- 
.^istance  When  the  night  depository  of  a 
M:d',vestern  bank  had  been  burglarized  of 
$61,000,  the  bank  went  to  work  to  fore- 
r.:c;ll  any  further  such  burglaries.  Spotlights 
are  now  installed  on  all  the  night  c".epcsi- 
ury  safes  iiaside  the  branch  bank  =  .  aiid  In 
those  instances  where  the  night  depository 
is  not  In  view  from  the  outside  of  the  bank — 
which  Is  true  In  most  cases — large  mirrors 
have  been  hung  so  that  police  can  observe 
the  night  depository  from  their  cruisers  by 
glancing  at  the  mirrors  as  they  pass  by 

Q.  Naturally,  it  Is  up  to  oanking  man- 
agement to  provide  for  proper  protection  of 
the  banks  facilities,  but  what  !s  the  role  of 
the  banks  personnel? 

A.  Of  course.  It  is  not  p.ossibls  to  prevent 
all  violations  against  financial  institutions. 
No  thinking  person  could  expect  th..t.  Em- 
ployees, however,  should  be  sccirir-  con- 
sclotis— trs'.njd  to  be  alert  to  loi:?rers  and 
su?plclou6-looking  Individuals  who  seek  to 
obtain  change  or  attempt  to  open  small  sav- 
ings accounts.  There  Is  lltf.e  doubt  that 
everv  employee  of  a  financial  institttlon  is 
eager  and  willing  to  do  his  part  in  the 
prevention  of  such  crimen  or  In  the  identlfi- 
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cation  and  apprehension  of  robbers  and 
others  who  prey  upon  the  institutions  by 
which  they  are  employed.  The  fault  then 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  personnel  of  some 
of  these  organizations  have  never  been  prop- 
erly instructed  on  the  measures  they  can 
take  to  assist  in  this  connection. 

It  is  not  wise  for  banking  personnel  to  at- 
tempt to  resist  a  bank  robber  during  the 
commission  of  his  crime,  since  there  Is  no 
wav  of  knowing  in  advance  if  his  weapon 
is  real  or  if  he  would  actually  use  it  in  the 
event  of  resistance.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
ways  In  which  robbery  victims  can  be  of 
assistance  to  law  enforcement  authorities 
in  their  efforts  to  locate  and  apprehend  these 
often  vicious  and  dangerous  criminals. 

In  the  event  you  should  be  the  victim  of 
a  bank  robbery,  here  .ore  a  few  things  to  re- 
member which  can  be  of  inestimable  aid  to 
investigating    law   enforcement   officers: 

( 1 1  Protect  the  premises  after  a  robbery 
has  been  committed  Do  not  permit  other 
employees  or  customers  to  handle  articles 
which  may  have  been  touched  by  the  bandits 
In  order  that  any  latent  fingerprint  impres- 
sions may  be  preserved; 

(2 1  Be  observant.  Impress  upon  your 
memory  a  complete  description  of  the  robber 
or  robbers.  Note  particularly  their  speech, 
mannerisms,  and  any  apparent  scars,  marks, 
or  tattoos.  Do  not  attempt  to  gauge  the 
height  of  the  robbers  In  feet  and  inches.  It 
Is  better  to  compare  the  bandits  with  physi- 
cal objects  such  as  door  Jambs,  windows,  or 
the  tellers'  cages; 

(3 1  Try  to  obtain  a  complete  description 
of  the  car  used  by  the  bandits,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  license  number,  model, 
make,  and  color; 

(4 1  If  the  robbery  is  committed  by  a 
gang,  pay  particular  attention  to  its  appar- 
ent leader.  Carefully  observe  the  manner  In 
which  he  dispatches  the  members  of  his 
band  during  the  course  of  the  robbery; 

(5  I  Take  careful  note  of  the  firearms  used 
by  the  bandits.  What  type  of  weapons  were 
used?"  Automatic  pistols,  revolvers,  rifles, 
shotguns,  or  machine  guns? 

i6i  Above  all,  refrain  from  having  any 
general  discussion  of  the  robbery  among 
yourselves  until  each  has  been  questioned 
"by  the  investigating  officers.  Independent 
recollections  of  each  witness  are  of  more 
value  to  the  law  enforcement  officer  Indeed. 
if  po.s£ible.  each  witness  should  write  down 
pertinent  details  observed  during  the  course 
of  the  robbery  In  order  that  they  will  not  be 
forgotten. 

Q  Those  are.  Indeed,  all  excellent  tech- 
niques. Could  you  give  us  an  example  of  an 
Instance  in  which  photos  taken  by  a  con- 
cealed bank  surveillance  camera  were  help- 
ful in  the  solution  of  a  case? 

A  The  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  movie 
cameras  to  photograph  bank  robberies  in 
progress  has  been  demonstrated  many  times. 
One  youthful  bandit  whose  photograph  was 
taken  during  an  Ohio  bank  robbery  and  was 
publicised  on  television  turned  himself  in  to 
local  authoritise.  In  his  own  words.  "Where 
can  you  go  when  you're  on  TV  all  the  time!  " 

Nearly  five  years  after  this  incident,  the 
same  Ohio  bank  was  again  struck  by  bandits 
and.  once  again,  the  hidden  movie  camera 
paid  oS'.  Three  armed,  unmasked  males  en- 
tered the  bank  and  at  gunpoint  held  up  five 
bank  employees,  escaping  with  about  $13,000 
.\  teller  who  had  become  suspicious  as  soon 
as  the  three  men  entered  the  bank  had  Im- 
mediately pushed  the  bank  alarm  which  also 
activated  the  hidden  movie  camera.  The  re- 
sulting films  were  of  excellent  quality  and 
wide  dissemination  was  made  by  local  police 
to  newspapers  and  TV  stations  Several  tele- 
vision viewers — after  seeing  on  television  the 
motion  pictures  taken  during  the  robbery — 
contacted  police  and  reported  several  suspects 
in  the  robbery  These  suspects  were  subse- 
quently arrested  by  Missouri  State  Highway 
patrolmen  at  a  roadblock. 


(From  the  American  Banker,  Sept.  25.  1967] 

Are  We  .^GCRESsm:  ENorcH  in  War  on  Bank 

Criminals? 

(By  Ralph  L.  Zaun) 

To  a  part  of  the  lawless  and  individually 
desperate  elements  In  our  country,  the  ap- 
proximately 13.500  banking  offices  in  the 
United  States  represent  an  irresistible  mag- 
net to  acquire  easy  and  ready  cash.  Crimes 
against  banks  unfortunately  share  the  dis- 
grace of  an  ever-Increasing  crime  trend  in 
our  society. 

That  we  have  not  been  Immune  Is  no  sur- 
prise. Attempted  hold-up  statistics  i  among 
others!  bear  this  out.  In  1964  there  were  793 
holdups;  in  1965,  848.  and  m  1966.  865.  The 
first  half  of  1967  figures  are  not  complete, 
but  indicate  that  hold-ups  are  nearly  double 
those  in  the  like  period  of  1966. 

Most  attempted  hold-ups  are  successful, 
and  the  apprehension  rate  of  the  criminals 
perpetrating  these  crimes  Is  far  less  than  It 
should  be. 

The  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America  has  shared  the  concern  of  bankers 
and  some  bank  trade  groups  with  the  alarm- 
ing trend  of  crimes  against  our  institutions. 
It  is  joining  with  other  associations  to  alert 
bankers  to  responsibilities  to  their  employees, 
and  the  trust  which  the  public  places  in 
them. 

We  have  met  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  other  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  analyze  the  emerging  picture  and  to 
explore  means  to  combat  It. 

It  is  not  my  intention  In  this  brief  article 
to  analyze  the  cause,  effect,  or  prevention  of 
bank  crime  in  any  great  depth,  but  some  ob- 
servations gathered  from  meetings  with  a 
ntunber  of  local  police  departments  and  the 
FBI  are  pertinent  A  group  of  bankers  queried 
ha',e  also  contributed  facts  and  opinions  on 
the  subject 

Categorically,  public  safety  officials  evinced 
the  following: 

Extreme  interert  in  the  problem  of  bank 
crimes. 

Sincere  concern  with  prevention  of  such 
crimes  and  apprehension  of  those  responsible 
for  them. 

Considerable  frustration  with  the  prob- 
lems facing  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty. 

A  deep  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  bank- 
ing Industry  In  preventive  meastires.  and 
evidence  of  some  wonderment  at  apathy  on 
the  part  of  bankers. 

The  concern  for  adequate  preventive  meas- 
ures was  centered  primarily  in  the  areas  of 
hoid-ups  and  burglaries.  There  was  less  em- 
phasis on  embezzlements,  defalcations  and 
frauds  which  seemingly  constituted  more  of 
an  internal  problem  to  be  dealt  with 
through  education  and  audit 

Officials  explained  their  problem  as  fol- 
lows: They  must  first  capture  and  then  help 
convict  the  criminal.  The  police  encounter 
immediate  difficulties  in  that  they  are  nearly 
always  involved  after  the  fact.  Their  job  in- 
volves pursuit,  which  has  to  be  based  upon 
whatever  facts  are  available. 

It  was  emphasized  over  and  over  again 
that  these  facts,  or  the  lack  of  them,  lead  to 
a  hot  trail  or  a  cold  one.  and  that  here  the 
banker  and  public  disinterest  present  a 
ma^or  roadblock. 

Following  a  hold-up,  for  example,  the  fol- 
lowing vital  information  may  not  be  avail- 
able; 

License  plate  number  or  description  of  a 
get-away  vehicle. 

Good  de.:crlptlons  of  the  bandits  involved 
(Sometimes  even  the  number  of  criminals 
taking  part  in  a  hold-up  is  not  accurately 
reported  i . 

"Bait"  money  Is  either  not  passed  with  the 
hold-up  loot,  or  Is  poorly  identified  as  to 
serial  numbers,  series  year,  and  Federal  Re- 
serve district. 

Defensive  measures,  such  as  photographic 


equipment  and  alarms,  were  not  used  or  were 
Inoperative. 

Possible  fingerprints  were  obliterated  or 
obscured. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  leads  and  help 
from  within  the  bank,  the  problem  of  early 
apprehension  of  criminals  Is  rendered  most 
d.flicult.  In  spite  of  the  handicap  of  a  paucity 
of  information,  enforcement  officials  still  do 
a  remarkable  Job  of  tracing  those  committing 
bank  crimes — but  th.  persistent  penalty  of 
poor  Information  compounds  the  important 
task  of  conviction.  Lack  of  fingerprint,:,  posi- 
tive identification  or  possession  of  known 
identifiable  stolen  currency  results  in  ac- 
quittals. 

Tougher  rules  of  evidence  in  today's  courts, 
coupled  with  conflicting  or  Insufficent  Identi- 
fication, must  certainly  turn  loose  hardened 
and  experienced  criminals  who  very  probaoly 
will  try  their  luck  again. 

Is  bank  crime  the  other  banker's  problem, 
or  Is  it  truly  one  that  should  concern  you  and 
me?  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  share  a 
fraternal  belief  that  a  crime  against  any 
bank  is  a  crime  against  all  banks  Certainly 
the  premiums  of  our  blanket  bonds  repre- 
sent a  composite  assessment  of  the  cost  of 
these  crimes. 

As  Individuals  and  as  institutions,  we  share 
the  increased  burden  of  law-enforcement  in 
our  present  society.  Lvery  one  of  us  must 
shudder  and  decry  the  shame  of  ruthless 
criminal  activity  "vhich  results  in  death  to 
bank  officers,  employees,  and  customers 

Are  we  doing  enough  to  make  a  real  con- 
tribution toward  prevention:  apprehension: 
conviction  of  people  who  prey  on  our  banks'' 
A  considered  Judgment  would  ir  :icate  we 
are  not. 

We  are  notably  deficient  in  the  Installation 
of  complete  protective  devices  and  alarm 
equipment.  We  do  not  avail  ourselves  of 
booklets  and  films  for  employee  Information 
and  training,  which  are  available  from  law- 
agencies  and  Insurance  companies  Th"  ad- 
visory help  from  the  FBI  and  other  agencies 
is  not  drawn  upon  by  individual  banks  or 
groups  of  bankers  for  instructional  and  in- 
formational purposes. 

Even  when  an  education  and  hold-up  drill 
progTr.m  has  been  instituted  In  our  banks, 
personnel  "refreshers"  are  not  frequent 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  employee  turnover. 

Comparative  statistics  prove  that,  where 
an  aggressive  crime  prevention  program  has 
been  introduced  in  a  given  area,  the  inci- 
dence of  bank  crime — particularly  hold-ups — 
diminishes  dran.atlcally.  The  individual  bank 
and  the  banking  system  are  direct  bene- 
ficiaries whenever  your  bank  and  mine  Intel- 
ligently use  known  preventive  measures  and 
protective  devices  against  the  crook  who 
wants  to   "do  business  "  with  our  banks. 


MIDDLE  EAST  REFUGEES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  tragic  consequences  of  the  brief 
but  bloody  war  in  the  Middle  East  has 
been  the  desperate  plight  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  refugees  made 
homeless  by  the  fighting. 

Those  displaced  by  the  recent  war  are 
adding  yet  another  dismal  chapter  to 
the  tragedy  of  over  1  million  people  who 
now  live  in  the  Middle  East  without  per- 
manent shelter,  any  sources  of  livelihood 
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or  any  dependable  food  supply.  The 
United  Nations'  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
estimates  that  the  recent  fighting  added 
more  than  330,000  new  refugees  to  the 
pre-war  total  of  one  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lion refugees  then  in  the  area. 

Ever  since  the  inception  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  States  has  stood 
ready  to  aid  that  organization  in  its  ef- 
forts to  relieve  the  suffering  of  refugees 
from  wars,  political  strife,  and  natural 
disaster.  The  United  States  has  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  refugee  assistance 
programs  to  help  displaced  persons  from 
many  countries  including  India.  French 
Indo-Chlna.  present-day  Vietnam,  Chile. 
Turkey,  the  Congo,  China,  Hungary,  and 
East  Germany.  In  my  own  area  of  south 
Florida  the  United  States  has  contrib- 
uted substantial  assistance  to  aid  refu- 
gees from  Communist  Cuba. 

In  addition,  since  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  the  United  States  has 
made  some  substantial  contributions 
both  through  the  United  Nations  and 
unilaterally  to  aid  tremendous  numbers 
of  refugees  throughout  the  Middle  East 
area  Following  the  end  of  hostilities  in 
the  Middle  East  last  June,  the  United 
States  immediately  took  steps  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  new  refugees  in  that  area.  I  am 
sure  that  many  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  Interested  In  the  tremen- 
dous effort  which  this  country  is  making 
In  that  area  of  the  world,  and  for  that 
reason,  I  quote  the  text  of  a  note  from 
the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
to  the  UN.  Secretary  General  which  was 
made  public  on  August  30.  1967: 

The  Representative  of  the  United  States 
oT  America  to  the  United  Nations  presents 
his  compUments  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  and  has  the  honor 
to  reply  to  his  note  of  July  10.  1967  drawing 
attention  to  operative  paragraphs  8  and  9 
of  General  Assembly  resolution  2252  (ES-V) 
dealing  with  humanitarian  assistance  and 
requesting  Information  on  the  measures 
taken  by  the  United  States  Government  In 
the  light  of  this  resolution. 

The  United  States  Government  responded 
innmedlately  to  the  basic  needs  of  the  per- 
sons displaced  by  the  recent  conflict  by  air- 
lifting an  initial  5.000  tents  to  Jordan  to 
provide  temporary  shelter  for  the  homeles.s 
In  addition,  the  United  States  has  airlifted  to 
Jordan  5.000  more  tents  and  offered  blankets, 
household  utensils  and  stoves  to  help  relieve 
the  hardships  In  the  are.  The  offer  of  blan- 
kets and  household  utensils  have  not  yet 
been  accepted  and  these  Items  have  not  yet 
been  furnished  The  total  cost  of  the  tents 
and  other  Items  and  their  transport  to  Jor- 
dan by  air  Is  estimated  at  approximately 
$1,675,000. 

It  will  be  recalled  th.it  the  United  States 
pledged  for  the  support  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  a  contribution  of 
t32  3  million  for  the  year  ended  June  30. 
1967.  The  pledge  Included  $13.3  million  In 
cash  and  $8.9  million  In  foodstuffs  At  the 
lime  of  the  outbreak  of  fcostiUties  In  the 
Middle  Ea't.  the  last  shipments  of  these 
foodstuffs  were  on  the  high  seas  euroute 
to  the  Middle  East.  In  some  cases  vessels 
were  forced  to  discharge  their  cargo  In  Med- 
iterranean ports  because  of  the  inaccessi- 
bility of  Middle  East  ports  The  United  Slates 
Government  arranged  for  the  onward  trans- 
poruatlon  of  these  cargoes  destined  for  use 
by  UNRWA  and  bore  the  extra  costs  of  stor- 
age In  transit  and  trans-slilpment. 

As  the  Representai've  Informed  the  Secre- 


tary-General m  his  letter  of  June  29.  1967. 
the  United  States  made  a  special  contribu- 
tion of  »2  million  In  cash  to  UNRWA  to  help 
meet  the  emergency  needs  of  victims  of  the 
conflict.  Subsequently,  the  United  States 
informed  the  Commissioner-General  of 
UNRWA  that  It  would  provide  24.000  metric 
tons  of  wheat  flour  and  1.200  tons  of  vege- 
Uble  oils  for  use  In  UNRWA's  relief  services 
during  the  next  several  months.  The  world 
market  value  of  these  commodities.  Includ- 
ing transportation  to  Middle  Eastern  ports, 
amounts  to  approximately  $4,284,000.  The 
United  States  Government  expects  shortly 
to  make  a  second  allocation  of  commodities 
to  UNRWA  of  about  the  same  magnitude. 

In  late  June,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment transmitted  1100,000  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  for  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  for  the 
latter  organization's  activities  on  behalf  of 
the  victims  of  the  recent  hostilities. 

The  United  States  Goverixment  also  pro- 
vided funds  estimated  at  $40,000  for  the 
shipment,  by  air,  to  the  Middle  East  of  med- 
ical supplies  (antibiotics  and  vitamins)  do- 
nated by  the  American  Red  Cross  to  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 

The  United  States  Government  Is  also  con- 
tinuing to  donate,  at  rates  prevailing  prior 
to  the  outbreak  cf  hostilities,  foodstuffs  to 
American  voluntary  agencies  for  their  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  needy  persons  in  the 
Gaza  Strip  and  on  the  West  Bank  The  value 
of  such  commodities  at  world  market 
prices,  exclusive  of  transportation  cost.  Is 
approximately  $1,779,000  annually. 

The  United  States  Is  keeping  the  emer- 
gency needs  of  those  persons  affected  by  the 
recent  hostilities  under  constant  review  and 
will  cooperate  fully  with  Intergovernmental 
and  non-governmental  organizations  now  at 
work  In  the  area  as  well  as  with  the  govern- 
ments directly  concerned 


THE  JOHNSON  ADMINISTRATION'S 
ACHIEVEMENTS  FOR  URBAN 
AMERICA  VERSUS  THE  REPUB- 
LICAN VOTING  RECORD 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  AnnunzioI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  each 
of  the  four  messages  on  the  cties  he  has 
submitted  to  Congress  during  the  past 
4  years,  President  Johnson  has  warned 
that  we  cannot  become  two  people — the 
suburban  rich  and  the  urban  poor. 

He  urged  us  to  begin  planning  and 
building  today  to  keep  pace  with  an  ur- 
ban population  that  will  double  in  the 
next  40  years:  and  he  emphasized  that 
while  we  do  not  possess  all  of  the  an- 
swers to  urban  problems,  we  must  move 
quickly  "to  make  right  what  has  taken 
generations  to  make  wrong." 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
when  Lyndon  Johnson  assumed  oflice  3*2 
years  ago.  efforts  in  the  poverty  program 
were  sporadic,  unorganized,  and  under- 
nourished. Since  that  time,  the  John.son 
administration's  efforts  in  the  war  on 
poverty  have  steadily  mounted. 

This  year  alone  we  are  spending  over 
$25  billion  on  jobs,  health,  education, 
housing,  and  other  urgent  programs  for 
the  poor 

The  record  will  show  that  2  million 


Americans,  as  a  direct  result  of  these 
Government  programs,  have  been  moved 
over  the  poverty  line. 

Four  million  slum  dwellers  have  ob- 
tained needed  assistance  from  neighbor- 
hood centers. 

Four  million  older  Americans  have  re- 
ceived hospital  care  under  the  social 
security  amendments — in  1  year  alone. 

In  short,  during  its  first  2  years,  the 
war  on  poverty  has  benefited  more  than 
9  million  Americans.  And  this  is  just  the 
beginning. 

In  addition,  nearly  1  million  Ameri- 
cans have  participated  in  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  programs 
to  develop  new  skills  that  leads  to  new 
job  opportunities. 

There  was  no  such  program  under  the 
last  Republican  administration.  There 
was  no  poverty  program  either.  And 
there  Is  simply  no  comparison  over  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Republicans  to  help 
our  cities  with  that  of  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  years. 

Those  Republicans  who  are  now  charg- 
ing that  this  administration  is  reneging 
on  its  commitment  to  the  urban  poor 
have  obviously  neither  consulted  the 
record  nor  conferred  with  their  col- 
leagues In  the  House. 

The  recoid  is  clear:  No  administration 
in  American  historj'  has  created  more 
sound  and  effective  programs  for  the 
cities  than  has  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion. 

And  the  record  will  show  that  the  Re- 
pubhcans  in  the  House  have  voted  over- 
whelmingly against  each  and  every  one 
of  these  proposals. 

Just  In  this  session,  the  Republicans 
In  the  House  have  voted  to  eliminate  all 
funds  sought  for  continuing  the  rent 
supplements  program.  They  have  voted 
to  reduce  by  two-thirds  the  funds  re- 
quested for  model  cities.  And  it  has  cut 
by  $5  million  the  President's  request  for 
research  in  urban  technology. 

This  is  the  party  now  criticizing  the 
President  for  not  doin?  enough:"  The 
American  people  must  be  forgiven  if  they 
are  slightly  Incredulous. 

All  told,  some  30  legislative  proposals 
for  the  urban  poor  have  been  enacted  by 
Concrress  over  the  past  3 '-2  years.  All  of 
them  have  been  strongly  opposed  by  the 
House  Republicans. 

This  is  the  record.  And  tho.se  Republi- 
cans seeking  political  advantage  from 
the  tragic  events  of  this  summer  cannot 
be  allowed  to  bun,-  the  bones  of  their 
party  s  dismal  voting  record  on  the  cities 
in  the  Democratic  backyard. 

At  this  very  moment.  Congress  has  un- 
der consideration  14  pieces  of  major  leg- 
islation to  help  our  cities  build  a  brighter 
future. 

Let  us  see  how  the  Republicans  in  Con- 
gre.ss  will  vote  on  these  nieasures.  Let  us 
measure  the  degree  of  Republican  sup- 
port in  the  House  against  .'^ome  of  the 
criticisms  voiced  by  a  few  Republican 
Senators  that  the  administration  is  not 
doing  enough.  I  think  the  evidence  will 
be  conclusive  about  which  party  is  the 
doers  for  urban  America  and  which  is 
the  haven  for  the  perennial  obstruction- 
ists. 

If  the  Republican  Party  wants  to  pose 
as  the  city  dweller's  best  friend,  let  them 
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match  their  voting  record  with  their 
alleged  commitment. 

In  the  meantime,  Lyndon  Johnson's 
record  of  achievement  to  help  the  Amer- 
ican city  remains  unmatched  and  un- 
rivaled by  any  group  or  faction. 

The  record  speaks  louder  than  any 
pohtical  words. 


ANOTHER  ESCALATION  BY  REAGAN 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Resnick]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Governor 
Reagan  is  at  it  again.  Instead  of  concen- 
trating on  the  problems  of  his  State  and 
his  own  administration,  the  "fastest  gun 
in  the  West"  is  hysterically  trying  to  set 
foreign  policy  from  Sacramento. 

In  his  latest  scenario,  the  hair  trigger 
Governor,  after  threatening  to  use  nu- 
clear weapons  to  bring  about  a  final  solu- 
tion to  the  Vietnamese  war.  tells  us  he 
favors  expanding  the  war  with  an  Amer- 
ican invasion  of  North  Vietnam,  if  onLv 
the  military  will  give  the  green  light. 

Governor  Reagan  acts  upon  impulse 
while  reasoned  men  recognize  the  dan- 
gers of  a  wider  war.  The  Governor  acts 
from  frustration,  while  calmer  men  re- 
alize Pre.sident  Johnson  is  attempting  to 
achieve  a  just  solution  without  irration- 
ally provoking  Chinese  entrance  into  the 
war.  Mr.  Reagan  acts  from  ignorance  of, 
or  indifference  to.  our  basic  foreign  pol- 
icy goal — not  to  destroy  North  Vietnam 
and  provoke  world  war  III.  but  simply 
to  Insure  the  Independence  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Governor  should  stop  making  ra.sh 
and  irresponsible  foreign  policy  state- 
ments and  content  himself  with  bailing 
out  his  own  ship  in  California.  The  last 
thing  we  need  are  policies  which  would 
blow  us  all  back  to  "Death  Valley  Days.  " 


HOW  GIANT  CO-OPS  PRESSURE 
TAXPAYING  BUSINESSES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  Resnick]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  ad  hoc  hearinss  into  the  activities  of 
farm  organ. zations,  te.<:timany  was  pre- 
sented by  a  number  of  peop'e  which  shed 
light  on  the  business  activities  of  farm 
organizations.  Many  of  these  busine.s.ses 
operate  as  tax-exempt  cooperatives  and. 
over  the  years,  have  undergone  tremen- 
dous expansions  into  new  fields — fields 
which  are  only  partially  related  to  agri- 
culture The  regulations  under  which 
these  tax-exempt  cooperatives  operate 
gives  them  a  great  advantage  over  the 
private  taxpaying  businesses  that  they 
compete  with,  and  is  putting  them  under 


tremendous  economic  pressure.  Many  are 
being  driven  out  of  business. 

On  August  31.  Mr.  Frank  Sllkebaken, 
an  independent  oil  jobber  from  Iowa,  de- 
Uvered  testimony  which  provided  an 
illuminating  insight  into  the  problems 
that  the  expansion-minded  cooperatives 
are  creating  for  independent  business- 
men. Under  unanimous  consent.  I  present 
at  this  time  the  statement  of  Mr.  Sllke- 
baken: 

Statement  of  Fbank  M.  Silkebaken,  Bixle 
Plaine  Oil  Co..  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa 

Mr.  Resnick.  These  hearings  will  now  come 
to  order. 

We  will  hear  from  Mr.  Sllkebaken. 

Is  there  anybody  with  you  that  you  would 
like  to  Identify  as  being  here  with  you? 

Mr.  Silkebaken  Yes.  I  refer  to  a  gentle- 
man, a  fellow  lowan.  E.  F  Bock  from  Garner, 
Iowa.  I  also  have  with  me  representatives  of 
the  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council  here  In 
Washington.  Mr.  Wilfred  H  Hall  and  Mr 
Charles  Hartman  I  have  as  a  personal  guest 
of  mine  my  son.  Dennis 

Mr  Resnick  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Silkebaken.  Good  afternoon,  gentle- 
men. My  name  is  Prank  M.  Sllkebaken.  and 
I  am  aii  Independent  oil  jobber  from  Belle 
Plaine.  Iowa.  I  am  here  representing  the  700 
Independent  oil  Jobbers  in  Iowa,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Iowa  Independent  Oil  Jobbers 
Association  As  oil  Joiibers  we  are  wholesale 
distributors  of  gasoline,  heating  oil,  other 
petroleum  products,  and  tires,  b  tteries  and 
accessories  to  various  businesses  and  retail 
customers  within  our  State  With  me  today 
IS  another  Iowa  oil  Jobber.  Mr  Ed  Bock,  who 
IS  a  past  pres.dent  of  our  Iowa  association 

Mr.  Resnick.  What  Is  your  p'^sltlon  with 
the  Iowa  Independent  Oil  Jobbers  Associa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Si  kebaken.  I  am  a  member,  sir. 

M.-.  Resnick.  You  are  officially  represent- 
ing them? 

Mr.  tILKEBAKEN     Yes.  Sir. 

Mr.  Resnick.  Please  proceed 

Mr  Silkebaken  This  testimony  Is  made 
In  the  context  of  todays  needs  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  collect  additional  tax 
revenues  Our  President  has  suggested  a  10 
per  cent  surtax  on  Individuals'  and  corpora- 
tions' Income  taxes  this  year.  We  feel  strong- 
ly that  If  the  Government  needs  additional 
revenue  to  finance  Its  programs,  it  should 
first  explore  our  contention  that  cooperatives 
who  have  outgrown  the  reasons  for  their 
initial  tax-free  status  should  be  taxed  at  the 
same  rate  as  those  businesses  with  whom  they 
regularly  compete. 

The  total  amount  of  revenues  that  could 
be  realized  by  fixing  these  cooperative  cor- 
porations like  other  corporations  are  taxed  Is 
probably  over  $100  million  a  year.  Thus,  we 
suggest  there  Is  a  double-barreled  reason 
for  consideration  of  this  problem  by  the  Con- 
gress at  this  time,  the  first  being  to  pro- 
vide needed  t.ix  revenues  and  the  second  to 
bring  muc'n  needed  equity  to  tlie  market- 
place in  order  to  restore  a  more  fair  measure 
of  competition  between  those  engaged  In  the 
marketing  of  non-farm  produced  products. 

The  lax-exempt  status  for  cooper.itlves  was 
originally  designed  to  assist  business  units 
comoosed  of  farmers  themselves,  aimed  prin- 
cipally at  allowing  them  to  buy  feed,  fertil- 
izer and  farm  Implements  at  terms  and 
under  conditions  which  would  bring  bene- 
fits to  them. 

The  first  Income  Tax  Act  In  1913  granted 
tsx  exemptions  to  certain  ,organlza^loAs.  In- 
cluding agricultural  groupai  iwtg>y  that  time 
the  number  of  small  farms  in  the  United 
States  and  the  amount  of  products  they  pro- 
duced made  such  a  plan  appear  equitable 
However,  we  have  now  witnessed  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  farms  In  this  coun- 
try and  the  centralization  of  production  into 
ever  larger  agricultural  business  units.  Thus, 


the  farmers,  like  other  types  of  businesses. 
have  had  to  grow  in  size. 

Heavy  reliance  on  farm  Implements  have 
of  course  helped  to  create  the  situation  where 
the  farmer  must  be  fair-sized  to  afford  the 
hardware  necessary  to  op>erate  today  The 
successful  farmer,  therefore.  Is  one  who  runs 
a  fairly  large  farm  and  Is  one  who  has  a 
substantial  Investment  In  land  and  can  not 
be  compared  except  by  profession  with  his 
counterpart  in  1913. 

With  the  decline  in  the  number  of  small 
farms  In  the  Nation,  the  cooperatives'  origi- 
nally envisioned  role  was  discarded  In  favor 
of  entering  Into  the  sales  of  nonagricultural 
materials.  This  has  extended  to  the  pwlnt 
where  a  visit  to  many  of  the  local  coopera- 
tives can  be  likened  to  going  to  a  hardware 
store,  a  service  station  or  even  a  supermarket, 
rather  than  to  a  grain  and  feed  dealer  This 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  farm 
Itself  has  changed  from  one  which  was  es- 
sentially a  relatively  small  unit  Into  being 
a  fairly  large  landholding  business  operation. 
The  exempt  coopyerauve  at  that  point  should 
have  been  phased  out  of  operation  since  its 
need  was  evaporating.  However,  at  this  time 
they  have  altered  their  op>erationa  into  non- 
agricultural  Items  and  now  compete  with 
a  host  of  other  businesses. 

The  problem  of  course  is  that  the  tax-free 
cooperative  can  either  sell  at  lower  prices,  or 
advertise  more,  or  acquire  more  assets  t>e- 
cause  of  their  tax-free  status,  but  are  actu- 
ally virtually  the  same  as  other  businesses 
with  which  they  often  compete.  However,  I 
should  like  to  dwell  exclusively  on  how  their 
petroleum  operations  affect  me  and  others 
like  me.  This  Ad  Hoc  Committee  can  draw 
similar  conclusions  from  my  remarks  for  a 
wide  variety  of  products  other  than  petro- 
leum, becaiise  the  same  situation  undoubt- 
edly exists  In  regard  to  many  other  products. 

"Two  very  Interesting  sentences  appear  on 
page  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Re- 
port Issued  In  December  of  1966  on  Farmers' 
Coof>eratlve  Income  Tax  Returns  for  1963, 
and  I  quote; 

"In  getting  agricultural  products  flowing 
from  farmer  to  consumer,  cooperatives  are 
found  supplying  such  transportation  services 
as  shipping,  trucking  and  storing;  such 
manufacturing  services  as  canning,  wlne- 
maklng.  ginning,  and  other  operations 
needed  to  produce  finished  goods  for  sale; 
such  selling  activities  as  acting  as  agent  or 
broker. 

"In  providing  mass  purchasing  power  for 
the  supplies  needed  for  farming  operations, 
cooperatives  often  will  be  found  operating 
petroleum  tulk  stations  and  even  refineries: 
manufacturing  chemical  fertilizers;  and  hir- 
ing, housing  and  transporting  farm  laborers. 
In  other  words,  cooperative  activities  are 
nearly  as  varied  as  to  function,  as  wide  in 
scope  and  diversified  in  .Ine  as  any  other  type 
of  business  enterprise" 

Gentlemen,  that  is  a  pretty  accurate  de- 
scription of  how  cooperatives  are  today — "as 
wide  In  scope  and  diversified  In  line  as  any 
other  type  of  business  enterprise."  .^nd  I 
think  they  should  be  taxed  like  any  other 
business  enterprise 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  chief  competitive 
weapon  Is  the  co-op's  ability  for  cish  flow 
In  the  form  of  patronage  dividends  from  the 
giant  super  co-op  to  the  regional  co-op  down 
to  the  local  co-ops.  What  this  amouiits  to 
Is  that  local  cooperatives,  whom  wc  compete 
with  directly,  can  actually  operate  at  a  loss 
on  the  local  level  But  with  cash  m  the 
form  of  patronage  dividends  coming  down 
from  the  top  through  super  and  regional 
supplying  co-ops.  they  can  show  a  net  "sav- 
ing" or  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  But  by 
the  same  token.  If  I  showed  a  loss  over  an 
extended  j.  rlod  of  time.  I  would  be  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  Resnick.  I  would  like  to  Interrupt  you 
right  there.  We  also  heard  testimony  here 
yesterday    that    very    often    these    80-oall«<l 
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patronage  dividends  Instead  of  conaing  down 
.18  cash  would  be  In  better  form  If  It  comes 
down,  no  certificate  or  stock  Is  ever  cashed 
In 

Mr   SiLKEBAKTN.  I  believe  this  Is  true.  sir. 
Mr   Resnick.  Now  we  heard  this  about  the 
Ohio    Landmark    Farm    Bureau    Co-op     Now 
;s  the  same  done  In   Iowa? 

Mr  Sn-KESAKEN.  Well,  the  one  that  I  have 
personally  knowledge  of  of  course  they  Issue 
u  dividend  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  the  local  retail  co-op.  In  the  rev- 
enue Act  of  1963  they  were  required  to  pay 
at  least  20  percent  of  It  In  cash  which  they 
now  do.  and  the  remaining  80  percent  Is 
given  as  a  form  of  a  script  note  redeemable 
at  some  unknown  future  date 

Mr.  RE3NICK.  Have  you  heard  or  know  of 
any  instances  where  they  refuse  to  redeem 
these  notes  or  script  or  paper  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  them? 

Mr  SHJCEBAKKN.  Well.  I  have  had  some 
farm  customers  that  have  told  me  they  have 
had  stock  In  various  co-op  creameries  and 
so  on  that  were  unredeemable. 

Mr  Resnick.  How  about  in  the  farm  serv- 
ices, the  Farm  Bureau? 

Mr.  SiLiKESAKEM.  I  have  no  knowledge  as 
to  that,  sir 

Mr  Resnick  I  think  that  la  a  very  Impor- 
tant point,  one  that  I  plan  to  look  into 
Mr  SiLKEBAKEN.  The  farmer  cooperative 
service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  a  result  of  Its  annual  survey  in  1965. 
reported  there  were  8  847  marketing  and  pur- 
chasing cooperatives  serving  farmers,  han- 
dling a  total  of  $19  3  billion  In  goods  and 
services  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964  So  when  we  talk  about  cooperatives 
as  being  businesses,  we  are  talking  about  big 
bu  'ness,  totilllng  In  the  billions 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion the  Peder.il  Income  taxes  paid  as  a  per- 
cent of  their  net  Income  by  exempt  coopera- 
tives In  1963  This  again  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Report  mentioned  above. 
They  noted  that  Income  tax  after  credits  as 
a  percent  of  net  Income,  by  size  of  net  in- 
come, m  1963.  for  exempt  cooperatives  was 
as  follows:  for  those  with  net  income  of  up 

to  tlOOOOO 

Mr  Resnick  Excuse  me  Net  Income,  now. 
this  la  after  patronage  dividends?  Is  this  be- 
fore patronage  dividends  or  after'  The  state- 
ments I  have  seen  of  co-ops  usually  It  Is 
after  they  have  paid  out.  they  charge  off 
their  dividends  as  an  expense,  the  patronage 
refunds. 

Mr  SiLKEBAKEN  I  would  have  to  get  out 
that  report  and  study  it.  sir  You  have  asked 
me  something  I  am  not  certain  of. 

For  those  with  net  Income  of  up  to  $100- 
000.  the  tax  was  7  per  cent:  from  $100,000 
to  $250,000  net  Income,  the  tax  was  5  per 
cent;  for  net  Incomes  over  $250,000  the  tax 
was  2  per  cent.  If  Independent  Jobbers,  whom 
I  represent,  or  any  other  corporate  busi- 
ness paid  taxes  at  that  rate,  they  too  could 
sell  their  products  cheaper  and  expand  their 
operations  without  worrying  about  where 
thev  were  going  to  get  the  money. 

Also,  according  to  this  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Report,  of  all  ccoper.itlve  Income  tax 
returns  in  1963  reporting  a  net  Income,  or 
profit.  32  per  cent  were  non-taxable— 20  per 
cent  of  the  non-exempt  returns  and  42  per 
cent  of  the  exempt  returns  Of  all  taxes  col- 
lected from  farmers"  cooperatives  In  1963 
the  exempt  cooperatives,  which  comprise  ^-j 
of  all  cooperatives  and  do  ^^  of  the  business, 
contributed  only  14  per  cent  of  the  Federal 
income  taxes  that  were  collected.  E.xempt 
cooperatives,  as  a  whole,  paid  Income  taxes 
of  less  than  7  per  cent  of  their  net  Income 
Those  In  my  State.  Iowa,  paid  on  the  average 
of  7  5  per  cent 

For  example,  one  cooperative  In  Iowa, 
Dei-Que  Farm  Service  Comp.iny.  and  I  have 
here  a  copy  of  their  1964  annual  report  which 
I  will  give  to  you  gentlemen,  notes  that  for 
total  sales  of  *3  li3.0<M).   and  net  "savings" 


or  proflu  of  $184,000,  provisions— and  I  un- 
derline that  word  provisions— for  Income 
taxes  amounted  to  $20,022.  Assuming  this 
provision  for  taxes  was  the  Federal  income 
tax.  this  amounts  to  only  10.8  per  cent  of 
their  net  Income. 

Now  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  depart 
from  my  prepared  statement  to  say  that  in 
that  provision,  that  $20,000.  if  they  were  un- 
der the  tax  laws  there  would  have  to  be 
State  income  tax  considered  also  in  that  fig- 
ure 

Mr.  Resnick.  You  would  also  like  to  add 
that  Del-Que  Farm  Service  Company  is  a 
Farm  Bureau  co-op.  It  Is  part  of  the  Farm 
Service,  PS  is  the  Farm  Bureau  co-op. 

Mr.  SiLKEBAKEN.  Forty  per  cent  of  this 
cooperative  business  was  in  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, over  half  of  that  for  gasoline  alone. 
This  cooperative's  gross  sales  from  1954  to 
1964  more  than  doubled,  from  $1,026,000  to 
$2,113,000.  These  local  co-ops  are  our  com- 
petitors To  say  that  this  competition  for 
the  small.  Independent  oil  Job  Is  tough  be- 
cause of  their  great  tax  advantage,  where 
their  retained  earnings  can  be  used  to  In- 
crease their  activities  and  expand  their  busi- 
ness at  an  alarming  and  what  we  feel  an  un- 
fair rate,  would  be  the  understatement  of 
the  year 

Mr.  Resnick.  If  I  could  Interrupt  you  a 
moment  again,  who  Is  your  Congressman? 
Mr  SiLKEBAKEN.  Congressman  John  Kyi 
Mr.  Resnick.  Are  you  aware  of  the  state- 
ment by  Congressman  Schwengel  of  Iowa  put 
in  the  record,  and  he  stated  In  the  record  that 
as  an  Independent  businessman  and  as  an  In- 
dependent farm  insurance  man  that  he  had 
felt  that  there  was  no  disadvantage  to  the 
independent  businessmen? 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  In 
that.  He  stated  that  for  the  record, 
that  he  had  been  In  business  all  of  his 
life.  In  insurance  and  I  believe  one  other 
business.  I  have  forgotten  right  now  but  he 
stated  for  the  record  that  his  Congressman. 
Fred   Schwengel.   I  don't  recall   now  which 

District  of  Iowa 

Mr  SiLKEBAKEN.  He  Is  In  the  Southeast 
part,  taking  in  Davenport.  Iowa  City. 

Mr.  Resnick.  That  is  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  you  might  want  to  look  that  up. 
Mr.  SiLKEBAKEN.  Yes.  I  shall. 
Mr.  Resnick.  That  is  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  your  statement.  August  7. 

Mr.  SiLKEBAKEN.  I  Compete  with  a  local 
cooperative,  similar  to  the  one  I  mentioned 
above.  It  is  the  Farmers  4-County  Co-op  As- 
sociation, a  Farmland  Industries  Association. 
This  co-op  started  In  business  In  early  1963 
and  apparently  was  financed  by  Farmland 
Industries.  This  local  cooperrtive  now.  in 
four  short  years,  has  passed  us  'n  total  pe- 
troleum sales  to  farmers.  I  have  been  in  busi- 
ness over  12  years,  and  now  this  cooperative 
Is  selling  more  petroleum  products  to  the 
farmers  than  we  do. 

Mr.  Resnick.  Do  you  know  the  size  of 
Farmland  Industries. 

Mr.  SiLKEBAKEN.  Yes.  they  are  substantial. 
I  refer  to  them  later  on  here. 

Their  growth  comes  about  through  pa- 
tronage dividends  from  the  parent  affiliate 
down  through  the  local  co-op  to  the  farm 
customer.  In  dividend  payments.  The  farmer 
Is  typically  given  an  additional  discount  at 
the  end  of  the  year  of  which  20  per  cent  is 
paid  in  cash  and  the  remaining  80  per  cent 
in  a  note  redeemable  at  some  unknown  fu- 
ture date. 

Mr  Resnick.  Do  these  notes  carry  any  in- 
terest or  dividends? 

Mr  SILKEBAKEN.  To  my  knowledge  they  do 
not.  I  have  no  direct  knowledge  one  way  or 
the  other  but  It  is  my  information  that  they 
do  not. 

Naturally.  I  am  In  no  condition  to  compete 
with  such  benefits  to  the  farmer  because  I 
have  no  favorable  tax  position. 

There  are  some  6.500  corporate  Jobbers  in 
the  United  States.  91  per  cent  of  these  do 


less  than  $2  million  in  total  sales  annually. 

Most  of  these  Jobbers  are  in  areas  where  they 
compete  directly  with  these  cooperatives. 
These  Jobbers,  with  average  profits  of  33 
per  cent  before  taxes  last  year,  are  hard 
pressed  enough  as  It  Is.  Something  must  be 
done  to  alleviate  this  particular  problem  of 
the  cooperatives'  unfair  tax  advantage.  It 
is  a  common  problem  for  jobbers  all  over  the 
country,  and  for  many  other  businesses,  too. 
I  would  like  to  go  over  briefly  the  petro- 
leum operations  of  19  major  regional  coop- 
eratives handling  supplies  In  1964  and  1965 
as  reported  by  the  Farmer  Cooperative  Serv- 
ice, a  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  their  General  Report  No.  140.  These  co- 
ops, incidentally,  had  a  toUl  of  7.727  retail 
outlets  of  various  types  in  1965. 

Petroleum  products  were  their  second 
largest  commodity  group  and  accounted  for 
26.3  per  cent  of  their  total  sales  of  $13  bil- 
lion m  1964.  and  26.5  per  cent  of  $1.4  billion 
total  sales  In  1965.  an  actual  increase  in  total 
petroleum  sales  of  5.4  per  cent.  Their  largest 
commodity  group,  feed,  decreased  as  a  per- 
cent of  sales  of  4.4  per  cent.  However,  the 
third  largest  commodity  group,  fertilizer,  did 
Increase  by  12  per  cent,  but  the  fourth  larg- 
est group,  seed,  decreased  7  per  cent. 

Sales  of  tires,  batteries  and  accessories  In- 
creased 8.4  per  cent.  Their  total  increase  in 
sales  for  1963  over  1964  was  4.6  per  cent.  So 
their  sales  o.'  petroleum  products  and  TBA 
increased  faster  than  sales  of  all  commodity 
groups.  Since  two  of  the  three  largest  agricul- 
tural commodity  groups'  sales  decreased,  this 
Indicates  to  us  greater  emphasis  by  these 
so-called  "farmers"  cooperatives  In  sales  of 
products  that  while  they  are  used  on  farms. 
they  are  used  by  everyone  else  and  every 
other  business,  for  that  matter. 

Six  of  these  19  regional  farmer's  coopera- 
tives own  9  oil  refineries.  Eight  of  them  own 
27  petroleum  storage  terminals.  Six  own  an 
undisclosed  number  of  crude  oil  properties 
The  Farmer's  Union  Central  Exchange,  for 
example,  notes  In  their  1966  AnTiual  Report 
they  have  leases  on  18.000  acres  surrounding 
a  wild-cat  oil  well  they  brought  in  In  1966  In 
Montana,  which  brings  their  total  lease  hold- 
ings to  385.000  acres  of  producing  and  po- 
tential oil-bearing  land.  Petroleum  sales 
accounted  for  52  per  cent  of  the  total  sales 
volume  of  $137  million  of  this  co-op  last 
year.  Co-ops  in  general  own  hundreds  of 
"miles  of  pipelines. 

I  would  like  to  depart  from  the  prepared 
statement.  I  have  something  else  here  I 
would  like  to  show.  This  Is  the  cover  of  a 
brochure  of  the  1966  Annual  Report  of  the 
Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange,  and  when 
you  look  at  It  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  this  is  a  brochure  like  a  major  fully 
Int-egrnted  major  oil  company  would  put 
out. 

Mr  Resnick.  We  have  seen  them,  we  have 
some  of  our  own. 

Mr.  SILKEBAKEN.  You  have  your  oil  wells, 
refineries,  transportation,  trucks,  everything. 
Mr.  Resnick.  Is  there   a    farmer   on   that 
cover? 

I  would  like  to  point  out  at  this  point  for 
the  record,  and  for  your  information,  that 
while  this  Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange 
bears  the  name  of  a  farmers  organization, 
the  National  Farmers  Union,  there  Is  no  fi- 
nancial connection  between  the  Farmers 
Union  and  the  Farmers  Union  Central  Ex- 
change. This  Is  one  of  the  things  that  a  lot 
of  people  have  misunderstood,  that  they  own 
no  stock  and  this  Is  not  controlled  in  any 
way  by  the  National  Farmers  Union.  This  is 
not  true  of  other  co-ops  such  as  FS  Services 
which  Is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Farm 
Bureau.  I  don't  know  If  you  are  aware  of 
that  or  not. 

Mr.  SiLKEBAKEN.  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Resnick.  I  Just   would   like  to   point 

that  out.  that  neither  the  county  nor  the 

State  units  of  the  Farmers  Union  control  or 

derive  any  income  in  any  way.  This  is  ac- 
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cording  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Tony  Dechant 
President  of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 
Mr.  SILKEBAKEN.  I  see. 
Mr.  Resnick  That  they  gave  at  these  hear- 
ings yesterd.iy. 

Mr  SiLKEBAKEN.  Tnrce  of  these  "farmer's" 
cooper.-itives  are  In  Fortune  Magazine's  list 
of  the  500  largest  corporations  in  the  United 
SUtes  last  year  These  three  are  Agway.  Inc.. 
of  Svracuse.  New  York,  which,  with  sales  of 
$462  million  is  17th  in  size.  Farmland  Indus- 
tries of  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  formerly  CCA. 
with  sales  of  -5316  million.  Is  248th  In  size. 
And  the  one  I  mentioned  earlier,  Farmers 
Union  Central  Exchange  is  477th  with  total 
sales  of  $137  million,  and  I  repeat,  over  half 
of  those  sales  were  for  petroleum  products. 
And,  gentlemen,  in  1960  Farmers  Union  Cen- 
tral Exchange  also  organized  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary,  Cracca  Libya.  Inc  .  primarily  for 
exploration,  discovery  and  production  of 
crude  oil  in  the  Kingdom  of  Libya.  I  guess 
they  weren't  satisfied  with  Just  looking  for 
It  here. 

Is  this  what  was  visualized  in  1913  when 
the  cooperative  movement  really  began?  Was 
it  the  intent  of  Congress  to  allow  some  of 
these  cooperatives  to  become  among  the 
largest  corporations  In  America,  and  still  re- 
tain their  tax-exempt  status,  while  directly 
competing  with  private  business  In  noa- 
agrlcultural  products. 

I  would  like  to  quote  Mr  Mortimer  Caplin. 
a  former  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
from  an  Interview  he  had  with  the  Senior 
Editor  of  Dun's  Review,  wlilch  appeared  in 
their  February  1965  issue.  Mr.  Caplin  was 
asked  a  question  regarding  the  problem  of 
tax-exempt  corporations  that  engaged  In 
activities  in  competition  with  tax-paying 
businesses.  Mr.  Caplln's  reply  was.  and  I 
quote:  "This  has  become  a  very  seilous  thing 
over  The  last  fifteen  years  and  certainly  must 
be  faced  up  to  In  a  broad  tax  reform.  For 
example,  organizations  that  are  cooperatives 
are  competing  actively  against  stock  cor- 
porations. These  are  not  the  little  farm 
organizations  of  a  generation  ago.  when  the 
cooperative  Idea  was  the  only  answer  to  the 
farmer's  economic  plight.  Some  of  these  co- 
operatives now  own  an  entire  vertically  inte- 
grated operation  from  production  and 
distribution  that  is  actively  competing 
against  tax-paying  businesses.  This  is  cer- 
tainly unfair  competition " 

We  also  feel  it  is  unfair  competition  and 
hope  that  the  Congress  can  do  something  in 
the  near  future  to  put  an  end  to  this  dis- 
criminatory cooperative   tax  problem. 

Summing  It  all  up.  I  would  like  to  make 
the  following  points: 

B.Tck  in  1913  when  farmers'  cooperatives 
began,  farms  were  small,  unmechanlzed 
units  price  supports  were  unheard  of,  and 
therefore  some  justification  for  these  tax  ex- 
empt organizations.  This  Justification  prob- 
ably lasted  through  the  30's.  However,  this 
JustiScation  does  not  exist  today. 

These  exempt  cooperatives  today  compete 
against  tax-paying  businesses  through  gov- 
ernment sanctioned  tax  favoritism.  This  is 
simply  unfair  These  cooperatives  not  only 
compete  against  oU  Jobbers  like  myself  in 
the  sale  of  non-agricultural  products,  but 
scores  of  other  businesses  as  well  This  situa- 
tion v.e  feel  is  now  out  of  hand. 

The  Federal  Governinent  today  needs  ad- 
ditional revenues.  Taxing  cooperatives  the 
same  as  other  businesses  would  bring  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  into  the  Treasury. 
Businessmen  like  myself,  already  paying  reg- 
ular corporation  taxes,  are  probably  goinj;  to 
get  hit  with  an  additional  10  per  cent  sur- 
tax This  just  makes  our  position  worse,  as 
it  widens  the  advantage  for  those  who  pay 
little  or  no  taxes  at  all. 

For  three  of  the  largest  500  corporations 
In  the  United  States  to  pay  little  or  no 
taxes  on  gross  sales  of  $137  million.  $316 
minion  and  $462  million  respectively,  in  1966, 
is  just  plain  Inequitable. 


These  super  co-ops  are  no  longer  'farm- 
er's" cooperatives  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
Thev  are  giant  corporations,  they  are  run 
like  giant  corporations,  and  they  should  be 
taxed  the  same  as  any  other  corporation. 

My  remarks  are  on  the  record.  I  hope  that 
Congress  does  not  consider  and  study  a  gen- 
eral tax  reform  measure.  I  hope  at  that  time 
which  Is  soon,  this  statement  may  be  of 
some  assistance. 

Gentlemen,  now  if  I  could  ad  lib  for  Just 
a  few  minutes  to  give  you  a  very  personal 
view.  First  of  all.  and  I  feel  I  can  speak  for 
every  other  Iowa  oil  Jobber  that  1  am  repre- 
senting here  today.  I  was  born  and  reared  in 
Iowa,  I  come  from  farming  people  Many  of 
my  relatives,  uncles  and  cousins,  are  farmers. 
Mr.  Resnick.  In  other  words,  you  are  not 
a  citv  slicker. 

Mr  SILKEBAKEN.  That  is  right.  There  Is 
not  anyone  In  the  State  of  Iowa  that  wants 
tlie  farmer  to  prosper  more  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Resnick.  They  are  basically  your  cus- 
tomers. 

Mr.  SiLKEBAKEN.  That  is  right,  a  big  chunk 
of  them,  and  I  think  they  are  the  finest  peo- 
ple in  the  world.  We  do  not  have  any  per- 
sonal di.'^like  whatsoever  for  any  farm  orga- 
nization or  any  personal  dislike  for  any  co- 
operative, they  are  Just  another  competitor. 
We  regard  them  the  same  as  we  would  Stand- 
ard Oil.  Texaco.  Mobile.  Shell,  X-Y-Z,  any 
other  competitor. 

We  do  feel  very  strongly,  however,  that  In 
this  football  game  of  competition  that  every- 
one should  play  under  the  same  rules.  When 
the  league-leading  White  Sox  came  to  town 
and  were  knocked  off  by  the  Washington 
Senators,  everybody  only  got  three  outs  each 
Inning,  there  was  no  favoritism  We  feel  that 
everybody  has  a  basic  responsibility  to  sup- 
port our  Government  with  tax  dollars.  The 
revenues  have  to  come  from  some  place 
and  I  do  not  feel  that  I  as  an  oil  Jobber  or  if 
I  was  a  farmer  or  a  erocery  store  operator  or 
an  ordinary  wage  earner  should  have  any 
special  privileges  In  meeting  what  I  feel  Is  a 
basic  responsibility  to  support  our  way  of  life. 
Thank  you.  sir. 

Mr.  Resnick.  Well.  I  could  not  agree  with 
you  more  TTiis  is  one  of  the  areas  that  dis- 
turbs me.  My  father  belonged  to  a  co-op 
many  years  ago  and  it  was  the  same  type  of 
co-op  that  you  described:  it  is  still  In  exist- 
ence and  it  Is  still  based  on  the  theory  of 
one  man.  one  vote.  No  matter  how  much 
stock  one  might  own.  he  still  had  the  one 
vot«.  which  I  think  is  the  base  of  any  coop- 
erative venture. 

I  was  amazed  to  learn  that  co-ops  were 
bought  and  sold  and  controlled  by  these 
what  we  call  the  super  regional  co-op  chains 
and  the  super  co-ops.  and  so  on. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  this:  Are  you  aware 
that  exempt  co-ops  must  sell  85  per  cent  of 
all   their   products   to   farmer   members? 

Mr.  SiLKEBAKEN.  I  bellcvc  I  have  read  that, 
sir.  yes. 

Mr.  Resnick.  In  their  case  you  feel  they 
are  not  selling  to  non-farmers? 

Mr.  SiLKEBAKEN.  I  believe  this  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Resnick.  You  know,  for  example,  that 
Agway  sells  to  Montgomery  Ward,  they  sell 
them  gas  now.  Montgomery  Ward  may  be 
classified  as  a  farmer  as  they  sell  a  lot  of 
stuff  to  a  lot  of  farmers  but  this  Is  one  of 
the  areas  that  we  want  to  look  into.  I  agree 
with  vou  in  that  the  tax  advantage  is  most 
unfair  especially  in  the  area  of  the  so-called 
patronage  dividends  which  are  not  dividends 
at  all.  I  think  one  of  the  points  that  was 
touched  upon  but  we  ought  to  think  about 
is  being  a  small  businessman  myself  once  I 
know  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  profits  but 
it  Is  also  a  question  of  getting  together 
enough  capital  to  expand  your  business. 

Now  you  and  I  want  to  go  out  and  get 
capital,  we  have  to  pay  for  it.  either  borrow 
It  and  pav  interest  or  sell  some  of  our  equity. 
The  co-ops  method  of  getting  capital  is  sim- 
ply taking  the  profits  which  are  not  taxed. 


giving  people  pieces  of  paper  which  are  not 
redeemable,  and  I  understand  this  is  fairly 
widespread  and  it  is  again  another  area  that 
I  would  like  to  look  into  and  I  plan  to. 

I  would  add  that  in  your  list  of  companies 
you  ought  to  put  down  Farm  Service.  They 
too  would  wind  up  in  the  top  500  because  I 
believe  if  I  remember  your  figures  correctly 
thev  do  something  like  $160  million,  so  that 
they  would  be  well  within  Fortunes  top  500 
corporations. 

I  think  you  have  covered  the  area  quite 
well.  I  myself  plan  to  Introduce  tax  reform 
legislation.  It  is  going  to  be  a  very  basic  piece 
of  legislation  and  it  Is  going  to  simply  say 
that  any  tax-free  organization  or  foundation 
will  not  be  permitted  to  operate  or  control  a 
profit-making  operation. 

Now  I  believe  that  if  this  legislation  Is 
passed,  and  I  can  only  hope  for  vour  support 
on  legislation  like  this,  that  this  would  al- 
leviate a  lot  of  these  problems. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  you  make  your 
views  known  to  your  respective  Congressmen 
and  Senators.  'Too  often  the  minute  you 
start  saying  anything  about  a  farmers  co-op 
that  Is  "supposed  to  label  you  automatically 
as  anti-farmer.  The  farmers  are  your  cus- 
tomers, you  certainly  need  the  farmer  to 
prosper  if  you  are  going  to  prosper  with 
them  Thatis  my  feeling,  that  these  are  no 
longer  farmer-owned  or  managed  or  any- 
thing else,  they  are  Just  simply  giant  cor- 
porations that  are  masquerading  as  co-ops. 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  further  ques- 
tion: Are  you  aware  of  the  27 '^  per  cent 
depletion  allowance  on  oil? 

Mr.  SiLKEBAKEN.  Yes.  I  have  read  of  that  in 
the  newspapers. 

Mr  Resnick.  Do  you  get  that  as  an  oil 
Jobber? 

Mr  SiLKEBAKEN.  No.  Sir.  As  an  Independent 
oil  jobber  I  do  not  know  of  any  benefits  that 
I  receive  from  It. 

Mr  Resnick.  Are  you  in  favor  of  that  con- 
tinuing? Do  you  feel  that  the  oil  companies 
ought  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  oil  taxes 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  us? 

Mr.  SiLKEBAKEN.  Well.  I  would  say  this. 
Congressman,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  dodge 
the  issue  I  do  not  believe  I  am  enough  of  a 
student  of  that  thing  to  say  whether  It  is 
fair  or  unfair.  I  have  heard  that  there  are  50 
some  products  of  a  mineral  extractive  type 
deal  like  steel,  copper,  lumbering,  iron  ore. 
coal,  what-have-you.  sand,  gravel  that  receive 
some  sort  of  a  depletion  allowance.  This  Is  a 
pretty  complex  subject  and  the  only  thing  I 
can  say  is  that  as  a  small  town  Independent 
businessman  I  do  not  receive  any  benefits 
from  this  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Resnick  Do  you  know  of  any  farmers 
that  might  want  to  say.  Yes.  let  these  de- 
structive industries  continue  to  get  their 
27' 2  per  cent  tax-free. 

Mr.  Sn^KEBAKEN.  Well.  I  could  not  speak 
for  what  I  don't  know,  although  I  think  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  It  is  also  my  understand- 
ing that  these  large  super  and  regional  co- 
ops that  own  these  oil  wells  and  explore,  I 
assume  they  receive  the  benefits,  if  any.  from 
this  depletion  thing. 
Mr.  Resnick.  Oh.  yes. 

Are  vou  familiar  with  the  National  Co- 
operative Refinery  Association  in  McPherson, 
Kansas? 

Mr.    SILKEBAKEN.    YeS. 

Mr.  Resnick  If  I  recall  the  figures  cor- 
rectly, they  did  something  like  $60  million. 
They  are  Jointly  controlled  by  the  Farmers 
Union  Central  'Exchange,  Farmland  Indus- 
tries, and  the  Farm  Services  which  is  a  Farm 
Bureau,  they  earned  some  88  million  last 
year  and  didn't  pay  a  dime  In  taxes.  That  is 
'not  bad.  And  you  as  an  Independent  oil 
jobber  have  to  compete  against  these  people. 

Do  you  also  get  into  liquid  petroleum  as 
well'  ' 

Mr.  SiLKEBAKEN   No,  We  are  not  in  LPG. 

Mr.  Resnick.  You  are  aware  that  the  same 
problem  exists  in  LPG? 
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Mr.  SiLKCBAKXN.  Yes.  In  LPG. 
Mr.  Resnick.  Completely  integrated,  they 
do  the  whole  Job  selling  to  your  customers 
and  so  on. 

Well.  I  think  that  we  are  basically  In 
agre«-ment.  For  your  Information,  for  what 
It  l8  worth,  I  plan  to  continue  thU  probe  of 
farm  organlzatlonB  that  have  built  their  eco- 
nomic and  political  base  based  on  the  money 
and  the  Jobs  that  they  generate  through 
these  co-ops. 

Have  many  of  your  colleagues,  the  Inde- 
pendent oU  Jobbers,  been  bought  up  by 
co-ops? 

Mr.  Sn-KEBAKXN.  I  have  no  knowledge  as 
to  how  many.  I  know  many  of  them  have 
suffered  some  rather  severe  losses  In  sales 
Not  particularly  to  change  the  subject  but 
I  want  to  make  crystal  clear  for  the  record 
and  for  everybody  that  the  oil  Jobbers  of 
Iowa  are  not  trying  to  eliminate  a  competivor 
by  calling  for  equal  taxation.  We  welcome 
competitors. 

Mr.  Resnick.  I  don't  think  that  you  could 
eliminate  them  if  you  wanted  to 

Mr.  Sn.KEBAKEN.  They  are  big  boys,  they 
are  muItimllUon  dollar  deals  and  we  welcome 
them  In  the  marketplace.  We  Just  want 
everybody  to  play  bv  the  same  ground  rules 
and  we  w:l!  scrap  with  the  best  of  them  and 
may  the  best  man  win. 

Mr  Resnick  I  understand  that  I  Just 
point  out  that  m-tny  independent  businesses 
such  as  oil  Jobbers,  feed  mills,  poultry  proc- 
essing plants  and  so  on  are  being  bought 
up  by  the  so-called  co-ops  and  are  taken 
off  the  tax  rolls  mis  Is  an  .ncreaslng  trend 
Mr.  SiLKEBAKEN.  I  think  this  Is  very  true 
Mr  Res.vick  And  the  old  story  that  It  Is 
easier  to  join  them  than  fight  them  We  are 
fighting  a  multl-mllllon-dollar  organization 
and  when  you  are  a  small  businessman  It 
becomes  very  attr.ictlve  to  stop  scrapping 
around  with  Farmland  Industries. 

Do  you  know  any  connection  between  the 
Farmland  Industries  and  the  Firm  Bureau^ 
Mr.  SiLKXBAKEN.  No,  Sir,  I  do  not 
Mr.  Resnick.  Other  than  the  Farmers  Un- 
ion Central  Exchange. 

Mr  SiLKEBAKEN.  I  know  of  none.  sir.  I 
h.ive  no  direct  knowledge  of  any  It  Is  en- 
tirely possible  they  could  have  Joint  owner- 
ship of  some  refinery  or  oil  well 

Mr.  Resnick.  There  Is  no  question  about 
that,  that  Ls  fact.  Th'.s  Is  like  If  A<vP,  Safeway 
and  Food  Pair  were  all  partners  In  a  meat- 
p.icklng  plant.  I  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
m?nt  would  step  right  in  on  antitrust.  That 
is  ex.icUy  what  happened  out  there  .it  this 
Nut:ona!  Cooperative  Refinery  Association. 
that  they  were  all,  you  might  say,  eating  out 
of  the  s\me  pot  and  working  together. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  you  for  appearing 
I  would  hape  that  you  would  follow  this  up. 
remind  your  Congressmen  that  you  are  tax 
paying  cit.z.ens  md  you  would  like  to  keep 
paying  taxes,  and  th  it  If  the  c:)-ops  take  over 
pretty  soon  the  only  ones  that  are  paying 
taxes  are  the  Congressmen. 
Th.ink  y.)u.  sir 
Mr.  SiLKEBAKEN.  Thank  you,  sir. 


Ing  trend  toward  nonbanking  businesses 
engaged  in  by  commercial  banks.  Today 
we  find  these  Institutions  engaged  in  per- 
sonal property  leasing,  professional  ac- 
counting, the  travel  agency  business, 
ir^surance,  credit  cards  and  other  busi- 
nesses. It  Is  my  view — a  view  I  know  is 
shared  by  a  good  many  of  our  col- 
leagues— that  banks  should  only  be  in 
the  business  of  banking  and  should  per- 
form only  such  other  activities  directly 
related  to  banking. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Bank  Super- 
vision and  Insurance  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  chair,  held  hearings  on  this 
matter  in  the  88th  Congress  and  in  the 
89th  Congress.  Substantial  testimony 
was  heard  each  time  concerning  the  un- 
fair competitive  advantage  enjoyed  by 
banks  when  they  enter  into  competition 
with,  in  many  Instances,  their  own 
customers. 

The  trend,  however.  Is  perhaps  being 
reversed.  I  note  with  particular  interest 
the  opinion  handed  down  on  September 
27.  1967.  by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Judge  Joseph  C.  McGarraghy  ruled 
that  the  regulations  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  authorizing  national 
banks  to  enter  the  mutual  fund  business 
are  illegal  and  in  violation  of  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act  and  beyond  the  fiduciary 
powers  which  the  Comptroller  can  grant 
to  commercial  banks.  Similar  suits  with 
respect  to  banks  operating  travel  agen- 
cies, computer  services,  and  selling  in- 
surance are  presently  being  litigated. 

Judge  McGarraghy's  opinion,  together 
with  relevant  correspondence  on  this 
subject,  was  placed  in  the  Record  of 
September  28.  1967,  at  pages  27271- 
27281.  by  our  colleague  Wright  Pat- 
man,  the  di.sttnguished  chairman  of  the 
Committece  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  RULES  THAT 
COMMERCIAL  BANKS  CANNOT  EN- 
TER THE  MUTUAL  FUND  BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  PRYOR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Mutter  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
I  have  been  concerned  about  the  increas- 


SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
SIGNING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  IM- 
MIGRATION ACT  ON  OCTOBER  3, 

1967 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  RooneyI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  2  years  ago  on  this  day.  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  sigiied  the  Na- 
tional Immigration  Act.  This  was  an  his- 
toric event  not  only  because  it  was  per- 
formed in  the  shadow  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  on  Liberty  Island  in  New  York 
Bay,  but  because  it  marked  the  end  of 
an  era  of  prejudice  and  bias  in  our  re- 
lationships with  the  peoples  of  many 
countries.  The  signing  of  this  great  act 
impressed  the  whole  world  as  a  symbol 
of  American  freedom  and  justice  to  al- 
most the  same  degree  to  which  they  have 
regarded  that  great  statue  as  the  symbol 
of  freedom. 

The  act  for  which  so  many  of  us  here 
worked  so  ardently  and  for  so  many 
years  marked  a  real  milestone  in  this 


countrj-'s  policy  toward  the  admission  of 
aliens  for  permanent  residence.  This  act 
is  now  being  widely  referred  to  as  the 
'■Johnson  Act,"  and  rightly  so,  because  it 
was  enacted  primarily  as  a  result  of  the 
forceful  and  determined  personal  efforts 
of  the  President  to  secure  its  passage.  No 
President  in  history  has  demonstrated 
greater  interest  in  and  compassion  for 
the  world's  homeless  people;  no  Presi- 
dent has  equaled  having  such  apprecia- 
tion for  the  rich  gifts  which  immigrants 
of  all  nationalities  have  brought  to  this 
country;  and  no  President  has  been  more 
alert  to  the  needs  of  having  adequate, 
yet  fair  and  equitable,  safeguards  estab- 
lished for  the  control  of  immigration 
than  has  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  consider  my  more  than  20  years  of 
uninterrupted  fighting  for  improved 
immigration  legislation  a  most  signifi- 
cant aspect  of  my  service  in  Congress.  I 
regard  the  passage  of  the  immigration 
bill  as  one  of  the  most  rewarding  achieve- 
ments in  which  I  played  a  part,  and 
I  look  back  with  continued  gratification 
not  only  to  having  been  present  at  the 
act's  historjTnaking  siRning  ceremony, 
but  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremony  in  Naples,  Italy,  when  the 
first  visa  under  the  new  law  was  issued 
to  Salvatore  Esposito  and  his  wife 
Maiia — now  residents  of  my  district  in 
Brooklyn. 

I  still  recall  with  unquenched  feelinu, 
hearing  the  President  2  years  agro  utter 
those  truly  significant  words: 

This  BUI  that  we  sign  today  Is  not  a  revo- 
lutionary bill.  It  does  not  affect  the  lives  oi 
millions.  It  will  not  reshape  the  structure 
of  our  dally  lives  or  really  add  Importantly 
to  either  our  wealth  or  our  power. 

Yet  It  is  still  one  of  the  most  Impcrtant 
acts  of  this  Congress  and  of  this  Adminis- 
tration. 

For  It  does  repair  a  very  deep  and  painful 
flaw  In  the  fabric  of  our  American  Justice 
It  corrects  a  cruel  and  enduring  wrong  in 
the  conduct  of  the  American  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  now  at  the  end 
of  2  years,  take  stock  of  the  results  of 
this  leeislation. 

Fust,  we  have  all  been  exceedingly 
gratified  to  witness  the  unifying  effect 
which  this  act  has  had  upon  our  citizens, 
both  old  and  new.  No  longer  are  unmi- 
grants  subjected  to  their  erstwhile  '  sec- 
ond-class f'itizen'  status.  No  longer  must 
naturalized  American  citizens  be  sub- 
jected to  the  painful  realization  that  be- 
cause of  race  or  counti-y  of  birth  theii' 
parents  or  their  brothers  or  sisters  are 
to  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  join  them 
and  reestablish  a  family  unity.  At  no 
period  of  our  history  has  this  unifying 
process  been  of  greater  national  interest 
and  value  than  today. 

Second,  we  read  and  heard  with  great 
gratification  the  praise  heaped  upon  this 
country  for  the  steps  taken  in  removing 
the  prejudicial  and  unfair  barriers  which 
were  a  virtual  slap  in  the  face  to  many 
of  our  otherwise  friendly  nations.  Public 
officials  and  press  all  over  the  world 
heralded  the  signing  of  the  act  as  a  posi- 
tive demonstration  of  our  oft  repeated 
tenets  of  freedom  and  justice  for  all 
mankind  and  still  speak  of  it  in  glowing 
terms. 

Thus,  we  can  rejoice  that  the  Pre.si- 
dent's  signature  on  the  National  Immi- 
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gration  Act  did  much  to  create  and 
restore  an  improved  American  image 
throughout  the  world. 

Third,  we  can  be  gratified  that,  except 
for  a  large  number  of  brothers  and  sis- 
ters of  Italian  Americans,  all  the  ad- 
missible people  who  were  on  the  long 
waiting  lists  2  years  ago  have  now  been 
issued  visas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  2  years  of  experience 
in  the  administration  of  this  law,  some 
defects  and  shortcomings  have  been  de- 
tected and  must  be  corrected,  such  as 
the  situation  with  regard  to  Irish  im- 
migrants, but  the  law  as  a  whole  has 
proven  to  be  a  marked  improvement  over 
the  discriminatory  immigration  laws  of 
1952  and  1924  which  it  superseded. 

Since  the  act  provides  for  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  national  quotas  in  July 
1968,  the  Congress  should  begin  now  to 
review  those  facets  of  the  law  which  are 
in  need  of  adjustments.  Certainly  this 
is  true  if  President  Johnson's  interpre- 
tation of  the  bill  which  he  gave  at  Liberty 
Island  is  to  be  truly  meaningful: 

This  bill  says  simply  that  from  this  day 
forth,  those  wishing  to  immigrate  to  America 
shall  be  admitted  on  the  basts  of  their  skills 
and  their  close  relationship  to  those  already 
here. 

So  long  as  almost  200,000  applications 
are  backlogged,  of  which  approximately 
half  are  Italian  brother  and  sister  cases, 
we  must  ascertain  what  remedial  steps 
are  necessai-y.  The  other  half  of  the 
backlog  represents  a  variety  of  profes- 
sions, skills,  and  semiskills.  Tlie  cause  of 
the  backlogging  of  the.se  cases  needs  to 
be  determined.  Certainly,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress must  review  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment visa  office  and  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  the  complete 
administration  of  this  law.  Predicated 
upon  the  experience  of  the  past  2  years, 
we  must  provide  whatever  adjustments 
are  necessary. 

One  corrective  measure  should  have 
immediate  attention.  Early  in  January, 
I  again  proposed  in  the  pending  bill  H.R. 
I.  certain  steps  to  be  taken  to  recognize 
the  contribution  which  ycjng  immi- 
grants must  make  in  the  form  of  com- 
pulsory militai-y  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  this  their  newly  adopted  coun- 
trv-  after  1  year's  residence. 

This  country  was  born  of  the  struggle 
of  our  Founding  Fathers  again.st  "taxa- 
tion without  representation."  Today  we 
are  demanding  of  these  young  men  that 
they  subject  themselves  to  the  possibility 
of  making  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  their 
lives  yet  without  recognizing  them  as 
citizens,  and  without  affording  them  the 
same  rights  enjoyed  by  fellow  veterans. 
They  may  not  become  officers,  nor  on 
separation  from  the  service  may  they 
enjoy  the  veteran's  preference  in  civil 
service  job  applications. 

My  bill  would  correct  this  unfair  and 
undemocratic  error,  and  would  afford  all 
aliens  with  honorable  service  on  active 
duty  the  right  to  apply  immediately  for 
citizenship. 

A  speedy  correction  of  this  and  other 
inequities  resulting  from  provisions  of 
tlie  act  is  es-sential  if  the  glorious  words 
of    Emma    Lazarus    appearing    on    the 


Statue  of  Liberty  are  to  sound  not  as  a 
hollow  mockery  on  the  ears  of  an  already 
skeptic  world. 

Let  this  anniversary  remind  us  once 
more  of  what  that  imposing  statue  and 
this  great  act  represent: 
Not  like  the  brazen  giant  of  Greek  fame. 
With    conquering    limbs   astride    from    land 

to  land; 
Here  at  our  sea-washed,  sunset  gates  shall 

stand 
A  mighty  woman  with  a  torch,  whose  flame 
Is  the  Imprisoned  lightning,  and  her  name 
Mother    of    Exiles.    From    her    beacon-hand 
Glows   world-wide   welcome;    her   mild   eyes 

command 
The  alr-brldeed  harbor  that  twin  cities  frame 
•Keep   ancient   lands,   your  storied   pomp!" 

cries  she 
With  silent  lips.  "Give  me  your  tired,  your 

poor. 
Your   huddled   masses   yearning   to   breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to  me. 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door! 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  citizens  of 
this  coimtry  and  most  particularly  upon 
us,  the  Members  of  Congress,  to  assure 
that  once  these  "homeless,  tempest-tost" 
people  have  been  given  refuge  in  our 
midst,  we  extend  to  them  maximum  op- 
portunities to  enjoy  the  fullest  privileges 
of  freedom  and  to  assume  a  full  share  of 
the  responsibilities  which  American  citi- 
zenship entails. 


POLICE-NATIONAL  GUARD  RIOT 
CONTROL  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
Mr,  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I^Mr.  Rooney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  our  entire  Na- 
tion is  concerned  about  civil  disorders 
and  riots  which  have  struck  community 
after  community  this  summer,  an  inno- 
vative step  in  preparing  to  combat  such 
disorders  has  been  taken  in  my  own 
congressional  district. 

Police  Chief  Gerald  M.  Monahan,  of 
Allentown,  Pa.,  in  cooperation  with  Col. 
William  S.  Greer,  commander  of  head- 
quarters and  headquarters  battery,  213th 
Artillery  Group.  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard,  have  just  completed  a  joint  po- 
lice-National Guard  riot  control  training 
program. 

It  is  believed  this  represented  the  first 
effort  in  Pennsylvania  to  coordinate  po- 
lice and  National  Guard  training  in  riot 
control. 

Chief  Monahan  has  .shown  distinctive 
leadership  in  the  training  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Allentown  Police  Depart- 
ment. This  unique  training  program  is 
but  one  of  his  many  accomplishments. 

An  8-hour  field  exercise  concluded  the 
32-hour  ioint  training  program.  I  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  two  articles 
published  in  local  newspapers  which 
elaborate  further  on  this  training  exer- 
cise: 


(From  the  Allentown  (Pa.>   Chronicle.  Sept. 

25. 1967) 

Riot  Contbol  Exercise   Held  by   Police, 

Guabd 
Allentown    police    and    a    local    National 
Guard  unit  yesterday  morning  participated 
In  a  riot  control  field  exercise  at  the  Police 
Academy  in  Lehigh  Parkway 

Police  Chief  Gerald  M.  Monahan  and  Col. 
William  S  Greer,  commander  of  Headquarters 
and  Headquarters  Battery,  213th  Artillery 
Group,  PNG,  directed  the  program. 

MAVOB    ON    HAND 

Observers  included  Mayor  Ray  B  Bracy; 
Lt.  Col.  Irving  S.  Robinson.  US  Army  ad- 
viser to  the  PNG  units:  officers  of  the  Allen- 
town Auxiliary  Police,  the  Lehigh  County 
sheriff's  uniformed  deputies,  and  Lehigh 
Countv  Civil  Defense 

Yesterday's  eight-hour  activity  culminated 
32  hours  of  riot  control  training  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard  unit*.  It  was  ordered  last  month 
by  the  US.  Department  of  the  Army. 

Col.  Greer  said  last  night  that  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  it  is  the  only  training  In 
Pennsylvania  where  the  PNG  and  local  police 
organization  Joined  forces  to  train  for  pos- 
sible civil  disturbance. 

Morning  hours  yesterday  were  used  for 
the  study  of  the  use  and  effects  of  riot  control 
agents.  The  use  of  gas  was  particularly 
emphasized. 

[From   the    Allentown    (Pa.)    Morning   Call, 
Sept.  25.  1967) 

Completing  Scheduxed  Couese;   Pouce, 
Guard  Hold  Riot  Training 

A  field  exercise  on  riot  control  was  con- 
ducted yesterday  by  the  Allentown  Police 
Department  with  Headquarters  and  Head- 
quaners  Battery.  213th  Artillery  Group. 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard,  at  the  Police 
Academv  on  Lehigh  Parkway. 

The  exercise  was  directed  by  Police  Chief 
Gerald  M.  Monahan  and  Col.  William  S. 
Greer,  commander  of  the  213th. 

Observers  Included  Mayor  Ray  B  Bracy, 
Lt.  Col.  Irving  S.  Robinson,  US.  Army  ad- 
viser to  the  PNG  units:  officers  of  the  Allen- 
town Auxiliary  Police,  the  Lehl;^h  County 
sheriff's  uniformed  deputies,  and  Lehigh 
Countv   Civil  D?fense. 

Yesterday's  eight-hour  activity  culminated 
32  hours  of  riot  control  training  lor  the  Na- 
tional Guard  units.  It  was  ordered  last  month 
by  the  US.  Department  of  the  Army. 

"Col.  Greer  said  last  night  that  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  It  Is  the  only  training  In 
Pennsylvania  where  the  PNG  and  local 
police  organization  Joined  forces  to  train  for 
possible  civil  disturbance. 

Morning  hours  yesterday  were  used  for  the 
study  of  the  use  and  effects  of  riot  control 
agents.  The  use  of  gas  was  particularly 
emphasized 


AMENDMENT     TO     THE     N.ATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  'VanikI  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  which  would 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
to  provide  expanded  food  service  to  chil- 
dren from  poor  economic  areas  attend- 
ing day-care  centers,  settlement  houses, 
summer  camps,  and  recreation  centers. 
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In  this  Nation's  effort  to  provide  much 
needed  education  and  day-care  to  chil- 
dren whose  families  have  a  poverty  level 
income,  a  number  of  excicinc  and  in- 
novative programs,  such  as  Head.start. 
have  been  initiated  These  programs  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  the  Nation  to 
see  that  the  children  enrolled  in  them 
receive  at  least  one  nutritious  meal  or 
snack  a  day.  At  present,  these  educa- 
tional and  day-care  p'-ograms  either  do 
not  provide  a  meal  or  must  pay  for  the 
food  out  of  their  scarce  resources  and 
hard-pre.ssed  budgets.  The  following 
table  gives  a  good  estimate  of  the  number 
of  children  enrolled  in  day-care  pro- 
grams and  the  meals  which  should  be 
provided : 


Program 


Number 

ot 
children 


Food  requirements 


MmI] 


Snacks 


A    fducalion  (preschooi): 
!    Heatlstart, 

summer  480.000  19.000,000  19,000.000 
2    Headstart.  tull 

year      160.000  26.000.000  26,000.000 

Total   .,  640.000  45.000.000  45.000.000 

B    Day  cjre 

1  Headslart  55.000  32.000.000  32,000,000 

2  Migrants 13.000  6.000.000  6.000.000 

3  TitleV 28.000  7.000.000  7.000.000 

Total 96.000  45.000.000  45.  000.  OOP 

C.  ToUI..  736.000  90.000.000  90.000.000 


The  legislation  being  Introduced  to- 
day would  provide  institutions  like  day- 
care centers  and  sununer  camps  the  same 
type  of  food  resources  available  to  schools 
under  the  school  lunch  program,  which 
Is  such  an  efHcient  success  that  71.000 
schools  involving  18  million  children  are 
now  participating  in  it.  In  light  of  the 
vital  importance  of  these  programs  in 
breaking  the  circle  of  poverty,  I  would 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  receive 
wide  support  and  immediate  attention.  It 
is  particularly  Important  to  make  food 
resources  available  to  such  groups  as  in- 
expensively as  possible.  t)ecause  the  so- 
cial security  amendments  recently  passed 
by  the  House  call  for  a  vastly  expanded 
title  V  work  experience  program  as  well 
as  the  establishment  of  day-care  centers 
to  care  for  the  children  of  mothers  un- 
dergoing training  and  obtaining  gainful 
employment. 

The  legislation  will  also  make  inexpen- 
sive food  supplies  available  to  summer 
camps  attended  by  children  from  low- 
Income  families.  This  summer,  a  camp- 
ing experience  was  provided  for  a  large 
number  of  children  who  have  all  then- 
lives  known  nothing  but  the  hard  con- 
crete sidewalks  and  the  hot  blacktop 
streets  of  center  city  ghettos.  Camps 
were  organized  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
in  Arkansas,  and  in  my  city  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  In  Cleveland,  a  total  of  4.600  chil- 
dren who  have  never  been  to  camp  be- 
fore, many  of  whom  have  never  been  out 
of  the  city  of  Cleveland  before,  attended 
camps  financed  by  local  groups  and  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment alone  provided  about  1.900  chil- 
dren with  a  camp  experience.  Summer 
wEis  better  in  Cleveland  this  year  than 
was  the  case  in  1966. 

We  in  Cleveland  are  planning  for  an 
even  bigger  program  next  year,  and  I 


know  that  the  idea  is  spreading  to  other 
areas.  In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
there  is  no  reason  that  unemployed 
youth,  dropouts  from  school,  cannot  be 
provided  a  "retreat "  experience  in  which 
counseling  could  be  provided,  morale  and 
drive  boosted.  Along  this  line,  this  year  s 
economic  opportunity  amendments  con- 
tained a  title  providing  summer  camps 
for  disadvantaged  children.  The  Senate 
will  be  considering  this  proposal  as  a 
separate  piece  of  legislation  warranting 
separate  hearings. 

All  of  the.ie  types  of  programs  could 
be  greatly  assisted  by  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today.  The  bill  would  au- 
thorize $8  million  in  fiscal  year  1968  and 
in  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years  to 
be  disbursed  to  the  states  by  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  the  initiation, 
maintenance,  and  expansion  of  nonprofit 
food  service  programs  for  children  in  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  institutions  or  public  in- 
stitutions which  provide  day  care  for 
children  and  young  people  from  areas  in 
which  poor  economic  conditions  exist. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  pro- 
vide up  to  $50,000  to  each  State  as  a  basic 
grant  and  from  the  remaining  funds  ap- 
propriate an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  total  remaining  funds 
as  the  number  of  children  in  that  State 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  17,  inclusive, 
living  in  families  which  have  incomes  of 
less  than  $3,000  per  annum  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  such  children  in  the 
whole  Nation.  As  an  example,  if  the  State 
in  question  has  100,000  children  between 
the  ages  of  3  and  17  living  in  families 
with  income  of  less  than  $3,000  and  there 
are  a  million  .such  children  nationally, 
then  that  State  would  receive  10  percent 
of  the  funds  available  once  the  basic 
State  grants  have  been  made. 

The  funds  shall  be  disbursed  by  the 
State's  educational  agency  to  the  child- 
care  institutions  selected  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis,  to  reimburse  the  serv- 
ice institutions  for  the  cost  of  obtaining 
agricultural  commodities  and  other  foods. 
The  di-sbursement  per  meal  will  be  made 
at  a  rate  of  reimbursement  per  meal 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  The  costs 
of  obtaining  food  may  include  the  cost 
of  proce.ssing.  distribution,  transporting, 
and  handling  it. 

In  cases  of  severe  need  where  the  rate 
of  reimbursement  per  meal  is  insufficient 
to  earn,'  out  an  effective  program,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  permit  fi- 
nancial assistance  of  up  to  80  percent  of 
the  operating  cost  of  the  program. 

If  a  State  wishes,  it  may  use  up  to 
25  percent  of  the  funds  allocated  to  it 
to  pay  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
purchasing  or  renting  equipment,  other 
than  land  or  buildings,  for  handling, 
transporting,  and  proces.sing  food. 

As  under  the  national  .school  lunch 
program,  the  Secretary  may  set  defini- 
tions of  what  constitutes  an  adequate 
and  nutritional  meal,  and  children  who 
cannot  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
meal  shall  be  served  without  charge,  and 
without  discrimination. 

This  legislation  directs  the  institutions 
participating  In  the  program  to  use.  as 
much  as  possible,  those  foods  designated 
as  being  in  abundance,  either  nationally 
or  in  the  institution  area,  or  foods  do- 


nated by  the  Secretary.  This  should  en- 
able the  total  cost  of  such  day-care  cen- 
ters to  be  drastically  reduced. 

Expenditures  by  State  and  local 
sources  for  the  maintenance  of  food  pro- 
grams for  children  shall  not  be  dimin- 
ished as  a  result  of  funds  received  under 
this  legislation. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  is  included  below,  I 
believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  a  measure 
that  will  do  much  to  provide  better  pro- 
grams and  cheaper  programs  to  those 
who  need  them  most. 

The  bill  follows : 

H.R.   13293 

A  bill  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  to  strengthen  and  exp.-ind  food  service 
programs  for  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  ai'.d  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  as  embled.  That  section 
3  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1752)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
11"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  11 
and  13" 

Sec  2  Section  6  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1755)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "except  section  13"  Immediately 
after  "Act."  where  it  first  appears. 

Sec.  3.  The  National  School  Lunch  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  Act  the 
following  new  section : 

"SPECIAL    POOD    SERVICE    PROGRAM    FOR    CHILDREN 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  J8. 000, 000  for  each  of  the  three 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1968,  June  30, 
1969,  and  June  30.  1970.  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  pilot 
program  to  assist  States  through  grants-in- 
aid  and  other  me.ans.  to  initiate,  maintain, 
or  expand  nonprofit  food  service  programs  for 
children  in  service  institutions  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'service  in- 
stitutions' means  private,  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions or  public  Institutions,  such  as  child 
day-care  centers,  settlement  houses,  or  rec- 
reation centers,  which  provide  day  care  for 
children  from  areas  in  which  poor  economic 
conditions  exist. 

"(bid)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  reserve  2  percentum  for 
apportionment  to  Guam.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa.  Guam. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa  shall  each  be  paid  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  of 
such  reserved  funds  as  the  number  of  chil- 
dren aged  three  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  in 
each  bears  tc  the  total  number  of  children 
of  such  ages  in  all  of  them. 

"(2  I  From  the  remainder  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  each  State  such  sums  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  but  not  more  than  $50,000. 
as  a  ba^lc  grant  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
shall  allot  to  each  State  from  the  funds 
remaining  after  the  basic  grants  have  been 
made  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  remaining  funds  as  the  number  of 
children  in  that  State  aged  three  to  seven- 
teen, mcluiive,  in  families  with  Incomes  of 
less  than  $3,000  per  annum  bears  to  the 
total  numb?r  of  such  children  in  all  the 
States,  For  the  ptirposes  of  this  paragraph 
the  term  'State'  does  not  include  Guam, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

"ic)(ll  Funds  paid  to  any  State  under 
this  section  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  State 
educational  agency  to  service  Institutions,  se- 
lected ou  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  by  the 
State  educational  agency  (A|  to  reimburse 
the  service  institutions  for  the  cost  of  ob- 
taining agricultural  commodities  and  other 
foods  and  (B)  for  the  purposes  of  paragraphs 
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(2 1  and  (3i  of  this  subsection.  The  costs  of 
obtaining  agricultural  commodities  and  other 
foods  may  Include  the  cost  of  the  processing. 
distributmg.  transporting,  or  handling  there- 
of. Di-'bursement  to  participating  service  in- 
stltutlorjs  shall  be  made  at  such  rale  of  re- 
imbursement per  meal  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe. 

"(2)  In  circumstances  of  severe  need 
where  the  rate  per  meal  established  by  the 
Secretary  is  Insufficient  to  carry  on  an  effec- 
tive feeding  program,  the  Secretary  may  au- 
thorize financial  assistance  not  to  exceed  80 
per  centum  of  the  operating  costs  of  such  a 
program,  including  the  cost  of  obtaining, 
preparing,  and  serving  food. 

■  (3)  Not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
funds  paid  to  any  State  may  be  used  by  the 
Stale  to  assist  service  institutions  by  pay- 
ing not  to  exceed  "75  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  the  purchase  or  rental  of  equipment,  other 
than  land  and  buildings,  for  the  storage, 
preparation,  transportation,  and  serving  of 
food  to  enable  the  service  institutions  to 
establish,  maintain,  and  expand  food  service 
under  this  section. 

"idi  The  withholding  of  funds  and  their 
disbursement  to  service  Institutions  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  under  circum- 
stances comparable  to  those  provided  for  In 
section  10  of  this  Act. 

"(ei  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.  balances  of  funds  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  unobli- 
gated at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  shall  re- 
main available  for  obligation  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  following  fiscal  year. 

"(f)  Service  institutions  to  which  funds 
are  disbursed  under  this  section  shall  serve 
meals  consisting  of  a  combination  of  foods 
and  meeting  minimum  nutritional  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
tested  nutritional  research.  Such  meals 
shall  be  served  without  cost  or  at  a  reduced 
cost  to  children  determined  by  the  service  In- 
stitutions to  be  unable  to  pay  the  full  cost.  In 
making  such  determination,  service  institu- 
tion authorities  should,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, consult  with  public  welfare  and 
health  agencies.  No  physical  segregation  or 
other  discrimination  against  any  child  shall 
be  made  because  of  his  Inability  to  pay. 

"ig)  If  any  State  cannot  utilize  all  funds 
apportioned  to  it.  or  if  additional  funds  are 
made  available  for  apportionment  among  the 
States,  under  this  section  the  Secretary  shall 
make  further  appoitiounients  to  the  remain- 
ing States  in  the  manner  preicribed  in  sub- 
section (b). 

"(h)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  time  to  time 
the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  any  State  under 
this  section  of  the  .^ci  and  the  time  or  times 
such  amounts  are  to  be  paid;  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  State 
at  the  time  or  times  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
the  amounts  so  certified 

"(2^  Each  service  institution  participat- 
ing under  this  section  shall.  Insofar  as  prac- 
lictble.  utilize  in  its  program  foods  desig- 
nated from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  as 
being  in  abundance,  eithe."  nationally  or  in 
the  Institution  area,  or  feeds  donated  by  the 
Secretary.  Foods  available  'ander  section  416 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  tJ.S.C  1431 1 
or  purcha.'^ed  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of 
Auaust  24.  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c).  or  section 
7C9  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
(7  use.  1446a-li.  may  be  donated  by  the 
Secretary  tj  participating  institutions  in  ac- 
cordance -with  the  needs  as  determined  by 
authorities  of  these  institutions  for  utiliza- 
tion In  their  feeding  programs  under  this 
section. 

"(3)  The  value  of  assistance  to  children 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  considered  to 
be  income  or  resources  for  any  purpose  un- 
der any  Federal  or  StPte  laws,  including  laws 
relating  to  taxation  and  welfare  and  public 
assistance  programs.  Expenditures  of  funds 


from  State  and  local  sources  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  food  programs  for  children  shall 
not  be  diminished  as  a  result  of  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  section. 

"(4)  Authority  for  the  conduct  and  super- 
vision of  Federal  programs  to  assist  service 
institutions  In  providing  food  service  pro- 
grams for  children  is  assigned  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  To  the  extent  practicable, 
other  Federal  agencies  administering  pro- 
grams under  which  funds  are  to  be  provided 
to  service  Institutions  for  such  assistance 
shE.ll  transfer  such  funds  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  distribution  through  the 
administrative  channels  and  In  accordance 
with  the  standards  established  under  this 
Act. 

"(5  I  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
administrative  expenses  under   this  section. 

"(6)  States,  State  educational  agencies, 
and  service  Institutions  participating  in  pro- 
grams under  this  section  shall  keep  such  ac- 
counts and  records  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  determine  whether 
there  has  been  compliance  with  this  section 
and  the  regulations  hereunder.  Such  ac- 
counts and  records  shall  at  all  times  be 
available  for  inspection  and  audit  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  pre- 
served for  sueh  period  of  time,  not  in  excess 
of  five  years,  as  the  Secretary  determines  is 
necessary." 

Sec.  4.  The  first  sentence  of  section  7  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1776) 
is  amended  by  adding  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  "and  under  sec- 
tions 11  and  13  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act".  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  7 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  11"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  11  and  13  '. 


CONGRESSMAN  DOMINICK  V.  DAN- 
IELS HAILS  KEARNY.  N.J  ,  CEN- 
TENNIAL 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teiiipore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  town 
of  Kearny  in  West  Hudson  County.  N.J.. 
was  for  18  years  a  part  of  the  10th  Con- 
ei-essional  District  of  New  Jersey  repre- 
sented by  our  able  colleague  and  good 
friend,  the  dean  of  the  New  Jersey  dele- 
gation, the  Honorable  Peter  W.  Rodino. 
Jr. 

Last  year,  this  town  was  added  to  the 
14th  Congressional  District  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  and  I  was  sud- 
denly faced  with  the  problem  of  repre- 
senting a  large  number  of  people  whom  I 
did  not  know  well  and  who  did  not  know 
me  very  well  either.  I  can  report  to  this 
House  that  I  have  found  the  people  of 
West  Hudson  and  tiieir  elected  oflicials 
splendid  in  every  way. 

I  have  the  great  privilege  of  knowing 
Mayor  Joseph  M.  Healey.  of  Kearny, 
for  many  years  and  I  am  well  aware  of 
his  great  popularity  in  all  of  Hudson 
County.  In  this  day  and  age.  however,  the 
mayor  who  can  maintain  his  popularity 
over  more  than  two  decades  is  i:are  in- 
deed, and  frankly  I  sometimes  wonder 
how  he  did  it.  Having  served  with  him 
very  closely  over  the  past  year,  it  is  very 


easy  to  understand.  No  problem  is  too 
small  for  his  full  attention  and  he  is  al- 
ways looking  for  programs  of  benefit  for 
Kearny  and  its  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  privilege  and 
high  honor  to  call  tlie  attention  of  all 
Members  of  this  House  to  the  town  of 
Kearny  and  its  able  mayor  as  this  great 
mumcipality  celebrates  its  100th  anni- 
versary. Because  this  is  such  a  major 
event  in  the  history  of  this  town,  I  should 
liko  to  tell  this  House  some  of  the  things 
that  have  happened  in  Kearny  this  year. 

As  the  town  of  Kearny  began  to  plan 
its  centennial  in  1967,  Mayor  Healey, 
who  is  past  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
League  of  Municipalities,  characteristi- 
cally began  doing  something  about  it  last 
year. 

In  October  1966,  Mayor  Healey  ap- 
pointed Dr  Edmund  L.  Tink.  Kearny 
superintendent  of  schools,  as  chairman 
of  the  town's  centennial  commission.  The 
mayor  and  Dr.  Tink  then  began  to  dis- 
cuss with  other  area  municipal  officials 
their  experiences  with  centennial  and 
other  similar  observances.  Healey  ex- 
plained; 

We  want  to  avoid  the  mistakes  made  In 
other  communities  and  also  wished  to  profit 
by  the  benefits  gained  in  their  celebrations. 

Early  in  February,  the  Kearny  Centen- 
nial Commission,  consisting  of  17  promi- 
nent citizens,  was  legally  incorporated  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  event.  At  this 
time,  Mayor  Healey  was  named  honorary 
chairman.  In  addition  to  Dr.  Tink.  the 
general  chairman,  the  commission  ap- 
pointed Ralph  Borgess,  secretar>-  of  the 
board  of  education  as  secretarj-,  and  Wil- 
liam G.  Davey,  board  chairman  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Kearny,  as  treas- 
urer. Chairmen  of  the  various  commit- 
tees were  named  representing  patriotic, 
veterans,  youth,  women's,  senior  citizens, 
service  clubs,  recreation,  civic,  and  fra- 
ternal organizations. 

Committee  chairmen  were  slated  for 
historical  exhibits,  the  commemoration 
of  the  first  town  meeting— which  was 
held  in  the  high  school — industrial  rela- 
tions and  industrial  and  business  exhibits, 
tree  planting  and  beautification,  special 
,school  programs,  centennial  high  school 
concert,  centennial  high  school  gradua- 
tion, July  4th  celebration,  town  depart- 
ments and  municipal  exhibits,  time  cap- 
sule, historical  art,  scholastic  sports  and 
homecoming,  recreation  events,  souvenirs 
and  street  decorations,  centennial  calen- 
dar and  publicity  record  book,  publicity, 
religious  coordination,  town  of  Kearny 
history,  and  parade  An  official  photog- 
rapher, attorney,  auditor,  and  recording 
.secretary  were  appointed. 

The  local  wetikly.  the  Observer,  has 
been  most  generous  in  granting  space  to 
the  many  centennial  events.  It  carries 
an  events  calendar  on  page  1  of  each 
issue.  The  area  dailies  have  also  been 
most  cooperative  with  news  and  photo 
coverace  of  the  various  activities.  These 
include  the  Newark  News,  Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  the  Journal,  and  Hudson  Dis- 
patch, both  of  Jersey  City. 

The  kickoff  event  was  held  in  the  high 
school  in  April  and  featured  a  reenact- 
ment,  by  a  professional  acting  group,  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  township  com- 
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mittee  which  was  held  on  April  8.  1867. 
Later  that  month  a  bus  load  of  school- 
children, teachers,  and  commission 
members  journeyed  to  Trenton  to  wit- 
ness the  introduction  of  assembly  and 
senate  resolutions  congratulating  Kearny 
on  its  centermlal.  Mayor  Healey  spoke 
on  the  assembly  floor,  recounting  some 
of  the  town's  history  and  achievements 
of  its  legislators  since  the  turn  of  the 
centurj-.  The  group  also  met  with  Grov. 
Richard  J.  Hughes  in  his  office. 

A  patriots  luncheon"  was  held  June 
2.  to  honor  Gen.  Philip  Kearny.  ClvU 
War  hero  for  whom  the  town  Is  named. 
A  noted  historian  and  writer.  Harold 
Latham,  retired  vice  president  of  the 
MacMillan  Publishing  Co.,  gave  the  prin- 
cipal address.  Descendants  of  the  gen- 
eral were  honored  guests.  Over  200  at- 
tended. 

Also  in  June,  the  jaycees  conducted  a 
"centennial  Junior  champs'  track  and 
field  meet  in  the  high  school  stadium  and 
the  local  Rotary  Club  presented  to  the 
town  and  dedicated  a  centennial  cherry 
blossom  orchard. 

June  11  marked  the  dedication  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Natatorium  in  Lincoln 
School.  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  rep- 
resenting the  Kennedy  family,  was  the 
principal  speaker.  I  was  verj'  proud  to  be 
on  the  program  that  day. 

July  was  marked  by  a  visit  of  800 
townspeople  by  charter  bus  to  Yankee 
Stadium  to  attend  a  professional  soccer 
match  held  in  honor  of  the  town's  an- 
niversary. Mayor  Healey  kicked  off  the 
ball  to  start  the  game.  Somewhat  marred 
by  rain,  an  Independence  Day  centennial 
program  was  held  in  the  stadium. 

Other  centennial  events  scheduled 
were  a  bicycle  race  through  the  Kearny 
streets  August  20  and  the  homecoming 
football  game  September  23. 

A  centennial  time  capsule  will  be 
buried  on  October  20.  Manufactured  by 
the  local  Monsanto  Co..  it  will  contain 
thousands  of  microfilmed  items  pertain- 
ing to  the  history  of  the  town  ind  other 
memorabilia  including  signatures  of  all 
the  schoolchildren  and  historical  matter 
relevant  to  the  many  service  clubs  and 
organizations  of  Kearny. 

The  centennial  year  will  end  on  Oc- 
tober 21  with  a  great  street  parade  fea- 
turing floats,  the  centennial  queen  and 
occupying  a  special  place  of  hon^'-  the 
10  oldest  residents  will  ride  In  open  cars. 
Many  of  these  are  in  their  90's. 

Now— to  some  of  the  history  of  the 
town  of  Kearny : 

Prior  to  the  18th  century  the  area 
which  is  now  Kearny  was  known  to  the 
American  Indians  as  Mlghgecticok. 
Among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the 
history  of  Kearny  are  the  Indian  Chief 
Tantaqua,  plantation  owner  Axent 
Schujler,  the  slave  who  discovered  cop- 
per here,  and  Gen.  Philip  Kearny— after 
whom  the  town  is  named. 

The  pioneer  settler  of  this  section  was 
Capt.  William  Sandford.  who  came  here 
from  Barbadocs,  West  Indies,  in  1668. 
On  July  4  of  that  year  he  purchased  for 
the  sum  of  20  pounds  sterling  all  the 
territory  which  la  now  Kearney,  Harri- 
son, and  East  Newark. 
Captain  Sandford  also  purchased  from 


the  Indians  all  their  reserve  rights  and 
titles.  A  condition  of  the  sale  was  that 
within  3  years  of  the  purchase,  Sandford 
had  to  settle  eight  families  on  the  land. 
The  deed  drafted  by  Captain  Sandford 
and  Chief  Tantaqua  described  the  area 
as  the  tract  lying  between  the  Hacken- 
sack  and  Pasawack— now  Passaic— 
Rivers.  In  1670  the  settlement  was  named 
New  Barbadoes  Neck,  after  Sandford's 
former  home  in  the  West  Indies. 

Nme  years  later.  Arent  Schuyler  bought 
the  Kingsland  Plantation  in  New  Bar- 
badoes Neck.  The  purchase  price  was 
350  pounds  sterling — approximately 
$1,700. 

Shortly  after  his  purchase  of  the 
Kingsland  Plantation,  one  of  Arent 
Schuyler's  slaves  brought  him  a  peculiar 
green  stone  picked  up  while  plowing.  The 
stone  was  sent  to  England  for  analysis 
and  found  to  contain  80  percent  copper. 
As  a  result  of  the  discover^'  a  copper  mine 
was  opened  and  the  first  steam  engine 
used  in  the  United  States  was  employed 
in  its  operation.  Until  the  steam  engine 
and  mine  machinery  were  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1772,  the  mines  produced  and 
shipped  to  England  1.306  tons  of  rich 
copper  ore. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War.  the 
Battle  of  Schuyler  Heights  v(^as  fought 
here,  and  the  area  was  temporarily  held 
by  British  troops  under  General  Clinton. 
The  name  'New  Barbadoes  Neck"  was 
changed  to  Lodi  in  1825.  In  1840  it  was 
changed  again,  to  Harrison. 

The  town  was  named  ■Kearny  "  in  1867 
to  honor  the  memorj-  of  Gen.  Philip 
Kearny,  major  general  of  U.S.  'Volun- 
teers. The  general  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Chantilly.  Va  .  September  1,  1862.  His 
body  was  brought  back  to  his  home  in 
Kearny  where  an  impressive  military 
funeral  was  held.  For  many  years  his 
castle.  Belle  Grove,  a  reproduction  of  a 
French  chateau,  stood  as  a  Kearny  land- 
mark. 

The  Clark  Thread  Co..  of  Scotland,  ex- 
tended its  activities  to  this  country  in 
1875.  It  erected  two  large  mills  in  Kearny, 
and  by  1890  had  added  two  others.  Close 
on  the  heels  of  the  cotton  thread  industry 
came  that  of  flax  spinning.  In  1883  the 
Marshall  Flax  Spinning  Co..  of  England, 
erected  a  large  plant  in  Kearny  which  Is 
operated  today  as  the  Linen  Thread  Co. 
Just  as  the  Clark  concern  brought 
thousands  of  Scottish  immigrants,  so  did 
the  need  for  experienced  flax  spinners 
lead  to  an  influx  of  people  from  other 
parts  of  the  British  Isles.  Families  of 
those  early  textile  workers  were  the  nu- 
cleus of  Kearny's  present  population.  To 
that  nucleus  were  added  the  families  of 
businessmen  whose  enterprises  were 
growing  here,  or  who  commuted  to 
Newark  or  New  York  but  settled  In  this 
section  as  an  ideal  suburban  residential 
community. 

Also  dating  from  1883  is  the  Arlington 
Co.  factory,  a  plant  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  Co.  The  concern  was  a  pioneer 
in  cellulose  field. 

If  Peter  Clark  can  be  credited  with  In- 
augurating Kearny's  industrial  history, 
another  Scottish  Industrialist  must  be 
recognized  as  having  contributed  largely 
to  its  development.  In  1887  Sir  Michael 


Nairn  established  the  Nairn  Linoleum 
Co.,  in  Kearny.  A  fluorishlng  firm  from 
the  very  outset,  its  merger  with  Congo- 
leum  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  In  1924  has 
placed  Congoleum-Nairn  of  Kearny  in 
the  forefront  of  the  world's  linoleum  in- 
dustry. 

Other  important  industries  which  have 
settled  in  Kearny  and  employed  its 
townspeople  are:  Koppers  Co.,  Inc.. 
Swift  &  Co.,  Western  Electric  Co.. 
Standard  Tool  Manufacturing  Co..  Wil- 
kata  Box  Co.,  Coca  Cola,  and  Monsanto. 
Since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Kearny's 
industrial  development  has  been  marked 
by  steady  growth,  with  particular  em- 
phasis in  the  southern  part  of  town. 
Scores  of  new  plants  have  located  there 
within  the  past  two  decades.  The  trans- 
portation picture  in  Kearny  presents 
every  element  desirable  to  commerce. 
Waterways  at  the  front  door,  railways  at 
the  back  door,  air  service  overhead,  and 
well-maintained  highways  interlace  the 
entire  area.  To  meet  the  expanding  needs 
of  these  new  industries  the  town  has  es- 
tablished separate  fire  and  police  head- 
quarters in  South  Kearny.  It  has  ex- 
tended its  water  supply  system  and  pro- 
vided a  network  of  local  streets  to  sup- 
plement the  vital  National,  State,  and 
county  highways  crossing  the  town. 

Less  than  5  miles  from  New  York  City, 
Kearny  has  two  other  metropoli  as  im- 
mediate neighbors.  To  the  west  lies  New- 
ark, site  of  one  of  the  world's  busiest  air- 
ports. To  the  east  lies  Jersey  City. 

Under  Mayor  Healey 's  energetic  guid- 
ance, a  new  deep-water  facility,  Port 
Kearny  is  developing  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  town.  When  dredging  opera- 
tions by  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  are 
completed.  Port  Kearny  will  provide  ac- 
cess to  the  maritime  world  for  the  largest 
ocean-going  vessels. 

Kearny  today  is  an  incorporated  town 
with  a  population  of  approximately  40,- 
000.  Located  in  the  important  north- 
eastern section  of  New  Jersey,  it  covers 
an  area  of  9.33  square  miles.  It  occupies 
a  peninsula  bounded  by  the  Hackensack 
and  Passaic  Rivers  both  of  which  are 
navigable  by  ocean-going  vessels.  The 
rivers  converge  in  Newark  Bay,  at 
Kearny's  southernmost  tip,  affording  ac- 
cess to  New  York  harbor  and  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  The  town's  pleasant,  well 
ordered  residential  streets,  its  fine,  mod- 
ern schools,  progressive  merchants,  and 
thriving  industries,  under  a  program  of 
constant  development,  are  ample  proof 
of  its  designation  as  "A  good  place  to  live, 
work,  and  shop." 

With  so  much  going  for  it,  Kearny's 
future  is  bound  to  be  as  progressive  and 
exciting  as  its  Illustrious  past. 


DOING  MORE  THAN  TIME 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
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the  Congress  enacted,  as  a  part  of  Public 
Law  89-792,  an  amendment  to  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act, 
authorizing  a  program  of  skill  training 
for  inmates  of  correctional  institutions. 
This  new  provision,  section  251  of  the 
act.  was  made  a  part  of  the  act  because 
of  the  splendid  showing  made  in  similar 
pilot  projects  in  two  Federal  institutions. 

This  year  the  first  budget  requests  for 
section  251  were  allowed  by  the  House, 
but  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  the 
other  body  saw  fit  to  delete  them.  I 
think  it  is  unfortunate  that  a  program 
which  received  the  imanimous  assent  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  in  1966 
should  be  even  temporarily  shelved  in 
1967  for  lack  of  funds. 

When  one  compares  the  small  Invest- 
ment in  training  Inmates,  the  good  prob- 
ability that  pilot  projects  have  indicated 
of  rehabilitating  them,  and  the  very  high 
annual  cost  of  maintaining  a  prisoner 
who  does  not  learn  how  to  make  an 
honest  living  on  the  outside,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  amount  budgeted  for  fund- 
ing of  section  251  is  a  ver>'  high  return 
investment,  indeed. 

In  a  recent  edition  of  Employment 
Service  Ileview,  there  appeared  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Charles  W.  Phillips,  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  entitled  "Do- 
ing More  Than  Time."  I  recommend  this 
article,  and  particularly  urge  the  con- 
ferees on  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bill  to  give  it  careful  consideration  in 
their  deliberations: 

Doing  More  Than  Time 
(By  Charles  W.  Phillips) 

Every  year  over  100.000  prisoners  are  re- 
leased Jrom  State  and  Federal  prisons.  Sooner 
or  lat«r.  one  out  of  every  three  of  these  ex- 
convicts  will  be  back  behind  bars,  many  for 
the  third  and  fourth  time.  The  costs  In- 
volved in  the  apprehension,  prosecution,  and 
confinement  of  the  100.000  criminals  released 
annually  border  on  the  astronomical,  per- 
haps exceeding  the  budgets  of  most  of  our 
States. 

Perhaps  the  old-time  prison  pictures  over- 
tictlonallzed  a  bit  when  they  depicted  the 
ex-convict  leaving  a  jail  as  the  big  gate 
clanged  shut  behind  him.  There  he  stood  in 
his  ill-fitting  prison-issued  suit^ — friendless 
and  jobless.  However,  the  exaggeration  wasn't 
too  far  from  reality  because  the  ex-convict  of 
not  too  long  ago  actually  had  no  place  to 
go  except,  perhaps  back  to  his  old  haunts, 
associations,  and  life  of  crime.  Thus,  in  due 
time,  chances  were  that  he  would  be  back 
■home."  in  Jail. 

Fortunately,  modern  methods  of  dealing 
with  convicts,  whether  they  be  confined  In 
reformatories,  Jails,  correctional  centers. 
work  farms,  or  any  other  place  where  a  hu- 
man being  is  kept  under  lock  and  key.  have 
been  undergoing  revolutionary  changes. 
Modern  thinking  holds  that  from  the  day 
his  incarceration  begins  a  prisoner  is  at- 
tached to  a  processing  line  which  will  pre- 
pare him  for  release,  but  In  a  manner  which 
returns  htm  to  society  better  equipped  to 
withstand  the  rigors  of  everyday  life. 

Many  of  these  newer  Ideas  have  been 
tested  and  verified  in  the  experimental, 
demonstration,  and  research  projects  in  pre- 
release prison  training,  funded  by  the  Man- 
power Administration  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Notable  among  these  have 
been  the  contract  research  program  at  Rlkers 
Island.  N.Y.,  and  experimental  and  demon- 
stration programs  at  the  Draper  Correctional 
Center  in  Alabama,  the  South  Carolina  De- 


partment   of    Corrections,    and    the    Lorton 
Touth  Center  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  number  and  types  of  programs  which 
aim  to  train  a  man  to  be  a  better  citizen 
when  he  is  released  are  limitless.  An  inmate 
at  an  Alabama  correctional  institution  per- 
haps summed  up  the  value  of  the  newer  pre- 
release programs  best  by  stating  that  he 
felt  he  was  '■doing  more  than  time." 

EDrCATION    AND    TKAININC 

Occupational  training  is  being  utilized  as 
the  major  weapon  from  the  arsenal  of  tech- 
niques being  used  to  attack  the  problem  of 
guidance  of  prisoners  toward  more  useful 
lives  outside  prison  walls,  tlnfortunately.  Job 
training  alone  probably  Is  not  the  answer,  but 
such  training,  combined  with  other  factors, 
such  as  institutional  attitude,  counseling 
programs.  Job  development  and  placement, 
and  community  support  and  followthrough. 
makes  for  practically  a  complete  rehabilita- 
tion and  prerelease  program. 

The  Congress  took  cognizance  of  the  im- 
portance of  prerelease  prisoner  training  when 
It  amended  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  (MDTA)  so  as  to  enlarge  the 
program  A  total  of  10.000  prisoners  will  be 
engaged  under  the  act.  This  total  Is  expected 
to  build  a  base  for  more  comprehensive  fu- 
ture programs. 

The  Initiative  for  establishing  prerelease 
training  programs  under  MDTA  will,  in  most 
cases,  come  from  the  Institutions  working, 
most  likely,  through  the  Employment  Service. 

The  disciplines  and  requirements  for 
ordinary  MDTA  programs  must  also  obtain 
for  prereleased  prisoners  if  the  rehabilitative 
goal  Is  to  be  attained.  This  calls  for  proper 
mstitutional  attitude  which  must  permit 
prisoners  to  become  available  for  training  for 
35  to  40  hours  per  week,  preferably  6  months 
to  a  year  prior  to  release. 

Offhand.  It  would  appear  that  prisons 
would  welcome  such  subsidized  prerelease 
programs.  However  this  attitude  is  not  uni- 
versally applicable,  especially  with  respect  to 
institutions  which  find  themselves  In  a  bind 
for  funds  and  are  hard  pressed  to  do  away 
with  their  prison  Industries.  Besides,  house- 
keeping duties  alone  keep  most  of  a  prison's 
wor'K  force  busy;  meals  must  be  prepared, 
laundry  cleaned,  vehicles  repaired,  and  build- 
ings maintained  These  chores  entail  full- 
time  Jobs  for  a  sizable  number  of  a  prison's 
Inmates,  yet  the  training  provided  by  these 
jobs  is  of  minimal  value  on  the  outside  In 
fact,  the  training  acquired  in  many  prison 
Jobs  may  be  of  negative  value,  since  more 
w-orkers  ure  usually  on  a  Job  than  are  needed 
and  bad  work  habits  often  are  acquired 

Directors  of  a  prison  training  program  can- 
not have  antagonism  toward  the  trainees. 
They  can  expel  a  student  for  absolute  recal- 
citrance, but  such  Instances  have  been  ex- 
tremely rare  in  the  experimental  and  dem- 
onstration programs.  The  teachers  are  there 
to  solve  the  problems  of  rebellion  at  school 
and  of  emotional  blocks  to  learning.  Of 
course,  this  Is  what  every  good  teacher  does. 
The  point  is.  this  is  a  special  group.  The 
teacher  must  maintain  standards,  while  not 
becoming  too  harsh  with  those  who  do  not 
respond  easily. 

The  teacher  must  be  equally  acute  to  note 
and  avoid  entrapment  In  an  opposite  kind 
of  problem — that  of  performance  without 
learning  Students  usually  do  not  get  Into 
training  programs  unless  they  volunteer  for 
them.  Such  trainees  are  not  hard  to  obtain, 
for  the  training  program  Itself  Is  a  bind  of 
bonus.  If  a  person  Is  not  in  the  program,  he 
is  likely  to  be  working  on  the  prison  farm, 
in  a  road  gang,  or  in  some  prison  duty  more 
dlstastefm  than  is  Involved  In  a  training 
course.  Training  may  also  be  a  road  to  an 
earlier  parole.  But  these  built-in  motivations 
to  take  on  a  training  program  do  not  prevent 
the  deep-seated  emotional  objections  and  re- 
bellions to  It. 


This  situation  raises  the  Issue  of  the  moral 
dimension  of  education  and  the  relation  of 
the  training  program  to  rehabilitation.  The 
Socratlc  dictum  that  "knowledge  Is  virtue" 
probably  has  few.  if  any.  literal  adherents. 
Likewise,  few  persons,  especially  educators, 
will  be  content  to  have  education  concern 
Itself  only  with  means  and  not  ends;  to  serve 
only  techniques  and  not  values.  More  col- 
loquially, the  purpose  of  teaching  welding  is 
not  to  make  better  safecrackers,  or  by  virtue 
of  teaching  literacy,  to  develop  a  capacity  for 
check  forging.  Thus,  a  high  premium  Is 
placed,  in  an  effective  prison  training  pro- 
gram, on  the  teachers,  counselori.  shop  in- 
structors, therapeutic  staff  (if  it  exists  i .  and 
prison  authorities,  to  function  as  a  genuine 
team,  as  opposed  to  an  aggregate  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Programed  Instruction  has  been  attractive 
to  those  responsible  for  prison  programs  and 
has  been  effective  Its  value  In  permitting 
individual  pacing,  in  permitting  slow  learn- 
ers to  close  the  performance  gap  between 
themselves  and  others,  and  In  eliminating 
invidious  public  grade  comf>arlsons  has 
seemed  to  work  well.  The  Draper  Correction- 
al Institution  (In  Elmore,  Ala.)  has  done  a 
considerable  amount  of  development  of  these 
materials  for  the  occupations  In  which  It 
trains  The  Federal  prison  at  Petersburg. 
Va..  has  used  the  Du  Pont  programed  texts 
for  the  courses  where  they  apply.  A  special 
evaluation  study  of  this  usage  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  showed  a  considerable 
benefit. 

The  experimental  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects involving  theories  of  "Contingency  Man- 
agement" also  bear  watching.  A  simple  illus- 
tration of  this  Is  when  a  parent  contracts 
with  a  child  to  raise  the  child's  allowance 
contingent  on  his  bringing  home  a  better 
report  card.  Prisoners  are  engaged  formally  in 
negotiating  contracts  to  complete  certain 
work  in  a  specified  lime  If  they  do  it.  they 
earn  certain  rewards.  This  management  of 
the  learning  contingencies,  involving  elabo- 
rate 'menus  of  choice."  is  a  growing  part  of 
the  experimentation  at  Draper  and  is  a  major 
area  of  experimentation  In  Project  CASE, 
funded  by  the  President's  Committee  on  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  at  the  National  Training 
School  for  boys. 

Not  to  be  neglected  either  is  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training. 
For  more  than  10  years,  it  has  been  working 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons.  They  have 
established  apprenticeship  programs  in  about 
a  dozen  Institutions.  Joint  Councils  of  Ap- 
prenticeship set  up  and  approve  the  programs 
.■^nd  register  them  for  continuation  on  the 
outside.  Pe.-haps  these  can  be  expanded  in  the 
State  systems.  Also,  the  coupled  institutional 
on-the-job  program,  in  which  MDTA  now  has 
considerable  Involvement,  may  have  a  place 
m  new  training  designs  for  prisoners. 

COUNSEUNC   IN    THZ  TRAINING   PROGRAM 

Just  as  the  teacher  or  vocational  instructor 
in  a  prison  setting  must  adopt  special  teach- 
ing methods  and  techniques,  so  also  must  the 
counselor  come  to  grips  with  special  problems 
with  respect  to  prison  trainees.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  counseling  problems  Invol'vlng 
discipline,  motivation,  and  adjustment,  the 
counselor  must  deal  with  subsidiary  problems 
attendant  to  people  separated  from  society 
and  undergoing  social  deprivations  These 
problems  are  bound  to  have  adverse  effects 
on  a  prisoner's  emotions  and  habits.  Ttius. 
the  counselor  becomes  an  Important  link  be- 
tween the  prisoner  and  the  training  program, 
prison  administration,  and,  perhaps,  the  pris- 
oner's potential  employers  upon  release. 

Many  counselors  are  making  excellent  use 
of  volunteers  and  subprofesslonal  persons. 
The  Lorton  project  (outside  of  Washington, 
D.C.).  for  example,  has  made  good  use  of 
■VISTA  volunteers,  and  college  student  In- 
terns have  been  used  at  Draper  as  educa- 
tional aides. 
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JOB    DEVELOPMENT    AND    PLACEMENT 

A  prisoner  at  the  Danbury.  Conn  .  prison 
goes  to  work  dally  at  a  nearby  manufactur- 
inu  plant  and  works  as  a  hearing  aid  repair- 
man He  was  ualned  to  do  this  work  by  the 
company  while  doing  his  •time"  in  jail.  Thus^ 
he  iHble  to  support  his  family  and  is  assured 
or  a  lob  upon  release 

Modern  prison  work-release  plans  are  cer- 
tainly a  rar  cry  from  the  lash  and  the  hole 
What  18  happening  at  Danbury  and  other 
places  like  It  Is  a  tribute  to  m.xlern  penal 
thinking  The  record  of  Job  development  and 
placement  by  these  institutions  borders  on 
the  fantastic 

In  most  of  these  projects,  cooperation  with 
the  Employment  Service  has  been  excellent, 
even  though  there  are  a  number  of  unique 
factors  involved  in  the  task  of  placing  pris- 
oners in  jobs  First  of  all.  the  labor  area 
served  by  a  prison  Is  usually  much  larger 
than  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  Jail.  A 
State  prison,  for  example,  serves  Inmates 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  most 
prisoners  usuallv  return  to  their  heme  com- 
munities upon  release.  A  Federal  prison 
serves  even  a  larger  area,  in  most  cases  an 
entire  re«;lon 

Jobs  for  about-to-be-re!eased  convicts 
must  be  developed  prior  to  discharge  For- 
tunately, many  State  Employment  Service 
agencies  cooperate  with  parole  boards  and 
usually  assure  Jobs  for  ex-prisoners. 

A  vital  factor  In  the  Job-getting  process  Is 
community  cooperation,  whereby  churches, 
civic  groups,  unions,  trade  associations,  and 
others  have  worked  out  programs  for  dealing 
with  ex-convlcts  In  many  cases,  halfway 
houses  and  other  transitional  centers  have 
been   established    for   released    prisoners. 

CONCLUSION 

Dealing  with  those  in  our  society  who 
must  be  incarcerated  for  breaches  of  the 
law  is  indeed  a  vexing  problem  The  task 
involves  walking  a  tightrope  between  lax. 
countrv-club-tvpe  treatment  on  the  one 
hand  and  Ineffectual,  harsh  punishment  on 
the  other  During  the  past  several  decades, 
more  and  more  balance  has  been  achieved 
with  respect  to  authority-prisoner  relation- 
ships, and  newer  techniques  are  constantly 
being  devised  The  newer  methods  seem  to 
cry  out  to  the  convict  'Look,  this  prison 
life  is  no  bed  of  roses,  but  if  you  participate 
in  our  programs  you'll  be  a  better  man  when 
vou  are  free  " 

President  Johnson  touched  base  with  all 
the  Issues,  as  he  added  the  urgency  to  serve 
criminal  offenders  to  the  vision  and  Impera- 
tive of  the  Great  Society  In  his  address  to 
Congress  on  February  15    1965.  he  said: 

"The  problems  run  deep  and  will  not  yield 
to  quick  and  easy  answers  We  must  not 
weaken  In  our  resolve  to  Identify  and  elimi- 
nate the  causes  of  criminal  activity  . 
Correctional  agencies  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  those  who  have  been  found  gtillty 
of  a  crlruinal  offense  face  enormously  com- 
plex problems  Some  of  the  time-honored 
methods  are  proving  to  be  Inadequate.  Many 
new  ideas  are  being  developed  and  applied. 
vv-lth  still  uncertain  results.  We  cannot  wait 
until  they  are  certain  new  Ideas  are  being 
developed  and  endless.  seU-defeatlng  cycle 
of  imprisonment,  release,  and  reimprison- 
ment  which  falls  to  alter  undesirable  atti- 
tudes and  behavior.  We  must  especially  And 
ways  to  help  the  first  offender  avoid  a  con- 
tinuing career  of  crime." 


VISITING  CHAPLAIN.  REV. 
ALEXANDER  GEORGE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  froir 
Iowa  [Mr.  Culver]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  honored  to 
have  as  its  visiting  chaplain  the  Rev. 
Alexander  George,  pastor  of  St.  John's 
Eastern  Orthodox  Church  in  Cedar  Rap- 
ids. Iowa. 

Father  George's  presence  here  today 
gives  recognition  to  the  Important  role 
which  orthodoxy  plays  in  our  society,  as 
a  community  of  Christians  which  num- 
bers nearly  7  million  in  the  United 
States. 

Father  George  himself  is  a  symbol  of 
his  church's  role— as  a  pastor,  an  active 
community  leader,  and  a  former  clergy- 
man in  Latin  America  as  well. 

He  is  also  a  symbol  of  religion  freedom 
in  this  Nation.  As  a  man  who  was  born  in 
Berlin  at  the  height  of  Nazi  power  and 
raised  in  Communist  Hungary  after 
World  War  II.  he  remarked  to  me  after 
the  opening  ceremonies  in  the  House  this 
noon  that  only  in  America  could  an  im- 
migrant stand  in  the  halls  of  government 
to  lead  the  Nation's  lawmakers  in  prayer. 
Unfortunately,  those  of  us  in  America 
who  have  always  enjoyed  this  funda- 
mental freedom  too  often  take  it  for 
granted,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Father 
George  for  reminding  us  of  it  today. 

Father  George  was  born  in  Berlin  in 
1937  and  received  his  early  education  in 
Austria  and  Hungary.  In  1953,  he  came 
with  his  parents  from  Hungary  to  the 
United  States  where  he  attended  high 
school  in  New  Jersey  and  college  in  Los 
Angeles.  On  December  25,  1959.  after 
seminary  studies  at  Orthodox  Trinity 
College  in  Jordanville,  N.Y.,  he  was  or- 
dained by  the  late  Archbishop  Antony 
Bashir  in  St.  Nicholas  Orthodox  Cathe- 
dral in  Brooklyn. 

Following  his  ordination.  Father 
George  served  parishes  in  New  York  and 
California,  before  going  to  South  Amer- 
ica, where  he  sei-ved  in  the  dioceses  of 
Buenos  Aires.  Sao  Paulo,  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro  from  1962  to  1964. 

Since  February  of  1964.  Pather  George 
has  been  pastor  of  St.  John's  Eastern 
Orthodox  Church  in  Cedar  Rapids.  And 
in  the  past  4  years,  he  has  come  to  be 
known  and  respected  in  Cedar  Rapids 
and  throughout  Iowa,  not  only  as  a  reli- 
gious leader,  but  as  a  lecturer,  executive 
director  of  the  Citizens  Committee  on 
Alcoholism,  and  an  adviser  to  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Teen  Club. 

He  has  been  active  in  the  eciunenical 
movement  in  eastern  Iowa,  and  in  the 
statewide  program  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  alcoholism. 

Mr,  Speaker.  Father  George's  appear- 
ance today  is  an  appropriate  occasion  to 
reflect  on  the  question  of  proper  recogni- 
tion of  Eastern  Orthodoxy  in  the  United 
States.  Traditionally.  In  this  country  we 
consider  three  major  faiths— Protestant, 
Catholic,  and  Jewish.  There  are  legiti- 
mate arguments  which  the  Eastern  Or- 
thodox Christians  pose  as  to  why  their 
faith  should  be  recognized  separately. 
Considerable  notice  has  been  given  to 
the  separate  identity  of  Eastern  Ortho- 
doxv.  Legislatures  in  nearly  80  percent 


of  the  States  have  enacted  resolutions 
which  designate  it  as  a  separate  major 
faith,  and  last  May  Iowa  joined  in  that 
recognition. 

The  Armed  Forces  use  the  letters  "EO" 
on  dog  tags  to  identify  Eastern  Orthodox 
Christians. 

Representatives  of  the  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox faith  have  been  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  recent  Presidential  inauguration 
ceremonies,  as  Father  George  has  been 
invited  here  today. 

But  in  spite  of  these  steps,  there  are 
still  serious  situations  which  members 
of  the  church  consider  to  be  discrimina- 
tory and  about  which  they  are  justifiably 
concerned. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opport.umty 
to  thank  Father  George  for  being  with  us, 
and  to  offer  my  own  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  the  outstanding  work  which  he 
is  doing,  for  his  parish,  his  church,  and 
his  community. 


October  8,  1967 
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NASA'S  LANGLEY  RESEARCH  CEN- 
TER: 50  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO 
THE  NATION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr  DownincI  may  extend  his 
rernarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Monday  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
once  again  the  Langley  Research  Center. 
NASA's  advanced  resc.:""h  and  tech- 
nology facility  in  my  district  i.  Hampton. 
Va.  Although  I  have  visited  that  remark- 
able installation  many  times — bath  be- 
fore 1958.  when  it  was  a  major  cog  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics,  and  over  the  past  9  years 
when  it  has  been  part  of  the  space 
agency— this  visit  had  particular  signifi- 
cance. For  this  week  has  been  chosen  to 
mark  the  50th  anniver.^ary  of  Lan.gley's 
establishment;  50  years  oi  service  to  the 
Nation. 

It  was  niy  good  fortune  to  be  joined 
on  this  visit  by  several  able  mem.bers  of 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee—Mr. Miller,  chairman.  Mr.  Cabell. 
Mr.  Pettis,  and  Mr.  Eckh.arpt— and  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  And  it  was  my 
distinct  honor  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
great  lady.  Mrs  Hugh  L.  Dryden.  who.se 
late  husband  rendered  service  of  incal- 
culable value  to  the  Nation  and  the  world 
over  many  years,  culminating  in  his  serv- 
ice as  Deputy  Administrator  of  NASA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  was  struck  on  this  visit, 
as  I  have  been  often  impressed  before. 
with  the  out.standing  record  of  accom- 
plishment of  the  Langley  Center.  Indeed. 
it  would  take  me  a  full  day  just  to  list 
those  accomplishments,  let  alone  dis- 
cuss them.  Suffice  it  to  say  thst  every 
airplane,  every  missile,  every  spacecraft 
this  counti-y  builds  has  benefited  from 
Langley  work.  And  although  many  fail  to 
realize  it.  today  our  highways  are  .■?afer. 
our  hydroplane  boats  are  swifter,  our 
everyday  electronics  and  materials  are 


better,  and  our  lives  are  richer  in  many 
wavs  because  of  research  done  at  Lang- 
ley^ 

What  a  wise  decision  it  was  for  the 
"United  States  to  establish  this  first  re- 
search capability  50  years  ago;  and  how 
wise  we  have  been  to  nurture  and  sup- 
port it  over  the  years  since  1917. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  more  point, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Impressed  as  I  was  with 
the  laboratories,  the  test  stands,  the  ex- 
perimental rigs,  and  all  the  other  hard- 
ware at  Langley.  I  was  far,  far  more  im- 
pressed with  one  point  made  quite  con- 
vincmg'y  by  Dr.  Floyd  L.  "Tommy" 
Thompson,  the  Langley  director,  and  a 
close  adviser  of  Administrator  James  E. 
Webb.  He  reminded  us  that  research  is 
not  facilities,  not  buildings,  not  lasers, 
computers  wind  tunnels,  or  test  tubes, 
but  people.  Scientists  and  administrators 
like  Hugh  Dryden.  laboratory  directoi-s 
like  Tommy  Thompson,  and  total  man- 
agers like  Jim  Webb,  together  with  thou- 
sands of  able,  self-sacrificing  Americans 
of  thorough  education  and  noble  purpose 
go  together  to  make  a  center  like  Lang- 
ley. 

And  whether  we  celebrate  its  50th  or 
its  hundredth  anniversaiT.  this  Nation 
can  be  proud  today  and  always  of  the 
system  that  maintains  the  Langley  Re- 
search Center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President,  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council,  and  the  Royal  Air- 
craft Establishment  of  Great  Britain 
joined  in  this  celebration,  along  with 
many  others.  I  include  their  commenda- 
toiy   messages   in   the  Record   at  this 

poiJit: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  September  26,  1967. 
Dr.  F.  L.  Thompson, 
Director, 

SASA  Langley  Research  Center, 
Langley  Station, 
Hampton.  Va. 

Deaf.  Dr.  Thompson:  I  am  happy  to  join 
wath  those  honoring  the  Langley  Research 
Center  on  the  occasion  of  your  fiftieth  an- 
niversary. 

For  half  a  century,  your  Center  has  demon- 
strated how  the  Federal  Government,  as- 
sisted by  universities  and  private  industry, 
can  meaningfully  contribute  to  the  peace- 
ful use  of  aeronautics  and  space  for  the 
benefit  of  all  ni.mkind. 

On  this  milestone  year  in  your  record  of 
national    achievement.    I    salute    the   en'tlre 
Langley  staff  and  wish  you  Godspeed  In  the 
crucial  course  ahead. 
Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

Thk  White  House. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dr.  Floyd  L.  Thompson. 
Director,  Langley  Research  Center, 
NASA  Langley  AFB,  Va.: 

The  aeronautic  aerospace  age  Is  high- 
lighted by  your  outstanding  ceremonies  at 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Langley  Air  Force 
Base,  I  convey  warmest  congratulations  to 
you  personally  on  the  superb  contributions 
you  have  made,  particularly  to  America's 
manned  space  program.  What  a  debt  our 
people  and  all  the  world's  people  owe  to 
pioneers  of  the  skies  who  have  made  pos- 
sible our  epic  achievements  In  realms  never 
before  within  man's  reach  much  less  travel. 

As  chairman  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council.  I  extend  personal  regards 
to    the    many   distinguished    guests,   public 
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officials  and  private  citizens,  leaders  In  every 
walk  of  life  in  'Virglriia  and  throtighout  the 
nation  who  share  these  happy  hoiu's  with 
you. 

HtTBERT    H.    HUMPHBEY. 


From:  RAE  Farnborough. 
To:  NASA,  Langley  Research  Center.  Hamp- 
ton. Va,.  U.S.A. 
For  Floyd  L.  Thompson  Director  from  Sir 
Robert  Cockburn  Director.  The  Royal  Air- 
craft Establishment  congratulates  the  Lang- 
ley Research  Center  on  their  fifty  years  of 
continuous  contribution  to  aeronautical  ad- 
vancement. Your  institution  has  had  a  far- 
reaching  Influence  on  the  development  of 
aviation,  not  only  in  the  United  States  of 
America  but  throughout  the  world.  Of  all 
the  modern  technologies,  aviation  has  surely 
been  the  most  International  since  Its  Incep- 
tion. Your  work  has  contributed  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  countries,  and  to  the  evolution 
of  a  great  system  of  world  transport;  we  are 
pleased  and  honored  that  during  the  last 
fifty  years  there  has  been  such  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  our  establishments.  As 
early  aviation  pioneers  ourselves,  we  know 
the  difficulties  that  have  been  surmounted, 
and  understand  the  feelings  of  Samuel  Pler- 
polnt  Langley  who  wrote  in  1891  quote  a 
great  many  scientific  men  treated  the  whole 
subject  with  entire  Indifference,  as  unwor- 
thy of  attention,  or  as  outside  of  legitimate 
research,  the  proper  field  of  the  charlatan, 
and  one  on  which  It  ■was  scarcely  prudent 
for  a  man  with  reputation  to  lose  to  enter 
unquote.  This  we  have  changed.  There  have 
been  a  few  developments  which,  measured 
in  terms  of  their  Impact  on  human  affairs. 
have  progressed  as  rapidly  as  has  aviation  In 
the  last  half-century.  The  aeronautical  links 
between  us  are  well  known,  but  there  are 
geographical  and  historical  links  as  well. 
Your  town  of  Hampton  was  named  for  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  whose  ancestors  were 
also  responsible  for  giving  their  name  to  the 
county  to  Hampshire,  in  which  the  RAE  is 
situated.  It  remains  for  us  to  wish  you  con- 
tinuing success  In  meeting  the  challenges  of 
the  future,  which  are  every  bit  as  great  as 
those  which  our  predecessors  helped  to  bring 
to  achievement. 


UNITED'S    NEW    CARGO    TERMINAL 
AT  FRIENDSHIP 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mar\iand  [Mr.  Friedel]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  United 
Air  Lines'  $1  million  air  cargo  terminal 
at  Friendship  International  Airport  was 
ofHcially  dedicated  last  month  and  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  tour  this  excellent  facil- 
ity. It  represents  a  major  improvement 
in  air  cargo  service  through  Friendship, 
which  is  so  centrally  located  for  millions 
of  residents  and  businesses  in  the  Balti- 
more-Washington area. 

United  plans  to  use  the  terminal  as 
an  Interim  cargo  facility  until  a  cargo 
complex  that  will  serve  all  airlines  is 
readied  at  Friendship.  Such  a  cargo  com- 
plex is  under  study  by  airport  planners. 
I  am  convinced  that  United  has  shown 
great  foresight  in  choosing  Friendship 
for  this  vast  cargo  operation.  Despite  the 
interim  designation,  Unlted's  new  termi- 
nal can  handle  12  million  pounds  of  cargo 
per    month.    I    was    tremendously    im- 


pressed with  the  efficient  manner  In 
which  this  volume  of  freight  can  be 
handled,  which  represents  six  times 
United's  current  monthly  average  of 
cargo  business. 

The  terminal  Is  now  being  served  by 
DC-6A  tropeiier  cargo  planes,  but  is  de- 
signed for  cargo  operations  by  jet 
freighters.  Uruted  officials  announced  at 
the  dedication  that  the  airline  will 
double  its  propeller  all-cargo  service  at 
Friendship  before  the  end  of  the  year  and 
introduce  jet  freighter  service  next 
spring.  As  you  know.  Friendship  is  In  a 
unique  position  to  offer  this  room  for  ex- 
pansion and  I  am  deUghted  that  United 
has  taken  advantage  of  Friendship's  un- 
usual planning. 

The  jet  sen-ice  will  be  provided  by  the 
727  Quick  Change  (QC»  aircraft  that 
can  be  converted  from  passenger  plane 
to  cargo  aircraft  in  30  minutes.  Under  a 
typical  schedule,  a  727QC  passenger 
flight  would  arrive  at  Friendship  in  the 
evening  hours  and  deplane  passengers  at 
the  main  terminal  building.  It  would 
then  be  moved  to  United's  cargo  tenninal 
for  the  conversion  process. 

The  DC-6A  cargoliner  is  a  four-engine 
aircraft  with  cargo  capacity  of  30,710 
pounds  while  the  727QC  has  a  cargo  ca- 
pacity of  40.000  pounds. 

Local  United  executives  said  at  the 
dedication  that  air  cargo  in  the  Balti- 
more-Washington area  is  growing  at  a 
very  fast  rate.  The  terminal,  they  said, 
reflects  the  company's  confidence  in 
Friendship  and  its  prime  location  for 
serving  the  two  communities  and  I  am 
sure  that  United's  business  will  continue 
to  grow  and  prosper. 

The  cargo  terminal  is  designed  to  han- 
dle the  company's  growing  cargo  busi- 
ness in  the  area  for  at  least  the  next  5 
years. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1964 
United's  cargo  business  out  of  Friendship 
totaled  16  1  million  pounds.  In  1965,  this 
reached  21.3  million  and  last  year,  de- 
spite, the  43 -day  strike  that  halted 
United's  operation,  21.4  million  pounds 
were  carried.  Currently,  United  is  carry- 
ing about  2  million  pounds  a  month  from 
Friendship. 


A    POSITIVE    PROPOSAI^A    NEGA- 
TIVE RESPONSE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Johnson  yesterday  proposed  a 
major  test  program  to  mobilize  the  re- 
sources of  private  industry  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  help  find  Jobs  and 
provide  training  for  thousands  of  Amer- 
ica's hard-core  unemployed.  Today,  we 
have  heard  a  vicious  and  unfounded  at- 
tack on  one  aspect  of  this  new  program. 
Accusations  of  "bribery,"  "corruption." 
and  "clandestine  deals"  have  been  made. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  In  our 
central  cities  and  our  rural  areas  Is  too 
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important  for  honest  attempts  at  solu- 
tion to  be  slandered  in  this  manner.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  would  like  to  set  the  record 
straight  right  now.  The  target  of  the 
irresponsible  attack  today  is  a  proposal 
that  ghettos  in  urban  centers,  as  well 
as  small  pockets  of  rural  poverty  would 
be  designated  as  labor  surplus  areas  so 
that  businesses  willing  to  locate  or  to  do 
business  in  these  areas  would  be  entitled 
to  bid  on  the  "set  aside"  portions  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts  designated  for  labor 
surplus  areas.  Under  the  "set  aside"  pol- 
icy, a  portion  of  Government  contracts 
Is  given  special  consideration  for  alloca- 
tion to  firms  located  in  or  performing 
some  of  their  work  in  labor  surplus  areas. 
This  practice  has  been  followed  for  more 
than  15  years,  and  has  been  of  inrmieas- 
ureable   assistance    to   these   disadvan- 
taged   area.'?,   while   at   the   same    time 
adequately  meeting  the  legitimate  pro- 
curement  needs   of    the   Federal   Gov- 
ernment. To  characterize  this  practice 
as  "briber>'."  "corruption."  and  "clan- 
destine deals"  is  the  grossest  distortion 
of  the  facts.  No  responsible  people  or 
groups   have   ever  suggested   that    this 
practice  be  done  away  with,  and  I  am 
sure  that  such  a  step  backward  would 
be  resisted  wholeheartedly  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  Because  the  lack  of 
jobs  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  prob- 
lems of  our  central  cities  and  rural  pov- 
erty areas,  it  is  encumbent  upon  all  of 
us  to  examine,  critically,  but  positively. 
every  proposal  put  forth  for  the  solution 
of  the  Job  problem.  The  President's  pro- 
po.sal  surely  deserved  that  kind  of  a  re- 
sponse. Statements  such  as  we  heard  to- 
day    by     the  Member     from     Illinois 
contribute  nothing  but  confusion,  nega- 
tivism, and  partisan  poison.  I  ask  all 
Members    to    examine    the    President's 
proposal  in  its  entirely,  and  to  evaluate 
It  against  the  needs  of  the  Nation  and 
of  its  people. 

AMERICAS  PRESENCE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SikesI  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gosport,  the 
well-written  publication  of  the  Naval  Air 
Station  at  Pensacola.  had  In  its  Septem- 
ber 29  issue  a  letter  from  Chaplain  G.  P. 
Murray.  U.S.  Navy,  in  which  he  speaks 
Impressively  about  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  the  necessity  for  America's  presence 
there. 

I  submit  it  for  reprinting  in  the  Con- 
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Letter  to  the  EDrroB 

Sib;  I  have  had  It! 

I  am  getting  weary  Indeed  of  the  many 
articles  and  lett«r8  submitted  concerning 
Red  China  and  the  war  In  Vietnam.  They 
are  written.  I'm  sure,  by  people  who  have 
never  been  ashore  In  the  combat  area. 

This  pains  my  heart,  because  the  things 
they  are  saying  are  just  not  so.  I  spent  eight 
months  In  the  combat  zone  with  a  group  of 
men    who    literally    worHed    themselves    to 


death  on  humanitarian  projects.  We  built 
roads,  a  hospiUl.  dug  water  wells,  and  did 
countless  acts  of  civic  Improvement,  such  as 
working  In  Catholic  and  Protestant 
ornhanages. 

Then,  returning  to  the  good  old  U.S.A.  I 
And  criticism,  bickering,  and  questions  like: 
•'Are  you  still  burning  Innocent  villages  and 
shootl.ig  civilian  women  and  children?"  I 
find  that  patriotism  Is  suspect,  military  ob- 
ligation Is  something  to  be  avoided,  and  to 
almost  kill  yourself  trying  to  rescue  a  man  Is 
now  a  sin. 

I  wish  that  the  critics  of  the  war,  and 
those  who  are  always  clamoring  about  Red 
China,  would  shut  up  and  listen  once  In  a 
while  to  those  who  have  been  there.  Please 
excuse  my  phraseology,  but  I  mean  it.  I'm 
slclc  to  de.ith  of  battlefield  experts  who 
have  never  left  home,  and  of  mushy  Chris- 
tians who  have  never  been  to  an  area  where 
to  beUeve  In  Christ  means  torture  and 
death.  Let  them  spend  their  time  under  fire, 
then  I'll  listen.  Let  them  go  over  and  talk  to 
the  refugees  from  China  and  North  Vietnam, 
then  I'll  talk  with  them.  May  God  have 
mercy  on  these  political  and  military  experts 
who  debate  In  a  classroom  and  never  get 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  home.  May 
God  have  mercy  on  us  all,  for  condemning 
so  easily  and  commending  so  slowly. 

When  I  ask  these  people  back  In  the  States 
If  they  have  been  to  Asia.  If  they  have  talked 
to  any  refugees  from  North  Vietnam  lately. 
or  questions  of  that  nature,  they  say.  "No.  but 
It  doesn't  make  any  dlfTerence!"  Can  you 
imagine  that? 

I  hear  continual  criticism  of  our  presence 
in  Asia  and  continual  harping  to  withdraw. 
North  Vietnamese  to  get  out  of  South  Viet- 
nam? Why  Isn't  there  more  condemnation 
of  the  raping,  looting,  burning,  and  the 
hell  the  Communists  are  spreading  south  of 
the  demilitarized  zone?  I  think  the  thing 
t.iat  burns  the  soul  of  every  soldier  Is  to 
come  home  and  hear  some  fat.  comfortable 
preacher  In  his  clerical  garb  denounce  our 
country's  policy,  and  spout  off  about  a  war 
he  hasn't  fought  in  and  discuss  Issues  he 
has  no  firsthand  knowledge  of.  I  know  this 
has  been  true  since  "Willie  and  Joe"  came 
back  from  World  War  II,  but  for  heaven's 
sake  we  ought  to  learu  something  by  now. 
How  stupid  can  we  get? 
I  know  that  this  war  is  a  terrible  thing. 
I  know  that  there  is  a  lot  of  feeling  about 
"political  policy,"  and  "foreign  affairs,"  and 
that  It  Is  not  a  simple  thing.  Oh,  Lord,  how 
will  I  know  this— as  does  anyone  who  has 
been  there  for  a  few  months. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  this  Is 
the  "Good-Samarltan-Parable  War!"  We've 
got  a  bruised  and  bleeding  South  Vietnamese 
desperately  In  need  of  help.  And  a  lot  of 
Americans  fear  getting  Involved  by  stopping 
to  help.  The  thing  that  breaks  my  heart  Is, 
that  having  been  one  of  the  many  who  did 
stop  and  try  to  help  a  little,  I  straighten  up, 
and  turn  around  looking  for  our  Church  to 
help — and  I  dont  find  It!  What's  wrong  with 
being  on  the  side  of  freedom?  What's  wrong 
with  helping  a  brother  who  is  hurt  badly 
and  calling  for  help?  What's  wrong  with 
speaking  out  against  the  godless  ruthless- 
ness  of  Communism?  Nothing,  you  say?  Then 
why  don't  we  do  It? 

I  loved  the  Reformed  Church  of  America, 
and  I  hope  I'm  Christian  in  the  matter  of 
speaking  to  the  Red  Chinese,  and  working 
for  peace.  The  only  trouble  Is  the  last  Red 
Chinese  I  saw  tried  to  mortar  me  to  death. 

Now.  brother.  If  you  want  to  speak  with 
him,  and  discuss  the  issues  of  peace  with 
him,  go  right  ahead!  Be  my  guest.  I  have  had 
It.  You  try  it  for  a  while.  Then,  after  you 
come  back,  let  me  know  how  you  made  out. 
Fraternally. 

G.  P.  McaRAY, 
Chaplain,  USN.  Naval  ShipyaTd. 

Boston.  Mass. 
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THE  INEVITABLE  RACE  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  open 
hostility  between  the  Negro  and  white 
races  is  now  being  spoken  of  as  inevitable. 
An  alarming  number  of  men  who  call 
themselves  religious  leaders  are  preach- 
ing the  "desirability"  of  black  power, 
urging  the  Negroes  into  civil  disobedi- 
ence, riots,  and  bloody  confrontations 
with  authorities. 

A  tiger  has  been  loosed  in  the  streets; 
an  animal  that  threatens  to  destroy 
civilized  men.  Instead  of  searching  for 
ways  to  undo  tlie  mischief  they  brought 
about  by  setting  this  inevitable  conflict 
into  motion,  too  many  leaders  are  egging 
it  on  by  speeches  suggesting,  even  ad- 
vocating, increased  violence. 

In  recent  days,  churchmen  from  all 
over  the  Nation  gathered  in  Milwaukee 
to  lamich  further  street  demonstrations 
against  the  city's  housing  laws  or  lack  of 
them.  This  attack  upon  constituted  au- 
thority, this  challenge  to  the  police  is  a 
deliberate  effort  to  provoke  violence.  How 
terrible  that  it  should  be  led  by  men  of 
the  cloth,  men  of  God.  men  of  peace. 

Here  in  Washington,  a  retired  Episco- 
pal bishop  compares  the  vile,  hate-rid- 
den scavenger  Rap  Brown  to  the  prophet 
Isaiah.  I  can  only  call  down  upon  them 
both  the  Lord's  own  admonition  in  the 
Book  of  Isaiah : 

Wash  yourselves;  m.^ke  yourselves  clean: 
remove  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before 
my  eyes. 

And  I  would  recall  to  the  Bishop  and 
the  man  he  fawningly  admires,  the  fm-- 
ther  caution  of  the  Lord  in  that  same 
chapter: 

You  shall  be  devoured  by  the  sword. 

One  man  who  is  of  national  reputation 
has  dared  to  stand  up  and  speak  some 
of  the  much-needed  verities  is  sociologist 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan.  In  a  frank  addi-ess 
to  the  leftwing  ADA.  Mr.  Moynihan  laid 
the  blame  for  fomenting  this  black  revo- 
lution squarely  at  the  door  of  the  liberal 
cranks.  It  is  a  revealing  address  and  I 
m-ee  every  Member  of  the  House  to  study 
it,  to  commit  it  to  memoi-y- 

If  men  of  Mr.  Moynihan's  perceptive- 
ness  had  been  at  the  helm  10  or  15  years 
aeo.  this  Nation  would  not  be  on  the 
brink  of  another  civil  war.  Hear  his  words 
weU: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star, 

Sept.  24,  19671 

Moynihan  Chtoes  Libebai.s  on  Negro 

Violence 

Sociologist  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  yes- 
terday told  his  fellow  liberals  the  time  has 
come' for  them  to  stop  "sticking  up  for  and 
explaining  away  everything,  howsoever  out- 
rageous, which  Negroes  Individually  and 
collectively  might  do." 

In  an  address  to  the  national  executive 
board  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
Movnlhan  warned;  "The  time  for  the  con- 
froiiUtlon  of  the  realities  of  black  and  white 
has  come  in  America.  It  will  not  be  pretty." 

Moynihan,  director  of  the  Harvard-MTT 
Joint  Center  for  Urban  Affairs  and  a  former 
assistant  secretary  of  labor,  also  told  thp 
ADA  leaders  that  liberal  Democrats  must: 
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1.  Recognize  that  "their  essential  Interest 
Is  In  the  stability  of  the  social  order"  and 
promote  that  goal  through  "much  more  ef- 
fective alliances  with  political  conservatives 
who  share  that  concern." 

3.  Abandon  "the  notion  that  the  nation, 
especially  the  cities  of  the  nation,  can  be  run 
from  agencies  In  Washington,"  and  Instead 
place  more  emphasis  on  local  programs. 

FAMILY    STBrCTtrSE    BLAMED 

Moynihan  became  the  center  of  a  contro- 
versy two  years  ago  when  he  prepared  a  Labor 
Department  report  arguing  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  American  Negro's  problems  was 
not  so  much  segregation  or  the  lack  of  voting 
power. 

Instead,  he  said,  Negroes  had  failed  to  gain 
equality  because  their  family  structure  was 
"highly"  unstable,  and  In  many  urban  centers 
.  .  .  approaching  complete  breakdown." 

Yesterday's  speech  was  as  sharp  a  critique 
as  advanced  by  any  liberal  Democrat  in  the 
wake  of  the  summer's  urban  violence. 

Moynihan  told  the  ADA  members  that  the 
sumnier  riots  had  brought  into  focus  two 
related  sets  of  problems: 

"On  one  hand,  the  problems  of  the  condi- 
tions of  life  and  social  behavior  of  the  vast 
Negro  underclass  that  has  somehow  grown 
up  in  our  Northern  cities;  a  disorganized, 
angry,  hurt  group  of  persons  easily  given  to 
self-destructive  violence. 

"NIHILIST    youth" 

'hrxd  along  with  them,  another  group  of 
radical  nihilist  youth,  not  themselves  mem- 
bers of  this  underclass,  but  Identifying  with 
It,  able  to  communicate  with  it.  and  deter- 
mined to  use  it  as  an  Instrument  of  a  violent, 
afxjcalyptio  confrontation  y^ith  a  whlt«  so- 
ciety they  have  determined  to  be  Irredeem- 
ably militaristic  and  racist." 

Moyaihan  added; 

"I  do  not  believe  we  have  yet  realized  the 
depth  and  intensity  of  the  feelings  of  this 
second  group,  nor  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  succeeded  in  politicizing  the  always  ex- 
isting torment  of  the  urban  masses,  and  in 
persu.;ding  them  both  of  the  inevitability 
and  tlie  desirability  of  a  nihilistic  solution. 

"All  the  signs,  such  as  they  are,  declare 
that  the  violence  Is  not  ended.  What  Is  more, 
a  new  set  of  signs  tells  us  something  that  is 
painful,  even  hateful  lo  have  to  hear,  namely 
that  we  must  prepare  for  the  onset  of 
terrorism. 

"Indeed  it  may  already  have  begun.  How 
widespread  and  how  successful  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  the  probability  is  so  great  that  it 
would  be  an  act  of  irresponsibility  or  of 
cowardice  not  to  face  It." 

"THEIR    COtJRSE    IS    SET" 

Moynihan  said,  "There  Is  nothing  what- 
ever to  be  done  to  change  the  minds  of  the 
Negrro  nihilists,  nor  of  their  whits  associates, 
that  have  been  so  much  in  evidence  of  late. 
Their  course  is  set.  The  only  option  for  the 
nation  Is  to  deprive  them  of  the  Negro  under- 
class, which  Is  the  source  of  their  present 
strength." 

Moynihan  told  the  AD.\  leaders,  many  of 
them' opposed  to  President  Johnson's  policies 
in  Vietnam,  that; 

•  President  Johnson  will  almost  certainly  be 
re-elect€d  in  1968  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  war  in 
Asia  is  likely  to  go  on  many  more  years,  al- 
though possibly  In  different  forms.  And  most 
Importantly,  the  violence  In  our  cities,  ten- 
sions between  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  Is 
just  as  likely  to  go  on  and,  If  anything,  get 
worse." 

To  promote  what  he  called  "the  politics 
of  stability,"  Moynihan  called  on  the  liberal 
Democrats  to  abandon  "the  rhetoric  that 
Republicans  don't  know  anything  about  the 
social  problems  of  the  nation,  or,  in  any 
event,  don't  really  care." 

Pointing  t<3  New  York  City  Mayor  John 
Lindsay  and  New  York  Gov.  Nelson  Rocke- 


feller as  examples,  Moynihan  called  for  a  new 
alliance  between  GOP  leaders  and  Democrats. 

ASKS    NEW    ALLIANCE 

Moynihan  said  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  and  many  other  liberals  "are  no 
doubt  correct  in  holding  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  has  brought  a  stalemate  to  govern- 
ment efforts  on  behalf  of  Negroes  at  home, 
but  they  are  wrong,  I  would  think.  In  their 
proposed  solution,  which  is  for  the  govern- 
ment to  get  out  of  Vietnam." 

He  explained;  "An  American  government 
in  this  age  will  always  give  priority  to  foreign 
affairs.  A  system  has  to  be  developed,  there- 
lore,  under  which  domestic  programs  go  for- 
ward regardless  of  what  international  crisis 
is  preoccupying  Washington  at  the  moment. 
This,  In  effect,  means  decentralizing  the 
initiative  and  the  resources  for  such  pro- 
grams." 

On  Tuesday,  September  26,  following 
Mr.  Moynihan's  remarks,  the  Washing- 
ton Star  endorsed  his  position  in  an  edi- 
torial, "The  Liberal  Dilemma.'"  It,  too,  is 
worthy  of  our  attention. 

The  Liberal  Dilemma 

Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  Is  a  man  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  the  truth 
should  be  heard,  regardless  of  whose  sacred 
cow  is  scarred  In  the  process.  And  this  fact 
alone  sets  him  apart  from  the  majority  of 
those  whose  function  It  Is  to  think  aloud 
in  public  today. 

Two  years  ago.  Moynihan — then  assistant 
secretary  of  labor — was  asked  to  study  the 
root  causes  of  the  Negro  problem.  His  report, 
arguing  that  the  basis  of  the  trouble  was  the 
instability  of  the  Negro  family  structure,  re- 
sulted m  his  being  labeled  a  racist  by  the 
people  who  make  a  practice  of  basing  their 
conclusions  on  emotion  rather  than  facts. 

Now.  he's  done  It  again. 

Moynihan,  who  Is  now  director  of  the 
Harvard-MIT  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Affairs, 
undertook  to  tell  the  executive  board  of  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Actior  what  the 
proper  role  of  the  liberal  shoula  be  today. 
As  a  result,  there  are  bound  to  bt  demands 
that  his  credentials  as  a  liberal  be  canceled. 

The  core  of  Moynihan's  argument  is  that 
the  major  International  and  domestic  crises 
that  face  the  nation  today  cannot  merely  be 
the  targets  of  liberal  political  wTath.  The  lib- 
erals, he  said,  should  face  up  to  their  respon- 
sibility by  seeking  solutions  to  the  problems, 
and  should  stop  preaching  against  what  Is 
happening,  because  "it  Is  they  who  have 
been  in  office  .  .  .  and  in  large  measure  pre- 
sided over  the  onset  of  both  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  the  violence  in  .American  cities." 

It  is  time,  he  said,  to  recognize  that  "get- 
ting out  of  Vietnam  is  a  matter  not  Just  of 
summoning  the  will,  but  also  of  finding  a 
way." 

It  Is  time  for  liberals  to  approach  the  do- 
mestic crisis  with  an  understanding  "that 
their  essential  Interest  Is  In  the  stability  of 
the  social  order"  and  to  form  "much  more 
effective  alliances  with  political  conserva- 
tives." 

Liberals  should  "divest  themselves  of  the 
notion  that  the  nation  .  .  .  can  be  run  from 
agencies  In  Washington"  and  should  work 
toward  a  decentralization  of  government 
power. 

And  finally  "liberals  must  somehow  over- 
come the  curious  condescension  which  takes 
the  form  of  sticking  up  for  and  explaining 
away  anything,  howsoever  outrageous,  which 
Negroes,  individually  or  collectively,  might 
do." 

Pat  Moynihan  does  not  have  all  the  an- 
swers. But  here  is  a  man  who  thinks,  who 
cares,  and  who  has  the  courage  to  speak  his 
mind.  And  he  has  put  his  finger  on  an  essen- 
tial truth. 

This  Is  a  time  of  choice  for  the  liberals  of 


this  nation.  It  Is  a  time  of  division  between 
those  hopelessly  enmeshed  in  the  politics  of 
opposition  and  change,  and  those  who  are 
truly  Uberal  enough  In  their  thinking  to 
realize  that  the  nation  is  indeed  In  a  major 
crisis  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  a  time  when 
the  only  sane  reaction  is  to  stabilize  the  ship 
and  to  start  balling,  not  to  drill  more  holes 
In  the  hull. 


LEA'V^  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanlmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  McDade  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  oflScial  business. 

Mr.  Watkins  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Snyder  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

tThe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mathias  of  California),  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Snyder,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  H.ALPERN,  for  20  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 4. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  lal  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor  I ,  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
m.atter: ) 

Mr.  Feigh.^n,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Waggonner,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  V/h-son,  for  15  min- 
utes, on  October  4. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bow.  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter with  remarks  made  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Ryan,  to  include  certain  tables 
and  extraneous  matter  with  remarks 
made  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

'Tlie  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mathias  of  California  >  and 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Ullman. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Howard. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

8.  1564.  An  act  to  amend  the  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  and 
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a.  2162.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Jan- 
uary 17.  1936  v4fl  Stat.  1084),  re^rving  cer- 
tain public  domain  lands  In  Nevada  and 
Oregon  a«  a  grazing  reserve  tor  Indiana  ol 
Port  McDermltt.  Nev. 


with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Plthlachascotee 
River.  Fla..  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  June  7,  1961;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(&t  5  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  October  4,  1967.  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1132.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmattlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  number  of  con- 
gressional altem-ites  authorized  to  be  noml- 
na:ed  for  each  vacancy  at  the  Military.  Naval, 
and  Air  Force  Academies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1133  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
contract  relating  to  drainage  and  minor  con- 
struction work  on  the  Roza  division  of  the 
Yakima  project.  Washington,  pursuant  to  70 
Stat.  274:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1134.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalr- 
man,  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Commis- 
sion, tranrmlttlng  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
recommending  the  establishment  of  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1135.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  second  report  on 
the  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act 
of  1963  made  pursuant  to  section  lOia)  of 
the  act  approved  September  30,  1965  (79  Stat. 
895),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  October  15, 
1966  (80  Stat,  931 1;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1136.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US. 
Department  of  Jtistlce.  transmitting  copies 
of  the  orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  who  have  been  foimd  admls.slble  to 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  212«a»  (281  (Ii  Hi)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1137.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
section  244(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952,  aa  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1138.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  an  order  suspending  deportation,  pursu- 
ant to  section  244ia)  (21  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1139  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  list  and  orders  entered  In  cases  In  which 
the  authorltv  contained  In  section  212(d)  (3) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  pursu- 
ant to  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1140.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  8.  1967.  submitting  a  report,  together 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  780.  An  act  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  authorize  plan- 
ning grants  to  air  pollution  control  agencies; 
expand  research  provisions  relating  to  fuels 
and  vehicles;  provide  for  IntersUte  air  pol- 
lution control  agencies  or  commissions;  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  air  quality 
standards,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  728).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FLOOD:  Committee  of  Conference. 
H.R.  10196.  An  act  making  approprlaUons 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  voar  ending  June  30.  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  729).  Ordered 
to  be  printed 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  13270.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  unlawful  to 
assault  or  kill  any  member  of  the  armed 
services  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  while  on  duty  under  orders 
of  the  President  under  chapter  15  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code  or  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  section  3500  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code;    to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.        

By  Mr.  CONTERS: 
H.R.  13271.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  work  schedules 
of  annual  rate  regular  employees  in  the  postal 
field  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Senice. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  13272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intema- 
Uonal  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  with 
regard  to  definition  of  the  term  "nationals 
of  the  United  States";  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   GARMATZ    (for   himself,  Mr. 
Lennon,    Mr.    M.\rLLiABD    and    Mr. 
MosHQi)  : 
H.R.  13273.   A  bill  to  amend  the   Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966.  as  amended,  to  extend  the  period  of 
time  within  which  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,    Engineering,    and    Resources   Is   to 
submit  Its  final  report  and  to  provide  for  a 
fixed  expiration  date  for  the  National  Coun- 
cil   on    Marine    Resources    and    Engineering 
Development;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Bv  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  13274.   A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCTJLLOCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cftjald  R.  For.D.  Mr  Po-T,  Mr.  Moore. 
Mr.  Cmiill,  ?.Tr.  M.\criREGOR.  Mr. 
HuTCHiNS,-^N,  ^tr  ^TcCLnRY.  Mr. 
SMriH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
MESJtiLL.  Mr  Rait  SBACK.  Mr  Bir  jTer, 
Mr.  Wiggins,  Mr.  Birrs.  Mr.  Cramer, 
Mr.  CoNAELE.  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Price  of  Texas.  Mr.  Wtm\n,  Mr. 


Shriver.  Mr.  Wtlie.  Mr.  Mathias  of 
California  and  Mr.  Erlenborn)  : 
HR.  13275.  A  bill  to  prohibit  electronic 
surveillance  by  persons  other  than  duly  au- 
thorized law  enforcement  officers  engaged  in 
the  investigation  or  prevention  of  specified 
categories  of  offenses,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN    (for  himself,  Mr. 

CoNTE,  Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 

Keith,    Mr.    Meskhx,   Mr.   Phu-bin. 

Mr.  RoUDEBUSH,  and  Mr.  Tiernan)  : 

H  R.  13276.  A  bill  to  extend  the  tariff  quota 

treatment   for   certain   stainless   steel    table 

flatware;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 

Means. 

Bv  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
HJl.  13277.  A  bin  to  amend  the  tarlS 
schedules  of  t.ie  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rates  of  duty  on  certain  billets  of  iron 
or  steel;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  13278.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Small  Tax 
Division  within  the  Tax  Cotirt  of  the  United 
States;     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 
H.R.  13279.  A  bill  to  require  reports  to 
Congress  of  certain  actions  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY; 
H.R.  13280.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
assault  or  kill  any  member  of  the  armed 
services  engaged  In  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of 
the  President  under  chapter  15  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  or  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  section  3500  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H  R.    13281.  A    bill    to   require   reports    to 
Congress  of  certain   actions  of  the  Federal 
Power    Commission;    to   the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
BvMr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  13282.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  13283.  A  bill  relative  to  age  discrimi- 
nation In  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  13284.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  aircraft 
noise  abatement  research  and  regulation, 
and  for  other  purpose;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Firearms  Act  to  impose  special  (occupa- 
tional) taxes  with  respect  to  engaging  In 
the  business  of  Importing,  manufacturing. 
and  dealing  in  destructive  weapons  such  as 
bombs,  grenades,  rockets,  missiles,  bazookas, 
and  antitank  guns,  to  Impose  taxes  with  re- 
.rpect  to  the  making  and  to  the  transfer  of 
such  weapons,  and  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
special  (occupational)  tax,  transfer  tax.  and 
making  tax  imposed  by  the  act,  and  for  other 
purpose;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  13286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KLEPPE : 
H.R.  13287.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  unlawful  to 
assault  or  kill  any  member  of  the  armed 
services  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of 
the  President  under  chapter  15  of  title  10  of 
the  United  St?.tes  Code  or  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  section  3500  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas : 
H  R.  13288.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
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United  States  Code  to  prevent  loss  of  veteran 
pension  benefits  as  a  result  of  Increa.ses  in  so- 
cial security  benefit  payments  resulting  from 
enactment  of  the  Social  Sectirity  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1967;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' A3airs. 

H.R.  13289.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620. 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  a  higher  proportion  of  hospital  costs 
In  establishing  amounts  payable  for  nursing 
home  care  of  certain  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veter.ins'  Afiairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  13290.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1114  of 
title  18.  United  State.'?  Code,  so  as  to  extend 
its  protection  to  postmasters,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  field  service  of  the  Post  Office 
Department;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania : 

HJl.  13291.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3104  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  ui  permit  certain 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  who  are 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services  to 
receive  compensation  concurrently  with  re- 
tired pay.  without  deduction  from  either;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  MIZE: 

H.R.  13292.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 

H.R.  13293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  strengthen  and  expand 


food  service  programs  for  children,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.J.  Res.  864.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

H.J.  Res.  865.  Joint  resolution  in  opposi- 
tion to  vesting  title  to  the  ocean  floor  in 
the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr    W.^-MPLER: 

H.J.  Res.  866  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr,  WYATT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  518.  Concurrent  resolution 
requiring  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  and  report  whether  further 
congressional  action  Is  desirable  In  respect 
to  U.S.  policies  In  Southeast  Asia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  519.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorl:^lng  certain  printing  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  the  Senate;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXIL  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  13294.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  S. 
Avagelou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

Bv  Mr.  IRWIN: 
HR.   13295.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Papadatos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  13296.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Lo  Wing; 
to    the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  KYL: 
H.R.   13297.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evan- 
geline Ylnwan  Chan;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 
H.R.  13298.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ibrahim 
Awad;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.   13299.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Avlva 
Stavisky;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  TEAGUE  of   California: 
H.R.  13300.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col 
Burdon  L.  Davidson;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  13301.  A  bUl  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  Pfc.  John  R.  Anell; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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We  Need  Stepped  Up  Action  To  Combat 
Air  Pollution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  3,  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  this  session  of  Congress 
to  act  for  cleaner  air  for  our  Nation.  The 
need  for  action  is  great  and  the  time  for 
action  is  now. 

Air  pollution  is  not  a  new  problem.  It 
is  an  old  problem  which  is  usually  identi- 
fied with  our  large  cities. 

Yet.  air  pollution  is  not  a  problem  of 
our  cities  only.  It  is  a  problem  for  every 
American,  no  matter  where  he  lives,  be- 
cause everyone  directly  or  indirectly 
must  eventually  pay  the  price  for  dirty 
air.  Polluted  citv  air  is  not  contained 
within  city  limits.  It  is  carried  by  the 
winds  to  our  suburbs,  to\\Tis,  and  farms. 
And  the  sources  of  air  pollution  are  to  be 
found  not  only  In  the  city  but  wherever 
people  work  or  are  transported. 

A  look  at  projections  of  future  levels 
of  population.  Industrial  production, 
electric  power  generation,  use  of  heat- 
ing fuels,  automobiles  produced,  and 
gasoline  consumed  can  lead  to  only  one 
conclusion:  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
run  fast  just  to  stay  where  we  are  in 
terms  of  air  quality. 

To  eo  further  and  clean  up  the  be- 
fouled air  that  most  city  dwellers  now 
breathe  requires  sharply  increased  anti- 
pollution  efforts   Involving   cooperation 


among  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

The  proposed  Air  Quality  Act  provides 
for  planning,  for  control  on  a  regional 
basis,  between  and  within  the  States.  It 
assists  the  States  to  take  the  initiative 
and  develop  programs  in  cooperation 
with  the  counti'^s  and  cities  interlocking 
this  effort  with  the  Federal  program. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  enact- 
ment of  S.  780.  so  that  the  interests  of 
the  American  people  in  clean  air  may 
be  adequately  protected. 


Statement  in  Honor  of  the  German-Ameri- 
can Pesple  on  the  Occasion  of  German- 
American  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  3,  1967 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 6.  284  years  ago.  the  good  ship  Con- 
cord docked  at  Philadelphia,  disembark- 
ing the  first  German  settlers  in  America. 
It  was  a  major  event  in  our  national  his- 
tory, ushering  in  the  force  and  the  spirit 
of  a  peopie  who  have  served  our  coun- 
try's cause  to  remarkable  effect. 

The  primary'  German  contribution  to 
America  Is  In  the  form  of  human  re- 
sources constituting  about  one-fifth  the 
total  white  population  of  the  United 
States  today.  Another  major  contribu- 
tion has  been  an  enduring  belief  In  the 


democratic  process.  The  German  Quak- 
ers of  Germantown,  Pa  .  immortalized 
themselves  by  formally  protesting  the 
existence  of  Negro  slaverj'  in  America,  In 
1788.  Another  deed  of  Imperishable  fame 
was  the  position  adopted  by  Peter 
Zenger,  a  German  Immigrant  and  a 
printer  and  publisher,  who  gambled  ev- 
er>-thing  in  the  process  of  establishing 
the  great  American  freedom  of  the  press, 
in  17.35.  Eight  years  later  another  G€r- 
man  printer,  Christopher  Saur,  published 
the  complete  Lutheran  Bible  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  It  was  the  first  Bible 
printed  in  a  European  language  in  the 
American  Colonies.  Another  eminent 
German  printer  and  publisher  was  Henry 
Miller,  subsequently  the  print.er  of  Con- 
gress, who  announced  the  signing  of  the 
Dec'.aration  of  Independence,  in  the  form 
of  a  news  release,  a  day  ahead  of  all  other 
newspapers  in  America. 

Technological  Improvement  In  this 
countr>'  also  has  been  tied  to  German 
immigration.  The  industrial  history  of 
19th  centur>'  America  reveals  the  Ger- 
man presence  in  the  forefront.  German 
technical  schools  produced  an  extraor- 
dinary number  of  talented  students  who 
fled  the  countrj'  following  the  abortive 
revolution  of  1848.  and  settled  in  Amer- 
ica. Of  thpse.  perhaps  the  best  known 
were  engineers.  John  A.  Roebling,  a  Ger- 
man immigrant,  built  the  first  great  sus- 
pension bridge  over  the  Niagara  River, 
and  then  built  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
Charles  C.  Schneider,  also  German,  built 
the  first  successful  cantilever  railroad 
bridge  of  any  considerable  size.  Gustav 
Lindenthal  was  the  architect  of  the  Hell 
Gate  bridge,  spanning  the  Hudson.  The 
great  tunnel  under  Virginia  City,  Nev., 
was  constructed  by  Adolf  Sutro.  Among 
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electrical  engineers,  the  outstanding 
German-Americans  were  George  P. 
Steinmetz  and  George  Westlnghouse. 

When  American  undergraduate  col- 
leges began  expanding  Into  universities, 
toward  the  close  of  the  19th  century. 
the  German  university  served  as  a  model. 

And  three  of  the  major  churches  in 
America  were  founded  by  Germans:  The 
Lutheran,  the  German  Reformed,  and 
the  United  Brethren. 

The  names  of  outstanding  Americans 
of  German  birth  spread  out  across  al- 
most three  centuries  of  American  his- 
tory. Those  in  the  limelight  of  history 
and  those  in  the  obscurity  of  the  masses 
of  Immigrants  integrated  themselves  into 
the  rhythm  of  the  new  country  and  did 
their  share  to  help  it  in  the  struggle  for 
national  preeminence. 

Today,  all  America  salutes  Americans 
of  German  heritage.  They  are.  indeed, 
outstanding  contributors  to  our  national 
way  of  life. 
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Nadonal  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  3.  1967 
Mrs.  GRIFFrrHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oc- 
tober 1  marked  the  observance  of  Na- 
tional Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Week.  1967.  Tlie  employment  of 
the  physically  handicapped  is  good  busi- 
ness as  well  as  a  means  of  extending  a 
helping  hand  to  those  persons  who  are 
willing  and  eager  to  become  a  productive 
part  of  the  economy.  At  this  time.  I  insert 
In  the  RrcoRD  the  proclamation  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  designating 
National  Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Week: 

National    Employ   thk   Physically    Handi- 
capped WncK.  1967 
(A  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 

United  States) 
Millions  of  American  families  know,  flrst- 
hand.    the    painful    and   frustrating   Umlta- 
tlona  of  physical  dlsablUty. 

Thoee  handicaps,  cruel  as  they  are,  need 
not  be  totally  disabling.  Our  society  should 
not  be  deprived  of  tbe  sltlUs  and  Ulents  of 
disabled  men  and  women.  Many  of  those 
men  and  women  have  a  remarkable  capacity 
for  achievement  despite  their  dlsablUty. 

It  la  part  of  America's  promise  that  every 
citizen  should  have  the  opportunity  to  es- 
cape from  perpetual  dependence,  make  the 
moat  of  his  capacities,  and  take  a  full  part 
In  community  life. 

Government  and  private  organizations 
have  long  worked  to  reduce  the  consequences 
of  disability.  Research,  health  conservation 
programs,  and  medical  and  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities have  all  combined  to  lessen  the  re- 
sidual damage  of  disease  and  Injury. 

The  Pe:ieral  Government  Is  assisting  States 
and  communltlea  In  training  the  handicapped 
for  Jobs  m  a  continually  changing  Job  mar- 
ket. It  offers  leadership  to  business  and  In- 
dustry to  Increase  the  range  of  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  the  handicapped.  It  encourages  vol- 
untary organizations  to  create  the  necessary 
climate  of  acceptance  for  the  full  admission 


of  the  handicapped  Into  the  mainstream  of 
everyday  life. 

Yet  pockets  of  prejudice  still  exist,  par- 
ticularly against  certain  categories  of  the 
more  severely  disabled. 

We  must  continue  to  educate  our  citizens — 
employers  and  workers,  healthy  and  handi- 
capped—about the  benefits  of  developing  and 
tifilng  every  person's  skills. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Lyndon  B,  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  In 
consonance  with  the  Joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress approved  August  11,  1945  (59  Stat.  530). 
designating  the  first  full  week  of  October  of 
each  year  as  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week,  do  hereby  call  upon  the 
people  of  our  Nation  to  observe  the  week 
beginning  October  1.  1967.  for  such  purpose. 

During  this  20th  anniversary  year  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  I  urge  all  public  and  private 
organizations  and  all  citizens  to  renew  their 
dedication  to  this  volunteer  effort  to  further 
Job  opportunities  for  the  handicapped.  Let 
us  work  together  for  their  meaningful  par- 
ticipation In  the  world  of  work,  and  In  a  life 
of  dignity. 

I  urge  all  the  Governors  of  States,  mayors 
of  cities,  and  other  public  officials,  as  well  as 
leaders  of  Industry,  educational  and  religious 
groups,  labor,  civic,  veterans",  agricultural, 
women's,  scientific,  professional,  and  frater- 
nal organizations,  and  all  other  interested  or- 
ganizations and  Individuals,  including  the 
handicapped  themselves,  to  participate  In 
this  observance. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  August  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
sl.Tty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety-second. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 


Congrestman  Jack  Edwards  Comments  in 
a  Letter  to  Constituents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

OP   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  3.  1967 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressman Jack  Edwards,  representing 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  Ala- 
bama, is  this  week  sending  a  letter  to 
his  constituents  highlighting  and  com- 
menting on  several  current  and  impor- 
tant legislative  issues.  I  think  the  letter 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  and 
I  include  the  text  of  his  letter  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

Newsletter  or  Congressman  Jack  Edwards, 
or  Alabama 

ON  THE   bright  SIDE 

With  so  many  troublesome  Issues  facing 
the  country  at  home  and  abroad  It  often 
seems  difficult  to  point  to  any  news  that 
is  optimistic  and  hopeful.  But  there  have 
been  some  developments  on  the  bright  side 
in  these  past  few  weeks. 

1.  The  Congressional  demand  for  cuts  In 
federal  spending  Is  making  headway.  The 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is  hold- 
Ins  back  action  on  LBJ's  tax  increase  bill, 
asking  some  solid  assurance  from  the  Pres- 
ident that  he  will  make  substantial  cuts  in 
non-essential  spending.  While  Mr.  Johnson 
has  refused  so  far  to  make  these  specific  as- 
surances, some  form  of  spending  reduction 
may  be  forthcoming.  Never  before  In  the  past 
seven  years  has  the  matter  of  deficit  spend- 


ing   and    irresponsible    fiscal    management 
been  so  clear  In   the  minds   of  Americans. 

2.  Both  House  and  Senate  have  approved 
a  proposal  similar  to  mine,  prondlng  for 
studies  and  recommendations  on  ways  to 
limit  the  distribution  of  pornographic  mate- 
rials. The  final  version  now  being  worked 
out  gives  special  attention  to  the  need  to 
protect  children  from  the  effects  of  the  grow- 
ing and  lucrative  pornography  racket. 

3.  On  Sept.  U  the  House  of  Representatives 
approved  a  bill  providing  benefits  to  local 
law  enforcement  officers  (or  their  families) 
who  are  killed  or  Injured  while  on  duty  ap- 
prehending persons  in  connection  with  viola- 
tions of  federal  law.  This  Is  the  least  the  fed- 
eral government  should  do  for  policemen 
whose  work  Is  being  made  more  difficult  be- 
cause of  decisions  made  In  Washington. 

4.  The  Organization  of  American  States  has 
asked  all  nations  to  stop  trading  with  Cuba 
until  Castro  halts  aggression  against  other 
countries.  This  Is  the  major  result  of  Venezu- 
ela's call  for  OAS  action  following  last  May's 
Cuban  infiltration  of  guerrillas  onto  a 
Venezuelan  beach.  While  I  have  no  Illusions 
that  this  new  move  will  solve  the  Communist 
Cuba  problem,  the  OAS  action  was  stronger 
than  some  had  predicted. 

IT'S  fair  time  ac.un 
Again  this  year  there  will  be  a  Jack  Ed- 
wards booth  at  the  Greater  Gulf  States  Pair 
In  Mobile  from  October  16th  to  2l6t.  I  hope 
you  win  be  t.ble  to  come  by. 

bulletins  av.mlable 
I  can  send  you.  at  no  charge,  booklets  pro- 
viding useful  information  on  many  aspects 
of  home,  garden,  and  farm  care.  Write  me  for 
a  list  of  booklets  available. 

NEW  DELAYS  IN   MARmME  POLICY 

With  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  strength  go- 
ing steadily  down  hill  over  the  p.ist  few  years 
there  has  been  rising  concern  in  Congress, 
in  maritime  labor  and  Industry.  Despite  as- 
surances going  back  several  years  the  John- 
son Administration  has  failed  to  provide  a 
working  policy  and  program  for  rebuilding 
the  U.S.  merchant  fleet.  Positive  suggestions 
put  forth  by  many  In  Concrress.  including 
myself,  have  gone  unheeded  while  U.S.  ship- 
ping capability  falls  further  and  further 
behind. 

Early  last  month,  after  Congressional 
leaders  Implored  LBJ  for  action.  It  seemed 
that  a  real  program  was  finally  about  to  be 
presented.  But  none  has  been.  And  now.  even 
if  the  Administration  does  announce  pro- 
posals, it  Is  too  late  for  any  real  forward 
progress  to  be  made  until  next  year. 

FAIRNESS   IN   FEDER.\L  TAX  COLLECTION 

You  may  recall  that  last  January  I  Intro- 
duced a  proposal  to  set  up  a  .small  claims 
tax  court.  The  idea  was  to  give  help  to  the 
taxpayer  who  becomes  Involved  In  a  dispute 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  over  a  tax 
claim  of  less  than  $2500.  The  way  it  Is  now, 
when  the  taxpayer  defends  his  position  as 
fully  as  he  can.  and  the  IRS  still  says  he 
owes  more  taxes,  his  only  recourse  is  long  and 
costly  court  action  even  If  he  Is  in  the  right. 
My  bill  would  give  him  a  chance  to  defend 
himself  before  an  impartial  third  party— the 
small  claims  tax  court — at  minimum  cost. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  sign  that  the 
Edwards  bill  will  be  given  consideration  in 
Congress  very  soon.  And  yet  reports  of  un- 
fair and  even  illegal  activity  of  federal  tax 
agents  continue.  Nearly  every  Congressman 
receives  complaints  from  taxpayers.  The 
Reader's  Digest  magazine  published  an  ar- 
Ucle  In  August  detailing  several  cases. 

Tax  payments  are  such  a  big  expense  Item 
for  all  of  us  that  the  public  mu-st  be  assured 
of  legality  and  fairne.ss  in  tax  collections. 
The  charges  and  countercharges  must  be 
heard  If  confidence  In  government  is  to  be 
retained.  For  this  purpose  I  have  made  & 
formal  request  for  Congress  to  hold  public 
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hearings  on  the  issue.  I  made  the  requeat  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  Legal 
and  Monetary  Affairs  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. With  all  sides  in  the  controversy  pre- 
senting their  cases.  It  should  then  be  possible 
for  us  to  enact  legislation  protecting  the 
right*  of  taxpayers.  Unfortunately,  my  re- 
quest has  Just  been  turned  down.  But  I  shall 
keep  trying. 

CRIMK 

The  crime  rate  across  the  nation  is  rising 
at  a  fast  pace.  Americans  In  rural  areas  and 
in  the  biggest  cities  are  fearful,  and  are  ask- 
ing for  remedies. 

President  Johnson  has  made  some  pro- 
posals to  combat  street  crime.  But  they  would 
have  given  Washington  too  much  control 
over  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  opening 
the  way  to  more  Federal  "guidelines."  The 
House  has  voted  to  channel  Federal  help 
through  state  governments  Instead,  and  this 
Is  a  much  better  approach. 

The  other  kind  of  crime  is  organized  crime. 
Unlike  street  crime,  organized  crime  crosses 
state  lines.  Narcotics  traffic,  numbers  games, 
vice,  and  loan  sharking  require  federal  as  well 
as  local  government  attention. 

Yet,  where  organized  crime  Is  concerned, 
LBJ  has  done  very  little,  even  though  his 
own  National  Crime  Commission  has  made 
recommendations  for  corrective  action. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  Organized  Crime  and 
Racketeering  Section  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  far  less  active  now  in  efforts  against 
organized  crime  than  it  was  in  1964.  Its  work 
should  be  Intensified. 

Growing  crime  and  the  oondltlona  which 
bring  It  about  reqtiire  serious  attention. 

POSTAL  RATES 

Just  as  the  overall  federal  budget  deficit 
Is  growing  so  fast,  the  Post  Office  operating 
deficit  Is  also  on  the  rise.  To  help  meet  rising 
costs  an  Increase  In  jxistage  rates  Is  likely  to 
be  approved  this  year. 

As  planned  now.  the  first  cleisa  mall  rate 
would  go  from  5<  to  6<?;  the  air  mail  rate  from 
8<  to  IQi.  Second  class  rates  would  go  up 
about  21  percent,  and  third  class  rates  about 
32  percent, 

ELECTION    CAMPAIGN    SUBSIDY 

A  committee  In  the  Senate  has  approved 
new  legislation  which  would  subsidize  elec- 
tion campaign  expenses  for  Presidential  and 
Senatorial  candidates.  Though  Intended  to 
reduce  the  Influence  of  big  political  contribu- 
tors, the  proposal  seems  unlikely  to  do  that 
Job,  and  raises  many  new  problems. 

Under  the  plan  a  Presidential  candidate 
could  tap  the  Treasury  for  $14  million.  The 
subsidy  to  Senate  candidates  would  vary 
from  state  to  state.  In  Alabama  it  would  be 
about  $250,000  per  candidate.  The  total  cost 
In  1968  could  be  $54  million,  not  counting 
minor  party  candidates.  The  cost  would  be 
sure  to  rise  later. 

This  bin  would  certainly  create  more  mis- 
chief than  it  would  eliminate.  It  should  not 
be  enacted  into  law  and  I  Intend  to  vigor- 
ously oppose  It. 


Briefing  at  Langley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  3.  1967 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Lang- 
ley  Research  Center  at  Hampton,  Va., 
and  I  had  the  high  privilege  of  repre- 


senting the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  yesterday  at  a  briefing 
on  the  accomplishments  at  the  Langley 
Research  Center. 

I  stand  today  to  express  the  gratitude 
which  citizens  of  this  Nation  hold  for 
Langley  and  its  continuing  vital  role  in 
developing  U.S.  preeminence,  in  both  the 
air  age  and  the  space  age. 

In  1917,  the  Langley  Center  began  its 
illustrious  function  as  a  key  installation 
of  the  former  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Aeronautics,  the  NACA.  Langley 
was  the  first  national  laboratory  estab- 
lished to  conduct  basic  research  in  the 
science  of  aeronautics,  and,  for  41  years, 
was  a  facility  of  the  NACA.  In  1958. 
Langley  became  a  bulwark  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration when  NASA  was  formed. 

As  a  former  airline  pilot.  I  have  per- 
sonally observed  the  f  i-uits  of  the  Langley 
harvest  of  research  while  piloting  their 
aircraft. 

In  Langley's  50  years  of  service  to  the 
Nation,  the  speed  of  airplanes  has  in- 
creased from  less  than  100  miles  per  hour 
to  more  than  4.000  miles  per  hour.  Lang- 
ley's  accomplishments  in  aeronautics 
have  been  vital  to  this  progress. 

The  first  of  these  Langley  milestones 
was  the  development  in  the  late  twenties 
of  the  cowling  for  radial  air-cooled 
engines,  a  streamlining  effect  credited 
with  increasing  airplane  speeds  of  that 
period  from  12  to  15  percent.  The  devel- 
opment of  World  War  n  aircraft  began 
at  Langley  in  the  thirties.  In  the  forties, 
Langley  conceived  of  research  airplanes 
leading  to  history-making  aeronautical 
advancement  at  supersonic  and  hyper- 
sonic speeds,  and  in  the  fifties,  the  de- 
sign, development,  and  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  world's  first  transonic  wind 
tunnels.  Langley's  discovery  and  verifi- 
cation of  revolutionary  design  concepts 
concerning  aircraft  configuration  after 
World  War  n  became  the  key  to  prac- 
tical supersonic  fiight. 

Today,  Langley's  aeronautical  research 
Includes  Investigations  of  current  and 
future  concepts  such  as  hyT>ersonic  fiight 
vehicles  and  their  propulsion  systems; 
supersonic  aircraft  of  advanced  design, 
such  as  the  SST  and  military  vehicles; 
helicopters;  VTOL/STOL  aircraft,  which 
combine  vertical  or  short  takeoff  and 
landing  capability  with  the  performance 
and  handling  qualities  of  a  conventional 
airplane  In  cruising  flight;  and  the  de- 
velopment and  practical  application  of 
pioneering  aircraft  design  concepts  such 
as  the  variable  sweepwing. 

Langley  was  the  birthplace  of  Project 
Mercury,  the  first  U.S.  manned  space 
flight  project.  Some  of  Langley's  other 
milestones  in  space — both  past  and  pres- 
ent— include  research  in  support  of  the 
successful  Gemini  program  and  the  cur- 
rent Apollo:  the  Invention  of  automati- 
cally erectable  spacecraft  which  made 
possible  the  successful  Explorer  and 
Echo- type  satellites;  the  development  of 
the  versatile  Scout,  the  first  all-solid 
fueled  launch  vehicle  to  place  a  satellite 
In  orbit:  the  majiagement  of  Lunar 
Orbiter,  Project  Fire,  and  other  major 
space  flight  efforts;  and  analytical,  labo- 
ratory, and  flight  investigations  which 


are  providing  basic  Information  useful 
in  future  projects  concerned  with  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  planets. 

In  addition  to  Lunar  Orbiter,  the 
Langley  Center  Is  supporting  Apollo 
through  the  use  of  unique  slmiilators  and 
specialized  laboratories,  which  are  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  Langley  scientists  and 
research  pilots,  working  with  NASA 
astronauts,  to  duplicate  some  of  the  con- 
ditions of  space  and  to  develop  tech- 
niques for  such  events  as  lunar  landing, 
walking  on  the  moon,  extravehicular  ac- 
tivity, rendezvous  and  docking  in  I'onar 
orbit,   reentry,   and   earthlanding. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  and  a  pro- 
fessional rated  pUot,  It  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  see  these  facilities  in  use  and  to 
meet  the  dedicated  Langley  team  who 
are  working  to  assure  that  Langley's 
proud  record  of  the  past  50  years  Is  but 
a  prolog  of  greater  achievements  in  the 
future. 


Rootevelt-Kennedy  Memorial  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'UV'ES 
Tuesday,  October  3,  1967 

Mr.  DLLM.\N.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ad- 
dress at  Medford.  Oreg.,  last  Saturday, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man heli>ed  Oregonians  commemorate 
two  great  Democratic  Presidents — 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

During  this  time  of  domestic  crisis  and 
foreign  trial,  it  is  well  lor  us  to  recall 
some  of  the  major  achievements  of  the 
past  6  years  Secretary'  Freeman  has  not 
only  done  this,  but  has  repeated  the 
pledge  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  work 
to  resolve  the  problems  of  rural  Ameiica. 

I  commend  the  Secretary- 's  remarks  to 
my  colleagues: 
Address  by  Secretary  or  AoaicxrLTrRE  Orville 

L.     Freeman     at     a     Roosivklt-ELennedt 

Memorial  Dinnis  in  MsDro&D,  Oreo  ,  8  P.M.. 

September  30.  1967   '^ 

Tonight  we  meet  to  honor  the  memory  and 
the  accompll8hment«  of  two  great  Demo- 
cratic Presidents — Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
and  John  F.  Kennedy. 

But  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  eulogize  the 
man  who  taught  us  that  all  we  had  to  fear 
was  fear  Itself  and  the  man  who  Inspired  this 
country  to  get  moving  again. 

Thedr  deeds  do  not  need  eulogy.  They  are 
Inscribed  In  the  annals  for  all  time  to  come 

I  grew  up  m  Franklin  Roosevelt's  time  and 
he  was  my  hero.  I  served  In  John  Kennedy's 
Administration.  And  he  was  my  hero,  too.  My 
memories,  my  respect,  my  deep  affection  for 
both  will  never  die. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  and  John  Kennedy 
shared  many  attributes,  and  not  the  least 
of  these  was  their  deep  concern  for  a  con- 
tinuity of  responsibility,  a  concern  that 
progress  be  a  steady  procession,  unmarked  by 
backwaiTd  steps. 

So  tonight  I  want  to  address  myself  to  the 
matter  of  continued  reoponslbUlty  and  steady 
progress,  for  this  Is  what  I  think  the  two 
men  we  honor  tonight  would  waxit  me  to 
talk  about.  Their  attention,  too,  was  focused 
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on  the  present  and  the  future  ...  and  only 
rarely  on  the  paat. 

Now  I  am  told  that  there  are  some  Repub- 
licans m  the  audience  this  evening.  I  trust 
they  vlU  not  be  too  uncomfortable.  My  pur- 
pose will  not  be  to  embarrass  them  .  .  .  but  u 
icill  be  to  convert  them.  The  Democratic 
party,  vou  know,  keeps  a  candle  In  the 
window'  for  all  repentent  wanderers. 

This  year  marks  the  175th  year  of  the 
founding  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  per- 
haps It  is  in  order,  tonight,  U)  say  a  few- 
words  about  our  party— about  how  It  began— 
about  how  and  upon  what  It  grew. 

It  began  as  the  Republican  party,  as  most 
of  you  know,  but  In  those  days  the  word 
Republican  carried  a  different  connotation 
than  It  does  today.  Speclflcally.  the  party 
called  Itself  Republican  to  distinguish  Itself 
from  the  Monarchist  party. 

Later  It  became  the  Democratic-Republi- 
can party,  but  as  If  this  incongruity  were 
too  much  to  bear.  It  divested  itself  of  both 
hyphen  and  Republican  In  the  ISSO's  and 
became  the  Democratic  party. 

Prom  that  time  to  now,  the  Democratic 
party  has  been  dlsUngulshed  by  two  char- 
acteristics, both  of  them  described  by  Thom- 
aa  Jefferson  In  this  statement: 

"No  maxim,"  Jefferson  faaid.  "can  be  laid 
down  as  being  wise  and  expedient  for  all 
times  and  circumstances.  The  maxim  to  be 
applied  to  a  concrete  ca««  must  depend  on 
the  circumstances  which  shall  then  govern. 
Was  everything,  then,  changeable? 
••Tes."  said  Jeffewon.  "everything  except 
the  Inherent,  unalienable  rights  of  man." 

\  pragmatism  dedicated  to  respecting  and 
beit  serving  the  unalienable  rights  of 
man  .  this  is  the  philosophy  and  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  Democratic  party. 
And  this  is  the  secret  of  Its  historical  sue- 
In  a  phrase,  the  Democratic  party  has 
been.  Is.  and  will  continue  to  be  the  party 
of  concern,  compassion,  courage  .  .  .  and 
contlnultv.  The  party  of  Yesterday.  The 
party  of  Today.  The  party  of  Tomorrow. 

It  is  my  purpose  tonight  to  inspire  you  to 
go  out  and  tell  the  story  of  how  the  Admin- 
istration of  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  has  kept 
faith  with  the  people— and  enhanced  the 
great  traditions  of  the  party  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  Harry  Truman  and  John  Fitzger- 
ald Kennedy. 

We've  got  the  oldest  and  the  greatest  po- 
litical party  of  all  time.  We  represent  a  party 
that  in  the  past  seven  years  has  written  a 
record  of  accompUshmerit  and  progress  un- 
matched In  the  annals  of  government  In  any 
country  of  the  world 

And  we  have  a  Preeldent  who  will  go  down 
in  hlstorv  as  one  of  the  most  courageous. 
humanitarian,  imaginative  and  resourceful 
leaders  this  nation  has  ever  known. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  going  for  us,  there 
are  too  darned  many  Democrats  going 
around  these  days  wearing  a  hangdog  look 
and  an  apologetic  air! 

Well.  I'm  here  tonight  to  tell  them  to  wipe 
It  off!  To  stand  tall  and  walk  proud— because 
they've  got  every  right  to  stand  tall  and 
walk  proud. 

Let  me  tell  you  right  now  that  whatever 
political  troubles  the  Democratic  party  Is 
experiencing  are  in  large  part  a  direct— <ind 
ironic— result  of  the  successes  we've  had  in 
building  the  foundations  of  Lyndon  John- 
sons Great  Society  on  John  Kennedys  New 
Frontier. 

Why?  Because  so  much  has  been  done,  so 
much  progress  haa  been  made  in  so  short  a 
time  that  perhaps  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  come  to  expect  too  much  too  soon. 
A  rising  tide  of  expectations— a  tide  dra-wn 
by  the  moon  and  the  sun  of  seven  years  of 
prosperity  and  performance — has  not  yti 
washed  ashore  the  full  realization  of  those 
expectations. 

But  worst  of  all,  we're  letting  the  opposi- 
tion use  the  resulUng  frustrations  to  their 
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own  advantage.  We're  letting  them  smoke- 
screen the  very  real,  dramatic,  record-setting 
progress  that  has  been  made  since  1960  and 
detract  attention  from  their  own  record  of 
obstructionism  and  negaUvlsm.  And  It's  gone 
on  long  enough! 
Let   me    ask   my   fellow   Democrat   some 

questions: 

^re  you  ashamed  of  the  greatest  seven 
years  of  economic  and  socUl  advance  this 
nation  h&s  ever  seen? 

Are  you  ashamed  of  a  gross  national  prod- 
uct 50  percent  greater  than  It  was  In  1960? 

Are  you  ashamed  of  the  7Vi  million  new 
Jobs  created  In  the  Kennedy  and  Johnaon 
Administrations?  .  ^  ^ 

Are  you  ashamed  of  a  three  percent  drop 
in  the  unemployment  rate? 

Are  you  ashamed  that  personal  income  has 
lumped  S180  billion,  that  you  and  your  fel- 
low citizens  have  $40  billion  more  to  spend 
today  than  you  had  last  year  at  this  time? 

Are  you  ashamed  that  corporate  profits, 
after  taxes,  have  doubled  In  the  last  seven 

years?  ,  . 

Are  you  ashamed  that  net  per  farm  In- 
come Jumped  70  percent  from  the  beginning 
of  1961  to  the  close  of  1966? 

A'e  you  ashamed  that  there  Is  25  percent 
less  poverty  In  this  country  today  than  there 
was  in  1960? 

Are  you  ashamed  that  more  progress,  in 
less  time,  has  been  made  In  ending  discrim- 
ination and  righting  the  wrongs  of  two  cen- 
turies than  In  any  other  era  in  history. 

Are  you  ashamed  of  the  record  advance  In 
aid  to  "education?  v.   .  ■» 

Are  you  ashamed  of  Medicare,  and  what  It 
has  done  to  lighten  the  worries  of  our 
elderly?  ^    ^     ^^,      .  . 

\re  you  ashamed  of  the  efforts  this  Ad- 
ministration is  making  to  restore  sociological 
health  to  our  cities  and  economic  vigor  to 
our  countryside? 

Are  you  ashamed  of  the  landmark  legisla- 
tion of  the  past  seven  years:  Voting  Rights. 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  Higher 
Education,  Peace  Corps,  Nuclear  Test  Ban, 
Alliance  for  Progress,  Model  Cities,  Rent  Sup- 
plements, Minimum  Wage,  establishment  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, a  host  of  anti-poverty  measures,  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  Food  for 
Freedom?  ^     , 

Are  you  ashamed  that  while  90  percent  of 
the  Republicans  In  Congress  were  voting 
against  Increased  funds  for  education,  build- 
ing programs  to  reduce  unemployment,  find- 
ing ways  to  combat  sickness,  poverty  and 
Ignorance  ...  90  percent  of  the  Democrats 
in  Congress  were  voting  for  these  measures? 

Are  vou  ashamed  that  your  party  put  that 
legislation  on  the  books  and  that  that  legis- 
lation was  directly  responsible  for  the  re- 
markable progress  of  the  past  seven  years? 

Of  course  vou  aren't. 

But  vou  hear  grumbling.  And  you  hear 
complaints.  And  you  hear  criticism.  And  It 
disturbs  you. 

Don't  let  It.  Remember,  because  our  party 
and  our  Administration  have  done  so  much 
In  such  an  incredibly  short  time,  people  have 
come  to  expect  even  more. 
And  thev  should! 

This  nation  was  built  on  the  groundswell 
of  rising  expectations  .  .  .  and  so  was  the 
Democratic  party. 

I  am  proud  that  our  party— llie  the  Man 
of  LaMancha— fights  unbeatable  foes  and 
tries  to  right  unrlghtable  wrongs  and  dreams 
impossible  dreams  ...  for  humanity's  vic- 
tory Ues  not  in  realizing  all  that  Is  expected, 
it  lies  in  the  trying. 

Let  them  call  us  Quixotic  dreamers.  The 
dreamers    get    more    done    than    those    who 
merely  sleep  I 
Robert  Browning  said  it: 
■•.    .    .   a   man's   reach   should    exceed   his 

Or  what's  a  heaven  for? 


The  earthly  heaven  we  seek  will  always  lie 
beyond  our  grasp  .  .  .  tut  the  extent  to 
which  we  exert  ourselves  to  reach  the  un- 
attainable will  determir.e  the  possible. 

We  have  not  made  all  the  progress  we 
wanted  to  make  In  the  last  seven  years.  We've 
made  mlsUkes.  We've  goofed  on  occasion. 
But  we  tried.  And  we  continue  to  try. 

And  while  we  try,  the  opposition  contents 
Itself  by  denouncing  and  decrying,  delaying 
and  destroying,  carping  and  criticizing,  and 
nullifying  and  nay-saying. 

And  In  few  places  Is  this  more  evident  than 
In  agriculture. 

Let  me  preface  my  remarks  by  emphasizing 
as  strongly  as  I  can  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  solve  all  of  agriculture's  problems. 
Perhaps  they  never  will  be  completely  solved. 
And  let  me  say  for  the  record  that  I  am 
not  satisfied,  nor  is  the  President  satisfied, 
with  our  progress — remarkable  though  It  has 
been  in  the  last  seven  years. 

How  could  we  say  we're  satisfied  as  long  as 
farmers  still  earn  only  two-thirds  what  city 
people  earn,  are  still  caught  In  the  painful 
crunch  of  the  cost-price  squeeze? 

Moreover,  after  a  record  Income  year  in 
1966  farmers  have  seen  prices  soften  this 
year  in  the  face  of  teniporr>.-y  oversuppUes. 
I'll  have  more  to  say  about  that  in  a  minute. 
But  these  blemishes  and  disappointments 
cannot,  and  should  not.  obscure  the  record 
of  advances  made  since  1961.  nor  dull  the 
hope  that  further  progress  can  be  made. 

Let's  examine  the  record  of  just  what  has 
happened  since  the  Democratic  party 
regained  the  White  House  In  1960. 

In  the  dreary  eight  years  that  preceded 
this  happy  event,  farm  Income  dropped  17 
percent:  grain  surpluses  piled  up  Into 
mountains.  cru.slrng  farm  prices  and  flatten- 
ing taxpayers'  wallets:  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  investment  in  farm 
commodities  rose  to  more  than  53  billion. 

In  1960  we  had  2  billion  bu:he'.5  of  corn 
in  storage,  enough  grain  sorghum  to  last 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  enough  whent  to  meet 
domestic  needs  for  more  than  two  years. 
We  had  so  much  surplus  we  were  running 
out  of  storage  space  .  .  .  and  the  farm  out- 
look was  as  bleak  as  It  could  be. 

But  then,  in  1961,  things  started  to  hap- 
pen. Early  that  year  an  emergency  feed  grain 
bill  set  up  a  voluntary  program  that  provided 
acreage  reduction  and  price  support  for  corn 
and  grain  sorghum.  This  program  author- 
ized payment.s  to  farmers  for  diverting  feed 
grain  acreage  to  soil  conserving  uses. 

This  waf  the  first  of  the  recovery  measures. 
Had  It  not  come  when  It  did.  feed  grain 
stocks  would  have  grown  another  300  to  400 
minion  bushels  within  the  year. 

But  It  was  passed,  and  it  was  passed  by 
Democratic  votes   .  .  .  and   it  set  the  stage 
for   four  more   gruelling  fights  to  put  four 
more  great  farm  acts  on  the  books:  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  the  Vo'.untary 
Feed  Grains  Bill  of  1963,  the  Wheat-Cotton 
BUI   of    1964,   and— finally— the    great   Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  .  .  .  great  because 
it  gave  us  the  wheat,  cotton,  woo    and  feed 
grains  commodity  programs,  milk  quotas  and 
acreage    retirement    provisions    so    necessary 
to  round  the  corner  from  gloom  to  promise. 
Now  .  .  .  what's  happened  since? 
First   of   all.   those   mountains   of   surplus 
are  gone.  No  more   do  they  plague  farmers 
and  taxpavers.  The  CCC  Investment  in  com- 
modities is  now  below  S3.4  billion,  the  low- 
est level  since  1953  and  less  than  half  the 
more  than  $8  billion  peak.  Feed  arains  and 
^■heat — which  once  made  up  over  65  percent 
of  the  Investment  total— are  now  less  than 
30  oercent. 

And— Republican  charges  of  '■grain-dump- 
ing" notwithstanding— these  surpluses  of  the 
Fifties  were  worked  off  without  depressing 
farm  prices. 

While  this  was  happening,  farm  Income 
was  climbing  steadily.  By  1966,  net  farm  In- 
come had  climbed  40  percent  and  stood  at 
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the  second  highest  mark  in  history.  And  gross 
farm  income  and  net  per  farm  income  set  all 
time  records  last  year  .  .  .  the  latter  climbing 
70  percent  m  six  years. 

Now  statistics  are  cold  consolation  for  those 
who  have  not  shared  In  this  upward  Income 
thrust.  I  know  that.  But  to  measure  economic 
progress  v.e  have  to  deal  with  niimbers  and 
averages.  They're  the  only  tools  we  have. 

At  the  same  tune,  I  am  deeply  concerned — 
and  the  President  Is  deeply  concerned — 
about  those  areas,  those  States — Including 
your  own — where  farm  income  progress  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  national  advance. 
An  Impersonal  set  of  statistics  Is  one  thing. 
A  living,  breathing,  suffering  farm  family  Is 
another.  No  one  Is  more  aware  of  this  than 
the  President. 

But  we  have  made  progress,  and  there's  no 
denying  It.  And  there's  no  denying  that  the 
legislation  put  on  the  books  by  Democrats 
was  the  legislation  that  enabled  us  to  get 
rid  of  surpluses,  strengthen  prices,  increase 
income  and  set  farm  export  records.  In  the 
last  fiscal  year,  farm  exports  climbed  to  $6.7 
billion.  44  percent  higher  than  the  1960  level. 
This  fiscal  year  we'll  hit  »6.8  billion,  despite 
less  tonnage  in  some  commodities  and 
tougher  competition  abroad.  We  now  have 
over  90  percent  of  the  world  soybean  trade, 
almost  half  the  world  feed  grain  trade,  and 
about  37  percent  of  the  world  wheat  trade. 
And  our  dollar  sales  overseas  are  going  up 
with  each  passing  year. 

That's  the  record  of  progress  In  agriculture 
since  1960.  And  here's  how  the  opjositlon 
contributed  to  that  record.  Of  the  possible 
1576  Republican  votes  for  the  five  great 
farm  bills  that  produced  this  progress.  House 
Republicans  voted  No  1.494  times!  And  Sen- 
ate Republicans  voted  No  by  a  margin  of 
better  than  2  to  1. 

.^nd  the  r.ay-sayers  are  still  at  It. 

They're  footdragging  on  two  new  concepts 
for  continued  f.arm  progress  and  playing 
footsie  with  a  measure  that  promises  farm 
disaster. 

After  the  bu.Tiper  income  year  In  1966.  this 
year  we've  had  a  little  setback.  That  old 
bugaboo  of  overproduction  has  resulted  in 
temporary  supply  gluts  that  have  pushed 
prices  down. 

When  the  effort  is  to  bring  production  In 
on  a  supply  target,  slight  weather  variations 
can  mean  a  difference  of  millions  of  bushels 
In  the  total  crop.  This  year  excellent  growing 
conditions  in  many  areas  have  resulted  In 
bumper  crops.  We  expect  a  feed  grain  crop 
12  percent  above  last  year,  a  wheat  crop  14 
percent  bigger  tiian  a  year  ago,  and  a  billion 
bushel  soybean  crop  for  the  first  time. 

This  temporary  glut — not  a  surplus — will 
require  restraint  on  the  part  of  farmers  on 
the  quantities  of  a  commodity  they  move 
into  the  marliet  at  one  time. 

There  arc  a  number  of  things  to  help  them 
avoid  p.'.nlc  selling  for  too-low  prices.  The 
price-support  program  helps  in  the  holding 
process.  With  a  reseal  program  for  onfarm 
and  warehouse  storage,  farmers  can  hold  on 
to  their  products  and  make  the  market  work 
for  them,  rather  than  against  them.  Price 
supports  and  payments  strengthen  their 
holding  power,  and  direct  and  diversionary 
payments  m.Tke  it  possible  for  them  to  com- 
pete in  world  markets  and,  at  the  same  time, 
maintain  their  Income. 

And  just  two  weeks  ago  the  President 
authorized  me  to  open  negotiations  with  a 
number  of  cotuitrles  for  the  additional  sale 
of  our  wheat  and  feed  grains.  These  com- 
modities will  be  sold  under  the  Public  Law 
480  plan,  and  foreign  countries  will  use  their 
own  currency  to  buy  our  grains. 

This  will  mean  the  sale  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  wheat  and  feed  grains 
and  vegetable  oil,  and  Is  certain  to  have  a 
healthy  effect  on  farm  prices. 

But  ...  we  need  still  another  tool  to 
keep  prices  strong  In  the  face  of  temporary 
oversuppUes.  We  need  a  strategic  reserve  bill 


of  the  kind  that  Congressman  Graham  Pur- 
cell  has  introduced.  Not  only  would  this  bill 
permit  the  storing  of  a  strategic  reserve  of 
grain  to  Insure  against  a  critical  drawdown 
in  an  emergency  or  a  bad  crop  year — it  would 
also  bolster  farm  prices. 

But  despite  the  obvious  need  for  such 
legislation,  the  Republicans  in  Congress  are 
trying  to  hamstring  this  bill  with  attempts 
to  attach  impossibly  restrictive  provisions 
to  it. 

I  am  appealing  to  farmers  everywhere  to 
tell  their  Congressmen  how  much  they 
want — and  need — the  Purcell  Bill. 

Such  a  bin,  coupled  with  the  current  com- 
modity programs,  would  do  much  to  stabilize 
the  prices  of  the  basic  commodities.  But, 
there  still  remains  the  problem  of  bsilanclng 
supply  and  demand  In  those  non-storable 
commodities  not  covered  by  programs.  And 
60  percent  of  our  farmers'  cash  receipts 
come  from  the  sale  of  those  non-program 
commodities.  In  these  commodities,  the 
farmer  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  market.  There 
simply  isn't  very  much — under  present  law — 
that  the  government  can  do. 

What  else  can  be  done,  then?  Well,  for  the 
past  six  months  I've  been  engaged  in  a  con- 
tinuing dialogue  with  farmers  and  farm 
leaders  about  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come — farmer  bargaining — as  one  means  to 
strengthen  the  farmers'  muscle  in  the  mar- 
ket place. 

Interest  and  consensus  are  building  rap- 
idly. The  Idea  Is  catching  hold  everywhere, 
and  now  we're  considering  possible  legisla- 
tion to  give  the  farmer  legal  sanction  to 
bargain  effectively.  Without  this  sanction, 
farm  bargaining  i>ower  remains  Just  a 
phrase. 

The  approach  could  take  several  forms. 
One  could  be  a  National  Farm  Bargaining 
Board.  Under  this,  producers  could  request 
the  board  to  call  elections  and  certify  bar- 
gaining agents  for  farmers  to  negotiate  with 
buyers.  Another  could  be  the  broadening  of 
the  present  system  of  marketing  orders  to 
include  new  commodities  and  new  concepts. 

Under  either  system,  producers  would  thus 
have  at  least  some  power  to  determine  their 
own  prices. 

But  despite  the  excitement  and  the 
enthusiasm  this  concept  is  spurring  In  farm 
circles,  /  have  yet  to  hear  one  Republican 
leader — in  or  out  of  the  Congress — utter  a 
sir.gle  word  of  support  for  it. 

But  this,  again,  shouldn't  surprise  us. 
Farm  bargaining  is  a  positive  idea  .  .  .  and 
Republicans  Instinctively  gravitate  toward 
the  negative  .  .  .  Just  as  they  appear  to  be 
doing  now  in  the  case  of  a  bill  Introduced 
by  Tom  Curtis,  a  powerful  city  Republican 
Congressman  from  Missouri. 

The  Curtis  Bill  Is  called  a  farm  bill.  In 
truth,  it  ought  to  be  called  a  banker's  bill. 

I  say  this  because  the  Curtis  Bill  would 
change  the  crop  loan  program  by  authorizing 
only  private  lending  agencies  to  make  re- 
course loans.  The  non-recourse  CCC  com- 
modity loan  program  has  long  been  one  of 
the  cornerstones  of  the  farm  programs.  In 
the  last  10  years,  farmers  have  put  a  total 
of  3.916  million  bushels  of  corn.  1.603  million 
bushels  of  grain  sorghum,  and  2,698  million 
bushels  of  wheat  under  non-recourse  CCC 
loans.  These  non-recourse  loans  permitted  a 
farmer  to  avoid  dumping  his  crops  on  the 
market  at  harvest  time.  He  could  use  the 
loan  as  a  price  support  with  the  knowledge 
that  should  the  market  price  fall  below  the 
loan  level,  he  could  deliver  the  crop  in  full 
satisfaction  of  the  loan  and  not  be  subject 
to  any  legal  deficiency  Judgment, 

But  the  Curtis  Bill  would  require  the 
farmer  to  repay  the  loan  on  or  before  the 
maturity  date,  plus  Interest.  The  bill  does 
provide  for  purchases  by  lending  agencies, 
true,  but  how  many  private  lending  agencies 
have  facilities  for  storage  or  are  likely  to 
want  to  pay  the  costs  for  commercial  stor- 


age? And  how  many  banks  charters  authorize 
such  action? 

Let  no  farmer  delude  himself  about  the 
real  purpose  of  this  bill.  It  has  the  support 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  .  .  .  and  the  tacit  ap- 
proval of  the  Republican  party.  And  this  is 
exactly  what  Farm  Bureau  President  Charles 
Shunian  said  about  It: 

"We  are  supporting  a  bill  (the  Curtis  Bill) 
In  the  Congress  winch  would  eliminate  the 
feed  g^rain  and  the  wheat  control  and  sub- 
sidy plan  immediately." 

Could  it  be  any  clearer  than  that?  And 
how  long  do  you  suppose  cotton,  tobacco, 
peanut,  and  rice  programs  would  last  once 
the  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  were 
eliminated? 

I  hope  our  farmers  reaUze  how  this  would 
hurt  them.  Our  studies  and  our  consulta- 
tions with  agricultural  economists  In  a 
number  of  land-grant  colleges  indicate  that 
in  the  absence  of  these  programs  net  farm 
income  might  well  fall  by  a  third  .  .  .  or 
some  S5  billion  below  the  1966  level  of  S16  4 
billion  I 

Witii  these  programs,  wheat  receipts  have 
climbed  $500  million  over  what  they  were  in 
1960,  and  feed  grain  receipts  have  soared 
$2.1  billion. 

The  Curtis  Bill  has  been  Introduced.  I 
think  It's  time  for  Republicans  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted.  Are  they  for  this  bill?  Do 
they  want  to  get  rid  of  farm  programs?  Do 
they  want  to  plunge  agriculture  back  Into 
the  depths  of  the  Dismal  Fifties? 

If  that's  what  they  want,  let  them  say  it. 
We'll  stand  on  our  record  .  .  .  not  Just  for 
the  past  seven  years,  but  for  the  past  57 
years! 

That  record  will  show,  my  friends,  that 
every  single  time  since  1910  that  a  Democrat 
has  succeeded  a  Republican  in  the  White 
House  farm  prices  and  farm  income  have 
gone  up.  And  every  single  time  that  a  Re- 
publican has  succeeded  a  Democrat  in  the 
Wliite  House  farm  prices  and  farm  income 
have  gone  down! 

And  now,  in  closing,  let  me  examine  an- 
other phase  of  progress  in  rural  America,  a 
record  of  rural  areas  development  that  has 
also  been  written  under  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Administrations 

It  is  fast  becoming  apparent  to  millions 
of  Americans  that  unlets  we  restore  across- 
the-board  vitality  to  rural  America  we'll 
never  stem  the  tide  of  migration  to  the  big 
cities. 

With  each  passing  year,  more  than  half 
a  million  Americans  move  from  the  country- 
side to  the  city  ...  a  move  which  simul- 
taneously drains  human  resources  from  rural 
America  and  Jams  more  bodies  Into  big  cities 
already  all  tut  overcome  by  the  problem  of 
too  many  people  for  too  little  space. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  much  of 
the  social  unrest  of  the  cities  is  brought  on 
by  human  friction — congestion  and  frustra- 
tion— and  that  this  congestion  and  frustra- 
tion is  being  compounded  by  the  continuing 
Influx  of  rural  migrants. 

The  challenge,  then.  Is  to  restore  economic 
vitality  to  the  towns  and  the  small  and 
medium  size  cities  In  order  to  create  enough 
opportunity  to  keep  people  there  .  .  .  and 
out  of  the  big  cities. 

Industrial,  recreation  and  service  indus- 
tries will  come  to  rural  America,  if  we  work 
at  It,  and  they  will  provide  the  economic 
backbone  for  Jobs,  new  tax  Income,  new 
business,  and  the  social  benefits  that  peo- 
ple want  and  need. 

These  things  Just  don't  find  their  way  to 
a  community.  They  can't  be  bestowed  by  a 
benevolent  government.  They  don't  Just  hap- 
pen. They  are  the  product  of  dynamic  local 
leadership,  working  with  determined  local 
citizens,  and  using  every  tool — public  and 
private — that  Is  adaptable  to  the  task. 

In  the  past  few  months  I  have  visited  a 
number  of  states  to  see,  first  hand,  how  this 
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partnership  of  people  with  their  governmentB 
U  working  *-lth  respect  to  creating  a  rural 
renalAsance.  I  can  report  to  you  that  It's 
working  weU  In  many  places  and  not  very 
well  In  others.  But  the  Ude  U  running  our 
way.  There  la  positive  and  dynamic  action  in 
enough  places — Including  your  own  state — 
to  convince  me  that  rural  America  U  stirring 
once  again. 

People  who  fled  Jobless  to  the  big  cities  a 
few  years  ago  are  actually  returning  to  the 
countryside,  because  thla  U  where  they  want 
to  live,  and  this  Is  where  they  can  get  Jobs 
again. 

I  won't  try  to  tick  off  all  the  things  the 
Johnson  Administration  Is  trying  to  do  to 
bring  about  this  revlUllzatlon  of  the  coun- 
tryside, but  I  will  tell  you  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  alone  Is  doing  to  bring 
the  facilities,  preserve  and  enhance  the  re- 
80urc««,  that  rural  America  must  have  to 
enjoy  parity  of  opportunity  and  the  ameni- 
ties of  life 

This  fiscal  year  we  will  make  1,500  water 
system  loans,  320  sewer  system  loans.  600 
water  and  sewer  planning  grants,  add  an- 
other 100.000  rural  telephones  and  provide 
electricity  for  another  160,000  rural  Amer- 
ica as. 


We  will  help  rural  Americans  obtain  4,000 
moderate  cost  houses,  build  or  repair  47,089 
low  to  moderate  cost  houses,  12,274  farm 
labor  housing  units  and  2.230  rental  units. 

We'll  make  243  more  recreation  association 
loans  and  we'll  ad:l  another  13  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Development  Districts  to  the 
21  we  already  have.  We'll  add  11  more  new 
constructions  for  flood  prevention  and  add 
hundreds  of  additional  Watershed  Protection 
projects.  There  are  68  project  plans  com- 
pleted. 702  under  construction  and  a  total  of 
817  approved  for  operation 

This  past  fiscal  year  we  added  219  new 
recreational  sites,  bringing  the  total  to  9.500. 
and  we  reforested  116,468  acres  and  Improved 
194.906  acres  of  timber  land. 

For  Oregonians,  with  their  understand- 
able preoccupation  with  forest  lands,  other 
natural  resources,  and  outdoor  recreation, 
these  l&tt^T  statistics  should  have  particular 
significance. 

A3  ardent  conservationist.-,  Oregonians 
should  know.  too.  that  under  President 
Johnson  the  Conccress  has  passed  more  con- 
servation measures  than  any  other  Congress 
in  history  .  .  .  including  Highway  Beautlflca- 
tlon,  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  the  Water  p.  lluUon  Control  Act,  the 


Clean  Air  Act  Amendment,  the  Small  Water- 
shed Program  under  Public  Law  566,  and 
authorization  for  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development. 

Laws  aren't  everything,  of  course.  The  laws 
of  the  1900's  and  the  1930's  would  not  have 
succeeded  without  the  wise  administration 
of  two  great  Presidents — both  named  Roose- 
velt. 

Today,  another  great  conservationist  Presi- 
dent is  In  the  White  House  and  his  First 
Lady  is  the  nation's  leading  advocate  of  nat- 
ural beauty.  Like  the  two  Roosevelts,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  Is  focusing  national  attention 
on  conservation  because  he  believes  In  It  .  .  . 
and  because  he  understands  It. 

And  .  .  .  like  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  .  .  .  this  great  President 
believes  In  the  people  because  he  understands 
the  people. 

He  gives  a  brave  heart  to  their  aspira- 
tions ...  he  gives  a  sad  heart  to  their  frus- 
trations ...  he  gives  a  glad  heart  to  their 
Great  Expectations. 

For  he,  too,  dreams  the  Impossible 
Dream  ...  to  wine  the  Possible  Dream  for  the 
people. 

Thank  you. 


